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STATU 


TY  T«« 
Of 


United  States 
of  America 


iEongrcssionariDtcord 

1  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  8o'     CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SEHA 

Tuesday,  Septeiijber  13, 1966 

{Legislative  day  6f  Wednesday. 
September  7,  1966) 


.  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
recess,  and  was 


The  Senate  met  at 
the  expiration  of  th^ 
called  to  order  by  the  Tice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Revj  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  O.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  In  the  abundance  of 
Thy  mercy  another  d|iy  is  added  to  the 
record  of  the  lengthening  years,  as  swift 
to  its  close  ebbs  out  our  little  day.  For 
the  tomorrows  and-thelr  needs  we  do  not 
pray.  For  the  day  of  Thy  grace  which 
now  bathes  us  in  its  retuniing  light,  give 
us  courage,  give  us  visipn,  give  us  wisdom, 
that  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 

Save  us  from  being  I  embittered  by  in- 
gratitude, pettiness,  i>r  meanness,  and 
from  cowardly  compr^inise  in  the  world 
battle  now  raging  for  the  minds  of  men. 
Valiantly  may  we  fig  It  the  good  fight 
whose  issue  will  mold  the  future,  know- 
ing that  soon  the  nigb  t  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work. 

May  Thy  kingdom  0(f  love  and  right- 
eousness come  within  us,  that  we  may 
contribute  worthily  to  {i^ankind's  abiding 
peace. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Na^e  which  is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOI]RNAL 


On  request  of  Mr, 
unanimous  consent, 
proceedings  of  Mond^^^, 
1966,  was  apl>roved. 


]|4ansfield,  and  by 
Joumsil  of  the 
September  12, 


tie 


REPORT  OF   SURGSON   GENERAL- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  VICE  PRESIE(ENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  withoi  |  being  read. 

The  message  from  ttie  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  thi'.iVnited  States: 

The  decade  since  19^5  has  been  one  of 
unprecedented  eCtorta  in  health  re- 
search— and  In  fmure  years,  our  com- 
mitment to  this  vital  field  will  grow. 

Success  for  our  research  efforts  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  dedication  of 
thousands  of  profes^onal  researchers 
across  the  Nation,  but  w>on  the  adequacy 
of  the  facilities  available  to  them. 
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Realizing  this,  the  Congress,  through 
the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act,  has 
provided  since  1956  more  than  1,330 
matching  grants  totaling  over  $360  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  or  renovation 
of  research  space. 

I  believe  this  program  is  an  impressive 
example  of  the  commitment  of  our  people 
to  better  health — and  of  our  success  in 
pursuit  of  that  national  goal. 

It  is  with  pride,  therefore,  that  I  sub- 
mit for  the  information  of  the  Congress, 
the  10th  Annual  Report  of  the  Surgeon 
General  summarizing  our  aocomplMi- 
ments  under  the  Health  Research  Facili- 
ties Act,  as  amended. 

'  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Housi,  September  13, 1966. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  September  12.  1966: 

S.  3105.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  September  13, 1966: 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  Ml  today,  September  13,  1966,  he 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2263)  relat- 
ing to  the  composition  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  3625)  to  designate  the  dam  being 
constructed  on  the  Allegheny  River,  Pa.,, 
as  the  "Kinzua  Dam,"  and  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  such  dam  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  as  the  "Allegheny  Reservoir." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  {H.J. 
Res.  688)  to  give  effect  to  the  Agreement 
for  Facilitating  the  International  Circu- 
lation of  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials 
of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in 
1948,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  688)  to 
give  effect  to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitat- 
ing the  International  Circulation  of 
Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in  1948, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

RZPOBT  ON  ReCXIPT  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  LOAN 

Undeb    Small    Reclaiiatioit    Pbojicts    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 

application  for  a  supplemental  loan  from  the 

Settlement  Canyon  Irrigation  Co.,  of  Tooele, 

Utah,  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projecta 

Act    (with    accompanying   papers);    to    the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  of  PtrBLic  Law  89-428,  Authoiz- 

INO    Afpropuations    Undek    thk    Atomic 

Energy  Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washlngtcn,  D.C.,  trans, 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Public  Law  89-428  authorizing  ap- 
propriations pursuant  to  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  td  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with   amendments: 

S.  3500.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  retire  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Colglazier, 
Jr.,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Rept. 
No.  1598). 

.By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  483.  An  act  to  amend  section  2056  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1599) ;  and 

H.R.  11216.  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  articles  assembled  abroad  of 
products  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
1600). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McOEE: 
S.  3822.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oU  and  gas  lease  (Wy- 
oming 0280122);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGn  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  whMAi  appear  un- 
der a  s^arate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  KUCHXL  (for  hizaaeU,  Mr. 
Jacksok,  Mr.  AMDnaoN,  and  Ut. 
Itunrnt) : 

B.  3823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses:  to  the  Ctommlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kucrkl  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  3834.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Chlen 
Wu;  and 

S.  3835.  A  bill  to  aipend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  that 
committing  acts  dangerous  to  persons  on 
board  trains  shall  be  a  criminal  offense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.   Hart   when  he 
Introduced   the  last  above  mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  3826.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Rear  Adm. 
William  D.  Wright.  U.S.  Navy  (retired);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT  (by  request) : 

S.  3827.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  increased  contribution  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  for  the  Publication  of  Cus- 
toms Tariffs;  to  the  Committee' on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pclbbiort  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

UMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  tor  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that  the  un- 
finished business  not  be  displaced. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


the  Cheyenne  land  office  by  the  Moun- 
tain Fuel  Supply  Co..  the  lease  was  can- 
celed for  the  reason  that.the  full  rental 
fc«-  480  acre*  had  not  been  paid  in  1964, 
notwittastandlne  the  fact  that  the  lease 
at  that  time  showed  the  leased  tract  as 
320  acres. 

This.  Is  «  situation  quite  similar,  if  not 
Identical,  to  that  Involved  In  S.  2918. 
which  Is  now"  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  The  error  quite  clearly  was 
made  by  the  personnel  In  the  land  ofBce 
and  was  discovered  only  as  a  result  of 
the  lessee  bringing  It  to  the  attention  of 
the  land  office  in  an  effort  to  correct  the 
mistake.  It  is  my  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  under  existing  law  BLM  per- 
sonnel have  no  authority  whatsoever  to 
correct  situations  of  this  type  on  an  ad- 
ministrative basis  and  that  special  legis- 
lation is  the  only  recourse  a  lessee  such 
as  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.  has. 

For  that  reason  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3822)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  consider  a 
petition  for  reinstatement  of  an  oil  and 
gas  lease  (Wyoming  0280122),  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McOee.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

DESALTED  SEA  WATER  FOR  SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO  CONSIDER 
A  PETITION  FOR  REINSTATE- 
MENT OF  AN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE 
IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  I  am  Introducing  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co., 
a  Utah  corporation  which  does  conslder- 
aUe  business  within  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

This  corporation  was  issued  an  oil  and 
gas  lease  on  certain  public  lands  In  Wyo- 
ming by  the  Wyoming  office  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  This  orig- 
inal lease  was  effective  as  of  December 
1,  1963.  The  leased  acreage  was  de- 
scribed as  320  acres  and  the  rental  for 
thla  specfded  acreage  was  retained  on 
that  basis  by  the  Cheyenne  office  of  the 
BLM.  The  1964  rental  was  tendered  and 
accepted  on  that  basis  also. 

In  1965  an  agent  for  the  lessee  dis- 
covered that  the  Cheyenne  land  office 
made  an  error  and  that  the  proper  acre- 
age described  In  the  lease  should  have 
been  480  rather  than  320.  When  this 
error  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  sdong 
with  my  friend,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Jackson],  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Murphy], 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Andirson],  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  massive  de- 
salination plant  and  nuclear  power  gen- 
erating facility  to  be  built  off  the  coast 
of  southern  California.  The  Federal 
Government  will  contribute  $72.2  million 
toward  the  estimated  total  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $445  million  in  this  unique 
partnership  between  CStovemment  and 
private  enterprise.  Of  this  72.2,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  be  author- 
ized by  the  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  to  contribute  $57.2  million,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  be 
authorized  by  other  legislation  to  con- 
tribute the  additional  $15  million. 

In  the  8&th  Congress,  I  was  consponsor 
of  a  measure  which  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  five  demonstration  plants 
for  the  desalination  of  water.  One  of 
these  five  plants,  designed  to  produce  1 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day. 
was  built  In  San  Diego.  I  was  present 
when  the  demonstration  desalting  plant 
was  opened,  and  sea  water  was  converted 
into  fresh  water  for  use  in  San  Diego 
homes.  Its  capacity  was  later  increased 
to  1.4  million  gallons  per  day. 

Later,  when  the  Cubcm  Communist 
tjrrant,  Fidel  Castro,  attempted  to  isolate 
Guantanamo,  the  San  Diego  plant  was 
moved  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  Cuba. 
where  It  now  supplies  water  for  that  vital 
military  installation. 


By  comparison,  the  project  which  Is 
now  being  proposed  is  enormous.  It  will 
provide  southern  California  with  150 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day. 
The  new  salt  water  conversion  plant  will 
be  over  100  times  as  large  as  the  San 
Dlego-Guantanamo  plant;  it  will  more 
than  double  the  combined  capacity  of  all 
the  salt  water  conversion  plants  in  the 
world  today. 

This  bill  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  Federal 
desalination  program  extending  back 
over  15  years.  It  Is  the  fruition  of  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  On  August 
18,  1964.  these  agencies  signed  a  con- 
tract authorizing  a  wide  study  of  a  huge 
nuclear  fueled  sea  water  conversion  plant 
which  would  provide  large  quantities  of 
electric  power.  The  objective  was  a 
plant  capable  of  producing  150  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day.  enough  to 
supply  a  city  the  size  of  Boston  or  San 
Francisco. 

V  Included  in  the  study  was  a  proposal 
bmltted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power,  Southern 
CaUfomia  Edison  Co.,  and  San  Diego 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.  They  would  finance 
and  build  two  large — 3  million  thermal 
kilowatt —  nuclear  reactors  and  two  tur- 
bine generators.  The  reactors  would 
also  furnish  heat  for  the  desalting  plant 
and  steam  for  a  generator  unit  to  be 
constructed  by  the  metropolltah  water 
district.  The  total  electrical  output  from 
the  complex  would  be  1,800  megawatts. 

The  study  report  was  submitted  in 
December  1965  by  the  Bechtel  Corp.  of 
San  Francisco.  It  stated  that  the  proj- 
ect was  technically  feasible  and  could 
produce  fresh  water  at  a  cost  of  22  cents 
per  1,000  gallons  at  plant  site,  as  com- 
pared with  a  minimum  of  $1  at  existing 
desalting  plants. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  aspects  of 
the  report  was  Bechtel's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  complex  be  placet}  on  a 
manmade  Island  about  3,000  feet  off- 
shore from  Bolsa  Chica  State  Beach  In 
Orange  County,  just  a  few  miles  from 
my  own  home.  This  43-acre  Island 
would  be  connected  to  the  mainland  by 
a  two-lane  causeway  and  would  carry 
the  water  and  power  transmission  lines 
to  the  distribution  systems  of  the  metro- 
politan water  district  and  the  utility 
comptmies. 

The  potential  for  advancing  our  de- 
salting technology  through  the  construc- 
tion of  a  major  plant  Is  vast.  While 
distillation  Itself,  as  a  process  to  convert 
sea  water  to  drinking  water.  Is  hardly  a 
scientific  breakthrough,  its  application 
prior  to  this  time  has  been  largely  ex- 
perimental. 

Responsible  authorities  estimate  there 
will  be  50  million  people  In  California  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century.  With  our 
ever-expanding  population  taxing  water 
supplies  in  almost  every  section  of  our 
country,  improved  techniques  are  de- 
manded to  sustain  a  healthy  economy 
and  to  allow  a  livable  environment  to 
continue  to  exist.  While  desalination  is 
not  proposed  as  a  panacea  for  all  water 
ilia,  it  will  obvously  be  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  our  future  water  planning. 
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I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  area 
I  represent  Is  agsdn  demohstrating  its 
leadership  in  the  davelopment  of  Its 
water  resources.  TIW  southern  Cali- 
fornia coastal  plain  h(is  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  adequate  IocbJ  water  supplies 
since  the  population  booms  .of  the  last 
century  forced  it  Into  bold  and  Imagina- 
tive water  planning.  tThe  construction 
of  this  plant  is  a  great  step  on  the  path 
toward  reliable  water  eources  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  the  50  million  people  who 
will  be  with  us  sooner  than  we  realize. 

The  experience  and  technological 
skills  which  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  other  participating  groups  will  ob- 
tain from  this  project  have  a  deep 
significance  for  all  th(«e  concerned  with 
supplying  that  most  b$slc  necessity  for 
a  thriving  clvillzatlon^-water. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Sqqretary  of  the  In- 
terior describing  the  bUl  be  Incorporated 
in  the  Record  and  thWk  the  text  of  the 
bill  likewise  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  vsrill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3823)  Do  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  constriction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purpo^.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  KtJCHEL  (for  hlmsejlf  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  »«ad  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  dommittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Afljairs.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  I^cord.  as  follows: 

S.  382 

Be  It  enactei  by  the  iWnate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the\\United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ai^mbled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interim  is  authorized  to 
participate  In  the  devlelopment  of  tech- 
nology for  a  large-scale  desalting  plant  by 
providing  financial,  technical  or  other  assist- 
ance to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  for  the  design,  develop- 
ment, construction,  and  operation  of  a  water 
treatment  and  desalting  plant  to  be  con- 
structed as  a  part  of  a  dual-purpose  elec- 
trical power  generation  and  desalting  project 
in  the  southern  California  area. 

Sec.  2.  Before  provldiiig  any  assistance  as 
authorized  by  this  Act,  Itjhe  Secretary  shaU 
first  determine  that  the  iwalue  of  the  antici- 
pated technical  knowledge  and  experience  in 
desalting  to  be  derived  frt>m  his  participation 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  this 
facility  will  be  not  less  tthan  the  amovmt  of 
such  assistance.  ! 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  provide  the  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  a  contract  wlin  the  MetropoUtan 
Water  District  to  cover  such  periods  of  time 
as  he  may  consider  n^oessary  but  under 
which  the  UablUty  of  thel  United  States  shall 
be  contingent  upon  artproprlaUons  being 
available  therefor. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  herebl  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  ex^^d  867,200.000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


The  letter,  presented 
as  follows : 


ty  Mr.  KucHEL,  is 


U.S.  DEPAaTMENT  OF  THE 

OmcE  or 
Washinffton,  B.C.,  _ 
Hon.  HiTBERT  H.  HnicpH 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Psesident: 
sideratlon  Is  a  draft  of 
for  the  participation  of 


CWterior, 
THE  Secrbtart. 
September  12,  1966. 


T 


Ei^loaed  for  your  con- 
a  bin  "To  provide 
tiie  Department  of 


the  Interior  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  rctpommend  that  this  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  rep- 
resented by  the  OtDce  of  Saline  Water.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  (OSW).  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC).  has  ex- 
ecuted a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
with  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  (MWD)  on  the  principal 
features  of  an  arrangement  providing  for  cer- 
tain specified  assistance  from  OSW  and  AEC 
in  connection  with  research  and  develop- 
ment, (design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
a  large-scale  dual-purpose  nuclear  electric 
power  and  sea  water  conversion  plant.  The 
combination  plant  Is  to  be  financed,  owned, 
and  operated  by  MWD  and  a  group  of  public 
and  private  electric  utilities  (the  utUities) 
serving  the  Southern  California  area.  A 
separaite  agreement  will  be  executed  by  MWD 
with  the  utilities,  based  upon  the  utilities' 
proposal. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  a  basis 
for  the  purchase  of  valuable  advanced  tech- 
nology by  OSW  participation  In  the  con- 
struction and  opwaOon  of  the  multlmllllon- 
gallon-per-day  desalting  plant.  We  have  also 
enclosed,  for  the  files  of  your  Committee,  a 
copy  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
and  a  report  on  the  proposed  project  entitled 
"A  Justification  of  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Participation  In  the  MWD  Dual- 
Purpose  Plant".  We  understand  that  a 
separate  request  for  legislation  authorizing 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  participation  in 
this  project  Is  being  made  by  that  agency. 

The  dual  purpose  plaat  is  to  built  by  MWD 
with  the  utilities  group,  comprised  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  PoweiV 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Compariy 
and  the  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
The  Installation  will  be  designed  to  produce 
150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  generate  ap- 
proximately 1.800  megawatts  of  electrical 
power.  The  proposed  project,  subject  to  final 
firm  contracts  and  necessary  approvals  by 
Congress  and  the  involved  agencies,  provides 
an  early  opportunity  for  the  Government  to 
participate  with  MWD  in  the  development 
and  construction  of  a  dual-purpose  plant, 
the  technology  of  which  is  Important  to  fu- 
ture planning  of  both  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

Since  1959.  the  MWD.  a  public  corporation 
organized  for  the  piurpose  of  supplying  sup- 
plemental water  to  its  member  agencies  for 
domestic,  industrial,  and  other  beneficial 
uses,  has  made  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
desalting  sea  water  as  a  possible  new  means 
of  implementing  future  water  supply  plans. 
In  August  1964.  the  District  entered  Into  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  jointly  spon- 
soring an  engineering  and  economic  feasibil- 
ity study  for  a  combination  water-desalting 
and  electric  power-generating  plant.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior,  through  its  Of- 
fice of  Saline  Water,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  contracted  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government.  In  April  1966, 
the  utilities  offered  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
posed dual-purpose  plant,  indicating  their 
willingness  to  furnish,  own.  and  operate  a 
two-unit  nuclear  power  plant.  This  group 
earlier  In  the  year  had  appointed  a  conmilt- 
tee  of  its  representatives  to  work  with  MWD 
In  developing  information  on  the  power  as- 
pects. Under  the  proposal  of  joint  participa- 
tion, the  nuclear  reactor  units  would  be  de- 
signed to  have  sufficient  capacity  to  supply 
the  power  requirements  of  the  utilities  as 
well  as  the  steam  and  power  requirements 
of  the  District.  The  District  would  own  a 
back-pressure  tiirbine  and  the  desalting 
plant. 


This  request  for  authorization  Is  baaed  on 
the  comprehensive  year-long  technical  and 
economic  s»udy  Jointly  sponsored  by  MWD. 
AEC,  and  OSW.  In  addition,  it  provides  a 
prime  opportunity  effectively  to  utilize,  in  a 
timely  fashion  the  technology  developed 
through  basic  research  and  en^neertng  de- 
velopment program  sponsored  by  OSW  to  de- 
velop the  best  and  moet  economical  proc- 
esses and  methods  for  converting  saline  water 
Into  water  suitable  for  beneficial  consump- 
tive piuiioses.  This  program  has  Included 
the  engineering  research  and  technical  de- 
velopment work  to  advance  processes  and 
plant  designs  to  the  point  of  large  and  prac- 
tical scale  demonstration.  Although  a  num- 
ber of  conversion  processes  are  being  devel- 
oped to  meet  specific  needs  for  desalting  un- 
der widely  varied  conditions,  the  multistage 
flash  distillation  process  selected  in  the  pro- 
posed dual-purpose  plant  is  the  process  most 
advanced  for  use  in  large  sea  water  conver- 
sion plants. 

To  achieve  the  goals  set  forth  In  the  1964 
report  to  President  Johnson,  "Program  for 
Advancing  Desalting  Technology,"  which  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  SO- 
US (70  Stat.  500),  to  expand,  extend,  and 
accelerate  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram, the  Importance  of  developing  tech- 
nology applicable  to  large-scale  sea  water 
conversion  has  been  emphasized.  The  de- 
salting program  plan  which  wa*  presented 
and  subsequently  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  on  Augxist  11, 
1965,  included  the  posslbUity  of  construc- 
tion by  OSW  of  a  large  prototype  sea  water 
conversion  desalting  plant  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  advanced  engineering  develop- 
ment program  being'  carried  forward,  pro- 
vided the  specific  project  proposal  received 
Congressional  authorization. 

OSW  participation  in  the  project  Is  keyed 
to  the  value  of  the  Information  and  data  to 
be  gained  and  will  take  the  form  of  a  pur- 
chase of  needed  technology  and  operating 
experience.  We  have  considered  alternatives 
for  proceeding  with  the  development,  and 
proving  out  the  engineering  feasibility  and 
economics  of  the  multistage  flash  distillation 
process  on  a  large  scale.  These  are:  (1)  the 
Government  financing  of  a  single-purpose 
60-mllllon  gpd  prototype  plant.  (2)  purchase 
of  technology  and  operating  experience 
through  the  cooperative  effort  In  the  MWD 
leO-miUion  gpd  plant.  (3)  a  similar  cooper- 
ative effort  in  the  proposed  Israeli  100-mll- 
lion  gpd  plant,  and  (4)  participation  through 
a  cooperative  effort  with  an  outside  group  In 
the  construction  and  operation  of  either  a 
dual-  or  single-purpose  50-mllUon  gpd 
prototype  plant. 

We  have  concluded  that  participation  In 
the  MWD  project  is  clearly  the  most  advan- 
tageous from  the  standpoints  of  location, 
time,  and  cost.  This  effective  partnership 
with  public  and  private  water  and  power 
utilities,  to  advance  the  technologies  of  dual- 
purpose  desalting  and  nuclear  power-gen- 
erating plants  win  reduce  the  financial  bur- 
den on  the  Federal  taxpayer.  Moreover,  the 
product  water  wlU  be  fed  Into  an  existing 
supply  system  to  be  blended  with  Colorado 
River  water.  The  tentative  arrangements  be- 
ing worked  out  may  be  a  landmark  in  de- 
veloping an  effective  pturtnershlp  in  public 
and  private  power  utility  relationships.  An 
additional  advantage  is  found 'in  the  fact 
that  the  tise  of  desalted  water  is  fitted  into 
an  existing  and  operating  systenk,  operated  by 
a  public  water  agency.  Thus,  the  project 
wUl  serve  to  demonstrate  the  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  this  application  and 
to  encourage  public  acceptance  and  con- 
fidence in  desalting  as  a  dependable  source  of 
water.  Although  Government  participation 
Is  Umlted  to  a  specific  time  period,  tech- 
nological advantages  will  continue  to  accrue 
for  the  life  of  the  plant. 
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On  tlM  basis  of  an  cngtnccrtn;  and  e«o- 
Bomle  f«ua»Ulty  study  by  tbe  BccMM  Cor- 
ponUon  for  MWD,  the  bvUldlng  of  th«  «lual- 
purpose  plant  Is  catlmated  to  coat  $400.- 
900,000.  Of  tfcls  total,  the  Island  alt«  and 
ttae  ilsusltliic  plant  wttb  Its  associated  pow- 
er facdttlss  »r»  estimated  to  ooet  $153,700,- 
eoo.  It  1»  proposed  that  the  Federal  Oot- 
•smment  tos  authorlaed  to  partlctpate  in 
tbefl«  latter  eosta  to  the  extent  of  $«»,T00,- 
eoo — $4A.700.000  ftom  tbe  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  $15,000,000  fiom  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlnlon.  In  addition. 
It  U  proposed  that  Uie  Department  of  the 
Interior  participate  In  the  operation  and 
maintenance  erf  the  desalting  plant  to  the 
extent  of  an  additional  $11,000,000.  Thns. 
the  total  Oovemment  contrtbtitlon  would 
be  $73,300,000.  with  the  Interior  portion 
being  $57»0,000. 

The  present  plan  la  to  build  the  desalting 
plant  m  two  phases.  The  first  phase  wilt 
develop  60  million  gallons  per  day  of  fresh 
water — tbe  second  will  produce  another 
100  million  gallons  per  day.  Experience 
with  the  first  phase  will  prorlde  significant 
tnfonnatlon  for  making  decisions  about  the 
second  phase.  Since  the  largest  technologi- 
cal benefits  expected  to  accrue  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  phase,  $49,200,000  of  the 
Federal  capital  contribution  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  It.  'As  and  when  the  second 
phase  proceeds,  the  Government  wUl  con- 
tribute an  additional  $11,500,000  toward  the 
capital   costs. 

oew  wlH  furnish  technical  parameters 
for  the  desaning  plant  design  and  construc- 
tion baaed  on  information  and  data  de- 
veloped through  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  Including  module  testa  to  be 
conducted  at  the  8aa  Uego  Saline  Water 
Test  Faculty. 

08W  wUl  provide  review  asslstano*  and 
advice  during  daslgn.  construction  and  it- 
eration periods,  qualified  technical  person- 
nel to  maintain  liaison  between  UWD  and 
the  Government  agencies  Involved,  and  as- 
sistance In  the  procurement  of  materials. 
and  acquisition  of  specialized  services. 

In  rettim  for  the  assistance  provided, 
08W  wUI  be  granted  the  right  to  propose 
experiments  and  participate  In  their  experl- 
m^nt^l  operation,  reasonable  access  to  the 
plant  by  OeW  or  others  as  authorized  by 
08W,  aiMl  the  use  for  puUlcatlon  of  all  tech- 
nological data  and  Information  resnltlns 
from  the  daslgn.  cons^uctlon,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  desalting  plant.  In- 
cluding substantial  rights  tmder  patents 
granted  based  on  work  on  the  project. 

We  balieve  the  proposed  legislation  rep- 
resents a  dynamic  step  forward  In  the  devel- 
opment of  processes  for  the  economical  con- 
Tsrskm  of  saline  waters  for  beneficial  con- 
sumptive use.  We  consider  this  proposal  to 
be  of  paramount  Importance  In  the  effort  to 
find  new  ways  and  means  of  conserving  and 
Increasing  tbe  water  resources  of  the  Nation. 
We  recommend  Its  immediate-  consideration 
and  approval. 

The  Bureau   of   the   Budget   has   advised 
that  tbe  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  tbe  President's  program. 
Sincerely   yours, 

STBWAar  L.  Udau,, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Crime  to  endanger  the  safety  of  persons 
traveling  on  trains. 

In  recent  monibs.  It  ba*  been  called 
to  my  attentkn  tbct  ttaere  ar^  many  In- 
eidenta  where  rocks  and  other  objects  are 
thrown  at  rapidly  moving  trains  and  that 
this  would  become  an  increasing  hazard 
as  we  experiment  with  new,  high-speed 
rail  transportation. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  i4>proprlate 
Federal  agencies  will  have  an  of^ortu- 
nlty  to  study  and  analjrze  this  legislation 
and  report  on  It  so  that  Congress  could 
consider  action  next  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appr(H>riateIy  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  3825)  to  amend  title  IS 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
provide  that  committing  acts  dangerous 
to  persons  on  board  trains  shall  be  a 
criminal  offense.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hast, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  18,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  TO  PROVIDE  THAT 
COMMITTINO  ACTS  DANGEROUS 
TO  PERSONS  ON  BOARD  TRAINS 
SHALL  BE  A  CRIMINAL  OFFENSE 

Mr.  HART.   Mr.  President,  I  Introdnce 
a  bill  proposing  that  it  be  a  Federal 


INCREASED  UJ3.  CONTRIBUTION 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU 
FOR  THE  PUBLICATICHM  OP  CUS- 
TOMS TARIFFS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  Increased  contribution  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  fcH-  the  Publication 
of  Customs  Tariffs. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  ot  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  whoi  the  matter  Is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  August  30, 1966, 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

The  bill  (S.  3827)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  an  increased  contribution 
by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of 
the  International  Bureau  for  the  Publi- 
cation of  Customs  Tariffs,  introduced  by 
"Mr.  FuLBRicHT,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

f(dk>ws: 

S.3827 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbcre 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  to 
the  Department  of  State  the  siun  of  $8,658 
for  tbe  payment  by  tbe  United  States  of  con- 
tributions for  ttae  support  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Publication  of  Customs 
TariOs,  which  sum  shall  be  In  addition  to 
tbe  contributions  authorised  by  the  conven- 
tion, as  amended,  establishing  such  Pureau. 


The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Pul- 
BKiGBT,  is  as  follows: 

TRZ  SBCBKTAmT  OF  Statk, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  39. 1988. 
Tm  Vicx  PuBDnrr, 
US.  Senate. 

DK*m  Ub.  Tics  Paxsmurc  Tliere  is  en- 
closed for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
a  draft  bill  which  would  authorise  an  in- 
crease In  tbe  annual  i4>proprlation  for  the 
support  of  tbe  International  Bureau  for  tbe 
Publication  of  Customs  TMlffa. 

The  United  States  has,  since  1891.  been  a 
member  of  this  Bureau,  established  at  Brus- 
sels by  a  multilateral  convention  of  1800  (26 
Stat.  1S18.  see  also  8  UST  (pt.  3)  1671).  Tbe 
only  function  of  tbe  Bureau  la  tbe  useful 
one  of  translating,  publishing,  and  distribut- 
ing the  tariff  laws  and  regulations  of  tbe 
various  countries  and  other  customs  terri- 
tories throughout  the  world  (art.  2.  2$  Stat. 
1519).  The  convention  and  supplementary 
documents  (regulations  and  final  declara- 
tions) provlds  that  contrlbirtloru  ^all  be 
paid  by  the  member  countries  to  defray  the 
•oat  of  the  Bureau's  operation.  The  United 
States  anniial  contribution  la  now  $8,$68. 

In  19S3  the  Prcaldent  of  tbe  Bureau.  In 
his  annual  report,  pointed  out  that  the 
"growing  complexity  and  number  of  Customs 
tariffs  throughout  the  world",  and  the  grow- 
ing demand  from  both  pubHc  and  private 
sources  for  Its  publications  containing  their 
texts.  Justified  an  increass  In  the  Bureau 
staff  beyond  that  which  could  be  flnaaaced 
under  tbe  existing  arrangements. 

Forty-one  of  the  seventy  msmber  coun- 
tries. Including  Canada,  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  accounting  for  well  over 
60%  of  the  contributions  according  to  tbe 
prevailing  proportional  schedule,  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  double  their  contributions. 
This  request  from  tbe  Bureau,  through  the 
Belgian  Government,  that  the  United  States 
agree  to  double  Its  contribution  has  raised 
the  question  of  tbe  best  method  of  obtain- 
ing an  authorization  for  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $8,658  for  the 
Union.  The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  provide 
such  an  authorization.  The  combined  Unit- 
ed States  contribution  of  $17,316,  under  both 
the  convention  and  tbe  bill,  would  be  less 
than  7%  Of  the  total  contributions  to  the 
Bureau. 

The  various  Executive  agencies  that  have 
responsibilities  relating  to  foreign  trade, 
especially  the  Department  of  Commerce,  find 
the  publications  of  foreign  tariffs  (particu- 
larly the  English  translations)  of  great  value 
In  handling  questions  raised  by  exporters 
and  In  preparing  for  negotiations  for  the 
reduction  of  tariff  barriers  to  United  States 
exports.  The  Bureau  has  translated  the 
new  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  four  languages  which  It  uses  In 
addition  to  English — French,  German,  Italian 
and  Spanish. 

It  U  recommended  that  tbe  Congrers 
promptly  enact  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  to  authorize  a  mod- 
est Increase  in  tbe  United  States  contribu- 
tion in  order  to  assist  tbe  Bureau  In  ttae 
continuation  of  its  most  useful  activity. 

The   Bureau  of   the   Budget  advises  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  from  the  stand- 
point of  tbe  Administration  program  to  tbe 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dban  Rusk. 


September  13,  .  )66 


PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  HEMISFAIR  19MEX- 
POSmON,  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX.— 
AMENDMENT    - 

ai^KWDicnrr  no.  •** 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH    submitted    an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
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him,  to  the  bill  (HJl  115098)  to  provide 
for  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  HemisFair  1968  Exposition  to  be  held 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1968,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Gommittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSP(j>KSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington  [Mr.  IJackson]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator!  from  the*  State  of 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  k^nnedt]  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  37M,  the  Clean  Lakes 
Act  of  1966,  at  its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered, 

PARTICIPATION  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOKIN  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  OPERApON  OF  PROTO- 
TYPE DESALTING^LANT— NOTICE 
OF  HEARING 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
that  public  hearings  viUl  be  held  Septem- 
ber 19  by  the  Senate  [Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  S.  3823,  a 
bill  I  introduced  earlier  today  to  provide 
for  the  participation  pi  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  th^  construction  and 
operation  of  a  large 
plant,  and  for  other  pi 

The  hearings  will 
room  3110  of  the 
Building.    All  those 

their  views  for  the  coi  . 

portant  piece  of  legislation  are  invited  to' 
do  so. 


prototype  desalting 
ses. 

Qgin  at  11  ajn.  in 
itw   Senate   OfiQce 

Jo  wish  to  express 
itnlttee  on  this  im- 


OF       GOV- 

AND     GOV- 

ISLANDS— 


POPULAR 
ERNOR 
ERNOR 
NOTICE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Uk  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcdmmittee  on  Terri- 
tories of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  conduct  a  hearing  on 
Thursday,  September  22,  on  H.R.  11775 
and  Hil.  11777,  toproWlde  for  the  popu- 
lar election  of  the  Goveiiior  of  Guam  and 
the  Governor  of  the  yargin  Islands,  re- 
spectively. [' 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  BuUding,  beginning  at 
10  ajn.  All  interested  parties  who  may 
wish  to  testify  or  sub|tiit  statements  on 
these  measures  shoul(|  contact  members 
of  the  committee  staff  in  order  that  an 
agenda  of  witnesses  m$y  be  prepared. 


NOTICE  OF  RfeiCEIPT  OF 
NOMINA-tlONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  \Ut.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Comtnittee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  tonounce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois,  James 
M.  Nabrit,  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, William  C.  Poster,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Clifford  P.  Case,  U.S.  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  and  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Id^o,  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica to  the  21st  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  and, 
James  Roosevelt,  of  California,  Mrs.  Eu- 
genie ifiiderson,  of  Minnesota,  Mrs. 
Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  George  L.  Klllion,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  of  New 
York,  to  be  alternate  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  21st 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  13,  1966,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2263)  relating 
to  the  composition  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  General  Sessions. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1558,  and  tliat  the  remainder  of  the 
calendar  be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES  INCIDENT 
TO  EVACUATION  OF  DEPENDENTS 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  11979)  to  make  permanent  the 
act  of  May  22, 1965,  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  special  allowances  to  dependents 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  to 
offset  expenses  Incident  to  their  evacua- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "by"  to 
strike  out  "striking  out ',  and  terminates 
on  June  30,  1966*."  and  Insert  "striking 
out  'June  30,  1966'  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  'June  30, 1971.'  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  the  authority  for  the 
payment  of  special  allowances  to  evacu- 
ated dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1594),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSB 

The  bill  as  amended  would  (1)  authorize 
a  5-year  extension  of  the  authority  to  pay 
special  allowances  to  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  who  are  evacuated 
because  of  emergencies,  and  (2)  permit  the 
payment  of  such  allowances  to  dependents 


Who  are  evacuated  to  tbe  States  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska,  or  to  a  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

EXPLANATION 

Public  Law  89-26  authorized  the  payment 
of  special  allowances  and  dislocation  allow- 
ances to  dependents  of  members  of  tbe  uni- 
formed services  whenever  these  dependents 
are  evacuated  from  an  overseas  danger  area 
to  the  United  States.  The  need  for  such 
authority  had  been  Ulustrated  during  the 
evacuation  of  dependents  of  military  person- 
nel from  the  naval  base  at  Ouantanamo  Bay. 
Cuba,  to  Norfolk,  Va..  In  October  of  1962. 
The  dependents  were  evacuated  under  cir- 
ciimstances  that  permitted  them  to  cari^ 
limited  amounts  of  clothing.  Most  of  them 
arrived  In  Norfolk  with  only  limited  funds 
and  several  cases  of  serious  hardship  resulted. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
authority  for  the  payment  of  special  allow- 
ances to  evacuated  dependents  be  temporary 
In  nature  and  that  It  expire  on  June  30.  1966. 
The  authority  has  expired  and  the  piu-pose 
of  this  bill  is  to  continue  It  for  another 
period  of  6  years. 

In  addition  to  tbe  evacuation  of  depend- 
ents from  Cuba  In  October  of  1962,  other  de- 
pendents were  evacuated  from  Haiti  In  1963. 
from  tne  x-anama  Canal  Zone  and  Isle  of 
Cyprus  In  February  1964,  and  from  Vietnam 
and  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965. 
After  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-26  de- 
pendents -vere  evacuated  from  Pakistan  and 
Indonesia  In   September  and  October   1965. 

EXTENDING    APFUCATION   TO    ALASKA,    HAWAfi, 
AND    TEBRFTORIES    OK    POSSESSIONS 

The  basic  law  restricts  entitlement  to  the 
payment  of  special  allowances  when  depend- 
ents are  evacuated  "from  places  outside  the 
United  States  to  places  inside  the  United 
States."  This  language  has  been  construed 
as  being  limited  to  the  48  contiguous  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  a  con- 
struction has  prohibited  the  payment  of 
allowances  to  dependents  who  are  evacuated 
to  the  States  of  Hawaii  or  Alaska,  or  a  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 
To  avoid  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  whose 
homes  are  In  one  of  the  extracontlnental 
United  States,  or  a  territory  or  a  possession 
of  the  United  States,  this  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  restrictive  phrase  "from  places  out- 
side the  Unit^  States  to  places  Inside  tbe 
United  States."!* 

ALLOWANCE  THAT  MAT  BE  PAID 

The  kinds  of  special  allowances  that  may 
be  paid  under  the  authority  that  would  be 
extended  by  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  dislocation  allowance :  Under  present 
permanent  law  (37  U.S.C.  407),  a  member  Is 
entitled  to  a  dislocation  allowance  only  when 
his  dependents  make  an  authorized  move  In 
connection  with  a  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion. The  dislocation  allowance  Is  equal  to 
1  month's  basic  allowance  for  quarters. 

(2)  Waiver  of  recovery  of  not  more  than 
1  month's  baAc  pay  previously  advanced 
under  section  1006(c)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code:  Under  thU  section  of  Utle  37, 
the  Secretary  concerned  has  authority  to  ad- 
vance up  to  2  months'  basic  pay.  But  this 
is  essentially  a  4oan.  The  act  allows  waiver 
of  recovery  of  up  to  1  month's  portion  of 
any  basic  pay  advanced  If  It  Is  found  re- 
covery would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience  or  against  the  public  Interest. 

(3)  A  per 'diem  payment:  The  payment  Is 
ordinarily  limited  to  30  days  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  ttae  serv- 
ice concerned.  ITnder  present  permanent 
law,  dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  evacuated  from  an  oversea 
area  "to  safe  haven"  In  another  oversea  area 
are  entitled  to  a  per  dlem  payment  and  the 
cost-of-living  allowance  prescribed  for  the 
area  to  which  they  are  evacuated.    But  there 
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U  no  permanent  authority  at  prwent  fOr 
such  allowances  when  the  dependents  are 
evaciiated  to  the  United  States. 

(4)  Shipment  of  a  private  vehicle  to  a 
Umporary  reaWence  selected  at  the  Urn*  o£ 
•racaattoa:  Th«  vehicle  may  also  b«  trans- 
ported from  the  temporary  residence  to  tb» 
servtesmian-B  subsequent  permanent  duty 
staUon  at  Government  expwise.  Present  per- 
manent law  UmltB  tranaportatton  of  a  pri- 
vate vehicle  at  Government  eq;>ense  to  a 
permanent  change  of  station. 

All  of  the  above  paymenU  wouM  only  be 
paid  when  the  evacuations  are  ordered  by 
competent  authority. 

COST 

It  Is  impractical  to  predict  the  cost  of  this 
authority  because  It  Is  Impossible  to  foresee 
the  circumstances  In  which  dependents  maj 
be  ordered  evacuated.  Evacuation  expenser. 
in  Jtecal  year  19*6  were  »«68,3e9. 
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tar  th«  Medical  Servtee  Corpe  to  be  aHowed 
one  of  the  Armys  general  oAcer  spaees. 
oo«r 
Tte  cost  of  thU  bm  la  nellglble  as  thwa 
would  be  no  Increase  In  the  total  numb«r  o« 
general  oaeers  autborlaed  for  the  Army. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  GRADE  OP 
BRIGADIER  GENERAL  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS  OP  THE 
REGULAR  AKAflT 

The  Wn  (H.R.  11488)  to  authorize  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  corijidered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 

time,  and  passed.  

Mr.  MANSPIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 

asJc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

•  (No.  1595),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


This  bill  would  authorlae  one  olBcer  of  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Army  to  hold 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 


XZFLAKATIOtr 

Under  existing  law,  the  grade  of  colonel 
te  the  highest  Itegular  grade  In  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  of  the  Army,  which  has  an  of- 
ficer strength  of  approximately  43*0.  of 
whom  1.793  are  Regular  Army  oflleers.  Ttils 
Is  the  only  male  corps  In  the  Army  that  dees 
not  have  an  authorization  for  a  general  of- 
ficer. 

The  general  ofBcer  strength  anthorlaed  J  or 
the  Army  Is  based  on  the  total  oflJcer  strength 
of  the  Army.  If  'he  number  of  Medl<»l 
Service  Corps  oflleers  was  excluded  from  the 
base,  the  number  of  general  oflleers  aoUior^ 
iBed  for  the  Army  would  be  reduced  by  30  to 
36.  The  committee  was  Informed  that  10 
Anny  branches  or  control  groups  that  have 
fewer  oflleers  than  the  Medical  Service  Corpa 
have  at  least  1  general  oflJcer  each. 

The  work  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  U 
varied  and  Includes  such  activities  as  med- 
ical supply,  personnel  management,  admin- 
istration, and  stamitg  of  hospttals.  The 
corps  Includes  four  sections  estabUsbed  by 
lAw-  the  Pharmacy  Supply  and  Administra- 
tion Sectton:  the  Medical  AHled  Sciences 
Section;  the  Sanitary  Bnglneerlng  Section; 
and  the  Optometry  Section.  About  3S  per- 
cent of  the  Army  aOeers  holding  a  Ph  D.  de- 
gree ar«  in  tbe  Medical  Service  Corps,  whteh 
has  eair  *  percent  ot  the  Army  oOcer 
■iDmicth. 

1^  «b«  nvaabar  at  aAcan  e—iawUy  on  ac- 
tive duty,  tb*  Army  la  anIbM-laad  4(7S  general 
oOceia.  This  MH  does  w»t  sntttaotiM  an  a4- 
dUional  geaeral  iMt  si .  but  tha  Medical 
Sarvica  Corps  would  b*  allowed  one  of  the 
Anny'a  i-^i'T''"*'y  autborlaad  number  of  gen- 
erala. 

For  **'*  reasons  mentioned  above,  the  com- 
mittee considers  that  it  Is  not  unreasonable 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  REGULAR  COM- 
MlSSIOira  POR  MALE  NURSES  AND 
MEDICAL    SPECIALISTS    IN    THE 
ARMY.  NAVY,  AND  AIR  FORCE 
The  bin  (H.R.  420)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  com- 
missioning of  male  persons  in  the  Regular 
Army  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Army 
Medical   Specialist   Corps,  the  Regular 
Navy  In  the  Nurse  Corps,  and  the  Regular 
Air  R)rce  with  a  view  to  designation  as 
Air  Force  nurses  and  medical  special- 
ists   and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Recobd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1596).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
theblU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoso. 

as  follows: 

Fuavoaa 

This  blU  would  authorise  RegvUar  com- 
missions for  male  ofHcers  In  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps, 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  and  In  the  Air  Force 
with  designation  as  Air  Fbrce  nurses  and 
medical  specialists. 

BCFLAMATIOir 

Since  1955  male  persons  have  been  eligible 
to  become  commlsaloned  officers  In  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  and  the  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps,  but  their  commissions  are  as  Reserve 
ofltcers.  There  Is  no  authority  for  male 
nunes  to  be  appointed  as  Regular  oflleers  in 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  There  U  no  pro- 
hlblUon  against  appointment  of  males  aa 
nurses  or  medical  specialists  In  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  but  several  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  Air  Force  nurses  and  medical  si>e- 
ciailsts  use  the  words  "she"  or  "her"  or  other 
language  that  might  be  construed  to  restrict 
the  application  ot  these  provisions  to  female 
ofllcars. 

Since  approval  of  the  authority  to  com- 
mission male  nurses  and  medical  specialists 
In    the   Armed    Forces,    sufBclent   time    has 
oUpeart    to   evaluate    the    professional    per- 
formance of  these  oflleers.    Male  nurses  and 
medical   specialists   have   proved   that   they 
can  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  med- 
ical mlastons  of  the  military  services.    They 
have    demonstrated    their    effectiveness    as 
general  nurssa.  psychiatric  nurses,  operating 
room  nuraea,  and  anesthetists.     They  have 
made   important   contributions   in   airborne 
units  and  In  emergency  care  units  for  orga- 
nlzaUona  such  as  the  Special  Forces.     The 
committee  was  Informed  that  97  male  nurses 
of  the  Army  are  now  serving  In  Vietnam  and 
that  their  performance  has  been  outstanding. 
Authority  for  regular  commleetons  for  male 
nunaa  and  medical  specialists  is  intended  to 
cause   the    retention    on    active    duty    <<   a 
iMfgai  numbes  o<  oulc  nuisea  and  to  en- 
courage  others    to  seek    a   mUltary   caraar. 
An  the  Armed  Forces  are  experiencing  short- 
ages of  trained  nurses  and,  to  the  extent  that 
this    bill    achieves    Its    desired    effect,    these 
shortages  would  be  rilevfated.    In  this  con- 
nection. It  Is  notable  tl»«  1«  many  fnstances 
male  nurses  can  moaln  on  active  d«ty  for 
longer   periods    than   can   woman,    because 
family  respoiwibmtlea  are  not  as  nkely  to 
terminate  the  career  of  a  male  nurse. 


Tor  h  period  of  9  years  the  bill  permits 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  waive  maxlmunj 
M*  raaalrainanta   for   the   appointment   of 
n^l-  awMB  and  medical  specialists  who  are 
on  active  duty  oa  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this    btU.     Without   this   savings   provision 
many  male  Nurse  Corps  officers  of  the  Army 
would  be  ineligible  for  appointment  In  the 
Beggar  .Vrmy  because  their  years  of  acUve 
commissioned  service  began  soon  after  their 
SSth  blrtht'ay.    Authority  to  waive  the  maxi- 
mum age  p.-ovlslon»  will  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  teuder  Regular  commis- 
sions to  outstanding  malo  nurses  who  other- 
wise would  be  IneUglble  for  consideraUon. 
coar 
It  Is  Unpractical  to  estimate  the  eoet  of 
thU  bill  because  of  uncertalnUes  about  the 
niunber  of  male  nurses  to  be  commissioned 
and  the  number  of  male  nurses  who  might 
remain  on  active  duty  until  they  qualify  for 
the  immediate  receipt  of  retired  pay  If  they 
were  not  granted  Regular  commissions.    The 
committee  was  Informed  that  the  bill  will 
not  Increase  the  budgetary  requlremenU  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


September  13, 


REMOVAL  OF  INEQUITIES  IN  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  PROMOTION  OP- 
PORTUNITIES OF  CERTAIN  OFFI- 
CERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill    (H.R.  15005)     to    amend    UUe    10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  inequities 
in  the  active  duty  promotion  opportuni- 
ties of  certain  ofBcers  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  amendments  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
That,  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  through  Jvme  30.  1072,  the 
columns  under  the  headings  "For  colonels 
and  "For  lieutenant  colonels"  contained  m 
the    table    in    secUon    8202(a)    of    title    18, 
United    SUtes    Code,    are    suspended.    For 
such  columns  shall  read  as  follows: 

"For    For  lieutenant 
colonels        colonels 
3, 500  «.  500 

3. 850  7. 708 

4,3ia  8,9U 

4. 677  10,118 

4.098  11,321 

5.  38S  13.  537 

S,  854  13. 732 

8.013  14.987 

8.373  18.143 

8,730  17.348 

7,  089  18. 533 

7,  449  19,  758 

7. 807  20. 983 

t,  168  33.  IW. 

Sac.  3.  For  a  period  of  six  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  authorized 
strengths  prescribed  by  section  8202  of  titte 
10  United  States  Code,  may  be  exceeded  ( 1) 
by  1  000  for  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  cotonel; 
and  (3)  by  the  foUowlng  numbers  for  the 
grade  of  major: 

Fiscal  years  following         mmher  to  exceed 
enactmant;  authorUed  ttrength 

second l^lll 

Third •'^3* 

Fourth *-7" 

Fifth   - ^-^ 

Sixth *■'* 

Howevar.  Qw  authority  to  exceed  the  an- 
fhorteetf  Btrrogths  toy  I.OO©  for  «M  grade 
of  Ueut«naB«  eolone!.  an*  1.SW  *«» 
tha  grada  of  major  atrtJh^rtoetf  toy 
acOaa  laagr  be  aaod  only  ta  tha 
tfaas  drastta  imthictHmB  or  UKremm  in  tte 
niithitr*!""*  strength,  of  tha  aoTSlsalfcd  oA- 
flcera  on  active  daty  U»  the  Ate  Force  occur 
within  a  short  period  of  time  and  that  such 
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changes  seriously  lmp«4e  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  major  and  lileutenant  colonel  aa 
determined  by  the  Secwtary  of  the  Air  Force, 
who  BhaU  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  not  later  than  60  days  fol- 
lowing the  utilization  t>t  any  of  the  numbers 
covered  In  this  sentenc^. 

The  amendments  jt^ere  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  [were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  fead  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  itjie  third  time,  and 
passed.  i 

The  title  was  amepded  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  Utile  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  tli*  authorized  num- 
bers for  the  grade  of  major,  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  colonel  In  the  Air  Force  In 
order  to  provide  actilve  duty  promotion 
opportunities  for  certain  ofBcers,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  e:(eerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1597),  explaining  the  purposes 
ofthebUI.  I 

There  being  no  obd^tlon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I '. 

PtJHPnSE 

The  purpose  of  the>^U  is  to  Increase  the 
authorized  number  foJNSt  grades  of  major, 
lieutenant  colonel,  anA  cilonel  In  order  to 
provide  the  officers  on  active  duty  In  the  Air 
Force  a  promotion  program  comparable  to 
the  programs  for  the  other  military  services. 
xxpuiManoN 

The  bill  may  be  sufunarlzed  as  follows: 

XNCRXASX  THaOt7CH   TUli^  30,    1972,   IN   CRAOES 
OF  COLONXL  AND  Ln»TENANT  COLONEL  - 

The  bill  aa  amentied  would  siupend 
through  June  30,  1972,  the  permanent  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  for  the  Air  Force  for  the  grades  of 
colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  provides  for  a  new  sliding  scale  dur- 
ing this  period  for  these  two  grades.  Based 
on  the  current  total  ofllcer  strength  of  ap- 
proximately 128.000  officers,  this  amendment 
would  increase  the  authorized  numbers  for 
these  grades  to  a  sum  approximately  equal 
to  the  combined  total,  presently  authorized 
under  both  the  permanent  and  temporary 
authority.  With  the  current  total  officer 
strength  of  approximately  128.000  Air  Force 
officers,  the  new  table  would  authorize  a 
strength  of  6,326  colonels  and  16,987  lieu- 
tenant colonels.  These  totals  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  total  authorized  strength  as  of 
June  30,  1966,  of  6,300  colonels,  of  which 
5.240  are  authorized  under  permanent  law, 
and  15,901  lieutenant  oolonels,  of  which  10,- 
639  are  authorized  under  permanent  law. 
The  remaining  numbers  were  authorized  un- 
der temporary  authority. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  new  tables 
for  these  two  grades  through  June  30,  1972, 
provide  a  completely  ntw  sliding  scale,  with 
the  result  that  the  ntimber  of  authorized 
colonels  and  lieutenantf  colonels  would  vary 
depending  on  the  total  bOcer  strength  of  the 
Air  Force. 

TEMPOKAar  AOTHOamr— tADDmONAL  VAeANCIXS 

roa  uauTENANT  coloHels  and  uajors  roa 
A  e-TKAa  pxaioD 

In  addition  to  the  increased  strength  levels 
provided  through  June  30,  1973,  the  bUl  also 
provides  that  the  Air  Force,  during  the  6- 
year  period  following  enactment  of  the  bill, 
oould  exceed  its  newly  authorized  strengths 
by  1.000  officers  In  tha  grade  of  lieutenant 
oolooel  and  by  a  varying  number  in  the  grade 
of  major,  ranging  from  9.600  for  the  flrat 
fiscal  year  following  ena(Ctment  down  to  1,685 


for  the  sixth  fiscal  year  following  enactment. 
As  an  example,  during  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Air  Force  would 
have  the  authority  to  use  an  addition  9,600 
vacancies  in  the  grade  of  major  under  all 
contingencies.  For  the  second  fiscal  year, 
begltmlng  July  1.  1967,  this  figure  would 
be  7,917. 

The  e-year  authority  for  exceeding  the  au- 
thorized strengths  would  be  used  for  two 
purposes.'  First,  the  entire  additional  author- 
ization for  the  1,000  Ueutenant  colonels  and 
1,500  of  the  vacancies  for  the  grade  of  major 
for  each  fiscal  year  would  be  used  solely  to 
provide  vacancies  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
disruption  of  the  Air  Force  promotion  pro- 
gram resulting  from  a  sudden  and  large-scale 
Increase  or  decrease  In  the  size  of  the  total 
officer  strength  of  the  Air  Force.  These  va- 
cancies would  not  be  used  In  connection  with 
the  normal  promotion  process.  The  sliding 
scale  itself  is  intended  and  should  be  able 
to  accommodate  the  sizable  Increases  or  de- 


creases In  the  authoriaad  Air  Force  officer 
strength.  There  oould  be,  however,  unfore- 
seen contingencies  which  would  disrupt  any 
acceptable  operation  of  the  promotion  pro- 
gram. The  remaining  number  of  majors 
would  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  Air  Force  promotion  point  to  11  years  of 
service,  rather  than  12  to  13  years  at  the 
present  time. 

overall  evtect  or  legislation 
The  overall  effect  of  this  legislation  would 
be  to  provide  promotion  opportunity  for  ca- 
reer Air  Force   officers  comparable  to  that 
presently  In  effect  in  the  other  services. 

The  effect  of  the  legislation  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  it  would  be  Implemented  is  In- 
dicated by  the  chart  below  setting  forth  the 
promotion  points  the  Air  Force  would  extend 
under  the  vacancies  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion. In  addition,  the  comparable  Informa- 
tion is  set  forth  with  respect  to  the  Army 
and  the  Na^. 


Comparaiive  promotion  opportunity  and  T^rotnotion  service  points,  fiscal  yea\1967 


Promotion  opportunity 

Promotion  service  points 

Grade 

Army! 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Marine 
Corps 

Army' 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Marine 
Corps 

Coloneiycaptain. 

Percent 
60 
78 
8fi 

PereefU 
45 
75 
8fi 

Percent 
65 
75 
SO 

Yean 

22 

15- 

• 

YeT$ 

21 
15 
B 

Year* 

22 
17 
11 

Yeart 

■a-n 

.     15-16 
»-ll 

Lieutenant  oolonel/oommander 

Major /lieutenant  commander 

'  Army  projection  througii  March  1967.    (Selection  rates  not  yet  approved.) 

Note.— Opportunity  is  presented  by  dividing  selections  by  Ist-time  ellgibles.  The  promotion  service  point  f,s  the 
year  of  promotion  list  service  or  active  commissioned  service  in  which  the  mode  of  officers  in  each  category  was  pro- 
moted. 


EFTECT  OF  NO  LECISTATION 

Without  the  enactment  of  legislation  the 
Air  Force,  as  previously  indicated,  would  be 
required  to  reduce  Its  officer  strength  in  cer- 
tain grades  to  the  levels  authorized  under 
the  permanent  1954  legislation.  The  per- 
manent law  authorizes,  based  on  current  to- 
tal strength,  a  total  of  5.240  colonels  and 
10.649  lieutenant  colonels.  There  are  pres- 
ently assigned  approximately  6,100  officers 
In  the  grade  of  colonel  and  1»,721  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Without  legis- 
lative relief,  therefore,  having  to  revert  to 
the  permanent  strength  levels  would  mean  a 
reduction  in  strength  of  approximately  1,100 
officers  In  the  grade  of  colonel  and  5,300  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

The  effect  of  these  reduced  authorizations 
would  be  as  follows:  There  would  be  no 
selections  for  promotion  to  the  grades  of 
major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  In  addition,  certain  of- 
ficers already  selected  to  the  grade  of  major 
and  lieutenant  colonel  would  not  receive 
their  promotions. 

Due  to  the  reduced  authorized  strength  for 
these  grades,  without  further  relief,  the  fol- 
lowing would  occur: 

(o)  Approximately  800  officers  in  the  grade 
of  colonel  would  necessarily  be  demoted  cw 
otherwise  eliminated; 

(b)  Approximately  6,000  officers  In  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  would  be  de- 
moted or  eliminated;  and 

(c)  Approximately  6,000  officers  in  the 
grade  of  major  would  have  to  be  reduced  by 
one  grade. 

PBEVIOUS    ADDtnONAL   TXMPOaAaT 

authorizations 
The  authorized  permanent  streng^th  for  the 
Air  Force  was  enacted  in  1964  as  a  part  of  the 
Officer  Grade  Limitation  Act  due  to  the  need 
for  providing  additional  promotion  oppor- 
tonity  for  certain  grades.  There  have  been 
fotir  temporary  legislative  Items  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  additional  grades 

• 


over  and  above  the  permanent  law.  The  four 
measures  of  temporary  relief  were  as  follows: 
In  1959  thert  was  enacted  a  2-year  authority 
authorizing  an  additional  3,000  majors;  in 
1961  there  was  a  2-year  authorization  for  an 
additional  4.000  lieutenant  oolonels;  in  1983 
the  authority  for  an  additional  4,000  lieu- 
tenant colonels  was  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  years;  In  1985  temporary  relief  was 
enacted  providing  that  the  total  number  of 
officers  who  could  be  on  active  duty  In  the 
grade  of  colonel  would  be  6,300  and  the 
number  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
would  be  15,901.  The  effect  of  this  latter 
measure  was  to  authorize  an  additional  1,100 
colonels  and  5,400  lieutenant  colonels  above 
the  strength  authorized  tinder  the  perhianent 
law. 

Without  further  relief  the  Air  Force  on 
June  30,  1967,  would  be  required  to  come 
within  the  authorizations  provided  under  the 
permanent  law. 

COST 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  InformaUy 
estimated  that  the  additional  cost  of  this 
legislation.  If  effective  In  September  1966. 
would  be  approximately  $10  million  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  fiscal  year  1967.  This 
additional  coet  resiUts  from  the  increase  in 
pay  and  allowances  for  the  {>ersons  who 
would  be  promoted  imder  this  legislation. 
The  original  cost  estimate  of  817  million  as 
being  the  additional  funding  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  vras  based  on  a  full  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OF  TEDERfili 
EMPLOYEES  GROUP  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE BILL,  HH.  6926 

Mr.  CARI50N.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret sincerely  that  the  President  felt  it 
necessary  to  veto  the  liberalized  life  in- 
sura^ice  bill  for  Government  onployees. 
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Frankly.  I  fed  that  our  dedicated  and 
deserving  Federal  employees  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration  as  em- 
ployees In  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 

Congress  this  year  approved  pay  legis- 
lation for  our  Federal  employees  under 
the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto  if  we 
exceeded  a  2.9-percent  increase  in  basic 
pay.  plus  any  additional  fringe  benefits 
tMt  might  exceed  3 .3  percent. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  name  an  in- 
dustry anywhere  in  the  country  in  which 
the  employees  would  settle  for  2.9  per- 
cent. The  President's  wage  guidelines 
are  being  broken  daily  by  contract  settle- 
ments that  reach  or  exceed  5  percent  m 
every  bargaining  agreement  concluded. 
Wage  settlements  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, for  instance,  have  gone  for  10 
to  14  percent  increases. 

While  the  administration  stresses  the 
importance  of  our  Federal  employees  re- 
ceiving pay  based  on  comparability  of 
employees  in  the  private  sector,  It  refuses 
to  use  current  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures  to  base  Federal  employees  pay. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  wrote  the 
last  pay  bill,  we  used  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Standards  figures  for  April  1965. 

We  not  only  wrote  the  present  pay  In- 
crease for  Federal  employees  under  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto,  but  also  we 
now  find  that  the  President  has  not  only 
vetoed  the  liberalized  life  insurance  bill, 
but  he  has  also  vetoed  a  bill  which  would 
have  Increased  the  pay  of  star  route  and 
contract  mail  carriers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  in  the  83d 
Congress,  I  wrote — and  Congress  ap- 
proved—the life  Insurance  bill  which  has 
been  of  great  value  to  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, 

I  can  assure  our  Federal  employees 
that  a  liberalized  life  insurance  bill  will 
be  before  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
secure  Its  approval. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  subsequently  said, 
Mr.  President,  last  night  the  President 
of  the  United  States  vetoed  a  bill,  HP.. 
6926,  which  provided  for  increased  life 
insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance  for  our  2Vi  mil- 
lion Federal  employees. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  mls- 
\mderstandlng  about  this  bill.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  Just  exactly  what  this  legisla- 
tion proposed  to  do.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "inflationary,"  "designed  pri- 
marily to  benefit  upper  echelon  Govern- 
ment executives,"  and  the  result  of  little 
consideration  and  no  debate  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  In  my  opinion.  It  is 
none  of  these. 

To  say  that  the  bill  was  not  given  ade- 
quate consideration  in  the  Congress  is  to 
ignore  the  public  hearings  and  six  or 
seven  separate  committee  executive  ses- 
sions during  which  the  bill  was  discussed 
and  analyzed  by  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

Far  from  primarily  benefiting  upper 
echelon  Federal  executives,  the  bill  which 
our  committee  reported,  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  eventually  passed  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  was  designed  to  provide 
major  insurance  protection  for  those  who 
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are  in  the  rank  and  file  of  Ooverrunent 
employment. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  me  Insur- 
ance bill: 

Provided  insurance  protection  equal  to 
IVa  the  annual  salary.  Instead  of  Just 
the  annual  salary. 

Provided  for  the  Govenunent  to  pay  40 
percent  of  the  cost.  Instead  of  33  percent. 
Provided  an  additional  $2,000  in  insur- 
ance for  all  employees  which  would  not 
reduce  after  retirement,  and 

Provided  a  maxlmxim  of  $40,000  in 
benefits.  ^  , 

The  new  maximum  of  $40,000  Is  obvi- 
ously beneficial  to  those  in  the  upper 
echelon  brackets  of  the  Government,  but 
it  should  not  overshadow  the  fact  that 
this  bill  Is  essentially  a  bill  to  benefit  the 
employee  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  Fed- 
eral service.     The  $2,000  additional  in- 
surance which  does  not  reduce  after  re- 
tirement is  of  primary  benefit  to  those 
in  the  lower  levels  whose  insurance  now 
reduces  aft«r  retirement  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum, and  who  can  least  afford  buying 
insurance  outside  the  Federal  program. 
The  bill  proposed  by  the  administra- 
Uon  in  1965  and  reendorsed  by  the  Pres- 
ident last  night  would  benefit  a  few 
thousand  high-ranking  Federal  employ- 
ees. PresidentiaUy  appointed  executives. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  It  would  do  nothing  at  all — 
and  I  repeat  nothing  at  all — for  the  2»4 
million  Federal  employees  who  earn  less 
than  $20,000  a  year.    Our  basic  concern 
was  to  improve  employment  benefits  af- 
fecting the  vast  majority  of  our  employ- 
ees who  are  in  the  rank-and-file  posi- 
tions of  the  postal  service,  the  classified 
service,  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
bill  would  benefit  those  lower  grade  Fed- 
eral employees  who  were  left  out  of  the 
administration's  bill. 

The  Senate  committee  reported  the 
bill  on  March  15  of  this  year.  At  that 
time  the  severe  strains  on  the  economy 
which  exist  today  were  not  apparent. 
Although  the  administration  opposed 
the  bill,  it  did  not  present  evidence  to 
the  Senate  committee  that  the  bill's 
passage  would  have  the  dire  efTects  men- 
tioned by  the  President  in  his  press 
conference. 

I  believe  the  Senate  committee  and 
subsequently  both  Houses  of  Congress 
acted  in  good  faith  based  on  the  facts  at 
their  disposal.  HR.  6926  is  a  good  bill 
which  I  am  confident  will  eventually  be 
enacted  Into  law.  Colagress'  action  cer- 
tainly did  not  warran^  the  critical  re- 
marks made  by  the   President. 

I  am  genuinely  disappointed  by  the 
President's  action  on  this  biU.  I  am 
hopeful  that  suitable  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  next  year  to  im- 
prove the  employee  insurance  program 
as  soon  as  possible  for  all  employees — 
not  just  the  executives. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  share  his  very  real  disappoint- 
ment that  this  bill  was  not  approved  by 
the  President.  It  1«  a  good  bill.  I  think 
It  should  have  been  approved. 


Our  committee  and  our  counterpart 
committee  In  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  held  public  hearings  on  the  life 
Insurance  program  and  gave  it  very  care- 
ful consideration.    I  think  this  bill  was 
a  prudent  compromise  l)etween  the  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  employees  and  the 
necessities  of  the  budget.     Every  em- 
ployee group  that  appeared  before  our 
committee  urged  that  the  Government 
pay  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  life 
insurance,  as  is  characteristic  of  private 
enterprise  programs.   Many  urged  a  min- 
imum of  $10,000  insurance  and  a  50-pcr- 
cent  remainder  after  retirement. 

The  Life  Insurance  Act  had  not  been 
improved  since  it  was  enacted  in  1954. 
No  other  fringe  benefit  program  in  the 
Government  has  gone  so  long  without 
significant  and  beneficia]  amendments. 
This  bUl.  H.R.  6926,  was  a  modest  pro- 
posal.   We  gave  it  very  careful  consid- 
eration over  a  period  of  several- months. 
I  frankly  favored  more  than  what  we 
included  in  this  proposal,  because  I  be- 
lieve our  employees  deserve  the  best  in- 
surance   program    available.     But   the 
committee  was  Interested  in  producing 
a  bill  that  would  not  cost  too  much  and 
would  not  be  vetoed.    The  only  proposal 
which  the  administration  endorsed  was 
one  designed  to  benefit  only  those  few 
in  the  upper  grades.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Supreme  Court,  and  Presi- 
dential appointees— such  as  our  admin- 
istration witnesses  who  testified  on  this 
biU— who  earn  more  than  $20,000  a  year. 
We  certainly  were  not  willing  to  do 
that.     The  bill  we  produced  increased 
everybody's    Insurance,    im'proved    the 
after-retirement    benefits,    particularly 
for  the  men  and  women  in  the  lower 
grades,   and   charged   the   Government 
with  a  very  modest  7-percent  Increase  In 
Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  bill  does  cost  money;  It  costs 
the  Government  $90  million  a  year,  but 
it  costs  the  employee  more  than  that — 
$97  million  a  year.  I  think  the  postal 
clerk  or  the  classified  secretary  who  pays 
an  extra  dollar  or  two  a  week  for  insur- 
ance would  feel  that  Just  as  much  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  will  feel  the  expendi- 
ture of  $90  milUon  for  our  2^  million 
postal  and  Federal  employees. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  through  with 
this  bill.  I  think  we  must  move  very 
early  in  the  90th  Congress  to  provide  the 
kind  of  Insurance  protection  which  our 
employees  deserve. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINaS  UNTIL 
NOON  TODAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfimj),  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  meet  untU  noon  today. 


NA-nONWIDE  POLL  OP  PROTESTANT 
CLERGYMEN  INDICATES  71.4  PER- 
CENT  OPPOSED   TO   U.N.   ADMIS- 
SION OF  RED  CHINA  OR  UJ8.  REC- 
OGNITION OF  PEIPING 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  there  have  been  some  trial 
balloons,   some   sincere   expressions   of 
opinion,  and  a  variety  of  articles  In  the 
news  media  and  broadcasting  media  con- 


cerning a  possible  change  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  with  respect  to 'Red  China. 

As  early  as  February  of  1966.  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  meeting  ini  Bt.  Louis,  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  admission  of 
Commimist  China  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  granting  of  tiJS.  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  the  Pelpiug  regime. 

This  concerned  a  ^reat  number  of  us 
who  were  thinking  very  thoughtfully  and 
very  fully  about  the  dangers  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Red  China  to  the  free 
world,  and  who  were  ooncemed  about  the 
effect  which  any  change  in  our  policy 
might  have  on  tho^  countries  which 
have  been  resisting  tltie  Red  Chinese  ag- 
gression. ; 

I  was  gratified,  M*.  President,  to  re- 
ceive, as  did  other  Senators,  a  ccH?y  of  a 
letter  from  the  licgislatlve  Yuan  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  in  Taipei,  dated  May 
17,  1966.  which  goes  into  this  matter  in 
some  detalL 

The  letter  points  oUt  the  purges  of  the 
Intellectuals  in  Chinsi.  conducted  by  the 
Red  Chinese  letiders  tn  mainland  China, 
which  have  taken  place  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  which  ate  continuing.  It 
points  out  the  problems  that  would  arise 
If  the  policy  of  the  tinited  States  were 
changed  in  this  field.  It  points  out  the 
difficulties  that  would  be  apparent  inso- 
far as  the  free  Asian; Countries  are  con- 
cerned. 

Following  that,  because  we  simply  did 
not  believe  that  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  resolution  reflected  the 
opinion  of  the  clergy,  a  poll  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Reverehd  Dr.  Poling  of  all 
American  Protestant  clergymen  In  the 
county. 

I  am  pleased  to  retort  to  the  Senate 
that  this  poll  reflected  that  71.4  percent 
of  clergymen  polled  were  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  or  to  the  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Peiping.  I 

The  same  poll  shoived  that  93.7  per- 
cent of  American  Pr<)testant  clergymen 
were  opposed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  from  ihe  U.N.  In  order  to 
satisfy  Communist  Oiinese  conditions 
for  joining.  As  mostj  of  us  will  remem- 
ber, this  was  part  of  ihe  conditions  that 
were  required  by  Comihunlst  China  con- 
cerning Its  entry  Into  the  U.N. 

Mr.  President,  at  tMs  point.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  ihat  I  may  insert 
In  the  Record  the  letter  of  May  17.  1966, 
from  the  Legislative!  Yuan  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  and  I  also  the  release  to 
the  news  media  dated  August  31,  1966. 
of  the  results  of  the  poll  by  Reverend 
Poling,  who  Is  chaplaW  of  the  Interfaith 
Memorial  Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chris- 
tian Herald  magazine., 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(A  letter  from  the  Legla!  itlve  Yuan,  Republic 
of  China.  Taipei,  Taiwan.  China] 

'  Mat  17, 1966. 

The  Senators,  the  Semte,  U.S.  Congress, 
Washingrton.  D.C.,  lA.S.A. 
SiKs:  We  have  read.  \f(th  deep  admiration 
the  earnest  opinlona  hbnestly  expressed  by 
a  number'  of  witnesses  invited  to  testify  at 
the  hearings  on  China  I'ecently  held  by  The 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  How- 
ever, there  were  also  those  who,  lacking  a 
'complete  understanding  of  the  historical 
traditions  and  social  characteristics  of  China, 
have  misread  the  true  nature  and  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and 
have,  as  a  consequence,  advanced  certain 
opinions  which  are  not  only  incompatible 
with  the  realities,  but  which  may  also  damage 
the  Joint  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  United  States  to  preserve 
the  security  of  Asia  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.  It  Is  because  of  the  possibility  that 
these  hearings  may  have  repercussions  which 
are  Inimical  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
hearings  were  held  that  we.  In  the  interest 
of  the  traditional  friendship  between  our 
two  countries  and  our  common  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  of  Communist  aggression,  venture 
to  address  ourselves  Jointly  to  you,  and  to 
express  some  of  our  views. 

Some  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Senate 
hearings  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should 
be  a  change  in  the  United  States  China 
policy.  They  have  variously  proposed  that, 
in  Its  relations  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime,  the  United  States  should  adopt  a 
policy  of  "containment  without  Isolation," 
"no  containment  and  no  isolation,"  or  "wait- 
ing for  the  next  generation  of  Communist 
rulers  to  evolve  a  peaceful  policy."  Although 
these  proposaJs  are  based  on  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  situation,  they  are  all 
guided  by  the  principle  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  "Two  China"  idea,  an  Idea  which,  in 
our  opinion.  Is  the  product  of  certain  mis- 
conceptions. 

First,  those  who  favor  a  change  in  the 
United  States  China  policy  claim  that  the 
Peiping  regime  is  In  firm  control  of  the 
Chinese  mainland,  that  the  same  regime,  far 
from  being  a  passing  phenomenon,  Is  lilcely 
to  develop  into  a  permanent  and  stable  gov- 
ernment and  that,  therefore,  the  United 
States  should  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  regime  and  admit  It  to  the  United 
Nations. 

These  views,  we  submit,  were  advanced 
without  regard  to  such  incontrovertible  facts 
as  the  prevalence  of  resistance  movements 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  the  numerous 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  main- 
land China  to  escape  to  freedom.  In  their 
continuing  campaign  to  purge  the  ClUnese 
mainland  of  anti-Communist  elements,  the 
Ctilnese  Communists  instituted  four  years 
ago  a  new  persecution  campaign  euphemisti- 
cally referred  to  as  a  "Socialist  education 
movement."  OrltlnuUy  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted within  two  years,  this  movement,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  proclamation,  will  be  ex- 
tended to  1970  so  that  all  antl-Communlst 
elements  may  be  completely  eradicated.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  extensive  and  formidable 
opposition  to  the  Communists  and  If  such 
opposition  did  not  pose  a  dire  threat  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  Communist  regime, 
what  reasons  would  the  said  regime  have 
to  devote  eight  long  years  to  the  "eradica- 
tion" of  antl-Communlst  elements? 

What  Is  more,  the  Chinese  Communists, 
seeking  to  Intensify  their  persecitlon  cam- 
paign against  the  antl-Communlst  elements, 
have  some  six  months  ago  made  the  intel- 
lectuals their  chief  target  of  attack.  Up  to 
the  moment,  some  2,000,000  hapless  intel- 
lectuals have  been  mercilessly  purged. 
What  better  proof  is  there  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  can  only  be  maintained  by 
force  and  brutal  suppression?  What  are 
some  of  the  dangers  that  are  liable  to  explode 
in  the  face  of  the  Chinese  Communists?  An 
editorial  appearing  in  the  May  4th  issue  of 
the  Communist  Army  newspaper  "Liberation 
Dally"  admitted  that  the  growth  of  anti- 
revolutionary  ideas  might  lead  to  anti-revo- 
lutionary uprisings  similar  to  those  which 
occurred  In  Hungary  in  1956.  "Their  anti- 
party,  antl-Soclallst  activities,"  the  editorial 
stated  emphatically,  "are  deceptive  In  char- 
acter.   They  present  a  threat  that  cannot  be 


minimized.  Our  struggle  against  these  ele- 
ments is  a  life  or  death  struggle.  This  is  a 
problem  basic  to  the  intensive  development 
of  our  Socialist  revolution,  a  problem  affect- 
ing every  aspect  of  the  entire  situation.  It 
Is  a  problem  which  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
future  destiny  of  our  party  and  our  country 
as  well  as  on  the  future  course  of  the  world 
revolution." 

Secondly,  those  who  favor  a  change  In  the 
United  States  China  policy  characterized  the 
bellicose  and  warlike  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  revival 
of  the  spirit  of  nationalism  which  in  turn 
Is  the  result  of  long  years  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion and  oppression.  Proceeding  from  that 
premise,  they  have  come  out  with  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  should  give  the 
Chinese  Ccunmunist  regime  its  sympathetic 
understanding,  that  the  United  States 
should  recognize  the  status  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  as  a  major  power  or  that  the 
tfnited  States  should  respect  the  aspirations 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to  estab- 
lish In  Asia  a  certain  sphere  of  influence  so 
that  It  desist  from  further  adventures  be- 
yond Its  borders. 

Those  who  advanced  such  views  appear  to 
have  completely  overlooked  the  wars  of  ag- 
gression, the  ihflltratlon  and  subversion  ac- 
tivities, the  creation  of  uprisings  or  the  In- 
citement of  hostilities  undertaken  by  the 
Chinese  Commtmlsts  for  a  period  of  over  ten 
years  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  not 
to  mention  the  controlling  Influence  exer- 
cised by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  ever 
the  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist appetite  for  aggression  cannot  be 
easily  satiated.  Lin  Piao,  ttreChinese  Com- 
munist Defense  Minister,  has  made  public 
the  Chinese  Communist  blueprint  for  world 
revolution.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  objective  to  complete  the 
encirclement  of  North  America  and  Europe, 
which  he  termed  "the  cities  of  the  world." 
by  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  which. 
In  his  view,  represent  "the  rural  areas  of 
the  world."  In  fact,  short  of  total  surrender 
by  the  United  States,  there  is  no  way  to 
divert  the  Chinese  Communists  from  their 
policy  of  aggression. 

Thirdly,  citing  the  "peaceful  coexistence" 
strategy  adopted  by  Khrushchev  as  a  prece- 
dent and  pinning  their  hopes  on  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  next  generation  of  Chinese 
Communists  might  tm-n  their  attention  to 
domestic  affairs  and  evolve  a  peaceful  policy 
in  foreign  affairs,  those  who  favor  a  change 
in  the  United  States  China  policy  have  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  should  adopt 
a  wait-and-see  policy,  that  the  United  States 
should  take  a  patient  and  conciliatory  atti- 
tude and  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  improve  its  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  through  a  program  of 
cultural  exchange  and  the  establishment  of 
trade  relations. 

This  proposal,  so  far  entirely  unilateral. 
Is  born  of  an  Illusion  unsupported  by  cold 
realities.  Without  delving  into  the  dissim- 
ilarities between  Soviet  Russia  and  Com- 
munist China  which  preclude  any  meaning- 
ful comparison,  let  us  see  what  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  been  up  to.  They  have  In 
recent  years  speeded  up  their  training  pro- 
gram for  "revolutionary  successors."  They 
have  subjected  these  futiire  leaders  to  rigid 
training  and  rigorous  tests  so  that  they  may 
emerge  as  worthy  successors.  These  candi- 
dates for  future  leadership  are  even  more 
provincial  in  their  outlook  and  more  Igno- 
rant of  the  outside  world  than  the  present 
leaders.  Once  placed  in  a  position  of  power. 
It  Is  entirely  possible  that  these  future  lead- 
ers may  prove  even  more  rabid  In  embark- 
'Ing  on  adventures  beyond  the  Chinese  bor- 
ders. Any  policy  that  Is  not  based  on  a  cor- 
rect appraisal  of  the  actual  situation  will 
only  give  the  aggressors  more  time  to  develop 
their  nuclear  capability.     Once  the  ChineM 
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Communists  hare  succeMfuUy  d«^*l^^  » 
delivery  system,  the  United  St»te«  wlU  J» 
made  their  primary  target  and  effort*  to 
avert  a  nuclear  war  wlU  then  be  too  late. 
In  saying  this.  It  Is  not  our  intention  to 
cry  wolf  "  The  Chinese  Communists  them- 
selves have  made  It  known  to  Khrushchev 
that  they  were  prepared  to  face  the  prospect 
of  »  nuclear  war  and  that  they  would  then 
build  a  Communist  world  order  on  the  ruins 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Please  be  aasxired  that  we  have  no  wish 
to  quesUon  the  motives  of  those  who  favor 
the  adoption  of  a  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  the  Chinese  Communists.  Our  only 
concern  Is  that  these  people  might  be  Instru- 
mental in  influencing  the  American  people 
Into  an  unreallsUc  appraisal  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  thus  weakening  the  moral 
position  of  the  United  States  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace.  The  serious  conse- 
quences resulting  from  a  faulty  appraisal  la 
something  which  the  representatives  of  our 
two  peoples  would  do  well  to  take  Into  ac- 
count before  It  Is  too  late. 

For  a  period  of  over  ten  years,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Senate  have  won 
our  abiding  admiration  with  their  wise  and 
farslghted  sUtements  based  on  what  Is  right 
and  Just.  It  Is  because  of  o\ir  deep  concern 
over  the  poMlblltty  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists might  derive  further  encourage- 
ment in  pursuing  their  policy  of  aggression 
from  the  M>P«^hg  statements  made  by 
certain  individuals  in  the  United  States  and 
that  as  a  consequence,  Asia  and  the  free 
world  might  be  faced  with  a  greater  threat 
that  we  are  moved  to  present  the  facts  as 
we  see  them  for  your  consideration. 

Yours  sincerely, 
•  Huang  Kco-smr.  Nikh  Wn*-T* 

'         (And  the  other  376  signatories)  .^ 
Members  of  the  Ugialative   Yuan.  Re- 
public of  China. 

(A  press  release  from  the  Clergymen's  Emer- 
gency Committee  on  China,  Aug.  31.  1»6«1 
NATioNWmK  Poll  or  P«otwtaht  Clk«oti«i« 

INDICATU     71.4     PEMCtm     OtTOVED    TO     U.N. 

ABMI8SION  o»  KB>  Chiha  o«  U.S.  Rkcocni- 
TioK  OF  Pnpmo — ^National.  P«ot«»tant 
CLno-no^'a  Coi^«nT«  on  Chin*  OmoA- 
mzxD 
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New  Tobk,  N.T.,  August  31.  1968.— Rever- 
end Daniel  A.  Poling,  Chaplain  of  the  inter- 
falth  memortal  Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains 
•and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Herald  magazine,  today  announced  the  re- 
sulU  of  a  nationwide  poll  which  indicated 
that  71. 4  "o  of  American  Protestant  clergymen 
polled  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  or  American  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Pelplng.  The  same  poll  showed 
that  93.7%  of  American  Protestant  clergymen 
were  opposed  to  the  ".  .  .  expulsion  ,of  the 
Republic  of  China  from  the  U.N.  In  order  to 
satisfy  Communist  Chinese  conditions  for 
Joining." 

Dr.  Polling  also  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Clergymen's  Emergency  Committee  on 
China  to  •'.  .  .  provide  factual  Information 
and  material  on  Red  China  to  Amertoan 
clergymen  and,  whenever  necessary,  to  articu- 
late the  sentlmente  of  the  majority  on  the 
question  of  concern." 

In  his  statement  announcing  the  results  of 
the  poU.  Dr.  Poling  said:  "On  February  22, 
19fl«,  the  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  meeting  In  St.  Louli, 
adopted  a  resolution  calllnc  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  granting  of  United  Statea-dlplo- 
matlc  recognition  of  tl>e  Pelplng  regime. 

"This  wldely-publlcUed  resolution — and 
^mllar  statements  from  some  other  churcli 
bodies — has  caused  dismay  In  nations 
throughout  ttie  world-  whp  stand  In  firm  op- 
position acamst  Communist  aggression  and 
enslavement  and  who  look  to  the  United 
BUtes  as  the  leader  In  this  crucial   world 


struggle.  Particularly  tragic  Is  the  effect  on 
the  morale  of  young  Americana  battUng 
communism  In  Vietnam.  If  their  own 
churches  and  church  leaders  favor  accom- 
modation with  totalitarian,  atheistic  and 
predatory  Communism,  should  they  give  their 
Uves  in  resisting  It? 

"In  the  beUef  that  these  resolutions  and 
statements  do  not  represent  the  American 
Protestant  oomtwimity — and  that  the  great 
majority  of  Protestv»t  clergymen  are  one 
with  their  fellow  Americans  In  opposing  any 
steps  which  would  help  strengthen  Commu- 
nist China— I  undertook  to  poll  Individual 
American  ProtesUnt  clergymen  on  this  his- 
toric question.  

"A    master    Ust   of   Protestant    clergymen 
from  every  state  of  the  Union  was  obtained 
through  the  DunhUl  International  List  Co. 
of  New  Tork  City,  and  66%   of  these  were 
selected  at  random  and  mailed  a  form  con- 
taining three  questions:  are  you  In  favor  of 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time?;    are  you  in 
favor  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations  In  order  to 
satUfy   Communist    Chinese    conditions   for 
Joining?;  are  you  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
granting  diplomatic  recognition  to  Commu- 
nist   China    at    this    time?      Nearly    30.000 
clergymen  mailed  their  completed  forms  back 
to  Phllsdelphla.    The  services  of  John  Felix 
Associates   in   New  Tork   were   employed   to 
make  an  Independent  tabulation  of  the  re- 

"The  "NO'S"  were  overwhelming.  Of  those 
responding:  72.9%  were  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Comm\inlst  China  ^o  the  United 
Nations;  26.6%  were  In  favor,  the  balance 
did  not  reply;  93.7%  were  opposed  to  meeting 
the  basic  Red  Chinese  condition  for  Join- 
ing the  United  Nations:  2.9%  were  In  favor, 
the  balance  did  not  reply;  71.4%  were  op- 
posed to  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Pel- 
plng regime;  25.8%  were  In  favor,  the  bal- 
ance did  not  reply.  ThU  great  reaffirmation 
of  support  of  present  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Communist  China  was  made  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  and  continuing  cam- 
paigns advocating  appeasement  of  Red  China 
which  have  been  leveled  at  American  clergy- 
men. .. 

"The  resulU  of  this  poll  should  set  the 
record  straight.  Those  church  bodies  or  offi- 
cial? who  may  take  differing  point  of  view 
have  every  right  to  do  so.  however.  It  to  now 
clear  that  they  speak  only  for  themselves 
and  not  for  the  Protestant  community." 

Dr.  Poling  went  on  to  announce  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Clergymen's  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  China  by  saying:  "Well-financed 
and  well-publicized  pressures  for  appease- 
ment of  Red  China  still  continue.  It  Is 
therefore  vital  that  clergymen  be  kept  In- 
formed of  the  true  facts— without  lUuslon 
or  wishful  thinking— so  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  will  not  be  overcome  by  a  small 
minority  through  default.  For  this  reason, 
the  ad  hoc  Clergymen's  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  China  has  been  formed— to  provide 
factual  Information  and  material  on  Red 
China  to  Ameri«5an  clergymen  and,  whenever 
necessary,  to  articulate  the  sentiments  of 
the  questions  of  concern. 

"We  call  on  clergymen  of  all  faiths  to  Join 
#lth  us  In  this  emergency  movement.  We 
eaU  on  the  American  people  of  all  faiths  to 
support  this  movement.  We  have  a  trans- 
cendent moral  and  spiritual  Responsibility: 
to  the  young  Americans  who  are  dally  giving 
their  lives  liy-Vletnam  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom  agftlnst  a  ruthless  Communist 
enemy;  to  the  enslaved  Chinese  people  who 
have  no  place  to  look  for  hope  but  to  us;  to 
the  hundreds  of  mllUons  more  who  live  In 
Communist  darkness  throughput  the  world: 
and  to  the  basic  security  and  safety  of  our 
beloved  country." 

The  Reverenjl  David  C.  Head  has  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  Secretary  of  the  new  Com- 
mittee which  will  have  Ita  national  bead- 


quarters  at  342  Madison  Avenue  In  New 
Tork  City.  Rev,  Head  served  with  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Convention  and  was  former 
nastor  of  the  Grace  Baptist  Church  In  Brook- 
lyn New  Tork?  He  was  Vice  President,  Pub- 
lic 'Relations  &  Development  of  The  King's 
College.  Brlarcllff  Manor.  New  Tork  and 
served  as  the  Director  of  their  National 
Freedom  Education  Center. 


INACCURACIES  BY  THE  PRESS  . 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  debate  which  surrounds 
many  of  our  domestic  problems  today 
has  often  been  confused  by. the  repeti- 
tion of  inaccurate  statements  and  the 
perpetuation  of  errors. 

I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  a  column  which  appeared  In  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1966.  and  which  repeats  errors 
originally  published  by  two  Washing- 
ton, DC,  daily  newspapers. 

Among  other  things,  the  column  criti- 
cizes me  for  making  an  "intemperate" 
and  "abusive"  visit  to  the  11th  police 
precinct  station.  I  beUeve  th^t  every- 
one who  was  present  at  the  11th  pre- 
cinct will  attest  to  the  fact  ths^J;  my  visit 
there  was  neither  "intemperate"  nor 
"abusive."  It  was  an  information- 
gathering  visit  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  condemnation  of  Capt.  Owen  W. 
Davis  of  the  11th  precinct. 

Nevertheless,  the  Charleston  Gazette 
apparently  (fld  not  exert  even  the  slight- 
est effort  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements,  did  not  inquire  of  me 
or  of  anyone  on  my  staff  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  the  visit,  and  probably  did 
not  believe  it  important  enough  to  ask 
Captain  Davis  whether  the  meeting  in 
his  precinct  was' coj-dial  or  whether  It 
was  unfriendly. 

As  a  result  of  this  general  disregard 
for  accuracy,' readers  of  the  Charleston 
Gazette  will  see  only  the  incorrect  rc- 

Moreover,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
tjjat  this  column  berates  me  for  urging  . 
'■^w  and  order"  but  th«i  proceeds  to 
lecture  me  on  the  writer's  personal  views 
which,  I  am  forced  to  note,  are  not  uni- 
versally accepted  by  many  of  our  top 
law  enforcement  officials  throughout  the 
country. 

I  am  told  by  the  columnist  that  "thou- 
sands of  people  do  not  riot  because  a 
Marxist  or  a  thug  tells  them  It  is  the 
thing  to  do."  I  believe  the  author  may 
find  this  statement  challenged  by  may- 
ors and  police  of  the  cities  which  re- 
cently have  felt  the  pain  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  summer  riots. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WASRmcTON      Watch:      Capital     Papxm 
Camcizx  Brmo 
(By  Harry  W.  Ernst) 
Washington. — Senator    Robe«t    C.    Btrd, 
Democrat,  West  Virginia.  Is  riding  again  as 
plantation  overseer  for  the  Southern  con- 
greannen  who  nils  the  black  masses  In  the 
nattbn's  capital. 

In  recent  years  Btbd's  energies  have  been  , 
devoted  to  chasing  the  undeservlng^  poor  off 
the  reUef  rolU  from  hU  powerful  P«cb  a*- 
chairman  of  the.  Senate  subcommlttt*  that 
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to  promote  law  and 


appropriates  funds  for  \tM  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

But.  as  Negroes  begaja  smashing  the  big 
city  ghettoes  which  enslave  them  almost  as 
much  as  the  old  plantfitions.  the  senator's 
concern  shifted  to  law  ehforcement  by  which 
he  apparently  means  pt  Otlng  down  rebellion 
with  bullets  and  billy  cli  tbs. 

Btrd's  first  field  trip 
order,  however,  resultet  In  some  disorder. 
It  Inspired  editorial  las  itngs  from  both  the 
Washington  Post  and  itashlngton  Evening 
Star,  which  frequently  Support  Btbd's  posi- 
tions on  district  affairs,  i 

"His  desire  to  see  the  li^tlon's  capital  a  city 
of  law  and  order  Is  one  l*hlch  every  respon- 
sible citizen  supports,"!  ^^^  ^**'  ^'to'l- 
alized.  "That  desire  wob  not  advanced  an 
lota,  however,  by  the  senator's  Intemperate, 
abusive  visits  the  other 'day  to  the  troubled 
llth  and  14th  police  p|«clticts. 

"Storming  Into  the  jtatlon  houses,  he 
sharply  condemned  the  i  ijeclnct  commanders' 
judgment  In  their  hanging  of  recent  dis- 
orders ...  It  was  a  sorr  r  performance.  And 
It  was  grossly  unfair  to  the  men  concerned." 

The  Washington  Post!  commented : 

"He  (Btrd)  Is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that 
the  way  to  deal  vrtth  tfe  wretchedness  and 
the  grievances  and  the  eaienatlon  of  Ameri- 
cans* who  are  poor  Is  tht  way  In  which  King 
George  ni  and  his  coldaial  governors  dealt 
with  them  200  years  ago  f , . 

"This  Is  a  difficult  a^d  delicate  time  In 
Washington's  civic  Ufe.  It  Is  a  time  for  dis- 
play of  the  greatest  possible  patience,  toler- 
ance, compassion  and  |  understanding — and 
no  time  for  Senator  Brtttt's  brand  of  l^arsh- 
ness  and  hatred."  i' 

Btro  berated  one  white  police  captain  for 
calling  civic  leaders  to  U^lp  stop  Negro  teen- 
agers from  throwing  tp^lu.  The  captain's 
strategy  worked .  and  i  riot  was  averted. 
Would  the  senator  reallkr  have  preferred  the 
police  to  shoot  several  Negro  youths  and 
perhaps  Inspire  a  clty-\iide  riot  that  would, 
turn  the  nation's  capital  Into  another  Watts? 

The  ghetto  Negro  tqday  Is  experiencing 
somewhat  the  same  'rualtraUon  that  Inspired 
thousands  of  West  Virginia  coal  miners  to 
take  up  arms  when  th0  coal  operators  re- 
fused to  let  them  Join  id  union  before  the 
Hew  Deal  made  It  possible., 

Low  wages  and  miserable  living  conditions 
Inspired  the  mine  war^  In  West  Virginia's 
past  when  the  rebelllou«  miners  would  have 
booted  Bybd  out  of  the  state  if  he  had  dared 
lecture  them  on  law  ar^  order. 

Thousands  of  people  itlont  riot  because  a 
Marxist  or  a  thug  tells  |  them  It's  the  thing 
to  do.  They  riot  beciuse  their  lives  are 
miserable  and  they  sea  no  opportunity  to 
change  them. 

Preaching  law  and  oMer  to  people  with- 
out hope  is  in  effect  tetvng  them  to  abcept 
the  status  quo  and  Utja  It— or  else  they'U 
get  shot  or  clubbed  .and  >ent  to  prison.  Thetr" 
respect  for  soclety^nd  rtk  laws  wl^  Inevitably 
rise  If  they  are/given  4pPOri,unlUes  to  Im- 
prove their  live 

But  Senator/BraD  wojUld  even  deny  them 
the  modest,  /nadequat*  tools  .to  stimulate 
changes  thaft  have  be^a  proposed  by  the 
Johnson  acpninistratloni.  He  votM  agaldbt' 
both  the^emonstratlofe  cities  bill  (almefi 
at  ellmlijfetlng  ghettos),  and  the  rent  sup/ 
plements  to  help  provide  decent  housing 
for  the  poor.  And  he  is  pe rtously  consl<lering 
voting  against  the  anttiijbverty  bill  this  year. 


ADMINISTRATION  ^>MNNED  BUDG- 
ET CUTS  SHOULp  NOT  HAMPER 
SCHOOL  MILK  PI^pORAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  [  Mr.  President, 
Budget  Director  Schultze  indicated  yes- 
terday in  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  Federal  agencies 


already  have  Initiated  action  to  reduce 
their  budgets  by  $1.5  billion,  principally 
by  cutting  construction  project  spend- 
ing. This  is.  in  my  estimation,  exactly 
where  the  administration  should  start. 
It  is  the  construction  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy that  has  been  subject  to  the  greatest 
inflationary  pressures.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  on  this  floor  more  than  once,  the  ad- 
ministration as  well  as  the  Congress 
should  move  to  deflate  these  pressures 
by  withholding  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  construction  activities  such  as  pub- 
lic roads  kind  buildings. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  good 
news  indicates  that  the  administration 
is  not  going  to  slash  essential  public  wel- 
fare programs  that  are  a  key  to  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  our  health  and  educa- 
tion efforts.  A  case  in  point  Is  the  school 
milk  program.  By  spending  Federal 
funds  to  encourage  children  to  drink 
milk  we  are  contributing  to  the  health  of 
the  Nation's  future  leaders  at  very  little 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  For  milk  not  pur- 
chased under  the  program  traditionally' 
has  been  purchased  and  stored  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  under  the  price  sup- 
port program.'  Furthermore,  by  boosting 
daii-y  farm  income,  the  program  has 
helped  to  restrain  in  part  the  heavy  exo- 
dus of  dairy  farmers  into  oth^r,  higher- 
paying,  occupations  at  a  time  when  milk 
production  is  falling  to  dangerously  low 
levels. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  intend  to 
fight  for  a  reduction  of  nonessential  Fed- 
eral expenditures  I  will  not  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  vital  public  welfare  programs, 
such  as  the  milk  program,  which  give  the 
taxpayer  an  excellent  return  on  his  tax 
dollar. 
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RIDDLE  OF  THE  VANISHING  INSUR- 
ANCE COMFASflES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish'to 
Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
informative  and  weU^^itten  article, 
captioned  "Riddle  of  the  Vanishing  In- 
surance Companies,"  wrlttpn  by  Lester 
Velie,  and  published  In-  the  September 
edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 

The  author  used  much  of  the  national 
data  developed  during  the  course  of  Vtif 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee Investigation  of  high-risk 
automobile  insurance. 

Mr-  Velie  and  the  Reader's  Digest  have 
rendered  a  valuable  and  constructive  ' 
service  to  the  American  people  by. pub- 
lishing some  of  the'  shocking  facts  gAth-"- 
ered  by  the  subcommittee  and  by  In- 
spector George  Head  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Mr.  Head  particularly  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  the  American 
public.  ,    .. 

Accord^g  to"  my  information,  some  65 
auto  insurers  writing  high-risk  busi- 
ness have^iled  since  1960,  mainly  be- 
cause of  fraudulent  and  inept  manage- 
rial practices,  coupled"  with  the  apathy 
of  State  ofBcials  and  their  failure  to  act 
in  time  when  trouble  appeared.  •  Him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  unfortunate  pol- 
icyholders and  third-party  accident  vic- 
tims stand  to  lose  over  $100  million  due 
to  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  22  States 
in  which  these  failures  occurred  had 
guarantee  funds. 


But  thU  .w     ' 
scribed  met- 
The  financial  mu 
involved  beat  * »' 
of  these  caa* 
forth  in  the  ar.    <e. 

Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoao.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Riddle  of  the  Vanishing  Insvramce  Com- 
panies— A    Shocking    Account    of    How 

Fraudulent  Manipulations  Have  Brought 

Grief    to    Thousands    of    Unsuspectinc 

Automobile  Drivers       * 

(By  Lester  VeUe) 

Although  some  100  Insurance  companies 
have  died  during  recent  years,  at  first  no 
foul  play  was  suspected. 

All  that  was  known  was  that  their  deaths 
brought  sudden  disaster  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans.  Families,  that  had  lost  a 
breadwinner  in  a  car  crash  could  collect  no 
damages;  neither  could  thousands  of 
maimed  accident  victims.  Drivers  who 
thought  they  were  Insured  found  after  an 
accident  that  their  policies  were  worthless; 
they  lost  homes,  had  their  wages  garnlsheed 
and  were  plunged  into  debt  for  years. 

Had  autopsies  been  performed  on  the  dead 
companies,  a  pusplclous  pattern  would  have 
emerged.  For  one  thing,  the  companies 
usually  died  abput  three  years  after  new 
owners  bought  them.  These  owners  often 
were  from  out  of  state,  and  often  they  had 
been  involved  In  prior  Insi^ance-company 
failures.  The  autopsies  would  have  revealed, 
moreover,  that,  while  the  companies  went 
bankrupt,  the  owners'  wives  wore  diamonds. 

But  no  autopsies  were  made.  State  In- 
surance-department watchdogs  sniffed  noth- 
ing rotten.  They  blamed  the  deaths  on 
"hard  luck"  or.  bad  management.  Insurance 
departments  even  helped  reorganize'  the 
companies — which  then  failed  all  over  again. 
In  Missouri,  one  pair  of  owners  went  through 
four  companies  In  fiv»  years. 

Owed:  $300  Million.  Where  did  they  find 
their  victims?  In  a  vast  territory  known  as 
high-risk  auto  Insurance,  peopled  by  12  mil- 
lion drivers  who  are  regarded  as  "substand- 
■  ard"  risks  by  the  Insurance  Industry  and  so 
are  shunned  by  most  of  the  reputable  com- 
pa,ples.  Am,ong  them  are  drivers  with  bad 
rcicords.  But  Included,  too,  are  drivers  with 
good  records  who  are  under  25  ( many  -  of 
then)  soldiers  at  our  military  bases),  those 
who  drive  sports  cars  or  are  over  65,  or  live 
In  Negro  or  slum  neighborhoods. 

The  racket  Is  still  going  on — a  Senate  com- 
mittee has  estimated  that  some  60  Insolvent 
high-risk  auto-Insurance  companies  pres- 
'ently  owe  some  $300  million  td  more  than 
300,000  accident  victims.  But  now  a  most 
unusual  38-y|^-old  postal  Inspector  named 
'0«erge  Head  has  exposed  a  loosely  inter- 
connected insurance-company  Murder,  Inc., 
^^ich,  operates  from  coast  to  coast.  Head 
has  s^nt  one  insurance-company  killer  to 
Jail,  forced  three  to  flee  abroad,  and  won  in- 
dictments that  charge  30  others  with  mail 
fraud.  Equally  Important,  he  has  spelled 
out  the  anatomy  of  insurance-company  mxir- 
der  In  a  "how  to"  manual  and  so  raised  the 
alarm  that  today  other  postal  Inspectors,  FBI 
agents.  Treasury  and  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigators are  pressing  what  he  would  call 
"one  ol  the  dad-g^mmest  manhunts"  In  the 
annals  of  business  crime. 

Sophisticated  Suspec|s.  George  Head,  an 
unlikely  sleuth  with  out-sized  glasses  and 
smaU-town  Hoosler  habits  (he  has  a  way 
of  venting  his  feelings  with  expletives  like 
"Dad  bust  It  I"),  began  the  hunt  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1965.  when  his  chief  handed  blm  a  list 
of  names,  and  said.  "The  U.S.  Attorney  in 
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lOimeapolls  thlnlts  these  people  are  com- 
mitting a  crtme^  But  he  doesnt  know  what 
the  crime  U.  and  the  FBI  baant  be*n  able  to 
flnd  out." 

Head's  preparation  for  hU  anlgninent  wma 
sketchy.  As  a  boy.  he  had  aimed  at  a  career 
as  druggist;  but  he  had  not  gone  beyond  high 
school  and  had  settled  for  the  life  of  a  postal 
clerk,  sorting  mall  and  selUng  stamps.  Then 
In  1964,  he  had  been  tapped  for  the  Foetal 
Inspection  Training  School  at  Washington, 
D.C..  and  bad  spent  eight  IntenslTe  weeks 
learning  to  catch  mall  crooks — primitive  law- 
breakers who  collect  money  by  mall  for  non- 
existent charities,  or  advertise  coins  and 
other  merchandise  and  then  "fall  to  furnish." 
Now  he  was  matching  wits  with  the  most 
sophisticated  of  all  suspects,  the  business 
manipulator. 

At  the  office  of  the  then  U.S.  Attorney  In 
Minneapolis,  MUm  Lord,  Head  found  piled 
high  on  a  table  the  Onanclal  records  of  a 
business  empire  of  16  Intertwined  compa- 
nies— Inaiirance  companies  and  agencies, 
realty  and  finance  companies,  a  bank. 

These  bad  been  put  together  by  Phillip 
Kltzer,  8r..  a  onetime  Chicago  ballbonds- 
man.  KltaeT  and  two  sons  had  brougbt  an 
ailing  Insurance  company  In  Iflnneapolls, 
bad  formed  a  new  company — the  American 
Allied  Insurance  Co. — and  were  taking  in 
some  $6,806,000  In  premiums  yearly.  State 
insurance-department  examlnera  believed 
that  the  Kltsers  were  inaolvent  or  on  the 
brink,  for  they  stalled  claims  and  took  poUcy- 
holders  to'  court.  FBI  agents  and  state  of- 
ficials bad  been  looking  for  evidence  of  a 
crime,  but  had  come  up  with  nothing.  If 
fraud  existed,  the  evidence  bad  to  b*  ex- 
tracted from  that  pile  of  records  that  hid  the 
movement  of  premium  money  from  one  com- 
pany to  another. 

"Look  at  the  Assets."  Head  sought  help 
from  veteran  insurance-company  account- 
ants, professionals  who  could  read  the  ordi- 
nary Insurance  company's  condition  at  a 
glance.  None  could  follow  the  Kltzer  maze. 
Somewhere.  Head  figured,  there  must  be 
aocneone  who  could  help  him — a  man  who 
had  "done  it  himself."  With  help  from  the 
Insurance  Industry's  own  sensitive  grape- 
vine, Head  found  such  a  man. 

"If  you  steal  money  from  an  Insurance 
company,"  the  man  told  Head,  "you  steal  It 
by  taking  out  good  money — cash  or  other  as- 
sets— and  hide  It  by  putting  in  bad  or  worth- 
leas  stuff.  Take  a  look  at  the  asseta.  They 
can  cover  a  multitude  of  sins." 

Head  locked  hlmaelf  In  his  hotel  room  and 
pored  over  the  mllUoDS  of  dollars'  worth  of 
assets  In  American  Allied  records.  Some 
didn't  look  right.  He  called  the  sUte  ex- 
aminer who  bad  audited  the  company's 
books.  "Have  you  checked  these  securities?" 
Head  asked.  "Don't  have  to."  the  examiner 
replied.  "The  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  baa  certified*  them  as 
okay." 

But  when  Head  queiled  brokers  In  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  he  found  that  the  stocks 
were  not  listed  in  any  financial  manual.  The 
Wall  Street  "pink  sheet."  which  records  over- 
the-counter  transactions,  listed  two  of  the 
•tocks  as  "no  bid."  meaning  worthleas.  A 
third  stock  had  an  occasional  sale  at  one 
cent  a  sbare.  Tet,  for  them,  according  to  a 
Uter  report  by  the  Mlnneaota  state  attorney 
general,  the  Kltcers  had  taken  out  •60e,60C 
of  Insurance-company  caah. 

But  bow  bad  the  National  Association  oi: 
Insurance  Conunlssloners  approved  the  secu- 
rltlaa?  Apparently  the  stocks  bad  been 
traded  back  and  forth  on  the  over-the- 
counter  market,  thus  raUlng  ttaelr  prices 
Tbese  prices.  pubUsbed  in  the  "pink  sheet,' 
were  acc«pted  by  the  NAIC  experU  as  ttu> 
true  value*  of  the  stocks. 

Head  obtained  a  subpoena  and  soon  waii 
talkirg  to  Frank  O.  Buflum,  president  of 
Buffum  U  Co.  Heart  learned  that  Buffum 
not  only  sold  but  rented  stocks.    And,  as  a 


federal  Indictment  later  alleged,  the  Kltsers 
didn't  own  the  marked-up  seeurlttes:  they 
had  rented  them  from  Buffum  for  a  few 
tbooMutd  doUan. 

If  Kltsar  and  soaa  didn't  own  the  Inflated 
BuBum  stocka,  what  about  the  real  satat* 
valued  on  their  books  at  »478.0007  Here, 
too,  as  the  state  attorney  general  was  to 
report  later,  much  o*  the  property  wamit 
theirs,  either.  In  three  months  Head  had  the 
ammunition  with  which  the  U.S.  Attorney 
won  a  mall-fraud  Indictment  against  the 
Kitzere  and  14  others.  Including  Minnesota's 
state  insurance-department  commissioner. 
Cyme  E.  Magnusson — a  former  president  of 
the  NAIC.  In  four  years,  according  to  the 
Indictment,  the  Kltzers  and  their  colleagues 
had  drained  about  $4  million  from  their  In- 
surance companies. 


What  happens  when  such  an  Insurance 
company  goes  under? 

One  who  got  hurt  was  a  Minneapolis  brick- 
layer who  had  been  supporting  eight  chil- 
dren on  his  $140  weekly  wages.  He  Is  on 
relief  today  because  he  could  collect  no  dam- 
ages after  a  car  crushed  his  legs  and  sent 
him  to  the  hospital  for  two  months.  The 
driver  who  hit  him  had  no  resources  other 
than  his  worthless  American  Allied  Insur- 
ance policy. 

Another  victim  Is  a  St.  Paul  janitor  who 
can  perform  only  light  duties  the  rest  of  his 
life— a  driver  ran  him  down  and  crushed  his 
pelvic  glrcUe.  He  owes  $3000  in  hospital 
bills.  His  suit  against  the  driver  and  Amer- 
ican Allied  has  brought  him  nothing. 

From  the  tangled  deals  of  the  Kltzers,  Head 
extracted  leads  that  exposed  other  operators. 
Including  a  gang  centered  In  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee.  This  gang  plied  one  of  the  crud- 
est Insurance  rackets  of  all,  aimed  at  the  un- 
married soldier  under  36. 

The  youthful  "high-risk  soldier"  Is  an  es- 
pecially easy  mark  for  auto-Insurance 
manipulators.  To  drive  a  car  on  or  off  the 
post,  he  must  display  a  sticker  Indicating 
that  he  Is  covered  by  Insurance.  But  since 
Insurance  companies  generally  shun  bis  cate- 
gory, this  serviceman  may  sign  up  with  fast- 
talking  agents  for  dubious  or  dying  com- 
panies, or  buy  insurance  by  mall. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  an  agent  in  North 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  who  said  he  was  selUng 
auto  liability  insurance  by  mall  "to  the  mili- 
tary all  over  the  country."  He  said  he  sent 
some  40,000  pieces  of  promotion  mall  to  mili- 
tary Ixases  monthly,  and  that  these  brougbt 
back  some  $360,000  a  year  In  premUims. 
The  mailing  pieces  bore  no  names  of  Insur- 
ance companies  with  which  he  placed  his 
business.  The  cost  seemed  reasonable 
enough,  and  the  soldier-buyer  was  assured 
by  the  mailing  piece  that  he  could  cancel 
his  poUcy  within  14  days  after  he  paid  bis 
first  premium. 

However,  the  policy  was  seldom  mailed  un- 
til the  14-day  period  had  expired.  So,  when 
the  soldier  presented  his  policy  to  the  camp's 
Insurance  officer — and  found  that  It  was  no 
good,  because  the  company  was  not  licensed 
to  do  business  In  the  state  as  required  by 
the  Defense  Department — the  soldier  could 
not  get  his  money  back. 

Even  If  his  policy  was  accepted  by  his 
Insurance  officer,  the  soldier's  chances  of 
getting  protection  were  dubious.  Three  in- 
surance companies  for  which  the  North  Little 
Rock  agent  had  written  policies  In  the  past 
had  gone  bankrupt.  The  company  for  which 
he  was  writing  insurance  note,  he  told  me, 
was  located  In  the  Bahamas.  And  it,  I 
learned,  was  owned  by  Insurance  manipu- 
lators whom  Oeorge  Head  bad  already  In- 
dicted for  fraud! 

Prosecution  la  Not  Enough.  George  Head's 
sleuthing  has  to  date  exposed  13  insurance- 
company  assassinations.  But  the  case  of  the 
instiranoe-company  killers  is  far  from  closed. 
As  this  is  written,  some  30  fringe  operators 
are    continuing    to    handle    other    pe<^le's 


money,  because,  the  postal  Inspectors,  Justice 
Department  prosecutors  and  state  Insurance 
departments   have  not   yet   got  around   t/i 

them. 

I  asked  the  Arkansas  Insurance  Depart-_ 
ment's  counsel,  Glyn  Sawyer,  what  the  de- 
partment was  doing  about  William  Brlckey, 
Sr.,  who  had  been  caught  Inflating  the  fi- 
nancial statements  of  two  Insurance  com- 
panies with  rented  stocks,  and  who  was  sttll 
operating  the  Republic  Qasnalty  Co.  in 
Uttle  Rock. 

"We've  ordered  him  to  stop  selling  Instir- 
ance  to  soldiers  outside  of  Arkansas,"  Sawyer 
said,  "and  to  put  more  cash  Into  his 
company." 

In  mid-July,  the  department  ordered  an 
examination  to  see  if  Brtckey's  company  was 
solvent  Meanwhile,  he  was  continuing  .to 
coUect  premiums.  Last  year  these  amounted 
to  over  a  million  dollars.  < 

What  can  be  done  to  protect  against  fi-auda 
in  the  business?  Obviously,  prosecution 
alone  Is  not  enough.  Tighter  state  regu- 
lation is  needed,  nilnols.  CaUfornla  and 
Mlssotul  have  recently  empowered  their  In- 
surance commissioners  to  check  the  char- 
acter of  new  owners  or  organizers  of  In- 
surance companies  and  to  bar  dubious  ones. 
New  York  State  has  had  such  a  law  since 
1909.  Many  states  are  demanding  that  or- 
ganizers of  new  casualty-insurance  com- 
panies put  up  substantlaUy  more  capital 
than  In  the  past.  Iowa,  for  example,  requires 
at  least  $500,000  In  approved  securities.  New 
York  requires  $1,200,000. 

How.  if  you're  rated  a  "substandard" 
driver,  can  you  defend  yourself  against  in- 
surance fraud?  The  surest  way  U  to  buy 
Insurance  from  a  reputable  broker.  If  you 
want  to  check  on  the  company  with  which 
he  proposes  Insuring,  ask  your  state  Insur- 
ance department  about  It.  Or  go  to  the  pub- 
lic library  and  look  it  up  in  Best  a  Guide, 
which  describee  and  rates  every  inaxu'ance 
company  In  the  country. 

If  you're  insured  by  a  reputable  company, 
bow  can  you  protect  yourself  against  the 
driver  who  t>ought  Insurance  from  a  fringe 
company?  With  your  regular  auto  Insur- 
ance, you  can  buy  additional  protection  at 
nominal  cost — from  $1  to  $8 — against  the  un- 
insured driver. 


September  13, 


■We  must  sail  sometime*  with  the  wind  and 

sometimes  agalm  t  it, — 
But  we  must  sail,  anq  piot  drift,  nor  lie  at 

anchor." 
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ADDRESS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OP 
AGRICULTURE  SCHNITTKER  TO 
AMERICAN  FARM  ECONOMICS  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A, 
Schnittker  recently  gave  a  very  fine  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Farm  Economic* 
Association  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. His  remarks  were  what  I  thought 
to  be  both  timely  and  informative  on  the 
direction  of  the  U.S.  farm  policy  in  to- 
day's world. 

I  commend  the  speech  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Fakm  Policy — Today's  Dirxction 
(Summary  of  remarks  by  Under  Secretary  of 
AgTlTulture  John  A.  SchiUttker  to  the 
American  Farm  Economics  Association, 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park,  Md.. 
August  33,  lB6e> 

More  than  liW  years  ago,  OUver  WendeU 
Holmes  wrote : 

"1  find  the  great  thing  in  thli  workl  is  not  so 
much  where  we  stand. 
As  In  what  direction  we  are  moving  . . . 


Ue 


Those  words  from  i^e  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  descril^e  my  approach  to 
farm  i>ollcy  bettar  tbait  any  words  of  my 
own.  I 

In  following  Holmesj  ladvlce,  we  must,  of 
course,  move  In  the  Hght  direction.  We 
must  avoid  stalemata  $bd  be  on  the  move, 
for  the  world  Is  going;  faster  today  than  a 
century  ago.  or  even  a  decade  ago. 

Farm  and  food  aflalta  may  be  moving  as 
awlftly  and  as  omlnoutly  as  national  secu- 
rity And  foreign  aflfaltB  sometimes  move. 
Farm  and  food  policies  are  no  le;BS  compli- 
cated than  these  other  fields.  They  may 
be  Just  as  critical  to  tbi  future  of  the  world. 

We  have  a  choice  la  i  toeing  the  future  of 
farm  policy.  We  can  Ifat  events  pass  us  by 
and  adapt  ourselves  an^  our  policies  as  best 
we  can  to  whatever  has  happened.  That 
Is  one  of  the  ways  of  tkt  past  in  farm  com- 
modity policy — especially  In  the  years  prior 
to  the  1930's  and  again  m  the  19S0'b.  The 
other  choice  is  to  help  shape  the  world  of 
tomorrow  by  positive  Rations  which  antici- 
pate eventa.  That  is '{the  course  this  Ad- 
ministration has  chosen^ 

In  discussing  "Farm  policy— Today's  Di- 
rection" I  will  not  describe  In  any  detail  the 
commodity  price  support  and  product.on  con- 
trol programs  enacted  Unce  1960.  Nor  will 
I  catalog  the  successes  we  have  had.  the 
false  starts,  or  the  jqompromUes  made. 
These  have  been  recorded  in  the  press  and 
af chives.  They  can  be  Uavored  or  sorrowed 
over  at  leisure.  | 

I  speak  of  farm  policy  today  as  prlmarUy 
tJ.S.  government  efforts  land  actions  with  re- 
"gard  to  the  major  commodities,  recognizing 
that  food  distribution,  r^aearch,  conservation, 
marketing  and  lending  programs  are  also 
an  Integral  part  of  tha  farm  policy.  They 
were.  In  fact,  once  the  entire  farm  policy 
and  are  no  less  Importanjt  today.  They  do  get 
less  attention,  howeveij,  because  of  public 
preoccupation  with  prlies.  costa.  and  more 
recently,  adequate  supplies. 

No  one  should  Judge  that  the  many  ap- 
proaches to  farm  programs  these  past  five 
years  represent  any  lacl<  of  purpose,  or  that 
changes  In  farm  policy  tactics  since  1960 
represent  any  lack  of  direction. 

The  determination  of  Secretary  Freeman 
to  make  the  farm  poUcv  la  national  asset,  to 
end  the  surplus  era,  to^  Improve  farmer  in- 
comes, to  use  food  constructively  at  home, 
and  to  help  meet  the  rlking  tide  of  expecta- 
tions abroad,  made  It  Operative  on  many 
occasions  to  go  back  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  with  a  new  approach  the  day  after 
another  approach  had  rim^lta  course  or  fallen 
short  of  expectations.  |  To  have  done  less 
would  perhaps  have  looked  better.  It  might 
have  saved  face  for  a  ffW  months  or  a  few 
years.  It  would  not  havi  gotten  the  required 
resulta. 

The  willingness  of  an  Increasingly  urban 
Congress  to  consider  an^  to  enact  construc- 
tive farm  legislation  yeaf  after  year  on  short 
timetables  and  against  <irganlzed  opposition 
reflects  also  a  determlnatjlon  not  to  drift  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  but  Initead  to  shape  the 
future. 

Farmers  too  were  exceWlngly  patient,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  cnanges  in  programs 
were  often  enacted  after  the  crop  was 
planted.  | 

To  repeat,  the  Kennedy-Johnson-Freeman 
farm  policy  has  had  consistent  objectives.  It 
has  made  use  of  a  variety  of  methods  to  meet 
a  variety  of  problems.  Pive  consecutive  years 
of  reductions  In  8urpltis*$.  a  sharp  improve- 
ment In  farmer  Incomes,  and  a  record  rate 
of  trade  expansion  attest  to  the  wisdom  of 
these  actions. 

I  have  said  on  prevlou  i  occasions  that  im- 
passe was  the  central  fact;  of  VS.  farm  poUcy 


in  the  lO&O's.  The  advocates  of  high  rigid 
supports  we^e  dug  In  on  one  line,  and  the 
partisans  of  the  low  flexible  supporta  on  the 
other.  Neither  could  win  a  major  victory. 
Neither  found  a  way  to  achieve  general  and 
constructive  compromises  although  there 
was.  of  course,  some  constructive  legislation. 

As  the  Impasse  hardened,  the  surpluses 
grew,  fueled  by  the  research  and  education 
of  a  generation  earUer  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  war  years  Just  past.  Programs  enacted 
in  1938  and  changed  but  Uttle  by  the  1950's 
became  Increasingly  unable  to  cope  with  the 
new  revolution  In  production.  By  1960  the 
grain  and  dairy  product  surpluses  approached 
a  national  crisis: 

This  Administration  was  determined  to 
avoid  such  an  Impasse. 

Out  of  the  stalemate  came  today's  farm 
policy. 

1.  It  is  geared  to  commercial  agriculture — 
to  farmers  who  depend  on  farming  for  most 
of  their  Incomes,  and  who  have  enough  re- 
sources to  earn  a  good  living  farming.  It 
also  helps  small  farmers,  but  being  geared 
to  bushels  and  acres  and  products,  it  can't 
help  them  enough. 

2.  It  is  market-oriented  policy,  consciously 
designed  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  In  market  operations. 

3.  It  contributes  to  achievement  erf  the 
broader  objectives  of  economic  policy. 

4.  It  is  adapted  to  the  growing  Importance 
and  the  exploding  opportunities  In  commer- 
cial world  trade  in  U.S.  farm  products. 

5.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  our  food  as- 
sistance programs. 

6.  It  is  a  potential  major  force  In  world 
affairs  In  the  next  decade. 

I .  A  POLICY  FOR  COMMERCIAL  AGRICULTTTRE 

Commodity  price  support  and  production 
control  programs  have  long  helped  the  larger 
commercial  farmers  far  more  than  small 
farmers.  But  they  were  often  Justified  as 
"for  the  small  farmer." 

Today's  programs  have  been  designed  spe- 
cifically to  provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion primarily  to  farmers  on  adequate-sized 
farms.  They  also  help  small  farmers,  but 
it  Is  now  clearly  understood  and  widely  ac- 
cepted that  most  small  farmers  In  the  U.S. 
cannot  attain  good  incomes  and  living  stand- 
ards from  farming  alone.  Many  will  ex- 
pand to  larger  farms,  but  most  will  not. 

The  central  objective  of  farm  policy  Is  to 
foster  conditions  under  which  those  farmers 
who  operate  a  more  or  less  full-time  farm 
business  can  earn  as  much  in  farming  as 
they  could  earn  in  similar  employment  or 
from  similar  Investments.  We  call  it  parity 
Income  for  adequate-sized  family  farms. 

This  is  a  relaUvely  simple  Idea,  but  a  series 
of  complicated  measurement  problems  arise 
in  defining  "parity  income."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiire  Is  preparing  a  report 
for  the  Congress  on  alternative  parity  in- 
come formulas,  and  on  the  income  position 
of  American  farmers  In  relation  to  this 
standard.  Many  farm  economists  have  their 
own  formula,  and  we  have  half  a  dozen  or 
more  under  study  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

No  parity  Income  formula  will  be  exactly 
right  for  Congressmen,  statisticians,  econ- 
omista,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Most  of  us  can  agree,  however,  that  parity 
of  Income-earnlng-opportunlty  is  a  useful 
idea  and  a  reasonable  objective.  It  Is  an 
Idea  that  has  been  around  a  long  time.  By 
several  standards  I  consider  reasonable,  par- 
ity Income  is  an  objective  which  can  shortly 
be  achieved. 

By  one  USDA  measure  published  several 
years  ago,  nearly  half  the  one  million  farms 
with  sales  greater  than  $10,000  averaged  in- 
comes above  the  standard  In  1965.  This 
year,  that  ntimber  will  Increase  rather 
sharply  as  overall  net  farm  Income  increases. 
The  farms  In  the  size  group  averaging  parity 
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returns  marketed  65  percent  of  all  farm 
producta. 

How  to  measure  parity  Income  is  impor- 
tant. But  it  is  moet  important  to  keep 
farm  poUcy  headed  In  the  direction  of  those 
farmers  who  market  most  of  the  agricultural 
producta.  Farming  today  Is  a  business  as 
well  as  a  way  of  life.  Farm  poUcy  needs 
to  be  primarily  commercial  farm  policy. 
Price  support  levels,  production  incentives, 
and  income  objectives  must  be  geared  to  this 
central  fact. 

This  In  no  way  diminishes  the  In^Mrtance 
of  public  and  private  efforte  to  speed  niral 
development  and  reduce  rural  poverty. 
Other  programs — some  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  primarily 
programs  which  are  the  responslbUity  of 
other  Departments — must  provide  the  Jobs, 
the  education,  and  the  opportunities  so  essen- 
tial to  better  lives  for  those  persons  In  rural 
America  not  on  adequate-sized  farms.  Farm 
policy  can  help  but  it  cannot  do  the  Job  for 
those  people. 

a.  A  MARKET-ORIEmXD  FARM  POLICY 

History  will  record  that  It  was  commodity 
surpluses  and  inflexible  programs — not  bu- 
reaucratic bungling— which  expanded  the 
role  of  CCC  In  commodity  pricing  in  the 
1950's  and  materUlly  reduced  the  role  of 
farm  markets  as  a  result. 

Today  it  Is  the  absence  of  stored  stirpluses. 
and  a  degree  of  program  flexibility  seldom 
enjoyed  before  that  make  It  possible  to  adapt 
Agriculture's  administrative  actions  to  swift- 
ly changing  clrcimistances.  These  have  done 
much  to  re-establish  the  market  place  as  the 
primary  factor  In  farm  pricing. 

From  1953  to  1960,  CCC  acquired  8  to  16 
percent  of  the  com  crop  each  year.  Prices 
were  usually  at  or  below  support  levels.  In 
1963  through  1965,  CCC  acquired  an  average 
of  1  percent  of  the  corn  crop.  Prices  were 
nearly  always  above  support  levels. 

From  1953  to  1960,  CCC  acquired  from  year 
to  year  an  average  27  percent  of  the  wheat 
crop.  Prices  were  usually  below  supporta. 
In  the  years  1963-65,  this  flgure  fell  to  4 
percent.  Prices  were  generally  above  sup- 
porta. 

For  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  peanute,  and 
milk,  as  much  as  for  the  grains,  we  are  de- 
termined that  CCC  acquisitions  be  no  larger 
than  the  amount  needed  to  provide  strong 
prices  to  farmers,  and  to  meet  certain  food 
distribution  requlremente  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  year  Just  ahead  will  provide  a  test  of 
our  ability  to  maintain  prices  In  the  market 
place  well  above  price  support  levels — in  a 
period  when  we  expect  to  add  wheat  to  stocks 
to  shore  up  our  carryover  position.  Some 
say  It  can't  be  done;  we  expect  to  do  It  Just 
the  same.  iWfli 

Paymente  to  farmers  have  become  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  market-oriented  farm 
policy.  Whether  they  are  made  from  public 
funds  or  as  wheat  certlflcates,  paymente  make 
It  possible  to  separate  the  ftmctlons  of  In- 
come support  from  price  support — an  objec- 
tive high  on  the  list  of  most  economlsta. 
They  have  also  served  a  very  practical  func- 
tion as  the  instrument  of  production  adjust- 
ment these  past  flve  years. 

3.  A  FARM  POLICY  IN  THE  NATIONAL  INTKREST 

Full  employment,  higher  and  widely  dis- 
tributed real  Incomes,  relatively  stable  prices, 
and  expanded  trade  are  central  economic  ob- 
jectives of  thfs  Administration.  Indeed,  they 
have  been  key  national  objectives  pursued 
by  each  Administration  since  1946.  Empha- 
sis and  determination  have  varied,  but  the 
Employment  Act  itself  has  not  been  a  major 
issue. 

It  came  to  be  widely  held  by  economlsta  la 
the  1950's  that  the  farm  policy  had  not  kept 
pace  with  advances  in  national  economic  pol- 
icy. Certainly,  there  was  no  striking  inno- 
vation in  postwar  farm  policy  to  match  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.    Nor  was  the  need 
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tot  larao  policy  rttom  to  gTMkt  1b  tlM  post- 
war era  as  the  need  for  fxUl  employaMnt  pol- 
icy, dno*  p«nt-ap  postwar  ilamaiul  kepi  the 
fann  •eonomy  bummlnc  without  b«lp  from 
farm  policy  until  196S. 

By  tbe  lat*  1960*8  bowerer,  the  pubUe 
Tliw  anal  the  eeonomlats'  view*  had  merged. 
Beth  looked  upon  the  fann  policy  and  the 
larm  prosrama  a*  archaic.  Clearly,  atag- 
natlng  farm  Income  and  growing  surplTMee 
ran  counter  to  national  objectives. 

Since  1980  broad  recognition  of  the  fact 
thr.t  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  agricul- 
titres  In  the  UJB.  has  made  It  poeslble  to 
dLect  farm  policy  discussion  and  design  to 
the  problems  of  commercial  farmers. 

Since  1940  reoogniaon  that  the  prospects 
for  better  Uyes  and  higher  incomes  of  many 
small  farmers,  lie  Outside  conventional  farm 
policy,  has  finally  required  serious  attention 
to  the  needs  of  rural  America  for  Jobs,  hous- 
Inij.  education,  training,  and  health  pro- 
grams. 

Since  1960  gearing  the  farm  policy  to  trade 
expansion  has  contributed  measurably  to  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  continue  ex- 
tensive security  and  development  programs 
abroad. 

There  are  still  some  who  talk  and  write 
of  the  need  for  a.  major  overhaul  of  the  farm 
policy.  We  are  occasionally  advised  to  look 
to  Europe  for  constructive  proposals  for  Unk- 
ing U.8.  poUcy  with  world  food  needs  or 
reconciling  farm  policy  with  over-all  national 
goals. 

I  would  never  argue  that  today's  farm 
policy  U  perfect.  I  will  argue  that  It  U 
progreeslve.  I  urge  critics  to  study  It  as  It 
Is — not  as  It  was. 


4.  A  taABB-OBIXNTXa  rABM  roucT 

A  decade  ago.  U.S.  farm  policy  was  Increas- 
ingly out  of  touch  with  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  World 
prices  for  farm  conunodttles  declined  In  the 
19M's  In  the  wake  of  war.  but  VS.  prices 
continued  at  or  near  World  War  U  levels. 

Wheat,  rice,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  to- 
bacco could  be  exported  only  because  export 
payments  were  used  to  offset  lower  world 
prices,  and  by  direct  government  sales  of 
CCC  stocks  at  competitive  prices.  Lack  of 
authority  In  some  Instances,  and  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  change  in  others, 
often  left  our  products  at  noa-competltivc 
prices  for  several  years. 

One  of  the  key  purpoees  behind  the  deelgn 
of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  first 
enacted  In  196a  and  the  cotton  program 
enacted  in  196S  was  to  support  prices  ol 
U.S.  farm  products  at  or  near  compeUUve 
world  levels,  so  that  we  could  compete  m 
world  markets  with  "«'"''"""'  reeort  to  ex- 
port subsidies. 

These  ends  have  now  been  achieved  for 
the  products  which  make  up  half  the  value 
of  all  our  agricultural  exports.  Nearly  all  oi' 
our  exports  which  lately  req\ilred  large  ex- 
port payments  now  move  virtually  wlthou': 
such  payments.  No  fundamental  Improve- 
ment m  our  national  trade  policy  stance  has 
been  carried  out  with  so  little  notice  or  has 
had  so  much  Impact.  It  U  not  only  of  great 
Importance  to  trade  expansion;  It  la  central 
to  our  stance  in  present  trade  negotiations. 
Tobacco  and  rice  programs  have  not  yet 
been  amended  in  the  same  fashion,  although 
a  number  of  trial  runs  have  been  made  in 
rtcc.  The  need  to  get  to  a  more  market-  and 
export-oriented  program  is  as  great  for  these 
crops  as  tt  was  for  wheat  and  cotton. 

Best  of  all,  the  preeent  policy  reduces  the 
extent  of  CCC  administered  export  pricing, 
although  It  does  not  eUmlnate  the  need  fcr 
sotne  OOC  actions  to  asrare  competition  In 
world  markets  when  ovir  prices  are  bid  above 
world  levela  try  faetces  nnlqae  to  the  domes- 
tie  market.  * 

In  the  year  ahead,  VB.  eom  win  be  ei- 
ported  wttbOMt  any  expoft  paytssite;   ea- 


gfanm  grain  with  little  or  no  export  subsidy: 
wheat  eootmuee  for  the  moment  to  require 
export  payments  avvraglng  SO-29  cents  per 
bushel — far  below  former  levels.  UjS.  cotton 
will  eompete  directly  In  world  markets  In  the 
year  ahead  without  export  payments, 
s.  rsaic  poLicT  akd  rooo  assistancx 
Our  foreign  food  assistance  programs  were 
founded  on  world  needs  in  the  wake  of  World 
War  n.  They  assumed  a  new  identity  under 
a  new  law  in  1954.  For  12  years  they  have 
operated  under  the  banner  of  surplus  dis- 
posal. During  the  flrst  six  years  of  Pi.  460 — 
until  1961 — surplus  disposal  and  surplus  ac- 
cumulation went  hand  in  hand. 

Five  years  of  laborious  suri>lus  removal — 
net  drawdown  of  our  commodity  stocks — 
began  in  1961.  Today  the  real  surplxises  of 
grain,  milk,  vegetable  oil.  and  rice,  which 
made  up  for  many  years  a  flrst  line  of  defense 
against  shortage  at  home  and  hunger  abroad, 
are  gone. 

During  the  coming  12  months  we  will  use 
a  part  of  our  wheat  reserve,  as  stocks  are 
reduced  to  around  400  million  bushels  by 
next  June  30.  Feed  grain  stocks — expected 
to  be  47  million  tons  on  October  1  this  year — 
will  be  reduced  during  the  year  ahead  to  weU 
below  anticipated  reserve  needs  of  around 
46  million  tons. 

The  past  five  years  have  also  been  a  time 
of  soul-searching  about  the  legitimate  long- 
term  role  of  food  In  foreign  assUtance.  The 
Food  for  Freedom  bill  now  before  the  Con- 
gress is  a  partial  response  to  this  effort. 

There  are  In  the  bill  tiro  major  changes 
from  today's  food  aid  program: 

•Food  aid  will  no  longer  be  limited  to 
8\UT)luses.  but  will  he  made  up  of  commodi- 
ties determined  to  be  of  maximum  use  in 
meeting  program  objectives,  and  produced 
for  food  aid. 

•Food  aid  win  to  the  extent  possible  (and 
In  words  from  the  President's  Message  to 
Congnss)  "...  take  into  account  efforts  of 
friendly  countries  to  help  themselves  toward 
a  greater  degree  of  self-reliance  .  .  ." 

Recent  studies  by  U8DA  and  FAO  have 
documented  the  growing  world  food  gap. 
With  our  surpluses  used  up.  we  are  this  year, 
beginning  to  tap  our  reserves — the  ready  re- 
serve of  stored  gram  stocks,  and  the  inactive 
reserve  of  unused  cropland. 

At  least  half  the  land  diverted  from  crops 
this  year  can  probably  be  brougUt  into  pro- 
duction m  1967— partly  to  replenish  our  re- 
serves and  partly  to  meet  current  needs. 

Abandoning  the  surplus  requirement  in 
P.L.  480  will  not  bring  dramatic  changes  in 
the  commodity  composition  of  our  food  aid 
program.  Commodities  now  Important  In 
food  aid  happen  to  be  those  which  we  pro- 
duce rather  efflclefitly.  But  the  new  concept 
win  allow  the  mix  of  commodlUes  to  be 
changed   if   conditions   require   It. 

Some  have  speculated  that  the  U.S.  Is  not 
serious  about  using  the  self-help  principle 
as  a  guide  to  eUglbUlty  for  food  aid.  Actu- 
ally, neither  we  nor  the  world  have  a  choice 
In  the  matter  for  the  longer  run. 

There  are  three  benchmarks  by  which  to 
Judge  the  adequacy  of  agricultural  perform- 
ance— that  Is,  the  rate  of  growth  in  farm 
production— m  the  developing  countries:  (1) 
the  rate  required  to  match  popiiUtlon 
growth.  (2)  the  rate  required  to  meet  mini- 
mum nutritional  needs  within  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  (S)  the  rate  required  to 
meet  the  economic  growth  targets  while 
maintaining  stable  food  prices.  At  present 
few  of  the  developing  countries  are  doing 
wen  by  any  of  theae  criteria. 

The  propoeed  legislation  alao  Includes  a 
shift  from  local  currency  sales  to  long-term 
d<Hlar  credit  sale*.  Acctmralatlon  of  vast 
q;nantltlea  of  local  currenclea  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  T7.8.  Government  in  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  food  aid  recipient  coun- 


tries has  created  some  monetary  and  fiscal 
problems.  Credit  terms  for  the  proposed 
dollar  sales  (replacing  foreign  currency 
sales)  win  be  slmUar  to  development  loan 
terms,  with  a  grace  period  of  up  to  10  years 
and  40  years  ^f or  repayment  at  low  interest 
rates.  Farm  products  would  be  available 
under  the  same  terms  as  industrial  products. 
We  are  beginning  the  moet  complex  farm 
policy  period  in  our  history  as  a  result  of  the 
link  now  being  forged  between  domestic 
farm  policy  and  food  assistance  programs. 
Today's  decisions  by  U.S.  farmers  and  pro- 
gram administrators  must  be  geared  to 
domestic  and  export  markets  and  to  food 
aid  needs  as  far  as  30  months  ahead.  It  Is 
sobering  to  reflect  upon  the  recent  drought 
In  India,  or  the  dramatic  traiuformatlon  of 
the  USSR  from  a  grain  exporter  to  a  consist- 
ent grain  importer  with  purchases  now  con- 
tracted three  years  ahead. 

e.  FARIC  POLICT  IN  WOULD  ASTABS 

The  marginal  but  potentially  crucial  im- 
portanee  of  U.S.  agriculture  as  the  source  of 
food  for  commercial  and  concessional  mar- 
kets abroad  brings  us  to  a  sixth  feature  of 
todays  farm  policy — Its  link  to  twoader  In- 
ternational policy.  . 

It  Is  not  a  new  thing  for  food  to  play  a 
leading  role  in  world  affairs. 

Socrates  is  reported  to  have  questioned 
an  aspiring  young  statesman  on  the  strength 
of  the  army,  the  budget  of  the  city,  and  the 
number  of  houses  In  Athens.  Having  no 
succees.  he  flnfflly  asked  how  much  wheat 
would  be  required  to  feed  the  people  of 
Athens  for  a  year,  and  the  young  man  was 
silent.  Socrates  ended  the  Interview  with 
the  remark  that  "nobody  was  qualified  to 
become  a  statesman  who  was  entirely  Igno- 
rant of  the  problems  of  wheat." 

More  recently  Bertold  Brecht  wrote  In 
Three  Penny  Open: 
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"Now  all  you  gentlemen  who  wish  to  lead  us, 
To  teach  us  to  resist  from  mortal  sin. 
Your  prior  obligation  Is  to  feed  us, 

When  we've  had  our  lunch,  your  preach- 
ing can  begin." 

Somewhere  today  someone  Is  drafting  a 
similar  verse — perhape  a  sonnet  on  scarcity. 

Everywhere  today  farm  policy  decisions  by 
this  country  are  being  closely  watched  and 
widely  reported.  Our  crop  reports  are 
scanned  as  eagerly  In  Delhi  as  in  Des  Moines. 

With  Canada  and  Australia  we  stand  as 
the  major  source  of  grain  Imports  for  the 
world.  We  are  the  only  nation  with  a  large 
supply  of  both  grain  and  developed  but  un- 
used land. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  China  have  turned 
to  Canada  and  Australia  to  fUl  the  embar- 
rassing grain  gap  which  repeated  5-year 
plans,  crash  fertlltxer  progranw.  and  one 
Great  Leap  Forward  have  left  unfilled. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  vast  agrlculttiral 
reeources  relative  to  her  population,  has  im- 
ported as  much  wheat  In  the  past  three  years 
as  India. 

Communist  China  Is  using  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  an  her  foreign  exchange  earnings 
to  import  food  and  fertilizer.  China's  an- 
nual population  growth  of  15  mlUion  per- 
sons means  It  must  And  food  for  "another 
Australia"  each  year,  good  weather  or  bad. 

Latin  America's  per  capita  calorie  supply 
8lli>s  backward  slowly  but  relentlessly.  Om- 
inously, sheer  numbers  seem  to  thrive  best 
where   agricultural    production   stagnates. 

In  such  a  world,  food  and  the  means  to 
produce  It  have  become  Important  Instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy.  As  good  as  dollars 
for  aid  If  carefully  used;  more  powerful  than 
arms  if  strategloany  planned — ^America's  food 
must  be  used  not  simply  to  meet  the  margin 
between  subsistence  and  famine,  but  as  the 
powerful  force  It  can  be  for  food  production 
and  rural  development  abroad. 
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Mr.     President, 


Mr.     RANDOLPH.       ._..     , 

many  of  my  colleague  have  spoken  of 
the  heartening  news  or  the  apparent  suc- 
cess of  the  recent  elections  in  South 
Vietnam.  I,  too,  am  impressed  and  opti- 
mistic at  the  size  of  ttie  voter  turnout  In 
the  face  of  terrorist  activities  and  real 
and  threatened  violence. 

Although  the  healt}iy,  and — ^according 
to  news  releases— clein  elections  do  not 
necessarily  mean  tha(  this  Asian  nation 
is  now  finally  on  firm; internal  footing,  it 
is  an  Indication  that  the  help  we  have 
been  giving.  In  me^  arms,  material 
goods,  and  lives,  has  not  been  given  in 
vain. 

Among  the  editorials  I  have  read,  the 
commentary  appearir^g  In  the  Tuesday, 
September  13,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  sums  up  iJi  cogent  terms  the 
results  of  these  elections  and  their  mean- 
ing for  the  people  of  $outh  Vietnam  and 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ha^  been  among  the 
supporters  of  tlie  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  assist  the  yletnamese  toward 
a  stable,  self-sufficient  and  democrati- 
cally oriented  government.  The  path 
wliich  the  past  thrqa  Presidents  have 
chosen  is  a  difficult  one  for  them,  and 
for  us.  But  many  0t  our  paths  have 
been  difficult,  since  «ur  inception  bom 
of  the  most  difficult  stjep  of  all— rebellion 
against  our  own  "motherland,"  England, 
which  began  in  earnest  with  the  Battle 
of  Lexington-Concord  on  April  19.  1775. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  draws 
some  parallels  between  voting  in  South 
Vietnam  and  In  oui(  Republic.  But  I 
think  other  parallels  Cttn  be  drawn— and 
those  have  to  do  wiih  our  Revolution, 
and  our  emerging  as  a  democratic  con- 
stitutional republic.    I 

I  have  mentioned  that  our  Revolution 
began  in  1775.  It  continued,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  8  years— ending  in  1783.  Then, 
as  we  all  know,  there  was  still  work  to 
be  done  by  our  forefathers  in  building 
the  kind  of  government  which  we  have 
today,  and  through  itiich  we  have  be- 
come a  great  nation.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  met  to  draft  our  Constitution, 
first  on  May  25,  1787.]  But  it  took  many 
months  before  their  Ti(rork  was  done,  and 
rtlll  longer  for  ratification  by  the  several 
States.  It  was  3  yejars  later.  May  29, 
1790.  before  Rhode  Inland  ratified  the 
Constitutlan  of  our  |  tlepublic,  thereby 
giving  it  full  and  bl^uUng  force,  on  all 
of  us. 

In  the  months  and  {fears  ahead,  while 
the  South  Vietnamese  delegates  struggle 
with  the  momentous  task  of  framing 
their  own  govemm^tal  system.  Mr. 
President,  let  all  of  Us  remember  our 
origins.  Let  us  not  expect  of  them  any 
axn — i4o»— ^n  it 


more,  or  less,  than  is  written  of  us  in 
our  own  history.  Let  us  widi  them  wis- 
dom in  their  counsels,  calmness  in  their 
deliberations — and  let  us  remain  with 
them  for  whatever  time  it  takes,  rather 
than  giving  them  just  so  much  time,  and 
no  more,  in  which  to  perform  their  tasks. 

For  there  \z  no  greater  task,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  more  serious  responsibility,  than 
that  of  framing  the  principles  by  which 
a  people  shall  be  governed.  Our  con- 
tribution to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
now  must  be  patience,  understanding, 
and  continued  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  the  New  York 
I>aily  News  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Smash  Viet  Votx  Victokt 

Sunday's  election  in  South  Viet  Nam  were 
an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  government 
headed  by  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  and  a 
humiliating  defeat  for  Communlem  as  rep- 
resented variously  by  the  Viet  Gong,  North 
Viet  Namese  Boes  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Red  China, 
and  Red  Russia. 

The  Viet  Cong  tried  every  kind  of  terrorist 
tactics  from  murder  on  down  to  scare  voters 
away  from  the  polls. 

Premier  Ky  would  have  considered  a  60% 
voter  turnout  a  victory.  Instead,  about  80% 
of  those  eligible  to  vote  went  to  the  polls  and 
cast  ballots — though  some  of  these  may  have 
been  blanks. 

It's  sensational — especially  when  you  recall 
that  in  our  1D64  Presidential  election  only 
62%  of  our  totaL_votlng-age  population  saw 
fit  to  vote. 

The  Sunday  South  Viet  Nam  elections  pro- 
duced a  117-member  Assembly  which  is  to 
write  a  constitution  for  the  strategic  South- 
east Asian  nation.  Premier  Ky  calls  the 
event  "the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
Communists." 

That  may  be  over-optimistic.  But  the  vic- 
tory at  least  indicates,  we  think,  that  It  Is 
time  to  Junk  any  notion  that  the  Viet  Cong 
are  10  feet  tall  or  tha*.  their  terrorist  hold  on 
large  parts  of  South  Viet  Nam  Is  imbreakable. 

It  is  time,  too,  we  believe,  to  get  on  with 
winning  the  war  as  soon  as  may  be.  ignoring 
the  home-front  Vletnlks  and  all  foreign 
kibitzers  in  the  process. 

The  South  Viet  Nam  elections  strongly  In- 
dicate that  the  great  majority  of  South  Viet 
Namese  want  Conununism  rooted  out  of  their 
country.  Let's  help  them,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 


PRIZE-WINNINO  ESSAY  BY  VIC- 
TORIA ASARE,  OP  GHANA 

Mr.  INOUYK  Mr.  President,  school 
children  in  Ghana  were  recently  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  "Democ- 
racy: What  It  Means  To  Me"  in  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  the  Ghanaian  Ministry  of 
Education. 

The  winner,  out  of  4.500  entries,  was 
Miss  Victoria  Asare,  19.  Her  essay  was 
puULshed  in  the  September  10  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Since  this  essay  gives  each  of  us  an  op- 
portunity to  see  how  wie  young  African 
views  democracy,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[FroB.the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Sept.  10,  1966] 

DmOCBACT  AS  SCXN  BT  A  GBL  IM  ORAKA 

(By  Victoria  Asare) 

Democracy  is  such  a  wide  and  diversified 
concept  that  to  my  mind  it  defies  definition. 
However,  although  It  may  seem  Impossible 
to  capture  Its  essence  In  one  neat  phrase,  one 
can  say  that  democracy  rests  on  a  trinity  of 
permanent  values;  liberty,  fraternity,  equal- 
ity. 

The  latter  two  fall  easily  Into  line  but  how 
can  one  and  the  same  system  incorporate  lib- 
erty and  equality  since  liberty  of  Ite  very 
nature  would  seem  to  demand  diversity? 

Edward  Llndeman  puts  it  like  this:  "Where 
conformity  is  imposed  as  an  external  dis- 
cipline, liberty  is  by  definition  excluded." 

But  to  my  mind  it  is  this  very  tension  be- 
tween liberty  and  equality  that  gives  democ- 
racy its  vital  force.  It  leaves  room  for  a 
fruitful  clash  of  ideas  resulting  in  new  devel- 
opments. Edmund  <Burke,  believing  that 
liberty  was  "the  dearest  of  the  democratic 
graces"  more  or  less  Ignored  the  idea  of  equal- 
ity- 

On  the  other  band,  Rousseau  held  that 
since  men  were  by  nature  tmequal.  It  was 
the  work  of  society  to  make  them  equal. 

What  exactly  he  meant  by  making  them 
equal  I  am  not  sure.  but.  it  seems  to  me  that 
under  a  democratic  regime  all  should  have 
equal  opportunities  to  develop  whatever 
talent  they  may  possess  since  all  are  equally 
worthy  of  respect  on  account  of  their  dig- 
nity as  human  beings. 

All  through  the  ages  men  have  been 
searching  for  a  way — a  system  of  living  that 
would  set  them  free,  help  them  -to  live  in 
harmony  with  their  Inner  selves  and  with 
other  inen. 

Plato.  Rousseau,  Lincoln,  Aggrey  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  apostles  of  democracy.  With 
each  of  them  the  ideal  became  more  and  more 
fuUy  realized  till  today  there  Is  hardly  a  cor- 
ner of  the  world  which  is  not  in  love  with 
freedom. 

Africa  is  no  exception,  nor  is  Ghana.  The 
very  fact  that  "Animal  Farm"  was  once  con- 
fiscated in  our  echools  shows  that  the  youth 
were  wide  awake  but  applying  the  moral  too 
closely  to  hc«ie! 

BATTLE  CHT  TWISTED 

The  trouble  about  democracy  is  that  It 
Is  something  which  has  to  mature  over  a 
long  period,  otherwise  it  loses  its  roots  and 
withers.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  battle  cry 
of  the  French  revolutionaries  was  "Hberty, 
fraternity,  equality,"  yet  In  their  fanatic  pur- 
suit of  their  ideals  their  cry  was  turned  Into 
"licence,  fratricide.  Inequality." 

The  quest  toi  liberty,  fraternity,  equality 
must  be  a  patient  one  and  the  leader  of  a 
democratic  government  mvist  be"  prepared 
for  many  false  starts  and  disappointments. 

"Instability,  tension,  and  immaturity  are 
Inevitable  when  people  are  Just  beginning  to 
face  ooUectlvely  and  individually,  a  wide 
range  of  new  situations  and  problems" 
(Adrian  Hastings  In  his  article  "The  Second 
Revolution"— New  Blackfrtars.  March,  1966). 

And  to  try  to  make  everyone  follow  "the 
party  line"  Just  because  one  thinks  It  the 
best  for  them  Is  to  invite  disaster  as  we 
have  already  seen  here  In  Ghana.  There 
/-'must  be  a  democratic  approach.  A  leader 
must  be  willing  to  see  his  plans  only  partially 
realised. 

There  must  be  give  and  take  and  It  la  here 
that  Africans  have  an  advantage'  over  more 
developed  countries.  Living  close  to  the 
BoU  and  living  with  Its  slow,  peaceftil  rhythm, 
moet  Africans  can  wait  patiently  for  growth. 
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The  large  and  extended  famUy  aystem.  too, 
glvea  every  opportunity  for  give  and  take. 
It  la  futile  to  argue  that  a  neiwly  Inde- 
pendent country  "cannot  afford"  to  be  demo- 
cratic. A  one-party  eystem  may  8««n  to  be 
the  Inevitable  choice  for  a  developing  coun- 
try which  ha»  to  hulld  up  Ita  economy,  give 
an  Illiterate  population  much  guidance,  and 
do  In  10  years  what  other  nations  have 
taken  hundreds  of  years  to  do. 

This  may  seem  on  the  face  of  it  very  wise 
indeed,  but  recent  eventa  In  our  country 
have  shown  it  to  be  a  short-sighted  policy. 
The  80  percent  llUterate  population  soon 
tired  of  the  forced  "guidance."  They  were 
not  willing  to  be  led  by  the  nose  forever. 
rAicn.T  rKAMxwouc 
This  goes  to  show  that  people  who  thought 
that  democracy  was  not  practicable  In  a 
country  Uke  Ghana  were  all  wrong.  They 
seemed  to  Imply  that  we  ought  not  to  try  out 
democracy  until  we  had  become  wise  and 
good  under  dlcUtorshlp.  What  folly!  Any 
man  who  resolves  never  to  get  Into  the 
water  until  he  has  learned  to  swim  wUl  In- 
deed wait  forever  and  never  learn. 

We  could. do  worse  than  base  our  teaching 
of  democracy  on  a  framework  which  we  know 
already— the  family.  If  I  mention  family.  It 
includes  not  only  my  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  the  extended  family 
OT  group  of  relatives  living  In  single  or  in 
neighboring  communities.  We  are  under  the 
leadership  of  the  elder  men  of  the  family, 
one  of  whom  U  popularly  acknowledged  as 
the  head. 

I  remember  once  there  arose  the  problem  of 
sending  to  a  secondary  school  one  of  the  girls 
whoee  parents  were  dead.  AU  the  relatives 
met  together  and  discussed  how  they  were 
going  to  do  this.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
three  of  the  uncles  who  were  fairly  well-off 
should  contribute  a  certain  amount  of 
money  each  month. 

Though  the  head  died,  this  system  con- 
tinued to  operate  because  once  they  had 
given  their  opinion  anc;  come  to  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  they  considered  that  out  of 
loyalty  to  the  family  and  respect  for  the 
bead  their  promises  must  be  kept. 

This  being  the  normal  family's  way  of 
dealing  with  problems.  It  should  not  be  hard 
to  get  people  to  understand  democracy  on 
a  larger  scale. 

Besides,  they  are  already  familiar  with 
democratic  government,  though  not  con- 
sciously so.  I  am  referring  to  chieftaincy 
which  holds  In  embryo  almost  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  democracy. 

TXMTTKX    WITH    STSINGS 

A  chief  is  made  eligible  for  office  by  his 
birth  Into  the  royal  family,  but  his  ultimate 
selection  to  community  headship  depends 
upon  the  clear  recognition  of  bis  acquired 
abilities  to  lead,  by  three  powerful  groups: 
first,  by  the  members  of  his  own  family,  then 
by  the  council  representatives  of  all  the  other 
families  in  the  community,  and  finally  and 
most  democratically,  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  all  the  families  who  register  approval 
or  disapproval  through  their  own  representa- 
Uves. 

His  tenure,  like  that  of  the  family  head, 
depends  upon  his  behavior.  If  he  fails  to 
.  please,  out  he  goes,  to  be  replaced  by  another 
member  of  the  royal  family  who  can  gain  the 
necessary  approval.  In  this  way  autocracy  Is 
prevented. 

Nowadays,  we  find  that  the  claims  of  the 
native  chiefs  are  often  unduly  overlooked 
when  native  questions  are  being  dealt  with. 
The  chief  was  formerly  a  man  of  very  great 
importance.  But  his  present  position  Is 
anomalous.  Both  his  rights  and  duties  are 
lU-deflned,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
he  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  self-respect. 

I  think  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  any  demo- 
cratic government  to  endeavor  to  restore  the 


native  chief  to  his  former  poslUon  of  trust 
in  the  community.  He  must  be  given  real 
power,  definite  responsibilities,  and  definite 
rights  and  duties. 

K  thta  U  done  I  feel  sure  we  will  be  de- 
veloping along  lines  of  natural  evolution  in- 
stead of  subsUtutlng  for  our  own  laws  and 
customs,  a  system  that  we  think  Is  better 
Just  because  It  happens  to  be  in  force  In 
Great  Britain  or  Russia. 

Improvement  on,  and  not  mere  Imitation 
of  the  views  of  the  Western  democratic  cre- 
do, whether  In  morals,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, or  In  dress,  art,  or  Industry  Is  the  trade 
keynote  of  clvlllzaUon  throughout  the  world. 
If  democracy  Is  to  have  the  proper  en- 
vironment in  which  to  develop  there  must 
be  a  stable  economy  and  more  and  varied 
educational  oppiortunltles. 

"In  general  the  economy  Is  not  develop- 
ing comparably  with  education  and  there  is 
a  real  danger  that  higher  education — espe- 
cially if  It  Is  Incomplete  will  come  to  put 
people  out  of  a  Job.  rather  than  Into  one. 

"This  Is  especially  true  as  so  little  of  the 
educational  effort  Is  directed  toward  a  trade 
or  craft.  It  Is  academic,  geared  to  profes- 
sional work  or  to  the  white-collar  Jobs  of 
an  advanced  Industrial  society,  but  that  so- 
ciety hardly  exlsU  yet  in  Africa"  (Adrian 
Hastings) .  Therefore,  there  is  need  for  more 
emphasis  on  technical  training  so  that  there 
will  be  skUled  workers  to  fill  the  Jobs  made 
available  by  an  expanding  economy. 

But  preparing  people  to  flU  posts  Is  only 
a  minor  part  of  education.  Democracy  Is 
not  Just  a  form  of  government,  It  Is  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  and  In  educating  people  for  It 
there  are  many  factors  to  be  considered.  I 
shall  deal  with  only  two  extremes. 

First,  there  are  those  whose  Ideas  of  free- 
dom have  been  so  blunted  that  they  may 
have  to  be  shaken  out  of  a  servile  frame  of 
mind.  To  such  people  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  they  have  a  right  to  speak  their 
mind,  to  fight  against  injustice,  to  vote  for 
whomsoever   they   please   and   In   secrecy. 

They  have  a  right  to  education,  a  Just 
wage,  free  time,  consultation  with  their  em- 
ployers and  so  on. 

A     LESSON     IN     LIMITS 


Freedom  has  limits  and  we  should  aU  re- 
spect each  other's.  What  makes  a  society 
is  a  common  aim;  and  to  have  a  solid,  last- 
ing society  there  shotild  be  rules  and  some 
basic  moral  standards.  What  should  be 
learned  U  that  we  are  what  we  are  today  l>e- 
cause  of  our  neighbors,  their  personalities, 
and  the  Influence  of  all  those  we  have  ever 
met. 

Therefore,  we  should  respect  the  ideas  of 
other  people  and  accept  and  bear  our  own 
mUtakes  If  we  are  in  the  wrong,  for  we  are 
all  fallible. 

EDUCATES   MINOEITT 

People  who  have  recognized  their  freedom, 
lU  Umlts.  and  their  falllblUty  form  a  free 
sUte.  A  man  of  a  free  state  Is  bold  enough 
to  stand  by  the  Ught  given  him.  This  means 
he  Is  able  to  bear  witness  to  the  right  and 
wrong  he  sees.  He  need  not  close  windows 
and  doors  In  order  to  talk  about  the  govern- 
ment, religion,  or  a  frivolous  book  on  poU- 
tlcs  found  in  the  library. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  may  always 
criticize  the  government  If  It  Intervenes  In 
certain  of  his  affairs.  There  U  no  use  in  Its 
giving  me  a  full  scholarship  while  I  sit  down 
at  my  desk  enjoying  the  breeze.  The  head 
of  my  school,  acting  in  the  government's 
interests,  has  a  right  to  withdraw  that 
scholarship. 

To  conclude,  we  know  that  only  love,  good- 
will, friendship,  and  spiritual  togetherness 
can'  secure  the  well-being,  prosperity,  and 
progression  of  our  nation. 

Above  all,  I  feel  strongly  that  as  far  as 
we  Ghanaians  are  concerned,  we  shall  be  de- 
pending for  a  long  time  to  come  on  an  edu- 
cated minority.  Let  them  be  truly  educated 
then.  Let  them  put  away  all  thought  of 
personal  gain  and  advancement  and  be  men 
of  sympathy.  Imagination,  and  above  all  men 
of  patience. 

For  "all  this  will  not  be  finished  In  the 
first  100  days.  Nor  will  be  finished  In  the 
first  1,000  days  .  .  .  nor  even  perhaps  In 
our  lifetime  on  this  planet.  But  let  us  be- 
gin" (President  Kennedy  In  his  first  Inau- 
gural address) . 
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Then  there  are  the  others,  a  greater  num- 
ber I  think,  whose  Ideas  on  freedom  need  to 
be  corrected.  They  are  the  people  who  criti- 
cize everything  destructively  but  who  fall  to 
realize  that  they  are  not  exercising  liberty 
here,  but  taking  liberties,  which  Is  entirely 
different  (Adrian  Hastings). 

Among  those  who  offend  against  liberty 
are  many  of  us  young  students.  Since  de- 
mocracy Is  a  way  of  walking  and  not  of  talk- 
ing, we  must  have  opportunities  to  live  It  In 
school.  There  Is  already  the  prefectorial  sys- 
tem which  teaches  that  positions  of  honour 
and  tnist  bring  their  own  responsibilities 
and  duties. 

But  not  all  young  people  appreciate  that 
the  responsibilities  are  at  least  as  important 
as  the  privileges,  if  not  more  so.  Let  me 
illustrate  this  point. 

In  a  certain  boy's  school  the  students  were 
continually  clamoring  for  more  democratic 
treatment.  They  felt  they  should  be  con- 
sulted and  have  a  say  on  the  drawing  up  of 
the  menu  for  metfls. 

The  headmaster  eventually  decided  to 
teach  them  a  lesson.  He  allowed  the  stu- 
dents' food  committee  to  take  over  com- 
pletely the  ordering  of  provisions.  They 
were  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  handing 
out  the  food  to  the  cooks  and  hardest  of 
all  for  keeping  within  a  fixed  budget.  The 
experiment  failed. 

After  a  week  the  boys  tired  of  the  extra 
work  Involved,  and,  worse  still,  half  the 
school  was  reporting  at  the  dispensary  with 
stomach-aches! 

But  the  committee  bad  learned  at  least 
this:  That  democracy  Is  not  all  shouting  for 
rights. 


HISTORY  DroNT  REPEAT— FAILURE 
OP  AGGRESSION  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  some  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  to  learn  that  It  is  Im- 
possible to  stop  aggressors  by  giving 
them  what  they  seek  at  the  moment. 

This  unfortunate,  potentially  tragic, 
failure  to  recognize  the  aggressor's  na- 
ture is  the  theme  of  a  forceful  editorial 
in  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

Because  the  message  implicit  in  the 
editorial  is  well  worth  serious  delibera- 
tion, I  intend  to  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  full  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "History  Didn't  Repeat," 
states  the  policy  not  only  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  but  of  the  other  newspapers 
published  by  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Pulllam  in 
Indiana  and  Arizona. 

Quite  obviously,  it  supports  the  view 
of  President  Johnson  and  strongly  en- 
dorses our  stand  against  Communist 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  declared  again  and 
again  that  we  do  not  seek  any  territory 
or  any  special  rights  in  Vietnam.  Like- 
wise, he  has  made  it  very  clear  that  we 
are  fighting  the  cause  of  Uberty  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  and,  in  consequence, 
for  all  men. 

The  President  has  warned  the  Com- 
munists that  we  will  not  quit  and  that 


we  wlU  stay  until  peabe  Is  achieved  at 
the  conference  table  oi;  until  the  aggres- 
sion is  halted. 

The  editorial  to  whidh  I  previously  re- 
ferred goes  back  30  years  to  reinforce  its 
case.  Certain  events  of  that  period  are 
written  on  history's  darker  pages. 

In  1936  France  decided  not  to  chal- 
lenge Hitler's  remllit^tflzatlon  of  the 
Rhineland.  By  the  tlikie  it  became  ap- 
parent that  he  would  i  tiever  stop,  Hit- 
ler had  marshaled  a  mighty  army,  a 
fleet  of  marauding  U-bo»ts,  and  a  power- 
ful air  force.  j 

Hitler  stacked  up  hl3  dominoes,  as  the 
Indianapolis  newspaper  recalled.  They 
consisted  of  Austria,  ithe  Sudetenland, 
then  all  of  Czechoslovalda,  and  ultimate- 
ly Poland,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  the 
Baltic  States,  the  Balkans,  France,  and 
North  Africa.  I 

Parenthetically,  it  |  Should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  during  those  years  Mus- 
solini's Italy  subjugated  Ethiopia,  and 
Japan  penetrated  farther  and  farther 
into  Manchui'ia.  { 

With  the  rest  of  the  world,  many  Amer- 
icans also  looked  upoft  these  invasions 
with  the  illusory  hope  that  the  aggressors 
would  soon  be  satisfied. ; 

But  now  we  choose  t<)  resist.  The  his- 
tory of  three  decades  aj o  Is  not  repeat- 
ing. We  aire  determined  to  stem  the 
Communist  tide  beforej  it  overruns  all  of 
southeast  Asia.  Respqasible  Americans 
realize  that  giving  in  to  aggressors  can- 
not stop  them.  That,  we  are  reminded  in 
this  perceptive  editorial,  is  why  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  asfc  unanliaous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printjgd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  { 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (tbd.)  Star,  Aug.  14, 

1066] I 

History   DmN'T   Repeat 

Prance  In  1036  chose  hot  to  Hght  Adolf 
Hitler  when  he  remllltarlaed  the  Rhineland. 
Most  French  leaders  thoiifbt  be  would  stop 
there.  1 1 

By  the  time  they  real4w  he  would  never 
stop — that  It  would  tak^  superior"  force  to 
stop  him — he  had  all  of  the  trump  cards,  a 
Ughtnlng  war  land  army  r  fleet  of  U-boats 
and  a  powerful  air  force.  I 

The  United  States  tod|iy  chooses  to  fight 
Asian  Communism  as  It  ippUes  armed  force 
to  seize  South  Viet  Nairi.  We  aim  to  stop 
the  Red  tide  before  It  ove  rruns  all  Southeast 
AsU. 

The  peaceniks  today  do  I  not  consider  Viet 
Nam  to  be  the  Rhlnelanq  of  our  generation. 
The  appeasers  of  the  193Db  did  not  consider 
the  Rhineland  of  1936  to  be  a  crucial  Issue 
for  their  generation.  They  scoffed  at  the 
"domino  theory"  of  Winston  Churchill  and 
other  tougb-mlnded,  realistic  men. 

Hitler  began  stacking  up  his  dominoes — 
Austria,  the  Sudetenland  sections  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, finally  all  of  Ctcchoslovakia,  ulti- 
mately Poland,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  the 
Baltic  states,  the  Balkans,  Prance.  North 
Africa.  I 

The  chief  peace  advocate  of  that  tragic  era 
was  Prime  Minister  NevUle  Chamberlain,  who 
after  pleading  with  Hitler  at  Munich  not  to 
start  a  war,  and  offering  Czechoslovakia  as 
appeasement,  flew  back  to  England  and  an- 
nounced to  the  world  It  wfit  asstu-ed  of  "peace 
in  our  time." 

Responsible  American  ladders  realize  today 
that  you  cannot  stop  aggressors  by  giving  in 


to  Uuxa.     That  Is  why  we  are  fighting  In 
Viet  Nam. 

But  the  peacemks  go  on  believing,  as  Ne- 
ville Chamberlain  believed,  that  you  can  stop 
aggressors  by  gtving  them  what  they  seek  at 
the  moment.    Some  people  never  learn. 


EXCLUSION  OF  PIECE  RATE  FARM- 
WORKERS FROM  WAGE  AND 
HOUR  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
indicating  why  I  intend  to  support  the 
motion  that  will  be  made  tomorrow  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PRoury] 
to  instruct  Senate  conferees  on  the  wage 
and  hour  bill  to  insist  on  the  Senate  pro- 
vision for  the  exclusion  of  farmworkers 
who  are  paid  on  a  piece  rate  basis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Robertson 

Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Democrat  of 
Virginia,  announced  yesterday  he  will  sup- 
port a  move  to  be  made  In  the  Senate  this 
week  to  send  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  bUl 
back  to  conference  for  exclusion  from  cover- 
age of  hand-harvest  workers  who  are  ];>aid  on 
a  piece-rate  basis. 

"On  Wednesday,  the  Senate  plans  to  act  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  wage  and  hour 
bill,"  said  Senator  Robertson.  "Senator 
PaouTT,  of  Vermont,  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  instruct  the  Senate  conferees  to 
Insist  on  the  Senate  provision  for  exclusion 
from  coverage  of  piece-rate  farm  workers. 

"In  Virginia,  that  would  apply  primarily  to 
those  who  are  paid  by  the  bushel  to  pick 
apples,  but  the  definition  would  be  for  all 
piece  work. 

"If  the  Prouty  motion  Is  adopted,  the 
House  conferees  would  probably  ask  for  in- 
structions from  the  House,  and  the  House 
may  approve,  although  the  motion  made  in 
the  House  on  May  26  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  eliminate  completely  the  coverage  of  agri- 
culture, was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  231  to  168. 

"The  inclusion  of  thousands  of  agricul- 
tural workers  will.  I  believe,  only  lead  to 
further  mechanization  of  farms  with  a  re- 
sulting loss  in  Job  opportunities. 

"And,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  Hol- 
land, It  Is  a  forerunner  of  a  move  to  apply 
the  minimum  wage  to  all  farm-workers,  to  be 
followed,  of  course,  by  their  unionization. 

"More  and  more,  the  Government  is  en- 
croaching upon  a  rather  unique  and  vital 
principle  of  our  representative  democracy — 
private  enterprise.  The  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution In  embodying  private  enterprise  In 
that  great  docvmient  Intended  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  only  an  umpire  of  fair  play 
between  management  and  labor.  The  pend- 
ing bill  is  an  evidence  of  a  modern  trend  in 
the  direction  of  a  managed  economy — a  poor 
substitute  for  private  enterprise  and  doomed 
to  failure  when  It  controls  management  but 
not  labor." 


FLY  ASH:  A  WASTE  PRODUCT  THAT 
CAN  CUT  COSTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  has  written  a  revealing 
and  thoughtful  article  In  the  September 
15  edition  of  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly 
on  a  project  sponsored  by  Federal  funds 
involving  the  use  of  coal  fly  ash.  Senator 
Byrd  has  explained  the  great  value  of 
reusing  this  waste  p>roduct  which  now 
represents  a  costly  di^x>sal  problem  for 
our  public  utilities. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(By  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Btrd,  .U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia) 

Last  year  when  I  amended  a  bill  to  add 
$275,000  to  Office  of  Coal  Research  funds  for 
Uie  purpose  of  constructing  a  pilot  plant  at 
West  Virginia  University  to  produce  biiilding 
brick  from  fly  ash,  a  colleague  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  remarked: 

"I  would  vote  that  amount  Just  to  find 
places  to  get  rid  of  the  stuff." 

Disposing  of  fly  ash  has  been  a  growing 
problem  since  piles  of  cinders  from  beehive 
ovens  began  to  blight  areas  of  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  In  more  recent  years,  as  the 
electric  utility  Industry  developed  equipment 
to  capture  fly  ash  before  it  leaves  the  stack, 
the  dllemlma  has  spread  to  every  area  where 
there  is  a  coal-flred  power  plant.  Today  fiy 
ash  is  being  used  to  fill  swampy  land  and 
old  quarries;  It  is  dumped  at  sea  and  In  any 
place  where  it  can  be  bidden. 

Slowly,  American  industry  Is  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  wanton  discard  of  fiy  ash 
Is  not  only  costly;  it  Is  also  wastefuL 

The  value  of  fiy  ash  was  first  recognized  by 
the  Romans,  who  used  volcanic  ash  and  lime 
to  make  hydraulic  cement  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  buildings.  While  a  great  deal 
of  experimentation  took  place  through  the 
years,  the  use  of  the  material  in  modern 
times  did  not  begin  on  a  large  scale  until 
after  World  War  II,  when  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitators came  Into  wide  use  to  remove 
solids  from  the  flues  of  coal-fed  steam  plants. 

For  some  time  It  has  been  known  that 
fly  ash  could  be  used  as  a  mixture  for  con- 
crete, but  the  extent  of  this  utilization  has 
been  entirely  too  limited.  Probably  no  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  20  miUlon  tons  c^- 
lected  last  year  was  put  to  constructive  xAt. 
With  the  addition  of  electric  generatlng^k- 
paclty  this  year  and  In  the  years  ahead/the 
accumulation  wlU  ^Iral  upward,  especl^ly 
because  of  Increased  efficiency  in  the  arrest 
of  particulate  matter  in  the  boiler  plant  <h>- 
eratlon.  Modern  precipitators  can  trap  as 
much  as  00.5  per  cent  of  the  fly  ash  that 
occurs  In  combustion.  Used  advantageously. 
this  material  can  help  defray  the  cost  of  ex- 
pensive air  pollution  control  equipment. 

Costs  of  disposing  of  fly  ash  are  estimated 
at  from  50  cents  to  $2  a  ton.  depending 
largely  upon  the  distance  It  must  be  hauled. 
Mere  eradication  of  this  expense  can  bring 
important  savings  to  electric  companies; 
when  demand  for  the  by-prouduct  Is  es- 
tablished, sales  will  further  reduce  opera- 
tional costs  and.  In  effect,  strengthen  coal's 
competitive  position  In  the  utility  market. 

The  brick-making  project  at  West  Virginia 
University  appears  to  have  outstanding  po- 
tential. In  planning  a  production  of  1,000 
cured  bricks  and  8,000  uncured  bricks  i>er 
eight-hour  day,  the  university  will  demon- 
strate the  value  of  the  process  to  commer- 
cial firms.  Experimentations  to  date  have 
indicated  that  the  coal-based  bricks  can 
meet  or  exceed  all  standard  requirements, 
and  the  cost  of  producing  them  will  be  rea- 
sonable and  competitive. 

BOW  FLT  ASH  ICAT  BE  T7SCD 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  project, 
however,  there  are  already  numerous  proven 
uses  for  fly  ash,  but  the  value  of  the  product 
Is  not  likely  to  be  quickly  recognised  with- 
out proper  marketing  stimulus  on  the  part 
of  the  coal  and  electric  Industries. 

A  unique  pamphlet  published  by  the  Balti- 
more Gas  and  Electric  Company  points  out 
that,  when  fly  ash  Is  mixed  with  cement,  the 
end  product  contains  these  features: 

Improved  Workability.  Concrete  in  the 
plastic  state  flows  more  readily  and  finishes 
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better  when  It  contains  fly  uh.  It  la  more 
coheelve  and  plastic  and  Is  leas  prone  to 
segregation  and  bleeding.  Less  vtbratloii  U 
required  when  concrete  contains  fly  aab. 

Better  Appearance.  Smoother  surface  with 
less  cracking.  Fewer  voids  and  sharper 
edges. 

Lower  Permeability.  Fly  ash  concrete 
shows  less  susceptibility  to  water  penetra- 
tion. This  Is  of  particular  Importance  when 
concrete  Is  In  contact  with  sea  water. 

Improved  Chemical  Stability.  Many  tests 
have  shown  that  fly  ash  concrete  resists  the 
action  of  sulphates  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Less  Heat  of  Hydration.  Fly  ash  concrete 
demonstrates  as  much  as  25  per  cent  less 
temperature  rise  when  compared  with  con- 
crete that  does  not  contain  fly  ash.  This 
feature  Is  of  considerable  value  In  mass 
concrete. 

Lower  Shrinkage.  Fly  ash  concrete  shows 
less  tendency  for  cracking  during  the  initial 
setting  and  drying. 

Continued  Strength  Oaln.  The  poEzolanlc 
action  of  fly  ash  concrete  continues  over 
many  years  and  insures  higher  ultimate 
strength  than  all  cement  concrete. 

More  Uniform  Color.  The  presence  of  fly 
ash  In  a  concrete  mix  produces  a  more  uni- 
form color. 

Resistanoe  to  Thermal  and  Chemical  Ef- 
fects. Fly  ash  concrete  is  more  resistant  to 
freezing  and  thawing  and  to  salts  used  at 
Ice  removers. 

Tlj  ash  has  been  used  as  a  concrete  rein- 
forcement In  the  construction  of  some  of 
the  world's  largest  dams.  It  has  added  years 
to  the  life  of  the  concrete  highway.  It 
serves  as  a  mineral  filler  In  asphalt  paving. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  is  using  it  to  stabilize 
Its  roadbed. 

GRSATm   UTtUZATION    IS   rORTHCOMINO 

J.  p.  Oapp,  chemical  engineer  at  the  Mor- 
gan town  (West  Virginia)  Coal  Research  Cen- 
ter, VJS.  Department  of  the  Interior,  foresees 
a  multlmllllon-ton  outlet  for  fly  ash  in  light- 
weight aggregate,  which  currently  accounts 
for  more  than  one-third  of  fly  ash  consump- 
tion in  this  country.  Consolidated  Edison 
Company  is  operating  a  lightweight  aggre- 
gate sintering  plant  in  New  York  City,  and 
another  such  plant  is  in  operation  near  De- 
troit Edison's  River  Rouge  facility. 

Smaller  sintering  plants  are  producing  on 
a  semipllot-plant  scale  in  Detroit  and  Phlla- 
deli^Ua. 

The  potential  would  seem  almost  unlim- 
ited, yet  activity  in  fly  ash  utilization  con- 
tinues uninspiring.  In  an  effort  to  spur  its 
use,  I  have  recently  appealed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce,  who  is  authorized  under 
the  Appalachian  Development  Act  to  require 
each  piartlclpatlng  state,  to  the  maximum 
extent  poesible,  to  use  coal  derivatives  for 
ptirpoees  of  research  and  development  in  the 
construction  of  highways  and  roads.  The 
initial  results  are  encouraging  and  hope- 
fully will  prompt  states  outside  Appalachla 
to  take  advantage  of  fly  ash  availability  at 
generating  stations  within  proximity  of  the 
highways  they  are  buildmg  or  planning. 

Earlier  this  year  Robert  E.  Lee  Hall,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
told  the  Electric  Club  of  Los  Angeles  that 
use  of  coal  by  southern  California  utilities 
will  open  the  way  for  utilization  of  fly  ash 
in  that  area's  building  industry.  He  pre- 
dicted that  introduction  of  fly  ash  to  West 
coast  Industry  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  plant 
in  Clark  county,  Nevada,  goes  into  operation. 

The  economic  benefits  of  fly  ash  may  have 
been  established  nationally  when  the  Clark 
county  station  goes  on  the  line  four  or  five 
years  hence.  But,  meanwhile,  neither  coal 
nor  the  utilities  should  be  satisfled  with  the 
present  pace  of  fly  ash  sales.  Experience  In- 
dicates that  proper  promotion  would  more 
than  pay  for  itself. 


WHAT'S     HAPPENED     TO    RESPECT 
FOR    LAW     AND    ORDER? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  with  an 
alarming  Increase  In  the  crime  rate  In 
the  country,  as  reflected  by  the  reports  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  It  Is 
reassuring  to  read  of  a  citizen's  pride 
which  results  from  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

That  pride  Is  expressed  in  an  article, 
entitled  "What's  Hapi)ened  to  Respect  for 
Law  and  Order?"  written  by  Senator 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  1966,  edition 
of  Future  magazine.  The  magazine  Is 
published  by  the  UJS.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What's  Happsncd  to  Respsct  fob  IiAW  and 

OaoxR? 

(By  Senator  Robert  C.  Btsd,  Democrat,  West 

Virginia) 

A  serious  domestic  crisis  is  facing  our  Na- 
tion today.  I  refer  not  only  to  the  crime 
crisis  as  it  appears  in  widely  publicized  sta- 
tistics and  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  serious 
crlQ>e  has  Increaseed  six  times  faster  than  the 
rate  of  our  poprilation  growth  since  1968. 
I  refer  to  the  dangerous  breakdown  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  sweeping  this  country 
today  which  recently  has  shown  Itself  in  the 
demonstrations  in  "protest"  of  the  foreign 
policies  of  our  Federal  government,  specifical- 
ly giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists 
by  opposition  to  our  military  efforts  in  Viet 
Nam. 

The  freedom  to  protest  has  become,  at  the 
least,  a  means  of  cheap  exhibitionism  for 
restless,  unoccupied  adolescents;  and  more 
fearfully,  a  way  of  denigrating  our  carefully 
conceived  national  policies  and  a  cause  of 
stiff erlng  and  death. 

With  respect  to  those  who  counsel  and  per- 
petrate unlawful  acts,  Americans  must  react 
with  vigilance,  sternness,  and  speed  in  the 
dispensing  of  Just  and  legal  action  for  the 
offender.  I  made  reference  above  to  the  fact 
that  the  traditional  American  right  to  pro- 
test Is  losing  Its  significance  and  its  respect. 
Other  rights — greater  rights — are  also  losing 
respect  and  significance.  Recent  events  have 
emphasized  that  there  has  been  a  violent 
breach  of  two  cardinal  principles  of  otir 
American  society — the  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  the  recourse  to  orderly  process  of 
law  to  seek  redress  of  wrongs. 

A  line  from  the  creed  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees 
afllrms,  "That  government  should  be  of  laws 
rather  than  of  men."  I  am  sometimes  led 
to  wonder  whether  the  people — most  of  them 
quite  young — who  are  attacking  this  coun- 
try, its  laws,  and  Its  foreign  polices  have 
heard  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  and  Mussolini,  If 
they  have  any  conception  of  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  would  result  if  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  attempts  to  undermine  the 
laws,  to  discredit  the  men  who  endanger 
their  lives  to  enforce  these  laws,  and  to  cause 
doubt  and  disaffection  among  those  men 
who  stalwartly  serve  in  support  of  our  Na- 
tion's military  commitments.  The  govern- 
ment of  men  inevitably  follows  the  falltire 
of  the  government  of  laws. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  lawabldlng 
citizens  of  this  coimtry  to  realize  that  law 
and  order  are  as  vulnerable  as  they  are  val- 
uable, and  with  this  in  mind,  to  put  their 
full  weight  behind  the  laws  and  those  men 
who  enforce  them.  The  members  of  the 
progressive  organization,  the  United  States 
Jaycees,  are  ideally  suited  to  show  the  way. 
The  Nation  needs  your  help. 


I  have  been  very  Interested  to  learn  about 
the  Jaycees'  statewide  project  in  Wisconsin 
to  rally  public  support  behind  the  police.  I 
understand  this  project  Is  extremely  success- 
ful, and  that  other  Jaycee  organizations  are 
considering  initiating  similar  ones.  I  would 
strongly  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

At  one  time,  a  suggestion  was  advanced  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  that  a  campaign  be 
undertaken  to  enlist  the  active  support  of 
the  business  and  professional  community 
in  combating  crime,  in  the  belief  that  this 
could  make  an  immense  contribution  to 
Justice  in  the  community. 

It  is  my  belief  that,  on  a  national  scale, 
an  intensive  effort  toward  encouraging  sup- 
port of  and  cooperation  with  the  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  officers  would  be  an 
effective  element  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 
Moreover,  I  believe  that  if  the  Jaycees  would 
so  desire  to  undertake  the  organization  of 
such  effort,  and  could  campaign  to  increase 
public  support  for  law  observance  and 
greater  responsibility  of  action  in  support  of 
duly  constituted  authority,  they  would  prove 
to  be  a  truly  Independent  and  effective  voice 
in  encouraging  decency  of  public  action  and 
in  protecting  the  civil  rights  of  all,  the  ma- 
jority as  well  as  the  minority. 

The  U.S.  Jaycees  represent  the  very  op- 
posite end  of  the  pole  from  these  dangerous 
and  irresponsible  elements  of  society  about 
which  I  have  been  talking.  Your  goal  is  serv- 
ice, to  the  community  and  to  humanity.  We 
need  more  people  in  this  country  today  who 
equate  freedom  with  responsibility,  or  we 
will  soon  be  in  danger  of  losing  both. 

Western  civilization  cannot  endure  with- 
out preserving  Its  basic  principles  of  Justice 
and  humanity  for  all,  and  our  American  so- 
ciety cannot  endure  if  it  drifts  into  lethargic 
acceptance  of  breaches  in  the  strong  body  of 
our  law,  as  based  on  our  Constitution. 

When  we  reach  the  stage  where  some  peo- 
ple can  break  the  law  without  punishment  in 
the  name  of  Individual  freedom,  then  it  is 
obvious  who  wUl  be  the  loser.  The  loser  will 
be  John  Q.  Citizen — you  and  me,  our  wives 
and  children,  old  and  young,  black  and 
white.  In  cities  and  hamlets  all  over  America. 
The  law  is  the  buttress  of  individual  free- 
dom, the  citadel  of  civil  rights,  the  bulwark 
of  the  private  citizen  against  tyranny,  and 
the  firm  foundation  upon  which  our  Repub- 
lic rests. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT    ON    SOUTH 
VIETNAM  ELECTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
encouraging  participation  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  In  Sunday's  election 
has  drawn  wide  notice,  as  Indeed  It 
should.  That  this  was  a  triumph  giving 
rise  to  the  hope  that  a  government  which 
can  stand  the  most  critical  test  of  Its 
legitimacy  Is  quite  clear. 

Among  the  notices  given  this  promising 
turn  of  events  in  Vietnam  were  the  edi- 
torials of  the  three  daily  newspapers  of 
Washington.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  and  the  Dally  News  of  Mon- 
day and  in  today's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Sept.  12, 
1066) 

Th«  Votx  in  Viitnam 
The  turnout  in  the  South  Vietnamese  elec- 
tion—some 80  percent  of  the  eligible  voters — 
is  being  hailed  with  ample  Justification  as 
a  victory  for  the  Salgou  government  and. 
Indirectly,  for  the  United  States. 
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It  is  a  victory  because  tihe  Viet  Cong  tried, 
and  failed,  to  so  intimidate  the  voters  that 
they  would  stay  away  fro^  the  polls.  To  a 
lesser  degree  It  is  also  a  victory  because 
Buddhist  elements  tried,  i^d  failed,  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  boycott  the  elections. 
Most  observers,  in  these  citeumstancee,  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  60  percent  turn- 
out. Anything  in  excess  ol  that  can  properly 
be  regarded  as  a  welcome  bonus. 

It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  know  what  the 
heavy  vote  means  In  ternis  of  support  for  or 
opposition  to  the  Saigon  government  and  its 
conduct  of  the  war.  T^t  purpose  of  this 
election  was  to  choose  members  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly  which  Is  expected  to  draft 
a  new  constitution  by  i*xt  March.  After 
that  will  come  the  selection  of  a  legislative 
assembly  to  restore  civilian  rule  to  South 
Viet  Nam.  These  are  the; significant  tests  of 
what  the  shape  of  the  pollitlcal  future  v.  ill  be. 

None  of  this,  however,  detracts  from  the 
Importance  of  the  response  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  this  opportumty  to  demon- 
strate their  Interest  in  Making  a  political 
choice.  Had  the  voter  turnout  been  small, 
that  would  have  been  seized  upon  as  evi- 
dence that  the  people  wer^  fed  up  and  wanted 
nothing  more  than  to  be  l^tt  alone.  Certainly 
this  is  what  Hanoi  hopqd  for  in  its  effort 
to  keep  the  voters  away  f  rpin  the  polls.  That 
it  didn't  happen,  that  ths  people  turned  out 
in  record  numbers  desplt^  the  years  of  war, 
privation  and  oppression, ;le  a  heartening  in- 
dication that  the  South  Vietnamese  believe 
the  future  holds  Bomethitjg  better  for  them 
than  submission  to  the  a|tiny  of  Communist 
domination. 

(From  the  Washington   m.C.)    Daily  News, 

Sept.  12,  lW6j 

Smasbino  Victory  ^  Vittnam 

What  took  place  in  SoWth  Viet  Nam  yes- 
terday was  the  most  reassuring,  progressive 
and  promising  thing  that  has  happened 
there  in  years.  Surpassing  all  predictions, 
over  three-fourths  of  the  country's  registered 
voters  went  to  the  polls  |to  elect  a  national 
assembly.  The  enormoui  turnout  means  a 
smashing  victory  for  the  SBlgon  government, 
and  a  clear  defeat  lor  the  communists. 

For  weeks  communist  agents,  following 
Hanoi's  line,  had  been  calling  on  South  Viet- 
namese to  boycott  and  t'Crush"  the  "sham 
elections,"  and  backed  upl  their  demand  with 
threatened,  and  actual,  tWror  attacks.  The 
mUltant  Buddhist  monks  also  tried  to  un- 
dercut the  elections  by  ^t-ging  on  followers 
"non-co-operation"  toward  the  balloting. 

The  names  of  yesterday's  winners  won't  be 
known  until  later  this  waek,  but  the  massive 
turnout,  witnessed  and  verified  by  a  host  of 
foreign  observers,  means  a  government  vic- 
tory. By  that  we  don'tl  mean,  necessarily, 
a  victory  for  Prime  Mimster  Ky  and  the 
ruling  generals.  We  me^h  a  declaration  of 
loyalty  to  and  faith  In  those  men  in  author- 
ity who,  for  all  their  faultis  and  shortcomings, 
represent  the  non-Comnvuntst  alternative. 

We  have  long  believed  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  are  basically  against  the  Viet 
Cong,  because  they  kn^W  their  alms  and 
their  methods.  Despite  many  disappoint- 
ments, they  are  dispose^  to  look  to  Saigon 
for  the  answer  to  the  cottmunists.  That  Is 
what  this  election  meai^:  that  mlUions  of 
Vietnamese  overcame  tUalr  skepticism  and 
apathy — and  fear  of  Vieti  Cong  retaliation — 
to  register  their  faith  Ir  a  non -communist 
future  for  their  country  ' 
I 

(FromtheWashingtcm  (DC.)  Post, 
Sept.  13.  1066] 

South  Vixtmam  ja  Election 
The  large  vote  in  the*  Bouth  Vietnamese 
elections  Is  a  triumph  fto  the  government, 
more  complete  than  ai^c^ne  would  have 
dared  predict  in  advandq.  If  the  country 
were  as  completely  dominated  by  the  Vlet- 


cong  as  some  critics  have  alleged,  such  a 
turnout  would  have  been  Impossible. 

The  big  vote.  In  the  face  of  Vletcong  terror. 
Is  at  once  a  revelation  of  the  weakness  of  the 
dissidents  and  a  vindication  of  the  political 
awareness  of  the  rank-and-file  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  world  has  learned  enough  about  so- 
called  "elections"  In  Communist  and  Fascist 
states,  to  know  that  elections  can  be  man- 
aged. It  is  sufficiently  famUlar  with  elec- 
toral frauds  to  know  that  elections  in  which 
voters  have  no  alternative  to  a  dictated  slate 
may  not  be  a  meaningful  Index  of  the  extent 
that  democracy  prevails. 

In  this  election,  however,  the  fact  of  vot- 
ing in  itself  disclosed  something  about  af- 
fairs in  the  country — whatever  the  voters 
voted  for  or  against.  To  participate  In  the 
election  at  all  was  to  defy  the  Vletcong,  to 
repudiate  its  methods  and  to  opt  for  the  al- 
ternative offered  by  the  government. 

It  is  what  the  elected  Constituent  Assem- 
bly does  that  will  fix  the  place  of  this  elec- 
tion in  history,  of  coxirse.  The  opportunity 
now  exists  to  establish  in  South  Vietnam  a 
government  with  the  priceless  endowment  of 
legitimacy.  No  Communist  critic  can  chal- 
lenge successfully  or  convincingly  the  cred- 
entials of  this  elected  body.  It  has  a  better 
claim  to  sovereignty  than  critical  govern- 
ments where  the  voting  has  been  by  bullet 
and  not  by  ballot. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly to  perfect  a  constitution  acceptable 
to  all  the  people,  or  to  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority Of  them.  It  will  be  hard  to  get  a  new 
govertmient,  functioning  under  the  constitu- 
tion, launched  in  the  midst  of  war  and  rebel- 
lion. But  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  have 
made  a  brave  beginning  that  is  a  credit  to 
them. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SENATOR  ERVIN 
TO  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RAILROAD  TRIAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  22,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  ad- 
dressed the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road Trial  Counsel  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.  He  was  introduced  by 
our  mutual  friend,  Charles  J.  Bloch,  of 
Macon,  Ga. 

Mr.  Bloch's  introduction  of  Senator 
Ervin  was  a  well-deseiTed  tribute  to  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  and  dedicated 
Members  of  this  body,  whose  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  unswerving  alle- 
giance to  sound  constitutional  govern- 
ment have  served  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  with  great  distinction  for  many 
years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bloch's  introduction  of  Senator  Ervin  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  In  the  history  of 
the  American  Republic  in  which  leadership 
was  needed,  it  is  now. 

And,  if  there  was  ever  a  man  fully  endowed 
and  equipped  for  such  leadership,  it  is  our 
speaker  this  morning. 

Essential  qualifications  for  such  leadership 
are  (1)  Birth  and  heredity  which  have 
familiarized  the  man  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  government;  (2) 
Courage;  (3)  Integrity;  (4)  Intelligence;  (5) 
Experience. 

Seldom  are  such  charactM'lstics  combined 
in  one  man.  If  and  when  they  are,  there 
should  be  your  leado-. 

Born  In  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  grad- 
uated from  University  of  North  Carolina  In 


1917,  Sam  Esvin,  Jr.,  son  of  a  distinguished 
North  Carolina  lawyer,  served  in  Prance  with 
the  famed  First  Division  in  World  War  I. 
Twice  wounded,  twice  cited  for  gallantry,  he 
returned  to  complete  his  legal  education  at 
Harvard  and  to  marry  his  boyhood  sweet- 
heart, who  is  here  today.  Practicing  in  the 
place  of  his  birth,  as  AD.C.  of  Southern 
Railway  Comi>any  for  one  of  his  clients,  he 
served  his  country  In  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  and  as  a  Superior  Court  Judge; 
then  his  district  as  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress; then  for  six  years  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  On  June 
11,  1954,  he  was  appcdnted  U.S.  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Reelected  that  autumn, 
and  again  in  1956  and  1962,  today  he  serves 
his  State  and  Nation  as  U.S.  Senator  and  as 
a  member  of  its  Judiciary  Committee  and 
Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Constitu- 
Uonal  Rights.  He  has  been  cited  by  the 
American  Legion  for  "devotion  to  the  Con- 
stitution ";  by  the  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of 
America  "for  great  and  inspiring  public 
services";  by  the  UJD.C.  for  defense  of  Con- 
stitutional Rights.  I,  to  you,  cite  him  as  the 
outstanding  American  of  today,  possessing  to 
a  unique  degree  those  essential  characteris- 
tics of  leadership  America  so  sorely  needs— 
my  dear  friend,  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Jr..  of  North  Carolina. 


WIRTZ  SUPPORTS  WAGE  GUIDE- 
LINE ADJUSTMENT  FOR  COST  OF 
LIVING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  his  generosity  In 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  to  notice 
In  this  morning's  New  York  Times  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  has 
formally  and  publicly  committed  himself 
to  an  adjustment  of  the  wage-price 
guidelines  to  include  the  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  Uving. 

This  is  mighty  welcome  ne^rs.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  admlnlstratibn  has  not 
previously  recognized  the  inequity  that 
the  wage-price  guideline  represents  for 
the  workingman  who  Is  held  to  a  wage 
Increase  that  may  be  exceeded  by  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

At  yesterday's  House  hearings  on 
wage-price  guidelines.  Economist  Ger- 
hard Colm  suggested  that  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  be  permitted 
above  the  strict  productivity  guideline, 
but  not  the  entire  cost. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  most  Important  for 
the  President  and  Congress  to  recognize 
the  present  wage-price  guideline  In- 
equity for  two  reasons : 

First,  unless  we  do  recognize  it,  the 
Injustice  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  wage-price  guideline  will  kill  the 
whole  concept.  This  would  be  unfortu- 
nate. Since  President  Kennedy  insti- 
tuted the  concept,  it  has  served  the  coun- 
try well,  in  spite  of  the  severe  criticism 
It  has  suffered.  In  a  period  of  tight  de- 
mand, failing  unemployment,  rising  uti- 
lization of  plant  capacity,  it  has  kept  the 
rise  In  the  cost  of  Uving,  well  below  what 
It  was  in  the  years  prior  to  its  conception. 

Second,  the  guideUnes  as  presently 
administered  represent  a  clear  inequity. 
The  worker  producing  more  will  actually 
receive  less  in  real  wages  if  prices  rise 
more  rapidly  than  the  guideline.  Even 
if  the  cost  of  living  rises  less  rapidly,  it 
erodes  the  productivity  increase  the 
worker  has  earned. 
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Secretary  Wlrtx"  snggestion  would  meet 
this  weaknes*  and  correct  It. 

I  ask  unanlmoxia  consent  that  the  ar- 
Ucle  in  the  New  York  Times,  reporting 
Secretary  Wlrtz"  commitment,  be  prlntea 
at  this  point  In  the  Record., 

There  bdng  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to*e  printed  in  the  R«coiid. 
as  follows: 

OUIDB.OST  CHA1,«  BACMD  BT   WBTZ-COBT- 

or-LmNO  Bisxs  Womj>  B«  Facto«  in  Pat 
Raisxs 
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(By  EUmh  Shanahan) 
Washinotok.  September  12 —Labor  Secre- 
tary W  WUlard  Wlrtis  endorsed  today  a 
basic  change  In  the  Administration  s  antl- 
inflauonary  wage-price  B«»f«P?f*'^T^* 
change  would  recognize  a  rlae  In  the  coet  of 
Uvlng    as    a    valid    baris    for    union    wage 

Increases.  ...^-o 

Mr  Wlrtz  told  a  House  government  opera- 
Uons  subcommittee  that  he  subscribed 
••completely"  to  the  Idea  that  the  guldepoeU 
should  be  amended  to  take  consumer  i^ce 
Increases  at  least  partly  Into  account  when 
determining  what  a  fair  wage  Increase  wm. 
Union  leaders  have  generally  argued  that 
the  guldepoets  should  allow  wage  Increases 
that  fully  reflect  increases  In  consumer 
prices,  plus  the  Improved  producUveness  of 

workers.  ,         .^     „*  *„» 

ProducUvenew  la  the  only  guldepost  test 

°°-^e  propcMl  for  a  cost-of-living  amend- 
ment to  the  guldepoets  was  made  by  Hm«t 
8  lUcas.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin,  who  con- 
ducted the  subcommittee's  hearings  on  plans 
to  improve  the  guldepoets. 

Mr  WlrtB  received  no  support  for  his  view 
from  the  other  Administration  official  who 
testified  at  the  hearing— Gardner  Ackley. 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Ackley  did  not  express  disagreement  either. 
Instead,  he  begged  off  any  discussion  of 
revlslona'of  the  guldepoets  in  language  that 
<  suggested— but  did  not  clearly  say— that  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  might  be  considering  a  cost- 
of-living  amendment. 

"The  price  Increases.  Mr.  Ackley  said,  that 
have  raised  the  workers'  cost  of  living  have 
undeniably  made  It  more  difficult  to  ask 
and  surely  more  difficult  to  expect— orga- 
nized workers  to  refrain  from  seeking  not 
only  wages  that  would  be  consUtent  with 
cost  stability  but  something  more  to  offset 
all  or  part  of  the  rise  Uv  consumer  prices. 

"However,  I  know  that  you  will  not  ask 
me  to  dlseuss  whether  wt  may  contemplate 
proposing  any  twnporary  departure  from  the 
p\xre  producthrlty  standard  for  wage  In- 
creases In  the  face  of  this  rise  in  Uvlng 
easts." 

The  reasoning  behind  a  partial,  but  not 
complete,  recognition  of  cost-of-living  In- 
creases  in  the  wage  guldepost  formula  was 
outlined  by  another  subcommittee  witness, 
Gerhard  Colm,  chief  economist  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association. 

The  guldepoets,  he  said,  "were  formulated 
under  the  assumption  that  price  sUblUty 
could  be  maintained."  but  "price  stability 
has  not  been  maintained." 

"By     allowing     partial — ^not     complete — 
adjustment  to  acttial   and  prospective  In- 
creases  to  the  cost   of  Uvlng.   [unlonl»dl 
workers  In  any  one  Industry  are  not  made 
to  bear  the  fuU  burden  of  socletys  failure 
to  sUblllae  prices."  Mr.  Colm  declared.    "But 
they  are  also  not  permlttwJ  to  pass  this  bur- 
den on  entirely  to  other  groups  In  the  popu- 
lation with  lees  flexible  incomes." 
raics  nfDxx  aisxs 
The  discussion  of  the  cost  of  living  oc- 
curred as  the  Labor  Department  was  report- 
ing that  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  rose 
again  In  August  for  the  fifth  straight  month. 
Increases  In  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  are 


generally  foDowwl  by  Increases  In  oonsumer 
prices  a  few  months  later. 

The  nse  in  August  was  an  "n»^«»»»"y  )»*«• 
one.  four-tenths  of  a  point,  "nd  brought  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  to  106.8.  with  the 
average  prices  of  the  196T-M  period  takwi 
««  tt^  base  of  100.  The  Index  was  nearly 
«  per  cent  higher  than  In  August  a  year  ago. 

The  rise  In  August  was  entirely  confined  to 
foods  and  farm   products,   which   rose   1.* 

points  to  ill  J.  »    *  «„„ 

Although  food  price  Increases  affect  con- 
sumer budgets,  they  are  often  caused  by 
purely  seasonal  factors  or  such  noneoonomlc 
influences  as  drought.  EoonomlsU.  there- 
fore, tend  to  look  more  at  Industrial  prices 
in  determining  whether  there  are  general  in- 
aatlonary  pressures  In  the  economy. 

The  index  of  wholeeale  prices  of  Industrial 
commodities  remained  unchanged  in  August, 
at  105.3,  marking  the  first  month  since  last 
December  that  this  index  did  not  rise. 
'   The  hearings  before  the  government  oper- 
aUons  subcommittee  today  focused  mainly 
on  a  pUn  to  make  the  wage-price  guldeposts 
more  effective,  rather  than  Ideas  for  amend- 
ing them.  .     .  . 
AU   the   witnesses    expressed   some   douDt 
about   legislation   sponsored   by   Mr.   Brass 
and  Senator  Jostph  S.  Ciju«,  Democrat  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  would  give  Congress  a 
hand  in  deciding  the  size  of  wage  Increases  to 
b«  permitted  under  guidelines. 

iScept  for  Dr.  Carl  H.  Madden,  the  chief 
economist  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  all  the  witnesses  said  they 
thought  It  would  be  desirable  for  Congress 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  guldepoets  annually, 
in  the  Interest  of  public  education  and  to 
give  labor  and  management  their  say  on  the 

'^However,  Mr.  Ackley  and  Mr.  Wlrtz  agreed 
that  there  were  defects  In  the  Idea  of  per- 
mitting Congress  to  revise  the  Presidents 

''^m*'^adden  expressed  fears  that  Mr. 
RKuss's  proposal  would  lead  to  making  the 
KUldeposts  mandatory,  not  voluntary  as  they 
are  now  He  said  Government  reliance  on 
the  guldeposts  to  control  inflation  bad  lead 
the  Government  "to  shirk  Its  responsibility 
to  do  something  about  the  cause  of  infla- 
tion— overspending." 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN— ONCE 
FIRST— NOW  LAST 


Mr  MUinyr.  Mr.  President.  In  head- 
lining Its  September  Issue  editorial,  the 
Plainsman  magazine,  published  in  Oma- 
ha, Nebr.,  states: 

Our  "EarUest  Americans"  really  might  de- 
serve a  bit  more  attenUon  than  they  now 
receive. 

The  editorial  kicks  off  a  most  inter- 
esting and  enlightening  discussion  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  American  In- 
dian.   The  editorial,  an  excellent  article 
by  Robert  Savage,  entitled  "The  I^oud. 
Fierce  Sioux:  Where  Are  They  Today? 
and  an  interview  with  Indian  Affairs 
Commissioner    Robert   L.    Bennett    by 
Washington     correspondent     Kennetn 
Schelbel  constitute  an  important  docu- 
mentation of  the  victimization  of  the 
Indian  by  the  white  man  when  his  lands 
were  taken  and  the  tribes  were  shunted 
off  onto  reservations. 

That  part,  of  course,  Is  well-known 
history,  but  it  Is  worth  recalling  over 
and  over  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a 
continuing  obligation  on  this  country  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  required  to 
achieve  the  equaUty  of  opportimlty 
which  has  been  denied  for  so  long.   This 


record  should  also  warn  us  all  against 
too  much  paternalism  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  devastating  conse- 
auences  of  suppressing  the  IniUative  and 
circumscribing  the  freedoms  of  any  race 
or  any  segment  of  our  society. 

With  respect  to  that  obligation,  the 
Interview  with  Mr.  Bennett,  as  well  as 
Mr  Savage's  assessment,  outline  some 
of  the  steps  which  are  being  taken  and 
revl»w  some  of  the  possibilities  which 
are  available  or  which  can  be  developed 
to  help  the  Indians  help  themselves. 

Mr  President,  in  my  capacity  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Department 
of  the  Interior  Matters.  I  am  famlUar 
with  the  programs  and  the  effort  which 
have  been  and  are  being  made  for  the 
Indians  of  America,  of  which  a  large 
number  reside  to  my  State  of  South 
Dakota.  .  . 

Some  of  these  activities  have  orig- 
inated with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  some  have  been  devel- 
oped from  ideas  presented  by  the  In- 
dians and  their  tribal  officials,  other  rM- 
ommendations    have    come    from    the 
membership  of  our  Appropriations  sub- 
committee Itself,  as  we  aU  strive  to  move 
forward  in  this  problem  of  vital  concern. 
To  those  who  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  articles  to  which  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  are  familiar  sub- 
jects    Those  who  do  not  serve  on  the 
subcommittee  or*on  other  committees 
which  have  a  relationship  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  Indian  will,  I  be- 
Ueve   find  In  these  articles  Information 
of  great  Interest,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial,  the  article, 
and  the  Interview  printed  at  this  potot 
to  the  Rkcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial article,  and  taterview  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  to  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Plainsman,  September  19661 
OUB    "Eakijxst    Amducans"   Rbaixt   Might 
Desxeve  a  Brr  Moax  Attention  Than  Thxt 
Now   Receive 
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The  American  Indian,  who  represents  a 
widely-neglected  minority  race  amid  several 
5r«  ofhue  and  cry  for  clvU  liberties,  t^ 
iqual  rights  and  opportunities  among  Negro 
^ericans,  Mexicans  and  Puero  Rlcans  has 
been  chosen  for  study  In  some  depth  by  the 
Plainsman  since  we  feel  that  his  story  often 
has  been  Ignored,  to  at  least  three  of  our 
so-called  long,  hot  simuners. 

The  Indian  people,  representing  the  tribes 
that  we  know  so  well  In  the  Gr«»t  Plains, 
have  not  participated  apparenUy  In  the  sit- 
ins  slt-downs.  the  chaln-lns.  marches  the 
flag  waving,  speech-making  and  even  rioting 
that  has  erupted  so  vlolenUy  and  so  fearfully 
to  the  major  clUes  of  the  North. 

Perhaps  this  Is  due  to  three  factors: 
First    the  Plains  Indian  is  not  to  a  large 
measure  a  city  dweller,  where  much  of  the 
racial   turmoU   has   Inspired   continual   and 
decidedly  dismal  headlines. 

Second,  the  American  Indian,  often  hop- 
ing to  prwerve  hU  particular  way  of  Uff-  ««» 
remain^  somewhat  aloof  (though  certetoly 
not  uninterested)  to  the  manUesUtlons  of 
racial  unrest  that  have  plagued  the  nation  in 
recent  years. 

Third,  there  simply  are  not  enough  In- 
dians in  the  entire  United  .st«tee.  "PP'o^- 
mately  a  half  a  mlUlon  of  them,  to  oon- 
rtltute  what  might  be  regarled  as  a  politi- 


cally effective  "racial  bloc,'*  with  the  ix>6Blble 
exception  of  certain  Western  states  In  which 
they  undoubtedly  can  and  should  Influence 
local,  even  Congressional  elections.  Indeed, 
today  they  largely  represent  a  culture  that 
appears  to  be  somewhat  remote  from  the 
American  "mainstream." 

This  remoteness,  except  when  It  comes  to 
the  matter  of  paying  taxes  or  serving  to  the 
Armed  Forces,  has  represented  a  source  of 
strength  to  them,  a  feeling  of  solidarity  that 
manifests  Itself  In  the  we-take-care-of-our- 
own  philosophy  (though  not  without  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governmftit  help  and  even 
meddling,  of  course) . 

We  have  found  to  the  <tftlcles  that  follow 
on  Pages  11  and  18  thatj^e  Indian  people, 
however,  seemingly  are  pilQud  of  their  herit- 
age as  "the  earliest  Amb'lcans" — ^but  that 
all  too  often  they  suffer  ttoxa  grindtog  pov- 
erty (sometimes  self-lmdosed)  and  a  sense 
of  fatalism.  I 

That  they  are  proud  M  be  Americans  Is 
without  dispute.  But.  ^  our  readers  wUl 
note  In  the  articles  mentioned  above,  the  In- 
dian people  often  feel  loeit  in  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  an  alien  and  materialistic  culture 
that  Is  largely  based  on  economic  enterprise. 

It's  the  Plainsman's  contention,  however, 
that  optimistic  steps  are  being  taken  not  only 
by  the  Indian  himself  but  by  private,  reli- 
gious and  Governmental  agencies  to  assist 
him  to  "adjust"  (which  o|ten  can  be  synony- 
mous with  "submit")  to  la  new  order  of  life 
that  he  did  not  devise — t>ut  with  which  he 
probably  will  have  to  ooihe  to  terms,  grant- 
ing the  ill-will  and  bloo<^ied  of  the  Indian 
wars  of  a  centtiry  past. 

We  Invite  your  Interest,  therefore.  In  what 
we  consider  to  be  a  most  pathetic,  yet  often 
Inspiring,  struggle  of  a  culture  that  hopes  to 
preserve  its  finest  elements  and  yet  adapt  It- 
self to  an  environment  that  often  can  seem 
heartless,  heart-breaking  and  frustrating  but 
which,  nevertheless,  ref»|aes  simply  to  "go 
away."  | 

It  Isn't  often  easy  to  |:^ange  a  nomadic, 
hunting,  sometimes  warlike,  even  spiritual- 
istic and  nonmatertallstia  frame  of  reference 
and  turn  it  wlthto  a  brief  passage  of  time, 
when  you  consider  the  ^ears  man  has  In- 
habited the  earth,  into  an  economically  ag- 
gressive, acquisitive,  go-tget-'em-tlger  atti- 
tude that  seems  to  prevail  epidemically  to 
America  today.  ' 

The  Fmotn),  FnscE  Siouxt  Where  Akx  Tbkt 

Today t 

(By  Robert  Savage) 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. — When  you  cross  the 
line  that  divides  the  rest  'of  the  nation  from 
the  great  Pine  Ridge  ttidlan  Reservation, 
even  though  you  know  that  you  are  still  In 
the  United  States,  you  t^ad  to  be  overcome 
by  a  strange  feeling  that  somehow,  almost 
magically  and  mysteriously,  you  have  sud- 
denly been  transported  lito  a  foreign  coun- 
try. I 

Traveling  from  the  Midwest's  prosperous 
ranch  and  farm  country,  with  Its  neat  houses, 
bams  and  well-kept  fields,  you  find  yourself 
unexpectedly  and  without  warning  In  a  land 
of  enormous  poverty  and  destitution. 

Tou  feel  that  for  all  Intents  and  purposes 
you  could  be  In  some  remote  "imder-devel- 
oped  nation"  that  had  been  over-looked  by 
those  members  of  our  Btaite  Department  who 
hand  out  the  foreign  aid.  But,  here  you 
are,  virtually  to  the  heart  of  America. 

This  Is  the  "Land  of  B)ad  Cloud,"  the  last 
refuge  of  the  proud,  fierce,  hard-flghttog, 
hard-riding  Oglala  Sioux.' 

There  are  five  thousaifd  square  miles  of 
this  reservation,  neatly  tiucked  away  In  the 
far  southwesterly  comet  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  An  are>  of  rough,  pine- 
studded  hills,  rolltog  prairie — and  thousands 
of  acres  of  desolate,  almost  iiseless  badlands. 
It  is  the  largest  Sioux  Reservation  anywhere, 
the  second-largest  Indian  Reservation  In  the 


nation,  and  the  home  of  approximately  10 
thousand  Oglala  Sioux. 

Arid  land:  It  Is  an  arid  counrty.  where  to 
dry  summers  the  blazing  sun  turns  the 
prairie  grasses  a  yeUowlsb  brown  and  cooks 
the  loose  clay  soil  xmtU  It  turns  to  powdery 
dust.  Cattle  sometimes  get  a  "dtist  pneu- 
monia" that  kills  them  off  In  a  matter  of 
hours. 

By  a  freak  of  geography,  moisture-carry- 
ing winds  often  are  diverted  by  the  Black 
Hills  lying  to  the  northwest,  so  rains  fre- 
quently bjHJass  the  reservation  to  drop  on 
the  Sand  Hills  of  Nebraska.  Even  in  win- 
ter, heavy  snows  are  uncommon,  but  gust- 
Ing  winds  and  ground  blizzards  provide  gen- 
uine hazards  to  life  hereabouts. 

Wells  are  so  scarce  that  nearly  half  of  all 
the  families  must  haul  their  water  home, 
some  going  as  far  as  two  miles  for  the  pre- 
cious stuff.  Many  get  It  from  contaminated 
streams,  ponds  or  bogs  and  even  have  built 
up  an  Immitolty  to  micro-organisms  that 
assuredly  would  poison  oth^s. 

Moving  across  the  <lry  stretches  of  the 
prairies  and  down  the  backroads  of  this  "In- 
jun Country,"  one  frequently  comes  across 
little  clusters  of  one-and-two-room  shacks. 
Many  of  them  have  nothing  but  bare  dirt 
for  a  fioor.  Junked  car  bodies  litter  the 
yards,  and  some  of  these  are  used  as  "bed- 
rooms" for  the  children.  A  tent,  to  one  side 
of  the  cabin,  serves  as  an  extra  room  that  Is 
often  used  in  winter,  as  well  as  In  summer. 

"Slimmer  Homes":  To  get  out  of  the  heat, 
the  Indians  cut  pine  boughs  and,  on  a  skele- 
ton pole  structvu-e,  place  these  over  the  top 
and  cover  two  or  three  sides.  They  move  their 
beds  under  it,  their  table  and  old,  wooden 
boxes  that  serve  as  chairs.  This  "summer 
home"  Is  called  a  "shade"  and  It  can  be 
remarkably  cool  on  even  the  hottest  days. 

For  most  of  these  people,  existing  In  this 
fashion,  life  Is  nothing  more  than  niimberless 
days,  strung  together  on  a  seemingly  endless 
chain  of  deadly  monotony  and  despair. 

The  dry.  Government  statistics  are  appall- 
ing. Most  of  the  time  more  than  half  the 
population  of  working  age  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do.  The  average  family  Income 
is  less  than  $900  a  year,  and  famUles  (gen- 
erally) are  large.  Infants  die  at  a  rate  of 
two  and  one-half  times  the  national  aver- 
age, and  life  expectancy  here  Is  38.5  years, 
compared  with  70.8  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
Tuberculosis  and  malnutrition  are  the  chief 
afflictions. 

Any  one  who  has  a  mental  picture  of  the 
proud,  noble  Sioux  warrior,  free  and  tode- 
pendent,  the  majestic  lord  of  the  Great 
Plains — and  sees  these  same  people  today  to 
a  seeming  todolence  of  unbelievable  magni- 
tude—cannot help  but  wonder  If  his  his- 
tory-book Impressions  were  nothing  but  the 
fanciful  dreams  of  romantic  youth. 

"Old  Indian  Hands":  A  brief  trip  through 
the  pages  of  Sioux  hlst<»'y  dispels  the  no- 
tion that  these  people  may  be  possessed  of 
some  vague  "Inherent  laziness  and  lethargy" 
that  cannot  be  overcome.  Such  a  journey 
also  clears  away  some  of  the  rubbish  one 
hears  from  "old  Indian  hands,"  whose  stock 
expression  Is,  "Don't  tell  me  about  Indians. 
I  know  Indians." 

Consider  one  fact:  For  nearly  one  hundred 
years  this  entire  people  has  been  subjected 
to  dreadful  poverty  and  miserable  abuse,  as 
well  as  to  destructive  psychological  forces. 
Yet,  and  In  spite  of  this,  they  have  managed 
to  tocrease  to  ntmibers  and  to  produce  out- 
standtog  men  and  women  to  several  fields. 
Even  the  Government  says  this  Is  a  tribute 
to  an  inner  vitality  and  stamtoa  that  would 
have  overwhelmed  lesser  peoples. 

In  truth  they  were  and  are  a  highly  totel- 
llgent  people.  Intelligence  tests,  comparing 
Sioux  Indian  chUdren  to  white  children  In 
similar  socio-economic  levels,  show  that  the 
Indian  chUdren  do  have  demonstrably 
higher  IQ's. 


Recent  tests  to  regard  to  Sioux  Indian 
cbildrens'  abilities  of  perception  completely 
amazed  the  psychologists.  They  have  ex- 
tremely accurate  powers  of  observation.  And 
their  remarkably  keen  rlslon  Is  not  a  roman- 
tic legend,  but  an  easily  demonstrated 
reality. 

Lakota,  not  Sioux:  Part  of  the  great  mis- 
understandtog  of  the  Sioux,  or  of  any  other 
Indian  tribe  for  that  matter.  Is  the  result 
of  an  enormous  lack  of  knowledge  of  their 
culture,  beliefs,  feelings  and  recent  Indian 
history. 

Many,  for  example,  are  unaware  of  the 
simple  knowledge  that  their  tribal  name  Is 
not  "Sioux."  This  was  a  derogatory  appella- 
tion given  them  by  their  enemies  and  by  the 
French,  who  later  gave  some  of  their  families 
French  names,  too.  Lakota.  they  are,  or 
"THE  people,"  as  translated.  The  two  states 
get  their  name  from  a  dialect  difference  in 
the  Slouxlan  tongue  which  transposes  "IV 
for  "d's"  and  vice-versa. 

The  Lakata's  of  the  Ptoe  Ridge  Reserva- 
tion are  of  the  Oglala  branch.  Roughly 
translated  it  means,  "I  throw  ashes  In  my 
brothers  face."  There  are  many  such  divi- 
sions among  these  people  of  the  High  Plains : 
Oglalas,  of  course,  Erules,  Mlnneconjus. 
Blackfeet  (not  the  Blackfoot  "Bloods"  of 
Northern  Montana,  which  Is  a  distinctive 
tribe  of  Its  own — and  a  traditional  enemy  of 
the  Sioux) .  Sans  Arcs,  Hunkapapas  and 
Yanktonals.  These  people  would  fight  side 
by  side,  to  the  death,  for  one  another,  but 
they  are  so  magnificently  todependent  that 
they  wouldn't  live  with  one  another. 

So,  on  one  dim,  distant  day  in  the 
shrouded  past,  some  headstrong,  proud  brave 
threw  the  ashes,  turned  his  back  on  his 
brother  and,  with  his  people,  became  hence- 
forth known  as  the  Oglala.  It  happened 
so  long  ago  that  this  became,  and  stUl  Is, 
the  largest  group  of  those  divisions  that  are 
known  as  "The  Seven  Council  Fires."  These 
are  the  people  who  produced  the  noted  lead- 
ers Crazy  Horse  and  Red  Cloud. 

Trouble  Brewing:  Those  who  now  farm 
South  Dakota's  rich  and  fertile  lands  along 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  can  give  some 
measure  of  thanks  to  Red  Cloud  that  "their 
land"  Isn't  the  reservation  of  these  Sioux 
today.  President  Grant,  and  President 
Hayes  after  him,  the  War  Department  and 
the  then-fiedgltog  Indian  Bureau  toslsted 
that  Red  Cloud  and  his  Oglalas,  along  with 
Spotted  Tall  and  his  Brules,  move  from  the 
great  hunting  areas  of  the  beautifully  wild, 
pine-clad  hills  around  Fort  Robinson  (now 
the  Crawford.  Neb.,  area)  to  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  Federal  Government,  always  economy- 
mtoded  especially  where  Indians  were  con- 
cerned, vntnted  to  dump  the  Indians'  goods 
of  treaty  obligations  on  the  river  bank,  and 
save  the  paltry  dollars  of  frelghttog  them  to 
a  potot  that  had  been  orlgtoally  agreed 
upon. 

While  all  of  this  area  was  specifically  and 
legaUy  Sioux  Territory,  according  to  the 
Treaty  of  1888,  Red  Cloud  obstinately  re- 
fused to  settle  In  that  portion.  He  saw  the 
lands  to  the  east  as  hot,  humid  In  summer: 
cold  and  miserable  In  winter.  No  farmer, 
but  a  hunter  and  warrior.  Red  Cloud  de- 
scribed It  as  a  "sick  country." 

"My  people  will  die  there,"  he  told  Pi«sl- 
dent  Grant.  In  addition,  the  Northwestern 
Nebraska  area  was  close  to  the  Black  Hills, 
long  the  sacred  burial  ground  of  the  Sioux. 
"Bring  me  your  goods  as  you  agreed  on  the 
paper.  We  want  them  here,  not  there.  This 
is  where  my  people  live,  and  this  Is  where 
they  stay." 

But  organized  Governments  to  power 
know  how  to  get  what  they  want.  First  by 
persuasion.  Then  by  threats.  Then  by  per- 
secution of  one  sort  or  another.  And.  if 
none  of  these  succeed,  by  force. 

Armed  Robbery:  Karly  one  momtog.  Red 
Cloud's  peaceful  camp  was  surrounded  by 
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troop,  from  Port  RoWiMon.  Neb.  QuleUy 
they  rounitod  up  tb»  iadl»n.'  how*,  drov* 
toem  off  to  toe  fort  »nd  evwotuiliy  to 
Wyoming  wtMre  tbey  wm  add.  It  wm 
nothing  mar*  than  s  hlgh-h»nda<l  Ut  of 
armed-robbwy.  intended  to  bring  tb«  In- 
diana to  their  knees.  -•••••  *« 
Red  Cloud,  who  eontlnu&Uy  eeemed  to 
know  at  which  stage  he  either  b^Tglw 

rhi.f  »  ?•  Ml-^url  River.  The  wily  old 
.f^^i^S*^*^  compromise  to  settle  his  people 
along  the  banks  of  the  White  RlverVwd 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
«  wfn'"K?-..*^'*   "^  Rosebud   ReeervauiS 

^Ttl^J^f,**  "^^"^  "  "'^  "»*  «"*•  There. 
Spotted  Tall  and  his  Brule.  setUed  down 

♦hf.  ^^\'^  *°**  violent  trail  led  them  to 
Si^J^t**?  *'''*  *^«*  forgotten  spot  on 
the  North  American  ConUnent.    Only  a  few 

l^J^^?^'-  *^*"  colorful  warrior  had  clearly 
warned    then  defeated  the  U.S.  Army  in  lU 

^^i.^*^"^*"**  ""•  Boaeman  TrilL  to 
ooimcU  with  Oovemment  officials  and  Army 

In  two  yean  of  bloody  nghtinz  he  flu«h«rt 

Tr^nT^,  T  °^or'th^  w^yomln^^SS 
burned  their  forte.    It  stands  todav  af  Zr 
bap.   t^  mo.t  humUiatlng^d!SS^  Tn  "^ull 

w^^«,     '  *****°  ••  "*•  "'^'y  Iiidlah  Chief 

.,.^''"^1*?;'  -trategut:  Growing  old  bevond 
^'^K^.*  y**^  ""*  rapldly^l^nln^'^ toe 
way.  of  hU  White  brotoer.*^Red  Cloud^ed 

atli^c^al^trSi:  -<*  »-•  emlnerslllS*;; 
af  ^f-S  ^      **  """^  •"»  ">«^  own  land 

Dleaded  frS  «^  ^  "*•  reservaUon.  He 
pieaaed  for  the  education  of  his  chiirfr^ 

i^^^.'zt::^  fd  rL?^"^  ^• 

of  to^sh.  ^^  *"  ^**'*»  Miatead 

reKi  flJS*!*^*'"  ''«>'>  ^^  't^M'e  for 
robi  «  w?^tfb  **  persuaded  the  Black- 

•  --->^o^\i^'ih?.^er"Senhr''S 

S"cS^?r.Je°^.'^,^''  re^rdt^-toe^'oi? 
"wijan  cbtef  to  be  the  founder  of  a  Kjhool. 

nJ^  Ji'  tot'^*'*''  'V^  flourish...  four  mile, 
norm  Of  toe  town  of  Pine  RMm  t*  i^T^ 
naUon's  largest  prt^tThL^lf!!'  ^  ^  *''• 
XndUn  chlkWi  a.^  .»  .  ""owxang  school  for 
to  bTthTm^;      1 "  "  K«neraUy  consldwed 

trlbu"S.2S^^ujt  w^SS^?:,.^  »^"«8 
Holy  RoMry  »^«IL«  K^^*^  "  ■•  P*'t  Of 
Clo^d^'S^^"'  ^*"'  "»«»   "  R«i 

;no-— r^rrcr^f^TenVhT^,^^' 

£.e^^to-1SlL"2o?r:.^.7rS 

C^^f^i^TaSa^iiuF 
•wit.   to   TUit   toe  fiLioi^^^       *"**•  "^ 

li»t««eptedby   u^^.f'/f^  '=*™P:  *•« 

««UI«.  from  kL  rL^t^w    ^'^^   ^ 

^   make   c^  SlJoJd**^'  IIZ'"^ 

In  the  morning,  more  tram^^Z.        y'**^- 

^  Hidg.  ahi'.^:^;i^s2*th^'^Tor^ 

8«^  ^SrSl^SL":^  **»  surrender  toelr 

iruir5'*i^'S^^2L:-j  iSri.'^ 

and.  wl«Ua^2oood.^S!!L^^  *~  ***• 
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S?J!f^^^  •  "*^y  l»lll.l<Ie,  commenced 
nnng  into  toe  camp. 

Foot  KUdlOTs  and  oayalrymen  chaMd  men 
women  and  chUdnm  up  a  dry  gully^dS 

Two  days  later,  an  Army  conOngent  due  a 
deep  trench  and  threw  toe  frozentxxU*  ilt^ 
a  common  grave.  *~«"«»  uiw 

"The  MasMcre  of  Wounded  Knee  "  a.  toe 

^^..^  ^  ■""  •««  the^n^^? 
m»ny.      -The  BatUe  at  Wounded  Knee  "  a. 

^S.^^.*^  "xii  '^"^•^'y  recorded  «  t^ 

.f  ^  ^^^^^'  ^^'^'  "  certainly  did.  And 
t^  T^^  ^^'^  'P^*  *"  ">«>  Slow  7«  ye.S2 
to  follows.  All  toelr  dreams,  toelr  ho^ 
their  beUef  m  their  own  d«tlny  SS^* 
peared  in  toe  smoke  of  cannon  ^dkfl^ 
Crazy  Horse  was  dead;  Red  Cloud  wwn^ 

^nt^^^  '^'^'^  "^^  '— tlon  w« 

Si^uT-i!„]H*™,"  painfully  clear  toat  to. 
Sioux  could  no  longer  be  todlans.  living  as 

«nH*.^-      'V'    **'    ""•    °1<»    *»y8.    th^   Old  !lf" 

«o.H.  •n*''^''^'  "^"««  that  8uataln«^^them 
KTf„"''*  Psychologically.  werT  ^a? 
t««s<l  In  toe  reservaUon  dust.  What  wal  b^ 
become  of  toem?  Neltoer  were  toey  v^i^ 
men,  nor  did  toey  comprehend  tha  way.  S 

Se^^uS."^;^ '''  '"•  ''"•''  *•-'  ''•^^ 

t.,^^'^^^  *"  *  conflict  of  cultures,  and  suf- 
fering from  toe  malignancy  of  dJwt  toe 
Indian  became  a  man  without  a  world^^ 
a  way  of  life  that  he  could  caU  hi  ^'**  ^ 

Tw^o-w'^rlSs.''^  "^  •«-•  *'*P'^  ^^-^ 
Leaving  toe  Stone  Age:  The  war.  nf  fj,« 
^r,^H^  the  Caval^.  and  thl'^f  c^! 
qu*at  Of  the  American  West,  seemTa  ^ 
time  ago.  But  Wounded  Knee  was  onlv  78 
P«^T  *t^!f  ^-'-'f '-«>  ev'en't^h^fZap! 
pened  In  toe  time  of  many  sUU  livln*  to- 
f  lton^°r^'  ?•  transition  from  vmu«S?y 
a  Stone-Age  culture  to  a  highly  comStex 
mechanized.,  computerised  a^^^^?^ 
simple  as  some  "old  Indian  haiis"  mUt" 

to™  h^v."L  ^•'  "«*  ""^  European  ac- 
tors, have  been  working  at  it  ourselvea  fnr 

Btui  are  a  bit  short  of  gratifying 

ln"^'^ni^  If*.  *^°  **  "^**  generations  and 
hiB?o^.  -  '  "Jf.*  ''^^  ^  ''"t  a  twinkling  <rf 
Hi!if7*/y*'  "terally  score,  (if  aathun. 
^eds)   Of  Indians  have  succesLf ul^  mo^ 

^w  a«  wor^""**'^  °'  modern^aoclet^ 
iney  are  working  now  a.  public  achool 
teacher,  and  university  profesS^.'^tea^Wng 
SSerorT  *"    °^    **'**'    Euroj^ean^S! 

ne^'^^H.",'*''"*''  n^^Jltary  offlcera,  engl- 
v^f:  f^^*"*"  "^O  accountante.  Each 
f^K?  .       "°™  become  active  members  of 

^  the  n^o^'^r'"''  *"'*  Profeaslonalli?; 
oi  tne  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  th« 
Amert(«n  Indian  has  made  more  rajd  pr^! 
gress  in  such  acculturaUon  toan  any  othlr 
Primitive  people  anywhere  In  the  ^rW 

What  TO  Do?    There  U,  of  cour*»    great 
«»l«agre«ment  among  the  niany  whol;.  ^ 
cereiy  interested  in' the  ^^T^"^  ^^ 
this  process  may  be  accelerated.     There  m^ 

^n'^^f™™  "t.  'P*^  *^"  movemem  Of  to: 
eSj«  -ST-i^  re«rvatlon  to  the  large 
SS^  ^  •"***  "  *»«"»8  pursued  through 
theoovemmenf.  relocaUon  program  It  i. 
a  good  program  for  some.         »"*^~"-    "  >• 

But  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  In. 

?ndln^SLVtt.*T  ^  «"•"  '-cestraM:!^ 

aSl  with  to.m  '"'i^'  '."*  "'"y  "'*  <^°«'  not 
agree  with  toem.     For,  In  spite  of  the  orlv*. 

tl<«s  and  the  hanlshlp.  of'^re.^rvaUor IKe 
thf.  .  VJ"****  *'"'•*  but  Wild  beauty  to 
this  land  Of  Red  Cloud  that  stlii  t^^u\p. 

to  fuU  sympathy,  another  group  says  "Wh* 
P9ople  want  to  see  small  industry  brought  to 


the  rMOTTatlona.  under  Oovemment  aubtdy 
If  nacMary,  to  give  toe  todlan  a  more  com- 
prehensive economic  base. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  been  pursuing  this 
avenue,  too.  and  in  recent  jw,  a  smaJJ  fac- 
tory  for  making  fishhook,  wa.  ertabUshed  in 

ilriJr^,  2i  ^^^  ^**«"  through  Wright  & 
McQUi  Of  Denver.  The  operattin  proved  to 
be  .o  suceenful  that  Wright  ft  Mi^aui  «,b- 
s^ujntly  added  two  morTpUnts^to.  m- 
ervation. 

What  Is  needed?  Holy  Rosary  Mission  ko- 
Ing  further  toan  toe  operation  of  ita  'a«i 
Cloud  Indian  School.  now^h«  a^all  f^t^ 
producing  wooden  crosses  wlto  Sioux  todlan 
designs  and  it  plana  otoer  articles  later.  The 
project  serves  to  help  raise  funds  for  toe 
5^.*^  V  ^^^  **  already  providea  employment 
for  19  todlan  men  and  women.  z""^" 

Today,  toe  Government  U  building  a  num- 
S^K,'?^  ^r*^  '°''  "*•  Indiana  through  toe 
PubUc  Housing  Administration,  and  rente 
toem  to  toe  small  percentage  of  todlans  who 
^♦»?"f^^-  ^  ^^^  °'«*  Oays,  when  toe  last 
^toe  buffalo  were  gone,  a  benevolent  Oov- 
wnment  gave  toe  todlans  canvas  for  tente. 
T^H«^  *,  T^  '*•'  *'T'^  to  *«"«  the 
k«^bi^  "  "**™  *'"'***•  one-room 

J^«I^,^iJ}"^:  ^<=I"'"ng  toe  new  houses 
^^r^J^,  ^^'  *"  *  "olutlon  to  toe  problem. 
The  todlan  needs  education;  he  needs  voca- 

■eif-rellant  toan  he  sometime.  Menu,  and 
he  la  ext«mely  Independent.  He  doesn-t 
want  a  hand-out.    He  wanu  understanding 
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Wnx  TBI  AifxiicAi.  INDIAK  Em  Bntw  Omt 
NanoMAi.  MAtHBTasAM? 
_,  __^  Washington,  D  C 

.  ff^T^^^J"-  Benneu,  we  estimate  that 
a  totaa  of  about.485  toousand  to  half  a  mil- 
lion American  todlans  now  reside  in  toe 
^tlguoua    48    atates:    toat    la,    «i^dtog 

How  many  todlana  today  live  In  toe  12- 
?at^  2l?**  fi***"  "^'^  to  toe  Rocky  Moun- 
tato^ertlon  that  la  covered  by  toe  Plitosman 

of^  too^r"  "'  *"  *^  neighborhood 
^Jl^^"'?''  ^-  Conunlaaloner,  what.  In  your 
k^    ?•  Jf  '*"**  ^o««no8t  obstacle  that  might 

-^n^*^.   ^"^   '»"*«"*•    the   ao-caued 
mainstream"  of  American  life' 

v^^^Sr^'-  ^  '^*'*  "*""  ^^  two  tolngs  in- 
vor^ed  here.  One  U  toe  lack  of  skUl  on  the 
part  of  toe  people  to  participate  in  the  eco- 

^ai^^^",  P*'""*^  ^^«  "°"n<l  them. 
i?t-^!r  ^.  *^^^  concern  about  being  able 

m Jf^f^'^**'  ^"*  **  *'^"  "'no  time  retain 
most  of  toelr  own  way  of  Ufe 

J^^i^Z^'i  ^  ^""^  •*"«'«  "»»t  moat  todlans, 
toi^L^^  associations,  really  want  to  en^ 
this  mainstream  or  do  you  think  they  prefer 
to  remain  separate  but  equal?  That  te  be- 
^Tt^T^iyT'  ***"  "^**  performing  ihelr 
♦iJ^^f^^'"  ***«y-  I  beUeve,  want  to  par- 

d^K  L"*tJ^:i:  ^°"''*  •*•  *«  bavr.^e 

^?i^  ^  ♦^.  ""*  manner  In  which  toey 
really  do  participate.  ' 

ex^'/f^T'****  *°  **"  payment  of  taxes. 
S^  J  ***""  °°  ^^'^  «••  property,  and 
tor^^-**""^'  I*tlclpat.  m  mllltery  duty 
toe  same  as  any  one  else.  ' 

ul  "'^o  b«HCTe  their  reci>nt  o/  votuntarv  en-- 
l^m^t  «  probably  Mghtr  tLn  ViZVf^y 
ot^«T   corr«pondiny   group   in   the   Vnttt^ 

t^^\  ^  ''°"  '**'  ^'^"t  economic  fac- 
h^"  ♦!.  J?!*  *°*'  "**"  development,  wUl 
help  toe  future  of  the  todlan  Voungiters? 

ffil  .^K  •  *?^ntage  of  economic  oppor- 
tumty   either  if  toey  so  choce  at  a  ^. 

to^  ho^^  "^^  '""^  "^*^  »»«»«  or  near 
tnelr  home,  or  even  on  the  reeervatlon. 


We  fe«l  that  toe  vocational  training 
■hoTild  commence  after  high  school  becaiise 
of  the  skills  which  are  tow  required  for  Job.. 

We  don't  believe  that  itudente  coming  out 
of  high  school  at  Ifl  bnd  17  years  of  age, 
with  some  vocational  tralntog  at  toe  high 
school  level,  are  prepared  to  comijete  In  toe 
labor  market,  except  at  very  menial  tasks. 

It  is  our  view  that  they  should  have  a 
basic  high  school  educajtlon,  with  some  voca- 
tional exposure,  and  KiUow  toat  with  In- 
tensive vocational  or  tiChnlcal  training  be- 
yond high  school. 

Question.  What  do  y  >U  tolnk  In  regard  to 
liberal  art  studente? 

Answer.  Tea,  we  enco  ilrage  art  studies  and 
toe  comprehensive  hl|;ti  achool  couraes  ao 
that  when  toe  student  completes  high 
achool,  the  student  haa  a  chance  of  entering 
Into  liberal  arte  or  vqoational  training. 

We  also  have  a  speoial  school  called  toe 
Institute  of  American  todlan  Arte  in  Santa 
Fe,  N.M.,  which  specializes  In  toe  fine  arte 
at  the  upper  high  schooil  level. 

Question.  Mr.  Commissioner,  do  American 
todlans  require  massive  practical  business 
gtildance  and  teaching?  I  understand,  for 
example,  that  todlan  [girls  make  excellent 
nurses.    Is  tols  correct)? 

Answer.  The  Indian  [people  generally  have 
reached  toe  service  occupational  level  to 
toelr  general,  you  n^ght  say,  evolution. 
However,  they  have  not  reached  the  profes- 
sions to  any  number  alj  iai.  But  toe  number 
toat  go  toto  the  profeisions  Is  on  the  in- 
crease. 

I  believe  toat  Indian  ^rls  have  been  found 
not  only  to  be  excellSit  nurses,  but  toat 
toelr  record  as  secretaifles  and  stenographers 
also  Is  an  excellent  one.i 

Question.  It  has  be^n  said,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, that  the  Amerit:(in  todlan  represente 
generally  a  so-called  uttder-developed  series 
of  nations  withto  a  pAwerful  and  relatively 
prosperous  TTnlted  StaMs.  Do  you  agree,  or 
disagree?  i 

Answer.  Well,  for  a  tltoe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment treated  toem^  bs  sovereign  nations 
and  even  entered  into  treaUes  wlto  toem. 
But  this  was  dlsconttotied  shortly  after  1870. 

While  the  legal  theory  is  that  they  origi- 
nally constituted  sovenalgn  nations,  atlll  the 
Federal  Government  does  have  plenary  power 
over  todlan  tribes.  There  are  a  large  n\un- 
ber  of  them  among  the  so-called  "pockete  of 
poverty"  now  existing  Ui  toe  United  Statea. 

Question.  Do  you  think  toat  too  often 
anthropologiste  and  soilologlste  have  studied 
the  todlan  to  a  fairly  well-worn  degiee  wlto- 
out  any  re«Ute  beyond,  say,  more  scary 
todlans,  or  do  you  And  that  too  many  anthro- 
pologiste and  soclologiat.  are  concerned  wlto 
toe  plenary  Indian? 

Answer.  I  think  the  social  scientist  has  a 
contribution  to  make^  Some  of  the  social 
sclentlste  unfortunateli^  seek  to  Justify  some 
pre-conceived  Ideas;  ottiers  tend  to  go  be- 
yond their  discipline  ejnd  enter  Into  admin- 
istrative phases.  But  ty  and  large,  I  believe 
toat  all  toe  social  sctantiste  are  making  a 
contribution  to  the  development  of  toe 
Indian  people.  i 

Question.  Whet  do  wou  think.  Mr.  Com- 
missioner, that  Americutn  Indians  have  done 
to  Improve  or  tohlbitlthelr  absorption  toto 
toe  mainstream  of  Ant.rlcan  Ufe? 

Answer.  To  assist  thtlr  adaptation  into  the 
American  way  of  Mfe,  I^idlan  people  generally 
support  education. 

Recently,  also,  toe  Itadwshlp  of  toe  to- 
dlan people  has  moved  toward  toe  develc^- 
ment  of  employment  opportunities  more  so 
than  to  toe  past  wheti  their  wnphasls  bad 
been  on  the  developni.nt  of  agriculture  or 
livestock,  so  that  the  todlan  people  could 
live  at  home,  and  clo4«  together. 

They  now  realize  that  this  la  not  possible 
and  toey  are  reall8tlcall|r  facing  toe  fact  toat 
many  of  toelr  pe<^Ie,  ickpeclally  their  young 
people,  miiBt  be  tialn4il  for  employment. 


On  toe  otoer  hand,  toey  have  resisted 
some  of  the  progressive  ateps  because  toey 
would  like  to  malntato  toelr  social  system  as 
tt  ezlste  among  toe  yartoua  tribal  groupa. 

QuesttoB.  Do  you  tolnk  that  the  Ameri- 
can todlan  culture,  a  aplritual  and  nomadic, 
a  hunting  or  even  warlike  culture,  has  col- 
lided, so  to  speak,  with  a  highly-organized, 
mechanized  American  society? 

Answer.  There  has  been  a  collision  which 
has  produced  some  confllcte,  and  tois  is  one 
of  the  major  problems  that  toe  todlan  people 
face;  and  that  is,  to  bring  about  an  adapta- 
tion between  the  two  cultures. 

I  believe  toat  wlto  education  tols  adapta- 
tion can  be  made,  and  toe  todlan  people 
would  in  many  ways  have  a  fuller  life  by 
being  able  to  participate  in  both  cultures. 

Question.  Do  you  thtok  this  collision 
stands  at  toe  root  of  many  Indian  problems, 
say,  to  the  past  and  also  to  toe  present? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  believe  the  differences  in 
the  two  cultures  are  respKjnslble  for  much  of 
toe  difficulty.  It  is  the  todlan's  desire  of 
trying  to  find  (and  develop)  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  two  cultures  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  deterrente.  you  might  say,  to 
faster  progress. 

Question.  What  obligations  do  you  feel, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  that  toe  Federal  and 
State  Govemmente  have  toward  toelr  todlan 
citizens? 

Answer.  Well,  I  believe  first  of  all  that  the 
states  need  to  asstmie  more  responsibility  for 
Indians  who  are  citizens  of  the  respective 
states. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  more  or 
less  to  describe  all  of  toe  todlan  problem  as 
being  a  totally  Federal  problem.  I  believe 
that  If  the  states  would  take  more  of  an 
Interest  in  them  and  help  with  toe  economic 
development  of  the  Indian  people  toat  it 
would  contribute  substantially  to  toe  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  states. 

Question.  Do  you  thtok  toat — excuse  me? 

Answer.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  also  a  basic  historic  obligation  in 
Ite  trusteeship  over  the  property  and  to  Ite 
providing  of  services  to  toe  todlan  pec^le. 

But  I  believe  wlto  the  national  policy  be- 
ing what  It  la,  that  the  Indian  people  are 
going  to  look  more  toward  the  states  and 
local  unite  of  self-government  and  particl- 
pato  much  more  to  the  political  decisions 
with  local  unite  of  government  toan  toey 
have  In  the  past. 

Question.  Do  you  thtok  these  pbllgationa 
have  been  discharged  by  Federal'  and  Stete 
Governments  faithfully,  at  rather  half- 
heartedly? 

Answer.  I  believe  toere  have  alwaya  been 
good  Intentions  on  the  part  of  top  Govern- 
ment administrators  to  discharge  their  obli- 
gations proi)erly. 

Many  people  to  the  Federal  agencies  that 
serve  these  people  are  dedicated  to  toelr 
Job  and  to  toe  development  of  the  Indian 
people. 

I  don't  believe  the  states  generally  have 
moved  Into  toe  picture  as  much  as  they 
should,  and  I  hope  that  with  the  many 
Federal  aids  that  are  now  available  to  toe 
states,  toey  win  undertake  to  use  some  of 
toese  aids  to  help  toe  todlan  citizens  of 
their  states. 

Question.  How  does  toe  American  Indian 
today  generally  regard  social  and  economic 
welfare  programs.  Does  h«  sympathize  wlto 
toem? 

Answer.  I  thtok  the  experience  of  toe  laat 
year  or  so  of  todlan  participation  to  all  of 
the  various  Federal  programs  which  have 
been  recently  autoorlzed  show  toat  the  to- 
dlan people  are  supporttog  and  participating 
In  those  kinds  of  programs  which  will  help 
alleviate  toe  social  and  economic  condltloiM 
among  themselves. 

Question.  Would  you  .ay,  Mr.  Comnil.- 
sloner,  toat  toere  U  truly  a  "reservation  at- 
titude" among  todlans? 


Answer.  I  would  say  that  toere  Is  a  "reser- 
vation attitude"  among  todlans  brought 
about  by  toe  paternalism  which  develops  in 
any  kind  of  trusteeship  relationship  such  as 
toe  Federal  Government  has  to  terms  of 
controlling  the  property  of  todlan  people. 
This  has  created  attitudes  of  dependency 
upon  the  Federal  Government  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  We  hope  to  correct  this  as 
much  as  possible. 

Question,  to  other  words,  this  frame  of 
mind  has,  to  some  extent,  held  back  the 
todlan,  especially  In  the  young? 

Answer.  I  believe  toe  attitude  which  has 
developed  over  the  years  In  terms  of  toe  re- 
lationship of  the  Federal  Government  to  toe 
todlan  people  has  stifled  initiative  to  some 
extent  and  has  created  a  ktod  of  attitude  of 
dependency  on  toe  Federal  Government  for 
decision  making. 

Question.  How  do  you  deal  wlto  this  prob- 
lem? How  do  you  help  toe  people  who  have 
this  attitude  become  self-starters  and  seek 
a  break-through  to  develop  their  own  Initia- 
tive? 

Answer.  One  way  we  can  do  tbls  la  by  our 
educational  programs,  so  that  toe  todian 
people  can  be  partners  to  toe  fullest  extent 
in  any  decision  making  which  aflecte  them  or 
toelr  property. 

I  believe  that  by  obtatolng  high  education 
we  can  establish  good  discussions  wlto  them 
and  they  can  be  partners  wlto  Government 
to  the  decision  msJcing.  This,  I  thtok.  would 
be  very  helpful  to  changtog  an  attitude  of 
dependency  upon  toe  Federal  Government 
for  decisions. 

Question.  Mr.  Commissioner,  do  you  feel 
toat  toe  American  communications  media 
today  helps  toe  Indian^  his  cause,  or  Is  it 
doing  him  a  disservice?  That  Is,  television, 
radio,  the  newspapers,  the  western  magazines 
and  toat  kind  of  tbtog? 

Answer.  I  believe  toat  toe,  I  guess  you 
would  cadi  It  the  "exposure"  of  toe  todian 
situation,  to  the  mtods  of  toe  general  public 
generally  is  helpful.  #. 

There  are  instances  which  are  resented  by 
the  todian  people  to  the  manner  to  which 
they  may  be  portrayed  in  movies  or  televi- 
sion. But  I  believe  other  groups  share  a 
similar  feeUng  about  tols. 

But  generally,  I  believe  that  toe  more  "the 
situation"  among  todlans  la  made  known  to 
toe  general  public,  toe  more  helpful  it  will  be 
to  the  Indian  people  as  they  seek  to  partici- 
pate in  toe  economic  and  social  Ufe  of  the 
coxintry. 

Question.  Is  the  todlan  today  a  born  loser, 
or  does  he  have  a  chance  to  come  out  on  the 
top  of  the  heap  of  our  nation? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  any  todlan  bom  at 
this  time  to  Ufe  has  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velc^  Into  becoming  a  fuU  participating 
citizen  and  to  toe  f  ikllest  extent. 

Some  of  toe  todlan  people  who  are  in  toelr 
middle  years,  and  who  have  missed  the  op- 
portunity for  education  and  tratoing,  will, 
of  course,  have  some  difficulties. 

I  believe,  however,  toat  any  todlan  born 
today  haa  more  than  an  ample  cqjportunlty. 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  you  can  de< 
scribe  or  characterize,  Mr.  Commissioner,  toe 
average  American  todlan  today? 

Answer.  This  would  be  a  little  difficult  be- 
cavise  of  the  variety  of  conditions  under 
which  Indian  people  live  throiighout  the  var- 
ious parte  of  the  country. 

/  would  aay  that  generally  hit  edueation 
i*  about  five  years  belotD  the  national  aver- 
age; his  Ufe  expectancy  is  abottt  20  jreors 
less  than  the  national  average;  that  there  is 
probably  more  unemployment  among  Indian 
people  than  among  any  other  group. 

But  I  believe  toat  this  picture  ts  changtog 
dramatically,  and  that  wlto  toe  full  support 
of  the  todlan  people,  they  will  catoh  up  to 
a  relatively  short  time,  especially  among  the 
jwunger  generation. 
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QuMtlon.  How  do«a  he  compare  wltb  the 
white  man  anotlonally.  psychologically  and 
spiritually? 

Anrwer.  Tou  stated.  In  one  of  your  earlier 
questions,  that  the  Indian  social  system  has 
a  religious  bctfe,  so  we  know  that  he  la  fun- 
damentally a  religious  person. 

I  believe  that  Indian  people  have  the  same 
emotions  as  anybody  else.  Sometlmee  they 
don't  manifest  these  emotions  to  the  extent 
of  other  people — but  they  have  them. 

And  psychoUtgically,  they  are  concerned 
about  heing  able  to  participate  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  but  at  the  same  time  being 
able  to  maintain  thetr  customs  and  a  system 
of  their  own. 

Question.  Medically  speaking,  does  the  In- 
dian share  the  white  man's  aflUctlons?  I  am 
thinking  of  nervous  disorders,  mental  break- 
downs, alcoholism,  this  kind  of  thing? 

Answer.  They  share  In  some  of  the  same 
Ulneaaes — but  since  many  Illnesses  are  en- 
vironmental tn  nature,  the  Indian  people  are 
afflicted  more  with  diseases  that  are  related 
to  poor  people,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  system.  They  show 
a  higher  Incidence  of  these  kinds  of  sick- 
nesses than  does  the  non-Indian. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  they  have 
a  lower  incidence,  say.  In  ulcers  and  some 
of  the  other  sicknesses  that  are  brought 
about  because  of  the  fast  pace  of  American 
life  today. 

Question.  B*r.  Commissioner,  does  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  encourage  Indians  to 
remain  on  the  reservation;  that  is,  to  de- 
velop their  own  particular  economic  base? 

Answer.  We  have  really  two  main  objec- 
tives. 

In  one,  we  have  a  program  of  voluntary 
relocation  by  which  Indian  people  can  move 
away  from  the  reservation  for  change  and 
for  employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  also  are  working 
In  the  development  of  reservation  resources 
and  are  trying  to  attract  Industry  to  reser- 
vations to  provide  emplo3rment  opportunities 
for  those  who  for  some  reason  cannot,  or 
do  not,  choose  to  leave. 

Question.  Are  you  doing  «nythlng  to  en- 
courage Indians  to  "settle"  elsewhere? 

Answer.  Tea.  We  offer  scholarships  for 
students  to  go  to  college.  We  offer  training 
programs  beyond  high  school  In  Industry 
and  in  trade  schools  and  In  many  of  the 
larger  urban  areas  throughout  the  country. 
Question.  In  the  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare spending  by  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments has  the  American  Indian  received 
his  fair  share  of  appropriations? 

Answer.  Well,  I  would  say  that  he  has  re- 
ceived his  fair  share  of  appropriations.  How- 
ever, when  you  realize  that  Indians  have 
special  problems  or  greater  problems  than 
other  people.  It  Is  believed  that  there  Is  may- 
be a  need  for  Just  more  than  a  "fair  share" 
In  order  to  overcome  the  problems  the  In- 
dians face,  and  which  many  other  people  in 
the  country  don't  have. 

Question.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  salient 
forces  of  dlscrimfnatlon  against  the  Indian 
today?  For  example,  has  he  suffered  more 
than  the  American  Negro,  or  the  Mexicans,  or 
the  Puerto  Rlcans? 

Answer.  This  Is  kind  of  hard  to  answer  be- 
cause the  feeling  of  discrimination  Is  based 
upon  how  you  are  suffering  from  it  and  how 
you  feel  about  It. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Indian  people  have 
not  suffered  this  kind  of  discrimination  at 
the  national  level.  There  are  some  prejudices 
which  develop  in  local  communities  around 
Indian  reservations,  but  the  air  of  overt  dis- 
crimination, as  far  as  the  Indian  people  are 
concerned,  is  pretty  much  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Question.  Do  Indians  regard  themselves  as 
a  dlstlnetlve  ethnic  group,  regardless  of  tribal 
affllUtton? 

Answer.  Tes.  The  Indian  peoples  do  de- 
scribe themselves  as  a  distinct  ethnic  group 


and  thwe  Is  a  strong  surge  In  recent  years 
to  make  this  more  proikounced. 

Question.  Would  Indians  respond  to  a 
group  or  a  clique  of  national  Indian  leaders? 
Answer.  There  have  been  attempts  to  de- 
velop all-Indian  organizations  which  would 
be  representative  of  the  total  Indian  point 
of  view. 

Such  an  organization  Is  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indlaxts,  but  even  this 
organization  does  not  have  the  widespread 
support  of  all  Indian  tribes. 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  would  say 
today  that  there  is  not  really  an  effecUve 
Indian  leadership  on  a  national  level? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  we  have  "ome 
very  good  Indian  leaders,  but  they  repieeent 
their  own  groups  or  represent  Indian  people 
In  various  sections  of  the  country. 

I  would  agree  that  there  Is  not  any  real 
national  Indian  leadership  that  represenu 
the  total  Indian  population. 

Question.  Do  you  think  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  If  there  were  thU  kind  of  leadership? 
Answer.  Yes.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  National  Council  of  American  Indians 
for  many  years  and  I  have  supported  the  idea 
that  there  should  be  a  national  organization 
to  represent  the  total  Indian  point  of  view. 
Question.  Has  the  encouragement  of  In- 
dian industries  on  the  reservations  evoked 
what  you  believe  to  be  any  significant 
amount  of  economic  or  social  progress? 

Answer.  Yes.  Experience  has  shown  that 
where  the  Indian  people  have  steady  employ- 
ment that  many  of  the  social  and  other 
economic  problems  seem  to  be  taken  care  of. 
I  believe  that  the  experience  of  a  steady 
Income  through  the  pay  check  is  being  ob- 
served by  Indian  people  generally  throughout 
the  country  and  this  accounts  for  the  state- 
ment I  made  some  time  ago  of  the  concern 
for  emplojrment  opportunities.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  concern  for  getting  the  Indian 
people  Into  farming  and  the  cattle  industry. 
Question.  What  about  the  American  labor 
unions?  Do  they  encourage  Indism  mem- 
bership? Do  they  seem  to  care  about  the 
Indian  at  all? 

Answer.  Yes.  There  Is  a  goodly  bit  of 
leadership  in  It  where  Indians  do  move  into 
urban  areas  and  participate  in  union  activity. 
However,  there  has  been  some  resistance  on 
reservations  to  imlon  activity,  but  time  will 
tell  Just  what  will  develop  from  this. 

Question.  What  about  American  business, 
that  Is,  private  capital?  Also,  what  about 
rellgloiis  and  missionary  groups?  Do  they 
make  a  significant  Impact  on  the  life  of  the 
American  Indian  on  the  reservation? 

Answer.  The  opinion  about  the  religious 
or  missionary  groups  Is  they  have  had  more 
Influence  on  Indians  and  Indian  policy  than 
any  other  segment.  This  has  changed  re- 
cently, although  missionary  groups  still  are 
active  on  the  reservations  and  we  consult 
with  mission  leadership  on  a  fairly  continu- 
ing basis. 

As  far  as  the  business  community  is  con- 
cerned, I  believe  that  our  records  shino  that 
the  Indian  people  are  obtaining  more  loans 
from  private  financing  institutions  than  they 
are  from  any  other  source.  The  amounts 
being  loaned  to  other  people  by  private  busi- 
ness Increases  every  year,  so  I  think  it  Is 
growing. 

Question.  What  tribe  do  you  feel.  Mr. 
Commissioner,  has  shown  the  greatest  so- 
cial, political  and  economic  progress? 

Answer.  I  don't  believe  that  I  can  answer 
that  because  there  are  so  many  other  fac- 
tors that  enter  Into  each  situation  and  be- 
cause you  have  to  determine  what  the  start- 
ing point,  so  to  speak,  has  been  In  the  last 
few  years. 

Question.  Then  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
Is  that  you  wouldn't  want  to  state  a  par- 
ticular opinion  because  some  tribes  are  more 
backward? 

Answer.  I  think  their  progress  Is  pretty 
much  related  to  the  social  and  economic  en- 


vironment In  which  they  are  located.  If 
they  are  located  where  there  are  ample  social 
opportunities,  it  Is  faster. 

Then  there  is  the  progress  within  them- 
selves, and  In  tribal  memberships.  There 
are  some  who  have  college  degrees  and  some 
who  do  not  go  to  school  at  all.  There  Is  a 
great,  a  wide  variety  In  this  area. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  American  em- 
ployers are  giving  adequate  opportunity  to 
the  eager  and  ambitious,  to  the  skilled  and 
even  unskUled  Indians  of  all  kinds? 

Answer.  As  far  as  the  Indian  people  are 
concerned,  there  Is  no  question  about  It. 
They  have  great  opportunity  in  the  business 
world,  and  the  unskilled  suffer  the  same — 
Question.  (Prompting)  Handicap? 
Answer.  Yes.  the  same  handicap  as  any 
unskilled  worker  today.  So  they,  of  course, 
have  to  face  the  menial  tasks.  They  also 
wcwk  only  seasonally,  and  they  have  Just  the 
same  problems  as  any  other  unskiUed  woricer 
has. 

As  far  as  Indian  skilled  workers  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  so  many  demands  that  we 
cannot  fill  them  at  the  present  time. 

Question.  Mr.  Commissioner,  what  area  of 
our  nation  shows  the  greatest  suspicion  or 
even  hostility  toward  iU  Indian  neighbors? 
Answer.  I  believe  that,  generally  speaking, 
this  occurs  near  Indian  reservations  more 
so  than  In  conununltles  some  distance  away 
from  Indian  reservations. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  hostility  so  much 
as  It  is  suspicion  and  distrust.  One  of  the 
things  we  want  to  do  Is  to  bring  the  Indian 
people  and  their  neighbors  face  to  face  to 
discuss  mutual  problems;  to  bring  these 
things  out  on  the  table  and  to  telk  about 
them. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  started  a  very 
Intensive  program  called  "The  Oklahomans 
for  Indian  Opportunity,"  sometimes  called 
O.I.O.  The  obJecUve  is  to  go  into  the  com- 
munity where  Indians  and  non-Indians  live 
side  by  side  and  seek  to  develop  a  very  co- 
hesive community  among  the  groups. 

Question.  Indians  have  served  faithfully  In 
American  wars  abroad.  Have  the  veterans 
organizations  shown  any  genuine  and  lasting 
Interest  in  aiding  their  Indian  comrades-In- 
arms? 

Answer.  Yea.  There  are  many  American 
Legion  and  VJ.W.  poets  inhere  Indians  are 
members.  There  also  are  posts  made  up  of 
all  Indian  veterans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  a  charter  commander  of  an  American 
Legion  post  on  a  Navajo  reservation,  and  I 
see  Indian  veterans  at  most  of  the  state  and 
also  at  the  national  Legion  conventions. 

I  think  that  the  veterans  organizations 
are  well  aware  of  and  are  solicitous  about  In- 
dian welfare,  and  about  Indian  veterans. 

Question.  Speaking  of  the  present,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  in  what  areas  of  the  American 
"way  of  life"  do  you  think  that  the  American 
Indian  can  make  his  most  significant  con- 
tribution— and  we  mean  right  now? 

Answer.  I  believe  Indian  people,  like  other 
people,  have  certain  abilities  and  capabili- 
ties. They  can  make  their  contribution  In 
almost  any  economic  effort.  However,  we 
find  that  the  Indian  people,  on  the  reserva- 
tions particularly,  possess  certain  skills  which 
are  now  in  high  demand. 

These  skills  include  manual  dexterity, 
hand-and-eye  coordination,  and  partial  tol- 
erance. These  skills,  therefore,  represent  real 
assets  in  electronics  and  other  kinds  of  in- 
dustry which  require  dexterity  of  this  nature. 
Another  point  I  would  like  to  make.  These 
skills  are  very  high  In  Indian  men  as  well  as 
women,  and  I  think  this  represents  a  very 
fertile  field  for  the  electronics  Industry  and 
other  industries  that  are  looking  for  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  talent. 

QuesUon.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  bur- 
geoning opportxinlty  for  Industry? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Indian  people  have  the 
natural  talent  so  that  their  production  Is 
good  and  their  quality  of  wcwk  is  good. 
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of  this  city,  as  you 

inson  regard  the  In- 
|iWare  of  the  scope  of 
iterested  In  it? 


W«  hmw  one  Industijt  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
B«8«rTation  In  South  Dakota  at  Wright  ic 
MacOUl  (f*ihlng  lureS).  They  now  have 
found  greater  production  among  Indian  men 
and  women  and  also  they  ship  products 
directly  to  the  wholesale  houses  because  it  is 
not  necessary  to  sct4en  the  work  for 
InperfecUons.  i 

Question.  Is  the  Ani«rican  Indian  today 
generally  distrustful  ai  attempts  to  help 
him? 

Answer.  Well,  I  bell^te  that  they  like  .to 
take  a  look  at  any  offqrB  of  help,  because'  a 
lot  of  weli-lntentlonedi  people  who  want  to 
help  Indians  may  not  TMlly  be  helping  them 
as  far  as  the  Indian  pemle  are  concerned. 

Question.  In  other  wotds.  there  seem  to  be 
some  do-gooders  who  i4nd  to  rub  the  hair 
the  wrong  way? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  halve  some  people  with 
good  intentions  who  afe  not  realTy  helping 
the  Indian  people.  Of  course,  this  Is  not 
true  generally.  Indian  people  more  and  more 
like  to  have  a  say  In  ttHeir  lives  and  this  Is 
true,  whether  It  is  the.  Government  or  any- 
body else  who  offers  to  9id.  them. 

Question.  In  other  v^ords.  their  pride  Is  a 
factor  in  the  situation  at  helping  the  Indian 
or  trying  to  help  him?   ' 

Answer.  Yes.  I  belief*  this  definitely  has 
a  bearing  on  the  decisions  that  Indians  make. 
I  believe  that  there  la  a  growing  tendency 
among  Indian  people  to  make  their  own  way. 

Question.  Here  In  Washington,  your  office 
Is  a  few  blocks  from  the  White  House,  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Capitol — and  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  banks  ft  the  Potomac  River. 
Indian  problems  somejtlmes  come  Into  the 
stream  of  political  Uf( 
well  know. 

How  does  President 
dlan  problem?  Is  he 
this  sitiiation?     Is  he 

Answer.  The  Presldemt  definitely  Is  per- 
sonally aware  of  the  situation  and  he  made 
public  statements  at  J  the  occasion  of  my 
swearing-in  ceremony  In  which  he  definitely 
mentioned  not  only  thf  resources  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affalrfl  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, but  he  dire<jtled  all  Federal  agen- 
cies that  have  ahy  *H9.C  of  program  which 
would  have  an  impaction  the  Indian  people 
to  see  to  It  that  the  penefits  of  their  pro- 
grams were  made  aviillable  to  the  Indian 
people. 

Question.  What  abotjit  Congress?  Do  the 
Indians  have  friends  iq  Congress? 

Answer.  The  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
the  Indian  people  generally  is  very  good. 
Indians  have  received  sympathetic  consid- 
eration. There  is  legislation  by  the  various 
committees,  and  I  bellJBive  that  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  keep  Congress  more  in- 
formed about  the  Indian  situation. 

Congress  as  this  tim^  is  engaged  in  many 
international  problem^  so  it  has  to  depend 
upon  the  Indian  people^  themselves  and  agen- 
cies like  ours  to  keep  tihe  Government  up  to 
date  and  Informed  on  the  Indian  situation. 

As  you  know,  we  doi  have  an  Indian  rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress  from  South  Da- 
koto.  Mr.  Beh  Reitkl.  <  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe.  j 

Question.  Could  you  pick  out  any  sUte  or 
delegation  In  Congreds  and  say  that  this 
group  does  more  to  litlp  the  Indian  than 
any  one  else?  | 

Answer.  Well,  this  w  Ould  be  very  difficult 
to  do  because  every  Qongresanan  who  has 
Indians  In  Ms  district  h  looking  out  for  their 
welfare. 

I  would  say  the  chai^Autn  of  a  subcommit- 
tee and  full  commltt^.  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  AppropriaU«)ns  Committees  of  the 
Congress,  are  very  syibpathetlc  toward  the 
Indian  situation. 

Question.  Just  a  couple  of  more  questions. 
Mr.  Commissioner.  Tou  ment'.oned  the 
asseU  to  industry  a  few  minutes  ago.  Are 
there  any  other  strong  iplnta  the  Indian  has? 


Answer.  Tes.  I  believe  tSere  are  many 
cultural  traits  which  they  have  that  I  cer- 
tainly admire.  One  Is  their  concern  for  each 
other  upon  which  is  based  »  concept  of  shar- 
ing. 

In  other  words,  they  share  what  they  have 
with  their  neighbors.  This  came  about,  I 
believe,  as  a  part  of  their  built-in  "social 
security  system"  which  existed  as  a  part  of 
their  Indian  way  of  life. 

For  Instance,  Indian  children  in  their  so- 
ciety know  who  their  next  mother  and  father 
will  be  in  case  something  has  happened  to 
their  p<krents. 

Whereas — our  system  of  taking  children 
and  putting  them  into  foster  homes,  to  the 
Indian  seems  a  cold-blooded  way  of  handling 
children.  So  they  have  a  built-in  social 
security  system. 

Question.  In  other  words  there  i^re  things « 
the  white  man  could  learn  from  them? 

Answer.  I  would  say  this  is  true. 

Question.  What  would  you  say  are  the 
major  weaknesses  of  the  American  Indian? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  if  you  should  call 
it  a  weakness,  but  It  Is  a  definite  problem. 
They  have  to  understond  our  economic  sys- 
tem so  to  speak,  so  that  they  can  participate 
In  it. 

Our  economic  system  is  based  upon  pro- 
duction, whereas  their  economic  system  is 
based  upon  consumption — since  they  depend 
upon  nature  to  protnde  them  uHth  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Since  this  is  no  longer  true,  they  have  to 
undergo  a  radical  change  tn  their  own  think- 
ing to  participate  in  our  economic  system. 


HENRY  PALM,  SYMPATHETIC  DI- 
RECTOR OP  ASSOCIATION  LOAN 
DIVISION,  FARMERS  HOME  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
the  excellent  work  performed  by  Federal 
Government  o£Qcials  seldom  receives 
public  attention.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
me,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  which  prsLises  the  fine,  sjmipB- 
thetic  performance  by  Mr,  Henry  Palm, 
Director  of  the  Association  Loan  Division 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  in 
handling  an  appeal  for  special  help  from 
a  small  community  in  my  State. 

The  Indianapolis  Star,  on  September 
4,  1966,  published  an  article  imder  the 
byline  of  Ben  Cole  that  reflected  the 
human  side  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  devastating  Palm  Sunday  tornadoes 
that  raked  the  Midwest  over  a  year  ago 
left  the  town  of  Russiaville,  Ind.,  in 
shambles.  Because  this  town  of  approxi- 
mately 2,600  Hoosiers  was  unincorpo- 
rated, it  lacked  a  major  qualification  for 
participation  in  Federal  programs.  The 
town  had  no  central  water  or  sewer  sys- 
tem, and  the  prospects  for  rebuilding  the 
town  into  a  prosperous  community  were 
Indeed  dim. 

Town  leaders  labored  in  vain  to  locate 
Federal  programs  that  would  provide  the 
assistance  needed  for  its  reconstruction. 
It  was  because  of  the  situation  of  unin- 
corporated communities  such  as  Russia- 
ville that  I  included  a  section  In  my  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  bill,  S.  1861, 
wliich  would  allow  such  communities  to 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 

Fortunately,  Henry  Palm  sympa- 
thetically took  steps  to  expedite  their 
«4>Plication  for  assistance  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  when  the 
town  achieved  incorporated  status. 


Russiaville  is  indeed  grateful  to  Henry 
Palm  for  his  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion In  this  matter.  Because  of  this 
meritorious  service,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent-that  the  article  by  Mr.  Cole  be 
printed  In  full  in  the  Recoko  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tirtlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)   Star-Sun, 

Sept.  .4;  19681 

Rdss^villx  Gets  Stmpatht  Plus  Cash  Fsom 

Captial's  Bukeadcract 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

WASHtwoTON. — ^When  the  Palm  Sunday 
tornado  cut  through  Russiaville,  Ind.,  in 
1966  it  created  a  unique  disaster  relief  prob- 
lem. 

The  Federal  agencies  that  flew  to  the  aid 
of  other  Irnllana  cities  gave  RusslaviUe  the 
cold-shoulder.  The  little  town  was  unin- 
corporated, and  being  so  could  not  obtafn 
Federal  credit  to  rebuild  its  broken  water 
and  sewer  system,  or  restore  other  commu- 
nity services. 

Town  attorney  Bob  Klnsey  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  went  from  door  to  door  in  the 
goverrunent  office  buildings,  trying  to  get  a 
hearing. 

At  last,  Klnsey  discovered  Henry  Palm, 
the  chief  of  the  loan  and  grants  division  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Palm  is  one  erf  those  patient,  understand- 
ing Federal  officials  whose  sense  of  duty  goes 
beyond  merely  what  Is  set  out  In  the  code  of 
agency  regulations. 

"Now,  let's  see,"  he  began.  "Hmm.  I 
think  we  can  work  this  out  .  .  ." 

Palm  helped  EUnsey  flgtire  out  how  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  could  assume 
Jurisdiction  over  Russiaville's  destruction. 
Last  week  after  a  year  of  red-tape  cutting, 
Palm  notified  the  town  that  he  was  making 
a  $103,000  grant  and  •445,000  loan  to  enable 
Russiaville  to  put  its  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems back  Into  operation. 


WORKERS  OPPOSE  TERMINATION 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  TEXTILE 
AOREEMENT8 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  news  release  emanated  from  the 
Southern  Conference  of  the  United  Tex- 
tile Workers  of  America,  which  was  held 
at  Mountain  View  Hotel.  Oatlinburg. 
Term.  I  should  like  to  read  the  news  re- 
lease because  I  think  it  makes  sense.  It 
is  cogent  and  relates  to  a  matter  that 
has  been  discussed  time  and  again  on 
the  fioor  of  the  S«iate.  It  is  a  matter 
which  affects  jobs  in  my  own  beloved 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  release  ex- 
presses the  American  grtev,  of  t "  i  highest 
value — the  bread-and-butter  '.lew  of  the 
textile  worker  on  the  Job. 

The  release  reads: 

A  recent  propoeal  by  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Ctnt- 
Tis  (R..  Mo.)  calling  tor  the  termination  of 
all  International  tektlle  agreements,  was 
sharply  criticized  by  Oecrge  Baldanal.  Inter- 
national President  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  lu  a  speech  to  some  250 
deleRates  from  75  locals  at  the  union's  an- 
nual Southern  conference,  held  Sept.  9-11 
at  the  Mountain  View  Hotel. 

Noting  that  Rep.  Ccms  is  one  of  four  U.S. 
government  advisers  to  the  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff-cutting  talks  now  in  progress  in 
Geneva,  Baldanal  called  on  {be  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  "repudiate  Cttktis's  views  as 
contrary  to  U.S.  policy  and  to  do  everything 
possible    to    protect    the    American    textUe 
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worker  and  the  American  textile  Industry 
against  unfair  foreign  competition  rooted  in 
greed,  exploitation  and  substandard  wages." 
"If  the  Curtis  program  is  adopted,"  Bal- 
danxl  said,  "thousands  of  American  textile 
workers  wUl  lose  their  Jobs.  The  scrapping 
of  International  agreements  would  intensify 
the  drive  of  the  American  textile  industry,  In 
Its  struggle  to  survive  against  foreign  compe- 
tition, to  Introduce  automated  methods  of 
production  in  a  haphazard  manner,  without 
proper  planning,  the  chief  victim  of  which 
would  be  the  American  textile  worker." 

Baldanzl,  who  Is  also  a  member  of  tbn 
Management-Labor  Textile  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  advises  the  Government  oit 
matters  concerning  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try, noted  that  In  the  speech  In  which  Rep. 
Ctnins  proposed  that  all  International  tex- 
tile agreements  be  terminated,  the  congress- 
man suggested  that  the  American  Industry 
export  some  of  Its  know-how  and  capital  to 
lesser -developed  countries  to  produce  textiles 
for  sale  there.  Such  a  movement,  B<r.  Cvms 
said,  would  mean  that  these  American  firms 
could  remain  prosperous,  pay  high  dividends 
to  their  stockholders,  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  needy  countries  and  promote 
more  economic  use  of  world  resources. 

"Nowhere",  Baldanzl  said,  "does  Mr.  Ctrmris 
express  amy  concern  for  the  American  textile 
worker.  Apparently  he  Is  to  be  abandoned 
and  thrown  out  of  work,  while  Industry  sends 
Its  know-how  and  capital  to  other  countries 
where  It  can  take  advantage  of  the  substand- 
ard wages  available  there." 

"It  is  no  secret,"  Baldanzl  said,  "that 
textile  machinery  of  the  latest  design  is 
available  to  everyone.  The  raw  materials 
needed  In  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  spe- 
cifically cotton,  are  avaUable  to  everyone 
at  the  same  price  In  the  world  market.  Ex- 
pert knowledge  Is  likewise  universally  avail- 
able. Thus,  given  equal  access  to  machinery, 
raw  materials  and  technical  information,  the 
foreign  manufacturer  has  Just  one  advantage 
over  his  American  competitor — the  sub- 
standard wages  he  pays  his  workers.  Is  It 
these  substandard  wages  that  Mr.  Cxtrtis 
finds  so  attractive  when  he  suggests  that 
American  Industry  export  Its  know-how  and 
capital? 

"We  believe  that  the  American  textile 
worker  and  the  American  textile  Industry 
can  compete  with  any  textile  worker  and 
any  textile  Industry  anywhere  In  the  world, 
provided  they  do  not  have  to  compete  with 
low  wages.  If  waiges  elsewhere  were  raised 
to  American  levels,  then  the  American  textile 
worker  and  the  American  textile  Industry 
could  withstand  competition  from  any 
source. 

"The  UiUted  TextUe  Workers  of  America 
would  agree  to  the  abolition  of  all  restrictive 
tariffs  tf  a  world-wide  system  of  equitable 
standards  were  established.  But  under  pres- 
ent conditions  the  only  way  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  American  textile  workers  against 
unfair  foreign  competition  Is  through  the 
establishment  of  quotas  by  category  for  every 
branch  of  the  textile  Industry — cotton,  wool, 
synthetics,  etc." 

Baldanzl  said  that  If  the  Curtis  program 
were  adopted,  "and  apparently  the  Congress- 
man does  not  confine  his  proposals  to  the 
textile  Industry,  perhaps  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workara  would  lose  their  Jobs,  and  this 
could  laad  to  serious  economic  and  social 
unrest.  This  no  American  worker — whether 
organised  or  unorganized,  whether  In  the 
textile,  or  any  other.  Industry — will  tolerate." 

Delegates  \o  the  three-day  conference 
represented  members  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America  In  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama.  Speakers,  In  addition  to 
Baldand,  were  International  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Prands  Bchaufenbil.  regional  and 
leglalaUve  directors  of  the  union,  and  repre- 
senUttves  of  various  federal  and  state  agen- 
ciee.    Tbe  members  of  the  union's  Southern 


organizing  and  administrative  staff  also  par- 
ticipated In   the  conference. 

I  dte  the  entire  news  release  to  em- 
phasize the  high  character  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  time  given  to  labor's 
Involvement,  and  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  textile  Industry — the  problems  of 
which  are  a  standing  concern  of  this 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  while  this  is  sharp  language  and 
very  emphatic  language,  I  agree  with  the 
tone  and  the  essence  and  the  content  of 
that  release.  I  hope  that  those  who 
represent  sections  of  the  country  which 
do  not  have  tlie  economic  problem  that 
we  have  experienced  in  Rhode  Island 
would  read  and  reread  and  give  some 
heed  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Baldanzl. 

In  States  like  mine  where  vital  textile 
mills  have  been  closed  and  thousands  of 
textile  workers  have  been  put  out  of  their 
jobs — even  when  other  American  indus- 
try was  enjoying  a  boom — this  matter  of 
textile  imports  and  foreign  textile  com- 
petition, in  general,  pose  a  threat  to  peace 
of  mind,  certainty  of  a  job  and  security 
of  the  home — let  alone  the  security  of  a 
nation  to  which  textiles  Is  second  only  to 
steel  as  a  defense  essential. 


SUPPORT  FOR  U.S.  COMMITMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  critics 
of  our  commitment  In  Vietnam  have 
sought  to  convey  the  impression  that 
little  support  exists  for  this  commitment 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

That  this  is  clearly  untrue  has  been 
made  evident  many  times.  In  fact,  it 
often  seems  that  foreign  observers  view 
events  In  Vietnam  with  more  real  under- 
standing of  the  stakes  in  that  conflict 
than  do  many  American  critics. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  entitled  "This  Is 
the  Third  World  War,"  a  leading  English 
magazine,  the  Economist,  describes  the 
reason  for  standing  firm  in  Vietnam  and 
making  it  clear,  at  this  time  and  place, 
that  aggression  will  not  be  permitted  to 
succeed: 

China  has  nominated  Vietnam  as  a  test- 
case  for  what  it  claims  to  be  a  new  kind  of 
war.  It  Is  a  land  war,  fought  by  relatively 
small  formations  of  very  brave  men  who  are 
prepared  to  persist  for  years  with  the  tactics 
of  ambush  and  terrorism  until  the  other 
side's  nerve  cracks.  Those  who  believe  that 
this  technique  of  "people's  war"  should  be 
opposed,  because  its  aim  Is  to  set  up  an  ac- 
ceptable form  of  society,  have  little  choice 
but  to  fight  It  on  Us  own  tmns:  that  la,  by 
a  land  war. 

The  Economist  points  out  that  It  Is  not 
"the  right  war,  in  the  right  place,"  and 
notes  that  "defensive  wars  seldom  are." 
If  Vietnam  were  to  fall  to  the  Commu- 
nists, this  would  simply  initiate  similar 
attempts  at  power  throughout  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  To  critics  of 
the  American  commitment,  the  Econ- 
omist poses  this  question : 

The  deal  the  Americans  cannot  reasonably 
be  asked  to  strike  Is  one  that  threatens  to  sell 
the  pass  to  the  whole  southern  Asia.  This  Is 
Mr.  Johnson's  enormous  problem.  It  Is  also 
the  problem  of  those  who  criticize  his  deci- 
sion to  take  America  Into  the  war.  Those  of 
them — an    Increasing    number — who    agree 


that  America  has  a  responsibility  towards  the 
non-Communist  nations  of  Asia  cannot 
dodge  the  question  it  poses.  How  else  can 
you  suggest  holding  the  line.  If  not  by  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam?' 

I  wish  to  share  this  Important  article 
with  all  Senators,  and  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THIS  Is  THS  Tmao  Woru>  Wab 

There  Is  no  Mao  but  Mao,  and  Un  Plao  Is 
bis  prophet. 

That  Is  what  the  past  week's  events  In 
Peking  (see  page  719)  boll  down  to.  The 
communique  from  the  Chinese  communists' 
central  committee  at  the  weekend,  followed 
by  the  ominously  martial  rally  In  Peking  on 
Thursday,  with  a  uniformed  Mao  Tse-tung 
presenting  his  "close  friend  in  combat"  Lin 
IMao  to  the  people,  mark  out  unmistakably 
the  path  Mao  means  China  to  follow.  It  was 
predictable  that  the  central  conunittee,  In 
the  sort  of  words  Stalin  once  made  Russians 
use  about  him,  would  duly  declare  Mao  Tse- 
tung  a  genius,  "the  greatest  marxlst-lenlnlst 
of  oiu:  era."  After  the  Mao-organised  purges 
of  the  last  four  months,  and  his  baptism 
In  the  Tangtse  last  month,  this  was  Inevi- 
table. Like  all  monopolists  of  temporal 
power,  from  the  Roman  emperors  to  Staltn, 
Mao  Is  spending  his  last  years  in  arranging 
to  become  a  god. 

What  was  not  inevitable  is  the  emergence 
of  Marshal  Lin  Plao  as  China's  number  two, 
and  the  meaning  this  has  for  China's  foreign 
policy.  The  only  other  Chinese  mentioned 
by  name  among  the  encomiums  to  Mao  In  the 
central  committee's  communique — and 
twice  at  that — Is  Lin  Plao.  At  Thursday's 
rally  in  Peking  it  was  Lin  Plao  who  took 
precedence  Immediately  after  Mao  himself, 
before  the  country's  president  and  prime 
minister  and  the  communist  party's  secre- 
tary-general. It  was  Lin  Plao  who  made 
the  main  speech  under  the  approving  gaze 
of  Chairman  Mao.  Sick  man  or  not,  palely 
self-effacing  or  not,  the  defence  minister 
hns  risen  to  the  rank  of  Mao's  chief  assist- 
ant and  his  successor-apparent.  He  has 
done  this  partly  because  he  can  speak  for 
the  army,  and  partly  because  he  has  loyally 
used  the  army  as  a  gulnea-plg  for  the  "cul- 
tural revolution"  dose  of  salts  with  which 
Mao  la  now  purging  the  whole  country.  But 
Lin  Plao  has  probably  risen  for  another  rea- 
son too,  and  this  Is  bad  news. 

A  year  agq  Lin  Plao  wrote  the  famous  ar- 
ticle, "On  People's  War,"  which  said  that 
China's  foreign  policy  was  to  encourage 
guerrilla  wars  in  the  "countryside  of  the 
world" — Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America — in 
order  to  encircle  and  destroy  the  imperial- 
ists In  the  "cities  of  the  world,"  north 
America  and  western  Europe.  The  year 
that  has  passed  since  Lin  Plao  wrote  his 
article  has  been  a  bad  one  for  China's  for- 
eign policy,  In  Indonesia,  In  Africa  and  now 
even  In  North  Korea  (see  page  731).  It 
would  have  been  reasonable  to  expect  China 
to  whistle  Its  revolutionary  tune  under  Its 
breath  this  year.  Not  a  bit  of  It.  The  cen- 
tral committee  has  picked  out  the  Lin  Plao 
article  for  a  pat  on  the  back  as  a  scientific 
analysis  of  "the  world  revolution  of  our 
time."  And  Mao  has  picked  out  Lin  Plao  as 
his  chief  assistant.  The  meaning  Is  clear. 
Mao  Tse-tung,  now  almost  mystical  in  his 
certainty.  Is  not  backing  down  one  Inch 
from  his  hopes  of  ideological  expansion. 

This  Is  the  most  important  fact  about  Asia 
today.  It  Is  the  background  against  which 
the  debat«  on  American  policy  In  the  Par 
East  has  to  be  measured.  Whether  the 
United  States  has  a  Job  to  do  In  Asia  Is  not, 
at  bottom,  something  to  be  decided  in  Wash- 
ington.   It  has  already  been  decided  in  Pe- 
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king.  The  Americans  wfere  a  Pacific  power 
long  before  they  became!  an  Atlantic  power. 
In  Europe  they  have  gehferally  had  a  com- 
forting layer  of  frlendlyj  countries  between 
them  and  their  main  po^tntlal  enemy,  Ger- 
many or  Russia.  Acroed  the  Pacific,  there 
is  nothing  but  cold  wateK  That  is  why  the 
Americans  sent  Commodiare  Perry  to  Japan 
a  century  ago,  when  all  ibey  were  asking  of 
Europe  was  to  be  left  alone  by  It.  It  Is  why 
they  now  have  virtually  no  choice  but  to 
resist  what  China  is  trythg  to  do.  No  one 
else  can.  It  will  take  ti»e  other  Asians  at 
least  a  decade  to  sununon  up  the  strength 
to  look  after  China  themselves.  The  Brit- 
ish are  still  snarled  up  lin  the  non-sequitur 
of  thinking  that  belongliig  to  Europe  means 
not  belonging  to  the  resti  of  the  world.  The 
Russians  took  a  long  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion at  Tashkent  this  yfefcr,  when  they  de- 
clared their  Interest  In  tie  stability  of  the 
Indian  subcontinent;  bui  they  have  still  not 
been  able  to  bring  themsilves  to  say  out  loud 
that  China's  Idea  of  unnjersal  revolution  is 
a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  thejworld.  They  prob- 
ably will  In  the  end.  But  meantime  the 
Americans,  and  the  Americans  alone,  are  In 
a  position  to  do  somethljag  about  the  prob- 
lem man  of  the  1960s;  Mao  the  evangelist, 
with  his  hot  gospel  of  iguerriUa  liberation 
tucked  under  his  arm. 

None  of  this  Is  really  lii  dispute.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Llppmann,  the  most  ptrslstent  and  Intel- 
ligent of  President  Johqaon's  critics,  agrees 
that  It  Is  right  for  the  T^tited  States  to  use 
its  strength  to  establish  j  a  balance  of  power 
against  the  Chinese.  Thfc  argument  Is  about 
how  much  strength  will  lief  needed,  and  where 
it  can  best  be  applied. 

It  can  be  argued  that  1 1|  the  end  the  whole 
business  of  restraining  China's  missionary 
zeal  may  turn  out  to  be  ttuch  easier  than  it 
looks  right  now.  China  U  a  very  poor  coun- 
try Indeed.  An  article  ifa  page  720  argues 
that  Its  chances  of  ever  Odcoming  a  rich  one, 
or  even  of  building  up  a  imodestly  successful 
Industry,  are  much  dimmer  than  most  peo- 
ple have  usually  assumed.  If  China  does  re- 
main a  poor  country,  iti  hope  of  Inspiring 
revolutions  all  around  tl^*  world  will  be  ra- 
tioned by  the  amount  of  Ihelp  it  can  actually 
send  to  would-be  revolutionaries.  And  that, 
to  be  fair  to  Mao,  Is  all  hti  alms  to  do.  He  is 
not  an  expansionist  In  the  sense  of  wanting 
to  piish  China's  own  teiHtory  beyond  what 
he  considers  Its  historic  ooundarles.  He  Just 
wanta  to  spread  the  good  word — but  "out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun."  "ften  years  hence,  If 
China  Is  still  too  poor  t<^  export  many  guns 
and  many  missionaries,!  lin  Plao's  thesis 
about  "the  revolution  of  6wr  time"  could  look 
as  punctured  as  Presldenit  Nasser's  grandiose 
alms  of  the  19508  look  now.  This  Is  the  op- 
timistic way  of  looking  «t  things.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  hoping  that  the  worst 
will  not  happen.  But  1^  Is  not  a  basis  for 
policy.  You  look  so  stuUlil  If  the  worst  does 
come.  UnUl  and  unless|  there  Is  solid  evi- 
dence that  China  does  nc(6  Intend  to  do  what 
Un  Plao  says  It  wants  to|4o,  or  cannot  do  it, 
the  only  safe  assumptlort .  f or  the  Americans 
or  anybody  else  to  make  1 1^  that  the  Chinese 
mean  every  word  they  i^y.  That  Is  where 
any  sober  Asia  policy  stkfts  from. 

That  Is  where  it  starts  [trom.  Did  It  really 
have  to  lead  to  what  U  happening  in  Viet- 
nam? Mr.  Johnson's  critics  say  that  It  need 
not  have  done.  But  lately  it  has  looked  very 
much  as  If  some  of  the  sViam  has  been  going 
out  of  the  critics'  arguibents.  This  is  not 
because  they  Uke  this  sligularly  beastly  war 
any  better  than  they  useW  to.  Nobody  does. 
It  Is  because.  If  one  leave^  aside  the  marxists 
and  the  honourable  pacifists,  a  good  many 
of  the  criUcs  are  finding  It  increasingly  hard 
to  disagree  with  the  bwtc  premise  of  Mr. 


Johnson's  policy — that  It 
lea's  Job  to  try  to  keep 


under  control.     Having    ttcepted  that,  they 
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positive  alternative  to  doing  it  in  Vietnam. 
And  every  time  Idao  Tse-tung  does  some- 
thing that  seems  to  Justify  everybody's  worst 
fears,  the  critics'  Job  gets  that  much  tougher. 

Senator  Fulbright,  for  instance,  has  not 
taken  direct  Issue  with  the  policy  for  Asia 
that  President  Johnson  spelled  out  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  on  July  12th.  He  preferred 
to  argue  that  the  President  ought  to  have 
consulted  Congress  first.  It  Is  an  argument 
that  would  have  carried  more  weight  if  Mr 
Truman  had  consulted  Congress  before  de- 
ciding that  the  Americans  must  take  over 
the  Job  of  defending  Greece  and  Turkey — 
the  "Truman  doctlne" — in  1947.  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann, for  his  part,  has  walked  Into  a  couple 
of  traps.  He  tried  to  argue  on  July  26th 
that  there  Is  no  connection  between  the 
guerrilla  war  In  Vietnam  ("one  small  corner 
of  the  world")  and  other  possible  guerrilla 
wars  that  might  follow  it  elsewhere.  But 
Marshal  Lin  Plao  saw  the  connection  all 
right  for  China's  purposes  in  the  article  on 
"people's  war"  that  the  Peking  central  com- 
mittee has  Just  commended : 

The  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  see  ..  .  .  that  what  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple can  do,  they  can  do  too. 

That  was  one  trap,  and  Mr.  Lli^mann 
dropped  into  it.  The  other  is  bigger  and 
deeper,  and  goes  right  down  to  the  funda- 
mental question  about  the  whole  war:  how 
can  you  defend  the  non-communist  parts 
of  Asia  unless  you  are  ready  to  fight  a  war 
in  Asia?  Mr.  Llppmann  says,  quite  rightly, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  Korea  In 
1950  the  United  States  has  always  avoided 
land  wars  In  Asia  like  the  plague.  So  he 
argues  that  the  Americans  should  discharge 
their  responsibility  to  the  Asians  by  means 
of  sea  and  air  power  alone — which  means. 
In  effect,  by  air  power  deployed  from  air- 
craft carriers  and  from  Islands  off  the  Asian 
mainland.  But  Mr.  Llppmann  himself  has 
scathingly  pointed  out  how  limited  the  uses 
of  air  power  have  been  In  Vietnam.  If  air 
power  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  tipping  the 
scales  in  a  war  to  which  the  Americans  have 
committed  300,000  troops,  how  on  earth  can 
it  protect  non-commimlst  Asia  all  by  Itself? 

The  blunt  truth  is  that  this  is  now  an 
academic  argrument.  China  has  nominated 
Vietnam  as  a  test-case  for  what  It  claims  to 
be  a  new  kind  of  war.  It  Is  a  land  war, 
fought  by  relatively  small  formations  of  very 
brave  men  who  are  prepared  to  persist  for 
years  with  the  tactics  of  ambush  and  terror- 
Ism  until  the  other  side's  nerve  cracks. 
Those  who  believe  that  this  technique  of 
"people's  war"  should  be  opposed,  because 
its  aim  is  to  set  up  an  unacceptable  form 
of  society,  have  little  choice  but  to  fight  it 
on  its  own  terms;  that  Is,  by  a  land  war.  It 
is  not  the  "right  war  in  the  right  place." 
Defensive  wars  seldom  are.  It  Is  not  the 
sort  of  war  that  the  Americans  will  be  able 
to  bring  themselves  to  fight  time  and  time 
again  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  if  It 
comes  out  right  In  Vietnam,  It  wlU  with  luck 
not  have  to  be  fought  all  over  again  else- 
where. If  the  dissident  minority  In  South 
Vietnam  fails  to  take  power  by  force  of  arms, 
dissident  minorities  In  other  places  will  think 
twice  before  they  believe  Lin  Piaos  tip  that 
they  are  on  to  a  winner. 

But  If  the  technique  of  "people's  war"  does 
succeed  in  Vietnam,  the  past  week's  events 
in  Peking  will  take  on  a  new  light.  Those 
who  do  not  like  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but 
equally  do  not  want  to  see  Mao  Tse-tung's 
beliefs  sweeping  across  Asia  In  a  wave  of 
guerriUa  wars,  have  a  duty  to  ask  themselves 
where  else  they  think  the  wave  can  be  stop- 
ped. Thailand?  But  the  non-Conununlst 
Thais  are  not  going  to  call  for  help  from  a 
defeated-American  army,  and  In  any  case  it 
is  logistically  .much  harder  to  gei  help  into 
Thailand  than  Into  Vietnam.  Burma?  Not 
on  the  cards.  India,  then?  But  the  mind 
swerves  away  from  the  difficulty  of  doing  any- 
thing to  help  that  fragile  country  If  the  guer- 
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rillas  once  get  to  work  In  West  Bengal  or 
Kerala  or  wherever. 

The  fighting  In  Vietnam,  It  Is  said,  could 
grow  into  the  third  world  war.  In  a  sense,  it 
already  is  the  third  world  war.  It  Is  not  by 
the  Americans'  choice  that  this  has  become 
a  testing-ground  for  the  theories  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Lin  Plao.  It  need  not  have  been. 
If  there  were  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
thinking  that  a  communist  victory4(n  Viet- 
nam would  not  be  followed  by  communist 
bids  for  power  In  the  rest  of  Asia — starting 
In  Thailand,  and  moving  from  there  towa'rds 
India — It  would  not  be  necessary  to  nuike  a 
stand  In  'Vietnam.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
If  Lin  Plao  had  not  written  what  he  h.^s 
'Written,  and  had  not  now  been  given  Blao's 
accolade  for  writing  It.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  If  Russia  were  able  to  assert  Its 
authority  over  the  communists  of  soutl^- 
east  Asia  and  guarantee  that  a  stable  truce 
line,  like  the  line  between  the  two  parts  of 
Germany,  could  be  drawn  along  the  Mekong 
between  a  communist  Indochina  and  a  non- 
communist  Thailand.  If  either  of  those 
things  applied,  a  deal  could  be  done  In  Viet- 
nam tomorrow.  The  only  losers  would  be 
those  South  Vleuiamese,  Buddhists  and 
Catholics  alike,  who  keep  on  telling  apyone 
who  will  listen  that  they  do  not  want  to  be 
ruled  by  communists.  It  would  be  a  cynical 
deal;  but  it  could  be  struck. 

The  deal  the  Americans  cannot  reasonably 
be  asked  to  strike  is  one  that  threatens  to 
sell  the  pass  to  the  whole  of  southern  Asia. 
This  is  Mr.  Johnson's  enormous  problem. 
It  is  also  the  problem  of  those  who  criticise 
his  decision  to  take  America  Into  the  war. 
Those  of  them — an  Increasing  number — who 
agree  that  America  has  a  responsibility  to- 
wards the  non-communist  nations  of  Asia 
cannot  dodge  the  question  it  poses;  How 
else  can  you  suggest  holding  the  line,  if  not 
by  fighting  in  Vietnam? 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  MARCOS, 
OP  THE  PHILIPPINES,  WILL  VISIT 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
President  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Marcos! 
of  the  Philippines,  are  to  pay  this  Nation 
a  state  visit  this  week.  Our  two  coun- 
tries have  traditionally  close  ties,  dating 
back  to  1895,  and  the  Philippines  in  1946 
was  the  first  Asian  country  granted  its 
political  Independence  by  a  lar^e  power. 

Americans  vividly  recall  the  role  played 
by  the  people  of  the  Philippines  in  World 
War  n.  President  Marcos,  the  sixth 
popularly  elected  Chief  Executive  of  his 
country,  is  known  as  the  most- 
decorated  Philippine  soldier  in  that  con- 
flict. 

President  Marcos  received  27  decora- 
tions for  his  heroism.  \  survivor  of  the 
Bataan  death  march,  he  joined  the  U.S. 
Army  as  a  lieutenant.  He  was  woimded 
five  times,  captured  by  the  enemy  and  es- 
caped to  return  to  battle.  His  decora- 
tions include  the  U.S.  Silver  Star  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  and  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a  full  colonel. 

President  Marcos  is  a  man  not  only  of 
physical  bravery,  but  of  outstanding  in- 
tellectual ability.  As  a  law  student,  he 
was  brilliant  in  his  studies  and  ptissed 
the  bar  examination  with  record  high 
marks.  He  has  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  Philippine  Congress  and  in  numer- 
ous official  positions  for  his  country. 

The  visit  to  this  Nation  comes  almost 
11  months  after  President  Marcos  was 
elected  to  head  his  government  by  a 
600,000-vote  majority  over  his  opponent. 
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Both  he  and  his  lovely  wife  are  active  In 
state  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  am-  ( 
cle  published  In  the  September  11,  1966, 
issue  of  Parade  magazine,  which  tells  ol 
the  many  fine  accomplishments  of  thlii 
visiting  First  Lady,  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  ^^        ..  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ' 

IMELDA    MaBCOS:     IH«    riEST    LADT    OT    ASU— 

This    Bkattit    anh  Hk«  Husbaito.    P««si- 

DEJrt     or    TKK    PHHOFPimS.     WnX     PaT    U.i 

A  Stats  Visrr 

(By  Vera  Gla«er) 

Washington,  DC— Imelda  Romuald.* 
Marcos,  the  brunette  wife  ol  the  president  oI 
•the  PhUlpplnes,  who  Is  about  to  visit  the 
US.  comes  on  strong.  Besides  magnlflcent 
honey-colored  skin,  eyes  of  fiery  topaa  anl 
the  figure  of  a  beauty  queen,  she  has  brains 
and  energy  to  boot.  »  tw  i. 

When  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  get  their 
first  look  at  "Meldy."  as  33  mUUon  adoring 
Filipinos  call  her,  they  wlU  discover  why  slie 
is  regarded  In  some  quarters  as  the  Plrst  Latly 
of  Asia.  Her  style,  cultural  flair  and  Interert 
In  much  needed  weUare  projects,  set  agalart 
the  backdrop  of  the  young  democracy  hiir 
husband  leads,  htve  earned  her  comparleoa 
with  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  Eleanor  Rooe«- 

velt. 

"It's  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  them." 
Mrs;  Marcos  said  In  rippling  silk  accents — her 
folk  singing  on  the  campaign  trail  helped 
elect  her  husband— "but  I  would  rather  be 

At  36  Mr«.  Marcos,  mother  of  three  U  the 
glamorotis  teammate  of '  49-year-old  Ferdi- 
nand B.  Marcos.  WSrld  War  U  hero  and  po- 
litical wonder  boy,  who  was  elected  the  Phil- 
ippines' sixth  president  last  November,  oust- 
ing incumbent  Dlosdado  Macspagal.  Over- 
coming her  early  distaste  for  poUUcs.  she 
barnstormed  for  her  husband /by  pUne,  car. 
Jeep  and  outrigger  canoe. 

"He's  hired  a  movie  star,"  a  political  foe. 
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montba.  uul  coostructton  on  the  ooBttblna- 
tlon  theater.  Ubnury  and  museum  la  sche- 
duled to  begin  shortly. 

Now  Mrs.  Marcos  U  boosting  a  national 
market  for  PblUpplne  art  and  h*ndlonfts. 
In  addition,  she  Is  up  to  her  eyelashes  in 
promoting  tourism,  selling  beautlflcatton 
and  coordinating  a  cradle-to-grave  welfare 
program  for  which  private  and  government 
agencies  equally  share  the  costs.  ChUdren. 
Juvenile  delinquents,  unwed  mothws.  pris- 
oneis.  the  mentaUy  retarded  and  the  aged, 
all  are  due  to  benefit. 

"When  you  are  First  Lady,  you  can  work 
yourself  to  death,  or  you  can  sleep."  con- 
tends Mrs.  Marcos.  "When  I  He  down  even 
for  a  minute,  I  tell  myseU  I  could  be  help- 
ing a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  people, 
in  that  time." 

a  bkatlk  boo-boo 
FUlplnos  respond  with  a  fierce  loyalty. 
In  July  the  Beatles,  given  the  red  carpet 
treatment  on  their  arrival  In  ManUa,  were 
lucky  to  get  away  alive  after  affronting  the 
First  Lady  by  faUlng  to  keep  a  Palace 
limcbeon  date.  Shouts  of  "Scram  1".  "Get 
out  of  our  country  I"  and  a  score  of  unprint- 
able curses  were  hurled  by  the  angry  crowd. 
The  mop-haired  Uoupe  was  pushed  and 
shoved,  and  one  of  their  party  was  kicked 
to  the  ground.  Police  protection  and  other 
courtesies  were  withdrawn.    - 

Mrs.  Marcos '8  warmth  and  charm  are 
lavished  on  friend  and  critic  alike.  When 
•  the  PhUlpplne  congress  voted  to  send  troops 
to  fight  beside  the  UB.  in  South  Vietnam. 
pro-Communist  demonstrators  picketed  the 
Palace.  President  Marcos  eaHed  In  the  lead- 
ers, but  hU  wile  ventured  ouUlde  to  wave 
and  smUe  to  the  plckeU.  Applauding,  they 
departed  quickly. 

Public  life  U  not  new  to  this  First  Lady. 
She  U  a  member  of  the  RomuAldes  family 
of  Leyte,  a  powerful  poUttoal  oUjijvMeh^ttaa 
produced  senators,  oongrsasman.  ■mbaaaa-' 
dors,  a  Supreme  Court  JusUoe.  govambrs  and 
bank  presldenu.  Her  father  was  Dsan  of 
Law  at  St.  Paul's  CoUege,  whara  aha  aamed 
bachelor's  degree  In  educaUon  and   Uter- 


were  going  to  win  thU  election  because  thia 
Is  the  11th  year  of  our  marriage." 

Most  evenings  the  president  takes  time  to 
help  his  children.  Maria  Imelda.  11.  Ferdi- 
nand Jr,  7,  aaid  Irene.  8.  with  their  studies 
in  Tagalog,  the  official  PhlUpplne  language, 
as  weU  as  English  and  Spanish. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcos  enjoy  comparing  notes. 

Besides  Philippine  styles,  she  wears  slacks, 
Paris  frocks,  Italian  knits  and  American  suits 
but  seldom  dona  her  fabulous  JeweU.  The 
president  describee  his  wife,  who  dances  the 
frug  and  Jerk,  as  "irrepressible."  She  de- 
scribes their  marriage  as  "out  of  this  world." 

"Whatever  I  am,  I  am  Ferdinand's  crea- 
tion." the  First  Lady  claims.  "He  has  helped 
me  to  grow  with  him.  not  side  by  side,  but  a 
Uttle  behind  him." 


■le  star,"  a  political  foe.    ^qq  ^  ^^,,0  .choUrshlp  and  works*  at  teach- 
Marcos  had  enchanted.--  .  _ih___    Her  vounaer  brothar.vBeii- 


charged  after   Mrs 

voters  by  singing  In  Ilocano,  the  tongue  of 
her  husband's  province  In  northern  Luzon, 
and  In  her  own  Vlsayan  dUlect.  In  pointed 
heels  and  bright  PhUlpplne  temo,  the  tradi- 
tional floor-length  dress  with  butterfly 
sleeves,  she  hiked  back  the  rutted  road  to 
prove  she  was  really  the  candidate's  wife. 

Now  she  is  official  hostess  at  Malacafiang, 
the  rambling  white  presidential  palace  set 
among  acacias  and  circled  by  a  wrought-lron 
fence,  in  teeming,  hiunld  Maixlla.  The 
Palace  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Spanish 
and  U.S.  governors.  Choosing  their  private 
apartment  there  was  a  problem.  Mrs.  Marcos 
recalled  humorously,  "because  In  one  wing 
of  the  Palace  aU  the  presidents  died,  and  In 
the  other  all  the  presidents  lost." 

Finally  they  settled  on  a  four-bedroom 
suite.  There.  In  endless,  animated  private 
talks,  they  mull  over  plans  for  their  current 
effort  to  renew  Filipino  pride  In  a  national 
heritage  tracing  back  to  3000  B.C. 

"You're  In  charge  of  culture  and  welfare." 
the  preeident  told  hU  wife  at  his  inaugural, 
an  event  attended  by  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  HuazsT  H.  Humphskt. 

In  a  nation  still  battling  poverty  and  oar- 
ruptlon,  the  assignment  might  seem  stiig- 
gerlng  to  anyone  but  "Meldy,"  who  In  leas 
than  a  year  haa  launched  a  flvury  of  p>roJects 
which  have  captured  the  popular  ImagUia- 
tlon,  litsplrlng  tb«  "havea"  to  dig  deep  into 
their  pocketo  for  har  causes. 

Her  kickoff  for  a  35-inUllOD-peso  culti:jal 
center  raised  the  first  piUUon  In  a  single 
night.  She  managed  the  feat  by  gathering 
political  and  aoclal  leaders  together  for  a  gala 
lieneflt  <rf  Ftotrer  Drum  Song  with  an  ill- 
Flllplno  cast.  The  remainder  of  the  money 
waa  coUectad  from  private  sources  in  four 


Ing  and  writing.    Her  younger  brothsr,v,Beii 
Jamln.  U  the  newly  named  ambassador  to  the 

vja.  .       ■ 

"ifiaa  utTTB" 
Imel4a  grew  up  in  Manila.  She  was  sent 
there  to  study  after  her  mother's  death.  She 
was  then  8  years  old  and  she  lived  with  her 
uncle,  the  Speaker  of  the  Philippine  House, 
who  served  as  her  guardian.  At  18,  her  good 
looks,  lyric  soprano  voice  and  36-23-36  meas- 
uremenU  won  her  the  Utle  of  "Miss  Leyte." 
At  34.  her  whirlwind  romance  with  Marpos 
was  a  national  sensation. 

The  love  story  began  when  Imelda  and  her 
aunt  visited  the  capltol  during  a  late  session. 
Marcoa.  a  young  congressman  who  had 
emerged  from  the  war  with  nearly  every  dec- 
oration bestowed  by  the  PhlUpplne  and  U.S. 
governments,  waa  In  the  thick  of  battle 
again — this  time  fighting  the  administration 
on  Its  budget. 

Although  13  years  Imeldas  senior  and  con- 
sidered Manila's  most  eligible  bachelor, 
Marcos  succumbed  after  one  look  and  sought 
an  introducOon.  But  "Meldy"  refused  to  give 
him  her  telephone  number.  Undaunted, 
Marcos  pursued  her  to  Bagulo,  the  summer 
capital,  where  the  courtship  flourished. 
Eleven  days  after  their  first  meeting,  they 
were  married  in  a  civU  ceremony.  To  the 
bridegroom's  surprise,  Mrs.  BJarcoe  refused 
to  enter  the  hotel  suite  he  had  reserved,  unUl 
a  church  wedding  could  be  arranged  10  days 
later. 

To  this  day  the  presidential  pair  believe  11 
Is  their  lucky  number.  As  Mrs.  Marcos  ex- 
plains It,  "My  husband  was  born  September 
11.  We  were  married  after  U  days  of  court- 
ship. We  had  our  first  child.  Maria  Imelda, 
about  U  months  afterward.   We  were  sure  we 


PRESENTATION        OF        CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL  OP  HONOR  POST- 
HUMOUSLY    TO     NAVY     SEABEE 
MARVIN  GLEN  SHIELDS 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President,  I  was 
proud  and  honored  to  be  present  at  the 
White  House  tpday  as  the  widow  of  Navy 
Seabee  Marvin  Glen  Sheilds,  of  my  State 
of  JA^ashington,  received  the  Congres-  ^  - 
slonal  Med^  of  Honor  in  his  behalf  post- 
humously.   Mr.  Shl^^ds,  a  native  of  Port 
Townsend,  Wash^ls  the  first  member  of 
the   Seabees  t<fTecelve   the  Medal  of 
Honor.     This-  heroic  young  man.  who 
died  in  the  service  of  his  coimtry,  *re- 
ceives  this  highest  of  awards»on  the  eve 
of   the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Navy 
Seabees.   A  construction  mechanic,  tlilrd 
class.  hU"  honor  Is  a  tribute  to  the  more' 
than  300.000  Americans  whO  have  served 
In  the  Seabees  since  Its  inception  In  1942. 
I  wish  to  point  out  also  that-M^vin 
Glen  Shields  is.  the.  first  Navy  man  to  ' 
receive  this-  av^ard  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
Four  Army  men  have  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor  In  Vietnam.    Significantly,  Army 
Special  -Forces  1st  H.  Charles  WUUams 
won  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  in 
the  same  action  at  Dong  Xoai  in  South 
Vietnam  on  June  10,  1965.  that  to6k  the 
life  of  Marvin  Shields  and  posthumously 
won  for  him  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Lieutenant  Williams,  who  yf&B  present 
at  the  presentation  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  Mrs.  Shields  at  the  White 
House  today,  asked  for  a  volunteer  to 
accompany  him  in  an  attempt  to  knock 
out  an  enemy  machinegun  emplacement 
which  was  endangering  the  lives  of  a 
beseiged  special  forces,  Seabee,  and  Viet- 
namese camp  at  Dong  Xoal.  Williams 
and  Shields,  in  a  heroic  effort,  were  suc- 
cessful In  silencing  this  Vietcong  weapon, 
and  Shields,  whose  mission  at  this  camp 
was  in  construction,  lost  his  life. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  8  other  Seabees 
who  fought  with  the  U  special  forces 
men  in  that  incident  at  Dong  Xoal.  Of 
these  nine  Seabees.  eight  won  Purple 
Heart  medals.  All  nine  won  awards  for 
heroism,  including  five  recipients  of  the 
Bronze  Star,  three  of  the  Silver  Star  and 
Marvin  Shields  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

It  was  a  moving  moment  when  seven 
of  the  Seabees  and  Lieutenant  Williams 
were  present  at  the  White  House  as 
President  Johnaon  presented  the  award 
to  Mrs.  Joan  Shields,  of  Seattle,  the 
widow  of  this  American  hero,  and  their 
daughter  Barbara,  2\^  years  old. 
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Also  present  were  hi  a  father,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shields,  of  Sahias,  Calif.;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Victoria  Casselery,  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.;  his' brothers.  Ronald 
Shields,  of  SeatUe.  and  Frank  Casselery, 
Port  Townsend;  anfi  Mrs.  Shields' 
mother,  Mrs.  Loulsfe  Campbell,  of 
Sequlm,  Wash. 

I  ask  unanimous  loonsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  citation  read 
at  the  White  House  today  in  presenta- 
tion of  the  MedsJ  of  Honor  to  Marvin  G. 
Shields.  I  further  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  publications  just  released 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the 
"Story  of  the  SeabeesJ  World  War  n  to 
Vietnam"  and  the  "Dong  Xoal  Story 
June  9-10,  1965,"  alsolfee  printed  in  the 
Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
and    publication    wer*    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CrrATicia 

The  President  of  the  Ignited  States  In  the 
name  of  the  Congress  taHes  pride  In  present- 
ing the  Medal  of  Honqr  posthumously  to 
Marvin  O.  Shields.  Conitructlon  Mechanic, 
Third  Class,  United  Statw  Navy. 

For  conspicuous  gaUantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  abtave  and  beyond  the 
caU  of  duty  while  servinfj  With  United  States 
Navy  Seabee  Team  1104|at  Dong  Xoal,  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  on  :10  June  1965.  Al- 
though wounded  when  tli«  compound  of  De- 
tachment A-34a,  5th  Siieclal  Forces  Group 
(Airborne),  1st  Special  Jtorces^  came  under 
Intense  fire  from  an  eitimated  reinforced 
Viet  Cong  regiment  employing  machine  guns, 
heavy  weapons  and  small  arms.  Shields  con- 
tinued to  resupply  his  feljow  Americans  with 
needed  ammunition  and  to  return  the  enemy 
Jlre  for  a  period  of  appfoxiaiately  three  hours, 
at  which  time  the  Vie*  Cong  launched  a 
massive  attack  at  close!  range  with  flame 
throwers,  hand  grenades  Mid  small-arms  flre. 
Wounded  a  second  time  during  this  attack. 
Shields  nevertheless  aib|ated  In  carrying  a 
more,  critically  wounded  ;man  to  safety,  and 
then  resumed  firing  at  ibe  enemy  for  four 
more  hours.  When  thej  Conmiander  asked 
for  a  vc^unteer  to  accotopany  him  In  an 
attempt  to  knock  out  an  inemy  machine  gun 
emplacement  which  wae  endangering  the 
lives  of  all  personnel  In  the  compound  be- 
cause of  the  accuracy  of  its  fire.  Shields  un- 
hesltaUngly  volunteered  for  this  extremely 
hazardoiu  mission.  Prooaeding  toward  their 
objective  with  a  3.6-lnch  rocket  launcher. 
they  succeeded  In  destroying  the  enemy  ma- 
chine gun  emplacement,  thus  undoubtedly 
saving  the  lives  of  many  of  their  feUow  serv- 
icemen in  the  compound.  Shields  was 
mortally  wounded  by  hostile  flre  whUe  re- 
turmng  to  his  defensive  position.  His  heroic 
IniUatlve  and  great  personal  valor  in  the  face 
of  Intense  enemy  flre  siiataln  and  enhance 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Service. 

Stokt  or  TH»  Seabxes:  World  Wa«  n  to 

Viktna:  4 

(By  Lcdr  W.  D.  2 Ilddleton) 

The  Navy's  Seabees  were  less  than  six 
months  old  when  their  flist  unit  came  under 
flre  early  in  World  War  Q.  Only  three  weeks 
after  the  Marines  assauUted  the  beaches  of 
Guadalcanal  in  August  li942.  Seabees  of  the 
Sixth  Naval  Oonstructiian  Battalion  fol- 
lowed them  ashore  to  be^n  the  difficult  Job 
of  converting  a  muddy  former  Japanese 
landing  strip  at  Henderson  Field  Into  an  all- 
weather  airfleld  capable  of  supporting  any- 
thing from  fighter  aircraft  to  Army  B-17's. 

The  construcOon  Job  Was  tough  enough, 
but  to  make  matters  woMe  Henderson  Field 
waa  under  almost  constant  attack  by  Japa- 


nese artillery  and  aircraft,  and  great  craters 
were  torn  In  the  airfield  every  time  a  bomb 
or  shell  scored  a  hit.  As  If  aU  this  didn't 
give  them  enough  to  do,  the  Seabees  had  to 
be  ready  to  take  up  positions  in  the  defen- 
sive perimeter  In  the  event  of  Japanese  land- 
ing against  the  narrow  beachhead. 

Typical  of  Seabee  Ingenuity  at  Guadalcanal 
were  the  "crater  crews"  that  rushed  to  re- 
pair the  damage  after  every  hit  on  the  air- 
field. Quickly  learning  from  experience,  the 
Seabees  stockpiled  Marston  matting  (the 
pierced  steel  planking  used  to  siutace  the 
field  along  the  runway  In  bundles  suf- 
ficient to  repair  an  average  sized  hole.  Con- 
struction equipment  and  trucks,  already 
loaded  with  enough  sand  and  gravel  to  fill 
a  bomb  or  shell  crater,  were  pTaced  under 
cover  at  strategic  points  along  the  runway. 

Whenever  Japanese  bombers  approached 
or  artillery  opened  up,  the  Seabee  "crater 
crews"  raced  from  their  foxholes,  tore  away 
damaged  matting,  backfilled  the  craters,  and 
quickly  laid  down  new  matting.  Before  long 
the  Seabees  were  doing  the  Job  so  rapidly 
that  forty  minutes  after  a  bomb  or  shell  fell 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  that  the  airfield  had 
ever  been  hit. 

Throughout  the  three-month  battle  for 
Guadalcanal  the  Seabees  performed  con- 
struction miracles  to  expand  Henderson  Field 
and  to  keep  it  open,  at  one  time  continuing 
work  even  when  Japanese  troops  had  pushed 
the  Marine  front  line  to  within  150  feet  of 
the  field.  During  one  particularly  fierce  at- 
tack, the  Japanese  put  no  less  than  63  bomb 
and  shell  holes  In  the  airfleld  during  a  48- 
hour  period. 

But  despite  the  worst  efforts  of  the  enemy 
forces,  the  Seabees  were  able  to  keep  Hender- 
son Field  open  throughout  the  bitter  cam- 
pain,  and  their  success  In  keeping  Marine 
fighter  planes  In  the  air  played  no  small  part 
in  the  eventual  U.S.  victory  at  Guadalcanal. 
Thus  was  begun  the  Seabee  "Can  Do"  tradi- 
tion of  World  War  EC. 

seabees  and  marines 

One  of  the  earliest  traditions  developed 
by  the  Seabees  of  World  War  U  was  an  unu- 
sually close  comradeship  with  the  United 
States  Marines.  Although  they  fought  and 
built  almost  everywhere  In  the  global  con- 
flict, and  worked  with  Army  troops  and  fl*et 
saUors  as  well  as  Marines,  the  Seabees' 
greatest  contribution  to  World  War  n  vic- 
tory was  the  role  they  shared  with  Marines 
in  the  bitter  island-hopping  war  in  the 
Paclflc. 

Based  upon  mutual  respect  and  shared 
hardships,  the  Seabee-Marlne  fellowship  waa 
born  as  early  as  1942,  when  Marines  and 
Seabees  worked  and  fought  slde-by-slde 
throughout  the  bloody  battle  to  hold  the 
Guadalcanal  beachhead  and  to  keep  the 
Henderson  Field  airstrip  open  to  Marine 
fighters  and  Army  bombers.  In  this  and 
later  Paclflc  campaigns  the  Seabees  learned 
to  admire  the  Marines'  unsurpassed  skill  as 
professional  flghtlng  men,  and  the  Marines 
became  equally  Impressed  with  Seabee  skui 
as  professional  builders. 

As  often  as  not  this  Seabee-Marlne  mutual 
esteem  waa  expressed  in  good-natured  Jokes 
at  each  other's  expense.  Recruited  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  skilled  oonstruction  work- 
ers, the  average  Seabee  was  ten  years  or  more 
older  than  the  typical  Marine.  Soon  after 
the  first  Seabees  came  ashore  at  Guadalcanal 
the  Marines  were  Joking,  "Never  hit  a  Sea- 
bee. he  might  be  some  Marine's  father."  The 
Seabees  quickly  retaliated  by  manufacturing 
"Junior  Seabee"  badges,  which  they  awarded 
to  deserving  Marines.  And  the  Seabees 
liked  to  claim,  "Marines  only  capture  ter- 
ritory; It's  the  Seabees  who  Improve  terri- 
tory." 

In  a  classic  piece  of  one-upmanship  on  one 
occasion  during  the  Paclflc  campaign,  the 
Seabees  managed  to  best  the  Marines'  proud 
boast  of  always  getting  places  first.    At  New 
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Georgia  in  July  of  1943  a  detachment  of  Ma- 
rines charged  ashore  from  landing  craft  In 
a  dawn  assault  and  rushed  up  the  beach 
looking  tor  Japanese  troops,  only  to  be 
greeted  by  a  party  of  Seabees  that  had  al- 
ready landed  on  the  enemy-held  Island  to 
make  a  reconnalsance  for  an  airfield  site. 

The  close  relationship  that  grew  up  be- 
tween Marines  and  Seabees  during  World 
War  n  has  continued  throughout  the  post- 
war years.  As  they  have  ever  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  construction  battalions 
24  years  ago.  Marines  still  guide  and  assist 
Seabees  In  learning  their  necessary  fighting 
skills.  Much  of  the  Seabee  construction 
effort  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been 
devoted  to  Marine  Corps  facilities.  And  to- 
day. In  the  Republic  of  Vlebiam,  the  Sea- 
bees are  devoting  almost  their  entire  effort 
to  the  construction  of  advance  base  facilities 
to  support  the  opwatlons  of  the  Third  Marine 
Amphibious  Corps. 

seabee  INGENTTrrT 

One  of  the  earUest  Seabee  traditions  to 
emerge  during  World  War  H  was  the  almost 
legendary  ability  of  a  Seabee  to  ImjM-ovlse. 
Hastily  formed  and  rushed  Into  the  war,  the 
early  oonstruction  battalions  were  nowhere 
near  as  well  equipped  as  the  present-day 
battalions.  Frequently,  too,  supplies  of  con- 
struction materials  and  spare  parts  were 
Insufficient  for  the  Job  at  hand.  None  of 
this,  however,  deterred  the  resoiirceful  Sea- 
bees from  getting  the  Job  done. 

Early  in  the  Solomon's  campaign,  for  ex- 
ample, the  15th  Construction  Battalion  was 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  machine  tools.  A 
Seabee  warrant  officer,  who  had  been  a  ma- 
chinery salesman  before  the  war,  set  out  on 
a  trip  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  successfully 
repurchased  equipment  from  his  former  cus- 
tomers, and  the  Seabees  soon  had  a  well 
equipped  machine  shop.  More  equipment 
was  scrounged  from  the  aircraft  carrier  En- 
terprise in  return  for  repair  Jobs.  Before  long 
the  Seabees  were  taking  In  repair  work  from 
the  Army  and  Marines,  and  were  even  re- 
pairing airplanes. 

Lacking  a  replacement  for  a  blown  out 
bulldozer  head  gasket,  Seabees  In  the  ElUce 
Islands  fashioned  a  replacement  from  thin 
sheets  of  metal  and  paper,  and  quickly  put 
the  'dozer  back  Into  service.  A  Seabee  chief 
on  Samoa  manufactured  a  replacement  con- 
denser out  of  waxed  paper.  Unfoll  from 
cigarette  packages,  and  an  old  beer  can  in 
order  to  keep  one  piece  of  equipment  operat- 
ing. On  Guadalcanal  another  Seabee  petty 
officer  kept  captured  Japanese  trucks  in  oper- 
ation by  improvising  replacement  radiators 
out  of  metal  ammo  boxes,  a  method  that  was 
soon  being  used  all  over  the  Pacific.  Other 
Seabees  learned  how  to  keep  tractors  run- 
ning by  mounting  fuel  drums  in  place  of 
smashed  radiators.  ^ 

The  55-gallon  fuel  drum,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
Seabee  construction  materials.  With  the 
ends  cut  out  and  welded  together,  thousands 
of  drums  were  converted  Into  culverts.  Split 
down  the  side  and  fiattened,  they  made  ex- 
cellent roofing  material.  One  group  of  Sea- 
bees even  manufactured  a  sightseeing  canoe 
from  fuel  drunu. 

W<»7i  out  tires  that  would  no  longer  hold 
inner  tubes  were  kept  in  service  by  filling 
them  with  a  mlxtiure  of  palm  tree  sawdust 
and  cement.  Beer  and  Coke  bottles  were 
used  as  Insulators  for  power  and  telephone 
lines.  Seabees  learned  how  to  make  replace- 
ment watch  crystals  out  of  plexiglass  from 
wrecked  planes,  devised  a  method  of  welding 
broken  dental  plates  with  a  mixture  of 
ground  rubber  and  cement,  and  one  Seabee 
machinist  even  manufactured  a  pair  of  silver 
stars  from  two  quarters  for  a  newly  promoted 
general.  Other  Seabees  made  extra  money 
during  off-duty  hours  by  manufacturing  fake 
Japanese  battle  souvenirs  and  native  Jewelry 
for  sale  to  gullible  new  arrivals. 
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PerbJipa  tli«  bMt-kaown  of  «U  itorlM  of 
SeabM  incanultf ,  bowerar.  Is  tb»t  of  a  flj-st 
claM  p«tt7  offloer  namMl  AunUo  TMaoue. 
who  conTMtM  »  buUdoatr  Into  »  plao*  at 
comtwt  equlpmant  durtng  th»  Tr«Mury  tt- 
Und*  campaign  In  194S.  Coming  asboMS^ 
bis  buUdoaw.  Taoaoiae  found  tbat  a  Ji^pa- 
ne3«  pillbox  was  boldlng  up  the  advanca:" 
WtUle  a  S«&b««  Ueut«naiit  provided  covering 
'  fire  with  a  carbine,  Tauone  ralaed  his  blade 
as  a  shield  against  enemy  fire  and  advanced 
on  the  pillbox.  At  the  last  minute  Tassone 
dropped  the  blade  and  demolished  the  em- 
placement. 

S'    MAGIC   BOX 


Probably  the  least  glamorous  In  appeio-- 
ance  of  all  the  new  "weapons"  that  helped 
the  VA.  to  win  World  War  II  was  the  Io«iy 
■teel  pontoon — the  Seabees*  "magic  box" — 
that  became  an  indispensable  tool  of  a  hun- 
dred  purposes  for  the  U^  Navy's  mlgb^ 
amphlbloiis  forcee. 

ClvU  Engineer  Corps  planning  as  «arly  as 
1936  had  foraeen  a  need  for  a  variety  of 
barges,  smaU  yard  craft,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous floating  eqiilpment  In  the  event  of 
«  major  amptUbtous  war  in  the  Pacific.  By 
1040  a  CM  captain,  Jpb^  N.  Layoock,  had 
set  to  work  In  earnest  developing  his  ideas  for 
a  Btandardloed  steel  pontoon  that  could  b« 
assembled  Into  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
floattng  equipment.  By  early  1941  the  first 
experimental  pontoons  had  been  successfully 
tested  and  soon  thousands  of  them  were  in 
production. 

The  baste  pontoon  was  little  more  than  a 
steel  box  five  by  seven  by  five  feet.  The  real 
key*  to  Its  versatility  was  the  system  of  heavy 
steel  angles  and  special  hardware,  er 
"Jewelry,"  developed  by  Capt.  Laycock  which 
permitted  the  pontoons  to  be  assembled  in 
a  wide  variety  of  arrangements.  Strings  of 
pontoons  were  assembled  for  use  as  barges 
or  piers,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  specially 
developed  outboard  propulsion  unit,  the  am- 
phibious Seabeee  hod  a  self-propelled  barge 
or  a  warping  tug  for  work  around  a  harbor  or 
beachhead.  Cranes,  pile  drivers,  dredges,  and 
almost  any  other  kind  of  equipment  fcs' 
waterfront  work  could  be  mounted  on  a 
pontoon  barge.  Arranged  as  a  barge  with 
pontoon  walls  on  each  side,  and  equipped 
with  the  necessary  piping  and  pumping 
equipment,  a  batch  of  pontoons  could  be 
assembled  as  a  floating  drydock  for  PT  boats 
and  other  small  craft. 

Seabeee,  of  course,  found  many  more  uses 
for  the  versatile  pontoons  than  those  en- 
visioned by  Its  designers.  Many  saw  service 
as  t\iti  and  water  tanks,  and  a  pontoon  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  piping  could  be 
mounted  on  a  flat  bed  truck  to  make  a  water 
distributor.  With  the  addition  of  a  door  a 
pontoon  made  a  fine  paint  or  gear  locker.  A 
Seabee  cook  in  the  Russell  Islands  even  con- 
verted a  pair  of  the  pontoons  Into  an  oven 
«and  grill. 

The  pontoon  really  came  Into  Its  own,  how- 
ever. In  the  AlUes'  1043  landings  in  Sicily. 
The  Navy's  versatile  LST  had  been  designed 
to  approach  a  steeply  sloping  beach,  drop  Its 
ramp,  and  disgorge  its  load  of  tanks  and 
other  vehicles  directly  onto  the  shore.  Slnoe 
they  assumed  the  LS'Fs  and  other  large  land- 
ing craft  couldn't  get  close  enough  to  make 
a  landing  on  the  shallow  sloping  beaches 
along  much  of  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily, 
the  Germans  had  Installed  only  relatively 
light  defenses. 

The  Ingenious  Capt.  Laycock.  however,  had 
already  gone  to  work  on  a  new  use  for  bis 
versatile  pontoons.  Special  hardware  and 
fittings  were  devised  that  permitted  assembly 
of  the  pontoons  In  long  two-pontoon  wide 
cauesway  sections,  which  were  hung  on  the 
sides  of  the  LSTs.  As  the  iMiiiinj  ships 
approached  the  shore  the  causeway  sections 
were  cut  loose,  dropped  into  the  water,  and 
their  momentum  carried  them  Into  the 
beacb.     IIm    IntrspM    amphibious    Seabee 


that  rode  the  pontoons  quickly  con- 
nected the  causeway  sections,  the  LST's  were 
"married"  to  the  outer  end,  and  in  a  matter 
,ct  minutes  vehicles  were  rolling  ashore. 

First  used  in  the  Slctly  landings,  where 
causeways  over  300-feet  long  were  employed 
to  land  allied  forces  where  they  weren't  ex- 
pected, the  new  pontoon  adaptation  was  a 
major  factor  4n  the  success  of  the  operation, 
and  for  "the  remainder  of  the  war  the  L8T- 
pontoon  causeway  combination  wtis  used  Wi 
almost  every  major  amphibious  assault.  - 

Even  today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
Its  development.'  tba  versatile  .pontoon  re- 
mains as  a  workhorse  of  the  amphibious  Sea- 
bees.  Oiily  last  Kiay,  when  MCB-10  and 
Marine  Corps  forces  landed  at  Chu  Lai,  Re. 
public  of  Vietnam,  their  equipment  and  sup. 
plies  went  ashore  over  the  familiar  pontoon 
causeways. 

"SHIMOS"  IN  OPXkATION  OVKKLORO 

Among  the  dlfllcult  problems  faced  by 
-planners  of  "Operation  Overlord,"  the  great 
Allied  invasion  of  Normandy  In  1944,  was  one 
preataieA  by  the  character  of  the  beaches 
where  the  landings  were  to  take  place.  At 
both  Utah  Beach  and  Omaha  Beacbt  where 
the  U.S.  forces  were  to  land,  the  slope  of  the 
beaches  was  unusually  flat,  and  the  water 
line  moved  up  or  down  the  beach  a  half  mile 
or  more  as  the  Add^xjee  or  fell.  Just  off  the 
shore  and  running  parallel  to  ^e  beach, 
sand  bars — whose  position  shifted  constantly 
with  the  tide  or  storm  conditions — presented 
still  another  problem. 

Because  of  these  {>o8ltions.  It  would  have 
been  almost  Impoeslble  to  use  LST's  or  other 
amphibious  craft  In  the  usual  manner. 
Landings  coiild  have  been  made  at  high  tide, 
but  unless  the  vessels  were  qiiickly  unloaded, 
the  rapidly  receding  tide  inlght  leave  them 
stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  exposed 
to  German  attack  until  the  tide  came  back 
In  and  refloated  them.  If  landings  were  made 
at  low  tide  the  vessels  would  ground  on  the 
sandbars,  leaving  troops  and  vehicles  with 
deep  water  between  them  and  the  shore. 
Even  If  they  were  able  to  get  past  this  ob- 
stacle, the  Inrushlng  tide  might  overtake 
tbem  before  they  could  get  all  the  way  up  the 
beach. 

Under  these  conditions  even  the  Seabees' 
famous  pontoon  causeways,  first  used  the 
year  before  In  Sicily,  would  have  been  unable 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  ships  and  shore. 
The  Civil  Engineer  Corpe'  Capt.  John  Lay- 
cock, who  had  originally  developed  both  the 
pontoons  themselves  and  the  pontoon  cause- 
ways, quickly  came  up  with  sUll  another 
variation  of  the  Seabees'  "magic  box"  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Normandy  beaches. 

One  hundred-eighty  of  the  pontoons  were 
assembled  into  a  huge  ferry  barge,  six  pon- 
toons wide  and  thirty  pontoons  long,  powered 
by  two  of  the  large  outboard  motors  de- 
veloped for  use  with  smaller  pontoon  barges. 
A  specially  developed  loading  and  unloading 
ramp  was  placed  at  one  end.  Big  enough  to 
take  half  an  LST  load  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, the  pontoon  ferries  were  designed  to 
"marry"  an  LST  safely  anchored  in  deep 
water.  As  soon  as  the  ferry  was  loaded  It  cast 
off  and  headed  for  the  beach  under  its  own 
power.  With  its  shallow  draft  the  pontoon 
ferry  could  easily  get  over  the  treacherous 
sandbars  to  the  beach.  Only  two  trlpw  were 
needed  to  unload  an  LST,  and  then  the  ferry 
proceeded  to  unload  another  ship. 

To  a  naval  aviator,  who  happened  to  fly 
over  one  of  the  first  experimental  models  at 
Quonset.  RJ.,  the  Ssabses'  pontoon  ferry 
looked  more  like  a  rhinoceros  than  anything 
else,  so  before  long  "rblno  ferry"  became 
their  unofficial  name. 

As  the  great  Normandy  invaalon  grew 
nearer.  Seabees  of  the  81st  and  111th  Con- 
struction Battalions  worked  In  British  ship- 
yards to  assemble  their  rhino  ferry  fleet,  and 
as  soon  as  tbej  were  completed,  they  took 
tbem  to  ts*  to  pracUcs  the  tricky  Job  of 


"marrying"  tbem  to  I£Ti  and  transferring 
cargo. 

On  June  6.  1944.  the  day  before  D-Day  In 
Normandy,  the  rhino  ferries  and  their  Sea- 
bee crews  headed  out  to  sea  for  the  Journey 
to  Prance,  each  of  them  on  a  300-foot  tow- 
line  behind  an  LST.  Early  on  D-Day  morning 
the  LSTs  and  the  rhinos  were  off  the  beaches 
at  Omaha  and  Utah.  Unexpected  heavy  seas 
.made  the  task  of  Joining  the  ferries  to  the 
LSTs  almost  Impoeslble,  .but  after  several 
hours  of  effort  the  Job  was  finally  completed 
and  the  rhinos  were  on  the  way  to  the 
beaches.  It  was  close  to  noon  before  the 
first  rhinos  reached  the  beach,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Germans  had  planted  mines 
and  obstacles  all  along  the  beaches  that 
made  It  almost  Impossible  to  land.  A  few 
got  ashore  that  day,  but  many  of  the  Seabee 
crews  had.  to  wait  offshore  With  their  ferries 
for  a  day  and  a  half  or  more  before  demoli- 
tion teams  were  fible  to  clear  the  beaches 
so  they  could  land. 

Throughout  the  first  days  of  the  Normandy 
Invasion,  despite  the  hazards  of  severe  weath- 
er, mines,  and  German  gunfire,  the  Seabees 
and  their  rhino  ferries  shuttled  between  the 
Invasion  fleet  and  the  beaches,  landing  thou- 
sands of  trucks,  tanks,  and  other  vehicles, 
the  tons  of  the  supplies  that  sustained  the 
American  armies  ashore. 

THK   CRKAT   B-2S    BASE    ON    TINIAN 

By  the  summer  of  1944,  advancing  U.S. 
Forces  in  the  Pacific  War  against  Japan  had 
reached  the  Marianas  Islands,  4,000  miles 
west  of  Hawaii  and  less  than  2.000  miles  from 
Japan  Itself.  On  .Tune  15,  the  Marines  hit 
the  beaches  at  Salpan.  On  July  21,  they  be- 
gan the  Invasion  of  Guam,  and  only  three 
days  later  the  same  Marines  that  had  taken 
Salpan  were  swarming  alBho^'  on  Ttnlan. 

Even  before  the  Marines,  had  offlclally  se- 
cured Tlnlan,  Seabees  began  landing  to  work 
on  their  biggest  single  Job  of  the  entire  war — 
constructing  the  world's  largest  air  base  for 
the  Army  Air  Corps''  B-29  'Superfortress" 
bombers  that  would  soon  begin  carrying  the 
war  to  the  Japanese  homeland.  Tlnlan,  12 
miles  long,  six  miles  wide,  and  fairly  flat, 
provided  a  good  airfield  site  tbat  placed  the 
new  B-29's  within  range  of  Japan  for  the 
first  time. 

TO  support  the  huge  B-29  fleet  that  was  to 
operate  from  Tlnlan  the  Seabees  built  six 
runways,  each  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  Four 
were  buUt  at  North  P*leld,  together  with  11 
miles  of  connecting  taxlway  and  hardstands 
for  266  planes.  At  West  Field,  an  18-mlle 
taxlway  network  and  361  hardstands  were 
built  to  support  the  remaining  two  bomber 
runways,  as  well  as  two  smaller  alrstrliM.  In 
addition  to  the  airfield  facilities  themselves, 
the  Seabees  constructed  nearly  a  thousand 
buildings,  miles  of  roads,  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion storage,  and  utility  systems  for  the 
Tlnlan  base. 

To  carry  out  the  huge  construction  task, 
the  Navy  organized  the  Sixth  Construction 
Brigade,  made  up  of  three  Construction  Regi- 
ments, each  of  which  In  turn  was  made  up 
of  several  battalions.  Altogether  some  15,000 
Seabees  were  Involved  In  the  Tlnlan  work. 
The  fleet  of  well  over  1,500  pieces  of  heavy 
construction  equipment  assembled  for  the 
Job  Included  almost  800  trucks,  173  scrapers. 
160  tractors  and  bulldoeers,  60  graders,  and 
80  power  shovels. 

Working  in  two  ten-hotir  shifts  daily,  the 
Seabees  built  the  world's  largest  air  base  in 
record  time.  Although  much  of  the  terrain 
was  reasonably  level.  In  places  the  bomber 
runways  required  cuts  as  deep  as  16  feet  and 
fills  30  to  40  feet  high.  By  the  Ume  the  Job 
was  done  the  Seabees  had  moved  more  than 
1 1  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  coral. 

Removal  of  coral  "heads"  from  the  run- 
way sites  and  quarrying  of  coral  for  runway 
surfacing  consumed  an  average  of  12  tons 
of  dynamite  and  4.800  blasting  caps  a  day. 
Maintenance  crews  worked  around  the  clock 
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to  keep  equipment  going  {despite  the  ravages 
of  ooral  diut  tbat  wore  out  moving  parts  in 
a  fraction  of  the  usual  time.  Twenty-four 
welding  crews  were  reqilU-ed  Just  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  power  shovels,  bulldozers 
and  scrapers  by  the  hard  coral. 

Except  for  one  runway,  which  took  73  days 
to  build,  none  of  the  B-2^  runways  took  over 
63  days  to  complete,  and  Uie  entire  base  was 
completed  In  less  than  ti  year.  Only  a  few 
months  after  the  Seabeee  flrst  started  work 
the  Army's  B-20  fleet  began  striking  at  Japan 
from  the  Tlnlan  base.  The  biggest  Seabee 
Job  of  the  war  had  played  a  vital  part  In 
launching  the  great  bombing  raids  that 
speeded  victory  in  the  Psdlflc  War. 


CTJBtt  por 

By  far  the  largest  pea<iatime  Job  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  Navy's  Stebbees  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  major  base  Ifor  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet  at  Cubi  Point,  on  Sublc  Bay  In  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Required  to  support  the 
growing  U.S.  commitments  In  the  Par  East, 
the  Cubl  Point  base  was  dtbrted  at  the  height 
of  the  Korean  War  In  1931. 

Overall  direction  of  thi  project  was  In  the 
bands  of  the  30th  Naval  [Construction  Regi- 
ment, which  was  set  up  abiCubl  In  September 
1961.  During  the  next  tW)  years  the  arrival 
of  Mobile  Construction  ^ttallons  2,  8,  6,  0 
and  11  broiigbt  the  Cublj  Point  construction 
force  to  a  total  of  some  3.D00  Seabees. 

Working  as  many  as  thlnee  shifts  a  day.  six 
days  a  week,  the  Seabees  «pent  five  years  con- 
verting Cubl  Point's  Junigle  and  mountains 
Into  a  modern  base  for  iSeventh  Fleet  car- 
riers. Huge  trees,  somefiimes  as  much  as  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  ttll  and  six  to  eight 
feet  In  diameter  had  to  bje  blasted  out  of  the 
way;  swamps  filled,  and  dyen  a  native  village 
relocated.  1 1 

A  huge  hill  was  remoJ^  and  Cubl  Point 
Itself  widened  to  accommptiate  the  base's  air- 
field. One  battalion  was  given  the  task  of 
removing  85  feet  from  the  top  of  a  moiuitaln 
to  provide  a  safe  approi ' 
Over  200.000  cubic  yards 
were  moved  In  the  proca 

Once  the  airfield  waa  done  the  Seabees 
built  roads,  piers,  shops!  ammunition  stor- 
age, and  barracks  to  coniplete  the  base.  By 
the  time  the  great  project  was  done  it  was 
estimated  tbat  20  mllUoi  manhours  of  Sea- 
bee labor  had  gone  Into  hJie  building  of  the 
Cubl  Point  base,  and  thkt  a  greater  volume 
of  earth  had  been  moved  lljian  in  the  digging 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

At  Cubl  Point  the  Se4bees  built  a  major 
new  base  for  the  Navyj  but  perhaps  even 
more  Important  the  projdot  provided  a  price- 
leas  opportunity  to  develop  construction 
skills  and  leadership  qualities  in  a  whole  new 
postwar  generation  of  Seibees.  Hundreds  of 
Seabeee  who  first  learned]  their  skills  at  Cubl 
Point  sUll  serve  on  acUv0  duty.  Now  senior 
petty  officers  and  chief  petty  officers,  they 
provide  the  Indispensable  background  of  ex- 
perience needed  to  guide  khd  train  the  young 
Seabees  of  the  19eo's. 


kh  to  the  runway, 
of  rock  and  earth 
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SEABEES   ON    tCE    ICE 

This  year's  1966-67  Operation  Deep  Freeze 
marks  the  beginning  of  |a  second  decade  of 
Seabee  participation  in  Ibe  continuing  U.S. 
program  of  scientific  sttidy  and  exploration 
of  the  Antarctic  continenkj 

Seabees  first  landed  orj  Antarctica  In  1947 
as  part  of  the  Navy's  Operation  High  Jump 
expedition  led  by  RADM  Richard  E.  Byrd. 
Seabee  work  In  this  first;  post- World  War  II 
Antarctic  expedition  lnc|«ded  unloading  of 
supplies  and  equipment !  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  nl^r  Byrd's  1939-40 
Little  America  base. 

Although  Oi>eraUon  Hl|h  Jump  lasted  only 
a  few  months,  the  SeabeH  and  the  Navy  re- 
turned to  the  Ice  to  stay  in  1955  when  the 
U.S.  began  constructing  permanent  scientific 
outpoete  In  the  Antarctlja.  The  Seabees  of 
the  first  Operation  Deey  Freeze,  as  It  was 
called,  were  part  of  the  niafwly  formed  Mobile 
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Construction  Battalion  (Special)  organized 
at  Davisville,  Rhode  Island  and  specially 
trained  in  cold  weather  operations.  Their 
Deep  Freeze  mission  Including  hauling  of 
supplies  by  tractor  and  sled  across  the  ice, 
construction  of  camp  facilities  at  Little 
America  and  McMurdo  Station,  and  construc- 
tion of  a  ski-plane  airstrip  on  the  ice  of  Mc- 
Murdo Sound. 

Among  a  "wintering  over"  party  from  the 
first  Deep  Freeze  II,  were  nearly  200  Seabees, 
whose  tasks  included  support  of  the  scien- 
tific program  and  construction  of  a  6.000  foot 
ice  runway  on  McMurdo  Sound.  Working 
throughout  tho  Antarctic  winter  In  tempera- 
tures that  often  fell  to  65  degrees  or  more 
below  zero,  and  despite  a  fierce  three-day 
blizzard  that  once  destroyed  the  entire  pro 
ect.  the  Seabees  had  the  new  ^MMi7~fe£iy 
for  arrival  of  a  Deep  Freeze  II  ad^nce  party 
by  air  from  New  Zealand  in  October  1956. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  RADM  Dufek. 
Commander  of  Deep  Freeze  n,  took  off  from 
the  Seabees'  Ice  runway  to  become  the  first 
explorer  ever  to  land  at  the  South  Pole  by 
plane.  A  few  weeks  later.  Seabees,  sled  dogs, 
construction  materials,  and  equipment  fol- 
lowed the  admiral  to  the  Pole  to  commence 
construction  of  a  permanent  camp  at  South 
Pole  Station. 

In  the  nearly  ten  years  since  the  first  Deep 
Freeze  expeditions,  thousands  of  Seabees 
have  continued  to  work  at  Anartlca,  build- 
ing roads,  runways  and  buildings  at  the 
American  stations  on  the  frozen  continent. 

In  1962,  a  milestone  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  was  achieved  when  the  first  of  sev- 
eral nuclear  reactors  began  to  produce  elec- 
tric power  and  heat,  and  to  distill  fresh 
water,  at  McMurdo  Station.  Ope'-atlng  the 
reactors  were  crews  made  up  largely  of  spe- 
cially trained  Seabees. 

Although  the  climatic  environment  and 
much  of  the  materials  and  equipment  they 
work  with  have  been  far  different  from  those 
normally  encoimtered  by  Seabees.  their  tra- 
ditional qualities  of  Ingenuity,  skill,  energy, 
and  endurance  have  enabled  the  Navy's  Sea- 
bees to  establish  a  distinguished,  and  still 
growing,  reputation  for  their  many  achieve- 
ments on  the  Antarctic  Ice. 

SEABEE   TEAM 

An  important  new  part  of  the  Seabee  tra- 
dition In  recent  years  has  been  the  several 
types  of  Seabee  Teams,  which  have  proven 
a  valuable  addition  to  U.S.  programs  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  free  world  by  helping 
the  people  of  underdeveloped  nations  help 
themselves. 

Utilizing  the  construction  skills  of  care- 
fully selected  men,  Seabee  Teams  have  been 
deployed  to  locations  a  widespread  as  South- 
east Asia.  South  America  and  Africa,  where 
their  skills  have  been  employed  in  a  wide 
variety  of  "civic  action"  construction  mis- 
sions aimed  at  Improving  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people  of  other  nations. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  work  they 
have  done  themselves,  the  Seabee  Teams 
have  helped  to  train  people  of  these  coun- 
tries In  modern  construction  methods  so  that 
they  themselves  can  continue  to  Improve 
their  own  living  conditions  long  after  de- 
parture of  the  Seabee  Teams. 

Although  Seabees  have  always  been  eager 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  they  have 
been,  the  formal  Seabee  Team  program  was 
not  born  until  1960,  when  an  Atlantic  Seabee 
detachment  was  deployed  to  Haiti.  Their 
mission  was  the  construction  of  a  road, 
causeway,  and  pontoon  bridge  at  Lake  Mlra- 
goane,  Haiti,  when  flooding  of  the  lake 
threatened  to  Isolate  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Island. 

Soon  after  this  first  venttuv,  other  Seabee 
Teams  were  sent  on  a  regular  basis  to  other 
countries  for  similar  missions.  Since  1060 
Atlantic  Seabee  Teams  have  deployed  to  such 
countries  as  Chile.  Coeta  Rica,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Liberia,  the  Republic  of  Chad  and  the 


Central  African  Republic,  where  they  have 
built  farm-to-market  roads,  taught  construc- 
tion skills,  and  engaged  in  disaster  relief 
work.    > 

Since  January  1963.  teams  from  the  Pacific 
Seabees  have  been  deploying  to  Thailand  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  where  they  have 
engaged  In  a  wide  variety  of  rural  develop- 
ment work.  Including  road,  bridge,  and 
schocri  construction.  Several  teams  deployed 
to  the  Republic  6f  Vietnam  have  been  en- 
gaged  In  construction  of  Special  Forces 
camps.  One  team,  Seabee  'Team  1104,  was 
constructing  such  a  camp  when  It  partic- 
ipated in  the  heroic  defense  of  Dong  Xoai 
a^tfmst  a  heavy  Viet  Cong*attack  last  June. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  13-man  teams, 
other  special  teams  from  the  Pacific  bat- 
talions have  performed  similar  work  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Well-drilling  teams  have 
helped  provide  pure  water  supplies  to  rural 
villages  in  Vietnam,  and  EO/CM  teams  have 
helped  In  a  rural  road  building  program  In 
Northeast  Thailand. 

RADM  J.  R.  Davis,  former  Commander  of 
the  Pacific  Seabees.  recently  expressed  the 
comment  of  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Thailand 
that  no  other  U.S.  aid  program  has  accom- 
panied as  much  in  proportion  to  its  cost  as 
has  the  Seabee  Team  program. 

Thus,  in  a  few  short  years,  the  Seabee 
Teams  have  becmne  a  proud — and  continu- 
ing— part  of  the  Seabee  story. 

A     NEW     CHAPTER 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  as  the  U.S.  Increased 
its  commitment  of  military  forces  in  support 
of  the  war  against  the  Viet  Cong  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  Seabees  were  once  again  called 
upon  to  provide  construction  support  to 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  in  a  combat 
area.  Not  since  World  War  II  bad  the  Sea- 
bees been  committed  on  such  a  large  scale 
in  support  of  combat  operations. 

MCB-10,  then  deployed  on  Okinawa  as  the 
Pacific  "alert  battalion",  was  the  first  to 
go.  Late  In  April  MCB-10  commenced  its 
mount-out,  and  within  less  than  ten  days 
the  entire  battalion.  Its  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  aluminum  matting  to  construct  ah 
8,000-foot  expedltionsu-y  airfield,  were  em- 
barked on  amphibious  force  ships  of  the 
U.S.   Seventh   Fleet. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  7,  in  one  of 
the  largest  operations  of  its  kind  since  the 
Korean  War,  Marines  came  ashore  In  a  co- 
ordinated amphibious  landing  to  occupy  the 
Chu  Lai  site.  The  Seabees  of  MCB-10  were 
right  behind  them  with  their  equipment  and 
supplies  to  set  up  a  camp  and  begin  work  on 
the  Chu  Lai  runway.  In  only  21  days  time, 
high  performance  Marine  Jets  were  flying 
strikes  agralnst  the  Viet  Cong  from  the  Sea- 
bee-bullt  airfield.  During  the  remainder  of 
Its  Chu  Lai  deployment  MCB-10  continued 
to  expand  and  improve  the  airfield,  and  con- 
structed a  wide  variety  of  roculs,  canton- 
ments, and  other  facilities  in  support  of 
units  of  the  Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force 
(derating  In  the  Chu  Lai  sector. 

MCB-3,  deployed  on  Guami  as  the  Pacific 
"btu:k-up  battalion",  was  the  next  to  leave  for 
Vietnam.  Preceded  by  an  advance  party, 
which  started  work  on  a  battalion  camp  at 
the  base  of  Hill  327  at  DaNang.  MCB-3 
mounted  out  from  Guam  in  May  and  com- 
menced construction  work  at  DaNang  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  Chief  among  Three's 
projects  was  the  rebuilding  of  a  road  leading 
to  the  Marine  missile  site  on  Hill  327. 

MCB-9,  deploying  from  Port  Hueneme  early 
in  June,  was  the  third  battalion  to  arrive  In 
Vietnam.  Establishing  Its  camp  next  to  the 
South  China  Sea  at  DaNang  East,  Nine  Im- 
mediately started  work  on  a  wide  variety  of 
projects,  chief  among  them  a  large  Naval 
Hospital  and  an  extremely  difficult  road  to  a 
missile  site  on  Monkey  Mountain,  In  DaNang 
Bay. 

In  order  to  coordinate  mobile  construction 
battalion  work  in  Vietnam,  the  30tb  Naval 
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Construction  RcglmeDt,  lii»etiv*  slno*  the 
Cubl  Point  project  In  tta«  early  19S0'a,  wm 
reeatabUataed  at  DaNang  in  May.  InlUally, 
the  regiment  waa  tinder  the  command  of 
CAPT  Harold  F.  Liberty.  The  current  com- 
mander la  CAFT  Nelson  R.  Anderson. 

Seabee  strength  In  Vietnam  was  Increased 
to  four  battalions  in  September,  when  MCB- 
8.  previously  an  Atlantic  battalion,  moved  to 
Port  Hueneme  and  almost  Immediately  de- 
ployed to  DaNang  where  It  commenced  work 
on  piort  facilities  and  other  projects. 

MCB-6  became  the  fourth  Pacific  battalion 
to  deploy  to  Vietnam  In  September  when  it 
relieved  UCB-3  at  DaNang.  A  second  At- 
lantic battalion,  MCB-^,  moved  Its  home  port 
to  Port  Hueneme  in  November,  and  deployed 
to  Ohu  Lai  a  month  later  to  relieve  MCB-10. 
Most  recently.  MCB-11  deployed  to  DaNang 
ectfly  in  February  to  relieve  MCB-9. 

Tht  large  scale  commitment  of  Seabeea 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  proven  the  valve 
of  the  long,  hard  peacetime  deployments  and 
the  continuing  emphasis  on  training,  mobil- 
ity, and  self-BUfllciency  characteristic  of  the 
Navy's  mobile  construction  battedions.  For 
each  of  the  seven  battalions  that  have  thus 
taken  part  In  the  Southeast  Asian  conflict 
has  shown  the  same  capability  to  deploy  to 
a  new  location,  establish  itself,  and  com- 
mence production  construction  with  a  speed, 
effectiveness,  and  flexibility  unmatched  by 
any  other  military  engineering  unit. 

With  Seabees  In  demand  as  never  before 
since  World  War  n  the  Navy  has  commenced 
a  broad  build-up  of  the  naval  construction 
force.  Each  of  the  ten  original  battalions 
has  been  increased  in  its  officer  and  enlisted 
complement  and  early  this  year  the  Navy 
Department  announced  the  formation  of  four 
new  battalions  at  Davlsvllle,  Rhode  Island. 
MCB-40  wEis  formally  commissioned  on  Feb. 
1.  with  MOB'S  68,  62,  and  133  to  follow  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months. 

Clearly,  as  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
wrote  to  Adm.  Ben  Moreell  during  World  War 
n,  "the  only  trouble  with  your  Seabees  is 
that  you  don't  have  enough  of  theml" 

ABOirr   THX    AtTTHOK 

"The  Seabee  Tradition"  la  adapted  from  a 
series  of  articles  highlighting  Seabee  accom- 
plishments originally  published  In  the  MCB- 
11  Stinger  during  1965. 

The  author,  LCDR  William  D.  Mlddleton. 
has  been  executive  officer  of  MCB-11  since 
August  1964,  and  is  presently  deployed  with 
the  battalion  at  DaNang.  His  previous  naval 
service  includes  assignments  at  Port  Lyautey, 
Morocco;  at  NAS  Minneapolis:  as  civil  engi- 
neering adviser  to  the  Turkish  Navy  on  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  military  mission  to  Turkey; 
and  as  planning  officer  at  PWC  Norfolk. 

During  a  period  of  inactive  duty  he  was 
employed  as  a  structural  engineer  vrith  firms 
In  California  and  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  bridge 
designer  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Highway 
Commission. 

In  addition  to  his  engineering  duties, 
LCDR  Mlddleton  has  long  been  active  as  a 
writer.  He  has  written  numeroiu  articles  for 
newspapers  and  magazines,  among  them 
American  Heritage,  and  is  the  author  of  two 
published  books  of  railway  history,  with  a 
third  due  for  publication  later  this  year. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  civil  engineering 
degree  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  1950  and  later  did  graduate  work  in  the 
engineering  and  journalism  schools  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

His  wife  Dorothy  and  sons  William  and 
Nicholas  ciurently  reside  at  1061-A  Guadal- 
canal Street  on  the  Center. 

TBI  OoNG  XoAi  Stobt:  Seabkks  Victims  or 
Vbt  Cong  Raid 
The  quiet  serenity  of  a  rainy  night  In  a 
small  Vietnamese  military  compound  quickly 
turned  Into  a  nightmare  of  death  and  suf- 
fering for  nine  members  of  Seabee  Technical 
Assistance  Team  1104  early  thU  month.    As- 


signed to  construction  and  improvement  of 
training  faculties  of  a  Civilian  Irregular  De- 
fense Group  (dDG)  camp  at  Dong  Xoal, 
55  mllea  north  of  Saigon,  the  Seabee  Team 
and  11  other  VS.  Army  Special  Forces  per- 
sonnel were  trapped  In  one  of  the  bloodiest 
and  hardest  fought  battles  of  the  Viet- 
namese war. 

The  camp  area  contained  a  complex  of 
compounds  to  support  three  CIDQ  com- 
panies, a  Regional  Forces  company,  a  small 
Vietnamese  Special  Forces  detachment,  and 
an  armored  car  platoon.  Also  in  the  area 
was  the  District  Headquarters  and  a  battery 
of  105mm  howitzers. 

The  bizzare  sequence  of  events  started 
when  a  lookout  reported  that  "Viet  Cong 
were  all  over  the  airfield."  A  200-round 
barrage  by  60mm  mortars  at  11:45  pjn.  on 
June  10  preceded  the  "human  wave"  assaults 
on  the  walls  of  the  CIDG  compound.  In- 
tense close  range  combat  continued  until 
2:30  aju.  when  the  CIDO  defenses  were 
breached  and  the  surviving  U.S.  troops  made 
their  way  to  the  adjacent  District  Head- 
quarters. 

There  they  were  quickly  surrounded  by 
the  Viet  Cong  who  were  employing  flame 
throwers,  machine  guns,  recoilless  rifles  and 
small  arms  against  the  fortifications.  When 
daylight  approached  the  2nd  Air  Division 
and  VNAF  aircraft  began  hitting  Viet  Cong 
positions  outside  the  District  Headquarters. 

A  UjS.  rocket  laimcher  team  of  1st  Lt. 
Charles  Williams,  t7.S.  Special  Forces  Camp 
Commander  and  Seabee  Man-In  G.  Shields, 
CMA3,  moved  outside  the  headquarters  de- 
fenses and  successfully  destroyed  a  Viet  Cong 
.30  Cal.  machine  g\m  position.  Shields  was 
killed  rettiming  to  the  building. 

The  first  lift  of  relief  forces  to  secure  a 
landing  area  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  the  embattled  village  was  quickly  engaged 
by  VC  forces.  A  pitched  battle  developed 
as  aircraft  continually  strafed  and  struck 
the  VC  positions  with  napalm.  About  noon 
the  landing  area  was  overrun  by  Viet  Cong 
forces;  only  three  Vietnamese  soldiers  re- 
portedly survived  from  the  group  of  1S6 
troops  and  two  U.S.  advisors  originally  flown 
in. 

In  the  meantime,  a  second  lift  of  relief 
forces  landed  at  a  nearby  rubber  plantation 
and  was  also  quickly  pinned  down  by  Intense 
Viet  Cong  fire. 

During  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a  co- 
ordinated effort  of  heavy  close  air  support  by 
fixed  wing  aircraft,  permitted  elements  of 
the  118th  Aviation  Company  to  evacuate  the 
wounded  U.S.  personnel  from  the  District 
Headquarters. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  Ranger  relief  force 
landed  at  a  soccer  field  southeast  of  the 
town.  Another  group  landed  near  the  Dis- 
trict Headquarters.  This  300-man  force 
flnally  reoccupled  the  District  Headquarters 
compound  and  captured  '  numerous  Viet 
Cong  weapons. 

Sporadic  fighting  continued  throughout 
the  second  night  and  the  Rangers  moved  out 
the  next  day  and  recaptured  large  areas. 

Eye  witness  accounts  of  the  battle  area 
describe  the  bodies  of  civilians  and  military 
dead  strewn  throughout  the  town.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  walking  around  In 
a  daze,  the  recent  events  being  incompre- 
hensible to  them.  Others  were  found  sob- 
bing over  the  fallen  bodies  of  members  of 
their  families.  Several  soldiers  were  found 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
probably  used  as  human  shields  during  the 
battle. 

The  village  Itself  was  nothing  more  than 
charred  nilns;  some  areas  were  still  burning 
and  smoldering  from  the  recent  conflict. 

The  final  count  of  casualties  of  the  orig- 
inal 30  Americans  forces  was  three  killed.  16 
wounded  and  one  unscathed  survivor.  A 
total  of  12  other  Americans  were  listed  aa 
dead  or  missing  as  a  result  of  action  during 
the  two-day  battle.    The  Vietnamese  forces 


suffered  approximately  46  wounded  and  300 
dead  or  missing.  Viet  Cong  losses  were  esti- 
mated at  more  than  700. 

Of  the  nine  man  Seabee  Team,  2  men 
were  kUled: 

Marvin  G.  Shields,  26,  CMS  of  141  East 
Clara  St.,  Port  Hueneme.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Joan,  and  Infant  daughter  who 
are  presently  visiting  in  Sequlm,  Wash- 
ington. 

William  Clifton  Hoover,  25,  SW2.  He  Is 
survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clif- 
ton William  Hoover  of  1320  Hawthorne  Drive, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Tuesday  at  Fort  Rosecrans  with  full  mili- 
tary honors. 

Six  other  men  sxiflered  Injuries: 

James  M.  Keenan,  HM2,  was  treated  in 
Saigon  and  released. 

James  Bamett  Brakken,  32,  BUI,  of  Puyal- 
lup,  Washington,  was  also  treated  and 
released. 

James  Davis  Wilson,  29,  CMl,  was  released 
from  the  Saigon  hoapltal  on  June  18.  His 
wife,  Janice,  and  two  small  children  reside 
at  973-A  Jelly  Drive. 

The  other  three  wounded  Seabees  have 
been  transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  in  the  Philippines  for  further 
treatment  and  convalescence.    I'hey  are. 

LTJO  Frank  A.  Peterlin,  26,  Officer  in 
Charge  of  the  Seabee  Team.  He  is  from 
Oglesby,   111. 

Johnny  Ray  McCuUy,  34,  EOC.  His  wife, 
Petra  and  two  small  children  live  at  611  East 
Pleasant  Valley  Rd.,  Port  Hueneme. 

Lavrrence  W.  Eyman,  29,  ITT2.  His  wife 
and  daughter  live  at  441  Santa  Rosa  St., 
Port  Hueneme. 

Douglas  Martin  Mattlck,  22,  BU2.  was 
the  one  American  not  hurt  during  the  fight- 
ing. 

Four  other  members  of  the  Seabee  Team 
were  not  at  the  camp  when  the  attack  oc- 
curred.    They  are: 

Jack  Lee  Allen,  33,  E02.  His  wife,  Lillian, 
and  three  children  live  at  1S20  Woodland 
St.,  Oxnard. 

John  Curtis  Klepfer,  24,  E03.  His  family 
lives  at  950-B  Pearson  Drive,  Port  Hueneme, 

Frederick  Joseph  Alexander,  24,  EA3,  from 
Buffalo,  N.T. 

Richard  Stanley  Supczak,  32,  CBS,  from 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Wounded  Seabee  Teixs  or  VC  Raid 
(By  Marie  Levi) 

It's  quiet  now. 

The  sounds  the  Seabee  hears  are  the  every- 
day pleasant  ones  of  home — ctilcken  frying 
In  the  pan  .  .  .  roller  skates  on  the  side- 
walk .  .  .  the  voice  of  a  neighbor  at  the  door 
.  .  .  a  jet  far  overhead  .  .  , 

But  James  D.  Wilson,  CMl,  can  still  hear 
other,  more  Insistent,  sounds.  Pushing 
through  his  consciousness  is  the  din  of  a 
mortar  barrage,  the  whistling  of  rifle  shells 
through  a  military  compound,  the  blast  of 
shrapnel  just  before  its  enters  hvunan  flesh. 

Just  a  month  ago  today,  Wilson  and  eight 
other  members  of  Seabee  Technical  Assist- 
ance Team  1104  listened  to  these  sounds  of 
war  at  Dong  Xoal,  Viet  Nam.  They  vere 
part  of  a  30-man  force :  1 1  were  Army  Special 
Forces  personnel,  the  others  RVN  troops. 

With  the  exception  of  Johnny  McCulIy, 
E^>C,  who  was  standing  watch  the  Seabees 
were  asleep  when  all  hell  broke  loose  at  11:45 
p.m.  on  9  June. 

Bounced  out  of  their  bunks  by  the  thun- 
der of  mortars  and  the  staccato  of  small  arms 
fire,  the  men  quickly  took  up  defensive  posi- 
tions. They  were  to  stand  against  over- 
whelming odds  of  men  and  arms  for  the  next 
14  hours.  They  were  all  to  feel  the  searing 
pain  of  shrapnel  fragments  entering  their 
bodies,  the  deafening  roar  of  battle.  Two 
of  the  Seabees  were  to  die. 

"The  very  flrst  assault  wiped  out  otu*  com- 
munications and  destroyed  our  medical  sup- 
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plies,  with  the  exception  bf  two  smtai  bags 
that  James  Keenan,  H2^,  had  with  him," 
says  Wilson.  ' 

"Two  out  of  the  three  tom pounds  in  the 
camp  were  overrun  and  oixupled  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  They  took  over  our  reserve  supplies 
of  ammunition  and  all  Jlihrough  the  night 
and  part  of  the  next  d&.y  they  blasted  us 
with  mortars,  recoilless  rifles,  flame  throwers, 
and  machine  guns." 

All  around  them,  me^i,  were  dying.  Of 
the  30  troops,  some  10  iurvlved;  no  man 
was  spared  injury. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  k,  Jerry-rigged  radio 
put  together  by  one  of  <he  Special  Forces 
sergeants,  we  would  have  bjeen  done  for,"  says 
Wilson. 

With  the  radio,  the  survivors  where  able 
to  maintain  communlcat  Ibn  with  command 
headquarters,  and  by  di.fm,  American  jets 
began  strafing  and  bombi  «g  the  area  around 
the  camp. 

"It  was  the  only  tbliig  that  saved  us," 
says  Wilson. 

Two  groups  of  Vletna^i^e  reinforcements 
tried  to  move  In  to  save  t:  *  Dong  Xoal  camp. 
The  flrst  was.  on  the  ground  15  minutes  be- 
fore being  wiped  out;  th  >  second  group  was 
pinned  down  by  the  Viet  3ong  and  unable  to 
advance. 

"There  was  no  possiblfc.  way  to  hang  on. 
The  Viet  Cong  were  flrlngcm  the  compound 
and  on  the  planes  overHMoSrith  captured 
American  weapons,  and  |he  small  supply  of 
ammunition  we  had  i^as  Just  about 
exhavLsted." 

The  only  hope  was  td  pvacuate  the  sui- 
vivors.  At  2  p.m.  on  Mat;  10,  American  jete 
and  Skyraiders  started  a  hieavy  bombing  and 
strafing  attack  around  toe  outside  wall  of 
the  camp.  In  the  meantitne,  three  heUcop- 
ters  sat  down  In  the  mldflle  of  the  area  and 
picked  up  the  remaining  Americans  and  RVN 
troops.  j 

"We  couldn't  have  laste«|l5  minutes  more," 
says  Wilson.  | 

It  was  almost  the  heaHbreaklng  end  for 
Douglas  Mattlck,  BUH2.  KVhen  he  started  to 
enter  the  third  hellcoperj  he  Was  waved  off, 
the  chopper  was  already  loaded  to  capacity. 
For  a  moment,  he  thought  tmother  helicopter 
was  due  In,  but  when  he! taw  the  three  dis- 
appearing in  the  dlstanc^,  the  full  force  of 
his  predicament  hit  hlmj.  He  grabbed  the 
radio,  put  In  a  quick  dlstijass  call,  and  before 
long  another  helicopter  wf4  In  for  the  rescue. 
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"Of  the  nine  of  us,  twc 
CMS,  and  WilUam  C.  Hoop 

LTJG  Prank  A.  Peterlin,    

the  Seabee  Team,  and  Mccfoily  were  missing. 
(Both  were  wounded  outrilde  the  compound, 
but  where  picked  up  the  following  day.) 

After  treatment,  four  niambers  of  the  Sea- 
bee Team  returned  to  Port  Hueneme  on  July 
1.  Flown  in  by  commei-clal  aircraft  were 
Wilson:  Dale  Brackken,  BUI;  Keenan;  and 
MatUck.  r 

McCuUy  is  still  hospltaiiked  in  San  Diego; 
LTJG  Peterlin  Is  undergUng  treatment  in 
Okinawa;  and  Lawrence  |  W.  Eyman,  is  at 
Clark  AFB  Hospital,  PhlUjiplne  Islands. 

Recalling  the  massive  Dong  Xoal  attack, 
Wilson  remarks:  "It's  hahl  to  Imagine  the 
sheer  strength  of  numbert  among  the  Viet 
Cong.  They  attack  in  «  human  wave— it 
would  be  impossible  to  d^wn  them  all. 

"Besides  that,  the  VC  rfaiund  up  people  in 
the  viUages— young  andj>ld  aUke— and  use 
them  as  hxunan  shields,  "lllkey  are  completely 
ruthless  as  far  as  human  life  is  concettied. 
It  was  a  common  sight  i<»  see  womerf  and 
children  disemboweled  aia  an  example  to 
other  villagers.  i 

"It  was  a  time  of  horrot;"  he  added,  "but 
the  morale  of  the  team  neitr  dropped.  When 
the  going  got  rough  somebody  would  make 
a  wisecrack,  and  the  tension  eased. 

"Sure,  we  wondered  sometimes  If  we  would 
ever  get  out  aUve,  but  we 
keep  our  hopes  up." 


belped  each  other 


Of  the  four  men  who  returned  here  last 
week,  Mattlck  expects  an  early  discharge  and 
return  to  college.  The  other  three  will  re- 
turn to  Seabee  duty  after  a  30-day  leave 
period. 

Some  of  STAT  1104  team  members  have 
already  volunteered  for  additional  Seabee 
Team  duty  in  Viet  Nam;  others  wiU  return 
if  assigned  there. 

As  for  Wilson,  he  won't  even  consider  any- 
thing but  more  Seabee  duty.  A  career  man 
with  11  ^'^  years  already  on  the  books,  he 
expects  to  serve  30. 

"I  had  a  chance  to  cross  rate  to  communi- 
cations technician,"  he  says.  "It  would  have 
meant  more  shore  duty  and  faster  promo- 
tions, but  I  couldn't  give  up  the  Seabees." 

Most  of  the  men  on  the  Seabee  Teams  feel 
exactly  the  same  way. 

seabee  team  oic  awarded  silver  star 

For  his  gallant  action  during  the  Viet 
Cong  attack  on  Dong  Xoal.  Vietnam,  on 
June  9,  LTJG  Prank  A.  Peterlin,  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Seabee  Team  1104,  was  presented 
the  SUver  Star  Medal  by  CDR  W.  W.  Barron, 
MCB-11  Commanding  Officer.  The  awards 
ceremony,  attended  by  officers  and  men  of 
the  battalion,  was  held  at  Camp  Kue  Army 
Hospital. 

The  Silver  Star  U  the  fourth  highest  medal 
issued  by  the  Navy.  ADM  Roy  L.  Johnson, 
Commander  In  Chief,  U.  S.  Paclflc  Fleet,  in 
the  citation  accompanying  the  award,  said: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
in  action  while  serving  with  U.  S.  Navy  Sea- 
bee Team  1104  at  Dong  Xoal,  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  on  10  June  1965. 

"Shortly  before  midnight  on  the  preceding 
night,  the  compound  which  LTJG  Peterlln's 
team  was  assisting  to  construct  came  under 
Intense  mortar,  machine  gun,  heavy  weap- 
ons, and  small  arms  fire  from  an  estimated, 
Viet  Cong  reinforced  regiment. 

"LTJG  Peterlin  quickly  went  to  a  position 
on  the  berm  surrounding  the  compound  and 
for  three  hours  exposed  himself  to  hostile 
flre  while  firing  at  the  enemy.  During  a 
massive  Viet  Cong  attack  with  flame  throw- 
ers, hand  grenades  and  small  arms  fire,  sup- 
ported by  mortar,  machine  gun,  and  heavy 
weapons  flre,  LTJG  Peterlin,  at  close  range, 
shot  a  Viet  Cong  carrying  a  flame-thrower. 

"Shortly  afterward,  LTJG  Peterlin  was 
knocked  down  by  an  explosion  and  wound- 
ed by  a  bullet  through  his  right  foot.  De- 
spite his  wound,  LTJG  Peterlin  successfully 
evaded  the  Viet  Cong  forces  which  had  over- 
run the  compound  and  was  able  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  enemy  for  more  than  a  day 
before  being  rescued.  His  coolness  and  ef- 
fectiveness under  flre  were  a  constant  en- 
couragement to  those  about  him." 

Camp  Shields  Honors  Seabee  Hero 

Camp  Shieuw,  Chx;  Lai,  RVN,  September 
10. — ^Today  the  Seabee  Camp  at  Chu  Lai 
was  named  Camp  Shields  in  memory  of  Mar- 
vin G.  Shlels,  CM3. 

Shields  died  from  wounds  received  while 
members  of  his  unit,  Seabee  Team  1104,  were 
assisting  in  the  defense  of  the  Special  Forces 
Camp  at  Dong  Xoai  against  an  attack  by  the 
Viet  Cong  on  June  10.  The  attack  began 
late  the  previous  night. 

While  assisting  a  wounded  Army  officer  to 
a  safe  position.  Shields  sustained  wounds 
about  his  face,  neck  and  back.  Despite  these 
wounds  he  continued  steadfast  in  fighting 
against  the  Viet  Cong,  both  by  means  of  his 
rifle  and  by  throwing  hand  grenades. 

When  light  broke  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th.  Shields  readUy  volunteered  to  assist 
In  destroying  an  enemy  machine  gun  em- 
placement. Though  he  had  never  used  a  3.5 
Inch  rocket  launcher  before,  he  performed 
the  Job  well  and  was  Inftrumental  in  de- 
stroying the  position  while  under  heavy 
enemy  flre. 

In  returning  to  his  previous  position  ma- 
chine gun  flre  struck  his  right  leg.  nearly 


tearing  it  off.  Though  mortally  wounded, 
be  was  able  to  move  to  a  sheltered  position 
and  received  aid.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  morning  he  was  Instnunental  In  keep- 
ing up  the  spirits  of  the  defenders  by  laugh- 
ing and  making  Jokes. 

Shields  died  that  afternoon  shortly  after 
being  evacuated  by  helicopter. 

For  his  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty 
Shields  has  been  recommended  for  the  Navy 
Cross.  His  actions  throughout  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Naval 
service. 

The  Seabees  of  MCB-10  are  proud  to  en- 
shrine the  name  of  Marvin  G.  Shields  in  the 
camp  which  they  established  as  a  memorial 
to  a  fellow  Seabee  who  exemplified  the  "Can 
Do"  spirit  of  the  Seabees  in  action  against 
the  Viet  Cong. 

Shields  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joan,  a 
young  daughter  and  his  mother  Mrs.  Victoria 
Cassalery,  all  of  Port  Townsend,  Washington. 


PUBLIC  INVESTMENT  IN  NATION'S 
AIRPORTS  MUST  NOT  BE  WASTED 
IN  TRANSITION  OP  AIR  CARRIER 
EQUIPMENT  AND  SERVICES— AIR- 
LINES. MANUFACTURERS  AND  FAA 
MUST  SHARE  BLAME  FOR  FAILURE 
TO  DEVELOP  AIRCRAPT  FOR  THE 
SMALLER  AIRPORTS— PHASING 
OUT  OF  PLANES  MUST  NOT  DE- 
PRIVE COMMUNITIES  OF  FLIGHTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  7,  1966,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  have  addressed  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Aviation  Officials,  gathered 
from  41  States,  at  the  organization's 
meeting  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  I  stressed 
my  belief  that  Congress,  during  the  next 
2  years,  must  meet  the  newer  chal- 
lenges of  current  and  future  aviation 
and  must  especially  make  major  policy 
and  financial  decisions  with  respect  to 
the  airports  of  this  country. 

There  are,  I  noted,  approximately 
3.500  publicly  owned  airports  in  the 
United  States  and,  of  this  number,  only 
555  accommodate  scheduled  commercial 
air  service — 220  having  trunk  airlines 
service  and  that  of  local  feeder  line  car- 
riers, while  235  are  utilized  commercially 
by  local  service  carriers  only. 

Indicative  of  the  major  problem  fac- 
ing us  is  the  fact  that  only  lOO  of  our 
airports  can  accommodate  commercial 
jet  aircraft — or  only  1  of  every  51/2  air- 
ports presently  having  scheduled  air 
carrier  service.  This  is  a  sobering  and 
disturbing  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  stressed  that  we  prop- 
erly could  say  that  only  100  of  approxi- 
mately 3,500  publicly  owned  airports  can 
be  classed  as  "modem"  in  this  jet  age. 
But  I  remarked  that  we  must  not  assume 
that  all  of  the  approximately  3,400  pub- 
Ucly  owned  airports  not  capable  of  ac- 
commodating commercial  jet  aircraft  are 
In  need  of  jet  capacity  runways.  Ob- 
viously, only  a  low  percentage  have  such 
needs. 

The  biggest  Immediate  concern  Is  the 
fact  that  120  of  the  220  trunkllne  air- 
ports cannot  accommodate  commercial 
jets,  but  there  also  is  the  question  of  how 
many  of  them  absolutely  must  be  ex- 
panded for  jets  and  how  soon.  The 
central  fact  is,  however,  that  we  must 
not  permit  the  huge  public  investment 
in  these  120  below  jet  standard  trunkllne 
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airports  to  be  wasted  by  permitting  them 
to  become  obsolete  through  failure  to  up- 
grade or  through  forced  under-utlllza- 
tion.  And  we  must  not  permit  com- 
mercial airlines  to  phase  out  too  many 
of  the  235  local  service  airports,  as  well 
as  the  120  trunkllne  ports  which  are  be- 
low jet  standards,  by  too  qxiickly  estab- 
lishing jet  standards  as  runway  require- 
ments. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  not  nearly 
enough  funds — Federal,  State,  and 
local — are  readily  available — and  per- 
haps not  sufQciently  attainable  on  short 
notice — to  start  an  immediate  upgrad- 
ing of  even  the  120  trunkllne  airports 
which  are  below  jet  standards. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  over 
700  applications  asking  for  approxi- 
mately $260  million  of  Federal  aid  for 
airports  under  the  fiscal  1967  program, 
whereas  the  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram are  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
only  $71  million.  This  creates  a  huge 
unfilled  bacidog  of  unmet  needs  and,  un- 
fortunately, it  has  been  the  pattern  for 
several  years — too  many  needs  and  too 
few  dollars. 

The  biggest  disappointment  to  me — ^I 
said  last  week  in  Wheeling,  and  I  reit- 
erate— has  been  the  failure  of  the  com- 
mercial airlines,  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  work  more  closely  in  the  development 
of  commercially  feasible  jet  aircraft  ca- 
pable of  utUizing  the  4.500-,  5,000-,  and 
5,500-foot  runways  of  the  airports  serv- 
ing the  smaller  to  medium-size  cities  of 
our  country.  I  feel  that  there  is  too 
much  research  and  development  on  the 
supersonic  and  long-haul  jets  and  too 
little  on  the  equipment  requirements  to 
fit  the  Intermediate  and  small  commu- 
nity airports,  or  even  the  medium-size 
regional  airports. 

Mr.  President.  Editor  Wendell  Reyn- 
olds, in  the  Huntington  Advertiser,  Sep- 
tember 9,   1966,  commented   editorially 
on  my  remarks  at  Wheeling.    I  am  ap- 
preciative.    And  I  am  grateful  for  the 
cogent  article  by  Rudy  Abramson  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  Washington 
Post  last   Sxmday,   "Aircraft   Advances 
Poee  Airport  Crisis."    It  is  a  thoroughly 
sobering  discussion  of  the  subject  and 
Includes   frank  and  thought-provoking 
comments  by  Cole  Morrow,  FAA  Direc- 
.  tor  of  Airport  Services.    I  have  known 
Cole  Morrow  for  maivy  years  and  I  com- 
mend his  dedication  to  and  his  knowl- 
edgeabillty  in  the  field  of  airports  and 
airport  services.    When  he  reports  that 
it  is  already  "too  late  to  avoid  a  crisis," 
I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  and 
all  officials  involved  in  the  problem  take 
notice  and  work  together  for  meaning- 
ful solutions. 

•  The  Abramson  article  imparts  the  In- 
/ormation  that  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, which  represents  the  Nation's 
scheduled  airlines,  "is  planning  an  In- 
'  depth  study  on  the  monumental  prob- 
lems which  the  new  jumbo  jets  pose  for 
airports  and  air  travelers."  This  is 
timely"  and  important  and  can  be  useful. 
In  fact.  I  conferred  seversd  weeks  eigo 
with  top  officers  in  the  Air  Transi^ort 
Association,  the  Aerospace  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 


aoa  Agency,  and  at  that  time  urged  such 
a  coordinated  study. 

Also  noted  in  the  article  Is  the  fact  that 
our  colleague.  Senator  Edward  BtoiNioy. 
of  Massachusetts,  is  heading  a  study  of 
these  problems.  This,  too,  is  encouraging 
and  doubtless  will  develop  helpful  facts 
which  will  enhance  the  development  of 
solutions. 

Mr.  Presidrait,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcohd 
following  these  remarks  the  September  9, 
1966,  editorial  from  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va..  Advertiser,  and  the  article  from 
the  Sunday,  September  11.  1966.  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)   Advertlaw, 

Sept.  9. 1906) 
Randolph  Urges  Attention  to  Smaixbh  Ctty 
Jrr  Nkkds 
The  need  of  additional  air  transportation 
raclUtlea  in  this  region  gives  particular  In- 
terest to  the  statements  of  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  (D-WVa)  Wednesday  at  Wheeling. 
Addressing  a  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation   of    State    Aviation    Officials,    the 
West  Virginia  Senator  crlUclEed  airlines  and 
federal  authorities  for  neglecting  the  needs 
of   smaller  trunk-Une   airports   in   favor  of 
supersonic  long-haul  Jet  transportation. 
Among  his  significant  remarks  were: 
Commercial  airlines,  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency   have 
failed   to   coordinate   efforts   for   developing 
jet  craft  able  to  serve  the  nation's  small  and 
medium-sized  cities. 

Too  much  research  Is  devoted  to  the  devel- 
opment of  supersonic  and  long-haul  jets  and 
too  little  to  providing  the  needs  for  Inter- 
mediate and  smaU  city  or  regional  alrporU. 
Of  the  3,500  publicly  owned  airports  In 
the  country  only  100  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating commercial  jet  craft. 

"This  means,"  Senator  Randolph  said, 
"that  only  100  of  3.500  publicly  owned  air- 
ports can  be  classed  as  modern  in  this  Jet 
age." 

He  added : 

"We  must  not  permit  commercial  airlines 
to  phase  out  too  many  of  the  235  local  serv- 
ice airports,  to  quickly  establish  Jet  stand- 
ards as  runway  requirements. 

The  Inability  of  the  federal  government 
to  meet  all  requests  for  airport  aid  was  U- 
lustrated  by  the  statement  that  the  PAA 
has  more  than  700  applications  seeking  about 
$200  million  for  1967  but  has  only  about  ITl 
million  to  allocate. 

"Congress,  during  the  next  two  years,"  Sen- 
ator Randolph  declared,  "must  meet  the 
challenge  of  aviation." 

The  comments  were  particularly  valuable 
l>ecause  of  his  extensive  experience  as  a 
former  airline  executive  and  transportation 
offlcer  as  well  as  his  Influence  In  the  Senate. 
They  are  particularly  i>ertlnent  to  this  area 
and  region  for  two  reasons : 

1.  Efforts  are  under  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  regional  Jetport  to  accommodate 
craft  that  airlines  serving  the  area  are  ex- 
pected to  put  Into  use  during  the  next  few 
years. 

2.  The  high  cost  of  constructing  airports 
in  thU  hilly  area,  along  virtth  the  limited 
federal  funds  for  aid,  makes  financing  a  diffi- 
cult problem. 

It  may  be  too  late  to  speed  research  in  the 
development  of  jets  that  can  use  smaller 
airports  before  new  craft  go  Into  service  and 
require  longer  runways. 

Slowing  the  process  of  phasing  out  the 
smaller  airports,  however,  would  give  areas 
such  as  this  more  time  for  constructing  jet- 
ports. 


Sen.  Randolph's  statement  that  "Congress 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  aviation"  also 
strengthened  the  hope  that  addiUonal  fvmds 
may  be  made  available  for  federal  aid. 

The  Advertiser  has  suggested  legislation 
giving  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
more  money  for  helping  build  Jetports  as 
attractions  to  industry  in  such  areas  as  this. 

Jetport  construction  would  complement 
the  road  building  program  and  would  help 
open  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  commuting 
from  more  Isolated  areas. 

The  two  programs  could  provide  tremen- 
dous new  stimulus  to  the  Appalachian 
region. 

[From   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post,   Sept. 
11,  19«61 

AiacsArr  Advances  Pose  Airpokt  Crises 
(By  Rudy  Abramson) 

The  Air  Transport  Assn.,  which  represents 
the  Nation's  scheduled  airlines,  is  planning 
an  in-depth  study  on  the  monumental  prob- 
lems which  new  "jumbo  jets"  pose  for  air- 
ports and  air  travelers. 

The  Investigation  Is  still  in  the  prelim- 
inary stage  and  will  probably  be  preceded 
by  a  smaller  pilot  study  before  it  is  launched 
this  year.  Whatever  the  outcome,  ofBclals 
In  the  Pederal  Aviation  Agency  believe  it  Is 
already  too  late  to  avoid  a  crisis  In  airport 
facilities  during  the  next  few  years. 

New  planes  which  will  carry  600  passengers 
or  more  will  merely  add  to  a  dilemma  born 
of  a  lack  of  coordinated  planning  between 
manufacturers,  the  airlines,  the  Govern- 
ment,  and   local   officials. 


cams  "tTNAVI  tlDABLB" 


KENNEDY    CONDUCTS   STUDT 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  Is 
conducting  a  study  of  these  airport  prob- 
lems and  considering  legislative  steps  which 
would  start  some  meaningful  planning. 

"Right  now  we  are  going  about  this  like 
building  a  chain  by  designing  each  link  In- 
dividually, like  planning  a  telephone  system 
by  designing  one  phone  at  a  time,"  said 
Cole  Morrow,  PAA  director  of  airport  services. 
"The  airlines  go  merrUy  along  assuming 
somebody  la  going  to  plunk  down  the  mU- 
lions  to  make  It  possible  to  oDuate  the 
planes  they  develop.  But  the  congestion  at 
Washington  National  Airport  has  taught 
them  they  cannot  ride  herd  over  everybody  in 
the  country  without  some  consequences." 

Morrow  said  widespread  reports  are  now 
coming  to  the  PAA  from  airports  recently 
receiving  Jet  service  that  the  Boeing  727  in- 
termediate range  jetliner  is  causing  heavy 
runway  damage. 

"It's  beginning  to  appear  at  nearly  every 
airport  where  they  are  used,"  Morrow  said. 
subsurtaces  inadbqitatx 
Airline  spokesmen  say  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  problem.  One  airport  engineer  said, 
however,  that  runways  are  being  severely 
damaged  where  the  underlying  surface  has 
not  been  prepared  to  withstand  the  constant 
poundings  of  Jet  landings  and  takeoffs. 

Future  Jets  coming  onto  the  market — such 
as  the  495-passenger  Boeing  747  and  the 
Lockheed  Lr-500,  which  could  carry  as  many 
as  800  passengers  In  an  aU-tourist  config- 
uration, are  being  designed  so  that  their 
weight  U  better  distributed.  The  L-500.  for 
example,  will  have  28  wheels  and  wUl  oper- 
ate with  less  pressure  In  its  tires  than  the 
Jets  now  in  use. 

Requirements  to  lengthen  and  strengthen 
runways  are  mounting  while  the  FAA  goes 
from  year-to-year  with  a  fairly  stable  budget 
for  its  Pederal  aid  to  airports  program. 

It  now  has  730  requests  pending  which 
totel  $250  million.  The  budget  for  fiscal 
year  provided  $71  mllUon  to  be  used  with 
local  matching  funds  for  runway  and  ramp 
construction  and  improvement.  Morrow 
says  $157  million  per  year  Is  needed  over  the 
next  five  years. 
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"It's  too  late  to  avoi  i  a  crisis,"  Morrow 
said.  "The  question  is  liow  long  are  we  go- 
ing to  dally  along  befor^  we  do  something." 

Morrow  advocates  having  the  FAA  take 
over  the  role  of  comprehensive  planning, 
covering  everything  from  airport  access  roads 
to  restrooms  to  predicting  the  use  and  im- 
pact of  new  planes  being  developed. 

"I  don't  think  the  PAA  has  any  divine 
guidance,  but  I  think  wejcan  take  the  leader- 
ship In  development  ofia  blueprint  for  air 
transportation  so  all  of  jus  working  in  this 
area  can  draw  from  a  master  blueprint,"  he 
said. 

Presumably  such  oveiill  planning  would 
get  high  priority  attentidn  by  the  proposed 
Department  of  Transp(i)rtatlon  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  HoUee. 

The  measure  Is  expedoed  to  come  before 
the  Senate  soon.  Sen.  Mike  Manspield  (D- 
Mont.),  the  majority  iMder,  has  predicted 
it  will  be  approved,  estal»llshlng  the  second 
new  cabinet  level  departwient  of  the  Pederal 
government  In  two  years] 


THE  ROLE  OP  PRC 
TIAN  PAMl 


rs  IN  CHRIS- 
LIFE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago  Mr.  HarryJHeltzer,  president 
of  Miimesota  Mining  a  JManuf  acturing — 
3M — Co.,  gave  an  address  to  a  regional 
convention  of  the  Christian  Family 
Movement  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  dealt 
with  the  role  of  business  in  solving  the 
problems  of  poverty  iip  our  society. 

His  speech  sounds  the  best  note  in 
American  business  txjday — a  note  of 
"moral  responsibility  :ln  this  matter  of 
providing  opportunity;  to  all  men." 

As  Mr.  Heltzer  poinj^s  out,  the  central 
problem  of  poverty  is  i>ot  the  shortage  of 
jobs,  but  the  lack  of  ikills  and  motiva- 
tion on  the  part  of  thope  who  are  victims 
of  educational  and  cultural  deprivation. 
Mr.  Heltzer  represent  responsible  in- 
dustry in  supporting  an  attack  on  this 
problem.  His  own  wdtds  best  set  forth 
the  challenge: 

If  we  really  are  ready  Ito  accept  the  moral 
and  the  economic  challenge  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking, we  should  it  ready  to  see  it 
through.  This  is  an  atslgnment  that  can 
never  be  accomplished  trtth  halfway  meas- 
ures or  wavering  dedlt^ntion.  There  U  a 
responsible  role  in  it  fori  every  one  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  asi  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Heltzerf$  thoughtful  and 
stimulating  speech  b4  inserted  in  the 
Record.  | 

There  being  no  objittlon,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

Role  of  Proptts  in  ChI^tian  Family  Life 
(Remarks  by  Harry  Heltjaer,  Christian  Fam- 
ily Convention,  Auwist  20, 1966) 

In  considering  the  subject  may  I  quote: 
"We  are  now  engaged  ii,  a  great  civU  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dMlcated  can  long 
endtire." 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  a  century  ago 
when  the  people  of  thlri  country  were  split 
by  a  rift  so  deep  that  bhly  armed  conflict 
could  resolve  the  issue. 

Today  we  are  armed  tM  another  campaign 
within  our  borders.  Thu  one  to  bridge  the 
gulX  that  prevents  some  I W  our  people  from 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  pxir  economy. 

8c»ne  social  critics  sMm  to  regard  this 
campaign  as  a  test  of  whether  the  economic 
system  to  which  this  ^tlon  U  dedicated 
can  long  endure. 


K  our  concern  with  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  plenty  constitutes  a  test  of  our  basic 
economic  institutions,  then  I,  for  one,  am 
not  worried  over  the  eventual  outcome. 

No  economic  system  that  man  has  devised 
has  yet  done  a  perfect  job  of  protecting  all 
Its  people  from  want.  Tet  I  submit  to  you 
that  our  notion  of  Individual  determination 
under  free  enterprise  has  come  a  whole  lot 
closer  than  any  other. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record.  The  busi- 
ness statistician  measures  our  economy  in 
terms  of  gross  national  product — that  is, 
the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced during  a  year.  In  these  terms  our 
total  wealth  has  grown  a  hundredfold  In  the 
past  century — from  less  than  7  billion  dol- 
lars in  Lincoln's  time  to  more  than  676 
billion  dollars  this  past  year. 

And  mathematically  we  can  determine  that 
the  average  family  today  has  an  annual  dis- 
posable income  of  about  $7,500. 

These  are  comforting  statistics.  They 
measure  accomplishments  in  which  we  can 
take  Justified  pride.  Yet  there  is  a  hazard  In 
relying  too  much  on  gross  measurements. 
When  we  do  this  we  rtin  the  same  risk  as 
the  statistician  who  drowned  while  wading 
a  p>ond  that  averaged  only  two  feet  in  depth. 

This  fellow  came  to  grief  because  he  relied 
entirely  on  generalized  information  and  Ig- 
nored the  Individual  problem. 

The  parallel  Is  that  while  there  is  value 
In  national  economic  statistics  for  our  coun- 
try— our  economy  is  actually  based  wholly 
on  the  individual.  Otir  system  will  work  only 
as  long  as  it  remains  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Individual. 

What  free  enterprise  really  means  Is  that 
the  Individual  has  freedom  of  choice  In  the 
line  of  work  he  goes  into  ...  In  the 
amount  of  work  he  wants  to  do  and  the 
amount  of  wealth  he  accumulates  .  .  .  and 
most  important  of  aU — our  system  gives 
any  man  the  right  to  look  back  on  his  ac- 
complishments and  reflect  with  pride  that 
"I  did  this  with  my  own  efforts." 

We  can  find  the  origins  of  this  emphasis 
on  the  individual  in  the  earliest  reaches  of 
American  history.  The  majority  of  the  early 
colonists  came  to  these  shores  seeking  indi- 
vidual freedom  In  religious  belief,  in  polit- 
ical view  and  in  economic  opportunity. 
When  the  first  colony  was  established  at 
Plymouth  It  was  their  intention  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  on  a  share  and  share 
alike  basis.  All  harvested  crops  and  other 
foodstuffs  were  placed  In  a  common  store- 
house to  be  distributed  according  to  need. 

As  praiseworthy  as  this  may  have  been  on  a 
humanitarian  basis,  it  ignored  man's  desire 
to  shape  his  own  destiny.  The  men  of  that 
colony  knew  their  wants  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  even  if  they  dldnt  get  out  and 
hustle — BO  most  of  them  Just  coasted  along 
and  the  colony  suffered  severe  famine. 

Then  the  rules  were  changed  so  that  any 
man  reaped  what  he  sowed  and  the  bounty 
of  the  land  became  a  reality.  It  was  only 
then  that  the  first  Thanksgiving  became  an 
appropriate  celebration. 

Since  that  day  we  have  progressed  only 
through  the  initiative  of  individuals  ex- 
pressed in  the  settling  of  frontiers  and  the 
development  of  the  resources  with  which 
this  land  Is  blessed.  We  have  progressed 
through  the  individual  creativity  expressed 
in  the  development  of  the  electric  light,  the 
airplane,  the  hamburger  and  the  hula  hoop. 

Our  system  has  been  productive — but  per- 
haps not  perfect.  Throughout  the  years  the 
distribution  of  otir  wealth  has  never  been 
equal.  But  then  It  Is  not  intended  that  It 
should  be.  We  believe  that  only  as  a  man 
sows,  shall  he  reap — according  to  his  own 
efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  opportunity  has  not 
been  distributed  equally  either.  This  In- 
equality Is  certainly  not  intended  under 
our  system  and  this  Is  the  problem  we  want 
to  examine  today. 


We  have  all  heard  stories  and  Innuendos  of 
duplicity  and  greed  In  business.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  have  basis — most  do  not.  I 
believe  you  will-find  the  businessman's  out- 
look on  the  general  welfare  a  lot  closer  to 
the  moral  viewpoint  than  you  may  have 
thought. 

All  of  us  in  this  group  would  quickly  sub- 
scribe to  our  moral  responsibility  in  this 
matter  of  providing  opportunity  to  all  men. 
Our  participation  in  a  program  of  this  type 
attests  that  fact.  , 

The  businessman  Is  eqxiaUy  Interested  In 
ridding  the  land  of  poverty  and  want.  Why? 
Well,  principally,  It's  just  good  business. 

It  is  the  irony  of  our  time  that  the  same 
newspaper  that  reports  the  problems  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  under-employed  on  page 
one  will  also  carry  column  after  column  of 
"help  wanted"  ads  in  the  classified  section. 
At  the  same  time  that  thousands  are  suffer- 
ing the  frustrations  of  Joblessness  and  want, 
business  and  Industry — and  for  that  matter, 
government  and  education — are  searching 
fruitlessly  for  qvialifled  people  to  All  thou- 
sands of  essential  Jobs. 

The  basis  of  our  poverty  problem  is  an  im- 
balance between  the  jobs  available  and  the 
qualiflcations  of  the  people  eager  to  fill 
them. 

The  march  of  progress  Is  all  but  doing 
away  with  the  menial  Jobs  that  demand  very 
little  of  the  Jobholder.  Digging,  carrying, 
loading  and  sweepmg  are  now  almost  always 
done  by  machine. 

This  trend  has  taken  place  in  response  to 
the  demands  of  all  of  us  as  consumers  for 
the  increased  efficiency  of  mechanization  to 
produce  ever  better  goods  at  most  attractive 
prices. 

While  mechanization  and  aut<xnatlon  have 
eliminated  some  jobs,  studies  have  proved 
that  for  every  two  Jobs  made  obsolete  in  this 
way,  three  more  are  created.  And  the  frost- 
ing on  the  cake  is  that  the  newly-created 
jobs  are  always  more  challenging,  better- 
paying  Jobs  than  the  ones  they  replaced  be- 
cause they  are  more  productive  of  the  goods 
and  services'*  demanded  by  the  consiiming 
public. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  coin  is  that  while 
these  Jobs  may  be  more  rewarding — so  are 
they  more  demanding  of  the  skills  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  men  who  hold  them.  In- 
dustry is  desperately  in  need  of  men  and 
women  who  can  fill  these  Jobs  well.  When 
an  operation  is  mechanized  by  any  company, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  re-train  the  displaced 
workers  for  new  Jobs — better  Jobs.  But  the 
individual  who  first  approaches  the  job  mar- 
ket with  no  skills  to  offer  that  the  public  is 
willing  to  buy,  finds  his  chances  are  pretty 
slim. 

During  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's 
we  were  able  to  put  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed people  to  work  on  a  massive  program 
of  construction  of  roads,  parks,  monuments 
and  other  public  works.  But  the  same  solu- 
tion will  not  work  today.  The  public  works 
program  created  jobs  where  none  existed. 
But  a  make-work  program  would  not  solve 
today's  problem  of  preparing  potential  wage 
earners  to  fill  available  jobs  where  they  are 
vitally  needed  and  face  promising  futures. 
Today  we  are  in  a  period  of  high  prosperity 
and  high  employment.  Our  unemployed 
people  find  themselves  In  that  situation  not 
because  there  is  a  shortage  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties but  because  they,  as  individuals,  lack 
either  the  required  skills  or  motivation  or 
both. 

What  we  must  be  able  to  do  Is  to  moti- 
vate and  to  train  presently  unemployable 
people  so  they  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  comi>etitive  Job  market  and  enjoy  the 
opportunity  to  become  productive  citizens. 
This  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  the 
programs  popularly  known  as  the  war  on 
poverty. 

But  It  we  really  are  ready  to  accept  the 
moral  and  the  economic  challenge  of  such 
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on  vmtlcrtaklng  wa  should  be  ready  to  sen 
tt  tlirougla.  This  is  an  Malgnment  that  can 
never  be  accomplished  with  haltWay  meas- 
ures or  wavering  dedication.  There  Is  a  re- 
sponsible role  In  It  for  every  one  of  us.  These 
are  roles  calling  for  a  great  measure  of  what 
Is  often  called  "enlightened  self  Interest." 
The  shortest  route  to  failure  In  our  war  on 
poverty  la  to  consider  the  campaign  as  one 
we  can  simply  consign  to  our  public  agencies. 
True,  we  do  need  government  action  on  the 
Buitter  because  we  are  dealing  with  groups 
of  people  outside  the  reach  of  the  job  mar- 
ket. 

But  If  government  agencies  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  out  their  part  of  this 
war  on  poverty,  It  will  require  that  private 
business  Is  able  to  offer  permanent  employ- 
ihent  opportunities.  Each  segment  has  .\ 
role  to  play. 

Without  attempting  to  minimize  the  ]oti 
our  public  agencies  must  carry  In  a  war  on 
poverty,  I  point  out  that  the  role  of  govern- 
ment ta  to  regulate.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues representing  government  here  todity 
will  agree  that  their  organizations  do  n<]t 
create  wealth.  The  role  of  government  Is  to 
provide  a  climate  In  which  wealth  Is  created 
by  private  business  and  Industry  producing 
useful  goods  and  services. 

The  contribution  that  government  ean 
make  Is  significant — but  It  Is  necessarily 
limited,  'nie  thing  that  public  programs 
ean  do  Is  to  prepare  people  for  productive 
employment.  Beyond  that  point  there  must 
be  rewarding  Jobs  available — and,  I  say  again, 
most  of  these  jobs  must  be  provided  by  pri- 
vate business. 

While  every  war  require  Its  ^are  of 
emergency  legislation,  we  shouldn't  attempt 
to  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for 
this  campialgn.  This  fundamental  economic 
principle  provides  that  the  selling  price  of 
any  Item  Is  established  by  the  need  of  those 
who  would  buy  It.  With  reference  to  the 
job  market,  there  are  good  wages  being  of- 
fered for  a  large  supply  of  jobs  right  now 
because  of  an  unfilled  demand  for  qualified 
people  to  fill  them.  Here  is  the  ready-made 
solution  to  our  poverty  problem  •  •  •  k 
only  we  are  astute  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  It. 

But  we  sometimes  seek  overly  simple  solu- 
tions to  complex  problems.  It  may  seem 
simple  enough  that  if  every  major  employer 
absorbed  Just  a  few  hundred  needy  on  their 
pajrrolls  the  poverty  problem  would  be  licked. 
It  Is  a  compliment,  of  sorts,  that  the  field  of 
business  ts  considered  capable  of  carrying 
this  «ctra  load.  But  such  a  propoeitkHi 
could  lead  to  a  two-fold  tragedy. 

First,  such  a  step  would'  legally  describe 
the  people  it  covers  as  economic  cast-oilb 
who  have  no  social  rote  to  play.  By  robbing 
them  of  motivation  and  opportunity  we 
would  effectively  deny  them  the  chance  at 
ever  betterlDg  themselves. 

Certainly  we  have  had  enough  experience 
with  adopting  peoples  as  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment— or  of  society — to  be  aware  of  the 
hazards  of  this  course. 

The  second  concern  is  in  the  ultimate  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  attempting  to  create 
job  opportunities  where  there  are  none.  Be- 
cause business  today  Is  good — there  are  plenty 
of  job  opportunities  but  only  for  those  who 
can  reach  the  Ugh  level  of  efficiency  that 
current  conditions  demand.  The  employer 
who  takes  en  a  stalT  o(  people  not 
prepared  to  produce  efficiently  is  fkeed  with 
a  considerable  cost  for  which  there  is  no  off- 
setting gain  In  incooa*. 

His  only  course  Is  to  add  this  cost  to  the 
price  of  his  goods.  This  places  it  squarely 
up  to  you,  the  consumer — and  we  have  a 
wealth  of  experience  indicating  that  buyers 
just  wont  buy  when  faced  with  a  price  in- 
crease tbcy  feel  Is  unwarranted.  This  not 
ouly  dooms  the  artlflcially-created  job — but 
places  the  jobs  of  ttooiManrts  of  presently 
employed  quahltod  w«rkcn  in  jeopardy. 


It  Is  no  exaggetatton  to  say  that  success 
In  biislneas  and  Industry  depends  in  great 
measure  on  management's  abHUy  to  hire 
with  discretion.  The  greatest  contribution 
business  c&n  nuOce  to  a  war  on  poverty  Is  to 
stay  in  business — and  stay  profitably  in  busl- 
ncM — to  continue  to  meet  payrolls,  buying 
goods  and  services,  paying  taxes  and  using  a 
portion  of  its  profits  for  reinvestment  In  the 
business  so  that  this  cycle  of  opportunity 
repeats  and  repeats. 

Business  can  alTord  to  offer  employment 
oniy  to  those  persona  whose  skills  are  useful 
in  the  operation  of  the  business — and  even 
then,  only  to  the  number  of  persons  needed 
to  produce  just  enough  goods  to  meet  present 
sales  volume.  While  there  may  seem  to  be 
short-range  benefits  from  hiring  a  few  addi- 
tional people,  including  some  below  required 
skill  levels,  such  a  practice  may  well  create 
a  bigger  economic  problem  by  jeopardizing 
the  future  of  what  may  otherwise  be  a  suc- 
cessful, profitable  business. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "profit" 
baa  acquired  some  unfavorable  connotations. 
Profit  Is  simply  the  gain  that  is  earned 
through  venturing  Investment  capital  and 
hard  work.  The  promise  of  this  gain  is  cer- 
tainly an  Important  motivating  factor  for 
most  businessmen.  But  it  is  more  than  that. 
Because  profit  is  the  means  of  expanding 
each  business  and  industrial  organization, 
It  ts  also  the  means  of  expanding  the  total 
economy.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  means  of 
creating  new  and  better  job  opportunities 
and  for  this  reason  tt  is  as  Important  to 
every  emprtoyee  and  job- applicant  as  It  Is  to 
the  owners. 

I  think  some  of  the  possible  misconcep- 
tions about  profits  originate  ft-om  the  vague 
notions  that  profits  disappear  into  an  Ebe- 
nezer  Scrooge-type  accounting  hoiise  where 
they  benefit  only  the  raiser  who  accumulates 
them. 

Actually,  profits  very  rarely  sit  around 
and  accumulate  anywhere.  Nothing  movee 
faster  nor  works  harder  than  a  doHar  In 
profit 

I  say  this  because  it  Is  out  of  profits  that 
new  manufacturing  plants  and  ofllce  build- 
ings are  paid  for.  It  is  out  of  profits  that 
research  is  financed  to  seek  out  products  and 
services  which  lead  to  new  opportunities. 
It  Is  out  of  profits  that  taxes  are  paid  to 
support  our  common  programs. 

At  SM,  for  example,  we  are  presently  In- 
vesting some  $41  mUllon  a  year  In  research — 
looking  for  new  products  or  ways  of  im- 
proving existing  ones.  The  only  sources  we 
have  for  this  money  Is  from  the  profits  of 
previous  sales. 

This  heavy  investment  in  research  is  the 
key  to  growth  in  our  company.  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  growth  we  were  able  to  provide 
new  Jobs  and  job  promotions  to  thousands 
of  people  during  th«  past  year.  And  I  would 
stress  that  these  were  not  merely  jobs — 
they  were  good  jobs. 

This  same  process  must  go  on  in  thou- 
sands of  large  and  small  companies  all  over 
the  nation  if  business  is  to  be  able  to  fill 
its  responsibility  of  offering  productive  em- 
ployment to  those  in  need  of  it. 

But  I  would  be  equally  candid  in  pointing 
out  that  these  jobs  that  come  about  through 
our  advancing  technology  can  provide  oppor- 
tunity only  to  tbooe  people  who  are  ready 
to  accept  the  reeponslbltlty  we  must  place 
on  them.  Today  even  most  of  the  starting 
jobs  we  have  to  offer  demand  at  least  a  high 
school  education  including  a  good  grasp  of 
the  laasic  sdetices,  mathematics  and  the  com- 
munications skills.  lilOBt  of  this  prepara- 
tion— and  the  0K>tlvatlon  that  underlies  it — 
must  be  carried  out  in  the  family  and  in  the 
schools,  oLxirehes,  and  other  institutions  of 
the  community.  This  is  where  each  one  »t 
you  has  an  important  role  to  play. 

Our  war  against  iKwerty  must  not  be  lim- 
ited  to  war  against  econooilc  powrty — bat 


also  m\ist  be  concerned  with  poverty  of  the 
soul  as  well. 

The  moat  essential  Ingredient  In  the  prep- 
aration of  any  citizen  1b  the  preparation  tliat 
makes  him  or  her  want  to  become  a  produc- 
tive menit>er  of  society.  There  is  nothing 
more  tragic  than  the  person  who  wants  only 
to  sit  quietly  under  the  money  tree  and 
gather  a  few  windfalls  to  meet  his  needs. 
While  this  man  may  be  secure  from  pov- 
erty of  the  pocketbook  and  hunger  of  the 
belly,  he  most  certainly  will  suffer  poverty 
of  the  soul.  He  will  never  be  able  to  stand 
straight  and  tell  the  world:    "I  did  that!" 

It  is  unfortunate  that  scriptural  references 
have  often  been  taken  so  literally  to  suggest 
there  must  be  a  breech  between  Godliness 
and  material  possessions. 

I  can't  help  but  believe  that  any  man's 
contemplation  of  the  meaning  of  Ufe  and 
his  relationship  to  the  Almighty  might  be 
drowned  out  by  the  rvnnbllng  of  his  empty 
stomach.  Isn't  it  more  likely  that  if  we 
can  relieve  economic  hardship  and  demon- 
strate just  reward  that  other  opportunities 
of  life  can  better  assume  their  right  di- 
mensions? 

Through  the  satisfaction  of  effectively 
meeting  ecu-thly  responsibllties  I  wonder  if 
we  can't  stimulate  splrtual  probing? 

This,  I  tMlieve.  Is  a  most  proper  concern 
of  the  Christian  family  and  I  feel  that  you. 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  to  be  commended 
tor  participating  In  this  type  of  program. 

I  believe  that  when  Christ  seemed  to  speak 
out  against  the  wealthy,  he  really  was  coa- 
cerned  with  the  undue  preoccupation  with 
accumulation  of  riches.  Certainly  extreme 
concern  with  affluence  Is  the  origin  of  just 
as  many  family  problems  as  Is  poverty. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  in  our  churches 
and  our  communities  is  the  whole  man — the 
balanced  man — who  carries  bis  spiritual  and 
his  material  values  in  their  proper  per- 
spectives. It  is  this  same  whole  man  that 
the  business  world  is  eager  to  hire. 

There  Is  one  more  aspect  of  this  field  of 
economic  opportunity  that  we  should  take 
up  here  as  a  responsibility  both  of  business 
and  of  the  Christian  family. 

We  are  all  aware  that  opportunity  is  not 
equal  among  all  our  people  and  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  opportunity  has  been  especially 
unequal  to  members  of  certain  minorities 
among  our  populations. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  here  today  has  ever 
intentionally  denied  opportunity  to  a  Negro, 
Mexican-American,  Indian  or  member  of  any 
other  minority  group.  But  we  may  have 
been  either  indifferent  or  simply  unaware 
of  the  need  to  provide  equal  opportunities. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  cite  3M  as 
an  example.  I  have  been  with  the  Company 
for  more  than  30  years.  And  for  all  of  that 
time,  and  I  dont  know  how  many  years  be- 
fore, the  Company  has  had  a  stated  policy 
of  hiring  the  most  qualified  persons  avail- 
able without  regard  to  race  or  religion.  And 
we  have  lived  up  to  this  policy  for  as  far  back 
as  I  know  anything  about  it.  Certainly  long 
before  ClvU  Rights  became  a  major  issue, 
3M  hired  without  bias. 

Our  only  concern  has  been  to  get  qualified 
people.  We  don't  seek  and  don't  deserve  any 
particular  credit  for  this  policy.  We  were 
simply  following  the  dictates  of  good  busi- 
ness. And  any  member  of  a  minority  group 
who  applied  for  a  job  at  3M  found  that  his 
application  was  considered  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  his  qualifications  for  a  particular 
job. 

However,  Mirough  the  years  we  made  no 
particular  effort  to  make  our  hiring  pollclee 
known  to  minority  groupa.  Por  one  reason,  I 
think  we  were  a  little  fearful  of  appearlag  to 
claim  credit  where  none  waa  deserved.  The 
fact  is.  aa  we  have  slnoa  ICMrnad,  members 
of  minority  groups  tended  to  stay  away  from 
our  employnoent  ofllces  either  because  of 
timidity  or  the  desire  to  avoid  the  repetitioti 
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of  previous,  embarrassinf  Bituations  they  had 
encountered  elsewhere. 

We  now  talk  about  out  wiUingnees  to  offer 
equal  opportuniUes.  For  example,  locaUy,  we 
have  worked  with  JiJr.  Cecil  Newman,  the 
publisher  of  the  Negro  newspapers — the  St. 
Paul  Recorder  and  the  Minneapolis  Spokes- 
man. Mr.  Newman  occasionally  carries  a 
news  item  about  a  Negjo  who  has  taken  a 
job  at  3M.  His  articles  Invariably  point  out 
that  jobs  are  available  at  3M  for  qualified 
•Negroes.  ( 

Our  recrulOng  practlcttt  now  also  include 
advertising  in  minority  newspapers,  working 
with  organizations  reprjeBenting  minorities 
and  participating  in  prob-ams  to  encourage 
members  of  minority  groiitos  to  prepare  them- 
selves and  to  look  towaw  us  as  a  potential 
employer.  I 

AU  of  us  are  galningj  b  better  grasp  on 
our  moral  responslbiUty^  in  this  matter  of 
human  rights.  Yet  it  is  Interesting  to  con- 
sider how  closely  our  economic  self-interest 
parallels  the  moral  view. 

These  are  my  thoughts  on  the  role  of 
profits  in  Christian  f amilV-  life.  It  is  through 
the  creation  of  profit  tljltt  we  cannot  only 
provide  for  o\ir  material  needs  but  contribute 
to  the  spiritual  saUsfactlhn  that  comes  from 
achievement. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  Wie  opportunity  to 
offer  these  ideas  to  a  grdup  of  this  type,  for 
after  all,  our  national  ecinomy  must  first  be 
understood  if  It  Is  to  cditlnue  to  function 
and  serve  us  all  .  .  .  and  you  can  help. 

We  can't  have  the  frulte  of  our  economic 
system  without  having  the  system  Itself, 
ind  we  carmot  afford  a  I  Weaker  system  be- 
caiase  the  size  of  the  gc#flen  egg  can  never 
exceed  the  dimensions  dt  the  goose. 


CONCXU8ION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  bFFICER  (Mr. 
GoRK  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  ID  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

i. 


MRS.  MARY  t]  BROOKS 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  i$  S.  3553. 

The  Senate  resumed 
of  the  bill  (S.  3553)  foi]  i 
Mary  T.  Brooks. 


Che  consideration 
the  relief  of  Mrs. 


ORDER  OF  Bl  ISINESS 


OFFICER.     The 


The     PRESIDING     

Senator  from  Arkanss4  [Mr.  McClel- 
lan]  is  recognized  undert  the  previous  or- 
der. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  iWr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    t  fem  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of|a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consenlt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  (>rdered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AJCT  OP  1966 

The    PRESIDING    6FFICER.      The 
pending  question  is  on,  .agreeing  to  the 


motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HH.  14765)  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State 
Jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate 
the  desegregation  of  public  education  and 
other  public  facilities,  to  provide  judicial 
relief  against  discriminatory  housing 
practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

ADDITIONAL    SIGNERS    OF    CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  be  added  to 
the  cloture  motion  and  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  be  allowed  to 
sign  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNDALE]  be  added  to  the 
signatures  on  the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  sign  the  cloture 
motion,  which  I  believe  is  pending  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
contemplating  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
would  be  debated  at  some  length,  I  have 
made  extensive  preparations  to 'engage 
In  a  series  of  speeches  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  to  fully  explain  its  defects  before 
we  resushed  a  vote  on  final  passage. 

In  view  of  the  present  parliamentary 
situation,  however,  there  is  the  prob- 
ability that  it  will  not  become  necessary 
for  me  to  speak  on  all  aspects  of  the 
measure  or  to  speak  in  detail  regarding 
it.  Should  the  pending  cloture  motion 
be  unsuccessful  there  may  be  a  with- 
drawal of  this  measure  and  further  effort 
to  enact  it  dispensed  with  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  Of  course,  I  may  be  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  may  not  materialize. 
If  further  persistent  effort  is  made  after 
an  unsuccessful  c'oture  vote,  if  cloture  is 
unsuccessful,  I  shall  speak  in  more  detail 
about  the  measure  than  I  shall  do  today. 
If  cloture  is  successful,  of  course,  my  op- 
portumty  to  discuss  the  biU  in  detail  and 
at  length,  and  to  point  out  all  the  evils  it 
contains,  may  be  limited.  Mr.  President, 
the  citizens  of  this  country  who  are  not 
fully  cognizant  of  the  violence  that  the 
bill  contains  deserve  the  benefit  of  full 
discussion  of  it.  The  Congress  should 
not  enact  a  biU— this  bUl— which  would 
do  serious  Injury  to  the  personal  liberty 
of  Individuals  and  would  generally  im- 
dermine  the  great  freedom  that  our  peo- 
ple have  heretofore  enjoyed  without  full 
and  free  debate. 
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There  is  an  effort  to  pass  this  bill  by 
elements  outside  of  Congress.  There  are 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
civil  rights  legislation  by  elements  in 
this  Nation  that  are  today  engaged  in 
deliberate  turbulence,  strife,  anc^  turmoil, 
trying  to  intimidate  the  Congress  into 
passing  this  measure  and  other  measures 
Uke  it.  I  hope  that  Congress  never 
yields  to  those  who  would  seek  to  ap- 
pease these  elements.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  in  particular  never  yields  to  the 
pressures  of  coercion  and  intimidation 
by  mob  violence.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
our  country  if  that  character  of  influence 
ever  dominates  the  legislative  branch,  or  * 
either  of  the  other  two  branches  of  our 
Government.  Those  forces  are  present 
throughout  the  Nation  today  and  they 
are  resorting  to  those  means  to  try  to 
influence  this  legislation. 

Mob  violence  in  a  civilized  society  is 
abhorrent.  The  people  of  my  State — 
like  the  vast  majority  of  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation — deplore  such 
action.  The  mob,  as  an  instrument  of 
foree,  intimidation,  coercion,  and  com- 
pulsion, has  no  place — no  proper  role — 
in  a  democratic  society.  It  is  completely 
inimical  to  every  concept  and  Ideal  of 
government  under  a  rule  of  law. 

The  heat  of  passion  and  anger  gen- 
erated by  the  mob  stimulates  uncon- 
trolled emotions;  dethrones  reason;  and 
Incites  to  hate,  violence,  and  destruction. 
Violence  begets  violence;  willful  destruc- 
tion spreads.  It  becomes  wanton  and 
Indiscriminate,  and  personal  injuries — 
even  death— ensue. 

We  have  witnessed  this  In  the  past 
several  months  In  many  sections  of  our 
country.  What  I  am  saying  Is  not  theory 
and  not  speculation.  It  has  already 
occurred. 

Mob  demonstrations  and  rioting 
harden  and  solidify  prejudices.  They 
can  never  and  will  never  ameloriate 
them.  The  arena  of  violence  is  not  the 
crucible  for  the  resolving  of  issues,  the 
solving  of  problems,  or  the  fixing  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Force,  as  a  tool  of  the  mob  is  not  a 
valid  instrument  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, nor  is  it  the  answer  to  the  anger, 
confusion,  and  frustration  that  has  been 
engendered  by  agitators  and  extremists. 
This  is  a  lesson  that  civil  rights  leaders 
need  to  leai-n  and  that  mob  demonstra- 
tors and  rioters  should  be  made  to  ob- 
serve. 

I  make  this  next  statement  with  em- 
phasis and  with  regret  but  I  think  It  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  that  it  be 
made  at  this  time,  because  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  pervading  our 
coimtry  and  the  business  of  the  Senate 
today  make  this  statement  proper.  I 
want  to  state  for  the  Record  that  when 
our  Government,  for  political  expedi- 
ency or  in  an  attempt-to  placate  minori- 
ties in  their  imreasonable  demands, 
resorts  to  the  force  of  punitive  and 
unconstitutional  statutes,  it  degrades  the 
majesty  of  Its  authority,  destroys  con- 
fidence in  its  Integrity,  and  ultimately 
Invites  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  the 
very  agitators  it  undertook  to  appease. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  are  once  again 
witnessing  the  technique  of  the  double  R 
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operstlan — the  Ncfroes  riot  and  the  Con- 
sreas  reacts.  Pour  major  civil  rights  bills 
hare  been  enacted  into  law  wttWn  the 
past  9  years.  And  now,  the  Congress  Is 
called  upon  again — nay,  it  is  being  told 
that  yet  another  bill  must  be  enacted  in 
this  civil  rights  shell  game  of  delusion 
and  deceit.  In  trying  to  comply  and 
appease  by  meeting  the  unreasonable  and 
Illegal  demands  of  these  minority  groups, 
we  are  inttalgisg  false  hopes  and  pur- 
suing an  illusion.  It  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  incessant  and  insatiable  de- 
mands of  the  extremists  in  the  clvH 
rights  movement. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  worte 
of  s  southern  Member  of  this  bociy 
spoken  with  relation  to  the  civil  rights 
legislation  are  nsnidly  cavalierly  dis- 
missed wittiout  concern  or  consideration. 
The  charge  is  made  that  we  are  pre.ru- 
diced,  and  everything  we  say  thereft)re 
must  be  discounted  or  disregarded.  But 
let  no  one  be  deluded  into  thinking  that 
this  pending  clvfl  rights  bin.  or  any  other 
civil  rights  bill  for  1*8*  matter,  will  abate 
or  extinguish  the  flames  of  unrest,  riots, 
and  mob  rule  currently  raging  In  the 
streets  of  many  of  our  major  cities.  An- 
other civil  rights  wn— another  law — wlH 
not  resolve  any  issues  or  solve  the  prob- 
l«n8  involved.  Thus,  the  leaders  of  this 
Nation  and  others  who  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  advocacy  for  these  Ineffective 
and  harmful  remedies  are  engaging  in  a 
lot  of  sham  and  pretense.  They  are 
slmidy  creating  false  hopes  in  those  who 
may  be  so  gullible  as  to  believe  that  this 
bill  will  serve  as  a  palliative  to  the  ills 
and  sufferings  that  this  civil  rights  con- 
troversy has  fostered  upon  our  Nation. 

The  Negro  says  he  does  not  have  a 
Job.  So  he  demonstrates  and  riots,  and 
the  Congress  passes  a  civil  rights  law 
saying  that  he  wHl  have  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  get  a  job.  But,  the  bill  does  not 
create  any  new  jobs.  So,  a  false  hope 
and  delusion  is  created;  and,  when  the 
Negro  awakens  to  the  stark  reality  of  the 
situation — when  he  flnda  that  no  job  Is 
immediately  forthcoming  to  him — he 
demonstrates  and  rlpts  again. 

The  Negro  says  that  he  has  inade<iaate 
housing,  smd  he  demonstrates  and  riots 
about  that.  So,  the  administration  sends 
this  bill  to  Congress  providing  for  open 
housing.  But,  would  this  bill  really  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  the  Negro?  Of 
course  not.  So,  we  go  through  the  mo- 
tions—in this  case,  an  arduous  process  of 
cranking  np  the  gigantic  power  of  this 
Government  to  pass  another  law.  Bot 
what  win  we  accomplish?  We  wlU  have 
simply  turned  some  wheels,  made  soiBe 
speeches,  encouraged  more  agitation,  and 
greater  and  more  unreasonable  demands. 
The  Negro  people  will  not  be  greatly  ben- 
efited thereby,  and  we  will  have  pro- 
vided no  real  effective  solution  to  the 
problem. 

If  our  Government  is  really  going  to 
aUeviate  or  eradicate  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  inequality  in  all  forms  and  if  it  is 
its  purpose  to  eliminate  personal  predi- 
lections, prejudice,  and  bias  wherever 
and  whenever  they  exist,  then  I  suggest 
It  is  embarking  on  the  wrong  course 
when  It  proposes  to  do  this  simply  by  in- 
sisting on  the  enactment  of  still  another 
in  a  long  series  of  civil  rights  bills. 


Mr.  President,  we  should  know  by  now 
that  a  true  and  correct  solution  of  these 
problems  can  only  be  found  in  and  ap- 
plied by  tlie  processes  of  evolution  and 
not  by  the  forces  of  revolution.  But,  If 
the  force  of  revolution  is  to  be  our  na- 
tional policy  and  the  instrument  tJiat  we 
choose  to  solve  our  Ills — if  it  Is  to  be  our 
vehicle  of  progress  together  with  huge 
Pederal  spending  programs  designed  to 
relieve  the  individual  and  the  State  and 
local  oommunitles  from  their  proper  re- 
sponsiUUties — then  we  uust  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  money  presses  will  soon 
have  to  ran  day  and  night  to  print  the 
currency.  Government  bonds,  and  other 
evidences  of  debt  required  to  supply  the 
funds  that  wiU  be  necessary  to  support 
such  programs  and  peiiciw.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  course  can  be  pursued — that 
this  can  be  done— without  sacrificing  om- 
liberties  and  destroying  our  country  in 
the  process.  That  ie  too  high  a  price 
to  pay.  Mr.  President.  Temporary  politi- 
cal expediency  may  seemingly  dictate 
such  a  course,  but  the  bitter  fruits  of  it 
will,  in  the  end,  be  national  disaster. 

They  are  not  going  to  solve  or  eradi- 
cate poverty  in  this  country  by  simply 
pouring  out  money  without  requiring 
comparable  and  corresponding  respon- 
slbilky  and  action  on  tlie  part  of  those 
whose  distress  tt  is  sought  to  relieve. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  success- 
fully defend  tills  Nation,  our  liberties, 
and  our  freedom  against  all  external 
threats  and  dangers,  but  I  am  increas- 
ingly disturt)ed  and  concerned  with  the 
persistent  assaults  that  are  made  on  our 
institutions  from  within. 

Btr.  President,  every  liot  in  this  coun- 
try today,  an  of  the  riots  that  we  have 
experienced,  are,  in  their  proper  defini- 
tion and  interpretation,  an  assault  upon 
our  institutions.  Every  riot  is  an  assault 
upon  law  and  order,  upon  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  duly  constituted. 
Those  who  participate  disregard  the 
processes  of  justice,  of  the  courts,  and 
of  the  administrative  powers  that  are 
duly  constituted  imder  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  our  Government. 

The  deteriorating  sense  of  obUgatlon 
that  exists  and  the  rising  waves  of  ir- 
responsibility sweeping  this  Nation  today 
are  distressingly  alarming.  The  lawless- 
ness, the  riots,  the  looting,  and  the  mobs 
are  aU  symboUc  of  a  nation  caught  up  in 
turmoil  with  revolutionary  tendencies 
toward  social  and  political  chaos  that 
border  on  and  which  might  weU  lead  to 
anarchy. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  proc- 
esses of  anarchy  are  at  work  in  this 
country.  Every  element,  every  segment, 
every  organization  that  has  ulterior  mo- 
tives against  our  Government  is  con- 
tributing to  the  distressing  conditions 
that  we  are  witnessing  today.  We  need 
desperately  to  return  to  reason,  to  re- 
store respect  for  the  fundamentals  of 
our  national  Constitution.  I  say  unhesi- 
tatingly that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  the  one  to 
make  tite  beginning,  to  make  the  start, 
because  it  has  departed  so  far  from  rea- 
son that  some  of  its  decisions  tend  to  en- 
courage the  practices  and  the  actions 
that  are  being  resorted  to  today  to  try 
to  force  and  intimidate  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States  and  the  executive 
branch  of  tills  Government  to  take  ac- 
tions to  placate  those  forces  that  de- 
mand the  benefits,  but  rtiirk  Uie  respon- 
sibUltles  that  belong  to  free  men. 

To  repeat,  we  need  desperately  to  re- 
turn to  reason,  to  restore  respect  for  the 
fundamentals  of  our  national  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  preserve  order  and  enforce 
our  laws  with  the  paramount  purpose  of 
protecting  society  instead  of  interpreting 
and  administering  them  to  the  advan- 
tage and  accommodation  of  the  criminal. 
Law  enforcement  has  deteriorated  in 
this  country,  and  it  started  from  the  top, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  began  tamper- 
ing with  the  Constitution  and  giving  it 
interpretations  that  were  never  Intended. 
That  is  wlien  disrespect  for  the  law  be- 
gan to  arise,  and  civil  disobedience  be- 
gan to  become  prevalent  and  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  in  many  sections  of  our 
land. 

New  laws — and  especially  new  civil 
rights  laws — are  not  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  the  Negro  ghetto.  Testimony 
tn  recent  hearings  held  on  urban  prob- 
lems by  a  subconunittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
pointed  repeatedly  to  tiie  aUeged  need 
for  more  and  more  money  if  we  are  to 
end  the  blights  of  our  cities.  The  cost 
to  fulfUl  those  needs  for  some  60  to  75 
of  our  larger  cities  has  been  placed  as 
high  as  $250  bilUon.  If  we  project  the 
ratio  of  that  figure  to  aH  cities  in  the 
Nation  that  have  the  same  or  comparable 
problems,  the  cost  obviously  wiU  be  so 
astronomical  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
problems  cited  in  support  of  this  pend- 
ing civil  rights  measure.  But,  this  bill 
is  really  providing  no  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  engaging  in  the  perennial 
legislative  sheU  game  of  delusion  and 
deceit. 

But  not  all  are  deluded  and  deceived, 
Mr.  President.  Let  us  consider  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  subcommittee 
hearings  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred. Claude  Brown,  a  Negro  and  au- 
thor of  "Manchild  in  the  Promised 
Land,"  in  a  re^Mnse  to  the  question  of 
whether  he  anticipates  the  white  and 
Negro  conmnmities  working  out  some  of 
the  problems  stated: 

It  has  to  b«  done,  or  els*  there  won't  be 
aay  working  ont  of  the  problems.  But  so 
far.  all  the  white  community  has  tried  to  do 
to  placate,  you  kaow.  jtut  keep  the  niggers 
cool,  you  know.  Pass  the  clvU  rights  bUl. 
Moet  negroes  who  are  aware  of,  who  have 
been  around,  have  the  slightest  bit  of  aware- 
ness of  what  Is  going  on  ixjiltlcally  In  the 
country,  they  take  the  civil  rights  bill  as  a 
new  method  of  placating  the  Negro. 

Tou  know,  It  Is  like  say  25  years  ago  they 
give  us  Joe  Louis  to  identify  with.  Then 
let's  say  18  years  later  they  give  us  Ralph 
Bunche  to  Identify  with.  Now  that  wasn't 
working  out  so  well,  so  they  are  going  to  give 
us  clvU  righU  bill  and  this  Is  Just  the  latest 
method  of  placating  the  negroes. 

Obviously,  witness  Brown  is  under  no 
iUusions  about  tlie  true  nature  of  this 
civil  rights  bill,  Mr.  President.  He  rec- 
ognizes and  Identifies  both  the  realities 
and  the  fallacies  oi  this  legislation. 

This  measure  is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
panacea  for  the  riots,  the  looting,  and 
the  mobs  roaming  the  streets  of  Ameri- 
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can  cities  today.  Th  li  biU  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  real  neieds  of  our  time  and 
for  the  sacrifices  we  must  be  willing  to 
make  if  we  are  to  ^hieve  the  higher 
and  enduring  goals  of  a  truly  great  so- 
ciety. If  we  do  not  preserve  our  na- 
tional institutions,  oiir  Ideals  of  freedom 
for  the  individual,  and  our  incentives  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  our  re- 
spect for  law,  then  all  will  lose  and  suf- 
fer— white  and  colored  alike. 

I  truly  believe  that  we  are  today  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  seeds  of  violence  and 
disrespect  for  law  soim  by  some  leaders 
of  our  minority  grouM.  And  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  sowing]  of  these  seeds  has 
been  condoned  by  some  of  our  national 
leaders. 

Consider  the  degre^  of  encouragement 
and  succor  that  musti  liave  been  derived 
by  some  of  the  wordj  of  our  President 
when  he  used  the  battle  cry  of  our  Ne- 
groes, "we  shaU  overcfame,"  in  calling  for 
prompt  enactment  of  j  $.  voting  rights  bill 
in  1965. 

Imagine  the  comfopt,  encouragement, 
and  reaction  of  certain  Negro  groups 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said  "we  shaU  overcome"  when  demand- 
ing of  the  Congress  fftjat  it  pass  legisla- 
tion to  "placate"  the  Negro,  as  described 
by  witness  Claude  Brown,  author  of 
"Manchild  in  the  Promised  Land." 

Imagine,  too,  thdir  encouragement 
and  reaction  when  tha  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  declares  in  a  public 
address  that  he  could  "lead"  a  "mighty 
good  revolt"  under  cbjnparable  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  in  ihy  judgment,  it  is 
Ignoble  and  tragic  fir  the  Congress  to 
succumb  to  threats  of  blackmail— threats 
of  blood  running  in  the  streets  unless  this 
so-called  civil  rights  blU  or  that  so-called 
civil  rights  blU  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

Respect  for  the  lai^  and  its  enforce- 
ment suffers  irrevocably  when  such 
means  are  used.  And  po,  too,  it  is  greatly 
dimhiished  and  impaired  when  mil'- 
tant  Negro  leaders  like  Stokely  Carml- 
chael  caU  for  the  us^  of  black  power- 
when  he  calls  on  out-  Negro  troops  in 
Vietnam  to  lay  down!  their  arms,  when 
he  implies  the  threat  bif  a  black  revolt— 
and  when  Negro  leadiars  preach  that  it 
Is  perfectly  aU  right  to  Ignore  and  break 
laws  which  they  find  moralistlcally  un- 
sound. Such  advocaoies  are  seeds  of 
rebellion,  revolution,  and  anarchy.  We 
have  a  nation — a  govfernment— founded 
on  laws,  and,  when  d?Bance  of  the  law 
can  be  openly  preach«4  and  encouraged 
with  impunity,  as  we  witness  In  these 
Instances,  then  our  internal  security  Is 
positively  endangered. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  'this  Carmichael 
and  folks  like  him  wajlk  the  streets  of 
America  today,  stirrliijg  up  strife.  He 
made  a  statement  on  rtationwide  televi- 
sion, encouraging  thf  colored  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  not  to  fight.  I  thought  of 
him  the  other  day,  w^en  I  read  of  two 
white  men  being  court-imartialed  because 
they  refused  to  take  a|  bus  to  start  their 
journey  to  Vietnamj  under  military 
orders. 

Yet  Carmichael  commits  no  crime  ap- 
parently, when  he  engijes  in  such  prop- 
aganda, and  makes  il^  of  that  effort 
to  try  to  influence  aif  undermine  the 


war  effort.  They  say,  "You  can't  prose- 
cute him;  he  has  violated  no  law."  But 
you  can  draft  a  boy  and  put  him  In 
uniform,  put  him  imder  the  military  com- 
mand, and  say,  "You  take  that  bus  or 
that  plane  and  go  abroad  and  fight"; 
and  if  he  declines  to  do  it,  he  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  in  effect,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  court-martial,  and  is  court-mar- 
tialed and  convicted,  and  a  sentence  is 
imposed  upon  him. 

Where  is  the  justice  of  it?  How  can 
we  blame  people,  sometimes,  for  begin- 
ning to  wonder  if  justice  has  not  taken 
filght  in  this  country.  In  this  period  of 
hysteria,  agitation,  and  turmoil?  We  had 
better  return  to  reason  before  it  Is  too 
late. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  recent  remarks  suggesting  a  return  to 
responsibUity.  It  would  certainly  be 
well  for  the  President  to  repeat  such 
sentiments  more  often  and  with  greater 
emphasis.  But,  calls  for  responsibility 
will  likely  prove  to  be  nonpersuasive  and 
ineffectusd  so  long  as  our  leadership  tol- 
erates and  encourages  provocative  dem- 
onstrations that  Incite  violence  and  riot- 
ing. 

Each  new  civil  rights  bUl  passed  by 
the  Congress  has  been  passed  at  the  in- 
sistence and  because  of  the  intimidation 
and  coercion  of  minority  group  leaders. 
Each  new  concession  the  Congress  has 
made  to  those  agitators  has  brought 
forth  from  them  stiU  more  and  greater 
demands.  This  dangerous  and  out- 
rageous trend,  if  continued,  will  finally 
so  contaminate  and  pei'vert  the  processes 
of  democracy  that  law  and  order  wiU  be 
subverted  to  the  whims  and  arbitrary 
power  of  rebeUious  and  revolutionary  mi- 
norities. Black  power.  Is  that  what  we 
want  to  have  dominate  America? 

I  recently  appeared  on  a  television 
panel  show  and  was  asked  if  I  thought 
the  foUowing  statement  by  the  SNCC 
leader,  Stokely  Carmichael,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  incite  violence.  He  was  quoted 
as  saying : 

We  don't  get  the  vote,  we're  going  to  burn 
down  the  cities.  Don't  be  ashamed  when 
they  sUrt  talking  about  looting.  White 
folks  are  going  to  start  running  tomorrow, 
and  they  should  take  their  dirty-cracker  cops 
with  them. 

Such  comments  obviously  hicite  vio- 
lence, and  we  in  the  South  have  warned 
repeatedly  that  such  incidences  would 
occur  if  this  Nation — if  our  Govern- 
ment— embarked  as  it  has  on  a  course 
of  trying  to  appease  minority  groups  by 
making  concessions  that  tiansgress  the 
fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  to  the  injuiy  of  the  majority. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  bill  repre- 
sents. 

This  same  Stokely  Carmichael  on  the 
television  program  "Meet  the  Press"  on 
August  21,  1966.  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  as  to  whether  he 
would  serve  In  Vietnam,  replied: 

No.  I  would  not  fight  in  Vietnam,  abso- 
lutely not,  and  I  urge  every  black  man  In 
this  country  not  to  fight  In  Vietnam. 

If  he  has  a  right  to  do  that,  every  fa- 
ther and  mother  in  this  country  has  the 
right  to  do  the  same  tiling;  and  when  we 
all  resort  to  such  tactics  as  those,  there 


wIU  be  no  America  as  we  have  known  It. 
There  will  be  no  freedom  in  this  land,  and 
constituted  authority  by  the  will  and  con- 
sent of  the  people  wlU  perish. 

Mr.  President,  this  seditious  statement 
and  attitude  on  the  part  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael Is  a  natural  consequence  and 
product  of  the  programs  of  concession 
and  the  policy  of  appeasement  that  our 
Government  has  pursued. 

So  long  as  the  leadership  of  this  Na- 
tion condones,  tolerates,  and  encourages 
an  atmosphere  wherein  such  dislosral, 
perfidious,  and  traitorous  comments  and 
the  civil  disobedience  and  rebellion  they 
incite  becomes  commonplace,  we  can  ex- 
pect a  continuation  of  violence  and  mob 
rule  in  the  streets  of  some  of  our  cities. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  at- 
tributes of  leadership  Is  courage — cour- 
age that  does  not  yield  to  threats  of  po- 
Utlcal  reprisal'  or  falter  when  confronted 
by  the  mob.  We  cannot  permanently 
and  wisely  deal  with  the  problems  of 
racial  strife  in  our  cities  and  urban  areas 
by  throwing  up  another  smoke  screen 
and  again  engaging  in  the  fraudulent 
sheU  game  of  passing  another  civil  rights 
bin.  This  measure  before  us  today  does 
not  satisfy  the  agitators — the  black  pow- 
er advocates.  They  have  already  con- 
demned as  unacceptable,  the  House 
modified  version  of  title  rv.  So  have 
Martin  Luther  King  and  all  of  the  others. 
So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  them  are  satis- 
fied with  it. 

Another  civil  rights  measure  wiU  not 
placate  them.  They  wUl  be  back  here  for 
more  and  more. 

If  we  were  to  pass  the  biU  In  its  origi- 
nal form  and  compel  every  homeowner  in 
the  coimtry  to  abide  by  title  rv  as  orlgi- 
naUy  introduced,  these  people  would  stiU 
not  be  satisfied.  They  would  be  back, 
and  the  next  time  they  wiU  probably  de- 
mand that  the  Government  purchase  a 
number  of  homes  in  each  rural  and  urban 
white  settlement  in  this  country  and 
make  those  homes  available  to  them  on 
credit  so  that  they  might  have  equality. 
Are  we  ready  to  do  that? 

We  will  not  appease  them  and  we  can- 
not satisfy  their  demands.  This  would 
not  be  the  end  of  it.  If  we  were  to  pass 
this  bin,  there  would  still  be  others  to 
foUow. 

The  Congress  has  heretofore  enacted 
into  law  a  series  of  bills  comprising  a 
most  comprehensive  and  far-reachln?: 
civil  rights  program.  These  measures 
previously  enacted  have  had  a  disturbing 
impact  on  the  daily  lives  of  millions  and 
millions  of  American  citizens.  They  con- 
tain, among  others,  a  multitude  of  pro- 
visions relating  to  voting,  desegregation 
of  schools  and  of  aU  public  facilities, 
equal  access  to  public  accommodations, 
and  fair  and  equal  opportunities  for 
emplojrment. 

In  addition,  much  legislation  dealing 
with  so-caUed  civil  rights  Issues  and  de- 
mands has  been  enacted  by  the  several 
States,  and  vast  simis  are  now  being 
expended  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  the  States  to  increase  educational 
and  job  training  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race  and  to  eliminate 
every  last  vestige  of  alleged  Improper 
racial  discrimination. 
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minnnis  of  dollars  are  being  spent  for 
the  relief  and  assistance  of  the  impover- 
ished, for  expanded  and  accelerated  edu- 
cational programs,  for  vocational  train- 
ing of  the  imsldlled  and  Illiterate,  for  the 
creation  of  new  jobs  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties, for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and 
for  a  host  of  other  services  all  designed 
to  help  the  underprivileged  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  members  of  the  Negro 
race.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  ef- 
forts, civil  rights  leaders  are  still  not 
satisfied.  They  are  demanding  more  and 
more,  their  discontent  grows  more  in- 
tense, and  demonstration  marches  and 
riots  are  getting  larger  and  bec<Hning 
more  frequent. 

Mr.  President,  when  these  comprehen- 
sive measures  were  presented,  the  Con- 
gress was  warned  that  it  was  imperative 
that  they  be  enacted,  because  the  "rising 
tide  of  discontent  was  threatening  the 
public  safety  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try." We  were  told  that  failiire  to  pass 
those  measures  would  lead  to  racial  strife 
which  would  "cause  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  to  pass  from  reasonable  and 
responsible  men  to  purveyors  of  hate  and 
violence,  endangering  domestic  tran- 
quillity, retarding  our  national  economic 
and  social  progress  and  weakening  the 
respect  with  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
xeguxis  us."  See  my  remarks  in  the 
CoMGSSSSiONAL  RECORD,  volume  110,  part 
9.  page  7880. 

Congress  was  assured  that  the  enact- 
ment of  those  several  bills  would  lessen 
tensions  and  encourage  the  exercise  of 
self-restraint;  that  their  enactment 
"would  eliminate  the  need  for  street 
demonstrations,  mass  picketing,  and 
parades"  which  were  then  c(Mning  into 
use  as  weapons  of  coercion  and  cran- 
pulslon. 

What  are  the  conditions  today?  Did 
fhe  passage  of  the  other  civil  rights 
measures  eliminate  the  conditions  which 
existed,  or  have  those  conditions  grown 
worse? 

Tlie  Presiding  Officer  can  answer  that 
question.  Every  citizen  in  the  country 
knows  the  answer  to  that  question. 
Ccmditlons  have  worsened  by  the  hour 
since  the  passage  of  the  previous  civil 
rights  measures,  and  they  will  worsen 
by  the  hour  if  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966  is  passed.  Can  we  not  learn  from 
experience? 

Unhivpily,  Congress  capitulated,  met 
their  demaoids,  and  enacted  those  meas- 
ures into  law.  Have  those  civil  rights 
laws .  produced  domestic  tranquility? 
They  have  not.  Have  they  Improved 
racial  relations?  They  have  not.  Have 
they  stopped  marches,  demonstrations, 
riots,  and  turmoil?  They  have  not.  In- 
stead, those  laws  have  been  a  source  of 
constant  agitation  and  aggravation  and 
even  greater  provocation. 

Mass  picketing  and  other  forms  of 
demonstration  are  rampant,  and  the 
violence,  the  kilUng  of  iimocent  people, 
and  the  wanton  and  vicious  destruction 
of  private  property  has  spread  to  many 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  West,  in  the 
North,  and  in  the  East — which,  incident- 
ally, are  the  primary  sources  of  author- 
ship and  strongest  support  of  civil  rights 
programs.  All  of  this  is  conducive  to 
and  creates  a  climate  for  the  tremendous 


increase  in  crime  with  which  our  Nation 
is  now  afflicted.  Today,  the  safety  of 
decent  Americans  and  law-abiding  citi- 
zens is  endangered  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
live,  and  in  their  homes  by  lawless  mobs 
whose  civil  disobedience  and  demands 
know  no  boxuids. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  stated  in  the 
television  interview  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred that — 

The  truth  Is.  the  chickens,  that  have 
hatched,  as  the  result  of  the  prevailing  and 
persistent  prejudice  against  and  the  at- 
tempts to  subjugate  the  people  of  the  South 
by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  uncon- 
stitutional laws  and  court  decisions,  are  now 
coming  home  to  roost  In  other  sections  of 
our  Nation.  The  consequences  are  both  un- 
pleasant and  dangerous.  Now  we  genuinely 
sympathize  with  these  communities,  with 
these  citizens,  that  are  now  afBlcted  with 
strife  and  with  riots  and  demonstrations  and 
vandalism  and  crime,  but  o\ir  sympathies 
are  not  going  to  be  adequate  to  redeem  them 
from  the  fruits  of  their  own  folly. 

I  further  stated,  Mr.  President,  that — 
We  tried  to  warn  them  that  thU  would 
occur,  many  of  us  did,  but,  of  course,  the 
prejudice,  we  couldn't  penetrate  It. 

I  then  pointed  out  that — 

Today,  the  brunt  of  the  problem  and  the 
trouble  that  has  been  caused  by  some  of 
these  things  that  grew  out  of  the  original 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  1954,  are  now 
being  suffered  by  the  people  who  applauded 
that  Imposition  upon  the  people  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  did  in  good 
faith  and  in  the  full  depth  of  sincerity 
try  to  warn  our  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress and  people  generally  throughout 
the  Nation  what  consequences  could  be 
expected  If  civil  rights  legislation  were 
enacted. 

Speaking  here  in  this  Chamber  on 
June  18.  1964,  when  the  Senate  had  un- 
der consideration  one  of  the  civil  rights 
measures,  I  stated: 

We  are  here  pr<H>osing  to  legislate  with 
respect  to  deep  emotions,  sensitive  feelings, 
strong  beliefs,  and  deep  convictions  of  human 
beings.  This  effort,  Mr.  President,  Is  vain 
and  futile.  •  •  •  This  law  will  not  pave  the 
way  to  peace  and  understanding  between  the 
races.  We  cannot  compel  by  statute  brother- 
ly love,  fellowship,  and  good  will.  Mutual 
respect  and  tranquility  between  the  races 
wUl  be  achieved  only  by  patience,  tolerance, 
and  the  processes  of  evolution,  and  not  by 
the  forces  of  compulsion  and  revolution. 

I  further  stated  that — 

The  force  provisions  of  this  act  will  not 
solve  racial  problems  nor  will  they  Improve 
racial  relations  anywhere.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, they  wUl  most  certainly  promote  and 
engender  even  greater  enmity,  strife,  and  dis- 
cord. Both  black  and  white.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, are  destined  In  the  long  run  to  suffer 
rather  than  to  benefit  therefrom.  This  law 
will  be  a  great  disservice  to  both  races. 

Mr.  President,  I  then  made  this  ob- 
servation: 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  not  only  the 
South  but  other  areas  and  sections  of  our 
land  will  experience  greater  trouble  and  more 
suffering  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
ill-advised  law.  The  tidal  wave  of  civil  dis- 
obedience and  violence  that  its  enactment 
encourages  and  Invites  wiU  In  all  probabiUty 
become  a  national  rather  than  a  sectional 
epidemic. 


I  concluded.  Mr.  President,  by  saying 
that— 

The  agitations  and,  in  some  instances, 
mass  demonstrations  for  the  enactment  of 
this  law  have  already  aroused  passions  and 
stirred  instincts  that  are  going  to  be  difficult 
to  subdue  or  control.  I  <^o  not  predict,  but 
I  am  most  apprehensive,  that  serious  crime 
will  greatly  Increase  rather  than  diminish 
following  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  today  in  retrospect  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  I  did  not  indulge  in 
exaggerations  or  false  prophecy  when  I 
expressed  those  views  and  apprehensions 
in  1964.  Within  just  2  years'  time,  it 
would  seem  that  they  have  all  come  true. 
It  is  time  that  we  deal  directly  with  and 
put  an  end  to  the  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  which  is  now  being  tolerated 
and  condoned  under  the  guise  of  civil 
rights.  Respect  for  suid  obedience  of  law 
and  the  maintaining  of  order  must  be  de- 
manded and  required  of  all,  irrespective 
of  what  their  grievances — real  or  fan- 
cied— may  be. 

Mr.  President,  turning  from  the  delu- 
sions which  this  bill  creates  to  the  fal- 
lacies that  it  contains,  I  am  Impelled 
to  characterize  it  for  exactly  what  it  is-^ 
a  direct  and  flagrant  assault  on  the  hi- 
dividual  liberties  of  all  citizens  which 
is  being  committed  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  promoting  so-called  minority 
rights. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  terms 
"national  necessity,"  would  abrogate  the 
right  which  each  citizen  has  under  the 
Constitution  to  acquire,  possess,  use,  and 
dispose  of  private  property.  He  would, 
for  "national  necessity,"  sacrifice  per- 
sonal freedom — the  right  of  choice — on 
the  altar  of  "political  expediency."  - 

The  cruel  and  grossly  unconstitutional 
oiien  housing  provisions  of  this  bill  defy 
logic.  This  measure  also  contains  other 
provisions,  the  evils  of  which  must  be 
exposed  in  the  course  of  this  debate — 
evils  about  which  the  people  should  be 
informed  before  this  Senate  in  its  haste 
is  permitted  to  append  its  rubber  stamp 

of  approval. 

Tin.c  I 

Title  I  of  this  bill  provides  for  a  new 
system  of  selecting  Federal  Jurors.  It 
authorizes  the  defendant  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  challenge  In  each  case 
the  selection  process,  and  confers  on  the 
court  authority  to  stay  criminal  pro- 
ceedings or  even  dismiss  the  indictment 
against  the  defendant,  pending  the  se- 
lection of  another  Jury.  I  note  with 
deep  concern  and  dismay  that  the  other 
body  treated  this  drastic  revision  of  the 
Federal  Jury  system  with  little  attention 
and  regard  during  its  consideration  of 
this  bill.  Indeed,  so  apparent  was  its 
seeming  indifference  to  this  provision 
that  It  has  been  styled  by  some  as  the 
"stepchild"  of  this  legislative  proposal. 

Trial  by  Jury  is  a  precious  right,  and, 
when  changes  are  proposed  in  the  Jury 
selection  process,  such  proposals  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized  and  rejected, 
unless  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that 
such  changes  are  essential  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Juries  are  entrusted  with  awesome  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  called  ui>on  to 
adjudicate    contract    rights,    property 
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right,  tort  liabilities,  ajnd  to  assess  dam- 
ages. In  criminal  casts,  they  decide  the 
fate  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  human 
beings.  It  Is  imperative,  then,  that  we 
give  profound  deliber 
posal  that  would 
tested,  and  proven  ss 
have  in  the  selection 

Mr.  President,  if  titlj 
tlon  provision  of  this 
the  quality  of  juror^ 
country  would  detetlorate,  and  the 
quaUty  of  Justice  to  be  administered  un- 
der our  Jury  system  ^ould  be  impaired. 
We  ought  to  strive  to  get  more  intelligent 
people  on  juries,  not  Jess.  We  ought  to 
strive  to  Improve  thei  quality  of  juries 
by  getting  people  of  isufflclent  capacity 
to  form  and  to  make  Ijudgment,  Instead 
of  people  who  have  no  capacity.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  that  on^  must  have  a  col- 
lege education  or  even  la  high  school  edu- 
cation. Certainly,  oiie  need  not  be  a 
sophisticated  intellectual.  But  there 
ought  to  be  some  stan^rds  that  at  least 
require  a  minimum  o<  intelligence. 

Now  we  are  going  tp  tamper  with  the 
system  that  has  been;  tried  and  proven 
to  be  the  best.  We  arc  going  to  say  no 
matter  how  Intelligent  this  man  over  here 
is.  even  if  he  Is  a  bolored  gentleman, 
somebody  from  another  place  must  be 
secured,  perhaps  of  less  Intelligence, 
merely  to  provide  a  lefellng  off  process. 
Well,  Instead  of  leveling  the  jury  system 
off  from  the  top,  to  brite  it  down  to  those 
less  competent  and  wn<>  have  less  capac- 
ity to  form  a  judgment,  we  ought  to  try 
to  bring  the  standard  Up.  This  legisla- 
tion would  bring  it  dow|i. 

In  weighing  the  merits  of  this  issue. 
we  should  secure  and  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Judgment  and  exfcierience  from  the 
highest  judicial  sources  avsdlable.  I  am 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, which  is  normally  called  upon 
for  counsel  and  rec^ommendatlon  on 
measures  of  this  nat^re,  has  not  even 
been  consulted  by  the  [proponents  of  this 
bill  much  less  asked  f  of  comment  and  ex- 
pressions about  it.        I 

I  think  it  would  be  well,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  experienced  jurists  in  this  coun- 
try counsel  with  Congress  before  it  acts 
on  such  a  vital  matter,  and  to  weigh  theii- 
opinions  and  their  recjommendatlons  be- 
fore we  undertake,  at  the  Insistence  of 
some  of  these  minority  groups  and  these 
extremists,  to  write  a  Uw  to  please  these 
groups. 

In  this  process,  wd;are  trlfiing  with 
Justice  under  the  law.l  fend  Justice  under 
the  law  is  going  to  sufffer  in  this  process. 

Noting  this  lack  of  announced  sup- 
port for  the  measure  and  the  absence  of 
any  views  or  recommendations  from 
that  source,  my  coUeigue  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  sihator  Ervin.  of 
North  Carolina,  has  ifeked  the  Judicial 
Conference  to  make  a; study  of  this  title. 
I  believe  he  has  received  assurances  that 
such  a  study  by  the  inference  will  be 
undertaken.  But  the  Senate,  under  ex- 
treme and  mounting  pressure  to  pass 
this  bill,  may  be  persuaded  to  substitute 
haste  for  wisdom  and  thus  take  final 
action  before  the  reeommendatlons  of 
the  Judicial  Conferenpe  can  be  received 
and  considered. 


I  think  we  can  well  anticipate  what 
the  reaction  of  the  Conference  will  be  to 
title  I.  Since  the  Conference  recom- 
mendations were  not  available.  Senator 
Ervin  has  sought  the  views  of  each  of 
the  chief  judges  of  the  90  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  and  divisions  throughout  the 
United  States.  Thus  far,  I  believe,  re- 
sponses from  44  of  those  Judges  have 
been  received.  I  understand  that  it  Is 
their  general  view  that  title  I  is  ill  ad- 
vised, unworkable,  and  should  not  be 
enacted  in  its  present  form. 

Title  I  declares  it  to  be  national  policy 
that  "all  litigants  in  Federal  courts  enti- 
tled to  trial  by  Jury  shall  have  a  right  to 
a  jury  selected  from  a  cross  section  of 
the  community  in  the  district  or  divi- 
sion wherein  the  court  convenes."  Such 
a  provision  is  destined  to  produce  a  fiood 
of  imnecessary  litigation  and  an  increase 
in  court  costs.  It  will  afford  a  litigant 
one  more  technical  basis  for  disrupting 
orderly  and  expeditious  procedures. 

Trial  by  Jury  envisages  the  right  to  a 
fair  and  Impartial  jury.  When  that  ob- 
jective has  been  achieved,  it  cannot 
possibly  serve  any  constructive  purpose 
to  provide  grounds  for  overturning  a 
Jury's  verdict  just  because  members  were 
not  selected  from  a  cross  section  of  the 
community. 

Existing  law— section  1865,  United 
States  Code — provides  that  "grand  and 
petit  Jurors  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
selected  from  such  parts  of  the  district 
as  the  court  directs  so  as  to  be  most  fa- 
vorable to  an  Impartial  trial — that  Is  the 
law  today — and  not  to  incur  unnecessary 
expense  or  unduly  burden  the  citizens 
of  any  part  of  the  district  with  Jury  serv- 
ice." Certainly  there  is  no  Justification 
for  and  no  good  purpose  is  served  by 
eliminating  or  changing  those  reason- 
able and  worthy  objectives. 

Bear  in  mind  that  much  of  this  today 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Judge — the 
Judge  who  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  who  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Yet,  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  would  say  that  we 
cannot  trust  our  Judges  to  direct  the 
selection  of  Juries  in  such  a  manner  that 
would  be  favorable  to  an  impartlsd  trial. 
The  proponents  say  that  we  have  to 
change  that  law.  And,  what  wholesome 
purpose  is  served  by  declaring  it  to  be  an 
affirmative  policy  that  "all  qualified  per- 
sons shall  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
on  grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States." 

I  daresay  that  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
ply with  that  provision.  There  are  so 
many  qualified  persons  in  many  districts 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  have 
enough  courts  for  all  of  them  to  serve  on 
a  Jury. 

There  are  many  obvious  Instances  In 
which  it  mar  be  to  the  best  interest  ot  the 
community  that  certain  qualified  per- 
sons, because  of  their  profession  or  the 
nature  of  their  work,  be  excluded  from 
Jury  service.  For  example,  nurses,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  public  utility  employees, 
along  with  others  have  frequently  been 
excluded  or  excused  from  jury  duty  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  and  sometimes  in- 
dispensable services  they  perform. 

Are  we  going  to  pass  a  law  that  pro- 
vides a  technicality  whereby  one  tried  or 


up  for  trial  for  an  alleged  crime,  under 
Indictment,  can  raise  the  question  that 
no  registered  nurse  Is  on  the  Jury,  no 
doctor  is  on  the  Jury,  no  teacher  is  on 
the  Jury,  that  this  group  or  that  group 
Is  not  represented  on  the  Jury?  What 
would  happen  if  such  person  is  selected 
and  the  court  excuses  them  on  occupa- 
tional grounds,  would  that  enable  a  de- 
fendant to  raise  a  technicality  that  he 
has  been  denied  a  right  to  have  those 
persons  serve  on  the  jury? 

Another  burdensome  provision  of  title 
I  would  require  that  the  work  of  each 
jury  commission  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district.  The 
administration  of  this  will  create  new 
problems  and  imnecessary  inconven- 
iences in  multidivlsion  districts  in  which 
the  chief  Judge  does  not  customarily 
handle  jury  trials  in  all  of  the  divisions  of 
such  districts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arkansas,  both  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  are  multi- 
division  districts.  It  is  the  practice  there 
for  the  Jury  commission  in  any  partic- 
ular division  to  be  supervised  by  the 
judge  who  presides  and  hears  the  cases 
In  that  division.  This  system  has 
worked  well.  The  Federal  judges  in  my 
State  are  capable,  experienced,  and  hon- 
est men,  and  there  is  no  reason  or  Jus- 
tification for  Impugning  either  their 
capabilities  or  integrity,  as  title  I  im- 
pliedly does,  by  taking  away  their  super- 
vision over  jury  commissions. 

What  I  am  sajang  about  Arkansas,  I 
am  sure  holds  true  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  would,  therefore,  be  inexcusable 
indeed  and  most  unfortunate  for  the 
Congress  to  compel  a  departure  from  th^ 
present  reasonable,  tried,  and  proven 
constructive  method  of  selecting  Jurors. 

However,  Ill-advised  and  unwarranted 
the  provisions  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred may  be,  it  is  In  sections  1864,  1865, 
and  1866,  when  read  together  and  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  policy  ex- 
pressed in  section  1861,  th■^t  the  real  evil 
of  this  title  is  exposed.  Together,  they 
constitute  the  scheme  for  jury  selection 
in  general  courts.  If  this  procedure  is 
sidopted  and  followed,  it  may  well  result 
in  making  jury  trials  a  sham  and  a  mock- 
ery of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
"due  process  of  law."  This  formula 
would  deprive  the  jury  commissioners  of 
all  discretion  in  the  selection  of  prospec- 
tive Jurors  and  would,  in  effect,  change 
today's  minimum  standards  for  qualify- 
ing for  jury  service  into  the  maximum 
requirements. 

Under  the  obvious  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  these  provisions,  never  again 
could  ignorance,  intemperance,  immoral- 
ity, and  other  character  deficiencies  be 
the  basis  for  eliminating  persons  of  such 
caliber  from  Jury  services,  either  by  the 
Jury  commissions  or  by  the  courts. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  cross  section  of  peo- 
ple selected  from  a  community  for  jury 
service  there  are  bound  to  be  some  unde- 
sirable characters.  There  are  few  com- 
munities in  this  Nation  where  there  are 
not  some  people  who  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  on  a  Jury  because  of  some 
character  defect,  and  some  should  be  ex- 
cused because  of  the  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged.    And  yet,  you  have  to 
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have  a  cross  section.  We  are  saying,  in 
elTect,  to  the  criminal  who  stands  before 
the  bar  of  justice:  You  can  demand  that 
all  kinds  and  characters  of  citizens  be 
included  in  the  Jury  or  else  we  are  giving 
you  the  technical  grounds  to  ask  that  a 
judgment  of  conviction  against  you  be 
set  aside  because  this  law  of  selecting  a 
jury  and  getting  a  cross  section  to  serve 
on  the  Jury  has  not  been  complied  with. 
Is  that  the  kind  of  Justice  we  want  in 
Ame'rica?  Who  wants  that?  Not  the 
law-abiding  citizen.  He  does  not  need  it. 
Whom  are  we  trying  to  serve — the  Stoke- 
ly  Carmichaels  and  his  kind?  That  is 
who  we  are  yielding  to.  God  forbid  If 
black  power  advocates  ever  get  control 
in  this  country  either  through  this  in- 
sidious attempt  of  influencing  legislation, 
influencing  court  decisions,  or  admin- 
istrative action  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  That  such  is  the 
true  import  and  purpose  of  the  provislMis 
of  title  I  is  apparent  from  the  following 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee: 

The  qualifications  for  jury  service  con- 
tained In  existing  law  are  retained,  including 
the  literacy  qualification.  However,  It  Is  in- 
tended that  Title  I  set  both  a  celling  and  a 
floor  on  juror  qualifications,  thus  ending  the 
practice  In  some  districts  of  setting  higher 
standards  for  jurors  than  are  specified  In  the 
statute.  Anyone  meeting  the  requisite  quali- 
fications set  out  In  the  amended  section  1866 
must  be  determined  to  be  qualified. 

Thus,  do  the  proponents  of  title  I 
propose  to  insure  that  henceforth  the 
Jury  system  in  our  Federal  courts,  will 
function,  if  it  functions  at  all,  under  re- 
quirements of  the  most  minimal  qualifi- 
cations. 

Trial  by  jury  is  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious heritages.  Its  origin  predates  the 
Magna  Carta.  It  is  regarded  by  all 
freemen  as  one  of  the  major  safeguards 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Now  we 
propose  to  tamper  with  our  Jury  system. 
Why?  There  is  only  one  answer — a  fu- 
tile attempt  to  appease  a  minority. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  is  another  In 
a  series  of  civil  rights  antidiscrimination 
measures.  I  find  it  strangely  contradic- 
tory to  the  general  philosophy  heretofore 
pursued  and  maintained  by  the  leaders 
and  advocates  of  civil  rights — nondis- 
criminatory. Why  does  this  bill  require 
prospective  Jurors  to  Indicate  their  race 
on  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment? In  many  other  Federal  proce- 
dures today  the  very  mention  or  Inquiry 
about  race  and  color  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. But  expediency  is  the  mother 
of  strange  behavior.  Inconsistency  and 
expediency  are  the  twin  offsprings  of 
the  travesty  here  sought  to  be  perpe- 
trated by  this  bill. 

■ttnx  II 

Mr.  President,  if  UUe  I  of  this  bUl  is 
bad — and  it  is — very  bad,  then  title  n  is 
absolutely  obnoxious.  By  this  vehicle 
the  Federal  Government  seeks  to  domi- 
nate State  courts  by  supervising  and,  in 
effect,  administering  their  respective  jui-y 
systems.  To  enforce  the  prohibition 
prescribed  in  title  n,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  bring  an 
action  for  preventive  relief,  to  seek  in- 
junctions and  restraining  orders,  or  other 
actions  against  a  State,  any  subdivision 


thereof,  or  any  official  of  stich  State  or 
subdivision. 

Moreover,  if  in  a  criminal  action  it  is 
merely  asserted  that  the  proscribed  dis- 
crimination in  Jury  selection  has  oc- 
curred then  the  State  officials  are  put  to 
the  burden  of  furnishing  as  evidence,  sdl 
Information  concerning  the  selection 
process.  If  this  Information  does  not 
satisfy  the  court,  then  the  burden  of 
proof  is  placed  directly  on  the  State  to 
show  that  no  denial  of  abridgement  of 
rights  occurred.  Procedural  difficulties 
attending  such  a  process  are  readily 
apparent.  One  can  only  speculate  on 
the  number  of  criminals  who  may  well 
and  advsmtageously  use  such  procedures 
as  just  another  in  a  long  string  of  tech- 
nicalities available  to  them  to  delay  and 
frustrate  the  orderly  processes  of  justice. 
State  courts  will  undoubtedly  be  inun- 
dated with  frivilous  claims  of  discrimi- 
nation if  this  ridiculous  title  becomes 
law. 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  ignore 
States  rights,  Impose  Impossible  burdens 
on  the  State  courts,  lay  down  a  presump- 
tion of  discrimination  by  State  officials, 
and  erects  another  barrier  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  criminals  by  creating 
another  technicality  to  hinder,  delay  and 
frustrate  prosecutions.  Our  courts  are 
already  heavily  burdened  with  criminal 
cases  and  criminals  are  sdready  greatly 
favored  and  unduly  protected  by  current 
procedures  and  court  decisions.  Instead 
of  adding  to  already  vexing  problems  of 
criminal  procedure,  as  this  bill  will  do,  we 
should  be  trying  to  alleviate  them. 
TITX.B  ni 
Title  m  staggers  the  imagination.  It 
would  appear  that  this  title  was  added  as 
an  after  thought  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  is  patently  ridiculous  on 
its  face.  It  would  empower  civil  rights 
advocates  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  an  action  whenever  they  may 
choose  to  assert  that  there  are  grounds 
to  believe  that  any  person  is  about  to 
engage  or  continue  to  engage  in  any 
action  or  practice  that  would  deprive 
another  of  any  right,  privilege  or  im- 
mimity  granted,  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  such  other's  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

It  would  subject  every  citizen,  every 
white  citizen  in  this  country  particular- 
ly, to  some  action  or  suit  at  any  time  if 
some  colored  man  wanted  to  make  a 
complaint  that  you  were  about  to  do 
something  that  might  infringe  on  his 
right.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  could  bring  a  suit  against 
you  on  that  flimsy  complaint. 

Further,  it  would  extend  this  same 
power  to  civil  rights  advocates  and  the 
Attorney  General  if  they  thought  that 
someone  was  seeking  to  hinder  or  deny, 
or  about  to  hinder  those  employing  their 
first  amendment  rights,  that  is,  the 
right  to  speak,  assemble,  and  petition, 
when  engaged  in  civil  rights  pursuits. 

Obviously,  this  provision  was  added  in 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  special  priv- 
ilege for  civil  rights  advocates  and  agi- 
tators so  that  they  may  carry  on  their 
riots  and  mob  action  without  fear  of 
local  resistance  or  interference.  Thus, 
those  who  might  make  an  effort  to  op- 


pose such  actions  and  to  rid  their  streets 
of  violence  could  promptly  be  subjected 
to  P^eral  court  proceedings  against 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  ex- 
hibition of  vague  and  confusing  verbiage 
is  the  very  epitome  of  that  type  of  pro- 
posed legislation  that  one  might  expect 
when  inspired  by  prejudices  and  drafted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  political  expediency. 
This  bill  is  simply  a  piece  of  Junk  and  it 
should  be  promptly  and  summarily  con- 
signed to  the  legislative  Junk  heap. 

TtTLX  IV 

Title  IV  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of 
one  of  our  most  sacred  institutions — a 
man's  home.  Indeed,  under  the  originsd 
language  in  title  IV,  the  language  that 
the  civil  rights  leaders  want  restored,  a 
man's  home  would  be  transformed  from 
his  peaceful  castle  into  a  source  of  con- 
troversy, vexation,  and  potential  costly 
litigation. 

The  Attorney  General  has  declared 
that  "the  ending  of  compulsory  segre- 
gation has  become  a  national  necessity" 
and  that  the  enactment  of  title  rv— in 
its  original  form — was  essential  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  purpose.  In- 
deed, we  have  heard  much  talk  from  the 
proponents  of  title  rV  about  "compulsory 
segregation,"  "ghettos,"  and  other  emo- 
tion-arousing imaginary  alleged  evils. 

But,  the  fact  is  that  there  can  be  no 
"compulsory"  segregation  in  this  Nation 
today.  Compulsion  implies  the  force  of 
law,  and,  as  long  ago  as  1948,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Shelley  against 
Kraemer  rendered  every  statute  and 
ordinance  designed  to  accomplish  com- 
pulsory segregation,  null  and  void.  It 
even  went  further  and  held  that  al- 
though private  agreements  of  such  na- 
ture were  not  in  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment,  they  could  not  be  enforced 
by  the  courts. 

Wherever  there  Is  any  segregation  to- 
day, it  is  the  result  of  choice,  and  the 
purely  voluntary  acts  of  private  home- 
owners in  which  they  exercise  their  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  rights  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  freedom  of  choice,  and 
freedom  of  association.  So  long  as 
those  rights  are  preserved,  individuals 
will  continue  to  choose  their  friends, 
their  neighbors,  and  their  business  as- 
sociates largely  on  the  basis  of  personal 
preference  and  mutuality  of  interests. 
To  take  away  those  rights  and  liberties 
from  the  individual,  as  this  bill  would  do, 
is  to  take  away  a  cornerstone  of  a  free 
society. 

Such  integration,  such  segregation  as 
exists  in  housing  in  this  country  today 
is  the  result  of  free  choice.  What  is 
prcHJosed  is  forced  integration,  denying 
a  choice,  compelling  people  not  to  choose 
but  to  accept  associations  that  they  do 
not  want.  That  is  not  freedom  in  any 
language  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is 
compulsion.  It  is  force.  And  it  is  wrong. 
It  appears  that  the  very  intent,  pur- 
pose, and  inevitable  effect  of  title  IV 
would  do  Just  that.  Its  purpose  is  not 
the  ending  of  compulsory  segregation. 
On  the  contrary.  Its  true  purpose  and 
intent  is  to  force  integration  and  amal- 
gamation of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds 
in  every  residential  commimity  through- 
out the  Nation  in  complete  disregard  of 
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vidual  citizen  or 
community. 

Experience  with  school  desegregation 
shows  too  psiinfully  that  forced  integra- 
tion and  not  mere  desegregation  is  the 
true  goal  sought  by  the  oivil  rights  advo- 
cates. That  is  their  policy  with  respect 
to  all  educational  Institutions,  and  they 
now  seek  to  impose  forced  integration 
in  all  residential  areas. ,  To  do  that,  they 
know  that  they  must  Invoke  the  power 
of  governmental  compulsion,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  power  thatUitle  IV  will  give 
to  them. 

Let  us  remember  th4t  compulsory  in- 
tegration is  synonjrmou)  with  compulsory 
regimentation.  Compulsory  regimenta- 
tion is  a  hallmark  of  totalitarianism.  It 
is  a  total  stranger  to  the  true  concepts 
of  a  democratic  state  aaid  a  free  society. 

The  procedural  aspects  of  title  IV  are 
as  vicious  and  insupportable  as  are  its 
Isubstantive  provisions.  It  openly  in- 
vites every  disgnmtled,  cantankerous,  or 
litigious-minded  person  to  sue  when  his 
offer  to  rent,  lease,  or  buy  has  been  re- 
jected in  favor  of  another  person  of  a 
different  race,  color,  reljigion,  or  national 
origin.  In  addition,  upon  application  by 
the  plaintiff,  the  court  I  to  which  the  ac- 
tion is  brought  is  required  to  appoint  an 
attorney  to  represent  ^lm.  It  may  au- 
thorize the  commencen^ent  of  a  civil  ac- 
tion against  the  seller  of  the  property 
involved  without  payment  by  the  plain- 
tiff of  any  fees,  costs,  or  other  security. 
State  courts  are  authoitized  to  do  like- 
wise. 

There  is  no  white  mUn  in  this  coun- 
try, if  the  bill  passes  in  its  original  form, 
with  the  original  title  |  In  the  bill,  who 
would  be  able  to  make  the  choice  of 
selling  his  property  tb  another  white 
man  if  he  had  a  Negro)  applicant,  with- 
out subjecting  lilmself'  to  likely  litiga- 
tion. Not  only  would  I  be  be  compelled 
to  litigate  to  whom  h^i  might  sell,  but 
he  would  also  have  imi 
the  cost  of  the  Negro's 

Is  that  Justice? 

Those  white  men  wht 
kind  of  thing  can  gel{ 

I  do  not  want  it. 
want  it. 

But,  if  those  white  advocates  want  to 
sell  their  property  to  a  member  of  an- 
other race,  they  can  do  it  now.  They 
are  free  to  do  it  at  this  moment.  No 
law  keeps  them  from  ddihg  it.  What  the 
bill  does  compel,  by  foj-ce  of  law.  Is  the 
doing  of  that  which  i^ose  white  men 
want — that  Is.  denylna  the  choice  to 
others  which  they  warfi  to  exercise  for 
themselves.  | 

The  court  can  grant  kiich  relief  to  the 
plaintiff  as  it  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing temporary  or  permanent  injunctions 
and  restraining  orders,  and  may  award 
damages  to  the  plaintiff,  including  dam- 
ages for  humiliation  and  mental  pain  and 
suffering,  and  up  to  $500  punitive  dam- 
ages. Last,  but  not  lea«t,  the  court  may 
award  a  successful  plsilntlff  reasonable 
attorney  fees  as  a  part  iof  the  cost. 

Further,  the  Attorney  General  is  em- 
powered to  bring  an  action  whenever  he 
has  reasonable  cause  toi  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  Is  engaged  In 
a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the 


^sed  against  him 
Ittomey. 

I  might  want  that 
it. 
people  do  not 


full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights 
granted  in  title  IV.  But,  no  where  In  the 
bill  Is  provision  made  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent property  owner  from  harassment 
and  from  loses  Incurred  by  reason  of 
groimdless  and  malicious  lawsuits 
brought  against  him  under  this  title. 

It  is  not  less  than  fair.  If  the  plaintiff 
wins,  that  the  attorney's  fee  can  be 
assessed  against  the  white  man?  Would 
it  not  be  at  least  fair,  if  a  suit  is  brought 
on  flimsy  charges  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, that  thereafter  the  white  man 
should  be  able  to  recover  his  cost  and  his 
attorney's  fee,  especially  when  the  white 
man  did  not  provoke  the  suit? 

No,  there  has  to  be  an  injustice  here. 
And  they  want  it  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

No  one  can  defend  that  concept  of 
justice,  because  it  is  not  justice,  and  it 
cannot  be  made  to  look  like  Justice — 
even  if  Congress  stamps  it  so  imder  the 
present  intimidation  of  that  portion  of 
the  provision  which  is  in  the  bill. 

Thus,  every  homeowner  would  become 
a  potential  victim  of  vicious  and  vin- 
dictive litlgaUon  if  title  IV  should  be 
enacted  into  law.  Indeed,  title  rv  seems 
to  have  been  designed  to  encourage  a 
veritable  flood  of  lawsuits  against  own- 
ers of  private  residential  property. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  property 
owner  would  have  an  Impossible  task  in 
defending  himself  against  the  kind  of 
lawsuits  that  are  authorized  by  title  IV. 
And,  let  us  not  be  deceived  in  the  at- 
tempt to  mitigate  that  cruel  fact  by  the 
watered-down  version  of  title  IV  flnally 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  principle 
remains — it  is  embodied  in  the  bill — 
diluted  or  otherwise,  and,  if  the  propo- 
nents of  this  measure  condescend  to  let 
Individual  homeowners  escape  the  trap 
of  title  rv  this  year,  you  can  rest  assured 
that  the  trap  will  be  set  and  sprung 
again  in  future  legislation. 

After  the  original  title  rv  was  modi- 
fled  to  the  version  that  passed  the 
House,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  said: 

I  don't  think  the  bill  Is  worth  passing 
nice  it  Is. 

Let  me  interject  here  that,  of  course, 
this  will  not  satisfy  them  If  the  bill  is 
passed  in  its  present  form.  If  he  does 
not  think  it  is  worth  pas^ng,  we  know 
that  it  is  not  going  to  placate  them.  He 
wants  more.  He  will  be  back  next  year 
demanding  more,  if  the  bill  is  passed 
now. 

He  further  stated  that  instead  of 
helping  to  end  Negro  riots  such  a 
watered-down  bill — he  is  speaking  of 
this  bill  in  its  present  form — would  only 
"add  to  the  tensions  and  violence  in  our 
northern  cities." 

Let  me  ask  all  Senators,  Do  they  want 
it?  Do  they  want  to  Increase  it?  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  says  that  it  will 
increase  them  if  we  pass  the  bill.  All 
right,  if  Senators  want  it.  If  Senators 
pass  this  bill,  there  will  be  no  escape  be- 
cause we  are  threatened  with  it.  We  are 
promised  it.  In  effect. 

All  right,  pass  the  bill  and  get  it  en- 
acted into  law  but  do  not  say  that  the 
country  was  not  warned. 

I  know  I  am  a  southerner.  Some  of 
the  things  we  have  warned  the  country 
agtiinst  have  already  come  true.  Pass 
the  bill  and  you  will  Invite  still  more 


trouble  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  has 
promised  it  will  do. 

Stokely  Carmichael,  black  power  leader 
of  the  SNCC,  called  this  bUl  in  its  pres- 
ent form  "a  fraud — worse  than  no  bill." 
So,  let  not  anyone  be  deceived.  Every 
Senator  who  votes  for  passage  of  this 
measure  does  so  with  full  warning  and 
understanding  that  the  Negro  leaders  of 
the  civil  rights  movement  do  not  accept 
it,  that  they  reject  it,  and  that  they  ex- 
pect to  and  that  they  will  demand  more — 
and  demand  it  soon,  even  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Consider  the  effect  of  title  rv  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  tense  and 
riotous  situation  in  Chictigo — and  other 
places.  If  a  white  property  owner  In  the 
Chicago  area  or  in  any  other  city  where 
rioting  has  recently  occurred  were  to  be 
confronted  witli  two  willing  purchasers 
for  his  home — one  white  and  the  other 
Negro — what  would  he  be  under  c(Hnpul- 
sion  to  do  if  title  rv  were  the  law  of  the 
land.  If  the  Negro  prospective  purchaser 
were  of  a  belligerent  nature  or  associated 
with  one  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
groups,  please  tell  me  how  much  chance 
would  the  white  property  owner  have  of 
successfully  defending  himself  in  a  title 
rv  lawsuit  it  he  chose  to  sell  to  the  white 
man  in  preference  to  the  Negro,  regard- 
less of  how  free  his  subjective  reasons 
may  have  been  of  racial  prejudice. 

Even  though  he  may  have  been  In- 
fluenced in  his  decision  solely  by  personal 
traits  or  by  many  other  subjective  factors 
wholly  unrelated  to  race  or  nationality, 
what  proof  could  he  produce  other  than 
his  own  word.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
such  proof,  his  word,  would  be  sufficient 
in  an  emotion-packed  situation  involv- 
ing a  charge  of  racial  discrimination  un- 
der title  rv  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — prosecuting  the  case  for  the 
Negro? 

It  is  proposed  under  title  rv  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  a  roving  commission — 
carte  blanche  authority — to  intervene  in 
lawsuits  under  title  IV  and  to  Institute 
such  actions  on  his  own  initiative,  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases.  The  obvious  effect 
of  this  is  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  police  every  real  estate  transac- 
tion that  occurs  in  the  United  States  in- 
volving residential  property.  Only  in  a 
police  state  would  one  ever  expect  to  find 
such  power  in  the  hands  of  a  government 
officials.  We  will  be  moving  toward  a 
police  state. 

Is  that  what  Americans  want? 

Remember,  the  American  people  are 
being  warned.  If  they  want  to  sit  in 
silence  and  say  nothing  and  do  nothing 
about  this  situation  and  not  let  their 
Senators  iuiow  that  they  oppose  it,  then 
forever  after  they  must  hold  their  peace, 
because  this  is  what  they  are  threatened 
with.  It  is  not  my  language,  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  leaders  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  this  country  who  are  de- 
manding the  enactment  of  this  bill 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  by  my  vote  *» 
repose  such  power  in  any  agency  or  of- 
ficial of  our  Grovemment. 

Title  rv  clearly  ignores  the  proscrip- 
tions upon  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Congress,  contained  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment, as  ably  and  aptly  expressed  by 
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Jaettee  Harlan,  In  a  separate  eoneurrlng 
opinion  In  Peterson  ▼.  Cily  of  OreenvtU*, 
373  UJ8.  244  (1963) .  He  summed  up  tlie 
essence  of  the  qoestlon  facing  thto  N<»- 
tlon  today  irtien  he  said  ttiat — 

UnderTytng  tlie  cases  involving  an  allegnl 
denial  of  eqtial  protection  by  ostenslt'ly 
private  action  Is  a  clash  of  competing  oo:a- 
•tltttttomd  claims  of  a  blgb  order:  liberty 
and  aqnallty.  Ftvedom  of  tb«  individual  to 
cbooae  his  aaaoelates  or  bla  nelgbbors,  to  use 
and  dlapos*  of  bla  property  as  be  sees  fit,  to 
b2  Irrational,  arbitrary,  capricious,  even  un- 
just In  his  personal  relations  are  things  all 
entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  jjrotectlon  from 
governmental  Interference.  This  liberty 
would  be  overriden.  In  ttae  name  of  equality, 
tf  tbe  stiieturea  at  the  14tb  Amendment  were 
applied  to  governmental  and  private  action 
without  distinction.  Also  Inherent  In  the 
concept  of  State  action  are  values  of  federsl- 
Ism,  a  recognition  that  there  are  areas  of 
private  rights  upwn  which  federal  poww 
abould  not  lay  a  heavy  hand  and  which  should 
properly  be  left  to  the  more  precise  Instru- 
ments at  local  atittaorlty. 

Title  rv  Is  ooncemed  with  purely  pri- 
vate transactions  Involving  the  rental, 
leasing  and  sale  of  real  estate.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  bottomed  on  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  because 
nothing  can  be  more  local  than  real 
estate.  It  is  fixed  and  Immobile.  It  Is 
peculiarly  and  permanently  located  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  some  State,  terri- 
tory, or  other  political  subdivision.  It  Is 
a  legal  fraud  for  the  Congress,  under 
guise  of  regulating  commerce  to  enact  a 
code  of  municipal  law  regulating  the 
rental,  leasing  and  sale  of  real  estate. 
Yet  that  Is  what  this  bill  does.  If  this 
title  is  enacted,  sustained,  and  enforced  It 
will  obliterate  State  sovereignty  and  spell 
tlie  end  of  limited  government  in  this 
Nation. 

Congress  cannot,  under  the  guise  of 
regulating,  or  protecting  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  even  In  the  quest  of  solutions 
for  social  uprisings,  enact  such  unsound 
end  unconstitutional  legislation  without 
Jeopardizing  this  Republic  and  doing 
Irreparable  Injury  to  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberty.  They  tell  us  it  is  going  to 
be  worse  If  we  enact  this  bill  In  its  present 
form.  Do  Senators  think  we  can  appease 
them  by  passing  It?  They  have  not  been 
appeased  by  bills  we  have  passed  before. 
They  will  not  be  appeased  If  this  bill  Is 
passed. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  title  IV  would 
abrogate  the  right  and  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  homeowners,  to  possess,  use,  con- 
trol and  dispose  of  their  own  property. 
It  would  give  minority  groups  arbitrary 
and  dictatorial  power  which  could  be 
brought  to  bear  against  the  homeowner, 
to  compel  his  subjugation  to  the  whims 
of  a  favored  minority. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  totally  foreign  to 
every  concept  of  American  democracy. 

TITLX   V 

Title  V  of  this  Pandora's  box  of  wild- 
eyed  schemes  Is  styled  "Interference 
with  rights."  It  purports  to  create  stUl 
more  ptlvUeges  for  special  groups  and 
elMKS.  It  undertakes  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  Intimidate.  Interfere,  or 
aUempt  to  Interfere,  and  presumably  to 
even  threaten  to  do  these  vaguely  un- 
defined thlnga,  should  such  action  be  di- 
rected against  someone  seddng  to  exer- 


cise several  enumerated  rights;  pmvlded, 
of  eourse,  sueh  aetlon  Is  motivated  by 
race,  ccAar,  rriigkm,  or  national  OTigfn. 
If  not  so  raoMvated,  why,  then  the  Ped^ 
eral  Government  Is  not  concerned  and 
TOb  would  have  to  search  for  and  Invoke 
'State  laws  for  a  reme«&r.  Certainly 
State  laws,  which  already  protect  the 
rights  enumerated  in  title  V  are  sulBelent 
and  adequate  to  deal  with  this  iH-oblem 
and  one  cannot  see  any  justification  for 
warping,  distorting,  and  maklnff  a  mock- 
ery of  the  14th  amendment  In  VMs 
fashion. 

Title  V,  If  enacted,  would  stand  as  a 
precedent  for  still  further  Federal  en- 
croachments upon  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  States.  If  It  is  en- 
acted, we  will  need  to  create  a  national 
police  force. 

YITLK  VX 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  doubts  the 
sharp  appetite  of  our  Attorney  General 
for  power,  he  has  only  to  look  to  title  VI 
of  this  bill.  The  Attorney  General  obvi- 
ously is  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  prog- 
ress forced  integration  is  making  In  our 
educational  institutions.  He  is  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  sincere  efforts  being 
made  In  that  direction.  It  will  certainly 
come  as  news  to  the  South  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  doing  enough  in 
this  area.  For  we  know  only  too  well 
that  the  Attorney  General  was  given 
ample  authority  under  title  III  and  IV 
of  the  19«4  civil  rights  law  to  act  when- 
ever and  wherever  actual  discrimination 
exists  and  to  so  act  at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
not  satisfied  and  his  greed  for  power  has 
never  been  more  clearly  shown  than  In 
this  attempt  to  array  the  mighty  arsenal 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  against 
even  the  crime  of  a  "threat  to  threaten," 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
be  concerned  about  an  endeavor  to  curb 
the  Federal  Government's  power,  and 
not  undertaking  to  enact  legislation  to 
Increase  and  strengthen  it. 

CONCLTTSION 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  conclude,  but  I 
wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  I  have 
only  touched  briefly  on  some  of  the  ills 
and  evils  contained  in  this  obnoxious 
piece  of  legislation.  I  shall  pay  further 
respects  to  them  in  the  days  ahead  if 
this  bill  remains  the  order  of  the  business 
of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  it  will  not.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  on  with  business  that  is  important 
to  this  country.  Much  legislation  needs 
to  be  enacted.  Appropriations  to  carry 
on  the  essential  functions  of  Govern- 
ment need  to  be  made. 

Today  I  have  barely  touched  on  the 
evils  of  this  bilL  Much  more  should  be 
said  because  the  people  ought  to  be  fully 
informed  about  this  vicious  legislation 
before  Senators  are  asked  to  vote  for 
cloture.  The  cloture  motion  should  be 
defeated,  and  then  the  bill  should  be 
withdrawn  and  forever  forgotten. 

£ven  a  cursory  examination  of  this  bill 
shows  that  it  suiters  the  vice  of  vague- 
ness, the  tnsidioaaness  of  innuendo,  the 
dilemma  of  delusions,  the  evils  of  expe- 
diency, and  the  onconacicnableness  of 
unconstitutionality.     It  sliould  be  t«- 


Jeeted.  it  should  be  deftatett,  and  it 
dMndd  Be  condemned  md  trretfrievabry 
relegated  to  oblivion. 

Igp.  BRVPJ.  Me.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ftmn  Arkansas  ylHd  for  a  ques- 
tton? 

Bift-.  McCLELLAIf .  I  am  very  glad  to 
yWd  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Una. 

Mr.  ERVUf.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Worth  Carolina  that  America  was 
erected  upon  the  proposition  that  liberty 
is  the  most  p>reclous  value  of  civilization? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Not  only  was  ft 
erected  on  that  premise,  bat  it  has  also 
survived  upon  that  premise  and  has 
prospered.  It  has  brought  greatei  hap- 
piness to  a  greater  number  of  people  en- 
Joying  the  greatest  prosperity  the  world 
has  ever  experienced. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  pending 
bill  is  wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people  insofar  as  the  right  of  private 
property  is  concerned? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  Is  completely 
inimical  to  every  constituent  factor,  in 
my  Judgment,  of  true  liberty,  that  true 
liberty  which  permits  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  acquisition,  the  possession,  the  use 
of,  and  the  disposition  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  bill  rob 
all  American  citizens  who  happen  to  own 
property  of  a  residential  character,  or 
property  which  is  susceptible  of  develop- 
ment for  residential  purixwes,  of  the 
right  to  select  the  persons  to  whom  they 
wish  to  sell  such  property  or  to  rent 
such  property? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  do  that. 
I  believe  that  the  bin  now  pending  has  a 
provision  exempting  the  residences  of 
Individual  under  certain  conditions; 
but  let  us  keep  this  in  mind,  tliat  while 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  may  have 
that  concession,  let  me  say  that 
the  original  bill  did  not  make  that  ex- 
emption. Let  me  also  say  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  still  wants, 
and  the  administration  still  wants,  the 
original  bill.  Let  me  say  still  further 
that  the  leadership  of  the  grcnps  they 
are  trying  to  appease  still  insist  that  this 
is  no  bUl  at  all  without  that  provision. 
So  that  If  we  enact  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  it  will  not  satisfy  them.  They  will 
be  back  insisting  that  the  original  bill  be 
restored  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  It. 

If  freedom  is  to  be  preserved  In  this 
country,  some  day.  somewhere,  there 
must  be  a  limit,  a  line  of  demarcation 
beyond  which  there  shall  be  no  trespass 
or  intrusion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  I  not  construe  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
respect  to  the  present  bill  to  mean  that 
if  the  present  bill  which  came  over  from 
the  House  were  enacted  into  law  it 
would  prostitute  at  this  time  the  prin-, 
eiple  of  private  ownership  of  property, 
and  that  the  Senator  predicts  that  the 
next  time  a  so-called  dvU  rights  bill  is 
proposed  that  principle  will  be  de- 
bauched ? 

ttt.  McCLELLAN.  There  Is  no  doubt 
alMotthat. 
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Mr.  President,  I  sugjgest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  l^ 

The  PRESIDING  C^TCER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair),  '[fce  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerl:  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  b^  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  QPFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
moved  very  strongly  by  the  morning 
news  about  the  impending  cloture  vote 
to  make  a  few  brief  statements  here  on 
the  floor  which  I  think  are  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  tihe  situation. 

First  and  foremost,,  we  see  one  thing 
about  violence,  and  tljat  is  that  violence 
breeds  violence.  An^  who  could  read 
the  story  about  Grenada,  Miss.,  in  the 
newspapers  this  momlDg  without  having 
his  blood  run  cold? 

Just  as  we  may  not  want  to  wish  to 
be  Intimidate  by  Negro  violence,  whether 
under  the  slogan  of  "black  power"  or 
not — though  Negroes  Ihave  been  careful 
to  define  it  as  exclu^ng  violence — so  I 
hope  we  are  not  going  to  be  Intimidated 
by  white  violence,  wa  read  this  morn- 
ing about  the  beatlni  up  of  little  chil- 
dren. Men  must  be]  blind  or  mad  to 
engage  in  such  conduct  in  this  country. 

I  denounce  it  on  thfe>  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   There  is  no  exc| 
black  violence. 

Mr.  President.  It  iUi 
Justice  and  the  law 
whether   it    be    to   desegregate    public 
schools,  or  to  prevent  riots  and  window 
breaking.    There  car^  be  no  substitute 
for  law. 

Grievances  cannot 
generations  without  having  the  pot  boil 
over.  We  will  never  have  enough  police- 
men to  enforce  the]  law  under  those 
conditions.  We  do  not  jwant  to  use  them. 
We  will  not  have  enough  troops  to  keep 
it  down,  and  we  do  n4)t  want  to  do  that 
to  maintain  order,  put  we  expect  to 
have  a  measure  of  justiice  to  induce  order 
among  oiu:  citizens,  and  the  civil  rights 
bill  we  are  discussing  now  is  absolutely 
essential.  I 

I  wish  to  point  out  Ithat  title  V  of  the 
bill  would  reach  the  Grenada  situation. 
It  gives  the  Federal  (government  power 
to  proceed  against  those  who  are  denying 
civil  rights  to  those  wjho  are  contending 
for  those  rights  or  thoke  who  are  helping 
others  obtain  them.  iThe  title  also  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  bimlshment  which 
would  fit  the  crime.  1 

Of  course,  Mr.  Pi-«ident,  there  are 
deep  differences  of  opinion  in  this  Cham- 
ber as  to  whether  thip  bill  should  pass. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  of  us  who  are 
proponents  of  the  bill  to  call  attention 
to  the  kind  of  violence  which  is  bred  by 
the  effort  to  impose  injustice  in  viola- 
tion of  law — and,  in  Grenada,  Miss..  In 
violation  of  the  soleijan  orders  of  the 
U.S.  district  court. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  dthounce  such  vio- 
lence, and  to  point  out;  that  we  could  be 
In  much  worse  shape  liian  we  are.  We 
might  really  have  op^n  revolt  in  parts 
of  this  country,  if  we  had  not  gradually 
permitted  the  law  to  become  operative 


%e  for  that  or  for 

Btrates  one  thing, 
lust  be  enforced. 


be  bottled  up  for 


in  req^ect  to  the  civil  rights  movement 
as  it  began  to  develop  in  1954. 

Another  thing  about  which  I  wish  to 
speak  today,  and  which  I  think  is  crit- 
ically important  to  my  party,  is  what  I 
now  see  to  be  something  of  an  effort, 
perhaps  even  a  calculated  effort,  to  lay 
the  risk  of  failure  of  this  bill,  disastrous 
as  It  would  be  to  the  country,  upon  "Re- 
publicans." 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  has  an  absolute  right  to  his 
opinion.  But  Senator  Dirksen,  I  believe, 
would  be  the  first  to  affirm  that  that 
does  not  represent  the  opinion  of  all 
Republicans.  I  deplore  and  am  very 
unhappy  about  the  fact  that  Senator 
Dirksen  seemingly  is  against  this  meas- 
ure. I  had  hoped  against  hope  that  in 
1966  he  would  do  what  he  did  in  1964 — 
lead  us  on  a  civil  rights  bill,  in  finding 
ways  and  means  of  compromise.  I  and 
others  have  knocked  ourselves  out,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  trying  to  find  some 
way  of  meeting  his  views,  deeply  and 
sincerely  held,  on  housing,  as  we  did  on 
public  accommodations. 

I  am  deeply  depressed  and  deeply  dis- 
appointed by  the  fact  that  he  is  opposed 
to  this  bill.  His  opposition  is  meaning- 
ful and  important. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  opposition  of  "Republicans";  nor 
should  the  administration  seek  to  lay 
upon  that  party  its  own  failures  in  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  the  passage  of 
a  meaningful  and  important  civil  rights 
bUl. 

The  President  said  yesterday  at  his 
news  conference: 

A  lot  depends  on  his,  Dirksen's,  willing- 
ness to  support  It.  I  hope  we  can  find  some 
way  to  get  his  support.  Whether  It  passes 
or  falls  depends  largely  on  what  the  minor- 
ity leader  does. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  enormous  power 
and  enormous  Infiuence,  and  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on 
his  side,  not  on  this  side. 

There  will  be  some  votes  here.  I  hope 
as  many  as  half  the  Republicans  will 
vote  for  cloture.  Perhaps  they  will  not; 
but  there  will  certainly  be  an  appreciable 
vote  here. 

But  should  cloture  fail,  the  real  fail- 
ure, Mr.  President,  will  be  the  inability 
to  turn  out  the  majority  to  the  extent 
It  needs  to  be  turned  out  In  order  to  ef- 
fect cloture,  even  on  this  first  trial. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  all  respect.  I 
think  that  had  better  be  stated,  and  we 
had  better  imdcrstand.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen has  himself,  on  previous  occasions, 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
said  that  he  was  carrying  the  flag  for  one 
thing  or  another.  Sometimes  he  stood 
alone.  He  is  not  afraid  of  that.  Some- 
times he  has  stood  together  with  the 
majority  of  Republicans. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  his  opposition 
or  his  feeling  about  this  bill  should  char- 
acterize the  Republican  side.  Senators 
will  tomorrow  stand  up  and  be  counted — 
and  should  be  considered — for  what  they 
believe. 

One  other  thing,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  pride  that  I  state  that  in  1957.  1960, 
1964,  and  1965  a  much  greater  percent- 
age of  Republican  Senators  voted  for 


the  dvll  rights  bills  of  those  years  than 
Democrat  Senators.  In  1957,  for  ex- 
ample, 100  percent  of  the  Republicans 
present  and  voting  voted  for  the  civil 
rights  bill.  On  the  Democratic  side,  it 
was  60.5  percent. 

In  1960,  the  vote  was  100  percent  on 
the  Republican  side,  and  84  percent  on 
the  Democratic  side. 

In  1964,  it  was  82  percent  on  the  Re- 
publican side  and  69  percent  on  the 
Democratic  side.  And  in  1965,  it  was  93 
percent  on  the  Republican  side,  and  69 
percent  on  the  Democratic  side. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud, 
Mr.  President,  and  it  is  a  record  which 
needs  to  be  cited.  Without  in  any  way 
complaining  about  the  opposition  of  my 
own  leader,  whose  support  for  this  bill 
would  be  Invaluable,  as  everybody  knows, 
and  which  I  hope  and  pray  to  obtain,  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  set  the  record 
straight  that  what  Republicans  do  will 
depend  upon  how  ttiey  vote  as  individ- 
uals. 

The  opposition  of  the  minority  leader 
cannot  be  used  to  characterize  opposi- 
tion to  the  civil  rights  bill  as  being  "the 
Republican  opposition,"  nor  can  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
majority  avoid  their  responsibility  by 
laying  the  fate  of  this  bill  upon  the  back 
of  Senator  Dirksen,  which  I  do  not  think 
is  fair  at  all.  Nor  does  this  i^proach 
discharge  properly  the  responsibilities 
of  the  administration  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  bring  about  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  it  proposed,  quite  right- 
ly and  properly,  and  ssnt  to  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  I  would  be  delinquent  in  the  fulfiU- 
ment  of  my  own  responsibilities  unless  I 
expressed  my  reaction  to  what  is  sought 
to  be  done  in  placing  the  entire  respon- 
sibility relating  to  the  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  upon  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

He  has  a  right  to  exercise  his  Judg- 
ment concerning  what  course  he  believes 
will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is,  in  fact,  the  minority  leader; 
but  to  say  that  the  defeat  or  the  passage 
of  the  bill  lies  entirely  with  him  is  in- 
dulging in  political  manipulation  which 
in  my  judgment  is  not  Justified.  Are  we 
to  ask  him  to  abandon  his  Judgment,  and 
to  remain  passive,  without  expressing  his 
views  to  his  fellow  Senators?  In  my 
opinion,  the  posing  of  such  a  proposal  to 
him  would  be  completely  unjustified. 

Various  judgments  will  be  expressed  on 
the  measure.  Each  Senator,  I  hope,  will 
cast  his  vote  piimarily  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  believes  is  right  and  proper. 
Many  will  struggle  to  dismiss  from  their 
minds  the  tremendous  motivating  force 
of  political  expediency.  That  will  be  a 
pretty  hard  task  to  achieve.  But  if  we 
are  to  perform  our  duty  to  our  country 
properly,  we  should  dismiss  from  our 
minds  completely  any  consideration  of 
what  is  politically  good  or  politically  bad. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  further  a  course 
that  will  serve,  in  perpetuity,  our  system 
of  government. 

There  will  be  votes  cast  on  the  basis  of 
political  expediency.  That  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  and  will  be  done  in  the 
future.  We  have  cast  votes  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  politically  advantageous  with 
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respect  to  the  repeal  of  taxes.  But  to- 
day and  tomomm,  w«  aw  talUoK  about 
relmpoalng-  taxes.  I  bsve  Juat  i-ead  tbe 
RacoRO  of  the  1969  debate  on  the  rqieal 
of  the  automobile  tax;  and  I  am  rather 
proud,  Mr.  President,  that  there  were 
three  of  us  who  voted  against  it:  Sena- 
tor Hmny  P.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  who  Is  no 
longer  with  us,  the  Senator  from  Dd»- 
ware  [Mr.  WniiAiwl,  and  myself. 

The  aivument  was  made  br  others  and 
by  me  that  we  oonld  not  subscribe  to  a 
reduction  of  tazeaat  the  same  time  that 
we  called  upon  the  Senate  to  raise  the 
debt  ceUlnff.  i;  at  least,  could  not  rec- 
oncile nijvelf  t«  that  paradoxical  and 
conftlctlnff  pooltlfln. 

At  practically  that  same  time,  the 
Senate  had  two  measiovs  pending  before 
It.  One  measure  was  to  reduce  taxes 
and  the  othu'  was  to  Increase  the  debi 
ceiling.  It  was  tas  opinion  that  we  could 
not  vote  for  both,  but  that  we  had  to  be 
for  one  and  against  the  other.  Many 
voted  for  both.    I  voted  against  both. 

Mr.  Pt«aldent,  I  will  cast  my  vote  on 
cloture  tomorrow.  I  will  do  so  substan- 
tially on  the  bfksis  of  irtiat  I  believe  will 
provide  a  fair  enjoyment  of  ctmstltu- 
tional  rights  for  every  member  of  our 
society. 

We  must  consider  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Individual  who  owns  a  piece 
of  property.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  when  a  person,  wltti 
the  money  earned  by  his  own  labor  and 
by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow,  bojre  a 
piece  of  property  and  builds  upon  it  a 
structure  to  provide  habitation  for  peo- 
ple, he  should  be  afforded  protection  by 
the  Constitution.  That  property  and 
building  has  been  purchased  with  the 
results  of  his  labor,  and  the  Government 
has  no  right  to  tell  him  what  he  shall  do 
with  it. 

I  realise  the  significance  of  what  I  have 
said.  The  easy  way  out  would  be  to  say: 
•1  will  vote  for  cloture."  But  that  would 
not  be  the  eonsclonable  way  out. 

If  I  were  to  follow  that  course,  I  would 
be  bowing  to  political  advantage  and 
political  expediency.  At  this  stage  of  my 
public  career,  I  will  not  pay  that  price. 
I  have,  in  my  whole  political  career, 
attempted  with  all  my  might  to  provide 
for  the  fuD  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
rights  by  every  citizen  of  this  country. 
If  John  Brown  has  acquired  a  piece 
of  property  and  built  upon  it  a  struc- 
ture to  house  Imman  beings,  and  if  the 
Government  has  given  him  nothing  by 
way  of  grants,  he  Is  entitled  to  say:  "This 
is  my  property.  I  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine how  I  shall  use  it." 

That  is  the  way  t?ie  whole  problem 
appears  to  me. 

I  am  finally  of  the  Judgment  that  If 
we  In  the  Senate  begin  to  advocate  that 
principle,  we  shall  be  providing  for  the 
full  constitutlontri  enjoyment  of  rights 
not  only  by  the  minority,  but  also  by  the 
majority.  The  prospects  of  our  country 
continuing  to  Bre  will  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

The  Carmichaels  and  the  McKlssons 
eannot  be  permitted  to  run  this  Nation. 
They  speak  not  for  the  Negro  people. 
They  have  made  it  meet  dllBcult  for 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  provide 
help  where  It  Is  needed. 


These  men  in  moving  around  the 
country — pree^iltating  riots,  and  induc- 
ing young  men  to  bom  their  drafl^  eords 
MuT  lie  down  fci  pubDc  place*  to  impede 
the  movement  of  traOlc  and  in  front  of 
trains  carrying  mOltary  eqiilpmmt  and 
personnel — are  seemingly  directing  what 
our  country  rfiall  do. 

It  is  a  grave  question  ttlat  Is  before  n«. 
I  recognize  it.  I  repeat  that  throughout 
my  whole  puMlc  career  1  have  fought  for 
and  advocated  the  promotion  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  of  every  mlnoritsr 
group  wltMn  our  country.  I  bTDke  the 
color  barrier — a  Ann  one — In  Ohio  while 
I  was  the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  when 
white  fli«men  refused  to  sleep  with 
Negro  flremen  in  the  flrehouses;  when 
the  water  department  and  ttie  eleetriclty 
department  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  re- 
fused to  hire  Negroes  Ijeeause  of  tlie  fear 
that  white  women  woiild  not  permit 
them  to  read  the  meters  in  the  home*. 
I  went  hito  a  factory  In  Cleveland  in 
1943  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
white  women  were  refusing  to  work  with 
Negro  women.  I  got  onto  a  table  and 
said.  "You  are  Hungarians.  How  would 
you  like  it  if  you  were  seeking  Jobe  but 
were  told  you  could  not  be  given  Jobs 
because  you  are  Hungarians?"  I  was 
heckled.  The  table  was  shaken.  But  I 
went  on  with  my  argument. 

I  merely  state  this  to  emphaslae  that 
I  have  been  a  friend  of  the  miiwrity 
group  In  the  fullest  degree. 

Repeating  what  I  have  already  said, 
tomorrow  I  will  vote  against  cloture. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  the  position  he  has  taken  with 
respect  to  the  distingulriied  Senator  from 
Illinois  rMr.  DirksbnI.  the  minority 
leader.  I  believe  it  has  been  grossly  im- 
fair  for  the  Pivsldent  and  others  to  say 
that  the  ouesOon  of  what  will  happen  to 
the  civil  rights  bill  depends  solely  on  Sen- 
ator DnxsKN's  opinion. 

All  of  us  have  deep  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  minority  leader,  and  we 
all  h(^?e  that  something  will  be  worked 
out. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate  are  of  the  President's 
party,  ao  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  disposman  of  the  dvil  rights  bill 
solely  on  the  Senator  from  minds  [Mr. 
DnxsEB]  aeems  to  me  to  be  wholly  er- 
roneous and  misleading  to  the  public  at 
large.  So  I  express  appredatkm  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  statenent  he 
has  made. 

Mr.LAUaCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMimCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHS,  The  gravity  of  the 
wrong  thatlias  been  cmnmitted  Is  the  be- 
lief that  to  put  the  finger  upon  the  mi- 
nority leader  wHl  make  a  coward  out  of 
him  and  e^mse  him  to  abandon  his  honest 
judgment  and  to  abandon  what  he  be- 
lieves is  In  the  besi  interests  of  the  cotm- 
try.        / 

Nothing  disturbs  me  more  than  people 
who  believe  that  they  can  make  a  coward 
out  of  me.  That  Is  what  they  are  trying 
to  do  to  Senator  Duuumir. 

Ifr.  DOMINIOK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohlb. 


CHILD    NUTRITION   ACT   OP    19«6— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  3467. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3467) 
to  amend  ttie  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
as  amended,  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  olause  and  lEMert: 

That  tliU  A«t  may  be  cltKl  as  iXm  "Child 
NuUiUon  Act  of  isae". 

BKCLMkAnOH  or  FOWFOSE 

Sec.  3.  In  rMognltloB  at  the  demottstrated 
relatlorublp  between  food  and  good  nvtrttlon 
and  tbe  capacity  of  cbUdivn  to  devilop  and 
learn,  baaed  on  the  years  of  ciunulatlre  sue* 
ceasTul  expeilence  under  tbe  national  school 
lunch  progrsun  with  Its  algnlfloant  contribu- 
tions In  the  field  of  applied  nutrition  re- 
search. It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poMcy 
o*  Confreee  that  these  effort*  shall  be  ex- 
tended, expended,  and  strengthened  under 
tbe  anthorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  a  measure  to  safeguard  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  NaUon's  children,  aod  to 
encourage  the  domestic  consximpUon  of 
agricultural  and  other  foods,  by  assisting 
States,  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means,  to  meet  more  effeetlTely  the  mitrl- 
tional  needs  of  our  cbUdren. 

SPECIAL  anuc  paooxAic 

ATTTHOKZATIOH 

Swj.  3.  There  Is  hereby  atrthorteed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1867,  not  to  exceed  $110,000,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  11)68.  not  to  ex- 
ceed SI  15.000,000;  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscid  years  not  to  exceed  $130.- 
000,000.  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  In  the  public  Interest,  to  en- 
courage consumption  of  fhild  milk  by  chil- 
dren In  tbe  United  States  In  (1)  nonprofit 
schools  ot  high  school  grade  and  under,  and 
(2)  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care 
centers,  settlement  bousce,  summer  oamps, 
and  BlmUar  nonprofit  In&tltutlons  devoted 
to  the  care  and  training  of  children.  For  the 
purjMee  of  this  section  "United  States" 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
ColtanMa.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  special  milk  program  provided  for  by  this 
section  to  tbe  maxlznum  extent  practicable  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  administered  the 
special  milk  program  provided  for  by  Public 
Law  85-478,  as  anMnded,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1966. 

SCHOOL  saCaKFAST  PBOCKAM 
AUTBOaiZATIOII 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  autborlaed  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  $7,500,000;  and 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000,  to  imable  the  Secre- 
tary to  formulate  and  carry  out,  on  a  non- 
partlaan  basts,  a  pilot  program  to  assist 
States  through  grant»-ln-ald  and  other 
means,  to  Initiate,  maintain,  or  expand  non- 
profit breakfast  programs  in  schools. 

JPKNRlOMMBer  TO  STATaS 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  for 
each  fiscal  year,  (1)  apportlan  $3,600,000 
equally  among  the  States  other  than  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  and 
$45,000  equally  among  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
and  American  Samoa,  and  (2)  apportion  the 
remainder  among  the  States  in  sccordance 
with  the  apportionment  formula  contained 
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In  section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  as  amended. 

STATE    OISBTTKSEMEI^    TO    BCROOS.* 

(c)  Punds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
State  for  the  purpoee  of  this  secUon  shaU  be 
disbursed  by  tbe  State  edneatlonal  agancy 
to  schools  selected  by  the  State  educational 
agency,  to  reimburse  sUch  schools  for  the 
cost  of  obtaining  agrlcultiiral  and  other  foods 
for  consumption  by  uqedy  children  In  a 
breakfast  program  and  tor  the  parjioee  of 
Bubeectton  (e).  Such  Iftood  costs  may  In- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  purchase  price,  the 
cost  of  processing,  dlstrllsutlng,  transporting, 
storing,  and  handling.  Disbursement  to 
schools  skall  be  made  at  such  rates  pes  meal 
or  on  such  other  basis  a»  tlie  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  In  Eelectlng  schools,  the  State 
educational  agency  8hal|,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, give  first  consideration  to  those 
schools  drawing  attenct^ce  from  areas  In 
which  poor  economic  Conditions  exist  and 
to  those  schools  to  whlijlk  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  children  'enrolled  must  travel 
long  distances  daily. 

(d)  In  circumstances  of  severe  need  where 
the  rate  per  meal  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary ts  deemed  by  him  Insufficient  to  carry 
on  an  efrecttrc  breakfasU  program  in  a  school, 
the  Secretary  may  authorlae  financial  as- 
sistance up  to  80  per  centum  of  the  operating 
costs  of  such  a  program.  Including  cost  of 
obtaining,  preparing,  and  serving  food.  In 
the  selection  of  schools  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  secUon.  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  require  49pUcant  schools  to 
provide  justification  at  the  need  for  such 
assistance.  { 

NU'lVITIONAL   AKD   bCTHEB   PROCSAM 
REQimtZBfCNTS 

<e)  Breakfasts  served  by  schools  partici- 
pating In  the  school  breskfast  program  under 
this  section  shall  consist  of  a  combination  of 
foods  and  shall  meet  rWnlmum  nutritional 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  tested  iutrltional  research. 
Such  breakfasts  shall  b^  served  wlthotrt  cost 
or  at  a  reduced  cost  only  to  children  who 
are  determined  by  local  school  authorities 
to  be  unable  to  pay  the  ihill  cost  of  the  break- 
fast. In  making  such  tietermlnatlons,  su^ 
local  authorities  should^  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  with  ipubllc  welfare  and 
health  agencies.  No  physical  segregaUon  of 
or  other  discrtminatloa  against  any  child 
shall  be  made  by  the  a^ool  because  of  his 
Inability  to  pay. 

MONPRovrr  FKivKrx  schools 
(f>  The  withholding  pt  funds  for  and  dis- 
bursement to  nonprofit  private  schools  will  be 
affected  in  accordance  with  section  10  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  ex- 
clusive of  the  matching  provlsloa  thereof. 

NONTOOD    ASSISTANCE    PR()4RAa(    ATTTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  thk  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1967.  not  to  etCeed  $12,000,000,  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  not  to 
exceed  $15,000,000,  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  June  30,  1970, 
not  to  exceed  $18,000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize,  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  formulate  andj  tarry  out  a  program 
to  assist  the  States  through  grants-in-aid 
and  other  means  to  sut>ply  schools  drawing 
attendance  from  areas  In  which  poor  eco- 
nomic conditions  exist  with  equipment  for 
the  storage,  preparation^  transportation,  and 
serving  of  food  to  enable  such  schools  to 
establish,  maintain,  and  expand  school  food 
service  programs.  In  ttoe  case  of  nonprofit 
private  schools,  such  equipment  shall  be  for 
use  of  such  schools  prtnclpeUy  In  connec- 
tion with  chUd  feeding  programs  authorized 
in  this  Act  and  in  Vu  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  and  in  tbe  event 
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part  of  such  equipment  financed  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  er  the  residual  value  thereof, 
shall  revert  to  the  Ignited  States. 

APPCWTPDNICZNTS  TO  STATTS 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  tbe 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  among  tbe  States  during  each  fiscal 
year  on  the  same  basis  as  apportionments 
are  made  under  section  4  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  for  supply- 
ing agricultural  and  other  foods,  except  that 
apportionment  to  American  Samoa  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
apportloiunent  to  the  other  States.  Pay- 
ments to  any  State  of  funds  apportioned  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  upon  condition 
that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  any 
facilities  financed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  borne  by  State  or  local  funds. 

STAOCE  DISaVKSEMENT  TO  SCHOOLS 

(c)  FviBds  apportioned  and  {taid  to  any 
State  for  the  piupose  of  this  section  shall 
be  disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency 
to  assist  schools,  which  draw  attendance 
from  areas  in  which  poor  economic  condi- 
tions exist  and  which  have  no,  or  grossly 
Inadequate,  facilities,  to  conduct  a  school 
food  service  program,  and  to  acquire  such 
facilities.  In  the  selection  of  schools  to  re- 
ceive assistance  vuider  this  section,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  require  applicant 
schools  to  provide  Justification  of  the  need 
for  such  assistance  and  the  Inability  of  the 
school  to  finance  the  food  service  equipment 
and  faculties  needed.  Disbursements  to  any 
school  may  be  made,  by  advances  or  reim- 
bursements, only  after  approval  by  the  State 
educational  agency  of  a  request  by  the  school 
for  funds,  accompanied  by  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  facilities  to  be  acquired  and  the 
plans  for  the  use  thereof  in  effectively  meet- 
ing the  nutritional  needs  of  children  in  the 
school. 

NONPBOFrr  FEIVATK  SCHOOLS 

(d)  The  withholding  of  funds  for  and  dls- 
bvtrsement  to  nonprofit  private  schools  will 
be  effected  in  accordance  with  section  10  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended, 
exclusive  of  the  matching  provision  thereof. 

PATianns  to  btatss 
Sac.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from,  time  to  time 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
sections  3  through  7  of  this  Act  and  the  time 
or  times  such  amounts  are  to  be  paid;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the 
State  at  the  time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary the  amounts  so  cotlfled. 

state  adkintsteattve  expenses 
Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  utilize  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section  for  advances 
to  each  State  educational  agency  for  use  for 
Its  administrative  expenses  in  supervising 
and  giving  technical  assistance  to  the  local 
school  districts  in  their  conducting  of  pro- 
grams under  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be 
advanced  only  In  amounts  and  to  the  extent 
determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to 
assist  such  State  agencies  In  the  administra- 
tion of  additional  activities  undertaken  by 
them  under  section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  and  sections  4  and 
S  of  this  Act.  There  are  hereby  authwized 
to  be  appropriated  such  mcoM  as  may  be 
necessary  for  tbe  pivposes  of  this  section. 

UTtLIZATlON  OP  POODS 

Sec.  8.  Each  school  participating  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  shall.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, utilize  In  Its  program  foods  desig- 
nated from  time  to  tbse  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  iB  abundance,  either  nationally  or  In 
the  school  area,  ot  foods  donated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Poods  available  under  section  416 
at  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
1066) ,  as  amended,  or  pmchased  under  see- 
tlMX  82  of  tbe  Act  Qt  August  24.  ISM   (40 


Stat.  774),  as  amended,  or  seetkm  709  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966  (79  Stat. 
1213),  may  be  donated  by  tbe  Secretary  to 
schools,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  as  de- 
termined by  local  school  authorities,  for 
utilization  in  their  feeding  programs  imder 
this  Act. 

NORPSOPIT  paoeaAMs 
Sec.  9.  The  food  and  milk  service  programs 
In  schools  and  nonprofit  Institutions  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  a  nonprofit  basts. 

eeottlations 
Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

PBOHlHITlUtrS 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  provisions  of 
sections  3  through  5  of  this  Act,  neither  the 
Secretary  not  the  State  shall  Impose  any  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  teaching  person- 
nel, cvuTlculum,  instruction,  methods  of  In- 
struction, and  materials  of  Instruction. 

(b)  The  value  of  assistance  to  children 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  cocisldcred  to  be 
Income  or  resoiuces  for  any  purpose  under 
any  Federal  or  State  laws  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  laws  relating  to  taxation,  welfare, 
and  public  assistance  programs.  Expendi- 
tures of  funds  trooi  State  and  local  sources 
for  the  maintenance  of  food  programs  for 
children  shall  not  be  diminished  as  a  result 
of  f vmds  received  under  this  Act. 

CENTRALIZATIOIf  OP  ADHmOSTRATION 

Sec.  13.  Authority  for  the  condxict  and 
supervision  of  Federal  programs  to  assist 
schools  in  providing  food  service  programs 
for  chUdren  Is  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  To  the  extent  practicable,  other 
Federal  agencies  adnUnlsterlng  programs 
under  which  funds  are  to  be  provided  to 
schools  for  such  assistance  shaU  transfer 
such  funds  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  distribution  through  the  administrative 
channels  and  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards established  under  this  Act  and  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act. 

PRXSCBOOL  PBOCRAICS 

Sec.  13.  Tbe  Secretary  may  extend  the 
benefits  of  all  school  feeding  programs  con- 
ducted and  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  Include  preschool  programs 
operated  as  part  of  the  school  system. 

Sec.  14.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
administrative  expense  under  this  Act. 

•OVnSEAS  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  extend  to  children 
attending  overseas  dependent  schools  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense  tbe 
benefits  of  this  Act  and  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is 
authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PKUVKIOMS  AND  DSPINITtONS 

Sbc.   16.  For  the  purposes  of  this   Act — 

(a)  "State"  means  any  of  the  fifty  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Cmnmonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Guam,  or 
American  Samoa. 

(b)  "State  educational  agency"  means,  as 
the  State  legislature  may  determine.  (1)  the 
chief  State  schocd  officer  (such  as  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  com- 
missioner of  education,  or  similar  officer), 
or  (2)  a  board  of  education  e<»itroning  the 
State  department  of  educatlmi. 

(c)  "Nonprofit  private  schoaf*  means  any 
private  school  exempt  from  income  tax  under 
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section  S01(c)(S)   of  th«  Internal  Revenu* 
Code  of  1964. 

(d)  "School"  meana  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  acbool  of  high  scbocri  grade  or 
under.  Including  kindergarten  and  preachool 
programs  operated  by  such  school  and,  with 
respect  to  Puerto  Rico.  shaU  also  Include 
nonprofit  chlldcare  centers  certified  as  such 
by  the  Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(e)  "Becretary"  meana  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcidtiire. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  BXCOKDS 

Sbc.  17.  SUtea.^State  educational  agencies, 
schools,  and  nonprofit  Institutions  partici- 
pating In  programs  under  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  accounts  and  records  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  determine 
whether  there  has  been  compliance  with  this 
Act  and  the  regulations  hereunder.  Such 
accounts  and  records  shaU  at  all  times  be 
available  for  Inspection  and  audit  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be 
preserved  for  such  period  of  time,  not  In 
excess  of  tliree  years,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  8.  3467  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes,  and  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  apointed  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talmadoe,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
AncEN,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Cooper  conferees  on  th^  part  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  fascinated  this  morning  In 
listening  to  my  coLeagues  from  Ohio  and 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  speak  on 
so  many  subjects,  bringing  up  problems, 
I  must  say.  which  Republicans  have  been 
pointing  out  for  these  5  years.  It  Is 
a  great  comfort  to  me,  as  a  member  of 
the  Colorado  delegation,  on  the  Republi- 
can side,  to  hear  my  Democratic  friends 
finally  taking  cognizance  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  been  pointing  out.  I  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  about  which 
I  wish  to  speak  today  is  different.  Be- 
cause It  is  dlfTerent  and  because  this 
is  not  the  morning  hour  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  with  my 
address  on  a  nongermane  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SOLOMON'S  DECISION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation  and  the  entire 
free  world  are  facing  In  the  relatively 
near  future  some  most  awesome  deci- 
sions, comparable  in  magnitude  to  the 
decision  posed  by  full-scale  nuclear 
war — decisions  so  Solomonic  in  nature 
that  God  has  never  given  the  power  to 
make  such  judgment  to  any  himian. 

The  stage  is  set.  The  curtain  has 
already  started  to  rise  In  some  parts  of 
the  world.  The  scene  coming  into  focus 
will  show  mass  starvation  and  nations 
decimated  by  disease  of  epidemic  pro- 
portiODB  greater  than  the  plagues  of  the 
Middle  AgM. 


Who  shall  have  the  wisdom  and  the 
power  to  decide  which  people  shall  be 
saved  and  which  shall  be  allowed  to  die 
of  starvation  and  of  disease  brought 
about  through  malnutrition? 

Can  free  nations  or  the  world  Itself 
survive  the  forces  which  will  develop  from 
the  driving  hunger  of  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  food-scarce 
areas  of  the  world?  History  records 
famines  and  plagues,  but  nothing  of  the 
magnitude  which  now  threatens,  and 
consequently  history  does  not  provide  us 
with  answers  to  this  threat. 

There  Is,  however,  encouraging  evi- 
dence tiiat  the  calamity  can  be  at  least 
partially  averted  and  the  full  effect  less- 
ened if  the  nations  of  the  world  act 
in  time.  And  like  the  Biblical  story  of 
Joseph,  who  warned  Pharoah  that  7 
years  of  plenty  would  be  followed  by  7 
years  of  famine,  there  is  time  to  act  if 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  the  will 
to  act. 

There  is  no  simple  and  easy  solution 
to  the  specter  of  mass  starvation  in  vast 
areas  of  the  world.  No  magic  incanta- 
tion will  be  found  to  transform  deserts 
Into  lush  gardens  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Nor  can  we  hope  for  a  repetition  of 
the  Heavenly  miracle  of  the  five  loaves 
of  bread  and  two  little  fishes  which  fed 
the  multitude  of  5,000  people  gathered  in 
Galilee  to  hear  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
We  must  not  only  put  to  wider  use  the 
knowledge  we  have  already  gained  in  the 
past  two  decades,  but  we  must  also  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  food  production  technology,  and 
find  means  of  communicating  our  knowl- 
edge to  the  have-not  nations  of  the 
world. 

There  are  many  complex  problems  to 
be  overcome,  and  the  time  for  solving 
many  of  them  already  Is  critically  short. 
Food  production  Is  dally  losing  the  race 
against  population  explosion  in  Lathi 
America.  Asia  and  Africa.  Only  the 
United  States,  Canada.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  remain  as  major  food  sur- 
plus nations  in  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are  barely 
meeting  their  own  needs.  The  rate  of 
population  growth  In  the  rest  of  the 
world  threatens  to  surpass  even  our  abil- 
ity to  fill  the  growing  world  food  deficit — 
even  at  the  bare  subsistence  level. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
world  had  an  estimated  1.650  million 
human  beings  occupying  its  surface. 
That  number  has  now  doubled,  and  at 
the  present  birth  rate,  will  more  than 
double  again  before  this  century  ends. 
It  Is  most  paradoxical  that  the  greatest 
Increase  in  population  Is  occurring  and 
will  continue  to  occur  in  those  areas 
of  the  world  which  are  now  producing 
less  and  less  of  their  food  needs. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  if  the  pres- 
ent ratio  between  population  Increase 
and  food  production  continues  through- 
out the  world,  in  the  next  dozen  years 
the  world  will  face  a  food  deficit  of  as 
much  as  240  million  metric  tons  annually. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  same  source 
has  estimated  that  48  million  human 
beings  will  be  left  to  starve  and  the  spec- 
ter of  disease  stalking  quietly  through 
whole  populations  debilitated  by  malnu- 
trition win  become  a  terrible  realltjr. 


Who  has  the  wisdom  to  make  that  de- 
cision :  "Who  shall  live  and  who  shall  be 
left  to  starve?" 

The  burden  rests  heavily  upon  the 
United  States.  For  two  decades  we  have 
^ared  our  abundance  with  the  hungry 
nations  of  the  world.  Since  1954  farm 
products  worth  an  estimated  $25  billion 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  acquisition,  han- 
dling, and  shipping  have  been  distributed 
to  more  than  100  nations  of  the  world 
by  the  United  States  under  Public  Law 
480,  and  now  we  are  rushing  still  more 
emergency  aid  to  India.  What  lessons 
can  we  learn  from  the  past  20  years? 

There  is  strong  evidence  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  our  handouts  over  the 
past  20  years  have  served  mainly  to  post- 
pone crises,  and  in  some  instances,  to 
compound  them  by  an  adverse  effect 
uix>n  the  recipient's  incentive  to  help 
himself.  In  those  areas  we  must  profit 
by  our  mistakes  and  seek  different  solu- 
tions. We  dare  not  continue  our  present 
course  in  those  areas  where  our  gener- 
osity has  created  lethargy  instead  of  In- 
centive. This  is  the  crux  of  our  prob- 
lem. Experts  in  the  field  of  human  nu- 
trition have  provided  some  Interesting 
analyses. 

Prof.  Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw,  head  of  the 
department  of  nutrition  and  food  science 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, in  his  address  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Freedom  Prom  Hunger 
Foundation  last  October  stated : 

Even  vrith  up  to  80  percent  of  their  popu- 
lation engaged  In  agriculture,  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  are  loeing  the  capacity  to 
feed  themselves.  Before  World  War  11,  the 
less  developed  regions  were  exporting  11  mU- 
Uen  metric  tons  of  grain  per  year  to  the  de- 
veloped countries.  During  the  early  poet 
war  years  from  1948  to  1952.  this  flow  re- 
versed, as  an  average  of  4  million  tons  of 
grain  per  year  moved  from  the  developed  to 
the  less  developed  world.  As  population 
growth  rates  accelerated  In  the  1950's  the 
flow  Increased,  averaging  13  million  tons  an- 
nually In  the  years  1957-59  and  approxi- 
mately 25  million  tons  In  1964. 

Per  capita  availability  of  grains,  legumes, 
roots  and  tubers  at  the  end  of  this  decade  is 
projected  as  210  kilograms  per  capita  in  the 
developing  countries,  470  kilograms  for  the 
communist  countries,  and  at  least  670  kllo- 
gp-ams  In  the  technically  developed  countries 
of  the  West.  Pood  output  per  person  In  Asia, 
excluding  Communist  China,  has  dropped  4 
percent  since  the  postwar  high  in  1961.  and 
In  Mainland  China  even  more.  Latin  Amer- 
ica output  has  declined  each  year  since  1958. 
dropping  6  percent  in  5  years. 

The  latest  reports  show  per  capita  food 
production  lower  last  year  than  In  the  pre- 
ceding two  years  In  10  of  20  Latin  American 
countries,  10  of  16  countries  In  the  Far  Elast, 
and  all  4  of  the  countries  of  South  Asia — 
India,  Pakistan.  Ceylon  and  Afghanistan.  In 
43  of  63  coimtrles  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able, per  capita  production  of  rice,  wheat, 
and  corn  Is  now  decreasing. 

Professor  Scrimshaw's  conclusions  are: 
We  must  face  certain  bard  facts.  The  con- 
sequences of  a  continuing  decrease  In  per 
capita  food  production  in  the  developing 
countries  cannot — for  political,  economic, 
and  agricultural  reasons^be  avoided  In- 
definitely by  ever  Increasing  food  shipments, 
largely  from  the  United  States  ...  It  Is 
evident  that  the  rapidly  worsening  world 
food  situation  can  be  permanently  Improved 
only  by  two  measures — a  more  rapid  increase 
in  food  production  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries and  a  less  rapid  Increase  in  population. 
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It  shOTdd  be  a  mattaj  of  grave  eeneere  to 
All  of  vs  tbmt  at«I*  tOtc^H*  p««greM  Is  bttag 
made  tn  limii  siliig  agrttnttoral  yleMa,  la 
ilM  develoiied  oowatrlai  ytelda  kave  bhot 
than  doubled  In  tbe  laatj  U&  years,  whlla  ttaay 
tiam  increased  only  ahaut  8  percent  In  the 
tacbnlcally  underdeveloped  areas.  Bfost  of 
the  Increase  in  their  food  production  hss 
eome  (rom  Increased  laqd  area  cultivated  by 
the  same  Inefficient  methods.  Many  ooan- 
trlea  are  now  running  4ct  of  good  agitcut. 
tttral  land  without  any  feign  of  the  so-called 
yield  take-oS  achieved  by  the  present  lo/- 
dustrlallzed  countries  several  generations  ago 
and  more  recently  by  Jipan. 

Yet  the  factors  llmitiag  food  production 
In  the  developing  countries  are  primarily 
social  and  economic  rather  than  physical. 
Lack  of  knowledge  and  Oic  Illiteracy  o<  the 
rural  populations.  Ivng-standlng  custocns; 
limited  agricultural  training  activities.  In- 
adequate storage  and  distribution  facilities, 
lack  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  little  or  no 
mechanized  equipment,  poor  seeds  and  an- 
imal breeds,  and  lack  at  money  or  credit 
are  among  the  recognized  factors. 

Either  a  revolutionary  breakthrough  must 
be  achieved  In  the  application  of  knowledgs 
In  the  less  developed  countries,  or  the  tlm.e 
is  not  far  off  when  wt  must  all  face  the 
consequences  of  widespread  starvation  In 
many  of  them.  T 

It  la  quite  clear  that  jlSie  present  popula- 
tion of  moct  of  the  developing  countries,  as 
well  aa  greatly  Increased  future  poptilatlona, 
could  eaally  b«  fed  t>y  their  own  agrlcintural 
production  of  conventional  crops  If  only 
there  were  time  for  crop  yields  to  catch  up 
with  population  needs  and  If  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  foe  food  kept  pace. 

Dr.  Raymond  Ewelll  vice  president  for 
research.  State  Univej-sity  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo,  testified  earlier  this  year  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid 
Expenditures  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operaltjons. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  him. 
prior  to  his  testlmonir,  on  some  of  the 
proposals  I  make  in  these  remarks.  He 
Is  a  most  distinguished  man  and  ob- 
viously knows  his  sul^ject  very  well. 

The  distinguished!  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  OrxtenIsgI  is  the  able 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee.  Dr. 
Ewell  is  recognized  widely  as  an  author- 
ity on  soil  chemistry,  and  has  devoted 
many  years  of  study  to  the  subject  of 
food  production  in  many  areas  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Ewell  summarized  the  ftxxl 
dilemma  in  part  as  fopows: 

A»  far  back  aa  BlbUdal  Umes,  the  world 
has  experienced  famines,  American  Indians, 
hnntlBg.  flshtDg  and  gathering  wild  nuts  and 
fruits,  had  tl»slr  own  solution.  .  .  .  When 
food  beemiae  scarce  in  obe  area,  they  moved 
to  another.  Today,  there  are  no  "new"  places 
for  the  world'a  3.4  bllUoos  to  go. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  food  deficit  coun- 
tries must  redouble  thair  efforts  to  grow 
more  food  within  their  evra  borders  rather 
than  rrty  on  surpluses  itom  other  parts  of 
ths  world.  It  sounds  easy,  all  they  have  to 
do  is  to  adopt  modern  t4lentlflc  agriculture 
as  practiced  by  nearly  etery  fanner  ta  Korth 
America,  Europe,  Japan,  aiul  Bussla,  and 
there  wUl  be  plenty  of  food  for  everyone. 

It  would  be  easy,  except  for  the  fact  that 
at  least  90%  of  the  far»er8  tn  Asia,  Africa 
MM)  Latin  America  are  totally  Illiterate. 

They  can't  read,  write,  or  add  numbers. 
They  dont  know  anything  more  aophlstl- 
eatod  about  plant  hf«  than  the  mere  plant- 
ing of  assd  and  harvestlUs  what  comes  of  It. 

How  do  you  eontaet  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmets  who  oan't  rsad?  Hsre's 
where  the  difficulties  b^n  to  multiply.  It 
mesas   Tlrtualy   telling  each   fanner  tndl- 


TlduaUy  botp  to   get  1hett«  seed   fitroogli 
lat>leat«  brsMding  •««- a  pRisd  of  yaai%  kov 
to  piaDt  aoad  tks  us*  of  tcrtlflzer. 
Anothar  okstaels:  It  takes  meaty  to  buy 

fertilizer  or  to  build  fertUioct  plants,  to 
build  Irrigation  systems,  provide  pest  sen- 
trol.  Improve  seed  varieties  and  get  better 
tools.  Of  these,  the  most  important  and  the 
one  which  would  show  greatest  short  range 
effect  during  the  next  five  years  Is  fertlUzw. 
PertlUza-  must  tm  ngarded  aa  the  mainstay 
of  any  massive  Increase  in  food  production. 

Dr.  EweQ  views  family  planning  as  only 
slightly  less  important  than  the  increase 
in  fertilizer  prodtictfon  and  use  in  the 
food  scarce  areas  of  the  world. 

Prom  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  which  is  head- 
quartered in  Rome  and  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen  we  get  some 
very  interesting  statistics.  TTie  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Organization  has  3,000  peo- 
ple working  at  its  headquarters  In  Rome 
and  an  estimated  2,600  experts  In  the 
field  working  cm  the  problems  of  Increas- 
ing agricultural  production  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

Quoting  from  their  report: 

Grains  account  for  71  percent  of  the  world'a 
harvested  crop  area.  Grains  provide  63  per- 
cent of  man's  aui^ly  of  food  directly  and  a 
large  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  food  sup- 
ply when  cansinned  Indirectly  In  the  form 
of  Uvestock,  poultry  and  dairy  products. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  sectors.  The 
developed  world  is  divided  into  four  geo- 
graphic regions:  The  first  Is  Western  Eu- 
rope; the  second  Eastern  Europe  includ- 
ing Soviet  Russia;  the  third  is  N(xth 
America  which  Includes  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  and  fourth  Is  Oceania 
which  consists  ot  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

In  the  less  developed  world,  there  are 
three  geographic  regions:  First.  Africa; 
second,  Asia;  third,  Latin  and  South 
America. 

Comparing  grain  production  fai  these 
various  areas.  North  America  produces 
1,100  kilograms  of  grain  per  person  per 
year.  By  comparison,  Asia  produces  only 
225  kilograms  per  person  and  accounts 
for  the  difference  between  an  eeonomy 
which  can  [Hroduce  abundant  livestock 
and  poultry,  and  an  economy  requiring 
all  of  its  production  for  direct  consump- 
tion. 

On  the  same  land  area  in  the  developed 
world,  we  have  Increased  our  grain  out- 
put by  51  percent  since  1934.  During 
this  period,  the  United  States  and  West- 
em  Europe  actually  reduced  the  area  de- 
voted to  grain  production;  however,  the 
Soviet  Union  increased  Its  land  area. 
During  this  same  period,  the  less  de- 
veloped area  Increased  Its  total  grain 
output  by  46  percent,  but  four -fifths  of 
this  increase  came  from  expansion  of 
land  areas  and  not  from  better  yields  per 
acre. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Production 
Yearbook  for  1962  discloses  some  re- 
markable differences  In  grain  production 
in  the  various  countries. 

Denmark,  which  has  the  highest  yield 
per  acre  of  wheat,  produces  3,700  pounds 
per  acre;  Japan,  ranking  second,  pro- 
duces 2,450  pounds  per  acre;  France. 
2,140  pounds  per  acre;  Poland,  1,780 
pounds  per  acre;  and  the  United  States, 


1,449  poonds  per  acre.  Bat,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale,  Etfafopfa  produces  only 
4^  pornids  of  wheat  per  acre.  Brazil,  475 
pounds'  per  acre  and  IniSa  produces  only 
760  pounds  of  'Wheat  per  acre. 

In  the  (iroductlon  of  rtoe.  which  is  a 
major  Item  in  the  food  budget  in  many 
countries  of  the  world,  Australia  leads  In 
the  production  of  the  most  pounds  of  rice 
per  acre.  Australia  produces  3j846 
pounds  of  rice  per  acre;  Italy,  which 
ranks  second,  produces  3,200  pounds  per 
acre;  Egypt,  2,920;  J^an,  2,720;  and  in 
fifth  position  is  the  United  States  with 
2,210  pounds  of  rice  per  acre. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  the 
Philippines  produce  only  710  pounds  of 
rice  per  acre  and  India  only  870  poimds 
of  rice  per  acre.  Brazil  produces  1,020 
poimds  of  rice  and  Thailand,  1,240 
pounds.  Burma,  where  rice  is  a  most 
important  Item  of  the  diet,  produces  only 
1,500  pounds  of  rice  per  acre. 

In  these  statistics,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  timt  Latin  America,  which  has  the 
fastest  population  growth  today,  ha*;  al- 
lowed its  gi-ain  production  per  capita  to 
drop  a  full  16  percent  below  the  1934-40 
production  leveL 

Studying  these  statistics,  one  might 
well  ask  the  question:  Why  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  the  food-scarce  coun- 
tries of  the  world  today,  cannot  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia  in  their  eso'lier 
development?  In  answering  this  ques- 
U(Mi,  economists  from  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  contend  that  the 
conditions  facing  today's  less  developed 
GOimtries  are  far  different  than  those 
which  faced  our  own  coimtry,  Canada, 
and  Australia  at  a  comparable  stage  in 
their  development. 

I  may  Interject  at  this  point  to  say  it 
has  been  an  interesting  situation  that 
where  small  plots  have  been  put  into 
production  as  a  result  of  land  reorga- 
nization in  those  countries,  the  persons 
who  moved  on  th«n  grew  enough  food 
for  themselves,  but  did  not  grow  enough 
to  supply  the  people  in  the  towns  and  cit- 
ies, 30  that  while  there  was  land  rede- 
velopment, there  was  a  decreased  pro- 
duction going  along  with  it.  Many  of 
these  conditions  are  not  favorable  to 
those  countries  lurw  attempting  to  de- 
vdop.    Among  these  conditions  they  list : 

First.  The  area  of  cropland  per  per- 
son is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  tn 
the  now  advanced  countries  at  a  com- 
parable stage  in  their  development. 

Second.  Population  growth  rates  eon- 
fronting  todasrs  leas-developed  countries 
are  far  higher  than  those  existing  in  the 
developed  countries  at  a  comparable 
ix)int  in  their  development,  or  at  any 
other  time  in  their  history. 

Third.  Significant  opportunity  for  im- 
migration as  a  means  of  alleviating  pop- 
ulation pressure  does  not  exist  for  to- 
day's overp(H>ulated,  less  develc^ped  coun- 
tries. 

Rmrth.  Because  of  higher  rates  of 
population  growth  and  limited  pos^bfll- 
ties  for  expanding  the  area  ol  land  under 
eoItlTattlon,  the  area  of  creipland  per  p«-- 
son  is  shrinking  moch  more  rapidly  than 
it  ever  has  In  the  now  advanced  coun- 
tries. 
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There  are,  however,  our  economists  ac- 
knowledge, some  factors  which  favor  the 
countries  now  attempting  to  develop. 
The  principal  factor  among  these  Is  the 
backlog  of  agricultural  technology  which 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  developed 
regions.  Aside  from  some  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved — such  as  attempting  to 
transfer  o\ir  technology,  which  was  de- 
veloped for  temperate  zone  agriculture, 
to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions — 
It  is  technically  possible  to  double  or  even 
triple  agricultural  production  in  all  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  experts  of  the  Pood 
and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  contend  that  this 
can  be  done  through  the  use  of  more  fer- 
tilizers, more  irrigation,  better  seed  varie- 
ties, more  pesticides,  and  other  improved 
agricultural  practices. 

If  we  study  the  progress  made  by  ag- 
riculture In  this  country  and  In  other 
developed  coimtries  of  the  world,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  food  surplus 
countries  have  been  successful  In  creat- 
ing or  generating  a  sustained  trend  of 
rapidly  rising  production.  In  oiir  own 
country  this  trend  was  generated  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  depression  and  during 
the  early  years  of  World  War  n.  In  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  this  trend  was 
generated  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  n.  France  and  West 
Germany  in  recent  years  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  generating  this  rapidly  rising 
yield  trend. 

This  was  accomplished  In  Western 
Europe  with  a  population  density  much 
greated  than  the  population  density  of 
Asia,  and  with  a  poor  endowment  of  farm 
land  generally.  It  could,  therefore,  be 
concluded  that  new  land  available  for 
agricultural  expamslon  Is  not  the  obvious 
answer,  but  that  intensive  application  of 
new  agricultursQ  technology  is  better. 

The  most  recent  proof  of  this  has  oc- 
curred in  Israel,  where  between  1952  and 
1959  agricultural  production  more  than 
doubled,  although  farm  employment  rose 
only  a  fourth.  Israel's  growth  was  stim- 
ulated by  capital  investment  and,  as  was 
the  case  in  Europe,  Israel  created  the 
factors  of  production  that  substitute  for 
land — those  factors  are  modem  imple- 
ments, machinery,  new  seed  strains, 
chemicals  to  fight  pests  and  plant  dis- 
eases, and  chemicals  to  enrich  the  earth. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  the  food-short 
world.  India  presents  the  most  sympto- 
matic example.  India's  story  Is  a  poor 
contrast  to  the  kind  of  progress  we  have 
seen  in  Israel  and  in  Western  Europe. 
But  at  the  same  time.  India  presents  a 
good  exiunple  of  what  capital  Invest- 
ment might  do  to  lift  a  poor  country  out 
of  Its  rut. 

India  is  the  second  most  populous  na- 
tion in  the  world.  It  has  nearly  490  mil- 
lion people,  more  than  one- third  the 
total  population  of  all  the  nations  to 
which  the  United  States  extends  assist- 
ance under  our  Agency  for  International 
Development  programs.  Futhermore, 
India's  population  Is  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  about  2.5  percent  per  year.  Being  ap- 
proximately one-third  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  India  Is  the  seventh  larg- 
est coun^  In  area  In  the  world. 

Per  capita  Income  averages  only  $70 
per  year.    However,  a  decade  ago,  it  WM 


lees  than  $55  per  year.  Housing,  grain, 
clothing,  and  often  JotM  are  in  extremely 
short  supply.  As  much  as  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  average  Indian  family  Income 
is  si)ent  oa  food. 

Health  problems  in  India  can  be  traced 
to  Inadequate  nutrition,  poor  public 
health  services,  and  the  Inaccessibility  of 
medical  f  acUitlee. 

However,  since  1951  average  life  ex- 
pectancy has  risen  from  32  to  42  years, 
and  rural  health  facilities  have  greatly 
increased. 

Some  progress  Is  being  made  in  educa- 
tion. For  example,  between  the  years 
1951  and  1961  literacy  in  India  rose  from 
17  percent  to  24  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Nevertheless,  as  you  can  see,  this 
still  remains  a  problem,  as  It  does  in  the 
rest  of  the  food-short  areas  of  the  world. 
In  1961  there  still  remained  334  million 
illiterate  people  or  more  than  three- 
fourth  of  India's  population. 

While  in  the  past  India  has  placed  a 
high  priority  on  higher  education,  more 
recent^  there  has  been  increasing  an- 
phasis  on  scientific,  technological,  and 
vocational  education.  Since  1951  India 
has  greatly  expanded  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  teacher  training 
facilities.  India  is  constitutionally  com- 
mitted to  universal  primary  education 
and  now  about  three-fourths  of  the  6-  to 
11-year-age  group  Is  going  to  school. 
Dropout  rates,  however,  may  run  as  high 
as  70  percent. 

Having  served  in  India  during  World 
War  n  and  having  visited  India  recently 
as  a  part  of  the  group  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe,  at  firsthand,  some  of  the 
problems  which  India  faces. 

We  visited  Ludhiana  University,  In  the 
Pvmjab,  outside  Delhi,  and  discussed  the 
education  being  given  to  the  youngsters 
enrolled  in  that  school. 

When  we  got  through,  I  asked  them 
how  many  graduates  they  had  who  went 
Into  farming  and  agriculture.  The  reply 
was  "one."  Not  1  percent,  but  one 
person  had  gone  Into  agriculture,  of  all 
the  graduates  they  had  had.  The  rest 
of  them  go  into  teaching  or  Into  the  gov- 
ernmental service. 

That  is  the  part  of  the  problem  we 
face.  It  seems  to  me,  In  that  great  coun- 
try. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  such 
problems  Is  the  great  shortage  of  chemi- 
cal fertilizer.  As  recently  as  1952  and 
1953,  India's  total  annual  output  of 
chemical  fertilizer  nutrients  totaled  only 
60,000  metric  tons.  More  recently  it  now 
produces  nearly  400,000  tons  per  year, 
and  uses  more  than  700,000  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer. The  difference  of  300,000  tons  is 
now  Imported.  Agricultural  experts  esti- 
mated that  India  could  increase  agricul- 
tiural  production  by  50  percent  in  the 
next  5  years  If  India  Improved  Its  meth- 
ods of  fanning  and  used  three  times  this 
amoimt  of  fertilizer.  Obviously.  India 
cannot  afford  to  Import  such  amounts 
of  fertilizer,  being  lamentably  short  of 
foreign  exchange. 

Currently.  In  India  our  accimiulated 
funds  imder  the  Public  Law  480  program 
total  nearly  $800  million  worth  of  Indian 
rxpee*.  held  in  accounts  which  we  are  un- 


able to  make  use  of  at  the  present  time 
because  of  the  limitations  placed  on  the 
fund  at  the  time  we  enacted  the  program. 
Fortunately,  in  our  recently  enacted  re-^ 
vision  and  extension  of  Public  Law  480, 
we  have  provided  some  latitude  whereby 
use  may  be  made  of  such  funds,  and  in 
this  year's  program  we  have  laid  greater 
stress  on  the  self-help  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, requiring  that  the  recipient  coim- 
tries show  definite  proof  that  they  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  Improve  their  own 
agricultural  situation.  This  is  all  well 
and  good. 

I  think  that  we  are  headed  In  the  right 
direction  on  this  score,  but  I  think  we 
must  go  still  further  not  only  In  India, 
but  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  both  In 
making  available  means  whereby  capital 
can  be  available  to  Implement  the  efforts 
of  ourselves  and  of  the  local  inhabitants. 
and  that  we  must  be  aided  In  this  effort 
by  the  other  food  surplus  nations  of  the 
world  such  as  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
Canada.  West  Germany.  France,  and  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  establish  re- 
gional banks  of  hard  currency,  organized 
on  the  order  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
with  capital  subscribed  by  the  developed 
nations  of  the  world,  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary capital  to  implement  a  program 
of  Intensive  agricultural  technological 
advance.  The  funds  deposited  in  these 
regional  agricultural  development  banks 
would  be  utilized  for  the  making  of  long- 
term  loans,  to  food  shortage  countries 
which  cooperate  in  organizing  and  oper- 
ating the  banks. 

The  United  States  cannot  continue  to 
be  the  principal  supplier  of  financial  as- 
sistance. We  must  be  joined  in  this  ef- 
fort by  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  who  have,  in  the  past,  themselves 
been  the  rtclpients  of  our  assistance. 
By  joining  these  nations  together  in  such 
an  endeavor,  we  would  add  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  the  advantage  of  converti- 
bility of  currency  which  is  today  lack- 
ing. And  in  countries  such  as  India,  this 
factor  is  at  the  root  of  our  problem  In 
the  accumulation  of  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  nonconvertible  rupees. 

A  Regional  Agricultural  Development 
Bank  in  Asia  could  provide  India  and 
Pakistan  the  much  needed  foreign  ex- 
change with  which  to  build  their  own 
fertilizer  plants.  India  then  would  be 
freed  from  the  need  to  import  fertilizer 
and  eventually  from  the  need  to  import 
food.  Scarce  foreign  exchange  would  go 
Instead  Into  modernizing  production  and 
processing  facilities.  One  dire  need  in 
India  today  is  modem  storage  facilities. 
Each  year  a  vast  tonnage  of  grain  Is  de- 
stroyed both  by  rotting  and  by  rats. 

Additional  capital  placed  mto  the  agri- 
culturtd  economy  would  also  tend  to 
draw  forth  more  native  capital  from  In- 
dia's own  financial  institutions  and, 
even  more  Important,  to  draw  native 
capital  from  the  farmers  themselves. 
Our  own  Agriculture  Department  has 
stated  that  of  the  26  developing  nations 
where  It  has  conducted  studies,  most 
have  a  larger  capacity  for  savings  and 
new  capital  formation  than  their  per 
capita  incomes  and  past  record  of  capital 
accumulation  would  indicate.    For  ex- 
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ample,  an  Indian  farmer  with  an  invest- 
ment of  no  more  than  $68  In  livestock 
and  $11  In  Implementjs  and  machinery 
now  may  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  season 
with  a  small  cash  siirplus.  But  now, 
instead  of  using  it  to  |>uy  more  efQclent 
implements  or  fertilizer  or  even  to  ac- 
quire more  land  and  thus  increase  his 
next  season's  profit,  he  puts  his  money 
to  Jewelry,  or  splurges!  It  on  ceremonies 
of  birth,  marriage  or  death.  The  hope 
is  that  such  deep  seated  customs  will 
change  under  the  impact  of  modern  capi- 
talism. 

I  am  not  proposing  ihat  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Development  Bank  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  private  enterprise  mvesting 
in  our  developing  nati<)ns.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Regional  Development  Banks 
should  fill  a  need  whuh  is  in  addition 
to  that  proposed  to  bn  met  by  private 
Investment.  We  should  also  redouble 
our  efforts  to  stimulate  private  invest- 
ment in  those  countrie^.  but  first  we  must 
take  such  steps  as  ar^  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  risks  are  not  greater  than 
the  potential  returns.  In  our  dealing 
with  recipient  nations,  we  should  work 
to  remove  the  factors  which  have,  in  the 
past,  Inhibited  foreign  investment.  Some 
of  these  factors  have  tncluded  outright 
hostility,  political  instability,  and  threats 
and  rumors  of  expropriation,  in  addition 
to  discretionary  regulatjions  and  the  ever- 
present  threat  of  inflaUon  and  devalua- 
tion. I 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  existing  in 
India  which  has  inhibited  foreign  cap- 
ital Investment  has  oeen  the  require- 
ment, which  India  hM  imposed,  that 
substantial  ownership,  i  If  not  controlling 
interest  in  any  enterpjrise  be  owned  by 
Indian  citizens.  Very  few  large  corpo- 
rations are  willing  to  Invest  huge  sums 
in  building  an  enterpElse  In  a  foreign 
country  to  be  a  minlqrity  stockholder 
and  be  outvoted  in  Its  i^llcles  and  meth- 
ods of  operation.  j 

One  report  on  this!  subject  which  I 
read  recently  stated  that  out  of  $13.3 
billion  which  has  been  Invested  in  un- 
derdeveloped coimtriesi  by  private  enter- 
prise and  foundations  in  this  country, 
very  little  has  been  ln.yested  in  agricul- 
tiu*.  There  are  a  feW  notable  excep- 
tions and  these  are  m^tnly  in  Latin  and 
South  America.  Mr.  Albert  Watson, 
chairman  of  the  International  Business 
Machine  World  Trade  Corp.,  submitted 
this  report  under  the  heading  "Private 
Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid." 

Some  U.S.  corporations  already  have 
begim  the  task  of  edu<iAtion  of  the  local 
citizens.  ESSO  Chemldal  Co.,  which  has 
worldwide  fertilizer  oii)erations  through 
affiliates,  has  develobed  a  system  of 
chain  teaching:  they  tt-ain  their  sales- 
men to  train  local  peoj^le  who.  In  turn, 
train  larger  groups  t^  go  out  into  the 
fields  and  preach  capitalism  and  modem 
farming — sermons  that  may  have  to  be 
rendered  in  one  or  a  hilf  dozen  different 
dialects.  T| 

Another  corporaticU.  International 
Minerals  k  Chemical  Corp..  is  carry- 
ing the  message  of  frtlillzer  into  every 
comer  it  can  reach.  "The  gist  of  Its  ser- 
mon: Nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash 
provide  a  substitute  for  land.    Fertilizer 


can  multiply  the  yield  of  1  acre  as  many 
as  500  times. 

The  average  consumption  of  fertilizer 
nutrients  to  the  food  short  countries  is 
aroimd  5  poimds  per  acre.  By  compari- 
son some  Dutch  farmers  use  as  much  as 
400  poimds  per  acre. 

A  former  consultant  who  worked  for 
International  Mtoerals  and  Chemical 
Corp.  now  has  a  most  promising  scheme 
which,  if  successful  to  Mexico,  should  of- 
fer great  promise  to  areas  such  as  India. 
His  proposal  is  to  establish  a  consortium 
which  not  only  provides  fertilizer,  seed, 
insecticide,  pesticide,  and  farm  imple- 
ments for  the  growing  of  agricultural 
products,  but  also  provides  for  the  stor- 
age and  processing  and  markettog  of  the 
products  of  the  owners  of  the  consor- 
tium who  are  the  local  farmers  them- 
selves. The  consortium  would  actually 
handle  everything  from  the  traintog  of 
the  farmer  in  modern  agricultural  tech- 
nology to  the  markettog  of  his  finished 
product. 

All  of  these  proposals  will  require  time 
for  their  implementation,  and  time  al- 
ready is  starttog  to  run  out  insofar  as 
India  is  concerned.  Time  is  runntog  out 
in  other  parts  of  the  food-scarce  world. 
What  can  we  do  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  to  avert  the  full  impact  of  mass 
starvation?  No  one  has  actually  pro- 
posed that  the  American  farmer  be  called 
upon  to  feed  the  world.  However,  our 
farmers  may  have  to  carry  a  large  part 
of  that  burden  to  the  decade  ahead. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  News  k 
World  Report  conducted  a  study  of  this 
interesttog  question:  "If  United  States 
Had  To  Feed  the  World."  Their  con- 
clusions are  truly  amazing.  In  sum- 
mary, their  report  reads  as  foDows: 

la  the  American  farmer,  with  his  un- 
precedented ability  to  produce,  able  to  meet 
the  food  needs  at  the  world's  undernourished 
people? 

This  question  Is  taking  on  real  Importance 
In  Washington.  It  underlies  a  growing  de- 
bate over  government  policy  related  to  agri- 
culture, which  continues  to  be  the  nation's 
largest  industry. 

Advocates  of  a  worldwide  war  on  hunger 
are  increasing.  They  are  urging  the  Ad- 
ministration to  shift  emphasis  In  farm  pro- 
grams away  from  holding  down  production 
and  toward  encouraging  greater  food  output. 

The  poeslblUty  of  such  a  shift  raises  these 
questions :  How  much  could  American  farm- 
ers produce?  If  government  bought  the  sur- 
plus to  distribute  around  the  world  who 
would  pay  the  cost — the  American  taxpayer? 

When  you  look  into  the  question  of  bow 
much  American  farmers  could  produce,  you 
And  that  their  potential  output  is  Immense. 
Today,  the  U.S.  farm  plant  is  throttled  down 
by  the  Idling  of  more  than  50  million  acres 
under  control  programs. 

It  Is  estimated  that  wheat  production 
could  be  Increased  from  the  1.3  bllUon 
bushels  harvested  in  1965  to  3.3  billion 
bushels  In  1970. 

In  the  same  period,  com  production  can 
be  Increased  from  4.2  billion  bushels  to  5.4 
bllUon,  and  output  of  other  grains  from  2 
billion  bushels  to  2.4  billion.  Soybean  har- 
vest could  rise  to  a  billion  bushels  in  1970, 
compared  with  the  844  million  bushels  in 
1965. 

Those  are  projections  made  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Unit  of  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Re- 
I>ort.  They  are  based  on  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture    figures   through    1965. 


The  projections  assume  that  the  61.5  mil- 
lion acres  now  Idled  In  the  Soil  Bank  and 
under  control  programs  for  wheat,  com  and 
other  grains  would  be  in  production. 

It  Is  assumed  that  yields  per  acre  would 
continue  to  Increase,  but  at  a  rate  somewhat 
less  than  In  recent  years.  Thus,  the  projec- 
tions are  seen  as  conservative. 

How  would  this  Increased  output  stack  up 
against  the  world's  need  for  food  for  hungry 
people? 

A  chart  tocluded  to  the  report  demon- 
strated graphically  how  U.S.  shipment 
of  grato  abroad  could  be  tocreased  to  re- 
lieve the  world's  grato  shortage  if 
American  farmers  were  given  tocentives 
to  step  up  output. 

The  report  concludes: 

U.S.  farmers  could  continue  to  meet  all 
needs  for  wheat  In  this  country  and  increase 
exports  by  24.2  mllUon  tons  without  dipping 
Into  reserve  stocks.  That  is  almost  twice 
the  world's  estimated  wheat  shortage  of  14.5 
million  tons. 

In  addition  to  wheat,  exports  of  com  and 
other  grains  aside  from  rice  could  go  up  22.5 
million  tons,  compared  with  a  world  short- 
age of  18.1  million  tons. 

Rice  exports  could  be  Increased  by  only  1.8 
million  tons — far  less  than  the  world  short- 
age of   64.5  million  tons. 

However,  other  grains  can  be  substituted 
for  rice  in  the  human  diet.  Combined  ex- 
ports of  rice  and  other  grains  from  the  U.S. 
could  be  increased  by  48.5  mUUon  tons. 

Thus,  American  farmers  would  fall  short 
by  about  45  percent  of  meeting  the  world's 
overall  food  shortage  of  87.1  mllUon  tons. 

It  would  be  no  trouble,  however,  for  the 
American  farmers  to  take  care  of  the  hunger 
problem  in  the  free  world.  The  food  short- 
age in  non-Communist  countries  is  put  at 
31.6  mUllon  tons. 

It  Is  in  Red  China  and  other  Communist 
lands  of  Asia  that  the  greatest  masses  of 
hungry  people  are  concentrated.  The  food 
deficit  of  Communist  Asia  Is  estimated  at 
65.5  million  t,ons. 

Estimates  of  the  world's  food  shortages 
shown  in  these  charts  were  made  by  the  U.S. 
Departm«nt  of  Agriculture. 

Even  if  American  farmers  were  to  produce 
at  full  throttle,  there  still  would  be  the 
problem  of  distributing  the  food  around  the 
world  and  paying  the  bills. 

One  expert  puts  the  cost  of  closing  the 
food  gap  in  the  wtvld  outside  of  Red  China 
at  $4  billion  a  year.  That  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  nearly  92  billion  a  year  now  spent  in 
the  VS.  Pood  for  Peace  Programs. 

But  as  the  world's  hunger  pangs  grow 
sharper,  pressure  Is  building  In  Washington 
for  at  least  some  relaxation  of  production 
controls  on  U.S.  farms. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  at  this 
potot  that  they  are  talking  about  the 
situation  as  It  now  exists.  As  agricul- 
tural production  per  capita  goes  down 
and  as  population  goes  up  In  the  comtog 
decades,  this  situation  will  get  worse 
and  worse. 

American  farmers  agree  with  this  posi- 
tion taken  upon  the  need  for  relaxation 
of  production  controls,  as  evidenced  by 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Shuman.  president 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  earlier  this 
session. 

Mr.  Shuman  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

While  an  increase  In  food  aid  to  friendly, 
less  developed  covmtrles  Is  Justifiable  under 
present  conditions,  this  cannot  be  considered 
anything  more  than  a  short  range  solution 
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to  the  problema  of  hungry  nAtlons.  Evan 
with  Ita  tremendoxia  •grlcultural  productive 
c*p*clt7.  the  U.S.  cannot  feed  the  world. 
Purthermore,  we  do  not  think  th*t  It  U  In 
our  Intereata  or  the  Intereete  of  the  recipi- 
ent* to  erekta  a  situation  under  which  any 
country  become*  increasingly  dependent  on 
U.S.  charity  for  Ita  food  supply.  Such  a  de- 
velopment could  become  very  burdensome 
for  the  UJS.  taxpayers,  and  we  doubt  that  it 
would  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

The  long  range  answer  to  the  hunger  prob- 
lem requires  that  the  needy  cotm tries  find 
ways  of  improving  their  own  output,  llie 
magnitude  of  this  problem  could,  of  couise, 
be  reduced  by  successful  measures  to  control 
population  growth. 

More  competent  observers  agree  that  there 
are  three  major  reasons  for  the  serious  f  xxl 
problems  facing  certain  nations — lack  of 
knowledge,  lack  of  capital,  and  lack  of  an 
effective  distrlbutlou  system. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  knowledge  devel- 
oped by  our  agricultural  research  institutions 
and  its  rapid  adoption,  U.S.  farmers  have  a 
vast  technological  know-bow  that  we  are 
willing  to  share  with  others.  This  know-how 
has  been  freely  available  to  other  ooimtrlee. 
Nxunerotis  U.S.  experts  have  been  sent  abroad 
by  the  government  and  private  foundations. 
Our  government  has  paid  the  expenses  of 
countless  foreign  agricultiu^l  experts  and 
technical  workers  who  have  visited  American 
farms  to  learn  methods  which  they  could 
copy  at  home. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  also  been  made 
available  for  the  financing  of  capital  Invett- 
ment  In  leas  developed  countries. 

Despite  this  assistance,  the  need  for  U.S. 
food  aid  Is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Obviously,  there  is  an  essential  ingredient  In 
our  success  formula  which  many  other  na- 
tions have  refused  or  neglected  to  copy.  This 
Ingredient  is  the  incentive  system  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  generating  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  capital  for  American  agricul- 
ture and  business.  The  one  common  de- 
nominator that  is  to  be  found  In  virtually 
all  hungry  nations  is  their  socialist  poUtlcal 
eoooomlc  system,  that  is,  a  government- 
managed  economy.  It  Is  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  socialist  nations  cannot  use 
knowledge  effectively  even  when  we  give  It 
to  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  as  soon  as  I  finish  the  quotation  : 

The  world  does  not  need  to  starve  if  the 
underdeveloped  nations  can  be  induced  to 
accept  the  profit  incentive  method  of  capital 
formation — competitive  capitalism,  rur- 
ther  extension  of  food  aid  by  the  United 
States  should  be  conditioned  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  recipient  nations  to  replace 
government  management  of  agriculture  with 
a  market  price  system.  Also,  we  should  in- 
sist that  they  encourage  private  capital  In- 
veetment  by  permitting  IncentlTee,  by  check- 
tB(  Inllatloa,  and  by  removing  other  obstacle* 
to  progreae.  Such  a  program  would  make  it 
poaelble  gradually  to  replace  aid  with  In- 
creased local  production  or  commercial  pur- 
chases financed  by  Indians  in  their  own  ex- 
ports €3t  those  things  they  can  produce  rela- 
tively moat  afltolantly. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oblo.    

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  First,  may  I  ask 
whom  the  Senator  is  quoting. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  Is  Mi.  Shu- 
man,  the  head  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Mr.  liADSCHE.  Tlie  Senator  ftx)m 
Colorado  [Mr.  Doicnncxl  and  I.  to- 
gether with  fire  other  Senators,  made  a 
trip  to  southeast  Asia  last  November  and 
December. 


My  questi(»i  is,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
everywhere  in  the  nations  we  visited,  it 
was  obvious  that  where  there  was  gov- 
ernmental domination  and  socialistic 
operation,  eliminating  the  Incentive  of 
the  Individual  to  produce,  there  was  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  also  an  absence  of 
food,  where  there  was  governmental 
control  of  the  fanners? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  very  accurate  observation,  one  which  I 
feel  is  supported,  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  by  the 
report  we  Issued  following  that  trip,  in 
which  we  pointed  out  that  unless  some 
of  the  governmental  restrictions  now  in 
effect  in  some  of  those  countries  are  re- 
laxed, the  incentive  for  foreign  capital 
to  come  In  for  development  of  these 
countries  will  be  very  low,  and  they  wlU 
continue  experiencing  problems  in  im- 
proving their  own  economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  the 
discussions  we  had  in  New  Delhi  dealing 
with  the  desire  of  an  American  firm 
wsmtlng  to  establish  a  fertilizer  plant  in 
India,  where  starvation  and  himger  are 
rampant. 

The  narration  made  to  us  was  that 
the  Indian  Government,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  food  and  the  failure  to  produce, 
did  not  want  the  American  company  to 
build  the  fertilizer  manufactory  unless 
management  and  control  were  given  to 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  an  entirely 
correct  statement.  Of  course,  that  situ- 
ation has  changed  somewhat  since  that 
time,  as  the  Senator  wlU  recognize. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  situation  has 
changed,  in  that  we  finally  persuaded 
the  Indian  Government  that  if  they 
wanted  to  solve  the  hunger  and  starva- 
tion problem,  they  had  better  adopt  the 
incentive  plan  and  abandon  the  socialis- 
tic operation  of  the  farms. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  I  hope  that  this  eventu- 
ally will  happen.  We  have  made  some 
progress  along  that  line,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  gotten  over  the  hurdle  as 
yet.  I  think  there  still  are  many  restric- 
tions and  regulations  which  will  create 
many  problems  in  India.  At  least,  we 
have  induced  them  to  take  action  with 
respect  to  the  fertilizer  plant. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  further  question: 
Does  the  Senator  rem«nl>er  the  state- 
ment made  to  us  In  Hong  Kong  about  the 
problem  of  Red  China,  that  finally  the 
production  of  poultry  and  hogs  had  to 
come  from  the  peasant  farmer,  in  his  in- 
dividual c^)eration  of  small  tracts  of  land, 
and  that  90  percent  of  the  poultry  and 
hogs  produced  in  Red  China  came  from 
those  little  plots,  while  the  collective  op- 
eration was  a  complete  failure? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  remember  that 
distinctly,  and  I  remember  the  emphasis 
that  the  Senator  trom  Ohio  put  upon 
that  informatlMi. 

I  also  recall  that  whUe  we  were  travel- 
ing through  the  new  territories  in  Hong 
Kong,  we  saw  tralnloads  of  those  very 
hogs  and  chickens  coming  into  Hong 
Kong  from  Red  China,  to  feed  the  people 
in  Hong  Kong — all  derived  from  these 
small  plots  which  the  men  were  operat- 
ing on  their  own,  so  they  could  have  some 


of  their  own  food  and  could  engage  in 
private  enterprise.  That  is  the  only  sit- 
uation I  have  heard  of,  in  all  of  Com- 
munist China,  in  which  food  actually 
was  being  produced  for  export. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commeiMi  the  Sen- 
ator for  discussing  this  subject,  and  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  his  observations  on  this  important 
aspect  of  governmental  operations  of 
farms  and  other  industries. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  entire  address.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  facing  a  tre- 
mendous problem  of  hunger  throughout 
the  world,  in  which  we  have  to  do  some 
planning  and  make  some  progress,  for 
fear  that  this  country  will  be  made  the 
scapegoat  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  when 
people  say.  "We  are  starving.  You  have 
to  give  us  food.  We  do  not  have  any 
more." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  American 
farmer  recognizes  the  problems  of  the 
food-short  world  and  is  willing  to  shoul- 
der his  part  of  the  burden,  if  we  will  but 
allow  him  to  do  so.  Our  farmers  need 
maximum  freedom  to  produce.  Our 
farmers  need  minimum  Government  in- 
terference. Our  farmers  want  the  prices 
of  farm  commodities  determined  by  the 
market.  Our  farmers  need  full-scale  ex- 
pansion of  productive  resources  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  world  food  crisis  of  a  magnitude 
greater  than  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  we  must  take  immediate  steps  to 
avoid  the  chaotic  conditions  which  will 
be  brought  about- by  starving  masses  of 
people  in  the  less  devel(H>ed  parts  of  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  be  successful,  we 
must  make  at  least  a  beginning  on  a  four- 
point  program. 

First.  In  order  to  meet  tliis  crisis  which 
has  already  begim  to  appear  in  India,  we 
must  unleash  our  farmers,  unharness  the 
full  productive  capacity  which  American 
agriculture  has  demonstrated  it  is  cita- 
ble of  doing  in  order  that  we  may  b^ln 
at  least  partially  to  meet  growing  food 
shortages  around  the  world. 

Second.  We  should  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  regional  agricultural 
development  banks  structured  along  the 
lines  of  the  World  Bank  with  the  re- 
sources of  such  banks  available  to  par- 
ticipating nations,  llie  capital  of  the 
regional  develc^ment  banks  should  be 
provided  by  the  nations  of  the  free  world, 
such  as  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
West  Germany,  Prance,  and  the  other 
nations  of  Western  Europe — not  Just  the 
United  States.  The  function  of  the  bank 
shall  be  to  make  loans  to  developing  na- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and 
machinery  for  agricultural  development, 
and  for  the  processing  and  distributing 
of  agricultural  production. 

Third.  We  need  to  expand  our  pro- 
grams of  extending  education  to  develop- 
ing nations,  teaching  them  to  read  and 
write  and  to  comprehend  and  use  the 
technology  of  agricultural  development 
In  addition,  such  educational  programs 
should  include  such  assistance  as  shall 
be  needed  to  bring  population  growth 
within  reasonable  limits  of  an  estimated 
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1.5  percent  per  year  to  nt>,tch  the  average 
growth  rate  of  agricultural  productivity. 
And  finally,  we  should  enact  programs  to 
assure  the  participation  of  the  private 
enterprise  capital  in  the  development  of 
these  nations.  In  our  dealings  with  other 
nations,  we  should  strive  to  assist  them  to 
attain  the  needed  social  and  techno- 
logical reforms  and  encourage  their  lead- 
ers to  demonstrate  the  iwlll  and  determi- 
nation to  obtain  maximum  progress  to- 
ward meeting  the  approaching  crisis 
tlirough  accelerating  their  agricultural 
production.  ' 

Man  does  not  possess  the  wisdom  or  the 
power  to  make  the  jud^ent  as  to  who 
shall  be  allowed  to  live  and  who  shall  be 
left  to  starve.  The  veryj  survival  of  civil- 
ization in  future  years  may  well  depend 
upon  how  soon  and  how  itvell  we  approach 
the  food  crisis  which  is  now  facing  the 
world.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  A0T  OF  1966 

TTie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H!.li.  14765)  to  as- 
sure nondiscrimination  t  in  Federal  and 
State  Jury  selection  and  service,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  desegregation  of  public  edu- 
cation and  other  public  facilities,  to  pro- 
vide Judicial  relief  against  discriminatory 
housing  practices,  to  ppescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My.  President,  the 
first  comment  that  should  be  made  about 
the  pending  civil  right*  bill  is  that  its 
very  existence  argues  that  it  will  not  be 
successful.  Every  time  a  bill  of  this  type 
is  introduced  in  this  Cnamber,  its  pro- 
ponents argue.  "This  is  the  ultimate  bill. 
This  is  as  far  as  we  mu^t  go."  We  are 
told  in  glowing  terms  wiiat  will  be  ac- 
complished by  each  bill)  And  yet  if  the 
preceding  bills  had  acniieved  even  one- 
half  of  that  which  had  ieen  claimed  for 
them,  there  would  be  no  need  for  this 
one.  And  if  they  have  liot  been  success- 
ful, by  what  logic  do  the  proponents  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  tl^at  one  more  bill 
will  be  successful?         ] 

The  pattern  for  the  I  Introduction  of 
every  so-called  civil  rights  bUl  is  always 
the  same.  A  broad  billjgivlng  sweeping 
general  powers  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  introditced.  Itslscope  is  reduced 
in  committee,  and  evenj  further  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  By  ^le  time  the  bill 
reaches  us,  proponents !  {irgue,  "This  is 
just  a  watered-down  "version.  There 
can't  be  much  harm  in  that."  And  Sen- 
ators who  opposed  the  <»riginal  bill  may 
now  say,  "This  biU  is  so  riwich  better  than 
the  first  one  that  I  belwve  I  can  safely 
vote  for  it." 

But  what  kind  of  chdce  do  the  pro- 
ponents ask  us  to  make?!  ^^  is  ^e  choice 
between  a  little  Federal  control  and  a  lot 
of  Federal  control.  Thajt  is  a  choice  im- 
worthy  of  a  free  people.  1 

This  bill  goes  beyond  the  annoimced 
goal  of  desegregation  and  calls  for  active 
integration.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
so-called  civil  rights  movement,  it  has 
been  acknowledged  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  role  ti  the  active  in- 


tegration of  the  races.  But  that  is  ex- 
actly what  this  bill  seeks  to  do. 

Proponents  argue  that  this  exercise  of 
Federal  power  is  Justified  in  order  to  as- 
sure "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  or  to 
insure  "due  process  of  laws."  But  these 
guarantees  have  always  before  been  ap- 
plied to  exercises  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  not  to  individual  citizens. 

It  is  well  established  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  bound  by  these 
constitutional  provisions.  But  where 
have  we  decided  that  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions apply  to  the  acts  of  an  individ- 
ual citizen,  acting  alone,  representing  no 
opinion  but  his  own? 

And  the  deeper  and  more  significant 
question  is  this:  Is  it  wise  to  establish  a 
precedent  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  extend  every  theory  of  social 
good  to  every  citizen  in  this  manner? 

Mr.  President,  even  if  this  bill  was  di- 
rected toward  the  most  laudable  of  goals, 
this  is  a  dangerous  way  to  do  it. 

I  cannot  remember,  in  all  of  the  years 
that  I  have  been  in  Congress,  when  a 
single  piece  of  legislation  has  been  di- 
rected against  so  many  f  imdamental  con- 
cepts of  this  Nation. 

Bills  of  this  type  create  civil  disturb- 
ances of  great  magnitude.  I  believe  that 
when  the  history  books  of  this  period  are 
written,  the  historians  will  decide  that 
the  most  dangerous  theory  that  grew  up 
during  our  lifetime  was  the  disregard  for 
law  and  order  and  the  property  rights 
of  others  with  the  apparent  thought  in 
mind  that  when  you  have  a  complaint  in 
our  society,  you  take  to  the  streets  to 
solve  it. 

William  Pitt  once  said: 

Where  law  ends,  there  tyranny  begins. 

I  believe  that  it  is  most  dangerous  to 
American  democracy  when  groups  of 
men  set  themselves  up  to  operate  outside 
the  law,  to  defy  law  and  order  and  to 
stir  up  racial  imrest. 

I  am  concerned  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  when  a  young  man  an- 
nounces that  the  way  to  achieve  results 
in  our  society  is  to  "bum  down  some 
Southern  courthouses." 

I  am  concerned  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  when  the  cry  "black 
power"  becomes  a  rallying  cry  for  a 
minority  group  in  our  society. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  lend  new  im- 
petus to  the  alien  notion  that  laws  can 
be  forced  from  the  streets.  If  we  pass 
this  bill,  those  people  will  redouble  their 
efforts  because  they  will  believe  that  riot- 
ing, looting,  and  destruction  have  forced 
concessions  at  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  historj'  of  the 
world,  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  civil  disturbance. 

Mr.  President,  for  30  years  I  have 
worked  diligently  in  Congress  to  pro- 
vide safe,  sanitary  and  decent  housing 
for  all  of  America's  citizens.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee, I  have  searched  for,  sponsored  and 
voted  for  legislation  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  millions  of  Americans  to  own 
their  own  homes. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  know 
something  about  housing.  And,  as  an 
attorney  and  a  legislator,  I  think  I  know 


something  about  laws  and  how  they  are 
made. 

Therefore,  I  am  absolutely  ^palled 
and  dismayed  by  the  housing  provisions 
of  the  legislation  now  imder  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

These  proposals  fiaimt  and  disregard 
every  known  concept  of  constitutional 
law.  They  do  serious  and  consequential 
harm  to  the  very  basic  structure  of  our 
system  of  laws. 

So  potentially  destructive  are  the  hous- 
ing provisions  of  this  legislation  to  the 
individual  rights  guaranteed  every  citi^ 
zen  by  our  Constitution,  that  I  can 
scarcely  comprehend  the  damage  and 
disorder  that  will  result  from  their 
passage. 

We  would,  by  passing  this  iniquitous 
legislation,  draw  a  blank  check  on  the 
Constitution,  thus  enabling  Congress  to 
purchase  a  boundless  field  of  power,  no 
longer  susceptible  of  any  concrete  or 
accurate  definition. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  no  part  of  such 
authority. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  dictatorial. 

I  am  not  power  crazy.  I  am  content 
in  my  role  as  U.S.  Senator. 

My  chief  concern  is  to  represent  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  and  the  State 
of  Alabama  as  they  want  to  be  repre- 
sented, within  the  boimdarles  of  our 
Constitution  and  our  system  of  laws. 

I  believe  in  and  try  to  follow  the 
maxim  of  Robert  E.  Lee.    He  said : 

Do  your  duty.  You  can  do  no  more  and 
you  should  not  wish  to  do  less. 

I  would  be  committing  an  injustice  or 
a  disservice  to  the  people  by  sitting  idly 
by  while  this  legislation  inexorably  pul- 
verizes our  established  concepts  of  the 
individual's  rights  to  own  and  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  concurring  in 
Peterson  v.  Greenville  373  U.S.  244  (1963) 
recognized  this  right  when  he  said: 

Freedom  of  the  individual  to  choose  his 
associates  or  his  neighbors,  to  use  and  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit,  to  be  Ir- 
rational, arbitrary,  capricious,  even  unjust 
in  his  personal  relations  are  things  all  en- 
titled to  a  large  measure  of  protection  from 
governmental  Interference.  This  liberty 
would  be  overridden.  In  the  name  of  equal- 
ity, if  the  structures  of  the  (Fourteenth) 
Amendment  were  applied  to  governmental 
and  private  action  without  dlstincton.  As 
Inherent  in  the  concept  of  state  action  are 
values  of  federalism,  a  recognition  that  there 
are  areas  of  private  rights  upon  which  fed- 
eral power  should  not  lay  a  heavy  hand  and 
which  should  properly  be  left  to  the  more 
precise  instriunents  of  local  authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  if  adopted, 
would  irrevocably  destroy  the  right.  The 
private  homeowner,  in  many  instances, 
would  no  longer  have  a  free  choice  in 
selectmg  his  purchaser,  nor  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  would  the  landlord  be  able  to 
exercise  his  own  free  will  and  sound  busi- 
ness judgment  in  the  selection  of  tenants 
who  are  to  occupy  his  premises. 

Too  often  legislation  claimed  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  works  a  serious  in- 
fringement on  property  rights,  and  gen- 
erally helps  those  who  do  not  need  it. 

The  enactment  of  more  and  more 
stringent  antidiscrimination  legislation 
in  housing  is  merely  a  panacea.  It  is  a 
mirage  and  a  delusion. 
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It  la  an  apocryphal  sham  sold  to  the 
public.  It  Is  a  tragic  deception  of  the 
very  minority  groups  whose  need  for  good 
housing  Is  real.  Yet  such  legislation  only 
tantalizes  and  never  satisfies  this  need. 
The  simple  truth  behind  all  of  this  so- 
called  antidiscrimination  legislation  Is 
that  It  Is  designed  to  promote  and  foster 
compulsory  Integration. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  leading  pro- 
ponents of  antidiscrimination  legisla- 
tion are  always  steadfastly  opposed  to 
proposals  for  good  housing  unless  it  Is 
Integrated.  The  1959  U.S.  civU  rights 
report  gives  specific  examples  of  this  on 
pages  508  and  509.  Their  willlngnes.«j  to 
sacrifice  good,  adequate  housing  for  In- 
tegration is  a  matter  of  record. 

As  f^^^^^mftn  of  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee.  I  have  seen  many  exam- 
ples of  this.  Asamatter  of  fact.  In  1954, 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers announced  a  program  to  build  150.- 
000  dwelling  imlts  annually  for  minority 
groups.  Each  local  builders'  association 
throughout  the  country  was  urged  to 
adopt  a  community  goal  and  "start  an 
aggressive  campaign  and  effective  pro- 
duction program  to  improve  the  housing 
conditions  of  minority  groups  ir.  their 
own  commimity." 

Many  Negro  siwkesmen  opposed  this 
program  for  minority  housing: 

We  do  not  want  Jim  Crow  dweUlngs 
whether  they  are  new  or  old — 

The  annual  conference  of  the  NAACP 
resolved,  adding  specifically : 

We  condemn  and  oppose  the  policy  advo- 
cated by  the  National  AMOciaUon  of  Home 
BuUdera  for  planned  houBlng  developments 
directed  toward  any  specific  minority  group 
on  the  baals  of  race,  color,  naUonal  origin, 
or  religion. 

The  National  Urban  League  also  an- 
nounced that  It  was  "opposed  to  and 
unwilling  to  support  or  assist  in  the 
construction  of  segregated,  privately 
financed  housing." 

Back  in  1958,  after  New  York  Cltys 
antidiscrimination  ordinance  had  been 
enacted,  a  large  housing  project  was 
constructed  In  Harlem.  The  New  York 
Times  stated: 

Xrery  effort  was  made  to  persuade  eligible 
whlttt  famlUce  to  apply. 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
made  a  special  effort  to  Inform  white 
families  of  the  many  vacancies.  The 
hoitelng  authority  even  admitted  keep- 
ing vacant  an  average  of  65  apartments 
In  public  housing  In  minority  areas 
rather  than  rent  them  to  waiting,  needy 
families  of  minority  groups  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  whites  to  better  integrate  them. 
One  such  project  actually  reported  a 
$115,000  deficit  in  1  year  simply  because 
vacancies  were  maintained  in  order  to 
achieve  a  better  racial  balance. 

Astonishingly,   the  chairman   of   the 

New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  WU- 

11am  Reed,  was  quoted  by  the  September 

18.  1960,  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times  as 

'    saying: 

O-ir  program  .  .  .  ta  a  poalttT*  program 
designed  to  .  .  .  bring  about  true  integra- 
ttoo. 

The  direct  result  of  this  poUcy  of  ac- 
tive Integration  by  New  York  City  in- 
creased the  supply  of  substandard  hous- 


ing by  two-thirds  between  1950  and  1980, 
whereas  Chicago,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, by  not  following  a  practice  of  active 
integration,  reduced  its  inventory  of  sub- 
standard housing  by  nearly  one -third. 
Thus,  the  price  of  this  Infinitesimal 
Integration  has  been  to  condemn  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  deserving,  needy 
minority  famines  to  inadequate,  sub- 
standard slum  and  ghetto  habitation. 

It  has  been  said  so  often  that  educa- 
tion is  our  most  Important  natural  re- 
source that  that  statement  has  almost 
bec(Hne  a  cliche.  It  Is  because  of  the 
extreme  Importance  of  education  that  I 
turn  now  to  title  VI.  which  Is  entitled 
"Nondiscrimination  in  Public  Educa- 
tion." 

I  call  attention  to  section  303(b). 
There  it  Is  specifically  stated  that  "de- 
segregation shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  In 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Now,  that  seems  to  be  pretty  clear. 
The  law  specifically  says  that  there  shall 
be  no  forced  Integration. 

But  that  is  what  the  1964  act  said 
too.  It  provided  that  nothing  in  the 
act  "shall  empower  any  ofBcial  or  court 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  any  order 
seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school."  That  provision  has  been 
consistently  and  continually  Ignored  by 
the  people  who  are  in  charge  of  enforc- 
ing the  law.  The  guidelines  that  have 
been  established  since  that  time  go  far 
beyond  the  act.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  adopted  guidelines  which  use 
racial  balance  as  the  yardstick  for  com- 
pliance.   That  violates  the  1964  act. 

If  we  adopt  this  measure,  what  Is  to 
Insure  that  the  same  situation  will  not 
happen  again?  What  is  to  assure  that 
this  act  will  not  be  violated  In  the  same 
way  that  previous  acta  have  been 
Ignored? 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years  has 
been  one  of  migration  away  from  the 
cities  and  into  sxiburbs.  ISy  colleagues 
from  the  North  and  East  should  be  espe- 
cially conversant  with  this  situation. 
The  causes  for  the  exodus  have  been 
many.  But  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
caxises  is  that  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous races  simply  do  not  desire  to  live 
together.  The  result  has  been  a  phe- 
nomenon which  the  education  experts 
call  "resegregatlon."  If  this  bill  is 
passed,  the  result,  at  least  in  those  areas, 
should  be  no  change  in  the  educational 
system. 

But  you  know,  and  I  know,  that  those 
who  would  tinker  with  social  engineer- 
ing will  not  be  satisfied  with  that  result. 
Their  goal  goes  beyond  a  destruction  of 
legal  barriers  to  integration  and  calls  for 
legal  enforcement  of  integration.  They 
will  use  this  bill  to  enforce  their  goals, 
not  the  goals  of  the  framers  of  this  legis- 
lation, not  the  goals  of  the  Congress  In 
dealing  with  this  legislation,  not  the  goals 
of  American  democracy. 

In  short,  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation want  It  adwted  to  achieve  goals 
that  have  never  been  adapted  by  the 
^deral  Government,  and  which  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

I  believe  that  the  second  point  that 
should  be  made  is  that  educational  pol- 


icies are  matters  of  local  concern.  I  can 
find  no  mention  of  education  In  the  con- 
stitutional grant  of  powers  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  great 
deal  more  material  dealing  with  the  bill, 
and  all  of  the  features  of  the  bill,  but  I 
shall  defer  giving  a  great  part  of  it  until 
a  later  time,  if  that  time  should  present 
Itself. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  the  statement  which  I 
made  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  June  10,  1966.  dealing 
particularly  with  title  IV.  and  also  with 
the  jury  section. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Statemmtf  bt  Ma.  Spahkman  Bktorc  Sub- 

COMMrrTEB    ON     CONaTTTTTTlONAL    RIGHTS 

JuNS  10,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  30  years  I  have  worked 
to  provide  safe,  decent,  and  sanitary  housing 
for  America's  citizens.  Legislation  which  I 
have  sponsored  and  legislation  which  I  have 
supported  has  made  It  possible  for  millions 
of  Americans  to  own  their  own  homes. 

I  think  1  may  say  that  I  know  something 
about  housing. 

And  that  U  why  I  am  dismayed  by  the 
housing  provisions  of  the  legislation  you  are 
considering  today. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  am  disheartened  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposals  which  would  limit 
state  power  of  law  enforcement  and  which 
would  further  erode  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eralism. 

And  as  an  American,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  bill  will  not  become  law. 

My  first  objection  to  the  housing  provision 
U  that  It  clearly  vloUtes  the  right  to  the 
free  use  and  disposal  of  property. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can law.  the  distinguishing  feature  between 
types  of  ownership  has  been  the  degree  to 
which  an  individual  co\Ud  use  and  dispose 
of  his  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  If  adopted,  would 
Irrevocably  destory  that  right.  The  private 
owner  would  no  longer  have  a  free  choice  in 
selecting  his  buyer.  He  woiUd  no  longer 
have  a  free  choice  of  sales  or  conditions  of 
sale.  The  landlord  could  not  exercise  his 
own  free  will  in  selecting  the  tenants  who 
wUl  share  his  home  with  him. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bUl  applies  to 
every  room  for  rent  in  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica, every  apartment  and  every  bouse.  There 
are  no  exceptions. 

The  legal  significance  of  the  property  right 
was  recognized  by  the  eminent  Jurist  Black- 
stone  when  he  observed:  "There  is  nothing 
which  so  generally  strikes  the  imagination. 
and  engages  the  affections  of  mankind,  as 
the  right  of  property;  or  that  sole  .  .  .  do- 
minion which  one  man  claims  and  exercises 
over  the  external  things  of  the  world,  in 
total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other 
Individual  in  the  universe." 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  things  have  changed 
since  Blackstone.  The  property  right  is  no 
longer  an  absolute  right.  But  in  those  areas 
where  It  has  been  limited,  there  has  been  a 
tangible  real  harm  from  which  the  society 
had  to  be  protected.  And  there  has  been  a 
strong  legal  basis  for  the  protective  acUon. 
Where  Is  the  legal  base  for  this  action? 
ThU  Invasion  of  rights  applies  equaUy  to 
homes  which  In  no  legal  or  logical  manner 
are  connected  with  Interstate  conmierce. 

This  Invasion  of  rights  applies  equally  to 
property  transactions  which  create  no  threat 
to  the  peace,  security,  health  or  safety  of  a 
community  and  henc*  provide  no  legal  b««l» 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  state  police  power. 


•mis  Invasion  of  rlgliis  cannot  be  said  to 
rest  upon  the  "due  prdcess"  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment.  Iz^rpretatlon  of  that 
right  has  uniformly  been  that  it  applies  only 
to  action  by  state  agencies,  and  not  to  thoee 
of  individuals.  . 

Where  is  the  legal  ptsls  for  such  repug>- 
nant  Federal  action? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  la  that  there 
Is  none. 

It  is  an  arrogatlon  oi  bower,  unprecedent- 
ed, unjustified  and  unwise. 

But  strong  voices  hayt  been  raised  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

We  are  told  that  tbl|s  biU  is  the  ultimate 
action  to  solve  all  soclM  problems.  We  are 
told  that  this  bill  Is  i  panacea,  a  cure-aU 
for  our  nation's  social  lilB. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,]  we  have  heard  that 
argimient  before.  With  the  introduction  of 
every  so  called  clvU  rtfebts  bill  In  the  past, 
advocates  of  each  bill  have  told  us,  "This  Is 
the  last  one.    This  Is  tae  answer." 

What  has  been  the  result?  There  have  been 
street  demonstrations,,  and  disorders  with 
the  passage  of  each  new  blU. 

There  has  developed  a  malignant  theory 
that  If  a  group  has  a  gripe  in  our  society,  it 
takes  to  the  streets  to  $olve  it. 

The  results  of  each  and  every  piece  of  so 
called  civil  rights  legislation  in  the  past 
should  be  proof  enough  that  the  Congress 
cannot  legislate  solutloas  to  problems  of  hu- 
man relations.  Social  engineering  by  legis- 
lative edict  has  been  psoved  grossly  ineffec- 
Uve.  I 

We  are  also  told  that  this  bill  la  addressed 
to  the  controversy  between  property  rights 
and  so  called  "human  tights".  And  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  somehow  the  former 
•re  unrorthy  and  thi>  latter  are  an  ulti- 
mate good.  I 

The  first  answer  to  that  argument  Is  that 
the  ownership  of  property  is  a  human  right. 

The  second  answer  It  given  by  no  less  a 
liberal  spokesman  ioi\  human  rights  than 
Walter  Llppman  when  ihe  said :  "It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  conflict  between 
htiman  rights  and  pro^rty  rights,  and  tiom 
this  it  has  come  to  be  Wisely  believed  that  the 
esuM  of  private  proporty  is  tainted  with 
evil  and  should  not  bci  espoiised  by  rational 
and  dvlUaed  men.  Ini  so  far  as  these  ideas 
refer  to  .  .  .  great  uni^ersonal  corporate 
properties,  they  make  Bense.  .  .  .  But  the 
Issue  between  the  gianjt  corporation  and  the 
public  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
truth  that  the  truly  dlependable  foundation 
of  personal  liberty  is  the  personal  economic 
security  of  private  property." 

Mr.  Llppman  went  pb  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion "Private  property  was  the  original 
source  of  freedom,  It 
wark." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
port  this  point  of  vie^  are  always  the  sub- 
ject of  attack.  We  are  pictiired  as  support- 
ing the  greedy  landlord  who  stands  in  the 
doorway  turning  away  the  poor,  but  deserv- 
ing applicants.  We  ar«  labeled  "bigots",  and 
we  are  told  that  we  a^e  biased,  reactionary. 
Ignorant  and  prejudic^. 

These  labels  are  hvft  semantic  substitu- 
tions for  thinking  which  cannot  obscure  the 
fact  that  this  proposal  simply  means  a  Fed- 
eral official  can  tell  m«  to  whom  and  tinder 
what  circumstances  I  can  sell  my  home. 

This  proposal  simply  means  that  my  free- 
dom of  choice  and  freedom  of  association 
must  be  sacrificed  for  Qo  legal  reason  and  for 
no  rational  basis. 

I  think  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  thU  bill, 
if  passed,  will  have  results  not  anticipated  by 
Its  supporters.  ConsW^  the  follovring  hy- 
pothetical example:  A.  church  group  which 
had  purchased  propeociy  for  construction  of 
a  home  for  its  elderly  oould  not  le^aUy  buUd 
such  a  home  for  the  ctcciuslve  use  of  mem- 
beM  of  its  faith.  Tbla  example  Is  but  one 
of  many  that  show  the  K^anger  of  such  sweep- 
ing delegation  of  powc  it 


|s  stUl  its  main  bul- 
iftioee  of  us  who  sup- 


That  leads  me  to  the  final  objeetloa  I  have 
to  this  part  of  the  bill. 

The  whole  process  of  democracy  Is  one  de- 
signed to  draw  legal,  rational  limits  between 
the  rights  of  various  citizens.  No  right  is 
an  absolute  right. 

We  all  know  that  the  right  to  free  speech 
does  not  extend  to  shouting  "fire"  In  a 
crowded  theater.  It  has  been  said  that  my 
right  to  swing  my  fist  ends  at  my  neigh- 
bor's Jaw. 

In  like  manner,  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
choose  between  two  national  policies.  The 
right  of  the  property  owner  to  sell,  rent  or 
lease  bis  property  is  a  right  supported  by 
many  centuries  of  Anglo-American  law. 

The  right  of  a  buyer  to  buy  any  house  any- 
where  is  a  right  never   before   established. 

I  believe  that  It  is  at  tliis  point  that  we 
must  support  the  established  right.  The 
fundamental  difference  between  ou.  free  en- 
terprise system  and  totalitarianism  Is  the 
right  of  free  property. 

This  biU  infringes  on  that  right. 

But  the  weaknesses  of  this  biU  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  section.  Other  sections 
of  the  bill  attack  the  traditional  Federal  State 
relationships  in  state  law  enforcement  mat- 
ters and  the  selection  of  state  Juries. 

Congress  has  no  legal  right  to  destroy  the 
division  that  has  always  existed  between  the 
Federal  and  State  legal  systems.  This  action 
is  nothing  but  a  naked  encroachment  on  the 
valid  legal  power  of  the  state. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  erosion  of 
the  principle  of  Federalism  is  a  phenomenon 
so  often  occurring  that  I  fear  it  Is  beginning 
to  lose  its  Impact.  No  greater  indictment 
could  be  made  of  our  performanxse  as  na- 
tional legislators  than  that  we  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  significance  of  that  erosion. 

During  my  thirty  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
witnessed  more  and  more  attemps  by  various 
groups  to  resolve  all  their  problems  at  the 
federal  level  without  even  considering  that 
there  might  be  a  workable  solution  found 
at  the  local  level.  I  for  one,  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  the 
many  fine  people  responsible  for  our  local 
governments. 

Many  problems  call  for  a  special  solution 
which  can  best  be  determined  by  local  ini- 
tiative. I  submit  that  ttie  federal  govern- 
ment does  not  always  have  the  last  word  In 
problem  solving.  True,  situations  arise  in 
our  complex  society  which  call  for  assistance 
from  the  federal  government  ami  this  cannot 
be  Ignored. 

But  aa  legislators,  we  should  allow  the 
states  and  the  local  communities  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  resolving  their  own  difficulties 
before  running  to  Washington  to  seek  a 
solution.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  confidence  In  the 
people  at  the  grass  roots  level. 

No  greater  attack  could  be  made  on  any 
blU  than  that  it  furthers  the  destruction  of 
Federalism. 

The  ignominious  proposal  to  put  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  business  of  selecting 
state  Juries  deals  a  lethal  blow  to  our  dual 
system  of  government. 

The  right  to  trial  by  Jiiry  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  cherished  rights  of  man.  It 
was  Thomas  Jefferson  who,  in  his  first  in- 
augural address  said  that:  "Trial  by  Juries 
form  the  bright  constellation  which  has  gone 
before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an 
age  of  revolutictn  and  reformations  .  ,  . 
should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of 
error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone 
lends  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

For  centuries  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  has 
been  one  of  the  bulwarks  ag^alnst  tyranny. 
The  Jury  trial  is  one  of  a  citizen's  oldest  pro- 
tections against  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 

lliis  bill  destroys  that  protection  because 
the  sovereign  la  now  iBvolved  in  choosing 
the  Jury. 


The  jury  system  Is  worth  protecting.  It  is 
the  best  trial  systcfu  ever  devised  by  tree 
men^    It  should  not  be  tampered  with. 

Federal  jury  packing  Is  not  the  answer 
to  any  problems  of  our  soolety. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  liiis  biU  is  an 
111  advised  attempt  to  subvert  the  rights  of 
states  and  the  rights  of  peoples  to  the  ar- 
bitrary conunands  of  the  federal  government. 

This  bill  rests  on  no  legal  basis  and  its 
passage  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  basic 
American  philosophy  and  American  law. 

It  must  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  in  my  judgment, 
has  done  more  to  assist  the  American 
people  in  procuring  better  housing  than 
any  other  Member  of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
A^t^ama  [Mr.  Sparkmait]  if  there  is  a 
single  syllable  in  this  entire  bill  which 
would  result  In  the  erection  of  a  single 
new  housing  imlt  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.SPARKMAN.  No;  there  is  not.  In 
fact,  in  my  Judgment,  it  will  have  the 
reverse  effect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  rob  all  American  people  of  the 
freedom  to  determine  for  themselves 
their  residential  patterns  and  to  confer 
an  arbitrary  power  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  that  decision  for  them 
even  against  their  will? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  will  recall  that  he 
was  presiding  over  the  subcommittee 
when  I  testified  before  It,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  points  I  argued  as  strongly 
as  I  could. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  add  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  made  a  wonderful 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  bUl  and 
particularly  In  opposition  to  the  hous- 
ing section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKIMAN.  I  also  dealt  with 
the  jury  section  and  argued  against  the 
bill  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  held  in  one  case 
that  a  zoning  ordinance  which  based  the 
right  of  an  owner  of  property  to  use  that 
property  for  a  si>ecific  purpose  upon  his 
obtaining  consent  of  private  individuals 
so  to  do.  was  deprivation  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  the  effect  of  the  housing  pro- 
visifm  of  the  bill  would  not  be  to  deprive 
every  owner  of  residential  proper^  or 
rental  property  in  the  United  States  of 
the  right  to  select  his  purchaser  or  the 
right  to  select  his  renter  unless  he  can 
first  get  the  tacit  consent  of  every  person 
of  another  race,  another  religion,  or  of  a 
different  national  origin  to  consent  to  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly,  those 
who  made  the  Constitution  never  in- 
tended any  such  action  as  that.  The 
Senator  will  remember  that  I  made  the 
statement  that  among  the  rights  most 
strongly  protected  by  the  Constitution 
was  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  enjoy  his  own 
property  and  to  use  it  as  he  saw  fit;  and, 
of  course,  the  due  process  clause  applies 
directly  to  that. 
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lax.  ERVIN.  I  shoiUd  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  If  he  does  not 
recall  that  Sir  Edward  C(Ae  made  the 
statement  to  the  effect  that  every  man's 
home  Is  his  castle  and  that  even  the  King 
of  England  dared  not  invade  that  castle 
against  the  consent  of  its  owner. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  heritage  which  we  carry 
down  to  this  very  day.  It  Is  also  a  prin- 
ciple of  law  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
defend  his  home  against  anyone  who 
might  dare  to  invade  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  if  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  would  it  not  be  true  that  the 
owner  of  rental  property  would  not  ha\'e 
the  right  to  bar  his  door  to  any  perscn 
desiring  entrance,  if  that  person  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  another  race,  another 
religion,  or  of  a  different  national  origin? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  bill  should 
bec(Mne  law,  he  would  not  have  the  right 
to  protect  his  home  in  all  of  his  property 
and  business  rights  as  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  He  would  be  compelled 
by  the  force  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  least  to  rent  his  property  to  those 
whose  presence  on  his  property  might  be 
entirely  unwelcome  to  him,  would  he 
not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  say,  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  rent  or  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property  not  necessarily  in  a 
way  that  he  wanted  to  do  it;  in  other 
words,  it  would  be  taking  away  from  him 
the  right  to  manage  and  freely  to  dis- 
pose of  his  own  property. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  history  of 
the  world  shows  that  the  first  thing  a 
totalitarian  government  does  is  to  de- 
prive its  people  of  the  right  to  own 
private  property? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
difference  between  taking  private  prop- 
erty away  from  a  man  totally,  and  al- 
lowing him  to  retain  bare  legal  title  with 
the  Federal  Government  directing  its 
use,  is  a  distinction  without  very  much 
difference? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  certainly  is.  In 
fact,  a  denial  of  the  use  is  interfering 
with  a  citizen's  control  over  his  own 
private  property  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, imder  the  Constitution,  de- 
clares shall  not  be  violated. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  tlumk  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  permitting  me  to  ask 
these  questions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAirsnzLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Proxmikx  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 


Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  tills  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PA8TORE,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  10th  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  and 

Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland,  Samuel  M. 
Nabrlt,  of  Texas,  James  T.  Ramey,  of  nunols. 
and  Henry  DeWoIf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  alternate  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  10th  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Leo  S.  Packer,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Poetniaster  General;  and 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Robert  L.  Rand,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  of  Idaho, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  June  22, 1968. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  at  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  of 
Idaho,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Carver  well  and  fa- 
vorably for  many  years.  I  have  had  spe- 
cial knowledge,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Carver  served 
both  as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  must  say  that  in  liis  many  ap- 
pearances before  our  committee,  he  has 
always  been  forthright  and  knowledge- 
able. 

Many  of  us  also  knew  Mr.  Carver  when 
he  served  as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church ] .  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  the  members  of  our  committee,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  wishing  Mr. 
Carver  well  in  his  new  assignment  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  the  distinguished  cliairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  in  what  he  has  just  said 
about  Mr.  Carver. 

While  Mr.  Carver  is  from  Idaho,  he 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana Law  School  before  he  joined  the 


staff  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]. 

Attending  the  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  is  Indeed  an  honor 
because — and  I  say  this  with  pardonable 
pride — it  is  the  best  law  school  west  of 
Harvard. 

JOHN    CABVXB    WILI,    CONTIMUE    TO    BXRVX    THS 

NATION    WELL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  few 
men  in  public  life  have  engendered  the 
respect  and  admiration  enjoyed  by  John 
A.  Carver,  Jr.,  and  it  is  with  genuine 
conviction  that  I  rise  to  support  his 
nomination  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

Mr.  Carver  is  one  of  my  close  and  long- 
standing friends.  For  4  years  he  served 
as  my  administrative  assistant.  Natu- 
rally, on  the  basis  of  this  association,  my 
support  of  his  nomination  could  be  antic- 
ipated. But  what  is  more  important 
than  my  personal  feelings  about  John 
Carver  is  what  others  in  both  public  smd 
private  life  say  and  think  about  him. 

At  the  time  he  Joined  me  in  Washing- 
ton in  1957,  John  Carver  had  already  es- 
tablished a  reputation  as  a  fine  attorney. 
His  special  interest  and  talents  in  the 
field  of  natural  resource  management 
were  recognized  In  1961  when  he  was 
appointed  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  oCBce  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior.  The  capable  and  intelligent 
leadership  he  demonstrated  in  that  office 
led  to  his  nomination,  4  years  later,  to 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  sec- 
ond highest  position  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment. When  that  nomination  was 
announced,  the  testimonial  to  John  Car- 
ver's performance  in  office  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Again,  you  would  expect  public  opin- 
ion in  his  home  State  of  Idaho  to  be 
favorable,  and  it  was.  But  his  nomina- 
tion was  also  acclaimed  throughout  the 
Western  States.  His  candidacy  for  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Interior  was  applauded 
by  many  newspapers  and  was  supported 
by  men  of  all  political  persuasions  who 
had  observed  John  Carver's  work  in  4 
years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  have  had  business  and  civic  leaders 
from  other  States  approach  me  and 
preface  their  conversation  by  saying  "al- 
though I'm  a  Republican,  I  think  that 
John  Carver  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
ever  to  serve  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior." 

His  nomination  as  Under  Secretary  was 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and,  in  further  tribute  to  Mr.  Carver, 
that  vote  was  not  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion, following  the  hearing,  but  rather, 
in  ills  presence  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
testimony. 

I  would  point  out  that  more  recently, 
that  same  unanimous  decision  wtis 
reached  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee last  week  in  endorsement  of  his 
nomination  to  the  FPC. 

Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
Congress  have  learned  that,  apart  from 
his  keen  imderstandlng  and  incisive 
method  of  cutting  directly  to  the  heart 
of  any  problem,  John  Carver  Is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  falrminded  of 
public  administrators. 


Two  weeks  ago,  during  his  Tlsil  to 
Idsiho,  President  Johnson,  said: 

One  of  the  finest  men  lfc>  public  life  Is  your 
own.  John  Carver,  th»  Un<]0r  Secratary  of  tbe 
Interior.  rT 

When  I  supported  hb  nomination  to 
the  FPC  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  this  distinguished  body  last  week, 
I  said  that  John  Carver  had  the  rare 
distinction  of  llstenii^g  thoroughly  to 
every  side  of  an  issue  'before  coming  to 
any  decision.  I  said  men,  and  it  bears 
repeating,  that  John  Qarver  is  the  per- 
sonification of  the  man  who  makes  cer- 
tain that  his  brain  Is  ]n  gear  before  his 
mouth  Is  in  motion.  When  he  did  speak, 
it  was  for  the  public  Interest  tempered 
only  by  the  desire  to  do  equity  to  all 
persons  affected  by  his  decision. 

Mr.  President,  this  ability  was  well 
noted  in  Idaho.  On  September  5,  1966, 
the  Twin  Falls  Times  News,  a  paper 
which  is  often  critical  of  administration 
policies,  said  of  John  (Jsxver: 

Whatever  happens,  Mri  Carver  can  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  with  hoiior  and  distinction 
on  the  Federal  Power  Cfanmission.  He's  a 
capable  administrator,  fiilr-minded  official, 
and  has  the  ablUty  to  get|  to  the  heart  of  any 
problem,  however  compleS. 

He  will  take  to  thb  Federal  Power 
Commission  all  of  the  I  wisdom  gathered 
in  his  years  as  a  high  iafflclal  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  as  jurell  as  his  sound 
legal  background  and  exberience  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  I 

I  support  the  confim^Ation  of  his  nom- 
ination without  resetration,  knowing 
that  by  his  selection  to  ^le  Federal  Power 
Commission,  our  countty  wUl  continue  to 
be  well  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  by  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Lii*  B.  Jordan,  of  Idalio, 
on  behalf  of  the  nominiation  of  Mr.  Car- 
ver, and  also  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senatot  from  Utah,  the 
Honorable  Frank  E.  Moes,  in  support  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Carver,  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  [ 

There  being  no  obJMtion,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  [be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

SxATiaattjT  BY  Sknatok  pbRDAN,  OP  Idaho 

I  wUh  &»  convey  my  Ijull  and  complete 
endorsement  for  the  nomi«atlon  of  a  distin- 
guished fellow  Idahoan,  tne  Honorable  John 
A.  Carver,  Jr.,  as  a  memiier  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  With  broad  experience 
In  private  law  pracUCe  anH  in  both  the  legis- 
lative amd  the  executive  btfcnches  of  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Carver  will  mafit  an  exceptionally 
flne  addition  to  the  Comi|i|ssion. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  J<dm 
Carver  for  many  years  tUtlng  back  to  the 
time  shortly  alter  the  wai  in  the  late  1940's 
when  he  was  assistant  Attorney  General  of 
Idaho.  He  comes  from  ai  Bne  Idaho  family, 
several  members  of  which  have  served  and 
some  are  now  serving  in  Itnportant  positions 
of  public  trust.  I  have  watched  his  progress 
as  a  practicing  attorney  ini  the  State  of  Idaho, 
as  Administrative  Assistant  to  Senator 
Chtjbch,  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  and  more 
recently  Under  Secretary  |af  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  i 

m  my  opinion  he  Is  a  man  of  great  com- 
petence and  high  integrity,  knowledgeable  In 
the  programs  and  problems  which  come  im- 
der the  purview  of  the  F«leral  Power  Com- 
mission. He  iB  a  man  of  Incisive  mind  and 
major  Ulente.  He  Is  ait  administrator  of 
proven:  ability.    He  has  earped  the  respect  of 


many  men  of  differing  pefiaoastana  ftir  tils 
consistent  fairness  and  sound  Judgment. 

Mr.  Carver  has  appeared  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  ASalrs  Committee  many  times 
and  has  shared  the  platform  with  me  on  sev- 
eral occasions  In  the  West  and  in  my  own 
State.  I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with 
him  on  numerous  matters  affecting  Idaho 
and  have  always  deeply  appreciated  his  help- 
fulness and  cooperation.  As  an  Assistant 
Secretary  and  as  Under  Secretary,  John  Car- 
ver was  a  great  asset  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  His  work  there  was  of  the 
highest  quality.  He  did  an  outstanding  Job 
and  wlU  be  execedlngly  difficult  to  replace. 

John  Carver  has  already  rendered  signif- 
icant public  service.  He  is  thoroughly  qual- 
ified  both  by  this  background  and  his  ability 
for  the  new  position  of  responslblUty  for 
which  he  has  been  nominated.  I  am  sure  be 
will  contribute  Importantly  to  the  effective- 
ness and  soundness  of  the  Commission's  ef- 
forts. It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  add  my  support  and  strongly  urge  his 
nomination  be  approved. 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Moss 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  speedy  confirma- 
tion to  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
of  Idaho,  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Conunisslon. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Carver  since  he  first  came 
to  the  Capital  as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chubch).  Mr. 
Carver  has  since  taken  well-deserved  steps  up 
the  ladder  of  success  by  devoting  many  long 
days  and  hard  weeks  to,  first,  his  position 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  then  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Carver's  appointment  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  welcomed  by  me  at  the  time. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  John  Carver 
over  the  past  few  years  while  he  has  been  in 
the  two  Interior  Department  posts.  It  is  rare 
to  find  in  government  service  a  man  with  his 
qualifications  and  abilities.  I  support  the 
confirmation  of  John  Carver  because  he 
possesses  a  thOTough  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems and  responsibUtles  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  note  that  he  was  asked 
during  his  confirmation  hearing,  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  if  he  was 
"pro-consumer  or  pro-industry."  In  express- 
ing the  belief  that  each  matter  before  the 
Commission  shall  be  Judged  on  Its  own,  Mr. 
Carver  replied  that  "I  beUeve  that  I  have  a 
good  record  as  a  fair-minded  administrator." 

With  this  statement  I  heartily  concur. 
John  Carver  has  shown  that  he  gives  each 
problem  a  thorough  examination  and  then  he 
makes  a  Judgment  based  on  the  facts  and  on 
the  national  interest.  It  Is  heartwarming  to 
know  that  we  will  not  lose  this  fine  public 
servant  from  the  top  echelons  of  our  Federal 
government. 

John  Carver's  ability  as  a  lawyer  has  never 
been  questioned.  His  ability  as  an  adminis- 
trator makes  those  of  us  who  are  his  close 
friends  and  associates  proud  that  we  know 
him  and  that  we  are  able  to  call  on  him  for 
fair  and  quick  treatment  of  the  problems 
which  arise  in  our  States. 

I  fully  support  the  nomination  at  John  A. 
Carver.  Jr.,  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wth- 
out  objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
this  nominati(»i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RKJHTS  ACT  OF  196« 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield,  and  by 
untmlmous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  c<Hisideratlon  of  legislative  business. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  tlie  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HH.  14765)  to  as- 
assure  nondiscrimination  In  Federal  and 
State  jury  selection  and  service,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  desegregation  of  public  edu- 
cation and  other  public  facilities,  to 
provide  judicial  relief  against  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices,  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  behind  the  mask  of  civil 
rights,  a  power  has  arisen  in  this  coim- 
try greater  than  the  people  themselves, 
consisting  of  many  and  varied  special 
interests  united  in  an  unholy  alliance, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  being  the  ad- 
vancement of  selfish  Interests  which  are 
separate  imd  distinct  from  that  of  the 
general  public.  This  so-called  civil 
rights  movement  has  been  led  by  pro- 
fessional mercenaries  who  have  bartered 
their  block  votes  In  pivotal  States  to 
political  underlings  in  return  for  spe- 
cial rights  and  the  spoils  of  pubUe  plun- 
der. 

Where  they  have  failed  to  obtain  a 
total  capitulation  to  their  demands  they 
have  increasingly  turned  to  the  strategy 
of  blackmailing  entire  cities  and  com- 
munities with  the  threat  of  mass  mob 
violence.  Now  that  it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose, they  have  repudiated  their  white 
liberal  lackeys,  they  have  torn  off  the 
peaceful  mask  of  nonviolence  and  have 
exposed  the  greedy,  ruthless,  violent  face 
of  black  power.  But  more  ironic  than 
the  transition  from  nonviolence  to  vio- 
lence has  been  shifting  of  the  battle- 
groimd  from  South  to  North.  Now  those 
who  spawned  and  nurtured  this  move- 
ment as  long  as  it  was  aimed  at  the 
South  find  themselves  the  victims  of 
theii-  own  creation. 

As  I  read  the  daily  headlines  an- 
nouncing renewed  rioting  and  violent 
racial  conflict  presently  raging  through- 
out the  North  and  West,  I  am  reminded 
of  that  passage  from  the  book  of  Hosea : 

They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall 
reap  the  whirlwind. 

Now  that  the  day  of  retribution  has 
come  for  the  population  of  these  riot- 
torn  communities  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
few  observations  hi  the  hope  that  it  is 
not  too  late. 

For  years  now  your  press,  your  politi- 
cians, your  clergy,  your  business  and  la- 
bor leaders  have  sown  the  wind  of  racial 
turmoU  throughout  the  South  and  you 
should  not  be  surprised  now  that  you 
are  reaping  the  terrible  whirlwind  of 
violence.  Those  who  fed  and  fanned  the 
flames  of  lawlessness  and  disorder  in  the 
South  now  find  themselves  engulfed  in 
an  inferno  of  arson,  looting,  rioting,  rape 
and  murder.  There  has  been  more  prop- 
erty destroyed  In  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  the 
past  two  summers  than  there  was  in 
Russia  when  the  Commimists  took  over. 
This  is  true  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  true 
of  Htmgary.  It  is  true  of  most  of  the 
states  where  Communists  have  come  into 
control  by  revolutionary  means. 
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For  years  now,  with  a  collective  by- 
pocrisy  heretofore  xmknown  In  this  coun- 
try, your  newspapers  have  waged  a  cam- 
paign of  Journalistic  savagery  against 
the  South  unparalleled  In  the  history  of 
the  free  press.  For  decades  now  you 
have  applauded  and  rewarded  with  high 
office  those  politicians  who  have  exhib- 
ited the  most  irresponsible  and  re- 
strained style  of  racism  against  southern 
people.  Every  unfortunate  Incident  In 
my  State  has  brought  your  TV  crews, 
your  politicians,  your  clergy,  and  even 
your  sons  and  daughters  swarming 
southward  to  grab  a  share  of  the  cheap 
publicity,  the  easy  political  rewards  and 
the  financial  contributions  to  be  gained 
thereby. 

Diu^ng  that  period  when  my  mitive 
Southland  was  enduring  the  agony  of 
r£u:lal  agitators,  you  should  have  remem- 
bered the  immortal  words  of  John 
Donne: 

Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 
it  tolls  for  thee. 

For  the  racial  skirmishes  in  the  South 
were  only  a  prelude  to  the  tragic  era 
which  has  now  opened  in  the  North. 

Now  our  neighbors  in  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, and  coimtless  ether  northern  com- 
munities have  seen  the  rabble-rousing 
agitators  come  in,  provoke  their  people 
with  unreasonable  demands,  turn  neigh- 
bor against  neighbor,  race  against  race, 
class  against  class,  until  they  have 
ignited  racial  bloodshed.  But,  when 
they  have  drained  every  dollar,  every 
inch  of  newspaper  space,  every  minute 
of  national  television  time  from  these 
self-provoked  disturbances,  they  fold 
their  tents  like  Arabs  in  the  night  and 
move  on  to  the  scene  of  the  next  riot. 
They  leave  behind  them  a  tearful  trail  of 
racial  hatred,  distrust,  disillusionment, 
and  despair.  They  leave  the  misused 
Negro  and  abused  white  people  with  the 
impossible  task  of  rebuilding  their  shat- 
tered communities. 

Throughout  all  these  years  the  south- 
em  people  have  patiently  endured  your 
self-righteous,  pious  criticism  and  advice 
as  to  how  we  should  handle  our  racial 
problems.  Yet,  throughout  this  period 
of  Internal  unrest  and  racial  disorder  we 
have  continued  our  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress toward  building  a  better  life  with 
new  opportunities  and  renewed  hopes  for 
all  our  people. 

Throughout  this  period  our  pleas  for 
understanding  and  our  cries  of  warning 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  Time  and  time  again 
I  have  came  to  this  floor  to  name  the 
long  and  growing  list  of  hard  core  Com- 
munists who  were  infiltrating  and  in- 
creasingly directing  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  this  country.  But  facts 
such  as  these  were  never  allowed  to  pene- 
trate the  news  curtain  which  has  been 
thrown  up  around  the  North. 

What  a  strange  paradox  that  so  many 
of  my  northern  friends  who  are  nov/  op- 
posing this  legislation  are  the  same  lead- 
ers who  were  so  anxious  to  claim  credit 
when  the  drastic  and  far-reaching  Civil 
Rights  Act^  of  1957  and  1960  were  psissed 
under  President  Eisenhower. 

Pass  this  legislation  so  we  can  take  the 
demonstrations  off  the  streets  we  were 
told.    But  the  demonstrations  have  con- 


tinued and  grown  and  have  become  vio- 
lent. 

How  strange  it  is  to  hear  the  same 
voices  that  were  raised  in  support  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1960,  1964,  and  1965, 
now  raised  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. Yes,  we  are  now  hearing  new 
voices  ^n  these  Chambers,  the  voices  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  heard 
enough  South  baiting  oratory,  who  have 
had  enough  rioting,  looting,  arson,  and 
violence. 

What  will  it  take  to  teach  this  Con- 
gress that  legislation  will  not  stop  mob 
leaders.  Mob  leaders  can  only  hold 
power  in  times  of  crisis  and  internal  dis- 
order. This  hsis  always  been  true  and  It 
will  always  remain  true.  To  use  an 
analogy  of  Winston  Churchill: 

.  Those  mob  leaders  ride  to  and  fro  on  the 
baclcs  of  tigers  and  the  tigers  are  getting 
hungry. 

Those  in  the  North  who  should  have 
known  better,  but  elected  to  turn  their 
backs  while  the  South  was  being  crucified 
to  appease  the  insatiable  demands  of 
mob  leaders,  cannot  wash  their  hands 
of  the  bloodshed  that  now  stains  their 
own  commanities.  Nor  can  they  expect 
to  be  absolved  of  blame  for  their  silent 
acquiescence  in  the  tragic  affair,  or  to 
escape  the  harsh  judgment  of  history. 

Yet  the  people  of  the  South  find  no 
pleasure  in  your  present  state  of  agony 
and  despair.  We  do  not  seek  to  repay  in 
kind,  the  harsh  treatment  we  have  re- 
ceived at  your  hands.  We  can  only  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  imder- 
standlng.  We  can  only  hope  that  it  Is 
not  too  late  for  the  people  throughout 
this  coimtry  to  be  shocked  into  their 
senses  and  reverse  these  dangerous 
trends  which  are  carrying  our  coimtry 
so  recklessly  toward  the  precipice  of 
destruction. 

We  are  now  discussing  a  bill  that 
strikes  the  final  coup  de  grace  to  fed- 
eralism. 

By  destroying  the  rights  of  private 
property,  by  undermining  the  Jury  sys- 
tem of  our  Federal  and  State  courts,  and 
by  generally  extending  unlimited  power 
to  the  Attorney  General,  we  are  being 
asked  once  again  to  renounce  and  re- 
pudiate those  ideas,  Ideals,  and  institu- 
tions that  have  made  this  Nation  great, 
and  without  which  our  country  cannot 
long  endure  as  we  have  known  it. 

I  have  seen  the  lights  of  individual 
freedom  going  out  across  this  land  with 
every  extension  of  Federal  power  and 
I  have  seen  the  dark  night  of  despotism 
slowly  descending  upon  this  Nation  while 
individual  freedom  has  been  sacrified 
in  the  name  of  civil  rights.  I  have  seen 
the  rights  of  society  trampled  by  a  law- 
less minority  In  the  guise  of  civil 
disobedience. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  return  this  country 
to  constitutional  government.  We  can 
take  the  first  step  by  defeating  this  bill 
and  by  serving  notice  that  this  Congress 
will  no  longer  be  intimidated  by  the 
threats  of  mob  leaders. 

OPPOsmON   TO   CLOTVUK  AND  OPEN    HOUSING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  in  opposition  to  HJl. 
14765  and,  in  particular,  to  title  IV,  the 
housing  section  of  the  bill. 


To  begin  with,  I  want  to  express  my 
opinion  about  the  real  resisons  as  to 
where  the  real  responsibility  for  the  fail- 
ure of  this  legislation  lies.  Ever  since 
the  bin  came  over  to  the  Senate,  its  sup- 
porters have  been  trying  to  load  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  final  decision  on  one 
man,  the  minority  leader.  I  am  sure 
those  who  take  this  position  fail  to  see 
that  it  is  a  tacit  admission  that  the  Presi- 
dent no  longer  holds  the  reins  of  leader- 
ship over  his  own  party — with  Its  two-to- 
one  majority. 

MiNORrrr  not  to  blamx 

The  shabby  record  of  support  by  the 
liberal  Democrats  even  of  the  quorum 
calls  reveals  their  own  reluctance  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  this  bill.  While 
they  still  give  lipservlce  to  civil  rights, 
they  apparently  have  no  stomach  for 
vigorous  support  of  the  housing  section 
in  the  face  of  the  obvious  opposition  of 
the  majority  of  their  constituents.  Leg- 
islatively, then,  in  my  opinion,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failing  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation rests  squarely  with  the  majority 
party  whose  members  would  like  to  duck 
the  issue  in  an  election  year.  But  even 
more  fundamental  than  this,  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  defeat  of  this  meas- 
ure must  rest  with  those  Negro  leaders 
who  have  been  responsible  for  this  sum- 
mer's riots  and  who,  by  their  demon- 
strated lawlessness,  have  aroused  the 
concern  of  all  responsible  people  of  all 
races.  In  my  opinion,  the  riots  killed 
this  bill  and  we  will  never  be  able  to  get 
back  to  a  serious  consideration  of  civil 
rights  as  long  as  they  persist. 

The  minority  leader  has  based  his  op- 
position to  the  bill  and  particularly  its 
housing  section  on  the  sound  ground  of 
its  imconstitutionallty.  Since  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  I  cannot  argue  the  details  and 
the  fine  interpretations  of  this  problem. 
However,  I  am  content  and  proud  to  fol- 
low Senator  Dirksen  and  the  other  fine 
leaders  in  this  body  and  elsewhere  who 
have  seen  in  the  blU  a  fiu-ther  step  to- 
ward the  sacrifice  of  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Constitution  to  a  doubtful  solu- 
tion of  a  temporary  problem,  a  solution 
which  can  only  increase  rather  than 
diminish  tension  between  the  races. 

RIOTS    AUC    RESPONSIBLB 

Recent  riots  have  focused  public  at- 
tention on  what  has  been  called  the 
ghetto  problem,  and  the  word  "ghetto" 
has  been  synonymous  with  dums  and 
degradation.  The  real  force  which  holds 
people  in  those  circumstances  is  poverty, 
lack  of  ability  or  training  for  jobs  whose 
income  would  provide  more  adequate 
housing,  and  the  tragic  weakening  of  the 
basic  family  unit.  Only  when  people  lift 
themselves  out  of  these  conditions  and 
are  able  to  build  a  standard  of  living 
which  can  include  housing  outside  of  the 
ghetto  or  above  the  public  housing  level 
does  the  question  of  open  housing  really 
become  involved.  It  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that,  without  fanfare,  individuals 
who  reach  this  level  are  able  to  solve 
their  own  problem.  Certainly  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  limit  or  deny  to  any 
property  owner  his  right  to  manage  his 
own  property  and  dispose  of  it  as  he  sees 
fit.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  wise  to  put  the 
whole  force  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
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against  such  a  property  bwner  in  order  to 
provide  a  political  issui  \i 
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TTTLBS    I   A 

Title  rv  is  not  the  only  section  of  the 
bill  which  Is  of  doubtfiil  value.  Titles  I 
and  n  would  Impose  njsw  restrictions  on 
the  selection  of  JuriesL  both  in  Federal 
and  State  coiu-ts.  It  rjoquires  that  serv- 
ice on  Juries  be  limited  ito  those  who  have 
registered  to  vote.  Siiiice  many  Negroes 
are  not  registered  voters,  this  section  Is 
self-defeating  and  wii  not  open  wider 
opportunities  for  Negjioes  to  serve  on 
Juries.  i 

The  doubtful  constitutionality  of  title 
n  which  permits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  override  the  rights  which  States 
have  always  enjoyed  in  setting  up  their 
own  qualifications  for  Juries  is  obvious 
on  its  face.  1 

TrrLE  tit 

In  title  ni  we  see  a|  further  evidence 
of  the  power  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  use  the  injimciion  as  a  force  to 
shortcut  or  circimiveni  our  basic  Amer- 
ican concept  of  the  administration  of 
Juries.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that 
those  whose  liberal  philosophy  vigorously 
supports  the  fight  of  organized  labor 
against  injunctions  would  turn  to  this 
same  device  in  the  field  of  personal  rela- 
tions. 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  am  not  a  law- 
yer and,  therefore,  nojb  qualified  to  de- 
pend on  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  bill's 
constitutionality  or  this  lack  of  it.  But 
when  I  vote  against  cloture,  as  I  would 
vote  against  the  bUl  It  cloture  fails,  I 
shall  do  so  to  expresi  my  great  doubt 
both  as  to  the  wisdom  and  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  legislation  and  I  shall 
vote  in  the  full  knowledge  that  I  am  ac- 
curately representing  the  attitude  and 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State  I  represent. 


HUDSON  RIVER  BASIN  COMPACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  |lr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent:  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  oonsideratloh  of  Calendar  No. 
1556, H.R.  13508. 

The  PRESIDING  OI  nCER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clmk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
13508)  to  direct  the  SeJoretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  cooperate  w  th  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its 
shores  and  to  authorize  certain  necessary 
steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  those  re- 
sources from  adverse  Psleral  actions  un- 
til the  States  and  Coigress  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requefei  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  J AVITS.  Mr.  P:  -^dent,  reserving 
the  right  to  object ' 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  the  Senator 
has  not  objected. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  say,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  siiall  not  object— 
I  do  that  to  point  out  that  it  was  a  unani- 
mous report,  and  it  Would  mean  tying 
up  the  work  of  the  Senate  in  order  to 


bring  up  these  points  in  the  face  of  a 
unanimous  report.  I  do  not  feel  Justi- 
fied in  doing  that  with  respect  to  calling 
up  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  do  not  oppose 
the  request  to  take  it  up,  but  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  blU. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  participate  in  a  conference 
negotiating  an  interstate  compact  for 
cooperation  in  the  Hudson  River  basin 
between  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Federal  Government  and  would  direct 
all  Federal  departments  to  notify  Vtie 
Secretary  before  beginning  any  new  work 
in  the  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
would  have  to  be  given  90  days'  notice. 

In  my  opinion,  It  is  a  meaningless  bill, 
which  is  totally  unnecessary,  since  both 
objectives  readily  can  be  accomplished 
without  legislation  and  by  administra- 
tive action. 

The  only  reason  why  the  bill  is  here 
is  that  a  Member  of  the  other  body  felt 
obliged  to  have  his  name  on  a  bill  dur- 
ing an  election  year,  which  is  not  a  cred- 
itable way  in  which  to  enact  legislation. 

The  fact  is  that  New  York  State  re- 
cently announced  its  intention  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  an  interstate  compact 
and  has,  in  fact,  already  passed  ena- 
bling legislation  and  established  a  high- 
level  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission 
as  the  nucleus  of  an  interstate  coordinat- 
ing agency  headed  by  Laurence  Rocke- 
feller. 

Surely,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
does  not  require  congressional  consent 
to  discuss  Federal  participation,  since 
any  compact  which  would  be  negotiated 
must  still  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 
So  a  directive  urging  participation  in  a 
conference  on  a  compact  would  have  no 
meaning.  A  directive  on  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  carries  with  it  no 
power.  Therefore,  such  a  procedure 
could  easily  be  established  within  the 
Federal  Government  by  informal  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  other  Cabinet  officials  or  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Presi- 
dent. A  law  is  unnecessary.  In  my 
judgment,  there  Is  the  proof  that  no  law 
is  needed  and  that  it  is  unnecessary. 

Last  year  the  Senator  from  New  York 
fMr.  Kennedy]  and  I  introduced  legis- 
lation which  would  have  established  a 
National  Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  Our  proposal  went  a  good  deal 
fuither  than  H.R.  13508.  It  would  have 
been  meaningful,  but,  apparently,  it  had 
the  opposition  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  hence  could  not  be  passed. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  a  bill 
that  means  something,  bipartisanly 
sponsored,  has  been  bypassed  for  a  rela- 
tively meaningless,  strictly  political  bill. 
I  believe  this  measure  belabors  the  obvi- 
ous, and  that  the  previous  bill  was  Intro- 
duced for  a  good  cause.  There  is  no 
finer  leader  of  conservation  than  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  who  has  the  Hudson 
River  so  close  to  his  heart  and  his  ideals. 

When  the  obvious  is  being  belabored 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  there  is  no 
point  in  opposing  It. 


If  Congress  desires  to  do  what  is  obvi- 
ous or  what,  indeed,  any  Cabinet  official 
would  do,  anyway,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  suppose  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  that  I  know  of  to  stop  it.  If 
I  were  to  try  to  stop  it,  the  danger  would 
be  that  word  might  go  out  that  I  am 
against  what  is  sought  to  be  done.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  completely  for  it. 
So  there  should  be  no  false  impression 
that  I  am  against  what  the  bill  seeks 
to  do;  let  me  say  I  am  not  opposing  it. 
But  the  measure  belabors  the  obvious,  as 
I  have  said.  It  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
only  a  political  gimmick  and  Is  being 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  a  Congressman 
who  wants  to  see  his  name  used  on  a 
measure  alleged  to  help  the  Hudson 
Valley. 

I  predict  that  a  Hudson  compact  will 
be  reached.  New  York  State  will  be  a 
leader  in  it.  There  will  be  a  compact 
reached  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  an  honored  part  in  It,  which  will 
do  everything  any  one  of  us  wants  to 
see  accomplished,  including  the  spon- 
sors of  a  previous  measure,  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!  and  I,  as 
well  as  the  Governors  of  New  Yoric  and 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
preponderance  of  the  Hudson  Valley  is 
in  New  York  State.  Only  a  relatively 
small  part  of  its  affects  New  Jersey,  and 
only  an  infinitesimal  part  affects  other 
States. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of  passage 
of  the  bill.  I  do  not  wish  any  false  re- 
port to  go  out  that  I  am  against  its  ob- 
jectives. I  wish  Congress  to  have  a  part 
in  this  move  toward  a  Hudson  Valley 
compact,  but  in  fairness  to  the  people  of 
my  State,  the  Governor,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  delegation,  I  think 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  bill  accom- 
plishes nothing  and  belabors  the  obvious. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  the  Hudson  River  compact  bill 
\mder  consideration  today  is  Important 
to  those  who  are  committed  to  the  con- 
servation and  intelligent  development  of 
the  Hudson  River.  For  it  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  adoption  of  an  effective  plan- 
ning agency  for  this  major  waterway. 

This  legislation  expresses  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  encourage  the  beneficial  uses 
of  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  lands  along  its  banks  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  need  to  conserve  and 
rehabilitate  the  natural,  scenic,  historic, 
and  recreational  resources  of  this  mag- 
nificant  waterway. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey  on 
a  Hudson  River  compact  that  will  insure 
local,  State,  and  Federal  cooperation  in 
the  wise  development  of  this  resource. 
This  provision  should  speed  the  adoption 
of  the  compact  by  allowing  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  in  the  stages 
of  negotiations  between  the  two  States. 
In  this  way,  several  unnecessary  stages 
of  negotiations  can  be  eliminated. 

This  bill  also  protects  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  from  undesirable  projects  until 
a  compact  is  agreed  upon  by  the  inter- 
ested parties.    It  requires  every  Federal 
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agency  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  Federal  projects 
that  would  affect  the  resources  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  In  this  man:ier 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  insure 
that  Federal  activities  along  the  Hudison 
are  in  keeping  with  the  congressional 
mandate  expressed  In  this  bill. 

The  need  for  a  Hudson  River  compact 
becomes  clear  when  we  review  the  many 
changes  that  are  occuring  along  its 
shores.  The  counties  to  the  north  along 
the  Hudson — Rockland,  Westchester, 
Orange,  Putnam  and  Dutchess  are  ex- 
periencing the  population  growth  that 
we  have  seen  in  northern  New  Jersey  SJid 
Nassau  County  during  the  past  decade. 

This  population  growth  brings  with  it 
additional  demands  on  the  Hudson  and 
its  environs.  Additional  transportation 
must  be  provided  to  carry  these  people 
to  and  from  the  metropolitan  areis. 
New  water  sources  must  be  developed  to 
serve  both  homes  and  industry.  New 
sewer  systems  must  dispose  of  mimicipal 
and  industrial  waste.  New  recreation 
areas  must  be  developed  to  serve  this 
added  population.  And  the  river  itself 
must  carry  the  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished products  of  the  area's  commerce. 

We  will  meet  these  demands.  But 
whether  we  meet  them  without  destroy- 
ing the  character  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  depends  on  the  steps  we  take 
now.  We  can  act  to  create  the  necessary 
joint  planning  tools  or  we  can  continue 
to  move  without  thought  for  the  fu- 
ture— without  coordinaticMi. 

The  history  of  the  Con  Ed  project  at 
Cornwall  illustrates  the  dangers  that 
threaten  the  Hudson.  On  March  9, 1965, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  with  the 
approval  of  the  New  York  State  govern- 
ment in  Albany,  licensed  Consolidated 
Edison  to  construct  a  2-miIlion-kiIowatt 
piunped  hydroelectric  power  project  on 
Storm  King  Mountain  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands. 

Because  of  a  concern  about  the  effects 
of  this  project  on  the  imique  beauty  of 
this  part  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  on 
Ush  life  In  the  river  and  the  implications 
of  the  procedure  followed  In  licensing 
this  project  for  the  future  of  the  Hudson, 
Congressman  Richard  Ottinger  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  protect  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  this  part  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  by  promoting  effective  and 
coordinated  local.  State,  and  Federal 
planning  for  the  development  of  the 
middle  Hudson. 

At  that  time,  Senator  JAvrrs  joined 
me  in  cosponsorlng  a  companion  bill 
in  the  Senate.  It  had  become  clear  that 
haphazard  planning  for  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  was  no  longer  acceptable. 

Our  concern  about  this  project  was 
shared  by  others  ab  well.  On  December 
29,  1965,  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  set  aside  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  licensing  order  for 
the  Storm  King  project  stating: 

The  Commission  should  re-examine  all 
questions  on  which  we  have  found  the  record 
Insufflclent  and  on  all  related  matters.  The 
Commission's  renewed  proceedings  must  In- 
clude as  a  basic  concern  the  preservation  of 
natural  beauty  and  of  natural  hlstcrlo 
ahrln^  keeping  In  mind  that,  in  our  af- 


fluent society,  the  cost  of  a  project  is  only 
one  of  several  factors.  The  record  as  It 
comes  to  us  falls  markedly  to  make  out  a 
case  for  the  Storm  King  project  on,  among 
other  matters,  coets,  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  and  absence  of  reasonable  alterna- 
tives. 

In  response  to  legislation  introduced 
by  Congressman  Ottincer  In  the  House 
and  Senator  Javits  and  myself  in  the 
Senate,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
initiated  a  survey  of  the  planning  needs 
for  industrial,  recreational,  and  conser- 
vation development  along  the  Hudson. 
Governor  Rockefeller  also  appointed  a 
Hudson  River  Valley  Commission  to 
study  needs  for  development  planning 
and  conservation. 

Both  of  these  studies  have  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  Hudson  River 
compact  to  govern  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Hudson  River  and  related 
lands  from  its  source  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

H.R.  13508  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  an  interstate  compact  be- 
tween New  Jersey,  New  York  State  and 
the  Federal  Government.  And  it  will 
also  protect  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
from  projects  that  do  not  conserve  the 
many  values  that  are  inherent  in  tJils 
magnificent  waterway. 

When  I  joined  Senator  Williajis  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  3075, 1  expressed  some  res- 
ervations about  the  restrictions  that 
would  be  placed  on  new  projects  for  the 
river.  The  bill  as  drawn  would  have 
placed  a  3-year  moritorlum  on  all  Fed- 
eral projects  having  a  significant  effect 
on  the  river.  I  did  not  believe  that  a 
blanket  moritorlum  was  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  communities  along  the 
Hudson. 

The  bill  pased  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, H.R.  13508,  and  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  resolves  this  problem  by 
substituting  for  the  3-year  moritorlum 
a  90 -day  period  during  which  the 
comments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior must  be  obtained.  This  provision 
assures  that  every  Federal  agency  will 
be  aware  of  the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  of  the  effect  of  their  project  on 
the  Hudson  River  Valley. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  feel  that 
this  legislation  is  needed.  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  stated  that  the  Hudson 
River  legislation  passed  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  tills  spring  meets  the 
need  for  coordinating  planning  and  pro- 
tecting the  Hudson  River  Valley.  But 
that  legislation  places  both  New  Jersey 
and  the  Federal  Government  in  an  un- 
tenable position.  Under  the  New  York 
State  legislation,  both  New  Jersey  and 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  over- 
ruled by  New  York  State's  preponder- 
ance of  votes  on  the  governing 
commission. 

Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
New  Jersey  will  enter  as  unequal  part- 
ners in  a  compact  of  this  type.  Equal 
participation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  and  other 
river  basin  compacts  is  the  only  pattern 
that  will  be  acceptable.  This  equal  part- 
nership does  not  mean  that  New  Jersey 
or  the  Federal  Government  will  inter- 
fere with  New  York  State's  affairs.  It 
rather  means  that  the  three  bodies  can 


work  together  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  on  those  matters  that  re- 
quire cooperation. 

The  intelligent  development  and  con- 
servation of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its 
valley  can  be  accomplished  with  a  Hud- 
son River  compact.  We  can  eliminate 
pollution  in  the  Hudson.  We  can  meet 
our  power  needs  without  destroying 
marine  life  in  the  Hudson  or  the  scenery 
along  its  banks.  We  can  provide  trans- 
portation along  its  banks  without  ruin- 
ing residential  and  recreation  areas.  We 
can  conserve  those  magnificent  vistas, 
forests,  and  mountains  that  first  at- 
tracted men  to  this  area.  But  to  do  so 
we  must  plan  and  coordinate  on  a  truly 
regional  basis. 

A  Hudson  River  compact  will  facilitate 
this  planning.  Congressman  Ottinger's 
Hudson  River  compact  bill  can  speed 
the  adoption  of  the  compact.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  favorably  on  this 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  13508)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  on  the 
passage  of  the  Hudson  Riverway  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Williams  op  New 
Jebset 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  today  holds 
up  a  stop  sign  to  further  despoliation  of  the 
Hudson  River.  It  gives  the  three  jurisdic- 
tions involved — Federal,  State,  and  local — 3 
years  In  which  to  develop  a  compact  for  a 
long-range  cleanup  of  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  development  of  Its  banks. 

While  It  does  not  have  the  Iron-cIad  lan- 
guage which  the  Senator  tioxa  New  Ycwk. 
Mr.  Kennedt,  Representative  OmNOoi,  and 
I  originally  introduced,  it  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  no  further  i>ollutlon  of  the 
waters  or  Intrusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son win  be  tolerated.  There  are  those  of  us 
who  will  be  vigilant  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
"sense  of  Congress"  Is  not  violated. 

This,  of  coiu^e,  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
real  work  wUl  come  In  developing  a  workable 
compact  and  a  workable  program  for  the 
Hudson  Riverway. 

The  problems  are  massive,  from  the  in- 
credible pollution  In  the  Albany-Troy  area 
to  the  now  developing  encroachment  on  the 
Jersey  Palisades. 

But  In  recent  years  our  citizens  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  sickened  by  what 
has  happened  to  the  Hudson  River  and  our 
other  waters,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  to  reverse  the  deterioration  of  the  river. 

The  residents  of  New  York  State  recently 
approved  a  referendum  calUng  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1  bUlion  on  cleaning  up  pol- 
lution in  the  waters  of  their  State.  New 
Jersey  residents  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear,  with  ijetitions,  letters,  and  protests, 
and  by  other  means,  that  they  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  measiires  being  taken  against 
pollution  In  their  State;  and  they  approved 
a  960  million  bond  Issue  tu  acquire  just  such 
scenic  open  spaces  as  border  the  Hudson 
River. 
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It  Is  up  to  us  to  provide  the  leadership 
which  win  restore  the  b*Uks  and  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  River  to  somtthing  resembling 
the  beauty  and  purity  wlftlch  once  inspired 
Baedaker  to  call  It  "more  beautiful  than  the 
Rhine."  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  l4'-  President,  the 
Hudson  River  legislatidn— H.R.  13508 — 
just  passed  is  a  very  strong,  very  badly 
needed  measure  if  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  we  to  break  the 
deadlock  that  has  prevented  sound,  effec- 
tive action  for  this  great,  and  greatly 
abused,  American  river. 

Enabling  legislation  is  the  normal  pre- 
cursor of  the  formatiqn  of  a  Federal - 
interstate  compact.  Ih  this  case,  this 
legislation  expressing  the  strong  interest 
of  Congress  is  essential. 

But  this  is  more  than  just  enabling 
legislation.  It  breaks  new  ground.  As 
the  House  Interior  Committee  pointed 
out,  tills  is  the  first  such  instrument  to 
provide  for  comprehensive  planning  in- 
volving land-use  as  well  as  water  resource 
development.  This  could  open  a  great 
new  era  for  our  urban  rivers. 

The  legislation  also  puts  our  Federal 
house  in  order.  If  the  States  and  private 
Interests  have  abused  or  neglected  their 
trust,  the  numerous  IPederal  agencies 
that  exercise  unbridled  authority  over 
the  riverway  constitute  an  equal  danger. 
The  legislation  states jsimply  and  ex- 
plicitly the  sense  of  Congress  that  all 
Federal  agencies  shall  Consider  the  effect 
of  their  projects  upon  |  the  resources  of 
the  riverway. 

This  is  also  the  first;  compact  legisla- 
tion to  set  standards  '^eX  require  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  land  and  water  reaources — and  re- 
quires it  as  a  condition  of  congressional 
approval.  The  legislation  also  calls  for 
enforcement,  without  which  any  compact 
is  ridiculously  meaningless. 

The  bill  is  an  effective  measure  that 
should  spur  vitally  needed  action  to  re- 
store and  develop  the  Hudson  riverway 
and  end  pollution  on  4ur  great  Hudson 
River.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  askl  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report  (No.  1592),  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objettion,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  print  ^  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSIE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  131^08 — and  a  compan- 
ion bill,  S.  3076 — is  to  euoourage  the  States 
of  the  Hudson  River  Basin,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Uoilted  States,  to  en- 
ter Into  a  compact  relatinig  principally  to  the 
natural,  scenic,  historic,  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  that  basin,  proper  heed  being 
given  also  to  the  basin's  oommercial,  indus- 
trial, and  other  econoi^c  potentials.  A 
further  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  require  all 
Federal  agencies  having  Buy  projects  under 
their  Jurisdiction,  including  projects  which 
involve  a  loan  or  grant  from  the  United 
States,  which  will  affect  the  Hudson  River 
and  lands  related  to  it  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning  those 
plans  and  to  require  any  Federal  agency  be- 
fore which  an  appIlcallDn  for  a  license 
comes  (If  the  appllo&tioti,  was  not  pending 
and  being  actively  purs\iMl  on  July  1,  1966) 
to  notify  the  Secretary  thereof  and,  before 
taking  final  action,  to  g(fe  him  90  days  to 
present  his  views  on  the  la^tter. 


BACKCROITND 

The  300-mile  Hudson  River  rises  in  upper 
New  York  State  and  flows  almost  due  south 
from  there.  Its  basin  Is  made  up  principally 
of  large  portions  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  but  Includes,  also,  small  frac- 
tions of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut. The  valley  is  rich  in  history  and 
scenic  beauty.  It  Is  also  a  resource  of  great 
economic  importance. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
preserving  its  scenic,  historic,  and  recrea- 
tional sites  wUl  depend,  in  large  measure,  on 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  two  States 
principally  concerned,  including  their  numer- 
ous political  subdivisions,  and  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  these  wUl  have 
to  be  weighed  very  carefully  against  the 
other  resources  of  the  area — the  use  of  the 
river  and  its  shores  for  transportation,  for 
Instance,  and  its  hydroelectric  potential — be- 
fore any  satisfactory  overall  plan  can  be 
worked  out.  No  one  State  and  no  one  Fed- 
eral agency  can  be  expected  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  basin  and  its  river  as  weU  as  all  the 
States  and  Federal  agencies  can  if  the  wlU  to 
do  so  collectively  is  present. 

Interstate  river  basin  compacts  have  al- 
ready been  called  upon  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  to  serve  a  multiplicity  of  pur- 
poses and  to  solve  many  pressing  problems. 
Some  are  principally  concerned  with  the  al- 
location of  a  basin's  available  water  supply 
between  States,  others  with  the  control  of 
pollution,  still  others  with  plans  for  flood 
prevention  and  control.  The  present  Is  the 
first  proposal  of  which  the  committee  is 
aware  that  concerns  Itself  primarily  with  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  a  river  basin's 
natural,  scenic,  historic  and  recreational 
values. 

HJl.  13508  spells  out  in  some  detail  the 
matters  to  which,  it  Is  hoped,  those  negotiat- 
ing the  compact  will  pay  particular  attention. 
The  list  Is  not  exclusive  but  the  subjects  to 
which  it  directs  especial  attention  include 
"the  need  to  encourage  all  beneficial  uses  of 
the  lands  and  waters  of  the  Hudson  river- 
way," "the  need  to  encourage  and  support 
local  and  State  autonomy  and  initiative  in 
planning  and  action,"  "the  need  to  abate  wa- 
ter pollution,  protect  clean  water,  and  de- 
velop the  water  resources  of  the  Hudson 
riverway,"  and  the  need  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance Its  scenic  beauty.  Its  archeologlcal  and 
historic  Bites,  and  Its  natural  resources.  The 
bill  leaves  open  for  negotiation  and  for 
future  decision  by  the  Congress  the  question 
whether  the  compact.  If  one  Is  successfully 
negotiated,  shall  be  purely  an  Interstate  docu- 
ment to  which  the  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
given  or  whether  the  United  States  shall  also 
be  a  party  to  it. 

While  there  may  be  other  methods  by 
which  the  objectives  of  HJl.  13S08  could  be 
achieved — by  reciprocal  legislation,  for  in- 
stance— a  compact  seems  at  present  to  offer 
the  best  chance  of  success.  The  committee 
therefore  recommends  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

COST 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  negotiation  of  a  compact 
will  be  quite  small  and  will  be  met  from 
ordinary  appropriations  tot  the  departments 
concerned. 


HOUSE  PTTJ.  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (HH.  8664)  to  implement  the 
Agreement  on  Importation  of  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Materials, 
opened  for  signature  at  Lake  Success  on 
November  22,  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HJR.  8664)  to  imple- 
ment the  Agreement  on  the  Importation 
of  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Materials,  opened  for  signature  at  Lake 
Success  on  November  22,  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


INFLATION  ON  THE   HOME   FRONT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  two  most  pressing  prob- 
lems confronting  the  administration  and 
the  American  people  today  are  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  Inflation  on  the  domestic 
front.  While  they  are  two  different 
problems  they  caniwt  be  separated. 

It  is  not  now  a  question  as  to  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  be  involved  in  an 
Asian  war.  Nearly  a  half  million  men 
are  committed  in  that  surea,  and  as  long 
as  they  remain  they  will  and  they  must 
be  supported. 

It  is,  however,  the  problem  of  infiaUon 
on  the  home  front  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
here  today. 

It  is  not  enough  to  excuse  Inflation  on 
the  basis  of  the  mounting  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  wau*.  Certainly  these  costs  are 
a  contributing  factor,  but  the  continuous 
expansion  of  domestic  expenditures,  both 
governmental  and  private,  are  equally 
re^wnslble. 

Today  the  cost  of  living  is  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  Interest  rates  are  at  the 
highest  level  in  the  past  40  years;  yet  our 
Government  is  still  operating  in  a  deficit 
of  around  $1  billion  per  month.  This 
true  deficit  may  be  camoufiaged  with  the 
new  style  backdoor  financing  arrange- 
ments of  this  Great  Society,  but  the  defi- 
cit is  still  there  and  the  spending  results 
are  the  same. 

In  recent  weeks  in  recognition  of  this 
moimting  threat  of  infiation  the  Nation's 
leading  business  executives,  administra- 
tion ofiBcials,  economists,  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  been  recommending  var- 
ious remedies.  Then  last  week  President 
Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress  his  stopgap 
recommendations  to  combat  the  high- 
interest  rates  and  toe  infiationary  threat 
as  evidenced  by  the  recent  rapid  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  To  meet  this  threat 
the  President  outlined  a  five-step  pro- 
posal: 

First.  Curtail  Government  spending  by 
at  least  $3  billion  annually. 

Second.  Increase  taxes  by  suspending 
the  7-percent  investment  credit  for  16 
months— effective  September  1,  1966,  to 
January  1, 1968. 

Third.  Suspend  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation rates  on  all  buildings  and  struc- 
tures started  during  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1966,  to  January  1,  1968. 

Fourth.  Direct  all  agencies  to  suspend 
their  new  financing  or  sale  of  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  calendar  year,  or  until  after 
January  1, 1967. 

Fifth.  Request  legislation  to  prevent 
the  competition  for  deposit  and  share 
accounts  from  driving  up  interest  rates. 

I  welcome  the  President's  belated  rec- 
ognition of  the  serious  threat  of  inflation 
and  the  dangerously  high  interest  rates 
with  which  we  are  now  confronted.  His 
proposals   certainly   merit   the  prompt 
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and  careful  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Personally,  I  am  In  agreement  wltii 
and  will  support  many  of  his  recommen- 
dations, but  at  the  same  time  I  am  call^ 
ing  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  they 
represent  but  a  partial  solution  to  the 
real  problem  and  do  not  begin  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  basic  causes  or  the 
ultimate  but  painful  remedies. 

I  shall  first  outline  those  proposals  of 
the  President's  which  I  will  support  and 
then  outline  the  additional  steps  which 
I  think  must  be  taken  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  serious  threat  to  oxir  economic 
stability. 

I  strongly  support  his  first  proposals 
for  a  cutback  on  all  nonessential  Fed- 
eral spending,  but  I  want  to  see  a  dem- 
onstration of  action  as  well  as  words. 
Let  us  be  specific  and  outline  where  these 
cuts  will  be  made. 

His  lecture  to  Congress  about  its  fail- 
ure to  hold  appropriations  and  authori- 
zations under  budgetary  recommenda- 
tions Is  well-timed  and  well-deservad. 
As  one  who  has  often  felt  quite  lon-^ly 
In  opposing  some  of  these  increased  ap- 
propriations I  welcome  his  somewhat 
belated  support,  but  I  only  wish  the 
President  would  Implement  his  excellent 
promises  of  economy  with  affirmative 
action. 

I  depart  from  my  prepared  text  to  con- 
gratxilate  the  President  upon  vetoing  a 
proposal  yesterday  which  he  thought  was 
too  expensive.  I  only  hope  he  will  keep 
that  veto  pen  handy  and  veto  whatever 
measures  Congress  may  pass  which  he 
feels  are  too  Inflationary.  That  has  not 
always  been  the  case. 

For  instance,  last  Thursday,  the  same 
day  the  President  lectured  Congress  for 
Its  extravagance,  he  called  in  the  press 
with  its  television  cameras  and  signed 
the  Mass  Transportation  Act  authorizing 
expenditures  of  $300  million,  which  was 
over  three  times  the  $95  million  requested 
by  his  own  budget  bureau.  During  these 
ceremonies  he  boasted  of  this  measure 
as  evidence  of  the  benevolence  of  this 
Great  Society. 

Then  last  Saturday,  Just  2  days  after 
he  sent  his  message  to  Congress,  he 
signed  the  FNMA  mortgage  bill,  which 
made  available  $4.76  billion  in  new  Gov- 
ernment mortgage  purchstse  f imds.  This 
one  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Congress,  pro- 
Tided  over  $1.5  bUlion  above  his  own 
budget  recommendations:  again  he 
boasted  of  this  measure  as  a  great 
achievement  of  the  administration. 

This  contradiction  between  speeches 
and  actions  is  hard  to  reconcile,  and  that 
is  why  some  of  us  who  have  been  fighting 
a  losing  battle  against  these  ever-ex- 
panding expenditures  are  now  asking  for 
a  specific  breakdown  as  to  where  his 
promised  $3  billion  reduction  will  be 
found. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARU30N.  Mr.  President,  the 
distlngolshed  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
making  an  excellent  statement  on  the 
President's  proposal  with  respect  to  Bt 
least  reducing  some  of  the  inflationary 
pressures. 


I  was  Interested  In  the  first  section  of 
the  speech,  in  which  the  Senator  dis- 
cussed the  reduction  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  if  it  is  true  that  on  many 
occasions,  the  President  has  had  the 
opportimity  to  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures as  he  did  on  the  items  that  have 
Just  been  mentioned;  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, is  it  not  true  that  this  admlrUstra- 
tlon.  during  the  past  2  years,  has  spent 
billions  of  dollars  more  thsm  we  have 
taken  in.  and  therefore,  cannot  take 
much  credit  for  a  sound  fiscal  policy? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  There  Is  no  question  but  that 
deficit  spending  Is  at  the  base  of  the 
problem  we  now  f  ice. 

The  people  have  been  misled  by  the 
President's  messages.  For  example.  I 
quote  from  page  3  of  his  message  to 
Congress  last  Thursday: 

The  fiscal  1966  budget  on  a  national  In- 
come basis — tbe  best  measure  at  tbe  economic 
Impact  of  Federal  activity — showed  an  over- 
all surplus  of  about  $1  billion.  In  the  first 
half  of  calendar  1966,  the  annual  raie  of 
this  surplus  rose  to  $3  billion.  Since  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year,  we  have  taken  in  more 
mioney  than  we  have  spent. 

That  is  a  most  misleading  statement. 
We  have  no  balanced  budget — far  from 
it;  our  current  deficit  is  averaging  over 
$500  million  per  month. 

The  simple  answer  to  that  statement 
Is  that  in  the  first  part  of  it.  he  Is  taking 
into  consideration  the  overall  collections 
of  the  Government  on  a  cash  basis,  which 
include  our  collections  on  trust  accounts, 
social  security  funds,  and  the  like.  These 
do  not  go  into  general  revenue,  and  con- 
fusion should  not  be  created  by  speaking 
of  them  as  normal  income. 

The  second  part  of  the  President's 
statement,  boasting  that  we  have  taken 
in  more  money  during  the  first  half  of 
this  yeai  than  we  have  spent,  is  true 
only  by  virtue  of  these  facts:  The  tax  on 
the  medicare  program  went  into  effect 
on  January  1  of  this  year,  and  the  ex- 
penditures started  after  July  1,  which 
meant  that  we  had  8  months*  collec- 
tions to  build  up  a  reserve. 

In  addition,  the  normal  payment  time 
for  income  taxes,  for  corporations  and 
individuals,  is  March  and  April,  which 
means  that  the  first  6  months  of  any 
year  are  always  heavy  receipt  months. 

Without  making  allowance  for  those 
facts,  he  is  creating  the  impression  that 
we  are  living  within  our  income.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  during  the 
past  5  years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration  we  have  spent  approxi- 
mately $40  billion  more  than  we  have 
taken  in,  on  the  basis  of  a  true  method 
of  accounting,  and  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  the  greatest  spender  of  them 
all. 

In  1961  we  had  a  $3,856  million  deficit. 
In  1962  we  had  a  $6,378  million  deficit; 
In  1963,  $6,266  million;  and  in  1964.  $8.- 
226  million.  And  while  reading  those 
deficits,  in  order  to  show  further  how  the 
people  have  been  fooled  I  should  like  to 
read  what  has  been  said  by  the  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.    CARLSON.    Will    the    Senator 
yield  before  he  leaves  that  point? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
stated  that  the  present  administration 
has  spent  $40  billion  more  since  it  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  Presidency  in 
1961.  up  to  the  present  date,  than  has 
been  taken  in.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
sasdng  that  that  would  amount  to  $40,000 
a  minute  more  than  they  have  taken  in, 
or  about  $2.5  million  per  hour,  for  a  40- 
}iour  week. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  For  example,  in  1966,  the  last 
fiscal  year,  much  was  said  about  the 
great  achievement  of  reporting  only  a 
$2.3  billion  deficit.  That  is  not  the  true 
deficit.  Last  year  we  actually  spent  $10.2 
billion  more  than  we  took  In. 

The  difference  arises  In  this  way:  We 
picked  up  an  extra  $2.8  billion  through 
the  acceleration  of  the  corporate  Income 
tax  payments.  In  late  May  1966  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  was  issued  requiring  all 
corporations  to  send  In  their  payroll 
withholding  tax  on  a  2-week  basis  rather 
than  a  monthly  basis,  which  brought  an 
extra  $1  billion  payment  in  for  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

The  seigniorage  on  the  coins — ^that  Is, 
putting  in  copper  and  reducing  the  silver 
content  of  the  coins — resulted  In  a  profit 
of  an  extra  $1  billion,  which  goes  to  gen- 
eral revenue. 

The  Government  sold  assets  in  the 
amount  of  $3.1  billion  last  year  and  put 
the  proceeds  in  the  general  revenue  fund 
as  though  it  were  normal  income,  which 
meant  that,  altogether  we  had  $7.9  bil- 
lion of  nonrecurring  income. 

When  we  add  to  that  the  $3.2  billion 
acknowledged  as  a  deficit  we  have  a  def- 
icit of  more  than  $10  billion.  That  is  a 
deceitful  method  of  reporting  finances. 
It  is  that  method  which  must  be  stopped. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
the  truth.  The  President  has  advocated 
on  numerous  occasions  legislation  to 
provide  truth  in  packaging  so  that  the 
housewife  will  know  for  what  she  is  pay- 
ing. The  President  has  recommended 
legislation  to  provide  truth  in  lending 
so  that  the  borrower  who  is  financing  a 
car  or  a  home  will  know  what  Interest 
rate  he  will  have  to  pay. 

I  say  that  what  Is  needed  as  badly 
as  those  measures  Is  a  measure  of  truth 
In  government  so  that  the  Government 
will  tell  the  people  the  truth  as  to  what 
it  costs  to  run  the  Great  Society. 

The  truth  Is  that  for  the  past  5  years 
we  have  been  spending  around  $600  mil- 
lion a  month  more  than  is  being  taken 
in.  We  carmot  continue  down  this  def- 
icit-spending road  without  ending  in 
bankruptcy. 

Already  we  are  experiencing  the 
ravages  of  inflation  which  result  from 
these  large  deficits. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  apologize  for 
breaking  into  the  excellent  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  shall  re- 
frain from  entering  Into  a  further  dis- 
cussion or  colloquy  with  him  at  this  time. 
However,  there  are  other  points  that  I 
should  like  to  discuss  later. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  better 
qualified  to  discuss  the  fiscal  problems 
of  the  Nation,  with  respect  to  receipts 
and  expenditures,  than  the  dlstingushed 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  Is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


nance. I  appreciate  his  coiirteay  in 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kstosas  for  Ills  com- 
ments. 

A  moment  ago  I  wtis  about  to  quote 
from  another  Presidential  statement 
which  gave  a  wrong  Impression  to  the 
American  taxpayers.  I  go  back  to  Janu- 
ary 4.  1965,  and  quote  President  John- 
son's state  of  the  Union  message: 

We  will  continue  alcnig  the  path  toward 
a  balanced  budget  \n  a  )»aanced  economy. 


The  fact  is  that  In  ihe  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding that  the  Government  had  a  $3,435 
billion  deficit;  and  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
which  followed  the  year  about  which  the 
President  was  commenting,  the  deficit 
was  around  $10  blllicb. 

It  is  high  time  thatFihe  American  peo- 
ple are  told  the  truth;  namely,  that  we 
have  been  living  beyond  our  income,  be- 
yond that  which  we  a$  taxpayers  can  af- 
ford. I  continue  toi  comment  on  the 
President's  message  c|f  last  week: 

I  will  support  the  repeal  of  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit—but  prospective- 
ly only  and  provided  it  is  preceded  by  a 
bona  fide  reduction  in  expenditures.  The 
effective  date  should  be  sometime  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  Finance 
Committee  has  always  opposed  retroac- 
tive tax  Increases.  Likewise  there  should 
be  no  termination  daltie  on  this  suspen- 
sion. Certainly  at  thla  point  no  one  can 
predict  the  end  of  the  war,  and  when 
Congress  wants  to  r^ttore  this  invest- 
ment incentive  It  can, take  such  action. 

The  President's  third  proposal,  to  sus- 
pend for  16  month^  the  accelerated 
depreciation  rates  for  certain  types  of 
construction,  Is  unrealistic  and  would 
cause  more  confusion  for  both  the  Treas- 
ury and  taxpayers  than  the  result  would 
warrant.  In  my  opinion  this  proposal 
should  be  rejected.  Companies  do  not 
build  plants  to  get  theje  tax  credits.  They 
are  built  to  supply  future  orders,  and 
some  plant  expansion  Is  always  essential. 

The  fourth  recommendation,  to  curtail 
or  suspend  all  new  Government  financing 
by  the  agencies  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  solves  nothli|g.  It  merely  post- 
pones the  day  of  redHoning  until  after 
the  November  elections. 

The  fifth  proposal,  requesting  legisla- 
tion to  control  interest  rates,  is  likewise 
unrealistic.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
recognize  the  cause  off  tight  money  and 
high  interest  and  deai  with  a  correction 
of  these  causes  than  merely  to  invoke  leg- 
islation controls.         | 

I  support  the  President  in  his  effort  to 
deal  with  this  iH-oblem  of  inflation  as  far 
as  he  has  gone,  but  his  recommendations 
are  but  a  piecemeal  ajpproach  to  a  mas- 
ter-sized problem.  Ilils  is  another  ex- 
ample of  too  little  to6  late. 

There  is  a  war  going  on  in  Vietnam, 
and  both  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress should  and  m<i6t  recognize  that 
there  Is  a  serious  threat  of  inflation  on 
the  domestic  front.  I  The  tight  money 
situation,  unless  handled  promptly  and 
effectively,  could  lead  to  serious  economic 
conseqnenoes.  None  other  than  Presi- 
dent Harry  Tnunan  recently  issued  a 
timely  warning  to  the  administration  tm 
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the  potential  danger  of  Its  drifting  mon- 
etary policies. 

In  my  opinion  the  President  should 
have  faced  up  to  the  deterioration  of  our 
fiscal  situation  long  ago,  and  I  regret 
that  even  now  he  has  only  partially  at- 
tacked the  problem. 

It  was  a  tragic  mistake  to  have  cut 
taxes  last  year  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
stantly rising  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  a  deficit  of  over  $6  billion. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  true  deficit, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  the  American  people.  The 
stability  of  the  American  dollar  must  be 
protected. 

What  this  coimtry  needs  most  desper- 
ately today  is  leadership  to  meet  these 
threats  to  our  domestic  economy. 

That  leadership  should  be  coming  from 
the  White  House,  but  It  Is  apparent  that 
It  is  not.  Therefore,  I  am  recommending 
that  Congress  Itself  take  the  necessary 
leadership,  propose,  and  enact  the  pain- 
ful but  necessary  remedies  to  stave  off 
the  financial  collapse  that  may  engulf  us 
as  a  result  of  the  inflationary  policies  of 
the  Jolinson  administration.  No  longer 
can  we  afford  to  sit  back. 

This  congressional  action  should  be 
taken  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 
We  cannot  afford  to  procrastinate  imtil 
after  the  November  election.  It  Is  with 
these  thoughts  in  mind  that  I  am  now 
outlining  a  program  which  I  think  de- 
serves consideration  as  we  seek  a  solution 
to  our  present  economic  problems.  Our 
failure  to  act  now  may  well  mean  a  re- 
cession later. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  not  so  Important  when  con- 
sidered alone,  but  when  considered  to- 
gether they  represent  our  unsound  finan- 
cial foundation. 

The  other  proposals  represent  major 
changes,  including  a  realistic  reduction 
in  Government  spending,  a  program  for 
incentive  savings,  and  an  across-the- 
board  tax  Increase. 

I  shall  first  list  my  suggestions  for  con- 
gressional action  and  then  in  more  detail 
outline  why  I  feel  each  step  is  essential. 
We  should: 

First.  Repeal  the  present  4 '^ -percent 
ceiling  on  Interest  that  can  be  paid  on 
Government  bonds  with  maturities  of 
over  5  years.  The  retention  of  this  im- 
realistic  ceiling  has  had  the  effect  of 
monetizing  our  debt. 

Second.  Repeal  the  FNMA  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act — ^Public  Law  89-429. 
This  is  the  proposal  under  which  we  sell 
our  assets,  a  procedure  which  everyone 
now  admits  has  boosted  Interest  rates  an 
extra  one-half  percent. 

Third.  A  stringent  program  for  re- 
duced Government  expenditures  backed 
by  both  executive  and  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Enact  a  legislative  directive 
which  would  force  a  reduction  of  at  least 
200,000  in  Federal  employment.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  attrition  and 
without  any  suspensions  merely  by  a  pol- 
icy of  not  hiring  new  replacements  for 
normal  resignations  and  retirements. 

Fifth.  Repeal  outright,  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  with  the  understanding 


that  this  incentive  will  be  xeinstatM  at 
fhe  termination  of  the  war. 

Sixth.  Enact  legislation  creating  a 
special  type  at  bond  to  be  designated  as  a 
retirement  bond  with  10-,  20-,  and  30- 
year  maturity,  bearing  Interest  at  rates 
not  less  than  4Vi  percent  and  deferred 
on  a  formula  similar  to  that  now  appli- 
cable to  series  E  lx>nds.  The  sale  of 
these  bonds  would  have  a  dual  effect — ^to 
promote  savings  and  to  siphon  money 
from  the  spending  stream  of  an  over- 
heated economy. 

Seventh.  Enact,  effective  January  1, 
1967,  a  5-percent  across-the-board  tax 
Increase  applicable  to  both  individuals 
and  corporations  with  the  understanding 
that  this  increase  will  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

I  shall  now  discuss  each  of  these  seven 
recommendations  in  more  detalL 

First.  Repeal  the  4 ^-percent  ceiling 
on  long-term  VS.  Government  bonds. 

This  arbitrary  ceiling  is  unrealistic, 
and  its  retention  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  im- 
necessary  interest  charges.  It  has  had 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  Government  to 
direct  all  its  financing  in  short-term  se- 
curities— less  than  5  years — ^thereby 
monetizing  the  debt. 

This  monetizing  of  our  national  debt 
has  a  dangerous  inflaticmary  potential, 
and  in  addition  it  has  had  the  result  o( 
forcing  short-term  interest  rates  sub- 
stantially higher  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary. 

Money  is  a  commodity,  and  its  price 
is  reflected  in  interest  charges.  When  a 
shortage  of  money  develops  the  price 
rises — interest  rates  advance;  and  when 
a  concentration  of  financing  is  directed 
into  one  area  the  result  is  an  artificial 
distortion  of  rates. 

This  legal  celling  of  4V^  percent  on 
long-term  Government  financing  is  a 
farce  and  should  have  been  repealed  long 
ago.  The  directors  of  no  well-managed 
American  corporation  would  ever  think 
of  operating  under  any  such  restrictions. 

Second.  Repeal  the  FNMA  Participa- 
tion Act — ^Public  Law  No.  89-429. 

Under  this  proposal  our  Government 
is  liquidating  its  assets  and  spending  the 
proceeds  as  normal  revenue. 

This  proposal  represents  an  unsoimd 
and  an  imnecessarily  expensive  method 
of  financing  the  public  debt.  It  is  a 
deceitful  method  for  concealing  the  true 
cost  of  Government.  Its  sole  purpose  is 
to  conceal  from  the  taxpayers  both  the 
true  expenditures  and  the  true  size  of 
our  national  obligations. 

Furthermore,  the  sale  of  our  assets 
through  secondary  market  operations — 
with  full  Government  guarantee — is 
costing  the  taxpayers  an  average  of  over 
one-half  of  1  percent  in  extra  interest 
charges  annually.  Even  the  Treasury 
Department  has  now  somewhat  belatedly 
recognized  that  the  use  of  this  backdoor 
method  of  financing  has  had  the  result 
of  artificially  inflating  interest  costs,  and 
it  is  suspending  further  sales  of  assets 
imder  this  program,  at  least  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year. 

There  is  only  one  sensible  solution  to 
correcting  this  unsound  backdoor  meth- 
od of  flnancing.  and  that  Is  to  repeal  it 
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In  that  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  on  page  24,  are  ad- 
vertised the  securities  of  some  of  these 
Federal  agencies.  Two  of  these  list  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  secu- 
rities at  an  interest  rate  of  6.05  percent. 
These  are  Government-guaranteed  bonds 
that  have  a  maturity  of  1969  and  1970. 
Thiu  is  a  6. 05 -percent  interest  rate  that 
we  are  paying  on  these  Government- 
guaranteed  obligations,  representing  at 
least  one-half  j>ercent,  if  not  more,  above 
what  would  be  necessary  if  we  repealed 
this  law  and  went  back  to  the  normal  and 
proper  method  of  financing  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Government. 

Even  the  President  has  belatedly  rec- 
ognized the  evils  of  this  method  of 
financing. 

Third.  By  congressional  action  direct 
the  President  to  rescind  previously  ap- 
proved expenditiu'es  for  all  construction 
and  public  works  projects  unless  they  are 
first  certified  as  being  essential  to  the 
national  defense  or  that  their  suspension 
would  otherwise  ieop&rdize  the  public  in- 
terest. 

All  nondefense  projects  should  be  held 
In  abeyance  imtil  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

This  congressional  action  should  be 
patterned  after  the  Executive  order  is- 
sued by  President  Truman  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

Then  Congress  in  the  future  should 
display  greater  caution  in  voting  for 
these  expenditures,  and  also  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  feels  that  Congress  is  too 
extravagant  shoiild  use  his  veto  power. 

Certainly,  the  U.S.  Government  has  no 
moral  right  to  ask  American  businessmen 
and  the  American  housewife  to  forgo 
some  of  their  planned  expenditures  un- 
less it  is  willing  to  set  the  example. 

Fourth.  Reduce  Federal  employment 
by  at  least  200,000  below  existing  levels. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
are  shortages  in  the  labor  force  we  find 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  the  great- 
est hoarder  of  manpower. 

Even  President  Johnson  admits  that 
Government  agencies  are  overstaffed. 

On  December  1.  1965,  recognizing  this 
condition,  he  held  a  press  conference  at 
his  Texas  ranch  and  annoimced  a  plan 
to  reduce  the  number  of  Federal  civilian 
employees  by  at  least  25,000  during  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1966.  The  an- 
nounc«nent  said  that  this  reduction 
would  be  achieved  not  by  firing  em- 
ployees but  by  attrition;  that  is,  by  not 
rehiring  replacements  for  the  normal 
retirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  December  2,  1965,  entitled 
"President  Backs  a  Cut  in  U.S.  Jobs — 
Approves  Plan  To  Retire  25,000." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccoitD, 
as  follows: 

PREsmxirr  Backs  a  Cut  in  U.S.  Jobs — Ap- 

PROvxB    Plan    To    Rrrmt    35,000 — Spknbs 

Qtmr  DAT 

Aubtin,  Tkx..  December  1. — President 
Jolxnaon  approved  thia  afternoon  a  plan  that 
could  eliminate  U.OOO  Oovemment  Job*. 

The  plan,  contained  In  a  memorandum 
from  tlie  Budget  Bureau  and  released  bere. 


Inatructs  the  heads  of  Ckrvemment  depart- 
ments and  agendea  to  reduce  their  anploy- 
ment  by  1  to  1.28  per  oent  by  the  end  ot 
fifloal  year  1009,  which  ends  next  June  30. 

Joseph  LalUn,  assistant  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  the  plan  did  not  mean  that 
present  employees  would  be  dismissed.  It 
is  designed,  he  said,  to  take  advantage  of 
stepped-up  retirements  from  Government 
Jobs. 

These  retirements  have  been  Increasing 
because  of  a  new  law  offering  certain  induce- 
ments. Including  larger  pensions,  to  em- 
ployes who  retire  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

"The  vacancies  thus  created,"  the  mem- 
orandum said,  "present  an  opp<Mrtunity  to 
take  new  specific  action  to  carry  out  the 
President's  long-standing  instructions  to 
hold  Federal  employment  at  the  minimum 
necessary  to  carry  out  Government  operations 
effectively." 

The  President  spent  a  quiet  day  at  his 
ranch  studying  reports  and  preparing  for  a 
meeting  tomorrow  with  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

The  main  topic  at  the  meeting  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  world  food  situation  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  forthcoming  talk  with  Presi- 
dent Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Rusk  Is  expected  to  Join  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
for  a  discussion  of  world  problems  this  week- 
end or  early  next  week.  The  White  House 
announced  yesterday  that  this  meeting  would 
be  held  tomorrow  or  Friday.  However,  offi- 
cials explained  today  that  administrative 
work  at  the  Pentagon  would  keep  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara in  Washington  longer  than  expected. 

The  President  also  spoke  by  telephone  with 
his  special  assistant  for  national  security  af- 
fairs, Mr.  McOeorge  Bundy.  Mr.  Laltln,  In 
response  to  a  question,  said  that  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Bundy's  future  had  not  been  dlsc\isaed 
and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the 
two  men  had  never  discussed  It.  Mr.  Bundy 
has  been  offered  a  post  as  head  of  the  Ford 
Poiuidatlon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
happened?  Instead  of  reducing  employ- 
ees by  25,000  between  December  1,  1965. 
and  June  30,  1966,  as  promised,  the  ad- 
ministration has  during  this  same  7- 
month  period  added  190,325  employees 
to  the  public  payroll,  and  in  July  another 
47.082  were  added. 

These  200.000  extra  employees  are 
costing  the  American  taxpayers  over 
$1  billion  annually.  We  have  no 
better  authority  as  to  their  not  being 
needed  than  President  Johnson  himself, 
who  only  last  December  said  we  then  had 
25,000  too  many  on  the  public  payroll. 

To  correct  this  overstaffing  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  Congress  should  adopt  leg- 
islation providing  an  embargo  on  future 
employment  to  fill  vacancies  created  by 
retirements,  etc.,  and  requiring  that  the 
number  gradually  be  reduced  by  at  least 
200.000. 

It  Is  important  that  these  reductions 
In  cost  of  Government  be  given  first  pri- 
ority. 

Fifth.  Repeal  the  7-percent  Invest- 
ment credit  effective  on  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

There  should  be  no  expiration  date 
fixed  on  this  repeal  since  there  can  be  no 
date  fixed  for  the  expiration  of  the  Viet- 
nam wsu'.  Besides,  a  short-time  termi- 
nation date  would  defeat  the  purpose 
and  could  precipitate  a  recession. 

Under  a  1-year  suspension  many  com- 
panies would  merely  withhold  their  new 
construction  and  plant  expansion  until 


the  expiration  date  of  January  1,  1968. 
This  would  create  a  vacuum  In  construc- 
tion and  plant  modernization  In  1967 
and  a  boom  in  1968. 

The  tax  credit  should  be  repealed  with 
the  understanding  that  Congress  could 
restore  it  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
familiar  with  the  writing  and  enactment 
of  the  legislation  providing  for  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit,  and  I  well  re- 
member his  views  which  he  expressed  at 
the  time  this  legislation  was  approved.  I 
was  pleased  to  note  that  although  he  said 
in  the  opening  part  of  this  statement 
that  he  favors  its  repeal,  he  combines  its 
repeal  with  some  limitations,  one  of 
which  Is  that  there  must  be  a  reduction 
in  Federid  expenditures  if  he  would  ap- 
prove the  repeal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  remember 
that  when  we  enacted  this  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit,  we  had  in  mind,  as  I  re- 
call, that  by  giving  capital  investment 
more  nearly  what  we  would  call  an  "even 
break"  with  capital  investment  in  foreign 
countries,  we  would  enable  US.  producers 
to  compete  on  more  equitable  terms  with 
foreign  producers,  thereby  aiding  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  and  also  the  balance  of 
payments.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  well 
remembers  the  hearings  and  the  testi- 
mony on  that  point. 

We  all  remember  that  following  the 
World  War,  we  financed  the  rebuilding 
and  reconstruction  of  industry  in  many 
European  countries;  and,  with  their 
modem  factories,  they  had  an  advantage 
over  our  manufacturers  in  competition 
in  world  markets. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  act  too 
hastily  on  the  repeal  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  Congress  should  take  a  very 
serious  look  at  the  matter;  because  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  suspending  it  or 
repealing  it  could  cause  some  great  prob- 
lems in  this  country  with  respect  to  un- 
employment.   It  could  cause  a  recession. 

Personally,  as  of  the  present  time  I  am 
opposed  to  repeal  of  the  investment 
credit,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  if  any 
effort  is  made  to  suspend  it,  we  may  keep 
in  mind  its  serious  effect  on  the  economy 
of  this  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  well 
stated  that  if  we  suspend  the  investment 
credit  at  a  certain  date,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  assume  that  our  industrial  lead- 
ers— who  are,  after  all,  outstanding  busi- 
nessmen— will  just  delay  operations  and 
construction;  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
in  a  situation  in  which  we  will  have  a 
bust-and-boom  period.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  keep  an  orderly  flow  In  our 
Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  Senator  is  correct,  that  if  this  in- 
vestment credit  is  suspended  only  tem- 
porarily, with  a  near-time  effective  date 
for  reinstatement,  it  would  deliberately 
create  a  valley  or  a  vacuum  in  purchases 
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or  expansion  and  would  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  what  is  sought  to  be  achieved, 
and  it  could  precipitate  a  recession. 

This  is  particularly  true  if  such  action 
is  accompanied  by  approving  both  sug- 
gestions which  the  administration  is 
making — to  suspend  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit  and  to  suspend  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  schedules.  I 
think  that  if  both  are  repealed  and  no 
other  steps  taken — su()h  as  I  have  out- 
lined here  today — the;  results  could  be 
worse  than  no  action. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  lull  the  American 
people  Into  a  false  sense  of  security, 
thinking  that  inflation  was  being  con- 
trolled, i; 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  rejected  this 
proposed  cancellation  w  the  accelerated 
depreciation  In  my  recommendations. 
Not  only  am  I  fearful  Of  what  it  would 
do  to  our  economy  but  when  coupled 
with  the  repeal  of  the  T-percent  invest- 
ment credit  but  also  It  is  imrealistic. 
Suppose  the  accelerated  depreciation  is 
suspended  for  a  year  and  then  reinstated, 
aa  the  administration  proposes;  how 
would  the  depreciation  be  figured  in  the 
remaining  life  of  the  building?  Would 
they  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  ftnd  only  miss  it  1 
year?  How  would  this  depreciation  be 
computed  in  later  yeans? 

I  have  spoken  with  men  who  are 
familiar  with  tax  la^^.  and  they  have 
said  that  the  approval  of  tills  latter  pro- 
posal would  create  a  near  state  of  con- 
fusion in  computing  tax  liability. 

For  that  reason  I  vrijll  not  support  the 
administration  on  this  ipoint  of  its  rec- 
ommendations. 1 1 

As  far  as  I  am  conterned,  I  will  not 
support  the  administration  on  this  point. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  achieve  its  ob- 
jective. 

It  Is  true  that  I  did  b|>pose  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit  when  it  was  first 
enacted.  At  that  time  1  felt  it  would  be 
better  to  provide  for  a  Wore  rapid  depre- 
ciation allowance  by  changing  the  stand- 
ard depreciation  schedules  so  that  every- 
body could  understand  it  rather  than 
have  a  new  form  of  tax  credit.  I  wtis 
overruled  In  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  the  measure  was  enacted. 

My  position  is  that  once  it  Is  enacted 
you  cannot  adopt  an  oin  agaln-off  again 
tax  program.  Once  Congress  has  enacted 
a  program,  if  it  is  to  be  changed  we  must 
be  careful  of  the  effect  on  the  economy. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Becretai-y  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  First,  there  I  Was  his  rejection 
of  any  effort  to  repeal  the  investment  tax 
credit  a  couple  of  we^ks  ago,  and  now 
there  is  his  endorsement  of  its  repeal. 
There  is  now  pending^  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  CMr.  Carlson]  is 
a  member,  three  treajtles  proposing  to 
extend  this  same  7  p^fcent  investment 
credit  to  American  investments  in  foreign 
countries.  When  the  administration 
recommended  the  enactment  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  several  years  ago 
they  said  that  they  wqre  recommending 
the  credit  in  order  to  hpip  the  companies 
in  this  country  in  fflielr  competition 
abroad.   Now  we  have  he  ridiculous  sit- 


uation of  the  Treasury  Department  going 
on  record  for  the  repeal  of  investment 
tax  credit  in  this  country  while  at  the 
same  time  they  endorse  the  enactment 
of  bills  which  would  extend  the  invest- 
ment credit  to  American  corporations 
operating  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  a 
complete  reversal.  I  doubt  if  they  can 
explain  it,  but  they  will  be  given  the 
opportunity. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Dodd  assumed  the 
chair). 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  mentioned  the 
treaties  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  in  connection  with 
which  we  have  had  some  hearings.  I 
am  sure  that  nearly  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
heard  from  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  urging  approval. 
The  treaties  contain  a  provision  that  we 
give  industry  in  foreign  countries  a  7 
percent  tax  credit,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  going  to  take  it  away  from,  our 
people.    To  me  it  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  The  treaties  have  this 
additional  clause.  If  the  Senate  ratifies 
those  treaties,  as  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  are  urging 
us  to  do.  Congress  could  not  repeal  them 
even  if  we  wanted  to.  They  could  only 
be  changed  at  a  later  date  in  modifica- 
tions of  the  treaties.  This  is  most 
contradictory. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  seems  to  me,  as  we 
discuss  investment  credit,  that  if  we 
suspend  it,  its  effectiveness  will  be  lost, 
I  would  say,  for  all  time.  If  businessmen 
now  are  led  to  believe  that  they  cannot 
rely  on  the  permanence  of  this  type  of 
tax.  Congress  will  never  again  be  able  to 
use  the  investment  credit  effectively  be- 
cause businessmen  will  have  no  confi- 
dence in  it  when  it  is  repealed  or  rein- 
stated. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  had  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  as  to  the 
permanence  of  this  measure.  Douglas 
Dillon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
testifying  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  support  of  the  credit,  on 
May  3,  1961,  stated: 

As  stated  In  the  President's  message,  the 
credit  should  become  a  useful  and  contin- 
uous part  of  our  tax  structure.  While  It 
would  be  subject  to  periodic  review.  It  Is  not 
Intended  as  a  temporary  measure. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Investment  credit 
Is  suspended,  business  and  industry  of 
this  Nation  will  have  every  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  an  administration 
and  a  government  that  passes  a  tax  law 
and  then  reneges  on  it. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  has 
testified  on  several  occasions  in  regard 
to  the  continuance  of  it.  I  sustained  him. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
fine  statement  he  has  made  and  is  mak- 
ing on  our  fiscal  policies  and  the  prob- 
lems confronting  this  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I 
support  the  repeal  of  the  7 -percent  In- 


vestment credit,  if  we  first  have  a  bona 
fide  reduction  in  expenditures.  But  the 
Senator  made  a  valid  point.  The  Amer- 
ican businessmen  have  been  misled. 
Perhaps  they  are  beginning  to  imder- 
stand  that  sometimes  this  administra- 
tion does  vacillate  in  its  promises.  It  is 
like  a  yoyo,  going  back  and  forth. 

There  is  a  precedent,  however:  Con- 
gress and  other  administrations  have 
provided  incentives  in  a  period  when  it 
wanted  plant  expansion.  A  few  years 
ago  we  had  a  5-year  amortization  pro- 
gram where  the  Treasury  Department 
allowed  companies  to  write  off  defense 
plants  under  a  schedule  of  5-year  de- 
preciation. Then  when  Congress  and 
the  administration  felt  that  this  incen- 
tive was  no  longer  necessary  we  repealed 
it.  So  there  is  precedent,  but  the  Sena- 
tor still  made  a  valid  point. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  the  retroactiv- 
ity of  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions; th^t  will  have  to  be  stricken  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 

The  sixth  proposal  I  am  making  Is  the 
enactment  of  legislative  authority  creat- 
ing a  new  type  of  retirement  bonds,  ma- 
turity 10,  20,  and  30  years  with  interest 
rates  not  less  than  4'y^  percent  and  such 
deferred  interest  to  be  cumulative  under 
a  formula  similar  to  the  present  series 
E  bonds. 

Based  on  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Treasury  Department  these  bonds  with 
a  par  value  of  $100  upon  maturity,  at  in- 
terest rates  of  a  fraction  over  4  V2  percent 
could  be  sold,  as  follows: 

One  hundred  dollars  maturity  value 
terms:  10  years,  $64;  20  years,  $41;  30 
years,  $26.25. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  lYeasury 
Department,  signed  by  Mr.  Stanley  S. 
Surrey,  dated  August  31,  1966,  confirm- 
ing the  figures  which  I  have  just  out- 
lined. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TSEASITKT  DePAXTMEVT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  31,  1966. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Wzlliaiis:  Pursuant  to  your 
telephone  call,  I  am  enclosing  a  table  provid- 
ing the  Information  you  requested  respecting 
Issuing  prices  for  discount  bonds  at  various 
Interest  rates  and  maturities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S.  Sxtrbxt. 
Enclosure. 

Prices  of  E-type  bonds  at  selected  rates  and 

terms 

rPriocs  a     or  msturlty  value  of  tlWQ 


Rate 

10  years 

20  years 

30  years 

4.15  percent 

4.50  percent 

$66.31 
64.08 
OLDS 

$43.96 
41.06 
37.24 

$20.16 
26.31 
22  73 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Sales  of 
this  special  type  of  bond  could  be  limited 
to  $3,000  maturity  value  per  year  per  in- 
dividual. They  could  be  promoted  as  an 
opportunity  for  wage  earners  to  lay  aside 
a  few  dollars  today  in  savings  and  there- 
by supplement  their  retirement  income — 
pensions  or  social  security. 
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They  would  also  be  attractive  to  young 
parents  as  a  method  of  laying  aside  sav- 
ings to  provide  for  the  college  education 
of  their  children. 

The  sale  of  these  R  bonds  would  also 
have  other  very  important  salutary 
effects  in  combating  Inflation.  Their 
sale  would  siphon  money  from  the  spend- 
ing stream  of  an  overheated  economy 
and  direct  it  into  savings  accounts.  It 
would  enable  the  Government  to  obtain 
long-term  financing  at  more  reasonable 
interest  rates  and  proportionately  re- 
duce its  needs  to  sell  new  'x)nd  issues  in 
regular  channels. 

Furthermore  and  perhaps  of  equal  im- 
portance, it  would  restablish  and  place 
much-needed  emphasis  in  America  upon 
a  vanishing  philosophy  that  there  is 
merit  in  an  individual's  making  plans  to 
take  ctu-e  of  his  future  needs. 

Seventh.  Congress  should  enact  a  flat 
across-the-board  5-percent  tax  increase 
to  be  effective  January  1.  1967.  Under 
this  formula  every  taxpayer,  corporate, 
and  individual,  would  compute  his  taxes 
under  the  existing  rate  and  then  add  5 
percent  to  the  total.  This  5 -percent  ;n- 
crease  would  be  effective  January  1, 1967, 
with  the  imderstanding  it  will  remain  in 
effect  until  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  v/ar. 
I  realize  the  program  I  have  outlined 
here  will  be  a  shock  to  and  no  doubt  will 
prove  to  be  a  hardship  on  a  lot  of  people. 
It  touches  the  pocketbook  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  But  let  us  remember  that 
there  is  a  war  going  on  and  American 
boys  in  Vietnam  and  their  families  are 
also  experiencing  hardships.  For  far  too 
long  we  have  been  living  beyond  our  in- 
come and  operating  under  a  planned  def- 
icit, planned  inflation  policy.  It  is  time 
we  all  tighten  our  belts  and  get  down  to 
the  problem  of  winning  this  war,  at  the 
same  time  taking  such  action  as  will  pre- 
vent our  liberties  and  freedoms  from  be- 
ing destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  inflation 
at  home. 

In  my  opinion  inflation  Is  a  real  threat 
In  America,  and  this  inflation  cannot  be 
controlled  by  relying  solely  on  monetary 
controls  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  fact  that  Interest  rates  in  the  past 
few  weeks  have  been  soaring  to  new  peaks 
simultaneous  with  an  accelerated  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  proves  that  other  rem- 
edies are  long  overdue. 

The  President's  proposal  of  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  may  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of 
what  must  really  be  done. 

The  argxmient  that  we  can  take  this 
one  step  now  and  then  consider  raising 
taxes  after  the  November  election  is  a 
cowardly  approach  and  one  undeserving 
of  any  public  ofBcial  worthy  of  holding 
public  office. 

Surely  if  the  young  men  of  America 
can  risk  their  lives  by  facing  the  enemy 
in  Vietnam  in  the  noble  effort  of  pre- 
serving the  freedom  of  their  coimtry.  we 
as  public  officials  should  display  no  less 
courage  in  discharging  our  own  respon- 
sibilities to  preserve  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  our  Nation. 

Sure,  as  taxpayers  we  are  all  going  to 
be  hurt  through  our  pocketbooks  by  the 
policy  I  have  outlined. 


It  is  going  to  mean  that  each  of  us 
must  forgo  some  luxury  or  some  im- 
provement in  our  home.  We  will  have 
to  curtail  some  pet  project  of  the  Great 
Society's,  or  perhaps  reduce  some  Fed- 
eral program  affecting  our  State;  but 
these  are  small  prices  to  pay  to  check 
this  threat  of  inflation. 

The  alternative  is  worse.  To  continue 
drifting  down  this  Inflationary  road  of 
deficit  spending  will  inevitably  lead  to 
disaster  and  ultimately  to  price  and 
wage  controls.  Then  we  would  witness 
a  drastic  curtailment  not  only  of  the 
busring  power  of  every  American  but  also 
the  loss  of  many  of  our  freedoms  as  well. 
Let  us  profit  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  the  experiences  of  other  na- 
tions who,  once  having  started  down  the 
road  of  planned  deficit  spending,  waited 
too  long  to  take  these  unpopular  but 
necessary  actions. 
Let  us  act  now.  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  am  asking  the  Legislative  Counsel 
and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  to  prepare  the  necessary 
amendments  to  carry  out  the  above  rec- 
ommendations. These  proposals  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee  for 
its  consideration  along  with  the  admin- 
istration's proposals. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  read  the  pre- 
pared speech  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. Unhappily,  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  to  listen  to  it  all.  I  think  it 
was  an  excellent  speech,  quite  in  char- 
acter with  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
whom  we  all  respect  so  much. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  all  seven 
points,  the  fact  is  that  here  Is,  again,  a 
willingness  to  face  reality. 

It  is  said  that  the  President  is  not 
doing  many  of  these  things.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  I.  too.  am  for  an  across-the- 
board  tax  increase.  The  Senator  fixes 
his  at  5  percent.  I  have  suggested  the 
possibility  of  7  percent.  The  Important 
thing  is  that  we  would  be  getting  at  it. 
What  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  is:  Is 
he  IncUned  to  agree  with  me  that  those 
who  may  be  counseling  the  President 
that  it  would  be  bad  politics  to  advocate 
a  tax  increase  now.  perhaps  are  counsel- 
ing him  unwisely,  because  in  an  emer- 
gency of  this  kind,  with  concern  over 
inflation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people 
want  some  realism,  some  effective  action 
taken,  and  the  kind  of  decisiveness  which 
they  expect  their  President  to  have. 

Therefore,  it  might  be  the  path  of  po- 
litical wisdom,  as  it  were,  to  "come  clean" 
with  the  people  and  tell  them  what  needs 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  have  a  measurable 
effect  on  the  Inflationary  sweep,  and 
make  it  a  reality  with  a  tax  increase — 
which  is  so  long  overdue. 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  I  like  very  much — before 
he  comments — his  retirement  bond  idea. 
That  could  be  an  attractive  proposition 
for  many  people.  The  E  bonds,  of  course, 
are  popular.  The  retirement  bond  idea 
might  turn  out  to  be  popular,  also,  and 
induce  the  public  to  invest  at  a  fair  in- 
terest rate,  considering  present  condi- 
tions. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  com- 
ments. While  we  may  differ  as  to  certain 
phases  of  the  proposal,  in  general  we 
both  are  seeking  the  same  objective; 
namely,  a  greater  degree  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize 
is  that  we  must  act — that  we  must  do 
something. 

We  are  operating  with  a  sizable  deficit, 
and  everyone  knows  it.  We  are  averag- 
ing a  deficit  of  at  least  $500  million  per 
month.  We  know  that.  We  also  know 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  cost  of  which  is  mounting 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
the  best  politics  would  be  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  on  television  and  tell  the 
American  people  exactly  what  this  war 
is  costing,  and  stating  to  them  that  they 
as  individuals  are  going  to  have  to  give 
up  many  of  the  luxuries  they  are  now 
enjoying.  We  will  have  to  postpone  or 
curtail  many  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. Let  us  all  tighten  our  belts  and 
go  all  out  to  win  the  war. 

I  believe  that  if  the  President  would 
do  that  he  would  emerge  as  a  great  hero 
to  the  American  people.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  desperately  clamoring, 
hoping,  and  praying  for  leadership  of 
that  kind  from  a  man  who  can  forget  the 
effects  such  a  decision  may  have  on  an 
election. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  the 
best  politics  the  President  could  display 
if  he  went  before  the  American  people 
and  laid  the  facts  out  for  them  and  told 
them  that  regardless  of  what  the  election 
results  might  be  this  is  what  has  to  be 
done  and  this  is  what  his  administra- 
tion is  going  to  do.  Lay  the  facts  out  be- 
fore them.  I  think  it  would  be  the  best 
political  move  that  the  President  could 
make. 

What  is  even  more  Important  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  to 
preserve  the  strength  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  very  glad  that  we  agree  on  that  fun- 
damental point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  parts  of  the  interesting  speech 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
with  which  I  emphatically  agree.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  had  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion, for  example,  in  the  area  of  spend- 
ing. This  is  not  a  vague,  indefinite  pro- 
posal for  cutting  the  budget — the  kind 
we  generally  hear  of.  This  is  a  precise 
Euid  specific  cutback  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  urging:  for  instance, 
he  suggests  that  the  nondefense  public 
works  projects  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  are  about  $7  billion  of  such  projects 
on  an  annutd  basis.  This  action  alone 
would  help  greatly.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  points  out  that  this  would  be 
in  keeping  with  what  we  did  in  World 
War  n  and  in  the  Korean  war.  It  would 
be  something  that  would  benefit  not  only 
the  anti-inflation  policy  Immediately  but 
would  also  have  a  desirable  effect  in  the 
financial  area,  helping  bring  a  lower  in- 
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much,  and  people  were  being  thrown  out 
of  work  when  the  inflationary  situation 
had  tended  to  be  allayed. 

I  would,  however.  itU  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  wMle  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
that  repeal  of  investment  credit,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  a  tery.  very  serious 
mistake,  the  spending  ph)posal  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  made  would 
go  far  toward  slowing  dtvm  the  economy, 
in  any  event,  and  would  go  far  toward 
preventing  the  kind  of  iaflationary  pres- 
sures we  might  otherwise  suffer. 

The  difficulty  with  the  investment 
credit  suspension  is  thaJt  there  is  a  clear, 
well-documented,  and  incontrovertible 
lag  in  its  effect  on  prices. 

Last  February  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  clear  in  lus  testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
I  am  sure  before  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Ways  and  Mea^is  Committee,  in 
arguing  that  it  would  bq  a  year  before  the 
prime  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  wojild  be  felt. 

By  1  year  from  now.  ♦«  may  be  suffer- 
ing a  recession.  Unemployment  could  be 
high.  Advance  indicators  now  suggest 
that  this  is  a  very  real  possibility.  And 
the  suspension  of  the  cnadit  to  a  day  cer- 
tain. January  1, 1968.  cc(Uld  be  disastrous. 

Let  us  put  ourselves 
any  treasxu-er  of  a  corpc 
of  directors.    Can  we 
major  purchase  3  or  4 
investment  tax  credit 

Any  corporation  offl(|iial  who  did  this 
would  be  in  real  jeopards^ 

At  that  point  there  Would  be.  as  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  a  real  vacuum. 
It  is  bound  to  be  so.  It  is  inescapable, 
because  any  treasurer  of  any  corporation, 
under  those  circumstances,  would  have 
to.  is  he  is  going  to  hold^pnto  his  job.  say, 
"Let  us  postpone  it."      J 

TWA  suggests  a  gooq  example.  They 
purchased  $400  million  (worth  of  aircraft 
on  September  2.  UnleiiJ  the  President's 
proposal  is  modified,  t^y  will  lose  $28 
million  In  net  profits.  lAnd  they  would 
have  enjoyed  that  $28j  million  of  addi- 
tional profit  if  they  had  made  their  pur- 
chase on  Augiist  31.        I 

Now  suppose  we  folloyv  the  President's 
advice  and  suspend  theicredit  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  and  in  October  1967  a  firm 
is  contemplating  purch^iing  $400  million 
worth  of  equipment.  Obviously  they 
would  postpone  the  ordtr  until  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  Othe:Wise.  they  would 
be  throwing  away  a  lar  x  amount  of  as- 
suied  net  profit.  T 

I  wish  to  comment  on  :jne  f  m-ther  point 
which  the  Senator  has  Very  well  taken. 
Suspension  of  the  acce  grated  deprecia- 
tion would  be  an  even  r>ore  serious  mis- 
take, because  plants  take  a  long  time  to 
build.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months,  but  a  matter  of  years.  From  the 
time  of  the  order  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  extends  over  a  long  period 
of  time.    The  lag  here;  would  be  even 
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greater.  The  effect  could  come  at  a  time 
of  recession. 

The  major  point  I  ^ould  like  to  make 
with  regard  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  said  is  that  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  who  has  been 
such  a  beacon  of  Integrity  and  honesty  in 
the  Senate,  and  who  has  stood  with  such 
great  ability  in  fighting  for  a  fair  and 
equitable  tax  system,  would  give  further 
consideration  to  the  question  of  invest- 
ment credit. 

Last  February  an  identical  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  78  to  10  by  the 
Senate.  To  suspend  the  credit  would 
mean  that  35  or  so  Senators  would  have 
to  reverse  their  positions.  I  submit  that 
last  February  there  was  a  greater  threat 
of  inflation  than  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution  to  this 
discussion.  The  results  of  repealing  the 
7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  have 
been  outlined.  I  agree  with  the  sug- 
gestion. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
go  along  with  repeal  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  only  if  it  is  accompanied  with 
the  other  steps  as  outlined.  A  repeal 
of  the  Investment  tax  credit  alone  tmd 
no  other  action  would  achieve  nothing. 
Any  effect  of  its  repeal  could  not  possibly 
develop  for  6  months  or  a  year.  If  it 
were  suspended  with  a  temporary  ter- 
mination date  a  vacuum  would  be  delio- 
erately  created  which  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect. 

So,  while  I  approve  of  the  suspension 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  as  a  part  of 
the  package,  it  is  not  the  major  part  of 
the  package.  I  think  the  major  part  of 
the  package  is  a  cut  in  Government 
spending.  If  we  are  not  going  to  cut 
back  on  spending  let  us  not  talk  about  it 
all.  If  we  ai-e  to  keep  on  spending  while 
suspending  the  investment  tax  credit  it 
will  result  in  revenues  of  $1.5  biUion.  a 
5-percent  increase  in  taxes  another  $4 
to  $5  billion. 

If  we  just  increase  these  taxes  and 
keep  on  spending  at  the  same  rates  the 
result  would  Ije  even  more  inflationary. 

While  I  would  support  the  suspension 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  I  woiild  first 
have  to  see  a  cutback  in  spending;  oth- 
erwise, we  will  never  balance  the  budget. 

The  second  point  of  the  program 
which  I  outlined  was  to  create  a  special 
type  of  retirement  bond,  one  which 
would  encourage  saving  by  yoimg  people 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  It 
would  encourage  saving  by  members  of 
the  labor  force  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  retirement  pay.  The  sale  of  these 
bonds  would  siphon  money  out  of  the 
spending  stream  without  the  painful 
process  of  additional  taxes.  The  ap- 
proval of  this  plan  would  have  a  partic- 
icular  beneficial  effect  for  individuals  as 
well  as  the  Government. 

I  approve  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit,  because  it  has  always 
been  my  position  that  any  depreciation 
schedules  written  into  our  tax  laws 
should  be  plain  enough  to  be  tmderstood 
by  everyone,  whether  he  be  a  farmer  in 
Wisconsin  or  Delaware,  building  a  bam, 
or  buying  a  tractor. 

I  suggested  at  the  time  that  we  use 
the  double  declining  balance  rates,  or  2 '  2 


times  the  straight  line  rates:  but  I  was 
In  the  minority,  and  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  was  passed. 

However,  I  do  agree  most  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  administration's 
recommendations  for  a  suspension  of  the 
accelerated  depreciation  formula  would 
no  nothing  but  create  confusion  both 
for  the  Treasury  Department  and  for  the 
taxpayers.  It  would  accomplish  nothing 
either  in  the  area  of  additional  revenue — 
which  would  be  negligible — or  in  com- 
bating inflation,  and  therefore  this  part 
of  the  President's  proposal  should  be 
rejected  in  Its  entirety. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  more  comment.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  will  concede  that  the 
President's  proposals  do  not  go  far 
enough  particularly  in  the  area  of 
suspending  public  works  spending.  But 
we  should  recognize  that  there  is  an  un- 
employment rate  of  3.9  percent  at  the 
present  time.  There  have  been  recent 
peacetime  periods  1948  for  instance 
when  It  has  been  even  less.  It  is  now 
approximately  the  same  as  It  was  in  1956 
and  1957.  So  we  are  not  now  in  a  highly 
inflationary  tight  labor  market  situation. 

Also,  with  the  enormous  Increase  in 
productivity  of  American  industry  and 
with  a  million  and  a  half  people  coming 
into  the  labor  force  every  year,  I  am 
concerned  about  what  a  tax  Increase 
might  do  to  employment.  We  could 
suffer  a  serious  recession. 

We  know  how  very  hard  It  can  be  to 
bring  back  a  depressed  economy  even 
with  huge  Government  deficits.  We 
had  some  experience  with  that  in  the 
1930's.  It  took  the  all-out  production 
of  a  world  war  to  bring  the  depression 
and  recession  to  an  end,  with  all  the 
awful  consequences  of  that  unemploy- 
ment to  the  country.  So  I  think  we 
should  be  careful  about  suspending  the 
Investment  credit,  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  may  be  very  hard  to  restore  the 
Nation's  growth  and  prosperity  from  a 
depression.  I  am  also  concerned  about 
the  impact  that  an  increase  in  taxes 
could  have,  because  once  the  economy 
slows  down,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it 
started  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  regret  that  we 
are  in  a  position  where  we  have  to  recom- 
mend a  tax  Increase  at  this  time.  I  know 
hindsight  is  always  better  than  fore- 
sight. Nevertheless  the  administration 
was  warned,  I  joined  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  in  1965  in  opposing  the 
tax  reduction  at  that  time  because  we  felt 
strongly  that  with  a  $6  or  $8  billion  cer- 
tain deficit  confronting  us  It  was  most 
imwise  to  cut  taxes,  only  to  restore  them 
at  some  time  when  it  was  less  opportune. 

Early  in  February  of  this  year  the  ad- 
ministration recommended  partial  res- 
toration of  the  1965  tax  reductions.  The 
Secretary  consulted  me  concerning  both 
their  proposal  to  restore  certain  excise 
taxes  and  their  proposal  of  a  further  ac- 
celeration of  corporation  tax  payments. 

I  said  I  would  support  those  recom- 
mendations last  February.  Our  economy 
was  booming;  It  was  In  an  upward  trend. 
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and  I  susgested  that  he  should  also  take 
one  further  step.  I  suggested  that  the 
administration  go  further  and  ptopoet  a 
&-pereent  tax  Increase  across-the-board 
while  the  economy  was  In  an  upward 
movement.  I  thought  our  economy 
would  support  it  then  and  that  If  we  did 
not  take  such  actitm  we  might  be  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  where  we  would 
have  to  advocate  a  tax  increase  at  a  time 
when  we  had  a  receding  economy. 

Today  we  do  have  a  receding  economy. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  stock  markets 
are  off  about  20  percent,  which  is  an 
indication  that  there  is  a  slackening  of 
the  economy.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  regret  the  necessity  of  having  to  make 
this  proposal  today.  I  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  it,  but  I  recognize  tlie  even 
greater  danger  of  continuing  this  large 
deficit. 

What  I  would  regret  even  more  would 
be  to  postpone  taking  some  action  to 
allow  the  present  drifting  policy  to  con- 
tinue, and  then  next  year  or  the  year 
after  to  be  faced  with  even  more  disas- 
trous consequences.  To  me  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequence  of  which  we  must 
beware  in  this  country  is  a  nm  on  the 
American  dollar  and  the  devaluation  of 
our  currency.  That  could  happen.  It 
has  hmH)ened  in  other  coim  tries  hereto- 
fore, and  it  could  happen  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  it  does 
it  will  penalize  every  man  in  America  who 
has  any  savings.  It  is  our  wage  earners, 
our  aged,  our  elderly,  our  retired  people 
who  are  most  severely  penalized  by  in- 
flation. They  are  the  ones  who  did  not 
benefit  one  iota  from  the  tax  reduction 
last  year,  because,  while  it  is  true  t,hey 
received  a  reduction  in  taxes.  It  is  cost- 
ing twice  the  amount  of  that  reduction 
to  pay  for  the  increased  cost  of  ll'/lng 
when  they  go  to  the  grocery  stores. 

They  deserve  better  protection  and 
CMislderation  from  this  administration. 
Those  who  are  living  on  fixed  incomes — 
the  retired — they  are  the  forgotten  peo- 
Ide  of  this  Great  Society. 

Those  are  the  dangers  that  were 
pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  former  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  at  the  time  we  passed 
the  tax  cut  last  year  and  also  in  1964. 
Those  Inflationary  dangers  have  been 
building  up.  We  have  been  living  on 
tomorrow's  Income  too  long.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  decide  whether 
we,  this  generation,  will  continue  living 
on  our  grandchildren,  or  whether  we 
have  the  amotion  and  the  guts  to  pay 
our  own  way. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  want  this  colloquy  and  discussion 
about  the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit 
to  be  concluded  without  mentioning  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  tendency,  when  we 
speak  of  the  7 -percent  investment  tax 
credit,  to  think  that  it  is  only  for  the 
benefit  of  $100  million  or  $1  billion 
corporations. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
benefits  of  this  7-i>ercent  investment 
credit  extend  even  to  the  faims  of  this 


Nation.  American  farmers  receive  great 
benefit  from  the  7 -percent  investment 
credit  when  they  purchase  new  machin- 
ery. Farm  machinery  has  become  a 
major  item  in  the  cost  of  agricultural 
production.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
farmer  to  pay  from  $8,000  to  $15,000  for 
one  machine.  Even  modem  dairy  equip- 
ment involves  substantial  investments  of 
money. 

Every  fall,  farm  machinery  dealers  go 
out  and  sell  to  the  farmers  large  amounts 
of  equipment.  They  take  orders  for 
delivery  the  following  May,  or  whenever 
the  farmer  wishes  to  use  the  equipment 
the  next  wring.  This  year  they  have 
taken  many  such  orders.  I  know  per- 
sonally of  combines  that  have  been  sold 
since  September  1 ;  and  on  a  $10,000  com- 
bine, the  l-pcToent  Investment  credit  is 
$700. 

This  tax  credit  is  an  item  that  gets 
right  out  to  the  people.  I  hope  we  give 
this  matter  serious  consideration,  before 
we  repeal  or  suspend  this  credit,  keeping 
in  mind  that  it  affects  not  just  the  great 
corporations  in  industries  like  air  trans- 
portation, the  railroads,  and  the  utilities, 
but  that  it  reaches  out  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  and  that  individual  farmers 
could  be  seriously  hurt  if  we  do  not  take 
them  into  accoimt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  discussed  here  not 
only  the  repeal  of  the  investment  credit, 
but  a  5-percent  tax  increase  for  corpora- 
tions as  well  as  Individuals,  both  to  be 
preceded  by  a  cut  in  spending. 

One  point  which  we  must  not  forget 
is  that  while  the  corporations  may  be  the 
medium  through  which  these  taxes  are 
collected  for  the  Federal  Treasury,  in 
every  instance  the  tax  is  untimely  paid 
by  the  consumer  who  buys  the  products, 
whether  it  be  through  higher  prices  for 
agricultural  products  or  higher  costs  of 
the  finished  product  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  costs  of  the  taxes  levied  against 
American  industry  are  passed  on.  I  rec- 
ognize also  that  what  I  have  suggested 
here  today  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
a  hardship  on  every  American's  pocket- 
book. 

But  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
everybody  in  America  has  to  buckle 
down  and  recognize  that  we  have  a  costly 
war  on  our  hands.  We  cannot  have  both 
guns  and  butter.  If  we  must  draft,  as 
we  are,  the  American  youth  and  send 
them  over  to  Vietnam  to  fight  to  preserve 
our  freedom,  at  the  same  time  we  as 
American  citizens  should  be  willing  to 
put  our  dollars  to  work,  tighten  our  belts, 
and  put  our  pocketbooks  on  the  line  to 
finance  the  cost  of  this  Government.  No 
longer  can  we  continue  drifting  down 
this  road  of  deficit  spending  and  Infia- 
tion  which  we  have  been  following  for 
the  last  few  years  without  eventually 
reaching  disastrous  consequences.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  for  action  is  long 
overdue.  I  regret  that  the  administra- 
tion did  not  take  the  leadership  in  out- 
lining a  course  of  action  but  it  did  not. 
Therefore,  Congress  is  left  with  no  choice. 
I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  fill  this 
leadership  gap  and  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  preserve  the  financial  stability 
of  this  great  country. 


September  13,  1966 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HART]  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  biU  (H.R  14765)  to 
assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  Jury  selection  and  service,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  desegregation  <rf  public  edu- 
cation and  other  public  facilities,  to  pro- 
vide Judicial  relief  agahist  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices,  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence  or 
intimidation,  and  fw  other  piurposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  even  as 
the  Congress  again  considers  legislation 
to  enforce  the  14th  amendment,  we  are 
living  in  a  society  and  In  a  time  when 
the  colored  minority  of  our  citizens  con- 
tinues to  fall  behind  the  white  popula- 
tion in  enjoyment  of  the  material  bene- 
fits of  American  life  and  participation 
in  its  social  and  Intellectual  community. 
Unemployment  remains  high  for  col- 
ored  Jobseekers,  though  it  Is   low  for 
white.    Income  levels  for  Negro  family 
units  are  falling  behind  income  levels  for 
white  family  units.    As  the  affluent  so- 
ciety  grows,   it  is  leaving  behind   the 
Negro  element  of  our  society.     As  the 
President  told  us  in  his  message  on  this 
bill,  although  colored  people  make  up 
some  12  percent  of  the  population,  they 
take  home  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
total    personal    inuxne    of    Americans. 
Their  condition  and  position  in  Ameri- 
can life  has  declined,  not  advanced,  since 
World  War  II,  when  income  levels  of 
white   and  colored  people  were  closer 
than  they  aie  today. 

The  enactment  of  civil  rights  legisla-  \. 
tion  in  an  effort  to  correct  these  imbal- 
ances has  gone  forward  only  hesitantly 
and  sporadically.  The  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act,  which  was  hailed  so  loudly  in  some 
quarters,  was  not  even  a  small  scratch 
in  the  surface  of  what  has  been  needed 
to  enforce  the  promise  of  the  14th 
amendment.  The  1960  act  did  little.  If 
anything,  more. 

It  was  not  imtll  1964  that  Congress  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  tried  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  greatest  social  plague  of  American 
life — racial  discrimination. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
passed  by  this  Congress  went  to  the  basic 
factors  in  the  denial  of  equal  <«>portu- 
nlty.  Many  of  us  who  were  most  active 
In  advocating  it  suid  seciulng  its  passage 
have  been  rather  disappointed  that  much 
less  has  been  done  under  it  administra- 
tively than  we  believed — and  were  told— 
was  going  to  be  possible.  The  authority 
given  the  executive  branch  to  initiate 
suits  to  desegregate  schools  and  public 
facilities  is  now  called  Inadequate.  The 
pending  bill  enables  him  to  bring  these 
suits  on  his  own  finding,  rather  than 
upon  complaint. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Congress 
should  withhold  this  additional  author- 
ity. I  hope  it  will  get  on  the  books  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  express  the  view  that 
the  time  Is  soon  going  to  be  upon  us 
when  there  will  be  no  further  recourse 
to  new  legislation  to  accomplish  equality 
of  access  to  public  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunity for  Jobs,  and  there  will  be  no 
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further  room  for  excu(9es  that  the  ad- 
ministrators lack  the  necessary  tools. 
The  legal  powers  of  the  U.S.  Government 
are  tremendous  in  thia  area.  They  are 
capable  of  rendering  ^at  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  discrlmliiiation  and  segre- 
gation If  there  is  the  \(^ill  for  leadership 
in  the  Justice  Departitaent  and  in  the 
top  echelons  of  the  adronistration. 

The  sad  fact  is  thak  the  spark,  the 
drive,  has  long  since  gope  out  of  the  civil 
rights  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  passage  of  the  1964  law  is 
pointed  to  with  pride,  ptit  precious  little 
is  being  done  with  It  t<>  bring  about  the 
changes  it  was  de'sign^d  to  accomplish. 

We  have.  In  2  years,  come  to  a  point 
where  the  highest  adtiievement  of  a 
young  Negro  male  of  tWent  and  leader- 
ship qualities  is  to  join  the  Army  and  be 
a  professional  soldier.;  There,  we  are 
told,  is  where  he  can  gjo  the  furthest  In 
the  American  system,  j 

That  Is  a  tribute  to  our  Armed  Forces, 
but  it  is  a  crushing  iidlctment  of  our 
civilian  opportunities  ahd  the  leadership 
that  shapes  those  opportunities.  Once 
again,  we  hear  the  exci$e  that  Congress 
has  failed  to  provide  the  legal  tools.  I 
am  in  favor  of  provi^Uig  all  the  legal 
tools.  But  legislating  jteainst  discrim- 
ination will  no  more  correct  it  than  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  against  school 
segregation  automatically  abolished 
segregated  schools.  There  is  a  machinery 
of  administration  thap  must  translate 
court  decisions  and  laWp  into  reality,  if 
the  reality  is  to  be  chanfeed  at  all. 

The  one  remaining  irea  of  American 
life  Into  which  the  colored  citizen  has 
not  yet  been  provided  with  the  protection 
of  his  constitutional  ri^bts  is  In  the  area 
of  housing.  Many  experts  believe  that 
most  of  what  is  contained  in  the  pending 
bill  could  be  accomplished  by  executive 
order.  That  may  be.  But  whether  or 
not  the  administration  follows  the  route 
of  executive  order  doea  not  relieve  Con- 
gress of  its  responsibility  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  enforce  the  14th  amendment. 

That  is  aU  this  bill  does  in  the  field  of 
housing.  As  a  matter  6t  fact,  the  pend- 
ing bill  does  not  do  much  more  than 
cover  the  same  area  Lhat  the  Oregon 
statute  covers  on  this  subject.  Section 
659.033  of  the  Oregon! Revised  Statutes 
provides: 


>!  business  of  selling 

because  of  race, 

.  origin  of  any  per- 

or  rent  any  real 
om  any  real  prep- 
lan, discrimination 
i-ehaser  In  the  price. 


No  person  engaged  In  tl 
real  property  shall,  soleli 
color,  religion,  or  nations 
son: 

(a)  Refuse  to  sell,  lee 
property  to  a  purchaser. 

(b)  Expel  a  purchaser 
erty. 

(c)  Make  any  dlstlni 

or  restriction  against  a  pi^ ^ , 

terms,  conditions  or  privileges  relating  to  the 
sale,  rental,  lease  or  occupBncy  of  real  prop- 
erty or  In  the  furnishing  of  any  facilities  or 
services  In  connection  therewith. 

(d)  Attempt  to  dl5coui<age  the  sale,  rental 
or  lease  of  any  real  projxrty  to  a  purchaser. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  1476^  Is  more  detailed, 
but  it  does  not  cover  any  more  ground. 
It  carries  a  provision  that  where  a  State 
or  local  fair  housing  law  is  operative, 
the  State  or  local  agency  will  be  given  the 
first  opportunity  to  act. 

The  pattern  of  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing is  a  primaiy  factor!  In  the  growing 


ghetto  nature  of  the  American  city.  It 
Is  perhaps  ironic  that  Americans  have 
come  to  accept  so  casually  a  word  that 
once  was  applied  with  a  great  distaste 
and  even  horror  to  what  we  thought  were 
the  medieval  practices  of  EJuropean 
cities,  where  people  of  one  religious  origin 
were  herded  into  closely  confined  city 
areas.  The  Negro  ghetto  is  becoming  as 
accepted  In  the  United  States  as  the 
Jewish  ghetto  was  once  accepted  in  Eu- 
rope. 

If  it  takes  a  Federal  statute  to  protect 
American  cities  from  the  appellation  of 
ghetto,  then  we  should  have  such  a  law. 
But  it  will  also  take  a  lot  more  than  a 
law.  We  have  a  law  against  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  But  the  job  bars 
do  not  appear  to  have  fallen,  and  Indeed, 
the  activity  of  the  Federal  agencies  em- 
powered to  act  in  such  situations  has 
been  most  notable  for  its  absence. 

For  all  the  21  years  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress, there  has  never  been  a  Justice  De- 
partment, there  has  never  been  an  Attor- 
ney General,  there  has  never  been  an 
administration  of  either  party,  that  did 
not  plead  inaction  on  the  civil  rights 
front  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had 
not  given  it  sufficient  legislative  author- 
ity to  act.  Here,  in  the  area  of  housing, 
is  one  remaining  area  where  this  is  still 
true.  I  believe  that  this  Congress,  this 
year,  must  act  to  correct  that  deficiency 
by  writing  this  statute  and  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  civil 
proceedings  where  there  is  what  the  bill 
calls  a  pattei-n  of  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing. 

Yet  I  think  Congress  and  the  country 
would  make  a  great  mistake  to  look  to  or 
count  on  this  bill,  even  if  enacted  this 
year  without  change,  as  the  one  thing 
that  will  eradicate  the  ghetto  from  Amer- 
ica or  significantly  change  the  life  and 
futiu-e  of  the  American  of  colored  skin. 

The  colored  people  are  not  unique  in 
being  the  lowest  on  the  income  scale,  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  fired,  the  Ill- 
housed  and  poorly  educated  of  American 
life.  One  after  another  wave  of  inmii- 
gratlon  from  Europe  has  gone  through 
the  same  process.  The  history  of  many 
of  our  eastern  cities  Is  the  story  of  the 
passage  of  one  national  immigrant  group 
after  another  through  its  central  core, 
finally  to  disperse  and  spread  out  across 
the  country  and  into  the  small  towns  and 
suburbs. 

The  colored  people,  however,  have  the 
great  disadvantage  of  physical  differ- 
ence. It  is  the  visual  evidence  of  dif- 
ference that  has  prevented  their  disper- 
sal throughout  the  rest  of  the  melting 
pot  of  our  society. 

Instead  of  becoming  integrated,  the 
evidence  is  that  they  are  becoming  more 
isolated.  "Separate  but  equal"  may  be 
unconstitutional  as  a  matter  of  law,  but 
It  is  Increasing  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Much  of  our  poverty  program  is  now 
aimed  at  intensive  upgrading  of  skills, 
backgroimd,  and  education  to  help 
youthful  individuals  escape  from  the 
vicious  circle  of  ghetto  life.  Certainly 
we  know  that  mere  enforcement  of  equal 
right  does  not  endow  the  man  or  woman 
with  the  skills  needed  to  make  smd  to 
take  advantage  of  an  equal  opportimity. 
The    right    not    to    be    discriminated 


against  In  employment  will  do  nothing 
for  the  person  who  Is  not  qualified  to 
hold  the  job  In  the  first  place. 

The  right  not  to  be  discriminated 
against  In  purchasing  a  home  will  do 
nothing  for  the  colored  person  whose  In- 
come does  not  enable  him  to  undertake 
a  mortgage. 

The  eradication  of  race  as  a  great 
divisive  and  dividing  factor  of  American 
life  requires  more  than  either  Congress  ' 
or  the  administration  has  yet  given  It. 
Its  solution  would  be  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind of  the  sort  we  like  to  think  we  are 
qualified  to  preach  to  others  even 
though  we  have  not  foimd  it  for  our- 
selves. We  are  extending  ourselves  now 
all  over  the  world,  and  apparently,  espe- 
cially in  Asia,  vrith  the  explanation  that 
we  are  going  to  teach  them  how  to  live 
In  prosperity  and  peace.  We  are  preach- 
ing a  national  unity  to  people  In  Asia 
and  Africa  who  are  trsring  to  build  na- 
tions out  of  tribes  and  communities  that 
have  no  sense  of  nationhood. 

But  as  we  take  up  the  white  man's 
burden  thousands  of  miles  away,  the  di- 
vision of  race  in  our  own  country  grows. 
Our  capacity  to  teach  racial  harmony 
and  unity  abroad  is  increasingly  imder- 
mined  by  our  failure  to  practice  it  at 
home. 

We  simply  do  not  know  how  to  reverse 
the  tide  of  racial  separateness  in  the 
United  States. 

Here  is  where  the  real  challenge  to 
American  leadership  lies.  It  Is  no  origi- 
nal thought  with  me  to  point  out  that 
the  world  mission  seen  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  for  the  American  Nation  was 
never  one  of  going  around  the  world  lay- 
ing hands  on  people  and  making  them 
do  as  we  say,  rather  than  as  we  do.  Our 
mission  in  the  world  was  to  provide  an 
example.  Our  mission  was  to  order  our 
own  system  to  permit  the  widest  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  citizens,  so  that 
emerging  nations  idl  over  the  world 
which  then  were  emerg^g  from  mon- 
archy, could  see  what  could  be  done  If 
their  people  so  desired  It. 

That  mission  Is  the  one  we  are  failing 
today.  Emerging  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia  have  little  to  learn  today  from 
America  In  the  most  difficult  of  all  social 
Issues — how  black  and  white  races  can 
progre-ss  together  as  part  of  one  coimtry. 

The  figures  and  statistics  on  housing, 
employment,  education,  and  income  tell 
us  that  we  are  sliding  backward  in  this 
respect.  The  phrase  "Negro  ghetto"  Is 
becoming  an  accepted  ^art  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  Congress  quails  at  extend- 
ing Into  housing  the  same  standards  of 
the  14th  amendment  that  2  years  ago 
we  extended  Into  employment  and  edu- 
cation. 

An  administration  and  a  Justice  De- 
partment armed  with  a  wide  range  of 
legal  powers  and  a  vast  sum  of  money  to 
devote  to  the  problems  of  racial  poverty 
have  displayed  little  imagination  and 
less  leadership  in  making  use  of  them. 

If  there  is  more  Congress  can  do  to 
enforce  the  14th  amendment,  we  must 
do  it.  If  there  Is  more  Congress  can  do 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  war  on 
poverty,  we  must  do  It.  But  I  am  no 
longer  satisfied  that  more  laws  and  more 
money  are  going  to  make  a  big  difference 
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in  the  lives  of  millions  of  colored  Amer- 
icans. More  than  money  and  laws  are 
needed. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  if  Congress 
adjourns  this  fall  without  taking  final 
action  on  this  bill,  it  will  be  at  the  top 
of  our  agenda  in  January.  And  it  will 
remain  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  just  so 
long  as  it  remains  unenacted.  As  the 
peoftle  of  colored  skin  become  15  percent 
and  then  20  percent  of  the  population, 
this  issue  of  accessibility  to  housing  will 
grow,  not  diminish. 

But  so  will  the  issue  of  equal  appat- 
tunity  for  Negroes  in  all  areas  grow  and 
not  diminish.  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Congress  might  exer- 
cise legislative  oversight  of  existing  civil 
right  statutes,  to  determine  what  is  be- 
ing done  under  them,  and  what  further 
action  might  be  taken  under  them  to  at- 
tack the  developing  segregation  of  Ne- 
groes in  special  areas  of  big  cities.  This 
problem  has  outgrown  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  legislation  that  for  decades  has 
been  the  business  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees. It  is  an  urban  Issue ;  it  is  a  social 
issue.  It  is  an  econconic  and  an  educa- 
tional issue. 

It  will  prove  to  be  the  Achilles'  heel  of 
America  unless  we  find  the  means  of  re- 
versing it.  It  calls  not  for  a  piecemeal 
approach  but  for  a  review  in  all  its  as- 
pects, if  not  by  a  preoccupied  adminis- 
tration, then  by  Congress. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  obtained  the  floor. 
OKom  roi  KXcoGmnoN  or  ssif  ato*  vnxswH 

TOMOKaOW 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour  tomorrow,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
remarks  as  he  may  see  fit. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  in  mind  the  possibility  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  speaking  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  Up  to,  if  necessary,  the 
hour  of  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know.  The 
Senator  would  like  to  talk.  He  had  origi- 
nally been  scheduled  to  talk  this  after- 
noon. Something  came  up  which  pre- 
vented that,  and  he  has  asked  that  iman- 
Imous  consent  be  granted  him  to  be  rec- 
ognized at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  tomorrow,  to  make  such  re- 
marks as  he  may  care  to  make. 

Mr.  HART.  It  being  understood  that 
we  are  already  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  as  of  3  o'clock 
the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the 

mininniiTTi  wage  bUl? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh,  yes;  surely.  He 
would  be  bouiui  bj  that  limitation;  by 
allmeatu. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPTCER.  Is  there 
objectlan  U  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Without 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PRES- 
ENT FILIBUSTER:  A  PLEA  FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
for  yielding. 

Once  again  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  demeaned  itself  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world  by  indulging 
in  that  absurd  and  preposterous  prac- 
tice known  as  the  filibuster. 

Once  again  100  grown  men  and  women 
are  going  to  let  themselves  be  made  an 
object  of  ridicule  in  the  press  and  among 
the  populace  because  of  the  inability  of 
this  body  to  act  when  confronted  with 
the  opposition  of  a  small  minority  who 
would  rather  talk  than  vote.  As  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  recently  said,  the  pres- 
ent filibuster  is  "a  disgraceful  exhibition 
of  doing  nothing"  which  "takes  away 
from  the  dignity  and  decorum"  of  the 
Senate. 

Let  it  be  noted  that,  since  we  are  to 
vote  on  a  motion  for  cloture  at  6  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon,  whether  I  speak  or 
do  not  speak  this  afternoon  has  abso- 
lutely no  bearing  on  how  soon  we  can 
come  to  grips  with  the  civil  rights  bill  in 
general  and  vrith  the  motion  to  take  up 
in  ijarticular. 

What  we  are  doing  today  and  tomor- 
row Is  engaging  in  an  effort  to  mark  time 
until  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon  arrives.  In  no  sense  of  the 
word  could  what  I  am  saying  this  after- 
noon be  construed  ais  contributing  to  a 
filibuster. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  historians 
of  the  distant  future  will  have  to  say 
about  this  quaint  practice  of  ours. 
Surely  they  will  marvel  that  a  civiliza- 
tion which  has  been  able  to  spUt  the 
atom,  and  to  reach  for  the  moon,  has 
been  unable  to  work  out  a  democratic 
parliamentary  procedure  for  the  upper 
branch  of  its  national  legislature  which 
strikes  a  fair  balance  between  full  de- 
bate and  majority  rule,  between  delibera- 
tion and  action. 

Our  problem  Is  not  that  we  lack  the  in- 
genuity to  devise  a  solution.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  two  resolutions  presently 
on  the  Senate  Calendar,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 8  and  Senate  Resolution  6,  both  of 
which  would  work  a  substantial  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  situation,  while  pre- 
serving more  than  ample  time  for  full 
debate.  What  we  lack  Is  the  will  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Both  of  these  resolutions,  as  Senators 
will  recall,  were  Introduced  on  January  8, 
1965.  shortly  after  the  convening  of  the 
first  session  of  the  present  Congress. 
Senate  Resolution  6,  the  Anderson-Mor- 
ton resolution,  provides  for  three-fifths 
cloture.  Senate  Resolution  8,  the  ma- 
jority cloture  resolution,  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Paul  Dotglas,  with  the  mi- 
nority whip,  Senator  Kuchbl,  as  his 
principal  bipartisan  cosponsor.  Fifteen 
additional  Senators,  among  them  myself. 
Joined  as  cosponsors. 

Although  I  support  the  Douglas- 
Kuchel  resolution,  I  would  much  prefer 
a  procedure  which  does  not  lean  over  so 


far  In  the  direction  of  extended  debate. 
The  comprehendve  revision  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules  which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  which  was  introduced 
again  as  Senate  Resolution  103  in  the 
present  Congress,  contains  a  provision 
for  a  motion  for  the  previous  question 
which  would  do  away  with  the  whole  un- 
wieldly  cloture  procedure.  Under  my 
prc^xjsal  a  majority  of  Senators  present 
and  voting  could  terminate  debate. 
First,  on  any  motion  or  amendment  to  a 
measure  pending  before  the  Senate  after 
that  motion  or  amendment  has  received 
15  hours  of  consideration  on  not  less  than 
3  calendar  days;  or,  second,  on  the  mea- 
sure Itself,  together  with  any  motions  or 
amendments  relating  to  it.  after  the 
measure  plus  all  related  motions  and 
amendments  has  received  consideration 
for  15  calendar  dajrs. 

In  other  words,  we  could  get  to  a  vote 
on  a  measiure,  if  a  majority  wanted  a 
vote,  within  15  days  of  the  time  when  the 
matter  was  first  brought  before  the 
Senate. 

The  real  power  of  the  filibuster  lies  not 
merely  in  its  ability  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  pr(^resslve  legislation  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  a  majority  of 
the  country  favor.  It  lies  in  its  ability 
to  block  action  of  all  sorts,  thus  per- 
petuating the  system  of  minority  rule,  of 
which  it  is  the  key  part. 

Can  the  Senate  reform  itself?  Can  the 
Senate  adopt  a  rule  requiring  financial 
disclosure  to  prevent  conflicts  of  Interest? 
Can  the  Senate  adopt  a  code  of  fair  tmd 
democratic  procedures  which  will  allow 
a  majority  to  act,  after  reasonable  time 
for  debate,  when  It  Is  ready  for  action? 
Until  the  filibuster  is  abolished,  I  doubt 
it. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  just  rule 
XXll.  Quite  apart  from  filibustering  it- 
self, there  are  a  variety  of  ways  In  which 
a  single  Senator  can  bring  the  entire  leg- 
islative process  to  a  grinding  halt  for  I. 
2.  3,  or  4  days  if  he  has  suflQcient  perspi- 
cacity and  energy  to  do  so. 

Here  are  some  of  the  measures  which 
could  be  and  have  been  resorted  to: 

First.  Live  quorums:  One  of  the  most 
annoying  of  these  is  the  abuse  of  live 
quorum  calls  for  harassment  and  delay. 
Even  though  no  legislative  business  can 
be  transacted.  Senators  who  support  the 
bill  being  filibustered  must  stay  close  to 
the  Senate  Chamber,  ready  to  respond  to 
the  bell  signal  and  make  their  token  ap- 
pearance on  the  fioor.  Nothing  is  accom- 
plished, since  after  they  answer  to  their 
names  they  are  free  to  go  until  the  next 
live  quorum.  Meanwhile,  Senators  who 
oppose  the  bill  may  go  off  and  do  as  they 
please,  leaving  one  or  two  of  their  num- 
ber in  the  Senate  to  keep  the  filibuster 
going. 

When,  as  In  recent  days,  a  quorum  can- 
not be  gathered — and  I  point  out  that 
there  were  3  days  last  week  when  the 
Senate  had  to  adjourn  for  lack  of  a 
quonm:! — the  Job  of  the  fillbusterer  is 
made  even  easier,  since  the  Senate  is  un- 
ftWe  to  do  any  further  business  and  is 
forced  to  adjourn.  The  effect  of  calling 
for  a  live  qoorxmi  under  such  circum- 
stances is  to  put  the  XJB.  Senate  tem- 
porarily out  of  business. 

In  my  Judgment  this  practice  can  and 
should  be  prohibited.     I  am  confident 
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that  ways  can  be  fojund  to  restrict  the 
right  to  call  for  a  live  quoriun  so  as  to 
prevent  Its  abuse,  while  permitting  it  to 
be  used — ^perhaps  restricting  the  right  to 
call  such  a  quonun  tlo  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  when,  in  their  judgment, 
a  proper  legislative  purpose  exists. 

Second.  Committer  meetings  during 
Senate  sessions:  Under  the  prevailing 
misconstruction  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  a  single  Senator 
can  prevent  all  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
from  meeting  after  the  morning  hour 
when  the  Senate  Is  in  session.  This  gives 
the  fillbusterers  the  i)pwer  to  tie  up  not 
only  the  floor  of  the  £!enate,  but  its  com- 
mittees as  well. 

So  long  as  the  S(iate  adheres  to  a 
normal  daily  schedule!,  coming  in  at  noon, 
it  is  possible  for  the  committees  to  con- 
tinue their  work.  However,  should  the 
hour  of  meeting  be  ir  oved  up  to  10  &xa., 
as  is  often  done,  the  changes  of  finding  a 
time  for  committees  to  meet  with  any 
hope  of  getting  a  quotum  would  diminish 
to  the  vanishing  poini 

Coming  so  late  in  the  year — as  does 
the  current  filibuster-.-the  consequences 
of  such  an  impasse  iould  be  disastrous 
for  such  essential  do^aestic  programs  as 
the  war  on  poverty  Wid  Federal  aid  to 
education,  which  are  $till  in  committee, 
unable  to  come  to  the  calendar  because 
it  has  been  impossibua  to  hold  meetings 
because  of  the  lack  o|  a  quorum  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  ihd  Public  Welfare. 

While  I  share  the  ijesire  of  the  lead- 
ership to  bring  the  filibuster  to  a  halt  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  j  would  hope  that 
Senate  sessions  would  not  be  scheduled 
in  the  morning  houri  so  that  the  com- 
mittees can  move  ahead  with  their  im- 
portant work.  Efforts  to  break  a  fili- 
buster by  exhaustion  (were  abandoned  in 
1961,  when  they  faile(|l  dismally,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  reinstWed  by  the  present 
leadership. 

Third.  Committee 
committees  presently 
cedure  which  are  In  ^«cord  with  normal 
parliamentary  practice.  Others  do  not. 
In  those  committees  which  have  failed  to 
provide  adequate  democratic  procedures, 
the  will  of  the  majority  can  be  and  often 
is  thwarted  with  impunity. 

The  pending  civil  ijights  bill  is  a  case 
in  point. 

I  should,  however.  Interpolate  that  the 
bill  is  not  even  pendlag.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  motion  to  4ake  up  and  a  fili- 
buster on  a  motion  tb  take  up.  Unless 
and  until  we  can  provide  that  the  bill 
shall  bec(»ne  the  peifllng  business  the 
filibuster  will  continiia  to  be  conducted, 
not  against  the  civil  rights  bill,  but 
against  a  mere  preliminary  motion. 

This  bill  was  not  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  because  that 
committee  has  earned  a  well-deserved 
reputation  as  a  gravejurd  of  civil  rights 
legislation.  This  is  not  because  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  oppose  civil  rights: 
on  the  contrary,  a  mijority  of  its  mem- 
bers have  endorsed  the  pending  House- 
passed  bill,  with  certain  strengthening 
amendments,  in  tin  imofiQclal  report 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  desks  of  all 
Senators.    It  owes  ltsii«)utation,  rather. 


procedure:    Some 
have  rules  of  pro- 


to  the  fact  that  its  distinguished  chair- 
man, a  vigorous  and  able  opponent  to 
civil  rights,  has  been  consistently  able  to 
frustrate  the  desires  of  the  majority  of 
tile  members  of  his  committee  through 
the  lack  of  any  effective  means  for  en- 
forcing the  majority  wiU. 

Although  in  theory  committee  chair- 
men are  elected  by  the  Senate,  in  prac- 
tice, as  everyone  knows,  the  most  senior 
member  on  the  majority  side  auto- 
matlcaUy  becomes  the  chairman.  The 
result  is  that  positions  of  power  tend 
to  fall  to  Senators  who  come  from  safe, 
one-party  constituencies,  whose  views 
often  tend  to  conflict  with  the  majority 
sentiment  in  their  own  party  and  In  the 
Nation  at  large. 

The  remedy  is  not  to  eliminate  senior- 
ity, but  rather  to  curb  and  regulate  It, 
fli-st  by  adopting  a  rule  which  would  pro- 
vide that  chairmen  shall  be  chosen  by 
secret  ballot  of  majority  members  of  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress; second,  by  providing  that  no  Sen- 
ator shall  serve  as  a  chairman  after 
reaching  the  age  of  70;  and,  third,  by 
directing  the  majority  party  caucus  to 
enforce  party  discipline  on  committee 
chairmen  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  en- 
dorse for  chairman  a  Senator  whose 
views  on  issues  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  fall  to  hannonize  gen- 
erally with  the  positions  taken  in  the 
party's  national  platform. 

In  addition  to  these  reforms  in  the 
method  of  selecting  committee  chairmen, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  Committee 
Bill  of  Rights  to  prevent  a  dissident  mi- 
nority from  obstructing  normal  demo- 
cratic processes  within  committees.  This 
proposal,  which  I  have  been  urging  for 
several  years,  is  contained  among  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  It 
would  give  a  majority  of  the  committee 
the  right  to  call  meetings,  and  to  re- 
quire a  chali-man  to  report  legislation. 
Had  it  been  in  effect.  It  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  bypass  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  the  pending  bill;  the 
majority  would  have  been  able  to  hold 
thorough  hearings,  mark  up  the  bill  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  and  report  It  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  instead  of  having  to 
make  do  with  an  unofBcial  report  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  which  could  not 
overrule  Its  chairman. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield 
for  a  comment  which  is  not  intended  to 
undercut  any  of  the  suggestions  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  made 
with  respect  to  committee  operations,  but 
simply  to  emphasize  one  element. 

Some  of  us  are  teased,  after  we  have 
been  In  the  Senate  a  little  while,  for  hav- 
ing lost  the  drive  to  modify  or  eliminate 
the  seniority  system.  I  susi?ect  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  came  to  the 
Senate,  as  did  I,  convinced  that  the 
greatest  problem  with  committee  opera- 
tion was  the  seniority  system. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
given  much  thought  to  and  has  focused 
much  public  attention  constructively  on 


the  whole  range  of  problems  that  relate 
to  Senate  rules.  He  has  never  lost,  I 
think,  the  conviction  that  the  seniority 
system  Is  undesirable.  If  not  bad. 

I  must  confess  that  over  the  years,  brief 
though  they  have  been,  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  I  now  have  convinced  my- 
self that  the  seniority  system  really 
would  not  be  very  much  of  a  problem,  if 
we  could  just  adopt  the  suggestion  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  made. 
Let  us  get  a  set  of  ground  rules  that  reach 
into  the  committee  rocnns  In  the  Senate, 
establish  regular  order — In  effect,  have  a 
set  of  rules  written  by  the  Senate  for 
each  committee,  uniform  in  its  applica- 
tion. If  we  do  that.  It  msJces  scarcely 
more  than  7  cents'  worth  of  difference 
who  the  chairman  is. 

The  Senate  is  so  wedded  to  the  con- 
cept of  seniority,  that  I  think  we  tilt  at 
windmills  to  fight  a  change  In  the  se- 
niority system.  Much  more  likely  will 
we  have  success  in  urging  support  for  the 
position  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  staked  out,  which  will  give  us  chapter 
and  verse  of  the  procedures  that  shall  be 
applicable  inside  the  committee  room. 
Given  those  rules,  legislation  can  move 
in  orderly  fashion,  an  up  and  down  vote 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  performance  of 
the  Senate  will  be  infinitely  improved. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  contributed  so  much  of 
his  time  and  thought  to  is  not  the  sort 
of  business  that  sells  newspapers  or  in- 
terrupts any  television  program  with  a 
bulletin.  But,  really.  It  has  far  greater 
reach  in  long  term  than  much  of  the 
business  that  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  gallery — press  and  public — and  is  the 
meat  and  potatoes  of  the  daily  news  bul- 
letins out  of  Washington.  Vastly  more 
important  Is  the  subject  matter  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
brought  to  our  attention.  I  am  very 
grateful  that  he  has  done  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  for  his  helpful 
comments,  with  which  I  agree  in  large 
in  large  part,  but  not  entirely. 

The  basis  of  my  disagreement  Is  this: 
When  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  within  2  years  of 
each  other — ^I  in  1956  and  he  in  1958 — 
we  found  a  committee  structure  In  which 
the  chairmanships  of  practically  all  the 
committes  on  the  Democratic  side  were 
held  by  estimable,  able,  and,  indeed,  lov- 
able colleagues  from  a  certain  section  of 
the  coimtry  which  was  then  known  as  a 
one-party  section.  It  Is  not  so  much 
that  any  longer.  To  a  large  extent,  they 
still  hold  these  chairmanships;  but.  in  a 
way.  they  are  the  more  elderly  as  well  as 
the  more  senior  Members  of  the  Senate. 
In  due  course,  they  will  pass  along,  and 
the  age  that  is  thronging  before  and  be- 
neath them  will  be  chairmen  of  some 
youth,  some  vigor  still,  who  will  hold 
those  chairmanships  in  the  liberal  cause 
for  at  least  as  many  years  as  the  present 
chairmen  hold  them  In  the  conservative 
cause. 

While  I,  personally,  would  welcome 
that  situation  on  a  philosophical  basis, 
I  think  that  It  Is  Just  as  bad.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  as 
is  the  present  system. 
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Therefore.  I  feel  that  the  present  prac- 
tically watertight  seniority  system  in  the 
Senate  is  bad  for  the  country,  because  It 
tends  to  place  in  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity individuals  who  are  out  of  tune,  more 
often  than  not,  with  the  thinking  and  the 
spirit  of  their  times. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures utilized  in  private  business  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  be  content  with 
a  system  under  which  elderly  men,  be 
they  conservatives  or  liberals,  autwnat- 
ically  accede  to  positions  of  great 
responsibility. 

It  is  only  to.  that  extent  that  I  differ 
with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  return  now  to  my  text.  My  fourth 
point  Is: 

Filibusters  on  the  motion  to  take  up: 
Although  all  Senators  are  aware  of  it, 
most  of  the  public  is  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  rules  allow  not  one 
but  two  filibusters  on  every  bill — one  on 
the  motion  to  take  up,  and  one  on  the 
bill  Itself.  In  the  civil  rights  flUbuster 
of  1964,  the  filibuster  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  ran  on  for  16  days  before  debate 
began  on  the  bill  itself. 

I  can  think  of  no  rational  excuse  for 
permitUng  the  fillbusterers  to  keep  this 
second  barrel  on  their  shotgun.  The 
Senate  rules  should  be  changed  to  pro- 
vide that  a  motion  to  take  up,  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  is  not  subject  to 
debate. 

Fifth.  Reading  of  the  Jouinal:  Per- 
haps the  most  ludicrous  feature  of  the 
traditional  filibuster,  so  far  happily  ab- 
sent from  the  present  proceedings.  Is  the 
reading  of  the  Senate  Journal.  Under 
the  rules,  any  one  Senator  has  the  right 
to  direct  the  clerk  to  read  aloud  the 
Senate  Journal  for  the  previous  day  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour,  thus  creating  a 
filibuster  by  proxy. 

Mr.  President,  will  all  deference  and 
with  the  highest  regard  for  our  present 
able  Journal  clerks,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  in  the  modem  world  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  contributes  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  the  education  of  Senators  as  to 
what  went  on  the  day  before.    It  is  an 
anachronism  replaced  years  ago  by  the 
CoNGRKSSioNAL  RECORD.     The  Informa- 
tion that  any  Senator  or  anybody  In  the 
general  public  requires  as  to  what  has 
gone  on  during  the  preceding  day  is  am- 
ply conveyed  by  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord.   To  the  extent  that  there  may  be 
technical  exception  to  what  I  have  just 
said,  that  could  be  remedied  by  changing 
the  format  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  my  10  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
never  known  the  Senate  Journal  to  be 
read  aloud  except  for  purposes  of  ob- 
struction   and    delay.     Consequently,   I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
right  to  require  the  reading  of  the  Senate 
Journal  should  be  abolished",  and  that 
there  should  be  substituted  instead  a  pro- 
cedure for  correcting  errors  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  which  should  take 
the  place  of  the  Journal,  and  which 
should  be  free  of  technical  loopholes 
which  would  permit  corrections  in  the 
Journal  to  be  utilized  as  a  device  for  a 
filibuster. 


Sixth.  Dnllmlted  right  to  hold  the 
floor:  One  of  the  colorful  hallmarks  of 
American  political  folklore  1b  the  mara- 
thon speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  Like 
the  marathon  dance  contests  or  mara- 
thon fiagpole-sitting  experts  of  a  bygone 
era,  they  are  primarily  demonstrations 
of  simple  brute  physical  endurance 
rather  than  informative  discussion  which 
contributes  to  enlightened  debate.  No 
Senator  needs  more  than  3  hours  to  ex- 
pound his  views  on  any  particular  piece 
of  legislation. 

When  two  Senators  vie  for  a  long  rec- 
ord and  one  goes  23  hours  and  50  minutes 
and  the  other  goes  23  hours  and  15  min- 
utes, they  may  get  headlines  in  the  press 
all  over  the  world  the  next  day,  but  they 
contribute  nothing  to  the  decorum  and 
dignity  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  country. 

Consequently,  I  advocate  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  requiring  Senators  not  manag- 
ing a  bill  to  yield  the  floor  after  holding 
it  for  3  consecutive  hours. 

A  few  of  these  proposed  reforms  have 
been  endorsed  and  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  which  recently  filed  its  re- 
port. I  hope  those  recommendations 
will  be  brought  to  the  floor  and  passed 
promptly  next  year.  The  other  reforms 
derive  from  a  comprehensive  revisi<m 
of  the  Senate  rules  which  I  flrst  intro- 
duced in  1964.  and  which  has  been  In- 
troduced in  the  present  Congress  as 
Senate  Resolution  103.  As  the  flllbuster 
progresses,  and  the  deficiencies  in  the 
rules  become  increasingly  obvious,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  turn  to  this  resolution 
and  give  its  contents  their  favorable 
consideration  shortly  after  we  come  back 
in  Jsmuary  1967. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  just  this 
civil  rights  bill.  The  matter  is  far 
larger  than  that.  At  bottom,  what  is  at 
stake  is  the  survival  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  Senate  on  which  it 
largely  rests. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  XJS.  Senator.  I 
love  the  Senate.  I  would  not  change 
this  job  willingly  for  any  other  job  In 
the  world.  And  because  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  Senator  I  grow  weary  and  impatient 
with  those  who  loudly  profess  to  love 
the  Senate,  but  who  seem  to  love  it  better 
the  less  it  does,  and  to  love  it  best  when 
it  does  absolutely  nothing  at  all.  They 
seem  content  to  keep  it  hobbled,  lumber- 
ing gracelessly  and  going  nowhere,  a  fit 
subject  for  ridicule. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  capable  of 
the  kind  of  greatness  which  the  modem 
age  demands — a  greatness  of  siu«,  swift, 
wise,  and  decisive  action;  a  greatness 
which  does  not  fail  to  give  adequate  op- 
portunity for  comprehensive,  meaning- 
ful debate;  a  greatness  of  broad  thinking 
and  bold  innovation  on  the  frontiers  of 
public  policy. 

But  If  the  Senate  is  to  be  what  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be,  we  must  summon  the 
will  to  put  behind  us  the  old  ways,  hon- 
ored by  time  but  rendered  obsolete  and 
unworkable  by  the  needs  of  modern  life. 
The  means  are  at  hand  and  reinvlgorate 
this  sapless  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, to  render  It  capable  of  prompt 


and  effective  action  when,  after  reason- 
able debate,  a  majority  is  ready  to  act. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  ours 
is  the  only  representative  body  in  the 
civilized  world  which  cannot  act  when 
its  majority  is  ready  for  action. 

Will  we  seize  the  means  while  there  Is 
still  time  ?  I  believe  that  we  can ;  I  know 
that  we  must:  I  pray  that  we  shall. 
Next  January  will  be  D-day. 

If  we  fall  in  that  effort,  we  may  well 
see  the  Senate  crumble  and  decay  as  the 
Roman  Senate  did  with  the  coming  of 
the  Caesars.    The  symptoms  of  that  de- 
cay are  manifest  and  sorely  troubling. 
I  commend  to  Senators  an  examina- 
tion of  "A  Study  of  History."  by  Arnold 
J.  Toynbee.    In  that  work  he  analyzes 
the  causes  of  the  growth  and  decay  of 
civilizations,  when  a  civilization  reaches 
its  peak  and  when  it  begins  to  decay. 
They  will  find  that  in  that  massive  study 
the  case  is  strongly  made  for  the  propo- 
sition that  when  the  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly the  political  institutions,  of  the 
particular  civilization  begin  to  fall  apart, 
the   civilization    will    soon   disintegrate 
Into  a  dictatorship,  where  bread  and  cir- 
cuses   are    utilized   to   retain   political 
power,  where  zeal  for  the  public  welfare 
declines,   where  there  follows  a  wide- 
spread breakdown  in  the  society  and 
where  the  dictator  rules  the  roost  and 
the  civilization  is  destroyed. 

Never  before  in  my  10  years  as  a  Sen- 
ator have  I  known  the  Senate  to  be 
forced  to  adjourn  for  lack  of  a  quorvmi 
on  three  occasions  in  1  week.  Senators 
will  not  stay  in  Washington  because  the 
filibuster  is  droning  on,  and  because  of 
their  obligations  at  home  to  their  con- 
stituents, particularly  In  view  of  the 
forthcoming  election.  But  my  belief  is 
that  this  sickness  need  not  be  fatal,  that 
the  trend  toward  degeneration  of  this 
great  body  can  be  reversed,  and  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can  be  re- 
stored to  vital,  active  health. 

All  we  need  is  the  will  to  take  the  ac- 
tion so  long  overdue. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  frcnn  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  somewhat  risky  to 
pretend  to  have  a  crystal  ball,  and  that 
is  what  we  do  when  we  rise  and  say  that 
history  wiU  report  a  particular  verdict. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  I  hope  I  did 
not  go  quite  that  far.  If  I  did,  I  should 
not  have  gone  that  far.  I  said  history 
may  record  a  particular  verdict.  I  see 
many  signs. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  I  am  making  the 
statement,  and  acknowledging  that  there 
is  no  crystal  ball  on  which  to  rely. 

But  I  suggest,  with  great  confidence, 
that  whatever  history  shall  report  to 
have  been  the  course  of  our  institutions, 
any  fair  historian  will  report  that  if  we 
survive  and  succeed,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  will  have  con- 
tributed importantly  to  It.  If  we  fail, 
then  any  fair  historian  will  r«x)rt  that 
It  was  not  because  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  had  omitted  to  point  out 
what  was  happening. 
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I  hope  ttoat  all  of  ufc  will  listen.  I  hope 
that  in  our  lifetimes  we  will  see  achieved 
measures  of  reform  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  h«d  described  today, 
as  he  has  over  the  yean. 

None  of  us  will  be  able  to  claim  that 
we  were  not  put  on  notice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much  for  his  kind  remarks.  However, 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  cynical  when  I  say 
that  the  fact  that  theie  are  only  four 
Senators  in  the  Chaniber  at  this  moment 
clearly  indicates  that  no  one  Is  listening, 
particularly  when  there  are  only  two 
members  of  the  prtes  in  the  gallery. 
However,  one  can  hotae  that  even  if  they 
do  not  want  to  listen,  perhaps  they  will 
read  the  Congressional  Record  that  will 
be  available  tomorrow  morning. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  ambition  whatever  to  ape  Cicero  who 
made  somewhat  the  same  points  in  Rome 
at  about  the  time  Julius  Caesar  came  to 
power.   But  Cicero  djd  not  win,  either. 

Let  us  hope  that  mf  friend  from  Mich- 
igan, and  other  Senators  who  have 
joined  in  this  fight,  T)rtll  have  much  bet- 
ter luck.  I 


ORDER  FOR  RECEBS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  tihat  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  11 1  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  6PPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordek-ed. 


COMMITTEE  MEBTINGS  DURING 
SENATE  ^ESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hart  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  all  con^nlttees  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  authorized!  to  meet  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  CH.R.  14765)  to  as- 
sure nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  jury  selection  and  service,  to  facili- 
tate the  desegregation  of  public  educa- 
tion and  other  public  facilities,  to  pro- 
vide judicial  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory   housing    prac^ces.    to    prescribe 


penalties  for  certain 


intimidation,  and  foi  other  purposes. 


n.s. 


14TaS     SHOULD     N 
PENDING 


Itcts  of  violence  or 


Ct     BE     MADE     SENATE'S 
qitSINESS 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mediate Issue  beforei  the  Senate  is  the 
motion  to  make  H.R.J  14765,  the  pending 
business  of  this  body.  I , 

1  oppose  this  motioi; 

While  there  are  otjiier  reasons  of  sub- 
stance for  such  oppoisttlon,  my  remarks 
will  be  directed  pri^ipally  to  title  I, 
which  has  for  Its  dgolared  purpose  the 
assurance  of  nondlscttmination  In  Fed- 
eral jury  selection  anij  service. 

Mr.  President,  no  reasonable  man  can 
take  exception  to  the  section  numbered 


1862  found  at  page  3  of  the  bill  which 
reads: 

No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  service  as 
grand  or  peUt  Juror  in  the  district  courts  at 
the  United  States  on  account  at  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  national  origin  or  economlo 
status. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  law  of  the  land  on  this 
point.  Discrimination  on  any  of  the 
grounds  enumerated  is  prohibited  by 
present  law — constitutional  and  statu- 
tory. There  is  a  necessity  for  abiding  by 
this  law  if  this  Nation  is  to  be  well-  and 
self -governed. 

There  is  a  similarly  urgent  need  re- 
garding civil  rights  generally.  Their 
possession,  and  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  exercise  and  enjoy  them  freely  and 
equally,  must  be  accorded  to  all  citizens 
without  discrimination. 

If  additional  legislation  is  needed  to 
gain  this  goal,  it  should  be  enacted. 

Five  times  within  the  past  10  years, 
this  Congress  has  taken  such  action;  that 
Is  to  say,  in  1957.  1960,  1962,  1964,  and 
1965. 

During  all  those  years,  this  Senator 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Its  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  to  which  such 
measures  are  normally  referred  for  proc- 
essing. On  each  of  these  five  occasions, 
this  Senator  supported  the  bills  and  cast 
his  votes  for  them.  I  was  active  in  the 
preliminary  stages  which  led  to  the  final 
formation  of  these  bills. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  does  not  mean  that 
all  legislative  proposals  bearing  the  label 
of  civil  rights  are  good,  acceptable,  and 
desirable.  It  does  not  mean  that  all  bUls 
introduced  which  bear  this  label  should 
be  approved,  even  if  they  have  an  at- 
tractive title,  and  even  If  their  Initial 
declaration  of  policy  contains  promise  of 
the  early  arrival  of  the  millennium. 
However  well  Intei^tioned  its  authors  may 
be  to  discharge  their  assignment  well, 
diflSculty  can  arise  with  any  measure  as 
soon  as  specific  provisions  and  methods 
are  spelled  out  to  accomplish  the  de- 
clared objectives  which  are  sought. 

It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  each 
bUl  be  considered  beyond  its  title  and 
beyond  Its  declaration  of  policy.  The 
exact  provisions  gf  the  legislation  must 
be  explored  in  their  entirety.  Careful 
and  thorough  study  must  be  accorded 
each  provision  if  satisfactory  results  are 
to  be  obtained. 

But  as  the  testimony  and  evidence  de- 
veloped, relating  to  title  I,  it  became  clear 
that  a  great  many  unexpected  problems 
existed. 

It  became  apparent  that  substantial 
changes  would  be  made  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Federsd  juries.  The  mechanics 
of  juror  selection  would  be  revolutionized 
in  every  one  of  the  districts  and  divisions 
of  all  our  Federal  courts  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  as  well  as  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

The  record  now  clearly  establishes 
that  additional  careful  consideration 
and  study  is  necessary  before  the  Senate 
takes  action  on  this  title. 


CONSiOERATION  OF  TrTLE  I  SHOULD  BE  DETEBSEO 

There  are  valid  reasons  for  such  p>ost- 
ponement. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  Senator  to 
submit  at  the  proper  time  an  amendment 
which  will  seek  to  delete  all  of  title  I 
with  the  exception  of  section  102.  That 
section  deals  with  a  revision  of  jury  fees, 
expenses,  and  mileage  and  is  independent 
of  the  rest  of  the  title.  It  could  and 
should  be  enacted  into  law  without 
further  delay. 

Briefly,  the  principal  propositions 
which  I  advance  to  support  such  an 
amendment  are  these: 

I.    BEFERENCE   OT   TITLE   I   TO    JUDICIAL    CONFER- 
ENCE IS  NEEDED 

Failure  to  refer  this  title  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  its  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations constitutes  a  serious  breach 
of  legislative  policy  and  dictates  post- 
ponement of  any  further  action  at  this 
time. 

The  policy  underlying  such  referral  is 
not  a  matter  of  form,  rote,  courtesy,  or 
comity  between  two  independent  and  co- 
equal branches  of  Government.  It  is  a 
matter  of  substance  and  high  impor- 
tance. It  goes  to  basic  legislative  pro- 
cedure. 

n.  TITLE  r  IS  TECHNICALLT  DETECTIVE,  UNWORK- 
ABLE  AND   UNREALISTIC   IN    MANT   RESPECTS 

The  substance  of  the  title's  provisions 
Is  imdesirable.  It  is  technically  defec- 
tive. It  contains  many  unworkable  and 
unrealistic  provisions. 

It  would  create  greater  problems  than 
any  existing  problems  of  discrimination 
or  lack  of  uniformity  which  it  seeks  to 
correct. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  of 
these  objections  can  be  intelligently  and 
effectively  dealt  with  in  cooperation  with 
the  Judicial  Conference. 

m.   CONSTITUTIONAL   CONSIDEBATION3 

The  changes  sought  in  this  title  are  In 
violation  of  two  constitutional  impera- 
tives which  the  Congress  cannot  dis- 
regard: First,  the  jury  in  our  Federal 
Judicial  system  must  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  the  community;  and  second, 
to  assure  this,  juror  selectors  must  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  identity  and 
availability  of  potentially  qualified  per- 
sons within  significant  elements  of  that 
community,  and  must  exercise  a  selective 
process  and  independent  judgment  which 
necessarily  go  beyond  the  restrictions 
which  this  title  seeks  to  Impose. 

I.    REFERRAL   TO   JUDICIAL   CONFERENCE 

The  Judicial  Conference,  as  such,  was 
established  by  statute  in  1948.  Member- 
ship currently  consists  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  chief  judges  of  the  several  circuit 
courts  of  appeal,  and  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  district  courts.  Its 
duties  in  general  are  to  oversee,  super- 
vise, and  administer  the  judicial  system 
as  are  set  out  In  the  statute. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference,  it  has  been  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  Congress  to  refer  all 
proposed  legislation  affecting  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  the  Conference  for  Its  ad- 
vice, suggestions,  and  recommendations. 
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This  policy  was  initiated  and  has  been 
followed  for  good,  substantial  reasons. 
The  Conference,  representing  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
analyze  the  legal  and  administrative  con- 
sequences of  such  legislation.  The 
Council  is  composed  of  men  who  have 
devoted  and  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
profession  of  the  law  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  They  have  an  experi- 
ence and  expertise  wlaich  should  be  uti- 
lized to  the  fullest  possible  extent  In  or- 
der to  enable  Congress  to  enact  laws 
which  will  have  only  beneficial  effects  on 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  finest  jobs  done 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  pertained  spe- 
cifically to  the  operation  of  the  jury  sys- 
tem. This  work  was  done  primarily  by 
its  Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Jury  System.  Its  work  started  with  a 
report  by  the  so-called  Knox  Committee 
in  1943.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  which  Included 
amendment  of  the  jury  statutes,  a  2-y;ar 
study  was  undertaken  by  this  committee. 
In  September  1960  its  report  was  pub- 
lished in  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. It  is  entitled  "Methods  of  Jury 
Selection  and  the  Administration  of  the 
Jury  System  in  the  Federal  Courts,"  and 
is  printed  in  volume  No.  26,  Federal  Rules 
Decisions,  beginning  at  page  409. 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that  re- 
ferring a  legislative  proposal  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  does  not  bind  the  Con- 
gress to  any  recommendations  it  makes. 
In  fact,  the  Judicial  Conference  itself 
Is  occasionally  not  unanimous  in  Its  views 
on  measures  sent  to  it  for  consideration 
and  study.  However,  through  the  years, 
this  policy  of  referral  to  the  Conference 
has  aided  in  perfecting  and  improving 
the  quality  of  legislation  in  the  field. 

Adherence  to  this  policy  would  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  In  the  Instant  case. 
Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  scope  of  title 
I  and  the  extensive  changes  which  It 
would  work  in  the  jury  system  would 
seem  to  point  up  the  need  to  seek  the 
▼lews  of  those  most  expert  in  the  field. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  policy  of 
referring  the  bills  pertaining  to  the  judi- 
ciary system  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
is  not  unusual.  All  Members  of  this  body 
are  well  aware  that  whenever  any  bill  is 
introduced  and  referred  to  a  committee, 
one  of  the  very  first  steps  in  the  process- 
ing of  it  is  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment  to  which  It  applies.  This  is  done 
whenever  the  measure  is  of  any  substan- 
tial effect,  and  in  fact,  is  considered  a 
general  practice. 

And  it  is  a  practice  of  high  value.  Cer- 
tainly as  legislators  we  would  want  to 
know  the  views  of  those  who  administer 
the  particular  activity  upon  which  we  set 
out  to  legislate.  There  is  one  way  to  find 
out.  That  Is  to  consult  those  who  are  in 
charge  of  that  department,  agency,  or 
branch  of  Government  which  is  Involved. 

There  Is  still  another  way  to  indicate 
the  pressing  need  to  refer  this  title  to  the 
Judicial  Conference.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  which  held  ^- 
tensive  hearings  on  this  bill,  requested 
the  92  chief  Judges  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court«  to  make  such  comment  on 


title  I  as  they  deemed  appropriate.  To 
date,  58  of  them  have  replied  to  his  re- 
quest. In  addition  to  being  Included 
In  the  hearing  record,  some  of  the  letters 
were  placed  into  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  by  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  August  3,  1966.  They  are  to 
be  found  starting  (Hi  page  18034.  Fifty- 
six  of  these  replies  contained  substan- 
tive comments  and  raised  objections. 
Many  object  strenuously  to  the  added 
burdens  that  would  be  placed  on  them 
and  their  courts;  many  more  see  no  need 
for  such  legislation  and  no  benefits  from 
its  enactment.  Others  protested  strongly 
that  Congress  should  take  no  action  until 
the  Judicial  Conference  has  examined 
the  proposal. 

Certainly  the  response  to  this  request 
for  comment  is  another  very  strong  ar- 
gument for  Judicial  Conference -consid- 
eration. If  those  members  of  the  bench 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  selection  of 
jurors  have  that  much  immediate  inter- 
est and  do  register  comments  such  as 
those  received,  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  matter  of  referral. 

StUl  another  persuasive  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  testimony  of  10  of  the 
clerks  of  the  district  courts  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee.  They  represented  every 
circuit  except  the  fourth.  In  addition  to 
commenting  on  the  imworkable  and  un- 
realistic provisions  of  the  title  before 
them  at  that  time,  each  clerk  stated  that 
he  would  recommend  that  the  bill  not 
be  passed  imtil  the  Judicial  Conference 
had  considered  it. 

This  is  noteworthy.  Indeed.  Each  of 
these  10  clerks  stated  that  the  problems 
of  title  I  far  outweigh  any  existing  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  or  lack  of  uni- 
formity which  the  title  seeks  to  correct. 
These  10  clerks  have  operated  the  jury 
selection  machinery  sis  it  currently  ex- 
ists. Many  of  them  have  served  for  a 
long  period  of  time  and  also  had  experi- 
ence with  the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to 
the  changes  adopted  in  1957. 

They  are  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  obtaining  competent  and  well  se- 
lected juries  and  they  would  be  respon- 
sible for  implementing  the  new  method 
set  out  in  title  I.  These  gentlemen  are 
considered  knowledgeable  and  capable 
public  officials.  Each  of  them  possesses 
considerable  legal  training  and  experi- 
ence. They  had  been  called  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  occasion  of  their  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  on  July  27,  on 
an  errand  pertaining  to  their  office  and 
only  incidentally  relating  to  the  subject 
at  hand.  However,  they  did  testify  and 
their  statements  are  very  Illuminating, 
indeed. 

Before  taking  the  serious  action  of 
very  radically  and  fundamentally 
amending  our  present  jury  system,  there 
should  be  an  exhaustive,  thoughtful,  and 
competent  processing  to  a  point  that  the 
legislation  will  serve  the  overall  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

This  Senator,  therefore,  urges  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. The  Judicial  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  the  Operation  of  the  Juror  Sys- 
tem has  just  recently  been  reconstituted 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren.    It  is  function- 


ing and  is  ready  to  accept  its  assignment 
If  we  just  have  the  wisdom  to  call  on  it 
This  Senator  earnestly  hopes  we  will 
do  so. 

n.   TTTLE   I   WOULD   HAVE  INJTTWOU8  IMPACT  ON 
THE  ADMINISTEATION  OF  JTTBTICE 

Title  I,  If  enacted  Into  law,  would  have 
an  injurious  Impact  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

It  contains  many  imreallstic  and  un- 
workable provisions. 

It  would  downgrade  and  debase  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  jury. 

Jury  reform  legislation  should  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits — as  a  highly 
vital  and  powerful  component  part  of  our 
system  of  administering  justice  and  not 
as  an  adjunct  of  a  social  reform  program. 

These  and  the  foregoing  and  other 
subjects  are  covered  quite  extensively  in 
the  testimony  of  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
and  of  the  chief  Judges  who  did  respond 
to  the  subcommittee's  invitation  to  com- 
ment on  the  title.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  them  and  their  testimony. 

One  of  the  clerks  who  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  was  Richard  C.  Peck, 
clerk  of  the  EWstrict  of  Nebraska.  So 
that  the  value  of  his  testimony  might  be 
better  appreciated,  a  brief  r6sum6  of  his 
background  is  in  order.  He  has  served  as 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Nebraska  since  April  1,  1959. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  chief  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Nebraska  for 
3  years.  He  also  served  as  law  clerk  to 
the  Honorable  J.  W.  Woodrough,  circuit 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit.  In  addition,  he  has 
been  a  practicing  attorney  as  well  as  a 
county  judge;  and  a  county  attorney  for 
a  period  of  6  years.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  many  legal  articles.  He  is  truly  a  man 
expert  in  all  areas  of  the  law  and  the 
workings  of  the  legal  system  and  a  man 
whose  counsel  should  be  given  a  full  and 
complete  hearing. 

Adding  weight  to  the  value  of  his  testi- 
mony is  the  fact  that  the  circumstances 
to  which  he  aJludes  would  generally  pre- 
vail in  all  the  districts  but  would  be  par- 
ticularly applicable  in  over  one-half  of 
the  judicial  districts.  The  reason  for 
this  Is  that,  in  addition,  to  Nebraska, 
there  are  25  no -division  Federal  Judicial 
districts  including  Puerto  Rico.  Listed 
alphabetically  they  are:  Alaska,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Connectlitat,  Delaware,  Ha- 
waii, Idaho,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
portions  of  Mr.  Peck's  statement  and  add 
my  conunents  as  I  go  along. 
Statement  or  Richaeo  C.  Peck,  Clksk,  V.S 

District  Court,  District  or  Nebraska,  in 
Connection  With  Scheduled  Appbaranci 

Before   the    Subcommittee   on   Jult   27, 
1966,  at  Hearings  on  S.  3206 

To  the  Honorable  Chairman  and  Members, 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  ol 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate: 
the  District  of  Nebraska  encompasses  an  area 
ol  approximately  77,227  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  api^ozlmately  1,430,000  people. 
692,673  of  them  voted  In  the  last  general 
election.    Of  a  total  of  93  countlea  in  the 
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district  only  12  are  rejqulred  to  have  voter 
registration.  There  ate  2,169  voting  pre- 
cincts in  the  state.  Fncon  Omaha,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  District  and  situated  in  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  state,  the  distance  to 
Scottsbluff,  a  city  near  ^he  western  boundary. 
Is  446  miles.  i 

With  these  statistics  in  mind  I  am  over- 
whelmed at  the  thought  of  the  enormous  In- 
crease in  expenditure  (I  funds,  the  stagger- 
ing volume  of  clerical  work,  and  the  aggra- 
vating inconvenience  to  Jurors  which  would 
of  necessity  be  generat^^  if  the  provlslona  ol 
Title  I  of  this  bUl,  S.  3£96,  are  implemented 

Using  the  total  vote  axt  at  the  last  genei  al 
election  as  a  reference' 0gure,  at  least  5,926 
names  would  have  to  l)e  gleaned  biannually 
from  the  registration  rolls  of  the  12  counties 
in  Nebraska  requiring  toter  registration  and 
from  the  separate  poll  books  of  approxi- 
mately 1,600  voting  preidncts  existent  in  the 
remaining  81  counties^  which  do  not  have 
registration  and  requiiie  only  the  signature 
of  the  voter  on  a  poll!  book  on  the  day  of 
voting.  Contrast  this  with  our  present 
annual  need  for  Jurote*  names,  which  is 
something  less  than  iLooo,  and  it  becomes 
quite  obvious  that  the  tost  of  increasing  my 
staff  by  the  number  o\  personnel  necessary 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  the  mileage  and 
subsistence  payments  required  for  their 
travel  to  all  of  the  poln^  where  these  recorda 
would  be  available  for  copying  would  alone 
be  something  to  tieholdJ 

To  digress  from  tl^e  statement,  while 
they  were  directed  to  $.  3296  rather  than 
HJl.  14765,  the  observations  contained 
are  still  generally 
amended  the  requirei 
administration  bill  wl 
cent  of  the  voters* 
on  the  original  Jury 
amount  to  one-half 


ilid.  The  House 
ent  in  the  original 
Jch  required  1  per- 
cales to  be  Included 
Bt  by  reducing  the 
a  1  percent. 

That  would  still  r^uire  the  ferreting 
out  of  nearly  3,000  names  from  the  Ne- 
braska voter  registration  rolls  and  the 
1.600  poll  books.  It  itill  is  a  figure  sub- 
stantially in  excess  [of  the  number  of 
Jurors'  names  currenitly  needed.  I  now 
return  to  Mr.  Peck's;  statement: 

Moreover,  to  complatie  the  task  in  the 
short  period  of  Novenil^r  15  to  December 
31  would  Indeed  requi^«  the  application  of 
magical  administrative^  effort;  and  In  Ne- 
braska an  added  com}>llcatlon  is  the  fact 
that  by  state  law  all  W>\\  books  are  sealed 
for  six  months  immediately  after  the  can- 
vass of  the  votes  is  completed  and  they  can- 
not be  opened  except  lij^on  order  of  a  court 
having  Jurisdiction  theijoof. 

I  note  that  the  bUl  contains  provisions 
directing  that  a  masterjwheel  contain  names 
frcan  all  counties  in  tfie  District  and  that 
when  drawn  from  that  wheel  Jurors  must 
appear  before  the  cler^  for  execution  of  a 
quaUflcation  questlonnidre.  For  a  Juror  to 
travel  to  Omaha  from!  Scottsbluff  and  re- 
turn would  require  a  tnlnimum  of  two  days 
time  with  attendance  jfees  of  (20  per  day, 
plus  subsistence  at  (16  per  day,  plus  mile- 
age at  10  cents  per  mlja  on  a  round  trip  of 
446  miles,  making  the  grand  total  of  ex- 
pense incurred  for  the  Questionnaire  a  min- 
imum of  $161,201  Bui  If  consideration  of 
cost  is  not  enough  to  discourage  such  a  pro- 
cedure, the  discomfltuqa  inflicted  upon  the 
prospective  Jurors  shoiJM.  What  conscien- 
tious individual  who  is  iusily  occupied  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  making  a  living  would  ap- 
preciate the  inconveniefnce  and  loss  of  time 
imposed  upon  him  in  jlihe  making  of  such 
a  lengthy  trip  for  the  ^ole  purpose  of  com- 
pleting such  a  form?      I 

Again,  to  depart  fitom  the  text  of  the 
statement.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
House  has  amended  section  1865(a)  of 
the  title  and  aimed  ajt  two  of  the  objec- 


tions; namely,  that  where  it  would  cause 
undue  hardship  to  require  those  whose 
names  sixe  drawn  from  the  master  wheel 
to  personally  appear  before  the  clerk  to 
fni  out  his  qualification  form,  the  chief 
judge  of  the  district  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Judicial  coimcll  of  the  cir- 
cuit could  allow  the  mailing  of  the  qual- 
ification forms.  All  this  amendment  has 
done  in  many  cases  Is  to  postpone  the 
difficulties.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
those  who  mall  In  their  qualification 
forms  may  be  required  to  fill  out  an- 
other one  before  the  clerk  if  called  for 
Jury  service.  While  the  bill  does  not 
spell  this  out,  commonsense  would  seem 
to  dictate  that  there  be  some  verification 
of  literacy.  Thus,  they  could  still  be  re- 
quired to  travel  all  of  the  way  to  the  site 
of  the  court  and  be  disqualified  at  that 
point. 

It  has  also  been  represented  that  the 
House  amendment  to  section  1864(c) 
which  allows  the  maintenance  of  a  mas- 
ter Jury  wheel  at  each  place  the  court 
sits  will  obviate  much  of  the  difficulty 
with  the  section.  All  this  will  do  is  com- 
pound the  recordkeeping  and  adminis- 
trative requirements  on  the  clerks.  In 
many  "no  division"  States,  the  distances 
Involved  will  still  be  in  the  hundreds  of 
miles.    To  continue  with  the  statement: 

This  bill  also  eliminates  the  provisions  of 
present  Section  1863  of  Title  18  which  per- 
mit the  Court  by  order  to  exclude  from  serv- 
ice such  groups  of  persons  as  doctors,  nurses, 
pharmacists,  clergymen,  morticians,  etc.^t 
ought  not  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  Imagine 
the  inconvenience  and  complications  which 
would  arise  if  the  courts  attempt  to  compel 
such  groups  of  people  to  serve  as  Jurors.  The 
public  interest  simply  compels  their  exclu- 
sion. 

A  casual  reading  of  the  bill  is  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  tremendous  volume  of  record 
keeping  which  this  legislation  would  impose 
upon  administrative  machinery  which  In 
some  districts  is  already  burdened  to  the 
point  of  frustration.  Consider  the  man 
hours  and  the  record  flow  required  to  collect 
and  list  the  thousands  of  names  required  for 
the  master  wheel,  to  list  again  the  names 
drawn  therefrom,  to  summons  them  in  for 
execution  of  the  questionnaire,  to  assist  in 
the  fiUlng  In  of  the  information  to  be  re- 
quested on  the  form,  to  voucher  the  pay- 
ment of  fees,  to  note  the  failures  to  appear, 
to  note  the  grounds  of  dlsquallflcation,  to 
make  a  listing  of  names  inserted  in  the  qual- 
ification wheel,  to  make  a  drawing  from  the 
qualification  wheel,  to  list  again  the  names 
so  drawn,  to  summons  them  for  duty,  to 
keep  the  records  for  the  detailed  challeng- 
ing procedure  provided  for,  to  keep  track  of 
those  persons  excused  for  up  to  6  months 
time,  to  note  the  reasons  for  excuse  or  ex- 
clusion from  service — there  seems  no  end  to 
the  morass  of  records  which  this  legislation 
would  either  compel  or  encourage  to  be  ac- 
cumulated and  preserved. 

It  is  apparent  that  Title  I  of  S.  3296  seeks 
to  assure  nondiscrimination  in  selection  of 
Individuals  for  service  on  federal  Juries.  But, 
certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  the  law  of 
the  land  already  immlstakably  forbids  pur- 
poseful discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
persons  for  duty  upon  federal  Juries.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  present  lack  of  machinery 
to  enforce  that  law  or  accomplish  its  purpose. 
It  is  even  suggested  that  existing  civil  rights 
legislation  probably  subjects  the  clerk  and 
the  Jury  commissioner  to  liability  in  dam- 
ages if  they  practice  discrimination  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Therefore,  It 
would  seem  that  the  present  machinery 
ought  not  to  be  tampered  with  unless  some 


more  cogent  reason  can  be  established  which 
demonstrates  a  need  for  change. 

Mr.  Peck's  statement  makes  several 
other  telling  points  relating  to  the  gen- 
eral effects  of  title  I.  I  will  return  to 
them  a  little  later.  Without  further 
burdening  the  Record  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  other  clerks  and  with  the 
letters  received  from  the  Federal  Judges 
across  the  country — 58  have  replied  to 
date,  56  opposing  the  adoption  of  title  I 
and  2  favoring  it  with  amendments — let 
me  recite  a  few  of  the  other  major  tech- 
nical and  drafting  problems  with  the 
title,  which  make  it  completely  imac- 
ceptable  and  point  up  the  necessity  for 
a  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  the 
entire  title. 

The  statement  of  policy  in  the  title 
points  out  that  no  citizen  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  jury  service  because  of  the 
class  or  group  from  which  he  comes  and 
it  also  adds  that  all  citizens  have  an 
obligation  to  serve  as  jurors  when  called. 
I  have  no  problem  with  this  for  it  is 
merely  a  recitation  of  what  we  accept. 
However,  the  House  added  a  sentence 
which  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  all  persons  have  a 
right  to  a  trial  by  a  Jury  drawn  from  a 
cross  section  of  the  community.  How 
this  addition  would  be  interpreted  is 
somewhat  vague. 

The  requirement  that  the  Jury  wheel 
be  emptied  and  refilled  between  Novem- 
ber 15  and  December  30  in  each  even- 
humbered  year  clearly  was  not  given 
•much  thought.  This  refilling  period  will 
tall  in  what  is  normally  considered  the 
fall  terms  of  the  courts  and  at  a  time 
when  the  clerks  will  be  busiest. 

We  also  find  in  the  bill  the  situation 
where  an  arm  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Grovernment,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral participates  with  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  UJS.  Courts  in  drawing 
up  the  Juror  qualification  forms. 

This  appears  to  be  an  intentional  dis- 
regarding of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  which  clearly  comprehends 
the  judiciary  controlling  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  jury  system.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  form  cannot  be  overstated 
for  this  legislation  provides  that  the 
completion  of  the  form  is  the  sole  test 
of  the  potential  jmor's  qualifications. 

Some  amendments  were  made,  and 
there  is  a  slight  variation,  but  substan- 
tially that  is  the  fact  as  to  the  jury 
qualification  form.  Basically,  it  re- 
mains the  sole  test  by  which  the  eligibil- 
ity of  a  man  to  serve  as  a  juror  is  de- 
termined. In  fact,  section  1866(a)  re- 
moves inquiry  into  the  question  of  lit- 
eracy even  by  the  court  and  apparently 
even  If  there  is  "objective"  evidence 
bearing  on  the  question — the  drafters  of 
this  bill  are  in  essence  asking  this  body 
to  go  on  record  as  having  so  little  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
the  Federsd  Judges  that  we  will  not  al- 
low them  any  latitude  in  using  their 
judgment  to  determine  whether  a  po- 
tential juror  Is  in  fact  able  "to  read, 
write,  speak  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language." 

The  entire  areas  of  challenging  the 
composition  of  the  Jury  as  compre- 
hended by  section  1887  is  beyond  de- 
scription and  is  capped  by  subsection 
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(d) .  In  which  It  1«  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  two  prorlslons  8i« 
simply  redundant  or  contradictory. 

Mr.  President.  I  aak  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  of  subsection  (d  ► . 
appearing  at  page  12  of  the  bill.  !« 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  subseu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzcou),  as  follows: 

(d)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which 
a  person  accused  of  a  Federal  crime  or  a  party 
In  a  clTll  case  may  challenge  any  jTiry  In  his 
case  on  the  ground  that  such  Jury  was  not 
selected  In  conformity  with  sections  1864, 
1865.  or  1866  of  this  title.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  preclude  any  person  or  the 
United  States  from  pursuing  any  other  rem- 
edy, clTll  or  criminal,  which  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  vindication  or  enforcement  of 
any  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on  e«- 
count  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  economic  status  In  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  on  grand  or  petit  Juries. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    The  provisions  of  the 
entlr«  section  not  only  fly  in  the  face 
of  existing  procedures  in  Federal  courts 
but  also  do  violence  to  commonsense. 
The  section  allows  the  persons  making 
the  challenge  to  wait  until  after  the  jury 
is  sworn  and  empaneled  and  the  parties 
have    completed    their    opening    state- 
ments; In  fact,  he  can  wait  until  the 
moment  when  evidence  is  to  be  presented 
and  then  make  his  challenge.    And  in 
the   hearing  he  need  not  show   he  is 
prejudiced  but  only  that  the  procedures 
outlined  in  the  bill  were  not  followed. 
The  challenge  hearing  Is  almost  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  Judge's  hands, 
for  he  lacks  discretion  in  either  admitting 
"other  evidence"  or  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  the  complaining  party 
can  call.     Both  the   testimony   of  the 
clerks  before  the  subcommittee  and  the 
letters  from  the  judges  pointed  up  the 
threat  to  orderly  operaUon  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts   that  this  provision  poses. 
It  can  be  a  vehicle  for  complete  disrup- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  court,  and 
the  court  lacks  the  authority  to  stop 
it. 

This  litany  could  be  continued  almost 
indefinitely.  The  number  of  technical 
problems  contained  in  this  title  is  surely 
a  strong  argument  for  waiting  until 
proper  consideration  can  be  given  the 
provisions  before  its  enactment  is 
seriously  entertained;  but  It  is  by  no 
means  the  only  argument. 

Adoption  would  undo  in  a  period  of 
a  few  short  weeks  the  work  which  has 
been  underway  for  more  years  than  I 
have  been  serving  in  this  body  to  stream- 
line and  make  more  efficient  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  courts  so  that  the 
thrust  of  the  courts'  efforts  can  be 
directed  toward  administering  justice 
rather  than  the  ministerial  duties  of 
office  administration.  Clerk  Peck  in  his 
testimony  summed  this  up  well : 

The  eourta  In  this  20th  century  have  the 
same  newl  for  slmpUflcaUon  of  procedure, 
streamlining  of  administrative  machinery, 
and  utlUsatloa  of  mod«rn  techniques  as  la 
required  of  any  other  activity.  The  ever- 
Increasing  load  ol  work  must  be  discharged, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  circumstance  that 
can  contribute  more  directly  to  paralysis  In 
Judicial  administration  than  the  temptation 
to  become  Involved  In  eaceeslve  and  useleoa 
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rseortl  keeping.  .  .  .  Our  experience  oon- 
Ttnoea  us  that  th«r«  la  a  need  conatantly  to 
pursue  a  ooui«e  of  positive  and  Imaginative 
action  In  the  admimatiation  of  the  cowta' 
rvoord  keeping  proceeseB.  Time  and  per- 
sonnel limitation*  and  the  neceeslty  for  effi- 
ciency compels  the  elimination  of  all  record 
making  which  falls  to  accomplish  a  purpoee 
commensurate  with  the  effort  expended  In 
Its  creation.  This  proposed  legislation  de- 
feats that  goal  and  I  find  It  difficult  to  be 
restrained  In  my  opposition  to  it. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  have  added 
immeasurably  to  the  burdens  of  our 
courts  and  will  have  accomplished  little 
or  nothing  by  way  of  improving  the 
quaUty  of  justice.  This  summation  is 
echoed  in  the  letters  from  the  judges 
from  all  sections  of  our  Nation. 

If  we  add  these  crushing  burdens,  we 
will  have  effectively  cancelled  out  those 
judges  which  have  been  added  to  the 
bench  over  the  last  few  years.  Since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  body,  we 
have  added  148  new  Federal  judges  to 
the  bench.  We  cannot  continue  to  add 
judges  to  clear  the  dockets  which  have 
become  cluttered  and  we  cannot  continue 
to  add  judges  to  replace  those  which  we 
have  taken  from  the  work  of  the  court 
by  adding  to  their  administrative  duties. 
And  this  title  threatens  the  courts  with 
a  deluge  of  meaningless  paperwork  and 
recordkeeping  as  well  as  a  limitless  num- 
ber of  quasi- judicial  proceedings. 

IV.  CONSTTrUTIONAL    CONSIBEKATIONS 

Section  1866  of  the  bUl  enUUed. 
"Qualifications  for  Jury  Service,"  opens 
with  the  following  language: 

The  Jury  commission  shall  determine  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  Information  provided  oa 
the  Juror  qualification  form  or  the  return 
summons  whether  a  person  Is  qualified  for 
or  exempt  from  jury  service:  Provided,  That 
such  determination  shall  be  made  by  the 
court  If  other  objective  evidence  obtained 
by  the  Jury  commission  indicates  that  a  per- 
son Is  not  qualified  ptirsuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (1),  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (b) 
hereof  •  •  •. 

The  subparagraph  (b)  just  referred  to 
reads  as  follows: 

(b)  In  making  such  determination  the 
Jury  commission  or  the  court  shall  deem  any 
person  qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
Juries  In  the  district  court  unless  he — 

(1)  U  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
twenty -one  years  old  who  has  resided  for  a 
period  of  one  year  within  the  Judicial  dU- 
trlct: 

(2)  Is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language: 

(3)  Is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  Infirmity,  to  render  efficient  Jury 
service;  or 

(4)  has  a  charge  pending  against  blm  for 
the  commission  of,  or  has  been  convicted  in 
a  State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  his  civil  rights  have  not  been 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty. 

Compliance  with  the  four  qualifica- 
tions contained  in  section  1866(b)  as  the 
sole  standard  of  a  person  to  serve  on  a 
jury  breaches  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  a  Jury  must  be  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  community. 

By  limiting  qualifications  to  these  fac- 
tors alone,  there  is  such  an  enforced  dis- 
regard of  many  characteristics  and  at- 
tributes held  by  the  community's  citi- 
zenry as  to  render  impossible  the 
achievement  of  a  truly  representative  or 


cross  section  jury.  For  example,  to  be 
truly  representative  or  truly  a  cross 
section,  it  Is  necessary  to  "produce  a  bal- 
anced, literate -Intelligence  fliectrum"  In 

the  jury.  ,  .       ^  ^ 

Those  qualities  In  their  varying  shades 
and  degrees  as  are  Inherent  In  each  per- 
son of  the  community  are  necessarily  a 
part  of  the  cloth  from  which  a  cross 
section  Is  taken. 

By  Insisting  on  the  four  qualifications 
listed  in  section  1866(b)  as  the  maximum 
and  sole  standard,  proponents  of  title  I 
are  breaching  vital  and  essential  con- 
stitutional requirements. 

This  point  was  well  stated  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Circuit  Judge  Brown  In  the  Ra- 
blnowltz  case-^uly  20,  1966,  F«th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  case  No.  21256. 
He  declared  that  despite  the  assumed 
purpose— that  Is,  the  purpose  assumed 
by  the  court— of  Congress  to  make  the 
1957  act  the  sole  standard,  "it  is  plain  to 
me  that  this  simply  could  not  be."  He 
then  went  on  to  say : 

It  is  here  that  we  see  that  the  1967  Act 
cannot  be  the  sole  standard.  For  It  is  now 
clear  that  there  are  two  constitutional  im- 
peratives: (1)  the  jury  must  l^al'ly  '^P'T 
sMit  a  cross-section  of  the  community:  and 
(2)  to  assure  this  Jury  selectors  must  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  Identity  and 
availability  of  potentially  qualified  persons 
vrithln  significant  element*  of  that  corn- 
mum  ty. 

As  authority  for  his  proposition  as  to 
the  two  constitutional  Imperatives.  Judge 
Brown  cited,  among  other  cases^the  fol- 
lowing: Smith  v.  Texas.  311  U.S.  at  132, 
61  Supreme  Court  (1940) ;  Hill  v.  Teios. 
316  U  S.  400.  404  a942) ;  Cassell  V.  Texas, 
339  U.S.  282.  289-90  (1950). 

Pertinent  language  In  the  opinion  m 
the  case  of  Smith  against  Texas  reads 
as  follows: 

It  is  peUUoners  contention  that  his  con- 
viction was  based  on  an  indictment  obtained 
in  violation  of  the  provision  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  that  "No  State  shall  .  .  . 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws'  and  the  con- 
tention that   equal   protection   was   denied 
him  rests  on  the  charge  that  Negroes  were, 
in  1938  and  long  prior  thereto,  Intentionally 
and  systematically  excluded  from  grand  Jury 
service  solely  on  account  of  their  race  and 
color  that  a  conviction  based  upon  an  in- 
dictment returned  by  a  Jury  so  »el«<=t«<l  *«  a 
denial   of   equal   protection   is  well   settled, 
and  Is  not  challenged  by  the  state,  but  both 
the  trial  court  and  Uie  Texas  Criminal  Court 
of  Appeals  were  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
failed  to  support  the  charge  of  racial  dis- 
crimination.   For  that  reason  the  Appellate 
Court  approved  the  trial  coiirfs   action  In 
denying  petitioner's  timely  motion  to  quash 
the  indictment.    But  the  question  decided 
rested  upon  a  charge  of  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection, a  basic  right  protected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.    And  It  Is  therefore  our 
responsibility  to  appraise  the  evidence  as  it 
relates  to  this  consUtutlonal  right. 

It  U  part  of  the  established  tradition  in 
the  \ise  of  Juries  as  Instruments  of  pubUc 
Justice  that  the  Jury  be  a  body  truly  repre- 
sentative of  the  community.  For  racial  dis- 
crimination to  result  In  the  exclusion  from 
Jury  service  of  otherwise  qualified  groups 
not  only  violates  ova  ConstltuUon  and  the 
laws  enacted  under  It.  but  Is  at  war  with 
our  basic  concei»t«  of  *  democratic  society 
and  a  repfewnUUve  government.  We  must 
consider  this  record  In  the  Ught  of  these  Im- 
portant princlplea.  The  fact  that  the 
written  words  of  a  stole's  law  hold  out  a 
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promise  that  no  nxuix  discrimination  will 
be  practiced  Is  not  enojugh.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  requires  ttat  equal  protection  to 
all  must  be  given  .  .  ^  not  merely  promised. 

In  Glass&r  v.  Vnittd  States.  315  UJ5. 
60,  85-86,  Justice  Murphy,  in  his  opinion 
discussed  the  duty  cjf  selection  of  jurors 
under  the  statutes  then  applicable,  in 
1941.    In  part,  he  stated: 

And,  Its  exercise  mi^  always  accord  with 
the  fact  that  the  pro^r  functioning  of  the 
Jury  system,  and.  Indeed,  our  democracy  It- 
self, requires  that  the  |  Jury  be  a  "body  truly 
representative  of  the  mommunlty."  and  not 
the  organ  of  any  special  group  or  class.  If 
that  requirement  is  Observed,  the  officials 
charged  with  choosing  federal  Jurors  may  ex- 
ercise some  discretion  to  the  end  that  com- 
petent Jurors  may  be  (tailed.  But  they  must 
not  allow  the  desire  I<}t  competent  Jurors  to 
lead  them  into  selectlcjas  which  do  not  com- 
port with  the  concept  jof  the  Jiuy  as  a  cross- 
section  of  the  commualty.  Tendencies,  no 
matter  bow  slight,  toward  the  selection  of 
Jurors  by  any  method^  bther  than  a  process 
which  will  Insure  a  mal  by  a  representa- 
tive group  are  undermining  processes 
weakening  the  Institution  of  Jury  trial,  and 
should  be  sturdily  resfeted.  That  the  mo- 
tives influencing  suchj  tendencies  may  be  of 
the  best  must  not  blind  us  to  the  dangers 
of  allowing  any  encr<>achments  whatsoever 
on  this  essential  right.  Steps  Innocently 
taken  may  lead  to  tht  irretrievable  Impalr- 
nxent  of  substantial  lilitrttes. 

The  case  of  ThieL  y.  Southern  Pacific 
Company  (1946)  328  U.S.  217  involved  a 
situation  where  a  jtiry  list  from  which 
all  persons  who  worked  for  a  daily  wage 
were  excluded.  It  was  declared  illegal 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme^  Court.  In  its  opin- 
ion, the  Court  declared  the  rule  that  ra- 
cial as  well  as  other  jgroups  must  be  rep- 
resented on  a  jury  1^  so  as  to  afford  an 
Impartial  jury  drawttt  from  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  communiljy.  A  pertinent  pas- 
sage from  the  opinion  (pp.  1184-1185) 
reads  as  follows: 

The  American  tradition  of  trial  by  Jury, 
considered  In  connection  with  either  criminal 
or  clvU  proceeding's,  necessarily  contemplates 
ein  Impartial  Jury  dra^a  from  a  cross-section 
of  the  community.  Smith  v.  Texas  311  U.S. 
128,  130.  85  L  ed.  84,  8^.  61  S.  Ct.  164;  Olasser 
V.  United  States.  315  OB.  60.  85,  86  L  ed.  680, 
707.  62  S.  Ct.  457.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  every  Jiiryi  must  contain  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Bfconomlc.  social,  reli- 
gious, racial.  poUtiqal  and  geographical 
groups  of  the  community;  frequently  such 
complete  representation  would  be  impossible. 
But  it  does  mean  that  prospective  Jurors 
shall  be  selected  by  court  officials  without 
systematic  and  Intentional  exclusion  of  any 
of  these  groups.  Recognition  must  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  thoset  eligible  for  Jury  serv- 
ice are  to  be  found  1  In  every  stratum  of 
society.  Jury  comjietfence  is  an  Individual 
rather  than  a  group  0t  class  matter.  That 
fact  lies  at  the  very  haart  of  the  Jury  system. 
To  disregard  it  Is  to  Cpen  the  door  to  class 
distinctions  and  dlscilmlnatlons  which  are 
abhorrent  to  the  democratic  Ideals  of  trial 
by  Jury.  | 

The  choice  of  the  njaans  by  which  unlaw- 
ful distinctions  and  discriminations  are  to 
be  avoided  reste  largely  In  the  sound  discre- 
tion of  the  trial  coitrts  and  their  officers 
•  •   •.   Id.  at  220,  90  Lj  Ed.  at  1184-5. 

■niese  cases  hold,|»nd  they  mean  that 
those  In  charge  of  selecting  names  for 
the  master  wheel  or  box  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  entire  community  and  all 
of  Its  meaningful  coqnponents. 

These  components  are  numerous  and 
varied  in  virtuaUy  aU  parts  of  the  United 


States.  They  would  Include  elements 
such  as  race,  nationality,  religions, 
urban,  rural,  wage  earners,  highly 
skilled  professional  people,  business  ex- 
ecutives, younger  people,  senior  citizens, 
retli-ed  folks,  those  active  in  business 
or  professions,  wealthy,  moderately 
wealthy,  and  those  having  only  low 
income. 

There  Is  a  clear  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  whatever  meanhigful 
elements  exist  must  be  included  by  prop- 
er representation  In  the  master  wheel  or 
box. 

The  component  elements  cannot  be 
compressed  into  a  few,  general  qualifi- 
cations which  will  be  applied  as  sole 
guides  to  eligibility.  Qualification  to 
serve  as  a  juror  simply  cannot  be  re- 
stricted to  an  arbitrary  and  small  num- 
ber of  attributes  to  the  total  and  delib- 
erate disregard  of  the  many  other 
attributes  present  in  any  given 
community. 

Such  disregard  would  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  imperative  of  a  jury  wheel 
or  box  consisting  of  a  truly  representa- 
tive list  of  citizens. 

The  essence  of  the  objection  to  the 
consciously  sought  blue  ribbon  jui-y  is 
that  it  is  not  truly  representative.  Sim- 
ilar and  equally  persuasive  objection  lies 
powerfully  against  a  limitation  of  the 
jury  to  marginal  literates,  or  only  to 
those  who  would  barely  pass  the  mini- 
mum reading  and  writing  test. 

This  same  theme  was  the  subject  of  the 
opinion  In  United  States  v.  Henderson 
(1962).  298  Federal  2d  522.  Decided  in 
the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

One  of  the  main  contested  issues  in 
that  case  was  whether  the  clerk  and  the 
jury  commissioner  may  consider  intelli- 
gence level  as  Indicated  by  a  formal 
eighth  grade  education  as  a  factor  In  the 
selection  of  the  names  of  persons  to  be 
placed  in  the  box  from  which  the  names 
of  jurors  are  publicly  drawn. 

MAI^NER  OF  SIXECnON  OP  NAMES  PLACED  IN  THE 
BOX 

This  case  came  up  from  the  eastern 
district  of  Wisconsin  which  embraces  the 
Metropolitan  Milwaukee  area.  The  clerk 
of  the  court  and  jury  commissioner  an- 
nually send  a  questionnaire  to  each  of 
approximately  800  prospective  jurors. 
Prospective  jurors  are  required  to  answer 
the  questionnaire  in  their  own  hand- 
writing. It  asks,  among  other  things, 
the  person's  occupation,  length  of  time  of 
present  employment  or  business,  and 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  imderstand 
English.  It  requires  that  the  number  of 
years  of  primary,  high  school,  and  college 
education  be  indicated  by  the  circling 
of  appropriate  figures  on  the  form. 

The  returned  questionnaires  are  ex- 
amined and  separated  Into  two  groups 
as  acceptable  or  unacceptable.  If  they 
can  readily  be  perceived  to  be  in  one 
class  or  the  other  on  their  face.  In  de- 
termining whether  to  place  the  name  of 
the  person  in  the  jury  box,  the  decision 
Is  made  on  the  basis  of  information  dis- 
closed by  the  questionnaire.  Spelling, 
grammar,  penmanship,  failure  to  answer 
any  questions,  and  the  nature  and  length 
of  employment  are  all  considered.  A 
person  may  be  accepted  if  the  nature  and 
length  of  employment  Indicate  responsi- 


bility, ability,  and  experience  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  formal  education.  The 
questionnaire  Is  the  sole  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  intelligence  of  the  prospec- 
tive juror  and  significant  consideration 
is  given  to  the  amount  of  formal  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more 
intelligent  jurors.  In  connection  with 
the  selection  of  persons  with  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  education,  if  relatively  few 
names  are  needed  to  fill  the  box,  the  clerk 
and  commissioner  become  more  selective 
and  are  more  likely  to  select  those  who 
have  had  more  formal  education. 
defendant's  contentions 

The  defendant  was  prosecuted  for 
forging  endorsement  on  a  Government 
check.  He  argued  that  in  the  enactment 
of  28  U.S.C.A.  1861— the  counterpart 
of  which  is  found  in  HJt.  14765  in 
the  section  number  1866,  and  entitled 
"Qualifications  for  Jiuy  Service" — Con- 
gress imposed  a  literacy  standard  which 
precludes  inquiry  into  the  intelligence  of 
prospective  jurors  and  that  the  use  of 
the  intelligence  criteria  here  employed  by 
the  clerk  and  commissioner  in  the  selec- 
tion process  destroys  the  uniformity  In- 
tended by  Congress,  violates  the  statute, 
and  results  in  an  exclusion  of  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  the  community,  pre- 
cluded by  the  sixth  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Hence,  his  con- 
viction was  void. 

the  government's   contentions 

The  Government  contended  that  in 
1957  Congress  removed  the  provisions  re- 
quiring competency  under  State  law  from 
section  1861  as  part  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation designed  to  attain  objectives  not 
inconsistent  with  recognition  that  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  intelligence  is  appropri- 
ate, if  not  a  requisite,  to  the  rendition  of 
eflQcient  service  as  a  juror.  And,  that  the 
goal  of  efficient  service  is  an  express  ob- 
jective of  the  statute  is  evidenced  by  its 
provision  requiring  rejection  of  persons 
incapable  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
infirmities  of  rendering  efficient  jury 
service.  Hence,  recognition  that  the 
statute  envisions  efficient  service  requires 
rejection  of  a  conclusion  that  an  intelli- 
gence level  equated  with  mere  literacy 
was  Intended  to  be  imposed  sis  a  maxi- 
mum standard  to  be  employed  by  the 
clerk  and  the  commissioner  in  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  pursuant  to  section  1864 
whose  ntunes  are  placed  in  the  box  from 
which  the  jurors  are  drawn. 

HOLDING   or  THE   CTRCTJIT   COtTBT 

The  court  approved  the  method  used 
in  the  instant  case  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  jurors.  It  held  that  the  policy 
contained  In  It  was  not  arbitrary;  that 
prospective  jurors  must  be  selected 
without  use  of  irrational  or  self-imposed 
standards,  but  absolute  cross  section  Is 
not  required;  and  that  the  defendant 
had  no  constitutional  or  statutory  right 
that  ignorance  be  represented  in  the 
jury  box.  Another  significant  point 
made  in  its  opinion  was  that  in  view  of 
the  statutory  requirements  that  the  jury 
be  capable  of  rendering  efficient  service, 
mere  literacy  is  not  maximum  standard 
of  intelligence  to  be  employed  in  select- 
ing prospective  jurors. 

The  court,  in  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Circuit  Judge  Castle,  stated  oa  this  point 
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alter  setting  out  the  contention  of  tbe 
Government  as  contained  herein  above 
stated: 


(3)  And  tbia  view  of  the  statute  not  only 
Is  In  accord  with  Its  express  provLalons  but 
Is  In  harmony  with  the  observation  In  Brown 
V.  Allen,  344  VS.  443,  474.  73  S.  Ct.  397,  416. 
97  L.  Ed.  4«9  that  no  due  process  Inflrmlty 
Invalidates  a  Jury  source  which  "reasonably 
reflects  a  cross-section  of  the  population 
suitable  In  character  and  <ntelli(rence  for 
that  dvlc  duty."  (emphasis  supplied). 
And  as  was  pointed  out  In  United  States 
V.  Dennis.  3  Clr..  183  P.  3d  201,  220,  the  theory 
that  a  Jury  must  be  a  "cross-Bectlon"  of  the 
community  "must  be  taken  with  some  re- 
■enras"  and  the  statute  "presupposes  some 
winnowing  of  those  caUed."  The  "cross- 
section"  contemplated  Is  not  an  absolute. 
Frequently  such  complete  representation 
would  be  Impossible.  Cf.  Dow  v.  Camugje- 
nilnols  Steel  Corporation.  3  Clr.,  224  *.  2d 
414,  423.  But  It  does  mean  that  prosp-.-ctlve 
Jurors  shall  be  selected  by  court  otldals 
without  the  use  of  irrational  or  8ell-imi>oeed 
standards. 

(3)  The  record  before  us  discloses  that 
the  criteria  here  employed  by  the  clerk  and 
the  commlsaloner  in  selecting  persons  whose 
names  were  placed  in  the  box  are  not  In 
themselves  unreasonable  or  violative  of  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  statute.  Their  use 
did  not  constitute  or  result  in  arbitrary  ex- 
clusion. Lack  of  a  formal  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation did  serve  to  require  closer  scrutiny 
of  the  nature  of  the  person's  employment  to 
ascertain  If  it  indicated  such  responsltlUty, 
ability  or  experience  as  evidenced  a  similar 
degree  of  intelligence.  And,  it  was  only 
where  relatively  few  names  were  needed  that 
penons  who  had  more  formal  education  were 
likely  to  be  preferred  for  selection.  Sole  re- 
liance on  a  questionnaire  is  not  the  most 
Ideal  method  for  the  selection  of  prospective 
Jurors.  But  the  criteria  here  employed  in 
the  selection  were  not  only  practical,  under 
the  circumstances,  but  did  serve  to  confirm 
the  required  ability  to  read,  write,  speak  and 
understand  the  EngUsh  language  and  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  an  intelligence  level 
which  certainly  U  not  unreasonable  as  a 
requirement  for  th*  selection  of  efficient 
Jurors. 

The  facts  here  present  no  arbitrary  ex- 
clusion of  the  nature  condemned  in  Smith  v. 
Texas,  311  U.S.  128,  61  8.  Ct.  164,  86  L.  Id.  84: 
Thlel  T.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  328  U.S.  217, 
66  8.  Ct.  984,  90  L.  Ed.  1181;  and  Ballard  v. 
United  States,  829  VS.  187,  67  8.  Ct.  261,  91 
L.  Id.  181,  cited  and  relied  upon  by  the  de- 
fendant. Nor  do  the  criteria  employed  have 
the  effect  of  excluding  an  important  segment 
of  the  community  here  involved.  The  record 
shows  that  in  such  urban  areas  82  percent  of 
the  adult  population  has  at  least  an  eighth 
grade  education  and  79  percent  of  male 
laborers  meet  this  standard.  And  it  Ls  not 
contended,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  criteria  used  were  employed 
as  a  device  or  subterfuge  to  effect  racial  dls- 
crlmlnaUon  in  the  selection  of  prospective 
Jurors  or  resulted  in  such  discrimination — 
an  exclusion  expressly  prohibited  by  28 
VS.CJl.  i  1863(c),  and  condemned  in  Smith 
V,  Texas,  supra. 

(4)  Defendant  has  no  constitutional  or 
statutory  right  that  Ignorance  be  repre- 
sented In  the  Jury  box.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  District  Coxu-t  did  not  err  in  Its 
mllngs  rejecting  the  challenge  to  the  array. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  against  Henderson  case  was  based 
uixm  the  statute  as  it  presently  exists. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the 
pending  bill  now  before  us' will  change 
that  statute  by  providing  that  the  jury 
eoDunlssiaai  Is  to  determine  whether  a 
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person  Is  literate  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  responses  on  the  form  which  a  Juror 
fUls  out  and  which  the  jury  commission 
receives.  Only  simple  literacy  would  be 
required,  it  is  stated  by  the  proponents 
of  the  bllL  If  the  Jury  commission  has 
objective  evidence  of  disqualification 
which  contradicted  the  other  qualifica- 
tions as  shown  on  the  form,  it  may  pre- 
sent the  evidence  to  the  court  which 
would  then  make  the  final  determina- 
tion, it  is  stated. 

It  is  to  this  point  that  argument  is 
directed  on  the  basis  of  constitutional 
grounds. 

By  seeking  to  restrict  the  use  of  some 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  the  names 
to  go  on  the  master  wheel,  there  is 
breached  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  a  jury  must  be  a  cross  section  of  the 
community,  and  that  a  jury  must  be 
truly  representative  of  the  community. 


TWO  coNSTrronoNAi.  ncprxATivxs 


In  his  opinion  in  the  Rablnowitz  case, 
Circuit  Judge  Brown  enumerated  the 
"two  constitutional  imperatives"  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  jury  must  fairly  represent  a 
cross  section  of  the  CMnmunlty;  and, 
second,  to  assure  this,  jury  selectors  must 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  identity  and 
availability  of  potentially  qualified  per- 
sons within  significant  elements  of  that 
community. 

Judge  Brown  went  on  to  say  that  this 
means  Federal  jury  selectors  must  be 
conscious  of  the  community  and  all  of  its 
signlfic«mt  components.  These  include 
not  only  racial  groups,  but  other  signifi- 
cant elements  such  as  urban,  rural,  wage 
earners,  highly  educated  professionals, 
low  income,  poverty  areas,  and  the  like. 
Having  become  conscious  of  the  com- 
munity, they  must  then  establish — or  at 
least  follow— a  system  or  procedure 
which  will  in  the  jury  "universe"  repre- 
sent a  fair  cross  section.  Even  more  vital, 
they  must  take  steps  to  seek  out,  find,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  identity  and 
availability  of  potentially  qualified  per- 
sons within  such  elements,  especially 
where  the  background  or  experience  of 
the  selectors  would  not  give  them  ready 
personal  access  to  this  information. 

During  the  process  of  compiling  the 
list  of  names  which  will  go  on  the  jury 
wheel  or  into  the  jury  box  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing demand  for  selective  judgments. 
This  Is  readily  understandable,  in  view  of 
the  requirements  for  a  truly  representa- 
tive master  wheel. 

It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  at  least 
two  factors  reidly  aggravate  this  process 
considerably. 

One  factor  is  the  relatively  small 
number  of  names  maintained  in  the  jury 
box.  The  second  factor  is  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  and  size  of  metro- 
politan areas  in  an  Increasing  number 
of  instances  within  the  judicial  system. 
The  second  factor  named  presents  an 
added  complication  since  almost  invari- 
ably the  metropolitan  division  is  made 
up  of  1  or  perhaps  2  metropolitan  coun- 
ties plus  10  to  more  nonurban  or  rural 
counties. 

When  the  "universe"  from  which  the 
jury  master  wheel  Is  to  be  filled  numbers 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  and  in  some 


places  over  a  million,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  great  selectivity.  To  begin 
with,  there  would  liave  to  be  a  survey  of 
the  geographical  area  to  assure  some 
balance  between  urban  and  nonurban 
sections  of  the  division  or  the  district. 
And  within  the  metropolitan  center 
there  must  be  further  geographical  dis- 
tribution to  the  extent,  as  is  frequently 
so,  that  the  areas  of  residence  accurately 
reflect  other  significant  distinctions  such 
as  race,  economic  status,  education,  type 
of  employment,  and  the  like. 

Then,  quite  apart  from  geography, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  assure  that  sig- 
nificant elements  of  the  community  in- 
herent in  a  fair  cross  section  are  taken 
into  accoimt  and  even  random  use  of 
sources  of  large  numbers  of  names  such 
as  city  directories,  telephone  directories, 
voter  lists,  tax  lists,  public  utUity  cus- 
tomer lists,  and  so  forth,  does  not  elimi- 
nate the  preliminary  and  constitutional 
condition  precedent  to  their  use.  Jury 
selectors  must  first  be  satisfied  that  any 
such  source — or  a  combination  of  them — 
will  give  a  true,  fair  picture  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Judge  Brown  in  ills  opinion  in  Ra- 
blnowitz at  another  point  stated: 


Another  significant  factor  essential  to  a 
fair  cross-section  is  the  educational  back- 
ground of  the  prospective  Jurors.  The  con- 
sciously sought  blue  ribbon  Jury  is  unaccept- 
able for  Federal  courts.  Equally  so  is  one  of 
marginal  literates.  In  today's  society  of  to- 
tense  public  education,  a  fair  cross-section 
is  not  afforded  unless  the  S3rstem  pursued 
fairly  produces  a  balanced  Uterate-lnteUl- 
gence  spectrum. 

Then  Judge  Brown  summarized  this 
series  of  selected  judgments  by  writing: 

At  every  step,  therefore,  there  is  a  oon- 
tlnulng  demand  for  selective  Judgments. 
While  in  making  them  it  may  !»  assumed 
that  as  to  individuals  chosen  they  are  re- 
quired nomlnaUy  to  have  only  the  quaUfica- 
tions  prescribed  in  the  1957  Act,  the  fact  is 
otherwise.  To  those  must  be  added  all  of 
the  other  measuring  tests  to  assure  the  fair 
community  cross-section.  This  means  that 
whatever  Congress  might  have  thought  It 
was  doing,  it  did  not,  it  could  not,  dispense 
with  these  additional  Judgmental  standards 
by  which  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  or 
occasionally  a  million  or  more  names,  the 
very  very  tiny  group  comprising  the  box  is 
selected.  Judge  Bell  is  most  certainly  this 
much  right:  the  selection  of  a  Jury  box  In 
which  all  would  barely  pass  the  minimum 
literacy — read-and-wrlte — test  would  to- 
escapably  be  constitutionally  defective  •  •  •. 

It  simply  defies  reason  to  think  that  to- 
teUectual  attainments  and  formal  education- 
al experiences  must  be  toUlly  disregarded  as 
we  select  these  very  Important  public  serv- 
ants (Jurors) .  It  Is  also  to  say  that  a  system 
which  undertakes  to  require  that  the  only 
appUoable  test  U  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator nms  head-on  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  basis  of  the  majority  opinion  in 
RabinowiU  was  that  Federal  qualifica- 
tions as  to  jury  selection  "are  objective 
and  precise,  requiring  in  their  applica- 
tion no  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
court  clerk  and  the  Jury  commissioner. 
Since  Congress  only  conferred  discretion 
oa  the  clerk  and  the  commissioner  by 
Implication  from  the  State's  statutes, 
their  discretion  ceased  to  exist  when  the 
State  qualifications  were  entirely  swept 
away." 


On  this  point.  Judge  Brown  was  very 
emphatic.    He  stated:! 

But  accepting  this  wjlii  all  Its  Intrinsic 
infirmities,  I  think  the  court's  opinion  is  too 
doctrinaire.  For  despite^  the  assumed  pur- 
pose of  Congress  to  mak«  the  1957  Act  the 
sole  standard,  it  is  plam  to  me  that  this 
simply  could  not  be.  ' 

There  Is.  first,  the  command  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  overrides  all.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  as  the  opinion  p<)lnt8  out,  that  with 
respect  to  federal  Jurlesj  Congress  can  pre- 
scribe legislative  standards  more  exacting 
than  what  the  Oonstltatlon  requires.  So. 
too,  may  Federal  Appellate  Courts  give  voice 
to  such  standards  in  doubtful  cases  short 
of  statutory  violation  tl^rough  the  exercise 
of  supervisory  power  over  the  conduct  of 
criminal  Justice.  But  neither  Congress  nor 
the  Courts  can  disregaW  what  the  Con- 
stitution demands.  i 

In  addition  to  the  Constitutional  de- 
fects contained  in  thje  title,  a  serious 
question  of  policy  is  alio  raised.  It  must 
enter  into  the  deliberations  on  title  I  of 
H.R.  14765.  We  must  weigh  carefully 
the  substantial  elTect  which  it  will  have 
on  the  very  concept  of  ijury  trials  as  they 
have  developed  over  the  last  thousand 
years.  And  it  is  imper  ative  to  point  out 
at  the  outset  that  this  |9  not  a  civil  rights 
issue  in  the  context  thkt  the  other  titles 
of  this  bill  are  drafted!  In  fact,  the  se- 
lection of  jurors  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  our  system  of  justice.  And  if  our 
system  Is  to  function  properly  the  need 
for  competent  jurors  is  basic. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  spelled  out  the  Weal  in  the  report 
of  its  committee  on  thfe  operation  of  the 
jury  system  issued  in  I^IO : 

The  Jury  holds  in  its  d()llectlve  hands  the 
life,  liberty,  and  the  w^tfare  of  individual 
defendants  In  criminal  leases  and  the  in- 
terests of  litigants  In  ciWi  cases.  The  Im- 
portance of  improving  tbe  calibre  of  these 
Judges  of  facts  Is  therefcjiie  self-evident.  At 
the  same  time.  Jurors  nitist  be  representa- 
tive of  the  community  Ja  which  they  live. 
Therefore,  the  Committi  recommends  that 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  selected 
should  include  all  80<|l|il  and  economic 
groups  to  the  communltj^  and  the  Jury  list 
should  represent  as  high  A  degree  of  morality. 
Integrity,  toteUlgence,  stdd  common  sense 
as  the  Jury  commission^  can  find  to  each 
social  and  economic  gr^t>P  by  the  iise  of 
Impartial  methods  of  selactlon. 

The  substantive  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed title  I  fly  In  the  tftice  of  these  rec- 
ommendations. The  I  Judicial  Confer- 
ence points  out  two  manor  considerations 
in  the  selection  of  effective  juries:  First, 
that  they  be  gleaned  fi'om  sources  made 
up  of  a  representative  cross  section  of 
the  community;  and  s^ond,  they  repre- 
sent highest  degree  pdasible — consistent 
with  (1)— of  morality;  integrity,  intel- 
ligence, and  commonsense.  Title  I  would 
strike  the  second  consideration  and  leave 
this  most  important  criteria  to  chance. 
Adoption  of  title  I  wodld  engraft  on  our 
judicial  system  a  right  to  have  Ignorance 
represented  in  the  jui|y  box. 

The  qualifications  far  jury  service  set 
out  in  section  1866  would  be  acceptable 
if  they  were  to  represtht  the  minimum 
requirements.  Few  wolild  argue  that  no 
man  should  serve  on  a  flury  if  he  was  not 
a  citizen  who  had  reacti^ed  his  majority, 
was  unable  to  read,  itrrlte,  speak,  and 
understand  the  English  language  or  was 
incapacitated  either  physically  or  men- 
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tally  or  was  a  convicted  felon.  But  It 
certainly  flies  in  the  face  of  common 
sense  as  well  as  our  judicial  traditions 
to  accept  these  minimum  requirements 
as  all  that  are  necessary  or  desirable  for 
jury  service.  And  possession  of  these 
minimum  qualifications  surely  does  not 
dictate  that  the  possessor  is  entitled  to 
the  <H>Portunlty  to  serve  on  Federal 
juries. 

To  return  to  Clerk  Peck's  observations 
on  this  title,  I  quote: 

One  thought  is  Important,  I  think.  In  con- 
sidering the  ultimate  effect  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  right  to  trial  by  Jury  does 
not  mean  the  right  to  have  Ignorance,  stu- 
pidity, mediocrity,  or  todeclsion  predominate 
in  the  make-up  of  a  Jury.  This  bUl,  in  Its 
obsession  to  provide  mtoute  rules  to  prevent 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  etc., 
takes  no  account  of  the  need  of  our  Judicial 
system  to  have  serving  upon  its  Juries  citi- 
zens, selected  to  be  sure  without  discrimina- 
tion, but  who  are  also  known  to  be  honest, 
fair-minded  of  good  reputation,  and  of  suf- 
ficient capabUlty  to  enable  them  to  make 
decisions  and  thus  render  creditable  Jury 
service.  I  submit  that  a  lesser  standard 
cannot  foster  the  integrity  of  the  courts  nor 
command  reliance  upon  the  operation  of  the 
adversary  system  of  Jurisprudence  as  we 
presently  know  It. 

Inherent  in  this  mature  comment  on 
the  philosophical  problems  contained  in 
title  I  is  the  underlying  belief  that  quali- 
fied jurors  can  be  found  in  every  walk  of 
life:  but  meeting  certain  minimum  quali- 
fications, with  no  other  inquiry  into  the 
person's  suitability,  does  not  insure  that 
the  individual  is  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
high  responsibility  which  is  the  burden 
of  each  juror.  The  concept  of  a  fair 
trial  as  evolved  over  the  years  in  our 
Federal  courts  does  not  comprehend 
service  by  anyone  so  that  any  litigant 
be  subjected  to  a  verdict  rendered  by 
those  who  possess  only  the  minimum  re- 
quirements contained  in  this  bill. 

District  Judge  Edwin  M.  Stanley,  in 
his  reply  to  the  subcommittee  made  a 
very  cogent  observation  regarding  the 
social  theory  which  is  apparently  be- 
hind the  drafting  of  title  I : 

Jury  service  may  be  and  frequently  Is  a 
valuable  lesson  in  citizenship  to  a  juror,  or 
It  may  give  him  a  sense  of  status  or  security 
or  a  sense  of  "belonging"  to  tho  community 
in  which  he  resldee.  But,  It  Is  not  the  pri- 
mary function  of  a  Jury  to  educate  its  mem- 
bers or  to  Improve  their  social  morale.  Ju- 
ries sit  to  try  lawsuits,  and  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jury  extends  to  many  broad  areas  of 
human  controversy,  some  simple,  some 
highly  complex. 

The  verdicts  of  Juries  are  not  abstractions. 
They  operate  directly  upon  the  Uberty,  for- 
txines,  or  the  very  lives  of  the  litigants  to- 
volved.  The  rights,  the  fortunes,  the  lives 
of  litigants  should  not  lie  determined  by 
Jury  panels  chosen  Indiscriminately  from 
voter  lists  which  is  what  S.  8296  contem- 
plates. 

In  pointing  up  that  the  jury  occupies 
a  position  in  our  system  of  justice  which 
places  it  above  social  experimentation, 
the  judge  was  recognizing  a  fact  evident 
to  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
litigation  in  the  Federal  courts.  Federal 
jury  trials  are  rot  only  becoming  more 
numerous  but  are  also  becoming  more 
complex.  The  day  of  the  single-issue 
lawsuits  has  to  large  extent  passed. 
Ji.-ors  are  now  presented  with  multiple- 


issue  cases  and  many  are  of  an  unbeliev- 
ably complicated  nature. 

Since  the  jury's  job  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  dlfQcuIt,  commonsense  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  thrust  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Congress  and  the  judiciary 
would  be  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
individual  juror.  If  we  adopt  this  pro- 
posal, we  v?ill  be  doing  just  the  opposite. 
In  its  1960  report  at  page  418,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  commented  on  this  very 
point: 

Although  much  has  been  done  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  Jurors  serving  in  the  courts, 
and  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Jury 
system,  much  remains  to  be  done  ...  In 
order  to  get  better  Jurors  tbe  CtHnmittee 
recommends  greater  care  to  the  compilation 
of  the  list  of  Jurors  whose  names  go  toto  the 
Jury  wheel  or  box  from  which  the  trial  Jurors 
are  drawn. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  an- 
tithesis of  this  enlightened  approach  to 
the  jury  system. 

What  this  title  represents  Is  another 
expedition  into  the  field  of  tdlllng  mos- 
quitoes with  a  siedge  hammer.  We  are 
asked  to  fimdamentally  alter  our  jury 
system  to  cure  what  are  at  most  isolated 
instances  of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
composition  of  Federal  juries.  The  At- 
torney General  in  his  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  could  document  no 
pattern  or  even  any  number  of  isolated 
instances  of  racial  discrimination  in  Fed- 
eral court  juries.  Are  we  going  to  dras- 
tically reverse  hundreds  of  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of  our  courts 
to  hedge  against  some  vague  possibility 
of  discrimination?  Not  if  this  Senator 
can  prevent  it.  Are  we  going  to  be  stam- 
peded Into  disregarding  years  of  slow  but 
steady  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  jus- 
tice dlsp)ensed  by  our  juries  simply  be- 
cause a  judicial  reform  provision  is 
thoughtlessly  appended  to  a  civil  rights 
bill?    Not  if  this  Senator  can  prevent  it. 

THX     19S0    JUDICIAL    COMTXKZNCE    BXPOBT    AND 
■ECOMMXMDATIOKS 

Earlier  in  the  statement  I  Indicated 
that  I  would  expand  on  the  contributions 
made  by  the  1960  Judicial  Conference  re- 
port. I  would  like  to  return  to  it  at  this 
point. 

This  report  was  released  in  September 
of  1960,  3  years  after  the  1957  CivU 
Rights  Act  was  enacted.  Its  recom- 
mendations clearly  repudiate  the  ap- 
proach that  would  deny  a  search  for  and 
an  effort  to  get  the  kind  of  juror  who 
possesses  intellectual  preparation  for  de- 
ciding the  increasingly  complex  problems 
referred  to  the  jury  for  its  decision. 

The  1960  report  declares  affirmatively 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  cited  as  26  F.RX). 
409.  The  first  two  recommendations 
relating  to  jury  selections  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  In  order  that  grand  and  petit  jurors 
who  serve  In  United  State*  District  Courts 
may  be  truly  representative  of  the  com- 
munity, the  sources  from  which  they  are 
selected  should  include  all  economic  and 
social  groups  of  the  community.  The  Jury 
list  should  represent  as  high  a  degree  of  In- 
telligence, morality.  Integrity,  and  common 
sense  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  make  impossible  the 
representation  on  the  jury  list  of  those 
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attributes  to  a  degree  that  would  destroy 
the  representative  character  of  the  Jury. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  recomman- 
dation  of  the  1960  report  is  this: 

n.  The  choice  of  epeclflc  Bources  from 
which  namea  of  proepecUve  Jurors  are  aa- 
>ected  muBt  be  entrurted  to  the  clerk  and 
jury  comxnJasloner.  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  district  Judge,  but  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  following  considerations:  (1) 
the  sources  should  be  coordinated  to  include 
all  groups  In  the  community;  (3)  economic 
and  social  status  Including  race  and  color 
should  be  considered  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
prevenUo^  discrimination  or  quota  selec- 
tion; .  .  . 

Mr.  President.  19  other  recommenda- 
tions were  made,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

HOW    THK    19«0    JUDICIAL    CONFEaENCE    REPORT 
WAS    rORMCLATED 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Judicial  Conference  has  a  Committee  on 
Operation  of  the  Jury  System.  It  reaUy 
storted  out  in  1941  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Judge  John  C.  Knox  who  pre- 
sented there  the  original  committee's 
final  report  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
In  1943 — the  Conference  was  called  the 
Conference  of  Senior  Circuit  Judges  at 
that  time. 

However,  the  committee  was  retained 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  and  has  been 
functioning  since  then  with  a  changing 
of  personnel  from  time  to  time. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  1960  report 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  refers  to  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  the  following 
language: 

Through  the  work  of  this  Committee,  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  to  establish  uni- 
form qualifications  for  Jurors  In  the  federal 
courts,  without  discrimination  as  to  sex  or 
race,  and  irata  time  to  time  to  Increase  the 
compensation,   subsistence  and   mileage  al- 
lowance to  Jurors.     Methods  have  been  en- 
couraged  to  Insure   that  all   economic   and 
social  groups  of  the  community  are  repre- 
sented and  that  those  persons  selected  from 
the  various  groups  should  possess  as  high  a 
degree    of    IntelUgence,    morality.    Integrity, 
and   common  sense,   as  can  be  found;    the 
practice  or  use  of  the  questionnaire  and  per- 
sonal Interview  method  In  the  selection  of 
Jxirors  has  been  promoted,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing prospective  Jurors  who  are  either  dU- 
quallfled  or  unable  to  serve  because  of  physi- 
cal handicaps;  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
the  Jury  system  has  been  reduced  without 
Impairing  the  work  of  the  courts,  and  many 
other  Ideas  have  been  promoted  for  improv- 
ing the  Jury  system  and  are  now  in  use. 

The  introduction  of  the  1960  report 
called  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  many 
bills  introduced  in  the  Congress  affecting 
the  jury  system,  had  been  referred  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  for  its  views.  In 
such  cases,  the  bills  were  referred  to  the 
Jury  committee  for  study  and  report. 
The  action  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
has  been  made  known  to  Congress  in 
such  instances,  and  a  memljer  of  the 
Jury  comimlttee  appears  before  the  ap- 
propriate Judiciary  Committee  to  give 
the  reasons  imderlying  its  recommenda- 
tions. Recommendations  received  for 
legislation  from  the  varloua  circuit  con- 
ferences  or   from   circuit   or    district 
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Judges,  are  handled  in  the  same  manner. 
The  introdixction  then  goes  on  to  state: 
Although  much  has  been  done  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  Jurors  serving  in  the  Courta, 
and  to  Increase  the  efficiency  Court  Jury  sys- 
tem, much  remains  to  be  done. 

This  1960  report  was  the  result  of  a 
determination  in  September  1957  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  that  this  committee 
should  make  further  study  of  the  Jury 
system  in  the  Federal  courts  and  should 
utilize  the  assistance  of  the  Institute  of 
Judicial  Administration  in  this  work. 

The  committee  prepared  a  detailed 
questiormaire  and  distributed  it  to  the 
clerks  of  each  U.S.  district  court  and 
also  to  all  district  judges  and  jury  com- 
missioners. The  replies  constitute  a 
valuable  and  unique  primary  source  of 
information  upon  methods  and  problems 
of  administration  of  the  jury  system  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  studied 
and  collated  by  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration,  and  the  resulting  com- 
pilation constituted  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  the  com- 
plex problems  involved  in  the  operation 
of  the  jury  system. 

In  addition  thereto,  the  institute  made 
special  studies  on  various  phases  of  the 
jury  system.  After  these  various  pri- 
mary sources  of  information  had  t>een 
studied,  they  were  considered  in  detail 
by  the  committee,  representatives  of  the 
institute,  and  the  administrative  of- 
fice A  preliminary  draft  of  the  report 
was  then  sent  to  all  Federal  judges  ask- 
ing them  for  suggestions  "and  criticism. 
After  considering  the  replies,  the  1960 
report  was  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  treatment  accorded  the  pending 
bill,  and  title  I  thereof. 

There  was  no  referral  of  the  bill  by 
either  the  other  body  or  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Attorney  General  was  quoted  as 
saying: 


I  can't  wait. 

And  at  another  time: 

We  can't  live  with  the  present  system.  We 
need  this  leglalatlonl 

There  was  no  time  for  reference  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  to  study  it,  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Attorney  General. 

To  further  illustrate  the  shortcomings 
In  the  handling  of  tiUe  I.  let  us  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  studied  conclusions  in 
the  1960  report. 

CONCLUSIONS   or   "PAHAMOUNT   IMPORTANCE" 
CONTAINED    IN     1960    BEPOBT 

In  its  introduction,  the  1960  Judicial 
Conference  report  stated,  in  its  initial 
paragraph: 

Trial  by  Jury  t»  one  of  the  foundation 
■tones  of  our  system  of  Jurisprudence.  With 
the  search  for  improvement  In  Judicial  ad- 
ministration have  come  attacks  on  the  jury 
system  and  proposals  for  a  curtailment  of 
jury  trials,  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
compensation  in  motor  vehicle  accident  cases 
and  suggestions  lor  broader  use  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  Judicial  Conference  Committee  on 
the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System  is  of  the 
opinion  that  trial  by  Jury  should  be  pre- 
served and  strengthened  rather  than  elim- 
inated or  weakened.  For  years  it  has  advo- 
cated improvements,  many  of  which  have 
been  realized,  but  some  remain  unfulfilled. 
A  short  revlOTr  oX  lt«  work  brings  this  out. 


Then  at  page  419,  the  Introduction  to 
the  report  points  up  that  "A  few  of  these 
conclusions   are   of   paramount  impor- 
tance"   I  agree  with  this  observation 
and  woiUd  like  to  read  these  conclusions 
so  that  Members  of  this  body  can  con- 
trast them  with  the  provisions  of  Utle  I. 
The  Jiu7  holds  in  Its  collective  hands  the 
life,  the  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  individual 
defendants   In   criminal   cases   and   the   in- 
terests of  Utigants  m  civil  cases.     The  Im- 
portance of  improving  the  calibre  of  these 
Judges  of  the  facts  is  therefore  seU-evident. 
At  the  same  time,  jurors  must  be  representa- 
tive of  the  community  In  which  they  live. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the   sources  from   which   they   are   selected 
should    Include    all    social    and    economic 
groups  in  the  community  and  the  Jury  list 
should  represent  as  high  a  degree  of  morality, 
Integrity,  IntelUgence  and  common  sense  as 
the  Jury  commission  can  find  In  each  social 
and  economic  group  by  the  use  of  Impartial 
methods  of  selection. 

To  make  the  selection  representative,  all 
groups   in    the   community   should    be   in- 
cluded in  the  sources  from  which  the  list  Is 
ctiosen;  women,  now  everywhere  eligible  In 
the  United  States  district  courts,  should  be 
used;   volunteers  for  jury  service  should  be 
refused,  and  economic  and  social  status.  In- 
cluding race  and  color,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered,  except   to   prevent   discrimination. 
The  freedom  of  choice  la  now  much  greater 
than  formerly  because  the  qualifications  and 
exemptions  of  Jurors  prescribed  by  state  law 
are  no  longer  applicable  In  the  federal  courts. 
In  order  to  get  better  Jurors,  the  Commit- 
tee recommends  greater  care  In  the  compila- 
tion of  the  list  of  Jurors  whose  names  go  into 
the  jury  wheel  or  box  from  which  trial  Jurors 
are  chosen.    To  bring  this  about  it  recom- 
mends legislation  putting  the  court  In  con- 
trol of  the  selection  of  names,  and  providing 
that  the  codimission,  conslsOng  of  the  Jury 
commissioner  and  the  clerk,  should  operate 
under    the    direction    of    the    court,    that 
questionnaires  should  be  used  to  supply  In- 
formation as  to  the  qualifications  of  Jurors, 
that     where     feasible     the     questionnaires 
should  be  supplemented  by  personal  inter- 
views and  finally  that  full-time  jury  com- 
missioners may  be  appointed  where  needed, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 

Many  other  suggesUons  are  dUcussed  and 
a  number  are  approved.  The  Committee 
submits  this  report  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence and  to  the  Bench  and  Bar  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  Importance  of  the  subject  and 
a  realization  that  improvementa  In  the  Jury 
system  as  well  as  In  other  phases  of  Judicial 
administration  must  be  made  if  the  Jury 
system  is  to  be  retained  as  a  vital  part  or 
the  admlnUtratlon  of  JusUce  In  a  modern 
world. 


September  IS,  :V66 
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As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  I  oppose  the 
motion  to  make  H.R.  14765  the  pending 
business.  I  oppose  it  for  several  reasons: 
the  substance  of  several  tlUes  of  the  legis- 
lation are  either  ill  conceived,  uncon- 
stitutional or  inappropriate.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  point  up  some  of  the  difacui- 
ties  with  title  I.  Title  IV  has  what  ap- 
pears to  be  Irremedial  defects  and  much 
debate  will  be  directed  toward  this  ques- 
Uon  But  the  immediate  objection  which 
I  have  is  directed  toward  the  total  dis- 
regard of  orderly  procedures  In  the 
handling  of  this  legislation  and  most 
particularly  UUe  I  dealing  with  Federal 
jury  selection. 

The  amended  version  of  title  I  con- 
tained in  HR.  14765  is  coming  to  the  floor 
without  one  single  day  of  hearings  and 
only  two  short  executive  sessions  In  the 


Constitutional  RlghU  Subcommittee. 
That  presents  us  with  the  same  situation 
encountered  on  occasiitn  in  the  past.  We 
are  in  effect  going  to  (take  the  Senate  a 
committee  of  the  whole  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  attempt  to  write  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate!  If  this  biU  is  made 
the  pending  business. 

In  the  haste  to  get  M:tlon  on  this  title 
and  apparently  in  the  belief  that  by  tying 
it  to  civil  rights  legislation,  it  is  apt  to 
be  carried  along  by  the  tide  of  emotion 
rather  than  its  merits,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  been  forced  to 
depart  from  its  long  established  and  ap- 
propriate policy  of  referring  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Federal  judiciary  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  fotr  its  recommenda- 
tions and  advice.  , 

Very  few  bills  considered  by  this  body 
have  been  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  operation  of  iur  courts.  Nearly 
all  of  the  judges  whith  we  have  heard 
from  and  all  of  the  clerks  who  testified 
have  stressed  that  this  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judicial  Conference.  I 
similarly  urge  that  this  tiUe  should  be 
excised  from  the  bill  ajid  sent  to  the  con- 
ference for  conslderaHion  on  its  merits. 
There  are  several  vaild  reasons  for  fol- 
lowing this  course.  Ab  I  earlier  pointed 
out.  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  fol- 
lowed this  policy  sinM  the  creation  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  not  only  out  of 
respect  for  the  autor(Omy  of  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  but  also 
because  its  counsel  is  imperative  if  we 
are  to  evolve  legislation  whicli  meets  the 
judiciary's  needs.  i 

However,  in  regard  to  this  title,  the 
Attorney  General  has^  merely  said  that 
"I  can't  wait"  for  th^  Judicial  Confer- 
ence to  study  It.  "We  can't  live  with 
the  present  system.  ^*^E  need  this  legis- 
lation!" We  are  askejl  to  trade  orderly 
legislative  processes  for  expediency. 
And  we  see  members  of  this  body  seize 
upon  this  statement  tollustlfy  their  "Ac- 
tion now— not  the  (inlays  of  orderly 
practice"  position.  Anid  this  cavalier  at- 
titude refers  to  legisljation  which  isn't 
basically  a  civil  rights  issue  but  rather 
which  wiU  materially  iffect  the  working 
of  our  federal  judiciary,  the  cornerstone 
of  our  system  of  justice.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  should  adopt  this  leg- 
islation and  if  it  proves  unworkable,  we 
can  always  amend  it.,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  only  plausibly  course  to  follow 
and  the  only  legitimate  legislative  prac- 
tice requires  that  we  do  not  tinker  with 
the  judicial  system  uiWl  we  have  made 
a  conscientious  effort  to  ascertain  that 
the  course  we  are  following  is  not  only 
workable  but  also  represents  good  policy. 
And  It  cannot  be  argued  that  to  send 
the  title  to  the  confere^ice  will  be  to  bury 
it.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  evidenced  hil  concern  over  the 
workings  of  the  title,  fd»  a  few  weeks  ago 
Judge  Kaufman  of  K^ft  York  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  ofi  the  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury 
system,  and  evtn  ti^ough  traveling 
abroad,  Chief  Justice  warren  appointed 
the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
The  ccMnmittee  has  scheduled  a  meeting 
for  this  week  and  the  full  conference  is 
scheduled  to  meet  September  20.     At 


these  meetings,  this  title  can  be  thor- 
oughly and  expertly  considered.  Surely, 
the  entire  structure  of  American  jtiris- 
prudence,  carefully  constructed  over 
nearly  200  years,  will  not  collapse  if  this 
title  Is  not  enacted  into  law  In  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  reluctance  of  those  sup- 
porting this  title  to  allow  closer  scrutiny 
of  its  provisions  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
even  they  believe  it  will  not  stand  a  care- 
ful examination  by  those  expert  in  the 
workings  and  needs  of  the  jury  system. 
If  this  is  the  case,  no  stronger  argument 
can  be  made  for  deferring  any  further 
action  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  this  title 
pass  the  Senate  by  default.  It  files  in  the 
face  of  the  most  recent  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Conference  regard- 
ing jury  selection  and  in  the  face  of 
years  of  practical  experience  with  juries. 
It  needs  thoughtful  and  careful  consid- 
eration removed  from  the  emotional 
area  of  civil  rights  legislation.  Legisla- 
tive responsibility  dictates  that  we  follow 
our  established  policy  and  seek  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Judicial  Conference  regarding 
any  necessary  reform  of  the  Jury  system. 

Until  agreement  Is  reached  on  this 
point  and  several  other  major  defects  In 
the  bUl  are  corrected,  I  shall  continue  to 
oppose  the  motion  to  make  H.R.  14765 
the  pending  business  of  this  body. 

In  conclusion,  the  Federal  jury  system 
and  its  workings  are  a  legitimate  and 
desirable  subject  of  legislative  consid- 
eration and  action. 

In  1948  and  1957  the  Congress 
amended  the  jury  statutes.  No  further 
amendments  have  been  enacted,  since 
that  time,  notwithstanding  the  1960 
Judicial  Conference  report  and  the  ob- 
vious necessity  for  an  upward  revision 
in  jury  fees,  mileage,  and  expenses. 

This  Senator,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  will  lend  such  co- 
operation as  he  can  for  constructive 
review  on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  that  there  will  be  several 
substantial  and  important  revisions 
which  should  be  adopted. 

But,  Mr.  President,  such  proposals  for 
amendments  should  be  processed  pur- 
suant to  sound  legislative  practice. 

They  should  lie  referred  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  Its  study  and  such  com- 
ment and  report  as  it  may  choose  to 
make.  Representatives  of  that  Confer- 
ence should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  our  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
views. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  Federal  Bar 
Association,  and  such  other  professional 
societies  as  may  be  Interested  should  be 
given  similar  opportunity.  In  the  past 
they  have  given  valuable  assistance  and 
wise  counsel.  We  certainly  would  wel- 
come their  participation  again. 

There  should  be  full  hearings  before 
our  committee  and  on  a  bill  which  would 
have  for  Its  express  purpose  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  system  of  administration  of 
justice.  It  should  stand  on  Its  own 
merit  and  not  be  an  adjunct  of  a  many- 
titled  dvll  rights  bUI. 


These  conditions  have  not  been  met 
In  the  handling  of  this  title. 

ExBEsrr  I 
[The   Jury   system   In   the   Federal   courts. 
Cite  as  26  rUD.  409] 
Recommendations 
The  following  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  Jurors  and  operation  of 
the  Jury  system  constitute  the  conclusions 
of  the  Committee : 

I.  In  order  that  grand  and  petit  Jurors 
who  serve  In  United  States  district  courts 
may  be  truly  representative  of  the  com- 
munity, the  sources  from  which  they  are  se- 
lected should  include  all  economic  and  social 
groups  of  the  oonununlty.  The  Jury  list 
should  represent  as  high  a  degree  of  InteUl- 
gence,  morality.  Integrity,  and  common 
sense  as  possible. 

II.  The  choice  of  specific  sources  from 
which  names  of  prospective  Jurors  are  selected 
must  be  entrusted  to  the  clerk  and  Jury 
commissioner,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  district  Judge,  but  should  be  controUed 
by  the  foUowlng  considerations:  (1)  the 
sources  should  be  coordinated  to  Include  all 
groups  in  the  community;  (2)  economic  and 
social  status  including  race  and  color  should 
be  considered  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
venting discrimination  or  quota  selection; 
(3)  women  are  now  eligible  by  law  for  Jury 
service  in  federal  courta  and  they  should  be 
selected  and  called  to  serve  without  discrim- 
ination on  account  of  sex;  (4)  political  affili- 
ation should  be  Ignored;  (5)  generally  speak- 
ing, unsolicited  requests  of  persons  who  seek 
to  have  their  names  placed  upon  Jury  lists 
should  be  denied  and  unsolicited  reconunen- 
dations  of  names  should  not  be  recognized; 
and,  (6)  in  determining  the  parts  of  the 
district  from  which  Jurors  are  to  be  drawn,* 
the  courts  should  bear  In  mind  the  desira- 
bility of  conserving  the  time  of  Jurors  and 
preventing  exorbitant  travel  expense  to  the 
government. 

in.  The  statutory  requirement  that  fed- 
eral courta  must  observe  the  qualifications 
and  exemptions  prescribed  for  Jurors  In  the 
state  courta  has  been  abandoned,  and  Jurors 
should  now  be  called  without  regard  to  state 
qualifications. 

IV.  The  previously  recommended  legisla- 
tion for  Improving  the  method  of  Jury  selec- 
tion Is  again  endorsed.  It  provides:  (1)  final 
responsibility  and  choice  of  means  of  select- 
ing jurors  rest  with  the  district  Judge;  (2) 
the  names  of  all  prospective  Jurors  must  be 
chosen  under  the  direction  of  the  court  by  a 
Jury  commission,  consisting  of  the  clerk  and 
a  Jury  commissioner;  (3)  the  per  diem  com- 
pensation of  Jury  commissioners  be  Increased 
to  $10.00  per  day,  without  limitation  as  to 
the  number  of  days  which  can  be  served, 
plus  travel  and  subsistence  allowances;  (4) 
In  districta  where  the  full  time  of  the  com- 
missioner may  be  needed  for  the  adequate 
performance  of  his  duties,  the  court  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, appoint  a  full-time  salaried  Jury  com- 
missioner; (5)  In  selecting  names,  the  Jury 
commission  may  send  out  questionnaires, 
conduct  personal  interviews,  and  use  other 
procedures  to  determine  the  fitness  of  those 
under  consideration;  (6)  prospective  jurors 
willfully  falling  to  respond  or  falsely  answer- 
ing may  be  pimlsbed  for  contempt;  (7) 
throughout  the  entire  process  of  selection, 
the  commission  may  avail  itoelf  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
and  members  of  his  staff,  and  (8)  the  Jury 
commission  must  arrange  for  the  drawing 
from  the  names  of  qualified  jjersons,  of  the 
Jurors  who  ju«  to  be  summoned  for  the  vari- 
ous  terms  of  court,  and  at  least  one  member 
of  the  commission  must  participate  in  the 
drawing. 


>  See  28  U.S.C.A.  { 1866(a) . 
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V.  In  order  to  determine  wbetber  persons 
under  conslderatloB  tat  selection  as  Jurors 
poesess  the  required  qu*Uflc»tlons,  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that,  wben  practicable,  the  prac- 
tice should  be  followed  In  every  district  of 
requiring  each  proepectlve  Juror  to  answer  a 
questionnaire  and,  where  conditions  permit, 
to  be  personally  Interrlewed,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  prospective  jurors  who  appear  to 
be  clearly  qualified  or  disqualified  on  tbe 
face  of  the  questionnaire,  personal  interviews 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Where  such  practice 
Is  followed,  no  name  should  be  placed  It.  tbe 
Jury  boK  or  wheel,  or  added  to  the  Jury  Usts, 
until  tbe  Jury  commission,  from  Its  Investi- 
gation, Is  satisfied  that  the  Juror  Is  qualified. 
An  example  of  a  questionnaire  and  form  of 
letter  encloelns  It,  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee, Is  included  In  the  Report. 

VI.  An  opportunity  to  apply  In  writing  to 
be  excused  should  be  given  before  the  Juror 
appears  for  service.  If  the  Juror  does  not 
apply  in  advance,  but  Is  later  excused  on 
bis  own  request  after  being  summoned,  tbe 
Juror  should  not  be  paid,  either  per  diem, 
mileage  or  subsistence,  unless  the  excuse 
Is  one  which  he  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  present  before  he  appeared. 
In  the  latter  event,  the  matter  of  pajrmenta 
should  be  in  tbe  discretion  of  the  Judge. 

VII.  After  Jvirors  have  been  called  for 
service,  the  district  Judge  should  pass  upon 
excuses,  and  that  duty  should  not  be  dele- 
gated to  the  clerk  or  any  other  person. 

Viii.  Exclusion  from  the  Jury  panel  or 
from  Jury  service  of  classes  or  groups  should 
be  done  only  with  due  care  and  solely  by  a 
formal  written  order  of  the  court. 

IX.  Tbe  mechanics  of  Jury  selection  and 
the  form  and  content  of  records  in  the  office 
of  tbe  Jury  commission  should  be  given 
constant  and  careful  attention  by  tbe  court 
and  tbe  Jury  commission  to  the  end  that 
clerical  work  may  be  at  a  minimum  con- 
sistent with  efficiency. 

X.  Waste  In  the  time  of  the  jurors  and  In 
govemnvent  funds  can  be  avoided.  This  can 
be  accomplished  In  most  multiple-Judge 
courts  by  placing  In  the  chief  judge,  or  a 
Judge  designated  by  him,  assisted  by  the 
jtiry  commission,  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  Jury  selection,  and  of  the 
assignment  of  jurors.  In  metropolitan  dis- 
telcts,  jury  pools  can  be  used  to  advantage 
and  will  promote  the  Juror's  comfort  as  well 
as  economy  of  operation. 

XI.  Tbe  present  statute  authorizing  the 
court  to  order  jurors  to  be  summoned  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  Instead  of  by  per- 
sonal service  of  tbe  summons  is  satisfactory 
and  should  be  employed  uniformly  In  all 
districts.  The  use  of  certified  mall  Is  recom- 
mended as  being' cheaper  and  equally  satis- 
factory. I 

XII.  Tbe  assignment  toltrial  work  of  Jurors 
reporting  for  service  shoald  be  by  lot  from 
beginning  to  end.  All  Jury  pools  or  rotating 
systems  of  assigning  Jurors  should  operate  by 

Xm.  The  accommodations  of  courthouses 
should  be  such  that  Jurors  are  not  required  to 
wait  in  corridors  and  crowded  anterooms  to 
be  called  for  service.  If  a  jury  pool  system 
Is  used,  suitable  and  comfortable  waiting 
rooms  should  be  provided.  Adequate  ar- 
rangements for  tbe  comfort  of  women  jurors 
should  be  provided  and  no  Juror  sbotild  be 
kept  waiting  In  reserve  l>eyond  the  time  when 
It  can  be  ascertained  that  he  will  not  be 
needed  for. that  day. 

XIV.  The  use  of  talesmen  for  petit  juries, 
as  authorised  by  28  n.S.C.A.  {  1866(a)  should 
be  reduced  to  a  mlnlmxun. 

XV.  Ho  parson  should  be  required  to  serve 
as  either  a  grand  or  petit  juror  oftenei  than 
once  in  two  years.  The  law  presently  pro- 
vides that  a  petit  juror  may  be  ohaUenged 


If  he  has  previously  been  called  for  service 
within  a  year.* 

XVI.  AH  jurors  should  be  glTen  accurate 
Instruction  regarding  the  natxire  of  the  duties 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  To  this 
end  It  Is  recommended  that  the  district  Judge 
should  make  It  a  regular  practice  to  deliver 
general  and  carefully  prepared  oral  charges 
to  the  grand  jury  when  It  Is  Impanelled,  and 
to  give  all  petit  jtirors  Instructions  acquaint- 
ing them  with  the  general  natinw  of  their 
duties. 

A  handbook  for  petit  jurors  stating  in  sim- 
ple and  general  terms  the  duties  of  petit 
jurors,  originally  drafted  in  1943,  has  been 
recently  revised.  This  is  a  useful  device  for 
acquainting  petit  jurors  with  their  duties 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  for  use  by  the 
United  States  district  courts.  Its  use  Is  again 
recommended  by  tbe  Committee. 

XVII.  The  voir  dire  examination  of  trial 
jurors  by  the  judge  results  in  great  savings 
of  time  and  the  character  of  the  examination 
Is  thereby  much  improved.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  this  practice  be  followed 
In  all  districts  where  the  Jury  Is  selected  in 
tbe  presence  of  tbe  Judg^.* 

XVni.  Tbe  present  federal  practice,  which 
permits  the  trial  judge  to  Instruct  tbe  jury 
orally,  and  to  comment  upon  the  evidence. 
Is  an  outstanding  and  satisfactory  feature  of 
federal  procedure  and  should  be  preserved. 

XIX.  The  number  of  jurors  necessary  to 
dispose  of  pending  cases  may  be  somewhat 
reduced  by  full  utilization,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
coiu^,  of  the  provisions  of  existing  law  which 
permit  the  waiver  by  the  parties  of  their 
right  to  jury  trial  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  and  of  the  provisions  whlc^  permit 
the  parties  to  stipulate  for  trial  by  Juries  of 
less  than  12  persons  or  to  accept  verdicts  of 
a  majority  of  the  jurors  rather  than  unani- 
mous verdicts,  and  by  other  techniques  suc- 
cessfully used  in  some  districts  hereinafter 
described. 

XX.  Trial  jiux>rs  should.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  trial  judge,  be  permitted  to  take  notes 
for  use  In  their  deliberations  regarding  the 
evidence  presented  to  them  and  to  take  these 
notes  with  them  when  they  retire  for  their 
deliberations.  "When  permitted  to  be  taken, 
they  should  be  treated  as  confidential  be- 
tween the  Juror  making  them  and  his  fellow 
jurors. 

XXI.  The  subsistence  allowance  of  jurors 
who  are  required  to  remain  overnight  should 
be  Increased  from  $7.00  to  tlOOO per  day,  and 
the  dally  Interim  travel  allowance  should 
be  limited  to  wbat  the  juror  would  receive 
as  subsistence  allowance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  If  the  veneration  In  which  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  was  held  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  is  not  Illustrated  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
states  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  13 
Colonies  severed  their  bonds  with  the 
mother  country,  England,  the  fact  that 
colonists  had  been  denied  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  in  many  cases. 


'  28  U.S.C.A.  I  1869. 

*  "Examination  of  Jurors.  The  court  may 
permit  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  to  con- 
duct the  examination  of  prospective  Jurors 
or  may  Itself  conduct  the  examination.  In 
the  latter  event,  the  court  shall  permit  tbe 
parties  or  their  attorneys  to  supplement  the 
examination  by  such  further  Inquiry  as  It 
deems  proper  or  shall  itself  submit  to  the 
prospective  Jurors  such  additional  questions 
of  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  as  it  deems 
proper."  Fed Jt.ClvJ».  47(a),  28  UJB.CA..  See 
also,  FadJt.CrJ>.  a4(a),  18  VB.CJL 


Mr.  HRUSKA.   That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  that 
high  respect  for  the  right  of  trial  by 
Jury  is  not  further  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  the  Constitution: 

This  provision  of  article  HI: 

The  trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  In  Cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury;  and  such 
Trial  shall  be  held  In  the  State  where  tbe 
said  Crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 
Trial  shall  be  at  such  Place  or  Places  as  tbe 
Congress  may  by  Law  have  directed. 

This  provision  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment: 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  In  tbe  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  In  the  Militia,  when  In  actual 
service  In  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 

This  provision  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shaU  enjoy  tbe  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  Impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law. 

And  this  provision  of  the  seventh 
amendment : 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars, the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  those  four  con- 
stitutional provisions  do  not  also  consti- 
tute an  illustration,  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible fashion,  of  the  veneration  in  which 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  held  by  the 
Foimding  Fathers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  also  true.  The 
provisions  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  read  are  really  a  reflection 
by  the  drafters  of  their  regard  for  cen- 
turies of  development  of  the  jiUTr  system. 
The  administration  of  that  jury  system 
had  been  abused  by  the  royalty  of  Eng- 
land in  its  administration.  For  that  rea- 
son the  writers  of  the  Constitution 
wanted  to  put  those  provisions  into  our 
organic  law.  It  was  their  intention  to 
insure  that  such  abuses  could  not  happen 
to  them  under  the  self-governing  status 
which  they  were  acquiring  by  adoption 
of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  if  he  shares  the  conviction  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that, 
of  the  several  functions  of  Government, 
the  obligation  to  administer  justice  is  the 
most  sacred  of  all. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  the  guarantee  of 
our  freedoms  and  liberties.  There  can- 
not be  any  question  about  that,  for  with- 
out Justice  properly  administered,  we 
would  have  anarchy.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  enjoy  liberty  and  freedom 
without  the  guarantee  of  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  Justice. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  it  Is  Just  as 
essential  to  have  as  jurors  in  the  courts, 
both  grand  jurors  and  petit  Jurors,  per- 
sons of  high  character,  persons  of  high 
intelligence,  and  persons  of  high  Integ- 
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rlty,  as  it  is  to  have  |u<lses  possessing 
those  qualities?  { 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yea,  In  my  remarks 
I  have  developed  that  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator,  in  his 
opening  remarks,  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  having  Jurors  of  high  caliber.  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  the  Committee  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Jury  System  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  has  not  stated  this 
to  be  the  ideal  for  jurors  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that  Ju- 
rors who  serve  in  the  d  «trict  courts  of  the 
United  States  should  b;  drawn  from  every 
economic  and  social  grcitip  In  the  commu- 
nity, without  regard  to  jace,  color,  or  poli- 
tics; and  that  those  chpcen  to  serve  as  ju- 
rors should  possess  as  high  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, morality,  integrity,  and  common  sense 
as  can  be  found  by  the  persons  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  the  selections. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yei,  that  was  one  of 
the  recommendations:  and,  of  course, 
that  same  language  and  same  import  is 
to  be  found  in  some  qf  the  cases  which 
have  been  decided  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  ithe  Senator  if  the 
Committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference  on 
the  Operation  of  the  Jlury  System  in  the 
Federal  courts  did  notj  also  go  on  record 
assaying:  I 

The  jury  list  should  -^present  as  high  a 
degree  of  IntelUgence,  morBlity,  integrity, 
and  common  sense  as  pdseible. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Thjt  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  ^le  Senator  if  title 
I  of  the  bill  does  nob  provide  that  the 
names  of  the  persons  \i>  go  into  the  Jury 
wheel  shall  be  selected  at  random  from 
registration  lists  of  voprs;  and  if  selec- 
tion "at  random"  is  nolt  selecting  a  juror, 
in  the  words  of  the  dittionary,  "without 
an  aim  or  a  purpose"  to  acquire  as  high 
a  degree  of  intelligeriae,  moraUty,  and 
character  as  possible.  < ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Tttftt  is  true.  It 
makes  the  voting  list  ^Xid  the  jury  wheel 
the  sole  source  of  the  pprsons  who  are  se- 
lected for  jury  servick  without  any  of 
that  necessary  selectlvitsr  which  is  an  im- 
perative required  by  Uhe  Constitution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  hot  true  that  if 
title  I  were  enacted,  md  a  Juror  of  the 
highest  possible  intelligence  were  ob- 
tained. It  would  be  piirely  by  accident? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Thit  is  correct.  The 
CMnposition  of  any  juJy  would  be  left  to 
chance.  ! 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  wheth- 
er, if  title  I  were  enacted,  and  a  juror  of 
the  highest  principles  ^  of  morality  were 
chosen,  that  would  als3  be  purely  by  ac- 
cident. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Thiit  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  further  ask  the  Sena- 
tor whether,  if  title  I  (were  enacted,  and 
a  Juror  of  the  highesti  possible  hitegilty 
were  chosen,  it  would!  be  purely  by  ac- 
cident. I 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Thdt  Is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  |the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  not  agree  kith  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  the  sad  conclu- 
sion that  title  I  is  drawn  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  certain  that  the  practice 
now  existing  in  the  Fe4«ral  courts,  which 
is  directed  toward  getting  jurors  of  the 


highest  possible  character,  morality,  in- 
telligence, and  commonsense,  shall  be 
frustrated? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  believe  that 
this  would  be  the  result.  While  It  is  not 
its  apparent  or  declared  purpose,  that 
would  be  the  outcome  If  this  measure 
were  to  become  law  and  were  applied 
pursuant  to  its  provisions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebrsiska  is  aware  of  the  principle 
of  law  which  declares  that  evei-y  sane 
man  must  be  presumed  to  intend  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  acts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  not  the  natural 
consequence  of  title  I  be  that  Jurors  of 
the  highest  possible  intelligence,  charac- 
ter, and  morality  would  not  necessarily 
be  chosen  to  serve? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  would  tend  to  be 
the  result. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  if  title  I  does  not  provide  that 
the  jury  commission  cannot  base  its  se- 
lection of  names  to  go  into  the  jury  wheel 
upon  anything  except  the  answers  of  the 
jurors  to  the  questionnaire. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   That  is  found  in  section  1866. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  that  provision, 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  designed  for 
the  purpose,  would  have  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  preventing  Jury  officials 
from  exercising  their  God-given  facul- 
ties in  the  selection  of  jurors? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  inescapable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  title  I  not  provide 
that  the  Judge  cannot  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  Jurors  as  specified  in 
the  bill,  other  than  upon  "objective  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  jury  commission"? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, with  the  exception  of  subsection  2 
of  section  1866,  and  in  that  case  not  even 
objective  evidence  will  be  received,  nor 
can  it  be  considered  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  prospective  Juror  Is  unable  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language.  That  Is  held  sacrosanct 
and  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the 
juror  qualification  form. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Judge  is  absolutely 
forbidden  by  title  I  to  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  determining  wheth- 
er a  person  possesses  that  qualification — 
the  ability  to  read  and  write. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  respect  to  other 
qualifications,  is  not  the  Judge  forbidden 
by  the  bill  to  receive  any  evidence  or  to 
consider  any  evidence  in  open  court  ex- 
cept evidence  of  an  "objective"  character 
obtained  by  the  Jury  commissioner? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; and  the  Information  contained  on 
the  qualification  form  could  be  brief  and 
very  sketchy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  know  of  any  present  law  un- 
der which  a  Judge  is  forbidden  to  hear 
proof  from  any  source  whatever? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  search  my 
memory  in  vain,  I  think,  to  recall  any 
law  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  not  draw  the  deduction  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  does, 
that  the  natural  consequences  of  title  I 
of  the  bill,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  judge,  will  be  that 
the  judge  can  no  longer  exercise  his 
God-given  faculties  in  passing  upon  the 
qualifications  of  jurors? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  will  be  its  effect. 
That  will  be  its  consequence  with  very 
limited  exceptions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  If  title 
I  is  not  a  repudiation  of  the  ideal  toward 
which  the  Federal  courts  have  been 
striving — to  obtain  jurors  not  only  from 
all  segments  of  society,  but  also  jurors 
who  are  of  high  intelligence,  morality, 
integrity,  and  commonsense. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
An  anomaly  is  contained  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  to  which  I  should  like  to  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

It  provides  that  any  person  sh^  be 
qualified  to  serve  on  juries  in  the  district 
courts,  with  four  exceptions,  the  second 
of  which  is  that  he  is  unable  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  imderstand  the  English 
language.  I  have  found  it  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  understano  why  this  requirement 
is  included. 

Why  is  it  that  he  would  be  disqualified 
from  serving  on  a  jury  if  he  is  unable  to 
read,  write,  speak,  and  imderstand  the 
English  language?  Why  can  he  not 
serve  if  he  understands  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, the  Indian  language,  or  any  other 
language?  The  underlying  reason  must 
be  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  imder- 
stand what  is  going  on  in  the  courtroom. 

I  think  one  can  envision  that  the 
method  which  is  used  to  fill  the  master 
wheel  will  result  in  a  number  of  func- 
tionally illiterate  people  *eing  called. 
They  will  not  be  capable  mfchtally,  or  by 
virtue  of  education,  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  the  courtroom,  particularly 
in  these  days  when  the  cases  in  Federal 
courts  are  becoming  more  complex  and 
contain  many  issues  of  fact. 

Functional  illiteracy  is  something 
about  which  we  talk  about  in  this  body 
when  we  discuss  education.  However, 
in  the  context  of  the  pending  bill  it  is 
not  recognized,  not  even  as  a  legitimate 
reason  for  keeping  a  man  off  a  Federal 
jury  charged  with  administering  Justice. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  know  that  during  the 
hearings  on  this  title,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  requested  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  consent 
to  the  deletion  of  title  I  from  the  bill  and 
its  referral  to  the  judicial  conference? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  been  apprised 
of  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  not  the  Attorney 
General  refuse  to  accede  to  that  request 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

And  did  not  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  travel  by  Jet  plane,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  to  Montreal.  Can- 
ada, and  speak  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  which  speech  he  said  that 
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It  was  absolutely  essential  for  him  to  have 
the  bill  passed  at  onoe? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. He  said  that  he  could  not  wait.  He 
indicated  that  we  must  pass  this  legis- 
lation, and  we  must  pass  It  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
fn»n  Nebraska  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  ttiat  a  very  high 
percentage  of  all  litigation  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  is  litigation  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   The  Senator  is  corrert. 

Mr.  EKVIN.  Can  the  Senator  frtm 
Nebraska  enlighten  the  Senator  frcm 
North  CaroUna  as  to  why  the  chief  legal 
officer  of  the  United  States  wants  to  have 
a  bill  passed  to  make  it  certain  that— in- 
stead of  juries  being  composed  of  persjns 
of  high  character,  intelligence,  and  in- 
tegrity— the  best  we  could  hope  for 
would  be  Juries  of  average  ignorance? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  While  I  do  not  im- 
pugn the  Attorney  General's  motives, 
that  is  what  could  result  if  the  bill  were 
to  became  law,  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  the  practice  now, 
In  selecting  persons  for  servic?  on  Fed- 
eral Jiuies.  to  select  persons  of  high  in- 
telligence, good  moral  character,  and  a 
high  sense  of  civic  responsibility? 

Bffr.  HRUSKA.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

TGCtf 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  If  there  is  a  single  syllable  in 
title  I  which  undertakes  to  prescribe  any 
qualifications  for  Federal  jurors  based 
upon  character,  except  those  provisions 
prohibiting  service  by  persons  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  a  crime  defined  as  a 
fdony  under  Federal  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  addition,  of  course,  to  being  21  years  of 
age  and  a  resident  of  the  district  for  a 
year,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  if  under  the  bill  a 
notorious  keeper  of  a  bawdy  house  would 
not  have  an  absolute  right  to  have  her 
name  placed  in  a  Jury  wheel  if  her  name 
were  selected  at  random  from  the  regis- 
tration list. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  except  for  the  peremptory 
challenges  that  are  available,  she  would 
serve  on  the  jury. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  a  person  who  had 
been  convicted  a  himdred  times  to  petty 
larceny,  a  misdemeanor,  would  have  an 
absolute  right,  under  the  bill,  to  have 
his  name  placed  in  the  jury  box,  if  he 
were  selected  at  random  from  the  regis- 
tration list. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
fr<Mn  Nebraska  agree  with  the  Seriator 
ft<Hn  North  Carolina  that  those  provl- 
vlsions  debase  the  Jury  system  In  the 
Federal  courts? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  of  the  proposi- 
tions I  dwelt  <m  In  my  preceding  re- 
marks deals  with  the  potential  debusing 
of  the  quall^  of  Federal  Juries. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  was  desirous  of  asking  these 
questions  In  order  to  highlight  why  title 
I  of  the  bill  Is  reprehensible. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
more  question:  Is  it  not  well  established, 
by  a  multitude  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 


preme Court  of  the  Uhlted  States  and 
by  a  multitude  of  decisions  of  State 
courts,  that  if  a  man  of  a  certain  race 
is  tried  for  a  crime  and  men  of  his  race 
have  been  systematically  excluded  from 
grand  or  petit  Jiirlee,  his  conviction  is 
unconstitutional  and  is  to  be  set  aside? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. There  have  been  a  number  of 
cases  which  spell  this  out  very  clearly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  state  that  I 
wrote  a  decision  to  that  effect,  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  In  the  case  of  State  ver- 
sus Speller. 

Because  of  these  decisions,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
whether  he  agrees  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  passing  the  bill  in  order  to  avoid 
racial  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
Juries. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  that 
respect. 

Letter  after  letter  from  the  58  Judges 
of  the  several  district  courts  to  whom 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  followed  by  a  second 
letter  jointly  signed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  said,  in  effect: 


CurvoBS  P.  Cam,  XIJ3.  Senator  from  the 
State  ot  New  Jersey. 

Pbank  CHumcH,   VS.  Senator   from  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  2l8t  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  NaUons: 
James  Booeevelt,  of  California. 
Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota. 
Mrs.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Oeorge  L.  KUllon,  of  California. 
Harding  F.  Bancroft,  of  New  York. 

U.S.  Attornit 
John  P.  Hyland,  of  CaUfornla,  to  be  UJ3.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  California 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  to  fill  a  new  position, 
to  become  effective  September  18.  1966,  cre- 
ated by  PubUc  Law  89-372  approved  March 
18,  1966. 

UJ3.  MAasHAL 
Wayne  B.  Colbum,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years,  to  fill  a  new 
position,  to  become  effective  September  18, 
1966,  created  by  Public  Law  89-373  approved 
March  18.  1966. 


Why  Is  It  that  we  have  such  a  bUl?  We  see 
no  necessity  for  It.  We  are  getting  along 
well.  There  Is  no  complaint.  We  are  getting 
good  Juries.  We  are  getting  proper  admln- 
IstraUon  of  Justice. 

They  cannot  see  why  any  such  sweep- 
ing, revolutionary  change  in  the 
mechanics  of  selecting  Juries  should  be 
proposed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment,  without  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska losing  his  right  to  the  fioor. 

If  title  I  is  defeated— as  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be — the  bench  smd  the  bar 
and  the  litigants  of  America  will  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  has 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  discover 
and  point  out  the  defects  in  title  I. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  gracious  remarks. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  tlie 
Senate  September  13  (legislative  day  of 
September?).  1986: 

FxDKRAi.  Power  Commission 
John  A.  Carver,  Jr..  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  fOT  the 
remainder   of   the    term   expiring   June   22, 
1968. 

>■         ^m^         »■ 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.vY,  September  13, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BocGS) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  commimlcatlon 
from  the  Speaker: 

Thk  Speaker's  Hoom, 
House  op  Repbesentatives, 

September  13.  1966. 
I  hereby   designate   the  Honorable   Halb 
BoGos  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
JOBK  W.  McCormack. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A2i4.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  xmtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  14.  1966.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  13  (legislative  day  of 
September  7),  1966: 

UNtriD  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  21st  session  of  the  General  Aiaembly 
of  the  United  Nations: 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  ol  BUnoU. 

Jamea  M.  Nabrit.  Jr,  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

William  C.  Poster,  ol  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


PRAYER 

Rev.  Oble  L.  Harrup.  senior  pastor. 
First  Assembly  of  God,  Alexandria,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and 
thy  tfwughta  ahaU  be  established. — 
Proverbs  16:  3. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
that  Thou  didst  raise  up  this  Nation  for 
an  eternal  purpose. 

We  need  Thy  help  today  as  much  as 
any  time  in  our  history.  We  pray  that 
Thou  will  bless  our  President  and  these 
leaders  of  our  Nation.  Give  them  a  wis- 
dom that  exceeds  the  academic.  Help 
them  to  make  wise  and  courageous  de- 
cisions; decisions  based  upon  truth  and 
equity.  Such  decisions  may  not  always 
be  popular  with  the  multitude,  but  above 
all  we  seek  to  please  Thee. 

We  pray  for  a  spiritual  awakening 
throughout  our  Nation.  It  is  still  true 
that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 


September  13,  1 

For  the  answer  to 
thank  Thee  through 
Lord.    Amen. 


these  requests  we 
^esus  Christ  our 


THE    JOUftNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  i  toceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  arproved. 
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SUNDRY  MESSAGIIB  PROM  THE 
PRESIDSNT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  ills  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  foQlowing  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  follov^tng  titles: 
On  September  8,  icide : 

HJl.  1822.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Won 
Loy  J\ing.  I 

On  September  9.  1G|46: 

HJl.  2681.  An  act  for  Uie  relief  of  Sidney 
S.  Shapiro  and  Shirley  ^aplro. 
On  September  10,  D966 : 

HJl.  1483.  An  act  for  tl^e  relief  of  the  John 
V.  Boland  Construction  Oo.;  and 

HJl.  13703.  An  act  tl>  make  technical 
amendments  to  titles  19  $nA  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  CX)Iumbla  Code. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  th(e  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  h&<^  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  Bouse  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  420.  An  act  to  amloid  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  commissioning 
of  male  persons  In  the  Riagular  Army  In  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Ariay  Medical  Special- 
ist Corps,  the  Regular  ttevy  In  the  Nurse 
Corps  and  the  Regular  Atr  Force  with  a  view 
to  designation  as  Air  ForQe  nurses  and  medi- 
cal specialists,  and  for  cither  purposes;  and 

HJt.  11488.  An  act  to  kUthorlze  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  In  lihe  Medical  Service 
Corpe  of  the  Regular  A*my,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  arlilounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  oh  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  77)  entitled 
"(^ncurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  hearings 
on  supplemental  foreign  assistance  for 
Vietnam  for  fiscal  1966." 


COMMUNICATION  ] 
OP    THE 


iOM  THE  CLERK 
lOUSE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tiempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  CHerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: I 

StVTXMBER  13,  1966. 

The  Honorable  the  Speaiuh. 
House  of  Representatives. \  \ 

Sn:  I  have  the  honor*  to  transmit  here- 
with a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  received 
In  the  Clerk's  office  at  9  p.m.  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1966.  and  said  to  contain  H.R.  6926, 
an  act  to  strengthen  the  iflnandal  condition 
of  the  employees'  Ufa  Insurance  fund 
created  by  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1964,  to  provide  certain 
adjustments  In  amounts  pf  group  life  and 


group  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Insurance  imder  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  a  veto  message  thereon. 
Respectfully  yours. 

RAu>a  R.  Roberts. 
*         Clerfc,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


EMPLOYEES'  LIFE  INSURANCE 
FUND— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITEaS 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  495) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than  8 
weeks,  I  am  forced  to  return  a  bill  with- 
out my  approval  because  it  is  inflationary. 

The  bill  I  am  now  returning— H.R. 
6926 — would  incresise  life  insurance  cov- 
erage for  Federal  employees  by  over  30 
percent — at  an  annual  cost. to  the  tax- 
payer of  $90  million.  If  we  were  to  ex- 
tend equivalent  increases  in  fringe  bene- 
fits to  all  American  workers,  we  would  be 
fueling  the  fires  of  inflation  l^  nearly  |3 
billion. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  reduce  low  priority  Federal 
spending  in  other  areas,  this  bill  cannot 
be  justified. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  urging  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  exercise  restraint,  this 
bill  would  set  a  double  standard  for  ex- 
ecutive branch  employees  and  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress — at  the 
request  of  the  employee  unions — has  al- 
ready added  almost  $300  million  more 
tlian  I  requested  to  tills  year's  cost  of 
civilian  pay,  this  bill  cannot  be  supported. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  average  Fed- 
eral civilian  salary  rose  by  nearly  75  per- 
cent— from  about  $4,000  a  year  to  about 
$7,000  a  year.  Since  life  Insurance  Is 
geared  to  the  annual  salary,  this  means 
that  insurance  has  also  increased  by  75 
percent.  Over  the  same  period,  the  aver- 
age pay  of  a  factory  worker  increased  47 
percent. 

Since  I  have  been  President,  there  have 
been  four  successive  civilian  pay  in- 
creases— and  four  insurance  increases. 
The  total  cost  of  these  increases  has 
amounted  to  over  $2  billion. 

In  addition,  there  liave  been  very  large 
increases  in  survivor  benefits  under  the 
Federal  employees'  retirement  system. 
This  is  equivalent  to  added  insurance. 
In  the  case  of  a  typical  employee,  the 
widow's  survivorship  annuity  lias  risen 
by  94  percent  since  1964. 

These  Increased  benefits  must  be  pro- 
tected. They  must  not  be  eroded  by 
inflation. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress my  recommendations  on  the  Fed- 
eral employee  insurance  program.  My 
recommendations  are  fair  and  respon- 
sible. They  would  increase  maximum 
coverage  for  employees  in  the  upper 
grades  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  and  they 
would  provide  for  an  actuarially  sound 
funding  of  the  insurance  program. 

The  House  of  Representatives  initially 
approved  my  bill.  The  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  ex- 
panded the  benefits  of  the  bill  beyond 


acceptable  limits.  Its  action  raised  the 
annual  cost  of  this  program  from  the 
$12  million  I  had  proposed  to  $90  million. 
It  increased  the  maximum  coverage — 
which  would  be  applicable  only  to  high 
level  executive  branch  employees  and 
Members  of  the  Congress — from  the 
$30,000  we  had  proposed  to  $42,000. 

The  Senate  acted  on  this  bill  without 
the  l)enefit  of  any  debate.  The  House 
then  accepted  the  Senate  version  with 
virtually  no  debate. 

The  bill  goes  far  beyond  my  recom- 
mendations— and  far  l)eyond  anything 
the  American  taxpayer  should  be  asked 
to  pay  for  at  this  time. 

One  point  should  be  made  clear.  Gov- 
ernment group  life  insurance  was  never 
intended  to  meet  an  employee's  insur- 
ance needs  entirely.  It  is — like  other 
employee  life  insurance  plans — meant 
only  to  supplement  his  private  coverage. 

Further,  insurance  for  Government 
employees  cannot  be  considered  in  isola- 
tion from  other  federally  provided  bene- 
fits. It  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
total  pay  and  fringe  benefits  an  employee 
receives.  Piecemeal  increases  in  life  in- 
surance, without  considering  other  bene- 
fits, will  inevitably  result  in  a  compen- 
sation program  that  is  unsound  and 
inequitable. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  sus- 
tain 67  montiis — 5^  years — of  economic 
growth  and  stability.  And  every  Ameri- 
can has  benefited.  Yet  this  imparalleled 
prosperity  has  created  new  pressures  on 
our  economy.  That  is  why,  4  days  ago, 
I  proposed  a  four-point  program  of  im- 
mediate action  for  the  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  the  American 
people. 

One  crucial  aspect  of  this  program  is 
a  substantial  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. Many  Members  of  Congress  share 
my  belief  that  our  anti-inflationary  ef- 
forts must  include  restraints  on  spend- 
ing. The  measure  I  veto  today  is  totally 
Inconsistent  with  our  common  goals. 

I  deeply  regret  that  disapproval  of  this 
bill  has  the  effect  of  deferring  an  increase 
in  lx)th  agency  and  employee  contribu- 
tions. I  would  gladly  approve  a  bill 
which  enacted  this  provision,  and  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  in  maximum  in- 
surance coverage  up  to  level  H  of  the 
Federal  executive  salary  schedule — now 
$30,000.  I  also  regret  the  delay  in  clar- 
ifying the  application  of  Federal  insur- 
ance law  with  respect  to  reemployed 
annuitants.  I  have  directed  the  Attorney 
General  to  take  every  possible  action  to 
clarify  this  matter  under  existing  law. 

In  returning  tills  measure,  I  do  so  in 
the  h<H)e  that  Congress  will  adopt  the 
insurance  proposals  I  submitted  earlier. 
Such  a  measure  would  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible. It  would  be  consistent  with  the 
wage-price  guideposts.  I  would  be  proud 
to  sign  it. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  September  12,  1966. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  objections  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  spread  at  large  upon  the 
Joiu-nal. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  bill  and  message  be  referred  to 
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the  Ccamnlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  motion  was  agreed  ta 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  FACnJTIES 
ACT— MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

The  SM!AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  a  mt^ssage 
frtra  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  vljw  of 
the  message  from  the  President,  I  believe 
the  Members  should  be  present.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  t3  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  278) 


Abernctby 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Pool 

Albert 

Hagen.  CallT. 

PoweU 

Andrews, 

Hanna 

Puclnskl 

Olenn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Qule 

A«pln*U 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rees 

Bandfitn 

Hathaway 

Relnecke 

Boland 

Hubert 

Reanlck 

Bolllns 

Helstoski 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Burton,  ntab 

Hicks 

Rodlno 

OaUAway 

Holiaeld 

Rogers,  Tex. 

OeUer 

Holland 

Roncallo 

Cleveland 

Huot 

Roybal 

Colmer 

Jones.  N.C. 

St  Germain 

Oonywa 

Karth 

St.  Onge 

Corman 

Keith 

Saylor 

Craley 

Keogh 

Scott 

Curtln 

King,  N.Y. 

Senner 

I>aTla,aa. 

Landrum 

Sickles 

Dnnt 

McCuUoch 

Sisk 

Dlckinsoa 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Dlgga 

McVlcker 

Stratton 

Donohue 

Iffacdonald 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dom 

IfBoOregor 

Todd 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

UMibBn 

ToU 

Edmondaon 

Martin.  Ala. 

Tunney 

Evan*,  Oolo. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Tupper 

Fallon 

Matblaa 

Tuteo 

Varbateln 

May 

UdaU 

FaaeeU 

Michel 

VanDeerlln 

lUher 

Mlnlsh 

Vigortto 

Wynt 

Morns 

Walker.  Mlas. 

FontOeraldR 

.  Morrison 

Walkrr,  H.  Mez 

Ford, 

Morton 

Weltner 

WUllamD. 

Murray 

White.  Idaho 

Frellnghuysen 

Nix 

Wldnall 

Prledel 

O'Konskl 

Wtllln 

Oallagber 

ONeUl,  Mass. 

Wolff 

Oarmatz 

PeUy 

Wright 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Phllbln 

Zablockl 

and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to 

be  printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Ccmgress  of  the  United  States: 

The  decade  since  1956  has  been  one 
of  imprecedented  eftorts  in  health  re- 
search— and  In  future  years,  our  com- 
mitment to  this  vital  field  will  grow. 

Success  for  our  research  efforts  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  dedication  of 
thousands  of  professional  researchers 
across  the  Nation,  but  upon  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  facilities  available  to  them. 

Realizing  this,  the  Congress,  through 
the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act,  has 
provided  since  1956  more  than  1.330 
matching  grants  totaling  over  $360  mil- 
lion for  the  construction  or  renovation 
of  research  space. 

I  believe  this  program  is  an  impressive 
example  of  the  commitment  of  our 
people  to  better  health — and  of  our  suc- 
cess In  pursuit  of  that  national  goaL 

It  Is  with  pride,  therefore,  that  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Information  of  the  Congress, 
the  10th  annual  report  of  the  Surgeon 
General  summarizing  our  accomplish- 
ments imder  the  Health  Research  Facil- 
ities Act,  as  amended. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  September  13, 1966. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  318  Members  have  EUiswered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HEALTH  RESEARCH  FACIUTIES 
ACT— MESSAGE  FliOM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  496) 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  traapore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which,  without  objection,  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 


DESIGNATION  OF  DAM  BEING  CON- 
STRUCTED  ON   THE   ALLEGHENY 
RIVER,  PA.,  AS  THE  KINZUA  DAM, 
AND  THE  LAKE  TO  BE  FORMED  BY 
SUCH     DAM     IN     PENNSYLVANIA 
AND  NEW   YORK   AS   THE  ALLE- 
GHENY RESERVOIR 
Mr.    CLARK.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3625)  to  des- 
ignate the  dam  being  constructed  on  the 
Allegheny   River,   Pa.,   as  the   "Kinzua 
Dam,"  and  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  such 
dam  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  as 
the  "Allegheny  Reservoir." 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebiU? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Record 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  this 
Is  not  the  same  bill  as  is  presently  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  enact- 
ment of  which  Is  essential  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  dedication  of  this  very  impor- 
tant dam  In  Pennsylvania  is  scheduled 
to  take  place  this  weekend,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  name  of  the  dam  be 
established  in  order  to  properly  facili- 
tate the  dedication.    Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  CLARK.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    There  is  no  expendi- 
ture of  fimds  involved  in  this  bill.    Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  CLARK.    None  whatsoever. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    This  bill  is  identical, 
Is  it  not,  with  that  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
Johnson]  on  the  House  side? 
Mr.  CLARK.    Yes,  It  Is. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  By  what 
name  is  this  project  known  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  Under  what  name  were  the 
funds  appropriated? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Johnson] 
who  Is  the  sponsor  of  slmlllar  legisla- 
tion, to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  the  gentleman, 
the  present  name  of  the  dam  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
the  Allegheny  River  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Out  of  deference  to  the  local  Indians  and 
the  fact  that  the  site  is  at  Kinzua,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Cornplanter  Tribe,  we  are  changing  the 
name  of  the  dam  to  "Kinzua  Dam"  and 
the  reservoir  to  "Allegheny  Reservoir." 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  to  designate  the 
Allegheny  River  Dam  and  Reservoir  the 
"Kinzua  Dam  and  Allegheny  Reservoir" 
Is  a  companion  bill  to  the  one  that  I  In- 
troduced and  I  want  to  takj  just  a  few 
minutes  to  comment  about  the  naming 
of  this  project. 

The  entire  project  is  on  lands  of  the 
Cornplanter  and  Seneca  Indians  and 
where  the  historical  village  of  Kinzua 
stood  for  many  years.  The  name  Kinzua 
comes  from  the  Indian  word  "Kenque" 
which  I  have  been  told  means  "place  of 
many  fishes." 

Ever  since  the  project  was  first  dis- 
cussed back  in  1937  and  1938,  it  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  "Kinzua  Dam" 
and  I  think  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  it  be  called  the  Kinzua  Dam  as  a 
token  of  recognition  of  our  Indian  citi- 
zens and  their  contribution. 

This  great  project  will  not  only  provide 
flood  control  and  streamflow  control  but 
also  a  vast  recreational  potential.  There 
Is  an  ever-increasing  need  for  whole- 
some outdoor  recreation  facilities  de- 
manded by  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation and  this  project  will  meet  this 
need. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Congress 
has  gone  on  record  to  name  this  im- 
mensely valuable  project  the  "Kinzua 
Dam  and  Allegheny  Reservoir." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
So  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NASA'S  GEMINI  11  MISSION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  NASA's 
Gemini  11  mission,  our  ninth  manned 
mission  of  the  Gemini  series,  Is  presently 
making  its  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  Gemini  program,  and  the  overall 
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Effort  of  placing  a 
;hls  decade.    A  few 


manned  space  flight 
man  on  the  moon  in 
moments  ago.  Astronaut  Gordon  came 
back  into  the  spacecraft  after  conducting 
our  fifth  series  of  extravehicular  opera- 
tions. Yesterday  the  Gemini  11  crew 
successfully  accompllBhed  the  first  ren- 
dezvous and  docking  in  space  within  one 
revolution,  by  far  the  quickest  of  any 
rendezvous  attempted  to  date.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  at  th}i  point  in  the  mis- 
sion that  the  Gemini  Jl  flight  is  follow- 
ing the  planned  schedule  of  events  closer 
than  any  other  Geniinl  flight  to  date. 
The  next  2  days  will  4ee  the  accomplish- 
ment of  still  other  milestones. 


DISTRICT    OP    COUJMBIA    APPRO- 
PRIATION IplLL,  1967 

Mr.  NATCHER.  l4r.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  176$6)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  aijid  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  qr  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  Wstrict  for  the  fls- 
cal  year  ending  Jund  30,  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  jpendlng  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  dejite  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  2  houfs,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wis<i()nsln  [Mr.  Davis] 
and  myself.  1 1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqd^st  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentudcyl 

Tliere  wajs  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pkt)  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  mojtlon  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TBX  COMMITTER  Or  TBX  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  H(iuse  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Ijrhlon  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  HJl.  17636.  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chaii-. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  di^jensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ItJnder  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  houf*  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin!  [Mr.  Davis]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  ttlour.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Mntleman  from 
Kentucky.  ] 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mi  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  submit 
for  your  approval  the;  annual  District  of 
Columbia  appropriations  bill  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1967. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  serve  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Budget  with  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GiAiMO],  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis ],  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvaaia  [Mr.  McDade], 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Kir. 
McFall].  All  of  thi«e  gentlemen  are 
outstanding  Members  of  the  House  and 
have  rendered  excellent  service  as  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommitjtiee. 


We  carefully  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $423,903,800  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  we  recommend  to  the  House 
that  the  sum  of  $380,650,600  be  approved. 
This  is  the  largest  amount  ever  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  budget.  The  amount 
that  we  recommend  for  fiscal  year  1967 
is  $15,299,214  more  than  the  total 
amount  approved  for  fiscal  year  1966  and 
$43,253,200  below  the  1967  estimates. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  financed  out  of  five 
funds;  a  general  fund,  a  highway  fund, 
a  water  fund,  a  motor  vehicle  parking 
fund,  and  a  sanitary  sewage  works  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  $49  million  for  the 
general  fund;  $2,146,000  for  the  water 
fund,  and  $1,248,000  for  the  sanitary 
sewage  works  fund.  The  maximum  Fed- 
eral pajrment  authorized  at  this  time  is 
$50  million  and  the  amount  recom- 
mended is  the  largest  amount  ever  rec- 
ommended by  this  committee. 

Hearings  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  started  on  March  21  and  con- 
tinued imtll  April  29.  As  a  general  rule, 
Mr.  Chairman,  hearings  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  budget  always  begin  before 
the  month  of  March  and  when  concluded 
the  bill  Is  presented  to  the  full  commit- 
tee and  then  to  the  House  for  final  ap- 
proval. This  year  we  started  late  and 
after  concluding  the  hearings  held  up  the 
bill  for  months  In  order  to  see  if  addi- 
tional revenue  would  be  approved,  which 
would  place  this  budget  in  balance.  The 
members  of  our  committee  were  disap- 
pointed when  this  budget  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  out  of  balance  and  as  you 
know.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third 
consecutive  year  that  an  unbalanced 
budget  has  been  submitted  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967  was  out  of  balance  $23,021,000 
in  the  general  fxmd  and  $12,876,000  in 
the  highway  fund.  This  makes  a  total  of 
$35,897,000.  The  budget  was  predicated 
on  revenues  to  be  generated  through  ad- 
ditional taxes,  a  formula  Federal  pay- 
ment, and  this  year  additional  loan  au- 
thorization for  the  highway  fund,  all  of 
which  require  congressional  action  be- 
fore they  become  effective. 

The  reduction  in  the  budget  of  $43.- 
253,200  was  necessary  in  order  that  a 
balanced  budget  be  submitted,  and  fur- 
ther in  order  to  establish  a  small  reserve 
of  $2,680,000  which  can  be  used  to  help 
cover  the  cost  of  classified  pay  increase 
legislation  already  enacted  and  wage 
board  Increases  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  entire  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  presented  today  is  based  on  ex- 
isting legislation  that  has  previously  been 
signed  into  law  and  does  not  anticipate 
any  money  in  the  bill  now  pending  in  the 
House  and  Senate  for  additional  revenue. 
I  would  like  to  further  point  out  that  all 
new  positions  except  for  schoolteachera 
and  a  few  special  cases,  were  requested  on 
a  9-month  basis  and  our  committee  rec- 
ommends same  on  this  basis. 

Our  committee  recommends  loan  au- 
thorizations totaling  $23  million.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Federal  contributions  which 
I  have  just  mentioned,  our  committee 
recommends  a  loan  of  $22,500,000  to  the 
general  fund  for  public  building  con- 
struction.   The  budget  proposed  a  total 


of  $25,725,000  composed  of  $17,200,000  for 
public  works  projects  and  $8,525,000  to 
finance  the  District's  contribution  to  the 
rapid  rail  transit  system.  Our  commit- 
tee recommends  a  $500,000  loan  appro- 
priation for  capital  outlay  projects  fi- 
nanced through  the  water  fund  and  this 
makes  a  total  of  $23  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967. 

We  recommend,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sum  of  $22,098,000  for  general  operating 
expenses.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  $1,625,- 
728  over  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1966  and  $610,000  less  than 
the  budget  estimates. 

For  public  safety  we  recommend  the 
sum  of  $85,203,000.  This  Is  an  increase 
of  $5,290,000  over  fiscal  year  1966  and  a 
reduction  of  $549,000  In  the  estimates. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$80,093,000  for  the  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  is  an  Increase  of  $4,635,400 
over  the  current  year  and  $2,516,000  less 
than  the  budget  estimates. 

For  parks  and  recreation  we  recom- 
mend $11,990,000  which  is  an  Increase  of 
$1,075,700  over  fiscal  year  1966  and 
$266,000  less  than  budget  estimates. 

Our  committee  recommends  the  sum 
of  $89,314,000  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  This  is  an  increase  of  $3,579,700 
over  fiscal  year  1966.  and  $1,235,000  less 
than  budget  estimates. 

For  highways  and  traffic  we  recom- 
mend the  sum  of  $14,830,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967  which  is  an  increase  of  $745,100 
over  the  current  year.  This  amount  is 
$152,000  less  than  the  budget  request. 

We  recommend  a  total  of  $23,762,000 
for  the  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Sanitary  Enginering  and  the  Washington 
Aqueduct  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
This  is  $1,011,000  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1966  and 
$486,000  below  the  1967  estimate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  recom- 
mends approval  of  Uie  full  amount  of 
the  budget  estimates  for  the  repayment 
of  loans  and  Interest  on  money  borrowed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  finance 
certain  public  works  construction  proj- 
ects.    This  amoimt  is  $6,077,600. 

We  recommend  a  total  of  $45,730,000 
for  capital  outlay  projects  In  the  com- 
ing year.  This  Is  $28,914,200  less  than 
the  budget  request. 

This  is  $6,070,800  less  than  the  amount 
approved  for  fiscal  year  1966.  This  re- 
duction of  course  was  brought  about  as 
the  direct  result  of  insufficient  funds. 

Thirty-eight  new  capital  outlay  proj- 
ects were  requested  public  schools  and 
we  recommend  that  23  be  approved. 
Those  recommended  are  set  forth  in  the 
committee  report  We  recommend  that 
the  new  health  center  be  approved  for 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
that  two  of  the  requested  seven  projects 
for  the  Department  of  Corrections  be  ap- 
proved. Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  rec- 
ommend 10  of  the  24  capital  outlay  proj- 
ects requested  for  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  that  5  of  the  6  re- 
quested for  the  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  be  approved.  For  the  De- 
partment of  Highways  we  recommend  8 
of  the  17  and  further  recommend  that 
13  of  the  17  capital  outlay  projects  for 
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the  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
be  approved.  We  recommend  all  three 
of  the  projects  requested  for  the  Wash- 
ington Aqueduct. 

All  of  the  capital  outlay  requests  are 
set  forth  on  i>ages  20  to  23  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Budget  for  a  period  of  12  years  and  dur- 
ing this  time  have  had  an  opoprtunlty  to 
work  with  a  number  of  Commissioners  on 
budget  matters  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.' I  know  that  all  of  our  Presi- 
dents have  endeavored  to  select  out- 
standing citizens  to  serve  in  the  capncity 
of  Commissioner  and  in  accepting  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Eiigi- 
neers  for  the  aiHwintment  of  an  Engi- 
neer Commissioner  has  carefully  and 
earnestly  attempted  to  select  a  good  En- 
gineer Commissioner.  We  have  good 
Commissioners  serving  at  this  time  and  I. 
for  one,  do  not  believe  that  when  their 
decisions  are  right  and  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  Capital  City  they  should  be 
ignored. 

Here  in  our  Capital  City  we  have  law- 
enforcement  problems  similar  to  those 
in  all  of  the  large  cities  in  this  country. 
We  have  a  good  Police  Department  and. 
now  Is  the  time  that  support  from  the 
people  Is  essential.  We  still  contend  that 
adequate  sentences  should  be  meted  out 
where  the  defendants  are  guilty,  and  es- 
peciidly  in  those  cases  where  the  offender 
has  a  long  record  of  law  violations.  Cod- 
dling of  criminals  is  certainly  detri- 
mental to  good  law  enforcement.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  re- 
quested $42,133,000  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and  we  recommend  the  full  amount.  Our 
committee  does  not  concur  and  is  still  of 
the  opinion  that  the  stafiOng  of  the  tacti- 
cal force  with  policemen  on  their  day 
off  is  poor  law  enforcement.  We  ap- 
prove the  request  for  the  tactical  force 
at  this  time  but  still  are  definitely  of 
the  opinion  that  the  vacancies,  which 
number  some  200,  should  be  filled  in  the 
Police  Department.  Additional  funds 
have  been  allowed  for  recruiting  pro- 
grams and  incentives.  The  increases  al- 
lowed will  also  provide  for  permanent 
financing  of  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment imit  now  temporarily  financed  by 
a  grant  under  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act  for  beginning  a  metropoli- 
tan area  police  computer  network,  a 
closed-circuit  television  system,  25  civil- 
ian positions  to  replace  policemen  on 
nonpollce  duties,  and  35  additional  police 
cadet  positions. 

The  Fire  Department  in  the  city  of 
Washington  has  again  regained  its  No.  1 
position  imder  the  rating  of  the  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Association.  This  is  an 
honor  well  merited  and  for  a  number  of 
years  now  our  committee  has  made  every 
effort  to  see  that  the  needs  of  our  Plre 
Department  are  fully  met  in  order  to 
have  a  good  Department  and  one  recog- 
nized as  such  throughout  this  country. 
With  a  budget  out  of  balance  $35,- 
897,000,  certainly  all  of  the  requirements 
of  our  Education  Department  cannot  be 
approved.  Our  pupil-teacher  ratio  has 
improved  considerably  in  our  school  sys- 
tem during  the  past  5  years.  There  were 
38  capital  outlay  requests  presented  for 


our  public  schools  and  we  recommend 
approval  of  23.  More  would  have  been 
approved  if  funds  were  available.  We 
still  contend  that  42  percent  of  the 
schoolteachers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  not  be  temporary  teachers  smd 
that,  notwithstanding  that  teachers  are 
difQcult  to  recriiit,  proper  standards  must 
bs  maintained. 

We  have  in  our  Capital  City  an  out- 
standing Director  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Dr.  Grant  is  one  of  the 
able  men  in  this  field  and  I  believe  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  by  our  Di- 
rector and  the  members  of  his  staff  to 
give  to  our  Capital  City  the  best  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  possible.  We 
recommend  a  total  of  $56,436,100  for 
public  health  activities,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $5,025,631  over  the  1966  al- 
lowance. We  recommend  approval  of 
the  mental  health  and  retardation  pro- 
grams, which  includes  the  Area  C  Com- 
munity Health  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  Capital 
City  receives  its  full  share  of  all  Federal 
grants.  Set  forth  on  page  2  of  our  re- 
port are  the  agencies  receiving  Federal 
grants  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  these 
grants  will  total  $118,867,685.  This 
amount  is  not  incorporated  In  the  budget 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  The 
committee  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
public  schools  will  receive  $15,088,882; 
public  welfare  $17,039,999;  highways  and 
traffic  $72,071,379;  and  the  Police  De- 
partment $772,078. 

The  budget  proposed  a  total  of  32,170 
permanent  positions  for  our  Capital  City 
in  1967.  This  Is  an  increase  of  2,012  po- 
sitions. Our  committee  recommends 
31,314  which  is  an  Increase  of  1,156.  It 
is  Important  that  our  Commissioners 
keep  in  mind  that  as  of  July  31,  1966 
there  are  a  great  many  vacancies  In  au- 
thorized positions  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict government.  On  July  31,  1966  they 
totaled  2,056.  You  hear  very  little  about 
the  vacancies  but  a  whole  lot  about  new 
Ix>sitlons  which  are  deemed  necessary. 

We  are  now  proceeding  with  our  new 
Central  Library  and  this  building  will  be 
one  of  the  milestones  In  our  Capital  City. 
It  will  be  a  beautiful  building,  construct- 
ed imder  plans  and  specifications  of  a 
great  architect.  Other  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  are  following  this 
project  carefully  and  only  recently  one 
of  the  large  cities  expressed  its  interest 
to  the  extent  that  representatives  will 
come  to  our  city  to  get  a  little  better 
understanding  of  the  type  of  building  to 
be  constructed. 

With  available  funds  we  are  able  to 
recommend  2  of  the  7  requests  for  capital 
outlay  items  for  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, 10  of  24  for  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  t  of  the  6  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  8  of  the  17  for  the  Department 
of  Highways  and  Traffic,  13  of  the  17  re- 
quested for  the  Department  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  and  the  3  requested  for  the 
Washington  Aqueduct. 

There  is  a  place  for  both  a  freeway  sys- 
tem and  a  rapid  rail  transit  system  in 
our  Capital  City.  We  have  repeatedly 
made  this  statement  over  the  years  and 
the  members  of  oiu:  committee  not  only 


believe  this  to  be  true  but  are  willing  to 
make  any  and  all  recommendations 
which  wUl  bring  about  a  proper  rapid  rail 
transit  system  and  an  adequate  freeway 
system  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
order  to  meet  the  tremendous  day-by- 
day  growth  of  traffic,  the  highway  pro- 
gram must  be  carried  along  with  the 
present  rapid  rail  transit  system.  The 
current  status  of  the  highway  fund  has 
precluded  the  appropriation  of  new  funds 
in  this  bill  for  highway  construction  of 
any  magnitude,  but  these  previously  ap- 
propriated District  funds  are  available 
and  the  matching  Federal  funds  will  be 
released  as  soon  as  the  system  is  de- 
signed and  approved.  The  District  has 
not  moved  ahead  at  the  required  rate  to 
meet  the  deadline  of  1972  imposed  by  the 
interstate  highway  legislation. 

As  of  December  31,  1965,  there  was  a 
balance  available  of  $172,200,691  com- 
posed of  $20,927,305  in  District  funds  and 
$151,273,386  in  Federal  fimds  that  will 
be  released  as  soon  as  the  projects  are 
designed  and  approved.  Planning  de- 
cisions have  been  and  still  remain  the 
key  obstacles  to  progress.  There  are  13 
elements  in  the  freeway  and  parking  sys- 
tem that  require  decisions  before  work 
can  actually  proceed.  These  projects 
are  set  out  on  page  430  of  part  II  of  the 
printed  hearings  along  with  a  number 
of  studies  that  have  been  made  on  each 
over  the  past  20  years. 

For  a  period  of  5  years  now,  our  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  go  along  on 
every  request  concerning  our  rapid  rail 
transit  system  and  our  freeway  system. 
Time  after  time  when  funds  were  appro- 
priated for  projects  the  plans  were  dis- 
carded and  filed  away.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  Invested  and  this  money 
is  money  down  the  drain.  If  the  people 
in  our  Capital  City  really  understood 
what  has  transpired  in  our  freeway  sys- 
tem during  the  past  5  years  they  would 
be  amazed. 

From  1961  up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  pointed  out  In  our  hearings  time 
after  time  the  fact  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars has  been  expended  for  planning 
with  no  action  to  place  the  projects  un- 
der construction.  The  same  projects 
have  been  up  for  consideration  year  after 
year  and  by  virtue  of  delay  each  of  the 
projects  now  will  cost  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  more  to  finally  complete 
and  the  overall  amount  will  run  into  the 
millions.  This  was  fully  developed  in 
the  hearings  before  our  committee  this 
year.  Time  is  passing  and  the  pressure 
groups  who  have  succeeded  up  to  this 
time  to  halt  our  freeway  program  are 
Jubilant.  We  are  called  upon  to  author- 
ize the  borrowing  of  $8,525,000  for  the 
District's  contribution  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  rapid  rail  transit  system  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967  and  at  the  same  time 
have  on  hand  $20,927,305  in  District 
funds  which  have  been  available  now  for 
several  years  for  use  in  continuing  our 
freeway  system.  At  the  same  time  the 
Federal  Government  has  authorized  and 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $151,373,386  for 
use  with  the  above  figure  on  our  freeway 
system.  Now  Is  the  time  to  have  a  thor- 
ough understanding  and  an  agreement  as 
to  the  construction  of  our  freeway  system 
and  the  continuation  of  our  rapid  rail 
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transit  system.  A  baljonced  transporta- 
tion system  la  necessary  and  both  free- 
ways and  rapid  transit  must  go  forward 
together.  j 

We  have  reached  an  Impasse  insofar  as 
our  freeway  system  is  concerned  and  now 
Is  the  time  to  eliminate  the  roadblock 
which  aome  believe  "vras  permanently 
fixed. 

In  our  freeway  prog||im  for  fiscal  year 
1963  we  were  to  spend  147.8  million  and 
instead  only  $35.5  mlllltm  was  expended. 
For  fiscal  year  1964  the  sum  of  $45.4  mil- 
lion was  to  be  expended  and  only  $25.4 
million  was  expended.  For  fiscal  year 
1965  the  sum  of  $69.5  million  was  to  be 
expended  and  only  $18.3  million  was  ex- 
pended. For  1966  fisc»l  year  the  sum  of 
$82.4  million  was  to  be  expended  and 
during  the  first  6  mortths  only  $8.3  mil- 
lion was  expended.  Ag  of  December  31, 
1965,  our  Capital  City  has  fallen  behind 
its  orderly  schedule  of  expenditures  to 
the  tune  of  $172,200,691. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  here  in 
our  Capital  City  the  decisionmaking  ma- 
chinery for  our  freeway  system  does  not 
rest  solely  with  our  Commissioners. 
Each  decision  involves  the  participation 
of  some  half-dozen  Federal  agencies  and 
freeway  opponents  within  this  group, 
and  especially  on  the|  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  have  used  this 
out-of-date  machinery  to  delay  deci- 
sions and  to  make  eVery  effort  to  de- 
stroy our  freeway  systpin.  Each  month 
of  inactivity  simply  mfcftns  that  millions 
of  Federal  dollars  will  be  lost  and  our 
capacity  to  complete  the  system  will  de- 
cline. The  opponents  of  the  freeway 
system  know  full  well  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  major  portions  of  this 
system  until  a  firm  decision  Is  reached  on 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

After  the  program  w^  stopped  in  June 
of  1963  the  Arthur  D.  jittle  Co.  was  em- 
ployed at  a  cost  of  $60,200  with  a  re- 
sulting report  which  pimply  stated  In 
substance  that  the  ifighway  program 
should  be  brought  to  a  complete  halt. 
After  some  7  weeks  of  huffing  and  puffing 
this  company  succeeded  in  bringing  forth 
a  mouse.  The  crux  of  this  report  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  District  should  stop 
planning  freeways  In  |  terms  of  a  total 
freeway  system  and  instead  should  com- 
mit Itself  only  to  the  construction  of  one 
link  In  the  system  at  a  time.  This  Is 
directly  contradictory  to  all  good  free- 
way planning  and  we  called  before  our 
committee  Rex  Whittop,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  find  out 
what  system  was  the  b^«t  for  our  Capital 
City  at  this  time.  rXiftng  the  past  sev- 
eral years  our  hearings  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  no  qualified  engineer  agrees 
with  such  a  report. 

Prom  day  to  day  w«  hear  statements 
to  the  effect  that  our  neighbors  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  are  to  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  constructing  an 
adequate  rapid  raU  transit  system  and 
certainly  this  same  argument  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  constructldo  of  an  adequate 
freeway  system.  One'  of  our  neigh- 
bor newspapers  in  an  leditorlal  stated, 
and  I  quote:  I 

We  have  often  beard  JtJ  »ald  that  the  road 
to  Hell  IB  paved  with  gobd  intentions.  We 
wonder  what,  U  anything  can  be  paved  with 


the  reports  of  highway  and  trenqwrtatlon 
consultant*. 

•nie  13  elements  In  the  minimal  free- 
way and  parkway  system  for  the  Dis- 
trict are  as  follows:  Northeast  Freeway, 
North-Central  Freeway,  Palisades  Park- 
way. Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the  14th 
Street  Bridge,  Potomac  River  Freeway, 
south  leg,  north  leg  west,  north  leg  cen- 
tral, Northeast-North  Central  Freeway, 
north  leg  east,  east  leg,  and  the  Inter- 
mediate loop. 

During  the  past  20  years,  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  in  making 
studies  of  the  above  sections  of  oiu-  free- 
way system.  The  Northeast  Freeway  is 
now  under  restudy  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  from  1946  through  1966  eight 
studies  have  been  made  and  thousands 
of  dollars  expended.  From  1959  through 
1966  five  studies  have  been  made  on  the 
North-Central  Freeway  which  Is  again 
under  restudy. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended to  make  six  studies  from  1950 
through  1965  on  the  Palisades  Parkway 
which  at  the  present  time  is  again  under 
restudy. 

Eight  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  beginning  in  1953 
and  extending  through  1965.  A  plan- 
ning decision  Is  now  pending  on  this 
project.  This  is  one  of  the  projects  that 
we  have  appropriated  money  to  complete 
but  we  are  back  again  to  a  planning 
decision. 

The  14th  Street  Bridge  has  received  a 
numl}er  of  studies  and,  pursuant  to  HJl. 
11487,  was  approved  for  final  design  and 
for  funding. 

The  Potomac  River  Freeway  is  again 
up  for  a  planning  decision.  From  1950 
through  1966  eight  studies  were  made  on 
this  particular  project  and  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  and  plans 
for  all  13  of  the  elements  in  the  existing 
system  costing  millions  of  dollars  have 
now  been  filed  away. 

From  1952  through  1966  seven  studies, 
costing  thousands  of  dollars,  were  made 
of  the  south  leg  and  here  again  we  have 
a  project  that  is  up  for  a  platming  deci- 
sion. 

The  north  leg  west  has  been  studied 
seven  times  from  1950  through  1966  and 
we  are  still  In  the  planning  decision  cate- 
gory. 

We  are  still  in  the  planning  decision 
category  for  the  north  leg  central  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  from  1955 
through  1966  seven  studies  were  made 
at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Eight  studies  costing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  made  of  the  Northeast- 
North  Central  Freeway  from  1946 
through  1966  and  again  this  project  is 
marked  in  the  category  of  being  under 
restudy. 

A  planning  decision  has  been  pending 
for  years  on  the  north  leg  east  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  six  studies  have 
been  made  of  this  project  from  1950 
through  1966. 

We  are  now  informed  that  a  planning 
decision  is  pending  on  the  east  leg  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  six  studies 
have  been  made  of  this  project  from  1955 
through  1966. 

Instead  of  falling  In  the  category  of 
a  planning  decision  pending,  which  of 


course,  really  means  nothing  from  the 
standpoint  of  actually  proceeding  with 
the  construction  of  our  freeway  system, 
we  find  that  the  intermediate  loop  is 
marked  properly  as  being  in  the  indefinite 
category  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  five  studies  from  1950 
through  1965. 

On  pages  426,  427,  and  428  of  the  hear- 
ings for  fiscal  year  1967,  part  n,  may  be 
found  the  a«ency  planning,  consultant 
studies,  and  currently  active  consultant 
studies  together  with  the  total  cost  which 
is  some  $8,229,623. 

The  total  approximated  study  cost  of 
over  $8  million  does  not  include  11  stud- 
ies for  which  figures  were  not  available 
to  the  committee.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  costs  would  raise  the  figure  to  over 
$10  mUllon  spent  since  1946.  In  con- 
sidering our  freeway  system  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  Washington  met- 
ropoUtan  region  by  estimate  will  increase 
to  3.4  million  by  1980  and  5  million  by  the 
year  2000.  The  number  of  tourists  visit- 
ing our  Capital  City  will  Increase  to  24 
million  by  1970  and  35  million  by  1980. 
Still  important  and  a  fact  that  must  be 
considered  is  that  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia region  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
4,000  to  5,000  a  year.  Automobile  and 
truck  registration  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  will  increase  to  960,000 
by  the  year  1980.  As  one  member  of  this 
committee  I  am  convinced  that  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the  Policy  Advisory  Committee  have  not, 
up  to  this  good  day,  made  the  necessary 
moves  to  place  the  freeway  system  In  a 
position  where  it  can  go  under  construc- 
tion. The  Policy  Advisory  Committee 
statement  which  followed  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co.  report  Is  full  of  ambiguous 
language  and  really  means  very  little. 

Freeway  opponents  have  succeeded  up 
to  this  time  in  knocking  down  all  of  the 
main  conclusions  reached  by  transpor- 
tation experts  after  20  years  of  study 
costing  millions  of  dollars  and  this  pre- 
meditated foolishness  must  stop. 

Our  Capital  City  must  not  be  embar- 
rassed by  further  studies  and  further  in- 
action and  more  wasted  money  in  the 
completion  of  our  fi-eeway  system. 
Meaningful  decisions  must  be  made  now 
to  remove  the  planning  obstacles  set  up 
by  opponents  of  our  freeway  system. 

Our  ability  to  complete  our  present 
freeway  program  on  schedule  was  care- 
fully examined  during  the  hearings  and 
on  page  481  we  find  a  statement  made 
by  Thomas  P.  Airis,  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic, 
concerning  this  matter  as  follows: 

Now.  8lr.  when  I  appeared  before  you  last 
year.  I  stated  that  the  obligation  of  funds 
at  the  required  rate,  as  shown  on  the  chart 
at  that  time,  would  be  a  dlfllcult  and  de- 
manding Job.  I  also  pointed  out  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  construction  would 
have  to  be  undertaken  concurrently  during 
this  period  wtiich  would  require  extremely 
tight  and  coordinated  scheduling  to  Insure 
that  the  normal  functions  of  the  city  can  be 
maintained  with  only  reasonable  interrup- 
tion during  the  construction  period.  I  con- 
cluded that  I  was  sUil  confident  that  we 
oould  complete  the  program  on  schedule. 

I  know  tliat  It  is  obvious  to  you  from  the 
chart  that  I  liave  Just  shown  you  that  we 
have  not  moved  ahead  at  the  required  rate 
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and  that  the  dUBcultles  of  oompleUng  the 
program  on  schedule  have  been  further  com- 
pounded. In  all  honesty,  while  the  chance 
of  completing  our  program  on  schedule  stlU 
exlsU,  it  will  be  more  dUBcult  than  had  we 
secured  our  needed  planning  decisions  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  order  to  complete  the 
program  within  the  required  timetable,  we 
must  have  an  Immediate  breakthrough  on 
all  remaining  planning  decisions  for  the  In- 
terstate System  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  this,  I  mean  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  proceed  with  actual  deelgn  of  the  re- 
mainder of  our  system  no  later  than  this 
summer.  Any  delay  beyond  this  point  will 
mean  that  we  simply  cannot  complete  the 
system  on  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  ap- 
proved $2  million  last  year  to  start  the 
rapid  rail  transit  system  and  today  we 
favor  the  completion  of  this  system.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  not  in  favor  of 
permitting  our  highway  system  program 
to  be  destroyed.  Until  we  have  decisions 
upon  which  we  can  rely  placing  the  high- 
way program  underway  we  are  unable  to 
recommend  that  the  District  government 
borrow  $8,525,000  to  continue  the  rapid 
rail  transit  system.  We  do  not  want  to 
experience  again  what  we  did  in  1963. 
This  must  not  take  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  his  clear  statement  on 
a  number  of  the  issues  that  confront  his 
committee  with  regard  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  wonder  how  the  District 
of  Columbia — those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  it,  the  Commissioners 
and  others — how  they  would  expect  to  fi- 
nance a  subway  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  if  they  cannot  complete  the 
freeway  system? 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  give 
us  any  estimate  as  to  what  this  subway 
system  would  cost.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  E^ntucky  Is  being  be- 
labored in  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause of  his  insistence  that  the  highway 
system  be  completed  before  some  other 
venture  Is  embarked  upon  here.  I  won- 
der how  they  expect  to  finance  a  subway 
system. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Iowa  for  the  question  he  hsts 
asked,  anrl  i  want  the  Members  to  know 
that  It  Is  an  Important  question  that 
must  be  answered  at  this  time. 

The  subway  system  as  It  is  underway  at 
the  present  time  will  have  a  route  of 
almost  25  miles.  The  total  estimated  cost 
Is  $431  million  of  which  the  District  will 
contribute  $50  million,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  borrow  every  dime  of  it  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Of  the  total,  JJIOO 
million  is  payable  ttom  Federal  funds 
and  comes  under  thci  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]. 
The  balance  of  $281  million  will  come 
from  the  Issuance  of  bonds  to  be  retired 
out  of  the  fare  box,  and  my  friend  from 
Iowa  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  that  will 
nevw  take  i^ace.  The  $50  million  to  be 
borrowed  must  be  repaid  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  the  goln«  rate  of  Interest 


set  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Tba 
$100  million  will  be  borrowed,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  far  as  the  $281  million 
of  bonds,  they  will  be  in  the  same  position 
as  the  bonds  for  the  stadium  that  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  has  called 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  on  many 
occasions. 

In  connection  with  the  highway  pro- 
gram there  is  over  $20  million  on  hand — 
not  funds  that  would  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury— that  have  been  appropriated  over 
the  past  4  or  5  years.  In  connection  with 
the  rapid  transit  system  we  were  called 
upon  to  authorize  borrowing  a  little  over 
$8  mlUlon  for  the  District's  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  the  1967  construction 
program. 

I  think  In  all  fairness  to  the  House 
that  those  of  us  who  believe  that  a  rapid 
transit  system  should  go  along  with  the 
highway  program  ought  to  put  it  right 
on  the  table  and  let  the  Members  see  the 
total  cost.  There  is  compact  legislation 
now  pending  In  one  of  the  other  com- 
mittees. The  gentleman  recalls  that  3 
years  ago  an  authorization  bill  was 
brought  out  for  a  rapid  ti*ansit  system 
and  it  was  recommitted.  It  received  less 
than  90  votes.  It  provided  for  87  miles 
at  a  cost  of  $778  million,  and  bonds  to  be 
Issued  with  interest  estimated  to  run 
over  $1  billion. 

That  proposal  was  cut  back  to  a  25- 
mile  subway  system,  and  it  will  probably 
cost  more  than  estimated  and  the  bonds 
will  not  be  retired  out  of  the  fare  box. 

Some  Member  will  stand  in  the  well  of 
this  House  and  ask  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  permitted  to  borrow  addi- 
tional money,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  or  his  successor  20  or  30  years 
from  now  from  his  subcommittee  will  be 
down  here  asking  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  committee  for  setting  forth,  I  believe 
for  the  first  time,  the  Federal  grants  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  ought  to  realize 
that  $118  million— almost  $11&  million— 
is  being  ladled  out  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  addition,  as  I  understand, 
to  the  nearly  $50  million  this  committee 
makes  avsdlable. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  This  Is  the  first  time,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  we  have  placed  such 
figures  in  a  committee  report. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  payment 
that  is  approved  by  this  House  each  year 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  $49  mil- 
lion this  year,  over  $118  million  in  Fed- 
eral grants  wlU  be  available  over  and 
above  the  fimds  in  the  budget  for  1967. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  also  be 
Interested  to  know  that  since  our  hear- 
ings were  held,  some  $7  million  in  addi- 
tional grants  have  been  or  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Comimonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CbsltI. 


Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
that  I  want  to  congratulate  and  com- 
mend him,  not  only  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  his  entire  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  appre- 
ciate his  backing  and  defending  the 
Washington  Police  Force  and  Fire  De- 
partment. They  are  deserving  of  our 
confidence. 

He  is  an  old  prosecutor,  and  I  am  an 
old  prosecuting  attorney.  We  can  cer- 
tainly sympatliize  with  the  police  force 
of  any  town,  most  especially  the  one  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  who  have  to  cope 
with  such  lenient  Judges  and  their  light 
decisions. 

It  is  the  most  demoralizing  and  dis- 
couraging thing  under  the  sun  for  police- 
men— as  the  gentleman  has  said  so  ably 
and  so  well — to  have  to  spend  days  and 
weeks  and  months  getting  the  facts,  the 
proof  and  evidence  to  convict  some  of 
these  fellows,  who  have  long  records 
behind  them,  and  then,  once  having  ob- 
tained an  indictment,  a  trial  and  a  con- 
viction on  the  evidence,  the  trial  Judge 
gives  them,  as  the  gentleman  so  aptly 
s&id,  "a  pat  on  the  back."  This  is  hard 
for  a  policeman  to  take.  If  this  Isn't 
stopped,  law  and  order  will  develop  Into 
anarchy,  bedlson,  and  total  disregard 
for  all  law. 

This  is  the  trouble  not  only  with  the 
Nation's  Capital  today  but  the  trouble 
throughout  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country.  Being  lenient 
with  convicted  defendants  is  encourag- 
ing riots  and  all  manner  of  trouble.  The 
gentleman  understands  full  well  this 
problem.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  for  speaking  out 
and  encouraging  our  fine  police  force 
here.  The  good  Lord  knows  they  have 
had  hell  on  earth  to  cope  with  conditions 
in  this  man's  town.  It  has  gotten  so  bad 
that  Police  Chief  Layton  is  having  serious 
trouble  in  recruiting  young  officers.  I 
am  informed  that  many  young  men  re- 
fuse enlistment  in  Washington's  police 
force  because  they  honestly  believe  they 
are  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  necessary 
facility  rather  than  a  protector  and  a 
defender  of  law-abiding  citizens.  These 
brave  men  risk  their  lives  every  time  they 
patrol  our  streets  and  they  are  entitled 
to  our  wholehearted  support  and  loyalty. 

The  gentleman  and  I  are  very  close 
friends.  We  sit  here  many,  many  times 
together.  He  has  told  me  oa  several  oc- 
casions what  a  fine  fire  department  and 
police  force  we  have  here. 

It  takes  guts  and  raw  courage  to  speak 
up,  and  the  gentleman  has  plenty  of 
both.  He  comes  from  the  salt-of- 
the-earth  people  back  In  Kentucky. 

I  commend  him  also  on  his  very  fair 
vlewi>oint  pertaining  to  the  subway  and 
our  highways.  Let  us  not  let  one  of 
them  get  ahead  of  the  other.  Let  us 
keep  them  together,  as  horses  in  a  team, 
pulling  together.  We  need  both  horses 
at  the  same  time — therefore  let  us  feed 
them  equally  and  all  will  be  well. 

Mr.  NATCHER.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  take  the  gentleman 
back  to  the  discussion  of  the  highway 
system,  the  rather  tniglc  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expire^ 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  myself  2  additiolhal  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  sympathize 
with  the  gentleman's  feelings  about  the 
futilities  of  his  situation,  because  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  Uiat  since  I  have 
been  here  on  the  Dbtrict  Legislative 
Committee. 

First,  I  would  like  toj  find  out  from  the 
gentleman  what  his  fuj;wre  intentions  are 
about  the  rapid  transit.  Is  that  going 
to  be  laid  aside  until  they  start  build- 
ing some  highways?     . 

That  subject  has  been  under  study  for 
a  great  numljer  of  yeai^.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  we  have  qftrdly  reached  the 
culmination  of  that  afcUdy  in  the  form 
of  legislation,  and  thb  thing  has  been 
authorized.  The  States  have  passed 
legislation.  The  Congress  has  now  on 
the  calendar  for  a  rulej  for  consideration 
a  compact  which  has  tjeen  recommended 
by  the  Judiciary  C<^mmittee  of  the 
House.  Do  we  stop  these  activities? 
Does  the  gentleman  intend  to  hold  this 
project  up  for  somethihg  he  is  really  not 
responsible  for? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Ah  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  I  for  one  bope  that  before 
this  bill  is  finally  enacted  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  come  bacl^  to  the  House  and 
say,  if  we  are  given  thel  Opportunity,  that 
we  are  now  in  a  positifan  to  recommend 
that  the  appropriatlolii  portion  of  the 
$8,500,000  be  borrowejcj  and  be  made 
available  for  the  Disti|ifct's  contribution 
to  the  rapid  transit  system.  Based  on 
the  amount  allowed  ini  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  the  flgiue  would  be  ap- 
proximately $4  mUlion. , 

Before  this  bill  is  finally  enacted  I 
hope  that  will  take  plack 

The  National  Capitafl  Planning  Com- 
mission is  scheduled  to  l^bld  certain  meet- 
ings this  week. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  knows,  and  kriOws  much  better 
than  I  do,  there  are  a  gi^at  many  people 
who  have,  all  down  tlijough  the  years, 
tried  to  destroy  the  highway  system  in 
the  District  of  Columbi^  to  put  the  rapid 
transit  system  ahead. 

We  are  not  against  rapid  transit.  FVir 
the  gentleman's  Infonnation,  since  we 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers  references 
that  the  transportation  agency  will  have 
to  lay  off  engineers  an0  so  forth  unless 
something  is  done,  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  House  as  to  funds  b^ready  available 
for  the  rapid  transit  sysUm . 

I  hold  in  my  hand  A  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  df  Commissioners, 
and  also  a  letter  signedjtjy  the  acting  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Capital  Transpor 
tation  Agency,  request^Ag  our  commit 


tee  to  grant  permission, 
Buished    friend    from 


Davis],  and  the  other  B  Ambers  know,  to 


reprogram  nearly  $2  mijion  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  1966. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Igentleman, 

matter  of  record,  we  have  no  desire  to 
stop  the  rapid  transit  ^stem.    This  de- 


as  my  distin- 
Wisconsin    [Mr. 


sire  also  does  not  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  in- 
cluding the  Engineer  Commissioner. 
This  desire  also  does  not  apply  to  the 
gentleman's  committee,  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  we  Eisk  is  that  everything  be  put  on 
top  of  the  table  as  to  what  is  involved, 
so  we  can  take  a  good  look  at  it.  Then 
let  us  move  both  ^stems  along.  We 
hope  that  will  happen  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  my  seat  without 
expressing  to  the  gentleman  my  appre- 
ciation, and  what  should  be  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Nation,  for  the  patient  and 
often  futile  job  he  has  undertaken  in 
carrying  on  this  bill.  I  know  what  is 
involved.  I  admire  the  gentleman  for 
being  willing  to  undertake  this  very 
thankless  task. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  gentle- 
man's position  about  this.  My  purpose 
in  making  the  inquiry  is  to  get  the  rather 
comforting  assurance  I  get  from  the  gen- 
tleman, that  this  does  not  mean  this 
whole  business  is  to  be  laid  aside,  after 
all  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  it. 

I  do  hope  something  can  be  done,  and 
I  will  cooperate  in  any  way  I  can,  toward 
bringing  about  a  situation,  so  that  before 
the  bill  is  passed,  in  which  something 
will  be  taken  care  of  for  rapid  transit. 
As  the  gentleman  says,  let  us  move  both 
systems  of  transportation  along  at  the 
same  time.  We  need  both  of  them,  and 
we  are  getting  to  need  them  more  every 
day. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  every  member 
of  this  subcommittee  strongly  supports 
this  bill,  not  because  it  is  free  from  con- 
troversy, not  because  there  is  not  ade- 
quate ground  for  controversy,  but 
because  of  a  recognition  that  this  is  the 
best  possible  solution  we  could  find  under 
some  very  difficult  circumstances  Involv- 
ing the  fiscal  afifairs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  Is  in  truth  a  Natcher  bill,  not  just 
because  the  bill  bears  his  name  or  because 
the  report  is  submitted  under  his  name, 
but  because  this  handiwork  is  in  truth 
the  product  of  great  dedication  and  un- 
limited work  on  his  part  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  formula  for  handling  this  fiscal 
situation  in  the  manner  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  you  here  today. 

Because  of  our  great  appreciation  of 
our  chairman  and  our  recognition  of  his 
solution  of  many  harassing  problems,  we 
do  find  It  easy  fully  to  support  the  bill 
which  he  has  brought  here  and  the  re- 
port that  he  has  submitted  to  you.  We 
are  acting  here  today  in  this  Committee, 
as  sort  of  the  fathers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  suspect  this  too  is  rather 
appropriate,  because  as  I  see  it  one  of  the 
problems,  and  one  of  the  real  grave  prob- 
lems, of  this  Federal  District  has  been, 
over  the  years,  a  rather  meddlesome  and 
not  always  benevolent  paternalism. 

This  is  in  truth  a  kept  city.  We  talk 
today  In  terms  of  $49  million,  which  you 
will  see  is  the  amount  of  the  Federal 


contribution,  or  the  actual  appropria- 
tion of  general  Federal  funds  for  the 
operation  of  this  District  of  Columbia, 
but  actually  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
story.  I  think  it  might  be  said  that  this 
is  only  a  minor  part  of  Jie  story,  for  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  contribution  of 
$49  million  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
there  is  Included  the  authority  to  borrow 
$22.5  million.  I  was  surprised  to  learn — 
and  I  suspect  many  of  you  were  not 
aware— of  the  fact  that  when  there  are 
capital  projects  to  be  constructed  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  they  do  not 
do  as  you  do  l»ck  in  your  home  com- 
munities and  issue  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  schools  or  highways 
or  similar  projects.  They  are  simply  au- 
thorized to  go  down  and  withdraw  the 
money,  that  is,  the  Commissioners  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  authorized 
to  go  down  and  withdraw  the  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  then  pay 
the  going  rate  of  interest  back  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  So  there  is  techni- 
cally no  bonded  indebtedness  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  However,  there 
Is  a  borrowing  authority,  and  an  accu- 
mulation of  borrowing  direct  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  is  held  respon- 
sible. 

So  there  is  authority  to  go  down  and 
dip  into  the  Federal  Treasury  for  an- 
other $22.5  million.  In  addition  to  that, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
pointed  out  in  response  to  a  comment 
from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  this  bill 
and  the  appropriated  funds  here,  are 
supplemented  by  $120  million,  in  round 
numbers,  of  Federal  aid  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  So  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  actually  is  not  $49  mil- 
lion of  Federal  contributions,  but  we  are 
talking  about  $49  milUon  plus  $22.5  mil- 
lion, plus  $120  million,  a  total  of  $191.5 
million,  which  is  authorized  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples 
of  this  not-so-benevolent  paternalism 
which  has  plagued  the  affairs  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  A  few  years 
ago  some  people  decided  it  would  be  nice 
if  they  had  an  unusual  playground  for 
the  children  of  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
So  there  was  created  this  imusual  play- 
ground. They  took  the  site,  a  site  that 
had  been  previously  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  junior  lugh  school. 
This  was  to  be  a  temporary  thing. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  time 
came  that  the  Commissioners  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  decided,  and  gave 
their  approval  to,  the  construction  of  the 
jimlor  high  school  on  that  particular  site, 
some  of  the  paternahsts,  at  high  levels  of 
government,  decided,  "Well,  some  of 
these  things  for  the  youngsters  to  play 
with  are  now  imbedded  in  concrete  and 
we  just  do  not  have  the  heart  to  take  that 
away  from  the  children.  So,  you  will 
have  to  go  before  the  Natcher  commit- 
tee and  get  some  money  to  buy  a  site  on 
which  this  junior  high  school  can  be 
placed. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not 
contain  any  money  for  that  site,  any 
more  than  last  year's  bill  contained  any 
money  for  that  site. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  funds  ccn- 
tained  herein  for  the  planning  that  Is 
necessary  for  this  badly  needed  Jtinlor 
high  school.  But  I  believe  this  Commit- 
tee has  the  responslblUtgr  to  determlae, 
really,  whether  or  not  this  responsibility 
should  be  on  the  back  of  someone  else  to 
assure  that  there  Is  a  site  for  this  badly 
needed  Junior  high  school,  and  at  iJie 
expense  of  someone  else,  other  than  (Jie 
taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  were  deprived  of  that  previously 
acquired  site. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  serves  to  point  up, 
I  believe,  some  of  the  problems  that  erdst 
here  In  connection  with  the  school  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  communiUes 
from  which  aU  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  come  and  from  which 
I  come,  we  have  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  oHistructlon  of  our  schxjls, 
the  maintenance  and  the  operation  of 
them,  and  I  suspect  that  there  is  not  one 
of  you  here  who  does  not  come  from  a 
community  that,  finding  Itself  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  expanding 
school  facilities,  went  out  and  b<Mided 
themselves  for  the  necessary  funds  with 
which  to  construct  them,  these  additional 
school  facilities,  and  they  have  continued 
the  responsibility  for  it.  The  people  of 
those  commtmitles  knew  what  their  re- 
sponsibility was,  both  for  the  expansion 
of  the  school  system  and  for  the  money 
that  it  took  with  which  to  build  those 
schools. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  the  members  of  the  School 
Board,  through  some  legislative  quirk, 
are  chosen  by  the  judges,  the  Judges 
themselves  selected  by  people  at  higher 
levels,  and  who  have  no  responsibility  to 
the  people  whom  they  serve. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  basic 
line  of  responsibihty  between  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  those 
charged  with  the  decisionmaking  of  the 
operation  of  our  schools. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  here  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem that  inadequate  revenues  are  made 
available,  that  the  people  here  are  en- 
couraged to  come  to  this  committee — and 
they  are  not  only  encouraged  to  come 
before  us,  but  I  believe  maybe  Incited  to 
come  before  us.  Incited  is  undoubtedly 
a  more  descriptive  word — and  they  are 
not 'only  furnished  vrtth  Inadequate  and 
with  faulty  Information  as  to  the  situa- 
tlOTi,  but  they  do  come  en  masse  before 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this.  too.  is 
a  part  of  the  meddlesome  paternalism 
which  plagues  the  affairs  of  this  District. 
Then,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  give  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  a  second 
example  of  meddlesome  paternalism 
which  is  going  to  come  here  to  roost  right 
in  the  seats  of  this  Chamber  before  too 
many  years  have  passed. 

This  second  example  of  paternalism 
was  the  decision  made  by  some  people  in 
high  places  here  a  few  years  ago  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  fancy  new  stadiiun  so 
that  people  would  have  a  place  to  go  and 
watch  athletic  events  here  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia.    This  was  back  In  the 
85th  Congress. 

I  have  read  enough  of  the  proceedings 
at  that  time  to  know  that  you  were  sJl 
assured  that  this  was  a  $7  million  proj- 
ect. I  think  a  fair  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  ranarks  that  were  made  at 
that  time  were  that  this  was  not  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  any 
money.  So  what  has  happened?  We 
do  not  have  a  $7  million  stadium,  we 
have  a  $20  million  stadiiun. 

Who  Is  going  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  $20  million?  WeU.  they  dropped  It 
right  back  onto  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  interest  on  that  Investment  Is 
Included  in  this  blU  that  is  before  you 
today. 

If  the  decision  had  been  left  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  sub- 
mit that  they  would  have  said,  "It  would 
be  nice,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
It." 

So  people  at  higher  levels  said,  "Well, 
it  Is  so  nice,  we  want  you  to  have  it  and 
you  can  worry  about  paying  the  In- 
terest." 

Who  was  to  pay  the  principal,  who  was 
to  pay  the  $20  million  that  no  one  was 
going  to  have  to  pay  for?  WeU,  I  will 
be  darned  if  I  know  because  this  au- 
thorizing legislation  made  no  provision 
whatsoever  as  to  the  payment  of  this 
capital  investment  at  the  time  that  it 
comes  due.  I  quote  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  when  he  said,  "I  see  no 
ultimate  prospect  of  the  stadium  paying 
its  way." 

This  is  some  rather  expensive  pa- 
ternalism for  which  certainly  this  com- 
mittee was  not  responsible  but  for  which 
we  find  ourselves  including  money  for 
in  this  appropriation  bill  that  is  before 
you  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
a  newspaper  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  September  13 , 1 966 : 


OAO  C«rncizE8  Construction  EJetails — Dis- 
trict OF  CoLTJMBiA  Stadium  Has  Hot  8«at8 
roi  6,000 


Washington's  stadium  has  radiant  seating 
In  case  the  President  wants  to  take  in  a 
football  game. 

This  special  facility  has  never  been  used 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  listed 
it  yesterday  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
stadium  cost  so  much  to  buUd. 

OrlglnaUy  estimated  at  $9  mllUon,  the 
stadliim  eventually  cost  $19.7  mlUlon. 

In  a  95-page  report  submitted  to  Congress, 
GAO  found  that  234  changes  made  while 
construction  was  under  way  Increased  the 
cost  by  92.9  million. 

In  addition.  It  discovered  that  the  elabo- 
rate system  of  rearranging  seats  from  the 
third  base  line  during  the  baseball  season  to 
the  50-yard  line  during  the  football  season 
and  erecting  a  flll-ln  stand  coet  more  than 
can  be  recovered  from  the  sale  of  the  extra 
tickets. 

The  GAO  report  blamed  no  one  In  par- 
ticular, althoxigh  It  Implied  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  D.C.  Armory  Board,  which  bxillt 
and  now  operates  the  money-losing  stadium. 

OAO  said  a  lesson  can  be  fotind  for  other 
government  agencies.  Construction  con- 
tracts should  never  be  let  before  plans  are 
completed  and  reviewed  by  governmental 
regulatory  agencies. 

Among  the  jwoblems,  construction  was 
under  way  before  It  was  learned  that  the 
stadium  would  not  meet  the  city  building 
code. 


OAO  found  no  basis  for  an  Armory  Board 
contention  that  contracts  had  t»  be  let  early 
and  construction  rushed  to  assure  that  the 
stadium  would  be  ready  for  the  1961  Bed- 
skins'  football  season. 

The  Redskins'  contract  at  old  GrUBth  Sta- 
dium was  about  to  run  out  and  the  Red- 
skins were  about  to  sign  another  five-year 
contract  unless  they  could  move  Into  the 
new  stadluMi.  according  to  the  Armory 
Board. 

GAO  said  Armory  Board  records  and  dis- 
cussions with  officials  of  the  Redskins  and 
the  then  owners  of  Griffith  Stadium  indi- 
cated that  the  Redskins  could  have  leased 
the  old  stadium  for  the  1961  season,  making 
the  big  rush  unnecessary. 

GAO  also  said  that  the  expensive  change 
orders  should  have  been  but  were  not  evalu- 
ated by  the  city's  chief  building  official,  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  Some  of  the  coet  estimates  for  the 
changes  were  based  "on  incorrect  or  unsup- 
pUed  daU  which  had  resulted  in  significant 
Increases,"  the  report  said. 

The  rush  to  finish  construction  also  re- 
sulted In  the  use  of  a  concrete  drying  mate- 
rial that  In  combination  with  Imbedded 
aluminum  conduits  produced  a  chemical  re- 
action causing  serious  cracks  In  the 
concrete. 

The  radiant  hot  water  heating  system  was 
Installed  In  one  section  of  the  lower  deck 
stands  after  a  conference  with  the  Secret 
Service  over  presidential  faculties  in  the 
stadium.  OAO  said  It  couldn't  find  out  why 
the  heating  system  was  expanded  from  the 
presidential  box  to  an  area  which  seats 
6,000  spectators. 

The  Armory  Board  bought  74  frankfurter 
warmer  units  and  stands  but  they  are  stUl 
In  storage,  GAO  said.  The  concessionaire 
told  the  Armory  Board  they  didn't  meet  his 
needs  because  they  only  warmed  hot  dogs 
and  didn't  cook  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  that  this  sta- 
dium was  built  on  the  ability  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  the  gentleman 
mentioned  a  few  moments  ago,  to  go  to 
the  UJ3.  Treasury  and  borrow  the  money. 
I  put  "borrow"  in  quotation  marks. 

Is  that  not  true  that  was  the  way  the 
money  was  obtained  for  building  the 
stadium? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  No.  My 
recollection  and  understanding  is  that 
the  money  actually,  this  capital  invest- 
ment, was  made  available  at  that  time 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  public 
guaranteed  as  to  the  pajrment  of  inter- 
est by  our  Government.  And  it  is  in 
fulfillment  of  that  guarantee,  because 
the  stadium  is  not  self-supporting,  that 
you  will  notice  an  Item  of  about  $730,000 
to  pay  the  tab  on  the  interest  on  this 
outstanding  Investment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  you  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  put  up  a  stadium,  or  can  one 
be  built  in  the  State  of  Iowa  on  the  same 
basis?  If  not,  why  this,  paternalism  In 
the  District  of  Colvunbia  for  a  purpose 
of  this  kind? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  a 
stadium  up  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  that  has 
been  standing  vacant  all  summer.  But 
it  was  not  intended,  at  least  the  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  the  principal 
repaid.  For  the  most  part,  this  has  been 
quite  self-sustaining. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  But  th4  Government  has 
not  guaranteed  the  lijiterest  payments 
on  that  stadium,  has  itl^ 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlscoatin.  It  certainly 
has  not.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nor  to  «he  University  of 
Wisconsin  or  to  the  Uttiversity  of  Iowa 
or  on  any  other  stadiijih  that  the  gen- 
tleman can  think  of? 


That  is  cor- 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisco: 
lect. 

There  are  a  few  mi)b  items  that  I 
would  like  to  comment  wi.  One  of  them 
my  chairman  has  touched  upon.  That 
is  the  matter  of  crimd  prevention  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  we  all  feel  somewhat  ashamed 
to  recognize  that  here  In  the  Capital  of 
this  Nation,  the  capital  6f  the  world,  that 
we  have  to  tell  the  menibers  of  our  fam- 
ilies and  we  have  to  tell  the  people  who 
work  in  our  offices,  thAt  they  dare  not 
walk  within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol 
alone  after  sundown. 

I  want  to  assure  yod  that  insofar  as 
money  will  do  it,  as  consideration  will 
do  it,  that  this  committee  has  provided 
everything  in  the  way  of  dollars  to  pro- 
vide for  more  adequate  Jaw  enforcement 
here  within  the  Distrilot  of  Columbia. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  too,  that  we  have 
stood  behind  the  police  iforce  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  100  percent  in  their 
efforts  to  control  lawlessness  within  this 
Federal  District.  [ , 

I  think  It  is  a  fair  coUment  that  ele- 
ments who  are  the  greatest  critics  of  the 
police  force  are  those  \rho  have  caused 
and  are  causing  the  g|reatest  problem 
for  these  harassed  meit  in  their  effort 
to  perform  the  respor^ibility  of  safety 
here  within  this  Dlstrici, 

The  chairman  mentiihed  this  griev- 
ous problem  of  highway  construction  In 
the  District.  I  would  only  second  what 
he  has  said.  The  program  has  been 
marked  with  a  great  amount  of  vacilla- 
tion, and  we  acted  the  only  way  that  we 
knew  how  In  this  bill  tojencourage  them 
to  go  on  with  an  orderly  highway  pro- 
gram here  within  the  District. 

There  is  no  money  inUhls  bill  for  the 
subway.  I  think  this,  I  too,  is  proper. 
The  chairman  indicate<J  In  his  remarks 
that  he  hopes  the  sltuaUon  will  resolve 
itself  so  that  the  money  could  be  in- 
cluded In  this  bill  by  the  time  the  con- 
ference report  comes  before  us.  I  do  not 
think  I  quite  share  my  chairman's  en- 
thusiasm. As  I  told  you  last  year  in  con- 
nection with  a  supplemental  request,  I 
think  there  are  still  too  many  unan- 
swered questions  about  the  ultimate  cost 
and  the  prospect  of  repayment  of  our 
capital  investment  in  ^is  subway  for 
us  to  proceed  at  this  tinte.  and  I  do  not 
think  that  this  delay  thkt  might  be  oc- 
casioned here  will  be  list  time  at  all. 
1  think  it  will  give  us  time  to  find  out 
the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
we  need  to  know. 

I  support  this  bill 
wholeheartedly.  For  t.x«^  ui  ,wu  wiiu 
might  be  inclined  to  restore  or  Increase 
funds,  I  must  caution  you  that  there 
just  is  not  any  place  for  the  money  to 
come  from.  And  for  those  who  might  be 
inclined  to  cut  it  I  would  again  caution 
you  that  actuaUy  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  some  categories  '  needs  to  have 


id  I  support  it 
of  you  who 


more  money  than  is  provided  in  this  bill, 
but  the  money  simply  is  not  there. 

And  I  would  suggest  if  we  could  get  a 
greater  attitude  of  "stand  on  your  own 
feetism,"  I  think  every  member  of  this 
subcommittee  would  be  willing  to  appro- 
priate every  dollar  to  meet  the  govern- 
mental needs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia that  the  people  of  this  District  are 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  to 
provide. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  GiaimoI. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  appropriation,  and  would 
urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port it  and  not  to  favor  any  suggested 
cuts  which  may  come  along.  I  hope  that 
none  do. 

I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who  have 
done  an  outstanding  job,  and  particu- 
larly to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher].  How  he 
ever  accomplished  this  job  I  will  never 
know.  I  have  been  amazed  by  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  efforts  all  year  in  work- 
ing on  this  legislation,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  we  did  have 
before  us  a  budget  which  was  out  of  bal- 
ance and  which  literally  meant  that  the 
Income  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
all  sources,  from  its  own  revenues  and 
from  Federal  contributions  and  from  the 
Treasury  Loan  Authority,  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  estimated  amoimt  of 
expenditures. 

When  we  consider  that  the  budget  was 
somewhere  between  $35  and  $36  million 
out  of  balance,  our  chairman  is  to  be 
commended  especially  for  the  maimer  in 
which  he  suggested  to  many  of  us  where, 
in  fact  the  necessary  cuts,  the  cuts  which 
had  to  be  made,  were  to  be  made. 

Let  me  point  out  some  Interesting 
statistics.  In  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses, the  running  of  the  everyday  af- 
fairs of  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
we  recommended  $328,843,000,  we  cut 
that  by  a  total  of  $5.8  million,  which 
showed  care  and  concern  for  the  real 
needs  of  the  District.  We  tried  to  mini- 
mize the  amount  of  the  cuts.  Most  of 
the  cuts  were  made,  of  course,  in  the 
capital  outlay  provisions  and  In  the  con- 
tribution to  the  rapid  rail  transit  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  heard  some  comments  made 
about  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium. 
I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee is  happy  about  it.  We  cer- 
tainly talk  about  it  year  in  and  year  out 
with  a  great  deal  of  unhappiness  and 
chagrin,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  stadium 
is  a  fact.  The  citizens  of  cities  demand 
stadia,  and  we  are,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  going  to  have  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions which  were  made  some  time  ago  by 
other  Members  of  previous  Congresses. 
The  interest  is  gohig  to  have  to  be  paid! 
and  ultimately  the  principal  is  going  to 
have  to  be  paid.  So  talk  as  much  as  we 
wiU  about  it,  the  stadium  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  fact  is  there,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  meet  the  financial  ob- 
ligations. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
problems  of  the  educational  system  in 
the  District.    Certainly  those  of  us  on 
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the  committee  Icnow  there  are  problems 
in  the  field  of  education.  There  are 
unique  problems,  perhaps,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Insofar  as  the  education  of 
its  children  is  concerned.  I  believe  this 
subcommittee  has  done  very  well,  has 
done  the  best  it  possibly  could  under  the 
circumstances  as  far  as  the  educational 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
concerned. 

Let  me  point  out,  as  the  report  shows, 
that  the  educational  budget  is  $80  093  - 
000.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the 
capital  outlay  provision  for  the  educa- 
tional department.  Of  the  amount  re- 
quested for  the  capital  outlay  provision, 
we  have  given  them  $24.6  miUion,  which 
is  a  substantial  figure.  In  addition  to 
that,  if  the  Members  will  turn  to  page  2 
of  the  report,  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  made  reference  earUer,  con- 
cerning the  Federal  grants  which  are 
made  directly  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
we  will  find  there  are  $15  million  in  the 
form  of  direct  Federal  grants  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  its  educational 
system.  This  makes  a  total  roughly  of 
$120  million  for  the  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

That  is  not  a  small  sum,  I  submit. 
We  have  been  very  much  concerned  on 
the  subcommittee  with  the  capital  out- 
lays particularly  for  the  public  schools. 
Year  in  and  year  out  I  have  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Commissioners  and  peo- 
ple in  the  educational  department  and 
from  any  number  of  people  at  our  public 
hearings  who  are  terribly  concerned,  as 
property  they  should  be,  with  the  capital 
outlay  problems  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  fact  that  many  of  our  school 
buildings  need  replacing. 
We  are  trying  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  total  amount 
of  estimates  was  $32,934,000,  and  we  have 
granted  $24,600,000  of  that  for  the  edu- 
cational outlay  construction  program.  I 
believe  this  Is  an  Indication  of  the  aware- 
ness of  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
for  the  educational  needs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

As  far  as  the  other  agencies  are  con- 
cerned, reference  has  been  made  to  them 
by  our  chairman,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Representative  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  wUl  not  go  into  them 
at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
problem  of  Federal  grants,  which  was 
referred  to  earlier.  Federal  grants  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  estimated  In 
1967  to  be  $118,867,000.  This  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  this  is  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  moneys,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  budget.  Actually,  this 
money  is  not  part  of  this  budget.  I  also 
caution  the  Members  that  this  is  not  un- 
usual. This  is  not  something  unusual 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  is  getting. 
Many  of  the  other  cities  and  many  of  the 
towns  of  the  United  States  are  getting 
awards  and  grants  such  as  this. 

These  are  the  various  programs  which 
this  Congress  has  passed  from  year  to 
year.  They  stretch  from  urban  renewal 
programs  to  the  poverty  program,  to  the 
educational  assistance  program,  to  voca- 
ticMial  rehabilitation,  to  welfare  and  all 
other  national  programs.  This  repre- 
sents the  District  share  of  the  Federal 
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progranu  designed  for  all  tbe  XTnlted 
States,  for  any  ot  the  problems  of  ur- 
ban America  which  the  Oongrees  In  Its 
wisdom  has  decided,  year  In  and  year 
out,  are  necessary  and  have  to  be  done. 

So  this  l3  not  something  unusual,  I 
say,  which  the  Dtstrtct  of  Columbia  Is 
getting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  not 
agree  that  there  are  items  listed — and 
these  are  not  aU  of  them — on  page  2  of 
the  report  which  do  not  go  to  other  cities 
In  the  country? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
there  may  possibly  be  some,  but  most  of 
them  are  the  regular  programs  of  Fed- 
eral payment  and  participation  with  all 
the  cities  and  towns,  such  as  the  urban 
renewal  program,  the  library  progiam, 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  the  juvenile 
court,  the  corrections,  the  recreational 
program,  and  the  like.  I  do  not  say  that 
every  single  one  of  them  is,  but  most  of 
them  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is,  for  Instance,  a 
rather  substantial  appropriation  here  for 
a  grant  to  the  District  Police  Depart- 
ment. Are  Federal  grants  made  to  the 
gentleman's  police  department  In  his 
home  city  In  Connecticut? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  So  far  as  I  know,  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  ask  an- 
other question,  and  this  is  based  upon 
questions  the  gentleman  asked  In  the 
hearings,  to  be  found  on  page  94.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  gentleman  has  a  copy 
ft  of  the  hearings  before  him  as  he  stands 
in  the  well,  but  if  I  read  the  hearing 
record  correctly,  the  gentleman  fairly 
well  established  that  the  tax  on  a  $30,- 
000  home  in  the  District  of  Colimibl:!  was 
$382,  by  comparison  with  far  higher 
taxes  In  Boston  and  other  cities  La  the 
country.  Why  is  there  such  a  low  tax 
rate  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman.  If  he  will  bear  wii:h  me 
for  a  few  moments,  I  will  get  to  that 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude  this  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  let  me  say  again  I 
commend  tlie  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  particularly  the  chairman, 
for  doing  what  I  consider  to  be  an  out- 
standing Job. 

In  my  opinion,  and  of  great  ccmcem 
to  me,  the  question  is.  Where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

I  believe  it  is  rather  clear  to  all  of  us 
that  this  year's  budget  is  not  going  to 
be  greater  than  the  budget  for  next  year 
or  the  year  after.  I  do  not  believe  the 
budgets  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
for  any  of  our  dtles.  are  going  to  de- 
crease with  the  coming  years. 

Tills  leads  me  to  want  to  point  out  the 
critical  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  present  tbne.  We  find  our- 
selves, as  has  been  stated  earlier,  In  a 
position  where  the  Federal  payment  suff- 
gested  In  this  bill  Is  $49  million,  and 
where  the  authorised  Fedenl  payment 
Is  ISOmllttan. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additicoial  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  In  other  words,  we  are 
appropriating  $49  million  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion authorized.  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers, for  their  consideration,  that  in  the 
coming  years  the  Federal  payment  will 
have  to  be  larger,  not  smaller. 

We  have  been  told,  and  properly  so. 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  also  has 
an  authorization  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  District  of 
Coliunbla  has  in  fact  borrowed  money 
over  the  years  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, which  it  subsequently  must  pay 
back.  The  authorized  amount  of  money 
which  the  District  can  borrow  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  stands  at  $175  million. 
As  I  understand  it,  at  the  present  time 
there  is  $46  million  of  that  authorized 
amount  available  for  borrowing,  of 
which  we  are  in  this  appropriation  bill 
appropriating  the  amount  of  $22.5 
million. 

This  leaves  for  future  years  an  author- 
ized borrowing  authority  amounting  to 
$23.5  million.  If  we  assume  that  next 
year  we  will  aUow  the  District  to  bor- 
row at  the  same  rate  which  we  appropri- 
ated for  them  this  year,  it  means  we  will 
totally  consume  the  authorized  borrow- 
ing power.  So  if  we  have  gone  right  up 
to  the  celling  on  our  authorization  for 
Federal  payment  and  our  authorization 
for  borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  this 
House  should  concern  Itself  with  the  fact 
that  most  likely  we  are  going  to  have 
suggested  authorizing  legislation  in  the 
coming  year  to  increase  the  borrowing 
capacity  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
perhaps  most  likely  also  the  authorized 
Federal  payment. 

I  submit  we  must  all  concern  ourselves 
with  this.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
says  that  the  District  has  to  stand  alone 
on  its  two  feet.  I  think  they  must  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet,  but  I  do  think 
also  there  is  a  very  real  Federal  respwi- 
sibility  here  because  this  is  the  Capital 
City  of  the  Nation,  and  because  it  is  the 
city  about  which  all  Americans  are  con- 
cerned and  are  Interested  in. 

So  I  think  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
a  better  feeling  of  cooperation  and  a 
better  working  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  the  District  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  am  certain,  for  one, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  Increase  in 
coming  years  the  Federal  payment,  and 
also  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  Dis- 
trict. I  am  equally  certain  we  will  have 
to  do  something  about  revenues  in  the 
District  which  are  to  be  raised  by  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
by  their  govemmmt.  This.  I  sutmilt,  is 
where  I  concern  mys^f  with  the  problem 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross!;  namely,  that  something  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  done  about  Increasing 
the  real  estate  taxes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Now,  this  Is  not  an  easy  thing  to  s\ig- 
gest.  I  suppose  people  will  say  it  Is  easy 
for  me,  comlnc  from  Connectleut,  per- 
haps, and  not  paylns  taxes  In  the  DIs- 
trtet  of  Oohmilila.  to  suggest  this.    Per- 


haps one  would  hesitate  to  suggest  it  in 
one's  own  home  town.  Still,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  must  be  of  concern 
to  us  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  try 
to  raise  oiur  tax  revenue  base  so  as  to 
further  Increase  the  amoimt  of  income 
from  the  real  property  taxes  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Also  I  submit  that  there  are  pending 
measures  before  the  Congress  at  this 
present  time,  before  this  body,  which 
would  contribute  toward  Increased  rev- 
enues for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
hope  that  action  will  be  taken  on  some 
of  these  measures  before  this  Congress 
ends. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  action  of  this 
type  will  Increase  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and.  in  addition, 
when  we  consider  that  we  will  probably 
have  to  increase  in  coming  years  our 
Federal  payment  and  our  loan  author- 
izations, increased  real  estate  taxes  will 
have  to  come  in  order  to  meet  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  Distlct  of  Coliunbla 
budget.  We  may  not  like  it,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  going  to  happen, 
and  will  have  to  happen  if  we  are  in- 
deed going  to  be  able  to  try  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  this  city. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  in 
line  with  what  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut said,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
to  the  Members  of  this  Committee  that 
the  District  Conunissioners  idready  have 
the  authority  to  raise  the  real  estate 
taxes,  and  no  legislative  authority  needs 
to  come  from  the  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
gentleman  Is  correct.  What  I  made  ref- 
erence to.  as  far  as  the  Congress  Is 
concerned,  are  certain  other  revenue 
raising  measures  which  as  I  imderstand 
it  have  passed  the  other  body,  and  are 
pending  before  this  body,  and  upon 
which  action  has  not  been  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

liT.    NATCHER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additlcmal  minute. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.    I  think  these  revenue 
measures  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
in  my  opinion  many  of  them  should  be 
approved.    This  will  contribute  toward 
Increased  revenues  which,  together  with 
increased  real  estate  tax  revenues  and 
Increased  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  payment  and  loan  authoriza- 
tions, are  going  to  meet  the  futiu-e  needs 
of  the  District.    I  say  this  because,  quite 
frankly,  our  subconmilttee  tind  our  chair- 
man, particularly,  are  being  put  in  an 
extremely  dlfflcult  position  where  the 
District  looks  to  us  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary revenues  and  where  our  hands  are 
tied  because  we  have  just  so  much  money 
which  by  law  we  can  appropriate  in  order 
to  meet  the  obligations  and  the  expenses 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ]^eld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orosb]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woulfl 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentlonan  from 
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rse  I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  Chairman, 
at,  that  I  specif- 


Connectlcut  [Mr.  GiAiko],  that  I  ap- 
preciate his  statement  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  here-  a  few  years  and 
I  have  heard  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  and  over  again — ithat  next  year  we 
hope  the  Commissioners  will  raise  prop- 
erty taxes  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

Tax  Increases  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  few  and  far  bettveen. 

As  the  gentleman  trom  Connecticut 
well  said  In  the  hearings — and  I  am  sure 
it  Is  true  over  most  if  the  rest  of  the 
country — the  taxes  on  a  $30,000  home 
in  a  suburb  of  his  hditie  city  would  be 
more  nearly  $1,000  than  $382  as  levied 
In  the  District  of  Coluitibla. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  low^.  Mr.  Chahman. 
will  the  gentleman  yiel 

Mr.  GROSS.    Of  co 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lowj 
I  also  want  to  add  to  t..-v,  -».„.  ^  ^t^^^ 
Ically  asked  the  question  of  the  Com- 
missioners. "Do  you  deny  that  you  have 
authority  to  raise  taxM  on  your  own,  if 
you  want  to?" 

They  said,  "We  do  nit  deny  that  at  all ; 
we  can  do  it."  I 

To  be  perfectly  fair,  they  did  raise 
taxes  more  this  year  than  they  have  been 
raised  all  over  the  uilted  States.  But 
the  rate  Is  not  as  high  as  the  rate  pre- 
vailing over  the  balaice  of  the  United 
States.  I 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  be  disputed  bw  any  member  of 
the  committee  If  I  said  that  they  could 
not  raise  the  taxes  If  |  they  wanted  an- 
other school  building.  We  would  look  at 
It  very  favorably  as  t  understand  the 
sentiment  of  the  commiittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appjreclate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smtth]  that  taxes  in  the  District  could 
be  raised  this  year.  If  they  wanted  to 
raise  them,  and  now  1^  the  time  to  do  it. 
Why  place  this  burdeji  upon  the  backs 
of  all  the  taxpayers  of  tliis  country  when 
they  are  not  carrying  their  fair  and 
reasonable  share  of  th^tr  own  load  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  McFALL.    Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yiel 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.    Mr. 

that  the  Record  may „ 

the  points  Involved  in  the  v^ry  important 
question  that  the  gentjleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  has  ra: 
Commissioners  have  e 
they  are  faced  with  a 
lion  In  the  District 
reference  to  the  surrounding  areas. 
They  have  raised  tlie  taxes  hi  the 
District  of  Columbia.  "They  are  competi- 
tive with  the  built-up]  areas  across  the 
river  in  Rosslyn  and  afaross  the  District 
line  in  Silver  Spring,  jwhere  taxes  can 
be  lower  and  where  large  commercial 
buildings  can  be  constliicted  but  which 
cannot  be  constructed  Ih  the  District  of 
Columbia.  J 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  U  the  thinking  of 
the  District  Commissioners.  I  present  it 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Gross] 
so  that  the  record  might  be  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.     WeU.  that  is  a  lovely 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  jof  Columbia,  but 
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itialrman,  will  the 

j  to  the  gentleman 

tialrman,  in  order 
nearly  show  all  of 


Bd.   the   District 

;)lained  to  us  that 

apetitive  situa- 

Columbia  with 


permit  me  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  adjoining  and  competing 
municipalities  In  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
I  assume  there  are  mimlclpalitles  adjoin- 
ing and  competing  with  each  other  in 
the  State  of  California.  But  neither  in 
Iowa  nor  California  can  a  raid  be  staged 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  lack  of 
proper  tax  levies.  We  are  dealing  now 
with  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  a 
property  tax  of  $382  on  a  $30,000  piece  of 
property,  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  cannot 
be  justified  when  it  is  related  to  the  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  that  are  being  asked  here 
today  for  support  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  a  matter  of  judgment.  But 
this  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  faced.  Whether  they  are 
right  or  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  right,  I  am  not  In  a  position  at 
this  time  to  say.  But  this  is  the  question 
which  is  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  there  will  be  no  proper 
Increase  in  taxes  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia as  long  as  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
provide  the  funds. 

But  I  really  arose  to  say  something 
about  the  District  of  Columbia  stadium 
and  I  call  attention  to  the  committee 
statement  which  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  Justify  the  exclusive  at- 
titude ot  the  Armory  Board  that  results  In 
the  stadium  being  a  money  losing  operation 
and  also  to  understand  why  no  effort  is 
being  mcule  to  provide  financing  to  pay  off 
the  bonds  when  they  mature  in  1979. 

I  am  no  Johnny-Come-Lately  to  this 
stadium  business.  I  can  go  back  to  1957 
when  I  opposed  the  construction  of  a 
stadium,  being  convinced  then,  as  I  am 
convinced  now,  that  the  taxpayers  of  all 
the  country  are  eventually  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  off  the  $20  mUlion  worth 
of  bonds  on  this  structure  which  is  now 
a  financial  white  elephant. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  the 
Record  of  July  14, 1958,  in  the  2d  session 
of  the  85th  Congress,  when  I  questioned 
Representative  Oren  Harris,  then,  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, and  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  stadium. 

At  that  time  I  said: 

I  am  stlU  not  convinced  that  this  wlU  not 
some  day  become  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
of  the  country.  Can  the  gentleman  give  us 
any  assurance  that  the  committee  will  not 
be  back  here  In  a  matter  of  a  few  years  ask- 
ing for  appropriations  out  of  the  federal 
Treasury  to  buUd  or  maintain  this  stadium? 

Mr.  Harris  replied: 

I  can  give  the  gentleman  the  assurance 
from  my  own  Itnowledge  and  from  my  own 
opinion  on  this  program  that  this  Is  a  sound 
program,  that  It  wUl  not  be  necessary,  not 
even  in  two  or  three  years  or  ten  or  fifteen 
years  or  any  time  to  be  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  entire  country. 

Well,  it  is  already  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  country  today  be- 
cause in  this  bill  you  are  providing  $767.- 


000  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
nearly  $20  million  of  indebtedness. 

This  stadium  started  out  to  cost,  as  I 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
said,  $6  million  or  $7  million.  This  was 
the  way  the  deal  was  sold  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  did  manage,  after 
considerable  fighting  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  see  to  it  that  the  federally  held 
land,  upon  which  the  stadium  was 
erected,  would  be  includeld  in  the  bill  to 
be  paid  for. 

But  it  started  out  as  a  $6  millicai  or 
$7  million  proposition.  Bids  were  taken 
and,  incidentally,  the  bids  were  taken 
before  the  final  planning  was  completed 
for  this  stadium.  The  contract  was  let 
and  McCloskey  &  Co. — you  know 
Matthew  McCloskey,  the  fundraiser  for 
the  Democratic  Party— got  the  contract 
on  a  bid  of  $14,200,000,  the  lowest  of 
10  bidders. 

Only  the  other  day  the  General  Ac-* 
counting  Office  released  its  report  of  an 
investigation  of  the  stadium  construc- 
tion. It  shows  how  McCloskey  operated. 
There  were  234  change  orders,  increas- 
ing the  cost  by  about  $3  million.  Inci- 
dentally, McCloskey  was  paid  a  profit  on 
the  change  orders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Can  you  tell  me  when 
all  this  took  place,  what  year  this  was' 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  year  what  took 
place? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  What  you  are  describ- 
ing now  about  the  consti-uction  of  the 
stadium. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  letting  of  the  con- 
tract was  in  either  1960  or  1961. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  My  best  recoUection  is 
it  was  in  1960. 

Certainly,  the  gentleman  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  administration  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  doing  things 
wrong  in  1960,  is  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  suggesting  just 
that;  I  am  suggesting  that  Bobby  Baker 
and  his  ciowd  were  already  at  work  at 
that  time. 

This  whole  stadium  deal  stinks  to  high 
Heaven  and  the  gentleman  kno\/s  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  stadium  is  a  white  ele- 
phant, so  to  speak,  and  we  are  saddled 
with  700-and-some-odd  thousand  dollars 
for  interest  and  the  like. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  with  no  assurance 
that  anyone  is  going  to  pay  for  it  except 
the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Exactly.  The  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  are  aware  of 
this. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  is  the  point,  then? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  anything  wrong  inso- 
far as  the  construction  of  the  stadium  is 
concerned. 
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til.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  was 
plenty  wrong  with  it. 

Bir.  OIAIMO.  I  am  surpi-iaed  that  the 
gentleman  Is  making  these  charges  re- 
lating to  the  period  when  President 
Eisenhower  was  President  of  the  united 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  that  have  to 
do  with  the  scandal  In  this  deal?  Of 
course,  Bobby  Baker  was  not  employed 
by  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  he  was  working  for 
the  then  Senate  Majority  Leader.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  Subsequently  we  had 
the  cozy  deal  of  tl09,000  in  premiums  on 
McCloskey's  performance  bond.  Do  you 
remember  that?  And  the  payoff  to  an 
insiutince  broker  by  the  name  of  Don 
Reynolds?  A  payoff  to  him  of  $35,000. 
with  some  $25,000  going  through  Bobby 
Baker  Into  a  presidential  campaign  fund? 
Ljmdon  Johnson's  campaign  fund?  Does 
the  gentleman  remember  that?  Does  he 
now  expect  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa  and 
elsewhere  to  pay  the  bill  for  those  she- 
nanigans? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  If  the  contract  was  let 
in  1960,  the  gentleman  well  knows  that 
the  Elsenhower  administration  was  In 
charge  of  letting  the  contract. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  give  you  the  spe- 
cific year  from  the  GAO  report. 

Mr.  McPALL.    I  believe  It  was  In  1960. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bids  were  opened  on 
June  10, 1960. 

Mr.  McPALL.  The  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration was  in  charge  of  letting  the 
bids,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
Bobby  Baker  was  not  involved  in  letting 
the  bids  and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  who  could  smell 
the  odor  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Well,  now,  if  there  was 
sm  odor,  it  came  from  the  gentleman's 
own  party. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  reason  was  there, 
then,  for  the  234  change  orders?  The 
234  change  orders  came  months  after 
that,  yes.  many  months  after  that,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  possible,  yes, 
but  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  the 
letting  of  the  bids  and  the  big  scandal  of 
letting  the  bids  on  the  stadiimfi,  and  how 
It  cost  much  more.  Now,  the  gentleman's 
own  administration  was  in  charge  of 
letting  the  bids. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  no,  the  gentleman's 
own  administration  was  not  in  charge 
of  letting  the  bids. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
knows  very  well  that  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration was  in  charge  In  1960.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration was  in  power,  yes.  But  Is  the 
gentleman  now  trying  by  innuendo  to 
saddle  the  scandal  of  this  deal — is  he 
trying  to  load  this  on  the  backs  of  the 
Republicans? 

This  whole  scandalous  mess  was 
dredged  to  the  surface  some  4  years 
later  and  everyone  knows  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Cluurman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMTIS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  commend  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  many,  many 
days  that  they  listened  to  testimony  and 
deliberated  on  this  bill  to  come  out  with  a 
bill  that  could  be  supported  by  most 
everyone  on  the  floor.  I  wish  to  also  re- 
emphasize  something  that  Is  in  the  re- 
port on  page  19,  and  that  is  that  the 
committee  rejected  the  idea  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  placing  a  new 
Shaw  Junior  High  School  on  the  Bundy 
Recreation  Area.  If  any  of  you  have 
been  out  there,  you  know  that  immedi- 
ately across  the  street  from  the  Bundy 
School  is  a  Montgomery  School.  Both  of 
these  are  elementary  schools.  There  is 
a  small  playground  area  nesirby  known 
as  the  Bundy  Playground  Area. 

The  Superintendent  came  in  with  the 
proposal  that  we  build  Shaw  Junior  High 
School  on  that  playground  area.  There 
is  less  playground  area  there  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  guidelines  for  elementary 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
he  proposed  to  take  this  playground  area 
away  from  these  little  schoolchildren  to 
build  the  Shaw  Junior  High  School. 

The  committee  did  put  money  in  this 
bill  for  surveys  and  planning  for  a  Shaw 
Junior  High  School  but  we  specifically 
agreed  that  under  no  condition  should 
the  school  be  built  on  this  Bundy  play- 
ground area.  It  should  be  built  upon 
other  land  in  the  area  and  perhaps  partly 
on  land  acquired  under  urban  renewal. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  mention 
concerns  the  financing  of  schools.  As  I 
said  before,  if  the  District  of  Columbia 
wants  to  increase  the  real  estate  tax  to 
build  more  of  these  schools,  I  feel  sure 
there  would  be  very  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  committee  in  a  supple- 
mental bill.  They  can  make  the  decision 
as  to  how  many  of  the  schools  they  want 
to  build.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  have 
their  meeting  the  next  week,  or  the  week 
after,  and  decide  how  much  more  they 
want  to  raise  the  real  estate  taxes,  and 
that  amount  of  money  can  promptly  be 
apprcn^riated  for  schools.  It  is  therefore 
their  decision  how  much  they  want  ap- 
propriated for  schools. 

However,  in  the  long  run.  I  believe 
we  have  to  recognize  that  although  they 
do  have  the  borrowing  authority  we  have 
authorized  from  time  to  time,  they  have 
not  borrowed  nearly  as  much  in  the  Dis- 
trict for  capital  outlay  as  in  most  of  the 
districts  of  the  United  States.  In  most 
places  the  people  using  the  schools  pay 
for  the  schools  as  they  are  being  used. 
To  overcome  the  building  problems  they 
have,  I  believe  there  needs  to  be  a  vastly 
larger  program  based  upon  the  borrowing 
authority,  with  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  repaid  in  any  one 
year. 

In  other  words,  the  amount  of  borrow- 
ing authority  to  be  used  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  that  can  be  paid 
in  any  one  year  to  amortize  the  debt, 
just  as  in  any  other  school  district  of  the 
United  States.  Next  year  I  hope  there 
will  be  more  effort  to  develop  a  program 
with  this  kind  of  guideline,  to  determine 


how  many  of  these  schools  should  be 
built  now. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ContbI,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  go- 
ing to  speak  about  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Stadium,  but  not  about  the  past,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
about  that.  I  will  speak  about  the  future 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadiiun. 

Although  it  is  not  domed,  nor  is  it  air 
conditioned  sis  seems  to  be  the  current 
vogue  for  sports  arenas  in  Texas,  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium  certainly  ranks 
with  some  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
It  should,  considering  what  It  has  al- 
ready cost  the  taxpayers. 

Now  we  find  that  this  magnificent 
arena,  located  in  as  good  a  spot  as  could 
be  found  in  this  city  for  accessibility  and 
parking,  in  a  city  that  is  as  enthusiasti- 
cally sports  minded  as  any  in  the  world; 
we  find  this  stadium  is  a  money-losing 
proposition. 

According  to  this  report,  we  must  al- 
locate more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  to  meet  interest  payments 
due  on  the  bonds  issued  for  construction 
of  District  of  Columbia  Stadium. 

The  report  states  that,  under  terms  of 
the  authorizing  legislation  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  stadium,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  had  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  $340,800  to  meet  the 
interest  payment  due  on  December  1, 
1965,  and  another  $415,800  to  meet  the 
pajmient  due  on  June  1,  1966.  The  total 
comes  to  $756,600  which,  when  we  add 
the  $10,417  of  interest,  comes  to  the 
$767,017  which  the  taxpayers  must  now 
fork  over  to  cover  these  deficiencies. 

The  report  courageously  challenges 
the  "exclusive  attitude"  of  the  Armory 
Board  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  red 
ink.  There  is,  however,  no  Indication 
that  the  Congress  intends  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Apparently,  we  are  going  to 
let  them  get  away  with  it.  We  are  going 
to  peel  off  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  to  back  up  the  Armory  Board's 
policies. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
so-called  "exclusive  attitude"  of  the  Ar- 
mory Board.  I  should  like  to  know  why 
this  Congress  is  content  to  allow  these 
policies  to  persist  when  they  are  losing 
money,  with  the  losses  being  passed  on 
to  the  taxpieiyers  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  trjing  to  chisel  every  nickel 
we  can  from  the  Federal  budget. 

District  of  Columbia  Stadium  should 
not  stand  idle  on  any  given  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  entire  year.  And,  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should. 

The  Washington  Senators,  despite 
what  promises  to  be  another  disappoint- 
ing season,  are  well  ahead  of  last  year's 
attendance  figures.  The  Washington 
Redskins,  who  also  seem  to  have  their 
problems,  are  nevertheless  packing  the 
house  at  every  home  game.  But  clearly, 
this  is  not  enough. 

The  Armory  Board  should  be  encour- 
aged not  only  to  exploit  every  opportu- 
nity to  bring  athletic  events  to  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium,  but  to  go  out  and 
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actively  solicit  events;  to  promote  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadljum  the  way  P.  T. 
Bamtun  might  have  laomoted  a  white 
elephant.  ' 

Why,  for  example,  loan  we  not  en- 
courage and  support  the  formation  of 
an  American  Football  League  franchise 
for  Washington,  to  play  In  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  on  weekend  dates 
when  the  Redskins  ar^  out  of  town? 

We  have  In  nearby  Virginia  a  superb 
minor  league  football  team  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  have  discovered 
the  eliisive  secret  of  not  only  winning 
football  games,  but  of  cmishing  their  op- 
position by  fantastic  scores.  Why  can 
we  not  encourage  the  Virginia  Sailors  to 
play  their  Saturday  night  games  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  instead  of 
Wakefield  High  School  ever  in  northern 
Virginia?  With  appropriate  publicity.  I 
have  no  doubt  this  team  could  more  than 
pay  Its  way  in  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium. 

I  suppose  there  are  si  number  of  legal 
reasons  why  some  of  these  things  can- 
not be  done.  But.  I  respectfully  submit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  the  lawmak- 
ing body  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
laws  need  to  be  changed,  let  us  change 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  we  h»ve  shrugged  off 
the  problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  a  virtual  blank  cl^eck  for  too  long. 
It  is  high  time  we  either  turned  over  the 
government  of  the  city  to  its  citizens,  or 
took  a  little  more  serlouG  attitude  toward 
some  of  these  problemsi  tn  the  Congress. 
I  have  dwelled  on  thja  stadium  situa- 
tion, not  because  it  is  ajone  or  because  it 
is  the  only  area  where  Bomething  might 
be  done.  On  the  contrary,  I  use  it  as  a 
typical  example  of  howi  we  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  a  probleiji  exists  and  thet 
we  even  shake  a  finger;  at  the  source  ol 
the  problem,  but  do  nothing  to  solve  it. 
We  do,  in  fact,  make  i|i»tters  worse  by 
subsidizing  the  very  myopia  which  causes 
the  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CI  ihroan,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  gl  aid  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa.  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  sollltion  might  be 
found  if  there  was  a  change  in  the  con- 
tract at  the  stadium.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  head! of  the  Redskins 
Football  Team  Is  one  Btennett  WUliams, 
who  Is  also  the  attorney  for  Bobby 
Baker.  I  understand  the  Bobby  Baker 
trial  has  been  postpone  two  or  three 
times,  and  certainly  he  wUl  not  go  to  trial 
before  the  election  this  fall.  It  may  be 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  will  out- 
law the  case  before  it  gtes  to  trial. 

The  gentleman  might  give  some 
thought  to  who  is  having  the  "large  say" 
with  respect  to  what  happens  in  connec- 
tion with  this  stadium,  ojne  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  agree  With  everything 
ihe  gentleman  from  Iowa  says,  but  I  still 
cannot  understand  wh^  Congress  can- 
not change  the  laws,  or!  change  the  ball 
game,  or  change  the  coiitract,  or  amend 
the  contract  so  that  the  stadium  does 
not  remain  Idle  on  the  days  the  Red- 
skins are  not  playing.  |  agree  that  the 
Redskins  have  a  monopojly  at  the  present 
time.  They  wlU  not  lejt  the  American 
League  in.  where  It  co|Uld  draw  a  big 


crowd  when  the  Redskins  were  not  play- 
ing. I  understand  even  the  concessions 
are  a  "racket"  out  there.  I  believe  It  is 
high  time  Congress  changed  this  whole 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  and  commend  him  for 
his  statement^ 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  White- 

NSR]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
express  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  NATCHER]  my  appreciation  for  his 
having  yielded  this  time.  I  commend 
him  for  his  consistently  fine  work  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriations  mat- 
ters. The  entire  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  has  been  most 
thoughtful.  They  have  always  been  con- 
siderate of  many  things  I  have  discussed 
with  them. 

Naturally,  I  am  a  little  bit  appre- 
hensive about  the  elimination  of  the 
$8,525,000  of  the  District  contribution 
toward  the  construction  of  a  rail  rapid 
transit  system,  but  from  talking  to  the 
gentleman  from  time  to  time  I  under- 
stand the  motivating  factors  which  bring 
about  the  decision  of  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woxUd  say  that  the 
chaii-man  of  the  committee  and  I,  to- 
gether with  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  Members 
Of  Congress  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  have  on 
many  occasions  discussed  the  future  of  a 
rail  rapid  transit  system  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  While  I  would  not  under- 
take to  speak  for  those  gentlemen,  I 
know  that  there  is  not  as  much  feeling 
against  the  development  of  a  proper 
rapid  transit  system  as  some  have  inter- 
preted the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  be. 

For  some  time  I  have  tried  to  send  out 
some  storm  warnings  about  the  problems 
which  are  being  created  for  the  future  of 
the  rail  rapid  transit  system.  If  many 
who  profess  to  be  for  this  system  would 
leave  well  enough  alone  and  let  us  go  on 
with  the  development  of  a  core  system 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  then 
make  whatever  moves  they  might  want 
to  make  thereafter,  I  think  we  might 
accomplish  a  very  worthwhile  purpose 
for  this  Nation's  Capital.  This  is  the 
leading  capital  city  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Yet  this  is  the  only  capital  of  a 
major  nation  of  any  size  that  does  not 
have  an  adequate  rapid  transit  system. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  I 
know  of  that  needs  one  more  sorely  than 
do  we  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

While  I  am  not  out  hunting  argimients 
with  my  colleagues,  I  think  we  need  a 
National  Stadium  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  TTie  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium  Is  such  a  facility.  I  think  the 
people  of  my  area,  and  of  every  other 
area  of  the  United  States,  have  a  reason 
to  be  interested  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
and  a  reason  for  wanting  us  to  have  those 
facilities  in  this  Federal  City  which  will 
reflect  credit  upon  our  Nation  through- 
out the  world. 

The  aim  of  making  profits  on  sta- 
diums, of  course.  Is  always  a  desirable 
goal.    Still,  we  must  remember  that  we 


have  in  most  of  our  towns  and  at  our 
colleges  situations  where  a  sizable  sum 
of  money  has  been  put  out  by  the  local 
people  for  athletic  fields  where.  If  you 
read  a  balance  sheet,  you  would  find  that 
It  is  not  a  profitmaking  organization. 
We  must  have  these  types  of  facilities 
whether  it  be  in  a  large  city  or  a  small 
one  or  at  an  educational  institution.  I 
hope  that  in  our  looking  at  che  situation 
here  in  the  Nation's  Cairftal  that  we  will 
always  look  upon  it  as  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  not  as  a  separate  munici- 
pality apart  from  the  Nation. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chtiirman,  I  urge 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
rail  rapid  transit  system  program.  I 
know  he  will  do  it.  I  have  a  lot  more 
confidence  that  they  are  going  to  do  that 
than  I  have  that  some  others  who  are 
muddying  the  water  will  cease  to  muddy 
the  water. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  Virginia  [Mi-.  Broyhill]. 

Ml-.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  discuss  the 
$8.5  million  request  that  was  deleted  from 
the  appropriation  bUl  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rapid  transit  system  here  In 
Washington.  I  know  this  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  here  already  today, 
and  that  some  of  this  discussion  took 
place  while  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  floor.  However,  tn  view  of  the 
fact  that  so  much  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  deletion  of  these  funds, 
and  the  charge  has  been  made  that  this 
may  cause  some  damage  and  delay  In  the 
construction  of  such  a  system,  I  think 
that  we  can,  let  us  say,  reassure  the  peo- 
ple who  are  involved  in  these  programs 
that  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  we  in 
northern  Virginia  are  working  diligenUy 
toward  a  program  to  tie  in  the  suburban 
areas  with  the  mass  transit  system  here 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will 
approve  an  interstate  compact  that  will 
help  to  accelerate  this  tying  in  with  the 
submbs. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  also  recognize, 
as  does  everyone  else  In  the  area,  that 
we  have  a  highway  and  a  freeway  con- 
struction program  that  has  suffered  from 
needless  delay. 

As  it  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  are  13  ele- 
ments to  this  highway  and  freeway  sys- 
tem that  have  been  delayed  and  that 
there  were  $172  million  in  unobligated 
funds  as  6f  December  1965.  Largely, 
these  delays  have  been  caused  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  some  groups  wanted 
to  use  the  mass  transit  system  or  the 
subway  system  to  scuttle  some  of  the 
unpopular  freeway  and  highway  pro- 
grams. 

I  support  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  in  his  efforts  to 
prevent  the  subway  system  being  used  as 
a  scuttling  device  for  this  much-needed 
highway  and  freeway  construction  pro- 
gram. 
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Mr.  crhainnan,  all  of  us  who  have 
studied  this  problem  realize  that  we 
must  have  a  basic  and  balanced  trans- 
portation system  here  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  if  we  are  going 
to  make  any  headway  toward  alleviat- 
ing this  traffic  congesting  highway  prob- 
lem. _,„ 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHIIi.  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Brot- 
HiLLl  that -I,  personally,  appreciate  the 
position  that  the  gentleman  has  taken 
all  down  through  the  years  concerning 
a  balanced  transportation  system  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's interest  not  only  in  rapid  transit, 
but  also  in  the  establishment  and  in 
the  construction  of  a  good  freeway  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  upon  the  statements  that  he 
has  mside  and  Is  now  making  concern- 
ing this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  fMr.  BroyhillI  has  been  fair 
and  has  been  frank  and  I  know  of  his 
interest  in  this  problem.  The  gentle- 
man has  discussed  this  matter  with  me 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  as  I  have 
said  to  the  gentleman  during  those  dis- 
cussions, and  I  say  t«aln,  there  are  many 
who  believe  In  a  balanced  system  of 
transportation  for  our  Capital  City.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  a  rapid 
transit  system  and  that  there  also  is  a 
place  for  a  freeway  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  salute  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill] 
for  the  position  which  he  has  taken  down 
through  the  years  on  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  and  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natch- 
ERl  should  give  additional  assurance  to 
everyone  Interested  in  a  transportation 
system  in  the  Washington  area  that 
there  will  not  be  any  unnecessary  or 
needless  delay  in  the  construction  of 
such  a  system. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Of 
course  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
tMr.  BROYHiLtl  will  remember  that  last 
year,  in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
representatives  of  the  District  govern- 
ment came  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsekI  and  to  me  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  urged 
that  immediate  hearings  and  action  upon 
a  revenue  bUl  be  taken  which  would  in- 
clude money  for  the  highway  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  a  special  ef- 
fort and  had  gotten  a  bill  out  and  passed 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  it  has  languished  in  the  other 
body  ever  since.  That  is  the  last  utter- 
ance of  urgency  which  we  have  heard 


from  the  representatives  of  the  District 
government  and  the  administration 
downtown. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
points   out   the   attitude   of   our   good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natchkr],  and  the  gentieman  from 
Minnesota    [Mr.  NilsknI.  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on   the  District  of  Columbia,   the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  others,  that  we 
feel  that  there  must  be  a  balance  to  the 
transportation  system  and  that  highways 
are  an  essential  part  of  it.     We  have 
prepared   a   bill   trying   to    accomplish 
something  In  that  area,  as  well  as  the 
rapid  transit  system.     The   gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  has  been 
a  yeoman  worker  in  the  same  vineyard. 
Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia.      Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  but  that  the  action  taken  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Colimibla  in  holding  up 
these  funds  in  order  to  prevent  the  sub- 
way   system    from    being    used    as    a 
scuttling  device  for  the  rest  of  the  high- 
way and  freeway  program  is  going  to 
have  its  desired  effect.     In  fact,  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  see  some  results  in  the 
next  few  days. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  NATCHER.     Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  obection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
committee on  this  bill  has  done  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work.  It  is  a  fine  bill.  They 
have  worked  well  together.  I  think  both 
sides  should  be  complimented  for  the 
hard  work  they  have  performed.  I  am 
sure  they  have  done  weU  by  the  District 
of  Coliunbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  continues 
to  be  concerned  about  the  budgets  we 
have  been  passing.  As  you  know.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  as  my  colleagues  know.  I 
have  been  concerned  in  every  bill  that 
we  have  here  about  the  high  budgets.  I 
have  offered  on  a  number  of  occasions 
a  5 -percent  reduction  overall  on  the 
budgets  and  that  has  been  refused. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  particularly  In- 
terested in  what  the  President  himself 
had  to  say  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  September  8.  and  I  would  like  to  just 
read  part  of  it  for  the  Rkcord: 

I  propose  the  following  program  of  imme- 
diate action  for  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people: 

First.  I  am  taking  strong  measures  to  re- 
duce lower  priority  Federal  expenditures. 


I  would  suggest  If  he  did  say  that  he 
should  notify  the  Congress  what  the  pri- 
orities are.  He  should  not  just  tell  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  but 
he  should  notify  the  Congress  what  these 
low  priorities  are  so  we  csm  consider  it  in 
the  appropriation  bills  and  in  the  confer- 
ences that  will  come  up. 

He  said  further: 
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Determination  of  the  exact  amount  of  re- 
duction in  that  limited  portiton  o*  the  fiscal 
1967  budget  under  direct  Presidential  control 
must  await  congressional  action  on  the 
remaining  appropriation  bills.  Our  beat 
present  estimate  U  that  a  reduction  of  10 
percent— approximately  $3  bUllon— will  be 
required  from  tjiat  portion  of  the  budget. 

Here  we  have  the  President  of  the 
United  States  telling  us  that  we  shoaki 
reduce  these  budgets  by  10  percent.  I 
have  been  sort  of  low  on  it.  I  have  been 
at  5  percent.  Perhaps  if  we  would  have 
had  the  5  percent  pass  on  the  previous 
budgets,  we  would  not  need  a  lO-percent 
reduction  now.  But  his  suggestion  now 
Is  10  percent. 

So.  in  support  of  the  President.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  intend  to  offer  again,  as  a 
motion  to  recommit,  the  5-percent  Bow 
limitation  lunendment  on  this  bill  and  I 
would  urge  your  support  of  it. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  administration  may  expend  in  fiscal 
1967  only  95  percent  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  to  provide  in  the  value  of 
the  items  provided  in  this  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  re- 
quest the  support  of  the  President  and 
support  of  my  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  like  finding  myself  in  disagreement 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow].  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  he  is 
an  able  member  and  our  good  friend. 

I  do  think  this.  In  all  fairness  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  that  we  ought  to 
keep  In  mind  that  the  budget  as  sub- 
mitted for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
submitted  out  of  balance.    Based  on  rev- 
enue   estimates    in    July    there    was    a 
deficit    of    $35,897,000.      We    took    the 
budget,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  reduced  it 
$43,253,200.  a  cut  of   10  percent.     Ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  the  Increases 
requested  were  In  the  mandatory  cate- 
gory which  had  to  be  allowed.    Due  to 
the  lack  of  revenues  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  back  all  other  requests  to  a  minimum. 
The  committee  has  created  a  reserve  of 
$2,880,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  classified 
pay  wage  board  increases.   The  commit- 
tee has  reduced  the  bill,  as  I  stated,  10 
percent  which  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
we  should  go  at  this  time.     Also,  Mr. 
Chairman,  only  a  portion  of  this  bill. 
$52  394.000.  relates  to  Federal  funds:  the 
other  funds  are  actually  District  funds 
derived  from  taxes  and  other  revenue- 
raising  measures. 

So  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  that 


at  the  time  when  my  di^  Mngulshed  friend 
from  Ohio  offers  his  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  cut  the  bill  5  percent  more, 
it  should  be  defeated,  j 
I  yield  back  the  balaijee  of  my  time. 
Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  oumber  of  words. 
If  I  could  get  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow],  I  would  like  to  «sk  a  question  or 
two  about  his  5-percen);  amendment. 

On  previous  occasions  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  motion  to  cut  the  budget  5 
percent  across  the  boara.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  U  is  not  true  that 
under  the  existing  statutes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  already  has  the  au- 
thority not  to  allocate  I  fimds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  to  the  various  agen- 
cies if  it  would  be  in  tli^  interest  of  the 
public  not  to  do  so?    Is!  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  coursk  the  gentleman 
is  correct  about  that. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Has  \\ie  distinguished 
gentleman  himself  madf  any  recommen- 
dations for  specific  cuti  in  items  in  the 
bUl,  either  himself  or  through  members 
of  the  committee  who  serve  on  this  sub- 
committee, that  would  ioqual  the  5  per- 
cent that  he  proposes  I  \o  Include  In  a 
blanket  cut?  i 

Mr.  BOW.  Apparently  the  gentleman 
does  not  understand  th0  amendment.  I 
supposed  he  did.  The  i|it  is  not  in  the 
appropriation  figure  biit  Is  a  cut  of  5 
percent  on  what  the  Prfeident  proposed 
to  spend  In  his  budget.  IThls  means  pre- 
viously appropriated  fuiifls,  and  much  of 
the  funds  that  are  spent  In  any  fiscal 
year  are  previously  appropriated  funds. 
So  the  amendment  simply  goes  to  the 
funds,  and  it  leaves  it  lip  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  apply  the  cuts  ih  the  areas  that 
he  feels  should  be  mlade.  It  is  not 
an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  schools  or 
expenses  In  other  areas  That  question 
would  be  left  up  to  th*  Commissioners 
and  the  President  to  determine  where 
best  the  cuts  could  be  liiade.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  ag^cy  of  Govern- 
ment that  cannot  in  s^hie  way  find  a 
method  to  reduce  the  ^oposed  budget 
of  the  President  by  5  percent. 

The  gentleman  must  [Understand  that 
the  proposal  would  not  affect  appropria- 
tions across  the  board  but  goes  to  the 
funds  the  President  proposes  to  spend, 
whether  previously  appropriated  or  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill,  aad  the  determi- 
nation would  be  left  t<>  the  President. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  PARNUM.  I  yieli  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentitman  has  sug- 
gested that  the  President  has  a  right  to 
not  allocate  funds.  I  hiive  suggested  at 
leadership  meetings  at  the  White  House 
that  some  of  these  funds  thould  be  with- 
held, but  it  seems  to  me  the  responsi- 
bility to  make  the  reduction  is  in  the 
Congress,  and  then  let  the  President  put 
them  in  the  area  he  thinks  best. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  I  thiiik  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  is  clear.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  statutes  provide  the 
President  can  cut  expenditures.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  President  has  not 
only  asked  the  agencies  to  be  more  effi- 
cient in  their  operations  and  to  be  eco- 
nomical in  their  use  of  public  funds  and 
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the  expenditure  of  those  funds  but  he 
has  insisted  by  directive  they  produce 
those  economies. 

But  I  say  to  the  gentleman  there  is 
not  vested  in  the  Congress  a  responsi- 
bility to  bring  about  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach, such  as  that  recommended  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  an  approach 
which  I  term  fiscal  idiocy.  I  say  each 
of  us  as  Members  of  Congress  should 
review  these  budgets  very  specifically 
and  we  should  offer  amendments  to  re- 
duce the  amounts  of  specific  items  if  we 
think  there  are  specific  items  that  should 
be  reduced. 

I  do  not  think  the  method  that  is  being 
employed  by  the  gentleman  is  the  kind 
of  method  that  should  be  employed  as 
far  as  cutting  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned.  I 
look  upon  this  as  nothing  more  than 
something  that  is  being  used  to  try  to 
confuse  the  issue  and  I  must  conclude 
is  nothing  more  than  political  trickery. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number^f  words. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  believe  he 
really  understands  this  subject,  partic- 
ularly when  he  calls  this  political  trick- 
ery. We  have  had  gimmick  budgets  up 
here  time  and  time  again,  and  I  have 
not  heard  the  gentleman  get  on  his  feet 
yet  and  object  to  the  gimmicks  that  have 
been  in  the  budgets  sent  here  by  the 
executive  branch.  It  seems  to  me  if  the 
gentleman  is  sincere  in  what  he  has  been 
trying  to  say,  the  gentleman  would  have 
been  attacking  these  budgets,  every  one 
of  them,  with  the  gimmicks  that  have 
been  In  all  of  them. 

This  is  not  trickery.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  President  to  do  what 
he  says  he  wants  done,  to  reduce  the 
budgets  passed  by  the  Congress,  but  It 
gives  to  him  an  opportunity  to  apply 
these  cuts. 

It  is  his  executive  branch,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  is  setting  up  priorities.  He 
ought  to  be  setting  up  priorities  here. 
The  gentleman  says  he  has  legislative 
authority  to  do  it.  That  Is  correct.  But 
let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  under  the  Constitution  the  power 
to  make,  to  initiate  the  appropriations, 
and  to  handle  them.  This  is  one  way  It 
can  be  done. 

I  do  not  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
mark that  this  Is  political  trickery. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
but  first  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man not  refer  to  an  amendment  of  this 
simple  nature  as  trickery.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  does  not  en- 
gage in  trickery. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  Is  an  affront  to  the  hard 
work  of  the  committees  who  work  on 
these  appropriations,  who  spend  long 
hard  hours  on  them.  The  gentleman  is 
a  member.  They  do  their  best  to  try  to 
sit  through  the  requests  for  billions  of 
dollars  of  appropriations  and  to  come  up 


with  recommendations  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  which  they  do. 

If  the  gentieman  does  not  believe  I  do 
understand  what  is  going  on,  I  do  under- 
stand what  is  going  on,  and  I  will  put  my 
fiscal  ability,  as  far  as  governmental  fi- 
nancing is  concerned,  up  against  thtkt  of 
any  Member  on  that  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  only  say  to  the 
gentleman,  I  do  not  know  of  any  appro- 
priation bill  that  comes  before  the  House 
that  is  sacred;  that  cannot  be  altered  by 
being  reduced  or  Increased. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bUl  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  having  re- 
sumed the  chair.  Mr.  Price,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  17636,  making 
appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMinT   OFTOtED   BY   MR.   BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  reconmilt  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  instruc- 
tions to  that  Committee  to  report  it  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
On  page  15,  immediately  foUowlng  line  18, 
Insert  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  16.  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1967,  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shaU  not  result  in 
total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of  all  items 
provided  for  herein  beyond  ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  total  aggregate  net  expenditures 
estimated  therefor  in  the  budget  for  1967 
(H.  Doc.  336)." 

The  SPEAKER  per  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore..  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ffroimd  that  a  qtMHram  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  ptrfnt  of  order 
that  a  quorum  to  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  103,  nays  217,  not  voting  112, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  270] 
TSAS— 103 


Abbitt 

Drvlns 

OKeal,  Oa 

Adair 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Plmte 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Poll 

0«orK«  W. 

Erlenbom 

Pool 

Aren«ta 

Plndley 

Qulllen 

Ashbrook 

Fine 

Race 

Aohmore 

Fountain 

RandaU 

Ayrea 

Gathlngs 

Reld,  m. 

Bates 

Ooodell 

Relfd 

Battm 

Oraes 

Boblaon 

B«iin«tt 

Gcavtf 

Rumsfeld 

Berry 

Gumey 

Satterfleld 

Betts 

Haley 

Schneebell 

Bolton 

Hall 

Schwelker 

Bow 

Halleck 

Secrest 

Bray 

Harsha 

Selden 

Broomfleld 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Shrlver 

Brown,  Clar* 

Henderson 

Skublta 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Hutchinson 

Smith.  Calif. 

BroyhUI,  N.C. 

Jonas 

Smith,  N.T. 

Buchanan 

Jones.  Mo. 

Spring^ef 

CMlerberK 

Komegay 

Stafford 

Kunkel 

Stanton 

Clancy 

Kupfennan 

Taylor 

Clausen, 

Laird 

Thomson,  Wis. 

DonH. 

Umgen 

Tuck 

CUwnon.IM 

Latt* 

utt 

ConabU 

Lennon 

Watklns 

Corbett 

Lipscomb 

Watson 

Cramer 

McDade 

Whalley 

Connlngbam 

Mclwen 

WUUams 

Curtis 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dague 

^achel 

Wyatt 

Davis.  Wis. 

MlnshaU 

Wydler 

delaOana 

Mtae 

DtiwtnsU 

Morton 
KATS— 217 

Adams 

Downing 

Jacobs 

Addsbbo 

DulsU 

Jarman 

Anderson, 

Dwyer 

Jennings 

Tenn. 

Dyal 

Joelaon 

Andrews, 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  Jones,  Ala. 

M.Dak. 

Edwards,  La. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Annunzlo 

Ellsworth 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Ashley 

Evwelt 

Johnson,  Pa. 

BarlnK 

Pamsley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Barrett 

Famum 

Karstan 

Beckworth 

Felghan 

Kastenmeler 

Belcher 

Flood 

Kee 

Bell 

Foley 

Kelly 

Bingham 

Fraser 

King,  Calif. 

Btatnlk 

Frelinghuysen 

Klng,mah 

Beggs 

Fxdton,  Pa. 

Klrwan 

Brademas 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Brock 

Fuqua 

Kiebs 

Brooks 

Oettys 

Leggett 

Brown,  Calif. 

Olalmo 

Long,  La. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Gibbons 

Long,Md. 

Burke 

OlUigan 

Love 

Burleson 

Gonzalez 

McCarthy 

Burton,  CaHf . 

Orabowskl 

McClory 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gray 

McDowell 

Cbbell 

Green,  F*. 

McFall 

Cahm 

Onrin 

McOrath 

Callan 

Orlder 

MeVlnkftr 

Cameron 

Griffith* 

Mackay 

Carey 

Ouhser 

Mackle 

Carter 

Balpem 

Madden 

Casey 

Ounllton 

Mabon 

Chelf 

Hanley 

Mallllard 

Clark 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Marsh 

Clerengtr 

.  Matsunag* 

Cohelan 

Hardy 

Matthews 

CoUler 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Meeds 

Cont« 

Hathaway 

Mills 

Cooley 

Hays 

Mink 

Culver 

Hecfaler 

Moeller 

Daddarlo 

Hnrlong 

Monagan 

Daniels 

Hollfleld 

Moore 

Dawson 

Horton 

Moorhead 

Delaney 

Hosmer 

Morgan 

Deston 

HoMPanI 

Moahsr 

DlBCCU 

Bun 

Moas 

Doia 

Multv 

Dow 

Ichord 

Murphy,  nt. 

Dowdy 

Irwin 

Murphy,  H.T. 

Niatcber 

Rlvoa;  Alaska 

Sullivan 

Nedzl 

Rotasrta 

Sweeney 

Nelsen 

Rogers,  Colo. 

TalcoU 

O'Brien 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Teague,  Ckltf . 

<yH&n,m. 

Ranan 

TenMT 

O-HankMtch. 

ItaWiaT.H.T. 

Thomas 

Olaen,  Blont. 

Roonej^Fa. 

Thompson,  H.J. 

Olson.  Mtnn. 

RosenthaI_ 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Otttnger 

R4j8tmkowski 

Trimble 

RoDdetaush 

Tunney 

TTUman 

PaUen 

Ryan 

Vanik 

Pepper 

St.  Onge 

Tlvlan 

Perkins 

Scbeuer 

Waggonner 

Pickle 

Schlsler 

Waldle 

Pike 

Schmidbauser 

WatU 

Poage 

Shipley 

White,  Tex. 

Prk!* 

Bikes 

Whitener 

Puclnekl 

Slack 

Whltten 

Redlin 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wright 

Reld,  H.T. 

Smith,  Va. 

Yates 

Rcuas 

Staggers 

Young 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Stalbaum 

Younger 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Steed 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Stubblefleld 

NOT  VOTING— 

112 

Abcrnethy 

Gallagher 

Pbilbln 

Albert 

Garmatz 

Powell 

Gilbert 

PurceU 

Andrews. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Qule 

Glenn 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Rees 

Asplnall 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Relnecke 

Bandstra 

Hanna 

Resnlck 

Boland 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burton,  Utah 

IMbert 

Roncalio 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Helstoskl 

Roybal 

Callaway 

Hicks 

St  Germain 

Cellcr 

HoUand 

Saylor 

Cleveland 

Huot 

Scott 

Cotmer 

Jones,  N.C. 

Senner 

Conyers 

Kavtb 

Sickles 

Corauut 

Keltb 

Bisk 

Craley 

Stephens 

Curtln 

King,  N.T. 

Stratton 

Davis,  Ga. 

LandniB 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dent 

MeCuUoch 

Todd 

Dickinson 

McMillan 

Toll 

Dlgga 

Macdonald 

Tupper 

Den<4iue 

MacOregor 

Tuten 

Dom 

Machen 

Udall 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

MarUn,  Ala. 

Van  Deerlln 

Edmondaon 

Martin.  Mass. 

Vlgorlto 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathlas 

WaUer.  Miss. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

May 

Walker.  N.  Mex 

Fallon 

MUlsr 

Weltner 

Parbsteln 

MlnUh 

White,  Idaho 

Fascell 

Moms 

Wldnall 

Ftoher 

Morrison 

WiUls 

Flynt 

Morse 

Wilson. 

Fogarty 

Murray 

Charles  H. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Nix 

Wolff 

Ford, 

CKonski 

Zablockl 

William  O. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Frtedel 

Felly 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Ur.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wteconsta. 

Mr.  Donobue  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Pbilbln  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  CKonskt. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetta  wltli  Mr. 
Mathlas. 

Mr.  Wolfl  with  Mr.  McCuUocb. 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

BifT.  Oaraiatz  with  Bfr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  Farbeteln  with  Bfr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Minlsh  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  HelBtosU  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mlsslssli^l. 

Mr.  WhKe  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Murray. 

lAr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Seotl. 


Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Dora. 
Mr.  Stratson  with  Mt.  Tupper. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  WidnaU. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dtggs. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 
Mr.  Evtns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Craley. 
Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
T.Ir.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Huot. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Hicks. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Vlgorlto. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  TUten. 
Mr.  Pnrcell  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Paecell  with  Mr.  Flynt. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McMUlan. 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Willis. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  CaroMna. 
Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  and  Mr.  CONTE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  320,  nays  3,  answered 
"present '  1,  not  voting  108,  as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  2801 
TEAS— 320 

Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Oonte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dogue 
Dtaniels 
Davis,  wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngtil 
Dole 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 
Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala.     

Edwards,  Calif.  Henderson 
Edwards,  La.       Barlong 
BUaworth  HoUAeld 

Erlenborn  Horton 

Everett  Hosmer 

Bvlna,  Ttan.       Howard 
FamsisT  HuU 

Famum  Bungatc 

Felghan  Hutchinson 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
n.  DaK. 

Annunzlo 

Arcnds 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aahmore 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

BroyhUI,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Catun 

CaUan 

Cameron 

Carey 


Flndlcy 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraser 

FrcUnghuyscn 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqna 

Gathlngs 

Gcttys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

OlUigan 

Gonzales 

OoodeU 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Grlder 

GrlfBths 

Grovet 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hacbler 


Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupfennan 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McPall 

McGratb 

McVlcker 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

MIze 

Moeller 

Monagan 
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Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  N.y, 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  HI 

O'Hara,  MIc 

Olsen,  Mont . 

Olson,  Mln^. 

O'Neal.  Ga 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlin 

Reld,  Ul. 

Reid.  N.y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ari^. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers.  Alas^i 

Roberts 

Roblfion 

Rogers.  Colo , 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y . 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkows^l 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 


NAYS— S 
Bow  Gross 

ANSWERED  "PRE^NT 
PoweU 
NOT  VOTINg|4-108 


.  ni. 


Abernethy 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
AsplnaU 
Bandstra 
Boland 
Boiling 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callaway 
Celler 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cormau 
Craley 
Curtin 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dom 

Duncan,  Oreg, 
Edmondson 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
I'arbstein 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Fogarty 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 
Ford, 

WiuiamD. 


Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

GUbert 

Green,  Oreg 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idal^o 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUand 

Huot 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Keith 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Landrum 

McCulIoch 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass 

Mathlas 

May 

Minlsh 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Murray 

Nix 

O'Konskl 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 


St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlaler 

Schmidbauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y, 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stem  ton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Tliomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanik 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 
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O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

PeUy 

PhUbin 

Qule 

Rees 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rodlno 

Roncalio 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Todd 

Toll 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

WidnaU 

WiUis 

WUson. 

Charles  R. 
Wolff 
Zablockl 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R,  Ford. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  King  of  New  T<»k. 

Mr.    O'Neill    of    Massachusetts    with    Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Wolfl  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Celler  vrtth  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mi'.  AsplnaU  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnols. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Minlsh  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Edmondson  vrtth  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Hagen  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Van  DeerUn  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  vrtth  Mr.  WUlls. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Tuten 

Mr.  Zablockl  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Karth.  . ' 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Rees. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  NATCHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask- 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  OPERATION  OP  SEA 
GRANT  COLLEGES  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  982  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  982 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  mto  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl. 
16559)  to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  and  operation  of 
sea  grant  coUeges  and  programs  by  initiating 
and  supporting  programs  of  education  and 
research  In  the  various  fields  relating  to  the 
development  of  marine  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shaU  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith]  and,  pending 
that,  to  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  982 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hoiu-  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
16559.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  sea-grant  colleges 
and  programs  by  initiating  and  support- 
ing programs  of  education  and  research 
in  the  various  fields  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  16559  represents  another  major 
step  in  the  comprehensive  congressional 
study  which  began  in  February  1959,  im- 
mediately following  release  of  the  initial 
report  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  National  Research  Council, 
entitled  "Oceanography  1960-70." 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
marine  sciences  in  recent  years,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
implement  the  policy  and  objectives  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  in  the  Marine 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1966. 
Until  very  recently  there  has  been  in- 
adequate attention  given  to  applied  re- 
search and  technology  in  the  marine 
sciences  and  a  consequent  lack  of  trained 
personnel  in  the  field  of  technicians  and 
others  below  the  gi-aduate  level  in  a 
number  of  important  disciplines. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1C559  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
of  sea-grant  colleges  and  education, 
training,  and  research  in  the  fields  of 
marine  science,  engineering,  and  related 
disciplines  as  a  means  of  achieving  the 
earliest  possible  institution  of  significant 
national  activities  related  to  the  devel- 
opment of  marine  resources  In  and  with 
relation  to  the  total  marine  environ- 
ment. 

The  term  "marine  environment"  is  de- 
fined in  the  bill  to  include  the  waters, 
the  surface,  and  subsurface  of  the  oceans 
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and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  resources 
thereof. 

The  terms  "sea-grant  college"  and 
"sea-grant  program"  emphasize  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  programs  aiuilogous 
to  the  land-grant  college  programs 
initiated  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1882, 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  In  the  United 
States  during  the  past  century. 

Programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  will  be  accomplished  through 
contracts  with,  or  grants  to,  "suitable 
public  or  private  institutions  of  higher 
education,  institutes,  and  laboratories" 
which  are  engaged  in,  or  concerned  with, 
activities  in  the  various  fields  related  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources. 

Appropriations  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1967  are  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$5  million  and  for  1968  not  to  exceed  $10 
million,  provided,  however,  that  amounts 
appropriated  are  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  982  in  order  that  the 
bill  HJl.  16559  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  House  Resolution  982  does  pro- 
vide for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
16559,  relating  to  sea-grant  colleges. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  set  up 
and  provide  authorizations  for  a  program 
of  education,  training,  and  research  in 
the  fields  of  marine  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  related  fields. 

Such  programs  are  to  be  undertaken 
at  colleges  and  imiversities,  both  public 
and  private,  which  are  engaged  in  such 
activities.  Grants  will  be  made  available ; 
the  maximum  Federal  share  of  any  pro- 
gram is  two-thirds.  The  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  envisions 
this  program  as  similar  to  the  land-grant 
colleges  program,  now  over  100  years 
old. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  will 
be  the  administering  agency.  It  wUl 
make  the  grants,  initiate  and  support  re- 
search programs  in  the  field,  and  educa- 
tional programs  at  selected  colleges  and 
universities. 

For  fiscal  1967  $5  million  is  authorized, 
and  for  1968  $10  million;  sums  appro- 
priated are  to  remain  available  until 
used.  No  money  is  in  the  budget  this 
year. 

There  are  no  minority  views;  the  bill 
has  administration  support. 

I  know  ol  no  objection  to  the  rule,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEIAKER   pro   tempore.     The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  LBNNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Ui^ion  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  16559),  to  am«id  the 


Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  sea-grant 
colleges  and  programs  by  initiating  and 
supporting  programs  of  education  and 
research  in  the  various  fields  relating  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  C8ux)lina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  16559,  with  Mr. 
Daddario  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Csu-olina  [Mr. 
Lenmon]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Mosher]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladles  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Committee,  over  the  past  7 
years  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  has  been  actively  re- 
viewing the  fields  of  the  marine  sciences 
to  the  end  of  developing  an  effective 
statutory  basis  for  the  development  of  a 
coordinated,  comprehensive  and  long- 
ranfee  oceanographic  program. 

The  efforts  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  of  the  numerous  Gov- 
ernment agencies  involved  in  the  various 
aspects  of  the  marine  sciences,  educa- 
tional institutions,  laboratories  and  pri- 
vate enterprise,  came  to  fruition  when 
the  President,  on  June  17  of  this  year, 
signed  into  law  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Act  of  1966,  now  known 
as  Public  Law  89-454. 

This  was  indeed,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  acknowledged  by  all,  a  great  step  for- 
ward. This  landmark  legislation  is 
already  beginning  to  be  implemented. 
During  the  comprehensive  considera- 
tion of  legislation  needed  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  national  oceanographic 
program  we  attempted  to  explore,  and 
we  did  explore,  all  facets  of  the  problems 
involved  In  the  creation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, with  particular  regard  to  our  exist- 
ing capabilities  and  deficiencies.  It  was 
readily  apparent  that  as  a  nation  we  will 
have  to  step  up  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  marine  environment,  ex- 
pand our  knowledge  in  this  field,  and 
provide  greater  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate Investment  enterprise  in  explora- 
tion, technological  development,  and  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  vast,  untapped 
marine  resources.  It  was  also  readily 
apparent  that  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram new  skills  would  have  to  be  de- 
veloped and  many  more  persons  encour- 
aged ts  enter  the  field  of  oceanography 
and  marine  resource  development.  New 
skills  would  be  needed  at  all  levels  of 
technology,  englnecrtns  and  exctoitation. 


Such  is  the  background  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  eonfidering,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
be  called  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege and  Program  Act  of  1966. 

This  bill,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966,  would  authorize 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams of  education  and  research  in  the 
various  fields  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion will  be  the  administering  agency. 
It  will,  first.  Initiate  and  support  edu- 
cational programs  at  eligible  institutions 
called  sea-grant  colleges  and  other  suit- 
able institutions  and  laboratories;  sec- 
ond, initiate  and  support  applied  re- 
search programs;  and  third,  encourage 
and  develop  advisory  programs  with  the 
object  of  disseminating  useful  informa- 
tion to  industry  and  scientific  communi- 
ties and  the  general  public. 

Under  this  act  programs  can  be  de- 
veloped throughout  the  country  embrac- 
ing the  entire  spectrum  of  skills  for 
which  there  is  now  such  a  recognized  ac- 
celerating need.  Thus,  suitable  Institu- 
tions in  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  interested  in  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  marine  sciences  would 
be  encouraged  to  develop  their  programs 
just  as  much  as  interested  institutions, 
private  laboratories,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities In  our  coastal  States. 

This  bill  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  $5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  not  to  exceed  $10 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  Thus, 
the  bill  in  effect  would  inaugurate  a  pilot 
project. 

Our  subcommittee  strongly  believes  in 
the  need  for  and  long-range  promise  of 
this  type  of  approach.  But  the  limiting 
provisions  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  under  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  the  Com- 
mission under  that  act  Is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  recom- 
mendations within  the  next  2  years  con- 
cerning the  future  organization  of  our 
national  oceanographic  program. 
As  stated  in  the  committee  report: 
Until  the  CommlMlon  hM  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  make  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  sea- 
grant  college  program,  the  Council — 


That  is,  the  National  Council  headed 
by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  Council  constitutes  your 
major  Cabinet  officers  as  well  as  other 
people  high  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— this  Council — 
will  have  the  responsibility  oI  advising  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  providing 
policy  guidance  to  the  Foundation  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  expected  that  the 
timing  provided  for  In  this  bill  wUl  allow 
Congress  ample  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  program  and  to  make  permanent 
provisions  so  that  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
continuity  of  activity  "if  it  is  found  to 
be  feasible." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  grants  made  under  this  legislation 
will  be  on  a  matching-fund  basis  and 
are  not  to  exceed  66%  percent  of  the 
cost  of  any  particular  project  in  any 


given  year  to  be  bomi  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  assuring 
broad  participation  in  ibe  program,  it  is 
provided  that  particlpfints  in  a  single 
State  shall  not  recelvia  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  total  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Foundation  on  an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  from  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  which  held  rather  exten- 
sive hearings,  in  depth,  on  the  subject 
matter,  to  the  full  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  then,  in 
turn,  was  reported  unanimously  to  the 
floor  for  your  conslderbition  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pijograms  to  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  provtitions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  we  believe  will  impor- 
tantly implement  thp  basic  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  constitutes,  in  gen- 
eral, the  basic  objectives  and  purposes  of 
this  legislation.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished author  of  this  tiill  and  sponsor  of 
it,  the  gentleman  frdm  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers] ,  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  him  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  that  we  bring 
todiay  to  the  floor  of  th0  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  {gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  DowNiNq]  has  shown  and 
demonstrated  tremendous  industry  and 
interest  in  this  proposal,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  tjhe  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  Oceanography  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  [Mr.  Mo^erI,  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  that  subcommit- 


littee. 

Ight  say  for  the 
\t  Members  who 

ited  an  Interest 
sit  there  Is  now 
I  LK)dy  legislation 


tee  and  the  full  cor 

Mr.  Chairman,  I 
interest  of  some  of  tl 
earlier  today  had  indi^ 
in  this  legislation, 
pending  in  the  other  i 
which  follows  this  generfd  line  but  which 
would  establish  the  sofcalled  sea-grant 
colleges  and  sea-gra|it  programs  in 
those  participating  unl\«ersltles  and  labo- 
ratories and  other  te<)lmical  institutes 
which  are  presently  engaged  now  in  some 
aspect  of  our  marine  sQience  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  other  body  provides  for  a 
3-year  program,  a  program  which  calls 
for  an  authorization  or  $10  million  for 
the  first  year,  $15  milllbh  for  the  second 
year,  and  $20  milUon  f6r  the  third  year. 
After  the  third  year  thMe  Is  provided  an 
open-end  authorlzation.1 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Itelslatlon— and  I 
will  say  quite  candidly,  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  VThole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union^l  conferred  with 
the  distinguished  author  of  that  bill,  the 
Member  of  the  other  body  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  he  Is  holding  his 
bill  in  abeyance  from  the  consideration 
of  the  floor  of  the  other  body  until  we 
hopefully  pass  this  pending  legislation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman    a  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  why  wfcut  the  program 
off  at  the  end  of  2 
frankly.  teU  you  that 
practicaUtles  of  the  slt^ttion,  and  in  the 
public  Interest,  and  In  the  Interest  of 


Congress,  if  we  bring  this  program  back 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
the  respective  legislative  committees  for 
their  consideration,  then  we  will  have 
let  us  say,  an  oversight — be  an  oversight 
committee.  We  say,  too,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  Commission  created  by  the  act 
that  we  passed  this  year  and  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  in  June, 
requires  that  Commission  to  make  a 
study,  in  depth,  and  to  recommend  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  the 
structural — yes,  the  governmental  struc- 
tural program  of  the  oceanography  pro- 
gram which  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
know  is  proliferated  among  some  16  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  do  not  say  that  from  now  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  will  handle 
this  program.  We  only  say  to  you,  it 
is  housed  there  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 2  years.  Then  this  House,  acting 
through  the  legislative  committee  rep- 
resenting It,  will  make  the  final  deter- 
niiination  as  to  where  this  program  will 
be  administered  from  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  may  not  have  consumed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  consumed  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Mosher]  . 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Lennon]  in  urging  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  16559. 
The  evidence  before  our  subcommittee 
was  certainly  conclusive  that  there  Is  a 
crucial  national  need  for  skilled  man- 
power trained  In  marine  science  and 
engineering.  I  think  this  bill  provides 
the  instnmient  for  beginning  to  beef  up 
our  trained  manpower  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  support  on  this  bill  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  subcommittee  and 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  full  com- 
mittee was  imanimous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  HJl. 
16559  Is  to  spur  the  development  and  the 
profitable  exploitation  of  the  marine  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  It  would 
accomplish  this  by  establishing  a  2 -year 
pilot  program  of  sea-grant  colleges  and 
education,  training,  and  research  In  the 
fields  of  marine  science,  engineering  and 
related  disciplines  so  as  to  insure  the 
availability  of  necessary  skilled  man- 
power. 

The  program  would  be  financed  on  a 
matching  fund  basis.  Participants  in 
the  program  must  put  up  matching 
funds  in  the  amoimt  of  one-third  the 
total  of  any  grant.  However,  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  total  payments  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  go  to  participants  in 
any  single  State.  Appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1967  are  not  to  exceed  $5  million  and 
for  fiscal  year  1968  not  to  exceed  $10 
million.  Amounts  appropriated,  how- 
ever, are  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Act  of  1966  so 
as  to  provide  a  separate  title  II  entitled 
"Sea   Grant  Colleges  and  Program*." 


Coincidental  with  the  enactment  of  that 
act— ^blic  Law  89-454 — the  Panel  on 
Oceanography  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  completed  its  r«)ort 
entitled  "Effective  Use  of  the  Sea."  It 
noted,  in  part,  that: 

Clearly,  the  United  States  lags  behind 
other  nations  In  the  technology  of  fishing 
and  aqulculture. 

This  same  report  further  recom- 
mended that  one  of  the  four  functions  to 
be  performed  by  the  Government  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  a  national  ocean 
program  should  be: 

4.  Initiate,  support,  and  encovurage  pro- 
grams of  education,  training,  and  research 
and  provide  technical  services  and  facilities 
related  to  activities  In  pertinent  sciences  and 
technology. 

H.R.  16559  Is  in  keeping  with  this  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Science  Advisory 
Committee  composed  of  eminent  men  of 
learning  from  business  and  Institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

The  oceans  of  the  world  hold  forth  the 
challenging  promise  of  providing  future 
generations  of  Americans  with  minerals, 
food,  energy,  and  even  fresh  water. 

To  meet  this  challenge  effectively,  we 
will  require  capably  trained  personiiel, 
since  they  are  one  of  the  essential  keys 
to  unlocking  these  imtapped  natural  re- 
sources in  the  ocean  depths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  Great  Lakes  area  is 
by  definition  fully  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  programs  authorized  by  this  bill. 
H.R.  16559  offers  a  vehicle  to  attain  this 
goal  and  for  transforming  into  achieve- 
ment this  great  promise.  I  therefore 
strongly  urge  that  the  House  favorably 
consider  the  bill,  HJl.  16559. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Pelly]  be  allowed  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tJie  Rxcokd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16559  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  sea-grant 
colleges  analogous  to  the  land-grant  col- 
lege program  initiated  under  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  development  of  agriculture 
in  this  coimtry  during  the  past  century. 

A  great  forward  step  was  taken  toward 
an  effective  long-range  marine  sciences 
program  with  the  enactment  last  June  of 
the  so-called  oceanography  bill — ^the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

Now  comes  this  legislation  to  imple- 
ment this  policy  and  the  objectives  of 
that  act  by  providing  research  and  tech- 
nology in  the  marine  sciences  and  to  fill 
the  shortage  of  trained  persormel  in  this 
field. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
would  administer  this  legislation  at  the 
outset  or  at  least  imtil  It  is  transferred 
under  governmental  reorganization  with 
other  existing  programs  of  marine  sci- 
ences to  a  new  agency,  if  this  should 
occur. 

Under  this  bill,  the  total  amount  of 
payments  in  any  fiscal  year  by  grant  or 
contract  cannot  exceed  66%  percent  of 
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the  total  cost.  Nor  could  any  portion  of 
any  payment  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
or  rental  of  facilities  or  vessels.  Further- 
more, no  amount  within  any  one  State 
shall  exceed  20  percent  of  the  total. 

A  sea-grant  college  means  any  suitable 
public  or  private  institution  of  higher 
education  which,  like  the  University  of 
Washington  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  has  major  programs  devoted  to 
increasing  our  Nation's  utilization  of  the 
world's  marine  resources. 

Funds  authorized  by  this  bill  include 
$5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  $10  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  H.R.  16559  be  favorably  considered. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  LennonI. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consinne  to  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee and  wish  to  express  to  him 
and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  appreciation  for 
the  Job  that  the  committee  has  done  in 
considering  this  legislation  and  consider- 
ing It  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  because  it 
would  establish  a  program  for  sea-grant 
colleges  and  other  educational  systems 
In  order  to  stimulate  a  greater  national 
anphasls  in  the  training  of  marine  scien- 
tlflta,  eigineers,  and  technicians.  Such 
a  program  Is  vitally  needed  if  the  United 
States  is  to  keep  pace  with  Russia's  ef- 
forts not  only  to  control  the  surface  of 
the  seas  but  the  vast  resources  of  the 
underseas  as  well. 

This  bill,  HR.  16559,  would  provide 
grants  on  a  matching  basis  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  jimlor  colleges, 
technical  Institutes,  laboratories,  voca- 
tional schools,  and  similar  educational 
organizations  having  capability  for 
marine  cuniculiuns.  This  means  that  at 
least  OTie-third  of  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tional or  training  programs  will  be  borne 
by  the  recipient. 

Why  do  we  need  this  legislation?  A 
primary  reason  Is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  UJ8J8JI..  the  first  world  power  to 
put  a  satellite  Into  orbit  has  already 
begun  to  accelerate  Its  underseas  ex- 
ploration. A  noted  Soviet  scientist 
recently  wrote  and  I  quote: 

The  nation  that  first  leama  to  live  under 
the  seas  will  control  them  and  the  nation 
that  oontroU  the  seas  will  control  the  wcwld. 


In  the  light  of  the  facts,  the  USjS.R. 
Is  quietly  and  silently,  without  the  fan- 
fare which  signaled  the  Soviet's  sputnik, 
beglxmlng  to  master  the  earth's  marine 
envtponment.  The  Soviets  now  have — 
and  I  wish  you  worild  note  this — some 
1,500  marine  scientists  supported  by  an- 
other 7,500  engineers  and  technicians 
working  in  oceanography  and  related 
underseas  technology.  By  comparison 
the  United  States  can  claim  some  700 
marine  scientists  supported  by  approx- 
imately 2,500  technicians. 


In  short,  Russia  outnumbers  us  al- 
ready 3  to  1  in  terms  of  marine  experts. 
Furthermore,  the  Soviets  are  expanding 
their  ranks  more  rapidly  than  we  are. 
Soviet  marine  technology  efforts  center 
in  the  state-controlled  Institute  of 
Oceanography,  which  has  expanded  over 
the  past  15  years  to  five  times  its  previous 

size.  ^      . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
no  reason  to  be  complacent  about  the 
state  of  our  marine  exploration  efforts. 
Russia  is  already  reaping  immense  ben- 
efits from  the  seas.  Fish,  the  cheapest 
source  of  protein  for  the  worlds  rising 
pop'olaUon,  are  a  prime  target  for  Soviet 
trawlers.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  made  a  sci- 
ence out  of  fishing,  and  they  have  their 
oceanographers  go  out  with  their  fishing 
fleets  and  give  them  instructions  as  to 
how  and  where  to  fish. 

Since  1940  the  Soviet  catch  has  quad- 
rupled. Soviet  production  plans  for  the 
period  of  1965  to  1970  call  for  a  50-per- 
cent Increase  in  Soviet  flsheries.  The 
United  States,  which  is  now  having  to 
Import  62  percent  of  its  fish  products, 
has  allowed  its  fisheries  to  decline  to  the 
point  where  they  were  18  years  ago. 
Six  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  is 
spent  for  importing  fish  into  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  those  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  outflow  of  gold.  I  am 
sure,  will  be  vitally  interested  In  the 
fact  that  every  other  fish  in  the  Ameri- 
can fryingpan  has  to  be  Imported,  and 
we  are  pouring  out  gold  to  the  extent  of 
$600  million  a  year. 

Fish  represent  only  a  portion  of  the 
sea's  benefits.  In  1960.  8  percent  of  the 
free  world's  oil  supply  came  from 
sources  beneath  the  ocean.  Last  year 
offshore  drilling  accounted  for  16  per- 
cent of  the  free  world's  supply.  The 
oU  industry  has  already  predicted  that 
40  percent  of  the  free  world's  supply  will 
come  from  offshore  wells  by  1975,  Just  9 
years  from  now.  Now,  who  will  be  the 
first  nation  to  control  these  vast  oil  re- 
sources? The  United  States  or  the 
U.S.SJI.? 

Oceanographers  estimate  that  the  sea 
holds  millions  of  metric  tons  of  un- 
tapped valuable  minerals  that  we  do  not 
yet  have  the  technique  or  the  knowl- 
edge to  extract.  They  are  magnesium, 
bromine,  boron,  uranium,  copper,  man- 
ganese—and, Uicidentally,  Just  found  is 
a  vast  bed  of  manganese  right  off  the 
shore  of  Florida  and  Georgia  which  is 
estimated  to  be  1,900  square  miles  of 
manganese  anywhere  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
depth— and  it  Is  also  estimated  that  in 
the  vast  areas  of  the  sea  there  is  to  be 
found  there  an  estimated  10  billion  tons 
of  gold  and  500  million  tons  of  silver. 

These  things  are  among  the  reasons 
this  Nation  should  be  the  first  to  exploit 
the  earth's  last  frontier  under  the  seas. 
Finally,  in  addition  to  peaceful  ex- 
ploitation of  the  marine  environment, 
there  is  another  pressing  reason  for  the 
U.S.  advance  in  marine  technology. 
I  refer  to  antisubmarine  warfare. 
It  has  been  reported  that  the  Soviets  now 
have  developed  a  missile -launching 
system  capable  of  being  submerged  In 
depressions  or  holes  along  the  ocean  bot- 
tom for  future  remote-controlled  deploy- 


ment. Soviet  oceanographers  have  al- 
ready made  extensive  maps  of  the  floor 
of  the  Pacific,  and  now  Soviet  ocean- 
ographlc  research  vessels  are  seen  with 
increasing  frequency  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atiantic  and  west  coasts 
of  the  United  States. 

As  envisaged  in  this  legislation,  the 
United  States  must  embark  on  a  concen- 
trated course  of  total  marine  exploita- 
tion. Just  as  important  as  the  seas  sur- 
rounding this  Nation's  coastline  are  the 
interior  waters  and  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
It  slgniflcant,  too,  I  believe,  that  some  of 
this  Nation's  most  advanced  research  is 
being  conducted  in  the  universities  of 
the  inland  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pell. 
whose  leadership  in  the  Congress  has 
made  great  contribution  to  the  sea-grant 
college  program  being  proposed,  con- 
ducted the  initial  congressional  hear- 
ings on  this  matter.  As  chairman  of  the 
Sea-Grant  College  Subcommittee,  Sena- 
tor Pell's  hearings  brought  forth  the 
fact  that  in  royalties  alone  under  Fed- 
eral leases  for  mineral  production  cov- 
ering the  outer  Continental  Shelf,  this 
Government  received  payments  which 
came  to  $101  million  in  1965.  These  min- 
eral leases  pertain  primarily  to  sulfur, 
oil.  and  gas. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  has 
only  begun  to  utilize  the  resources  which 
can  be  foimd  in  the  waters  within  and 
at  the  edge  of  this  Nation.  The  funds 
authorized  in  this  legislation  are  meager 
when  compared  to  the  annual  revenues 
already  started  to  be  gained  from  ma- 
rine development. 

However.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove this  program  to  expand  the  ranks 
of  our  marine  brainpower  in  order  to 
develop  the  skills  and  technology  neces- 
sary for  marine  exploration.  Our  re- 
turns will  not  only  be  flnancial.  but  this 
Nation  will  prosper  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seas  in  this  century  under 
the  sea-grant  college  programs  Just  as 
America  has  prospered  as  a  result  of 
the  land-grant  college  system  established 
In  the  19th  century. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  basic  concept  here — of  the 
need  for  more  marine  development  and 
research — but  in  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  who  edited  the  bill, 
and  also  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  serves  with  me  on  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee  and  is  handling  the  bill  on 
the  floor  today,  is  this  In  the  order  of 
priority  for  institution  at  this  partic- 
ular time,  so  that  we  should  commit  this 
extra  $15  million  over  the  next  2  years. 
In  spite  of  the  President's  message  of 
last  Thursday  afternoon  and  the  other 
actions  that  have  been  taken  by  the 
Congress  and  elsewhere  today? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes.  May 
I  answer  the  gentieman  this  way :  I  be- 
lieve this  committee  has  considered  this 
legislation  and  has  taken  this  matter 
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Into  consideration  in  scaling  down  the 
program,  but  at  least  w«  get  it  started. 

Let  me  say  this.  Here  we  are  seeing 
our  country  making  great  progress  in 
space.  We  have  Just  seen  a  great  dem- 
onstration of  this  within  the  last  few 
hours.  We  have  concentrated  so  much 
on  space,  and  we  have  spent  billions  and 
billions  and  billions  of  Hollars  on  space. 
We  have  neglected  the  sea  where  we 
have  the  greatest  possibility  of  bringing 
economic  benefit  in  rettirn  for  research. 
We  are  only  aslting  for  $15  million  in  2 
years'  time  to  try  to  get  lenough  oceanog- 
raphers and  enough  scientists  and 
enough  technicians  so  ke  can  begin  to 
do  something  to  get  somejof  the  resources 
of  the  sea. 

Already  this  Nation]  from  royalties 
alone.  Just  from  oil  a^^  gas  from  the 
Continental  Shelf,  is  retelving  annually 
$100  million.  I  do  not  Know  how  much 
is  being  brought  in  from  the  moon  shot, 
but  I  know  what  is  going  to  come  in  from  - 
development  of  the  seas.  I  believe  if  I 
were  to  say  what  we  ought  to  be  spending 
really  in  development  ^t  this  program, 
it  would  be  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  because  we  cah  get  that  and 
many  more  millions — hundreds  of  mil- 
lions— in  return  for  a  modest  invest- 
ment. So  I  would  ssjj  positively  we 
should  do  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  I  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  question  was  not  as 
to  the  amount,  but  as  io  the  timing  In 
view  of  the  President's  faessage,  In  view 
of  our  present  splralihg  inflation,  in 
view  of  the  increased  interest  rates,  and 
in  view  of  the  general  recession  that  the 
President  himself  has  recognized.  That 
was  the  only  question, 

Mr.   ROGERS  of   Fl( 
stand.    I  can  understai 
tleman  would  ask  this, 
swer  him  with  a  very 
this.    Our  timing  is  latei 


ijida.     I  imder- 

ii  why  the  gen- 

^ut  I  would  an- 

sitive  "yes"  on 

We  have  been 


studying  this  program,  j  We  have  been 
trying  to  get  enough  conioiousness  in  this 
country  to  know  we  nejed  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  development  of  the  seas. 

I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  see  the  pri- 
ority recognized  finally, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chaijman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  ti 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Flori4a.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  Again,  I  lappreclate  the 
gentleman's  answer.  I  want  to  state 
that  I  am  not  arguing  'itfth  the  gentle- 
man about  this. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Flor  ^a.  I  appreci- 
ate that.  i 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sikiply  asking  a 
question  for  information 

The  gentleman,  andl  certainly  the 
chairman  of  the  Sutcommittee  on 
Oceanography,  is  conscious,  along  with 
me,  of  the  tremendous  iexpenditure  we 
are  making  on  oceandgraphy  in  the 
joint  committee,  in  tfie  Interservice 
Committee  chaired  by  thb  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  Defense  and  Engi- 
neering. In  fact,  the  Na«y  is  contribut- 
ing, I  believe,  76  percent  of  that  amount 
of  funds.  I 

The  Armed  Services  (Tbmmlttee  does 
keep  Jurisdiction  over  tihat  portion  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Oceanography, 
so  to  speak,  which  pertains  to  defense 
purposes,  such  as  the  automatic  research 


off  the  Bahamas  and  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  and  many  other  devices,  some  of 
which  the  gentieman  mentioned. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  an  Idea 
about  the  total  amount  of  funds  we  are 
now  spending,  in  millions  of  dollars,  for 
the  entire  oceanography  program  under 
existing  circumstances,  before  we  estab- 
lish the  sea-grant  colleges? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes;  we 
do.  We  have  gone  into  this  flgixre.  We 
know  exactly  what  is  being  spent.  Two 
hundred  and  seven  million  dollars  is  the 
amount  approved  this  year  for  unclassi- 
fied oceanographic  programs. 

I  see  that  the  chairman  would  like  to 
have  me  yield  at  this  point,  and  I  srield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  would  be  interested 
In  the  testimony  given  before  the  sub- 
committee by  the  oceanographer  from 
the  Navy. 

I  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  see  the  pic- 
tures, the  photographs,  taken  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  bomb  with  the  nuclear 
warhead  off  the  shores  of  Spain.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the 
Navy,  in  the  oceanographic  program, 
who  were  working  with  private  enter- 
prise and  who  ultimately  recovered  that 
weapon,  this  country  would  still  be  faced 
with  a  rather  embarrassing  situation. 

Admiral  Waters,  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  was  as  strong  as 
or  stronger  than  any  other  person  who 
appeared  in  behalf  of  this  legislation  on 
this  basis.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri:  that  we  have  not  nearly 
enough  "chiefs"  yet  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography, but  also  we  do  not  have  enough 
"Indlyis." 

When  ESSA.  down  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  commissioned  its  vessel 
only  about  3  weeks  ago.  we  found  that 
they  had  dlfaculty  in  getting  on  board 
a  fully  competent  crew  to  man  the  var- 
ious sclentlflc  instruments  and  things 
that  they  use  in  this  fleld. 

We  believe  this  legislation  will  bring 
into  the  fleld  of  oceanography  not  the 
M.A.'s  and  Ph.  D.'s,  but  people  who  have 
a  basic  knowledge  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology world. 

That  is  the  "guts,"  frankly.  I  say  to 
the  gentieman  from  Missouri,  of  my 
strong  feeling  as  to  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  met 
with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  on  three  occasions.  We  had 
their  assurance  that  in  their  c«)inion  this 
was  a  priority.  That  was  4  or  5  weeks 
ago.  I  recognize  what  the  President 
said  just  last  Thursday. 

I  say.  this  is  an  authorization.  Let 
them  make  the  determination  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  give  this  priority  with 
respect  to  actual  appropriations. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  to  continue  this 
line  of  thought,  I  do  appreciate  the  an- 
swer of  the  chairman,  as  well  as  of  the 
gentleman  In  the  well. 

I  realize  the  gentleman  said  that  this 
Is  Just  during  a  pilot  project  for  the  next 
2  years.    Frankly,  I  appreciate  the  Bub- 


commlttee's  not  carrying  It  too  far  be- 
yond the  next  Congress,  but  still  allow- 
ing for  a  littie  continuity. 

How  firmly  are  we  wedded  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  for  adminis- 
tration of  this  particular  program?  I 
realize  that  we  can  look  at  it  again,  but 
once  it  is  established  and  ensconced,  and 
once  they  develop  the  technicians — I 
am  a  little  worried  about  flrst,  Jurisdic- 
tion in  general;  and,  second,  the  Foun- 
dation administering  this  program,  that 
might  send  a  man  like  Stephen  Smales 
to  Moscow  to  raise  the  devil  with  Amer- 
ican efforts  to  prevent  rewarding  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam,  with 
2-year  grants  and  complete  travel  ex- 
penses from  southern  California  to  Mos- 
cow and  return. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  May  I  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  concern  of 
the  committee.  We  did  not  allow  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  direct 
this  program  even  for  the  2-year  period 
without  a  policy  committee  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  program.  We  have 
amended  the  act  which  was  Just  passed 
setting  up  a  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development. 
In  this  bill  we  give  the  Council  the  poUcy 
direction.  So  that  we  have  made  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation  Just  an  ad- 
ministering body  which  Is  responsible  to 
this  Council.  Also,  as  you  will  recall  in 
the  bill  we  passed  before,  and  as  I  recall 
it  the  gentleman  did  support  it,  when  we 
set  up  a  National  Council  we  had  a  Com- 
mission established  to  make  a  study  of 
the  oceanographic  capability  of  this 
country.  We  said  that  the  Commission 
is  to  report  back  to  Congress  on  the  type 
of  organization  we  should  have,  and 
whether  we  should  have  a  department 
or  have  two  polarized  departments  and 
build  around  them,  or  whatever  we  might 
do  from  the  standpoint  of  an  organiza- 
tion. 

For  this  reason  we  have  kept  the  leg- 
islation to  2  years  In  order  to  keep  It  In 
tune  and  In  allnement  with  the  report 
of  this  Commission.  We  anticipate, 
therefore,  that  the  Commission  will  also 
make  recommendations  as  to  where  this 
program  will  be  housed.  This  Is  simply 
a  temporary  measure  under  the  policy 
direction  of  the  Coimcil,  and  is  not  left  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
I  think  will  satisfy  the  gentleman  In  his 
concern. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentieman  advise 
me  as  to  his  personal  feeling,  or  that  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  to  what  might  hap- 
pen In  the  interim  if  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
report  is  implemented  by  the  omnibus 
bill  in  the  interim? 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  further  for  an  explana- 
tion of  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Yes. 

May  I  say  that  the  time  element  is 
going  to  be  such  that  we  have  a  2-year 
period,  and  it  will  take  almost  this  long 
for  the  Commission  to  make  Its  report. 
It  will  be  phased  out  within  18  months. 
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we  anticipate,  from  the  time  It  Is  ap- 
pointed. That  gives  us  a  2-year  period, 
which  would  then  give  Congress  suffi- 
cient time  to  enact  legislation.  This 
is  wliat  we  anticipate.  We  do  not  in- 
tend Just  to  leave  it  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  gentleman's  concern. 

Mr.  HALL.  No;  it  is  even  more  than 
that,  because  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  be  disbanded  and 
its  jurisdiction  be  disseminated  else- 
where. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  No.  There 
was  some  talk  about  that,  but  I  bellevt  if 
the  gentleman  will  check  they  did  not 
finally  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  still  in  the  pot  in 
the  joint  committee,  let  me  say  to  the 
gentlemem. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  believe  the 
recommendations  have  already  been 
made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Second,  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
armed  services  jurisdiction  ultimately. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  should  not  remain  exactly 
where  it  is.  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress  over  this  new  resources  com- 
mission xmder  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Again,  I  am  simply  seek- 
ing information  and  1  have  no  specific 
recommendation.  I  am  certainly  not 
married  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  recom- 
mendations, on  which  committee  I  have 
served  for  the  past  2  years. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  OreenI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscou  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man it  is  extremely  significant.  I  think, 
that  we  are  taking  up  at  this  time  the 
bill  to  establish  and  operate  sea-grant 
colleges  and  programs. 

This  legislation  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  developing  fields  of 
oceanography,  related  marine  sciences, 
engineering,  and  studies  concerning  the 
legal,  economic,  and  medical  aspects  of 
the  seas. 

This  bill  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  American  excellence  in  tliese 
fields  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  It 
is  at  a  time  when  we  have  just  l»een 
shown  woefully  lacking  in  our  knowhidge 
concerning  our  own  fishery  resources  off 
the  west  coast. 

A  large,  efficient  Russian  fishing  fleet 
is  operating  off  the  Oregon.  Washington. 
and  northern  California  coast.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries has  said  he  feels  the  Russians  are 
reducing  the  perch  and  liake  resources 
substantially  below  the  maximum  sus- 
tainable yield  level.  Yet,  the  fact  is  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  accurate  scien- 


tific data  available  to  prove  or  disprove 
this  assertion.  The  physical  evidence  of 
recent  poor  takes  of  perch  and  hake  by 
American  fishermen  points  positively  to 
the  theory  of  Russian  overfish. 

However,  after  a  recent  meeting  with 
Russian  fishery  representatives  in  Mos- 
cow. State  Department  and  Bureau  of 
Commercial  fisheries  representatives 
were  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Rus- 
sians knew  as  much,  if  not  more,  about 
west  coast  fish  resources  than  the  U.S. 
citizens.  This  is,  indeed,  a  sad  state  of 
affairs.  The  Soviet  experts  feel  a  sub- 
stantially greater  tonnage  can  be  taken 
from  the  perch  and  hake  resources  than 
do  American  experts.  If  the  American 
guestimate  is  correct,  this  Important  re- 
source will  suffer  grave  damage.  It  may 
take  years  to  repair  that  damage.  But 
we  simply  did  not  have  enough  scientific 
information  to  document  our  case. 

Important  strides  forward  have  been 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  recent 
years  in  the  field  of  oceanography.  The 
estimated  1966  budget  in  this  field  was 
$178.2  million.  The  Presidents  budget 
calls  for  an  increase  to  $219.9  million 
in  1967. 

Basic  research  is  required  to  support 
much-Ulked-about,  long-range  objec- 
tives of  any  scientific  program.  Much 
of  the  oceanographic  research  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  xmiver- 
sities  and  institutions  is  of  this  nature. 
In  fact,  almost  one-half  of  the  1966 
oceanography  budget  went  into  research. 
Yet  even  with  this  huge  investment  in 
basic  research,  the  United  States  has 
only  about  1.000  qualified  oceanograph- 
ers. 

The  Soviet  Union,  a  protein-hungry 
country,  hopes  to  harvest  20  million  tons 
of  fish  yearly  from  the  oceans  by  1970. 
Already,  she  has  half  again  as  many  sci- 
entists working  on  this  goal  as  does  the 
United  States. 

The  oceanographers'  search  for  food 
has  possibilities  of  becoming  a  crisis  of 
major  proportions.  U.S.  population  will 
double  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  More 
and  more,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
beyond  our  present  methods  of  food  pro- 
duction to  feed  our  own  people  and  a 
hungry  world. 

TVxlay,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  the  world  suffer  from  protein - 
deficiency  diseases.  This  problem  could 
be  alleviated  through  wider  harvest  and 
distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  sea. 
The  significance  of  the  relatively  unex- 
plored two-thirds  of  our  planet  is  not 
limited  to  the  area  of  food. 

Dr.  P.  N.  Spless,  head  of  the  Marine 
Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California's  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography,  was  recently  quoted  In 
the  New  York  Times  as  follows : 

within  60  years,  man  will  move  onto  and 
Into  the  sea — occupying  It  and  exploiting  It 
as  an  Integral  part  of  hla  use  of  this  planet 
for  recreation,  minerals,  food,  waste  disposal, 
military  and  transportation  operations  and. 
as  populations  grow,  for  actual  living  space. 

The  search  in  1964  for  the  ill-fated 
Thresher  fociised  national  attention  on 
our  technological  limitations  for  pene- 
trating and  working  in  the  ocean  depths. 
Since  then  programs  have  been  funded  to 
begin  correcting  this  deficiency. 


I  tliink.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  $15 
million  asked  for  over  a  2-year  period  for 
the  national  sea-grant  college  program 
is  a  vital  step  up  the  "down-ladder"  into 
understanding  of  the  ocean's  depths. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall] 
was  seeking  some  figures  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  believe  $141.6  million  is  the  total 
amount  proposed  by  the  President  for 
this  fiscal  year  for  all  of  the  20  some 
Federal  departments  and  independent 
agencies  and  bureaus  Involved  in 
ocesuiography.  Of  that  amount,  about 
50  percent  is  represented  by  the  Navy's 
participation. 

Of  course,  that  this  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money:  smd  we  are  making 
the  point  that  it  is  important  that  the 
Government  personnel  involved  in  this 
expenditure  should  be  trained  effectively. 
That  is  what  we  are  aiming  at  in  this 
legislation.  The  evidence  Ijefore  our  sub- 
committee proved  a  crucial  national  need 
for  more  and  better  trained  manpower 
in  the  marine  sciences  and  engineering, 
so  that  our  $141.6  million,  or  more  in 
future  years,  will  be  even  better  in- 
vested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  is  a  brick  and  mortar 
bill?  In  other  words,  would  this  bill 
launch  us  in  the  business  of  building 
sea-grant  colleges  from  scratch,  or  is  it 
intended  that  the  colleges  be  located  in 
already  existing  institutions? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  asked  a  very 
good  question.  This  is  intended  to  in- 
volve existing  institutions;  that  is,  there 
is  no  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee that  his  bill  will  launch  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  calls  a  brick-and- 
mortar  program  of  new  institutions. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mosher],  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  look  on  page 
6.  subsection  (2) ,  the  gentleman  will  find 
the  following  language: 

No  portion  of  any  payment  by  the  Founda- 
tion to  any  participant  In  any  program  to 
be  carried  out  under  this  title  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  or  rental  of  any  land 
or  the  rental,  purchase,  construction,  pres- 
ervation, or  repair  of  any  building,  dock, 
or  vessel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  language  appears 
begirming  at  line  7  on  page  6  and  end- 
ing on  line  11  of  the  same  page. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
both  gentlemen. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  studied  the  subject  of 
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the  legislation  for  maniH  weeks,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  leglslatlto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tjltneliness  of  this 
program.  I  think,  is  an  appropriate  ques- 
tion that  should  be  answered. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  experts. 
It  is  past  time  for  this  great  country  of 
ours  to  t>egin  its  exploration  into  the 
development  and  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many!  Experts  say  that 
the  great  population  fxploslon  of  the 
earth  which  is  occurrink  now  and  which 
will  be  of  critical  prc&ortlons  by  the 
year  1975.  or  whatever  |lihe  year  is,  they 
say  that  when  it  reachfes  its  peak,  then 
this  great  mass  of  humanity  is  going  to 
have  to  look  to  the  sea  in  order  to  survive. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  impera- 
tive to  begin  now  to  study  how  we  can 
utilize  the  sea  and  theft  to  develop  the 
needed  resources  whichjthis  great  coun- 
try needs,  some  of  which  we  must  import 
from  other  coimtries,  such  as  manga- 
nese and  other  ones.       [ 

Mr.  Chairman,  already,  Investigations 
show  that  at  the  1-mile  depth  we  can  re- 
trieve manganese  which  lies  on  the  ocean 
floor  in  chunks  as  larg^  as  the  fist  of  a 
man's  hand.  j 

Then,  too,  there  is  <Wpper  at  the  2- 
mile-depth  level.  Certainly,  this  is  an 
ore  needed  by  this  country. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman]  there  are  other 
exciting  projects  involt^ng  underwater 
engineering.  All  of  theti  things  add  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  begin  with 
our  secondary  schools.  ciUeges,  and  other 
institutions  to  expand  lihe  study  in  this 
new  field.  It  is  a  new  expiting  field  of  in- 
ner space  and  we  shouM  prepare  for  it 
now.  I 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentlfetnan  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wydler].      Ij 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  \^r.  Chairman, 
will  the  distinguished  fejentleman  from 
New  York  yield  to  me  atjthis  point? 

Mr.  WYDLER,  Yes,  Ij  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentlem«i  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1^559.  the  Nation- 
al Sea-Grant  College  ahd  Program  Act 
of  1966  and  to  commend  its  author,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  JMr.  Rogers].  I 
am  plesised  to  be  a  cospoiilor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Jvme  17,  1966,  the 
President  signed  into  kw  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966.  This  act  fltclares  It  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  "to  de- 
velop, encourage,  and  mjiintain  a  coordi- 
nated, comprehensive,  and  long-range 
national  program  in  marine  science  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  to  assist  in  pro- 
tection of  health  and  property,  enhance- 
ment of  commerce,  transportation,  and 
national  security,  rehabilitation  of  our 
commercial  fisheries  and  increased  utl- 
lizaticm  of  these  and  other  resources." 
The  act  of  June  17, 1966,  provides  a  legis- 
lative base,  a  legislative  commitment  of 
policy  and  purpose,  and  »  statutory  body 
to  plan,  evaluate,  and  coordinate  such  a 
program.  In  short,  the  Marine  Resources 
Act  stimulates  the  search  for  knowledge 
and  the  development  of  technology  for 
greater  use  of  the  great  living  and  inert 
resources  of  the  seas. 


But  ocean  science  and  technology,  \m- 
less  applied,  can  have  little  impact  upon 
our  economy.  Prom  my  own  expe- 
riences on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
full  exploitation  of  a  resource  such  as  the 
oceans  requires  men  and  women  well 
educated  in  the  sciences  that  lead  to  the 
understanding  of  this  resource,  and  who 
are  instructed  in  the  technologies  re- 
quired to  exploit  It.  I  tun  also  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  farmer  is 
the  object  of  admiration  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  today  because  of  the  educa- 
tion, training  and  demonstration  and 
practical  research  made  possible  by  the 
land-grant  colleges,  which  were  created 
under  the  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1890. 
Applying  this  logic  to  the  exploitation  of 
marine  resources  inevitably  leads  to  the 
concept  of  the  sea-grant  colleges  and  to 
proposals  that  the  Congress  foster  the 
creation  of  such  institutions. 

H.R.  16559,  Introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  on  July 
26,  1966,  is  a  firm  and  definite  step  to 
encourage  and  permit  the  application  of 
the  new  ocean  science  and  technology 
that  we  expect  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
Marine  Resources  Act.  It  will  supple- 
ment the  latter.  The  two  together  will 
be  able  to  do  much  more  than  they  could 
separately. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  by  this 
House  would  have  Congress  recognize  for 
the  Nation  that  marine  resources,  includ- 
ing animal  and  plant  life  of  the  seas  and 
their  mineral  wealth,  constitute  a  far- 
reaching  and  largely  untapped  asset  of 
Immense  potential  significance  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  recognize  that 
our  national  interest  requires  us  to  de- 
velop the  skilled  manpower  and  facilities 
and  equipment  needed  to  use  these  re- 
sources. It  would  recognize  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  seas  and  the  recovery 
of  marine  resources  can  provide  substan- 
tial benefits  to  the  country. 

In  October  1965.  some  400  scientists 
and  community  and  military  leaders 
from  all  over  the  country  met  on  the 
Island  of  Kauai  in  Hawaii  in  a  notable 
conference  called  by  Gov.  John  A.  Bums 
to  explore  the  field  of  oceanography  and 
astronautics.  The  papers  presented 
there  support  the  promise  of  oceanog- 
raphy and  its  applications  that  underlie 
the  purpose  of  HM.  16559.  With  this 
firm  base  of  reasons  for  exploiting  the 
seas  and  their  contents,  the  bill  then  pro- 
poses an  innovation  that  I  think  ranks  in 
Importance  with  the  establishment  of  the 
land-grant  colleges.  It  would  authorize 
the  Federal  Government  to  support  sea- 
grant  colleges  in  several  distinct  and  im- 
portant ways. 

Briefly,  HJl.  16559  would  authorize  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  initiate 
and  support  programs  for:  First,  educa- 
tion and  training  at  sea-grant  colleges 
in  the  marine  sciences;  and,  second,  re- 
search and  development  in  the  marine 
sciences  which  would  restilt  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  of  a  direct  and 
practical  nature.  In  addition,  the  Foun- 
dation would  be  authorized  to  encourage 
and  develop  programs  consisting  of  in- 
struction, practical  demonstrations,  and 
publications  in  such  sciences.    All  of 


these  programs  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  con- 
sultation with  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers active  in  fields  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources  and  with 
Government  agencies  interested  in  or 
affected  by  activities  in  such  fields. 

In  the  translation  of  theory  to  prac- 
tice, the  sea-grant  colleges  can  become 
a  vital,  essential  link  In  tlie  chain  that 
begins  with  exploration  and  scientific  re- 
search, and  ends  with  the  delivery  of 
food  to  the  himgry  and  materials  to  the 
factories.  The  sea-grant  colleges  will 
educate  and  train  the  people  and  Incul- 
cate in  them  the  vision  and  the  enter- 
prise to  open  and  occupy  and  live  upon 
the  intellectual  frontiers  of  science  and 
technology  and  the  physical  frontiers  of 
the  oceans.  The  sea-grant  colleges  will 
help  translate  the  discoveries  and  find- 
ings of  our  national  oceanographic  pro- 
gram Into  practice,  techniques  and 
equipment  for  the  application  of  the 
marine  sciences.  And  their  success  will, 
in  turn,  provide  still  further  reason  for 
the  long-term  Federal  support  of 
oceanography. 

We  of  the  Island  State  have  long  rec- 
ognized that  Hawaii's  future  lies  with  the 
sea.  Our  marine  setting  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology may  surpass  the  space  effort  as  a 
great  American  endeavor.  Hawaii  has 
special  advantages  as  a  center  of 
oceanographic  research.  First,  it  is  at 
the  center  of  the  earth's  largest  ocean. 
Close  at  hand  is  nearly  any  sea  condition 
that  might  be  required  for  almost  any  in- 
vestigation. Great  ocean  depths  are 
within  easy  reach,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  continenal  ten-ace.  A  moderate 
climate,  favorable  sea  conditions,  the  ab- 
sence of  violent  storms,  clean  and  uncon- 
taminated  sea  water,  and  the  profuse 
abundance  of  sea  life  all  are  assets  of 
great  value.  The  lore  of  the  sea  and  the 
understanding  of  its  ways  is  embedded 
deeply  in  our  island  culture.  We  are 
glad  to  join  with  our  sister  coastal  States 
in  creating  and  strengthening  the  Insti- 
tutions that  will  provide  the  trained  men 
and  women  to  open  this  new  world. 

All  of  these  characteristics  make 
Hawaii  extremely  well  qualified  to  serve 
as  an  American  field  station  in  the  sea. 

In  addition  to  these  important  natural 
attributes,  Hawaii  is  also  a  growing  cen- 
ter of  intellectual  eminence  in  this  field. 
The  University  of  Hawaii  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping into  one  of  the  world's  great 
geophysical  research  centers.  Its  de- 
partment of  oceanography,  created  as 
a  separate  department  just  2  years  ago, 
has  already  assembled  a  fine  staff  and 
plans  to  enlarge  it  significantly.  Profes- 
sors in  this  department  are  conducting 
Important  research  in  both  biological 
and  physical  oceanography. 

Much  of  this  research  is  l>eing  done  in 
association  with  the  Hawaii  Institute  of 
Geophysics  and  the  Hawaii  Institute  of 
Marine  Biology.  The  former  provides 
physical  facilities  on  campus  and  a  re- 
search vessel  berthed  at  Kewalo  Basin 
in  Honolulu.  The  latter  organization 
operates  a  laboratory  at  Coconut  Island, 
situated  in  Kaneohe  Bay  approximately 
15  miles  northeast  of  downtown  Hono- 
lulu. 
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To  supplement  the  capabilities  of  the 
university  and  the  Institutions  associ- 
ated with  It.  there  are  the  oceanogra- 
phers  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries, which  maintains  an  Installation  at 
Kewalo  Basin,  and  the  Oceanic  Founda- 
tion, which  has  a  new  laboratory  and 
aquarium  In  Honolulu. 

Another  truly  luilque  characteristic  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  is  its  role  as  a 
meeting  place  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
Here,  we  find  conditions  that  are  ideal 
for  interchanges  and  Interactions  be- 
tween our  culture  and  that  of  the  EmI. 
With  proper  support,  this  characteristic 
of  the  university  could  be  combined  with 
the  institution's  growing  stature  in  the 
science  and  technology  of  oceanography 
to  become  a  world  center  for  marine  re- 
search and,  perhaps  of  even  greater  slu- 
niflcance,  for  the  application  of  that  re- 
search and  development. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  16559  would  pro- 
vide the  means  to  further  strengthen 
and  balance  the  educational  and  re- 
search programs  of  centers  such  as  the 
University  of  Hawaii  by  giving  attention 
to  application  as  well  as  to  teaching  and 
research  in  the  sciences  of  the  oceans. 
And  it  is  to  such  centers  that  we  ought 
to  look  for  trained  personnel,  and  for 
demonstration  and  instruction  in  new 
methods  and  techniques  for  people  now 
working  the  seas.  This  education,  train- 
ing, demonstration  and  instruction,  and 
this  research  which  will  be  oriented 
toward  application,  can  be  a  vital  part 
in  our  defense  against  the  specter  of 
world  hunger  that  is  beginning  to  be- 
come visible  to  us  in  the  mists  of  the 
future.  We  still  have  some  years  of 
grace  before  it  bursts  upon  us.  And  dur- 
ing these  years  we  can,  by  establishing 
sea-grant  colleges  as  proposed  in  HR. 
16559.  seize  an  Important  opportunity  to 
develop  our  use  of -the  seas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  a 
favorable  vote  for  HH.  16559. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  in  supswrt  of 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  fairly  evident 
to  the  Nation  at  large  that  the  field  of 
oceanography  is  one  in  which  we  will  see 
in  the  next  few  years  a  great  develop- 
ment, both  in  the  private  sector  aiui  in 
the  sector  of  participation  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Unlike  space  which  has  Just  one  cus- 
tomer, the  Federal  Goverrunent  Itself, 
the  field  of  oceanography  is  something 
that  Is  going  to  draw  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  to  produce  great 
wealth  for  all  our  people.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Government  does  what  it 
can  at  this  point  to  make  this  possible. 
The  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  the 
strengthening  of  our  scientific  manpower 
and  our  available  supply  of  technicians 
so  that  they  are  available  when  our  Na- 
tion is  ready  to  move  Into  this  field  of 
oceanography  and  into  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  riches  imder  the  sea. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  bill 
because  I  come  from  Long  Island  whi<:h 
is  geoffraphically  the  oceanography  cen- 
ter of  New  York  State.  We  are  the  ovtt- 
let  of  New  York  State  to  the  sea.  I  ex- 
pect and  I  hope  to  see  the  Long  Island 
area  play  a  very  Important  part  in  the 


development  of  oceanography  In  New 
York  State  and  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  hope  someday  to  see  It  the 
oceanography  center  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  hoping  for  too  much 
because  we  have  the  potentials  and  the 
background  to  do  that  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question.  If  I  might,  to  the  author  of  the 
bill,  because  we  have  on  Long  Island  a 
thought  about  using  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  in  a  certain  way  and  I  Just  want 
to  see  If  It  would  be  possible  imder  the 
provisions  as  drawn  to  do  so. 

Would  it  be  possible  imder  the  bill,  as 
it  is  being  submitted  to  the  House  today, 
for  a  group  of  universities  with  oceaiK>g- 
raphy  programs  to  form  some  type  of 
consortium  whereby  they  could  run  a 
Joint  facility  which  could  be  utilized  by 
all  of  them  In  developing  scientists  and 
technicians  in  this  field? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would 
think  this  would  be  very  feasible  with 
respect  to  accomplishing  and  developing 
greater  knowledge  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography in  the  most  economical  way. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  purpose 
of  our  trying  to  do  something  about  this 
whole  problem.  So  I  think  this  would 
be  very  feasible.  I  think  the  policies 
would  probably  have  to  be  gone  over 
by  the  council,  but  I  would  envision  that 
this  would  be  the  type  of  thing  that 
would  encourage  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  make  the  suggestion,  and  I  can- 
not let  the  opportunity  pass,  and  urge 
those  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, who  are  finally  selected  by  the 
House  to  meet  with  the  representatives 
of  the  other  body,  to  insist  very  strongly 
on  the  provisions  concerning  the  au- 
tliorization  in  this  bill. 

We  should  not  allow  this  bill  to  pass 
in  the  form  being  suggested  by  the  other 
body  to  allow  an  open  end  as  to  the 
authorization  provisions.  I  think  such 
provisions  for  open  end  are  very  bad 
from  the  point  of  view  of  supervision  by 
the  Congress.  We  have  it  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  today  and  I  think  it 
has  been  a  mistake.  I  think  it  should 
have  been  changed  long  ago.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  any  more  of 
these  open  end  authorization  programs. 
We  have  seen  that  years  go  by  and  these 
programs  are  not  reviewed  and  later  we 
find  ourselves  making  corrections  that 
could  have  been  made  along  the  way  If 
we  had  had  these  periodic  reviews,  such 
as  we  now  have  in  the  proposed  House 
bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LENNON.  We  anticipate  that  if 
the  House  passes  this  bill  today  that  it 
will  be  passed  exactly  In  the  same  form 
In  the  Senate.  The  gentleman  in  the 
House  can  be  assured  that  as  one  con- 
feree. I  will  not  agree  to  any  open  end 
authorization. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Don  H.  ClattsinJ. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  B«r.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation  to  authorize 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  sea- 
grant  colleges.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
Initiation  and  support  of  programs  of 
education,  training,  and  research  in  the 
marine  sciences.  This  bill  Is  of  especial 
interest  to  Maine's  maritime  Industry 
because  It  promises  to  develop  one  of 
Maine's  greatest  natural  riches.  As  the 
world's  population  continues  to  grow,  we 
will  have  to  look  increasingly  to  the  sea 
for  food  and  important  raw  materials. 

Gainful  utilization  of  marine  resources 
can  substantially  benefit  our  Nation  by 
providing  greater  economic  opportunities, 
including  expcmded  emplojnnent  and 
trade,  new  sources  of  food,  and  new 
means  for  the  utilization  of  the  vast 
mineral  deposits  and  other  substaiuies  to 
be  found  in  the  maulne  environment.  It 
is  urgent  that  we  turn  our  efforts  to  an 
Intensified  effort  to  explore  and  harvest 
the  sea. 

Passage  of  this  measure  will  be  a  giant 
step  forward  in  the  utilization  of  our 
marine  resources. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
very  profound  statement  made  by  the 
principle  author  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Rocers 
of  Florida.  Being  one  of  the  coauthors 
myself.  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  not 
one  word  in  his  statement  that  I  do  not 
agree  with.  I  fully  concur  with  his  re- 
marks and  want  to  associate  myself  with 
them. 

Certainly,  those  of  us  who  do  live  in  the 
coastal  sections  of  the  United  States  are 
reminded  with  each  passing  day  of  the 
increasing  international  pressures  that 
are  brought  about  by  the  presence  of 
Russian  fleets,  the  Japanese  fleets,  the 
Korean  fleets  and  others,  fishing  in  our 
waters. 

I  would  remind  everyone  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  that  the  time  is  pass- 
ing, and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  it 
it  almost  too  late  for  us  to  meet  the  com- 
mitment that  we  should  be  making  in 
the  vital  fleld  of  oceanography. 

Certainly,  wi^  the  sea-grant  col- 
leges— and  we  have  had  some  experience 
with  the  land-grant  program — I  would 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  provide  a 
major  breakthrough  towards  meeting  a 
parallel  success  we  have  enjoyed  with 
the  land-grant  college  program. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have  both 
pointed  out,  very  wisely  I  lielieve,  it  is  a 
question  of  high  priority  and  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  is  designed  to  work 
through  existing  educational  institu- 
tions, in  my  Judgment,  is  one  of  the 
stronger  points  of  the  bill  j>ermitting  the 
United  States  to  develop  the  badly  needed 
brainpower  in  the  fleld  of  marine  sci- 
ence and  oceanography.    It  Is  long  over- 
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due.  As  I  said  before  a  program  of 
this  tsrpe  Is  designed  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  competition  of 
some  of  our  major  ideological  adver- 
saries throughout  the  World.  On  the 
question  of  return  on  investment,  where 
could  we  have  a  similar  potential  return, 
when  we  know  full  well,  j  based  upon  ex- 
isting explorations,  the  vast  resources 
of  the  sea  are  literally  unlimited. 

I  think  that  the  opportunities  in  po- 
tential enterprise  developments  also 
would  be  categorized  as  unlimited. 

I  firmly  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
important  challenges  facing  this  country 
today  lies  in  our  tappiijig  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  sea.  In  these  days  of 
rapidly  advancing  techiioiogy,  we  lack 
adequate  information  about  our  marine 
resources  that  give  us  AA  indication  of 
how  we  may  eventually  utilize  the  treas- 
ures that  await  us  in  the  tvorld's  oceans. 
Lately,  however,  as  mare  and  more 
people  recognize  the  resource  potentials 
of  the  seas,  we  have  beiun  to  take  the 
first  steps  toward  developing  these  im- 
tapped  resources.  One  dpy,  we  will  have 
to  rely  on  the  fruits  of  Our  marine  sci- 
ences for  some  of  our  basic  needs.  Fresh 
water,  foods  and  minerais  can  all  come 
from  the  sea.  If  we  do  not  commit  our 
intellectual  resources  noy^  it  may  be  too 
late  when  we  discover 
them. 
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sea.  This  need  will  not[Fe  temporaryl 
instead,  it  will  be  continling  and  grow- 
ing for  which  solutions  qiust  be  found. 
I  feel  certain  that  this  legislation  will 
lead  to  necessary  solutionia. 

As  an  additional  benefit,  the  program 
authorized  by  this  bill  may  lead  to  new 
and  exciting  discoveries  about  the  nature 
of  the  ocean  and  its  products  which  will 
help  to  raise  the  standajd  and  comfort 
of  Uving  throughout  the  \iorld.  We  have 
begun  the  development  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  which  is  expected  to  improve 
nearly  a  billion  diets  throughout  the 
world,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning.  More 
important  discoveries  will  undoubtedly 
come  to  us  through  further  research. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  making  a  broad  group  of  in- 
stitutions eligible  to  t>e  considered  as  sea- 
grant  colleges.  This  \s  important  to 
make  sure  that  the  best  ^d  most  com- 
prehensive research  is  conducted.  A  2- 
year  college  with  an  excfellent  program 
In  the  marine  sciences  shojUld  not  be  con- 
sidered ineligible  for  consideration  under 
this  act  merely  because  it  happens  to  be 
a  2-year  coUege.  With  a  broad  definition 
of  eligible  institutions  we  can  coordinate 
Uie  best  programs  on  thus  project  and 
begin  to  expand  our  kndwledge  of  this 
vital  resource.  j 

Early  enactment  of  tnis  legislation 
means  early  completion  of  the  necessary 
studies.  We  made  a  beginning  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  Just  2 
short  months  ago  and  w*  can  continue 
on  the  same  track  with  passage  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  this  new  trend 
toward  more  emphasis  on  oceanographlc 


studies.  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
this  kind  of  legislation  and  I  certainly 
hope  we  can  look  forward  to  a  greater 
such  emphasis  in  the  near  future.  The 
benefits  of  these  programs  will  pay  great 
dividends  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  other 
coimtries  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed,  hopefully  with  the  full 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  and  concur 
in  many  of  the  comments  made  in  sup- 
port of  it.  I  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee in  voting  this  bill  out.  I  had  a  couple 
of  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  relating  to 
it.  The  interest  that  this  Member  from 
Florida  has  is  partially  generated  by  the 
fact — and  I  am  sure  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers],  is  familiar  with  the  f act- 
that  the  board  of  regents  has  under 
consideration  the  establishment  of  a 
State  institution  to  study  oceanography. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  aware,  though 
obviously  I  would  not  ask  him  to  com- 
ment on  a  proposed  location  as  opposed 
to  another  for  obvious  reasons,  that  one 
of  the  sites  under  consideration  is  the 
University  of  South  Florida  campus  at 
its  location  in  St.  Petersbui-g,  Fla.,  at 
the  old  maritime  base.  The  prospects  of 
developing  in  Florida  an  oceanographlc 
study  course  and  concentration  through 
the  State-university  system  is  becoming 
a  very  great  reality. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  Is  that  not 
the  gentleman's  understanding  that  the 
State  board  of  regents  has  taken  the 
matter  under  consideration,  and  this 
legislation  would  be  a  tremendous  help 
in  that  direction? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  interest.  I  know 
he  has  been  interested  in  this  subject 
matter.  But  actually  in  Florida  I  think 
we  are  fortimate  in  that  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  universities  where  they  have  de- 
veloped the  program.  The  Florida  At- 
lantic University  has  already  developed 
now  for  the  first  time  an  undergraduate 
course  in  dcean  engineering,  the  first  in 
the  free  world,  really,  for  undergradu- 
ate work.  The  University  of  Miami  has 
its  great  Institute  of  Marine  Science. 
There  is  the  University  of  South  Florida. 
Florida  State  University,  and  Nova  Uni- 
versity. I  think  we  are  fortunate  in 
Florida  to  have  our  universities  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject. 

I  agree  that  the  board  of  regents  is 
very  much  interested,  and  I  hope  will  de- 
velop some  adequate  programs  to  sup- 
port. I  think  this  legislation  will  help 
all  of  our  imiversitles. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  It.  the 
bill  as  drafted  provides  specifically  for 
contracts  with  and  agreements  with  and 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, be  they  State  supported  or  be  they 
privately  supported,  and  would  specifi- 
cally cover  efforts,  if  they  come  into 
fruition,  of  the  board  of  regents  relating 
to  State  programs. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  presume  as 
long  as  they  do  it  through  the  regular 
institutions,  the  fonuns  that  we  recog- 


nize In  the  bill,  they  certainly  would  be 
eligible. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  this  is  a  most 
worthwhile  effort.  We  have  not  even 
scratched  the  siu-face  as  it  relates  to 
oceanography  and  as  it  relates  to  the 
treasures  of  the  seas  that  someday  will 
be  available  to  humanity  in  the  future. 

An  indication  of  the  interest  in 
oceanographlc  study  being  expressed  by 
the  State  of  Florida,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  Bay  Campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida  in  St.  Petersburg  as 
a  location  for  the  State's  center  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  oceanography,  are  the 
following  newspaper  articles  and  edi- 
torial comments : 

[Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  Independent,  May 
2. 1966  ] 
Ocean  Stttot 
The  10-year  program  for  oceanography 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Regents  by  a 
committee  representing  aU  Florida  state  uni- 
versities recognizes  St.  Petersburg's  unique 
advantages  as  a  center  for  study  of  the  water 
around  us.  It  calls  for  the  development  of 
the  University  of  South  Florida's  Bay  Campus 
at  St.  Petersburg's  Bayboro  Harbor  as  the 
major  base  for  a  large  oceanographlc  research 
vessel,  with  attendant  storage  and  laboratory 
facilities  for  use  by  aU  of  the  state  univer- 
sities. 

This  recommendation  was  expected,  and  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  Regents'  action  last  year 
In  designating  the  Bay  Campus  as  a  Marine 
Science  Center  for  the  university  system. 
Nevertheless,  It  Is  good  to  have  the  decision 
reaffirmed  and  incorporated  In  the  state's 
long  range  planning.  Together  with  the  an- 
nouncement last  week  that  the  University  of 
South  Florida  will  expand  Its  general  aca- 
demic program  here,  it  assures  the  Bay 
Campus  of  a  firm  and  growing  place  In  the 
state  university  system. 

Intensive  scientific  study  of  the  oceans  Is 
of  fairly  recent  origin,  but  It  Is  already  being 
compared  In  importance  to  man's  explora- 
tion of  outer  space.  In  the  decades  Imme- 
diately ahead  It  should  pay  even  greater 
dividends  In  practical  benefits  to  mankind. 

Under  the  10-year  plan  proposed  by  the 
Florida  Interlnstitutlonal  Committee  on 
Oceanography,  teaching  and  research  pro- 
grams may  be  established  at  aU  of  the  state 
universities,  although  the  most  advanced 
covtfses,  those  leading  to  Ph.  D.  degrees,  wUl 
be  reserved  for  Florida  State  University 
(PSU)  In  Tallahassee.  In  addition  to  the 
state  effort,  increasing  federal  support  of 
oceanographlc  research  is  certain  to  be  avail- 
able to  universities  which  develop  active  pro- 
grams. 

Florida,  because  of  its  geogr^hlcal  situa- 
tion, will  necessarily  have  a  big  role  to  play 
in  the  development  of  this  new  science.  As 
to  St.  Petersburg,  it  Is  not  unreaUstlc— nor 
too  early— to  suggest  that  we  aspire  to  be- 
coming the  Cape  Kennedy  of  America's  ex- 
ploration of  "inner  space." 

I  From  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
July  18,  1966] 

OCEANOGRAPHT    AT    BaTBORO 

While  it's  probably  impossible  few  anyone 
around  Tampa  Bay  to  be  entirely  objective 
on  the  proposition,  we  beUeve  that  Chairman 
Chester  H.  Ferguson  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
has  powerful  logic  and  good  sense  to  back 
his  proposal  that  the  Bay  Campus  of  the 
University  of  South  Florida  at  Bayboro  Har- 
bor become  the  state's  center  for  advanced 
study  in  oceanography. 

One  can  sympathize  with  Florida  State 
University's  feeUng  of  proprietorship  in  this 
subject.  Since  it  is  the  only  university  now 
granting  advanced  degrees  In  oceanography. 
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PSU  would  like  to  be  the  main  center  of 
study  In  the  field. 

But,  M  Is  the  ease  with  ao  many  advanced 
unlvenlty  counes  In  pre-ebancellor  daya.  It 
!■  mere  happenstance  that  FSU  baa  special- 
ized In  oceanography.  From  a  geographic 
standpoint,  Tallahasaee  Is  about  the  last 
place  In  Florida  lor  such  an  Institute  to  be 
located. 

This  Is  not  merely  because  Tallahassee  is 
Inland:  20  miles  Isn't  very  far  from  the  sea. 
But  once  you  are  In  Apalacbee  Bay,  south  of 
Tallahassee,  you  are  still  300  miles  more  dis- 
tant than  Tampa  Bay  from  such  Important 
research  areas  as  the  Florida  Keys,  the  Straits 
of  Florida,  the  waUrs  off  Yucatan  and 
throughout  the  Caribbean. 
.  Beyond  that,  it  Is  Mr.  Ferguson's  Idea  that 
there  should  be  one  highly  advanced  oceano- 
graphlc  facility  for  the  use  of  all  the  «^te 
universities.  Here  Bayboro  has  a  huge  edge 
on  Tallahassee,  both  as  to  air,  hlghwty  or 
rallrtMMl.  Nowhere,  may  It  regretfully  be  said, 
Is  as  hard  to  get  to  by  any  means  as  our 
stete  capital  city. 

Finally,  there  ts  the  nature  of  the  Tampa 
Bay  metropolitan  area  to  give  It  a  further 
edge  over  Tallahassee. 

Here  is  a  very  substantial  complex  of  highly 
technological  Industry;  four  baccalaureate- 
degree  coUeges  and  two  Junior  colleges — that 
of  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  being  the 
state's  oldest  and  having  three  camposes. 
In  St.  Petersburg  and  under  construction  In 
Tampa  are  two  of  Florida's  neweet  and  fl  nest 
Ubnrlea.  Here  are  good  museums,  theiitres 
and  fine  concert  halls. 

All  of  these  points  are  appropoe.  Ocean 
research  Is  beginning  to  l>e  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  challenging  areas  for  exploita- 
tion by  technological  industry.  Significantly, 
many  of  the  companies  most  active  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  are  also  leaders  in  oceano- 
graphic  research  and  development. 

Experience  has  shown  that  corporations  In 
these  scientific  and  technical  fields  tend  to 
cluster  together,  and  that  they  demand  wide 
educational  and  cultural  facilities  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Only  thus  can  they  attract  the  type 
oi  personnel  they  require. 

One  of  the  nation's  outstanding  oceano- 
graphic  centers — as  Florida's  should  be — lo- 
cated amid  the  other  elements  attractive  to 
technological  industry  could  be  a  magnet  to 
bring  economic  advances  of  enormoiis  value 
to  the  whole  state.  This  Is  Mr.  Ferguson's 
most  unbeatable  argument. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  Independent, 
July  19,  IMS) 

WxLCOm   SUTTOBT 

with  the  backing  of  Chester  Ferguson, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  St.  Peters- 
burg has  a  good  chance  to  become  the  center 
of  Florida's  research  In  the  developing  science 
of  oceanography. 

The  selection  of  a  new  "Inner  space"  con- 
trol center  for  Florida — which  could  well 
mean  for  the  nation — has  pretty  well  nar- 
rowed down  to  Florida  State  University 
(F8U)  at  Tallahassee,  and  the  University  of 
South  Florida's  Bay  Campus  at  St.  Peters- 
burg's Bayboro  Harbor. 

No  one  In  St.  Petersburg  should  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  decision  to 
the  future  of  this  area.  Exploration  of  the 
secrets  of  the  oceans  la  certain  to  become  as 
Important,  if  not  more  so.  In  the  next  decade 
as  exploration  of  space.  In  Immediate  and 
practical  beneltts  to  mankind  It  promlaes 
even  more.  What  we  are  talking  atwut  Is  the 
estabOshment  of  a  new  center  that  could 
rival  the  space  center  at  Cape  Kennedy  In 
size  and  scope. 

F8U  has  tradition — a  fairly  young  tradi- 
tion, to  be  sure — going  for  It.  It  la  the  only 
state  tmlverslty  now  offering  advanced  stod- 


les  leading  to  a  doctorate  In  oceanography. 
St.  Petersburg's  Bay  Campus,  however,  has 
geography  and  logic  on  Ita  aide  In  the  ready 
access  It  offers  to  the  tropical  water  of  the 
Oulf  and  th«  South  Atlantic,  plus  a  deep 
water  harbor. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  we  reprint  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Tampa  Tribune  which  well 
states  the  case  for  centralizing  the  state's 
still  Infant  oceanography  program  at  the  Bay 
Campus.  We  welcome  the  Tribune's  support, 
and  hope  It  will  slgnaUze  a  Joint  effort  by 
Hillsborough  and  Pinellas  legislators  to  bring 
this  about. 

Choice  of  St.  Petersburg  to  be  the  .focal 
point  of  this  program  would  be  good  for  the 
whole  Tampa  Bay  area.  More  to  the  point, 
we  believe  It  would  be  the  best  decision  for 
Florida,  and  for  the  country. 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune,  July  16,  1966) 
Am  Iobai.  Laxtmchimo  Point 
Oceanography  la  an  area  of  study  with  as 
much  potential  as  the  briny  depths  can  pro- 
vide. With  scientists  predicting  more  Inter- 
est In  "underwater  space"  than  In  outer 
space  in  the  1970b,  It's  no  wonder  Florida's 
major  state  universities  are  eager  to  dive 
In  academically. 

A  proposal  for  a  "coordinated"  10-year 
plan  presented  to  the  Board  of  Regents  the 
other  day  would  establish  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity at  Tallahassee  as  the  major  oceanog- 
raphy center. 

This  proposal  envisioned  master's  pro- 
grams In  oceanography  at  each  of  the  major 
state  vmlversltles  "as  the  need  requires," 
serving  as  feeders  to  doctorate  studies  at 
F8U,  the  University  of  Miami  and  other  In- 
stltutlona. 

But  Regents  Chairman  Chester  Ferguson 
argued  against  the  dispersal  of  students 
specializing  In  this  field  once  they've  fin- 
ished their  basic  undergraduate  schooling. 
He  maintained  that  one  consolidated,  sys- 
tem-wide center  should  be  set  up  for 
master's  and  doctor's  degrees. 

And  Ferguson  had  a  logical  site  In  mind: 
the  Bay  campus  of  the  University  of  Soirth 
Florida,  In  St.  Petersburg.  Located  In  Bay- 
boro harbor,  with  a  deep  channel,  the  water- 
front campus  Is  Ideally  situated  for  marine 
expeditions  Into  the  Oulf. 

The  Regents  chairman  compared  his  Image 
of  an  oceanography  center  to  that  of  a  col- 
lege of  law  or  a  medical  school.  He  said  If 
each  university  sought  to  set  up  Its  own  full- 
fledged  program  In  oceanography.  It  would 
be  "like  having  a  teaching  hospital  at  every 
university." 

Vice  Chairman  Dr.  Wayne  McCall  spoke 
out  against  a  "shotgun"  approach  that  would 
weaken  the  overall  program  throughout  the 
university  system.  FSU's  Academic  Affairs 
Vice  President,  Karl  Dlttman,  agreed  that 
facilities  should  be  concentrated  "at  one 
place,"  but  K  was  obvious  the  place  he  had  In 
mind  was  FSU. 

Of  all  states,  Florida  is  best  endowed  with 
the  geographical  proximity  to  deep  water  to 
pursue  the  quest  for  undersea  treasures  In 
all  forms.  Already,  experiments  along  Its 
shoreline  in  the  Oulf  Stream  have  produced 
unexpected  discoveries — including  an  under- 
water phosphate  vein  and  the  bones  of  sea 
cows  that  lived  up  to  30  million  years  ago. 

With  more  than  70  coUeges  now  offering 
courses  In  oceanography  (only  two  did  prior 
to  World  War  H),  the  surge  to  the  sea  as 
a  new  source  of  sdentiflc  knowledge  and 
potential  riches  U  gaining  Impetus. 

A  eomprehenilve,  conaolldated  center  for 
advanced  oceanography  atudles  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Bay  campus  of  University  of 
South  Florida  would  benefit  the  whole  state 
as  an  efficient,  ready-made  launching  point 
for  marine  research. 


We  trust  the  entire  Board  of  Regents  win 
fcrilow  the  consolidated  approach  suggested 
t>y  Chairman  Ferguson. 

[From  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  July  16, 
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BsT  Campus  Psoposxd  as  OczAKOcauPUT 

CKMTXa 

(By  Sam  Mase,  of  the  Times  staff) 
GAiNEsnu.*. — Chester  H.  FerguB<m  of 
Tampa,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
proposes  that  the  University  of  South  Flor- 
ida's (USF)  Bay  Campus  at  Bayboro  Harbor 
In  St.  Petersburg  be  developed  as  the  state's 
higher  education  center  for  oceanography. 

His  plan,  announced  at  the  board's  meet- 
ing here  yesterday,  was  opposed  by  Florida 
State  University  (FSU)  officials,  who  want 
the  center  at  their  Institution. 

The  board  considered  a  proposed  10-year 
plan  for  a  coordinated  program  of  oceanog- 
raphy. iThe  plan  would  establish  FSU  as 
the  state's  major  oceanography  center.  Bay 
Campus  was  designated  in  the  proposal  as 
the  only  deep-water  port  for  the  state  uni- 
versity system. 

"Existing  facilities  In  Baybwo  Harbor 
should  be  converted  to  provide  maintenance 
shop  facilities,  warehouse  space,  laboratories 
for  reduction  of  data  and  processing  of  sam- 
ples and  collections  Immediately  on  return," 
the  proposed  plan  states. 

FSU  Is  the  only  state  university  which  now 
grants  gradiuite  degrees  In  oceanography. 
The  proposed  plan  states  that  other  univer- 
sities should  be  allowed  to  develop  master's 
programs  In  oceanography  "as  the  need  re- 
quires." 

The  report  further  reconunended  that 
master's  programs  In  oceanography  at  the 
other  Institutions  serve  as  "feeders  to  the 
Ph.D.  programs  In  oceanography  at  FSU,  the 
University  of  Miami  and  other  institutions 
throughout  the  nation." 

Ferguson  does  not  see  It  that  way. 
"The  facility  at  St.  Petersburg  (Bay  Cam- 
pus) should  be  the  chief  base  tot  advanced 
oceanography  study   in   the  state,"   he  de- 
clared. 

Ferguson  believes  Florida  should  have 
"strong  oceanographic"  courses  at  the  vari- 
ous state  universities,  but  insists  there 
shoiild  be  one  consolidated  center,  complete 
with  dormitories,  where  students  from  all 
universities  can  pursue  advanced  oceanog- 
raphy studies. 

Ferguson  takes  the  position  that  Florida 
cannot  afford  more  tbeoi  one  major  oceanog- 
raphy program  because  of  cost  of  technical 
instrumentation  and  scarcity  of  qtiallfied 
people  to  teach  advanced  ocean  science 
courses. 

Dr.  Allan  Tucker,  who  Is  in  charge  of  aca- 
demic affairs  for  the  Regents  staff,  said  there 
are  only  438  (classic)  oceanographers  In  the 
coimtry. 

Fergtison  likened  the  proposed  oceanog- 
raphy program  to  a  college  ot  law,  engineer- 
ing or  medicine,  which  requires  students  to 
complete  tmdergraduate  studies  before  enter- 
ing the  professional  schools. 

He  said  students  desiring  to  become 
specialists  in  ocesmography  should  take  the 
proper  basic  courses  in  undergraduate  pro- 
grams at  the  universities  of  their  choice,  then 
move  to  a  central  facility  for  graditate  study. 
Instead  of  having  this  gradtuite  center  at 
any  university,  Ferguson  would  like  to  see  it 
established  as  a  system-wide  facility,  which 
also  would  accommodate  students  from  pri- 
vate Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

For  each  university  to  attempt  to  have  a 
full-fledged  oceanography  fX'ogram  would  be 
"like  having  a  teaching  hospital  at  every 
university,"  according  to  Ferguson. 

He  aald  the  state  should  have  one  oceano- 
graphic "hospital"  equipped  with  the  finest 
research  equipment  "with  which  to  do  our 
clinical  wcMTk," 


Fergtison  favors  the  Bart  Campus  site  for 
such  a  center  because  it  bas  a  deep-water 
port  and  Is  "in  a  ccntn.Oy  located  area," 
which  he  said  would  be  4tolly  accessible  to 
students,  faculty  member^  and  research  peo- 
ple throughout  the  state. 

Dr.  J.  Broward  Culpeppe  r,  chancellor  of  the 
state  university  system,  told  Ferguson  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hUTp  laboratories  for 
research  in  different  areas  *f  the  sUte. 

Ferguson  agreed,  but  sa  «  those  should  be 
"supplementary  centers"  jfhlch  would  feed 
Informctlon  to  a  central  i^nter  such  as  he 
proposes. 

The  Board  deferred  ac  ion  on  the  long- 
range  oceanography  progiam  until  its  Sep- 
tember meeting. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr,  Chairman,  on 
this  occasion  of  House  {passage  of  the 
sea-grant  college  bill,  ijwish  to  salute 
my  colleague  in  the  oth  *  body.  Senator 
CLAiBORpn:  Pell,  who  int  rjoduced  the  first 
bill  for  a  sea-grant  collie  program  in 
August  of  1965. 

Senator  Pell  noted  thttt  our  own  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  a  'particular  stake 
in  developing  the  Nations  marine  re- 
sources by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  10  per- 
cent of  Rhode  Island's  total  area  is  cov- 
ered by  fresh  or  salt  wat«r. 

The  purpose  of  Senator  Pell's  bill  and 
of  Congressman  Roger's  bill  before  us 
today  Is  to  stimulate  a  whole  new  era 
in  special  education  in  o<:ean  science  and 
technology.  The  field  oi  oceanology  will 
breed  new  industries,  th^  scope  of  which 
we  can  only  guess  at  ttoday.  New  and 
better  methods  in  sea  farming  will  aid 
us  considerably  in  meeiing  the  protein 
shortage  which  threateiia  famine  to  our 
world.    National  security  is  also  a  vital 
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element. 

I  am  convinced  the  sea -grant  program 
is  a  practical  step  toward  speeding  the 
exploitation  of  our  counkry's  marine  re- 
sources. I  am  hopeful  that  the  fisher- 
men, scientists,  and  citizenry  of  the  State 
and  Nation  may,  through  the  provisions 
of  the  sea-grant  program,  become  in- 
creasingly involved  in  ahd  benefit  from 
the  enormous  imderwacer  riches  that 
may  lie  just  beneath  thq  waves. 

The  program  is  of  verjj  Bpecial  Interest 
to  me  because  one  of  Its  bieneflciaries  may 
be  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
is  located  in  my  district,  and  which  al- 
ready is  an  outstanding  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  oceanology.  i 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  laud  the 
energy  and  imagination  of  Senator  Pell 
which,  coupled  with  thfe  vigorous  and 
skilled  legislative  efiforts  ^f  Congressman 
Rogers,  has  brought  thu  program  from 
an  academic  concept  to  tpe  very  brink  of 
being  a  law  of  the  land.  I  share  the 
optimism  of  Senator  Peli  and  Congress- 
man Rogers  that  the  dlfff fences  between 
the  Pell  and  Rogers  bills  ttay  be  speedily 
ironed  out  and  that  the  President  may 
shortly  sign  this  vital  program  into  law. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chaittnan,  when  we 
recently  enacted  the  M4Tlne  Resources 
and  Engineering  Develdpment  Act  of 
1966,  the  Congress  took  f  major  step  in 
advancing  the  greatly  needed  long-range 
American  program  in  marine  science. 
Today  we  are  considering  an  amend- 
ment to  that  act  which  wl|l  implement  a 
vital  segment  of  that  program. 
CXn 1416— Part  1) 


As  soon  as  I  learned  of  the  proposal 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
sea-grant  colleges  by  initiating  and  sup- 
porting programs  of  education  and  re- 
search in  the  various  fields  relating  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources,  I 
evidenced  my  support  of  this  approach 
by  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary authorization.  I  feel  that  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  ably  adapted  and  per- 
fected the  language  of  this  legislation  in 
H.R.  16559,  the  National  Sea  Grant  Col- 
lege and  Program  Act  of  1966,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act. 

I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  record  my 
support  of  the  bUl  before  us  to  estab- 
lish a  sea-grant  college  program  similar 
to  the  land-grant  college  progi-am 
which  has  been  so  successful  for  more 
than  a  century  In  helping  to  develop 
American  agriculture.  This  bill  provides 
an  important  means  of  promoting  de- 
velopment of  the  wealth  of  marine  re- 
sources which  can  bring  much  benefit  to 
mankind. 

Augmenting  the  marine  science  pro- 
fetams  already  underway  in  many  of  our 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  this  bill,  as  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  establishes  "a  program  of 
sea-grant  colleges  and  education,  train- 
ing, and  research  in  the  fields  of  marine 
science,  engineering,  and  related  dis- 
ciplines." It  supports  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  believes  is  greatly 
needed,  that: 

More  and  more  emphasis  must  be  placed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  edu- 
cational Institutions,  Industry,  and  other 
public  and  private  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals on  improving  the  NaUon's  capabUlty 
to  obtain  and  use  wisely  o\ir  marine  re- 
sources. 

The  Interior  report  also  states: 
The  concept  of  developing  skilled  person- 
nel, such  as  engineers  and  technicians,  to 
exploit  our  marine  resources  Is  sound. 

When  we  consider  that  Russia,  our 
chief  competitor  In  both  the  explora- 
tion of  outer  space  and  in  the  harvesting 
of  the  resources  of  our  ocean  depths,  re- 
portedly has  twice  as  many  people  as  we 
do  engaged  in  the  marine  sciences,  I 
think  the  potential  of  the  sea-grant  col- 
lege program  becomes  particularly  sig- 
nificant. It  means  that  we  will  be  filling 
one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
American  oceanographic  program. 
While  our  scientists  tell  us  that  we  are 
still  ahead  of  the  Russians  In  basic 
oceanographic  research,  we  are  behind 
in  the  important  aspect  of  applied  re- 
search. 

The  sea-grant  college  program  can  give 
us  the  needed  ocean  technicians  and 
other  scientific  personnel  to  make  this 
t3rpe  of  research  possible.  By  providing 
added  trained  manpower,  I  feel  it  can 
help  programs  such  as  research  in  fishing 
techniques,  marine  conservation,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  desalination.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966 — ^Public  Law  89- 
454 — It  can  open  the  way  for  dissemhia- 
tion  of  useful  information  to  those  people 


who  are  working  or  Interested  in  the 
marine  sciences — fishermen  as  well  as 
scientists. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's recent  report  on  "Effective  Use 
of  the  Sea"  lends  urgency  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  It  is  in 
our  national  interest  for  us  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  strengthen  and  expand 
our  technologies  and  industries  for  gain- 
ful use  of  the  almost  boundless  marine 
resources.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National 
Sea-Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of 
1966  provides  one  of  the  tools  toward  that 
end  for  our  scientists,  biologists,  under- 
water experts  and  engineers,  and  others. 
I  hope  that-lhls  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  amount  of  interest 
which  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
idea  behind  the  sea-grant  college  bill, 
as  I  have  followed  the  debate  and  devel- 
opment of  all  legislation  pertaining  to 
oceanography  with  more  than  just  a 
passing  Interest. 

Early  last  year  I  cosponsored  legis- 
lation which  led  to  the  enactment  in 
June  1966  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  Council — Public 
Law  89-454.  This  new  Council  will  be 
responsible  for  establishing  clearly  de- 
fined objectives  in  the  field  of  oceanog- 
raphy, grouping  these  objectives  in  a 
coherent  program  directed  toward  the 
practical  utilization  of  the  ocean's  re- 
sources, and  providing  sustained  high- 
level  leadership,  guidance,  and  coordi- 
nation of  this  multiagency  program.  Es- 
tablishment of  the  Council  represents 
the  first  major  step  in  the  development 
of  a  strong  national  oceanographic  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  I  consider  to  be 
essential,  being  closely  related  as  it  is 
to  our  Nation's  security,  welfare,  and  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  own  peo- 
ple and  those  throughout  the  world. 

The  sea-grant  college  bill  before  us 
today,  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored  in  this 
session,  will  provide  the  trained  man- 
power needed  to  carry  out  this  oceanog- 
raphy program.  It  wiU  allow  us  to  begin 
the  systematic  program  of  research  nec- 
essary to  tap  the  endless  resources  of 
the  sea,  and  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  8  bil- 
lion people  by  the  end  of  this  century 
The  bill  provides  for  support  of  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  in  the  ma- 
rine sciences;  for  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  means  of  communi- 
cating oceanography  information;  for 
the  use  of  the  submerged  lands  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  and  for  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  re- 
gional "centers  of  excellence"  in  the  vari- 
ous fields  of  marine  science. 

Our  Nation  would  reap  rewards  of  tre- 
mendous value  by  beginning  now  to  ac- 
tively pursue  an  aggressive  program  in 
oceanography.  The  time  is  ripe  for  en- 
gaging in  full  exploitation  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  sea — a  move  which 
should  have  been  initiated  long  ago.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  phenomenal  success 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  associated 
experiment  stations  in  providing  for  the 
agricultural  arts  and  sciences  a  source 
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of  continuing  support  in  education,  re- 
search, and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The 
sea-grant  college  bill  will  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  maritime  arts  and  sciences. 
Its  benefits  will  be  realized  by  the  entire 
Nation  and,  indeed,  by  the  world,  as  it 
is  becoming  more  obvious  to  all  of  us 
each  day  that  we  are  dependent  on  the 
use  and  exploitation  of  the  oceans  for 
our  very  survival. 

The  sea-grant  college  bill  would  assure 
a  continuing  source  of  support  for  edu- 
cation, research,  and  dissemination  of 
information  in  the  ocean  sciences  and 
technology.  It  will  promote  the  vitality 
and  growth  of  our  ocean  efforts  and  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  at  sea.  The  con- 
tinuity of  support  which  it  would  provide 
affords  a  better  opportunity  to  look 
ahead,  to  plan  effectively  and  to  promote 
a  triily  national  oceanographic  program. 
We  will  be  more  capable  of  coping  with 
the  problems  confronting  industry,  espe- 
cially fishing  and  shipping. 

The  massive  population  explosion  has 
clearly  pointed  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional sources  of  food,  water,  and  other 
resources  that  we  know  to  be  available 
from  the  sea.  This  bill  would  provide 
the  tools  to  make  the  ocean  our  ally  in 
the  world's  common  struggle  against 
poverty,  disease,  and  starvation. 

I  would  like  to  add.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  joined  in  my  commitment  to 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  by  the  admin- 
istrators and  faculty  of  an  outstanding 
center  of  oceanographic  research  which 
is  located  in  my  district.  The  Institute 
of  Marine  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Miami  embraces  both  the  marine  labora- 
tory which  conducts  research  in  marine 
science,  and  the  Department  of  Marine 
Science  which  provides  academic  in- 
struction. It  is  this  combination  of  re- 
search and  education  which  the  sea- 
grant  college  bill  wants  to  promote  and 
sustain.  I  have  talked  with  the  insti- 
tute's director  and  staff  on  many  of  these 
matters  and  have  heard  about  the  excit- 
ing opportunities  and  substantial  bene- 
fits that  lie  before  us.  I  am  confident 
of  the  leading  role  and  valuable  contri- 
butions which  Miami  would  provide  in 
the  field  of  oceanography,  and  of  the 
additional  invaluable  contributions  of 
other  similarly  outstanding  institutions 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  bill  to  create  sea-grant 
colleges.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  the  sea  around  us,  and 
of  the  need  for  creative  thinking  about 
ways  to  more  fully  use  this  great  natural 
resource  for  the  benefit  of  this  Nation, 
and  of  all  mankind. 

As  an  engineer  myself,  I  am  always 
most  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
practical  applications  of  new  knowledge 
«uid  new  discoveries.  The  land-grant 
college  concept,  first  sponsored  in  1862 
by  Republican  Senator  Justin  Morrill, 
of  Vermont,  was  a  creative  way  to  bring 
to  a  growing  nation  the  facilities  for 


practical  education.  It  was  a  means  of 
bringing  knowledge  to  the  men  who  were 
building  our  coimtry.  And  this  concept 
placed  the  power  of  the  people  through 
their  National  Government  squarely  be- 
hind the  idea  of  promoting  practical 
education,  as  well  as  productive  research, 
at  the  local  and  community  level. 

The  VS.  Government  operates  oceano- 
graphic program.s  from  18  or  20  Federal 
agencies.  And  many  universities.  labora- 
tories, and  industries  supplement  these 
with  research  efforts  of  their  own.  But, 
It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  still  a  need 
for  the  application  of  our  new  knowl- 
edge of  the  sea.  There  still  is  a  need 
for  exploring  the  commercial,  engineer- 
ing, medical,  legal,  mineral,  biological, 
and  food  producing  aspects  of  the  ocean. 
There  Is  a  need  for  further  study  In  the 
matters  of  harbor  engineering  and  con- 
struction. There  Is  a  need  for  uj  to 
realize  that  the  sea  around  us,  which 
constitutes  almost  71  percent  of  our 
world's  surface,  may  hold  as  much  po- 
tential, and  as  many  rich  surprises,  as 
does  outer  space. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  idea  of  the  sea- 
grant  college.  The  emphasis  of  this  bill 
and  of  this  idea  is  to  work  with  exist- 
ing educational  institutions  to  make  full 
use  of  the  research  facilities  already  In- 
volved in  the  exploration  of  the  sea. 
This  also  brings  to  bear  on  ocean  prob- 
lems the  combined  talents  and  experi- 
ence of  the  scholars  from  many  disci- 
plines within  a  university.  It  also  uses 
existing  organizations  of  proven  capa- 
bUity. 

In  my  own  southern  California  great 
steps  have  been  taken  to  integrate  the 
efforts  of  local  government,  industry, 
and  the  colleges  and  universities  into  a 
common  thrust  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
ocean  depths.  The  port  of  Long  Beach, 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
the  California  State  college  system,  the 
famed  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanog- 
raphy, the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Com- 
mission, and  my  own  alma  mater,  the 
Califoi-nia  Institute  of  Techology,  are 
all  Involved  in  various  efforts  to  further 
our  understanding  of  the  ocean  and  to 
exploit  its  riches  for  the  welfare  of  all 
human  beings. 

With  these  resources  at  hand,  I  can 
certainly  see  why  a  sea-grant  college 
should  be  located  in  the  Greater  Los 
Angeles  area. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  intent  of 
this  bill  is  to  solve  a  real  problem  with- 
out building  a  large  Federal  bureaucracy. 
This  bill  will  put  ocean  development  in 
the  States,  where  the  work  is  actually 
going  on,  tuid  where  it  belongs.  This 
sea-grant  concept  will  involve  the  Amer- 
ican people  directly  instead  of  leaving 
ocean  development  to  a  group  of  Fed- 
eral researchers  removed  from  the  labor- 
atories of  practical  application. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  is  best  il- 
lustrated when  we  compare  our  progress 
in  ocean  development  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  recent  years.  While  the 
United  States  has  maintained  a  lead  in 
basic  scientific  research,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally realized  that  the  Soviets  have  em- 
phasized the  applications  of  research, 
rather  than  basic  investigations.   In  cer- 


tain phases  of  applied  research  the 
United  States  maintains  a  lead.  The 
field  of  oceanographic  instruments  is  one 
in  which  this  Nation  is  ahead.  Also,  the 
use  of  computers  applied  in  assemblage 
of  marine  scientific  data  is  an  American 
achievement,  though  now  imder  study  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today. 

Russia  claims  some  1,500  oceanog- 
raphers  backed  up  by  7,500  men  and 
women  working  full  time  in  the  field. 
The  status  of  sea  scientists  is  being 
upgrad3d,  and  the  field  is  Ijeing  made 
more  appealing  to  young  people.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  Soviet 
Institute  of  Oceanography  has  been  ex- 
panded five  times  from  its  original  size  in 
the  past  15  years. 

By  contrast,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  United  States  has  aproximately  700 
oceanographers  with  some  2,000  to  2,500 
full-time  technicians  supporting  them. 
We  are  increasing  our  ranks  by  approxi- 
mate^ 10  percent  a  year.  The  Soviets 
may  actually  be  Increasing  by  15  per- 
cent per  year. 

The  United  States  can  also  claim  a 
lead  In  deep-sea  mining,  drilling,  and 
deep  sea  research  vehicles.  However, 
the  Soviets  are  moving  up  fast  in  devel- 
oping vehicles  of  their  own. 

The  Russians  have  declared  a  techno- 
logical and  commercial  war  on  us — on 
and  under  the  high  seas.  In  shipping 
and  in  fishing,  their  intent  is  quite  clear. 
They  wish  to  become  masters  of  the 
ocean.  They  have  been  successful  in 
fisheries  because  they  have  applied  to  the 
fishing  operations  the  tools  learned  in 
marine  research.  With  this  success, 
they  are  encouraging  more  oceano- 
graphic efforts. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  is  an 
emerging  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  the  academic  world,  the  Congress, 
and  the  industrial  community  that  the 
oceans  represent  a  vast  untapped  re- 
source. This  emerging  awareness  is 
created  by  an  enthusiastic  commxmity  of 
scientists  and  ocean  technologists  eager 
to  move  into  a  concentrated  campaign  to 
promote  full  utilization  of  the  sea  around 
us. 

This  Nation  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
man's  final  conquest  of  his  environment. 
Man  in  the  ocean,  or  man  on  the  high 
seas,  is  as  important  to  our  Nation's 
future  as  man  in  space,  or  man  on  the 
moon.  The  sea-grant  college  is  a  giant 
step  toward  seeing  that  the  first  place  in 
ocean  technology  stays  in  American 
hands. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram of  sea-grant  colleges  devoted  to  in- 
creasing our  Nation's  development  of  the 
world's  maritime  resources  through  edu- 
cation, research,  and  public  service.  This 
legislation  amends  that  which  created 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966  wliich  passed 
earUer  this  year. 

The  importance  of  research  in  the  field 
of  oceanography  caimot  be  over  empha- 
sized, and  the  United  States  must  not 
take  second  place  in  this  effort.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  oceanog- 
raphy to  the  future  of  our  people  I  estab- 
lished a  task  force  to  look  into  possibili- 
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ties  for  utilizing  existing 

and  resources  for  oceanographic  research 
in  the  Long  Island  area.  A  seminar  was 
held  In  the  3d  Congressional  District  on 
August  24  to  further  explore  these  pos- 
sibilities, and  Included  ftederal  officials 
from  the  Office  of  NavaJ  Research,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  TJechnology,  and 
the  Naval  Oceanograplilc  Center.  A 
highlight  of  the  delegation's  visit  to 
Long  Island  was  a  helicopter  tour  of  the 
area  and  a  stop  at  San<b  Point,  former 
site  of  the  Naval  Training  Devices  Cen- 
ter. There,  representatives  of  industry, 
education,  labor,  and  ttoUtical  groups 
were  presented  with  a  liiifled  program 
for  area  oceanographic  r  jjearch  and  de- 
velopment, t 

The  sea  holds  tremendous  riches  for 
those  with  the  energy  ahd  imagination 
to  develop  it.  All  mankind  could  benefit 
from  a  widened  knowledgja  of  the  sea  and 
the  utilization  of  the  rSaburxses  it  con- 
tains. I  am  glad  to  see  th^t  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branchJ  have  taken  ac- 
tive leadership  in  this  vlt^  field. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chalttnan,  the  sea- 
grant  coUege  bill  now  before  the  House 
squarely  meets  some  of  the  major  weak- 
nesses in  our  national  i  oceanographic 
program.  I  strongly  ur^  that  my  col- 
leagues approve  this  bill,  for  it  can  and 
will  help  put  new  life  iii(t»  our  oceano- 
graphic efforts,  which  hayt  too  long  been 
neglected. 

Only  this  year  I  toured  ihe  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  Poland  with  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating their  progress  In  oceanography  and 
marine  science  in  generaft  for  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Pishei^es  Committee. 
I  feel  compelled  to  warn!  my  colleagues 
once  again  that  the  Soviets  clearly  are 
putting  high  priority  on  the  ocean  sci- 
ences. 

The  Soviets  have,  for  Hi«tance,  two  or 
perhaps  three  times  as!  many  people 
working  In  these  areas  as  we  do.  More- 
over, each  of  their  ocean  scientists  has 
more  technicians  to  back  him  up  than 
do  ours.  We  have  abou^  1,000  profes- 
sional-level oceanographers  and  perliaps 
2,000  ocean  technicians,  irhile  the  com- 
parable Soviet  figures  ite  1,500  and 
about  7,000.  ] 

One  result  of  this  concentration  of 
manpower  has  been  that  t*ie  Soviets  are 
leading  us  in  the  applied  areas  of 
oceanography.  They  are  very  effective 
at  translating  basic  research  into  tech- 
nology. Although  most  experts  agi-ee 
that  we  are  still  ahead  in  tasic  research 
we  learned  in  Moscow  thkt  the  Soviets 
are  putting  new  efforts  ihto  this  area 
Jtiey  are  upgrading  th6  Institute  of 
Oceanology,  their  basic  liasearch  Insti- 
tute, so  we  most  probably  will  be  seeing 
new  competition  in  this  araa. 

Moreover,  in  the  Sovi^if  Union,  ad- 
vanced technology  is  applllad  to  fisheries 
rar  more  than  it  is  in  this  country  The 
Soviets  fish  on  large  factory  ships  spread 
oyer  much  of  the  world's  oceans.  Some 
or  their  techniques  that  we  teamed  about 
K^Jili^  explosions  to  bflng  the  fish 
briefly  to  the  surface  and  fish  elevators 
w  help  spawning  fish  to  go  Upstream  over 
oams.  They  appear  to  have  done  a  great 
deal  with  fish  farming  and  other  mod- 
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em  techniques.    All  these 


are  areas  to 


which  I  do  not  believe  we  have  been  giv- 
ing adequate  attention. 

The  sea-grant  college  could  meet 
much  of  this  problem  because  its  empha- 
sis is  on  practical  education  and  applied 
research.  One  of  our  major  problems  in 
fishing  has  been  that  the  ordinary  fish- 
ermen are  not  familiar  with  the  new 
techniques  available.  This  Is  perhaps  the 
major  reason  that  we  have  fallen  to  fifth 
place  among  fishing  nations  of  the  world 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  catch  has  In- 
creased 250  percent  in  the  past  10  years 
while  ours  has  declined. 

In  fishing,  oceanography,  and  mer- 
chant marine  as  well,  the  Soviet  Union 
presents  a  great  challenge  to  this  coun- 
tiT.  We  must  begin  to  answer  this  chal- 
lenge before  it  is  too  late.  In  my  view, 
the  sea-grant  college  represents  one  such 
answer— a  major  one— and  I  want  to 
again  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16559  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  sea -grant 
coUeges.  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Rogers],  for  his  leadership  on  behalf  of 
this  fine  piece  of  legislation. 

This  Nation  has  an  abundance  of 
wealth  in  marine  life,  and  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  provide  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  utmost  utilization  in  marine  sci- 
ence, engineering  and  other  related  fields. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation will  be  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  other  related 
fields  of  scientific  endeavor. 

We  in  Florida  are  particularly  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  that  our  universi- 
ties are  making  in  the  field  of  marine  de- 
velopment and  oceanography. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  this  will  be  a  means 
whereby  our  Florida  colleges  and  univer- 
siUes  can  utilize  more  effectively  the  tal- 
ent and  facilities  currently  available  in 
these  institutions. 

I  urge  the  House  to  favorably  act  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

HJt.  16659 
Be  it  emcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Ma- 
rtne  Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TTTLE  n— SEA  GKANT  COLLEGES  AND  PROGRAMS 

"Short  title 
"Sec.  201.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  a«  the 
NaUonal   Sea   Grant  CoUege   and   Program 
Act  of  1966'. 

"Declaration  of  purpose 

"Sec.  202.  The  Ck>ngrea8  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

"(a)  that  marine  resources,  Including  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  and  nUneral  wealth 
constitute  a  far-reaching  and  largely  un- 
tapped asset  of  Immense  potential  signifi- 
cance to  the  United  States;  and 

"(b)  that  it  U  in  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  develop  the  skilled  man- 
power. Including  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians,  and  the  faclUtles  and  equipment 


necessary  for  the  exploitation  of  these  re- 
sources; and 

"(c)  that  aquaculture,  as  with  agriculture 
on  land,  and  the  gainful  use  ol  marine  re- 
sources can  substantially  benefit  the  United 
States,  and  ultimately  the  people  of  the 
world,  by  providing  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunities. Including  expanded  employment 
and  commerce;  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 
our  marine  resources:  new  sources  at  food; 
and  new  means  for  the  development  of  ma- 
rine resources;  sind 

"(d)  that  Federal  support  toward  the  es- 
tablishment, development,  and  operation  of 
programs  by  sea  grant  colleges  and  Federal 
support  of  other  sea  grant  programs  designed 
to  achieve  the  gainful  use  of  marine  re- 
somrces,  offer  the  best  means  of  promoting 
programs  toward  the  goals  set  forth  in  clauses 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  and  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"(e)  that  In  view  of  the  Importance  of 
achieving  the  earUest  possible  Institution  of 
significant  national  activities  related  to  the 
development  of  marine  resources,  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  program  of  sea  grant  col- 
leges and  education,  training,  and  research 
In  the  fields  of  marine  science,  engineering, 
and  related  disciplines. 

"Grants  and  contracts  for  sea  grant  colleges 
and  programs 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  administered  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (hereafter  In  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  'Foundation') . 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
Of  $6,000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
910,000,000. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
title  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"Marine  resources 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  the  Foundation  shaU  (1) 
consult  with  those  experts  engaged  in  pur- 
suits In  the  various  fields  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources  and  with  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  Interested  In,  or  affected  by,  ac- 
tivities In  any  such  fields,  and  (2)  seek' ad- 
vice and  counsel  from  the  National  CouncU 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment as  provided  by  section  205  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Foundation  shall  exercise  its  au- 
thority under  this  title  by— 

"  ( 1 )  Initiating  and  supporting  programs  at 
sea  grant  colleges  and  other  suitable  Insti- 
tutes and  laboratories  for  the  educaUon  of 
participants  In  the  various  fields  relating 
to  the  development  of  marine  resources; 

"(2)  liUtlatlng  and  supporting  necessary 
research  programs  in  the  various  fields  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  marine  re- 
sources, with  preference  given  to  research 
aimed  at  practices,  techniques,  and  design 
of  equipment  applicable  to  the  development 
of  marine  resources;  and 

"(3)  encouraging  and  developing  programs 
consisting  of  instruction,  practical  dfemon- 
strauons,  pubUcaUons,  and  othemrtse  by  sea 
grant  coUeges  and  other  suitable  Institutes 
and  laboratories  through  marine  advisory 
programs  with  the  object  of  ImparUng  useful 
Information  to  persons  currently  employed  or 
Interested  in  the  various  fields  related  to  the 
development  of  marine  resources,  the  scien- 
tific community,  and  the  general  pubUc. 

"(c)  Programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  tlUe  shall  be  accomplished  through 
contracts  with,  or  grants  to,  suitable  public 
or  private  InsUtutlons  of  higher  educaUon. 
Institutes,  and  laboratories  which  are  en- 
gaged In.  or  concerned  with.  actlvIUes  In  the 
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various  nelds  related  to  the  development  of 
marine  resources,  for  the  establlsbment  and 
operation  by  tbem  of  sucb  programs. 

"(d)  (1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  In 
any  fiscal  year  under  any  grant  to  or  contract 
with  any  participant  in  any  program  to  be 
carried  out  by  such  participant  under  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  66%  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  such  program.  For  purposes  of 
computing  the  amount  of  the  total  cost  of 
any  such  program  furnished  by  any  partici- 
pant In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Foimdatlon  shall 
include  In  such  computation  an  amotmt 
equal  to  the  reasonable  value  of  any  build- 
ings, facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  or  serv- 
ices provided  by  such  participant  with  re- 
spect to  such  program  (but  not  the  cost  or 
Value  of  land  or  of  Federal  contributions). 
"(2)  No  portion  of  any  payment  by  the 
Foundation  to  any  participant  In  any  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  under  this  title  shall 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  rental  of  any 
land  or  the  rental,  purchase,  construction, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  b\illdlng,  dxk, 
or  vessel. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  payments  in  any 
fiscal  year  by  the  Foundation  to  particlpjints 
within  any  State  shall  not  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amo\mt  appropriated  to 
the  Foundation  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  In  allocating  funds  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
the  Fovmdatlon  shall  endeavor  to  achieve 
maximum  participation  by  sea  grant  colleges 
and  other  suitable  institutes  and  laboratories 
throughout  the  United  States,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  title,  the  Foundation  shall  attempt  to 
support  progreons  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
supplement  and  not  duplicate  or  overlap  any 
existing  and  related  Government  activities. 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  Foundation  shall,  In  carrying  out 
Its  fimctlona  under  this  title,  have  the  same 
powers  and  authority  it  has  under  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  that  Act. 

"(h)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  authorized,  upon  request  of  the 
Foundation,  to  make  available  to  the  Foun- 
dation, from  time  to  time,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  personnel,  services,  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Foundation 
in  carrying  out  its  functions  xmder  this  title. 
"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  'development  of  marine  re- 
sources' means  scientific  endeavors  relating 
to  the  marine  environment,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  fields  oriented  toward 
the  development,  conservation,  or  economic 
utilization  of  the  physical,  chemical,  geo- 
logical, and  biological  resources  of  the  marine 
environment:  the  fields  of  marine  com- 
merce and  marine  engineering;  the  fields 
relating  to  exploration  or  research  in,  the 
recovery  of  natural  resources  from,  and  the 
transmission  of  energy  in,  the  marine  en- 
vironment; the  fields  of  oceanogfraphy  and 
oceanology;  and  the  fields  with  respect  to 
the  study  of  the  economic,  legal,  medical, 
or  sociological  problems  arising  out  of  the 
management,  use,  development,  recovery,  and 
control  of  the  natiu'al  resources  of  the  ma- 
rine environment; 

"(2)  the  term  'marine  environment'  means 
the  oceans;  the  Continental  Shelf  of  the 
United  States;  the  Great  Lakes;  the  seabed 
and  subeoU  of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent 
to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  to  the 
depth  of  two  himdred  meters,  or  beyond 
that  limit,  to  where  the  depths  of  the  super- 
jacent waters  admit  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  area;  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  islands  which  com- 
prise United  States  territory;  and  the 
natural  resources  thereof; 


"(S)  the  term 'sea  grant  ooUege' means  any 
Auit&ble  public  or  private  institution  of 
higher  education  supported  pursuant  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title  which  has  major  pro- 
grams devoted  to  increasing  our  Nation's 
utUisatlon  of  the  world's  marine  resources; 
and 

"(4)  the  term  'sea  grant  program'  means 
(A)  any  activities  of  education  or  research 
related  to  the  development  of  marine  re- 
soiirces  supported  by  the  Foundation  by 
contracts  with  or  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  either  Initiating,  or  de- 
veloping existing,  programs  in  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (B)  any  activi- 
ties of  education  or  research  related  to  the 
development  of  marine  resources  supported 
by  the  Foundation  by  contracts  with  or 
grants  to  suitable  in8tit\«tes  and  laboratories, 
and  (C)  any  programs  of  advisory  services 
oriented  toward  Imparting  information  In 
fields  related  to  the  development  of  marine 
resources  supported  by  the  Foundation  by 
contracts  with  or  grants  to  suitable  Insti- 
tutes and  laboratories. 

"Advisory  functions 

"Sec.  205.  The  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  es- 
tablished by  section  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
shall,  as  the  President  may  request — 

"(1)  advise  the  Foundation  with  respect 
to  the  policies,  procedures,  and  operations 
of  the  Foundation  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  title; 

"(2)  provide  policy  guidance  to  the  Foun- 
dation with  respect  to  contracts  or  grants  in 
support  of  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  title,  and  make  such  recommendations 
thereon  to  the  Fotmdation  as  may  be  ap- 
propriat?." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  section  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TrrLE  I — MARINE  RESOCRCES  AND  ENGINEERING 
DEVELOPMENT 

"Short  title 

"Section  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966'." 

(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  Act"  the  first  place  it  appears 
in  section  4(a),  and  also  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  sections  5(a),  8.  and  9,  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  in  each  place  "this  title". 

Mr.  LENNON  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  wanted  to 
be  recognized  at  this  point  to  offer  an 
amendment.   Is  that  true? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Yes,  I 
have  one  amendment  I  wish  to  offer. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.   EDWARDS   OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama:  On  page  6,  line  14,  strike  "20  per 
centum"  and  insert  "15  per  centum." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  this  legislation.  I 
would  say  to  the  Committee  that  this 
amendment  Is  very  simple.    The  purpose 


of  it  is  to  carry  out  better.  I  believe,  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  report,  where  it  says  this 
legislation  should  be  administered 
broadly  and  without  specific  geographi- 
cal limitations.  It  follows  the  land 
grant  college  arrangement  pretty  closely. 
It  is  not  designed  to  build  up  any  great 
oceanographic  complexes,  but  it  is  de- 
signed to  spread  throughout  the  country 
the  training  of  those  individuals  who 
want  to  go  into  this  field.  I  believe,  by 
reducing  the  20-percent  to  15  percent, 
we  will  better  tissure  a  greater  partici- 
pation by  more  institutions. 

If  I  may  say  this,  I  do  not  assume  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  try 
to  locate  big  complexes,  but  I  believe  we 
can  help  them  by  tills  amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  language  used  with  respect  to 
section  204(b)  (2)  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  we  are  not  setting  out  on  the  objec- 
tive of  building  with  this  program.  This 
is  an  educational  process. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  been 
so  active  and  helpful  to  all  of  us.  after 
conferring  on  this  side  we  agree  with 
the  position  that  the  gentleman  is  taking. 
We  are  happy  to  accept  his  amendment. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  my  understanding  correct  that 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  minimize  any  accumu- 
lation of  funding  in  given  areas  so  as 
to  expand  the  study  of  oceanography 
over  a  broader  area? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
true.  In  theory,  under  the  way  the  bill 
is  written,  five  participants  could  acquire 
all  of  the  money  in  their  programs.  By 
reducing  the  20  percent  to  15  percent  we 
would  assure  a  little  broader  aspect.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  program  is 
going  to  be  run  in  such  a  way  that  only 
five  participants  would  be  involved,  or 
five  States,  but  this  assures  a  little 
broader  aspect. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  so  I  could  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  author  of  the  bill  or  the 
chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Is  it  possible 
to  insure  that  this  program  will  be  con- 
ducted with  the  broadest  possible  distri- 
bution throughout  the  coimtry  so  we  can 
take  advantage  of  the  various  species  and 
various  oceans  bordering  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  perhaps  we  have  not  had 
the  time  to  make  the  legislative  history 
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we  should  have  on  that  Mibject  matter, 
but  it  was  the  thinking  of  the  committee 
in  both  the  hearings  and  In  writing  the 
report,  and  counsel  has  caJled  to  my  at- 
tention the  language  found  in  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  2  of  the  report,  from 
which  I  quote:  j 

It  is  the  Intent  of  this  laglslation  that  it 
be  administered  broadly  andTwithout  specific 
geographic  limitations.  It  li  recognized  that 
institutional  capability  is  ndfc  confined  with- 
in specific  geographical  liml|ations. 

I  am  glad  the  gentlemjan  raised  tliat 
point  so  we  can  include  in  the  legislative 
history  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
language  found  in  the  report.  Certainly 
it  was  our  feeling  that  the  whole  country, 
wherever  it  could,  should  participate  in 
this  program.  Just  as  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  earlier  said  |lh  his  remarks, 
it  is  so  essential  to  our  ultimate  welfare. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  This  would 
also  Include  maximum  participation  on 
the  part  of  institutions  in  this  field? 

Mr.  LENNON.  ExacUy.  That  is  the 
reason  we  use  throughout  "institutions" 
because  across  the  country  so  many  of 
these  Institutions  have  bien  established 
which  are  comparable  to  oommunity  col- 
leges, yet  they  are  concerned  in  many  in- 
stances with  marine  sciences. 

We  wanted  them  to  participate. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  This  would 
not  be  confined  purely  to  ^tiiversities.  It 
would  include  State  colltees  or  junior 
colleges  which  might  be  irwerested  in  the 
field? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  kactly  why  we 
used  the  word  "institutes.'!  - 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSENl  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  providing  legislative  his- 
tory. I  believe  the  gentle^ian's  amend- 
ment seems  to  coincide  wtith  that  broad 
purpose,  and  I  endorse  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii'hian,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall], 
I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  some  of  the 
operations  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  | 

I  hope  that  the  Commitltee,  after  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  will  constitute  itself  as  a 
good  oversight  committee  with  respect  to 
operations  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject matter.  J 

I  hope,  too,  that  the  d()mmittee  will 
bear  In  mind  the  demaiids  upon  this 
Government,  especially  the  fiscal  de- 
mands and  not  attempt  to  blossom  out  in 
the  immediate  future  with  a  much  more 
expanded  program.  Programs  of  this 
kind  have  a  habit  of  expihding  all  too 
rapidly.  ( 

I  trust  that  the  Con  imittee— those 
Members  who  are  here  toflay  and  who 
will  be  here  in  the  nexi  session— will 
constitute  itself  a  real  oitersight  com- 
mittee in  both  respects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The 
the  amendment  offered  by  ttie  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwaios]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Undf  r  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises.  i 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
me  ^>eaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boocs) 


back  the  re- 
question  is  on 


having  resumed  the  chair,  B4r.  Dad- 
DAKio,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  16559) ,  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  sea  grant  colleges 
and  programs  by  initiating  and  support- 
ing programs  of  education  and  research 
in  the  various  fields  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 982,  he  reported  the  blU  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  DIFFICULT  AND  DEDICATED 
WORK  OF  THE  HONORABLE  AR- 
THUR SYLVESTER 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  now,  there  has  been  a  running 
discourse  on  whether  or  not  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  being  kept  adequately  in- 
formed about  the  military  posture  of  the 
United  States.  More  specifically,  and 
quite  recently,  that  question  has  been 
posed  in  cormection  with  reports  of  ac- 
tivities relating  to  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  controversy. 
For  if  recent  public  opinion  polls  are  to 
be  believed,  there  are  far  too  many 
Americans  that  have  been  sold  on  the 
notion  that  they  are  not  getting  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  accounting. 

As  is  inevitably  the  case,  personalities 
become  associated  with  controversy, 
whether  or  not  the  Issues  be  real  or 
coined.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
personality  is  that  of  the  Honorable  Ar- 
thur Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 


Mr.  Sylvester  has  been  criticized  by 
both  sides;  those  who  say  not  enough  is 
being  disclosed,  and  others  who  say  too 
much  has  been  revealed.  Now,  let  us 
consider  the  basic  question:  Is  the  Amer- 
ican public  being  kept  adequately  in- 
formed about  military  affairs,  and  spe- 
cifically, our  activities  in  Vietnam? 

At  stake  is  not  the  matter  of  the  per- 
sonal discomfiture  of  one  citizen  dis- 
cussed in  the  news,  but  perhaps  the 
lives  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  men. 
The  course  we  have,  as  a  nation,  charted 
in  the  troubled  waters  of  international 
relations  imposes  certain  restraints  upon 
us  at  home.  I  beUeve  that  tliinking  citi- 
zens would  say:  "Safeguard  our  sons  and 
husbands,  our  Nation.  Do  not  tell  the 
enemy  anything  that  will  be  of  aid  to 
him." 

What  we  want  Mr.  Sylvester  to  do  may 
be  simply  put:  determine  what  is  so 
harmful  that  it  caimot  be  said  at  all; 
what  may  be  harmful  and  may  only  be 
said  in  part;  that  which  must  be  said, 
whether  it  be  harmful  or  not;  and  what 
is  not  harmful  at  all  and  may  be  said  in 
full  and  complete  detail. 

This  is  the  delicate  job  Mr.  Sylvester  is 
asked  to  perform.  He  must  make  these 
daily  decisions,  and  he  cannot  hide  be- 
hind the  investiture  of  wartime  censor- 
ship, or  take  the  opposite  extreme  of 
full  disclosure. 

Tlie  daily  conduct  of  business  requires 
that  Mr.  Sylvester,  and  members  of  his 
staff,  be  in  contact  with  the  press,  with 
members  of  the  defense  industry,  with 
many  other  groups  and  individuals,  each 
seeking  to  attain  his  own  objectives.  In 
dealing  with  them,  Mr.  Sylvester  and  the 
members  of  his  staff  must  consider  those 
honest  objectives  in  the  light  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Individual,  or  company,  or 
news  medium,  and  the  public. 

All  too  frequently  his  decisions  are 
challenged,  questioned,  and  even  be- 
rated publicly.  So  one  must  ask  the 
question  now,  as  I  raised  it  earlier,  what 
caliber  of  man  is  this?  What  qualified 
him  to  face — and  make — such  decisions? 
Wliy  has  he  remained  so  long  in  a  posi- 
tion that  has  subjected  him  to  invective 
from  all  sides? 

Mr.  Sylvester,  I  find,  spent  a  most 
productive  lifetime  as  a  newsman  before 
his  appointment  in  1961. 

He  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  city 
editor  of  the  Newark  News,  in  which  ca- 
I>acity  he  developed  a  reputation  for 
handling  his  staff  of  experienced  report- 
ers with  a  firm  hand,  while  providing  at 
the  same  time  sure  guidance  for  the 
fledglings. 

As  a  reporter  in  this  perenrdal  arena  of 
combat — Washington,  D.C. — he  earned 
a  reputation  for  being  a  "tough  one,"  a 
man  knowledgeable  of  his  subject,  who 
went  after  a  story  with  dogged,  and 
usually  successful,  determination. 

In  this  crucible  was  forged  a  man  ded- 
icated to  the  principle  of  digging  for 
every  detail;  but  one  who  also  learned 
the  necessity  of  exercising  editorial  re- 
sponsibility—«  factor  which  tempered 
his  dispatches  on  critical  subjects. 

He  earned  an  enviable  reputation 
among  those  most  qualified  to  judge  him, 
his  contemporaries. 
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And  It  was  this  very  reputation, 
coupled  with  hla  wide  and  practical  ex- 
perience, that  led  to  his  appointment. 

He  went  about  his  Job,  from  the  out- 
set, with  the  view  of  getting  the  defense 
news  "moving;"  but  also  accepted  wllii- 
out  reservation  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  him  of  exercising  those  daily  Judg- 
ments mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  Sylvester  has  aw)eared  before  the 
Congress;  before  Industrial  and  profes- 
sional groups;  and  in  these  cases  his  de- 
meanor and  candor  have  marked  him  as 
one  dedicated — as  too  few  are  thjse 
days — to  his  coimtry  and  to  the  principle 
of  doing  his  best  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Newsmen  assigned  to  Vietnam  find  it 
easy  to  get  around.  There  have  been 
many  television  and  newspaper  accounts 
filed  from  there  that  have  not  shown  the 
United  States  in  the  most  favorable  pos- 
sible Ught.  This  should  be  evidence 
enough  that  Mr.  Sylvester's  Job  is  not  to 
cover  things  up,  but  rather  to  see  tc  it 
that  as  much  news  as  possible  gets  to 
the  American  public. 

Those  who  know  him  intimately  have 
both  admiration  and  respect  for  the  Job 
he  is  doing.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are 
few  who  could  equal  his  performance 

Finally,  to  other  would-be  critics  of 
Mr.  Sylvester,  I  urge  you  to  desist  from 
railing  at  this  most  competent  and  ded- 
icated man. 

I  am  not  asking  the  press  to  abandon 
Its  right  to  query. 

I  am  not  asking  sanctuary  for  a  pub- 
lic official. 

I  am  not  asking  an  abandonment  of 
our  right  to  know. 

I  am  asking  that  we  all  consider  the 
need  to  protect  security  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ENACTING  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REDUCE  INFLATIONARY 
PRESSURES  ON  THE  ECONOMY 
Mr.    JACOBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  today  with  the  need  for  enacting 
legislation  to  reduce  Inflationary  pres- 
sures now  being  exerted  on  our  economy. 
130  that  end.  I  heartily  endorse  the  pro- 
posals President  Jolmson  has  laid  before 
us. 

These  are  proposals  aimed  at  main- 
taining the  stable  and  imprecedented 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  American  citizens 
for  the  past  5  V2  years. 

Theae  proposals  were  not  hastily  made. 
As  the  President  himself  said: 

I  lukYo  b«en  watching  the  eeononny  c&re- 
fuUy.  I  h»v«  consulted  frequently  and  &t 
great  length  with  the  wUest  and  moet  ex- 
perienced adTlaen  avaUable  to  the  Pieol- 
doat — ^wlth  the  respooalble  officlale  In  my 
AdmlnletratlOD.  with  Membera  of  the  Con- 
greu.  with  leaders  of  business  and  labor  and 
with  economists  from  our  unlyersttles. 

Among  the  proposals  before  us  Is  the 
request  to  suspend  temporarily  the  7-per- 


cent investment  tax  credit.  In  recent 
years,  I  have  viewed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  sharp  rise  of  business  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment.  This  rise  has 
created  more  Jobs  for  our  labor  force.  It 
has  been  a  major  force  in  the  swift  rise 
of  our  productivity,  which  in  turn  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  keeping  our  unit 
costs  of  production  stable.  Now,  how- 
ever, our  capital  markets  are  Januned 
with  requests  for  funds  to  finance  in- 
vestment. As  a  result,  interest  rates  go 
higher  and  higher.  Meanwhile,  our  de- 
fense of  freedom  In  Vietnam  is  throwing 
burdens  upon  the  economy  that  cannot 
and  should  not  be  evaded.  I  say  to  you, 
then,  that  the  time  has  come  to  moderate 
demand  where  it  can  be  moderated. 

Our  high  employment,  high  profit 
economy  will  still  provide  abundant  in- 
centive for  continued  economic  growth  in 
our  capacity  sufficient  to  produce  the 
goods  we  need,  for  modernizing  facilities, 
and  hence  for  maintaining  a  strong  in- 
ternational competitive  position. 

We  all  can  see  that  the  Investment 
tax  credit  has  more  than  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  keep  our  productive  wheels 
rolling.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  we  will  need  the  stimulus  of  the 
investment  credit  In  future  years  and 
that  we  are  asked  only  to  suspend  it  for 
a  cooling  off  period. 

Just  as  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  is  needed  to  cool  off  our  economy, 
there  is  also  need  of  slowing  down  the 
rate  at  which  businesses  can  recoup  their 
capital  through  accelerated  depreciation 
of  their  outlays  on  business  structures. 
Commercial  and  industrial  construction 
has  grown  by  no  less  than  the  phenom- 
enal amount  of  27  percent  more  in  the 
past  12  months  than  in  the  year  before. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  to  assure 
that  safe  speed  limits  are  applied  to  all 
forms  of  Investment,  we  act  promptly  to 
suspend  the  incentive  of  accelerated 
depreciation. 

The  President  is  not  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  shoulder  the  burden  of  economic 
restraint  alone.  He  has  lurged  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  Nation's 
banks,  to  act  to  lower  Interest  rates  and 
ease  the  inequitable  burden  of  tight 
money.  He  has  asked  the  business  com- 
munity to  do  its  part  by  basing  demands 
for  credit  on  genuine  neieds,  not  on  specu- 
lation of  futiu-e  scarcity  or  higher  cost. 
Labor,  too.  has  been  asked  to  join  the 
team  by  avoiding  wage  demands  that 
would  raise  the  average  level  of  costs 
and  prices  in  the  economy.  Now,  I  ask 
you  to  Join  me  In  giving  the  President 
wholehearted  support  of  the  legislative 
proposals  before  us  today. 


INFLATION.  TAXES,  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

VSx.  COHELAN.    Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prosperity  which  this  country  knows  to- 
day is  imparalleled  in  our  history.    Pro- 


duction, Jobs,  and  income  are  at  record 

During  the  last  bVz  years,  profits  have 
doubled,  total  output  has  grown  by  one- 
third,  8  million  new  Jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated, imemployment  has  dropped  from 
7  percent  to  3.9  percent  and  personal 
Income  has  increased  by  39  percent. 

Many,  indeed  most,  of  these  gains 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  tax 
actions  Qi  this  same  5Vi-year  period, 
actions  which  have  Included  a  reduction 
in  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes, 
faster  tax  writeoffs  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  a  tax  credit  for  investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment. 

Our  problem  today  Is  far  different 
from  the  one  we  faced  in  1961,  of  high 
unemployment  and  idle  productive 
power.  If  anything,  we  may  have  been 
too  successful  in  moving  from  too  little 
to  too  much.  Excessive  demands  on  our 
economy,  caused  primarily  by  a  tremen- 
dous surge  of  tax-credlt-lnsplred  busi- 
ness Investment  coupled  with  defense 
spending,  have  resulted  in  rising  prices 
and  high  interest  rates. 

Consumer  prices  are  now  moving  up  at 
a  rate  of  some  3  percent  a  year.  This  is 
a  record  of  price  stability  which  almost 
any  other  industrialized  nation  would 
view  with  pride.  But  its  effect  has  been 
to  erode  purchasing  power  and  to  infilct 
a  particularly  cruel  burden  on  those  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes. 

Our  booming  economy  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  have  generated  a  staggering 
demand  for  borrowed  fimds.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  this  demand,  when 
combined  with  the  restrahiing  actions 
taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has 
been  a  rapid  increase  in  the  price  of 
money.  But  tight  money,  while  putting 
a  squeeze  on  homebulldlng  and  small 
businessmen,  has  not  cooled  the  boom 
in  business  Investment  and  commercial 
building.  Business  investment,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Is  at  an  alltlme  high  and 
still  rising.  Department  of  Commerce 
figures  reveal  that  Investment  rose  by 
(4  billion  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  as  against  a  rise  of  $2.6  billion  in 
the  first  quarter. 

To  put  it  in  another  perspective,  since 
1961  c(»isiuner  spending  has  increased 
by  37  percent;  personal  Income  by  39 
percent;  and  industrial  production  by  44 
percent.  But  business  spending  for  plant 
and  equipment  haws  increased  by  73 
percent. 

Cast  in  this  light,  the  President's  call 
last  Thursday  for  a  temporary  16 -month 
suspension  of  the  7 -percent  investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation 
schedule  is  both  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary. The  President  is  to  be  commended 
for  taking  this  action  to  secure  a  bal- 
anced economy,  and  the  legislation  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  should  be  enacted  promptly. 
This  legislation  will  not  Immediately, 
or  necessarily  by  itself,  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  high  interest  rates  or  the  re- 
appearance of  mortgage  money.  But  it 
will  ease  the  present  excessive  rate  of 
expansion  and  demand.  It  will  dampen 
the  costly  fires  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prompt  consideration 
also  should  be  given,  by  both  Congress 
and  the  sdmlnlatration,  to  additional 
fiscal  tools  to  combat  inflation.     The 
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reliance  on  Interest  rates-^a  monetary 
tool — over  the  last  several  months,  has 
been  insufficient.  Without  appropriate 
fiscal  adjustments  to  effect  a  proper 
•mix"  of  savings,  spending,  and  invest- 
ment, the  high  interest  TAtes  have,  in 
some  cases,  been  damagiiig.  They  are. 
at  best,  a  limited  instrument. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  tem- 
porarily restoring  the  reduction  in  corpo- 
rate income  taxes  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1963.  This  action  lowered  the  over- 
all corporate  tax  rate  from  52  to  48  per- 
cent and  lowered  the  rate  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  taxable  income  [from  30  to  22 
percent.  | 

As  the  distinguished  columnist,  Joseph 
Kraft,  pointed  out  recently,  a  higher 
corporate  tax  rate  could  bf  gin  to  bite  as 
soon  as  Congress  acted.  Its  would  hit  the 
biggest  gainers  from  the  recent  prosper- 
ity, and  the  largest  sourci  of  increased 
demand.  | 

Consideration  should  be  given  as  well 
to  enacting  emergency,  standby  tax  au- 
thority which  the  President  could  use  for 
a  limited  period  of  time  either  to  spur  or 
hold  back  economic  growth.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  pointed  out  earlier 
this  year  that  such  standby  authority 
could  come  into  effect  whenever  Congress 
passes,  and  the  President  igigns,  a  Joint 
resolution  bringing  it  injto  operation. 
Such  action,  hopefully,  wovtd  be  accom- 
panied by  a  revision  of  thejFederal  reve- 
nue structure  which  would  broaden  its 
base,  improve  its  fairness,  apd  contribute 
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clear,   Mr. 

irt  whatever 

promote    a 

without  the 


more  effectively  to  steady 
economic  growth. 

I  want  to  make  it  ve 
Speaker,  that  I  will  sup 
actions  are  necessary  t 
healthy,  growing  econom 
cancer  of  Inflation.  But  I  Want  to  make 
It  equally  clear  that  I  will  oppose  efforts 
to  delay  or  cut  back  such  essential  do- 
mestic programs  as  education,  housing, 
revitalizatlon  of  our  cities,  pr  the  war  on 
poverty.  Reductions  in  1  these  areas 
would  be  false  economies  iindeed.  The 
very  fact  that  Negro  unem^oyment  has 
increased  at  the  same  time  that  our 
economy  is  booming,  with  qn  overall  un- 
employment at  its  lowest)  mark  in  6 
years,  is  only  one  indication!  that  we  have 
a  big  Job  to  do  at  home  and  that  we  have 
no  time  at  all  to  lose  in  doing  it. 

If  our  healthy  and  growing  economy 
does  not  provide  us  with  the  means  to 
finance  our  essential  efforts  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  then  I  Ijeel  confident 
that  the  American  people!  Will  support 
a  reasonable  and  an  appropriate  tax  in- 
crease. For  the  question  i5  hot  whether 
we  can  afford  both  guns  and  butter-  it 
is  how.  I 

This  country's  first  and  foremost  line 
of  defense  is  its  own  people.  They  can- 
not and  must  not  be  neglfected,  short- 
changed or  relegated  to  ^ond  place. 
The  doors  of  economic  and  social  op- 
portunity are  not  yet  fully  open  to  all 
Americans.  We  must  move  quickly  to 
see  that  they  ai-e.    We  must  provide  the 


programs  that  will  make  ii 


possible. 


A  WATCHDOG  IN  DECLINE 

Mr. HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.!  ask  unanl- 

inous  consent  to  extend  mi  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Columbia  Journalism  Re- 
view there  appears  an  article  by  Robert 
O.  Blanchard  entitled  "A  Watchdog  in 
Decline."  Mr.  Blanchard  is  acting 
chairman  of  the  department  of  Jour- 
nalism, public  relations  and  broadcast- 
ing, at  American  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

He  says,  among  other  things,  that  de- 
spite its  widely  acknowledged  achieve- 
ments, the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
errunent  Information  Subcommittee  is 
now  all  but  defunct.  While  praising  the 
committee  for  its  vigor  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  the  article  notes 
that  its  energies  have  been  "more  dis- 
creetly applied,"  during  the  5  years  of 
Democrat  administration  which  followed. 

Noting  this  change  of  heart  oa  the 
part  of  a  once  crusading  committee,  Mr. 
Blanchard  says: 

The  second  five  years  of  the  subconunittee 
has  been  the  down-curve.  It's  decline,  how- 
ever, has  been  more  subtle  than  Its  rise. 

The  writer  suggests  that  In  searching 
for  a  new  watchdog,  "political  realism 
must  prevail,"  and  he  recommends  look- 
ing for  "other  young,  able  Congressmen 
who  are  looking  for  their  place  in  the 
sun." 

I  suggest  a  much  more  effective  solu- 
tion would  be  to  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  Republican  task  force 
which  strongly  recommended  that  the 
control  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  always  be  placed  in  the 
hands  and  control  of  the  minority  party. 
There  will  always  be  eyebrows  raised 
when  the  investigator  and  the  accused 
are  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  praise  accorded  the  recent  pas- 
sage of  the  freedom  of  information  bill 
looms  less  deserving  when  one  reads  the 
article  which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  press. 

(Prom    the    Columbia    Journalism    Review, 
summer  1966] 
A  Watcrjx>c  in  Decline 
(This  year's  enactment  of  a  Federal  Pub- 
lic Records  Law  may  have  seemed  a  trliunph 
for  freedom  of  Information.     But  It  comes 
at  a  time  of  decay  In  the  Information  cru- 
sade and  Its  chief  Congressional  adjunct,  the 
Moss   Committee.) 

(By  Robert  O.  Blanchard) 
For  ten  years,  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Information  and  Its  succes- 
sor, the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee,  have  functioned 
as  a  major  Congressional  weapon  to  unstop 
the  barriers  to  the  flow  of  information  to  the 
public  from  the  federal  bureaucracy.  De- 
spite its  widely  acknowledged  achievements, 
the  Moss  Committee — as  it  has  been  known 
in  the  press — is  now  all  but  defunct. 

Its  decline  has  gone  almost  unreported. 
Neither  the  freedom  of  information  (Pol) 
reports  of  the  major  Journalism  associations 
nor  the  Journalism  trade  press  has  noted  Its 
downward  slide  In  effectiveness  over  the  last 
five  years. 

The  successes  of  the  Moss  Committee  In 
the  1950'8  might  account  for  this  Inatten- 
tion.   RepresentaUve  John  E.  Moss,  Demo- 


crat of  California,  and  his  staff,  with  gen- 
erous research  assistance  and  publicity  from 
formation  restrictions  were  documented  In 
Journalism  groups  and  associations,  played 
havoc  with  the  Elsenhower  Administration's 
information  policies.  During  its  first  five 
years  (1955-1960),  hundreds  of  cases  of  in- 
seventeen  volumes  of  hearing  transcripts  and 
fourteen  volumes  of  reports  and  committee 
prints.  Less  tangible,  but  no  less  Impressive, 
successes  were  scored  by  the  subcommittee 
In  injecting  the  Pol  issue  into  political  cam- 
paigns and  In  "educating"  the  bureaucracy. 
The  Moss  Committee  reached  Its  peak  In 
1960.  The  second  five  years  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  the  down-curve.  Its  de- 
cline, however,  has  been  more  subtle  than 
its  rise. 

The  most  recent  mention  of  the  Moss 
Committee  In  newspapers  has  been  In  con- 
nection with  the  Federal  Public  Records  Law 
enacted  this  year.  Even  this  Is  fruit  from 
the  subconunlttee's  more  active  days.  The 
basic  draft  of  the  bill  (S.  1160),  which  the 
Moss  Committee  and  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  reported  out  this  spring, 
was  drawn  up  In  1960  by  the  late  Professor 
Jacob  Scher,  subcommittee  counsel.  The 
major  differences  between  the  Scher  draft 
and  the  present  law  originated  in  the  Senate 
in  1964. 

S.  1160  is  only  the  second  major  piece  of 
legislation  to  be  reported  out  by  the  Moss 
Committee  In  a  decade.  The  Moss  Commit- 
tee's specialty  has  not  been  legislation.  It 
has  been  a  watchdog,  and  Its  role  has  been 
to  check  the  "efficiency  and  econwny"  of 
federal  operations  under  its  jurisdiction  and, 
if  necessary,  reconmiend  corrective  legisla- 
tion. 

During  Its  ten  years,  the  subcommittee  has 
used  a  variety  of  weapons  to  challenge  with- 
holding of  Information.  One  of  the  most 
Important  and  successful  has  been  the  tele- 
phone. Most  of  the  time — especially  after 
the  Moss  Conlmlf  tee  gained  Its  repuUtlon— 
a  telephone  call  from  a  subcommittee  staff 
member  to  an  agency  Information  officer  or 
an  official  accused  of  withholding  Informa- 
tion could  bring  about  a  reversal. 

If  the  call  did  not  work,  the  next  step  was 
usually  a  letter  from  Moss  to  the  agency 
head  asking  by  what  statutory  authority  In- 
formation was  withheld.  The  next  step  was 
publicizing  the  contents  of  the  letter  (  assum- 
ing an  unsatisfactory  response  from  the 
agency) . 

The  next  moves  took  more  subcommittee 
time  and  resources.  Criteria  were  established 
by  Moss  and  the  staff  to  choose  cases  worth 
the  expenditure  of  resources.  One  Important 
criterion  was  whether  the  subcommittee  had 
a  solid,  documented  case.  Another  was 
whether  It  was  a  clear  case,  which  could 
easily  be  dramatized  by  the  press. 

Some  cases  were  used  In  speeches  by  Moss 
or  staff  members.  Many  were  Included  In 
the  periodic  subcommittee  reports,  which 
were  distributed  widely  and  pubUclzed. 
Others  were  used  to  document  the  need  for 
correcUve  legislation.  Some  carefully  chosen 
cases  grew  Into  open  Issues  between  Moss 
and  a  department  head.  The  final  step  could 
be  a  full-scale  Investigatory  hearing. 

This  "pick  and  shovel  work,"  as  Moss  has 
called  It  was  possible  because  the  Moss  Com- 
mittee could  depend  on  wide  press  co-opera- 
tion. This  assurance  was  one  of  the  sub- 
committee's strongest  weapons,  one  that 
other  committees  of  Congress  did  not  nor- 
mally have. 

Tho  Moss  Committee  enjoyed  Institutional- 
ized support  from  the  beginning  through  the 
Pol  chairmen  or  representatives  In  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 
tors, the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  National  Editorial  Association 
(now  the  National  Newspaper  Association). 
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and  otbflr  groups;  and  Ita  rel»ttona  with  m- 
lectad  WMhlngton  reportera — contacts  effec- 
tively developad  and  maintained  by  fonner 
newsmen  on  tba  staff — also  helped. 

The  Itoas  OonmUttee-preas  organization  co- 
ordination was  mquent.  In  the  last  pages 
ot  a  Moss  Committee  report  Representative 
Clare  Hoffhian  of  Michigan,  tlie  minority 
member,  charged  that  subcommittee  reports 
could  be  read  In  the  newspapers  before  the 
reports  were  ooo^Ieted.  Regarding  a  report 
to  be  Issued  as  of  August  11,  1958.  he  said: 

"I  was  Interested  but  not  surprised  to  read 
all  about  the  contents  of  this  report,  com- 
plete with  quoUtions.  In  the  wire  service 
messages  of  early  afternoon  on  August  6,  and 
In  lull  news  stories  In  the  Washington  Star 
and  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Augiist  7." 

Other  examples  can  be  found  In  Moss  Com- 
mittee correspondence.  When  James  S.  Pope, 
then  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  one  of  the  subcommittee's 
unpublished  reports  in  1980,  he  wrote  to 
Scher: 

"I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Russ 
Wiggins  [of  The  Washington  Post]  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
with  you  and  Sam  [Archibald,  subconunlttee 
staff  director]  the  best  way  to  have  a  really 
good  story  about  the  report  made  available 
to  newspapers  upon  publication.  Some  of  tis, 
of  course,  could  Jiist  pick  up  the  fine  Job  that 
Russ  always  gets  done  on  things  like  th's  for 
the  Post,  but  rd  like  for  the  AP.  and  UP.  to 
have  responsible  coverage  too.  Maybe  you 
could  collaborate  with  the  J»o»f  in  a  digest 
that  could  be  made  available  to  A.P.  for  the 
Sunday  Newsfeature  service." 

Cooperation  was  a  two-way  affair.  At 
times,  the  Moss  Committee  staff  wrote  the 
press  organizations'  freedom-of-information 
azuiual  reports — which  were  in  tiirn  widely 
reproduced  In  the  press  in  terms  laudatory  of 
the  Moss  Committe'!. 

In  1063.  the  APME  sent  an  Fol  question- 
naire to  all  Congressional  candidates.  It  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Moss  Conunittee  staff, 
which  aent  copies  of  suggested  answers  to 
the  questions  to  all  Democratic  candidates — 
apparently  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  APME — obviously  leaving  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  at  a  disadvantage. 

Coordination  between  the  staff  and  Fol 
leaders  was  augmented  through  a  list  of  888 
names  and  addresses.  The  list  included 
members  of  all  known  Pol  committees — on 
the  national,  state,  and  local  level — major 
editors  and  publishers,  Journalism  schools 
and  their  faculties,  and  members  of  the 
working  press.  Through  this  network.  Moss 
Committee  press  releases,  committee  prints, 
reports,  and  transcripts  were  distributed  na- 
tionally. 

To  measxire  the  Moss  Committee's  decline 
as  a  watchdog,  one  may  point  to  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  hearings — the  major  sotirce 
of  all  other  subcommittee  publications. 

Prom  November  7,  1955,  to  AprU  23,  1959, 
the  subcommittee  held  seventeen  hearings, 
many  of  them  vigorously  critical  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration's  security  and  In- 
formation policies.  These  hearings  received 
generally  vigorous  coverage  by  the  press,  with 
editorial  page  follow-ups. 

After  John  P.  Kennedy  became  President, 
there  were  no  hearings  until  1963.  After 
breaking  this  four-year  silence,  the  Moss 
Committee  conducted  seven  bearings  con- 
nected with  Information  issues. 

Slgnlflcantly,  however,  these  hearings  were 
not  part  of  the  "availa'olUty  of  information" 
series  started  during  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration. The  first  five  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration hearings  were  labeled  "government 
information  plans  and  policies."  Moss  was 
no  longer  attacking  barriers  but  seeking 
"guidelines  which  can  and  should  be  im- 
posed on  information  during  periods  of 
crtaea." 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  subcommittee 
reports  is  another  measure  of  decline.    Dur- 


ing the  Elsenhower  Administration  the  sub- 
committee published  fourteen  reports  and 
committee  prints  dealing  with  aspects  of 
government  withholding.  Another  report, 
published  after  Kennedy's  election,  dealt 
with  the  last  six  months  of  Elsenhower. 

In  an  equal  period  of  time  since  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  Democratic,  the  sub- 
committee has  published  only  six  such  re- 
I>orts  or  prints  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Pew 
of  these — perhaps  two — cotild  be  classified 
as  similar  in  quality  to  publications  during 
the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

What  has  brought  about  this  qualitative 
and  quantitative  change?  The  reacUon  of 
many  reporters  has  been  to  attribute  it  to 
"politics  as  usual,"  since  Moss  is  a  Democrat, 
There  Is  a  fraction  of  truth  to  this  explana- 
tion. However,  the  whole  story  is  more  com- 
plex. 

The  election  of  Kennedy,  which  brought 
about  an  administration  and  Congress  under 
the  control  of  one  party,  reduced  executive- 
legislative  conflict.  Moreover,  Kennedy  sig- 
nificantly changed  the  issues.  Some  of  this 
change  was  due  to  the  success  of  the  Moss 
Committee  in  injecting  information-access 
Issues  into  the  1960  campaign.  The  subcom- 
mittee set  the  stage  for  and  dramatized  the 
Eisenhower  Administration's  handling  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  prestige- 
poll  controversy.  The  issue  of  "executive 
privilege"  (a  broadly  cited  authority  for 
withhc^ding  information  by  high-  and  low- 
level  officials  in  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion) was  also  drsimatized  by  the  committee. 
The  1960  Democratic  platform  contained  a 
freedom-of-information  plank,  which  Moss 
and  the  committee  staff  had  initiated. 

When  Kennedy  entered  the  White  House, 
the  Moss  Committee  staff  and  Kennedy 
Bt&S  Jointly  prepared  a  letter,  which  Moss 
"sent"  to  Kennedy,  Inquiring  about  the  Pres- 
ident's policy  on  "executive  privilege."  In  re- 
sponding (in  a  letter  prepared  by  both  staffs) , 
Kennedy  said  be  would  limit  the  use  of  this 
unwritten  power  to  himself,  contrasted  with 
Eisenhower's  delegation  of  that  alleged  au- 
thority. For  this  commitment  to  freedom  of 
information  Kennedy  was  hailed  by  the  Moss 
Committee  and  the  press.  Both,  however, 
probably  were  aware  that  it  was  easy  for 
Kennedy  to  cast  away  the  forms  of  the  pre- 
viovis  administration's  Information  policies 
tor  more  positive,  centralized  methods. 

Later,  during  the  two  Cuban  crises,  the 
press  and  the  Moss  Committee  were  to  see 
the  other  side  of  this  policy.  On  one  hand, 
Kennedy  took  a  positive  attitude:  Informa- 
tion woiild  be  made  freely  available,  yes. 
On  the  other  hand,  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, the  timing  of  the  release  or  the 
form  and  context  of  the  Information  was 
a  matter  of  of  administrative  discretion. 
This  "news  management"  was  not  unique; 
previous  administrations  had  practiced  It. 
But  it  was  more  dramaUc.  Elsenhower's 
information  policy  had  been  predcmlnantly 
restrictive — and  lees  manipulative. 

The  reaction  of  the  Fol  movement  to  the 
Kennedy  (and  Johnson)  style — this  posi- 
tive, gate-keeping  theory  of  Information 
flow — was  confusion.  Just  as  a  possible 
conflict  between  Kennedy  and  the  Moea 
Committee  was  in  the  making,  in  the  form 
of  a  report  on  the  missile  crisis  hearings, 
Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

Another  variable  affecting  the  Moss  Com- 
mittee in  the  early  1960's  was  the  career  of 
John  E.  Moss.  While  chairman  of  his  sub- 
committee, Moss  rose  swiftly  into  the  House 
leadership  to  the  position  of  deputy  Whip. 
He  is  now  within  eventual  striking  distance 
of  the  House  Speakership.  One  does  not, 
as  a  party  leader,  unduly,  unnecessarily,  or 
willingly  embarrass  or  challenge  party  lead- 
ership when  it  Is  in  the  White  House.  This 
new  side  of  Moss  has  generally  been  over- 
looked. 

It  Is  perhaps  most  significant  that  the  Pol 
movement  appears  to  have  lost  Its  steam — 


at  least  as  evidenced  In  Its  relations  with 
the  Moss  Committee  in  the  past  ten  years. 
The  ASNE  leadership  in  the  1950's  used 
an  effective  ideological  and  legal  weapon— 
the  late  Harold  L.  Cross's  The  People's  Right 
to  Know.  The  book  was  employed  against 
withholding  of  information  at  all  levels  ot 
government.  Cross  supplemented  his  work 
with  legal  advice  to  the  Moss  Committee. 
This  research,  and  a  well-organized  Fol 
movement,  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
establlshcient  and  direction  of  the  Moss 
Committee.  During  its  first  two  years,  the 
Moss  Committee  acted  primarily  as  a  forum 
for  the  dramatization  of  Cross's  research 
and  the  l>acklog  of  other  hitherto-ignored 
Pol  cases. 

Cross  died  In  1959.  but  Scher,  another  Jour- 
nalism educator-lawyer  (both  men  taught 
Journalism  law.  Cross  at  Columbia  and  Scher 
at  Northwestern),  was  already  an  able  legal 
consultant  to  the  Moss  Committee.  Scher's 
point  of  view  was  as  zealous  as  Cross's. 

When  Scher  died  in  1961,  other  forces  were 
already  at  work  within  the  Fol  movement  to 
lessen  its  effectiveness.  The  warhorses — 
Pope  and  V.  M.  (Red)  Newton,  for  instance- 
retired.  One  of  the  most  active  ASNE  lead- 
ers had  been  J.  Russell  Wiggins.  His  strate- 
gic location  in  Washington,  his  position  as 
editor  of  The  Washington  Post,  and  his  anti- 
Eisenhower  administration  politics,  made 
him  one  of  Fol's  most  effective  spokesmen  in 
the  1950's.  He  has  been  less  active  in  the 
1960's. 

The  second  generation  of  Pol  leaders  is  at 
the  helm  of  an  old  ship  on  uncharted  seas 
Its  relations  with  the  Moss  Committee  In 
this  Congress  show  it.  They  have  lacked  in- 
dependent research  resources  to  check  the 
legal  distinctions  in  Fol  legislation  and  other 
matters  of  information  policy.  They  have 
followed,  not  led,  the  Moss  Committee  staff. 
forgetting  that  the  subcommittee  was  largely 
a  creature  of  conditions  the  Pol  movement 
helped  create.  They  have  long  depended  on 
the  Moss  Committee  for  legal  advice  and  re- 
search. In  effect  giving  the  subcommittee 
carte  blanche. 

Thus  the  current  "freedom  of  Informa- 
ticm"  act.  the  Federal  Public  Records  Law.  is 
full  of  holes.  In  Its  original  draft,  done  by 
Scher  In  1060,  the  measure  had  three 
categories  of  information  exempt  from  dis- 
closure. The  final  version  of  this  legislation 
contains  nine  categories  of  exemptions- 
most  of  them  Inserted  after  executive  agency 
pressure.  The  passage  of  this  bill  alone 
could  hardly  be  termed  a  victory  for  freedtan 
of  information.  If  the  legislation  is  to  have 
any  of  the  beneficial  effects  predicted  by  the 
Pol  groups,  its  administration  will  have  to  be 
actively  and  Intelligently  watched  by  these 
groups  with  the  aid  of  a  Congressional 
watchdog. 

Two  broad  courses  of  action  seem  to  be 
open  to  those  who  want  to  re-establish  an 
effective  Congressional  check  on  federal 
withholding  of  Information  and  "news 
management": 

1.  Retool  the  Fol  movement.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  ideology  and  many  platitudes,  but 
little  substance,  left  from  the  movement's 
wave  of  the  1950's.  There  should  be  a  re- 
assessment of  methods,  problems,  and  goals 
as  defined  and  identified  by  research  on  the 
new  conditions  of  the  1960's. 

2.  Reconstruct  the  Pol  movement  rela- 
tions with  Congress.  Congress  undoubtedly 
Is  stiU  the  best  recourse  to  fight  adminis- 
tration withholding,  as  Cross  pointed  out  in 
1952. 

With  Moos  now  In  a  leadership  position,  he 
is  perhaps  limited  In  his  time  and  desire  to 
be  an  Pol  spokesman.  The  Pol  movement 
can  do  one.  or  lx>th,  of  two  things: 

Convince  Moss  that  it  Is  In  his  and  the  na- 
tion's interest  to  use  his  subcommittee's  re- 
sources and  his  leadership  position  in  the 
House  to  review  aggressive  surveillance  of 
government    information    withholding    and 
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management.  He  could  b^  presented  with 
suggested  plans  of  action,  ipeihapa  relating 
to  Information  about  Viet  4)kun. 

Look  fcsr  other  young,  a  >|e  Congressmen 
who  are  looking — as  Moss  Was  in  1055 — for 
their  place  in  the  sun  (or  a^  least  something 
to  write  home  about).  In]  searching  for  a 
new  watchdog,  political  realjam  must  prevail. 
No  member  of  Congress  should  be  asked  to 
crusade  for  an  issue  whicli  will  bring  him 
no  political  return.  i 

The  Moss  Committee — UI14  any  other  po- 
UUcal  body — Uvea  or  dies  ih  a  poUtical  en- 
vironment. One  of  the  elements  of  this 
environment  is  the  Fol  fcaovement.  The 
Fol  groups — represented  lirgely  by  the 
press — can  help  determine  ^fte  life  or  death 
of  the  subcommittee  as  they  have  known  it. 
They  can  do  this  most  effetUvely  by  acting 
realistically  within  the  democratic  process 
as  interest  groups  In  suppoii  of  a  principle 
that  Is  In  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  their 
own. 


CONGRESSMAN  BRCXIJK  ASKS  DIS- 
CLOSURE OP  METRO  BUSING 
BILL 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Sbeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  1967  educatoon  bill  already 
has  been  drafted  by  the  administration 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  apparently 
Is  destined  to  become  "m^ist"  legislation 
for  the  90th  Congress.  TJHe  real  test  of 
new  experiments  in  education,  however, 
will  come  on  this  year's  pending  housing 
bill,  when  the  House  of  representatives 
will  consider  the  metropditan  develop- 
ment section.  It  will  b^  through  the 
proposed  metro  title  of  tha  bill  that  Con- 
gress wlU  be  asked  next  yiear  to  endorse 
a  multibillion-dollar  program  designed 
to  achieve  "racial  balance"  in  education 
in  virtually  every  metropoJitan  area  of 
the  country.  Thus,  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approves  the  proposed  metro 
title  of  the  bill  now,  the  idministration 
will  have  won  its  blggesfc  test  and  the 
scene  will  be  set  for  force<i  pchool  busing 
next  year.  I 

For  these  reasons  It  Is  imperative  this 
draft  bill  be  revealed  befot^  Congress  is 
tricked  into  voting  for  a  supposedly  in- 
nocent metro  title  of  the  Housing  bill. 

In  terms  of  radical  depaHure  from  the 
traditional  Federal  role,  t^e  school  bus- 
ing scheme  will  make  the  open-housing 
section  of  the  House-pas««d  1966  civil 
rights  bill  look  like  tiddlywinks.  Using 
metro  as  the  statutory  foundation,  the 
Johnson  administration  apparently  in- 
tends to  ask  for : 

First.  Metropolitan  are^ide  rezon- 
Ing  of  school  attendance  sfreas,  without 
regard  to  existing  State  or]  county  lines, 
to  compel  racial  balan<W  In  public 
schools;  1 

Second.  Busing  of  subiMMn  school- 
children Into  city  schools,  ihd  busing  of 
city  pupils  to  suburban  schools  at  Fed- 
eral insistence  and  expense.  Failure  to 
comply  with  compulsory  rucial  balance 
*1U  result  In  massive  penaitfles  in  a  vast 


array  of  existing  Federal-aid  programs 
included  in  the  pending  metro  secticm 
of  the  housing  bUl. 

Third.  Complete  obliteration  of  pres- 
ent school  district  boundary  lines,  with 
free  transfers  between  school  districts. 

Fourth.  Federal  subsidies  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  rewriting  history  books 
so  as  to  recast  the  history  of  racial  and 
religious  minorities. 

I  insist  the  Johnson  administration 
make  public  the  existence  of  this  legis- 
lation as  well  aa  its  plans  to  achieve 
school  busing  under  the  metro  title  of 
the  pending  housing  bill.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  White  House  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  have  the  honesty  to 
make  public  their  intentions,  along  with 
their  motives;  but  if  they  refuse  I  In- 
tend to  fight  to  remove  the  veil  of  se- 
crecy from  this  radical  plan  which  would 
destroy  local  responsibility  for  our  Na- 
tion's educational  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article  en- 
titled "Education  Bombshell"  in  the  Sep- 
tember 9  Washington  Post  by  Robert 
Novak  and  Rowland  Evans  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  9,  1966] 
iNsmE  Report:  Edtjcation  Bombshell 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  the  highest  reaches  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  planners 
have  secretly  put  together  an  education  bill 
for  1967  that  would  be  certain  to  whip  the 
white  backlash  into  a  frenzy. 

The  bill  recommended  by  a  policy  plan- 
ning task  force  quietly  at  work  for  the  last 
several  months  would  make  a  radical  de- 
parture In  Government  policy  by  supplying 
extra  Federal  funds  to  school  districts  that 
achieve  an  integrated  racial  balance.  Put 
another  way.  school  districts  that  do  not 
achieve  that  balance  would  be  penalized. 

This  would  escalate  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's attack  on  de  Jure  (legal)  segregation 
in  the  South  to  an  assault  on  de  facto 
(neighborhood)  segregation  in  the  North.  In 
fact,  the  task  force  recommends  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  actively  promote 
such  politically  explosive  Integration  devices 
as  school  busing  and  pupil  exchanges  be- 
tween the  white  suburbs  and  the  black  inner 
city. 

Whether  the  White  House  will  finally  put 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  this  combtistible 
package  and  send  it  to  Congress  next  year 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  Federal  officials  who 
have  the  most  to  do  with  education  would 
seriously  consider  such  a  plan  is  a  matter 
of  major  interest. 

For,  quite  apart  from  adding  to  the  back- 
lash, their  plans  run  counter  to  modern,  so- 
phisticated thinking  on  how  to  solve  the 
education  problem  in  the  Negro  ghettos. 
With  Negro  school  population  as  high  as  90 
per  cent  in  some  cities.  civU  rights  leaders 
conceded  that  racial  balance  may  not  be  an 
attainable  goal  and  that  Federal  funds  would 
be  far  better  spent  making  aU-Negro  schools 
the  very  best  in  teachers  and  equipment. 

But  even  that  is  tn  scHne  doubt.  The  basic 
problem  in  ghetto  schools  may  be  the  meth- 
ods of  education  and,  most  important,  the 
quality  of  the  student's  home  life. 

But  no  such  subtleties  are  discussed  In  the 
program  of  the  task  force,  which  has  now 
gone  to  the  desk  of  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  and  may  aoon  be  drafted  into 
a  legislative  blU.  It  calls  for  the  "Equal 
Education  Opportimlty  Act  of  1967"  to  pro- 
vide extra  funds  for  school  districts  willing 
to  take  steps  to  achieve  racial  balances. 


^wdflcally,  Howe's  planners  talk  ot  en- 
couraging district-wide  rezontng,  site  selec- 
tion designed  to  produce  integrated  schools, 
school  busing,  pupU  exchanges  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  inner  city  and  even  new 
kinds  of  ciuTlcula  designed  to  aid  racial  in- 
tegration. The  task  force  recommends  that 
these  integration  grants  start  at  $175  million 
in  tt»e  next  fiscal  year  and  climb  to  $375 
million  four  years  later. 

Even  more  interesting  is  a  confidential 
suggestion  by  the  task  force  that  school 
grants  be  made  a  part  of  the  metropolitan 
planning  section  of  President  Johnson's 
"demonstration  cities"  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress. 

This  section  would  provide  a  20  per  cent 
boost  in  many  varieties  of  Federal  grants — 
highways  and  airports,  for  example — for 
cities  tiiat  set  up  a  metro  planning  agency 
meeting  Federal  specifications.  The  edu- 
caOon  task  force  suggests  that  school  grants 
could  be  added  to  this  list  by  a  simple 
amendment  next  year. 

This  leads  to  the  possibility  that  if  a  school 
district  did  not  conform  to  Federal  stand- 
ards on  racial  balance,  the  metrop<riitan  area 
could  lose  not  only  the  extra  school  grants 
but  the  20  per  cent  extra  money  for  all  other 
varieties. 

Moreover,  the  allocation  of  the  extra  school 
money  for  the  Integrated  districts  would  be 
made  not  by  the  state  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation but  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  Washington.  And  Howe  has  left  no 
doubt  about  how  he  feels  on  this  score. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  his  predecessor  as 
Commissioner,  Francis  Keppel,  Howe  has 
shown  no  hesitancy  to  involve  Uncle  Sam 
directly  in  the  sensitive  problem  of  de  facto 
segregation. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  URGES 
BIGGER  AND  BROADER  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT  FOR  WATER-POLLU- 
TION CONTROL 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
I  introduced  a  measure  which  provides 
for  70  percent  Federal  grant  participa- 
tion in  research  projects  undertaken  to 
reduce  industrial  pollution  of  our  water- 
ways. I  want  today  to  praise  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  for  Its  prompt 
and  responsible  action  in  reporting  this 
measure  as  part  of  Its  omnibus  anti- 
pollution measure.  H  Jl.  16076. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  indus- 
try is  responsible  for  much  of  the  water 
pollution  problem  we  are  faced  with.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  the  research  and  vast 
financial  outlays  required  to  eliminate 
industrial  pollution  cannot  be  provided 
by    Industry    alone.    Further,    there    is 
serious  doubt,  as  evidenced  by  recent 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  that  the  technological 
tools  needed  to  solve  this  problem  are 
sufficiently  developed.    Thus,  It  is  doubly 
important  that  we  provide  adequate  aid 
for  the  research  which  is  needed  to  de- 
velop these  methods  and  equipment,  and 
to  bring  the  solutions  within  our  reach. 
Earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  H.R. 
17170  providing  for  recognition  awards 
to  industries  and  mimlclpallties  which 
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demonstrate  excellence  In  pollution 
abatement.  The  research  grant  program 
provides  fiirther  means  of  helping  firms 
which  show  Initiative  in  eliminating  pol- 
lution. I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  committee  has  approved  the  70  per- 
cent Federal  participation  formula  for 
research  grants.  Both  in  H.R.  17576,  my 
bill  paralleling  this  provision,  and  In 
HH.  17369.  which  I  Introduced  recently, 
I  have  supported  high  percentages  of 
Federal  participation  in  pollution  con- 
trol research  and  works  projects. 

Just  as  Indxistry  cannot  bear  all  of 
the  burden  of  developing  solutions  to 
the  contamination  of  our  waters,  cities 
and  towns  are  under  as  much  or  more 
financial  stress,  with  demands  on  their 
tax  dollars  from  myriad  municipal  re- 
sponsibilities. Thus,  the  Federal  role 
must  be  enhanced  if  we  are  to  implement 
effective  clean  water  programs  and  fa- 
cilities. 

In  HJl.  17389,  I  provided  for  70-per- 
cent Federal  participation  In  sewage 
treatment  construction  projects  under- 
taken by  municipalities,  while  both  the 
'  Senate  and  the  House  Public  Works 
Committees  have  kept  this  participation 
below  50  percent.  Like  the  research 
grant  program  the  committee  has  just 
reported  at  the  70-percent  level,  the 
treatment  works  grant  program  bears 
close  watching  to  see  If  the  participation 
provided  i.".  adequate  Incentive  for  the 
prompt  improvement  of  this  Nation's 
pollution  prevention  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  T  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  on  Its  foresight  In 
reporting  so  promptly  this  urgently 
needed  program  for  research  In  the  area 
of  industrial  pollution.  We  are  fortu- 
nate In  having  on  this  committee,  men 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  task  of  cleans- 
ing our  waterways,  men  like  Congress- 
man Robert  E.  Jonks,  with  whom  I  am 
proud  to  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  his  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resoiurces  and 
Power. 


BUSING  OF  STUDENTS  TO  CREATE 
RACIAL  BALANCE 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  that  despite  the 
mandate  of  Congress  against  granting  or 
withholding  of  Federal  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  busing  of  students 
to  accomplish  de  facto  integration  or 
racial  balance.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Howe  Is  apparently  determined  to 
use  the  full  power  of  his  Offlce  to  force 
the  busing  of  students  and  also  to 
threaten  neighborhood  schools  by  this 
method  and  by  promoting  school  deseg- 
regation through  the  single  school  cam- 
pus concept.  The  school  commune  Is  on 
its  way  unless  Congress  stops  it. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment  to 
title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  In- 
volving the  school  desegregation,  I  can 


attest  that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  no  funds  under  that  title  or  under 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  should  be  spent 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  rwcial  balance 
or  for  the  busing  of  students. 

Pursuant  to  my  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  1964,  "desegrega- 
tion" was  defined,  as  now  appears  in  title 
42,  United  States  Code,  Subchapter  IV, 
Public  Education,  section  2000c(b),  as 
follows: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  ol  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Unbalance. 

To  further  emphasize  this  Intent  of 
Congress,  section  2000c-6  provides  for 
action  by  the  Attorney  General  In  deseg- 
regation cases  and  states  that — 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  ofllclal 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance. 

This  latter  provision  was  written  Into 
this  title  by  my  amendment  In  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The  debate  on  the  House  floor  and  the 
report  on  the  bill  clearly  shows  that  Con- 
gress Intended  that  no  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  no  funds  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Government  could 
or  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bus- 
ing students. 

Despite  this  mandate,  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  School 
Board,  acting  in  an  area  where  there  has 
not  been  any  deliberate  segregation,  has 
proposed  a  grant  of  $130,840  to  combat 
de  facto  segregation  and  that  it  is  mak- 
ing a  request  for  this  sum  as  part  of  a 
program  which  Involves  the  busing  of  300 
students  to  suburban  areas. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  grants 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  could  easily  involve  the  same  misuse 
of  Federal  funds.  Including  the  follow- 
ing: Los  Angeles,  $109,103:  New  York 
City,  $199,951;  Oakland.  CaUf..  $30,000: 
California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, $153,901;  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  $85,400. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  misuse  of  funds 
and  to  Inform  the  Commissioner  of  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress,  I  directed  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Harold  Howe  n.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  which  follows  these  re- 
marks asking  for  a  full  report  on  these 
matters.    The  House  should  be  fully  ad- 
vised as  to  how  Federal  funds  are  being 
spent  for  this  purpose  contrary  to  law. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Howe 
on  August  23.  1966,  and  as  of  this  date, 
I  have  had  no  reply  nor  have  I  had  a  call 
from  Mr.  Howe  concerning  my  protest. 
I  am  therefore  making  my  correspond- 
ence a  matter  of  record,  as  well  as  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  September 
5,  1966,  Issue  of  the  U.S.  News  k  World 
Report  entitled,  "Is  Federal  Aid  Helping 
To  End  Neighborhood  Schools?"    This  Is 
being  done  for  the  Information  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Judiciary  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  have  over- 
sight  functloi«    relating    to    the   civil 
rights  bill  and  the  spending  of  funds. 


I  am  also  Inserting  an  article  by  Row- 
land Evans  smd  Robert  Novak  entitled 
"Education  Bombshell,"  which  substan- 
tiates the  fact  that  legislation  will  soon 
be  proposed  to  use  the  "demonstration 
cities"  bill,  should  It  become  law,  to  force 
the  busing  of  students  and  to  accomplish 
racial  balance.  This  proposal  suggests 
that  the  full  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  used  to  enforce  the  ex- 
pedition of  racial  balance  within  metro- 
politan school  areas  in  order  to  combat 
de  facto  segregation. 

Also  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral funds  are  being  withheld  by  the 
Department  of  Education  under  title  V 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  In  order  to 
accomplish  "racial  balance"  although  It 
is  obvious  that  the  definition  of  "desegre- 
gation" under  title  IV  was  intended  to 
apply  equally  to  title  V  grants  and 
loans. 

The  material  requested  follows: 
I  Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept.  5, 

1966] 
Is  Federal  Aid  Helpino  To  End  Nbichbor- 
HOOD  Schools? 
Government  purse  strings  are  being  opened 
to  Northern  classrooms  to  push  mtegratlon— 
That's  the  latest  charge  In  Congress,  where 
Issue  Is  raised  about  the  legaUty  of  educa- 
tional grants  designed  to  discourage  "racial 
Imbalance"  In  schools. 

Federal  programs  to  help  "desegregate" 
schools  In  Northern  cities  have  run  Into  .i 
challenge  In  Congress. 

The  challenge  came  on  Augxist  23  from 
Representative  William  C.  Cramer  (Rep.),  of 
Florida. 

Renresentatlve  Cramer  charged  thr.t  the 
tr  S  Office  of  Education  "appears  to  be  violat- 
ing" the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  by  granting 
more  than  $730,000  of  federal  funds  "to  Im- 
plement experimenU  attacking  de  facto 
segregation  or  racial  Imbalance"  m  Northern 
schools. 

Mr.  CRAMER  wrote  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Harold  Howe  n.  asking  "under 
what  authority"  his  offlce  Is  making  such 
grants  and  told  the  House,  "I  Intend  to  pur- 
sue this  matter." 

Mr.  Howe,  on  August  25.  denied  Mr. 
Cramer's  charge  and  said  "a  full,  responsive 
reply  to  the  Congressman's  Inquiry  Is  being 
prepared." 

The  Issue  raised  In  thU  dispute  Is  one  that 
could  decide  the  fate  of  the  system  of  "neigh- 
borhood schools"  that  Is  used  In  the  North. 
That  Issue: 

Is  there  any  legal  authority  for  federal  ac- 
tion to  break  up  the  kind  of  "segregation" 
found  In  the  North? 

This  so-called  de  facto  segregation  Is  not 
caused  by  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
white  schools.  It  results  from  housing  pnt- 
tems.  with  Negroes  concentrated  In  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  nearly  all-Negro,  and  with 
children  attending  schools  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  held  that 
this  Is  unconstitutional. 

Congress  has  tried  to  exclude  de  facto 
segregation  as  a  target  of  Its  clvU-rtghts 
legislation. 

LEGAL    QinCKSANO 

Mr.  Howe  complained  recently  that  In  try- 
ing to  attack  the  Northern  style  of  "segrega- 
Uon."  federal  ofBclals  run  into  "quicksands  ol 
legal  InterpretaUon."  He  said:  "We  can't  do 
anything;  we  can  only  suggest  and  stimulate 
local  school  districts." 

Many  federal  officials,  however,  have  come 
out  with  "suggestions" — and  federal  "stimu- 
lation" Is  being  given  to  a  variety  of  local 
actions. 
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Much  of  the  "stlmuIatloE  "  to  local  action 
has  come  In  the  form  o£  federal  money. 
Some  of  this  money  has  came  from  funds 
appropriated  for  aid  for  education — not  from 
the  clvll-rights  funds  cited  Uj  Representative 
Cramer.  ^ 

East  Orange,  N.J.,  for  exaiaple,  has  received 
$162,000  of  federal  ald-to-*Jucatlon  money 
for  planning  an  "educational  plaza"  which 
would  serve  to  bring  together  school  facilities 
now  scattered  widely  around,  the  city. 

The  East  Orange  Idea  Is  *<j  "phase  out  all 
neighborhood  schools"  and  replace  them  with 
a  central  complex  that  would  provide  "a  com- 
mon educational  experience llior  children  and 
youth  from  all  secUons  of  the  city — rich  and 
poor.  Negro  and  white."         ] 

East  Orange  ofBclals  are  toping  for  addi- 
tional federal  funds  In  carryjng  out  this  plan. 

OTHER  CmXB,  OTHER  METHODS 

Similar  Ideas  for  centital  "educational 
parks"  or  "plazas"  are  being  Ic^lscussed  In  sev- 
eral cities. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.T.,  Is  counting  on  federal 
assistance  to  establish  a  n<)del  "children's 
acedemy"— using  the  new*t  educational 
methods — located  on  the  litnges  of  white 
and  Negro  neighborhoods  to  attract  chUdren 
of  both  races. 

This  Idea  Is  In  Une  with  a  i^cent  Howe  sug- 
gestion that  "we  win  have  to  reappraise  where 
the  boundary  lines  of  neighborhoods  should 
be  drawn  when  we  speak  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school.' "  J  " 

Mr.  Howe  also  suggested  khat  the  nation 
needs  to  take  a  "close  lool^"  at  the  whole 
system  of  neighborhood  sch<)f)ls  In  the  Ught 
of  Its  frequent  effect  of  seij^rattng  Negroes 
from  whites  In  the  schoolrooib. 

Another  Howe  suggestlori  is  that  white 
suburbs  should  share  the  ratlal  problems  of 
city  schools.  One  of  his  l<tes  Is  that  city 
school  dlstrtcu  might  comblnk  with  suburban 
districts.  Tj 

This  Idea  has  been  under  Unslderatlon  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  school  kuthoritles  talk 
of  creating  a  Metropolitan  Bducattonal  Au- 
thority that  would  Includi  the  predoml' 
nantly  white  suburbs  along  Mth  the  heavily 
Negro  city.  '  ' 


WHAT  VOTERS  THMK 

One  problem  that  Atlanta  bbs  encountered 
Is  that  many  suburban  resldette  do  not  reUsh 
the  Idea  of  unification  with  tthe  city. 

Last  May,  voters  of  suburbah  Sandy  Springs 
turned  down  by  a  vote  of  mfcre  than  a  to  1 
a  proposed  armexatlon  wtthj  Atlanta  One 
reason  given  by  a  Sandy  Sprtngs  leader  was 
fear  the  Federal  Governmenit  might  compel 
busing  of  students"  because  'Ve  don't  have 
enough  Negroes  In  our  comniunlty." 

Norman  F.  Lent,  a  SUte  tenator  from  a 
suburb  of  New  York  City,  Uas  quoted  by 
■The  Wall  Street  Journal"  iteently  as  pre- 
dcting  uiat  "the  time  Is  co^aing  when  the 
City  of  New  York  will  attempt  to  exchange 
student*  on  a  forced  basU  wlft  its  suburbs  " 

To  this,  according  to  'fThe  Journal," 
Mayor  John  L.  Messina  of  suburban  Port 
Chester  replied:  "Never."         | 

Commissioner  Howe  warnetf  educators  In 
a  recent  speech  that  they  mijat  be  prepared 
to  risk  "enraging  suburban!  taxpayers"  to 
^^u"*  "**  ^^  °'  desegregating  Northern 

Busing  of  city  Negroes  to  suHurban  schools 
■iready  is  being  tried  on  a  small  scale  In 
•everal  cities.  ' 

One  of  the  federal  grantk  attacked  by 
Representative  Cramer  gives  $130,000  to  a 
Hartford,  Conn.,  experiment  In  which  266 
pupils  from  heavUy  Negro  schbtols  In  the  city 
are  to  be  bused  Into  white  suburbs. 
lA?"*  ^^^^  '^^  »»a<le  under  iTltle  IV  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  which  iiUthorlzes  fed- 
eral aid  for  dealing  with  pr<i»lems  of  "de- 
segregation." I 

The  federal  money  U  not  i  ^ed  to  finance 
ine  actual  busing  of  Hartfoi4  pupUs.    In- 


stead, It  goes  for  the  pay  and  training  of 
special  teachers  and  consultants,  and  for 
"evaluaUon"  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  Howe  describes  this  as  helping  "school 
personnel  to  deal  effectively  with  special  ed- 
ucational problems  occasioned  by  desegre- 
gation, which  is  In  the  authorizing  language 
of  TlUe  rv."     He  Insists: 

"No  Title  IV  funds  are  being  used  for 
transporting  pupils  or  overcoming  racial 
Imbalance." 

A  DETONrnOK  or  DESEGREGATION 

Mr.  Cramer's  position  Is  that  the  Hartford 
grant  Is  "part  and  parcel"  of  a  program 
based  on  busing  and  thus  "encourages  what 
the  Congress  specifically  forbade."  He  told 
the  House: 

"In  passing  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  this 
body  adopted  my  amendment  to  the  defini- 
tion of  'desegregation'  which  says  that  'de- 
segregation aball  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalsuice'." 

In  the  light  of  this  definition,  Mr.  Cramer 
said: 

"It  becomes  crystal  clear  that  the  award 
of  federal  funds  to  any  school  board  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  programs  aimed  at 
overcoming  de  facto  segregation  or  racial 
Imbalance  Is  absolutely  Improper.  .  .  . 

"Grants  are  being  made  to  Northern  school 
boards.  Including  HarUord,  Conn.,  where 
there  has  not  been  any  deliberate  segrega- 
tion of  students  in  the  public  schools.  The 
only  logical  conclusion  Is  that  the  grants  are 
being  made  to  overcome  de  facto  segregation 
or  racial  Imbalance." 

SPENDING  IN  OTHER  CITIES 

In  addition  to  the  Hartford  grant,  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education  list  these 
other  grants  that  have  been  made  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  for  "desegregation  "  purposes 
to  school  systems  that  are  outside  the  South- 

Los  Angeles,  $109,103  to  train  personnel  In 
problems  of  desegregation. 

New  York  City,  $199,951  for  training  per- 
sonnel with  one  aim  described  as:  "to  de- 
velop skills  In  the  area  of  civil  liberties  and 
civil  rights." 

Oakland.  Calif.,  $30,000  for  "advisory  spe- 
cialists in  solving  the  problems  of  racially 
and  ethnically  mixed  schools." 

California  State  department  of  education, 
$153,901  "for  a  Statewide  advisory  service  for 
local  school  districts  to  assist  them  in  dealing 
with  problems  incident  to  desegregation." 

New  York  State  department  of  education 
$85,400  "to  establish  a  model  State  program 
for  desegregation"  and  $8,600  for  a  teacher 
Institute  "on  Individualizing  instruction  tor 
classroom  IntegraUon  in  two  schools  of  New 
York  City. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.,  $12,604  for  planning  a 
school-desegregation  program. 

Together  with  the  Hartford  project  these 
grants  add  up  to  the  $730,000  figure  cited  by 
Mr,  Cramer. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Cramer  chal- 
lenge to  such  spending,  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  la  the  war  on  de  facto 
segregation  seems  siire  to  grow. 

Studies  of  Northern  schools  are  being  made 
by  the  U.S.  Ovil  Rights  Commission  and  the 
Offlce  of  Education.  Bills  are  pending  in 
Congress  to  authorize  specifically  the  use  of 
federal  aid  against  racial  Imbalance. 

Schools  of  the  South  have  been  under  fed- 
eral pressure  ever  since  the  Supreme  Court 
outlawed  separate  schools  for  Negroes  in 
1954.  Now  the  pressure  Is  shifting  to  the 
North,  as  well. 

ArcTTST  23, 1966. 
Mr.  Harold  Howe  n. 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Hows:  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  Department  of  education  haa 
granted  or  is  In  the  process  of  granting  over 
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$730,000  under  Title  IV  of  the  1964  ClvU 
Rights  Act  to  Implement  programs  aimed 
at  overcoming  de  facto  aegregaUon  or  racial 
Imbalance. 

Although  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Federal  government  is  not  authorizing  these 
grants  for  the  puri>a6e  of  financing  the 
actual  busing  of  students  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  the 
grants  In  some  areas  are  being  awarded  as 
part  and  parcel  of  local  proposals  which  are 
based  in  the  first  InsUnce  on  the  busing 
studenu.  The  deflnlUon  of  "desegregation" 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1964  ClvU  Rights  Act  makes  it  clear  that 
grants  In  aid  of  desegragaUon  are  to  be 
awarded  only  to  schools  where  desegregation 
comes  about  as  a  normal  incident  of  the  in- 
tegration of  pubUc  schools  and  not  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  achieve  racial  balance.  The  re- 
sult U  that  the  Offlce  of  Education  appears 
to  be  violating  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  Htle  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which 
specifically  prohibits  the  granUng  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
assignment  of  students  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance. 

In  view  of  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress 
In  enacting  Title  IV,  and  specifically  in  light 
of  its  definition  of  "desegregation",  I  am 
herewith  requesting  to  know  under  what 
authority  your  Office  is  acting  in  making 
these  grants  to  northern  school  boards,  where 
there  has  been  no  deliberate  segregation,  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  defacto  segrega- 
tion or  racial  unbalance. 

I  am  specifically  requesting  Information  on 
the  proposal  made  by  the  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut School  Board  where  there  has  been 
no  deliberate  segregaUon  and  which  1  under- 
stand has  requested  $130,840  to  attack  de- 
facto  segregation  and  which  Is  making  Its 
request  for  this  sum  as  part  of  a  program 
which  Involves  the  busing  of  300  students 
to  suburban  areas. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  C.  Cramer, 
Member  of  Covgres*. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Sept.  9.  1966) 

Education  Bombshell 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  the  highest  reaches  of  the  Department 

of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  planners 

have  secretly  put  together  an  education  bill 

for  1967  that  would  be  certain  to  whip  the 

white  bcu;klash  Into  a  frenzy. 

The  bill  reconunended  by  a  policy  plan- 
ning task  force  quietly  at  work  for  the  last 
several  months  would  make  a  radical  depar- 
ture In  Government  policy  by  supplying  extra 
Federal  funds  to  school  districts  that  achieve 
an  integrated  racial  balance.  Put  another 
way.  school  districts  that  do  not  achieve  that 
balance  would  be  penalized. 

Tbls  would  escalate  Lhe  Federal  Govern- 
ment's attack  on  de  Jure  (legal)  segregation 
In  the  South  to  an  assault  on  de  facto  (neigh- 
borhood) segregation  In  the  North.  In  fact 
the  task  force  recommends  that  the  Johnson 
AdmlnlstraUon  actively  promote  such  politi- 
cally explosive  integration  devices  as  school 
"busing"  and  pupU  exchanges  between  the 
white  suburbs  and  the  black  Inner  city. 

Whether  the  White  House  wiU  finally  put 
Its  stamp  of  approval  on  this  combustible 
package  and  send  It  to  Congress  next  year 
Is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Never- 
theless, the  fact  that  Federal  officials  who 
have  the  most  to  do  with  education  would 
seriously  consider  such  a  plan  as  a  matter  of 
major  Interest. 

Ftor.  quite  apart  from  adding  to  the  back- 
lash, their  plans  run  counter  to  modern 
■ophistlcated  thinking  on  how  to  solve  the 
education  problem  in  the  Negro  ghettos. 
With  Negro  school  population  as  high  as 
90  per  cent  In  some  cltiea,  clvU  rights  leaders 
conceded  that  racial  balance  may  not  be  an 
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attainable  goal  and  tbat  Federal  funds  would 
be  far  better  spent  making  all  Negro  schooU 
the  very  best  In  teachers  and  equipment. 

But  even  that  Is  In  some  doubt.  The  basic 
problem  In  ghetto  schools  may  be  the  meth- 
ods of  education  and.  most  Important,  the 
quality  of  the  student's  home  life. 

But  no  such  subtleties  are  discussed  In 
the  program  of  the  task  force,  which  has  now 
gone  to  the  desk  of  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  and  may  soon  be  drafted  Into 
a  legislative  bllL  It  calls  for  the  "Equal 
Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1967"  to  pro- 
vide extra  funds  for  school  districts  willing 
to  take  steps  to  achieve  racial  balances. 

Specifically,  Howe's  planners  talk  of  en- 
couraging district-wide  rezonlng.  site  selec- 
tion designed  to  produce  Integrated  schools, 
school  bvislng,  pupil  exchanges  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  Inner  city  and  even  new 
kinds  of  curricula  designed  to  aid  racial 
Integration.  The  task  force  recommends  that 
these  Integration  grants  start  at  $175  million 
In  the  next  fiscal  year  and  climb  to  $375  mil- 
lion four  years  later. 

Even  more  interesting  Is  a  confidential 
suggestion  by  the  task  force  that  school 
grants  be  made  a  part  of  the  metropolitan 
planning  section  of  President  Johnson's 
"demonstration  cities"  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress. 

This  section  would  provide  a  20  per  cent 
boost  In  many  varieties  of  Federal  grants- 
highways  and  airports,  for  example — for 
cities  that  set  up  a  metro  planning  agency 
meeting  Federal  specifications.  The  educa- 
tion task  force  suggests  that  school  grants 
could  be  added  to  this  list  by  a  simple 
amendment  next  year. 

This  leads  to  the  possibility  that  \t  a 
school  district  did  not  conform  to  Federal 
standards  on  racial  balance,  the  metropolitan 
area  could  loee  not  only  the  extra  school 
grants  but  the  20  per  cent  extra  money  for 
all  other  varieties. 

Moreover,  the  allocation  of  the  extra  school 
money  for  the  Integrated  districts  woull  be 
made  not  by  the  State  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation but  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  Washington.  And  Howe  has  left  no 
doubt  about  bow  he  feels  on  this  score. 


total  imports  of  Canadian  auto  parts  in 
1966  will  be  three  times  greater  than 
in  1965. 

Another  alarming  comparison  indi- 
cates that  the  value  of  Canadian  pwissen- 
ger  cars  imported  by  the  United  States 
In  the  first  6  months  of  1966  already  ex- 
ceeds twice  the  value  of  these  vehicles 
imported  in  all  of  1965, 

These  trends  forecast  a  30-percent  de- 
cline in  our  favorable  trade  balance  with 
Canada  in  new  vehicles  and  parts  by  the 
end  of  the  year — a  slump  which  is  cause 
for  concern  in  itself  but  which  is  also 
one  more  heavy  straw  on  our  precarious 
balance-of-payments  account. 

This  altruistic  benevolence  lavished  on 
our  northern  neighbor  has  had  another 
distressing— and  costly— repercussion. 
The  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  has 
already  been  certified  as  the  "primary 
factor"  in  the  elimination  of  600  jobs 
held  by  American  workers,  and  many 
more  American  jobs  and  paychecks  will 
be  casualties  of  the  administration's 
generosity  to  the  Canadian  labor  market. 
Ultimately,  this  generosity  may  cost 
American  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
in  imemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments. 

Opportunities  to  say  "I  told  you  so" 
are  rare;  this  one  is  too  tempting  to  re- 
sist. However,  my  remarks  have  a  higher 
purpose.  I  hope  they  will  provoke  an 
immediate  review  of  the  automotive 
agreement  that  will  lead  to  renegotia- 
tion of  its  liberal  concessions  to  Canadian 
prosperity.  Shoring  up  the  Canadian 
economy  and  sweetening  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  Canada  are  admirable  ob- 
jectives, but  the  administration  appar- 
ently must  be  reminded  that  its  primary 
obligation  Ls  to  American  workers, 
American  industry,  and  the  American 
economy. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN 
AUTOMOTIVE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Utoited  States-Canadian  Automotive 
Agreement  was  implemented  last  De- 
cember, the  little  band  of  gloomy  proph- 
ets who  opposed  its  ratification  has 
watched  foreboding  become  fact. 

In  a  letter  to  our  colleagues  on  August 
30.  1965,  Representatives  Bradehas,  Mc- 
Clory,  STUBBLEnELD,  and  I  listed  our  ob- 
jections to  passage  of  the  authorizing 
legislation.  Our  opposition  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  terse  sentence: 

The  United  States  wUl  give  away  part  of 
its  market  In  automotive  products  to  Csmada 
and  get  nothing  in  return. 

The  accuracy  of  this  prognosis  is  con- 
firmed by  statistics  collected  by  the  Au- 
tomotive Manufacturers  Association  and 
the  UJS.  Commerce  Department's  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Supply  Agency.  Judg- 
ing  from  the  January-ldarch   figures, 


A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  REG- 
ULATORY AND  SUPERVISORY  AU- 
THORITY OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
OVER  INSURED  BANKS  AND  IN- 
SURED SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEIPPER.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  following  bill,  the 
text  of  which  Is  included,  followed  by  a 
summary  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis: 

HJt.  17703 
A  bill  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and  su- 
pervisory authority  of  Federal  agencies  over 
insured   banks  and   insured   savings   and 
loans  associations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervisory  Act  of  1966". 

TnXB  I PROVISIONS  aELATTNG  TO  THS  FKDKRAL 

HOME    LOAN    BANK    BOARD    AND    THK    rKDERAL 
SAVINGS   AND    LOAN    INSURANCE   CORPORATION 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (d)   of  section  5  of 
the   Home   Owners'   Loan   Act   of    1933    (12 


U.S.C.  1464(d) )   Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  section  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  hereunder.  In  the  enforcement 
of  any  provision  of  this  section  or  rules  and 
regulations  made  hereunder,  or  any  other 
law  or  regulation,  or  In  any  other  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  It  is  a  party  or 
in  which  It  is  interested,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  conservatorships  and  receiver- 
ships, the  Board  is  authorized  to  act  In  Its 
own  name  and  through  Its  own  attorneys. 
The  Board  shall  be  subject  to  suit  by  any 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or  di- 
rector or  officer  thereof  or  other  aggrieved 
person  with  respect  to  any  matter  under  this 
section  or  any  other  applicable  law.  or  rules 
or  regulations  thereunder,  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  home  office  of  the  association 
is  located  in  or  which  such  aggrieved  person 
resides  or  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Board 
may  be  served  with  process  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 

"(2)  (A)  If  by  formal  resolution  the  Board 
determines  that  an  association  Is  violating  or 
within  the  past  two  years  has  violated  any 
law  or  regulation,  it  may  Issue  and  serve 
upon  the  association  a  notice  of  charges  In 
respect  thereof.  The  notice  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  facts  and  actions  which 
constitute  the  alleged  violation  or  violations 
of  law  or  regulations  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  de- 
termine whether  an  order  to  cease  and  de- 
sist therefrom  should  issue  against  the  as- 
sociation. Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  n 
date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later 
than  sixty  days  after  service  of  the  notice, 
provided,  however,  that  the  Board  shall  fix 
an  earlier  date  and  may  fix  a  later  date  at 
the  request  of  the  association.  Unless  the 
association  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative,  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  issuance  ol 
the  cease  and  desist  order.  In  the  event  ol 
such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made  at 
any  such  hearing  the  Board  shall  find  that 
any  violation  specified  In  the  notice  of 
charges  has  been  established,  the  Board  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  the  association  an 
order  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such 
violation.  Such  order  may,  by  provisions 
which  may  be  prohibitory  or  mandatory  or 
a  combination  thereof,  require  the  associa- 
tion and  its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
and  agents  to  cease  and  desist  from  the 
same,  and,  further,  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  correct  the  conditions  resulting  from  any 
such  violation. 

"(B)  (1)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  held  in  the  Federal 
judicial  district  or  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  association  Is  located, 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents to  another  place,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  one  or  more  independent  hearing 
examiners  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  but 
such  hearing  shall  be  private  and  the  record 
of  such  hearing  shall  be  sealed,  unless  a 
public  hearing  is  requested  by  the  party  af- 
forded the  hearing.  The  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  with  reasonable  expedition,  and 
within  ninety  days  after  the  Board  has  noti- 
fied the  parties  that  the  case  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  final  decision.  The  Board 
shall  render  its  decision  in  writing  on  the 
record  made  at  the  hearing  (which  decision 
shall  include  findings  of  fact  upon  which  it  1» 
predicated)  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an 
order  or  orders  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  thU  subsection  (d) .  Unless  a  petition  for 
court  review  is  timely  filed  and  thereafter 
until  such  record  as  may  then  exist  In  the 
proceeding  has  been  filed  with  the  cotirt,  the 
Board  may  at  any  time,  upon  reasonable  no- 
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tlce  to  affected  persons,  modify  any  such 
order  In  a  manner  consistent  iwlth  the  hear- 
ing record  so  as  to  make  it  |48s  oneroos  or 
terminate  or  set  aside  the  otfder.  However, 
when  a  petition  has  been  fll^d  with  an  ap- 
propriate court  and  when  stieh  record  has 
been  filed  with  the  court,  the  Board  may 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  a^lde  any  such 
order  only  with  permission  of  Ithe  court. 

"(2)  In  the  course  of  orjln  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
(d),  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof  or  a 
designated  representative  of  the  Board,  In- 
cluding any  person  designated  to  conduct 
any  hearing  under  this  subsedUon  (d),  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oatiit  and  affirma- 
tions, to  take  or  cause  to  beT taken  deposi- 
tions, and  to  Issue,  revoke,  qiiiish  or  modify 
subpenas  and  subpenas  ducsd  tecum:  and 
the  Board  is  empowered  to  ijiftke  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  «iy  such  pro- 
ceedings consistent  with  thei  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure!  Act  and  this 
Act.  The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents  prov^ed  for  in  this 
paragraph  may  be  required  ft-bm  any  place 
in  the  State  or  territory  at  the  designated 
place  where  such  proceeding  is  ijeing  con- 
ducted or  from  any  place  in  aMy  other  State 
or  territory  at  any  designatei  place  within 
such  other  State  or  terrltori.  respectively. 
Any  party  to  proceedings  ui)der  this  sub- 
section (d)  may  apply  to  the^  Dnited  States 
district  court  for  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
or  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  or  the  Unltef  States  court 
in  any  territory  in  which  such  proceeding  is 
being  conducted  or  where  the  Witness  resides 
or  carries  on  business,  for  enforcement  of  a 
subpena  or  subpena  duces  teci)in  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  ord^r  and  require 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  tUch  subpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum.  Witnesses  sub- 
penaed  under  this  paragraph  thall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  United  States  (jlstrlct  courts. 
All  expenses  of  the  Board  or  i>t  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  (Corporation  in 
connection  with  this  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
considered  as  nonadminlstratlve  expenses. 
Any  service  required  or  authorized  to  be 
made  by  the  Board  under  this  wbsection  (d) 
may  be  made  by  registered  nioi  or  by  per- 
sonal service,  as  the  Board  ntay  by  regula- 
tion or  otherwise  provide.  | 

"(C)  A  cease  and  desist  ordel^  shall  become 
etfective  at  the  expiration  or  thirty  days 
after  service  of  such  order  upon  the  asso- 
ciation concerned  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
cease  and  desist  order  issued  Upon  consent, 
which  shall  become  effective'  at  the  time 
specified  therein),  and  shall  reflialn  effective 
»nd  enforceable,  except  to  such  extent  as  it 
Is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside 
by  action  of  the  Board  or  by  a  reviewing 
court.  I 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  fallilfe  to  obey  a 
cease  and  desist  order,  as  to  Which  a  peti- 
tion for  review  has  not  beenj' filed  in  the 
proper  United  States  distri<i;  court,  the 
Board  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  or  the  United  Stktes  court  of 
any  territory,  within  the  ji&isdlction  of 
which  the  home  office  of  the  pasociation  is 
located,  for  an  Injunction  to  [^orce  such 
order,  and  such  courts  shall  ha^e  Jurisdiction 
to  entertain  such  applicatioii  and,  if  the 
cojirt  shall  determine  that  tqere  has  been 
such  a  violation  of  a  law  or  Inegulation  as 
forma  the  basis  for  the  cea^Q  and  desist 
order  and  that  there  has  been  »tich  a  failure 
to  obey,  it  may  issue  such  injunction. 

"(E)  Within  thirty  days  a<tier  the  date 
^  c-ase  and  desist  order  is  sefTed  upon  it, 
an  association  or  any  aggrieved  person  may 
jUe  a  peUtlon  for  review  of  such  order  in  the 
United  SUtes  district  court,  cf  the  United 
States  court  of  any  territory ,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  the  homeldffice  of  such 
•woclation  is  located,  or  in  the  dnlted  .State* 


District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  In  the  proceeding, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition,  such  court  shall  have  jiu-isdlction 
to  determine  and  adjudicate  the  issues  of 
law  and  fact  presented  thereby  and  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  Judgment  de- 
termining the  validity  of  or  enjoining,  sus- 
pending, setting  aside  or  enforcing,  in  whole 
OT  in  part,  the  order  issued  by  the  Board.  In 
any  such  action,  the  cotu-t  shall  consider  the 
record  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Board, 
may  take  evidence,  and  may  conduct  a  trial 
of  the  facts  and  law  in  the  case  de  novo  If 
in  its  opinion  the  circiunstances  of  the  case 
warrant  such  action.  Appeals  from  any 
action  of  such  court  In  such  proceedings 
shall  lie  as  In  other  matters  subject  to  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

"(F)  The  filing  of  a  peUtlon  for  review 
under  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  of  itself  stay  or  suspend  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  cease  and  desist  order  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  petlUon  for  review,  but 
the  court  In  its  discretion  may  restrain  or 
suspend,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  operation 
of  the  order  pending  Its  determination  of 
the  matters  in  i>etltion. 

"(G)  Where  a  petitioning  association  or 
an  aggrieved  person  applies  for  an  inter- 
locutory Injimction  suspending  or  restrain- 
ing the  enforcement,  operation,  or  execution 
of,  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
action  by  the  Board  following  service  upon 
the  association  of  a  notice  of  charges  of 
violation  of  a  law  or  regulation,  the  court 
shall  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  such  an  appli- 
cation and,  in  cases  where  Irreparable  dam- 
age wovUd  otherwise  ensue  to  the  petitioner, 
shall  order  a  temporary  stay  or  suspension,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  further  action  of  the 
Board  upon  the  charges  pending  the  de- 
cision on  the  application  for  such  inter- 
locutory Injunction,  in  which  case  such  order 
of  the  cotirt  shall  contain  a  specific  finding 
that  such  irreparable  damage  would  result 
to  the  petitioner  and  specifying  the  nature 
of  such  damage.  The  hearing  of  such  an 
appUcatlon  for  an  Interlocutory  injunction 
shall  be  given  preference  and  expedited  and 
the  application  shaU  be  heard  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  after  notice  to  the  Board  by 
the  court  of  hearing  on  the  application. 

"(H)  Any  court  having  jTirlsdictlon  of  any 
proceeding  instituted  under  this  subsection 
(d)  by  an  association  or  a  director  or  officer 
thereof  or  other  aggrieved  person  may  allow 
to  any  such  party  such  reasonable  expenses 
and  attorneys'  fees  as  it  deems  Just  and 
proper;  and  such  expenses  and  fees  shall  be 
paid  by  the  association  or  from  its  assets. 
■(I)(l)  In  any  proceeding  properly 
brought  before  it  under  this  subsection  (d), 
a  court  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  questions  of  law  or  fact  that  may 
be  at  issue  between  the  parties  in  the  pro- 
ceeding without  being  bound  by  any  conclu- 
sions of  law  or  fact  previously  made  by  the 
Board. 

"(2)  Any  action  or  proceeding  authorized 
under  this  subsection  (d)  may  be  brought 
by  an  association  or  other  aggrieved  person 
without  exhausting  any  alternative  adminis- 
trative procedures  or  remedies  that  may  be 
available  to  such  association  or  person. 

"(3)  If  the  home  office  of  an  association  Is 
not  located  within  a  judicial  district  of  the 
United  States,  any  action  or  proceeding  au- 
thorized under  this  subsection  (d)  to  which 
such  association  Is  a  party  or  affecting  such 
association  may  be  filed  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  as  If 
such  office  were  located  within  the  district  of 
such  court.  Service  on  such  association  in 
any  such  action  or  proceeding  may  be  made 
by  registered  mail. 


"(J)  (1)  The  term  'cease  and  desist  order' 
includes  a  cease  and  desist  order  that  has 
been  affirmed  or  modified^  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection  (d) . 

"(2)  The  terms  'cease  and  desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which 
has  become  final'  mean  a  cease  and  desist 
order  and  an  order,  respectively,  with  respect 
to  which  the  time  allowed  for  filing  petition 
for  review  has  expired  without  the  flUng  of 
such  petition,  or  if  such  a  petition  has  been 
filed,  with  respect  to  all  subsequent  rights  of 
any  party  to  appellate  review  of  or  writs 
of  certiorari  in  any  related  proceedings  have 
terminated. 

"(3)  The  term  'cease  and  desist  order' 
shall  not  include  any  order  that  has  the  ef- 
fect of  limiting  the  rate  of  dividends  or  in- 
terest payable  on  savings  or  loans  handled 
by  an  association,  of  appointing  or  remov- 
ing any  officer,  director,  employee,  agent,  or 
attorney  of  an  association,  of  assuming  any 
managerial  function  of  an  officer  or  director 
of  an  association,  or  of  assuming  any  prerog- 
ative of  shareholders  or  stockholders  of  an 
association. 

"(4)  The  term  'territory'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
"(3)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph  (3),  the  grounds  for  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  as- 
sociation shall  be  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  insolvency  in  that  the  assets  of 
the  association  are  less  than  its  obligations 
to  its  creditors  and  others.  Including  its 
members;  (U)  willful  and  substantial  dissi- 
pation of  assets  or  earnings  due  to  a  viola- 
tion or  violations  of  law  or  regulations;  (ill) 
willful  and  substantial  violation  of  a  cease 
and  desist  order  which  has  become  final;  and 
(iv)  concealment  of  books,  papers,  records,  or 
assets  of  the  association,  or  refusal  to  sub- 
mit books,  papers,  records,  or  affairs  of  the 
association  for  inspection  to  any  examiner 
or  lawful  agent  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  have  exclusive  power  and  jurisdiction 
to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  upon 
court  order  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"(B)  Appointment  of  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver upon  any  one  or  more  of  the  grounds 
set  forth  in  this  paragraph  (3 )  shall  be  made 
by  the  Board  upon  the  order  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  association  involved  is 
located. 

"(C)  In  the  event  such  court  shall  find 
that  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  set  forth  in 
this  paragraph  (3)  for  the  appointment  of  a 
conservator  or  receiver  exists  and  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  involves  a  substan- 
tial and  continuing  dissipation  of  assets,  or 
In  the  event  such  court  finds  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  association  involved  is  un- 
able to  exercise  validly  effective  control  of 
the  association,  the  court  may  order  the 
Board  to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  ex 
parte  and  without  notice  to  the  association 
affected  by  the  order.  However,  in  the  event 
of  such  appointment  the  association  may, 
within  thirty  days  after  such  appointment 
petition  the  court  that  issued  such  an  order 
for  an  order  rescinding  such  appointment 
and  the  court  shall  upon  the  merits  either 
dismiss  such  action  and  affirm  the  appoint- 
ment or  order  the  Board  to  terminate  such 
appointment. 

"(D)  In  any  proceeding  brought  by  the 
Board  for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator 
or  receiver,  the  court  shall  grant  such  request 
only  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  the  issu- 
ance of  a  cease  and  desist  order  under  sub- 
section (^d)  would  not  afford  the  Board  an 
effective'method  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  the  public  or  of  the  savings  account  hold- 
ers of  the  association  or  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(B)  Proceedings  under  this  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  given  precedence  over  other  cases 
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pending  In  anjr  such  court,  and  shall  In  every 
way  be  expedited. 

"(F)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provl- 
sloDB.  the  Board  may,  without  any  require- 
ment of  notice,  bearing,  or  other  action,  ap* 
point  a  oonaerrator  or  receiver  for  an  aaao- 
clatlon  m  the  event  that  the  aasoclatlon,  by 
reaolutton  of  its  board  of  directors  or  of  Ita 
membera,  conAente  to  such  appointment. 

"(0)(1)  A  conservator  shall  have  all  the 
powers  of  the  members,  the  directors,  and 
the  ofllcers  of  the  association  and  shall  be 
authorised  to  operate  the  association  In  Its 
own  name  or  to  conserve  Its  assets  In  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Board.  The  Board  shaU  appoint  only  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration as  receiver  for  an  association,  and 
said  Corporation  shall  have  power  to  buy  at 
Its  own  sale  as  receiver,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Board. 

"(2)  The  appointment  of  a  receiver  under 
any  provision  of  this  subsection  (d)  shall 
constitute  a  default  within  the  meaning  of 
TlUe  rv  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

"(3)  The  Board  may.  without  any  require- 
ment of  notice,  hearing  or  other  action,  pe- 
tition the  appointing  court  to  replace  a  con- 
servator with  another  conservator  or  with  a 
receiver,  but  any  such  replacement,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  such  replacements,  shall  not  affect 
any  right  which  the  association  may  have 
for  review  of  the  original  appointment,  except 
that  any  removal  resulting  from  such  review 
shall  be  removal  of  the  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver in  office  at  the  time  of  removal. 

"(H)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  reorganization, 
consolidation,  merger,  liquidation  and  dis- 
solution of  associations  and  for  associations 
in  conservatorship  and  receivership  and  for 
the  conduct  of  conservatorships  and  receiver- 
ships; and  the  Board  may,  by  regulation  or 
otherwise,  provide  lor  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions by  members,  directors,  or  officers  of  an 
association  during  conservatorship  and  re- 
ceivership. 

"(I)  Whenever  a  conservator  or  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Board  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  this  paragraph  (3)  demands  pos- 
session of  the  property,  business,  and  assets 
of  any  assoclaUon,  or  of  any  part  thereof, 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  assoclaUon  who  refuses  to  comply  with 
the  denxand  shall  upon  conviction  for  such 
refusal  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(4)  The  members,  directors,  officers  and 
attorneys  of  the  association  in  office  at  the 
time  ot  InitlaUon  of  any  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  (d)  are  expressly  authorized 
to  contest  any  such  proceedings,  and  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  reasonable  expenses  and 
attorneys'  fees  by  the  association  or  from  Its 
assets,  and  the  Board  in  any  such  proceeding 
before  It  or  its  delegates  shall  allow  and 
order  paid  any  such  reasonable  expenses  and 
attorneys'  fees. 

"(5)  (A)  Except  with  written  consent  erf  the 
Board,  no  person  shall  serve  as  a  director, 
officer,  or  employee  of  an  association  or  as  an 
officer  or  eny>loyee  of  the  Federal  Home  Ix>an 
Bank  Board  who  has  been  finally  convicted 
within  five  years  preceding  the  proposed 
commencement  of  such  service,  or  who  Is 
hereafter  finally  convicted,  of  a  felony  in- 
volving dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust. 

"(B)  For  each  conviction  of  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition  in  this  paragraph  (5) , 
the  person  Involved  shall  be  subject  to  a  flue 
of  not  more  than  HOO  for  each  day  the  pro- 
hibition Is  vKdated  or  inysrlsonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  days  for  each  day  the  pn>- 
blbltlon  U  violated,  or  both  such  line  and 
Imprisonment." 

S«c.  103.  Secuon  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730)  U  hereby  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  the  word  "Any" 
at  the  beginning  of  said  section  and  by  add- 


ing the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end 
of  said  section : 

"(b)(1)   Before  l>eglnnlng  any  proceeding 
to  terminate  Insurance  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection   (a)    of  this  section,  however. 
If  by  formal  resolution  the  Corporation  de- 
termines that  any  insured  institution  or  any 
institution  any  of  the  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  Is  violating  or  within  the  past  two 
years  has  violated  any  law  or  regulation.  It 
may  issue  and  serve  upon  the  institution  a 
notice  of  charges  in  respect  thereof.    The 
notice  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
and   actions   which   constitute   the  alleged 
violation  or  violations  of  law  or  regulations 
and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a 
hearing  will  be  held  to  determine  whether  an 
order  to  cease  and  desist  therefrom  should 
issue  against  the  institution.    Such  hearing 
shall   be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than 
thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days  after 
service  of  the  notice,  provided,  however,  that 
the  Corporation  shall  fix  an  earlier  date  and 
may  fix  a  later  date  at  the  request  of  the 
Institution.    Unless  the  institution  shall  ap- 
pear at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative.  It  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
consented  to  the  Issuance  of  the  cease  and 
desist  order.    In  the  event  of  such  consent, 
or  If  upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hear- 
ing the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  vio- 
lation specified  in  the  notice  of  charges  has 
teen  established,  the  Corporation  may  issue 
and  serve  upon  the  institution  an  order  to 
cease   and   desist  from   any  such  violation. 
Such  order  may,  by  provisions  which  may  be 
prohibitory  or  mandatory  or  a  combination 
thereof,  require  the  institution  and  its  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees,  and  agents  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  same,  and,  further,  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions resulting  from  any  such  violation. 

"(2)   Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial district  or  In  the  territory  in  which 
the  home  office  of  the  Insured  Institution  is 
located,  unless  the  party  afforded  the  hear- 
ing consents  to  another  place,  and  shall  be 
conducted  by  one  or  more  Independent  hear- 
ing examiners  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act; 
but  such  hearing  shall  be  private  and  the 
record  of  such  hearing  shall  be  sealed,  un- 
less  a  public   hearing   Is  requested   by   the 
party    afforded    the    hearing.     The   hearing 
shall  be  conducted  with  reasonable  expedi- 
tion, and  within  ninety  days  after  the  Cor- 
poration has  notified   the  parties  that  the 
case    has    been   submitted   to   It   for    final 
decision,    the   Corporation   shall   render   Its 
decision  In  writing  on  the  record  made  at 
the  hearing   (which  decision  shall  Include 
findings  of  fact  upon  which  it  Is  predicated) 
and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon 
each   party   to  the  proceeding  an   order  or 
orders  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  (b) .    Unless  a  petition  for  court 
review  Is  timely  filed  and  thereafter  until 
such  record  as  may  then  exist  In  the  pro- 
ceeding has  been  filed  with  the  court,  the 
Corporation  may  at  any  time,  upon  reason- 
able notice  to  affected  persons,  modify  any 
such  order  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
hearing  record  so  as  to  make  It  less  onerous 
or  terminate  or  set  aside  the  order.    How- 
ever, when  a  petition  has  been  filed  with  an 
appropriate  court  and  when  such  record  has 
been  filed  with  the  court,  the  Corporation 
may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
order  only  with  permission  of  the  court. 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
(b) .  the  Corporation  or  a  designated  repre- 
sentative of  the  Corporation,  Including  any 
person  designated  to  conduct  any  hearing 
under  this  subsection  (b).  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and  to 
laaue,  revoke,  quash  or  modify  subpenas  and 
Bubpenas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Corporation 
Is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulations 


with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative  Procedxire   Act   and   this   Act.    The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  dociunents  provided  for  In  this  paragraph 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  the  State 
or   territory  at  the  designated  place  where 
such  proceeding  is  being  conducted  or  from 
any  place  in  any  other  State  or  territory  at 
any  designated  place  within  such  other  State 
or  territory,  respectively.    Any  party  to  pro- 
ceedings under  this  subsection  (b)  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the 
United  States  court  In  any  territory  in  which 
such  proceedmg  is  being  conducted  or  where 
the   witness  resides  or  carries  on  business, 
for  enforcement  of   a  subpena  or  subpena 
duces  tecum  issued  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  order  and  require  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  such  subpenas  and  subpenas 
duces   tecum.     Witnesses   subpenaed   under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
United  States  district  courte.     All  expenses 
of  the  Corporation  In  connection  with  this 
subsection   (b)   shall  be  considered  as  non- 
administrative    expenses.     Any    service    re- 
quired  or   authorized   to   be   made   by   the 
Corporation  under  this  subsection  (b)  may 
be  made  by  registered  mall  or  by  personal 
service,  as  the  Corporation  may  by  regula- 
tion or  otherwise   provide.    Copies  of  any 
notice  or  order  served  by  the  Corporation 
upon  any  Institution  or  any  director  or  of- 
ficer thereof,  piu^uant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authority. 

"(4)  A  cease  and  desist  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  service  of  such  order  upon  the  Institu- 
tion concerned  (except  In  the  case  of  a  cease 
and  desist  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which 
shall  become  effective  at  the  time  specified 
therein),  and  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable, except  to  such  extent  as  It  is 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  Corporation  or  by  a  reviewing 
court. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  obey  a 
cease  and  desist  order,  as  to  which  a  peti- 
tion for  review  has  not  been  filed  In  the 
proper  United  States  district  court,  the  Cor- 
poration may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  or  the  United  States  coxirt  of 
any  territory,  virlthln  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  the  home  office  of  the  Institution  is 
located,  for  an  Injunction  to  enforce  such 
order,  and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  entertain  such  application  and.  if 
the  court  shall  determine  that  there  has 
been  such  a  violation  of  a  law  or  regulation 
as  forms  the  basis  for  the  cease  and  desist 
order  and  that  there  has  been  such  a  failure 
to  obey.  It  may  Issue  such  injunction. 

"(6)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  a 
cease  and  desist  order  Is  served  up>on  it,  an 
Institution  or  any  aggrieved  person  may  file 
a  petition  for  review  of  such  order  In  the 
United  States  district  court,  or  the  United 
States  court  of  any  territory,  within  the 
Jiulsdlctlon  of  which  the  home  office  of  such 
association  Is  located  or  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Corporation  and  to  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authority,  and  thereupon  the 
Corporation  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
In  the  proceeding,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  flllng  of  such  petition,  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  determine  and 
adjudicate  the  Issues  of  law  and  fact  pre- 
sented thereby  and  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  enter  a  Judgment  determining  the  valid- 
ity of  or  enjoining,  suspending,  setting  aside 
or  enforcing,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  order 
issued  by  the  Corporation.     In  any  such 
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action,  the  court  shall  confcider  the  record 
in  the  proceeding  before  tihe  Corporation, 
may  take  evidence,  and  may  conduct  a  trial 
of  the  facte  and  law  in  the  case  de  novo  If 
in  Its  opinion  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
warrant  such  action.  Apf>eals  from  any 
action  of  such  court  In  stich  proceedings 
shall  lie  as  In  other  matteiis  subject  to  Its 
Jurisdiction.  I 

"(7)  The  flllng  of  a  petition  for  review 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  thU  subsection  (b) 
shall  not  of  Itself  stay  or  suspend  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  cease  and  deal»t  order  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  petitloq  for  review,  but 
the  court  In  Its  discretion  nay  restrain  or 
suspend.  In  whole  or  In  parit,  the  operation 
of  the  order  pending  its  dfetermlnatlon  of 
the  matters  in  petition. 

"(8)  Where  a  petitioning  institution  or 
aggrieved  person  applies  for  tin  interlocutory 
Injunction  suspending  or  restraining  the  en- 
forcement, operation,  or  execration  of,  or  set- 
ting aside,  in  whole  or  In  paflt,  any  action  by 
the  Corporation  following  service  upon  the 
Institution  of  a  notice  of  chaf-ges  of  violation 
of  a  law  or  regulation,  the  cot^rt  shall  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  such  an  application  and, 
in  cases  where  Irreparable  i  damage  would 
otherwise  ensue  to  the  petitioner,  shall  order 
a  temporary  stay  or  suspension,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  further  action  of  the  Corporation 
upon  the  charges  pending  the  decision  on 
the  application  for  such  interlocutory  In- 
junction, In  which  case  sudll  order  of  the 
court  shall  contain  a  specific  finding  that 
such  Irreparable  damage  wov(ld  result  to  the 
petitioner  and  specifying  the)  nature  of  such 
damage.  The  hearing  of  suet  an  application 
for  an  Interlocutory  injurtctlon  shall  be 
given  preference  and  expedltied  and  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  heard  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  after  notice  to  the  Corporation 
and  the  appropriate  State  ispervlsory  au- 
Ihwlty  of  hearing  on  the  ai)pllcatlon. 

"(9)  Any  court  having  Jurladiction  of  any 
proceeding  Instituted  under  kjiis  subsection 
(b)  by  an  institution  or  a  dik-ector  or  officer 
thereof  or  other  aggrieved  pereon  may  allow 
to  any  such  party  such  reas<inable  expenses 
and  attorneys'  fees  at  it  deem|  Just  and  prop- 
er: and  such  expenses  and  feis  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Institution  or  from  ItK  assets. 

"(10)  In  any  proceeding  pMperly  brought 
before  It  under  this  subsectlift  (b),  a  court 
shall  have  power  to  hear  an*  determine  all 
questions  of  law  or  fact  that  fcjay  be  at  Issue 
between  the  parties  in  the  proceeding  with- 
out being  bound  by  any  collusions  of  law 
or  fact  previously  made  by  tie  Corporation. 

"(11)  Any  action  or  proceeding  authorized 
under  this  subsection  (b)  nday  be  brought 
by  an  InstituUon  or  other  ag|?-ieved  person 
without  exhausting  any  altetnative  admin- 
istrative procedures  or  remedSaB  that  may  be 
available  to  such  Institution  I  (ir  person. 

"(12)  If  the  home  office  of  an  institution  Is 
not  located  within  a  judicial 'fllstrict  of  the 
United  States,  any  action  or  proceeding  au- 
thorized under  this  subsectiohi  (b)  to  which 
such  institution  is  a  party  oil  affecting  such 
Institution  may  be  filed  In  thi  United  States 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  as  If 
such  office  were  located  within  the  district  of 
such  court.  Service  on  suchl  Institution  in 
»ny  such  action  or  proceeding  may  be  made 
by  registered  mall.  |j 

"(13)  In  connection  with  an*  action  under 
this  section  Involving  an  ttsured  SUte- 
chartered  institution  or  any  itector,  officer, 
nnployee.  agent  or  attorney  tH^eof,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  provide  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authority  with  notice  of  the  Cor- 
poration's intent  to  institute  sUch  action  and 
we  grounds  therefor.  Unleae  within  such 
tune  as  the  Corporation  deems  appropriate  In 
we  light  of  the  circumsUnces  of  the  case 
(Which  time  must  be  specified  in  the  notice 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  sentence)  satis- 
lactory  corrective  action  is  effaotuated  by  ac- 
tion of  the  State  supervisory  authority,  the 


Corporation  may  within  thirty  days  there- 
after file  a  complaint  with  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  whlcb 
the  home  office  of  the  Institution  involved  Is 
located,  stating  the  action  the  Corporation 
wishes  to  take  against  the  Institution  and 
the  grounds  therefor,  noting  that  in  the  Cor- 
poration's opinion  satisfactory  corrective  ac- 
tion that  has  not  been  effectuated  by  the 
State  supervisory  authority  after  due  notice 
given  to  such  authority  by  the  Corporation, 
and  praying  for  appropriate  relief.  The  insti- 
tution involved  and  the  State  sup>ervisory  au- 
thority shall  be  Joined  as  necessary  parties. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  consider 
the  facts,  shall  take  evidence,  shall  conduct 
a  trial  of  the  facts  and  the  law  in  the  case  de 
novo,  and  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue  and 
enforce  appropriate  orders,  which  may  in- 
clude orders  to  either  the  Corporation  or  the 
State  supervisory  authority  or  both  to  pro- 
ceed with  appropriate  remedial  actions  or  to 
refrain  from  action  on  the  basis  of  the  case 
presented. 

"(14)  The  members,  directors,  officers,  and 
attorneys  of  the  InsUtutlon  in  office  at  the 
time  of  initiation  of  any  proceedings  under 
subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  are  ex- 
pressly authorized  to  contest  any  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  reason- 
able expenses  and  attorneys'  lees  by  the  In- 
stitution or  from  Its  assets,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion in  any  such  proceeding  before  it  or  its 
delegates  shall  allow  and  order  paid  any  such 
reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys'  fees. 

"(15)  Except  with  written  consent  of  the 
Corporation,  no  person  shall  serve  as  a  di- 
rector, officer  or  employee  of  an  Institution 
or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion who  has  been  finally  convicted  within 
five  years  preceding  the  proposed  com- 
mencement of  such  service,  or  who  is  here- 
after finally  convicted,  of  a  felony  involving 
dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust. 

"(16)  For  each  conviction  of  willful  vio- 
lation of  the  prohibition  In  paragraph  (15) 
above,  the  person  Involved  shall  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  day 
the  prohibition  Is  violated  or  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  ten  days  for  each  day  the 
prohibition  Is  violated,  or  both  such  fine 
and  Imprisonment. 

"(c)(1)  The  term  'cease  and  desist  order' 
includes  a  cease  and  desist  order  that  has 
been  affirmed  or  modified  under  any  pro- 
vision of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  terms  'cease  and  desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which  has 
become  final'  mean  a  cease  and  desist  order 
and  an  order,  respectively,  with  respect  to 
which  the  time  allowed  for  filing  petition 
for  review  has  expired  without  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  or  If  such  a  petition  has  been 
filed,  with  respect  to  all  subsequent  rights 
of  any  party  to  appellate  review  of  or  writs 
of  certiorari  In  any  related  proceedings  have 
terminated. 

"(3)  The  term  'cease  and  desist  order' 
shall  not  Include  any  order  that  has  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  rate  of  dividends  or 
interest  payable  on  savings  or  loans  handled 
by  an  Institution,  of  appointing  or  removing 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  agent,  or  at- 
torney of  an  Institution,  of  assuming  any 
managerial  function  of  an  officer  or  director 
of  an  Institution,  or  of  assuming  any  pre- 
rogative of  shareholders  or  stockholders  of 
an  institution. 

"(4)  The  term  'territory'  Includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States." 

IITL*    n PROVISIONS    RELATIMC    TO    THK     FKD- 

ESAi.  Dsposrr  insubamce  corporation,  thb 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  PEDEBAL  BE- 
SERVK  SYSTEM,  AND  THE  COMPTROLLER  OP 
THE   CURRENCT 

Sk.  201.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (J) 
of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act   (12  VS.C.  1817(J)(«))    Is  repealed  and 


section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  (q) : 

"(q)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency'  shall  mean  (a)  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  In  the  case  of  a  national 
banking  association  or  a  District  bank,  (b) 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  case  of  a  State  member 
insured  bank  (except  a  District  bank),  and 

(c)  the  Federal  Dep>oslt  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  State  nonmember  in- 
sured bank  (except  a  District  t>ank)." 

Sec.  202.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections   (b),   (c),  and 

(d)  thereof  as  (o),  (p).  and  (q)  and  by  add- 
ing after  subsection  (a)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections  (b)  through  (n),  inclu- 
sive: 

"(b)  If  by  formal  resolution  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  determines 
that  any  insured  bank  or  bank  which  has 
insured  deposits  is  violating  or  within  the 
past  two  years  had  violated  any  law  or  regu- 
lation, the  agency  may  Issue  and  serve  upon 
the  bank  a  notice  of  charges  In  respect 
thereof.  The  notice  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  actions  which  con- 
stitute the  alleged  violation  or  violations  of 
law  or  regulations  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  de- 
termine whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
therefrom  should  issue  against  the  bank. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
days  after  service  of  the  notice:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  agency  shall  fix  an  earlier 
date  and  may  fix  a  later  date  at  the  request 
of  the  bank.  Unless  the  bank  shall  appear 
at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative. It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
sented to  the  Issuance  of  the  cease  and  desist 
order.  In  the  event  of  su^h  consent,  or  if 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  agency  shall  find  that  any  violation  spec- 
ified in  the  notice  of  charges  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  agency  may  Issue  and  serve  upon 
the  bank  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  from 
any  such  violation.  Such  order  may,  by 
provisions  which  may  be  prohibitory  or  man- 
datory or  a  combination  thereof,  require  the 
bank  and  Its  directors,  officers,  employees, 
and  agents  to  cease  and  desist  from  the 
same,  and,  futher.  to  take  affirmative  action 
to  correct  the  conditions  resulting  from  any 
such  violation. 

"(c)(1)  Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this 
section  shall  be  held  in  the  Federal  judicial 
district  or  in  the  territory  In  which  the  home 
office  of  the  bank  is  located,  unless  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  another 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  one  or 
more  independent  hearing  examiners  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act;  but  au-Ti  hearing 
shall  be  private  and  the  record  oi  mch  hear- 
ing shall  be  sealed,  unless  a  public  hearing 
Is  requested  by  the  party  afforded  the  hear- 
ing. The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  with 
reasonable  expedition,  and  within  ninety 
days  after  the  agency  has  notified  the  parties 
that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  it  for 
final  decUlon,  the  agency  shall  render  Its 
decision  In  writing  on  the  record  made  at 
the  hearing  (which  decision  shall  include 
findings  of  fact  upon  which  it  is  predicated) 
and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon 
each  party  to  the  proceeding  an  order  or 
orders  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Unless  a  petition  for  court  review 
Is  timely  filed  and  thereafter  until  such 
record  as  may  then  exist  In  the  proceeding 
has  been  filed  with  the  court,  the  agency 
may  at  any  time,  upon  reasonable  notice  to 
affected  persons,  modify  any  such  order  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  heariiig  record 
so  as  to  make  It  less  onerous  or  terminate 
or  set  aside  the  order.  However,  when  a  peti- 
tion has  been  filed  with  an  appropriate  court 
and  when  such  record  has  been  filed  with 
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tb0  court,  tb«  agency  may  modify,  terminate 
or  set  aold*  any  such  order  only  with  per- 
mission of  the  court. 

"(2)  In  the  coursa  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  prooeedlng  under  this  section,  the 
agency  or  any  member  thereof  or  a  deslg- 
nated  representative  of  the  agency.  Including 
any  person  designated  to  conduct  any  hear- 
ing under  this  section,  shall  have  power  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and  to  issue, 
revoke,  quash  or  modify  subpenas  and  sub- 
penas  duces  tecum:  and  the  agency  Is  em- 
powered to  make  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  any  such  proceedings  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  this  Act.  The  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  docu- 
ments provided  for  In  this  subsection  may  be 
required  from  any  place  in  the  State  or 
territory  at  the  designated  place  where  such 
proceeding  is  being  conducted  or  from  any 
place  In  any  other  State  or  territory  at  any 
designated  place  within  such  other  State 
or  territory,  respectively.  Any  party  to  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  United  SUtes  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the  United 
States  court  in  any  territory  in  which  such 
proceeding  is  being  conducted  or  where  the 
witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for  en- 
forcement of  a  subpena  or  subpenE.  duces 
tecum  Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
and  such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
order  and  require  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  such  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum. 
Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  section  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  In  the  United  States  district 
courts.  All  expenses  of  the  agency  In  con- 
nection with  this  section  shall  be  corsldered 
as  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses.  Any  service 
reqiilred  or  authorized  to  be  made  by  the 
agency  under  this  section  may  be  n:ade  by 
registered  mall  or  by  personal  service,  as 
the  agency  may  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
provide. 

"(d)  A  cease  and  desist  order  shall  become 
effecUve  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
service  erf  such  order  upon  the  bank  con- 
cerned (except  m  the  case  of  a  cease  and 
desist  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
became  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in) ,  and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
ftble,  except  to  such  extent  as  It  is  stayed, 
modified,  terminated  or  set  aside  by  action  of 
the  agency  or  by  a  reviewing  court. 

"(e)  (1)  In  the  case  erf  a  failure  to  obey  a 
cease  and  desist  order,  as  to  which  a  petition 
for  review  has  not  been  filed  In  the  proper 
United  States  district  court,  the  agency  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  or 
the  United  States  court  of  any  territory, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home 
office  of  the  bank  is  located,  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  enforce  such  order,  and  such  courts 
•hall  have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  such  ap- 
plication and.  If  the  court  shall  determine 
that  there  has  been  such  a  violation  of  a 
law  or  regulation  as  forms  the  basis  for  the 
cease  and  desist  order  and  that  there  has 
been  such  a  failure  to  obey.  It  may  Issue 
such  tnJtmeUcMi. 

"(e)  (3)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
It  oease  SAd  desist  order  is  served  upon  it,  a 
bank  or  any  aggrieved  person  may  file  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  such  order  in  the  United 
State*  district  court,  or  the  United  States 
court  of  any  territory,  within  the  Jurisdiction 
ot  which  the  home  office  of  such  bank  is  lo- 
cated, or  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  District  oS  Colximbla,  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  cleric  of  the  court  to  the  agency,  and 
thereupon  the  agency  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  in  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in 
section  2113  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  ihall  have  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
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and  adjudicate  the  Issues  of  law  and  fact 
presented  thereby  and  shall  have  Jvuisdlctlon 
to  enter  a  Judgment  determining  the  validity 
of  or  enjoining,  suspending,  setting  aside  or 
enforcing.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  (wder  is- 
sued by  the  agency.  In  any  such  a«tlon,  the 
court  shall  consider  the  record  In  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  agency,  may  take  evidence, 
and  may  conduct  a  trial  of  the  facts  and 
law  in  the  case  de  novo  If  In  Its  opinion  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  warrant  such  ac- 
tion. Appeals  from  any  action  of  such  court 
in  such  proceedings  shall  lie  as  in  other  mat- 
ters subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction. 

"(3)  The  filing  of  a  petition  for  review  un- 
der this  sutttectlon  (e)  shall  not  of  Itself 
stay  or  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  a  cease 
and  desist  order  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
petition  for  review,  but  the  court  In  Its  dis- 
cretion may  restrain  or  suspend,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  operation  of  the  order  pending 
its  determination  of  the  matters  in  petition. 
"(f)  Where  a  jwtltloning  bank  or  an  ag- 
grieved person  applies  for  an  Interlocutory 
Injxmctlon  suspending  or  restraining  the  en- 
forcement, operation,  or  execution  of.  or  set- 
ting aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action 
by  the  agency  following  service  upon  the 
bank  of  a  notice  of  charges  of  violation  of  a 
law  or  regulation,  the  court  shall  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  such  an  application  and, 
in  cases  where  Irreparable  damage  would 
otherwise  ensue  to  the  petitioner,  shall  order 
a  temporary  stay  or  suspension,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  of  further  action  of  the  agency  upon 
the  charges  pending  the  decision  on  the  ap- 
plication for  such  Interlocutory  injunction, 
in  which  case  such  order  of  the  court  shall 
contain  a  specific  finding  that  such  Irrepera- 
able  damage  would  result  to  the  petitioner 
and  specifying  the  natiu-e  of  such  damage. 
The  hearing  of  such  an  application  for  an  in- 
terlocutcwy  injunction  shall  be  given  pref- 
erence and  expedited  and  the  application 
shall  be  heard  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  notice  to  the  agency  by  the  court  of 
hearing  on  the  application. 

"(g)  Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any 
proceeding  instituted  under  this  section  by 
a  bank  or  a  director  or  officer  thereof  or  other 
aggrieved  person  may  bJIow  to  any  such 
party  such  reasonable  expenses  and  attor- 
neys' fees  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper;  and 
such  expenses  and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the 
bank  or  from  its  assets. 

"(h)(1)  In  any  proceeding  properly 
brought  before  It  under  this  section,  a  court 
shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
questions  of  law  or  fact  that  may  be  at  Issue 
between  the  parties  In  the  proceeding  with- 
out being  bound  by  any  conclusions  of  law 
or  fact  previously  made  by  the  agency. 

"(2)  Any  action  or  proceeding  authorized 
imder  this  section  may  be  brought  by  a  bank 
or  other  aggrieved  person  without  exhausting 
any  alternative  administrative  procedures  or 
remedies  that  may  be  available  to  such  bank 
or  person. 

"(3)  If  the  home  office  of  a  bank  Is  not 
located  within  a  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States,  any  action  or  proceeding  au- 
thorized under  this  section  to  which  such 
bank  is  a  party  or  affecting  such  bank  may 
be  filed  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  District  of  Ck)lumbla,  and  such  cotu^ 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  as  If  such  office  were 
located  within  the  district  of  such  court. 
Service  on  such  bank  In  any  such  action  or 
proceeding  may  be  made  by  registered  mall. 
"(I)  In  connection  with  any  action  under 
this  section  involving  a  State  member  In- 
sured bank  (except  a  District  bank)  or  a 
State  nonmember  lnsxu»d  bank  (except  a 
District  bank)  or  any  director,  officer,  em- 
ployee, agent  or  attorney  thereof,  the  agency 
shall  provide  the  appropriate  State  super- 
visory authority  with  notice  of  the  agency's 
Intent  to  institute  such  action  and  the 
grounds  therefor.  Unless  within  such  time 
as  the  agency  deems  appropriate  In  the  light 


of  the  clrcvimstancea  of  the  case  (which 
time  must  be  specified  in  the  notice  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence)  satisfac- 
tory corrective  action  is  effectuated  by  action 
of  the  State  supervisory  authority,  the 
agency  may  vrtthin  thirty  days  thereafter  file 
a  complaint  with  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
home  office  of  the  bank  Involved  is  located, 
stating  the  action  the  agency  wishes  to  take 
against  the  bank  and  the  grounds  therefor, 
noting  that  In  the  agency's  opinion  satisfac- 
tory corrective  action  has  not  been  effectu- 
ated by  the  State  supervisory  authority  after 
due  notice  given  to  such  authority  by  the 
agency,  and  praying  for  appropriate  relief. 
The  bank  involved  and  the  State  supervisory 
authority  shall  be  Joined  as  necessary  parties. 
In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider the  facts,  shall  take  evidence,  shall 
conduct  a  trial  of  the  facts  and  the  law  In 
the  case  de  novo,  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  Issue  and  enforce  appropriate  orders, 
which  may  Include  orders  to  either  the 
agency  or  thp  State  supervisory  authority  or 
both  to  proceed  with  appropriate  remedial 
actions  or  to  refrain  from  action  on  the  basis 
of  the  case  presented. 

"(J)  The  members,  directors,  officers,  and 
attorneys  of  the  Institution  in  office  at  the 
time  of  Initiation  of  any  proceedings  under 
this  section  are  expressly  authorized  to  con- 
test any  such  proceedings,  and  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  reasonable  expenses  and  attor- 
neys' fees  by  the  bank  or  from  Its  assets,  and 
the  agency  in  any  such  proceeding  before  It 
or  its  delegate  shall  allow  and  order  paid  any 
such  reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys' 
fees. 

"(k)(l)  Except  with  written  consent  of 
the  agency,  no  person  shall  serve  as  a  direc- 
tor, officer  or  employee  of  a  bank  or  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  agency  who  has 
been  finally  convicted  within  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  proposed  commencement  of  such 
service,  or  who  is  hereafter  finally  convicted, 
of  a  felony  Involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of 
trust. 

"(k)  (2)  For  each  conviction  of  willful  vio- 
lation of  the  prohibition  in  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section,  the  person  Involved  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for 
each  day  the  prohibition  Is  violated  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  ten  days  for 
each  day  the  prohibition  Is  violated,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(1)  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.3.C.  1829)  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

"(m)  Any  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  no  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver shall  be  appointed  for  any  national 
banking  association  or  District  bank  or  any 
member  bank  or  any  nonmember  Insured 
bank  unless  In  the  opinion  of  the  agency  the 
issuance  of  a  cease  and  desist  order  under 
this  section  would  not  afford  the  agency  an 
effective  method  of  protecting  the  Interests 
of  the  public  or  of  depositors  of  the  bank 
or  of  the  agency. 

"(n)  (1)  The  term  'cease  and  desist  order' 
Includes  a  cease  and  desist  order  that  has 
been  affirmed  or  modified  under  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  terms  'cease  and  desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which  has 
become  final'  mean  a  cease  and  desist  order 
and  an  order,  respectively,  with  respect  to 
which  the  time  aUowed  for  filing  petlUoa  for 
review  has  expired  without  the  filing  of  such 
petition,  or  If  such  a  petition  has  been  filed, 
with  respect  to  all  subsequent  righto  of  any 
party  to  appellate  review  of  or  wrlto  of  cer- 
tiorari In  any  related  proceedings  have  ter- 
minated. 

"(3)  The  term  'cease  and  desist  order' 
shall  not  include  any  order  that  has  the  ef- 
fect of  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  payable 
on  deposits  or  loans  handled  by  a  bank,  of 
appointing  or  removing  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent  or  attorney  of  a  bank,  ol 
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aaramlng  any  managerial  ftttctton  of  an  a(- 
Soer  or  director  of  a  bank,  or  ot  aaeumlng 
any  prerogative  of  stockhol<m«  of  a  bank." 

SuMXAST  OF  SvBsnnrR  Bju.  worn  S.  SISS. 
PxNANciAi.  iNsnrtmDKs  StiFnvisoaT  Act 
or  1909 

General  Statement.  Baslc^y  the  substi- 
tute bill  would  grant  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  cease  and  deaiBt  order  power 
over  both  Federal  and  State- chartered  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  having  accounts 
insured  by  FSLIC  and  wouW  grant  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  rt^ulatory  agency 
parallel  powers  over  banks. 

Cease  and  Desist  Orders.  Grcrunds  for  a 
cease  and  desist  order  woui^  be  violation  of 
a  law  or  regulation.  A  heating  iin<^«.r  the 
Administrative  Procedure  AJct  would  follow 
Issuance  of  a  notice  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  Federal  banking  agency 
charging  such  a  violation.  A  cease  and  desist 
order  takes  effect  30  days  ftfter  Its  service 
(earlier  only  by  consent ) .      i 

Interlocutory  Court  Actlott.  The  Institu- 
tion or  an  aggrieved  personltnay  apply  to  a 
Federal  district  court  after  service  of  a  notice 
of  charges  for  an  Interlocutory  Injunction. 
which  the  court  may  Issue  Upon  a  showing 
that  Irreparable  damage  wo\llxl  otherwise  be- 
fall the  petitioner. 

Court  Review  of  Cease  ank  Desist  Orders. 
Within  30  days  after  service  of  a  cease  and 
desist  order,  the  institution  or  an  aggrieved 
person  may  petition  a  Federal  court  for  re- 
view of  the  order.  The  Boartl  flies  the  hear- 
ing record  In  court.  I 

Court  Procedures.  The  caurt  may  deter- 
mine both  facts  and  law.  it  Is  to  consider 
the  record,  may  take  evideitee  and  try  the 
facts  and  law  de  novo  If  clroumstances  war- 
rant. The  court  Is  not  bound  by  previous 
conclusions  of  fact  or  law  by  taie  Board.  The 
coxirt  may  stay  the  cease  a(ad  desist  order 
when  a  petition  for  review  la  filed.  It  may 
allow  the  parties  reasonable  expenses  and 
attorneys'  fees  payable  frona  Institution  as- 
sets. The  parties  need  not  ejchaust  adminis- 
trative remedies  before  petitioning  for  court 
review. 

Excliislons  trom  Cease  ani  Desist  Orders. 
Cease  and  desist  orders  caihot  cover  rate 
control  on  savings  or  loans,  iappolntment  or 
removal  of  personnel,  assumption  of  man- 
agerial functions,  or  assTimptlon  of  preroga- 
tives of  stockholders  or  sharobolders. 

Control  of  Personnel.  The  bill  contains  no 
provisions  aUowing  the  Federal  agencies  to 
fuspend  or  remjove  officers,  directors  or  other 
persoimel  of  institutions.  However,  It  does 
bar  service  in  Institutions  to  a  person  con- 
Tlcted  within  the  past  6  ye^  of  felonious 
dishonesty  or  breach  of  tnajt.  except  with 
consent  of  the  Federal  agencyL 

Federal  Associations — CoAServators  and 
Receivers.  As  to  Federal  aseociatlons  only, 
grounds  for  conservatorship  or  receivership 
are  Insolvency,  dissipation  of  assets,  vlola- 
«on  of  a  cease  and  desist  ord^r.  and  conceal- 
ment of  records  or  assets.  Vbe  Board  may 
appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  on  order 
of  the  Federal  district  cou^  The  court 
may  allow  appointment  ex  parte  and  with- 
out notice  In  an  emergency,  but  the  Institu- 
tion may  petition  the  court  within  80  days 
to  rescind  the  appointment.  The  court  Is 
to  anow  appointment  only  tt  a  cease  and 
desist  order  would  not  protect  the  public, 
savers  and  FSUC  or  FDIC.  toe  Board  may 
•ppoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  without 
eourt  action  and  without  iotlce  or  hear- 
ing if  the  Institution's  boafcd  of  directors 
consente.  Appointment  of  t.  receiver  trig- 
gers a  default  under  the  Mbtlonal  Hotis- 
"tg  Act.  The  Board  may  petition  the  court 
*•  "f'"*iu  *  coneerrator  or  receiver  without 
Mtloe  CK  hearing  The  Boare  may  allow  lik- 
ratutlai  panonnel  to  fanctka  (tarlBir  oaa- 
■erratcrsfatp  or  tecelTenhtpt. 
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and  officers  may  contest  any  proceedings 
under  subsection  (d)  (cease  and  desist  or 
conservator  or  receiver  proceedings)  mX  h^ 
stltutlonal  expense,  to  be  aUowed  by  th* 
Board. 

FSIilC  Insured  Institutions — State  Au- 
thorities. As  to  Institutions  Insured  by 
FSLIC  (Federal  and  State-chartered),  pres- 
ent Insurance  termination  proceedings  are 
maintained.  Before  starting  such  proceed- 
ings, FSLIC  is  to  invoke  cease  and  desist 
order  proceedings  for  violation  of  a  law  or 
regulation.  As  to  any  section  407  acUon 
(insiu-ance  termination  or  cease  and  desist 
proceedings)  FSLIC  is  to  notify  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authority  and  name 
a  period  within  which  the  authority  may 
cause  corrective  action  to  be  taken.  If  no 
«nch  action  U  taken,  a  Federal  district  court 
Is  to  decide  the  case  and  order  appropriate 
action  or  Inaction. 

Banks — Federal  Agencies.  As  to  banks, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  acts  with 
respect  to  national  banks  and  D.C.  banks, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  acta  with  respect 
to  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (except  DC.  banks),  and  FDIC  acts 
with  respect  to  State  banks  not  members  ot 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  but  insiired  by 
FDIC  (except  D.C.  banks).  Each  is  the  "ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency"  as  to 
banks  within  its  respective  Jurisdiction. 

Banhs — State  Authorities.  State  super- 
visory authorities  over  banks  have  parallel 
powers  to  those  granted  to  State  supervisory 
authorities  over  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. These  apply  to  Insurance  termina- 
tion and  cease  and  desist  order  proceedings. 
If  the  State  authority  doesn't  act  to  the 
Federal  agency's  satisfaction  wltWn  a  speci- 
fied time,  a  Federal  district  court  is  to  han- 
dle the  case  and  issue  appropriate  orders. 

Conclusion.  This  substitute  bin  is  de- 
signed to  grant  cease  and  desist  order  power 
to  Federal  regulatory  agencies  in  the  bulk 
of  the  financial  institirtlon  fleW  while  still 
affording  adequate  and  timely  Federal  eourt 
review  to  aggrieved  persons.  It  aleo  recog- 
nizes the  coequal  sovereignty  of  Federal  and 
State  authorities  In  our  dual  banking  and 
savings  and  loan  systems  by  referring  \xa- 
settled  controverslee  to  the  Judiciary  for 
settlement. 

8BCTio>r-BT-flBcnoir    Akaltbis,    HJL    17708 

Short  title — ^nnanclal  Institutions  Super- 
visory Act  of  1968. 

Title  I— Savings  and  loan  association 
provisions. 

Sec.  101 — ^Revises  section  5(d)  of  Home 
Owner's  Loan  Act  of  1933  as  follows: 

(d)  (1).  Grants  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  enforcement  power  In  its  name  and 
through  its  attorneys.  Makes  Board  subject 
to  suit  by  Federal  association  or  other  ag- 
grieved person  In  Federal  district  court. 
Provides  for  process  to  be  served  on  Board 
as  in  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(d)  (2)  (A).  Authorizes  Board  to  Issue 
notice  of  charges  tn  a  cease  and  desist  order 
procee<fing  against  a  Federal  association  if 
by  formal  resolution  the  Board  determines 
the  association  Is  violating  or  has  violated 
within  the  past  2  years  a  law  or  regulation. 
Notice  of  charges  states  facts  and  fixes  hear- 
ing date  90  to  69  days  after  service.  The 
date  dian  be  set  earlier  and  may  be  later  at 
association's  request.  An  asaodstlon  not  ap- 
pearing at  the  hearing  is  deemed  to  consent 
to  a  eeaee  and  desist  order.  In  that  event 
or  if  on  hearing  the  Board  finds  a  violation. 
It  may  serve  a  cease  and  desist  order.  The 
order  may  be  prtrtilbltory  or  mAndatccy.  or 
both  and  may  require  taking  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  violation. 

(d)  (2)  (B)  (l>.  Bearing  Is  held  In  Jnrtedl*. 
tkm  where  home  office  of  aeeodation  is  lo- 
cated, unless  party  otherwise  coneents. 

Hearing  is  to  be  conducted  by  mdependent 
examiner  or  examiners  under  Admlnlstrativ« 
Procedure  Act.    Hearing  is  private  and  reeocd 


Is  sealed  unless  party  otherwise  request*. 
Hearing  Is  to  be  reasonably  expedited. 
'Vnthln  90  days  after  Board  notifies  parties 
that  It  has  the  case  for  decision.  It  la  to 
render  a  written  decisioa.  Including  findings 
of  fact,  on  the  hearing  record,  and  serve  an 
order  on  each  party.  The  Board  may  modify 
the  order  to  make  It  less  onerous  or  may 
terminate  It  or  set  It  aside  unless  a  petition 
for  court  review  is  timely  filed  and  the  record 
ot  the  proceeding  is  filed  in  court.  Once  a 
petition  and  record  are  filed  In  court,  t>«i» 
Board  can  change  the  order  only  with  court 
permission. 

(d)(2)  (B)(2).  The  Board  and  Its  repre- 
sentatives are  authorlaed  to  give  oaths,  take 
depositions,  issue  and  change  subpenas  and 
subpenas  duces  tecum.  The  Board  may  issue 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  hearing.  Wit- 
nesses and  documents  may  be  required  at  a 
designated  place  within  each  State  or  terri- 
tory. Any  party  may  apply  to  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  to  enforce  subpenas  and  subpenas 
duces  tecum.  Witnesses  are  paid  fees  and 
mileage  as  In  Federal  district  courts.  Ex- 
penses of  the  Board  and  FSLIC  under  sub- 
section (d)  are  nonadministrattve.  Service 
by  the  Board  may  be  by  registered  mall  or 
personal  service. 

(d)  (2)  (C) .  A  cease  and  desist  order  takes 
effect  30  days  after  service  (Mie  issued  by 
consent  takes  effect  as  specified  in  the 
order).  It  remains  effective  untn  changed 
by  the  Board  or  a  court. 

(d)(2)(D).  The  Board  may  apply  to  a  Fe_ 
eral  district  court  to  enforce  an  order  the 
association  fails  to  obey. 

(d)  (2)  (E).  wnhln  30  days  after  service  of 
a  cease  and  desist  order,  an  asBodatton  or 
aggrieved  person  may  petltlan  for  review  by 
a  Federal  district  court.  The  Board  is  to  file 
the  hearing  record  in  court  <m  notice  from 
the  court.  The  court  is  given  Jurisdiction  to 
determine  both  facts  and  law  aiMl  enter  ap- 
propriate Judgment  with  regard  to  the  cease 
and  desist  order.  The  court  is  to  consider 
the  hearing  record,  may  talce  evidence  and 
may  conduct  a  de  novo  trial  as  to  facts  and 
law  If  circumstances  so  warrant.  Appeals 
from  court  lie  as  tn  other  cases. 

(d)  (2)  (P) .  FiUng  a  petition  In  court  does 
not  stay  a  cease  and  desist  order,  but  the 
court  may  grant  a  stay  In  its  discretion. 

(d)(2)(G).  An  association  or  aggrieved 
person  may  aii^ly  to  a  Federal  district  court 
for  an  Interlocutory  Injunction  as  to  Board 
action  after  service  on  the  association  of  a 
notice  of  cease  and  desist  charges,  if  irrepara- 
ble damage  would  otherwise  ensue  to  the 
petitioner.  The  court  may  temporarily  stay 
further  Board  action  If  the  court  order  finds 
Irreparable  damage  would  occur  otherwise 
and  states  the  nature  of  the  damage.  Hear- 
ing of  such  an  application  Is  to  be  expedited. 

(d)  (2)  (H) .  A  court  may  allow  an  associa- 
tion or  aggrieved  person  reasonable  expenses 
and  attorneys'  fees  payable  from  association 
assets. 

(d)(2)(I)(l).  A  cotirt  may  determine  all 
questions  of  law  or  fact  at  issue  without  be- 
ing bound  by  previous  Board  conclusions  of 
fact  or  law. 

(d)  (2)  (I)  (2).  An  association  or  aggrieved 
person  may  bring  administrative  or  eourt 
action  without  exhausting  alternative  sdaUn- 
latrattve  remedies. 

(d)(2)  (I)  (3).  An  aasodation  not  having 
Ms  home  office  within  a  Federal  Judicial  dis- 
trict may  file  suit  In  the  District  ot  Columbia 
Federal  court. 

(d)  (2)  (J)  (1).  Defines  "cease  and  desist 
order"  to  Include  an  order  afihmed  or  modl- 
fled  under  this  subsection  (d) . 

(d)(2)  (J)  (2).  Defines  -cease  and  desist 
order  which  has  become  final'  and  "onI«r 
which  has  become  final"  as  one  where  no 
petition  for  review  has  been  tlmtiy  filed  or. 
If  filed,  wkere  aU  rlc^ts  to  appellate  review 
have  terminated. 

(d)(9)  (J)  (3).  Defines    'cease   and 
order"  as  aulxttlag  rate  eootral  ei 
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or  loana.  Appointment  or  removal  of  per- 
sonnel of  aaaoclations,  asaumpUon  of  an 
ofllcer  or  directors'  managerial  function,  or 
assumption  of  a  ■barebolder'a  or  stock- 
bolder'a  prerogative. 

(d)(a)(J)(4).  Deflnea  "territory"  to  In- 
clude Puerto  Rico,  any  VS.  poaseaalon  and 
any  place  subject  to  VS.  Jurisdiction. 

(d)  (3)  (A).  Specifies  grounds  for  appoint- 
ing conservator  or  receiver  as  (1)  insolvency, 
(11)  wlUful  and  substantial  dissipation  of 
aasets  or  earnings  due  to  violation  of  law  or 
regulation,  (ill)  willful  and  substantial  viola- 
tion of  a  cease  and  deelst  order,  and  (Iv) 
concealment  of  records  or  assets.  The  Board 
has  exclusive  power  to  appoint  a  conservator 
or  receiver  on  court  order. 

(d)  (3)  (B).  Appointment  of  a  conservator 
or  receiver  Is  to  be  made  by  the  Board  on 
oidM:  of  the  Federal  district  court  In  the 
Jurisdiction  where  the  association's  home 
ofllce  Is  located. 

(d)  (3)  (C).  The  court  may  aUow  the  Board 
to  appoint  a  receiver  ex  parte  and  without 
notice  If  (1)  an  emergency  subetantial  and 
continuing  dissipation  of  assets  exists  or  (11) 
the  management  cannot  exercise  validly  ef- 
fective control  of  the  association.  The  as- 
sociation may  then  petition  the  court  within 
30  days  for  reedssion  of  the  appointment. 
The  court  may  affirm  the  appointment  or 
order  the  Board  to  terminate  it. 

(d)  (3)  (D).  The  court  will  allow  the  Board 
to  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  only  If 
In  the  court's  opinion  a  cease  and  desist 
order  would  not  eff^tively  protect  the  public, 
savers  and  FSLIC. 

(d)(3)(E).  Court  proceedings  regarding 
conservators  and  receivers  are  to  be  expedited, 
(d)  (3)  (P) .  The  Board  may  appoint  a  con- 
servator or  receiver  without  notice  or  hear- 
ing If  the  board  of  directors  of  an  associa- 
tion consents  by  resolution. 

(d)(3)(0)(l).  A  conservator  has  the 
powers  of  members,  directors  and  officers 
of  the  association,  and  may  operate  the  as- 
sociation In  its  name  and  conserve  assets 
as  authorized  by  the  Board.  PSUC  shall  be 
named  as  receiver.  PSLIC  may  buy  assets 
at  Its  own  sale  as  receiver,  with  Board  ap- 
proval. 

(d)  (3)  (O)  (3) .  Appointment  of  a  receiver 
constitutes  a  defavUt  imder  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

(d)  (3)  (O)  (3).  The  Board  may  petition 
the  court  to  replace  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver without  notice  or  hearing.  This  will 
not  prejudice  the  association's  right  to  re- 
view of  the  appointment. 

(d)(3)(H).  The  Board  Is  given  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  reorganiza- 
tion, consolidation,  merger,  liquidation  and 
dissolution  of  associations:  also  for  asso- 
ciations In  conservatorship  or  receivership; 
and  for  conduct  of  conservators  and  receiv- 
ers. The  Board  may  provide  for  association 
members,  officers  and  directors  to  exercise 
functions  during  conservatorship  or  receiv- 
ership. 

(d)  (3)  (I) .  Reftisal  to  s\irrender  property, 
business  and  assets  to  a  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver Is  punishable  by  fine  up  to  91,000 
or  Imprisonment  up  to  1  year  or  both. 

(d)  (4) .  Members,  directors  and  officers 
of  an  association  in  office  at  the  time  any 
proceedings  are  begun  under  subsection  (d) 
may  contest  them  at  association  expense 
for  reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys'  fees, 
which  the  Board  is  to  allow. 

(d)  (5)  (A) .  Except  with  Board  consent, 
no  one  may  serve  as  director,  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  Federal  association  or  as  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  who  within  the  preceding  S  years  has 
Incurred  a  final  conviction  for  felonious  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust. 

(d)  (6)  (B) .  On  conviction  of  wUlful  vio- 
lation, the  offender  Is  subject  to  up  to  $100 
fins  per  day  of  offense  or  Tq>  to  10  days  Im- 
prtaoDiDMit  per  day  at  <M«amt  or  botti. 


Section  102.  Amends  section  407  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  by  preserving  the 
present  provisions  in  the  statute  for  ter- 
mination of  Insurance  as  subsection  (a) 
and  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
(b)  and  (c) : 

(b)(1).  Before  starting  insurance  ter- 
mination proceedings,  if  FSLIC  by  formal 
resolution  determines  an  institution  with 
accounts  insvired  by  FSLIC  is  violating  or 
has  within  2  years  violated  a  law  or  regula- 
tion, PSLIC  may  serve  a  cease  and  desist 
notice  of  charges.  The  notice  Is  to  state 
the  facts  and  fix  a  time  and  place  for  hear- 
ing. 

The  time  will  be  from  30  to  00  days  after 
service  of  the  notice  (but  shall  be  earlier  and 
may  be  later  If  the  Institution  requesto). 
Nonappearance  at  the  hearing  is  deemed  con- 
sent to  the  cease  and  desist  order.  Upon 
such  consent  or  after  finding  In  the  hearing 
a  violation  as  charged,  PSLIC  may  issue  a 
cease  and  deelst  order.  The  order  may  con- 
tain prohibitory  or  mandatory  provisions  or 
both  and  may  require  affirmative  corrective 
action. 

(b)(2).  The  hearing  is  to  be  held  In  the 
Judicial  district  of  the  Institution's  home 
office  unless  the  institution  otherwise  con- 
sents. The  hearing  is  to  be  conducted  by 
an  Indepyendent  examiner  or  examiners  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  hear- 
ing is  to  be  private  and  the  record  sealed 
unless  the  institution  requests  a  public  hear. 
Ing.  "nxe  hearing  shall  be  reasonably  expe- 
dited, with  PSLIC 'B  written  decision  to  be 
made  within  90  days  after  it  notifies  the 
institution  of  submission  of  the  case  to 
PSLIC.  The  decision  Is  to  include  findings 
of  fact.  A  cease  and  desist  order  shall  be 
served  by  PSLIC  on  each  party  to  the  hearing. 
PSUC  may  make  the  order  less  onerous  or 
termmate  It  or  set  it  aside  if  no  petition  for 
court  review  is  timely  filed  and  \mta  the 
hearing  record  is  filed  in  court.  Thereafter 
PSLIC  can  change  the  order  only  with  court 
permission. 

(b)(3).  PSUC  and  Its  designated  repre- 
sentatives may  administer  oaths,  take  deposi- 
tions, issue  and  change  subpenas  and  sub- 
penas  duces  tecum,  and  make  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  cease  and  desist  order  proceedings. 
Witnesses  and  documents  may  be  required  at 
a  designated  place  in  each  State  or  territory. 
Any  party  may  request  court  enforcement  of 
subpenas  or  subpenas  duces  tecum.  Wit- 
nesses receive  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as 
Federal  district  court  witnesses.  PSUC  ex- 
penses under  subsection  (b)  are  nonadmln- 
Istratlve  expenses.  Service  by  PSUC  may 
be  by  registered  mall  or  personal  service. 
Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  issued  by  PSUC 
under  section  407  are  to  be  sent  to  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authorities. 

(b)  (4) .  A  cease  and  desist  order  Is  effective 
30  days  after  service  (a  consent  order  is  effec- 
tive when  specified) .  An  order  remains  effec- 
tive until  changed  by  FBUC  or  a  reviewing 
court. 

(b)  (6).  If  no  petition  for  court  review  Is 
filed,  PSUC  may  seek  court  enforcement  of 
an  order  an  institution  fails  to  obey. 

(b)  (6) .  Within  30  days  after  a  cease  and 
desist  order  is  served,  an  Institution  or  ag- 
grieved person  may  petition  for  review  by  the 
Federal  district  court  In  the  Jurisdiction 
where  its  home  office  is  located  or  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  court  is  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  petition  to  PSUC  and  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  authority.  FSUC 
will  file  the  bearing  record  in  court.  The 
court  Is  to  determine  issues  of  law  and  fact 
and  enter  Judgment  upholding  or  setting 
aside  the  order.  The  court  is  to  consider  the 
hearing  record  and  may  take  evidence,  and 
try  the  facts  and  law  de  novo  If  circum- 
stances so  warrant.  Appeals  lie  as  In  other 
court  matters. 

(b)  (7) .  Piling  a  petition  for  review  wlU  not 
stay  the  cease-and-desist  order,  tut  the  court 
may  do  so. 


(b)  (8).  An  Institutlcm  or  aggrieved  person 
xnay  apply  to  court  for  an  interlocutory  in- 
junction against  PSUC  action  after  service 
of  notice  of  cease  and  desist  order  charges  If 
irreparable  damage  to  the  petitioner  would 
otherwise  ensue.  The  court  may  Issue  a  tem- 
porary stay  upon  specific  finding  that  irrep- 
arable damage  would  otherwise  ensue. 
Hearing  of  the  application  by  the  court  is  to 
be  expedited. 

(b)(9).  The  court  may  allow  parties  to 
actions  under  subsection  (b)  reasonable  ex- 
penses and  attorneys'  fees  piayable  from  In- 
stitution assets. 

(b)(10).  In  any  action  under  subsection 
(b)  the  court  has  power  to  determine  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact  without  being  bound 
by  previous  conclusions  of  law  or  fact  made 
by  PSUC. 

(b)  (11).  Petitioners  need  not  exhaust  al- 
ternative administrative  remedies  before  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  (12).  Institutions  with  home  offices 
outside  a  Federal  Judicial  district  may  sue  in 
the  Federal  district  coturt  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Service  may  be  by  registered 
mall. 

(b)(13).  In  any  action  under  section  407 
Involving  a  State-chartered  institution, 
FSUC  la  to  notify  the  appropriate  State  su- 
pervisory authority  of  its  Intent  to  take  ac- 
tion and  the  grounds  for  action.  Unless 
satisfactory  corrective  action  is  taken  under 
State  auspices  within  an  appropriate  time 
specified  by  PSUC,  it  may  within  30  days 
take  the  case  to  the  Federal  district  court  In 
the  Jurisdiction  where  the  institution's  home 
office  Is  located.  The  complaint  will  state 
the  action  FSUC  wants  to  take  against  the 
institution,  the  grounds  therefor,  the  State 
authority's  failure  to  accomplish  satisfac- 
tory corrective  action,  and  will  pray  for  ap- 
propriate relief.  The  Institution  and  the 
S^Ate  authority  are  necessary  parties  to  the 
suit.  The  court  Is  to  consider  the  facts,  take 
evidence,  try  facts  and  law  de  novo,  and  Issue 
appropriate  orders,  which  may  Include  in- 
structions to  PSUC  and  State  authorities  to 
take  or  withhold  further  action. 

(b)(14).  Incumbent  personnel  of  an  in- 
stitution may  contest  proceedings  for  insur- 
ance termination  or  cease  cuid  desist  orders 
at  the  institution's  expense  for  reasonable 
expenses  and  attorneys'  fees. 

(b)  (16) .  Except  with  PSUC's  written  con- 
sent, no  one  may  serve  on  the  staff  of  an 
institution  or  PSUC  who  has  within  6  years 
been  convicted  or  is  hereafter  convicted  of 
felonious  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust. 

(b)(18).  For  conviction  of  willful  viola- 
tion of  prohibition  against  such  service,  the 
offender  Is  subject  to  a  fine  up  to  $100  a  day 
for  each  day  of  offense  or  Imprlsoimient  up  to 
10  days  for  each  day  of  offense  or  both. 

(c)(1).  Defines  "cease  and  desist  order" 
to  Include  one  affirmed  or  modified. 

(c)(2).  Defines  "cease  and  desist  order 
which  has  become  final"  and  "order  which 
has  become  final"  to  mean  one  where  no 
petition  for  review  has  been  timely  filed  or 
If  tiled,  where  appellate  rights  have  termi- 
nated. 

(c)(3).  Defines  "cease  and  desist  order" 
to  exclude  one  limiting  dividend  or  Interest 
rates  on  savings  or  loans  In  Institutions, 
appointment  or  removal  of  institution  per- 
sonnel, assumption  of  any  managerial  func- 
tion of  officers  or  directors  of  Institutions,  or 
assumption  of  any  prerogative  of  institution 
shareholders  or  stockholders. 

(c)(4).  Defines  "territory"  to  Include 
Puerto  Rico,  any  U.S.  possession  or  any  place 
under  U.S.  Jtirlsdlction. 

TmX  n ^BAKK  PIOVISIONS 

Section  201.  Transfers  the  definition  of 
respective  jurisdiction  of  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Currency  (national  and  D.C.  banks),  tta« 
Federal  Reserve  Board  (State  member  in- 
sured banks  other  than  D.C.  banks),  and 
FDIC  (State  nonmember  Insured  banks 
other  than  D.C.  banks)  from  section  7  of  the 
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Federal  Deposit  Insurance  A«t  (which  deals 
only  with  reporting  change  of  control  oC 
insured  banks)  to  section  a  of  that  Act 
(which  applies  to  the  entire  Act). 

Section  302.  Amends  sectlob  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (dealing  with 
terminatlosi  of  Insurance)  by  Inserting  new 
subsections  (b)  through  (ci^  after  (a)  as 
follows:  I 

(Note  that  all  existing  prqtUlons  of  sec- 
tion 8,  now  contained  In  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  are  retained.  Ithese  deal  with 
(a)  Insmance  termination  proceedings,  (b) 
termination  of  Federal  Resert*  membership 
upon  Insurance  termination,  receivership  for 
national  banks  upon  Insixrance  termination, 
and  termination  of  insurance  upon  ceasing 
Federal  Reserve  membership,,  (c)  insurance 
terminaUon  of  banks  receiving  no  deposits 
other  than  trust  fimds.  and  (d)  Insiu-ance 
termination  of  bank  whose  lifiblUtles  are  as- 
sumed by  another  Insured  Mnk.) 

(b)  The  agency  may  issue  a  cease  and  de- 
sist notice  of  charges  if  by  formal  resolution 
It  determines  an  Insured  bank  has  violated 
within  a  years  or  Is  vlolatliig  any  law  or 
regulation.  The  notice  Is  to  l£ate  the  facts 
and  fix  a  time  and  place  forTbearlng.  The 
hearing  will  begin  from  30  t^  60  days  after 
the  notice  of  charges  Is  serve*.  It  shall  be- 
gin earUer  and  may  begin  Uter  by  bank 
request.  The  bank's  nonappearance  at  the 
hearing  is  deemed  consent  to  the  cease  and 
desist  order.  On  such  consent  or  on  finding 
s  violation  at  tiie  hearing,  the  agency  may 
serve  a  cease  and  desist  order  on  the  bank. 
The  order  may  be  prohibitory  or  mandatory 
or  both  and  may  require  affliimative  correc- 
tive action.  jl 

(c)(1)  The  hearing  Is  to  M  held  in  the 
Federal  JudlcUl  district  In  which  the  liank's 
home  office  is  located,  unless  the  party  con- 
senU  otherwise.  It  Is  to  be  hew  by  an  Inde- 
pendent examiner  or  examlnwrs  under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act!  The  hearing 
Is  private  and  the  record  sea|fd  unless  the 
party  requests  a  pubUc  hearKg.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  reasonably  expedited.  Within  90 
days  after  the  agency  notifies  the  bank  that 
the  case  has  been  submitted  to  It,  the  agency 
Is  to  render  a  written  decision  containing 
findings  of  fact  and  serve  a  cease  and  desist 
order  upon  each  party.  Unless  and  until  a 
petition  and  the  hearing  record  is  filed  in 
conrt.  the  agency  may  modify  the  order  to 
be  less  onerous  or  may  terminate  It  or  set 
It  aside.  Thereafter  It  may  do  so  only  with 
court  permission. 

(c)  (2)  The  agency  or  Its  designated  rep- 
resentatives may  administer  oaths,  take  dep- 
ositions and  issue  and  change  subpenas  and 
subpenas  duces  tecum.  Th«  agency  may 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  hearing. 
Witnesses  and  documents  maty  be  required 
»t  any  place  in  each  respective  State  or  ter- 
ritory. Any  party  may  ask  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  to  enforce  a  subpeca  or  sut^ena 
duces  tecum.  Witnesses  are  paid  Federal 
district  court  fees  and  mileage.  Agency  ex- 
penses under  this  section  8  are  nonadminls- 
tratlve  expenses.  Service  may  be  by  regis- 
tered mall  or  personal  service; 

(d)  A  cease  and  desist  ordir  takes  effect 
30  days  after  service  (except  a  consent  order 
takes  rfiect  when  specified).  An  order  re- 
nisins  in  effect  untU  changed  by  the  agency 
or  a  reviewing  court. 

(e)  (1)  If  no  petition  for  co^t  review  baa 
Men  filed,  the  agency  noay  apBly  to  a  Fed- 
eral district  court  to  enforce  the  cease  and 
desist  order  If  the  bank  falli  to  obey  the 
order.  i 

(e)  (2)  Within  30  days  afte^  a  cease  and 
ilartst  order  is  served,  a  banlS  or  aggrieved 
P«»on  may  petition  for  review  In  the  Federal 
""strict  court  In  the  Jurtsdlctlan  where  the 
bank's  bcDM  olBee  Is  located  w  In  the  Dla- 
'rtct  c<  Cotambia.  Upon  receipt  of  a  copy 
01  the  peUtloa  from  the  coutt,  the  agency 
IS  to  file  the  heailng  racord  lia  court.    Ika 


court  Is  to  detemtlne  ttaa  Issues  at  law  and 
fact  and  enter  Judgment  ujAobliBg  or  set- 
ting aslda  the  order,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  court  la  to  consider  the  hearing  reoord 
and  may  take  evidence  and  conduct  a  trial 
of  facts  and  law  de  novo  If  circumstances  so 
warrant.  Appeals  lie  as  in  other  court  mat- 
ters. 

(e)  (3)  niing  a  petition  In  coart  win  not 
stay  the  cease  and  desist  order,  but  the  court 
may  do  so. 

(f )  A  bank  or  aggrieved  person  may  apply 
tor  an  Interlocutory  injunction  after  service 
of  notice  of  cease  and  desist  charges,  where 
irreparable  damage  would  otherwise  ensue 
to  the  petitioner.  The  court  may  order  a 
temporary  stay  ot  further  agency  action  on 
the  charges  and  shall  Include  a  specific  find- 
ing of  Irreparable  damage.  Hearing  of  the 
application  Is  to  be  expedited. 

(g)  A  court  may  allow  any  party  to  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  8  reasonable  ex- 
penses and  attorneys'  fees  payable  from  bank 
assets. 

(h)(1)  Under  this  section  8,  a  court  may 
determine  questions  of  law  or  fact  without 
being  bound  by  previous  agency  oonclusloiu 
of  law  or  fact. 

(h)  (3)  A  bank  or  aggrieved  person  may 
bring  any  proceeding  under  this  section  8 
without  exhausting  alternative  administra- 
tive remedies. 

(h)  (3)  A  bank  having  a  home  office  out- 
side a  U.S.  Judicial  district  may  file  action 
in  the  Federal  district  court  for  the  Dtstriet 
of  Columbia.  Service  may  be  by  registered 
mail. 

(1)  In  action  under  this  section  8  involv- 
ing a  State  Insured  bank  (except  a  D.C. 
bank),  the  agency  Is  to  notify  the  State 
supervlflory  authority  of  Its  intended  action 
and  grounds  therefor.  Unless  the  State  au- 
thority brings  about  satisfactory  corrective 
action  within  sm.  appropriate  tUne  the  agency 
fixes,  the  agency  may  within  30  days  file  a 
complaint  In  the  Federal  district  court  In 
the  Jurisdiction  where  the  bank's  home  office 
is  located.  The  complaint  is  to  state  the  ac- 
tion the  agency  wants  to  take  against  the 
bank  and  the  grounds  therefor  «nf|  la  to 
note  that  in  the  agency's  opinion  the  State 
authority  has  not  accomplished  satisfactory 
corrective  action.  The  complaint  is  to  pray 
for  appropriate  relief.  The  bank  and  the 
State  authority  are  necessary  parties.  The 
court  is  to  consider  facts,  take  evidence,  con- 
duct a  trial  de  novo  of  facts  and  law  and  may 
issue  appropriate  orders.  These  may  Include 
CMTders  to  the  agency  or  the  State  authority 
or  both  to  proceed  wltli  or  refrain  from 
further  action. 

(J)  Incumbent  bank  personnel  may  con- 
test any  proceeding  under  this  section  8  and 
the  agency  Is  to  allow  them  reasonable  ex- 
penses and  attorneys'  fees  payable  from  bank 
assets. 

(k)(l)  Except  with  written  consent  of  the 
agency,  no  one  may  serve  on  the  staff  of  a 
bank  or  agency  who  within  5  years  received 
a  final  conviction  or  who  is  hereafter  finally 
convicted  of  felonlotu  dishonesty  or  breach 
of  trust. 

(k)  (2)  Upon  conviction  of  willful  viola- 
tion of  the  prohibition  In  paragraph  (k)  (1) 
above,  the  offender  Is  subject  to  a  fine  up  to 
$100  for  each  day  of  offense  or  imprisonment 
up  to  10  days  for  each  day  of  offense  or  both. 

(1)  Repeals  section  19  of  Federal  Deposit 
Ituuraoce  Act  dealing  with  same  matters  as 
subsection  (k)  above. 

(m)  No  conservator  or  receiver  of  an  In- 
sured bank  is  to  be  appointed  unless  In  the 
agency^  opinion  a  cease  and  desist  order 
would  not  effectively  prattct  the  public, 
depositors,  ot  the  agency. 

(n)(l)  Defines  "cease  and  desist  order" 
to  include  an  afllrmed  or  modified  order. 

(n)  (2)  Defines  "cease  axid  desist  order 
which  has  become  final"  and  "order  which 
haa  becoote  final"  to  mean  one  as  to  which  no 
petition  for  review  has  b«en  timely  filed  or. 


If  filed,  all  rights  a(  appellate  review  have 
terminated. 

(n)  (8)  Defines  "ceaae  and  desist  order"  to 
exclude  eootrol  of  kntercst  rate  on  bank 
deposits  or  loans,  appointment  or  removal 
of  bank  personnel,  assiunption  of  a  bank 
officer's  or  director's  managerial  function,  or 
assumptlfxi  of  a  bank  stockhold^s  preroga- 
tive. 


WHY  TOLERATE  THE  EXCESSES  OP 
UNIONS? 

Mrs.  REID  of  Ulinols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoas  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU 
to  the  attention  of  the  persons  who  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  espe- 
cially the  Members  of  Congress,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  AugiMt  26, 1966,  issue  of  Life 
magazine.  It  is  well  past  the  time  when 
the  Ccmgress  should  seriously  s«k,  "Why 
tolerate  the  excesses  of  unions?"  Life 
magazine  is  to  be  commended  for  laying 
the  facts  on  the  line.  For  those  who  have 
missed  this  issue,  and  for  Mr.  Meany,  I 
ask  that  this  editorial  be  Included  in  the 
Record. 

Again,  I  must  point  out  the  double- 
standard  policy  of  the  unions — a  policy 
which  comes  to  the  Congress  and  de- 
mands controls  over  all  segments  of  our 
social  and  economic  life,  but  yells  "hands 
off*'  when  strike  settling  legislation  Is 
mentioned.  This  is  typical  of  the  way 
unions  believe  collective  bargaining 
should  operate. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wht  Tolerate  tkx  Excbssbs  or  Unions? 

No  sooner  was  the  air-line  settlement  an- 
nounced, and  even  befcve  the  vote  on  it, 
than  Congress  abandoned  its  reluctant  con- 
sideration of  special  legislation  to  stop  the 
strike — the  legislation  that  George  Meany 
had  told  them  "youTl  regret  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives."  The  settlement  took  Congress 
off  the  hook.  But  even  If  the  strike  Is  over, 
the  national  problem  it  raised  la  very  far 
from  solved. 

The  President  kept  talking  about  that 
"third  party  at  the  bargaining  table" — the 
public  interest  in  a  quick  settlement  on  non- 
InflaUonary  terms.  By  the  end.  the  Presi- 
dent, supposedly  representing  this  public 
Interest,  was  in  effect  alone  at  the  table  with 
the  machinists'  spokesman,  P.  -L.  Slemlller, 
who  could  not  even  vouch  for  his  member- 
ship ("the  men  decide").  The  third  offer 
made  under  presidential  authority  was 
neither  quick  nor  nonlnflatlonary.  But  by 
then  the  President  needed  peace  at  any  price. 
He  waa  forced  to  surrender,  having  ex- 
hausted the  Influence  of  his  office,  to  35.400 
men  out  on  strike. 

That's  no  way  to  run  an  economy;  nor 
Is  It  the  wcnvt  recent  example  of  labor's 
power  to  hurt  the  public  whDe  defying  Its 
officials.  The  transit  strike  that  all  but 
strangled  New  York  last  winter  was  even 
starker  evidence  that  the  more  muscular  the 
union's  tactics,  the  more  it  wins.  That 
strike  waa  Illegal  to  begtn  with;  Mike  QuUl 
tore  up  court  InJiinctlonB  on  TV;  the  state 
legislature  retroactively  amnestied  the  strik- 
ers; and  the  courts  quashed  $100  mllUon  In 
damage  suits  against  the  union.  PubUe  out- 
rage was  Koxix  that  the  President  Inserted 
into  hla  State  of  the  Union  message  a  last- 
minute  promise  to  ask  for  amergcDcy  strike 
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leglalation.  But  be  hasn't  done  so  because 
union  labor,  along  with  Its  power  to  disrupt 
the  economy,  has  a  basilisk — and  probably 
overrated — power  to  scare  politicians  like 
rabbits  In  an  election  year. 

George  Meany  said  during  the  alr-llne 
strike  that  It  only  upset  "the  people  who 
write  editorials,"  about  whom  "I  dont  give 
a  damn."  Tet  public  concern  about  strikes 
Is  a  little  deeper  than  that.  According  to 
Gallup,  40  percent  think  labor  should  be 
more  strictly  regulated,  as  against  36  per- 
cent who  dont.  So  Walter  Reuther  is  prob- 
ably right  that  "organized  labor  is  in  deep 
trouble." 

The  brutality  of  the  strike  weapon  is  only 
half  the  reason  for  this  trouble.  A  mari- 
time strike,  for  example,  affects  not  only  the 
convenience  and  pocketbooks  of  travelers  and 
shippers,  but  the  whole  nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy, balance  of  payments  and  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  latter  are  also  affected  by  wage 
increases  forced  by  labor's  power  without  a 
strike. 

Why  do  we  put  up  with  it  and  what  is  to 
be  done?  We  put  up  with  it  because  even 
though  Secretary  Wlrtz  keeps  declaring  that 
collective  bargaining  is  "on  trial"  or  "at 
stake,"  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  has  de- 
scribed a  happier  practical  alternative.  Col- 
lective bargaining  has  been  our  national  pol- 
icy for  30  years.  What  can  and  should  be 
done  Is  to  refine  and  reform  the  laws  that 
govern  it. 

Hie  problem  is  twofold.  First  to  abate  the 
strike  menace:  second,  to  get  labor  contribu- 
tion to  Inflation  under  control.  To  forestall 
the  nvoet  damaging  strikes,  changes  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  were  recommended  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy  as  far  back  as  1962. 
They  would  give  the  President  more  author- 
ity to  intervene  In  disputes  threatening  the 
national  health  or  safety.  Including  tlie  ul- 
timate power  to  recommend  actual  t«ttle- 
ments.  In  cases  involving  transportation,  he 
has  these  powers  now  and  they  failed  to 
prevent  the  air-line  strike.  Thus  even  this 
strengthening  of  Taft-Hartley  would  not 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  Con- 
gress for  special  resort  either  to  compulsory 
arbitration,  which  labor  abhors,  or  to  gov- 
ernment seizure  of  the  Industry,  which  man- 
agement doesn't  like. 

Yet  neither  of  these  ultimate  sanctions 
should  be  written  permanently  Into  an  anti- 
strike  law.  If  one  Is,  it  becomes  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  any  negotiation  whose  fail- 
ure it  Is  supposed  to  rescue.  Presidential 
intervention  always  tends  to  undermine  the 
bargaining  process,  but  when  It  Is  essential 
the  rules  for  it  should  be  as  flexible  as  pos- 
sible. That  la  why  the  Sllchter  law  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Is  regarded  as  a  model.  It  gives 
the  governor  a  wide  choice  of  alternative 
emergency  procedures  which  the  President 
also  needs.  As  Professor  Lester  of  Princeton 
says,  "Government  Intervention  ...  Is  an 
art." 

As  for  the  problem  of  restraining  Infla- 
tionary wage  demands,  that  too  resists  too- 
rigid  solutions.  The  President's  "guldepoets" 
policy  for  productivity  Increases  worked  bet- 
ter before  It  was  reduced  to  the  formula  that 
now  lies  in  smithereens. 

There  have  been  hopeful  steps  toward  more 
rational  wage  agreements  in  several  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  steel  industry's  round-the- 
calendar  negotiating  system,  scuttled  by  the 
Abel  regime  but  worthy  of  revival.  Wage 
costs  would  probably  become  stabler  if 
changed  from  an  hourly  to  a  salary  basis. 
But  refinements  of  this  kind  are  no  substi- 
tute for  the  discipline  of  market  forces,  and 
the  government  should  do  everything  it  can 
to  let  these  work.  If  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  la  now  more  strike-happy  than  usual. 
It  Is  because  the  government  let  inflation  get 
a  running  start  through  lax  fiscal  policy,  and 
because  of  its  overpreoocupatlon  with  "full 


employment,"  now  better  described  as  a  very 
tight  labor  supply. 

Labor  would  also  be  leas  strike-happy  if 
its  bargaining  power  were  less  monopolistic. 
Any  certified  union  is  a  legalized  monopoly; 
but  the  AFL-CIO  lobby  wants  even  more  of 
this  kind  of  power.  Its  chief  legislative  de- 
mands are  the  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley's  Sec- 
tion 14(b),  which  would  extend  the  union 
shop,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  ruling  against 
secondary  boycotts.  Congress  has  done  well 
to  duck  the  pressure  behind  these  demands. 
It  would  do  better  to  consider  how  the  anti- 
trust laws  can  be  made  to  apply  to  more 
union  restraints  of  trade. 

The  XJS.  labor  movement  Is  not  the  place 
to  look  for  good  legislative  ideas.  With  some 
exceptions,  established  unions  are  a  bureauc- 
racy whose  Ideas  are  rooted  in  the  Great  De- 
pression. With  some  exceptions,  they  are 
more  hindrance  than  help  to  equal  Job  op- 
portunity for  Negroes,  and  they  have  done 
little  to  organize  the  lowest-paid  wage  earn- 
ers, such  as  farm  labor. 

The  collective  bargaining  system  is  basically 
fair.  Congress  should  not  try  to  change  it 
radically  beyond  giving  the  President  more 
leeway  to  handle  emergency  strikes,  and  giv- 
ing unions  less  monopoly  power  Instead  of 
more.  Their  power  runs  particularly  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  when  It  obstructs 
progress  through  automation.  We  shall  need 
more  of  that  progress,  not  only  to  free  up  the 
inflationary  labor  market,  but  to  surmount 
the  Impending  strain  on  all  our  resources. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FOOTBALL 

Mrs.  REm  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  exciting  sport  of  professional  foot- 
ball is  rapidly  approaching  a  crossroads 
which  may  shape  its  future  for  years  to 
come.  And  whether  we  in  the  Congress 
appreciate  the  fact  or  not,  millions  of 
fans  across  the  country  may  hold  us  re- 
sponsible for  the  outcome. 

I  refer  to  the  recently  annoimced  plan 
of  the  clubs  of  the  National  Football 
League  and  the  American  Football 
League  to  combine  their  operations  into 
an  expanded  nationwide  league.  Wheth- 
er this  plan  succeeds  or  fails  Is  the  issue 
which  will  govern  the  future  of  pro  foot- 
baU. 

And  It  has  now  become  clear  that  the 
plan  is  in  immediate  jeopardy  unless  we 
pass  appropriate  legislation — at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  a  problem  of  similar 
urgency  has  developed  with  respect  to 
high  school  football.  I  am  certain  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  expressing 
appreciation  for  the  great  value  of  high 
school  athletics  in  building  good  health, 
good  sportsmanship,  and  good  citizen- 
ship. Scholastic  authorities  across  the 
country  are  expressing  concern  that  .sup- 
port for  high  school  athletics  may  be 
undermined  If  professional  football 
games  are  televised  on  Friday  nights,  the 
traditional  night  for  high  school  foot- 
ball. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  which  will  help 


to  meet  both  of  the  problems,  in  pro- 
fessional football  and  In  high  school  foot- 
ball. I  would  like  to  explain  the  back- 
ground and  the  necessity  for  this  bill. 
In  the  past,  as  a  new  professional 
sports  league  has  become  established 
alongside  an  older  league,  a  clear  pat- 
tern has  often  set  in.  The  strong  teams 
in  both  leagues  became  stronger,  and  the 
weak  teams  In  both  leagues  became 
weaker;  eventually  the  strong  teams  in 
the  two  leagues  combined  in  a  new  or- 
ganization. But  the  weak  teams — and 
their  fsms  and  their  communities — ^were 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

The  first  signs  of  a  pattern  of  deterio- 
ration were  just  beginning  to  appear  in 
professional  football  before  the  new  plan 
was  announced.  In  recent  years  the 
weaker  teams  In  both  leagues  had  sub- 
stantially withdrawn  from  the  market 
for  new  players  because  of  chaotic  bid- 
ding for  untested  rookies,  with  offers  of 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  There 
were  widespread  predictions  that  several 
franchises  in  both  leagues  faced  eventual 
dissolution  or  trcmsf  er. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  National  and  the 
American  Football  Leagues  have  acted 
most  responsibly  and  creatively  to  fore- 
stall this  development  and.  Instead,  to 
expand  and  improve  their  sport.  Their 
plan  for  a  combined  league  provides  for 
continuing  all  24  teauns  in  their  present 
locations,  averting  the  losses  to  home- 
town fans  and  to  local  economies  which 
otherwise  might  occur. 

Moreover,  the  plan  calls  for  expanding 
the  total  number  of  teams  to  26  by  1968 
and  probably  to  28  teams  later — bringing 
pro  football  to  additional  cities  and  re- 
gions of  the  country  where  it  is  eagerly 
awaited.  And  the  plan  includes  many 
provisions  which  would  give  the  weaker 
teams  In  both  existing  leagues  a  better 
opportunity  to  rebuild  and  to  make  a  run 
for  the  championship.  They  would  have 
a  better  chance  to  attract  new  playing 
talent.  They  would  share  equally  in  the 
large  television  revenue.  They  would 
benefit  from  exciting  new  contests 
through  Interleague  play. 

Topping  all  this  would  be  the  proposed 
world  championship  game  between  the 
champions  of  the  American  and  National 
Leagues.  Many  commentators  have  de- 
scribed this  as  the  premier  sports  event 
of  our  times. 

In  summary,  professional  football  has 
evolved  a  plan  to  improve  competition  on 
the  field,  to  assure  more  and  better  foot- 
ball games  for  millions  of  fans  across  the 
country.  And  the  fans  have  responded 
to  these  plans  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  anticipation. 

There  is  one  major  problem,  and  this 
is  where  the  Congress  comes  In.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  operation  of  pro- 
fessional football  is  beclouded  by  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  under  our  anti- 
trust laws.  Statutes  designed  for  con- 
ventional business  operations  are  simply 
inappropriate  for  professional  team 
sports,  where  teams  must  get  together  in 
leagues  and  develop  coordinated  prac- 
tices in  the  interest  of  better  sport  in  the 
league  as  a  whole.  If  I  may  interpret  the 
court  decisions  rather  freely,  they  seem 
to  appreciate  this;  but  they  insist  it  is  up 
to  Congress,  not  the  courts,  to  spell  out 
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the  rules  that  are  appropiij&te  for  pro- 
fessional team  sports. 

Congress  has  been  trying  (o  do  this  for 
many  years,  but  It  Is  a  difficult  and  com- 
plex task.    The  Senate  last  year  passed 

an  excellent  and  comprehensive  bill S. 

950— which  would  clarify  antitrust  rules 
in  some  detail  for  all  professional  sports. 
It  is  most  imfortunate  that  this  bill  has 
been  dormant  In  the  Housei  Now  we  no 
longer  have  the  time  to  consider  care- 
fully a  bill  of  such  far-reacftlng  scope. 

But  there  is  one  thing  wb  can  do  this 
year,  and  one  thing  I  believkwe  must  do 
We  can  yet  enact  a  bill  whi<rti  would  sim- 
ply permit  professional  fodtball  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  plan  for  ^  expanded 
league,  leaving  larger  Issues  ftjr  later  con- 
sideration. In  the  absence  of  such  leg- 
IslaUon,  the  football  plari  might  weU 
founder  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  fact,  press  reports  oviar  the  week- 
end made  it  clear  that  legaative  clear- 
ance is  required  to  avoid  tlie  prospect  of 
endless  htigation.  It  is  not  enough  for 
you  or  me,  as  Members  of  I  Congress,  to 
conclude  that  the  plan  is  desirable  and 
proper  and  should  be  put  irito  effect  In 
the  present  climate  of  antitrust  uncer- 
tainty, the  mere  prospect  o|  a  prolonged 
period  of  legal  challenge  ahd  expensive 
UtigaUon  could  understandably  deter  re- 
sponsible officials  from  proceeding  with 
substantial  long-range  ctonmitments 
some  of  which  need  to  bdmade  right 
now.  1 

I  believe  the  public  wanis  to  see  the 
championship  game  this  January  wants 
to  see  interleague  play  in  thd  next  exhibi- 
tion season,  wants  to  see  eidstlng  fran- 
chises preserved  and  new  on^s  added,  and 
r^^ffn^  more  balanced  taid  exciting 
CMnpetltlon  which  the  new  ifian  can  pro- 
vide.   So  I  am  hitroduchig]  today  a  biU 

SSt    ^  ^^"""  '^®  n^"  ^  '^'^^ 

At  the  same  time,  my  bill  \iio\x\A  foster 
high  school  sports  as  well  as  professional 
football.  It  would  restrict  'tihe  network 
televising  of  professional  football  on  Fri- 
day nights  and  Saturdays,  which  is  high 
school  football  time  across  the  country. 

I  am  informed  that  pro  f o^ball  games 
are  scheduled  on  Friday  nifetits  only  in 
exceptional  circumstances,  dud  that  the 
televising  of  any  such  gamM  is  already 
severely  limited.  But  I  aid  certain  we 
can  all  agree  that  high  scliibol  athletic 
authorities  should  be  given  attditional  as- 
surance—the same  protection,  inciden- 
tauy,  which  has  already  bean  provided 
lor  years  to  our  colleges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognijja  that  our 
agenda  will  be  ci-owded  in  the  remaining 
days  of  this  session;  but  I  also  know  the 
Congress  can  act  quickly  oi  a  measure 
hat  clearly  vrtll  benefit  manir  millions  of 
^  in  every  section  of  ^e  country. 
uur  faUure  to  act  would  brlhg  sore  dis- 
appointment to  these  sameTmillions  I 
urge  that  we  proceed  quickly  ^^hile  there 
IS  yet  time. 
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CAN CITY''- ADDRESS  ^Y  MAYOR 
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Mrs.  REID  of  .Illinois.     Mit 
^sk  unanimous  consent  that 


.  Speaker,  I 
lie  gentle- 


man from  New  York  [ISx.  Kupferman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  22  New  York  City's  Mayor  John 
V.  Undsay  testified  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization on  the  subject  of  "The  Crisis  of 
Our  Cities" — see  the  Congressional 
Record  of  August  26,  page  20898. 

He  has  returned  to  Washington  and 
continued  the  dialog  at  the  Urban  Amer- 
ica Conference  held  here  on  Monday, 
September  12,  The  title  of  his  most  re- 
cent talk  Is  "New  ReaUties  for  the 
American  City,"  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

Of  special  interest  will  be  Mayor  Lind- 
say's urging  that — 

The  Congress  should  establish,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority,  a  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

Hopefully,  the  leadership  in  both  par- 
ties will  soon  make  the  announcement 
that  a  standing  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  will  be  established  In  the  next 
Congress. 

Nrw  Realities  for  the  American  City 
(Remarks  by  John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  at  the  Urban  America 
Conference,    Washington,    D.C..    Sept     12. 
1966) 

I  am  deUghted  to  be  with  you  and  honored 
to  be  your  luncheon  speaker  today. 

I  have  long  admired  Urban  America's  pred- 
ecessor, ACTION,  the  American  CouncU  to 
Improve  our  Neighborhoods,  for  ACTION  was 
working  very  effectively  in  the  vineyards  of 
our  cities  for  many  years  before  it  became 
fashionable— as  It  is  today— to  discuss  the 
enormous  problems  confronting  our  urban 
society.  I  commend  ACTION  and  Urban 
America  for  the  role  they  have  played  and 
are  continuing  to  play  in  making  this  na- 
tlonal  problem  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

AnothCT  reason  I  am  happy  to  participate 
is  that  this  conference  is  deaUng  with  noth- 
ing less  than  the  single  greatest  challenge 
faced  by  western  civUizaUon.  That  chal- 
lenge, plainly  stated,  is  whether  the  cities 
around  which  Americans  are  gathering  can 
be  made  to  work. 

If  the  answer  is  no,  we  are  destined  to  wit- 
ness the  decline,  not  only  of  our  clUes,  but 
the  decline  of  an  entire  country. 

For  as  Senator  Risicorr  has  said :  "For  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  our  nation's  future  will  be 
decided  In  our  cities." 

If  this  thesis  is  sound — and  I  believe  it  is 

the  Federal  government  has  not  yet  fully  ac- 
cepted its  ramifications. 

It  was  not  until  last  year,  for  example,  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment was  created  to  give  cities  a  voice 
at  the  cabinet  table. 

It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Program  was  enacted — at  a  time  al- 
most 2  million  people  were  living  in  poverty 
in  New  York  City  alone. 

Since  passage  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
Act,  a  full  decade  ago,  thousands  of  miles 
of  freeway  were  constructed,  but  the  clUes' 
mass  transit  systems  fell  deeper  into  debt 
and  obsolescence  without  a  dime  of  Federal 
assistance  until  a  meaningful  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  was  passed  in  1964— and  even 
then  the  allocaUons  were  meager.  Moreover, 
the  12  V4  per  cent  Umltatlon  placed  on  Indi- 
vidual states  was  indefensible;  the  big  cities 


need  help  for  this  program  and  many  others 
and  need  it  fast. 

We  must  make  up  for  years  of  lost  time. 
In  New  York  City.  I  might  point  out,  not  a 
single  mile  of  new  subway  has  been  put  into 
use  during  the  past  30  years. 

In  housing,  welfare  and  education,  par- 
ticularly, the  CJovemment  has  made  signifi- 
cant and  appreciated  contrlbuUons  to  the 
ciOes.  But  in  air  pollution  control,  in  water 
poUution  abatement,  and  in  a  host  of  other 
matters  critlcaUy  Important  to  the  cities,  the 
legislaUve  and  executive  branches  often  have 
moved  either  belatedly  at  parsimoniously. 
A  current  Illustration  Is  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act,  which  appears  to  be  blockaded  in 
the  House  although  It  involves  only  a  rela- 
tively small  financial  commitment  to  the  m- 
tensifylng  needs  of  the  bypassed  city  ghetto. 
The  tardiness  of  Congressional  action  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  urban  problems 
is  partly  attributable  to  the  philosophic  and 
legislative  dislocations  caused  by  this  coun- 
try'»  transition  from  a  rural  to  an  urban 
society. 

For  a  century  and  one-half,  the  Federal 
Government  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the 
development  of  the  South,  the  Midwest  and 
the  Far  West.  Our  domestic  legislation  was 
devoted  to  homesteads,  land-grant  colleges, 
dams,  highways,  parks,  mining  and  crops. 
These  were  the  commanding  Interests  of  a 
young  and  growing  nation. 

Only  within  the  last  10  years  has  our  gov- 
ernment truly  begun  to  channel  its  power 
and  resources  into  the  problems  of  the  ciUes, 
which  should  be  mamf  est  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  served  in  Washington. 

But  even  during  recent  times.  Congress 
usuaUy  has  moved  with  misgivings  or  re- 
straint. In  my  judgment,  the  principal  rea- 
son is  a  pervasive  suspicion  that  Federal 
funds  spent  in  the  cities  are  likely  to  be  dis- 
sipated or  diverted;  in  short,  that  Federal 
allocations  will  be  wasted  because  the  cities 
themselves  are  Incapable  of  honest,  conscien- 
tious, progressive  administration. 

As  a  former  Congressman.  I  know  the  sus- 
picion exists.  As  a  Mayor,  I  believe  we  are 
proving  it  wrong  in  New  York  City.  For  I 
think  we  are  facing  up  to  the  realities  of  gov- 
erning New  York  City,  and  one  of  those  real- 
ities is  that  we  must  put  our  own  house  In 
order  to  obtain  the  state  and  Federal  assist- 
ance we  demonstrably  need  If  our  cities  are 
to  become  the  seat  of  this  country's  culture 
and  clvUlzatlon. 

I'd  like  to  review  for  you  some  of  the 
programs  and  policies  we  have  undertaken: 
First,  we  are  engaged  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive reorganization  of  a  municipal  gov- 
ernment initiated  during  this  century.  We 
are  streamlining  and  consolidating  the  city's 
multitudinous  departments,  agencies  and 
simdry  subdivisions  into  a  unified  adminis- 
trative organization  designed  to  encompass 
logical  areas  of  functional  responslbUity. 

City  government  should  reshape  Itself  to 
the  demands  of  rapid  and  complex  change. 
Y?t  we  found  well  over  50  separate  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  New  York's  hierarchy, 
each  directly  responsible  to  the  Mayor,  many 
of  them  with  overlapping  or  ccnnpetlng  Juris- 
dictions. 

Five  different  agencies  had  some  degree 
of  control  over  highways.  More  than  seven 
separate  bodies  made  policy  on  housing. 
More  than  a  dozen  Federally-funded  man- 
power programs  were  operating  with  no  over- 
all co-ordination  and  no  central  supervision 
by  any  one  city  official. 

We  are  regrouping  the  city's  departments 
and  agencies  under  10  major  administra- 
tions. Most  recently,  we  establUhed  a  Human 
Resources  Administration.  It  will  embrace 
the  Welfare  Department  and  Youth  Board, 
as  well  as  two  new  departments;  One  for 
Community  I>eveloj>ment  which  replaces  the 
splintered,  confused  Anti-Poverty  structure, 
and  one  for  Manpower  Training  and  Career 
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Development,  vbleb  will  give  coherent  direc- 
tion to  our  manpower  and  employment  pro- 

We  also  have  consolidated  our  financial  and 
health  atructuree  into  separate  administra- 
tions, and  are  trying  to  create  a  workable 
Traneportation  administration.  This  last 
proposal  has  nin  Into  fierce  oppoaltlon,  but 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why: 

Today,  the  Trafltc  Department  hae  Juris- 
diction over  street  signs  and  stop  lights;  the 
Highway  Department  hae  Jurisdiction  over 
the  streets  themaelvee;  and  the  Parks  Depcirt- 
ntent  controls  the  parkways.  The  Public 
Works  DeparUnent  Is  In  charge  of  socie  of 
East  River  Bridges,  but  the  Trlborough  Bridge 
and  Tunnel  Authority  operate*  the  major 
iHidgee  and  tunnels.  Finally,  the  Transit 
Authority  operates  the  buses  and  subways, 
but  all   three  subway  lines  have  different 


The  IVlborougb  Authority  makes  money 
every  year,  and  the  Transit  Authority  loeea 
money  every  year.  Every  reasonable  argu- 
ment points  toward  a  consolidation,  but  so 
far  we  have  been  unsuccessful.  Many  mayors 
have  found  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
"taoaV  In  governing  their  cities.  The  spe- 
cial Interests,  unhappily  for  us,  sometimes 
seem  to  have  more. 

As  Importtmt  as  reorganization  of  this  dty 
bureaucracy  Is.  It  can  do  no  more  than  create 
an  efficient  framework  for  administration. 
Its  sxicceas  will  be  determined  by  the  qual- 
ity and  energy  of  the  administrators  them- 
selves. We  have  searched  throughout  the 
country  for  city  executives  with  those  :bar- 
ac  tens  tics. 

As  someone  once  said:  "People  are  oui  only 
product:  and  by  the  quality  of  those  you  at- 
tract shall  you  succeed  or  fall." 

I  think  we've  succeeded,  by  and  large. 
In  attracting  to  dty  service  a  new  breed 
of  what  I  call  "urbanlsts" — experienced,  per- 
ceptive men  and  women  who  are  not  awed 
by  the  challenge  facing  our  cities  and  our 
country,  but  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
take  them  up. 

To  give  Impetus  to  New  York  City's  gov- 
ernment, we  have  sought  out  the  most  tal- 
ented men  In  their  fields — ^whether  they  were 
employed  by  a  city,  state  or  Federal  govern- 
ment, or  by  private  business  or  Industry.  We 
engaged  these  professionals  without  regard  to 
politics,  I  believe  we  are  In  the  forefront 
of  the  dtles  In  imttlng  *«getber  a  new  breed 
of  top  level  urban  executives  whose  per- 
spectives reach  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any 
one  dty. 

I  might  say  In  passing  that  to  Induce 
executives  to  come  to  New  York  we  often 
had  to  offer  top  salaries — higher  than  had 
been  paid  for  the  position.  Even  then,  we 
often  were  frustrated  by  the  freezlng-ln  of 
pension  systems.  I  think  that  some  way 
should  be  developed  to  allow  administrators 
to  transfer  between  city  and  Federal  posi- 
tions without  forfeiting  pension  benflts. 

For  too  long,  local  government  has  been 
viewed  as  the  backwater  of  government  serv- 
ice. The  glamour,  the  prestige  and  the  re- 
wards were  to  be  foiind  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment or  In  state  government:  local  gov- 
ernment hsks  been  thought  of  as  the  province 
of  the  politicians.  We're  working  to  dispel 
that  concept,  which  accounts  for  much 
which  Is  wrong  wltb  our  cities  today,  and 
we're  having  some  luck  in  doing  so. 

Earlier.  I  discussed  the  centralization  of 
city  administration,  a  policy  which  is  not  as 
Incoioalstent  as  it  outy  appear  with  the  next 
policy  rd  like  to  discuss,  which  Is  the  de- 
centralization of  city  services. 

Consolidation  of  decision-making  In  a 
bureaucracy  as  large  as  New  York  City's  can 
result  in  a  remote,  unresponsive,  largely  In- 
visible government.  It  Is  an  obvious  danger 
In  New  York,  which  has  almost  300.000  em- 
ployees. 800  schools.  76  police  precincts  and 
21  municipal  hospitals,  all  of  them  admin- 


istered from  City  Hall.  So  In  New  York  we 
have  taken  several  steps  to  bring  the  ac- 
tlvlUee  of  city  government  closer  to  its  citi- 
zens: 

The  Buildings  Department  has  started  to 
place  its  Inspectors  In  local  offices.  The  Wel- 
fare Department  has  opened  Its  first  satellite 
welfare  center.  Seven  community  progress 
centers  are  operating  In  target  areas  designed 
under  the  anti-poverty  program.  The  Health 
Services  Administration  is  designing  com- 
prehensive neighborhood  health  clinics  for 
low-income  groups. 

And  we  have  opened  the  first  of  our 
•neighborhood  city  halls"  in  East  New  York. 
The  function  of  these  offices  is  to  give  resl- 
dento  a  direct  Une  Into  City  Hall  to  trans- 
mit complaints,  problems  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  summary,  we  In  New  York  are  adopting 
what  BUI  Slayton  has  long  called  "the  entre- 
preneurial approach."  The  phrase  denotes 
a  positive,  dynamic,  locally -oriented  dty  ad- 
ministration. It  envisions  a  Mayor  who  uti- 
lizes the  best  elements  of  the  business  world 
in  stocking,  merchandising  imd  delivering 
city  services  to  those  who  need  them. 

Here's  a  sptedflc  example  of  how  we  are 
Implementing  that  guideline  In  New  York 
City:  Ours  Is  an  Intensively-developed  dty, 
and  lack  of  building  sites  has  long  been 
blamed  for  the  failure  of  new  housing  con- 
struction to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

The  fact  Is.  however,  that  thovisands  of 
vacant  lots  suitable  for  development  are  scat- 
tered throughout  New  York,  and  the  city  It- 
self owns  many  of  them.  'This  property  la  a 
great  city  resource — or,  to  follow  Mr.  Slay- 
ton's  analogy,  a  commodity.  We  Intend  to 
market  this  land  through  a  dty-wlde  pro- 
gram which,  in  effect,  will  establish  a  land 
bank. 

Heretofore,  the  city  has  waited  for  Indi- 
vidual housing  sponsors  to  come  to  City  Hall 
with  proposals  for  housing  construction  on 
Individual  parcels,  with  all  the  haphazard- 
neas  that  process  Implies.  Now  the  city  Is 
Identifying  the  sites,  deciding  where  housing 
Is  needed,  assigning  them  priorities  and  in- 
viting sponsorship  by  the  private  sectcv. 
The  result,  we  hope,  will  be  to  induce  de- 
velopers to  produce  new  housing  where  both 
they  and  the  public  can  profit. 

In  describing  what  we  In  New  York  City 
are  doing  to  cope  with  the  crisis  In  our  cities, 
I  hope  I  have  not  been  certlflably  self-serv- 
ing. My  objective  has  been  to  report  to  you 
who  live  In  other  cities  how  New  York  is  at- 
tacking Its  many  difficulties  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  contribute  to  solutions  elsewhere. 

And  if  the  dragons  we  keep  are  larger  than 
yours.  It  Is  because  our  size  has  not  only 
magnified  them,  but  created  them  earlier. 
Everything  that  is  wrong  with  New  York 
City  will,  eventually,  become  a  falling  of  vir- 
tually every  one  of  our  cities.  Thus  I  think 
It  Is  useful  to  exchange  views  and  comments 
on  how  we  are  confronting  our  Increculngly 
mutual  problems. 

The  basic  problem,  I  believe,  is  the  problem 
of  the  poor.  Almost  every  one  of  New  York 
City's  social  problems — crime,  unemployment, 
disease,  illegitimacy,  narcotics  addiction,  wel- 
fare dependency,  alcoholism,  the  numbers 
racket  and  radal  conflict — are  concentrated 
in  the  poor  neighborhoods. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  the  basic  difficulty  with  dtles  is 
that  too  many  people  are  living  In  them  and 
that  the  answer  is  an  exodus  to  the  healthful, 
bucolic  provinces  of  our  farmlands. 

Nor  do  I  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
problem  of  the  poor  essentially  consists  of  the 
problems  of  the  Negro  and  that  the  solution 
Is  simply  that  of  providing  better  education. 
The  poor  need  more  than  an  education. 
They  need  clean  housing  they  can  afford. 
They  need  Jobs.  They  need  more  enlightened 
welfare  policies.  They  need  readily-available 
medical  services.  They  need  a  voice  In  the 
administration    of    governmental    programs 


created  for  them.  They  need  protection  from 
Junkies,  extortionists,  and  crooked  mer- 
chants, and  they  need  to  know  hope — hope 
that  they  can  progress  in  omx  society  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  their  abilities  and  ambitions 
will  carry  them. 

There  Is  no  single  solution  to  the  burden 
placed  upon  our  dtles  by  the  poor,  the  dis- 
advantaged or  the  deprived.  If  the  answer 
can  be  stated  in  a  single  word,  that  word  is 
money,  for  all  of  the  needs  I  have  enumerated 
can  be  met  only  '«'lth  vast  amounts  of  gov-  - 
ernment  funds. 

New  York  City— despite  the  adoption  of  a 
major  new  tax  program  this  year — does  not 
have  the  money  required.  Nor  does  New  Yprk 
State.  The  only  soiuce  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

By  now.  the  argument  of  American  mayors 
for  more  Federal  money  is  becoming  some- 
what shrill,  if  not  hackneyed,  and  I  shall  not 
take  up  your  time  in  a  repetitive  plea  for 
Federal  assistance.  I  do,  however,  want  to 
stress  three  points: 

First,  the  cities'  appeals  for  Federal  aid 
sometimes  have  been  viewed  as  singlemlnd- 
edly  selfish.  Issued  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  remainder  of  the  nation.  New 
York  City,  In  particular,  has  been  accused  of 
wanting  much  more  than  Its  fair  share  of 
Federal  revenues. 

The  facts  contradict  the  criticism.  The 
New  York  City  metropolitan  area  contributes 
almost  $16  billion  a  year  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  personal  and  corporate  Income 
taxes.  The  figure  represents  almost  15  per 
cent  of  all  Federal  income  tax  collections,  yet 
it  does  not  Include  revenues  frotn  the  Con- 
necticut or  New  Jersey  areas  which  make  up 
greater  New  York  City. 

In  any  one  year.  New  York  City  has  never 
received  as  much  as  tl  billion  In  direct  or 
Indirect  Federal  assistance.  The  total  this 
year,  for  operating  and  capital  expenses  com- 
bined, will  be  about  9820  million,  or  less  than 
6  per  cent  of  the  area's  contributions  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  Income  taxes  alone. 
Thus  it  is  not  that  New  York  City  is  de- 
manding a  disproportionate  share  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  On  the  contrary.  New 
York  City  has  been  financing  Innumerable 
Federal  spending  programs  In  other  Juris- 
dictions Uiroughout  the  country. 

I  think  these  statistics  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  assessing  the  merits  of  New  York 
City's  claims  upon  the  Federal  treasiiry. 

Second,  the  troubles  New  York  City  faces — 
and  this  Is  true  in  almost  every  major  city- 
are  often  regional  In  nature  and  susceptible 
only  to  regional  solutions.  Air  pollution 
sweeping  Into  New  York  from  New  Jersey 
Is  one  example.  The  pollution  of  Uie  Hudson 
River  by  Upstate  communities  Is  another. 
The  strangulation  of  traffic  and  the  storied 
inefficiency  of  rail  service  In  the  New  York- 
Oonnecticut-New  Jersey  complex  Is  a  third. 
Regional  co-operation,  here  and  elsewhere, 
normally  falls  to  achieve  constructive,  clear- 
cut  remedies  to  regional  problems,  both  be- 
cause of  the  competing  Interests  of  the  gov- 
ernmental units  involved  and  beca\ise  no  in- 
dividual Jurisdiction  has  the  finances  or  the 
power  to  Impose  area-wide  decisions. 

The  Federal  Government,  however,  has 
both  resources,  and  it  can  compel  cities, 
counties  and  states  to  hammer  out  regional 
agreements  remedying  regional  problems.  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
more  active  in  this  respect,  particularly  mat- 
ters involving  pollution,  transportation  and 
planning. 

Third,  the  Congress,  despite  the  passage  oJ 
legislation  creating  HUD,  has  not  organized 
itself  to  deal  effectively  with  the  cities  of 
this  nation.  Objectively  viewed.  It  is  al- 
most astonishing  that  of  48  standing  Con- 
gressional committees,  none  Is  charged  with 
oversedng  urban  affairs.  We  have  an  influ- 
ential, well-staffed  Committee  on  Agriculture 
to  represent  the  farms,  but  conunlttee-level 
representation  of  the  total  needs  of  the  cities 
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where  70  percent  of  Ame^lpa  lives  is  non- 
e.xistent. 

A  concerted  attack  upoi^'  the  many  defi- 
ciencies of  this  nation's  idlties  cannot  be 
carried  out  In  bits  and  piebes  of  legislation, 
distributed  among  various  committees  for 
bearinE^,  evaluations  anci  reports  to  the 
floor.  I  think  that  legislMlon  concerning 
our  cities  is  fully  as  Imporliant  as  legislation 
.effecting  the  Department  «l  Defense,  yet  It 
is  inconceivable  that  the  House  and  Senate 
would  have  no  commltteea  bn  Armed  Serv- 
ices. That,  however,  is  jt^e  approximate 
plight  of  the  cities.  I 

Accordingly,  I  recommen(t  that  the  Con- 
gress should  establish,  as  U  matter  of  the 
highest  priority,  a  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  ikat  all  levels  of 
government,  beginning  wlthl  the  men  In  our 
city  halls,  should  face  upjiio  reality.  Most 
of  our  cities  are  in  varylnd  iiegrees  of  crisis, 
and  most  of  them  do  not  Have  the  financial 
ability  to  pull  themselves  ib  by  their  boot- 
straps. New  Yorkers.  It  should  be  noted, 
are  the  most  heavily-taxed]  tlty  residents  In 
America.  [ 

We  need  help  from  the  federal  Govern- 
ment and — as  the  emerging  centers  of  an 
urban  nation — we  are  entliled  to  It.  Ob- 
taining fresh  revenues,  h<>Wever,  may  de- 
pend on  our  wiUlngess  aiifl  ability  to  re- 
organize. Improve  and  rein^gorate  city  gov- 
ertunent.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  as  I  can 
testify  to  from  my  own  ew)erience.  but  It 
is  one  which  is  terribly  liiportant  both  to 
our  cities  and  to  our  country. 

For  I  would  not  want  the  United  States 
during  the  coming  years  td  be  described  by 
future  generations  as  a  so<jlety  that  stood 
admldst  the  filth,  the  oppression  and  the 
violence  of  the  slums  •  •  'lind  shot  rockets 
at  the  Moon. 


r.  Speaker,  I 
H.R.  8664,  to 
agreement, 
s  in  1959  and 


THE  FLORENCE  AOREEMENT 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiftat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  lat  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  incldde  extraneous 
matter.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tentpore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  requestiof  the  gentle 
woman  from  Illinois?         I 

There  was  no  objectionJ 

Mr.    KUPFERMAN 
was  pleased  to  see  tha 
implement     the     Flore. 

signed  by  the  United  St., 

consented  to  by  the  Senat^in  1960.  passed 
the  House.  My  own  bill  qo  the  subject  is 
H.R.  16054.  My  statemfht  should  and 
does  also  cover  support  of  the  Beirut 
agreement  for  audlovisujil  devices. 

The  history  of  the  Florfehce  agreement 
goes  back  to  the  1949  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Natio^  Educational, 
Scientinc,  and  Cultural  Organization 
UNESCO. 

I  believe  the  agreement 
In  the  maturation  of  the 
signed  It. 

Economic  barriers  on  -,^^^.  ^  ^^.  ««»w- 
Ing  to  educational  and  cultiural  materials 
serve  no  purpose  in  the  20th  century.  No 
nation  can  afford  to  plate  itself  in  po- 
litical isolation,  and  with  atronger  reason, 
a  nation  cannot  and  should  not  establish 
a  tariff  schedule  that  fqrces  its  people 
into  a  state  of  cultural  isolation. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  -would  not  be 
harmful  to  domestic  ecoromic  interests. 
Its  greatest  effect  would  fee  on  the  Im- 
portation of  technical  b»ks,  anUques, 


ras  a  milestone 
nations  that 

Uports  pertain- 


and  scientific  equipment.  For  example, 
xmder  our  present  tariff  laws,  books  of 
foreign  authorship  are  subject  to  a  duty 
of  3  percent  ad  valorem.  Imports  worth 
about  $39  million  are  involved.  See  on 
this  TSUS  270.45  U.S.  imports  for  con- 
sumption and  general  imports  1964,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Under  the  bill  this  duty  would 
be  eliminated  in  this  si>eciflc  area.  Less 
than  $2  million  of  revenue  is  Involved. 

As  our  Nation  has  traveled  down  the 
path  of  diplomacy,  we  have  met  many 
obstacles.  Fortunately,  they  have  been 
only  temporary  detours  in  our  quest  for 
world  peace.  This  bill  widens  the  path 
by  enlarging  the  channels  of  communi- 
cations between  nations.  A  society's 
mental  growth  should  not  be  restricted 
by  economic  sanctions. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  now  receive 
careful  consideration  in  the  Senate.  I 
believe  its  speedy  passage  will  help  to 
remove  one  more  obstacle  that  blocks 
our  path  toward  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. This  Congress  being  an  im- 
portant catalyst  in  the  presei-vation  of 
the  free  world,  should  now  incorporate 
into  our  law  the  necessai-y  powers  to  im- 
plement the  agreement  we  signed  in  1959. 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     CLUB 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  grave 
questions  have  been  raised  in  this 
Chamber  dealing  with  the  operation  of 
the  President's  Club.  These  questions 
have  gone  unanswered. 

Aside  from  the  very  serious  Questions 
of  individual  situations,  there  remains 
the  underlying  problem  of  the  nature  of 
campaign  financing. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  for  today,  September  13, 
1966,  addresses  itself  to  this  question  and 
should  be  read  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

For  their  study,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

THB    PRESmENT'S  ^CLUB 

Campaign  financing  continues  to  be  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  American  democracy.  Elec- 
tion campaigns  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
believably expensive.  Parties  and  candidates 
are  forced  to  think  up  clever  means  to  raise 
the  vast  sums  needed  to  pay  for  high-cost 
campaign  advertising.  They  frequently  turn 
for  contributions  to  soiu-ces  some  of  which 
could  conceivably  stand  to  gain  substantlaUy 
from  government  favoritism. 

The  opportunities  for  corruption  and  the 
consequent  suspicion  of  corruption  can  be 
removed.  Political  scientists  believe  that, 
whatever  the  difflculties,  wise  and  adequate 
laws  relating  to  campaign  flnandng  can  be 
drafted  and  enforced. 

No  one  would  argue  that  present  laws  are 
In  the  least  adequate.  President  Johnson 
submitted  a  bill  to  Congress  proposing  a  new 
law.  It  would  help  by  requiring  more  dls- 
cloeiire,  encouraging  gifts  by  smaller  con- 
tributors, and  closing  some  of  the  present 
loopholes.    Still,  it  is  a  bare  beginning. 


At  the  same  time  that  this  bill  would  help 
to  reduce  dependence  on  the  large  contrib- 
utor. Mr.  Johnson  Is  using  the  President's 
Club  as  a  device  to  attract  to  party  cof- 
fers gifts  of  91,000  or  more. 

Belying  on  sUtus  appeal,  the  President's 
Club  has  proved  to  be  an  unusually  success- 
ful fund-raising  method.  And,  like  the 
$l,000-a-plate  testimonial  dinner  and  the 
sale  of  advertisements  in  slick  political  bro- 
chures at  $15,000  a  page,  it  raises  suspicions 
of  improprieties.  Such  practices  should  have 
no  place  in  politics. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  suggestion  that  the  government 
pay  campaign  expenses  by  appropriating 
funds  directly  to  the  parties.  Helpful  meas- 
ures could  include  voluntary  agreements  to 
limit  advertising  expenditures,  tax  incen- 
tive programs  for  the  small  contributor, 
laws  providing  for  shorter  campaigns,  the 
application  of  campaign  contribution  laws 
to  primaries  and  conventions,  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  accounting  methods,  and  the 
disclosing  and  publicizing  of  actual  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

The  President's  Club  raises  suspicions  of 
Influence  peddling  and  corruption,  involving 
the  highest  office  of  the  land.  However  re- 
luctant he  may  be  to  give  up  a  lucrative 
source  of  party  income.  President  Johnson 
owes  It  to  the  people  to  preside  at  the  dis- 
solution of  this  club  and  to  do  It  now. 


REVITALIZING  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY 

Mrs.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity recently  held  hearings  in  Chi- 
cago to  determine  the  progress  and  con- 
duct of  the  war  on  poverty  in  that  city. 
The  failure  of  that  city  to  institute  a 
meaningful,  successful  program  was 
sadly  apparent  in  all  of  the  testimony 
which  the  task  force  received. 

One  of  the  finest  statements  presented 
to  the  task  force  was  one  submitted  by 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Republican  candidate 
for  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Percy  clearly  assessed  the  current  di- 
lemmas in  the  Chicago  program  and  pre- 
sented concise  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  present  poverty  program,  as 
well  as  Increasing  the  responsibility  of 
the  private  sector  in  a  total  antipoverty 
effort. 

I  Include  Mr.  Percy's  statement: 
Revttauzino  the  War  on  Poverty 
(Statement  presented  on  behalf  of  Charles  H. 

Percy,  Republican  Candidate  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, Illinois,  to  the  House  Republican  Task 

Force  on  Economic  Opportunity,  Chicago 

m.,  Aug.  19,  1966) 

Two  years  ago  President  Johnson  Issued 
a  call  to  the  American  people  to  Join  In  a 
great  War  on  Poverty — a  war  to  help  some 
35  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  rise  to 
a  decent  standard  of  living  and  enhanced 
economic  opportunity.  The  philosophy  of 
this  great  new  venture  was  straightforward 
and  eminently  sound,  and  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

It  was  not  the  principle  of  charity,  nor  of 
patronizing  benevolence. 

It  was  not  the  philosophy  of  the  freeload 
or  the  dole. 
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It  wa«  merely  the  principle  that  It  Is 
right — and  wise — for  Americans  to  help  their 
fellow  Americans  to  help  themaelvea. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  when 
he  said.  In  his  initial  message  to  Congress: 
"The  war  on  poverty  Is  not  a  struggle  simply 
to  support  people,  to  make  them  dependent 
on  the  generosity  of  others.  It  Is  the  strug- 
gle to  give  p>eople  a  chance.  It  Is  an  effort 
to  allow  them  to  develop  and  use  their  ca- 
pacities, as  we  have  used  ours,  so  that  they 
can  share,  as  others  share.  In  the  promise  of 
the  Nation." 

Dr.  Walter  Heller,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  put  It  this 
way:  "The  essence  of  the  President's  attack 
on  poverty  Is  the  creation  of  new  economic 
opporttmltles,  a  chance  for  the  poor  who 
are  able  to  do  so  to  earn  their  way  out  of 
poverty." 

These  statements  bring  to  mind  the  -voids 
of  the  19S9  report  of  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee on  Program  and  Progress,  a  blue 
ribbon  group  appointed  by  then  Chaii-man 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
Meade  Alcorn,  with  the  enthusiastic  support 
at-  President  Eisenhower.  The  Committee, 
which  I  had  the  very  great  honor  to  chair, 
said: 

"There  are  still  some  people  who  earnestly 
seek  Jobs  who  cannot  find  them,  people 
struck  down  by  disease  who  lack  the  means 
for  decent  care.  There  are  old  people  with- 
out the  simple  requirements  of  a  life  of 
dignity:  children  without  access  to  suitable 
education;  people  denied  equal  rights  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  and  national  origin. 
These  are  blights  on  the  conscience  of  the 
most  richly  endowed  of  all  nations  with  the 
means  of  achieving  well-being  for  Its  people." 

Our  report  then  went  on  to  make  this 
affirmation:  "We  believe  .  .  .  that  every 
American  of  whatever  race  or  creed  must 
have  the  chance  to  make  his  best  contribu- 
tion to  society,  to  himself  and  his  family 
and  to  earn  a  status  of  respect." 

This  Is  not  the  time  or  place  to  present 
an  ezhatistive  listing  of  similar  formula- 
tions of  this  common  philosophy  which  runs 
like  a  sliver  thread  through  the  fiber  of  the 
American  experience.  The  principle  of  help- 
ing others  to  help  themselves  to  grow  In 
self-reliance  in  ability.  In  economic  produc- 
tivity and  security,  and  In  dignity.  Is  a  prin- 
ciple we  all  share. 

The  debate  which  rages  over  the  present 
Wax  on  Poverty,  Is  not  waged  between  those 
who  believe  in  helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves, and  those  who  believe  in  winner-take- 
all  and  devil  take  the  hindmost.  It  is  waged 
between  those  who  claim  that  the  weapons 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  are  not  helping  people 
to  help  thenvselvee,  and  those  who  defend 
the  present  one  and  three  quarter  billion 
dollar  program  as  the  proper  way  to  achieve 
that  Important  objective. 

That  debate,  a  growing  national  debate, 
started  the  day  the  Johnson  Administration 
submitted  Its  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
the  Congress,  and  it  has  intensified  as  the 
various  programs  got  under  way.  And  to- 
day, two  years  later,  it  has  become  a  grow- 
ing crescendo  as  more  and  more  Americans 
are  begliming  to  voice  their  concern  over 
the  future  of  the  Administration's  War  on 
Poverty  and  the  Great  Society  of  which  it  Is 
supposed  to  be  so  vital  a  part. 

At  this  point,  tdi.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  you  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Hoiise  Republican  Conference  Task 
Force  on  Ekjonomlc  Opportunity  chaired  by 
the  very  able  Congressman  from  the  fifth 
district  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Pmx 
ntEUKaBtrrBKN'.  The  bearings  you  have  held 
around  the  country,  such  as  this  one,  have 
shed  valuable  light  on  the  workings  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  and  have  led  to  a  number 
of  oonstructlve  suggeatlona.  Credit  should 
also  go  to  the  Kembera  of  Congress  who 
•are  on  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  the 
War  on  Poverty  of  the  House  Education  and 


Labor  Committee,  and  to  the  hard  working 
staff  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 

THX  DILBMMA  OT  COMMUHITT    ACTIOIf 

I  Wish  today  to  lend  my  support  to  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  Improving 
the  War  on  Poverty,  but  before  I  do  so  I 
should  like  to  dlsctiss  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  central  dilemma  of  the  key  program 
created  by  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act — 
the  Title  n  Commuxiity  Action  programs. 

Poverty — leaving  aside  the  special  prob- 
lems of  those  too  old  or  incapacitated  to 
earn  their  way  and  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  earn  their  way  but  are  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  ugly  barrier  of  racial 
discrimination — is  basically  a  problem  of 
attitude  and  motivation.  Those  whom 
Michael  Harrington  has  labeled  the  "Old 
Poor" — the  younger  Ben  Franklins  and  Abe 
Llncolns,  the  many  penniless  immigrants 
who  came  to  America  full  of  hope — were 
eager  to  venture  forth  to  shape  their  en- 
vironment to  their  own  advantage.  They 
worked  long  hours,  planned  wisely,  watched 
tirelessly  for  new  opportunity,  and  deferred 
present  gratification  for  futiu-e  reward. 

But  those  Harrington  called  the  "New 
Poor" — the  third  generation  welfare  recipi- 
ent, the  poor  prisoner  of  the  urban  Negro 
ghetto,  the  once-Independent  mountaineer 
victimized  by  the  flight  of  coal  and  timber 
employment,  the  Spanish-speaking  Amer- 
icans blocked  from  full  participation  In  our 
society,  the  Dust  Bowl  farmer  wiped  out  by 
crop  failures — all  these  people  have  been 
forced  by  historical  trends  and  economic 
conditions  beyond  their  control  into  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  poverty.  Theirs  Is  a  povwty  of 
motivation,  wUl,  and  hope,  as  well  as  of 
education.  Jobs,  and  Income.  Unlike  young 
Andrew  Carnegie,  stepping  off  the  boat  from 
Scotland  with  ten  cents  in  his  pocket  and  a 
world  to  conquer,  these  Americans  have 
never  believed  that  they  could  exert  a  con- 
structive Influence  on  the  world  about  them. 
They  view  themselves  as  helpless,  drifting 
pawns  of  faceless  and  nameless  forces  which 
foreordain  their  lives. 

Merely  giving  these  people  money  and  wel- 
fare services,  will  not  suffice.  What  is 
needed  is  a  true  rekindling  of  faith  In  the 
value  of  their  own  motivated  efforts;  other- 
virise,  there  will  be  no  hope  for  helping  them 
to  help  themselves  up  out  of  poverty  and 
Into  economic  security  and  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  order  to  rekindle  this 
faith,  then,  poor  p>eopIe  have  to  be  shown 
that  what  they  do  will  make  a  difference. 
Then  c<xnes  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
Since  what  a  single  poor  person  can  do  usu- 
ally will  not  make  a  great  difference,  the 
argument  goes,  poor  people  must  unite  and 
pool  their  Influence  to  Improve  their  com- 
mon situation. 

Thus,  the  theory  says,  the  poor  must  be 
organized.  It  may  be  for  an  end  to  racial 
discrimination  In  employment.  It  may  be 
to  demand  a  local  school  board  to  pay  more 
attention  to  neighborhood  schools,  as  has 
been  done  here  In  Chicago.  It  may  be  for 
forcing  slum  landlords  to  correct  dangerous 
building  violations.  It  may  even  be  to  elect 
representatives  of  the  poor  to  political  office. 
Whatever  form  It  may  take,  the  action  must 
be  designed  to  convince  poor  people  that, 
working  together,  they  can  attain  the  in- 
dependence and  Influence  they  must  have  for 
a  better  life.  As  this  program  of  action 
brings  results,  each  participant  grows  In 
self-reliance  and  self  confidence;  he  Is  in- 
creasingly encouraged  to  take  charge  of  his 
own  affair*  and  to  climb  the  ladder  to  In- 
dependence. 

Now  that  forms  one  bom  of  the  dilemma. 
The  other  horn  comes  Into  view  the  moment 
an  outside  party  such  as  government  enters 
to  offer  support.  How  can  people  move  to- 
ward independence  by  becoming  dependent 
on  government  money  and  subject  to  the 
controls  that  Inevitably  accompany  govern- 
ment money?    And  worse  yet,  according  to 


this  thesis,  since  an  essential  element  of  the 
program  to  help  poor  people  out  of  poverty 
may  Involve  a  drastic  reorganization  of  the 
social,  economic  and  political  structure  of  a 
community,  how  can  the  government  Justify 
collecting  tax  money  from  all  the  people  and 
then  returning  a  portion  of  it  to  those  who 
are  likely  to  create  a  local  power  revolution? 
Thus  formulated,  this  dilenuna  has 
plunged  the  Community  Action  Programs  of 
the  War  on  Poverty  Into  seething  controversy 
in  nearly  every  large  city  In  the  nation.  The 
city  halls  of  America — and  notably  the  City 
Hall  of  Chicago — viewing  the  threat  with 
alarm,  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  ensure 
that  the  real  power  that  flows  from  massive 
injections  of  government  poverty  funds  stays 
right  in  city  hall  and  does  not  come  under 
the  control  of  the  poor. 

I  hope  a  way  can  be  found  to  resolve  this 
dilemma.    I  think  It  can  be. 

The  fallacy  In  the  way  the  issue  Is  pre- 
sented, I  think  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
the  only  way  to  prove  to  poor  people  that 
their  efforts  can  produce  beneficial  results  is 
to  organize  them  for  group  action.  If  this 
premise  is  accepted,  a  polarization  Is  created 
between  the  poor  on  one  hand  and  the 
"power  structure"  on  the  other,  where  each 
sees  the  other  as  a  threat  to  Its  own  goals. 

I  think  that  It  should  be  possible  to 
avoid  this  unhappy  polarization  by  finding 
ways  to  give  new  Incentives  to  the  power 
structure — ^meaning  local  government,  po- 
litical parties,  business,  unions,  churches,  the 
welfare  agencies,  established  community  or- 
ganizations and  so  on — to  open  channels  oC 
upward  mobility  to  those  presently  excluded 
from  full  participation  in  the  community's 
social,  economic,  and  political  decision  mak- 
ing. If  such  a  program  can  be  worked  out, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  can,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  poor  person  of  today 
would  gain  a  fair  chance  of  understanding 
the  workings  of  these  presently  faceless 
forces.  He  would  have  a  fair  chance  to  rise 
through  the  system.  Instead  of  being  forced 
to  choose  between  continued  poverty  and 
militant  conflict  with  those  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  give  him  a  helping  hand.  The  essen- 
tial Ingredient  in  such  a  formula,  of  course, 
is  a  new  awareness  among  those  who  do  wield 
the  largest  share  of  influence  in  the  com- 
munity that  their  ranks  must  be  opened 
up  to  those  presently  poor,  even  If  it  means 
enhanced  competition  for  coveted  positions. 
The  Republican  Party,  which  has  always 
championed  competition  as  a  vitally  Impor. 
tant  principle  of  American  life,  would  do 
well  to  lead  a  crusade  to  open  these  oppor- 
tunities to  lower  Income  people.  This  spirit. 
I  think,  can  be  found  in  the  Opportunity 
Crusade  legislation  sponsored  by  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  task  force,  and 
I  commend  Congressmen  Ooodell  and  Qris 
for  their  outstanding  efforts  in  this  respect. 

POVXaTT   AMD   THX    CITT    HAU.   MACHINE 

Unfortunately,  In  a  large  city  so  over- 
whelmingly dominated  by  a  long  entrenched 
political  machine  as  Chicago,  there  Is  very 
little  Interest  among  those  in  charge  In  open- 
ing up  the  power  structure  to  any  but  those 
who  have  reached  an  "arrangement"  with 
City  Hall,  Chicago;  In  fact,  it  Is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  Iron-flsted  control  of  the 
Federal  poverty  program  by  the  Mayor  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  predominant  political 
party,  who  In  this  city  happens  to  be  the 
same  person. 

The  original  poverty  legislation  Included 
the  now-famous  requirement  for  "maximum 
feasible  participation  of  the  poor"  In  com- 
-munlty  action  programs.  In  Chicago,  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  the  poor  means 
the  maximum  amount  of  participation  by  the 
poor  that  Mayor  Daley  will  allow  and  that  is 
precious  little. 

The  Community  Action  program  of  Chi- 
cago is  directed  by  the  Chicago  Committee  on 
Urban  Opportunity  (OCUO).    lU  chairman 
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happens  to  represent  a  vleii^olnt  very  close 
to  that  of  City  Hall.  That  is  because  the 
Chairman  is  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor. 

The  Committee  Itself  has  sctne  70  members, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  local 
Democratic  machine.  AboUft  half  of  the 
members  are  either  members  of  the  Mayor's 
cabinet,  officials  of  State  aiid  local  public 
agencies  or  important  menjlters  of  govern- 
mental eommlttees  and  comtnissions.  Many 
of  the  others  are  persons  whcse  future  eco- 
nomic interests  and  social  ^atus  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  any  dltelay  of  recalci- 
trance against  the  wishes  <it  the  City  Hall 
machine.  Of  the  70  or  so  riembers  there  Is 
space  for  only  14  so-called  representatives  of 
the  poor,  and  even  they  are,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, appointed  by  City  Hail. 

The  Executive  Director  Is  Dr.  Deton  J. 
Brooks,  who  was  persuaded  lb  relinquish  his 
$14,500  a  year  Job  to  accept  appointment  to 
the  «22,600  post.  Dr.  Brook*  I  might  add, 
recently  achieved  some  notoflety  by  lending 
hU  name  to  the  campaign  ;iEtterhead  of  a 
local  Democratic  candidata  for  Congress. 
When  it  was  quite  correctly  ^^inted  out  that 
doing  this  was  a  gross  vlolati|«i  of  the  Hatch 
Act  prohlbiUng  political  activity  by  city  em- 
ployees administering  federally  financed  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Brooks  loftily  replied,  "I'll  do  as 
I  darned  please."  He  was.  however,  pleased 
to  have  his  name  removed  Jrom  the  letter- 
head with  great  dispatch. 

The  operating  arms  of  th«  CCUO  are  the 
Urban  Progress  Centers  of  ^hlch  there  are 
now  seven.  The  Directors  oT  these  Centers 
are  appointed  by  the  CCUO.  |  ehalred  by  the 
Mayor.  I 

Each  Center  has  an  Advisory  Council  of  70 
members.  Originally  all  these  council  mem- 
bers were  appointed,  i^Kjn  recommendation 
by  the  Center  Director,  by  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  machine,  who  Is 'also  Chairman 
of  the  CCUO.  Now  a  great  stsp  forward  has 
been  taken.  Now  the  Mayo*  appoints  caUy 
sixty  members  of  an  advisory  council,  and 
his  sixty  appointees  are  giv^n  free  rein  to 
appoint  ten  additional  members  of  their  own 
choosing.  Yet,  with  all  thW  freedom.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  few  additional  members 
have  been  appointed  who  are  outspokenly 
hosUle  to  the  CCUO  Chairman,  the  Mayor 
Once  one  was.  but  that  Indiscreet  cotmcli 
member  was  removed  bj*  the  Daley- 
appointed  Director  of  the  Center. 

From  thU  organizaUonal  picture  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Democratic  Congressman 
Adam  Clatton  Powell,  who  should  know 
has  charged  that  the  Mayor  "hss  managed  to 
completely  evade  the  intent  qf  Congress  Ig- 
nore the  poor,  and  set  up  little  poUUcal  iaef- 
doms  run  by  machine  bosses." 

Obviously,  if  the  millions  Of  poverty  dol- 
lars spent  in  Chicago  are  going  to  have  a 
commensurate  impact  on  helping  people  out 
or  poverty,  there  must  be  room  for  the  poor 
to  have  a  meaningful  voice  in  shaping  the 
program.  The  Mayor  has  absolutely  no  in- 
tention of  granting  the  poor  any  such  inde- 
pendent voice.  As  a  result.  CWcago's  war  on 
poverty  has  bogged  down  Into  a  terribly  In- 
elBcient  and  wasteful  dlstribuUon  of  tax 
money  to  solidify  the  grip  of  the  CCUO.  City 
Hall  and  the  local  Democrat*:  machine,  aU 
three  presided  over  by  Mayor  baley. 
ucoMicKitoATioira    TOn    immoUno    thx  WAa 

ON  POVEKTT  PKOGRitC 

Within  the  present  framewi^k  of  the  War 
on  Poverty,  however,  I  ahoiilk  like  to  offer 
these  specific  recommendatloite. 

1.  Added  ennphasU  must  b«  given  to  the 
concept  of  involvement  <rf  theipoor  and  their 
rtprasentatlon  In  positions  w^iere  they  can 
Q»ve  some  real  influence.  M>Tk>usly  thU 
^ft'  *""  '^^^^''^  8o  long  a.  a  local  com- 
munity action  program  Is  so  oompletely 
donunated  by  oas  poUUcal  leMer  as  to  Chi- 
cago s  by  Its  Mayor. 

2.  Th«  original  1064  po>nrty  backage— wltH 
«»•  •ol»  asivilon  of  ths  oominunlty  action 
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concept — consisted  of  a  Jumble  of  programs 
warmed  over  from  as  far  back  as  the  great 
Depression.  Under  the  pretense  of  creating 
a  new  and  more  efficient  functional  grouping, 
the  programs  were  lumped  together  under 
the  anthortty  of  a  new  bureaucracy,  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  although  when 
originally  proposed  In  earlier  years,  they  were 
placed  in  the  regular  Executive  departments. 
Only  one  year  after  the  passage  of  the  Act, 
the  Administration  asked  Congress  to  trans- 
fer one  of  the  programs — the  Title  I-C  College 
Work  Study  programs — back  to  the  Office  of 
Education  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  by 
President  Kennedy's  Omnibus  Education 
proposal,  on  the  grounds  that  that  was  where 
It  belonged  for  proper  Integration  Into  the 
overall  aid  to  education  program. 

The  same  correct  principle  should  be  ap- 
pUed  to  all  of  the  programs  created  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  except  for  the 
Community  Action  programs  and  VISTA 
which  would  continue  under  the  supervision 
of  OEO. 

3.  The  Headstart  program  for  preschool 
children  has  been  the  outstanding  success  of 
the  War  on  Poverty.  It  should  be  continued, 
expanded  and  strengthened,  with  special  at- 
tention given  to  the  training  of  additional 
personnel  to  ensure  high  quality  programs  In 
every  community.  1  see  no  reason  why  the 
increased  use  of  non-professional  teachers 
and  teachers  aides  should  noc  be  made;  this 
would  ease  the  personnel  shortage  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  useful  Jobs  to  women  who 
may  be  extremely  competent  in  handling 
small  children  even  though  they  do  not  hold 
college  degrees. 

4.  Effective  steps  must  be  taken  to  insulate 
the  poverty  programs  from  partisan  politics 
Last  year  the  Senate  accepted  without  dissent 
RepubUcan  amendments  to  put  local  com- 
munity action  fleld  representatives  and 
VISTA  workers  under  the  Hatch  Act,  but  ob- 
jections from  Democrats  In  the  House  forced 
deletion  of  the  provision  in  conference.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  efforts  of  House  Re- 
publicans, fortified  by  the  continual  reports 
from  a  number  of  cities  of  poUtical  Inter- 
ference with  and  control  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, have  led  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House  to  Insert  essentlaUy 
identical  provisions  In  the  blU  now  awalUne 
House  action.  "* 

8.  The  efforts  of  Ho\ise  Republicans  also 
were  rewarded  when  the  House  Committee 
added  language  to  restrict  the  present  prac- 
tice of  paying  excessively  high  salaries  to 
local  community  action  employees.  An  addi- 
tional tightening  up  Is  In  order  for  em- 
ployees of  Federally-operated  Job  Corns 
centers.  *^ 

6.  The  NaUonal  Advisory  Council  created 
by  section  605  of  the  Act  Is  so  constructed 
as  to  be  useless.  Such  a  oouncU  is  supposed 
to  provide  a  continuing,  critical  overview  of 
the  program  under  Its  Jurisdiction.  This 
particular  councU,  however,  may  act  only 
upon  the  request  of  the  DirectcH-;  unlike 
similar  councils  created  by  other  leglsUtion 
this  council  Is  "within"  the  Office  of  Eco-^ 
nomlc  Opportunity;  there  are  no  provisions 
for  clerical  or  investigatory  assistance  needed 
for  a  conscientious  appraisal  of  the  program; 
the  coimcil  has  no  obligation  to  report  Its 
findings  to  anyone  but  the  DLrect<»  of  OEO 
who  is  under  no  obligation  to  transmit  any 
such  report  to  Congress  and  the  people;  and 
to  top  It  off.  It  Is  chaired  by  the  very  bureau- 
crat whose  activities  It  Is  supposed  to  review. 

In  Its  present  form,  this  Council.  Judging 
from  Its  own  minutes,  does  nothing  more 
than  serve  as  a  public  relations  transmission 
belt  for  propagating  the  opinions  of  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  and  his  associates.  Last  year, 
RepubUcan  Senator  Wrwsrow  L.  PRotrrr  of- 
fered, and  the  Senate  passed,  an  amendment 
reconstitatlng  the  National  Advisory  Council 
to  remore  these  inftrmltles.  The  Pronty 
amendment  would  have  made  the  National 
Advisory  OouncU  a  truly  Independent  body 


for  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  poverty 
IH'ogram  and  making  findings  and  recom- 
mendations available  to  the  taxpayer  who 
is  footing  the  bill.  This  amendment  was 
unhappily  killed  In  conference  by  House 
Democrats.  It  should  be  offered  again  this 
year. 

7.  A  far  greater  effort  must  be  made  to  see 
that  the  benefits  of  the  commimlty  action 
programs  are  made  available  to  nn-al  areas 
as  well  as  to  our  big  cities.  Outside  of  sum- 
mer Headstart  programs,  only  16.-5  percent  of 
commiinlty  action  funds  obUgated  through 
March,  1966.  went  to  rural  areas,  despite  the 
fact  that  45%  of  the  nation's  poor  families 
live  In  rural  areas.  Republican  proposals  to 
earmark  some  community  action  funds  for 
use  only  in  rxiral  areas  should  be  supported. 

8.  New  Incentives  for  participation  In  the 
War  on  Poverty  by  the  States  should  be  tn- 
Itlat^a.  The  Republican  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade provisions  to  create  a  state  bonus  plan 
are  worthy  of  support. 

0.  Also  Included  In  the  Republican  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade  bill  are  provisions  to  auto- 
mate the  state  employment  services  and  to 
maintain  an  up-to-date  Job  Inventory. 
These  steps — which  have  been  urged  by  Re- 
publican Congressman  Tom  Cxtkhs  of  Mis- 
souri for  years — are  long  overdue. 

ADDrnONAL    PBOPOSAI.S    FOB    ECONOMIC 
OPPOKTONTTT 

The  recommendations  I  have  Just  made 
relate  directly  to  the  present  War  on  Pov- 
erty legislation.  Before  closing  I  should  Uke 
to  briefly  touch  on  some  other  proposals  that 
would  contribute  to  the  overall  battle  to 
guarantee  genuine  economic  opportunity  to 
all  Americans. 

First,  we  must  never  relent  In  our  efforts 
to  Improve  our  schools.  Education  Is  an  In- 
dispensable Ingredient  In  combating  pov- 
erty. Our  school  systems  should  be  strength- 
ened and  expanded  to  offer  more  In  the  way 
of  preschool  education  and  Junior  colleges. 
Some  tax  resoizrces  now  preempted  by  the 
Federal  government  should  be  returned  to 
the  States  and  local  communities  for  their 
use  In  improving  education. 

Second,  no  program  of  flghtlng  poverty 
can  be  complete  untU  it  comes  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  the  aged.  Of  great  impor- 
tance Is  maintaining  price  stabUity  In  the 
economy.  Inflation  works  Its  most  serious 
hardships  on  the  elderly  poor  Uving  on  fixed 
Incomes.  Effective  monetary  and  fiscal 
measures  to  restrain  the  alarming  price  rises 
of  the  past  year  are  long  overdue.  A  further 
liberalization  Is  also  In  order  for  the  Income 
limitation  rules  for  social  security  reclplento. 

Third,  young  men  and  women  wlUing  to 
work  their  way  through  college  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  permitting  them  a 
tax  deduction  equivalent  to  their  expenses 
for  tuition,  fees,  books,  suppUes  and  equip- 
ment. Two  years  ago  every  RepubUcan  Sen- 
ator supported  such  a  measure,  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  prevailed  on  enough  Demo- 
crats to  defeat  It,  on  a  tie  vote. 

Poiuth,  Congress  should  act  Immediately 
to  pass  the  RepubUcan  Human  Investment 
Act,  which  would  encourage  additional  Job 
training  m  private  Industry  through  a  sys- 
tem of  carefully  designed  tax  credits.  Pour 
years  ago  Congress  passed  legislation  per- 
mitting companies  to  claim  tax  credits  for 
their  Investment  In  new  equipment  and 
machinery.  A  similar  Investment  In  people 
and  their  labor  skills  Is  long  overdue. 

This  proposal  was  considered  in  depth  last 
Fall  by  the  Job  Opportunities  Task  Force  of 
the  Republican  Coordinating  Committee,  of 
which  I  was  then  Chairman,  and  we  gave  It 
our  enthusiastic  si^tport.  Our  recommenda- 
tion was  subsequently  end<vsed  by  the  full 
Coordinating  Committee,  and  ia»e  bill  ItseU 
Is  sponsored  by  every  member  of  the  Joint 
Senate-House  Republican  Leadership.  I  be- 
Uevo  aU  of  yoa  gentlemen  here  today  are 
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among  the  more  than  100  R^ubllcan  spon- 
sor* ol  the  measiire  In  this  Congress.  The 
tax  credit  approach  to  spur  addlUonal  Job 
training  has  been  endorsed  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  New  York  civil  rights  leader 
Bayard  Rustln,  as  well  as  scores  of  business 
and  union  leaders  and  manpower  experts. 
Had  CX>ngreeslonal  Democrats  and  the  John- 
son Administration  heeded  Republican  pleas 
to  act  on  this  Important  legislation  last  Fall, 
the  present  labor  skill  shortage  would  not  be 
nearly  so  severe,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  would  be  at  work  In  bettei-  and 
higher  paying  Jobs. 

FUtb,  what  remains  of  racial  dlscrliilna- 
tlon  by  labor  unions  must  be  brought  x>  an 
end.  Many  an  able  and  willing  Negro  worker 
is  unemployed  merely  because  a  union  local 
would  not  permit  him  to  become  a  member. 
I  am  glad  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  other  na- 
tional unions  are  continuing  to  work  toward 
this  goal,  but  the  rate  of  progress  must  be 
sharply  Increased. 

THS  ■OI.X  OF  THK  PRIVATS  BICTOm 

Thiis  far  Z  have  spoken  about  the  War  on 
Poverty  entirely  in  the  context  of  government 
programs  and  legislation.  I  have  purposely 
saved  until  last  some  observations  on  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  In  providing  economic 
opportunities  for  all. 

The  private  sector.  Including  profit-making 
bualneases  and  not-for-profit  associations, 
churches,  unions,  foundations  and  the  like, 
does  far  more  to  combat  poverty  In  America 
than  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  yet 
too  frequently  we  fall  to  recognize  its  great 
strength  and  even  greater  potential. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  the 
private  sector,  operating  entirely  without  gov- 
ernment assistance,  can  begin  to  make  a  real 
dent  In  the  problems  of  poverty,  health  care, 
employment,  education  and  housing. 

Two  years  ago  I  helped  organize  here  in 
Chicago  a  one-year  pilot  project  called  the 
8-R  program.  It  wa«  funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  W.  Clement  and  Jessie  V.  Stone  Founda- 
tion. Using  the  facilities  of  the  Chicago 
Boys  Clubs,  salaried  and  volunteer  teachers 
taught  basic  reading,  writing,  spelling  and 
new  math  skills  to  potential  high  school  drop 
outs  and  those  who  had  already  left  school. 
The  method  of  teaching  brought  marked  Im- 
provement by  the  end  of  the  first  8  week 
session  and  at  the  end  of  the  8  week  session 
the  average  reading  comprehension  was  In- 
creased by  one  school  year,  and  math  compre- 
hension by  V,  year.  The  length  of  the  course 
appealed  to  those  students  who  lacked  the 
motivation  to  stick  out  the  9  month  Basic 
Adult  Education  classes  offered  by  Cook 
County  Public  Aid.  The  drop-out  rate  from 
the  S-R  program  was  very  low  and  nearly  all 
adults  in  the  program  found  employment. 

At  the  same  time,  a  group  of  public  spirited 
people  who  had  helped  me  In  my  1964  cam- 
paign fof  Governor  Joined  together  to  form 
the  New  Illinois  Committee  (NICOM),  of 
which  I  have  served  as  Chairman,  and  we 
have  undertaken  a  number  of  projects  in 
the  social  service  area. 

Tlie  first  project  of  the  Committee  was  a 
Legal  Aid  Guide,  a  compUaUon  of  all  the 
legal  services  available  In  Chicago  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  their  own  attorney.  This 
guide  was  printed  and  distributed  to  600 
public  and  private  agencies  throughout  the 
city. 

The  second  project.  U  Call  for  Action,  Inc.. 
co-sponsored  by  Radio  Station  WVON  and 
NICOM.  Call  for  Action  Is  designed  to 
promote  better  cooperation  between  tenant 
and  landlord  and  to  work  for  more  effec- 
tive bousing  code  enforcement  In  the  city. 
Complaints  about  3  thousand  buildings  have 
beer.  Intensively  followed  up.  Whenever 
possible  the  landlord  is  contacted  first,  and 
26%  have  voluntarily  cooperated  by  mafc<T»g 
repairs  within  3  weeks.  But  when.  In  other 
cases.  CaU  for  Action  was  forced  to  seek 
action  by  the  city  building  depftrtoMnt.  It 


found  that  only  10%  of  the  complaints 
referred  to  the  department  were  corrected 
within  a  year;  while  the  remainder  deterio- 
rated almost  beyond  the  point  of  repair. 

This  pointed  out  how  important  It  Is  that 
private  citizens  not  abandon  all  their  respon- 
sibilities to  a  public  agency,  which  may  or 
may  not  follow  through  with  effective  action. 
While  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  In  convinc- 
ing City  Hall  that  a  thorough-going  Improve- 
ment In  the  housing  code  Inspection  and 
enforcement  system  Is  needed,  we  have,  I 
believe,  spvirred  them  toward  renewed  con- 
sideration of  constructive  Ideas. 

The  third  project  Is  the  28th  Ward  Family 
Center,  run  by  volunteers.  The  Center  pro- 
vides play  school  activities  to  100  pre-school 
children  on  Chicago's  West  side.  During  the 
summer  recess  the  Center  also  offers  medical 
and  dental  examinations,  family  planning, 
housekeeping  and  budget  counseling.  The 
Center  also  sponsors  a  choir  for  senior  citi- 
zens, and  during  the  school  year  offers  after 
school  tutoring,  modeling  and  grooming 
classes,  ballet  classes  and  recreation  facili- 
ties for  teenagers  In  the  area. 

The  Job  Opportimlty  report,  listing  Jobs  of 
varying  skills  for  both  men  and  women.  Is 
mailed  bi-weekly  to  community  organiza- 
tions In  Chicago.  This  project  has  helped 
hundreds  obtain  temporary  and  permanent 
work. 

The  Business  Assistance  Program,  started 
only  last  month.  Is  designed  to  help  small 
buslneaemen  with  specific  retailing,  produc- 
tion, marketing,  accounting,  financial  or 
other  problems.  Young  executives  devote 
free  time  to  work  directly  with  small  busi- 
nessmen who  request  assistance. 

The  New  Illinois  Committee  Is,  of  course, 
only  a  small  operation.  But  across  the  land 
thousands  of  similar  organizations  have  been 
started  to  mobilize  the  great  strength  ot  the 
independent  sector  of  the  economy  to  build 
a  better  America  for  us  all.  Just  to  mention 
a  few: 

There  Is  the  outstanding  Job  training  pro- 
gram run  by  my  good  friend  Rev.  Leon  Sul- 
livan In  Philadelphia,  called  the  Opportu- 
nities Industrialization  Center. 

There  are  the  many  programs  of  the  Board 
for  Fundamental  Education  in  Indianapolis, 
which  has  pioneered  In  such  areas  as  basic 
education  In  Industry  and  self-help  housing. 

There  Is  the  Western  Student  Movement 
In  Los  Angeles,  the  Student  Education  Corps 
at  Lansing,  Michigan,  and  the  Urban  Service 
Corps  of  Washington,  D.C.,  which  are  giving 
tutoring  to  needy  yoxing  people  and  adults 
who  seek  to  improve  their  chances  for  attain- 
ing a  better  standard  of  living. 

There  is  the  Cornerstone  Project  In  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn, 
where  young  people  from  all  over  the  country 
come  for  two  week  service-seminars  to  learn 
about  and  work  with  poor  people  from  the 
area. 

There  are  the  MIND  and  STEP  programs 
developed  and  applied  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  in  New  York. 

There  Is  the  Interracial  Council  for  Busi- 
ness Opportunity,  sponsored  In  New  York 
by  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and  the 
Urban  League,  which  seeks  to  help  Negro 
businessmen    strengthen    their    enterprises. 

There  Is  the  Revltallzatlon  Corps,  operat- 
ing to  assist  ctUturally  deprived  youths  In 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  now  in  New  York  City. 

There  are  the  truly  outstanding  efforts  of 
the  Interfalth  Interracial  Council  of  the 
Clergy  In  Philadelphia  and  the  Bicentennial 
Civic  Improvement  Association  of  St.  Louis 
in  rehabilitating  slum  buildings  and  mak- 
ing them  available  to  low  Income  families  on 
an  actual  ownership  basis. 

There  are  the  s{Hendld  programs  being  run 
by  Dr.  Larry  Cole  and  hU  co-workers  at  the 
Lower  East  Side  Action  Project  In  lower 
Manbatten.    And  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

These  •fforts,  I  think,  offer  in  the  long 
run  the  beet  hope  of  eradicating  poverty  In 


America.  The  function  of  government 
should  not  be  to  crowd  independent  ef- 
forts into  the  background,  but  to  develop 
a  genuine  working  relationship  that  lends 
them  support  and  encouragement.  In  this 
way,  the  dream  of  ending  Poverty  in  America 
can  most  effectively  be  attained. 
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Whether  present 
even  to  a  satls- 


"THE  CHALLENGES  AND  THE  OP- 
PORTUNITIES." A  PRESENTATION 
BY  ROGER  A.  FREEMAN 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Gubser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Roger  A.  Freeman,  a  noted  scholar  and 
senior  staff  member  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace 
at  Stanford  University  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  recently  delivered  an  out- 
standing paper  at  a  national  meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  in  Chicago. 
The  Philadelphia  Society  is  a  new  na- 
tional orgcuilzation  of  university-con- 
nected scholars,  and  its  president  Is  Dr. 
W.  Glenn  Campbell,  director  of  the 
Hoover  Institution. 

The  subject  of  the  society's  conference 
was  "Civil  Rights  and  Individual  Respon- 
sibilities" and  Mr.  Freeman's  presenta- 
tion is  entitled  "The  Chsdlenges  and  the 
Opportunities."  I  consider  the  factual 
data  suid  the  thoughts  expressed  In  his 
paper  to  be  worthy  of  study  by  all  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  and  I 
therefore  submit  it  herewith. 

Tax  Chaixkngbs  and  ths  OppoaruNrrixs 
(By  Roger  A.  Freeman) 

Coming  befmv  you  at  the  tall  end  of  this 
conference,  I  find  that  much  of  what  I  had 
Intended  to  say  has  already  been  said — and 
much  better  than  I  could  have  said  it.  So 
I'll  try  to  an  in  a  few  gaps,  summarize  what 
I  have  learned  and  give  you  the  conclusions 
I  would  draw. 

It  Is  apparent  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  the  most  difficult  domestic  problem  the 
United  States  has  today.  It  Is  so.  partly  be- 
cause there  are  many  factors  Involved  which 
organized  society  cannot  control  and  must 
accept  though  it  may  regret  and  try  to  ame- 
liorate them.  Partly,  because  passionately 
held  convictions  clash  so  sharply  with  each 
other  that  appeals  to  facts.  Impartial  Inquiry 
or  reason  largely  fall  on  deaf  ears  and,  more 
often  than  not,  are  futile. 

I  feel  like  the  man  who  when  asked  for 
directions  repUed.  after  considering  several 
routes,  "Mister,  you  can't  get  there  from 
here." 

But  we  are  like  a  man  hanging  by  bis 
fingers  above  an  abyss;  we  can't  give  up  be- 
cause the  alternative  is  disaster.  If  we  chart 
the  trend  of  current  developments  In  some 
of  our  major  cities,  in  many  school  systems, 
in  welfare  dependency,  crime  and  numerous 
social  Ills,  and  project  them  for  the  next  dec- 
ade or  two,  they  spell  utter  chaos.  If  we 
study  the  nature  of  widespread  luirest  and 
violence  and  watch  the  dynamite  piling  up 
In  many  locations,  we  may  conclude  that 
Watts  may  have  been  only  a  curtain  raiser 
for  Megawatts  to  come. 

The  problem  at  band  is  somewhat  like  our 
Vietnam  quandary :  none  of  us  feel  very  com- 
fortable at  having  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  men  fighting  a  protracted  war  In 
Asia's  southeast  comer.    And  many  or  most 


of  us  have   grave   doubts 

polidea  will  lead  to  victory  o»  i 

factory  compromlae.    But  wi»  know  that  we 

cant  TUB.  out — and  so  can  ohly  try  to  devise 

and  suggest  a  course  c^  action  which  Is  more 

likely  to  result  In  a  favcx'able  outcome  than 

the  present  one.  i 

If  the  problem  were  Just  ope  of  civil  rights 
It  would  be  easier  to  find  a '  basis  for  agree- 
ment, at  least  In  principle.  1l%ere  Is,  in  fact, 
large-scale  consensus  that  nqual  access  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  must 
be  assured;  the  right  to  vote  or  be  elected, 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  In  all  serv- 
ices of  government — education,  health,  wel- 
fare, recreation.  Until  not  so  long  ago  It  was 
the  "Equal  Opportunity"  banner  under  which 
the  civil  rights  forces  gathered  and  which 
bU  who  believe  in  freedom  and  Justice  had 
no  difficulty  Joining.  Now,  ifttat  some  of  the 
earlier  goals  have  largely  been  achieved,  it 
has  become  painfully  obvlotis  that  equal  op- 
portunity means  unequal  results.  So,  de- 
mands are  being  raised  for  more  than  equal 
rights — and  since  nothing  can  be  more  than 
equal,  this  means  unequal  rights,  or.  If  you 
please,  discrimination  in  reverse.  The  battle 
cry  now  is  for  preferential  ttaatment  for  one 
ethnic  group  out  of  the  man^  that  have  come 
to  this  coxintry.i  | 

The  old  truth  that  the  rlL^t  to  move  my 
fist  Is  limited  by  the  proxlnuty  of  your  chin 
seems  to  be  too  easily  forgotten  and  what 
started  as  a  movement  for  freedom  seems  to 
wind  up — as  It  so  often  did  in  hlstcny — as 
growing  coercion.  Such  action  Is  bound  to 
backfire — and  it  already  has  In  tome  cases, 
which  has  raised  the  activists'  ire  to  white 
fury.  i 

Some  observers  wonder  why  hatred  seents 
to  be  growing,  why  riots  erupt  at  a  time  when 
civil  rights  laws  are  being  passed  and  carried 
out,  when  discrimination  barriers  are  being 
broken,  when  more  Is  being  done  to  improve 
the  economic  and  social  conation  of  the  Ne- 
gro than  before.  They  seem  to  be  under  the 
misconception  that  the  turMng  from  anger 
to  violence,  from  civil  strif^  to  rebellimi.  Is 
governed  by  objectively  measurable  condi- 
tions of  well-being.  In  reality,  however,  the 
critical  factor  is  the  psychological  response 
to  the  Interpretation  of  cpbdltlons  rather 
than  the  conditions  themselves. 

What  would  you  do  If  you  i  wanted  to  Incite 
a  group  of  people  to  riot?  You  would  tell 
them  that  they  are  being  oppressed  by  evU 
men,  that  they  are  being  deprived  of  their 
natural  rtgtits,  that  they  aM  the  victims  of 
injustice  and  exploitation,  Ithat  theiz  lot  is 
worsening  and  that  there  { Is  no  hope  fpr 
them.  That  Is  almost  exactly  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  saUd  In  his  Howard 
University  speech  on  June  »,  1966.  He  told 
ths  Negroes  that  the  walls  between  them 
and  their  tormentors  are  rising  and  the  gulf 
widening,  and  that  these  are  for  the  Negro 
"a  constant  reminder  o€  oppression.  For  the 
white  they  are  a  constant  retnlnder  of  guilt.'* 
Similar  Incendiary  speeches  were  made  by 
other  officials  and  polltlcan^.  Small  wonder 
that  hatred  and  violence  art  multiplying. 

Is  It  true  that  the  wallb  are  rising  and 
the  gulf  widening,  that  the  Income  gap 
between  whites  and  Negroes  is  growing?  The 
median  cash  Income  of  Negro  families  was  re- 
ported at  eSTM  In  1964,  per  capita  Income  at 
(1168.  That  la  higher  than  personal  income 
runs  tn  all  but  3  or  4  of  the  120  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  la  6  to  15  times 
as  much  as  Income  now  averages  In  the  Con- 
go, in  Ghana  or  In  other  covintries  where  the 
Negroes  would  be  if  their  a»ce8tars  had  they 
not  been  brought  over  berfr.  But  It  equals 
only  54%  ol  the  income  of  ihe  average  white 
family.  That  does  not  mean  that  Negroes 
are  paid  loww  wage  rates  b«t  that  they  are 


more  heavily  represented  among  the  hnv- 
Bkllled,  low-wage  oooupatlona.  This  paral- 
lels the  situation  In  other  countries  where 
Negroes  Uve.>  But  those  countries  maintain 
no  such  Income  atatlatlca. 

The  lower  average  income  of  Negroes  la 
being  used  aU  over  the  world,  particularly  by 
the  Soviet  propaganda  machine,  to  denigrate 
the  Image  of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure, 
the  same  situation  in  regard  to  occupational 
distribution  exists  between  Russians  on  one 
hand  and  the  Kazakhs  and  other  orlentsil 
peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other. 
But  the  USSR  Is  smart  enough  to  publish  no 
statistics  that  would  show  this.  You  have 
to  go  to  Soviet  Central  Asia  to  see  it — and 
how  many  people  do? 

Has  the  white-Negro  inccone  gap  really 
been  widening,  sis  we  have  been  told?  The 
median  wage  and  salary  income  of  nonwhlte 
males  which  Jumped  from  41%  of  that  of 
whites  In  1940  to  61%  in  1950  has  been 
around  58%  since  1968.  To  be  sure,  for 
year-round.  fuU-time  workers  the  progress 
has  been  continuous;  Nonwhlte  earnings  as 
a  percentage  of  white  earnings  climbed  from 
45%  In  1940  to  58%  in  1950  and  66%  in  1964. 
Wliat  explains  the  discrepancy?  A  steady 
deterioration  of  the  relative  employment  pic- 
ture. The  unemployment  rate  among  non- 
whites  equalled  aa  a  percentage  of  the  white 
rate: 

Percent 

1930 —     92 

1940 118 

1950 ° 178 

1960 185 

1965 209 

Unemployment  now  equals  slightly  less 
than  4%  of  the  labor  force  among  whites,  al- 
most 8%  among  nonwhltes.  It  is  worse 
among  women  than  men,  worst  of  aU  anuxig 
teenagers.  One-fourth  of  the  nonwhlte  boys 
in  the  labor  force  and  one-third  of  the  girls 
list  themselves  as  Jobless. 

Nobody  can  claim  that  all  Job  discrimina- 
tion has  been  eradicated.  But  It  certainly 
cannot  be  said  that  It  has  been  getting  worse. 
Evidence  Is  to  the  contrary.  It  la  widely 
held  that  the  number  of  unskilled  Jobs  Is 
shrinking  and  that  Negroes  are  bit  harder 
because  they  have  fewer  skills  due  to  inade- 
quate educational  opportunities.  It  would 
probably  be  more  acctirate  to  say  that  unem- 
ployment among  low-BkUIed  persons-  is  so 
heavy  because  of  a  growing  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  productivity  and  the  wage  rates 
they  would  have  to  be  paid  under  minimum 
wage  laws  and  union  contracts,  and  because 
nonwork  pay  is  becoming  more  easily  avail- 
able and  nK>re  attractive. 

A  few  recent  reports  In  the  Neta  York 
Times  may  throw  some  light  on  this; 

"At  HARYOU  ACT  [Harlem  Youth  Act 
Program]  50  openings  for  maintenance  help- 
ers— a  euphemism  for  assistant  Janitors — 
went  begging  this  summer  because  the  kids 
didn't  want  them,  no  more  than  they  wanted 
Jobs  as  maids,  no  more  than  they  wanted  to 
pick  cotton." 

Earlier  In  the  same  article  the  author 
described  a  youth  of  23  who  left  school  at 
16,  has  worked  for  perhaps  3  of  the  past  6 
years  at  five  dlSerent  Jobs,  the  Isst  of  which 
he  lost  when  he  swore  at  a  customer  who 
didnt  tip  him.  for  delivering  the  groceries. 
He  said  he  hadn't  worked  for  nine  months 
and  would  like  a  job.  "But  man,"  he  said. 
"What  do  I  got  to  seU?    AU  I  got  is  my  hands 


'Blaborafee  rationalizatlohs  are  being  ad- 
vanced for  timaslatlng  thl*  form  ot  radam 


latopuhUepoUcy. 


>  Except  for  the  governmental  bureaucracy 
In  some  of  the  new  countries  of  Africa.  Some 
of  those  countries,  such  as  Uganda,  are  try- 
ing to  correct  the  occupational  imbslanoe  by 
excluding  Asians  (Indians  and  Pakistanis) 
from  pursuing  the  vocations  In  which  they 
have  traditionally  engaged,  and  forbidding 
non-Africans  to  own  land.  That  parallsla 
s(xn»  of  the  provisions  of  the  Nuremberg 
laws  of  1986. 


and  there's  more  hands  around  than  there  Is 
Jobs." 

(Prom  an  article  dealing  with  job  dis- 
crimination in  the  New  York  Time*  ilaga- 
sine  September  19,  1965.) 

"One  of  Mrs.  Petty's  neighbors  thinks  the 
solution  is  not  Just  Jobs  but  'good-paying 
Jobs.' 

"Last  July,  he  gave  up  an  $85-a-week  job 
as  a  tow  truck  driver  because  after  deduc- 
tions, lunch  money  and  cariare,  he  was  left 
with  $60  in  take-home  pay.  He  Is  drawing 
$56  a  week  now  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion." 

(From  an  article  "Negroes  Still  Angry  and 
Jobless  Three  Months  After  Watts  Riot,"  the 
New  York  Tivnet  Magazine  November  7, 
1966.) 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Census 
Bureau  do  not  publish  all  pertinent  statis- 
tics they  gather  and  particularly  the  detailed 
ethnic  breakdowns  of  the  1950  Census  were 
not  made  available  frwn  the  1960  Census. 
But  occasiunally  we  can  gain  an  insight  If 
an  administration  official  who  wants  to  make 
a  point  uses  some  unpublished  figures. 

In  a  speech  at  Houston  on  January  21, 
1966,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  An- 
drew F.  Brimmer'  revealed  that  the  unem- 
ployment rats  among  married  Negroes  who 
live  with  their  wives  Is  less  than  2% — the 
same  as  for  white  of  the  same  status.  That 
is  about  as  low  an  unemployment  rate  as  w« 
are  likely  to  reach  in  a  free  market  with  high 
mobility. 

This  fact  raises  any  number  of  questions. 
Is  racial  discrimination  directed  only  against 
Negroes  who  are  single  or  have  left  their 
families  but  not  against  those  who  stayed 
with  them?  Or  are  only  single  or  8ep>arated 
Negroes  undereducated  or  unskilled?  Are 
they  the  only  Negroes  who  bear  the  Indelible 
imprint  and  consequences  of  300  years  of 
slavery  and  100  years  of  oppression  and  dep- 
rivation and  lack  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties? Does  the  amazingly  low  unemployment 
rate — less  than  one  in  fifty — among  married 
Negroes  living  with  their  wives  not  suggest 
that  education,  skill,  employablllty  and  abil- 
ity to  land  and  keep  a  job  are  not  related  to 
color  of  skin  b.it  to  other  personality  traits? 
Should  It  not  cause  us  to  review  and  revise 
often  repeated  concepts  of  Negro  stereo- 
types? 

The  truth  Is  that  Negroes  are  no  more 
homogeneous  than  whites — some  are  Intel- 
ligent and  some  are  stupid,  some  are  diligent 
and  s<Mne  are  lazy,  some  conform  to  accepted 
behavior  standards  and  some  dont,  some  are 
honest  and  some  are  criminals.  The  differ- 
ences within  each  ethnic  group  are  far  wider 
than  the  statistical  variance  between  their 
averages  and  the  overlap  Is  great.  Con- 
trolled comparisons  show  that  differences  as- 
sociated with  inccane  outweigh  those  as- 
sociated with  color.  Family  structure  differs 
more  between  Income  levels  than  between 
Negro  and  white  families;  If  we  compare 
statistical  averages  of  whites  and  Negroes  In 
various  tests  or  social  characteristics,  we  find 
substantial  differences.  But  they  are  smaller 
than  between  persons  in  the  UM>er  socio-eco- 
nomic strata  and  those  at  the  lowest  strata. 

This  suggests  that  the  root  of  the  differ- 
ences may  not  He  in  color  of  skin  but  In  cer- 
tain personality  traits  which  determine  the 
socio-economic  bracket  a  person  winds  up 
In.  Therefore,  our  attention  and  our  efforts 
should  be  conreutrated  on  the  personality 
traits  which  are  connected  with  poverty  and 
social  Uls  and  not  with  race.  The  statistics 
suggest  that  those  characteristics  may  be  no 
more  equally  distributed  among  various  eth- 
nic groups  than  are  blue  eyes,  red  hair  or 
tall  build. 


•  Who  has  just  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System — the  first  Negro  on  that  body. 
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Ite  crucial  quMUon  is  now:  are  those 
traits  the  result  ot  extrinsic  or  Intrinsic 
force*,  are  they  inborn  or  are  they  acquired? 
Pew  beUeve  that  they  are  wholly  due  to 
heredity  but  many  are  impaaslonately  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  they  are  ex- 
clusively the  results  of  environmental  In- 
fluences and  that  the  suggestion  of  genetic 
causation  Is  absurd. 

I  called  the  question  crucial.  But  It  Is 
also  presently  unanswerable.  Partly  because 
no  definite  or  conclusive  proof  has  yet  been 
advanced  for  one  side  or  the  other.  Hut 
above  all,  because  emotions  so  dominate  b«- 
Uefs  In  this  field  that  a  reasonable,  ftxst- 
based.  discussion  Is  virtually  Impoeslsle. 
The  rules  of  logic  and  scientific  Inquiry, 
probability  and  proof  seem  not  to  apply  here. 
To  as  much  as  refer  to  the  possibility  of  a 
genetic  basis  for  differences  in  achievement 
or  intelligence  tests — or  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics — is  regarded  by  many 
scholars  In  the  field  not  merely  as  a  heresy 
and  absurdity  but  as  repulsive  and  indecent. 
Any  perpetrator  is  treated  with  sarcasm  and 
Invective  and  subjected  to  ostracism. 

When  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  last  year,  wrote  his  now 
famous  report  on  the  breakdown  of  the 
Negro  family — In  which  he  emphasized  the 
statistical  differences  between  white  and 
Negro  characteristics  and  was  careful  to  at- 
tribute them  to  slavery  and  discrimination — 
(a  report  that  formed  the  basis  for  President 
Johnson's  Howard  University  spwech)  he  was 
called  a  veiled  racist  and  a  fascist  by  partici- 
pants In  a  succeeding  White  House  Confer- 
ence; he  soon  resigned  to  withdraw  to  Wes- 
leyan  University. 

When  Dwlght  Ingle,  University  of  Chicago 
professor  of  physiology.  In  a  calm  and  factual 
article  in  Science,  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  October  1964  wrote  that  there  is 
no  proof  of  personality  traits  being  genetic 
or  environmental — with  a  plague  on  both, 
what  he  called  racist  and  equalitarians — he 
found  himself  attacked  in  more  than  a  dozen 
vituperative  letters  In  succeeding  Issues  of 
the  Journal.  Some  even  criticized  the  Jour- 
nal for  publishing  the  article.  It  Is  apparent 
that  In  regard  to  this  Issue  academic  free- 
dom is  Indeed  academic,  and  reserved  to  one 
side  only. 

I  have  expanded  on  this  aspect  because  I 
know  that  many  of  you  feel,  and  rightly  so, 
that  this  U  a  vital  question  which  needs  to 
be  resolved  by  study  and  broad  discussion 
among  competent  scholars.  But  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  very  reluctantly  and  re- 
gretfully, that  at  this  time  such  an  approach 
leads  us  into  a  dead  alley.  Factual  study  and 
academic  inquiry  should  by  all  means  con- 
tinue, and  I  lift  my  hat  to  any  volunteer 
martyr,  ready  and  willing  to  be  sent  to  Cov- 
entry by  the  "community  of  scholars."  The 
rest  of  us  may  take  our  clue  from  Kant:  the 
failure  of  p\ire  reason  and  the  triumph  of 
practical  reason.  Or,  If  you  please,  a  prag- 
matic approach. 

To  find  practical  solutions  we  should  first 
Identify  the  white-Negro  differences  which 
have  been  narrowing  and  those  which  have 
been  widening.  That  may  give  us  some  clues 
for  possible  action. 

The  following  data  are  not  in  absolute 
terms  but  In  terms  of  the  white-nonwhlte 
ratio:  Family  income  significantly  improved 
over  the  past  36  years,  but  has  been  stable 
for  the  past  7,  slightly  below  its  1950  ratio. 
Tor  year-round,  full-time  workers,  wage 
growth  has  been  steady  and  seems  to  con- 
tinue. The  educational  differential,  ex- 
pressed as  the  number  of  years  of  formal 
schooling,  has  dwindled  from  3.7  years  for 
the  group  which  Is  now  46-64  years  old  to 
.9  years  for  the  group  which  Is  now  1&-34 
years  old.  By  such  measurable  yardsticks  as 
teacher  qualifications  and  salaries,  building 
standards  and  per  pupil  expenditures  prog- 


ress in  nonwblte  schools  has  been  relatively 
faster  than  In  white  schools. 

The  occupational  distribution  has  vastly 
Improved.  Between  1960  and  1964  the  ntim- 
ber  of  nonwhlte  white-collar  workers  In- 
creased 4  times  faster  than  that  of  white 
white-collar  workers,  of  craftsmen  and  fore- 
men more  than  6  times  faster,  the  niimber  of 
professional  and  technical  workers  2.3  times 
faster,  of  managers,  officials  and  proprietors 
2.5  times.  But  In  unemployment,  desertion, 
illegitmacy.  welfare  dependency  and  crime 
the  white  to  nonwhlte  ratios  have  deteri- 
orated. The  nonwhlte  unemployment  rate  Is 
now  twice  that  of  whites,  the  desertion  and 
crime  rates  are  5  times,  ADC  rates  7  times 
and  illegitimate  birth  rates  8  times  higher 
among  nonwhltes  than  tunong  whites. 

How  can  we  explain  that  discrepancy  be- 
tween narrowing  gaps  and  widening  gaps? 
It  is  Ukely  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  (or 
more)  different  types  of  Negroes.  A  steadily 
expanding  middle  class  has  been  improving 
its  education,  works  hard  to  advance  in 
skilled  occupations  and  observes  the  pre- 
vailing behavior  standards,  in  the  long- 
established  tradlUon  of  mllUons  of  European 
and  Asian  immigrants  who  succeeded  in  lift- 
ing themselves  from  abject  poverty  to  re- 
spectable socio-economic  levels.  While  non- 
whlte fertlUty  rates  have  been  growing  In 
relation  to  white  fertility,  middle-class  Ne- 
groes now  average  fewer  children  than  mid- 
dle-class whites.  And  on  last  count  there 
were  over  400.000  nonwhlte  families  in  the 
$10,000  a  year  and  over  bracket. 

The  rapidly  growing  Negro  middle-  and 
upper-class — whose     ancestors     also     were 
slaves  and  victims  of  discrimination — proves 
tliat  color  of  skin  and  handicaps  that  relate 
to  it  are  no  insuperable  obstacles.    What  dis- 
tinguishes the  mlddle-claas  Negro  from  the 
pauper  or  slum  Negro  Is  not  color  but  ability 
and    effort.      And    what    distinguishes    the 
p<>uper  or  slum  Negro  from  the  white  man 
in  similar  conditions  Is  col<w  of  skin  and 
nothing  else  that  needs  to  be  considered  In 
shaping  public  policy.    This,  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  the  most  Important  consideration  to  keep 
In  mind  In  trying  to  find  a  rational  solution. 
Middle-class  Negroes  have  been — and  still 
are  being — subjected  to  worse  humiliation 
and  rebuffs  than  other  Negroes.     It  U  the 
striving    Negro,    who    like    Immigrants    of 
earlier  days  attempts  to  conform,  who  aspires 
to  move  from  the  ghetto  into  the  subvirbs 
and  too  often  Is  being  denied  access,  rejected 
for  no  reason  but  his  color.    He  had  to— and 
still  has  to — overcome  prejudice  In  regard  to 
his  competence  to  fill  technical,  professional 
and  other  skilled  Jobs.    There  has  been  far 
less  discrimination  in  regard  to  unskilled 
Jobs. 

Idlddle-clasa  Negroes  offer  the  best  hope 
for  a  peaceful  solution — and  we  must  go  out 
of  our  way  to  welcome  them — ^whlch  on  the 
whole  we  have  not  done.  But  there  are 
promising  signs:  universities  are  now  ac- 
tively trying  to  recruit  Negroes — as  are  many 
major  industrial  and  ctMnmercial  corpora- 
tions— for  a  broad  range  of  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional Jobs.  The  Negro  exiecutlve,  scien- 
tist or  secretary  are  becoming  status  symbols 
for  aspiring  companies. 

Some  may  ask:  why  worry  about  the  mid- 
dle-class Negro?  He  hasn't  been  a  problem. 
But  I  submit  that  we  can  never  sufficiently 
emphasize  and  demonstrate  for  all  the  wcwld 
to  know  what  Negroes  can  accomplish  in  this 
country  if  they  have  the  ability  and  try 
hard  enough.  What's  more,  by  not  welcom- 
ing those  who  make  a  genuine  effort,  by  de- 
nying them  housing  In  desirable  neighbor- 
hoods or  better  Jobs,  by  snubbing  them  so- 
cially, we  turn  them  into  rebels  and  drive 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  extremists  who 
seek  the  help  of  Intellectuals  to  organize 
and  lead  the  masses  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  to  violence  and  upheaval.  We  Implant 
hatred  against  the  white  man  In  them. 


Soviet  authorities  stlnte^  no  effort  to  at- 
tract to  their  banners  the  elite  of  the  Turk- 
men people  in  their  Central  Asian  colonies 
by  offering  high  honors  and  rewards  to 
Kazakhs.  ytrgbtJi,  Tajiks,  etc.  of  ability  and 
proven  loyalty.  By  winning  over  the  men 
who  otherwise  could  have  turned  Into  lead- 
ers of  resistance  or  rebellion,  the  Soviets 
succeeded  in  securing  the  formerly  trouble, 
some  southeast  corner  of  their  empire. 

What  should  be  done  about  the  "other" 
Negroes — the  poor,  the  Illiterate,  those  who 
are  beset  by  or  cause  social  ills,  the  violence- 
prone? 

Above  all.  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
four-fifths  of  the  unemployed  are  white, 
that  the  majority  of  poor— by  any  defini- 
tion— are  white,  that  whites  account  for 
half  the  Ulegltlmate  births  and  half  the 
serious  crimes.  We  must  look  on  poor  Ne- 
groes not  as  Negroes  but  as  poor,  on  Negro 
transgressors  not  as  Negroes  but  as  trans- 
gressors— no  different  from  white  poor  or 
white  trangressors.  We  must,  as  earlier  civil 
rights  leaders  demanded,  be  colorblind.  By 
dealing  with  the  problem  as  a  matter  of 
color  or  race  we  make  It  all  but  insoluble  and 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  troublemakers 
and  extremists. 

Does  this  then  mean  a  general  war  on 
poverty?     Of   course   it   does.     The   United 
States  has  long  been  engaged  In  the  most 
effective  war  on  poverty  the  world  has  ever 
seen.    We  have  changed  the  Income  distri- 
bution from  the  historic  shape  of  a  pyramid 
to  the  shape  of  a  diamond  or  pear.    But  no 
amount  of  wishful  thinking  and  no  power 
on  earth  can  alter  the  sad  fact  that  there  Is 
and  always  will  be  a  lowest  20%   and  10  T. 
and   6%    on  any  distribution  of  biological 
characteristics  or  of  personality  traits  such 
as  intelUgence,  drive,  capacity  for  seU-discl- 
pllne   and   self-denial.     Our  latter-day   al- 
chemiste  who  proniise  to  turn  Inert  material 
Into  gold  by  a  myriad  of  mysterious  processes 
of  violent  non-coordlnatlon,  can  only  succeed 
in  wasting  huge  siuns  of  money  and  keeping 
the  cauldron  boiling  and  close  to  the  explo- 
sion   point.     They   may,   as   their   spiritual 
ancestors  did,   maintain   themselves   in  af- 
fluence.   But  like  their  forebears,  they  have 
yet  to  produce  one  ounce  of  gold  that  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  by 
well  known  methods  of  mining. 

An  effective  war  on  poverty  and  related 
social  Uls  must  rest  on  two  pillars.  One,  of 
course,  is  education,  or — to  be  more  accu- 
rate— occupational  training.  In  schools  or  on 
the  Job  (possible  with  a  tax  Incentive  to  com- 
panies wUling  to  provide  on-the-job  or  ap- 
prenticeship training) . 

This  cannot  and  will  not  be  done  effectively 
as  long  as  we — as  the  only  nation  on  earth 
ever  to  try  it — keep  all  children  of  widely 
varying  ability — ranging  from  an  IQ  of  70 
and  under  to  120  and  over— In  one  school  and 
even  In  one  classroom  up  to  age  17  or  18. 
and  promote  them  annually  whether  they 
master  the  curriculum  or  not.  That  works 
an  Injustice  on  the  gifted  children  and  leaves 
those  of  limited  endowment  imprepared  to 
earn  a  Uvlng  at  the  simple  tasks  of  which 
they  would  be  capable,  U  they  were  properly 
trained.  A  division  by  type  of  school  or  by 
track  Is  necessary  at  some  point — or,  if  you 
please,  segregation,  but  not  by  color  of  skin- 
by  natural  endowment  and  aspiration. 

Suggestions  to  raise  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance age  upward,  even  as  high  as  age  21, 
have  merit — ^provided  that  exceptions  are 
made  for  those  who  hold  and  keep  a  Job  (and 
of  course  for  girls  who  marry  and  take  care 
of  a  family) .  This  could  be  a  national  service 
with  the  alternatives  of  a  school  of  some 
Itlnd.  a  Job,  the  armed  forces  or  a  service 
corps  of  the  CCC  type.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  a  youth  corps  for  young  people 
who  can't  find  other  meritorious  work  to 
keep  them  fed,  occupied  and  disciplined. 
Of  course,  a  CCC  corps  need  not  cost  #7,000 
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a  year  per  boy — which  is  t'vlce  as  much  as 
it  would  take  to  send  him  to  Harvard. 

We  should,  by  all  means,  ^  to  educate  or 
train  as  many  of  our  men  and  women  as  we 
can  for  skilled  trades.  But  for  many,  train- 
ing Is  not  the  answer — and'  they  know  It — 
they  demand  the  type  of  jo(ti  openings  they 
have  the  capacity  to  fill,  pislike  it  as  we 
may.  there  remains  a  small  percentage  of 
people  at  the  bottom  of  theibarrel  who  can- 
not compete  In  a  free  markej  iat  today's  wage 
rates.  To  them,  society  doi$  owe  a  chance 
to  a  sheltered  workshop  where  they  can  earn 
their  way  though  they  lack  a  tiarketable  skill. 
Work  relief  at  subsistence  j^ay  Is  a  poeslble 
answer.  The  Soviet  Union  HBows  no  unem- 
ployment pay,  no  public  assljtiance — ^but  pro- 
vides many  millions  of  Blmjle  Jobs  at  less- 
than-subslstence  pay.  We  ,  Americans  can 
and  should  do  better.  But  at  present  we  are 
doing  worse — by  the  people  Uffected  and  by 
society. 

The  second  pillar  without  Which  the  build- 
ing will  not  stand  is  motlvatit)n.  The  people 
we  are  dealing  with  here,  nteed  to  be  faced 
with  strong  incentives  for  bcUon — becatise 
they  have  by  nature  leas  hope  for  ever  get- 
ting a  high  reward  and  haitoor  less  fear  of 
hardships  to  which  they  aje  accustomed. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  thfe  carrot  and  the 
stick,  nor  can  the  stick  be  replaced  by  Just 
the  carrot.  The  policy  of  tna  past  30  years, 
to  Increase  workless  pay  to  ^:  point  where  it 
not  only  competes  with  potential  earnings 
but  often  exceeds  them,  and  [to  steadily  ease 
the  access  to  It  for  extende4  iperlods  or  per- 
manently. Is  the  cause  of  mainy  of  the  social 
Ills  that  beset  our  slums  aqd  their  inhabi- 
tants. To  ease  people's  lot  hjid  make  them 
more  comfortable  in  their  present  condition 
U  no  way  to  make  them  exertthelr  strongest 
efforts  to  raise  themselves.  To  put  It  In  the 
bluntest  terms:  we  must  make  them  more 
uncomfortable — but  open  tht  door  and  show 
them  the  way  to  a  better  llfej 

Except  for  the  sick.  dlsablHJ  or  aged,  and 
for  similar  Jtistiflable  or  teijporary  causes, 
periodic  Income  payments  sh^Old  be  available 
only  for  work,  no  matter  how  small  the  value 
of  the  service  that  a  recipient  of  low  intel- 
ligence can  perform.  Our  s^jtem  of  public 
assistance  and  unemployment  pay  probably 
bear  greater  responsiblUty  l<»r  our  present 
troubles  than  is  widely  realized. 

In  conclusion  then:  It  s&ic\R  to  me  that 
there  Is  no  solution  to  the  « 6inlc  minority, 
or  race,  or  color,  or  Negro  froblem  in  the 
United  States  until  we  quit  l<><)klng  at  it  and 
treating  It  as  an  ethnic  or  i  ace  or  color  or 
Negro  problem.  Civil  rights,  ^at  Is  equality 
before  the  law,  can  best  be  t  ^ured— and  be 
assured  only— if  Justice  and  public  policy 
are  colorblind.  Of  course,  tasonable  men 
can  differ  on  how  far  the  lanfr  shall  go  and 
can  go  in  assuring  one  man'^  Hghts  without 
transgressing  on  another  matfs  rights.  But 
they  can,  and  hopefully  vrtl ,  seek  compro- 
mise rather  than  retire  to  hiilexlble  stands. 

Access  to  the  voting  booth  ]  ijust  be  secured 
for  all  who  possess  the  prope-  qualifications. 
It  was  the  abuse  of  the  Uterkcy  tests  which 
led  to  federal  interference  thit  weakened  in- 
stead of  strengthening  then.  As  so  often, 
hard  cases  make  bad  law.  [tils  could  also 
come  true  in  housing  if  no  other  solution  Is 
found.  I 

To  deny  any  child  access  tlo  a  school,  or 
assign  it  to  a  school,  solely  liicause  of  race, 
U  an  infringement  of  his  civil  rflghts,  whether 
ms  skin  be  black  or  white.  .  U  neighborhood 
school  poUcy  vrith  a  flexlbU  !  allowance  for 
open  enrollment  Is  the  best  ivenue  toward 
fairness  for  all.  No  child  is  Entitled  to  sit 
next  to  a  child  of  a  parUculai  jcolor.  whether 
It  be  of  his  own  or  a  differf  at  complexion. 

The  challenge  this  country  faces  is  not  of 
a  racial  nature— though  fiercje  attempts  are 
being  made  here — as  they  weria  and  are  being 
made  in  many  foreign  lands- -to  turn  It  Into 
a  race  conflict.  The  challenge  is  of  people 
»"no  are  poor.  Ignorant,  wltlibut  jobs,  who 
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behave  badly  or  criminally  toward  them- 
selves, their  famUles,  their  neighbors  w  oth- 
ers and  toward  society.  To  know  that  some 
of  them  are  white,  black,  red  or  yellow  does 
not  help  us;  it  only  confuses  the  issue  and 
noay  make  a  peaceful  solution  well-nigh  un- 
attainable. Opportnlty  to  avoid  Increasing 
violence,  strife,  and  maybe  chaos  and  rebel- 
lion. Is  offered  by  a  public  policy  that  Is 
colorblind.    It  may  be  our  only  chance. 


THE  DEMOCRATS— THE  HIGH- 
INTEREST-RATE  PARTY 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Ctmns]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
hidden  in  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
debate  over  the  President's  recent  eco- 
nomic proposals  is  the  suggestion  to  re- 
duce or  abandon  Treasury's  sales  of  cer- 
tificates of  participation  to  the  public. 
This  measure  is  now  advanced  by  Sec- 
retary Fowler  and  others  as  a  step  toward 
improving  conditions  in  the  market  for 
money  and  credit.  Indeed  the  Secretary 
may  be  correct,  yet  underneath  this  pro- 
posal lies  a  very  tragic  story. 

When  this  measure  was  presented  to 
the  House  for  debate  last  May  it  was 
promoted  by  administration  spokesmen 
as  an  ingenious  way  to  substitute  private 
investment  for  public  debt.  Thus,  it  was 
argued,  the  public  debt  would  be  reduced 
and  at  the  same  time  employing  the  vol- 
untai-y  participation  of  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  I  regi-et  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  House  was  persuaded  by 
the  administration's  rhetoric  and  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  was  ap- 
proved. 

Other  Republicans  as  well  as  myself 
did  our  best  to  point  out  that  the  issue 
was  not  over  the  attractive  label  which 
had  been  given  this  bill,  but  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  beneath  the  label.  I 
argued  that  this  bill  was  indeed  a  sham 
as  the  intent  was  to  appear  to  not  in- 
crease interest  rates  in  marketing  Gov- 
ernment securities  when  in  fact  this  is 
exactly  what  would  occur.  I  observed 
that  there  may  be  100  votes  or  the  whole 
Democratic  Party,  may  vote  against  in- 
creasing the  interest  ceiling  on  long-term 
Government  bonds,  but  if  they  vote  for 
this  bill  they  are  just  as  surely  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  interest  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  pay,  and  it  will  be 
beyond  the  4 »i -percent  ceiling. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  today 
an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  13, 
1966.  pointing  out  again  the  tragic  chi- 
canery and  economic  results  of  the  ad- 
ministration's action. 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  1966] 
End  of  a  Fiscal  Gimmick 
The  Johnson  Administration  has  finally 
wriggled  off  the  hook  of  its  design  that  has 
put  painful  pressure  on  the  nation's  money 
markets  and  harmed  its  own  economic  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Johnson  Administration  is  not  In  fa- 
vor of  tight  and  dear  money.  But  Its  desire 
to  make  the  budget  deficit  look  smaUer  led 


It  to  forge  a  policy  that  effectively  reinforced 
the  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  stringency. 
Instead  of  winning  applause  for  fiscal  In- 
genuity from  the  flnanclal  community  the 
Treasury  has  been  attacked  for  Its  fiscal  mis- 
management In  contributing  to  the  severe 
squeeze  on  credit.  Experimentation  and  In- 
novation In  fiscal  operations  are  of  course 
sorely  needed,  but  It  Is  clear  that  the  Admin- 
istration's resort  to  this  particular  gimmick 
has  definitely  hurt,  rather  than  helped,  its 
own  cause. 

The  hook  was  In  the  form  of  sales  to  the 
public  of  special  types  of  Government  secu- 
rities, particularly  participations  in  Federal- 
owned  loans.  These  sales  were  originally 
billed  as  a  measure  of  fiscal  responsibility 
because  they  helped  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
the  Federal  budget.  But  coming  at  a  time 
when  private  demand  for  long-term  funds 
were  strong,  the  Treasury's  trips  to  market 
to  sell  its  participations  helped  to  intensify 
the  credit  squeeze  and  drove  up  Interest 
rates  to  very  high  levels. 

Now  the  Treasury  has  announced  that  It  Is 
abandoning  public  sales  of  participations 
and  will  limit  the  marketings  of  securities 
sold  by  Federal  agencies.  This  decision 
means  that  the  Treasury  will  be  stepping  up 
its  own  direct  borrowings,  which  may  pre- 
vent an  easing  of  short-term  Interest  rates: 
It  also  may  swell  the  Federal  deficit  and  force 
the  Treasury  to  go  to  Congress  with  a  re- 
quest to  raise  the  celling  on  the  national 
debt. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  admit  it  was  wrong,  especially  since 
reverting  to  its  traditional  practice  will  bring 
these  new  problems.  But  the  Treasury  has 
recognized  that  sticking  to  Its  financing  gim- 
mick to  hold  down  the  direct  Federal  deficit 
held  much  greater  risks  than  getting  rid 
of  It.  The  fact  is  that  the  sales  of  Govern- 
ment participations  have  not  only  made  in- 
terest rates  higher  than  they  would — or 
should — have  been;  they  also  proved  ex- 
tremely unsettling  to  the  market,  worsening 
an  already  turbulent  and  tense  situation. 

The  postponement  of  sales,  combined  with 
the  fiscal  proposals  made  by  President  John- 
son, have  served  to  improve  market  condi- 
tions. Even  more  Important,  the  decision  is 
a  sign  that  the  Administration  may  have 
finally  realized  that  It  cannot  really  be  fis- 
cally responsible  so  long  as  It  indulges  m 
financial   gimmickry. 


HONG     KONG     TEXTILE     EXPORTS 
NOW  UNDER  TIGHT  LID 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
26  the  pending  as?reement  between  Hong 
Kong  and  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
trol of  Hong  Kong  cotton  textile  exports 
to  the  United  States  was  signed.  Under 
it  Hong  Kong  will  regulate  its  exports 
to  the  United'  States  through  export 
quotas.  Export  quotas  differ  from  Im- 
port quotis  only  in  that  the  exporter 
controls  the  trade,  rather  than  the  Im- 
porter. The  effect  on  the  avail?bility  of 
goods  in  the  importing  country  is  the 
same  under  both  devices. 

Such  bilateral  agreements  are  per- 
mitted by  article  4  of  the  long-term 
arrangement  regarding  trade  in  cot- 
ton textiles — LTA — which  acts  as  a  flex- 
ible umbrella  for  the  quota  programs  of 
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Its  members,  each  of  which  inteiprets 
LTA  differently.  This  agreement  affect- 
ing U.S.  commerce  was  negotiated  and 
signed  by  the  United  States  under  the 
authority  of  section  204  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1956  as  amended.  Thus  this 
agreement  and  the  18  others  like  it,  and 
the  various  unilateral  quotas  the  United 
States  imposes  on  textile  imports,  as  well 
as  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  textile  pro- 
gram by  the  Interagency  Textile  Admin- 
istrative Committee — ITAC — ^Is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees.  These  com- 
mittees have  not  properly  exercised  their 
functions  of  oversight  and  have  net  re- 
viewed the  U.S.  textile  Import  program 
nor  reported  to  their  respective  bodies, 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

U.S.  bilateral  agreements  are  so  f  truc- 
tured  as  to  lock  imports  from  each  re- 
strained country  Into  a  tight  framework. 
The  following  description  In  the  August 
31  Bulletin  of  the  National  Coimcll  of 
American  Importers  demonstrates  why. 
Within  the  limitation  that  322.5  million 
square  yards  can  be  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1966,  four  groups  were  estab- 
lished: 

On  yarn,  the  limit  Is  7,338,841  equivalent 
square  yards:  on  fabrics,  the  limit  Is  126,853,- 
127  square  yards;  on  apparel,  the  limit  Is  set 
at  158,189,916  equivalent  square  yardi:;  and 
on.  made-up  goods  and  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts, the  limit  Is  30,118.116  equivalent  square 
yards.  (The  agreement  contains  conversion 
factors  for  converting  the  weight  of  such 
items  as  yams  and  apparel  into  equivalent 
square  yards.) 

Within  each  of  the  four  groups,  specific 
limits  are  set  for  many  of  the  sixty-four  cate- 
gories of  cotton  products.  For  Instance,  In 
the  fabric  group,  ginghams  under  categories 
8-e  are  limited  to  4,385,173  syd.;  sheeting 
(categories  9-10)  to  55.504.621  syd.;  twUl  and 
sateen  (categories  22-23)  to  19.400,000  syd.; 
duck  fabric  (categories  26  and  27)  to  28,000,- 

000  syd.  In  the  apparel  group,  limits  are  set 
for  shirts,  raincoats,  trousers,  blouses,  dresses, 
and  all  other  apparel.  In  the  case  of  cordu- 
roy apparel  Hong  Kong  is  required  to  limit 
them  to  7.350,000  equivalent  square  yards 
during  the  first  year.  All  the  quantities  spec- 
ified in  the  first  year  period  are  to  Increase 
by  5%  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent 
year  of  the  agreement.  Hong  Kong  is  allowed 
to  merge  related  categories,  and  to  exceed 
group  and  category  limits  by  specified  per- 
centages, provided  that  the  aggregate  total 
allowed  for  any  one-year  period  Is  not  ex- 
ceeded. 

The  Hong  Kong  businessmen  are  said 
to  feel  they  have  "done  well"  in  the  nego- 
tiations, according  to  a  report  in  the  Au- 
gust 27  New  York  Times.  This  restrictive 
trade  treaty  with  the  United  States  Is 
said  to  be  "the  biggest  and  most  impor- 
tant trade  pact  in  the  colony's  history." 

The  effects  of  the  U.S.  quota  program 
have  not  been  good.  The  United  States 
buys  more  of  Hong  Kong's  cotton  textiles 
than  any  other  nation.  Hong  Kong  Is 
now  assured  a  certain  portion  of  the 
UJ5.  cotton  textile  market  for  the  next 
4  years.  As  long  as  U.S.  demand  lasts 
Hong  Kong's  share  is  assured.  The  fact 
that  Hong  Kong  has  a  large  quota  means 
that  other  producers  have  small  shares 

01  the  U.S.  import  market  which  they 
crnnot  exceed,  even  if  they  sell  more 
cheaply  than  Hong  Kong  as  they  are  now 
beginning  to  do. 


The  long-term  cotton  textile  arrange- 
ment as  applied  by  the  United  States  is 
promoting  economic  distortions  around 
the  world,  and  this  example  is  only  one 
of  many.  As  a  U.S.  businessman  recently 
wrote  to  me: 

Quoted  items  are  now  artificially  scarce, 
and  those  VJS.  Importers  who  are  supplied  by 
quota-rich  exporters  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  present  system.  .  .  .  Foreign  govern- 
ments fear  antagonizing  the  U.S.  The  Hong 
Kong  businessman,  in  particular,  shrank 
from  the  fear  of  opposing  the  powerful  Unit- 
ed States  out  of  fear  of  being  blacklisted. 
Everywhere  I  found  a  bitter  and  cynical  atti- 
tude towards  our  country  for  its  hypocritical 
treatment  ot  a  treaty  (the  LTA)  ostensibly 
designed  to  "increase"  the  flow  of  textUe 
trade,  but  which  was  solely  used  by  the 
United  States  as  a  quota  device. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Hong  Kong 
businessmen  are  pleased  with  their  new 
quota,  which  allows  an  increase  of  all  of 
32  million  yards  over  their  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  calendar  year  1960 
of  29  million  square  yards.  This  Is  not 
much  for  an  exporter  frequently  cited  as 
one  of  the  main  threats  to  the  UJS.  tex- 
tile industry,  but  It  Is  more  than  Hong 
Kong  might  be  able  to  sell  were  it  forced 
to  compete  with  lower  cost  producers. 


BEEP  IMPORTS  AND  OTHER 
OMINOUS  DEVELOPMENTS 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recohs  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  serious 
concern  to  rural  America  Is  the  news  that 
imports  of  foreign  beef  and  veal  are  again 
entering  our  country  in  alarming  quanti- 
ties. More  than  100  million  pounds  of 
foreign  beef  and  veal  found  U.S.  mar- 
kets In  Jime  alone.  This  is  almost  double 
the  average  monthly  rate  for  such  im- 
ports In  1965.  Indeed,  rural  America 
knows  that  Increased  meat  im[>orts  mean 
displaced  markets  for  domestic  producers 
as  well  as  lower  prices. 

I  first  warned  of  the  coming  adverse 
effects  of  unwarranted  Imports  over  7 
years  ago.  and  have  continued  to  urge 
action  to  limit  foreign  agricultural  im- 
ports that  provide  direct  competition 
with  domestic  producers.  Beef  imports 
in  June,  however,  were  not  enough  to 
trigger  Imposition  of  the  meat  import 
quota  amendment. 

When  we  passed  the  meat  import  quota 
amendment  in  1964,  I  called  it  only  a 
first  step  in  restricting  Imports  of  foreign 
beef  and  other  meats.  Though  it  pre- 
scribes the  setting  of  a  quota  on  certain 
meat  Imports,  principally  beef,  the  Sec- 
cretary  of  Agriculture  has  not  been  able 
to  recommend  Presidential  imposition. 
That  is  why  I  hope  the  Secretary  will 
watch  the  Increase  in  beef  imports  more 
closely  than  ever,  so  he  will  be  prepared 
to  recommend  an  import  ceiling  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  required. 

I  also  observe  that  over  4,670  million 
poimds  of  foreign  beef  and  veal  have  been 


imported  since  1961.'  If  part  of  that 
quantity  had  instead  been  produced  by 
American  cattle  raisers,  they  would  be  in 
a  more  equitable  economic  position  today. 

Unless  the  domestic  producer  can  have 
the  assurance  of  a  favorable  market  that 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  foreign 
meat  Imports,  he  faces  the  grim  prospect 
of  a  repeat  version  of  the  1963-64  price 
debacle. 

There  are  other  ominous  developments 
for  the  farmer  with  respect  to  barley, 
turkeys,  and  wheat.  Barley  growers  are 
concerned  over  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's recent  decision  to  remove  price 
support  payments  next  year  and  permit 
unlimited  production.  The  jxjssibllity  of 
a  glutted  market  with  lower  prices  is 
most  disturbing,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Secretary  will  alter  his  decree. 

I  note,  too,  that  farm  tui^ey  prices 
have  dropped  3  cents  per  pound  since 
March.  Moreover,  the  Dep€ui;ment  of 
Agricultural  has  indicated  that  prices 
this  fall  will  drop  below's  last  fall's  re- 
turn. In  spite  of  its  present  turkey  pur- 
chasing program. 

Another  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon  is 
the  administration's  treatment  of  the 
1967  wheat  program.  As  our  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Agriculture  recently  ob- 
served, the  Department  has  quietly  an- 
nounced  that  farmers  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram will  receive  certificates  on  little 
more  than  a  third  of  their  production 
next  year.  This  compares  to  45  percent 
of  this  year's  crop.  So  if  Increased  pro- 
duction causes  market  prices  to  fall  next 
year,  wheat  producers  will  receive  a  low- 
er blend  price  per  bushel  than  they  could 
have  under  similar  circumstances  this 
year. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  continued  pur- 
poses of  the  task  force  to  analyze  the 
farm  scene,  both  national  and  Intema- 
tlonal.  and  pinpoint  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  administration  policies 
and  decisions  that  affect  American 
agriculture. 

BILL  TO  DEDUCT  EXPENSES  IN- 
CURRED BY  TEACHERS  TO  FUR- 
THER THE3R  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rxid]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqxiest  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  permit  teachers  to  count  as  de- 
ductions from  their  Federal  Income  tax 
expenses  incurred  in  course  work  or  edu- 
cational travel  to  improve  their  com- 
petency In  their  profession. 

The  passage  of  my  bill,  and  others 
like  it,  would  have  the  effect  of  reinstat- 
ing an  Internal  Revenue  policy  that. 
from  1958  to  July  7  of  this  year,  permitted 
teachers  to  make  such  deductions.  Pro- 
posed IRS  regulations  that  will  go  into 
effect  next  January  would  no  longer  per- 
mit this  deduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  news  reports  just  last 
week    as    schools    opened    aroimd   the 
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country  Indicated  that  |there  will  be  a 
serious  shortage  of  teasers  in  many 
communities  this  fall,  "rhe  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Educajtlon  Act,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  the  other  edu- 
cational assistance  measures  that  this 
Congress  has  enacted  al)  require  as  the 
backbone  of  the  theiil  success  good 
teachers  In  increased  numbers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  expandibg  classrooms. 
But  sheer  numbers  dcT  not  Indicate 
that  the  greatest  need  of I4II  is  for  highly 
trained  teachers  who  will  concentrate 
on  teaching  and  on  theat  students.  A 
32-State  survey  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  1964-6&  indicated  that 
only  65.8  percent  of  the  teachers  had 
bachelor's  degrees  and  ottly  18.3  percent 
had  master's  degrees. 

An  incentive  such  as  Continuation  of 
the  tax  relief  that  my  bill  would  provide 
will  do  much  to  encourage  our  teachers 
to  refresh  theli-  skills,  to  <^tch  up  on  new 
methods  and  techniques,  land  to  increase 
their  understanding  of  I  their  children 
and  their  subjects.  | 

Good  teachers  are  one  M  this  Nation's 
most  important  needs  in  lorder  to  attain 
educational  excellence.  The  Congress 
must  do  what  it  can  tj>i  strongly  en- 
courage those  in  the  teaching  profession, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  prompt  action 
wiU  be  forthcoming  on  t^s  legislation. 
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RIGHTS  FOR  THE  PI 
ARTS 


FORMING 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  'Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.jREn)]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thli  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extriheous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tembore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  tjf  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
section  8(f)  of  the  NatlonW  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  give  employees  and  per- 
formers in  the  performing  arts  rights 
similar  to  those  given  by  ihat  section  to 
employers  and  employee^  in  the  con- 
struction Industry.  ] 

In  1959.  the  Congress  folmd  that  there 
are  some  industries  in  wWch  the  labor 
force  is  so  transient  on  a  ij)artlcular  job 
that  the  ordinary  delays  inherent  in  col- 
lective bargaining  might  liake  labor  ne- 
gotiations practically  Imiossible.  This 
s  especially  the  case  in  thb  construction 
industry.  Accordingly,  ibe  Congress 
permitted  construction  unions  and  com- 
panies to  sign  contracts  bdore  a  partic- 
ular job  got  underway  soltthat  the  con- 
tractor would  know  his  codtB  in  advance 
the  union  would  feel  secur^  in  its  job  and 
work  stoppages  could  be  avoided. 

My  bill  would  make  this- provision  ap- 
plicable to  the  theater  where  the  same 
conditions  prevail— theatrical  produc- 
tions often  last  no  longer  than  construc- 
tion jobs  and  a  strike  on  opening  night 
would  be  harmful  to  the  public  as  well  as 
performers  and  producers. , 

Therefore,  this  legislation  would  per- 
mit unions  and  employer*  in  the  per- 
lormlng  arts,  as  construction  unions  and 
contractors  now  lawfully  niay  under  sec- 
uon  8(f),  first,  to  sign  "prehire  agree- 


ments," which  may  become  effective  be- 
fore a  representative  number  of  employ- 
ees has  been  hired,  and  second,  to  in- 
clude In  such  agreements  union  shop 
provisions  effective  after  7  days  of  em- 
ployment, in  contrast  to  the  30-day 
union  shop  contract  customary  in  other 
industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  give  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  the  performing 
arts  that  authority  which  is  essential  to 
the  efficient  and  fair  conduct  of  their 
business.  In  my  judgment,  this  meas- 
ure is  in  the  public  interest  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act 
promptly. 


WORDS  WELL  SPOKEN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  recent  address  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  President 
Johnson  addressed  himself  to  that  large 
segment  of  the  American  public  which 
has  never  known  poverty  or  discrim- 
ination. 

He  asked  it,  in  the  words  of  the 
Trenton  Evening  Times,  "to  understand 
the  pressures  that  seethe  in  the  ghettos 
and  to  understand  why  this  country's 
commitment  must  be  to  give  every  man 
'the  right  to  live  in  a  decent  environ- 
ment to  acquire  the  skills  that  useful 
work  requires  to  secure  and  hold  a  job 
despite  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  region 
of  his  birth  or  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.' " 

Just  as  he  acknowledged  the  griev- 
ances of  those  who  live  in  the  ghettos  and 
and  their  right  to  protest,  according  to 
the  times,  the  President  declared  that 
"they  have  the  responsibility  not  to  In- 
jure the  person  or  the  property  of  others 
in  making  that  protest." 

In  speaking  of  the  "real  opportunities 
made  for  Negro  Americans  and  other 
minorities,"  the  Evening  Times  declares 
that  "No  President  since  Lincoln  has 
done  more  to  loosen  the  chains  of  racial 
discrimination  than  the  Texan  who  now 
occupies  the  White  House." 

I  believe  others  will  find  this  editorial 
to  be  of  great  interest,  and  I  place  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(Prom   the   Evening   Times,   Trenton,   NJ., 
Aug.  22,  1966] 
Wise  Counsel 
No  President  since  Lincoln  has  done  more 
to  loosen  the  chains  of  racial  discrimination 
than  the  Texan  who  now  occupies  the  White 
House;  and  so  Negroes  who  may  be  tempted 
to  march  to  a  more  radical  drummer  should 
not  lightly  dismiss  the  eloquent  counsel  he 
offered  them  Saturday  from  the  dais  of  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  recent  riots  In  the 
cities  he  spoke  of  men's  rights,  but  he  spoke 
also  of  men's  responsibilities  .  .  .  that  "fab- 
ric of  responsibility  woven  between  man  and 
man"  which  must  remain  Intact  if  our  soci- 
ety u  to  maintain  itself  or  guarantee  Justice 
and  fairness  to  any  individual. 


We  have  begim  to  act  at  last.  President 
Johnson  said,  to  open  real  opportunities  for 
Negro  Americans  and  other  minorities  and 
help  them  move  to  achieve  those  opportu- 
nities; and  we  shall  mtUtiply  and  enlarge  our 
efforts. 

"Yet,  I  warn  you,  they  can  succeed  only  in 
conditions  of  civil  peace,  and  civil  peace  can 
exist  only  when  all  men,  Negro  and  white 
alike,  are  as  dedicated  to  satisfying  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  they  are  dedicated  to  secur- 
ing their  rights,"  he  said.  "For  we  are  aU. 
after  aU,  one  nation.  It  is  our  destiny  to 
succeed  or  to  fail  as  a  single  people,  and  not 
as  separate  races." 

The  ghetto  dwellers  have  grievances  in- 
deed, the  President  said,  and  they  have  every 
right  as  Americans  to  protest,  "but  they  alsd 
have  the  responsibility  not  to  Injiu-e  the  per- 
son or  the  property  of  others  in  making  that 
protest.  ... 

"The  Molotov  cocktail  destroys  far  more 
than  the  police  car  or  the  pawn  shop:  It 
destroys  the  basis  for  civil  peace  and  the 
basis  for  social  progress.  The  poor  suffer 
twice  at  the  rioters'  hands.  First,  when  his 
destructive  fury  scars  their  neighborhoods; 
and  second,  when  the  atmosphere  of  accom- 
modation and  consent  Is  changed  to  one  of 
hostility  and  resentment." 

But  the  President  also  called  on  the  more 
fortunate  Americans,  those  not  tormented 
by  poverty  or  discrimination,  to  understand 
the  pressures  that  seethe  in  the  ghettos  and 
to  understand  why  America's  commitment 
must  be  to  give  every  man  "the  right  to 
live  in  a  decent  environment  ...  to  acquire 
the  skills  that  useful  work  requires  ...  to 
secure  and  hold  a  Job  despite  the  color  of  his 
skin  or  the  region  of  his  birth  or  the  reli- 
gion of  his  fathers." 

Hopefully,  his  words  wUl  fall  on  ears  that 
hear. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS TO  COMBAT  INFLATION- 
ARY TRENDS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  a  prudent  but 
effective  program  to  halt  the  inroads  of 
inflation  on  the  strength  of  oiu-  economy. 
We  have  all  recognized  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  imbalances  he  cited. 
If  unchecked,  they  could  lead  to  serious 
inflationary  damage  to  our  people.  But 
he  has  reminded  us  also  of  the  basic 
strength  and  growth  of  our  economy. 

It  is  strong,  and  growing,  in  produc- 
tion levels,  in  business  profits,  in  employ- 
ment and  in  the  spendable  Income  of  our 
people.  We  are  prosperous,  as  a  nation 
and  a  people,  beyond  the  levels  of  any 
prior  period  in  our  history.  Neverthe- 
less, within  our  prosperity,  imbalances 
have  developed.  All  of  us  have  seen 
them  in  recent  weeks — rishig  prices,  un- 
equal wage  increases,  the  unfair  impact 
of  a  credit  squeeze  on  small  businesses 
and  home  buyers. 

The  President's  program  represents.  I 
believe,  an  effective,  calm  approach  to 
the  complex  causes  and  effects  of  Im- 
balance in  the  economy. 
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Legislation  Is  needed  to  defer  for  a 
brief  period  the  bonxis  incentives  the  tax 
laws  now  provide  for  plant  and  construc- 
tion expansion,  but  the  recovery  of  In- 
vestment through  normal  depreciation 
will  be  unaffected. 

Pressure  must  be  taken  off  interest 
rates  and  the  supply  of  credit.  The 
Treasury  will  exercise  restraint  in  mar- 
keting securities,  and  we  shall  have  to 
legislate  restraint  by  the  lending  institu- 
tions in  their  competition  for  the  avail- 
able supply  of  money. 

However,  we  cannot  do  the  whole  Job 
within  the  Government,  even  with  tliese 
executive  and  legislative  actions,  unless 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  co- 
operates. This  means  voluntary  re- 
straint by  lenders  in  extending  credit,  by 
manufacturers  In  pricing,  and  by  liibor 
in  its  wage  demands. 

This  is  a  program  for  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  a  free  economy.  It  can 
be  successful — and  the  dark  specter  of 
Government  economic  controls  can  be 
banished — only  with  the  cooperation  of 
all  concerned.  The  President  has  shown 
us  the  way.  Let  us  respond  promptly 
and  vigorously. 


September  13,  190^ 


MISPLACED  CRITICISM  OP  THE  JOB 
CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job 
Corps  program  has  been  criticized  and 
vilified  by  many  people  who  obviously 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  really  find 
out  about  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  story  which 
Illustrates  what  Job  Corps  Is  all  about. 

A  little  more  than  a  yesu-  ago,  Eddie 
Chock.  1  of  11  children  living  in  Kappa 
on  the  Island  of  Maul  in  Hawaii,  was  out 
of  work  and  his  prospects  of  finding  work 
were  poor.  Even  though  Eddie  had 
graduated  from  high  school,  he  did  not 
have  the  education  or  work  skills  which 
would  help  him  get  or  hold  a  Job. 

He  entered  Job  Corps  on  June  15, 1965, 
Just  2  weeks  before  his  22d  birthday. 

While  Eddie  was  making  his  way  from 
Hawaii,  a  similar  story  was  unfolding 
5,000  miles  to  the  east  in  Augusta,  Maine. 
There  Romeo  Beland.  20  years  old,  a 
seventh-grade  dropout,  went  from  one 
Job  to  another,  never  making  more  than 
65  cents  an  hour.  Finally,  he  came  into 
Job  Corps  on  June  22, 1965. 

Eddie,  the  Hawaiian  boy,  was  sent  to 
the  Alder  Springs  Conservation  Center  in 
California— this  was  before  we  had  a 
conservation  center  in  Hawaii.  After  2 
months  there,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
large  Gary  Center  near  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
where  he  studied  to  be  a  draftsman. 
Because  of  his  excellent  educational 
progress  and  leadership  qualities,  he  was 
selected  for  the  Capitol  project — the 
special  Job  Corps  Inservlce  training 
program  here  In  Washington. 


IVMneo,  who  comes  from  a  French- 
speaking  family,  was  sent  to  the  Cass 
Conservation  Center  in  Arkansas  where 
he  learned  quickly,  becoming  an  assist- 
ant to  the  reading  Instructor,  and  ex- 
hibited such  leadership  that  he  was 
named  an  assistant  work  leader  and 
dormitory  president.  He,  too,  was 
selected  for  the  Capitol  project. 

Eddie  and  Romeo  met  here  at  the 
Capitol  project  and  both  were  assigned 
to  work  In  the  data  processing  center  of 
OEO.  They  spent  6  hours  a  day  working 
and  2  hours  in  furthering  their  educa- 
tion. Both  quickly  showed  ability  in 
data  processing,  often  spent  their  free 
time  on  the  job,  and  became  fast  friends. 

On  August  22  came  the  payoff,  both 
for  Eddie  and  Romeo  and  for  Job  Corps' 
investment  in  them.  They  started  work 
as  computer  console  operators  for  Tele- 
computing Services,  Inc.,  which  has  a 
contract  at  the  Ooddard  Space  Flight 
Center.  Eddie  and  Romeo  have  signed 
3 -year  contracts  with  the  firm  at  a 
minimum  of  $6,000  a  year. 

This,  then,  I  submit  is  what  Job  Corps 
is  all  about. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  young  men 
and  women  in  the  program  will  make  the 
dramatic  transformation  that  Eddie  and 
Romeo  have.  However,  many  thousands 
will  be  transformed  from  unemployed  or 
underemployed  burdens  on  society  to 
working,  taxpaying  citizens. 

As  of  last  week — September  5 — Job 
Corps  had  graduated  10,076  young  men 
and  women — 9,348  and  728.  It  takes 
about  3  months  for  the  placement  of 
graduates,  with  half  being  placed  in  the 
first  month  after  graduation.  Thus,  as 
of  the  same  time,  there  were  4,279  certi- 
fied placements,  with  3,008  or  70  percent 
in  jobs,  886  or  21  percent  going  into  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  385  or  9  percent  go- 
ing to  school. 

In  addition  to  these  young  people, 
there  were  on  that  date  28,335  young  men 
and  women  in  Job  Corps — 12,468  in  8 
men's  urban  centers.  3,255  young  women 
in  10  centers,  12,193  In  83  conservation 
centers,  30  in  the  Capitol  project — and 
this  is  being  expanded  to  50  men  and  50 
women — and  389  in  four  State-related 
centers. 

With  regard  to  that  group  of  State- 
related  centers,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
note  that  one  of  them  Is  the  Koko  Head 
Center  In  Hawaii,  which  now  has  91 
young  men  and  will  have  225  young  men 
in  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  which  Job 
Corps  is  doing  with  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  is  exceedingly  valuable 
and  the  reclamation  of  human  resources 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Johnson  made  a  deep 


commitment  to  education  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  last  year,  noting  in 
particular  four  major  tasks  confronting 
our  Nation:  First,  to  bring  better  edu- 
cation to  the  millions  of  disadvantaged 
youth  who  are  the  most  in  need;  second, 
to  put  the  best  educational  ideas  and 
equipment  within  the  reach  of  all  stu- 
dents; third,  to  advance  the  technology 
of  teaching  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers; and  fourth,  to  provide  Incentives 
for  those  who  wish  to  learn  at  every 
stage  along  the  road  to  learning.  The 
89th  Congress,  currently  in  session,  hats 
made  tremendous  strides  toward  ad- 
vancing these  goals. 

Until  recently  there  had  seemed  little 
hope  for  substantial  Federal  aid  to  the 
Nation's  schools.  With  the  advent  of 
the  1960's,  however.  President  Kennedy 
inspired  individual  citizens,  churches, 
and  civic  organizations  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  education. 
The  88th  Congress,  in  session  from  1963 
to  1964,  earned  the  name  of  the  "Edu- 
cation Congress"  by  enacting  into  law 
most  of  President  Kennedy's  broad  1963 
program.  Nonetheless,  two  significant 
portions — provisions  for  general  public 
school  aid  and  a  program  of  federally 
insured  loans  or  Federal  scholarships  for 
undergraduates — had  died,  tangled  in 
the  web  of  controversy  over  Federal  aid 
to  parochial  schools.  Last  year  serious 
opposition  to  these  proposals  was  avoid- 
ed by  offering  nonpublic  schools  some 
participation  in  the  proposed  program 
and  directing  the  benefits  to  children 
and  teachers  of  those  schools  rather 
than  to  the  schools  themselves.  Aid  to 
education  was  also  tied  into  the  broad 
package  of  programs  designed  to  wage 
war  on  poverty.  Yet,  although  the  leg- 
islation was  aimed  primarily  at  aiding 
educationally  deprived  children  from 
low-income  families.  It  authorized 
grants  to  school  districts  in  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  Nation's  coun- 
Ues. 

Introduced  In  the  first  weeks  of  the 
89th  Congress  last  year,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  repre- 
sents the  greatest  legislative  commitment 
to  the  Improvement  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  ever  made  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
26,  1965,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  263  to  153, 
after  serious  and  careful  consideration 
in  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  strenuous  debate  on  the  House 
floor.  Authorizing  a  total  expenditure 
of  $1.33  billion  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  proposal  as  passed  included  a 
number  of  programs  especially  c<Hicemed 
with  breaking  the  link  between  poverty 
and  low  education  achievement.  On 
April  9  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
decisive  vote  of  73  to  18,  marking  the 
first  time  Congress  had  ever  approved  a 
bill  which  in  effect  authorized  funds  for 
general  use  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  Two  days  later,  in  front  of 
his  first  schoolteacher,  the  President 
signed  it  into  law  at  the  old  "Jimction" 
school  near  Johnson  City.  Tex. 

The  act  is  made  up  of  five  parts,  each 
aimed  at  overcoming  a  major  weakness 
in  our  schools.  The  principle  portion, 
title  I,  authorizes  a  3-year  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  be  allotted 
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children  from  familliife  with  annual 
incomes  under  $2,000  oij  on  relief.  In 
our  own  Second  Congressional  District, 
$1,905,8G9  in  Federal  f  urn  Is  was  provided 
for  these  programs  during  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  grants  are  rot  marked  for 
use  in  specific  progiams  nut  may  be  used 
in  any  way  decided  upott  by  the  local 
school  districts  to  meet  tbe  special  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children,  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  State  and  Federal 
education  agencies.  Futds  may  cover 
increasing  the  number  of  teachers  to 
reduce  class  size;  purchasing  supplemen- 
tary teaching  materlate;  cooperative 
parent-teacher  progranu  to  Improve 
understanding  and  enlist  early  support 
for  the  school's  programg;  special  atten- 
tion to  spotting  and  retsiiWng  potential 
dropouts;  adequate  meate  for  malnour- 
ished children;  remedial  itading  classes; 
cultural  activities;  pupil  health  services; 
and  many  other  projectsl  A  bill  to  ex- 
tend this  program  further!  was  introduced 
in  the  current  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress.  I 

This  same  title  also  ext^hds  for  2  years 
the  provisions  of  a  law  unkjer  which  local 
school  agencies  in  "fedeitally  Impacted" 
areas,  those  burdened  by  |tlie  presence  of 
Federal  installations,  receive  grants  for 
school  operation  and  maintenance.  Al- 
most $1  million  went  into  our  own  dis- 
trict in  the  last  year  for  these  purposes. 
Relief  Is  provided  in  proibrtion  both  to 
the  number  of  extra  children  brought 
into  an  area  by  Federal  imtallations  and 
to  the  reduced  tax  income  resulting  from 
Federal  purchase  of  land. 

In  its  second  title,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  recognizes  that, 
at  all  levels  of  education,  teaching  pro- 
grams have  become  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  effective  school  library 
materials  and  services,  hikh  quality,  up- 
to-date  textbooks,  and  aVariety  of  other 
instructional  resources.  4I!  seeks  to  alter 
the  fact  that  in  previous  years  almost  70 
percent  of  the  public  elementary  schools 
and  56  percent  of  the  prlvjate  elementary 
schools  were  without  school  libraries,  and 
thus  authorizes  a  5-year  program  of 
grants  to  State  educationial  agencies  for 
use  In  purchasing  textbooks,  library  re- 
sources, and  other  printecj  and  published 
materials  for  the  State's  ^lementary  and 
secondary  schools.  For  iliie  first  year, 
$100  million  was  authorized  to  the  States 
under  this  title.  Parenthetically,  it 
should  be  noted  that  educfitlonal  services 
are  not  limited  by  age,  and  this  year  the 
Congress  extended  the  Library  Services 
Act  which  is  playing  a  | major  role  in 
keeping  coimty  libraries  ^pen. 

Title  m  of  the  new  legislation  provides 
funds  for  local  educational  agencies  to 
participate  actively  in  educational  inno- 
vations. It  is  concerned  directly  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  geti  new  curricu- 
lum developments,  new 
techniques  of  instruction  j 
flcient  organizational  ai 
our  education  system,  and  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  more  than  $130,000  in  Federal 
funds  was  spent  in  our  dittrlct  for  these 
purposes.  As  In  title  I,  there  is  no  strict 
roster  of  programs  for  which  funds  may 
be  used.  Colleges  and  uriiversities.  mu- 
seums and  libraries,  StaJte  and  local 
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school  agencies,  and  individuals  versed 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  may  all  con- 
tribute to  the  planning  and  execution  of 
these  title  m  programs.  Live  theater, 
concerts,  mobile  art  museums  and  dem- 
onstration schools  that  provide  new  ways 
of  teaching,  and  services  for  children  not 
reached  by  existing  school  programs  are 
all  underway. 

The  fourth  title  amends  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  of  1954  to  Increase 
the  amoimt  of  Federal  assistance  for 
educational  reser.rch  purposes  and 
makes  available,  for  the  first  time,  funds 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
number  of  national  and  regional  labora- 
tories for  educational  research  'and 
training.  The  fifth  and  final  substan- 
tive title  of  the  act  provides  for  a  5-year 
grant  program  to  stimulate  and  assist 
States  In  strengthening  State  educational 
needs.  Basic  grants  may  be  used  by  a 
State  agency  for  educational  planning  on 
a  statewide  basis,  improving  the  collec- 
tion and  use  of  educational  statistics  and 
data,  and  strengthening  teacher  train- 
ing. In  addition,  special  funds  may  be 
used  for  experimental  projects  or  special 
services  Intended  to  solve  problems  com- 
mon to  the  educational  agencies  of  all 
or  several  States. 

The  last  title  of  the  act  prohibits 
Federal  control  over  educational  pro- 
grams, curriculum,  administration,  per- 
sonnel, or  selection  of  textbooks  or  other 
teaching  tools.  It  further  specifies  that 
no  payments  under  the  act  may  be  used 
for  religious  worship  or  instruction. 

As  a  companion  measure  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  has  been 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress.  The  act, 
signed  by  President  Johnson  at  South- 
west Texas  State  College  on  November 
8,  1965,  consists  of  seven  titles  designed 
to  strengthen  the  educational  resources 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  students  in 
postsecondary  and  higher  education. 
Close  to  $iy2  million  In  Federal  moneys 
flowed  into  our  district  last  year  under 
this  act. 

Included  in  its  first  provisions  are 
grants  for  community  service  and  con- 
tinuing education  programs,  with  the  in- 
tent of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
colleges  and  universities  as  agents  for 
the  solution  of  community  problems  such 
as  housing,  poverty,  recreation,  health, 
transportation,  and  land  use.  The  act 
Also  provides  grants  to  enable  college 
and  university  libraries  to  acquhe  ma- 
terials, train  librariaxis,  and  support  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects.  It 
fuither  aims  to  upgrade  the  academic 
standards  of  developing  institutions  by 
authorizing  grants  for  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  such  Institutions 
and  other  universities,  colleges,  and  busi- 
ness groups.  Grants  may  be  used  for 
projects  such  as  faculty  and  student 
exchanges,  visiting  scholars,  faculty  and 
administration  improvement  programs, 
and  joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  libraries 
and  laboratories.  In  the  same  title  a 
national  teaching  fellowship  program  is 
established  to  encourage  qualified  grad- 
uate students  and  junior  faculty  mem- 
bers of  major  institutions,  colleges,  and 


imlversltles  to  teach  at  developing  Insti- 
tutions. 

Almost  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars flowed  into  our  district  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  under  student  assistance 
provisions  of  the  act.  Educational  op- 
porttmity  grants  are  provided  for  stu- 
dents of  academic  promise  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  financially  able  to  pursue  a 
college  education.  Students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  may  also  ob- 
tain assistance  through  a  subsidized  low- 
interest  Insured  loan  program,  operating 
through  State  and  local  institutions 
wherever  possible.  Or  assistance  may 
take  the  form  of  work-study  programs, 
the  size  and  scope  of  which  were  expand- 
ed under  this  new  law.  Defense  educa- 
tional activities  under  the  National  De- 
fense Act  were  also  expanded  and 
amended. 

A  National  Teacher  Corps  to  Improve 
school  education  In  slums  and  other  Im- 
poverished areas  has  been  established  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  In  an  effort  to 
provide  more  teachers  for  slum  areas. 
This  wais  a  new  proposal  in  which  experi- 
enced teachers  and  teacher-interns 
would  teach  In  areas  having  high  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families. 
Funds  were  appropriated  to  the  Teacher 
Corps  for  the  first  time  in  a  law  passed 
by  the  Congress  this  year.  Along  these 
same  lines,  provisions  were  made  for  a 
program  of  teacher  fellowships;  and,  in 
addition,  grants  are  made  available  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to.  pur- 
chase closed-circuit  television,  laboratory 
and  other  special  mstructional  equip- 
ment, and  for  the  operation  of  training 
institutes  for  educational  media  special- 
ists. Finally,  the  act  Increased  grants 
for  the  construction  of  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate academic  facilities,  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  and  making  certain 
other  changes.  Under  this  act  Shasta 
College  was  given  a  grant  of  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  fiscal  1966. 

Passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
marked  the  culmination  of  an  unprece- 
dented legisltLtive  dedication  to  the  goal 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Earlier  in  the  session  a  niunber 
of  smaller  though  no  less  significant 
education  acts  had  been  passed,  amend- 
ing and  expanding  existing  programs. 
Extensive  provisions  were  made  for  med- 
ical and  other  health  education  assist- 
ance. Amendments  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  extend- 
ed training  programs  authorized  under 
the  act  for  3  additiontd  years.  In- 
creased benefits  to  trainees,  and  expand- 
ed participation  In  training  programs  to 
include  private  Institutions  which  pro- 
vide resources  not  available  through 
public  institutions.  Amendments  to  an- 
other law  enabled  over  $200,000  in  Fed- 
eral funds  to  flow  into  local  school  agen- 
cies in  the  form  of  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  in  the  dis- 
trict, principally  to  replace  facilities  de- 
stroyed or  severely  damaged  by  major 
disasters.  Indeed,  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  a  total  sum  of  over  $4,653,000  had 
been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  various  educational  activities  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District. 
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Nonetheless,  an  active  Congress,  alert 
to  the  constant  needs  of  tuivanclng  and 
Improving  our  educational  system,  con- 
tinued again  this  year  to  add  to  and  ex- 
pand existing  educational  programs. 
Under  a  new  law  Congress  extended  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  of 
1964  for  5  years.  Another  act  passed 
during  this  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress makes  possible  the  leasing  of  Fed- 
eral public  lands  to  local  governments 
for  up  to  25  years  for  schools  or  recrea- 
tional sites.  Passed  by  the  House  was  a 
bill  to  establish  and  support  centers  for 
advanced  international  research  and 
study,  and  for  language  centers.  A  bill 
was  Introduced  to  meet  the  problem  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  an- 
other one  aimed  to  help  finance  sabbati- 
cal leave  for  15,000  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  per  year  for  study 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  teaching.  Also 
psissed  by  the  House  and  awaiting  Sen- 
ate action  was  a  bill  further  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  authorizing  grants  and 
loans  for  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities and  additional  fimds  imder  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  for  stu- 
dent scholarships. 

Signs  of  hope  for  oiu:  schools  are  strik- 
ingly visible  in  the  ferment  and  change 
taking  place  in  our  educational  efforts. 
President  Johnson  had  announced  early 
in  1965  that  his  intentions  concerning 
education  embraced  three  "T's."  supple- 
menting the  traditional  commitment  to 
the  three  "R's":  teachers  who  are  superi- 
or, techniques  of  instruction  that  are 
modem,  and  thinking  about  education 
which  places  it  first  in  all  our  plans  and 
hopes.    He  stated: 

Nothing  matters  more  to  the  f  ut\ire  of  our 
country — not  military  preparedness — for 
armed  mlgbt  Is  worthless  If  we  lack  the  brain 
power  to  build  a  world  of  peace:  not  our 
productive  economy — for  we  cannot  sustain 
growth  without  trained  manpower:  not  our 
democratic  system  of  government — for  free- 
dom Is  fragile  If  citizens  are  Ignorant. 

The  acts  passed  by  the  89th  Congress 
go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  these 
ends  and  making  our  whole  population 
an  educated,  alert  one,  assuring  freedom 
for  each  individual  and  for  our  Nation. 


FIGHTING  THE  PRESSURES  OP 
INFLATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoro  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  call- 
ix\g  upon  the  Congress  and  upon  the 
leaders  In  business  and  labor  to  help 
fight  the  inflationary  pressures  which 
threaten  our  economy  and  burden  our 
people.  President  Johnson  has  offered  us 
a  plan  that  Is  both  sound  and  compas- 
sionate. 

I  fully  support  this  decisive  call  to 
action,  and  I  tun  confident  that  mj  col- 


leagues In  the  Congress  and  Americans 
everywhere  will  support  this  vital  effort. 

Today,  we  have  a  strong  Nation — 
today,  we  have  a  strong  economy.  The 
overall  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  past  5  years  is  unparalleled  in 
recent  history.  A  continued  prosperity 
will  provide  continued  hope  to  the  young 
and  security  to  the  old. 

Yet,  while  we  can  point  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  past  5  years  in  production. 
Increased  spendable  income.  Job  crea- 
tion and  reduced  imemployment,  we 
must  fully  recognize  that  to  preserve 
these  achievements  and  surpass  them,  we 
must  insure  that  our  economy  maintains 
its  proper  balance. 

Today,  however,  that  balance  is 
threatened. 

President  Johnson  has  brought  forth 
a  four-point  program  calling  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  low-priority  Federal  expendi- 
tures; a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
7-percent  Investment  tax. credit;  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation allowances;  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  com- 
mercial banks  in  efforts  to  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  loosen  the  tight  money 
market. 

To  buttress  his  four-point  program, 
the  President  has  also  called  upon  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  exercise  restraints  and 
pursue  policies  compatible  with  economic 
stability.  Because  such  cooperation  Is 
vital  In  stemming  the  surge  of  Inflation. 
I  know  both  business  and  labor  will  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  President. 

I  have  said  that  the  President's  ac- 
tion was  compassionate.  He  recognizes 
full  weU  that  it  is  not  the  most  deprived 
who  must  carry  the  burden  of  curbing 
inflation,  although,  too  often,  they  have 
been  sacriflced  In  the  name  of  economic 
stability. 

The  President  put  the  issue  this  way: 

I  Intend  to  conserve  and  save  public  out- 
lays at  every  possible  point.  But  It  would 
be  shortsighted  to  abandon  the  tasJcs  of  edu- 
cating our  children,  providing  for  their 
health,  rebuilding  the  decaying  cities  in 
which  they  live,  and  otherwise  promoting 
the  general  welfare. 

Postponed  Investment  In  buildings  and 
machines  can  be  made  at  a  later  date  with- 
out serious  injury  to  our  welfare.  But 
we  can  never  recajature  the  early  years  of  a 
child  who  did  not  get  the  head  start  be 
needed  to  be  a  productive  citizen,  or  the  lost 
opportunities  of  the  teenage  dropout  who 
was  never  given  a  second  chance.  And  we 
can  never  repair  the  ravages  of  a  disease 
that  could  have  been  prevented,  or  recall  the 
lives  lost  by  cancer  that  might  have  been 
cured. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  important 
message  In  our  land  today,  it  is  that  we 
are  a  society  moving  toward  greatness. 
Our  people  are  volimteering  to  assist 
those  still  beset  by  poverty,  deprivation, 
and  despair.  Failure  to  continue  this  im- 
portant work  negates  our  heritage  of 
helping  others,  our  democratic  ideals,  our 
humanitarian  Instincts,  and  our  moral 
precepts. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
given  us  a  sound  battle  plan  to  fight  in- 
flation, a  plan  that  is  analytically  sound 
In  concept  and  humane  in  its  impact. 
I,  therefore,  welcome  the  opportunity  to 


join  him  In  his  struggle  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong  and  prosperous. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  AN  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE COUNSEL  OP  CONGRESS,  OR 
AMERICAN  OMBUDSMAN,  EN- 
DORSED BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FED- 
ERAL LEGISLATION  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  CITY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
1966  bulletin  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  contains 
the  report  by  its  committee  on  Federal 
legislation  on  my  bill,  H.R.  4273.  propos- 
ing an  Administrative  Counsel  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  text  follows: 
Pboposal   fob   am   Adiunistkative   CouMsrL 

or  Congress 
(By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation) 

X.   INTRODUCTION 

Representative  Rruss  reintroduced  on 
February  3,  1965  as  H.R.  4273.  89th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  Administra- 
tive Counsel  of  Congress;  an  Identical  bill, 
S.  984.  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Pell  In  the  Senate.  The 
bills  have  been  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion which  have  not  yet  reported  them  out. 
Hearings  on  the  profKjsal  (among  others  re- 
lated to  congressional  operations)  were  con- 
ducted In  1965  and  1966  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  the 
House  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judidary,  which  committees 
have  not  reported  on  the  measure.  The  text 
of  Hit.  4273  appears  In  the  Appendix. 

The  bill  provides  that  an  Administrative 
Counsel  of  the  Congress  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  for  a  term 
or  terms  coinciding  with  each  Congress 
"Upon  the  request  of  any  Member  of  either 
House  Of  Congress,"  the  Administrative 
Counsel  (aided  by  bis  staS)  would  be  em- 
powered to  "review  the  case  of  any  person 
who  alleges  that  he  believes  that  he  has  been 
subjected  to  any  Improper  penalty,  or  that 
he  has  been  denied  any  right  or  benefit  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  the  determination  cr 
award  of  any  such  right  or  bene&t  has  been 
Is  being,  or  wUl  be  unreasonably  delayed,  as 
a  result  of  smy  action  or  failure  to  act  on  tiie 
part  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  other  than  those  exempted  under 
section  6  of  this  Act." 

All  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  except  those  exempted,  would  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  Information  requested  by 
the  Administrative  Counsel  and  to  provld" 
him  with  access  to  documents.  He  would 
have  the  right  to  "consult  directly"  with  any 
officers  or  employees  without  obtaining  the 
permission  of  their  superiors. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  except  "the  President,"  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  Congress,  judges  and 
court  employees,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  any  other  officer  or 


employee  of  the  United  Sutes  who  the  Ad- 
ministrative Council  beneTe*  ahooid  be 
exempted  In  the  public  interest.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Council  would  be  required  to 
report  back  to  the  member  or  committee  of 
Congress  referring  cases  to  {him  and  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  Congref*. 

n.    BACKGROXTND   OF  THE  OMBUDSMAN    CONCEPT 

The  role  and  function  oi  the  Administra- 
tive Counsel  to  be  appoln«od  under  the  Act 
has  been  likened  by  many  to  that  of  the  Om- 
budsmen serving  In  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Finland  and  New  ZenJand.  In  recent 
years,  "Ombudsman"  has  l30come  a  cabalistic 
term,  a  word  to  conjure  with.  The  Institu- 
tion has  attracted  the  *t6entlon.  largely 
favorable,  of  many  commentators  on  admin- 
istrative law  and  procedure,  and  bills  for  Its 
adoption  In  some  form  have  been  introduced 
In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  as  well  as 
In  such  states  as  New  YotH  and  Connecticut 
and  such  cities  as  New  !Tork  and  Phlla. 
delphla.' 

Although  the  office  varies 


nomewhat  In  con- 
cept and  scope  In  lu  reii]>ectlve  contexts, 
essentially  an  Ombudsman  Is  a  Government 
official  who  U  appointed,  usually  by  the  legis- 
lature, to  receive  complaints  concerning  mal. 
administration  or  indlviduaa  Injustices  In  the 
relations  between  the  clU3an  and  his  Gov- 
ernment. Typically  the  Omfjudsman  receives 
invesUgates  and  reports  <in  the  merits  of 
claims.  In  some  jurisdictions,  he  is  em- 
powered to  prosecute  or  to  nocommend  prose- 
cution of  Government  officjials  or  employees 
who  have  been  dereUct  in  their  duties.  In  all 
instances  his  responslbllitv  It  to  focus  public 
attenUon  upon  shortcomingB  in  the  admin- 
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istratlve  process  and  to 
obtaining  redress. 

The  Swedish  Ombodsm 
Zealand    Parliamentary 
vide  between  them,  in 
common  law  contexts,  twi 

amples  of  the  use  of  the  !_,, „„  »«.«,« 

In  Sweden.  It  U  a  mlBnomfcr  to  speak  only 
of  one  Ombudsman,  since  j  there  are  three 
parallel  and  overlapping  offices— the  Chan- 
cellor of  Justice  (JK) ,  the  Ombudsman  (JO) 
and  the  MlllUry  Ombudsmaa  (MO),  the  last 
a  more  recently  created  and  restricted  of- 
fice. The  JK,  whose  office  was  in  existence 
»t  least  as  early  as  1713.  Is  the  principal  legal 
sdvlser  of  the  Crown  but  li«s  a  general  «i- 
pervisory  authority  over  Public  servants. 
The  JO  dates  from  1809,  whan  the  Constitu- 
tion divided  authority  between  the  King  and 
the  Estates  or  Parliament.  ;*s  an  appointee 
Of  Parliament,  the  Ombu<i»nan  represents 

'The  literature,  both  lei^I  and  popular 
U  extensive.  An  excellent  Wbllography  was 
published  In  the  New  York  I^w  Journal  Feb 
18,  1966,  p.  1,  cols.  1-2.  |>rofessor  Donald 
C.  Rowat  of  Carleton  Unljwrslty  (Ottawa 
Canada)  has  edited  a  sympt)ilum  of  articles 
on  the  Institution  In  The  Oa^ibudsman  •  Cltl- 
wn's  Defender  (1965)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
KowatJ,  published  by  Univereity  of  Toronto 
Press,  and  Professor  Walter  Gellhom  has 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  thU  and  re- 
i^>?  ri^'J*'^^-  «•«'•'  Settlinl  Disagreements 
With  Officials  in  Japan,  79  Bbrv.  L.  Rev  686 
(1966).  On  February  15,  1^«6  several  com- 
mittees of  the  Association  sjMnsored  a  forum 
on  the  subject,  moderated  b^-  Professor  Gell- 
norn  and  addressed  by  Dr.  i  Alfred  Bexellus. 
Sweden's  Civil  Ombudsmaii.  and  Sir  Guy 
Powles,  New  Zealand's  Parljameatary  Com- 
missioner. 

'"The  Swedish  word  'ompUd'  refers  to  a 
person  who  acts  as  a  spokesman  or  repre- 
sentative of  another  person^  In  his  super- 
visory position  the  JO  (CivtU  Ombudsman) 
1«  a  represenutlve  of  the  Krliament,  and 
hereby  of  the  citizens."  B««eUus,  The  Cm- 
bvdaman  for  Civil  Affairs.  U  Rowat,  at  24 
n-  2.  The  discussion  herein;  of  the  Swedish 
Md  New  Zealand  Institutloiia  Is  based  upon 
the  articles  coUected  In  Row^t. 


one  of  the  means  afforded  that  body  to  ex- 
ercise control  over  governmental  activities. 

The  Swedish  JO  is  elected  by  ParUament 
for  a  terji  of  four  years  and  Is  usually  re- 
elected for  at  least  one  additional  term.  Ea 
has  supervisory  powers  over  Judges  and  all 
public  servants.  Including  municipal  em- 
ployees, excluding  only  Ministers  (in  con- 
tra-dlstinction  to  Denmark  and  Norway, 
where  Ministers  are  Included).*  The  powers 
of  the  Swedish  JO  are  exercised  usually 
through  criticism  rather  than  through  pros- 
ecution. The  JO  has  wide  access  to  docu- 
ments and  officials  and  makes  such  docu- 
ments (excepting  only  certain  secret  or  con- 
fidential materials)  and  the  results  of  his 
Investigations  available  to  the  press.  The 
publicity  resulting  from  such  disclosures  as 
well  as  from  his  reports,  coupled  with  the 
high  status  and  independence  of  the  office 
In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  give  added  weight 
to  the  Ombudsman's  recommendations  and 
add  greatly  to  his  effectiveness. 

New  Zealand  in  1962  appointed  the  first 
Ombudsman — really  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioner— to  hold  the  office  In  a  common 
law  jurisdiction.  The  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioner Is  appointed  by  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral on  the  recommendation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (not  the  Prime  Minister), 
for  a  term  related  to  the  life  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  means  a  three-  or  four-year 
term.  His  Jurisdiction  Is  limited  to  work 
done  within  specified  departments,  except- 
ing "sensitive"  departments  such  as  Exter- 
nal Affairs.  Prime  Minister's,  Defense  or  In- 
land Revenue,  most  of  the  statutory  admin- 
istrative tribunals  and  local  authorities. 
Ministers  are  not  directly  within  his  purview 
but  of  course  may  be  Indirectly  affected  by 
his  criticism.  The  two  principal  limits  to 
his  powers  are  that  he  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over  any  decision,  recommendation,  act  or 
omission  of  any  person  acting  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  Crown  or  over  any  decisions  where 
there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  or  review  by  any 
court  or  constituted  trlbimal. 

m.     THE    AOICINIBTRATITX    COUNSEL 

Although  Representative  Reuss  has  often 
compared  his  proposed  Administrative  Coun- 
sel to  an  Ombudsman,  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Administrative  Counsel  would  be  markedly 
different— certainly  In  functions  and  pre- 
sumably also  In  the  exercise  of  his  powers 

from  the  Ombudsman. 

The  Counsel  would  not  receive  complaints 
directly  from  aggrieved  parties  and  would 
not  have  prosecutory  powers  against  officials 
responsible  for  derelictions  but  would  take 
up  complaints  only  after  their  reference  by  a 
member  or  committee  of  Congress  and  would 
similarly  report  back  to  such  member  or 
commlltee.  This  proposal  reflects  in  part  an 
attempt  to  have  the  Counsel  aid  members  of 
Congress  in  their  efforts  to  "mediate"  be- 
tween their  constituents  and  the  constantly 
expanding  and  Increasingly  complicated  fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  It  Is  this  role  of  mediator 
which  Representative  Reuss  considers  to  be 
an  increasingly  useful  means  of  countering 
the  inertia  and  mazes  of  Government;  it  is  in 
any  event  occupying  more  of  the  Ume  of  each 
Senator  and  Representative.* 


»Dr.  Bexellus  has  observed  that  since  a 
Swedish  Minister  cannot  give  binding  orders 
to  an  administrative  official,  the  omission  of 
Bflnisters  Is  less  significant  than  would  be 
the  case  In  the  United  States.     Id.  at  26. 

'  The  findings  of  H.R.  4273  recite  that  "the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  created  difficulties  on  the  part 
of  private  citizens  In  dealing  with  the  Gov- 
ernment"; that  "there  Is  a  clear  need  for  the 
Congress  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of 
such  difficulties";  and  that  "the  necessary 
and  proper  efforts  of  .  .  .  Individual  Members 
to  deal  with  these  problems  .  .  .  constitute  a 
serious  ImpedUnent  to  the  discharge  of  theU' 
other  legislative  duties." 
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The  sponsors  of  the  bill  also  Justify  the 
reference  through  a  member  of  Congress  as 
desirable  to  minimize  any  possible  conflict 
with  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers. 
The  argimaent  seems  to  be  that  If  the  Counsel 
were  to  report  to  the  executive  branch  (I.e. 
to  agencies  or  departments)  directly,  he 
might  be  acting  as  a  su|>ervlsor  of  such  offi- 
cials. 

A  more  political  explanation  is  that  use  of 
the  congressional  reference  technique  will 
help  reduce  the  fears  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  new  institution  would 
bypass  them  in  relations  with  constituents, 
deprive  them  of  the  credit  for  any  solutions 
achieved  and  Isolate  them  politically.  Both 
the  British  and  Canadian  proposals  call  for 
such  a  reference,  possibly  for  the  same  rea- 
son. In  any  event,  one  effect  of  such  refer, 
ence  back  to  a  member  of  Congress  Is  to 
greatly  reduce  the  Independence  of  the  Coun- 
sel; he  could  become  an  arm  of  the  legisla- 
ture, akin  to  the  Comptroller  General,  a 
useful  arm  in  all  probablUty  but  more  of  a 
limited  congressional  "post-ofHce"  with  In- 
vestigative powers  than  an  Ombudsman  as 
that  Institution  has  been  understood.  This 
aspect  of  the  propoeal  Is  underscored  by  the 
short  term — two  years— contemplated  for  the 
Counsel;  his  Independence  of  the  majority 
party  could  thereby  be  greatly  reduced  as 
coiUd  his  abUlty  to  conduct  his  office  in  a 
non-partisan  faslUon. 

The  possibilities  of  conflict  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  are  obvious. 
In  requiring  that  all  nonexempted  "officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States"  furnish 
all  information  which  is  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel,  the  bill  goes  further 
than  such  "public  Information"  bUls  as  S. 
1160.  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965),  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year.'  Objections  to  subject- 
ing Intra-agency  memoranda  and  correspond- 
ence to  blanket  disclosure  should  be  con- 
sidered here,  particularly  since  none  of  the 
protective  exemptions  of  S.  1160  are  Included 
In  the  proposed  bUl.  The  bill  makes  no  at- 
tempt, as  did  the  New  Zealand  legislation,  to 
exclude  either  "sensitive"  departments  oc 
agencies  (such  as  the  Departments  of  State. 
Defense  or  Justice)  or  documents  cw  at  least 
to  maintain  confidentiality  of  certain  ma- 
terial. Although  members  of  the  federal 
Judiciary  are  excluded,  legal  representatives 
of  the  Government  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  various  agencies  are  not  so  ex- 
cepted, and  the  bill  as  presently  drafted 
could  subject  both  such  representatives  and 
Intra-agency  documents  to  scrutiny  and 
publicity  during  the  pendency  of  a  legal  case 
or  dispute.  The  Administrative  Counsel 
wovUd  have  the  right  to  determine  not  to  ap- 
ply the  statute  to  any  particular  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  If,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Counsel,  he  regarded  such 
application  as  "contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest." 

The  Administrative  Counsel  bill  would  not 
seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  measure  for 
resolving  the  perennial  questions  of  the  ex- 
tent of  executive  prlvUege.  the  public's 
"right  to  know"  or  the  precise  separation  of 
powers  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments,  particularly  since  the  present 
draft  would  place  the  Initiative  on  these 
Issues  In  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  official 
of  Congress  without  the  protections  Insisted 
upon  by  both  Congress  and  the  court*  In  the 
conduct  of  Investigations  by  congressional 
committees.  Granting  the  Administrative 
Counsel  such  plenary  powers  seems  Iwth  un- 
necessary and  dangerous.  At  a  minimum, 
matters  Involving  quesUons  of  national  se- 
curity or  Intra-department  or  agency  "con- 
fidentiality" might   be   excluded   from    any 

•That  measure  Is  discussed  In  this  com- 
mittee's report  on  "BUla  to  Enlarge  Public 
Access  to  Government  Information,"  6  Re- 
ports of  Committees  of  N.T.C.B.A.  Concerned 
with  Federal  Legislation  41  (1966). 
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such  Inquiry  aa  a  matter  of  right,  but  It 
seems  preferable  that  he  be  given  no  such 
mandatory  powers  at  least  Initially.*  Con- 
ferring such  powers  would  not  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  what  appear  to  b«  the  two 
principal  objectives  for  the  office:  (1)  reliev- 
ing congreesmen  of  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  burden  of  obtaining  Information  In  re- 
sponse to  constituents'  requests  and  com- 
plaints, and  (3)  permitting  such  requests 
and  complaints  to  be  handled  on  a  mora 
centralized,  informed  basis,  by  a  staff  better 
equipped  to  handle  sucb  matters  than  the 
Individual  congressman's  staff. 

Depriving  the  Administrative  Counsel  of 
such  powers  would  make  htm  resemble  the 
XiSglalatlve  Reference  Service  more  closely 
than  an  Ombudsman,  but  perhaps  this  is 
Inevitable  In  our  American  context.  Here 
the  right  to  challenge  admlnlstratlva  de- 
cisions In  the  courts  or  within  the  agencies 
Is  widely  recognized,  probably  more  so  than 
In  countries  having  an  Ombudsman.  We 
have  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  whereas  In 
Sweden,  one  of  the  principal  goals  of  the 
Ombudsman  has  been  to  strive  for  uniform- 
ity In  decisions  since  the  agencies  do  not 
consider  themselves  bound  by  stare  decisis 
In  the  common  law  tradition.  Purthermore, 
In  no  country  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  the  use  of  legis- 
lative Investigating  committees  been  as 
widespread  as  in  the  United  States.  Simi- 
larly, media  of  public  information  and  In- 
quiry such  as  the  press  and  television  locus 
public  attention  upon  administrative  fall- 
ings probably  more  widely  in  the  United 
States    than    elsewhere.' 

The  above  caveats  as  to  any  unqualified 
importation  of  the  Ombudsman  institution 
into  the  United  States  do  not  completely 
dispose  of  the  matter.  The  growth  of  gov- 
enunental  services,  employees  and  b\ireauc- 
racy,  in  approximately  that  order,  until 
federal  employees  alone  now  total  nearly 
3,000,000  people,  has  brought  with  it  protean 
difficulties  in  assuring  the  presence  and  ap- 
plication of  standards  of  fairness  and  due 
process  in  the  relations  between  the  admin- 
istrator and  the  administered.  Long  before 
the  passage  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  in  1946,  5  U  S.C.  i  1001  et  seq..  such  prob- 
lems were  recognized  as  critical  for  our  so- 
ciety. In  recent  years,  attempts  to  improve 
the  administrative  process  have  been  in- 
creasingly pressed.  Some  recent  examples 
are: 

(a)  the  Administrative  Conference  Act 
passed  in  1964,  5  U.S.C.  i  1045,  to  "provide 


*'nie  Comptroller  General  has  been  ac- 
corded seemingly  plenary  power  by  Congress 
to  request  executive  documents  (31  U.S.C. 
f  64) ,  but  such  powers  (a)  have  been  utilized 
sparingly,  (b)  have  been  \ised  in  furtherance 
of  the  express  congressional  power  to  oversee 
appropriations,  and  (c)  have  been  resisted 
where  "security"  of  many  varieties  has  been 
involved.  See  Hearings  on  Executive  Privi- 
lege Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  86th  Cong.  1st  Seas.  43  et  seq. 
(1959)  (testimony  of  Robert  P.  Keller,  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  General  Accounting  Office). 

'Professor  Gellhorn,  in  his  article  The 
Su)edi$h  Justitieombudsman,  76  Yale  L.J., 
1,58  (1965),  has  conmiented:  "For  one  who 
thinks  in  American  terms,  the  Ombudsman 
system  seems  a  useful  device  for  occasionally 
achieving  interstitial  reforms,  for  somewhat 
coimtering  the  Impersonality,  the  insensltlv- 
ity,  the  automaticity  of  btireaucratic  meth- 
ods, and  for  discouraging  official  arrogance. 
To  rely  on  one  man  alone — or  even  on  a  few 
men — to  dispense  administrative  wisdom  In 
all  fields,  to  provide  social  perspectives,  to 
bind  up  personal  wounds,  and  to  guard  the 
nation's  civil  liberties  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  old-fashioned  way  of  coping  with 
the  twentieth  century." 


permanent  machinery  whereby  the  Pederal 
agencies,  with  assistance  from  non-Govern- 
ment authorities  on  administrative  practice, 
will  be  able  to  formulate  recommendations 
to  improve  Government  procedures,"  HH. 
Rep.  No.  1565,  88th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  4  (1964); 

(b)  the  bills  submitted  again  in  1966  to 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  by  the  Law 
Revision  Commission  with  its  Report  and 
Recommendations  Relating  to  an  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  an  Administrative 
Rule  Making  Procedure  Act,  and  a  Division 
of  State  Administrative  Procedure  Law:  and 

(c)  the  bill  pending  in  certain  states  and 
cities,  Including  New  York,  to  create  some 
form  of  Ombudsman.' 

The  Administrative  Counsel  concept  would 
seem  to  be  another  possible  means  to  assist 
in  attaining  the  goal  of  fair  treatment  of  the 
citizen. 

CONCLUSION 

The  consideration  discussed  above  suggests 
that  the  Ombudsman  concept  may  provide  a 
highly  useful  tool,  complementing  others  in 
the  armory,  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  ad- 
ministrative justice.  Although  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  reservations  with  respect  to 
some  provisions  of  H.R.  4273,  we  believe  that 
the  bill  merits  serious  study  and  discussion 
by  Congress  with  a  view  to  possible  practical 
utilization  of  some  aspects  of  the  Ombuds- 
man concept  by  Congress.  Creation  of  an 
Administrative  Counsel  by  Congress  may  well 
be  a  desirable  experiment,  and  perhaps  would 
suggest  the  usefulness  of  similar  approaches 
In  the  executive  branch,  or  at  least  in  in- 
dividual departments  and  agencies,  aa  well 
as  by  state  and  local  governments. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
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lon  P.  Perkins,  Jr.,  H.  David  Potter, 
Albert  J.  Rosenthal,  Henry  I.  Stimson, 
E.  Deane  Turner. 
Apsil  29,  1966. 

Apfknoix 
|89th  Cong.,  1st  seas.] 
HJl.  4273 
(In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February 
3,  1966,  Mr.  Ret7ss  Introduced  the  follow- 
ing bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration) 
A    bill    to    provide    for    an    Administrative 
Counsel  of  the  Congreas 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Administrative  Counsel  Act." 
Skc.  2.  The    Congress    hereby    finds    and 
declares  that  the  Increasing  complexity  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  created  difficulties 
on  the  part  of  private   citizens  in  dealing 
with  the  Goveriunent,  that  there  Is  a  clear 
need  for  the  Congress  to  be  Informed  of  the 
nature  of  such  difficulties,  particularly  those 
of  a  recurrent  nature,  in  order  that  reme- 
dial legislative  action  may  be  taken  and  that, 
under  existing  procedures,  such  information 
Is  only  sporadically  available  and  frequently 
is  inadequately  developed  or  falls  entirely  to 
reach  the  appropriate  legislative  committees. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  efforts  of  Its  individual  Mem- 


*The  bills  referred  to  in  (b)  and  (c)  are 
currently  being  studied  by  this  Association's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Law  which 
plans  to  report  on  them,  including  considera- 
tion of  them  in  the  context  of  the  Ombuds- 
man concept. 


bers  to  deal  with  these  problems  have  in- 
creasingly become  so  burdensome  as  to  con- 
stitute a  serious  impediment  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  other  legislative  duties. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  officer  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  who 
shall  be  known  as  the  Administrative  Coun- 
sel of  the  Congress  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  are  prescribed  by  this  Act.  He  shnll 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  without  reference  to 
political  affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  for  a  term  which  shall  expire  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  Congress  succeeding 
the  Congress  during  which  he  was  appointed, 
except  that  he  may  continue  to  act  during 
such  succeeding  Congress  until  he  has  been 
reappointed  or  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed. He  shall  receive  the  same  aalary 
as  Members  of  Congress. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Administrative  Coiuisel  may 
appoint  such  assistants,  clerks,  and  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  request  of  any  Member  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  the  Administrative 
Counsel  shall  review  the  case  of  any  person 
who  alleges  that  he  believes  that  he  has  been 
subjected  to  any  Improper  penalty,  or  that 
he  has  been  denied  any  right  or  benefit  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  that  the  determination  or 
award  of  any  such  right  or  benefit  has  been, 
is  being,  or  will  be  unreasonably  delayed,  as 
a  result  of  any  action  or  failiire  to  act  on  the 
part  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  other  than  those  exempted  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act.  The  Administrative  Coun- 
sel may.  In  his  discretion,  confine  his  review 
of  the  case  to  the  material  submitted  to  him 
with  tlie  request  for  review,  or  may  make 
such  further  investigation  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  re- 
view, he  shall  report  his  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  If  any,  to  the  Member  or 
committee  by  whom  the  claim  was  referred. 

Sec.  6.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  exempted  pur- 
suant to  section  6,  shall  furnish  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel  such  information  re- 
garding their  activities  within  the  scope  ol 
their  official  duties  or  employment  as  he  may 
require  of  them,  and  the  Administrative 
Counsel,  or  any  of  his  assLatants,  when  duly 
authorized  by  him,  shall,  for  the  ptirpose  of 
securing  such  Information,  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine  r.ny  books,  records, 
files,  or  other  documents,  and  the  right  to 
consult  directly  any  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  without  securing  the  per- 
mission of  their  superiors. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Thia  Act  ahall  apply  to  all  u(- 
flcera  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
except  the  following: 

(1)  The  President; 

(2)  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
any  committee  or  Joint  committee  thereof; 

(3)  Judges,  clerks,  commissioners,  referees 
in  bankruptcy,  and  other  officers  (other  than 
attorneys  as  such)  and  employees  of  any 
court  of  the  United  St.ites,  regardless  of 
whether  such  court  Is  legislative  or  constitu- 
tional; 

(4)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  other  local  governmental 
unit  not  under  the  supervision  or  control 
of  some  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(6)  Any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  whose  activities  are  of  such  n 
nature  that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Counsel,  the  application  of  this 
Act  thereto  would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  thia  Act,  the  term 
"ofllcera  and  employeea  of  the  United  States" 
include  officers  and  employeea  of  any  depart- 
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ment,    agency,    <»    Inatruz  ipntaUty   of    the 
United  States. 

SK.  7.  (a)  The  Administrative  Counsel 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congreaa. 
Such  report  ahaU  summarUe  hla  actlvitlea, 
shall  include  reviews  of  ithose  Individual 
cases  which,  in  his  Judg|aent,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
and  shall  set  forth  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  or  further  investigation  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Administrative  Counsel  may,  in 
his  discretion,  make  an  interim  report  on 
any  occasion  when  he  depms  such  action 
appropriate  to  carry  out  th^  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Any  report  of  thJ  Administrative 
Counsel  pursuant  to  this  tectlon  shall  be 
printed  as  a  public  document. 
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STRENGTHEN  THI 
POVERI 


WAR  ON 


Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  iMr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  mat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [»/&.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extitaneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request!  pf  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  ?  f 
There  was  no  objectlonJ  I 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Spiftker,  Members 
of  the  House  are  qiUte  kware  that  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Afct  Amendments 
of  1966  will  soon  come  ijo  the  floor  for 
oiu-  most  serious  consideiiatlon.  We  will 
then  be  called  upon  to  afeiain  reevaluate 
our  COTimitment  to  tlf«  millions  of 
Americans  still  suffering  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  poverty  and  the  utnbearable  feel- 
ings of  a  hopeless  future. 

In  my  home  city  of  Newark  the  war  on 
poverty  has  already  made  a  decided  Im- 
pact, and  the  citizens  most  affected  are 
dearly  concerned  and  aroliBed  to  see  that 
continued  success  and  Drogress  is  as- 
sured. Without  objection,  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  to  my  colleaehies  a  very  bal- 
anced and  forthright  ediiorial  from  the 
September  12  issue  of  thej  Newark  Even- 
ing News  pointing  out  I  the  need  to 
strengthen,  rather  than  ciit  back,  our  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  the  legitimate  ex- 
pectations of  the  ImpoveiflBhed: 
Antipovertt  Funds 

Officials  of  Newark'a  antipoverty  war  will 
protest  to  President  Johnson  and  congres- 
sional leaders  prospective  cutbacks  in  federal 
grants  that  may  force  the  curtaihnent  of 
Commxmlty  Action  program^. 

They  have  a  strong  case,  for  Newark's  suc- 
ce:sful  efforts  to  bring  the  ipoor  into  plan- 
ning for  community  and  Infflvidual  better- 
ment have  aroused  much  hop*  and  initiative 
Their  abandonment  or  curtailment  could  be 
disastrous. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  jprobably  raised 
more  expectations  than  any  Amount  of  mon- 
ey could  fulfill.  But  to  cut  b»ck  now  in  cit- 
ies which  have  demonstrated!  their  ability  to 
use  federal  funds  effecOveiy  would  tell  the 
poor.  In  effect,  that  Congress  did  not  mean 
What  it  seemed  to  say  in  1964-  It  would  tell 
tbem  that  what  seemed  the  last  hope  of  the 
clUea  was  a  false  vision.  It  iwjuld  tell  them 
mat  efforts  at  self-improvenwnt  were  futile 

Cutbacks  would  affect  not  only  those  ac- 
tually taking  part  in  the  proframs  in  New- 
MK— the  more  than  2,000  children  In  pre- 
school classes  this  year,  the  300  welfare  re- 
c  plents  getting  Job  training,  the  scores  get- 
"h«  free  legal  aid.  the  hundreds  who  have 
oj^  hiredfor  the  programs  and  the  untold 
mmiDera  who  have  found  a  constructive  out- 


let for  Ideas  and  energies.  It  would  also 
affect  the  far  larger  numbers  who  are  not 
taking  part — those  who  stay  on  the  street 
comers  and  stoops.  For  them,  retrenchment 
would  confirm  their  suspicion  that  the  afflu- 
ent society  is  Indifferent  to  their  plight. 

The  antipoverty  program  may  be  in 
Jeopardy  partly  because  of  the  scandals,  the 
political  struggles,  the  Impracticable  schemes 
and  extravagant  salaries  that  have  marked  it 
in  some  cities.  Congress  undoubtedly  refiects 
widespread  public  disillusionment.  Those 
from  Newark  and  other  cities  now  Jxistiflably 
seeking  increased  aid  must  recognize  they 
have  a  formidable  task — not  only  in  convinc- 
ing the  public  that  much  good  has  been 
done,  but  also  in  tightening  their  own  opera- 
tions so  their  case  may  be  even  more  com- 
pelUng  in  future  years. 

While  they  exert  every  effort  to  make  the 
federal  government  aware  of  the  urgent  need, 
they  must  realize  there  will  always  be  some 
limit — reasonable  or  not — on  how  much  la 
available.  They  mxist  seek  new  ways  to  get 
the  most  out  of  every  dollar.  There  are  only 
so  many  pieces  in  the  pie,  and  the  poverty 
agencies  must  try  to  make  sure  they  provide 
the  maxlmxun  nourishment. 

But  while  there  are  limits  on  antipoverty 
funds,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  been 
reached  yet.  Curbing  federal  spending  is 
necessary  if  infiationary  pressures  are  to  be 
reduced,  but  this  comes  down  to  a  matter  of 
priorities.  It  wotild  be  unjust  and  dangerous 
to  let  the  ax  fall  solely  on  the  urban  poor, 
when  ample  antipoverty  funds  could  be  ob- 
tained by  slashing  the  billions  now  being 
poured  into  the  wasteful  and  needless  farm 
price  support  program. 


SPLENDOR 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hull]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  age  of 
cynicism  when  some  of  our  young  people 
hide  behind  their  beards,  deriding  the 
simple  qualities  of  normallsm  and  patri- 
otism, it  is  refreshing  to  read  something 
like  the  short  essay  written  by  14-year- 
old  Alyne  Greenberg,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvln 
Greenberg. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  her  essay: 

Splendor 

It  was  a  warm  June  afternoon  as  we  drove 
In  heavy  traffic  down  North  Capitol  Street. 
All  of  US  were  craning  our  necks  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  Capitol  Dome.  And  there  it 
was  I  The  sun  glistened  as  it  reflected  in  the 
majesty  of  the  white  domed  edifice;  my 
heart  skipped  a  beat.  As  we  slowly  ap- 
proached it,  we  were  able  to  see  its  white 
marble  pillars.  I  thought  of  what  all  of  it 
meant  and  represented  to  me  .  .  .  Free- 
dom .  ,  .  Being  a  free  American  and  being 
able  to  say.  "I  belong."  I  felt  proud  to  be- 
long to  it  and  even  prouder  of  my  heritage 
as  an  American.  Then  I  saw  the  flag  . 
0\ir  beautiful  flag,  fluttering  softly  in  the 
breeze.  It  seemed  to  say,  "Here,  look  at  met 
I  am  free  .  .  .  free  .  .  .  freel"  Closer  and 
closer  we  came. 

Climbing  the  steps  slowly,  one  by  one,  I 
was  aware  of  nothing  around  me  but  the 
beauty.  On  the  portico,  I  txirned  slowly 
around  in  order  to  bum  it  into  my  memory. 
In  a  direct  line  was  the  most  stirring  sight 
I  had  ever  seen  in  my  entire  life.    Against  « 


background  of  shimmering  blue  was  the 
Washington  Monument  reflecting  its  slender- 
nesa  and  stalwartness  in  the  lagoon.  Di- 
rectly behind  it,  but  off  in  the  distance,  was 
the  magnificent  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  yet 
further  off  stood  the  stately  Jefferson  Me- 
morial. Then  in  the  horizon  in  the  sum- 
n-er's  haze,  and  in  eternal  sleep,  ArUngton. 
the  resting  place  of  our  heroic  servicemen 
and  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Yes,  this  vista  was  truly  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. 

It  was  like  a  clash  of  cymbals  .  .  .  the 
beat  of  a  kettledrum  .  .  .  "America  the 
Beautiful"  .  .  .  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" .  .  .  AU  culminating  in  one  tremendous 
crescendo  saying  "Mine,  mine.  This  is  mine! 
My  country !    My  freedom !" 


SUEZ— 10  YEARS  LATER 
Mr.    MATSUNAGA.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  fighting  erupted  in  the  Middle  East 
when  Nasser  seized  the  Suez  Canal. 

Harold  Greenwald,  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Synagogue  Light,  reviewed  the  events 
of  1956  within  the  context  of  today's 
world.  I  commend  Mr.  Greenwald's  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
Facing  East:  Sitzz — 10  Yeabs  Later 
(By  Harold  Greenwald) 
"We  should  not  assume  that  if  Israel  with- 
draws, Egypt  will  prevent  Israel's  shipping 
from  using  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  If,  unhappily,  Egypt  does  hereafter 
violate  the  Armistice  Agreement  or  other  in- 
ternational obligations,  then  this  should  be 
dealt  with  firmly  by  the  society  of  na- 
tions."—Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  February  2, 
1957.  ' 

Israel  did  withdraw  and  the  Suez  Cam- 
paign of  1956  ended. 
The  Canal  has  not  been  opened. 
The  Canal  boycott  finds  Its  counterparts 
in  countless  facets  of  international  economic, 
political,  social  and  even  religious  activity. 
The  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  opened  by  force  of 
Israel's  unaided  arms,  remains  open.  In- 
cursions from  across  the  Egyptian  border 
have  abated.  Ten  years  of  comparative  peace 
have  ensued.  But  Arab  threats  to  "push 
Israel  into  the  sea"  are  stm  expressed,  still 
form  the  facade  for  such  Arab  unity  which 
survives  revolts  and  Juntas,  and  still  influ- 
ence the  successive  making  and  breaking  of 
Arab  alliances. 

Those  threats  directed  against  Israel's  sur- 
vival are  no  less  ominous  today  than  at  any 
time  heretofore.  An  unsettled  Middle  East 
has  long  been  the  norm.  Txjrbulence  within 
Middle  East  nations  has  formed  a  way  of 
life.  From  time  Immemorial,  strife  among 
Middle  East  nations  has  made  legendary 
such  places  in  the  Holy  Land  as  Har  Meglddo. 
site  of  the  biblical  Armageddon. 

T7.S.    RENEGES    ON    ITS   PROMISE 

In  1956,  the  need  to  end  border  harassment 
and  to  gain  access  to  the  sea  Impelled  Israel's 
resort  to  arms.  The  former  objective  and 
part  of  the  aecond,  Israel  achieved  and  has 
retained.  EUat  Is  open  to  the  Orient.  The 
Elsenhower  statement  seemed  at  the  time  to 
have  settled  the  issue  as  to  the  Suez.  It  did 
not  and  Israel  remains  aggrieved  by  what 
many  here  regard  as  abandonment,  if  not  be- 
trayal. No  one,  in  or  out  of  Israel,  expects 
at  an  American  president  or  of  his  Secretary 
of  State,  that  he  was  chosen  to  advance  the 
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Interest*  of  Iirael.  Few,  In  or  out  of  larael, 
believe  that  America's  post-Sues  conduct  waa 
motivated  other  than  by  the  Intent  to  serve 
the  United  States  and  American  Interests. 
However,  events  have  proven  that  course  to 
have  been  wholly  Ill-conceived.  Despite  an 
unmlstalcable  similarity  between  Hitler  and 
Nasser,  the  old  Chamberlain  gambit  was  re- 
peated and  the  results  may  prove  to  be 
costly  to  us,  as  they  have  already  been  to 
Israel. 

Now,  Into  the  old  maelstrom  of  men  and 
factions  struggling  for  domination,  new 
forces  and  new  Ingredients  are  being  added 
at  an  accelerating  rate  and  with  ezploelve 
implications. 

COMMUNIST   THREAT    IN    THK    MIDDI.X    EAST 

The  new  force  is  Communism.  Russia  is  an 
old  hand  at  subversion  and  domination. 
China,  rapidly  emerging,  is  challenging  Rus- 
sia for  preeminence  In  the  Communist  world. 
Russia  has  established  various  strong  points 
in  the  Middle  East  from  which  she  is  strik- 
ing out  for  greater  exploitation,  picking  her 
spots  with  the  skill  of  a  marksman.  China 
Is  playing  the  field,  wooing  aU  of  the  Arab 
states,  antagonizing  none. 

Mew  Ingredients  Include  the  Bomb  and  rich 
Egyptian  oil  strikes  in  the  Suez  peninsula, 
from  whence  Israel  withdrew  in  reliance  upon 
the  Eisenhower  declaration  quoted  above. 
The  foothold  in  the  Middle  East  which 
Russia  gained  by  supporting  Nasser,  with  our 
concirrrence  ten  years  ago,  seems  secvire. 
Her  appetite  is  limitless  and  her  objective 
direct.  The  prospect  of  new  oil  riches  does 
not  abate  that  appetite;  Koeygln's  recent  visit 
to  Egypt  does  not  blunt  that  objective. 

As  American  foreign  policy  properly  should 
be  pro-American,  so  Russian  foreign  policy 
la  understandably  pro-Russian.  Russia  is 
not  merely  anti-Israel,  or  pro-Syria,  or  pro- 
Egypt;  that  is  her  current  pro-Russian 
stance.  She  is  currently  pro-Egypt,  enjoying 
the  position  of  virtually  a  creditor  in  posses- 
sion. She  Is  currently  anti-Israel  in  order  to 
be  consistent  with  the  posture  of  the  Arab 
world  which  she  covets  and  means  to  con- 
troL  And  she  is  cxirrently  pro-Syria  not  only 
because  Syria  is  Arabic,  not  only  because  the 
Syrian  government  more  than  ever  is  now 
notoriously  tenuoiis,  but  simply  because  Rus- 
sia wants  Middle  East  bases  and  Syria  sup- 
plies them. 

Against  a  background  of  United  States  fCM-- 
eign  Information  centers  set  afire,  American 
flag  desecrations  and  stoned  American  em- 
bassies, Russia  quietly  but  effectively  has 
been  tightening  her  tentacles  on  the  Middle 
Eaat.  l^lIlowlng  the  recent  joint  communi- 
que by  Kosygln  and  Nasser,  there  was  wide- 
spread belief  that  its  comparatively  Innocu- 
ous tone  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
stat\u  quo.  One  fallacy  in  such  tJilnkIng 
was  derived  from  comparing  the  conservative 
Kosygln  with  the  bellicose  Khrushchev. 
Whereas  the  latter  was  forced  under  party 
hindsight  to  retract  certain  of  his  implusive 
utterances,  the  former  is  sparing  with  his 
words,  wl^ch  are  spoken  only  after  careful 
deUbaratlonaL  Khrushchev  often  meant  leas 
than  ha  said — ^Kosygln  meana  at  least  all  that 
bflsaya. 

muTABT  iNcmsiom  ttpon  ntutxt. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Syrian  terrorist 
activity  preceded  Koeygln's  visit  to  Cairo. 
In  addition  to  Kl  Patah  raids,  by  marauders 
trained  and  financed  In  Syria  who  crossed 
over  from  Jordan,  mines  were  planted  In 
Almagor,  where  the  Jordan  River  flows  Into 
the  Sea  oC  OalUee.  kllUng  IsraeU  farmers. 
Thus  were  Rusal*  and  Egypt,  not  only  Israel, 
reminded  that  SyrU  was  to  be  reckoned  with. 
This  reminder  was  iwt  subtle,  to  be  sure,  but 
neither  was  it  to  be  overlooked.  Indeed. 
It  may  even  have  been  Inspired  by  RuMl*  In 
order  to  speed  an  BgyptUu-Syrtea  rapprooibe< 
ment.  tt  wa*  Intonrtert.  mareorer,  to  pro* 
voke  iHiel  Into  mUtttry  nprlial  whlob,  be- 


cause at  the  topography  would  have  had  to 
be  In  force,  and  so  enable  Syria  to  complain 
that  she  was  being  menaced  by  Israeli  ag- 
greeaton.  Israel  did  attack — not  by  fklanea  or 
artillery  but  In  the  United  Nations.*  For 
once  Israel  was  a  complainant,  not  a  de- 
fendant, in  this  world  forum.  Did  this  deter 
Syria  from  crying  out  that  she  was  in  danger 
of  armed  aggression?  It  did  not  and,  more 
significantly,  Russia  has  taken  up  the  hue 
and  cry  and  we  have  today  a  Moscow-Damas- 
cus axis  which  hardly  is  a  harbinger  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

It  would  have  been  unseemly  for  giant 
Russia  to  issue  a  warning  In  Syria's  interest 
directed  against  tiny  Israel;  the  fact  Is  that 
Israel  is  not  the  real  target.  The  warning 
is  directed  against  an  "Imperialist  plot" 
hatched  by  the  United  States  and  Britain 
and.  playing  the  game  by  her  own  rules, 
Russia  asserts  that  Israel  is  used  as  a  pawn 
in  that  "plot."  Syria's  obligation  to  Russia 
is  manifest  and  Russia  has  never  been  an  easy 
creditor.  How  she  is  to  be  paid  off  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  th«re  is  no  dearth  of  Syrian 
assets  available  for  that  purpose.  Russia 
has  a  Mediterranean  fleet.  That  fleet, 
equipped  with  atomic  weapons  and  bcMed  in 
a  Mediterranean  port,  could  easily  fill  the 
vacuum  left  by  such  International  contin- 
gencies as  England's  departure  from  Aden. 

WnX  KISTOKT  aZPEAT  ITSZLF? 

Under  Russian  leadership,  Syria  and  Egypt 
might  again  unite  and  Arab  rivalries  to  Nas- 
ser's pan-Arabian  leadership,  again  with 
Communist  support,  could  be  overthrown. 
This  is  the  direction  of  the  coming  Egyptian 
effort  and  vrlth  the  new  Ingredient,  SInal  oil, 
the  Western  World  could  be  completely  re- 
moved from  the  area.  Old  Arab  debts  could 
be  repaid.  New  Arab  debts  could  be  con- 
tracted on  terms  dictated  by  the  debtor.  In- 
deed, the  prestige  of  the  large  oil  companies 
could  again  shape  American  foreign  policy 
and  moral  considerationB  could  again  be 
silenced. 

Communism,  whether  Russian  or  Chinese 
style,  is  so  potent  a  factor  in  the  Middle 
East  that  France,  once  a  major  power  here, 
is  expected  to  seek  a  detente.  Britain,  for- 
merly supreme,  is  preparing  to  let  go.  The 
United  States,  previously  off  on  a  tangent 
and  presently  preoccupied  elsewhere  is  striv- 
ing to  hang  on,  spending  her  resources  in 
appeasement  after  appeasement. 

The  United  States  erred  grievously  ten 
years  ago.  Mr.  Dulles  was  111  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  a  top  oil  executive,  was  then 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

President  Elsenhower's  policy  of  alignment 
with  Russia  appears  in  retroupect  to  have 
been  Influenced  by  considerations  devoted 
to  oil  rather  than  to  principle.  Under  that 
influence,  and  in  the  guise  of  serving  the 
peace  of  the  world,  French,  British  and  Israeli 
forces  were  caused  to  withdraw  from  Sinai 
and  from  the  Sues  Canal.  Communism,  not 
world  peace,  was  served.  As  regards  the  Mid- 
dle Bast,  France  and  Britain  are  but  shadow* 
of  their  pre-Suea  selves.  Notwithstanding 
h«  many  dUHcultles,  however,  France  re- 
mains, as  of  this  writing,  the  most  stable 
force  and  Israel's  moet  dependable  ally  in 
the  Middle  East.  RtiaBla,  alert  to  danger  sig- 
nals In  Morocco,  Tunisia  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
is  on  the  move  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  China 
will  become  variously  Russia's  partner  and 
her  rival,  but  never  a  friend  of  the  free  world. 
The  United  States,  tied  down  In  Vietnam, 
may  yet  pay  a  heavy  price  for  Middle  East 
crumbs. 

Israel,  without  great  natural  resources  In  a 
p>ower-hungry  world,  will  have  to  rely  upon 
ber  human  reeouroea — akiUed.  reeouroeful, 
dedicated  and  ■elfleas. 


On  July  4.  cme  hundred  and  ninety  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  and  Peace  Forest  was 
dedicated  In  Jerusalem.  Among  the  words 
of  that  martyred  President  which  live  on,  are 
the  following: 

"Israel  is  the  bright  light  now  shining  in 
the  Middle  East.  We,  and  ultimately  Israel's 
neighbors,  have  much  to  learn  from  this  cen- 
ter of  democratic  illumination — of  an  xm- 
precedented  economic  development,  of  hu- 
man pioneering  and  intelligence  and  perse- 
verance. 

"It  Is  time  that  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  re- 
alized that  Israel  is  here  to  stay:  she  will 
not  surrender — she  will  not  retreat — and  we 
will  not  let  her  falL" 

It  is  fltting  that  these  words,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  34th  President,  be  remembered 
and  if  necessary,  that  they  be  implemented 
lest  Israel's  reso\urces  be  unequal  to  a  final 
test. 

Our  support  for  Israel  and  our  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  it  to  fall  prey  to 
its  Arab  neighbors  was  reiterated  by 
President  Johnson  when  President  Sha- 
zar  of  Israel  visited  the  White  House  on 
August  2,  1966.  At  that  time  our  Presi- 
dent said: 

Above  all,  Mr.  President,  we  share  In  com- 
mon the  vision  of  peace  you  call  shalom. 

The  prophet  Mlcah  described  It  In  this 
way:  that  every  man  sit  under  his  vine  and 
fig  tree  and  "none  shall  make  him  afraid." 

As  our  beloved,  great,  late  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  said  on  May  8,  1063.  as  a  dec- 
laration of  the  leader  of  this  country  and  as 
spokesman  for  this  land:  "We  support  the 
security  of  both  Israel  and  her  nelghtxjrs. 
.  .  .  We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  in  the  Near  East. 

"We  subscribe  to  that  policy." 


•  IMoUawlng  tlUa  writing  It  waalaamed  that 
Israel  found  itaelf  compelled  to  rsaort  to 
mlUtary  acUon  as  well. 


COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY  DAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kxllt] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  honoring  the  memory  of  one  of  this 
Nation's  greatest  naval  heroes.  Commo- 
dore John  Barry.  The  gallantry  and 
outstanding  achievement  of  this  modest, 
but  brilliant  Irishman,  who  readily  em- 
braced the  spirit  of  his  adopted  land 
and  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, have  caused  many  to  call  him 
Father  of  the  American  Navy. 

As  the  man  who  became  our  first 
American  commodore,  he  not  only  dis- 
played great  skill  and  courage  at  sea 
and  In  combat,  but  great  constructive 
genius  as  well.  In  1802,  1  year  before 
his  death,  his  long  cuid  devoted  service 
caused  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
single  him  out  for  high  and  honored 
praise  as  this  cotmtry's  senior  ofiQcer  of 
the  Navy.  And  In  the  many  years  since 
then,  his  Ufetlme  of  constructive  patriot- 
ism and  courage  have  been  perpetuated 
as  an  inspiring  example  of  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  one's  country.  He  has  long 
been  the  hero  of  song  and  story. 

Each  year  the  13th  of  September,  the 
day  of  his  death,  is  remembered  as  Com- 


modore John  Barry  Dayf.  It  is  a  time 
to  remember  the  rich  legacy  left  to  the 
American  people  by  a  modest  young  Irish 
immigrant  who  grew  to|  brilliant  pre- 
eminence. His  vision  ^d  dedication 
stands  as  a  lesson  and  bkssing  to  all  of 
us.  I 
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BEST  WISHES  TO  THO^E  OF  JEWISH 
FAITH  ON  ROSH  ^/iSHANAH 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mt.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  tjittt  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  I  [Mrs.  Kelly] 
may  extend  her  remarks  (tt  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  ' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii?  ' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate during  these  days  of  awe  that  I 
extend  my  most  sincere  wishes  to  those 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  Thi$  great  section 
of  the  American  population  through 
day-to-day  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Old  Testament,  hajs  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
growth  of  our  Nation,  over  the  past  year, 
the  past  decade,  the  past  ttco  centuries. 

As  men  of  good  will  everywhere 
grope  for  peace  and  understanding,  may 
the  current  observance  of  Rosh  Hasha- 
nah  bring  new  hope  and:  new  inspira- 
tion to  the  Jewish  people.' In  order  that 
the  worthy  Ideals  of  Judaism  may  pros- 
per in  the  coming  year.       j 

I  would  also  like,  at  this  ikne.  to  join  In 
asking  the  blessing  of  GodI  Upon  the  Re- 
public of  Israel  and  in  praying  that  its 
people  may  be  strengthened  in  their 
struggle  to  maintain  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom in  a  land  redeemed  through  hero- 
Ism,  courage,  and  great  sacrifice. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Americans  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  to  accept  my  best  wishes  for 
health,  happiness,  and  tH«  deUghts  of 
accomplishment  during  the  coming  year, 
as  weU  as  the  hopeful  vision  of  tasks  to 
be  attempted  and  goals  to  Ifte  approached 
through  the  years  to  follow. 


The  total  capital  cost  of  the  dual 
power  producing  and  desallnizatlon 
project  will  be  $400  million  of  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  being 
asked  to  participate  in  the  amount  of 
157.2  million. 

A  very  detailed  study  of  this  proposal 
has  been  conducted  by  an  independent 
engineering  firm,  and  it  shows  the  proj- 
ect will  have  a  very  high  level  of  return 
in  comparison  with  the  initial  expendi- 
ture. It  shows  that  lai^e  scale  desalt- 
ing is  economically  feasible,  and  that 
the  excess  power  produced  by  the  reac- 
tors can  be  used  to  help  fulfill  our  ever- 
growing need  for  electrical  power. 

The  project  has  the  support,  both  In 
terms  of  capital  and  cooperation,  of  two 
of  the  Nation's  leading  private  power 
companies — Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  and  the  San  Diego  Gas  ti  Electric 
Co.  These  companies  have  further 
agreed  to  purchase  all  the  excess  power 
produced. 

The  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  Water 
District,  which  distributes  water 
throughout  southern  California,  has 
agreed  to  support  and  cooperate  in  the 
project.  One  of  the  main  points  in 
favor  of  the  project  Is  that  it  is  a  water 
source  independent  of  the  flow  of  river 
and  aquaduct  systems,  and,  in  an  emer- 
gency, it  might  well  prove  more  valuable 
than  any  of  us  are  now  predicting. 

This  will  be  the  world's  largest  de- 
sallnizatlon plant.  It  will  be  a  show- 
place  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of 
the  many  areas  tu-ound  the  world,  and 
in  our  own  coimtry.  who  are  In  need  of 
water  and  power,  and  to  those  who  see 
the  day  rapidly  approaching  when  this 
need  will  arise. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  Congress  to  approve  this  project. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  agreed  to  introduce  a  companion 
measure.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
act  with  dispatch  and  thereby  assure 
the  earliest  possible  completion  of  this 
most  worthy  project. 


LEGISLATION       INTROlt)IUCED       TO 
PROVIDE      FOR      COl^STRUCnON 
OP  NUCLEAR   DESALTtNG   PLANT 
Mr.   MATSUNAOA.    Mi.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thit  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.i  Hanna]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ttae  gentleman 
from  Hawaii?  ~ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  the  participation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  l&ite  prototype 
desalting  plant  off  the  Omnge  County 
coast  in  southern  California. 

This  project  will  be  cohstructed  on 
an  artificial  offshore  island!  It  will  uti- 
lize two  nuclear  reactors  with  an  elec- 
trical capacity  of  about  iMO  megawatts 
and  a  sea  water  desalting  plant  which 
wiU  produce  150  million  gallons  daily 
of  distilled  water— enough  to  supply  a 
«ty  the  size  of  San  Francis*©. 


THE  VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cralet] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pohit 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day we  witnessed  a  very  significant  stage 
in  the  development  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  national  independence  in 
South  Vietnam.  I  was  impressed  with 
the  healthy  and  enthusiastic  turnout  for 
the  elections,  a  support  for  the  electoral 
process  that  exceeded  the  most  optimistic 
expectations. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  building 
a  secure  and  stable  government  in  an 
area  for  centuries  dominated  by  stronger 
neighbors.  I  think  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
achievement  of  this  first  and  important 
step.    I  should  like  to  wish  every  success 
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to  the  new  constituent  assembly  iii  their 
constitution  making.  I  believe  the 
American  people  in  their  support  for  this 
struggling  nation  have  rendered  Impor- 
tant help  at  a  crucial  time. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  an 
editorial  commenting  on  the  election 
which  I  shall  Include  here  in  the  Record  : 

Ari'ER  THE  Elzctiok 
The  natural  sequel  to  the  subcessful  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  on  Sunday  is  to  try 
to  calculate  what  effect  it  may  have  on  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  n^otlatlons  and  an 
ultimate  truce  or  peace. 

LogicaUy,  the  results  should  convince 
Hanoi  that  the  Saigon  Govenmient  now  has 
an  enhanced  and  legitimate  status  of  its  own 
as  a  national  entity.  Whatever  government 
finally  comes  out  of  the  long  process  of  con- 
stitution making,  congressional  or  legisla- 
tive assembly  meeting,  will  not  change  the 
general  picture  insofar  as  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  is  concerned.  If  there  is  to  l>e  a 
change  it  has  to  be  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
side  and  this  U  not  going  to  be  an  overnight 
development. 

But  the  election  may  lead  In  time  toward 
a  better  balance  of  the  forces  within  the  two 
Vietnams.  Marshal  Ky  was  understandably 
elated  by  the  results,  but  he  was  much  too 
optimistic  in  saying,  as  he  did  yesterday, 
that  "we  now  have  the  conditions  for  final 
victory."  The  sort  of  victory  he  contem- 
plates— or  certainly  always  has  in  the  past 

U  mUitary.  It  comprehends  the  defeat  of 
the  Vietoong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  plus 
the  acceptance  of  that  defeat  by  Ctommunlst 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This,  of  course, 
will  be  a  very  long  Journey  from  Sunday's 
election  that  could  not  embrace  all  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  that  did  not  imme- 
diately make  South  Vietnam  mUitarily 
stronger  or  her  enemies  mlUtarlly  weaker. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
Just  as  many  American  troops,  planes  and 
as  much  materiel  are  going  to  be  needed  as 
before,  because  the  war  is  as  tough  and  costly 
as  it  ever  was. 

What  has  happened  provides  some  hope 
that  a  government  can  be  organized  in  Saigon 
In  the  coiirse  of  the  coming  year  or  two  which 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  popular  support. 
The  militant  Buddhist  opposition  should  not 
now  be  able  to  cause  anything  like  the 
trouble  it  did  last  year.  And  though  Viet- 
cong  naturally  wUl  refuse  to  concede  the 
fact,  the  election  was  hardly  a  demonstration 
that  they  enjoy  the  support  of  South  Viet- 
nam's population  outside  the  regions  they 
control. 

Since  no  war  lasts  Interminably,  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  is  going  to  end  some  day. 
The  problem  U  to  create  the  conditions  that 
will  permit  It  to  end  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
military  victory  is  unlikely.  Sooner  or  later 
the  end  wUl  come  around  a  negotiating  table. 
It  will,  in  effect,  be  a  political  solution.  The 
election  In  South  Vietnam  is  one  step  toward 
preparing  the  stage  for  an  eventual  settle- 
ment. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  IN  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  fur- 
ther demonstration  of  the  economic 
growth  and  industrial  progress  in  the 
VS.  Virgin  Islands,  another  great  bank 
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opened  Ita  doors  there  yeata-day.  8q>- 
tember  13.  I  salute  New  York's  First 
National  City  Bank  and  wish  Rood  luck 
to  Mr.  Robert  Eastham,  manager  of  Its 
new  bank  In  Chrlstiansted.  St.  Croix. 

As  it  opens  Its  doors  for  business,  this 
bank  has  every  reason  to  be  confident  of 
the  future. 

The  island  of  St.  Crolz  has  experienced 
a  tremendous  economic  growth  in  recent 
years;  most  recently  noted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  $50  million  alumina  plant 
and  a  multlmllllon  dollar  petrochemical 
complex  now  under  construction.  Tour- 
ist trade  In  1965  was  $54  million,  an  In- 
crease of  $6  million  over  the  previous 
year.  St.  Croix,  the  largest  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  has  a  population  of 
around  20.000  people  with  a  per  capita 
Income  of  $2,000,  by  far  the  highest  In 
the  entire  Caribbean  area. 

Linked  to  the  mainland  and  other  <;ar- 
Ibbean  Islands  by  several  airlines  and 
boat  services,  St.  Croix  Is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  commercial 
centers  In  that  area.  Among  the  rea- 
sons why  New  York's  First  National  City 
Bank  Is  starting  operations  in  St.  Croix, 
is  their  desire  to  help  In  the  island's  de- 
velopment, and  to  show  the  faith  It  has 
in  the  future  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Heading  the  list  of  distinguished  bank- 
ing executives  participating  in  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  was  Mr.  George  C.  Scott, 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Jlrst  Na- 
tional City  Bank  in  New  York.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Eastham.  manager  of  the  St.  Croix 
branch,  was  host  to  the  industrialists, 
businessmen,  and  high  government  oflB- 
clals  from  the  Virgin  Islands  present  at 
the  Inaugural  ceremonies.  Virgin  Islands 
government  officials  participating  in- 
cluded Hon.  Ralph  Palewonsky.  Gover- 
nor of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands;  Hon.  Ciryl 
King,  Government  Secrettu^;  and  Hon. 
Dr.  Aubrey  Anduze.  Administrative  As- 
sistant for  St.  Croix.  The  new  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  branch  In  St.  Croix, 
marks  Citibank's  first  entry  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  market,  although  it  has  been  op- 
erating in  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean 
for  several  years.  Among  the  coimtries 
where  First  National  City  Bank  now  op- 
erates in  the  Caribbean  area  are,  Puerto 
Rico,  Dominican  Republic.  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  the  Bahamas. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halperk]  1b 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  continues  to  arouse  the  grav- 
est anxiety  among  people  here  and 
abroad  who  are  earnestly  concerned  with 
building  peace  and  order  in  the  world. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  stressed 
that  our  objectives  in  southeast  Asia  are 
limited.  The  assistance  we  are  rendering 
does  not  give  us  license  to  dictate  the  po- 
litical destiny  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 
This  Is  a.  point  which  must  be  reem- 
phaslzed,  and  which  must  be  made  credi- 
ble to  the  Asian  peoples.  The  President 
has  reaffirmed  that  American  forces  are 
in  Vietnam  to  help  the  Vietnamese  de- 
feat aggression  and  defend  self-deter^ 


mlnatlon.  This  can  only  be  Interpreted 
a«  a  earefiiUy  preoeribed  engagement. 
As  a  foreign  pover  on  the  Asian  Conti- 
nent, we  should  resist  the  tendency  to 
escalate  both  the  commitment  and  the 
means  of  military  self-defense. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Premier  Ky  was 
quoted  as  welcoming  an  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  and  an  eventual  con- 
frontation with  Red  China.  Although 
this  statement  has  been  subsequently 
modified,  militarists  may  be  setting  their 
sights  far  beyond  the  expressed  aims  of 
our  own  Government,  whose  interest  lies 
In  insuring  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  can  freely  choose  their  political 
and  social  course.  There  can  be  no  am- 
biguity on  this  point;  we  must  consist- 
ently disavow  professed  ambitions  which 
outrun  the  American  purpose  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Those  who  understand  the  limited  na- 
ture of  our  stand  In  Vietnam  must  not  be 
tempted  Into  argiilng  blithely  for  some 
wider  war  which,  supposedly,  can  more 
speedily  produce  what  Is  described  as 
"victory." 

The  world  must  know  that  American 
policy,  despite  the  deployment  of  over 
300,000  men,  alms  at  a  peaceful  solution 
of  this  conflict. 

It  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  and  the  contin- 
uing increase  of  American  manpower, 
can  alone  bring  about  the  conditions 
conducive  to  negotiation.  Indeed,  the 
truth  may  be  that  escalation  breeds 
counter-escalation,  and  that  a  broader 
military  employment  strengthens  the 
resolve  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  Be- 
cause these  questions,  in  terms  of  the 
future,  cannot  be  answered  with  surety, 
the  United  States  must  redouble  Its  ef- 
forts, through  all  available  channels,  to 
find  the  path  to  peace. 

One  recent,  welcome  development  was 
the  proposal  of  Thai  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Khoman,  sponsored  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Malaysia  and  the  Philip- 
pines, for  convening  an  Asian  conference 
on  Vietnam.  This  was  envisaged  as  a 
gathering  of  the  noncombatant  Asian 
states  to  discuss  various  means  toward 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 

As  one  who  has  consistently  asked  for 
greater  efforts  in  reaching  a  diplomatic 
settlement  of  this  war,  by  urging  our 
Government  to  declare  its  willingness  to 
reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference,  and 
to  press  vigorously  for  a  more  effective 
United  Nations  role,  I  feel  that  this  sug- 
gested meeting,  emlnatlng  from  Asian 
states,  could  make  a  major  contribution. 
I  urge  that  our  Government  officially  and 
relentlessly  pursue  this  proposal  with 
Asian  statesmen. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  our  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  the  effects  of 
this  conflict  are  and  will  be  felt  in  Asia. 
Thinking  of  the  futiwe.  the  United  States 
cannot  ignore  or  become  divorced  from 
vital  currents  of  opinion  In  Asia  with 
respect  to  Its  policies  there.  We  should 
make  every  attempt  to  encourage  the 
governments  of  Asia  to  discuss  collec- 
tively the  American  iwesence  In  Vietnam, 
and  endorse  their  Initiatives  toward  ftad- 
Ing  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  accord  of  the 
war. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SEABEES.  AND  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  CIVIL  ENGI- 
NEER CORPS  OF  THE  UJ3.  NAVY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Teague],  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TEIAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  a  measure  in  this 
body  yesterday  to  authorize  the  striking 
of  medallions  in  commemoration  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalions — Seabees — and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Civil 
Engineer  Corps — CEC. 

The  Engineer  Corps  anniversary  will 
occur  next  year  on  March  2  and  the  Sea- 
bees  anniversary  on  March  5. 

I  rise  today  to  call  attention  to  my  bill 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  most  fitting 
occasion.  This  morning  at  the  White 
House,  the  first  Seabee  in  the  Illustrious 
history  of  the  organization  was  awarded, 
posthumously,  the  Medal  of  Honor  by 
the  President. 

Marvin  Glenn  Shields.  CM3.  of  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.,  died  on  June  10.  1965, 
from  wounds  received  while  members  of 
his  unit,  Seabee  Team  1104,  were  assist- 
ing In  the  defense  of  the  Special  Forces 
camp  at  Dong  Xoai  against  an  attack  by 
the  Vietcong.  IJie  attack  began  late  the 
previous  night. 

While  assisting  a  wounded  Army  of- 
ficer to  a  safe  position.  Shields  sustained 
wounds  about  his  face,  neck  and  back. 
Despite  these  wounds  he  continued 
steadfast  in  fighting  against  the  Viet- 
cong, both  by  means  of  his  rifle  and  by 
throwing  hand  grenades. 

When  light  broke  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  Shields  readily  volimteered  to 
assist  in  destroying  an  enemy  machine- 
gun  emplacement.  Though  he  had 
never  used  a  3.5-lnch  rocket  launcher  be- 
fore, he  performed  the  Job  well  and  was 
instrumental  in  destroying  the  position 
while  xmder  heavy  enemy  fire. 

In  returning  to  his  previous  position 
machinegun  fire  struck  his  right  leg, 
nearly  tearing  It  off.  Though  mortally 
woimded.  he  was  able  to  move  to  a 
sheltered  position  and  received  aid. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  morn- 
ing he  was  Instrumental  in  keeping  up 
the  spirits  of  the  defenders  by  laughing 
and  making  Jokes. 

Shields  died  that  afternoon  shortly 
after  being  evacuated  by  helicopter. 

Construction  Mechanic  Shields  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Joan,  an  Infant  daugh- 
ter, and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Victoria  Cas- 
salery,  all  of  Port  Townsend.  The  first 
Seabee  Medal  of  Honor  In  history  was 
presented  this  morning  by  the  President 
to  Joan  Shields.  It  was  also  the  first 
Medal  of  Honor  to  be  awarded  a  Navy 
man  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

Construction  Mechanic  Shields  re- 
ceived his  training  at  the  UJ3.  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  Center  at  Port 
Hueneme.  Calif.,  "Home  of  the  Pacific 
Seabees,"  which  is  located  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing  in  this 
body.  Prom  there  he  went  forth  to  his 
death  In  defense  of  his  country.  In  an 
act  of  bravery  "above  and  beyond  the 
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call  of  duty."  earning  fir  him  the  Na- 
tion's highest  military  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  c<»i- 
sent,  I  am  inserting  In  my  remarks  at 
this  pohit  the  text  of  two  Issues  of  Sea- 
bees In  Action,  which  Is  published  by  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  "Story  of 
the  Seabees:  World  War  n  to  Vietnam" 
and  the  second  Is  entitled  "The  Dong 
Xoai  Story,  June  9-10,  19$5." 
Story  of  thk  Skabees — WbRLD  Wak  II  to 
Vietnam  :  The  SeabeB  Tsaoition 
(By  LCDR  W.  D.  Ml  idleton) 

The  Navy's  Seabees  weila  less  than  six 
months  old  when  their  first  iHnlt  came  under 
fire  early  In  World  War  II.  Only  three  weeks 
after  the  Marines  assaulted  the  beaches  of 
Guadalcanal  In  August  1943,  Seabees  of  the 
Sixth  Naval  Construction  Bfettallon  followed 
them  ashore  to  begin  the  difficult  Job  of 
converting  a  muddy  formee  Japanese  land- 
ing strip  at  Henderson  Pl^ld  Into  an  all- 
weather  airfield  capable  of  supporting  any- 
thing from  fighter  aircraft  to  Army  B-I7s. 

The  construction  Job  wai  tough  enough, 
but  to  make  matters  worse  aienderson  Field 
was  under  almost  constant  attack  by  Japa- 
nese artillery  and  aircraft,  ^ad  great  craters 
were  torn  in  the  airfield  eviry  Ume  a  bomb 
or  shell  scored  a  hit.  As  if  aU  this  didn't 
give  them  enough  to  do,  thf  Seabees  had  to 
be  ready  to  take  up  posltlotie  in  the  defen- 
sive perimeter  In  the  event  ojf  Japanese  land- 
ing against  the  narrow  beachhead. 

Typical  of  Seabee  ingenuity  at  Guadal- 
canal were  the  "crater  cre^"  that  rushed 
to  repair  the  damage  after  every  hit  on  the 
airfield.  Quickly  learning  from  experience, 
the  Seabees  stockpiled  Marstion  matting  (the 
pierced  steel  planking  used  to  surface  the 
field)  along  the  runway  in  bundles  sufficient 
to  repair  an  average  sized  hole.  Construc- 
tion equipment  and  trucksj  already  loaded 
with  enough  sand  and  gravel  to  fill  a  bomb 
or  shell  crater,  were  placed  Under  cover  at 
strategic  points  along  the  funway. 

Whenever  Japanese  bombers  approached  or 
artillery  opened  up,  the  Beabee  "crater 
crews"  raced  from  their  foxholes,  tore  away 
damaged  matting,  backfilled  the  craters,  and 
quickly  laid  down  new  matting.  Before  long 
the  Seabees  were  doing  the  Job  so  rapidly  that 
lorty  minutes  after  a  bomb  or  shell  It  was 
Impossible  to  tell  that  the  a^fleld  had  ever 
been  hit.  ' 

Throughout  the  three-miiftth  battle  for 
Guadalcanal  the  Seabees  performed  con- 
struction miracles  to  expand  Henderson 
Field  and  to  keep  it  open,  ak  one  time  con- 
tinuing work  even  when  4apanese  troops 
had  piished  the  Marine  front  line  to  within 
150  feet  of  the  field.  Durlag  one  particu- 
larly fierce  attack,  the  Japait«se  put  no  less 
than  53  bomb  and  shell  holcp  In  the  airfield 
during  a  48-hour  period. 

But  despite  the  worst  efforie  of  the  enemy 
forces,  the  Seabees  were  able  to  keep  Hender- 
son Field  open  throughout  the  bitter  cam- 
palgn.  and  their  success  In  ^plng  Marine 
fighter  planes  in  the  air  play*}  no  small  part 
In  the  eventual  VS.  victory  k  Guadalcanal. 
Thus  was  begun  the  Seabee  Ttan  Do"  tradi- 
tion of  World  War  n. 
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seabees  and  MASli 

One  of  the  earliest  tradltlohs  developed  by 
the  Seabees  of  World  War  II  wte  an  unusually 
close  comradeship  with  thel  United  States 
Marines.  Although  they  fougjht  and  built  al- 
most everywhere  in  the  globtf  conflict,  and 
worked  with  Army  troops  and  fleet  sailors  as 
well  as  Marines,  the  Seabees'  greatest  con- 
tribution to  World  War  n  victory  was  the 
role  they  shared  with  Marlnw  In  the  bitter 
laland-hopplng  war  in  the  Paalfic. 

Based  upon  mutual  resp^ot  and  shared 
nardahips,  the  Seabee-Marlne  fellowship  was 


bom  as  early  as  1942,  when  Marines  and  Sea- 
bees worked  and  fought  slde-by-slde  through- 
out the  bloody  battle  to  hold  the  Guadal- 
canal  beachhead  and  to  keep  the  Henderson 
Field  airstrip  open  to  Marine  fighters  and 
Army  bombers.  In  this  and  later  Pacific 
campaigns  the  Seabees  learned  to  admire  the 
Marines'  unsurpassed  skill  as  professional 
fighting  men,  and  the  Marines  became  equally 
Impressed  with  Seabees  skill  as  professional 
builders. 

As  often  as  not  this  Seabee-Marlne  mutual 
esteem  was  expressed  in  good-natured  Jokes 
at  each  other's  expense.  Recruited  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  skilled  construction  work- 
ers, the  average  Seabee  was  ten  years  or  more 
older  than  the  typical  Marine.  Soon  after 
the  first  Seabees  came  ashore  at  Guadalcanal 
the  Marines  were  Joking,  "Never  hit  a  Sea- 
bee, he  might  be  some  Marine's  father."  The 
Seabees  quickly  retaliated  by  manufactur- 
ing "Junior  Seabee"  badges,  which  they 
awarded  to  deserving  Marines.  And  the  Sea- 
bees like  to  claim.  "Marines  only  capture 
territory,  it's  the  Seabees  who  improve 
territory." 

In  a  classic  piece  of  one-upmanship  on  one 
occasion  during  the  Pacific  campaign,  the 
Seabees  managed  to  best  the  Marines'  proud 
boast  of  always  getting  places  first.  At  New 
Georgia  in  July  of  1943  a  detachment  of 
Marines  charged  ashore  from  landing  craft  in 
a  dawn  assault  and  rushed  up  the  beach 
looking  for  Japanese  troops,  only  to  be 
greeted  by  a  party  of  Seabees  that  had 
already  landed  on  the  enemy-held  island  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  for  an  airfield  site. 

The  close  relationship  that  grew  up  between 
Marines  and  Seabees  during  World  War  n  has 
continued  throughout  the  postwar  years.  As 
they  have  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 
first  construction  battalions  24  years  ago 
Marines  stiU  guide  and  assist  Seabees  in 
learning  their  necessary  fighting  skUls 
Much  of  the  Seabee  construction  effort  since 
the  end  of  the  war  has  been  devoted  to 
Marine  Corps  faculties.  And  today,  m  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Seabees  are  de- 
voting almoBt  their  entire  effort  to  the 
construction  of  advance  base  facilities  to 
support  the  operations  of  the  Third  Marine 
Amphibious  Corps. 

SEABEE    INGENtJITT 

One  of  the  earliest  Seabee  traditions  to 
emerge  during  World  War  n  was  the  almost 
legendary  abUity  of  a  Seabee  to  Improvise 
Hastily  formed  and  rushed  into  the  war  the 
early  construction  battaUons  were  nowhere 
near  as  weU  equipped  as  the  present-day 
battaUons.  Frequently,  too,  supplies  of  con- 
struction materials  and  spare  parts  were  in- 
sufficient for  the  Job  at  hand.  None  of  this 
however,  deterred  the  resourceful  Seabees 
from  getting  the  Job  done. 

Early  in  the  Solomon's  campaign,  for  ex- 
ample, the  15th  Construction  Battalion  was 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  machine  tools.  A 
Seabee  warrant  officer,  who  had  been  a  ma- 
chinery salesman  before  the  war,  set  out  on 
a  trip  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  successfully 
repiu-chased  equipment  from  his  former  cus- 
tomers, and  the  Seabees  soon  had  a  well 
equipped  machine  shop.  More  equipment 
was  scrounged  from  the  aircraft  carrier  En- 
terprise in  return  for  repair  Jobs.  Before 
long  the  Seabees  were  taking  in  repair  work 
from  the  Army  and  Marines,  and  were  even 
repairing  airplanes. 

Lacking  a  replacement  for  a  blown  out 
bulldozer  head  gasket,  Seabees  In  the  EUlce 
Islands  fashioned  a  replacement  from  thin 
sheets  of  metal  and  paper,  and  quickly  put 
the  'dozer  back  into  service.  A  Seabee  chief 
on  Samoa  manufactured  a  replacement  con- 
denser out  of  waxed  paper,  tinfoil  from  cig- 
arette packages,  and  an  old  beer  can  In  order 
to  keep  one  piece  of  equipment  operating. 
On  Guadalcanal  another  Seabee  petty  officer 
kept  captured  Japanese  trucks  In  operation 
by  improvising  replacement  radiators  out  of 


metal  ammo  boxes,  a  method  that  was  soon 
being  used  all  over  the  Pacific.  Other  Sea- 
bees learned  how  to  keep  tractors  running 
by  mounting  fuel  drums  in  place  of  smashed 
radiators. 

The  5S-gallon  fuel  drum,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Sea- 
bee construction  materials.  With  the  ends 
cut  out  and  welded  together,  thousands  of 
drums  were  converted  into  culverts.  Split 
down  the  side  and  flattened,  they  made  ex- 
cellent roofing  material.  One  group  of  Sea- 
bees even  manufactured  a  sightseeing  canoe 
from  fuel  dtimis. 

Worn  out  tires  that  would  no  longer  hold 
inner  tubes  were  kept  in  service  by  filling 
them  with  a  mixture  of  palm  tree  sawdust 
and  cement.  Beer  and  Coke  bottles  were  used 
as  insulators  for  power  and  telephone  lines. 
Seabees  learned  how  to  make  replacement 
watch  crystals  out  of  plexiglass  from  wrecked 
planes,  devised  a  method  of  welding  broken 
dental  plates  with  a  mixture  of  ground  rub- 
ber and  cement,  and  one  Seabee  machinist 
even  manufactured  a  pair  of  silver  stars  from 
two  quarters  for  a  newly  promoted  general. 
Other  Seabees  made  extra  money  during  off- 
duty  hours  by  manufacturing  fake  Japanese 
battle  souvenirs  and  native  Jewelry  for  sale  to 
gullible  new  arrivals. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  of  all  stories  of 
Seabee  ingenuity,  however.  Is  that  of  a  first 
class  petty  officer  named  Aurelio  Tassone. 
who  converted  a  bulldozer  Into  a  piece  of 
combat  equipment  during  the  Treasury 
Islands  campaign  in  1943.  Coming  ashore 
on  his  bulldozer,  Tassone  found  that  a 
Japanese  pillbox  was  holding  up  the  advance. 
While  a  Seabee  lieutenant  provided  covering 
fire  with  a  carbine,  Tassone  raised  his  blade 
as  a  shield  against  enemy  Are  and  advanced 
on  the  pillbox.  At  the  last  minute  Tassone 
dropped  the  blade  and  demoUshed  the  em- 
placement. 

SEABEES'    MAGIC    BOX 

Probably  the  least  glamorous  in  appear- 
ance of  all  the  new  "weapons"  that  helped 
the  U.S.  to  win  World  War  n  was  the  lowly 
steel  pontoon — the  Seabees'  "magic  box" — 
that  became  an  indispensable  tool  of  a  hun- 
dred purposes  for  the  XJJ3.  Navy's  mighty 
amphibious  forces. 

Civil  Engineer  Corps  planning  as  early  as 
1938  had  forseen  a  need  for  a  variety  of 
barges,  small  yard  craft,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous floating  equipment  in  the  event  of 
a  major  amphibious  war  In  the  Pacific.  By 
1940  a  CEC  captain,  John  N.  Laycock.  had 
set  to  work  in  earnest  developing  his  ideas 
for  a  standardized  steel  pontoon  that  could 
be  assembled  Into  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  fioatlng  equipment.  By  early  1941  the 
first  experimental  pontoons  had  been  suc- 
cessfully tested  and  soon  thousands  of  them 
were  In  production. 

The  basic  pontoon  was  little  more  than  a 
steel  box  five  by  seven  by  five  feet.  The  real 
key  to  Its  versatility  was  the  system  of  heavy 
steel  angles  and  special  hardware,  or  "Jew- 
elry," developed  by  Capt.  Laycock  which  per- 
mitted the  pontoons  to  be  assembled  In  a 
wide  variety  of  arrangements.  Strings  of 
pontoons  were  assembled  for  use  as  barges 
or  piers,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  specially 
developed  outboard  propulsion  imlt,  the  am- 
phibous  Seabees  had  a  self-propelled  barge 
or  a  warping  tug  for  work  around  a  harbor 
or  beachhead.  Cranes,  pile  drivers,  dredges, 
and  almost  any  other  kind  of  equipment  for 
waterfront  work  could  be  mounted  on  a 
pontoon  barge.  Arranged  as  a  barge  with 
pontoon  walls  on  each  side,  and  equipped 
with  the  necessary  piping  and  pimiplng 
equipment,  a  batch  of  pontoons  could  be 
assembled  as  a  floating  drydock  for  PT  boats 
and  other  small  craft. 

Seabees,  of  course,  foimd  many  more  uses 
for  the  versatile  pontoons  than  those  envl- 
•Icmed  by  Its  designers.  Many  saw  service 
as  fuel  and  water  tanks,  and  a  pontoon  with 
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the  addition  of  a  little  piping  cotild  be 
mounted  on  a  flat  bed  truck  to  make  a  water 
distributor.  With  the  addition  of  a  door  a 
pontoon  made  a  fine  paint  or  gear  locker.  A 
Seabee  cook  In  the  Russell  Islands  even  con- 
vertMl  a  pair  of  the  pontoons  Into  an  oven 
and  grlU. 

The  pontoon  really  came  Into  Its  own, 
however,  In  the  Allies'  1343  landings  in 
Sicily.  The  Navy's  versatile  LS*^  had  been 
designed  to  approach  a  steeply  sloping  beach, 
drop  Its  ramp,  and  disgorge  its  load  of  tanks 
and  other  vehicles  directly  onto  the  shore. 
Since  they  assumed  the  LST's  and  other 
large  landing  craft  couldnt  get  close  enough 
to  make  a  landing  on  the  shallow  sloping 
beaches  along  much  of  the  southern  shore 
of  Sicily,  the  Germans  had  Installed  only 
relatively  light  defenses. 

The  ingenious  Capt.  Laycock,  howevnr,  had 
already  gone  to  work  on  a  new  use  :'or  his 
versatile  pontoons.  Special  hardware  and 
fittings  were  devised  that  permitted  assem- 
biy  of  the  pontoons  in  long  two-pontoon 
wide  causeway  sections,  which  were  hung  on 
the  sides  of  the  LST's.  As  the  landing  ships 
approached  the  shore  the  causeway  sections 
were  cut  loose,  dropped  into  the  water,  and 
their  momentum  carried  them  into  the 
beach.  The  intrepid  amphibious  Seabee 
crews  that  rode  the  pontoons  quickly  con- 
nected the  causeway  sections,  the  I.ST's  were 
"married"  to  the  outer  end.  and  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  vehicles  were  rolling  ashore. 

Plrst  used  In  the  Sicily  landings,  where 
causeways  over  300-feet  long  were  employed 
to  land  allied  fcM-ces  where  they  aren't  ex- 
pected, the  new  pontoon  adaptation  was  a 
major  factor  In  the  success  of  the  operation, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  LST- 
pontoon  causeway  combination  was  used  in 
almost  every  major  amphibious  assault. 

Even  today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its 
development,  the  versatile  pontoon  remains 
as  a  workhorse  of  the  amphibious  Seabees. 
Only  last  May.  when  MCB-10  and  Marine 
Corps  forces  landed  at  Chu  Lai.  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  their  equipment,  and  supplies 
went  ashore  over  the  familiar  pontoon  cause- 
ways. 

"KHINOS"    IN    OPERATION    OVERLOBD 

Among  the  dlfllcult  problems  faced  by 
planners  of  "Operation  Overlord,"  the  great 
Allied  invasion  of  Normandy  in  1944,  was 
one  presented  by  the  character  of  the  beaches 
where  the  landings  were  to  take  place.  At 
both  Utah  Beach  and  Omaha  Beach,  where 
the  U.S.  forces  were  to  land,  the  slope  of  the 
l>eachea  was  unusually  flat,  and  the  water 
line  moved  up  or  down  the  beach  a  half 
mile  or  more  as  the  tide  rose  or  fell.  Just 
oS  the  shore  and  running  parallel  to  the 
beach,  sandbars — whose  position  shifted  con- 
stantly with  the  tide  or  storm  conditions — 
presented  still  another  problem. 

Because  of  these  positions,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  to  use  LST's  or  other 
amphibious  craft  in  the  usual  manner. 
Landings  could  have  been  made  at  high  tide, 
but  unless  the  vessels  were  quickly  unloaded, 
the  rapidly  receding  tide  might  leave  them 
stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  ex- 
posed to  German  attack  until  the  tide  came 
back  in  and  refloated  them.  If  landings  were 
made  at  low  tide  the  vessels  would  ground  on 
the  sandbars,  leaving  troops  and  vehicles 
with  deep  water  between  them  and  the  shore. 
Even  Lf  they  were  able  to  get  past  this  ob- 
stacle, the  Inrushlng  tide  might  overtake 
them  before  they  could  get  all  the  way  up 
the  beach. 

Under  these  conditions  even  the  Seabees' 
famous  pontoon  causeways,  first  used  the 
year  before  In  Sicily,  would  have  been  unable 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  ships  and  shore. 
The  CivU  Engineer  Corps'  CAPT  John  Lay- 
cock,  who  had  originally  developed  both  the 
pontoons  themselves  and  the  pontoon  cause- 
ways,  quickly  came  up  with  still  another 


variation  of  the  Seabees'  "magic  box"  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Normandy  beaches. 

One  hundred-eighty  of  the  pontoons  were 
assembled  Into  a  huge  ferry  barge,  six  pon- 
toons wide  and  thirty  pontoons  long,  powered 
by  two  of  the  large  outboard  motors  devel- 
oped for  use  with  smaller  pontoon  barges. 
A  specially  developed  loading  and  unloading 
ramp  was  placed  at  one  end.  Big  enough  to 
take  half  an  LST  load  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, the  pKintoon  ferries  were  designed  to 
"marry"  an  LST  safely  anchored  in  deep 
water.  As  soon  as  the  ferry  was  loaded  it 
cast  off  and  headed  for  the  beach  under  Its 
own  power.  With  its  shallow  draft  the  pon- 
toon ferry  could  easily  get  over  the  treach- 
erous sandbars  to  the  t>each.  Only  two  trips 
were  needed  to  unload  an  LST,  and  then 
the  ferry  proceeded  to  unload  another  ship. 

To  a  naval  aviator,  who  happened  to  fly 
over  one  of  the  first  experimental  models  at 
Quonset,  R.I.,  the  Seabees'  pontoon  ferry 
looked  more  like  a  rhinoceros  than  anything 
else,  so  before  long,  "rhino  ferry"  became 
their  unofllcial  name. 

As  the  great  Normandy  invasion  grew 
nearer.  Seabees  of  the  81st  and  111th  Con- 
struction Battalions  worked  In  British  ship- 
yards to  assemble  their  rhino  ferry  fleet,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  completed,  they  took 
them  to  sea  to  practice  the  tricky  Job  of 
"marrying"  them  to  LSTS  and  transferring 
cargo. 

On  June  5.  1944,  the  day  before  D-Day  In 
Normandy,  the  rhino  ferries  and  their  Seabee 
crews  headed  out  to  sea  for  the  Journey  to 
PYance,  each  of  them  on  a  300-foot  towUne 
behind  an  LST.  Early  on  D-Day  morning 
the  LSTs  and  the  rhinos  were  off  the  beaches 
at  Omaha  and  Utah.  Unexpected  heavy  seas 
made  the  task  of  Joining  the  ferries  to  the 
LSTs  almost  Impossible,  but  after  several 
hours  of  effort  the  Job  was  finally  completed 
and  the  rhinos  were  on  the  way  to  the 
beaches.  It  was  close  to  noon  before  the 
first  rblnoa  reached  the  beach,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Germans  had  pletnted  mines 
and  obtacles  all  along  the  beaches  that  made 
it  almost  impossible  to  land.  A  few  got 
ashore  that  day,  but  many  of  the  Seabee 
crews  had  to  wait  offshore  with  their  ferries 
for  a  day  and  a  half  or  more  before  demoli- 
tion teams  were  able  to  clear  the  beaches  so 
they  could  land. 

Throughout  the  first  days  of  the  Norman- 
dy invasion,  cieeplte  the  hazards  of  severe 
weather,  mines,  and  German  gunfire,  the 
Seabees  and  their  rhino  ferries  shuttled  be- 
tween the  invasion  fleet  and  the  beaches, 
landing  thousands  of  trucks,  tanks,  and  oth- 
er vehicles,  and  tons  of  the  supplies  that  sus- 
tained the  American  armies  ashore. 

THE   GREAT    B-29    BASC   ON   TINIAN 

By  the  summer  of  1944,  advancing  U.S. 
Forces  in  the  Pacific  War  against  Japan  had 
reached  the  Marianas  Islands.  4.000  miles 
west  of  Hawaii  and  less  than  2,000  miles  from 
Japan  itself.  On  June  16,  the  Marines  hit 
the  beaches  at  Salpan.  On  July  21,  they  be- 
gan the  invasion  of  Guam,  and  only  three 
days  later  the  same  Marines  that  had  taken 
Salpan  were  swarming  ashore  on  Tlnlan. 

Even  before  the  Marines  had  offlclally  se- 
cured "nnlan.  Seabees  began  landing  to  work 
on  their  biggest  single  Job  of  the  entire 
war — constructing  the  world's  largest  air 
base  for  the  Arn>y  Air  Corps'  B-29  "Superfor- 
tress" bombers  that  would  soon  begin  car- 
rying the  war  to  the  Japanese  homeland. 
Tlnlan,  12  miles  long,  six  miles  wide,  and 
fairly  flat,  provided  a  good  airfield  site  that 
placed  the  new  B-29's  within  range  of  Japan 
for  the  first  time. 

To  support  the  huge  B-29  fieet  that  was  to 
operate  from  Tlnlan  the  Seabees  built  six 
runways,  each  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  Four 
were  built  at  North  Field,  together  with  11 
miles  of  connecting  taxiway  and  hardstands 


for  265  planes.  At  West  Field,  an  I8-mlIe 
taxiway  network  and  361  hardstands  were 
built  to  support  the  remaining  two  bomber 
runways,  as  well  as  two  smaller  airstrips.  In 
addition  to  the  airfield  facilities  themselves, 
the  Seabees  constructed  nearly  a  thousand 
buildings,  miles  ol  roads,  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion storage,  and  utility  systems  for  the 
Tlnlan  base. 

To  carry  out  the  huge  construction  task, 
the  Navy  organized  the  Sixth  Construction 
Brigade,  made  up  of  three  Construction  Regi- 
ments, each  of  which  in  turn  was  made  up 
of  several  battalions.  Altogether  some  15,000 
Seabees  were  involved  in  the  Tlnlan  work. 
The  fleet  of  well  over  1,600  pieces  of  heavy 
construction  equipment  assembled  for  the 
Job  included  almost  800  trucks,  173  scrapers. 
160  tractors  and  bulldozers,  60  graders,  and 
80  power  shovels. 

Working  in  two  ten-hour  shifts  dally,  the 
Seabees  built  the  world's  largest  air  base  in 
record  time.  Although  much  of  the  terrain 
was  reasonably  level.  In  places  the  bomber 
runways  required  cuts  as  deep  as  16  feet  and 
flUs  30  to  40  feet  high.  By  the  time  the  Job 
was  done  the  Seabees  had  moved  more  than 
1 1  million  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  coral. 

Removal  of  coral  "heads"  from  the  runway 
sites  and  quarrying  of  coral  for  runway  sur- 
facing consumed  an  average  of  12  tons  of 
dynamite  and  4.800  blasting  caps  a  day 
Maintenance  crews  worked  around  the  clock 
to  keep  equipment  going  despite  the  ravages 
of  coral  dust  that  wore  out  moving  parts 
In  a  fraction  of  the  usual  time.  Twenty-four 
welding  crews  were  required  Just  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  power  shovels,  bull- 
dozers and  scrapers  by  the  hard  coral. 

Except  for  one  runway,  which  took  73  days 
to  build,  none  of  the  B-29  runways  took  over 
63  days  to  complete,  and  the  entire  base  was 
completed  In  less  than  a  year.  Only  a  few 
months  after  the  Seabees  flrst  started  work 
the  Army's  B-29  fleet  began  striking  at 
Japan  from  the  Tlnlan  base.  The  biggest 
Seabee  Job  of  the  war  had  played  a  vltnl 
part  in  launching  the  great  bombing  raids 
that  speeded  victory  In  the  Pacific  War. 

COBI   POINT 

By  far  the  largest  peacetime  Job  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Navy's  Seabees  was  the 
construction  of  a  major  base  for  the  U.S. 
Seventh  Fleet  at  Cubl  Point,  on  Subic  Bay 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Required  to  sup- 
port the  growing  VS.  conunltments  In  the 
Far  East,  the  Cubl  Point  base  was  started 
at  the  height  of  the  Korean  War  in   1951. 

Overall  direction  of  the  project  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  30th  Naval  Construction  Regi- 
ment, which  was  set  up  at  Cubl  in  September 
1961.  During  the  next  two  years  the  arrival 
of  Mobile  Construction  Battalions  2.  3.  5,  0 
and  11  brought  the  Cubl  Point  construction 
force  to  a  total  of  some  3.000  Seabees. 

Working  as  many  as  three  shifts  a  d.iy, 
six  days  a  week,  the  Seabees  spent  five  years 
converting  Cubl  Point's  Jungle  and  moun- 
tains into  a  modern  base  for  Seventh  Flsct 
carriers.  Huge  trees,  sometimes  as  much  pt 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  tall  and  six  lo 
eight  feet  In  diameter  had  to  be  blasted  out 
of  the  way:  swamps  filled,  and  even  a  native 
village  relocated. 

A  huge  hill  was  removed  and  Cubl  Point 
Itself  widened  to  accommodate  the  base's 
airfield.  One  battalion  was  given  the  t.isl: 
of  removing  86  feet  from  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain to  provide  a  safe  approach  to  the  nm- 
way.  Over  200.000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and 
earth  were  moved  in  the  process. 

Once  the  airfield  was  done  the  Seabees 
built  roads,  piers,  shops,  ammunition  stor- 
age, and  barracks  to  complete  the  base.  By 
the  time  the  great  project  was  done  It  was 
estimated  that  20  million  manhours  of  Sea- 
bee labor  had  gone  into  the  building  of  the 
Cubl  Point  base,  and  that  a  greater  volume 
of  earth  bad  been  moved  than  in  the  digging 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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At  Cubl  Point  the  Seati^es  btillt  a  major 
new  base  for  the  Navy,  t«it  perhaps  even 
more  Important  the  project  provided  a  price- 
leas  opportunity  to  develop  construction 
skills  and  leadership  quajUtleB  In  a  whole 
new  postwar  generation  of  Seabees.  Hun- 
dreds of  Seabees  who  first  learned  their  skills 
at  Cubl  Point  still  serve  on  active  duty.  Now 
senior  petty  officers  and  cbdef  petty  officers, 
they  provide  the  indlspenaable  background 
of  experience  needed  to  guide  and  train  the 
young  Seabees  of  the  1960ta 

BKABEES    ON    THt    ICE 

This  year's  1966-67  Operation  Deep  Freeze 
marks  the  beginning  of  ai«econd  decade  of 
Seabee  participation  in  tha  continuing  VS. 
program  of  scienufic  studjr  and  exploration 
of  the  Antarctic  continenK. 

Seabees  flrst  landed  on  |Ltitarctlca  in  1947 
as  part  of  the  Navy's  Opefatlon  High  Jump 
expedition  led  by  RADM  iRlchard  E.  Byrd. 
Seabee  work  In  this  flrst  post-World  War  n 
Antarctic  expedition  incli»led  unloading  of 
supplies  and  equipment  aind  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facllltlee  near  Byrd's  1939-40 
Little  America  base. 

Although  Operation  High  Jump  lasted  only 
a  few  months,  the  Seabees  and  the  Navy  re- 
turned to  the  Ice  to  stay  la  1955  when  the 
U.S.  began  constructing  petaaanent  scientific 
outposts  In  the  Antarctic.  The  Seabees  of 
the  flrst  Operation  Deep  t'reeze,  as  it  was 
called,  were  part  of  the  newly  formed  MobUe 
Construction  Battalion  (Special)  organized 
at  Davlsville,  Rhode  Island  and  speclaUy 
trained  In  cold  weather  operations.  Their 
Deep  Freeze  mission  included  hauling  of  sup- 
plies by  tractor  and  sled  adroes  the  Ice,  con- 
struction of  camp  faclUtles  at  Little  America 
and  McMurdo  Station,  and 


ski-plane  airstrip  on  the 
Sound. 


Among  a  "wintering  ove^'l  party  from  the 
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the  people  of  underdeveloped  natloiis  help 

themselves. 

Utilizing  the  construction  skills  of  care- 
fully selected  men,  Seabee  Teams  have  l>een 
deployed  to  locations  as  widespread  as  South- 
east Asia,  South  America  and  Africa,  where 
their  skills  have  been  employed  In  a  wide 
variety  of  "civic  action"  construction  mis- 
sions aimed  at  improving  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  people  of  other  nations. 

Even  more  important  than  the  work  they 
have  done  themselves,  the  Seal>ee  Teams  have 
helped  to  train  people  of  these  countries  in 
modern  construction  methods  so  that  they 
themselves  can  continue  to  improve  their 
own  living  conditions  long  after  departure  of 
the  Seabee  Teams. 

Although  Seabees  have  always  been  eager 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  they  have 
been,  the  formal  Seabee  Team  program  was 
not  bom  until  1960,  when  an  Atlantic  Seabee 
detachment  was  deployed  to  Haiti.  Their 
mission  was  the  construction  of  a  road,  cause- 
way, and  pontoon  bridge  at  Lake  Mlragoane, 
Haiti,  when  flooding  of  the  lake  threatened 
to  Isolate  the  southern  tip  of  the  Island. 

Soon  after  this  first  venture,  other  Seabee 
■I>eams  were  sent  on  a  regular  basis  to  other 
countries  for  similar  missions.  Since  1960 
Atlantic  Seabee  Teams  have  deployed  to  such 
countries  as  Chile.  Costa  Rica,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Liberia,  the  Republic  of  Chad  and  the 
Central  African  Republic,  where  they  have 
buUt  farm-to-market  roads,  taught  construc- 
tion skills,  and  engaged  in  disaster  relief 
work. 

Since  January  1963,  teams  from  the  Pacific 
Seabees  have  been  deploying  to  ThaUand  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  where  they  have 
engaged  in  a  wide  variety  of  rural  develop- 
ment work,  Including  road,  bridge,  and  school 
construction.  Several  teams  deployed  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  have  been  engaged  In 
construction  of  Special  Forces  camps.     One 


supplies  to  set  up  a  camp  and  begin  work  on 
the  Chu  Lai  runway.  In  only  21  days  time, 
high  performance  Marine  Jets  were  flying 
strikes  against  the  Viet  Cong  from  the 
Seabee-built  airfield.  During  the  remainder 
of  its  Chu  Lai  deployment  MCB-IO  continued 
to  expand  and  improve  the  airfield,  and  con- 
structed a  wide  variety  of  roads,  canton- 
ments, and  other  facilities  in  support  of  units 
of  the  Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force  op- 
erating in  the  Chu  Lai  sector. 

MCB-3,  deployed  on  Guam  as  the  Pacific 
"back-up  battalion",  was  the  next  to  leave 
for  Vietnam.  Preceded  by  an  advance  party, 
which  started  work  on  a  battalion  camp  at 
the  base  of  Hill  327  at  DaNang,  MCB-3 
mounted  out  from  Guam  In  May  and  com- 
menced construction  work  at  DaNang  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  Chief  among  Three's 
projects  was  the  rebuilding  of  a  road  leftdlng 
to  the  Marine  missile  site  on  Hill  327. 

MCB-9,  deploying  from  Port  Hueneme 
early  in  June,  was  the  third  battalion  to 
arrive  in  Vietnam.  Establishing  its  camp 
next  to  the  South  China  Sea  at  DaNang  East, 
Nine  Immediately  started  work  on  a  wide 
variety  of  projects,  chief  among  them  a  large 
Naval  Hospital  and  an  extremely  difficult  road 
to  a  missile  site  on  Monkey  Mountain,  in 
DaNang  Bay. 

In  order  to  coordinate  mobile  construction 
battalion  work  in  Vietnam,  the  30th  Naval 
Construction  Regiment,  inactive  since  the 
Cubl  Point  project  In  the  early  1960'8,  was 
reestablished  at  DaNang  in  May.  Initially, 
the  regiment  was  under  the  command  of 
CAPT  Harold  F.  Liberty.  The  current  com- 
mander is  CAPT  Nelson  R.  Anderson. 

Seabee  strength  in  Vietnam  was  Increased 
to  four  battalions  in  September,  when 
MCB-8,  previously  an  Atlantic  battalion, 
moved  to  Port  Hueneme  and  almost  im- 
mediately deployed  to  DaNang,  where  it  com- 


flrst  Deep  Freeze  II.  were  nparly  200  Seabees.     team    geabee  Tea^lloTwS  ^«n.?;„.H    "     '»«'^<=«»  ^^^^   on   port  faclUtles   and   other 
whose  tasks  included  suppoft  of  the  scientific     ,f,tw*.    *^1   „J?°^    .1°*'  T?^  <=°'^*'^"'=*'"8     projects. 


program  and  construction  9(  a  6.C00-foot  ice 
runway  on  McMurdo  Sound.  Working 
throughout  the  Antarctic  Winter  in  temper- 
atures that  often  fell  to  63  degrees  or  more 
below  zero,  and  despite  a  fierce  three-day 
blizzard  that  once  destroyed  the  entire  proj- 
ect, the  Seabees  had  the  new  runway  ready 
for  arrival  of  a  Deep  Freeze  II  advance  party 
by  air  from  New  Zealand  in  October  1966. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  RADM  Dufek, 
Commander  of  Deep  Freeze  tl,  took  off  from 
the  Seabeea'  ice  runway  to  bcscome  the  first 
explorer  ever  to  land  at  ttt*  South  Pole  by 
plane.  A  few  weeks  later,  Seabees.  sled  dogs, 
construction  materials,  and  equipment  fol- 
lowed the  admiral  to  the  Pfcfle  to  commence 
construction  of  a  permanenfi  camp  at  South 
Pole  Station. 

In 
Freeze 

continued  to  work  at  Antarctica,  building 
roads,  runways  and  buildings  at  the  Amer- 
ican stations  on  the  frozen  ^©ntlnent. 

In  1962,  a  milestone  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  was  achieved  when  the  first  of  several 
nuclear  reactors  began  to  produce  electric 
power  and  heat,  and  to  distill  fresh  water,  at 
McMurdo  Station.  Operating  the  reactors 
were    crews    made    up    larMy    of    specially 


such  a  camp  when  it  participated  In  the     P'^^***" 


heroic  defense  of  Dong  Xoal  against  a  heavy 
Viet  Cong  attack  last  June. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  13-man  teams, 
other  special  teams  from  the  Pacific  battal- 
ions have  performed  similar  work  In  South- 
east Asia.  Well-drilling  teams  have  helped 
provide  pure  water  suplles  to  rural  villages 
In  Vietnam,  and  EO/CM  teams  have  helped 
In  a  rural  road  building  program  In  North- 
east ThaUand. 

RADM  J.  R.  Davis,  former  Commander  of 
the  Pacific  Seabees,  recently  expressed  the 
comment  of  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Thailand 
that  no  other  U.S.  aid  program  has  accom- 
plished as  much  In  proportion  to  its  cost  as 
has  the  Seabee  Team  program 


MCB-5  became  the  fourth  Pacific  battalion 
to  deploy  to  Vletnani  in  September  when  It 
relieved  MCB-3  at  DaNang.  A  second  Atlan- 
tic battalion,  MCB-4,  moved  its  home  port 
to  Port  Hueneme  In  November,  and  deployed 
to  Chu  Lai  a  month  later  to  relieve  MCB-10. 
Most  recently,  MCB-11  deployed  to  DaNang 
early  In  February  to  relieve  MCB-0. 

The  large  scale  commitment  of  Seabees  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  proven  the  value  of 
the  long,  hard  peacetime  deployments  and 
the  continuing  emphasis  on  training,  mobil- 
ity, and  self-sufficiency  characteristic  of  the 
Navy's  mobile  construction  battalions.  For 
each  of  the  seven  battalions  that  have  thus 
taken  part  in  the  Southeast  Asian  confiict  has 
shown  the  same  capability  to  deploy  to  a  new 


^^-e-arly  ten  years  slice  the  first  Deep     Te^'^a^e  iJ^m.T^J^TJk^a'co^^.     T^^^^^^^^T^t^st^'^:.^^. 
e  expeditions,  thousands  of  Seabees  have     Ing-part  of  the  Seabee  story.  n^^  .^h^?^,,'^.^ °  ^?.iL!S^'  .f-*^'i!!: 


**°'^'  ness.  and  fiexlbiUty  unmatched  by  any  other 

A  mtw  CRAFm  military  engineering  unit. 

In  the  spring  of  1965.  as  the  U.S.  Increased  With  Seabees  in  demand  as  never  before 

its  commitment  of  military  forces  In  support  "l^ico  World  War  n  the  Navy  has  commenced 

of  the  war  against  the  Viet  Cong  In  South  *  broad  build-up  of  the  naval  construction 


trained  Seabees. 


Although  the  climatic  ehvlronment  and 
much  of  the  materials  and  equipment  they 
work  with  have  been  far  difllwent  from  those 
normally  encountered  by  S44bees.  their  tra 


Vietnam,  the  Seabees  were  once  again  called 
upon  to  provide  construction  support  to  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  forces  in  a  combat  area 
Not  since  World  War  n  had  the  Seabees  been 
committed  on  such  a  large  scale  In  support 
of  combat  operations. 

•  MCB-10,  then  deployed  on  Okinawa  as  the 
Pacific  "alert  battalion",  was  the  flrst  to  go. 
Late  in  April  MCB-10  commenced  its  mount- 


force.  Each  of  the  ten  original  battaUons  has 
been  Increased  in  its  officer  and  enlisted  com- 
plement and  early  this  year  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment announced  the  formation  of  four  new 
battalions  at  Davlsville,  Rhode  Island.  MCB- 
40  was  formally  commissioned  on  Feb.  1,  with 
MCB's  58,  62,  and  133  to  follow  during  the 
next  few  months. 

Clearly,    as    General    Douglas    MacArthur 


dltlonal  qualities  of  Inginiatv  skill  ene«^"  °"*'  ^'°^  ^*^"  ^"^  ^^""^  ^^  '^^  t^e  entire  IT^^  *«  ^^  ^°  »^'-«*»  during  World  War 
and  endurance  have  enffl  the  nL's  ^J  ^^*t*»o°'  »»»  equipment  and  supplies,  and  ^  "^  only  trouble  with  your  Seabees  is 
bees  to  establish  a  disUn^lshed    IJd  rtfii      ^l^^'^"™  matting  to  construct  an  8,000-foot     «^»*  S-ou  don't  have  enough  of  them!" 


disUngtilshed,  and  still 
growing,  reputation  for  their  many  achieve- 
ments on  the  Antarctic  Jce 


SEABEE   TEAlCll| 

An  Important  new  part  ot  the  Seabee  tra- 
oition  In  recent  years  has  been  the  several 
types  of  Seabee  Teams,  wbi^b  have  proven 
a  valuable  addition  to  UJ3.  i>ro«ram*  aimed 


expeditionary  airfield,  were  embarked  on 
amphibious  force  ships  of  the  U.S.  Seventh 
Fleet. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  7,  In  one  of 
the  largest  operations  of  Its  kind  since  the 
Korean  War.  Marines  came  ashore  in  a  co- 
ordinated amphibious  landing  to  occupy  the 
Chu  Lai  Bite.    The  Seabees  of  MCB-10  were 


«t  strengthening  the  free  »<>rld  by  helping     rlgnt  behind  them  with  their  equipment  ana 


The  Donc  Xoai  Story.  Jttne  9-10,  1965 :  Sea- 
bees Vicmis  OP  ViETCONo  RAm 
The  quiet  serenity  of  a  rainy  night  In  a 
small  Vietnamese  military  compound  quickly 
turned  Into  a  nightmare  of  death  ^d  suffer- 
ing for  nine  members  of  Seabee  Technical 
Assistance  Team  1104  early  this  month.  As- 
signed to  construction  and  Improvement  of 
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training  facilities  of  a  Civilian  Irregular  De- 
fense Group  (CHXj)  camp  at  Dong  Xoal, 
65  miles  north  of  Saigon,  the  Seabee  Team 
and  11  other  VS.  Army  Special  Forces  per- 
sonnel were  trapped  In  one  of  the  bloodiest 
and  hardest  fought  battles  of  the  Vietnamese 
war. 

The  camp  area  contained  a  complex  of 
compounds  to  support  three  CIDO  compa- 
nies, a  Regional  Forces  company,  a  small  Viet- 
namese Special  Forces  detachment,  and  an 
armored  car  platoon.  Also  In  the  area  was 
the  District  Headquarters  and  a  battery  of 
105mm  howitzers. 

The  bizarre  sequence  of  events  started 
when  a  lookout  reported  that  "Viet  Cong 
were  all  over  the  airfield."  A  300-round 
barrage  by  60mm  mortars  at  11:45  pjn.  on 
June  10  preceded  the  "human  wave"  assaults 
on  the  walls  of  the  CIDO  compound.  In- 
tense close  range  combat  continued  until 
2:30  a.m.  when  the  CIDO  defenses  were 
breached  and  the  surviving  U.S.  troops  made 
their  way  to  the  adjacent  District  Headquar- 
ters. 

There  they  were  quickly  surrounded  by 
the  Viet  Cong  who  were  employing  flame 
throwers,  machine  guns,  recollless  rifles  and 
small  anns  against  the  fortifications.  When 
daylight  approached  the  2nd  Air  Division 
and  VNAF  aircraft  began  hitting  Viet  Cong 
positions  outside  the  District  Headquarters. 

A  U.S.  rocket  launcher  team  of  1st  Lt. 
Charles  Williams,  U.S.  Special  Forces  Camp 
Commander  and  Seabee  Marvin  G.  Shields, 
CMA3,  moved  outside  the  headquarters  de- 
fenses and  successfully  destroyed  a  Viet 
Cong  .30  Cal.  machine  gun  position.  Shields 
was  killed  returning  to  the  building. 

The  first  lift  of  relief  forces  to  secure  a 
landing  area  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  the  embattled  village  was  quickly  en- 
gaged by  VC  forces.  A  pitched  battle  devel- 
oped as  aircraft  continually  strafed  and 
struck  the  VC  positions  with  napalm.  About 
noon  the  landing  area  was  overrun  by  Viet 
Cong  forces;  only  three  Vietnamese  soldiers 
reportedly  survived  from  the  group  of  196 
troops  and  two  UJ9.  advisors  c»lglnally  flown 
In. 

In  the  meantime,  a  second  lift  of  relief 
forces  landed  at  a  nearby  rubber  plantation 
and  was  also  quickly  pinned  down  by  In- 
tense Viet  Cong  fire. 

During  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a  co- 
ordinated effort  of  heavy  close  air  support 
by  fixed  wing  aircraft,  permitted  elements 
of^the  118th  Aviation  Company  to  evacuate 
the  wounded  U.S.  personnel  from  the  Dis- 
trict Headquarters. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  Ranger  relief  force 
landed  at  a  soccer  field  southeast  of  the 
town.  Another  group  landed  near  the  Dis- 
trict Headquarters.  This  300-man  force 
finally  reoccupled  the  District  Headqviarters 
compound  and  captured  numerous  Viet 
Cong  weapons. 

Sporadic  fighting  continued  throughout 
the  second  night  and  the  Rangers  moved  out 
the  next  day  and  recaptured  large  areas. 

Eye  witness  accounts  of  the  battle  area 
describe  the  bodies  of  civilians  and  military 
dead  strewn  throughout  the  town.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  walking  aroimd 
In  a  daze,  the  recent  events  being  Incompre- 
hensible to  them.  Others  were  found  sobbing 
over  the  fallen  bodies  of  members  of  their 
families.  Several  soldiers  were  found  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  probably 
used   as  human  shields  dvirlng   the   battle. 

The  village  Itself  was  nothing  more  than 
charred  ruins;  some  areas  were  stlU  burning 
and   smoldering  from   the   recent   conflict. 

The  final  count  of  casualties  of  the  original 
20  American  forces  was  three  killed,  16 
wounded  and  one  unscathed  survivor.  A 
total  of  12  other  Americans  were  listed  as 
dead  or  missing  as  a  result  of  action  during 
the  two-day  battle.  The  Vietnamese  forces 
suffered  approximately  46  wounded  and  300 


dead  or  missing.  Viet  Cong  losses  were  es- 
timated at  more  than  700. 

Of  the  nine  man  Seabee  Team.  3  men  were 
killed: 

Marvin  G.  Shields,  36,  CMS  of  141  last 
Clara  St.  Port  Hueneme.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Joan,  and  Infant  daughter  who  are 
presently  visiting  In  Sequlm,  Washington. 

WlUlam  Clifton  Hoover.  25,  SW3.  He  Is 
survived  by  his  parents  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifton 
William  Hoover  of  1320  Hawthorne  Drive, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Tuesday  at  Fort  Rosecrans  with  full  military 
honors. 

Six  other  men  suffered  injuries : 

James  M.  Keenan,  HM3,  was  treated  In 
Saigon  and  released. 

James  Barnett  Brakken.  32.  BUI,  of  Puyal- 
lup,  Washington  was  also  treated  and  re- 
leased. 

James  Davis  Wilson,  29,  CMl,  was  re- 
leased from  the  Saigon  hov;.ltal  on  June  18. 
His  wife  Janice  and  two  small  children  re- 
side at  973-A  Jelly  Drive. 

The  other  three  wounded  Seabees  have 
been  transferred  to  the  hospital  at  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  in  the  PhlUpplnes  for  fur- 
ther treatment  and  convalescence.    They  are : 

LTJG  Prank  A.  Peterlln,  26.  Officer  In 
Charge  of  the  Seabee  Team.  He  Is  from 
Oglesby.  111. 

Johnny  Ray  McCiUly,  34.  EOC.  His  wife 
Petra  and  two  small  children  live  at  611 
Kast  Pleasant  Valley  Rd..  Port  Hueneme. 

Lawrence  W.  Eyman.  29.  UT2.  His  wife 
and  daughter  live  at  441  Santa  Rosa  St., 
Port  Hueneme. 

Douglas  Martin  Mattlck,  22  BU2,  was  the 
one  American  not  hurt  during  the  fighting. 

Four  other  members  of  the  Seabee  Team 
were  not  at  the  camp  when  the  attack  oc- 
curred.   They  are: 

Jack  Lee  Allen,  33.  E02.  HU  wife  Lillian 
and  three  children  live  at  1520  Woodland  St., 
Oxnard. 

John  CurtU  Klepfer,  24,  E02.  His  family 
lives  at  950-B  Pearson  Drive,  Port  Hueneme. 

Frederick  Joseph  Alexander,  24,  EA3.  from 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Richard  Stanley  Supczak,  32,  CE3.  from 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

WOUMOIO  SXABKE  TKLLS  OF  VlETCONG  RAIO 

(By  Marie  Levi) 

It's  quiet  now. 

The  sounds  the  Seabee  hears  are  the  every- 
day pleasant  ones  of  home — chicken  frying 
In  the  pan  .  .  .  roller  skates  on  the  dde- 
walk  .  .  .  the  voice  of  a  neighbor  at  the 
door  ...  a  Jet  far  overhead  .  .  . 

But  James  D.  Wilson,  CMl,  can  still  hear 
other,  more  Insistent  sounds.  Pushing 
through  his  consciousness  Is  the  din  of  a 
mortar  barrage,  the  whistling  of  rifle  shells 
through  a  military  compound,  the  blast  of 
shrapnel  Just  before  It  enters  human  flesh. 

Just  a  month  ago  today,  Wilson  and  eight 
other  members  of  Seabee  Technical  Assist- 
ance Team  1104  listened  to  these  sounds  of 
war  at  Dong  Xoal,  Viet  Nam.  They  were  part 
of  a  30-man  force:  11  were  Army  Special 
Forces  personnel,  the  others  RVN  troops. 

With  the  exception  of  Johnny  McCulIy, 
EOC,  who  was  standing  watch,  the  Seabees 
were  asleep  when  all  hell  broke  loose  at  11 :4fi 
p.m.  on  9  June. 

Bounced  out  of  their  bunks  by  the  thun- 
der of  mortars  and  the  staccato  of  small  arms 
fire,  the  men  quickly  took  up  defensive  posi- 
tions. They  were  to  stand  against  over- 
whelming odds  of  men  and  arms  for  the  next 
14  hours.  They  were  all  to  feel  the  searing 
pain  of  shrapnel  fragments  entering  their 
bodies,  the  deafening  roar  of  battle.  Two 
of  the  Seabees  were  to  die. 

"The  very  first  assault  wiped  out  our  com- 
munications and  destroyed  our  medical  sup- 
plies, with  the  exception  of  two  small  bags 
that  James  Keenan.  HM2,  had  with  him," 
says  Wilson. 


"Two  out  of  the  three  compounds  In  the 
camp  were  overrun  and  occupied  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  They  took  over  our  reserve  supplies 
of  ammunition  and  all  through  the  night 
and  part  of  the  next  day  they  blasted  us 
with  mortars,  recollless  rifles,  flame  throw- 
ers, and  machine  giins." 

All  around  them,  men  were  dying.  Of  the 
300  troops,  some  40  survived;  no  man  was 
spared  Injury. 

"If  It  hadn't  been  for  a  Jerry-rtgged  radio 
put  together  by  one  of  the  Special  Forces  ser- 
geants, we  would  have  been  done  for."  says 
Wilson. 

With  the  radio,  the  survivors  were  able  to 
maintain  communication  with  command 
headquarters,  and  by  dawn.  American  Jets 
began  strafing  and  bombing  the  area  around 
the  camp. 

"It  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  us,"  says 
Wilson. 

Two  groups  of  Vietnamese  reinforcements 
tried  to  move  In  to  save  the  Dong  Xoal 
camp.  The  first  was  on  the  ground  16  min- 
utes before  being  wiped  out;  the  second 
group  was  pinned  down  by  the  Viet  Cong 
and  unable  to  advance. 

"There  was  no  possible  way  to  hang  on. 
The  Viet  Oong  were  firing  on  the  compound 
and  on  the  planes  overhead  with  captured 
American  weapons,  and  the  small  supply  of 
ammunition  we  had  was  Just  about  ex- 
hausted." 

The  only  hope  was  to  evacuate  the  sur- 
vivors. At  2  p.m.  on  May  10,  American  Jets 
and  Skyralders  started  a  heavy  bombing  and 
strafing  attack  around  the  outside  wall  of 
the  camp.  In  the  meantinie,  three  heli- 
copters sat  down  In  the  middle  of  the  area 
and  picked  up  the  remaining  Americans  and 
RVN  troops. 

"We  couldn't  have  lasted  15  minutes  more," 
says  Wilson. 

It  was  almost  the  heartbreaking  end  for 
Douglas  Btottlck.  BUH2.  When  he  started 
to  enter  the  third  helicopter,  he  was  waved 
off,  the  chopper  was  already  loaded  to  capac- 
ity. For  a  moment,  he  thought  another 
helicopter  was  due  in,  but  when  he  saw  the 
three  disappearing  In  the  distance,  the  full 
force  of  his  predicament  hit  him.  He  grabbed 
the  radio,  put  In  a  quick  distress  call,  and 
before  long  another  helicopter  was  In  for 
the  rescue. 

"Of  the  nine  of  us,  two — Marvin  O.  Shields, 
CM3,  and  William  C.  Hoover.  SW2,  were  dead.  , 
LTJG  Prank  A.  Peterlln,  officer  In  charge  of 
the  Seabee  Team,  and  McCully  were  missing." 
(Both  were  wounded  outside  the  compound, 
but  were  picked  up  the  following  day.) 

After  treatment,  four  members  of  the  Sea- 
bee Team  returned  to  Port  Hueneme  on  July 
1.  Flown  In  by  cormnerclal  aircraft  were 
Wilson;  Dale  Brakken,  BUI;  Keenan;  and 
Mattlck. 

McCully  Is  still  hospitalized  In  San  Diego; 
LTJG  Peterlln  Is  vindergoing  treatment  In 
Okinawa;  and  Lawrence  W.  Eyman,  Is  at 
Clark  AFB  Hospital,  Philippine  Islands. 

Recalling  the  massive  Dong  Xoal  attack, 
Wilson  remarks:  "It's  hard  to  Imagine  the 
sheer  strength  of  nunfbers  among  the  Viet 
Cong.  They  attack  in  a  human  wave — it 
would  be  Impossible  to  down  them  all. 

"Besides  that,  the  VC  round  up  people  in 
the  villages — young  and  old  alike — and  use 
them  as  human  shields.  They  are  com- 
pletely ruthless  as  far  as  human  life  Is  con- 
cerned. It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  women 
aud  children  disemboweled  as  an  example  to 
other  villagers. 

"It  was  a  time  of  horror,"  he  added,  "but 
the  morale  of  the  team  never  dropped.  When 
the  going  got  rough  somebody  would  make  a 
wisecrack,  and  the  tension  eased. 

"Sure,  we  wondered  sometimes  If  we  would 
ever  get  out  alive,  but  we  helped  each  other 
keep  our  hopes  up." 

Of  the  four  men  who  returned  here  last 
week.  Mattlck  expects  an  early  discharge  and 
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team   members 
i(»t  additional  Sea- 
others  win  re- 


I't'en  consider  any- 
A  career  man 
the  books,  he  ex- 


tate  to  commiinl- 
"It  would  have 
4td  faster  promo- 

Up  the  Seabees." 
Seabee  Teams  feel 


return  to  college.  The  otiher  three  will  re- 
turn to  Seal>ee  duty  aft^f  a  30-day  leave 
period. 

Some   of   the  STAT 
have  already  volunteered 
bee  Team  duty  In  Viet 
turn  If  assigned  there. 

As  for  Wilson,  he  won't 
thing  but  more  Seabee 
with  11 '/i  years  already  or 
pects  to  serve  30. 

"I  had  a  chance  to  cross 
cations  technician,"  he  sajtEt 
meant  more  shore  duty 
tions.  but  I  couldn't  give 

Most  of  the  men  on  the 
exactly  the  same  way. 

SKASEE    TKAM    OIC    AWABI  <D    Sn.VKK    STAR 

For  his  gallant  action  during  the  Viet  Cong 
attack  on  Dong  Xoal,  Viatnam,  on  June  9, 
LTJG  Prank  A.  Peterlln,  qScer  In  Charge  of 
Seabee  Team  1104,  was  piWented  the  Silver 
Star  Medal  by  CDR  W.  W.  Barron,  MCB-11 
Commanding  Officer.  Thej  Awards  ceremony, 
attended  by  officers  and  imen  of  the  bat- 
talion, was  held  at  Camp  ^ue  Army  Hospital. 

The  Silver  Star  is  the  fourth  highest  medal 
Issued  by  the  Navy.  ADM  Roy  L.  Johnson, 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.4' Pacific  Fleet,  In 
the  citation  accompanying  the  award,  said: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
in  acUon  while  serving  wlkh  U.S.  Navy  Sea- 
bee Team  1104  at  Dong  Koal,  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  on  10  June,  1965. 

"Shortly  before  mldalghtion  the  preceding 
night,  the  compound  whidlj  LTJG  Peterlln's 
team  was  assisting  to  construct  came  under 
intense  mortar,  machine  g>in,  heavy  weap- 
ons, and  small  arms  fire  from  an  estimated, 
Viet  Cong  reinforced  reglK^t. 

LTJG  Peterlln  quickly  \frent  to  a  position 
on  the  berm  surroundln|g  the  compound 
and  for  three  hours  exF>osM  himself  to  hos- 
tile fire  by  firing  at  the  enemy.  During  a 
massive  Viet  Cong  attack  [with  flamethrow- 
ers, hand  grenades  and  smtdl  arms  fire,  sup- 
ported by  mortar,  machlnk  gun,  and  heavy 
weapons  fire.  LTJG  Peterliti  at  close  range, 
shot  a  Viet  Cong  carrying,  a  flamethrower. 

"Shortly  afterward,  LTuG  Peterlln  was 
knocked  down  by  an  explosion  and  wounded 
by  a  bullet  through  his  right  foot.  Despite 
his  wound,  LTJG  Petartln  successfully 
evaded  the  Viet  Cong  forces  which  had  over- 
run the  compound  and  wi«  able  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  enemy  fof  more  than  a  day 
before  being  rescued.  Hlsi  coolness  and  ef- 
fectiveness under  fire  weija  a  constant  en- 
couragement to  those  about  him." 


MCB-11   NAMED  "BEST;  OF  TYPE" 

MCB-11  has  been  name«  "Best  of  Type" 
among  Pacific  mobile  consti'Uction  battalions 
for  196S. 

A  message  from  RADM  ^ames  R.  Davis, 
COMCB-PAC,  announcing  t|ie  award  stated: 

"As  a  battle  ready  flee;,  unit,  you  have 
aptly  demonstrated  the  lOnstructlon  and 
combat  support  capability  of  our  modem 
naval  construction  force  .  1 .  the  officers  and 
men  of  MCB-11  may  Justlyltake  pride  In  this 
achievement  which  reflects!  consistently  dls- 
ting\iished  performance  throughout  the 
compeUUve  period." 


Peabek 


Hero 
HVN,  Sept.  10.— 
4t  Chu   Lai  was 


Camp  Srielss  Honors 

Camp  Shixlos,  Chtj  Lai, 

Today   the   Seabee   Camp   .,. „„    ^„ 

named  Camp  Shields  in  n  smory  of  Marvin 
Q  Shields,  CM3.  I 

Shields  died  from  woun  ik  received  while 
members  of  his  unit.  Seabed  Team  1104,  were 
Mslstlng  in  the  defense  of  the  Special  Forces 
Camp  at  Dong  Xoal  agalns«  &n  attack  by  the 
Viet  Cong  on  June  10.  Ifhe  attack  began 
late  the  previous  night.       | 

WhUe  assisting  a  wound^  Army  officer  to 

K^*   PO»ltlon.   Shields   sustained    wounds 

wwut  bis  face,  neck  and  ba<Jk,     Despite  these 

wounds  he  conUnued  steadfast  In  fighting 


against  the  Viet  Cong,  both  by  means  of  his 
rifle  and  by  throwing  hand  grenades. 

When  light  broke  on  the  morning  of  the 
lOth,  Shields  readily  volunteered  to  assist 
in  destroying  an  enemy  machine  gun  em- 
placement. Though  he  had  never  used  a  3.6 
Inch  rocket  launcher  before,  he  performed 
the  Job  well  and  was  Instrumental  in  de- 
stroying the  position  while  under  heavy 
enemy  fire. 

In  returning  to  his  previous  position  ma- 
chine gun  fire  struck  his  right  leg,  nearly 
tearing  It  off.  Though  mortally  wounded,  he 
was  able  to  move  to  a  sheltered  position  and 
received  aid.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  morning  he  was  Instrumental  In  keeping 
up  the  spirits  of  the  defenders  by  laughing 
and  making  Jokes. 

Shields  died  that  afternoon  shortly  after 
being  evacuated  by  helicopter. 

For  his  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty 
Shields  has  been  recommended  for  the  Navy 
Cross.  His  actions  throughout  were  In  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Naval 
service. 

The  Seabees  of  MCB-IO  are  proud  to  en- 
shrine the  name  of  Marvin  G.  Shields  In  the 
camp  which  they  established  as  a  memorial 
to  a  fellow  Seabee  who  exemplified  the  "Can 
Do"  spirit  of  the  Seabees  In  action  against 
the  Viet  Cong. 

Shields  is  survived  by  his  wile,  Joan,  a 
young  daughter  and  his  mother  Mrs.  Victoria 
Cassalery,  all  of  Port  Townsend,  Washington. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OP  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  family  car  begins  to  creak  and  slow 
down,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take  it  to  the 
garage  for  repairs.  And  once  in  the 
garage,  when  we  can  see  what  the 
trouble  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  replace 
parts  which  just  will  not  work  any  more. 

This  is  just  good  sense,  for  by  keep- 
ing the  car  in  good  repair  we  know  it  will 
give  us  better  service  in  the  long  run. 

Many  Americans — both  legislators  and 
private  citizens — believe  that  Congress 
is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  old 
family  car.  The  time  has  come  to  tune 
up  the  machinery  and  replace  some 
wornout  parts. 

Eighteen  months  ago  Congress  drove 
itself  into  the  repair  shop  when  it  creat- 
ed the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Recently  it  com- 
pleted its  analysis  of  the  repairs  that  are 
needed.  This  analysis  is  in  the  form  of 
a  number  of  recommendations  designed 
to  streamline  the  congressional  ma- 
chinery. 

The  driving  force  of  the  Congress  is 
its  committees.  For  Congress  to  work 
efBciently,  its  committee  system  must 
function  smoothly,  just  as  the  pistons  of 
a  car  must  run  smoothly. 

If  the  committees  delay  action,  or  do 
not  operate  at  all.  then  Congress — like 
the  old  family  car — slows  down  and  may 
even  come  to  a  complete  halt. 

Thus,  the  major  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms  have  to  do  with  the  com- 
mittee system  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  There  are  two  problems  relat- 
ing to  committees  generally  today.  One 
is  the  division  of  various  committee  re- 
sponsibilities.    The   other   is   that   tlie 


committee  chairman  too  often  Is  "all 
powerful."  If  he  fails  to  call  meetings 
the  work  of  the  committee  just  does  not 
get  done. 

To  deal  with  this  second  problem,  the 
proposed  reforms  establish  a  "coiT'jnittee, 
bill  of  rights."    They  give  the  majority  of' 
the  committee  membership  the  right  to 
call  meetings  and  report  legislation  in 
the  event  the  chairman  refuses  to  do  so. 

Committee  responsibilities  would  be 
"tuned  up"  by  redefining  the  roles  of  sev- 
eral of  the  existing  standing  committees. 
For  example,  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  the  Committees  on  Banking  and 
Currency  would  be  renamed  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.  This  change  would  give  recog- 
nition to  the  growing  problems  of  urban 
areas. 

But  in  any  tuneup  the  mechanic  in 
analyzing  the  problems  may  recommend 
changes  that  not  everyone  agrees  with. 

One  such  change  proposed  by  the  joint 
committee  that  I  disagree  with  Is  that 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  now 
dealing  jointly  with  education  and  labor 
be  split  in  two.  Thus  one  committee  in 
each  Chamber  v/ould  be  responsible  for 
educational  matters  and  another  for 
labor  and  welfare  matters. 

I  think  this  approach  is  unwise,  be- 
cause my  service  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  during  the 
past  4  years  has  thoroughly  convinced 
me  of  the  desirability  of  having  a  single 
committee  deal  with  both  these  matters. 

The  problems  of  education  and  of  labor 
are  too  closely  intertwined  to  have  them 
considered  separately.  One  purpose  of 
education  is  to  prepare  a  person  to  serve 
usefully  in  the  labor  force.  Many  prob- 
lems of  our  work  force  must  be  served 
by  education  and  training  programs. 
Therefore,  Federal  legislation  deaUng 
with  education  should  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  existing  labor  market  and 
labor  legislation. 

Conversely,  most  labor  legislation 
should  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
our  federally  supported  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  people  who  are  affected  by  Fed- 
eral labor  and  education  programs  know 
this,  too. 

The  man  on  the  assembly  line  today 
often  recognizes  his  own  education  as 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  complexities 
of  his  job.  He  knows  also  that  his  son, 
certainly,  will  have  to  have  a  far  better 
education  than  he  did  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully the  work  tasks  of  tomorrow. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  teacher  who 
trains  the  young  person  for  his  working 
life  needs  to  know  what  sort  of  job  she  is 
training  him  for. 

Thus,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  to  separate  labor  and  education 
legislation  by  creating  new  committees 
to  deal  with  these  matters.  However,  in 
most  other  respects  I  think  the  joint 
committee's  recommendations  are  very 
useful  and  should  be  given  prompt  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  The  family  car 
needs  the  proposed  tuneup. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I«  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, September  8,  there  was  one  quonim 
call  (roll  No.  270)  and  two  record  votes 
on  H.R.  14026,  the  temporary  Interest 
rate  control  bill. 

Circumstances  required  my  presence 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y..  on  Thursday  aftemo<)n, 
where  I  had  the  honor  at  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  to  place  the 
name  of  Arthur  Levitt  in  nomination  for 
reelection  as  comptroller  of  New  York 
State. 

If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  roll  No.  271  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  and  "no"  on  roll  No. 
272  against  final  passage. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  Mat  (at  rJae 
request  of  Mr.  Akenss)  ,  for  today.  S4!p- 
tember  13,  1966,  on  account  of  illness. 


EXECUTiVK  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  exeoutive 
cmnmunlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2725.  A  letter  ttcmx  tha  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transoolttlng  a  report  on  the  problems  of 
email  bualneae  displacement  under  Federal 
and  federally  aaalsted  programs  of  public 
Improvement,  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of 
section  10(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2726.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  large  pro- 
totype desalting  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Ckimmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2727.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-428  authorizing  appropriations  pursuant 
to  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  amy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Teacux  of  California,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  MooRB,  for  15  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  15. 

Mr.  Sickles  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsttnaga),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  to  Include 
newspaper  articles  with  his  remarks 
made  today  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  HJR.  17636. 

Mr.  Cramer  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  today  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  HJl.  16559  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ROSEN'THAL. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpehn. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NLiTSUNAGA)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Caret  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  58  minutes,  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  14,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  WTT.Ta  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  17671.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and   Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17672.    A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers  In  the  performing  arts  rights  sim- 
ilar to  those  given  by  secUon  8(f)   of  such 
act  to  employers  and  employees  In  the  con- 
struction  industry;    to   the    Committee    on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  AREND8: 
HJl.  17673.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  17674.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  cost-of-living  saving  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  17675.  A   bill   to    amend    the   act    cf 
September  30.   1961    (76  8Ut.  732);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H Jt.  17676.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation   of    the    Department    of    the   In- 
terior in  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
large  prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  17677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
income  tax  exemption  of  certain  voluntary 
employees'  beneficiary  associations  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  their  net  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JONAS: 
HH.  17678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  btislness  develop- 
ment  corporations;    to   the   Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
H.R.  17679.  A   bill   to   amend  the   act   of 
September  30,  1861   (76  Stat.  732),  relating 


to  professional  athletics;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENNON: 
HJl.  17680.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  In  tnterstote  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  17681.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  17682.  A   bill  to   amend   the   Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

H.R.  17683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and   including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PASStlAN: 
HH.  17684.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authori- 
zation for   the  Ouachita  Basin  project;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Blr.   PRICE: 
HJl.  17685.  A   bin   to   amend    the   Atomic 
Energy   Act   of    1954,    as   amended;    to   the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and   Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
H.R.  17687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
HJl.  17688.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
regulate  statements  of  net  quantity  on  the 
labels  of  certain  packaged  consumer  com- 
modities  m  order   to  facilitate   price   com- 
parison by  consumers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols: 
H.R.  17689.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  tar  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HJl.  17890.  A  blU  to  provide  that  no  fur- 
ther sales  may  be  made  under  the  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  17691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses   for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  InsUtuUons  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJl.  17692.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
HJl.  1769S.  A  Mil  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
to  establish  a  new  and  improved  sugar  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  17694.  A  bill  to  am^Qd  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  pro^blt  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Inci^  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on.  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  UUh: 

H.R.  17695.  A  bill  to  aniand  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  incomel  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courMs  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  fc^rtain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  anfl  Means. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAyJ 

H.R.  17696.  A  bill  to  auttHMlze  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Federal  Traqa  Commission  to 
regulate  statements  of  neti  quantity  on  the 
labels  of  certain  packaged  consiuner  com- 
modities In  order  to  faclUtatle  price  compari- 
son by  consumers;  to  the  f^Ommlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  17697.  A  bill  to  excjude  frc«n  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meteis. 
By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.R.  17698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961  (75  Stat.  732);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REIPEL: 

H.R.  17699.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prol  ibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstat!  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incltja  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvU  disturbance,  atiil  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  i>n  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SCHISLER : 

HJl.  17700.  A  bin  to  incarporate  Mothers 
of  World  War  n.  Inc.;  to  t^e  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

HJl.  17701.  A  bill  to  ame»d  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  |>ermlt  r<kyment 
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to  an  Individual  for  the  charges  made  by 
physicians  and  other  persons  providing  serv- 
ices covered  by  the  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program  prior  to  such  Individual's 
own  payment  of  the  bm  for  the  services  In- 
volved; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  17702.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration 
of  electrically  powered  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  17703.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  regu- 
latory and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  over  Insured  banks  and  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  1301.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning October  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each 
year  as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  terms  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1006.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
modify  the  tariff  concessions  granted  by  the 
United  States  under  article  XXVni  of  GATT; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Massachusetts,  relative  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  municipalities  con- 
structing water  pollution  control  facilities, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

HJl.  17704.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
John  Masterton.  George  Samuel  Konlk,  and 
Louis  Vincent  Nanne;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

HJl.  17705.     A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
mualdo  D'Elia  and  his  wife.  Lucia  Mastrorilll 
D'Ella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HECHLER: 

H.R.  17706.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mel- 
hem  Ellas  El  Khouri;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R.  17707.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Claud- 
ette  Norma  Howard;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  17708.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Keum  Hi  Shin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Commodore  Bunf  Day 

I 
BitMARKS 

CAREY 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
497.  Mr.  CONTE  presented  a  memorial  of 
the   Legislature   of    the   Commonwealth   of 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

431.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans, 
Harvey,  111.,  relative  to  Increased  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  of  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendenU,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


or  NEW  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septembe  rl3, 1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  163d  anniversaify  of  the  death 
of  Commodore  John  Barir,  the  "Father 
of  Our  Navy." 

Bicentennial  observandas  of  events  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  will  soon  be  upon 
us.  John  Barry's  great  contributions  to 
the  victory  of  American  aOns  in  the  con- 
flict that  won  us  our  national  indepen- 
dence from  British  tyranny  must  never 
be  forgotten.  His  valor  and  his  victories 
must  be  acknowledged  In  the  bicenten- 
nial observances  that  will  take  place  in 
the  futiu-e,  and  they  must  be  recognized 
today  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

He  was  bom  at  Tacui^shane.  County 
Wexford,  Ireland,  went  to  sea  as  a  boy 
and  about  1760  settled  in  Philadelphia' 
*K.  ''*  he  eventually  became  a  prosperous 
Shipmaster  and  shipowner.  In  1776  he 
showed  an  Irishman's  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies  agaltist  British  op- 
pression and  was  placed  Ih  command  of 


the  brig  Lexington  by  the  Continental 
Congress.  On  April  17, 1776,  he  captured 
the  British  tender  Edward.  This  was 
the  first  capture  in  actual  battle  of  a 
British  warship  by  a  regularly  commis- 
sioned American  cruiser. 

Barry  received  the  personal  congrat- 
ulations of  General  Washington  for  his 
valor  In  the  performance  of  a  daring 
exploit  on  the  lower  Delaware  in  1777. 
With  four  small  boats  he  had  cut  out  an 
armed  British  schooner  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  and  captured  at  the  same  time 
a  number  of  transports  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  supplies  destined  for  British 
troops. 

Barry  then  volunteered  for  duty  with 
the  American  Army  and  participated 
with  distinction  in  the  Trenton  cam- 
paign. He  was  then  given  command  of 
the  Raleigh,  32  gims,  with  which  he 
fought  a  gallant  and  obstinate  battle 
against  superior  forces,  finally  being 
obliged  to  beach  his  ship,  but  saving 
most  of  his  men  from  capture. 

His  most  successful  cruise  started  in 
February  of  1781  when  he  sailed  from 
Boston  for  Prance  commanding  the 
Alliance.  He  captured  the  privateer 
Alert  en  route.  He  put  down  a  mutiny, 
and  then  captured  the  privateers  Mars 
and  Minerva.  After  a  fierce  engagement 
he  forced  two  British  brigs,  the  Atlanta 


and  the  Trepassey  to  strike  their  colors. 
Barry  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
action. 

To  Barry  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  fought  the  last  naval  action  of 
the  War  for  Independence.  Aboard  the 
Alliance  he  arrived  at  Martinique  early 
in  January  of  1783  and  foimd  orders  to 
proceed  to  Havana.  Leaving  that  port 
he  encountered  the  Sybille.  His  first 
mate,  John  Kessler,  wrote  as  follows 
about  the  engagement: 

Two  of  the  enemy's  ships  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance on  our  weather  quarter  as  If  waiting 
to  ascertain  about  the  French  ship,  while 
the  other  was  In  our  wake  with  topsails 
only  and  courses  hauled,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  the  AllioTice.  The  French  ship 
approaching  fast.  Captain  Barry  went  from 
gxrn  to  gun  on  the  main  deck,  cautioning 
against  too  much  haste  and  not  to  fire  untU 
the  enemy  was  right  abreast.  He  ordered 
the  main  topsaU  hove  to  the  mast  that  the 
enemy  (who  had  already  fired  a  bow  gun, 
the  shot  of  which  struck  into  the  cabin  of 
the  Alliatice)  might  come  up  as  soon  as  he 
was  abreast,  when  the  action  began,  and 
before  an  half  hour  her  guns  were  sUenced 
and  nothing  but  musketry  was  fired  from 
her.  She  appeared  very  much  injured  In 
her  huU.  She  was  of  thirty-two  guns  and 
appeared  very  fuU  of  men,  and  after  an 
action  of  forty-five  minutes  she  sheered  off. 
Our  Injured  were,  I  think,  three  kUled  and 
eleven  wotmded  (three  of  whom  died  of 
their  wounds)  and  one  sail  and  rigging  cut. 
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During  «U  til*  utton  tba  French  lay  to  m 
well  as  tb«  snemy^  ahlps. 

Aa  sooQ  aa  the  ablp  wblcli  w*  bad  engaged 
hov«  from  ua,  her  conaorta  joined  her  and 
all  made  aall.  after  which  the  French  ahlp 
came  down  to  ua,  and  Captain  Barry  asked 
them  why  they  did  not  come  down  dixlng 
the  action.  They  anawered  that  they 
thought  we  might  have  been  taken  emd  the 
signal  known  and  the  action  only  a  sham 
to  decoy  him.  Their  foollah  Idea  thus  per- 
hapa  lost  us  the  three  frigates,  for  Captain 
Barry's  commencing  the  action  was  with  the 
fuU  expectation  of  the  French  ship  Jclnlng 
and  thereby  not  only  be  able  to  cope,  but 
In  fact  subdue  part.  If  not  the  whole,  of 
them.  The  French  captain  proposed,  how- 
ever, giving  chase,  which  was  done;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  his  ship  would  not  keep 
up  with  lis.  and  the  chase  was  given  over. 

Years  later.  In  1794,  when  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ordered  the 
construction  of  six  frigates  to  combat 
the  depredations  of  the  Algerian  pirates, 
Barry  was  named  senior  captain  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  United  States, 
being,  as  was  said: 

Of  all  the  naval  captains  that  remained  . . . 
the  one  who  possessed  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion for  experience,  conduct,  and  sklU. 

During  the  hostilities  with  France, 
Barry  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
naval  forces  in  West  Indian  waters,  re- 
maining there  imtil  the  beginning  of 
May  1799.  In  December  of  that  year  he 
escorted  the  American  envoys  to  France. 
On  his  return  he  took  command  of  the 
Ouadaloupe  station  in  the  West  Indies, 
a  position  he  retained  imtU  1801.  He 
died  2  years  later  at  the  head  of  the  VS. 
Navy. 

On  tWs  anniversary  of  his  death,  we 
salute  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  a 
great  naval  leader,  and  a  great  Irish 
American,  Commodore  Jolm  Barry. 


Trafic  Safety  Act  of  1966 

EXTESSIOH  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NSW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13. 1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  as 

President  Johnson  signs  the  TrafHc  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1966  into  law.  Congress  as- 
siunes  a  long  overdue  social  responsibil- 
ity— that  of  helping  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  many  millions  who  use  American 
roads  as  drivers,  passengers,  or  pedes- 
trians. 

Highway  accidents  are  the  fourth 
greatest  cause  of  death  and  injury  in  the 
United  States.  The  search  for  knowl- 
edge which  will  eliminate  other  great 
killers,  such  as  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease, is  relentless.  Yet  until  the  hear- 
ings leading  to  the  formulation  of  this 
act.  there  was  little  knowledge  about  the 
cause  of  highway  mishaps.  Investiga- 
tion of  mechanical  failure  in  automobile 
accidents  is  rare  unless  the  accident  oc- 
curs on  property  belonging  to  railroads 
or  others  baring  a  d^ensiTe  Interest. 
Thus,  there  is  little  effort  to  differentiate 
between  driver  carelessness  and  mechan- 


ical failure.  When  mechanical  defects 
are  found  to  be  tbe  true  cause  at  an  acci- 
dent, the  nature  of  the  deficiency  is  not 
usually  made  public  Therefore,  the 
manufacturer  is  not  compelled  to  correct 
It. 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  will  pro- 
vide safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles. 
It  wUl  authorize  careful  investigation  of 
accidents  and  research  on  safety  devices 
and  methods  of  accident  prevention.  It 
will  screen  out  many  imquaUfled  drivers. 
Most  important,  it  will  give  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  much  greater  knowledge 
of  the  automobile,  truck,  or  bus  that  he 
buys. 

The  plight  of  the  consumer  when  he 
purchases  an  automobile  is  similar  to  his 
plight  when  he  buys  bread,  frozen  foods, 
tires,  or  many  other  commodities.  Qual- 
ity control  is  often  Inadequate.  Facts 
about  distribution  of  costs  of  various 
elements  in  marketing  are  difficult  to 
discover.  Deceptive  advertising  is  not 
uncommon,  nor  is  advertising  which  de- 
liberately dissuades  the  buyer  from  pur- 
chasing that  which  he  needs  most.  This 
might  be  a  quality  product  in  a  simple 
rather  than  an  expensive,  wasteful  pack- 
age, or  it  might  be  a  car  which  is  safe 
rather  than  flashy. 

Consumers,  with  no  one  especially  des- 
ignated to  protect  their  interests,  have 
been  the  victims  of  a  campaign  to  con- 
vince them  that  all  they  need  in  a  car  is 
speed,  styling,  and  status.  The  manu- 
facturer Is  reluctant  to  spend  money 
where  it  cannot  be  seen.  He  prefers  to 
c(Hitinue  to  gear  his  advertising  toward 
convincing  the  customer  that  he  is  buy- 
ing youth  and  power  along  with  the  car. 

If  there  had  been  a  department  spe- 
cifically created  to  protect  and  inform 
consumers,  perhaps  we  could  have  had 
this  legislation  as  long  ago  as  1958  when 
manufacturers  were  briefly  interested  in 
playing  down  speed  and  introduced  such 
optional  safety  items  as  the  padded  dash- 
board. If  consumers  had  been  aware  of 
the  deficiencies  existing  in  various  auto- 
mobiles, it  would  not  have  taken  so  many 
years,  or  so  tnany  lives,  to  prove  the  point 
that  there  must  be  standards  of  safety 
rigorously  upheld. 

We  are  finally  doing  a  great  service  for 
the  consumer,  who,  once  this  legislatlcm 
is  in  effect,  will  have  a  much  better  idea 
of  exactly  how  safe  the  car  he  buys  is. 
Having  reliable  information  at  hand 
and  confidence  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment which  the  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1966  authorizes,  he  will  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  safety  devices  built  into  every 
car. 

Ralph  Nader,  author  of  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed."  first  stimulated  Interest  and  ac- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 
He  deserves  great  credit  for  this  legisla- 
tion; Mr.  Nader  was  one  man  repre- 
senting many.  He  played  tbe  role  of  a 
consumer  agency  by  questioning  and 
criticizing  the  automotive  industry. 

Mr.  Nader,  as  spokesman  for  the  con- 
sumer, showed  that  in  tbe  automotive 
indiis^  it  is  necessary  to  remove  re- 
search on  safety  devices  and  accident 
cause  from  private  hands  in  order  to 
make  progress.  It  is  simply  that  oom- 
merdal  interests  compromise.  In  this 
case,  they  compromise  the   results  of 


testing,  and  infiuence  adversely  the  kinds 
of  antomoldles  ultimately  developed. 
Opponents  of  tbe  act  have  argued  that 
competition  drives  Inferior  products  from 
the  market.  But  this  takes  time,  and 
we  cannot  tolerate  needless  loss  of  life 
while  waiting  for  advartlsing  campaigns 
to  force  competition  on  the  issue  of 
safety.  It  is  clear  that  clever  advertising 
and  marketing  techniques  do  not  always 
succeed  in  deceiving  the  consumer  as  Mr. 
Nader  exemplifies  him. 

Consumers  throughout  the  country 
are  looking  increasingly  to  the  Pedersd 
Government  for  information  about  prod- 
ucts of  all  kinds,  for  quality  controls  and 
standards  which  must  be  met  by  pro- 
ducers. They  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  this  Instance.  The  Traffic  Safety  Act 
of  1966  is  a  piece  of  socially  Important 
legislation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  13. 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  general  rise  in  prices,  it  is  clear 
that  medical  costs  are  outrunning  the 
average,  and  it  is  this  statistic  which 
raises  some  rather  frightening  implica- 
tions. 

The  July  figures  showed  an  Increase 
of  0.4  percent  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex. Over  tbe  past  12  months,  the 
trend  has  been  upward.  We  are  In  an 
Inflationary  situation,  as  every  econ- 
omist now  recognizes. 

In  July,  medical  costs  ou^aced  the 
average  index  by  surging  0.7  percent. 
In  fact,  over  tbe  past  6  months,  medical 
costs  have  increased  by  3.4  percent. 
And  there  is  nothing  which  indicates 
that  tbe  trend  will  ebb  or  reverse  itself 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Sharply  increasing  medical  costs 
moved  the  President  to  direct  Secretary 
J6tin  W.  Gardner  to  conduct  a  swift 
study  of  tbe  situation.  I  certainly  hope 
that  this  win  yield  some  information  on 
why  health  care  is  soaring  in  cost,  and 
what  measures  we  can  take  to  stem  the 
tide. 

While  the  price  of  retail  drugs  has  not 
appreciably  increased,  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  a  major  item  in  tbe  total  health 
care  bUl  of  the  individual.  The  costs  of 
prescription  drugs  are  prohibitive. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  con- 
sider legislation  which  I  am  sponsoring 
aimed  at  reducing  the  price  of  medicines 
to  the  consumer.  H.R.  8844,  now  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  would  provide 
for  compulsory  licensing  of  prescription 
drug  patents  if.  after  a  bearing  it  is 
found  that  such  drugs  are  quoted  to 
druggists  at  a  price  exceeding  500  per- 
cent of  production  cost.  The  object  is  to 
permit  competition  if  tbe  manufacturers 
are  realizing  an  exorbitant  return.  The 
intent  is  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
medical  drugs. 


Another  bill,  HJt.  14063, 'would  Include 
prescription  drugs  amon^;  tbe  medical 
expenses  covered  under  Itfae  medicare 
supplementary  benefit  plat. 

The  Nation's  indigent  and  elderly  pop- 
ulation should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  uneven  brunt  of  In^tlon.  Ab  a 
priority.  Congress  must '  insure  that 
medicine  and  health  care  ^  not  priced 
beyond  the  reach  of  thos^  who  need  it 
most. 


Tbe  Right  Reverend  Monsiitor  Frederick 
G.  Hochwalt,  190M6 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speakeir.  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Frederick  G.  Hochwalt,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  UJ3.  National  Cuthollc  Edu- 
cational Association  and  fohner  director 
of  the  National  Catholic  welfare  Con- 
ference's Education  Department,  died 
aboard  a  ship  en  route  to  Venice. 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  was  the  prover- 
bial man  of  many  parts:  educator,  ad- 
ministrator, innovator,  polemicist,  and 
advocate.  i 

To  all  his  roles  he  brought,  an  urbanity 
that  disarmed  more  than  <>he  opponent 
and  made  him  one  of  the  best  known  and 
liked  figiu-es  on  the  national  educational 
scene.  T 

As  secretary  general  of  Ithe  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association  and. 
for  neafly  22  years,  directot  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conferehce,  he  was 
called  on  repeatedly  to  act  M  spokesman 
for  Catholic  schools  in  a  time  of  epochal 
change.  T 

On  many  occasions  he  defended  the 
rights  of  Catholic  schools  ahd  their  stu- 
dents before  congressional  committees. 
He  was  closely  identified  with  the  long 
battle  to  win  equal  treatment  for  non- 
public education  In  Fedei^al  aid  pro- 
grams. I 

He  constantly  supported  Efforts  to  Im- 
prove tbe  performance  iof  Catholic 
schools.  "I^pically,  he  wad  one  of  the 
(lirectors  of  tbe  recent  university  of 
Notre  Dame  study  of  Catholic  education, 
a  massive  effort  to  uncover  tbe  facts 
about  Catholic  schools  as  Ian  essential 
preliminary  to  making  thenj  better. 


One  of  bis  last  public  statements  was 
a  call  to  innovation  in  order  that  Catholic 
schools  could  meet  new  needs  and  chang- 
ing times  more  effectively.  In  the  in- 
troduction to  an  NCEA  booklet,  "Support 
Programs  and  tbe  Private  School,"  he 
recommended  dropping  the  traditional 
parochial  approach  to  fituincing  paro- 
chial schools  which  relies  on  tuition,  in- 
dividual contributions  and  drives  in  favor 
of  more  professional,  better  organized 
efforts. 

The  keystone  of  his  career  was  convic- 
tion that  nonpublic  schools  are  needed 
to  preserve  tbe  dual  structure — ^public 
and  private — of  American  education  and 
thus  respect  tbe  realities  of  a  pluralistic 
society.  _ 

Coupled  with  this  was  a  commitment 
to  the  rights  of  tbe  Nation's  5.5  million 
parochial  school  students,  both  for  their 
own  sakes  and  for  tbe  well-being  of  the 
country. 

If  Congress  concludes  that  the  educational 
standards  of  the  country  demand  an  up- 
grading and  that  this  must  come  at>out  by 
federal  aid  and  encouragement — 

He  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  in  June 
1963— 

then  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  national  Interest  dictate  that  all  children 
receive  this  help  and  encouragement. 

He  resigned  in  January  of  this  year  as 
director  of  tbe  NCWC  Education  Depart- 
ment after  having  been  in  poor  health  for 
some  time.  Msgr.  James  C.  Donohue,  bis 
successor,  commented  then  that  it  was 
"the  measure  of  his  genius  that  he  saw 
the  need  for  change  and  was  its  catalyst, 
that  he  plarmed  for  development  and  was 
its  inspiration." 

Bom  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  February  25, 
1909,  he  attended  Catholic  schools  and 
received  his  BA..  from  tbe  University  of 
Dayton  in  1931.  He  was  ordabied  in 
1935  and  later  received  an  MJi.  and 
Ph.  D.  in  educational  administration 
from  tbe  Catholic  University  of  America. 

After  holding  several  posts  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati archdiocese,  including  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  he  was  named 
to  his  position  with  the  NCEA  and  NCWC 
in  1944,  succeeding  the  late  Msgr.  George 
Johnson,  under  whom  be  had  studied  at 
the  Catholic  University. 

His  role  as  spokesman  for  Catholic 
education  began  early  as  the  debate  over 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  Catholic  schools  in  aid  programs 
got  underway  in  earnest  after  the  war. 

At  a  stormy  session  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators 
1947  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  for  ex- 
ample, a  professor  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  College  accused  Catho- 
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lies  of  blocking  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  by  uniting  with  "reactionary  and 
financially  selfish  groups"  until  their 
own  schools  were  included  in  the  pro- 
posed Federal  program. 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  hit  back  by  ac- 
cusing opponents  of  aid  to  parochial 
schools  of  a  very  negative  and  obstruc- 
tioiiist  attitude.  He  also  denied  that 
aiding  nonpublic  schools  would  hurt 
public  schools. 

He  said: 

On  the  contrary,  a  strong  complementary 
system  of  education  should  prove  the  great- 
est Incentive  to  public  education. 

The  battle  over  Federal  aid  waxed  and 
waned  over  the  next  decade  and  a  half, 
and  Monsignor  Hochwalt  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  controversy. 

When,  in  January  1963.  Congress  held 
hearings  on  a  Federal-aid  program  that 
would  have  excluded  church-related  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  Mon- 
signor Hochwalt  said: 

It  contains  something  for  everybody, 
everybody  except  the  children  whose  parents 
have  elected  to  send  them  to  private  schools. 

By  excluding  children  in  church-re- 
lated schools,  he  said,  the  program  Ig- 
nores  one   child   in  seven.    He  added 

that — 

Any  proposal  of  a  pattern  of  discrimina- 
tory legislaUon  that  disregards  such  a  rich 
educational  resource  cannot  be  called  bal- 
anced nor  can  It  be  considered  truly  in  the 
national  interest. 

The  Federal -aid  debate  was  resolved, 
at  least  temporarily,  by  the  enactment, 
in  1965,  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  which  Includes  non- 
public-scbool  children  in  its  major  pro- 
grams. The  act  incorporates  the  "child 
benefit"  principle  for  aiding  such  pupils. 

Monsignor  Hochwalt  urged  that  all 
concerned  help  to  make  tbe  program 
work. 

He  said: 

Educators — and  I  mean  those  In  public 
and  parochial  school  systems — are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  see  how 
this  provision  can  be  successfuL 

Holder  of  honorary  degrees  from  6, 
dozen  colleges  and  universities  and  of 
numerous  other  awards,  Monsignor 
Hochwalt  served  on  many  government 
and  private  education  commissions. 

Summing  up  his  carreer  at  the  time 
of  bis  retirement  from  bis  NCWC  post 
In  January,  Monsignor  Donohue  com- 
mented: 

As  a  spokesman  for  CathoUc  education  for 
two  decades  he  presented  the  case  for  Chris- 
tian education  professionally,  with  great 
dignity,  reaUstlcally  and.  perhaps  most  Im- 
portant of  aU,  optimlstlcaUy.  No  one  else 
could  have  done  it  as  well. 


rATTVES 


Wednesday,  SEPTEMBEki  14, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edwatd  G.  Latch, 
DI>.,  offered  the  following  pttyer: 

Behold.  God  is  my  taivatiofi,  I  wiU  trust 
1^^  not  be  afraid. — ^Isaiah  13:  2. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  iOl  mankind, 
«nom  to  know  is  life  eterr^l.  whom  to 
CXn 141»— Fart  17 


love  is  life  glorified  and  whom  to  serve  is 
life  fiUed  to  the  full,  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
we  bow  before  this  altar  of  prayer  offer- 
ing unto  Thee  once  again  the  devotion  of 
our  hearts.  Some  of  our  number  are 
celebrating  the  coming  of  another  new 
year— may  they  and  we  enter  It  In  tbe 
power  of  Thy  spirit.  We  acknowledge 
that  In  days  past  we  have  done  what  we 
ought  not  to  have  done  and  we  have  not 
done  what  we  ought  to  have  done.    We 


have  had  opportunity  to  forward  Thy 
spirit  of  good  will  among  men  and  we 
have  fallen  by  the  way.  Forgive  us,  O 
God,  and  renew  a  right  and  a  good  spirit 
within  us— that  this  year  may  witness  a 
renewed  purpose  to  struggle  for  the  right 
in  church  and  city  and  country  that  pov- 
erty and  violence  and  misunderstanding 
may  disappear,  and  tiiat  Jiistice  and 
peace  and  understanding  may  appear  in 
our  Nation  and  lu  our  own  hearts.  Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Tbe  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENAl'E 

A  message  from  the  Senate  b>  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJi.  13508.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program 
to  develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  unUl  the  States  and  Congress 
shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  11979.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
act  of  May  22,  1965,  authorizing  the  payment 
of  special  allowances  to  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  to  oSset  ex- 
penses Incident  to  their  evacuation,  and  for 
other  pxirpoeee;  and 

H.R.  15006.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  Inequities  In 
the  active  duty  promotion  opportunities  of 
certain  officers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3467)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for 
children,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon  and  appoints  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talxadgx,  Mr. 
JoROAX  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovxsM,  Mr.  AiKXN,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Cooper  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TEACHERS  EDUCATIONAL  EX- 
PENSES—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  HJl.  17671  to  provide  that 
teachers  in  our  schools  and  colleges  may 
deduct  from  their  lnc<»ne  tax  those  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  Improving  their  edu- 
cational competency. 

Since  1958  it  has  been  the  stated  policy 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  per- 
mit deductions  of  such  expenses.  How- 
ever, the  variety  of  interpretations  of  the 
IRS  regulations  on  this  matter  have 
caused  many  problems.  As  a  result  of 
this  uncertainty,  teachers  have  been  dis- 
couraged in  many  Instances  from  pur- 
suing programs  of  self -improvement.  I 
know  the  problem  has  been  a  serious  one 
in  my  home  State  of  Washington. 


To  further  confuse  the  issue,  IRS  now 
proposes,  according  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  July  7, 1966,  new  regulations  which 
will  be  even  more  confusing.  As  the 
situation  stands,  IRS  agents  are,  in  fact, 
making  educational  decisions  which  they 
are  not  cMnpetent  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill,  which  Is  Identical 
to  HJl.  17172  by  the  Honorable  Cecil 
King,  of  California,  the  distinguished 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  correct 
the  confusion  that  presently  exists  and, 
by  congressional  directive,  mandate  IRS 
to  treat  teachers  equitably.  It  is  of  spe- 
cisd  Importance  at  this  time  because  of 
the  teacher  shortage  that  exists  in  this 
country.  My  State  of  Washington  has 
teacher  certification  standards  second  to 
none  in  the  Nation — a  fact  of  which  I 
am  duly  proud.  But  we  know  that  we 
will  have  to  recruit  people  into  teiwjhlng 
who  have  not  met  these  modem  stand- 
ards. If  such  persons  can  continue  their 
education  on  the  Job.  and  be  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  a  sensible  Federal  tax  policy 
such  as  my  bill  proposes,  this  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  children  they  are  to 
teach.  Thus,  this  is  truly  an  education 
bill  and  one  which  deserves  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  the  89th  Congress  which 
has  rightly  been  called  the  education 
Congress. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland],  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  upon  the  House 
today,  because  of  virtually  the  only  thing 
that  could  keep  htm  away.  I  am  de- 
lighted. Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  our  friend 
and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  has 
this  morning  become  a  grandfather. 
The  new  member  of  the  Holland  clan, 
and  I  trust,  the  Democratic  Party,  is  Mr. 
Christopher  Joseph  Hoveland,  bom  this 
morning  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
Hoveland.  Mrs.  Hoveland.  the  daughter 
of  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Holland,  is  do- 
ing splendidly  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital, where  the  proud  father  is  stationed 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  for  us  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
extending  congratulations  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hoveland,  to  grandpa  Elmer  Hol- 
land, to  grandma  Emily  Holland,  and  to 
Christopher  Joseph. 


Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  want  to 
Join  Americans  all  across  the  land  in  ex- 
tending warmest  birthday  greetings  to 
the  famous  Fischer  quints  of  Aberdeen, 
S.Dak. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
Fischer  quints— Cathy.  Maggie.  Margie, 
Mary  Ann.  and  Jimmy— are  3  years  old 
today. 

On  behalf  of  this  great  body.  I  take 
pride  in  extending  to  them  and  their 
parents,  Andrew  and  Mary  Ann,  warmest 
congratulations  on  this  third  birthday 
of  my  most  famous  constituents. 
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Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SLEEPER  PROVISIONS  IN  THE  DEM- 
ONSTRATION CITIES  BILL 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  for- 
mer local  school  board  member,  I  was 
shocked  with  the  startilng  disclosure 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  that 
the  demonstration  cities  bill  contains 
sleeper  provisions  which  are  an  open 
door  to  federally  dominated,  super-cen- 
tralized, megalopolltan  schools. 

This  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  fears 
of  many  who  have  cautioned  America  to 
beware  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
program  of  Federal  dominance  of  our 
education  system. 

It  has  also  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  "a  new  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
policy  supporting  family  life  education 
and  sex  education  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  curriculum  from  preschool  to  college 
and  adult  levels  has  been  issued  by  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  n,"  and  that  the  U.S.  OfHce  of  Edu- 
cation "will  support  training  for  teachers 
and  health  and  guidance  personnel  at  all 
levels  of  Instruction;  it  will  aid  programs 
designed  to  help  parents  carry  out  their 
roles  in  family  life  education  and  sex 
education;  and  it  will  support  research 
and  development  in  all  aspects  of  family 
life  education  and  sex  education." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  preemption  of  the 
determinative  powers  of  our  State  educa- 
tion departments  and  the  authority  of 
our  local  school  boards  by  Federal  edu- 
cation officials  has,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  a  peculiar 
resemblance  to  the  system  at  work  in 
totalitarian  countries. 

Certainly,  there  are  many  problems, 
many  difficulties,  many  controversies  to 
be  faced  in  our  laudable  goal  to  achieve 
sound,  quality  education  for  every  Ameri- 
can, but  the  sovletlzation  of  our  educa- 
tion systems  is  not  going  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  American  people  as  the  price  of 
necessary  Federal  assistance. 


CONFEREES  APPOINTED 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Bylr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (8. 1310)  re- 


lating to  the  National  MUsuem  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  with  the  House 
amendment,  Insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  these  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemian  from  Mis- 
souri? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  land  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Jones  of 
Missouri,  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and 

COBBETT. 

GRANT  OF  ADDITION^  TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY  TO  THE  CJOMMTTTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Gdinmlttee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  968  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  rasolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  968 

Resolved,  That,  notwlthstaadlng  the  pro- 
Tislons  of  H.  Res.  141.  Elghty-utath  Congress, 
tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  send  five  of  Its  members  and 
two  staff  assistants  to  Rome,  Etaly,  to  attend 
the  International  Conference  of  Turnpike, 
Bridge,  and  Government  Officials  from  Sep- 
tember 23,  1966,  to  October  1,  i»66.  Inclusive. 

Notwithstanding  section  17H  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  otttier  provisions 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  iDy  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  availably  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works,  Hotiee  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  employees  engaged  In  carry. 
Ing  out  their  official  duties  under  section 
190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
tided.  (1)  That  no  member  or  employee  of 
tald  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  or  appropriated  funds  for  sub- 
sistence In  any  country  at  a  tate  In  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  ratw  set  forth  In 
section  502(b)  of  the  Mutua^  Security  Act 
of  1854,  as  amended  by  PubUp  Law  88-633, 
approved  October  7.  1964;  (2)  Miat  no  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  re- 
ceive or  expend  an  amount  fii  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transp<^rtatlon  costs; 
•nd  (3)  no  appropriated  fundfi  shaU  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  said  commltte*  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  porpoee. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shaU  make  to  the,  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  rifort  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  |  tach  coimtry 
vhere  local  currencies  wcra  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished  J  and  the  cost 
of  transportaUon  if  furnished  by  public 
carter,  or  If  such  transportation  is  fur- 
hl«hed  by  an  agency  of  the  tinted  States 
Government,  the  Identification  of  the  agency 
Ul  such  Individual  reporto  sha(U  be  filed  by 
ihe  chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  ot>en  to  public 
Inspection.  ^  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genjleman  from 
virgmia  is  recognized.  | 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  iuil  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
we  gentieman  from  Missouwt 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
«ie  genUeman's  yielding.  As  I  under- 
stand,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  would  go  ito  two  dif- 
«r«nt  places:  One.  the  Iiitematlonal 
Koad  Federation  meeting  la  London; 
™  .other,  a  meeting  of  th^  Turnpike, 
I  '^ndge,    and    GovemmentT  Officials.    I 
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presimie  that  is  an  international  con- 
ference of  a  construction  outfit  in  Rome. 
Are  they  going  to  the  two  meetings 
on  the  same  trip?  One  Is  in  September, 
the  other  early  October.  I  presume  they 
will  go  from  one  to  the  other,  or  does 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  know  about  this? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  resolution  wliich  is  now  before 
the  House,  which  is  No.  312.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  not  that  the  committee  as 
a  whole  will  make  the  trip,  but  it  pro- 
vides that  a  subcommittee  of  five  mem- 
bers and  two  staff  members  will  be  au- 
thorized to  make  this  annual  trip  to 
Rome,  Italy,  to  attend  the  International 
Conference  of  Turnpike,  Bridge,  and 
Government  Officials  from  September  23, 
1966,  to  October  1.  1966.  This  is  an 
annual  international  convention  with  re- 
gard to  highways  and  public  works. 

An  Identical  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  language  of  the  resolution 
is  simply  taken  from  the  other  resolution 
so  as  to  permit  our  Representatives  to 
attend  this  International  confer^ice  on 
highway  construction. 

Another  resolution  which  we  will  reach 
after  discussion  of  this  one  will  authorize 
another  subcommittee  to  go  to  London 
for  a  similar  type  of  meeting,  the  Fifth 
World  Meeting  of  the  International  Road 
Federation,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Lon- 
don. England. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  presume  that 
in  this  resolution  that  has  just  now  be- 
come available  on  the  fioor,  there  are  all 
the  usual  reservations  and  provisos  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  reporting  and 
using  counterpart  funds? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes.  It  is 
Identical  to  the  one  we  had  last  year.  Of 
course,  this  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  several  days  ago. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


slstence  in  any  country  at  a  rate  In  exeesa 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  In 
section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  88-633. 
approved  October  7,  1964;  (2)  that  no  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  said  committee  sbaU  re- 
ceive or  expend  an  amount  for  transportation 
In  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs;  and 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  its  employees 
In  any  cotintry  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  curriencles  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  AU  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  lnjBi)ectlon, 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  September  16,  1966,  to  file 
a  report  on  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  SHRTVER  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GRANTING     ADDITIONAL     TRAVEL 

AUTHORITY  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 

ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  969  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RxB.  969 

Resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  141.  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  U 
hereby  authorized  to  send  five  of  its  members 
and  two  staff  assistants  to  london,  Ekigland. 
to  attend  the  Fifth  World  Meeting  of  the 
International  Road  Federation  from  Septem- 
ber 16.  1966,  to  September  27,  1966,  inclusive. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  employees  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  under  section 
190(d)  of  tlUe  a.  Unit«d  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided, (1)  That  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies   or   appropriated   ftmds   for  sub- 


TAX  LEGISLATION  NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  frxMn 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  prescribed  needed  tax 
legislation  for  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation.  By  promptly  following  his  pre- 
scription, we  will  start  to  alleviate  strains 
on  the  economy  and  help  assure  its  con- 
tinued soimdness. 

Symptoms  of  these  strains  are  obvious 
to  everyone:  the  housewife,  the  farmer, 
the  businessman.  Their  causes  are  no 
mystery:  the  needs  of  a  progressive  so- 
ciety, heavy  business  Investments,  the 
cost  of  deterring  aggression. 

It  is  clear  that  the  time  has  come  for 
corrective  action.  I  submit  that  the 
proposals  of  the  President  constitute  a 
reasonable,  prudent,  and  necessary  first 
step  for  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
take. 

Special  incentives  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment investment  and  commercial  con- 
struction have  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  investment,  expand- 
ing our  industrial  output  and  providing 
more  Jobs.  They  will  do  so  again.  How- 
ever, at  this  time,  it  is  important  that  we 
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move  qiilcUy  to  prevent  Investments 
from  Impairing  the  delicate  balance  of 
the  economy.  Temporary  suspension 
of  these  incentives  will  not  threaten  our 
welfare,  but  rather  will — I  hope  not 
belatedly — help  preserve  America's  un- 
precedented prosperity.  I  pledge  my 
support  to  the  President's  proposals  and 
urge  their  immediate  enactment  in  the 
national  interest. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  q  jonim 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  281] 


Abbltt 
Abem«thy 
Albert 
Andrews, 
Olenn 
Ashley 
AsptnaU 
Bandstra 
Boland 
BolUng 
CeUer 
Colmer 
Conable 
Oonyers 
Corman 
Curtln 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlcklnaon 
Dlgga 
Dom 

Kdmondson 
■dvards,  La. 
Bvans,  Colo. 
FaUon 
~Parbrteln 
Vamaley 
Plober 
Flynt 


Pogarty 

Prledel 

Oallagher 

Gannata 

Bagan.  Oa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawklna 

Hubert 

HelstoaU 

mcks 

Holland 

Horton 

Irwin 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

King,  N.Y. 

Landnun 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murray 

CKonskl 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Pelly 

Pool 


PoweU 
Qule 
Rees 
BelneckC' 
Resnlck 
Rogws.  Tex. 
Roncallo 
Roybal 
St  Germain 
Senner 
Sickles 
SUk 

Stephens 
Stratton 
Teague,  Tex. 
Todd 
ToU 
Trimble 
Tuten 
UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 
Vlgorlto 
Walker,  Miss. 
Walker,  N.  Mex. 
Weltner 
White,  Idaho 
Wlins 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  345 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE    ON   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Thursday,  September  15,  1966,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  JONAS  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIAHON  BILL.  1967 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whcde  House  on  the  State  of 


the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HH.  17637)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; smd  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  3 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Czderberg]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  COMMTTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLK 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (HJt.  17637) ,  with 
Mr.  Ullman  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sncxs]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  IVa  hours,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ckdcrberg]  will  be 
recognized  for  XVz  hours. 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  we 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. This  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter. We  are  discussing  B.R.  17637,  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction and  family  housing  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  initially  that 
this  bill  is  accompanied  by  a  very  com- 
plete report.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee hope  that  Members  will  read  it 
in  detail.  We  consider  that  it  gives  a 
good  picture  of  the  status  of  military 
construction  at  this  time. 

This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  making 
Its  recommendations,  the  committee 
dealt  with  the  smallest  budget  program 
sent  to  the  Congress  for  military  con- 
struction in  many  years.  It  Is  Just  over 
a  billion  dollars  in  scope. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  believe  this 
is  somewhat  significant,  this  program 
for  all  military  housing,  for  all  military 
facilities — airfields,  training  facilities,  et 
cetera — for  all  the  military  construction 
that  is  to  be  available  for  America's  uni- 
formed personnel  throughout  the  world, 
is  only  three  times  as  large  as  the  high- 
way beautification  program  approved  by 
this  House  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  is 
a  somewhat  startling  commentary,  and 
possibly  not  a  very  creditable  situation. 

Last  year  we  had  a  program  of  nearly 
13  billion  for  military  construction.  This 
year  a  studied  effort  was  made  within 
OSD  to  eliminate  all  projects  not  di- 
rectly required  for  the  Vietnamese  war. 
In  view  of  the  careful  screening  already 
made,  the  committee  realizes  there  is 
justification  for  nearly  everything  re- 
quested, and  our  cuts  have  been  quite 


small.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will 
be  no  f\irther  cuts.  I  just  do  not  believe 
they  would  be  justifiable.  This  is  a 
"barebones"  program. 

The  committee  has  operated  under 
considerable  dlfQculty.  Members  will 
recall  that  it  was  in  1964,  just  after  the 
military  construction  bill  had  been  passed 
and  signed  into  law,  that  the  first  large 
base  closure  order  was  announced. 

In  1965,  with  another  year's  budget  be- 
fore us,  we  were  assured  that  the  current 
program  was  essential  to  the  military 
program  and  that  all  the  items  listed 
were  required.  Scarcely  had  that  pro- 
gram been  authorized  and  funded  and 
the  bill  signed  into  law  when  a  deferral 
order  of  the  construction  was  annoimced 
as  an  anti-inflation  measure.  It  affected 
more  than  $600  million  for  projects  that 
were  contained  in  last  year's  budget  pro- 
gram. 

That  was  in  November.  Then  in  De- 
cember there  was  a  second  base  closure 
order.  It  affected  some  of  the  projects 
which  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee had  authorized  and  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  fimded. 
This  closure  was  made  despite  the  as- 
surances just  given  us  that  they  were 
needed  projects. 

In  neither  case  was  there  any  ad- 
vance warning  that  the  committee  might 
use  as  the  basis  for  its  own  action. 

Understandably,  the  committee  now 
is  not  certain  whom  to  believe,  or  when. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  testified 
were  doing  so  in  good  faith.  They  were 
stating  requirements  for  military  con- 
construction  based  on  the  guidelines  as- 
signed to  the  program  then  before  the 
Congress.  Subsequently,  a  new  set  of  or- 
ders from  the  top  reflected  changed  de- 
cisions at  the  OSD  and  White  House 
levels  and  both  the  Congress  and  the  wit- 
nesses were  left  holding  the  bag. 

It  would  be  more  realistic  to  say  that 
the  U.S.  military  personnel  and  their 
families  are  the  ones  who  are  left  hold- 
ing the  bag.  For  they  are  left  without 
housing,  which  in  many  instances  is  very 
badly  needed;  they  are  left  without  mod- 
em training  facilities,  which  the  new 
projects  would  have  provided,  and  these 
sacrifices  our  country  does  not  seem  to 
feel  necessary  to  require  of  people  not 
wearing  the  uniform. 

This  slowdown  in  construction  adds 
to  the  obsolescence  of  the  military  real 
property  facilities  where  uniformed  per- 
soimel  live  and  work.  At  the  $3  billion 
level,  which  was  funded  last  year,  the 
committee  felt  the  Nation  was  making 
satisfactory  progress  in  updating  and 
modernizing  our  military  plamts.  Now 
we  are  losing  ground  again.  This  means, 
among  other  things,  higher  maintenance 
costs.  Old  structures  cost  more  to  main- 
tain and  it  Is  possible  to  re£w;h  a  point 
at  which  they  are  not  worth  maintain- 
ing. Some  of  them  are  In  that  category. 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  committee  has 
been  assured  again  and  again  that  the 
deferred  items  still  are  needed,  and  that 
they  will  in  nearly  all  cases,  be  built. 
TJnder  the  wording  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budget  message,  they  are  to  be  built  dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year.    But  at  this  date, 
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there  is  no  definite  woid  of  the  date 
of  their  construction.  I  .can  assure  the 
House  that  the  money  appropriated  for 
these  projects  cannot  be  diverted  to  other 
uses.  It  can  be  reclaimed  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  I  hope  that  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  this  bill  there  is  onty  $40  million 
for  the  South  Vietnamew  mllcon  pro- 
gram. This  progrsmi  was  iunded  in  the 
1966  regular  and  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bills:  $843  million  |1$  set  aside  for 
the  war  effort,  and  therel  |s  in  addition, 
an  unused  $200  million  emergency  fund. 
This  will  not  be  enough,]  but  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  are  rfequired  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Vietnamese  war 
supplemental  which  is  anticipated  will  be 
required  late  this  year  or  mxt  year. 

The  committee  has  no^  funded,  with 
one  exception,  the  nonbjudgeted  items 
added  by  the  Committee  o«  Armed  Serv- 
ices, in  the  amoimt  of  $37 '/2  million. 
That  exception  was  a  srwage  disposal 
plant  at  Port  Jackson,  there  a  time 
problem  associated  with  city  action  on  a 
concurrently  built  project  requires  U.S. 
participation  now.  This  action  is  re- 
quested by  letter  from  OSD  and  the 
amount  is  $1,441,000. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  need  ex- 
ists for  most  or  all  of  tli^  other  non- 
budgeted  items,  but  white  would  the 
committee  start  if  we  jattempted  to 
choose?  There  is  no  fssurance  the 
money  would  be  speni  by  DSD.  In  fact, 
the  latest  message  from  tl^0  President  on 
steps  to  curb  inflation  $aid  nonbudg- 
eted  appropriations  would!  pot  be  spent. 
I  have  his  message  here,  BA6. 1  will  read 
from  it  briefly.  The  President  said  this 
In  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress: 

I  am  prepared  to  defer  anci  reduce  Federal 
expenditures — 

By  withholding  appropriations  provided 
above  my  budget  recommelidatlons  when- 
ever possible.  I 

Now,  if  I  may  proceed  fop  one  moment 
and  then  I  am  going  to  yi^lri  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins],  it 
Is  said  that  these  nonbijidgeted  items 
would  have  to  take  their  turn  behind  the 
deferred  items  and  behind  the  current 
budget  line  items.  Very  little  planning 
has  been  done  on  them,  and  this  would 
mean  a  further  delay.  Consequently, 
the  committee  has  noted! In  its  report 
that  planning  be  completed  on  all  of 
the  nonbudgeted  items  wWch  were  au- 
thorized so  that  they  can  m  fed  into  the 
program  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  personftlly,  I  hope 
that  this  will  done,  and  that  these  Items 
will  be  fed  into  the  program  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  This  gives  them  a  head  start 
on  other  projects  which  have  not  been 
authorized.  I 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.!  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yi(  Id  to  me? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course,  i  yield  to  the 
distingiilshed  gentleman  fn>tn  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee).  Mr.  Chair- 
jaan.  I  wish  to  commend  tihe  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  for  his  great 
woilK  on  this  military  construction  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
bill.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
tained in  the  appropriation  the  sum  of 
$1  billion;  whereas  heretofore  we  have 
appropriated  about  $3  billion.  Yet,  the 
Vietnam  war  is  on  and  there  is  a  need  for 
an  accelerated  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  the  gentleman 
has  cut  down  on  the  budget  and  that  ap- 
proval has  not  been  given  to  appropria- 
tions requested  for  new  money  that  Is  not 
essential  in  meeting  the  urgencies  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  announced  the  closing  of  cer- 
tain bases.  In  light  of  this,  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SiKEsl  one  or  two  questions,  the  first  one 
of  which  is: 

What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  closing  of  certain  bases?  I  know  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
held  hearings  with  reference  to  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  information  has  been 
furnished  to  the  effect  that  these  bases 
are  vital,  necessary,  and  are  operational. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  them  should  be 
closed. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes] 
if  the  gentleman  will  address  his  re- 
marks, briefiy,  to  this  situation  and  sec- 
ondly, I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  assuring  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  planning  money  is  provided 
in  those  cases  where  it  is  felt  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  these 
construction  items  should  move  forward. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  from  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentlemah  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNS],  as  to  the  approval 
which  is  given  to  our  approach  by  re- 
sponsible Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  been 
disturbed  about  many  aspects  of  the 
closure  orders — I  would  say  that  when 
all  the  facts  are  known  and  all  the  addi- 
tional circumstances  have  been  tallied 
and  all  of  the  factors  have  been  consid- 
ered for  the  closures  which  have  been 
announced,  one  will  find  that  the  Nation 
might  have  lost  rather  than  saved  money 
as  a  result  of  the  base-closure  orders. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
asked.  What  is  the  situation  on  the  base 
closings? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  have  been  no 
changes  whatsoever.  There  has  not  been 
one  appreciable  change  in  the  base  clos- 
ings that  have  been  announced.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to 
conform  to  these  closings  announcement, 
but  as  of  this  date  there  has  been  little 
change. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes] 
could  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  close 
bases  when  It  is  uneconomical  and  waste- 
ful to  do  so,  especially  to  close  those  bases 
that  are  operational  and  vital  and  which 


are  being  used  today.  I  wonder  why  it 
is  prudent  to  close  those  bases  which 
have  permanent  housing  located  thereon. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  certainly  seem 
to  me  imreasonable,  uneconomical,  and 
imwise  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SIKES.  In  many  respects  I  agree 
fully  with  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 
I  have  so  stated  on  many  occasions.  I 
do  not  thhik  that  it  is  sound  economy  to 
build  up  huge  bases  which  are  very  vul- 
nerable, with  25,000  or  30,000  personnel 
and  with  all  the  attendant  additional 
costs  that  are  associated  with  those  bases, 
plus  the  losses  we  are  going  to  take  on 
the  bases  that  are  closed. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Ml-.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  another  cost 
factor  in  the  closing  of  bases,  and  that 
is  the  training  of  personnel. 

As  you  know,  they  closed  the  Olm- 
sted Air  Force  Base  up  at  Mlddletown, 
Pa.  At  that  time  Secretary  McNamara 
said  that  65  percent  of  the  men  would 
take  functional  transfers. 

I  have  worked  with  the  men  down  at 
the  base,  and  with  some  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  we  figured  that  only  35  per- 
cent would  take  a  functional  transfer. 
Recently  I  checked  with  Mlddletown 
and  I  found  that  only  about  22  percent 
have  taken  a  functional  transfer. 

Some  of  these  men  went  to  Oklahoma 
City.  Out  at  Oklahoma  City  they  can- 
not get  trained  personnel.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  training  a  man  up  to  the 
standards  that  they  had  at  Middletown 
was  about  $25,000  per  man.  I  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  if  you  dig  into 
the  so-called  savings  that  Mr.  McNamara 
says  he  is  making  on  base  closings,  such 
as  in  the  attendant  difficulties  at  Middle- 
town,  you  will  find  he  has  created  a  great 
deal  additional  debt  for  the  Government 
because  it  just  is  not  paying  out,  and  it 
cannot  pay  out. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  afraid  that  situa- 
tion is  going  to  be  repeated  in  many 
communities.  This  accentuates  the 
statement  previously  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  EviNs]  and  by  myself. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  observa- 
tions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  the  construction  program  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  I  hope  that  I  may 
have  your  attention  on  this  subject,  par- 
ticularly since  there  has  been  con.sider- 
able  disciission  in  the  news  media  about 
It.  One  commentator  recently  called  it 
a  major  scandal.  I  consider  this  a  very 
imfortimate  choice  of  words. 

I  do  know  that  the  program  has  been 
costly,  very  costly.  The  urgency  for 
early  completion  of  badly  reeded  facili- 
ties has  been  the  keynote. 

Urgency  of  construction  invites  trou- 
ble, even  when  you  build  a  house  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  has  been  waste, 
nor  that  pilferage  has  taken  place  in  the 
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construction  program  In  Vietnam — ^pil- 
ferage Is  away  of  life  In  some  pnrts  of 
the  world — or  that  some  supei-visory 
personnel  may  have  taken  advantage  of 
an  opportiml^  to  make  a  fast  dollar  on 
the  side.  These  things  can  happen  on 
all  big  projects — regrettably — but  they 
happen  In  this  country  and  abroad. 

Your  subcommittee  has  held  hearings 
on  the  program.  Those  hearings  are 
available  in  printed  form,  as  pait  3  of 
Military  Construction  Appropriations 
for  1967.  If  you  will  read  the  pirinted 
record  I  believe  it  will  answer  nost  of 
the  questions  that  may  come  t<'  yoxur 
mind.  I  hope  you  will  ask  for  and  keep 
before  you  a  copy  of  these  hearings  on 
the  construction  in  South  Vietnaia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  constitutes 
the  only  printed  record  of  any  Inquiry 
into  that  program  available  at  this  time. 
There  will  be  others  later,  of  course. 

These  hearings  show  that  the  program 
has  been  costly.  We  did  not  kno^v  what 
it  was  going  to  cost  when  we  went  out 
there.  We  had  no  plans  or  speclllcations 
to  begin  with  in  an  area  halfway  around 
the  world. 

The  contractors,  selected  because  a 
part  of  the  combine  already  was  operat- 
ing In  South  Vietnam,  had  to  accumu- 
late and  ship  materials  and  equipment 
and  to  recruit  personnel  to  do  one  of  the 
biggest  construction  Jobs  in  history. 
They  were  told  to  build  10  ports.  24  logis- 
tics or  tactical  air  bases,  4  logistics  de- 
pots, and  40  brigade  cantonments,  plus 
communications  facilities,  plus  roads, 
plus  .bridges,  plus  contractors  canton- 
ments, in  an  area  where  almost  nothing 
existed  before.  They  are  at  the  end  of  a 
10,000-mile  supply  line — halfway  around 
the  world.  They  must  be  supplied  largely 
by  air  and  water  transportation,  llie 
Vletcong  control  the  roads  or  cut  them 
almost  at  will,  and  their  use  has  been 
denied  to  our  forces.  In  June  of  1965 
we  had  in  Vietnam  25,000  U.S.  forces. 
Now  there  are  300,000  of  them,  plus  a 
50,000-man  contractor  force  for  whom 
to  build.  This  construction  program, 
which  Is  in  high  gear  despite  the  mis- 
takes and  which  is  registering  steady 
progress  every  day.  Is  one  of  the  most 
amaalng  in  history.  A  great  deal  of 
credit  is  due  to  the  personnel,  military 
and  civilian,  who  accomplished  it.  Mo 
other  country  could  have  done  it  or 
would  have  attempted  it.  But  had  we 
not  done  so  our  forces  would  have  to  con- 
tinue to  live  in  tents.  We  would  operate 
haphazardly  through  one  congested  port 
or  over  the  beaches  and  our  supply  op- 
erations would  be  conducted  on  a  hit  or 
miss  basis,  which  might  or  might  not  get 
needed  equipment  to  the  troops  in  the 
field. 

None  of  that  situation  is  true  today. 
It  is  an  amazing  story,  despite  the 
mistakes. 

There  are  Monday  morning  quarter- 
backs who  now  tell  us  what  is  wrong  with 
the  program  and  how  it  could  have  been 
done  better  and  for  less  money.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  do  those  things  now.  It 
takes  no  particular  skill  to  use  hindsight. 
Some  significant  changes  are  being  made 


In  the  program  and  it  Is  well  that  we 
understand  what  has  happened.  First, 
there  has  been  a  scaling  down  of  the  pro- 
gram assigned  to  the  contractor  combine. 
Originally,  nearly  all  the  work  in  Viet- 
nam was  assigned  to  the  contractor  com- 
bine. Subsequently,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  buildup  in  the  number  of 
Navy  Seabee  and  Army  engineer  con- 
struction battalions.  Their  number  has 
been  increased  from  3  to  24.  This  makes 
a  significant  difference  In  the  ability  to 
get  work  done  with  troop  labor.  These 
units  perform  prodigiously.  Their  work 
everywhere  is  outstanding.  Every  avail- 
able unit  of  this  nature  should  have  been 
in  Vietnam  from  the  time  we  launched 
the  construction  program,  but  they  were 
not.  Now,  however,  they  are  doing  many 
of  the  Jobs  which  It  was  originally 
planned  that  the  contractor  group  would 
do.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force,  imder 
pressure  to  secure  an  airbase  where  one 
is  vitally  needed,  obtained  permission 
from  OSD  to  set  up  Operation  Turnkey, 
a  $52  million  complete  airbase  for  which 
the  contractor  will  supply  all  of  his  own 
material,  equipment,  and  labor.  They 
began  operation  full  scale  on  September 
1  and  expect  to  complete  the  airport  by 
May.  This  further  reduces  the  scope  of 
work  assigned  to  the  contractor  group. 
Originally,  theirs  was  a  $960  million  pro- 
gram. Now  it  is  estimated  at  $780 
million. 

Department  ofBcials  testified  to  our 
committee  that  the  charges  which  I  have 
discussed  will  have  no  major  effect  on 
the  overall  cost  of  the  program,  but  that 
they  will  speed  it  up.  They  state  that 
the  contractor  combine  would  have  un- 
dergone a  normal  tuneup  following  the 
very  rapid  expansion  of  operating  ca- 
pacity, even  if  they  were  still  charged 
with  the  entire  program.  However,  there 
is  some  surplus  of  labor  and  of  material 
and  of  equipment 

In  labor  the  contractor  combine  built 
up  to  a  level  of  53,700.  They  are  to  be 
reduced  to  47,000.  The  very  great  ma- 
jority of  this  labor  is  native  personnel. 
There  is  an  extremely  rapid  turnover, 
even  of  U.S.  personnel  employed  by  the 
contractor.  The  contractor  states  that 
normal  attrition  and  elimination  of  im- 
satisfactory  personnel  will  easily  bring 
about  the  presently  desired  level  of  em- 
ployment. 

Witnesses  testified  that  the  change  in 
the  program — which  is  not  a  cutback  but 
is  a  readjustment — has  resulted  in  $12 
million  worth  of  excess  equipment.  Half 
of  this  is  still  on  the  U.S.  west  coast.  It 
will  not  be  shipped  unless  needed.  The 
remainder  will  be  available  for  use  by 
troop  labor  if  desired.  It  Is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  though  that  wear  out  of  equip- 
ment is  extremely  fast  luider  Vietnamese 
conditions  and  most  of  the  equipment 
very  probably  will  be  needed  before  the 
completion  of  the  Jobs.  It  Is  also  esti- 
mated that  $15  to  $20  million  worth  of 
material  excess  to  the  contractor  com- 
bine exists.  Presimiably,  most  of  this 
will  be  needed  tv  troop  labor.  Other- 
wise it  will  represent  a  loss.  It  is  well 
to  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  the  program 


is  still  far  from  complete  but  that  it  is 
moving  forward  with  extreme  rapidity. 
An  enormous  program  Is  In  operation 
and  within  a  year  it  should  be  complete. 

I  have  some  other  thoughts  on  this 
matter.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  prin- 
cipal  problems  have  resulted  from  a  lack 
of  plans  and  specifications  on  which 
greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  even 
now,  that  audits  should  be  further  tight- 
ened— the  auditing  program  wsis  applied 
late  and  still  is  not  fully  operational— 
that  more  troop  construction  units 
should  have  been  used  from  the  begin- 
ning and  more  should  be  used  now. 

It  further  appears  to  me  that  the 
confusion  which  has  existed  and  the 
changes  made  at  a  late  date  in  the  pro- 
gram simply  indicates  that  the  left  hand 
in  the  Pentagon  sometimes  does  not  know 
what  the  right  is  doing.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  planning  In  depth  to  meet 
future  construction  problems  as  they 
arise  and  this  conmiittee  so  urges  in  our 
report.  Amazingly  little  advance  plan- 
ning has  been  done  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  construction  emergencies.  We  have 
to  keep  this  program  going  because  until 
we  get  bases  and  supply  depots  and  ports 
we  cannot  have  in  Vietnam  enough  troops 
to  hold  and  police  and  make  secure  the 
countryside.  The  war  will  not  be  won 
until  we  can  deny  the  enemy  the  broad 
base  of  operations  he  now  enjoys. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  General  West- 
moreland stated  a  day  or  two  ago  that  we 
do  plan  as  of  now  to  start  holding  ter- 
ritory when  we  take  it  and  securing  it 
rather  than  retiring  to  secure  areas  and 
having  the  Vletcong  follow  us  right  back 
to  the  walls  behind  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

Now  returning  to  the  bill  itself,  as  I 
said,  the  cuts  were  small.  I  think  they 
should  have  been.  Many  of  the  items 
which  the  committee  eliminated  are 
those  which  normally  are  associated 
with  administrative  type  activities— 
these  in  most  instance  we  believe  in  war- 
time can  wait.  The  reduction  includes 
facilities  where  no  real  effort  has  been 
made  to  utilize  existing  facilities.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  year  after  year  we 
have  insisted  In  the  committee  and  the 
Congress,  the  Pentagon  seems  reluctant 
to  make  do  with  good  facilities  if  this 
meauis  a  shift  In  program  or  place.  We 
are  eliminating  items  where  there  was 
Insufficient  evidence  of  long-range  plan- 
ning or  of  continued  need. 

Total  cuts  were  $95,607,000.  which  in- 
cludes authorization  cuts  of  $76,136,000. 

Let  me  mention  on^  final  item.  Ef- 
forts are  in  progress  to  develop  a  work- 
able program  for  disposal  of  housing 
owned  by  military  or  civilian  personnel 
at  closed  bases.  There  are  funds  in  this 
bill  for  that  purpose,  but  the  committee 
is  working  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  it  is  hope- 
ful that  a  sound  program  can  be  de- 
veloped in  that  bill  along  the  lines  of  the 
administration's  request.  Tills  will  pro- 
vide some  controls  on  that  program.  It 
will  keep  expenditures  within  reasonable 
bounds.  At  the  same  time.  It  will  help 
to  relieve  the  problem  of  those  who  are 
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left  with  unsalable  houstng  or  housing 
which  can  only  be  dispoeed  of  at  a  loss. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chktrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  hjppy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  ft-om  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thanl  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Are  there  any  funds  t|hat  have  been 
deferred  with  respect  /t>  this  bill,  of 
which  the  gentleman  is  a  if  are,  which  will 
come  in  later  on  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  ]the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahoMI  tells  us  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  $5  billion  to  $15  bil- 
lion?       

Mr.  SIKES.  We  havi!  not  been  ap- 
prised of  the  type  of  iteite  which  will  be 
carried  for  construction  ^n  the  supple- 
mental bill.  We  do  antidtpate  there  will 
be  a  supplemental  bill  la|ter  this  year  or 
early  next  year.  That  supplemental  bill 
almost  inevitably  will  ii^olude  some  fa- 
cilities which  OSD  considers  essential  to 
the  Vietnamese  war  effort,  but  we  have 
no  guidelines  on  which  1  could  base  an 
answer  to  the  gentleman  as  to  what 
specific  projects  would  b^  included. 

Mr.. GROSS.  But  there  are  no  funds 
deliberately  delayed,  Insoifar  as  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  before  i^  is  concerned' 
Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  jdeflnltely  true. 
I  can  give  the  gentlemaii  full  assurance 
that  is  definitely  true.      J 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  might,  I  should  like 
to  ask  one  or  two  additlorial  questions. 

Is  there  any  money  lii  this  bUl  with 
respect    to    military    construction    in 
Europe  because  of  the  [withdrawal  of 
Prance  from  NATO?         l 
Mr.  SIKES.    No.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  clbsing  of  bases? 
Mr.  SIKES.  No.  Thto  is  going  to 
cause  some  problems,  but  ft  has  not  been 
reflected  in  requests  to  tr^t  Congress  for 
appropriation  for  militarw  construction. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  hill  that  would 
have  to  do  with  changes  m  locations  or 
basing  of  forces  due  to  iihanges  in  the 
NATO  structure.  That  \i  a  disturbing 
situation,  but  there  is  rjqthlng  in  this 
bill  that  has  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  6ne  final  ques- 
tion, if  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me. 
The  Senate  majority  leader  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  sjije  asking  that 
some  of  our  troops  in  Europe  be  with- 
drawn and  brought  back  w  this  country. 
In  the  event  that  there  sliduld  be  a  sub- 
stantial withdrawal  ofl  troops  from 
Europe  to  this  country,  are  bases  avail- 
able and  are  faciUties  available  to  house, 
let  us  say,  two  or  thi-ee  or  feur  divisions? 
Mr.  SIKES.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
no  doubt,  if  it  is  necessary  to  bring  troops 
back  to  this  country  from  Europe — and 
I  believe  a  readjustment  ii  due— that  we 
can  find  facilities  for  theiji  in  the  closed 
base  areas  or  in  areas  which  are  not 
being  fully  utilized.  In  the  main,  facil- 
ities at  least  temporarily  j  can  be  found 
for  them  without  additicinal  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  ijhe  gentleman 
Mr.   WAGGONNER.    ^[t.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sncrsl  and  indeed 
the  whole  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
for  having  brought  us  a  bill  which  is  in 
every  way  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of 
our  military. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SncESl  has  made  a  statement  to  this 
House  today  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  as 
well  reasoned  as  any  thinking  American 
could  ever  expect.  I  am  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Committee 
on  Appropriations  as  well  as  an  author- 
ization committee  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  whose  desires  are  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  of  this  country  in 
these  times  of  emergency. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  has  been 
most  kind  in  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, a  member  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  It  would  be  well, 
in  view  of  the  first  question  that  was 
asked  the  chairman  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  to  elaborate  for 
just  a  minute  on  the  answer.  Will  the 
chairman  correct  me  or  will  he  refresh 
my  memory  if  I  am  not  correct  on  this 
point?  My  recollection  is  that  the  wit- 
nesses stated  that  according  to  the  best 
estimates  right  now  the  contractor  con- 
struction program  In  Vietnam  would 
probably  be  completed  toward  the  end 
of  1967. 

Mr.  SIKES.  October  1967  Is  the  date 
when  the  present  work  of  the  construc- 
tion contractors  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  were  assmed  that 
funds  are  available  to  run  the  program 
according  to  plan  through  about  the 
spring  of  next  year.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SIKES.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  JONAS.  But  thereafter  additional 
funds  would  be  required? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  very  true.  I  think 
the  House  would  be  Interested  in  a  little 
clarification  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
program  in  Vietnam.  We  have  built  up 
the  construction  in  Vietnam  to  a  level  of 
$40  million  a  month  of  work  in  place.  It 
has  gone  over  that  to  some  extent,  but  It 
will  be  scaled  down  to  that  level.  Now. 
that  does  not  mean  $40  million  a  month 
will  be  required  each  month  from  nonex- 
pended  funds.  The  material  and  equip- 
ment have  been  purchased.  It  Is  antici- 
pated there  is  enough  money  to  run  the 
RMK-BRJ  contract  until  next  spring, 
as  the  gentleman  indicated. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  SIKES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.    The  $40  milUon  figure 
means  that  $40  million  worth  of  con- 
struction is  put  in  place  each  month. 
Mr.  SIKES.    That  Is  right. 
Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  BURLESON.  First.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
and  his  committee  for  performing  a  very 
diflBcult  task.  I  know  the  decisions  con- 
nected with  our  military  Installations  are 
not  easy  to  make  and  that  the  pressures 
are  many. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  to 
clarify  his  previous  statement  regarding 
projects  listed  on  pages  16  and  17  under 
the  heading  "Authorized  projects  not  In- 
cluded In  the  budget  programs." 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the 
committee's  plans  and  Intent  to  consider 
these  projects  for  planning,  but  I  wish  to 
be  certain  that  I  thoroughly  understand 
exactly  what  this  means. 

I  am  especially  Interested  In  the  de- 
velopment at  Fort  Wolters,  located  In  my 
congressional  district.  This  installation 
Is  the  largest  helicopter  training  base  in 
the  world.  It  has  the  finest  equipment 
and,  without  a  doubt,  is  contributing  to  a 
high  degree  to  our  efforts  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  graduating  375  pilots  per  month 
in  primary  helicopter  training. 

The  installation  is  highly  efficient  In  all 
respects  except  In  Its  academic  training. 
At  the  present  time  academic  instruc- 
tions are  held  In  numerous  World  War  n 
temporary  buildings  located  over  the  far- 
flung  base,  resulting  in  a  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  efficiency  In  every  regard.  A 
central  academic  building  is  greatly 
needed  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
would  be  justified  In  describing  it  as 
critical.  There  is  little  doubt  but  this  In- 
staUation  would  have  had  an  academic 
building  included  If  conditions  had  been 
recognized  when  the  budget  was  made 
up  as  it  is  today. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee will  give  a  further  explanation 
on  this  point.  If  my  understanding  Is 
correct,  the  committee  provides  for  the 
planning  of  this  particular  project  and 
others  In  the  same  category  and  that 
funds  wlU  be  provided  in  the  fiscal 
1967-68  budget.  This  being  the  case,  I 
trust  I  am  correct  that  this  development 
will  move  ahead  a  year,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  unless  this  authority  for  plan- 
ning Is  clearly  provided. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  this  particular  installation  at 
Fort  Wolters  may  be  viewed  with  an  eye 
on  bringing  about  a  greater  efficiency  be- 
cause of  its  tremendous  Importance  to 
our  southeast  Asian  effort  and  that  It 
may  yet  be  decided  that  It  be  Included  In 
a  supplemental  appropriation  which  is 
likely  to  come  along  in  the  early  part  of 
next  session  of  the  Congress. 

If  the  gentleman  will  comment  further 
on  this  particular  project  and  others  in 
the  same  status  which  he  may  see  proper, 
I  shall  greatly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  is  emi- 
nently correct.  May  I  state  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  not  only  repre- 
sents an  area  In  which  Is  located  a  very 
Important  base,  but  he  Is  an  outspoken, 
able,  and  strong  supporter  for  that  base 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  Interest  In 
It. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  repeat 
what  I  pointed  out  Just  a  very  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

The  committee  has  placed  in  the  bill 
planning  money  for  all  nonbudgeted 
items.  Planning  has  proceeded  only  to  a 
limited  extent  at  best  upon  most  of  these 
items.  The  committee  has  put  them  all 
on  an  equal  footing  by  directing  that 
planning  be  completed  so  that  projects 
and  budgets  will  be  ready  to  be  sent  for- 
ward in  a  budget  message  when  the  De- 
partment sees  fit  to  do  so. 

Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problem.  I  recognize 
the  need  for  training  facilities  and  1 
woiild  hope  that  this  one  would  be  budg- 
eted shortly. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  very  kindly  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  dstin- 
guidied  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  FARNtni] . 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  wish 
to  rise  at  this  point  to  commend  th  e  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
fine  report  that  they  have  brought  out  on 
military  construction. 

But,  however,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  a  very  important 
portion  of  this  report  which  appears  on 
page  12  thereof.  It  draws  attention  to 
the  need  for  increased  audit  programs. 

Further,  Mr^  Chairman,  I  would  also 
commend  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
the  reading  of  the  hearings  whicli  were 
held  on  this  subject  in  August  of  1966. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein,  having 
been  a  former  auditor,  and  I  feel  that  we 
should  have  more  emphasis  on  this  type 
of  approach. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  SncEsl  for 
insisting  upon  this  approach. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
happy  that  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Parnxtm], 
has  made  this  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  fact  that 
the  auditing  processes  were  delayed  in 
getting  started  on  an  effective  basis  rep- 
resents one  of  the  real  weaknesses  of  this 
program.  The  audit  program  should  be 
made  completely  effective  Just  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  part  of  my  state- 
ment I  will  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  first  13  pages  of  the  committee 
report,  which  I  do  hope  all  Members  of 
Congress  will  read. 

strMMAXT  or  Tax  bill  and  coMMmrE 

ACTIOK 

Budget  estimates  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  contained  In  the  President's 
Budget  as  set  forth  beginning  on  pages  337 
and  380.  These  estimates  total  41,114,947,- 
000.  The  Committee  recommends  the  ap- 
propriation ot  •1,019,340.000,  a  reduction  of 
$95,607,000  t>elow  the  estimates  and  »1,975,- 
695,000  below  the  funds  approprlar.ed  for 
military  construction  and  family  hoxislng  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  following  tabulation 
lists.  In  summary  form,  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1966,  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
and  the  Committee  action  on  the  fiscal  year 
1867  request. 


Summary  oj  the  bill  and  commiUee  action 


tl0D«.  19M 

Badret 

Mttinatce, 

1967 

Recom- 
mended In 
bU  1.1967 

Bill  compared  wUli— 

Ateney 

Appropria- 
tions, 1966 

Budget  esti- 
mates, 1967 

DafansA  luran^lMl 

t2«g.268,000 
848,143,000 
M0,4OS,000 
634.373,000 
665. 844,000 

S7,  M7, 000 

190,600,000 
130.000,000 
255.900,000 
521.000,000 

$7,547,000 
146.406,000 
131,627,000 
222,564,000 
511.198,000 

-$281.  721. 000 
-896,737.000 
-448,778.000 
-413,809,000 
-154,650,000 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Nary 

Defwrtment  of  the  Air  Force... 
Fuuily  housing 

-$44, 194.  Um 

-7, 873,  WW 

-33,330.00.1 

-10,704,001) 

TotaL 

2,995,035,000 

1,114.947,000 

1,019,340,000 

-1,975,695,000 

-95, 607,  (Wll 

The  reductions  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee Include  $76,136,000  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Congress  In  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  BUI  for  fiscal  year 
1967  as  shown  In  the  foUowlng  tabulation: 


Army.. 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies. 


Total. 


MOitary 
construction 


$39,130,000 

6,169,000 

21.133,000 


65,432.000 


Family 
housing 


I  $10, 704, 000 


Reduction  relates  to  total  leasing  program. 


All  projects  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  funding  approval  are  either  author- 
ize by  prior  law  or  Included  In  the  above 
mentioned  bill. 

FtnfDS  AVAH-ABIJ!  FOR  OBLIGATION  AND  IXPENDI- 
Ttnt£  IK  FISCAL  TEAB   1967 

The  funds  approved  by  the  Committee  for 
military  construction,  exclusive  of  family 
ho\islng,  when  added  to  funds  remaining 
unobligated  from  prior  appropriations,  will 
make  $2,215,341,419  available  for  obligation 
in  fiscal  year  1967  for  the  regular  forces,  and 
$81,104,011  available  for  the  reserve  forces, 
as  shown  In  the  following  tabulations: 


Fund*  aiaRablefor  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1067 
REGULAR  FORCES 


Deportment  of  the  Array 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  ilie  Air  Force 

Defcnse  agencies 


Total. 


Eritimatod 

onobiigated 

balance  carried 

forward 


$74R,374,544 
391,  718, 549 
37H,  309, 3<a 
207,  I9<i,  963 


1, 725, 507, 419 


Recommended 
In  biU,  1967 


$146,406,000 

138,227,000 

209,564,000 

7.  547, 000 


489,744,000 


Estimafed 
total  availal>lp 
(or  obligdtiuii 


$894, 780.  M4 
617, 943,  MM 
887. 873,  ai^l 
214, 743,  •>  J 


2,215,341,4l'.i 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


nppnrtmcnt  of  the  Anny 

Di'Iiartniont  of  the  Navy 

Dipartuicnt  of  the  -Mr  Force. 


Total. 


$32,053,699 
10,481.280 
20^100,032 


62.70i011 


$6,400,000 
13,000,000 


18, 400, 000 


$32,05.1.«'J 
15,881.x) 
33,lU'J,(ia.' 


8i,i0i0i: 


NoTl.— Excludes  family  housing. 

The  appropriations  made  available  In  the 
accompanying  biU  for  military  construction, 
exclusive  of  family  housing,  when  added  to 
unexpended  balances  remaining  from  prior 


appropriations,  will  make  $3,076,271,331 
available  for  expenditure  for  the  regular 
forces,  and  $95,917,754  for  the  reserve  forces. 
as  shown  in  the  following  tabulations: 


Funds  available  for  expenditure  infiaral  year  1967 
REGULAR  FORCES 


Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

DeiMrtment  of  the  Air  Fore* 
DelHiae  agendes 

Total 


Estimated 

imexpcnded 

faalanoe  carried 

iorward 


$1,047,  MS,  034 
507,511,050 
800,072,1«7 
231, 34$, 080 


2,886,937,331 


Recommended 
in  bill,  1967 


$146,406,000 

136,227,000 

209,564,000 

7,547,000 


489,744.000 


Estimali'il 

total 
avails  l)l<-  fur 
expeuditur'' 


$1,194, 001. 1'^l 

«33,73S.i'M 

1,009,638,  K'7 

238,890,  I'M) 


3,076,271.;>.tl 


BESERVS  COMFONENTS 


Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy . 

Department  ol  the  Air  Force 

Total 


$32,  t87.378 
14,;».874 
30,709,602 


$5,400,000 
13,000,000 


n,  517, 784  18,400,000 


|32.487.3:'< 
19, 731.  l>;  I 
43, 709,  .W-' 


95,917,  TM 


Note.— Excludes  family  bousing. 
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CENXKAL   STATElttNT 

The  military  constructioa  program  Is  a 
dynamic  part  of  the  total  defense  program 
geared  to  provide  the  proper  military  posture 
of  this  naUon.  It  is  In  direct  support  ot 
the  missions,  objectives  aOd  operating  re- 
quirements of  the  military  services  and  tba 
various  defense  agencies.  The  projects  con- 
tained therein  are  in  consonance  with  the 
overall  Department  of  Defense  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  the  overall  obJecUves  of 
the  Department  for  the  fiscal  years  1967- 
1971  Ume  period-  | 

The  Increasing  obsolescence  of  military 
real  property  facilities.  espe<ilally  in  the  non- 
operational  categories,  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern. There  are  limits  to  what  even  sound 
maintenance  programs  caq  achieve  In  ex- 
tending the  useful  life  o^  buildings  con- 
structed to  temporary  standards,  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korefta  conflict,  many 
of  which  are  stlU  In  hard:  use  on  far  too 
many  military  installations.  In  many  In- 
stances we  are  past  the  poiiit  of  riitniniKhjng 
returns  In  the  continued  use  of  these  struc- 
tures. For  example,  over  one-fourth  of  the 
total  physical  plant  at  tha  permanent  in- 
stallations of  the  Army  is  composed  of  World 
War  H  temporary  structuree  that  are  be- 
coming seriously  deteriorated.  In  addition, 
few.  If  any,  of  the  personnel  facilities  con- 
structed in  these  time  periods  can  be  held 
to  be  even  remotely  adequate  by  the  stand- 
ards which  are   necessary   today. 

The  fiscal  year  1966  mlUtary  construction 
program  placed  major  emphasts  on  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  basic  capit»l  plant,  partic- 
tilarly  troop  housing  and  other  support 
facilitle*  for  military  persoanel.  It  la  re- 
gretable  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  felt 
that  the  exigencies  In  Souitheast  Asia  de- 
manded the  deferral  of  a  su^atantlal  portion 
of  this  phase  of  the  fiscal  ye*t  1966  program. 
The  priority  demand  of  this  tttuatlon  for  the 
military  construction  portioa  of  the  Defense 
budget  also  led  to  the  use  of  austere  criteria 
in  the  formulation  of  the  Ascal  year  1967 
program.  Under  these  crit«rla,  only  those 
projects  reqtilred  to  meet  operational  sched- 
ules, to  support  new  mlssioiu.  or  which  are 
required  for  other  urgent  eaid  compelUng 
reasons,  such  aa  the  healtl)  and  safety  of 
personnel,  were  included  in  the  program. 
Basically,  non-operational  projects  were  ap- 
proved only  to  meet  deflciendea  In  require- 
ments and  not  for  replacement  of  existing 
facilities,  Inadequate  as  these  existing  build- 
ings might  be.  Projecte  wmcb  did  not  meet 
these  teats,  although  fully  Justified  In  other 
nepects.  -were  not  approved. 

Tha  active,  long-range  programs  of  the 
several  services  for  the  modernization  of  real 
property  facilities.  Implemented  in  the  past 
■everal  years,  has  lieen  halted  or  vastly  ctir- 
talled.  For  example,  prior  t«  the  previously 
mentioned  deferral  of  projectu,  the  Army  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  an  annual  level  of 
effort  for  the  replacement  ot  troop  housing 
which  was  adequate  to  reach  their  long- 
range  obJecOve  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  A  similar  level  was  being  sought  for 
fadUtlM  in  other  categories,  which  would 
liave  allowed  the  replacement  and  modem- 
laaUon  of  the  Army's  physios  plant  over  a 
Palod  of  approximatety  twelve  years.  Such 
*  program  would  have  requtrad  appropriation 
of  approximately  $300,000,000  each  year  for 
replacement  and  modernization  alone.  The 
deferral  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  program  and 
uie  austere  crtterU  used  In  t&e  formulation 
of  the  fiscal  year  1967  prograta  have  restated 
In  grinding  this  program  to  $  halt.  As  a  re- 
sult, when  the  replacement  fbd  modernlza- 
Hon  program  la  restmned.  an  lannual  level  of 
funding  In  excess  of  $300,000,000  will  un- 
ooubtedly  be  necessary  If  taie  Army  Is  to 
f«M:h  thU  desirable  obJecUite  m  this  same 
period  or  time. 

t*.^  •''ditlon,  no  fnnils  weila  requested  by 
we  Department  In  the  fiscal  year  1967  pro- 


gram for  the  construction  of  badly  needed 
military  family  housing.  Construction  of  the 
8,500  units  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
fiscal  year  1966  program  has  also  been  de- 
ferred. 

Although  it  can  be  Interpreted  by  some 
that  these  actions  are  necessary  or  desirable 
at  this  time,  they  must  not  lead  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  overall  objective  of  the  serv- 
ices to  achieve  modern,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical physical  plants.  Rather,  planning 
and  project  development  mtist  continue. 
The  deferred  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1966 
program  that  still  represents  valid  military 
requirements  shotild  be  released  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Resumption  of  the 
modernization  program.  Including  meeting 
the  family  housing  deficiency,  should  be  re- 
sumed tinless  there  is  major  escalation  of  the 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia.  At  least  a  modest 
increment  of  these  total  objectives  should 
be  Included  In  the  fiscal  year  1968  military 
construction  program. 

A  prime  consideration  in  any  real  property 
management  program  Is  that  maximtmi  and 
economical  use  be  made  of  each  facility.  New 
construction  should  not  be  requested  imtll 
the  capablUty  of  existing  faculties  in  the  sev- 
eral services  have  been  examined  and  foimd 
to  be  deficient.  The  tendency  of  the  past 
several  years  to  place  more  emphasis  upon 
the  multi-service  utilization  of  major  weap- 
ons systems,  including  aircraft,  serves  to  em- 
phasize this  requirement.  Unforttinately, 
the  commendable  m til tl -service  use  of  wea- 
pons systems  has  not  been  satisfactorily  re- 
flected In  the  facilities  program.  Rather, 
there  is  apparently  a  tendency  within  the 
services  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  take  a  parochial  view  if  these 
programs.  There  is  stiU  a  tendency  to  see 
that  all  of  the  services  Involved  have  their 
slices  of  the  facilities  pie  that  generally  ac- 
compames  each  new  weapons  system.  Par 
too  little  effort  is  being  placed  on  exploring 
potential  Joint  use  of  training,  maintenance, 
and  overhaul  and  repair  facilities  which  are 
available  to  support  weapons  systems  in  use 
on  a  multi-service  basis.  The  advent  of  ad- 
ditional aircraft  such  as  the  A-7,  P-lll  and 
OV-lOA  as  component  parts  of  the  operating 
Inventories  of  more  than  one  service  dictates 
that  this  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Major  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
maximum  economical  utilization  of  facilities 
to  support  multi-service  programs  and  wea- 
pons systems.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  fall 
short  of  the  economies  which  these  programs 
are  designed  to  achieve. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  has  re- 
peatedly shown  that  there  is  far  too  little 
study  made  of  possible  use  of  facilities  in 
other  services  to  meet  single  service  reqtiire- 
ments.  Instances  have  been  noted  where 
checks  were  not  even  made  of  faculties  exist- 
ing outside  of  an  individual  command  within 
a  single  service  to  meet  facility  requirements 
for  a  service-wide  fvmctlon.  Such  situations 
are,  of  course,  imtenable.  If  realistic  con- 
struction programs  are  to  be  formulated  and 
an  efficient  and  economical  physical  plant 
developed  for  the  military  services,  more 
realistic  efforts  mtist  be  made  to  ensure  the 
best  use  of  facilities  including  Inter-servlce 
as  well  as  intra-serrlce  utilization. 

BASK    CLOStTBES   AND   VKTBOXD  P10JECT8 

In  cormectlon  with  the  fiscal  year  1965 
military  construction  program.  Congress  was 
requested  to  authorize  and  fund  construction 
of  various  line  items  at  a  number  of  installa- 
tions. The  appropriation  bill  to  implement 
these  programs  was  enacted  into  law  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1964.  Shortly  thereafter,  on  No- 
vember 19, 1964,  a  base  closure  announcement 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  a 
nimiber  of  the  items  were  no  longer  required 
and  that  several  of  the  bases  at  which  con- 
struction was  contemplated  were  to  be  closed. 
Officials  of  the  Department  did  not  advise  the 
Committee  during  the  bearings  or  thereafter 


that  some  of  the  specific  Items  might  not  be 
required  as  a  result  of  base  closure  plans.  On 
September  25. 1965,  the  Military  Construction 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1966  was  en- 
acted Into  law.  The  Congress  approved  this 
program  relying  specifically  on  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dated  July  31,  1965  which  stated: 
"In  the  case  of  the  current  program,  you 
may  be  assured  that  each  Item  has  been 
stringently  reviewed  and  there  Is  no  request 
for  construction  funds  at  any  base  Ukely  to 
be  declared  excess  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture with  one  exception.  At  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  we  have 
approximately  81.0  million  in  the  current  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  a  radiological  con- 
trol facility  essential  to  the  ship  overhaul 
scheduled  there  during  the  ten-year  phase- 
out  period.  Please  be  asstired  that  otir  objec- 
tive Is  to  insure  that  line  items  now  being 
requested  are  limited  to  those  bases  with  an 
assured  hard  core  mission  for  the  five-year 
program,  fiscal  year  1966  to  fiscal  year  1970." 
In  addition  to  this  assurance,  the  Commit- 
tee received  assurances  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Lo- 
gistics), the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Budget) ,  and  the  budget  officers  of 
the  miUtary  services  that  the  list  of  line 
items  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  military  con- 
struction program  constituted  a  "firm  list* 
of  Items.  Bearing  in  mind  the  questionable 
validity  of  the  line  items  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  connection  with 
the  military  construction  program  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  the  Committee  referred  to  these 
assurances  in  its  report  on  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Bill,  1966  and 
quoted  specifically  from  the  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.    In  addition.  It  stated: 

"The  Committee  has  therefore  acted  on  the 
budget  request  In  reliance  upon  these  state- 
ments. National  defense  Is  a  dynamic  busi- 
ness and  it  Is  possible  there  will  be  changes 
In  base  requirements  which  are  presently 
tmforeseen.  Therefore,  the  Committee  places 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  military  services  on  notice  that  It  will 
expect  to  be  advised  promptly  of  any  projects 
requested  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  program 
for  any  Installation,  the  tenure  of  which  is 
In  doubt  If  the  missions  assigned  are 
reduced." 

Despite  these  statements,  on  December  8, 
1965  an  additional  list  of  base  closTn*es  and 
activities  changes  was  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Defense  which  directed  the 
closure  of  fotir  bases  which  were  a  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1968  military  construction 
program.  This  program  Included  eighteen 
line  items  totaling  $12,877,000  for  these  bases. 
The  Committee  was  not  advised  of  these 
changes  untu  the  time  period  of  tte  above 
mentioned  announcement. 

In  addition,  on  October  22,  1965  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  deferred  the  construction 
of  8,600  units  of  family  housing  authorized 
and  ftmded  as  part  of  the  military  construc- 
tion program  for  fiscal  year  1966.  This  was 
followed  by  an  annoimcement  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1965  that  additional  projects  In  the 
amount  of  $459,815,000  had  been  temporarDy 
deferred.  This  brought  the  total  amovmt 
deferred  from  the  approved  fiscal  year  1966 
program  to  $620,000,000. 

Actions  such  as  these  can  only  serve  to  cast 
a  doubt  In  the  minds  of  members  of  Congress 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  budget  estimates 
which  are  submitted,  and  the  validity  of 
assurances  given,  by  offlolals  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  to  the  firmness  of  their 
military  construction  programs.  Such  ac- 
tions cast  grave  doubt  on  the  present  meth- 
ods used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  formulation  of  the  anntial  military  con- 
struction programs.  Apparently,  there  is  too 
little  real  coordination  between  the  formtila- 
tlon  of  these  programs  and  the  logistical  and 
operational   requirements    ot    the    military 
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servlcea.  This  Committee  realizes  that  na- 
tional defease  la  a  dynamic  business  but 
changes  of  this  magnitude,  made  with  In- 
creasing rapidity.  Indicate  Improper  pro- 
gramming and  management,  not  dynamic 
programs. 

Once  more  a  military  construction  pro- 
gram Is  before  the  Committee.  Once  more 
assurances  have  been  received  from  Defense 
ofScials  and  the  military  services  on  the 
validity  of  ^Is  program.  In  this  connection, 
the  following  colloquy  between  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics) is  typical: 

"Mr.  StKES.  Do  you  know  of  any  new  de- 
ferral policy  that  might  Influence  any  of  the 
items  contained  in  the  present  listing? 

"Ii£r.  Ignatius.  I  know  of  no  such  deferral 
policy,  and  I  checked  this  with  my  superiors 
prior  to  appearing  before  you.  I  am  able  to 
state  it  is  our  intention  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  requested  In  this  bill  in  the 
event  the  Congress  authorizes  and  funds  it. 

"Mr.  SiKss.  We  are  going  to  be  called  upon, 
beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  to  give  spe- 
cific answers  on  this  entire  question,  and  I 
ask  you  if  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  the 
best  of  your  Icnowledge.  Is  considering  .n  any 
way,  shape,  or  form,  programs  or  base  utiliza- 
tion changes  or  anything  else  which  would 
cast  any  doubt  or  qxieetlon  as  to  the  validity 
of  any  items,  or  need  for  any  items,  in  this 
program? 

"Mr.  loNATTos.  To  the  beet  of  my  Icnowl- 
edge, Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  ciurent  pro- 
grams or  base  utilization  studies  underway, 
or  contemplated,  which  would  reduce  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  construction  in  the 
1967  program.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  we  In- 
tend to  go  forward  with  the  projects  In  the 
event  they  are  authorized  and  funded  by  the 
Congress,  subject  only  to  those  changes  in 
xnlasions  or  operational  requirements  that 
are  Inevitable  in  a  military  organization  and 
which  may  require,  at  a  later  date,  reassess- 
ment of  some  of  the  projects  now  requested." 

Yet  the  rationale  of  the  fiscal  year  1967 
program  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  Com- 
mittee finds  troop  housing  being  requested 
at  Installations  where  similar  troop  housing, 
funded  by  the  Congress  in  the  past,  has  been 
deferred.  We  find  additional  training  faclll- 
ttee  programmed  at  locales  where  otho-  train- 
ing faculties  have  been  deferred. 

This  places  the  Congress  in  the  strange  and 
untenable  position  of  being  asked  to  pass 
upon  rome  projects  that  seem,  on  the  face 
of  them,  to  be  of  secondary  Impcwtance  when 
compared  to  many  of  those  that  have  been 
deferred.  As  a  result,  in  the  MUltary  Con- 
structiQn  Authorization  Bill,  1967,  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  took 
the  propel,  but  unusual,  step  of  requiring 
certifications  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  construction 
program  presented  to  the  Congress.  In  effect, 
this  language  would  preclude  the  execution 
of  any  construction  contracts  authorized  in 
the  fiscal  yeair  1967  bill  rmtil  those  deferred 
projects  previously  authorized  and  fuided 
by  the  Congress  for  which  there  continues  to 
exist  valid  military  requirements  have  been 
placed  under  contract.  Projects,  authorized 
in  the  fiscal  year  1967  progiam,  that  the  Sec- 
retary bf  Defense  certifies  to  be  urgently  re- 
quired In  the  interest  of  national  defense 
and  more  essential  to  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  than  those  military  public  works 
which  he  deferred,  are  excepted  from  this 
requirement. 

The  President's  Budget  contemplates  the 
obligation  of  the  deferred  funds  In  fiscal 
year  1967.  Yet  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  could 
give  no  dates  as  to  when  the  deferred  pro- 
jects would  be  allowed  to  go  forward.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of  Defense 
Informed  the  Committee  that  four  of  the 
projects  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget,  for 
which  •23,097,000  was  requested,  would  not 


go  forward  ahead  of  similar  Items  deferred 
In  the  fiscal  year  1966  program. 

The  continued  deferral  of  projects  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  as  valid  military 
requirements  In  the  fiscal  year  1966  program, 
and  which  still  meet  this  test,  is  resulting 
in  denying  to  our  military  forces  the  facili- 
ties which  they  need. 

In  addlticm,  the  deferral  is  proving  to  be 
a  costly  action.  Reliable  construction  cost 
indices  show  that  in  the  first  six  months 
subsequent  to  the  deferral  action  costs  have 
increased  approximately  five  percent.  Ad- 
ditional increases  are  projected  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Nevertheless,  recognizing  the  obvious  need 
for  the  construction  of  additional  facilities 
in  fiscal  year  1967,  the  Committee  has,  once 
more,  acted  on  the  budget  request.  In  re- 
liance upon  the  assurances  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  witnesses  that  they  intend 
to  proceed  with  the  Implementation  of  the 
projects  contained  in  this  program  when 
they  have  been  authorized  and  funded  by 
the  Congress.  It  has  acted  in  reliance  upon 
the  budget  obligational  schedules  which  pro- 
grammed the  obligation  of  funds  for  the 
deferral  projects  in  fiscal  year  1967.  It  trusts 
that  the  obligation  of  these  latter  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  In  a  prompt  manner  and 
that  there  will  be  no  bars  to  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  fiscal  year  1967  program 
if  the  projects  contained  therein  remain  as 
valid  military  requirements. 

HovsiNo  Foa  icnrrAET  pntsoNNci. 

In  the  report  accompanying  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriation  Bill.  1966,  the 
Committee  laid  great  stress  on  the  need  for 
increased  emphasis  on  additional  troop 
housing  and  bachelor  officer  quarters.  It 
was  Joined  by  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  pointing  up  the  iteed  for 
strong  programs  in  these  vital  areas.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  past  several  years,  the 
provision  of  adequate  living  facilities  for 
military  personnel  and  their  d^>endents  has 
been  sadly  neglected.  This  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  reasons  but  primarily  because  of 
the  necessity  to  use  available  military  con- 
struction funds  to  provide  operational  sup- 
port of  new  weapons  systems  and  forces 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  the  mil- 
itary posture  of  this  country. 

It  is  an  accepted  and  simple  fact  that 
if  highly  skilled  and  motivated  military  per- 
sonnel, so  sorely  needed  by  our  military 
forces,  are  to  remain  as  career  personnel, 
they  and  their  families  must  be  provided 
with  a  more  adequate  and  proper  standard 
of  living.  The  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Congress  must  place  more  emphasis  In 
this  important  area  and  provide  our  mili- 
tary personnel  with  proper  standards  of  t>ar- 
raclu,  bachelor  officer  quarters  and  family 
housing. 

The  Committee  deeply  regrets  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  defer  certain  essential  troop  housing 
facilities  and  the  entire  family  housing  mil- 
itary construction  program  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1966.  This  has 
delayed  the  proper  and  necessary  continued 
Implementation  of  these  essential  programs. 
No  funds  are  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budget  for  new  family  housing  construction. 
The  budget  schedules,  however,  contemplate 
proceeding  with  construction  of  the  de- 
ferred units  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  program  submitted  to 
the  Congress  requested  funds  for  additional 
troop  housing  and  officers  quarters.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  amount  reque£ted  was  not  as 
much  as  it  might  have  otherwise  been  except 
for  the  operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  No 
additional  funds  were  requested  for  the  con- 
struction of  family  hotislng.  The  fiscal  year 
1967  budget  Includes  teS.gia.OOO  in  support 
of  the  construction  of  23,238  barracks  spacee 
and  t26.28I,000  in  support  of  3,036  bachelor 
officer  quarters. 


With  few  minor  exceptions,  and  for  valid 
reasons.  Congress  has  authorized  and  the 
Committee  has  approved  the  funding  of  this 
program.  The  CotnnUttee  can  only  rely  on 
the  assurances  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  that  this  program  will  be 
promptly  Implemented  and  trusts  that  the 
deferred  projects,  including  family  housing, 
which  remain  valid  military  requirements, 
will  be  promptly  released  for  construction. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  program  for 
the  construction  of  troop  housing  which 
must  be  considered.  This  phase  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  program  is  controlled  to 
a  large  extent  by  unit  cost  and  space  limita- 
tions. The  present  allocation  of  living  space 
for  the  individual  member  of  the  military 
service  resulting  from  these  linxltations  are 
basically  not  conducive  to  proper  and  ade- 
quate living  facilities.  The  present  limita- 
tions are  also  resulting  In  reduced  construc- 
tion standards  and  specifications  which  will 
probably  call  for  Increased  maintenance  ex- 
penditures In  the  future.  All  of  the  military 
services  have  made  recommendations  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  seeking 
Increases  in  the  present  limitations.  The  re- 
cent study  of  the  troop  housing  situation  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  disclosed  that 
ciirrent  Department  of  Defense  housing 
standards,  i.e.,  space  criteria,  for  enlisted 
troops  are  barely  above  the  level  established 
by  the  Government  few  convicts  in  present 
Federal  prisons,  and  lower  than  those  for 
prisoners  at  the  Youth  Correction  Center  at 
Lorton,  Virginia.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
the  troop  housing  facilities  now  in  use  were 
constructed  prior  to  the  Implementation  ol 
the  existing  spwce  criteria  and  provide  even 
less  adequate  facilities  than  those  called  for 
under  present  g:uldelines.  Although  the  De- 
partment has  been  studying  this  problem,  no 
formal  recommendations  have  been  made. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization legislation  Increased  the  present 
cost  limitation  for  barracks  from  (1.850  per 
man  to  $3,450  per  man.  Likewise,  the  limi- 
tation for  permanent  bachelor  officers  quar- 
ters was  Increased  from  $8,600  per  man  to 
$10,600  per  man.  The  debate  In  the  House 
discloeed  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  further  limited  the  cost  of  bachelor 
officers  facilities  to  $7,000,  or  $1,600  be- 
low the  limitation  approved  by  the  Congress. 
This  debate  also  pointed  out  that  not  a  single 
troop  housing  project  In  the  fiscal  year  1967 
military  construction  program  of  the  Navy 
oould  be  designed  under  these  cost  limita- 
tions even  to  the  present  Inadequate  De- 
partment of  Defense  criteria.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  final  version  of  the  authorization 
bill  was  in  only  partial  agreement  with  the 
House  action.  The  limitation  on  perma- 
nent barracks  has  been  increased  to  12.300 
per  man:  however,  the  limitation  on  bachelor 
officers  quarters  is  continued  at  $8,500.  In 
approving  funds  for  troop  housing  In  tbe 
accompanying  bill,  the  Committee  does  so 
with  a  firm  desire  that  the  revised  cost  limi- 
tation for  permanent  barracks  be  utilized 
even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  scale 
back  the  ntmiber  of  troop  accommodations 
actually  constructed.  The  present  admin- 
istrative limitation  of  $7,000  per  man  for 
bachelor  officers  quarters  should  be  removed 
aind  the  services  be  permitted  to  construct 
to  criteria  gaged  to  the  statutory  limitation. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  discloses 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  plans  to  con- 
tinue replacement  of  over-age  facilities  for 
troop  housing  and  bachelor  officer  quarters 
In  their  military  construction  program  for 
the  years  1968  through  1972.  During  this 
period  of  time,  they  have  programmed  the 
construction  of  some  227,000  new  barracks 
spaces  and  approximately  24.400  new  bache- 
lor officer  quarters.  The  Committee  will  ex- 
pect the  fiscal  year  1968  program,  not  only 
to  contain  a  proper  portion  of  these  overall 
requirements,  but  to  be  based  upon  realistic 
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cost  and  space  crlterta  wh  Oh  will  provide 
adequate  housing  for  our  military  personnel. 
In  determining  the  total  requirements  for 
troop  housing,  bachelor  officer,  and  enlisted 
persoimei,  consideration  should  certainly  be 
given  to  allowing  such  pereonnel,  particu- 
larly bachelor  officers,  warrant  officers  and 
bachelor  enllited  personnel  in  the  upper 
pay  grades,  to  live  off  base  in  civilian  accom- 
modations, where  such  accommodations  are 
adequate  and  readily  available,  either  by 
private  rental  or  govenunent  lease,  and 
the  personnel  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
their  availability,  and  it  can  be  accomplished 
urtthout  unduly  compromisii^  the  military 
asslgiunents  of  such  p>ersonniel. 

Study  should  also  be  glvei  to  greater  use 
of  Section  810  housing,  to  permit  construc- 
tion of  rental  family  housing  units  by  private 
industry  as  well  as  to  the  pcKsiblUty  of  in- 
augurating a  program  for  the  construction 
of  rental  bachelor  officer  qua  iters  by  private 
industry. 

coNsraucnoM  progsaic  fob  ^utbeast  asia 
The  military  construction'  progrtun  is  an 
essential  portion  of  our  military  operations 
In  Southeast  Asia.  The  natuifa  of  the  terrain, 
the  paucity  of  operational  bases,  the  lack  of 
natural  ports  and  other  supply  and  logistical 
facilities  in  South  Vietnam  baa  required  a 
major  construction  effort  to  adequately  sup- 
port our  military  requlremeitts.  To  a  large 
extent,  the  construction  of  these  facilitieB 
has  been  a  pacing  factor  In  the  deployment 
of  Allied  forces  and  the  condi^ct  of  military 
operations  in  this  area.  Ndetly  all  of  the 
facilities  required  by  military  unite  In  this 
country  have  had  to  be  provided,  in  most 
cases,  under  the  most  diffl(iiilt  conditions. 
Congreaa  has  appropriated  $ll,013,600,000  in 
support  of  these  construction  effort  In  South 
Vietnam,  basically  through  military  con- 
struction programs  contained  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  act.  Additional  funds 
IXBve  been  made  available  thjough  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  prograni  provides  funds 
for  Southeast  Asia,  solely  fo»  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  in  support  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  non-U.S.  Free  World  forces  in  that 
•rea.  In  prior  years  this  type  of  construc- 
tion was  funded  In  the  MlUtwy  Assistance 
Program  (MAP);  however,  he^lnnlng  with 
the  Supplemental  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1966  such  facilities  have  been  provided 
throtjgh  military  constructiofi  channels.  If 
additional  funds  are  required  for  support  of 
United  States  troops  in  this  area,  they  will 
be  contained  in  subsequent  supplemental 
appropriations  acts.  The  necessity  of  close 
cooperation  with  the  armed  fiorces  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  other  forces  tontributing  to 
the  defense  effort  in  that  country,  and  the 
general  shortage  of  key  facUitiee,  call  for  close 
coordination  and  supervision  of  construction 
activities.  The  funds  made  available  by  the 
Committee  include  $33,000,000  for  the  Army, 
11,400,000  for  the  Navy,  and  $5,700,000  for 
the  Air  Force.  Comparison  With  prior  year 
programs  is  shown  In  the  tabUatlon  below: 

MUitar]/  aatistOTice  program ,  construction 
program  in  Vietnatfi 
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The  massive  construction  eltbrt  In  South 
Vietnam  required  the  buildup  and  utHlza- 
Hon  of  ooostruction  oontraetor*  and  troop 
'*'>oT  on  a  scale  uz^M-ecedented  in  such  a 
•^  geographical  area.  Since  Beptemb«r, 
"«»,  the  number  of  mlUtarjt  construction 
Mttallona  has  increased  from  Ute  to  twenty- 
""»  and  the  number  of  civilian  construc- 


tion employees  has  Increased  from  thirteen 
thousand  to  over  fifty  thousand.  Waterfront 
piers,  runways,  air  bases,  warehouses,  tnaln- 
tenance  facilities,  cantonment  areas,  and 
other  facilities  essential  to  the  successful 
operation  of  our  military  effort  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  constructed  and  are  now  in 
use.  More  are  being  completed  each  month. 
The  value  of  military  construction  in  place 
at  the  end  of  July,  1966  was  estimated  at 
$138,000,000.  This  Is  increasing  at  the  present 
time  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $40,000,000  per 
month  and  will  continue  to  increase  In  the 
future.  Although  much  remains  to  l>e  done, 
a  solid  construction  capability  has-  been 
mobilized  and  facilities  have  been,  and  are 
continuing  to  be,  completed  in  phase  with 
operational  requirements.  That  this  has 
been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time  is  a  tribute  to  the  clviUan  and  miUtary 
personnel  involved  in  this  program,  particu- 
larly thoee  at  work  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  implementation  of  a  program  of  this 
magnitude,  which  demands  speed  as  well  as 
concurrent  planning  and  construction  of 
faculties,  is  fraught  with  management  prob- 
lema  which  demand  prompt  and  continuing 
attention.  Of  primary  concern  must  be  the 
problem  of  program  definition.  The  con- 
struction program  In  South  Vietnam  must 
support,  to  a  large  extent,  a  dynamic  rather 
than  a  static  operational  situation.  This,  of 
course,  makes  definition  of  requirements  most 
difficult.  It  is  particularly  true  with  refer- 
ence to  futtire  requirements.  Yet,  if  ef- 
ficiency, as  well  as  speed.  Is  to  be  obtained  in 
this  construcUon  program,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  secure  better  program  definition. 
Maximum  and  diligent  effort  must  be  con- 
tinued to  be  made  to  define  the  faculties  re- 
quired for  the  successful  prosecution  of  our 
mUltery  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  to  provide 
the  fiexlbUity  required  to  meet  a  changing 
military  operation. 

REqUIErMENT  rOB  INCREASED  AUDrT  PROGRAMS 

The  unprecedented  size  of  the  construc- 
tion contract  effort  In  South  Vietnam  and 
contract  support  for  the  entire  construction 
program  reqiUres  a  major  audit  effort  Un- 
fortunately, the  audit  of  mUltary  contracts 
«md  activities  in  combat  areas  is  difficult  at 
best.  The  nature  of  the  work,  the  combined 
use  of  troop  and  contractor  labor,  with  the 
great  dependence  upon  native  help,  accentu- 
ates the  problem  In  South  Vietnam.  The  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency,  upon  its  estab- 

iJl^°}  ""^  "^"^y  ^'  1965.  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  contract  audit  work  and  es- 
tablished a  permanent  staff  in  Saigon  This 
staff  is  being  expanded.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Agency 
reaUsUc  audit  activities  were  not  being  car- 
ried out.  Testimony  before  the  Committee 
discloses  that  steps  are  being  taJten  to  In- 
crease the  nature  and  scope  of  the  contract 
audits  and  to  provide  proper  auditing  sup- 
port for  this  phase  of  the  program.  SlnS 
March  the  Agency  has  been  operating  a  c«n- 
prehenslve  audit  program  along  scheduled 
lines.  The  Committee  wlU  expect  that  dill- 
gent  attenUon  wiu  be  given  to  this  phase  of 
the  audit  prograni  and  that  It  wlU  continue 
to  expand  as  required. 

With  respect  to  Internal  audlU,  In  contrast 
to  contract  audits,  the  past  practice  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  to  restrict 
these  in  combat  areas  so  as  to  virtually  pre- 
clude a  comprehensive  or  reaUstlc  audit  pro- 
gram. As  a  result,  regularly  consUtuted 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  audit  agencies 
have  functioned  only  in  a  minor  role  In  the 
South  Vietnam  program.  Properly  so.  this 
policy  has  now  been  changed  and  the  three 
services  are  moving  ahead  on  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  comprehensive 
internal  audit  programs.  Such  programs 
are  long  overdiie  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  rightly  subjected  to  criticism  for 
not  changing  its  poUcy  prior  to  this  time. 
There  Is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  this  Com- 
mlttee    to  hamper  mlUtary   operations   to 


6oath  Vietnam  with  administrative  person- 
nel, but  audit  and  review  functions  are  re- 
quired to  a  larger  extent  here  than  ordinarUy 
because  of  the  scope  and  complexity  of  our 
activities.  Prompt  measures  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  audit  and  review  functions  are 
properly  performed  in  areas  where  they  wiU 
not  interfere  with  combat  operations  or  un- 
necesarlly  obstruct  United  States  operations 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Inherent  In  this  expanded  aydit  effort  In 
this  area  is  the  necessity  for  proper  coordi- 
nation of  these  activities.  Tliis  must  be 
done  if  this  expanded  audit  effort  is  to  prop- 
erly contribute  to  United  States  operations. 
Reliance  cannot  be  placed  merely  on  written 
regulations  drafted  under  peace-time  condi- 
tions and  never  tested  in  combat  areas.  The 
Inherent  dUBcrUtles  of  audits  in  Vietnam, 
including  combat  operations,  short  tours  of 
duty,  difficiUty  in  obtaining  personnel  and 
other  factors  make  It  extremely  important 
that  audit  activities  be  properly  coordinated 
so  that  tindesirable  dupUcation  and  undue 
hampering  of  military  operations  is  not  in- 
curred. The  responsibUity  for  audit  activi- 
ties In  the  Department  of  Defense  is  vested 
in  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Comp- 
troller. The  Committee  will  expect  him  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  required  to  formu- 
late and  maintain  a  proper  and  coordinated 
program  In  this  area,  which  wiU  realistically 
support  other  operations  of  the  Departjnent 
of  Defense.  It  wUl  further  expect  the  Secre- 
tary to  fUe  with  the  Committee,  not  later 
than  January  10,  1967,  a  report  of  his  activi- 
ties in  this  respect. 

NEED  FOR  EVALTJATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  OR- 
GANIZATIONAL STRCCTtTRK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  FOR  ICILITAaT  CONSTRtTCTION 
AND  ENGINEERING  FUNCTIONS 

The  Committee  Is  not  convinced  that  prop- 
er attention  Is  being  given,  even  at  this  late 
date,  by  the  top  echelons  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  the  management  of  the  con- 
struction effort  in  Southeast  Asia.     Testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  disclosed  that 
the  present  Navy  contract  consortium  was 
encouraged  to  mobilize  to  support  a  pro- 
gram   considerably    beyond    that    which    Is 
presently  funded.     WhUe  this  mobilization 
was     In     progress,     construction     faculties 
originally    programmed    for    this    contract 
were  removed  from  that  program  and  placed 
under  a  separate  contract.      Other  works, 
orlglnaUy  contemplated  for  the  Navy  con- 
tractors, have  been  assigned  to  the  expand- 
ing troop  construction  forces.     Thus,  sup- 
ply lines,  proctirement  of   equipment,   and 
recruitment  of  personnel  have  been  dupU- 
cated.     These   changes   were   made   in   an 
effort  to  speed  up  the  construction  program. 
But   if   such    changes   were    Justified,    they 
should,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  been  made 
much  earUer  in  the  program.     Tills  would 
have    Insured    better    utilisation    of    labor, 
equipment  and  material,  and  a  lower  total 
cost.     It  Is  easy  to  criticize  decisions  after 
they  have  been  made  and  when  hindsight  is 
available.      However,   testimony   before    the 
Committee  did  not  disclose  that  proper  con- 
sideration was  given  at  the  time  decisions 
for  program  changes  were  made,  to  utilizing 
the  full  capability  of  the  existing  Navy  con- 
tract effort  either  to  construct  facilitiee  or 
to  provide  necessary  materials  and  Items  of 
equipment  to  others.     The  scale  back  came 
after  the  contractors  had  responded  to  de- 
mands for  a  buUdup  of  personnel,  equipment 
and  materials.    It  is  another  case  of  lack  of 
coordination. 

The  new  contract  employs  a  concept  which 
Is  considerably  different  from  that  Involved 
In  construction  elsewhere  In  the  theatre, 
namely  a  "turn  key"  approach  by  which  the 
contractor  plans  and  constructs  the  entire 
Job,  and  is  responsible  for  securing  all  neces- 
sary equipment  and  supplies.  The  Commit- 
tee does  not  prejudge  this  plan  of  construc- 
tion, which  might  well  prove  to  be  an  answer 
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to  similar  conatnictlon  problems  should  tbey 
occur  In  the  future  at  difficult  and  Isolated 
locations.  It  Is  notable,  however,  that  In  the 
mld-lMO'B.  despite  the  lessons  of  World  War 
n  and  Korea,  we  seem  to  be  little  nearer  to 
a  coordinated  pre-planned  method  for  the 
construction  of  emergency  military  require- 
ments than  during  those  conflicts.  It  Is  dis- 
turbingly similar  to  a  trial  and  error  process. 
The  problems  In  the  construction  effort  In 
South  Vietnam,  as  they  relate  to  coordina- 
tion and  management,  point  up  the  neces- 
sity for  an  In-depth  study  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  of  the  construction  organization 
best  suited  to  meet  the  Defense  needs  of 
this  country.  The  Committee  calls  upon  the 
Department  to  talce  steps  to  Initiate  such  a 
study,  which  will  give  consideration  to  con- 
struction requirements  of  the  Department 
both  in  normal  peacetime  activities  and  dur- 
ing the  exigencies  and  emergencies  of  war. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  present 
structure  relating  to  the  construction  and 
engineering  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  a  proper  and  valid  one  for  a  mod- 
em Defense  force  can  no  longer  be  Ignored 
and  must  be  made  a  matter  of  Intensive  and 
In-depth  study  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  corjsume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  take  very 
much  time  on  this  bill,  because  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sixes],  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, has  done  an  excellent  Job  in  bringing 
up  and  presenting  this  bill  to  us  and  what 
It  contains. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
few  points  which  I  believe  can  be  re- 
emphasized  and  some  matters  about 
which  we  ought  to  talk  here  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think— and  if  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  will  refer  to 
page  2  of  this  report  they  will  find  a 
comparison  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
various  services  between  the  1966  appro- 
priations and  those  recommended  in  our 
biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  will  note  a  very  drastic 
reduction  in  appropriations  for  all  of  the 
services  for  military  construction. 

As  an  example.  In  1966  we  appropriated 
$269,268,000  for  the  Defense  agencies. 
Yet,  we  recommended  in  this  bill  $7,547.- 
000.  or  a  reduction  of  $261,721,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army  last  year  we  appropriated 
$843,143,000.  This  year  we  recommend 
$146,406,000,  or  a  reduction  of  $696,737.- 
000. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  received 
$580,405,800  last  year,  $131,627,000  this 
year— a  reduction  of  $448,778,000. 

For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$636,373,000  was  appropriated  last  year 
There  is  recommended  in  this  bill,  $222,- 
664,000— a  reduction  of  $413,809,000. 

In  family  housing,  $665.846,000— rec- 
ommended in  this  bill  $511,196.000— a 
reduction  of  $154,650,000. 

You  can  see  what  has  happened  here, 
all  of  these  services  have  been  substan- 
tially reduced. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  to  complain  about 
reducing  appropriations.  I  am  usually 
all  for  it.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  drastic  reductions  in  military 
constouction  will  require,  in  the  future. 
Increased  appropriations  and  bring  about 


increased  costs.  I  am  not  sure  that  It  is 
good  business  to  reduce  the  expenditures 
of  these  agencies  and  these  Departments 
of  the  Defense  Department  by  so  large 
an  amount. 

I  only  wish  the  President,  when  he  pre- 
sented the  rest  of  his  budget,  had  had 
as  much  concern  about  reducing  the 
other  areas  of  the  budget  as  he  seems  to 
have  had  about  reducing  the  military 
construction  budget.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
find  ourselves  with  a  situation  where  the 
number  of  people  going  into  service  is 
increasing  all  the  time  and  we  need  fa- 
cilities to  house  them.  Some  are  living 
in  tents.  Our  facilities  are  getting  older 
all  the  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  ex- 
plained that  nonbudgeted  items  were 
not  included  in  tills  bill.  I  see  no  reason 
to  include  them  when  the  President  says 
that  he  is  not  going  to  spend  the  money 
anyway.  We  have  already  had  an  im- 
happy  experience  with  the  fiscal  year 
1966  appropriation. 

As  you  all  know,  there  is  no  new  family 
housing  contemplated  in  this  bill.  The 
money  for  family  housing  is  for  debt  pay- 
ment and  for  operation  and  mainten- 
ance only. 

There  is  currently  deferred  $159,212,- 
100  out  of  fiscal  year  1966  funds,  to  pro- 
vide 8.500  new  family  housing  units  for 
our  military.  The  President's  budget 
stated  as  have  witnesses  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  that  these  will  be 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1967.  We  are 
growing  further  behind  every  year  in 
meeting  the  requirements  in  this  impor- 
tant category  of  construction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  recog- 
nize this  housing  deficiency  as  a  fact. 
We  certainly  realize  that  in  times  of 
emergency  we  can  cut  some  of  these 
things,  and  the  budget  did  do  ttiis.  I 
wish,  as  I  said  before,  that  in  other  areas 
of  our  spending  as  much  consideration 
had  been  given  reducing  the  budget  as 
they  have  in  the  military  construction 
bill. 

As  you  know,  a  year  t«o  we  were  faced 
with  a  freeze  of  some  $620  million  in 
appropriations  for  military  construction. 
I  have  gone  through  the  hearings.  We 
on  the  committee  had  been  assured,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  stated,  that 
these  were  necessary  items,  that  they 
were  essential.  Yet,  after  the  appropria- 
tion was  made,  these  funds  were  frozen. 
I  think  that  it  is  unfortunate  and 
unnecessary  to  appropriate  even  this 
amount  of  money  when  we  have  these 
millions  of  dollars  th..t  remain  unex- 
pended and  unobligated  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

Let  me  just  give  you  some  figures — 
and  they  are  outlined  in  the  report  on 
page  2  under  the  heading  "Funds  avail- 
able for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1967." 

If  this  bill  is  passed  in  present  form 
we  will  have  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  defense  agencies,  a  total 
for  obligaUons  of  $2,215,341,419. 

The  Reserve  components  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  will  have  available 
for  obligation  $81,104,011. 

Now,  on  page  3  of  the  report,  you  will 
see  another  table— and  this  table  r^)- 


resents  funds  available  for  expenditure 
in  fiscal  year  1967. 

You  will  notice  that  available  for  ex- 
penditure the  total  is  $3,076,271,331.  For 
the  Reserve  components,  the  total  is  $95,- 
917,754  unexpended. 

Now,  in  my  opinion  this  is  just  too 
much  money  to  leave  available  at  the 
Defense  Department.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  good  budgeting  for  us  to  come  in  here 
with  this  bUl— although  I  support  the 
bill  and  every  item  in  it — to  appropriate 
more  money  and  leave  this  frozen  money 
available  to  the  Defense  Department 
without  requiring  them  to  either  expend 
it  or  apply  it  to  these  new  projects. 

May  I  say  that  since  these  projects  were 
frozen,  the  cost  of  construction  has  gone 
up,  according  to  testimony  we  heard  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  showed  in  varying 
amounts  from  5  to  8  percent.  This 
means  one  of  two  things:  either  we  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  the  scope  of  these 
deferred  projects,  if  they  are  going  to  be 
built,  cut  some  corners,  or  we  are  going 
to  have  to  come  hack  and  reappropriate 
additional  funds  to  build  these  same 
projects. 

We  have  lost,  too,  due  to  increasing 
costs,  using  the  lower  5-percent  cost  in- 
crease figure,  about  $30  million  in  in- 
creased construction  costs  on  these  $600 
million  of  deferred  projects. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  Is  also  true  that  the 
justifications  for  the  present  projects  are 
already  over  a  year  old? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  certainly 
correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  situations  may  be 
entirely  different  today  than  they  were 
at  the  time  these  items  were  justified? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  These  projects  in  almost  all  in- 
stances should  be  brought  back  in  for 
review  by  Congress.  We  should  require 
the  services  to  come  back  in  and  re  jus- 
tify them  so  tjiat  we  could  take  another 
look  at  them.  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  have  these  funds  and  not  apply 
them  to  the  expenditures  listed  here. 

There  is  another  situation  which  has 
occurred.  At  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  and 
Fort  Gordon,  they  have  deferred  troop 
housing  which  was  in  the  1966  bill.  In 
the  1967  bill  they  have  come  in  for  troop 
housing  at  these  very  same  locations. 
We  granted  that.  We  are  for  troop 
housing.  We  believe  the^  need  the  1966 
housing  and  the  1967  housing.  But  it 
does  not  make  much  sense,  in  my  opin- 
ion, not  to  require  them  to  fund  it  out 
of  some  of  the  money  available  for  the 
deferred  1966  projects. 

I  just  want  to  alert  the  House  as  I  told 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  that  we  in- 
tend to  ofTer  an  amendment  that  will  do 
nothing  more  than  this.  It  Is  not  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  disturb  the  con- 
struction of  any  project  in  tills  bill,  but 
only  to  see  that  the  appropriation  is  re- 
duced by  $300  million.  That  still  gives 
them  plenty  of  money  to  apply  on  this 
one.  Then  when  they  decide  to  release 
the  1966  deferred  projects,  they  can  come 
back  and  justify  them  to  us  and  we  will 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  do  that 


work.  I  think  this  makes  ^nse.  I  think 
it  makes  sense,  and  to  dp  otherwise.  I 
would  think,  would  be  making  a  mockery 
of  the  appropriation  prodadure. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  reifter,  as  did  the 
Chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida,  to  our  construction  in 
Vietnam.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  very  ably  stated  that  I  this  is  a  difift- 
cult  area  for  constructionj.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  There  is  no  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  that  could  possibly  take 
on  this  mammoth  job  arid  do  it  as  we 
have  done  it.  In  my  opinion,  there  have 
been  some  unnecessary  c<»tts  and  losses 
that  have  been  incurredj  If  you  read 
the  hearings  we  have  held  and  the  com- 
ments in  the  report,  you  will  see  that  we 
called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Defense 
Department  that  we  am  unhappy  at 
their  delay  in  providing  ^he  necessary 
audit  procedures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  she  Old  have  been 
one  of  the  first  things  t|iBt  was  done. 
When  you  let  a  cost-plus-)flxed-fee  con- 
tract, that  is  the  day  you  [ought  to  have 
an  auditor  there  from  th^  day  the  con- 
tract is  let.  because  there  Is  always  the 
tendency  in  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  proj- 
ect to  have  a  sloppy  management. 

It  may  be  of  seme  Inte^iest  to  you  to 
know  that  this  contract  oil  tills  combine, 
I  should  say,  is  due  to  be  scheduled  out  or 
phased  out  around  Octobei'  of  1967.  If 
this  project  is  phased  out.]  then  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  military  no  use  our  own 
construction  troops  to  caiyy  on  the  in- 
country  construction. 

I  say  this  is  well,  but  if  l>y  1967,  when 
this  project  is  about  to  phas|e  out.  we  find 
it  is  still  necessary,  becauj^  of  changing 
conditions  over  there,  thkit  a  contract 
must  continue  by  other  than  military 
construction  units,  it  seenis  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  enough  experience  in  Viet- 
nam by  that  time  so  that  we  can  get  away 
from  this  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contract 
and  go  to  competitive  bidding.  We  are 
doing  that  in  Thailand  and  in  some  of 
the  other  areas.  I  would  hope  that  this 
can  be  done. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  Hshe  Members. 

1  think  it  is  a  bare-bonds  bill  for  the 
necessities  of  our  armed  services.  I 
commend  it  to  the  Member$  for  adoption. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairtnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  froto  California, 
the  chairman  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  i 

(By  imanimous  consentj,  Mr.  Miller 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 

2  days  of  the  3 -day  Gemi^  11  mission 
of  Astronauts  Charles  Coirad.  Jr.,  and 
Richard  F.  Gordon,  Jr.,  have  resulted  in 
significant  advances  in  space  operations 
and  new  understanding  of  the  space  en- 
vironment. During  the  first  revolution 
on  Monday  the  accomplishment  of  ren- 
dezvous and  docking  was  a  vital  step  in 
developing  the  abiUty  to  oarry  out  this 
necessary  procedure  on  the  return  from 
«ie  moon  before  the  end  oC  this  decade. 
Astronaut  Gordon's  activities  In  free 
^*ce— 44  minutes  yesterda  s»  and  2  hours 
and  16  minutes  today— hav^  provided  ex- 
perience ttiat  underlines  th*  necessity  for 
much  more  experimentation  In  this  new 


realm.  And  for  more  than  3  hours  early 
this  morning  the  spacecraft  was  in  an 
orbit  that  reached  an  altitude  of  850 
miles  above  the  earth,  the  highest  man 
has  ever  reached.  The  Gemini  11  mis- 
sion constitutes  a  major  forward  step  in 
the  progress  toward  our  objectives  In 
space. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy-eight  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  282] 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Boland 
Boiling 
Broomfleld 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corman 
Curtin 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dent 
Devlae 
Dlclclnsou 
Dlggs 
Dorn 

Bdmondson 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Farnsley 
Fisher 
Plynt 
Fogarty 
Frledel 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Green,  Oreg. 

Hag^n,  Oa. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hawlclns 

Hubert 

Helstoelcl 

Hiclts 

Holland 

Horton 

Irwin 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

King.  N.Y. 

KluczjmsU 

Landrum 

McMlUan 

Macdonald 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

MUls 

Moorhead 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murray 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Powell 

Qule 

Bees 


Reld,  N.Y. 

Reineclce 

Resnlck 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Boybal 

St  Germain 

Senner 

Slclcles 

Slslc 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlin 

Vlgorlto 

Wallcer.  Miss. 

Wallcer.  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Zablocia 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Ullman.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  17637.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  330  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Com- 
mittee that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
questing the  quorum  call.  However,  I 
am  delighted  that  we  have  as  many  here 
as  we  have. 

I  have  become  very  much  concerned 
about  some  of  the  phases  of  military 
management  which  have  led  us  to  the 
appropriations  bill  which  we  have  under 
consideration  today.  We  have  heard 
much  about  the  closing  of  bases  and  the 
transfer  of  facilities  from  one  area  to 
another. 

Not  long  ago  It  was  announced  by  the 
Navy  that  a  large  recruit  training  center 
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was  to  be  established,  supplementing  the 
activities  at  Great  Lakes  and  at  San 
Diego  on  the  west  coast.  It  was  to  be 
established  at  Bainbridge.  Md..  at  the 
naval  training  center  there.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  study  made  by  the  Navy, 
which  I  l)elleve  was  completed  in  1964. 
This  study  was  comprehensive  in  nature. 
It  pointed  up  the  fact  that  an  additional 
recruit  training  center  was  needed  and 
also  it  pointed  up  the  fact  that  Bain- 
bridge was  the  logical  place  to  put  it. 

Not  long  after  that,  it  was  announced 
that  this  recruit  training  center  was  to 
be  put,  not  at  Bainbridge,  but  was  to  be 
put  somewhere  else  in  the  country.  This 
change  of  decision  was  justified,  I  as- 
sume, by  the  management  people  who 
make  such  decisions  in  the  Navy.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  it  was  decided  that 
a  great  many  other  facilities  which  now 
exist  at  Bainbridge  would  also  be  trans- 
ferred from  Bainbridge  to  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

One  of  these  is  the  Wcwnen's  Training 
Center  which  trains  the  Waves.  It  was 
only  a  few  months  before  this  decision 
that  the  necessary  funds  were  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  the  Navy  to  build 
a  $1.2  million  barracks  for  the  Waves  at 
Bainbridge,  which  is  now  under  construc- 
tion and  which  I  assume  will  not  be  need- 
ed or  will  not  be  used  when  the  Waves 
are  transferred  away. 

The  concern  is  tills:  We  know  we  have 
to  invest  large  sums  in  construction  at  a 
very  high  cost  in  places  like  Vietnam. 
We  know  that  we  have  to  establish  new 
facilities  for  new  types  of  programs  that 
are  developed  through  the  development 
of  new  weapons  systems  and  new  military 
concepts.  This  is  an  Investment  we  must 
make. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  inci- 
dence we  are  looking  at  an  area  of  gross 
mismanagement.  For  no  apparent  mili- 
tary reason  we  begin  to  play  checkers 
with  military  facilities  at  great  cost. 
This  concerns  me  and  should  concern 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  should 
concern  every  American  citizen.  At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  tills  country — at 
no  time — have  we  put  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  our  financial  energy,  our  tax 
money,  into  military  operations  than  we 
are  doing  today.  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  penny  spent  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  and  should  be  care- 
fully evaluated  as  to  necessity  and  prior- 
ity. 

Here  we  had  an  elaborate  study,  which 
indicated  one  specific  course  of  action  for 
the  Navy  to  take.  Here  in  a  matter  of 
weeks,  this  was  abandoned  and  another 
course  of  action  was  taken,  the  total  cost 
of  which  will  require  the  investment  by 
taxpayers  of  about  $14.9  million. 

It  is  hard  to  argue  that  a  military  base 
should  be  kept  open  just  because  it  is 
In  one's  district  or  one's  State.  Bain- 
bridge, frankly,  tiappens  to  be  in  my  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  Maryland.  But  it  Is 
easy  to  argue  that  in  these  times  invest- 
ments made  by  the  military  in  perma- 
nent construction  facilities  should  be 
weighed,  and  weighed  carefully,  before 
they  are  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 
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I  should  like  to  quote  from  page  5  of 
the  report,  with  reference  to  the  fiscal 
year  19<S6  program: 

The  Congress  approved  this  program  rely- 
ing speclflcally  on  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  Committee  on  Approprta- 
tlona  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dated 
July  31,  1965  which  stated: 

"In  the  case  of  the  current  program,  you 
may  be  assured  that  each  Item  haii  been 
stringently  reviewed  and  there  Is  no  request 
for  construction  funds  at  any  base  likely 
to  be  declared  excess  within  the  foreseeable 
future  with  one  exception." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  should  like  to  say 
at  this  point,  I  believe  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland's  First  Dis- 
trict does  not  have  to  apologize  for  the 
fact  that  he  Is  speaking  about  a  facility 
which  is  within  his  own  district.  It  Is 
true  that  perhaps  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Jobs  Involved  do  involve  people  who 
live  In  the  First  District  of  Maryland, 
but  the  money  which  is  involved  In  re- 
placement facilities  in  some  other  part 
of  the  country  and  the  money  which  Is 
going  to  be  lost  by  the  abandonment  of 
these  Important  facilities  which  already 
exist  at  Balnbridge  is  money  which 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  every  Member  of  the  House.  It 
comes  out  of  the  General  Treasury.  This 
Is  something  in  which  we  are  all  inter- 
ested. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  Is  doing  a 
signal  service  to  the  House  and  to  this 
legislation  by  discussing  an  Important 
Item  of  this  sort  which  involves  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  and  which, 
even  more  important,  goes  to  the  effi- 
cient management  to  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
because  this  Is  a  great  contribution  on 
this  particular  Item. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

What  the  Secretkry  said — and  I  am 
paraphrasing  the  letter  I  have  quoted — 
was  that  there  would  be  no  investment 
In  facilities  which  were  not  necessary. 
Obviously  here  we  are  not  living  up  to 
this  clear  statement  of  p(^cy. 

We  are  building  a  Wave  barracks  at  a 
cost  of  $1.2  million  at  Balnbridge,  and 
are  going  to  move  the  Waves  away  be- 
fore they  have  time  to  occupy  the  bar- 
racks. Is  that  good  management?  I 
question  It. 

There  has  been  no  suggestion  by  the 
Navy  as  to  what  facilities  are  going  to 
be  put  into  Balnbridge  to  take  the  place 
or  to  occupy  the  area  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  such  facilities  as  our  Nuclear 
Training  School,  electronics  schools,  the 
Wave  Training  Center,  and  so  forth. 

If  Balnbridge  were  being  closed  up  en- 
tirely, and  there  were  great  savings  that 
could  be  pointed  out,  this  would  be  a 
different  proposition,  but  Balnbridge  is 
hard  core,  so  the  Navy  states — and  it 
sliould  be.  It  is  an  old,  permanent,  well- 
located  facility.  Savings  have  not  been 
demonstrated  as  a  result  of  these  moves 


by  the  Navy  In  the  hearings  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  believe  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long],  will  point 
out  some  of  the  things  that  were  said 
concerning  this  very  proposition  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
at  a  time  when  management  should  be 
the  keynote  of  military  operations,  here 
is  a  case  of  mismanagement. 

I  hope  that  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  I  hope  that  this  body 
will  see  fit  to  review  in  the  process  of  this 
legislation  this  case  of  careless  decision. 
We  are  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  reduce  this  appropriation  by 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  Is  being  used 
to  create  facilities  for  those  operations 
which  are  at  Balnbridge  and  which  are 
to  be  moved  by  the  Navy. 

In  closing  just  let  me  say  this:  At  a 
time  when  we  are  spending  over  50  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  revenues  that  come  in 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
maintain  our  defense  posture  and  to 
carry  out  our  commitments  overseas,  at 
such  a  time  we  should,  above  all  other 
times,  be  frugal  in  our  Investment  in  fa- 
cilities which  are  long  term  in  nature 
and  which  can  be  deferred  to  a  future 
date  without  impairing  our  military 
posture.  No  real  military  reason  has 
been  given  to  justify  the  transfer  of 
these  facilities  from  Balnbridge  to  other 
areas  of  the  country.  Therefore,  I  think 
this  appropriation  is  unjustified. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Long  1. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  yielding  this  time. 

I  have  listened  with  great  Interest  to 
the  comments  of  my  able  colleague  from 
the  First  District  of  Maryland  [Mr. 
MoRTOKl,  and  I  want  to  say  that  any- 
thing I  have  to  say  today  does  not  de- 
tract In  any  way  from  the  admiration 
which  I  hold  for  the  chairman  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SiKEs] .  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  who  I 
think  are  extremely  able  gentlemen.  I 
have  sat  and  watched  with  admiration 
now  for  the  short  time  I  have  been  on 
the  committee  the  painstaking,  careful, 
and  conscientious  work  they  do  in  han- 
dling these  appropriation  items. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  take  strong 
exceptions  to  that  part  of  this  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  which 
undertakes  to  vote  an  initial  $14.9  mil- 
lion to  establish  a  third  recruit  naval 
training  center,  the  location  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  I  oppose  this 
funding  on  a  number  of  Important 
grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  I  feel  that  the  Navy 
does  not  really  want  this  operation 
moved  away  from  Balnbridge  to  Orlando, 
Fla.,  which  is  apparently  the  unofficial 
destination  of  this  third  naval  recruit 
training  center.  I  think  that  the  Navy 
indicated  it  does  not  want  this  by  reason 
of  a  sequence  of  flip-flops  on  the  part  of 
the  Navy.  A  Navy  study  of  October 
1964 — and  I  think  the  time  sequence  Is 


important — October  1964  showed  that 
Orlando  was  incapable  of  accommo- 
dating activities  presently  carried  on  at 
Balnbridge.  Furthermore,  it  recom- 
mended reactivation  of  Balnbridge  for  a 
male  recruit  training  center  with  an 
8,000  capacity. 

I  quote  this  study : 

This  survey  concluded  that  there  would  be 
no  gain  to  the  Government  In  either  mone- 
tary savings  or  In  Improvement  to  the  na- 
tional defense  posture  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  action  to  relocate  Balnbridge  train- 
ing activities  to  Orlando.  The  survey  group 
also  concluded  that  the  facilities  and  space 
at  the  proposed  relocation  site  at  Orlando 
could  not  accommodate  the  present  training 
that  was  being  conducted  at  Balnbridge.  It 
was  recommended  that  Balnbridge  l>e  re- 
tained vrtth  Its  cvirrent  mission  and  that 
plans  should  be  made  to  reactivate  male  re- 
cruit training  at  Balnbridge  with  an  on- 
board load  of  8.000  recrulta. 

On  April  14,  1965,  6  months  later, 
naval  officials  again  testified  before  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
that  a  third  recruit  training  center  was 
needed  and  out  of  10  sites  studied  none 
were  as  acceptable  as  Balnbridge. 

They  listed  the  sites,  which  ranged  all 
the  way  from  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base  in 
Nebraska  and  Schilling  Air  Force  Base  to 
Orlando. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  argued 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  at  this  time  It  was  not  known 
that  Orlando  would  be  closed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  at  that  time 
It  was  known  that  Orlando  was  to  be 
closed,  and  on  page  834  of  the  hearings  I 
want  to  read  the  testimony  as  follows: 

Mr.  SiKES.  Would  the  fact  that  a  new  ba«e 
closing  order  comes  out  subsequent  to  these 
hearings,  enter  into  the  situation? 

Mr.  BALDwrK.  They  certainly  would  enter 
into  it.  although  we  knew  prior  to  this  that 
Orlando  was  going  to  be  avaUable. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  that 
Navy  people  learned  all  of  a  sudden  that 
Orlando  was  going  to  lose  Its  Air  Force 
base  and  thus  they  would  have  a  facility, 
does  not  hold  water  in  view  of  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  14,  1965. 
shortly  after  this.  Admiral  Hull  In  the 
hearings  of  April  1965  stated  that— 

The  Navy's  position  Is  that  Balnbridge  Is 
very  definitely  hard  core;  It  is  In  the  rigtit 
place  and  we  want  to  bring  It  up  to  date  eo 
that  It  will  compare  favorably  with  Great 
Lakes  and  San  Diego;  and,  all  three  are 
needed. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  June  1965.  the 
Bureau  of  Navy  Personnel  approved 
Balnbridge  as  a  logical  choice  for  a  third 
boot  camp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  from 
that  testimony.  It  considered  that 
Bainbildge  was  substandard  In  some  re- 
spects as  a  naval  training  center. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to 
be  told  that  that  place  is  just  one  dilapi- 
dated mess.  But,  here  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  knew  about  it  for  some 
period  of  time  as  a  naval  training  center 
and  that  its  layout  better  lent  iUelf  to 
modernization  and  expansion  than  did 
those  of  other  institutions  with  totall}' 
different  missions. 

Those  are  the  four  statements  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
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the  Navy,  and  all  of  a  sufden  in  1965  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
ordered  a  new  study  anjd  for  2  months 
after  that  this  study  wa^  carried  on  and 
as  a  result  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announced  that  both  the  recruit 
camp  and  the  other  shoiild  be  located  at 
Orlando. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  subn  it  that  they  do 
not  want  to  make  any  decision.  They 
were  told  to  make  it.  Somebody  up 
there — somebody  up  thei^ — told  them  to 
make  It. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  |the  argument 
that  they  gave  is  that  a  'couple  of  fac- 
tors were  not  known  a(  the  time  that 
they  made  this  flip-flop  One  of  them 
is  that  they  decided  it  \:Duld  cost  a  lot 
less  to  put  it  at  Orland^  than  it  would 
at  Balnbridge.  I 

Second,  Mr.  Chairmaiji,  they  claimed 
that  since  a  lot  of  housing  is  going  to 
be  opened  up  at  Orlandtx  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  the  Orlandp  base,  that  this 
made  it  $13  million  chefajier  because  of 
the  housing  that  they  oUld  get  at  Or- 
lando. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  subnijt  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
it  was  known  that  Orlanldo  was  going  to 
be  available.  They  wiBl  tell  you  that 
Sanford  was  closed  some  |  time  after  that, 
but  I  point  out  that  S^ford  released 
only  800  additional  homee,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  spokesman  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Naw?  they  already 
had  plenty  of  homes  ai  the  time  they 
thought  Orlando  was  not  suitable. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chafaman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield?  |  i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  like 
to  complete  my  statement  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida if  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  CEDERBERa.  If  the  gentleman 
desires  additional  time,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  that  additional  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marylan(j[;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long], 
and  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  his 
train  of  thought.  HowdVer,  it  just  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  i  gentleman  was 
pointing  rather  high  whejn  he  was  point- 
ing "up  there." 

Mr.  CHELF.  He  did  bot  mean  the 
Lord,  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that. 

Mr.  SIKES.    That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Thank  you, 
my  Lord  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  that  all  of 
this  housing  was  known  about  and  the 
pretense  that  there  wii^  some  extra 
housing  that  became  available  was  not 
really  the  factor.  But  I  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  housing  were  a  factor 
and  that  this  made  the  $13  million  cost 
differential,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
has  Indicated  it  does  not.  figure  it  to  the 
extent  of  $33  million. 

For  one  thing,  they  have  to  make  it 
seem  to  cost  a  lot  more  to;  build  the  oper- 
ation at  Balnbridge.    T^y  have  given 


us  a  lot  of  phony  figures  which  do  not 
square  with  the  construction  costs  Just 
a  few  miles  away  as  established  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  at  Aberdeen. 
And  I  tell  you  that  the  figures  are  phony 
also  because  there  has  been  very  little 
construction  up  there.  They  do  not 
really  know  what  the  construction  fig- 
ures are. 

Second,  the  cost  of  construction  at 
Balnbridge  is  padded  by  items  that  are 
seldom  seen  in  a  construction  program. 
A  bank,  for  example,  a  golf  course,  an 
education  center,  a  thrift  shop,  a  youth 
center,  child  care  centers,  community 
center,  $1.2  million  are  padded  into  these 
expenditures. 

Next,  $1  million  extra  will  be  involved 
in  recruit  travel  to  Orlando  compared 
with  Balnbridge,  by  the  Navy's  own  ad- 
mission. And  they  admitted  that  this 
would  probably  go  on  for  10  years,  so  you 
can  reasonably  figiu-e  $10  million  for  that 
item. 

Then  you  have  the  cost  of  $2.5  million 
to  relocate  the  command  school  and 
WAVE  center  from  Balnbridge  to  Or- 
lando, and  another  $3.5  million  for  mar- 
ried quarters  allowance. 

When  they  came  back  with  the  study 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  they  said  that 
they  had  to  rehabilitate  the  mess  hall, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  good  as  it  ever 
was,  and  now  they  come  along  and  say 
that  they  are  moving  to  Orlando,  and 
want  to  tear  it  down.  If  they  put  it  at 
Balnbridge  they  would  not  have  to  build 
a  brandnew  facility. 

The  Navy,  when  I  quizzed  them  in  the 
hearings,  were  not  able  to  offer  very  good 
reasons. 

The  other  item  that  they  gave  was  the 
weather.  They  say  that  the  weather  is 
better  In  Florida  than  it  is  in  Maryland. 
Well,  I  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  we  ought  to  be  spending  $100  mil- 
lion— and  that  Is  what  this  is  going  to 
cost  before  we  are  through — to  move  a 
base  from  one  perfect  climate  to  another 
perfect  climate.  And  if  the  Florida  cli- 
mate is  perfect,  then  so  is  the  climate  in 
Maryland.  Each  one  has  its  defects, 
when  you  come  down  to  it,  they  just  hap- 
pen to  be  a  long  distance  apart. 

The  commander  of  the  training  center 
at  Balnbridge  said — that  in  his  opinion 
climate  should  not  be  a  factor  for  serious 
consideration  in  any  decision  which 
would  rule  out  Balnbridge  as  a  possible 
site  for  the  proposed  recruit  training 
camp,  since  the  training  activities  includ- 
ing drilling  could  be  carried  on  indoors 
during  inclement  weather,  and  no  train- 
ing time  would  be  lost. 

The  Navy  says  that  another  factor  Is 
health.  The  Navy  says  that  the  Florida 
climate  would  be  more  healthful  than 
Maryland's  climate. 

Let  me  show  you  what  the  commander 
of  the  training  center  at  Balnbridge 
said — this  is  the  Navy's  own  testimony — 

The  commander  of  NTC  Balnbridge  ad- 
vised the  staff  that,  in  his  opimon,  climate 
should  not  be  a  factor  few  serious  considera- 
tion In  any  decision  which  would  rule  out 
Balnbridge  as  a  poeslble  site  for  the  proposed 
recruit  training  camp,  since  training  activity. 
Including  drtlUng,  could  be  carried  on  In- 
doors during  inclement  weather  and  no  train- 
ing time  would  be  lost. 


They  say  that  not  only  is  weather  a 
factor,  but  also  health,  and  say  that  the 
Florida  climate  would  \x  more  healthful 
than  Maryland's  climate.  Let  me  read 
here  from  what  the  commander  NTC, 
Balnbridge,  s(dd: 

The  conunander  fully  advised  that  there 
has  never  been  an  epidemic  of  any  serious 
proportion  at  Balnbridge.  •  •  •  In  a  Navy 
study  conducted  in  1964  it  was  reported  that 
"22  years  of  practical  experience  at  NTC, 
Balnbridge,  indicates  negligible  Incidence  of 
respiratory  diseases". 

When  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  all  he  could  come  up  with 
was  that  "I  am  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  I  have  to  place  my  judgment 
above  that  of  the  commander  at  Baln- 
bridge." We  were  not  asking  for  his 
judgment,  we  were  asking  for  the  facts, 
and  these  are  the  facts. 

Now,  I  want  to  point  out  that  Baln- 
bridge is  already  an  operating  training 
center.  If  we  wanted  to  introduce  a  new 
setup,  a  new  recruit  training  ccmip,  we 
can  set  it  up  there  with  a  mlnimnin  of 
disruption  in  3 .  to  6  months.  It 
has  been  a  boot  camp  before.  All  it 
needs  is  to  be  reactivated,  and  this  could 
be  done  in  3  to  6  months. 

You  are  talking  about  the  buildings  not 
being  in  good  shape.  Well,  they  have 
some  buildings  up  there  that  are  in  good 
shape,  as  well  as  some  that  are  in  bad 
shape. 

Here  is  a  room  where  the  Waves  are 
now  operating.  Here  is  another  room, 
and  it  shows  all  kinds  of  boxes  and  junk 
lying  around.  They  are  both  the  same 
type  of  building,  built  at  the  same  time. 
One  just  happens  to  have  been  kept  up, 
and  the  other  one  let  go.  There  is  not 
anything  in  that  building  there  that 
could  not  be  made  good  in  a  few  months, 
and  it  would  be  just  as  good  as  this  other 
building  that  I  showed  you  that  is  cur- 
rently In  operation. 

If  we  take  the  Navy  training  facilities 
out  of  Balnbridge  and  take  them  down  to 
Orlando  there  is  going  to  be  real  loss  of 
facilities  at  Balnbridge.  The  saddest 
thing  of  all,  is  that,  when  we  were  told 
that  Balnbridge  was  hard  core,  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  voted  $1.25  million  for  a  Waves 
barracks  at  Balnbridge. 

I  want  to  show  you  this  picture.  Here 
is  the  Waves  barracks.  It  has  still  10 
percent  to  go  as  far  as  construction  be- 
fore it  is  finished,  and  the  decision  has 
been  made  to  move  the  Waves  out  of 
Balnbridge  and  down  to  Orlando.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  $2  million  worth 
of  rehabilitation  of  housing  in  the  area 
going  on  for  a  base  that  we  propose  to 
move  out  of  Balnbridge  and  down  to 
Florida. 

In  addition,  the  $14.9  million  will  sim- 
ply add  to  the  large  sum  of  appropriated 
funds  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  seen  fit  to  defer. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg]  has  pointed  out  that  we  al- 
ready have  $600  million  worth  of  de- 
ferred expenditures,  money  that  we  have 
appropriated  that  has  not  been  spent 
yet.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  add  any 
more. 

This  $14.9  million  is  only  the  first  In- 
stallment on  $100  millioa  altogether.    I 
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think  we  ought  to  hold  off  the  expendi- 
ture until  they  have  spent  the  money  we 
have  already  given  them. 

When  Wherry  housing  and  the  Wave 
barracks  were  started,  they  were  started 
the  very  month  that  the  Navy  decided  to 
move  the  operations  out  of  Bainbrldge 
to  Orlando.  If  we  had  forced  the  Navy 
to  come  to  our  committee  from  time  to 
time  when  they  wanted  money,  we  would 
have  found  out  what  they  were  propos- 
ing to  do  at  the  very  moment  they  were 
deciding  to  move  out  of  Bainbrldge  to 
Orlando,  that  they  were  proposing  to  put 
$3.5  million  into  new  construction  there. 
This  is  what  happens  when  you  defer 
items  and  lose  control  over  expenditures. 
I  want  to  point  out  further  that  this 
third  Naval  Recruit  Training  Center  is 
a  long-range  project.  Do  not  let  any- 
one tell  you  that  we  need  it  right  now. 
The  first  group  of  recruits  is  supposed 
to  move  into  it  In  1968  and  the  second 
group  in  1970,  and  much  of  the  move  will 
not  be  completed  until  1974.  That  is  the 
most  pessimistic  view  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam I  have  seen  yet.  This  projec;  is  for 
the  Vietnam  war  or  it  is  not.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  maintains  it  is.  If  It  is 
not,  then  we  should  not  be  undertaking 
a  long-range  project  in  the  middle  of  a 
war,  a  war  whose  duration  we  cannot 
foresee,  and  which  may  involve  all  sorts 
of  things  we  cannot  decide  about  yet. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  putting  all  mili- 
tary expenditures  into  this  war.  and  ad- 
ditional funds  should  be  diverted  into 
other  projects.  The  President  himself 
has  urged  that  all  unnecessary  appro- 
priations should  be  cut  '"■ack. 

Finally,  the  authorization  bill  does  not 
specify  the  location.  We  are  asked  to 
vote  $14.<)  million  and  we  are  not  told 
where  It  Is  going  to  be  spent.  UnoflB- 
clally,  we  are  told  Orlando.  Officially, 
we  are  told,  "We  will  give  you  the  money, 
and  then  you  come  back  later  and  tell 
us  where  you  are  going  to  put  it."  I  say 
this  is  wrong. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  should  re- 
linquish legislative  oversight  over  the 
Navy's  decisions.  I  think  this  is  what 
happens  when  you  let  appropriations  go 
through  for  an  unspecified  location.  By 
allowing  the  Navy  to  choose  the  site  for 
an  installation  after  we  have  appropri- 
ated the  funds.  Congress  loses  its  func- 
tion as  overseer  of  expenditures.  I  do 
not  think  we  make  up  for  that  by  telling 
the  Department,  "You  come  back  next 
year  and  tell  us  what  you  have  decided." 
For  this  reason  I  plan  later  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  subtract  the  $14.9  mil- 
lion from  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  took  such  action. 

I  have  noticed  since  I  have  been  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  since 
I  have  been  In  Congress  that  a  lot  of 
fine  things  have  been  said  about  cutting 
expenditures.  E^reryone  gets  up  and 
orates.  But  every  time  you  come  to  a 
specific  item,  they  will  turn  pale  and 
beat  a  steady  retreat. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  relating 
to  a  specific  item. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  what  I  think  has  been 


the  most  lucid  explanation  of  this  Bain- 
bridge  project  I  have  ever  heard.  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question  of  you  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee: 
What  Justification  did  the  Navy  give  for 
the  moving  of  the  facilities  that  are  al- 
ready there?  I  understand  the  Justifi- 
cation they  gave  for  not  going  through 
with  the  recruit  training  center  at  Bain- 
brldge and  transferring  it  elsewhere,  but 
what  Justification  did  they  have  for  mov- 
ing the  Waves,  the  schools,  and  the 
other  Installations  that  they  intended  to 
move  away?  This  I  have  never  been  able 
to  ferret  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  This  Is  still 
a  mystery  to  me,  Mr.  Morton.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  either. 

I  would  guess  that  it  would  simply  be 
nice  to  have  the  Waves  In  the  same 
camps  with  the  "boots."  Since  we  de- 
cided to  put  the  "boots"  at  Florida.  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  the  Waves  close 
by  there,  too.  That  Is  the  only  justifi- 
cation I  can  find. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  does  not  seem 
enough  Justification  to  me  to  pay  $14.9 
million. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Nor  to  me. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  great  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  giving  me  this 
time. 

I  take  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee about  the  items  on  page  16,  which 
have  been  deleted,  aggregating  some 
$42,218,000.  I  notice  it  Is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  urge — that  is  of  the 
full  committee  and  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— that  plans  be  completed  on  these 
projects  totaling  the  amount  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  this  is  a  fact.  Are  suf- 
ficient funds  included  within  this  appro- 
priation to  take  care  of  any  necessary 
planning  money  for  these  projects? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  answer  the 
question,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him 
for  an  answer. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  answer  my  friend's 
question.  First,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
say,  as  I  have  said  many  times  in  the 
past,  that  I  believe  the  contribution  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and 
his  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  the 
military  persoiuiel  of  our  country  are 
among  the  most  outstanding  in  our  time. 
if  not  the  most  outstanding. 

I  consider  the  Nation  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  his  leadership  and  that  of  his 
committee  In  this  important  work. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  specific 
question  which  the  gentleman  asked.  let 
me  quote  from  page  17  of  the  committee 
report  on  this  bill.  Speaking  for  the 
committee.  I  quote : 

It  win  expect  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  complete  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
speciflcations  for  these  line  Items  and  to 
Include  them  In  future  military  construction 


programs  If  they  remain  as  valid  military 
construction  requirements. 

The  term  "line  Items"  mean  non- 
budget  items. 

May  I  say  there  is  sufficient  planning 
money.  $43.9  million,  carried  In  this  bill 
which  would  be  available.  There  also  is 
unobligated  planning  money  from  prior 
appropriations.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this 
whatever.  Each  of  the  services  has  as- 
sured me  personally  that  there  is  ade- 
quate money  to  complete  this  planning. 
Most  of  these  projects  have  had  little  or 
no  planning  done  on  them.  This  neces- 
sarily means  delays.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
these  projects  will  be  rapidly  funded, 
because  I  consider  most  of  them  valid 
and  needed  military  requirements. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  say  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
items  which  have  been  deleted  have  been 
gone  into  very  carefully  in  our  commit- 
tee. They  are  vital  to  the  war  effort. 
They  are  vital  to  the  military.  They 
should  never  have  been  deleted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  services  want  every  single 
one  of  them.  I  cannot  decide  which  of 
them  is  the  most  important,  because  each 
department  has  a  number  of  them. 

I  recall  vividly  the  hospital  h\  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Wright  Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  which  are  vital  Institutions. 
The  executive  department  is  taking  it 
out  of  the  hide  of  the  military,  and  the 
DOD  must  now  take  the  bnmt  of  the 
burden  of  these  deletions.  I  hate  to  see 
us  establish  a  precedent  here,  or  a  policy, 
of  not  appropriating  money  because  we 
are  fearful  the  executive  branch  will  not 
expend  this  money. 

I  believe  our  responsibility  Is  to  resist. 
We  should  fulfill  our  own  responsibility. 
I  hope  this  Is  not  a  precedent  that  if 
we  have  a  conjecture  that  the  executive 
branch  may  not  expend  funds  we  then 
will  not  make  them  available.  This  is 
not  a  wise  course  to  follow.  We  mu.st 
carry  out  what  Is  good  for  efficiency  in 
the  operation  of  our  military,  regardless 
of  what  the  executive  branch  might  do. 

I  would  hate  to  think  we  would  do 
that.  I  hope  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  not  regard  this  as 
a  precedent,  so  In  the  future  if  we  get  a 
word  from  the  executive  branch  that 
they  may  not  expend  money  then  accord- 
ingly we  will  not  make  it  available.  v;e 
should  fulfill  our  responsibility  and  let 
the  executive  department  fulfill  its  owii 
responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  going  to  insist,  in  our 
committee,  that  these  projects  be  car- 
ried out.  The  $600  million  which  the 
Secretary,  in  his  infinitesimal  wisdom, 
cut  back  last  year,  was  ridiculous.  It  is 
affecting  the  war  effort.  It  Is  affecting 
our  capacity  to  wage  war  against  our 
enemy.  It  is  affecting  the  morale  of  our 
military.  It  is  affecting  America,  and  it 
should  not  be  countenanced. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
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that  he  also  agrees  the:  a  things  should 
be  funded  forthwith,  t  know  he  will 
carry  out  his  promise  to  insist  on  It. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If  I 
have  time  I  will  yield.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  me  a  minute? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  l|  [yield  the  gen- 
tleman 2  minutes. 

We  are  going  to  offer  jun  amendment 
on  this  side  which  will|  have  one  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  unf  ree:ie  some  of  these 
funds  frozen  last  year,  aa  that  they  can 
be  used.  Then,  when  tlwy  need  further 
funds,  they  can  come  in]  tind  get  all  the 
funds  they  need  and  tl 
tifled.  It  is  designed  no 
cripple  any  facility. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South 
to  the  distinguished  gehtleman.  I  will 
help  him  on  any  amendment  he  has  to 
increase  this  bill.  I 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  f  will  teU  the 
gentleman  what  we  are  toing  to  do. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Will 
the  gentleman  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Tb  support  funds 
to  increase  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No? 
Then  I  cannot  take  more  time.  The 
gentleman  is  just  talking* 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  1  am  perfectly 
willing  to  support  an  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  does  not  havisany  notion  of 
increasing  this  bill,  and  pie  is  just  talk- 
ing, knocking  me  off  the  i  track. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  cannot  in- 
crease this  bill  above  tli*  authorization. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  [CaroUna.  We 
can  Increase  it  $42,218,00( 

Mr.    CEDERBERG. 
unbudgeted  items  in  here 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South 
cannot? 

Mr.     CEDERBERG. 
says  he  will  not  spend  the  money,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  Is  succumbing  I  to  the  thing  I 
am  talking  about.  Tie  gentleman 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  nlmself. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.     Wlell 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  yield  further.  The  eentleman  gets 
me  all  mixed  up.  1 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  ChaWan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ] 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Soutli  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  it  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  »lnt  out  that 
earlier  in  the  discussion  t  xiay  this  situa- 
tion was  made  relatively  clear.  The 
significant  point  is  that  there  is  very 
little  likelihood  that  this  Aoney  could  be 
spent  if  it  were  appropr  ited  this  year. 

I  do  feel  that  the  pro,  acts,  in  almost 
all  instances,  are  valid!  and  needed 
projects,  and  I  shall  supaort  their  con- 
struction at  the  earliest  Dossible  time. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  SouOl  Carolina.  I 
wUh  to  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
backing  of  the  House,  th(a  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Is  going  to  continue  to 
follow  an  independent  course,  whether 
the  executive  branch  likefi  It  or  not.  and 
we  are  going  to  authorize  <unds  when  we 
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find  them  Justified,  because  the  military 
is  being  cut  to  the  bone.  We  are  tied 
down  by  a  little  country  out  in  far 
southeast  Asia.  What  if  we  got  Into  a 
first  class  war?  Do  we  know  whether  or 
not  the  military  could  carry  on  under 
this  austere  McNamara  program?  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  wor- 
ried about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  material  that  I  previously  referred 
to: 


U.S.  Military  Academy,  New  York:  Various 
projects,  $2,451,000. 

Port  Wolters,  Tex.:  Academic  building, 
tl.026,000. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska:  Coal  to  gas  con- 
version, $813,000. 

Fort  Dlx,  N.J.:  Training  ranges,  reduction 
from  $1,914,000  to  $1,850,000. 

NAVT 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  N.H.:  Oper- 
ational facility  and  utilities,  $295,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Boston,  Mass.:  Deficiency 
appropriation  for  drydock  No.  5,  $2,983,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass.:    $9,300,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Memphis,  Tenn.:  $6,- 
613.000. 

Naval  Aviation  Station.  Memphis.  Tenn.: 
Training  building.  $1,188,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Puget  Sound.  Wash.: 
Conversion  of  conjmlssary.  $404,000;  reloca- 
tion of  facilities  reduced  from  $536,000  to 
$198,000. 

Ant    FORCE 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Nev.:  Test  range, 
$876,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.:  Officers  quar- 
ters, $956,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio; 
Engineering  test  laboratory,  $525,000;  bache- 
lor officers  quarters.  $727,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Fla.:  Numerous 
projects,  $1,280,000. 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tenn.:  Airfield,  $1,861,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska:  Coal  to 
gas  conversion,  $900,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.:  Fleet  service 
facUity,  $374,000. 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.:  Service 
club,  $493,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Del.:  Sewage  disposal 
plant,  $250,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont.:  Various 
projects.  $1,618,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base.  N.  Mex.:  Main- 
tenance hangar,  $1,447,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Colo.:  Supply  and 
procurement  training  facility,  reduction 
from  $1,736,000  to  $1,500,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.:  Headquar- 
ters facilities,  $292,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Mex. :  Land  pur- 
chases. $1,284,000. 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colo.:  Total  program 
reduced  from  $10,758,000  to  $10,500,000. 

Kunsan  Air  Base.  Korea:  Terminal  facil- 
ity, $196,000. 

Wheelus  Air  Base.  Libya:  Classified  proj- 
ect, $340,000. 

Western  test  range.  California:  Classified 
projects.  $2,100,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr.:  Headquarters 
faculty.  $560,000. 

Total  of  combined  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  cost  Is  as  follows: 

Army    $4,354,000 

Navy    21,121,000 

Atr    Force 16,743.000 

Total    42,218,000 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  here  has  Just  engaged 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  which  I  listened  to  with 
great  interest.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
him  that  if  he  can  take  any  action  in  his 
committee  or  if  he  can  suggest  any  action 
that  this  House  can  take  that  will  com- 
pel the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  unfreeze 
the  projects  that  have  been  funded  in 
previous  appropriation  bills,  I  will  be  glad 
to  support  his  efforts.  We  have  tried  in 
our  committee  to  see  that  this  is  done.  I 
know  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  tried,  but  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  determine,  neither  committee  has  suc- 
ceeded. I  am  afraid  neither  committee 
is  going  to  succeed  so  long  as  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  remains  In  charge. 

Why.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  told  a 
year  ago  and  I  read  now  from  a  letter 
that  our  committee  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  which  can  be  found 
on  page  5  of  the  committee  report: 

In  the  case  of  the  current  program  you 
may  be  assured  that  each  item  has  been 
stringently  reviewed  and  there  Is  no  request 
for  construction  funds  at  any  base  likely  to 
be  declared  excess  within  the  foreseeable 
future  with  one  exception.  At  the  Naval 
Slflpyard.  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire,  we 
have  approximately  $1.0  million  in  the  cur- 
rent program  for  construction  of  a  radio- 
logical control  faculty  essential  to  the  ship 
overhaul  scheduled  there  during  the  ten-year 
phaseout  period.  Please  be  assured  that  our 
objective  is  to  Insure  that  line  Items  now 
being  requested  are  limited  to  those  bases 
wtlh  an  assured  hard  core  mission  for  the 
five-year  program,  fiscal  year  1966  to  fiscal 
year  1970. 

In  spite  of  those  assurances  and  rely- 
ing on  them  and  relying  on  testimony 
given  before  the  committee  by  service 
witnesses  and  despite  the  fact  that  we 
appropriated  a  substantial  sum  of 
money,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  legislation,  saw 
fit  to  freeze— I  call  it  "freeze"  and  he 
calls  it  "defer" — the  construction  of  mili- 
tary projects  involving,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  $600  million. 

Now,  the  thing  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand about  that  is  that  $160  million  of 
that  sum  had  been  earmarked  to  build 
8,500  family  housing  units  for  miUtary 
personnel.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
would  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  doing  that  without  administration 
support  and  approval.  Despite  the  fact 
that  funds  to  construct  necessary,  needed, 
and  required  family  housing  units  in  the 
number  of  8,500  were  approved,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  chose  not  to  build  this 
housing.  At  that  very  time  the  admin- 
istration was  up  here  pleading  with  the 
Congress  to  Inaugurate  a  brandnew  pro- 
gram to  subsidize  the  rent  of  civilians, 
and  Congress  approved  it — not  with  your 
vote  nor  with  mine.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  recall  that, 
and  can  he  see  any  justification  for  such 
gross  discrimination  against  the  men  who 
wear  the  imiform  of  our  country? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
think  it  is  not  only  discriminating,  but  it 
is  disgraceful.  Do  you  know  why  they 
took  it  out  of  the  hide  of  the  military? 
They  did  it  because  the  military  cannot 
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tallE  back.  The  dvlllan  economy  Is 
building  over  1.1  million  imlts  of  hous- 
ing. Yet  this  Uttle  paltry  8.500  units 
that  we  authorized  for  the  military,  for 
the  families  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
to  the  front,  was  cut  back.  Do  you  know 
why?  They  had  nobody  to  speak  for 
them  in  the  highest  councils  of  our  Oov- 
emment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  man — that  man — 
appointed  to  do  that  did  not  do  It.  He 
simply  did  not  do  it.  He  was  more  In- 
terested In  turning  over  a  military  base 
across  the  river  here  to  these  professional 
paupers  than  he  was  in  building  houses  to 
'  shelter  the  dependents  and  the  families 
of  those  whose  husbands  have  gone  to 
war  to  keep  this  country  free. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  that  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
stopped  that  kind  of  plunder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  military  waited  on 
the  nuclear  frigates.  It  waited  on  the 
base  closures.  If  you  will  recall,  the 
Congress  now  has  to  be  In  session  con- 
tinuously before  the  Secretary  could 
close  these  bases  without  giving  us  proper 
notice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  worked  day  and 
night  to  find  out  how  to  stop  this  matter, 
and  we  are  making  progress — we  are 
making  progress. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  who  has  been  fighting 
this  battle  valiantly  and  who  has  re- 
ceived the  assistance  of  many  Members 
of  this  House. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  thinking  of  those 
who  seem  to  believe  that  the  men  In  uni- 
form should  make  all  of  the  sacrifices 
Involved  In  this  war  In  Vietnam.  They 
are  not  only  doing  the  fighting,  but  they 
are  leaving  their  homes,  their  loved  ones, 
their  possessions  and  their  occupations. 
and  are  risking  their  lives. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  their  own  Gov- 
ernment is  discriminating  against  them 
when  the  Congress  appropriates  money 
to  build  some  housing  for  their  families, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
•  administration  freezes  it  and  does  not 
build  that  housing.  And  to  add  Insult 
to  injury,  at  the  same  time  and  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  the  administration 
Is  up  here  asking  Congress  to  inaugurate 
a  plan,  a  new  program,  to  subsidize  the 
rent  of  certain  civilians. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  do  not  believe 
that  is  fair. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Of  course  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  why  I  hate  to  see  the  great  Committee 
on  Appropriations  do  the  same  thing 
with  reference  to  new  hospitals  con- 
tained In  this  bill  and  with  reference  to 
new  barracks  and  the  other  things  that 
we  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  fall  into  the  same  thing.  Let 
them  be  criticized  for  their  dereliction 
of  duty,  and  not  us.  This  is  what  I 
mean. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  with  respect 


to  that,  that  it  htis  already  been  estab- 
lished that  Congress  cannot  compel  the 
spending  of  appropriated  money  or  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it  thus  far. 

But,  one  must  remember  also  that 
when  the  money  appropriated  In  this 
bill  and  with  the  funds  available  that 
have  not  been  expended,  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  have  $3  billion  available 
for  spending  which  it  can  spend  next 
year. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers], 
knows  as  well  as  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  spend  that  much 
money.  He  has  already  indicated  that 
he  would  not  expend  any  money  appro- 
priated above  his  budget.  The  items  in 
question  were  not  budgeted.  They  are 
not  ready  to  proceed.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve if  the  funds  should  be  appropriated 
that  they  would  be  obligated  next  year. 
The  President  has  made  that  crystal 
clear. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  felt 
that  it  was  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  appropriate  for  the  unbudgeted 
items  and  continue  to  pile  up  unexpend- 
ed funds  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  some  future  occasion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  As  the  senior  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  truly  factual  statement  that 
he  Is  making.  I  have  traveled  many 
parts  of  this  world  where  we  have  sent 
our  sei-vicemen.  and  it  is  a  shame  to  see 
the  hovels  In  which  many  of  them  are 
living. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
came  before  our  committee  and  pledged 
if  our  committee  would  authorize  these 
8,500  new  vmlts — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
wanted  more,  that  they  would  be  built, 
and  now  he,  together  with  the  President, 
have  eliminated  these  items  which  we 
were  told  last  year  were  more  Important 
than  any  other  Item  contained  In  that 
construction  bill. 

So  it  seems  to  me  to  be  In  poor  grace, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  see  messages  com- 
ing here  advocating  more  money  be  made 
available  for  FNMA  and  lower  Interest 
rates  and  all  of  these  various  things 
which  are  going  to  help  the  civilian 
economy — as  Important  as  they  might  be, 
they  are  not  as  Important  to  me  as  the 
men  in  uniform  who  are  fighting  our  bat- 
tles throughout  the  world.  So  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments,  and  I 
would  like  to  simply  add  this,  as  I  say, 
the  8,500  units  were  justified  by  the  wit- 
nesses that  appeared  before  us — and  they 
Justified  even  more  units — and  they  in- 
sisted, and  offered  substantial  and  con- 
vincing testimony  that  our  military  peo- 
ple were  living  In  substandard  housing, 


and  that  It  was  necessary  to  upgrade 
these  living  quarters  In  order  to  retain 
experienced  and  qualified  men  In  the 
service. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  Is  beyond  my 
comprehension,  In  view  of  all  of  those 
Justifications  and  the  strong  case  that  ' 
was  made,  not  only  for  the  8.500  housing 
units,  but  for  troop  housing  and  other 
supporting  facilities,  training  facilities, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  have  the  nerve  to  freeze 
or  defer  the  construction  of  $600  million 
of  those  items,  and  then  come  back  this 
year  and  ask  for  funds  to  construct  fa- 
cilities in  some  of  the  same  locations 
where  facilities  were  deferred  by  him  a 
year  ago. 

We  tried  very  hard  to  get  the  witnesses 
before  the  subcommittee  to  tell  us 
whether  the  new  projects  In  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  projects  that  were  deferred  last  year. 
We  were  not  able  to  get  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  that.  As  a  matter  oi  fact,  we 
could  not  get  the  witnesses  to  even  say 
that  a  study  had  been  completed;  that 
any  effect  had  been  made  to  reconcile  or 
compare  the  new  projects  sought  with 
the  projects  previously  applied  for.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  puts  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  particularly  the 
subcommittee,  in  a  very  bad  light  to 
come  before  this  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  1  year  and  assure  you  that  here 
are  projects  that  are  absolutely  vital  to 
the  security  of  our  country  and  to  the 
well-being  of  our  military  personnel,  and 
then  come  back  the  next  year  and  have 
to  confess  to  you  that  we  either  misun- 
derstood what  the  request  was,  or  that 
we  were  misled,  and  that  consequently 
Congress  appropriated  $600  million  too 
much  last  year — or  too  much  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  think  we  should  not  be  put  In  that 
position.  I  think  It  Is  Incumbent  on  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Congress  Itself  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  see 
to  It  that  we  are  given  correct  Informa- 
tion In  the  future,  so  that  when  projects 
are  Justified,  as  these  have  been  Justified 
before  the  committee,  and  then  funded, 
that  they  should  be  constructed  before 
we  are  asked  to  provide  additional  funds 
to  construct  alternate  facilities  at  other 
locations,  and  in  some  Instances  at  the 
very  same  locations. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  wish  ue 
could  resolve  that  the  committee  is  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  this  sort  of 
Justification  In  the  future,  and  that  wp 
could  make  it  clear  to  the  administration 
that  Congress  is  not  going  to  continue 
appropriating  construction  funds  if  the 
projects  are  not  going  to  be  constructed. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  well-balanced 
bill  we  have  before  us  today  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  military  construction  dur- 
ing 1967.    As  we  all  know,  the  demands 
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itlons.  These 
lary  and  sec- 
I  plants,  collec- 
waste  treat- 


on  our  military  dollars  1 1  this  time  are 
particularly  great.  | 

However.  I  want  to  cat  particular  at- 
tention to  the  commltteels  emphasis  on 
sewage  and  waste  disposal  projects  being 
requested  by  the  milltai:?  departments. 
I  want  to  commend  the  c<immittee  for  Its 
recognition  of  this  great  heed  and  for  Its 
action  in  appropriating  tie  needed  funds 
for  sewage  and  waste  dieiposal  projects. 

As  chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommltteei  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  I  have,  for 
the  past  4  years,  examined  the  particular 
need  to  step  up  abatemeift  of  water  pol- 
lution from  Federal  installations.  In 
three  reports,  we  have  attempted  to  pin- 
point the  major  offenders  and  we  have 
called  for  the  Federal  liisttillations  to  set 
an  example  for  the  rest  bf  the  Nation  in 
cleaning  up  our  streams  JEtnd  lakes. 

I  am  pleased  to  rejjortlthat  our  latest 
survey  shows  an  Increased  emphasis  on 
the  part  of  Federal  Installations  to  clean 
up  our  rivers  and  streams.  This  new 
emphasis  is  reflected  in  me  Appropria- 
tion Committee's  report  |(^n  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today.         ; 

The  committee  has  4tsely  provided 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $6,506,000  for 
sewage  disposal  projects  Curing  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  includes  $2,824,000 
for  the  Army  at  5  location^;  $960,000  for 
the  Vtavy  at  5  locations;  Und  $2,722,000 
for  the  Air  Force  at  15  lof 
funds  will  provide  for  pr 
ondary  waste  treatment! 
tion  mains,  and  industrif 
ment  facilities. 

The  committee  notes  tljat  these  facili- 
ties and  similar  facilities  provided  In 
previous  years  are  only  a,  start.  As  our 
Federal  installations  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  problem  and  as  the  pollution  abate- 
ment action  becomes  better  defined  at  all 
levels  of  government,  the  need  for  funds 
to  provide  corrective  acti<it»  will  Increase 
considerably.  For  example,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  noteis  that  the  Ini- 
tial estimate  by  the  Air  Porce  alone  on 
long-range  military  constijuctiori  expend- 
itures to  meet  pollution  lAbatement  re- 
quirements are  in  the  $2(1  to  $40  million 
range.  | 

I  want  to  commend  thel  pommittee  for 
the  recognition  of  the  nee«  for  a  vigorous 
program  of  pollution  control  and  for  its 
support  of  the  program  of  necessary  ex- 
penditui-es  to  meet  this  ne^. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  committee  is  attempfing  to  provide 
funds  for  the  most  econofilical  handling 
of  the  sewage  and  waste  i  disposal  prob- 
lem. The  report  cites  A|rmy  action  at 
Port  Jackson,  S.C,  to  cfapibine  efforts 
with  the  neighboring  cltkc  of  Columbia 
to  provide  new  primary  treatment 
facilities  for  both  the  city  and  the 
military  Installation.  Thijs  combhied  ef- 
fort will  result  in  a  savihg  of  at  least 
$500,000  in  excess  of  thd  Army  cost  if 
these  needs  were  provldei 

Our  Nation's  water  polll 
are  severe.  Our  needs  ai  _ 
operative  efforts  are  required  by  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society  if  we  are  to  clean  up 
our  streams  and  provide  the  necessary 
water  for  our  future  needsj 

Because  the  needs  are  M  great.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  consolidate  our  efforts  at 


separately. 

tion  problems 

great.    Co- 


every  possible  opportunity  to  provide  the 
needed  facilities  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  timely  recognition  of 
the  needs  and  its  action  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
CAsrr]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Fifty-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  283] 

Abbltt  Priedel  Qule 

Abernethr  Gallagher  Rees 

Albert  Garmats  Relnecke 

Andrews,  GilUgan  Besnlck 

Glenn  Griffiths  Rogers,  Tex. 

Asplnall  Hagan,  Oa.  Roncalio 

Ayrea  Hann*  Roybal 

Boland  Hanaen,  Idaho    St  Germain 

Boiling  Hawkins  Senner 

BroomHeld  Hubert  Sickles 

Celler  Helstoekl  Slsk 

Clancy  Hicks  Steed 

Colmer  HoUfleld  Stephens 

Conable  Holland  Stratton 

Corman  Horton  Teague.  Tex. 

Curtln  Irwin  Tenzer 

Davis,  Ga.  Jones,  N.C.  Thompson.  N.J. 

Dent  Karth  Todd 

Devlne  King.  N.T.  ToU 

Dickinson  Landrum  Trimble 

Dlggs  McMUlan  Tuten 

Dorn  Maodonald  Ddall 

Edmondson  Martin,  Ala.  Van  Deerlin 

Evans.  Colo.  Martin,  Mass.  Walker,  Miss. 

Everett  MUla  Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Morris  Weltner 

Fallon  Morrison  White.  Idaho 

Parbsteln  Murray  Whltten 

Pamsley  OTConskl  William* 

FUher  O'Neill,  Mass.  WlUto 

Plynt  PeUy  Wilson. 

Fogarty  PoweU  Charles  H. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ullman.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  17637,  and  fhiding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  336  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey], 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  allowing  me  this  time. 

I  wish  to  Inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
cerning a  proposal  that  has  been  imder 
consideration  for  a  couple  of  years.  My 
inquiry  is  In  reference  to  the  conversion 
of  the  power  plants  at  Elmendorf  Base, 
and  Fort  Richardson,  from  coal  to  gas. 

My  recollection  is  that  this  has  been 
under  consideration  for  several  years. 
The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
authorized  this  conversion  last  year,  the 
Senate  failed  to  Include  It,  but  this  year 
they  placed  It  In  there,  and  It  remained 
in  the  bill  on  final  passage. 


I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chsdrman, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  would  save,  as 
I  understand,  about  $1  million  a  year, 
for  the  operation  of  these  bases,  if  this 
committee  has  had  this  matter  under 
consideration? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  this  conversion  has  long  ap- 
pealed to  me  because  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Government  would  save  $1  million 
a  year. 

This  Is  one  of  the  nonbudgeted  Items 
which  were  added  to  the  authorization 
bill,  but  for  which  there  Is  no  budget 
request  for  f undhig. 

There  of  course  are  two  sides  to  the 
story.  As  I  stated  earlier,  this  conver- 
sion appeals  to  me  because  of  the  sav- 
ings which  are  projected.  These  savings 
would  be  dependent  upon  liie  govern- 
ment continuing  to  get  the  gas  at  the 
price  which  has  been  offered  for  it  now. 
This  is  considerably  less  than  the  price 
which  Is  being  paid  by  industry  and  by 
private  howeowners.  If  there  should 
be  an  increase  in  the  price,  then  the 
savings  could  disappear.  However,  I 
would  be  willing  to  risk  that. 

Frankly,  if  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, my  biggest  problem  at  the  moment 
is  in  the  position  of  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion. The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Rivers]  appeared  before 
this  committee  last  year  In  opposition 
to  the  proposal.  It  Is  hard  to  disregard 
the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  people 
who  represent  an  area. 

They  are  disturbed  about  what  this 
would  do  to  their  employment  problem. 
They  say  that  the  Goveriunent  is  the 
biggest  user  of  coal  in  Alaska,  and  if  this 
market  Is  lost  to  the  coal  mines,  most  of 
the  miners  would  be  unemployed.  They 
also  say  that  the  Alaska  Railroad  de- 
pends in  very  large  measure  upon  haul- 
ing this  coal  for  its  revenue.  Then  there 
is  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  In- 
terior w£is  opposed  to  the  conversion. 

Nevertheless,  I  still  think  the  conver- 
sion has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  There  are 
sufficient  funds  in  this  bill  to  complete 
the  planning  for  the  conversion.  This 
will  also  give  the  Department  of  Defense 
an  opportunity  to  look  further  at  the 
project.  Planning  will  be  completed, 
and  if  the  Department  is  ready  to  sup- 
port the  item,  a  budgeted  item  will  be 
prepared  and  we  can  go  ahead  with  it 
next  year. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  the  back- 
ground and  explanation  he  has  given  us. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  while  negotiation 
and  consideration  of  the  use  of  gas  is 
going  on,  the  price  of  coal  has  gone  up 
at  least  twice  since  the  negotiations 
started? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  price  of  coal  has 
gone  up.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  costs 
in  Alaska  ai-e  high.  The  best  estimates 
are  that  we  would  save  at  least  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  and  I  am  not  one 
who  would  disregard  that. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 
man's  statement.    In  my  opinion,  Alaska 
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Khould  seek  to  develop  this  new  natural 
resource  they  have  discovered,  because 
I  think  it  would  help  their  economy,  and 
they  are  a  little  shortsighted  in  not  try- 
ing to  permit  this  new  development. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  his  consideration  of  this  item.  I 
think  it  Is  a  saving  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  inquiry  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  respect  to  three 
items  which  were  included  in  the  author- 
ization bill  but  which  apparently  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  bill  before  us. 

Up  in  Boston  there  are  three  old  land- 
marks. One  Is  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment; the  second  is  the  UJ3.S.  Constitu- 
tion, Old  Ironsides;  another  with  almost 
equal  vintage  Is  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital. 
I  understand  that  hospital  item  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  have  not  finished,  but  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the 
gentleman,  but  before  I  respond  to  the 
question  I  think  the  gentleman  is  go- 
ing to  ask.  I  should  like  to  say  that  among 
the  other  distinguished  landmarks  would 
be  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  our  Speaker. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  other  items.  One  Is  the  utility  lines, 
at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Shipyard,  in  the 
amoimt  of  $295,000,  as  well  as  the  Item 
of  $2.8  million  that  was  included  in  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  drydock.  I 
note  that  all  of  these  items  have  been 
eliminated.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  comment  In  respect  to  them. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  like  briefly  to 
comment,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  interest  in  these  prob- 
lems and  for  the  very  fine  manner  in 
which  he  serves  his  constituency.  He  is 
part  of  that  great  team  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  has  done  such 
an  outstanding  Job  in  improving  the  lot 
of  those  who  wear  the  uniform. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  Now  I  would  like  to  get 
some  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  insist  on  specifics,  and  if  he  will 

yield 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Let  me  point  out  that 
three  of  the  items  which  have  been  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  are  in  the  area 
of  nonbudgeted  items  which  were  added 
to  the  bill  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  They  are  authorized,  but 
there  was  no  budget  request  for  them. 
They  are  In  the  category  of  items  for 
which  this  subcommittee  has  fimded 
planning  money  and  Instructed  the  De- 
partment to  complete  planning  so  that 
they  may  be  fimded  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner as  rapidly  as  the  Department  can 
utilize  the  funds  and  sees  the  need  for 
them. 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned    the     drydock     No.     5.     Im- 


provements at  the  naval  shipyard  at  Bos- 
ton. The  design  is  only  30-percent  com- 
plete on  that.  There  is  very  little  pos- 
sibility of  the  contracting  being  done  in 
1967,  projecting  ourselves  a  fxill  year 
ahead,  so  there  will  be  ample  opportunity 
for  OSD  to  come  to  Congress  for  a  budget 
item  for  funding  next  year,  by  the  time 
that  this  planning  can  be  completed. 

On  the  naval  hospital  at  Chelsea, 
which  is  a  $9,300,000  item,  the  planning 
is  only  20-percent  complete  as  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1966.  Extensive  review  is  al- 
ways required  for  the  construction  of 
hospitals.  Planning  is  a  more  lengthy 
process.  It  is  stated  to  the  committee 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  that  the 
consti-uction  contract  could  not  be 
awarded  until  February  1968.  Of  course, 
that  places  it  completely  out  of  the  pur- 
view of  fiscal  year  1967. 

On  the  naval  shipyard  at  Portsmouth, 
where  an  authorization  is  made  for  steam 
distribution  improvements — and  un- 
doubtedly those  are  needed — this  is  one 
of  the  projects  which  has  been  projected 
for  closing.  I  regret  this  is  the  case,  be- 
cause I  had  felt  it  was  a  project  for 
which  there  was  going  to  be  a  continuing 
need,  but  that  is  something  neither  the 
gentleman  nor  I  can  control. 

If  I  may  have  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion, because  I  am  dealing  with  specifics 
on  this,  may  I  point  out  that  plans  and 
specifications  on  this  are  zero  complete. 
So  there  is  no  possibility  any  funding 
could  be  realized  imtil  some  time  in  the 
next  calendar  year.  If  it  is  decided  that 
this  is  an  item  which  should  be  funded 
and  placed  in  the  budget,  we  would  not 
lose  any  time,  because  plans  are  going 
forward  under  directions  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  $295,000  which  we  had  scheduled  in 
the  authorization  bill  for  Portsmouth 
would  be  amortized  over  the  next  3  years. 
In  summation,  then,  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  advises,  wheth- 
er the  money  is  put  in  this  year  or  next 
year  for  these  particular  items  would  not 
make  any  difference  because  plans  have 
not  been  advanced  sufficiently  far 
enough  so  that  they  could  be  commenced 
before  1968.  Do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman correctly? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fort- 
night ago  it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  transient  facilities  for  service- 
men shipping  overseas  from  McOuire  Air 
Force  Base  in  New  Jersey  were  totally 
inadequate. 

I  was  advised  that  many  of  our  men 
were  required  to  sleep  in  makeshift,  im- 
provised quarters,  in  a  gymnasium,  in 
hallways. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  to 
be  applauded  for  their  concern  over  the 
convenience,  health,  and  comfort  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Regrettably,  I  find  nothing  in  this  bill 
which  will  solve  this  problem,  although 
after  my  complaint  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  I  did  receive  assurance  that 
this  unfortunate  condition  which  admit- 
tedly exists  in  other  airports  of  embarka- 
tion will  be  improved. 

Statements  by  Members  on  the  floor 
today  have  indicated  the  urgent  need  for 
passage  of  this  bill  to  improve  living  con- 


ditions for  our  servicemen  everywhere, 
living  conditions  which  are  presently  be- 
low standard  as  a  result  of  our  rapid 
military  buildup,  and  accordingly,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  included 
In  this  bill  are  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$12,138,000  for  construction  facilities  at 
11  bases  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command, 
including  $4,487,000  for  a  variety  of  fa- 
cilities at  Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base  in 
Austin,  Tex. 

Bergstrom,  over  the  past  year,  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  headquarters 
operation  of  the  12th  Air  Force. 

It  was  formerly  a  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand base  and  I  realize  it  was  an  econ- 
omy move  that  has  broixght  about  the 
closing  of  the  base  as  a  SAC  facility. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the  move  has 
strengthened  the  air  command,  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  former 
headquarters  at  James  Connally  in 
Waco,  Tex.,  have  been  put  to  such  fino 
use  by  Texas  A.  ft  M.  University  as  a 
training  school. 

Bergstrom  is  ready  to  assume  the  full 
functions  and  responsibilities  as  head- 
quarters of  the  12th  Air  Force  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Command,  and  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  bill  will  insure  the 
orderly  transfer  of  this  command. 
Bergstrom  AFB  is  an  excellent  facility 
which  has  proved  itself  well  in  both  war 
and  peace.  The  people  of  Austin  and 
central  Texas  are  proud  of  the  service 
it  has  rendered  our  Nation  and  we  are 
delighted  to  see  this  new  TAC  Head- 
quarters Administration  Building  estab- 
lished there.  Our  fullest  cooperation  Is 
extended  to  the  Air  Force  in  this  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  appropriation  bill  even  though  I 
have  some  reservations.  The  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  failed  to 
fund  all  the  line  Items  authorized  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  mainly  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Defense  had 
failed  to  request  certain  items  as  not 
being  essential  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Also,  It  was  argued  that  In  some  in- 
stances, the  authorization  of  the  Aimed 
Services  Committee  was  not  included  in 
the  President's  budget  hence  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy.  In 
fact,  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriations  Committee  in- 
dicated that  the  President  would  not 
spend  nonbudgeted  items,  even  if 
funded. 

Before  I  vote  for  the  bill  as  being  in 
the  national  Interest,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing observations: 

First.  It  Is  always  my  hope  that  our 
failure  to  fund  items  now  because  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  not  affect  our  se- 
curity in  the  future.  May  I  say  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  Is  constantly 
cognizant  of  this  and  I  am  not  always 
certain  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  more  affected  by  matters  of 
economy. 

Second.  I  can  certainly  understand 
that  it  is  Just  as  important  not  to  spend 
money  for  nonessential  military  items  as 
it  Is  for  other  nonessential  items  and 
those  who  argue  we  should  spend  the 
money  irrespective  of  economic  effects 
simply  because  it  Is  military  are  also 
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wrong.  I  must  assumej  that  the  Appro- 
priations CcHnmlttee  g^ve  this  careful 
consideration 

Third.  The  gentlem^ 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers], 
Armed  Services  Commllttee,  brought  out 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sixes]  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  fund  the  authorized 
items  including  those  authorized  for 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  commensurate  viith 
the  war  In  Vietnam.     I 

As  to  the  district  E  represent,  the 
failure  to  recommend!  funding  of  an 
engineering  test  laboratory  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  is  a  serious 
mistake.  The  laboratory  is  required  to 
relocate  the  Air  Force  P&ckaging  Evalua- 
Uon  Agency  to  Wright*Patterson  as  a 
part  of  the  Air  Force  r^alinement  of  de- 
pot functions.  There  if  an  urgent  need 
for  this  lab.  The  dettloping  package 
technique  is  exceedingly  important  for 
the  present  war  in  Viflinam.  The  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  ^ckaging  vested 
within  the  Air  Force  has  been  placed  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Transporta- 
tion at  AFLC.  The  command  headquar- 
ters for  AFLC  is  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  The  AMA  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility previously  is  being  phased 
out.  The  move  to  Wright-Patterson  per- 
mits full  utilization  of  the  four  major 
labs  located  there  and  supports  the 
earlier  economy  decision.  The  packaging 
of  instruments,  optics  and  other  fragile 
hardware  for  transportation  long  dis- 
tances is  of  vital  import^ce.  The  pack- 
aging agency  is  closely  related  to  the 
overall  logistics  mission  of  the  Air  Force. 
While  the  justiflcatioh  for  a  bachelor 
officer  quarters  is  imprfesslve — the  need 
at  Wright-Patterson  being  for  1,130 
spaces,  the  authorization  will  temporarily 
protect  the  program  and  the  promise  of 
the  chairman  of  an  earjiy  appropriation 
is  convincing  enough  to  postpone  fund- 
ing because  of  the  overall  economic  situ- 
ation. I  rather  expected  tills  move  and, 
while  I  believe  the  justWcaUon  is  more 
than  convincing,  the  au(|horization  of  an 
additional  $727,000  is  smfflcient  at  this 
time  since  it  is  considered  as  a  nonessen- 
tial item.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  difficult  in 
these  matters  not  to  be  paroctiial  but, 
while  I  am  not  overjoyed  by  the  decision 
of  the  committee,  I  nevertheless  trust 
their  dedication  and  integrity.  It  is 
therefore  my  belief  that  this  bill  should 
be  supported  as  being  in  tihe  national  in- 
terest irrespective  of  pare  ahial  considera- 
tions, i 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  I  rise  in  support  of  HH. 
17637,  the  appropriatiotus  for  military 
construction  for  the  fis^nl  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  I 

As  a  member  of  the  Hoi$e  Armed  Serv- 
-_  ices  Committee,  I  have  aiii  opportunity  to 
study  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  defense 
efforts  and  in  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense I  earnestly  support  H.R.  17637.  By 
approving  this  appropriation  measure  we 
are.  once  again,  saying  no  to  the  spread 
of  godless  communism.  We  are  approv- 
ing funds  to  assist  our  Servicemen  and 


women  to  help  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
malignant  growth. 

In  my  district,  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Louisiana,  we  have  Port 
Polk  at  Leesville  and  England  Air  Force 
Base  at  Alexandria.  We  kmow  the  im- 
portance of  national  defense  in  our  dis- 
trict because  we  are  constantly  reminded 
by  the  presence  of  these  two  installations. 

Tliank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
briefly  express  my  support  of  H.R.  17637 
and  I  can  assure  you  of  my  continued 
support  of  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  CEDERBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MILITART  CONSTRUCTION,  NAVT 

For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  naval  Installations,  and  faclU- 
Ues  for  the  Navy  as  currently  authorized  In 
military  pubUc  works  or  military  construc- 
tion Acts.  In  PubUc  Law  88-637.  and  In 
sections  2673  and  2675  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Including  personnel  in  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  other  per- 
sonal services  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  appropriation.  »126,227.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

AMENDMENT  OITEKED  BT  MB.  LONG  Or 
MASTI.AND 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land: On  Page  2,  lUie  18,  after  '•appropria- 
tion," strike  out  "«126,227,000"  and  Insert 
"•111,327,000". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  would  reduce  by 
$14,900,000  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  Navy's  military  construction  pro- 
gram, the  sum  approved  for  fiscal  year 
1967  costs  on  construction  of  a  third 
naval  recruit  training  camp.  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  for  reasons  that  I 
went  Into  in  debate,  reasons  which  I 
thhik  are  compelling.  In  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Navy  wants  this 
third  boot  camp  to  be  located  where 
it  says  it  does,  at  Orlando,  Fla.  Although 
the  bUl  does  not  specify  the  location  and 
leaves  tills  to  be  determined,  the  word  is 
that  the  Navy  will  put  it  at  Orlando,  and 
I  believe  that  the  Navy  will  not  do  so 
willingly. 

I  have  given  a  long  list  of  statements 
by  the  Navy,  Indicating  that  Orlando  is 
incapable  of  accommodating  the  activ- 
ities currently  carried  on  at  Bainbridge. 
that  out  of  10  sites,  hicluding  Orlando, 
which  were  studied,  none  was  as  accept- 
able as  Bainbridge.  There  were  state- 
ments such  as,  that  by  Admiral  Hull: 

Bainbridge  Is  very  definitely  hard  core. 
It  is  In  the  right  place.  We  want  to  bring  it 
up  to  date  so  that  It  will  compare  favorably 
with  both  Great  Lakes  and  San  Diego.  All 
three  are  needed. 

After  a  year  of  this  type  of  statement, 
the  Navy  suddenly  reversed  Itself  and 
said  that  it  wanted  a  recruit  camp  at 
Orlando,  and  proposed  to  move  4,000  of 
5,000  people  from  Bainbridge  to  Orlando. 

This  Involves  some  very  great  costs. 
We  have  already,  taking  the  Navy  at 


Its  word,  authorized  and  appropriated 
money  in  the  amount  of  $3y2  million,  for 
Wherry  housing  and  WAVE  training  fa- 
cilities at  Bainbridge.  which  are  not  even 
completed  at  this  moment.  This  is  a 
great  waste,  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can 
to  eliminate  it. 

The  Navy  has  given  some  cost  factors 
and  some  weather  factors  which  do  not 
stand  up,  on  the  basis  of  the  Navy's  own 
statement  that  climate  should  not  be  a 
factor  for  serious  consideration  in  any 
decision  wWch  would  rule  out  Bain- 
bridge, indicating  that  there  had  never 
been  any  epidemic  there  in  22  years  of 
practical  experience  at  Bainbridge,  and 
indicating  a  negligible  rate  of  respiratory 
diseases. 

I  further  point  out  that  appropriating 
$14.9  million— which  will  lead  ultimately 
to  nearly  $100  million— will  only  add  to 
the  large  sum  of  appropriated  funds 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
seen  fit  to  defer.  So  far  $600  miUion 
worth  of  projects  funded  for  fiscal  year 
1966  or  earlier  have  been  deferred.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  add  another  $14.9 
million  to  that. 

I  wish  to  point  out  further  that  a  third 
recruit  training  project  is  a  long-range 
project  and  is  not  specifically  Intended 
for  the  Vietnam  crisis,  since  the  first  re- 
cruits would  not  go  in  until  1968  and  the 
last  not  until  1970.  The  captain  at 
Bainbridge  informed  me  that  the  entire 
transfer  would  not  be  effective  until  1974. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  tackle  a 
long-range  program  in  the  middle  of  the 
Vietnam  crisis,  since  such  a  project  would 
divert  both  men  and  material  from  the 
war  effort  and  increase  the  mounting  In- 
flationary pressures  on  our  national 
economy. 

The  President  has  urged  that  all  un- 
necessary appropriations  should  be  cut 
back;  this  is  an  unnecessary  appropria- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
should  relinquish  legislative  oversight 
over  the  Navy  decisions.  We  should  not 
fund  $14.9  million  for  a  project  for  the 
Navy  in  a  location  unspecified  and  then 
let  the  Navy  come  back  later  to  tell  us 
where  they  intend  to  put  it.  This  type 
of  thing  leads  to  very  loose  policy  on  the 
part  of  our  Government. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  been  voting 
money  on  a  deferred  basis  has  resulted  in 
a  situation  in  which  at  the  very  moment 
the  Navy  was  proposing  to  move  this 
project  out  of  Bainbridge  it  went  ahead 
and  broke  ground  for  a  $1^4  million 
WAVE  barrack  and  $2  million  worth  of 
Wherry  housing. 

This  type  of  thing  could  not  happen  if 
the  Congress  insisted  on  maintaining  a 
tight  rein  on  its  expenditures. 

So  I  ask  the  Members  to  support  tliis 
amendment  to  drop  from  this  year's  ap- 
propriation $14.9  million  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  go  into  it  further;  imtil 
the  Navy  and  the  Defense  Department 
have  had  a  chance  to  take  another  look 
at  this  whole  question  of  a  third  recruit 
training  camp.  I  beUeve  if  they  are  given 
this  chance  they  will,  in  the  end,  cliange 
their  minds  again,  because  they  have 
changed  their  minds  before. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
oppositlmi  to  the  amendment. 
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(By  unanlmoiu  consent,  Mr.  Sikxs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
shoald  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlemam  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pat- 
ten!, who  is  an  able  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. He  has  performed  in  an 
outstanding  manner  and  given  excellent 
service  throughout  the  difficult  and  long 
period  of  hearings  and  consideration  on 
the  bill.  I  am  very  appreciative  of  his 
fine  work  and  I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  our  business  to  be 
telling  the  Defense  Department  where  to 
locate  facilities.  I  sat  in  on  all  of  the 
hearings  about  Bainbridge,  which  took 
many  hours.  Geographically,  since  our 
area  up  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
contributes  more  men  than  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  proportionately  to 
boot  training,  I  was  very  Interested  in 
these  hearings.  Bainbridge  is  only  a 
2-hour  automobile  drive  from  New  York 
City  for  my  family.  But  despite  tiat  I 
am  convinced  all  of  the  evidence  shows 
the  Navy  must  have  a  boot  training  sta- 
tion on  the  east  coast,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  a  great  mistake  to  eliminate  this 
money  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, also,  for  the  very  fine  work  done  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vtary- 
land  [Mr.  Long]  as  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  He  has  been  faithlul  in 
hla  attendance,  has  been  a  hard  working 
member  and  contributed  significantly. 
I  recognize  and  appreciate  tiiis  contribu- 
tion and  I  admire  and  commend  him  for 
the  zeal  that  he  shows  for  his  own  State. 
Regretfully  I  must  accept  the  fact — and 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  question 
of  thi»— that  my  good  friend  wants  this 
Item  stricken  from  the  bill  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Now,  we  cannot  have  everything  we 
want.  As  my  friend,  Mr.  Pattkn,  just 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
CcHigress  to  try  to  tell  the  Department 
of  Defense  where  military  bases  must  go. 
It  would  quickly  produce  an  intolerable 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  might  take 
Just  a  moment  and  point  out  that  Mary- 
land is  doing  very  well  in  this  bill.  There 
is  $17,148,000  of  new  construction  in  the 
bill  for  Maryland.  It  is  second  only  to 
the  State  of  California  in  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  carried  for  new  military 
construction. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  that 
In  this  budget  and  in  the  presentation  by 
the  Navy  the  request  was  made  for  $14.9 
million  for  the  Initial  increment  of  con- 
struction for  a  third  recruit  training 
center  at  Orlando.  The  authorizing  leg- 
islation ajjproved  the  funds  requested  but 
did  not  spell  out  the  location.  They  rec- 
ommended in  the  authorization  that  a 
site  be  selected  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
has  indicated  that  Orlando  is  its  choice. 
This  subcommittee  approves  the  funds 
requested,  but  rather  than  leave  it  up  to 
the  Navy  to  pick  the  site  of  the  recruit 
training  center  without  any  restrictions 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  it  requires  in  thl« 


bill  thsit  notification  of  the  site  so  se- 
lected be  made  to  the  Congress  before 
any  award  is  made  on  contracts.  We  do 
not  feel  that  Congress  should  surrender 
all  of  its  prerogatives. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  This  re- 
quest for  a  third  Naval  Recruit  Training 
Center  is  made  only  because  It  is  badly 
needed.  The  conditions  in  the  two  exist- 
ing Naval  Recruit  Training  Centers  at 
Great  Lakes  and  at  San  Diego  are  badly 
overcrowded  and  have  been  for  a  long 
time.  The  South  Vietnamese  buildup 
has  accentuated  that  overcrowding. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  regulations 
require  72  square  feet  but,  actually 
by  reason  of  overcrowding  there  are  only 
35  to  40  square  feet  per  man.  That  is 
about  6  feet  square.  That  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  grave.  That  is  where  you 
are  asking  these  boys  to  live  when  they 
are  first  sent  to  a  military  camp.  They 
are  stacked  like  cordwood  while  they 
learn  discipline,  learn  military  custom, 
while  they  train,  and  while  they  leam  to 
perform  the  responsibilities  that  go  with 
mlUtary  service.  It  Is  not  a  happy  or  a 
wholesome  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  overcrowding  has 
produced  s(xne  serious  medical  problems, 
especially  In  the  nature  of  respiratory 
diseases  and  meningitis.  Twdve  re- 
cruits—get this — 12  recnilts  have  died 
in  the  recent  past  at  these  bases  and  It  is 
considered  that  overcrowding  con- 
tributed to  the  causes  of  these  deaths. 

In  1963  it  was  necessary  to  st<«>  the 
input  of  recruits  to  San  Diego  for  a 
period  of  5  weeks  following  an  outbreak 
of  meningitis.  If  another  outbreak 
should  occur,  then  we  would  have  to  close 
down  a  recruit  training  center.  Where 
would  you  put  the  men?  The  training 
program  simply  would  have  to  stop.  It 
could  have  a  serious  efTect  upon  the  re- 
cruit training  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  it  on  my 
conscience  and  I  do  not  think  the  Mem- 
bers want  it  on  their  consciences  If  boys 
die  from  conditions  resulting  from  our 
failure  to  provide  them  a  proper  place  In 
which  to  train. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  originally  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  had  scheduled  the 
center  to  be  located  at  Bainbridge,  as  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Long]  pointed  out.  A  similar  ac- 
tivity was  conducted  there  In  World  War 
n.  But  since  that  decision,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  decided  to  vacate 
its  base  at  Orlando.  When  the  first  sur- 
veys were  made,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  had  planned  to  retain  a  part 
of  the  Orlando  base  but  subsequent  to  the 
Navy's  decision  to  go  to  Bainbridge  with 
this  base,  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  announced  that  it  was  vacating  the 
entire  Orlando  base.  This  contributed 
to  the  Navy's  decision  on  Orlando. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Orlando  la  a  very  good 
base.  It  is  an  air  base.  And,  the  Air 
Force  has,  historically,  built  first-class 
installations,  and  I  am  glad  they  have 
done  so.  This  base  is  located  in  the  State 
of  Florida.  It  is  not  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  Is  located 
In  a  R^ublican  district,  and  that  bothers 
me  some. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  of  the 
Departmoit  of  the  Navy  to  go  to  Orlando 


Is  based  upon  several  factors.  One  of 
these  factors  is  the  siiitablllty  of  cUmate. 
The  recruit  has  to  spend  about  60  per- 
cent of  his  time  outdoors  and,  certainly, 
Orlando  presents  a  very  fine  outdoor 
climate. 

At  Orlando  there  are  better  community 
and  on-base  personn^  support  facilities. 
This  Is  very  Important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  Bainbridge  we  would 
have  to  construct  nearly  everything  in 
the  way  of  community  and  on-base  fa- 
cilities from  scratch  and  that  would  cost 
millions  of  dollars.  These  facilities  are 
available  at  Orlando,  either  on  the  base 
or  In  the  community.  We  will  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  there,  and  these  amounts 
are  not  carried  In  the  cost  of  base  con- 
struction. There  are  other  environ- 
mental conditions  which  are  advanta- 
geous to  recruit  training  and  support  fa- 
cilities at  Orlando  and  which  are  said  by 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  be  avail- 
able there  but  which  are  not  available  at 
Bainbridge.  The  ability  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  existing  assets  which  have 
been  superbly  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  are  to  be  consid- 
ered In  the  situation  at  Orlando. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  let  us  get 
Into  oo6t.  That  la  a  very  Important 
matter.  It  Is  No.  1.  All  right,  cost  con- 
sideration, according  to  qualified  Navy 
eo6t  estimates  show  at  Oriando  a  total 
cost  of  $81  million  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  $86  million  at  Bainbridge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  assiuie  that 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  knows  what 
it  Is  talking  about.  Their  construction 
I>eopde  are  among  the  best  in  the  world. 
They  cannot  afford  to  furnish  haphazard 
figures  on  costs.  They  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  them.  The  Navy  says  it 
will  cost  $5  million  more  to  build  an 
adequate  facility  at  Bainbridge  than  it 
would  cost  eX  Orlando. 

In  addition  to  that,  housing  Is  avail- 
able. We  have  discussed  housing  all 
afternoon — chousing  for  the  families  of 
service  personnel  and  the  personnel  who 
will  provide  support  and  training  serv- 
ices for  this  base. 

There  is  a  deficit  In  family  housing  at 
Bainbridge  of  750  units.  We  cannot  get 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  build  the 
8,500  units  we  authorized  and  fvmded 
last  year.  How  are  you  going  to  get  these 
additional  750  imits?  Well,  they  are 
already  available  at  Orlando.  We  will 
not  have  to  build  houses.  We  have  cer- 
tification from  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel and  to  the  committee  that  there 
is  more  than  enough  housing  available. 
Now,  there  are  some  good  facilities  at 
Bainbridge,  and  the  Department  has  in- 
dicated to  us  that  it  has  every  desire  to 
continue  to  use  the  facilities  that  are 
good  and  usable. 

We  have  a  list  here  of  activities  com- 
prising 840  people  who  would  be  con- 
tinued at  Bainbridge  in  any  event. 

I  am  reliably  informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  Bainbridge  also  Is  bslng 
looked  at  in  connection  with  other  pos- 
sible uses  as  they  may  devek^. 

There  is  no  disposition  Just  to  aban- 
don Bainbridge  because  this  naval  re- 
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done  better  in 


emit  training  can  be 
Orlando. 

Let  me  make  this  fina(l  statement.  All 
of  the  studies  have  shown  clearly  and 
unmistakably  that  it  will  be  cheaper, 
better,  more  efficient,  more  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  recruits  themselves,  more  in 
the  Interest  of  the  ta:tpayers,  to  con- 
struct this  facility  at  0]jlCindo. 

The  Navy  has  completed  its  master 
planning.  That  is  no^  true  of  Bain- 
bridge. We  would  lose  B  year  while  the 
Navy  completed  mastfer  planning  at 
Bainbridge.  At  Orlando  they  are  ready 
to  proceed  with  construction  in  an  or- 
derly way.  T| 

There  is  every  reason  that  this  com- 
mittee should  approve  ihe  funds  which 
are  needed  at  this  tinle  to  stop  over- 
crowding, and  to  provide  needed  train- 
ing facilities,  and  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  disease  and  death  in  the  present  re- 
cruit training  facilities.  I 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  i  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  t<j»  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  w<)Uld  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chair^ian  this  ques- 
tion: If  that  is  true,  if  pvery  single  one 
of  the  studies  Indicated  Uie  advocacy  of 
moving  these  facilities  out  of  the  Bain- 
bridge plant,  why  did  tliey  build  a  $1.25 
million  new  WAVES  baaracks  at  Bain- 
bridge which  will  never  jbe  occupied? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  just  Stated  that  the 
activities  which  will  be  retained  at  Bain- 
bridge will  include  840  personnel.  The 
present  barracks  will  not  accommodate 
personnel  in  that  nimiUor. 

The  services  do  hope  to  use  the  facili- 
ties that  are  there  which  are  good,  first- 
class  facillUes.  That  includes  the  hous- 
ing that  is  available,  it  will  be  used 
either  for  the  activities  of  Bainbridge 
itself,  or  for  nearby  installations,  such 
as  Edgewood  Arsenal,  ^rhich  is  only  8 
miles  away.  These  would  require  all  of 
the  housing  available,  i  would  certain- 
ly support  efforts  to  see  that  whatever 
facilities  are  available  |  at  Bainbridge 
would  be  utilized  to  thei  fullest  possible 
extent.  | 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man indicated  when  hd  was  asked  at 
other  times  that  there  }tould  be  other 
facilities  that  would  be  Moved  to  Bain- 
bridge, but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
him  to  say  exactly  whatjthese  are. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Because  it  Is  not  within 
my  power  to  make  these  decisions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  What  does 
the  Navy  plan  to  put  ati  Bainbridge  to 
take  the  place  of  these  fapillties  that  are 
being  moved  away  to  Orlando? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  have  nit  responded  to 
that  because  It  is  not  my  decision  to  say 
what  will  be  placed  at  BMnbridge.  But 
I  can  tell  you  this:  I  haVe  a  statement 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  of 
this  morning,  that  840  (personnel  will 
continue  to  be  located  thejre,  plus  a  small 
coordinating  staff;  that  study  options 
are  in  progress  relative  to  the  continued 
use  of  Bainbridge  for  other  activities  In- 
cluding the  feasibiUty  off  locating  the 
oeiense  Language  Institute  there,  if  it 
IS  not  allowed  to  go  to  Texas.    It  Is  also 


stated  that  Bainbridge  will  be  considered 
as  a  possible  location  for  a  niunber  of 
defense  activities  currently  housed  in  the 
Washington  area.  This  will  be  a  part  of 
current  studies  to  reduce  overcrowding 
in  the  Washington  area.  The  activities 
which  will  be  considered,  and  which  can- 
not be  named  at  this  point  for  obvious 
reasons,  range  anywhere  from  600  to 
4,000  personnel  each. 

These  and  other  options  cannot  be 
identified  until  after  the  basic  budget 
decisions  are  made. 

I  can  state  that  under  the  prodding 
of  this  committee  the  Department  is 
seeking  to  utilize  all  of  the  facilities  that 
are  available  and  usable,  wherever 
available. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  meningitis.  I  do  not 
believe  that  so  many  millions  of  dollars 
should  be  projected  on  the  basis  of  so 
few  cases  of  the  disease  since  this  project 
started  In  San  Diego. 

I  talked  with  Public  Health  people 
about  meningitis.  They  Informed  me 
that  the  causes  of  meningitis  are  ex- 
tremely obscure  and  it  is  difficult  to  pin 
them  down.  We  had  an  outbreak  at  the 
Great  Lakes  and  we  did  not  move  the 
projects  to  Bainbridge.  Right  now  we 
can  reactivate  this  Navy  Training  Cen- 
ter. Let  us  build  It  now  and  get  going. 
Instead  of  building  a  $100  million  base 
1.000  miles  away  which  will  take  2  to  5 
years  to  activate. 

Second,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
decision  on  Orlando  was  made  and  known 
about  at  the  time  that  they  made  the 
decision  not  to  go  to  Bainbridge,  because 
Bainbridge  was  not  a  satisfactory  place. 
They  knew  Bainbridge  was  going  to  be 
closed.  We  have  documentary  evidence. 
I  read  it  here  during  the  debate. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  that,  so  far 
as  the  cost  figures  are  concerned,  we 
have  $30  million  worth  of  cost  involved 
here  and  $17  million  of  It  the  Navy  really 
did  not  refute  in  our  hearings  on  the 
military  construction  program.  They 
offered  a  weak  defense  on  the  $30  million 
discrepancy  which  we  pointed  out. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Plorida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
realize  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  that 
any  work  on  this  project  would  be  de- 
layed a  year?  Instead  of  bringing  the 
project  to  Bainbridge,  you  would  be  post- 
poning it  a  year,  after  which  it  would 
take  another  year  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, which  are  already  available  for 
the  Orlando  project.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  want  to  deny  the  boys  in 
the  present  recruit  training  centers  the 
opportunity  to  live  somewhere  other  than 
in  6  by  6  spaces.  He  would  not  want  to 
deny  them  the  right  to  have  these  pro- 
posed quarters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  is  needed  for  the  menin- 
gitis problem.    I  do  not  think  It  is  needed 


for  the  Vietnam  war.  I  think  this  Is  a 
long-range  project,  and  I  think  the  Navy 
has  Indicated  its  lack  of  decisiveness.  Its 
lack  of  real  desire  to  go  to  Orlando.  I 
think  we  need  a  year  to  decide  where  to 
put  it.  That  Is  not  a  long  time  to  decide 
where  to  spend  $100  million  which  could 
be  spent  for  the  wrong  establishment  In 
the  wrong  place.  We  are  spending  a 
great  many  mlUions — hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars — in  Vietnam  and  on  other 
projects.  Let  us  take  a  little  longer  be- 
fore we  make  this  expenditure. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  As  I 
said  earlier  in  responding  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  First  District  of  Maryland 
[Mr.  Morton],  that  he  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  LoMCl,  have 
done  a  signal  service  In  bringing  these 
points  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  be- 
cause they  involve  issues  that  are  of  im- 
portance to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
suid  at  the  point  when  he  spoke  pre- 
viously. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sjkes],  has  said, 
the  real  issue  before  the  House  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Navy  Is  going  to  be 
permitted  to  build  a  third  boot  training 
camp,  which  they  have  said  they  needed 
desperately,  for  if  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  succeeds,  the 
issue  will  be  dead,  at  least  for  this  year. 
But  I  think  we  also  ought  to  recognize 
that  there  Is  another  issue,  and  I  call  It 
the  concealed  Issue,  except  I  really  do 
not  think  it  has  been  concealed  now,  and 
that  Is  a  last-minute,  desperate  attempt 
to  save  this  boot  training  camp  for  a 
particular  area  of  this  country,  namely 
Maryland. 

That  is  the  issue  we  have  before  us. 
The  history  has  been  ably  stated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I 
think  it  is  worth  going  over  because  It 
really  brings  the  Issue  before  us.  It  so 
happened  there  was  a  third  training 
camp  In  Bainbridge,  Md.,  in  World  War 
n.  It  also  Is  true  the  Navy  2  or  3  years 
ago,  when  it  considered  opening  another 
training  camp,  did  make  noises  that  they 
would  consider  Maryland.  It  is  also 
true  the  Maryland  delegation  felt  It  was 
going  there,  and  now  they  are  embar- 
rassed. That  Is  really  the  main  issue 
before  us. 

I  might  say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  location  of 
the  base  at  Orlando,  Fla.  I  remember 
in  the  debate  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land said  "someone  up  there"  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  decision.  I  do  not 
know  who  that  "someone  up  there"  would 
be,  but  I  cannot  imagine  him  being  on 
the  side  of  the  particular  congressional 
district  in  Florida  Involved.  I  cannot 
believe  there  are  politics  Involved,  but 
the  Navy  is  trying  to  come  up  with  a 
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locatton  ther  ttalnk  Is  best  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  boot  camp. 

But  after  they  had  tentatively  decided, 
but  never  made  a  top  level  decision,  on 
Bainbrldge,  Md.,  the  baae  cloeures  came 
along  In  19S4,  which  Incidentally  affected 
a  lot  of  Members  In  this  House.  Many 
of  us  lost  a  lot  of  Installations  we  did 
not  want  to  lose,  bat  I  do  not  remember 
a  lot  of  flurry  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
to  try  to  save  a  particular  project  for  a 
particular  congressional  area.  In  any 
event  bases  did  open  up.  The  base  at 
Orlando  became  available,  and  the  Navy 
looked  at  It,  and  decided  upon  It,  for 
the  location  of  the  new  boot  camp. 

llM  merits  are  on  our  side.  As  the 
chairman  pointed  out,  costs  are  less  In 
Orlando  to  construct  this  boot  camp  In 
Fl(Hlda  than  In  Maryland.  There  is 
more  family  housing  In  our  area.  A 
survey  has  been  made  meticulously  on 
this.  Community  support  facilities  have 
been  found  to  be  superior  In  Florldiv  over 
Maryland.  Our  trsinsportatlon  facilities 
are  excellent.  Our  climate  is  good,  too. 
Florida  Is  an  excellmt  place  to  live  and 
to  train  men. 

This  economy  Issue  Is  as  phony  as  a 
three-dollar  bill.  I  believe  those  of  us 
who  are  Interested  in  economy  ought  to 
know  that.  The  point  here  Is  not  to  take 
out  money  because  this  project  is  not 
needed.  The  point  is  to  take  the  money 
out  so  that  the  project  can  be  killed  for 
a  year  and  then  reexamined  and  pos- 
sibly gotten  back  to  Maryland.  That  Is 
the  economy  Issue.  For  heaven's  sake, 
do  not  fall  for  that,  because  the  economy 
Issxie  as  shown  by  studies,  and  this  thing 
has  been  studied  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  Is  the  study  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Itself  made  on  this,  which 
shows  that  the  merits  are  In  favor  of 
Orlando.  It  is  more  economical  to  build 
this  base  in  Orlando. 

Believe  me,  there  is  not  any  issue  in 
this  bill — and  I  am  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee people  who  have  processed  this 
bill  will  bear  me  out  on  this — that  has 
been  more  thoroughly  studied  and  dis- 
cussed and  redlscussed — and  cussed,  as 
far  as  the  Maryland  people  are  con- 
cerned— than  this  one  Item.  It  was  in 
the  Senate  authorization  subcommittee 
first,  and  it  went  to  the  full  committee. 
It  wmt  back  to  the  subcommittee,  and 
went  back  to  the  full  committee.  It  has 
been  before  our  House  authorization 
committees,  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  It  has  been  in  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Approplratlons  Com- 
mittee, and  also  before  the  full  commit- 
tee. Believe  me,  the  committees  in- 
volved have  thrashed  this  issue  out  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  as  to  whether  it 
ought  to  go  to  Florida  or  be  retained  in 
Maryland. 

The  key  thing  in  this  whole  argument 
is  the  one  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Pattkm],  hit 
upon.  That  is  the  factor  here  of  whether 
we  are  going  to  settle  on  the  House  floor 
every  time  we  have  a  dispute  on  where 
a  military  installation  is  to  be  located, 
and  whether  It  Is  going  to  be  in  one  con- 
gressional district  or  another.  Are  we 
going  to  settle  on  the  House  floor  that 
it  ought  to  be  here  because  one  particu- 
lar Representative,  or  two  or  three  Rep- 
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resentattvca  think  their  area  ought  to 
have  It? 

I  do  not  believe  the  House  should  do 
this.  I  believe  it  has  to  be  done  in  the 
committee,  where  proper  dellbeiation 
can  be  had  and  the  merits  decide  the  is- 
sue rather  than  whose  district  is  or  is  not 
beneflted. 

I  believe,  rather  than  an  issue  between 
Florida  and  Maryland,  the  issue  is  that 
the  House  ought  to  uphold  the  commit- 
tee's decision.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  afSrm 
and  concur  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Long],  to  H.R.  17637. 
the  military  construction  bill. 

The  piuT>ose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
delay  the  appropriation  of  some  $14,900,- 
000  to  Insure  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  future  of  the  Biiinbrldge 
Training  Center  at  Bainbrldge,  Md.  No 
method  for  determining  a  new  location 
is  set  forth  either  In  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation or  in  the  reports  accompanying 
the  House  or  Senate  bills. 

The  Bainbrldge  Training  Center,  al- 
though not  in  my  district,  is  of  speciEd 
Interest  to  my  19th  Ettstrict,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Three  himdred  to  four  hundred 
Pennsylvanlans  from  York  County  are 
employed  at  the  training  center  in 
Maryland.  Removal  of  the  Center 
would  occasion  economic  and  personal 
displacement  for  these  people,  as  well  as 
entail  unnecessary  expense  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  ihat  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Issue  is  the  question  of  whether 
Orlando  has  more  golf  courses  and  swim- 
ming pools  than  there  are  in  Cecil 
County,  Md.  I  am  sure  Orlando  has. 
The  people  there  are  very  affluent  peo- 
ple. 

The  Issue  Is  this:  we  estaUlshed  a  De- 
fense Department  a  few  years  ago,  which 
was  servlcewlde  in  nature  In  its  respon- 
sibility. This  is  an  example  of  very  poor 
management  by  the  Defense  Department. 

Money  was  spent  on  a  study  which  was 
started  in  1964,  which  now  has  gone 
for  nothing  because  an  Air  Force  base 
became  available.  If  this  Air  Force  base 
was  that  close  to  availability,  the  De- 
fense Department  should  have  known  it. 
They  are  full  of  computers  over  there, 
and  systems  analysis. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Cludr- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

&Cr.  MORTON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Maryland. 

ISx.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  Defense 
Department  did  know  about  it  and  ad- 
mitted it  knew  about  it.  I  read  from 
page  834  of  our  hearings. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  fact  Is.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  getting  the  kind  of  man- 
agement from  the  Defense  Department 
we  should  have.  Issues  like  this  should 
not  be  debated  here.  This  should  have 
been  solved.  If  we  are  to  have  proper  In- 
terservlce  management  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

I  believe  that  the  upholding  of  this 
amendment   and   the   passage   of   thia 


amendment  to  the  bill  will  be  in  good 
order.  It  will  sharpen  up  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Defense  Department  as  It 
should  be  sharpened  up. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  take 
the  floor  this  afternoon,  because  I  recog- 
nize the  problem  we  are  faced  with  here 
today. 

I  believe  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  under 
study  by  the  Armed  Servicas  Committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  decision 
was  made  by  those  bodies  that  this  third 
training  center  should  be  authorised. 
Neither  of  those  committees  decided  on 
a  location. 

We  In  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Construction,  after  hear- 
ing this  matter,  decided  that  we  ought 
to  provide  the  funds  to  make  this  facility 
available  to  the  Navy. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  that 
we  have  two  recruit  training  centers,  one 
in  San  Diego  and  one  at  Great  Lakes  in 
IlUnols.  There  was  a  time  when  we  did 
have  a  closing  of  San  Diego,  and  all  re- 
cruits had  to  go  to  one  place. 

We  had  an  imfortunate  situation  in 
the  Army  at  Fort  Ord  some  time  ago, 
with  meningitis  and  other  respiratory 
problems  which  caused  that  base  to  be 
closed  for  a  long  time. 

Tills  Is  a  problem  which  we  who  are 
here  are  going  to  make  a  decision  on  in 
just  a  few  minutes,  as  to  whether  the 
Navy  ought  to  have  a  third  recruit  train- 
ing center. 

If  the  Navy  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  had  decided  it  ought  to  go  to 
Btonbrldge  or  to  Orlando  or  to  anywhere 
else,  that  would  not  make  any  difference, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee,  after 
having  listened  to  the  testimony — and 
we  can  even  have  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  a  third  recruit  training 
center  is  needed — ^I  am  not  going  to  vote 
at  this  time  to  reduce  the  funds  which 
will,  essentially,  remove  the  opportunity 
to  have  this  recruit  training  center.  I 
believe  we  have  put  suflQclent  language  in 
our  report.  It  says.  "You  will  come  back 
and  let  vis  know  what  you  are  going  to 
do  before  you  spend  the  money." 

This  is  about  as  far  as  I  can  see  that  we 
on  our  committee  can  go. 

As  I  say,  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
that  I  oppose  this  amendmmt,  but  I  do 
not  see  any  other  way  to  do. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentlemen  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Mortok], 
have  been  very  diligent  in  their  debate 
and  In  their  interest  in  this  matter.  I 
commend  them  for  it.  I  hope  they  will 
understand  my  positim  in  this  does  not 
In  any  way  reflect  my  feelings  for  these 
two  wonderful  men. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  recognize  the  inconsistency 
of  his  position  now  with  that  which  he 
put  forth  a  UtUe  while  ago?     A  Uttle 


while  ago  he  was  compQalnlng  about  de- 
ferment of  tremendous  numbers  of  proj- 
ects. Basically  he  was  complaining,  was 
he  not,  about  the  lack  of  close  legislative 
iverslght  over  expenditure  of  funds? 

This  is  an  example  of  what  happens 
when  we  do  not  have  close  legislative 
oversight.  We  are  aiithorizing  some- 
thing which  may  not  be  built  soon, 
which  may  not  be  put  m  place  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  sire  appropriating 
money  for  an  unspecified  location. 

Will  we  ever  get  the  Defense  Depait- 
ment  to  spend  money  in  the  year  we  ap- 
propriate it  in  unless  iwe  start  cutting 
down  on  them  and  noli  giving  them  the 
money?  | 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  In  reply  to  the 
gentleman,  let  me  say  I  do  not  think 
there  is  imy  inconsistency  at  all  in  my 
position.  We  are  talking  about  two  en- 
tirely different  mattersi  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  recruit  training  center.  De- 
ferred projects  have  gtenerally  been  in 
the  area  of  troop  hou^ng  and  existing 
installations  that  we  think  should  have 
gone  forward. 

I  feel  they  should  goj  forward  just  as 
I  feel  this  one  should.  Bo  I  do  not  see 
any  inconsistency  at  ali  here.  I  do  not 
feel  that  this  should  b^  deferred  and  I 
do  not  think  the  othet-  should  be  de- 
ferred. I  think  I  am  co  mpletely  consist- 
ent in  my  position. 

Mr.  KARDY.  Mr.  CI  Airman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  ' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.     1 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  Bke  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  position  he  is  tak- 
mg.  As  a  member  of  trie  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  would  like  to  say  we 
did  consider  this  mattei*  In  our  commit- 
tee and  we  felt  that  thei)a  was  a  need  for 
a  third  recruit  training  I  center. 

There  was  no  final  dedislon  made  as  to 
where  it  should  be  located.  It  seemed  to 
us  to  be  the  better  course  of  action  to 
provide  the  authority  fo^  it.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Committee  on!  Appropriations 
saw  fit  to  provide  funds  Jtor  it  so  that  as 
soon  as  a  final  decision  Is  reached  on 
the  location  they  can  pbceed  with  the 
construction  of  it.  [ 

Mr  Chairman,  I  thmk  the  gentleman's 
position  Is  eminently  soiaid  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  REcoiii. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Isjthere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ri«ntleman  from 
'lorlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  thahman,  the 
provision  of  this  blU  rela  4ve  to  the  third 
Navy  training  facility  shbuld  be  allowed 
to  stand.  The  faciUty  is  greaUy  needed, 
^e  only  real  contest  is  an  effort  to  move 
«ie  location  from  Orlando  to  Maryland: 
out  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Maryland  would  kUl  the 
Whole  project  for  at  leaat  a  year.  Fur- 
ther it  would  cost  less  at  Orlando,  and 
would  offer  a  better  year  around  train- 
ing capability  there. 

Much  has  been  said  ^bout  the  Navy 
Changing  Its  mind  on  It.  As  I  read  the 
record,  the  Secretary  of  Hhe  Navy,  who 
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spes&s  for  the  Navy,  has  never  approved 
any  site  but  the  Orlando  site.  The  cita- 
tion of  other  opinions  in  the  Navy  were 
apparently  never  the  final  departmental 
decision  at  any  time. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  now  cease. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc- 
cin^  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MILITABY    CONSTRtJCnON,   AIR    FOBCE 

For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  installations,  and  la- 
cilitles  tat  the  Air  Force  a«  currently  ou- 
tliorlzed  In  military  public  worka  or  miUtary 
construction  Acts,  in  sections  2673  and  2676 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code.  $209,564  000 
to  remain  available  untU  expended. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  express 
my  concern  on  a  couple  of  items  which 
have  been  deleted  from  this  appropria- 
tion bill  with  reference  to  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base  in  Ohio.     While  I 
recognize  the  need  for  economy  at  this 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
in  the  interests  of  winning  that  war  as 
quickly  as  possible— and  in  this  area  I 
must  bow  to  the  specialized  knowledge 
of  the  gentleman  on  both  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on    Armed   Services— stUl   I    am    con- 
cerned that  perhaps  we  may  be  deferring 
some  needs  or  some  projects  now  which 
might  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  our 
ability  to  win  the  next  war.    I  refer 
specifically  to  the  elimination  of  a  bach- 
elor   officers    quarters   construction    at 
Wright-Patterson   Air   Force    Base   for 
$727,000  and  a  laboratory  for  the  study 
of  packaging  equipment  for  the  Air  Force 
in  the  amoimt  of  $525,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  not  so 
much  about  the  bachelor  officers  quar- 
ters, because  I  think  It  is  understandable 
that  we  may  expect  people  on  stateside 
duty  to  suffer  a  little  discomfort  in  the 
Interest  of  shortening  the  discomfort 
which  is  being  experienced  by  the  men 
serving  in  Vietnam;  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  if  I  may. 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  de- 
ferring of  the  Air  Force  Packaging  and 
Evaluation  Agency  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  comment  upon  the  item 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
referred. 

The  engineering  test  facility,  which  is 
a  packaging  and  research  program,  is 
in  the  process  of  being  transferred  from 
Brookley  Air  Force  Base  in  Alabama  to 
Wright-Patterson  Air  I\)rce  Base. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  found 
in  its  investigations  that  Instead  of  con- 
ducting a  study  as  to  the  ability  to  uti- 
lize existing  faculties  at  other  bases  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  the  study  was 
limited  only  to  existing  facilities  at  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command  depots. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
before  we  build  another  facility,  what- 
ever the  cost  may  be — and  the  cost  of 
this  was  estimated  to  be  $525,000— we 
should  try  to  utilize  the  other  military 
facilities  and  buildings  which  have  been 
used  or  are  adaptable  for  this  purpose. 

I  can  imderstand  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern, because  the  gentleman  is  inter- 
ested in  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base.  That  is  a  very  fine  base  but  we 
feel  a  responsibility  to  try  to  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  something  fed  into  this  pro- 
gram when  existing  faculties  can  be  used 
just  as  well  and  thereby  save  the  tax- 
payers of  America  up  to  $525,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bachelor  officers' 
quarters  is  one  of  the  nonbudgeted  items 
which  was  added  to  the  bUl  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  design  on  this  facUity  Is  less  than 
10  percent  complete. 

One  thing  that  stuck  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  Is  that 
there  has  been  a  relatively  small  Increase 
in  total  officer  strength  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base,  and  100  bachelor 
officers  quarters  spaces  were  deferred  by 
the  Secretary  a  year  ago. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secre- 
tary is  not  going  to  pick  up  and  build 
this  item  which  was  not  budgeted  and 
when  he  deferred  a  slmUar  one  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  Jr.]  concerning  the  bachelor 
officers  quarters.  But  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee took  the  only  course  open  to  it. 
It  has,  however,  recommended  that  plan- 
ning for  the  bachelor  officers  quarters 
proceed. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments  and  I  feel  sure  the  need  for 
the  bachelor  officers  quarters  wUl  con- 
tinue to  exist  and  it  wUl  be  necessaiy 
that  this  project  be  given  considera- 
tion in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  whether 
or  not  the  deferment  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  $525,000  for  the  packaging  facu- 
lty is,  in  fact,  as  the  gentleman  stated, 
or  whether  or  not  it  may  be  in  order  to 
give  someone  who  has  a  more  parochial 
interest  an  opportunity  to  make  his  pitch 
next  year  to  get  this  facUity  located 
elsewhere. 

The  need  for  prompt  construction  of 
the  AFPEA  is  clearly  set  out  on  pages 
161,  1€2,  and  163  of  part  1  of  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ccmmlt- 
tee  on  Appropriations  on  military  con- 
struction appropriations  for  1967.  The 
Air  Force  makes  clear  that  the  concern 
about  duplication  with  the  packaging  re- 
search being  done  by  other  branches  of 
the  military  services  is  not  weU-founded. 
It  also  makes  an  excellent  case  for  the 
need  for  construction  of  a  new  facUity 
rather  than  the  expensive  remodeling  of 
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an  Inadequate  facility  which  might  then 
still  be  inadequate. 

But  I  should  like  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  reasons  spelled  out  by 
the  Air  Force  for  locating  the  facility  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  sec- 
tion 7(d),  on  page  163,  as  follows: 

(d)  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  was 
■elected  as  the  site  for  construction  of  the 
new  facility  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  It  would  place  the  activity  close  to 
Headquarters  AFLC,  which  Is  responsible  for 
Its  management  and  operational  control. 

(2)  It  would  provide  for  timely  confer- 
ences and  Joint  analysis  on  Important  and 
critical  subjects. 

(3)  The  Aeronautical  Systems  Division, 
which  Is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  the  serv- 
ices of  AFPEA.  Is  located  at  Wright -Patterson 
APB. 

(4)  The  proximity  of  Wright-Patterson 
AFB  to  other  Qovemment  agencies,  Industry 
and  educational  Institutions  which  will 
provide  an  excellent  source  for  recruitment 
of   qualified   personnel. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  delay  in 
AFPEA  location  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  may  imnecessarlly  delay 
progress  in  packaging  methods  of  value 
to  not  only  the  Air  Force  and  other  mili- 
tary services,  but  to  our  space  program 
and  domestic  air  transport  and  other 
modes  of  transportation.  I  trtist  no  pa- 
rochial interests  are  responsible  for  such 
delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  111.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  ( 1 )  acquire  land, 
(3)  provide  for  site  preparation,  or  (3)  InataU 
utilities  for  any  family  housing,  except  hous- 
ing for  which  funds  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  annual  military  construction  appro- 
priation acts. 

AMZNDMENT   OITEaEO   BT    MR.   CEOERBERC 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  li<r.  Ceserberc:  On 
page  8.  begrlnning  on  line  8,  Insert  a  new 
paragraph  to  read : 

"Sec.  112.  Appropriations  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  (300,000.000  through  the  apportionment 
process  as  prescribed  by  law  (31  U.S.C.  665)." 

And  change  section  112  to  section  113. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CeoerbergI  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  amendment  I  referred  to 
when  we  were  in  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear,  is  not 
to  touch  in  any  way  any  project  in  this 
bill.  It  is  designed  to  require  the  De- 
fense Department  to  use  at  least  $300 
million  of  the  frozen  funds  for  deferred 
projects  in  the  1966  bill. 

Referring  again  to  our  report,  you  will 
see  on  page  2,  that  Defense  will  have 
for  obligation  after  this  legislation 
passes  for  nscal  1967,  $2,215,341,419. 
For  the  Reserve  components  they  will 
have  $81,104,011. 

Now  available  for  expenditure  in  fis- 
cal 1967  after  this  appropriation  is 
passed  wiU  be  $3,076,271,330.  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  defense  agencies 


and  for  the  reserve  components  $95,- 
917,254. 

I  feel  and  others  feel  that  this  is  just 
more  money  than  we  should  have  avail- 
able to  the  Defense  Department. 

Most  of  it.  $600  million,  is  frozen. 

Therefore  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment is  simply  to  require  that  they  use 
$300  million.  We  reduce  the  amount 
in  this  bill  $300  million  so  that  they  can 
use  it  from  their  frozen  money. 

Now  they  have  said,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  argued,  that  they  have  agreed  in  fis- 
cal 1967  that  they  are  going  to  use  this 
money  that  was  frozen  in  1966.  Well,  we 
are  already  practically  through  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  1967,  and  this  has  not 
taken  place. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  supplemental 
early  in  January  on  military  construc- 
tion. If  we  can  add  some  of  these  de- 
ferred projects,  as  long  as  they  need  to 
be  constructed,  along  with  these,  I  think 
we  will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  our 
fighting  men  in  our  armed  services. 

That  is  what  this  is  designed  to  do. 

I  do  not  want  to  mislead  anylMdy  here. 
This  is  not  going  to  cut  the  expenditure 
budget  a  dime — well,  it  might  at  that 
If  they  break  loose  some  of  these  deferred 
projects  while  the  cost  of  construction 
stays  where  it  is.  The  longer  they  defer 
them  the  higher  the  cost  of  construction 
goes.  It  has  gone  from  5  to  8  percent 
already  since  the  1966  appropriation, 
and  that  is  over  $30  milUon  to  do  the 
same  Job  that  we  could  have  done  last 
year. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  good  budget- 
hig  or  good  management.  Therefore.  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  in  good 
faith  for  the  simple  purpose  of  Jarring 
loose  some  of  these  deferred  fimds.  and 
make  them  use  it,  rather  than  letting 
them  have  it  lay  aroimd  over  in  the 
OfiSce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  military  construction 
program  and  of  our  fighting  men 
throughout  the  world.  I  know  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  is  anxious  to 
have  these  deferred  projects  go  ahead. 
I  realize  there  are  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  method  to  do  it.  This 
is  the  method  that  we  think  will  do  the 
Job. 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
most  amazing  amendment  that  I  think 
has  been  offered  on  the  floor  this  year. 
This  amendment,  regardless  of  what  may 
be  said  about  it  and  for  it.  proposes  a 
30-percent  reduction  in  the  smallest 
military  construction  program  we  have 
had  in  years,  and  every  one  of  these  proj- 
ects selected  on  the  l>asis  of  its  essen- 
tiality for  defense  effort. 

The  bill  has  already  been  cut  by  10 
percent,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  that 
is  enough.  In  fact,  it  may  l>e  too  much. 
But  now  to  take  another  30  percent  Just 
does  not  stand  to  reason. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  think  back  for 
a  few  moments.  By  contrast  to  this 
proposal,  which  would  end  in  about  a 
30-percent  cut  in  military  construction. 


including  places  for  people  in  uniform  to 
Uve  and  work  while  they  get  ready  to 
fight  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  this  country 
and  for  the  free  world,  a  while  back  we 
approved  a  budget  for  NASA,  a  $5  billion 
budget,  and  do  you  know  how  much  ve 
cut  it?  Sixty-two  million  dollars,  a  little 
more  than  1  percent. 

Now,  space  exploration  is  important, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  important  as 
winning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  as  important  as  maintaining 
the  defense  of  this  country.  You  cut  the 
NASA  budget,  the  space  budget,  by  1 
percent,  and  it  is  proposed  that  we  cut 
this  one  by  40  percent. 

Oh.  surely,  my  friends  cannot  he  seri- 
ous with  an  amendment  like  this. 

The  gentleman  lias  discussed  at  length 
the  amount  of  funds  available  from  prior 
year  appropriations.  This  does  not  have 
a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  cur- 
rent barebones  program.  All  of  the 
money  previously  appropriated  is  ear- 
marked money. 

It  can  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
spelled  out  in  the  bills  which  were  then 
passed,  unless  permission  for  reprogram- 
ing  is  given  by  Congress.  This  is  no- 
year  money.  I  know  that.  But  it  takes 
time  to  complete  planning  for  the  con- 
struction of  individual  projects. 

Do  you  know  that  of  this  $1  billion— 
the  smallest  military  construction  pro- 
gram we  have  had  in  years — $511  million 
is  for  operation  and  maintenance  and 
for  required  debt  payments?  It  is  act 
for  building  new  facilities,  not  for  build- 
ing airports,  nmways.  housing,  barracks, 
training  facilities.  It  is  for  operation 
and  maintenance  that  has  got  to  be  paid 
whether  or  not  anything  can  be  built. 
These  are  required  obligations.  They 
cannot  be  deferred. 

There  is  only  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
this  bill  for  new  construction,  and  if  you 
take  out  $300  million,  as  this  amend- 
ment proposes,  you  have  left  $200  mil- 
lion, almost  nothing.  One  could  say 
that  we  might  Just  as  well  forget  tlie 
year's  work  and  tell  the  people  in  uni- 
form that  we  have  no  real  interest  in 
providing  the  facilities  they  need. 

I  know  my  friend  does  not  intend  that 
interpretation.  I  know  exactly  what  he 
is  doing.  He  has  participated  in  all  tlie 
discussions  on  this  biU.  He  is  a  veiy 
valued  and  able  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  amendment  woxild  mean  that 
after  we  have  spent  all  year  marching 
up  the  hill  and  developing  the  best  mili- 
tary construction  program  we  could 
under  the  limited  funds  available,  we 
would  now  turn  "around  and  march  right 
back  down,  in  effect  destroying  our  ef- 
forts for  the  year.  It  is  Just  as  simple 
as  that. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Let  me  make  one  further 
comment  and  then  I  will  yield.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  a  letter  from  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance  dated  Sep- 
tember 13,  1966.  It  is  a  long  letter,  and 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  read  all  of  it.  In 
it  he  spells  out  again  the  essentiality  of 
all  the  deferred  projects. 
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He  says  they  plan  t^'  build  them  as 
soon  as  they  can.  Hfl  spells  out  the 
essentiality  of  all  the  pitojects  contained 
in  the  bill,  and  finally  helsays: 

May  I  urge  your  support  In  overriding  any 
move  to  reduce  fiscal  1967  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  becaiiae  of  fiscal  l&flfl 
deferrals.  j 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  itfaat  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  i^kesI  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  T  i 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    CEDERBERG.    jykr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  r 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yieldjito  my  friend 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cei>«rberg]. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
certainly  there  is  no  diff^ence  In  intent 
t)etween  the  committee  |  and  myself.  I 
feel  this  Is  a  barebones  military  con- 
struction program.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  believe  it  does  enough,  but,  as 
the  gentleman  was  talking  alwut  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  hill,  we  walked  up 
the  hill  with  the  1966  appropriation, 
and  then  the  Defense  Department  froze 
it.  We  went  up  the  hill  and  down  the 
liill,  and  here  we  are  agdih. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  Isltaie  best  I  know 
how  to  free  the  miUtaiw  construction 
funds,  which  are  now  frosjon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman knows  any  other  ]way,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  try  it.  |  find  nothing 
earmarked  in  the  bill,  feie  bill  states 
for  example,  "available  intil  expended! 
$146  million."  All  of  oi^r  bills  say  the 
same  thing.  I  say  they  ^ave  money  in 
the  Defense  Department  which  we  ought 
to  Jar  loose  and  unfreeze  for  these 
projects.  I 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  want  itj  done.  too.  If 
anyone  can  tell  me  how  4t  can  be  done 
I  would  appreciate  it.  %  will  Join  In 
mandatory  language,  if  iit  can  make  It 
stick.  I  want  it  done.  \l  want  every 
project  buUt  that  we  I  have  funded 
previously,  that  has  been  deferred  and 
that  Is  needed.  I  want  Iflie  projects  in 
this  bill  constructed.  I  feel,  however, 
that  if  we  adopt  this  amehdment  we  are 
simply  destroying  this  b^l  in  a  futile 
gesture,  which  will  have  nd  effect  in  forc- 
ing the  Defense  Department  to  do  some- 
thing It  does  not  want  Ui  do. 

I  appreciate  the  contributions  of  my 
fnend  from  Michigan.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  the  House.  Certainly 
he  has  rendered  yeoman  service  year 
after  year  in  this  program.  I  cannot  un- 
oerstantt  how  he  would  be  found  offering 
an  amendment  that  in  reality  could  de- 
stroy the  year's  work  and  jeopardize  our 
chances  to  have  even  this  barebones 
program  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Wfll  the  gentle- 
nian  yield  further?  | 

Mr.  SIKES.    Yes.  of  coArse.  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman.  T 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  TiM  amendment 
Should  pass.  I  am  not  siitterlng  under 
too  many  iUuslons,  but  ffljey  will  find 
inis  money  and  unfreeze  It  very  quickly 
m  the  Defense  Department.  This  is  the 
quickest  way  I  know  to  get  this  money 
unfrozen.    They  are  going  to  build  these 


projects.  They  have  plenty  of  money  to 
do  It.  I  am  tired  of  having  a  mockery 
made  of  the  appropriation  process,  of 
appropriating  in  1966,  and  having  them 
freeze  money,  and  then  having  them 
come  back  here. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  too.  But  this  is  not 
the  way  to  accomplish  that.  All  of  these 
funds  and  projects  to  me  represent  a 
hard  core  part  of  the  1967  deiense  pro- 
gram. The  President's  budget  has 
scheduled  these  for  obligation.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  time  and  again 
reconfirmed  to  the  committee  the  mili- 
tary necessity  for  aU  of  these  projects. 
These  projects  have  valid  military  re- 
quirements. They  must  be  built.  The 
only  people  we  will  hurt,  if  we  take  the 
money  away  from  them,  are  those  who 
are  in  uniform,  the  military  personnel 
and  their  families. 

I  am  sure  my  good  friend  will  agree 
with  me  that  construction  has  already 
been  delayed  longer  than  it  should  have 
been.  We  should  not  withhold  construc- 
tion further,  particularly  during  a  time 
w  hen  a  war  is  going  on. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  agree  these  proj- 
ects are  vaUd.  but  they  are  so  valid  that 
the  Defense  Department  will  not  be 
building  them.  They  just  want  the 
money  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  trust  my  good  friend 
will  join  with  me  In  trying  to  find  a 
better  way  than  what  he  says  his 
amendment  will  accomplish.  It  wiU  not 
do  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Ullman.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17637)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  purposes 
had  dh-ected  him  to  report  the  biU  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  hill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OITXRED  BY  MR.  MORTON 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentieman 
opposed  to  the  Mil? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Morton  moves  to  rewHiunlt  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  in- 
structions to  that  committee  to  report  It  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendment: 
On  page  8,  beginning  on  line  8,  insert  a  new 
paragraph  to  read : 

"Sec.  112.  Appropriations  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  reduced  in  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  $300,000,000  through  the  apportionment 
process  as  prescribed  by  law  (31  U.S.C.  665)." 

And  change  section  112  to  section  113. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  reconunit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  346,  nays  3,  not  voting  83, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  284) 
YEAS— 346 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
George  W. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Asbbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Bandstra 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brooks 
BroomSeld 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne.  P». 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CahiU 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbelf 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Claw8on,Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 


OoUler 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

E>awEon 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dimcan,  Tenn 

Dwyer 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Farnum 

PasceU 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  H 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oathings 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
OUllgan 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Crabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  P«. 
Greigg 
Grtder 
Grifflths 
Gross 


G rover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfield 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 
•  Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 
-  Karsten 

Kastenmetar 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Dtah 

Klrwsn 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Longen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 
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McDowell 

Pickle 

Smith,  Calif. 

McBwcn 

Pike 

Smith.  Iowa 

McPaU 

Plmle 

Smith,  NY. 

McOratb 

Poage 

Smith,  Va. 

McVlcker 

Pofl 

Springer 

Macdonald 

Pool 

Stafford 

MacOregor 

Powell 

Staggers 

Macben 

Price 

Stalbaum 

Mackay 

Puclnskl 

Stanton 

Maekle 

Purcell 

Steed 

Mahon 

QulUen 

Stubblefleld 

MaUliard 

Race 

Sullivan 

Marsh 

Randall 

Sweeney 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Redlln 

Talcott 

Mathlas 

Reld,  ni. 

Taylor 

Matsunaga 

Reld.  N.T. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Matthews 

Relfel 

Teague,  Tex. 

May 

Reuss 

Thomas 

Meeds 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Michel 

Riiodes,  Pa. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

MUler 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mlnisb 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Tuck 

Mink 

Roberts 

Tunney 

Mlnslinll 

Roblson 

Tupper 

Mlze 

Rodlno 

Ullman 

MoeUer 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Utt 

Monagan 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Vanlk 

Moore 

Ronan 

Vlgorlto 

Moorhead 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Vivian 

Morgan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Waggonner 

Morse 

Rosenthal 

Waldle 

Mosher 

Roetenkowskl 

Watklns 

M068 

Roudebush 

Watson 

Murphy,  ni. 

Ro\ish 

Watts 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Rumsleld 

Whalley 

Natcher 

Ryan 

White,  Tex. 

Nedzl 

Satterfleld 

Whltener 

Nelsen 

St.  Onge 

Whltten 

Nix 

Saylor 

Wldnall 

O'Brien 

Scheuer 

Williams 

O-Hara.  Dl. 

Sohlsler 

Wilson,  Bob 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Scbmldbauser 

Wilson, 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Bchneebell 

Charles;  H. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Schwelker 

Wolff 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Scott 

Wright 

OtUnger 

Secrest 

Wyatt 

Passman 

Selden 

Wydler 

Patman 

Shipley 

Yates 

Patten 

Bhriver 

Youug 

Pepper 

SIkes 

Younger 

Perkins 

Skubltz 

Zablockl 

PhUbln 

Slack 

NAYS— 3 

Brown,  Calif. 

Long,  Md. 

Morton 

NOT  VOTINO— 83 

Abbltt 

Fisher 

OlConskt 

Abernethy 

Flynt 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Albert 

Pogarty 

Pelly 

Andrews, 

Frledel 

Qule 

Olena 

Gallagher 

Rees 

AsplnaU 

Oarmata 

Relnecke 

Boland 

Hagan,Oa. 

Reenick 

Brock 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Celler 

Hawkins 

Roncallo 

Clancy 

H«ben 

Roybal 

Colmer 

Helatoskl 

StOermaln 

Conable 

Kicks 

Benner 

Conyers 

Holland 

Sickles 

Corman 

Horton 

Slsk 

Curtln 

Jones.  N.C. 

Stephens 

Davis,  Oa. 

Karth 

Stratton 

Dent 

King.  N.Y. 

Tenzer 

Devlne 

Landrum 

Todd 

DlcUnson 

Long,  La. 

ToU 

Dlggs 

McMillan 

Trimble 

Dom 

Madden 

Tuten 

Edmondson 

Martin.  Ala. 

DdaU 

Bdwards,  Calif .  Martin,  Mass. 

VanDeerlln 

Brlenbom 

Mills 

Walker,  Miss. 

Bvans,  Colo. 

MorrU 

Walker,  N.  Mes. 

PaUon 

Morrison 

Weltner 

Farbat«ln 

Multer 

White.  Idaho 

Famsley 

Murray 

Willis 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr  Clancy. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  WlUls. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Weltner  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Parnsley. 

Mr.  MUls  with  Idz.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
UdaU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  own  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massachuaetts  with  Ur. 
Martin  of  Maasacbusetts. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Qlerm  An- 
drews. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Walker  ot 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Kicks  with  Mr.  Qule. 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (S.  3467)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Limch  Act, 
as  amended,  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children,  with 
the  House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
CooLKY,  PoAGE,  Oathings,  Hacen  of  Cali- 
fornia, PuKCKLL,  Belcheb.  Quib,  and  Mrs. 
May. 


ANmUOT  ACT 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ranarks.  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  district  attorney  In  Mississippi, 


one  willing  to  match  my  record  for  the 
fair  discharge  of  my  obligations  as  an 
officer  with  that  of  anyone.  I  deplore 
what  has  happened  in  my  city  rf 
Grenada.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  what  happened  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  in  one  of  the  finest  small  cities 
in  the  country,  Grenada,  Miss.,  which  is 
so  close  by  as  to  be  like  my  hometown. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  know  that  for 
months  now  outside  agitators,  with  the 
acquiescence  if  not  the  approval  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  have  been 
doing  everything  they  could  think  of 
to  bring  about  riot  and  bloodshed.  They 
have  stood  in  the  public  square,  hurling 
epithets,  screaming  filthy  and  obscene 
language,  witli  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  area  and 
almost  in  the  position  of  supervising 
these  efforts  to  incite  to  riot.  I  have 
pointed  out  this  situation  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

NONVIOLENCS    TAKES     MORE    THAN     WORDS 

Saying  the  word  "nonviolence"  while 
acting  in  a  manner  and  in  concert  with 
other  actions  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
or  his  associates,  the  logical  and  easy 
to  anticipate  results  of  which  are  to  in- 
cite violence,  you  know  and  I  know  Is  to 
Incite  violence.  Yet  that  is  what  has 
occurred  regularly. 

I  join  with  Senator  Byrd,  of  Virginia, 
in  suggesting  that  it  is  time  the  Attorney 
General  resigned.  Prom  the  day  when 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  former  Republi- 
can Governor  of  California,  and  his 
associates  on  the  Supreme  Court  changed 
all  the  prior  decisions  of  the  judges  who 
preceded  him,  and  President  Eisenhower 
backed  him  up  with  troops  and  bayonets, 
we  have  seen  the  Supreme  Court  render 
decision  after  decision  supposedly  pro- 
tecting Individuals  but  actually  tying  the 
hands  of  the  police  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  and  permitting  or  releasing 
criminals  upon  a  defenseless  public— 
again  with  the  support  and,  at  times,  on 
what  amoimts  to  petition  of  the  Attorney 
General.  I  have  addressed  myself  to  this 
matter  on  several  occasions,  the  last  time 
on  August  18,  page  19985  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  : 

AMmtioT  Act 
Mr.  WHrrrBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  action 
which  we  have  taken  In  quite  a  long  time 
which  could  be  a  start  toward  a  return  of 
law  and  order  was  the  antl-rlot  amendment, 
for  which  I  made  the  concluding  oral  argu- 
ment on  the  floor,  section  502,  of  the  so-called 
avU  Rights  Act  of  1966,  page  18470.  Con- 
ORXssioNAL  Record  of  August  8.  1966. 

This  amendment,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cxamxr],  provides: 
"  'paoTxcnoN  or  eiohts 
"  'Sxc.  602.  Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  or  tises  any 
facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
including  the  maU,  with  intent  to — 

•"(1)  incite,  prcwnote,  encourage,  or  carry 
on,  or  facilitate  the  incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a  riot  or 
other  violent  clvU  disturbance;  or 

"  '(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence,  arson, 
bombing,  or  other  act  which  is  a  felony  or 
high  misdemeanor  under  Federal  or  State 
law,  in  furtherance  of,  or  during  commission 
of.  any  act  specified  In  paragraph  (1);  or 

"'(3)  assist,  encourage,  or  instruct  any 
person  to  commit  or  perform  any  act  speci- 
fied m  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2); 
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and  thereafter  performs  ce  attempts  to  per- 
form any  act  specified  Ita  paragraphs   (1) 
(2).  and  (3),  shall  be  flaad  not  more  than 
110,000  or  imprisoned  n^\  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.'  i 

"And  renimiber  the  following  section  ac- 
cordingly." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief  significance  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendmant  is  that  it  shows 
that  the  Members  of  this:  House  are  at  last 
showing  some  signs  thatj  they  realize  this 
Nation  U  about  to  be  ddatroyed  unless  we 
restore  law  and  order. 

This  provUion  is  a  sounU  one.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it  as  swarate  legislation 
Under  the  administration  Bf  the  present  At- 
torney General,  however,  i  doubt  that  much 
would  be  done  to  enfoijoe  Its  provisions 
ActuaUy  if  the  Federal  authorlUes  would  let 
law  enforcement  function,  no  such  statute 
would  be  needed,  for,  Mr.  iapeaker.  the  vari- 
ous States,  including  my  fcwn  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, have  statutes  against  rioting  or 
Inciting  to  riot.  Our  locaf  law-enforcement 
officers  coiUd  maintain  wder  now  under 
State  law,  if  the  Departmsat  of  Justice  and 
other  Federal  authorities  would  allow  the 
local  courta  to  function;  Ulthey  would  accept 
the  facts,  easily  proven,  a^d  known  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  whlc  a  are  that  profes- 
sional agitators  are  busy  stirring  up  strife, 
doing  everything  they  can  to  cause  rlote. 
They  say  nonviolence  wtl^e  doing  exactly 
that  which  leads  to  vloleice.  To  promote 
violence  Is  not  peaceful,  but  must  be  accepted 
as  overt  acts  toward  inciting  a  riot. 

For  many  weeks  now  t»  people  of  one 
of  the  fine  towns  or  cltl0$  in  my  district, 
Grenada,  almost  like  a  hotoe  to  me.  since  I 
grew  up  about  14  miles  from  there,  have 
been  the  target  of  almost  lavery  kind  of  In- 
flammatory action,  of  vile  language,  of 
epithets,  the  natural  result  of  which  would 
lead  to  flghta,  bloodsheo;  and  property 
damage  '^ 


those  charged  with  the  responsiblUty  of  keep- 
ing the  peace,  make  full  use  of  the  poUcemen 
on  the  ground,  backed  up  by  the  local  courts. 
State  and  Federal.  If  we  do  not  do  that  we 
are  in  for  chaos  and  aU  the  excuses  offered 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  other  officials 
would  not  change  what  we  are  in  for. 

I  understand  that  such  a  restraining  order 
against  these  would-be  marchers,  these  peo- 
ple who  do  everything  to  Incite  rlote  while 
talking  nonviolence,  has  been  Issued  in  one 
section  of  Chicago.  That  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what 
we  need  to  be  permitted  to  do  in  my  town  of 
Grenada  where  the  people  have  had  to  put 
up  with  every  rotten  thing  possible,  filthy 
language,  Insulta,  lawsulte.  and  everything 
else — as  part  of  an  effort  to  wreck  overaU 
economy  of  Negro  and  white.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  but  a  move  toward  anarchy.  Federal 
authorities  must  move  back  and  let  law  en- 
forcement. In  Grenada  and  across  the  Nation 
function  If  we  are  to  handle  the  situation. 

In  debate  on  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966.  I  pointed  out  in  some  detail 
that  what  we  have  is  a  breakdown  in  law 
and  order.  One  of  my  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject was  the  basis  of  an  editorial  by  the 
Mobile  Register,  which  I  quote  here: 


Similar  but  worse  sltuiilons  have  hap- 
pened and  are  happening  all' over  the  United 
States — Cleveland,  Omais,  Providence 
Brooklyn,  AmityvlUe,  New  Pfork,  and  many! 
many  others,  including,  of!  course.  Chicago, 
which  has  been  In  the  forefiteit  of  the  news— ^ 
for  repeated  outbreaks  hav«e  been  the  order 
of  the  day  and  night.  The  Nation  now  sees 
this  is  far  more  than  a  southern  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  town  <if  Grenada  has 
many  fine  people,  sound  people,  and  I  know 
has  excellent  legal  and  other  leadership;  and, 
not  being  able  to  be  on  the  ground  regularly 
I  have  hesitated  to  advise.  Now,  however,  I 
believe  the  Ume  has  come  Where  the  oeople 
of  the  Nation  realize  that  cities,  counties 
and  other  political  subdivisions  must  be  per- 
mitted to  seek  and  secure  neetralnlng  orders 
against  all  persons  known  to  have  gone  from 
place  to  place  to  stir  up  hatred,  prejudice 
wulle  attempting  to  wreck  the  local  econ- 
omy—particularly where  thsy  have  Incited 
Hots  on  a  small  if  not  a  larfae  scale  at  other 
points.  r 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  on  tit  so-called  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  on  July  2d„  July  29.  August 
2,  and  August  4,  pointing  out  its  fallacies  and 
oetalllng  Just  what  we  in  ijhe  South  have 
been  up  against  for  quite  4  long  time:  vio- 
ience  which  has  now  spreai  to  all  sections 
w  the  country.  What  we  need  U  to  get  the 
ftderal  Government  to  leave  local  law  officers 
alone  to  discharge  their  duties,  for  law  en- 
lorcement  is  a  local  and  not  a  naUonal  re- 
sponsibility—one  for  which  the  Nation  Is  not 
prepared.  We  need  to  let  our  municipalities 
go  into  the  courta  and  obtain  court  assistance 
to  keep  the  peace  by  restraining  orders. 

If  this  had  been  permittied  in  Grenada. 
the  events  of  the  last  few!  days  need  not 
nave  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  Is  a  breakdown 
'n  law  and  order  which  will  set  worse  unless 


"time  to  wake  xjv  Aim  Qxm  proDLtNc 
"Some  things  said  in  Congress  the  other 
day  by  Representative  Jamie  L.  Whttten  of 
Mississippi  were  remindful  of  that  familiar 
phrase  about  fiddling  while  Rome  bums. 

"  'The  American  people,'  he  said,  'have  had 
enough  of  trials  being  delayed,  the  guilty 
going  free  on  technicalities,  property  being 
destroyed,  our  police  being  pushed  around. 
"  "They  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  do 
something  to  restore  law  and  order,  for  in- 
volved is  the  destruction  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. 

"  'Here  we  are  with  the  greatest  wave  of 
lawlessness  facing  our  country  all  across  the 
land,  and  yet  the  Congress,  which  should 
take  to  heart  Ita  own  responsibility.  Is  busy 
spending  days  and  days  protecting  the  rlghte 
of  the  Irresponsible  to  serve  on  Juries.  Now, 
Is  that  not  a  ridiculous  thing  for  us  to  do, 
when  we  should  be  busy  trying  to  make  pun- 
ishment for  crime  more  certain?" 

"Mr.  Whtften,  continuing  to  emphasize 
the  problem  of  lawlessness  in  the  fact  of  In- 
adequate effort  to  stamp  it  out,  told  his 
colleagues: 

"  'We  find  in  today's  newspaper  reporte 
from  at  least  eight  or  JO  states  throughout 
the  nation  where  on  yesterday  criminals 
were  runiUng  wild,  destroying  Uves  and 
property. 

"  'We  see  on  every  hand  the  court's  getting 
away  from  the  rule  on  which  orderly  gov- 
ernment was  buUt.  a  general  rule  to  the 
effect  that  If  the  record  clearly  showed  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  he  or  she  would  not  be  released  on  the 
public  on  some  technicality  and  particularly 
a  technlcaUty  raised  by  the  ^peUate  or  Su- 
preme Court  Itself. 

" '.  .  .  It  Is  said  that  Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  burned.  It  strikes  me  that  is  about 
what  we  are  doing  here. 

"  "At  a  time  when  our  country  is  beconUng 
the  victim  of  the  criminal,  when  our  wives 
and  daughters  and  we  ourselves  are  afraid 
to  walk  our  streeta,  we  find  the  Congress 
spending  these  hours  and  days  trying  to  pro- 
tect the  righta  of  Irresponsible  persons  to 
sit  on  a  Jury.    .    .    . 

"  'We  need  to  do  something  about  crime 
and  criminals.  We  need  to  make  punish- 
ment more  certain.  We  need  to  put  the 
righta  of  an  orderly  and  lawabldlng  society 
ahead  of  the  whims  of  the  Supreme  Court . . . 
"  'It  is  Ume  to  wake  up  here  and  quit  fid- 
dling. Rome  Is  certainly  burning,  and  if  you 
do  not  beUeve  it,  read  today's  newspapers.' 
"There  is  a  glaring  misfortune  In  regard  to 
remarks  such  as  Mr.  Whtftkn  made  in  Con- 
gress In  this  instance.  The  misfortune  is  re- 
marks of  this  kind  are  not  made  by  enough 
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members    of    Congress    and    enough    other 
Americans. 

"But  no  American  with  his  eyes  open 
should  fail  to  see  that  it  is  time  to  wake  up 
and  quit  fiddling. 

"As  a  postecrlpt  to  Mr.  Whttten's  remarks, 
we  call  attention  to  this  excerpt  from  a  Chi- 
cago dispatch  at  weekend  by  United  Press 
International : 

"  "Hoodlums  broke  windows  In  a  suburban 
department  store  and  stole  24  rifles  and  shot- 
guns from  displays  after  a  rampage  of  vio- 
lence during  which  a  poUceman  was  shot  by 
a  sniper." 

"More  proof  that  the  time  has  come  in  the 
United  States  to  wake  up  and  quit  Addling. 
Not  only  is  it  time  to  wake  up  and  quit  fid- 
dUng— the  need  for  that  is  acute,  tirgent 
imperative.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  greater 
and  more  alarming  the  danger. 

"Why  the  delay— why  the  reluctance  to 
take  urgently  needed  action  with  courage, 
forthrlghtness  and  resolution?  Two  prime 
factors  In  why  this  action  U  not  taken  are- 
Stupidity  and  poUtlcs.  The  American  peo- 
ple cannot  afford  the  brands  of  stupidity  and 
politics  that  leave  them  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence and  crime  of  the  lawless." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat,  there  Is  only  one  way 
to  save  this  country  of  ours  and  that  Is  for 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Federal  courta  to  back  up  lo- 
cal law-enforcement  officers,  Instead  of  nulU- 
fylng  their  efforte.  If  some  change  is  not 
soon  made,  you  wiU  have  no  policemen  for 
no  one  would  have  the  Job.  Conditions  wUl 
border  on  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  where  it 
was  every  man  for  himself— and  there  was 
little  for  anyone. 

That  was  on  August  18.  Today  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Attorney  General 
must  move  in  on  these  agitators  who  cre- 
ate riots,  who  spent  weeks  building  up 
to  what  we  have  seen  happen  all  over 
the  country.  From  statements  made  by 
the  present  Attorney  General,  it  is  ap- 
parent he  will  not  do  that.  Again.  I 
agree  with  Senator  Byrd.  We  need  an 
Attorney  General  who  does  not  condone 
agitation  and  agitators,  until  violence 
erupts,  and  blood  is  shed,  one  who  rec- 
ognizes the  right  of  local  people  to  se- 
cure injunction  to  restrain  agitators,  not 
merely  in  Chicago  but  in  the  small  towns 
of  the  South.  His  appeasement  policy  of 
offering  up  the  South  to  ilUterate  voters. 
to  the  withholding  of  funds  from  schools 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  under 
laws  passed  here  by  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  Republican  and  Democratic  lead- 
ers has  failed. 

Chaos  threatens,  not  in  my  section,  but 
in  the  cities  of  the  Nation,  and  the  pow- 
ers that  be  refuse  to  recognize  the  fact. 


THE  STATE  OP  INDIANA  IS  NOW 
COOPERATING  FULLY  WITH  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  PROJ- 
ECTS FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ITS 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  ^}eaker.  as  you 
may  well  be  aware  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  many  yeare  adhered  to  a  policy  of 
not  wanting,  or  accepting,  any  help  from 
the  Federal  Government. 
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Because  of  this  the  Hoosler  StAte 
suffered  throuf^h  many  floods — ^without 
plans  for  flood  control  wwk.  The  people 
of  Indiana  were  deprived  of  many  other 
projects  5i»nsored  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, too,  because  each  time  thos<;  of 
us  in  Congress  appealed  for  funds  to  t.elp 
our  State  we  were  reminded  of  the  State's 
attitude. 

Today  this  has  all  changed.  "Hie  Sl,ate 
of  Indiana  is  now  cooperatins  fully  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  projects  for 
the  benefit  of  its  people. 

I  think  that  an  editorial  in  the  Ccry- 
don  Democrat  of  Auenist  24.  1966,  i>ut8 
forth  quite  succinctiy  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  relationship  of 
Indiana  and  the  Federal  Government. 

I  recommend  this  article  for  reacing 
by  my  colleagues  and  Include  it  hert'  as 
an  extension  of  my  remarks: 

IKDIANA   Has    STANSINO    in   WABHtNOTOtr 

Contxafited  wltb  the  sltuAtlon  which 
prevailed  In  1047  and  for  a  niunber  of  years 
aitermxd,  relations  between  the  Indiana 
and  Federal  government  are  better.  Both  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  Congress  In  Washlnfrton 
have  shown  their  attitude  toward  Indiana 
greatly  Improved. 

It  was  In  1947  that  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  which  warned 
the  Federal  Congress,  the  President  and  the 
departments  of  government  in  the  Nation's 
C^tal  saying  that  Indiana  wanted  no  part 
of  Federal  funds  and  Federal  projects. 

Although  funds  for  the  land-grant  colleges. 
Including  Purdue,  and  funds  used  In  Ind  ,ana 
for  a  number  of  other  well-accepted  serrlces 
bad  been  coming  from  the  Federal  govsrn- 
ment  for  a  number  of  yetirs,  the  1947  Ind  .ana 
Legislature  sent  word  to  Washington  that 
a  majority  of  the  Indiana  legislators  were 
opposed  to  the  Idea  of  using  any  more  Fed- 
eral government  funds  In  Indiana.  The  res- 
olution said  that  there  Is  great  danger  in 
Federal  control  which  Inevitably  comes  with 
Federal  f«inds. 

A  great  many  changes  have  occurred  since 
that  time.  Possibly  a  majority  of  citizens  of 
Indiana  believed  then,  as  the  legislature's 
resolution  stated,  that  Indiana  should  not 
accept  the  Federal  money. 

TlM  1901  session  of  Indiana's  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  new  resolution  pointlng- 
out  that  Indiana,  like  most  other  states,  does 
wax  to  oooperata  and  paratlclpate  In  fed- 
eral-state programs. 

During  the  years  between  1947  and  1981 
Indiana  dtlaens.  Including  Indiana's  mem- 
ber* of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  United  States  Senate  were  re- 
minded of  the  1947  resolution.  The  relatloDis 
between  the  Indiana  govenunent  and  the 
United  States  government  were  not  good; 
they  left  much  to  be  desired.  During  the 
years  of  the  Elsenhower  administration  while 
TTi/ii>n»  bad  Senators  Capehart  and  Jenner 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  nine  Republican  Con- 
greeemen  and  only  two  Democratic  Congress- 
men— DzNTON  and  Maookm — Indiana  was  al- 
mioat  completely  "left  out  In  the  cold".  The 
poor  relations  between  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  the  United  States  government  cost  the 
dtlaena  of  Indiana  many  losses  In  projects 
In  which  the  buslneses  ot  the  Hoosler  State 
should  have  participated. 

The  change  from  a  situation  of  strained 
relations  to  a  sttoatlon  of  cooperation  has 
taken  time.  But  a  lot  of  good  progress  has 
been  made. 

George  Oettlnger,  llalsoa  man  and  «x- 
pedltar  In  the  Indiana  office  In  Washington 
reports  thai  bureaocrata  as  well  ■■  tiaeted 
ofllclals  are  taking  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
Indiana.  Mr.  Oettlnger  was  In  Croydon  Aug. 
la  and  is.  Dnrlng  bis  fifteen  months  In 
Washington  aa  a  repreeenlatlre  at  Indiana 


buslnMB  and  Indwtry,  Ifr.  Oettlnger  has 
found  that  Indiana  Senators  Habtkx  and 
Bath  and  all  of  the  State's  eleven  Congress- 
men, both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  re- 
cently have  been  getting  oordlal  acceptance 
In  most  of  the  ofllces  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

This  Is  of  value  to  cltlsens  all  along  the 
line.  Those  who  receive  government  con- 
tracts prosper,  and  In  bringing  more  business 
to  Indiana  other  citizens  also  indirectly  are 
benefitted.  Mr.  Oettlnger  says  that  now  "the 
climate  is  good"  for  Indiana  in  Washington. 
We  all  hope  that  It  may  be  kept  that  way  and 
new  friendships  and  contacts  made. 


DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM  OP 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  \n  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  permission  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  dynamic  and 
challenging  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Illinois  adopted  at  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  in  Chicago  on 
September  9.  1966: 

Plattouc — Tbk  DncocsATic  Pa«tt  or  Illi- 
ifoia  1986:  Statzmknt  op  PKnfcn>i.s8 

Throughout  Its  history  the  guldeposts  of 
the  Democratic  Party  have  been  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  present  and  the  future 
and  not  to  be  deterred  from  positive  action 
by  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  nilnols  can  be 
proud  of  its  leadership  in  converting  prom- 
ises Into  reality  ...  of  never  being  satis- 
fied with  the  status  quo  ...  of  facing 
courageously  up  to  the  problems  of  changing 
times. 

Without  regard  to  ezpedleiMsy  It  has  served 
the  needs  of  all  citizens  ...  of  every  race, 
creed,  color,  and  national  origin  ...  of 
every  economic  status  and  occupation. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Illinois  supports 
the  world  policy  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  that  the  security  of  this  nation 
and  Its  Constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
dom cannot  be  Isolated  from  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  communism  whlcdi  woiild  en- 
gulf the  world.  The  battlefields  of  Viet 
Nam  may  be  thousands  of  miles  away,  but 
world  peace  affects  every  famUy.  The  great 
Issues  there  being  contested  directly  con- 
cern the  future  of  \is  aU. 

It  Is  for  the  future  as  well  aa  the  present 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  expanded 
economic  opportunitlea  .  .  .  defended  in- 
dividual freedoms  .  .  .  led  the  cause  of  labor 
.  .  .  advanced  community  welfare  .  .  .  and 
broadened   educational    opportunities. 

We  believe  In  the  victory  of  peace  .  .  .  and 
the  triumph  of  vmderstandtng.  Working  to- 
gether as  true  Democrats,  as  a  party  united 
by  our  faith  in  the  people  and  inspired  by 
their  faith  In  us,  we  shall  continue  to  strive 
for  the  goal  set  by  President  Lyndon  B.  JcAn- 
son  .  .  .  the  Oreat  Society. 

■OOWOiaC  DSVKLOPSmfT 

The  Democratic  Party  is  proud  ol  the 
assistance  and  leadership  which  Governor 
Kemer's  new  Department  of  Business  and 
Economic  Development  has  provided  to  the 
o(«nmunltle8  throughout  the  State  In  plan- 
ning their  urban  growth  and  industrial 
development. 

Under  Democratic  leadership  tens  of  thou- 
sands Off  new  job  opportunities  have  been 


created — many  In  the  State's  previously  in- 
dustrially deprived  areas.  The  Governor's 
program  to  attract  new  and  retain  existing 
industries  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  State. 

AU  of  the  cltisens  of  our  State  benefit 
directly  from  Illinois'  leading  poeitlon  in  In- 
ternational trade.  The  economy  of  Illinois 
has  also  benefitted  because  of  Oovemor 
Kemer's  programs  in  the  field  of  tourism. 
The  promotion  of  the  State's  natural, 
cultural,  and  historical  assets  has  not  only 
provided  thousands  of  visitors  with  enrich- 
ing experiences,  but  has  contributed  directly 
to  increasing  employment  and  the  strength- 
ening of  our  economy. 

mmjt  or  law 

T%e  Democratic  Party  endorses  the  con- 
cept that  It  Is  only  through  the  respect  for 
law  that  justice  for  all  can  be  attained  In 
a  civilized  society. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  proUd  of  the 
leadership  and  coxirage  which  hets  been  sym- 
bolized by  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  in  his  de- 
termined effort  to  preserve  law  and  order 
within  the  City  of  Chicago,  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
all  citizens. 

We  pledge  our  imtlrtng  efforts  to  oppose 
the  extreme  tractlcs  of  such  organizations  as 
the  Communist  Party,  Nazi  Party,  the  Ku 
KI\iz  Klan  and  the  John  Birch  Society, 
which  under  the  guise  of  freedom  and 
patriotism  seek  to  destroy  the  rights  and 
liberties  guaranteed  to  the  Individual  under 
the  United  States  Constitution. 
ANTicRiiCK  acKAstnuts 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Illinois  pledges  to 
support  legislation  which  Is  needed  to  aid 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  their  fight 
against  crime. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Illinois  points 
with  pride  to  the  record  of  achievement  re- 
sulting from  the  efforts  of  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee on  Antlcrlme  Measures.  Unprec- 
edented advances  have  been  made  such  as 
making  syndicate  gambling  a  major  crime; 
affording  Immunity  to  grand  Jury  witnesses 
and  requiring  their  testimony;  Increasing 
the  term  of  the  grand  Jury  to  alow  more  ef- 
fective probes  of  organized  crime:  making  it 
a  major  crime  to  harass  or  Intimidate  wit- 
nesses and  Jurors;  Increasing  the  penalty  for 
conspiracy  and  intimidation  (Juice  racket). 

We  pledge  to  continue  our  efforts  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  court  supervised  wire- 
tapping law  with  sufficient  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  Individual  private  citizens. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  Illinois 
Crime  Commission  and  other  governmental 
agencies  In  their  fight  against  organized 
crime. 

CTTN  CONnOL 

Possession  of  guns  by  Irresponsible  Individ- 
uals presents  a  most  significant  threat  to  the 
safety  of  all  the  citizens.  For  too  long  a 
time  this  menace  to  law-abiding  citizens  has 
remained  uiuegulated  and  unchecked.  Re- 
cent events'  throughout  the  country  have 
demonstrated  the  tragic  consequences  whlcb 
result  from  the  uncontrolled,  unlicensed,  un- 
restricted opportunity  to  purchase  and  pos- 
sess firearms.  The  Democratic  Party  of  Illi- 
nois believes  an  effective  legislation  must  be 
enacted  to  license  and  regulate  the  purchase 
and  possession  of  guns.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  work  toward  a  meaningful  program  of  fire- 
arms control  In  the  State  and  Nation. 

SCHOOLS 

Recognizing  that  the  greatest  resource  of 
any  state  is  Its  youth,  the  Democratic  Party 
believes  In  providing  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  Illinois. 

The  Democratic  Party  supports  the  expan- 
si<m  of  elementary  and  high  school,  junior 
college,  and  university  facilities,  faculties  and 
curricula,  to  meet  the  great  increase  In  stu- 
dent eiuroUment  that  will  take  place  In  the 
coming  years. 
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We  support  the  provision  of  greater  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  pre-school  children, 
adolescents  and  adults,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  opportunities  for  vocational, 
technical  and  trade  educfvtion  for  all  youth 
and  adults;  the  extension  and  enrichment 
of  instructional  pnd  couosellng  services  to 
students  with  special  ne^;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  higher  education  with  appropriate 
consideration  for  development  of  community 
colleges,  as  well  as  publto  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities.  We  favor  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  existing  non.ipubllc  colleges  and 
universities  through  an  estenslon  of  the  pres- 
ent state  scholarship  program.  We  support 
the  free  choice  principle  fbr  all  state  scholar- 
ships or  their  equivalent. 

We  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  local  con- 
trol of  schools  by  helping  local  school  sys- 
tems build  stronger  progruns  and  by  respon- 
sible fulfillment  of  individual  roles  in  the 
locsl-state-federal  partnership. 

We  believe  that  the  quality  of  instruction 
is  Improved  by  maintaining  high  standards 
for  teachers,  through  tJhe  betterment  of 
teacher  working  condltioiM  and  welfare,  and 
by  assisting  the  teacher  U>  fulfill  his  respon- 
sibility for  open  inquiry ;  In  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  j 

We  hold  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  Illi- 
nois to  be  of  such  great  importance  that  we 
favor  the  creation  of  a  St8(te  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  appointment  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  so  that  the 
making  of  educational  policy  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  professional 
level  of  educational  adnitnlstratlon  at  the 
state  level  will  be  raised. 

We  commend  Governor  Otto  Kerner  for 
his  leadership  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
for  the  fact  that  imder  his  administration 
the  state  of  Illinois,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  devotes  a  greater  share  of  its  budget 
to  education  than  for  ani  other  purpose. 

We  commend  Governor  Kerner's  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Hlgber  Education  and 
pledge  our  continued  support  of  his  programs 
for  gifted  children,  vocational  training  and 
a  tutoring  corps  for  drop-outs. 

After  a  decade  of  unjuitlflable  opposition 
by  RepiUilican  leadership,  the  children  of 
Chicago  were  granted  th«J  same  transporta- 
tion aid  from  the  State  which  for  years  had 
been  given  to  all  other  children  within  the 
State.  We  urge  the  General  Assembly  to 
continue  this  program  of  I  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  all  the  school  claidren  in  niinole. 

KSCKEATIOM 

With  the  growth  of  papulation  and  the 
expansion  of  urbanization,  there  is  a  vital 
need  for  the  greatest  opportxmlty  for  recrea- 
tional and  leisure  time  activities. 

The  Democratic  Party  wall  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  Intensify  the  program  of  acquiring 
open  space  and  preserving  recreational  re- 
soiircee  In  the  communities  and  throughout 
the  state  for  future  generations. 

There  Is  urgent  need  ftir  Inunedlate  ac- 
quisition of  recreational  areas  if  we  are  to 
provide  for  the  present  and  future  recrea- 
tional needs  for  our  citlzenk 

HIGHWAY    SAf-tTT 

We  deplore  the  needless  ioss  of  lives  result- 
ing from  traffic  f  ataUties.    1 

The  Democratic  Party  '  urges  leglslaUon 
which  wiU  create  higher  satftety  standards  for 
all  vehicles  to  accompany  the  program  of 
driver  education  and  stSict  obedience  to 
^fflc  regvUaUons.  We  Itiud  the  efforts  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,!  Secretary  of  State 
Powell,  the  Governor's  Truffle  Safety  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  local  efforts,  to  bring  about 
meaningful  recommendations  related  to  ways 
and  means  of  coping  with  Uis  vital  proUem. 

sxNioK  cmzfKs 
We  believe  that  every  Aiterican  is  entitled 
to  enjoy  his  later  years  In  the  comfort  and 
aignity  which  his  contrtb\^tlon  to  America's 
progress  and  development  merits. 


We  pledge  to  continue  programs  providing 
for  expanded  housing,  health,  vocational  and 
recreational  services  for  our  senior  citizens. 
We  favor  improved  programs  for  physical  re- 
habilitation and  intensified  medical  research 
specializing  in  geriatrics. 

We  commend  the  programs  pioneered  by 
Mayor  Daley  and  the  City  of  Chicago,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  government,  in 
providing  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  senior  citizens 
and  the  programs  of  guidance  and  recrea- 
tional services  which  have  been  Instituted 
and  urge  their  expansion. 

HEALTH    AND    MEDICAXE 

The  Democratic  Party  takes  pride  in  the 
passage  and  implementation  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  under  Social  Security.  We  sa- 
lute Senator  Paul  Douglas  for  his  long  and 
valiant  fight  for  Medicare  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  citizens  of  the  nation  to  whom  the 
adoption  of  this  program  means  so  much. 
The  achievement  of  this  long-time  Demo- 
cratic program  now  guarantees  for  all  our 
citizens  low-cost  hospital  and  nursing  care 
in  their  old  age. 

The  Democratic  Party  recognizes  the  sig- 
nificant achievements  of  a  national  admin- 
istration in  providing  assistance  for  hospital 
expansion,  medical  training  and  programs  of 
research. 

MENTAL    HEALTH 

The  Democratic  Party  has  provided  out- 
standing leadership  at  state  and  local  levels 
in  the  field  of  mental  health.  The  develop- 
ment of  conuniinlty  in-patient  and  out- 
patient clinics  throughout  the  state  bring 
mental  health  services  closer  to  the  people, 
thereby  providing  earlier  treatment  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded.  We 
pledge  to  continue  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
critical  need  for  more  trained  personnel  in 
all  of  the  varied  health  programs  now  being 
carried  on  throughout  the  state. 

HOME    RULE 

The  Democratic  Party  of  nilnois  believes 
that  local  goveriunent  is  best  administered 
by  those  officials  who  are  elected  specifically 
to  manage  local  affairs  and  who  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  affected  by  their 
administration. 

Adequate  police  and  fire  protection  In  all 
of  the  cities  of  Illinois  demands  additional 
personnel  and  the  payment  of  sutBclent 
wages  to  attract  competent  and  dedicated 
persons  to  this  Important  governmental 
career. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  legislation 
which  wUl  give  to  local  municipal  officials 
the  authority  to  raise  necessary  revenues  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  In  the  areas 
of  police  and  fire  as  well  as  other  govern- 
mental services. 

ttjLTrurr  preference 
The  Democratic  Party  believes  that  those 
brave  young  Americans  fighting  against  Com- 
munism and  for  freedom  In  Viet  Nam  de- 
serve the  same  preference  in  government  em- 
ployment, which  has  been  given  to  valiant 
Americans  who  have  fought  in  previous  mili- 
tary conflicts.  We  urge  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  will  provide  for  thU  pref- 
erential treatment  In  hiring  veterans  of  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict. 

REVENUE 

The  Democratic  Party  of  minols  supports 
the  adoption  of  the  Revenue  Article  which 
will  provide  for  a  more  equitable  treatment 
of  the  small  homeowner  and  taxpayer  by 
permitting  the  classification  of  property  for 
tax  purposes. 

The  Democratic  Party  recognizes  that  to 
achieve  a  tax  structure  which  will  be 
equitable  to  all  segments  of  our  economy  re- 
quires further  study  and  action  by  the  State 
Legislature. 

We  urge  the  General  Assembly  to  give  high 
priority  to  the  needs  of  local  governments 


for  additional  powers  to  raise  revenues  for 
local  government  services. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Illinois  opposes 
a  State  Income  tax. 

LiABOR 

The  Democratic  Party  takes  great  pride  in 
the  strength  of  the  economy  which  currently 
provides  a  measure  of  employment  never  be- 
fore experienced  In  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Illinois  favors  the 
establishment  ol  a  State  minimum  wage  law. 
We  urge  the  £uloption  of  pending  legislation 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  nUnl- 
mum  wage  law  and  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage. 

We  oppose  the  so-called  "right-to-work" 
legislation  and  any  other  measures  designed 
to  destroy  effective  representation  ol  workers 
through  their  unions. 

The  Democratic  Party  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  agreements  for 
governmental  employees,  provided  that  there 
be  proper  safeguards  prohibiting  the  right  to 
strike  against  government. 

We  support  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work — regardless  of  sex. 

We  conunend  business,  labor  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  commvmity  for  their  efforts  In 
meeting  the  challenge  of  automation  and 
the  advances  of  science  and  technology  In 
such  a  maimer  that  the  benefits  of  the  new 
technology  wlU  be  enjoyed  in  an  economy 
where  imemployment  U  at  its  all-time  low. 

We  commend  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  encouraging  voluntary  ef- 
forts to  achieve  merit  employment  by  private 
Industry  in  an  atmosphere  of  understanding, 
mutual  cooperation,  and  genuine  and  sin- 
cere commitment.  We  commend  the  leaders 
of  both  business  and  labor  for  their  partici- 
pation In  this  endeavor. 

HUMAN    RIGHTS 

The  Democratic  Party  pays  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  Congress  for  the  fore- 
sight and  leadership  Involved  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  ClvU  Righte  Acts  of  1964  and 
1965 — significant  steps  forward  In  achiev- 
ing equality  of  citizenship  for  all  Americans. 
We  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  pending 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  The  Democratic 
Party  takes  great  pride  in  the  enactment, 
after  years  of  a  hard  fought  struggle  against 
the  reactionary  thinking  of  the  Republican 
Party,  of  a  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act. 
The  Democratic  Party  pledges  Itself  to  work 
fw  the  strengthening  of  this  law  by  expand- 
ing its  coverage  to  provide  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all  people,  and  to 
broaden  the  powers  of  the  Commission  to  In- 
clude the  right  to  Initiate  action  against  dis- 
crimination wherever  it  is  found. 

The  Democratic  Party  takes  pride  In  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Kerner  and  Mayor 
Daley  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a  fair  housing 
market  by  the  regulation  of  the  real  estate 
industry  in  the  City  of  Chicago  and  through- 
out the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Democratic  Party  pledges  to  continue 
Its  efforts  to  secure  for  all  people  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  national  origin,  equal  op- 
portunities In  employment,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, housing  and  pubUc  accommodations. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  nilnols  endorses 
the  farslghted  program  initiated  under  the 
leadership  of  outstanding  religious,  business, 
labor,  civic,  community  and  civil  rights 
leaders  who.  In  conjunction  with  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  and  other  political  leaders, 
will  seek  to  end  the  unscrupulous  practice 
of  exploiting  racial  change  for  profit  through 
blockbusting  and  panic  tactics.  We  support 
the  effort  to  substitute  therefor,  through 
competent  and  conscientious  top  level  per- 
sonnel, a  program  of  education,  and  oppor- 
tunity so  that  all  persons  In  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  will  have  opportunities  to 
obtain  housing  of  their  choice  within  their 
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economic  means  without  artlficlaJ  tMu-rlerB. 
The  program  which  U  receiving  steady  ap- 
proval throoghout  the  country  Is  a  algiiia« 
cant  development  under  Democratic  leader- 
ship In  nilnola. 

PtOTSCnON   OF  THX  OONStriOB 

The  Deraocratle  Party  ot  minoU  cliarges 
the  Republican  Party  with  wllfiil  disregard 
for  the  plight  of  the  thousands  of  victims  at 
unprincipled  merchants  who  have  bniaenly 
exploited  and  vloUmlzed  them  through  xin- 
•orupulous  credit  practices  and  inferior  mer- 
chandise. We  ocHumend  the  Demccratlo 
leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  Illi- 
nois for  their  efforts  in  studying  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  constimer  sales  and  credit 
transactions,  and  for  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  they  propoeed  during  the  106S 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  In  an  effort 
to  cure  these  Ills.  We  pledge  to  renew  our 
high  priority  for  a  legislative  program  de- 
signed to  curb  abuses  In  this  area  and  secure 
fair  and  equitable  credit  laws  for  the  State 
of  tUlnols. 

The  life  savings,  security  and  protection  at 
thousands  of  our  citizens  are  dependent 
upon  the  soundness  and  stability  of  ins\ir- 
ance  companies  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. To  expand  the  protectiot  given 
to  the  public  in  Illinois,  the  Democratic 
Party  urges  the  adoption  of  legislation  which 
will  protect  all  citizens  against  the  result  of 
passible  insolvency  and  liqiUdatlon.  We  will 
once  again  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  more  adequate  per- 
■onnel  to  guarantee  needed  supervlBlon  and 
auditing  of  the  insurance  and  banking  in- 
dustry In  nilnots. 

MASS   xaAMSPOETATIOIf 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  our  mass 
transpKjrtatlon  systems  is  vital  to  the  econo- 
my and  well  being  of  ova  cities  and  state. 
We  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  providing  ttnandal  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  mass  transit  facilities. 
We  urge  both  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments to  aid  the  improvement  of  this  essen- 
tial service. 

AaBICTn>TUKB 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  proud  of  Its  ef- 
forts, with  the  leadership  of  Governor  Otto 
Kemer  and  his  outstanding  administration 
In  bringing  Illinois  up  to/and  In  keeping 
Illinois  the  number  one  agricultural  export 
state  In  the  nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  realiees  that  In  this 
latter  half  of  the  20th  century  the  organiza- 
tional concept  of  agriculture — production  on 
land — Is  now  only  one  segment  of  the  entire 
vast  Industry.  The  original  concept  of  agri- 
culture goes  far  beyond  the  concern  with 
production  of  food  and  fiber.  Today  it  must 
include  production,  processing,  distribution, 
utilization  and  consumption.  The  operation 
of  each  segment  of  this  sjrstem  requires  tigh 
degrees  of  technical  skill,  Involves  employ- 
ment of  vast  numbers  of  people  and  directly 
affects  the  total  economic  stability  of  our 
state  as  well  as  our  great  nation. 

The  Democratic  Party,  above  all.  stresses 
upon  the  consuming  public  the  vast  ever- 
expanding  Importance  of  its  agriculture  as- 
sets to  Illinois  In  total  economy  and  more 
specifically,  to  every  IndlvldTial's  standard  of 
living. 

We  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
concentrate  upon  Improving  quality  control 
programs,  such  as  livestock  disease  control, 
grain  Inspection,  feeds,  fertilizers  and  stand- 
ards, and  to  develop  fin-ther  expansion  at 
markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  so  that 
the  TTHnniR  farmer  may  share  In  this  abun- 
dance and  our  prosperous  economy. 

In  conclusion,  the  Democratic  Party  real- 
UcM  the  Importance  of  the  Port  of  Chicago, 
the  largest  Inland  seaport,  urges  no  increase 
ot  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and 
requssU  tbftt  tbe  subject  of  evuitual  ellmln*- 


tlon  of  tolls  be  considered  as  In  the  Inter- 
national Interest  of  this  great  seaway. 

AIB  AMD  WARB  roIXUnOW 

The  welfare  of  our  citizens  Is  dependent 
upon  the  cleanliness  of  our  air  and  the  purity 
of  our  water.  Bllnols  has  taken  the  com- 
manding position  In  adopting  regulatory 
legislation  In  the  fields  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution control.  We  compliment  the  City  of 
Chicago  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley  for  Its  model  ordinances  In  these 
vital  fields. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Illinois  pledges 
its  full  support  to  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams of  instituting  the  highest  standards  of 
protection  and  most  rigid  control  of  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  water. 

AlflYTTAI.    SESSIONS 

The  Democratic  Party  of  nunola  favors  an. 
nual  sessions  of  the  legislature.  At  a  time 
when  the  needs  of  a  great  and  growing  state 
are  pressing  for  solution  we  can  no  longer 
continue  with  a  system  so  hopelessly  out  of 
date. 

coNsrrroTioNAi.  convention 

The  Democratic  Party  renews  Its  support 
of  a  resolution  calling  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention.  We  do  not  believe  the  rigid 
structure  and  cumbersome  detail  of  a  docu- 
ment almost  100  years  old  are  suitable  for 
today's  needs. 

«u»»i»p«   AND   COtTNTT   TKEASUSSBS 

The  Democratic  Party  of  lUlnois  urges  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
which  win  allow  sheriffs  and  county  treasur- 
ers to  succeed  themselves. 

BANKING   ACT 

The  Democratic  Party  urges  approval  of 
the  changes  in  the  Banking  Act  which  are  to 
be  voted  ui>on  In  the  electlou  to  be  held  No- 
vember 8th. 


LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  SERV- 
ICE—RESEARCH ARM  OP  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  r^narks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  determination  of  Congress  to 
strengthen  its  research  arm — the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service — is  evident  In 
recent  actions  taken  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Awroprlatlons  Committees  as 
well  as  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  Recogni- 
tion by  the  Members  of  the  present  and 
potential  value  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  in  meeting  their  research 
requirements  is  also  evident  in  the  in- 
creased appropriations  for  fiscal  1967,  an 
amount  which  will  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  some  35  additional  researchers. 
It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  for  1967 
that  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  is 
widely  regarded  as  performing  a  valuable 
role  in  the  legislative  process,  one  which 
should  be  strongly  supported  so  that  re- 
quests for  research  and  analysis  or  for 
reference  work  can  be  handled  promptly 
and  efficiently. 

One  can  almost  say  that  Congress 
"paused  for  station  Identification"  be- 
ioct  taking  the  recent  positive  actions 


with  regard  to  Its  research  organiza- 
tion— the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
We  did  not  have  to  pause  too  long  before 
finding  in  the  past  those  guiding  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  Nor  did  we  pause 
too  long  before  deciding  that  after  20 
yean  we  needed  to  expand  our  guiding 
directives  in  the  light  of  past  and  present 
experience,  and  particularly  as  we  looked 
toward  the  future  when  Congress — its 
Members  and  committees — would  face 
ever-increasing  demands  for  research  as- 
sistance on  complex  problems  involving 
the  welfare  and  survival  of  our  country. 
Congress  Improved  its  staffing  by  the 
1946  act.  Within  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  research  specialists  were 
employed  so  that  Members  and  commit- 
tees would  have  the  same  caliber  of  re- 
search and  analysis  available  to  the 
executive  branch.  It  was  recognized 
that  Congress  needed  objective,  imblased 
research  reports  from  Independent  ex- 
perts. As  time  went  on,  our  problems 
seemed  to  grow  more  complex,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  the  workload  of 
every  office  increased  with  the  demand 
from  our  constituents  for  more  informa- 
tion from  the  Government.  The  impact 
of  this  situation  upon  the  Legislative 
Reference  Sendee  was  studied  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  with  the  result  that  new 
directives  have  been  written  and  guide- 
lines for  the  future  have  been  spelled  out 
In  greater  detail  than  in  the  past. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  recommend- 
ed that  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
be  called  the  Legislative  Research  Serv- 
ice so  that  the  primary  role  and  mission 
of  the  organization  will  be  highlighted. 
A  reference  division  was  recommended 
to  handle  routine  reference  inquiries,  and 
It  is  heartening  to  realize  that  the  fiscal 
year  1967  appropriations  will  help  in  the 
implementation  of  this  proposal.  The 
idea  was  advanced  that  temporary  con- 
sultants could  be  employed  to  augment 
the  regular  staff,  and  a  recommendation 
was  made  whereby  the  Librarian  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  could 
authorize  the  employment  of  specialists 
and  senior  specialists  in  subjects  of  con- 
cern to  the  Congress.  It  has  also  been 
considered  desirable  that  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  and  the  committees  of  Congress 
shall  be  Increased.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Legislative  Reference 
Service  research  specialists  work  with 
the  committee  staffs  when  requested,  the 
result  is  the  development  of  more  staff 
expertise  for  all  the  committee  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  as 
a  new  Member  of  the  Hou^e,  I  was  happy 
to  learn  that  Congress  imd  establi^ed  its 
own  independent,  unbiased  research  or- 
ganization and  that  I  could  call  upon 
the  staff  members  to  assist  with  my  con- 
gressional workload.  Through  the  years 
of  my  service  In  the  House,  I  have  found 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  indis- 
pensable. The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  has  a  great  potentiality  for  de- 
veloping an  increasingly  significant  role 
In  the  legislative  process,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  wUl  continue  to  support 
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and  strengthen  the  role  imd  mission  of 
Its  own  research  organlztitlon. 
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WELCOME  TO  THE  HEW  YORK 
WORLD  JOURNAL  TRIBUNE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricofto  and  Include 
extraneous  matter.  I  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  1  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speiier,  out  of  the 
ashes  of  three  of  New  York's  great  news- 
papers, a  brand  new  newspaper  has 
arisen.  While  I  may  no(t  be  the  first  to 
annoimce  its  birth,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  pronounce  its  promise. 

At  10  ajn.,  Monday  mcming,  the  New 
York  World  Journal  Tribime  was  bom. 

To  New  York  newspaper  readers,  char- 
acteristics of  the  three  newspapers  which 
it  replaces  were  evident  at  once.  Jim 
Bishop  and  Bob  Consldlne  from  the 
Journal  American  were  on  hand  for  the 
opening  issue,  where  the  general  layout 
and  bold  headline  style  of  the  World 
Telegram  and  Sun  ga^e  the  paper  a 
familiar  appearance,  iki  addition,  the 
paper  was  graced  by  Jimioy  Breslin,  Dick 
Schaap,  Joseph  Alsop,  Art  Buchwald. 
and  Evans  and  Novak,  and  the  Im- 
mensely readable  typef  aee  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

Of  course,  the  leadott  editorial  as- 
sured readers  that  the  new  paper  is  "not 
a  layer  cake  of  different  flavors."  but 
rather  "has  a  savor  all  its  own."  Hap- 
pily, the  flavor  of  the  Herald  Tribime 
remains.  Jimmy  Breslin'a  description  of 
his  "Night  at  the  New  Met"  was  sprawled 
across  the  full  width  of  the  top  of  page  1, 
telling  New  York  readers  once  again 
what  the  people  of  Uhelr  own  town  are 
reaUy  like,  how  they  talk  and  how  they 
act. 

Splashed  across  the  bottom  of  page  1. 
Dick  Schaap  told  his  townfolk  "What 
Happened  hi  Pun  City?"  in  a  charac- 
teristically Irreverent  and  witty  account 
of  the  activities  of  the  city's  new  mayor. 

With  men  like  Breslin.  Schaap,  and 
Victor  Rlesel  up  front,  and  fellows  like 
Art  Buchwald  and  Carl  Rowan  near  the 
back,  the  World  Journal  Tribime  prom- 
ises to  be  provocative  and  amusing.  The 
only  question  outstanding  is  whether  It 
will  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
great  city  It  will  serve.  IWill  Its  reiwrt- 
ers  really  dig  for  news;  Will  Its  editorial 
stance  be  truly  construdtive?  Por  now 
that  New  York  has  but  fmir  daily  news- 
papers, the  responsibility  of  each  is 
immense. 

In  its  lead  editorial  the  paper  prom- 
ised that  "we  have  no  qommltments  to 
any  party,  group,  or  specli4  hiterest."  "In 
news  and  comment,"  it  latated,  "we  In- 
tend to  be  vigorous  without  being  self- 
righteous,  aggressive  without  being  of- 
fensive, alert  without  beJiog  cynical."  If 
it  is  as  good  as  Its  word.  It  will  be  good 
indeed.  i 

So  It  Is  with  pride  and  great  expecta- 
tion that  I  congratulate  New  York  on 
the  birth  of  its  new  newspaper,  and  the 
new  paper  on  its  delayed  arrival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  |0dlflcatk)n  and 
amusement  of  my  colleafues,  I  am  In- 
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serting  In  the  Rbcoko  the  first  lead  edi- 
torial of  the  World  Journal  Tribune, 
along  with  the  stories  by  Jimmy  Breslin 
and  Dick  Schaap,  and  an  article  de- 
scribing the  paper's  debut.  The  articles, 
which  all  appear  In  the  September  12 
issue  of  the  newspaper,  follow: 

[W'om  the  World  Journal  TVlbune,  Sept.  12, 

1968] 

Vot.  1,  No.  1 

The  World  Journal  Tribune  appears  on  the 
New  York  scene  with  the  sincere  hope  that 
our  pubUc  wlU  be  as  happy  to  read  us  as  we 
are  to  write  for  them. 

This  Is  a  new  newspaper.  It  combines  the 
talents,  the  traditions  and  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  three  great  publications.  But  It  Is 
not  a  layer  cake  of  different  flavors.  It  is  a 
mixture  In  which  the  readers  should  be  able 
to  taste  familiar  Ingredients,  but  which  has 
a  savor  all  its  own.  And  we  Intend  to  make 
the  whole  greater  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts. 

As  a  new  paper,  we  have  no  commitments 
to  any  party,  group  or  special  Interest.  The 
sole  responsibility  of  the  World  Journal 
IVlbune  is  to  the  cooununlty;  the  only  per- 
son In  a  position  to  pass  judgment  upon 
us  Is  the  reader.  We  are  a  New  York  news- 
paper, which  means  that  our  prime  concern 
Is  this  city — and  since  New  York  Is  a  global 
metropolis,  our  Interests  are  world-wide. 

As  aU  of  New  York  and  most  of  the  nation 
know,  our  Initial  pubUcatlon  was  not 
achieved  without  great  tribulation  and  loss. 
This  is  no  occasion  for  discussing  the  strains 
of  the  past  months.  Everyone  concerned 
with  the  World  Journal  Tribune,  however,  is 
gratefiil  for  the  encouragement  we  have  re- 
ceived from  so  many  quarters,  as  weU  as  for 
the  practical  help  In  ironing  out  the  many 
dlfflciUtles  that  arose  along  the  way.  In 
particular,  the  nevrapaper,  employers  and 
employees  alike,  is  grateful  to  Mayor  Lind- 
say for  naming  David  L.  Cole  as  mediator  In 
resolving  labor-management  problems,  as 
well  as  for  his  personal  Intervention;  to  Mx. 
Cole  and  his  associates  for  their  patience 
and  skUl  in  promoting  a  settlement:  to  the 
representatives  of  labor  for  their  determina- 
tion to  negotiate  a  fair  settlement. 
-  We  know  that  the  kind  of  paper  we  are 
determined  to  give  New  York  cannot  be 
achieved  without  overcoming  further  ob- 
stacles, nor  without  a  great  deal  of  bard  work 
and  sound  thinking.  These  qualities  we  wUl 
make  our  utmost  efforts  to  bring  to  the  task. 
In  news  and  comment,  we  Intend  to  be 
vigorous  without  being  self-righteous,  ag- 
gressive without  being  offensive,  alert  with- 
out being  cynical. 

We  hope  you  wUl  enjoy  and  have  con- 
fidence In  the  result. 

[Prom  the  World  Journal  Tribune, 
Sept.  13. 1066] 

JniMT  Brksun's  Nioht  at  THX  Nxw  Met 

On  Priday,  with  lighted  fountains  rising 
Into  the  air  on  the  plaza  outside  the  glass 
doors  and  ChagaUs  sweeping  up  the  walls 
from  the  thick  red  carpeted  floors,  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  opens  Its  new  home  In 
Lincoln  Center.  It  Is  the  first  opening  of  an 
opera  house  In  New  York  since  1883,  and  It 
Is  a  national  occasion. 

With  Mrs.  Ljrndon  B.  Johnson  In  the 
audience,  the  Met  opening  calls  for  Insur- 
mountable problems  of  dress.  As  of  the 
weekend,  only  Mrs.  C.  V.  Whitney  was  certain 
of  what  she'U  have  on  her  back.  A  silver  lace 
dress  from  Sarml,  Beyond  that,  all  of  New 
York  plans  and  waits  for  Friday.  In  a  city 
where  the  only  new  things  that  seem  to  open 
are  these  lines  of  ugly,  unimaginative  bank 
buildings  with  their  banners  proclalmmg 
their  virtue  and  their  compound  Interest,  the 
opening  of  a  buUdlng  for  the  mind  Is  worth 
any  waiting. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera,  however,  Isnt 
waiting  for  the  people.    The  Met  actually 


gave  its  first  performance  last  night.  It 
opened  with  a  full  drees  rebe«(8al  of  Samud 
Barber's  version  at  "Antony  and  deopatra." 
TTxe  audience  consisted  cf  2,000  construction 
workers  who  had  built  the  new  <^>era  house 
and  were  Invited  without  charge.  There 
WCTe  no  serous  Injuries. 

A  stone  mason  was  in  Mrs.  C.  V.  Whitney's 
seat  last  night.  And  a  group  of  carpenters 
came  over  from  O'Boyle  and  MulvlhlU's  Bar 
and  sat  down  in  David  BockefeUer's  box  like 
It  was  nothing.  And  six  members  of  Painter* 
Local  803,  Danny  LaMotta  shop  steward,  sat 
In  the  parterre  and  discussed  opera  as  they 
know  It. 

"We're  workln'  the  other  day,"  one  of  them 
was  saying,  "you  know,  gold  leafin'  the  cell- 
ing, and  here's  this  big  opera  broad  and  I 
look  down  and  I  yeU,  Hey,  how  do  you  Uke 
It,  baby?  And  you  know  what  she  said? 
She  motioned  something  in  ItaUan." 

For  nearly  all  of  them,  except  for  the  con- 
tractors and  the  bosses  who  swept  it  as  If 
they  belonged,  It  was  the  first  opera  any  of 
the  working  guys  ever  had  seen.  They  liked 
It,  liked  it  very  much,  although  In  spots  It 
was  tough.  Tommy  McLaughlin.  Local  508 
of  the  Ornamental  Iron  Workers  Union,  sat 
In  the  grand  tier,  with  the  whisky  In  him 
making  him  hot,  and  he  tugged  at  his  coUar 
for  awhUe,  then  finally  got  up  and  tip-toed 
on  the  red  carpet  and  went  down  to  the  big 
bar  on  the  second  fioor. 

There  were  several  people  around.  There 
was  Mike  Yuhase,  a  carpenter  who  had  on  a 
green  sweater,  and  Ben  Israel,  who  came  with 
his  tie  pulled  down,  and  Billy  Casey,  an  Iron 
worker  who  Uves  on  108th  Street  In  Rocka- 
way  Beach  and  Toouny  Baddlsh  an  asbestos 
worker  who  lived  over  McOovem's  Bar  In 
Richmond  Hill.  Queens. 

"She  sings  beeutlful,  but  I  need  a  drink," 
Tommy  McLaughlin  said  by  way  of  compU- 
mentlng  Leontyne  Price,  who  was  In  on  the 
stage. 

"Give  me  a  shot  of  rye  and  a  bottle  of 
beer,"  McLaughlin  told  the  bartender. 

Behind  the  bar,  a  30  by  36  foot  Chagall, 
filled  with  reds  and  yeUows  covered  the 
wall.  On  the  white  woodwoi^  at  one  end  of 
the  bar  was  the  hand  printing,  in  blue,  "Marc 
Chagall  1966."  On  Priday  night,  this  will  be 
a  most  admired  sight.  Last  night.  Tommy 
McLaughlin  preferred  to  forget  it. 

"The  day  I  saw  It  there  for  the  first  time, 
I  went  out  after  work  and  I  meet  some  guy 
and  I  was  telling  him  about  It  and  he  seemed 
to  know  something  about  art  and  we  got 
along  pretty  good  and  then,  by  the  time  I  got 
finished,  I  was  in  the  Club  Harlem  in  At- 
lantic City  and  when  I  went  to  get  cigarettes 
I  got  busted  out  of  my  money  on  the  bar. 
AU  ChagaU  reminds  me  of  is  sitting  In  the 
Western  Union  office  waiting  for  a  money 
order." 

The  people  who  stayed  In  their  seats  ap- 
preciated the  opera  very  much.  It  started 
almost  40  minutes  late  and  the  performance 
was  not  nearly  complete  because  the  produc- 
tion simply  was  not  ready.  But  librettist 
Franco  ZlffireUi's  work  was  awesome  and 
Leontyne  Price  can  sing  like  heU  and  the 
story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  of  which  we 
aU  know  what  they  did,  can't  get  printed 
In  a  newspaper,  it  Is  that  good.  The  con- 
struction workers  liked  the  opera  very  much. 

They  joined  a  select  group.  For  yesterday, 
all  the  great  opera  people  of  New  York,  the 
people  they  dont  tell  you  about  In  those  so- 
ciety stories  you  get  gagged  with,  turned  out. 
There  were  the  people  lined  up  for  the  200 
standing  room  tickets  which  went  on  sale  at 
noon.  They  had  been  on  line  since  Wednes- 
day, sleeping  on  the  ground  and  wearing 
buttons  for  their  favorite  singers.  One  of 
them.  Harry  Phillip.  63,  has  been  waiting  on 
lines  Uke  this  since  he  saw  Alda  In  1919. 

And  at  night,  giving  the  new  buUdlng  the 
once  over,  was  Mendel  the  great  opera  gate 
crasher,  who  Is  called  Senator  Mendel  by 
everybody  becatne  he  always  used  to  sit  la 
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tbe  old  Senator  Cafeteria  on  Mth  Street. 
Mendel  Uvea  on  93 ,000  a  year  and  he  divides 
bis  time  between  New  York  and  Vienna.  He 
Is  able  to  do  this  becaxue  he  knows  how  to 
make  a  dollar  breathe.  The  minute  Mendel 
gets  Into  any  houae  he  takes  off  his  suit  and 
goes  around  In  his  underwear  so  he  doesn't 
wear  out  the  suit  by  sitting  In  It. 

Mendel  has  been  going  to  the  opera,  and 
not  paying  for  It,  since  1939.  "Let  the  Van- 
derbllts  BU{^>ort  c^>era.  Senator  Mendel  sup- 
ports himself."  Mendel  said  last  night.  "But 
I  bring  something  to  the  opera  when  I  come 
In.  I  bring  a  standard.  Taste.  What  do 
these  others  bring?  They  bring  their  good 
suits.  For  that,  they  shoiild  be  penalized 
money.  Senator  Mendel,  you  could  put  a 
gun  In  his  ear,  he  wouldn't  pay  you  money." 

He  Is  the  beet  or  thereabouts  of  the  crowd 
of  opera  gate  crashers  which  bung  out  In  the 
bar  and  cafeteria  near  tbe  40th  Street  en- 
trance to  the  old  Met  building.  Mendel  al- 
ways brought  his  own  sandwiches  to  the 
cafeteria  and  would  sit  there  for  hows,  and 
knock  the  joint  dead  on  water.  Once,  after 
much  badgering,  he  bought  a  cup  of  coffee. 
The  check  was  15  cents. 

"How  tong  has  it  been  this?"  Senator 
Mendel  yelled. 

"For  two  years,"  the  counterman  said. 

Last  night,  he  gave  the  new  Met  a  whirl. 
He  positioned  himself  on  the  edge  of  a 
cluster  of  people  coming  In  with  their  special 
tickets  iac  the  night,  then  with  his  hair  fly- 
ing he  pushed  Into  two  big  guys  who  looked 
like  plasterers,  slid  off  and  went  piast  the 
ticket  taker,  who  had  his  head  down. 

So  the  night  went,  with  Tommy  Mc- 
Laughlin drinking  at  the  bar  and  Senator 
Mendel  nodding  to  the  music  from  a  seat 
he  got  In  the  orchestra  and  the  new  Met, 
with  Its  stage,  164  feet  deep,  and  Its  chan- 
deliers and  Its  Ivory  and  red  and  a  gold  leaf 
celling  was  a  very  good  place  to  be  In. 

When  It  was  over,  the  people  In  the  opera 
said  they  had  a  lot  of  all  night  rehecuvlng  to 
do  to  be  ready  for  Friday,  and  some  of  the 
construction  workers  went  across  the  street 
to  O'Boyle  and  Mulvlhlll's  and  they  played 
the  Juke  box  and  kept  saying  the  music 
seemed  thin  compared  to  what  they  had 
heard  Inside. 

And  we  left  them  and  came  down  for  the 
,  first  time  to  the  World  Journal  Tribune 
^  newspaper  to  write  a  story.  The  editorial 
offices  of  the  World  Journal  Tribune  newspa- 
per share  the  sixth  floor  of  tbe  building  with 
a  company  called  the  Feedrall  Corporation. 
The  Feedrall  Corporation  manufacturers 
third  rails  for  railroad  trains.  This  Is  very 
good  because  If  this  paper  Isn't  good  every 
day  the  boss  can  go  next  door  and  stick  out 
his  tongue  onto  a  third  rail. 

(From  the  World  Journal  Tribune,  Sept.  12, 
1966] 

Dick  Schaap:  What  Hapfznxd  m  Fun  Cmr? 

Just  the  other  day,  the  mayor  of  Fun  City, 
John  V.  Lindsay,  climbed  onto  a  railing  of 
the  Manhattan  Bridge,  looked  out  upon  the 
Xast  River  and  prepared  to  dive.  It's  won- 
derful to  have  a  mayor  who  Is  responsive  to 
criticism. 

Actually,  the  mayor  did  not  have  a  bad 
■ununer,  compared  to,  say,  Sukarno,  or  Ver- 
woerd.  He  kept  the  subways  running.  He 
kept  the  croes-streets  free  of  snow.  And  he 
established  his  own  personal  style.  He  Indi- 
cated that  If  he  Is  elected  president,  he  will 
send  the  Oalloe  to  Viet  Nam. 

There  Is  even  some  sign  that  tbe  Lindsay 
adnxlnlstratlon  Is  starting  to  reverse  the 
flight  of  the  white  middle  class  to  the 
suburbs.  Already,  Joe  Bananas  has  moved 
back  to  New  York.  Mr.  Bananas'  flight  from 
the  dty  lasted  19  months,  for  reasons  of 
health:  he  Is  allergic  to  trlal^ 

Perhapa  the  mayor's  noblest  hour  was  his 
confrontation  with  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia. 


King  Faisal  was  supposed  to  be  the  guest  of 
honcw  at  an  official  Fun  City  banquet,  but 
just  before  the  feast,  the  king,  speaking  In 
Washington,  rashly  let  slip  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  were  his  enemies. 

This  shocking  news  certainly  upset  Mayor 
Lindsay.  If  he  had  even  suspected  that  the 
king  of  Saudi  Arabia  disliked  Jews,  he  would 
never  have  Invited  him  In  the  first  place. 
The  mayor  boldly  canceled  the  scheduled 
meal.  It  must  have  taken  tremendous  cour- 
age, but  the  mayor  was  willing  to  risk 
alienating  the  Arab  community  of  New  York. 
And  it  was  only  coincidence,  I'm  certain,  that 
the  following  day  all  the  offices  at  City  Hall 
had  Roman  niunerals  on  their  door. 

Lindsay  fared  less  successfully  In  bis  bout 
with  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Dtiring 
their  annual  convention,  tbe  VFW  staged  a 
moonlight  piarade  up  Fifth  Ave.,  and  the 
parade  stretched  out  until  midnight,  disturb- 
ing the  sleep  of  several  people  who  happen 
to  live  along  Fifth  Ave.  The  sleepless  com- 
plained to  the  city,  and  the  mayor  apologized 
to  them.  Infuriating  the  members  of  the 
VFW.  They  had  fought  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  moonlight  parades,  and  anyone  who 
complained  about  losing  a  little  sleep  was 
clearly  a  Communist.  Anybody  who  apolo- 
gized to  Communists  was  even  worse.  The 
mayor  promptly  promised  to  salute  the  flag 
regularly,  and  all  was  forgiven. 

The  mayor's  most  serious  problem  during 
the  past  four  and  a  half  months — if  you  for- 
get about  his  f\Ul  tax  program,  as  he  did, 
and  about  his  civilian  review  board,  as  he 
may  have  to — was  that  some  people  got  the 
impression  he  had  surrendered  bis  office  to 
his  commissioner  of  parks.  I  can't  under- 
stand bow  people  got  this  Idea.  Thomas  P. 
F.  Hoving  is  a  bashful  man,  and  the  rumors 
are  unkind  that  his  middle  Initials  stand  for 
Publicity  Forever. 

Hovtng  does  not  go  seeking  attention.  He 
rides  a  motorcycle  through  town  only  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  He  holds  happenings  In 
Central  Park  only  for  the  sake  of  art.  He 
leads  hikes  through  Van  Cortlandt  Park  only 
for  the  sake  of  exercise.  And  he  holds  hourly 
press  conferences  only  for  the  sake  of  work- 
ing newspapermen.  He  Is  a  thoroughly  self- 
eSacing  man,  always  working,  always  think- 
ing. For  instance,  ever  since  Mayor  Lindsay 
said  that  he  sends  his  children  to  a  private 
school  for  privacy,  Hoving  has  been  thinking 
about  transferring  his  daughter  to  a  public 
school. 

No  one  resents  the  publicity  Hoving  has 
been  getting.  No  one  Is  jealous.  Charles 
Moerdler,  the  buildings  commissioner,  goes 
around  praying  for  the  first  cold  wave,  which 
would  drive  tenants  out  of  their  homes  and 
out  of  the  parks  and  into  his  office,  but  he's 
probably  only  kidding.  Bud  Palmer  stood 
outside  the  World  Journal  Trlbime  yester- 
day welcoming  reporters  back  to  work,  but, 
after  all,  he  Is  the  city's  official  greeter.  And 
I  don't  think  Bob  Price  really  wanted  David 
Merrick  to  change  the  title  of  the  new  musi- 
cal, "Breakfast  at  Tiffany's"  just  because 
Hoving's  father  happens  to  own  Tiffany. 

Of  course,  the  mayor  did  manage  to  get  a 
fair  share  of  attention  from  the  press.  Dur- 
ing the  first  annual  softball  game  between 
City  Hall  ("Lindsay's  Lancers")  and  the  City 
Hall  reporters  ("The  Power  Brokers"),  the 
game  was  delayed  for  only  15  or  20  minutes 
while  the  mayor  posed  for  pictures  putting 
his  jersey  on. 

After  this  dramatic  scene,  the  game  Itself 
was  anti-cUmactlc.  The  mayor  came  to  bat 
only  once,  and  I  was  pitching,  poorly,  for  the 
opposing  team.  My  first  pitch  came  in  low 
and  inside,  near  the  mayor's  knees,  and 
Lindsay  skipped  neatly  out  of  the  way. 
Right  then,  I  was  deeply  grateful  that  John 
Lindsay  had  won  the  mayoral  race.  The 
pitch  would  have  hit  Abe  Beame  in  the  head. 

But  the  mayor's  most  spectacular  appear- 
ance this  siunmer  came  on  the  "Tonight" 
show.     John   Lindsay   and   Johnny   Carson 


traded  jokes,  and  the  mayor  was  particularly 
funny  talking  about  miigglngs  in  Fun  City. 
He  probably  has  better  mugging  jokes  than 
anyone  else  around. 

Some  of  the  mayor's  constituents  did  not 
think  It  was  right  for  the  mayor  to  be  kid- 
ding about  muggings  on  network  television. 
A  few  of  the  unhappy  people  wrote  letters 
to  City  Hall,  complaining  that  such  antics 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mayor.  The 
complaints  are  totally  unfair;  I  must  defend 
the  mayor.  Mugging  jokes  are  certainly  not 
beneath  his  dignity. 

[From  the  World  Journal  Tribune,  Sept.  12, 
1966] 

WJT's  DxBUT  Makes  Nzws  Acboss  Nation 

The  new  World  Journal  Tribune  greeted 
New  York  this  morning  with  80  pages  of  news, 
columns  and  features — and  one  Important 
story  that  took  shape  almost  without 
warning. 

The  normally  hectic  hours  before  the  first 
edition  became  more  feverish  as  the  editors 
learned  that  the  appearance  of  the  new  after- 
noon newspaper  was  Itself  making  front  page 
news  across  the  nation. 

The  first  Indication  came  when  a  fiood  o( 
telegrams  and  other  messages  expressing  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  from  govern- 
ment and  civic  leaders  began  to  arrive  at 
the  paper's  headquarters  at  125  Barclay  St. 

Then  a  steady  stream  of  visiting  newsmen 
almoet  took  over  the  sixth-floor  city  room 
as  reporters,  news  magazine  writers,  photog- 
raphers and  television  crews  recorded  a 
hlstory-in-the-maklng  story — the  birth  of  a 
major  metropolitan  newspaper. 

As  World  Journal  Tribune  reporters  and 
editors  assembled  the  news  for  the  flrst  edi- 
tion they  found  themselves  being  Interviewed 
on  the  problems,  excitement  and  emotions 
involved  In  their  work.  At  the  same  time 
photographers  were  asking  for  "one  more 
shot,"  and  the  television  people  did  their 
best  to  tiim  the  city  room  Into  a  studio. 

MATOB  STARTS  PRE88ZS 

These  activities  reached  a  climax  this 
morning  when  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  pressed 
a  button  for  the  flrst  press  run  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune.  A  press  run  of  900,000 
copies  was  set  for  the  flrst  day. 

Expressing  his  "delight"  over  the  publica- 
tion and  the  end  of  "a  long  and  difficult  dis- 
pute." Mayor  Lindsay  said: 

"It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  will  carry  on  the  dis- 
tinguished traditions  from  which  It  was  born. 
...  I  am  sure  the  new  paper  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  life  of  our  great 
city." 

Watching  the  ceremony  were  Frank  Con- 
niff,  editor  of  the  paper:  David  L.  Cole,  who 
served  as  mediator  during  the  long  negotia- 
tions, and  Matt  Meyer,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc. 

Meyer  said :  "We  have  come  through  almost 
flve  months  of  travail  unprecedented  in  tbe 
newspaper  history  of  this  city,  but  It  has  been 
worth  It  because  we  are  bringing  out  a  paper 
to  which  we  and  all  New  York  can  point  with 
pride." 

LAST    8NA0    RKMOVKD 

James  J.  McMahon,  president  of  the  New 
York  Stereotypers  Union  No.  3,  also  reacted 
to  the  spirit  yesterday  in  announcing  that 
his  union  had  overwhelmingly  ratified  a  con- 
tract with  the  paper — thus  removing  the  last 
obstacle  to  publishing  the  first  edition. 

"My  feelings  are  perhaps  best  expressed." 
he  said,  "In  the  words  of  the  lyrics  of  that 
popular  song,  'Hello,  Dolly.'  So,  to  the  World 
Journal  Tribune,  I  say,  'Olad  to  see  you  back 
where  you  belong.' " 

Thus  ended  the  140-day  shutdown,  tbe 
longest  for  a  dally  newspaper  In  the  history 
of  American  journalism.  It  began  April  24 
when  the  Newspaper  Guild  went  out  against 
the   publishing   enterprise   formed  through 


the  merger  of  the  HNtild  tfrlbune.  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  and  XiM  Journal-Ameri- 
can. Settlements  eventually  were  reached 
with  all  10  unions  Involved  in  the  dispute. 

The  original  plan  called  for  an  afternoon 
paper — World  Journal:  a  morning  pi^Mr — 
tbe  Herald  Tribune,  and  a  Sunday  paper — 
World  Journal  Tribune.  But  on  Aug.  16, 
the  corporation  announced  that  due  to  eco- 
nomic and  other  pressures  the  morning  paper 
would  not  publish. 

World  Journal  Tribune  Will  publish  six 
afternoons  a  week  and  on  S-^day. 


I' 
ANTmiOT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tkere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSEtALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  to  discuss,  dissent,  and  demonstrate 
Is  not  the  right  to  plundler,  pilfer,  and 
destroy.  T| 

This  House  recognized  that  fact  In  de- 
cisive terms  when  we  voted  389  to  25  on 
August  9  to  add  the  CWmer  antlrlot 
amendment  to  the  dvll  rights  bill.  It 
is  apparent  that  this  legisSation  will  not 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  In  view  of 
tills  fact  It  is  urgent  that  the  Congress 
take  prompt  action  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens against  further  vlolente  and  blood- 
shed. I 

And  violence  and  bloodibed  are  being 
openly  preached  by  sucH  militant  ex- 
tremists as  Stokely  Carmlchael.  Just 
last  month  he  said:  j 

In  Cleveland  they're  buUdftg  stores  with 
no  windows — all  brick.  I  dont  know  what 
they  think  theyll  accomplish,  It  Just  means 
we  have  to  move  from  Molot()7  cocktails  to 
dynamite.  I 

In  city  after  city  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  others  of  his  ilk  have  proven  that 
they  will  carry  through  with  their 
threats  of  Molotov  cocktails  and  dyna- 
mite. T| 

I  warned  on  this  floor  a  month  ago 
that  our  major  cities  would  experience  a 
bloodbath  unless  Congress  takes  stem 
action.  Since  that  time  riots  have  oc- 
curred In  New  York;  Mississippi;  Lans- 
ing, Detroit.  Muskegon,  an4  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich.;  Cicero,  and  Wlsukegan,  111.- 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and  right 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  There  con- 
tinue to  be  ugly  and  ominous  incidents  In 
my  home  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  foUow- 
tag  in  the  wake  of  the  masadve  riot  in  the 
Hough  area  In  July.  ' 

Only  today  the  Cleveland  Press  carries 
stories  of  new  acts  of  depredation  there. 
iast  mght  vandals  armed  with  fire  bombs 
o&niaged  and  looted  two  stores  In  the 
GlenviUe  area  of  the  city. 

In  the  Hough  section  two  firemen  were 
showered  with  flying  glaes  while  re- 
sponding to  one  of  a  number  of  false 
alarms  turned  in  last  night.  Their  new 
♦16,000  flretruck  was  damaged.  The 
ncldent  occurred  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Jomo  Freedom  Keo^ntta  House, 
which  figured  so  prominent  ^  In  the  July 
Hough  rlotg.  ^ 


Cleveland  police  detectives  are  today 
trying  to  build  evidence  linking  seven 
members  of  a  new  black  power  orga- 
nization to  vandalism  which  occurred  last 
week  In  one  of  Cleveland's  showplaces, 
the  Cultural  Gardens,  which  was  observ- 
ing its  50th  anniversary.  Statues  were 
smeared  with  black  paint  and  the  words 
"black  power"  were  painted  on  sidewalks 
and  statuary.  Cleveland  detectives  have 
revealed  that  headquarters  of  the  United 
Black  Brothers,  frequented  by  the  sus- 
pects, contained  gasoline,  black  power 
literature  and  flags. 

Accordingly  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  identical  to  Congressman 
Cramer's  B.B..  17642,  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral ofllense  to  travel  in  or  use  a  facility 
of  interstate  commerce  with  the  intent 
of  inciting  a  riot  or  other  form  of  violent 
civil  disobedience.  I  am  doing  so  to 
indicate  my  strong  support  of  such  a 
law  and  my  emphatic  conviction  that 
Congress  will  be  remiss  if  we  adjourn 
without  acting  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  citizens. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  un- 
questioned. It  is  urgent.  I  respectful^ 
call  on  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
heed  the  will  of  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  the  House  by  responding 
promptly  to  meet  the  need. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments 
which  the  gentleman  has  just  made.  I 
think  it  extremely  Important  that  antl- 
rlot legislation  be  passed  by  the  Congress 
now  in  session  prior  to  adjournment. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  who  sits  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  is  the  senior  au- 
thor of  this  resolution.  I,  too,  expect  to 
introduce  it. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida 
that  only  today  the  Cleveland  newspa- 
pers have  reported  another  incident, 
with  two  acts  of  vandalism.  Fire  bombs 
damaged,  and  there  were  looted,  two 
stores  in  the  Glenville  area  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ISSUES  POLI- 
CY DECLARATION  STRESSING  NE- 
CE8SITY  FOR  MASSIVE  EFFORT 
TO  STRENGTHEN  SMALLTOWN 
AND  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  gratifled  and  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  a  major  policy  decla- 
ratl(»i  to  the  effect  that  the  solution  to 
our  national  problems  must  Include  a 
concentrated,  national  program  of  eco- 


nomic development  in  smalltown  and 
rural  America. 

I  congratulate  the  President— and  I 
say:  Let  us  get  on  with  it. 

Much  has  been  done,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  in  his  speech  in  Dallas- 
town,  Pa.,  last  September  3.  But,  the 
real  challenge  lies  ahead.  Much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  the  acceptance  of  this 
great  challenge  as  a  national  policy  Is  a 
milestone  in  the  growth  and  progress  of 
smalltown  and  rural  America. 

I  certainly  pledge  my  continued  sup- 
port to  the  President  in  this  great  effort. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  President  is 
advocating  the  thesis  that  a  broader 
based  economic  development  and  the 
creation  of  opportunity  in  smalltown 
America  constitute  a  major  assault  on 
the  problems  of  both  urban  and  rural 
smalltown  America. 

The  President  in  his  address  outlined 
a  concept  and  a  philosophy  that  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problems  that  beset  our 
Nation  today  In  both  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

It  has  been  my  contention  for  years 
that  the  ccMnmunity  concept  found  in 
smalltown  America  is  the  backb<me  of 
our  democratic  society. 

It  Is  -this  basic  concept  that  must  be 
nurtured  and  cultivated  and  encouraged 
throughout  America — because  it  is  the 
weakening  of  this  concept,  this  ideal  of 
mutual  responsibility  and  identification 
with  community,  that  has  led  to  such 
tremendous  problems  in  our  cities. 

It  has  also  been  my  contention  that 
the  direct  assault  on  the  problems  of  our 
cities  will  founder  unless  there  Is  a  sec- 
ond front  assault  made  to  divert  popula- 
ticm  growth  from  our  cities.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  a  national  campaign  to 
sell  smalltown  America — and  a  massive 
effort  to  create  opportunities  in  small- 
town rural  America  away  from  the  great 
metropolitan  complexes. 

In  this  connection  I  wrote  President 
Johnson  on  August  23.  1965,  proposing 
"a  concentrated  effort  to  strengthen  the 
smalltown  base  of  America,  to  bring  in- 
dustry and  business  to  small  towns,  to 
create  towns  that  embody  the  best  of  the 
new  technology  and  the  best  of  the  old 
philosophy." 

The  Honorable  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
now  Postmaster  General  and  then  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President,  advised 
me  as  follows: 

The  outline  of  your  proposal  will  have  the 
carefiil  consideration  of  the  President  and 
his  advisers. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  this  matter 
on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
Nation  generally,  I  Include  the  letter  to 
President  Johnson  in  the  Record.  I  also 
include  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  recent  speech  in  Dallas- 
town,  Pa.;  a  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  on  May  16, 
1965;  an  editorial  which  appeared  today 
in  the  Washington  Post;  and  the 
April  25, 1966,  issue  of  Capitol  Comments, 
my  newsletter,  which  discusses  the  appli- 
cation of  this  concept  of  decentralization 
to  Tennessee  and  to  the  great  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent  in  the 
Congress. 
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These  materials  follow: 

Jm.r  27.  IMS. 
Hon.  Ltmdok  B.  Jornbon, 
The  Preaident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  Pbssxdent:  I  read  with  great  In- 
terest recently  a  speech  given  by  Richard  M. 
Ooodwln,  one  of  your  special  assistants,  to 
visiting  foreign  students.  Mr.  Ooodwln  ob- 
aerved  at  one  point  in  the  speech  that  "we 
have  cleared  the  boards  of  most  of  the  old 
Ideas."  He  suggested  a  need  for  new  Ideas, 
new  departures  to  meet  the  massive  problems 
of  our  age. 

I  would  Uke  to  propose  a  new  concept 
which.  If  accepted  and  implemented,  would 
attack  many  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems  from  a  new  direction  In  a  new 
dimension.  My  suggestion  basically  Is  that 
rather  than  continuing  to  encourage  urban 
growth  we  shift  emphasis  and  encourage  a 
national  small  town  Improvement  and  de- 
velopment campaign. 

The  proposal  Is  this: 

1.  Large  metropolitan  complexes  are  be- 
coming unmanageable,  unwieldy  and  ungov- 
ernable. They  have  far  exceeded  the  cities' 
ability  to  provide  adequate  services.  They 
are  not  single  entitles;  they  are  conglomera- 
tions of  imrelated  communities  that  have 
grown  like  topsy.  They  breed  slums,  poverty, 
violence,  suicide,  discord,  unhapplness. 
Cities  have  simply  outgrown  their  original 
concept  and  their  governments.  They  have 
exceeded  In  popxilatlon  and  size  the  quanti- 
tative areas  that  can  be  governed  effectively. 

a.  The  community  concept  with  all  of  Its 
corollaries  Is  basic  to  our  American  system. 
It  Is  an  effective  unit.  It  embraces  the  psy- 
chological dimension  that  Is  missing  In 
dtles — the  dimension  of  belonging,  of  being 
a  part  of  a  community,  of  being  neighborly, 
of  Identifying  with  local  government,  of 
feeling  significant. 

3.  This  concept  has  been  eroded  as  popu- 
lations have  migrated  to  our  urban  areas. 
Urban  populations  have  been  called  "the 
lonely  crowd."  There  Is  no  identification,  no 
feeling  of  belonging.  There  Is  distrust,  lack 
of  concern  and  compassion,  lack  of  Identi- 
fication.   Basic  human  values  erode. 

As  you  said  In  a  speech  on  February  22 
last,  tts.  President,  "The  old.  tried  values  of 
family  and  neighborhood  and  community  are 
Imperiled  at  eroded." 

4.  There  are  efforts  to  biUld  whole  new 
cocnmunltles  to  retain  the  community  con- 
cept and  respect  Inherent  In  our  forefathers 
philosophy.  But  these  are  Isolated  efforts. 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  concentrated  effort  to 
strengthen  the  small  town  base  of  America, 
to  bring  Industry  and  business  to  small 
towns,  to  create  tovras  that  embody  the  best 
of  the  new  technology  and  the  best  of  the 
old  phlloaophy. 

5.  I  believe  that  people  move  to  cities 
basically  because  that  Is  where  the  greatest 
economic  opiMrtunltles  are  found.  You  can 
see  departures  from  this  trend  In  small  towns 
with  progressive  Industry.  The  children 
think  of  staying,  rather  than  leaving.  And 
families  who  have  lived  In  rural  and  small 
town  areas  prefer  to  move  to  a  similar  en- 
Tlronment — but  with  greater  opportunity  to 
live  the  good  life. 

Your  magnificent  effcvt  to  biiUd  the  Oreat 
Society  Is  developing  the  nation  In  urban 
areas,  niral  areas  and  smaller  communities. 
The  new  thrust  that  is  needed — the  new  con- 
o^t  I  suggest  is  a  concentrated  effort  to 
develop  the  small  town  to  its  peak  of  per- 
fection and  to  wage  a  national  campaign  to 
"sell"  the  small  town  to  our  new  generation. 
This  would  ease  urban  problems  by  shifting 
growth  to  manageable  divisions  away  from 
urban  oomplezea. 

The  true  values  of  our  society  are  strong- 
est   In    our    small    tovns.      We    need    to 


strengthen  our  society  by  Inducing  our 
younger  people  to  live  within  the  strong  town 
structure  and  concept. 

I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 

With  highest  esteem  and  best  regards,  I 
am. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

Job  L.  Evins, 
Member  of  Congress. 

KxcxBPT  Faoic  Spkecb  bt  Pkesisent  John- 
son   IN    Daixastown,    Pa.,    Seftzmbbi    8, 

1966 

A  few  months  ago,  one  of  the  poUtakers 
went  out  across  the  country  asking  this 
question: 

"If  you  could  live  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  that  you  wanted  to,  would  you  prefer 
a  city,  a  suburban  area,  a  small  town,  or  a 
farm?" 

Half  of  those  polled  said  they  preferred 
the  small  town  or  the  farm. 

I  didn't  get  asked  any  questions  in  that 
poll,  but  you  know  where  my  vote  would 
have  been. 

What  does  this  mean  at  a  time  when  more 
and  more  Americans  are  moving  to  our  big 
clUes? 

It  means  that  millions  of  Americans  feel 
deprived  of  a  f luidamental  human  right :  the 
right  to  live  where  they  choose. 

History  records  a  long,  hard  struggle  to 
establish  man's  right  to  go  where  he  pleases 
and  to  live  where  he  chooses.  It  took  many 
centuries  and  many  bloody  revolutions  to 
break  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  a  partic- 
ular plot  of  land,  or  confined  him  within  the 
walls  of  a  particular  community. 

We  lose  that  freedom  when  our  children 
are  obliged  to  live  someplace  else,  that  is,  if 
they  want  a  Job  or  if  they  want  a  decent 
education. 

Not  just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  communi- 
ties. 

I  think  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  demands 
it.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think  the 
futtire  of  the  cities  of  America  demands  It, 
too. 

One  of  the  greatest  tasks  facing  our  gen- 
eration is  to  rebiilld  the  American  city.  That 
Is  why  last  year — more  than  100  years  after 
Abraham  Lincoln  created  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — we  created  the  Etopartznent  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

I  am  proud  that  those  who  live  in  cities 
achieved  the  recognition  that  was  long  due 
them. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  started  the 
fight  to  create  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  carried  on  that  fight. 
And  I  am  glad  the  Congress  successfully 
passed  our  bill  and  It  is  now  a  fact. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  60  million  Amer- 
icans who  still  live  in  communities  of  less 
than  60,000.  The  cities  will  never  solve  their 
problems  unless  we  solve  the  problems  of  the 
towns  and  the  smaller  areas. 

So  consider  the  problem  of  urban  growth. 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  by  1986  as 
many  people  will  be  crowded  Into  our  cities 
as  occupy  the  entire  Nation  today — In  1960. 
That  means  people  enough  to  make  five  more 
New  Yorks,  or  that  means  people  enough  to 
make  25  more  Washlngtons. 

Many  will  migrate  to  the  dtles  against 
their  will.  If  we  continue  to  allow  this  to 
happen. 

But  should  we  or  must  we  allow  this  to 
hi^ipen?  Must  we  export  our  youth  to  the 
cities  faster  than  we  export  our  crops  and 
our  livestock  to  the  market? 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  something  about 
this. 

I  believe  with  your  help  we  can  change 
this  trend  of  going  from  the  rural  towns, 
and  the  small  town,  to  tha  dtiea. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  we  can  set  a 
higher  goal  than  parity  for  farm  prices.  We 


want  to  achieve  full  parity  for  all  rural 
life  in  all  places  In  this  country. 

Today,  a  rural  worker  earns  less  for  his 
day's  work  thsoi  a  dty  worker  with  similar 
skills.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  you  have 
a  laibor  shortcige  here  in  your  own  coimty. 

Today,  a  high  school  or  college  graduate 
sees  a  bigger  f utxire  for  himself  always  In  a 
major  city.  That  Is  why  too  many  of  your 
sons  and  daughters  move  to  Philadelphia 
or  to  Atlantic  City  or  to  New  York. 

That  same  story  is  being  repeated  all 
over  America. 

But  I  don't  think  it  has  to  happen. 

Modern  industry  and  modern  technology 
and  modem  transportation  can  bring  Jobs 
to  the  countryside  rather  than  people  to  the 
cities. 

And  modem  government  could  also  help. 

I  want  to  see  more  factories  located  In 
rural  reg;lons. 

I  want  more  workers  able  to  supplement 
their  incomes  by  part-time  fanning  and  more 
farmers  working  part-time  In  industry. 

I  want  those  who  love  the  land  to  reap 
all  the  benefits  of  modern  living. 

And  we  are  working  to  make  this  happen. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  families  who 
have  benefited  from  our  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs  now  live  in  com- 
munities of  less  than  60,000  people. 

Ninety-five  out  of  every  100  urban  plan- 
ning grants  go  to  communities  under  60.000, 

Four  out  of  five  of  the  communities  re- 
ceiving public  housing  grants  now  have  pop- 
ulations under  26,000. 

Ninety-seven  out  of  every  100  public  fa- 
cility loans  to  help  build  libraries  and  water 
systems  have  gone  to  communities  with 
fewer  than  25,000  people. 

I  went  to  New  England  week  before  last 
to  dedicate  one  of  the  first  rural  water  sys- 
tems under  new  legislation  that  we  have  Just 
passed  under  the  guildance  of  Senator  Oeorcs 
Aiken,  the  dean  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
the  Senate,  and  under  Congressman  Bos 
PoACE,  from  my  State. 

So  we  need  these  thriving,  healthy,  rural 
areas,  and  we  need  thriving,  healthy  cities. 
But  does  It  really  make  sense  on  this  great 
continent  which  Ood  has  blessed,  to  have 
more  than  70  percent  of  oxir  people  crammed 
onto  1  percent  of  our  land? 

We  must  rebuild  our  cities  Into  better 
places  to  live,  but  we  must  clean  out  the 
slums,  and  we  must  end  the  crime,  and  we 
must  clear  the  polluted  air.  We  must  give 
these  children  their  parks  and  their  play- 
grounds. But  we  must  do  much  more  than 
that. 

We  must  make  better  use  of  the  99  per- 
cent of  this  continent  which  lies  outside  of 
the  big  cities  of  America. 

We  must  ask  more  from  and  we  must  give 
more  to  communities  like  your  own.  For  you 
have  resources  that  no  man  can  manufacture. 
You  have  space,  you  have  room  to  breathe. 
you  have  an  extra  dimension  of  time. 

In  our  great  cities,  men  travel  an  hour  to 
get  to  work.  In  towns  like  yours,  they  can 
get  there  In  minutes. 

We  have  major  programs  to  promote  high- 
speed urban  transportation.  But  the  same 
$4  minion  which  produces  one  mile  of  * 
thoroughfare  in  a  city  can  create  more  than 
five  miles  of  freeway  In  the  countryside. 

By  the  year  2000 — and  that  is  only  a  third 
of  a  century  away — there  will  be  130  million 
more  Americans  here  on  this  earth  than 
there  are  today.  We  grow  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  6,000  new  Americans  every  day. 

Each  day,  by  our  deeds,  we  shape  the 
quality  of  life  for  these  children  and  for 
their  children's  children. 

Each  day,  by  the  example  we  set,  we  are 
helping  to  shape  the  lives  of  hundreds  d 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  wcu'ld. 

For  this  migration  away  from  farms  and 
countrysides  is  universal — ^bringing  heavy 
burdeiu  to  men  and  women  In  a  hundred 
different  lands. 
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So  if  we  can  begin  to  stem  the  migration 
In  our  own  land,  we  vrtii  make  our  mark  on 
history.  ■ 

I  believe  that  we  have  tbla  brains  and  the 
will  and  the  imagination  tc^  make  our  mark. 

I  believe  that  more  and  mare  of  our  people 
will  choose  to  live  in  town^  Uke  Dallastown. 

I  know  they  would,  if  thejl  could  come  here 
and  see  what  I  am  looking  jt:  this  afternoon. 

I  hope  by  my  deeds  as  Vour  President  I 
win  help  to  bring  this  about  and  help  to 
make  this  possible  for  them.  Because,  in- 
deed, I  know  in  the  end  wiat  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  that  this  is  whfere  the  girls  are 
fonder  and  the  dinner  palja  are  fuller. 

Thank  you.  F 

Note:  The  President  spokb  at  2:45  pm.  at 
Dallastown,  Pa.  F 

(From   the    Washington    [D.C.)    Post, 
Sept.  14,  1966 
The  Urban  Crii  is 

Delegates  to  the  confenence  on  Urban 
America,  just  concluded  heijei  this  week,  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  thq  Boclal.  political, 
economic  and  psychologlcar  consequences  of 
the  increasing  concentration  of  population  in 
urban  centers.  Most  of  the  Relegates  seemed 
to  accept  as  Inevitable,  as  tha  Vice  President 
did  In  his  speech,  the  contiaued  movement 
of  America  toward   a  metropolitan  society. 

Given  the  difficulties  of  cpplng  with  con- 
gested urban  populations  alr^ndy  in  the  great 
cities,  it  is  remarkable  that  sb  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  possibility  ai  arresting  the 
emigration  into  the  cities. 

This  is  the  more  puzzling  ^  view  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  eloquent  ad:^ess  at  Dallas- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  on  SepQember  2.  The 
President  told  his  audlenc!<  there  that  if 
present  trends  continue,  thai  population  of 
the  cities  of  more  than  SO.C^O  by  1985  will 
exceed  the  total  national  poj  lUlatlon  of  1960. 
And  he  asked  a  question  th  it  did  not  seeni 
to  occur  to  the  conference  d  legates.  "Does 
it  really  make  sense."  the  Prd^dent  inquired, 
"to  have  70  per  cent  of  our  iople  crammed 
onto  one  per  cent  of  the  lata?" 

Acknowledging  the  need  t0  Improve  the 
cities,  the  President  told  hit  Irural  audience 
■we  must  make  better  use  of  the  99  per  cent 
of  this  continent  which  Ilea  toutslde  of  the 
cities."  r 

"The  migration  away  f r  in  farms  and 
countryside,"  the  President  (said,  "is  uni- 
versal—bringing heavy  burdi  ^s  to  men  and 
women  in  a  hundred  dlffeni^t  lands."  He 
appealed  for  an  effort  to  stein  this  migra- 
tion. He  suggested  that  If  t  le  country  pro- 
Tided  "fuU  parity  for  rural  lL|e  in  America- 
more  and  more  people  "will  <  hoose  to  live  in 
towns  like  Dallastown."  An^  he  ended  his 
Dallastown  address  on  a  no  ;♦  the  sincerity 
of  which  no  one  can  doubt.  1  ^  said:  "I  hope 
by  my  deeds  as  President  to  ttelp  make  this 
possible  for  them." 

The  burden  of  the  President's  speech  was 
that  the  continued  mlgratica  to  the  cities 
"doesn't  have  to  happen";  bui  the  impression 
of  the  Urban  America  conf  ere  ace  Is  that  this 
trek  from  the  countryside  is  Inevitable  and 
Inescapable.  | 

As  the  intractability  of  ma  ay  urban  prob- 
lems becomes  more  and  mob  evident,  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  aggravation  of 
tne  existing  crisis  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  Other  nations  pan  ijlel  our  experi- 
ence with  these  lu-ban  dlfflciitles.  Moscow 
Is  moving  400  industries  out  ^f  the  area  in- 
side iu  central  highway  loof^  in  an  effort 
to  cope  with  some  of  the  pr*lems  of  con- 
gestion. 

For  more  than  a  century  thi  i  Iblg  cities  have 
struggled  to  become  bigger,  they  have  at- 
tracted into  their  crowded  |  neighborhoods 
niore  and  more  people;   but  |  they  have  not 
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devoted  more  and  more  efforti  to  making  life 
«»  the  cities  endurable.  The  urban  asplra- 
»m  ii*^"'  ought  to  be  to  mike  the  dtles 
smaller.    And  the  national  pi  «pose  ought  to 


be  to  make  rural  life.  In  the  small  cities, 
towns,  villages  and  farm  areas,  sufficiently 
attractive  to  retain  more  rural  population 
where  it  is. 

(From  the  Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean, 

May  16,  1966] 

Repbesentative   Evins    Pitches    for    Small 

Towns 

(By  Lois  Laycook) 

Washington. — ^Rep.  Joe  L.  Evins  is  emerg- 
ing as  the  congressional  champion  of  the 
smaU  town  which  he  calls  "the  forgotten 
part  of  America." 

From  his  position  as  a  high  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  committee 
and  as  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness committee,  Evins  has  been  hammering 
home  to  government  agency  witnesses  the 
theme  that  "the  small  town  is  the  back- 
bone of  America." 

He  has  charged  that  too  many  federal  pro- 
grama  Ignore  the  small  towns  but  have  their 
emphasis  on  urban  areas.  He  has  suggested 
that  these  programs  be  expanded  from  their 
urban  orientation  to  include  broader  stand- 
ards to  benefit  smaller  communities. 

This  crusade  comes  naturally  to  Evins  who 
is  from  Smith vlUe,  Tenn.  (pop.  2,000)  and 
from  a  district  that  contains  about  100  small 
towns,  many  more  smaller  unincorporated 
communities — and  no  big  dtles. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Appropria- 
tions committee  when  officials  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  appeared  in  behalf 
of  their  budget  requests,  Evins,  who  was 
presiding,  took  the  TVA  officials  to  task  for 
what  he  said  was  their  refusal  to  give  small- 
er towns  the  right  to  distribute  TVA  power. 

HICH   TIME 

"I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  you  and 
other  officals  of  government  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  small  town  which  has  be- 
come the  forgotten  part  of  America."  Evins 
said  heatedly,  "Everything  seems  to  be  ur- 
ban-oriented now — government  programs, 
government  planning,  legislation,  articles  in 
magazines,  discussions  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion. Everyone  Is  concerned  with  the  urban 
problem — and  I  have  no  argument  with  this 
concern  because  there  is  a  tremendoxis  prob- 
lem due  simply  to  the  fact  that  our  metro- 
politan complexes  have  grown  so  big  the 
basic  purposes  of  a  city  have  become  self- 
defeating  .  .  . 

"It  is  my  contention  that  the  small  town 
is  still  a  vital  factor  In  the  life  of  this  nation, 
that  there  should  be  a  national  effort  to  en- 
courage a  buildup  of  small  towns  to  capture 
the  best  of  the  old — the  community  spirit 
and  pride — and  the  best  of  the  new.  And  by 
the  new  I  mean  modern  Industry  and  modem 
conveniences  and  well-rounded  economies. 
We  must  build  the  economies  and  opportunl- 
ties  of  our  small  towns.  This  will  help  hold 
our  talented  young  people  there." 

At  another  hearing  on  appropriations  for 
independent  agencies,  Evins  jumped  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Administrator  William  Driver 
for  what  the  congressman  said  was  an  effort 
to  move  VA  hospitals  out  of  small  towns  to 
big  cities. 

Evins  said  the  VA  had  shifted  from  a  policy 
that  included  hospitals  in  smaller  com- 
munities to  a  new  poUcy  UnUtlng  them  to 
larger  cities.  Driver  denied  this  was  VA's 
policy  but  failed  to  convince  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict congressman. 

STAUNCH    SDPPORTEB 

Still  later,  while  presiding  over  the  House 
Small  Business  committee,  Evins  questioned 
whether  the  adminlstratlDn's  war  on  poverty 
program  is  reaching  small  towns  and  rural 
areas.  He  asked  Small  Business  AdmlnUtra- 
tor  Eugene  P.  Foley,  who  was  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee,  to  make  certain  that 
the  SBA  phase  of  the  program  be  made 
available  to  small  towns  as  well  as  to  urban 
areas. 


Evcfs  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
SBA's  community  development  program 
which  has  made  many  of  its  loans  to  small 
towns  where  local  citizens  have  organized 
development  corporations. 

Evins  has  served  notice  on  other  govern- 
ment witnesses  that  he  intends  to  wage  a 
more  determined  campaign  to  see  that  small 
towns  are  not  forgotten  in  various  govern- 
ment programs. 

Annottncement  op  Fifth  Douglas  Plant  fob 

Otjr  District  Points  to  New  Brk  of  Small 

Town  Growth  and  Pbocbxss 
(Capitol  Comments  by  Joe  L.  Evma,  Member 

of  Congress,  Fourth  District,  Tennessee) 

The  announcement  of  the  decision  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Douglas  aircraft  Industry  of 
California  to  locate  a  fifth  plant  In  our  area — 
the  great  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee — underscores  an  encouraging 
trend  of  economic  development  in  Appalachla 
and  in  other  sections  of  rural  and  small- 
town America. 

Colonel  Wellwood  E.  Beall,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Operations  at  Douglas,  an- 
nounced recently  that  Douglas  would  lo- 
cate its  fifth  plant  in  Tennessee  at  Smlth- 
vlUe.  The  announcement  was  made  at 
Sparta  at  a  banquet  following  dedication  of 
a  Douglas  plant  there.  Others  are  being 
built  and  currently  are  in  operation  at  Mon- 
terey, Carthage  and  Oainesboro. 

Douglas  is  locating  these  manufacturing 
plants  in  our  area  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  a  broader  based 
economic  development  which  he — and  Doug- 
las officials— consider  essential  If  this  coun- 
try is  to  make  appreciable  progress  In  solu- 
tion of  both  rural  and  lu-ban  problems. 

As  Colonel  Beall  said  during  the  Sparta 
dedication,  "What  is  needed  Is  a  reversal  of 
the  national  trend  toward  ivbanlzatlon. 
What  U  needed  is  an  effort  that  will  halt 
the  drain  of  workers  and  youth  from  the 
nation's  small  communities  to  urban  areas, 
an  effort  that  Instead  will  take  opportunity 
to  these  small  communities  and  provide  them 
with  the  economic  ability  upon  which  they 
can  thrive." 

Colonel  Beall  also  said  this  decentraliza- 
tion of  Industry  will  "enhance  the  corner- 
stone of  our  democracy,  the  American  small 
town."  This  Is  most  gratifying  and  most  en- 
couraging. This  is  a  theme  that  your  Rep- 
resentative has  emphasized  over  a  period  of 
years. 

In  May  of  1965.  for  example,  during  hear- 
ings of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. I  made  this  statement: 

"There  should  be  a  national  effort  to  en- 
courage a  buildup  of  small  towns  to  capture 
the  best  of  the  old — the  community  spirit 
and  pride — and  the  best  of  the  new.  And 
by  the  new  I  mean  modem  industry  and 
modern  convenience  and  well-rounded  econ- 
omies." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  last  July 
this  approach  was  reiterated  as  I  urged  ad- 
vocacy of  programs  for  development  of  small- 
town and  rural  America. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
is  preaching  this  gospel  from  coast  to  coast. 
Both   Douglas  Aircraft,   which   has   located 

five  plants  in  our  district,  and  Lockheed 

which  is  locating  a  plant  in  Shelbyvllle — 
subscribe  to  this  theory  of  Industrial  decen- 
tralization. The  growth  acceptance  of  this 
concept  points  to  a  new  era  of  grovrth  for 
small  towns  and  to  new  progress  In  all  Amer- 
ica. 


"WHAT  THE  COMPUTER  MEANS  TO 
LAW— ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  S. 
RHYNE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
fo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  great  contribution  which 
Is  being  made  to  the  cause  of  peace,  as 
well  as  to  the  establlBhment  of  law  and 
order  in  the  world,  by  the  great  organ- 
kation,  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center,  of  which  the  Honorable  Charles 
8.  Rhyne  is  the  initial  advocate  and  the 
dlntingulshpd  president. 

Mr.  Rhyne  has  Just  returned  from 
Europe  where  he  met  with  leaders  of  the 
bar  to  promote  the  high  alms  of  this 
meaningful  organization.  In  the  course 
of  his  trip,  Mr.  Rhyne  delivered  a  sig- 
nificant address  to  the  Center's  plan- 
ning oxnmittee  on  July  16.  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland. 

I  include  Mr.  Rhyne's  letter  to  me 
upon  his  return,  and  his  magnlflcient 
address.  In  the  body  of  the  Ricord  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  and  I  commend  both 
to  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen. 

The  material  follows: 

WoBXJ>  Peace  TRKOtrcB  Law  Ckntkb, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  19, 1986. 
Hon.  CXattdc  Pkfpxr, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Claude:  I  have  Just  returned  from 
Europe  where  I  had  a  series  ol  meetings  with 
leaders  of  the  Bar  ending  with  a  meeting  of 
our  worldwide  planning  committee  In 
Geneva,  Saturday,  July  16th.  The  main 
purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  work  on 
the  feasibility  of  using  a  computer  In  Geneva 
to  store  digests  of  all  statutory  law  of  na- 
tions, all  high  court  decisions,  and  all  treat- 
ies of  general  appUcatlon.  This  is  a  dra- 
matic new  development  in  line  with  the 
thoughts  expressed  In  my  North  Dakota 
speech.  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  plac- 
ing that  speech  in  the  Congressional  Rxcohd 
and  for  your  kind  words  when  you  did. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  copy  of  the  address 
I  made  to  the  Center's  Planning  Committee 
on  July  16  on  computers  and  the  law  to- 
gether with  the  attachment. 

This  really  means  that  the  lawyer  In 
Asia,  Latin  America,  and  for  that  matter  in 
the  United  States,  who  has  only  a  few  law 
books  available  to  him  wlU  soon  be  able  to 
secure  from  Geneva — for  a  very  nominal  fee 
or  no  fee  If  foundation  support  is  adequate — ' 
law,  treaties,  and  high  court  decisions. 
Since  law  cannot  b«  used  unless  it  is  avail- 
able. I  sincerely  believe  this  Is  a  tremendoiis 
breakthrough  which  will  have  enormous  Im- 
pact throughout  the  world.  It  is  not  only 
private  attorneys  who  do  not  have  law 
available  to  them,  but  governments. 

With  much  gratitude  for  your  continued 
Interest  and  asaistance  and  assurance  that 
we  are  really  moving  to  make  law  a  replace- 
ment for  force  as  a  controlling  factor  In  the 
fate  of  humanity,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Chabxxs  S.  Rhtne. 


What  the  CoMnrrES  Means  to  Law 

(By  Charles  S.  Rhyne.  Washington,  D.C, 
president,  World  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter, presented  to  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Planning  Committee,  July  16,  1966. 
John  R.  Mott  House.  Geneva.  Swltsterland ) 

The  computer  will  soon  achieve  such  uni- 
versal use  m  law  research  as  to  revolutionize 
law.  So  vttal  Is  the  computer  to  the  mission 
of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center  that 
the  Center  Is  moving  with  all  possible  speed 


to  develop  a  computer  capacity.  This  is  the 
story  of  the  Center's  quest  for  that  capacity. 
Law  la  not  used  In  many  nations,  or  In  the 
world  community,  as  much  as  it  should  be 
largely  because  law  materials  are  unavail- 
able to  those  lawyers  and  government  offi- 
cials who  could  use  it.  Law,  like  a  muscle. 
grows  strong  through  use.  The  computer 
will  revolutionize  the  whole  field  of  law  by 
making  more  law  available  to  more  lawyers 
and  more  usable  by  government  officials  in 
more  nations  and  In  International  organi- 
zations. 

AvallabUtty  and  usability  through  the 
computer  can  be  the  great  "breakthrough" 
needed  to  make  law  grow  through  use  untU 
It  is  strong  enough  to  replace  force  as  the 
controlling  factor  among  nations  Inter- 
nationally. 

Even  when  law  material  Is  available,  no 
profession  needs  to  search  such  a  mass  of 
voluminous  material  to  secure  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision 
as  does  the  lawyer.  We  lawyers  research  and 
use,  or  we  should,  millions  of  court  decisions, 
thousands  of  state  and  federal  statutes, 
hundreds  of  city  and  county  ordinances  and 
thousands  of  federal  administrative  regula- 
tions, rulings  and  orders.  In  addition,  there 
are  legislative  reports,  law  reviews,  law  books 
and  other  law  materials.  Because  we  are 
engulfed  with  this  vast,  ever-tncreaslng  mass 
of  law  materials  there  Is  no  group,  no  pro- 
fession, no  endeavor  which  needs  the  help 
which  computers  can  give  more  than  we 
lawyers. 

Most  people  seem  to  believe  that  all  the 
law  he  needs  Is  readily  available  to  every 
lawyer,  professor  and  government  official. 
This  Idea  Is  false. 

The  law  mataial  available  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  world  s  1,000,000  lawyers  and 
many  government  officials  is  meager  Indeed. 
With  a  few  exceptions  law  libraries  are  small 
and  Inaccessible  to  the  average  lawyer  and 
most  government  officials.  And  they  can- 
not use  law  unless  it  la  available  to  them. 

This  fact  began  to  dawn  upon  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center  as  it  began  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  more  than  200  projects  con- 
tained in  iU  Global  Work  Program.  Lawyers 
are  enthusiastically  willing  to  help  carry  out 
this  program  if  given  the  law  materials  with 
which  to  work.  The  task  of  providing  these 
law  materials  Is  formidable  indeed.  Hence 
our  growing  Interest  in  the  computer  and 
what  It  can  do  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  Center  recently  published  a  sxirvey  of 
law  and  court  systems  in  110  nations.  In  its 
famous  Work  Paper  the  Center  surveyed  past 
and  existing  international  law  and  legal  in- 
stitutions. Because  so  many  lawyers  re- 
ported that  the  law  materials  available  to 
them  were  meager  or  almost  non-existent 
the  Center  also  did  a  survey  of  law  libraries 
world-wide.  Here  the  facts  are  startling  as 
they  Illustrate  the  dearth  of  law  available 
to  most  lawyers. 

The  United  States  has  the  largest  law 
libraries.  These  are  the  Law  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  which  has  1.100.000  vol- 
umes and  Harvard  Law  School  with  1.080.- 
000.  Columbia  Law  School  has  450.000;  Loa 
Angeles  County  Law  Library,  440.000;  and 
Michigan  Iaw  School,  350.000.  Other  law 
schools  have  from  300,000  down  to  a  few 
thousand  volumes.  The  largest  New  York 
law  firm  library  has  41,000  volume*  and  a 
few  have  10  to  30  thousand  volumes.  But 
most  lawyers  who  practice  in  the  United 
States  have  access  In  their  home  city — or 
county  seat — to  an  average  law  library  of  6 
to  10  thousand  volumes. 

The  law  volumes  in  the  largest  law  libraries 
around  the  world  are  as  follows:  Paris  Uni- 
versity. 390.000;  The  Japanese  Law  Ministry, 
270.000;  Russia's  Academy  of  Science.  260.- 
000;  Italy's  Ministry  of  Jiistlce,  150,000; 
Portugal's  Colmbra  University,  150,000; 
Canada's  Supreme  Court,  130,000;  Czecho- 
slovakia's    Comenlus     University,     120,000; 


England's  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  llO.OOO 
each;  London's  Lincoln  Inn  and  Inner 
Temple,  lOO.OOO  each;  Berlin's  Kammer- 
gerlcht,  105,000;  UN  Peace  Palace  tn  Geneva, 
100,000;  Unlveraity  of  Rome,  75.000;  China's 
Soochow  University.  60,000;  Mexico's  In- 
stitute of  Comparative  Law,  40,000;  Helsinki 
Law  School,  30,000;  Phlllpprtne  University. 
29.000;  and  Turkey's  Istanbul  University, 
20.000.  Throughout  the  world  these  law 
volumes  are  not  usually  available  to  the  en- 
tire legal  profession  of  each  nation  as  many 
lawyers  live  In  far  distant  cities.  In  Latin 
America  the  average  law  library  size  per  na- 
tion Is  around  10,000  volumes  and  in  Africa, 
where  Nigeria's  largest  law  library  Is  less 
than  5.000  volumes,  there  are  nations  with 
only  a  few  hundred  volumes  or  less. 

The  statutes  of  many  nations  remain 
largely  uncodified  and  largely  unavailable  in 
up-to-date  form.  The  study  by  James  Hud- 
son attached  as  Exhibit  A  makes  this  point 
clear.  A  similar  study  of  the  availability  oj 
the  text  of  decisions  of  high  cotirts  of  na- 
tions has  not  been  completed  but  a  prelim- 
inary report  reveals  their  availability  is  even 
less  than  that  of  the  statutes. 

International  law  material  In  particular 
Is  not  only  difficult  to  locate  but  is  largely 
without  usable  Indexes.  The  UN  Treaty 
Series  and  the  League  of  Nations  Treaty 
Service  are  incomplete  and  only  a  few  lav 
libraries  have  these.  The  Treaty  Collections 
of  I^>relgn  Ministries  of  nations  are  limited 
usttally  to  those  treaties  to  which  the  par- 
ticular nation  belongs.  While  the  United 
States  belongs  to  over  1,400  treaties  some 
nations  belong  to  less  than  20. 

International  law  material  Is  multiplying 
on  a  vast  scale  as  the  world  operates  more 
and  more  as  an  Interdependent  whole.  But 
Its  collection  or  acqtilsitlon  is  difficult  and 
some  law  libraries  make  no  attempt  to  do 
so.  Their  acquisition  money  Is  still  largely 
earmarked  for  domestic  law. 

The  American  Society  of  International 
Law  publishes  selected  International  Legal 
Materials.  Lauterpacht's  International  Law 
Reports  contain  some  of  the  national  court 
decisions  Involving  international  law.  The 
World  Court's  decisions  axe  available  In 
printed  volumes.  National  legislation  on  in- 
ternational subjects,  and  customary  inter- 
national law,  are  largely  not  complied  except 
as  some  scholar  collects  material  on  some 
specialized  subject.  Foreign  office  archives. 
Including  diplomatic  correspondence  and 
foreign  office  law  opinions,  are  rarely  pub- 
lished and  usually  only  some  20  years  after 
the  event  to  which  addressed. 

The  International  Law  Library  Association 
has  begrun  publication  of  an  Index  to  For- 
eign Legal  Periodicals  which  Is  of  enormous 
help  but  too  few  lawyers  and  too  few  law 
libraries  subscribe  to  It.  The  Center  Is  seek- 
ing some  way  to  Include  this  Index  with  Its 
own  publications  which  are  sent  to  mem- 
bers worldwide. 

As  the  Center  assayed  Its  task  of  strength- 
ening and  expanding  law  and  courts  world- 
wide It  became  apparent  that  a  major  barrier 
to  this  program  was  the  general  unavailabil- 
ity of  law  to  lawyers.  Judges  and  professors 
of  law.  The  Center  began  to  query  those 
who  operate  the  great  compilations  of  law. 
the  law  librarians.  The  law  librarians  con- 
firmed the  Center's  findings  on  law  library 
Inadequacies  but  quickly  made  clear  their 
de3lre  to  have  the  law  books  they  do  have 
used  as  widely  as  possible.  They  emphasizwi 
that  their  libraries  exist  to  be  useful.  Th' 
law  librarians  suggested  that  they  do  some- 
thing Immediate  by  furnishing  law  Informa- 
tion on  request  to  any  member  of  the  Cen- 
ter. This  offer  was  accepted  at  once  and  this 
law  reference  service  Is  now  In  opera  tloii 
under  the  direction  of  Earl  Borgeson.  La* 
Librarian  of  Harvard,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  International  Law  Librarians  Areocir- 
tlon.  It  Is  constantly  growing  In  use  and 
value. 
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The  law  librarians  were 
out  the  promise  and  potential  of  making 
more  law  more  available  by  Using  computers. 
The  enthusiasm  of  librarians  for  this  method 
and  the  facts  they  had  comjpiled.proved  It  a 
practical,  in  fact  dramatic,  solution  to  the 
problem.  The  compilation  by  William  S. 
Rhyne  In  Exhibit  B  gives  tha  status  of  com- 
puter use  for  law  research;  in  the  United 
States.  A  query  has  gone  dtit  worldwide  In 
an  effort  to  discover  what  'has  been  done 
about  computer  use  In  th^ ,  field  of  law  In 
other   nations.  | 

To  meet  the  need  which  wlsts  the  Center 
must  and  will  establish  a  cajpaclty  to  gather, 
store,  process,  retrieve  an4  distribute  law 
materials  on  a  world-wide  i>sls.  While  the 
much  appreciated  service  ii©w  rendered  by 
law  librarians  Is  Indeed  wonderful  the  com- 
puter appears  to  furnish 
and  speedier  answer.  The 
are  based  upon  reports  o 
visits  to  computer  projec 
computerization  of  law,  m 
subjects. 

While  computers  are  expaqslve.  It  Is  clear 
from  the  outset  that  the  mmor  cost  will  be 
the  gathering  and  indexing^  the  li.w  mate- 
rial which  Is  put  into  the 
said  that  the  basic  cost  of  ; 
preparation  of  the  law  "da 
computer  will  cost  3  or  4  \ 

the  basic  cost  of  the  comp,., .-^w.     i»ic 

hidexlng  must  be  done  i>ers^hally  and  man- 
ually by  lawyers  who  abstract  sufficient 
material  to  Identify  each  |  court  decision, 
sUtute,  treaty  or  conventlih  which  mate- 
rial Is  then  fed  Into  the  joomputer.  The 
value  of  the  index  or  digest  ih  the  computer 
depends  upon  the  ability,  ;fainlng,  knowl- 
edge, imagination  and  skill  of  the  persons 
preparing  this  material.  One  can  get  out  of 
a  computer  only  that  which!  Is  fed  into  It. 

That  the  use  of  the  computer  for  law  re- 
search is  already  an  accomplished  fact  Is 
proved  by  the  compilation  la  Exhibit  B  at- 
tached to  this  report.  Whl  4  successful  ex- 
perience Is  not  yet  extensl'e.  It  Is  a  suffi- 
cient test  to  establish  the  ccmputer's  utility 
In  law  research.  This  llmlteil  experience  will 
undoubtedly  grow  quickly  a4  there  are  many 
not  listed  in  Exhibit  B  who  we  working  on 
the  gathering  and  storage  Ictf  law  In  com- 
puters, r 

To  allay  unfounded  feari.  It  should  be 
stated  that  the  computer  wil  never  replace 
the  trained  legal  mind  but  It  can  take  some 
a  the  drudgery  out  of  law  research.  The 
computer  can  do  only  what  ft  is  told  to  do. 
It  Is  incapable  of  original  th^tight  or  reason- 
ing. The  computer  can  search  millions  or 
cases,  and  enormous  quantities  of  material. 
In  a  fraction  of  a  second  whereas  the  tradi- 
tional manual  law  researcl^  method  takes 
many  hours  or  many  days  to  perform  the 
same  function.  And  the  cortiputer  by  elimi- 
nating human  error  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  precise  in  perWrmlng  tedious 
but  essential   legal  researchl 

Computerized  Informatloii  retrieval  will 
thus  save  lawyers  many  h^Urs  of  digging 
through  case  histories.  Thei  -computer  pro- 
Tlsion  of  instantaneous  accesj^  to  court  prece- 
dents will  bring  a  new  dim«aslon  Into  law. 
lawyers  wUl  not  only  have  mbre  material  but 
they  wiu  have  more  time  to  ^tudy  the  mate- 
rials thus  provided  and  arrivt  at  a  Judgment 
M  to  what  course  of  action  t^  follow. 

As  the  compilation  in  Ejdhibit  B  reveals 
»ome  have  stored  the  full  isxt  of  statutes 
and  court  decisions  In  comtauters.  Others 
have  stored  digests  of  this  Tmaterlal.  The 
full  text  method  Is  tremendously  expensive 
M  It  requires  the  typing  of  th«  full  text  onto 
»pes.  The  tapes  are  then  fed  into  compu- 
fn.  Sometimes  the  compirter  scans  the 
wpe  but  this  means  review  of  all  Upes  and 
could  take  considerable  time.  Sometimes  the 
material  on  the  tapes  Is  stored  directly  in 
we  computer  and  thus  Is  Instantly  available 


as  In  the  LRS — ^Western  Union  "on  line" 
system. 

Work  Is  under  way  on  a  method  to  put  the 
full  text  of  books  Into  computers  by  a  scan- 
ning or  photographic  reproduction  method 
without  retyping  the  text.  Thl«  method  Is 
not  yet  perfected. 

Just  as  lawyers  must  now  be  familiar  with 
the  traditional  way  of  researching  text  books, 
law  reviews,  digests,  codes  and  court  deci- 
sions, so  too  must  they  learn  to  use  the  com- 
puter. This  VTlll  not  be  very  difficult  as  the 
computer  Is  basIcaUy  a  very  simple  device. 
Lawyers  have  learned  how  to  use  a  large 
nmnber  of  specialized  services  each  having 
a  few  peculiarities  and  computers  will  pre- 
sent very  few  user  problems  of  greater 
magnitude. 

It  is  true  that  new  methods  and  new  ideas 
are  being  developed  for  Indexing  legal  mate- 
rials so  they  may  be  stored  and  retrieved  from 
computers.  The  physical  materials  used  to 
store  and  retrieve  data  In  a  computer  are 
punch  cards  and  magnetic  tape.  Legal  mate- 
rial such  as  court  decisions  are  usually  stored 
In  a  computer  by  manually  abstracting  or 
Indexing  their  contents  onto  a  card.  An  op- 
erator then  puts  this  material  into  the  com- 
puter and  so  programs  the  computer  that 
It  will  automatically  compile  an  Index  for 
user  retrieval  of  the  material. 

So  far  computer  tndexers  doing  abstracts 
use  a  "point  of  law"  system  similar  to  West 
Publishing  Company's  key  number  system 
or  a  new  system  developed  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Law  of  George  Washington 
University  called  "descriptors."  Under  the 
latter  system  the  Indexer  culls  from  court 
decisions  and  puts  on  Index  cards  facts,  legal 
concepts,  party  names.  Judges'  names,  court 
Jurisdictions,  dates  and  other  identifiable 
factors.  This  is  a  much  more  detailed  Index 
than  the  "point  of  law"  index. 

The  Health  Law  Center  of  the  University 
of  Plttsbiu-gh  has  developed  an  Index  sys- 
tem of  assigning  numbers  to  statutory  sec 
tlons  and  this  Index  number  Is  used  to  re- 
trieve the  section.  Another  system  devel- 
oped by  the  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation 
assigns  numbers  to  all  the  meaningful  words 
In  the  text  of  each  court  decision  and  uses 
those  as  an  index  to  retrieve  materials  stored 
on  computers. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  or  novel 
In  computer  law  Indexes.  Certain  new  terms 
are  being  used  by  computer  operators.  For 
example,  the  computer  Index  is,  with  its  re- 
trieval niunber,  called  a  Thesaurus.  The 
legal  profession  will  find  it  easy  to  find  the 
ntimber  in  the  "Thesaurus"  of  the  material 
or  court  decisions  which  will  cause  the  com- 
puter to  disgorge  this  material  as  desired. 

The  computer  can  be  designed  to  perform 
a  vast  variety  of  functions  Including  lan- 
guage translations.  In  order  to  utilize  the 
computer  as  a  translator  It  Is  necessary  to 
provide  it  with  necessary  language  data  and 
instructions  telling  It  what  to  do  with  that 
data.  There  Is  very  lltle  data  on  actual  ex- 
perience with  computers  for  translations  but 
experts  assure  that  it  is  technically  feasible. 
Computers  control  Tokyo's  traffic.  New 
York  will  soon  have  a  similar  system.  Stolen 
car  and  other  license  numbers  are  stored  In 
computers  which  give  an  Instant  response  to 
police.  Most  banks  operate  their  bookkeep- 
ing via  computers  not  only  for  speed  but  ac- 
curacy. Giant  passenger  airplanes  are  now 
landed  via  computer  during  foggy  weather. 
The  thousands  of  other  things  a  computer 
can  be  and  Is  used  for  are  growing  day  by 
day.  An  Idea  can  now  be  transmitted  around 
the  world  In  one-seventh  of  a  second.  News- 
papers, radio  and  television  do  this  constant- 
ly. Law  can  be  transmitted  Just  as  readily. 
We  of  the  law  must  also  modernize  and 
update  our  way  of  performing  our  fimctions 
so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  electronic 
data  processing  of  law  materials.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  we  will  do  so  and  all 


mankind  will  thereby  be  better  served  by 
both  lawyers  and  the  law. 

The  Center  must  be  at  the  forefront  of 
this  "law"  explosion. 

The  LRS  computer  Is  tied  Into  Western 
Union's  Telex  system  so  that  any  lawyer  In 
the  United  States  can  go  to  a  Western  Union 
office  or  have  a  Telex  Installed  in  his  own 
office  (for  (35.00  per  month)  and  secure  re- 
sponses in  seconds  to  requests  for  court  de- 
cisions on  any  subject  within  the  computer. 
Each  request  costs  $10.00.  This  same  type 
of  "Instant"  research  Is  possible  worldwide. 
The  Center  can  feed  decisions  of  high  courts 
of  nations  into  a  computer  in  Geneva  and 
any  lawyer.  Judge,  or  goverimient  official  can 
secure  or  retrieve  this  Information  via  tele- 
graph cable.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
fuU  text  of  these  decisions  be  stored  via 
microfilm  In  10  to  20  "banks"  arotmd  the 
world  from  which  copies  could  be  obtained 
upon  request.  The  same  system  could  be 
followed  for  statutes  of  nations,  treaties  and 
other  international  legal  material. 

This  use  of  computers  to  make  more  law 
more  available  Is  the  wave  of  the  future  In 
law.  The  Center's  study  is  aimed  at  speeding 
the  arrival  time  of  this  wave.  The  Center 
win  start  a  modest  computer  program  and 
add  to  it  as  funds  become  available.  The  cost 
may  appear  to  be  prohibitive  but  with 
1,000.000  lawyers  In  the  world  and  many 
governments  and  multi-nation  corporations 
desiring  and  helping  to  pay  for  this  service 
this  cost  can  be  met  by  many  paying  a  small 
amount  each. 

The  Center  will  move  slowly  but  steadily 
in  creating  its  computer  capacity.  As  reccon- 
mended  by  its  Committee  under  John  Deere, 
the  Center  will  rent  all  equipment  and  start 
very  small.  In  the  end  It  is  hoped  that  the 
lawyer  In  Nepal,  Nairobi,  Caracas,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Paris.  New  Delhi  »  Tokyo  can  have 
access  to  an  "on-line"  law  computer  Just  as 
the  lawyers  in  many  States  now  have  such 
access  through  LRS — Western  Union.  What 
a  shrinking  of  the  world  this  will  be.  And 
what  a  "breakthrough"  for  an  orderly  world 
under  law. 

Since  law  can  do  more  for  world  peace 
than  all  the  bombs  man  can  make  and  all 
the  armies  he  can  march  the  great  Impera- 
tive of  our  day  is  to  create  enough  Interna- 
tional law  to  replace  bombs  and  armies. 

Law  cannot  remain  unaffected  and  apart 
from  the  processes  of  dramatic  change  of  our 
epochal  era.  The -miraculous  social,  econom- 
ic and  scientific  advances  of  our  day  re- 
quire that  law  keep  pace.  Use  of  the  com- 
puter is  a  giant  step 'toward  this  essential 
goal.  As  new  advances  are  embodied  In  law 
they  become  permanent  advances.  This,  too, 
advances  world  peace. 

ExHiBrr  A 

Most  Recent  Coditicatiom  or  Laws  in 

Various   Coitnteies  or   the   World 

(By  James  L.  Hudson) 

Afghanistan:  No  compilation. 

Algeria:  Juris-Classeur  Algerien  (main- 
tained up  to  date  through  looseleaf  supple- 
ments). 

Argentina:  Anales de Leglslacion  Argentina, 
1964  (latest  general  index  1954;  yearly  Indexes 
are  included  in  each  volume). 

Austria:  Das  dsterrelchlsche  Recht  (main- 
tained up  to  date  through  yearly  supple- 
ments) . 

Australia:  Commonwealth  Acts.  1965. 

Basutoland;  Laws  of  Basutoland,  1959. 

Bechuanaland:  Laws  of  Bechuanaland. 
1959. 

Belgium:  No  codification,  (yearly  session 
laws) . 

Bolivia:  Dlsposclones  Legales,  1949, 

Brazil:  Vademectmi  Forense,  1965. 

Burma:  The  Burma  Code,  1934  (since  1943 
the  code  has  added  new  volume*  but  no 
codification) . 
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Canada:  RevlB«d  Statutw  ot  Caaad*.  10S2 
(brought  to  date  by  yearly  ttatutory  taMe). 

Ceylon:  Legislative  Enactments  of  Ceylon, 
1066. 

CbUa:  B«x>pUacl<ia  da  Leycs.  1066. 

Coeta  Bica:  I<eyes  y  Reglamentos  Uauales, 
1044  (Indexed  to  1964). 

Cuba:  LegUladon  Cubana,  1S68,  Laws  of 
tbe  BevoluUon,  lOM. 

Cyprua:  lAWg  of  Cyprus,  1950. 

Denmark.:  Kamow'a  Lousamllng,  1960 
(yearly  supplements). 

Ecuador:  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Ecua- 
dor. 1061. 

El  Salrador :  Recc^llaclon  de  Leyes,  1955. 

France:  No  general  compilation  (yearly 
session  laws  Indexed) .' 

Finland:  Suomenkakl,  1965  (volume  1); 
SuomenkAkl,  1964  (volume  3)  (both  volimies 
are  replaced  every  two  years) . 

Gambia:  Laws  of  Gambia,  1965. 
*    Germany:   No  general  compUatioa.^ 

Guyana:   Laws  of  British  Guinea,  1053. 

Ghana:  The  Laws  of  the  Gold  Coast,  1051. 

Honduras:  Laws  of  British  Honduras,  1958. 

Hungary:  Laws  and  Edits  In  Force,  1964; 
Cabinet  Decrees  and  Resolutions  in  Force, 
1064;  Ministerial  Decrees  In  Force,  1964. 

Iceland:  No  compilation  (latest  bound  offi- 
cial gazette.  Stjomartldlndl.  1062) . 

India:  India  Code,  1955  (maintained  up  to 
date  by  looeeleaf  supplements) . 

Iran:  Majmu'at  Qwanln  wa-Mugarrarat 
Kushur  (compilation  of  laws,  regulations, 
maintained  up  to  date  with  annual  loose- 
leaf  supplements). 

Iraq:  al-MaJmu'ah  al-Da'lmah  Ill-Qawanln 
wa-al-Anzlmab  al'  'Iraqlyah  al-muwah- 
hadah,  1948  (compilation  of  Iraqul  laws,  reg- 
ulations). 

Ireland :  No  general  compUatton. 

Italy:  No  general  compilation.' 

Jamaica:  Laws  of  Jamaica,  1953. 

Japan;  Iwanaml's  Six  Codes  (yearly  sup- 
plements). 

Jordan:  Majmu'at  al-Qawanln  wa-al- 
Anzlmah  al-Sadirah  waal-nafldhat  al-maf'ul 
11-Ghayat  Sanat  1956,  Fl  almamlakah  al- 
tTrdlnlyah  al-Hasblmlyah  (compilation  of 
Jordanian  laws,  reg^ulatlona  in  force  up  to 
1950;  published  in  3  vols.  1956-1961.  but  not 
maintained  up  to  date) . 

Kenya:  The  Laws  of  Kenya  (maintained 
up  to  date  with  looeeleaf  supplements) . 

Korea:  Sokwan's,  Six  Codes  (annual  ptib- 
llcatlon) . 

Kuwait :  No  compilation. 

Lebanon:  Maju'at  al-Tashrl'  al-Lubonal 
(compilation  of  Lebanese  legislative  acts, 
published  in  5  volumes  and  maintained  up  to 
date  with  loooeleaf  supplements). 

Liberia:  Lil>erian  Code  of  Laws,  1956. 

Libya:  Mawsu'at  al-Tahri'at  al-Llblyah 
(Encyclopedic  compilation  of  Libyan  legis- 
lation, published  in  10  volumes  and  main- 
tained up  to  date  with  looseleaf  supple- 
ments). 

Liechtenstein:  No  compilation.* 

Luxembourg:  No  compilation.' 

Malawi:  Laws  of  Nyasaland,  1967  (main- 
tained up  to  date  with  looeeleaf  supple- 
ments). 

Federated  Malaya  States :  Laws  of  the  Fed- 
erated Malaya  States,  1936  (supplemented  by 
looeeleaf  up  to  1961). 

Malta:  Laws  of  MalU.  1943. 

Mexico:  No  general  compilation.* 

Monaco:  Lois  Usuellee,  1949. 


>  Altliotigh  most  European  countries  do  not 
have  a  general  compilation  of  laws,  codifica- 
tion does  exist  in  special  fields,  i.e.,  labor, 
civil  and  criminal  procedure,  commerce,  and 
criminal  law,  etc. 

*  The  same  may  be  said  for  Mexico,  for  in- 
stance, labor,  Leglslaclon  Sobre  Trabajo, 
1883  to  date;  Taxation,  Le  Del  Impuesto  Sobre 
La  Benta.  1948  to  date;  Natural  Resources. 
Aguas,  Bosques  Colonizacion,  Mlnasy,  Petro- 
leo.  1963  to  date. 


Morocco:  Les  Codes  Marocalne  (main- 
tained up  to  date  by  looseleaf  supplements) . 

Nepal:  No  compilation. 

Nettoerlanrts:  Fruin,  Nederlandscbe.  Wet- 
boeken  Ultgegeven  Door,  1959,  yearly  supple- 
ments) . 

New  Zealand:  New  Zealand  Statutory  Re- 
print. 1957. 

Nigeria:  Laws  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria 
and  Lagos,  1958. 

Norway:  Norges  Louer,  1683-1963  (replace- 
ments every  3  years) . 

Pakistan:  Unrepealed  Central  Acts.  1953 
(mostly  Indian  legislative  acts). 

Panama:  Leglslaclon  Panamena,  1958. 

Paraguay:  No  general  compilation. 

Peru:  Compelaclon  de  la  leglslaclon,  1956. 

Poland:  No  general  compilation. 

Sierra  Leone:  Laws  of  Sierra  Leone,  1960. 

Singapore:  Laws  of  the  Colony  of  Singa- 
pore. 1955. 

South  Africa:  The  Union  Statutes,  Classi- 
fied and  Annotated  Reprint,  1947. 

Sudan :  The  Laws  of  Sudan,  1955. 

Swaziland:  The  Laws  of  Swaziland.  1949. 

Sweden:  Sverlges  Rikes  Lag.  1966. 

Switzerland:  Berelnlgte  Samlung  Der 
Dundesgestze  und  Verordnungen,  1848-1947 
(check  yeaxly  session  laws  for  revisions;  more 
properly  speaking  the  15  volumes  of  this  work 
would  be  called  a  general  collection  of  laws 
Instead  of  a  compilation  or  codification) . 

Saudi  Arabia:  No  compilation. 

Syria:  Majum'at  al-Tashri'al-Svirl  (Com- 
pilation of  Syrian  legislation,  published  in 
9  volumes  and  maintained  up  to  date  by 
looseleaf  supplements) . 

Tanzania:  Tanganyika  Revised  Laws;  The 
Laws  of  Zanzibar  (both  maintained  up  to 
date  with  looseleaf  supplements) . 

Trinidad  and  Tobago:  Laws  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  1950. 

Tunisia :  No  compilation. 

Turkey:  No  compilation. 

Uganda:  Revised  Laws  of  Uganda.  1064. 

United  Arab  Republic:  (a)  al-Mawsu'ah 
al-Mlsriyah  lU-Tasbrl'  wa-al-Qada'.  (En- 
cyclopedic compilation  of  Egyptian  legisla- 
tion and  Judicial  decisions;  five  volumes  and 
maintained  up  to  date  by  looseleaf  supple- 
ments.) (b)  al-Mawsu'ah  al-Tabrl'lyah  al- 
hodlthad  lU-Jamhuriyah  al-'Arabyah  al-Mu- 
tahldad.  (Modem  encyclopedic  compilation 
of  the  legislation  of  the  U.A.R.;  26  volumes 
maintained  up  to  date  by  looseleaf  supple- 
ments.) 

UB.SJI.:  No  compilation. 

United  Kingdom:  Halabury's  Statutes  of 
England  (yearly  supplements). 

Uruguay:  ReopUaclon  de  Leyes  Vlgentes 
del  Uruguay,  1947. 

Venezuela:     Compilacion    Leglslativa    de 
Venezuela.  1054. 
Yugoslavia:  No  compilation. 

Zambia:  Laws  of  Zambia  (maintained  up 
to  date  with  looseleaf  replacements) . 

TKEStra  SPXAKINC  AntICA 

In  spite  of  substantial  enactment  of  vari- 
ous types  of  leglBlatlon,  none  of  the  French 
speaking  nations  of  Africa,  South  of  Saliara, 
since  independence  has  initiated  any  codi- 
fication. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  fields 
of  law  the  previous  French  or  Belgian  statute 
still  applies,  thus,  the  codification  of  Juris 
Claaseur  de  la  France  d'Outr-Mer  updated 
to  1060  is  stin  the  collection  and  codification 
of  laws  used  by  mentioned  nations.* 

The  same  may  be  said  for  their  criminal 
legislation  which,  despite  the  existence  of 
some  newly  enacted  criminal  codes,  the  codi- 
fication of  the  Bouvenet's  Droit  Penal  en 
Afrique.  remains  the  main  source  of  crim- 
inal law.  An  exception  to  this  situation  are 
only  Cameroun  (Codes  et  liOis  du  Cameroun) . 
Malagasy  (Les  Codes  Bletu  Malgaches)  and 


'Statements  made  by  African  Jurists  in- 
cluding the  Chief  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  Of 
the  Republic  of  Senegal. 


the  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Codes  et  Louis 
du  Congo)  where  oodlfl«ation  of  laws  began 
alnoe  French  or  Belgian  rule  and  proceeds 
more  or  leas  in  tbe  same  manner. 

ExHisrr  B 

Law  Rxbxabch  bt  CoMnrnx 

(By  William  S.  Rhyne) 

This  iB  a  survey  for  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  to  identify  each  proj- 
ect— initiated  or  planned — making  use  of  a 
computer  for  research  in  the  field  of  law  In 
the  United  States. 

This  survey  is  not  intended  to  analyze  or 
evaluate  these  projects  but  merely  to  de- 
scrll>e  them  as  background  for  a  far-reaching 
Center  program,  whose  ultimate  purpose  is 
to  store  legal  information  in  computers  for 
retrieval  by  Center  members. 

This  is  Part  One  of  the  Center's  study  on 
computer  law  research,  and  is  limited  to  ex- 
perience in  the  United  States. 

I.  PROJECTS  ZMFLOTENO   MANXTAL  INDEXING 

A.  Late  Research  Service 

Law  Research  Service  of  New  York  in  co- 
operation with  Western  Union  presently 
stores  3.000,000  federal  and  state  case  cita- 
tions m  a  Univac  418  computer  for  instant 
on-line  retrieval.  From  Law  Research  Serv- 
ice in  New  York,  court  case  citations  will  be 
available  under  the  following  federal  and 
state  categories: 

Federal — Admiralty  and  Law  of  the  Sea. 
Anti-trust  and  Unfair  Trade.  Banking  and 
Insurance,  Bankruptcy,  Constitutional  Law 
and  Public  Authority,  Contracts  and  Agency, 
Corporations  and  Securities,  Criminal  Law, 
Copyrights.  Trademarks,  and  Patents,  Family 
Law.  Natural  Resources.  Negligence,  Prop- 
erty, and  Taxation. 

State — Cor];x>rations,  Contracts,  and  Busi- 
ness Law,  Criminal  Law,  Domestic  Relations, 
Estates  and  Wills,  Evidence  and  Procedure, 
Negllgency.  Public  Law  and  State  Taxation, 
Real  and  Personal  Property. 

To  use  LRS.  an  attorney  must  purchase 
thesatiri.  or  indexes,  in  whichever  of  tbe 
above-mentioned  areas  he  desires,  at  $75 
each.  He  then  finds  tbe  appropriate  ten- 
digit  number  from  the  thesaurus  and,  on  a 
personal  model  rented  from  Western  Union 
or  on  that  of  the  LRS  area  representative,  he 
types  the  number  onto  a  Telex  teletype- 
writer, wlilch  provides  Immediate,  on-line 
access  to  the  Univac  418  computer  in  New 
Yoric  Case  citations  are  then  automatically 
teletyped  onto  the  Telex  unit.  Personal  ob- 
servation has  shown  this  method  to  be  both 
instantaneous  and  reliably  accurate. 

LRS  will  process  four  code  numt>ers  for  $10 
plus  a  t2  line  charge.  The  Service  also  offers 
for  (30  a  Special  Evaluation  whereby,  from 
the  fact  situation  as  submitted  by  the  attor- 
ney, LRS  decides  what  areas  are  covered  and 
then  lists  appropriate  case  citations.  Print- 
outs of  the  full  texts  of  court  decisions 
taken  from  a  microfilm  file,  are  available  at 
4  court  decisions  for  (S. 

B.  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Tbe  RIHA  computer  system  supplies  tbe 
41  legal  information  centers  of  IRS  with  in- 
dexes and  microfilmed  alMrtracts  of  statutory 
law  and  court  decisions  concerned  wltli  tax 
Uv. 

Computers  are  used  to  evaluate  Income 
and  oorporate  tax  structures  and  to  estimate 
tbe  economic  effects  of  proposed  tax  struc- 
ture change*. 

Econometric  analysis,  also  employing  com- 
puters, shows  the  Interrelation  of  such  eco- 
nomic components  as  ttie  consumer  market. 
rate  of  iBveatment  return  and  corporate  caab 
flow. 

C.  Armed  Services   Technical  Information 
Agency 

A8TIA.  tinder  tbe  direction  of  the  Air 
Force    Systems    Command,    has    planned   s 


computeriiKd  proceaslng  ot  the  United  State* 
Code  and  of  tbe  decision*  of  the  ControUw 
GeneraL  It  has  also  preptu'ed  an  index  of 
terms  in  use  by  the  Arm^  Services. 
D.  rederal  Airtaii^  Agency 
The  FAA  plans  to  claastfy  air  law  by  coou 
puter.  The  Uw  library  at  FAA  lias  begun 
indexing  legislative  materials  and  FAA  legal 
opinions.  I 

E.  Department  of  Jtutice 
The  Department  of  Jus^ce  has  used  com- 
puters to  produce  a  desk  1>«ok  on  anu-trust 
matters. 

F.  Oklahovia  State  Vniversit]/ 
The  late  Robert  Morgan,  professor  of  Busi- 
ness Law,  originated  the  ••point-of-law"  in- 
dexing approach  with  a  demonstration  in  the 
gift  tax  field. 

O.  George  Washington  Vniversit]/ 
The  National  Law  Ce|i|ter  has  experi- 
mented with  the  computerization  of  court 
and  administrative  declsioos,  and  the  rules 
of  various  Federal  agencle*.  In  cooperaUon 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  World  Peace  Tlirouglii  Law  Center  the 
National  Law  Center  is  working  on  com- 
puterizing international  tax  law.  These 
projecto  created  and  utlllae  the  "descrip- 
tor" approach,  which  Indeses  material  by 
various,  predetermined  claastficatlons. 
H.  University  of  Nebraska 
The  Law  School  has  plonieered  cooperation 
between  a  university  and  a  sute  legisUture 
in  computerizing  sUtutory  inaterlals  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

/.  University  of  cmfomia 
Jolin  H.  Jackson  has  indexed  3,000  docu- 
ments of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  by  document  numbers,  countries 
involved,  and  articles  of  tbe  GATT  agree- 
ment to  wliicb  they  are  nAated. 

J.  University  of  Washinjfton  (Seattle) 
Peter  H.  Rohn  has  coded  the  United  Na- 
Uons  Treaty  Series  accortUng  to  parties 
time,  subject  matter,  and  twrtual  references 
to  international  organlzaUons.  Professor 
^^Si^'"°^'*'*  Involves  a  tnmulatlve  index 
of  UNT8.  as  weU  as  comparaUve  profiles  on 
different  countries  aiui  a  set)  of  global  trends. 

n.    PBOJICT*    XltPLOTmo    Tli«    PUIX    TEXT    OF 
BOUBCK   KATEBfAL 

A.  Vnlveralty  of  Pllttsburgh 
Under  contract  with  th«  Department  of 
I^nse,  the  University  hw  indexed  ovei 
1800  international  documents;  the  more 
beavUy  used  wiU  be  printed  with  "key- 
word-ln-context"  indexe*  f)t»  the  full  text 
computerization  system. 

B.  University  of  PUUburkk  Health  Law 
Center    |. 

John  F.  Horty,  Director  ot  the  Center  and 
^abrnuux  of  tb*  American  Bar  Association 
Cominittee  on  Electronic  D«ta  BetrievaL  has 
recorded  on  magnetic  tape  tt»  complete  Uwa 

Yoi  J^"*****  ^^^'  ""  f'tatute*  of  New 
jork.  New  Jersey,  and  P^ansylvania,  the 
fieal^Btatutee  of  ten  othei*  states,  and  the 
rtnnsylTania    Attorney    General's    opinions 

Hgniflcant  word"  approach  to  daU  retrieval.* 
C.  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
The  Law  School  has  researched  the  com- 
puterization of  CaUfomlA  law,  while  em- 
phasizing the  prwlictlon  of  judicial  decldocii 
ibrough  computer  Interpretiitlon  ot  atetuta* 
*'>A  court 
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•NA  A  study  ha*  revealM  that  a  ooUa- 
w«  5  tl»*  OM)t*r  of  Weuire  Uwi  for  the 
"DM^vMiiU  Btat*  Welfare  tXammlaalon  and 
«»te  Omurtaunt  ot  JmmUool  wtnUd.  if  done 
manually,  han  cost  •S6.0m>.  THe  oot  by 
computer  waa  $5,000.  ^^ 


D.  University  of  Iowa 
Professor  Allan  Vestal  is  investigating  the 

opinion  writing  practices  of  Federal  Dlstrlet 
Court  Judges.  He  is  using  an  IBM  1401  com- 
puter to  sort  out  from  a  body  of  8,000 
opinions  from  fiscal  1063  those  with  the 
desired  cliaracteristics. 

E.  Stanford  University 
Jan  F.  Triska  has  prepared  a  study  on  the 

fuU-text  computertzaUon  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty  Series.  He  has  begun  develop- 
ment of  a  "key-word"  retrieval  system. 
F.  American  Bar  Foundation 
The  ABF  has  conducted  research  on  ftill- 
text  computerization  of  6,000  court  decisions 
from  five  Northeast  states. 

G.  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation 
The  Foundation  has  developed  the  "root 
file"  approach  for  retrieval  of  case  law.  AU 
words  in  the  original  text  are  given  root 
index  niunt>ers.  and  various  forms  of  the 
word  are  collected  under  the  appropriate 
root  term. 

H.  State  of  Iowa 
AU  bills  considered  by  the  General  As- 
sembly are  recorded,  along  with  their  cur- 
rent status,  on  a  General  Electric  235  com- 
puter. As  the  bill's  status  is  changed,  the 
computer  prints  a  new  record  of  the  bill. 
Every  three  weeks  wliile  the  Assembly  is  in 
session,  the  Data  Processing  Division  pub- 
lishes all  this  information  and  distributes 
it  to  legislators  and  other  key  officials. 

m.  PROJECTS  ON  THE  GENEKAL  APPLICABIUTT  OF 
COMPUTERS  TO  IJIW 

A.  International  Business  Machine  Corpo- 
ration and  Datatrol  Corporation  have  con- 
ducted extensive  research  in  this  area. 

B.  The  American  Bar  Association  and  Yale 
University  publish  "The  Modem  Use  of  Logic 
in  Law"  (Mull). 

IV.    SIMILAR    WORK    IN    THE    MEDICAL    FIELD 

Medlars 

National  Library  of  Medicine,  Bethesda 
Maryland. 

Publishes:  monthly  Index  Medictis;  an- 
nual Cumulated  Index  Medicus;  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Medical  Reviews   (recurring). 

Index  Medicus:  Medlars  has  reduced  pro- 
duction time  on  this  monthly  issue  from 
23  to  5  days. 

BlbUography:  For  special  bibliographies 
(non-recurring) ,  Medlars  has  reduced  search, 
retrieval,  and  print  time  to  two  days.  Ma- 
terial for  these  pubUcaUons  is  stored  on  a 
Honeywell  800  computer. 

Operation:  30  full-time  experts  index  texts 
of  1600  medical  Journals  from  60  nations 
wliicb  are  pubUsbed  In  30  languages.  "ITiis 
is  d<Hie  according  to  previously  defined  sub- 
ject headings.  Bach  article  may  be  fUed 
under  several  subject  heading*.  This  cata- 
logue is  then  fed  into  the  memcuy  unit  of 
the  computer  for  special  bibliographies  and 
for  the  printing  of  recurring  bibllograplilee 
and  Index  Medicus. 

Data  is  stored  on  magnetic  tape  in  the 
HoneyweU  800  computer.  It  is  then  searched 
and  edited  to  fill  request*,  and  finally  con- 
verted for  printing. 

TypeeetOng  is  done  by  phototype*ett«  at 
a  rate  of  1.7  Unas  a  second  or  300  characters 
a  second.  Printing  is  not  done  by  the  Med- 
lars system,  but  Is  sent  out. 

Volume:  The  Medlars  system  handles  140.- 
000  requests  annuaUy.  14,000  clUtlons  to 
Journal  arUcles  are  added  monthly  to  the 
Medlars  computer  memory.  Medlars  usually 
furnishes  only  bibliographies,  not  full  text*. 
But.  full  text*  are  available  through  micro- 
film. 

Oo*t:  The  baalc  ooat  of  this  medical  com- 
puter project  was  •3.000.000.  An  annual  oo*t 
of  tl. 000.000  is  required  to  update  material 


alnee  much  medical  information  more  tban 
10  years  old  is  considered  obaoiete. 


VIOLENCE  IN  GRENADA 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heart- 
ening that  the  Justice  Department  hsis 
successfully  secured  a  restraining  order 
requiring  local  officials  to  protect  Negro 
schoolchildren  in  Grenada,  Miss. 

The  entire  world  will  be  watching  to 
see  whether  local  officials  In  Mississippi 
will  now  uphold  the  law.  This  morning 
the  Attorney  General  reported  to  me  that 
matters  now  seem  under  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
spectacle  more  brutal  than  what  took 
place  in  Grenada  this  Monday.  Accord- 
ing to  press  accounts,  white  citizens  beat 
up  Negro  schoolchildren  unmercifully, 
while  local  police  officials  watched  In 
glee. 

The  children  were  being  harmed,  of 
course,  because  they  were  complying  with 
Federal  law  and  going  to  the  school  of 
their  choice. 

A  number  of  us  were  so  alarmed  at 
these  press  accounts  that  we  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Attorney  CSeneral  asking  him 
to  send  in  Federal  marshals  and  to  seek 
appropriate  indictments  against  those 
officials  and  others  who  violate  PMeral 
statutes. 

While  the  Department  has  now  taken 
action  in  the  courts,  it  may  still  prove 
necessary  to  send  Federal  marshals  to 
that  town  if  local  authorities  prove  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  law. 

In  any  case,  the  entire  Incident  Is  high- 
ly destructive  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  civil  rights  acts 
passed  by  this  House.  Even  If  Grenada 
now  becomes  quiet  once  again,  the  dam- 
age has  been  done.  Negro  families  and 
Negro  children  throughout  the  South 
will  have  been  effectively  frightened. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said  In  an  edi- 
toiial  this  morning: 

Himian  beings  everywhere  must  be  re- 
volted by  what  happened  Monday  in  Gre- 
nada. Miss.  ...  If  the  State  cant  control 
it*  thugs,  the  United  Stotes  can  ...  Let  us 
give  them  one  more  trial.  But  if  they  fall 
again,  let  us  quit  paltering  and  send  Federal 
troopa  into  the  State  to  malntein  order.  A 
touch  of  martial  law  might  be  a  very  civiliz- 
ing Influence  to  these  barbarians. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  our  telegram  and  the  edi- 
torial by  the  Washington  Poetj, 

SEPTEMBn  13.  1966. 

Hon.  Nicholas  dbB.  Katzenbacb. 
Attorney  Oeneral. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Wa^tngton,  D.C. 

Once  again  local  law  enforcement  in  the 
South  appears  to  have  broken  down  com- 
pletely. According  to  an  accounts  local  of- 
ficials have  been  unable  and  unwilling  to 
keep  law  and  Mder  in  Grenada,  Mlaslasippl. 
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We  we  shocked  by  reports  that  even  little 
children  have  been  beaten  while  ezerclBlng 
their  constitutionally  protected  right  to  at- 
tend public  school. 

Federal  officials  bear  an  especially  great 
resp>onslblllty  for  this  situation  since  the 
Integration  of  the  Grenada  school  was  in 
large  part  brought  about  by  Federal  officials 
acting  under  Federal  law. 

We   urge   that   Federal   marshals   be   dis- 
patched to  Grenada  at  once  to  protect  the 
school  children  and  other  citizens  of  that 
community.     We  further  urge  that  appro- 
priate Federal  Indictments  be  sought  against 
those  citizens  and  officials  who  are  engaging 
In  flagrant  violation  of  Federal  statutes. 
OxoKCS  E.  Bkown,  Jr.,  Phuxip  BtntTON, 
John  Contkss,  Jb.,  Don  Eowaxds,  Don- 
ald M.   Fraser,   Hknkt   B.   Gc<nzai.kz, 
SsTMoua  Haipein,  Augttstds  p.  Haw- 
kins, Patst  T.  Mink,  Richapx  L.  Ot- 
ttnger,  asam  c.  poweix,  benjamin  s. 
Rosenthal,  Wiixiam  F.  Rtan,  James 
H.  ScHxun,  Members  of  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  14, 

19661 

Oeenaoa 

Human  beings  everywhere  must  be  revolted 
by  what  happened  on  Monday  In  Grenada, 
Mississippi.  To  some  Mlsslsslpplans  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  occasion  for  laughter 
to  see  children  clubbed  and  maimed  by 
adults  armed  with  az  handles,  pipes  and 
chains.  But  to  the  civilized  world,  this  Is 
a  spectacle  too  abhorrent  to  be  longer  coun- 
tenanced. 

The  Mississippi  mob  vented  Its  wrath  on 
children  lawfully  attending  two  public 
schools  In  Grenada  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
new  school  year.  One  was  an  elementary 
school,  the  other  a  high  school.  As  the 
children  left  their  classrooms,  screaming 
grown-ups  fell  on  them.  According  to  the 
Associated  Press,  "One  Negro  youth  ran  a 
gantlet  of  cursing  whites  for  a  full  block, 
his  face  bleeding,  his  clothes  torn.  Another 
youth  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and 
stomped  .  .  .  Men  did  all  the  beating  but 
many  women  were  present,  cursing  and  yell- 
ing." 

Every  community  has  its  scum,  of  course. 
And  if  this  were  no  more  than  the  brutality 
of  a  few  hoodlums  momentarily  out  of  hand. 
It  could  perhaps  be  regretted  and  dismissed 
as  an  aberration.  But  the  ugliest  aspect  of 
what  happened  was  that  the  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  of  Grenada  watched  it  all, 
not  raising  a  hand  to  protect  the  helpless 
children.  What  manner  of  men  can  these 
be?  There  seems  to  have  been  such  a  de- 
fault of  moral  and  political  leadership  in 
Mississippi — by  successive  Governors,  by  the 
State's  VS.  Senators  in  Washington,  by  local 
authorities — that  the  population  as  a  whole 
has  been  corrupted  and  degraded  to  insensl- 
blUty. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  Incident  in  Missis- 
sippi. It  Is  part  of  a  pattern,  fostered  by 
official  callousness,  fomented  by  official  con- 
tempt for  the  law.  It  Is  of  a  piece  with  the 
shooting  of  James  Meredith  when  he  walked 
on  a  Mississippi  highway  last  June  and  akin 
to  the  mobbing  of  the  civil  rights  marchers 
who  came  after  him.  It  Is  in  keeping  with 
the  killing  of  Medgar  E^vers  in  Mississippi  In 
1963  and  with  the  murder  of  three  civil  rights 
workers  in  the  State's  Neshoba  County  in 
1964.  From  January  1961  through  May  1964 
there  were  more  than  150  serious  Incidents 
of  racial  violence  reported  In  Mississippi. 
Most  of  these  went  altogether  impunished. 
"Every  assault  or  murder  which  goes  unpiin- 
lahed,"  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  warned 
In  its  report  of  last  fall  on  Law  Enforcement 
In  the  South,  "reinforces  the  legacy  of  vio- 
lence— the  knowledge  that  It  is  dangerous  for 
a  Negro  to  depart  from  traditional  ways." 


The  United  States  Is  directly  concerned  In 
this  Mississippi  prlmltlvlsm.  It  is  Federal 
law  and  the  edict  of  Federal  courts  that  Mls- 
slsslpplans over  and  over  again  have  flouted. 
And  it  is  the  image  of  America  in  the  eyes  of 
civilized  mankind  that  Mlsslsslpplans  have 
grimed  and  disgraced. 

Let  us  now  put  an  end  to  It.  If  the  State 
cant  control  its  thugs,  the  United  States 
can.  Governor  Johnson's  initial  reaction  to 
the  Grenada  situation  was  to  say  that  state 
troopers  will  be  "as  active  as  the  situation 
requires  where  the  local  authorities  call  on 
them  for  help."  But  It  is  evident  that  the 
local  authorities  don't  want  help.  Later,  and 
more  realistically,  the  Governor  sent  175 
highway  patrolmen  in  full  riot  dress  Into 
Grenada  to  protect  the  Negro  children.  Let 
us  give  them  one  more  trial.  But  if  they  fail 
again,  let  us  quit  paltering  and  send  Federal 
troops  into  the  State  to  maintain  order.  A 
touch  of  martial  law  might  be  a  very  civiliz- 
ing Influence  to  these  barbarians. 


GAO  AUDIT  CALLED  FOR  TO  DIS- 
CLOSE EXTENT  TO  WHICH  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS  ARE  BETNO  BiCSUSED 
BY  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramek]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 23,  and  again  on  September  13,  I 
took  the  floor  of  this  body  to  discuss  the 
Commissioner  of  Education's  outright 
flaunting  of  the  provision  of  title  TV  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  specifi- 
cally prohibits  the  granting  of  Federal 
funds  to  promote  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

On  August  23,  I  pointed  out  that  over 
$730,000  is  being  granted  by  Commis- 
sioner Howe  to  encourage  what  this  Con- 
gress specifically  forbtule  and  that  sub- 
stantial portions  of  these  Federal  funds 
are  in  fact  being  used  to  aid  in  the  busing 
of  schoolchildren  to  suburban  areas. 

I  have  twice  placed  into  this  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  directed  to  Commis- 
sioner Howe  in  which  I  requested  an  ex- 
planation from  him  asking  under  what 
authority  he  is  acting  in  granting  funds 
for  this  prohibited  purpose.  I  have  yet 
to  receive  an  answer  from  tilm. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  prepares 
what  it  refers  to  as  a  "Daily  Press  Di- 
gest" which  contains  reprints  of  news- 
paper articles  dealing  to  some  extent  with 
integration  problems.  The  September  9 
issue  of  this  digest  contains  an  article 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  which 
reports  that  400  children  from  East  Oak- 
land will  be  bused  daily  to  7  schools  in 
what  the  article  refers  to  as  "hilly  white 
areas"  this  fall.  The  article  goes  on  to 
quote  the  Oakland  school  superintend- 
ent, Stuart  S.  Phillips,  to  the  effect  that 
the  plan  is  being  financed  by  Federal 
funds  out  of  an  $88,000  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  the  Office  of 
Education  flaunting  the  law,  but  It  li 


using  taxpayer's  money  to  propagandize 
the  fact  In  its  Daily  Press  Digest. 

In  view  of  Commissioner  Howe's  re- 
fusal to  explain  this  misuse  of  ftmds,  I 
have  directed  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate  this  situation  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  law 
is  being  violated  by  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  serious  business. 
Congress,  rather  than  the  executive 
branch,  is  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  appropriating  money  and  Con- 
gress therefore  has  a  corresponding  duty 
to  make  certain  that  the  money  it  ap- 
propriates is  not  wrongfully  spent.  If 
the  Office  of  Education  is  allowed  to  ig- 
nore the  mandate  of  Congress  in  this 
instance,  and  a  precedent  is  set  thereby, 
the  congressional  duty  of  legislating 
could  be  usurped  by  the  executive  branch 
with  impunit^  in  other  instances  as  well 
in  the  future. 

I  can  assure  this  body  that  I  will  take 
whatever  further  action  is  justified  as  a 
result  of  the  GAO  report. 

Following,  for  the  information  of  the 
Members,  is  the  article  which  appeared 
In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  Daily 
Press  Digest  that  discusses  the  school 
busing  of  students  in  East  Oakland, 
Calif.,  an  admission  being  bragged  about 
by  the  Office  of  Education  through  the 
circulation  of  the  article  by  the  Office 
itself: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Sept.  3,  1966] 
School  Bosino  roa  400  Neqro  Pdpils 

Some  400  children  from  three  overcrowded 
predominantly  Negro  schools  in  East  Oak- 
land will  be  bused  dally  to  seven  schools  in 
hilly  white  areas  this  fall. 

Oakland  Superintendent  of  Schools  Stuart 
S.  Phillips  announced  the  integration  plan- 
to  be  financed  by  Federal  funds — at  a  press 
conference  yesterday. 

"Hopefully,"  he  said,  the  busing  plan  and 
some  other  measures  "will  aid  the  district  in 
developing  exemplary  patterns  of  dty-wlde 
integration." 

VOLUNTEEB 

Children  will  be  asked  to  volunteer  as  bus 
commuters  from  Lockwood,  Woodland  and 
Highland  grammar  schools,  all  In  the  heavily 
Negro  flatland  areas  between  East  13th  Street 
and  the  Nlmltz  Freeway. 

They  will  be  transported  to  Henry  J.  Kais- 
er, Jr.,  Sequoia,  Redwood  Heights,  Maxwell 
Park,  Burkhalter,  Charles  P.  Howard  and 
Marshall  schools,  all  located  in  more  afflu- 
ent neighborhoods. 

Special  himian  relations  experts  and  a  cur- 
riculum designed  to  assist  the  children  from 
the  poor  areas  will  be  available  in  the  bill 
schools,  Phillips  said. 

APPaOVAL 

The  Oakland  Board  of  Education  approved 
integrating  the  hill  elementary  schools  last 
Spring,  Phillips  said. 

A  Federal  grant  of  $88,000  will  broaden  the 
previous  plan  and  other  U.S.  funds  will  bol- 
ster it  still  further. 

Phllllpe  and  Dr.  Tom  MacCalla,  director  ol 
speclsU  urban  education  services  for  the  Oak- 
land schools,  said  that  children  from  the  bill 
schools  may  be  voluntarily  transferred  by 
their  parents  to  the  schools  in  the  Negro 
areas. 

"There  has  been  no  interest  In  the  reverse 
integration  program  at  this  time."  MacCall 
said.  He  added,  however,  that  the  parenU 
In  the  white  areas  probably  did  not  know 
about  the  opportunity. 
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COMMITTEE 
:|66     AMEND- 
WATER 
ACT,   HJl. 


REPUBLICAN    POLICY 
STATEMENT     ON 
MENT8  TO  THE  FEE|1ERAL 
POLLUTION 
16076 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illlnc^.  |  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  ananlmouB  consent  titat  the  gentle- 
man from  Arlzcma  [Mr.  RiaoDEs]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genjtlewoman  from 
Illinc^? 

niere  was  no  objecti 

Mr.  RHODES  of  I  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  September  14, 1966,  meet- 
ing of  the  House  Republieiin  policy  com- 
mittee a  policy  statement  regarding  the 
1966  amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  HJR.  16076,  was 
adopted.  As  chairman  of  ithe  policy  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  Include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  the  ^complete  text 
of  this  statement: 
Republican  Policy  CoMMI^^c  Statement  on 

1960  Aicxin>MBfT8  TO  the  Fkdekal  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act,  HB.  16076 

We  sttpport  HJt.  16076  its  it  has  been 
amended  and  reported  by  tits  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  next  logical  step  in  the  ever-increas- 
ing effort  to  end  the  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary poUutlon  of  this  couqtry's  waters  has 
been  taken. 

The  Federal  Government  lias  long  played  a 
leading  role  In  the  Improvenjent  of  oiir  rivers 
and  harbors  and  has  flnan«sd  and  directed 
irrigation  and  flood  control  projects  since  the 
early  1900s;  however.  It  was  not  untU  1966 
under  the  Eisenhower  Administration  that 
the  first  comprehensive  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  was  enacted.  Under  this 
Act,  grants  were  made  to  States  and  inter- 
state agencies  for  water  pollution  control 
activities,  and  to  municipalities  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works.  Also, 
a  permanent  procedure  for  governing  Federal 
abatement  action  against  Intestate  poUutlon 
was  established. 

Although  the  1966  Act  w^s  a  good  begin- 
ning and  laid  a  firm  foundbtlon  for  future 
action,  it  soon  became  apparsnt  that,  if  this 
program  were  to  be  successful,  there  would 
liave  to  be  greater  Stete  flnwiclal  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  qf  sewage  treat- 
ment works.  Thus,  since  1D69,  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  have  insisted  that  any  Increase  In  the 
funds  authorised  for  Federal  grants  must  be 
used  to  accelerate  needed  construction  by 
offering  an  inducement  to  the  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  cost  of  treatanent  plants. 

H.R.  16076,  as  reported  by  the  Committee, 
accepts  this  principle.  It  cdfttalns  substan- 
ttal  Inducements  to  the  States  to  participate 
In  the  cost  of  projects  under  both  the  ac- 
celerated existing  program  and  the  proposed 
clean  rivers  program.  Thus^  If  a  project  Is  a 
part  of  an  approved  plan  for  a  river  basin, 
«>Mtal  waters,  bays  or  lakes,  it  is  eligible  for 
»n  incentive  grant  of  lo  percent  above  the 
basic  so-percent  grant,  and  with  no  dollar 
limitation.  The  grant  also  may  be  Increased 
oy  an  additional  10  percent  if  the  State 
agrees  to  oontilbute  26  percent  for  all  proj- 
•cts  under  this  program.  TlOs  provision  for 
mcentlve  grants  wUl  bring  the  States  more 
MUvely  into  the  program.  ivrUl  reduce  the 
"leed  for  future  Federal  ftmtto,  and  wUl  en- 
courage local  communities  to  provide  ade- 
<riate  sewage  treatment  faclliUea. 

Certainly  the  amounts  Ibat  are  mads 
»vaiiable  for  Federal  gnmts  Most  bear  some 
reiauoBsblp  to  the  ability  olj  the  SUtee  and 


local  communities  to  titiUM  such  grants. 
The  amoimts  which  would  be  authorised  by 
this  bill  are,  we  believe,  the  maximum  that 
can  be  used  wlstiy.  Moreover,  a  massive 
Federal  program  could  hinder  rather  than 
help  the  overall  effort  by  encouraging  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  over  the 
water  poUutlon  problem  and  Uttle  or  no  ef- 
fort on  their  part  is  required. 

This  blU,  aside  from  providing  for  basin 
planning.  Is  primarily  an  expansion  of  the 
existing  Federal  program  of  ^ants  for  con- 
struction of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants.  It  does  not  attempt  to  solve  the  pol- 
lution problems  that  arise  from  the  many 
sources  unrelated  to  municipal  sewage.  Thus, 
the  cleanlng-up  of  the  rivers  of  the  nation 
unrelated  to  the  treatment  of  municipal 
sewage  wUl  be  the  lesvdt  of  the  pollution 
abatement  enforcement  provision  and  re- 
quirements for  water  quality  standards  In 
the  existing  law. 

Through  the  adoption  of  a  Republican 
amendment,  the  committee  has  in  this  bill 
laid  the  foundation  for  possible  future  legis- 
lation that  cotild  provide  for  additional  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement.  Under  section 
311  of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  methods  for  providing  Incentives  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  facilities  and 
works  by  Industry  to  reduce  or  abate  water 
polluUon.  This  study  shaU  Include  the  pos- 
sible use  of  tax  Incentives  as  well  as  other 
methods  of  financial  assistance.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  70  percent  Federal  grants 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects  for 
prevention  of  pollution  of  waters  by  Indus- 
try. These  provisions  are  highly  desirable. 
They  may  point  the  way  to  a  future  solution 
of  the  pollution  problems  created  by  indus- 
try. Such  a  solution  must  and  will  be  found, 
and  this  provision  is  an  important  flrst  step. 

In  this  period  of  extreme  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  excessive  Federal  expenditures, 
every  proposed  Increase  in  Federal  spending 
must  be  cswefully  considered.  This  biU 
would  authorize  the  Administration-recom- 
mended appropriation  of  $2.46  billion  for  the 
fiscal  years  1967-71.  However,  this  authori- 
zation must  be  contrasted  vrith  the  $6  bU- 
llon  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1967-72 
which  is  contained  in  the  Senate-passed 
measure.  Moreover,  it  wUl  fund  a  program 
that  has  been  carefully  devised  to  assist  In 
solving  a  serious  situation  that  demands  im- 
mediate action.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  States,  the  cities  and  the  communi- 
ties wiU  be  encouraged  to  do  their  share  in 
combating  the  common  problem  of  water 
pollution. 

We  believe  that  the  Importance  and  the 
urgency  of  this  task  Justifies  the  expenditure 
of  the  proposed  funds.  We,  therefore,  urge 
the  enactment  of  H.B.  16076. 


REPUBLICAN    POLICY    COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT  ON   THE   VETERANS 
PENSION  ACT  OP  1966.  HH.  17488 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  September  14.  1966, 
meeting  of  the  House  Republican  policy 
committee  a  policy  statement  regarding 
the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1966.  KR. 
17488,  was  adopted.    As  chairman  of  the 


policy  committee,  I  would  Uke  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  c(»nplete 
text  of  this  statement,  as  follows: 
Republican    Polict    Commtttex   Statement 

ON   THE   Vetesamb   Pknsiok   ACT   OP   1966, 

BLR.  17488 

The  House  Republican  policy  committee 
supports  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1966, 
HJt.  17488.  This  bill  would  provide  a  much- 
needed  coet-of-Uving  rate  increase  for  all 
veterans  and  widows  of  veter&ns. 

In  this  period  of  mounting  Inflation,  es- 
calating living  costs  and  soaring  interest 
rates,  the  pensioner,  the  social  security  re- 
cipient, and  the  individual  with  a  fixed  in- 
come has  become  the  forgotten  man  of  the 
Great  Society.  These  Americans  do  not  have 
this  means  or  the  weapons  to  combat  Infla- 
tion. They  can  only  watch  In  helpless  dis- 
may as  their  purchasing  power  and  savings 
melt  away. 

The  seriousness  of  their  situation  is  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that  during  July  alone, 
the  consumer  price  Index  Increased  0.4  per- 
cent and  using  the  years  1957-69  as  a  base, 
this  index  reflects  that  the  cost  of  Uving  has 
Increased  13.3  percent.  Moreover,  the  cost 
of  services  which  elderly  people  are  more 
likely  to  need  than  our  younger  citizens  in- 
creased over  16  percentage  points  during  the 
period  from  1968  to  1966.  And  when  serr- 
Ices  exclusive  of  rent  were  considered,  the 
increase  was  18  percentage  points. 

Although  many  veterans  and  widows  of 
veterans  are  now  subsisting  under  the  barest 
and  most  meager  circumstances,  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  has  contin- 
ued to  oppose  legislation  that  would  provide 
a  much-needed  cost-of-living  rate  Increase. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  this  oppo- 
sition cannot  be  Justified  and  we  commend 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Veterans 
Committee  whose  continued  efforts  have 
largely  been  responsible  for  the  reporting  of 
this  bill. 

WhUe  we  applaud  this  bill,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  RepubUcan  efforts  to  Increase 
the  veterans  InccMne  limitation  were  defeated 
In  Committee.  As  a  result,  for  many  vet- 
erans, the  recent  Increase  in  social  security 
payments  wlU  be  more  than  wiped  out  by  a 
far  greater  reduction  of  the  veterans  pen- 
sion. We  believe  that  this  is  an  inequity 
which  needs  correction. 


COMMUNIST  TERROR: 
PART  3 


CUBA — 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

•Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
C(Hnmlttee  heard  the  testimony  of  a  for- 
mer prisoner,  Jose  Manuel  Santamaria, 
who  had  fled  Cuba  after  serving  5  years 
in  the  Isle  of  Pines  prison.  To  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  official  policy  of  terror 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Commu- 
nist system,  the  brutal  treatment  of 
human  beings  described  by  Mr.  Santa- 
maria comes  as  no  surprise.  Whether 
one  reviews  the  history  of  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  In  Russia,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, or  Estonia,  in  Yugoslavia  or  Ru- 
mania, the  story  is  forever  the  same. 
Especially  important  to  those  who  be- 
lieve and  trust  In  God  Is  the  cruel  and 
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unrelenting  drive  to  eradicate  all  ves- 
tiges of  religion  from  the  hearts  of  men. 
No  longer,  however,  do  the  accounts  of 
religious  persecution  emanate  from  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Today,  no  farther 
than  90  miles  from  our  southern  shores, 
the  same  mllltantly  atheistic  ideology 
has  set  up  shop.  One  wonders  how  much 
closer  the  threat  must  come  before  some 
American  citizens  become  concerned. 
One  wonders  if  some  must  hear  directly 
the  plea  of  the  Jehovah  Witness  as  heard 
by  Mr.  Santamaria : 

If  you  ever  get  away  from  this  terrible 
Island,  teU  tbe  world  ol  the  horrors  being 
imposed  for  preaching  the  Bible. 

To  broadcast  this  plea  as  far  and  wide 
as  possible,  I  request  that  the  article, 
"Senators  Told  of  Horrors  in  Cuban 
Prisons,"  by  Wlllard  Edwards  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  September  14,  1966,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Sknatoss  Tolo  or  Hossoas  in  CmAN  Pus- 

ON8 SlMILAa      TO      NAZI      CaMFS,      REFUCEE 

Testifixs 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washingtoit,  Sept.  13. — The  horrors  of  the 
Nazi's  Dachau  and  Buchenwald  are  being 
approached  In  tbe  prisons  and  concentration 
camps  of  communist  Cuba,  a  former  prisoner 
told  Senate  investigators  today. 

Joee  Manuel  Santanvarla,  29,  who  fled 
Cuba  after  serving  five  yean  in  the  notorious 
Isle  of  Pines  prison  where  Cuban  Premier 
Pldel  Castro  incarcerates  his  political  op- 
ponents, described  murder,  torture,  un- 
mitigated brutality  and  starvation  as  the 
common  lot  of  prison  Inmates. 

PaOTEST   IS   BEPORTKD 

Santamaria's  testimony  was  given  to  the 
Senate  Internal  security  subcommittee. 
headed  by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  [Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut]  despite  the  reported 
protests  of  Senator  J.  W.  Pui-brioht  (Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas  I ,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
foreign  relations  committee,  who  has  dis- 
missed communism  In  Cuba  as  a  minor 
nuisance. 

The  refugee,  now  Uvlng  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  a  student  leader  in  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment which  placed  Castro  in  power  and  was 
given  an  army  appointment  but  resigned  in 
protest  over  Conununist  control  of  the  Castro 
regime.  He  again  took  up  arms,  fighting  in 
the  hills,  but  was  captured  In  January,  1961. 
After  serving  a  flve-year  sentence,  he  took 
to  sea  with  two  companions  last  June  and 
was  picked  up  by  a  British  tanker. 

OTNAMITB   18   PUtNTED 

D\irlng  the  crisis  in  October,  1963,  when 
Russian  missiles  were  discovered  in  Cuba, 
80,000  pounds  of  dynamite  were  planted  in 
the  Isle  of  Pines  prison,  the  witness  said. 
In  case  of  an  emergency,  the  entire  prison 
was  to  be  blown  up,  killing  10,000  inmates, 
guards  told  the  prisoners. 

After  the  crisis  Involving  the  United  States 
and  Russia  faded,  the  dynamite  remained, 
Santamaria  testified.  Inmates  always  could 
see  a  guard  sUtloned  on  a  high  hill,  prepared 
to  press  a  plunger,  he  said.  The  mental  ten- 
sion thus  created  caused  30  stilcides  and  a 
number  of  mental  breakdowns. 

BEUOIOTrB    OROtrp    CONrXNEO 

In  Camaguay  province,  on  tbe  north  coast 
Of  Cuba,  in  a  district  so  Infested  with  mos- 
quitoes that  it  Is  virtually  uninhabited,  about 
200  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  a  religious  sect, 
have  been  confined  to  a  compound  for  their 
l>ellef8,  tbe  witness  said,  they  have  no  outer 
clothing,  are  given  only  cane  sticks  to  eat, 
and  slowly  are  dying  of  mosquito  bltea  and 
starvation. 

"If  you  ever  get  away  from  this  terrible 
Island,"  these  ■ufferera  told  Santamaria.  "tell 


the  world  of  the  horrors  being  imposed  for 
preaching  the  Bible." 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  cried."  the 
witness  told  the  subcommittee.  "These  were 
men  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  wanted 
to  speak  about  Ood." 

TEU.S   or   TOaTUEE 

Santamaria  said  he  hlmseU  was  tortured 
by  electric  shocks  untU  he  feared  for  his 
sanity  and  pleaded  with  his  captors  to  kill 
him.  Nine  of  his  companions  were  shot  to 
death  before  his  eyes  in  an  effort  to  make 
them  identify  their  fellow  rebels. 

He  told  of  prisoners  being  bayoneted  be- 
cause they  moved  too  slowly.  "The  food,  he 
said,  was  "unspeakable"  and  only  a  few 
oimces  of  drinking  water  were  provided  daily. 
There  were  no  toUet  faculties. 

WAS    WITH    AMEKICANS 

Santamaria  estimated  that  the  number  of 
political  prisoners  at  38,000.  Outside  the 
prisons  and  concentration  camps,  inclosed 
by  barbed  wire,  hatred  of  the  Castro  regime 
is  intense,  particularly  among  farmers,  he 
said,  and  Cuban  youths,  conscripted  into 
mUltary  service  for  $7  a  month,  also  are  ready 
to  rebel. 

"I  was  with  several  Americans  in  prison," 
he  testified.  "I  wiU  never  forget  one,  Wil- 
liam Howard,  a  big,  strong  man,  who  was 
so  enraged  when  he  saw  a  guard  knife  a 
prisoner  to  death,  that  he  literally  tore  a 
door  off  its  hinges  in  an  effort  to  help." 

The  subcommittee  was  told  that  many 
Russians,  with  members  of  their  families, 
remain  in  Cuba,  confined  to  areas  which  are 
off  limits  to  Cubans.  Recently,  200  big 
trucks  transporting  missiles,  were  seen  In 
Las  Vegas  province.  Each  truck  had  a 
Russian  driver,  he  said. 


TRIP  BY  PROP.  STEPHEN  SMALE 
TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mrs.  REHD  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  attention  of  the  Nation  was 
called  to  a  very  alarming  and  distressing 
report  on  the  recent  visit  by  a  University 
of  California  professor  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  trip  by  Prof.  Stephen  Smale 
was  no  ordinary  courtesy  call  to  the  So- 
viet Union  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
ideas.  While  in  Moscow  he  called  a  press 
conference  for  North  Vietnamese  cor- 
respondents and  promptly  denounced 
American  participation  in  Vietnam  as 
"horrible  and  brutal."  But,  this  only 
tells  half  the  story,  because  this  out- 
spoken critic  made  these  irresponsible 
remarks  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  His  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  made  possible  by  a  Federal  grant 
of  some  $13,000  for  salary  and  travel  in 
the  Communist  nation  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

This  is  indeed  an  outrage  to  every  tax- 
pasring  American.  It  is  shocking  to  learn 
that  the  National  Science  Poimdation 
has  used  so  little  discretion  and  good 
sense  as  to  allow  a  Berkeley  professor  to 
go  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  issue  tirades 
against  the  efforts  of  this  Nation  to  as- 
sist in  securing  freedom  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 


The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
in  no  position  to  claim  that  it  was  un- 
aware of  Professor  Smale's  pro-Commu- 
nist activities.  He  has  headed  up  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and  was 
cochairman  of  the  Vietnam  Day  Com- 
mittee at  Berkeley  which  systematically 
carried  out  widespread  protests  against 
the  war  effort  only  last  year.  In  addi- 
tion, a  subpena  was  Issued  for  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  hearings  last  month 
but  wsis  never  served. 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  the  adverse 
publicity  caused  by  a  leftwing  University 
of  California  professor  who,  armed  with 
the  taxpayers'  money,  is  allowed  to  make 
subversive  remarks  in  the  very  camp  ol 
the  enemy.  To  let  this  activity  go  un- 
noticed is  to  betray  the  very  Ideals  ol 
our  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam.  If  this 
Government  sanctions  so-called  aca- 
demic freedom  to  the  point  where  it  dis- 
rupts national  unity  and  undermines  our 
military  efforts,  then  it  is  time  to  make  a 
reevaluation  of  any  grant-in-aid  program 
which  allows  American  professors  to  visit 
Communist  nations.  If  a  professor 
wants  to  travel  at  his  own  expense,  then 
that  is  his  business,  but  to  travel  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  denounce 
this  country  is  quite  another  question. 

Federal  agencies  have  an  obligation  to 
the  American  people  to  award  various 
grants,  which  are  made  possible  by  tax 
dollars,  to  individuals  whose  loyalty  to 
this  Nation  is  unquestioned.  Since  the 
Berkeley  College  campus  has  been  the 
foremost  breeding  groimd  for  leftwing 
and  subversive  activities,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  should  exercise  ex- 
treme care  in  making  grants  to  anyone 
at  this  institution. 
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COLOMBIA.         GRATEFUL         GOOD 

NEIGHBOR.  ACKNOWLEDGES  U.S. 

AID  PROGRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTB]  is  recognized  lor  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  high  honor  and  very  great  pleas- 
ure to  accept  President  Johnson's  invi- 
tation to  join  the  official  U.S.  delegation 
attending  presidential  inauguration  cere- 
monies in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  trip  was  a  great  thrill  for  me.  as 
I  am  sure  it  was  for  every  member  of  the 
oCQcial  U.S.  party.  It  was  an  eye  opener 
in  many  ways  and.  in  particular,  pro- 
vided me  with  some  fresh  and  reassuring 
Insights  on  our  econcwnic  aid  program  in 
Latin  America,  on  the  attitude  with 
which  it  is  accepted  by  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  and  on  the  benefits  it  is 
bringing — both  social  and  economic— to 
them  and  to  the  United  States. 

The  official  delegation  r«>resenting 
President  Johnson  in  Colombia  was 
headed  by  Arizona  Gov.  Samuel  P.  God- 
dard,  Jr.,  and  included  Senator  Josefh 
MoNTOYA,  of  New  Mexico,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  respected 
friends,  Congresswoman  Hahsin,  of 
Washington;  Congrevman  Cohelan,  oi 
California;  and  my  fellow  stater  from 


Massachusetts,       Congressman       Brad 
Morse.  T 

The  delegation  also  included  the  able 
Assistant  Secretary  of|btate  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Mr.  {Lincoln  Gordon; 
and  our  very  capable  Ambassador  to 
Colombia,  Covey  T.  Oliver. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  other  State 
Department  and  protocol  oflQcials,  we 
were  also  accompanied  by  Mr.  Reynold 
E.  Carlson,  associate  director  of  the 
Latin  America  and  Cakfbbean  program 
for  the  Ford  Foundation. 

The   ceremonies  inaugurating   Presi- 
dent Carlos  lileras  Resbepo  in  the  vast 
center  hall  of  the  nailonal  capitol  in 
BogotA  were  colorful  aiid  Impressive,  if 
somewhat  different  fro^  our  traditions 
and  customs  here  in  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  were  all  a  Little  bit  surprised 
when,  in  the  middle  o<  the  program,  a 
young  lady  member  of  the  legislature 
stood  up  to  deliver  an '  impassioned  45- 
mlnute   rebuke   of   the  new   president. 
When  she  finished,  she' capped  the  per 
formance  by  leading  a|l  of  the  opposi 
tion  members  out  of  the 
but  urunistakable  gest' 

We  were  all  struck,  ti. 
beauty  of  the  city,  loca 
in  the  Andes  Moimta: 

naturally,    of    diverse  , 

grounds — the  Indians,  <aid  the  Spanish 
who  first  colonized  the  region — and  there 
is  ample  evidence  of  bdtto  in  the  archi- 
tecture, color,  and  design  of  the  city. 

The  thing  that  Impressed  me  most, 
however,  during  our  brtef  visit  is  the 
tremendous  job  being  dme  in  Colombia 
by  the  young  men  andi  women  of  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  Internlitlonal  Develop- 
ment mission.  I  had  a  iood  opportunity 
to  meet  and  chat  withi  many  of  these 
people  more  or  less  inforknally,  and  I  was 
frankly  excited  by  the  1  attitude  of  en- 
thusiasm and  vigor  th^y  all  displayed, 
coupled  with  their  mature  and  realistic 
grasp  of  the  economic  situation  in  Co- 
lombia and  the  means  they  had  of  help- 
ing to  stimulate  expansion  and  pros- 


lall  In  an  orderly 
Ve  of  dissension. 
t),  by  the  unusual 

Ed  8,500  feet  up 
It  is  a  city, 

cultural    back 


JoUowed  by  our 
l^elp  the  people 
give  prime  em- 


perity 

The  guiding  principle 
AID  people  there  is  to 

help  themselves.    They  .....  . 

phasls  to  programs  that"  encourage  the 
Colombians  to  use  theii  own  skills  and 
resources,  to  work  and  r  Dan  for  a  future 
of  self-sufficiency,  free  fi  om  any  reliance 
on  outside  aid. 

The  AID  group,  for  eKample,  has  en- 
couraged the  Colombian  Government  to 
establish  a  gasoline  tax  and  to  use  the 
revenues  for  a  highway  construction  pro- 
gram. Roads  are  atrocious  down  there 
and,  since  gas  sells  for  oMy  about  6  cents 
a  gaUon  tax  free.  It  seente  there  Is  great 
potential  in  the  idea.  "The  group  has 
also  encouraged  a  tlght^iing  of  Colom- 
bian customs  procedure^  iln  an  effort  to 
curb  duty-free  trade  In  sb-called  contra- 
band merchandise  suci  as  American 
cigarettes. 

One  of  the  most  Inspirfhg  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Alliance  f  o<  Progress  is  the 
huge  housing  project  jtist  outside  the 
capital  city  of  Bogota.  It'ie  called  Culdad 
f  "^edy,  after  our  late  President.  Some 
100,000  people  live  here  in  new  but  mod- 
est homes,  about  14,000  units. 


Most  of  the  residents  of  Culdad  Ken- 
nedy once  lived  in  tin-roofed,  ram- 
shackle huts  patched  together  from 
discarded  pieces  of  wood  and  metaL 
They  could  be  ruined  by  a  heavy  down- 
pour or  a  carelessly  thrown  match.  A 
family  of  eight,  for  instance,  had  a  two- 
room  hut.  The  beds  were  homemade. 
There  was  no  light  or  water.  There 
was  no  bathroom.  Meals,  when  they 
could  be  scratched  together,  were  pre- 
pared in  an  open  fire  outside. 

In  the  new  housing  project  the  new 
homes  are  very  simple.  They  are  .small 
but  comfortable.  They  are  made  of  solid 
masonry,  and  they  contain  a  living  room, 
a  bedroom,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bath.  Most 
of  the  people  living  in  Cludad  Kennedy 
are  still  very  poor.  But  their  new  homes 
are  a  bright  ray  of  hope  in  an  otherwise 
hopeless  situation.  Their  children  are 
wai-m  and  dry  at  night.  When  they  be- 
come sick  there  is  a  nearby  medical  cen- 
ter to  treat  them.  And  in  the  daytime 
they  go  to  school  now,  instead  of  roaming 
the  streets  or  searching  for  scraps  of 
wood  for  the  home  fire.  There  are  play- 
groimds  In  the  project  too,  and  parks  and 
paved  streets  and  trees.  It  is  a  new 
world  for  these  people  and  their  children 
who  once  lived  in  depths  of  misery. 

One  of  the  truly  inspiring  things  about 
Cludad  Kennedy  is  that  every  one  of 
these  new  homes  were  built  by  the  people 
themselves.  This  was  the  key  element — 
self-help — that  President  Kennedy  felt 
must  be  involved  in  his  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress so  that  the  people  could  share  in  the 
pride  of  accomplishment.  For  this  par- 
ticular project  both  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment and  U.S.  Government  agencies 
supplied  the  technical  help  and  the  con- 
struction materials  while  the  people  did 
the  actual  work. 

The  capabilities  and  achievements  of 
the  U.S.  AID  mission  in  Colombia  pro- 
vide a  superb  example  of  the  tremendous 
possibilities  for  a  well-administered  for- 
eign aid  program.  There  Is  no  question 
that  it  Is  helping  Colombia  establish  a 
stable,  growing  economy,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  forging  a  fii-m  bond  of  friendship 
and  mutual  respect  with  the  United 
States. 

It  is  apparent  on  all  sides  that  the  so- 
cial and  political  climate  is  responding  in 
like  manner  and  is  encouraging  one  of 
the  more  stable,  democratic  governments 
in  Latin  America. 

Some  measure  of  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect felt  by  the  people  of  Colombia  can 
be  fovmd  In  the  remarks  of  their  elected 
leaders. 

Shortly  before  he  stepped  down  to 
make  room  for  Senor  Lleras,  former 
President  Gulllermo  Valencia  signed  over 
a  Government  loan  providing  5  million 
pesos  to  the  Colombian  popular  cultural 
action  program.  The  funds  were  derived 
from  an  AID  loan. 

President  Valencia's  remarks  on  that 
occasion  are  most  Illuminating.  With 
members  of  the  U.S.  AID  mission  team 
present,  including  Acting  Director  Fran- 
cis D.  Fisher,  President  Valencia  de- 
clared: 

Let  it  be  this  moment  to  make  known 
the  deep  and  profound  gratitude  the  Co- 
lombian people  have  toward  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  toward  AID  and 


the  Alliance  for  Progress.  When  President 
Kennedy,  In  his  immortal  speech,  offered 
this  continent  the  policies  of  the  Alliance, 
and  fixed  the  conditions  within  which  such 
policies  could  and  should  be  evolved  and 
developed,  he  created  in  reality  the  seed 
of  continental  solidarity  which  up  imtU 
that  moment  had  been  barely  sensed  In 
vague  declarations  and  international  agree- 
ments without  consequences  of  any  depth 
in  the  life  of  our  peoples. 

For  this  reason  I  have  never  vacillated  in 
considering  that  that  speech  of  President 
Kennedy,  in  which  he  proposed  the  policies 
of  the  Alliance,  is  the  greatest  Pan-American 
document  of  all  time  and  can  only  be  com- 
pared, though  exceeding  in  greatness,  to 
that  of  President  Monroe  when  he  saved  the 
sovereignty  of  this  continent  by  notifying 
Europe  that  the  reconquest  of  the  colonies 
would  not  be  possible,  because  America  was 
for  Americans. 

I  should  underline  that  In  President  Ken- 
nedy's speech  there  are  several  fundamental 
points  but  there  is  one  that  applies  to  this 
gathering  today.  The  President  did  not  con- 
ceive these  policies  to  increase  the  financial 
assistance  that  was  in  progress,  nor  for  the 
normal  development  of  the  coiuitry,  but 
rather  he  conceived  them  on  the  funda- 
mental premise  that  the  Increased  assist- 
ance of  the  tJnlted  States  to  these  Latin 
American  countries  would  be  to  realize  the 
transformation  of  living  conditions  in  which 
these  countries  found  themselves,  based  on 
the  concept  of  priority  for  the  health  and 
education  of  the  people. 

For  this  reason  I  find  it  absolutely  normal 
that  a  small  part  or  portion  of  AID  re- 
sources is  destined  for  the  popular  cultiu-al 
action  program.  Because  if  I,  acting  as  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  after  4  years 
of  hard  and  bitter  experiences,  were  asked 
which  is  the  most  Important  moment  or  ex- 
perience I  have  had,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
say  it  was  the  realization  that  the  health 
and  education  of  the  people  are  the  two 
foundation  stones  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
transformation  can  be  built;  because  so  long 
as  we  do  not  effectively  combat  the  illnesses 
that  endanger  us,  and  so  long  as  we  do  not 
have  even  a  nunlmum  education  which  would 
permit  us  to  understand,  in  order  to  resolve 
satisfactorily,  the  immense  problems  of  the 
country,  all  that  Is  said  about  development 
is  premature  and,  above  all,  lacks  a  funda- 
ment€d  base. 

In  this  manner  we  are  satisfying,  to  the 
letter,  the  spirit  of  the  policies  of  the  Alli- 
ance which  President  Kennedy  proposed  and 
which  the  great  President  Johnson  defined 
as  the  "vital  Alliance" — that  is  to  say,  and 
so  Important,  that  the  Alliance  is  vital  not 
only  for  the  tJnlted  States  but  tor  the  whole 
continent  as  well. 

When  President  Johnson  defined  it  as  the 
"vital  Alliance,"  not  only  did  he  character- 
ize it  in  all  its  greatness  and  fiUlness,  but  he 
gave  It  another  quality  aUo,  that  if  the  AlU- 
ance  Is  not  effected  It  could  be  fatal  for  our 
countries  because  of  the  tremendous  dlsUlu- 
slon  it  woiald  praduce  and  the  resulting  im- 
pulsion of  these  peoples  toward  the  Commu- 
nist forces  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Christian  and  Democratic  forces  which  we 
wish  to  strengthen  in  America  through  the 
example  and  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States.     (Bogota,  Colombia,  July  21,  1966.) 

President  Valencia's  remarks,  clearly, 
are  a  tribute  to  a  sound  idea  and  to  the 
achievements  of  the  dedicated  people 
who  are  converting  the  idea  to  a  reality. 

In  my  judgment,  all  the  men  and 
women  associated  with  the  AID  mission 
in  Colombia  deserve  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks  and  congratulations. 

Tribute  must  also  be  roade  to  Ambas- 
sador Oliver,  through  whose  patience 
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and  understanding,  the  AID  concept  was 
put  across  in  Colombia  suid  the  way 
cleared  for  true  progress. 

On  the  eve  of  the  inaugiuration  of 
President  Ueras.  outgoing  President 
Valencia  had  this  to  say  about  His  Excel- 
lency Ambassador  Oliver: 

I  wl&h  to  say  oT  the  Etobassy  of  tiOM  United 
States  of  America  In  Colombia,  that  there  we 
have  always  found  comprehension,  sympathy, 
and  help  when  we  have  gone  there  In  search 
o<  support.  I  wish  especially  to  recognise 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Colombia,  Mr. 
Covey  T.  Oliver,  as  one  of  Colombia's  best 
friends,  not  only  In  bis  role  as  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  but  also  as  a  person 
who  has  applied  his  extraordinary  Intelli- 
gence, bis  vast  erudition,  and  bis  splendid 
character,  along  with  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  all  good  will,  which  make  him 
permanently  outstanding  among  bis  peers. 
For  these  reasons,  I  wish  to  state  today, 
when  I  have  nothing  to  expect  for  him,  that 
he  merits  the  admiration,  the  gratitude,  and 
the  affection  of  the  Republic  and  its  people. 

I  can  only  second  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed by  President  Valencia  and  to 
suggest  that  we  look  upon  our  foreign 
aid  commitment  and  the  AID  mission  in 
Colombia,  working  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  as  model  examples  of  the 
way  these  programs  can  and  should  be 
conducted. 


STAMP  OUT  OBSCENITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wtatt]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WYATT.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  more 
Imperative  today  than  any  time  ir  the 
history  of  our  great  coimtry  that  we 
must  stamp  out  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy.   With  the   great  economic  and 
social  changes  of  the  past  50  years  our 
youth  Ls  more  vulnerable  now  than  ever 
to  the  impact  of  obscenity  and  filth.    It 
Is   obvious    that    existing    Federal    and 
State  laws  and  current  efforts  to  combat 
the  national  traffic  in  pornographic  ma- 
terials  have    not   been    effective.    The 
spreading  network  of  filth  which  is  in- 
tended  for  juvenile  consumption  pre- 
sents us  with  a  problem  which  is  no 
longer  local  in  scope.    We  are  faced  with 
a  gigantic  industry  which  makes  a  profit, 
estimated  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  for 
unscrupulous  Individuals  who  earn  their 
living   by   debauching   our   youngsters. 
Certainly  there  is  a  middle  ground  where 
children  of  the  Nation  could  be  pro- 
tected from   pornography  without  im- 
pairing constitutional  rights.    It  is  high 
time  that  we  focus  national  attention  on 
this  serious  problem  which  involves  the 
morality  and  well-being  of  our  youth. 
Last  March   I  introduced  a   bill,  H.R. 
13892  which  would  create  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Nox- 
ious and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  coordinate 
activities  on  all  levels  to  fight  the  na- 
tional   network    of    salacious    material 
which  Is  aimed  at  our  young  people.   The 
15-member  Commission   would  include 
representatives  of   the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the  pub- 
lishing business,  the  movie,  radio,  and 


television  industries,  and  the  educational 
woild.  In  order  that  my  colleagues  and 
all  who  are  Interested  in  this  serious  sub- 
ject may  be  fully  apprised  as  to  the  alms 
and  purposes  of  my  bill  I  am  having  It 
set  forth  here: 

HH.  13893 
A  bill  creating  a  ccHnmlasion  to  be  known  as 

the  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obecene 

Uatters  and  Materials 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  In  Congress  assembled, 
pnfDiKOs  or  rscT  avo  »«cla«ation  of  pouct 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  traffic 
In  obscene  matters  and  materials  is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concern.  The  problem, 
however,  is  not  one  which  can  be  solved  at 
any  one  level  of  government.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  Ond  more 
effective  ways  of  preventing  the  transmission 
of  such  matters  and  materials  through  the 
Instrumentalities  which,  imder  the  Consti- 
tution, are  subject  to  Federal  regulation. 
The  State  and  local  governments  have  per- 
haps an  even  greater  responsibility  In  the 
exercise  of  their  police  powers  to  protect  the 
public,  and  particularly  mlnort,  from  the 
morally  corrosive  effects  of  such  matters  and 
materials.  Governmental  action  to  be  effec- 
tive needs  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
an  Informed  public.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  bring  about  a  coordinated  effort  at 
the  various  governmental  levels,  and  by  pub- 
Uc  and  private  groups,  to  combat  by  aU  con- 
stitutional means  this  pernicious  traffic. 

EnABuaaMsirr  or  thx  commission  on  nox- 
ious AMD  OBaCKNX  MAmBS  AND  MATKUALS 

S«c.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters 
and  Materials  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  fuU-tlme  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281,  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99) . 

MEMBXXSHIP  or  THK  COMMISSION 
SXC.  3.    (a)      NUMBBt     AND     APPOINTMENT. 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  fif- 
teen members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
as  follows: 

( I )  One  from  the  Senate; 

(3)  One  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(3)  One  from  the  Post  Office  Department; 

(4)  Two  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation; 

(5)  One  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare; 

(6)  Three  from  the  clergy;  but  no  two 
member*  shall  represent  the  same  faith; 

(7)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent 
librarian; 

(8)  One  whQ  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  book  publishing  Industry; 

(9)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
periodical  publishing  industry; 

(10)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  motion  picture  Industry: 

(II)  One  who  shall  be  a  prominent  tepn- 
sentatlve  of  the  radio  and  television 
industries; 

(12)  One  who  shall  be  a  chief  prosecutor 
of  a  city  or  coimty  government;  and 

(13)  Ooe  who  shall  be  a  prominent 
educator. 


(b)  Vacancies. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  its  powers,  but  Shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original   appointment  was  made. 

(C)      CONTUrOATJON     OP     MBMBXRSHir    UPON 

Chamob  or  axATDS. — ^A  change  In  the  status 
or  employment  of  any  person  appointed  to 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  affect  his  member- 
ship upon  the  Oommlsaion. 

OEGANIZATION  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  The  Conunlssion  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

QUOR1TM 

Sec.  5.  Eight  members  of  the  Oommlsslon 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  three  mem- 
bers shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony  or  interrogating 
witnesses. 


COMPKNSATION  OF  MEMBESS  OF  THB 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Mebcbebs  or  Congbess. — Mem- 
l>ers  of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  the; 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  Fbom  the  Exxcxrrivi 
Bkanch. — The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  serve  without  compensation 
In  addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shaU  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Members  From  Private  Life. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$75  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

BTArr  or  the  commission 
Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shaU  have  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deeraa  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  a£ 
amended. 

EXPENSES   or  the   COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

UDTIES   or   the   COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Investicatiok,  Analysis,  and 
Recommendations. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission — 

(1)  to  explore  methods  of  combating  the 
traffic  In  obscene  matters  and  materials  at 
the  various  levels  of  governmental  respon- 
slblUty; 

(3)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  » 
plan  for  Improved  coordination  between 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  in  the  sup- 
pression of  such  traffic; 

(3)  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  In- 
forming the  public  as  to  the  origin,  scope. 
and  effects  of  such  traffic,  and  of  obtainln; 
public  support  in  Its  suppression; 

(4)  to  secure  the  active  but  voluntary 
cooperaUon  of  leaders  in  the  field  of  mass 
media  for  the  acoompllshment  of  the  objec- 
tives and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  formulate  recommendations  (of 
such  legislative,  administrative,  or  other 
forms  of  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
to  combat  such  traffic;  and 


(6)  with  the  aid  of  thii  Nation's  most  out- 
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authorities,  to  ana- 


standing  constitutional  . ,  ^  „„„. 

lyze  the  laws  pertaining  to  traffic  in  noxious 
and  obscene  matters  and  materials;  establish 
suggested  definitions  of  ^okious  and  obscene 
matters  and  materials,  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  appro- 
priate revisions  of  Federfil  laws  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  nec^assary  in  order  to 
effectively  regulate  the  pow  of  such  traffic, 
without  in  any  way  InttWerlng  virith  consti- 
tutional safeguards  of  fBaedom  of  speech  or 
freedom  of  the  press. 

(b)  Report.— The  Comimlsslon  shall  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Ctongress  its  findings 
and  recommendations  as.  soon  as  practicable 
and  In  no  event  later  thap  January  31,  1966. 
The  Commission  shall  Mase  to  exist  sixty 
days  following  the  subiission  of  Its  final 
report.  ' 


POWERS  OP  the  C|3MMISSI0N 
Sec.  10.  (a)  Hearings  Imh)  Sessions.— The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcoi^tnittee  or  member 
■  thereof,  may,  for  the  purjHwe  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  bold  such  hearings 
and  sit  and  act  at  Buc^  times  and  places, 
Bdminlster  such  oaths,  ahd  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  ^d  the  production 
of  such  books,  recor(^  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  Wid  documents  as 
the  Commission  or  suci  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  of  iich  subcommittee, 
or  any  duly  designated  ii)iember,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
Chairman  or  member.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 102  through  104  of  tbe  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (2  U^S.C.  192-194)  shall 


apply  In  the  case  of  any 


failure  of  any  wit- 


ness to  comply  with  any  s  Jbpena  or  to  testify 
when  stmunoned  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Advisory  CoMMnBEES. — In  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Aot.  the  Commission 
(1)  may  constitute  such  ajdvlsory  committees 
within  States  composed  of  citizens  of  that 
State,  and  (2)  may  consult  with  Governors, 
attorneys  general,  and  otber  representatives 
of  State  and  local  goverttnent  and  private 
organizations,  as  It  deem*  advisable.  Any 
advisory  committee  constituted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  carry  out  its  duties 
without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Obtaining  OFPiciAii  Data. — The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality,  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  jaach  such  depart- 
ment, bxu'eau,  agency,  iward,  commission, 
offlce,  establishment,  or  fcstrumentallty  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Cominlsalon,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chalm  lan  or  Vice  Chair 
man.  ' 


DAN  FLOOD  SCHOOL 


ppeaker,  I  ask 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  ^^^_^^.,  ^  „.^ 
unanimous  consent  thajt  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  Inj  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  mattier. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  New  Jersey?  I 

There  was  no  obJectioH. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ow.  I  wish  to  Include  therein  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Wllktee-Barre  Times 
wader  concerning  our  good  coUeague 
me  Honorable  Daniel  Flood. 


Daw  represents  the  area  In  the  Con- 
gress in  which  I  was  bom.  His  people 
are  proud  of  him  for  the  fine  record  that 
he  has  made  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  wonderful  rep- 
resentation that  he  has  given  to  our 
coimtry  and  to  the  people  of  his  home 
district. 

It  Is  a  fitting  honor  that  the  new 
North  End  elementary  school  be  named 
"Daniel  Flood  School"  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  pleased,  and  are 
grateful  to  the  people  of  his  hometown 
who  have  conferred  it  upon  him. 
[From  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader. 

Sept.  2,  1966] 
It's  Time  roR  City  To  Recognize  Otjtstano- 

iNO  Official  and  Citizen — ^Daniel  Flood 

School  in  North  End 

Last  December,  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Wilkes-Barre  approved  a  project  to  erect  an 
elementary  school  In  the  North  End  to  re- 
place the  outanoded  buildings  In  use  now. 
Subsequently,  bids  were  opened,  but  the  con- 
tract was  not  awarded.  Construction,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  begin  in  1967. 

Recently,  Dr.  David  Kistler,  president  of 
the  Board,  named  a  committee  to  select  a 
name  for  the  proposed  school.  Because  it 
is  to  be  located  in  the  North  End,  Directors 
M.  Donald  Murphy,  Joseph  T.  Mainwaring 
and  George  T.  Yanlk,  residents  of  the  area, 
were  designated  to  serve  on  it. 

A  logical  choice  for  the  honor  would  be 
a  North  End  resident  if  he  were  worthy  and, 
of  course,  possesses  the  stattire.  For  us,  it 
would  be  an  easy  selection,  for  Representa- 
tive Daniel  J.  Flood  has  all  the  qualifica- 
tions and  meets  every  requirement. 

In  recognition  of  his  public  service,  we  re- 
spectfully propose  hU  name  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Wilkes-Barre  School  District  wUl  be  hon- 
ored for  the  privUege  of  saluting  him  in  life 
for  his  service.  Decades  hence,  it  would 
serve  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  him. 

Representative  Flood  has  received  many 
tributes  already.  In  addition  to  nine  terms 
In  Congress  and  a  new  one  coming  up  In 
November  for  the  enlarged  district  which 
now  Includes  Columbia  and  Carbon  Counties. 
Although  he  is  known  nationally  through 
his  long  service  In  Washington  and  an  inter- 
national figure  through  his  travels  and  as- 
slgnments,  often  as  the  President's  personal 
envoy  abroad,  Dan  Flood  Is  best  described  as 
a  man  of  the  people. 

A  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  F.  Flood 
and  a  grandson  of  Judge  D.  J.  McCarthy 
famed  champion  of  the  miners  and  friend 
of  Presidents,  he  was  born  at  Hazleton.  but 
spent  most  of  his  Ufe  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Ex- 
cept for  a  time  he  was  in  school  in  Florida 
Syracuse,  Harvard  and  Dickinson,  he  always 
has  maintained  residence  In  the  North  End 
while  commuting  to  Washington 

For  years,  he  lived  with  hU  father  and 
sister,  Mrs.  Thomas  Herbert,  at  77  Madison 
street.  After  his  marriage  in  1949  to  Miss 
Katherine  Swank,  a  member  of  the  Coughlin 
mgh  School  faculty.  Incidentally,  he  estab- 
Ushed  residence  at  460  North  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  an  address  he  still  calls  home.  His 
loyalty  to  the  old  neighborhood  would  not 
allow  him  to  leave. 

Dan  Flood's  Interest  In  education  stems 
from  his  days  at  Coughlin  High  School  where 
he  was  president  of  his  class  and  one  of  Its 
most  acUve  members.  That  his  wife  Is  a 
former  teacher  has  increased  his  enthusiasm. 
The  public  is  well  aware  of  his  promotion  of 
local  Industry  and  government  building  here, 
but  many  may  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
contribuUon  he  made  to  the  progress  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  School  DUtrict  through  federal 
fimds  he  caused  to  be  made  avaUable. 


His  career  as  a  pubUc  official,  leading  at- 
torney, noted  actor,  orator  and  indefatigable 
worker  in  all  deserving  causes  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  review  here.  It  is  un- 
questionably without  paraUel  In  the  history 
of  oiu-  city  and  country. 

Wilkes-Barre  Board  of  Education  wlU  en- 
hance its  reputation  for  non-parttsanship  if 
It  avails  itself  of  this  rare  opportunity  to  re- 
ward this  outstanding  citizen  and  official  for 
service  beyond  the  call  of  duty  by  naming 
the  new  school  within  sight  of  his  home 
after  him. 

[From  the  WUkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader, 
Sept.  9,  1966) 

Daniel  Flood's  Name  Approved  for  School 

Formal  action  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Board  of  Education  next 
Tuesday  evening  to  name  the  new  elementary 
school  In  the  North  End  after  Representative 
Daniel  J.  Flood  for  his  outstanding  service 
to  the  community  as  well  as  his  constituents. 
Mr.  Flood  has  resided  In  the  area  since  he 
came  here  from  Hazleton  where  he  was  born. 

The  name  has  been  recommended  by  the 
special  committee  of  directors  and  has  been 
approved  unanimously  in  conference,  so  the 
final  step  is  only  a  formality.  The  fact  that 
the  directors  were  unanlmous^In  their  deci- 
sions add  to  the  Impressiveness  of  the  tribute. 

Once  Representative  Flood's  name  was 
proposed,  the  matter  was  practically  settled, 
such  was  the  weight  of  public  opinion.  There 
actuaUy  Is  no  one  else  In  his  class,  so  far  as 
meeting  the  requirements  is  concerned. 
There  were  a  few  other  names  mentioned,  but 
none  with  a  comparable  record. 

So  the  problem  or  what  might  have  been 
a  problem  if  Mr.  Flood  were  not  available 
solved  itself,  as  tills  newspaper  suggested  edi- 
torially In  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  pub- 
lic. While  there  is  no  mandate  in  such  mat- 
ters. If  there  were,  the  choice  would  be  Inev- 
itable, for  he  is  a  public  servant  who  is  able 
as  he  is  dedicated  regardless  of  party,  creed, 
or  other  consideration. 


THE  4-H  CLUBS— A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
INFLUENCE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  I  enjoy  the  privilege  of  saluting  the 
4-H  Clubs  of  America  as  they  celebrate 
their  national  week.  This  year  the  week 
beginning  September  24  has  been  set 
aside  for  this  purpose  and  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  paying  tribute  to  this 
unique  organization  for  American  youth, 
for  it  is  indeed  praiseworthy. 

The  4-H  Club  program  is  a  familiar 
one  and  a  respected  one.  Fifty-two  years 
ago  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enacted  the  Smith-Lever  law  which  es- 
tablished the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service.  Thus,  in  essence,  began  the  offi- 
cial 4-H  Club  movement.  Today,  one- 
half  century  later,  this  organization 
which  was  founded  primarily  for  farm 
boys  and  girls  has  grown  to  a  national 
membership  of  some  2,500,000  and  is 
open  to  all  youth  between  the  ages  of 
10  to  21  years  of  age.  In  76  countries 
around  the  world  Its  purposes  and  its 
methods  have  been  adapted  for  use. 
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At  various  times  4-H  Club  members 
have  come  to  Washington  from  our  Sec- 
ond District  of  Kentucky  to  visit  with 
me.  Long  ago  the  wise  Qreek,  Socrates, 
admonished  a  yoimg  man  to  talk  to  him 
In  order  that  he  might  see  him  and  as 
my  young  friends  talk,  I  am  always  im- 
pressed by  the  depth  of  their  questions, 
t^eir  grasp  of  the  issues  at  hand  and  I 
do  see  them.  I  see  them — and  I  am  im- 
pressed anew  by  their  eagerness  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  that  one  day 
v.ill  be  wholly  their  own.  Some  of  my 
visitors  are  just  entering  high  school  and 
by  the  year  AD.  20C0,  as  a  new  century 
begins,  these  same  high  school  freshmen 
will  have  Just  passed  middle  age. 

We  may  ponder  and  ask  of  ourselves — 
and  of  them — If  they  are  preptired  for 
the  tasks  that  are  ahead.  But  this  need 
not  cause  us  concern.  One  his  but  to 
consider  the  remarkable  adjustments 
made  by  our  present-day  farm  youth  to 
the  tremendous  changes  In  our  agricul- 
tural technology  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades to  know  that,  to  them,  changing 
conditions  are  but  new  challenges. 
Through  strong  leadership  and  orga- 
nized efforts,  our  young  men  and  women, 
whose  ancestors  scarcely  went  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  own  rural  environ- 
ment, have  widened  their  horizons  and 
enlarged  their  goals  through  the  corre- 
lation of  these  multiple  changes  Into 
4-H  Club  training. 

During  these  changing  times  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  while  our  country 
gives  much.  It  also  demands  much,  we 
are  often  called  upon  to  face  new  prob- 
lems, resolve  our  differences,  plot  a  course 
of  action  that  will  be  worthy  and  repre- 
sentative of  our  country's  best  efforts. 
At  such  times  it  is  well  to  reflect  upon 
the  determined  courage  of  the  men  and 
women  who  gave  us  our  precious  herit- 
age. We  have  by  no  means  discarded 
our  agricultural  background.  Our  roots 
lie  deep.  Our  country  was  bom  of  the 
soil  and  we  are  not  forgetful  of  the 
American  farm  and  home  from  which 
our  flist  legacies  descended.  Just  as  our 
forebears  solved  the  crises  of  their  days 
and  their  times,  so  will  our  coming  gen- 
erations meet  the  demands  that  are 
placed  upon  them. 

The  4-H  Clubs  of  America  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  constructive  role  In  the 
development  of  our  country's  future  and 
from  such  a  wellspring  will  come  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 


AN  APOLOGY  TO  DIXIE 

Mr.  HOWARD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonwer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  an  excellent  cartoon  reprinted 
ta  the  Washington  Post  on  September  11 
which  I  wlah  I  could  insert  here  in  the 
Record,  because  in  a  tingle  drawing,  the 
cartoonist  captured  the  deplorable  race 
attuaUon  in  the  North.  Bast,  and  West  of 
the  NatKm.     One  half  of  the  cartoon 


depicted  the  North  saying  to  a  race  rioter 
who  was  headed  to  the  South.  "Go,  Man, 
Go";  in  the  second  half  of  the  cartoon, 
the  race  rioter  was,  this  tbne,  heading 
north  and  the  North  was  quaklngly  urg- 
ing him,  "Slow,  Man,  Slow." 

This  double  standard  is  familiar  to 
every  Member  of  this  body  who  has  sat 
through  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  re- 
cent civil  rights  bills  here  in  the  House. 
But,  since  I  cannot  Insert  the  cartoon, 
I  would  like  to  make  available  to  every- 
one a  recent  radio  broadcast  which  says. 
In  prose,  the  same  thing  the  cartoonist 
was  depleting  in  his  drawing.  It  is  Paul 
Harvey's  broadcast  of  August  3  which  I 
have  called  "An  Apology  to  Dixie." 

Deas  Dixie:  Can  you  possibly  find  It  In 
your  heart  to  accept  our  sincere  apology? 
When  there  waa  race  rioting  In  Little  Rock, 
Arkansaa,  we  were  eo  convinced  that  the 
cause  was  caUousnesa.  Otir  public  officials 
and  our  press  here  In  Chicago  Insisted  that 
the  only  two  reasons  for  Negro  restlveneia 
were  your  segregated  schools  and  your  stub- 
bom  Governor.  We  In  Chicago  with  Inte- 
grated schools  and  a  very  liberal  Governor 
are  now  writhing  In  the  agony  oj  race  riot- 
ing, and  we  seek  to  set  our  house  in  order, 
hoping  your  headlines  will  be  kinder  to  us 
than  ours  were  to  you. 

And  when  a  Mississippi  Negro  boy  was 
found  drowned,  we  in  Chicago  called  this  the 
Inevitable  result  of  a  white  supremacy  tra- 
dition. Now,  a  Negro  girl,  fourteen  and 
pregnant,  has  been  shot  to  death  on  the 
front  porch  of  her  own  home  In  Chicago,  and 
we're  confused  and  ashamed  and  frightened. 
What  are  we  doing  wrong  that  has  made 
eight  square  miles  of  our  city  a  battle- 
g«Tund?  Help  us  if  you  can  find  it  In  your 
own  hurt  heart  to  help. 

And  Alabama,  when  your  State  Police  were 
photographed  subduing  rioters  with  night- 
sticks. Chicago's  bold-faced  front  pages  con- 
demned you  for  indefensible  brutality.  And 
now  .  .  .  niinola'  National  Guard  has  re- 
sorted to  armored  cars,  and  cracking  skulls, 
and  shooting  to  klU. 

Tour  Governor  had  alleged  that  Commu- 
nists were  fomenting  this  strife  and  we 
scoffed;  now  thirteen  Negroea  on  Chicago's 
West  Side  have  been  charged  with  plotting 
treason!  We  are  sweeping,  admittedly  Com- 
m\inlst  Uteratvu-e  from  our  littered  streets! 
Forgive  us,  for  not  knowing  what  we  were 
talking  about. 

And  Georgia,  when  you  were  photographed 
in  the  act  of  turning  back  crowds  of  march- 
ing cbUdren,  we  could  not  control  ourselves 
.  .  .  "The  very  idea."  th*  Chicago  press  edi- 
tortoUaed.  "that  youngsters  should  be  con- 
sidered a  menace  sui&cient  to  justify  the  use 
of  tear  gas!"  Now,  in  our  own  asphalt  jun- 
gle, we  have  seen  Negro  youngsters  of  ft,  10, 
11,  advance  on  police  with  drawn  guna  or 
broken  bottles,  screaming,  "Km  Whiteyl" 
And  we  used  gas,  and  dubs,  and  dogs,  and 
guns.  and.  God,  forgive  us,  what  else  could 
we  do?  Can  you,  Georgia — can  you  forgive 
us  too? 

We  tried  the  (wtience  we  had  preached, 
honeat  we  did  We  tried  so  desperately  that 
seven  poUcemen  were  shot  the  other  night — 
two  of  them  through  the  back.  So  in  the 
end  we  resorted  to  methods  more  brutal  than 
yours.    But,  doo't  you  see?    We  had  to! 

Our  Mayor  Ustened  to  the  Negro's  leaders 
as  be  so  often  admonished  you  to  do.  He 
had  lUrtened  I  He  had  mad*  oompromlseB  and 
coneeEStotisI  He  bad  offered  sacrificial  police 
offldala  and  school  afBdala!  But  they  keep 
coming  from  so  many  directions  with  so 
many  demands)  And  then  .  .  .  demanding 
to  keep  the  flr«  hydrants  gushing  for  their 
playing  children  daring  the  city's  most  criti- 
cal drought  I 


Oh.  dear  Dixie.  i>erhap8  we  had  not  yet 
learned  fuUy  to  appreciate  what  you  had 
been  trying  to  do — to  effect  evolution  with- 
out  revolution.  But  for  whatever  belated 
comfort  it  may  be,  from  our  glass  house  we 
win  not  be  throwing  any  more  stones  at  you 
.  .  .  not  for  a  whUe. 


CHANGE  IN  TAX  LAW  PROPOSAL  BY 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  HOWARD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
change  in  tax  law  proposal  announced 
recently  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. This  proposal.  If  It  became  law, 
would  disallow  deductions  for  courses 
leading  to  a  degree  and  for  costs  incurred 
for  study  or  training  to  meet  an  em- 
ployer's Increases  In  occupational  re- 
quirements. It  would,  In  short,  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  few  tax  deductions  now 
allowed  to  individuals  for  legitimate  edu- 
cational expenses. 

As  one  who  has  spent  a  large  portion 
of  his  adult  life  In  the  field  of  education, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  an  administrator, 
I  can  tell  you  that  many  of  those  teach- 
ers who  do  further  their  education  and 
obtain  advanced  and  enriched  training. 
already  do  so  at  tremendous  personal  loss 
In  time  and  money.  This  proposal  would 
add  another  financial  burden  to  the  good 
teacher  who  wants  to  become  a  better 
teacher.  This  proposal  would  contradict 
the  wise  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment regarding  education  such  as  the 
many  Federal  programs  of  assistance  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  financial  aid  for  students  in 
colleges  and  imiversities. 

The  well-deserved  emphasis  which 
education  has  had  in  recent  years  on  all 
levels.  State,  local,  and  national,  would 
be  undercut.  In  the  era  in  which  we  live 
today  with  its  tremendous  technological 
revolution  in  progress;  with  sm  Ideologi- 
cal struggle  going  on.  the  outcome  of 
which  would  change  the  destiny  of  man; 
when  we  hold  the  power  In  one  hand  to 
provide  a  future  of  abundance  for  all, 
and  the  power  in  the  other  to  destroy  all. 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  and 
obvious  to  an  that  the  highest  premium 
must  be  placed  on  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  the  individual's  education.  The 
proposed  changes  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  are  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
shortsighted  attempts  to  lower  that 
premium.  We  must  all  recognize  that 
attainment  of  the  basic  degree  or  creden- 
tial is  not,  nor  should  it  be,  the  end  to 
formal  and  systematic  higher  education 
and  study.  These  changes  say  to  the 
teacher  that,  hi  effect,  the  policy  of  the 
US.  Government  will  be  to  encourage 
you  to  discontinue,  not  continue,  your 
education.  Of  special  note  here  is  that 
in  appljrtng  to  the  schoolteachers  of  the 
Nation,  this  ruling  would  be  a  detriment 
not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  the  students 


of  America  who  would 
education  they  deservi 
possible. 

From  my  teaching  e 
it  is  often  both  financ 
and  difficult  in  other  i 
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become  not  only  more 
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i\     STATEMENT  OP  HOlfr»   WILLIAM  D, 
FORD  ON  WATER  |K)LLUTION 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  tMr.  Vivjan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  6t  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Spteker,  the  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution  is  beonning  a 
cancer  on  the  face  pif  our  Nation. 
Lakes,  rivers  and  strewns  throughout 
the  United  States  have  been  turned  into 
ugly,  noxious  cesspools  of  filth,  poisonous 
chemicals,  industrial  wastes  and  un- 
treated sewage.  Luckily,  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation  has  been  fciroused.  Voices 
are  beginning  to  be  heard,  and  public 
apathy  appears  to  haVa  been  broken. 
One  of  the  most  cogetit  statements  I 
have  seen  regarding  ine  problem  of 
water  pollution  was  mkde  recently  by 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  William  E|.  Ford,  of  Mich- 
igan's 15th  District.  Hie  statement  was 
presented  before  the  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
during  a  hearing  held  September  9  In 
Toledo,  Ohio.  His  remarks  are  worthy 
of  a  larger  audience,  &n^  I  submit  them 
herewith,  to  be  made  pwt  of  the  Cow- 
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I  first  want  to  comm^Dd  you  for  the 
thoughtful  work  and  planjaing  which  have 
gone  into  this  hearing.  I  think  it  is  slg- 
nlflcant  that  this  Commltt^*  is  meeting  here 
In  Toledo  on  the  western  sjiore  of  Lake  Erie, 
for  this  lake,  to  our  ahamk  is  in  the  most 
advanced  stages  of  polluUqit. 

Water  has  always  been,  t»id  continues  to 
be,  man's  most  abused  hatural  resource. 
The  fact  that  it  has  alway*  been  plentiful 
and  seemingly  InexhausUblte  has  invited  this 
abuse.  PoIluOon  of  our  w4ter  did  not  begin 
to  this  century.  PubUc  waters  have  always 
been  used  as  a  convenient  waste-disposal 
system.  Por  many  years,  there  were  no 
sewage-treatment  plants  dr  even  the  con- 
cern to  build  them.  \ 

Equally  Important,  grouA*  water  was  en- 
tirely overlooked  as  a  possible  source  of  pol- 
luuon.  Contamination  of  ground  water 
tbrough  mining  opera tlons|»nd  septic  tanks 
nas  added,  undetected  tdt  years,  to  the 
general  pollution  of  surfacfe  water. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  mush- 
roomUig  urban  populaUon  increases  brought 
only  half-hearted  cflorta  tn  the  field  of 
waste  disposal.  The  preseat  naUonal  crisis 
«  water  poUuUon  was  not  recognized  and 
averted  when  it  waa  the  mtMt  pracUcal  time 
to  combat  it  ^ 
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Instead,  we  have  pushed  our  out-dated 
treatment  plants  to  the  point  where  they 
are  barely  effective.  Scientific  advances 
which  have  made  life  more  enjoyable — plas- 
ttca,  detea-gents,  synthetic  fibers,  peeUcldee 
and  medicines — are  too  complex  to  be 
broken  down  in  present  fadlitiea. 

Concern  over  pollution  has  grown  as  its 
effects  have  become  more  apparent.  Com- 
mercial fishermen  noted  a  decline  In  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  catches  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  traced  it  to  modern 
day  "wonder  substances"  which  are  highly 
toxic  to  fish.  Geologists  and  conservation- 
ists have  been  warnmg  us  for  years  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching. 

It  has  been  only  during  the  last  decade, 
however,  that  pollution  made  Itself  apparent 
enough  to  rouse  the  pubUc.  As  recreational 
facilities  became  poUuted  to  the  point  of 
danger,  and  game  fish  began  to  disappear,  the 
public  became  aware  of  the  problem.  We 
must  now  push  ahead  quickly,  with  the  back- 
ing of  this  pubUc  fervor,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  obtain  legislation,  enforce  regulations 
and  authorize  funds. 

We  who  Uve  near  the  Great  Lakes  feel  most 
deeply  the  effects  of  water  pollution.  Know- 
ing that  we  are  all  guilty,  however  Inadvert- 
ently, we  are  ready  for  drastic  steps  to  restore 
our  lakes  and  rivers  to  their  former  beauty 
and  purity. 

Lake  Erie  Is  now  In  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  pollution.  Being  the  shallowest  of 
the  five  Great  Lakes,  It  was  the  most  suscep- 
tible to  eutrophlcation,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  stages  of  water  polluUon.  It 
gives  the  lake  a  marshy,  weedy  appearance, 
which  In  turn  breeds  mosquitoes,  and  It  also 
leads  to  the  formation  of  algae,  which  de- 
pletes the  oxygen  supply.  Thus,  nature's 
own  purifying  system  is  destroyed. 

Eutrophlcation  Is  self-supporting  and 
self-multiplying.  Like  the  rabbit  family,  ite 
growth  doubles,  and  then  redoubles,  over  and 
over.  Although  research  has  not  been  com- 
pleted yet  on  this  phenomena,  we  do  know 
that  the  removal  of  phosphates  is  a  necessary 
step,  and  should  be  an  important  objective 
of  this  Committee. 

But  even  though  we  have  some  new  insighta 
into  the  water  pollution  problem,  and  know 
that  we  need  improved  sewage-disposal  facil- 
ities, we  must  not  forget  the  problems  which 
have  helped  to  create  this  blight. 

Industrial  wastes  have  been  curtailed  some- 
what In  recent  years,  but  not  enough  to  alter 
the  fact  that  It  is  still  polluting  our  waters. 
Private  industry  has  a  three-fold  obligation 
in  this  matter — an  obligation  to  this  nation 
which  has  given  it  a  market,  and  freedom  to 
grow;  an  obligation  to  the  city  in  which  it  is 
located,  and  which  provides  employees  and 
municipal  services;  and  an  obligation  to  Itself 
as  a  taxpayer,  and  as  a  recipient  of  tax-sup- 
plied services. 

With  all  these  obligations,  and  with  public 
opinion  demanding  that  our  waters  be 
cleaned,  private  industry  must  work  with  the 
government  to  find  solutions  for  its  own 
particular  waste -disposal  problem*. 

We  must  also  continue  to  make  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen  aware  of  his  responsibility  In 
the  cleaning  and  preservation  of  our  water 
supply.  We  are  all  to  blame — from  our  an- 
cestors, who  thought  there  would  always  be 
plenty  of  clean  water,  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion, who  must  learn  that  Uttering  our  water- 
ways is  a  serious  crime. 

Fixing  the  blame,  and  finding  the  causes, 
are  but  preliminary  steps.  We  must  now 
launch  an  intensive  program  to  alleviate  the 
problem.  I  think  this  program  must  Include 
four  Important  steps. 

First,  we  need  Improved  facilities  to  handle 
our  waste.  Secondly,  we  need  leglslattve  en- 
forcement to  stop  the  "criminals"  who  rob 
us  of  our  God-given  water  resources.  Third, 
we  must  continue  our  research  and  devel(q> 
a  planned  program  to  solve  additional  water 


pollution  problems  as  they  arise.  And,  most 
important  of  all,  we  need  a  continued  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  on  the  part  of  legisla- 
tors, industry,  and  the  individual  citizen.  All 
must  be  aware  of  their  responsibility  to 
themselves,  their  country,  and  to  future 
generations. 

This  will  require  many  things.  It  will  re- 
quire hard  work,  money  and  dedication.  It 
will  require  a  re-education  of  industry  and 
the  public  regarding  their  flagrant  use,  and 
misuse  of  water. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  any  money 
which  Is  not  now  invested,  or  any  work  not 
now  begun  and  accomplished,  will  have  to  be 
doubled  and  tripled  in  the  future,  for  the 
problem  must  eventually  be  met  and  solved. 

I  ttiank  you  very  much  for  permitting  me 
to  present  this  statement,  and  please  accept 
my  sincere  best  wishes  that  your  work  will 
result  In  a  successful  effort  to  overcome  one 
of  the  major  problems  of  our  day. 


A  DISGRACEFUL  SITUATION 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
1  of  the  Hartford  Courant  edition  of 
September  13,  there  appeared  a  story  un- 
der the  byline  of  Stephen  J.  Rechner  In 
which  It  was  stated  that  Connecticut 
stands  to  lose  some  $100  million  In  reve- 
nue as  well  as  having  Its  shoreline  pol- 
luted for  the  next  10  years  because  10.- 
000  gallons  of  crude  oil  were  dumped  into 
Long  Island  Sound  in  the  Old  Lyme-Old 
Saybrook  area  recently  by  an  oil  barge 
that  ran  aground  off  Old  Saybrook. 

This  Is  a  disgraceful  situation  and  I 
am  advised  that  Mr.  Roger  Griswold  of 
Weston,  Conn.,  has  called  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  White  House.  I  have  for 
many  years  been  much  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  water  pollution  and  I  find 
no  excuse  for  those  persons  who  for  per- 
sonal Interest  and  convenience  create 
situations  such  as  that  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  Connecticut  shoreline 
homeowners  and  residents.  It  was  with 
such  conditions  In  mind  that  in  1964  I 
filed  HJR.  12374  and  In  1965, 1  filed  H  Jl. 
2842  in  the  present  Congress  to  authorize 
the  Government  to  recover  the  cost  of 
removing  oljstructions  from  navigable 
waters  and  to  hold  negligent  boatowners 
liable  for  resultant  pollution  as  well  as 
for  endangering  navigation.  My  bill 
would  amend  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  and 
would  provide  penalties  against  boat- 
owners  in  Instances  of  negligence  sub- 
stantially endangering  desirable  marine, 
aquatic,  or  other  plant  or  animal  life  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  provide  re- 
lief and  protection  from  this  type  of 
shocking  situation  which  has  come  to 
Connecticut  shores  and  I  trust  that  this 
experience  will  cause  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  recognize  the  urgency  for 
immediate  and  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation  as  a  step  forward  in  the  proc- 
ess of  remedying  what  I  recognize  as  our 
most  urgent  domestic  hazard — ^water 
pollution. 
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CULVER  INTRODUCES  MEASURE  TO 
HELP  CUT  CRITICAL  TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culvkr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoeo  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  schoob  in  eastern  Iowa 
opened  their  doors  to  record  enroll- 
ments, but  many  of  them  started  the 
academic  year  with  at  least  one  unfilled 
teaching  position.  The  critical  teacher 
shortage  in  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  is  not  confined  to  my  dis- 
trict, but  Is  an  urgent  problem  which 
faces  every  area  of  the  country. 

At  a  time  when  we  require  educational 
excellence  from  our  yoimg  people  as 
never  before,  it  Is  essential  that  we  have 
not  only  enough  teachers,  but  the  best 
qualified  ones  possible. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  legislation  which  will  clarify  ex- 
isting Internal  Revenue  Service  regula- 
tions and  permit  a  teacher  to  deduct 
from  his  gross  income  any  legitimate 
educational  expenses,  provided  they  are 
not  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  him  for 
employment  other  than  as  a  teacher. 

Present  tax  laws  permit  deductions 
for  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses, which  have  been  variously  inter- 
preted by  the  Intemsd  Revenue  Service 
to  permit  deductions  for  some  teachers 
while  others  have  not  received  them. 
The  IRS  has  now  proposed  to  deny  de- 
ductions for  ai\y  educational  expenses 
for  teachers. 

This  Congress  has  taken  major  steps 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  educational 
system,  through  bold  new  legislation  like 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act.  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  and  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  But  if  teach- 
ers are  denied  the  right  to  deduct  their 
advanced  study  expenses,  and  are  thus 
discouraged  from  seeking  additional 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  tech- 
niques while  they  are  teaching,  we  may 
lessen  the  effect  of  the  positive  action  we 
have  taken. 

Oiir  efforts  now  must  be  directed  to- 
ward encouraging  teachers  to  remain  in 
the  field  and  to  attract  additional  col- 
lege graduates  to  this  vital  profession, 
and  I  am  most  concerned  that  the  IRS 
proposal  would  have  Just  the  opposite 
effect. 

I  therefore  urge  speedy  consideration 
of  this  legislation  to  preserve  these  tax 
Incentives,  and  request  that  the  text  of 
my  proposal  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19&4  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct  from 
groea  Income  the  expenses  incurred  In  pur- 
suing courses  for  academic  credit  and  de- 
grees at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boute  of 

Representatives    o/    tha    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
163  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  aa 
(g) .  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Cestah*  Educational  Bxpznses  or 
TKACHsas. — 

"(1)  iMOBcsKAi,. — In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  is  a  teacher  during  the  taxable  year  or 
who  was  a  teacher  during  any  of  the  foiu- 
preceding  taxable  years,  and  who  attended 
an  institution  of  higher  education  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  deduction  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  htm 
during  the  taxable  year  for — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  reqiUred  for  hta 
attendance  at  such  institution,  for  courses 
for  academic  credit  pursued  by  him  at  such 
Institution,  or  for  an  academic  degree; 

"(B)  books,  supplies,  and  materials  re- 
quired for  covirses  for  academic  credit  pur- 
sued by  him  at  such  an  institution  or  for 
an  academic  degree;  and 

"(C)  traveling  expenses  (including  amounts 
expended  for  meals  and  lodging  other  than 
amounts  which  are  lavish  or  extravagant 
under  the  circumstances)  while  away  from 
home  attending  such  institution. 

"(3)  Bditcational  travel. — In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  who  is  a  teacher  during  the  tax- 
able year  or  who  was  a  teacher  during  any  of 
the  four  preceding  taxable  years,  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or 
Incurred  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for 
travel  while  away  from  home  (including 
amounts  expended  for  meals  and  lodging 
other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish  or 
extravagant  under  the  circumstances).  If — 
"(A)  academic  credit  Is  given  for  such 
travel  by  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
or 

"(B)  such  travel  Is  accepted  by  the  tax- 
payer's employer  in  satisfaction  of  educa- 
tional requirements  set  by  such  employer  or 
by  the  State  In  which  the  taxpayer  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher. 

"(3)  DEF1MH10W3. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  The  term 'teacher' means  an  individ- 
ual who  is  employed  as  a  classroom  teacher 
at  an  educational  institution,  or  as  a  super- 
visor, administrator,  advisor,  or  consultant  in 
any  capacity  related  to  the  instructional  pro- 
gram of  such  an  institution  (including  but 
not  limited  to  guidance  counselors  and  li- 
brarians). 

"(B)  The  term  'educational  Institution' 
means  an  educational  Institution  as  defined 
in  section  151(e)(4). 

"(C)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution 
which  is  authorized  to  confer  baccalaureate 
or  higher  academic  degrees. 

"(4)    EXCKPTIONS. — 

"(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  shall  not  ap- 
ply  to  any  expense  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  prior  to  the  time  he  first  performs 
services  as  a  teacher. 

"(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  expense  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  or 
qualifying  for,  employment  other  than  as  a 
teacher." 

Sec.  3.  Deductions  Fsom  Oaoss  Income. — 
Section  63(3)  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
justed gross  Income)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(E)  Educational  expenses  of  teachkes. — 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  163(f)  for 
the  educational  expenses  of  teachers." 

Sec.  3.  EvncnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


MRS.  FLORENCE  BARNASKEY 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottingkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  smd  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  24  the  community  of  Eastchester. 
N.Y.,  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Bamaskey,  one  of  its  foremost 
citizens  and  a  truly  great  patriot. 

Over  the  years,  she  made  many  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  civic  life  of 
her  community.  No  patriotic  observ- 
ance was  complete  without  her  leader- 
ship and  participation. 

During  my  first  term  In  office,  I  cor- 
responded with  Mrs.  3amaskey  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  sensed  her  deep 
dedication  to  her  community  and  her 
great  love  of  coimtry. 

In  recognition  of  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion in  which  she  was  held,  I  submit  here- 
with the  following  articles  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Eastchester,  N.Y.,  Record 
following  her  untimely  death: 

Mas.  Flokemcz  Babnasket,  43-Yea> 
Eastchesteb  Resident,  Dead 
Mrs.  Florence  Barnaakey  died  on  Wednes- 
day, August  34th  at  the  Lawrence  Hospital 
In  Bronxville.  Mrs.  Barnaskey  had  been  s 
resident  of  Eastchester  for  43  years.  She  had 
been  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  cere- 
monial affairs  of  the  American  Legion  and 
Veteran  Posts  in  Eastchester.  She  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Eastchester  Record 
on  civic  and  patriotic  events. 

Mrs.  Baxnaskey  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  St.  Luke's  Women's  Auxiliary;  a  member 
of  the  Marble  Lodge,  Chapter  704,  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star;  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Auxiliary,  No.  38,  of  the  Spanish  American 
War  Veterans;  a  memljer  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Amei'can  Legion,  LeRoy 
Gregory  Poet  794. 

Her  husband  was  a  vet  iran  of  the  Spanish 
American  War  and  her  <wo  sons  served  in 
World  War  n.  On  MeitLorlal  Day  of  thl! 
year  she  was  presented  with  a  trophy  by 
the  Central  Conference  of  Veterans  for  lier 
many  years  of  active  participation  In  the 
Memorial  Day  Ceremonies  in  Eastchester. 

During  the  years  of  World  War  n,  the 
American  Flag  flew  night  and  day  before  her 
home  on  Fisher  Avenue.  She  would  not  take 
It  down  until  her  boys  came  home  and  the 
war  was  over.  She  received  national  recog- 
nition in  the  papers  acroee  the  nation  and  s 
letter  of  commendation  from  the  White 
House. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  John  Bamas- 
key of  888  Post  Ro3d  in  Eastchester  and 
George  Barnaske'y  of  Oklahoma;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Florence  Staebler  of  Mt.  Vernon,  a 
brother,  Alex  Winger  of  New  Jersey  and  seven 
grandchildren.  Church  services  were  held  on 
Saturday  morning  at  the  St.  Luke's  Church 
In  Eastchester. 

Large  crowds  gathered  at  the  Westchester 
Funeral  Home  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
this  outstanding  woman  who  was  admired 
and  respected  for  her  devotion  to  God  and 
Country. 

Mrs.  Barnabket  Eulogized  bt  O'RoimKi: 
FrancU  X.  O'Rourke  issued  the  following 
statement  from  his  office  In  Town  Hall. 

"It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  note  the 
passing  of  one  of  Eastchester's  most  loved 
oitlEens,  Mrs.  Florence  Bamaskey.  For  over 
forty  years,  we  have  observed  her  dedication 
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and  patriotic  affection  for  tfce  American  flag. 
Her  devotion  to  Ood  anf  Country  is  well 
known  to  all  of  the  people  of  Eastchester. 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  eharlty  and  kind- 
ness. She  rejoiced  in  the  Buccess  of  others 
and  her  friendly  pen  documented  a  chron- 
ological record  of  Eastchester  and  Its  people. 
Her  pen  Is  still.  Her  :famlliar,  gallant, 
marching  figure  will  be  ^tissed  in  our  pa- 
rades, but  her  spirit  will  <4maln  a  beautiful 
memory  to  all  of  us,  as  long  as  the  American 
flag  flies  over  a  land  she  loyed  so  dearly." 


PRESCRIPTION 

INDUS'] 


A    SICK 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosknthai]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  lihis  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extrfneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  W  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I^f .  Speaker,  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  for  the  past 
2  years.  I  am  naturally  most  interested 
in  any  reports,  articles  ©r  stories  on  the 
work  of  that  agency. 

In  the  September  19  i$$\ie  of  The  Na- 
tion there  is  a  most  objective  critique 
on  the  recent  report  of  ^le  Commission, 
written  by  Miss  Jennifen  Cross,  a  British 
free-lance  journalist,  now  residing  in 
this  country. 

Miss  Cross*  methodic^  discussion  of 
the  facts  and  principleis  Involved,  and 
her  conclusions,  are,  iri  my  judgment, 
most  Interesting  and  prpvocatlve.  It  Is 
important  that  we  obtain  as  broad  a  re- 
action as  possible  to  the  results  and 
recommendations  of  the  study  under- 
taken by  the  Commissio^i.  Her  remarks 
are  therefore  most  welcome,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  deluding 
her  article  at  this  point  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article,  entitled  "Prescription  for 
a  Sick  Industry."  follows  [ 
Repoht  on  Food:  Peescri^on  for  a  Sick 

iNDusTari 

(By  Jennifer  Cross,  a  Brltls^  free-lance  Jour- 

naUst  now  Uvlng  in  Berkeley,  Calif.) 

On  J\me  37,  the  report;  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Pood  Marketing  went  to  Con- 
gress, after  two  years  of  illlgent  study  on 
every  major  facet  of  the  fbod  Industry  It 
had  been  rather  like  the  j  jlgorous  medical 
examination  of  a  paUent  wHa  believed  he  was 
healthy,  but  whose  doctor 
tected  dangerous  sympton,,.  „  ..^„,i.ao 
iMgest  industry  as  well  as  Jij  claims  to  l>e,  or 
Is  It  maUunctlonlng.  and  it  so.  where  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it?  Predictably,  the 
113-page  diagnosis  (plus  t^a  separate  stud- 
ies) has  a  lot  to  say  for  both  Lldes.  The 
patient  is  In  pretty  good  Ishape.  but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  complacency:  enough  is 
wrong  to  warrant  a  good  deal  of  concern 
some  government  action  Jtid  a  lot  more 
investigation.  ; 

The  maladies,  says  the  reji^rt,  are  nobody's 
lault,  and  are  certeinly  n5»  caused  by  at- 
tempts of  manufacturers  antf  retallere  to  bilk 
either  the  farmers  or  the|i>ubUc.  Rather, 
iney  stem  from  new  facts  of  economic  life 
nLi  '*■*  twenty  years:  t^e  swing  from  a 
producUon  to  a  markeUng  orlentaUon,  the 
startung  technological  changes  in  agrlcul- 
"jre  and  food  proceealng.:  the  popiUaUon 
KTOwih  and  the  emergence  at  a  new,  wealthy 


consumer  who  uses  food  not  merely  as  sotne- 
thlng  to  eat  but  as  an  outlet  for  affluence. 

The  first  result  has  been  to  threaten  the 
traditional  balance  of  competition  within  the 
Industry.  The  commission  reported  an  in- 
creased concentration  In  retailing  and  manu- 
facturing, shown  In  and  aggravated  by  the 
extinction  of  133,000  small-to-medlum-slzed 
stores  during  the  period  1948-63,  and  by  the 
rising  number  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
mergers.  Large  firms  have  been  gobbling  up 
small  or  medium  ones;  retailers  have  been 
moving  into  food  processing,  processors  into 
food  production,  and  all  at  an  accelerated 
rate  since  1954.  Today,  concentration  Is  most 
extreme  among  retail  and  wholesale  food 
buyers,  and  manufacturers  of  baby  food, 
soap,  coffee,  cake  mixes,  shortening,  crackers 
and  cookies,  where  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
market  is  held  by  the  four  largest  firms. 
Some  of  the  biggest  compames,  .especially 
among  retailers,  have  grown  beyond  the  size 
needed  for  maximum  efficiency.  Medium- 
sized  firms  are  just  as  competent  to  process 
and  distribute,  and  the  cnly  edge  held  by  the 
giants  is  in  advertising,  promotion  and  sales, 
where  their  supelror  resources  affect  compe- 
tition, placing  the  smaller  retailer  or  manu- 
facturer m  an  increasingly  poor  bargaining 
position. 

While  the  Industry  Is  regarded  as  generally 
efficient,  there  Is  considerable  room  for  im- 
provement, notably  in  retailing.  Oroes  mar- 
gins— the  spread  between  what  the  farmer 
gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays — have  gone 
up  from  16  to  17  per  cent  of  sales  in  1964  to 
19  to  22  per  cent  ten  years  later.  This  is 
partly  due  to  inflation  but  also  to  higher 
operating  costs.  The  main  Items  in  this  over- 
head are  advertising  and  promotion,  Includ- 
ing trading  stamps,  labor,  the  cost  of  owning 
or  renting  store  facilities,  plus  services  (check 
cashing,  parking  space,  etc.).  And,  unlike 
similar  costs  In  many  other  Industries,  they 
are  not  being  offset  by  a  comparable  boom  in 
productivity. 

Drawing  the  line  between  legitimate  effort 
and  extravagance  is  not  easy,  but  the  com- 
mission has  left  little  doubt  that  it  would 
place  a  good  deal  of  advertising  and  promo- 
tion In  the  latter  category.    To  put  it  blunt- 
ly, the  high  cost  of  selling  is  being  passed  on 
to  the  consumer,  with   no  equivalent   en- 
hanced  value   in   retAim.     Food    manufac- 
turers'   advertising,    now    running    at    $2.2 
bUlion,  wastes  too  much  money  simply  urg- 
ing housewives  to  buy  brand  A  instead  of 
brand  B.    New  products,  notoriously  difficult 
to  latmch,  often  cost  57  per  cent  of  their  first 
year's  sales  In  advertising,  without  guaran- 
tee of  a  long  or  successful  life.     WhUe  the 
manufacturers  absorb  the  cost,  they  can  do 
so   only   at   the   ultimate   expense   of   other 
products,  so  one  way  or  the  other  the  public 
pays.    The  public  also  pays  for  the  privilege 
of  saving  trading  stamps,  almost  unknown 
In  1955,  but  now  distributed  by  47  per  cent 
of  all  food   stores.     This  gimmick   adds  an 
annual  »680  million  to  the  national  food  bill. 
Apart  from  these  lltOe  extras,  which  he 
may  or  may  not  be  delighted  to  pay  for,  the 
consumer  gets  a  good  deal  for  his  money.    A 
note   of   cautious   praise   runs   through   the 
whole    diagnosis,    though    the    report    soft- 
pedals    the    Industry's    boasts    about    being 
the  envy  of  the  world,  and  squashes  the  idea 
that  the  declining  percentage  of  the  family 
budget  being  spent  on  food  is  necessarily  a 
sign  of  industry  efficiency.     The  only  other 
major  consumer  gripe  Is  packaging — the  re- 
port endorses  the  evidence  of  Sen.  Philip  A. 
Hart's  Truth  in  Packaging  hearings  that  the 
consumer  is  frequently  confused,  sometimes 
misled,  and  generally  hindered  from  getting 
the  best  value  for  his  money.     (See  Jennifer 
Cross:  "Truth  in  Packaging,  The  Supermar- 
ket Caper,"  The  Nation,  February  21.)     Also, 
the  low-income  shopper  does  not  fare  well! 
A  special  price  survey  done  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics   in  six  major  cities  proves 


that  In  certain  circumstances  the  poor  do 
pay  more.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  super- 
maiicets,  they  patronize  "mom  and  pop" 
stores,  where  prices  average  2.8  per  cent 
higher,  and,  lacking  cash,  buy  smaller,  more 
expensive  quantities. 

The  farmer,  however.  Is  unequivocally  in  a 
worse  position  than  formerly.  With  retailers 
pooling  their  buying,  and  with  their  entry 
into  food  processing,  pltis  the  expansion  of 
some  food  manufacturers  Into  cattle  feeding 
and  egg  production,  the  grower's  bargaining 
power  is  substantially  weakened.  Terminal 
markets  are  declining,  buyers  are  becoming 
fewer  in  number  and  powerful  enough  to 
get  away  with  sloppy,  informal  and  some- 
times unfair  bargaining.  This,  combined 
with  lack  of  reliable  and  up-to-date  infor- 
mation about  price  futures  and  market  con- 
ditions, is  eroding  the  whole  Idea  of  price 
as  the  basis  for  negotiation,  besides  leaving 
farmers  at  the  mercy  of  the  spasmodic 
overproduction  fostered  by  today's  agricul- 
tural technology. 

The  remedy  for  these  various  ailments  is 
some  fairly  harsh  medicine,  at  least  for  the 
manufacturers,  retailers  and  advertisers, 
who  traditionally  detest  any  extension  of 
federal  authority  ("interference")  unless  It 
Is  for  their  Ijeneflt.  The  report  makes  it 
clear  that  traditional  legislation  and  the 
limited  powers  of  regulatory  agencies  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  new  situation. 
Therefore,  the  growing  degree  of  concentra- 
tion, particularly  mergers  not  in  the  public 
Interest,  should  be  met  by  legislation  re- 
quiring compulsory  pre-merger  notification; 
temporary  cease  and  desist  powers  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  enable  them  to  halt  merg- 
ers pending  legal  Investigation;  and  firmer 
guidelines  for  the  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws. 

For  consumers,  the  report  suggests  a  spe- 
cial agency  in  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  take  over  the  protective  func- 
tions now  exercised  by  existing  federal  agen- 
cies represent  the  consumer  at  law,  and  at- 
tempt the  vital  but  herculean  task  of  teach- 
ing him  to  be  a  more  Intelligent  buyer.  The 
PTC  and  the  Pood  &  Drug  Administration 
should  make  a  more  determined  effort  to 
prevent  deceptive  labeling  and  packaging, 
aided  by  legislation  if  necessary.  Finally, 
consumer  grades  and  standards  of  identity 
should  be  established  for  and  appear  on.  all 
foods  where  feasible. 

Government  help  is  recommended  to  Im- 
prove farmers'  bargaining  power  by  creating 
agricultural  marketing  boards,  strengthening 
farmers'  cooperatives,  and  authorizing  fed- 
eral marketing  agreements  and  orders.  Bet- 
ter current  and  future  price  reporting  should 
be  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  authority  to  extract  the  neces- 
sary information  from  buyers  and  growers, 
along  with  timely  market  reports  of  selected 
perishable  farm  products.  The  department 
should  also  develop  a  model  code  for  the 
licensing  and  operation  of  local  livestock 
markets,  and  study  the  effects  of  transporta- 
tion costs  and  of  trade  barriers  affecting 
agriculture. 

The  main  weakness  of  the  conclusions  Is 
that  the  fifteen  commission  members  fell  out 
among  themselves,  so  that  the  report  pre- 
sents the  views  of  the  majority  of  nine,  fol- 
lowed by  separate  statements  of  the  six  dis- 
senters. The  spilt  occurred  not  along  party 
lines  but  roughly  between  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, with  the  liberals  (chairman  PhU 
S.  Gibson,  former  California  Chief  Justice; 
Fred  J.  Marshall,  farmer  and  former  Con- 
gressman from  Minnesota;  Elmer  R.  Klehl, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture;  Senators  Warren  G.  Macnttson, 
Gale  W.  McGee  and  Philip  A.  Hart;  Con- 
gressmen   LEONOR    K.     StTLLIVAN,     GLEKN     C. 

Cunningham  and  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal) 
in  the  lead.     Still  more  unfortunately,  the 
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dissenting  minority  (WUUam  M.  Batten, 
chairman  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Ck).;  Albert  K. 
Mltcbell,  New  Mexico  rancher:  Senatora 
Tmusroif  B.  MosTON  and  Soman  L.  Hbuska; 
Congressmen  Graham  Pxtsceix  and  Cath- 
ERiNB  Mat)  disagreed  with  practically  all  the 
majority  propoeals,  accusing  their  colleagues 
of  arriving  at  their  verdict  before  all  the 
technical  evidence  was  In  and  of  exceeding 
Congress'  brief  by  recommending  changes  In 
government  and  legislative  policy. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  majority  conclu- 
sions are  open  to  challenge,  especially  the 
recommendations  about  food-industry  con- 
centration and  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a 
department  of  consumers — about  which  even 
a  handful  of  the  Presidents  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests  lately  could  not  agree. 
However,  the  accusations  of  Jumping  the  gun 
on  the  evidence  have  been  publicly  denied  by 
Dr.  George  E.  Brandow,  NCFM  executive  di- 
rector, while  the  commission  brief,  as  set  out 
in  public  law  88-364,  speciflcally  asked  for 
findings  and  conclusions  on  legislation  and 
public  policy.  Otherwise,  the  minority  state- 
ments contain  suspicious  echoes  of  the  food- 
industry  line  as  laid  down  by  retailers,  manu- 
facturers and  trade  associations  .  .  .  the  In- 
dustry Is  fine,  let  it  alone:  government  Inter- 
vention stifles  initiative  and  flexibility:  con- 
sumers are  sovereign,  rational  and  efficient, 
they  don't  need  protection. 

Profiting  by  the  doctor's  dilemma,  the  pa- 
tient baa  loudly  expressed  his  dislike  of  any 
advice  which  strikes  him  as  misplaced  or  un- 
palatable. Ever  since  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  draft  report  was  mysteriously 
leaked  to  Advertising  Age,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Industry  was  going  to  clobber  It.  While 
some,  particularly  food  chains,  have  wisely 
refused  to  comment  until  they  have  thor- 
oughly digested  the  evidence,  others  have 
expressed  their  shock,  disappointment  and 
disapproval  of  the  main  conclusions,  taking 
their  stand  on  the  minority  tribute  to  the 
atatua  quo.  All  these  views  have  subse- 
quently made  headlines  in  the  advertising 
and  food  trade  press,  and  been  given  a  com- 
prehensive roundup  in  Progressive  Grocer. 
The  only  dissenting  voice  has  been  that  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  which  viras  re- 
lieved and  gratified  to  find  many  of  Its  views 
confirmed,  especially  the  need  to  protect 
farmers  from  marketing  abuses. 

That  the  report's  recommendations  will  be 
carried  out  is,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain. 
Industry  critics  plainly  hope  and  expect  the 
whole  thing  to  fade  away  and  die.  "Indica- 
tions are,"  said  S-upermarket  Sews,  that  "it 
may  stay  in  the  'fuzzy'  realm  for  years  with- 
out having  a  direct  or  significant  eiTect  on 
federal  legislation  affecting  Industry."  The 
press  consensus  was  that  the  President's  re- 
ception of  the  report  was  distinctly  chilly, 
though  his  remarks  could  better  be  Inter- 
preted as  nonconunlttal  rather  than  hostile. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  press  was 
given,  if  not  Its  orders,  at  least  a  very  strong 
hint  by  the  president  of  General  Poods,  who 
urged  the  National  Editorial  Association  two 
years  ago  to  Identify  "the  fiction  that  comes 
out  of  Washington."  and  xise  their  "critical 
editorial  Judgment"  on  the  report,  in  the 
Interest  of  truth,  of  course,  and  to  prevent 
the  Innocent  public  from  getting  the  gripes. 

The  chance  of  legislative  action  tWs  session 
Is  almost  nil,  since  the  report  is  currently 
being  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
as  for  the  future,  the  fate  of  the  recom- 
mendations depends  on  bow  the  Administra- 
tion views  the  wisdom  of  backing  the  con- 
siderable extension  of  federal  power  that  will 
b«  Involved.  Undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of 
political  capital  will  be  made  out  of  it  dur- 
ing the  Congressional  elections.  However, 
the  report  will  fare  iMtter  In  the  long  run  if 
Its  suggestions  are  carried  out  piecemeal  by 
the  appropriate  agencies.  Already  the  FTC 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  are  taking  a 
more  active  Interest  In  mergers  which  might 
violate  tbe  antitrust  laws  (e,g.,  In  the  dairy 


Industry)  and  the  possibility  of  strengthen- 
ing Title  7  of  tbe  Clayton  Act  Is  currently 
being  discussed  In  Washington.  Tbe  report 
will  certainly  give  a  boost  to  pending  con- 
sumer legislation,  particularly  Truth  in  Pack- 
aging, which  may  pass  the  House  this  session, 
and  a  bill  (HB  7179)  proposed  by  NCFM 
member  Representative  Bxnjamin  S.  Rosen- 
thal, Democrat,  of  New  Tork,  to  create  a  de- 
partment of  consumers. 

Another  side  effect  may  well  be  the  In- 
centive to  certain  sections  of  the  food  In- 
dustry to  plug  the  gaps  in  their  perform- 
ance, if  only  to  forestall  government  action. 
Tbe  issues  were  squarely  put  in  a  speech  In 
May  to  tbe  Magazine  Promotion  Group  by 
Edward  L.  Bond,  Jr.,  president  of  Young  & 
Rubicam.  "You  and  I  know  that  not  every- 
thing Is  right  in  the  market  place — or  in  ad- 
vertising, either.  And  the  problems  that  ex- 
ist are  creating  increasing  demands  for  gov- 
ernment attention.  The  question,  however, 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  sit  back  and  abdi- 
cate to  the  government— or  whether  we're 
going  to  face  up  to  our  problems,  where  they 
exist,  and  engage  in  more  self -regulation  and 
self-policing.  .  .  ."  Packaging  already  en- 
gages Industry  attention.  Consumer  educa- 
tion may  be  tbe  next — though,  as  Industry 
people  rightly  complain,  consumers  make  ex- 
ceedingly poor  use  of  what  Is  available. 
Trading  stamps,  now  regarded  as  a  mixed 
blessing,  will  probably  get  yet  another  crit- 
ical look.  Last  year  some  800  supermarkets, 
mostly  chains,  stopped  giving  stamps: 
others,  like  Safeway,  dislike  them  but  bow 
to  consumer  demand. 

Even  the  vexed  question  of  how  to  Increase 
tbe  number  of  supermarkets  In  low-income 
areas  may  be  reconsidered.  Mrs.  Esther  Pe- 
terson, special  assistant  to  the  President  for 
consimier  affairs,  has  Issiied  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  food  chains  to  "Immediately  re-ex- 
amine their  expansion  plans,"  while  Dr. 
Brandow  tossed  In  the  suggestion  that  they 
might  operate  a  "no  frills"  service  in  poor 
areas  under  a  different  name.  Tbe  main  ob- 
stacles, according  to  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Food  Chains  president, 
are  technical:  local  tax  laws  make  property 
improvements  in  low-income  areas  financial- 
ly unattractive,  whUe  many  chains  have  en- 
countered enormous  problems  in  clearing 
title  to  sufficient  land  to  hold  a  store  large 
enough  to  generate  tbe  volume  necessary  for 
low-margin  selling.  But,  be  added,  tbe  In- 
terest is  there. 

While  the  food  industry  ponders  the  NCFM 
prescription — which,  with  the  technical  data, 
will  become  the  standard  textl>ook  In  mar- 
keting, agricultural  and  university  circles  for 
some  time  to  come — consumers  would  do  well 
to  consider  some  of  the  points  that  have  been 
raised.  The  housewife  pays  for  a  lot  of  In- 
comestibles  along  with  tbe  family  food: 
packaging,  processing,  advertising,  trading 
stamps,  bonus  bingo,  larger,  enticing  stores 
with  ancillary  services.  Most  women,  If  they 
think  about  it  at  all,  regard  this  as  money 
well  spent.  But  the  minority  who  want  to 
buy  only  tbe  best  food  at  the  lowest  price,  or 
are  on  a  tight  budget — and  this  Includes 
some  middle-class  intellectuals,  some  young 
marrieds  and  many  of  the  poor — will  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  alternatives  are  avail- 
able. Scattered  about  the  report  is  material 
which  could  be  turned  into  excellent  shop- 
ping advice:  for  example,  avoid  trading 
stamps,  buy  store  "specials"  and  retailers' 
own  brands  instead  of  nationally  advertised 
products. 

Most  of  it.  alas,  will  probably  fall  on  deaf 
ears,  since  the  average  woman  is  a  sloppy 
shopper  and  appears  to  like  It  that  way. 
Consumer  education  is  still  in  Its  infancy,  at 
least  compared  to  commercially  financed 
techniques  of  persuasion  like  advertising  and 
public  relations,  but  the  situation  is  chang- 
ing. Spreading  out  from  Washington  is  an 
upsurge  of  Interest  in  teaching  the  public 


how  to  be  more  discriminating  consumers. 
This  type  of  education  is  becoming  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  anti-poverty  program,  and 
if  Esther  Peterson  has  her  way  it  will  be 
extended  to  tbe  high  school.  Here,  the 
NCFM  report  will  be  of  value — a  timely  con- 
tribution to  the  complex  art  of  consumershlp 
which  Is  our  best  defense  against  drowning 
In  our  affluent  society. 
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tnerlts  and  short- 


THE  PROPOSED  BISCAYNE  NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  joined  in  cosponsoring  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  the  Blscayne  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  great  State  of  Florida.  This 
legislation  is  vitally  needed  to  preserve 
and  protect  for  future  generations  a  rare 
combination  of  terrestrial,  marine,  and 
amphibious  life  in  an  area  of  great  nat- 
ural beauty. 

In  their  present  relatively  undeveloped 
state,  the  upper  Florida  Keys  and  the  ad- 
joining waters  and  submerged  lands  of 
Blscayne  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are 
an  environmental  element  highly  im- 
portant to  Florida  and  a  valuable  recrea- 
tion resource  for  the  Nation. 

Tlie  best  vestiges  of  south  Florida's 
tropical  forest  are  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  national  monument. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  species  not  found 
on  the  mainland,  and  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  we  preserve  them. 

In  addition  to  the  conservation  value, 
the  proposed  monument  will  offer  un- 
usual opportunities  for  recreation  in 
many  interesting  forms  such  as  boating, 
sailing,  swimming,  picnicking,  hiking, 
camping,  and  nature  study.  The  clear 
waters  of  Blscayne  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  will  provide  some  of  the  finest 
conditions  in  the  world  for  sklndiving 
and  imderwater  nature  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  needs  more  rec- 
reational areas  to  serve  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing population.  Establishment  of  the 
Blscayne  National  Monument  will  be  a 
major  step  forward  in  meeting  this  need 


WHAT  IS  POVERTY? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  GrsBoifs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have, 
from  time  to  time,  included  in  my 
speeches  in  the  House,  newspaper  ac- 
counts and  articles  that  have  given 
additional  insight  as  to  the  aims  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  war  on  poverty.  Most  of 
this  commentary  on  the  poverty  program 
has  been  from  professionals  who  have 
evaluated  the  program  and  have  written 


constructively  as  to  its 
comings. 

Rarely  do  we  have  Ion  opportunity  to 
hear  from  those  who  are  the  ones  which 
this  program  is  intended  to  assist.  I 
would  like  to  include  la  the  Record  today 
a  firsthand  account  entitled  "What  la 
Poverty?"  which  was  tecenUy  pubUshed 
in  one  of  my  local  newspapers.  La 
Gaceta.  La  Gaceta  is  perhaps  the  only 
trilingual  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  Its  editor.  Roland  Manteiga,  of 
Tampa.  Fla..  is  the  aithor  of  a  widely 
read  political  column  land  has  ofttimes 
been  commended  for,  his  insight  and 
perceptive  reporting.    J 

I  foimd  this  article  to  be  a  most  mov- 
ing account  from  a  wottian  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  evils  of  poverty.  I  am 
Including  it  in  the  Con4»essional  Record 
so  that  others  might  $hare  in  a  deeper 
understanding  of  what!  poverty  means  to 
such  an  individual : 


BRTT? 

bverty?     Listen  to 
ty,  smelly  and  with 


sten  without  pity. 

sten  with  under- 

In  my  dirty,  worn 

ear  me, 


What  Is  P< 

You  ask  me  what  Is 
me.    Here  I  am,  I  am  di: 
no   "proper"    underwear  I  <>n   and'  with   the 
stench  of  my  rotting  teew  near  you.    I  will 
teU  you.    Listen  to  me. 
I  cannot  use  your  pity, 
standing.     Put  yourself 
out,  lU  fitting  shoes,  and  , 

Poverty  is  getting  up  ewery  morning  from 
a  dirty  and  illness  stalled  mattress.  The 
sheets  have  long  been  used  for  diapers. 
Poverty  Is  Uvlng  in  a  sme(l  that  never  leaves. 
This  Is  a  smell  of  urine,  sOnr  milk,  and  spoil- 
ing food  sometimes  Joined  with  the  strong 
smell  of  long-cooked  oiions.  Onions  are 
cheap.  If  you  have  smelted  this  smeU,  you 
did  not  know  bow  it  camel  It  is  the  smell  of 
the  outdoor  privy.  It  Is  the  smell  of  young 
people  who  cannot  walk  the  long  dark  way 
In  tbe  night.  It  U  the  btneU  of  tbe  mat- 
tresses where  years  of  "acddents"  have  hap- 
pened. It  is  the  smell  of  the  milk  which  has 
gone  sour  because  the  refrigerator  long  has 
not  worked,  and  It  costa  money  to  get  it 
fixed.  It  is  the  smell  ojf  rotting  garbage 
I  could  bury  It,  but  wbfere  Is  the  shovel? 
Shovels  cost  money.  I 

Poverty  Is  being  tired. '  They  told  me  at 
the  hospital  when  the  last;  baby  came,  that  I 
had  chronic  anemia  ca\ise«  from  poor  diet, 
»  bad  case  of  worms,  an0  that  I  needed  a 
corrective  operation.  I  Ustened  politely— 
the  poor  are  always  polltei  The  poor  always 
listen.  They  don't  say  Ifaat  there  U  no 
money  for  iron  puis,  or  beltter  food,  or  worm 
medicine.  Tbe  Idea  of  '  an  operation  is 
frightening.  Who  takes  care  of  my  children? 
Recovery  from  an  operation  takes  a  long 
time.  I  have  three  chlld»«n.  When  I  left 
them  with  "Graimy"  the  last  time  I  had  a 
Job,  I  came  home  to  find!  the  baby  covered 
with  fly  spects,  and  a  diaper  that  had  not 
been  changed  since  I  leftj  When  the  dried 
diaper  came  off,  bits  of  mjl  baby's  fiesh  came 
With  It.  My  other  child  was  playing  with  a 
•harp  bit  of  broken  glass,  and  my  oldest  was 
playing  alone  at  the  edge  of  a  lake.  I  made 
•22  a  week  and  a  good  nursery  school  costs 
•20  a  week  for  three  children,  i  quit  my  Job. 
Poverty  Is  dirt.  You  My  In  your  clean 
clothes  coming  from  your  nean  bouse  "any- 
body can  be  clean."  Let  Uie  explain  about 
nousekeeplng  with  no  mo4^y.  For  breakfast 
I  gives  my  children  gritsi  with  no  oleo  or 
cornbread,  without  eggs  ck  oleo.  This  does 
not  use  up  many  dishes.  What  dishes,  there 
Me,  I  wash  in  cold  water  und  with  no  soap. 
Sven  the  cheapest  soap  has  to  be  saved  for 
the  baby's  diapers.  Look  at  my  bands,  so 
cracked  and  red.  Once  I  saved  for  two 
months  to  buy  a  Jar  of  Vas«line  for  my  hands 
•ad  the  baby's  diaper  ra^.  When  I  had 
•aved  enough.  I  went  to  btlj  it  and  the  price 


bad  gone  up  two  cents.   The  baby  and  I  suf- 
f»'ed  on. 

1  have  to  decide  every  day  U  I  can  bear 
to  put  my  cracked,  sore  hands  into  the  water 
and  strong  soap.  But  you  ask  why  not  hot- 
water?  Fuel  costs  money.  If  you  have  wood 
fire  it  costs  money.  If  you  biim  electricity. 
It  costs  money.  Hot  water  is  a  luxury.  I  do 
not  have  luxuries.  I  know  you  wUl  be  sur- 
prised when  I  tell  you  how  young  I  am. 
I  look  BO  much  older.  My  back  has  been 
bent  over  wash  tubs  every  day  for  so  long. 
I  cannot  remember  when  I  ever  did  anything 
else.  Every  night  I  wash  every  stitch  my 
school  age  chUd  has  on  and  hope  her  clothes 
dry  by  morning.  Poverty  means  Insects  in 
your  food.  In  your  nose.  In  your  watch  the 
fire  knowing  one  spark  on  tbe  newspaper 
covering  the  walls  means  your  sleeping  chil- 
dren die  in  flames.  In  summer,  poverty  Is 
watching  gnats  and  files  devour  your  baby's 
tears  when  he  cries.  The  screens  are  torn 
and  you  pay  so  little  rent  you  know  they  wUl 
never  be  fixed.  Poverty  means  Insects  m  your 
food,  in  your  nose,  in  your  eyes,  and  crawling 
over  you  when  you  sleep.  Poverty  Is  hoping 
It  never  rains  because  diapers  won't  dry 
when  It  rains  and  soon  you  are  using  news- 
papers. Poverty  is  seeing  your  children  for- 
ever with  runny  noses.  Paper  handkerchiefs 
cost  money  and  all  your  rags  you  need  for 
other  things.  Even  more  costly  are  anti- 
histamines. Poverty  Is  cooking  without  food 
and  cleaning  without  soap. 

Poverty  is  asking  for  help.  Have  you  ever 
bad  to  ask  for  help,  knowing  your  children 
will  suffer  unless  you  get  It?  Think  about 
asking  for  a  loan  from  a  relative,  if  this  Is 
the  only  way  you  can  imagine  asking  for 
help.  I  win  tell  you  how  It  feels.  You  find 
out  where  the  office  Is  that  you  are  supposed 
to  visit.  You  circle  that  block  four  or  five 
times.  Thinking  of  your  children,  you  go 
In.  Everyone  is  very  busy.  Finally  someone 
comes  out  and  you  teU  her  you  need  help. 
That  never  Is  the  person  you  need  to  see. 
You  go  see  another  person  and,  after  spUl- 
Ing  the  whole  shame  of  your  poverty  all  over 
again,  you  find  that  this  Isnt  the  right  of- 
fice after  all — you  must  repeat  the  whole 
process.  And  It  never  is  any  easier  at  the 
next  place. 

You  have  asked  for  help  and,  after  aU  it 
has  cost  you,  you  are  again  told  to  wait. 
You  are  told  why,  but  you  don't  reaUy 
bear  because  of  the  red  cloud  of  shame  and 
tbe  rising  black  cloud  of  despair. 

Poverty  Is  remembering.  It  is  remember- 
ing quitting  school  In  Junior  high  because 
"nice"  children  had  been  so  cruel  about  my 
clothes  and  my  smell.  The  attendance  officer 
came.  My  mother  told  him  I  was  pregnant. 
I  wasnt  but  she  thought  that  I  could  get  a 
Job  and  help  out.  I  bad  Jobs  off  and  on  but 
never  long  enough  to  learn  anything.  Mostly 
I  remember  being  married.  I  was  so  young 
then.  I  am  sUll  yovmg.  For  a  time,  we  bad 
all  the  things  you  have.  There  was  a  little 
house  In  another  town,  with  hot  water  and 
everything.  Then  my  husband  lost  his  job. 
There  was  unemployment  Insurance  for  a 
while  and  what  few  jobs  I  could  get.  Soon 
all  oiir  nice  things  were  repossessed  and  we 
moved  back  here.  I  was  pregnant  then. 
This  house  dldnt  look  so  bad  when  we  first 
moved  in.  Every  week  It  gets  worse.  Noth- 
ing is  ever  fixed.  We  now  had  no  money. 
There  were  a  few  odd  jobs  for  my  htisband, 
but  everything  went  for  food,  then  as  it 
does  now,  I  don't  know  bow  we  lived  through 
three  years  and  three  babies,  but  we  did. 
ni  tell  you  something.  After  the  last  baby 
I  destroyed  my  marriage.  It  had  been  a 
good  one  but  could  you  keep  on  bringing 
chUdren  Into  this  dirt?  Did  you  ever  think 
how  much  It  costs  for  any  kind  of  birth 
control?  I  knew  my  husband  was  leaving 
the  day  he  left,  but  there  were  no  good- 
byes between  xu.  I  hope  he  baa  been  able 
to  climb  out  of  tblB  mesa  somewhere.    He 


never  could  hope  to  with  us  to  drag  blm 
down. 

That's  when  I  asked  for  help.  When  I  got 
it,  you  know  how  much  it  was?  It  was,  and 
Is,  $78  a  month  for  the  four  of  us;  that  is 
all  I  ever  can  get.  Now  you  know  why  there 
is  no  soap,  no  needles  and  thread,  no  hot 
water,  no  aspirin,  no  worm  medicine,  no  hand 
cream,  no  shampoo.  None  of  these  things 
forever  and  ever  and  ever.  So  that  you  can 
see  clearly,  I  pay  $20  a  month  rent,  and  most 
of  the  rest  goes  for  food.  For  grits  and  corn- 
meal,  and  rice  and  beans.  I  try  my  best  to 
use  only  the  minimum  electricity.  If  I  use 
more,  there  is  that  much  less  for  food. 

Poverty  Is  looking  Into  a  black  future. 
Your  children  won't  play  with  my  boys.  They 
will  turn  to  other  boys  who  will  steal  to  get 
what  they  want.  I  can  already  see  them 
behind  the  bars  of  their  prison  Instead  of 
behind  the  bars  of  my  poverty.  Or  they  will 
turn  to  the  freedom  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  and 
find  themselves  enslaved.  And  my  daugh- 
ter? At  best,  there  is  for  her  life  like  mine. 
It  would  be  sensible  of  me  to  wish  her  dead. 
But  you  say  to  me,  there  are  schools.  Yes, 
there  are  schools.  My  children  have  no  ex- 
tra books,  no  magazines,  or  extra  pencils,  or 
crayons,  or  paper  and  most  important  of  all, 
they  do  not  have  health.  They  have  worms, 
they  have  infections,  they  have  pink-eye  all 
summer.  They  do  not  sleep  weU  on  the  floor, 
or  with  me  In  one  bed.  They  do  not  suffer 
from  hunger,  my  $78  keeps  us  alive,  but  they 
do  suffer  from  malnutrition. 

Oh,  yes,  I  do  remember  what  I  was  taught 
about  health  In  school.  It  doesn't  do  much 
good.  In  some  places  there  is  a  siirplus  com- 
modities program.  Not  here.  Tbe  county 
said  it  cost  too  much.  There  is  a  school 
lunch  program  but  I  have  two  children  who 
will  already  be  damaged  by  the  time  they  get 
to  school. 

But  you  say  to  me,  there  are  health  clinics. 
Yes,  there  are  health  climes  and  they  are  In 
the  towns.  I  live  out  here  eight  miles  from 
town.  I  can  walk  that  far  (even  if  it  is  16 
miles  both  ways)  but  can  my  little  children? 
My  neighbor  will  take  me  in  when  he  goes; 
but  he  expects  to  be  paid,  one  vray  or  an- 
other. I  bet  you  know  my  neighbor.  He  Is 
that  large  man  who  spends  bis  time  at  the 
gas  station,  the  barber  shop,  and  tbe  comer 
store  complaimng  about  the  government 
spending  money  on  tbe  Immoral  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children. 

Poverty  Is  an  acid  that  drips  on  pride  un- 
til all  pride  Is  worn  away.  Poverty  Is  a 
chisel  that  chips  on  honor  \uitu  honor  Is 
worn  away.  Some  of  you  say  that  you  would 
do  something  in  my  situation  and  maybe  you 
would,  for  the  first  week  or  the  first  month, 
but  for  year  after  year  after  year? 

Even  the  poor  can  dream.  A  dream  of 
time  when  there  Is  money.  Money  for  tbe 
right  kinds  of  food,  for  worm  medicine,  for 
iron  pills,  for  toothbrushes,  for  hand  cream, 
for  a  hammer  and  nails  imd  a  bit  of  screen- 
ing, for  a  shovel,  for  a  bit  of  paint,  for  some 
sheeting,  for  needles  and  thread.  Money  to 
pay  for  a  trip  to  town.  And  oh,  money  for 
hot  water  and  money  for  soap.  A  dream  of 
when  asking  for  help  does  not  eat  away  tbe 
last  bit  of  pride.  When  tbe  office  you  visit 
Is  as  nice  as  the  offices  of  other  governmental 
agencies,  when  there  are  enough  workers  to 
help  you  quickly,  when  workers  do  not  qiUt 
In  defeat  and  despair.  When  you  have  to 
tell  your  story  to  only  one  person,  and  that 
person  can  send  you  for  other  help  and  you 
don't  have  to  prove  your  poverty  over  and 
over  again. 

I  have  come  out  of  my  despair  to  tell  you 
this.  Remember  I  did  not  come  from  an- 
other place  or  another  time.  Others  like  me 
are  all  around  you.  Look  at  us  with  an 
angry  heart,  anger  that  will  help  you  help 
me.  Anger  that  wlU  let  you  tell  of  me. 
The  poor  are  always  silent.  Can  you  be  si- 
lent too? 
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(PwpMWi  yiw atwl  by:  Jo  Qoodwln 
Parker,  CbilctUn  Social  BeUtloiis  Cooimlttoe 
cnltod  ObTiroh  Wotnan.  West  Voluata  <  bounty, 
Deland.  Florida.) 


THK  POSTER  QRAKDPARENT 
FROORAM 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  sentle- 
man  from  Maryland  (Mr.  SicklbI  la 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SICKLEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  retire- 
ment has  been  ecHuidered  by  too  many 
people  as  a  time  of  Idleness,  and  frankly, 
as  a  time  of  little  productivity.  But,  we 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  our  senior 
citizens  are  an  untapped  resource. 

With  our  senior  citizens  living  longer 
and  in  better  health  than  the  elderly  of 
yesteryear,  they  are  searching  for  ways 
to  spend  their  time  better.  As  a  con- 
sequence, ways  have  been  sought  out  to 
put  retired  persons  to  work.  Medicare 
Alert  was  a  good  example  of  this  effort. 
Green  Thumb  Is  another  effort  to  find 
work  for  the  elderly  who  want  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  reap  advantages  for  the 
community  from  their  efforts. 

Still  another  way  is  through  the  foster 
grandpcuents  program.  Like  the  green 
thimib  program,  foster  grandparents  is 
sponsored  by  the  war  on  poverty.  Its 
purpose  is  to  employ  elderly  persons  liv- 
ing on  modest  incomes  to  be  friends  to 
deprived  children,  usually  living  In  In- 
stitutions, who  are  starved  for  compan- 
ionship. 

The  program  has  four  principal  objec- 
tives: 

First,  it  is  designed  to  create  new  Jobs 
for  oar  older  citizens. 

Second,  it  is  designed  to  provide  new 
meaning  to  their  lives  and  a  sense  of 
dignity. 

Third,  through  this  program,  emotion- 
ally dernived  children  are  given  the  af- 
fection and  attention  they  so  desperately 
need. 

And  fourth,  the  program  Is  designed  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  major  new 
resource  of  responsible  workers  for  com- 
munities and  for  social  agencies. 

To  become  a  foster  grandparent,  a  per- 
msa  must  be  over  60  years  of  age  and  liv- 
ing on  a  low  income,  the  amount  of 
which  varies  from  area  to  area.  He  must 
also  pass  a  oomplete  medical  examina- 
tion. But  the  most  Important  quaUfiea- 
tioD  for  becoming  a  foster  grandpcurent 
is  that  a  person  have  a  desire  to  help  chil- 
dren who  have  been  starved  for  love  and 
affection  all  of  their  lives. 

Instltufclons  which  qualify  to  use  fos- 
ter grandparents  are  orphanages,  receiv- 
ing homes,  pediatric  wards  tn  general 
hospitals,  and  special  lonff-term  facili- 
ties for  children  suffering  from  congen- 
ital heart  conditions,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  physical  or  mattal  handicaps  But 
whatever  the  specialty  of  the  instltu- 
tion  tt  most  be  pabUe  or  nonprofit. 

In  some  cases,  nonresidential  institu- 
tions may  use  the  services  cS.  foster 
grandpar^ts.  These  would  include 
child  clinics,  special  classes,  or  sheltered 
workshops. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  close  posonal 
relatlontfilp  betiveeD  the  foster  grand- 
parent and  the  child,  the  ratio  of  grand- 
parents to  children  in  any  one  lnstitatk>n 


Is  3«  to  50.  Thus,  it  Is  Intended  that  the 
grandpcurent  become  a  close  and  con- 
tinuing friend  of  one  or  two  children. 
In  this  relationship,  the  grandparent 
reads  to  the  child,  plays  with  him,  takes 
him  away  from  the  institution  into  the 
community,  accompanies  him  to  con- 
tests or  games,  or  is  simply  there  when 
the  child  needs  somebody  to  talk  to. 

Tb»  grandparent  generally  works  4 
hous  a  day,  devoting  2  hours  of  mi- 
divided  attention  to  each  of  two  chil- 
dren. The  workweek  Is  6  days  long, 
and  on  the  other  2  days  the  regular 
grandparent  is  replaced  by  a  substitute. 
If  the  regular  grandparent  is  male,  the 
substitute  grandparent  will  be  a  female, 
and  vice  versa,  thus  providing  the  child 
with  an  environment  more  like  a  normal 
home  setting.  The  substitute  works 
8  hours  for  each  of  the  other  2  days  in 
the  week,  spending  2  hours  per  day  with 
each  of  four  children. 

The  pay  for  a  foster  grandparent  must 
be  at  least  $1.25  per  hour,  but  it  may  be 
higher,  depending  on  the  institution  and 
the  community. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  that  can 
become  so  meaningful  to  a  State  like 
Maryland  with  a  large  number  of  elderly 
pe(H>le  who  want  and  need  additions^ 
work,  and  with  a  large  commimity  of 
children  who  need  the  love  and  care  a 
foster  grandparent  can  provide. 


UEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  TBizza  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Moss),  from  3  o'clock  pjn.  today  until 
September  19,  on  account  of  religious 
observances. 

Mr.  Dtal.  for  September  16  through 
September  23,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Mnxs.  for  the  remainder  ot  this 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  tbe  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonnzr)  ,  for  today  suid  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  HELST06KI  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs) ,  for  today  aiul  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  CHIDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  ttie  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mrs.  Rid  of  Illinois)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : 

Mr.  DoK  H.  CLAxnor.  for  1  hour,  on 
September  20. 

Mr.  CoifTi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PSLLT,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wtatt,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  amn-M  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HowAU)  for  5  minutes  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  ranaite  in  the  OcaroaaKiOMAL 


Rccaao,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Snca.  today  in  tbe  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  and  tables,  with  his  remarks 
made  on  HJl.  17637. 

Mr.ULUUir. 

(The  following  Membov  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Rsn>  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Stantok. 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HowAU)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Tzifzxa. 
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ENROIXED  BIIIjS   SIQMED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJL  6086.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  In  order  to  correct  an 
Inequity  In  tbe  application  of  audi  act  with 
reepect  to  tbe  U.S.  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
otber  purpoees. 

B3. 11488.  An  act  to  autborlse  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  in  tbe  Medical  Service 
Oorpa  of  tbe  Begular  Army,  and  for  otber 
purpoees;  and 

HJt.  13fiOe.  An  act  to  direct  tbe  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  wltb  tbe  States  o( 
Mew  York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preaerve,  and  reetore  tbe  resources 
of  tbe  Hiidson  Blver  and  Its  sborea  and  to 
autborlse  certain  neoeaeary  atepa  to  be  taken 
to  protect  tboee  reeouroes  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  tbe  Statea  and  Congress 
■ball  have  bad  an  opportunity  to  act  on  tbat 
progranx- 

SENATE   ENROUiED    BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  ot 
the  following  titles: 

8.S061.  An  act  granting  tbe  consent  of 
Ooogreaa  to  tbe  compact  between  Mlseourl 
and  KanMi  creating  tbe  Kansas  City  Area 
Ttanapartatkm  DIatrtct  and  the  Kanaas  City 
Area  l^ansportatlon  Authority:  and 

8. 3636.  An  act  to  dertgnaU  the  dam  being 
oonatructed  on  tbe  Allegbany  River,  Pa.,  ai 
ths  "Klnsua  Dam,"  asd  tba  lake  to  be  formed 
by  such  dam  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
aa  tbe  "Alleghany  Reaervolr." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pm.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  15,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC HIUJB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pr(2pef 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  COOUTT:  OemmltUe  on  Agriculture. 
H.B.  16662.  A  bill  to  anMnd  llM  Fadaral  Seed 
Act  (6S  Btaft.  ia7») .  ■■  aaModed:  with  amend- 


ments (Rept.  No.  2042).'  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  tbe  Whole  Ilouse  on  tbe  State 
of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIPTELD:  Jol^t  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  HJt.  1768&,  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  oi  1954,  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  2043).  Referr^  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  o^  tbe  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  riile  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  wew>  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foujows: 

By  BIr.  ASPINALL:  T^ 
H.R.  1T709.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  partic- 
ipation of  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  |and  for  otber  pur- 
poses: to  tbe  Commltteej  on  Interior  and 
iDstilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of!  California: 
H.R.  17710.  A  bin  to  auiborlze  tbe  appro- 
priation of  additional   fuhds   necessary  for 
acquisition  of  land  at  th^  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  In  Callfoiiaia;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
ByMr.  FARNUM:       | 
B.R.  17711.  A  bill  to  actend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C!ode  of  1964  to  illow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Incomd  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    cour^    for   academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GREIGG: 
HJi.  17712.  A  bill  to  antend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  lallow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income'  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursiUng    courkes    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Insttljutlons  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Commltee  on  Ways  arid  Means. 
ByMr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  17713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Mlow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred  In   pursuing   courses   for   academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  ai)d  Means. 
ByMr.  LENNON: 
HJl.  17714.  A  bill  to  amjend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  wltih  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporaUons;    to   thfri  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means.  ! 

By  Mr.  MCDOWELL : 
HJl.  17715.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  disposal 
of  surplus  personal  propevi^  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  voltinteer  firefightlng 
and  rescue  organizations  4t  60  percent  of 
tbe  estimated  fair  market  vilue;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oparatlons. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HJl.  17716.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
united  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
Chief  of  tbe  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  shaU  be  a  brlg- 
»dler  general   or  rear  admiral,  as  the  case 
•nay  be,  and  for  other  piupoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. , 
ByMr.  CULVER:  | 

HJl.  17717.  A  blU  to  amihd  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  coursft  for  academic 
wedlt  and  degrees  at  instimitions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  Uavel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  DYAL: 
HR.  17718.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  teachers  to 
oMuct  from  gross  Incomio  the  expenses 
|™"r«d  In  pursuing  couraas  for  academic 
eredlt  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 


education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  17719.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
ctured  In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  17720.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  tise 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Conomlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  17721.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent    civil    disturbance,    and    for    otber 
purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HJl.  17722.  A   blU    to    amend    tlUe    18    of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facUlty  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other    violent    civil    disturbance,    and    for 
other  ptu-poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  17723.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel 
Or  use  of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot 
or  other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
HJl.  17724.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  otber 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Conomlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
HJl.  17726.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States   Code   to  prohibit   travel   or 
use  of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   JOHNSON   of   Peimsylvanla : 
HJl.  17726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
HJl.  17727.  A    bUl   to   amend    title    18    of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel 
or  use  of  any  faculty  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  wltb  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot 
or  otber  violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for 
otber  ptu-poses;   to  tbe  c:!onmilttee  on   the 
JucUclary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  17728.  A    bUl   to   amend    title    18   of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  faclUty  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  dlsttirbance,  and  for  otber 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  17729.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce wltb  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  ClvU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
HJl.  17730.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faclUty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  ClvU  disturbance,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  17731.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  m  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent    civil    dlsttirbance,    and    for    otber 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 
HJl.  17732.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  mtent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  otber 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HJl.  17733.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  tbe 
United   States   Code   to   prohibit   travel   or 
use  of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce   with  intent   to   incite   a  riot   or 
otber  violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  17734.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United    States    Code   to   prohibit   travel    or 
use  of  any  faculty  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce   with   intent  to   incite  a  riot   or 
other  violent  civU  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RONC  ALIO: 
HJl.  17735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  tar  otber  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   CLARENCE  J.   BROWN,  JR.: 
H.R.  17736.  A  bill   to  amend  section   1072 
(2)  (P)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
clude adoptive  parents  withm  the  category 
of  dependents  eligible  for  medical  care;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJl.  17737.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  agencies  and  to  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organlzatloiu  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  comprehensive  family  planning 
programs;    to  the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  OIBBC»«S: 
H.R.  17738.  A  blU  to  authorize  tbe  estab- 
lishment of   the   Blscayne   National   Monu- 
ment In  tbe  State  of  Florida,  and  for  otber 
purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  17739.  A  IHll  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encotirage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control 
water  pollution  by  permitting  tbe  deduction 
of  expenditures  for  the  construction,  erec- 
tion, instaUatlon,  or  acquisition  of  such 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KUPKKKkfAN: 
HJl.  17740.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3  of 
tbe  act  of  July  23,  1956   (ch.  375,  69  Stat. 
368);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  17741.  A  blU  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  17742.  A  biU  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  tbe  flag;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
HJl.  17743.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  otber 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CALLAWAY: 
HJl.  17744.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  ClvU  disturbance,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ra  ui  OABKA: 

HJL  »T«B.  A  MU  «o  nttborlM  tb«  Bten- 
tery  ot  Agrlealtsr*  to  purehaM  eartaln  luul 
tram  Tom  aooUuaoat  OollecB.  BruwiMvUle, 
Tw.;  to  tlw  OammtttM  on  Agriraltor*. 
By  Mr.  DIMOKU.: 

HJL17MB.  A  bill  to  mupend.  axMpt  for 
faclUtlM  to  oontnd  atr  or  w»t«r  pollution, 
tlM  iBTMliuent  crwUt  and  the  allo^rancM  of 
■coelwkted  deimeUtloa  In  tb«  cm*  of  c«r- 
tam  nml  pwnwrty;  to  ttts  Committor  on 
Ways  and  Maana. 

By  Ifr.  FOIiET: 

wn  17747.  A  blU  to  aatabUah  a  Small  Tax 
DlTiBlon  witbln  the  Tax  Court  of  tbe  United 
States:    to   tbe   OommlUee    on   Ways    and 


By  Mr.  HSCHUEB: 

SLB.  17748.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  18  of  tbe 
United  State*  Oode  to  prcrtilblt  trarel  or  use 
at  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  oom- 
merce  wltb  Intent  to  Incite  a  rlo<-.  or  other 
Tlotent  elTll  disturbance,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poaas;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Jvdidary. 
By  Mr.  BOOKRS  o(  Pkirlda: 

HJt.  17740.  A  bill  to  amend  tbo  Internal 
Bvvenne  Cod*  ct  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Inoom*  tbe  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  foe  academic 
credit  and  degree*  at  InatltuUona  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
tb*  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.DTAL: 

H J.  Bee.  1808.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  Statee  granting  to  citizens  of  tbe 
United  States  who  have  attained  tbe  age  of 
18  tb*  right  to  vote;   to  tbe  Committee  on 

tb*  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MEKDS: 

H.J.  Re*.  1804.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  lamie  annually  a  procla- 
matlan  designating  tbe  7-day  period  begin- 
ning October  a  and  ending  October  8  of  each 
year  as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week;  to  tbe 
Ocmmltte*  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr .  BRAOKMAS : 

H.  Con.  Res.  1007.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorising  the  printing  at  a  report  on  "In- 
tamattonal  Bducatloa"  by  tbe  House  Bduca- 
tlOD  azMl  Labor  Committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  HbUB*  Administration. 

By  Mr.  AMDXBSON  of  lUlnots : 

H.  Con.  Be*.  1008.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  ot  tbe  Congress  wltb 
rs^rt  to  certain  proposed  rsgalatlrats  at 
tb*  Food  and  Drug  Administration  relatlag 
to  tbe  labeling  and  content  of  dl*t  foods 
and  diet  supplements:  to  tb*  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommaro*. 
Bylfr.LAIBD: 

H.  Be*.  1018.  Bssolutlon  requesting  tbe 
President  for  certain  information  regarding 
tbe  1M7  budget;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

ByMr.POWKLL: 

H.  Bes.  1010.  Bssolutlon  to  authorise  tbe 
Osneral  Subcommittee  on  Labor  o<  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  conduct 
an  inTsstigation  and  study  of  tbe  operation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  by  Fed- 
eral agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  COOLEY: 

H.  Res.  1030.  Reeolutl<»  to  authorise  the 
printing  ot  additional  h tarings  and  otber 
materials  by  tbe  Committee  on  Apiculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Hr. 

nSL  ITTO.  A  blU  tar  tbs  nUsC  at  Jftn* 
Velsa  Smith;  to  tbe  Oommtttes  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  KHXT: 
HJL 17788.  A  Mil  for  tbe  rellsC  at  Wan  Tao 
lin;  to  tb*  Comaolttee  on  tb*  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UgNBON: 
H.B.  1T7&4.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Tabor 
City  Liunber  Co.  and  Hennls  Freight  Lines; 
to  tbe  Oommlttae  on  tb*  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWXUi: 
HJl.  17766.  A  blU  for  tbe  reUef  ot  Patrick 
Sibblles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

>■  <■»         n 


tor  tram  tbs  Stat*  of  OalifomU.  to  pwf  onn 
tb*  dnUe*  at  tb*  Obalr  during  my  abaence. 
Casi.  Hatsbt, 
Prestileirt  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    KUCUKL   thereupon   took    the 
ehair  as  Acttog  President  pro  tanpore. 


hospitalization  of  certain 
otber  purpose*  (Rept.  No, 


SENATC 

Wednesday,  &:ptember  14, 1966 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednetdav.  Septem- 
ber 7.  1968) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'ck>ck  ajn..  on 
the  exirfratlon  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thoius  H. 
KccBZL,  a  Senator  fnmi  the  State  of 
California. 

Rev.  C.  Fred  WilUams,  DD..  minister, 
Central  Methodist  Church,  Aldington, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  are  Thy  people,  seeking  Thy  favor 
and  dependent  upon  Thy  mercy.  Our 
fathers  trusted  in  Thee  and  were  not  put 
to  rfiame.  We  would  surpass  their  faith 
in  this  exciting  day. 

We  are  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life,  so 
that  we  rise  or  fall,  suffer  or  rejoice  as 
one. 

The  Nation  and  tbe  worid  look  to  this 
body  of  chosen  persons  for  leaulershlp. 
May  the  awareness  of  this  fact  give 
strength,  purpose,  and  compassion  to 
their  planning,  and  lend  speed  to  their 
action  In  all  undertakings  of  the  common 
good. 

Orant.  O  Ood.  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  wtM-ld  task  laid  upon  their  shoulders 
may  not  bund  than  to  the  needs  of  the 
least,  nor  the  cries  of  the  neediest  make 
them  unmindful  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
world. 

We  pray  that  the  desire  for  Thy  king- 
dom of  righteousness  may  be  greater 
than  the  demands  of  any  party  or  class 
that  clamors  for  a  hearing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another. 

Our  praarers  are  otttxtd  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Nation.  May  he  be  a  person 
of  sharpened  Judgment,  undeviating 
courage  in  behalf  of  the  right,  and  in- 
flexible Integrity.  May  he  continually 
kxA  to  Thee  for  daUy  strength,  knowing 
iliat  he  is  aeeountable  to  Thee,  and  to 
the  people  who  have  given  him  the  hls^ 
ofBce  which  he  holds. 

These  things  we  ask  In  the  q>lilt  of 
the  Man  of  Qalilee.    Amen. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AMD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nde  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Izxtrodaced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAHnX: 
WLR.  imo.  A  bUl  f or  tb*  rellaC  ot  certain 
iadlTidnal*:  to  tb*  Oommltte*  on  tbs  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  M^.  IBWIN: 
HJl.  IITU.  A  MU  lor  th*  tsUflC  at  Moatka 
tota 


I»8IONATION   OP   ACTINO   PRBBI- 

DErrr  pro  tempc^ib 

The  legislative  deik  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UJS.  SBTAn, 
Passmsiir  tmo  rmMtratm. 
WtkiMfften,  D.O,  Mptembsr  14. 1H$. 
To  tin  Sanmte: 
BetBg  tsMiiisaillj  abssBt  tram  tb*  Senate, 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MAmmu,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Tuesday,  September  13, 
1966,  was  approved. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing  letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 
BsrosT  OK  StravKT  op  Paosr.sifB  or  Smau 

Busmsss    DxaPLACXMsm    Unbsb    Fkdebal 

AMD  rmSSITIT  ASSISRD  PSOOSAMS  Of  PUB- 
LIC IlCFBOVniKMT 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  sur- 
vey of  tbe  problems  of  small  business  dis- 
placement under  Federal  and  federally  at- 
stated  programs  of  public  improvement  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  CommlttM 
on  w^wfcitig  and  Currency. 
conststtction  aito  opxbatiow  of  a  dssaltihc 
Plamt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tb*  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  tbe  participation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  In  the  oozutrucUon 
and  operation  of  a  large  prototype  desaltJng 
plant,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Tn»iiiar  Affslrs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  fi^lowlng  r^ixMrts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  tbe  Committte 
on  BanUng  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  14036.  An  act  to  provide  for  ttie  more 
flexible  regulation  at  miatmnm  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  payable  by  banks  and 
certain  other  financial  Institutions  on  de- 
posits or  share  aeeounts,  to  authorise  higher 
tesei've  requirements  on  time  deposits  »t 
member  banks,  to  authorise  open  m&rket 
operations  in  agency  Issues  by  tbe  Feder&l 
Reserve  iMuiks,  and  for  other  purpoies 
(Rept.  Ho.  1001). 

By  Mr.  JOKDAK  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistratloo. 
without  amendment: 

S.  3800.  A  bill  to  aotborlB*  the  Public 
PrlntOT  to  print  for  and  driver  to  the  Gen- 
eral Servloee  Administration  an  additions! 
copy  of  certain  pubUeatlons  (Rept.  No.  16031. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Labor  sad  Pabhc  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

HJl.  16367.  An  act  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  tbs  war  crpbans*  educational  assistance 
program  to  tb*  cbUdrsn  at  those  veterani 
at  tbs  PblUpplne  Ocmmonwaaltb  Army  who 
dlsd  or  tucfs  b*eam*  permanantly  and  totall; 
(Ussbled  by  iiasiiii  of  tlwtr  ssrrlc*  during 
World  War  JX,  and  for  otbar  purpoaes  (Rept. 
No.  1004). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  T.»»»'^  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
soant: 

HJL  ISSaa  An  Mt  to  pnMd*  tot  ezteoslcii 

nd  sspaiwkm  at  tlM  program  of  gtants-ln- 
aM  to  tbe  Bspi«Ule  of  tte  vmUpplnsB  f  or  tbe 
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veterans,  and  for 

tiaos). 


OLENIVAN  C.  SIMPSOK— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMTirrEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  fellowing  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  3M),  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

ReacHved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  ahd  directed  to  pay, 
from  tbe  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Clenlvan  C.  Simpson,  nlecn  of  Granterson  S. 
aark,  an  employee  of  tne  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  ^qual  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  1|C  was  receiving  b; 
law  at  the  time  of  his  deaitb,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ezpeiues  and 
all  otber  allowances. 


THOMASINE    C.    THOMPSON— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COl 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  original  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  304) ,  \^hich  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  tbe  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ttaomaslne  C.  Thompson,  widow  of  William 
A  Thompson,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate 
Ofllce  Buildings  at  the  t^Sie  of  his  death, 
a  stun  equal  to  six  montbt'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  iy  law  at  the  time 
of  bis  death,  said  sum  to.  be  considered  in- 
clusive of  funeral  expends  and  all  otber 
allowances. 


BILLS 


UCED 


Bills  were  introduceci.  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 

8.3828.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Ifaxkstls;  to  tbe  OommltteiB  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.HOIXAND: 

8. 3829.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Reboredo-Kewhall;  to  the  ICommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  | 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

8. 3830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (fqr  himself  and  M^. 

MONBONKT)  : 

8.3831.  A  bUl  to  permit  negotiation  of  a 
modification  to  a  contract  for  sale  of  cer- 
tain real  property  by  the  United  SUtes  to 
the  city  of  Lawton,  Okla.;  [to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AJUalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  M^  HAiutia  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)   : 
ByMr.  PEARSON: 

8.3832.  A  biU  to  amend  title  I  of  tbe 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  'provide  that  the 
•peclal  rule  for  determlnlhg  the  acquisition 
price  of  property  damaged  by  subsidence  of 
coal  mines  shall  extend  also  to  proi)erty 
damaged  by  subsidence  of  other  mines;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pxasson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    NEU30N    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
McOovxRN,  Mr.  MoCastrt,  and  Mr. 

MOMDALK)  : 

8. 3833.  A  bUl  to  preservk  protect,  develop, 
'''tore,  and  make  accessible  the  lake  areas 
of  the  NaUon  by  establishing  a  national  lake 


areas  system  and  authorizing  programs  of 
lake  and  lake  areas  research,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  NnscMr  when  he 
Introdtioed  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tinder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  AIXOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMimcK) : 

S.3834.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  suljustments  In  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  mUk  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRESERVATION     OP     RIGHTS     OP 
THE      UNITED      STATES      UNDER 
THE    GENERAL    AGREEMENT    ON 
TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  107), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  107 
Concurrent    resolution    proposing   that   the 
President  carefully  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
Whereas  under  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  the  assured  life  of  tariff 
concessions   granted   by   the   United   States 
and  other  nations,  parties  to  the  agreement. 
Is  limited  to  three-year  periods  automatically 
renewable  except  as  to  concessions  on  which 
timely  notice  of  modification  or  withdrawal 
is   given  prior  to  the  commencement   of  a 
new  three-year  period;  and 

Whereas  under  article  XXV 111  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  any 
contracting  party  may  on  the  first  day  of 
each  three-year  period  modify  or  withdraw 
a  concession  prevl.  isly  granted,  subject  only 
to  tbe  obligation  prior  thereto  to  consult 
with  tbe  contracting  party  with  which  such 
concession  was  Initially  negotiated  and 
other  contracting  parties  determined  to 
have  a  principal  supplying  interest  with  a 
view  to  securing  their  agreement  to  such 
change.  Including  the  possibility  of  compen- 
satory adjustment  In  other  tariff  Items  to 
maintain  the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and 
mutually  advantageous  concessions  not  less 
favorable  to  trade  than  those  provided  for 
In  OATT  concessions  prior  to  such  negotia- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  six  months'  period  preceding 
the  first  day  of  each  three-year  period  has 
been  established  as  the  period  within  which 
any  nation  desiring  to  exercise  Its  rights 
under  article  XXVm  of  GATT  may  give  no- 
tice of  Its  Intention  to  the  other  contracting 
parties;  and 

Whereas  the  assxired  life  of  the  GATT  tariff 
concessions  presently  extends  to  December 
81,  1966,  January  1,  1967,  is  the  first  day  of 
the  next  three-year  period  of  assured  life  for 
such  concessions,  and  the  six  months'  "open 
season"  for  the  giving  of  notice  of  Intention 
to    modify   or   withdraw   tariff   concessions 


under  article  JLX.VU1  commenced  on  July  1, 
1966;  and 

Whereas  article  XXV  111  has  frequently 
been  Invoked  by  other  nations  for  the  modi- 
fication or  withdrawal  of  particular  tariff 
concessions,  and  the  United  States,  in  view 
of  these  precedents  and  the  explicit  terms 
of  article  XXVlll  of  GATT,  has  a  clear  right 
to  Initiate  similar  action  during  tbe  current 
"open  season"  period  for  modification;  and 

Whereas  United  Statee  Imports  of  machin- 
ery for  the  papermaking  industries  have  in- 
creased 211  per  centum  from  1962  to  1965. 
while  United  States  exports  declined  by  20 
per  centum  and  the  United  States  balance  of 
trade  In  such  machinery  declined  by  42  per 
centum  during  the  same  period,  and  the 
United  States  share  of  the  world  export  trade 
in  such  machinery  declined  from  24  per 
centum  In  1962  to  17  per  centum  in  1964; 
and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  an  exceptionally 
high  level  and  rate  of  Increase  in  capital 
expenditures  per  production  worker  main- 
tained by  the  domestic  Industry  producing 
machinery  for  the  papermaking  industries, 
the  domestic  Industry's  highly  labor- 
intensive  manufacturing  processes  make  it 
Increasingly  vulnerable  to  low-cost  foreign 
competition;  and 

Whereas  the  level  of  Import  duties  and 
other  frontier  imposts  on  Imports  of  paper 
Industries  machinery  by  the  principal  fM-elgn 
supplying  nations  is  not  less  than  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  two  times  or  more  the 
level  of  United  States  Import  duties,  which 
are  the  lowest  of  any  supplier  of  such  nm- 
chlnery;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  market  is  now 
the  principal  outlet  for  the  sale  of  machinery 
produced  in  the  United  States  for  the  paper- 
making  Industries,  and  the  import  penetra- 
tion of  that  market  has  now  risen  to  a  level 
comparable  to  that  which  existed  In  the 
cotton  textile  trade  when  the  United  States 
took  the  Initiative  of  securing  reasonable 
import  regiilatlon  through  the  negotiation 
of  an  international  arrangement  on  cotton 
textiles;  and 

Whereas  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees 
of  the  United  States  Industry  producing 
papermaking  machines  and  to  maintain  the 
potential  of  that  Industry  for  economic 
growth  by  reserving  for  it  a  suitable  share 
in  and  the  growth  of  the  domestic  market 
for  paper  industries  machinery,  the  United 
States  Government  should  exercise  Its  clear 
right  under  article  XXVin  of  GATT  to  mod- 
ify existing  tariff  concessions  by  restoring 
them  to  a  level  comparable  to  that  now 
maintained  by  the  principal  foreign  suppliers 
of  such  machinery  through  their  combina- 
tion of  duties  and  frontier  taxes :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President  or 
his  authorized  representatives  should  In- 
voke the  rights  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  by  article  XXVin  of  OATT  to  modify 
the  tariff  concessions  granted  by  tbe  United 
States  so  as  to  restore  the  rate  of  duty 
specified  for  the  applicable  tariff  Items  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  the 
level  specified  below: 


Item 

Articles 

Rates  of  duty 

I 

3 

««8.00 

Machines  for  makinR  ceUuIodc  pulp,  paper,  or  paperboard;  machines  idr 
prooessinf  or  flnishing  polp,  paper,  or  peperl>oard,  or  making  tliem  up 
into  articles: 
Machines  for  making  oelluloelc  pulp,  paper,  or  paperboard 

ao%«d  vsJ. 

ao%sdTal. 

ao%sd  vaL 

ao%adTal. 
20%  sd  val. 

SSKadvsL 
S5%adTaL 

30%  ad  val. 

2^  ad  val. 

668.02 

ouier : .....^...:..:-.....„  ... 

ta.u 

Parts  of  the  foregoing  machines: 

Bed  plates,  roU  bars,  and  other  atock-treattng  parti  for  palp  or  paper 
nuchines . 

66S.0e 

Other 

Part*  of  machines  lor  making  oelluloslc  polp,  paper  er  paper- 

608.07 

Other ^ "1III""I 

S^ad  val. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


CONGRESSIONAt  RECORD -SENATE  September  U,  1966    I       September  U,  V,66  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE 


GLENIVAN  C.  SIMPSON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnla- 
tratlon,  reported  an  original  resolution 
^S.  Res.  303)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Qlenl- 
van  C.  Simpson,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


THOMASINE  C.  THOMPSON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  304)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Thom- 
aslne  C.  Thompson,  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Conunlttees.") 


Intmtlons  of  the  Indenture  agreed  to  in 
1926. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  city 
of  Lawton  to  negotiate  «m  agreement 
under  which  the  U.S.  Oovemment  would 
pay  for  such  water  that  Is  used  at  the 
Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and  the  Kiowa 
Indian  Hospital. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  wUl  be  fair  and 
Just  to  both  parties  concerned.  It  will 
permit  a  r?negotlatlon  of  the  contract 
based  upon  changed  conditions. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3831)  to  permit  negotia- 
tion of  a  modification  to  a  contract  for 
sale  of  certain  real  property  by  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  Lawton, 
Olda.,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Monronxy),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
mO  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes,  and  that  the  un- 
finished business  not  be  displaced. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION  OF  CONTRACT  FOR 
SALE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY TO  CTTY  OP  LAWTON,  OKLA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  myself  and  my  senior  colleague 
I  Mr.  MoNRONEY],  a  bill  to  permit  nego- 
tiation of  a  modification  of  a  contract  for 
sale  of  certain  real  property  by  the 
United  States  to  the  city  of  Lawton,  Okla. 
The  blU  I  Introduce  today  Is  Intended  to 
correct  a  situation  which  has  existed  for 
some  40  years  and  has  become  a  burden 
on  the  city  of  Lawton. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  Indenture 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  June  11,  1926,  270  acres  of  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  reserve  lands 
were  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Lawton  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  $2,800 
and  a  promise  to  furnish,  without  cost  to 
the  Government,  a  sufficient  supply  cf 
water  for  domestic  use  at  the  Fort  Sill 
Indian  School  and  the  Kiowa  Indian 
Hospital. 

Since  the  signing  of  this  Indenture,  the 
facilities  of  the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School 
and  the  Kiowa  Indian  Hospital  have  ex- 
panded considerably,  which  has  required 
the  city  of  Lawton  to  construct  an  8-lnch 
water  main  to  the  facilities  of  the  Fort 
Sill  Indian  School  and  the  Kiowa  Indian 
Hospital.  Also,  the  daily  requirements 
of  the  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  have  now 
reached  approximately  45,000  to  50,000 
gallons,  which  constitutes  a  sizable  ex- 
pense to  the  city  of  Lawton  and  which 
would  appear  to  be  somewhat  beyond  the 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  I  OF  HOUS- 
ING ACT  OF  1949,  RELATING  TO 
ACQUISITION  PRICE  OF  CERTAIN 
PROPERTY  ' 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  consideration  a  bill 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  the  special  rule 
for  determining  the  acquisition  price  of 
property  damaged  by  subsidence  of  coal 
mines  shall  extend  also  to  property  dam- 
aged by  subsidence  of  other  mines. 

I  would  point  specifically  to  a  situa- 
tion that  exists  in  Kansas  City.  Kans., 
where  In  a  certain  area  subsidence  was 
caused  due  to  limestone  mining  and  the 
city  of  Kansas  City,  Kans..  feels,  and  I 
believe  properly  so,  that  the  property 
owners  have  suffered  a  considerable  loss 
and  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  bene- 
fits which  would  apply  in  the  situation 
Involving  cofil  mines. 

It  appears  that  the  only  possibility  of 
obtaining  relief  would  be  to  amend  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate the  coal  mine  restriction  of  this 
provisi(»i,  thus  broadening  its  applica- 
tion to  include  all  types  of  mines.  In- 
cluding limestone.  I  submit  this  bill  for 
proper  committee  study. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3832)  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that 
the  special  rule  for  determining  the 
acquisition  price  of  property  damaged  by 
subsidence  of  coal  mines  shall  extend 
also  to  property  damaged  by  subsidence 
of  other  mines.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


THE  NATIONAL  LAKES  PRESERVA- 
TION ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill — 
the  National  Lakes  Preservation  Act  of 
1966 — to  save  our  valuable  lakes  and 
lake  areas  from  destruction.    This  bill 


Is  the  sixth  in  a  comprehensive  package 
of  water  pollution  control  bills  which 
includes  S.  1479  on  detergent  pollution, 
S.  1908  on  vessel  pollution,  S.  2940  on 
waste  management  research,  S.  3327  on 
municipal  pollution,  and  S.  3608  on  DDT 
pollution.  In  the  near  future  I  will  In- 
troduce three  additional  bills  in  this 
package,  one  providing  for  the  control 
of  sediment  pollution  in  small  streams,  a 
second  offering  Incentives  to  industry  for 
the  abatement  and  prevention  of  indus- 
trial pollution,  and  a  third  establishing 
comprehensive  control  of  pesticides  of  all 
kinds. 

Lakes — and  by  lakes  I  mean  surface 
waters  Impounded  naturally  or  dammed 
up  as  reservoirs — are  a  vital  part  of  the 
water  cycle  by  which  our  national  water 
supply  Is  maintained.  The  Great  Lakes 
chain,  of  which  about  60  percent  lies  in 
the  United  States,  covers  an  area  of  over 
95,000  square  miles,  holds  5,500  cubic 
miles  of  water,  and  includes  10,333  miles 
of  shoreline. 

In  addition  to  the  Great  Lakes,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  250  natural  lakes 
with  a  surface  area  of  10  square  miles  or 
more;  20  major  saline  lakes;  and  many 
large  reservoirs.  There  are  also  count- 
less smaller  lakes,  ponds,  and  reservoirs 
scattered  across  the  countryside. 

These  lakes  are  Important  to  the 
breeding  and  support  of  a  great  variety 
of  plant,  animal,  fish,  and  bird  life;  they 
are  used  for  l>oating,  swimming,  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  and  other  recreational 
purposes;  and  they  are  exploited  for 
commercial  fishing,  waste  disposal,  wa- 
ter supplies,  transportation,  and  electric 
power  generation. 

The  demands  made  on  our  lakes  by 
these  many  uses  are  very  large  now  and, 
with  continued  population  growth,  ur- 
banization, and  Industrialization,  will  in- 
crease dramatically  In  the  future.  If  our 
lakes  are  to  continue  to  meet  these  heavy 
present  and  future  demands,  they  must 
be  protected  from  spoliation  by  urban, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  activities, 
and  remain  accessible  to  the  public. 

Present  trends,  however,  are  In  the  op- 
posite direction.  Our  lakes  are  becom- 
ing less  accessible  to  the  public  as  shore 
property  Is  bought  up  for  private  uses, 
and  are  endangered  by  a  niunber  of  de- 
terioration problems.  I  have  been  In- 
formed by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall 
that  only  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
shoreline  of  the  Nation's  largest  250  nat- 
ural lakes  Is  held  by  governmental  units, 
while  the  remaining  95  percent  is  pri- 
vately owned. 

Public  ownership  of  the  U.S.  shoreline 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Is  somewhat  better, 
with  about  19  percent  of  the  total  shore- 
line owned  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  However,  public  owner- 
ship does  not  mean  that  the  shoreline  is 
available  for  recreational  purposes. 
Much  of  this  land  in  some  States  Is  oc- 
cupied by  major  cities  such  as  Duluth- 
Superior,  Detroit,  Cleveland.  Milwaukee, 
Chicago-Gary,  and  Buffalo.  Although 
these  cities  have  lakefront  recreational 
areas,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  front- 
age they  occupy  Is  not  available  for  rec- 
reational purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
showing  the  ownership  of  the  UjS.  shore- 


line of  the  Great  Lakcia  and  their  inter- 
oormectlng  rivers  be  inserted  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objkstlon,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  prlnjted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
problema  of  lake  dc  terioratlon— eu- 
tr(H)hlcatlon,  sedimentaWon,  mineraliza- 
tion, sallnizatlon — are  directly  correlated 
with  the  extent  of  private  ownership — 
the  greater  the  private  ownership  of  the 
frontage  of  a  lake,  the  more  likely  It  is 
that  the  lake  will  have  deterioration 
problems.  Of  course,  there  are  notable 
exceptions  to  this,  for  ini  many  cases  pri- 
vate owners  have  practiced  good  shore- 
line management  and  sjaved  lakes  from 
destruction. 

The  deterioration  of  »  lake  Is  due  to 
«>mplex  Interactions  between  man's  ac- 
tivities and  natural  lake  processes.  All 
lakes  undergo  transformations  over  geo- 
logic time  through  which  they  gradually 

nil  In  and  ultimately  become  dry  land 

to  effect,  they  "die."    [Man's  acUvlUes 


accelerate  and  add  new  dimensions  to 
these  processes,  however,  so  that  what 
should  take  centuries  or  mlllenlums  to 
occur  may  actually  take  place  In  a  mere 
handful  of  years. 

Agricultural,  urban,  and  commercial 
facilities  and  activities  affect  water  sup- 
ply and  quality  indirectly  by  disturbing 
shoreline  and  watershed  vegetation  and 
drainage,  and  directly  by  water  with- 
drawals and  waste  disposal.  In  turn, 
these  changes  disturb  or  destroy  the  con- 
ditions of  breeding  and  survival  of  fish, 
animals,  and  birds,  resulting  in  substan- 
tial changes  In  wildlife  populations.  Of 
course,  the  esthetic  quality  of  the  natural 
land-lake  environment  is  adversely 
altered  or  completely  destroyed  by  all  of 
these  changes.  The  end  result  of  this 
process  of  spoliation  is  that  the  lake 
becomes  a  stinking  cesspool,  filled  with 
pollutants,  trash  and  mud,  devoid  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  life,  and  practically  useless 
toman. 

One  of  the  important  lake  processes 
affected  by  the  large  quantity  of  wastes 
from  cities,  farms,  and  factories  is 
eutrophication.  Such  wastes  contain  a 
high  proportion  of  phosptiates  and  ni- 
trates from  detergents,  artificial  fertiliz- 
ers, manufacturing  raw  materials,  and 
sewage.  Domestic  and  industrial  deter- 
gents, containing  up  to  50  percent  by 
weight  of  phosphate  compounds,  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  substantial  part  of  this 
substance  found  in  these  wastes.  The 
phosphates  and  nitrates  serve  as  plant 
nutrients,  and  encourage  an  overproduc- 
tion of  algae.  Eventually,  if  biological 
enrichment  continues  too  long,  decaying 
algae  take  oxygen  out  of  the  water  and 
release  noxious  and  even  poisonous  sub- 
stances. These  extensive  algae  blooms 
also  disrupt  currents  and  waves,  encour- 
age the  buildup  of  sediment,  and  Impede 
evaporation  and  aeration. 

A  few  of  the  lakes  which  have  already 
suffered  some  degree  of  deterioration 
are  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake 
Michigan;  Lake  Mendota  and  Lake  Win- 
nebago in  Wisconsin;  Lake  Okeechobee 
In  Florida;  Lake-of -the- Woods  In  Min- 
nesota; Lake  Pepin  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin;  Lake  Champlaln  in  New  York 
and  Vermont;  Lake  Washington  in 
Washington;  Lake  Zoar  In  Connecticut; 
and  thousands  of  smaller  lakes  and 
ponds.  Practically  every  State  reports 
problems  with  algal  growths,  the  problem 
being  particularly  severe  In  the  north 
midwestem  States. 

Deterioration  of  our  lakes  has  become 
so  bad  that  it  Is  seriously  Interfering 
with  recreational  and  other  uses.  Secre- 
tary Udall  placed  particular  emphasis 
on  this  point  in  a  recent  letter  to  me: 

Many  of  the  lakes  In  our  beavUy  poptilated 
states,  and  In  those  states  where  recreaUon 
Is  a  principal  economic  acUvlty,  are  under- 
going rapid  environmental  changes,  which 
are  undesirable  and  which  are  contributing 
factors  in  developing  troublesome  water- 
quality  problems  commonly  referred  to  as 
eutrophication.  The  value  of  these  lakes  to 
our  economy  may  be  impaired  tinJess  sub- 
stantial progress  is  made  In  controlling  pollu- 
tion and  in  understanding  the  chemical  and 
physical  processes  Involved. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  undergone  ex- 
tensive deterioration  due  to  massive  dls- 
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charges  of  wastes  from  the  urban,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  activities  along 
their  shores.  Significant  chemical 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  waters 
of  all  the  lakes  except  Lake  Superior. 
Lake  Erie  has  deteriorated  substantially, 
while  Lake  Ontario  and  the  southern  and 
western  areas  of  Lake  Michigan  are  in 
grave  danger  of  a  similar  fate.  The  pol- 
lution investigation  reports  prepared  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration provide  incontestable  evidence  of 
the  grave  conditions  In  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Michigan.  These  reports  Include 
statements  such  as  the  following  regard- 
ing the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Erie: 

Lake  Erie  and  its  tributaries  are  polluted. 
The  main  body  of  the  Lake  has  deteriorated 
in  quality  at  a  rate  many  times  greater  than 
its  normal  aging  processeB,  due  to  Inputs  of 
pollution  resulting  from  the  activities  of 
man. 

About  6  million  pounds  of  waste  products 
are  discharged  every  day  from  VS.  industries 
and  municlpaUUea  to  the  Detroit  River. 
Twenty  mUlion  pounds  of  measured  waste 
constituents  are  discharged  every  day  from 
VS.  waters  of  the  Detroit  River  to  Michigan 
waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  In- 
diana and  the  southern  shore  in  Illinois,  the 
Lake  waters  are  discolored  by  suspended  and 
dissolved  waste  materials,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  rest  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  Calu- 
met and  Chicago  areas  exhibits  biological 
degradation  by  organic  enrichment.  Where- 
as in  the  clean  bottom  areas  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan there  are  many  kinds  of  organisms,  with 
none  predominating,  this  area  exhibits  only 
a  few  kinds. 

The  waters  of  the  Mllwatikee  area,  particu- 
larly the  lower  Milwaukee  River  within  Mil- 
waukee County,  MUwaukee  Harbor  and  the 
adjacent  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  are  seri- 
ously degraded  in  quality. 

The  waters  of  the  Green  Bay  area,  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin,  particularly  the  Lower 
Pox  River  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Bay 
itself,  are  seriously  degraded  In  quality. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  exti-acts  from  the  summaries 
of  findings  in  these  Great  Lakes  pollu- 
tion reports  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExTHACTs  Prom  the  Report  "A  Comprehen- 
sive Water  Pollution  Control  Program — 
Lake  Michigan  Basin — Orexn  Bat  Area" 
(Prepared  by  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  Administration  In  June,  1966) 
sitmmart 
General 
The  waters  of  the  Green  Bay  Area,  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin,  particular  the  Lower  Pox 
River  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Bay  It- 
self, are  seriously  degraded  in  quality.    Other 
Bignlflcant  areas  of   water  quality   impair- 
ment include  the  mouths  of  the  Escanaba. 
Menominee,  Peahtlgo  and  Oconto  Rivers  and 
certain    upstream    reaches    of    these    Green 
Bay  tributaries.    Biological,  chemical,  micro- 
biological and  physical  parameters  analyzed 
by    the    Great    Lakes-nUnols    River    Basins 
Project  indicate  this  fact. 

Pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  Green  Bay 
Area  Is  further  evidenced  by  the  destruction 
or  impairment  of  legitimate  water  uses. 
The  City  of  Green  Bay  obtains  water  from 
Lake  Michigan  for  municipal  use  rather  than 
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using  the  adjacent  waters  of  Green  Bay. 
Public  bathing  beaches  In  this  area  were 
closed  more  than  25  years  ago.  The  fishery 
In  extreme  southern  Oreen  Bay  la  vlrttiaUy 
non-existent.  Esthetic  enjoyment  Is  Im- 
paired by  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the 
waters  of  the  Lower  Pox  River.  In  other 
locations  of  the  Oreen  Bay  Area  high  coU- 
form  counts  and  low  dissolved  oxygen  levels 
Impair  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  sup- 
p<Hrt.  The  growth  of  undesirable  amounts 
and  kinds  of  algae  in  certain  areas  further 
impairs  use  of  the  waters  for  municipal  sup- 
ply and  recreational  activities. 

Sources  of  pollution 

The  most  significant  sources  of  pollution 
In  the  Green  Bay  Area  are  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills  discharging  their  wastes  to  tributaries 
or  to  the  Bay  Itself.  These  wastes  have  an 
estimated  population  equivalent  (PE)  of 
2.600.000.  To  put  this  another  way.  the  in- 
dustrial wastes  discharged  to  the  waters  of 
the  Oreen  Bay  Area  are  equivalent  In  terms 
of  oxygen  consuming  p>ower  to  the  raw  wastes 
of  over  2.600,000  persons. 

Municipal  waste  treatment  plants  of  the 
Green  Bay  Area  serve  a  present  population 
(1»60)  of  454,000.  These  plants  receive  an 
estimated  additional  Industrial  waete  load 
of  300,000  PE,  the  combined  effluents  from 
these  municipal  waste  treatment  facilities 
discharge  a  total  of  61,000  pounds  of  5  day 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  (BOD,)  daily  to 
the  waters  of  the  area.  Municipal  waste 
treatment  plant  effluents  are  the  second  larg- 
est source  of  pollution  In  the  Green  Bay 
Area. 

In  addition  to  the  oxygen  oonsimilng 
wastes  other  significant  waste  constituents 
Include  phosphates,  phenols,  ammonia  nitro- 
gen and  fecal  bacteria. 

Future  conditiona 
Growth  projections  made  by  the  Great 
Lakes-Illinois  River  Basins  Project  econo- 
mists indicate  that  the  1960  Green  Bay  Study 
Area  population  of  710,000  may  Increase  more 
than  two-fold  by  2020.  Industrial  activity, 
due  primarily  to  productivity  and  increased 
demands,  is  expected  to  double  by  approxi- 
mately 1080  and  continue  to  expand  In  the 
decades  that  follow.  Water  demands  and 
waste  flows  will  Increase  at  a  more  moderate 
pace  due  to  water  reuse  and  other  efficiencies. 
These  and  other  related  factors  indicate  that 
the  imtreated  waste  load  received  by  all 
municipal  sewerage  systems  in  the  study  area 
will  increase  to  about  2,220,000  PE  by  2020. 
By  comparison,  the  present  estimated  un- 
treated waste  load  received  by  all  municipal 
plants  of  the  Oreen  Bay  Area  is  approxi- 
mately 760,000  PE. 

Need  for  comprehensive  program 
The  present  severe  Impairment  of  water 
uses  In  the  area  and  the  increasing  waste 
loads  which  will  be  Imposed  on  the  waste 
treatment  facilities  point  out  the  need  for 
the  adoption  and  implementation  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol in  the  Green  Bay  Area.  The  program 
of  necessity  must  emphasize  construction  of 
new  and  enlarged  sewerage  facilities,  proper 
operation  of  new  and  existing  facilities,  and 
Intensive  and  continuous  monitoring  of  op- 
eration, waste  treatment  efficiency  and  water 
quality. 


Extracts  Fkom  thx  Report  "A  Compbehkc- 
sivx  WAxn  Pollution  Contboi-  P«oqkaic — 
Lakx  Michigan  Basin — MiLWAlfKCK  Abka" 
(Prepared  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration   In  Juna  1900) 
sxnufAXT 
Oeneral 
The  waters  of  the  Ifilwaukee  area,  particu- 
larly the  lower  Ifllwaukee  River  within  Mil- 
waukee County,  Milwaukee  Harbor  and  the 
adjacent  waters  of  tiske  Michigan  are  seri- 


ously degraded  In  qtiallty.  Swimming,  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  esthetic  enjoyment  are 
among  some  of  the  water  uses  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  degradation  of  water  quality. 
Biological,  chemical,  microbiological  and 
physical  parameters  analyzed  by  the  Great 
Lakes-Illinois  River  Basins  Project  indicate 
this  fact.  P^irther  evidence  of  pollution  cited 
In  this  report  Included  the  frequent  closing 
of  city  beaches  due  to  bacterial  contamina- 
tion, the  presence  of  objectionable  algal 
blooms  and  the  general  appearance  at  the 
waters  of  the  area. 

Sources  of  pollution 

Municipal  waste  treatment  plants  of  the 
Milwaukee  area  serve  a  present  popiilatlon 
of  1,080,(XX).  These  plants  receive  an  addi- 
tional industrial  waste  load  population 
equivalent  (in  terms  <d  oxygen  consiunlng 
capacity)  of  1,570,000.  "Hie  combined  ef- 
fluents from  these  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  discharge  a  total  of  60,000 
pounds  per  day  of  BOD,  to  the  waters  of  the 
area.  Municipal  waste  effluents  represent  the 
largest  source  of  pollution  in  the  Milwaukee 
area. 

Other  significant  waste  sources  include 
those  industries  which  discharge  wastes  di- 
rectly to  the  waters  of  the  area  (25,000 
pounds  of  BOD,  per  day),  intermittent  dis- 
charges from  combined  sewer  overflows, 
wastes  discharged  from  commercial  and  pri- 
vate vessels  and  urban  and  rural  runoff. 

In  addition  to  the  organic  load  Imposed  by 
these  waste  sources  other  contaminants  of 
significance  In  the  area  Include  phosphates, 
phenols,  ammonia  nitrogen  and  bacterial 
contamination. 

Future  conditiona 
Growth  projections  made  by  GLIRB  Proj- 
ect economists  indicate  that  the  Milwaukee 
study  area  1960  population  of  1,104,000  will 
Increase  more  than  two-fold  by  2020.  Indus- 
trial activity  is  projected  to  Increase  more 
than  six-fold  over  the  same  time  period. 
Taking  into  account  these  and  other  related 
factors  it  is  considered  that  the  untreated 
waste  load  handled  by  all  Municipal  sewer- 
age systems  in  the  study  area  will  increase 
to  approximately  8  million  PE  by  2020.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  present  estimated  un- 
treated load  of  2.700.000  PK. 

Need  for  comprehensive  program 
Tb»  present  Impairment  of  certain  water 
uses  In  the  area  plus  the  increasing  waste 
loads  which  will  be  imposed  on  the  waste 
treatment  facilities  point  out  the  need  for 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  program 
for  water  pollution  control  in  the  Milwaukee 
area.  The  program  of  necessity  must  empha- 
size construction  of  new  sewerage  facilities, 
proper  operation  of  new  and  existing  facili- 
ties, and  Intensive  and  continuous  monitor- 
ing of  operation,  waste  treatment  efflctency 
and  water  quality. 


ExT*ACTS  From  "Report  on  Polltttton  or 
Lakx  Erik  and  Its  TMBtrrAXixs" 

(Prepared  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
July  1085) 

1 — SUMMART    OF    CONCLUSIONS    AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

Lake  Erie  and  its  tributaries  are  polluted. 
The  main  body  of  the  Lake  has  deteriorated 
In  quality  at  a  rate  many  times  greater  than 
its  normal  aging  processes,  due  to  Inputs  of 
pollution  resulting  from  the  activities  of  man. 

Identified  pollutants  contributing  to  dam- 
ages to  water  uses  In  Lake  Erie  are  sewage 
and  Industrial  wastes,  oils,  silts,  sediment, 
floating  solids  and  nutrients  (phosphates  and 
nitrates).  Enrichment  of  Lake  EU-le,  caused 
by  man-made  contributions  of  nutrient 
materials,  is  proceeding  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Pollution  in  Lake  Brie  and  Its  tributaries 
causes  significant  damage  to  recreation,  com- 


mercial   fishing,    sport    flshlng.    navigation, 
water  supply,  and  esthetic  values. 

Eutrophicatlon  or  over-fertilization  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Maumee  River  is  of  major 
concern.  Problems  are  occurring  along  the 
lake  shoreline  and  at  some  water  Intakes 
from  algal  growths  stimulated  by  nutrients. 
Algal  growths  can  be  controlled,  and  entroph- 
Icatlon  of  Lake  Erie  can  be  retarded  and 
perhaps  even  reversed  by  reducing  one  or 
more  nutrients  below  the  level  required  for 
extensive  growth. 

Soluble  phosphate  is  the  one  nutrient 
most  amenable  to  reduction  or  exclusion 
from  Lake  Erie  and  its  tributaries.  Present 
technology  is  capable  of  removing  a  high 
percentage  of  soluble  phosphates  from  sew- 
age at  a  reasonable  cost. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  soluble 
phosphates  reaching  Lake  Erie  are  from 
municipal  waste  discharges;  this  Includes 
some  industrial  wastes  routed  through 
municipal  facilities.  Proper  design  and 
operation  of  secondary  sewage  treatment 
planta  will  result  In  significantly  greater  re- 
moval of  phosphorus  compounds  than  that 
produced  by  primary  treatment  alone.  This 
will  result  in  substantial  reduction  of  aquatic 
growths  and  will  be  reflected  chiefly  In  a 
better  fishery,  a  better  water  supply  and 
better  water  for  recreational  uses. 

Discharges  of  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastes  originating  In  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  are  en- 
dangering the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
In  States  other  than  those  in  which  such  dis- 
charges originate.  This  pollution  is  subject 
to  abatement  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

Pollution  of  the  Detroit  River  and  Mich- 
igan waters  of  Lake  Eile  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  previous  enforcement  conference. 
Specific  recommendations  were  developed  by 
the  Detroit  River-Lake  Erie  Project  for  all 
known  sources  of  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastes  In  the  conference  area.  At  the  con- 
ference session  held  June  15-18.  1965,  the 
Michigan  Water  Resources  Commission 
agreed  to  Implement  the  recommendatloni 
of  the  VS.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  as  contained  in  the  "Report  on 
Pollution  of  the  Detroit  River,  Michigan 
Waters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  their  Tributaries." 
The  Maumee,  Sandusky,  Black,  Rocky,  and 
Cuyahoga  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  all 
of  which  are  tributary  to  Lake  Erie  in  Ohio. 
are  grossly  polluted.  This  pollution  is  caused 
by  refuse,  sewage,  and  sludge  resulting  In 
low  dissolved  oxygen,  algal  growths,  bacterial 
contamination,  and  odors  associated  with 
polluted  waters.  This  pollution  Interferes 
with  water  uses  for  municipal  and  industrial 
supply,  recreation,  flshlng,  and  esthetic  en- 
joyment. Specifically,  phenols  and  nitrog- 
enous compounds  cause  taste  and  odor 
problems  in  municipal  water  supplies.  Other 
pollutants  found  in  significant  areas  of  these 
tributary  rivers  are  oil,  silt,  and  sediment. 

Lake  Brie  and  its  tributary  streams  in  the 
Pennsylvania  basin  are  polluted  by  dis- 
charges of  municipal  and  industrial  wastes, 
combined  sewer  overflows,  accidental  spills 
from  vessels  and  industries  and  wastes  from 
Lake  vessels,  and  land  drainage.  This  pollu- 
tion has  caused  taste  and  odor  problems  In 
domestic  water  supplies,  bacterial  contam- 
ination of  bathing  beaches,  fish  kills  and 
algal  growths.  In  addition,  wastes  which 
cause  the  receiving  waters  to  foam,  turn 
blacldsh-brown,  and  have  a  foul  odor  have 
Interfered  with  recreation  and  esthetic  en- 
joyment. 

Lake  Erie  and  Its  tributary  streams  in  the 
western  New  York  basin  and  the  E^rle-Nlagara 
basin  in  New  York  are  polluted  by  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes.  Discharges  of  these 
wastes  cause  Interferences  with  municipal 
and  Industrial  supplies,  recreation,  fish  and 
aquatic  life.  In  addition,  these  wastes  cauM 
discoloration  of  the  receiving  waters,  foul 
odors  and  algal  growths. 


RecommeruU  ifons 
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a  valuable  water 


Lake  Erie  Is  more  thaii 
resource;   it  is  a  prlcelwi  natural  heritage. 
The  present  generation  hit  an  obUgatlon  to 
use  It  wisely  and  to  preseiye  it  for  posterity. 

Each  city  and  town,  each  industrial  firm 

each  and  every  citizen  of  the  basin — ^must 
Ijear  a  share  of  that  responsibility. 

Recommendations  for  al^atlng  water  pollu- 
tion toterferlng  with  watei-  uses  in  Lake  Erie 
and  its  tributaries  will  :  be  made  In  two 
groups:  general  recommendations,  covering 
the  broad  objecUves  of  pollution  abatement 
in  the  conference  area,  fallowed  by  specific 
recommendations  in  Part^  2  and  3  of  this 
report,  for  the  solution  c(f  particular  prob- 
lems. The  specific  recctaimendatlons  are 
offered  in  addition  to,  anU  not  In  place  of 
the  general  recommendatl    ' 

Extracts   From    "Report  Wn   Pollution   op 

THE  Detroit  River,  MiitiiOAN   Waters  op 

Lakx  Erie,  and  Their  BfRiBUTARiEs 
(Prepared  by  the  Public  laealth  Service  In 
April  lOOSt 
conclusions 

Every  day  more  than   lj6   billion   gallons 

of  waste  water  flow  into  thle  Detroit  River 

1.1  bUlion  gallons  from  kfadustry  and  640 
mlUlon  gallons  from  lilinlclpal  sewage 
Huge  quantities  of  waste  ijijoducts  contained 
in  this  discharge  change  jtaie  Detroit  River 
from  a  basically  clean  body  of  water  at  its 
head  to  a  polluted  one  in]  Its  lower  reaches. 
These  waters  are  polluted  bacteriologlcally 
chemically,  physically,  an^  biologically,  and 
contain  excessive  coliformj  densities  as  well 
as  excessive  quantities  of  jphenols,  iron,  oil 
ammonia,  suspended  solid*,  settleable  solids! 
chlorides,  nitrogen  compwund,  and  phos- 
phates. Pollution  of  the  iOetroit  River  will 
become  progressively  wor^a  unless  effective 
action  is  taken  Immedlateli, 

The  City  of  Detroit's  nkln  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  serving  more  Wan  90  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  Project  area,  contributes  95 
percent  of  the  municipal  wfeste  to  the  Detroit 
River  and  is  also  the  major  source  of  sus- 
pended solids,  phenols,  oil  inorganic  nitro- 
gen, phosphates,  and  bloch«nlcal  oxygen  de- 
mand In  the  river.  Overflow  from  combined 
sewers  In  Detroit  and  Its  {suburbs,  carrying 
both  stormwater  and  raw  siwage,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  degredatlon  |of  the  river. 

In  the  upper  Detroit  Rlvefr,  the  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Co.  and  the  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  are 
the  major  sources  of  industrial  wastes.  The 
Pord  Motor  Co.  Is  the  prliiclpal  contributor 
of  Inorganic  wastes  to  the  iRouge  River,  and 
the  Scott  Paper  Co.  Is  the  principal  contribu- 
tor of  organic  wastes.  Doirmiver  industries 
contributing  significant  qiiantitles  of  wastes 
are  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp..  the  Mc- 
Louth  Steel  Corporation,  I^annsalt  Chemical 
Corporation,  and  Wyandotte  Chemical  Cor- 
poraUon.  On  the  Raisin  River  the  leading 
polluters  are  the  two  Consolidated  Paper 
Company  mills,  Monroe  Pa; 
pany.  and  the  Union 
Company. 

Other  significant  sourcei 

the  study  area  are  overflovi „ 

aewers,  municipal  and  industrial  wastespUls' 
and  wastes  from  shorefront'  homes. 

Pollution  of  the  Detroit  iHlver  causes  In- 
terference with  municipal  ■imter  supply  rec- 
reation, fish  and  wUdllfe  propagation,'  and 
navigation.  Two  municipal  water  Intakes, 
particularly  that  of  Wysiadotte,  are  en- 
ilangered  by  the  high  bacterial  counts  of  the 
fiver,  and  the  rUlng  chlortlde  levels  Indi- 
cate potential  future  problems  for  Indus- 
trial water  usage.  In  addition,  high  concen- 
^Uons  of  phenols  and  teimonla  at  the 
Wyandotte  water  intake  hay*  interfered  with 
municipal  water  treatment!  by  causing  taste 
and  odor  problems  and  reducing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  chlorlnatlon.   Excessive  quantities 


•  Products  Com- 
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of  pollution  In 
from  combined 


of  chlorine  are  needed  to  reduce  bacteria  to 
a  safe  level. 

All  forms  of  water  contact  sports  in  the 
lower  Detroit  River  are  hazardous.  Declin- 
ing levels  of  dissolved  oxygen  In  the  lower 
Detroit  River  as  It  enters  Lake  Erie  are  ap- 
proaching the  danger  point.  Indicating 
trouble  in  the  future  unless  appropriate 
remedial  action  is  taken.  Together  with 
bottom  sludge  deposits,  oils,  and  toxic  mate- 
rials, they  threaten  fish,  migratory  birds,  and 
other  wildlife.  In  order  to  maintain  naviga- 
tion, extensive  annual  dredging  is  required  at 
the  junction  of  the  Detroit  and  Rouge  Rivers 
and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Detroit  and  Raisin 
Rivers  to  remove  deposits  of  suspended  solids 
in  large  part  originating  in  municipal  and 
Industrial  waste  discharges. 

About  6  million  pounds  of  waste  products 
are  discharged  every  day  from  U.S.  Industries 
and  municipalities  to  the  Detroit  River.  20 
million  pounds  of  measured  waste  constit- 
uents are  discharged  every  day  from  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Detroit  River  to  Michigan 
waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Raisin  River,  gross- 
ly polluted  at  Its  mouth,  also  pollutes  the 
Michigan  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Michigan  waters  of  Lake  Erie  have  two 
major  zones  of  pollution — one  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  and  one 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Raisin  River. 

Bacteriological  densities  in  the  Lake  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River  to  a  point 
2  or  3  miles  south  make  the  water  unflt  for 
recreational  use;  following  heavy  rainfall  In 
the  Detroit  area,  this  zone  is  extended 
southward  to  Stony  Point.  The  periodic 
contamination  of  Sterling  State  Park 
beaches,  which  are  posted  as  unsafe  for 
swimming,  is  caused  by  wastes  from  the 
Raisin  River  and  septic  tank  drainage. 

Concentrations  of  chlorides,  metals  toxic 
to  fish  life  in  minute  concentrations,  and 
suspended  solids  in  the  Lake  portend  future 
problems  in  various  water  uses.  Com|>osl- 
tlon  of  bottom  organisms  In  the  Detroit 
River  changes  from  a  pollution-sensitive 
population  typically  found  in  clean  waters 
to  a  predominantly  pollution-tolerant  popu- 
lation m  the  lower  River. 

Pollution-stimulated  algae  grovrths  have 
forced  Monroe  to  move  Its  water  Intake  point 
to  avoid  unpleasant  tastes  and  odors  In  the 
water,  and  algae  blooms  near  the  new  In- 
take again  threaten  to  degrade  Monroe's 
drinking  water.  Discharges  of  nutrients  and 
organic  wastes  Into  the  Michigan  part  of  Lake 
Erie  have  speeded  the  enrichment  of  that 
portion  of  the  Lake. 

Water  at  Sterling  State  Park  is  erratically 
polluted,  and  this  area  occasionally  had  coil- 
form  counts  exceeding  100.000  organisms  per 
100  ml.  A  standard  frequently  accepted  as 
safe  for  recreation  is  1,000  per  100  ml,  and 
the  recommendations  in  this  report  are  based 
on  that  standard.  The  Raisin  River  was  dis- 
covered to  be  the  primary  cause  of  this 
pollution;  when  Lake  currents  are  northerly 
(40  to  45%  of  the  time),  polluted  Raisin 
River  water  Is  carried  directly  to  the  beaches. 
When  currents  are  southerly,  polluted  drain- 
age from  septic  tanks  reaches  the  Park.  To 
Improve  water  quality  at  Sterling  State  Park, 
these  sources  of  pollution  must  be  controlled. 
Adverse  effects  of  stormwater  overflow  on 
water  quality  were  seen  In  all  the  waters 
studied  by  the  Project.  During  and  after 
heavy  rainfall,  sewage  plants  must  bypass 
untreated  wastes  directly  to  the  rivers,  and 
this  can  occur  on  33  to  45  days  a  year.  The 
overfiows  averaged  8.2  hours  and  have  lasted 
as  long  as  24  hours,  and  the  detrimental  ef- 
fects from  a  single  storm  have  lasted  as 
long  as  5  days.  Bacteria  In  storm  overflows 
often  approached  the  densities  found  In  raw 
sewage,  with  counts  as  high  as  100  million 
per  100  ml.  Storm-caused  overfiows  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  5  bil- 
lion gallons  of  raw  sewage  to  the  Detroit 
Klver  yearly. 


While  there  Is  some  evidence  that  water 
quality  Is  Improving,  l>ecause  of  Increased 
water  uses  damages  are  increasing,  and  un- 
less remedial  action  is  taken  Immediately  the 
usefulness  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Detroit  area  may  be  destroyed  completely  by 
pollution. 

All  municipal  sewage  treatment  plants  in 
the  area  currently  practice  primary  treat- 
ment followed  by  chlorlnatlon.  In  order 
to  protect  water  uses,  municipal  treatment 
facilities  are  to  be  provided  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  effluent  not  to  exceed: 

1.  Suspended  solids  concentration  of  35 
mg/1. 

2.  Settleable  solids  concentration  of  5 
mg/1. 

3.  Ammonia  concentration  of  2  mg/1. 

4.  Phenol  concentration  of  20  mg/1. 

5.  Oil  concentration  of  15  mg/1. 

6.  Biochemical  oxygen  demand  of  20  mg/1. 

7.  Bacterial  densities,  monthly  geometric 
mean,  of  5000/100  ml. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  municipali- 
ties provide  a  minimum  of  secondary  treat- 
ment plus  adequate  chlorlnatlon  to  main- 
tain these  standards. 

Recommendations  for  abating  pollution 
Interfering  with  water  use  In  the  Detroit 
River  and  Michigan  Lake  Erie  are  made  In 
two  categories:  general  recommendations  re- 
lating to  the  Project  area,  and  specific  im- 
provements required  at  each  waste  source 
contributing  to  the  polluted  condition  of 
the  waters.  In  addition  to  these  recom- 
mendations designed  to  abate  existing  pol- 
lution, the  report  points  out  many  areas 
where  additional  Improvement  In  water 
quality  will  aid  in  the  prevention  of  future 
problems. 

Extracts  From  "Report  on  Pollution  op  the 
Waters  of  the  Grand  Calumet  River,  Ltt- 
tlx  Calumet  River,  Calumet  River,  Lake 
Michigan,  Wolf  Lake  and  Their  Tribu- 
taries" 

(Prepared  by  the  Public  Health  Service  In 
February.  1965)  — 

I SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

On  the  basis  of  reports,  siirveys.  or  studies, 
In  accordance  with  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466 
et  seq.).  Secretary  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  December  15,  1964  called  a  con- 
ference In  the  matter  of  pollution  of  the 
interstate  waters  of  the  Grand  Calumet  River, 
Little  Calumet  River,  Calumet  River,  Lake 
Michigan,  Wolf  Lake  and  their  tributaries 
(Indiana-Illinois). 

The  Calumet  Area  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  In  Illinois  and  Indiana  Includes  the 
Calumet  River  system  and  the  affected  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Although  poorly  drained, 
it  lies  astride  a  continental  divide,  with 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  area  draining  to  the 
Illinois  River  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  about  60  per  cent  of  the  area 
draining  to  Lake  Michigan  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  Most  of  the  streams  and  ditches 
are  sluggish  or  stagnant,  and  some  of  the 
streams,  particularly  the  Calumet  River  in 
Chicago,  experience  alternating  directions  of 
Sow. 

The  western  parts  of  the  Uttle  Calumet 
and  Grand  Calumet  Rivers  flow  from  Indi- 
ana into  Illinois.  Wolf  Lake  is  an  interstate 
lake  lying  on  the  Illinois-Indiana  state  Une. 
The  state  line  extends  northward  from  the 
shoreline  Into  Lake  Michigan,  passing  within 
one-third  mile  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calu- 
met River  In  Chicago,  and  turns  east  at  a 
point  about  1V4  miles  north  of  the  Calumet 
Harbor  breakwater. 

The  currents  In  Lake  Michigan  are  also 
subject  to  reversal  of  flow.  Under  most 
conditions  the  direction  of  flow  is  from 
Indiana  waters  to  Illinois  waters,  but  flow 
from  Illinois  to  Indiana  waters  is  also  com- 
mon. 
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Tba  arsaa  U  hlgbly  IndUBtrloUsed.  and  the 
Induatrles  are  expanding  production  rbpldly. 
There  are  ten  major  steel  mlUs,  five  petrole- 
um reflnerlea,  and  several  chemical,  paper, 
and  food  proceeslng  industries  In  the  area. 

Lake  Michigan  Is  used  a«  a  source  of  mu- 
nicipal water  supply.  The  City  of  Chicago 
ptwtps  about  1040  million  gallon*  dally 
(mgd)  and  serves  a  population  of  about 
4,400,000.  The  cities  of  Gary.  Hammond. 
East  Chicago,  and  Whiting  In  Indiana  pump 
about  62  mgd  and  serve  a  population  of  about 
375,000.  Lake  Michigan  U  also  used  am  the 
major  source  of  Indxistrial  process  and  cool- 
ing water  in  the  area,  and  aa  a  source  of 
condenser  water  for  power  plants.  Lake 
Michigan  and  Its  harbors  In  the  area  handle 
about  60  mlUlona  tons  of  cargo  annually,  of 
which  three-fourths  Is  Iron  ore  and  related 
materials  for  the  steel  Industry. 

Lake  Michigan  and  Wolf  I>ake  are  heavily 
used  for  recreational  activities  such  as  swim- 
ming, boating,  water  skiing,  and  fishing. 
They  also  receive  direct  discharges  of  in- 
dustrial wastes. 

The  Grand  Calumet  Blver  is  tiaed  to  a 
minor  extent  aa  an  Industrial  water  source. 
Its  main  use  Is  as  a  receiver  of  municipal 
and  Industrial  wastes.  The  Indiana  Harbor 
Canal  is  used  extensively  for  navigation  and 
as  a  receiver  of  Industrial  wastes.  Tho  waters 
of  the  Grand  Calumet  River  and  the  :[ndlana 
Harbor  Canal  are  unfit  for  any  recrtatlonal 
•cUTlty. 

The  Calumet  River  and  the  navigable  por- 
tion of  the  Little  Calumet  River  are  used  for 
navigation,  industrial  water  supplies,  receipt 
of  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes,  and  rec- 
reational boating.  A  large  number  of  parks, 
golf  courses,  and  foreet  preserves  are  located 
along  the  banks  of  the  Little  Calumet  River. 
The  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve  District 
has  not  developed  picnic  areas  along  the 
Little  Calumet  River  because  of  ita  polluted 
condition. 

Municipal  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes, 
treated  to  varying  degrees,  are  the  principal 
poUutlonal  materials  discharged  continu- 
ously Into  the  waters  of  the  Calxmiet  Area. 
Other  wastes  dlactuuged  Intermittently  may 
liave  serloua  local  effects  or  may  cause  tem- 
porary excessive  pollution.  Among  theee 
wastes  are  accidental  splUa  from  storage 
tanks  and  barges,  combined  sewer  overflows, 
wastes  from  lake  vessels,  barge  tows,  and 
pleasure  craft,  and  materials  from  dredging 
operations. 

The  total  oxygen  demand  of  municipal  and 
industrial  waste  as  discharged  in  the  Calu- 
met Area  Is  about  1,150,000  population 
eqvilvalent  (PE)  of  which  80  per  cent  la  dis- 
charged in  the  Lake  Michigan  Basin  and  30 
per  cent  Is  discharged  in  the  Illinois  River 
Basin.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  waste  dis- 
charged In  the  Illinois  River  Basin  Is  from 
municipal  sources  and  80  per  cent  Is  from 
industrial  sources.  In  contrast,  only  0  per 
cent  of  the  waste  discharged  In  the  Lake 
Michigan  Basin  is  from  municipal  sources, 
and  05  per  cent  Is  from  lnd\istrial  sources. 
The  principal  deficiencies  in  mimiclpal 
waste  disposal  In  the  Calumet  Area  are  the 
general  lack  of  effluent  disinfection,  the  prev- 
alence of  combined  sewer  systems  that 
cause  the  discharge  of  untreated  sewage  dur- 
ing and  after  heavy  rains,  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  small  sewage  treatment  plants 
throughout  the  basin  that  discharge  to 
ditches  and  small  streams.  These  plants  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  amount  of  dilution 
water  so  small,  that  nearly  all  streams  are 
to  some  extent  polluted. 

Three  steel  plants  that  discharge  wastes 
to  the  Grand  Calumet  River  and  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Canal  are  the  most  significant 
sources  of  wastes  in  the  Lake  Michigan  Ba- 
sin. OU  refineries  and  chemical  plants  are 
leaser,  but  atlU  major,  sources  of  wastas.  The 
steel  plants  discharge  coking  wastes,  blast 
furnace  wastas,  and  rolling  mill  wastes,   lite 


chief  Identifiable  constituents  In  these  dis- 
charges are  oxygen-demanding  wastes.  oUy 
wastes,  waste  pickle  liquor,  phenolic  mate- 
rials, ammonia,  cyanide,  and  suspended 
solids.  The  refineries  discharge  oxygen-de- 
manding wastes,  oily  wastes,  phenolic  ma- 
terials, and  ammonia. 

The  steel  plants  In  the  Illinois  Rtver  Basin 
have  their  coking  wastes  sewered  and  treated 
at  the  Calimiet  Plant  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Great  Chicago.  The 
principal  wastes  discharged  to  the  rivers 
from  these  plants  are  oily  wastes,  waste 
pickle  liquor,  and  suspended  solids.  One 
steel  plant  discharges  untreated  sewage  to 
the  Little  Caliunet  River  In  Illlnola. 

Biological  studies  (1061-63)  Indicate  that 
all  of  the  streams  In  the  Calumet  Area  are 
polluted,  differing  only  In  degree  and  by 
nature  of  the  pollutant.  The  Grand  Calumet 
River  Is  the  worst  of  all  as  evidenced  by  the 
near-absence  of  bottom  organisms.  The  Lit- 
tle Calvmiet  and  Calumet  Rivers  and  the 
Indiana  Harbor  Canal  are  also  severely 
degraded. 

Steams  In  the  Caltmiet  Area  are  generally 
characterized  by  unsightly  appearance,  in 
the  form  of  fioatlng  debris,  oil.  discoloration, 
and  turbidity.  Channel  banks,  structures, 
and  boats  acquire  a  black  coating  from  oil 
or  tarry  subetances.  Malodorous  conditions 
are  prevalent  and  frequent.  Along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  In  Indiana  and  the 
southern  shore  In  Illinois,  the  Lake  waters 
are  discolored  by  suspended  and  dissolved 
waste  materials.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
pleasing  appearance  ol  the  rest  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  streams  of  the  Calumet  Area  are  groes- 
ly  polluted  by  fecal  contamination.  Aver- 
age coIUoam  densities  on  the  Grand  Calumet 
and  Little  Calimiet  Rivers  where  they  croes 
the  State  line  were  In  the  order  of  1  million 
per  100  ml,  and  average  fecal  streptococcus 
densities  were  70,000  to  80.000  per  100  ml. 
Bums  Ditch  showed  130,000  oollform  per 
100  ml  near  Lake  Michigan,  and  1.7  millian 
four  miles  Inland.  In  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Canal  coliform  counts  averaged  380,000  per 
100  ml,  and  Individual  tests  ranged  up  to 
a.5  million.  The  Cal\m»et  River  exhibited 
average  coliform  densities  of  a,0OO  per  100 
ml  near  its  Junction  with  Lake  Michigan,  In- 
creasing to  25.000  per  100  ml  about  three 
miles  farther  Inland.  Periodic  reversals  of 
flow  In  the  Calumet  River  can  contribute 
bacterial  pollution  m  Lake  Michigan.  Bac- 
terial pollution  of  the  magnitudes  indicated 
in  Calumet  Area  Streams  constitutes  a 
threat  to  public  health. 

Critically-low  dissolved  oxygen  concentra- 
tlona  exist  generally  throughout  the  streams 
of  Idle  Calimiet  Area.  Nearly  every  sam- 
pling station  showed  zero  dissolved  oxygen  at 
some  time  during  field  investigations. 

The  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan  In  the  Calu- 
met and  Chicago  areas  exhibits  biological 
degradation  caused  by  organic  enrichment. 
Whereas  In  the  clean  bottom  areas  of  Lake 
wichigmn  there  are  many  kinds  at  organisms, 
with  none  predominating,  this  area  exhibits 
only  a  few  kinds.  Sludge wmms  and  aquatic 
scuds  are  the  most  nimierous,  but  blood- 
worms and  fingernail  clams  are  sometimes 
abundant.  Of  theee,  only  the  scud  Is  sensi- 
tive to  pollution.  The  number  of  pollution- 
tolerant  organisms  average  250  to  400  per 
square  foot  In  the  Calumet  Area,  and  in- 
crease to  1000  per  square  foot  off  Chicago. 
The  leaser  numbers  in  the  Calumet  Area  r»- 
flect  inhibition  by  heavy  settleable  soUds  and 
toxlo  materials,  \Hiereas  the  less  dense 
organic  materials  are  carrlad  by  lake  cur- 
rents northward  to  the  waters  off  Chicago, 
The  kinds  of  organisms  found  In  this  area 
of  Lake  Michigan  limit  the  desirable  species 
of  fish  such  as  whltefiab.  lake  trout,  and 
yellow  perch,  and  favor  trash  fish  such  aa 
carp,  buffalo,  and  suckers. 

The  deep  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  gen- 
erally contain  less  than  one  coliform  organ- 


ism per  100  ml.  In  contrast,  the  inshore 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  Calumet 
Area  often  contain  eeveral  thousand  coliform 
organisms  per  100  ml.  Indicating  fecal  con- 
tamination from  the  tributary  area.  Bath- 
ing beaebes  at  Whiting,  Hammond,  and  Chi- 
cago's Calumet  Park,  which  Ue  between  In- 
diana Harbor  and  the  Calumet  River,  nearly 
always  exhibit  coliform  densities  greater 
than  1000  per  100  ml.  Oolifcrm  densities 
greater  than  10,000  are  common  at  these 
beaches,  and  densities  greater  than  100,000 
occur  often  at  the  WhlUng  and  Hammond 
beaches. 

Taste  and  odor  producing  materials,  such 
as  phenolic  materials,  are  discharged  to  Lake 
Michigan  from  Industriee  In  Indiana,  and 
Interfere  with  municipal  water  supplies  in 
Indiana  and  niinots.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  severe  taste  and  odor  problems 
at  Indiana  water  treatment  planta  In  Janu- 
ary and  March,  1963,  followed  a  few  days 
later  by  similar  problems  at  Chicago,  were 
associated  with  lake  currents  moving 
northwestward  from  the  Indiana  Harbor 
area  toward  Chicago.  Likewise,  large 
amounts  of  ammonia  discharged  to  Lake 
Michigan  in  Indiana  Increase  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  municipal  water  treatment  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  In  addition,  this  am- 
monia contributes  to  fertlllaation  of  Lake 
Michigan,  which  can  cause  prolific  growths 
of  algae  and  aquatic  weeds  that  pile  up  onto 
beaches,  clog  water  Intakes,  Interfere  with 
filter  plant  op>eration8,  and  cause  taste  and 
odor  problems  In  mimlclpal  water  supplies. 

Section  IX  of  this  report  discusses  cor- 
rective measures  needed  In  the  Calvmiet 
Area. 

One  company  discharges  industrial  waste 
Into  Wolf  Lake  In  Indiana,  causing  fish  kills 
in  a  portion  of  the  lake,  and  tainting  the 
fieeh  of  game  fish  In  Wolf  Lake. 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  Interstate  pollu- 
tion from  the  discharge  of  wastea  to  Lake 
Michigan  via  Burns  Ditch.  Burns  Ditch  has 
some  effect  on  the  contribution  of  nutrients 
in  the  south  end  of  Lake  Mlchlg&n.  and 
contributes  local  bacterial  pollution.  The 
effects  of  Increased  development  In  this  ares 
bear  careful  watching. 

Sewage  and  industrial  wastes  discharged 
to  the  Little  Calumet  River,  Grand  Calumet 
River,  and  Wolf  Lake  In  Indiana  cause  pol- 
lution of  these  waters  in  nilnoU.  Sewage 
and  industrial  wastes  discharged  to  the 
Calumet  River  System  and  Lake  Michigan 
in  Indiana  cause  pollution  of  the  waters  ol 
Lake  Michigan  In  Illinois,  and  sewage  and 
industrial  wastea  discharged  to  the  Calumet 
River  System  and  Lake  Michigan  in  miJiols 
cause  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  In  Indiana. 
This  pollution  endangers  the  health  or  wel- 
fare of  i>er8ons  In  a  state  other  than  that  in 
which  the  discharges  originate,  and  there- 
fore Is  subject  to  abatement  tmder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Mr.  NEUBON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Lakes  Preservation  Act  which  I 
am  Introducing  Is  Intended  to  protect  the 
Great  Lakes,  other  naturtil  lakes,  and  res- 
ervoirs, from  further  damage  and  de- 
terioration; make  them  accessible  to  the 
public  for  re«-eational  and  esthetic  en- 
joyment; encourage  and  assist  research 
in  all  a^ects  of  lake  and  lake  ares 
phenomena;  and  accelerate  the  training 
of  scientists  in  lake  sciences. 

It  would  estabUsh  a  National  Lake 
Areas  system  composed  of  federally, 
State,  and  locally  owned  and  adminis- 
tered lake  areas  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
other  important  lakes  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  completely  spoiled  by  man's  ac- 
tivities. These  lake  areas  would  be  ad- 
ministered tmd  developed  primarily  for 
the  purposes  of  sport  and  commercial 


fishing,  wildlife  conse^ation,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  scenic!  beauty.  Up  to 
$255  million  would  be  aMthorlzed  for  the 
establishment  of  the  i«ystem  through 
fiscal  year  1969.  ! 

To  determine  what  aiieas  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  system,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  conduct  a  nationwide 
study,  taking  into  consideration  the 
scenic,  recreational,  and  economic  values 
of  areas;  their  ecology,  navigation,  flood, 
and  erosion  problems;  present  and  future 
uses  of  the  areas;  and  ways  of  preserving 
and  protecting  them,  tte  would  also  es- 
tablish an  advisory  committee  to  make 
recommendations  to  hiia  regarding  the 
inclusion  of  areas  in  the  l^stem. 

In  making  this  study,  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  C^eat  Lakes,  and 
other  important  lakes]  such  as  Lake 
niamna  in  Alaska;  Lakfc  Tahoe  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada;  Lake  Okeechobee  in 
Florida;  Kealepulu  Lake  In  Hawaii;  Bear 
Lake  in  Idaho  and  Utah ;  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  in  Louisiana;  Mopeehead  Lake  in 
Maine;  Lake  Gogebic  in  Michigan;  Lake- 
of-the- Woods  in  Minnesota;  Flathead 
Lake  in  Montana;  Lake  Champlain  in 
New  York  and  Vermont;  Lakes  Oneida, 
Seneca,  and  Cayuga  in  New  York;  Upper 
Klamath  Lake  in  Oregon;  Reelfoot  Lake 
In  Tennessee;  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah- 
Lake  Washington  in  Washington;  Lake 
Winnebago  In  Wisconsin;  Yellowstone 
Uke  in  Wyoming;  and  the  San  Angelo 
and  Twin  Buttes  Reservoirs  in  Texas. 

On  the  basis  of  the  nationwide  study 
and  the  recCTnmendationa  of  the  advisory 
committee,  the  Secretary  would  recom- 
mend Federal  areas  to  b«  included  in  the 
System  to  the  Presidewt,  who  would 
transmit  them  to  Congress  along  with  his 
own  recommendations.  Congress  would 
then  designate  by  law  Federal  lake  areas, 
and  the  Secretary  would  acquire  lands 
and  waters  for  the  arew  by  purchase, 
lease,  donation,  transfer,  or  exchange. 
He  would  also  make  rules;  and  regulations 
governing  public  use  of  Federal  areas. 

State  and  local  goverrjments  would  be 
encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  consider  the  designation  of  lake  areas 
under  Federal  programs  of  financial  as- 
sistance for  land,  wildlife,  and  recreaUon 
programs.  Up  to  $50  million  would  be 
authorized  each  fiscal  year  for  Federal 
agencies  administering  these  programs 
to  make  additional  grants  for  State  and 
local  lake  areas.  Although  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
needed  to  include  such  aieas  in  the  Sys- 
tem, the  areas  would  be  ciwned.  adminis- 
tered, and  developed  by  State  and  local 
governments.  ' 

The  National  Lake  Arejas  System  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  is  intendid  to  help  guard 
»ke  areas  which  have  not  completely 
aeteriorated  from  further  spoliation  and 
to  insure  that  the  public  has  access  to 
our  lakes  for  recreation  and  esthetic  en- 
joyment. Additionally,  the  bill  provides 
lor  pn^rams  of  research;  to  acquire  the 
soentiflc  knowledge  needed  to  restore 
^e  areas  which  have  suffered  spoliation. 
ana  to  protect  those  whicji  have  so  far 
escaped  this  fate.  || 

The  Secretary  of  the  lliiterior  would 
support  and  encourage  programs  of  re- 
search by  agencies  at  all  latels  of  govern- 
ment, by  universities  and  insUtutes.  and 


by  private  organizations.  Seventy-five 
million  dollars  would  be  authorized  for 
this  purpose  each  fiscal  year.  He  would 
also  arrange  with  universities  and  col- 
leges for  the  training  of  specialists  In  the 
various  lake  sciences,  and  $35  million 
would  be  authorized  each  fiscal  year  for 
this  purpose. 

Research  programs  would  be  concerned 
with  both  the  basic  and  applied  aspects 
of  the  physical  and  social  problems  of 
lake  areas.  Particular  emphasis  would 
be  placed  on  lake  fertilization  and  eu- 
trophication,  and  ways  to  reverse  these 
processes  and  correct  the  damages  they 
inflict.  The  need  for  research  on  this 
problem  was  emphasized  by  Secretary 
Udall  in  his  letter  to  me: 

We  need  to  develop  a  better  understand- 
ing of  chemical  cycling,  particularly  with 
reference  to  phosphoroxis,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bon compounds,  which  control  delicate 
aquatic  balances  Involved  In  such  phenomena 
as  algal  blooms.  This  knowledge  would  be  of 
particular  value  In  Identifying  and,  perhaps, 
counteracting  pollution  problems  resulting 
from  long-term  accumulation  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorous,  and  other  nutrients. 

To  carry  out  his  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  prepare  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  establish  the  necessary  lab- 
oratories, field  stations,  and  other  facili- 
ties. He  would  also  coordinate  lake 
research  programs  carried  on  by  several 
Government  agencies,  and  make  agree- 
ments with  public  and  private  agencies 
for  services  and  facilities,  particularly 
vessels.  For  administering  the  act,  $50 
million  would  be  authorized  through  fis- 
cal year  1969,  and  $25  mUUon  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  National 
Lakes  Preservation  Act  of  1966  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  I  introduced  this  after- 
noon be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3833)  to  preserve,  protect, 
develop,  restore,  and  make  accessible  the 
lake  areas  of  the  Nation  by  establishing 
a  National  Lake  Areas  System  and  au- 
thorizing programs  of  lake  and  lake 
areas  research,  and  for  other  purposes 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  8838 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SBOBT    TTTLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Lakes  Preservation  Act  of  1966." 

STATUCKNT  OT  FINDDf  CS  AITO  PVJirOBtS 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  Great  Lakes  and  other  lakes  of  the  United 
States  are  rich  In  a  variety  of  natural,  com- 
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merclal,  recreational,  and  esthetic  resources 
of  Incalculable  value  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture development  of  the  NaUon;  that  the  re- 
sources of  these  lakes  are  being  damaged  by 
pollution  from  conunercial,  iirban,  and  agri- 
culture Installations  and  developments  along 
their  shores,  and  from  vessels  plying  their 
waters;  that  the  damage  being  Inflicted  on 
these  lakes  Is  rapidly  becoming  worse  and 
may  soon  be  permanent  and  Irreversible  In 
some  cases;  that  there  Is  a  serious  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding  many  aspects  of  natural 
phenomena  In  lakes  and  lake  areas;  and  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  therefore  are  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  develop,  and  restore  the  Great 
Lakes  and  other  lakes  of  the  Umted  States- 
make  accessible  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  selected  parts  of  the  Nation's  lakes 
which  are  valuable  for  fishing,  hunting,  con- 
servation, recreation,  and  scenic  beauty;  and 
establish,  support,  and  encourage  programs 
of  lake  and  lake  area  research,  and  for  the 
training  of  scientists  In  fields  related  to  such 
research. 

DEFtNmONS 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  the  term  "lake"  means  an  inland  man- 
made  or  natural  body  of  fresh  water  and  its 
sources  which  Is  standing  and  surrounded 
by  land,  flowing  and  occupying  a  substantial 
widening  In  the  course  of  a  river,  or  sUndlng 
or  flowing  In  a  reservoir  or  Impoundment  In 
amatural  or  artificial  basin;  and 

(b)  the  term  "lake  area"  means  an  en- 
vironmental system  conslsUng  of  a  lake  and 
those  transitional  areas  which  are  constantly 
influenced  or  affected  by  water  from  a  lake 
such  as,  but  not  Umlted  to,  marshes,  embay- 
ments,  lagoons.  Inshore  waters,  channels,  and 
stream  and  river  estuaries. 

mu:  I — NATIONAL  LAKE  AXEA8  SYSTEM 

Establishment  of  system 
Sbc.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  a  Na- 
tional Lake  Areas  System  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "System")  composed  of  both 
PederaUy  administered  lake  areas  established 
in  accordance  with  law  enacted  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  lake  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  and  designated  as  part  of  the 
System  pursuant  to  section  106  with  the  ap- 
proval or  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary").  The 
System  shall  Include  lake  areas  so  estab- 
lished or  designated  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
on  other  lakes  of  substantial  slse  and  na- 
tional Importance,  which  are  (1)  relatively 
unspoUed  or  undisturbed  by  the  technologi- 
cal advances  of  man.  Including,  but  not 
Umlted  to,  poUutants,  and  (2)  areas  that 
are  partUUy  spoiled  or  disturbed  by  such 
advances  but  should  be  protected  from 
further  adverse  effects. 

Stiid}/  of  lake  areas 
Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  In  consultation 
with  the  States  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
shaU  conduct  a  nationwide  study  of  lake 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  areas 
which  should.  In  the  national  Interest,  be 
Included  In  the  System.  The  Secretary  shaU 
In  making  such  study  consider,  among  other 
things,  all  the  resource  and  scenic  values  of 
such  areas,  their  economic  and  recreational 
potential,  their  ecology,  navigation,  flood  and 
erosion  control,  the  present  and  futiire 
urban,  agrlcxiltural,  and  industrial  effects  on 
such  areas,  other  uses  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
most  appropriate  means  or  methods  of  pre- 
serving or  protecting  such  areas.  Particular 
attention  shall  be  given  to  whether  such 
areas  should  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
because  of  their  national  slgnlflcance,  or  by 
the  States  or  by  local  subdivisions  thereof, 
and  whether  such  areas  may  be  protected 
adequately  through  local  aonlng  laws  or 
other  methods  without  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tion. Such  study  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  nationwide  outdoor  recreation  plan 
formxilated  or  In  preparation  piirsuant  to 
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th«  Act  of  Hay  M.  10«8  (77  SUL  4B).  wltH 
any  plan  fnptnA  and  daTtft^ed  or  In  prep- 
aration pcmuant  to  tb»  Water  Baaouroaa 
Planning  Act  (79  SUt.  244).  and  with  state- 
wide plana  prqMred  or  In  pcq>aratk»  and 
found  adequate  pursuant  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conaervatlon  Fund  Act  of  1086  (78 
Stat.  807).  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  BulMnlt  recommendations  to  tbe 
President  tar  inclusion  in  tbe  System  aa  a 
Federal  lake  area  at  any  lake  area  be  deems 
^proprlate  pursuant  to  tnis  Act.  and  tbe 
President  sball  submit  to  tbe  Congress  sucb 

r»r,nn\mminAm.tlnnm    together    With   hlS   rSOOm- 

mendatlona  with  respect  thereto.  Recom- 
nundatlona  nude  by  the  Secretary  sball  be 
developed  in  consiiltation  with  the  Statee 
and  other  Interested  Federal  agencies.  Each 
avch  i-«nniT»m«fi<ifcttrttt  shall  be  accompanied 
by  (1)  iiTiirnsilnns  at  any  views  which  tbe 
States  and  agencies  may  submit  within 
ninety  days  after  having  been  notified  of  the 
proposed  recommendation,  (3)  a  statement 
setting  forth  tbe  probable  effect  of  tbe  rec- 
ommended action  on  any  comprebenslve 
river  basin  plan  that  may  have  been  adopted 
by  Oongiess  or  that  is  serving  as  a  guide  for 
ooordlnatlng  Federal  programs  in  the  basin 
wherein  eaob  lake  area  is  located,  and  (3) 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  plan,  a  statement 
indicating  tbe  protiable  effect  <^  the  recom- 
mended action  on  alternative  ben<41clal  uses 
of  tbe  reeoureee  of  such  lake  area. 

(b)  In  making  tbe  study  provided  for  In 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  gi're  consid- 
eration to,  among  others,  tbe  lake  areas  In- 
cluding the  following  lakes:  the  Great 
Lakes;  Lake  TMinnnit  in  Alaska;  Lake  Tahoe 
In  CaUfomia  and  Nevada;  Lake  Okeechobee 
in  Florida;  Kealepulu  Lake  in  Hawaii;  Bear 
Lake  in  Idaho  and  Utah;  Lake  Pontebairtraln 
in  Louisiana;  Moosehead  Lake  In  Maine; 
Lake  Oogebic  in  Michigan;  Lake-of-the- 
Woods  in  Minnesota;  Flathead  Lake  in  Mon- 
tana: Lake  Champlain  In  New  Tork  and 
Vermont;  Lakes  Oneida.  Seneca  and  and 
Cayuga  In  New  Tork;  T7pper  Klamath  Lake 
in  Oregon;  Reelfoot  lAke  in  Tennessee; 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  ITtah;  Lake  Washington 
in  Washington;  Lake  Winnebago  in  Wiscon- 
sin; Yellowstone  Lake  in  Wyoming;  and  the 
San  Angelo  and  Twin  Buttes  Reservoirs  in 
Texas. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  advi- 
sory committee  whose  function  shall  be  to 
eonaidar  each  lake  area  proposed  to  be  in- 
cluded m  tbe  System  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and  section  106.  and  to  make 
reoommendatlons  thereon  to  the  Secretary. 
In  addltlmi  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  selected  by  the  Secretary,  there 
shall  be  on  such  committee  at  the  time 
action  is  taken  with  respect  to  any  area  at 
least  two  persons  who  shall  represent  the 
State  wherein  such  area  is  located. 

Land  acquUttion 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein  within 
any  Fsdaral  lake  area  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress  to  be  Included  within  the  System 
by  ptirchase  with  appropriated  or  donated 
funds  or  by  lease,  donation,  or  eichange, 
except  that  be  shall  not  so  acquire  with 
apiuoprlated  funds  any  lands  and  waters  or 
interests  therein  owned  by  a  State  or  by  any 
political  subdivision  thereof.  The  Secretary 
may  also  accept  title  to  any  non -Federal 
property  in  such  an  area  and  in  exchange 
thersf  or  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 
property  any  federally  owned  property  under 
his  juzladlctlrai  which  he  claaslflea  as  suit- 
able for  exchange  or  other  dlqMsaL  The 
values  at  the  properties  so  exchanged  either 
aban  be  api»axlmately  equal,  or  If  thsgr  are 
not  approximately  equal,  the  values  shall  be 
equaUaed  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  aa  the  clnrnm- 
utaTires  require. 

(b)  Any  lands,  wstan.  cr  interests  therein 
ifbUh.  w  acqalrsd  pnrwiant  to  thto 


shall  be  administered,  managed,  and  devel- 
oped prtmazUy  tot  the  pxupoeea  at  sport  and 
commercial  «»«*T>Tig^  wildlife  conservation, 
outdoor  reeieatlon.  and  seenie  beauty,  and 
fOr  socth  other  purpoaes  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  compatible  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  Federal  land  located  within  a 
Federal  lake  area  in  the  System  may,  with 
the  consent  of  tlie  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  for  administration  as  part  of  said 


(d)  The  States  shall  be  encouraged  to  co- 
operate in  the  planning  and  In  the  manage- 
ment, pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements, 
of  Federal  lake  areas  Included  in  the  System. 
Jiefrulattons  governing  use  of  Federal  areas 
Sac.  104.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorlxed 
to  issue  regulations  governing  the  public  use 
of  Federal  lake  areas  in  the  System  adminis- 
tered by  him.  Such  regulations  sball  be  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
(b)  Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to 
comply  with  any  regulation  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $500  or  be  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Other  Federal  agenciea 
See.  106.  In  all  planning  for  the  use  and 
development  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources, consideration  shall  be  given  by  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  to  lake  areas 
which  should  be  included  In  the  System,  and 
all  project  plan  reporta  submitted  to  tbe 
Congress  shall  discuss  any  such  potential 
and  make  recommoidations  thereon.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  spedHc  studies  aiul  in- 
vestigations to  determine  which  lake  areas 
within  the  United  Statea  shall  be  evaluated 
for  such  purpose  In  planning  reporta  by  all 
Federal  agencies  on  potential  alternative 
uses  at  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
involved. 

St€rte  designated  lake  areas 
Sac.  lOe.  (a)  The  Secretary  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies  shall  encourage 
States  and  local  subdivisions  thereof  to  con- 
sider, in  their  comprehensive  planning  and 
proposala  for  flnanri*.!  ssslstance  under  tbe 
Act  of  September  2.  1937  (60  SUt.  917;  16 
VJB.C.  am  et  seq.).  relating  to  Federal  aid 
in  wildlife  restoration,  the  Act  of  August  9, 
1960  (64  Stat.  480;  16  U.S.C.  777  et  seq.),  re- 
lating to  Federal  aid  In  fish  restormtkm.  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C.  1-4  et  seq.).  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  197;  16  U.S.C.  779 
et  seq.),  and  under  title  VH  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1961  (75  Stat.  183;  43  UJB.C.  ISOO  at 
seq),  the  need  for  and  posaibility  of  eatab- 
itahing  lake  areas  on  lands  and  waters  owned 
or  %ftq^ilr^  and  administered  by  them  as 
part  of  tbe  Syatem.  Any  such  area  may  be 
designated  as  a  part  of  tbe  System  by  the 
State  in  which  such  area  is  located,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  after  determining 
that  such  deslgnaUon  is  within  the  purpoees 
of  this  Act.  Whan  i4>proving  such  areas  to 
be  included  in  the  System,  the  Secretary 
shaU  eatatollah  >uoh  terma  and  oondltlosie  as 
he  deems  dsairabla  to  Insure  the  permanent 
protection  of  such  designated  areas.  The 
lands  or  interests  therein  of  any  lake  area  In- 
cluded in  tbe  System  by  a  State  shall  not  be 
disposed  of  by  sale,  lease,  donation,  or  ex- 
change without  the  pdor  ^^iroval  of  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  There  la  auttaorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $60,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring such  amounts  as  he  deems  appru|irl- 
ate  to  Federal  departments  and  agenciea  ad- 
nilnlatflng  tbe  lams  ettad  ta  snbaectlon  (a) 
la  ordar  that  adrtltkwat  grants  pursuant  to 
aueh  lava  aoay  Iw  mad*  for  tlw  puipuass  et 
this 


State  jurisdiction 
107.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU 
lestrlet  or  extend  such  Jurladictlon  aa  tlie 
Stataa  now  have  with  reH>ect  to  water  rights 
and  laws,  nor  be  construed  as  an  express  or 
implied  claim  or  denial  on  tbe  part  of  the 
United  Statee  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  rights  or  laws. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  affect  the 
jurisdiction  or  reeponsibiliUee  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Awt/ioHsation 

Sac.  108.  For  the  purposes  at  this  tiUe, 
other  than  section  106(b),  there  are  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  be^nlng  July  1,  1966;  $30,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i, 
1967;  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1968;  and  thereafter  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  the  implementation  o( 
the  program  herein  authoriaed. 

TTTUC  n UkXE   AKS  LAKX  ABKA8   aXSEABCH 

Sac.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  support, 
assist,  and  encourage  programs,  including 
grants  and  ctaitrscts,  of  lake  and  lake  area 
research,  investigation,  and  experiments  of 
both  a  basic  and  practical  nature  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  interstate,  and  local  government 
agencies;  by  universities,  oollegee,  and  re- 
search institutes;  and  by  private  organiza- 
tions. Such  reeearch,  investigation,  and 
experlmento  may  include,  without  being  lim- 
ited to,  aq>ects  of  the  hydrologlc  cycle;  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  water;  conservation  and 
best  xiae  of  available  supplies  of  water; 
methods  of  Increasing  such  supplies;  preser- 
vation and  restoration  of  the  quality  of 
water  supplies;  ami  economic,  legal,  social. 
engineering,  recreational,  biological,  geo- 
graphical, ecological,  and  other  aspects  of 
lake  and  lake  area  problems,  having  due 
regard  to  tbe  varying  conditions  and  needs 
at  the  respective  Statee,  and  to  water  re- 
search projects  being  conducted  by  agencies 
of  the  Federal  and  State  govemmento. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  conjunction  with 
the  programs  authorised  by  the  preceding 
section,  shall  encourage,  assist,  and  estab- 
lish programs,  including  grants  and  con- 
tracta,  for  research,  investigations,  and  ei- 
perlmenta  with  respect  to  fertilization, 
eutropbicaUon,  and  related  processes  in 
lakes.  Such  research,  investigations,  and 
experiments  shall  extend  not  only  to  baste 
causes,  processes,  and  effects,  but  shall  in- 
clude in  addition  methods  and  processes  for 
reducing  and  eliminating  algal  growths  from 
laksa,  aitd  for  removing  nutriento  of  various 
klnda  from  ^Buento,  run-off  water,  ground 
water,  and  receiving  waters. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Jul; 
1,  1960,  and  for  each  aucoeedlng  fiscal  year. 

Research  and  training 

Sac.  aoa.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts,  wiUi 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for — 

(1)  fellowships  or  other  training  to  pro- 
vide graduate  study  for  individuals  In  such 
fields  as  are  appropiiata  and  necessary  for 
the  purpoaes  of  thla  Act,  including  appropri- 
ate stipends  and  allowances  for  travel,  sub- 
sistettoe,  and  other  expenses  of  such  Indi- 
viduals and  their  dependents;  and 

(3)  establishing  or  improving  progranu 
for  advanced  education  and  rssssrch  in  such 
fields,  Including  costs  of  construction  or  si- 
teratlaB  of  necessary  tadUUea  for  such  pro- 
grams and  neoeasary  equipment. 

(b)  There  is  authorised  to  be  approprl- 
atad  $86,000/X>0,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1966,  and  for  each  aooeeedlng  fiscal 
year  for  the  purposes  ct  this  section. 

AdminUtratton 
Brno.  MS.  <a)    The  Beeietary  shall,  after 
oooButtatlon  wtth  ottMT  >M««1  Ospartmcnt* 
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and  agencies  administering  tiws  affecting  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  estajbllsh  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  b«  neoeasary  to  (1) 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (3) 
coordinate  programs  pursuant  to  this  Aot 
with  the  provlsionH  of  such  laws.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  also  make  reoammendations  to 
such  other  Federal  Deparltments  and  agen- 
cies for^  any  ^uch  coordltmtlng  action  by 
""  "  the  purposes  of 


Carrying  out  the 


them  which  will  promote 
this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of 
provisions  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire, establish,  or  construct  such  labora- 
tories, field  stations,  monitoring  stations, 
property,  (Including  land)  equipment,  and 
other  facilities  as  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  is  authodted  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution,  in  accord- 
ance  with  agreemente  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  head  thereof. 

(d)  There  is  authortzed  to  be  appropriated 
for  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
in  addition  to  other  amounts  authorised  in 
this  Act,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1966;  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1967;  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  jniy  1,  1968,  and 
lor  each  succeeding  fiscal  y^r  such  amounto 
as  may  be  necessary. 


ADDITIONAL   COia*ON$OR   OF   RTTJ, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  M^-.  President,  at 
the  next  printing  of  S.  3557,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of 
business  development  corporations,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACrma  PRESn^ewr  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection^  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TD^t 


EXTENSION  OP  Tl^t  FOR  BILL 
TO  BE  HEt£> 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thit  the  Foreign 
Banking  bill  (S.  3765)  which  Is  at  the 
desk,  may  continue  to  lie  at  the  desk 
for  additional  cosponsor$  until  Monday. 
September  26,  1966. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARIN(3(^  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OP  FRANK  h.  KAUFMAN 
AND  ALEXANDER  QARVEY  11.  OP 
MARYLAND.  TO  BE  D.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  I^resldent.  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday 
September  21,  1966,  at  10  a.m.,  In  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  ^ulldlng,  on  the 
loUowing  nominations:    i 

'rank  A.  Kaufman,  of  Msfryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge.  District  of  Siaryland,  to  flU 
»  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  8»-372 
approved  March  18, 1966.       , 

Alexander  Harvey  n,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
US.  district  judge,  Dlstrtct  Ur  Maryland,  vice 
aarrUon  L,  Winter,  elevated; 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  In  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representoUons  as  may  be  pertinent 
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The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BtniDKafl. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOnC^E  OP  RESCHEDULINQ  OP 
HEARINGS  ON  ELECTED  GOVER- 
NOR BILLS  FOR  GUAM  AND  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  hearings  on  HJl.  11775 
and  HH.  11777,  the  elected  Governor 
bills  for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
which  I  previously  aimounced  had  been 
scheduled  for  September  22  by  the  Ter- 
ritories Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  it  has 
now  become  necessary  to  reschedule 
these  proceedings  for  Friday,  September 
23,  at  10  ajn.,  in  our  committee  hearing 
ro<«n. 

All  those  who  may  wish  to  express 
their  views  on  this  legislation  are  again 
asked  to  contact  the  committee  staff. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnxu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Ckunmlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Stephen  N.  Sbulman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Howard  O.  Qamser,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Since  these 
names  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
CoNGRESsioNAi.  Recoko.  In  Order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Oeorge  E.  Goodman,  and  sundry  other 
candidates,  for  personnel  action  In  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a$k  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  the  nomina- 


tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Leo  S.  Packer,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  tjie  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  L.  Rand,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  position  of 
ix>stinaster. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  conflnoed  en 
bloc.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksitxld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pto- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
approach  a  vote  on  cloture  in  an  effort 
to  permit  the  Senate  to  work  its  will  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1966.  I  hope 
very  much  as  the  roll  is  called  that  we 
win  establish  a  will  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  this  body — at  least  a  ma- 
jority— ^to  achieve  that  end. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  bill  has 
never  been  a  question  in  my  mind,  but  I 
am  certainly  hai^y  to  have  that  opinion 
confirmed  by  scholars  who  are  far  more 
authoritative  than  I  am. 
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Mr.  President.  I  offer,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Prof.  Sola 
Mentschlkoff,  professor  of  law,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  School,  dated 
September  14,  1966,  attaching  a  letter 
dated  August  29,  1966,  addressed  to  me, 
signed  by  26  distinguished  professors  of 
law  at  many  of  the  outstanding  law 
schools  of  this  country. 

The  opinion  analyzes  title  IV  of  the 
bill,  the  so-called  housing  section,  and 
concludes  without  reservation  that  the 
title  ts  constitutional. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Additionally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Bsk  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today  urging  an  afBrmatlve 
vote  on  cloture,  and  citing  a  letter  which 
Is  published  on  '-.he  editorial  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  moriiing  from 
Archibald  Cox.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Archibald  Cox  served  as  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States  from  1961 
to  1964,  and  is  currently  Williston  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
Here  again,  the  opinion,  without  reserva- 
tion, supports  the  constitutionality  of 
the  title  brought  into  question  over  these 
weeks  of  Informal  debate  and  discussion 
that  we  have  had  in  this  body. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibits  2  and  3.) 
Exhibit  1 
Th»  VnvrwMsm  or  Cbicaco,  th« 
IiAW  School, 

Chicago.  III..  September  14. 1966. 
Hon.  Philip:A.  Hakt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
WoiMngton.  D.C. 

Dkax  8d»ato«  Ha«t:  Each  of  the  teachers 
of  constitutional  or  public  law  whose  name 
appears  at  the  end  oi  the  enclosed  letter  has 
authorized  me  In  writing  to  include  him  as 
a  signer.  There  would  be  more  signatures, 
Imt  a  number  of  teachers  who  would  un- 
doubtedly Join  have  been  and  remain  away 
from  their  offices  on  vacation.  As  I  hear 
from  additional  people,  I  will  forward  their 
names  to  you. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

SOIA  MZNTSCHIKOrr, 

Professor  of  Law. 
Enclosure. 


AU0X7ST  29,  1966. 
Hon.  Phiup  a.  Habt, 
U.S.  Seriate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Senator  Ha«t:  The  undersigned  are 
teachers  of  constitutional  or  public  law  In 
law  schools  located  In  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Since  the  IntroducUon  last  May 
of  the  proposed  "Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966" 
(H  J».  14766,  8.  3296) ,  which  In  Title  IV  would 
ban  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  In  the  sale,  rental 
and  wnawfing  of  residential  housing,  we 
have  followed  with  Interest  the  debate  over 
the  constitutionality  of  the  housing  provl- 
BlcHu.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  Title  IV  Is  con- 
■tltutlonal,  that  authority  for  Its  enact- 
ment can  be  found  In  both  the  Commerce 
Clause  and  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  as  recently  construed  by  the  Su- 
prema   Court,    and   that    neither   the   Due 


Process  Clause  nor  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution  forbids  It.* 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rlgjits  and  Sub- 
committee Number  6  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  facts  were  presented  tending  to 
show,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  the  CX>ngrees 
should  reasonably  find,  that — 

When  persons  are  prevented  from  buying 
or  renting  housing  because  of  their  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin,  the  amount 
of  housing  being  sold  or  rented,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  being  constructed.  Is  re- 
duced, which  in  turn  significantly  reduces 
the  quantity  of  building  materials  moving 
across  state  lines; 

Iienders  of  funds  for  residential  housing 
construction  and  rehabilitation  are  fre- 
quently located  outside  the  state  where  the 
construction  and  rehabilitation  takes  place, 
and  the  Interstate  fiow  of  such  financing  U 
Impeded  by  discriminatory  practices;   and 

Businesses  of  all  kinds  rely  importantly  on 
the  movement  of  labor  from  state  to  state, 
and  that  movenient,  too.  is  Impeded,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  skilled  and  white  collar 
employees,  when  adequate  housing  is  denied 
l>ecause  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

We  believe  that  If  Congress  were  to  con- 
clude  that  these   and  other  effects  of  dis- 
crimination on  interstate  commerce  Justify 
the  enactment  of  Title  IV,  the  courts  would 
defer  to  that  Congressional  Judgment  and 
sustain  the  statute.     That  result  seems  to 
us  to  follow  from  Katzenbach  v.  UcClung. 
379  UJB.  294,  303-304  (1964) ,  where  the  Court 
In  upholding  the  validity  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations sections  of  the  1964  Act  said: 
".  .  .  Congress   has   determined   for  Itself 
that  refusals  of  service  to  Negroes  have  Im- 
posed burdens  both  upon  the  interstate  flow 
of  food  and  upon  the  movement  of  products 
generally.     Of   course,  the  mere   fact  that 
Congress  has  said  when  particular   activity 
•hall  be  deemed  to  affect  commerce  does  not 
preclude  further  examination  by  this  Court. 
But  where  we  find  that  the  legislators,  In  Ught 
of  the  facts  and  testimony  before  them,  have 
a  rational  basis  for  finding  a  chosen  regula- 
tory scheme  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
commerce,  our  investigation  Is  at  an  end." 
We  also   believe   that   Section   6   of   the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  provides  additional 
support  for  Title  rv.     We  concede  that  a 
racially  discriminatory  refusal  to  seU  or  rent 
a  dwelling  to  a  Negro  would  not  be  found 
by   the    courts    to   violate   the   Fourteenth 
Amendment   standing   alone;    but   the   Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  implement  the  Amendment  Is 
not  restricted  to  doing  only  what  the  courts 
would  do  In  the  absence  of  federal  legisla- 
tion.   In   Morgan   v.   KatzentMch,   384   U.S. 
641    (1966),   the   court   considered   and    re- 
jected the  argument  (made  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1966  banning  New  York's  English-language 
literacy  test)   that  the  federal  law  "cannot 
be   sustained   as   appropriate    legislation   to 
enforce  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  unless 
the  Judiciary  decides — even  with  the  guid- 
ance of  a  congressional  Judgment — that  the 
appUcatlon  of  the  English  Uteracy  require- 
ment prohibited  by  the  federal  law  U  forbid- 
den by  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  Itself. 
We   disagree.    A   construction   of    { 5    that 
would  require  a  Judicial  determination  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  state  law  precluded 
by  Congress  violated  the  Amendment,  as  a 
condition    of    sustaining    the    congressional 
enactment,  would  depreciate  both  the  con- 
gressional resourcefulness  and  congressional 


responsibility  for  implementing  the  amend- 
ment." 

On  this  reasoning  the  Co\irt  said  the  ques- 
tion before  it  was  whether,  "Without  regard 
to  whether  the  Judiciary  would  find  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  Itself  nullifies  New 
York's  English  literacy  requirement  as  so  ap- 
plied, .  .  .  Congress  (could)  prohibit  the 
enforcement  of  the  state  law  by  legislating 
under  5  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 
The  question  was  answered  In  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  Congress  can  prop, 
erly  consider  whether  it  should  exercise  lu 
power  under  the  Amendment  to  eliminate 
housing  discrimination  where  there  Is  evi- 
dence showing  that  In  the  past  such  dis- 
crimination has  been  fostered  by  state  laws 
and  state  enforcement  of  racially  restrictive 
covenants  and  even  by  policies  of  federal 
housing  agencies — actions  which  Congress 
might  reasonably  believe  so  fixed  housing 
patterns  that  the  effects  are  felt  to  this  day. 
If  Congress  so  concluded  It  would  not  mat- 
ter that  the  title  would  reach  private  con- 
duct m  uprooting  the  effects  of  past  govern- 
mental action.  See  Morgan  v.  Katzenbach, 
supra;  United  States  v.  Guest.  383  U.S.  745; 
Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority,  365 
U.S.  716;  Evans  v.  Newton.  382  VS.  296. 

Some  have  argued  that  "ntle  IV  would  un- 
constitutionally deprive  owners  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  but 
there  Is  no  merit  to  this  objection.  See 
Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States.  379,  241,  258- 
560  (1964).  where  precisely  the  same  point 
urged  against  the  1964  Act  was  rejected  by 
the  Court.  See  also  Bob-Lo  Excurtion  Co.  v. 
Michigan.  333  U.S.  28,  34  &  n.  12  (1948); 
Massachusetts  Commission  v.  Colangelo.  182 
N.E.  2d  595;  Burks  v.  Poppy  Const.  Co.,  57  Cal. 
2d  463,  20  Cal.  Rep.  609,  370  P.  2d  313; 
Colorado  Commission  v.  Cose,  161  Colo.  235, 
380  P.  2d  34;  Levitt  4  Sons  v.  Division  Againsi 
DiscHmination.  31  N.J.  614,  158  A.  2d  177. 
appeal  dismissed,  363  U.S.  418;  Jones  v.  Han- 
dor  Realty  Co..  37  N.J.  384.  181  A.  2d  481. 

It  Is,  therefore,  our  concltislon  that  the 
Congress   Is    free   to   consider   whether  to 
enact  Title  IV  as  a  matter  of  policy,  con- 
fident that  it  Is  constitutional. 
Sincerely, 
Robert  P.  Drtnan,  SJ.    (Dean),  Boston 
College  Law  School;    Ira   M.  Heyman 
(Dean) ,  Sanford  H.  Kadlsh,  University 
of  CaUfornla  School  of  Law   (Berke- 
ley);   Geoffrey   C.   Harzard,   Philip  B 
Kurland,  Sola  B4entschlkoff,  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School;  Louis  Lusky 
Telford   Taylor,    Columbia   University 
School  of  Law;  Melvln  O.  Shlmf,  Wil- 
liam W.  Van  Alstyne,  Duke  University 
School  of  Law;   Fletcher  N.  Baldwin, 
Jr..  Stanley  K.  LaughUn,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  College  of  Law;  Jef- 
ferson   B.    Fordham     (Dean),    Jolu 
Honnold,   University  of  Pennsylvanli 
Law  School;  Paul  A.  Prevmd,  Harvanl 
University  Law  School;    Lawrence  B 
Velvel,    Paul    Wilson,    University  o! 
Kansas    School    of    Law;    William  B 
Lockhart   (Dean),  University  of  Min- 
nesota Law  School;   Ivan  C.  Rutledp 
(Dean) ,  Ohio  State  University  College 
of  Law;  Samuel  D.  Thurman  (Deani. 
University   of   Utah    College   of  U«: 
Donald     A.     Glannella,     Harold    Gill 
Ratischlein     (Dean),    Vlllanova   Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  Robert  O.  D»v- 
son,  Jules  B.  Gerard,  Hiram  H.  L«* 
(Dean) ,  Frank  W.  Miller.  Washington 
University  School  of  Law. 
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•We  understand  that  the  bill  was  amended 
to  add  to  the  forbidden  grounds  of  discrimi- 
nation, "the  number  of  children  or  the  age 
of  such  children."  We  express  no  opinion  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  amendment. 


Exhibit  2 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  14,  19681 

Thx  8ei«at«  Votes 

The  Senate  has  an  obUgation  today  to  * 

Justice  for  the  Southern  Negro.    The  cUmof 

about  "black  power"  does  not  touch  the  m 


Issue,  and  neither  does  the|  butcry  about  the 
rights  of  property  owners. 

The  fate  of  the  Soutbfcm  Negro  Is  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  It  1*  of  him  that  the 
Senators  should  think  as  they  cast  their 
votes  on  the  cloeure  resolution  in  behalf  of 
the  civil  rights  bill.  While  it  Is  unlikely  that 
the  Senate  will  want  to  Uinlt  debate  at  this 
early  stage,  a  substantial  majority  In  favor 
of  closure  would  demonstriOe  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  determined  to  act  I  on  the  bill  this 
year.  | 

The  pending  bill,  like  lt>  four  predecessor 
measures  dating  back  to  19P7,  Is  essentially  a 
blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  Southern  Negro. 
Shortchanged  by  society  from  birth,  educated 
in  Inferior  schools,  denied: equal  Job  opp>or- 
tunlties,  pressured  to  stay  away  from  the 
polls,  and  often  brutally  iatlmldated  by  the 
police,  he  has  still  managied  to  rise  in  the 
past  decade  to  new  dignity  and  confidence. 
After  two  and  one-half  centuries  of  slavery 
and  another  century  of  segnegaUon  and  dls- 
crlmlnaUon,  the  Negro  is  a«  last  Inreaklng  the 
fetters  of  second-class  cttjlienshlp  and  as- 
serting his  Jtist  claim  to  equality.  The  Sen- 
ate has  it  within  Its  powei  to  assist  him  In 
rectifying  ancient  wrongs^— or  to  continue 
turning  its  back  upon  him. 

The  principal  section  oi  this  hill  would 
reform  the  selection  of  Jmias  In  Federal  and 
state  courts  In  the  South  where  Negroes  have 
not  been  fully  equal  before  the  law.  Another 
major  provision  of  the  bill  -would  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  act  more  effectively 
In  punishing  crimes  of  vlolctice  against  per- 
sons exercising  their   conaUtutlonal   rights. 

The  open-housing  section  of  the  bill  has 
pre-empted  public  attenuoo,  but  since  the 
House  amended  it  to  exclv^e  the  ovraers  of 
one-family  houses  and  thtlr  brokers.  It  Is 
substantively  not  signlficait.  SymbolicaUy. 
it  is  Important  because  it  asserts — if  only 
within  limited  scope — the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  In  the  purchase  and  rental 
of  housing.  The  constitutional  argument 
against  enacting  this  principle  Into  law  car- 
ries no  weight.  As  former  Solicitor  General 
Archibald  Cox  points  out  in  a  letter  printed 
on  this  page  today,  the  Supreme  Court,  even 
if  it  accepted  Senator  Dirksen's  narrow  In- 
terpretation of  the  commeore  clause,  could 
itlll  sustain  the  open-housUig  provision  as  a 
vaUd  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enforce  the  Fotirteenth  Amendment. 

Equality  Is  the  issue — equality  Isefore  the 
law  In  coiirtrooms  and  Jury  rtxims,  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  against  violence  and 
IntlmldaUon,  equality  of  opportunity  in  the 
housing  market.  There  is  no  reason  for  the 
Senate  to  draw  back  from  that  principle  now; 
there  U  every  reason  for  it  to  push  forward  Its 
leglslaUve  labors  of  the  past  decade  In  be- 
half of  Justice  and  equaUt^T  for  Negroes. 

Exhibit  3 
(From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Sept.  14.  1966] 

CONSTITUTIOHALITT     OF     Cthb     RIGHTS     Bnx 

Tht  writer,  Williston  Professor  of  Law  at 
Harvard,  was  Solicitor  Gendml  of  the  VnUed 
States.  1961-65.  I 

To  the  Editor  :  j 

Six  months  ago  there  waj  a  plaiisible  legal 
foundation  for  the  argument  that  Congreea 
lacks  constitutional  authority  to  prohibit 
racial  dlscrimlnaUon  in  the  sale  or  leasing 
<rf  private  bousing.  Today  the  obJecUon  Is 
untenable.  (Editorial  Sept.  8  "Again  the 
KUbuster"] 

Three  Supreme  Court  d««lBlons  rendered 
last  spring  now  show  thait  Its  enactment 
would  be  a  valid  exercise  of  tfts  power  of  c;on- 
gress  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Senator  Dnirawr  therefore  ias  a  sound  basis 
tot  revising  his  position  jMthout  shifting 
ground  with  respect  to  the  Commerce  clause. 

In  South  Carolina  v.  Kata4&l>ach  and  again 
in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  Congress  nwy  «se  any  rational 
»Mns  to  MTeetoate  oonsttt«tk»al  prohlbl- 
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tlons  In  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments,  even  though  the  immediate 
subject  matter  of  the  legislation  (e.g.,  private 
hotislng)  Is  otherwise  within  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  states. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  tmdenlably 
prohibits  racial  discrimination  by  a  state  in 
furnishing  public  services,  such  as  fire  and 
police  protection,  education  and  public  wel- 
fare. Negro  children  who  are  confined  to 
black  ghettos  are  denied  the  cultural  and 
economic  environment  which  Congress  could 
well  find  essential  to  the  state's  satisfying 
its  constitutional  duty  to  provide  them  with 
equal  educational  opportunity,  even  though 
de  facto  school  segregation  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional per  Be. 

equautt  iMxma 

Negroes  in  areas  like  Harlem  and  Watts  do 
not  enjoy  equality  of  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, or  equal  access  to  the  courts  and  sundry 
other  state  services.  Prohibiting  private  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  and  leasing  of  private 
housing  would  facilitate  the  breakup  of  the 
ghettos.  It  Is  therefore  a  rational  means  of 
eliminating  unconstitutional  discrimination 
In  the  state's  provision  of  public  services. 

Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  Is  precedent  for 
the  reasoning.  The  Court  held  that  Con- 
gress may  authorize  Puerto  Rlcans  literate 
in  Spanish  to  vote  In  state  elections,  even 
though  the  New  York  law  requiring  English 
Uteracy  did  not  Itself  violate  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  because  enabling  them  to  vote 
was  a  rational  means  of  bringing  about  the 
provision  of  equal  public  services. 

The  open  hoiosing  bill  would  likewise  be 
a  rational  means  of  bringing  about  state 
provision  of  equal  public  services.  The  bill 
would  regtilate  private  persons  rather  than 
state  voting  requirements,  but  that  distinc- 
tion is  immaterial  tmder  United  States  v. 
Guest,  where  six  Justices  Indicated  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  deal  with  private  action 
which  Interferes  with  the  enforcement  of 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rights. 

The  Guest  case  supplies  another  ground 
for  stistalnlng  the  bill.  The  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  guarantee  Negroes 
the  legal  capacity  to  own,  buy  and  sell  prop- 
erty equally  with  whites.  The  practical  en- 
joyment of  the  constitutional  right  is  de- 
feated by  any  oommunltywlde  custom  of  re- 
fusing to  seU  or  lease  to  Negroes,  even  though 
the  legal  right  survives  conceptually,  espe- 
cially when  the  custom  Is  effectuated  by  an 
understanding   among   real   estate   brokers. 

UBBT  TO   OWN   FmOntKTT 

The  Guest  opinions  hold  there  is  Congres- 
sional power  to  deal  with  private  conspiracies 
to  Interfere  with  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
rights  under  the  equal  protection  clause. 

Although  they  deal  with  the  use  of  state 
facilities,  such  as  schools,  parks  and  golf 
courses,  there  Is  no  basis  for  drawing  a  con- 
stitutional distinction  between  preventing 
Interference  with  the  equal  enjoyment  of 
such  facilities  and  removing  obstacles  to  the 
equal  enjoyment  of  the  legal  right  to  own 
property.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
conspiracy  Is  constitutionally  required. 

When  It  decided  these  cases  the  Court 
cannot  have  been  unmindful  of  the  debate 
over  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  fair 
hotBlng  legislation.  The  opinions  show  that 
the  legislation  is  constitutional  without  re- 
gard to  the  far  more  debatable  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  the  measure  as  a  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce. 

AaCBIBAI.D  Oox. 

CAMBamaK,  Mabb..  Sept.  9,  igee. 

An  editorial  on  this  subject  appears  today. 


CTLOTURE  ON  TTNBOBN 
NONFnjBUSTER 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  I  briefly 
discussed  HJL  14765  daring  the  buhti- 


ing  hour  last  week  and  noted  that  the 
times  are  out  of  Joint.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  Senate  is  out  of  Joint  as  well. 

When  I  entered  the  Senate  Chamber 
on  Monday.  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
stepped  through  the  looking  glass. 
After  only  1  hour  of  debate,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  what  is  reputed  to  be  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
would  be  asked  to  gag  itself.  Today,  we 
will  vote  on  that  resolution;  and  I  trust 
that  It  will  be  defeated  overwhelmingly. 

We  have  been  reminded  constantly  by 
the  press  that  the  cloture  petition  is  on 
the  motion  to  call  up  and  not  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself.  In  the  same 
breath,  however,  we  are  also  told  that  a 
vote  against  cloture  will  be  considered 
a  vote  against  the  bill.  But  by  what- 
ever failure  of  logic  these  two  conclu- 
sions are  simultaneously  reached,  the 
fact  remains  that  neither  one  of  these 
is  the  real  issue  before  the  Senate. 
That  issue  is  the  integrity  of  the  Senate 
itself. 

The  day  cloture  can  be  invoked  so 
cavalierly  upon  a  minority  by  a  major- 
ity, will  be  the  day  we  turn  our  backs 
on  extended  debate,  our  greatest  bul- 
wark against  legislative  tyranny,  and 
one  of  our  most  important  guardians  of 
liberty.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
threat  of  prolonged  debate  has  pre- 
vented the  enactment  of  unwise  or  un- 
constitutional legislation.  On  many  oc- 
casions such  debate  by  a  minority  has 
educated  the  country  to  the  evils  of  un- 
just legislation,  evils  which,  exposed  in 
debate,  were  either  amended  out  of  the 
bill  or  ^>elled  death  for  the  bill.  It  has 
been  used  as  often  by  what  the  press  of 
the  day  called  liberals  as  by  those  called 
conservatives.  And  I  know  of  no  occa- 
sion when  it  was  used  that  the  country 
suffered  because  of  It. 

Today's  petition  Is  unique  In  Senate 
history,  because  it  was  filed  before  debate 
began.  In  effect.  It  \s  an  attempt  to 
gag  an  unborn  nonfilibuster.  During 
the  morning  hour  on  September  6,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Habt]  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  gave 
brief  remarks  outlining  the  legislative 
history  of  the  bill,  stating  they  liked  the 
bill  and  that  it  was  needed.  They  did 
not  say  why.  With  equal  brevity,  I  also 
gave  a  morning  hour  statement  placing 
the  legislative  history  of  the  bill  in  proper 
context  and  opposing  the  motion  to  call 
it  up.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I  Intended 
to  present  later  and  in  more  detail  my 
opposition  to  the  Immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
hope  to  begin  my  analysis  today  with 
title  I.  However,  no  rebuttal  has  yet 
been  made  even  to  my  brief  remarks  of 
last  Tuesday.  Not  a  mumbling  word 
was  said  to  rebut  the  one  speech  In  op- 
position which  came  last  Thursday.  In- 
deed, prior  to  filing  the  cloture  petition, 
not  a  single  proponent  has  uttered  a 
single  syllable  In  defense  of  the  motion 
to  call  up  the  Mil  since  the  moment  that 
motion  was  made.  There  has  been  so 
little  Interest  in  the  bill,  that  on  a  ma- 
jority of  occasions  a  quorum  could  not 
even  be  nninded  up  to  come  Into  the 
Chamber  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
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Uncharacteristic  of  clvU  rights  advo- 
cates, they  have  not  bothered  to  reply 
to  the  opposition  even  in  the  press. 

No  one  has  yet  said  why  we  must  rush 
titles  I  and  n  through  before  hearing 
the  comments  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the  Jiiry 
System  which  Is  at  this  moment  con- 
sidering the  question. 

No  one  has  yet  told  me  what  title  in 
means,  much  less  why  we  should  take  It 
up  without  hearings. 

No  one  has  yet  said  why  we  should 
consider  the  House  version  of  title  IV 
which  almost  no  one  prefers  to  the  Sen- 
ate version,  and  on  which  no  hearings 
have  been  held. 

It  is  said  that  the  premature  cloture 
I>etltion  was  filed  so  that  we  might  gage 
the  blU's  popularity.  I  submit,  however, 
that  nile  XXII  was  never  intended  to 
be  a  Senate  version  of  the  Gallup  poll. 
And  to  use  the  rule  in  this  fashion  Is 
to  play  a  dangerous  game,  Indeed. 

What  If  cloture  is  invoked  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everyone?  The  Senate  will  be 
left  to  vote  on  the  motion  without  a 
moment  of  meaningful  consideration; 
if  this  were  a  cloture  petition  on  a  bill, 
final  passage  and  all  proposed  amend- 
ments would  be  voted  on  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  the  merits.  Congress  has 
never  legislated  well  imder  the  gun. 

Furthermore,  such  a  test  of  sentiment 
by  use  of  rule  xxn  is  unnecessary. 
Any  Senator  is  happy  to  tell  his  constit- 
uents, his  party  leaders,  or  the  press  how 
he  stands  on  any  bill  before  the  Senate. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  civil  rights  bill.  In 
the  event  anyone  has  not  heard. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has  re- 
fused to  take  a  stand.  It  would  seem 
that  for  the  last  several  months,  the 
national  pastime  has  been  the  hourly 
taking  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader's  temperature  by  the  administra- 
tion and  by  the  press.  Yet  during  all 
this  time,  that  temperature  has  re- 
mained constant — Senator  Dirksen's 
temperature  has  refused  to  rise  with  the 
heat  of  the  pressiires  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.  He  has  been  steadfast  in  his 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
aee  that  his  mind  can  be  changed  by 
Imposition  of  the  gag  rule. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  noticed 
that  the  proponents  are  afraid  to  own 
up  to  their  supix>rt  of  the  bill. 

As  for  those  who  may  not  yet  have 
decided,  cloture  would  force  than  to 
decide  without  the  benefit  of  the  facts. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Senate  can  be 
Judged  easily — ^by  asking  each  Senator. 
The  sentiment  of  the  country  has  long 
since  been  clear,  for  in  every  poll  and 
in  every  referendum  to  which  it  has  been 
put,  open  occupancy  has  been  defeated. 
I  have  received  approximately  9,500  let- 
ters opposed  to  the  bUl  and  200  in  favor, 
and  I  understand  that  the  mall  of  most 
other  Senators  has  been  about  the  same. 
Even  If  we  were  mistakenly  to  ass\mie 
that  rule  XXII  should  be  used  as  a 
polling  device,  what  would  It  mean  in 
this  Instance?  Only  that  a  certain  nimi- 
ber  of  SeoaXon  voting  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  facts  support  it  and  a  certain 
nimiber,  also  acting  in  an  intellectual 
vacuum,  oppose  It.    There  are  but  nine 


Members  of  the  Senate  who  sit  on  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee, 
and  with  the  exception  of  three  members 
of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  who 
also  sat  in  on  the  hearings,  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  Intimate  knowledge 
of  the  bill's  provision.  A  cloture  vote  at 
this  point  can  prove  CHiIy  what  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  feels,  not  in  its 
wisdom,  but  In  its  Ignorance.  It  may 
be  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would 
favor  calling  up  the  bill,  but  they  are 
no  more  secure  in  their  position  today 
than  they  were  a  week  ago.  The  peti- 
tion might  Just  as  well  have  been  filed 
the  moment  the  motion  was  made,  for 
there  is  no  more  wisdom  In  the  Senate 
on  this  issue  now  than  there  was  then. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  every  Sen- 
ator give  careful  consideration  to  a  vote 
which  could  establish  a  tragic  precedent. 
Respect  for  the  Institution,  respect  for 
the  spirit  of  the  rules,  and  respect  for 
the  freedom  those  rules  are  meant  to 
protect,  demand  that  the  resolution  be 
rejected. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  recognized  during  the 
morning  hour  for  5  minutes  in  addition 
to  the  reg\ilar  3  minutes  that  I  would  be 
allowed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  address  the  Senate  at  this  particular 
time  because  of  a  very  strong  feeling,  as 
well  as  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty,  to 
say  something,  even  though  only  limited 
time  Is  available  because  of  the  filing  of 
the  cloture  petition,  with  reference  to 
this  bill  as  reflected  in  title  I,  which  has 
to  do  with  a  selection  of  Federal  Juries, 
and  title  n,  which  has  to  do  with  Juries 
and  State  courts. 

I  emphasize  that  I  necessarily  have  to 
be  brief,  and  that  Is  one  of  my  main 
points:  Even  though  these  titles  are  far- 
reaching  in  effect,  and  even  though  title  I 
virtually  repeals  all  existing  law  as  to 
Jury  selections  in  Federal  courts  through- 
out the  Nation,  there  barely  has  been 
any  consideration  given  to  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  I. 

Such  far-reaching  proposals  usually 
receive  a  most  minute  examination  by 
the  Judicial  Conference,  and  the  pros 
and  cons  are  discussed  back  and  forth 
for  months  or  even  years  by  outstanding 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  Nation,  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  committees, 
and  others,  but  all  of  these  safeguards 
and  considerations  are  virtually  totally 
absent  in  this  case. 

This  question  arose  in  the  convention 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  It  was 
very  apparent  that  title  I  was  going  to 
get  into  serious  trouble.  I  remember 
the  overnight  Jet  flight  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
vention to  try  to  put  the  fire  out.  But 
there  was  no  real  consideration  of  the 
subject  or  a  minute  examination  of  it, 
and  there  cannot  be  after  an  association 


of  that  kind  has  already  assembled. 
There  Is  no  time  then  for  critical  exam- 
ination and  exchange  of  views. 

I  submit  that  it  Is  downright  ridicu- 
lous, in  this  frenzied  and  emotional  at- 
mosphere of  civil  rights  demands,  to  en- 
act In  one  sweep,  without  substantial 
amendment,  any  law  that  might  be  pro- 
posed by  capable  men  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  one  sole  purpose. 

I  do  not  believe  those  who  are  march- 
ing in  the  streets  inciting  people  to  riot 
In  our  Nation  are  any  more  irresponsible 
than  Congress  would  be  if  we  pass  such 
a  law,  which  goes  to  the  vital  Jury  sys-. 
tem.  without  any  more  consideration 
than  this  bill  Is  being  given  and  cer- 
tainly without  the  fullest  examination  of 
content  being  given  by  many  here  who 
are  both  Members  of  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 

I  approach  this  matter — If  the  per- 
sonal reference  will  be  pardoned — as  one 
who  for  many  years  carried  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  trial  Judge  In  super- 
vising the  selection  of  Juries  in  all  felony 
cases  and  civil  cases  In  a  court  of  un- 
limited Jurisdiction.  I  know  firsthand 
some  of  the  problems  that  go  with  it,  and 
I  am  surprised  that  the  bar  of  this  Na- 
tion has  hot  risen  up  in  opposition  to 
title  I  especially.  I  believe  it  is  due  solely 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  under- 
stood how  far  reaching  the  provisions 
are  and  that  title  I  is  a  rewriting  and 
total  change  of  our  entire  Jury  laws  for 
Federal  courts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  has 
done  so  much  work  on  this  bill,  and  who 
is  a  former  trial  Judge  himself,  as  well  as 
a  former  member  of  his  State  supreme 
court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  bar  does  not  know  the 
contents  of  title  I.  The  chief  Judges  of 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
in  all  areas  of  this  country  know  what 
Is  in  it.  There  are  about  90  such  Judges. 
and  60  of  them  have  written  to  me.  Out 
of  the  60  chief  judges,  58  of  them  have 
said  that  title  I  should  not  be  passed  in 
its  present  form,  sind  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  Judicial  Conference.  The 
other  two  chief  Judges  said  they  could 
only  support  title  I  if  substantial  amend- 
ments were  made  to  It.  I  have  a  suitcase 
full  of  letters  from  them  to  that  effect 
which  I  will  read,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
That  was  the  point  that  I  was  going  to 
nxake.  The  bar  has  not  responded  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  called  to  their  spe- 
cial attention.  But  the  members  of  the 
court,  the  trial  courts,  men  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  both  sides  in  any  law- 
suit, have  been  apprised  of  this  matter 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr 
Ervin]. 

Those  Judges  have  looked  at  it.  It  is  re- 
markable that  they  would  respond  to  the 
extent  they  have,  almost  unanimouslj 
as  the  Senator  has  Just  pointed  out.  As 
I  imderstand  the  figures,  of  the  55  an- 
swers only  2  approved  and  those  3 
desired  amendments.  All  the  rest  em- 
phasized the  need  for  further  study,  and 


disapproved  It  in  one  tprm  or  another 
for  one  reason  or  anothqr.  This  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  is  uothlnkable  and 
impossible  for  Congress  Ho  seriously  con- 
sider enacting  a  law  of  tihis  kind  on  the 
subject  of  Jurors,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  and  one  oT  the  most  vital 
principles  involved  in  ouj  isystem  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  understand  that  ths  Chief  Justice 
of.  the  United  States,  as  :lted  in  the  mi- 
nority report  in  the  Hovi»e,  has  warned 
against  hasty  action  on  these  Jury  selec- 
tion provisions  and  urg<d  that  they  be 
carefully  examined  befoije  being  enacted 
into  law.  | 

In  the  face  of  these  fapts,  here  we  are 
going  jauntily  along  without  making  any 
microscopic  examination  of  the  new  Jury 
system. 

The  title  would  provide  that  names 
would  be  selected  at  random.  To  me, 
as  a  former  trial  Judge,  it  is  unthink- 
able that  Congress  would]  provide  a  man- 
date that  the  names  of  JilTors  be  selected 
at  random  from  the  voier  registration 
lists.  Later,  it  is  true,  I  a  literacy  test 
will  be  given,  to  make  tsure  that  they 
can  read  and  write  and  bpeak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  or  their  nime  is  taken  oflf 
the  lists.  But  not  one  world  about  a  char- 
acteristic requirement,  honor,  Integrity, 
principle,  or  anything  elsp  which  is  such 
a  vital  part  of  our  Jury  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from]  Mississippi  has 
expired. J 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  PBesldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  1  may  proceed 
lor  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
safeguard  left  would  be  for  a  litigant  to 
use  what  we  call  peremptory  challenges 
and  excuse  without  cauaa,  because  any 
prospective  juror,  selected  at  random 
who  survived  the  slight  literacy  test,  and 
had  not  been  convicted  at  a  felony  and 
had  no  felony  charge  F«idlng  against 
Wm.  would  be  qualified  Mr  Jury  service 
under  these  tests  and  wpuld  be  put  in 
the  jury  box  even  though!  t>f  bad  reputa- 
tion for  veracity  in  the  coiununlty.  That 
would  apply  across  the  board  through- 
out the  Nation  in  all  Federal  courts. 

To  me,  this  Is  Just  imthlnkable.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  it  must  have  been  conceived 
In  an  atmosphere  of  emdtlonalism  over 
the  clvU  rights  issue.  But  here  we  are,  I 
am  afraid,  taking  lock,  stbck.  and  barrel 
this  whole  problem  without  any  real 
judgment  being  given  to  title  I  and  its 
application  in  a  given  cade. 

We  remember,  a  few  y^rs  ago.  that  a 
bill  was  considered  In  the  Senate  provid- 
ing that  in  one  area  of  the  country  only 
there  would  be  no  illiterficy  tests  what- 
soever with  respect  to  those  who  pro- 
posed to  vote.  It  was  restjricted  to  apply 
to  a  few  States.  The  mandate  was  that 
uiere  would  be  no  amenjdments  to  the 
blU,  and  I  recall  that  the;  Senate  passed 
that  bill  without  a  single.  soUtary 
amendment.  That  was  because  of  an 
Mict  handed  down  frob  the  White 
House.  I  beUeve  that  theit  must  be  one 
m  this  case.  j 

Surely,  as  night  follo4*  day.  some- 
"me,  somewhere,  Membe^  of  Congress 


who  pass  over  this  matter  and  treat  It 
lightly,  without  the  proper  kind  of  con- 
sideration to  such  a  delicate  subject,  are 
going  to  be  held  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple. Some  day,  someone  with  enough 
leadership  throughout  this  Nation  must 
make  the  people  realize  the  trend  in 
which  the  country  Is  going  on  this 
subject. 

Therefore,  on  this  ground,  as  well  as 
many  others,  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
at  least  to  do  what  we  can  with  the  talent 
we  have  to  make  this  a  workable  title  I 
and  title  II,  if  there  is  going  to  be  such  a 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  expired  and 
I  therefore  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  in  opposition 
to  the  civil  rights  bill  based  upon  a  mem- 
orandum furnished  to  me  by  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Crutchfleld,  of  Richmond,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  constitutional  lawyers 
in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  ths  Honorable  Sam 

CRtTTCRriEU) 

Although  I  consider  the  entire  clvU  rights 
bill  a  serious  Infringement  of  our  American 
liberties  and  a  totally  iinnecessary  piece  of 
legislation,  I  wish  to  address  myself  particu- 
larly to  Its  abridgement  of  the  ability  of  our 
States  to  carry  out  their  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  Justice  and  Its  uncon- 
stitutional Interference  with  the  rights  which 
Americans  have  to  ownership  and  alienation 
of  real  property. 

STATE    JTTBT    FBOVISIOMS 

Title  n  of  this  act  represents  an  Intensifi- 
cation of  the  trend  to  Interference  by  the 
Federal  government  In  local  affairs,  the  end 
result  of  which  could  be  complete  subservi- 
ence of  aU  vital  aspecta  of  state  functions 
to  a  centralized  government.  It  ha«  histori- 
cally been  the  responsibility  of  the  sovereign 
states  to  administer  Justice  within  their 
boundaries,  and  in  this  area  there  has  always 
been  a  delicate  balance  between  state  and 
Federal  Jurisdiction.  This  balance  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  legislation  and  Judicial 
attention. 

My  learned  colleague.  Senator  Ebvin,  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer  of  recognized  ability  and, 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  crystallized  this  issue  In  his  opening 
statement  at  the  hearings  on  the  pending 
Civil  Rights  legislation  when  he  said:  "I 
have  spent  much  of  my  career  arguing  for  a 
strong  Jury  system,  characterized  by  integrity 
and  Impartiality.  No  one  would  maintain 
that  race  or  religion  are  appropriate  consider- 
ations for  Jury  service,  and  it  has  been  a 
violation  of  Federal  law  for  almost  100  years 
for  any  person  charged  with  the  duty  of  se- 
lecting or  simunonlng  a  Jury  panel  to  dis- 
criminate because  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

"Remedies  are  already  available,  both  civU 
and  criminal,  to  the  parties  to  a  case  and  to 
the  Justice  Department  when  it  appears  that 
the  State  Jury  selection  system  is  discrim- 
inatory on  its  face  or  that  a  fair  system  has 
been  abused.  18  U.S.C.  243  Is  the  statute 
establishing  the  Federal  criminal  offense  of 
Jury  discrimination.  As  far  as  I,  the  Sub- 
committee staff,  or  the  American  Law  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  of  Congress  can  de- 
termine, in  the  90-year  history  of  this 
provision  it  has  been  \ised  only  once — m 
1879,  m  the  case  of  Ex  Parte  Virginia.  Why 
do  we  need  more  laws  when  the  ones  we 
have  are  not  being  used?     Certainly  there 
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is  no  claim  that  section  243  Is  unenforce- 
able. Recent  southern  Federal  and  state 
Juries  have  brought  convictions  for  civil 
rights  crimes.  If  convictions  can  be  ob- 
tained In  Federal  courts  under  { 241  and 
S  242,  then  why  have  prosecutions  for  Jury 
discrimination  not  been  brought  under  these 
statutes  and  %  243?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
officials  conspiring  to  discriminate  In  the 
selection  of  Jurors  would  probably  be  guilty 
of  violating  all  three  statute?.  Until  It  Is 
demonstrated  by  clear  evidence  that  present 
law  is  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
I  seriously  doubt  both  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  this  legislation. 

"We  should  realize,  moreover,  that  Title  n 
goes  much  further  than  merely  to  restate 
the  ancient  prohibitions  against  racial  dis- 
crimination. Far  more  seriously.  It  Intro- 
duces Into  law  a  policy  of  national  tml- 
formlty  In  state  Jury  systems,  and  It  Is 
founded  upon  the  basic  assumption  that 
Federal  administration  of  state  criminal  law 
Is  valid  and  a  worthy  objective." 

While  the  Attorney  General  has  said  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  enact  the  pro- 
posed Title  II  under  the  authority,  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  I  Join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North  Car- 
oUna  In  differing  with  this  Interpretation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.    Time  and  time 
again  the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  this 
Amendment  to  be  prohibitive  in  nature.    In 
fact,  it  has  been  held  that  the  Amendment 
does  not  proscribe  the  action  of  a  state  In 
the  selection  of  Juries  and  the  exclusion  of 
certain  classes  of  Individuals  on  bases  other 
than  race  or  color.     For  example,  age  re- 
quirements   and    educational    quallflcatlons 
have  been  upheld;  and  the  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain occupational  groups  such  as  lav^ers, 
preachers,   ministers,   doctors,  dentists,  and 
engineers  and  firemen  of  railroad  trains  was 
held     to    be     constitutional     {Rawlingg    v. 
Georgia,  201  U.S.  638  [1906)).    Furthermore, 
the  so-called  "blue  ribbon"  closed  Jury  has 
been  held  specifically  not  to  be  a  denial  of 
the  Equal  Protection  of  the  Law  or  the  Due 
Process  of  the  Law  Claiises  (Fay  v.  New  York 
332  VS.  261    [1947]).     In  the  Fay  case  the 
distinguished  Jurist.  Justice  Jackson,  wrote 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  "a  state  is 
not  required  to  try  all  offenses  to  the  same 
forum;"  and  that  "blue  ribbon"  Juries  do  not 
"exclude,  or  authorize  the  clerk  to  exclude, 
any  person  or  class  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  occupation."     He  further  con- 
tinued:   "It   (speaking  of  the  blue  ribbon 
statute)  imposes  no  quaUflcatlon  of  an  eco- 
nomic nature  beyond  that  Imposed  by  the 
concededly  valid  general  panel  statute.    Each 
of  the  grounds  of  elimination  Is  reasonably 
and  closely  related  to  the  Jiu-or's  suitability 
for  the  kind  of  service  the  special  panel  re- 
quires or  to  his  fitness  to  Judge  the  kind  of 
cases  for  which  It  Is  most  frequently  utilized. 
Not  all  of  the  grounds  of  elimination  wo\ild 
appear  relevant  to  the  Issues  of  the  present 
case.    But  we  know  of  no  right  of  defendants 
to  have  a  specially  constituted  panel  which 
would  Include  all  persons  who  might  be  fitted 
to  hear  their  particular  and  unique  case.  .  ." 
In  Hoyt  V.  Florida,  368  U.S.  57   (I96I)    a 
woman  charged  with  murder  sought  to  have 
Included  as  Jurors  women  because  they  would 
have  more   compassion  and   understanding 
for  her  act  against  an  imfalthfui  husband. 
The  Court  held  In  that  case  that  the  woman 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  have  women 
on  the  Jury,  holding  that  proportional  class 
representation   in    the   administration   of   a 
Jury   law   is   not  constitutionally   required. 
The  Florida  Jury  law  Is  that  grand  and  petit 
Jurors  be  taken  from  male  and  female  citizens 
of  the  state,  but  contained  the  following 
provision:     "Provided,    however,    that    the 
names  of  no  female  persons  shall  be  taken 
for   Jury   service   tmless   said    persons   have 
registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  circiUt  court 
her  desire  to  be  placed  on  the  Jiiry  list." 
Addressing  Itself  to  the  constitutional  Issue, 
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the  court  In  Its  opinion  says,  "This  case  In 
no  way  Involves  race  or  religion  In  which  the 
circumstances  shown  were  found  by  this 
Court  to  compel  a  conclusion  of  purposeful 
discriminatory  exclusions  from  Jury  serv- 
ice. .  .  .  "Hiere  Is  present  here  neither  the 
unfortunate  atmosphere  of  ethnic  or  racial 
prejudices  .  .  .  nor  the  long  course  of  dis- 
criminatory administrative  practice  (which 
was  statistically  demonstrated  In  certain 
previous  cases) ." 

Pro<n  these  cases  It  is  apparent  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  given  wide  latitude  to 
the  Intee^rlty  of  state  Judicial  systems  to 
administer  their  Jury  procedures.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  of  any  unlawful  dis- 
criminatory practice. 

It  has  never  required  affirmative  state  ac- 
tion to  revise  criminal  procedure  nor  has  It 
ever  sought  to  permit  Congress  to  establish 
or  extend  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure to  a  state's  established  policies  in 
this  area.  Furthermore,  it  has  never  been 
asserted  that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 
permits  Federal  absorption  of  the  state's 
Judicial  system. 

For  over  a  hundred  years,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  discrimination  In  summon- 
ing a  Jury  panel .  because  of  "race,  religion 
OT  previous  condition  of  servitude"  has  been 
prohibited  by  law  and  enforcec  by  the 
courts.  The  pending  proposal  Is  unneces- 
sary and  might  result  In  Jeopardizing  the 
delicate  balance  In  the  administration  of 
Justice  In  this  country. 

Another  objectionable  feature  of  this  sec- 
tion n  of  the  bin  Is  the  new  powers  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  Attorney  General. 

Sections  202,  203  and  204  would  vest  In 
the  Attorney  General,  an  officer  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department,  certain  quasi-Judicial 
powers.  This  Title  would  confer  tipon  him 
the  right  to  Investigate  the  seluctlon  of 
Juries,  a  matter  traditionally  reserved  to  the 
presiding  Judge.  The  unprecede;ited  au- 
thority contolned  In  this  Title  wsuld  also 
have  the  effect  of  protracting  not  only  crim- 
inal but  clvU  litigation  where  we  are  already 
experiencing  delays  due  to  crowded  docketo. 

OPUr    ROUSINC   PKOVI8IONS 

An  even  more  menacing  threat  to  our  con- 
stitutional liberty  Is  proposed  by  Title  IV  of 
this  bill,  which  seeks  to  expand  Federal  con- 
trol in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  our 
right  to  free  possession  of,  and  full  authority 
over,  our  own  property.  It  was  the  great 
liberal,  the  author  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
pendence — Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said :  "The 
political  Institutions  of  America,  Its  various 
■oils  and  climates  opened  a  certain  resource 
to  the  unfortunate  and  to  the  enterprising 
of  every  country,  and  Insured  to  them  the 
acquisition  and  free  possession  of  property." 

Equally  strong  for  the  preaervatlon  of 
property  rights  was  the  New  England  states- 
man, Samuel  Adams,  who  wrote  In  a  letter 
to  William  WelU:  "The  security  of  right  and 
property  Is  the  great  end  of  government. 
.  .  .  Such  measures  as  tend  to  render  right 
and  property  precarious  tend  to  destroy  both 
property  and  government;  for  these  must 
stand  and  fall  together." 

A  great  Virginian.  James  Madison,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  question  in  a  speech 
to  the  Virginia  State  Convention  of  1629 
when  he  said:  "The  personal  right  to  acquire 
property,  which  Is  a  natural  right,  gives  to 
property,  when  acquired,  a  right  to  protec- 
tion, as  a  social  right. 

The  noted  historian  and  constitutional 
lawyer.  Thomas  James  Norton,  traced  the 
fundamentals  of  property  ownership  In  a 
brief  but  compelling  way  In  his  book  en- 
titled. "Undermining  the  Constitution."  ICr. 
Norton  writes,  ".  .  .  the  Americans  set  up 
Government  'to  secure'  (the  Declaration  of 
Independence  says)  preexisting  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — the 
pursuit  being  largely  the  pursuit  of  property 


and  the  comforts  and  cultures  which  It 
brings.  And  as  the  Ctxistltutlon  twice  puts 
property  In  the  class  with  liberty  and  Ufe, 
how  can  It  be  contended  that  law  (which 
he  wrote  himself)  gives  to  him  his  property 
any  more  than  It  gives  him  his  Ufe?" 

Keeping  before  us  the  fundamental  and 
guaranteed  right  to  own  and  transfer  prop- 
erty, let  us  consider  what  Title  IV  seeks  to 
do.  In  the  words  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
It  would :  ".  .  .  prohibit  discrimination  in  the 
•ale  or  rental  of  any  house  or  vacant  land 
Intended  for  housing  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try. Allegedly  aggrieved  persons  could  bring 
punitive  damage  suits  in  Federal  courts.  In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  would  be  au- 
thorized to  bring  civil  suits  to  ensiire  com- 
pliance or  to  Intervene  in  private  suite." 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
In  his  testimony  before  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  Hoxise  Judiciary  Committee  stated 
that  Title  IV  applies:  "to  all  housing  and 
prohibits  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin  by  property 
owners,  tract  developers,  real  estate  brokers, 
lending  Institutions  and  all  others  engaged 
In  the  sale,  rental  or  financing  of  housing." 
In  proposing  this  far  reaching  and  un- 
precedented Interference  with  private  prop- 
erty rights  the  Attorney  General  claims  con- 
stitutionality for  it  under  the  Commerce 
Clause  and  the  14th  Amendment.  In  em- 
phasizing his  position,  he  cavalierly  asserted 
In  his  testimony :  "To  me  it  Is  clear  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  address  Itself  to  the  vindication  of 
what  Is.  In  substance,  the  freedom  to  live." 
And  he  continued,  amazingly  enough,  by 
saying:  "The  Congress  Is  charged  with  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  Interstate  com- 
merce In  all  Its  forms.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
housing  Is  embraced  under  this  Congres- 
sional power." 

In  analyzing  the  position  of  the  Attorney 
General,  it  Is  necessary  for  lis  to  look  Into 
the  background  and  Intent,  and  the  subse- 
quent Interpretation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  A  distinguished  Virginia  Ju- 
rist, District  Judge  Charles  Sterling  Hutche- 
son,  now  retired,  recently  considered  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
the  Commerce  Clause  as  they  applied  to  a 
Presidential  order  barring  discrimination  in 
Federally-assisted  housing.  Judge  Hutche- 
son  writes:  "The  United  States  Constitution 
gives  the  federal  govenunent  no  general 
power  to  regulate  the  sale  of  housing  within 
the  states.  The  making  of  a  contract  of  sale, 
a  lease,  or  a  deed  Is  not  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  It  could  hardly  be  contended  that 
a  homeowner  who  sells  his  house  which  has 
a  mortgage  reinsured  by  a  federal  agency 
thereby  becomes  a  state  agency  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's 
state  action  requirements.  Indeed,  Repre- 
sentative John  A.  Bingham  of  Ohio,  a  lead- 
ing framer  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
specifically  disclaimed  any  Impairment  of 
state  rights  In  respect  to  property  by  this 
amendment,  and  told  the  House  which  passed 
the  amendment  that  as  to  real  estate,  every- 
one knows  that  Its  acquisition  and  transmis- 
sion under  every  Interpretation  ever  given 
to  the  word  property,  as  used  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country,  are  dependent  ex- 
clusively upon  the  local  law  of  the  States. 
That  this  was  the  rule  at  the  time  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  long  before,  has 
never  been  doubted. 

"One  scholar  has  asserted  that  the  presi- 
dential order  which  requires  gorvernment 
contractors  not  to  discriminate  In  selecting 
their  employees  does  not  Invade  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  states  and  by  analogy  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  same  reasoning  would 
apply  to  the  order  governing  housing.  How- 
ever, the  two  cases  which  might  be  cited  to 
uphold  federal  concern  with  government 
contractors  have  no  relation  to  home-buUd- 
Ing  or  purchasing. 


"In  Wickard  t.  Filbum,  where  government 
regulation  of  agricultural  production  wae 
involved,  the  court  specifically  found  tbat 
most  wheat  moved  in  Interstate  commerce 
and  that  home-grown  wheat  affected  sub- 
stantially this  national  wheat  market.  Per. 
ktns  V.  Lukens  Steel  Co.  Involved  suppUw 
intended  for  the  federal  government,  and 
not  government  subsidy  ot  private  businesc 
supplying  private  needs.  Moreover,  by  their 
very  nattue,  government  supplies  move  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  as  such  the  condi- 
tions of  their  production  would,  applying 
more  recent  cases,  be  subject  to  federal  con- 
trol. Indeed,  one  recent  case  has  held  that 
states  may  not  forbid  discTlmination  in  em- 
ployment by  companies  doing  business  in 
Interstate  commerce,  on  the  ground  that  it 
Interferes  with  Congress'  power  over  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  while  the  authority  ot 
this  case  has  been  reversed,  at  least  It  pro- 
vides a  legal  framework  for  federal  Interest, 
Accordingly,  since  the  federal  government 
may  regulate  Indirectly  through  Its  fiscal 
powers  what  it  may  regulate  directly,  it  may 
at  least  be  argued  that  Congressional  action. 
were  proper  legislation  to  be  passed.  In  this 
area,  would  not  Infringe  on  areas  reserved 
to  the  states. 

"It  Is  not,  however,  necescary  to  take  up 
this  argument  further,  because  It  Is  clear 
that  no  activity  can  be  deemed  more  re- 
moved from  Interstate  commerce  than  resi- 
dential housing.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
has  pointed  out  that  renting  office  space  in  a 
building  exclusively  set  aside  for  an  unre- 
stricted variety  of  office  work  spontaneously 
satisfies  the  common  understanding  of  v^hat 
Is  local  business.  Moreover,  dwelling  houses 
are  not  Instrimientalltles  of  commerce  and 
employees  eng^ed  In  building  or  repairing 
dwelling  bouses  .  .  .  (are)  not  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer, 
nothing  can  be  considered  more  local  than 
one's  home.  There  may  be  a  national  market 
In  wheat,  or  in  government  supplies,  or  In 
building  materials,  or  even  in  some  branches 
of  employment,  but  there  Is  no  national 
market  In  housing.  Wheat  may  be  shipped 
from  areas  of  surpltis  to  areas  of  shortage. 
Labor  may  be  recruited  on  a  nationwide 
scale.  But  a  surplus  of  homes  In  Chicago 
cannot  satisfy  a  shortage  of  housing  In  Lo6 
Angeles,  nor  can  an  abundance  of  land  suit- 
able for  building  residential  housing  in 
AtUnta  alleviate  a  dearth  of  land  In  New 
York.  If  any  commodity  can  be  said  not  to 
be  In  Interstate  ccmunerce.  It  is  resldentUl 
housing. 

"The  federal  government  may  not  regu- 
late indirectly  through  its  fiscal  powers  that 
which  It  may  not  regulate  directly.  Tbtt 
constitutes  an  Inadmissible  Intrusion  Into 
the  domain  of  the  states.  For  this  reason 
too.  the  presidential  order  Is  vmconstitu- 
tional." 

Although  Judge  Hutcheson  was  writing 
with  respect  to  Executive  Order  11063,  It- 
sued  by  the  White  House  on  November  20, 
1962,  his  remarks  are  equally  relevant  to  tht 
issue  before  us,  and,  I  think,  an  effective 
rebuttal  to  the  interpreUtlon  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  this  point  by  our  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

A  recent  symposium  on  this  question  pro- 
duced a  well  documented  and  soundly  rea- 
soned article  entitled,  "The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  Real  Property  Rights." 
The  arUcle  was  written  by  four  learned  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  namely  Dr.  Charles  C 
Tansill,  Dr.  Alfred  Avlns.  Dr.  Kenneth  W 
Colegrove  and  Mr.  Sam  S.  Crutchfield.  1 
might  add  that  Mr.  Crutchfield  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Executive  Director  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  on  ConstltuUonal  Government 
and.  in  this  capacity,  makes  continuing  stud- 
ies with  respect  to  the  formation  and  inter- 
pretetlon  of  our  Constitution.  Many  of  the 
members  of  this  distinguished  body  are  re- 
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clplents  of  the  valuable  {tracts  which  are 
published  by  this  Comnttssion,  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  Impressed  vflth  the  quality  of 
research  and  reason  whiph  is  reflected  in 
each  publication.  , 

While  it  is  not  my  InteQtlon  to  burden  my 
colleagues  with  an  exteqded  discussion  of 
the  legislative  Intent  of  qur  predecessors  In 
the  39th  Congress,  I  do  feCl  that  It  would  be 
helpful  to  consider  soma  of  the  more  ap- 
plicable developments  1^  that  Congress's 
consideration  of  the  dralittng  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Tbia  article  I  men- 
tioned contains  a  detalle^  analysis  of  those 
deliberations.    The  authors  vrite  as  follows: 

"(RepresentaUve  Robert)  B.)  Hale  (R.  N.Y.> 
then  turned  to  the  changel  which  the  amend- 
ment would  effect  in  state  legislation  over 
property  rights.  He  poin^  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  might  require  that  'married  wom- 
en, in  regard  to  their  rights  of  property, 
should  stand  on  the  sam^  footing  with  men 
and  uiunarried  women,'  although  in  all  states 
distinctions  still  persisted.  Brushing  aside 
(Representative  Thaddeus^  Stevens'  (R.,  Pa.) 
rebuttal  that  these  groups  were  in  different 
classes,  he  replied  that  if  i  that  were  the  dis- 
tinction, Negroes  could  b|e  placed  In  a  dif- 
ferent class  than  whites.  t3e  objected  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendmeiit  would  overturn 
the  discriminatory  provis^ns  of  the  Oregon 
Constitution,  and  probablM  those  of  Indiana 
as  well,  as  an  undue  InMrference  In  state 
Internal  affairs.  I 

"The  next  day.  CongreUman  Thomas  T. 
Davis,  another  New  York  Republican,  echoed 
Hale's  objection  about  lovercentralization. 
He  urged  that  states  werej  not  under  federal 
control  'in  respect  of  soclil  arrangement  .  .  . 
of  the  rights  of  property,  ibd  control  of  per- 
sons.'"  In  a  footnote  tht  article  sets  forth 
Congressman  Hale's  argument  in  detaU  as 
follows:  "He  said:  'But  thb gentleman's  con- 
cern Is  as  to  the  right  of  nitoperty  In  married 
women. 

"  'Although  this  word  pioperty  has  been  in 
your  bill  of  rights  from  the  year  1789  until 
this  hour,  who  ever  hear4  :it  Intimated  that 
anybody  could  have  proifcrty  protected  in 
any  State  until  he  owned  or  acquired  prop- 
erty there  according  to  1^  local  law  or  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  somS  other  state  which 
he  may  have  carried  thltjlier?  I  undertake 
to  say  no  one.  | ' 

"  'As  to  real  estate,  everyone  knows  that 
Its  acquisition  and  transniisslon  under  every 
interpretation  ever  given  lOo  the  word  prop- 
erty, as  tised  In  the  Cdttstltutlon  of  the 
country,  are  dependent  eJddluslvely  upon  the 
local  law  of  the  States,  sjive  under  a  direct 
grant  of  the  United  Statest  But  suppose  any 
person  hais  acquired  property  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  State,  but  In  accordance  with 
lU  law,  are  they  not  to  b^  equally  protected 
In  the  enjoyment  of  It,  pr  are  they  to  be 
denied  all  protection?  'Tlist  is  the  question, 
and  the  whole  question,  44  far  as  that  part 
of  the  case  Is  concerned.'  "  I 

The  article  continues  ] .  "Bingham  then 
launched  into  a  long  discussion  of  the  need 
to  overrule  Barron  v.  Bolitlmore  (32  V3.  (7 
Pet.)  243  (1833))  and  apply  the  bill  of  rights 
to  the  states.  This  case,  ctf  course,  was  one 
where  the  state  had  Interfered  with  real  prop- 
erty rights,  a  point  he  knfew  quite  well.  He 
asserted  that  the  constlttitional  guarantees 
were  'disregarded  today  Jn  Oregon'  and  in 
the  South,  and  that  th^  amendment  was 
needed  to  seciue  'equal  protection  to  life, 
liberty,  or  property.'  In  rjeeponse  to  a  ques- 
tion irom  Hale,  he  asserted  that  the  proposal 
would  permit  Congress  to  secure  equal  pro- 
tecuon  to  life  and  llbertyj  pnd  property  .  .  . 
the  right  to  real  estate  bting  dependent  on 
the  State  law.  Hale  aske^  that  If  Congress 
could  not  legislate  'in  regfard  to  real  estate,' 
<lld  Bingham  mean  'to  imj^y  that  it  extends 
to  personal  estate.'  He  antswered :  'Undoubt- 
e<lly  It  Is  true  .  .  .  (bec^se)  the  personal 
property  of  a  citizen  folic  ws  its  owner,  and 


Is  entitled  to  be  protected  In  the  State  Into 
which  he  goes.'  " 

This  exchange  brings  to  mind  the  cogent 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  Minority 
Leader  when  he  recently  said:  "If  anyone  can 
show  me  that  a  house  attached  to  a  piece 
of  land  is  in  Interstate  commerce  I'll  eat  the 
chimney."  The  Minority  Leader,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  himself,  has  by  this  remark 
plainly  Illustrated  the  erroneous  contention 
of  the  Attorney  General  that  this  Title  has 
any  relationship  to  the  Commerce  Clause. 
Real  property  by  its  very  nature  is  Inmiov- 
able — a  legal  maxim  known  to  every  freshman 
law  student.  The  Attorney  General's  argu- 
ment is  specious  and  seeks  to  stretch  the 
Commerce  Clause  beyond  any  reasonable  In- 
terpretation and  certainly  beyond  the  con- 
templation of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  neither  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution nor  the  drafters  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  ever  Intended  to  proscribe 
private  property  rights,  and  I  quite  agree 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  authors 
of  the  article  which  I  have  been  quoting 
wherein  they  state : 

"1.  The  framers  considered  property  rights 
to  be  fundamental,  and  Intended  to  limit 
State  power  to  impair  them. 

"2.  Congress  Intended  to  restrict  state 
legislation  primarily,  and  state  action  exclu- 
sively. Private  Individuals  were  not  re- 
stricted. 

"3.  Congress  intended  to  assure  that  states 
wotUd  not  deprive  Negroes  of  the  capacity 
to  own  land  or  make  contracts.  The  phrase 
in  the  debates  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  about 
the  'right'  to  make  contracts  or  own  property 
simply  means  that  state  laws  shall  not  pre- 
vent a  willing  seller,  testator,  or  donor  from 
conveying  property  to  a  Negro,  or  a  willing 
person  from  contracting  with  him.  It  does 
not  confer  on  a  Negro  power  to  compel  un- 
willing testators  to  devise  property  to  them, 
unMrilling  owners  to  give,  lease,  or  sell  them 
property,  or  anybody  to  contract  with  any- 
body else,  nor  does  it  authorize  states  to 
do  so. 

"Beyond  this.  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  ex- 
actly what  the  framers  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Intended.  No  one  had  ever 
dreamed  at  that  time  of  enacting  anti- 
discrimination laws  requiring  unwilling  own- 
ers of  houses  to  sell  or  rent  them  to  Negroes. 
But  the  amendment,  framed  by  Bingham, 
one  of  the  firmest  beUevers  In  property 
rights,  and  not  by  the  equalitarian  Stevens, 
who  was  disappointed  in  it,  offers  Uttle  com- 
fort to  proponents  of  such  laws.  It  restricted 
state  laws  to  enlarge  individual  rights,  and 
not  the  converse. 

"How  would  Bingham,  the  conservative 
Republican  corporation  lawyer  from  Ohio, 
have  been  struck  by  a  law  requiring  an  un- 
willing owner  to  sell  to  or  rent  to,  or  an 
imwilling  resident  to  live  near,  people  he 
did  not  want  to  do  so?  Would  It  have  of- 
fended his  notion  of  due  process?  In  a  re- 
cent case,  one  Judge  protested  that  "The 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1959  .  .  .  would  compel 
Case  to  transfer  his  residential  property  to 
the  Rhones,  not  voluntarily,  but  under  com- 
pulsion, with  sanctions  that  might  lead  to 
Imprisonment  for  failure  to  comply."  This 
protest  seems  remarkably  like  a  1795  case 
which  held  that  "The  legislature  .  .  .  had 
no  authority  to  make  an  act  divesting  one 
citizen  of  his  freehold,  and  vesting  it  in  an- 
other ...  It  is  contrary  both  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  constitution.'  It  seems 
svuprislngly  like  a  1798  United  States  Su- 
preme Cotui;  case  holding  that  a  'law  that 
takes  property  from  A  and  gives  it  to  B:  it 
Is  against  all  reason  and  Justice,  for  a  people 
to  entrust  a  legislature  with  such  powers; 
and  therefore,  it  cannot  be  prestuned  that 
they  have  done  It.'  Were  these  concepts 
part  of  the  notions  of  Bingham,  the  con- 
servative man  of  property,  about  'due  proc- 


ess,' as  he  wrote  them  into  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment?  They  may  very  well  have 
been." 

Bearing  In  mind  the  legislative  Intent 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  let  us  analyze 
certain  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
treated  this  question  of  hoiising  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  first  case 
treating  the  relationship  of  private  individ- 
uals in  the  transfer  of  real  estate  was  Cor- 
Tigan  v.  Buckley,  271  U.S.  323  (1926).  This 
case  Involved  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
defendant  Corrigan  from  selling  a  lot  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  a  Negro  because  it 
violated  a  covenant  mutually  entered  by 
Corrigan  and  Buckley  and  others  "not  to  sell 
to  any  person  of  Negro  race  or  blood."  Dis- 
missing the  case  for  want  ot  Jurisdiction,  Mr. 
Justice  Sanford  wrote  the  following  analysis 
of  the  constitutional  question  Involved  In 
his  opinion: 

"The  Fifth  Amendment  Is  a  limitation  only 
upon  the  powers  of  the  General  Government. 
Taeton  v.  Mayes,  163  U.S.  376.  382.  and  is  not 
directed  against  the  action  of  individ- 
uals, .  .  .  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  have  reference  to  state 
action  exclusively  and  not  to  any  action  of 
private  Individuals.  Virginia  v.  Rives,  100 
U.S.  313,  318;  V.S.  v.  Harris,  106  U.S.  629,  639. 
It  Is  State  action  of  a  particular  character 
that  Is  prohibited.  Individual  Invasion  of 
individual  rights  is  not  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Amendment.  Civil  Rights  Cases,  109 
VS.  3,  11.  It  is  obvious  that  none  of  these 
Amendments  prohibited  private  individuals 
from  entering  into  contracts  respecting  the 
control  and  disposition  of  their  own  prop- 
erty; and  there  is  no  color  whatever  for  the 
contention  that  they  rendered  the  Indenture 
void  .  .  ." 

The  Court  was  clear  In  its  Interpretation 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  applied 
only  to  state  action.  A  later  Court,  how- 
ever, under  similar  circumstances.  Involving 
restrictive  covenants,  decided  that  a  state 
court  enforcing  racial  restriction  would  con- 
stitute state  action  and,  therefore.  Invoke  the 
prohibitions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Shelley  v. 
Kramer,  33  U.S.  1  (1947).  the  Court  did  not 
overrule  the  Corrigan  decision  but  merely 
distinguished  it  on  the  basis  that  it  arose  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  rather  than  In  a 
state.  In  the  companion  case,  Hurd  v. 
Hodge,  334  U.S.  24  (1948),  racial  restrictions 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  were  struck 
down  by  the  Court.  Under  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment in  both  cases  the  Court  said  essentially 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866  "does  not 
invalidate  private  restrictive  agreements  so 
long  as  the  proposals  of  those  agreements 
are  achieved  by  the  parties'  voluntary  ad- 
herence to  the  terms.  The  action  toward 
which  the  provisions  of  the  state  under  con- 
sideration is  govermnental  action." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  limited  the 
application  of  the  14th  amendment  to  state 
action.  We  are  asked  to  enact  legislation 
proscribing  personal  rights  and  privileges 
with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  real  estate — 
freedoms  historically  guaranteed  under  our 
Cotutltutlon  and  unique  to  free  people  of  the 
world  throughout  all  of  history  under  what 
is  patently  an  erroneous  Interpretation  of 
applicable  constitutional  authorities.  I  hope 
that  the  entire  bill  will  be  defeated.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  tuiconstitu tional;  no  part  of 
it  is  needed. 


FRIENDSHIPS    POSTER    TRADE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
though  my  State  is  not  yet  participating 
in  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Montana 
would  take  pride  in  Joining  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  West,  and  indeed,  in  the  Na- 
tion, in  actively  supporting  the  concept 
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of  the  program.  It  Is  a  program  with 
which  the  man  on  the  street  can  Identify 
and  it  is  a  program  in  which  the  average 
citizen  can  participate  directly  in  the 
broad  foreign  affairs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  an  article  in  the 
September  5,  1966.  issue  of  International 
Commerce,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce weeldy,  "Friendships  Foster 
Trade."  Staff  writer  Arthur  McDermott 
sets  out  the  concept  and  practice  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program  in  a 
concise  and  readable  manner.  The  arti- 
cle highlights  the  role  of  the  people  In 
activities  related  to  the  goals  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

To  me,  the  article  points  up  the  need 
for  more  programs  of  this  type.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  now  Joining  in  partnership 
with  the  Federal  District  of  Brasilia 
bringing  the  total  of  citizen  partnerships 
to  31.  A  gioup  of  citizens  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  travel  this  week  to 
attend  the  Second  Inter-American  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  Conference  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Prom  Rio  de  Janeiro  they 
will  travel  to  Brasilia  where  they  will 
meet  with  a  Brazilian  Partners  commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  developing  pro- 
gram activities.  I  commend  this  article 
and  the  program  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  incoiiwrated  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
ramnMHXPS  FoffrzB  Tbadb — Pastnus  or  Al- 

UANCS     EVKNTUALLT     WtlX     BBOAOSN     U.S.- 
IiATXM  COMJCXaCIAI,  TIES 

(By  Arthur  McDermott) 

A  feeling  that  somehow  the  n.S.  wasn't 
mustering  Its  most  precious  asset,  the  indi- 
vidual Initiative  of  Its  cltlMns.  gave  birth  to 
one  of  the  brtghteet  chapters  In  the  flve-year 
history  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Through  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram. Individual  states  In  the  U.S.  have  for 
the  past  two-and-a-half  years  been  teaming 
up  with  nations  and  provinces  throughout 
lAtln  America  to  promote  the  region's  devel- 
opment through  self-help  projects,  which 
are  the  keystone  of  the  Alliance  phlloeophy. 

Not  limited  to  businessmen,  the  partner- 
ship committees  in  each  state  Include  as  wide 
a  spectrum  of  the  community  as  possible. 
Labor  unions,  civic  and  professional  groups, 
educators  and  even  housewives  are  taking 
part  In  this  strictly  cltlzen-run  offshoot  of 
the  AlUance. 

"The  beauty  of  this  program  Is  that  we 
can  experiment  with  new  techniques,"  says 
James  H.  Boren,  who  originated  the  Idea 
whUe  helping  to  administer  the  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram In  Peru.  "The  focus  of  the  program 
Is  on  action  rather  than  reports  of  plans,  and 
we're  not  limited  to  doing  what  we've  done 
before." 

SPONTAtrco'crs  activiti 

"If  something  makes  sense,  and  a  way  can 
be  flgiu-ed  out  to  do  it,  then  we  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  The  individual  partners  are  con- 
stantly doing  things  that  we  don't  bear  about 
until  later,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  This  is 
good;  this  is  what  we  need:  spontaneity  Is 
vital  to  this  kind  of  program." 

J<^nt  venture  Investments  and  other  com- 
mercial relationships  are  developing  as  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  these  relationships. 

Tentative  plans  are  being  made  for  an  In- 
vestment conference  Involving  the  Texas 
partners  and  Texas  Industrial  ConunlsBloa. 


to  bring  Texas  and  Peruvian  businessmen 
together,  sometime  this  fall. 

"We're  undoubtedly  creating  an  Invest- 
ment climate  by  bringing  people  together, 
who  are  new  to  the  International  investment 
scene.  However,  we  dont  push  It.  We  let 
It  evolve  naturally.  When  something  devel- 
ops that  way.  It  has  a  better  chance  of  last- 
ing," says  Boren. 

Increased  trade  is  another  sure  long-term 
result  which  the  Partners  program  Is  allow- 
ing to  develop  of  its  own  accord.  "Right 
now  we're  too  buy  building  roads  and  schools, 
setting  up  scholarships,  and  shipping  equip- 
ment back  and  forth  to  worry  about  any- 
thing else,"  Boren  says. 

"However,  I  attended  a  recent  conference 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Amer- 
icas in  Jamaica,  and  several  of  the  delegates 
were  men  who  are  active  in  the  Partners  pro- 
gram in  their  respective  countries.  We're 
going  to  be  working  with  more  of  this  type 
of  organizing  in  the  future." 

VABIXD   PXOJSCTS 

Partnership  projects  have  varied  from 
shipping  50  ampules  of  bull  semsn  worth 
$300  from  Texas  to  Peru,  to  a  shipment  of 
$150,000  worth  of  hospital,  educational  and 
laboratory  equipment  from  Colorado  to  the 
State  of  Minas  Qerais  in  Brazil. 

Education  and  health  receive  the  big  em- 
phasis. Practically  every  participating  state 
has  made  some  sort  of  scholarship  available 
at  its  universities  for  students  from  its  part- 
ner area.  More  than  100  Latin  students  are 
already  attending  U.S.  colleges  through  the 
activities  of  the  Partners,  and  this  number 
will  multiply  In  the  near  future.  Almost 
every  agreement  has  resulted  in  a  shipment 
of  hospital  and  medical  supplies  being  dis- 
patched to  the  Latin  partner. 

However,  there  are  no  limits  on  the  types 
of  projects  that  can  be  undertaken.  The 
Maryland  partners  sent  a  $10,000  machine  to 
be  used  in  making  high-protein  doughnuts 
for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  school  system;  the 
Michigan  partners  supplied  teachers'  guides 
and  instruction  material  for  literacy  classes 
for  300  inmates  of  Colombia's  Villa  Nueva 
prison:  Idahoans  sent  funds  to  repair  braille 
equipment  at  a  school  for  the  blind  In  Ecua- 
dor; and  the  Alabanaa  partners  bought  a 
bookmobile  for  use  In  Guatemala  City  and 
environs. 

The  partnerships  have  been  designed  as 
two-way  streets,  and  many  states  In  the  U.S. 
have  already  received  tangible  benefits  from 
their  associations.  The  first  contribution  in 
the  Tennessee-Venezuela  partnership  was  an 
outstanding  collection  of  Venesuelan  art 
which  has  been  touring  Tennessee  for  the 
past  10  months,  and  is  slated  to  travel 
through  neighboring  southeastern  states. 

LANG17A0X  HXI.P 

Ohio's  partner,  Parana  State  in  Brazil,  sent 
a  visiting  professor  of  Portuguese  to  the 
1S65  summer  session  at  Miami  University  to 
Instruct  high  school  Spanish  teachers  In  the 
Portuguese  language.  Enrollment  In  high 
school  Portuguese  classes  throughout  the 
state  has  miishroomed  as  a  result.  The 
University  of  Dllnols  has  established  a  full 
four-year  Portuguese  language  course  to  be 
taught  by  an  Instructor  from  Sao  Paulo, 
their  Brazilian  partner.  "Most  Americans 
don't  realize  that  Portuguese  is  the  national 
language  of  half  of  the  people  of  South 
America.  How  many  American  businessmen 
know  Portuguese?"  asks  Boren. 

Totally  unexpected  results  also  occur,  such 
as  when  a  visiting  Bolivian  scout  leader 
pulled  a  drowning  Utah  boy  out  of  the  Snake 
River. 

BBLT-KKLP    IS    KIT 

Self-help  is  the  keystone  of  the  program. 
If  an  area  Isn't  Interested  In  helping  itself, 
the  Partners  aren't  Interested  in  them.  A 
Peruvian  put  It  this  way,  "Tvxans  have  not 
made  this  an  'old  clothes'  program.    They 


have  helped  us  without  making  us  feel  like 
beggars  and  taking  away  our  dignity  as 
hiunan  beings." 

When  the  program  development  team  of 
the  Maryland  Partners  visited  a  fishing  vil- 
lage In  their  Partner  state  of  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
they  were  greeted  by  a  banner  which  read. 
"The  fishermen  of  Saquarema  need  you." 
The  people  of  the  area  made  their  living  from 
the  fish  in  a  large  Inlet  which  was  gradually 
being  closed  by  silt. 

The  Maryland  group  discussed  the  problem 
with  an  engineer  in  Nlterol.  Shortly  alter 
their  return  home  the  team  received  a  letter 
from  the  fishing  village  aslcing  that  the  proj- 
ect be  withdrawn.  With  the  help  of  the 
Brazilian  engineer  they  bad  solved  their  own 
problem. 

The  Second  Interamerlcan  Conference  of 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  will  be  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  from  September  10-22.  Dele- 
gates from  80  U.S.  states  wlU  meet  with  their 
Latin  partners  in  intensive  committee  ses- 
sions covering  business  and  Industry,  educa- 
tion, organization  and  administration,  agri- 
culture, and  health.  After  the  conference, 
the  UB.  delegates  will  accompany  their  Laiin 
counterparts  to  their  home  countries  and 
spend  a  week  studying  the  specific  problems 
of  their  particular  partnership  right  on  the 
spot. 

On  the  way  to  the  conference,  the  U.S. 
delegations  will  assemble  In  Miami  on  Sep- 
tember 17  to  form  a  national  committee  of 
Partners  of  the  Alliance.  "We're  trying  to 
help  our  people  get  the  absolute  maximum 
out  of  their  travel  dollar.  In  effect,  these 
people  will  be  able  to  attend  both  conferences 
and  visit  their  partnership  area  on  the  same 
round-trip  ticket,"  said  Boren. 

LUCKT   MAN 

"I  sold  this  Idea  and  got  a  chance  to  try  It. 
Not  many  men  are  that  lucky.  When  this 
thing  started,  I  thought  we'd  begin  getting 
real  results  after  about  six  months,  but 
frankly  it  Just  doesn't  work  that  way,"  Boren 
says. 

"We  have  been  through  the  trial  period 
and  the  response  of  the  private  community 
has  been  translated  Into  successful  projects. 
We  feel  that  the  private  sector  has  only 
needed  this  mechanism  to  transform  its 
interest  into  results.  But  we've  only 
scratched  the  surface.  Frankly,  the  most 
frustrating  part  is  that  we  know  so  much 
more  can  be  done,  but  we  can  only  Juggle  so 
many  balls  in  the  air  at  one  time." 


SENATOR  DOUGLAS  PRAISED  FOR 
TRUTH-m-LENDINO  LEADERSHIP 
BY  MASSACHUSETTS  LEGISLA- 
TORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
everyone  in  the  Congress  knows  that 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  is 
"Mr.  Truth  in  Lending." 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  need- 
ed legislation  has  not  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Congress  this  year,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Senator  Douglas'  campaign 
for  disclosure  of  actual  finance  charge 
rates  to  consumers  is  making  an  impres- 
sion nationwide.  In  a  number  of  States, 
such  as  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado,  the 
legislatures  are  very  close  to  enacting 
truth-in-lending  measures,  and  similar 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  many  other 
States. 

Consumers  can  be  strongly  encouraged, 
however,  by  the  enactment  in  Massa- 
chusetts this  year  of  two  consumer  pro- 
tection laws,  one  for  installment  sales 
and  the  other  for  consumer  loans,  both 
based  on  Senator  Douglas'  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  proposal. 


A  recent  editorial  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  weloomes  the  action  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  notes 
the  praise  given  to  Sanator  Douclas  by 
Massachusetts  legislators  for  his  lead- 
ership. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  along  with  a  press  release 
from  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate,  Senator 
Maurice  A.  Donahue,  dated  August  16, 
1966,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  press  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcori>,  as  follows: 
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Massachusetts  is  well  ni  the  way  to  setting 
a  precedent  for  the  natl6n  in  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  consumer  In  the  field  of  cred- 
it finance.  It  is  cloee  to  passing  the  first 
truth-in-lendlng  law  in  America.  It  would 
require  banks  and  loan  companies  to  disclose 
In  dollars  and  cents  and  jib  simple  annual  in- 
terest the  full  cost  of  Itnanclng  loans  (up 
to  a  certain  maximum  figure) . 

Massachusettfi  legislatiors  give  much  cred- 
it to  the  man  who  has  for  years  pushed 
tratb-m-lendlng  legislation— Sen.  Patjl  H. 
DoTJGUkS  (D)  of  nilnolt.  The  president  of 
the  State  Senate  noted  the  significance  of 
this  legislation  for  other  Jurisdictions.  He 
said,  "The  passage  of  this  trutb-ln-lendlng 
bin  here  In  Massachusetts  will  make  It  easier 
for  other  states  and  the  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington to  come  to  grip  with  the  entire  prob- 
lem of  constmier  credit  which  Is  so  vital  to 
our  national  economy." 

Earlier  this  year  the  Uaseachusetts  Legis- 
lature passed  the  RetaU  Installment  Sales 
Act,  the  strongest  of  all  tensumer  credit  laws 
in  America.  It  is  the  lllrst  in  the  United 
States  to  require  full  idlscloeure  of  credit 
costs  in  retaU  installment  sales  In  terms  of 
both  simple  annual  Intent  and  dollars  and 
cents.  I 

It  will.  In  short.  Inforti  the  consumer  of 
the  true  cost  of  Insjtiillment  financing. 
Some  retailers  appear  to  have  kept  the  cost 
of  their  goods  competitive  by  depending  on 
abnormally  high  flnanrlhg  charges  for  their 
profits.  This  act  ahoul4  end  this  deceptive 
practice.  i 

These  measiures  will  pijovlde  the  individual 
with  enough  InformationC  and  In  terms  which 
he  can  readily  comprehend,  to  enable  him  to 
shop  intelligently  lor  consumer  credit  just 
as  he  endeavors  to  do  for  the  best-priced 
goods.  (Ttath-ln-packa0ng  leglslaUon  wlU. 
if  passed,  help  him  sbot>  more  Intelligently 
for  the  best-priced  goods.) 

Purthermore,  we  firmly  believe  that  busi- 
ness and  Industry  will  benefit  In  the  end 
from  such  measures.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  an  Increase  in  pubUc  confidence 
in  the  honesty  of  businaas  did  not  pay,  and 
pay  handsomely.  In  a  country  such  as 
America  where  there  Is  a  vast  buying  public, 
straightforward  measures  of  dealing  between 
buyer  and  seller  reap  a  rich  reward.  The 
ItaUana  have  a  saying  that  "clear  agree- 
ments make  long  fnendahlpa."  This  can  be 
pariicularly  trixe  where  truth-ln-lendlng  Is 
concerned. 

The  people  of  other  stiles  have  everything 
to  gain  by  urging  the  paUage  of  slmUar  leg- 
ialatlon.  ^^ 


^■89      RKLKAS*.       

^^■snixMT,    Boston, 
1960 
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Senate  President  Maurtee  A.  Donahue  will 
take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  to  speak 
on  behaU  of  Senate  BlU  3314,  the  TTuth-m- 
Lending  Bill  covering  flnandal  Institutions. 

'The  Truth-ln-Iendliig^  In  the  RetaU  Bales 
Act  «Ba  pftMd  by  thel  State  Senate  last 
«*ay.    ThU  oonsumsr  bin  of  rlghU  Is  now 


law  effective  November  1.  1»66.  It  has  been 
called  the  most  progressive  act  of  Its  type 
In  the  United  States.  Now  before  this  Hon- 
orable body  is  the  cocnitanlon  bUl  to  tbe 
Retail  Installment  Sales  Act,  the  Trnth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  covering  fin«.T»/'^ni  institutions. 
This  bill  simply  requires  that  aU  coosumer 
loans  be  expressed  in  terms  of  an  annual 
rate  of  interest  and  in  doUars.  If  this  act 
Is  passed,  our  citlaens  will  be  given  a  simple 
method  to  determine  the  cost  of  credit.  In 
other  words,  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  be  able  to  compare  shopping  for 
loans."  he  stated. 

"It  Is  fitting,  I  think,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
father  of  the  Idea  of  Truth-in-lendlng,  the 
disUng\il8hed  United  States  Senator  from 
minolE,  Paxtl  Douglas.  He  Is  a  man  who 
has  dedicated  himself  to  consumer  finance 
and  education.  His  persistent  campaign  lor 
the  Truth-ln-lending  legislation  Is  now  be- 
glimlng  to  bear  fruit. 

"The  General  Court  erf  Massachusetts  has 
lead  the  way  In  many  fields  of  progressive 
legislation."  Senator  Donahue  added. 

"The  passage  of  this  Truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
here  In  Massachusetts  will  make  it  easier  for 
other  states  and  the  Congress  In  Washing- 
ton to  come  to  grip  with  the  entire  problem 
of  consumer  credit  which  Is  so  vital  to  our 
national  economic  life. 

"I  also  wish  to  note  that  the  Consumers' 
Council  whose  creation  as  a  statutory  body 
was  sponsored  by  a  democraUc  governor  and 
passed  Into  law  by  a  democraUc  legislature 
has  played  a  strong  role  by  iu  support  of 
both  the  Retail  Installment  Sales  Act  and 
the  Truth-ln-lending  bllL  It  Is  carrying 
out  Its  mandate  as  reqiUred  by  law.  This 
body  Is  the  first  of  Ite  type  In  the  United 
States. 

"If  we  act  favorably  on  a  strong  Truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  today,"  he  concluded,  "the  Gen- 
eral Court  will  be  reasserting  and  *mrmiTig 
Its  historic  leadership  In  the  United  States 
In  the  enactment  of  progressive  legislation. 
What  we  do  here  will  have  a  naUonal  Im- 
pact." 


RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  transportation  needs  of  our 
country  are  exiMuiding  n^^dly,  it  is  para- 
doxical that  railroad  passenger  service 
should  be  In  a  state  of  decline. 

RaUroad  after  railroad  seems  to  be 
Joining  the  trend  toward  curtailment.  If 
not  outright  discontinuation,  of  passen- 
ger services.  Thus,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, scheduled  to  merge  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  into  the  largest, 
richest  road  In  the  Nation,  is  seeking  to 
discontinue  long-haul  service,  including 
trafais  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
picture  is  equally  gloomy,  with  the  pas- 
senger railroads  seemingly  making  every 
effort  to  curtail  service.  While  New  Jer- 
sey Is  most  acutely  affected  by  the 
shrinking  of  short-haul  services,  her 
problems  are  symptomatic  of  the  sick- 
ness that  afflicts  the  entire  railroad 
Industry. 

Gen««lly.  the  railroads  blame  rising 
deficits  for  their  desire  to  get  ant  of  the 
passenger  business.  Yet,  writer  William 
V.  Shannon  points  out  in  a  recent  article 
published  In  Commonweal  that  the 
American  class  I  railroads  "have  as  a 
group  been  averaging  close  to  a  blDlon 
dollars  a  year  in  profits  in  recent  years." 
He  further  notes  that  with  two  exo^>- 
tktns — the  Government-owned  railway 


in  Switzerland  and  the  privately  owned 
Canadian  Pacific: 

RaUroad  lines  aU  over  the  world  lose 
m.oney — except  those  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Shannon  makes  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  permitting  the  long-haul 
railroads  to  do  away  with  their  passenger 
operations,  particularly  in  the  East,  "at 
the  very  time  when  conditions  have  be- 
come favorable  for  their  revival  and  im- 
provement." 

As  Mr.  Shannon  puts  it: 

The  only  escape  In  the  late  1970's  from 
traffic  Jama  on  the  road  and  traffic  Jams  In 
the  sky  wlU  be  the  railroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Shaimon's  excellent  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Vanishing  Railroad," 
published  in  the  August  19. 1966.  Issue  of 
CommcMiweal.  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nationai,  AvFASts:   thx  Vanishimo 

RAn.RflAPS 

(By  William  V.  shannon) 
Passenger  service  on  railroads  over  long 
distances  Is  In  danger  of  dlsaiq>earlng  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  at  the 
very  time  when  condltlcms  have  become  fa- 
vorable for  Its  revival  and  Improvement. 

The  New  York  Central,  which  Is  scheduled 
to  merge  next  month  with  the  Pennsylvanfa 
to  form  the  largest  and  richest  rallroed 
In  the  nation,  has  announced  that  It  is 
petitioning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlsslm  to  discontinue  through  service  firom 
New  York  to  Chicago.  It  would  stffl  be  pos- 
sible for  a  traveler.  If  he  were  sternly  per- 
severing, to  go  by  train  between  the  two 
cities  but  It  would  Involve  taking  day  coaches 
and  changing  trains  three  times.  There 
would  be  no  sleepers,  no  diners,  no  club  cars. 
The  Pennsylvania  has  already  asked  the  ICC 
to  reduce  from  two  trains  to  one  the  service 
It  now  provides  between  the  East  Coast  and 
St.  Louis,  thus  probably  foreshadowing  the 
ultimate  abandonment  of  Its  long-distance 
service.  These  events  are  In  accord  with  a 
development  already  far  advanced  In  the 
East;  except  for  Bh(»t  commuter  runs.  It  Is 
now  Impossible  to  travel  by  train  north  of 
Boston  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont and  the  night  train  from  New  York 
to  Montreal  has  also  been  discontinued. 

West  of  the  Misslsaippl  and  In  naTta/ta  g^^. 
eral  railroads  stlU  run  fairly  comfortahls 
long-distance  trains  and  elthec  break  evsx 
or  make  a  small  profit  on  these  pfiwtingrr 
<^>eratlons.  But  even  In  these  areas,  tbov 
are  major  exceptions.  Train  service  has  vlr- 
tuaUy  disappeared  between  most  points  In 
Texas.  The  Southern  Pacific  last  aprlng  was 
permitted  to  drc^  through-service  between 
New  Orleans  and  Los  Angles  although  the 
angry  passengers  on  the  train's  last  run  sent 
a  round-robin  letter  of  protest  to  the  ICC. 
The  same  line  is  currently  seeking  to  dis- 
coDtinue  the  two  trains  a  day  It  runs  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Los  J^ng^\f,g 

The  rallroMls  and  tbetr  *irT4*'gtrts  usually 
offer  two  argomcnts  In  behalf  o<  th^r  letrcat 
from  pssiwinflni  service.  Plrst,  they  eontesMl 
that  )ust  as  the  railroads  supplanted  the 
stagecoach  and  the  canals  In  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  Is  inevitable  "progrsss"  that  the 
faster  airplane  and  the  private  it"VM»vt>Mii> 
should  now  r^laee  the  railroad  In  the  trans- 
I>art  of  passengers.  There  la  no  public  right 
or  necessity,  they  argue,  why  the  traveling 
public  is  entitled  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
older,  slower  mode  of  transport.    Secondly, 
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they  contend  that  It  Is  purely  %  matter  of 
economics  Invcdvlng  jMices,  profits,  tbe  al- 
location of  resources,  and  a  railroad's  duty 
to  Its  stockholders.  If  freight  Is  more  prof- 
itable than  passengers,  then  that  Is  a  signal 
under  the  capltaliat  system  that  freight 
should  be  expanded  and  passenger  serrloe 
cut  back. 

If  rallToadfi  really  were  disappearing  or  be- 
coming outmoded,  as  the  stagecoaches  were, 
and  if  railroads  were,  like  a  corner  grocery 
store,  merely  priyate  enterprises  with  no  large 
social  costs  involved,  these  would  be  com- 
pelling arguments.  As  It  is.  they  are  merely 
proofs  of  the  superficial,  haphazard  manner 
In  which  the  debate  over  transportation  pol- 
icy has  been  conducted.  A  necessary,  valua- 
ble, and  highly  desirable  portion  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  is  being  aban- 
doned in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.  It  Is  a 
decision  that  the  public  and  government 
policy-makers  will  keenly  regret  in  the  near 
future,  perhaps  as  early  as  a  decade  from 
now.  This  Is,  of  course,  not  to  mention  the 
millions  of  devoted  railroad  travelers  who 
deplore  it  right  now. 

We  have  all  become  so  accustomed  In  this 
country  to  thinking  of  the  railroads  in  terms 
of  "poor  mouthing"  about  passenger  deficits, 
grocmlng  about  unfair  competition  from 
trucks  and  airplanes,  and  pleading  for  the 
discontinuance  of  this  or  that  type  of  service 
that  It  Is  astonishing  to  stand  back  and  look 
back  at  the  actual  facts.  These  are  that  the 
Glass  I  railroads  In  this  country  have  as  a 
group  been  averaging  close  to  a  billion  dollars 
•  year  in  profits  in  recent  years.  The  value 
of  their  shares  has  risen  considerably  on  the 
stock  market  in  recent  years  because  their 
earnings  are  up.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
for  example,  earned  a  net  profit  in  the  first 
dx  months  of  1966  of  $18,000,000,  a  gain  of 
more  than  $4,000,000  over  the  comparable 
period  last  year.  (This  was  profit  strictly 
from  the  operation  of  tbe  railroad;  the  com- 
pany owns  real  estate,  pipelines,  and  other 
■ubaidlariea  that  brought  its  over-all  profits 
for  the  first  half  up  to  $41  millions  or  nearly 
t3  a  share.)  Its  merger  partner,  the  New 
York  Central,  is  doing  as  well. 

In  the  twenty  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  railroads  have  made  a  capital 
Inveatment  of  over  $18  billion  in  modemiz- 
Ixig,  m'>'•^T^"''^^^"gl  and  automating  engines, 
can,  tsrmlnals,  freight  yards,  traffic  controls, 
•nd  oommunlcatlons.  Of  course,  this  invest- 
ment follows  the  long  drought  of  the  De- 
preaalon  and  the  war  from  1930  to  1946  when 
Tery  few  capital  improvements  were  made, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  railroads  have 
largely  overcome  their  modernization  lag  and 
have  laid  the  basis  for  being  keen  competitors 
In  the  future.  Their  strong  flourishing  con- 
dition could  scarcely  be  lees  comparable  to 
tbe  dying  stagecoach  lines  and  canal  com- 
panies at  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  la  even  more  startling  to  see  America's 
railroads  in  a  world  perspective.  Except  for 
the  government-owned  railroad  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  privately-owned  Canadian  Pa- 
dflc,  railroad  lines  all  over  the  world  lose 
money^-except  those  in  this  country.  As  the 
liOndon  Economist  observed  (July  9,  1966)  : 
"Only  the  American  railroads  can  claim  to 
malce  a  handsome,  smacking  profit."  The 
reason  Is  not  hard  to  find.  In  moving  freight, 
railroads  have  a  big  advantage  over  their 
competitors  when  it  comes  to  carrying  heavy, 
bulky  products  over  long  distances.  Since 
the  Umted  SUtes  is  a  highly  industrialized 
country  o<  continental  size,  railroads  here 
can  exploit  their  natural  advantage  much 
more  effectively  than  railroads  In  smaller 
countries  such  as  England  or  France.  The 
average  shipment  of  freight  In  this  covmtry 
la  hauled  a  distance  of  400  miles  compared 
to  130  miles  In  Prance  and  only  66  miles  m 
Britain.  But  if  the  government-owned  lines 
of  SunqM  and  Jt^Mui  do  lees  well  than  Amer- 
ican lines  with  freight,  they  have  amallar 


losses  or  even  make  money  on  their  passenger 
service.  This  Is  because  these  governments 
have  over  the  years  followed  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  keeping  passenger  fares  low,  trains  fast 
and  eflldent,  and  the  service  on  those  trains 
excellent.  The  result  is  a  much  higher  vol- 
ume of  passenger  traffic,  relatively  speaking. 

But  it  is  here  that  we  reach  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  large,  if  invisible,  social  costs 
In  all  kinds  of  transportation.  This  Industry 
Is  not  like  other  purely  private  enterprises; 
every  mode  of  transportation  has  received 
enormous  subsidies,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  government,  and  properly  so,  since 
good  transport  is  essential  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  nation.  As  a  result,  every 
mode  of  transport  Is  quasi-public  in  nature 
and  subject  to  social  considerations  that  go 
beyond  the  profit-and-loss  statement.  Euro- 
pean nations  recognize  these  truths  but  the 
United  States  has  never  properly  faced  up 
to  them. 

We  have  long  suffered  what  Senator  Clit- 
roRD  Case  has  described  as  a  "policy  gap"  in 
transportation:  "The  'gap'  exists  because 
there  is  a  difference  between  what  la  and 
what  could  be;  .  .  .  between  the  separate 
policies  of  tbe  individual  modes  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  constructive  policies  which 
could  exist  if  a  unified  approach  were 
sought."  Cask  has  long  advocated  a  cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Transportation  which 
President  Johnson  endorsed  this  year  and 
which,  despite  some  serioiis  obstacles  In  Con- 
gress, has  a  fair  chance  of  approval. 

Because  there  has  been  no  coherent,  con- 
sistent transpiortatlon  policy,  the  government 
at  all  levels  has  subsidized  some  styles  of 
transport  at  the  expense  of  others.  James 
Sites  of  the  Association  of  Amrerican  Rail- 
roads has  called  attention,  for  example,  to 
"the  tale  of  two  terminals."  The  Unltm  Sta- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.  was  built  by  the 
railroads  at  a  cost  of  $32  million  of  their  own 
money — exactly  the  same  amount  as  It  cost 
to  build  the  National  Airport  with  govern- 
ment money.  The  railroad  station  pays 
$378,000  to  the  District  of  Coltmibla  in 
property  taxes,  making  It  the  second  largest 
D.C.  taxpayer;  the  airport  pays  no  property 
taxes.  Similarly,  in  New  York,  the  Port  Au- 
thority is  now  seriously  considering  the  con- 
struction of  a  fourth  airport  at  the  cost  of 
$890  million.  No  one  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment spend  even  one-tenth  that  sum  to 
build  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  new  sta- 
tion. Instead,  Penn  Station,  which  happened 
to  be  Eirchltecturally  beautiful  (or,  rather, 
would  have  been  if  properly  maintained)  has 
been  torn  down  to  make  more  profitable  use 
of  the  land. 

HmOEN    STTBSmiES 

The  biggest  beneficiary  of  government 
largesse  has  been  the  private  automobile  and 
the  bus.  Over  $13  billion  a  year  Is  spent  by 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways. Ninety  percent  of  all  trips  between 
two  cities  In  this  country  are  made  by  private 
automobile;  the  railroads,  buses,  and  airlines 
compete  for  the  other  ten  per  cent.  But  the 
automobile  is  the  slowest  form  of  travel  and 
If  all  costs  (depreciation  of  the  car,  mainte- 
nance. Insurance,  gas  and  oil)  are  prorated 
for  each  trip,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  cheaper.t 
form  of  travel,  contrary  to  what  most  people 
assume.  Moreover,  there  are  enormous  social 
costs.  There  Is  heavy  air  pollution  from 
cars  and  none  from  clean  electric  trains. 
There  is  time  lost  in  the  approaches  to  cities 
and  comparatively  little  on  well-run  trains. 
There  is  the  appalling  accident  rate  of  auto- 
mobiles; If  60,000  lives  were  lost  every  year 
on  trains  or  airplanes.  Congress  and  the 
country  would  be  boiling  with  indignation. 

There  are  many  signs  that  ordinary  trav- 
elers are  beginning  to  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  automobile  and  the  promise 
of  easy  moblUty  which  it  offers  but  often 
cannot    keep.     Moreover,    In    another    ten 


years,  the  airlines  over  major  cities  which 
are  already  heavily  used  will  reach  a  satu- 
ration point.  The  only  escape  In  the  late 
1970s  from  traffic  Jams  on  the  road  and  traffic 
Jams  in  the  sky  will  be  the  railroad.  It  re- 
mains the  cheapest  and  simplest  system  for 
the  movement  of  both  passengers  and 
freight  over  long  distances.  The  existing 
deficit  of  $360  million  in  passenger  service 
will  then  in  retrospect  appear  a  mere  baga- 
telle. (Even  now,  it  can  be  viewed  as  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  money  the  railroads  pay 
annually  in  state  and  local  taxes;  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world  do  railroads  pay 
such  taxes.)  But  will  railroads  still  have 
their  long-distance  passenger  service  In 
usable  shape  In  the  late  1970's7 
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OMBUDSMAN    FOR    THE    DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  30,  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Kennedy  of  New  York  and  Hart.  I  In- 
troduced S.  3783,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
office  of  ombudsman  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Response  to  this  bill  has  been 
favorable,  and  it  hoped  that  hearings 
wUl  be  held  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
on  Saturday,  September  3,  1966,  pointed 
out  that  the  ombudsnMin  "experiment  is 
worth  trying."  The  Post  editorial 
urged,  however,  that  "there  could  be  no 
ombudsman  quite  so  effective  or  invigo- 
rating as  a  quick  dose  of  home  rule."  I 
thoroughly  agree.  As  I  pointed  out 
when  this  bill  was  Introduced: 

As  the  problems  of  the  District  grow 
more  complex  and  sophisticated,  it  becomes 
essential  for  residents  of  the  District  to 
have  elected  officials  represent  them  in  mat- 
ters of  local  concern.  For  this  reason,  I 
voted  for  the  Senate-passed  home  rule  bill, 
and  will  continue  to  support  principles  ol 
local  self-goveriunent. 

I  added,  however,  that — 

Even  when  Home  Rule  becomes  a  reality 
here  in  the  DisUlct  of  Columbia,  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  good  government  requires  an 
additional  element.  I  firmly  believe  that 
some  form  of  Ombudsman  must  be  created 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
the  editorial  from  the  September  3, 1966, 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Am  Ombudsman  roa  thx  Distuct  or 

COLtTMBIA 

With  the  friendliest  of  motives.  Senator 
Long  of  Missouri  is  sponsoring  a  bill  to  create 
an  ombudsman  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  ombudsman — a  kind  of  public  advocate 
and  protector  against  the  red  tape  and 
bureaucracy  of  government — has  been  an 
eminently  successful  institution  in  Sweden, 
and  recently  variants  of  the  office  have  been 
adopted  in  Britain  and  New  Zealand.  Un- 
happily for  the  grievances  of  Washington- 
lans,  Mr.  Long's  bill  Is  so  carefully  designed 
to  avoid  stepping  on  the  toes  of  authority 
that  it  exempts  the  major  causes  of  mic- 
tion—the  relationships  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Congress  and  even  the  District 
Commissioners. 

Even  with  these  massive  omissions,  tbe  ex- 
periment is  worth  trying.  It  would  give  the 
citizen  a  source  of  Information  and  possible 
leverage  in  zoning,  welfare  and  other  essen- 
tially civic  matters.  But  the  basic  frustra- 
tions In  Washington,  with  the  accompani- 


ment of  an  altogether  eddless  supply  of  par- 
ticularly sticky  red  tape,  4erlve  directly  from 
the  founding  status  of  a  voteless  and  unrep- 
resented city.  There  ccfuld  be  no  ombuds- 
man quite  so  effective  M  Invigorating  as  a 
quick  dose  of  home  rule.  | 


assure  that  a  law-ataldlBg  q>lrlt  should  be  re- 
stored In  our  disturbed  American  environ- 
ments, with  special  emphasis  on  such  pro- 
tection in  the  large  cities. 


THE  MENACE  OF  t:XTREMISM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  an- 
other "long,  hot  summer"  draws  to  a 
close,  Americans  would  do  well  to  heed 
some  warning  signs  that  are  plainly 
posted  before  us. 

Around  the  country,  bigots  and  neo- 
Nazi  riffraff  have  Joined  together  in  an 
orgy  of  racial  hatred.  Because  this  is  a 
free  country,  such  people  are  free  to 
demonstrate  and  to  sj^ak,  even  though 
what  they  say  is  conti-$u7  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  free  Ameriot.  But  it  is  In- 
cumbent upon  all  whd  cherish  freedom 
to  be  mindful  of  these  idevelopments  lest 
such  extremists  grow  In  numbers  and 
strength. 

None  is  more  sensitiyt  to  this  coalition 
of  hatred  than  the  ^twlsh  American. 
He  knows  the  danger  (amd  the  power  of 
extremism  when  it  gains  momentum. 
He  knows  that  a  nation  of  civility  and 
pride  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  organized 
militancy — as  the  Weitoar  Republic  ig- 
nored those  who  gathejned  around  Adolf 
Hitler.  , 

History  is  a  great  teiciher,  but  It  can- 
not teach  those  who  ate  blind  and  deaf 
to  its  lessons— those  nflio  fall  to  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  ektremist  groups 
which  spread  hatred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  the 
lead  editorial  of  the  August  26  edition 
of  the  Jewish  News,  jmbllshed  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  which  dist^t^sses  this  danger 
in  plain  terms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printtti  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows:  [l 

Wasninos  or  MxNAciNpi  Extremism  in 

UiRTBt  Srirxs 
As  the  Chinese  say.  a  picture  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  thousand  wordfi  in  describing  an 
event.  This  photograph  Kpeaks  volumes  in 
reveaUng  the  Unka  betwe^  Ugots,  in  expos- 
ing the  dang«B  from  tha  right.  In  warning 
against  the  "white  pow^t"  segregationists 
who  have  begun  to  use  the  swastika  to  rally 
white  segregatlonUts  against  Negroes. 

The  photograph  shows  «tute  hecklers  who 
paraded  simultaneously  with  the  600  civil 
rights  marchers  in  Chicaeo's  Oage  Park  sec- 
tion. They  carried  swastika  emblems.  Ap- 
PsrenUy  they  were  mobtllied  by  George  Un- 
coln  Rockwell's  American  Nazi  Party,  whose 
Midwest  office  in  Chicago  has  begun  to  op- 
erate with  vigor.  The  Anwrlcan  Nazis' appeal 
to  hatred  uses  the  slogan:  "The  only  uni- 
form is  a  white  akin"  and  order  the  Negroes 
to  go  "l>ack  to  Africa."  lU  Is  the  same  party 
that  had  appealed  for  th^  extermination  of 
the  Jews  in  a  WasblngtCb  public  square. 
This  Is  how  Nazism  anW  in  G«many  and 
how  it  can  gain  power  a*jrwhere  else. 

The  danger  from  the  right  is  clear  It 
serves  as  a  warning  also  against  aU  appeals 
w  poww— including  the  black  power  men- 
»«e— since  bottk  tha  white  and  black  power 
moyemente  tend  to  destroy  rather  than  to 
oulW  good  will  and  dtlm^p  cooperation. 
Both  power  movements  aerve  as  warnings 
to  Americans  not  to  tolerate  extremism  and 
to  reject  appeals  to  hatred.  Both  movements 
ate  Bdnaoomooe  to  the  responsible  federal, 
■»ie  and  local  agencies  chsn^ed  with  protect- 
ing life  and  property  to  4«ert  aU  efforts  to 


THE  AURORA  BOREALIS:     STILL  A 
COSMIC  MYSTERY 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
no  place  under  the  American  flag  are 
the  northern  lights  seen  so  often  and 
in  such  splendor  as  in  Alaska,  a  knowl- 
edgeable article  on  them  by  Walter  Sul- 
livan, one  of  the  New  York  Times  able 
science  writers.  Is  of  interest. 

Observations  of  the  aurora  borealls 
are  being  made  constantly  by  the  Geo- 
physical Institute  of  the  University  of 
Alaska,  our  Nation's  farthest  north  in- 
stitute of  higher  learning.  If,  as  Walter 
Sullivan  points  out,  the  aurora  is  still 
a  cosmic  mystery,  that  mystery  is  more 
likely  to  be  solved  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  than  anywhere  else.  For  that 
university  is  rapidly  becoming  the  lead- 
ing institution  in  the  Western  World  for 
the  study  of  arctic  and  subarctic  phe- 
nomena, of  which  the  aurora  bor«alis  Is 
the  most  striking,  sensational,  and  In- 
triguing. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Aurora  Still  Is  a  Cos- 
mic Mystery."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  September  11,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooro, 
as  follows: 

Science:  The  Axtsora  Sxnx  Is  a  Cosmic 

Mtstebt 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

On  Saturday  night  last  weekend  the  skies 
over  New  England  put  on  a  theatrical  per- 
formance of  awesome  scope  and  beauty.  The 
aurora,  or  northern  Ughts.  covered  much  of 
the  sky  with  clustered  rays.  Waves  of  light 
soared  from  the  northern  horizon  In  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  the  so-called  "flaming 
aurora." 

The  Soman  philoeopher  Seneca,  In  the 
first  century,  told  of  such  as  appe«tf«nce  of 
"the  heavens  on  fire"  during  the  reign  of 
■nberlua.  "The  cohorts  hurried  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  colony  of  Ostia."  he  wrote.  "b». 
lleving  it  to  be  on  fire." 

On  Saturday  this  writer  roused  his  children 
from  an  inn  In  Wiscasset.  Me.,  to  see  the  dis- 
play which,  according  to  later  assessment  by 
the  World  Data  Center  at  CorneU  University. 
was  the  first  of  great  magnitude  since  the 
Sim.  In  its  11-year  cycle,  awoke  from  its  re- 
cent quiescence. 

"What  makes  it.  Daddy?"  the  children 
asked,  as  they  looked  up  In  wonder.  A  decade 
ago  there  was  a  clean,  simple  explanation 
for  the  aurora,  but  It  !s  now  out  of  date. 
Rockets  fired  directly  into  displays,  giant  bal- 
loons, earth  satellitea.  special  cameras,  tele- 
vision systems  and  spectrometers  set  up  In 
the  polar  regions  have  greatly  expanded  o\ir 
luiowledge  of  the  aurora.  What  baa  been 
learned? 

A  survey  of  auroral  specialists  and  their 
writing  last  week  has  revealed  that  the  frag- 
ments of  truth  gained  by  recent  obeervtktlons 
In  tbe  ^y  have  shattered  the  comfortable 
old  theories.  In  spite  of  our  vast  and  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  physics,  ot  the  earth 
and  its  environment,  the  orig^  of  the  parti- 
cles that  cause  these  displays,  which  have 
struck  fear  and  awe  into  mankind  from  time 
immemorial,  is  unknown. 

naaMATTc  oisplat 
True,  much  knowledge  baa  been  gained 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  particles  that 


cause  the  aurora  when  they  plunge  Into  the 
upper  air.  The  most  dramatic  displays  are 
produced  by  electrons  Interacting  with  the 
thin  atmosphere  60  or  more  miles  above  the 
earth.  Another  form  of  display,  the  great 
dim  bands  of  light  that  extend  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  an  east-west  direction,  is 
caused  by  incoming  protons  (tbe  nuclei  of 
hydrogen  atoms) . 

The  whole  process  Is  clearly  controlled  by 
the  earth's  magnetic  Arid,  whose  lines  of 
force,  as  one  moves  toward  the  geomagnetic 
poles,  rise  more  and  more  vertically  from  the 
earth's  surface.  The  parallel  rays  of  light 
In  the  aurora  lie  along  such  force  lines 
And  the  nighUy  appearance  of  routine  au- 
roral dlspUys  within  weU  defined  regions 
near  both  poles  is  alao  clearly  determined 
by  the  shape  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field 
In  space.  In  the  North  this  region  is  an  oval 
band  sweeping  south  of  Oreenland.  across 
Canada  and  Alaska,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Norway. 

A  decade  ago  there  had  been  no  direct  ob- 
servations in  nearby  space.  The  Van  Allen 
radiation  belts  had  not  been  discovered. 
Neither  had  the  solar  wind— that  constant 
outward  rushing  of  thin  gas  from  the  sun. 
The  earth's  magnetic  field  was  thought  to 
extend  Into  space  In  a  symmetrical  pattern 
like  that  formed  by  iron  filings  around  a  bar 
magnet.  The  lines  of  force  arched  between 
the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere  in 
closed  loops  except  near  the  poles,  where 
they  fanned  out  Into  space. 

When  eruptions  on  the  sun  threw  out  high 
energy  protons  and  electrons,  according  to 
this  theory,  they  could  not  push  through  the 
closed  loops  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  but 
could  spiral  down  to  earth  along  the  open 
lines  of  force  fanning  out  from  the  poles. 
Great  eruptions  on  the  sim  broke  down  the 
earth's  magnetic  umbrella  and  allowed  rain- 
ing particles  to  produce  auroral  displays  as 
far  south  as  Cuba  and  Rome. 

Today  the  picture  is  very  different.  The 
earth's  magnetic  field  is  known  to  be  Mown 
out  Into  a  comet-like  taU  by  the  solar  wind. 
This  taU  reaches  for  an  unknown  distance 
away  from  the  night  side  of  the  earth.  Ap- 
parently there  are  no  holes  In  the  earth's 
magnetic  umbrella  over  the  poles,  although 
particles  may  be  able  to  infiltrate  to  the 
poles  via  the  taQ. 

Thus,  as  noted  in  a  recent  review  of  tbe 
situation  by  Dr.  Brian  J.  O'Brien  of  Rice 
University,  in  Texas.  It  is  well  estaMlshed 
that  a  typical  auroral  display  Is  caused  by 
electrons  with  an  energy  of  about  10,000  elec- 
tron volts,  plimglng  down  the  force  lines 
of  the  earth's  magnetism.  But  the  simple 
question:  where  were  those  electrons  ten 
seconds  or  a  day  earlier?  cannot  be  answered. 
Perhaps  they  were  In  the  solar  wind,  mov- 
ing toward  an  encounter  with  the  shock 
wave  that,  like  the  bow  wave  of  a  ship,  marks 
the  meeting  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field,  or 
"magnetospbere."  with  the  solar  wind.  If 
•o,  they  must  have  found  a  way  through  the 
earth's  magnetic  defenses  and  then  been  ac- 
celerated to  the  energy  required  to  produce 
auroral  light. 

Or,  he  said,  the  electrons  may  have  been 
trapped  In  the  closed  portion  of  the  earth's 
magnetism.  That  is.  they  may  have  formed 
part  of  the  outer  Van  Allen  belt.  Most  au- 
rcffaa  occur  below  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  the  outermost  part  of  this 
belt.  The  belts  themselves  consist  of  protons 
and  electrons  spiralling  around  the  force 
lines  of  the  magnetic  field  in  a  manner  that 
holds  them  firmly  within  tbe  closed  por- 
tion of  tbe  earth's  magnetlBm.  Pertiape. 
therefore,  the  axiroras  occur  when  something 
■eoeleriates  these  particles  and  dumps  them 
Into  the  upper  air. 

Finally  it  is  even  pcMlble  that  tbe  auroral 
particles  come  from  tbe  upper  air  Itself. 
This  hypothesis  says  they  are  somehow 
snatched  Into  tbe  magnetosphere.  accele- 
rated and  then  dumped  back  Into  the  air. 
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This  woxild  mean  tbe  aolar  wind  does  not 
contribute  any  particles  at  all;  it  simply  in- 
jects energy  (for  example  by  magnetic  wave 
motions). 

As  Dr.  O'Brien  points  out,  observations 
with  tbe  Injun  3  satellite  have  shown  that, 
when  there  was  a  surge  of  aurora-producing 
electrons  there  was  a  parallel  surge  of 
trapped  Van  Allen  belt  electrons  In  the  same 
region.  This  Implies  that  something  high 
above  the  earth  suddenly  Imparted  a  great 
deal  of  energy  to  both   types  of  electrons. 

This  acceleration  mechanism,  as  yet  lui- 
known,  may  be  the  key  to  the  mystery.  It 
Is  of  far  more  than  academic  interest,  for  It 
concerns  the  front-line  science  of  plasma 
physics.  Particle  acceleration  Is  a  basic  tool 
of  physics.  It  enters  into  the  problem  of 
controlling  the  power  of  the  hydrogeri  bomb. 
In  the  labratory  there  Is  no  way  tc  repro- 
duce the  unfettered  freedoms  of  motion  and 
interaction  that  occur  on  the  fringes  of 
space,  where  thin,  hot  gases,  magnetic  fields 
and  high  energy  particles  are  at  p:>ay. 

Dr.  Joseph  W.  Chamberlain  of  the  Kltt 
Peak  National  Observatory  In  Arizona  said 
by  telephone  last  week  that  a  likely  arena 
for  the  acceleration  is  that  portion  of  the 
magnetic  field  that  arches  some  15,000  miles 
above  the  Equator.  The  force  lines  passing 
tlirough  that  region  come  to  earth  in  the 
zones  of  most  frequent  auroras.  This  lofty 
area  has  not  been  extensively  explored  by 
sateUite. 

A  plausible  theory  for  the  aurora  must  an- 
swer a  number  of  questions.  For  example, 
what  In  the  formless  ttirbulence  of  space, 
generates  such  ordered,  delicate  works  of 
art?  What  produces  the  wild  motions  that 
are  seen?  New  ultra-sensitive  television 
systems  able  to  "see"  auroras  invisible  to  the 
eye  have  recorded  these  motions.  The  pat- 
terns typically  move  at  20  to  30  miles  per 
second  and  sometimes  at  60  miles  a  second. 

It  is  clear  that  the  aurora,  the  Van  Allen 
belts,  the  solar  wind  and  solar  eruptions 
that  cause  "storms"  In  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field  are  all  interrelated.  Their  drama 
Is  performed  on  a  scale  whose  vastness  is 
beyond  our  direct  ken.  We  cannot  feel 
the  magnetic  storms.  We  cannot  see  the 
shock  wave  that  rides  over  the  noon  side  of 
the  earth  as  the  magnetoephere  ploughs 
the  solar  wind.  But  fortunately  we  occa- 
sionally can  glimpse  a  bit  of  the  grandeur 
In  the  northern  sky,  as  was  the  case  last 
weekend. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  SUSPEN- 
SION: A  POOR  WAY  TO  FIGHT 
INFLATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  finally, 
the  administration  has  recognized  the 
existing  Inflation  problem  and  suddenly 
pledged  that  It  Is  going  to  cut  spending. 
I  hope  It  does,  but  we  will  have  to  see. 
It  has  already  missed  many  chances  to 
cut,  such  as  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  al- 
ready has  passed. 

Congress  still  has  pending  this  session 
matters  mostly  dealing  with  education 
and  national  defense.  It  Is  not  likely 
that  many  cuts  can  or  should  be  made 
In  these  fields.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  had  the  administration  started 
cutting  months  ago  when  all  the  rest  of 
us  began  to  recognize  the  pinch  of  high 
costs,  tight  money,  and  splraling  interest 
rates. 

I  believe  that  among  its  rather  sudden 
economy  plans  the  administration  makes 
a  serious  mistake  by  calling  for  curtail- 
ment of  the  7-percent  Investment 
tax  credit.  This  amoimts  to  a  tax  in- 
crease on  industry.    It  is  meant  to  slow 


down  our  economy,  to  cut  business  ex- 
pansions, and  delay  business  plans. 

Such  curtailment  and  delay  could  be 
destructive  of  the  Jobs  of  American  wage 
earners.  Thus,  I  believe  the  tax  credit 
suspension  would  be  a  punitive  measure 
punishing  for  inflation  Americans  who 
are  not  responsible  for  inflation. 

It  is  the  Government  which  by  its 
deficit  spending  creates  Inflation.  It  is 
the  Government  which  should  get  its 
house  In  order.  It  is  the  Federal  budget, 
not  the  family  budget,  that  needs  bal- 
ancing. It  Is  bureaucracy,  not  the  cit- 
izen, who  needs  to  get  back  in  the  black. 

There  are  other  serious  flaws  in  the 
proposal  to  curtail  investment  credits. 
For  instance,  it  would  not  only  be  un- 
precedented, but  probably  totally  Illegal 
to  make  such  a  tax  hike  retroactive  as  is 
proposed.  That  would  be  the  same  thing 
as  going  back  and  claiming  that  every 
American  is  liable  for  another  $500  tax 
on  whatever  he  earned  last  year,  or  the 
year  before. 

Only  last  March  the  Senate  was 
offered  an  amendment  to  cut  the  invest- 
ment credit.  It  rejected  the  Idea  as  un- 
wise by  a  75-to-lO  vote.  The  rejection 
was  bipartisan  with  30  Republicans  and 
45  Democrats  agreeing  that  it  was  no 
way  to  attack  inflation. 

As  late  as  1  week  before  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  this  tax  hike,  Its  own 
Treasury  Secretary  opposed  suspension 
of  the  credit.  He  pointed  out  quite  cor- 
rectly that  the  effect  of  such  action  could 
not  be  felt  in  the  economy  for  at  least 
18  months. 

Well,  we  have  inflation  today.  And 
we  need  relief  today,  not  in  18  months. 
Even  more  dangerous,  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  economic  situation 
really  will  exist  in  18  months.  By  then 
we  could  be  in  a  recessionary  trend — if 
so,  cutting  the  tax  credit  could  kick  the 
Nation  Into  a  full-scale,  long-range 
recession. 

This  administration's  Treasury  Secre- 
tary also  has  pointed  out  that,  if  this 
tax  credit  is  to  be  toyed  with  every  time 
the  economy  fluctuates,  business  will 
have  absolutely  no  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  will  be  totally 
unable  to  plan  for  the  future. 

The  Treasury  Secretary  also  observed 
that  the  investment  tax  credit  is  a  major 
factor  in  preserving  a  favorable  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  international  payments. 

As  you  know,  the  international  balance 
of  payments  is  critical  right  now  because 
the  outflow  of  gold  has  cost  the  United 
States  nearly  $600  million  in  the  last 
year.  Every  additional  dollar  lost  from 
this  gold  reserve  is  a  critical  dollar  and 
undermines  further  our  economy  and 
stability. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  now  serves 
to  encourage  foreign  investment  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  encouitiges  U.S. 
firms  to  modernize  and  improve  their 
products  so  they  can  better  compete  in 
foreign  markets. 

In  another  very  important  point,  the 
Treasury  Secretary  pointed  out  that  if 
the  credit  is  suspended,  small  businesses 
will  be  hardest  hit.  With  larger  profit 
margins,  large  firms  may  be  able  to 
absorb  the  tax  Increase — smaller  busi- 
nesses will  have  to  cut  production  and 


perhaps  employment  to  meet  the  higher 
costs. 

Economic  observers  here  in  Washing- 
ton have  studied  the  issue,  and  they 
point  out  that  the  Industries  hardest  hit 
by  the  Industry  tax  Increase  would  in- 
clude— food  processing;  textile  mills; 
paper  and  printing  companies;  producers 
of  oil,  chemicals,  rubber,,  glass,  and 
metals;  airlines;  and  railroads. 

In  Texas,  there  are :  1,886  food  process- 
ing firms,  employing  about  75,000  Tex- 
ans;  66  textile  mills,  with  7,000  employ- 
ees; 150  paper  companies,  with  12,000 
employees:  639  chemical  firms,  with 
45.000  employees;  158  oil  enterprises, 
with  36,000  employees;  164  rubber-re- 
lated Industries,  with  6.839  employees; 
1,741  in  printing  and  publishing,  with 
30,000  employees;  805  in  glass,  with 
25,000  employees;  199  in  metals  produc- 
tion, with  28.000  employees;  1,000  In 
metals  fabrication,  with  33,000  employ- 
ees; 35,000  Texans  work  with  railroads; 
and  15,000  Texans  work  with  airlines. 

Thus,  of  the  more  than  one-half  mil- 
lion Texas  industry  employees,  even  the 
preliminary  first,  and  necessarily  in- 
complete, estimates  are  that  this  sus- 
pension would  adversely  affect  some 
350,000  Texas  workers  and  their  families. 

This  punitive  tax  increase  punishes  the 
wrong  people,  people  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  infiation. 

I  simply  cannot  support  such  an  un- 
wise idea. 

It  is  time  the  Federal  Government  quit 
attacking  its  citizens  and  blaming  them 
for  infiation.  Farmers,  housewives, 
businessmen,  ranchers,  and  wage  earn- 
ers are  not  causing  inflation. 

The  Federal  Government  is. 

Let  the  Federal  Government  cut  its 
spending  and  get  its  budget  balanced. 
Rather  than  having  irmocent  Americans 
pimlshed,  let  Americans  insist  on  a  re- 
turn of  fiscal  sanity  to  their  Government. 
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POWER     AND     IMPOTENCE— BOOK 
REVIEW  BY  SENATOR  CHURCH 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  August  29.  1966,  issue  of  the  New 
Leader  there  a];n>ears  a  review  of  the  book 
"Power  and  Impotence,"  published  by 
Random  House. 

This  book,  written  by  Edmimd  Still- 
man  and  William  Pfafl,  is  reviewed  by 
oiu:  distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho. 
Senator  Church.  It  is  an  Interesting  and 
perceptive  review  of  one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal books  on  our  foreign  policy  that 
I  have  seen.  I  commend  both  the  review 
and  the  book  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
review  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"POWMI   AND   IMPOTKNCX" 

(By  Edmund   Stlllman  and   William  PfsO' 
Random  House,  244  pp.  $4.96;  reviewed  by 
Frank  Chukch,  member,  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations) 
Today,  Ck>mmunlst  solidarity  Is  little  more 
than  a  slogan  on  the  limp  banners  of  a  spent 
revolution.    As  I  begin  this  review,  the  morn- 
ing paper  discloses  that  North  Korea's  Com- 
munist party  has  Just  declared  Independ- 


ence from  both  the  Sovle  ;  Union  and  China. 
An  editorial  in  the  offllcal  party  organ,  Ro- 
dong  Shinmoon,  under  the  heading,  "Let  Us 
Defend  Independency,"  is  quoted  as  attacking 
the  "flunkies"  of  big  foreign  powers  within 
the  Party's  ranks.  "C(>mmunlsts  should 
always  do  their  own  tblnjlclng  and  act  inde- 
pendently, maintaining  their  own  identity," 
the  editorial  declared.  "They  should  not 
dance  to  the  tune  of  otherk;" 

The  opening  of  this  net*  fissure  is  but  the 
latest  episode  in  the  craik-up  of  the  once- 
vaunted  Red  Block.  Thd  two  titans  of  the 
Communist  camp  stalk  efch  other  in  bitter 
rivalry,  while  the  satellites  drift  steadUy 
away  from  the  confinemaat  of  their  former 
subjugation.  Resurgent]  nationalism,  in- 
creasingly evident  in  East*tn  Europe,  spreads 
now  to  North  Korea,  chajtenglng  the  thesis 
that  Asian  Communism  Isi  somehow  different 
than  the  European  variety,  in  that  it  con- 
demns the  small  Communist  countries  neigh- 
boring China  to  forever  remain  its  puppets. 

Outside  the  splintered  Red  Bloc,  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution  bog^  down.  The 
enmity  which  separates  Peking  from  Moscow 
diminishes  the  external  ilnfluence  of  both 
capitals.  Africa,  left  to  l^lf,  keeps  reject- 
ing Communist  penetratlpn  while  the  Red 
tide  begins  to  recede  in  Ast4. 

This  reversal  of  Conufaunist  fortunes- 
fragmentation  within,  rlslbg  resistance  with- 
out— stems  not  from  the  Wmerlcan  takeover 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  kny  other  localized 
encounter.  It  is  rooted,  irbther,  to  reasons 
much  more  fundamental-i-to  the  weaknesses 
Inherent  in  Communism  liself.  The  truth  is 
that  Communism  is  much  Itpo  sluggish  a  sys- 
tem to  engulf  the  world.     I 

And  the  world  knows  Itj  even  If  we  Amer- 
icans do  not.  The  emetflng  nations  are 
aware  that  Communism  holds  out  no  solu- 
tion for  their  wants,  no  |  Instant  skills  for 
primitive  African  lands,  n(>  remedy  for  the 
population  pressures  on  mdla  or  Egypt,  no 
workable  formula  for  dkfcamic  economic 
growth.  I ! 

On  the  contrary,  whether  they  look  toward 
Europe  or  Asia,  the  noteworthy  examples  of 
rapid  advancement  are  Idund  among  the 
non-Conununist  countries.!  The  European 
comparison  speaks  for  itsWf,  but  the  same 
holds  true  for  Asia.  As  fbseph  C.  Harsch. 
writing  in  the  Christian  \$cience  Monitor, 
recently  observed,  "China  1)5  in  the  process  of 
being  ringed  with  countrlfla  which  are  surg- 
ing upwards.  .  .  .  Prlmar^f  examples  of  the 
new  breed  of  states  arouhd  the  fringes  of 
Asia  are  Japan,  South  Koi-«a,  and  Formosa. 
Indonesia  is  a  case  of  a  country  which  has 
tasted  the  Communist  apBtoach  to  a  better 
life,  rejected  It,  and  Is  turning  hungrily  to- 
ward the  system  which  hakbeen  so  success- 
ful in  the  other  places." 

Against  this  reality,  wheiiCommunlst  gov- 
enunents,  struggling  with  tbelr  cumbersome 
economic  systems,  are  fa^^d  with  growing 
dissension  even  at  home,  iti  Is  strange  indeed 
that  the  United  States  sljould  still  behave 
as  though  the  "Free  World"  were  about  to 
sink  under  "the  rising  tldel  of  Communism." 
Small  wonder  that  some  oi  us  In  the  Senate 
should  dissent  from  a  foreign  policy  so  anti- 
quated that  it  still  treats  With  Communism 
M  a  mighty  monolith.  Tli«  St.  Louis  Post- 
ottpatcK.  in  a  discerning  ^itorial,  sums  up 
ourcase:  1 

"What  concerns  so  matty  Americans  so 
deeply  is  not  merely  the  Vietnam  war  as 
«uch,  but  the  basic  poUcy  pi  which  It  la  the 
cutting  edge:  a  poUcy  baseej  on  the  postulate 
"»t  the  United  States  has  a  mission  to 
project  Itself  into  the  social  revolutions  of 
AMa  and  Indeed  of  the  whc^e  world;  a  poUcy 
that  commits  us  to  define  aggression  uni- 
ateraiiy,  without  respect  1  to  international 
opinion,  and  to  wage  war  \»berever  we  alone 
Choose  to  say  aggression  hM  taken  place;  a 
policy  that  makes  us  the  Ideological  guardian 
w  Asia,  and  the  self-appointed  poUceman  of 
the  world." 
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In  this  appraisal  of  our  present  conduct, 
Edmund  Stllhnan  and  William  Pfaff,  co- 
authors of  a  refreshingly  original  new  treatise 
on  American  foreign  policy,  would.  I  think, 
wholeheartedly  concur.  Their  book.  Power 
and  Impotence,  is  must  reading  for  every- 
one who  has  come  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  unlimited  American  intervention  abroad. 

Basically,  they  argue,  American  policy 
through  history  has  persistently  recoiled 
from  the  complexity  of  foreign  affairs.  For 
example,  they  stress  that  "The  assumptions 
of  globallsm— the  present  American  foreign 
poUcy— are  at  bottom  Identical  to  isolation- 
ism." Isolationism  was  an  atempt  to  with- 
draw from  this  complexity,  and  globallsm  Is 
"a  wish  to  end  complexity  by  reforming  the 
world  through  the  accompUshment  of  an  in- 
definable process  of  orderly  'revolution.' " 
ThU,  the  authors  assert.  Is  a  futile  endeavor 
"an  imattalnable  vision." 

Clearly,  the  United  States  can  Uve  in  the 
world,  as  It  is,  but  we  cannot  make  it  over 
in  oiu'  own  image.  We  possess  more  than 
enough  military  might  to  deter  aggression 
against  us,  with  plenty  to  spare  for  Inter- 
venUon  elsewhere,  should  our  vltel  intereste 
genuinely  call  for  It.  But  nothing  requires 
us  to  interject  ourselves  into  the  revolu- 
tionary struggles  of  other  societies,  far  re- 
moved from  our  own  country,  out  of  an 
obsessive  fear  of  Communism.  Becoming  the 
global  sentinel  of  decadent  governments  wUl 
not  only  prove  futUe  In  the  end;  it  will 
"brand  us  as  the  exponents  of  a  new  im- 
perialism for  which  there  is  no  moral  Jus- 
tification and  no  economic  or  military  neces- 
sity." 

Casting  current  orthodoxy  aside  StUlman 
and  Pfaff  find  RussU  "an  Insecure  and 
troubled  nation";  Communist  China  "an  ex- 
aggerated threat  to  America:  inimical  but 
for  a  long  time  to  come  materially  weak"- 
and  the  Third  World  "largely  Immune  .  .  '. 
to  any  single  internationalist  political  doc- 
trine." It  is  nationalism  instead,  the  au- 
thors conclude,  which  Is  the  most  potent 
force  in  the  world  today. 

Power  and  Impotence,  while  It  does  not 
undertake  a  detailed  definition  of  an  alterna- 
tive foreign  policy  for  the  United  States,  does 
set  forth  some  common-sense  guidelines 
The  authors  plead  for  the  application  of  the 
same  realism  to  our  diplomacy  that  we  have 
always  shown  in  our  domestic  politics  where 
we  have  implicitly  recognized  the  "InevlUble 
limit  on  action."  Since  we  cannot  stop  vio- 
lent upheaval  In  the  world  at  large,  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  "confining 
the  international  effects  of  these  conditions." 
In  a  more  poslUve  vein,  the  authors  recom- 
mend that  the  United  States  "attend  more 
sensibly  to  Itself."  They  correctly  sense  that 
what  we  mean  to  the  rest  of  the  world  de- 
pends less  on  what  we  say  than  what  we  do, 
and  less  on  what  we  do  than  what  we  are 
Here,  the  parallel  with  George  Kennan's 
thesis  is  significant.  He,  too,  objects  to  the 
present  dichotomy  between  foreign  and  do- 
mestic affairs.  He  also  urges  us  to  place  our 
faith  In  the  inherent  strength  of  our  free 
society  to  survive  In  this  age  of  ferment.  If 
only  we  avoid  the  brutallzaUon  of  incessant, 
ideological  war. 

The  American  foreign  policy  establishment 
has  rendered  an  adverse  Judgment  on  Power 
and  Impotence.  The  conventional  wisdom 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  applaud  so  devas- 
Utlng  an  Indictment  of  Ite  most  cherished 
doctrines.  But  the  heresy  of  today  is  often 
vindicated  tomorrow.  Stlllman  and  Pfaff 
have  written  a  profound  and  prophetic  book. 


LEASED  POST  OFFICES 
Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  has  again  demonstrated 
his  capacity  to  unearth  information  re- 


garding the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know. 

He  has  performed  a  valuable  service 
by  bringing  the  light  of  full  disclosure 
to  bear  on  how  the  program  to  lease  post 
offices  has  worked  out  In  practice  since 
its  adoption  in  1954. 

Recently  his  efforts  in  this  regard  were 
featured  in  a  most  able  article  written  by 
Ben  Cole,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Arizona  Republic.  I  commend  this 
column  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  ttftri;  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Arizona  RepubUc  (Phoenix.  Ariz.). 

Sept.  4,  1966] 

End  to  Post  Office  Leasing  Etto 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washdjoton.— There's  a  gambler's  chance 
that  Sen.  John  J.  Williams,  R-Del.,  can  put 
a  stop  to  the  government's  14-year-old  prac- 
tice of  leasing  Instead  of  building  post  offices. 

Hundreds  of  post  offices,  big  and  small,  have 
been  acquired  by  the  leasing  arrangement 
since  1954.  This  is  how  the  new  95  million 
Phoenix  Post  Office  Is  to  be  put  under  a  con- 
tract calling  for  an  annual  rental  of  $369,500 
for  30  years.  (The  lease  can  be  renewed  up 
to  40  years). 

The  Matthew  McCloskey  firm  of  Phlla- 
dephia  and  C.  H.  Leavell  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  are 
to  build  and  own  the  structure.  McCloskey 
Is  a  former  Democratic  Party  treasurer  and 
a  former  amb.issador  to  Ireland. 

Sen.  WiLLUMs  has  been  fighting  the  postal 
leasing  system  since  it  was  Invented  la  1954 
by  former  Postmaster  General  Arthiu'  E 
Summerfield.  a  Republican. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  which  looks 
upon  post  office  leasing  with  restrained  re- 
vulsion, estimated  by  1970  the  government 
win  be  paying  $160  milUon  a  year  in  rent. 

This  would  build  32  Phoenix-size  poet 
offices  every  year. 

Summerfield  had  two  superbly  attractive 
arguments  for  his  proposal : 

— The  real  estate  remained  on  local  tax 
rolls  and  the  owner  paid  taxes  to  the  ciUes. 

— The  owners  bore  the  maintenance  costs. 

Sen.  Williams  was  never  charmed  by  these 
arguments  since  he  figured  no  matter  about 
those  local  taxes  and  maintenance  costs 
The  public  would  bear  the  charges  Just  the 
same. 

The  most  serious  evil  of  the  le?sing  scheme, 
aside  from  its  virtually  inevitable  involve- 
ment m  politics,  was  "back-door  financing." 

If  new  post  offices  were  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment, then  the  money  would  have  to  be 
provided  through  taxes  or.  in  deficit  years, 
from  the  sale  of  government  bonds  within 
the  debt  limit. 

But  when  built  by  private  developers  and 
leased  to  the  post  office,  the  buildings  could 
be  financed  privately.  Like  the  local  taxes 
and  maintenance  costs,  the  Interest  on  the 
money  went  into  the  lease  payments  so 
smoothly  that  the  taxpayers  footing  the  bill 
felt  nary  a  pang. 

Both  Williams  and  Ex-Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd 
Sr.,  D-Va.,  opposed  the  leasing  scheme  be- 
cause of  the  back  door  financing. 

The  argtmient  that  the  leasing  program  Is 
an  embellishment  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem failed  somehow  In  light  of  the  fact  Bj  :d 
and  Williams  were  among  the  most  reliable 
of  conservative  lawmakers. 

Another  less  visible  reason  for  the  post 
offices  partiality  to  leasing  derived  from 
ordinary  Interagency  rivalry.  With  the  crea- 
tion of  the  General  Services  Administration 
In   1949.  the  building  of  federal  structures 
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was  taken  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Poet  Oflloe 
Department. 

The  public  building  service  since  tlien  baa 
built,  serviced,  and  maintained  these  facil- 
ities. The  Poet  Office  Department,  tynaerly 
the  civilian  boss  for  Uncle  Sam.  bad  :ts  nose 
put  out  of  joint. 

But  leasing  is  another  matter. 

The  Post  Office  Department  goes  C'Ut  and 
finds  the  site  Itself.  It  takes  options  on  the 
land.  It  picks  the  builder-owner.  It  negoti- 
ates the  lease,  engages  the  architect,  demamls 
the  services.  Private  landlords  are  euler  to 
deal  with  than  CSA,  which  can  be  notorious- 
ly difficult. 

For  those  developers  who  know  bC'W,  get- 
ting into  the  post  office  leasing  business  Is 
fun.  The  land  options  and  long-temi  leases 
make  it  easy  to  get  credit.  It  Is  possible  for 
a  capable  operator  to  go  into  the  post  office 
owning  business  with  a  minimum  of  capital; 
and  the  financing  is  virtually  rlskless. 

Sen.  Wn-LiAMS  hopes  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
no-rlsk,  government  sponsored  real  estate 
transactions.  The  authority  for  the  post 
office  to  lease  facilities  expires  at  midnight 
Dec.  31  unless  it  is  renewed. 

Williams'  recent  expose  of  some  of  the 
facts  and  figures  about  p>ost  office  leases  drove 
the  extension  bill  back  into  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  Of  course,  the  ma- 
jority can  always  bring  it  out  again  and  pass 
it  by  record  vote  over  Wuxiams'  head;  but 
the  soft-spoken  sleuth  from  Sussex  County, 
Delaware,  Is  still  gathering  his  amm  jnitlon. 

It  was  a  Republican  Idea  In  the  first  place; 
and  the  Democrats  may  not  want  t?  go  on 
with  it  after  Williams  gets  through. 

Sen.  Williams  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
men  in  the  government,  often  standing  up 
alone  to  battle  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  for  what  he  believes  is  the  public  In- 
terest. Frequently,  he  gets  little  or  no  sup- 
port but  he  continues  to  fight. 


NATO   RESOLUTIONS   OP    1951    AND 
1966  COMPARED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Augtist  31,  1966,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  policy  committee 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  300  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  "a 
substantial  reduction  of  UJS.  forces 
permanently  stationed  in  Europe  can  be 
made  without  adversely  affecting  our 
resolve  or  ability  to  meet  our  commit- 
ment imder  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty." 

Senate  Resolution  300  also  provides 
that  it  would  amend,  wherever  there  is  a 
conflict.  Senate  Resolution  99  adopted 
on  April  4,  1951.  Senate  Resolution  99 
also  was  related  to  the  U.S.  obligation 
under  the  NATO  Treaty  and,  in  essence, 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  agree- 
ing to  the  sending  of  four  additional 
divisions  of  ground  forces  to  Western 
Etirope.  It  does  seem  that  if  in  1951  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  could  approve  the 
sending  of  a  specific  number  of  ground 
troops  to  Europe  to  carry  out  our  com- 
mitment imder  the  NATO  Treaty,  then 
the  Senate  in  1966  can  similarly  express 
its  opinion  that  the  United  States  no 
longer  needs  the  present  number  of 
troops  in  Europe  and  that  some  should 
be  withdrawn. 

The  debates  in  the  Senate  in  1951  on 
Senate  Resolution  99  were  reminiscent 
of  the  debates  taUng  place  in  ttie  Sen- 
ate now  on  Senate  Resolution  :iOO.  In 
the  course  ct  these  debates  it  would  be 
w^  that  we  keep  In  mind  the  exact 
action  taken  in  1951. 


Accordingly.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  full  text  of  Senate  Resolu- 
Uon  99  of  April  4,  1951,  the  vote  by 
which  Senate  Resolution  99  was  adopted, 
the  text  of  Senate  Resolution  300  as  in- 
troduced by  the  majority  leader  on 
August  31.  1966.  and  a  full  list  of  the  25 
cosponsors  of  Resolution  300. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  1 

Text  of  Senate  Resolution  99,  as 

ACKBXD  TO  Ap«il  4,  1951 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace;  and 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82-13,  is 
a  major  and  historic  act  designed  to  build  up 
the  collective  strength  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  earth  to  resist  aggression,  and  to  pre- 
serve world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens  Is  Involved  with  the  security 
of  Its  partners  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  the  commitments  of  that  treaty 
are  therefOTe  an  essential  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  pledges  that  the  United  States  and 
the  other  parties  thereto  "separately  and 
jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  wUl  maintain  and 
develop  their  individual  and  collective  capac- 
ity to  resist  armed  attack";   and 

Whereas  recent  events  have  threatened 
world  peace  and  as  a  resiilt  all  parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  are  individually  and 
collectively  mobilizing  their  productive  ca- 
pacities and  manpower  for  their  self-de- 
fense; and 

Whereas  the  free  nations  of  Europe  are 
vital  centers  of  civilization,  freedom,  and 
production,  and  their  subjugation  by  totali- 
tarian forces  would  weaken  and  endanger  the 
defensive  capacity  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  free  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  our  common  de- 
fense effort  under  a  unified  command  re- 
quires the  vigorous  action  and  the  full  co- 
operation of  all  treaty  partners  In  the  supply- 
ing of  materials  and  men  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis,  and  General  Eisenhower  has  testi- 
fied that  the  "bulk"  of  the  land  forces  should 
be  supplied  by  our  European  allies  and  that 
such  numbers  supplied  should  be  the  "major 
fraction"  of  the  total  number:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That — 

1.  the  Senate  approves  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  cooperat- 
ing in  the  common  defensive  effort  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  by  designat- 
ing, at  their  unanimous  request,  Qeneral  of 
the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe,  and  in  placing 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  Europe 
under  his  command; 

2.  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Senate  that  the 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  partners 
makes  It  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
station  abroad  such  units  of  our  Armed 
Forces  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  contribute  our  fair  share  of  the  forces 
needed  for  the  joint  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area; 

3.  It  l8  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  before  taking 
action  to  send  units  of  ground  troops  to 
Europe  under  article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committers  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  he  should 
Ukewlse  consult  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, ETirope; 

4.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  before 
sending  units  of  ground  troops  to  Europe 
under  article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  in  their  opinion 
the  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  are 
giving,  and  have  agreed  to  give  full,  realistic 
force  and  effect  to  the  requirement  of  ar- 
ticle 3  of  said  treaty  that  "by  means  of 
continuous  and  effective  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid"  they  will  "maintain  and  develop 
their  individual  and  collective  capacity  to 
resist  armed  attack,"  specifically  insofar  p.s 
the  creation  of  combat  units  Is  concerned; 

6.  the  Senate  herewith  approves  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  major  contribution  to 
the  ground  forces  under  General  Eeisen. 
bower's  command  should  be  made  by  the 
European  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  and  that  such  units  of  United  States 
ground  forces  as  may  be  assigned  to  the 
above  command  shall  be  so  assigned  only 
after  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  in  their  opinion 
such  assignment  Is  a  necessary  step  in 
strengthening  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  certified  opinions  referred  to 
In  p>aragraphs  4  and  6  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services,  and  to  the  House  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services  as  soon 
as  they  are  received; 

e.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  in  the 
interests  of  sound  constitutional  processes, 
and  of  national  unity  and  understanding, 
congressional  approval  should  be  obtained 
of  any  policy  requiring  the  assignment  of 
American  troops  abroad  when  such  assign- 
ment Is  in  implementation  of  article  3  ol 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty;  and  the  Senate 
hereby  approves  the  present  plans  of  the 
President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ts 
send  four  additional  divisions  of  ground 
forces  to  Western  Europe,  but  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  no  groimd  troops  in 
addition  to  such  four  divisions  should  be 
sent  to  Western  Europe  in  Implementation 
of  article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
without  further  congressional  approval; 

7.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  submit  to  the  Congress  at 
Intervals  of  not  more  than  6  months  re- 
ports on  the  implementation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  including  such  information 
as  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose  by 
the    Supreme    AUled    Commander,    Europe; 

8.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  eliminate  all 
provisions  of  the  existing  treaty  with  Italy 
which  impose  limitations  upon  the  military 
strength  of  Italy  and  prevent  the  perform- 
ance by  Italy  of  her  obligations  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  contribute  to  the 
fuU  extent  of  her  capacity  to  the  defense  oi 
Western  Etirope; 

9.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  revision 
of  plana  for  the  defense  of  Evirope  as  soon 
as  possible  so  as  to  provide  for  utilization 
on  a  voluntary  basis  of  the  military  and 
other  resources  of  Western  Germany  and 
Spain,  but  not  exclusive  of  the  military  and 
other  resources  of  other  nations. 

Exhibit  2 
Tmt  Vote  bt  Which  Sknate  RESOLtrrioN  S9 
Was  Aboptib 
Mr.  Johnson  at  Texas.  I  announce  that  tb* 
Senator  from  Minnesota  CI''-  HitmpbketI 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver]  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Wt^hington  [Mr.  Mao- 
NtTsoN]  is  absent  by  le^te  of  the  Senate  on 
official  committee  buslntSs. 

The  Senator  from  Nettda  [Mr.  McCarran] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  toe  Senate  on  offlclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Tetoessee  [Mr.  McKel- 
lar|  is  absent  because  of  kjlness. 

I  announce  further  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fi|am  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HcMPHRET],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnttson],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  McCarran],  and  th*  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver  Und  Mr.  McKellar] 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Saltonstah.  I  annpunce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg)  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Sehate. 

The  result  was  annoticced — yeas  69,  nays 
21,  as  follows: 

ti:as-4«s 

Aiken,  Anderson,  Bentch,  Brewster,  Bridges, 
Butler,  Md.,  Byrd,  Capemrt,  Carlson,  Chavez.' 
Clements,  Connally,  Dotwias,  Duff,  Eastland, 
Flanders,  Frear,  George,  pillette.  Green,  Hay- 
den.  Hendrickson,  Hennings. 

Hickenlooper,  HUl,  Hbfey,  Holland,  Hunt, 
Ives,  Johnson,  Colo.,  Johjifeon,  Tex.,  Johnston, 
S.C.  Kerr.  Kllgore,  ihowland,  Lehman, 
Lodge.  Long,  McCarthy  McClellan,  McPar- 
land,  McMahon,  Martin  Maybank,  MUllkin, 
Monroney. 

Morse,  Murray,  NeeM  Nixon.  O'Conor, 
O'Mahoney,  Pastore,  Hobertson,  Russell, 
Saltonstall,  Smathers,  Sttlth.  Maine,  Smith, 
N.J..  Smith,  N.C.,  SparMman,  Stennis,  Taft 
Thye,  Tobey,  Underwo(U,  Watklns,  Wiley, 
Totmg. 

NAYS— 4:^1 

Bennett,  Bricker.  Butlit,  Nebr.,  Cain.  Case, 
Cordon.  Dlrksen,  Dworsliak,  Ecton,  EUender] 
Fergtison.  Pulbrlght.  JeUner.  Kem.  Langer. 
MaJone.  Mundt.  Schoep|>tl,  Welker,  Wherry 
Williams.  ^ 

NOT  VOTI 
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Humphrey,  Kefauver.  McCarran,  McKellar, 
Magnuson,  Vandenberg. 


as  amended,  was 


So  Senate  Resolution 
agreed  to. 

EXHIBI 

S.  Res. 

Whereas  the  foreign  fabucy  and  mUitary 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace;  and  : 

Whereas  the  United  Staltes  in  implementing 
these  principles  has  maintained  large  con- 
tingents of  American  Armed  Forces  in 
Ktirope,  together  with  al»  and  naval  units 
for  twenty  years;  and        ' 

Whereas  the  security  4f  the  United  States 
»nd  Its  citizens  remains  taterwoven  with  the 
Mcurlty  of  other  nation*  signatory  to  the 
Nwth  AUantic  Treaty  ak  it  was  when  the 
tteaty  was  signed,  but  tie  condition  of  our 
European  allies,  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily, has  appreciably  improved  since  large 
contingents  of  forces  wets  deployed;  and 

Whereas  the  means  amd  capacity  of  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganlzation  to  provide  forces  to  resist  aggres- 
Mon  has  significantly  Improved  since  the 
original  United  States  deployment;  and 

Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  members 
Of  the  North  Atlantic  TiieBty  is  based  upon 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners  In 
contributing  materials  aind  men  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  but  such  contributions 
n*ve  not  been  forthcoming  from  all  other 
members  of  the  organization;  and 
.«^,!*"*"  relations  between  Eastern  Europe 
Mid  Western  Europe  were  tense  when  the 
JMge  contingents  of  U»lted  States  forces 
were  deployed  In  Europei  but  this  situation 
nas  now  undergone  substantial  change  and 
watlons  between  the  t\»o  parts  of  Europe 
w»  now  characterized  by  ^n  increasing  two- 


way  flow  of  trade,  people  and  other  peaceful 
exchange;  and 

Whereas  the  present  poUcy  of  maintaining 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces  and 
their  dependents  on  the  European  conti- 
nent also  contributes  further  to  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  problems  of  the  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That — 

(1)  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that, 
with  changes  and  improvements  in  the  tech- 
niques of  modern  warfare  and  because  of  the 
vast  increase  In  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  wage  war  and  to  move  military  forces 
and  equipment  by  air.  a  substantial  reduc 
tlon  of  United  States  forces  permanently 
stationed  In  Europe  can  be  made  without 
adversely  affecting  either  our  resolve  or 
abUlty  to  meet  our  commitment  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty; 

(2)  S.  Res.  99,  adopted  in  the  Senate  April 
4,  1951,  is  amended  to  contain  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution  and.  where  the  resolutions 
may  confiict,  the  present  resolution  is  con- 
troUlng  as  to  the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Poll  List  of  Cosponsors  to  S.  300 
Mr.  Mansphxd  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lonc  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Hnx  Mr 
Russell  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Maontj." 
SON,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  Mr.  Hart,  Mx.  Brewstek,  Mr.  Inouye 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Talmadoe,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr' 
Bdrdick,  Mr.  GRtTENiNC,  Mr.  McIntybe,  Mr 

PULBRIGHT.     Mr.     DOMINICK,     Mr.     TotTNO     of 

North  Dakota,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr 
Pearson.  Mr.  Yarbobouoh,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  held  without  reference 


GNASHING  OF  TEETH 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recent  Supreme  Couit  decisions  inter- 
preting the  rights  of  the  individual  in 
criminal  cases  have  created  considerable 
controversy  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  the  September  1966  issue  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  the  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  points  out  that: 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  from  Just 
shouting  protests  and  criticisms,  but  there 
is  much  to  be  gained  from  throwing  our  full 
resources  and  energies  into  training  a  pro- 
fessional Uw  enforcement  corps  to  be  effec- 
tive within  the  framework  of  current  rules 
of  law  and  evidence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert,  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord,  the  Director's 
message  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Bul- 
letin and  an  editorial  on  this  message 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 4.  1966.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin] 
Message  P^om  the  Director 

There  has  been  much  "walling  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth"  in  some  law  enforcement  cir- 
cles lately  In  response  to  developments  in  the 
criminal  law,  particularly  confessions,  inter- 
rogations, search  and  seizure,  and  various 
rights  of  the  accused. 

Historically.  American  courts  have  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  assuring  that 
governmental  power  is  not  misused  to  injure 
the  rights  of  Individual  citizens.  Our  courts 
are  now  committed  to  exercising  supervisory 
control  over  law  enforcement  through  the 
exclusionary  theory  whereby  evidence  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  certain  rules  cannot  be 
used  in  a  criminal  trial.  , 

Various  courts  have  been  roundly  criticized 
for  recent  decisions  which  some  revlewera 


say  reflect  an  unjustified  t.nd  unprecedented 
concern  for  the  lawbreaker;  for  illogical 
shortsighted  judicial  policies  which  in  effect 
legislate  new  laws  to  the  detriment  of  so- 
ciety. They  have  been  charged  with  hand- 
cuffing law  enforcement  by  requiring  im- 
possible procedures  which,  it  is  said,  will 
Insure  the  release  of  the  guilty  while  de- 
stroying the  morale  of  the  officer. 

In  reply,  some  critics  of  poUce  declare  that 
unless  we  have  tight,  restrictive  control  of 
law  enforcement,  poUce  lawlessness  wiU  re- 
sult. The  extremes  of  both  views  tend  to 
cloud  the  fact  that  the  poUce  and  the  courts 
should  have  a  common  objective:  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  system  of  administering 
criminal  justice  which  U  fair,  impartial,  and 
effective.  All  wlU  agree  tliat  this  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly   difficult    and    complex    task. 

There  Is  Uttle  to  be  gained  from  just 
shouting  protests  and  criticisms,  but  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  from  throwing  our  full 
resources  and  energies  Into  training  a  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement  corps  to  be  effec- 
tive within  the  framework  of  current  rules 
of  law  and  evidence. 

We,  as  citizens,  expect  the  btisiness  and 
technical  segments  of  our  society  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  their 
respective  areas  and  to  conduct  research  to 
foster  progress.  Our  profession,  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  America's  basic  free- 
doms, certainly  cannot  exempt  itself  from  a 
slnUlar  demand  from  other  citizens.  A  con- 
tinuing, comprehensive  research  and  train- 
ing program,  with  a  conscientious  appUca- 
tion  of  the  knowledge  gained  therefrom,  is 
the  key  to  properly  discharging  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  people  and  the  NaUon. 

Increased  professional  police  training  is  no 
longer  a  desirable  goal,  no  longer  a  matter  of 
choice  for  United  States  law  enforcement. 
It  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director. 

September  1.  1966. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  4, 

1966] 

"Gnashing  or  Teeth" 

There  has  been  much  "walling  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth"  in  some  law  enforcement  cir- 
cles lately  in  response  to  developments  in 
the  criminal  law,  particularly  confessions, 
interrogations,  search  and  seizure,  and  vari- 
ous rights  of  the  accused.  Historically,  Amer- 
ican courts  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  assuring  that  governmental  power  Is  not 
misused  to  injure  the  rights  of  Indlvidtial 
citizens.  .  .  There  is  little  to  be  gained 
from  just  shouting  protests  and  criticisms, 
but  there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  throw- 
ing our  full  resources  and  energies  into 
training  a  professional  law  enforcement  corps 
to  be  effective  within  the  framework  of  cur- 
rent rules  of  law  and  evidence. 

Who  said  that?  Some  bleeding  heart? 
Some  professional  do-gooder?  Some  senti- 
mental coddler  of  criminals?  Not  exactly. 
The  words  were  vwltten  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
In  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin.  They 
make  an  Invaluable  contribution  to  effective 
law  enforcement,  in  our  opinion.  They  put 
in  perspective  the  prophecies  of  doom  that 
have  come  from  some  less  thoughtful  police 
officers  and  prosecutors.  They  remind  Amer- 
icans that  the  restraints  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  placed  ujMn  investigation  and 
pzYisecutlon  of  crime  are  among  the  funda- 
mental political  rights  of  free  men;  they 
are  the  indispensable  means  of  forestalling 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  governmental 
power. 

Law  enforcement  has  not  been  shackled. 
Criminals  have  not  been  given  carte  hlanche. 
Resotirceful  and  resolute  policemen  are  go- 
ing steadily  about  their  business  of  investi- 
gating crime  and  bringing  criminals  to  jus- 
tice— and  by  methods  that  commend  them- 
selves to  a  free  and  self-governing  people. 
Mr.  Hoover  deserves  thanks  for  helping  to 
make  that  plain. 
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SCHOOL  MILK  ASSISTANCE  ESSEN- 
TIAL AS  MORE  AND  MORE  DAIRY 
FARMERS  LEAVE  FARM 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent figures  for  August  milk  production 
Indicate  that  the  continuing  exodus  of 
dairy  fanners  into  other,  better  jiaylng, 
operations  still  continues.  August  pro- 
duction was  lower  than  It  has  teen  in 
any  August  since  1939  when  our  iiopula- 
tion  was  two-thirds  of  what  it  is  now. 
It  was  2  percent  below  August  of  1965 
and  4  percent  below  the  1060-64  average. 
Furthermore,  milk  production  I'or  the 
first  8  months  of  1966  has  been  4  oercent 
below  a  comparable  period  in  19(5. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
unless  we  insure  a  decent  income  for 
the  dairy  farmer,  milk  production  is  go- 
ing to  dip  ever  lower.  As  a  resvlt  there 
will  ultimately  be  a  very,  very  sharp  price 
increase  as  the  demand  for  milk  begins 
to  outstrip  the  supply. 

One  of  the  steps  we  can  take  to  im- 
prove dairy  income  and  thus  keep  the 
dairy  fanner  on  the  farm  is  to  support 
and  expand  the  school  mUk  program. 
The  program  aids  farmers  by  creating 
a  greater  demand  for  mUk  whicli  results 
in  a  better  price  to  the  farmtr.  The 
program  received  $104  million  for  fiscal 
1967  in  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bin.  However,  an  additional  $6  million 
is  needed  If  Uie  milk  program  is  to  reim- 
burse program  participants  at  a  level 
equivalent  to  that  exlstiiig  in  past  years. 

I  intend  to  fight  for  an  iricrease  in 
school  milk  funds  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  dairy  farmer  and  the  consumer  who 
will  suffer  greatly  if  milk  production 
continues  to  decline. 


Besides  the  race  for  Senator,  the  sta- 
tion video-taped  similar  Interview  pro- 
grams for  the  offlcee  of  Qovemor  and 
Lieutenant  Oovemor  and  far  the  House 
of  RepresentatiTes. 

1  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  was  a 
public  service  of  the  highest,  in  keeping 
with  the  finest  traditions  of  responsibil- 
ity by  the  public  information  media  in  a 
free  society  to  present  the  views  of  can- 
didates in  an  election. 

There  was  no  haranguing  debate  of 
the  type  that  adds  nothing  but  confusion 
to  a  campaign.  The  questions  were  di- 
rect and  the  candidates  had  to  respond, 
or  else  they  would  very  clearly  appear  to 
be  dodging.  The  questions  were  asked 
and  answered  in  a  factual,  unemoticxial 
atmosphere.  Of  course,  the  candidates 
could  respond  In  an  excited  fashion  if 
they  so  desired,  or  they  could  ramble,  or 
be  concise.  They  could  "put  on  a  show" 
if  they  wished,  but  the  participants  were 
there  to  ask  and  answer  questions  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  factual,  unemotional  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  facing  this  Na- 
tion today. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  appear  on  this 
program  with  this  fine  panel  of  newsmen 
on  KOLN-KGIN-TV.  I  am  sure  that 
the  'programs  added  Ught  rather  than 
heat  to  the  campaign  in  Nebraska.  I 
feel  that  the  Nation  will  be  a  better 
place  to  live  when  all  elections  are  held 
more  on  the  basis  of  facts  rather  than  of 
fancy  and  emotion.  I  believe  these  pro- 
grams as  presented  by  the  Lincoln- 
Grand  Island  stations  represent  the  free- 
enterprise  broadcasting  and  television 
industry  at  its  best  In  America. 


PUBLIC   SERVICE  POLITICAL  CAM- 
PAIGN PROGRAMS  BY  TELEVISION 
STATIONS  IN  NEBRASKA 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  a  moment  to  describe  a  television 
program  on  which  I  appeared  recently  in 
Nebraska,  and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  public  service  rendered  by 
the  station  which  presented  the  program. 
The  program  was  one  of  a  "Meet  the 
Candidates"   series   on   lincoln,   Nebr., 
television    station    KOLN    and    Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  station  KGIN-TV.    It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  interviewed  on  this 
program  by  a  panel  of  four  Impartial 
newsmen.    The  purpose  was  to  obtain 
my  views  on  a  number  of  subjects  perti- 
nent in  the  campaign  for  U.S.  Senator 
In  Nebraska. 

My  opponent  was  also  interviewed  for 
the  same  amount  of  time,  30  minutes,  by 
the  same  panel  of  newsmen. 

The  programs  weie  video-taped  and 
were  presented  over  television  a  week  or 
so  later  at  times  which  were  announced 
in  advance. 

The  television  station  did  not  present 
these  programs  during  hours  when  view- 
ership  is  low  or  when  television  time  is 
relatively  cheap.  Rather,  the  station 
canceled  regularly  schedoied  programs 
at  prime  times  and  in  the  process  in- 
curred a  Ices  in  revenue  in  order  to  pre- 
sent these  programs. 


recruit  produced  by  the  diligent  talent 
searches  under  the  direction  of  ClvU  Service 
ComnxlBsloner  John  W.  Macy  Jr.  Ambas- 
sador Hayes  who  now  goes  to  the  Important 
post  In  Switzerland  ought  to  be  well  quali- 
fied for  an  assignment  that  has  become  ol 
Increasing  Interest  to  this  country. 

His  new  post  will  Involve  on  his  part  a 
pM'sonal  financial  sacrifice  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Washington  Post  Company  a  loss  of 
executive  talent.  But  this  sort  of  climax  to 
a  private  career  is  In  the  best  tradition  of  our 
earlier  non-career  diplomatic  servants.  Men 
of  broad  experience  In  private  business  have 
talents  useful  to  government,  and  public 
service  gratifies  a  healthy  Impulae  for  the 
distinction  of  serving  the  country. 

Ambassador  Hayes  has  been  a  leader  in  his 
own  profession  and  Industry  and  he  has 
served  his  community  well,  in  such  non-gov- 
ernmental posts  as  President  of  the  United 
Community  Funds  and  Councils  of  America. 
The  friends  he  has  won  among  his  colleagues 
In  broadcasting  and  publishing  fields  and 
among  those  associated  with  lilm  In  civic 
enterprises  will  wish  him  success  in  his  new 
public  role. 


PROFOUND  HARMONY  BETWEEN 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  WASHING- 
TON POST 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  25  I  placed  in  the  Record  two 
editorials  published  by  the  Washington 
Post  One  of  the  editorials  took  vunbrage 
at  what  was  construed  as  a  suggestion  I 
had  made  that  the  Post  seemed  overly 
eager  to  please  the  admlnistraUon. 

In  order  to  complete  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remaiks  a  second  Poet 
editorial,  dated  September  13,  reminding 
us  that  the  appointment  of  the  Post's 
former  executive  vice  president  to  the 
ambassadorial  post  in  Switzerland  is  one 
of  the  best  noncareer  appointments 
ever  made  by  our  Government.  It  is 
gratifying  and  reassuring  to  observe  the 
profound  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  administration  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  13, 

1066] 

Mkw  AnaaflBADO* 

Tbe  Johnson  Administration,  notable   In 

Its  search  for  talent  within  the  ranlu  of  the 

goremment    establishment,    baa    also   tried 

hard  to  find  qualified  people  in  private  life. 

The    diplomatic    appointment    of    John    8. 

Hayes,  president  of   the  Washington  Poet- 

Newsweek  radio  and  ttievlslon  stations  In 

JacksonvUle  and  In  Washington,  Is  one  suoh 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Tom 
Wicker,  a  writer  for  the  New  York  Times, 
has  written  a  perceptive  ai-ticle  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
September  2. 

The  article  underscores  the  logical  and 
substantive  contradictions  of  some  recent 
pronouncements  by  the  administration 
concerning  our  alms  and  presence  in 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wicker's  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  2.  1966] 

CALLINO  a  SPA0B  AN  EaSTHMOVES 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washinotok,  September  1. — Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  recently  spoke  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  On  the  same  day  he 
conferred  with  V  Thant,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations.  Senator  J.  W. 
Fm-saicHT  of  Arkansas,  a  dedicated  Rusk- 
watcher,  then  roee  In  the  Senate  to  discuss 
the  New  York  Tlmes's  account  of  Mr.  Rusk  s 
statements. 

"In  the  conversation  with  Mr.  V  Thant, " 
the  Senator  said,  "according  to  the  Times. 
the  Secretary  asserted  that  the  'United 
States  wanted  to  de-escalate  the  Vietnam 
war'  but  said  there  was  lack  of  interest  oa 
the  part  of  Hanoi  and  Its  allies. 

PX7IXOUT  WOtTLD  BE  PATAL 

"Speaking  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
however,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that  a 
premature  pullout  from  Vietnam  would  sure- 
ly lead  to  World  War  m.  According  to  the 
paper,  Mr.  Rusk  said:  'Any  withdrawal  be- 
fore complete  victory  over  Communist  »(• 
gresslon  would  be  . . .  fatal.' " 

Senator  Pci.BRiGirr  concluded:  "So  one  can 
take  a  choice  of  U.S.  poUcy — de-escalation  or 
complete  victory.  Except  that  I  had  always 
presumed  that  these  were  mutuaUy  exclu- 
sive." 

While  stlU  in  this  state  of  bemusement. 
Senator  Fi7i.Ba«GBT  might  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  President  Johnson's  recent  address 
to  the  American  Legion.  Mr.  Johnson  de- 
scribed the  Vietnamese  war  this  way : 

"It  is  meant  to  be  the  opening  salvo  In  a 
series  of  bombardments  at,  as  tbey  are  called 
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a  their  affairs,  will 
I  :t»oose  to  have  it." 


in  Peking,  'wars  of  Ubi^Uon.'  And  If  It 
succeeds  In  South  Vietni  i*i,  then,  as  Marshal 
Un  Plao  says,  and  I  qu^te  him.  The  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  World  will  see  that 
what  the  Vietnamese  pei  iple  can  do  they  can 
do,  too." " 

But  a  page  or  two  later,  the  President  said 
of  the  people  of  Asia,  including  the  South 
Vietnamese:  "Our  assistance  to  these  na- 
tions, our  Involvement 
be  no  greater  than  they 

Again  one  may  have  al  choice — but  how  is 
the  idea  of  a  vital  woiild  struggle  to  stop 
Chinese  expansion  and  ^^ession  to  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  staten)4nt  tliat  the  effort 
to  aid  Asian  nations  wiui»e  "no  greater  than 
they  choose  to  have  It'l?  For  if  American 
vital  interests  and  securSty  really  are  tlireat- 
ened  by  Chinese-backed!  wars  of  UberaUon. 
in  Vietnam  or  elsewher^,  these  would  have 
to  be  met  with  the  for<}e  required  whether 
or  not  the  nations  providing  the  Immediate 
battlefield  "choose  to  iiaviei  it." 

threatened!  Chaos 

But  Mr.  Johnson  wiJ  not  through.  So 
Interwoven  was  the  Amttlcan  destiny  with 
that  of  all  nations,  he  saljl,  "that  otir  respon- 
sibiUtles  would  be  Just  ai  real  in  the  absence 
of  the  Communist  thri»t."  That  is,  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  toe  "underdeveloped 
peoples"  have  to  be  mfct  or  "the  ranging 
search  and  quest  for  breii  may  bring  on  the 
reality  of  chaos."  [ 

It  may  well  t>e  argued  tbat  these  are  linked 
objectives — that  the  defense  of  one  small 
country  is  the  pivot  on  (which  resistance  to 
Chinese  expansionism  tutts,  and  that  unless 
tliat  resistance  succeeds,  liie  underdeveloped 
peoples  will  be  subverted  by  Peking  rather 
than  elevated  by  WaslUnyton. 

If  so.  the  inescapable  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment is  tliat  the  bedrocl^  American  war  aim 
in  Vietnam  is  to  confrott  Communist  Chi- 
nese expansionism  as  a  (matter  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  United  StaWs  and  world  tran- 
quillity. This  might  be  k  compelling  argu- 
ment—except that  theria  are  no  Chinese 
fighting  In  Vietnam,  the  AdmlnlsUatlon  In- 
sists there  is  no  evldenct  that  any  Chinese 
wiU  fight  in  Vietnam,  aiji  no  one  has  been 
able  to  show  that  Peking  controls  what  the 
AdmlnistraUon  calls  the  North  Vietnamese 
"aggressors." 

THE  CBZNKSB  MENACE 

In  fact,  some  here  believe  that,  since  Ho 
CM  Minh  makes  such  aii  improbable  Hitler 
»nd  has  demonstrated  so  many  times  that 
he  U  no  puppet,  the  Chinese  world  menace 
has  had  to  be  put  forward  by  the  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  to  Justify  its  n»Jor  war  effort  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Whatever  the  case,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Rusk  might  clear  away  some  public  confusion 
if  they  clarified  t*elr  amn  rhetoric  about 
confronting  China,  aldlttg  smaU  nations, 
healing  the  sick,  enforcing  the  SEATO  pact 
and  keeping  President  Eisenhower's  commit- 
ments. ' 
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CONSIDER  THE  GA|tNS  WE  HAVE 
MADE^^ 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  jjr.  President,  dif- 
ferences, difficulties,  and  disturbances  al- 
ways get  the  headlines.  Nor  did  any 
great  reform  or  reevaluRtlon  come  easily 
Jhe  riots  of  Watts,  j  Dayton,  Cicero, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  lar  Atlanta  are 
emblazoned  on  the  fr^ht  pages  of  our 
newspapers  and  are  r^rded  on  radio 
and  television  screen.  "Riey  inchide  such 
iwuseating  and  inf amofis  occurrences  as 
wat  reported  from  OHnada.  Miss.,  on 
the  front  page  of  the  «/ashington  Post 
yesterday. 

CXn 1423— Pari  17 


The  story  was  datellned  Grenada. 
Miss..  September  12.    It  began: 

A  mob  of  angry  whites  wielding  ax  handles, 
pipes  and  chains  surrounded  two  schools 
that  were  Integrated  today  and  attacked 
Negroes  trying  to  leave  when  classes  were 
over. 

At  least  33  persons  were  beaten  at  the 
school,  Negro  leaders  said.  Including  a  12- 
year-old  boy  whose  leg  was  broken. 

City  poHcemen  did  little  to  stop  the  attack, 
and  state  troopers  had  to  be  caUcd  In  to  res- 
cue the  Negroes. 

One  Negro  youth  ran  a  gauntlet  of  cursing 
whites  for  a  full  block,  his  face  bleeding,  his 
clothes  torn. 

I  need  not  read  further  because  Fed- 
eral officials  take  the  law  of  the  land 
seriously  and  news  stories  today  tell  of 
the  suit  filed  Tuesday  in  Federal  Court 
in  Oxford,  Miss.,  in  which  the  Justice 
Department  charged  that  local  pubUc  of- 
ficials including  the  sheriff  and  chief  of 
police,  stood  by  while  a  crowd  of  whites 
beat  Negro  schoolchildren.  What  a 
loathsome  spectacle.  The  Department 
of  Justice  now  asks  that  the  officials  be 
required  to  protect  Negro  children  from 
the  whites  who  are  opposing  school  in- 
tegration in  Grenada. 

Yet,  while  these  disgraceful  and  de- 
plorable blots  on  our  American  escutch- 
eon occur  to  the  shame  of  those  who 
perpetuate  them  and  the  officials  who 
tolerate  them,  it  is  well  to  take  note  of 
the  tremendous  gains  our  Nation  has 
made  to  bring  to  each  citizen  the  full 
privileges  of  American  citizenship. 
Much  remains  to  be  corrected,  but  truly 
the  gains  of  the  last  12  years  are  as- 
tounding. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Brown  case  of  1954,  opened  a  new  era. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  was  impossible  to 
take  a  Negro  friend  to  lunch  in  any 
Washington,  D.C.  hotel.  One  could  do 
so  only  at  the  Union  Station.  Well- 
known  and  distinguished  public  servants 
such  as  Ralph  Bunche  or  Thurgood 
Marshal  or  Robert  Weaver  had  to  endure 
such  discrimination  and  humiliation  and 
only  all  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin.  But  that  much  has  been  cor- 
rected.   It  belongs  to  the  bitter  past. 

Increasingly,  our  colored  citizens  have 
achieved  high  public  office.  They  will 
achieve  more,  and  one  day  soon,  we  may 
hope  we  will  not  make  a  reference  to 
color,  but,  rather,  only  to  the  name  and 
the  qualifications  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned. Here  are  buj  a  few  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  abilities  have  been 
recognized  at  the  Federal  Government 
level: 

Robert  Weaver  is  the  first  Negro 
American  to  be  named  a  member  of  a 
President's  cabinet.  He  deserves  this 
honor.  He  achieved  it  on  merit.  His 
was  a  fitting  recognition  of  devoted 
public  servioe,  experience  and  expertness 
in  the  field  of  housing. 

Thurgood  Marshall  Is  the  first  Negro  to 
be  Solicitor  General  for  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  New  York  "nmes  of  September  10 
contained  an  account  by  Mr.  Paul  Hof- 
mann  of  the  induction  of  Mrs.  Constance 
Baker  Motley  as  the  first  Negro  woman 
In  the  country's  history  to  hold  a  Federal 


Judgeship  and  the  first  woman  member 
of  the  Federal  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Hofmann's  story  that 
Solicitor  Genersd  Thurgood  Marshall 
once  worked  with  Mrs.  Motley  in  the 
NAACP. 

Andrew  P.  Brimmer,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Hobart  Taylor,  previously  Chalnnan 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment,  is  now  a  Director  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Lyle  Carter,  was  recently  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Roger  W.  Wilkins  is  the  Director,  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Harris  is  the  Ambas- 
sador to  Luxembourg. 

Elliot  P.  Slcinner  is  the  Ambassculor  to 
Upper  Volta. 

Dr.  James  Nabrit  is  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations. 

Sam  Nabrit  is  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Wade  H.  McCree  was  just  appointed 
to  the  Sixth  District  Court  of  Appeals. 

Integration  is  proceeding  in  this 
Nation — let  no  one  overlook  this  gratify- 
ing development.  As  a  nation  we  had 
and  still  have  our  problems  in  this 
tremendous  field.  The  important  fact  is 
that  the  United  States  Is  an  open 
society  whose  passing  afflictions  stand 
out  clearly  and,  occasionally,  grotesquely. 
Integration  is  proceeding  because  men 
like  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Roy 
Wilkins  and  Clarence  M.  Mitchell  here  in 
Washington  combine  action  v^ith  reason. 
Integration  is  proceeding  liecause  na- 
tional oii;anizations  like  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  continue  to  work  with  all 
citizens,  not  just  one  color  or  one  political 
group.  The  NAACP  has  been  bloodied  on 
occasion,  but  it  has  not  been  tieaten  and 
as  Americans  we  should  be  very  proud  of 
this  association.  Let  the  militant  radical 
shbut  "Uncle  Tom,"  but  let  him  remem- 
ber as  he  does  that  those  at  whom  he 
shouts  were  in  the  forefront  in  this  fight 
long  before  him. 

Colored  Americans  have  been  incred- 
ibly patient.  They  have  been  patient  for 
a  century.  For  this  we  may  be  thankful 
and  for  this  we  must  give  a  measure  of 
credit  to  a  system  of  government,  which 
while  imperfect,  is  stUl  the  best  man  has. 
Our  colored  slums  had  a  few  escape 
hatches.  Gradually,  perhaps  prindpally 
through  the  doors  of  the  worid  of  music 
and  on  the  playing  fields  of  the  world  of 
sports,  where  a  man  or  woman  is  judged 
for  Ills  talent  and  skills,  it  became  clear 
that  the  color  of  one's  skin  was  unim- 
portant. Today  I  can  think  of  no  more 
superb  example  of  talent  being  recog- 
nized and  properly  honored  than  that 
which  occurs  this  week  as  the  MetropoU- 
tan  Opera's  Leontyne  Price  opens  the  new 
opera  house  in  Lincoln  Center  in  New 
York  City.  Miss  Price,  a  Negro,  sings  the 
leading  role  in  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra," 
a  musical  part  written  for  her  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Barber.  Yes,  we  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress. 
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In  Alaska  we  are  proud  of  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  which  the  State  has 
enacted  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
Section  18.80.240  Includes  not  only  open 
housing  accommodations  but  unim- 
proved property  or  as  it  wm  known  at 
the  time  the  "open  land  provision."  Our 
State  act  relating  to  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  also  includes  section 
18.80.250  which  places  financial  insti- 
tutions under  the  act  and  specifically 
prohibits  discrimination  against  persons 
seeldng  financial  assistance  because  of 
race,  religion,  color  or  national  origin. 

Both  of  these  farsighted,  humanitar- 
ian provisions  are,  I  believe,  thu  prod- 
ucts of  the  Alaska  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives House  Judiciary  Committee  of 
which  State  Representative  Gene  Guess 
is  chairman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  chapter 
117  of  the  Laws  of  Alaska,  1965,  relaUng 
to  the  Commission  for  HumanI  Rights 
be  made  a  pait  of  the  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues  and  others  will  know  how 
the  Alaska  State  Legislature  has  ex- 
pressed itself  afOrmatively  in  regards  to 
civil  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

<C.S.B£.  130) 
Iwiws  or  Alaska,  1968 — CHAPiia  117 

(An  act  relating  to  the  Commiaelon  for 
Human  Rights;  and  providing  for  an  effec- 
tive date.) 
Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 

ot  Alaska: 

"Section  1.  AS  18.80.060  Is  repealed  and  re- 
enacted  to  read: 

"  'Sec.  18.80.060.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the 
Commission,  (a)  In  addition  to  the  other 
powers  and  duties  prescribed  by  this  chapter 
the  commission  shall 

"'(1)  appoint  an  executive  director  ap- 
proved by  the  governor 

"  '<a)  hire  other  administrative  staff  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  commission's  func- 
tion; 

"'(3)  exercise  general  supervision  and  di- 
rect the  activities  of  the  executive  director 
and  other  administrative  staff; 

"'(4)  accept  complaints  under  sec.  100  of 
this  chapter, 

"'(6)  study  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion in  all  or  specific  fields  of  human  rela- 
tionships, and  foster  through  community 
effort  or  goodwill,  cooperation  and  concilia- 
tion among  the  groups  and  elements  of  the 
population  of  the  state,  and  publish  results 
ot  Investigations  and  research  as  In  Its 
judgment  will  tend  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional ancestry. 

"'(b)  In  addition  to  the  other  powers  and 
duties  prescrllsed  by  this  chapter  the  com- 
mission may 

"'(1)  delegate  to  the  executive  director 
all  powers  and  duties  given  it  by  this  chap- 
ter except  the  duties  and  powers  given  It  by 
sees.  120  and  130  of  this  chapter; 

"  '(3)  call  upon  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  state,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  for  cooperation  and  assistance  In 
carrying  out  this  chapter; 

"  '(3)  hold  hearings  under  sec.  130  of  this 
chapter,  subpoena  witnesses,  take  the  testi- 
mony of  any  person  under  oath,  administer 
oaths,  and  in  connection  therewith,  to  re- 
quire the  production  for  examination  of 
books  or  i>apers  relating  to  a  matter  iinder 
Investigation  or  In  question  before  the  com- 
mission.' 
"Sec.  3.  AS  18.80.100  is  amended  to  read: 
"  'Sec.  18.80.100  CompUlnt.  A  person  who 
believes  he  la  aggrieved  by  any  discrimina- 


tory conduct  prohibited  by  this  chapter  may 
sign  and  file  with  the  commission  a  written, 
verified  complaint  stating  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  alleged  to  have  engaged 
in  discriminatory  conduct  and  the  partlcu- 
when  an  alleged  discrimination  comes  to  his 
lars  of  the  discrimination.  The  executive  di- 
rector may  file  a  complaint  In  like  manner 
attention.' 
"Sec.  3.  AS  18.80.130  is  amended  to  read: 
"  'Sec.  18.80.130  Hearing.  If  the  informal 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  alleged  discrimina- 
tion are  imsuocessful,  the  executive  director 
shall  inform  the  commission  of  the  failure, 
and  the  conmiission  shall  serve  written  no- 
tice together  with  a  copy  of  the  complaint, 
requiring  the  person,  employer,  labor  orga- 
nization or  employment  agency,  charged  in 
the  complaint  to  answer  the  allegations  of 
the  complaint  at  a  bearing  before  the  com- 
mission. The  hearing  shall  be  held  by  the 
commission  at  the  place  where  the  unlawful 
conduct  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  unless 
the  person,  employer,  labor  organization  or 
employment  agency  requests  a  change  ol 
venue  for  good  cause  shown.  The  case  in 
support  of  the  complaint  shall  be  presented 
before  the  commission  by  the  executive  direc- 
tor or  his  designee  who  shaU  be  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  state.  The  executive  director 
may  request  the  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law  in  the  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  any  complaint  before  the  com- 
mission. The  person  charged  in  the  com- 
plaint may  file  a  written  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint and  may  appear  at  the  hearing  in 
person  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  council, 
and  submit  testimony.  The  executive  direc- 
tor has  the  power  reasonably  and  fairly  to 
amend  the  somplalnt,  and  the  person 
charged  has  the  power  restfonably  and  fairly 
to  amend  his  answer.  The  commission  shall 
not  be  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence 
prevailing  In  courts  of  law  or  equity.  The 
testimony  taken  at  the  hearing  shall  be  under 
oath  and  be  transcribed.' 

"Sec.  4.  AS  18.80.130  U  amended  to  read: 
'"Sec.  18.80.130.  Order,  (a)  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing.  If  the  commission 
finds  that  a  person  against  whom  a  com- 
plaint was  filed  has  engaged  in  the  discrim- 
inatory conduct  alleged  In  the  complaint,  it 
■hall  order  him  to  refrain  from  engaging  in 
the  discriminatory  conduct.  The  order  shall 
Include  findings  of  fact,  and. may  prescribe 
conditions  on  the  accused's  future  conduct 
relevant  to  the  type  of  discrimination.  In 
a  case  Involving  discrimination  In 

"  '  ( 1 )  employment,  the  commission  may 
order  the  hiring,  reinstatement  or  upgrading 
of  an  employee  with  or  without  back  pay, 
restoration  to  membership  In  a  labor  organi- 
zation, or  his  admission  to  or  participation 
in  an  apprenticeship  training  program,  on- 
the-job  training  program  or  other  retraining 
program; 

"  '(3)  housing,  the  commlwilon  may  order 
the  sale,  lease  or  rental  of  the  housing  ac- 
commodation to  the  aggrieved  person  if  It 
Is  still  available,  or  the  sale,  lease  or  rental 
of  a  like  accommodation  owned  by  the  per- 
son against  whom  the  complaint  was  filed 
If  one  Is  still  avaUable,  or  the  sale,  lease  or 
rental  of  the  next  vacancy  in  a  like  accom- 
modation, owned  by  the  person  against  whom 
the  complaint  was  filed. 

•"(b)  The  order  may  require  a  report  on 
the  manner  of  compliance. 

"'(c)  If  the  commission  finds  that  a  per- 
son against  whom  a  complaint  was  filed 
has  not  engaged  in  the  discriminatory  con- 
duct alleged  In  the  complaint,  it  shall  Usue 
and  cause  to  be  served  on  the  complainant 
an  order  dismissing  the  complaint. 

'"(d)  A  copy  of  the  order  shall  be  filed  In 
all  cases  with  the  attorney  general  of  Alaska.' 
"Sec.  5.  AS  18.80  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read: 

"  'Sec.  18.80.136.  Judicial  Review  and  En- 
forcement,    (a)    A  complainant,  or  person 


against  whom  a  complaint  Is  filed  or  other 
person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  com- 
mission, may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the 
order  in  accordance  with  AS  44.63.560- 
44.63.570. 

"  '(b)  The  commission  may  obtain  a  court 
order  for  the  enforcement  of  any  of  Its  orders 
by  filing  a  complaint  with  the  superior  court 
In  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  unlaw- 
fiU  conduct  is  alleged  to  have  occurred.' 

"Sec.  6.  AS  18.80  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read: 

"  'ABTICLE   4.      DISCKIMlNATOny    PRACTICES 
PBOHISrrED. 

"  'Sec.  18.80.200  Purpose,  (a)  It  is  deter- 
mined  and  declared  as  a  matter  of  legislative 
finding  that  discrimination  agalnsrt  an  in- 
habitant, of  the  state  because  of  race,  reli- 
gion, color,  national  origin,  age  or  sex  is  a 
matter  of  public  concern  and  that  such  dis- 
crimination not  only  threatens  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  but 
also  menaces  the  Institutions  of  the  state 
and  threatens  peace,  order,  health,  safety 
and  general  welfare  of  the  state  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

"'(b)  Therefore,  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
state  and  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  elim- 
inate and  prevent  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, in  places  of  public  accommodation,  in 
housing  accommodations  and  in  the  sale  or 
lease  of  imlmproved  property  because  of  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  in  the  case 
of  emplovment,  because  of  sex  or  age. 

"  'Sec.  18.80.310  CivU  Rights.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  employment,  public  accom- 
modations, housing  accommodations  and 
property  without  discrimination  because  ol 
race,  religion,  color,  or  national  origin. is  a 
civil  right. 

"  'Sec.  18.80ui30.  Unlawful  Employment 
Practices.    It  ts  unlawful  for 

"'(1)  an  employer  to  refuse  employment 
to  a  person,  or  to  bar  him  from  employment, 
or  to  discriminate  against  him  In  compen- 
sation or  in  a  term,  condition,  or  privilege 
of  employment  because  of  his  race,  religion, 
color  or  national  origin,  or  because  of  his 
age  when  the  reasonable  demands  of  ihe 
position  do  not  require  age  distinction: 

'"(3)  a  labor  organization,  because  of  a 
person's  age,  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin,  to  exclude  or  to  expel  him  from  its 
membership,  or  to  discriminate  in  any  way 
against  one  of  its  members  or  an  employer 
or  an  employee; 

"'(3)  an  employer  or  employment  agency 
to  print  or  circulate  or  cause  to  be  printed  or 
circulated  a  statement,  advertls3ment,  or 
publication,  or  to  use  a  form  of  application 
for  employment  or  to  make  an  inquiry  in 
connection  with  prospective  employment, 
which  expresses,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
limitation,  specification  or  discrimination  as 
to  age,  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 
or  an  Intent  to  make  the  limitation,  unless 
based  upon  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualifi- 
cation; 

"'(4)  an  employer,  labor  organization  or 
employment  agency  to  discharge,  expel  or 
otherwise  discriminate  against  a  person  be- 
cause he  has  opposed  any  practices  forbidden 
under  sees.  200-380  of  this  chapter  or  be- 
cause he  has  filed  a  complaint,  testlf.ed  or 
assisted  in  a  proceeding  under  this  chapter: 
or 

"  '(5)  an  employer  to  discriminate  in  tbe 
payment  of  wages  as  between  the  sexes,  or 
to  employ  a  female  in  an  occupation  in  this 
state  at  a  salary  or  wage  rate  less  than  tbat 
paid  to  a  male  employee  for  work  of  com- 
parable character  or  work  In  the  same  opera- 
tion, business  or  type  of  work  In  the  same 
locality. 

"  'Sec.  18.80.330.  Unlawful  Practices  to 
Places  of  Public  Accommodation.  It  is  un- 
lawful for  the  owner,  lessee,  manager,  agent 
or  employee  of  a  public  accommodation 

"  '(1)  to  refuse,  withhold  from  or  deny  to 
a  person  any  of  its  services,  goods,  facilities. 
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l>ecsu»e  of  net,  re- 
'Hgln; 


advantages  or  prtvUegea 
Ilgion,  oolor  or  national  o,„».^ 

"•(3)  to  pubUah,  drciUate,  Issue,  dlraUy 
post  or  maU  a  written  or  printed  oommunicft-' 
Hon,  notice  or  advertisement  which  statM  or 
implies  that  any  of  the  services,  goods,  facil- 
ities. adTantages  or  privileges  of  the  public 
aecommodAUon  wUl  be  refxised,  withheld 
from  or  denied  to  a  persoa  of  a  certain  race 
reUglon.  color  or  national  origin  or  that 
the  patronage  of  a  penun  belonging  to  a 
particular  race,  creed,  color  or  national  orl- 
gin  is  unwelcome,  not  deelred  or  solicited 

"  'Sec.  18.80.340  Unlawful  Practices  Ui  the 
Sale  or  Rental  of  Property  or  Housing  Ac- 
conmiodatlons.  It  is  unlawful  for  the  owner, 
leasee,  manager  or  other  person  saving  the 
right  to  sell,  lease  or  rent  a  housing  accom- 
modation or  unimproved  property 

"•(1)  to  refuse  to  sell,  lease  or  rent  the 
housing  accommodation  or  unimproved 
property  to  a  pereon  because  of  race,  reUeion 
color  OT  national  origin;  ■>      • 

"•(2)  to  discriminate  against  a  pereon 
because  of  race,  reUglon.i  color  or  national 
origin  in  a  term,  condition  or  privilege  re- 
latlng  to  the  use,  sale.  I^^se  or  rental  of  a 
housing  accommodation  I  or  unimproved 
property;  or  *^ 

■■'(3)  to  make  a  wrtttia  or  oral  inquiry 
or  record  of  the  race,  religion,  coIot  or  na- 
tional origin  of  a  person  soaking  to  buy  lease 
or  rent  a  housing  accommodation  or  unim- 
proved property. 

"Sec.  18.80J850.  UnltiWful  Financing 
Practice.  It  U  unlawful  for  a  financial  in- 
stitution, upon  receiving  an  application  for 
financial  assistance  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  repair  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  housing  accommodation  or  the 
acquisition  or  Improvement  of  unimproved 
property,  to  permit  one  of  its  officials  or  em- 
ployees during  the  execuUOn  of  his  duties 

"'(1)  to  discriminate  against  the  appli- 
cant  because  of  race,  religion,  color  or  na- 
tional origin  in  a  term,  (*»idltlon  or  privi- 
lege relating  to  the  obtalnment  or  use  of 
the  Institution's  financial  iteistance;  or 

"  "(2)  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  wrtt- 
t^  or  Ofal  inquiry  or  record  of  the  race,  re- 
Uglon, color  or  national  ortgln  of  a  person 
seeking  the  Institution's  floancial  assistance 
"  'Sec.  18.80.260.  Coercion.  It  is  unlawful 
for  a  person  to  aid,  abet,  incite,  compel  or 
Merce  the  doing  of  an  acD  forbidden  under 
this  chapter  or  to  attempt  tlo  do  so 

-Sec.  18.80.270.  Penalty.  A  person,  «n- 
ployer,  labor  organizaUon  or  employment 
agency,  who  or  which  wilfully  engages  in  an 
unlawful  discriminatory  conduct  prohibited 
by  this  chapter,  or  wilfully  resists,  prevents 
impedes  or  Interferes  with  the  commission 
or  any  of  its  authorized  nepresentatives  In 
u«!  performance  of  duty  ujoder  this  chapter 
«  who  or  which  wilfully  violates  an  order 
of  the  commission,  is  gui^y  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  convlctibfa  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  Is  buniahable  by  a 
ane  of  not  more  than  JSOoTor  by  Imprison- 

S'b^t!h  *  ^*"  "*  °°*  "H  '^'"'  ^°  "^y"'  "^ 
•' 'Sec.  18.80.280.  Acquiti^l  Bars  Other 
Actions.  The  acquittal  of  4  person  by  the 
wramlssion  or  a  court  of  iwmpetent  Jurls- 
a^tlon  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  chap- 
iSL.  *  ^  to  any  other  action,  civU  or 
wtainal,  based  on  the  8am4  act  or  omission. 


•"A«TICL«    «.      CKNZRAL    fROVlStOtlS. 

chapte^'      ^^^^^     Definitions.    In      thU 

vidiiiu  ''Pf*o°".'a*»h8  o4»  or  more  Indl- 
"duals,  labor  unions,  partnerships,  associa- 
mnH,'.,  *=«>^P°''a"onfi.  legal  representatives, 
mutual  companies.  Joint-stock  companies. 
r^**l™»n«»n»orated  orgahizatlons,  taiist^ 
B^'  "?**«*■, ^  ^ritaruptcj.  receivers,   em- 

S'SJr^ffi^;"''''"^'^*  '«''^'^~  « 


,  ^V^  *°iPl<*y«"  means  an  individual  em- 
•"^r^l^L?"  employer  but  does  not  include 
an  liidivldual  employed  in  the  domestic  serv- 
ice of  any  person; 

*"<8)  "employer-  meant  an  employer  of 
one  or  more  persona  In  tbe  state  but  d(4s  not 
include  a  club  that  is  exclusively  socUl 
**',.!;  ^™*e'^=*l.  charitable,  educational,  o^ 
religious  association  or  corporation.  If  the 
club,  assodaUon  or  corporation  Is  not  orjta- 
nlzed  for  private  profit; 

"  '(4)  "employment  agency"  means  a  per- 
son undertaking  to  procure  employees  or 
opportunlUes  to  work; 

"  '(6)  "labor  organization"  means  an  orga- 
nization and  an  agent  of  the  organization, 
for  the  purpose.  In  whole  or  In  part  of  col- 
lectlve  bargaining,  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  terms  or  conditions 
of  employment,  or  of  other  mutual  aid  or 
protection  of  employees; 

'"(6)  "national  origin"  Includes  ances- 
try; 

•"(7)  "public  accommodation"  means  a 
place  which  caters  or  offers  Its  services,  goods 
or  facilities  to  the  general  pubUc  and  in- 
eludes  a  pubUc  Inn.  restaurant,  eating  house 
hotel,  motel,  soda  fountain,  soft  drink  par- 
lor, tavern,  night  club,  roadhouse,  place 
where  food  or  splritous  or  malt  liquors  are 
sold  for  consumption,  traUer  park  resort 
campground,  barber  shop,  beauty  parlor' 
bathroom,  resthouse,  theater,  swimming  pool 
skating  rink,  golf  course,  cafe,  ice  cream  par- 
lor, transportation  company  and  all  other 
public  amusement  and  business  establish- 
ments, subject  only  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  estabUshed  by  law  and  applicable 
alike  to  all  persons; 

*"(8)  "housing  accommodation"  means  a 
building  or  portion  of  a  building,  whether 
constructed  or  to  be  constructed,  which  is  or 
wlU  be  used  as  the  sleeping  quarters  of  its 
occupants; 

'"(9)  "financial  institution"  means  a  com- 
mo-dal  bank,  trust  company,  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  cooperative  bank,  homestead  as- 
sociation, mutual  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion or  an  Insurance  company.' 

"Sec.  7.  AS  23.10  is  amended  by  addine  a 
new  section  to  read : 

"  'article      6.      DISCBOUNATION      IN      SMPIOY- 
KENT. 

'"Sec.  23.10.192.  Discrimination  Prohib- 
ited. Discrimination  In  the  employment  of 
a  person  because  of  race,  religion,  color,  na- 
tlonal  origin  or  age  Is  prohibited  as  set  out 
in  AS  1£.80.220. 

"  'Sec.  8.  AS  23.10.190-33.10.236.  2S.10.24O- 
23.10330,  11.60.280  and  11.80.240  are  repealed. 

-  'Sec.  9.  This  Act  take  effect  on  the  day 
after  its  passage  and  approval  or  on  the 
day  it  becomes  law  without  such  approval.' 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  national  scene  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  helped  us  to  move  for- 
ward. 

And  President  Lyndon  Baincs  John- 
son cannot  be  praised  too  highly  for  his 
contributions  to  greater  understanding 
and  progress  in  the  field  of  civil  rights 
On  June  4.  1965,  at  Howard  University 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  he  reminded 
us  that  the  voting  rights  bUl  marked  per- 
haps the  end  of  the  beglmung.  Too 
many  Negroes  he  told  us  correctly  are 
trapped,  as  were  many  whites — 

In  inherited,  gateless  poverty.  They  lack 
training  and  skills.  They  are  shut  in  slums, 
without  decent  medical  care.  Private  and 
pubUc  poverty  combine  to  cripple  their 
capacities. 
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America,     said     President     Johnson 
would  attack  these  miseries  through  the 


Great  Society  programs  aimed  at  the  root 
causes  ot  poverty. 

The  President  reminded  us  that  day— 
Mten  are  shaped  by  their  world.  When  it 
tea  wwld  of  decay,  ringed  by  an  InvUlble 
wall,  when  escape  la  arduous  and  uncertain 
and  the  saving  pressures  of  a  more  hopeful 
society  are  unknown,  it  can  cripple  the  youth 
and  it  can  desolate  tbe  man. 

He  Bpoike  of  the  un«npk)yment  of  the 
Negro,  of  the  breakdown  of  the  N^ro 
family  structure,  and  of  other  proWems 
and  he  said: 

ThM«  is  no  single  easy  answer  to  all  of 

They  bring  the  income  which  permits  a  man 
to  provide  for  hU  famUy.  Decent  homes  in 
decent  surroundings  and  a  chance  to  learn— 
an  equal  chance  to  learn-,ar«  part  of  the 
answer.  Welfare  and  social  program,  better 
designed  to  hold  famuies  together  are  part 
of  the  answer.  Care  for  the  sick  is  part  of  the 
answer.  And  an  understanding  heart  by  aU 
Americans  is  another  big  part  of  the  answer 
And  to  all  these  front*-and  a  dozen  more-1 
I  will  dedicate  the  expanding  efforts  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

In  the  88th  Congress  we  passed  the 
Votings  Rights  Act  of  1965.  based  to  a 
lai-ge  extent  on  President  Johnson's  rec- 
ommendation. 

This  year  we  are  considenng  his  mes- 
sage of  Apnl  28  requesting  reform  in  our 
Pederal  criminal  statutes,  jury  reforms 
school  desegregation,  equal  employment 
and  fair  housing. 

Said  President  Johnson: 

We  must  give  the  Negro  the  right  to  Uve 
in  freedom  among  hia  fellow  Americans  .  . 
Our   task  is    to   end   discrimination  In  aU 
housing,  old  and  new— not  simply  in  the  new 
housing  covered  by  the  Executive  order  .  ,  . 

It  Is  pertinent  to  recall  today  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  Piesident's  April 
28,  1966,  message  on  the  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination  when  he  said: 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  adventure— as 
great  as  that  of  the  last  oentnry,  when  our 
fathers  marched  to  the  western  frontier 
Our  frontier  today  ia  of  human  belnes  not 
of  land. 

If  we  are  able  to  <H>en  that  frontlw,  to 
free  each  chUd  to  become  the  beet  that  Is  in 
him  to  become,  our  reward — both  spiritual 
and  material— wiU  exceed  any  that  we 
gained  a  century  ago  through  territorial 
expansion. 

Whether  we  shall  succeed  is  an  lasue  that 
rests  in  the  heart  of  every  American  It 
resU  in  the  determination  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans to  use  the  opportunities  for  orderly 
progress  that  are  now  becoming — at  last— 
a  reauty  in  their  lives.  It  rests  in  our  com- 
mon wiUlngness  to  expand  those  <vportuni- 
ties  in  the  years  ahead. 

That  issue  can  and  wlU  be  decided  In  only 
one  way.  For  we  have  not  come  this  far  to 
fall  within  sight  of  our  goal. 

But  extremism  is,  as  we  learn,  some- 
times inevitable,  as  part  of  a  troubled 
heritage.  True,  voting  bills  are  passed. 
The  right  to  register  and  to  vote  is  as- 
sured by  law.  But  where  are  the  jobs? 
The  houses?  The  Instant  education' 
Without  them  extremism  flourishes. 

Despite  the  filibuster  with  which  we 
now  contend,  my  hope  is  that  we  will  get 
action  this  session  on  the  proposed  1966 
Civil  Rights  amendments.  The  bill  in 
its  present  form  Is  reasonable.  It  will 
correct  some  of  the  Inequities. 
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If  we  do  not  act  affirmatively  this  ses- 
sion, we  must  try  again  In  the  next  Con- 
gress. We  must  not  cease  or  diminish 
our  efforts  toward  eliminating,  as  far  as 
may  be  humanly  possible,  all  vestiges  of 
discrimination  based  on  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

The  New  York  Times  on  September  11, 
Sunday,  carried  a  report  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Buder  entitled  "Integration  Gaining." 
Mr.  Buder  reports  on  hopeful  signs  of 
new  progress  toward  school  integration. 
The  same  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
had  a  story  originating  In  Birmirgham, 
Ala.,  concerning  complaints  filed  by  the 
NAACP  against  several  major  unions  and 
companies  charged  with  Job  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  these  news 
stories  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  the  close  of 

my  remarks.  

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  have  talked  today 
of  some  progress  In  Integration,  and  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  an- 
other sign,  the  fact  that  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  a  U5.  Senate  seat,  open  be- 
cause our  good  friend  and  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI  is  retiring,  is  a  Qualified, 
colored  man  who  has  been  elected  to 
high  office  by  the  citizens  of  his  State. 
Integration  is  proceeding. 

Exhibit  1 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  11,  19«6I 
Integration  GAiNmG 
(By  Leonard  Buder) 
ITntll  about  five  years  ago  school  segrega- 
tion was  regarded  as  largely  a  Southern  prob- 
lem.   Integration  was  a  major  Issue  In  per- 
haps no  more  than  half  a  dozen  Northern 
school  systems. 

Then  the  realization  set  In,  sparked  largely 
by  pressxires  from  civil  rights  groups,  that 
school  segregation  was  a  problem  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  discriminatory  laws  (as  In 
the  South)  or  discriminatory  practices  or 
subtle  prej'idlces  (as  In  the  North). 

Last  week,  as  moat  of  the  nation's  schools 
reopened  for  the  new  academic  year — the  late 
starters  will  open  tomorrow — there  were 
hopeful  signs  of  new  progress  toward  school 
Integration. 

In  Washington,  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Harold  Howe  2d.  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  as  much  prog- 
ress this  school  year  as  In  the  previous  13 
years  since  the  historic  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  school  segregation. 
Most  of  the  progress,  Mr.  Howe  said,  will 
take  place  in  the  South. 

In  New  York  City,  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
issued  a  report  on  its  four-and-a-half-year 
campaign  to  promote  school  Integration  In 
the  North,  which  now  Involves  130  public 
school  systems  in  22  states.  In  about  two- 
thirds  of  these  systems,  some  progress  toward 
Integration  has  been  made — although  It  has 
often  been  no  more  than  tokenism. 

The  gains  have  been  greater  in  the  subur- 
ban systems  and  smaller  cities.  Miss  June 
Shagalotr,  the  association's  national  educa- 
tion director,  noted.  And  frequently,  she 
added,  they  have  come  about  not  through 
enlightened  school  leadership  but  as  the 
result  of  "extended  community  pressure,  pro- 
test demonstrations  and  litigation." 

Northern  and  Western  school  systema 
where  total  or  substantial  desegregation  wUl 


take  place  tat  the  first  time  this  fall,  the  re- 
port said,  include  Albany,  AmltynUe  and 
Roosevelt,  N.T.;  Lansing,  Mich.;  and  Sacra- 
mento, Carlsbad,  Fullerton,  Riverside,  Indio 
and  Preeno,  Calif.  New  plans  expanding 
existing  desegregation  efforts  wlU  take  place 
in  Preeport  and  Malverne,  N.T.;  Stamford, 
Conn.;  Englewood  and  Montclair,  N.J.;  Den- 
ver; and  Sausalito  and  Berkeley,  Calif. 

FLANS   HXLD   "iNAinQtrATB'' 

The  desegregation  efforts  employed  In  these 
communities.  Miss  Shagaloff  observed,  range 
from  school  pairing  and  rezonlng  to  cloeing 
old,  all-Negro  schools  and  establishing  new 
primary  and  Intermediate  schools. 

New  but  limited  (and  "Inadequate,"  ac- 
cording to  the  N.A.A.CJ'.)  desegregation  plans 
win  go  Into  effect  in  a  number  of  other  com- 
munities, including  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Cln- 
ctonati,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Detroit  and  In- 
dianapolis. 

All  told,  some  38  school  dlstrlcta  In  the 
North  and  West  have  taken  steps  to  desegre- 
gate, including  New  York  City,  which  has 
embarked  on  a  reorganization  that  will  re- 
sult in  a  new  system  of  primary,  Intermediate 
and  CMnprehenslve  high  schools.  Another 
42  communities  will  continue  desegregation 
efforts  started  since  1962.  And  a  few  others 
have  announced  plans  to  take  effect  next 
year. 

In  other  conununlUes,  however,  school  offi- 
cials have  been  evasive.  Miss  Shagaloff  said. 

"But  the  problem,"  Miss  Shagaloff  added, 
"is  not  that  of  administrative  know-how — It 
is  the  unwillingness  to  change  the  status 
quo." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  10,  1966] 
Mrs.  Motlxt  Indxtcteo  as  Pxsxrai.  Jitiksk 

(By  Paul  Hofmann) 
Mrs.  Constance  Bauer  Motley  was  sworn 
In  as  a  Pederal  Judge  yesterday  and  Mayor 
Lindsay  called  a  special  meeting  of  Man- 
hattan Councllmen  for  Tuesday  to  choose 
her  successor  as  Borough  President. 

Mrs.  Motley  was  Inducted  In  a  short  cere- 
mony at  the  United  SUtes  Court  House.  She 
Is  the  first  Negro  woman  in  the  country's 
history  to  hold  a  Pederal  Judgeship  and  the 
first  woman  member  of  the  Pederal  Covurt 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  which 
covers  New  York,  the  Bronx,  Columbia, 
Dutcbees,  Greene,  Orange,  Putnam,  Rock- 
land, SulUvan,  Ulster  and  Westchester 
counties. 

The  selection  of  a  new  Manhattan  Borough 
President  will  test  the  influence  of  J.  Ray- 
mond Jones,  New  York  County  Democratic 
leader.  Political  observers  expreesed  the  view 
yesterday  that  Mr.  Jones  might  want  to  seize 
the  occasion  to  reassert  his  leadership, 
which  had  been  challenged  in  the  recent 
Surrogate  election. 

The  Democratic  leader,  who  is  also  a  Coun- 
cilman, has  said  that  he  did  not  seek  the 
post  of  Borough  President  himself. 

Six  of  the  eight  Manhattan  Councllmen 
are  Democrats  and  two  are  Republicans. 
There  was  little  doubt  yesterday  that  the 
group's  choice  for  a  Borough  President  would 
again  be  a  Democrat,  as  ISn.  Motley  and 
all  her  recent  predecessors  have  been. 

Percy  E.  Sutton,  Harlem  Assemblyman,  Is 
regarded  as  a  leading  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion, which  pays  $35,000  a  year.  He  is  known 
to  have  the  backing  of  Mr.  Jones.  His  elec- 
tion would  continue  a  12-year-old  practice 
of  naming  Negroes  as  Manhattan  Borough 
President. 

Others  mentioned  as  possible  candidates 
were  Assemblyman  Louis  De  Salvlo;  Lloyd 
K.  Garrison,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; Mrs.  Randolph  C.  Guggenhelmer,  a 
member  of  the  City  Planning  Commission, 
and  Mrs.  Hortense  W.  Oabel,  who  was  the 
city's  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tor under  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner. 

The  Borough  President  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Manhattan    Councllmen    under    the    City 


Charter's  provisions  for  filling  a  vacancy  will 
serve  until  Dec.  31.  At  the  general  election 
in  November  a  new  Borough  President  will 
be  elected  for  the  three  years  remaining  of 
Mrs.  Motley's  term. 

Mrs.  Motley  herself  became  Borough  Presi- 
dent on  an  interim  basis  in  1966  when  Ed- 
ward Dudley  left  that  post  to  become  a  State 
Supreme  Co\u:t  Justice.  She  was  elected  to 
a  four-year  term  last  November  with  the 
backing  of  the  Democratic,  Liberal  and  Re- 
publican parties. 

Observers  believe  that  whoever  is  appointed 
interim  Borough  President  will  have  a  good 
chance  of  being  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
and  possibly  by  the  other  parties  for  election 
In  November. 

BACKING   FOR   StJTTON 

There  were  Indications  last  night  that  !\t 
least  three  Councllmen,  and  p)088lbly  more, 
were  committed  to  voting  for  Mr.  Sutton  at 
the  closed  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Mayors 
office  starting  at  2:30  P.M.  Tuesday.  The 
Mayor  will  preside,  but  he  is  entitled  to  voTe 
only  to  break  a  tie. 

No  Councilman  expressed  outright  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Sutton,  but  Gerald  B.  Prledland, 
son  of  David  B.  Priedland,  a  Democrat  who 
was  on  his  way  back  from  the  Democratic 
state  convention  In  Buffalo,  said  that  "Father 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  Percy  Sutton."  Mr 
Priedland  is  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Democratic  county  leader  was  not 
available  for  comment,  and  aides  at  his  o£Bce 
declared  he  could  "not  be  contacted." 

Mr.  Jones'  position  In  the  party  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  strengthened  by  his  role 
in  swinging  the  112-man  Manhattan  delega- 
tion behind  Howard  J.  Samuel  as  nominee 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Btiffalo  on 
Thiuvday. 

Robert  A.  Low,  a  Democratic-Liberal  Coxm- 
cilman,  said  that  the  participants  in  the 
Buffalo  convention  had  given  little  thought 
to  the  question  of  who  should  succeed  Mr 
Motley,  and  that  no  party  candidate  for  the 
poet  had  yet  emerged. 

Councilman  Saul  S.  Sharlson,  a  Democrat 
who  on  other  Issues  has  been  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Jones,  said  "my  candidate  Is  Louis 
De  Salvlo."  Mr.  Sliarlson  denounced  as  "il- 
legal, unethical  and  Improper"  any  practices 
that  assigned  certain  Jobs  exclusively  to 
Negroes  or  any  other  racial  or  religious  group. 

REPUBLICANS   SIT  TIORT 

Coimcllmen  Lester  Baum  and  Woodward 
Kingman,  the  top  Manhattan  Republicans. 
seemed  Inclined  to  let  the  Democrats  make 
the  first  move.  Mr.  Kingman  spoke  highlj 
of  Mr.  Jones'  role  in  the  City  Council.  Coun- 
cilman Carlos  M.  Rlos,  a  Democrat,  could  not 
be  reached. 

Mrs.  Motley  did  not  disctiss  the  question  of 
who  would  succeed  her  as  Borough  President 
when  she  took  the  oath  as  Federal  Judge  yes- 
terday. The  44-year-old  newcomer  to  the 
bench  said  she  felt  "like  going  back  home." 
recalling  that  she  had  appeared  as  a  civil 
rights  lawyer  in  the  cotuts  of  11  states. 

Solicitor  General  Thurgood  Marshall,  who 
once  worked  with  Mrs.  Motley  In  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  attended  the  lO-minute  ceremony  at 
which  18  district  Judges  also  were  present. 

Mrs.  Motley's  husband,  Joel,  a  real  estau 
and  Insurance  broker,  and  their  14-year-old 
son,  Joel  Jr.,  watched  as  she  was  sworn  in  by 
Chief  Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan. 

Job  DiscRnoNAnoN  Is  Charged  in  Sa 
Spits  bt  NAACP  Pond 

Birminghaic,  Ala.,  September  9. — A  Federal 
Judge  heard  testimony  today  against  several 
major  unions  and  companies  charged  with 
Job  discrimination  against  Negroes.  The 
companies  Include  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  hearing  was  conducted  In  the  court- 
room of  DUtrtct  Judge  Clarence  W.  Allgood. 


Complaints  against  ths  defendants  were 
filed  recenUy  by  the  N.A.i  JC.P.  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Pund,  In<  ;i 

The  allegations  in  mo^i  of  the  six  siUts 
say  the  defendants  malhtain  separate  Job 
categories  based  on  race,  have  different  hiring 
rates  for  Negroes  and  whites  and  separate 
lines  of  progression  and  prbmotion,  and  seg- 
regated facilities  for  Negr<>  employes. 

The  suits  were  filed  untfer  Title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Unions  are  named  as  cc^efendants  in  four 
of  the  cases.  The  unions  lare  charged  by  the 
civil  rights  c^ganlzatlons  with  failure  to 
properly  represent  the  Neigro  employes. 

The  vmlons  Involved  Iq  the  suits  are  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Cw  Men  of  America, 
the  International  Molders  and  Allied  Workers 
Union,  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
and  the  United  Mine  Workjets. 

The  companies  charged  in  the  suit  are 
United  States  Steel,  the  Se.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad  Corporation|,  H.  K.  Porter.  Ala- 
bama By-Products  Corporation,  and  the 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company. 

The  defending  companies  have  answered 
the  complaints  with  codtiter  motions  re- 
questing dismissal  of  the  cfjurt  action.  They 
say  that  the  plaintiffs  hate  no  legal  ground 
and  have  not  exhausted  e^^lstlng  contractual 
remedies. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Hx.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
excellent  editorials  properly  commenting 
on  the  Infamy  in  Grenada,  Miss.,  be 
printed  In  the  Record  ejti  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  i 

And  Thbt  Sleep  |4t  Night 

Grenada  is  a  conrniunky  of  some  8,000 
people  In  northern  Missis^ppl.  It  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  scen^  of  the  most  con- 
temptible outrage  in  that  state's  tortured 
history  of  school  desgeregatlon. 

As  classes  began  on  Iflbnday  some  150 
Negroes  entered  Grenada's  two  previously 
all-white  schools — an  elemientary  and  a  high 
school.  A  crowd  estimated!  »t  some  400  white 
men  and  women  gatheroj.  As  the  Negro 
children  were  leaving,  soma  of  the  white  men, 
big  brave  ones  no  doubt,  attacked  the  chil- 
dren with  axe  handles  and  other  weapons. 
One  boy's  leg  was  broken  and  three  others 
required  hospital  treatment.  Meanwhile, 
the  white  women  cursed  the  children  and 
the  local  police  stood  around  doing  nothing. 
The  wonder  is  that  any  of  these  barbarians 
can  sleep  at  night.  ] 

A  detail  of  176  Mississippi  state  patrolmen 
belatedly  restored  order,  ipresimaably,  they 
will  provide  the  necessa^  protection  for 
the  Negro  chUdren  in  the  IfUture.  But  why 
was  not  the  needed  prote«:tion  available  nt 
the  outset?  And  why  hajpe  there  been  no 
Arrests  of  those  who  swung  the  axe  handles 
or.  for  that  matter,  of  the  kical  police  officers 
who  looked  on  and  did  notiHing?  Surely  the 
identities  of  both  must  bfe.  known. 

Mississippi's  Governor  Paul  Johnson  Is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "thpse  who  raise  the 
sword  of  violence  will  be  met  by  the  sword 
of  law  enforcement."  Thl^  Is  not  very  good, 
even  as  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  i  It  is  much  worse 
If  It  lE  nothing  but  rhetorlf;. 

Mississippi,  in  the  undiaubtedly  difficult 
matter  of  school  desegregation,  had  seemed 
to  be  emerging  from  the  darkness.  But 
Grenada  argues  otherw^a.  If  Governor 
Johnson  understands  the  enormity  of  the 
damage  which  has  been  dMie  to  his  state's 
reputaUon,  he  will  do  mori  than  talk  about 
W.W  enforcement.  If  he  Hoesn't  do  more, 
the  federal  authorities  should  use  every 
means  at  their  disposal  to  see  to  it  that 
Grenada's  chUd-beaters  and  the  police  who 
"«xl  by  are  severely  p^I)lshed  for  their 
ctunes. 
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(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   DaUy  News. 

Sept.   14,   1966] 

Government  Without  Honor 

A  12-year-old  Negro  child,  his  leg  broken, 

was  forced  to  crawl  a  gantlet  of  screaming 

white  men  swinging  ax  handles  and  chains. 

Finally,  weeping,  bruised  and  bleeding,  the 

boy  was  rescued  and  taken  to  a  hospital. 

This  gives  an  Idea  of  the  senseless  mob  In 
front  of  the  Grenada,  Miss.,  schools  Monday. 
It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Mississippi  Gov.  Paul 
Johnson  that  they  were  the  dregs  of  that 
northern  Mississippi  community.  But  what 
wUl  you  say  of  the  police  who  stood  by,  re- 
fusing to  act?  Greneda  officials,  in  the  words 
of  the  suit  filed  yesterday  by  the  Justice 
Department,  knew  that  there  was  "immi- 
nent danger"  and  "wilfully  failed  to  provide 
adequate  protection  •  •  •  when  Negro 
children  were  to  commence  classes." 

Gov.  Johnson  moved  in  state  troopers  late 
in  the  day,  announcing  that  "those  who 
raise  the  sword  of  violence  will  be  met  by  the 
sword  of  law  enforcement."  If  those  trite 
and  vainglorious  words  mean  someone  is 
going  to  be  arrested  and  punished,  we  await 
some  news  of  it.  The  troopers  arrested  no 
one  Tuesday,  when  children  again  were  har- 
assed. 

Incidentally  three  newsmen,  two  from  a 
sister  Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  The  Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar,  also  were  beaten  by  the 
mob.  This  raises  the  question  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  savages  who  would  thus 
mistreat  Innocent  children  hardly  could  be 
expected  to  respect,  or  even  remotely  com- 
prehend, the  subtler  safeguards  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Newsmen  who  try  to  keep  the 
public  Informed  in  such  cases  take  chances 
similar  to  those  covering  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  Those  who  went  to  Grenada  Monday 
were  lucky  to  escape  with  only  cuts  and 
bruises. 

There  is  no  excuse  either  for  the  black 
mobsters  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  and  other 
cities.  But  at  least  they  haven't  deliberately 
mistreated  chUdren.  They  have,  after  a 
fashion  at  least,  picked  on  someone  their 
own  size — altho  children  have  suffered  from 
their  acts. 

Much  of  the  unrest  and  feeling  of  frustra- 
tion in  this  country  stems  from  failtire  of 
government,  local,  state  and  national,  to 
enforce  the  laws  against  crime — cringing  in 
fear  of  political  consequences  if  they  chal- 
lenge these  criminals,  black  or  white.  This 
has  encouraged  disrespect  for  all  law,  as  Is 
evidenced  by  the  crime  rate — up  eight  per 
cent  from  last  year  according  to  the  FBI  re- 
port. Just  made  public. 

Enforcement  of  domestic  order  is  a  first 
obligation  of  government — an  obligation  re- 
peatedly defaulted  by  officialdom  both  North 
and  South.  Until  our  various  subdivisions 
of  government  perform  their  routine  police 
functions,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  rational 
settlement  in  the  nagging  problem  of  civil 
rights.  Ours  is  a  Government  in  grave  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  respect  of  its  people. 


MEXICO'S  INDEPENDENCE:   A 
HERITAGE  OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Septem- 
ber 16  marks  the  156th  anniversary  of 
Mexican  Independence.  On  September 
15,  at  midnight.  President  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  will  greet  a  crowd  of  100,000  or  so 
from  the  balcony  of  the  brilliantly  lighted 
national  palace. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Mexico  City  lies  a  town  with 
the  beautiful  name  of  Dolores  Hidalgo. 
In  Dolores  Hidalgo  the  church  bells  will 
peal  a  Uttle  longer  than  usual  on  Sep- 
tember 16  but  otherwise  its  rural  quiet 
will  remain  undisturbed. 


Yet  It  was  In  Dolores  Hidalgo  that  the 
struggle  for  Mexican  independence  be- 
gan. Prom  the  steps  of  the  church  of 
the  pueblo  then  known  as  Dolores  the 
parish  priest.  Father  Miguel  Hidalgo  y 
Costilla  gave  voice  to  the  cry  that  roused 
Mexico  to  revolution  against  Spain. 

Hidalgo  had  been  involved  in  a  revolu- 
tionary plot  with  the  area  militia  leader, 
but  the  plans  were  discovered  and  several 
arrests  were  made  on  September  13  In 
Queretaro,  50  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
Dolores.  When  this  news  was  brought 
to  Hidalgo  he  called  for  immediate  re- 
volt against  Spain. 

Hidalgo's  Indian-peasant  forces  cap- 
tured Alhondigo  de  Granaditas  on  Sep- 
tember 28  and  had  swept  on  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Mexico  cnty  by  late  October. 

There  Hidalgo's  undisciplined  forces 
were  defeated  and  Hidalgo  was  finally 
captured  near  SaltiUo  on  February  21, 
1811.  He  died  before  a  firing  squad  at 
Chihuahua  on  July  31,  less  than  11 
months  after  the  "Grito"  of  Dolores. 

Although  his  uprising  failed  and  an- 
other decade  was  to  pass  before  Mexico 
became  independent  the  obscure  but 
courageous  parish  priest  is  hailed  as  the 
father  of  his  coimtry. 

The  place  where  it  all  began,  now  offi- 
cially named  Dolores  Hidalgo,  rates  as  a 
national  shrine.  It  is  called  "La  Cuna 
de  la  Independencia,"  the  cradle  of  the 
independence  and  liberty  which  the 
Mexican  people  treasure  so  fervently.    — 

All  Texans  and  all  Americans  Join  in 
good  wishes  to  our  neighboring  Repub- 
lic on  this  occasion  of  its  national  holi- 
day. Throughout  my  State  Americans 
of  Latin  heritage  will  be  holding  special 
celebrations  to  mark  the  occasion.  I 
particularly  regret  that  my  heavy  sched- 
ule has  prevented  me  from  accepting 
numerous  invitations  to  participate  In 
various  of  these  celebrations. 

All  Americans  recognize  the  heritage 
of  strong  pride,  independence,  and  ac- 
complishment which  is  embodied  in  the 
September  16  celebration.  Our  Nation 
is  privileged  to  be  associated  with  such 
people. 

May  our  friendship  endure  forever. 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  organization  called  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action  attempted 
to  determine  the  conservatism  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  based  on  their  vot- 
ing record  for  the  first  6  months  of  1966. 
The  organization  made  its  determination 
of  the  conservative  record  of  Congress  by 
selecting  17  votes  that  were  thought  to  be 
of  special  significance. 

I  must  say,  after  studying  the  scores 
which  various  Members  of  the  Senate  se- 
cured under  this  formula,  that  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
must  Indeed  have  an  unusual  definition 
of  conservatism. 

Here  are  some  of  the  interesting  high- 
lights of  the  analysis: 

The  distinguMied  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy] 
compiled  a  conservative  score  of  33  per- 
cent, whereas  the  distinguished  Senators 
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from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hollajti)  and  Mr. 
Smathus]  were  considered  by  thus  or- 
ganisation to  be  oonsenratlve  only  29 
percent  and  30  percent  of  the  time, 
respectively. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  <3cor- 
gla  [Mr.  RxTSSKLL  and  Mr.  Talkadgi] 
were  listed  exactly  the  same  as  Senators 
Javtts  and  Kbtnsdt,  with  conservative 
scores  of  33  percent. 

Thf  distinguished  Senators  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pui-bricht  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cuellan]  came  up  with  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT  in  a  e-polnt  lead  over  Senator 
McClzllan  as  a  conservative — 27  to  21. 

In  California.  Senator  KucHn.  was 
considered  to  be  11  percent  more  con- 
servative than  Senator  Murphy,  with 
Senator  Kuchkl  scoring  73  and  Senator 

MT7RFHT62. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark!  was  conservative 
21  percent  of  the  time,  which  according 
to  the  ACA  rating  makes  him  three  times 
as  conservative  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Loncl,  who  came  up  with 
a  7-percent  rating. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  who  is  sometimes  listed 
as  a  liberal,  nevertheless  complied  a 
rather  respectable  25-percent  conserva- 
tive rating,  which  places  him  3  points 
ahead  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllendbrI.  who  is 
considered  conservative  only  22  percent 
of  the  time. 

I  am  sure  that  these  illustrations  make 
clear  to  everyone  what  a  conservative  is. 
Actually.  I  had  thought  that  my  own 
conservative  credentials  were  somewhat 
Improved  when  I  voted  for  the  following 
reductions  in  Federal  ^lending: 

First,  a  $200  million  reduction  on  the 
supersonic  transport  plane. 

Second,  a  $500  million  reduction  on  the 
race  to  the  moon. 

Third,  an  $892  million  reduction  in 
military  foreign  aid. 
■  Fourth,  a  $153  million  reduction  for 
the  antlballlstic  missile. 

Fifth,  a  $522  million  reduction  in  arms 
spending,  iK>t  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  also  voted  against  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which 
I  thought  was  a  conservative  priority 
issue. 

Yet  the  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action  gave  me  only  an  8-percent  rating. 
I  am  consoled,  however,  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  distinguished  deputy  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long] ,  had  a  score  of  7  percent,  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
boroughI  had  a  score  of  8  percent. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  gracious 
Senator  ftom  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nxvbkkois] 
who  has  umoimoed  that  she  Is  not  seek- 
ing reelection,  and  Is  therefore  free  from 
aU  political  pressures  and  lobbying  In- 
terests, came  up  with  the  only  score  of 
zero  in  the  Senate. 

AD  of  this  leaves  me  a  lltUe  imcertaln 
as  to  whether  I  should  be  proud,  em- 
banftued.  or  Indifferent  about  my  score 
of  S  percent  oa  tbe  ACA  Ixwlez. 


OUR  EUROPEAN  ALLIES  CONSIDER 
NATO  OUTDATED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  In 
an  excellent  article  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  September  8.  1988,  Mr. 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  points  out  a  fact  which 
should  have  long  since  been  recognized 
by  the  administration — that  the  United 
States  stands  virtually  alone  among  its 
European  allies  in  insisting  that  the 
NATO  concepts  of  15  years  ago  continue 
to  be  fuUy  applicable  to  today's  world. 
As  I  discovered  on  my  recent  trip  to 
Europe,  and  about  which  I  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length  on  August  23.  1968,  the 
administration's  Insistence  that  the 
threat  of  overt  Soviet  aggression  requires 
the  maintenance  of  large  land  forces  to 
fight  a  conventional  war,  is  simply  not 
viewed  as  any  longer  a  realistic  assess- 
ment of  European  security  requirements 
by  the  very  countries  most  concerned. 
Mr.  Noyes  finds  that  Senator  Mans- 
FjxLo's  proposal  for  a  reduction  In  the 
forces  conunitted  in  Europe  has  not  dis- 
mayed our  NATO  allies,  but  on  the  con- 
trary does  not  go  far  enough.  Mr. 
Noyes  writes: 

Europeans  today  are  Inclined  to  go  a  good 
deal  (iirther  than  Senator  Uansfixlo  doea 
In  considering  NATO  as  outdated  and  a  bit 
old  hat.  They  have  long  since  ceased  to 
"regard  Its  massive  military  apparatus  as 
essential  to  their  aecurlty.  When  a  De 
Qaulle  speaks  of  the  need  of  pirttlng  an 
end  to  the  rigid  attitudes  of  the  Cold  War 
In  seeking  political  solutions  for  "Europe's 
problems,  be  strikes  a  responsive  chord  In 
many  countnes." 

The  resolution  sponsored  by  Senator 
MANsncLD  and  25  other  Senators  is 
neither  intemperate  nor  ill  timed.  It 
reflects  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
Europeans  that  NATO's  effectiveness  In 
1968  does  not  depend  on  tbe  maintenance 
of  large  numbers  of  conventional  forces 
in  Eur(^}e.  With  the  withdrawal  of 
Prance  from  the  NATO  organization  and 
the  continued  reluctance  of  the  other 
European  countries  to  meet  the  goals  of 
their  forces'  contributions  established  15 
years  ago,  it  should  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  l)efore  the  United  States  begins  to 
recognize  the  need  for  a  reevaluatlon  of 
NATO  concepts.  The  longer  such  rec- 
ognition is  delayed,  the  longer  will  be  the 
day  when  a  start  Is  made  to  seeking  more 
meanbigful  arrangements  for  the  even- 
tusd  political  integration  of  Europe  and 
for  a  solution  of  the  cold  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Noyes'  article  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  September  8,  1966,  be  inserted  in 
the  RCCOK9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
aa  follows: 
(ftom  tbe  Washington  Kvenlag  Star.  Sept.  8. 
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(By  Crosby  S.  Noyos) 

The  praetical  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
acrloua  reduction  in  th«  sIm  of  American 
fore—  In »uro|» sg» oyerwhwlmlng  Antfcon- 
^nwtiH  ticot— is  txoBo,  \hm  adrntnlstratton  tliat 
no  eata  are  now  being  planned  are  lacking 
Ux  veal  ooavictlon. 


President  Johnson,  of  course,  does  not  re- 
act  kindly  to  gratuitous  advice  on  problems 
Involving  VS.  security  abroad.  He  Is  espe- 
ctaUy  unreceptlve  when  the  advice  happens 
to  come  from  a  group  of  senators  who  con- 
tend, as  a  matter  of  general  phlloeopby, 
that  the  United  States  Is  "overextended"  in 
Its  foreign  commitments. 

No  doubt,  too,  there  Is  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment to  the  administration  In  raising  tbe 
Issue  at  this  particular  time. 

The  calculated  American  response  to  Gen. 
Charles  de  Oaulle's  withdrawal  of  Prance 
from  NATO's  military  structure  has  been  to 
reaffirm  and  reinforce  our  own  commitment 
to  the  alUance.  We  are  trying  to  keep  the 
hard-pressed  British  from  making  drastic 
cuts  In  their  own  Army  of  the  Rhine.  We 
are  actively  dickering  with  the  Germans  to 
get  them  to  aesume  a  greater  share  of  the 
coat  of  inaln<--ft»"'"g  the  forces  already  in 
place. 

All  of  these  problems  would  certainly  be 
aSected  In  the  short  term  by  a  decision  to 
withdraw,  say,  four  of  the  six  American  divi- 
sions that  make  up  the  U.S.  Seventh  Army 
In  Germany.  But  It  Is  also  fair  to  ask 
whether  concerns  such  as  these  are  of  over- 
riding Importance  In  terms  of  larger  Ameri- 
can interests.  Or  whether  tbe  Ideal  moment 
for  reducing  o\xr  forces  In  Europe  wlU  ever 
arrive. 

No  one  la  suggesting,  of  course,  that  ve 
should,  as  Johnson  says,  "carelessly  weaken " 
the  alliance  by  rash  unilateral  action.  Any 
proposal  for  troop  cuts  would  nat\ually  be  a 
subject  for  discussion  within  the  alliance. 
And  such  discussions.  In  fact,  cotUd  amount 
to  an  eye-opening  experience  for  Americans 
whose  attitudes  toward  NATO  have  changed 
very  little  over  the  last  15  years. 

Europeans  today  are  Inclined  to  go  a  good 
deal  further  than  Senator  Mansfixu)  does  In 
considering  NATO  as  outdated  and  a  bit  old 
hat.  They  have  long  since  ceased  to  regard 
Its  massive  military  apparatus  as  essential  to 
their  security.  When  a  De  Gaulle  speaks  of 
the  need  of  putting  an  end  to  the  "rigid  at- 
titudes" of  the  Cold  War  In  seeking  political 
solutions  for  Europe's  problems,  he  strikes 
a  responsive  chord  In  many  countries. 

It  may  also  come  as  something  of  a  surprise 
to  discover  that  many  Buropeans  no  longer 
look  on  NATO  as  an  effective  unifying  force 
In  Western  Europe. 

The  Common  Market  and  other  Joint  eco- 
nomic and  political  organizations  provide 
the  real  framework  for  cooperation  between 
the  ETuropean  covmtrles.  Indeed,  given  the 
differing  attitudes  toward  NATO — and  espe- 
cially De  Gaulle's  contention  that  the  organi- 
zation is  simply  a  mechanism  to  ensure  a 
continuing  American  "hegemony"  In  Eu- 
rope— it  makes  for  conflict  and  division 
among  our  major  alUee. 

The  Germans,  perhape,  are  a  special  case. 

Much  of  tbe  opposition  to  a  cut  In  troop 
strength  In  Europe  reflects  the  concern  oJ 
VS.  jwlicy  planners  over  the  psychological 
effect  of  such  a  decision  In  Germany.  In 
Washington,  there  Is  a  conviction  that  Ger- 
man stability  depends  on  the  firm  American 
military  commitment  In  Europe  and  that 
any  impression  that  the  United  States  wM 
backing  out  of  this  commitment  could  have 
disastrous  results. 

Yet  curiously  enough,  the  talk  of  a  possible 
American  troop  cut  has  so  far  produced 
no  signs  of  panic  In  Germany.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  tbe  average  German  would  look 
on  the  departure  of  some  American  forces  as 
a  grave  threat  to  his  own  security.  Certainly 
there  la  nothing  to  support  the  alarming  no- 
tion that  Germany  could  be  'forced  into 
the  arms  of  the  Russians"  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive nightmare,  start  building  Its  own  atocalc 
bombs. 

Kuropeans,  for  the  most  i>art.  are  perfectly 
weU  awaze  of  the  fact  that  tiielr  secnrity 


would  be  as  thoroughly  ^aranteed  by  two 
American  divisions  In  Oertaany  as  It  Is  by  six. 
Even  without  the  strains  on  money  and  man- 
power imposed  by  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  the 
logic  of  maintaining  nearly  a  million  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  their  families  In  Europe 
would  be  open  to  serious  question.  And  the 
question  is  stxre,  to  be  raided  with  Increasing 
urgency  In  the  months  tp  come. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY  |aCT  OF  1966 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  given  its  final  authorization  to 
the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966.  This  leg- 
islation has  wide-reaching  effects  that 
will  benefit  all  Americans  by  making 
travel  even  safer  and  less  hazardous 

This  legislation  will  strengthen 'and 
give  even  greater  respect  to  the  automo- 
tive industry.  One  ott  of  every  six 
Americans  is  employed  |tn  this  industry 
or  In  the  provision  of  iutomotive  com- 
ponents or  in  the  servlde  of  automotive 
vehicles.  The  industry's  growth  and 
productivity  have  be^ti  outstanding 
American  cars,  whatever  their  few  short- 
comings, are  among  the  world's  safest 
With  respect  to  critical  components  such 
as  lights,  brakes,  and  suspension  systems 
the  automobUe  of  1966  demonstrates 
even  greater  improvemefit  over  its  pred- 
ecessors. Of  course,  the  public  should 
remain  concerned  ovei*  safe  driving 
habits  while  also  taking  feto  account  the 
role  that  the  car  itself  rileys  In  prevent- 
ing accidents.  i 

♦k'^M'!^°",*'  co"lslon.t"  the  impact  of 
toe  individual  within  the  vehicle  against 
the  steering  wheel,  dashboard,  wind- 
shield, has  often  been  overlooked.  Many 
such  injuries  could  be  avoided  by  more 
careful  design  of  the  litterior  of  auto- 
mobiles. ' 

With  the  varied  State  regulations  and 
the  Federal  seat  belt  and  brake  fiuid 
laws,  the  automobile  soQd  generally  in 
taterstate  commerce  is  today  subject  to 
the  standards  produced  bs  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers. But  there  often  exists  no  proce- 
dures for  their  universal  Adoption,  moni- 
toring of  their  use,  or  dvaluathig  their 
effectiveness.  While  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  the  authority 
to  set  the  safety  standards  for  the  vehi- 
cles which  the  Government  purchases 
States  have  begun  increasingly  to  set  up 
theh-  own  safety  checks  of  automobile 
parts  and  accessories.  Universal  adop- 
tion by  all  States  of  such  safety  proce- 
dures would  prove  most  ritective  in  pre- 
venting injuries  and  accidents. 

The  scope  and  content*  of  the  bill  are 
wide  and  varied.  More  standards  adopt- 
ed by  the  States  and  Federal  Government 
Will  help  to  assure  the  American  car 
Buyer  that  his  new  purchase  is  better 
Checked  and  safer.  Research  on  acci- 
dent and  injury  prevention  contributes 
w  the  quality  of  the  intfustry's  safety 
Pertormance,  and  aids  In  Ibringlng  about 
BT^ter  assurance  of  cohtlnued  safety 
and  new  methods  of  auto  accident  pre- 
vention. This  legislation,  which  covers 
not  only  passenger  cars,  bqt  buses,  trucks, 
ana  motorcycles,  assigns  tome  responsi- 
ouity  for  the  admlnistraMon  of  safety 
standards  and  research  to  the  Secretary 
sLf2?^^'■**■  ''"*  ^«*ves  much  room  for 
owte  legislatures  to  set  up  their  own  pro- 


grams of  research  as  well  as  providing 
for  possible  future  extension  of  these 
standards  to  used  cars. 

■nie  centralized,  mass  production, 
high-volume  character  of  the  motor 
vehicle  manufacturing  industry  In  the 
United  States  requires  that  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  standards  be  not  orUy  strong 
and  adequately  enforced,  but  at  the  same 
time  respecting  and  allowing  State  legis- 
latures to  further  their  own  safety  pro- 
grams. In  an  era  when  transportation 
affects  all  Americans  every  day,  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  can 
cooperate  in  serving  the  American  people 
by  seeing  to  it  that  safety  in  construction 
of  vehicles  Is  Increased.  The  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1966  endeavors  to  bring 
about  a  safer  society  for  all  Americans. 


OEO  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  Important 
programs  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  that 
which  provides  legal  services  to  the  poor 
The  need  for  this  program  is  so  great 
and  the  past  year's  record  of  the  Legal 
Services  Department  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  so  impressive 
that  I  wish  to  Invite  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  It.  The  impact  of 
this  program  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt 
yet  the  results  are  akeady  most 
favorable. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
poor  lack  adequate  access  to  legal  serv- 
*•;*!■..  ^^^  °®<^^  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  center  city  often  are  unknown  to 
and  out  of  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of 
poverty  areas;  and,  of  course,  even  if 
access  to  the  legal  services  is  possible  the 
cost  of  such  services  is  usuaUy  beyond 
the  poor  man's  means. 

The  absence  of  legal  services  for  the 
poor  only  serves  to  accentuate  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  As  the  recent  hearings  on 
urban  problems  before  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF's  subcommittee  demonstrated  and 
as  the  Attorney  General  has  stated: 

The  scales  are  now  tipped  against  the 
poor.  ...  too  often,  the  poor  man  sees  the 
law  only  as  something  which  garnishes  his 
salary;  which  repoesesses  His  refrigerator; 
Which  evicts  him  from  his  house-  which 
cancels  his  welfare;  which  binds  him  to 
usury;  or  which  deprives  him  of  his  liberty 
because  he  cannot  afford  bail. 

Poverty  means  constant  debt,  and  the 
impoverished  person  is  often  the  prey  of 
the  unscrupulous  merchant  and  lender. 
Legal  services  attorneys  are  reporting 
cases  in  which  merchants  have  charged 
two  or  three  times  the  usual  retail  price 
for  television  sets  and  other  appliances; 
in  which  used  merchandise  was  sold  as 
new;  in  which  signatures  were  obtained 
to  blank  contracts  and  later  written  in 
exorbitant  terms;  and  in  which  quaUty 
and  price  have  been  misrepresented. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  evidence  of  slum 
landlords  charging  high  rents  and  fail- 
ing to  provide  minimum  facilities  re- 
quired by  health  and  safety  ordinances 
It  is  equally  clear  that  slum  tenants  are 
unaware  of  their  rights  in  such  situa- 
tions, unaware  of  avenues  of  enforce- 
ment against  such  slumlords,  and  afraid 
of  eviction  in  the  event  of  retaliatory 
complaint.    The  same  holds  true  in  the 
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area  of  public  welfare,  where  recipients 
are  often  denied  assistance  on  arbitrary 
or  unexplained  grounds,  are  subjected  to 
midnight  eligibility  checks,  or  are  un- 
aware of  their  eligibility  for  assistance 
or  the  appropriate  method  of  applica- 
tion. Indeed  as  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  so  vividly 
pointed  out  recently,  all  too  often  the 
ultimate  recipient  of  the  welfare  pay- 
ments we  make  to  the  poor  is  the  slum- 
lord himself. 

For  many  years,  legal  aid  societies, 
local  bar  associations,  and  attorneys  act- 
ing individually  have  attempted  to  assist 
the  poor  with  their  legal  problems.  The 
legal  profession,  however,  has  recognized 
that  its  past  efforts  have  been  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  greatly  increasing  de- 
mands and  have  looked  upon  the  legal 
services  program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  as  affording  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  extend  the  serv- 
ices of  lawyers  to  all  persons  unable  to 
afford  them. 

On  February  8,  1965,  the  house  of 
delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  directing  its 
officers  to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  expanding  le- 
gal services  to  persons  of  low  Income. 
The  National  Bar  Association  and  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  As- 
sociation gave  their  strong  backing  to 
the  OEO  program.  These  organizations 
have  oosponsored  several  regional  con- 
ferences for  lawyers  on  how  to  imple- 
ment legal  services  programs,  and  have 
actively  encouraged  bar  associations  and 
legal  aid  societies  to  work  closely  with 
the  OEO.  The  results  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  OEO  provided  $27  mlUlon 
for  legal  aid  programs  in  1966  compared 
with  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
around  $5  million  by  legal  aid  societies. 
Orison  S.  Marden.  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  says  of  this 
program: 

The  Legal  Services  Program  gives  to  our 
profession  a  golden  opportunity  to  move  for- 
ward more  rapidly  than  we  had  ever  thought 
possible  in  serving  the  legal  needs  of  the 
poor. 

These  are  the  remarks  of  Theodore 
Voorhees.  president  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association: 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  a  truly  re- 
soxu-ceful,  imaginative  and  novel  approach 
has  been  developed  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
the  indignity  and  inequality  that  are  a  part 
of  It  .  .  .  the  Program  provides  means  for 
achieving  goals  long  aimed  at  by  the  NLADA 
and  the  Bar— the  extension  of  Organized 
Legal  Aid  on  a  scale  that  will  make  a  reality 
of  the  Ideal  of  Equal  Justice  under  Law. 

The  first-year  performance  of  this 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  program 
has  been  impressive  indeed.  In  fiscal 
1966,  163  legal  services  programs  were 
funded  totaUng  $27  million.  Programs 
were  funded  in  43  of  the  50  States  in- 
cluding all  of  the  Nation's  12  largest 
cities  and  37  of  the  50  largest  cities  and 
nearly  $8  million  in  grants  were  aUo- 
cated  to  provide  needed  legal  assistance 
to  indigents  in  medium-size  communi- 
ties. 

What  are  the  lawyers  who  are  work- 
ing among  our  poor  in  this  program 
doing  to  assist  in  alleviating  deplorable 
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eoDdltlons?  The  answw  la  thai  they 
are  providing  unctteal  dally  asststanee 
which  can  hdp  a  poor  man  to  Uft  htan- 
seU  op,  thus  ^Tlng  talm  new  coofldenee 
and  new  hope. 

Most  of  ua  are  well  aware  that  a  law- 
yer can  ease  oar  dllBealtles  If  we  have  a 
conflict  with  the  Ooremment.  the  police, 
the  mortcage  banker,  or  even  our  neigh- 
bors. The  poor  live  In  constant  con- 
filet  What  mli^t  seem  a  slrnide  matter 
to  many  of  us  may,  Indeed.  conii>Ilcate 
every  working  hour  of  the  alum  dweller, 
evoi  to  the  extent  of  draatlcally  affect- 
ing a  person's  ability  to  earn  a  living  for 
hla  family. 

Recent  reports  from  an  experimental 
rural  northern  Wisconsin  program  have 
Indicated  that  an  overwhelmliig  per- 
centage of  persons  seeing  free  legal  ad- 
vice are  seeking  a  divorce.  These  figures 
must  not  be  allowed  to  distort  the  na- 
tional lecture,  however.  Jteprnta  coming 
to  the  OEO  from  160  other  prognuna 
throughout  the  coimtry  show  that  less 
than  30  percent  of  all  cases  relate  to 
domestic  relations  proUems.  including 
such  matters  as  divorce,  annulments,  and 
paternity  cases. 

Neighborhood  offices  located  deep  In 
our  city  slimis  are  reporting  heavy  case- 
loads of  consiuner  lending,  landlord-ten- 
ant, and  welfare  problems. 

As  a  result  of  neighborhood  lesal  serv- 
ices, landlords  are  becoming  inci-easlngly 
aware  that  they  no  longer  can  violate  the 
housing  codes,  and  that  they  face  possible 
legal  actkm  If  they  do  not  properly  main- 
tain their  property. 

Bringing  the  work  of  lawyers  to  the 
slums  is  handling  individual  cases  and 
more;  it  Is  also  providing  education  so 
that  the  people  will  understand  what 
their  rights  are.  Most  of  the  programs 
funded  by  the  OBO  provide  this  educa- 
tion. In  many  communities  volunteer 
lawyers  are  working  with  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  giving  lectures,  preparing 
pamphlets,  and  conducting  public  school 
programs. 

But  it  Is  also  more  than  that.  The 
citizens  of  our  slums  have  come  to  know 
the  law  only  as  their  enemy;  and,  there- 
fore, have  often  given  the  law  little  re- 
spect. When  they  witness  daily  the  way 
In  which  the  law  is  used  against  them  by 
the  rest  of  the  commimlty,  they  lose  faith 
In  oar  system  of  Justice.  It  has  been 
said: 

Injustice  mskea  us  want  to  pull  ttUogs 
down. 

Our  great  system  has  endured  because 
of  the  belief  of  the  American  people  in 
equal  justice  under  the  law.  It  will  not 
continue  to  endure  for  any  of  us  if  it  is 
not  available  to  all  of  us. 

If  self-reliance,  hope,  and  ambition  are 
to  be  restored  to  the  poor,  they  must  be 
assured  that  there  is  in  fact  "equal  Jus- 
tice under  law";  that  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Oliver  Ooldamlth  two  centu- 
ries ago.  that  "laws  grind  the  poor  and 
rich  men  rule  the  tew,"  no  longer  applies 
to  20th-centary  America. 

I  think  this  is  what  President  Johnson 
had  hi  mind  In  his  Syracuse  speech  of 
August  19,  when  he  called  for  an  Increase 
In  the  number  of  neighborhood  legal  cen- 
ters "to  help  every  tenant  procure  his 
right  of  aafe  and  sanitary  housing"  and 


to  taiaure  that  "the  profit  is  taken  out  of 
poverty."  It  la  only  In  this  way  that 
we  can  offer  to  the  alum  dweller  new 
hope  and  eonfldcace.  If  the  aluma  are 
to  be  eradicated,  people  who  live  In  them 
must  have  this  hope  and  confidence. 

It  Is  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  new  program  both  to  the  war  on 
poverty  and  to  the  basic  idea  of  equal 
Justice  under  law  that  thla  program  haa 
received  auch  overwhelming  support 
from  the  legal  ctNnmimlty,  includinje  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association,  the 
National  Bar  Association,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

The  program  has  had  an  impressive 
beginning.  But  if  it  is  to  realize  its  full 
potential  it  must  continue  to  receive  our 
support,  and  the  services  provided  by  the 
program  must  be  made  available  in  the 
many  communities  which  presently  do 
not  have  them,  but  which  are  anxious  to 
secure  them.  In  addition,  the  support 
of  the  Congress  is  needed  in  order  that 
the  program  can  develop  new  legal  tools 
in  the  area  of  iirban  problems  through 
the  funding  of  projects  in  our  law  schools 
and  research  agencies  relating  to  urban 
housing,  community  legal  education 
techniques,  and  the  extension  of  law 
school  services  to  the  poor. 

In  order  to  help  other  Senators  to  ap- 
praise for  themselves  the  worth  of  this 
program  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rccobd  the  following 
documents: 

First.  A  Joint  statement  of  Orison  S. 
BCarden  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Revlus  O.  Ortlque  of  the  National 
Bar  Association,  and  Theodore  Voorhees 
of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  sup- 
port of  the  legal  services  program. 

Second.  An  address  by  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  in  which  he  expressed  the  need 
for  a  major  program  of  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

Third.  A  pamphlet,  entitled  "Lawyers 
and  the  Poor,"  distributed  recently  by 
the  American  Bar  AaaociaUon  to  tta  125,- 
000  members. 

Fourth.  A  report  of  the  OEO  legal 
services  program  to  the  American  Bar 
Association's  annual  meeting  in  August 
1966.  Thla  excellent  report  discusses 
the  status  of  the  program  and  lists  those 
projects  funded  through  July  1.  1966. 

Fifth.  Recent  editorials  from  the 
Washington  ETvenlng  Star  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  strongly  supporting  the  OBO 
legal  service  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcosd. 
as  follows: 
Tbs  ^»""  Sbkvicis  Pboomam  or  thb  Omcs 

or  EcoMOMic  OFPOSTumrr 
(Joint  atatcmuit  of  Orison  S.  Uard«n.  presi- 
dent-elect, American  Bar  Association;  B«- 
Tlus  O.  Ortlque,  Jr.,  president.  National 
Bar  Assodstlon:  Theodore  Voorhees,  presi- 
dent, Natlonsl  Legal  Aid  snd  Defender  As- 
Bodstloo;  John  W.  Cummlsksy,  ^atrmsn, 
Amenean  Bar  AsaoeUtlon's  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  liegal  Aid  and  Indigent  Defend- 
ants; In  support  of.  Bc<ora  tbs  Suhoom- 
tnlttee  on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  UJ3.  Senate,  June  24,  1S88) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. We  deeply  appreciate  the  opportu- 


nity to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the 
national  organised  legal  profession  to  express 
support  for  the  Legal  Serrlees  Program  of  the 
Offloe  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I.   BtrPFOBT  or  THX  PROOBAIC  BT  TBS  LEGAL 
PBOrESSION 

None  of  our  organizations,  the  American 
Bar  Assolcatlon,  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion or  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association,  can  take  the  credit  for  initiating 
the  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  which  began  In  the  Pall  of  1964. 
After  careful  examination  by  our  governing 
bodies,  officers  and  staffs,  however,  our  or- 
ganizations concluded  very  early  that  the 
program  ahould  be  supported  and  en- 
couraged. 

On  February  8.  1986,  the  House  (tf  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  ofDcers 
and  committees  to: 

"Cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  other  appropriate  groups 
in  the  devel<^ment  and  Implementation  o{ 
programs  for  expanding  availabiUty  of  legal 
services  to  Indigents  and  persons  of  low  in- 
come." The  full  resolution  is  appended  as 
Exhibit  No.  1. 

In  response  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions' action,  Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shrlver  termed 
the  resolution  "historic"  and  oS«ed  the 
legal  profession  the  OSO's  cooperation  in 
developing  expanded  and  Improved  legal  aid 
programs  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  there  has 
been  full  cooperation  between  the  OEO  and 
the  organized  legal  profession  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Legal  Services  Program. 

Leaders  of  the  organized  bar  on  the  na- 
tional level  look  upon  the  Legal  Ser\ices 
Program  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
greatly  extend  legal  services  to  all  who  need 
tham.  This  has  been  the  goal  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Movement  since  its  founding,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  prior  to 
the  Inauguration  of  a  federally  suppMjrted 
program,  our  profession  was  not  even  begin- 
ning to  do  the  Job  which  it  was  required  to 
do.  The  goal  of  providing  legal  services  lo 
all  who  need  them  bad  been  unfulfilled  as 
a  result  ctf  the  lack  of  financial  resources  and 
often  lack  of  vi^lll  in  local  communities. 

We  offer  as  Exhibit  No.  2  a  history  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Movement.  We  also  offer  for  your 
information  an  extraordinarily  perceptive  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Howard  C.  Westwood,  a  practic- 
ing lawyer  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
counsel  to  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
feikder  Association.  Mr.  Weetwood  empha- 
sizes how  Important  federal  financing  is  In 
bringing  legal  aid  to  all  of  our  underprlrl- 
leged  citizens.     See  Exhibit  No.  3. 

Lawyers  have  been  serving  clients  without 
compensation  since  the  profession's  begin- 
ning. Nerertheless,  It  Is  unrealistic  to  rs- 
smne  that  with  the  complexities  and  endless 
expansion  of  today's  society,  the  profession 
can  meet  the  need  without  pubUc  partici- 
pation. 

The  use  of  government  funds  In  assistirg 
legal  aid  socleUes  Is  not  a  new  concept.  In 
many  communities,  local  and  state  govern- 
ment assistance  Is  established  practice.  And. 
of  course,  the  Federal  Oovernnaent  entered 
the  Osld  of  federal  assistance  for  legal  serv- 
ices when  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964.  This  Act 
which  had  the  full  suK>ort  of  the  organized 
legal  profession,  provided  badly  needed  fi- 
nancial aaslstaiKe  for  the  defense  of  indi- 
gents accused  of  crime  In  the  federal  courts, 
It  is  natnral,  therefore,  that  the  legal  pro- 
fession Is  actively  exu»uragtng  a  federally 
supported  legal  services  program  such  as  that 
administered  throughout  the  ooiuitry  by  the 
Ofioe  of  Kconofnlc  Opportunity. 

Ths  American  Bw  AsaoclaUon.  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association,  and  tlie  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  AssocUUon  have 
worked    actively    dtirlng    the    past   several 


months  to  assist  In  the  de  reiopment  of  OEO- 
funded  legal  services  programs.  We  consider 
this  action  as  best  evidence  of  our  respective 
organizations'  support  of  the  program. 

Key  officers  of  the  thr«9  associations  are 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Oommittee 
to  the  Legal  Services  Prdgram.  The  Com- 
mittee meets  regtilarly  to  tasist  the  able  Di- 
rector of  the  program,  Mii.  E.  Clinton  Bam- 
berger, Jr.,  and  his  highly  capable  staff,  in 
determining  policy.  ] 

Our  associations  cooperated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  tht  OEO  in  conduct- 
ing the  National  Confersace  on  Law  and 
Poverty  in  Jtue  of  last  yeaf.  We  believe  that 
you  would  be  especially  imterested  In  the 
conference's  closing  address  by  Mr.  Lewis  P. 
Powell,  Jr.,  President  of  ike  American  Bar 
Association,  and  offer  a  com  of  Mr.  Powell's 
remarks  as  Exhibit  No.  4.  i 

We  are  contlntilng  the  educational  process 
through  regional  conferences  co-sponsored  " 
periodically  In  various  paritB  of  the  country 
by  the  American  Bar  Assjociation,  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Deftnder  Association, 
state  and  local  bar  assoolations,  legal  aid 
societies,  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  emphasis  at  |the8e  conferences 
is  on  practical  "how-to-do-if  procedures. 
More  than  one  hundred  penaons  attended  the 
first  conference  held  in  Chljcbgo  on  March  19, 
drawing  an  attendance  fro^  five  Midwestern 
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ligan,  Ohio,  and 

Tence  was  con- 
In  Austin.  Texas, 
ifcetlng   were  the 


states,  Illinois,  Indiana 
Wisconsin. 

The  second  regional  co: 
ducted  on  March  24  and  2 

Jointly   sponsoring   this „ 

State  Bar  of  Texas,  the  Ar|ierlcan  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  University  of  i  Texas  School  of 
Law,  and  the  Office  of  Econ*tUc  Opportunity. 
More  than  two  hundred  persons  from  five 
states,  Arkansas,  Loulslais,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  attefiried. 

On  May  7.  a  similar  confeirence  was  held  In 
Portland.  Oregon  under  tlis  sponsorship  of 
the  Oregon  State  Bar,  the  Multnomah 
County  Bar  Association,  tfce  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Office  of  genomic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  the  NaUonal  ligal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association.  A  Southeastern  confer- 
ence is  scheduled  to  be  hej<t  next  month  In 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  I ', 

So  that  you  will  know  of  the  wide  range 
of  subjects  considered  at  tjtiese  conferences, 
and  the  high  calibre  of  th^  spieakers,  we  are 
submitting  the  programs  of  each  as  Exhibit 
No.  6.  I 

We  have  cited  these  spefclflc  examples  of 
action  by  our  organlzatiocja  as  evidence  of 
the  profession's  strong  de«te  to  assure  the 
success  of  the  Legal  Servicoj  Program  of  the 
OflJce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  High  qual- 
ity and  effective  legal  servioos  are  absolutely 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  pverall  Economic 
Opportunity  program. 

The  various  publications  iof  our  respective 
org&nlzaUons  have  given  continued  news 
roverage  to  the  Legal  Services  Program.  In 
tliese  publications.  sUte  and  local  bar  asso- 
ciations, legal  aid  societies  and  individual 
Itwyers  have  been  urged  to  participate  in 
toe  development  of  federally  financed  pro- 
E^wns  and  have  been  kept  thoroughly  up-to- 
<l»te  on  the  progress  throughout  the  nation. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
NaUoaal  Legal  Aid  and  I>efrtader  Association 
°*n  provided  technical  assistance  to  those 
communities  wishing  it  and  the  officers  of  all 
"We  of  our  organizations  hsre  been  address- 
ing lawyers  throughout  the>  country,  urging 
l^t  they  Utilize  the  assistance  offered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

n.   THK    ROLE    or    LEGAL  Uek VICES    m 
XLIMINATINC     POnRTT 

The  question  may  be  aske^:  How  will  legal 
strvloes  help  people  to  Uft  themselves  out 
M  poverty?  What  possible!  practical  result 
*^  come  of  legal  senicea  for  tho«s  who 
''•nnot  afford  them? 


Our  answer  Is  that  It  will  be  Impossible  to 
accomplish  the  goal  of  the  War  on  Poverty — 
to  completely  eradicate  poverty  wherever  It 
Is  found  In  this  country— If  the  poor  man 
does  not  have  a  lawyer  to  speak  for  him 
and  guide  him  in  solving  his  problems. 

The  question  is  asked  whether  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  Indigent  are  a  proper  method  of 
aUevlating  poverty  and  whether  the  money 
might  not  be  better  spent  in  providing  edu- 
cational opportunities,  medical  care  or  Just 
straight  relief.  If  poverty  vrore  purely  a 
question  of  the  physical  and  material  well 
being  of  the  poor,  the  question  would  be  a 
difficult  one  to  answer.  But  the  fact  is  that 
its  base  is  also  largely  a  matter  of  spirit. 
The  eradication  of  poverty  will  necessitate 
the  destruction  of  defeatism,  the  inculcation 
of  self-dignity,  and  above  aU  the  develop- 
ment Of  a  beUef  that  the  cards  of  life  are 
not  stacked  against  the  poor. 

If  a  man  believes  that  he  Is  oppressed,  that 
he  lacks  opportunity,  that  the  power  of 
society  is  both  against  him  and  irresistible, 
and  that  there  is  no  one  who  U  interested  in 
or  capable  of  protecting  him  from  the  forces 
that  are  holding  him  down,  he  will  stay  for- 
ever In  the  Blum  in  which  fortune  has  de- 
posited him.  Such  people  seem  to  lack  the 
motivation  to  piUl  themselves  upward.  What 
then  can  a  legal  service  accomplish  that  can 
alter  his  situation? 

The  short  answer  Is,  of  course,  that  provid- 
ing him  with  a  beUef  In  the  existence  of 
Jujtice  wUl  restore  the  self-reliance,  the 
hope,  the  ambition  that  he  may  have  lost 
in  early  childhood.  Injustice,  as  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  has  pointed  out.  makes  men 
want  to  tear  things  down. 

Consider  the  Injustice  that  Is  faced  by 
those  who  live  In  the  slimi  and  the  ghetto. 
Rents  are  not  Infrequently  exorbitant  even 
when  the  landlord  does  little  or  nothing  to 
comply  with  the  rent  laws  and  to  make  the 
tenement  Inhabitable.  The  poor  may  be 
blamed  for  the  filth  and  the  rats,  but  if  the 
water  does  not  run  and  there  Is  no  light  or 
heat,  the  desire  to  escape  the  misery  of  his 
hovel  U  given  little  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment from  within  himself.  It  Is  notorious 
that  the  food  purchased  by  the  poor  is  often 
shoddy  and  spoliated,  and  yet  the  consumer 
is  gouged  by  high  prices.  The  man  who 
lands  a  Job  and  tries  to  Improve  his  lot  may 
fall  behind  on  his  time  purchase,  a  quick 
levy  may  be  made  on  his  goods  and  furniture, 
and  he  may  be  wiped  out  In  a  constable  sale 
for  a  relatively  small  debt.  It  Is  true  that 
constables,  if  unresisted,  will  pile  charee 
upon  charge. 

The  law— known  in  the  ghetto  as  "the 
man" — seems  to  the  poor  man  always  to  be 
on  the  other  side.  Savagery  does  exist  In 
sltmi  areas,  and  the  action  of  the  police  In 
suppressing  It  may  be  characterized  as  heroic 
or  brutal  depending  on  which  side  of  the 
tracks  the  observer  may  live.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  encounters  with  the  police  In- 
volve adversary  proceedings  in  which  aU  the 
forces  of  society  are  lined  up  on  one  side,  and 
no  one — no  lawyer,  no  magistrate,  no  de- 
fender  of  any  kind— Is  to  be  foimd  as  a  pro- 
tector of  the  poor.  This  Is  true  In  matters  of 
relatively  smaU  Import— a  drunkenness  arrest 
Involving  a  night  In  the  lock-up,  for  exam- 
ple— and  also  on  major  occasions  such  as 
evictions,  furniture  levies,  deprivation  of  re- 
lief, the  institutionalizing  for  months  or 
years  of  children  charged  with  delinquency. 
The  disasters  that  are  visited  upon  the  poor 
are  compounded  by  their  Ignorance,  lack  of 
education,  poverty  and  helplessness.  Put  a 
lawyer  by  their  side  and  the  whole  outlook 
changes  In  almost  every  particular. 

Lawyers  serving  the  poor  help  them  to  de- 
velop self-confidence  and  a  new  respect  for 
themselves  when  they  realize  that  they  need 
not  be  afraid  to  lawfully  express  themselves 
against  govenmiental  authority  or  welfare 
agents  or  unscrupulous  landlords  or  lenders. 
Through  ai^roprlate  legal  help,  an  impov- 


erished person  may  gain  an  entirely  new  lease 
on  life,  may  develop  respect  for  others,  and 
may  come  to  learn  that  the  law  Is  intended 
for  his  protection,  not  his  degradation. 

Gideon  v.  Wainwright  and  the  consequent 
representation  of  all  Indigents  In  criminal 
proceedings,  constitute  a  gigantic  step  dem- 
onstrating the  need  for,  and  value  of,  legal 
service  for  the  poor.  The  OEO  Legal  Services 
Program  U  the  counterpart  in  the  civil  field. 

tn.  THE  VALUE  or  A  LAWTEE'S  SEEVICE 
TOTHEPOOB 

Consider  the  legal  problems  of  the  poor. 
In  Philadelphia,  to  take  a  single  example, 
nearly  thirty  thousand  civil  suits  are  insti- 
tuted annually  for  amounts  under  $100. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  them  result  in  Judg- 
ments against  the  defendants.  These  Judg- 
ments are  executed  upon  by  constables  who 
can  sell  the  defendant's  entire  household 
possessions  in  satisfaction  of  the  lien.  In 
the  case  of  the  poor,  everything  that  a  family 
may  have  may  be  lost  to  satisfy  a  relatively 
trivial  debt.  In  most  Instances,  however,  with 
the  help  of  a  lawyer,  the  indigent  client 
would  obtain  additional  time,  and  would  be 
able  to  work  out  some  reasonable  way  to  dis- 
charge his  Indebtedness. 

Installment  agreements  not  Infrequently 
contain  confession  of  judgment  provisions. 
Before  a  debtor  knows  what  U  happening  to 
him.  If  he  has  no  access  to  a  lawyer,  he  may 
find  that  he  Is  sold  out. 

The  poor  tenant  Is  an  easy  victim  for  the 
unscrupulous  landlord.  The  tenant  does  not 
know  his  rights  and  cannot  afford  a  lawyer. 
To  cite  again  a  single  example,  lease-purchase 
agreements  to  purchase  housing  often  result 
In  exorbitant  Interest  rates,  and  the  buyer 
may  be  Induced  to  pay  the  taxes  even  though 
he  may  have  no  equity  In  the  premises.  It 
Is  quite  obvious  In  such  cases  that  he  badly 
needs  the  advice  of  a  lawyer. 

AdmlnUtrative  boards  and  conMnlssions 
often  play  an  important  role  In  connection 
with  the  rights  of  the  poor.  A  welfare  office 
may  fiunlsh  assistance  or  deny  help,  some- 
times on  a  highly  arbitrary  basis.  Rulings 
of  the  employes  of  a  board  of  education  de- 
termine, on  a  dally  basis,  whether  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  shall  continue  to  receive 
education  or  whether  their  schooling  shaU 
terminate.  The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  the  Veterans  Administration  have 
complex  regulations  which  by  no  means  al- 
ways favor  those  in  the  greatest  need  of  their 
benefits.  Pair  Rent  Commissions  and  Bu- 
reatis  of  Employment  Security  can  be  of 
great  help.  The  problem  Ues  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  poc*  axe  not  In  contact  with 
Legal  Aid,  they  go  to  these  boards  and  com- 
missions without  representation,  and  are  in- 
capable of  presenting  their  cases  on  their 
own  behalf.  With  a  lawyer's  help,  however, 
they  may  be  assured  of  a  fair  hearing. 

In  the  criminal  field,  even  today,  represen- 
tation Is  by  no  means  vmiversal.  Many  poor 
people  with  criminal  records  are  barred  from 
employment  in  civil  service  and  other  areas, 
perhaps  for  no  other  reason  than  disorderly 
conduct  arrest.  It  Is  found  cheaper  to  pay 
a  ten-dollar  fine  than  to  hire  a  lawyer  to 
establish  Innocence.  The  poor  pay  fees  for 
ball  on  arrests  when  they  could  be  discharged 
at  the  police  court  if  representation  by  coun- 
sel were  available. 

The  children  of  the  indigent  facing  charges 
of  deUnquency  in  the  Juvenile  coiu^  are  out- 
side the  protection  of  the  constitutional 
safeguards  since  the  proceedings  are  consid- 
ered civil  rather  than  criminal.  The  cases 
are  frequently  disposed  of  after  hearings  that 
last  only  two  or  three  minutes,  and  counsel 
are  seldom  available  to  speak  up  for  the  child 
or  family.  The  child  goes  through  a  period 
of  grave  crisis  without  visible  protection,  and 
his  sense  of  injustice  will  make  rehabUita- 
tion  and  ultimate  req>ect  for  law  very  dif- 
ficult to  attain. 
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The  OEO  I<egml  S«rTlc«s  Program  for  Pblla- 
d«lpbla  provldM  a  defender  service  for  all 
children  charged  with  delinquency.  Thla 
epltomiaea  the  overall  Legal  Service*  Pro- 
gram which  Is  pioneering  to  find  new  areas 
In  which  to  protect  the  rlgbte  of  the  poor. 

IT.   Tax  ICXCHANICS  OF  THX  FKOOBAIC 

As  of  June  17,  1066.  there  were  121  legal 
servlcee  programs  funded  by  the  OEO.  For 
the  Committee's  information,  a  brief  de«- 
scrlptlon  of  each  program  funded  as  of  June 
1  Is  appended  as  Exhibit  No.  6. 

The  1966  resolution  of  the  ARA  House  of 
Delegates  admonUhed  the  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  to  utilize  the  expertise  and 
existing  facilities  of  the  legal  profession 
wherever  feasible.  The  schedule  of  funded 
programs,  attached  as  Exhibit  No.  7,  illus- 
trates the  great  extent  to  which  the  OEO  has 
adhered  to  this  request.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  grants  have  been  made  to  legal  aid 
societies,  and  local  bar  associations  have  par- 
ticipated or  cooperated  in  nearly  every  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  two  major  aspects  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  which  are  quite  novel  and 
deserve  emphasis. 

The  first  Is  the  neighborhood  concept. 
Limitations  of  funds  and  sometimes  lack 
of  motivation  have  prevented  the  traditional 
legal  aid  society  from  decentralizing  its  one 
office  has  normally  been  found  In  center  city, 
out  of  reach  of,  and  quite  unknown  to,  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  "pockets  of  poverty." 
The  spirit  of  those  people  Is  such  as  to  make 
It  unlikely  that  they  will  emerge  from  their 
neighborhoods  and  And  their  way  down- 
town. 

The  creation  of  branch  oflBces  of  legal  aid, 
conveniently  located  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
areas  where  the  need  for  free  legal  services 
Is  greatest,  has  had  an  enormous  effect  on 
the  broadening  of  the  ultizatlon  of  such  serv- 
ices. The  facts  about  the  Neighborhood  Le- 
gal Services  Project  in  Washington,  as  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Westwood's  article.  Exhibit  No. 
3.  show  dramatically  how  successful  this 
type  of  program  can  be.  The  situation  In 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  la  by  no  means 
unique.  Most  metropolitan  areas  In  this 
country  contain  comparable  districts  of  con- 
centrated poverty  with  equal  need  for  neigh- 
borhood services.  The  existence  of  poverty 
and  the  need  for  legal  help  are.  of  course, 
not  confined  to  our  cities;  a  great  many  rural 
areas  are  equally  blighted. 

The  second  novel  element  in  this  program 
is  the  mandate  for  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  the  poor.  It  may  still  be  too 
early  to  appraise  the  value  of  that  partici- 
pation, but  legal  aid  societies  and  bar  asso- 
ciations have  accepted  the  Inclusion  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  on  the  government 
boards  of  the  funded  programs,  and  there 
Is  little  doubt  that  those  representatives 
should  have  an  Important  part  to  play  in 
helping  to  make  known  the  availability  of 
the  service  and  the  value  of  Its  potentlall- 
tlee. 

After  all  Is  said,  the  single  most  Im- 
portant factor  at  thla  time  Is  the  allocation 
of  enough  money  to  assure  the  program's 
effective  development  and  success. 

The  restriction  suggested  by  the  House 
Committee  that  no  salary  shall  include  more 
than  « 12.500  of  federal  funds  is  wholly  un- 
realistic. We  grant  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Poverty  Program  Is  not  subserved  by  the  pay- 
ment of  padded  salaries  to  lawyers.  None- 
theless, in  the  large  programs  In  the  major 
cities  a  great  many  lawyers  will  be  employed 
and  there  will  be  compelling  need  for  ex- 
perienced direction.  That  need  cannot  be 
fulfilled  If  a  tia.500  celling  is  placed  on 
salaries.  If  a  man  Is  hired  to  give  direction 
to  such  programs  as  New  York  or  Los  An- 
geles where  his  staff  may  exceed  one  hundred 
lawyers,  a  limitation  of  that  kind  would  con- 
demn the  programs  to  leadership  of  inex- 
perienced and  weak  calibre.    This,  In   our 


opinion,    would    prova    to    be    vary    poor 
economy. 

A  summary  data  chart,  offered  as  Exhibit 
No.  8.  will  Illustrate,  among  other  things, 
that  salaries  of  many  lawyers  in  this  program 
range  higher  than  $12,000.  If  competent 
professional  persons  are  to  be  employed,  it 
Is  vital  that  this  restriction  not  be  imposed. 
The  appended  summary  of  programs 
funded.  Exhibit  No.  6,  illustrates  the  excel- 
lent beginning  which  has  been  made.  It  Is 
quite  apparent  that  acceptance  of  the  report 
of  the  House  ComnUttee  would  mean  that 
with  only  923  million  appropriated  for  this 
service,  the  year  1967  will  see  little  more  than 
a  renewal  of  the  grants  for  the  programs  that 
have  been  funded  in  1966.  There  la  in  exist- 
ence at  the  present  time  the  greatest  aware- 
ness of  the  Importance  of  the  service  of 
lawyers  for  the  poor  that  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed in  this  country.  Bar  associations  and 
Legal  Aid  communities  In  nearly  every  state 
are  examining  local  needs  and  preparing  ap- 
plications for  OEO  funds.  The  program  has 
an  enormous  Impetus,  and  it  will  be  lost  If 
OEO  is  obliged  to  turn  down  all  new  applica- 
tions. Acceptance  of  the  House  limitations 
would  Impel  such  rejections.  It  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  say  that  hanging  in  the 
balance  Is  the  greatest  broadening  of  "equal 
Justice"  that  has  ever  been  contemplated  in 
this  land.  The  impact  of  that  development 
upon  entrenched  poverty  should  be  a  heavy 
one.  It  would,  we  submit,  be  a  tragedy  If 
the  great  vision  that  is  now  before  our  eyes 
would  be  clouded  over  by  a  shortage  of  funds, 
particularly  when  the  amount  that  Is  needed 
is  relatively  small. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Legal  Services  Program  has  requested  that 
$60  million  be  allocated  to  this  program  next 
year.  We  urge  that  Congress  accept  this 
fig\ire  which  we  believe  would  enable  the 
government  to  fund  sufttclent  programs  to 
make  a  real  Impact.  We  realize  that  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  appropriated  poses 
many  difficulties  and  merely  urge  that  care- 
ful consideration  be  given  to  a  broad  grant 
for  this  project  of  OEO. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
grams in  the  War  on  Poverty  has  created  a 
very  large  demand  from  communities  for 
these  programs.  By  June  30,  1960,  a  total  of 
160  programs  will  have  been  funded  at  a 
total  cost  of  $25  million. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  pro- 
grams were  funded  for  less  than  a  year  and 
others  were  Initiated  as  pilot  projects  with 
expansion  expected  in  the  second  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  $35  million  will  be  needed  in 
fiscal  year  1067  merely  to  refund  the  grants 
made  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

In  addlUon,  on  July  1,  1966,  the  beginning 
of  fiscal  year  1967,  an  additional  100  legal 
services  applications  will  be  pending  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which  could 
not  be  funded  out  of  the  $25  million  allocated 
to  legal  services  in  fiscal  year  1966.  If  the 
poor  in  these  100  communities  are  to  have 
legal  services  available  to  them,  $17  million 
to  $20  million  In  additional  funds  must  be 
provided  for  the  OEO  Legal  Services  Program 
In  fiscal  year  1967.  This  means  a  minimum 
of  $52  million  to  $55  million  will  be  required 
In  fiscal  year  1967  In  order  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent demands  of  the  Legal  Services  Program. 
Additional  funds  would  be  necessary  If  serv- 
ices are  to  be  provided  In  communities  who 
may  plan  to  apply  after  July  1,  1966. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

Protection  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  poor 
deserves  a  very  high  priority.  On  the  one 
band,  this  country  Is  dedicated  to  the  Idea 
that  our  government  Is  devoted  to  the  Ideal 
of  Justice.  We  claim  that  we  stand  for 
"equal  Justice"  and  that  before  the  law 
everybody — rich  and  poor  alike — are  treated 
exactly  the  same.  But  we  know  that  there  Is 
much  difference  between  the  ideal  and 
reality.    Today  the  very  poor,  largely  because 


of  their  inablUty  to  obtain  a  lawyer  to  speak 
up  for  them,  are  deprived  of  the  Justice  which 
others  obtain  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  second  and  very  immediate  reason  for 
high  priority  is  the  urgency  for  the  develop- 
ment of  {[reater  respect  for  law.  No  less 
serious  for  all  concerned  than  the  loss  oi 
rights  of  the  poor  Is  the  complete  deteriora- 
tion of  law  observance  that  has  been  so 
spectacularly  exemplified  in  Watts  and  the 
other  ghetto  riots.  The  danger  that  the 
frustration  and  bitterness  engendered  by  the 
conditions  of  the  slums  may  touch  off  more 
of  these  conflagrations  make^  the  need  for 
remedial  action  immediate  and  imperative. 
For  the  many  reasons  set  forth  above,  the 
providing  of  adequate  available  legal  services 
should  prove  a  tremendous  mitigating  force. 
The  amount  of  money  spent  in  this  country 
combatting  crime  is  said  to  exceed  $20  billion 
a  year.  The  $50  million  that  are  being  urged 
for  the  Legal  Services  Program  is  small  In 
comparison.  That  money  would  not  In  Itself 
eradicate  riot  and  crime.  It  would,  how- 
ever, provide  a  strong  weapon  to  kill  the 
germs  in  the  g^reatest  breeding  ground  of  the 
criminal  world,  the  slum. 

We  urge  that  the  Committee  give  careful 
and  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  great 
possibilities  of  this  program. 


Address    bt    Jdbticc    Abx    Fobtas,    Before 

Second     Cmcuir     Jctdiciai.     Conterence, 

Lakx  Placid,  N.Y.,  July  2,  1966 

It's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you 

tonight.    It  was  generous  of  you  to  ask  me; 

and  kind  of  my  brother  Harlan  to  give  me  a 

visa  to  permit  me  to  enter  his  territory. 

As  I  considered  the  choice  of  subject  for 
tonight  I  could  not  help  regretting  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  If  my  status  were  the  same 
as  a  year  ago — that  Is,  before  I  was  benched, 
I  would  undoubtedly  have  chosen  to  speak 
to  you  on  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  field  of  antitrust.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  would  have  expressed  my  strong 
and  forceful  approval  of  certain  minority 
opinions  that  were  written  this  term— but, 
after  all,  my  wife  sometimes  reminds  me 
that  there  is  Uttle  doubt  as  to  the  Identity 
of  my  favorite  author. 

As  it  is,  I  must  be  circumspect.  And  as 
I  thought  of  addressing  the  members  of  the 
most  affluent  bar  In  the  world  and  those 
who  sit  in  Judgment  on  them,  it  was  natural 
that  I  decided  to  speak  on  the  subject  o( 
poverty.  After  all.  Judges  have  a  kinship 
with  poverty.  It's  been  suggested  that  they 
are  the  most  overprlvlleged  and  underpaid 
members  of  our  society. 

It's  characteristic  of  our  nation  that  on 
great  social  Issues  we  are  inclined  to  defer 
action,  to  the  point  of  crisis;  but  when  we 
are,  we  do  so  with  tremendous  energy.  Maybe 
that's  good.  Munoz  Marin,  the  extraordi- 
nary former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  once 
said  that  democracy  Is  the  art  of  doing  things 
at  the  last  minute.  There  Is  a  generally 
felt  need  for  great  actions;  and  the  feeling 
seldom  Inspires  action  until  the  need  Is  im- 
perative. 

So  It  has  been  with  the  problems  of  our 
Negroes  and  the  poor.  Some  people  are 
startled  to  be  reminded  that  100  years  ago 
this  nation  solemnly  resolved  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  his  voting  rlghte  on 
account  of  race  or  color  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  That  was  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  And  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted,  and  It  said  that  no  state  shall  de- 
prive any  person  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

But  these  were  wartime  measures.  They 
were  the  product  of  victory,  not  of  consen- 
sus. And  Uke  the  fruits  of  most  wars,  they 
were  not  harvested.  For  about  a  hundred 
years,  the  great  decisions  Incorporated  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  provided  limited 
sustenance  to  their  Intended  beneficiaries: 
and  the  radical  Fifteenth  Amendment  lay 


dormant,  with  only  an  oc<  aslona]  and  feeble 
sprouting.  There  was,  Inldffect.  a  qvilet  na- 
tional decision  subetantlaiUy  to  nullify  the 
edicts  of  the  victors  of  the  Civil  War. 

I  think  that  this  was  largely  because  the 
intended  beneficiaries — tht  Negroes — were 
nobody's  constituency.  'They  were  unor- 
ganized and  leaderleas.  A^d  In  a  democracy, 
as  Harold  Laskl  has  remlhded  us,  it  is  not 
demand  that  produces  ac^on,  but  effective 
demand.  i 

Now,  organized  and  Instigated  by  compeU- 
tlve  leaders — galvanized  bPthe  examples  of 
the  new  nations  In  Afrlc4->-the  Negroes  of 
this  nation  have  pressed  their  rightful  de- 
mands upon  the  sensitive  conscience  of 
America.  The  response  tkey  have  received 
Is  tremendous — a  characteristic  outpouring 
of  energy,  good  wlU  and  Uventlveness,  de- 
signed to  reconstruct  In  i*  few  years  the 
shambles  of  a  century  of  neglect  and  nega- 
tion. And  I  think  that  it  is  to  this  initiative 
of  the  Negroes  that  we  niist  trace  the  in- 
clusion of  all  of  the  pooi  in  this  gigantic 
undertaking— that  wlthoulj  the  catalyst  pro- 
vided by  the  Negroes,  the  pdtor  of  this  affluent 
nation  would  have  remalqad  outside  of  its 
circle  of  primary  concern. 

We  are  now  launched  xibon  a  vast  social 
revolution— a  social  revoluilton  that,  I  think, 
is  without  parallel  in  the  peaceful  achieve- 
ments of  men  and  their  governments.  We  are 
not  near  the  goal.  We  arelat  the  beginning, 
not  the  end.  But  in  charaiierlstlc  American 
fashion.  It  is  an  explosive 'beginning.  It  is 
a  giant  thrust  forward  anc(  upward. 

Thus  far,  it  has  taken  t)ie  form  of  a  new 
statement  of  national  principles.  It  Is  a 
new  Bill  of  Rights — new,  laot  because  the 
principles  were  not  wrlttaa.  They  were — 
100  years  ago.  It  is  not]  ^ew  because  it 
creates  new  rights.  It  doeai  hot.  The  rights 
were  solemnly  assured  100 1  years  ago  It  is 
a  new  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  sense  that  the 
nation  has  decided — and,  [D  think,  decided 
beyond  poeslblllty  of  reveriil  or  negation — 
that  the  rights  guaranteed  I^y  our  constitu- 
tion and  insisted  upon  by  piijr  religious  and 
moral  principles  shall  be  atallable  to  all — 
and  that  they  shall  be  available  In  the  full 

sense — that  is,  clothed  wlw   opportunity 

for  naked  rights,  without  the  opportunity  to 
put  them  to  work  for  achleWment  and  self- 
realization,  may  be  comfortljig  to  the  giver, 
but  they  are  useless  to  the  recipient. 

And  BO  we  have  begun  thf  vast  formidable 
process  of  opening  the  doon  of  our  society 
to  35,000,000  new  people— the  Hegroes  and 
the  poor  whites.  There  is  ho  turning  back, 
for  we  have  recognized  their  rights — we  have 
begxm  to  grant  their  demaj»4s — and  even  in 
this  land  of  miracles,  therelis  no  way  to  re- 
turn the  chicken  to  the  fegg — even  if  we 
should  want  to  do  so.— So  f *r  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  welcome  this  gr^it  development. 
It  U  right.  Its  benefits  wUl  be  enormous. 
The  naUon  wiu  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the 
lutroducUon  and  full  partldlpaUon  of  these 
35,000,000  people.  They  wlU  bring  new  vi- 
tality, new  diversity,  new  Mealth  and  new 
talents  to  us — as  producers]  consumers  and 
cxmtrlbutors  to  our  culture(.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  we  have  opened  a  new  fron- 
tier—a frontier  not  of  lanq,  but  of  people. 
And  I  think  that  the  beneffltt  to  the  nation 
may  properly  be  compared  {to  those  which 
result  from  the  opening  of  li  vast  new  terri- 
tory—comprising more  than  lone-sixth  of  our 
population.  I 

In  this  enormous  procesi  there  has  oc- 
curred a  change  in  basic  corkjept  which  is  of 
profound  significance.  Thej  poor  we  have 
nw  with  us  always,  and  ouil  society  has  not 
been  blind  to  their  need  or  deaf  to  their  call 
w  help.  But  our  tradlUoi^al  response  has 
»««n  in  terms  of  charity— fut  first,  private 
cnsrlty  and,  in  more  recent  tltnes,  pubUc  as- 
sistance.—The  basic  concept  has  been  char- 
ity—a  benefaction  bestowed!  as  a  matter  of 
grace— granted   at  wlU.  wltiiheld  or  with- 


drawn at  will.  We  have  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  neither  private  citizens  nor  the 
state  has  an  obligation  to  provide  assistance; 
and,  correspondingly,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
demand  it.— So  it  is  that  the  Louisiana  Leg- 
islature felt  free  to  strike  23.000  needy  chil- 
dren (largely  Negro)  from  the  assistance 
rolls,  because  they  were  born  without  benefit 
of  clergy.— It  Is.  I  think,  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  recipients  of  public  assistance 
have  lived  at  sufferance.     They   have   been 

strangers  to  the  law,  except  as  an  adversary 

the  arresting  poUceman,  the  criminal  process, 
the  Juvenile  courts,  the  unpaid  landlord,  the 
imsatlsfled  merchant.— As  recipients  of  pub- 
lic welfare  benefits,  they  have  confronted 
society  in  Ite  most  formidable,  and  some- 
times outrageous,  aspects:  The  prying  eye  of 
the  welfare  worker  acting  under  compulsion 
of  laws  and  rules  and  regulations  sometimes 
designed  to  see  that  those  who  receive  wel- 
fare qualify  for  It  by  leading  lives  which,  if 
not  blameless,  are  at  least  celibate:  witness, 
for  example,  the  administration  of  the  law 
which  denies  welfare  payments  to  a  woman 
and  her  children  If  the  welfare  worker  finds 
a  man  in  the  house — a  law  which  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  enforced  by  In- 
famous midnight  raids.— Witness,  too,  the 
almost  routine  actions  of  some  JuvenDe 
coiu-ts — despite  the  admonitions  in  many  Ju- 
venile court  statutes — in  depriving  mothers 
of  their  children. 

A  non-lawyer,  Elizabeth  Wlckenden,  an 
expert  in  social  welfare  theory  and  practice, 
has  forcefully  brought  to  public  attentloii 
the  absence  of  law  In  this  area.  The  millions 
of  people  in  this  nation  who  are  dependent 
on  social  welfare  payments  are,  in  truth, 
largely  outside  of  oiu-  system  of  legal  pro- 
tections. They  live  in  a  hostile  world.  In 
which  the  law  Is  not  a  protective  system,  but 
another  Instrument  of  aggression  In  a  society 
which,  to  them,  is  fearful,  dangerous  and 
vindictive.  As  Michael  Harrington  has  put 
It:  "To  be  Impoverished  Is  to  be  an  internal 
aUen,  to  grow  up  in  a  culture  that  Is  radi- 
cally different  from  the  one  that  dominates 
the  society." » 

As  we  move  up  the  scale  from  the  im- 
poverished who  are  almost  totally  depend- 
ent upon  public  weUare  to  the  remainder  of 
the  35,000,000  in  the  poverty  class,  we  find 
that  the  situation  is  not  much  better.     To 

them,  too,  the  law  has  l>een  an  antagonist 

fearsome  and  destructive.  On  the  civil  side, 
they  have  been  helpless  and  friendless.  The 
law  has  been  the  Instrument  which  has 
evicted  them  for  non-payment  of  rent;  which 
has  seized  and  sold  their  possessions  at  the 
behest  of  landlord,  grocer,  instollment  seller. 
It  has  been  available  to  the  enemy— not  to 
them.  Lawyers  have  been  tools  of  the 
enemy — out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor.  On 
the  criminal  side,  the  same  has  been  true. 
Potent  police,  omnipotent  Juvenile  court 
Judges  have  had  the  power  to  seize  and  dis- 
pose of  their  children  In  a  process  which  we 
lawyers  call  civil  and  not  criminal — with 
more  Justification  In  history  than  In  fact. 
Alien  police— officials  of  the  establishment- 
have  had  the  means  and  the  authority  to 
take  them  into  custody  and  commit  them  to 
a  dark  and  mysterious  process  in  which  they 

have  been  without  guidance  or  assistance 

with  some  qualifications  to  which  I  shall 
refer.  Without  bail,  without  guidance,  with- 
out friends— cut  off  from  their  families  and 
means  of  livelihood— the  Joys  of  the  rule  of 
law  have  not  been  Impressive  to  them. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  said  may  seem  over- 
drawn to  you— or  at  least  excessively  dramat- 
ic. The  colors  of  the  Jungle  are  overblown 
In  the  eyes  of  people  who  Uve  In  temperate 
lands.  But  the  Important  point  is  that  the 
condition  which  I  have  described  Is  no  longer 

■Harrington.  The  Other  America  (1962) 
1«-17. 
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merely  a  summons  to  comparison,  it  pre- 
sents the  problem  which  we  must  solve  if 
we  are  to  live  in  peace— If  we  are  to  be  able 

to  walk  ojir  streets  in  safety  and  security 

if  we  are  to  reduce  crime  to  manageable 
levels— if  we  are  ourselves  to  be  free  from 
the  danger  of  infection  of  lawlessness,  igno- 
rance and  drug  addiction.  The  condition 
that  I  have  described  must  be  resolved  if  we 
are  to  have  the  rule  of  law— if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  bring  36,000.000  people  to  the  point  of 
involvement  and  identification  with  our  so- 
ciety, instead  of  hosUllty  and  antagonism— 
and  if  we  are  to  convert  these  people  into 
productive  members  of  our  community  in- 
stead of  persons  who  represent  a  perpetual 
burden  and  menace. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  believe  that  an  in- 
dUpensable  key  to  this  process  is  to  be  found 
In  the  law — in  the  availabiUty  of  law  to  the 
poor,  not  as  an  adversary,  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
process  of  which  they  are  beneficiaries— in 
the  benefits  of  which  they  fully  share.  In 
net  effect,  this  means  that  legal  services 
must  be  available  to  them.  It  would  be  Idle 
to  underestimate  the  need  or  the  resources 
required  to  meet  even  the  basic  need— for 
I  think  it  is  true  that  the  36,000,000  of  whom 
we  speak  are  those  who  are  most  frequently 
Involved  with  the  law.  It  is  they  who  are 
most  often  involved  in  the  criminal  law^nd 
It  Is  they  who  most  frequently  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  forcible  collection  procedures, 
eviction  processes,  Juvemie  and  famUy  court 
proceedings,  and  deniaU  of  welfare  and  other 
government  payments.  It  is  they  who  Uve 
on  the  fringes  of  our  legal  system — and  St 
is  here  that  the  fingers  of  the  law  most  often 
touch  the  dally  lives  of  people. 

I  need  not  emphasize  to  you  that  our  tra- 
ditional system  of  voluntary  legal   aid  and 
legal  aid  societies  U  totally  Inadequate  for 
this  purpose.    We  are  entitled  to  be  proud 
of  their  record— proud  that  lawyers  have  ac- 
cepted court  assignments   without  fee   and 
someUmes  at  considerable  cost;  proud  that 
lawyers    have    generously    contributed    Ume 
and  money  to  legal  aid  socieUes  to  provide 
services  to  indigents;  and  proud  that  these 
societies  have  enlisted  substantial  support 
from  the  bar  assoclaUons  and  the  communi- 
ties they  serve.    But  our  pride  in  the  past 
does  not  diminish  our  realization  that  these 
voluntary  services  are  totally  Inadequate- 
Inadequate  In  theory  and  abysmally  inade- 
quate In  scope  and  resources.     Carlln  and 
Howard,  for  example,  in  a  study  published 
last   year,   estimated   that  only   about    10 'i 
of  those  persons  needing  legal  aid  are  actu- 
aUy  servlced.2    I  believe  this  is  conservaUve. 
but  I  shall  not  elaborate  the  point.     Perhaps' 
more  important  Is  the  observation  that  we 
have  moved  Into  a  different  concept  of  legal 
services  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  them.     No  longer  can  we  look  upon  them 
as  a  charity,  largely  private.    We  have  begun 
to  regard  them  as  a  state  obUgatlon — with- 
in a  perimeter  which  U  beglniUng  to  take 
deflnlUon.   as   a  service   which   the  govern- 
ment U  obliged  to  furnish  and  to  which  the 
individual    who,    by    hypothesis,    could    not 
otherwise   obtain   legal    service,   is   entitled. 
This  concept,  startling  In  its  boldness,  does 
not,  of  course,  emerge  only  with  respect  to 
legal   services.     It   reflects,   and   Is   part   of, 
a  new  concept  of  pubUc   weUare:    That   It 
embraces  duties  of  the  sUte,  and  not  Just 
benefacUons;  and  that  it  vests  rights  in  those 
eligible,    not    merely    privileges.    Professor 
Charles  Reich,  in  a  perceptive  article,   has 
called  It  "The  New  Property."  » 

»  Carlln  and  Howard.  Legal  Representation 
and  Class  Justice.  12  TJ.  C.  L.  A.  L.  Rev  381 
(1»«6). 

'  Reich,  The  New  Property,  73  Yale  L.  J.  733 
(1964).  See  also  Reich.  Individual  Bights 
and  Social  Welfare:  The  Emerging  Legal 
issues.  74  Yale  L.  J.  1246  (1966). 
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Faced  with  this  ne«<l — with  this  exploslv* 
concept — the  bar  haa  reeponded  magnlflcent- 
ly.  On  February  8,  1966,  the  Hoiise  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  Its  officers  and 
committees  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity  (The  Poverty 
Program)  and  other  appropriate  groups  In 
expanding  legal  services  to  Indigents  and  per- 
sons of  low  Income.  The  ABA  has  coepon- 
sored  a  series  of  regional  conferences  on 
problems  and  methods  of  providing  these 
legal  services.  Compared  with  total  annual 
expenditures  by  legal  aid  societies  In  the  area 
of  $5,000,000,  the  OEO  In  fiscal  1966  provided 
•2S,000.000  for  the  purpose — funding  121 
legal  services  programs.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Legal  Service  Pro- 
gram has  requested  that  $50,000,000  be  al- 
located to  the  program  next  year. 

In  a  remarkable  statement  submitted  In 
support  of  this  appropriation  request.  Orison 
S.  Marden,  President-elect  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  attested  the  Bar'r,  strong 
endorsement  of  the  program.  He  eloquently 
described  the  reaction  of  the  poor  xjwards 
the  law.  "The  law,"  he  said,  "known  In  the 
ghetto  as  'The  Man" — seems  to  the  poor  man 
always  to  be  on  the  other  side  .  .  .  put  a 
lawyer  by  their  side,"  he  said,  "and  the 
whole  outlook  changes  In  almost  every  par- 
ticular." 

Law  schools  have  also  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. Now  courses  have  been  insUtuted. 
Practice  projects  have  been  undertaken. 
The  aid  of  foundations  has  been  generated. 
In  particular,  the  Ford  Foundation  Is  mak- 
ing a  remarkable  contribution  both  of 
financing  and  Ideas.  More  and  more,  young 
lawyers  emerging  from  law  schools  are  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
Legal  Frontier  of  our  time. 

All  of  \is  know  that  the  problems  of  Im- 
plementing this  huge  program  are  enormous. 
The  values  to  be  considered  are  great  and 
complex.  The  precedents  and  examples  are 
of  limited  value.  In  England,  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Legal  Aid  and  Advice  Act  of 
1949,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  providing 
legal  services  In  civil  as  well  as  criminal  mat- 
ters has  been  In  operation.  Its  basic  prin- 
ciples are  that  need  and  eUglblllty  are  deter- 
mined by  committees  of  the  Law  Society, 
composed  entirely  of  lawyers.  The  client  Is 
then  entitled  to  select  his  own  solicitor  who 
then  proceeds  completely  as  If  the  client 
came  to  him  In  the  course  of  his  private  prac- 
tice. The  lawyer  Is  paid  fees  by  the  state  on 
the  same  basis  that  fees  are  charged  In  pri- 
vate practice,  and  his  expenses  for  Investiga- 
tions, experts,  etc.,  are  similarly  totally  re- 
Imbxirsed.  While  the  system  Is  admirable  in 
many  respects.  It  Is  doubtful  that  It  can  be 
applied  In  this  country  to  vur  vast  and  some- 
what imruly  clrcximstanoes. 

We  are  proceeding — wisely.  1  think — ^wlth  a 
wide  variety  of  devices  in  many  communi- 
ties— primarily  designed  by  local  lawyers  and 
'  based  on  diverse  ideas.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  In  many  of  the  plans,  law  students  and 
fledgUng  lawyers  are  liberally  utilized.  This 
Is  good  for  them,  for  the  future  of  the  Bar, 
and  for  the  client.  For  this  Is  a  process 
which  demands  the  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion of  youth — and  experience  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  those  qualities. 

We  are,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  a  great 
development  In  the  Law.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  historic  transformation  of  the  public 
evaluation  of  the  lawyer,  and  of  the  lawyer's 
role  In  society.  Perhaps  some  of  us  will  wlt- 
nees  the  final  burial  of  the  notion  that  law- 
yers are  an  evil,  tolerated  because  necessary, 
but  not  to  be  encouraged.  In  criminal  law, 
from  the  Scottahoro  case  (PorceU  v.  AlalMma) 
to  OHeon,  we  have  recognised  that  the  trial 
of  a  man  for  a  major  offense  Is  a  mockery  of 
justice,  unless  he  Is  represented  by  counsel. 
In  Bacobedo  and  Miranda,  we  have  explored 
the  midnight  darkness  of  the  events  that  oc- 


cur after  a  man  la  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
when  generally  friendless  and  usually  hope- 
less he  mxxBt  bear  the  enormous  weight  at 
accusation  and  Interrogation.  We  are  now 
ready  to  begin  the  process  of  using  the  law 
and  lawyers,  not  merely  as  Instruments  of 
defense  against  criminal  accusation,  but  as 
positive  tools  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
one-sixth  of  our  population  who  live  on  so- 
ciety's fringes. 

It  Is  an  enormous  challenge.  But  It  Is  also 
an  opportunity — an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  the  law.  made  available  to  those 
who  need  It,  Is  a  powerful  tonic — that,  as 
Orison  Marden  has  said,  providing  a  man 
"with  a  beUef  In  the  existence  of  JxisOce  will 
restore  the  self-reliance,  the  hope,  the  am- 
bition that  he  may  have  lost  In  early  child- 
hood." It  Is  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
the  law  and  lawyers  are  iiot  merely  Instru- 
ments of  negation — of  negative  control — 
but  that  faith  In  them  can  provide  a  means 
for  achieving  dignity  and  trust  In  Justice — 
without  which  no  society  can  count  Itself  as 
either  safe  or  secure. 


Lawtzrs  and  thc  Foot 
(A  report  on  the  legal  services  program  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  pre- 
pared  for   the   Information   of   Individual 
practitioners  and  the  organized  bar  by  the 
American  Bar  Association) 
"Nothing  rankles  more  In  the  human  heart 
than  a  brooding  sense  of  Injustice.     Illness 
we  can  put  up  with;   but  Injustice  makes 
us  want  to  pull  things  down." 

Reginau)  Hekber  Smtih. 
"The  legal  services  program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  offers  the  legal 
profession  its  most  exciting  challenge  and 
greatest  opportunity  to  realize  Its  ancient 
and  honored  goal;  equal  Justice  for  the  poor." 

EOWABO  W.  KUHN. 

President,  American  Bar  Association. 


ABA    aiSOLUnON    ON    TH«    OK)    LKOAL    SXRVlCia 
P«OC*AM    ADOPTED    BT    THX    HOUS*    0»    DXt-X- 

OATKS,  rxBBUAar  s,  laes 
Whereas,  the  organized  bar  has  long  ac- 
knowledged its  responsibility  to  make  legal 
services  available  to  all  who  need  them,  and 
this  Association  has  been  a  leader  In  dis- 
charging this  responsibility;   and 

Whereas,  the  organized  bar,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  and  of  this  Association 
has  extended  legal  services  to  Indigents  for 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and 
there  are  now  some  247  legal  aid  offices  and 
136  volunteer  legal  aid  conunlttees  rendering 
these  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  organized  bar,  under  the 
leadership  of  this  Association,  has  also  ex- 
tended legal  services  to  persons  of  modest 
or  low  incomes  for  many  years  through  law- 
yer referral  programs,  and  there  are  now 
some  203  lawyer  referral  agencies  in  opera- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  Individual  lawyers  traditionally 
have  rendered  service  without  charge  to 
those  who  cannot  pay;   and 

Whereas,  despite  the  considerable  effort  of 
individual  lawyers  and  the  organized  bar 
over  many  decades.  It  la  recognized  that  the 
growing  complexities  of  modern  life,  shifts  of 
large  portions  of  our  population,  and  en- 
larged demands  for  legal  services  in  many 
new  fields  of  activity  warrant  increased  con- 
cern for  the  unfilled  need  for  legal  services, 
particularly  as  to  persons  of  low  Income,  and 
that  the  organized  bar  has  an  urgent  duty 
to  extend  and  improve  existing  services  and 
also  to  develop  more  effective  means  of  assur- 
ing that  legal  services  are  In  fact  available 
at  reasonable  cost  for  all  who  need  them; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  provides  for  cooperative  programs 
with  state  and  local  agencies  through  which 
vartoiis  service*.  Including  legal  services,  may 


be  rendered  to  persons  of  low  Incomes  who 
need  advice  and  assistance;  and 

Whereas,  freedom  and  Jiostlce  have  flour- 
ished only  where  the  practice  of  law  Is  a  pro. 
fesslon  and  where  legal  services  are  per- 
formed by  trained  and  Independent  lawyers; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  reaffirms  its  deep 
concern  with  the  problem  of  providing  legal 
services  to  all  who  need  them  and  partlcu- 
larlj_to  indigents  and  to  persons  of  low  in- 
come who,  without  guidance  or  assistance, 
have  difficulty  In  obtaining  access  to  com- 
petent legal  services  at  reasonable  cost;  and 
authorizes  the  officers  and  appropriate  Sec- 
tions and  Committees  of  the  Association,  in- 
cluding such  additional  special  committee 
(If  any)  as  the  Board  of  Governors  may 
establish,  in  cooperation  with  state  and 
local  bar  associations  and  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association,  to  Improve  ex- 
isting methods  and  to  develop  more  effective 
methods  for  meeting  the  public  need  for  ade- 
quate legal  services;  and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Association, 
through  Its  officers  and  appropriate  commit- 
tees, shall  cooperate  vrtth  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  other  appropriate 
groups  In  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  programs  for  expanding  availability 
of  legal  services  to  indigents  and  persons  of 
low  Income,  such  programs  to  utilize  to  the 
maximum  extent  deemed  feasible  the  experi- 
ence and  facilities  of  the  organized  bar.  such 
as  legal  aid,  legal  defender,  and  lawyer  re- 
ferral, and  such  legal  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  lavfyers  in  accordance  with  ethical 
standards  of  the  legal  profession;  and 

Further  resolved,  that  the  Association's 
Committees  on  Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  De- 
fendants and  on  Lavryer  Referral  Service 
shall.  In  the  absence  of  the  creation  of  a 
special  committee  for  the  purpose  have 
primary  responslbUlty  for  (I)  Implementing 
these  resolutions  (11)  coordinating  with  the 

appropriate    Committees    and    section,    and 

(in)    reporting  back  to  this  House  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  In  August,  1965. 


THE   nltST   TXAE   OF   FEDXEAI.   AID   TO   LEGAL 
PBOGRAMS   rOS    THE    FOOB 

The  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  has  completed  Its  first  full  year  of 
operation.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30  approximately  $26  million  in  federal 
funds  had  been  allocated  for  programs  serv- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  underprivi- 
leged persona  In  both  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  Initial  federal  expenditure  Is  nearly 
five  times  the  $4.6  million  expended  In  ail 
of  1965  by  all  locaUy  supported  dvU  Legal 
Aid  offices. 

While  the  program  did  not  get  fully  under 
way  until  after  the  appointment  of  E.  Clin- 
ton Bamberger,  Jr.'  as  legal  services  director 
In  the  fall  of  1966,  it  already  Is  clear  that 
federal  funding  Is  having  a  profound  Impact 
on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  legal  services 
available  to  the  nation's  poor. 

This  pamphlet  will  describe  briefly  the 
federal  program  and  tell  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  contributions  to  Its  Increas- 
ingly effective  operation. 

DEVELOPMENT    OP    LEOAL    SEXVICES    BEFORE   TOT 
OEO 

From  colonial  times  American  lawyers 
have  contributed  their  time  and  resources  to 
serving  the  poor  In  fulfillment  of  their  pro- 
fessional and  public  service  obligations.  The 
need  for  such  services.  In  order  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life,  was  stated  by  Judge  Learned 
Hand:  "If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy 
there  mxiet  be  one  commandment:  Thou 
Shalt  not  ration  Justice." 

With  the  growing  volume  and  complexity 
of  the  legal  problems  of  the  poor,  unorga- 


'  Mr.  Bamberger  resigned  as  director  of  the 
legal  services  program  on  June  29.  1966. 


nlzed  services  rendered  by  Individual  lawyers 
in  their  offices  Increasingly  gave  way  to  law- 
yer specialists  In  Legal  Aid  Societies  and 
other  bar  sponsored  organizations,  par- 
ticularly In  urban  areas,.  Such  efforts  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  many  state  and  local  bar  asso- 
ciations for  more  than  36  years  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Although  contributioi^  by  lawyers  and 
Bar  Associations  continued  to  play  an  im- 
portant role,  the  burdenj  of  financing  such 
activities  became  so  heavi  that  local  govern- 
ments and  community  funds  gradually  as- 
sumed the  major  share  jn  financing  both 
civil  Legal  Aid  and  orgawzed  Criminal  De- 
fender Services.  ETven  such  funding,  how- 
ever, proved  Inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
rapidly  Increasing  needs  pif  the  poor.  This, 
together  with  the  federal  government's  In- 
creasing financial  support  of  local  social 
service  programs  for  the  poor,  resulted  In  the 
present  OEO  Legal  Servlcfs  Program. 

The  ABA  position  In  etidorslng  the  federal 
program  was  stated  by  PMt  President  Lewis 
P.  Powell,  Jr.: 

"It  is  true  that  most  iWyers  would  have 
preferred  local  rather  than  federal  solutions 
But  the  complexities  and  fltmands  of  modern 
society,  with  burdens  bey  Jhd  the  will  or  ca- 
pacity of  states  and  localities  to  meet,  have 
resulted  In  federal  assists]  iCe  in  almost  every 
area  of  social  and  econanic  life.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  ifcgal  services  might 
be  excluded  from  this  fundamental  trend  of 
the  mid-twentieth  centu^.  Lawyers  must 
be  reaUstlc  as  well  as  compassionate." 

ENDORSEMENT  OF  OEO  I^IOGRAM  BT  THE 
AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

The  House  of  Delegate^  of  the  American 
Bar  AssodaUon  without  Ulssent  authorized 
cooperation  In  the  Legal!  Services  Program 
or  the  War  on  Poverty  oil  February  8,  1965 
The  House  U  composed  largely  of  representa- 
tives of  all  state  and  the  major  city  bar  asso- 
ciations. The  House  action  was  taken  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
following  extensive  study:  of  the  OEO  pro- 
gram by  ABA  officers  sii|d  the  Standing 
Committees  on  Legal  Aid  I  and  Indigent  De- 
fendants and  Lawyer  Referral  Service. 

Edward  W.  Kuhn,  president  of  the  ABA 
has  termed  the  OBO  Legal  Service  Program 
the  greatest  chaUenge  In  the  history  of  the 
legal  profession." 

President-elect  Orison  ifi.  Marden  said- 
"The  Legal  Services  Program  gives  to  our 
profession  a  golden  opportunity  to  move 
forward  more  rapidly  tlian  we  had  ever 
thought  possible  m  servl4i  the  legal  needs 
of  the  poor." 

Uwls  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  pa^ti-presldent  of  the 
ABA  has  said:  "We  now  ^ttter  a  new  phase 
in  which  significant  finanflal  assistance  will 
come  from  the  Federal  Oovernment.  The 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  Bar  must 
wre  y  continue.  Indeed,  ke  must  welcome 
the  increased  resources  thft  may  make  pos- 
Mble  a  great  thrust  fori^rd  In  an  area 
of  manifest  need."  I 

BCONOMic  oppoBTUNrrr  aU— rra  purposes 

AND    OBJECTljvks 

LegaJ    Services    Programs    normally    are 

lunded  as  a  part  of  CommWnlty  Action  Pro- 

P^  under   Title   H-A  jgf   the   Economic 

Opport;unlty  Act  of  1964.    tttle  U  of  the  Act 

mhorizes  the  Director  or  OEO  to  "make 

grants  to  or  contract  with!  public  or  private 

non-profit  agencies  .  .  .  tol  pay  part  or  all  of 

f^f.-f^*"   °^  Community  Action  Programs 

Z^  "PP?  ^^'^  ''*«*•'  ""^'^  income  indi- 
viduals and  famlllee  ..." 

.^T*.*  P''°8'"a™«  should  "pilovide  stlmuUtlon 
h?i7  '°<=!'»"'e"  to  local  conjmunitles  "to  mo- 
outee  their  resources  to  i=ombat  poverty" 
^services  are  not  speiWcally  described 
M«K  t  *  However,  SenaU  Report  No.  699, 
Wto  Congress,  First  Session,  makes  It  clear 
mat  legal  services  are  Included. 


According  to  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director 
of  the  OEO: 

"Tbe  purpose  of  the  Poverty  Program  Is  to 
root  out  .  .  .  causes  of  resentment,  hostility, 
despair  and  cynicism.  The  function  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program  Is  to  marshal  for  poor 
people  the  aids  and  advocacy  which  attorneys 
traditionally  render  for  cUento  ...  be  they 
rich  or  poor." 

The  five  specific  objectives  of  the  program 
as  set  forth  In  the  revised  Guidelines  are: 

1 — fund  locally  Initiated  and  locaUy  con- 
trolled programs  of  legal  service  for  people 
In  poverty. 

2 — accumulate  knowledge  on  the  most  ef- 
fective method  for  bringing  the  assistance  of 
law  and  lawyers  to  the  poor. 

3 — sponsor  education  and  research  In  the 
areas  of  procedural  and  substantive  law 
which  affect  the  causes  of  poverty. 

4 — acquaint  lawyers  with  their  essential 
role  In  combating  poverty. 

5— finance  programs  to  teach  the  poor  and 
those  who  work  with  the  poor  to  recognize 
problems  that  can  best  be  resolved  by  the 
law  and  laviryers. 

OEO    HAS    NO    STANDARD    PROCRAM;     PONDS    WIDE 
RANGE   OP   NEW    PROJECTS 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  'standard- 
legal  services  program,"  say  the  OEO  Guide- 
lines. "Innovation  Is  encouraged  and  Is 
limited  only  by  the  Ingenuity  of  the  devel- 
oi>ers  of  a  proposal." 

The  Guidelines  call  for  clvU  legal  services 
In  all  fields  but  ban  those  that  would  only 
duplicate  existing  services  for  the  Indigent. 
More  restricted  services  are  authorized  In 
criminal  cases.  The  OEO  will  not  fund 
projects  in  criminal  defense  that  do  no  more 
than  meet  the  requirements  for  counsel 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  or  duplicate 
present  programs  for  aiding  Indigent  de- 
fendants. However,  the  GuldeUnes  permit 
funding  of  projects  that  provide  cotmsel 
where  this  service  goes  beyond  constitutional 
requirements  and  U  not  presently  provided 
the  Indigent— for  example.  In  Juvenile  and 
misdemeanor  cases,  pre-arraignment  and 
post-conviction  proceedings. 

TYPES    OF   PROGRAMS 

In  most  Instances  the  local  CAP  agency 
contracts  with  a  Legal  Aid  Society,  bar  as- 
sociation, law  school  or  combination  of  these 
to  conduct  the  Legal  Services  Program. 

Funded  programs  cover  a  wide  range  of 
activities  Including  neighborhood  law  offices 
In  larger  cities,  "clrciat  riding"  lavyyers  In 
rural  areas,  a  variety  of  preventive  law  pro- 
grams that  Include  educational  projects  to 
teach  the  poor  of  legal  pitfalls,  their  legal 
righte  and  obligations,  and  research  to  areas 
of  the  law  affecting  the  poor.  An  "English" 
style  program,  providing  direct  payments  to 
private  lawyers  serving  the  poor,  also  has 
been  funded  in  rural  counties  of  Northern 
Wisconsin.  However.  E.  Clinton  Bamberger 
Jr.,  first  director  of  the  OEO  Legal  Services 
Program,  Indicated  that  such  programs  were 
funded  only  on  an  experimental  basis  to 
test  their  effectiveness,  particularly  in 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

i„^?i"T!.'^;  *  ^^^  services  program  vrtll  be 
instituted  In  cooperation  with  a  community 
action  agency  created  for  local  administra- 
tion of  the  full  range  of  CAP  programs.  How- 
ever, legal  services  programs  can  be  Initiated 
by  direct  application  to  the  OEO  If  there  is 
no  local  CAP  agency  or  if  it  is  not  feasible 
to  operate  within  an  existing  agency. 

Educational  programs  for  lawyers,  social 
workers.  Investigators  and  other  professional 
and  non-professional  workers  in  poverty 
programs  are  authorized  by  the  Guidelines 
Programs  utilizing  the  skills  of  law  students 
also  may  be  funded. 

The  act  requires  that  all  CAP  programs  be 
conducted  "with  the  maxlmiun  feasible  par- 
ticipation"  of  the  groups  served   and   the 
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legal   services    Guidelines   conform   to   this 
requirement. 

HOW  THE  ABA  AMD  OEO  HAVE  ACTED  TO  PROTBCT 
PROFBBSIONAI.  STANDARDS 

In  voting  support  of  the  federal  Legal 
Services  project  the  House  of  Delegates 
stressed  that  it  should :  "Utilize  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  deemed  feasible  the  experience 
and  facilities  of  the  organized  bar,  such  as 
Legal  Aid,  Legal  Defender  and  Lawyer  Re- 
ferral" and  be  "performed  by  lawyers  In  ac- 
cordance with  ethical  standards  of  the  legal 
profession." 

Both  of  these  conditions  have  been  in- 
corporated In  the  OEO's  revised  Guidelines 
and  have  repeatedly  been  emphasized  by  of- 
ficials of  the  OEO  and  the  ABA- 

Thus,  Director  Bamberger  has  said:  "A 
Legal  Services  Program  must  in  every  respect 
be  conducted  in  complete  and  absolute  ac- 
cord with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  canons 
of  professional  ethics." 

Mr.  Bamberger  said  the  record  to  date 
shows  that  fears  of  ethical  violations  have 
been  exaggerated,  adding:  "It  Is  no  longer 
necessary  to  speculate  about  what  will  or 
wUl  not  happen.  Lawyers  are  in  active  prac- 
tice In  OEO-financed  programs  all  over  the 
country.  There  has  not  been  to  my  knowl- 
edge a  single  complaint,  anywhere,  of  any 
breach  of  the  Canons  of  Ethics,  by  any  one 
of  them." 

President-elect  Marden  has  stated  with 
respect  to  the  program:  "Actual  operations 
will  be  controlled  at  the  community  level 
where  lawyers  wUl  be  In  the  driver's  seat 
Our  Independence  and  traditions  are  not  In 
fact  threatened." 

In  practice  nearly  every  program  funded 
has  been  sponsored  or  approved  in  some 
manner  by  a  state  or  local  bar  association 
or  establUhed  Legal  Aid  Agency. 

REQT7IRE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  LAWYERS 

The  OEO  Guidelines  also  require  that  OEO 
legal  services  agencies  have  complete  "in- 
dependence of  professional  legal  Judgmente 
from  poUcies  of  the  local  community  action 
agency."  This  Is  best  asstu-ed.  the  Guide- 
lines add,  "by  the  creation  of  a  separate 
poUcy-maklng  board." 

ELIGIBIUTY    STANDARDS    AND    REFERRALS    UNDER 
LOCAL  CONTROL 

Income  llmlte  for  those  eligible  to  receive 
free  legal  services  are  left  to  local  determina- 
tion under  the  Guidelines.  The  standard 
should  not  be  so  high  that  it  includes  cliente 
who  can  pay  the  fee  of  an  attorney  without 
Jeopardizing  their  ability  to  have  decent  food 
clothing  and  shelter,  the  Guidelines  state- 
but  they  caution  that  "no  standard  should 
be  inflexible"  and  call  for  special  review  of 
"unusual  hardship"  cases. 

BAN   FEE  GENERATING  CASES 

The  Guidelines  specifically  prohibit  free 
legal  advice  "in  fee-generating  cases  such  as 
contingent  fee  cases  or  other  cases  in  which 
a  fee  provided  by  statute  or  administrative 
rule  is  sufficient  to  retain  an  attorney." 

A  BONI7S  FOR  THE  BAR INCREASED  PRIVATE 

PRACTICE 

Many  bar  associations  are  crediting  the 
OEO  Program  with  Increasing  private  law 
practice.  For  example,  the  Bar  Association 
of  Erie  County,  Buffalo,  New  York,  reporte 
that  Ita  Lawyer  Reference  Service  has  In- 
creased "by  several  hundred  annually"  since 
commencement  of  the  program,  and  Ite  Pres- 
ident has  stated:  "We  feel  that  this  OEO 
program  has  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
Increased  activity  of  our  Lawyer  Reference 
Service." 

Director  Bamberger,  In  explaining  that  OEO 
programs  wUl  not  take  cUente  away  from 
private  lawyers,  has  said:  "Private  practice 
will  grow  enormously  by  bringing  the  poor 
Into  our  world  of  the  law  and  lavyyers." 

He  said  two  false  assumptions  underlie 
the  fear  that  OEO  programs  will  take  away 
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cU«nta.  The  flnt  bokla  th*t  there  la  a  fixed 
amount  of  legal  work  In  a  given  oomiBunlty. 
Tbe  second  holds  that  thla  fixed  amount  of 
work  la  betsc  bandied  by  private  attorneys. 
In  reality,  Mr.  Bamberger  said,  very  few  of 
tbe  legal  problems  of  the  poor  are  ever 
brought  to  the  attention  of  an  attorney  and 
there  is  a  vast  unserved  need  for  legal  aid 
and  education. 

BOW    TSSm    ABA    1UM    WOUCZD    IM    COOPBUTIOM 
WITH  TBS  0«0 

auwe  the  Houoe  of  Delegates  authorised 

cooperation  In  tbe  Legal  Services  Program 
the  Aaaodatlon  has  worked  cloaely  with  the 
Oflkoe  of  Eooootnlc  Opportunity.  This  liai- 
son baa  glTen  the  Association  a  voice  In  many 
key  decisions  affecting  the  direction  and  con- 
tent of  tbe  Program.  Of  tbe  33  members 
comprising  the  <NBO's  National  Advisory 
Committee  23  are  lawyers  and  five  from 
among  the  lawyer  group  are  leading  oflVclals 
and  representatives  of  tbe  ABA.  This  Com- 
mittee paittdpated  in  drafting  tbe  revised 
OuldeUiMa  which  set  the  basic  policy  for  all 
OBO  funded  programs.  ABA  leaders  assisted 
in  the  search  for  a  quaUfled  Director  for  the 
Liegal  Servlcea  Program  aiid  endorsed  the  ap- 
potntment  of  Kr.  Bamberger.  Mr.  Bam- 
berger, formerly  a  lawyer  in  private  pracidoe, 
took  a  leave  of  absence  from  hla  partnemhlp 
In  Baltimore.  Tbe  Aaaodatlon  and  Its  lead- 
ers, together  with  its  affiliate,  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Aasoclatk>n,  and 
state  and  local  bar  aasoGtattona  have  Joined 
together  In  sponsoring  national,  regional,  and 
state  meetings  to  explain  the  program  to 
lawyers  and  assist  In  starting  local  programs. 
ABA  representatives  also  have  Joined  in  pre- 
senting to  Congress  requests  for  additional 
funds  to  strengthen  the  Legal  Servlcea  Pro- 
gram. 

PAaTXCIPATIOir  BT  lOCAL  BAB  ASSOCXATIOIfS  AltD 
LiAWTBBS 

Leaders  at.  tbe  bar  repeatedly  have  stated 
that  primary  reaponslbUlty  for  Inltiattng  and 
carrying  out  tbe  OBO  ]>gal  Servloea  Program 
rests  on  the  sbonlders  of  local  bar  associa- 
tions and  lawyers.  President-elect  Marden 
has  said:  "Tbe  ultimate  success  of  the  pro- 
gram will  depend  largely  on  the  character 
and  strength  of  participation  by  tbe  bar  at 
tbe  local  level.  Bar  associations  should  be 
working  cloaely  with  community  leaders  in 
the  preparation  of  appropriate  programs  tai- 
lored to  community  needs." 

ADBinOVAI.  UTFOaiCATIOM 

Additional  materials  on  tbe  OBO  Legal 
Servlcea  Program  may  be  obtained  on  re- 
qtieat  to  tbe  American  Bar  Awsocla^.lon.  Dlvl- 
slon  of  State  and  Local  Bar  Services,  1156 
£aat  eoth  Street.  Chicago,  IUtn<^  (KMttT. 
These  Include: 

1.  The  Pretident'M  Addreu  by  Lewis  P. 
Powell,  Jr.,  published  In  the  September,  1065, 
ABA  Journal,  Vol.  51,  No.  9. 

3.  Address  of  Prealdent-JEIeot  Orison  S. 
Marden  at  tbe  Sympoolum  on  Poverty  and 
Justice,  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  April  16, 
1966. 

8.  Address  of  E.  CUnton  Bamberger,  Jr., 
Director  of  tbe  OEO  Legal  Services  Program, 
at  the  Southwest  Regional  Coofereiwe  on 
Law  and  Poverty,  Austin,  Texas,  March  M, 
lOM. 

4.  OBO  OulAeUnea  for  Legal  Bervloea  Pro- 


B.  OBO  Pampbtart  on  How  to  Apply  for  a 
Xjegal  Oei  vlees  Program. 

Tbe  foUowlng  Items  are  available  from  tbe 
Superintendent  cf  DocumeBts,  TJS.  Qureiu- 
ment  Prtntlxtg  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  30403. 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Law  mnd  Poverty,  co-sponaored  by  tbe  V.B. 
Attorney  OeBeral  and  tbe  OEO,  June  36-38, 
1905,  Washington.  D.C.    Seventy  Cents. 

X  Proceedtnga  of  the  Conjerence  on  txtm- 
sion  of  Legal  Servicet  to  the  Poor,  sponaond 


by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  November  13-14,  1964.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  aizty  CeotB. 
Nutional  tmd  regional  offices  of  the  OEO 
National  Oflloe:  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Director  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram, 1300  Nineteenth  Street,  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30606. 

fieglonal  Offleea 

Northeast  region:  Connecticut,  Maine, 
MassacbusettB.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  Tcark.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont:  40  Bast 
4l8t  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017,  Tel.: 
<3ia)    572-6413. 

Mldatlantlc  region:  Delaware,  Dtstrlct  of 
Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland.  North  Otr- 
oUna,  Pennsylranla.  Virginia.  West  Virginia: 
1730  K  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  30S06. 
Tel.:    (203)    383-«3e3. 

Great  Lakes  region:  Hliools.  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Btinneaota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin:  623 
South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.  UUnols 
60606,  Tel.:    (312)   838^786. 

North-eentral  region:  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming: Pershing  Building,  215  West  Pershing 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mlssoiu-i  64104,  Tel.: 
(816)   S74-S861. 

Southeast  region:  Alabama.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee: 101  Marietta  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30303,  Tel.:   (404)   5a6-'45S8. 

Southwest  region:  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas:  Lowich 
BuUdlng.  314  West  11th  Street.  AusUn,  Tex- 
as 78701.  Tel.:   (512)   470-6411,  Ext.  6381. 

Western  region:  Alaska.  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia. Hawaii,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington: 
100  McAllister  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia 94103.  Tel.:    (416)    666-7718. 

Special  projects  office:  Indian  Reserva- 
tions. Migrant  Projects,  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  Trust  Territories  of  tbe  Pa- 
cific: Oommunlty  Action  Program.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Washington;  D.C. 
30506,   Tel.:    (303)    S83-6166. 

First  Anttuai.  Rbpobt  or  thx  Legal  Services 
PaocaAM  or  xkx  Omcx  or  Economic  Op- 

POBTUNtTT   TO   XHB    AMZSICAK    BAB   ASWOCIA- 
TtOH     AT    AMNUAI.     OOITVKMTION,     MoifTXBAI., 

August  1966 

"The  I^egal  Services  Program  of  tbe  Office 
of  Economic  Oppcstunlty  offers  the  legal  pro- 
fession its  most  exciting  challenge  and  great- 
est opportunity  to  realise  its  ancient  and 
honored  goal:  Equal  Justice  for  the  poor. 
Ebwaxo  W.  Kxnor, 
Preeident,  American  Bar  Ataociation. 

"Lawyers  are  especially  equipped  to  as- 
sure th*t  tbe  legal  rlgbta  of  economically  de- 
prived slum  dwellers  of  our  large  urban  areas 
are  not  violated,  and  most  importantly,  that 
teapect  for  law  and  order  Is  strengthened. 
This  can  be  helpful  to  the  Poverty  Program 
and  other  Federal  programs  as  we  grapple 
with  tbe  underlying  causes  of  unemiAoy- 
aent.  bousing  de{x1vatlon  and  educational 
denials." 

LnrBow  B.  JoBifsow, 
President,  United  States  of  America. 

"Tba  Legal  Services  Program  gives  to  our 
procession  a  golden  opportsnlty  to  move  for- 
ward more  rapidly  than  we  bad  ever  thought 
possible  in  serving  the  lagal  aaeda  of  the 
poor." 

Obxbon  B.  Mabsbn, 
Pre»Wenf-eIecf,  American  Bar  Association. 

"For  the  first  time  In  history,  a  truly  re- 
sourceful. Imaginative  and  novel  aj>proacb 
has  been  developed  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
the  Indignity  and  inequality  that  are  a  part 
of  It  .  .  .  tbe  Program  provides  means  for 
aobievlng  goals  long  aimed  at  by  tbe  NLADA 
and  th*  Bar — ^tba   extension   of   Organised 


Legal  Aid  on  a  scale  that  will  make  a  reality 
ot  tbe  Ideal  of  Bqual  Justice  under  Law." 
TBsooOBS  VooaaxEB, 
Pre«<d«iU,  NatioTUd  Legal  Aid  arul  De- 
fender Association. 
"A  aearch  for  truUi  and  Justiee  which  de- 
pends upon  an  adversary  system  gropes  haU- 
bllnd  when  there  is  no  advocate  for  one  side 
of  the  proposition." 

E.  CLonosr  Bamaaont.  Jr.. 
iMrector,  Legal  Services  Program,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunitg. 

MATtOMAl.    AOVISOKT    OOlCMTTm   TO    THX   LEGAL 

siKviczs  pmocBAM  omcx  or  bcovomic  op- 

POS'njMlTf 

EX'OStclo:  E.  CUnton  Bamberger,  Jr..  Dl- 
rectOT,  Legal  Services  Program. 

Eart  Johnson,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director.  Legal 
ScTTlcee  Program. 

Donald  M.  Baker,  General  Counsel,  Office 
of  Economic  Oppwrtunlty. 

Gary  Bellow,  Deputy  Executive  Director, 
United  Planning  Organisation. 

Jean  Camper  Cabn,  Private  Attorney, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  Q.  Carr,  Director,  New  York,  Legal 
Aid  Society. 

John  W.  Cummlskey,  Chairman,  American 
Bar  Association's  Standing  Committee  on 
Ijegal  Aid. 

Profeasor  Harold  Horowttx.  U.CliA.  Law 
School. 

Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Kataenbadi.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Edward  W.  Kuhn,  PreMdent,  American  Bar 
Association. 

Orison  S.  Marden.  PrecMent-elect.  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

F.  William  McCalpln,  Chairman,  Americ.in 
Bar  Association's  Special  Committee  on  tbe 
AvallablUty  of  Legal  Servloes. 

Profeaaor  Sola  Mentacblkoff,  University  of 
Chicago,  School  of  Law. 

W.  Robert  Ming,  Jr.,  Private  Attorney,  Chi- 
cago, minols. 

Paull  Murray,  Jlew  Yot»  CTty,  Wew  York. 

Hon.  Philip  M.  Newman,  Judge  of  Munici- 
pal Court,  Los  Angeles  Judicial  CHstrlct. 

Bevius  O.  Orttqne,  Jr.,  Prestdmt,  National 
Bar  Association. 

LewU  F.  Powell,  Jr.,  Past  Prealdent,  Ameri- 
can Bar  Assodatton. 

Jerome  J.  Sheatack,  Private  Attorney,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Theodore  Voorhees,  President,  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association. 

Elizabeth  WIckenden,  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly,  Inc. 

Alanaon  Wllicox,  General  Counsel.  UjS.  De- 
partment of  Health,  BdueaUon,  and  WeUare. 

Martin  R.  WoU.  Coordinatar.  Alameda 
County  Bar  Association. 

nnvoDucnoM 

A  year  ago  this  month,  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Bconorolc  Oppor- 
tunity, addressed  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  Miami.  He 
said: 

"There  Is  a  growing  awareness  across  the 
country  that  the  poor  have.  In  fact,  been 
deprived  of  their  rights  under  the  law.  With 
this  awareness,  there  Is  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  contributions  the  law  and  lawyers  can 
make  to  get  poor  people  out  of  poverty." 

In  September.  1965.  B.  Clinton  Bamberger, 
Jr..  was  appointed  as  first  Director  of  the 
l,egal  Services  Program.  During  tbe  II 
months  following  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

A  total  of  over  27  million  dollars  In  grants 
were  made. 
Over  160  programs  were  funded. 
43  of  tbe  50  states  have  programs. 
All  12  of  tbe  nation's  largeat  dUes  and  37 
of  the  60  largest  dtles  received  OEO  Legal 
Services  grants.    Of  the  remaining  18, 9  ciUes 
have  applications  pending. 

Over  600  new  law  officea  Mnring  tbe  poor 
were  funded. 
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Over  1,000  full-time  attorieys  and  count- 
less voltmteer  attorneys  enlls^  in  the  War 
on  Poverty. 

TTils  is  the  report  of  tbe  Hrst  year  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  But,  1^  an  important 
sense,  it  is  more  than  thati  It  is  a  report 
on  tbe  legal  profession's  continuing  effort 
to  achieve  Its  principal  goal;  equal  justice 
for  all.  I 

THE  OBGANIZED  BAR  AND  LEGAL  UeKVICES  TO  THE 
POOB 

Equal  Justice  for  the  poot  has  long  been 
the  ideal  of  tbe  legal  profeiaeion.  In  1920, 
the  American  Bar  Association  translated  its 
concern  for  the  Indigent  inio  a  formal  na- 
tional commitment  by  eetabllshing  a  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Aid  Work.;  In  that  year, 
Reginald  Heber  Smith,  author  of  Justice  and 
the  Poor,  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Bar  Aasodatloi),    He  stated: 

"Let  us  assume  .  .  .  leadetablp  by  declar- 
ing here  and  now  that  heiteforth  within 
the  field  of  law,  tbe  migbtjr  power  of  the 
■"  "    "  ~  pledged  to 

>r.  the  weak. 
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ance.  Their  pledge,  "to  cooperate  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  and  other 
appropriate  groups  In  the  development  of 
services  to  Indigents  and  persons  of  low  in- 
come," continues  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's long  standing  support  of  legal  assist- 
ance to  tbe  poor. 


its  Standing 
and  Indigent 


organized  American  Bar  s. 
champlon  the  rights  of  tbe 
and  the  defenseless." 

Since  that  time,  the  ABA  . 

Committee  on  Legal  Aid  Wo., _.  „„„ 

Defendants,  first  chaired  by"charles  Evans 
Hughes,  have  been  in  tbe  fore|ront  of  efforts 
to  establish  programs  offeriAg  legal  assUt- 
ance  to  tbe  poor.  [ 

In  1040,  the  House  of  Delegates  passed 
resolutions  in  support  of  lefiil  services:  It 
was  resolved  that:  T 

a)  state  and  local  bar  assoUatlons  should 
cooperate  with  legal  aid  societies  and  see 
that  they  are  formed;  | ' 

b)  tbe  association  encourbge  state  and 
local  bars  to  support  in  formed  pauperis  legis- 
lation; i 

c)  tbe  committee  conduct  K>ecial  surveys 
and  propose  remedial  legislation  to  protect 
the  poor  against  special  abusw  such  as  loan 
aharks.  Installment  sellers,  ail<l  assignees  of 
future  wages; 

d)  law  schools  be  encourag^  to  teach  the 
principles  and  methods  of  legal  aid; 

e)  tbe  support  of  tbe  Junior  Bar  should 
be  enlisted;  i 

f)  the  members  of  the  Houfee  of  Delegates 
should  exert  personal  lnfiuen4e  in  their  own 
localities  to  see  that  legal  Md  offices  are 
established  and  supported.        ' 

In  1945,  the  American  Bar  AistiociaUon  cre- 
ated the  office  of  Executive  director  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Committee  to  aid  l^oal  communi- 
ties In  establishing  and  strenttbening  legal 
aid  units.  [  o      o 

In  1950,  the  American  Bar  A«sociatlon  de- 
clared that  strengthening  legaj  aid  and  law- 
yer referral  services  were  among  the  long- 
wnge  goals  of  the  association. 

In  1951  tbe  first  comprebenslve  study 
»nd  evaluation  of  legal  aid  was  completed 
By  the  late  Emery  A.  Brownell  under  the 
American  Bar  AssociaUon-spobsored  Survey 
of  the  Legal  Profession.  | 

As  tbe  result  of  the  contlnuiAu  studies  of 
legal  aid.  the  House  of  Dele^tes  in  1960 
PMMd  a  series  of  resolution*  establishing 
minimum  organizational  reqnlrements  for 
legal  aid  societies.  [ 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Umerican  Bar 
ASBOclation  and  its  sister  organization,  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defe»>der  Aasocla- 
«on,  legal  aid  units  across  the]  country  con- 
tinued to  be  severely  underiananced  and 
understaffed.  In  1965,  legal  .  aid  socieOes 
•pent  only  4.3  mUlion  doUars  fbr  civil  legal 
wflstance,  with  an  additional  ^  mUllon  dol- 
«n  for  defender  services.  Of  the  32  million 
poor  persons  In  this  country,  only  600,000 
received  aasUtance  in  both  criminal  and  civil 

1^  ^«*""uwy,  1965,  tbe  Houa^  of  Delegates 
"nnally  recognized  that  the  needs  of  tbe 
PMT  could  not  be  fully  met  wltfli  tbe  limited 
rewurces  of  privately  financed  legal  assist- 


the  economic  opportttnitt  act  and  the 

legal  sebvices  program 
Congress  declared  in  enacting  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  "The  United 
States  can  achieve  its  full  economic  and  so- 
cial potential  as  a  nation  only  if  every  indi- 
vidual has  the  opportimlty  to  contribute  to 
tbe  full  extent  of  his  capablUties  and  to 
participate  in  the  workings  of  our  society." 
Lawyers  are  of  singular  importance  in  aiding 
this  effort.  Neither  equal  opportunity  nor 
equal  Justice  can  be  achieved  for  this  na- 
tion's poor — some  32  million  persons  living 
in  families  with  annual  Incomes  of  under 
»3000 — unless  they  are  represented  by  coun- 
selors and  advocates. 

Title  n-A  of  tbe  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  the  formation  of  locally  spon- 
sored conununlty  action  agencies  to  mobilize 
all  resotirces  within  the  locality  to  combat 
poverty.      The    expansion    of   tbe    kinds    of 
programs  authorized  vmder  "Htle  II-A  was 
sanctioned    by    the    Senate    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  a  report  which 
stated,  "The  listing  of  activities  in  Section 
205(a),  of  course,  is  not  intended  to  exclude 
other  types  of  activities  related  to  the  pur- 
pose  of   the    community   action   programs 
such    as    legal    services    to    the    poor  . 
(Sen.  Rept.  No.  599,  89th  Congress,  1st  Sess 
9,1065). 

The  Legal  Services  Program  was  developed 
as  part  of  this  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  National  leaders  of  tbe 
organized  bar  and  government  officials  began 
formulating  plans  for  such  a  program  in  the 
early  months  of  1965.  There  followed  in 
June,  a  National  Conference  on  Law  and 
Poverty  which  demonstrated  the  urgent  need 
for  expanded  legal  services  for  the  poor  Na- 
tional publicity  was  given  to  the  emerging 
program  at  the  Annual  MeeUng  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  in  Miami  held  in  August 
By  September,  the  Legal  Services  Program 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  formally  established  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  E.  CUnton  Bamberger,  Jr.,  as  its 
first  Director. 

The  dialogue  between  government  officials 
and  the  organized  bar  continues  as  It  did 
during  the  formaUve  days  of  tbe  program. 
The  support  of  the  ABA  and  of  the  local  and 
state  bar  associations  will  go  far  to  ensure 
the  success  of  these  programs. 

THE    GUIDELINES 

There  is  no  standard  legal  services  pro- 
gram prescribed  by  OEO.  There  are  Guide- 
lines to  assist  appUcants  in  the  formulation 
of  proposals.  These  Guidelines,  established 
In  the  faU  of  1965,  are  not  tbe  product  of 
OEO  officials  alone.  Sharing  in  their  formu- 
lation was  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
to  tbe  Legal  Services  Program,  "nils  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  outstanding  members 
of  tbe  Bar,  Including  the  Immediate  past 
President,  President,  and  President-elect  of 
tbe  American  Bar  Association,  tbe  Chairman 
of  the  ABA  Standing  Committee  on  Legal  Aid 
and  Indigent  Defendants,  and  the  President 
of  the  NaUonal  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  As- 
sociation. 

In  many  areas,  existing  legal  aid  societies 
or  componente  of  local  bar  associations  have 
taken  the  lead  in  formulating  programs. 
Generally,  these  programs  are  operated  by 
the  legal  services  organization  as  a  "dele- 
gate agency"  of  a  community  acUon  agency. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  by  inter- 
ested groups  in  local  communities.  To  aid 
these  groups,  OEO  has  prepared  "Guidelines 
for  Legal  Services  Programs"  and  a  pam- 
phlet entlUed  "How  to  Apply  for  a  Legal 
Services  Program."    In  addlUon,   OEO  will 


provide,  upon  request,  consultants  to  local 
groups  in  tbe  preparaUon  and  processing  of 
appUcaUons  for  legal  services  programs. 

Once  an  application  is  filed  with  OEO,  It 
Is  reviewed  by  the  Legal  Services  Officer  of 
the  appropriate  OEO  Regional  Office  and 
receives  a  concurrent  review  by  the  legal 
services  staff  at  the  national  headquarters 
In  Washington,  D.C.  WbUe  there  Is  no 
model  program  or  rigid  formula  to  l>e  fol- 
lowed for  the  establishment  of  a  legal  serv- 
ices program,  there  are  certain  guidelines 
within  which  all  OEO-f  unded  programs  must 
operate. 

First,  aU  legal  services  programs  must  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  governing  board  sep- 
arate from  tbe  board  of  tbe  community  ac- 
tion agency,  thus  Insuring  independence  of 
acUon  on  the  part  of  tbe  legal  services 
program.  Representatives  of  the  groups  and 
Stfeas  to  be  served  must  be  included  on  this 
board  to  meet  the  statutory  mandate  of 
"Maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served."  Such  participation  is  also  obtained 
by  employing  neighborhood  residents  In  non- 
professional capacities.  Programs  funded 
during  the  first  year  of  tbe  Legal  Services 
Program  are  supervised  by  governing  bodies 
which  nationally  average  over  50  percent 
lawyers  and  30  percent  representation  of  the 
groups  and  areas  to  be  served. 

Second,  no  program  will  be  funded  which 
provides  services  for  those  who  can  afford  an 
attorney.  The  exact  standard  of  eligibility 
must  be  determined  on  tbe  local  level  and 
should  be  flexible  to  accommodate  Individual 
problems  caused  by  illness,  long  periods  of 
unemployment,  or  other  misfortune  Ac- 
commodation to  different  localities  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  has  produced  a  wide  varia- 
tion of  eliglbUlty  standards.  The  average  In- 
come standard  for  a  single  person  In  funded 
programs  Is  $2,200  per  year,  but  the  ranee 
varies  from  a  low  of  $1,200  In  certain  r\u-al 
areas  to  63,380  in  a  few  large  cities.  For  a 
family  of  four,  the  average  standard  Is  $3  360 
with  a  range  from  $2,000  to  $5,200. 

The  existence  of  more  effective  and  com- 
prehensive legal  services  programs  for  the 
indigent  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  Increase 
in  the  number  of  applicants  coming  to  lawyer 
referral  services.  Many  persons  who  can 
afford  to  retain  a  private  attorney  do  not 
know  how  to  secure  legal  assistance  and  often 
apply  at  a  neighborhood  law  office.  For  ex- 
ample, in  California's  Alameda  County  where 
a  pioneer  OEO  program  has  been  operating 
for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  the  number  of  re- 
ferrals to  the  County  Bar  AsBociation  Re- 
feral  Service  quadrupled.  And  in  New  Haven 
the  birthplace  of  the  neighborhood  law  office 
the  County  Bar  Association  reported  that  re- 
ferrals have  increased  threefold  since  1963. 

Third,  there  should  be  no  arbitrary  limit 
to  the  sct^je  or  tbe  type  of  civil  legal  services 
provided  to  clients.  All  areas  of  the  clvU  law 
should  be  Included  and  a  full  spectrum  of 
legal  work  should  be  provided:  advice  repre- 
sentation, llUgatlon,  and  appeal.  Service 
may  be  afforded  to  eligible  clients  In  areas 
of  the  criminal  law  where  representation  Is 
not  constitutionally  required,  such  as  misde- 
meanors. Juvenile  court,  competency  pro- 
ceedings. If  such  representation  Is  not  pro- 
vided locally. 

Fourth,  tbe  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
limits  tbe  share  of  Federal  expenditure  In 
most  cases  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program.  Tbe  local  community  must  pro- 
vide the  balance;  however,  tbe  contribution 
can  be  either  In  cash  or  In  the  fair  value  of 
donated  equipment,  furniture,  supplies 
space,  etc.  In  addition,  the  services  of  volun- 
teer attorneys  may  also  be  counted  In  the 
non-Federal  share.  Most  funded  Legal  Serv- 
ices Programs  depend  upon  the  contribution 
of  volunteer  services  of  private  attorneys  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  non-Federal 
share. 
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Flftli,  aad  moat  Imiwrtant,  no  Laeml  Barv- 
low  Program  ivUl  b«  tnnted  l>y  OBO  wl^eh 
wUl  la  any  iMty  vtolat*  tb*  Oukhm  a<  Fro- 
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X.  f^'"*^"*  Bambargar.  Jr,  In  ida  first  major 
■  ilrluM  to  tbfl  f""ii^i  mwiUng  of  tb»  Na- 
ttooAl  Tapil  AUl  aad  I>iif'HVl*r  Aaaoclatlon  In 
NoToabar  IMS,  aakad  local  conununltlaa  to 
"aocapt  bold  Ideaa.  n«v  thaorlaa.  oouragaoua 
InnovatloDa  and  dlaputad  prtnclplaa  with  an 
open  and  Inqtilaltlva  mind  and  a  renawad 
oonimltment  to  make  the  law  an  Inatrumant 
at  adrantage  for  dlaadvantaged  people."  The 
raaponae  to  tbla  cballange  baa  been  an  un- 
preoadented  year  of  Innovation  and  aound 
expertmentatton  In  tba  legal  aarvlces  field. 
Dltrenity  and  qoallty  have  baan  tba  wat^- 
mnds  of  moat  programa  funded  during  tbe 
past  year. 

IHa  nation**  capital  provldea  a  prima  ex- 
ample of  a  Urge  urban  program.  Over  35 
attorneye,  apenUag  out  of  eight  nelghbor- 
bood  oOoea.  bandied  7,747  mattara  duilng  tbe 
p(r>]ecfs  fir«t  year  of  foil  acale  operation.  A 
law  reform  unit  baa  baan  estabUshed  to  pro- 
Tlda  ^Mdal  attention  to  caaea  which  might 
bave  an  important  Impact  on  poverty.  Com- 
munity education  la  alao  featured— on  niua- 
teated  broAure  concerning  ccxnmon  leg^^ 
jndtilmaa  of  the  poor  has  been  dUtrlbuta^^ 
in  low-lncotne  neighborhoods,  and  sklte  lllua- 
tratlng  legal  ptttalla  bare  been  preeented. 

A  large,  new  program  In  PbUadelpbla  con- 
tains aerml  InnoratlTe  features .  Tbe  nelgb- 
borbood  law  offlcea  win  be  rupported  by  a 
Oonaumar's  Advocate,  ataffed  by  one  fun- 
time  attorney.  This  lawyer  will  undertake 
•cUvtttee  whJ<a»  are  remedial  In  nature  auch 
aa  proaeeutlng  teat  caaea.  drafttng  legislation, 
or  oMMluctlng  community  education  cam- 
paigns. The  program  also  contains  provi- 
Bkma  for  repreeentatlon  of  Indigent  minors 
in  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Indianapolis  preeents  an  example  of  a 
program  utilising  all  metropolitan  reaourcea. 
T*a  program  was  developed  with  the  aid  of 
the  Indiana  trnlverslty  School  of  Iaw  and 
tba  TTntvorslty^  School  of  Social  Work.  The 
former  will  begin  an  TTrban  Ijegal  Problems 
IiMtttvto  to  provide  needed  reeearcta  on  legal 
problems  of  the  poor.  The  latter  wlU  place 
a  social  worker  In  the  legal  aervlces  o<Bcee  to 
augment  teadltlonal  referral  servloeB. 

In  St.  liOula,  tbe  bar  assoclatlcm  baa  un- 
dertaken aa  extensive  program  of  legal  edu- 
cation In  target  area  eommunltleB.  Volua- 
taer  lasryera  bave  prepared  detaUed  outlines 
la  fiv*  aabataatlva  areas  of  law  relevant  to 
tba  poor.  These  have  been  utlUzed  by  a 
larga  paitel  of  lecturers  In  ttie  preparation  of 


Houston,  Texaa,  preeenta  an  example  of  a 
luge  combined  criminal  and  civil  program 
'  to  meet  tba  oomplete  legal  needa  of  the  poor. 
■nw  Hooaton  Iiegal  Foundation,  a  prestigious 
legal  group  In  that  city,  obtained  a  Ford 
I^oadatlon  grant  to  finance  tbe  crtmtnal 
partlon  of  that  prograat  and  operatea  tbe 
dvn  phaae  under  an  OBO  grant. 

Ijegal  services  granta  have  not  been  re- 
stricted to  large  eltlea  by  any  means.  Tbe 
nalgbborbood  law  oSca  appraaai  alao  wUl 
be  used  In  medlimi-ataed  ctttos  su^  as  Baat 
St.  Louis,  mtnolr,  Lynn,  MBSsacfausetts;  and 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  These  teidmlquea 
■lao  will  be  employed  In  relatively  small 
dttaa  aocb  m  Carbondale,  nunola,  and  Fart 
Fleroe.  noiMa. 

DHtarent  means  must  be  utilized  to  reach 
the  rural  poor.  ITnder  a  large  grant  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  to  Calif  omta  migrants. 
1«  Uw  oSoes  win  be  located  in  rural  areas 
throughout  the  State  wbere  adequate  legal 
aid  ta  not  now  available-  A  central  ofdce  in 
Ujb  AiHteies  win  bouse  the  reeearch  staff  for 
Ibis  oompwuaut. 

la  otter  rural  areas,  new  metbeds  are  be- 
lag  liuim.  tiader  an  OBO  giant,  tbe  State 
bar  of  Wisconsin  bas  Initiated  a  Judleare 


program.  Indigents  In  17  nortbem  counties 
win  have  their  legal  matters  handled  by  a 
private  attorney  who  then  will  be  ralmbuised 
at  a  reduced  rate  from  tbe  Judlcaie  fund. 
(Tbls  experimental  program  wUl  not  be  ra- 
peated  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.)  A 
different  approach  will  be  utUlaed  In  tbe 
nearby  Upper  Penlnsxila  of  Utchtgan  where 
attorneys  will  staff  oflloes  in  tfz  towns  and 
will  revive  the  practice  of  "circuit  riding"  to 
serve  other  areas.  Tbls  technique  will  also 
be  used  in  Montana  where  one  lawyer  will 
provide  legal  services  to  seven  rural  counties 
on  a  rotating  basis. 

Another  innovation  to  meet  tbe  legal  needs 
of  the  rural  poor  Is  the  mobile  law  offloe, 
a^i«P«wg  tacbnlquaa  used  for  many  yaara  by 
the  public  baaltb  services.  Under  a  grant 
to  tbe  Delaware  County  (Oklahoma)  Legal 
Serrlcea  Board,  a  mobile  law  oSlca  will  make 
regularly  acheduled  visits  to  the  smaa  rural 
mmnminltlf*  in  the  county. 

Similar  techniques  will  be  used  to  reach 
tba  forgotten  poor — tbe  American  Indians. 
Kambecs  of  four  TttI'""  tribes  will  receive 
l^al  services  under  GEO  funded  programs. 
The  moat  ambltloua  of  thaaa  projacta  Is  an 
9872361  grant  to  tba  Kavajo  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Society  of  Window  Bock.  Arlaoaa. 
This  program,  located  on  the  largest  reaerva- 
tlon  in  America,  consists  of  five  oSoes,  stra- 
tegically estabUsbed  in  tbe  25,000  square 
P»iij»  area,  to  aarva  aa  hooM  baaaa  for  the 
drcult-rldlng  attomeya.  This  single  pro- 
gram wiU  reach  over  30  percent  of  the  Indian 
population  preaenUy  Uvlag  on  reaarvatlons 
in  the  entire  Unlt«d  Statea. 

Law  schools  will  play  an  Important  role  In 
mnMiijdng  the  legal  war  on  poverty.  The 
University  of  Detroit  Law  School  baa  re- 
structured Its  curriculum  to  add  new  courses 
in  such  areas  aa  employee  rights  and  public 
assistance  laws.  Its  Uw  review  will  be  con- 
verted this  fall  into  The  Journal  of  Urban 
Law  to  encourage  scholarly  research  in  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  A  graduate  program  In 
urban  Uw  will  be  established  to  give  more 
intensive  training  to  thoaa  Uwyers  who  want 
to  teacb  and  practice  in  tbe  field. 

Law  and  poverty  will  receive  Intensive 
atudy  under  a  grant  nuule  to  tbe  School  of 
Law  of  tbe  University  of  Mississippi.  In  ad- 
dition, ths  studanta  wiU  work  with  ataS  Uw- 
yera  of  two  nalgbborbood  cUnlcs  to  be  eaUb- 
llshed  by  the  law  school  m  Oxford.  Mlsats- 
alppl,  and  will  alao  work  with  practicing  at- 
torneys in  the  community  banrtllng  cases 
for  the  indigent.  Such  cUnlcal  work  will  be 
tied  directly  to  courses  at  the  school. 

Tbe  Uw  schools  at  Notre  Dame  and  South- 
ern Methodist  University  wlU  oversea  the  op- 
eration of  neighborhood  law  offlfces  in  their 
communities.  Harvard  Law  School  will 
estabbab  a  modal  law  oOlce  In  Cambridge, 
Ifaaaactausetts. 

Other  programs  wll  be  crlented  to  law  re- 
search. The  Columbia  Unlverrtty  School  of 
Social  Work  wlU  make  extensive  studies  of 
the  Uw  relevant  to  social  welfara.  Tbe  etaffs 
of  the  program  wfll  offer  aid  In  Ibe  prepara- 
tloa  of  brietlB  and  pleadings  for  teat  cases  In 
tbls  area.  Under  another  grant  to  Columbia 
uaivemty.  Its  Bureau  of  AppUed  Sodal  Re- 
seareta  win  measure  the  Impact  of  oonsumer 
credit  systems  and  gamlshment  practices  on 
tba  poor. 

State  bar  MaocUtlona  wUl  also  parttdpate 
la  tbe  War  on  Poverty  under  OBO  graats. 
The  Ohio  State  Bar  AssocUtlon  win  reader 
technical  assistance  to  local  oommunltlaa  in 
eatabltahtng  tbelr  own  legal  aarvteea  program. 
tt  win  eondac*  a  training  progran  for  law- 
yen  ataang  legal  servleaa  pragrama  la  tbat 
state.  Bar-relatBd  lissUtntea  la  Itow  Janey 
and  Calif  orala  wlU  oonduet  similar  tralnlag 
programs.  As  manttonad  beCore.  SUta  bar 
•ssadatlons  la  Montaaa  aad  Wlarwnsla  x«- 
oelvad  granta  ta  opantte  lesal  aervlces  pro- 
grams. 

The  AMMiieaa  Bar  FDondsttoa  has  bean 
awarded  a  reaeareb  grant  to  aurvey  alMlag 


laelHtlea  for  providing  legal  eervleea  to  the 
poor  and  to  study  tbe  Impact  of  tbe  different 
forms  of  providing  legal  assistance.  This  re- 
search and  the  tnteasive  waluatton  of  three 
funded  prograais  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Center  for  Law  and  Soclerty  at  tba  University 
of  OamamU  should  yield  Information  which 
win  be  uaeful  to  all  legal  aarvloea  projects. 

Tbeae  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  tbe  legal 
services  programs  tbat  have  been  funded. 
Tbey  do  not  exhaust  the  poaalble  range  of 
programs  that  can  be  tailored  to  meet  In- 
dividual community  needs. 


lAW  sruDnrrs,  kbcznt  gbabuatxs,  ams  pe&c- 
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Lata  student  training  program 
Most  Uw  schooU  have  appointed  a  faculty 
member  to  advise  students  of  opportunities 
for  part-time  term-time  employment  and 
fuU-tUne  summer  employment  tn  neighbor- 
hood legal  services  offices.  Almost  every 
funded  program  has  a  budget  allowance  for 
Bucb  expenditure,  and  where  there  are  no 
Uw  students  available  during  the  year,  sum- 
mer employment  Is  proposed. 

These  actlvlUes  give  law  students  excellent 
practical  experleiuse  \inder  the  tutelage  ot 
practicing  attorneys.  They  also  gain  invalu- 
abU  insights  Into  the  problems  ol  their  com- 
munities. 

Recruitment  efforts 

This  past  spring,  OEO  sponsored  a  clear- 
ing-house for  employment  opporttinitles  in 
funded  legal  services  programs.  Bepreeenu- 
tives  were,  assigned  to  each  of  the  132  ac- 
credited law  schools  to  inform  st\idents 
about  the  possibility  of  employment  in  local 
legal  services  programs.  Tbe  response  to  this 
effort  was  extremely  encouraging.  Over  1.200 
graduating  seniors  and  Uw  students  applied 
for  positions  in  OEO-funded  programs.  This 
recruitment  campaign  wlU  be  fcfieated  in  the 
autumn  of  1B66. 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  acquaint  the  large 
and  middle  slae  Uw  firms  with  the  goals  ol 
the  programs  and  to  have  young  attorneys  In 
these  flm»  take  leaves  of  abeeaoe  to  work 
for  one  year  in  tbe  Program. 

Professional  placement 
The  160  programs  presently  funded  offer 
potential  employment  to  over  1,000  attorneys. 
The  Legal  Services  Program  la  working  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  Lawyer  Placement 
Information  Service  of  the   American  Bar 
AaaoeUtlon  to  aid  local  project  directors  In 
aecuring  experienced,  qualified  attorneys  for 
their  new  nelghborbood  ofllcea. 
THX  oomwa  TXAX 
During  tba  past   year.  Important  strldH 
have  been  made  by  the  legal  profeasion  and 
tbe  OBO  Legal  Servloea  Program.    But  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

At  preeent  tbere  are  ISO  proposals  pending 
from  locaUtlee  wblcb  presenUy  have  no  legal 
aarvloea  programs.  More  than  100  other  com- 
munltlea  have  contacted  ua  and  are  now  in 
the  proceea  of  formuUtlng  applications.  II 
tba  poor  In  these  areas  are  to  have  lega< 
aervloee,  over  20  mlUlan  dollara  In  new  Fed- 
eral granta  must  be  processed  and  approved 
during  the  next  year.  ThU  wlU  be  in  addi- 
tion to  refundmg  the  160  existing  projects 
Plans  alao  have  been  made  to  render  as- 
rtitan^  to  tbe  new  grantees.  parUcularl; 
tboaa  coomiunltlee  which  have  not  bad  orga- 
alaed  legal  aarvlcea  In  tbe  paat: 

A  roster  of  ooaaultanta.  men  and  women 
experienced  m  operating  legal  afcl  societies  or 
otber  legal  aarvloea  crganl2atloDs.  wlU  « 
Krailatato  to  render  aastatanoe  to  newi; 
funded  projects. 

A  monthly  newsletter  win  be  distributed 
to  aU  legal  aervloes  agtmrtea  oontslnlng  pc- 
tlnent  Information  on  new  grants,  intow- 
urn  cMea.  and  applleabla  fouraal  articlea. 

NiCatlattona  ara  underway  ^«rtth  pubUrt- 
•rs  to  tfwalap  a  looaaiaaf  aervlce  helpful  to 
tanryua  servlag  ttta  poor. 


A  three-day  meeting  of  all  legal  servlcea 
project  directon  wUl  be  held  ^>  discuss  ad- 
ministrative problaoia,  field  exfiarlencaa,  and 
research  efforts. 

Research  data  collected  from  legal  aarvlcea 
programs  will  be  coordinated  with  material 
collected  by  tbe  American  Bar  Foundation 
m  order  to  provide  a  more  comprehenalva 
analysis  of  legal  services  projects  In  their 
continuing  efforts  to  meet  the  Ugal  needs 
of  tbe  poor. 

Today,  as  Attorney  Oenera^  Katzenbacb 
has  noted,  "the  poor  man  is  cut  off  from 
this  society — and  from  the  protection  of  its 
laws.  We  make  him,  thus,  a  functional  out- 
law." Not  only  is  this  situation  untenable 
within  a  free  democratic  soclet^y,  but  Its  dis- 
astrous effects  have  been  witnessed  In  Har- 
lem, Rochester;  Watts,  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

In  order  fcH-  there  to  be  a  dlfflerent  tomor- 
row, the  organized  bar,  the  legal  profession, 
and  the  Federal  Oovernment  bave  pledged 
themselves  to  correct  the  pr(u;tlces  which 
dtecrtmlnate  against  the  poor  and  to  Insti- 
tute programs  which  will  enable  the  poor 
man  to  learn  of  his  rights  aii4  obligations 
under  tbe  law.  | 

On  June  30,  1M6.  Judge  AleWnder  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cotirt  of  Co^amon  Pleas 
granted  a  charter  to  the  neighborhood  legal 
services  project  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
His  opinion  sounds  the  theme  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  as  It  enters  its  second  year. 

"The  sum  of  the  matter  U  Uiat  the  role 
of  the  legal  profeeslcm  is  ciftlcal  in  the 
struggle  against  poverty  to  wnich  the  na- 
tional effort  is  firmly  committed.  The  pub- 
Uc  Interest  surely  demands  that  role  go  for- 
ward wltb  all  possible  speed  and  without 
delsy." 

"Let  It  begin— Now." 

APPKNDXXXS 

Funded  I^al  Services  Programk  July  1, 1M6 
Alaska 


Juneau  (Anchorage) ,  Alaska  iibgal  Servlcea 

Corp.,  (sga.iaa. 

Arizona 

Phoenix,  Maricopa  County 
dety,  $73,408. 

Tucson,  Pima  County  Bar 
gal  Aid  Society.  ties.OflO. 

Window  Rock,  Tbe  Legal  Aid 
Boclety  of  the  Navajo,  $872,851. 


Arkanaaa 


I«gal  Aid  So- 

AiBbcUtlon  Le- 

:  ibd  Defender 


UtUa  Bock.  Legal  Aid  Buree  a  of  Pulaski 
Oounty,  $32,682. 

California 

Berkeley.  Unlvoralty  of  CallljinU  Center 
for  Study  of  Law  *  Sodety,  M8,028;  Regenta 
of  Unlvaralty  of  Calif omU,  Uiilv.  of  Calif 
Bit.,  $170^31. 

Compton,  Southeaat  Ndg^bMhood  Legal 
Servlcea  Society,  $258,461. 

Fremont.  Leg^  Asatotance  Center  of  Waab- 
isgton  Townablp,  $111,148.         1 

Fresm^  Freano  County  Legal  f$rvlcea.  Inc. 

Long  Beaob.  Tbe  Legal  Aid  pUutdatlan  of 
U)og  Beach.  $166,005. 

Los  Angelea.  LA  Neighborhood  Legal  Serv- 
ices Society,  Inc.,  $333,129;  Sani  Oabrlel  Val- 
l«y  Neighborhood  Law  Ofllcee.  IJI03.284. 

Los  Angeles  Co..  Legal  Aid  Foundation  of 
Ice  Angeles  Oounty,  $316,109.      ' 

Oakland,  Legal  AM  Society  of  Alameda 
Oounty— uvermore  Area,  $12,708:  Legal  Aid 
wciety  of  Alameda  Oa«mty-«den  Aiaa. 
m.03l:  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Alameda 
County.  $134.48$. 

Oxnard.  Legal  Aid  Aaaoclntlo»  of  Ventura 
County.  $M.798. 

Pacolma.  San  Fernando  VaU4«  Neighbor- 
Mod  Legal  Servlcea.  Inc..  giuijg. 

Bedwood  City.  Legal  Aid  Soistaty  of  San 
Mteo  Oounty.  $110,308.  ' 

8a^m«ite.  Sacramanto  Comity  I*gal  Aid 
Society,  $IMJf7.  1 

CXn 1424-^art  17 


San  Francisco,  Nelgbboibood  Legal  Assist- 
ance Program.  $330,331. 

Statewide.  California  Rural  Legal  Assist- 
ance. Ino,  $l.a7ft.l38. 

Vlsalla.  Legal  Servlcea  AssocUtlon.  $75,163. 
Colorado 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  firings  Legal 
Servlcea  Program,  $78,796. 

Duiver.  University  of  Denver  Law  Center, 
$75,135. 

Pueblo.  Pueblo's  War  on  Poverty.  Inc.. 
$84,312. 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport,  Bridgeport  Legal  Services  Com- 
mittee, Utc.,  $112,274. 

Hartford,  Neighborhood  Legal  Servloea, 
Inc..  $53,400. 

New  Britain,  Legal  Aid  Board  of  New 
Britain.  $49,653. 

New  Haven,  DlxweU  Legal  Rl^ts  Associa- 
tion, $40,248;  New  Haven  Legal  Asststance 
AssocUtlon.  Inc.,  $160,421;  New  Haven  Legal 
AssUtance  (Reaeareb),  $14,207. 

Norwich.  Legacy.  Inc..  $52,666. 

Waterbury,  Legal  Consvuner  Action  Pro- 
gram, $42,583;  Waterbury  Legal  Aid  and  Re- 
ferral Service  Inc.,  $41,370. 

DeUware 
Wilmington,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Delaware, 
Inc.,  $79,909. 

District  of  Columbia 
Washington,  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
Project,  $836,234;  Howard  University,  $33322; 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center,  $64,912; 
Washington,  D.C.,  Legal  Aid  Agency  Summer 
Student  Program.  $10,182. 

norlda 

Daytona  Beach,  VolusU  County  Legal 
Service,  Inc.,  $146,364. 

Fort  Pierce,  Legal  Services,  Inc..  $76,820. 

Iflaml.  Economic  Opportunity  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program,  Inc.,  $199,146. 

St.  Petereburg,  Migrant  Legal  Services,. 
Inc.,  $806,009. 

OeorgU 

Atlanta,  Atlanta  Legal  Aid  Society.  Inc, 
$168,495;  Legal  Services  Program  of  EOA,  Inc., 
$604M>7.  ".        - 

Hawaii 

Honolulu,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  HawaU, 
$163,446. 

Tmnols 

Carbondale,  Jackson  County  Legal  Servlcea 
CoBunlttee,  $63361. 

Chicago;  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
AaaodaUon.  $32381;  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion Legal  Services  for  the  Poor,  $139348; 
Community  Ranewal  Foundation.  $60301; 
I^gal  Aid  Bureau.  United  Charltlea,  $166361. 

DanvlUe.  Legal  Servlcea.  $66364. 

East  St.  Louis,  Economic  Opportunity  Com- 
nHsBlon  of  St.  Clair  County,  $131,406. 

■dwardsvUle,  Legal  Owvlcea  Society  of 
Bfadlson  County,  $86,114. 

Eldorado.  Legal  Servlcea  Program.  $59,689. 

Kamak.  Shawnee  Development  Legal  Aid 
Program,  $86306. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Cbimtlea  Obmmunlty  Action 
Agency,  Inc..  $45,845. 

Peoria,  Greater  Peoria  Legal  Aid  Society. 
$53,716.  ' 

Urbana.  Economic  Opportunity  Council  of 
Champaign  County,  $28,680. 
Waukegan,  Legal  Servlcea  Program,  $71,661. 

Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne  Legal  Aid  Society, 
$67,068. 

Gary,  Legal  AM  for  Gary,  Inc..  $59,671. 

Indianapolis,  Legal  Services  Organisation 
$259,660. 

Notra  Dame,  Center  for  Study  of  ^^n 

Notre  Dama  Unlvenlty,  $101,766. 

Iowa 
Dea  MMnee.  Iowa  State  Bar  AssocUtlon. 


Waterloo.  Black  Hawk  Oounty  Legal  AM 
Society.  $71,613. 


Kansas  City,  Wyandotte  County  Legal  Aid 
Society,  Inc.  $70312. 

Kentucky 

LoidsvUle,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  LoulsvlUe, 
$288,764. 

Louisiana 
Kinder.  AUen  Parish  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram, $41,476. 

Maine 
Augusta,  Pine  Tree  Legal  AaaUtance,  Inc., 
$188,555. 

Blaryland 
Baltimore,  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  $233,927. 
Maaaacbusetts 

Boston,  Boston  Univ..  School  of  Law,  $96.- 
608. 

Boston.  Voluntary  Defenders  Committee 
(statewide) ,  $579,644. 

CambrMge,  Harvard  Law  School  (grant- 
ee), $79,183. 

FItchburg,  North  Worcester  County  Legal 
Aid  Society,  $33372. 

Lynn,  Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  Inc., 
$57,198. 

New  Bedford,  Onl>oard  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram, $46,409. 

Worcester.  Legal  Services  PoUcy  Commit- 
tee. $60,169. 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Washtenaw  County  Legal  Aid 
Society,  Inc.,  $97,620. 

Battle  Creek,  Legal  Services  for  Indigents 
of  Calhoun.  $78,625. 

Bay  City,  Bay-Midland  Area  Ccmunlsslon 
on  Economic  Opportunity.  $98387. 

Detroit,  University  of  Detroit  School  of 
Law,  $242,579;  Neighborhood  Legal  Service 
Centers,  $360,126;  Wayne  Cotmty  Legal  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  $332,053. 

Escanaba.  Upper  PenlnsuU  for  Area  Prog- 
ress; $195,407. 

Grand  Rapids,  Legal  AM  Society  of  Grand 
Rapids  &  Kent  County.  $133301. 

Macomb  Coimty,  County  Action  Agency, 
$211,922. 

Muskegon,  Muskegon-Oceana  Legal  AM 
Bureau.  Inc.,  $62331. 

Saginaw,  Legal  Services,  $77,828. 
lOnneaota 

Minneapolis,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Mlnne- 
^KHis.  $72374. 

St.  Paul.  Legal  Assistance  for  Bamaey 
County,  Inc.,  $154,667. 

Mlaalaslppl 
Clarksdale,  Coahooka  County  Legal  Serv- 
ices Committee,  $82,772. 

Oxford,  University  of  Mlsslaslppl  School 
of  Law,  $282358. 

Mlaaourl 
Columbia,   Legal   Aid   Society   of   Central 
Mlssoiui,  $168,786. 

Kansas  City,  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  So- 
ciety of  Greater  K.C.,  $178,949. 

St.  Louis,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  St.  LouU. 
$267,185. 

Montana 

BUlings,  Montana  Legal  Servloea  Aaan., 
$215,198. 

Hebraska 

Omahti,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Omaha, 
$69,106. 

New  Hampablre 

Littleton,  Tri  County  Legal  Servlcea  Pro- 
gram, $162,775. 

New  Jersey 

Jeraey  City.  CAN-DO  Legal  Service  Pro- 
gram, $67368. 

Hewark,  Legal  Servlcea  Center,  $978387; 
Tbe  Newark  Legal  Servlcea  Project.  $279388; 
Institute  for  Coatlnnlng  Legal  Education, 
$0O,18B. 
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New  Brunswick,  MlddlMCX  Legal  Services 
Corp..  t98,814. 

Paterson.  Passaic  County  Legal  Aid  Soci- 
ety. 8317.448. 

Trenton,  Mercer  County  Legal  Aid  Society, 
Inc.,  967,041;  New  Jersey  Office  of  Economic 
Oppor..  840.143. 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque.  County  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Albuquerque.  Inc..  8110.315. 

Bernalillo.  Sandoval  County  Economic  Op- 
portunity Corp..  838.867. 

Zunl.  Zunl  L«gal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, 888.239. 

New  York 

Albany,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Albany,  Inc., 
899,693. 

Bay  Shore,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Siiifolk, 
8169.440. 

Buffalo,  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  Buffalo.  Inc., 
8178,667. 

Mlneola.  Nassau  Legal  Services  Commit- 
tee, Inc..  8343,831. 

New  York  City,  Vera  Foundation,  8116,970: 
Columbia  University.  Sch.  of  Soc.  Work. 
8112360;  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research, 
Columbia  University,  808,460;  New  York  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Comm.  1.  Community 
Action  Legal  Services,  8208,684;  2.  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services,  Inc.,  8677,268;  3.  Mo- 
bilization for  Youth.  8616.368;  4.  Youth  in 
Action,  8494.066;  6.  Harlem  Assertion  of 
Rights.  8868.461;  6.  Legal  Aid  Society,  8673,- 
444.  83.438.171. 

Pougbkeepsle,  Legal  Services  Corp..  825,- 
051. 

Syracuse,  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram, 8214,336;  University  of  Syracuse,  810,- 
594. 

North  Carolina 

Charlotte,  Charlotte-Mecklenb\irg  Legal 
Services.  Inc..  8333.997. 

Durham,  Durham  Legal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 846.706. 

Rockingham.  Trl-Oounty  Community  Ac- 
tion, Inc.,  8163,912. 

Wlnston-Salem.    Forsyth    County    Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  Board,  8174,370. 
Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Clndn- 
natt.  8187,484. 

Cleveland,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Cleveland, 
Inc.,  8160.166. 

Columbus,  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Society 
of  Columbus.  8116.778. 

New  Philadelphia.  Tuscarawas  County 
Ziegal  Services  Corp..  834,423. 

Statewide.  Ohio  State  Legal  Services  Assn., 
•69,550. 

Toledo,  Toledo  Legal  Aid  Society.  866,936. 

Oklahoma 

Jay.  Delaware  County  Community  Action 
Foundation,  869.460. 

Oklahoma  City.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
C^lahoma  Coimty,  Inc.,  8313.373. 

Oregon 
Portland.  Legal  Aid  Committee  of  the  Mult- 
nomah County  Bar  Assn.,  866,913. 

Pennsylvania 

Chester.  Greater  Chester  Movement,  8131.- 
364. 

Philadelphia,  Community  Legal  Services, 
Inc.,  8746,637. 

Pittsburgh,  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
Asm.   8233,616;  Legal  Aid  Society.  827.000. 

Scranton.  Legal  Aid  ft  Defender  Assn., 
839.112. 

Wllkes-Barre,  Legal  Aid  Society,  8139.954. 

Puerto  Rico 
San  Juan.  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico  Legal 
Services,  Inc.,  8870,654. 

Rhode  Island 
Providence,    Proyldence    Legal     Services. 
$197,871. 

South  Dakota 

■agle  Butte.  Legal  Aid  Services,  840,479. 
RoMtotid,  Rosebud  THbal  CouncU,  848377. 


Tennessee 

Chattanooga,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Chat- 
tanooga. 89310. 

Knozville.  Legal  Aid  Clinic — ^Knoxvllle 
Legal  Aid  Society,  878.412. 

Oak  Ridge.  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Unlver- 
slUes.   833.646. 

Texas 

Austin,  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Society  of 
Travis  County,  $100,696. 

Corpus  Chrlstl,  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Nueces 
County.  816.173. 

Dallas.  Dallas  Legal  Services  Project, 
8869,404. 

Houston,  Houston  Legal  Services  Program, 
8704,486. 

Laredo,  Laredo  Legal  Aid  Society,  Inc., 
863,227. 

Utah 

Ogden,  Weber  County  Bar  Legal  Services, 
Inc..  896,262. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Salt  Lake  County  Bar  Legal 
Services  (8118,438);  Salt  Lake  Defender 
Legal  Services  Program  ($66372) ,  $173,810. 

Virginia 
RoancAe,  Legal  Services  Corp..  8161.409. 

Washington 
Seattle.    Seattle-King    County    Legal    Aid 
Bureau.  Inc..  891,604. 

West  Virginia 
Charleston.  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Charles- 
ton. 8108,667. 

Wisconsin 
Madison.  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin.  8240,181. 
Milwaukee.  Board  of  Legal  Services,  Inc., 
8139,604;   Marquette  University  Law  School, 
8156.536. 

NATTONAI.  OmCE 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Director 
of  the  Legal  Services  Program.  1300  19th 
Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20606,  Tel.: 
(202)  383-7306. 

OKO  BxcioNAi.  omcxs 

Northeast  Region :  40  East  4l8t  Street.  New 
York,  New  York  10017.  Tel.:  (312)  673-6461; 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Rhode 
Island.  Vermont. 

Mld-AUantic  Region:  1730  K  Street.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20606.  Tel.:  (202)  383- 
4549;  Delaware.  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Ken- 
tucky. Maryland.  North  Carolina.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Southeast  Region:  101  Marietta  Street, 
Atlanta.  Oewgla  30303.  Tel.:  (404)  626-4666; 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee. 

Great  Lakes  Region:  623  South  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago.  minoU  60605,  Tel.:  (312) 
828-6780;  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Ohio.  Wisconsin. 

Southwest  Region:  Lowlch  Building.  314 
West  11th  Street.  Austin.  Texas  78701.  Tel.: 
(612)  476-6411.  Ext.  6884;  Arkansas.  Louisi- 
ana. New  Mexico.  Oklahoma.  Texas. 

North  Central  Region:  Pershing  Building, 
216  West  Pershing  Road.  KsnsBH  City.  Mis- 
souri 64104.  Tel.:  (816)  374-3869;  Colorado, 
Idaho.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Utah, 
Wyoming. 

Western  Region:  100  McAllister  Street,  San 
Francisco.  California  94102.  Tel.:  (416)  656- 
8440;  Alaska.  Artsona.  California,  Hawaii, 
Nevada.  Oregon,  Washington. 

Special  Projects  Office:  Community  Action 
Program.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  DC.  20S06.  Tel.:  (202)  383-6166; 
Indian  Reservations,  Migrant  Projects,  Puerto 
Rico.  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Padflc. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  30. 

1966] 

JxTsncx  FOX  TB>  Pooa 

No  part  of  the  poverty  program  haa  ocme 

more  resllatlcaUy  to  grips  with  the  needs  at 


poor  people  than  the  provision  of  free  legal 
aid  to  those  who  find  themselves  embroiled 
with  the  law.  Poverty  and  ignorance  are 
closely  correlated;  and  unhappily  there  are 
many  who  are  eager  to  exploit  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Poor  people  are  heavily 
disadvantaged  by  Ignorance  of  their  rights 
and  by  their  inability  to  hire  lawyers  when 
they  are  accused  of  crime.  They  are  perhaps 
even  more  disadvantaged  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  civil  suits  by  landlords  and  creditors 
who  may  be  shrewder  and  more  knowing 
about  the  law. 

Neighborhood  Legal  Services  has  set  about 
redressing  this  Imbalance  in  Washington. 
It  has  gone  into  court  in  behalf  of  the 
helpless  with  so  much  effectiveness  that  a 
small  group  of  local  lawyers  accustomed  to 
using  the  courts  as  automatic  collection 
agencies  have  cried  out  in  dismay;  some  of 
them  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  wrest  what 
fees  they  could  from  the  poor  as  clients. 

It  Is  clear  that  these  lawyers  inveighing 
against  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  do  not 
speak  for  the  Bar  Association  at  represent 
the  legal  profession  generally.  The  District 
Bsir  Association  has  been  active  on  Its  own 
account  in  making  lawyers  available  to  the 
Indigent  without  charge.  And  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  given  warm  support  to 
the  free  legal  aid  provided  by  the  poverty 
program. 

The  House  Labor  Committee  earmarked 
832  million  for  legal  services  for  the  poor  in 
the  pending  poverty  program  bill.  The  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  has  requested 
no  specific  allocation  icx  this  activity;  but 
It  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  be  given  much 
more— at  least  $50  million.  We  hope  heart- 
ily that  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  sched- 
uled to  take  up  the  Econcmic  Opportunity 
Act  today,  will  act  imaginatively  and  gen- 
erously in  assuring  funds  to  provide  legal 
services  for  the  poor.  It  amounts  to  noth- 
ing less  than  an  asstirance  of  justice,  an 
assurance  of  equality  before  the  law.  That 
assurance  can  mean  a  great  deal  in  giving 
poor  people  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
community. 

[Prom  the  (Washington,  D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Aug.  29.  1966] 

THX  Law  AMD  THE  POOB 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  now  has  before  it  a  bill  that 
would  provide,  among  other  things,  for  a 
marked  expansion  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
The  committee  will  be  doing  a  good  day's 
work  if  it  votes  in  favor  of  the  program's 
activities  and  a  supporting  outlay  of  around 
860  million  for  fiscal  1967. 

Although  poorly  publicized  up  to  now. 
these  activities  have  been,  and  continue  to 
be.  so  impressive  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  one  of  the  program's  strongest 
supporters.  Indeed,  besides  advocating  af- 
firmative congressional  action,  the  ABA  has 
made  clear  that  it  stands  bdilnd  efforts  to 
recruit  law-school  graduates  and  other  young 
lawyers  to  dedicate  a  few  years  of  their  live* 
to  the  enterprise. 

Like  the  Peace  Corps,  this  legal  arm  of  the 
OBO  Is  made  up  of  relatively  young  people 
who  have  an  admirable  desire  to  be  of  service 
of  their  hard-pressed  feUorw-men.  They  are 
doing  a  good  job.  as  shown  by  their  record 
among  us  In  Washington.  Here  they  have 
10  offices  In  slum  areas,  and  29  lawyers,  and 
they  have  effectively  handled  nearly  6,000 
legal  cases  In  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year. 

Obviously  these  are  statistics  that  spea 
well  for  the  OEO's  legal-aid  l>ranch.  Con- 
gress should  give  the  project  the  support  It 
must  have  to  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  tw 
done  among  the  troubled  Indigents  of  Amer- 
ica. 
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LAND    CONSERVATION    AND    PRES- 
ERVATION OP  RECREATION  AREAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massacbiusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  July-August  sotA  Septem- 
ber-October issues  of  Auchiban  Maga- 
ilne,  published  by  the  Natlorul  Audubon 
Society,  carry  a  two-iJart  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  destruction  of  fishing  streams, 
recreation  areas,  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
habltit.  and  the  land  itself  through  care- 
less construction  of  hlghwajys.  It  is  a 
sobering,  comprehensive  series  by  a  care- 
ful reporter,  William  G.  Wing,  who  cov- 
ered conservation  and  natural  resource 
affairs  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Wing  gives  credit  where  due,  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MzTCALF]  and  the  distin- 
qulshed  Congressman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DmoEU.]  for  their  leadership  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  'aeed  for  a 
better  national  policy  and  proposing 
legislation  that  would  achl»e  this  de- 
sirable goaL  I 

It  is  time  for  the  Congifoss  to  take 
strong  action  to  bring  the  Nation's  needs 
for  land  conservation  and  jireservation 
of  recreation  areas  into  balatice  with  the 
requirements  of  the  highwaor  construc- 
tion program.  In  my  opinioa,  Congress 
must  respond  quickly  to  the  ^oblem.  iDe- 
fore  more  hundreds  of  miiss  of  trout 
streams  are  forever  lost,  before  more 
rich  earth  upheaved  by  th^  bulldozers 
is  swept  to  the  sea,  beforei  more  land 
needed  sorely  for  recreatioii  is  instead 
casually  berlbboned  by  cont^-ete. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  two  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  have  referred,  entitled 
"The  Concrete  Juggernaut"  and  "What 
To  Do  Before  the  Highway  CJdmes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
referred  to  are  ordered  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo  at  this  i>oint.  I 

(Prom  Audubon  IfagsElne,  J  uy-August 
1966)  I 

The  Concrete  JucoERNAtrr-  4P*«T  I 
(By  William  Q.  Wing>l 

The  scene  from  the  bus  was  Like  a  classic 
battle  painting — Ni^Kdeon's  le^ns  on  the 
height  at  Jena.  It  was  mldwl^iter.  In  the 
heavy  morning  mist,  knots  of  met  dotted  the 
long  white  slope,  clustered  aronim  giant  ma- 
chines like  artillerymen  awing  Iteld  pieces. 

The  machines  were  hammering  a.  the  rock 
under  the  snow,  rhythmic  pulte  of  steam 
rtilng  into  the  mist.  Around  the  foot  of  the 
ilope.  trucks  and  derricks  and  the  heavy 
«nilpment  ct  a  mechanised  force  rumbled. 

framed  by  the  heavy  mist  and  the  fog 
on  the  bus  window,  the  scene  had  a  sweep 
Md  power  which  U  In  no  way  aonveyed  by 
the  fact  the  men  were  road  builders,  working 
m  Route  80.  a  new  expressway  In  New  Jer- 
sey. 

They  were  cutting  and  blasttng  through 
the  crown  of  the  Hudson  Palisiides.  basaltic 
tap  rock  which  Is  a  textbook  example  of 
"tural  resistance.  The  rock  had  reeUted 
■eathering.  glaciers  and  every  other  natural 
'ore*  for  100  mllUon  years.  Now  tt  was  being 
•Uced  like  a  HoUand  cheese  so  «  wedge  100 
[*'deep  could  b«  removed  to-  let  the  ez- 
■"•••way  through. 

Highway  buUders  changed  Ifljat  ancient 
«g  man  In  a  few  months  »ian  the  ft^ces 
«  nature  had  since  the  Jurassic  iperlod.  «n- 
Pneers  had  reached  this  ability  [to  slter  the 
IMS  (tf  the  land  In  just  a  few  |  generations. 
weir  skills  shatpened  by  the  MbUc  works 


of  peace  and  ths  tactical  needs  at  global 
warfare. 

Today,  the  road  builders  represent  Irresisti- 
ble pow«r.  They  aooompllsh  feats  that  once 
belonged  to  mythology  alone — moving  moun- 
tains, shifting  rivers,  leaping  chasms.  They 
stand  ready.  It  seems,  to  latUce  the  face  ot 
the  earth  with  concrete. 

Theirs  Is  an  awesome  force.  It  is  the  force 
that  must  be  reckoned  vrith.  Increasingly, 
by  those  concerned  with  preserving  natural 
resources  in  America. 

Conservationists  have  Icmg  battled  with 
lumber  merchants  ravaging  forests.  Indus- 
tries Ijefoullng  rivers,  land  speculators  dedi- 
cated to  the  quick  buck.  and.  more  recently, 
big  federal  agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. These  have  been  almost  traditional 
foes.  Road  builders  haven't  been  In  the  same 
league. 

Though  the  biggest  jimip  in  highway  con- 
struction mileage  did  occur  from  1904  to 
1921,  road  building  was  rarely  a  gargantuan 
force  until  the  superhighway  era.  Despite 
the  network  of  early  roads,  the  impact  on 
the  countryside  was  gradtial.  The  roads  were 
narrow,  and  many  were  unpaved.  There  was 
a  lot  of  open  land.  If  a  good  flitMng  stream 
was  blocked  or  a  grove  of  hickory  trees  was 
slashed  by  the  road  buUders,  you  could  go  a 
little  farther  and  find  another  stream  and. 
maybe,  other  hlckcales.  Compared  to  the 
great  reclamation  and  dam-building  projects 
of  the  "SO's,  road  building  was  a  minor  land- 
scape changer. 

Mow  the  balance  Is  altered.  As  space  be- 
comes scarcer,  highways  t>ecome  wider.  Any 
fishing  stream  or  hickory  grove  knocked  out 
now  may  be  the  last  in  20  counties.  The 
roads  themselves  are  no  longer  modest;  they 
are  dominating.  Tbey  no  longer  meekly  fol- 
low the  topography,  because  engineers  can 
put  them  anywhere — over,  under,  around  and 
through.  Roads  rival  all  other  engineering 
projects. 

Federal  aid  to  the  states  for  highways  Is 
now  approximately  (4  biUlon  a  year.  In 
comparison,  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers gets  about  91.2  billion  for  pubUc  works 
and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  about 
a  third  of  a  bUllon. 

Furthermore,  the  highway  force  is  aggres- 
sive. No  other  activity  so  constantly  threat- 
Mis  and  Intrudes  into  nature  sanctuaries  as 
does  highway  planning.  And  no  force  is 
harder  to  reckon  with. 

Sheer  magnitude  U  the  a»lef  reason.  The 
mountain  of  doUars  spent  on  vehicles  and 
roads  each  year  is  approaching  100  billion. 
If  money  makes  the  mare  go.  this  mare  most 
go  fast.  Too  many  incomes,  too  many  re- 
turns, are  at  stake  to  brook  much  opposi- 
tion. Since  America  dl8cov«red  the  auto- 
mobUe.  nothing  has  been  too  good  for  the 
family  car  and  truck.  Roads  are  going 
whoever  Americans  want  to  go.  State  high- 
way departments  have  become  all-powerful 
and  nearly  Immune  to  public  presstire. 

Who  con  make  the  routes  swerve  to  avoid 
valuable  open  space? 

American  highway  builders  are  now  a  little 
past  the  middle  of  an  advanced  course  called 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways.  When  the  program  started, 
P'*"*<*cPt  Pwlght  D.  Elsenhower  described  It 
as  the  biggest  public  works  project  in  his- 
tory. The  claim  hasnt  been  chaUenged. 
other  massive  engineering  works  of  man- 
kind—the Pyramids,  Great  WaU  of  China, 
Sues  and  Panama  canals,  Noah's  Ark  and 
even  the  Tower  of  Bab^— are  small-scale 
operations. 

The  facts  about  American  road  building 
are  mu(^  too  vast  to  be  absorbed  easUy. 
Road  building  Is  the  biggest  biisiness  In 
America.  It  is  the  biggest  tax-supported 
domestic  program.  One  of  every  seven 
Americans  has  a  job  connected  with  high- 
way transportation.    One  of  every  six  busi- 


nesses Is  connected  with  highway  trans- 
portation. The  operations  of  seven  of  the 
ten  biggest  corporations  in  the  world  (three 
automobile  manufacturers  and  fo\ir  oil  com- 
panies) are  based  on  lilghway  tran^xirtation. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  eetl- 
matea  highway  users  spent  696  million  last 
year  to  own  and  c^ierate  vehicles.  About  12 
p>er  cent  of  this  total  went  Into  highways. 
This  12  per  cent  is  an  amount  almost  800 
times  greater  than  the  price  we  paid  France 
for  one-quarter  of  the  United  States,  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  slice  from  Montana  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

One  wotild  imagine  from  seeing  the  General 
Motors  Corps.  Futurama  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  that  the  spending  and  construc- 
tion Umlts  arent  even  in  sight.  One  dlc«ama. 
you  may  remember,  showed  a  caravan  of  ma- 
chines of  the  future  moving  through  a  jungle 
in  a  nonstop  dearing-and-pavlng  opteration. 
The  machine  In  front  knocks  out  trees  and 
vegetation  with  laser  beams;  the  mnnhiTi^  at 
the  end  excretes  the  ribbon  of  concrete. 

What  word  comes  to  mind?  Juggvnaut? 
Unlike  the  Irresistible  monster  of  Hindu  lore, 
however,  the  modern  Juggernaut  leaves  a 
permanent  trail.  Hlghvray  supervisors  say 
a  modern  highway  has  a  life  expectancy  of 
only  25  years,  but  it  hardly  seems  arguable 
that,  as  a  cliange  in  the  landscape,  highways 
are  p>ermanent.  Once  laid,  paved  roads  tend 
to  stay  laid. 

General  Motors  did  not  have  a  diorama 
showing  an  error-correcting  caravan,  the 
front  machine  gotjbllng  up  concrete,  middle 
machines  plowing  and  fertilizing,  and  a  rear 
machine  spewing  a  trail  of  violets.  In  the 
matter  of  permanence,  look  at  history.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  traffic  stlU  moves  along 
parts  of  the  Applan  Way,  the  Roman  engi- 
neers who  selected  the  route  2,285  years  ago 
can  be  said  to  have  made  a  fairly  permanent 
decision. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  about  3.6 
million  miles  of  roads,  which  figures  out  to 
a  mile  of  road  for  every  square  mUe  In  the 
coimtry.  The  peculiar  significance  of  the  In- 
terstate system,  however,  lies  not  In  its  mile- 
age but  In  the  Impact  of  its  Immense  rights- 
of-way.  The  Interstate  system  wlU  add  only 
one  per  cent  to  the  country's  total  highway 
mileage — 41,000  miles  by  1972.  However,  Its 
effect  on  the  landscape  will  be  much  greater 
than  that  would  seem  to  Indicate,  for  two 
reasons: 

(1)  Three-fourths  of  the  Interstate  routes 
will  be  through  new  territory,  and  (2)  the 
Interstate  expressway  rights-of-way  tend  to 
be  about  ten  timet  wider  than  the  old  high- 
way rights-of-way,  which  were  about  33  feet 
vrtde. 

Before  the  Interstate  program  began  In 
1956,  the  amotint  of  land  In  rights-of-way 
was  esttmated  by  some  economists  at  15  mil- 
lion aexss,  which  is  at>out  the  size  of  West 
Vfrglnla.  Oolng  by  the  assumption  that  In- 
terstate rights-of-way  average  about  80  acres 
a  mile,  they  specuUted  that  the  program 
might  add  another  million  acres  to  the  total. 
The  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  doesnt  keep 
figures  on  the  acreage  of  the  system,  or,  If 

It  does.  It  doesn't  give  them  out  readily 

presumably  because  they  lead  to  what  the 
bureau  c<»islders  grossly  exaggerated  charges 
about  land  gobbling. 

Ironically,  there  is  a  magnetism  that  draws 
these  wide  swaths  of  expressways  toward 
places  where  they  are  not  wanted.  The  mag- 
netism attracting  highways  to  watercourses, 
which  are  easily  damaged,  is  that  stream 
beds  furnish  the  easiest  routes  through  rin- 
ged country.  The  magnetism  of  parkland  or 
state  forestland  Is  that  It  is  open,  "undevel- 
oped" and  already  In  p^Uc  hands. 

"The  problem  up  to  this  point  has  been 
this  phUosophy,"  George  B.  Hartsog.  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Servlee,  said  at 
the  1966  White  House  Oonfsrance  on  Natural 
Beauty,  "that  If  U  is  a  park,  it  U  free,  and. 
certainly,  if  It  is  a  park.  It  U  open.  So  It 
is  easy. 
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"Somehow,  they   (the  hlghmy  planners] 
a«em  to  be  ftble  to  And  a  blue  pencU  that 
bite  the  green  spot." 
Some  prime  examples : 

Route  17,  New  York's  Quickway,  Is  being 
reconstructed  for  18  miles  along  America's 
most  famous  trout  streams,  the  Beaverklll 
and  Wlllowemoc  Creek  In  the  Catsklll  Mo\in- 
talns. 

This  Is  the  stream  where  dry-fly  fishing 
Is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  United 
States.  The  fight  to  prevent  construction  in 
the  creek  vaUey  faUed.  but  It  produced 
changes  In  design  to  lessen  the  effects  on  the 
stream.  The  fight  also  produced  a  classic 
quote. 

A  delegation  from  New  York  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  plead  that  federal  money,  which  U 
financing  90  per  cent  of  the  coet  of  the 
project,  should  not  be  used  to  barm  the 
Beaverklll,  a  national  resource.  To  this  a 
federal  official  replied : 

"MThat  makes  you  believe  a  river  Is  more 
Important  than  a  concrete  highway?" 

Interstate  Route  40  Is  scheduled  to  cut 
through  Overton  Park  In  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Overton,  according  to  a  national  conserva- 
tion official  who  went  out  to  have  a  look,  Is 
a  "Jewel"  among  city  parks. 

Oklahoma  Route  9  Is  planned  for  reloca- 
tion through  the  Oliver  Wildlife  Refuge  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman. 

City  officials  at  Key  West,  Pla,  are  pushing 
for  a  second  highway  to  the  mainland  which 
would  slice  through  Everglades  National 
Park. 

California  Route  89  may  be  extended  along 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe,  requiring 
deep  cuts  In  the  mountains  along  the  most 
picturesque  side  of  the  lake. 

The  Alabama  Highway  Department  Is  still 
pushing  to  route  Interstate  65  through 
Wheeler  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  north- 
em  Alabama.  This  refuge  on  one  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  lakes  has  been 
highly  successful  In  attracting  wUdfowl. 
The  proposed  route  would  bisect  feeding  and 
resting  areas  used  by  as  many  as  50,000 
geese  and  double  that  number  of  ducks. 

Since  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  will  be  paid 
from  federal  funds,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  support 
an  alternate  route,  a  few  miles  away,  which 
was  suggested  by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Service.  Rex  M.  Whltton.  federal  highway 
administrator,  commented  in  a  letter  to  a 
congressional  group : 

"Here  again  the  issue  la  wildlife  versus 
people  ,  .  .  The  conservation  groups  have  op- 
poaed  any  crossing  of  the  area  and  have 
suggested  that  we  adopt  an  Indirect  routing 
which  would  Increase  costs  by  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  travel  distance  by  several 
miles  ...  I  cannot  believe  that  the  welfare 
of  wildlife  should  be  given  a  priority  over 
that  ot  our  dtiaenry,  nor  the  national  de- 
fense effort  In  the  area  involved." 

These  are  but  a  handfiil  of  the  conflicts 
constantly  occurring  between  those  who 
route  highways  and  those  who  try  to  preserve 
open  space.  The  citations  do  not  even  In- 
clude the  couae  eiUbre  of  modem  conflicts, 
the  fight  to  keep  the  new  UJB.  101  I'reeway 
out  of  California's  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods 
State  Park. 

This  battle  appears  to  have  ended  in  vic- 
tory for  conservationists — an  unprecedented 
reversal  of  a  decUlon  by  California's  p"jwerful 
State  Highway  Conunlsslon.  The  freeway,  at 
the  moment,  anyway.  Is  not  to  enter  the 
coastal  park  but  bypass  it  on  a  route  pro- 
posed by  conservationists. 

California  has  other  conflicts,  howevn*. 
Among  states  with  auto  troubles.  California 
la  the  archetype.  It  spends  far  niore  on 
highways  than  any  other  sute  (well  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year),  and  It  contains  a 
comMnatton  that  guarantees  conflicting 
iotcm  and  value*— spectacular  scenery,  a  ris- 


ing  population  and   a  desperate  need   for 
roads. 

The  state  also  boaste  a  popular  reaction 
against  road-bulldlng  methods  called  "the 
freeway  revolt."  If  the  state  needs  roads,  you 
may  ask,  how  can  opposition  be  anything  but 
obstruction — or  "reactionary  opposition"  as 
indefatigable  ro«td  and  bridge  builder  Robert 
Moses  recently  termed  It  when  talking  about 
his  adversaries  In  a  New  York  City  situation. 
A  distinction  U  needed,  and  it  will  also  ex- 
plain the  viewpoint  of  this  article: 

No  reasonable  person  is  against  a  trans- 
portation system  any  more  than  he  is  against 
bread  and  milk.  Highways  are  vital.  But  at 
a  time  when  the  value  of  natural  resources  is 
increasing,  because  of  scarcity,  the  question 
of  tohere  highways  are  to  be  put  Is  Just  as 
vital  as  provision  for  the  highways  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  make  It  clear,  then,  that  the  effect 
of  expressways  on  the  land  and  on  the  nat- 
ural world  Is  not  incidental  and  temporary 
but  extensive  and  long-lasting. 

The  effects  of  highways  on  streams  can  be 
catastrophic.  These  have  been  well  cata- 
logued: 

Highways  come  to  stream  beds  because  of 
easy  grades  aind,  sometimes,  because  the 
streams  furnish  gravel.  A  meandering  stream 
creates  expense,  however,  because  of  the  cost 
of  bridges  to  Jump  the  loops.  Usually  It  la 
cheaper  to  dig  a  new,  short,  straight  course 
for  the  stream  and  lay  the  highway  beside 
it.  The  meander  is  expendable — but,  alaa, 
the  meander  may  furnish  not  only  charm 
but  the  habitat  of  game  flah  as  well.  Elimi- 
nating the  bends  can  turn  a  trout  stream 
into  a  chute. 

In  Placer  County,  California,  for  Instance, 
the  Division  of  Highways  relocated  the  fish- 
able  South  Pork  of  the  Yuba  River  to  make 
way  for  Route  40.  Out  of  two  and  one-quar- 
ter miles  of  rtver,  6,046  feet— almost  a  mile — 
was  eliminated.  The  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game  tried  to  save  as  many  fish  as  it 
could,  recommending  "stipulations"  to  the 
contractor,  but  as  an  official  of  the  depart- 
ment wrote  later : 

"This  did  not  work  out  in  practice,  mainly 
because  the  contractor's  interpretation  of 
'reasonable  precautions'  to  protect  the  stream 
was  far  different  from  the  department's. 
Despite  all  that  the  local  game  warden  and 
flahertes  personnel  could  do,  the  trout  popu- 
lation In  the  project  area  and  as  far  down- 
stream as  Lake  Spauldmg  was  destroyed." 
A  survey  of  34  Montana  streams  showed 
78.4  miles  of  sUeam  had  been  lost  to  high- 
way and  railroad  construction.  The  national 
loss  from  straightening  meanders  must  be 
In  the  thousands  of  miles. 

A  noteble  campaign  against  this  practice 
has  been  waged  by  VB.  Sen.  Lne  Mxtcait  of 
Montana.  As  part  of  his  "SOS:  Save  Our 
Streams"  campaign,  he  published  numerous 
incidents  of  destruction  in  the  CoNoaxs- 
siONAi.  RxcoBO.  Hearings  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  of  which  be 
Is  a  member,  developed  further  testimony 
on  stream  loss. 

Because  state  fiah  and  game  departments 
keep  careful  records  of  some  fishing  streams. 
It  was  possible  for  witnesses  to  cite  precise 
before-and-after  data  for  rivers  in  North 
Carolina,  Michigan,  Oklahoma  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  effect  of  stream  straightening, 
sUt,  and  loss  of  vegetation  and  spawning 
grounds  on  game  fish  was  drastic.  In  firing 
squad  terminology,  it  was  the  coup  de  gr&ce. 
The  effects  of  highways  on  land  areas  are 
less  well  documented,  but  some  are  obvious: 
One  effect  is  caused  by  the  divlsiveness 
of  a  modem  highway,  which  can  split  an 
area  as  effectively  as  a  wall.  One  factor  In 
the  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park  case, 
for  instance,  was  the  need  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  a  complete  blotlc  system.  Prairie 
Creek  Is  the  only  publicly  owned  parcel  of 
coast  redwood  forest  that  can  be  considered 


an  ecological  unit.  All  of  the  watershed  Is 
within  the  park,  which  includes,  as  well, 
ocean  beach,  bluffs,  creek  bottom  aaid  up- 
land  forest.  The  sophisticated  Interwork- 
Ings  of  this  system  have  evolved  over 
mlUenia  and  can  be  studied  and  enjoyed  for 
nxlllenla  more.  A  freeway  down  the  middle 
or  along  the  beach,  it  was  feared,  would  de- 
stroy the  Integrity  of  a  natural  masterpiece. 
Highways  alter  drainage  systems,  with  con- 
sequent changes  In  vegetation  and  UKbltat. 
Erosion  is  a  serious  danger  dxiring  con- 
sUuction  in  rugged  country.  Dr.  William 
A.  Nlerlng,  director  of  the  Connecticut  Ar- 
boretum, at  New  London,  has  spoken  of  tbe 
damage  to  a  unique  ecologicad  system  at 
Mt.  Graham,  near  Tucson,  Ariz.,  caused  by 
erosion  resulting  from  road  building.  To 
control  eroalon  of  hillsides  in  California'! 
Golden  Gate  area,  engineers  sometimes  use 
elaborate  terracing.  The  end  result  Is  spec- 
tacular but  a  long  way  from  the  original. 

Among  other  effects  of  highways  is  tbe 
slavighter  of  wildlife  by  cars  when  roads  cut 
migration  routes  of  big  game  U  the  West 
or  deer  trails  In  the  East.  In  Michigan,  to 
cite  just  one  example,  a  record  6,052  white- 
tailed  deer  perished  on  highways  in  1965; 
the  damage  to  vehicles  was  estimated  at  $1.2 
million.  Many  of  these  deer-car  collisions 
occurred  on  superhighways. 

lioss  of  nesting  areas,  introduction  of  ex- 
otic plants  to  roadsides,  damage  from  road- 
side spraying,  and,  psychologically,  dlstresi 
from  a  road's  being  too  obtrusive  In  a  quiet 
coimtryslde — these  are  additional  results  ol 
highway  building. 

The  effects  of  highways  on  ecology — out- 
side of  stream  damage — seem  to  have  remark- 
ably little  documentation.  The  scientific 
community  is  slow  In  supplying  data  for  an 
intelligent  imderstandlng  of  the  subject. 

Just  how  this  lack  of  hard  facts  hamper: 
efforts  to  preserve  valuable  land  is  Indicated 
in  another  paragraph  of  the  letter  from 
Federal  Highway  Commissioner  Whltton 
quoted  earlier  in  connection  with  the 
Wheeler  refuge  case.  Mr.  Whltton  issued  tbe 
challenge  this  way: 

"Actually,  we  are  unaware  of  Just  bow 
this  highway  is  considered  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  refuge. 
We  have  conscientiously  sought  for  cases 
where  a  highway  through  such  areas  bat 
damaged  the  area's  usefulness  and  have 
found  none.  There  are  no  'before  and  after' 
examples  known  to  us  or  to  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Contrarily, 
many  examples  are  In  existence  which  sbow 
otherwise.  Other  than  the  reduction  of  the 
area  by  the  amount  needed  for  the  highway 
we  find  no  effect  to  this  area." 

Let  us  pray  the  "before  and  after"  ex- 
amples Mr.  Whltton  was  unable  to  find  art 
somewhere  being  assembled.  Meanwhile,  It 
hardly  requires  scientific  proof  to  make  the 
point  that  highways  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  natural  world. 

Highways  also  have  a  pervasive  Influence 
on  national  life.  Hardly  a  corner  remains 
unaffected.  A  mark  of  the  times  is  the  great 
upwelllng  of  cries  frc«n  so  many  different 
parts  of  society  that  since  tbe  efforts  of  high- 
ways are  universal,  monumental  and  ever- 
lasting, their  planning  requires  a  wider  out- 
look than  the  traffic  engineer's. 

"The  major  highway  is  Increasingly  re- 
garded as  a  tyrant,  unresponsive  to  public 
values,  disdainful  of  the  people  it  purports  to 
serve." 

So  states  a  provocative  little  booklet  caiiM 
A  CoMPRXHXNsrvx  Highway  Rotnr  Selectiom 
MxTHOD,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Philadelphia  landscape  architect  Dr.  iw 
McHarg.  of  the  University  of  PennsylvanU. 
It  continues: 

"The  cause  can  be  simply  identified.  l' 
lies  In  the  Inadequacy  of  the  criteria  for 
route  selection  .  .  .  The  objective  of  an  im- 
proved  method   should   be    to   incorporate 
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HClal  values,  resource  valu^,  aesthetic 
Tftlues  In  addition  to  the  nomtal  criteria  of 
physiographic,  traffic  and  engineering  con- 
siderations. In  short,  the  method  should  re- 
veal the  highway  alignment  having  the 
maximum  social  benefit  and  the  mlnlmiun 
social  cost."  ] 

Some  steps  have  been  taken.  I  After  prod- 
ding by  Sen.  Metcalf,  Rep.  Joh»i  D.  Dingeu. 
o{  Michigan,  and  others,  th^  Bureau  of 
public  Roads  Issued  a  policy  dUtctlve  to  the 
states  in  1964  requiring  con^ltaUon  be- 
tween highway  departments  anid  state  wild- 
life agencies  on  federally  flnanoed  projects. 

In  testimony  before  Sen.  M*tCALr's  sub- 
committee, a  professional  observer  said  the 
directive  had  accomplished  sonia  good.  But 
the  witness,  Richard  H.  Stroud  <>f  the  Sport 
Fishing  Institute,  added:  : 

"The  few  beneficial  incidents,  l«there  signif- 
icant realignment  of  hlghwa^  routes  or 
other  modifications  beneficial  [to  fish  and 
wildlife  resource  needs  have  o(i(}urred,  have 
resulted  more  from  the  effects  of  intense 
pressure  exerted  on  highway  departments  by 
in  aroused  local  citizenry  th»  from  any 
rational  consideration  of  Injurvj  to  the  af- 
fected resources."  [' 

A  third  major  factor,  in  adaption  to  the 
effects  on  the  natural  world  ai^  the  effects 
on  our  national  life,  that  charac 
way  development  comes  from  w| 
called    the    Great    American 
That  wherever  you  want  to  g| 
should  be  carried  in  an  autoi 

This  assumption  holds  that 
is  to  enjoy  its  great  scenic  wonj 
be  able  to  enjoy  them  from  ai 
seat.  This  means  roads  in 
practice  which  could  destroy 
the  park  Is  trying  to  exhibit.  |:xtreme  cuts 
and  fills — and  erosion — attendtmt  on  new 
roads  In  Great  Smoky  Mountaltis  National 
Park  is  evidence  of  the  danger.    ' 

The  pressure  has  also  led  to  a  fepllt  among 
the  planners  of  public  recreatlc  a  Into  what 
might  be  called  the  Car  and  No  Car  schools. 
One  school  holds  that  the  car  iihd  highway 
«re  only  means  of  getting  to  tli^  recreation 
«:ea;  the  other  hold  that  the  trip  f*  the 
recreation.  ' 

This,  In  turn,  has  led  to  an  avolution  in 
highway  philosophy  of  great  Import — "great 
Import"  meaning  billions  of  doll  si's  In  future 
spending.  | ' 

It  now  is  an  axiom  in  Wasljtogrton  that 
"driving  is  the  nation's  most  papular  form 
of  outdoor  recreation."  A  great  deal  of  fed- 
eral planning  Is  being  Influenoed  by  this 
belief,  It  appears.     This  needs  \ehallen0ng. 

As  a  consequence,  the  PresldMt's  Recrea- 
tion Advisory  Council — not  a  highway  board 
but  a  recreation  council — askett  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  make  a  jatudy  for  a 
national  system  of  scenic  roads  and  parkways. 
The  study  should  soon  be  pvjoilshed  and 
•vailable  for  publie  discussion,    1 

The  study  envisions  a  very  jIg  program 
which  might  Include  both  fedeai  aid  state 
parkways  and  national  park  driws,  such  as 
t!»  Washington  Country  and  Cumberland 
parkways.  Speculation  is  that  Manners  are 
"lihking  of  a  10-  to  20-year  pre  gram  which 
iwgbt  coet  from  »4  billion  to  $e  billion. 

Tbe  study  Is  said  to  be  an  Int  elllgent  one, 
Mvanclng  the  concepts  of  the  jiirkway  and 
we  scenic  corridor.  It  also  is  ^Id  to  be 
concerned  with  the  protection  if  environ- 
mental features.  Three  out  ol  every  four 
™ie8  of  suggested  parkways  ind  scenic 
routes  would  be  over  existing  rij^its-of-way. 

The  point  to  reiterate,  howetvier,  U  that 


this  u 


a  recreation,  not  a  transportation 


Pregram.  None  of  the  old  trtnsportation 
»fBWnenta  about  necessity  and  tot  blocking 
progress  have  validity  here.  Th*  only  argu- 
ment Is  how  best  to  spend  up  to  ^8  blUion  on 
,™*°°'  "^crwktion— on  roads  Ih  the  open 
-P«c«8,  or  on  open  space  Itself?    A  million 


dollars  buys  less  than  a  mile  of  auto  park- 
way, but  It  buys  a  great  deal  of  foot  trail. 

Obviously  this  is  a  critical  time  to  ask 
questions  about  highways. 

The  Interstate  construction  program  will 
end,  as  of  now,  in  1972,  along  with  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  which  provides  the  federal 
share — $42  billion  as  of  now.  Temporary 
taxes  now  going  into  the  fund  are  scheduled 
to  die  also,  but  no  one  seems  to  believe  they 
will.  The  odds  are,  then,  that  there  will 
be  tremendous,  muItl-bllUon-doUar  pressure 
to  continue  a  giant  highway  construction 
program. 

Where  will  the  roads  go?  What  groiud 
will  they  cover? 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  what  it  calls  the  most  comprehen- 
sive transportation  study  in  history.  The 
result  will  undoubtedly  guide  future  policy. 
Thxis  today  U  the  time  to  decide  the  direc- 
tion of  future  highway  building. 

"Therefore,  we  must  make  sure,"  President 
Johnson  told  Congress,  "that  the  massive  re- 
sources we  now  devote  to  roads  also  serve 
to  Improve  and  broaden  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life." 

Exactly!  And  we  must  make  certain  that 
nature  Is  an  essential  component  of  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

[Prom  Audubon  Magazine,  September- 
October  1966] 
What  To  Do  Befo&e  thb  Highway  Comes — 
Part  II 
(By  WilUam  G.  Wing) 

"The  cloverleaf  Is  becoming  our  national 
flower." 

Montana's  Sen.  Lne  Metcalf,  who  has 
boldly  fought  to  save  America's  streams  from 
highway  ruination,  said  It  at  a  recent  con- 
gressional hearing. 

"If  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall  leave  our 
children  a  legacy  of  bllllon-doUar  roads 
leading  nowhere  except  to  other  congested 
places  like  those  left  behind." 

General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley 
said  it,  and  the  former  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Bulova  Watch  Co.,  added, 

"We  are  building  ovirselves  an  asphalt 
treadmill  and  allowing  green  areas  of  our 
nation  to  disappear." 

Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park  . 
Wheeler  National  Wildlife  Refuge  ...  the 
Beaverklll  .  .  .  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  .  .  .  the  Porcupine  Mountains 
of  Lake  Superior  .  .  .  and  now  Pranconla 
Notch. 

Battlegrounds  all.  Battlegrounds  where 
conservationists  have  thrown  their  modest 
and  constantly  beleaguered  forces  Into  the 
breach  against  a  new,  awesome,  seemingly 
Insurmountable  foe — the  road  biiilders,  the 
all-powerful  state  highway  departments  Im- 
mune to  public  pressure,  the  concrete  Jug- 
gernaut which  thrives  on  destruction  of 
open  space. 

Only  rarely,  surprisingly,  has  the  Jugger- 
naut faltered,  wavered,  bypassed  a  treasured 
park  or  woodland.  More  often,  havoc  has 
reigned  In  its  grinding  path,  and  weary  con- 
servationists have  retreated  to  meet  still  an- 
other onslaught. 

Is  there  hope  for  a  change?  . 

Not  likely,  suggeste  Utah  State  University's 
College  of  Forest,  Range  and  Wildlife  Man- 
agement in  a  bulletin  on  roads  and  resources, 
"until  there  Is  adequate  representation  of 
all  Interests  in  the  earliest  planning  stages 
of  highway  construction." 

This  point,  this  demand,  echoes  from  East 
to  West,  wherever  the  Juggernaut  threat- 
ens— which  Is  nearly  everywhere  today  in  an 
era  of  freeways  and  speedways,  thuways  and 
expressways,  turnpikes  and  parkways,  and 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 


fense  Highways,   the  biggest  public  works 
project  in  history. 

This  demand  resounds  in  Callfontia,  where 
natiu-al  resources  have  suffered  gravely  from 
cloverleaf  blight. 

When  the  California  Highway  Commission 
resolved  to  bypass  Prairie  Creek  Redwoods 
State  Park  with  a  four-lane  freeway,  the 
California  Roadside  Council  hailed  the  action 
as  historic.  The  council  called  the  decision — 
after  nearly  three  years  of  nationwide  con- 
troversy— a  tacit  admission  "that  modem 
transportation  is  one  of  a  number  of  factors 
serving  human  needs,  but  not  necessarily 
one  to  which  all  others  must  be  subservient." 

One  California  leader.  State  Sen.  Fred 
S.  Parr,  has  diagnosed  the  source  of  his  state's 
woes  as  a  system  wherein  "the  highway  engi- 
neer too  often  becomes  a  policy  maker  rather 
than  a  specialist  and  consultant."  Freeway 
planners.  Sen.  Parr  concludes,  must  seek 
advice  from  those  "who  have  an  understand- 
ing of  a  highway's  place  in  the  broader 
scheme  of  things  and  an  appreciation  of 
sound  conservation  principles." 

Such  criticism  underscores  the  fact  that 
while  highway  planning  was  once  limited  to 
merely  moving  traffic  from  place  to  place, 
today's  superroads  affect  so  many  realms 
of  American  life  that  decisions  must  be  made 
on  values  that  He  far  beyond  the  traditional 
scope  of  clvU  engineering. 

"Civil  engineers  are  expert  road  construc- 
tion planners.  They  are  not  community 
planners,"  said  an  editorial  in  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen-Journal  opposing  plans  to 
route  a  highway  through  one  of  the  city's 
natural  treasures,  the  Olentangy  River  Val- 
ley.   The  newspaper  continued: 

"This  freeway  should  be  part  of  a  broad 
commiinity  plan.  It  should  Include  the  sav- 
ing of  natural  beauty  as  well  as  the  building 
of  a  road." 

A  similar  opinion  was  voiced  by  John  B. 
Condllffe,  senior  economist  at  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  In  Menlo  Park,  CaUf. 
In  a  speech  before  the  Sierra  Club's  Ninth 
Wilderness  Conference  In  April,  1965,  Mr. 
Condllffe  explained  why  he  did  not  feel  Im- 
pelled to  accept  the  economic  argiunents  of 
highway  engineers,  then  asserted: 

"Nor  do  I  feel  ready  to  allow  them  to  value 
what  the  scenery  is  worth  to  me  and  to  you. 
I'm  afraid  that  if  they  have  their  way 
unchecked,  there  won't  be  any  scenery." 

There  is  a  growing  chorus  of  demands, 
then,  to  bring  other  viewpoints  Into  high- 
way planning.  Boris  Pushkarev,  private 
planner  and  author  of  Man-Made  America, 
has  suggested  that  "visually  trained  profes- 
sionals" such  as  landscape  architects  special- 
ize in  the  Initial  choice  of  routes.  San  An- 
tonio planner  S.  B.  Zlsman  has  written  that 
a  controversy  in  his  Texas  city  over  construc- 
tion of  an  expressway  through  Brackenridge 

Park  "highlights  the  great  Issue  of  our  day 

where  not  to  build."  Land  use  specialists, 
he  urges,  are  needed  to  advise  highway  build- 
ers on  the  critical  question  of  which  areas 
should  be  left  open. 

Most  Importantly,  the  viewpoint  lacking, 
and  needed — because  of  the  great  Impact  of 
roads  on  nature — Is  that  of  the  naturalist 
and  conservationist  who.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing outside  fighting  a  rearguard  action, 
should  be  directiy  involved  In  inside  high- 
way planning. 

A  few  moves,  fortunately,  have  been  made 
In  this  direction.  The  federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  according  to  Dr.  David  Levin, 
director  of  Its  scenic  highway  program,  has 
created  a  planning  position  called  an  "en- 
vironmental engineer."  New  York's  highway 
staff  Includes  a  landscape  architect  who  also 
serves  as  liaison  with  the  State  Conservation 
Department.  Efforts  have  been  made  In  the 
California  Legislature  to  Include  naturalists 
on  the  state  highway  planning  staff. 
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TbcM  V*  liens  of  change.  Tbere  ve  far 
more  signs  of  the  need  for  urgent  action. 
New  Jency,  try  a  geograpblc&l  mlafortime. 
Is  a  natxzral  ooirldor  between  ttie  Bast's  bur- 
geoning population  centers.  It  la  also  the 
nation's  fourtb  tmaUeat  state,  wltb  only  a 
moderate  and  dwindling  amount  of  open 
space.  Tet  during  a  public  bearing  last 
spring  oa  the  route  for  Interstate  98  tbrsugb 
New  Jersey.  PatU  M.  VanWegen.  president  of 
the  regional  Stony  Brook-MUlstone  Wster- 
sbed  Association,  warned  that  studies  "bsTe 
projected  the  need  for  40  superhighway  lanes 
across  our  state  In  the  next  few  years." 

In  adjoining  New  York  State,  J.  Buret.  Me- 
Morran.  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  one  of  the 
nation's  moat  powerful  highway  oAlclals, 
agreed  the  clash  between  roads  and  nature 
will  worsen. 

"Confllcta,  yes."  he  3ald.  "and  there  are 
going  to  be  more  and  more  of  tbem." 

He  was  seated  in  his  spacious  Albany  office 
sketching  a  map  of  the  area  Involved  In  a 
recent  and  discouraging  defeat  for  New  York 
conservationists. 

There  were  orUy  two  possible  corridors,  he 
noted,  for  IntersUte  87  to  follow  through 
Westchester  County,  a  northern  suburb  of 
New  York  City  where  woodland  and  open 
space  are  valued  highly.  In  one  path  lay  a 
nature  sanctuary;  in  the  other  corridor  were 
two  sanctuaries.  Supt.  McMorran,  New 
York  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller — and  prob- 
ably a  majority  of  Westchester  residents — 
favored  the  route  which  would  cause  the 
least  damage.  They  were  overruled  by  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  grounds 
of  cost:  Interstate  87  will  Invade  tuio  nat\ire 
preserves. 

Hcnr  then,  the  commissioner  was  asked,  can 
the  need  for  highways  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve natural  areas  be  reconciled? 

"Compromise,"  he  quickly  replied.  "There 
Is  only  one  way — comprooUse." 

But  at  a  pubUc  hearing  in  a  New  Jersey  flre- 
house,  a  private  planning  specialist  Indicated 
'oosapromlae,"  Instead  of  being  the  answer, 
may  be  the  root  of  hl^way  troubles. 

Fhlladelpbia  lands«4>e  architect  Ian  Mc- 
Barg  had  been  retained  by  a  New  Jersey 
citizens'  group  to  help — successfully — to 
guide  Interstate  95  along  the  least  destruc- 
tive route.  But  his  most  disheartening  ex- 
perience. Dr.  McHarg  said,  was  learning  bow 
highway  departments  act  on  pressure  rather 
than  principles.  Thus  the  selection  of  a 
highway  route  becomes  a  public  pushball 
game,  the  object  of  which  Is  to  shove  the  rotMl 
Into  someone  else's  backyard. 

Farther  south,  in  Washington,  the  courtly 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  took  a  to- 
tally opposite  posiUon.  Rex  M.  Whltton 
spoke  of  the  checks  and  balances  which 
theoretically  guide  fair  selections  of  routes. 
Hla  assistant,  the  articulate  Thomas  MoOary, 
counted  off  ten  or  more  criteria — ranging 
from  concern  for  conservation  and  esthetics 
to  respect  for  religious  institutions — that  he 
said  must  be  met  before  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  approves  a  state's  choice  trf  a  route. 
Mr.  Whltton  emphasized  he  sees  no  need  for 
more  rules  to  protect  natural  areas. 

Yet  as  Key  West,  Pla.,  is  far  from  Kodlak, 
Alaska,  so  are  the  assurances  of  these  Wash- 
ington officials  remote  from  the  conviction 
of  embattled  conservationists  that  the  fed- 
eral-state highway  program  is,  indeed,  a  very 
real,  very  massive  Juggernaut  smashing 
through  any  open  areas  In  or  near  its  path. 
An  observer  listening  to  Ifr.  Whltton  and 
Mr.  McOary  might  easily  relax  In  the  com- 
fort that  vrtsdom  reigns  over  highway  plan- 
ning. But  two  current  cases  keep  nagging — 
nagging  that  perhaps  the  Juggernaut  to 
hardly  under  control. 

Franconla  Notch  in  New  Hampshire  has 
been  part  of  the  American  heritage  since 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  of  the  Old  Man 
of   the   Mountains,   the   Great   Stone   Face 


farmed  by  five  separate  granite  ledges  which 
Jut  from  sheer  dUTS  1,300  feet  above  the  val- 
ley ef  the  Pemlgewaseet  River.  The  steep- 
walled,  forest-covered  cleft  In  the  White 
Mountains  offers  a  rare  atmosphere  of  wlld- 
ness  and  Intimacy,  of  cascading  streams  and 
glacial  relics,  of  summit  trails  and  alpine 
wildflowers. 

The  renown  of  Franconla  Notch's  beauty 
brings  visitors.  Visitors  bring  traffic.  By 
19»0,  according  to  one  engineering  eetlmate, 
4,000  vehicles  will  be  crowded  into  the  Notch 
every  hour  during  the  fall  color  season. 

The  proposal:  to  route  Interstate  93 
through  Franconla  Notch,  either  in  place  of, 
or  In  addition  to,  the  present  two-lane  TT.3. 
3.  The  question:  Can  the  valley  accept  four 
lanes  of  speedway  traffic  and  really  remain 
Franconla  Notch,  New  Hampshire's  greatest 
natural  asset? 

Federal  highway  czar  Whltton  argues  that 
this  is  strictly  a  state  affair.  Technicalities 
aside,  however,  the  future  of  Franconla 
Notch  Is  of  national  concern.  Indeed,  there 
seems  little  doubt  this  would  be  a  national 
park  today  had  not  the  state  and  Its  citizens 
taken  the  initiative  to  place  the  Notch  un- 
der public  guardianship  40  years  ago.  Or  to 
offer  a  less  noble  argument,  most  of  the  cost 
of  Interstate  93  Is  being  borne  by  taxpayers 
outside  New  Hampehlre.  It  would  seem  they 
have  the  right  to  ask:  Which  la  more  In  the 
national  Interest,  to  keep  Franconla  Notch  as 
Is,  or  use  it  as  a  high-speed  traffic  corridor? 
Curiously,  while  Interstate  freeways  are 
justified  as  links  in  a  nationwide  transpor- 
tation and  military  defense  system,  the  con- 
sulting engineer's  report  which  prompted  the 
New  Hampshire  General  Court,  the  state's 
legislature,  to  approve  the  route  through  the 
Notch  stressed  that  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  present  U.S.  3  travelers  stop  In  the  Fran- 
conla Notch  State  Park  area.  "Iicas  than  30 
per  cent  desire  to  go  to  points  beyond  .  .  ." 
While  this  statement  has  been  used  as  an 
argument  against  an  alternative  route 
around  the  Notch,  It  also  seenu  to  belie  the 
need  for  an  Interstate  expressway  there  to 
facilitate  long-distance  travel  and  to  speed 
troops  north  to  the  frontier. 

For  if  tourists  want  to  stop  and  look  at 
the  leaves,  or  photograph  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains,  an  improved  scenic  highway,  not 
a  super-speedway,  seems  the  answer. 

Yet  who  asks  these  questions  In  the  na- 
tional interest?  Only  a  handful  of  groups. 
Including  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club, 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Forests,  the  Audubon  Society  of  New 
Hampshire,  garden  clubs  and  women's  clubs. 
This  Is  a  classic  rearguard  fight  by  conser- 
vationists. 

It  does  little  to  support  Highway  Admin- 
istrator Whltton's  claim  of  adequate  checks 
and  balances. 

The  second  case  In  point  likewise  Is  of  na- 
tional consequence,  yet  It  too  has  been 
called  a  strictly  local  matter.  The  distinc- 
tion Is  now  academic:  Conservationists  have 
lost  another  round.  The  heart  of  Wheeler 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  on  a  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  lake  in  northern  Alabama, 
uHU  be  bisected  by  Interstate  05  on  a  route 
demanded  by  state  highway  officials. 

Although  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  had  once  Insisted  that  a  right- 
of-way  through  Wheeler  Refuge  could  not 
be  granted  at  the  site  sought  by  road  build- 
ers, the  Interior  Department — in  a  surprise 
move — ^has  withdrawn  Its  objections.  Still 
undecided  Is  whether  Interstate  65  will  be 
elevated  on  a  treetle  across  the  refuge,  an 
Important  feeding  and  resting  area  for 
Canada  geese.  The  trestle  would  permit 
free  flow  of  water  and.  suppopedly,  allow 
birds  to  fly  xindemeath  the  highway. 

Wildlife  biologists,  however,  although  ad- 
mitting that  goose  behavior  la  almost  Im- 
possible to  forecast,  have  evidence  the  birds 
fear  elevated  structures.     In   the  personal 


opinion  of  Wheeler  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
officials,  the  elevated  super -road  will  devas- 
tate the  sanctuary.  Yet  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Whltton  Insists  the  freeway 
will  have  no  adverse  effect  on  wildlife.  The 
Issue  at  Wheeler,  he  says,  Is  "wildlife  versus 
people." 
But  Is  It? 

Wheeler  National  Wildlife  Refuge  encom- 
passes 35.000  acres  of  sinks  and  sloughs  along 
both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  River.  It  Is  not 
on  the  traditional  north-south  waterfowl 
fiyway,  but  through  intensive  management 
the  winter  population  of  Canada  geese  has 
been  Increased  from  none  In  1938  to  an 
average  of  60,000  today.  Twice  that  man; 
ducks  use  the  refuge,  and  230  other  bird 
species  are  fotmd  there. 

The  goal  is  for  Wheeler  Refuge  to  become 
the  first  of  several  stepping  stones  to  lead 
Mississippi  Fiyway  geese  to  an  under-used 
wintering  sanctuary  In  western  Florida. 
This  Is  a  people  program.  People  supported 
and  voted  for  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act  in  1929.  People  planted  com  at 
Wheeler.  People  paid  taxes  and  bought  duck 
stamps  to  develop  Wheeler  Refuge. 

Alabama's  highway  department  and  the 
federal  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  refused  to 
accept  an  alternate  route  through  the  refuge 
because  of  "user  cost,"  a  figure  obtained  by 
multiplying  three  factors:  the  number  or 
vehicles  expected  to  travel  the  expressway 
per  year,  the  extra  mileage,  and  an  arbitrary 
figure  of  nine  cents,  which  represents  the 
cost  to  a  motorist  of  driving  one  extra  mile. 
The  user  cost  Is  figiued  to  the  one -thou- 
sandth of  a  cent.  How  many  costs  are  con- 
sidered on  the  other  aide  of  the  ledger? 
None,  except  the  cost  of  the  elevated  cause- 
way. There  will  be  no  reimbursement  for 
the  70  acres  of  land  to  be  taken  from  the 
refuge.  There  will  be  no  payment  for  the 
decreased  value  ot  the  refuge.  And  what  ol 
the  loss  to  International  migratory  water- 
fowl conservation? 

"In  other  words."  commented  C.  R.  Guter- 
muth.  vice-president  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  at  a  congressional  bear- 
ing, "the  highway  agencies  are  claiming  to 
be  attempting  to  'save'  money  by  objecting 
to  the  alternate  route,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  ignoring  costs  the  public  would 
bear  by  reason  of  Impairment  of  the  wildlife 
refugee." 

Wildlife  versus  people?  Or  people  versut 
people — local  truckers  and  motorists  versiu 
national  taxpayers? 

Soon  after  news  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment retreat  on  Wheeler  Refuge  was  re- 
leased. It  was  learned  that  right-of-way  for 
still  another  Interstate  highway  has  been 
bought  up  to  the  boundary  fence  of  Savan- 
nah National  WlldUfe  Refuge  In  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Sometimes,  albeit  rarely,  good  sense  r«n 
pierce  the  fog  of  specious  argument.  Con- 
servationists In  the  Midwest  heaved  a  sigS 
of  relief  last  summer  when  Michigan  Got. 
George  Romney  vetoed  a  bill  which  would 
have  allowed  a  highway  to  be  built  through 
Porcupine  Mountains  State  Park.  The  Por- 
cupines lie  beside  the  sapphire-blue  of  Lai« 
Superior  in  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula,  and 
the  68,000-acre  park  Is  an  unusually  rugged 
virgin  wilderness  for  the  eastern  United 
States,  chockablock  with  wUdlUe,  moiin- 
tains  and  mountain  lakes,  and  cascading 
trout  streams.  The  highway  was  demanded 
by  local  legislators  and  tourism  promoters 
Gov.  Romney,  In  his  veto  message,  empba- 
sized  that  "for  this  wilderness  area  .  .  . 
to  be  further  opened  to  a  conventional  gen- 
eral access  highway  would  destroy  its  chlel 
attraction,  an  attraction  which  will  con- 
stantly Increase." 

Such  decisions  cannot  always  be  countw 
on,  however,  and  the  concerned  ciUaen  must 
be  prepared  to  fight  on  the  highwayman  = 
ground. 
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In  Dr.  McHarg's  opinion,  t.i)  reason  his 
New  Jersey  group  was  able  toltifluence  the 
8tate  highway  department  w^  because  It 
entered  the  discussions  with  i  a  plan.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads'  Thomas  McGary  has 
repeatedly  said  "the  nature  p^<)ple  must  be 
prepared  with  realistic  demands." 

Mr.  McGary's  complaints,  Itideed  suggest 
that  working  with  "nature  peoj^le"  is  difficult 
"because  they  just  don't  sedm  to  under- 
stand the  world  we  have  to  operate  In. 

"The  conservation  world,"  l^e  advises,  "Is 
afflicted  with  lack  of  professi^ballsm,"  and 
he  scores  both  the  "vigllante-ilsm"  of  some 
national  conservation  organUations,  and 
•blabbermouths"  who  protect  at  public 
iceetlngs  without  valid  reason^.  "There  are 
two  approaches  toward  gaininglan  objective," 
he  concluded,  "the  bomb-thrower  versus  the 
member  of  a  responsible  politloal  party." 

Compared  v^th  the  usual  c^lcature  of  a 
nature  lover  as  a  tweedy  old  lady  with  binoc- 
ulars, the  label  "bomb-thrower""  may  sound 
rather  extreme.  Mr.  McOary '4  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  you  can't  play  thislaame  without 
knowing  the  rules.  m 

What  are  those  rules? 

First,  you  must  be  aware  apt  only  that 
American  highway  constructlcm  Is  the  big- 
gest public  works  program  Ini  history  but 
that  much  of  the  money  coines  from  one 
source,  much  of  the  eontroll  j  comes  from 
another.  1 1 

Since  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson,  It 
has  been  an  accepted  principle  |  that  highway 
building  is  a  state  and  local  JTunction;  the 
federal  government  merely  collets  taxes  and 
distributes  money  to  states  for  roads  with 
national  significance.  | 

This  divided  responsibility  h^$  many  prac- 
tical results.  Among  others,  it  creates.  In  the 
words  of  one  Washington  observer,  "one  of 
the  world's  moet  beautiful  I  buck-passing 
systems." 

It  also  means  dealing  at  50  jstate  capitals 
with  50  different  state  highway  departments 
operating  on  60  levels  of  co^]|petence  and 
under  vastly  different  systemi^  of  organiza- 
tion. It  means  50  sets  of  lav^a  to  regulate 
highway  department  functions] 

As  an  aide  to  a  U.S.  senatdt*  commented 
In  the  Capitol's  marble  halls,  ♦'the  highway 
lobby  is  the  toughest  we  h^»e  to  fight." 
Then  he  added: 

"Remember,  route  alignmeiit  is  done  In 
the  states.  It's  easier  to  lobb^ln  the  states 
than  it  is  In  Washington.  "Tbere  are  too 
many  spotlights  in  Washington — somebody 
Is  watching  and  reporting  almost  everything 
we  do  here.  But  who  watc&es  the  state 
legislatures?  That's  where  thp  real  wheel- 
ing and  dealing  on  highways  |goes  on." 

What  Is  the  highway  lobby? 

This  la  the  bloc  of  trade  asaociatlons  and 
special  Interest  groups  representing  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  and  dea0ers,  automo- 
bile clubs,  gas  and  oil  producdis,  truck  and 
bus  associations,  concrete  and  iasphalt  mak- 
ers, highway  construction  equifiment  manu- 
facturers, and  road-bulldlng  contractors, 
among  others.  Considering  the  Importance 
to  their  states  of  a  share  of  tihe  annual  (4 
billion  federal  highway  aid  kitty,  governors 
3^ght  also  be  classified  as  highway  lobby- 
ists. I 

Local  control  means,  too,  that  the  key 
figure  m  many  highway  cases  («  a  relatively 
obscure  official,  the  district  or  ttlvision  engi- 
neer who  makes  the  first  d^olslons  on  a 
route.  Further,  It  Is  a  phenomfihon  of  high- 
way construction  that  such  eftfly  decisions 
•^ny  great  Importance,  particularly  once 
t''«y  are  Incorporated  Into  w:tual  plans. 
■U  time  goes  on,"  one  highway  aide  noted, 
^t'«  almost  Impossible  to  change  them." 

The  second  rule  is  to  enter  a  case  prepared 
*tth  definite  and  "realistic"  demands  and 
eounterproposals. 

"y^*  <lon't  care  how  tough  «  group  is,"  a 
'•aeral  roads  official  emphasised,  "as  long 


as  they  can  tell  us  where  they  stand  and 
what  they're  after.  We  can  live  vrtth  people 
like  that."  He  cited  dvll  rights  groups  as 
effective  bargainers  on  highway  routes  which 
threaten  minority  housing. 

"But  what  are  we  supposed  to  do,"  he 
asked,  "when  one  of  the  nature  boys  gets  up 
and  recites,  'Woodsman,  Spare  That  Tree*?" 

Highways  are  an  engineer's  domain,  and, 
as  Secretary  Udall  remarked  in  a  recent  con- 
versation, "engineers  need  guidelines."  The 
Sierra  Club  has  published  a  booklet  of  en- 
gineering specifications  for  roads  In  park 
areas.  For  the  Interstate  95  case  In  New 
Jersey,  Dr.  McHarg  offered  a  brilUant  pro- 
cedure for  determining  routes  having  the 
least  "social  cost."  It  was  prepared,  he  said, 
In  a  short  time,  with  little  expense  and  with 
Information  available  to  the  public  in  any 
state. 

Both  are  models  of  definite  and  "realistic" 
programs. 

But  no  opposition,  no  alternate  plan,  can 
be  effective  unless  brought  to  bear  early  In 
the  highway  planning  process.  As  one  can- 
did official  admitted,  "By  the  time  of  public 
hearings.  It  already  Is  too  late  to  make  real 
changes." 

How,  then,  can  conservationists  enter  the 
highway  picture  when  plans  are  still  fluid? 

For  federally  financed  roads — and  today 
most  roads  are  built  with  at  least  some  fed- 
eral aid — Mr.  McGary  holds  out  only  one 
slim  ray  of  hope  .  .  . 

In  1963 — ^as  a  resvdt  of  pressure  applied  In 
Congress  by  conservationists,  by  Sen.  Mst- 
CAU  and  by  Rep.  John  D.  Dingeli,  of  Michi- 
gan— the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  sent  to 
state  highway  departments  a  memorandiun 
requiring  consultation  with  their  state  fish 
and  game  departments  to  clear  any  highway 
plans  involving  federal  Eissistance.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gary advises  private  conservation  groups  to 
utilize  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

"Work  with  the  state  conservation  depart- 
ments," he  suggests.  "See  that  they  know 
yoitf  position  on  the  program  and  that  they 
are  In  a  good  poeition  to  represent  you  with 
state  highway  agencies.  And  see  that  the 
conservation  department  contacts  the  high- 
way people  early.  That's  vital.  Don't  let 
the  conservation  people  wait  until  the  high- 
way department  contacts  them." 

StlU  practically  speaking,  this  procedure 
offers  little  promise.  A  state  resource  agency 
rarely  has  the  political  strength  to  challenge 
its  fellow  highway  department.  Highway  de- 
partments have  mtiscle — the  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  road  construction  funds  circulating 
throughout  the  country. 

By  comparison,  most  state  fish  and  game 
departments  operate  on  nickels  and  dimes. 
Many  are  geared  solely  to  providing  hunting 
and  fishing  needs,  not  to  a  broad  resource 
conservation  program.  Pew  are  prepared  to 
argue  esthetics  or  habitat  values  vsnth  high- 
way engineers. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  an  Immediate  need 
for  conservationists  to  Inventory  vital  open 
space.  Much  anguish — and  many  tragic 
losses — ^mlght  be  avoided  If  engineers  were 
aware  of  which  wild  areas  are  most  Impor- 
tant, moet  valued,  before  they  made  even  the 
first  tentative  doodles  on  their  drawing 
boards.  Otherwise,  an  engineer  may  not 
know  that  a  forest  or  a  pond  is  any  more 
significant  than  a  trash-filled  vacant  lot. 

Needed,  too,  is  a  cash  value  on  the  Intan- 
gible worth  of  natural  areas,  since  road  engi- 
neers, Dr.  McHarg  reminds  us,  unblushingly 
place  dollars  and  cents  figures  on  such  Im- 
ponderables as  "user  convenience." 

What  it  a  fair  appraisal  for  a  timibllng 
brook,  a  roaring  waterfall,  an  orchid  bog,  or 
the  last  grove  of  hickories  in  several  coun- 
ties? The  Cook  County,  HI.,  parks  depart- 
ment and  the  National  Shade  Tree  Confer- 
ence have  at  least  made  a  start,  valuing  trees 
felled  In  the  path  of  highways  at  f6  to  98  per 


square  Inch  of  cross  section  at  a  certain 
height. 

In  the  meantime,  laws  can  be  reformed. 
National  wildlife  refuge  lands  need  not  be 
free  for  the  taking  by  highway  builders.  The 
Federal  Highway  Act  can  be  amended  to  pro- 
tect natural  areas  against  federally  assisted 
roads. 

A  practical  suggestion,  Indeed,  comes  from 
the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
which  cited  a  parallel  between  damage  to 
parks  from  highways  and  the  relocation  of 
families  displaced  by  federal  aid  slum  clear- 
ance.   Commented  the  society's  newsletter: 

"Unless  the  federal  government  extends 
the  same  Insistence  (and  probably  the  same 
federal  aid)  to  the  relocation  of  parks  mas- 
sacred by  highways,  we  can  expect  that  the 
high-handed  expropriation  of  park  land  will 
continue." 

It  was  Interior  Secretary  Udall  who  advised 
conservationists  to  approach  the  highway 
Issue  positively.  "You  don't  just  ask  the 
negative  question,  'How  can  we  stop  roads?'  " 
he  emphasized.  "You  ask,  'How  can  we  use 
a  road  program  so  that  It  vrtU  not  only  move 
people  in  cars  but  so  the  roads  will  make  a 
contribution  to  the  total  environment?' 
You  use  roads  to  add  a  new  element  to  con- 
servation." 

Wider  rights-of-way  might  be  acquired,  he 
suggested,  to  add  hiking,  cycling  or  horseback 
trails. 

But  such  a  positive  approach  would  require 
that  conservationists  participate  in  highway 
planning  from  the  start,  that  oft-repeated 
theme. 

As  Prank  Gregg,  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
servation Foundation,  stresses,  highway 
planning  can  no  longer  remain  isolated  as 
"the  unilateral  responsibility  of  agencies 
biased  toward  construction."  Highways 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  our  total 
environmental  and  resource  needs. 

Only  then  can  the  concrete  Juggernaut  be 
controlled. 


WELCOME  TO  PRESIDENT  MARCOS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try is  very  privileged  to  host  for  the  next 
2  weeks  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  the  Honorable  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Marcos.  President  Marcos  and 
his  visiting  party,  which  includes  his 
gracious  and  beautiful  wife,  arrived  In 
the  United  States  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  via  my  home  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
flew  into  Washington  yesterday. 

A  warm,  cordial  welcome  for  President 
and  Mrs.  Marcos  is  planned  by  President 
Johnson.  This  is  indeed  fitting,  for  this 
young,  handsome  couple  represents  an 
Asian  country  with  which  we  have  had  a 
long  and  amicable  relation^ip. 

The  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  had  its  be- 
ginnings in  the  late  19th  century  when 
our  country  helped  to  end  Spanish  domi- 
nation of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  ma- 
tured over  the  years,  as  Americans 
worked  with  Filipino  leaders  to  ensure 
the  complete  Independence  of  the  Islands 
from  any  other  foreign  nation.  Then.  It 
blossomed  into  full  partnership  when  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  was  bom  on 
July  4,  1946. 

Filipino-American  ties  have  continued 
to  be  close  during  the  last  20  years. 

As  Americans  and  Filipinos  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  In  the  fight  against 
the  Japanese  in  World  War  n.  so  did 
Philippine  troops  fight  with  American 
soldiers  and  those  of  other  nations  with 
the  United  Nations  In  Korea. 
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Recently,  the  Philippines  dispatched 
combat  engineers  and  security  troops  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  will  send  a  total  of 
2,000  of  these  troops;  thus  becoming 
the  fourth  foreign  nation— Joining  the 
United  States,  Australia,  and  South 
Korea — to  commit  a  sizable  force  to  help 
fight  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
aggression. 

Philippine  commitment  of  combat 
troops  In  South  Vietnam  reflects  the 
deeper  ties  that  bind  our  two  countries 
together — those  of  Ideology,  political 
form  of  government,  and  economics. 

We  share  an  abhorrence  of  military 
aggression.  Accordingly,  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  are  strongly  antl- 
COmmunlst,  and  containment  ol'  Com- 
munist aggression  Is  a  fundamental 
policy  of  our  countries. 

A  world  of  peace,  good  health,  and 
inrosperity  Is  a  goal  toward  which  our 
countries  are  striving.  Thus,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  ac- 
tively support  the  United  Nations.  In 
fact,  our  coxmtries  are  charter  members 
of  this  venerable  organization. 

Our  oHnmon  outlook  is  also  noted  in 
the  similarity  of  our  form  of  g:ovem- 
ment  The  Philippine  and  United  States 
constitutions  provide  for  three  s«;parate 
branches  of  government  and  ensure  the 
people  of  their  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
Justice.  As  the  United  States  is  recog- 
nized as  being  the  first  democratic  state 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Republic 
erf  the  Philippines  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  democracy  In  Asia. 

Economically,  we  cooperate  slgntfl- 
cantly  with  each  other.  Under  the 
United  States-Philippine  Trade  Agree- 
ment, commodities  from  both  coimtrles 
receive  preferential  tariff  treatment.  As 
a  result,  the  volimie  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries  Is  very  high.  In  1964,  the 
United  States  imported  goods  totaling 
|737  million  from  the  Philippines,  while 
the  latter  Imported  US.  goods  worth  $780 
million  during  the  same  period. 

As  between  the  closest  friends,  how- 
ever, the  relatl(mjdUp  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  has  not  al- 
ways been  smooth  and  placid.  Minor  ir- 
ritatlcms  have  occasionally  arisen. 
Nonetheless,  the  underl3rlng  mutuality  of 
outlook  on  the  Important  matters  has 
carried  both  natlcms  through  such  mis- 
understandings with  the  basic  fabric  of 
friendship  Intact. 

We  are  thus  delighted  to  see  the  grow- 
ing economic  and  political  Influence  of 
the  Philippines  In  Asian  and  world  af- 
fairs. The  Asian  Development  Bank, 
whose  purpose  Is  to  foster  economic 
growth  and  cooperation  In  the  region  of 
the  Far  East  and  Asia,  will  be  located  in 
Manila.  Thirty-two  coimtrles  comprise 
the  membership  of  this  organization. 

The  Philipplnee  hare  taken  a  leading 
role  In  attempting  to  calm  the  hostile 
situatlcm  in  southeast  Asia.  It  has  re- 
cently established  diplomatic  relations 
with  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  and  is 
working  toward  a  more  staUe  political 
climate  In  that  geographic  regloia. 

The  Philippines  Is  also  providing  leod- 
cnhlp  In  the  field  of  health  and  sanlU- 
tion.  Under  an  aid  program  called  Op- 
eration  Brotherhood,   Filipino    doctors 


and  nurses  are  operating  hospitals  and 
other  experts  are  teaching  better  farm- 
ing, better  baby  care,  and  sanitation 
throughout  Laos.  Laos  has  less  than  a 
dozen  doctors  of  its  own,  so  Operation 
Brotherhood's  TOIplnos  provide  the 
backbone  of  what  medical  service  Is 
available  to  the  almost  3  million  Lao- 
tians. 

But  the  leadership  of  the  Philippines 
Is  only  as  strong  as  its  own  national  sit- 
uation. Thus,  we  are  particularly 
pleased  that  the  sixth  President  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  demon- 
strated insight  in  the  problans  plaguing 
his  country  and  has  acted  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  them. 

Since  taking  office  in  January,  Presi- 
dent Marcos  has  begun  to  correct  the 
problems  of  finances,  smuggling  and  the 
black  market,  land  reform,  trade  deficit, 
and  administrative  waste  In  spending. 
His  efforts  have  stirred  optimism  among 
his  people,  and  respect  among  world 
leaders. 

Consequently,  we  view  the  visit  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  as  one  aris- 
ing out  of  the  friendship  between  our 
countries  and  the  respect  and  admiration 
that  we  hold  for  the  role  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  Asia  today.  We  haU  the  Philip- 
pine President  and  his  First  Lady  for 
their  fine  service  to  their  people. 

Mr.  President.  I.  especially,  wish  to  ex- 
tend a  warm  aloha  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Marcos.  We  in  Hawaii  feel  honored 
that  they  selected  our  State  as  the 
resting  spot  for  their  transpacific  flights 
to  and  from  the  U.S.  mainland. 

Special  celebrations  sponsored  by  the 
Filipino  community  win  be  held  in  honor 
of  President  and  Btos.  Marcos  upon  their 
return  to  Hawaii.  In  addition,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  will  confer  an  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws  oh  President 
Marcos. 

Within  the  Filipino  community  of  ap- 
proximately 70,000  persons  In  Hawaii, 
few  other  leaders  from  the  Philippines 
co\ild  generate  as  much  excitement  or 
inspire  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  sixth 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. For  one  thing,  President  Mar- 
cos is  a  native  nocano  as  is  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Filipinos  in 
Hawaii. 

Second,  President  Marcos  had  to  over- 
come great  adversities  during  his  life- 
time before  arriving  at  Malacanang 
Palace.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  his  father's  polit- 
ical rival.  Then,  World  War  n  dis- 
rupted a  promising  career.  Also.  Intra- 
party  maneuvertag  In  1985  prevented  the 
then  Senator  Marcos  from  obtaining  the 
Liberal  Party  endorsement  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination. 

However.  President  Marcos  overcame 
these  adversities  and  emerged  even 
stronger  than  when  confronted  by  them. 
He  achieved  fame  as  a  brilliant  lawyer 
after  he  successfully  defended  himself 
on  appeal  and  won  a  reversal  on  his  con- 
viction for  murder.  He  became  the  most 
decorated  Filipino  soldier  because  of  his 
exploits  as  a  gueirUlA  leader  against  the 
Japanese.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fresi- 
denc7  after  turning  to  the  Nationalist 
Party  and  winning  its  endorsement  for 
that  office. 


Third.  President  Marcos  Is  married  to 
a  beautiful  woman  who  is  also  talented, 
charming,  and  intelligent.  They  have 
three  attractive  children.  The  First 
Family  is  an  ideal  famUy  whose  appeal 
is  universal. 

In  short.  President  and  Mrs.  Marcos 
personify  the  beautiful  country  that 
many  of  the  Filipinos  in  Hawaii  had  not 
seen  in  decades.  These  Filipinos  are 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  rem- 
inisce about  the  land  of  their  ancestors 
and  are  proud  to  give  the  rest  of  tlie 
people  of  Hawaii  and  those  on  the  main- 
land a  glimpse  of  the  charm  and  culture 
of  the  Philippines. 

As  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  I  am  delighted  to  represent  the 
Filipino  community  and  to  bid  in  their 
behalf  a  fond  "mabuhay"  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Marcos  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 
We  wish  you  good  luck  and  success  in 
your  mission  here  to  the  United  States 
and  in  the  administration  of  your  poli- 
cies and  programs  for  your  great  coun- 
try. "Naimbag  a  vislta  yo"— May 
your  visit  be  happy  and  pleasamt. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues some  recent  articles  on  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Marcos  and  the  Philip- 
pines. "Iliey  are  timely  and  Informative, 
and  would  provide  excellent  reading  in 
preparation  for  President  Marcos'  ad- 
dress to  Congress  tomorrow.  I  ask 
urumimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

"Philippines:  A  Nation  in  Transition" 
by  John  Griffin,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
September  11,1966; 

"The  Philippines:  Freedom's  Pacific 
Frontier,"  by  Robert  De  Roos,  National 
Geographic.  September  1966; 

"A  Friend  from  Asia"  and  "The  First 
Lady,"  taken  from  Ferdinand  R  Marcos, 
President,  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 

"Half- Year  Mark,"  by  Quljano  de 
Manila.  Philippines  Free  Press,  August 
13, 1966: 

"Our  Asian  Ally."  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  Washington  Post,  September  U, 
1966; 

"Visitor  From  Manila,"  lead  editorial, 
Washington  Post,  September  14,  1966; 

"Busy  Beauty  In  the  Barrios,"  Life, 
Asia  edition.  August  8, 1966;  and 

"Imelda  Marcos:  The  First  Lady  of 
Asia,"  by  Vera  Qlaser,  Parade.  Septem- 
ber 11, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matenai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Hon(4ulu   AdTcrtiaer,  Sept.  H 
1966) 


PHiUFPims:  A  Nation  Df  TBAJwmoK 
(By  Jotxn  Griffin) 

The  KiUlpplne*  la  a  nation  caiigbt  between 
cultures.  ^         .,„ 

Preiident  Perdlnand  Marcos,  who  arme 
here  tomorrow  at  th«  banning  of  a  VS-^ 
•Ute  TUlt.  Blight  dUagree  with  the  w«a 
"eauc^t." 

R«cenUy  to  Manila  he  pictured  himself  w 
XD*  as  »  Boaa  who  had  managed  to  beoas< 
"oriented  to  tb*  Ea»t  and  itlU  Jdentlfled  in«> 
the  Weet  without  •chlaoptorenlc  rewlU. 

Tet  whatever  the  orutatandlng  ^'^**  ^ 
the  naUon'a  leader,  the  PhUlpp»M«  1»  *  *»^ 
In  troMUed  twuMltton.  Both  at  borne  «■; 
in  tantga  aa»in  it  face*  adjuatmenu  «»■ 
call  for  cultural  change. 


Preildant  ifaroca,  who  took  office  eight 
months  ago.  la  the  man  who  will  preolde  orer 
thU  vital  period.  HI*  credentials  are  Unpres- 
give.  aa  the  official  biography  on  thla  page 
outlines.  I 

Tet  alao  Impreaalve  la  tiM  weight  of  history 
and  misguided  government  itttat  faces  anyone 
seeking  to  promote  ordered  change  In  the 
pbUlpplnea. 

PblUpplne-Amerlcan  relations,  the  theme 
or  the  Marcos  visit,  are  Involved  and  affected 
by  this.  I 

It  U  better,  however,  to  tiUc  first  about  the 
Internal  situation  In  the  Philipplnee.  For 
tbat  Is  where  the  change  must  come. 

This  Is  not  to  say  Americans  can't  be  more 
understanding.  Even  more  than  with  Eng- 
land, our  relations  with  the  Philippines  have 
suffered  by  the  fact  we  bdl4»  speak  English 
and  seem  to  have  many  slniilar  manners  and 
institutions. 

It  Is  important  that  the  Philippines,  a 
former  American  colony,  hat  the  best  work- 
ing Western-style  democracy  in  Asia.  But  It 
is  even  more  important  to  recogolze  that  the 
four  decades  of  American  Influence  are  jxist 
one  layer  of  a  Philippine  culture  that  also 
includes  over  360  years  of  Bpanlsh  rule  and 
continuing  Malay  village  trfidltlons. 
KINSHIP  cm.itnx 

"If  you  want  to  understarad  the  country," 
a  friend  said  recently  In  Manila.  "I  would 
suggest  starUng  with  two  things — the  kin- 
ship system,  and  utang  n«  loob"  (debt  of 
gratitude  or  obligation) . 

Much  more  than  In  the  TJJ3..  the  basic  unit 
of  loyalty  and  obligation  for  the  FlUplno  Is 
this  group  made  up  not  only  of  blood  famUy 
but  also  oX  adopted  family,  a  circle  of  "com- 
padres"  established  througlx  marriage  or  long 
friendship. 

A  man  is  bound  to  provide  help  for  needy 
members  of  his  group,  be  ie  In  business  or 
government.  It  is  far  more  disgraceful,  for 
example,  to  let  down  a  family  member  by  not 
providing  a  government  Job  or  contract  than 
it  Is  to  cheat  the  government. 

"The  family  system  has  its  social 
strengths,"  said  a  PlUpino.  "But  too  many 
people  see  the  government  or  a  business  as 
a  family  employment  agency.  We  can't  go 
on  like  that  if  we  hope  to  loake  progress." 

"Utang  na  loob"  refers  to  »  situation  where 
a  man  without  being  asked  docs  a  favor  for 
another  man,  who  then  has  ttie  obligation  to 
repay.  ^ 

Two  such  cultural  charact|erlstics  natuiBUy 
don't  explain  everything  in  a  society  where 
graft  and  corruption  have  become  tragically 
endemic,  where  rich  exploit  poor  then  cal- 
lously display  their  wealth,  where  crime  U 
measured  In  syndicates  that  estend  Into  Oon- 
gress  and  government  departtaenta. 

But  they  do  say  sometfalng  about  the 
deeper  problems  of  a  nation  seeking  to  trans- 
form itself  to  a  modem  socloty  from  a  value 
system  suited  for  isolated  rural  peasant 
vlUages. 

A   TMOLr   VIStT 

F^irthennore,  It  may  be  {that  these  two 
Influence*— tho  family  systi^i  and  the  debt 
of  obligation— extend  Into  Philippine-Amer- 
ican relations.  1 

The  Marcos  visit  la  In  Ute  tradition  of 
Philippine  i>re8ldents  vlsltuig  the  UJ3.  In 
some  ways,  it  is  very  much  a  famllv  affair 
forPiUplnos.  '       -"-r  f  ""^^^ 

Americans  may  be  somewhat  taken  aback 
by  the  blunt  wording  in  the  editorial  re- 
printed on  thla  page  from  the  Philippine  Free 
Press,  the  nation's  most  respected  magasine. 
It  talks  of  Marcos  going  baok  to  collect  0JB. 
aid  In  return  for  sending  FUlpino  trocfM  to 
Viet  Nam. 

After  an  we  have  given  the  Philippines 
some  ti  blUion  in  aid  grants  since  IBM  plus 
1500  mlUlon  In  mlUtaiy  aid..  In  addition  we 
nave  prortded  over  $1  hfUldn  In  veterans' 
payments  and  are  stin  paying  $38  million  a 
yew  to  some  njOOO  nUi>14o  war  veterans. 


These  figures  do  not  Include  another  4678 
million  paid  In  war  '*^'nfic<iii 

Whether  any  deal  was  made  over  Viet 
Nam  troops  Is  not  the  question  here.  (U.S. 
officials  deny  any  direct  arrangetnent.) 

The  point  Is  that  many  Flllpinoe  see  the 
UjS.  in  the  utang  na  loob  situation  of  owing 
the  Philippines  a  debt  of  obligation. 

Furthermore,  this  debt  Is  not  Just  over 
the  Viet  Nam  troops.  It  goes  back  to  the 
fact  Filipinos  stood  by  the  U^S.  In  World 
War  II  without  being  asked;  MacArthur's 
return  was  not  enough.  Some  would  even 
date  ouir  obligation  back  to  the  day  we 
stepped  ashore  In  1898. 

BaOTHHI  IN  NBD 

Woven  all  through  this  Is  the  special  re- 
lations between  the  U.S.  and  its  former  col- 
ony— a  family  relationship,  if  you  win, 
where  Americans  are  the  prosperous  broth- 
er and  FlUi>lno6  the  brother  In  need. 

Many  Flllpinoe  see  nothing  especially 
wrong  In  this;  It  Is  their  way  of  life  and  our 
obligation. 

Many  other  FlUpinoe  may  not  like  the 
Idea  of  such  a  continuing  relationship,  al- 
though they  may  be  caught  In  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  American  Influence  on  their  coun- 
try and  personalty  friendly  to  Americans. 

They  see  the  PUUpplne  future  In  Asia, 
not  burdened  with  a  special  relationship  that 
may  bring  them  aid  but  also  carried  the 
stigma  of  being  considered,  as  Filipinos  put 
It,  "little  brown  brothers  to  Americans." 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Presi- 
dent Marcos  comes  to  the  U.S. 

No  one  has  been  more  honestly  blunt 
about  the  problems.  His  Justly-famous  In- 
augtu-al  address  last  December  30  said  m 
part: 

"The  Filipino,  it  seems,  has  lost  his  soul, 
his  dignity  and  his  courage. 

"We  have  come  upon  a  phase  of  our  his- 
tory when  Ideals  are  only  a  veneer  for  greed 
and  power  In  public  and  private  affairs,  when 
devotion  to  duty  and  dedication  to  a  pubUc 
trust  are  to  be  weighed  at  all  times  against 
private  advantages  and  personal  gain,  and 
when  loyalties  can  be  traded  In  the  open 
market. . . . 

"Oiir  government  is  gripped  in  the  iron 
band  of  venality.  Its  treasiiry  is  barren.  Its 
resources  are  wasted.  Its  civil  service  Is  sloth- 
ful and  Indifferent,  Its  armed  forces  demoral- 
ized and  Its  councils  sterile." 

Everyone  agrees  the  situation  Is  much  bet- 
ter than  a  year  ago  when  pre-election  un- 
certainty shrouded  everything.  The  hon- 
est business  community  likes  Marcos. 

How  good — or  how  great — a  president  ^r- 
dlnand  Marcos  will  be  in  meeting  these  prob- 
lems Is  BtlU  being  judged. 

Smuggling,  which  was  costing  the  nation 
$350  million  a  year,  has  been  cut  enough  to 
impress  everyone;  the  President  estimates 
by  40  percent. 

He  has  taken  other  less  dramattc  but  im- 
portant steps  aimed  at  ruminating  corrup- 
tion, boosting  the  troubled  eoonomy.  revamp- 
ing a  goTemment  larded  with  poUtioal  jobs, 
and  trying  to  win  suKKJCt  for  clean  govern- 
ment. 

CBll'll/H  VXCW 

Critics  feel  he  has  missed  his  chance  to 
make  a  needed  big  initial  impact  with  eolld 
but  dramatic  mores  to  impress  a  citizenry 
grown  cynical  of  promlaed  reforms.  "The 
history  of  Philippine  presidents  Is  that  they 
get  worse  as  they  go  along,"  said  one  older 
Filiptno.  "You  have  to  move  before  the  oc- 
topus at  tte  system  catches  you." 

Defenders  say  the  point  about  Marcos  is 
that  he  is  dUTerent,  that  he  Is  appn-oachlng 
the  massive  Job  as  he  has  everything  else, 
with  an  ordered  plan. 

Most  veteran  observers  are  reserving  judg- 
ment, although  they  see  signs  of  hope. 

Certainly  It  is  agreed  that  if  anybody  >"m 
the  drive,  political  skill  and  knowledge  to 
reform    the    Phlllpplnas    it    is    Marcos.    As 


President  Johnson  Is  considered  an  American 
poUUcal  master,  so  Marcos  must  be  Judged 
the  beet  Filipino  politician  In  many  years. 

But  the  Job  Is  not  easy,  for  all  Involves  go- 
ing beyond  the  dllBcult  initial  cleanup  into 
the  tkeeded  cultural  transition. 

The  family  system,  for  example,  is  slowly 
changing,  as  It  must.  But  can  the  beet  of  Its 
social  security  aspects  be  kept  while  trans- 
f «Ting  the  loyalty  to  kinship  group  to  loyalty 
to  the  public  good? 

Beyond  that  there  Is  the  question  ot  rela- 
Uons  with  the  UJS.  and  the  PhUliKilnes'  idace 
to  Asia. 

This  is  bound  to  change  as  a  younger  gen- 
eration— a  generation  with  no  close  ties  to 
the  U.S. — comes  of  political  age.  The  con- 
troversial economic  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  expires  in  1874. 

TKANSmON  LEAD^ 

Marcos,  the  war  hero  with  a  Bataan-bred 
kinship  to  Americans,  may  well  play  the  role 
of  transition  president  between  two  eras. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Presideut  has  offered 
advice  to  both  Americans  and  Filipinos  in 
judging  each  other. 

To  me  he  said,  "Americans  tend  to  judge 
us  by  what  you  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
In  your  country  over  two  centuries. 

"We  ask  only  that  you  Judge  us  In  rela- 
tion to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Spanish 
here  for  three  centuries  and  Americans  from 
1902  to  194<J.  By  that  standard,  teU  us  If  we 
have  not  done  better  in  20  years  of  inde- 
pendence." 

To  the  Philippine  Congress,  he  said  of  the 
United  States: 

"We  are  convinced  that  this  great  nation 
would  want  nothing  better  than  to  see  our 
nation  prosper  in  dignity  and  freedom." 

It  is,  indeed,  the  only  realistic  long-range 
goal  for  the  UJS.  toward  the  PhlUppines. 

But  beyond  that  there  la  and  should  be 
something  else.  Blaybe  It  was  summed  up 
by  an  American  friend  long  to  Manila  who 
ticked  off  many  criticisms: 

"And  yet  when  you  have  said  aU  the  bad 
things  it  stlU  comes  out  that  these  people 
are  some  of  the  finest  and  best  friends  a 
man  can  have.  In  many  ways,  I,  too,  think 
they  are  my  brothers  ...  I  don't  think  Amer- 
icans will  ever  have  the  same  ktod  of  rela- 
tionship with  anyone  to  Asia  agato." 

[From  the  National  Geographic,  September 

1966] 

Thx  Pmuppons:  Fskdoic's  Pacoic  FaoNrm 

(By  RoI>ert  de  Roos) 

Though  I  have  never  lived  to  the  PhlUp- 
pines. I  sometimes  feel  I  grew  up  there.  My 
parents  were  missionaries  on  Luzon  shortly 
after  this  century  began.  As  a  child  I  was 
entranced  by  their  tales  of  a  ruggedly  beauti- 
ful land,  of  rice  terraces  like  green  steps  to 
the  sky,  of  people  who  Uved  to  houses  on 
stnts,  of  Igorot  men  wearing  nothing  but 
O- strings. 

Later,  with  mUUons  of  Americans,  I  ad- 
mired the  courage  of  the  Fniptoos  as  they 
fought  beside  us  and  stood  Arm  through  the 
terrible  years  of  Japanese  occupation.  And 
I  foUowed  with  hope  and  fascination  thalr 
postwar  plunge  as  a  new  free  nation  in  Asia. 

IKPUBUC  BOBN  ON  TH«  fOUBTH  OF  JOLT 

In  two  visits  totaling  two  and  a  half 
months  and  3,000  miles  of  ti»vel,  I  found  the 
reaUty  far  more  exciting  than  I  could  have 
imagined.  I  learned  that  the  young  Repub- 
Uc  of  the  PhlUppines — founded  July  4, 
1946 — U  a  land  ot  grace  and  many  problems! 
It  Is  a  turbulent  country,  new  to  the  ways  of 
Independence  after  four  centuries  of  occu- 
pation by  foreign  rulers — Spato,  tbe  United 
SUtes.  and  Japan.  It  is  a  country  imbued 
with  America's  Ideals  of  freedom,  though 
corruption  and  poverty  still  keep  that  Ideal- 
ism from  flowerli^  fuUy. 

Far  more  than  wars  and  occupation,  geog- 
raphy has  fragmented  the  Bepubllc  of  the 
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Philippines.  Its  33.800.000  people  live  on  a 
galaxy  of  islands  strung  out  north  and  south 
for  1.160  miles  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  8outh  China  Sea  (maps,  pages  312-13). 

No  one  knows  how  many  Islands  there  are; 
the  republic  Itself  says  simply  "more  than 
7,100."  New  islands  appear  from  time  to 
time  as  volcanoes  thrust  their  smoking  cones 
above  the  sea.  And.  after  a  few  years  of 
pounding  by  the  waves,  some  of  these  new 
Islands  vanish. 

The  eruption  of  TBial  Volcano  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1966.  emphasized  again  the  Influence 
of  titanic  natural  forces  on  life  in  the  Phll- 
If^lnes.  The  volcano,  rising  as  an  Island  In 
Lake  Taal.  40  miles  south  of  Manila,  roared 
for  three  days  and  blasted  out  untold  tons 
of  mud  and  glowing  pumice.  Fields  and 
houses  were  burled  under  slltUke  ash.  Two 
hundred  pec^le  lost  their  lives,  and  thou- 
sands of  homeless  on  the  Island  and  around 
the  lake  were  taken  to  relief  centers. 

Six  weeks  after  the  eruption.  I  went  out  to 
visit  Taal  Volcano  with  Dr.  Arturo  Alcaraz, 
chief  volcanologlst  of  the  Philippines,  and 
Dr.  James  O.  Moore  of  the  UJS.  Oeologlcal 
Survey,  a  volcano  expert  sent  by  President 
Johnson  to  investigate  the  eruption.  We 
drove  along  one  of  my  favorite  roads,  a 
modem  highway  that  seems  to  wander  rath«r 
than  rush  between  rows  of  tidy  homes.  The 
grass  was  a  glossy  green,  with  colorful  ex- 
plosions of  polnsettias.  hibiscus,  plumed 
banana  plants,  and  coconut  palms.  On  the 
road  we  met  buses  that  looked  like  parade 
floats,  their  rooftops  laden  with  gaily  colored 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

VOUTANO   CaXATB)    "HAILSTONkS"   OF    CLAT 

"The  eruption  was  not  unexpected,"  said 
Dr.  Alcaraz,  "because  the  temperature  of  the 
lake  had  been  rising.  The  people  on  the 
Island  were  warned,  and  there  was  time  for 
partial  evacuation." 

"Is  It  possible  to  predict  exactly  when  a 
volcano  will  erupt?"  I  asked. 

"No.  not  exactly."  replied  Dr.  Moore.  "It's 
like  a  balloon,  Tou  can  say  that  a  balloon 
will  break  when  It  la  blown  up,  but  It's  dif- 
ficult to  tell  exactly  when." 

Near  the  lakeside  village  of  San  Nicolas, 
IDr.  Alcaraz  stopped  the  car.  and  we  walked 
to  a  10-foot  bank  at  the  roadside. 

"This  is  material  laid  down  by  an  earlier 
eruption  of  Taal."  be  said. 

With  his  knife  he  dug  out  several  small 
bard  clay  balls,  and  Dr.  Moore  explained  that 
they  were  accretlonary  lapllll — little  mud 
marbles  built  up  in  the  "explosion  clouds" 
caused  by  the  volcano. 

"They  bounced  around  in  the  turbulent 
upper  atr  and  built  up,  layer  by  layer,  until 
they  were  heavy  enough  to  fall,"  he  said. 

"It's  hard  to  say  when  these  fell — maybe 
60  years  ago.  maybe  600.  But  similar  ones 
formed  during  the  recent  eruption." 

At  the  village  we  met  a  Filipino  seismolo- 
gist named  Conrado  Andal,  who  agreed  to 
take  us  to  the  volcano  In  a  16-foot  power- 
boat. As  we  got  under  way.  I  noticed  bits 
of  black  pumice  floating  on  the  choppy 
water. 

Before  vis  loomed  the  Island.  From  time 
to  time  portions  of  the  cliffs  broke  off,  send- 
ing up  plumes  of  ash;  from  a  distance  It 
looked  like  smoke.  A  deep  layer  of  dried 
mud,  now  much  seamed  by  rain,  covered  the 
southern  side  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Andal  recalled  the  nightmarish  morn- 
ing when  Taal  began  to  erupt.  He  had  been 
on  duty  at  the  Island's  seismograph  station. 

"About  two  In  the  morning  there  was  an 
explosion,  with  fire  and  a  lot  of  noise."  he 
aald.  "Pec^le  were  calling  and  screaming  In 
the  dark.  My  wife  wanted  to  get  away,  but 
I  wanted  to  watch  a  little  longer.  The  erup- 
tions were  not  very  strong  at  first. 

"About  half  an  hour  later,  a  deafening 
blast  shook  the  Island.    It  was  time  to  leave." 

Conrado  Andal  Jammed  30  women  and 
children  into  the  same  small  boat  we  were 


using.  They  started  north,  away  from  the 
volcano's  eruption  center.  They  had  traveled 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  when  another 
explosion  split  the  night. 

"There  was  a  big  volume  of  gas  and 
steam,"  Mr.  Andal  said.  "That  was  when  the 
storm  and  electrical  display  started.  It  was 
Just  like  Roman  candles — flashes  of  red  and 
yellow." 

The  eruption,  possibly  triggered  by  seepage 
of  water  from  the  lake  Into  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  created  its  own  thunderstorm.  Bil- 
lions of  gallons  of  water,  steam,  gas.  and  mud 
churned  into  the  air. 

Mr.  Andal  remembered  shouting  to  boat- 
loads of  refugees  from  the  Island  to  bead 
north. 

"I  was  afraid  of  the  big  waves  that  would 
come,"  he  told  \u.  His  warnings  could  not 
be  heard  in  the  noisy  night.  Many  of  the 
volcano's  victims  drowned  when  seismic 
waves  engulfed  their  overloaded  boats. 

On  September  30,  1965.  Taal  spewed  up  a 
black  cinder  cone  1.000  feet  in  diameter.  It 
formed  a  horseshoe  islet.  Wisps  of  steam 
still  escaped  from  the  cone  near  the  water 
line  as  we  climbed  its  gently  sloping  side  and 
had  a  picnic  lunch  on  the  rim. 

"BOONSOCKS"   BOMtOWXD   nOM   TAGALOC 

Taal's  latest  outburst  Is  only  one  of  many 
manifestations  of  nature's  ruggedness  In  the 
Philippines.  High  mountain  ranges  and 
dense  forest  isolate  parts  of  the  islands. 
Mlndoro  Island  remains  largely  unmapped. 
The  east-central  coast  of  Luzon,  the  chief 
Islstnd.  is  an  almost  unknown  land  peopled 
by  nomadic  hunters.  Luzon's  bundok,  or 
mountain,  country,  has  become  famous  as 
"the  boondocks" — military  slang  for  Just 
about  as  far  from  clviUssatlon  as  a  person  can 
get. 

Less  than  60  miles  northwest  of  Manila, 
near  the  gorges  of  the  Maronut  River,  I 
found  myself  in  a  primitive  world.  I  visited 
a  village  of  Aetas,  the  Negritos — "little 
blacks" — who  hunt  with  bow  and  arrow. 
Tliey  have  barely  entered  the  age  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  first  Aeta  I  saw.  a  naked  little  boy.  ran 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  spread  the  word  that 
strangers  were  near.  In  the  village  a  collec- 
tion of  low.  leaf -covered  shades  on  either  side 
of  the  Jeep  road — I  counted  four  women  In 
ragged  shifts,  14  naked  children,  and  a  di- 
minutive man  wearing  a  dark-blue  O-strlng. 
That  was  all.  except  for  two  hogs,  two  chick- 
ens, and  a  desultory  dog.  The  other  men 
of  the  village  were  out  clearing  the  forest  for 
future  fields  of  rice  and  camote,  a  kind  of 
sweet  potato. 

My  Interpreter  handed  out  cigarettes  to  all 
except  the  babes  in  arms.  The  Aetas  put 
the  lighted  ends  In  their  mouths — and  they 
smoked  that  way  with  seeming  relish. 

VLOwns  BRiGHTKN  A  paucmvs  ura 

There  was  a  striking  lack  of  "things"  In 
the  village:  no  shoes,  no  towels,  no  stoves, 
no  radios,  no  guns — none  of  the  trappings  of 
civilization.  Scnne  of  the  huts  had  a  store  of 
logs  to  provide  smoky  heat  during  the  cool 
nights. 

The  only  tools  I  saw  were  a  handmade 
machete — fashioned  from  a  file— a  hammer, 
and  a  primitive  anvil.  Their  owner.  Juan  de 
la  Cruz — the  Philippine  equivalent  of  "John 
Smith" — hammerwl  out  an  arrowhead  for 
for  me.  using  a  nail  as  raw  material.  He 
produced  an  object  of  precise  symmetry  and 
beauty.     It  took  him  about  an  hour. 

There  In  that  poesesslonless  village  I  saw 
two  little  flower  gardens,  containing  per- 
haps ten  plants.  One.  no  more  than  two 
Inches  high,  was  ringed  by  a  tiny  i>allsade  of 
wood  chips.  The  thought  of  those  flowers 
stayed  with  me.  In  that  hamlet,  so  bereft  of 
material  things,  someone  needed  a  splash  of 
color  against  the  black,  damp  soil  for  the 
good  of  his  soul. 

As  among  the  Aetas,  wherever  I  went  In 
the  Philippines  hospitable  people  greeted  me. 


On  the  first  of  my  two  visits,  however.  I 
started  with  a  misconception.  As  my  Phil- 
ippine Air  Lines  Jet  nosed  downward  after 
the  long  night  passage  across  the  Pacific.  I 
looked  on  a  green  and  watery  land. 

Nowhere  was  there  motion.  I  made  a 
note:  "We  arrived  drowsy  In  a  drowsy  land." 

An  hour  later  I  was  being  buffeted  by 
Manila's  traffic,  as  undrowsy  and  as  menac- 
ing as  any  I  had  ever  encountered.  It  Is 
more  than  traffic.  It  Is  a  kind  of  good-na- 
tured battle:  cars  versus  "Jecpneys"  (World 
War  II  Jeeps  turned  into  agile  jitney  buses). 
Jeepneys  versus  trucks,  trucks  versus  calesoi 
(high- wheeled,  horse-drawlx  gigs),  and  all 
mechanical  things  against  the  nimble  pe- 
destrian. 

I  found  downtown  Manila  a  hopping,  skip- 
ping gallopade.  danced  to  the  hysterical 
melody  of  a  thousand  horns.  "It's  like  this 
every  day,"  my  taxi  driver  said  happily. 

Philippine  Jeepneys  blaze  with  circus- 
wagon  paint  Jobs,  chrome,  girched  tops,  and 
rakish  fenders.  Drivers  splash  affectionate 
names  as  well  as  paint  on  their  chargers:  I 
Love  Tou  Truly,  Love  Hunter,  One  More 
Chance,  Morning  Star. 

RANKS   or    CSOSSES    MASK    WAX'S   COST 

Manila,  astride  the  placid  Paslg  River. 
looks  less  like  an  Asian  metropolis  than  an 
American  city.  American  corporate  and 
brand  names  blink  from  neon  signs. 

The  Spanish  infiuence  lingers  on  In  walled 
gardens,  central  plazas,  grilled  windows,  and 
heavy  colonial  churches.  But  this  does  not 
make  Manila  a  beautiful  city.  It  has  an 
unfinished  look,  and  that  Is  no  wonder: 
Manila  took  the  worst  pounding  of  any  capi- 
tal in  the  world  during  World  War  n,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Warsaw.  It  was 
left  four-fifths  demolished. 

Rain  fell  quietly  when  I  visited  the  United 
States  military  cemetery  at  Fort  William 
McKlnley,  Just  outside  Manila.  The  flags  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  hung 
damply  from  tall  staffs.  Stark  white  mark- 
ers— 17.180  of  them — march  across  the  green 
grass. 

I  read  the  names  of  a  sergeant  from  Texas, 
a  merchant  seaman  from  South  Dakota,  a 
Philippine  Scout  from  Batangas.  Many 
times  I  saw  only  these  words:  "Here  rests 
In  honored  glory  a  comrade  In  arms  known 
only  to  God." 

Two  stone  arcades,  curved  like  supplicat- 
ing arms,  bear  the  namaes  of  36,279  men  of 
United  States  fighting  units  who  lie  In  un- 
known graves.  Mosaic  maps  In  shining 
colors  reminded  me  of  the  places  where 
brave  men  gave  their  lives  for  liberty:  Ba- 
taan,  Leyte  Oulf,  the  Coral  Sea,  Cebu.  .  .  . 

The  war  left  all  the  Philippines  a  desola- 
tion. A  million  men  and  women  died — thou- 
sands In  prison  camps,  other  thousands  in 
guerrilla  forays  in  the  hills.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  saw  their  homes  destroyed. 

The  scars  of  war  remain.  Oaunt  skeletons 
of  biiildings  still  stand  in  parts  of  Manila. 
Intramuroe,  the  venerable  walled  city  that 
was  once  all  of  Manila,  was  almost  leveled 
during  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines. 

Tet  I  found  It  a  fascinating  place.  It  spoke 
to  me  of  the  days  when  Spanish  captains- 
general  ruled  the  land.  It  spoke  of  treasure- 
laden  Manila  galleons  standing  out  to  ses 
from  Intramuros  for  the  stormy,  scurvy- 
ridden  voyage  across  the  Pacific  to  Acapulco. 

A  few  years  ago  Intramuros  contained  an 
imsightly  and  unsanitary  morass  of  squat- 
ters' shacks  Incongruously  scattered  among 
modem  office  buildings,  the  stone  bulk  d 
San  Agustln  Church,  and  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Santiago.  Mayor  Antonio  J.  Vlllegas  took 
drastic  action  to  remove  this  blight  on  the 
city.  He  sent  bulldozers  crashing  Into  the 
area,  reducing  the  shacks  to  kindling. 

Manila  Is  desperately  overcrowded.  Be- 
fore the  war.  It  held  about  635,000  people. 
Today,  the  city  proper  counts  1,339,000,  and 
the  area  more  than  2,600,000. 


One  answer  to  the  housing  shortage  "»» 
be  found  at  MakaO,  a  planiMd  community 
adjoining  Manila.  Seventeen  years  ago 
Ifakatl  comprised  8,000  acrqa  of  marginal 
farnUand — a  place  of  swamps,  snakes,  rloe 
fields,  and  tangled  gnussa.  iVKlay  It  is  a 
model  of  homaa,  parka,  atid  oommerclal 
eentars. 

Forbes  Park,  the  executive  section  of  Ma- 
kstl.  Is  as  fine  a  residential  area  as  any  on 
the  globe.  It  Is  called  "the  Philippines'  ritzi- 
est bartlo"  (as  the  smallest  political  districts 
are  known).  But  Makatl  Is  not  for  the  rich 
alMie.  Dislocated  squatters,  including  some 
from  Intramuros,  bought  lot*  at  low  cost, 
with  easy  repayment.  The  sabdlvlslon  now 
returns  13  nUlllon  pesos  ($3,09<>.000)  annually 
in  taxes.  The  squatters  have  become  pro- 
ductive, tax-paying  cttisens.     | 

VAnoM  cBAifosa  slcUtlt 
Great  anas  oif  the  Phlllppl4«s  caU  out  for 
similar  solutioos.  But  progress  comes  slowly. 
There  Is  not  enough  mooey  to  erect  needed 
buildings,  string  power  lines,  provide  water. 
and  establish  the  other  supp<»rtlng  services! 
After  a  period  of  faapfaa«ard  building, 
Manila  today  watches  bandsooe  new  build- 
ings Changs  its  akyllna.  I  vlalisd  the  elegant 
PhUipfiliM  Amsrlcan  Life  Intforancs  buUd- 
Ing,  a  louvared  black  structurs  rising  from  a 
gray-whlts  marble  first  floor.  In  a  patio  I 
law  a  magic  garden  where  water  liUes.  palms, 
and  ferns  grorw  near  a  cooling  fountain.  A 
congrea  ot  red  dragonfUss,  bulging  like  tiny 
heUcofytars,  hovered  over  the  ivater  lilies. 

Bverywtasrs  the  tress  of  Ma^lU  ax«  splen- 
did: magnlflcsnt  star  apples  wl<b  dark-green 
^oasy  Isavss  and  shining  flowek;  the  curious 
kalachuchls  vltb  trunks  llks  trJwlting  candles. 
Ob  a  SuxMlaj  afternoon  In  itte  Luneta,  I 
lound  that  great  green  park,  polka-dotted 
with  balloons  and  colored  pasasols.  Tartlss 
promsnadsd  In  their  prattjisst  summer 
dresses.  Children  frcHlcked  araund  the  tsU 
inonum«it  hcmorlng  Joe6  Rlaal,  the  martyred 
PbUlppine  h«o  executed  by  tits  Spanish  la 

SPAmSR  PALACK  ROVSKD  JJm\  ^EITKRALS 

A  short  tazl  ride  away,  ranlbllng.  gleam- 
ing white  Malacaflang  stands  amid  acacia 
trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Paslg  River.  Be- 
fore Malacaflang  became  the  presidential 
residence,  It  regally  housed  Spanish  and  then 
Amertcaa  governors.  TTie  wrought-lron 
fence  that  enclosss  Its  groundB  bore  nntU 
recently  the  elaborate  coat  of  arms  of  Spain. 

A  Phflipptnes  Constabulary^  sergeant.  In 
stiffly  pressed  khaki,  let  me  ptei  Into  the 
room  where  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  worked 
when  he  was  adviser  to  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth's first  President,  bcOoved  Manuel 
Quezon.  The  sergeant  next  opened  the  door 
<A  a  small  staff  office  used  between  1935  and 

1989  by  a  little-known  lieutenant  colonel 

Dwlght  D.  Ebenhower. 

The  American  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  a  reeiUt  of  the  Spanish -American 
War.  which  began  with  the  sjaklng  of  the 
battleship  Maine  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
Cubs.  During  the  war,  the  United  States 
wit  Commodore  Oeorge  Dewey  into  Manila 
My  on  May  1,  1898,  to  destroy  the  Spanish 
neet.  The  ^Mnlsh  thereafter  gave  up  the 
«ty  with  only  token  resistance. 

At  war's  end  Spain  ceded  the  Philippines, 
t'uam.  and  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States 
fwelvlng  •20,000,000  In  compefsatlon.  The 
«»lon  caused  a  dilemma.  Fmbino  patriots, 
Wo  had  risen  In  arms  against  their  Spanish 
"uen  in  1896.  wanted  the  Amcttcans  to  go 
nome  when  the  shooting  stopped.  They  re- 
nted when  ttM  United  Statsaj  fearing  that 
^f«»iany  or  Japan  might  take  o««r  the  strate- 
gy archipelago,  cLselded  to  stay. 

freaident  WUllam  licKlnley  mmt  trxnps  to 
^reas  the  uprising  and  deceeed  that  ths 
^wiippiaesia»otild  remain  und«r  ths  United 
sutes  flag  tmtU  the  Filipinos  fMie  ready  for 
•w-govemment.    The  united  ttates  prom- 
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ised  Independence  when  that  day  was 
reached— a  pledge  redeemed  In  1946. 

WllUam  Howard  Taft,  later  to  beooms  the 
37th  President  of  the  United  States,  was  ap- 
pointed Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippines  in 
1901.  EnergetlcaUy  Improving  the  Islands' 
economy,  roads,  and  schools  during  his  two- 
and-a-half -year  term.  Taft  won  the  FUlptnos' 
respect  and  lasting  affection.* 

During  the  Taft  years,  thousands  of  Ideal- 
laUc  teachers,  engineers,  hygiene  experts  and 
administrators  went  to  the  Philippines  to 
help  convert  the  former  oc^ny  to  a  republic 

Col.  Jaime  C.  Velasquez,  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate who  is  now  a  development  company  of- 
ficial, remembers  it  well. 

"I  am  part  of  the  last  age  group  to  benefit 
dlrecUy  from  American  teaching."  he  told  me. 
"The  wonderful  schoolteachers  landed  right 
after  Dewey,  and  they  came  Into  our  com- 
munlUes  and  taught  us  the  things  we  needed 
to  know.  They  taught  us  modem  nUes  of 
sanitation.    They  taught  us  English." 

Said  a  Filipino  graduate  of  Harvard,  now  a 
prominent  Manila  businessman:  "Under  the 
Americans,  we  had  the  very  fundamental 
things:  ths  fresdom  to  inquire,  the  freedom 
to  move,  the  freedom  to  create,  the  freedom 
to  complain.  That  gave  us  a  spirit  ot  curios- 
ity, a  restlessness  of  spirit,  a  feeling  of  ebul- 
Uence.  This  is  finding  expression  today  In 
the  younger  nxen  who  are  moving  into  busi- 
ness and  government  leadership." 

EKCUSR    LEADS    SO-ODD    TONClnES 

Perhaps  the  greatest  boon  left  by  the 
United  States  was  the  English  language. 
During  the  American  occupation  it  was  the 
language  of  Instruction.  Today  It  has  be- 
come the  most  conunon  tongue  in  a  land 
where  more  than  80  recogmzed  dialects  are 
spoken. 

The  chief  dialects — Ilocano,  Blkol,  Cebu- 
ano,  and  Tagalog— are  of  Malay  origin.  Fili- 
pino, or  Tagalog.  prevaUs  as  the  "official" 
language,  although  only  about  six  mllUon 
Filipinos  speak  It. 

Malays  predominate  In  the  Island  chain. 
The  modem  FUlplnos  are  best  described  as  a 
mixture  of  peoples — a  combination  of  Malay, 
Spanish,  English,  American,  and  Chinese' 
hnmlgrants. 

The  Chinese,  now  400.000  strong  through- 
out the  islands,  have  always  held  a  special 
uncomfortable  position.  When  the  Spanish 
first  occupied  Manila  In  1571.  some  150 
Chinese  lived  there.  Chinese  trading  Jnnka 
had  plied  Philippine  waters  for  centuries. 

The  Spanish  mistrusted  the  non -Christian 
Orientals,  but  needed  their  skills  and  trading 
Ues  with  China.  The  Chinese  population 
grew  rapidly,  restricted  to  a  special  dUtrict 
outside  the  walls  of  ManUa  but  within  easy 
reach  of  Its  guiu. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  nervous  Spanish 
swarmed  out  of  Intramuros  to  kill  Chinese 
In  1603,  some  28,000  were  massacred  almost 
ending  the  profitable  Chinese  trade  that 
brought  goods  for  the  galleon  fleets. 

Today  the  Chinese  are  still  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory laws.  One  alien  law — in  the 
Philippines  "alien"  means  mainly  those 
Chinese  who  are  not  dtlasits— forbids  them 
to  enter  retaU  trade.  But  the  Chinese  stlU 
dominate  that  trade,  have  a  Urge  hand  In 
the  copra  business,  and  generally  control  the 
rloe  and  corn  markets. 

nunxA  wiTss  own  SAsi-aAai  sroass 
Some  Chinese  comply  with  the  law  ban- 
ning them  fr«Hn  retail  trade  by  taking  Flll- 
plna  wives  and  putting  businesses  in  their 
names.  They  operate  thousands  of  ssri-ssri 
stores — little  stands  that  carry  small  Invwi- 
tortes  of  staple  food,  stewing  supplies,  ftutt. 
soft  drinks,  and  so  on.  Many  have  expanded' 
Into  full-fledged  supermartcets  and  other 
stores. 


•Taft  contributed  two  articles  on  the 
Phlllpi>lnes  to  National  Geographic,  irab- 
hshed  In  August,  1908,  and  February,  1908. 


Tlis  Chlnsss  are  not  harmed,  but  they  are 
harassed  from  time  to  time.  Mayor  Vlllegas 
earlier  this  year  ruled  that  shops  in  ManUa's 
Chinatown  must  replace  signs  In  Chinese 
with  signs  either  In  wngiiTh  or  In  Tagalog. 

Prom  the  melting  pot  of  races  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, a  questing  people  has  emerged. 
Tempered  by  struggle.  Imbued  with  tenets  of 
freedom,  they  are  seeking  and  finding — a  na- 
tional Identity.  In  1965  they  chose  48-year- 
old  Ferdinand  Marcos  as  sixth  President  of 
the  country. 

"President  Marcos  must  make  up  his  mind 
very  early  about  some  very  basic  things,"  Dr. 
Leonldes  S.  Virata,  president  of  the  PhUlpplne 
Chamber  of  Industries,  told  me. 

"Smuggling,  which  has  been  a  national  dis- 
grace, is  now  a  national  calamity.  The  coun- 
try is  being  strangled  by  corruptloo  and 
smuggling. 

"An  alarming  amount  of  money  is  In- 
volved from  300  mllUon  to  600  million  dollars 
a  year,  more  ttuoi  a  billion  pesos.  This  Is 
money  that  should  go  to  lubricate  the  gears 
of  the  economy.  Instead  It  Is  being  siphoned 
away  by  illegal  trade:  actual  smuggling,  plus 
'technical  smuggling'  on  the  docks — lowered 
or  forgotten  payments  of  duties  arranged  by 
bribery — and  pilferage  on  a  vast  scale." 

"MOT  ONE  UXKO  ALONE  DO  I  ASK  .  .  ." 

President  Marcos  Is  well  aware  of  the  state 
of  his  nation.  In  his  Inaugural  address  he 
stated  the  facts  baldly: 

"The  Filipino,  it  seems,  has  lost  his  soul, 
his  dignity,  and  his  courage.  Our  people 
have  come  to  a  point  of  despair.  We  have 
ceased  to  value  order.  .  .  .  Our  government  la 
gripped  In  the  Iron  hand  of  venality,  its 
treasury  is  barren.  Its  resources  are  wasted. 
Its  civil  service  Is  slothful  and  indifferent.  Its 
armed  f<Mx:es  demoralized  and  Its  councils 
sterile." 

To  rally  his  people,  President  Marcos  made 
a  stirring  appeal:  "Not  one  hero  alone  do  I 
ask  from  you,  but  many — nay,  all." 

The  RepubUc  of  the  PhUlppinea  has  been 
In  critical  condition  every  day  of  Its  life. 

"The  republic  was  bom  at  the  worst  possi- 
ble time."  said  a  Philippines  senator.  "The 
country  was  In  ruins  after  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupation. The  farm  animals  had  been  eaten. 
There  was  no  seed.  There  was  no  machinery 
for  Industry.  Most  of  the  schools  and 
libraries  had  been  destroyed.  Public  records 
were  lost. 

"Under  the  best  conditions  It  takes  a  cer- 
tain time  to  forge  a  democratic  nation.  Tet 
many  are  disappointed  that  the  PhUlp- 
plnes — starting  at  zero — ^has  not  achieved  lu 
goals  In  two  short  decades." 

There  have  been  anti-American  demon- 
strations In  Manila.  But  when  I  caUed  on 
President  Marcos,  he  said.  "There  Is  a  big 
reservoir  of  good  will  established  by  our  long 
partnership  In  government  with  the  United 
States.  That  association  was  ctilmlnated  by 
our  common  stand  at  Bataan  and  Corregldor 
and  later.  We  are  too  close  to  the  last  war 
to  forget.  Most  of  our  people  are  tempera- 
mentally committed  to  democracy  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States." 

But  the  Philippines  does  not  regard  Itself 
as  a  branch  office  of  the  United  States. 

"Oar  role  Is  not  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Western  democracy  In  Asia  or  be  the  outpoat 
for  anybody  or  anything  In  Asia,"  declared 
former  Vice  President  Emmanuel  Pelaez. 
"Our  role  is  simply  to  be  ourselves." 

Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  former  Ambassador 
to  the  united  Nations  and  the  best-known 
Filipino  abroad,  now  Is  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"The  outstanding  fact  about  the  PhlUp- 
plnes."  the  small,  surprisingly  youthful-look- 
ing statesman  said  to  me  when  I  visited 
him,  "Is  that  we  have  had  six  national  elec- 
tions since  independence.  And  after  an  elec- 
tion there  is  no  Uqoldatlon  of  candidates. 
No  me  Is  exiled.    The  result  Is  accepted  by 
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kU.  That  la  what  I  call  a  maturing  democ- 
racy." 

nunifo  PKUs:   ncBAUtAflaiifo  bvt  nun 

Anotber  mark  of  Philippine  democracy  U 
a  free  press.  "There  Is  not  the  slightest 
censorship,"  General  Romulo  told  me. 
"Sometimes  our  press  Is  embarrassing,  but 
It  Is  very  free." 

Democratic  Institutions  and  a  free  press 
are  legacies  of  the  United  States  occupation. 
I  say  other  aspects  of  that  heritage:  elections 
at  the  barrio  level,  a  sincere  belief  In  the 
freedoms  of  men,  and  a  raging  desire  for 
education. 

The  University  of  the  Philippines  occupies 
new  buildings  in  Queson  City,  the  official 
capital  of  the  Philippines.  Just  east  of  Manila. 

"We  have  17.500  students  from  all  over 
Asia,"  General  Romulo  said.  "This  univer- 
sity is  the  anchor  of  democratic  faith  in  this 


He  urged  me  to  visit  the  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  adjacent  to  the  Unl- 
▼ersity's  College  of  Agriculture  nea*  Los 
Bafioa.  Although  the  institute,  a  joint 
effort  by  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Pounda- 
tiona,  did  not  begin  its  work  imtu  1962.  it  has 
already  shown  results. 

EKSBAaCH    RXDSSIGNS   TRS   BICS   PLANT 

"Perhaps  the  biggest  step  so  far  is  the 
change  we  have  made  in  the  architecture  of 
the  rice  plant."  ventured  Dr.  Robert  F.  Chan- 
dler, Jr.,  director  of  the  Institute. 

"In  three  and  a  half  years  we  have  reduced 
Its  height  from  more  than  five  feet  to  little 
more  than  three.  The  object  is  to  produce  a 
plant  which  will  not  bend  or  break  in  the 
wind  and  monsoon  rain — and  still  will  yield 
well." 

The  institute  has  collected  10.000  varieties 
of  rice  from  all  over  the  world.  Electrified 
fences  guard  the  experimental  plots  against 
rats,  and  "bird  boys"  wander  the  fields  to 
keep  oS  feathered  raiders. 

The  Filipinos'  thirst  for  education  is  un- 
quenchable— but  some  students  are  being 
shortchanged.  Educators  see  danger  in  the 
commercially  run  schools  that  call  them- 
selves universities.  "What  we  really  need," 
they  say,  "are  vocational  schools." 

I  discussed  this  with  Governor  Benlgno  S. 
Aquino,  Jr ,  of  Tarlac,  a  province  of  central 
Lviaon.  At  83,  he  Is  one  of  the  brightest 
Ughts  in  the  Philippines. 

We  stood  In  a  room  where  he  charts  the 
progress  and  problems  of  his  province.  He 
pointed  to  a  diagram.  "Here  is  where  the 
trouble  Is."  be  said.  "The  school  dropouts 
■tart  at  the  fourth  grade.  They  can  read 
and  write,  but  that's  all.  We  have  a  high 
literacy  rate  in  the  Philippines — 83  percent — 
but  I  don't  know  how  much  thinking  these 
people  can  do." 

To  supplement  inadequate  schooling.  Gov- 
ernor Aquino  has  established  a  technological 
school  to  train  mechanics,  engineers,  and 
agricultural  speciaUsts.  The  University  of 
the  Philippines  also  has  a  branch  in  Tarlac. 

"We  bring  barrio  chiefs  in  for  week-long 
seminars,"  Governor  Aquino  said,  "to  teach 
them  the  things  they  need  to  know  to  im- 
prove their  barrloe:  How  to  raise  chickens, 
how  to  dig  an  artesian  well,  how  to  make  a 
•anltary  privy,  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
government  help.  We  follow  up  with  three- 
nuin  teams  in  Jeeps,  who  go  out  into  the 
btUTioe  and  supplement  the  teaching  of  the 
wmlnars." 

EUJisruL  OF  mnu  snu.  bolos  out 

Tarlac  and  Pampanga,  the  province  to  Its 
south,  hsirbor  the  remnants  of  the  Hukbala- 
bapa.  Communist  guerrillas  who  waged  a 
fierce  civil  war  In  the  early  1950's. 

Ram6n  Magsaysay,  a  former  wartime  guer- 
rilla, then  Secretary  of  Defense,  crushed  the 
Huk  rebellion  by  force  and  persuasion.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  shoot  the  Communists, 
but  he  offered  land  in  Mindanao  to  those 
who  surrendered.    The  final  key  to  litagsay- 


say's  victory  was  the  arrest  of  almost  the 
entire  Huk  leadership. 

Magsaysay  was  elected  President  in  1953. 
His  term  began  with  high  enthusiasm,  but 
ended  in  tragedy  when  he  died  in  an  airplane 
crash  on  Cebu  Island  in  1957. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  surviving 
Huks — now  called  the  Hukbo  Mapagpalayang 
Bayan,  or  People's  Liberation  Army — were 
fighting  among  themselves.  The  feud  was 
personal,  between  two  leaders,  rather  than 
political.  Two  days  before  I  visited  Tarlac, 
seven  men  of  one  group  had  been  killed  In  an 
ambush  by  another. 

Col.  Manuel  Tan,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  First 
Philippine  Constabulary  Zone,  combats  these 
outlaws  with  about  a  thoxisand  men.  "Troops 
are  posted  In  every  town,"  he  said,  "to  pre- 
vent action  by  the  Huks." 

Later  Governor  Aquino  told  me,  "If  the 
troops  withdrew,  the  landowners  wouldn't 
harvest  a  single  seed.  Huks  would  burn  the 
crops.  They  operate  like  the  Mafia.  They 
have  a  protection  racket."  In  all,  the  Huks 
Influence  perhaps  eighty  barrios  out  at  more 
than  a  thousand  In  the  two  provinces. 

Instead  of  bandits,  I  found  men  of  mercy 
near  a  town  named  Angeles.  At  Clark  Air 
Base,  the  tremendous  United  States  Installa- 
tion that  occupies  157,000  acres  In  Pampanga 
and  Tarlac  Provinces,  I  watched  a  C-130  from 
Viet  Nam  lumber  up  to  the  apron.  Dark- 
blue  buses  and  ambulances  clustered  around 
before  Its  propellers  stopped  turning. 

The  ponderous  rear  door  lowered,  and  doc- 
tors, niirsee,  and  medics  quickly  went  to 
work.  Within  20  minutes  after  the  plane 
touched  down,  its  cargo  of  wounded  and  ill 
were  under  Intensive  care  at  the  base 
hospital. 

The  efficiency  of  the  well-trained  medical 
crews  was  a  little  saddening:  They  obviously 
had  had  a  lot  of  practice  in  handling 
woimded  men.  Critical  cases  are  treated  at 
Clark.  Others  get  prellimlnary  treatment 
and  then  are  flown  to  Okinawa,  Japan,  Guam, 
Hawaii,  and  the  mainland  United  States. 

"We  have  more  than  50,000  people  on  the 
base  now — about  double  the  number  we  had 
before  Viet  Nam,"  an  Air  Force  colonel  told 
me.  "We  go  on  no  missions,"  he  continued, 
"but  we  back  up  the  Viet  Nam  theater,  supply 
all  the  aircraft  they  need,  and  maintain  the 
planes.  This  Is  the  chief  base  for  air  supply 
<tf  Viet  Nam." 

MAOXIXAN   BBOUOHT   CHBIBTIANITT   TO   CZBIT 

Some  400  miles  southward  from  jet-age 
Clark  lies  old  Cebu,  in  the  central  Phllli>- 
plnes.  As  my  plane  reached  the  Island,  the 
rice  fields  shone  in  the  last  light  of  day  like 
pieces  of  the  thin,  translucent  Caplz  seashell 
that  Filipinos  often  use  in  windows. 

But  by  the  time  we  neared  the  city  of 
Cebu,  dark  clouds  had  gathered.  Sudden 
lightning  slapped  the  hills.  When  we 
touched  down.  It  was  raining  bard. 

Third  largest  city  of  the  Philippines  after 
Manila  and  Quezon  City,  Cebu  was  the  first 
to  be  ChrlstieLnlsed.  Magellan,  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  landed  here  in  1521,  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  reach  the  Island  chain.  What  may 
be  the  original  cross  brought  by  blm  stands 
in  a  downtown  street.  Cebuanos  light  slen- 
der white  candles  at  Its  base. 

The  Spaniards  changed  the  name  of  the 
archipelago,  which  Magellan  had  called  the 
St.  Lazarus  Islands,  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
In  honor  of  Crown  Prince  Philip,  later  King 
Philip  n.  When  Spain  decided  to  push  a 
ijallltary  and  spiritual  invasion,  Miguel 
Lopes  de  Legazpi  began  it  at  Cebu  In  1566. 

Cebu  struck  me  as  a  jingling,  jostling 
town,  overrun  by  horse-drawn,  two-wheeled 
tartaniUtu  that  function  both  as  taxis  and 
as  buses.  I  was  told  there  are  6,000  of  them. 
A  bustling  new  section  of  the  city,  reclaimed 
from  the  bay.  nears  completion.  Tet  people 
here  say  Cebu  Is  a  maflana  town. 

"I  am  always  glad  to  get  back  to  the  peace 
at  Cebu  after  a  trip."  a  merchant  told  me. 


Kven  the  diligent  Chinese  take  time  off  for 
a  leisurely  cup  of  tea  and  a  game  of  mah- 
jongg. 

KAOEXAN   DISD   ON    MACTAIf  ULANO 

One  day  I  crossed  the  channel  that  divides 
the  islands  of  Cebu  and  Mactan.  A  monu- 
ment to  Magellan  rises  on  Mactan,  where  the 
Fortugueee-born  explorer  died  at  the  hands 
of  native  wsurlors. 

Spain's  influence  lives  on  In  the  Island's 
Indiutry  of  making  guitars  and  ukuleles.  In 
Barrio  Abuno  I  saw  men  and  boys  fashioning 
the  instruments  by  hand.  Polished  to  a  high 
gloss  and  Inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  a 
guitar  takes  three  days  to  complete. 

Apparently  the  craft  has  deep  roots  in  the 
Island.  When  I  asked,  "Where  did  you  leara 
to  make  guitars?"  a  young  man  answered, 
"From  our  forefathers,  sir." 

A  45-minute  plane  ride  carried  me  from 
Cebu  to  Dumaguete,  on  the  sugar  Island  of 
Negros.  Palms  fringed  the  sea.  Thva.  the 
road  became  a  passage  through  bright  sugar 
cane. 

At  the  town  of  Bals  I  met  Miguel  Franco. 
manager  of  sugar  and  paper  mills  owned  b; 
the  giant  Tabacalera  Company.  The  paper 
mill  converts  bagasse,  the  residue  of  crushed 
sugar  cane,  into  30  tons  of  bond  paper  and 
10  tons  of  paperboard  a  day.  In  the  sugar 
mill  we  walked  amid  massive  gear  wheels, 
rollers,  and  nuts  and  bolts  all  strewn  about. 

"Now  Is  the  time  we  make  repairs,  while 
the  cane  is  growing,"  Mr.  Franco  said. 

While  in  Dumaguete  I  visited  Sllllman 
University,  started  as  a  Presbyterian  school 
In  an  old  Spanish  home  in  1901,  Fifteen 
bare-foot  boys  were  the  first  student  body. 

Today  the  university — still  supported  by 
United  States  churches — has  an  eiu^Uznent 
of  nearly  3,500.  Its  canxpus  Includes  a  medi- 
cal center,  a  new  theology  quadrangle,  a  good 
library,  a  high  school  and  elementary  school 
for  practice  teaching,  an  engineering  build- 
ing, and  a  school  of  nursing.  Sllllman  is  an 
excellent  university,  as  are  the  Jesuit  Ateneo 
de  Manila,  the  University  of  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Philippine  Women's  University. 

When  I  returned  to  Manila,  I  went  to  the 
National  Museum  to  learn  about  recent 
archeological  discoveries  made  by  Its  staff. 

My  taxi  stopped  at  the  side  door  of  the 
museum,  and  I  stepped  into  an  amazing 
room.  It  displayed  case  after  case  of  Tang, 
Sung,  and  Ming  dynasty  porcelains  and 
pottery,  and  similar  ware  from  Thailand. 
Chief  anthropologist  Dr.  Robert  Fox  ex- 
plained the  hoard. 

"We  excavated  1,300  graves  of  14th-  and 
15th-century  Tagalogs  In  Batangas  Prov- 
ince," be  told  me.  "The  Philippines  bu 
more  antique  Chinese  trade  pottery  and 
porcelain  than  China,  and  nkore  Siamese 
waree  than  Thailand.  The  reason  is  simple. 
In  Slam  and  China,  plates  and  jars  were  In 
dally  use,  and  most  of  them  were  broken. 
Here  they  were  used  ritually  and  as  grave 
furniture  and  thus  were  not  destroyed." 

The  porcelain  and  pottery  give  evidence  of 
an  early  trade  between  the  Philippines  and 
China  and  Slam.  Treasures  of  the  East  were 
bartered  in  the  Philippines  for  pearls  from 
the  Sulu  Sea,  gold,  and  hardwoods. 

Robert  Fox  has  found  pottery  dating  s 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era  in 
caves  on  Palawan  Island,  where  he  is  digging 
with  the  support  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  "We've  found  stone  tools  more  than 
30,000  years  old,  and  we  now  know  of  83 
cave  sites,"  he  told  me.  "Palawan  is  the  real 
archeological  excitement  now." 

MOSLXK  MOaOS  FUB  A  CHUHl'lAN  SAINT 

Dr.  Fox  introduced  me  to  Galo  B.  Ocampo, 
director  of  the  National  Miiseum  and  a  man 
of  rapid  action.  Three  minutes  after  we  met 
he  asked,  "Do  you  want  to  go  to  Dapltan?" 
"Sure,"  I  said.  "Where  Is  Dapltan?" 
"It's  where  Rlzal  was  exiled,"  be  said.  "B« 
at  the  airport  at  six  tomorrow." 
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The  next  morning,  at  Man^  International 
Airport,  we  boarded  a  Philippines  Air  Force 
C-47  for  the  three-hour  rl^e  to  Mindanao, 
the  big  southern  Island.  TJie  plane  angled 
down  over  coconut  palms  that  looked  from 
the  air  like  exploding  star-  shells.  Skim- 
ming a  jumble  of  thatched  iitoofs,  we  rolled 
onto  the  airstrip  at  Dlpolog,  then  traveled  by 
car  a  dozen  miles  farther. 

Dapltan  was  aglow  for  thej  fiesta  celebrat- 
ing its  400th  anniversary,  r  Sound  trucics 
wound  slowly  around  the  plafetk  blaring  rock- 
n'-roU  music;  horns  on  decpated  pedicabs 
cheeped  with  the  mindless  cqqstancy  of  day- 
old  chicks,  and  over  all  {resounded  the 
cracked  clanging  of  the  belfc  In  the  parUh 
church. 

At  noon  the  bells,  in  galvanjaed  Iron  towers, 
set  off  a  prodigious  ringing.  With  ferocious 
yells  a  band  of  turbaned  'iMoroe,"  waving 
wooden  swords,  breached  the  crowd  and  drove 
toward  the  church  door,  ijhere  they  were 
met  by  the  Image  of  Santiago  Matamoros, 
carried  by  four  men.  A  red  umbrella  pro- 
tected the  saint  from  the  sib.  The  Moros 
retreated  as  Santiago  advan<Md. 

This  pageant  represents  1  the  Battle  of 
Covadonga  in  1718,  in  which  Balnt  James  Is 
believed  to  have  appeared  to  r»|ly  the  Spanish 
against  Moorish  invaders.  Pet  his  battlefield 
exploits,  he  won  the  title  Santiago  Mata- 
moros— Saint  James  the  Mooi'  Killer. 

When  Spanish  priests  first  itoached  Dapltan 
In  1607  (the  same  year  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  In  the  Ne^  World  was  es- 
tablished, at  Jamestown,  Vlr^nla),  the  vil- 
lage was  frequently  pillaged  by  Moro  pirates. 
Santiago  Matamoros  was  selced  upon  as  a 
patron  saint  who  could  protect  the  town 
from  the  "Moors" — actually  N^lem  Filipinos. 

In  the  afternoon  we  made  pur  way  to  the 
national  park  on  the  site  of  tl  «  exile  home  of 
Jos6  Rlzal,  the  national  hero  i  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  ^ 

Here,  In  buildings  he  fashioned  himself, 
Rlzal  Uved  from  1892  to  188  3.  The  recon- 
structed buildings  stand  in  an|  Jdyllic  grove  of 
giant  bauno,  narra,  tallsay.  a^d  ipil  trees.  A 
constant  shower  of  delicate  pifck  blossoms  fell 
from  the  bauno  trees  like  sweet-smelling  rain, 
making  pink  puddles  on  the  ground. 

Poet,  painter,  ophthalmoloiist,  Joe6  Rlzal 
sparked  a  revolution  with  hlsTlervent  novels, 
"NoU  Me  Tangere"  and  "El  f  lllbusterlsmo." 
They  tell  of  the  terrors  of  lifi  m  the  Philip- 
pines imder  the  Spanish,  i  The  Spanish 
banned  the  books,  but  Fitl^lno  patriots 
smuggled  them  Into  the  coi|»try  and  read 
them  aloud  to  their  countryirien.  Dissatis- 
fsctlon  with  Spanish  rule  flanted  Into  action. 
Although  Rlzal  believed  in  moderation,  his 
name  became  a  sjrmbol  of  reviit. 

To  end  his  Dapltan  exile,  Rlfiil  volunteered 
to  serve  as  a  doctor  for  the  Spanish  forces  in 
Cuba.  Before  his  ship  reache*  Spain,  he  was 
wrested,  returned  to  Manila,  c(>Urt-martlaled, 
»nd  executed  by  a  firing  sqi^ad  on  Decem- 
ber 30, 1896.  Today  the  anniversary  of  Rlzal's 
death  is  a  national  holiday.    1 

When  Galo  Ocampo  climbed  aboard  the 
military  plane  and  flew  back  to  Mamia,  I 
«tayed  behind.  I  was  headed  tor  Zamboanga, 
on  the  westernmost  tip  of  Mlhrianao.  Zam- 
boanga is  a  delight  of  flowerf  Cascades  of 
bougalnvlUea  and  white  orchids  cover  the 
fronts  of  almost  all  the  housei* 

Now  I  had  entered  Moslem  territory.  Many 
Moslem  men  wear  turbans  or  Ijhe  little  velvet 
caps  called  kopia,  and  both  nuati  and  women 
wear  kantio — long,  loose  cotton  pants.  Span- 
to  U  heard  frequently,  as  weij  as  the  local 
dialect,  chaXKUMno — "bamboo  Spanish." 

BUCHT    FISH    CLOW    IN    ZAMBojifCA'S    MAKKET 

Arab  missionaries,  proselytlkng  for  Allah, 
reached  the  PhUlpplne  long  beifore  the  Span- 
Iwds.  But  their  efforts  to  co|i,vert  the  Fili- 
pinos had  not  reach  aU  the'  Islands  when 
Jne  Spanish — themselves  ardeat  missionaries 
»w  Catholicism — arrived, 
•trong   In    the    Phlllpplni 
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One  morning  I  wandered  through  Zambo- 
anga's  fish  market,  awed  by  the  variety  of 
marine  life  displayed  on  wet  boards  along  the 
quayside.  It  included  remoras,  sharks  six 
feet  long,  and  diamond-shaped  rays  with 
violent  blue  spota.  Some  of  the  fish  looked 
more  like  enameled  jewelry  than  fare  for 
a  simple  meal.  One  jet-black  fish  had  a 
bright-red  splash,  like  a  stroke  from  an 
artist's  brush,  behind  its  gills. 

Barefoot  boys  and  housewives  pattered 
toward  home,  carrying  dinner  by  the  tail. 

That  evening  I  sat  on  the  sea  wall  in 
Zamboanga  and  watched  the  sun  set  behind 
mother-of-pearl  clouds.  The  sea  lay  flat  and 
glossy,  and  the  distant  blUs  of  Basllan  IsUnd 
looked  like  the  farther  shore  of  a  lake. 

Bajao  women — sea  gypsies — drifted  in 
vintas,  outrigger  canoes,  by  the  sea  wall. 
The  sun  turned  the  sea  a  gentle  pink.  The 
sails  of  the  vintas  txu-ned  pink,  too,  and  so 
did  the  clouds.  The  hills  faded  to  a  soft 
blue  and  disappeared,  and  it  was  night. 

A  whole  galaxy  of  pinpoint  Ught  gleamed 
from  the  wharf,  where  three  ocean-going 
vessels  were  loading  copra.  I  heard  a  flurry 
of  ships'  bells,  saw  flres  being  lit  on  nearby 
vintas,  and  sniffed  the  good  smell  of  roasting 
flsh  drifting  on  the  slow  breeze. 

Next  morning  I  boarded  a  launch  for  the 
90-minute  ride  to  Basllan  Island.  AU  the 
seats  were  taken,  so  I  scrunched  in  by  a 
rooster  morosely  confined  in  a  plactic-mesh 
shopping  bag.  There  was  a  convincing  odor 
of  copra. 

Moslem  women  nursed  babies  and  chatted 
amiably.  One  woman  wore  a  bright-blue 
blouse  with  buttons  of  gold  and  pearls. 
Eight  enormous  pearls  graced  her  bracelet! 

COCONUT  palm:    TREE  OF   PLENTY 

Once  ashore,  I  rode  a  battered  Jeep  to  the 
Menzl  Plantation,  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  Philippines.  There  I  was  greeted  by 
young  Onofre  Griflo,  who  handed  me  a  cup 
of  coffee,  grown,  roasted,  and  ground  on  the 
plantation.  "We  also  grow  rubber,  black 
pepper,  coconuts,  and  cacao,"  he  told  me. 

In  a  soft  rain  we  drove  through  graceful 
coconut  groves.  UsefiU  as  it  is  beautiful, 
the  coconut  thrives  on  the  coastline,  where 
most  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  live. 
These  Islands  lead  the  world  In  production 
of  coconuts.  The  crop  returns  more  than 
$250,000,000  a  year  In  foreign  trade  and 
forms  a  mainstay  of  the  economy. 

Coconut  palms  are  cornucopias  of  good 
things,  yielding  much  more  than  copra  and 
coconut  oil.  Processed  coconut  shells  may 
end  up  as  high-grade  charcoal,  gears,  cups, 
and  buttons;  the  natural  fibers  of  the  husk 
make  hats  and  strainers;  leaves  find  use  In 
brooms,  roofing,  and  packaging.  The  flower- 
stalk  sap  gives  a  fermented  drink,  tuha. 

We  passed  a  water-fllled  ditch.  "Don't 
tell  me  you  have  to  irrigate,  with  all  the  rain 
you  have,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  Griflo  answered.  "Indiscriminate 
logging  and  burning  of  the  forest  by  squat- 
ters have  destroyed  so  many  trees  that  the 
climate  of  Basllan  has  changed.  Rainfall 
used  to  be  distributed  uiUformly  all  during 
the  year.    Now  we  have  long  dry  spells." 

JOLO   CHRISTIANS  LIVE   IN   FEAR 

I  could  not  get  a  boat  to  Jolo,  capltol  of 
SiUu  Province,  so  I  took  a  plane.  I  was  glad 
I  did.  The  landing  was  spectacular.  The 
plane  came  in  very  low  over  the  Sulu  Sea, 
almost  brushed  bamboo  and  nlpa  houses! 
and  landed  with  a  whoosh  not  two  blocks 
from  town. 

Jolo  is  an  Isle  of  fear:  Its  Christians  live 
in  dread  of  the  Moslems,  who  form  98  per- 
cent of  the  populace.  Moslems,  "going 
juramentaao,"  sometimes  set  out  wildly  to 
kUl  Christians. 

"They  beUeve  that  If  they  have  kUled  a 
Christian  before  they  die,  they  will  enter 
heaven  on  a  white  horse."  I  wa«  told. 

So  it  took  courage  for  my  volunteer  guide, 
Benjamin  Tan,  to  drive  me  to  the  provincial 


capltol  outside  the  city.  "It  stands  In  a 
dangerous  district,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
governor  used  the  building  only  occasionally. 

We  saw  but  one  person  there :  a  guard  In  a 
white  T-shirt,  a  rifle  loosely  cradled  in  his 
arms.  In  the  main  corridor  of  the  building 
a  cow  gravely  chewed  her  cud.  We  drove  on 
to  palm-tousled  Mobo  Beach,  where  a  Japa- 
nese war  vessel  nisted  in  the  gentle  surf. 
Then  we  headed  back  to  Jolo. 

At  Notre  Dame  of  Jolo  College,  maintained 
by  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  I  talked 
to  Father  Cuthbert  Billman,  a  taU  man  in  a 
white  cassock. 

"We  go  out  of  town  all  the  time,  and  we 
certainly  are  Christians,"  he  said.  "But  we 
don't  proselytize.  We  try  to  solve  problems 
through  education.  We  try  to  build  some  of 
the  bridges  Pope  John  XXIII  talked  about." 

The  Notre  Dame  College  student  body  is 
73  percent  Moslem. 

Whatever  else  it  may  be — and  it  certainly 
is  one  of  the  fascinating  small  cities — Jolo 
must  be  the  noisiest  spot  on  earth.  In  a  span 
of  two  minutes  I  noted  these  sounds:  Bing 
Crosby  singing  "Happy  Birthday  to  Tou"  on 
a  loud  juke  box,  trumpet  practice  next  door, 
a  radio  with  a  suffering  singer,  boys  kicking 
tin  cans  on  the  pavement,  children  chanting 
the  Koran,  gravel  thrown  into  a  wheelbarrow, 
a  dozen  dogs  barking,  a  plane  taking  off  from 
the  airport,  school  children  singing,  traffic 
and  market  noises,  a  clacking  telegraph  key, 
peddlers'  cries,  and  the  empty  sound  of  two 
goats  butting  their  heads  together.  Supreme 
over  all  this  were  the  nerve-Jangling  bells 
rigged  to  the  wheels  of  Jolo's  pedicabs. 
Whenever  the  vehicles  move,  the  bells  ring. 

Big  red  buses  with  slat  sides  roll  into  town 
at  all  hours,  blazing  the  way  with  raucous 
horns.  I  was  not  enamored  of  the  buses,  but 
I  liked  the  sign  on  their  sides:  "No  Clinging 
Around." 

When  I  sought  passage  to  Sltankal  and  the 
Sulu  islands  with  tom-tom  names — Dong- 
dong,  Tawltawl,  Sanga  Sanga,  and  Sumba- 
sumba — I  was  told,  "You  don't  want  to  go 
there.    They've  got  a  shooting  war  going  on." 

Bullets  fly  in  the  southern  seas  between 
smugglers,  hijackers,  and  customs  men. 
Smugglers,  vising  catamarans  powered  with 
two  Mercedes-Benz  engines,  can  make  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pesos  running  contra- 
band in  from  Borneo.  They  can  afford  the 
best  equipment.  Government  boats  haven't 
a  chance. 

SmM  PEARLS  NOW  GROW  ON  FARMS 

The  smuggling  war  has  ended  the  profita- 
ble pearling  trade  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 
"There  are  still  lots  of  pearls,  but  they  are 
all  underwater,"  said  Francisco  Terol,  man- 
ager of  the  Jolo  Light  and  Power  Co.  "The 
pearlers  won't  go  out  because  of  the  pirates." 

I  foiud  a  different  story  at  Samal  Island, 
in  the  Davao  Gulf  off  southeastern  Minda- 
nao. There  the  Agulnaldo  pearl  farm,  in  a 
little  cove,  U  guarded  by  spraddle-legged 
watchtowers.  Search  lights  crisscross  the 
place  at  night.  Obviously,  unexpected  visi- 
tors are  not  welcome  In  these  waters. 

Daniel  Agulnaldo,  a  Manila  businessman, 
started  the  farm  In  1968  by  airlifting  12.000 
white-lipped  oysters  from  the  Sulu  Sea.  The 
oyster,  with  a  shell  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate, 
can  manufacture  white,  pink,  or  gold  pearls, 
Agulnaldo  also  raises  black-lipped  oysters, 
which  form  coveted  "black"  {learls. 

The  oysters  grow  in  wire  baskets  suspended 
from  bamboo  rafts.  These  cast  latice  shad- 
ows in  the  tiirquoise  water,  where  hundreds 
of  brightly  colored  fish  dart  In  and  out 
among  the  baskets. 

MINDANAO     FINALLY     KEEPS     ITS     PROMISS 

A  Short  launch  ride  across  a  narrow  strait 
brought  me  to  the  bustling  guU-coast  city  of 
Davao  on  Itlindanao.  Called  the  "land  of 
promise"  so  long  that  Flliplnoe  have  dubbed 
It  "land  of  promises,"  the  big,  rich  Island 
now  shows  signs  of  living  up  to  Its  expecta- 
tions. 
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At  Davao  I  mw  progreas  everywhere :  tales 
of  blond  abaca  flb«r — Manila  hemp  for  fine 
rop*— pUlng  up  on  the  doclu;  gigantic  lim- 
ber trucks  dellvejlng  logs  to  plywood  mUls. 

Visiting  a  nearby  plantation,  I  saw  groves 
of  abaca  plants,  which  resemble  small  ba- 
nana plants.  At  the  mlU,  men  unloaded 
abaca  stalks  from  little  railway  cars  and 
threw  them  Into  crusher.  Then  they  rolled 
through  "finger"  machines  that  separated 
the  fiber.  When  the  fibers  were  washed, 
dried,  and  burnished,  they  were  ready  for 
market. 

At  Blsllg,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Mindanao. 
»  paper  mill  designed  to  use  forest  wastes 
was  being  built.  It  represents  one  ot  Min- 
danao's promises  made  good — a  papermaklng 
process  using  Philippine  hardwoods.  Fifteen 
years  of  research  went  Into  perfecting  the 
process. 

The  "grtst"  for  this  mill  will  come  from 
the  Blsllg  Bay  Company's  395.000-acre  tim- 
ber conoesaion.  Resident  manager  William 
Oodlnes  and  woods  boss  Arthur  Balch 
showed  me  around. 

"When  we  hit  the  beach  here  In  1S60,"  Mr. 
Balch  said,  "there  wasn't  a  single  iiajor 
logging  outfit  on  this  coast.  Kveiyone 
thought  we  were  crazy.  They  said  tho  sea 
was  too  rough  for  shipping  logs,  and  that 
there  was  too  much  rain  for  us  to  build 
roads." 

As  he  spoke  It  was  raining  at  Blsllg,  and 
the  Pacific  did  Indeed  look  rough.  Only 
^hout  SO  miles  west  lay  the  Philippine 
Trench,  with  one  of  earth's  deepest  sound- 
ings at  34.440  feet. 

Driving  into  the  forest,  we  passed  huge 
earthmovers  slogging  through  the  mud. 

"Logging's  mostly  a  matter  of  building 
roads,"  Bill  Oodinez  said.  "There  is  no 
money  unless  the  logs  come  out  of  the 
woods." 

We  stopped  at  a  muddy  clearing  In  the 
tall  forest.  Men  standing  on  a  platform 
sawed  at  the  base  of  a  lauan — a  tree  that 
reaches  market  as  "Philippine  mahogany." 

As  we  got  out  of  the  car.  Bill  Ctodlnez 
jMtnted  upward.  A  high-climber,  his  figure 
tiny  against  the  bole  of  a  130-foot  tree,  ad- 
Justed  his  saiety  belt  and  started  his  power 
saw. 

The  saw  snarled  and  bit  Into  the  trunk  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  With  a 
tremendous  crackling,  the  30-foot  crown 
bent  slowly  In  a  great  arc  and  dived  Into  the 
mud  far  below.  Shattered  branches  and 
geysers  of  mud  splashed  into  the  air.  The 
tree  whipped  violently,  and  I  pitied  the  cling- 
ing figure  of  the  man  at  the  top. 

lAter  I  felt  the  earth  shake  as  sawyers 
dropped  two  giant  trees  into  the  underbrush. 
I  watched  a  yarder  drag  seven-ton  logs 
Ibroogh  the  woods,  as  If  bringing  huge  fish 
to  gatr.  The  forest  rang  with  whistles,  the 
rasp  of  saw  blades,  the  shoots  of  men. 

FOaXST   CIAKTS   MATUBX   IN    TO  TKAIS 

"We  don't  reseed,"  Bill  Oodinez  told  me. 
"The  forest  regenerates  itself  very  quickly. 
We  leave  trees  leas  than  34  Inches  In  diam- 
eter. We'll  cut  those  in  35  years.  We'll  be 
cutting  today's  seedlngs  70  years  from  now." 

More  than  half  of  the  Philippines  comprises 
forest  and  mountain  land,  and  I  saw  much 
of  it  in  the  days  that  followed.  I  flew  north 
from  Manila  to  the  Lepanto  copper  mine 
with  operations  manager  Charles  Foster  and 
his  wife  Lucille.  The  trip  took  S7  minutes 
by  plane;  it  would  have  token  14  hours  by 
Jeep  over  twisting  mountain  roads. 

Flying  amid  popcorn  clouds,  we  soared 
over  the  Trinidad  Valley,  caUed  "the  salad 
bowl  of  the  PhUippines."  Its  fertile  fields 
were  spaced  as  regularly  as  lines  on  a  ledger. 
In  northwestern  Luzon,  Charles  Foster 
brouglit  his  Wne  down  smoothly  on  an  air- 
strip laid  out  on  a  mountalntop. 


I«O«0TS     LKAUf     TO    DUVB     XOCOUOTTrXS    AND 
BLAST  aOCK 

I  found  Lepanto  a  thriving  community, 
comiHete  with  schools,  post  oOoe,  hocpltAl, 
police  and  fire  departments,  a  women's  elob, 
and  a  golf  course  that  leaps  from  peak  to 
steep  peak.  It  la  the  only  beautiful  mining 
camp  I  have  eter  seen.  Most  of  the  1,360 
workers  are  Igorota.  primitive  people  who 
live  in  the  hUls. 

"They  come  from  vUlagea  the  wheel  hasn't 
reached,"  Mr.  Foster  said,  "yet  they  quickly 
learn  to  drive  locomotives,  drill  rock,  and  use 
dynamite." 

Mrs.  Foster  founded  Lepanto  Crafts,  Inc., 
to  revive  Interest  in  weaving  and  give  Jobs 
to  300  women  and  boys.  She  led  me  through 
the  weaving  houses,  open-sided  and  graas- 
roofed. 

Igorot  women,  red  and  white  beads  en- 
twined in  their  hair,  their  arms  tattooed  to 
the  shoulders,  worked  primitive  looms. 
Warps  of  brilliant  blue,  red,  and  green 
slashed  diagonals  from  rafters  to  floor. 

Charles  Foster  flew  me  on  to  the  quiet  old 
Spanish  town  of  Vlgan,  on  Ltizon's  west 
coast.  Its  cathedral  was  built  in  IMl,  re- 
placing a  wooden  chapel  erected  In  1974.  In 
the  plaza  I  saw  signs  urging  the  people  to  a 
greater  morality.  At  one  end,  a  stone  Joe^ 
Rlzal  looks  down  from  a  fountain  in  which 
stand  models  of  the  Islands  of  the  Philip- 
plnee.  The  neglected  fountain  contained  no 
water.    A  goat  grazed  on  tdlndanao. 

At  Vlgan  I  hired  a  Jeep  complete  with  an 
interpreter-driver,  and  headed  south  through 
rich  countryside  that  resembled  a  well-kept 
park  beside  the  blue  sea.  We  turned  sharply 
east  near  the  town  of  Tagudln,  and  as  the 
road  began  to  climb,  the  country  changed 
drastically. 

Towering  bamboo  in  feathery  clumpe 
choked  deep  gulUes.  Vines,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  fiowers  grew  In  great  tangles.  The  road 
became  steeper.  Waterfalls  cascaded  onto 
the  road.  Ferns  and  pines  began  to  cUmb 
the  hills  with  us. 

Finally  the  Jeep  coughed  over  the  last  rise, 
and  we  stopped  before  a  memorial  com- 
memorating the  Battle  of  Bessang  Pass,  one 
of  the  last  In  the  Philippines,  fought  from 
May  17  to  Jime  14.  1948.  It  read:  "The  bat- 
tle, spearheaded  by  the  121st  Infantry  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines, North  Luzon,  was  conceded  by  the 
American  military  authorities  as  one  of  the 
most  terrible  and  incredibly  difficult  bat- 
tles In  the  entire  war.  .  .  ." 

Bessang  Pass.  I  was  ashamed  to  think  I 
had  never  heard  of  It.  It  seemed  unbeliev- 
able to  me  that  men  could  have  climbed  to 
this  pass  bearing  the  machines  of  war,  under 
heavy  fire  from  the  Japanese. 

Driving  through  the  narrow  pass,  we 
rounded  a  curve,  and  I  saw  a  hillside  white 
with  Easter  lilies.  They  grew  horizontally 
from  the  cliff,  like  tnunpets  in  silent  fan- 
fare for  the  gallant  men  who  died  on  those 
slopes. 

TJKWABT    ONCB    LOST    TBXDt    RXADS    IN    BORTOC 

We  drove  on  to  Bontoc,  the  "capital"  of 
Igorot  country.  Part  of  the  town  lives  In 
the  20th  century,  the  other  part  Is  2,000 
years  old.  Igorot  men,  wearing  nothing  but 
red-and-whlte  G-strings,  hunker  down  In 
conversation  with  friends  dressed  In  khaki 
or  denim.  Many  men  carry  short  Iron-t'pped 
spears.  It  Is  arresting  to  see  an  Igorot,  naked 
except  for  a  O-string  and  long  knife,  wear- 
ing a  plastic  snap-brim  hat  In  violent  green. 

A  friend  in  Manila  had  warned  me:  "The 
mountain  to  the  right  of  Bontoc  Is  very 
delicate.  Twelve  farmers  were  killed  there 
last  week  and  their  heads  removed." 

Although  I  had  been  practicing  keeping 
my  head  when  all  about  me  were  losing 
theirs,  I  was  a  trifle  tmeasy.  No  traveler 
wants  to  ret\im  home  a  head  shorter  than 
when  he  left. 


Happily,  I  met  Oabriel  Dunuan.  then 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  NatlonRi 
Integration  in  Bontoc,  and  an  Igorot  him- 
self.   I  asked  him  about  the  head -hunting. 

"There  Is  a  lot  of  myth  about  that,"  he 
said.  "It  was  the- custom  among  the  Igorots, 
but  It  is  not  going  on  now." 

Mr.  Dunuan's  -  national  commission  is 
charged  with  establishing  and  raising  cul- 
tiiral,  social,  economic,  moral,  and  political 
levels  for  the  republic's  cultural  minorities — 
among  them  tribes  like  the  Hongot  that  do 
still  practice  head-hunting.  (A  news  Item 
from  Manila  only  last  April  warned  Filipino 
picnickers:  "It's  Head-Hunting  Time  Again.") 

"It's  quite  a  Job,"  Mr.  Dunuan  said  mild- 
ly, "something  like  starting  a  new  nation. 

"I  saw  some  Ilongots  the  other  day,"  he 
said.  "They  are  still  naked.  'Look.'  I  told 
them,  1  wore  a  O-strlng  until  I  was  ten.  I 
was  fortunate  to  persist  In  education.  That 
is  the  only  difference  between  you  and  me.' " 

Mr.  Dunuan  summed  up  the  problem  by 
saying:  "The  Philippines  cannot  become 
really  great  as  a  nation  by  neglecting  the 
welfare  of  10  percent  of  the  population. 
These  minority  groups  are  the  weakest  link 
in  the  national  chain." 

That  night  the  rain  and  wind  began.  I 
laid  my  head  on  a  hotel  pillow  embroidered 
with  red  roses  and  the  legend,  "God  Bless 
Me." 

In  the  next  couple  of  days  my  Interpreter 
and  I  traversed  the  savage  hills  in  a  scream- 
ing typhoon,  lost  a  wheel  of  the  Jeep,  skirted 
landsUdes,  and  finally  saw  a  ra^ng  river 
chop  off  the  ro€ul  at  our  feet.  I  often 
thought  of  that  pillow. 

I  have  been  on  many  roads,  but  none  so 
spectacular  as  the  Bessang-Bontoc-Banaue 
highway.  It  scallops  the  flank  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  so  steeply  do  the  hills  fall  away 
that  we  literally  rode  at  treetop  level,  mile 
after  mile. 

The  chlU  rain  became  a  whistling  mass, 
and  we  entered  a  watery  world  as  the  jeep 
plunged  gallantly  along  the  steep  road.  The 
green  mountains  shinmiered  and  disap- 
peared and  wanly  came  Into  view  again. 

We  passed  a  rain-blurred  sign:  "Banaue 
Central  Annex  School — 200  meters  up."  An 
arrow  pointed  straight  up  the  mountain.  A 
proper  sign  for  a  vertical  country. 

TXaSACEB   STADISTKP  THB   MOUNTAINS 

The  Banaue  Valley  was  a  bowl  of  pea-soup 
fog,  but  the  screaming  wind  tore  the  clouds 
away  to  reveal  one  of  the  unbelievable  sights 
of  the  world,  the  Banaue  rice  terraces. 

Working  on  almost  vertical  hills,  the  Ifu- 
gaos  have  constructed  rock  walls  to  hold 
their  paddy  fields,  walls  which  would  stretch 
more  than  1,000  miles  If  laid  end  to  end. 
This  Incredible  handiwork  resulted  In 
nearly  100,000  acres  of  level  ground  I 

My  first  reaction  was  simple  disbelief.  In 
the  mists,  the  terraces  resembled  a  mint-' 
and-chocolate  cake  of  gargantuan  propor- 
tions. Foot-wide  waterfalls  slamming  from 
terrace  to  terrace  looked  like  birthday 
candles. 

I  could  not  stay  to  wonder  at  the  sight.  I 
was  in  real  danger  of  being  blown  away. 

We  had  a  cup  of  coffee  at  Banaue.  Out- 
aide,  the  wind  whipped  the  trees  and  sent 
out  spears  of  rain. 

"How  far  to  Baguio?"  I  asked. 

"Four  hours,  sir." 

"Can  we  make  it?" 

"It  depends  on  the  landslides,  sir." 

"We'd   better   try,"  I  said. 

It  was  a  tense  drive,  a  constant  peering 
ahead  to  the  next  curve  to  see  whether  the 
road  was  still  clear.  We  skirted  landslides 
too  small  to  stop  us.  Impromptu  waterfalls 
clattered  on  the  top  of  the  Jeep.  The  sodden 
hills  began  to  give  way.  I  became  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  the  walls  of  rock  and 
mud  overhanging  the  road. 

We  never  did  make  Baguio.  The  hissing 
Magat  River   chewed  out   the  road  a  few 


miles  beyond  Bayombong. 
to  spend  the  night.    Two  _ 
we  wrung  ourselves  out  in 


We  back  tracked 
sokt>lng  days  later 
llanlla. 


WAB's  Bxmrs  bbcall  a  vaUant  nun 
Next  day  I  boarded  the  sle^k  68-foot  Flying 
Fish,  a  hydrofoil  boat  that  took  me  to  Cor- 
regidor  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  island  lies 
low  and  green  at  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay 
three  miles  from  Bataan  (ibset  map,  page 
313).  1 

I  climbed  aboard  a  PhlllpiJipe  Army  truck 
and  Jogged  up  the  road  to  tlje  Mallnta  Tim- 
nel,  General  MacArthiu-'s  headquarters  from 
late  December,  1941,  to  March,  1942  Ma- 
imta  is  empty  now,  but  a  sjgn  at  a  lateral 
tunnel  that  served  as  a  hoepfltal  reads- 

"Please  maintain  silence,  and  you  will  hear 
the  walUng  of  the  wounded  and  the  whisper 
ot  death."  |  T  *^ 

Bataan  and  Corregldor  Ue  two  words 
deeply  thrust  into  the  history  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines.  After  the 
smashing  air  attack  and  invasion  by  the  Jap- 
anese, the  defending  forces— four-fifths 
PiUplno— were  pushed  back  l»y  strength  of 
arms.  | 

Finally,  the  only  resistante  was  on  the 
Bataan  Peninsula  and  Oorregidor.  For 
months  the  heroic  men  and  ^omen  held  out 
in  a  battle  they  were  fated  ta  lose.  Corregl- 
dor fell,  but  Its  defenders  had  not  fought  in 
vain.  The  hopeless  stand  delayed  the  Japa- 
nese mlUtary  timeUble  by  several  months 

My  truck  passed  the  long,  torrow  sheU  of 
■Biile-Long  Barracks,"  bleached  and  white 
under  the  ipll-lpu  trees.  Nothing  remains 
but  pitted  concrete,  with  stjalrs,  that  lead 
nowhere  and  empty  windows  like  eyesockets. 
Three  mortars  that  defender)  Corregldor  to 
the  last  are  still  in  poslUoni  barrels  Ufted 
lUgh.  I 

The  parade  ground  topside  is  empty.  On 
three  sides  stend  the  shells  of  the  headquar- 
ters barracks  and  administration  buildings 
Trees  today  have  found  footholds  In  these 
white  concrete  relics.  The!  roofless  post 
theater  now  holds  a  grove  lof  monkeypod 
trees.  I 

The  truck  ride  was  rough.  The  guide  a 
PUlpino  sergeant,  said,  "The  iaext  time  you 
come,  we  wUl  have  a  paved  roftd  and  a  bus  " 

Throughout  the  Philippines,  I  had  seen  aU 
the  hallmarks  of  a  developing  country  The 
contrast  between  great  wealth  and  besmirch- 
ing poverty,  the  beginnings  of  ja  middle  class, 
the  race  for  educaUon,  the  struggle  for  poliU- 
cal  idenuty.  And  I  had  met  iome  dedicated 
men  and  women  doing  their  utmost  to  help 
make  the  Philippines  a  moderni  country 

Dr.  Leonldes  Virata,  the  brtlUant  young 
economist  so  concerned  with  ihuggUng,  was 

'"We  have  a  democracy,  althdugh  It  Is  noisy 
and  expensive,"  he  told  me.  "tJemocracy  has 
taken  root  here,  and  it  woiks.  We  were 
nourished  in  freedom,  and  tha*  Is  the  biggest 
aI^Mm     ™^    ^^^'*    ^''''*    ^celved    ftom 

"Bight  now  we  are  a  hodgepjodge,  but  un- 
r^.r."*  ^<="™»  o'  aggressl*  or  Internal 
whversion.   another   26   yean(  wlU    see    us 


opening  the  way  for  Spanish  colonlzaUon  In 
1666.  Spain's  rule  lasted  333  years,  ending 
with  the  Spanish-American  War  The 
United  States  guided  the  Philippines  during 
the  next  48  years,  leaving  a  heritage  of  lan- 
guage and  liberty.  The  nation  became  fully 
Independent  on  July  4, 1946. 

Government:  Republic.  Land  area- 
115,830  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Ari- 
zona, extending  1,150  mUes  north  and  south 
the  sweep  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  CaU- 
fomla  combined.  PopulaUon:  32  600  000 
mainly  erf  Malay  stock.  Language:  Ofll-' 
clally  Filipino  (Tagalog);  English  (spoken 
hy  40%),  Spanish,  80-odd  native  dialects. 
Religion:  83%  Roman  Catholic;  Agllpayan 
(an  Independent  Christian  sect).  Moslem 
Protestant  minoriOes.  Economy:  copra' 
sugar,  abaca,  lumber,  fishing,  gold,  lead' 
manganese,  iron,  copper,  chromite.  Cities- 
ManlU,  port.  Industrial  center  (pop  1  - 
339,000) ;  Quezon  City  (Manila  suburb) .  cap- 
ital; Baguio,  summer  capital;  Pasay;  Cebu. 
Climate:    Hot,  humid,  heavy  rainfall. 

|Plo?"ced  by  the  PubUc  InformaUon  Office 
Office  of  the  President,  Manila.  Philippine 
Islands]  *^*^ 

Ferdinand  E.  Mabcos,  PREsmzNT,  REPtTBuc 
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Philippines 

f^°"  "**"  ''■^^  islands  aUl  Islets  rise 
"^  a  partly  submerged  mouiitain  chain  to 

h!^f!S'  ^  ?««*»*  oi  the  Ulahds  are  unln- 
^Wted,  60  percent  unnamed  Two-thirds 
«the  population  Uvea  on  t^  two  largest 
"«nd«,  Luzon  and  Mindanao.   ' 

tr^th^°*5,"y  °'  **"^*y  •^'Wn.  nilplnoe 
^  their  Origins  as  far  back^  8000  B.C., 

lLiilo^..V""'8;'*°**  ^f^™  todonesia  and 
JWaya.    Hillsides  terraced   with   rice  fields 
^  7*'*«"  to  ancient  engineering  skills. 
btoM.iT*  t  ,"*^   century   Arab    missionaries 

OB  islands.  The  Christian  Influence  dates 
"«"  1631.  when  Magellan  lanfted  on  Cebu. 


a  raiEND  FROM  ASIA 

Of  all  the  present  Asian  leaders.  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  of  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Philippines  shows  every  sign  of  becoming 
the  most  persuasive  and  most  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  democracy,  both  as 
a  system  opposed  to  communism  and  dedi- 
cated to  peace  and  freedom. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  beUeve  in  this,  for 
Ferdinand  Marcos,  born  on  Sept.  11,  1917, 
belongs  to  the  generation  that  grew  up  in 
a  time  that  was  sUll  stirred  by  World  War  I 
and  in  a  country  that  was  Imbued  with  the 
democratic  Ideals  learned  from  America,  and 
passionately  embraced  by  a  people  and  their 
leaders  who  longed  for  freedom. 

Ferdinand  Marcos  was  a  studious  youth,  as 
reflected  In  his  high  grades  from  elementary 
school  through  high  school  and  college.  Be- 
cause of  his  serious  mind,  he  soon  became 
conscious  of  poUtlcs  and  the  dynamics  of 
government.  Pursuing  a  law  course  in  the 
state  university,  the  University  of  the  Philip- 
pines In  Manila,  he  became  a  student  leader 
and  participated  in  student  demonstrations 
against  certain  national  ills  at  the  time  and 
for  the  early  attainment  of  Independence 

His  life  suddenly  took  a  dramatic  turn 
when  even  as  he  was  finishing  his  law  course 
he  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  political 
enemy  of  his  father,  Mariano  Marcos,  a  pub- 
lic school  teacher  turned  politician.  Mariano 
Marcos  served  a  term  as  representative  In 
the  Philippine  Legislature  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Davao  province  in  Min- 
danao. The  young  Marcos  was  subsequently 
convicted  by  the  local  court  In  a  highly  con- 
troversial decision.  He  appealed  his  case 
while  still  In  detention,  at  the  same  time 
continuing  to  review  for  the  bar  examina- 
tions. 

He  passed  the  bar  In  1939,  with  one  of  the 
highest  grades  In  bar  history,  and  won  his 
case  arguing  his  defense  personally  before 
the  Philippine  Supreme  Coiut. 

In  1941,  as  an  ROTC  reserve  officer,  he  was 
drafted  into  the  Philippine  Army  even  as 
war  clouds  hovered  over  Asia.  As  a  lieuten- 
ant in  combat  intelligence  in  Bataan.  he  soon 
proved  to  be  a  daring  and  resourceful 
officer.  Leading  critical  patrol  and  combat 
missions  In  such  famed  battle  areas  as  Mt 
Natlb.  Mt.  Samat  and  Sallan  River  he  won 
many  citations,  including  the  Silver  Star 
Medal  and  the  U.S.  Dlstingtiished  Service 
Cross,  which  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
himself  pinned  on  him. 

After  the  fall  of  Bataan,  the  young  officer 
Joined  the  resistance  movement,  but  not  be- 
fore being  sucked  into  the  Death  March  to 


prison  camp  in  Central  Luzon  and  later  un- 
dergoing torture  at  bleak  Port  Santiago  by 
the  Japanese  secret  police  as  a  guerrUla  sus- 
pect. He  escaped  and  founded  an  Intelli- 
gence group,  which  he  eventually  fused  with 
the  guerrilla  organization  called  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  In  the  Philippines- 
Northern  Luzon.  This  unit  fought  Inside 
enemy  lines  in  the  rugged  terrain  of  the 
Cordilleras  range  in  the  Mountain  Province. 

During  the  Liberation  Campaign,  Presi- 
dent Marcos  fought  in  a  decisive  battle  ol 
the  war.  the  Battle  of  Bessang  Pass,  which 
led  to  the  capture  of  General  Yamashita,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Japanese  Impe- 
rial Forces  in  the  PhUippines. 

President  Marcos  emerged  from  the  war 
with  nearly  every  medal  and  decoration  for 
courage  and  gallantry  the  Philippine  and 
American  governments  could  bestow  on  a 
soldier.  He  received,  in  all,  27  medals  and 
decorations,  making  him  the  most  decorated 
Filipino  soldier  In  World  War  11.  Pour  of  his 
decorations  were  for  five  wounds  sustained  In 
battle. 

His  first  taste  of  civil  administration  was 
his  assignment  to  establish  a  government  in 
the  areas  cleared  of  Japanese  by  his  outfit, 
in  Northern  Luzon.  He  continued  to  do 
this,  first  as  combat  officer  then  as  Judge 
advocate  general  and  civil  affairs  officer  of 
the  USAFIP-NL.  From  this  experience,  he 
went  actively  Into  public  service. 

He  served  as  a  technical  assistant  to  Pres- 
ident Manuel  A.  Roxas,  the  first  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  In  1946 
then  led  a  mission  of  Filipino  officers  in  1947 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  secure  from  the  U  S. 
Congress  arrears-ln-pay  and  other  benefits 
for  Filipino  World  War  H  veterans. 

In  1949,  at  32  years,  he  ran  for  the  PhUlp- 
pine  Congress,  and  won  a  seat  as  representa- 
tive of  the  second  district  of  his  home  prov- 
ince. Ilocos  Norte,  in  Northern  Luzon.  It 
was  the  same  district  once  represented  by  his 
father.  This  launched  his  political  career. 
He  served  as  Congressman  for  three  con- 
secutive terms— one  term  U  four  years— and 
after  his  third  term,  he  ran  for  senator  and 
won  the  highest  number  of  votes  among  the 
senatorial  candidates.  That  was  In  1959.  As 
with  his  career  in  the  Lower  House,  he  was 
a  leading  senator,  occupying  vital  positions 
of  leadership. 

In  the  Senate,  he  was  minority  leader  and 
then  President.  He  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Economic  CouncU,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Leaders  and  the  Council  of  State. 

A  proUflc  lawmaker,  he  established  a  rec- 
ord during  his  terms  In  both  Houses  for  the 
moat  number  of  Important  bills  Introduced 
many  of  which  were  passed.  He  pioneered 
In  land  reform  legislation,  championed  the 
Land  Tenure  Act  in  the  House  and  steered 
the  passage  of  the  Land  Reform  Code  in  the 
Senate.  He  also  worked  to  strengthen  trade 
unionism,  was  cosponsor  of  the  Magna  Carta 
of  Labor  and  the  Anti-Scab  Law. 

President  Marcos  had,  indeed,  a  broad  in- 
terest as  legislator,  which  ranged  from  agri- 
culture to  civil  liberties,  economics  to  foreign 
relations.  It  was  as  though  he  was  rehears- 
ing for  the  Philippine  presidency,  for  which 
he  set  his  hat  from  the  Jump-off  point  of 
the  senate  presidency,  which  he  held  at  the 
time  he  broke  off  with  the  then  President 
Macapagal  and  the  Liberal  Party,  and  Joined 
the  Naclonallsta  Party. 

In  the  Naclonallsta  Party  national  con- 
vention of  1965.  he  fought  a  hard  but  mas- 
teriy  battle,  vrith  the  odds  against  him 
being  a  neophyte  member  of  the  party  while 
contesting  the  presidential  nomination  with 
veteran  NaclonaUsta  leaders.  The  resound- 
ing triumph  of  President  Marcos,  in  a  way 
indicated  what  was  to  come  In  the  preslden-' 
tial  campaign  that  was  to  foUow.  As  It 
turned  out,  it  was  an  uphlU  battle  aU  the 
way,  but  the  votee  ultimately  gave  President 
Marcos  a  clear-cut  mandate  from  the  people. 
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In  hla  flnt  six  montba  In  oflk»,  Presidnit 
Marco*  ■pMtetUy  faced  up  to  tli*  crUU  In 
goTenuncnt,  vblch  liad  to  contand  wltli  low 
morale,  dtprcMSd  public  funds,  and  an  eco- 
nomic •!«»?.  Today,  tbera  la  a  n«w  brlak- 
neaa  In  gorenunent  (^>eratlons.  reaomed  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  frean  public  confidence 
In  tbe  national  leadership. 

In  foreign  relation*.  President  llarcoa  an- 
e<iulTOcaUy  reiterated  PhlUpplne  support  of 
the  free  way  of  Ufe  and  the  Philippine*' 
•taunch  opposition  to  communism,  a*  proven 
by  hi*  vlgoroua  advocacy  of  Philippine  a»- 
alstance  to  South  Vietnam  In  Its  Btniggle 
agUnst  communist  aggreeslon.    He  has  also 
sparked  the  resumption  of  Philippine  diplo- 
matic ties  with  the  PederaUon  of  Malaysia, 
the  recognition  of  Singapore,  and  the  rap- 
proachment    between    Malaysia    and    Indo- 
ncf^la.    He  has  enunciated  a  poUcy  of  support 
for  any  move  to  strengthen  economic  cul- 
tural and  mutual  defense  jvgreements  among 
friendly  Asian  countrle*.  In  the  Intereit  of 
common  development  and  stability. 
TBS  mtsT  UU>T 
The  PhlUpplnes'  First  Lady.  Mrs.  lirielda 
Romualdez  Marco*  Is  a  First  Lady  In  the  tra- 
dlUon  of  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  (Jueen 
Slrlklt  of  Thailand. 

Toung,  tall,  statuesque,  she  first  won  na- 
tional attenUon  because  of  her  beauty  when 
she  was  chosen  Miss  ManUa.  She  had  Just 
graduated  from  college  In  her  home  province 
of  Leyte  and  had  recently  arrived  In  Manila, 
one  of  a  dazzling  crop  of  post  war  debutantes. 
Although  bom  In  Manila,  Mrs.  Marcos' 
rooU  are  In  the  Vlsayan  region,  the  group  of 
Islands  south  of  Manila,  which  forms  one  of 
the  three  main  regions  of  the  Philippines. 
(The  other  two  are  Luzon  island  In  the  north, 
and  Mindanao  in  the  south.) 

She  has  much  to  be  proud  of  In  the  way 
of  family  and  family  heritage.  The  Ro- 
mualdezes  of  Leyte,  an  Island  In  the  Vlsayas. 
have  a  long  history  of  political  leadership  In 
that  province  and  In  the  nation. 

Her  forebears  founded  the  town  of  Toloea, 
which  now  she  regards  as  her  hometown. 
Her  father.  Don  Vicente  O.  Romualdez.  wa« 
a  prominent  lawyer,  the  youngest  In  a  family 
of  three  boys,  all  of  whom  distinguished 
themselves  In  public,  civic,  and  cnltnral 
activities.  ,     ^         - 

The  eldest,  Norberto,  became  a  Justice  of 
the  Philippine  Supreme  Court  and  a  member 
of  the  Philippine  Assembly,  the  tawmaklng 
body  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  in 
1936  He  wrote  the  preamble  of  the  Philip- 
pine constitution.  HU  arUstlc  side  la  a 
family  trait.  He  compiled  one  of  the  first 
eoU*ctlons  of  native  folk  songs,  scoring  the 
meet  popular.  "My  Nlpa  Hut."  School- 
children stlU  sing  it  in  elaasrooms  today. 

The  other  brother,  Miguel,  wa*  one  of 
Mknlla'*  mayors.  The  rest  of  the  clan, 
through  succeeaing  generaUons,  have  served 
a«  senators,  congreesmen.  ambassadors,  gov- 
ernor, bankers,  and  eminent  professionals. 
Notable  among  them  was  Daniel  Romualdez, 
a  cousin  of  the  First  Lady.  Shortly  before 
he  died,  he  wa*  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RcpresenUUve*  of  the  Philippine  Congress. 
Her  own  branch  of  the  family,  however,  ta 
not  political.  Her  father  was  mom  of  a 
scholarly  bent.  Intereeted  In  music  and  cul- 
ture Her  mother,  of  the  Trinidad  family 
of  the  town  of  BaUuag,  In  Bulacan  (Luzon) 
was  endowed  with  the  charm  of  Bulacan 
women,  who  are  a*  famed  for  grace  a*  the 
women  of  tbe  ^outh. 

imelda  Marcos  apent  her  childhood  In  the 
shadow  of  Malacafian  p«Uce  In  ManUa.  Her 
family  lived  near  the  church  at  San  Miguel, 
the  dUtrlct  of  the  dty  where  the  palace 
standa.  She  went  to  a  nearby  school,  now 
known  M  the  OoUeg*  of  tbe  Holy  ^i^lt,  a 
Catholic  achool  run  by  nim*.  When  her 
motMr  dtod.  bar  father  moved  tbe  famUy 
^^,te  to  tb«  uMsstrftl  house  In  Taclobux. 
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Leyte,  irticre  he  became  dean  ot  the  law 
school  of  St.  Paul's  OoUsge. 

She  set  a  new  pMse  ■■  m  peUU<^help- 
meet,  maklnt  «pssc>ies,  qHaanrlnff  hmiMum 
and  weddings,  and  often  ntnging  before  vast 
crowd*  that  attended  meetings  where  *be 
was  the  main  attraction.  She  followed  a 
campaign  trail  different  from  her  husband's. 
Often  they  would  not  see  each  other  for 
week*.  Wherever  the  appeared,  there  wa* 
always  a  huge  turnout,  and  Invariably  the 
crowd  would  clamor  for  a  song. 

This  prodlglou*  performance  wa*  a  trib- 
ute to  a  lady  who  at  first  thought  she  wa* 
not  cut  out  to  be  a  politician'*  wife.  But 
by  force  of  will  and  intelligence,  she  com- 
pletely overhauled  her  personality.  Today, 
she  Is  not  only  the  consummate  First  Lady, 
but  a  brlllant  politician  in  her  own  right. 
Contrary  to  expectations  that  she  would  be 
merely  decoraUve  as  a  First  Lady.  Imelda 
Marcos  has  proved  a  deep  Interest  In  PhlUp- 
plne cultxue  and  the  art*.  Even  now  she 
Is  planning  a  more  meaningful  and  syste- 
matic pursxilt  of  social  welfare  work. 

Already,  she  has  launched  a  national 
theater  In  Manila  that  wUl  house  perform- 
ances In  legitimate  drama,  symphonic  music, 
opera,  and  other  performing  art*.  She 
plans  to  extend  aid  to  artist  as  well  as  pro- 
mote cultvire.  She  has  not  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  once  she  said,  "Before  the  people 
can  Indulge  the  mind,  they  should  first  have 
enough  to  eat." 

[From  the  Philippine*  Free  Press,  Aug.  18, 

lOM] 
Halt  Yxak  Maxk:  Fekdinand  the  Fixst  Db- 
conasEB    oi«    the    Huntjbuj    Days    That 

BlOOMZD  IN   APan-TIMK  AND  THI  LONO  HOT 

ScTMMEx  Since  Then 


(By  Quljano  de  Manila) 
Convalescent,  says  President  Marco*,  la  the 
state  of  the  nation  today. 

"Before,  the  nation  wa*  following  a  trend 
of  economic  degeneracy  a*  weU  a*  social  deg- 
radation. The  common  man  was  not  at- 
tended to.  He  wa*  losing  re*pect  for  the 
government.  He  wa*  ready  to  rebel  agalnat 
constituted  authority.  A*  for  the  economy: 
the  gross  naUonal  product,  which  had 
reached,  according  to  staUstlcs.  as  high  a* 
4.5  bUUon.  had  gone  down  to  3J  blUlon— • 
decrease  which  indicated  that  the  economy 
bad  been  destroyed." 

A  naUon  In  crisis  wa*  what  Ferdinand  Mar- 
cos felt  he  had  Inherited. 

He  believes  his  first  hundred  days  In  ofllce 
"reversed  the  trend  of  deterioration": 
"The  turning  point  wa*  In  April." 
It  was  then  he  noticed  a  "change  In  spirit" 
among  government  personnel. 

"They  atarted  coming  to  me — ^I  mean  gov- 
ernment offlclals  and  employees — and  frankly 
admitted  wherein  they  had  failed.  They  of- 
fered their  own  suggesUon*.  Cuatom*  peo- 
ple came  to  me  personally,  some  of  them  at 
night,  volunteering  to  be  witnesses  against 
persons  suspected  of  graft.  Then  I  k3iow  the 
ouUook  had  changed.    They  were  ready  to 

cooperate."  ^      .^    ..... 

So  was  buslnees.  apparently  Infected  by  the 

new  spirit. 

"In  our  highly  competitive  business  sector, 
people  win  cut  each  other's  throat*  because 
they're  only  out  to  make  money.  So,  I  could 
understand  the  atutude  of  the  previous  ad- 
mlniatratlon  In  trying  to  restrain  them.  But 
when  I  saw  these  some  competing  Industrie*. 
the*e  competing  sectors  In  the  economy,  try- 
ing to  band  together  to  help  the  govern- 
ment. I  know  tbe  Ude  bad  turned.  That 
was  around  April." 

▲nd  AprUtlme  attrred  in  the  public,  too? 

"Te*.  also  In  tbe  public.  It  wa*  IndUIerent 
before  as  to  who  were  In  oiBoe.  I  think  the 
cynical  before  would  *ay:  Whoevex  are  in 
power,  they're  all  alik*--pollttolan*  making 
money  and  doing  nothing  (ood  for  the  peo- 


ple. But  auddenly  people  were  gathering 
Into  volnniesr  groupa  to  help  In  agricblturai 
development  People  began  iwoddlng  the 
government  agenoies  In  tb^r  communiues 
In  the  barrios.  In  the  small  towns — people 
with  constructive  proposals.  People  notified 
us  of  government  lands  abandoned  in  Min- 
danao and  suggested  how  to  put  them  to 
use.  I  dldnt  know  the  Board  of  Uqulda- 
tors  had  so  much  land  at  Its  disposal!  And 
there  were  stiggesUons  from  veterans,  sug- 
gestions from  society  women  who  wanted  to 
stop  crime,  who  wanted  to  participate  In  the 
fight  against  Juvenile  delinquency.  And 
when  I  saw  these  voluntary  well-intentioned 
efforts  to  help  the  government,  I  knew  the 
feeling  of  despair  among  the  people  had 
subsided." 

That,  he  says,  was  one  of  his  two  prlnclp.il 
objectives  when  he  assumed  ofllce;  to  "change 
the  outlook  of  the  people,"  which  had  become 
"dangerous." 

"The  ouUook  of  the  people  wa*  not  only 
resignation  but  tolerance  of  and  even  par- 
ticipation In  official  graft — an  acceptance  of 
the  state  of  crlsU,  a  resignation  to  misery. 
Seeping  down  was  a  feeling  of  despair— and 
I  feared  this  despair  would  erupt  again  in 
violent  rebellion,  whether  Huk-led  or  not. 
The  conditions  were  there  for  a  sudden  up- 
rising against  established  control. 

"So.  we  had  to  work  on  this — and  It  was 
a  more  complicated  Job  than  I  thought.  Tou 
had  first  to  establish  Integrity  In  the  govern- 
ment. The  program  to  increase  taxes  for  in- 
stance, became  part  of  the  campaign  to 
change  the  people's  attitude  to  taxes." 

And  to  change  the  habits,  too,  of  the  folk 
who  collect  taxes. 

"I  was  denied  the  authority  to  reorganize 
the  government,  but  In  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms I  change  the  commissioner  and  was  up- 
held by  the  courts.  The  courts  approved  an 
authority  to  reorganize  the  government  but 
Congress  did  not  act  on  the  bill." 

Still,  he  has  been  able  to  slip  In  new  men 
he  hopes  will  have  a  "relnvlgoratlng"  influ- 
ence on  the  old  ones.  He  was  acting  here  on 
his  war  experience. 

"In  guerrilla  days  we  had  good  soldiers- 
some  of  them  well-trained  comrades  In  Ba- 
taan— and  bad  soldiers;  and  whenever  there 
was  a  battle  we'd  put  in  the  good  soldiers 
among  the  bad  ones  and  the  bad  soldiers 
stopped  running  away  from  the  fight.  Be- 
Uere  It  or  not,  we  solved  this  problem  that 
way,  because  the  good  soldiers  contaminated 
the  bad  ones  with  coinage.  I'm  hoping  a 
similar  experiment  wlU  succeed  In  ttie  gov- 
ernment." »     ^      ,J   ,iw. 

And  a  reformed  government  should  11K«- 
wlae  "contaminate"  the  public  with  tealth, 
civic  health. 

The  President  Is  touchlngly  sure  It's  al- 
ready happening: 

"The  state  of  the  nation  now.  It  has  re- 
covered from  It*  Illness.  It's  convalescing 
and  Is  ready  to  Initiate,  energetically,  the 
program  of  development." 

No  development  would  be  possible  unless 
he  succeeded,  first,  in  changing  the  public 
outlook,  his  prime  objective,  and  second,  » 
stabilizing  the  fiscal  position  of  the  govern- 
ment, his  other  urgent  objective  on  assuming 
office.  The  government  couldnt  run  with- 
out money— "and  unless  the  government 
could  run,  there  wa*  no  government  for  me 
to  be  head  of." 

ThU  was  an  emergency:  the  sUte  Lad  w 
be  rescued  from  bankruptcy. 


ICONXT  THI  EOOT 

He  atarted  planning  the  rescue  operation 
a*  early  a*  November  25, 1M5: 

"I  had  to.  I  wa*  taken  aback  by  the  oidi 
position  of  the  government,  and  its  con- 
tinuing deterioration.  -The  government  wm 
earning  four  and  a  baU  million  a  day  ana 
spending  alx  mlUlon  daUy.  And  that  dldn  i 
ln<;liiH«  the  Bovemment  corporation*,    m 


that  rate  we  stood  to  lose  ov«  seven  hundred 
million  In  deficits  alone  duritg  my  first  year." 
In  Kovember  he  began  Oieetlng  with  an 
"extra-legal  group,  some  of  them  In  the  gov- 
ernment, others  from  the  prDwite  sector,"  and 
laid  down  plans  to  "curb  the  crookedness"  of 
state  finances.  The  operation  nnroHed  ac- 
cording to  plan  as  soon  asj  >ie  entered  the 
Palace. 

First  rtep  wa*  the  removal  idf  all  casual  and 
temporary  laborers  and  employees  who  had 
no  Items,  only  political  padrihos. 

Second  step  was  not  filling  vacant  govern- 
ment positions:  "A  study  indicates  we  can 
remove  one-fourth  of  govettiment  officials 
and  employees  and  have  i  more  efficient 
government."  1 

Third  step  was  the  merging,  whenever  pos- 
sible, of  government  offices — and  here  he  has 
been  hampered  by  the  Civil  Service  Law  and 
Congress*  refusal  to  give  hiw  the  authority 
to  reorganize.  But  he  points  eut  that  all  the 
different  offices  now  engag^  in  Irrigation 
service,  for  example,  could  Ibe  consolidated 
into  a  single  water-source  authority  which 
might  do  the  Job  more  chilply  and  effec- 
tively: "One  of  the  things  held  against  us 
by  the  World  Bank  is  that  Nawasa  was  given 
a  four-year  loan  of  23  and  a  half  mllUon  and 
hasn't  been  able  to  finish  a  single  project!" 
Fourth  step  was  the  screening  of  govern- 
ment contracts:  "All  contracts  for  purchase 
of  equipment  had  to  pass  through  my  office, 
had  to  be  approved  by  my  offlce,  had  to  re- 
quire public  bidding.  When  we  suspect  car- 
tellzatlon  of  bids,  we  alwaysi  check  If  some- 
body else  1*  willing  to  seU  alt  a  lower  price 
tJsuaUy  somebody  el*e  Is;  *o  Iwe  save." 

Fifth  step,  a  twin  move,  iras  to  boUter 
Industry,  which  swells  sUte  revenue,  and  to 
smash  smuggUng,  which  shrinks  It. 

Sixth  step  was  to  Increase  tax  collections, 
which  necessarily  Involves  the  revamp  of  the 
tax  agencies:  "I  wanted  to  put  Custom*  un- 
der a  Port  Authority,  so  this  ^nthority  would 
have  physical  control  over  t^e  facilities  the 
physical  facilities,  of  the  bureau,  while  the 
man  in  charge  of  tax  collection  would  have 
enly  that  Job  to  attend  to.  As  It  U  now, 
the  customs  commissioner  h«»  to  attend  to 
things  like  harbor  works,  drMgtng.  and  the 
like— and  if  the  Department  <f  PubUc  WotkB 
has  been  tmable  to  finish  Pier  15  and  Pier 
3  in,  I  think,  four  years,  niortwlthstandlng 
*  loan  from  the  World  Bank,  It's  difficult  now 
to  say  who  was  responsible  tjiat  the  money 
was  lost.  Because  of  pier  pUferages,  ship- 
ping cartels  Impose  an  addltttnal  30  percent 
cost  on  all  goods  exported  fiom  this  coun- 
try. We  are  the  source  of  almost  100  percent 
of  the  materials  of  the  plywood  Industry  in 
the  Orient,  but  we  oiffselves  produce  only 
lOpercent  of  the  plywood  used  In  the  world 
because  our  plywood  Industry  cannot  com- 
pete In  the  world  market  wltt  that  extra  30 
percent  Imposition  on  shipping  charges 
And  aU  because  of  a  lack  of  ll*tltuttonal  re- 
form, the  reorganization  we  bpuld  Immedi- 
ately start  if  only  ..."  | 

One  can  see  the  man  Is  chafing  under  the 
strings  that  bind  him:  "All  those  special  laws 
creating  offices  and  corporations  that  can- 
not be  dismantled  or  demoblllted."  He  feels 
Wmself  blocked.  "I'm  not  a^iilng  for  blan- 
ket authority,  only  the  atithcHty  to  T«orga- 
alze  subject  to  the  approval  ofTtongres*.  Fm 
feady  with  a  reorganization  tean.  I  could 
have  presented  It  in  any  of  the  special  ses- 

'^^^L'^'^  *"**'*■*  ^«'  "I  "«f°t  have  the 
Wthortty  yet.  You'd  first  have  to  amend  tbe 
Administrative  Act.  the  ClvU  Service  Law, 
»e  charter*  of  the  varioua  corporations, 
jou  know  how  much  we  expect  to  lose  on  the 
national  raUways  this  year?  Bight  and  a 
W  million!  We  could  ha\»  done  more, 
not  stop  .muggllng  alone.  If  w»  had  been 
»«e  to  reoTsanlae  the  government." 

Buthe  fwiB  he  has  at  lea«t  stopped  the 
«^!r?'*  ""*'  **»  bankrupt4ry.  Spurring 
every  step  he  took  was  his  trlbjo's  passion  for 
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ttrtft:  The  cynical  would  say  all  this  arose 
from  my  Hocano  ancestry!"  AB  this  econ- 
omising has  indeed  exposed  hhn  to  attack: 
"I  have  been  charged  with  Illegally  retiring 
70  generals."  But  he  Insists  that  his  policy 
of  retrenchment  "reversed  the  deficit  trend 
as  of  January  31.  my  first  month." 

"We  started  to  liquidate  our  indebtedness 
by  a  hundred  million  in  April,  three  months 
later.  After  another  three  months  we  paid 
another  hundred  minion." 

He  offers  other  proofs  of  the  state's  stabi- 
lized fiscal  position : 

"The  peso,  always  the  best  Indicator  of 
economic  conditions  In  the  country,  is 
stronger  now.  Its  free  exchange  position  to 
the  dollar  in  December  was  M.96.  Its  posi- 
tion in  June  was  W.89.  Our  dollar  reserves 
were  down  to  140  mllUon  In  December  are 
now  up  to  210  mlUlon.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  supervises  the  central 
banking  systems,  has  seen  fit  to  lift  restric- 
tions on  the  celling  of  borrowing  by  our  gov- 
ernment, which  means  that  It  thinks  our 
government  has  become  more  responsible  in 
expenditures.  That  celling  had  been  with  us 
since  the  time  of  Roxas.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  clamped  down  on  our  Cen- 
tral Bank  and  set  the  celling  at  50  million 
dollars :  no  borrowing  beyond  that.  But  now 
they  have  lifted  the  celling.  So,  we  are  now 
economically  or  monetarily  Independent  In  a 
sense." 

The  ratio  of  government  expenses  to  in- 
come before  1966  was  six  million  to  four  and 
a  half,  or  a  dally  deficit  of  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion. The  present  ratio,  according  to  the 
President,  Is  "five  million  and  a  half  In  In- 
come to  about  4.8  mllUon  in  expenses." 

And  one  reason  for  the  solvency,  says  the 
President,  is  that  he  has  made  profit  respect- 
able again. 

CAIK   AMD   CBXKS 

"If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  previous 
administration  apparently  did  not  grasp  the 
principle  of  Industry.  There  wa*  a  tendency 
to  discourage  the  making  at  profit.  They 
felt,  I  think,  that  any  kind  of  profit-making 
whether  legitimate  or  otherwise,  was  bad. 
But  Industry,  but  commerce  moves  on  profit! 
In  fact,  we  discovered  this  to  be  true  even  In 
agriculture— so  much  so  that  we  now  have  a 
price  celling  on  rice,  to  encourage  production. 
We  have  encouraged  Investments  to  come  In 
and  Investor*  to  go  back  to  factories  that  had 
been  closed. 

"An  example  of  this  would  be  textiles.  In 
December  there  were  70  textile  mill*  in  tbe 
Philippine*  but  only  four  were  operating,  and 
they  were  operating  only  two  days  a  week 
one  eight-hour  shift  per  day.  Now  aU  70 
mills  are  open,  are  operating  seven  days  a 
week.  24  hours  a  day.  And  their  production 
ha*  already  been  committed  up  to  December 
of  thl*  year.    In  fact,  they  are  exporting." 

Business  lagged  before,  opines  the  Presi- 
dent, because  both  the  monetary  and  the 
banking  system,  private  as  weU  as  public 
denied  Industry  its  chief  incentive:  gain' 
Having  restored  the  incentive,  the  President 
now  hopes  to  change  the  "atmosphere  of  in- 
vestment" by  prodding  not  only  foreign  but 
domestic  capital  to  move  in  less  timidly 

"We  must  Interest  the  local,  shall  we  say 
penny-pinchers— people  who  hide  their 
money  in  vaults,  coconut  shells  and  pillow- 
cases— to  utilize  that  money  constructively 
by  investing  it  In  productive  private  enter- 
prise. So,  we  prepared  what  we  call  the  pro- 
gram of  distressed  Industries." 

He  cites  Delta  Canning  as  an  example  of  a 
company  in  distress  the  program  rescued. 
"It's  the  most  modem  ia^Uyrj  in  the  entire 
Far  East:  a  push-button  affair.  It  uses  «p 
250  cows  a  day  and  could  double  that  any 
time  It  wants."  But  Delta  was  In  trouble  l»e- 
cause  of  government  competition.  So:  "Ha- 
m»co  had  to  be  stopped  ftom  selling  im- 
ported canned  goods  at  S0%  the  coet  price. 
That  was  a  poUtical  glnunlck,  I  know."    Then 
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Delta  had  to  be  shored  np  with  loans.  So. 
the  government  boiight  preferred  shares  that 
dWnt  entitle  It  to  a  stockhcdder's  vote  and 
could  be  *old  to  the  pnbUe  any  time  the 
government  wants  to  withdraw.  "That's  nec- 
essary because  nobody  irin  buy  the  preferred 
shares  until  the  company  la  making  money. 
So  the  government  has  to  put  up  the  money." 
But  where  was  the  government  to  get  the 
money?  Floating  bonds  might  cause  Infla- 
tion. "Instead,  we  created  another  Inno- 
vation: the  private  security  market."  This 
market  attracts  Idle  hidden  money  by  offer- 
ing short-term  notes  which  can  be  exchanged 
for  preferred  rtiares.  In  say.  Delta  when  Delta 
becomes  profitable.  In  other  words,  the 
small  Investors  provide  the  funds  the  govern- 
ment uses  to  shore  up  Delta.  The  moment 
the  company  Is  back  In  the  black,  the  small 
investors  have  the  option  to  txxm  their  treas- 
ury notes  Into  shares  In  the  eompttny.  Thus, 
the  funds  invested  In  Industry  are  "all  pri- 
vate money,  all  private  savings — nothing 
from  the  government,  since  we  should  not, 
as  much  as  possible,  use  government  funds 
or  we'll  have  Inflation." 

How  Is  the  private  security  market  doing? 
"We  have  more  orders  than  we  can  handle! 
In  no  time  we  sold  from  ten  to  twenty  mil- 
lion in  bearer  notes."  The  President  bub- 
pects  that  the  market  Is  so  p<^nilar  because 
the  large  portion  of  the  population  that 
doesnt  declare  its  true  Income  and  hides  It 
in  actual  currency  is  now  being  given  the 
chance  to  utilize  that  money  without  being 
discovered  and  sent  to  Jail — by  buying  the 
anonymous  bearer  notes.  "So  I  suspect  that 
It  has  been  correctly  estimated  that,  while 
the  currency  In  circulation  may  total  two 
billion,  another  half  blUlon  or  more  may  be 
In  hiding  and  that's  why  we  have  the  tight- 
money  situation.  Actually  we're  still  on  the 
entrepreneur  level.  When  we  have  drawn 
into  the  private  security  market  aU  the 
money  In  vaults,  coconut  shells  and  pillow- 
cases, the  atmosphere  of  Investment  will  have 
changed." 

To  safeguard  Investment,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, distressed  lnd\istries  are  carefully  clas- 
sified as  "viable"  or  hopeless.  Only  the  for- 
mer qualify  for  the  aid  program.  'TJow  the 
nice  part  has  come.  Industries  formerly 
listed  as  distressed  are  saying:  No.  you  strike 
us  off  the  list,  we  are  no  longer  distressed." 
Not  only  the  sld  program  brought  this 
about  but  also  the  drive  against  the  "ruin- 
ous competition"  of  smuggUng,  which  the 
President  believes  he  has  cut  by  at  least 
40%.  To  whet  the  appetite  for  lawful  gain 
that's  commerce,  he  had  to  dull  the  greed 
for  lawless  profit  that's  smuggling.  If  for 
the  one  he  had  to  restore  Incentive,  ttx  the 
other  he  had  to  remove  it. 

"I'm  asked  why  dont  I  pat  one  blgtime 
smuggler  In  Jail?  Because  I  dont  beHeve  we 
can  stop  smuggling  merely  with  punitive 
measures.  To  stop  smuggling  we  must  first 
remove  the  Incentive  and  destroy  the  orga- 
nization that  supports  It.  Part  of  the  orga- 
nization is  In  the  government.  So  the  first 
step  was  to  reorganize  the  PC  leadership  all 
the  way.  We  are  not  through  with  that 
yet.  The  PC  was  corrupt — let's  admit  It. 
they  admit  It.  And  local  police  forces  were 
In  the  pay  of  the  smugglers.  Remove  gov- 
ernment support  and  the  smugglers  are 
dead.  They  cant  bring  In  anything  without 
government  support. 

"Then  ymi  go  after  the  nnngglerv  them- 
selves, the  actual  active  sirugglers.  The  blg- 
tlrae  financiers  are  not  these  active  elements. 
They  supply  the  funds  but  you  don't  catch 
them  actually  going  to  the  seashore  with  a 
bayong. 

"men  the  Incentive  mtat  be  removed. 
Btrt  how?  The  suggestion  of  tlte  Free  Frees 
Is  to  Improve  the  local  product.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion  of  the  Free  Press.  Wa 
offered  k)«d  elgaret«e  maaufactiirers,  for 
example,  on  a  trial  basis,  the  right  to  Import 
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blending  tobacco,  on  the  promise  that  they 
will  Improve  the  quality  of  their  cigarettes 
without  Increasing  the  price.  They  came 
back  with  a  counter  offer.  They  said:  'If  we 
eetabllah  a  factory  for  quality-brand  cig- 
arettes, will  you  guarantee  us  the  blending 
tobacco?'  I  told  them:  "Tes,  give  me  the  con- 
tract, but  be  sure  you  tie  down  the  franchise 
properly  with  Chesterfield.  Salem,  Camel 
and  the  other  big  n.S.  companies.' 

"In  this  experiment  we  are  giving  local 
manufacturers  a  million  klloe  of  blending 
tobacco.  Now  they  say  they  need  more. 
They  claim  they  use  at  least  five  million  kilos 
a  year  even  on  their  low-grade  cigarettes. 
They  say  the  proportion  is  10%  blend  to 
90%  native.  They  want  to  increase  to  20% 
the  proportion  of  blending  tobacco.  In 
short,  they're  asking  for  double.  I  said: 
'No,  let's  experiment  Orst  and  see  how  you 
do.  If  you  make  good,  all  right.  I'll  follow 
the  suggestion  of  the  Free  Press  all  the  way 
and  give  you  all  ^he  blending  tobacco  you 
want.'  But  no  more  middlemen  Importing 
blending  tobacco  and  reselling  It  to  the  fac- 
tories for  profit — the  profit  that  determines 
the  quality  of  the  cigarette. 

"I  don't  smoke  but  I  must  tell  you  about 
my  tobacco  problems.  Everyone  wants  to 
come  in.  wants  to  Import  tobacco,  wants  to 
make  a  lot  of  profit.  Every  politician,  every 
two-bit  leader — they  want  to  get  the  right 
to  Import  blending  tobacco.  The  last  ad- 
ministration signed  a  lot  of  such  contracts 
and  I  have  cancelled  all  of  them:  I'll  prob- 
ably end  up  in  court.  But  I'm  cutting  out 
the  middlemen.  The  blending  tobacco  must 
go  straight  to  the  factories.  I  called  in  the 
manufacturers  and  told  them  to  organize 
and  experiment.  They  are  now  working  on 
the  new  blend.  A  Chesterfield  factory  is 
opening  here  probably  next  month,  and 
other  factories  are  to  follow.  All  this  proves, 
of  course,  that  I  read  the  Free  Press." 

Smokers  whose  switch  to  the  tax-pald's 
attests  to  the  40%  success  of  the  drive 
against  smuggling  hoarsely  await  the  advent 
of  the  promised  better  locals  at  the  same 
price.  May  the  new  product  never  acquire 
the  blue-seals'  maddening  habit  of  vanish- 
ing (and  reappearing  at  ever  increasing 
prices)  as  soon  as  the  public  has  become 
addicted  to  them  I 

Another  possible  ploy  against  the  smug- 
glers— the  reduction  of  duties  on  Imported 
cigarettes,  "not  to  a  level  that  would  ruin 
the  local  Industry,  but  Just  enough  to  re- 
move the  Incentive  from  smuggling" — is, 
sighs  the  President,  "another  of  my  disap- 
pointments in  Congress."  But  he  feels  he 
has  made  headway  against  the  other  form 
of  smuggling:  the  misdeclaratlon  of  Im- 
ported goods,  of  which  the  Argo  case  is  the 
most  scandalous  example. 

"The  misdeclaratlon  starts  at  the  points 
of  origin  and  is  supported  by  documents 
signed  by  out  consuls.  So,  we  had  to  in- 
vestigate the  consuls.  If  they  claim  they 
signed  without  first  checking,  they  were 
negligent  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  have  no  business  being  in  the  foreign 
service.  But  everybody  says:  'Marcos  Is  vio- 
lating the  Foreign  Service  Act  and  kicking 
out  people  without  cause.'  But  we  are  doing 
this  legally,  after  investigating. 

"When  the  mlsdeclared  goods  arrive  at 
otur  ports,  we  cannot  touch  the  Importer 
unless  he  claims  the  goods:  he  usually  uses 
a  fictitious  name.  So.  now,  before  anybody 
can  take  out  goods  from  Customs,  we  ask 
both  importer  and  exporter  to  sign  affidavits 
\md«r  oath  that  the  goods  were  properly 
declared.  If  we  find  they  were  not,  the  ex- 
porter is  blacklisted  and  can  no  longer  trade 
In  Philippine  ports;  the  Importer  becomes 
liable  to  pxinlshment  under  the  Criminal 
Code.  That  baa  stopped  a  lot  of  misdecla- 
ratlon. 
So  have  the  reforms  at  the  piers. 


*?  removed  all  Investigating  teams  from 
Customs.  Everybody  was  there:  the  CIS, 
NBI,  BIR.  and  the  ManUa  police.  Everyone 
wanted  a  finger  In  the  pie.  I  replaced  them 
with  one  agency  under  Oen.  Pelagio  Crux. 
It's  doing  very  well. 

"And  then  the  arrastre,  or  the  Job  of  un- 
loading and  warehousing  goods,  which  was 
part  of  the  Ciistoms  service  and  was  very 
inefficient  and  corrupt.  So,  we  Insisted  it  be 
taken  over  by  the  private  sector,  after  public 
bidding.  The  move  was  started  by  President 
Macapagal  but  he  never  could  seem  to  get 
it  off  the  ground.  When  I  saw  that  the 
transfer  was  being  blocked  by  labor  and 
court  litigations  I  went  to  Customs.  I  called 
[Roberto]  Oca  and  told  him:  'Why  don't 
you  get  together  with  the  bidders  and  enter 
into  a  contract  with  one  of  them?  By  God,' 
I  said  'I'll  hold  you  liable  If  there's  any 
steaUng  of  goods  here  I  It  will  be  your  men.' 
So  he  entered  Into  a  contract  with  Guacod. 
but  we  split  the  contract  so  it  would  not  be 
a  monopoly.  Guacod  gets  two  piers,  Razdn 
has  two  piers.  They're  doing  well.  Pilfer- 
age has  gone  down.  The  shippers  were  going 
to  impose  another  5%  on  goods  coming  from 
the  Philippines,  in  addition  to  the  extra  30%, 
but  they  have  suspended  the  new  charge, 
which  means  pilferage  has  been  reduced  if 
not  eliminated  on  some  of  the  piers." 

The  port  of  Manila  is  important  but  there 
are  other  ports  just  as  vital  to  any  program 
of  economic  development.  And  here  we 
come  to  the  President's  "infrastructure  sup- 
port" for  his  Imminent  Four- Year  Develop- 
ment ITogram.  If  that  overture  sounds 
stale,  let's  hope  the  performance  won't  be. 

TRX  BABIC  FBOPS 

"The  cheapest  kind  of  transportation." 
says  the  President,  "Is  water  transportation. 
So  we  have  to  build  ports." 

Rice  from  the  Cagayan  Valley  costs  more 
to  transport  by  land  than  to  produce:  so 
Cagayan  rice  and  corn  stay  there  when  they 
could  be  shipped  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Palanan  could  be  developed  as  a  port  for 
Cagayan  but  can  be  used  only  during  the  six 
months  of  the  year  when  the  northeast  mon- 
soon is  not  blowing.  An  alternate  port  Is 
needed  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  the 
President  has  chosen  Santa  Ana,  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Luzon. 

"We  are  also  trying  to  develop  San  Fer- 
nando In  La  Union.  It's  a  very  good  port 
and  less  costly  than  Manila,  so  much  so 
that  Secretary  Tulo  ships  his  sugar  from 
San  Fernando  rather  than  from  Manila  and 
the  sugar  comes  all  the  way  from  Calamba." 

Sual,  the  historic  port  from  which  the 
Central  Plain  shipped  rice  when  the  PhlUp- 
pines  was  still  exporting  rice,  could  be  re- 
habilitated; and  apparently  there  was  such 
a  plan  in  previous  regimes.  When  he  went 
to  Inspect  the  port,  says  the  President,  he 
discovered  "six  dredges  sitting  In  the  bay 
doing  nothing — six  dredges  allowed  for  years 
to  accumulate  barnacles  while  the  port 
silted  and  the  channels  narrowed." 

A  similar  languor  explains  why  land  trans- 
portation is  so  difficult  and  costly:  where 
there  are  roads  at  all  the  roads  are  atrocious. 
Tet  some  200  million  Is  collected  each  year 
from  the  gasoline  fimd,  the  motor  vehicles 
tax,  the  highway  tax.  etc.,  which  Is  supposed 
to  go  to  road-building.  Two  hundred  mil- 
lion a  year  for  roads — "but,"  says  the  Presi- 
dent, "during  the  last  four  years,  up  to  De- 
cember, we  cemented  less  than  a  hundred 
kilometers  of  road." 

He  hesitates  to  publicize  his  "bold  road 
program,  utilizing  both  government  funds 
and  private  financing,"  but  when  the  roads 
are  finished  they  will  be  "one  thing  we  can 
brag  about." 

"For  lnsti>nce,  very  few  people  know  about 
the  North  Diversionary  Road,  from  Balinta- 
wak  straight  to  Meycauayan.  It's  big:  eight 
laaea.    For  decades  we  have  talked  about 


the  need  for  such  a  road;  It's  being  con- 
structed now.  They're  planning  to  give  it  to 
me  as  a  birthday  gift.  It  took  a  long  time 
because  they  had  to  raise  the  bed,  the  ground 
there  is  a  bit  low  and,  besides.  I  told  them  I 
dldnt  want  a  sloppy  job.  I  said  to  them: 
Build  that  road  to  last  a  century  though  we 
put  on  it  all  the  heavy  trucks  we  want  to, 
"Another  thing:  we  have  already  finished 
the  Manila  South  Road  and  you  can  now  go 
by  car  from  Manila  to  Sorsogon.  There  may 
be  places  where  you'll  have  difficulty  going 
through  because  they're  cementing  mud- 
holes  and  I  didn't  want  them  to  stop  even 
during  the  rainy  season,  but  you  can  go 
through." 

He  says  he  will  Insist  that  reparations  go 
no  more  to  "a  few  persons  in  the  private 
sector"  but  to  the  government,  to  finance 
the  building  of  roads,  big  permanent  bridges, 
irrigation  systems  and  power  plants. 

"We  are  also  trying  to  prevent  floods.  A 
principal  flood  source  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  Agno  River.  I  don't  know  why  nobody 
ever  though  of  it  before,  but  a  series  of  dams 
In  the  mountains  of  thoee  headwaters — for 
example,  in  Pantabangan,  Nueva  Bclja— 
would  check  floods  in  Pampanga  and  the 
Tagalog  region.  I  know  thoee  mountains 
from  guerrilla  days,  they're  very  narrow,  you 
can  put  up  dams  there.  They  would  cost  a 
lot.  from  60  to  240  million,  but  would  be 
worth  It.  Floods  cost  us  anywhere  from  150 
to  300  million  pesos  a  year." 

Irrigation  water  may  cost  as  much  as  flood 
water:  50  million  dollars. 

"On  paper,  we  are  supposed  to  be  Irrigating 
a  million  hectares.  I  look  at  the  plans  and 
they  are  beautiful.  We  have  big  irrigation 
systems — on  paper.  But  I  discovered  that 
we  actually  Urlgate  only  300,000  hectares 
Why?  Because  those  irrigation  systems  ha/e 
not  been  rehabilitated.  To  rehabilitate 
them,  I  had  to  request  authority  to  borrow 
60  million  dollars  from  the  World  Bank,  my 
fljst  request  for  a  loan,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
proved. But  even  before  It  was  approved 
we  had  started  work  already  on  the  irriga- 
tion systems.  Irrigation  and  roads  are  most 
important  to  the  infrastructure." 

And  firming  up  the  Infra-structure  was 
"the  flrst  step  in  the  Pour-Year  Develop- 
ment Program." 

TO  EAXTHWAKOS 

"This  Four-Year  Development  Program 
had  been  In  preparation  since  November 
but  I  didn't  dare  bring  it  out  until  we  had 
established  the  basic  prerequisites:  flnancUl 
stability  in  the  goverimient,  a  changed  out- 
look In  the  people.  Now  we  come  out  v.1th 
the  Pour-Year  Development  Program,  which 
actually.  In  short.  Is  nothing  but  a  program 
aimed  at  increasing  the  per  capita  Income  o.' 
the  greatest  number  of  our  people:  the 
farmers  and  laborers.  I  am  not  against  in- 
dustry but  I  would  rather  favor  agriculture 
as  a  foundation  for  Industry.  France  is  an 
indtistrial  country  but  its  principal  producU 
in  the  European  Common  Market  are  agri- 
cultural. The  money  to  Import  rice:  why 
can't  we  use  It  to  develop  our  rice  Industry 
Instead?  That's  a  basic  aim:  self-sufficiency 
in  rice  and  corn  in  the  next  three  years." 

Agriculture  confronted  him  with  the  usual 
paradoxes.  Brilliant  research  work  by  the 
agricultural  agencies  had.  for  instance,  pro- 
duced a  strain  of  rice  yielding  150  cavans 
per  hectare — but  this  type  of  rice  had  no'. 
reached  the  farmer,  was  not  being  distrib- 
uted among  planters.  Much  concern  over 
educating  the  peasantry  in  scientific  fann- 
ing— but  the  Presidential  Assistant  for  Com- 
munity Development  had  been  "relegated  to 
a  minor  Job."  ("I  elevated  the  head  of  this 
office  to  cabinet  position. ')  A  great  to-do 
about  liberating  tenants  from  landlord  and 
usurer— but  the  Agricultural  Credit  Admln- 
IstraUon  had  "become  so  low  In  morale  it 


had  no  vision,  no  Idea  of  whiE  to  do  in  the 
next  four  years." 

The  Prertdent  knows  he'i  .^.^cv^cu  oi 
having  a  cold  eye  for  Land  1  %form  because 
it  wasnt  his  babyr  but  he  j^roteets  he  was 
merely  pondering  how  to  tdna  a  "poUtlcal 
gimmick-  Into  a  practical  project:  It  hadn't 
been  worklBg. 

"Last  year,  seyeral  towns 
land-reform  areas.  The  restihs  are  tragic. 
The  farmers  lost  money,  thef  had  to  go  to 
usurers,  we  had  to  ball  them  out.  Several 
estates  were  divided  among  the  tenants  who 
were  supposed  to  pay  in  Installments.  A  total 
of  about  eight  million  In  laetallments  are 
unpaid  so  far.  The  farmer*  claim  they 
dldnt  make  money  becaiise  flhey  were  not 
properly  financed.  The  truth  Is,  they  didn't 
know  how  to  utilize  the  lend.  We  have  to 
educate  the  farmer  flrst,  then  finance  him." 

When  the  President  this  month  proclaimed 
Pampanga 's  second  district  (p<)pularly  known 
as  Huklandla)  as  a  land-refonn  area,  he  took 
that  -deliberate  risk,"  he  says,  only  because 
"I  think  we  have  discovered  d  technique  for 
generating  funds  for  land  refi»tm:  the  Land 
Bank."  i 

Into  the  Land  Bank  win  ^  government 
real  estate,  proceeds  from  the  bale  of  govern- 
ment stocks  that  "are  not  making  money  -  or 
of  their  assets,  which  will  form  the  coUateral 
from  which  the  Land  Bank  will  generate 
money.  "We  have  50  million  pesos'  worth  of 
real  estate  that  can  be  transflerred  Immedi- 
ately to  the  Land  Bank.  I  opened  the  bank 
with  only  two  million  In  cash,  but  the  money 
wUl  not  go  to  overhead  becanse  we're  putting 
in  the  Land  Bank  people  already  In  the  gov- 
ernment. They  will  raise  the  funds  to  ptir- 
chase  all  available  hacienda  Iitads." 

The  purchased  lands  wUl  evetitually  be  sold 
to  the  tenants  on  them,  but  otaly  after  they 
have  undergone  the  two  phase  i  of  a  tralnlne 
In  responsible  farming. 

The  flrst  phase  turns  the  pxisant  from  a 
sharecropper  Into  a  leaseholder;  lie  pays  rent 
on  the  land  he  farms,  but  nc  longer  has  a 
landlord  to  extend  him  credit  for  his  ex- 
penses. The  government  take*  the  place  of 
his  old  landlord;  but  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Administration  wlU  extend  him  tuedlt  on  the 
understanding  that  he  will  use  the  methods 
l\^  learned  from  such  agencies  as  the 
,?•«*/"'  Productivity  Commission,  the 
land  Reform  Council,  and  the  rural  banks, 
aU  Of  which  will  be  mobllizedl  to  help  him 
raise  mere  crops  and  hnprove  ^s  condition. 
In  the  second  phase,  the  leb«eholder  be- 
comes the  owner  of  his  land,  ^w  you  have 
«n<Sr°^''?J''  dividing  the  lai«  into  what's 
called  family-size  farm  and  aiimnging  pay- 
ment on  a  long-range  amortization  plan  of 
ay,  20  years."    But  the  secondjphase  should 

^^T*l  '^?,'>"  *'  **"*  **"*  P^««e  b^  svic- 
«eded  m  instilling  in  the  peasai^t  a  feeling  of 

^^IJ-.V"^^  °^  responsibility-    The  educa- 
«on  of  the  masses  is  necessary  \t  production 

IXj^'^^'^i^^'^  °"'y  ^'^^  twcreased  pro- 
duct on  can  the  general   aim  it  the  Presl 
dents  Four- Year  Development  1 
•chleved:  "nhe  establishment  or 
»*ro-lndustrtal  economy.' 
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t^ogram   be 
a  balanced 


BEKKS    AMD    BATS 

Pe^n^'I^*'  '°  °®^  ™*y  *»«l*  convinced 
mdlnand  Marcoe  that  walking  on  water  is 
«M^r  than  moving  on  land.    Like  his  pred- 

^Ll^*..**"  ''^  "*"'***  "y  «  status  quo 
M.  h^  t^.  '■^'^"''=^"°'^"— *ad  what  price 

^hls  predecessors,  he  has  found  an  InlUal 
Wularlty  succumbing  to  the  o*d  ills  of  un- 
a^loyment.  high  prices  and  cMc  disorder 
lie  Marco,  luck  has  hardly  been  m  evidence 
«^  a  honeymoon  period  marUed  by  mis- 

T^f  f^'^K"'^  H"^-  Tho^e  wh5  read 
n.m  ***"  actuations.  espedaOy  on  Vlet- 
ha^K*  •"»^""enc«  to  Ameriem  interests 
nave  been  unkind  enough  to  pair  h  him  as  the 


miwltting  Initiator  of  the  "rightist  revolu- 
tion." The  dlaapijointed  say  that  If  Ferdle 
raised  a  hand  now  It  wculdnt  be  to  flash  the 
V-sign  but  to  ward  off  the  brickbats. 

What  happened  to  the  blooms  of  Aprfl- 
tlme?  The  Vietnam  summer  of  Ferdinand 
Marcos  has  been  very  long  and  very,  very  hot. 

Does  he  think  he's  being  unfalriy  at- 
tacked ? 

"To  a  certain  extent,  yes,  although  I  would 
rather  say  I  am  misunderstood.  Of  course 
I'm  hurt  a  Uttle  by  criticism.  Who  Is  not  I 
am  human  and  criticisms  like  that.  .  ." 

Of  high  prices,  for  instance,  he  says:  "Give 
me  three  years  and  I'll  stabilize  them." 

Of  the  Huks,  he  contends  that  they  are  not 
the  menace  they  were  In  the  '408.  which  la 
why  he  refused  to  suspend  consututlonal 
rights  m  Central  Luzon:  "The  Huks  today 
are  more  a  criminal  element  than  ideological 
fighters.  The  government  is  in  control  of 
the  situation  in  Central  Luzon  and  we  have 
anew  concept  in  the  use  of  the  armed  forces 
TTiey  will  no  longer  be  a  group  trained  to  kill 
but  a  group  trained  to  construct.  An  engl- 
iieer  construction  battalion  built  130  kilom- 
eters of  the  Manila  South  Road.  An  engi- 
neer construction  battalion  is  now  working 
on  the  North  Diversionary  Road.  Military 
engineers  are  now  in  the  most  sensitive  areas 
Of  Pampanga  building  roads  and  Irrigation 
ditches.  But  the  concept  is  not  merely  sol- 
dier work  but  a  partnership  between  civilians 
and  soldiers,  m  these  constructions,  civilian 
participation  Is  60»; ." 

Of  the  Vietnam  dispute,  he  thinks  the 
basic  misunderstanding  arises  from  the  be- 
lief that  he  ran  on  the  issue  of  no  troops  for 
Vietnam  and  then,  when  elected,  revVrsed 
his  stand  because  of  American  pressure  He 
^IL  "?****  *^"*  oft-quoted  statement  on 
Vietnam  in  Aprfl  or  Btorch,  1965.  when  he 
was  still  not  a  presidential  candidate,  and 

^^  tJ'P*"****  ****  statement  only  once 
ffartng  the  campaign. 

TTn^^Q^o*.  "",?•.. *'^  "^""  statement,  the 
United  States  bad  not  yet  committed  itself 
to  a  defense  of  South  Vietnam,  if  the 
^""^T^'f^  "**  "^  »°<»  **»«  American. 

^MTi^'S^n,*  *f  "*''*  **»*^'  ''*'**  Chance 
had  the  Philippine,  of  stopping  the  Viet 
Congs  even  if  it  sent  the  entire  Philippine 
army  to  Vietnam?    So.  he  had  said  it  ^uld 

S!h^,«"i***  ^**  ^'■^'=  *'^'»'t  t«  send  troops. 
fighting  troops,  to  Vietnam 

tervlew  while  Senate  president.    It  drew  no 

wo.  ^'*'»!!I''*P*  ^"^  "*■»«"  intellectuals.  It 
WM  treated  as  an  academic  question.  Dur- 
tag  the  campaign,  neither  of  the  two  other 
^^/ ml^  candidates.  Macapagal  and  Man- 
giapus.  made  an  issue  of  It. 

"Then,  during  the  Utter  part  of  the  cam- 
paign. Johnson  announced  his  decision  to 
cwnmit  U.S.  land  force,  on  the  mainland  of 
China.  Johnson  had  decided  to  stay  in  Asia 
•nie  whole  picture  had  changed.     I  am  of 

nnitirS.  ^*"^'  *'''*  ^■^'^  without  the 
United  States  is  nothing.  So,  to  protect  it- 
self. It  is  to  the  Interest  of  the  Philippines 
not  only  to  keep  the  United  States  In  AsU 
but  to  encourage  it  to  stay." 

Tlhat  Shaped  hU  decision  to  send  troops 
to  Vietnam. 

"The  allegation  that  this  decision  was  im- 
posed on  me  by  the  Americana  is  unfair 
and  It  U  not  true.  My  decision  was  arrived 
at  purely  from  a  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional interest.  But  because  I  Issued  a  state- 
ment on  the  matter  after  the  visit  of  Vlce- 
Fresldent  Humwbiey.  i  was  hit  as  an  Ameri- 
««  stooge.  I  had  to  deny  that  the  decision 
was  arrived  at  because  of  th'  visit  and  I 
pointed  out  that  as  early  as  mid-November 
before  the  arrival  of  the  American  vlce-presl- 
deat,  I  had  stated,  m  aa  interview  as  presi- 
dent-elect, that  I  favored  the  sending  of  ad- 
mtional  aid  to  Vietnam  tn  the  form  of  troops 
Nobody  had  seen  mc  or  talked  to  me  then-  i 
was  so  incommunicado  even  my  own  family 


could  not  see  me.  The  decision  was  made 
before  contact  with  anybody. 

"I  had  not  meant  to  talk  on  Vietnam  hi 
that  interview,  bat  I  was  asked  whether  any 
development  In  Vietnam  had  attracted  my 
attention.  I  said  yes,  the  massive  support  of 
America  for  South  Vietnam.  I  was  then 
asked  what  I,  who  had  been  quoted  as  op- 
posing the  sending  of  hostile  troops  to  Viet- 
nam, had  to  say  about  this  latest  develop- 
ment. I  repUed :  'I  am  now  ready  to  reaaaess 
my  position;  I  am  now  in  favor  of  sending 
additional  aid  to  South  Vietnam  In  the  form 
of  an  engineering  construction  battalion 
with  a  security  force.' 

"That  was  what  the  Vietnam  government 
had  requested— an  engineering  construction 
battalion— and  I  followed  the  request  ver- 
batim." 


THE   GOOD    GOAD 

Since  hie  original  poeUlon  was  that  we 
should  not  send  fighting  troopa  to  Vietnam 
he  says  he  can  say  he  did  not  change  his 
mind  or  stand  because  "I  stm  maintain  we 
are  not  sending  hoetOe  troops— though  this 
may  be  a  poiat  of  pure  semairtlcsr" 

But  he  thinks  the  dispute  salutary. 

"I  have  always  encouraged  debate  cm  Viet- 
nam because  r  feel  this  is  a  decision  that  has 
to  be  made  not  by  one  man  but  by  the  people 
and  I  acknowledge  that  the  debate  has  been 
healthy  for  our  democracy.  Mrst,  It  has 
awakened  the  younger  elements  tn  our  coun- 
try and  shown  the  potentialities  of  our 
youth.  And  second,  it  has  demonstrated 
that  no  matter  to  what  limits  a  debate  may 
go  the  legislative  process  continues.  What 
I  mean  is  that  they  consider  the  argument— 
»  much  so  that  it  affected  the  voting  m  the 
Senate.     S<»ne  in   my  own  party  who   are 

fl,***,-.^?  "*  ^"^  convinced  to  vote  against 
the  bin." 

Moreover,  criticism,  especially  from  an  In- 
dependent press— "for  which  I  fought  In 
Congress"— Is  a  guide  to  those  In  power. 
Whom  semiity  may  shield  from  reality. 

"I  remember  the  exhortation  of  the  priest 
who  delivered  the  sermon  at  my  weddlnp  He 
related  that  the  father  confessor  of  a  king 
who  had  Just  been  crowned  told  the  new 
king:  -Your  majesty,  you  have  heard  the 
truth  for  the  last  time.'  That  has  always 
stuck  In  my  mind."  ' 

So  WUl.  undoubtedly,  his  flrst  half-year 
m  office.  It  has  been  tough  all  around.  He 
looks  thinner— "I'm  deliberately  lostag 
weight"— but  still  plays  golf  every  day. 

"Not  only  because  of  doctor's  orders  but 
because  I  have  been  an  athlete  all  my  life 
The  doctor  says  if  I  suddenly  stop  ni  b^ 
killed  by  a  heart  attack.     I  am  physically 
fit.    I  can  play  nine  holes— that's  about  two 
kUometers— without  coughing  too  hard      I 
can  run  upstah-s  faster  than  my  guards. 
"The   presidency  is   more   taxing   than  I 
thought,  but  you  have  to  enjoy  it  or  you 
would    resign.     Everything   centers    on    the 
Pres  dent.    Look  at  all  thoee  people  waiting 
outside.     They're   keeping   me    up    till    one 
in   the  morning,   waiting   for   small   favors 
small  things.    The  President  Is  a  father  Image 
and  every  problem,  no  matter  how  small    is 
brought  to  him.    Now.  I  wish  this  could  be 
changed,  so  the  President  could  ennure  in 
constructive    thinking,      i    have    onir  two 
hours  a  day  for  constructive  thinking. 
T  v^   *™   reorganizing   the   executive   office 
I  have  eight  assistants  ready  to  attend  to  all 
these  people,  and  more  effectively  than  I  can 
because  they  have  at  their  fingertips  all  the 
information  needed.     But  everybodv  wants 
to  see  Ferdinand." 

..  ^***  ^**''— ^*«n  the  question  that  tickled 
this  convalescent"  nation  wss;  Will  he  or 
wont  he  go  on  that  state  visit  to  Wa*ine- 
ton?— the  President  was  hlmseU  conva- 
lescing from  a  ecld  and  cast  a  ratber  captious 
eye  on  the  road  behind  him,  the  roaa  to  the 
mid-year  mark. 
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"I  am  not  content  with  the  results  of  the 
antl-crlme  drive— but  there  h»«  been  prog- 
reea.  Smuggling  has  not  been  entirely 
eradicated — but  we  will  keep  moving  forward. 
The  future  of  our  export  Industries  lies  In 
agriculture  and  mining:  we  must  open  up 
uew  mines.  Increase  our  agricultural  out- 
put—I am  not  content  with  the  Improvement 
In  Industry." 

It's  the  man's  cry  at  the  mid-year  mark; 
Not  content,  not  content!  And  Isn't  It  good 
for  authority  to  be  Itself  discontented  with 
Its  performance? 

"But  the  stage  has  been  set  for  the  upUft- 
ment  of  the  common  man  and  his  return  to 
dignity,  hope,  aspiration,  the  capacity  for 
self-fulflllment.  The  stage  Is  set.  That  la 
the  moat  accurate  statement  I  can  make,"  he 
says. 

Oum  AsxAif  Au-y:  Phiuppin*  PaEsmENT  Has 

Pbaiss  rem  U.S.  Pouct 

(By  BoBcoe  Drummond) 

Americans  will  soon  have  in  their  midst  a 

have  Asian  ally  and  a  superb  advocate  of  the 

growing  will  of  more  Asian  nations  to  \inlte 

in  defending  themselves  against  Comminlst 

aggreaalon. 

He  has  earned  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
Asians  and  Americans  alike.  He  will  address 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  Sept.  16  and 
will  speak  to  the  United  Nations  a  few  days 
later.  I  believe  he  deserves  to  be  heeded, 
whether  one  Is  a  supporter  or  critic  of  United 
States  actions  In  Vietnam. 

The  Asian  spokesman  is  the  young  presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines,  Ferdinand  E.  Btorcos. 
In  advance  of  his  speeches  in  the  United 
States,  I  wish  to  cite  some  of  his  views  and 
insights  which  are  not  widely  known. 

Question:  How  do  you  think  Indonesia 
escaped  the  attempted  Communist  coup? 

President  Marcos:  It  was  only  the  Amer- 
ican presence  in  Vietnam,  I  feel,  which  pre- 
vented the  fall  of  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment Into  Communist  hands.    Not  only  In- 
donesia, but  also  other  countries. 
Question:  Why  do  you  feel  this  Is  true? 
Marco:      The      Communists      supposedly 
plotted  an  effort  to  prevent  a  take-over  by 
the  enemies  of  President  Sukarno.     But  It 
actually  was  an  open  and  outright  coup  to 
take  over  the  government.    It  was  planned  a 
long,  long  time  ago.    The  situation  became 
such   that    the    Communists    were    certain. 
were  very  certain,  not  only  of  internal  sup- 
port but  of  support  from  outside. 
Question:  What  intervened? 
Marcos:  When  the  American  Government 
decided  to  increase  Its  aid  to  South  Vietnam, 
that  knocked  out  all  previous  assumptions. 
But  by  then,  the  Commxinlsts  had  begun 
the  Initial  moves  of  their  operation  and  it 
was  too  late  for  them  to  pull  back.    And  very 
few  people  know  this. 

Many  leaders  who  were  wavering  In  In- 
donesia Immediately  realized  that  the  Com- 
munist coup  was  going  to  fall.  Also,  with 
large  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  the  Red  Chinese 
would  not  have  either  the  capability  nor  the 
Inclination  to  send  any  help  whatsoever  to 
the  Indonesian  Communists.  And  that  la 
exactly  what  happened. 

Question:  Then  you  think  the  United 
SUtes  action  in  Vietnam  has  been  worth- 
while? 

Marcos:  Of  course  it  has  been  worthwhile. 
At  first  I  was  against  sending  our  combat 
troops  to  fight  In  Vietnam  because  we  In  the 
Philippines  were  not  sure  of  the  firmness  of 
the  U.S.  wUl  to  stick  It  out.  Our  doubts 
have  now  been  wholly  removed.  The  U.S. 
has  made  abundantly  clear  Its  determination 
to  maintain  its  presence  there.  (The  Philip- 
pines will  soon  be  sending  combat  forces  to 
Vietnam.) 

The  American  presence  goes  far  beyond 
the  effect  on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 


Vletcong.  The  fight  which  the  CommimlaU 
refer  to  as  the  "fight  for  national  liberation" 
Is  the  single  most  important  thing  that  will 
determine  the  state  of  affairs  in  Asia  frar  the 
next  century.  Tou  can  hardly  imaglna 
what  might  have  happened  If  there  had  been 
no  demonstration  of  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Question:  Would  it  be  helpful  to  have  Red 
China  In  the  UJI.? 

Marcos:  Unfortimately.  as  of  now.  the 
leadership  of  Red  China  U  not  willing  to  re- 
nounce war  as  an  Instrument  of  Internation- 
al policy. 

To  be  eligible,  she  must  be  willing  to  Uve 
peacefully  with  her  neighbors.  When  she  is 
prepared  to  do  so,  let  her  leaders  say  so — and 
act  so. 


IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  14. 
19661 
Visrros  PaoM  MAUiui 
In     Philippines    President     Fernando    E. 
Marcos,  who  arrives  here  today  on  a  state 
visit,   the   United  States  welcomes  a  tested 
friend  of  long  standing.    As  the  moat  deco- 
rated   FUlplno    soldier    In    World    War    n, 
Marcos  played  a  celebrated  role  In  the  dark 
days  of  Bataan  and  In  the  capture  of  General 
Yamashlta   at    Bessang   Pass.    Without   his 
heroism.  General  MacArthur  has  said,  Bataan 
would    have    fallen    three    months    sooner. 
Inaugurated  seven  months  ago  after  a  bitter 
election   battle,  Marcos  has  shown   notable 
courage  In  his  decision  to  send  a  a.OOO-man 
engineer  force  to  South  Vietnam.    He  has 
kept  to  hU  course  on  this  Issue  despite  a 
storm  of  domestic  controversy,  warning  that 
•U   the  Communiste  win  In  Vietnam,  that 
victory  will  signal  the  reactivation  of  Com- 
munist Insurgency  all  over  Southeast  Asia, 
Including  the  PhlUpplnes." 

Marcos  appealed  to  Filipinos  In  a  recent 
speech  to  treat  the  issue  of  Vietnam  "sepa- 
rately from  the  'irritants'  in  PhiUpplne- 
Amerlcan  relations.  The  Usue  U  larger  than 
our  grievances  with  the  United  States."  But 
he  then  added  pointedly  for  Washington's 
benefit  that  "we  are  tackling  these  griev- 
ances, and  we  are  determined  that  Philip- 
pine-American relations  must  continue  to 
evolve  towards  widenmg  equality  and  true 
reciprocity  as  between  two  mature  and 
friendly  states." 

In  his  conversations  with  President  John- 
son, Marcos  U  expected  to  press  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  so-called  "parity  clause"  In  the 
Laurel-Langley  trade  treaty,  which  places 
American  businessmen  on  a  par  with  Fili- 
pinos In  the  exploitation  of  the  country's 
natural  resources.  Manila  would  also  like  a 
reduction  In  the  99-year  tenure  provision  ac- 
companying U.S.  lease  rights  on  defense  In- 
stallations and  return  of  additional  U.S.-held 
base  lands.  None  of  the  outstanding  Issues 
between  the  two  coimtries.  Including  the 
hardy  perennial  of  veterans'  claims  and 
benefits,  should  prove  Insuperable  obstacles 
to  understanding  given  sensitivity  to  the 
growth  of  Filipino  nationalist  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Washington  and  Manila  are  bound  In  an 
unambiguous  defense  relationship  signified 
by  President  Johnson's  1964  declaration  that 
"any  armed  attack  against  the  PhUippmes 
would  be  regarded  as  an  attack  against  U.S. 
forces  stationed  there  and  against  the 
United  States,  and  would  be  instantly  re- 
pelled." ThU  Is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
Intimate  historic  ties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries spanning  half  a  century.  With  Its  long 
experience  of  dominion  in  the  islands,  the 
United  States  has  inevitably  acquired  a  spe- 
cial concern  for  the  poet-Independence  evo- 
lution of  the  Philippines.  President  Marcos 
has  warned  that  Huk  Insurgents  are  once 
again  disturbing  the  peace  in  Luzon,  and  the 
United  States  should  be  ready  now.  as  in  the 


past,  to  extend  needed  military   and  eco- 
nomic help. 

[From  Ufe,  Aug.  8.  1966] 
Philxppincs'  Fnwr  Ladt  at  Work:  Bosy 

Bkatttt  in  thx  Bauuos 
Not  since  the  days  of  Jackie  Kennedy  in 
Washington's  White  House  has  a  First  I^dy 
moved  into  her  role  with  the  verve  and  style 
of  Imelda  Marcos,  wife  of  the  new  President 
of  the  Philippines.  With  all  the  grace  and 
attractiveness  of  Jackie,  and  with  an  energy 
reminiscent  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Mar- 
cos appears  to  be  everywhere  In  the  Philip- 
pines  at  once.  Even  when  In  Malacafiang 
Palace,  the  presidential  residence,  she  re- 
ceives some  40  visitors  In  her  normal  18-hour 
"working  day."  And  those  who  have  not 
called  on  their  First  Lady  can  read  all  about 
her  In  local  newspapers  which  record  her 
acUvltles  In  detail  and  with  gushing  praise. 
"We  all  love  her,"  says  one  reporter.  Says 
another:  "She  Is  a  mar\elous  person,  a  beau- 
tiful lady."  And  another  even  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  invent  a  new  word,  explaining  that 
"it's  difficult  not  to  queenify  her." 

President  Ferdinand  Marcos  has.  In  a 
glamorous  and  well-reported  career  as  war 
hero,  congressman  and  senator,  attained 
popularity  of  his  own,  and  he  has  begun  to 
attack  the  formidable  problems  of  his  coun- 
try with  a  bravura  which  has  earned  him 
general  admiration  so  far.  But  a  major  con- 
tribution to  his  popularity  has  been  his 
handsome  and  energetic  wife. 

In  last  year's  presidential  campaign  Mrs. 
Marcos  showed  that  she  could  tirelessly  tour 
the  countryside  speaking,  singing  and  cajol- 
ing the  voters.  In  the  seven  months  since 
the  Inauguration  she  has  also  shown  that  she 
can  take  up  a  dozen  causes  at  once,  bounce 
across  the  barrios  for  hours  at  a  time  with- 
out being  ruffled,  eat  whatever  la  offered 
without  harm  to  dlgesUon  or  figure,  and  act 
as  her  husband's  eyes  and  ears  wherever  she 
goes.  And  beneath  the  coolly  charming  ex- 
terior are  the  will  and  determination  of  a 
woman  who  knows  exactly  what  she  wants 
for  her  country,  for  her  family  and  for  her- 
self. 

Recently  Life's  Photographer  Harry  Redl 
and  Reporter  Ron  de  Paolo  recorded  this 
exclusive  account  of  a  busy  beauty  at  work 
on  a  demanding  but  rewarding  Job. 
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[Prom  Life,   Aug.  8,    1966) 
How  "Miss  Manila"  Becamk  First  Ladt 

(By  Ron  de  Paolo) 
The  First  Lady  of  the  Philippines  migh; 
never  have  met  her  husband  If  It  had  not 
been  for  some  mosquitoes.    According  to  « 
story    that    has   become   Philippine   legend. 
Imelda  Romualdez  had  been  waiting  outside 
the  congressional  building  in  Manila  for  her 
cousin  who.  as  acting  Speaker  of  the  House 
was  presiding   over   an  acrimonious  debate 
m  the  Chamber.    A  sudden  Invasion  of  mos- 
quitoes  drove   her   and   the   Speakers  wUe 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  House  cafeteria.    As  sho 
recaUs.  "I  had  first  heard  Ferdinand's  voice 
in  the  hall  coming  over  the  loudspeaker,  de- 
nouncing the  position  of  my  coxisln's  party 
The  voice  was  marvelous,  but  I  didn't  Uli! 
the  words.    When  the  debate  was  over,  hf 
came  Into  the  cafeteria  and  looked  at  me 
He  tried  for  about  five  minutes  to  get  some- 
one   to    introduce    us.    but    nobody   would 
Finally,  a   friend  did.     Then   he  measured 
himself   against  my  height  and  said.    Per- 
fect.'   I  The   First    Lady    is    about   an   inch 
shorter  than  the  President.]     Later  I  found 
out  that  he  spent  the  entire  night  calling 
friends  and  telling  them  that  he  was  in  love ' 
As  a  member  of  the  wealthy  and  polltlcaUT 
powerful  Romualdez  clan,  Imelda   tried  to 
Ignore  the  cocky  upstart  politician  from  the 
opposition  party.    But  he  persisted,  and  she 
finally  relented  enough  to  talk  to  him  on 


unavoidable  occasions.     But  he  became  so 
impetuous  a  suitor  that  she  announced  that 
she  was  going  to  Hong  Kocjg  on  vacation. 
Instead  she  went  to  Bagulo,  1^  Luzon's  pine- 
covered  hills,  while  the  bra^h  young  Con- 
gressman stood  at  Manila  airport  clutching 
(as  she  expected)   a  ticket  for  Hong  Kong. 
But  Marcos,  hopelessly  smitten  by  the  black- 
eyed,  raven-haired  "Meldy,"  discovered   her 
ruse  and  pursued  her  to  Bagulo,  where  he 
managed  to  impress  her  devoutly  Catholic 
sensibilities  by  escorting  her  to  church  and 
reciting  a  Jong  Mass  verbatlii,     (The  Presi- 
dent has  a  nearly  photographla  memory,  can 
read  a  speech  once  and  reclite  it  without 
notes.)     And  so,  in  just  11  d^s  from  their 
first  meeting  in  the  cafeterlL  m  a  court- 
ship that  was  chronicled  InjaU  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  the  "dolden  Voice  of 
the  North"  married  the  "Ros4  of  Tacloban." 
Last   year's    bitterly    conteeted,   year-long 
campaign  was  deservedly  called  the  "dirtiest 
and  costliest"  in  Philippine  history.     Both 
Marcoses  were  vlclovisly  attacketl.    The  presi- 
dential  candidate   was   accusH   of   being   a 
murderer,   and   his   wife   was   charged   with 
posing  nude  for  cheap  magazines  and  movies. 
The  murder  charge  stemmed  back  to  Marcos' 
youth  when  his  father  was  defteated  for  Con- 
gress in  another  nasty  campaign,  after  which 
the  winner  was  found  dead.    P<)Ur  years  later, 
Ferdinand,  then  only  22  years  old,  was  ar- 
rested for  the  murder.    But,  after  taking  his 
bar  examlnaUon  while  released  on  ball  and 
under  guard  (and  getting  theTblghest  score 
ever  recorded) .  he  won  his  first jdase — arguing 
his  own  acquittal  before  the  siipreme  Court. 
The  "nude  pictures"  charge  ^gainst  Imelda 
probably  arose  from   her   brtetf  career  as  a 
beauty  queen,  first  presiding  over  a  flower 
festival  In  her  hometown  of  Tijoioban,  Leyte, 
and  later  being  selected  as  Mies  Manila  of 
1964.    The  latter  title  brought  with  It  prom- 
ises of  a  movie  career  and  the  chance  to  enter 
the    nationwide    Miss    Philippines    contest. 
But  Imelda's  father,  appalled  by  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  the  contest,  abruptly  ve- 
toed the  Idea  and  ended  her  beauty  queen 
career.     It  was  perfectly  respectable   for  a 
well-bred  Filipino  to  reign  over  a  local  flower 
festival  or  even  to  be  recognized  as  the  pret- 
tiest girl  In  Manila,  but  family  honor  and 
family  tradition  forbade  excessive  pubUcltv 
or  explolUtlon.  [ 

Imelda  deftly  parried  both  the  charges,  as 
she  now  recalls,  placing  her  w«l-manlcured 
hands  on  her  bosom.  "I  woul4  tell  them  in 
the  barrios  that  I  would  not'  disgrace  my 
family  by  posing  for  those  motles,  and  that 
I  could  not  be  married— to  thatj  kind  of  man 
If  he  was  a  beast,  I  would  not  be  married  to 
him  and  would  be  happier  dea^.  Once  they 
•sw  what  kind  of  woman  I  wtw.  they  knew 
the  truth."  So  convincing  waa  she  that  in- 
credulous professional  pollticlahB  now  credit 
Imelda  Marcos  alone  with  garnering  at  least 
»  million  votes  for  her  hard-pressed  hus- 
b*nd,  against  the  Inctimbent  PBasident  Dlos- 
dado  Macapagal.  T 

Today  Imelda  Marcos  not  only  plays  the 
nm  role  of  First  Lady  but  also  finds  enough 
MM  to  be  a  devoted  wife  afid  attentive 
mother  to  their  three  children.!  It  Is  at  her 
insistence  that  she  and  her  hiiaband  lunch 
wgether  dally,  and  they  make  a  point  of 
ttrtng  as  many  evenings  as  poMlble  Just  to 
Be  alone  as  a  family.  In  public  the  President 
wa  hU  Wife  preserve  the  imagt  of  a  family 
"«m.  Touring  the  barrios,  M^-cos  refuses 
w  start  his  speech  until  his  wife  It  at  his  side 
AM  as  he  flmshes  his  speech,  husband  and 
^*  swing  into  what  has  become  a  veritable 
niuai.  -1  will  give  you  everything  I  have." 
«  ^'^'Jlf****'  ""cePt  my  wife."  And  then, 
hill  H  .  "'OOM  a  sentimental  Filipino 
r»r..    'I""  '='•*'■  ■<*'-ano,  the  Plliplnoe— 

?«rd  It  all  befM-e-go  wild  ove^-  their  busy 
beautiful  First  Lady. 


[From  Parade,  Sept.  11,  1966] 
IMXLDA  Marcos:   The  First  Ladt  of  Asia— 
This  Beauty  and  Her  Husband,  President 
or  THR  Philippinm,  Wnx  Pat  Us  a  Stat« 
Vrsrr 

(By  Vera  Glaaer) 
Washington,  DC— Imelda  Romualdez 
Marcos,  the  brunette  wife  of  the  president 
of  the  Phlllppinee,  who  is  about  to  visit  the 
U.S.,  comes  on  strong.  Besides  magnificent 
honey-colored  skin,  eyes  of  fiery  topaz  and 
the  figure  of  a  beauty  queen,  she  has  brains 
and  energy  to  boot. 

When  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  get 
their  first  look  at  "Meldy,"  as  32  mllUon 
adoring  Filipinos  call  her,  they  will  discover 
why  she  is  regarded  In  some  quarters  as 
the  First  Lady  of  Asia.  Her  style,  cultural 
flair  and  Interest  In  much  needed  welfare 
projects,  set  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
young  democracy  her  husband  leads  have 
earned  her  comparison  with  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy and  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

"It's  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
them,"  Mrs.  Marcos  said  in  rippling  silk 
accents— her  folk  singing  on  the  campaign 
trail  helped  elect  her  husband— "but  I  would 
rather  be  myself." 

At  36  Mrs.  Marcos,  mother  of  three,  Is 
the  glamorous  teammate  of  49-year-old 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  World  War  n  hero 
and  political  wonder  boy,  who  was  elected 
the  PhUlpplnes'  sixth  president  last  Novem- 
ber, ousting  Inctmibent  Diosdado  Macapagal 
Overcoming  her  early  dUtaste  for  politics 
she  barnstormed  for  her  husband  by  plane, 
car,  jeep  and  outrigger  canoe. 

"He's  hired  a  movie  star,"  a  political  foe 
charged  after  Mrs.  Marcos  had  enchanted 
voters  by  singing  in  Ilocano,  the  tongue  of 
her  husband's  province  In  northern  Ltizon 
and  In  her  own  Vlsayan  dialect.  In  pointed 
heels  and  bright  Philippine  fcmo,  the  tradi- 
tional floor-length  dress  with  butterfly 
sleeves,  she  hiked  back  the  rutted  road  to 
prove  she  was  reaUy  the  candidate's  wife. 
Now  she  Is  official  hostess  at  Malacafiang, 
the  rambUng  white  presldenUal  palace  set 
among  acacias  and  circled  by  a  wrought- 
Iron  fence,  in  teeming,  hirniid  Manila.  The 
Palace  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Span- 
Ish  and  U.S.  governors.  Choosing  their  pri- 
vate apartment  there  was  a  problem,  Mrs. 
Marcos  recalled  humorously,  "because  in  one 
wing  of  the  Palace  all  the  presidents  died, 
and  In  the  other  all  the  presidents  lost." 

Finally  they  settled  on  a  four-bedroom 
suite.  There,  In  endless,  animated  private 
talks,  they  miUl  over  plans  for  their  current 
effort  to  renew  FUlplno  pride  In  a  national 
heritage  tracing  back  to  3000  B.C. 

"You're  in  charge  of  culture  and  welfare  " 
the  president  told  his  wife  at  his  Inaugural 
an  event  attended  by  Vice  President  and  Mrs 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

In  a  nation  stlU  battling  poverty  and  cor- 
ruption, the  assignment  might  seem  stag- 
gering to  anyone  but  "Meldy."  who  In  less 
than  a  year  has  launched  a  flurry  of  projects 
which  have  captured  the  popular  Imaglna- 
Uon,  inspiring  the  "haves"  to  dig  deep  into 
their  pockets  for  her  causes. 

Her  klckofl  for  a  35-mllllon-peso  cultural 
center  raised  the  first  mUilon  in  a  single 
night.  She  managed  the  feat  by  gathering 
poUUcal  and  social  leaders  together  for  a 
gala  benefit  of  Flower  Drum  Song  with  an 
all -FUlplno  cast.  The  remainder  of  the 
money  was  coUected  from  private  sources  In 
four  months,  and  construction  on  the  com- 
bination theater,  library  and  museum  U 
scheduled  to  begin  shortly. 

Now  Mrs.  Marcos  Is  boosUng  a  naUonal 
market  for  PhiUppine  art  and  handicrafts 
In  addlUon,  she  U  up  to  her  eyelashes  In 
promoting  tourism,  selling  beautlficatlon 
and  coordinating  a  cradle-to-grave  welfare 
program  for  which  private  and  government 
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agencies  equally  share  the  costs.  ChUdren, 
juvenUe  delinquents,  unwed  mothers,  pris- 
oners, the  mentally  retarded  and  the  aged, 
aU  are  due  to  benefit. 

"When  you  are  First  Lady,  you  can  work 
yourself  to  death,  or  you  can  sleep."  contends 
Mrs.  Marcos.  "When  I  lie  down  even  for  a 
minute,  I  teU  myself  I  could  be  helping  a 
hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  people,  In  that 
time." 

A    BEATLE    BOO-BOO 

Filipinos  respond  with  a  fierce  loyalty.  In 
July  the  Beatles,  given  the  red  carpet  treat- 
ment on  their  arrival  in  ManUa,  were  lucky 
to  get  away  alive  after  affronting  the  First 
Lady  by  failing  to  keep  a  Palace  luncheon 
date.  Shouts  of  "Scram!",  "Get  out  of  our 
country!"  and  a  score  of  unprintable  curses 
were  hurled  ■toy  the  angry  crowd.  The  mop- 
haired  troupe  was  pushed  and  shoved,  and 
one  of  their  party  was  kicked  to  the  ground. 
PoUce  protection  and  other  courtesies  were 
withdrawn. 

Mrs.  Marcos's  warmth  and  charm  are  lav- 
ished on  friend  and  critic  alike.  When  the 
Philippine  congress  voted  to  send  troops  to 
fight  beside  the  U.S.  in  South  Vietnam,  pro- 
Communist  demonstrators  picketed  the  Pal- 
ace. President  Marcos  caUed  In  the  leaders, 
but  his  wife  ventured  outside  to  wave  and 
smile  to  the  pickets.  Applauding,  they  de- 
parted quickly. 

Public  Ufe  is  not  new  to  this  First  Lady. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Romualdez  family  of 
Leyte,  a  powerful  political  clan  which  has 
produced  senators,  congressmen,  ambassa- 
dors, a  Supreme  Court  justice,  governors 
and  bank  presidents.  Her  father  was  Dean 
of  Law  at  St.  Paul's  OoUege,  where  she  earned 
a  bachelor's  degree  In  education  and  later 
won  a  music  scholarship  and  worked  at 
teaching  and  writing.  Her  younger  brother, 
Benjamin,  Is  the  newly  named  ambassador 
to  the  U.S. 

"miss  uttx" 
Imelda  grew  up  In  Manila.  She  was  sent 
there  to  study  after  her  mother's  death. 
She  was  then  8  years  old,  and  she  lived  with 
her  uncle,  the  Speaker  of  the  Philippine 
House,  who  served  as  her  guardian.  At  18, 
her  good  looks,  lyric  soprano  voice  and  36-^ 
23-35  measurements  won  her  the  title  of 
"Miss  Leyte."  At  24,  her  whirlwind  romance 
with  Marcos  was  a  national  sensation. 

The  love  story  began  when  Imelda  and  her 
aunt  visited  the  capltol  during  a  late  session. 
Marcos,  a  yoimg  congressman  who  had 
emerged  from  the  war  with  nearly  every 
decoration  bestowed  by  the  PhUipplne  and 
U.S.  governments,  was  in  the  thick  of  batUe 
again— this  time  fighting  the  administration 
on  its  budget. 

Although  13  years  Imelda's  senior  and  con- 
sidered Manila's  most  eligible  bachelor, 
Marcos  succumbed  after  one  look  and  sought 
an  Introduction.  But  "Meldy"  refused  to 
give  him  her  telephone  niunber.  Undaunted, 
Marcos  pursued  her  to  Bagulo,  the  summer 
capital,  where  the  oourtehlp  fiourlshed. 
Eleven  days  after  their  first  meeting,  they 
were  married  in  a  civil  ceremony.  To  the 
bridegroom's  surprise,  Mrs.  RJarcos  refused  to 
enter  the  hotel  suite  he  had  reserved.  untU 
a  churdi  wedding  could  be  arranged  10  davs 
later.  ' 

To  this  day  the  presidential  pair  believe  11 
la  their  lucky  number.  As  Mrs.  Marcos  ex- 
plains it,  "My  husband  was  born  September 
11.  We  were  married  after  11  days  of  court- 
ship. We  had  our  first  chUd,  Maria  Imelda, 
about  11  months  afterward.  We  were  sure 
we  were  going  to  win  this  election  because 
this  is  the  11th  year  of  our  marriage." 

Most  evenings  the  president  takes  time  to 
help  hU  children,  Maria  Imelda,  11,  Ferdi- 
nand Jr.,  7,  and  Irene,  6,  with  their  studies 
in  Tagalog,  the  official  Philippine  language, 
as  well  as  English  and  Spanish. 
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TtMB.  at  til*  and  of  Mch  day,  Mr.  and  llxa. 
Mareoa  mmjifr  ouaaparlug  notM. 

nwiliii  PblUppbM  atrlM,  ab*  waan  alaeka. 
ParlB  frocka,  Italian  knlU  and  Amerteaa  Hilta 
but  aaUtom  dons  her  tabuloas  Jowala.  Tlie 
pra^dant  daaerlbes  hla  wtfa.  wbo  daneaa  tha 
frog  and  jark,  aa  "irrapteaalbla."  Sb«  da- 
acrlbaa  their  marrlaga  aa  "out  vl  tbia  wortd." 

"Whatarar  I  am,  I  am  Ferdtnand^  eraa- 
tlon,"  the  First  Lady  claims.  "He  haa  halpad 
me  to  grow  with  him,  not  slda  by  side,  but 
a  UtUe  behind  hUn." 
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further  poDuMoa   of  tha  watera  of  Lake 
UkdUgaa. 

Toura  truly. 


Wltneas  ray  hand  and  the  corporate  seal 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  thia  thirtieth  (80th) 
day  of  August,  A.D.  1M«. 

'  JoBsr  C.  ICMon,  Cttf  Clerk. 
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LAKE  MICHIOAN  DUMPINO  BY  THE 
CORPS  OP  KNOINEKRS 
Mr.  DOUGL/JS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  quite  eonoemed  about  the  dumi^ng 
of  large  amounts  of  filthy  river-bottom 
dredglngs  Into  Lake  Michigan  by  the  UB. 
Anny  Corpe  of  Engineers.  I  think  the 
people  of  Chicago  and  all  those  who  love 
and  Taloe  Lake  Michigan  are  rightfully 
Indignant  about  this  situation. 

On  November  17.  1965,  and  again  on 
July  7.  1866,  President  Johnson  liaued 
Executive  orders  directing  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  "provide  lead- 
ership in  the  nationwide  effort  to  Im- 
prove water  quality  through  prevention, 
control,  and  abatement  of  water  pollu- 
tion from  Federal  Government  activities 
In  the  United  States." 

Whatever  ezcusea  are  offered,  it  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Is  acting  in  direct  violation  of  the 
President's  orders,  and  of  the  will  of 
Cbngreas  as  expressed  In  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  what  is  easier 
for  the  Corps,  or  evtn  of  what  Is  cheaper 
to  do:  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  best  for 
the  public.  The  Great  Lakes  belong  to 
tH.  of  us.  No  one  has  the  right  to  con- 
taminate them,  least  of  all  an  agency 
of  the  Oovemment,  Let  us  be  clear,  onee 
and  for  all.  that  there  Is  no  more  right 
to  pdlute  a  lake  than  there  Is  to  deface 
a  statue  in  a  public  park.  I  believe  this; 
the  dty  council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  be- 
lieves this,  and  so  does  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago. 

It  has  been  wrongly  alleged  that  "Caii- 
esgo"  Is  p^ttng  Lake  Michigan.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  for  the  R«co»b  that 
-Chicago"— its  people.  Its  pubUc  of- 
ficials, its  sanitary  agencies — ^Is  not  the 
culprit  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  city 
council  of  the  dty  of  Chicago  at  Its  meet- 
ing <m  Ai«ust  25. 1986,  urging  that  steps 
be  taken  to  prevent  further  pollution  of 
tha  waters  of  Lake  Bflchigan.  be  Inserted 
in  the  CoHGUSsioiTAL  BBcoas  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoD.  as  follows 


CtTT  or  CHTCAao, 
Oftxcs  or  THX  Crrr  CiMK. 

AuffU't  30.1966. 
The  Honorable  Pattl  H.  Dououls. 
Senate  Office  BuilOing, 
Wnhitifton,  D.C. 

DsAa  SnraToa  DorroLas:  I  ttmnsmtt  hera- 
wtth  a  ueilttBd  copy  of  the  raaolutkm  adopted 
by  tba  Ctty  OoftmeU  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
at  Na  ragttlar  maattng  brtd  ea  Augvst  9S. 
ISM.  tuflnff  that  atspa  ba  taken  to  pwaent 


Ctty  Clark. 

RasoLunotf  Aaoma  bt  ths  Cfrr  Couwcn,  aw 
TRX    Cirr    o»    CHioaao    **    a    RaouiAB 
IfsarDia  Bau>  om  hmvtrr  36, 1M0 
Whereas,  Barge  loads  of  son  containing 
contaminated  and  poUuted  waters,  sand  and 
grayel,  municipal  wastes  and  other  materials, 
are    presenOy    being    transported   from    the 
Chicago  area  waterways  and  dumped  or  dis- 
charged into  Lake  Michigan  some  10  or  30 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  lake;  and 

Whereas.  A  conference  In  the  matter  of 
pollution  of  the  Interstate  waters  of  the 
Grand  Calinnet  River,  LltUe  Cahnnet  Blver, 
Calumet  River,  Lake  Michigan,  Wolf  Lake 
and  their  tributaries  (Indlana-IHlnols)  was 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  at  iMc- 
Cormlek  Place  beginning  March  3.  1W6;  and 
Whereas,  The  conferees  on  water  pollution 
control  In  the  Calumet  Rtver  area  and  at  the 
South  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  January  4. 
1966.  did  Introduce  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 31,  19fl8.  wherein  the  conferees  unani- 
mously agreed  that  there  should  be  no  dump- 
ing of  dredge  materials  of  any  kind  In  Lake 
Michigan:  and 

Whereas.  The  area  used  for  dumping  of 
dredgtngs  Is  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  thus,  the  dumping  areas  are 
solely  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  That  the  City  of  Chicago 
hereby  petitions  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  AdmlnUtratlon  acting  uxxder  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon 
Control  Act  PubUc  Law  880  as  amended  by 
the  Inderal  Water  PoIIutkJn  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  IMl  (PL  87-88) .  and  by  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  (PL  88-234),  to 
take  Immediate  steps  to  cause  the  dumping 
at  all  dredglngs  and  any  other  waste  ma- 
terials Into  Lake  Michigan  In  areas  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ctty  of  Chicago,  to  be 
halted  and  terminated  for  all  time;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  tha  City  of 
Chicago  hereby  petlOona  the  Corps  of  E&igl- 
neers,  U.S.  Army  to  study  alternate  methods 
of  disposing  of  all  dredglngs;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  to 
the  honorable  conferees  on  the  matter  of 
pollution  of  said  wateia  viz.  Mr.  H.  W.  Poaton. 
Mr.  Blucher  A.  Poole,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Klas- 
sen,  and  Bir.  Frank  W.  Chesrow,  and  to  the 
Honorable  P*trL  H.  Dotroi-AS  and  the  Honor- 
able Bvaarrr  M.  Dnocsin,  U.S.  Senators  from 
nilnols,  and  to  each  and  every  Congressman 
of  the  nilnola  delegation  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Honorable  Stewart  tWall,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  ot  the  Interior;  to  the  Honorable 
jamsa  Qulgley,  AduHnlatrator  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Administration,  to 
the  Beglonal  Office  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  AdmtelstratlaB  headquar- 
tered In  Chicago,  to  tha  Honorable  Otto  Ker- 
Ber,  Governor  of  nnnols;  and  to  Brig.  Oen- 
sral  Roy  T.  Dodge,  DtTlslon  Engineer,  U.8. 
Army  Corps  of  Kngtaaers;  and 

Be  It  farther  resolved.  That  this  Resolu- 
tion be  spread  on  the  record  and  printed  In 
the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  this  date. 

9rATB  or  IlXDf CRB, 

CouMty  of  Oaok.  n. 

I  J<*m  C.  ICkrdn,  Ctty  Clark  of  the  City  of 
Chicago.  DO  HKRKBT  CBBTIFY  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy 
of  that  certain  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ctty 
CbuneU  of  the  City  of  Chicago  at  a  regnlar 
meeting  held  on  Thursday,  the  twanty-flfth 
(3Sth)  day  of  August,  AJ>.  1996. 


EVELYN  DUBROW.  RgraESENTA- 
TIVK  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
LADIES  GARMENT  WORKERS 
UNION 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
loveliest  people  on  Capitol  Hill  and.  1 
think,  one  of  the  most  effective,  is  a 
petite  lady  who  Is  almost  an  Institution. 
Her  name  Is  Evelyn  Dubrow,  but  we  all 
know  her  by  just  "Ewie."  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  she  has  a  wide 
range  of  interests  that  brings  us  Into 
constant  contact  with  her.  These  times 
are  some  of  the  moet  enjoyable  and  re- 
frertilng  that  I  experience.  Recently  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  carried  an  arti- 
cle describing  her  smd  her  duties.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricxisd. 
as  follows: 

FKMALX       liOBBTlST      EVTLTN       DOBIOW — ^EaI- 

Bnn>EB.  BACK-Pama  akd  SaKAToa-HuccER 
<By  Stanley  Levey) 

WaaRxxeTOM. — Almost  any  woiklng  day  on 
Capitol  Hill  a  short.  Mrd-Uk»  cheerful 
wonan  cUcks  her  way  through  the  halU  01 
OongreM.  buttonholing  a  leglalator  here, 
]^n««ri|f  an  ear  there. 

Her  name  is  Evelyn  Dubrow  and  ahe  is  a 
rare  commodity  In  Waahlngton — a  lady  lob- 
byist. She  actually  transacts  a  good  part 
of  her  business  In  congreasiooal  lobbies,  and 
in  making  her  seU-appolatad  rounds  she 
wears  out  34  pairs  of  shoes  a  year. 

Miss  Dubrow  has  been  lobbying  at  the 
aatlonal  level  alnce  l»5i>  for  the  Intems- 
Uonal  Ladles  Garment  Workars  Union,  an 
organlaatlon  dedicated  to  adornlag  the  fe- 
male form  with  union-made  garmants.  She 
also  works  with  the  parent  AlXr-CIO's  lobby- 
ing tat^  forea.  She  is  equally  at  home  in  a 
■noka-mied  room  with  a  drlak  In  her  hand 
and  In  a  deep-think  session  of  InteUectual 
do-gooders. 

■UBT 

At  the  moment  she  has  an  action  agenda 
that  reads  Uke  the  program  for  the  Society 
for  Promoting  the  TTanqumty  of  Everybody 
She  Is  urging  Oongraas  to  pass  a  strong 
"truth-tn-packaglng-  bm.  a  ganeroua  mini- 
mum wi«a  Uw,  a  tough  civU  rights  bill  with 
a  broad  open  housing  provtslon  and  other 
maasiuas  daattng  with  aodal   welfare  and 

edueatloa. 

xMsaAca 

Sen.  JosKPH  Cijuuc.  D-Pa..  was  embraced 
by  Miss  Dubrow  on  his  way  to  the  meeUng 
She  and  Sen.  Jacob  jAvm,  R-N.T.,  held  a 
brief  hallway  conference.  Sen.  Robtbt  Kin- 
i*»T  I>-IT.T.,  ewjhanged  a  few  friendly  word* 

Next  she  boarded  the  rnibway  for  the 
Senate  reoeptton  chamber.  There  she  sent 
In  a  card  asking  Sen.  John  PAsroai,  D-n|-' 
to  oome  off  the  Senate  floor,  which  he  did 
They  brleay  dtscussed  a  WST.OOO  appropria- 
tion for  the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
DMWLTtment.  Be  assured  her  of  his  support 
but  aaM  be  did  not  "want  to  earry  the  baU. 
Mtsa  Dubrow  seamed  satisfied. 

The  next  stop  was  the  Senate  oBce  of  Vice 
nosirsat  HuMraasT  to  reHatm  an  earring 
die  had  left  there  a  few  days  before  while 
oHklBg  a  fna  phoaa  <mn.  Tha  trip  was  not 
wasted.    While   there   *ie   learned   from  a 


(tall  mM&ber  that  the  minis  am  wage  bill 
might  not  come  to  the  nopt  until  next 
month.  Then,  into  a  cab  fof  a  leadership 
conference  meeting  of  pro-clvll  tights  groups 

{near  the  capltol. 
PXaSUASION 

After  a  discussion  of  the  pb^lblllty  of  a 
civil  rights  filibuster  and  re|)brts  on  how 
individual  congressmen  stood!  on  the  bill. 
Mias  Dubrow  walked  back  to  Uhe  House  and 
into  a  hearing  on  maritime  ntatters  by  the 
Bouse  Rules  Committee.  She  persuaded 
Rep.  RicHABO  BoixiNG,  D-Mo.,  1KI  Step  Into  an 
adjoining  room  where  they  spe^t  20  minutes 
uOklng  about  the  civil  rights  bill.  Boixino 
was  gloomy. 

Miss  Dubrow  recovered  some  of  her  op- 
timism by  stopping  In  at  the  Speaker's  office 
wtiere  she  was  warmly  welcomfed  and  where 
she  made  another  free  telephone  call.  Then 
(or  a  half  hour  as  representMives  drifted 
Into  the  House,  she  called  ^nt  greetings, 
asked  for  votes  on  the  meaaures  she  was 
promoting,  slapped  backs,  had  hers  slapped, 
tbanked  legislators  to:  votes,  had  her  band 
kissed  and  held  a  series  of  Uallway  con- 
ferences, p 

After  Ituch  at  the  Capltol  Hill  Democratic 
Club,  she  was  off  and  running  again.  First 
a  session  with  Sen.  Robeet  Kenneot's  legis- 
lative assistant,  Peter  Edelman.  Then  a 
talk  with  Rep.  Jamzs  MAcKAt.  D-Ga.,  and 
another  with  Sen.  HAaaisoN  WitUAMs.  D-NJ. 
Miss  Dubrow  finds  late  afterno^b  office  visits 
productive.  In  between  she  lin  an  errand 
for  a  Danish  radiologist  who  la  having  visa 
problems.  | 

The  rest  of  Miss  Dubrow's  (work  consists 
of  reporting  to  union  headquirters  In  New 
York  b>  telephone,  doing  field  \W)rk  in  behalf 
of  candidates  supported  by  Itibor,  making 
speeches,  turning  out  a  newsletter  for  union 
leaders,  attending  workshops  and  managing 
her  social  life,  which  is  almost  as  busy  as 
her  dally  schediile.  1 

She  changes  her  shoes  twice(  a  day. 

She  prefers  to  lobby  for  blU»  rather  than 
•gainst  them.  She  says  she  gaus  "Irritated" 
alien  she  has  to  work  on  nieasures  that 
have  "an  antl-lpbor  quality."  and  she  draws 
the  Une  at  anything  that  smacks  of  patron- 
age. She  has  a  reputation  on  the  hill  as  a 
dogged,  realistic  and  pollUcaliji  astute  op- 
eralor.  T 

STAXTS   AT   MINK 

On  a  recent  one-day  tour  ^t  duty  Miss 
Dubrow  left  her  office-residency  at  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel,  a  block  from;  the  Capltol, 
at  9  aju.  Her  first  stop  was  ttia  Senate  La- 
bor Committee  In  the  new  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng  where  she  quizzed  staff  members 
about  the  pending  minimum  wlqge  biU.  She 
»a»  greeted  warmly  as  "Ewie"  atad  countered 
with  first  names  herself.  She  learned  the 
(Usquleting  information  (for  her)  that  the 
bill  faced  many  amendments. 

Next  she  drifted  out  Into  the  corridor  to 
buttonhole  a  few  Senators  on  their  way  Into 
a  closed  meeting  of  the  Labo4  Committee. 
To  Senator  Pxrxa  DoiomcK.  |?t-Colo..  she 
•aid:  "I  hope  youll  vote  for  ijhe  strongest 
possible  minimum  wage  bUl."  He  suggested 
vox  she  might  not  agree  with  Us  definition 
Of  "the  strongest."    She  laughM  nervously 
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INVITATION  TO  VISIT  AJllABAMA 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  invitfed  Senators 
to  come  to  Alabama.  I  have  Invited  your 
constituents  to  come  to  Alabama  to  see 
"US  great  State.  I  have  told  you  about 
»nie  of  the  reasons  for  conuhg  to  Ala- 
bama, some  of  the  things  i  which  you 
ought  to  see  In  Alabama. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  aboi^t  two  Ala- 
■•nia  dUes,  less  than  a  huhdred  miles 


apart,  which  deserve  a  visit  from  any- 
one who  wants  to  know  and  understand 
America. 

One  of  these  cities  is  Montgomery,  a 
city  which  was  founded  in  1817  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alabama  River  in  south- 
central  Alabama.  It  became  a  great 
cotton-marketing  center,  because  the 
river  steamboats  could  come  up  to  Mont- 
gomery almost  the  year  round  from  Mo- 
bile. During  some  seasons,  the  steam- 
boats went  on  up  the  Alabama  and  Coosa 
as  far  as  Wetumpka,  which  was  a  flour- 
ishing young  city  in  the  years  before  the 
war. 

Montgomery  was  an  enterprising  city, 
and  before  a  great  many  years  It  became 
the  capital  of  Alabama,  winning  this 
place  over  Wetumpka.  This  was  after 
the  capital  had  been,  in  the  territorial 
days,  at  St.  Stephens,  at  Huntsville,  at 
Cahaba,  and  at  Tuscaloosa.  It  was  to 
this  small  southern  city  that  the  men  of 
the  South  journeyed  in  the  latter  days  of 

1860  and  the  first  months  of  1861  to  dis- 
cuss the  necessity  of  seceding  from  the 
Union.  Prom  a  Montgomery  office  build- 
ing on  court  square  went  the  tele- 
graphic message  to  fire  on  Fort  Sumter 
in  Charleston  Harbor,  and  In  April  of 

1861  Montgomery  became  the  capital  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Montgomery  is  a  plEice  rich  in  history, 
and  Alabama  has  provided,  in  a  fine 
building  just  opposite  the  State  capltol, 
a  great  collection  of  archives  of  the  State 
and  the  Confederacy.  Historians  find 
the  Archives  and  History  Building  in- 
valuable, and  tourists  find  Its  exhibits 
of  great  interest.  Adjoining  the  Ar- 
chives and  History  Building  is  the  First 
White  House  of  the  Confederacy,  now  a 
museum.  I  commend  these,  and  the 
spacious  capltol  itself,  to  every  visitor  to 
Alabcmia. 

Alabama's  State  capltol  is  a  building 
of  simple  beauty  unmatched  anywhere. 
Pine  Greek  columns  ornament  three 
sides  of  the  building.  This  building  once 
housed  all  of  the  business  of  the  State 
government,  but  nowadays  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  massive  buildings  which  hold 
the  various  departments  of  government. 
The  capltol,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Dexter  Avenue,  glistening  white  in  a 
frame  of  old  trees,  is  a  sight  that  thrills 
every  Alabamian.  I  think  that  it  will 
thrill  you. 

Some  Montgomery  citizens  had  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  founding  of  another  city, 
some  hundred  miles  to  the  north,  Bir- 
mingham. In  an  area  where  all  the  in- 
gredients for  steelmaking  were  found  in 
contiguity,  they  founded  Birmingham  in 
1871,  and  the  city  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered ever  since.  The  hills  around  and 
within  Birmingham  abounded  in  coal, 
iron  ore,  and  limestone.  Water  was 
plentiful.  It  was  a  natural,  and  it 
worked. 

Today.  Birmingham  is  one  of  the 
South's  greatest  cities.  It  has  fine  con- 
vention facilities,  outstanding  cultural 
attractions,  great  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  one  of  the  finest  medical  centers 
in  the  world. 

Pr<Mn  the  top  of  Red  Mountain.  Bir- 
mingham is  a  glistening  jewel  at  night. 
Day  or  night  the  view  is  breathtaking 


as  one  drives  into  the  city  from  the 
south,  or  from  almost  any  approach. 

Steel  is  still  important  in  Birming- 
ham, but  today  diversification  has  cre- 
ated a  stable  base  for  a  prosperous  city 
that  is  looking  ahead  to  even  more  great- 
ness. I  am  working  now  with  the  leader- 
ship of  Birmingham  and  Jefferson 
County  to  help  this  city  to  have  even 
more  to  offer  in  the  years  ahead. 

Tourists  In  Birmingham  will  want  ti 
visit  the  Jimmy  Morgan  Zoo,  an  authen- 
tic Japanese  Garden  Including  the  tea 
house  which  was  a  part  of  the  Japanese 
exhibit  at  the  1963-64  New  Yoi*  Worlds 
Fair,  and  the  fine  botanical  garden  In 
Lane  Park.  It  is  the  seat  of  Samford 
University,  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  Birmingham- 
Southern  CoUege,  and  Miles  CoUege. 

Come  and  get  acquainted  with  Ala- 
bama, Including  Birmingham  and  Mont- 
gomery. Montgomery  calls  Itself  a 
"capital  city."  Birmingham  says.  "It's 
nice  to  have  you  In  Birmingham." 

I  say  you  will  enjoy  them  both. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IVAN  ALLEN,  MAYOR. 
ATLANTA.   GA. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  weeks,  riots  have 
come  to  Atlanta — as  they  came  In  pre- 
vious weeks  and  months  to  cities  all  over 
the  Nation. 

Ivan  Allen,  during  these  difficult  days, 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength  and  l&der-^ 
ship  for  his  city.  When  the  disturbances 
began,  he  went  directly  to  the  scene  of 
the  trouble.  When  violence  threatened, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  It  with  force 
adequate  to  contain  It  and  prevent  Its 
spread;  but  he  was  at  the  scene  himself 
to  control  Its  application.  He  talked  to 
the  people,  heedless  of  danger,  and 
walked  among  the  disturbed  crowds  urg- 
ing people  to  go  back  to  their  homes. 

He  had  at  all  times  the  support  of 
many  leaders  of  the  Negro  community 
and  the  civil  rights  movement;  this  was  a 
measure  not  only  of  these  leaders,  but 
also  of  the  mayor. 

Mayor  Allen  was  one  of  the  first  may- 
ors, from  any  section  of  the  country  to 
fight  for  clvU  rights.  Now  he  has 
matched  that  political  courage  with  per- 
sonal courage  of  a  high  order. 

He  said,  of  the  rioting  In  Atlanta,  that 
It  could  not  be  blamed  on  any  Individual 
or  group — that  the  true  cause  lies  in  the 
festering  discontent  of  centuries  of  In- 
justice. But  his  actions  demonstrate 
that  whatever  laws  we  pass,  however 
many  programs  we  initiate,"  however 
much  money  we  spend,  the  indispensable 
basis  for  peace  and  progress  In  the  city  Is 
leadership  of  dedicated  and  courageous 
men— men  like  himself.  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
and  the  Nation,  can  be  proud  of  Mayor 
Ivan  Allen. 


RECENT  DEATH  OP  JEFF  B.  BATES 
TREASURER  OP  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pe<«)le  of  South  Carolina  were  shocked 
and  saddened  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
death  of  our  esteemed  State  treasurer. 
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Jeff  B.  BiAm,  who  died  suddenly  on  AJir 
gurtlT. 

A  man  ot  nptcnriVI  chancier  and  rep- 
utatiOQ.  Mr.  Bates  bad  served  as  State 
treasurer  of  South  Caroltaa  stnce  1940. 
During  my  term  as  OoTemor  of  South 
Carolina  from  1947  to  1951. 1  had  an  op- 
portonlty  to  obaerre  at  firsthand  his 
great  abUlty.  A  trUmte  to  his  ei^pablllty 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  during  his 
entire  tenure  in  office  be  never  onoe  had 
opposition  for  his  poet.  He  would  have 
been  elected  to  his  seventh  full  term  In 
November. 

A  true  friend,  a  fine  gentleman,  a  great 
public  servant,  he  will  be  mlsaed  by  a 
hoot  of  friends  throughout  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Nation.  Respected  In  the 
country's  highest  financial  circles,  his 
steady  hand  in  fiscal  affairs  will  be 
sorely  mlsaed. 

He  was  a  distinguished  son  uf  a  dls- 
.tlngulshed  family  from  Wateree,  S.C. 
After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  he  went  on  to  receive 
honorary  degrees  from  his  alma  mater, 
as  well  as  Clemson  University.  He  was 
additionally  honored  as  a  member  of  the 
SAB  and  Blue  Key  fraternities. 

Jeff  Bates  served  his  State  and  Nation 
well.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Naval  Fly- 
ing Corps  in  World  War  I  and  a  com- 
mander of  a  Civil  Air  Patrol  sQuadrcKi 
during  World  War  IL    In  service  to  his 
commimlty  and  profession,  Jeff  Bates 
-worked   long   and   tirelessly.     He   had 
served  as  president  of  the  Columbia  Life 
Underwriters'  Association:  the  Columbia 
mwanls  Club;  the  National  Association 
of   State   Auditors.    Comptrollers,   and 
Treasurers:   the  USC  Aliunnl  Associa- 
tion—two terms;  the  Crippled  Children's 
Society  of  South  Carolina:  the  Educa- 
tional Foundation  of  the  University  of 
South    Carolina;     and    the    Columtrta 
^rum.   He  also  had  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  National  Crippled  ChlldrMi'a  So- 
ciety and  as  a  Klwanls  district  governor. 
He  was  a  recipient  of  the  IMstingHished 
use  Alumni  Award  for  1965  and  listed  in 
"Who's  Who  in  America." 
Prior  to  holding  the  ofBee  of  State 
.    treasurer,  he  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  bouse  of  representatives  from  1928 
through  1920  and  as  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Senate  from  1935 
through  1940.     WhUe  in  that  body,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  finance 
committee.   He  was  temporary  preaixlent 
and  keynote  weaker  for  the  State  Demo- 
cratic oonventlon  in  1966. 

Under  bis  admlnlstratton.  South  Caro- 
lina bends  achieved  the  Ucbest  cndtt 
ratings  that  the  Wall  Street  bond  mar- 
kets can  bestow,  and  thoae  w1k>  aeeom- 
panied  Mr.  Bates  as  he  maide  his  rounds 
In  national  bft"^'"g  circles  came  away 
high  In  their  praise  of  this  aott-^vdkea 
man,  who  r**^*"^"'**^  the  respect  of  so 
many  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

He  was  imlque  in  his  ability  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  be 
printed  in  the  CoHoazssioifAi.  Rscoro 
foUowlnc  these  remaifca:  "Jeff  Bates 
FeraoDlfled  Ideala."  from  ttae  Augost  19. 
ItCi.  Oieenville  Mewa;  *Til»le-A  Trcaa- 
urer."  from  the  Aaguit  19.  1966.  "nie 
State:  "A  Name  That  Stood  for  Integ- 


zity,"  from  the  Angtwi  19. 1966,  Oolonbia 
Beoord;  and  from  the  Aaguet  19.  1966. 
News  and  Courier,  "Jeff  B.  Bates." 

There  betaig  no  objeetton.  ttie  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows: 


(Pram  nw  state,  OotninbU,  S.O., 
Aug.  19.  IMC] 
Tsms-A 


Jeft  B.  Batw  worked  In  tb«  twckgrooiMl 
but  he  was  In  Um  foroCroot  at  Sooth  Out>- 
Una**  drive  for  eeonofnlc  progreaa  ovar  the 
pa*t25yaara. 

Aa  Stat*  Traaaurar  alnce  1940.  ha  brought 
to  hla  high  but  relatively  obacure  olBce  un- 
questioned qualltlea — honeaty.  Integrity, 
preatlge,  leaderahlp.  dedication,  abUtty. 

Such  worda  are  afipUed  to  many  men  but 
they  fit  very  lew.  JcH  Batca,  anyone  who 
knew  h't"  wlU  agree,  was  among  the  few. 

He  was  the  peramillicatton  of  the  ideal 
public  servant.  To  the  men  In  the  financial 
circles  that  he  traveled,  be  waa  the  Image 
of  South  Carolina.  There  la  ample  proof 
that  It  haa  been  an  exceptionally  good  Image. 
Seven  times  Batee  was  nominated  for  State 
TnMnrer.  Never  onoe  did  a  candidate  ap- 
pear to  oppose  him.  That  In  ItaeU  la  Impres- 
sive evidence  of  the  high  esteem  In  which  he 
waa  held. 

Bataa  hfam<>  Treasurer  at  a  time  when 
South  CaroUna's  financial  fortunes  were  at 
a  low  ebb.  Its  economy  had  not  fully  recov- 
ered from  the  CtvU  War.  Its  bonds  were 
difBcult  to  sell. 

Bates  went  forth  to  sell  them.  There  was 
no  blarney  In  his  pitch — Just  facts  and  frank- 
ness. It  waa  a  winning  approach  to  the 
haid-headed  *>-'''^—  and  bondsmen  of  New 
York. 

Back  home,  Bates'  sage,  levelheaded  ad- 
vice In  the  councils  of  government  c<»itribut- 
ed  to  stable,  fiscally  sound  policies.  Such 
poUclea  gradually  improved  South  CaroUna's 
credit  r*ting  and  toy  1980  a  long-time  Bates' 
goal  was  mtbimwvA—*.  Trtple-A  rating  for 
the  state's  bonds. 

This  rating — ^htid  by  only  a  handful  of 
states — haa  saved  millions  In  mterest  pay- 
ments. Kven  more  Importantly,  it  gave 
the  state  government  an  Image  vt  sound  news 
whldi  hriped  attract  the  mduatrlal  growth 
tbmX  haa  brau^t  about  Ihe  present  un- 
preoedsnted  prosperity. 

But  Jeff  Bataa  wM  BO  cold  aisstar  at 
Sgarea.  He  w—  a  saodest  man  of  ebann  and 
wit  and  mmirafT*~i  who  gave  llbenOly  of 
his  time  to  worthy  causes,  particularly  the 
Crippled  Children's  Society  and  the  Univer- 
sity at  South  Carolina. 

Someosie  said  he  was  "one  of  the  few  men 
in  publlo  Uf  e  at  whotn  bo  unklad  word  has 
even  bean  utterad."  Another  eaDed  him 
the  "Rock  of  Olbraltar"  of  South  GaroUnaii 
govemmant. 

ICen  at  such  character  are  too  preeloua  to 
loaa.  South  Carolina  lost  heavily  Wednes- 
day when  a  heart  attack  took  Jefferson 
Blakely  Bates  at  age  OS. 


Bar.  tha  raapaet  he  anjoyad  frowi  oAclals  at 
all  levsli  of  govemment  sad  tbs  enonnoui 
t^«i.MB^M  )»  •aerted  on  all  flaoal  affairs  wUl 
be  mlaaMl  in  both  the  high  and  low  councUt 
of  state  govemment. 

A  State  Treasurer  In  South  Carolina  can 
be  a  mere  custodian  of  funds,  receiving  them 
as  coUected  by  the  various  agencies  and  pay- 
ing them  out  aa  directed  by  legtalatlve  ap- 
propriations or  executive  order. 

Or  he  can,  as  did  Jeff  Bates,  perform  at 
a  sound  and  progressive  fiducial  official  in  hli 
own  position.  He  can  profoimdly  influenct 
the  dedaloDs  and  policies  of  such  agenclea  at 
the  Budget  and  Control  Board,  the  Board  of 
Bank  Control  and  other  such  bodies  of  which 
he  18  by  law  an  ex  officio  member. 

Every  Governor  since  Burnet  R.  Maybank, 
who  app<Anted  *'*Tn  to  the  otBee  to  flU  an  un- 
expired term,  relied  heavily  on  Jeff  Bates  In 
official  recommendations  and  executive  ac- 
tion related  to  finances.  And  to  a  man  he 
had  their  full  confidence  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  Bates  was  a  master  politician  because 
he  personified  the  Ideals  of  a  true  gentleman 
and  dedication  to  the  service  of  his  etate 
and  mankind  first.  He  was  never  oppoc«<t 
in  any  of  the  five  or  six  elections  since  hlj 
short  term  expired,  and  he  was  unopposed  in 
both  the  primary  and  the  general  elections 
this  year. 

He  was  known  as  a  good  party  man,  but 
avoided  extensive  political  activity.  Even 
so,  the  quiet  word  that  Jeff  Bates  thought 
wen  of  a  candidate  was  worth  many  en- 
dorsements from  others. 

Due  in  part  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  his  office,  and  in  part  to  his  sound 
advice  as  fonowed  by  others,  South  Carolina, 
a  decade  or  more  ago  achieved  the  higher. 
rating  for  sound  credit  that  the  bond  mar- 
kets and  the  nationwide  flnanders  can  be- 
stow. 

Jeff  Bates  invariably  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket and  extraordinarily  low  interest  rates  foe 
South  Carolina's  bonds,  especially  the  high- 
way and  school  bonds  which  ran  Into  the 
■oofes  of  millions  at  all  times  during  bli 
tenure. 

Jeff  Bates  waa  respected  in  governmental 
finance  circlee  all  over  the  country.  In  hli 
own  state,  this  gentle,  outgoing  bachelor  vai 
loved  for  his  noWUty  of  aiaracter,  his  per- 
s(mal  charm,  the  warmth  of  his  friendship 
and  the  pleasure  of  his  companionship. 

As  well  as  he  served  In  govemment,  he  alao 
served  In  worthy  causae.  aBpeclaUy  that  ol 
dlpplad  ehUdran  for  whom  ke  led  and  la- 
bored lor  many  year*. 

Tbis  man  cannot  be  replaced,  for  be  b 
unique  and  stands  out  as  the  only  one  of  bk 
kind  In  several  generBtlans.  Bat  the  people 
wlK>  have  tlM  power  to  elset  and  the  offlclak 
«tM  have  tte  powsr  to  aK>oii>t  owe  it  to 
Ibtiii—liia  and  postartty  to  •aa«ch  long  and 
hard  for  a  worthy  suoeaasor. 

Such  a  man  will  hava  to  be  pcteuaded  and 
probably  wiU  hav*  to  maka  substantial  per- 
aonal  sacrifices  to  taks  the  Job. 


thaOreanvIDe  (SX3.)  N 

limtiM 


South  CaroUna  has  been  blessed  with 
many  capable  public  servants,  both  eleotad 
and  sppotnXxd,  over  ths  years.  But  few  If 
any  of  them  eould  be  oeialdsred  Irreplaoe- 
able  to  the  extent  that  the  sudden  death  oC 
SUte  Treasurer  Jeff  B.  Batee  leaves  an  almost 
heartbreaking  void  In  the  state's  esecuUve 
team.. 

The  loss  would  have  been  severe  under  any 
^dieumstanoea,  Irat  it  could  not  bave  ooaoe  at 
a  worse  ttme.  what  wttA  the  state  facing  a 
period  of  governmental  change  and  tnnM- 
ttOD  and  with  revenues  rising  at  a  rapid  rate, 
producing  a  compelling  imperative  that  the 
funds  be  spent  and  tnvea«ed  wisely  and  w«n. 

Xeff  Bate's  wtKlom.  his  poUtleal  and  finan- 
cial sagacity,  his  calm  but  persuasive  man- 


[Prom  the  Columbia  (&C.)  Becord, 

Aug.  19,  1968] 
A  Naxb  That  Stood  wo*  iMTBcanr 

JeSetwm  BlakHy  Bates  was  his  name,  but 
few  knew  him  by  hla  formal  appellation,  f* 
he  was  a  man  whose  acquaintances  were  l^ 
glOD  and  everyone  who  knew  him  «*•  * 
friend.  They  knew  him  as  Jeff  Batee,  treu- 
•orer  of  South  CaroUna.  a  name  that  w« 
synonymous  with  mtegitty,  courage  w* 
honor. 

When  be  was  slgnaDy  honored  by  a  cros 
■sctlan  ct  leading  oMsens  of  South  CaroUnt 
last  NovembOT  SO  at  a  testtaaonlal  lunchern 
the  meat  outstanding  bond  authoritr  <> 
America  took  note  at  the  date,  which  »»• 
Sir  Winston  ChupchlU's  birthday,  and  »»w 

"Jeff  and  Churchin  have  more  in  commM 
than  a  date.  Although  it  la  a  long  way  tm 
No.  10  Downing  Street  to  Capitol  HIU  in  i^ 
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lumbia.  when  it  comes  to  character.  Jeff  haa 
the  same  rugged  qiuOlUes  of  integrity  and 
bulldog  determination  that  laade  Winston  so 
famous.  , 

"Everybody  in  the  munldasl  bond  business 
knows  that  Jeff  Batee  woul^  walk  a  hundred 
miles  If  there  were  no  other  way  to  correct 
gome  misapprehension  about  South  Caro- 
lina's finances.  I  also  beUeve  that  if  it  ever 
came  to  that.  Jeff  Bates  would  work  himself 
Into  the  grave  to  pay  a  South  Carolina  state 
debt.  This  is  the  kind  of  character  that  can't 
be  expressed  in  graphs  and  statistics,  but 
which  comes  out  in  creditj  rating  just  the 
same." 

Largely  because  of  Mr.  Bates'  personal  in- 
tegrity and  unremitting  effiwts  to  build  and 
preserve  the  state's  fiscal  soundness.  South 
Carolina's  credit  rating  was  the  highest  poe- 
lible  in  the  United  States.  $o  was  the  rating 
of  Jeff  hlxoself  among  all  wttlo  knew  him  in 
person  or  by  reputation. 

His  sudden  death  leaves  a  huge  vacuum  on 
the  skyline  of  leadership  in  his  beloved  state. 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.) !  Kews  &  Courier. 
Aug.  19. 1966] 
Jxrr  B.  Bati^ 

The  sudden  death  of  State  Treasurer  Jeff 
B.  Bates  is  a  tragic  loss  to  ISouth  Carolina. 
He  was  one  of  the  finest  public  servants 
this  state  has  had.  The  term  "public  serv- 
ant" is  loosely  used  these  days,  but  it  is  an 
apt  description  in  the  case  qf  Mr.  Bates. 

Gov.  Burnet  R.  Maybank  appointed  Mr. 
Bates  to  the  treasurer's  poet  In  1940,  a  i>06i- 
tlon  which  paid  only  $5,000  a  year.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  appointment  was  Gov. 
Maybank's  most  important  0xecutive  action. 

South  Carolina's  credit  ^tlng  was  piti- 
fully low  when  Mr.  Bates  t»ok  office.  The 
cost  of  borrowed  money  w^  high  for  this 
state.  Mr.  Bates  in  effect  was  the  state's 
banker,  8afeg\xardlng  its  fubds  and  invest- 
ing them  profitably.  TodayJ  South  CaroUna 
has  a  top  credit  rating.  Tiifa  public  should 
understand  that  Mr.  Bates  wbb  the  watchdog 
and  prudent  manager  who  wrought  much 
of  the  improvement  In  South  Carolina's  fis- 
cal affairs.  He  deserves  to  be  remembered 
by  a  people  he  served  with  great  loyalty  and 
distinction.  ^'^ 


TRUTH  IN  LENDmO  m|Ay  BE  BOON 

PERSONAL 


.  PiUs: 


sldent,  a  very 


FOR        MARKETINO 
LOANS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr ,  _  _., 

Interesting  article  appeared  recently  In 
the  American  Banker  r«|)ortlng  on  a 
market  survey  by  the  American  Express 
Co.  According  to  the  Article  by  Mr. 
James  R.  Hambelton,  thU  survey  sug- 
gests that  "banks  may  be  able  to  turn 
the  so-called  truth-in-Imding  bill  to 
their  advantage  if  It  Is  enacted." 

Apparently,  the  survey  reached  people 
In  higher  Income  brackets  and  showed 
that  these  consumers  at  lewt  are  "acute- 
ly aware"  of  interest  rate  ^iharges.  The 
article  also  points  out  that  Increasingly 
credit  institutions  are  making  strong  ef- 
forts to  advertise  that  they  are  charging 
less  for  the  credit  that  they  offer. 

AH  this  Is  to  the  good  because  it  means 
that  there  will  be  competition  In  the 
credit  marketplace,  according  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  economic 
•ystem,  and  this  will  benefit  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  the  ethical  buslness- 
">»n.  The  article  also  shows  that  banks 
and  other  credit  Instltujtkuis  see  the 
h»ndwritlng  on  the  waH;;  namdy,  that 
the  pubUc  demand  for  a  :  ^lederal  tmth- 


In-lending  law  Is  imm^ngo  and  will  lead 
to  enactment  of  this  legislation  soon.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  article, 
entitled  "Truth  In  Lending  May  Be  Boon 
for  Marketing  Personal  Loans,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

"Trtjth  nr  ijcmnfC  Mat  Be  Boom  fob 

Markettng  Pebsonai,  Loans 

(By  James  R.  Hambelton) 

A  recent  market  survey  by  American  Ex- 
press Co.  suggested  banks  may  be  able  to 
turn  the  ao-caUed  "truth-in-lendlng"  biU  to 
their  advantage,  if  it  is  enacted. 

The  survey  showed  that  in  the  higher- 
Income  brackets,  at  least,  people  are  acutely 
aware  of  Interest  rate  charges.  This  survey 
Is  one  reason  that  American  Express,  in  sell- 
ing its  credit  card  to  banks,  is  recommending 
they  charge  the  minimum  going  rate  (xi 
best-quality  Installment  loans  on  the  mini- 
mum $2,000  standby  credit,  which  is  part 
of  the  American  Express  package. 

Banks,  of  course,  wiU  have  the  final  say. 
But  American  Express  pointe  out  that  in 
one  survey  of  holders  and  nonholders  of  ite 
card,  less  than  one-third  beUeved  that  a 
charge  ot  l'/4%  per  month  was  fair.  More 
than  half  believed  that  a  charge  of  1%  per 
month  was  fair.  In  another  survey,  this 
time  only  of  cardholders,  62%  said  a  charge 
of  1V4  %  P*""  month  was  excessively  high. 

Where  legally  permissible,  most  banks 
charge  1%%  per  month  on  unpaid  balances 
of  overdraft,  stendby  credit,  and  other  "In- 
stent  money"  plans.  American  Express  ad- 
vises, however,  that  a  preferential  rate  Is 
likely  to  Increase  volume. 

It  says  that  with  Its  low  rate  of  1%  a 
month,  in  contrast  to  the  1^%  charged  by 
a  competing  card,  American  Express,  is  now 
bluing  between  90%  and  95%  of  all  deferred- 
payment  plane  fares. 

Moreover,  it  pointe  out  that  banks  now 
hold  about  54.6%  of  automotive  loans, 
against  39.4%  10  years  earlier.  At  the  same 
time,  the  same  portion  of  this  market  going 
to  sales  finance  companies  dropped  to  32.8% 
from  51 .3%. 

"Why  did  the  one  decline  as  the  other 
rose?"  American  Express  asks  in  a  new  color 
brochure  on  Ite  credit  card  plan  for  banks. 
"Several  factors  seem  to  be  responsible.  In- 
cluding the  aggressive  salesmanship  of 
banks.  But  one  of  the  more  important  fac- 
tors is  that  the  banks'  direct  auto  loan  rate 
has  been  consistently  lower  than  that  of 
the  sales  finance  companies.  Consumers 
have  luiderstood  this  difference  and  taken 
advantage  of  it." 

American  Express,  of  course,  has  been 
hammering  home  the  message  that  It  charges 
much  less  than  ite  competitors.  It  has  done 
so  in  newspapers  and  magauzlne  ads  and  in 
stetement  stuffers. 

A  number  of  banks  are  thinving  of  doing 
much  the  same,  should  the  truth-in-lending 
biU  be  enacted.  The  biU  would  require  that 
all  charges  be  steted  in  terms  of  a  "simple" 
interest  rate — whatever  that  is.  Many  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  fought  the  blU  on 
grounds  that  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
separate  the  various  charges  and  to  come 
up  with  a  "simple"  rate  charge  that  has 
much  meaning. 

Others  see  in  the  bin  an  opportunity  to 
clobber  the  competition  poaed  by  sale  finance 
companies  and,  for  Instance,  department 
stores,  that  run  their  own  charge  programs, 
often  at  remarkably  high  rates.  "It  can 
only  make  the  banks  Uttik  better,"  says  the 
president  of  one  Midwestern  bank. 

He  to.  In  fact,  so  intrigued  with  the  idea 
that  he  haa  given  some  eonstderatloB  to  a 


campaign  that  would  highlight  the  bank's 
lending  chargee — even  before  the  bUI  Is  en- 
acted, if  it  ever  Is. 

His  reasoning  to  that  the  bank  might  be 
able  to  estebllah  a  fine  reputetlon  by  moving 
early  before  it  becomes  a  requirement  so 
"that  aU  other  banks  and  financial  Institu- 
tions would  be  doing  the  same  thing.  He 
has.  however,  reserved  a  dectolon  for  the 
time  being  since  he  fears  the  pubUc  might 
iu>t  be  able  to  distinguish  between  his 
"simple"  rates  of,  say.  12%  and  the  discount 
rate  of  6%  at  other  banks  in  bis  marketing 
area. 

The  American  Express  survey  does  lend 
substance  to  the  idea  of  public  awareness, 
but  bow  much  of  that  can  be  translated 
across-the-board  to  all  consumer  loans  Is 
uncertain.  The  one  survey  waa.  after  all, 
for  only  one  highly  xmusual  market — those 
people  with  incomes  and  credit  ratings  suf- 
ficiently high  to  own  an  American  Express 
Credit  Card.  These  presumably  also  would 
be  the  better  educated  and  hopefuUy,  better 
informed.  That  aU  people  who  come  into 
a  bank  for  a  loan,  or  go  to  a  sales  finance 
company  are  so  informed  to  doubtful. 


DEATH  OP  PULTON  liEWIS.  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
early  Sunday  morning.  August  21.  1966, 
a  massive  heart  attack  took  from  us  the 
noted  and  esteemed  radio  commentator 
Fnilton  Lewis,  Jr.  It  was  with  profound 
sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  my 
good  friend  and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  and  to  his  work. 

He  was  highly  esteemed  by  friend  and 
foe  alike  for  his  courage,  ability,  and 
dedication.  The  broadcasting  industry 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  articulate  and 
thoughtful  commentators;  those  of  us 
fighting  for  constitutional  principles 
have  lost  a  valuable  and  trusted  ally ;  and 
I  have  lost  a  personal  friend  of  many 
years  standing. 

Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  distinguished  him- 
self In  the  broadcasting  field  by  his 
ceaseless  pursuit  of  truth  and  Justice. 
He  was  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
news  story  that  everyone  else  might  be 
clamoring  about  but  chose  rather  to  seek 
out  the  big  story  that  had  not  as  yet 
received  the  light  of  public  attention. 
Sometimes  these  big  stories  involved  lit- 
tle people  who  were  being  abused  by  big 
govemment,  or  overrun  by  bureaucracy. 
He  never  flinched  from  a  story  Just  be- 
cause i>ersons  of  power  or  Influence 
might  be  Involved,  and  often  suffered  re- 
buke for  his  courage. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  war  correspondent 
during  World  War  n  and  led  the  effort 
to  secure  galleries  for  the  broadcast  me- 
dia In  the  House  and  Senate  when  gtd- 
lery  privileges  had  been  enjoyed  <mly  by 
the  print  media. 

His  career  as  a  broadcaster  Is  now 
raded  and  with  his  family  and  many 
friends  we  share  In  the  sorrow  of  his 
passing;  but  we  also  share  in  the  pride 
of  a  race  wen  run,  a  flght  well  fought, 
and  a  life  fully  lived. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcripts  of  two  radio 
broadcasts  honoring  the  memory  of  Ful- 
ton Lewis,  Jr.,  i4>pearing  on  the  Mutual 
Network  on  August  22.  1966.  be  plaeed 
in  the  Congressional  Rxcoko  following 
these  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scripts were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMHZNTAKT  BT  ClMUC  TO&TWm,  MOHDAT, 

AooxTsr  22,   19M 
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The  muslTe  heart  attack  that  took  the 
lire  of  Fulton  tiewla  Jr..  removed  from  the 
radio  scene  a  news  man  who  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  radio  broadcasOng  field  In  Washington 
and  a  man  to  whom  the  radio  fraternity,  na- 
tion-wide. Is  greatly  Indebted  for  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  gain  recognition  for  this 
media  of  mass  communication. 

To  me,  personally,  there  Is  the  loss  of  a 
friend  of  more  than  30  years  standing.  0\ir 
friendship  dated  back  to  the  days  when  the 
Mutual  BroadcasUng  system  headquarters 
consisted  of  two  or  three  girls  in  the  office 
and  a  manager  and  program  director.  That 
was  all. 

One  could  Ulk  on  and  on  about  Fulton 
but  to  me.  knowing  him  as  well  as  I  did  over 
three  decades,  there  are  two  traits  of  char- 
acter that  stand  out  as  one  thinks  In  retro- 
spect of  his  career.  First  is  the  intellectual 
honesty  of  the  man  behind  that  microphone 
who  talked  to  all  America  Monday  through 
Friday  at  seven  o'clock  each  evening.  Many 
there  were  who  disagreed  with  his  poUtlcal 
philosophy;  none  there  were,  who  knew  him, 
who  chaUenged  his  honesty.  Fulton  beUeved 
what  he  said  on  the  air  and  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  say  It.  oftentimes  when  it  was  not  the 
popular  thing  to  say. 

The  second  trait  Is  that  through  all  the 
years  of  his  career,  starting  from  scratch  at 
$25  or  so  a  week,  to  the  time  when  he  was  a 
man  with  tremendous  earning  power,  Pulton 
Lewis  remained,  with  his  friends,  unchanged. 
His  friends  remained  his  friends  and  his  ad- 
vancement, through  notoriety  and  wealth, 
left  him  unchanged.  Radio  owes  him  a  tre- 
mendous debt  as  It  was  he  who  forced  recog- 
nition of  radio  with  seats  In  the  news  gal- 
leries of  the  congress. 

Each  evening  Monday  through  Friday  mil- 
lions of  Americans  turned  to  their  nearest 
Mutual  station  to  hear  the  program  that 
always  started  the  same  way  .  .  .  "Good 
evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Ful- 
ton Lewis'  Jr..  speaking  to  you  from  the 
Mutual  studios  in  Washington,  D.C.  I'll  have 
my  news  and  views  for  you  In  Just  a  min- 
ute." ...  a  program  that  always  ended  the 
same  way  .  .  .  "that's  the  top  of  the  news, 
as  It  looks  from  here." 

Controversial?  Yes.  Indeed.  Fulton  Lewis 
Jr.,  wa»  nothing  else  if  he  were  not  con- 
troversial. He  had  very  pronounced  views 
of  national  and  international  affairs.  He 
was  a  right-wing  republican  who  believed 
in  his  heart  that  that  political  phUosophy 
was  necessary  If  this  republic  of  ours  were 
to  survive  with  its  principles  Intact,  and  he 
gave  short  shrift  to  those  In  republican 
ranks  who  followed  the  so-called  "liberal" 
path  In  their  thinking. 

His  broadcasts  created  a  tremendoxis  fol- 
lowing. It  U  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  broadcaster  had  an  equal  following  .  .  . 
friends  and  foes  In  political  thinking,  alike. 
Because  Fulton  Lewis  angered  people  as 
well  as  pleased  them.  But  those  whom  he 
angered  were  right  back  at  the  dials  of  their 
Mutual  station  the  next  evening,  waiting  to 
be  upset  once  more  so  great  was  the  hold 
that  he  had  upon  listeners  In  all  walks  of 
life  m  every  state  of  the  Union.  I  don't  have 
the  figures  available  but  memory  serves  to 
the  extent  that  Fiilton  had  at  one  time 
between  three  and  four  hundred  commercial 
sponsors  In  3  to  400  different  cities  on  his 
seven  o'clock  broadcast  and  his  earning 
power  for  the  stations  and  the  network  ran 
Into  millions  each  yetw  .  .  .  the  monies 
■pent  by  advertisers  to  have  their  products 
Identified  with  him. 

The  spot  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  system.  If  "time,"  so  to  speak. 


covld  be  draped.  Is  now  shrouded  In  black, 
mourning  for  a  man  who  voiced  for  so  many 
years  the  deepest  political  feelings  of  mU- 
lions  upon  millions  of  Americans  who  heard 
him  over  a  30  year  span.  In  that  seven 
o'clock  spot  he  stood  unique.  No  man  In 
radio's  history  has  broadcast  for  such  a 
period  of  time  In  one  spot  on  one  radio 
network.  The  life  career  of  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  was  spent  In  radio  with  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  system.  There  may  be  those 
who  aspire  to  step  Into  his  place  and  some 
one  will  take  his  place.  As  we  say  in  radio 
"there'll  be  no  dead  air."  But  whoever  so 
aspires  will  never  flU  the  shoes  of  this  man 
who  so  earnestly  believed  In  the  conserva- 
tive .  .  .  right-wing  U  you  wish  to  caU  It  .  .  . 
who  so  completely  believed  In  this  political 
theory. 

There  was  a  part  of  Fulton's  life  that  his 
public  really  never  knew.  His  devoUon  to 
famUy.  to  his  wife,  Alice  and  to  the  two 
chUdren  who  live  on  cherishing  the  memo- 
ries of  their  Christmas  eve  appearances  with 
their  noted  father.  Buddy  Lewis,  who  Is  Ful- 
ton in  and  Betsy,  now  married  and  mother 
of  two  of  her  own  .  .  .  Buddy  married  and  a 
father  also.  There  was  the  great  devotion 
that  Fiilton  had  for  his  church  ...  St. 
David's  Episcopal,  a  UtUe  structure  that  to 
me  always  seemed  like  something  out  of  a 
story-book  .  .  .  which  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  what  a  church  should  be.  With  loving 
care  and  great,  painstaking  labor  the  organ 
In  that  church  was  the  creation  of  Fulton 
who  sought  no  more  complete  relaxation 
from  the  problems  of  a  troubled  world  than 
when  seated  at  the  console. 

Fulton  Lewis  Jr.,  was  a  Washlngtonlan.  as 
was  his  father  and  his  grandfather.  He  grew 
up  in  the  nation's  capital,  went  to  school 
here  and  then  on  to  Charlottesville  to  the 
U.  of  Virginia  where  he  spent  two  years  .  .  . 
long  enough  to  write  the  music  for  Virginia's 
great  song,  the  Cavaliers.  And  the  words  to 
that  song  were  written  by  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
himself  a  commentator  In  later  life,  also  on 
Mutual  and  a  life-long  friend  of  Fulton. 

The  man  who  spoke  over  500  or  more  radio 
sUtlona  of  the  Mutual  network  was  a  deeply 
sentimental  man  who  loved  his  family  and 
his  friends  and  who  took  the  greatest  Joy 
in  the  knowledge  that  his  son.  Buddy  .  .  . 
FuJton  Lewis  ni,  had  developed  sulficlent 
talent  and  knowledge  and  understanding  to 
follow  In  his  father's  footsteps  as  a  substi- 
tute, along  vrith  Ken  French  of  Mutual, 
whenever  It  was  not  possible  for  Fulton  to 
appear  on  the  air. 

Iliere  were  many  persons  In  the  radio  field 
who  rose  to  prominence  In  association  with 
Fulton  Lewis,  among  them  Mutual's  Presi- 
dent Rol>ert  P.  Hurlelgh,  who  came  east  from 
Chicago's  WON  to  Join  the  Lewis  staff  and 
who  then  rose  to  head  the  network,  and  to 
save  It.  Bay  Henle,  for  so  many  years  the 
voice  of  "Three  Star  Extra."  substituted  for 
Fulton  on  vacation  and  then  went  on  to 
broadcast  his  own  program.  Fred  Morrison, 
many  years  with  Fulton,  and  later  with  Three 
Star  Extra,  now  the  man  who  directs  all  pub- 
lic relations  with  the  RepubUcan  National 
Committee,  Is  another  ....  Fulton  Lewis  was 
endowed  with  many  gifts,  the  greatest  of  all. 
and  oftentimes  a  rare  one.  Intellectual  hon- 
esty and  fearlessness  In  stating  one's  belief. 
We  on  Mutual  will  miss  him  and  I  have  lost 
a  dear  friend  of  almost  40  years. 


[Broadcast  of  Monday.  Aug.  22.  1966) 
A  TaiBTJTK  TO  Fulton  Lxwis,  J«. 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  Cedrlc  Foster  speaking  to  you  from  the 
Mutual  studios  In  Washington,  D.C.  with  a 
specUl  program  in  which  we  on  Mutual 
honor  Fulton  LewU,  Jr.  We'll  hear  tributes 
to  Fulton  Lewis  In  Just  a  moment. 

During  the  twenty  years  prior  to  June  1937 
the  music  you  now  hear  was  the  identifying 
sound  on  the  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  commentary 


on  the  news.  It  was  beard  during  the  periods 
where  you  now  hear  commercial  messages  or 
a  public  service  announcement.  This  is  a 
miuical  memory  of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

The  death  of  Fulton  LewU,  Jr.  in  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday  leaves  a  great  void  here  at 
the  Mutual  network  and  In  the  broadcasting 
world.  Scores  of  tributes  have  been  received 
by  us  today. 

Here  U  Stephen  McCormlck,  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  news  at  the  Mutual  network. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  This  is  Steve  McCormlck. 
Vice  President  for  News  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System. 

I  regret  to  announce  that  longtime  Mutual 
commentator  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.  passed  away 
early  Sunday  morning  from  a  heart  attack. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  63  years  old.  He'd  been  with 
Mutual  since  1937.  He  was  widely  known 
as  a  fearless,  courageous  and  outspoken  pro- 
ponent of  the  American  way  of  life  and  lu 
Institutions.  He  was  a  respected  member  of 
the  Journalistic  and  broadcasting  commu- 
nity— a  family  man,  a  churchgoer.  I  knew 
Mr.  Lewis  and  worked  with  him  ever  since 
that  first  day  in  1937  when  he  first  came  to 
Mutual.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  those  of 
WB  who  knew  him.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  thousands  of  listeners  who  dally  heard 
his  commentary  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
memorial  service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  here  In  the  nation's  capital,  Inter- 
ment will  be  private. 

Mr.  Foster.  Senate  Republican  leader 
EvEKETT  DnuisEN  from  the  state  of  Illinois 
paid  this  tribute. 

Senator  Diucsen.  I  knew  Fulton  Lewis 
when  I  first  came  to  Washington — well  over 
30  years.  I  remember  his  messages  on  the  air 
and  what  a  great  following  he  had.  He  was 
the  center  of  inestimable  courage,  who  said 
what  he  thought,  who  dug  out  hU  factt 
meticulously  and  had  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  thinking  of  the  times. 

Mr.  FosTxa.  From  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  Senate  came  word  from  Vir- 
ginia's Senator  Harbt  Flood  Btrd,  Jr. 

Senator  Harbt  Btrd,  Jr.  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr. 
made  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  nation. 
His  radio  broadcasts  and  his  syndicated  news- 
paper column  were  provocative  and  Incisive. 
He  cut  straight  through  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue  and  presenled  it  with  clarity  and  fair- 
ness. There  Is  a  need  for  more  conmientators 
of  the  calibre  of  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Mr.  Foster.  Mrs.  Styles  Bridges  on  the 
campaign  trail  In  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
spoke  feelingly  of  Mr.  Lewis— a  close  personal 
friend  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Brhxies.  I  am  completely  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  news  which  was  announced 
to  the  American  people  yesterday  that  they 
had  lost  a  champion  of  freedom.  Personally 
I  am  desolated  over  the  loss  of  a  man  who 
was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Styles  and  mine 
over  the  course  of  twenty-odd  years.  This 
Is  not  only  a  personal  blow,  but  I  think  a 
loss  to  our  entire  country.  Through  the 
dedicated  work  of  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  many 
pec^le  were  apprised  of  problems  which 
imder  normal  circumstances  they  wouldnt 
even  know  existed.  And  his  strong  voice  and 
dedicated  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  man 
win  never  Be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Foster.  From  the  ABC  network  In 
Chicago,  a  colleague  In  the  radio  Industry 
Paul  Harvey  has  this  to  say. 

Mr.  Harvet.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  beUeved  In 
government  by  the  people.  He  prodded  us 
and  cajoled  us  and  spurred  us  and  nagged  us 
and  shamed  us  when  he  had  to,  into  accept- 
ance of  tfae  responslblUtles  of  EeU-govern- 
ment  .  .  .  hanging  onto  what's  left  of  thf 
Constitution  with  one  hand  and  fighting  on 
Its  detractors  with  the  other,  he  would  no\, 
let  \is  fail. 

If  men  are  competent  to  govern  them- 
selves then,  tn  the  end,  our  republic  will  pre- 
vail. And  tomorrows  historians  from  that 
pinnacle  looking  back  will  thank  God  that 
he  was  on  our  side. 


Mr.  Fosm.  Charles  Wamon.  Director  of 
News  for  Mutual,  Washington,  had  an  Inti- 
mate association  with  Fultoa  Lewis.  Jr. 

Mr.  Warrm .  My  very  close  BasocUtlon  with 
Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.  goes  back  ta  May  1945—21 
years  ago.  and  my  very  first  Mutual  network 
assignment  was  to  Introduce  Mr.  Lewis. 
Being  very  nervous  on  this  vkry  first  Mutual 
network  show  I  was  put  completely  at  ease 
In  the  studio  by  ISr.  Lewis,  ^e  said  there's 
nothing  to  worry  about,  Cha*Ue.  and  that  all 
I  had  to  say  was  there  is  F^lton  Lewis,  Jr. 
and  the  news.  i 

For  the  past  21  years  I  saw  and  talked  with 
Mr.  Lewis  every  single  working  day,  except 
of  course  when  one  of  us  waa  out  of  the  city. 
I  guess  the  moet  familiar  sight  here  at 
Mutual  In  Washington  was  to  see  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.  walking  down  the  long  corridor  to 
the  studio  with  the  script  ii^  his  hand,  and 
at  precisely  at  fourteen  after  four  o'clock. 
He  would  saiuiter  by  the  office  and  arrive  in 
the  studio  at  30  seconds  oefore  air  time. 
And  then  it  waa  the  same  (-Outine  at  7:00 
pjn.  I  admired  and  I  respedied  Fulton  and 
will  certainly  miss  his  footsteps  down  the 
corridor  and  the  courageous  views  he  ex- 
pressed and  the  familiar  closing  phrase  on 
every  single  broadcast  .  .  .  "'and  that's  the 
t(yp  of  the  news  as  It  looks  from  here." 

Mr.  Foster.  Fred  Morrison,  Director  of 
Public  Relations  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  was  Fulton's  closest  colleague  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  MoRRjsoiT.  I  think  I  »new  Fulton  as 
well  as  anyone  outside  his  Imimedlate  family, 
and  In  all  the  years  I  worKod  with  him  I 
never  knew  him  to  back  aw»f  from  a  story 
because  it  might  Involve  peinions  of  power 
and  Influence  In  Washington. 

There  were  many  times  when  a  person  of 
less  determination  might  have  given  up  un- 
der the  avalanche  of  pressure  and  actual 
threats  that  came  from  influential  quarters, 
but  once  Fulton  sUrted  an  Investigation  of 
a  situation  which  he  felt  |«ras  unjust  he 
pushed  it  through  to  a  flnl^.  I  don't  be- 
lieve anyone  In  the  history  ^t  news  report- 
ing ever  watched  more  cloee);  for  excessive 
use  of  goverimiental  powerat— the  so-called 
bureaucrats  in  Washington,  excesses  which 
resulted  in  Injury  to  the  Citizens  of  the 
country,  and  I  believe  his  vblce  was  heard 
by  many  over-zealous  appcHftted  officials  ot 
the  government.  ' 

Pulton's  death  Is  a  great!  loss — and  not 
Just  to  those  who  knew  him  sc  well. 

Mr.  Foster.  It  was  Fulton  Lewis  who  ad- 
vised Richard  Nixon  to  go  ln,to  the  political 
arena— advise  which  Mr.  Nikon  followed. 
Here  Is  the  former  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Nixon.  Pulton  Lewis  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  effectllve  commenta- 
tors of  this  generation.  At  a  time  when 
news  commentators  both  on  radio  and  tele- 
Tlslon  have  become  Inereaslilfly  bland  and 
<luU,  he  continued  to  be  eloquent,  colorful 
»nd  exciting.  No  man  In  ^erlca  had  a 
more  devoted  and  loyal  listfnlng  audience 
than  he  had.  Mrs.  Nixon  ail4  I  were  priv- 
ileged to  know  him  and  hie  family  for  al- 
nwrt  twenty  years  and  we  si^d  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Pulton  Lewis  went  back  to  |the  very  Incep- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  to 
the  days  when  there  were  many  commenta- 
tors talking  on  the  national  and  Interna- 
tional scenes  and  one  of  the! best  known  of 
•11  American  newsmen  on  tie  air — a  voice 
from  the  past— Gabriel  Heater  who  spoke 
from  Miami,  Florida,  through  WGBS,  to 
Mutu^ews.  ] 

Mr.  Rkater.  Well  I  knew  Fttlton  for  about 
twenty  'years.  We  worked  together  on 
■utual  all  the  time.  I  alwayts  found  him  to 
"•  a  very  Independent  fellow  who  was  defi- 
jwtely  committed  to  the  way  of  life  he  be- 
Ueved In,  which  is  the  very  opposite  of  what  I 
o«ileve  In,  but  we  were  good  trtends  all  the 
"»«•    We  did  the  election  r*tums  together 


as  I  remember  once  or  twice.  We  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fence  but  we  always  got 
along  fine.  I  always  considered  him  quite  a 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Foster.  The  ties  that  bind  men  to- 
gether over  a  period  of  thirty  years  are  never 
broken  and  those  of  us  who  have  worked  In 
dally  association  with  Fulton  Lewis  wlU  al- 
ways be  aware  of  his  presence  In  the  Mutual 
studios.  I  personally  have  a  deep  loss.  My 
friendship  with  Fulton  goes  back  to  the  year 
1938  when  I  started  In  radio  In  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  when  Fulton  came  to  Hart- 
ford from  Washington  for  a  speaking  engage- 
ment and  to  originate  his  evening  broadcast 
from  WTHT. 

But  the  great  blow,  however,  falls  on  Ful- 
ton's ofllce  staff  .  .  .  those  devoted  people 
who  served  him  so  faithfully.  .  .  .  Cleo 
Grant,  who  was  his  right  arm,  and  staunch 
support  In  bringing  his  program  to  the  air 
every  day  .  .  .  BUI  Schulz  who  marshaled 
so  many  of  the  facts  for  his  column  .  .  , 
Rusty  Archibald,  who  so  faithfully  tended  the 
store  .  .  .  Barbara  Walker  Paine,  who  was 
with  him  for  many  years  .  .  .  and  Ken 
French,  who  substituted  many  times  for  Pul- 
ton on  the  air. 

To  those  and  his  immediate  family — his 
devoted  wife,  Alice  ...  his  chUdren,  Betsy 
and  Buddy  (Pulton  HI)  remembered  by  so 
many  for  their  Christmas  Eve  performances 
with  their  noted  father — to  all  of  these,  we 
on  Mutual  say  farewell  to  a  man  whose  great- 
est attributes  on  the  air  were  intellectual 
honesty  and  absolute  fearlessness — a  rare 
combination  in  this  day  and  age. 


TECHNOLOGY  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Felipe 
Herrera,  President  of  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank,  on  the  role  of  the 
univasity  in  Latin  America,  be  printed 
In  the  Record.  President  Herrera  has 
suggested  the  information  of  regional  or 
subreglonal  centers  of  research  and  tech- 
nology in  Latin  America.  These  centers 
of  research  and  technology  would  be 
used  for  two  purposes;  to  educate  the 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
needed  for  economic  development  in 
Latin  America;  and  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology to  meet  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural needs  of  the  participating  countries. 
This  idea  deserves  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  those  concerned  about  the  future 
of  Latin  America.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpts  or  Remarks  or  Mr.  Fklipx  Her- 
rera,  PREsmENT   or   the   Inter-American 
Development   Bank,   Upon   Receiving   am 
Honorary  Decree  CoNrERRSD  by  the  Uni- 
VERsiTT  or  America,  or  BocotA,  in  Asso- 
ciation WITH  the  Colombian  Universities, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  12,  1966 
A  half  century  after  the  beginning  of  the 
"university   reform"   movement,   which   was 
especially   vigorous    in    some    of    the   coun- 
tries in  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent, 
Latin  America's  universities  are  faced  again 
with  a  new  and  challenging  situation.    Jtist 
as  our  universities  perceived,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  that  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  na- 
tional structures,  so  too,  at  the  present  time, 
they  are  confronting  the  need  for  changes 
that  wiU  reflect  the  expansion  of  the  narrow 
geografihlc  and  psychological  confines  of  our 
present-day  communities.    And  even  as  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  have  played 
a  decisive  part  in   the  accomplishment  of 
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tirgent  national  tasks,  we  should  now  adapt 
their  education  and  research  systems  to  a 
Latin  America  moving  towcjd  unity. 

It  is  sometimes  proposed  that  a  multina- 
tion&l  Latin  American  university  be  estab- 
lished especially  for  postgraduate  studies. 
With  all  due  respect  to  this  idea,  we  believe 
that  the  problem  is  much  too  complex  and 
many-sided  to  be  solved  by  merely  establish- 
ing another  instituUon.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  often  preferred  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
"Common  Market  for  Latin  American  Science 
and  Technology,"  paraUel  and  concomitant 
to  an  Economic  Community  of  our  countries. 
Into  this  common  market  of  knowledge  and 
talent  would  go  the  best  of  our  present  uni- 
versity accomplishments,  and  through  the 
coordination  of  ctu'ricula  and  degrees,  the 
exchange  of  professors  and  students,  scien- 
tific ventures  and  specialized  research  each 
of  the  members  of  the  Latin  American' com- 
munity would  contribute  Its  best  minds  to 
the  common  task  of  forging  an  association  of 
countries  capable  of  making  its  presence  felt 
In  the  broader  world  commtuilty. 

An  Important  factor  in  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  is  the  high  cost  of  research,  par- 
ticularly that  which  can  be  applied  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  which  our  current 
rates  of  growth  and  capital  formation  will 
not  aUow  us  to  finance  Independently  on  a 
national  basis.  We  must  be  realistic  enough 
to  recognize  that  only  those  countries  with 
a  high  national  income  and  Joroad,  dynamic 
markets  have  the  resources  to  support  ad- 
vanced research  projects  that  wUl  foster  the 
necessary  technological  advance.  Invest- 
ment In  this  field  In  the  United  States  has 
been  growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  12 
per  cent  since  1945  and  amounted  last  year 
to  $17  billion,  which  was  3  per  cent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  or  In  Latin  American 
terms,  as  much  as  the  region's  total  export 
trade  for  two  years  and  more  than  five  times 
Its  International  reserves.  The  Soviet  Union 
Is  devoting  2.5  per  cent  of  Its  gross  product 
to  these  ends,  and  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  between  1  and  2  per 
cent. 

Latin  America  has  only  250.000  scientists, 
which  Is  0.4  per  cent  of  Its  economically  ac- 
tive population;  the  percentage  In  the  United 
States  is  ten  times  higher.  And  this  situa- 
tion Is  being  aggravated  by  a  process  whose 
damaging  effects  are  only  now  beginning  to 
bo  perceived:  the  emigration  of  specialists 
In  the  different  fields,  education  at  4jreat  ef- 
fort by  our  own  countries,  to  centers  of 
greater  proeperlty.  Paradoxically,  despite  the 
regional  shortage  of  high-level  professional 
cadres,  we  are  becoming  a  net  exporter  of 
human  capital. 

And  so  we  should  not  wonder  that  the  av- 
erage output  of  the  labor  force  In  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  Is  only  between  14  and 
33  per  cent  of  what  It  is  In  countries  where 
science  and  technology  are  Intensively  used. 
Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  Latin  America's 
economically  active  population  Is  employed 
In  relatively  advanced  technological  tasks, 
and  In  many  cases  they  are  working  for  for- 
eign companies.  The  substantial  gap  al- 
ready separating  Latin  America  from  the 
Industrialized  world  la  being  alarmingly 
widened  by  our  Incapacity  to  absorb  modern 
techniques.  We  merely  frustrate  our  people 
If  we  demand  greater  effort  and  labor  disci- 
pline from  them  without,  at  the  same  time, 
being  able  to  offer  them  up-to-date  means 
of  increasing  their  productivity  and  Income. 

In  a  report  recently  submitted  to  the  In- 
ter-American Bank  by  a  consulting  firm 
which  made  a  survey  of  feasible  multina- 
tional projects  In  Latin  America,  the  con- 
cltulon  was  reached  that  one  of  the  most 
promising  areas  of  activity  Is  regional  re- 
search to  Improve  agricultural  oad  Indtis- 
trlal  technology.    The  report  says: 

"Extetlng  ]H-ogram8  are  practically  all  na- 
tionally   oriented.       A     rare     cxeeption     Is 
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ICAm,  whlclx  haa  been  active  for  about  ten 
years  as  a  regional  indxistrlal  researcb  Insti- 
tution for  Central  America.    Nation  research 
needs  are  pressing,  and  resources  for  that 
purpose    should    be    strengthened    and    not 
made  leas  able  to  meet  national  needs  by 
trying  to  spread  the  same  resoiirces  to  cover 
both   national   and   regional   objectives.     In 
order  to  make  maximum  possible  use  of  na- 
tional research  organization*  and   facilities 
IB  regional  programs,  provisions  wlU  need 
to   be    developed    for   Joint   activities,    with 
appropriate  financing,  which  can  serve  also 
to  strengthen  national  research  efforts.    In- 
yestlgatlons  are  needed  to  show  how  research 
skUls   can  be  retained   within   the   region; 
how    adequate    regional    research    faclUtles 
and  institutions  can  best  be  established,  what 
their  objectives   should   be,   and   how   their 
work  can  be  carried  on  without  Interfiring 
with  national  research  programs." 

We  must  give  thought  to  a  Joint  .jnter- 
prlse  for  all  the  countries  of  Latin  Axaerlca 
that  would  draw  on  the  irreplaceable  re- 
sources and  experience  of  the  United  States 
and 'other  developed  countries  of  the  world 
and  break  the  ground  for  regional  or  sub- 
re^onal  centers  of  research  and  technology 
built  on  multinational  foundaUons  and 
tailored  V>  the  future  needs  of  the  Latin 
American  common  market.  TTiey  would  be 
genuine  "poles"  of  scientific  development 
and  graduate  training  based  on  the  useful 
experience  already  acquired  by  many  of  our 
'  best  schools. 

Thus,  special  importance  attaches  at  this 
Ume  to  the  declarations  of  several  chief  ex- 
ecutives who,  in  reference  to  the  coming 
meeting  of  Presidents,  have  proposed  that 
'nulttnational  acUon  in  the  sphere  of  edu- 
caUon.  and  particularly  university  education, 
should  be   planned  on  a  hemisphere-wide 

New  vistas  are  unfolding  for  our  univer- 
sity systems  as  participants  In  the  new 
tasks  confronting  their  peoples.  Their  re- 
sponse to  these  demands  will  not,  however, 
Imply  toe  automatic  elimination  of  existing 
limitations  and  gaps.  It  will  have  to  serve 
as  an  Incentive  to  the  improvement  of  cur- 
rent forms  of  organization  and  operations. 
Happily,  universities  do  exist  in  most  of  our 
countries  which  are  seriously  Interested  in 
shoxUdering  every  responsibility  that  is 
properly  theirs,  and  others  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  improving  their  organization  and 
expanding  the  range  of  their  work.  The 
Inter-American  Bank  is  fulfilling  an  impor- 
tant purpose  here  by  providing  loans  to  help 
finance  the  necessary  administrative  and 
academic  changes.  I  would  only  like  to 
mention  some  problems  which  our  experience 
shows  to  be  widespread : 

In  the  first  place,  in  most  of  the  countries, 
access  to  higher  education  remains  the 
privilege  of  a  minority  chosen  more  for  the 
financial  capacity  of  the  parents  than  for  the 
talents,  vocations  and  aptitudes  of  the 
students.  There  are  countries  in  which  the 
university  maintains  an  open-door  policy  so 
as  to  take  In  a  greater  contingent  of  the 
school-age  population.  But  the  success  of 
this  policy  Is  greatly  limited  by  the  effective 
capacity  of  the  universities  themselves  to 
provide  sound  instruction.  Besides,  they 
are  often  hampered  by  excessively  large 
student  bodies  and  structural  and  admin- 
istrative deficiencies,  which  account  in  part 
for  high  drop-out  rates. 

In  the  second  place,  the  idea  is  still  prev- 
alent that  the  pvirpoee  of  a  university  is  to 
train  high-level  professionals  in  courses  last- 
ing five  years  or  more,  to  the  neglect  of 
middle-level  professionals.  In  international 
experience,  the  development  of  the  new 
countries  demands  larger  cadres  on  the  inter- 
mediate level.  80  that  the  prevalence  of  that 
idea  results  in  a  pattern  of  producing  human 
resources  unsulted  to  the  needs  of  society. 
Furthermore,  and  especially  In  the  case  of 
the    universities    that    are    changing    their 


academic  structure*,  their  contlntUng  em- 
phasis on  general  education  In  the  early 
years  of  their  courses,  coupled  with  the  high 
drop-out  rates  in  those  same  years,  results 
In  large  numbers  of  students  dropping  out 
and  starting  life  without  any  specific  pro- 
fessional training. 

Finally,  there  la  an  unfortunate  lack  of 
communication  between  the  universities  in 
the  region.     The  well-known  "Ivory  tower" 
also  casts  its  shadow  in  this  area.     How- 
ever. Just  as  the  Latin  American  universities 
have    much    to    learn    from    one    another 
through  mutual  contact  and  exchanges — as 
shown  by   the  experience  of  this  multina- 
tional   training  center,   the  Inter-American 
Bank — the  universities  of  the  region  could 
profit  greatly  by  opening  from  a  continu- 
ing dialogue  on  their  problems  and  progress. 
Gentlemen,  this  auditorium  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  important  and  varied  meet- 
ings In  the  life  of  our  Institution.    Not  only 
the    painstaking    technical    discussions    of 
financial    consortiums,   but   also   the   lively 
sessions  of  our  Staff  Associations  are  held 
here.    Here  we  have  signed  important  con- 
tracts, to  Increase  the  capital  of  our  Bank 
or  to  finance  projects  vital  to  the  progress 
of  Latin  America.     In  this  hall  the  manage- 
ment periodically  reviews  the  responsibili- 
ties and  achievements  of  our  regional  public 
Institution,   and   distinguished   lecturers   or 
dedicated  artists  have  been  heard. 

Today  this  room  Is  being  put  to  a  new  use: 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  work  of  this 
Bank  and  has  become  an  assembly  hall  where 
the   Colombian   universities — and   especially 
the   University    of   America — have   come    to 
honor  the  Inter-American  Bank  by  confer- 
ring  an   academic  degree  on  its  President, 
Just  as  they  might  have  done  In   Bogota. 
BarranqulUa.  Bucaramanga.  Call.  Cartagena, 
Ibagu^.  Manlzalee.  Medellin.  Tunja,  Palmira. 
Pasto.  Pereira  or  Popayin.  all  of  them  the 
seats  of  illustrious  Colombian  universities. 
We  never  doubted  the  appropriateness  of 
naming  this  hall  for  that  great  American, 
Andres  Bello,  whose  portrait  always  graces 
the   gatherings  of  men  of  different  origins 
and  pursuits.     This  auditorium,   embedded 
in  the  heart  of  a  banking  institution,  main- 
tains the  traditions  of  American  and  imi- 
versal  humanism  and  science  of  that  great 
Teacher.     If  anything  serves  to  remind  us 
that  "while  a  bank,  we  are  yet  something 
more  than  a  bank,"  it  is  precisely  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  experiences  that  are  lived  here. 
Today,  again,  we  are  confirming  the  valid- 
ity Of   Bello'B  words  when  be  said  In  his 
still  relevant  address  on  the  Inauguration  of 
the  University  of  Chile  in  September  1843 : 

"This  you  know,  gentlemen:  all  truths 
connect,  from  those  which  chart  the  course 
of  worlds  In  the  depths  of  space,  from  those 
which  govern  the  wondrous  agencies  of  mo- 
tion and  life  in  the  physical  universe,  from 
those  which  trace  the  structure  of  the  ani- 
mals, the  plants,  of  the  Inorganic  mass  on 
which  we  Uead.  from  those  which  reveal  the 
innermoet  secrets  of  the  soul  on  the  mys- 
terious stage  of  consciousness,  to  those  which 
express  the  actions  and  reactions  of  political 
forces,  to  those  in  which  morality  Is  im- 
movably anchored,  to  those  which  determine 
the  precise  conditions  for  the  sprouting  of 
the  seeds  of  industry,  to  those  which  in- 
spire and  fflve  life  to  the  arts.  Advances  on 
all  lines  call  to  one  another,  concatenate 
and  drive  each  other  forward.  And  when  I 
say  advances  on  all  lines.  I  Include,  of  course, 
advances  in  the  moral  and  political  spheres." 


1966.  Her  article  points  out  tliat  Mas- 
sachusetts has  recently  enacted  two  con- 
sumer protection  bills  which  contain 
truth-in-lending  provisions  ax  well  as 
other  protections  in  the  credit  field.  She 
correctly  points  out  that  consumers  are 
Increasingly  demanding  disclosure  of 
credit  costs  and  other  standards  of  fair 
play.    The  author  concludes  that: 

A  Federal  truth-ln-lendlng  law  would 
seem  to  be  more  sensible  and  make  things 
simpler  for  lenders,  consumers  and  regulat- 
ing  agencies  alike. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDma 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  encouraged  to  see  an  article  on  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  by  the  columnist 
Margaret  Dana  in  the  Manchester,  N.H., 
Union  Leader  for  Monday,  August  29, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LcARN  What  Truth-in-Lenmno  Biu-  Means 

TO  YotT  AND  Totnt  Spknbino 

(By  Margaret  Dana) 

If  anyone  should  ask  you  what  you  think 

of   the   "truth-ln-lendlng"   bill   which   Sen. 

Pattl  H.  Dououka  has  sponsored  In  Congress 

for  years,  what  would  you  say?     If,  going 

a  step  further,  someone  asked  you  to  explain 

what  it's  all  about,  could  you  do  it? 

Consumers  should  understand  this  bill  and 
form  responsible  opinions  about  it  now.  If 
never  before,  because  word  is  going  around 
that  the  bill  at  last  has  a  chance  of  being 
heard,  even  of  getting  out  of  committee  to 
give  Congress  a  chance  to  vote  on  it.  In 
theory,  your  Senators  and  Representatives 
vote  as  the  majority  of  you  want  them  to. 
So  get  your  opinions  ready. 

What  is  this  "truth-ln-lendlng"  bill? 
Briefly,  It  would  reqvilre  that  all  credit  trans- 
acUons  Include  a  plain,  truthful  stetement 
as  to  how  much  that  credit  actually  costs. 

There  are  more  Issues  Involved,  of  course, 
than  that.  But  similar  "truth-ln-lendlng" 
legislation  is  either  being  discussed  in  many 
sUtes  or  has  actually  been  enacted.  Massa- 
chusetts, for  Instonce,  this  year  passed  a  real 
landmark  bill  which  may  prove  to  be  a  model 
for  other  states — and  which  eventuaUy  may 
be  dupUcated  In  Federal  legislation. 

The  Massachusetts  law  requires  retail  In- 
stallment contracts  (except  revolving  charge 
accounts)  to  state  the  finance  charge  in  both 
dollars  and  as  a  simple  annual  percentage 
rate.  Advertising  of  credit  rates  must  also 
state  the  true  annual  percentages. 

The  new  law  also  includes  a  one-day 
"cooUng-off"  period  diu-lng  which  consimiere 
may  cancel  an  Installment  contract  If  the 
contract  was  signed  somewhere  other  than  at 
the  seller's  place  of  bxisiness.  This  provision 
is  to  help  consumers  who  get  tangled  up  In 
high-pressure  door-to-door  salesmanship  and 
need  time  for  second  thoughts. 

Other  provisions  of  the  law  are:  "Balloon" 
payments  are  outlawed;  consxuners  can  get 
annual  statements  of  finance  charges  for  tax 
purposes;  on  revolving  charge  accounts,  in 
determining  the  unpaid  balance,  consumer 
payments  during  the  billing  period  must  be 
deducted  before  credit  charges  can  be  reck- 
oned. 

A  number  of  states  have  parts  of  credit  Itr- 
islatlon  already  on  their  books.  Delaware 
and  California,  for  Instance,  limit  Interest 
charges  to  a  simple  10  per  cent  Interest  per 
year.  Twelve  per  cent  Is  considered  the  top 
by  those  concerned  with  the  consumer's  side 
In  all  this. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  arguing  a  legislative 
proposal  for  truth-ln-lendlng  that  would 
permit  charges  from  19  per  cent  up.  Lenders 
generally  favor  this. 

The  fact  Is  that  consumers  are  Increasingly 
demanding  better  regulation  of  credit  chargei 
on  the  basis  that  since  you  "buy"  credit  and 
shop  for  It  Just  as  you  might  shop  for  any 
other  commodity,  you  need  to  know  exactly 
what  each  type  of  loan  will  cost. 
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The  rule  of  thiunb  Is  tl^qt  most  credit 
eosU.  In  true  annual  inter^i  about  twice 
what  it  is  represented  to  be*  A  bank  loan, 
for  example,  costing  14.50  to:  $6  per  $100  is 
dot  obtained  at  an  annual  fate  of  4  to  6 
per  cent  but  at  a  simple  amnlal  rate  of  8  to 
12  per  cent. 

But  there  Is  a  possibility  that  a  patchwork 
of  laws  differing  from  state  I  to  state  would 
complicate  the  problem  unl^earably.  So  a 
Federal  truth-ln-lendlng  law  would  seem 
to  be  more  sensible  and  make  things  simpler 
for  lenders,  consumers  and  r^g^ulatlng  agen- 
cies alike.  I 

Incidentally.  If  you  want  \n  fairly  simple 
guide  to  make  credit  charges  and  terms  more 
understandable,  you  can  buy! for  five  cents  a 
leaflet  called  "Consumer's  '  Quick  Credit 
Guide"  from  the  Government!  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  In  ordering  it 
there,  give  the  title  and  this  ^timber:  A  IJI- 
S:C86. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT- 
MOTION 


1.0TURE 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  P^sident,  the 
motion  which  will  be  befoi^  us  later  to- 
day will  not  be  a  vote  onjoie  merits  of 
the  proposed  civil  rights  bill— or  any  sec- 
tion of  It.  It  will  be  a  vot^  whether  de- 
bate shall  be  cut  off  on  tjhe  motion  to 
bring  up  the  bill.  j 

I  shall  vote  against  clotuije  at  this  time. 
There  has  been  no  debate  upon  the  bill 
thus  far.  And  it  is  accepted  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  even  if  cloture  should  prevail, 
there  will  be  no  final  vote  pn  the  bill  at 
this  session.  A  filibuster  iwould  ensue, 
the  bill  then  would  be  laid!  aside  after  a 
time  to  take  up  the  remainiiig  appropria- 
tions bills  and  the  proposed  tax  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  President. 

We  know  that  this  bill,  important  as 
it  is,  and  all  the  amendments  which  have 
been  submitted  to  it.  will  not  be  voted 
on  until  the  next  session  of  ^e  Congress. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  I  have  voted 
for  every  civil  rights  bill  during  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress.  I  have  not  merely 
voted  for  these  bills.  I  hate  introduced 
bills  on  voting  rights,  school  desegrega- 
tion, public  accommoda(tions — which 
were  later  incorporated  in  l^flls  passed  by 
the  Congress.  , 

I  was  one  of  the  floor  managars  of  the 
civil  rights  bUl  of  1964,  wWch  Included 
provisions  dealing  with  the  above  enu- 
merated rights,  and  with  lair  employ- 
ment. 

I  must  say  that  some  of  (she  provisions 
of  this  bill  need  thorough  consideration, 
and  this  bill  cannot  receive  full  consid- 
eration at  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
now  drawing  to  a  close. 

I  think  it  better  for  all  concerned  that 
ws  bill  be  taken  up  when  there  will  be 
time  for  an  objective  and  full  debate,  and 
actual  voting  on  amendmints  and  the 
bill  Itself. 


CONCLUSION  OP  M 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFIC 
further    morning    busin« 
morning  business  is  closed 


Is  there 
If    not. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  S.  3553. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3553)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Brooks. 


MRS.  MARY  T.  BR|:>OKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 

Mkunanlmous  consent  th»t  the  unfln- 

»«>M  bualness  be  laid  before,  the  Senate. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
fMr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  14765)  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State 
jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate 
the  desegregation  of  public  education 
and  other  public  facilities,  to  provide  ju- 
dicial relief  against  discriminatory  hous- 
ing practices,  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Tills  will 
be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 
-   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Russell,  B.C. 

Russell,  Oa. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Maonuson]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOix]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  feel  flattered  by  these  fre- 
quent allusions  in  the  press  and  else- 
where to  the  role  I  am  supposed  to  as- 
say In  respect  of  this  struggle  on  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966. 

Let  me  freely  confess  that  I  am  no 
Atlas.    I  am  not  much  good  at  juggling. 
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Aiken 

Gruenlng 

AUott 

Harris 

Anderson 

Hart 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Bass 

Hlckenlooper 

Bennett 

Hill 

Bible 

HoUand 

Boggs 

Hrxwka 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javits 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Carlson 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Case 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Church 

Kuchel 

Clark 

Lausche 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Cotton 

Long,  La. 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Dodd 

McCleUan 

Dominlck 

McGovem 

Douglas 

Mclntyre 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Ellender 

Miller 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Pong 

Montoya 

Pulbright 

Morse 

Gore 

Morton 

Griffin 

Moss 

I  seek  only  to  do  and  to  perform  the  role 
according  to  my  conscience,  and  that  is 
aU. 

I  will  not  be  frightened  from  that 
course. 

There  was  a  rather  Interesting  col- 
loquy on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday. 
Perhaps  It  Is  just  as  well  that  I  did  not 
hear  it.  However,  the  point  was  made 
that  they  were  trying  to  frighten  me. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  scare.  I 
have  not  been  frightened  since  I  climbed 
into  a  balloon  basket  and  out  of  the 
trenches  on  the  morning  of  November 
11.  1918.  I  had  had  my  baptism  of  fire. 
If  there  was  any  fear  in  me.  it  was  gone 
at  that  time. 

Those  who  have  Intimated  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
perhaps  scare  me  and  dissuade  me  from 
my  course  are  very  much  mistaken. 

I  must  say  frankly  that  the  President 
called  me  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I 
went  to  the  White  House  at  6:30.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  President  and 
I  were  there.  I  never  put  words  in  the 
President's  mouth,  but  I  said: 

Mr.  President,  from  the  day  I  saw  the  first 
copy  of  the  original  text  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1966  and  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it.  I  asserted  my  opposition  to  It.  I 
have  not  retreated  one  step  from  that  posi- 
tion from  that  day  to  this.  And.  tf  it  needs 
further  implementation,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  retreat  one  step,  because  this 
is  a  package  of  mischief  for  this  country  if 
I  ever  saw  one. 

We  Will  be  voting  on  cloture  today. 
Nobody  will  ever  make  the  argument 
that  there  have  been  a  great  many 
speeches,  that  they  have  been  redundant 
and  tautological,  and  that  we  just  plowed 
the  same  furrow  over  and  over.  There 
have  not  been  more  than  a  half  dozen 
speeches  on  the  bill,  and  in  the  main 
they  have  covered  only  the  two  jury 
titles  and  nothing  more. 

There  have  been  some  brief  overall 
simimaries  or  surveys,  but  they  did  not 
deal  with  a  great  many  of  the  elements 
contained  In  the  bill.  That  Is  partic- 
ularly true  of  title  IV  which  deals  with 
fair  housing  and  open  occupancy. 

Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  wonder 
where  we  are  going  in  this  whole  field  of 
civil  rights. 

I  once  made  a  speech  in  Detroit,  and 
before  I  made  the  speech,  they  wired  me 
for  the  subject  which  I  would  discuss. 
I  sent  back  a  wire  and  Informed  them 
that  the  subject  would  be  "Quo  Vadls?" 
The  sponsor  of  the  meeting — and  may 
I  say  it  was  the  Detroit  Economic  Club — 
wh-ed  back  and  said:  "What  does  that 
mean?" 

I  sent  them  another  telegram  saying: 
"Quo  vadls,  Domini?"  They  wired  back 
and  said:  "We  are  still  in  the  dark." 

I  wired  them  back,  saying:  "You  ought 
to  read  your  Scripture  in  the  original 
Latin,  because  that  means:  'Whither 
goest  thou.  Lord?' " 

I  sometimes  wonder.  "Quo  vadls,  civil 
rights?"  I  wonder  where  we  are  going  In 
this  field  in  view  of  all  the  strange  things 
that  have  been  happening  for  quite  a 
long  time. 

The  chanters  are  singing  and  demon- 
strating In  different  lu^  of  the  country. 
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Paperbadc  volumes  reach  my  desk  \mder 
quidnt  titles  like,  "We  Cant  Walt" 

It  reminds  me  of  a  distinguished 
preacher  a  niunber  of  years  ago  who  was 
a  man  of  national  repute.  He  was 
pacing  In  his  study  one  morning  when  a 
friend  dropped  in.  The  friend  asked. 
"What  Is  the  matter  with  you?"  The 
minister  said.  "I  am  In  a  hurry,  and  the 
Lord  isn't" 

I  think  some  people  are  In  an  undue 
hurry,  but  maybe  there  are  a  lot  more 
people  who  are  not  In  a  hurry  and  who 
want  to  see  pretty  clearly  where  they 
are  going. 

I  have  been  reminded  of  my  role  iri  the 
dvU  rights  bill  of  1957.  I  had  something 
to  do  with  It  When  we  set  up  the  <Dlvll 
Rights  Commission  the  first  time  we 
reidly  dealt  in  broad  gage  fashion  with 
this  subject  for  the  first  time  in  a  period 
of  82  years.  We  not  only  provided  a 
Commission,  but  we  also  set  up  a  Divi- 
sion In  the  Department  of  Justice  to  look 
after  civil  rights  affairs,  and  we  provided 
preventive  relief  in  rights  cases. 

We  had  quite  a  discussion  then  about 
Jury  trials  which  Involved  criminal  con- 
tonpt. 

That  bill  was  signed  into  law  on  Sep- 
tember 9. 1957. 

The  delegations  of  ministers  and 
priests  and  rabbis  and  the  like  that  have 
been  forming  a  steady  line  to  my  office 
ask :  "How  can  you  do  what  you  are  do- 
ing now  in  view  of  what  you  did  fai  1957?" 

I  am  reminded  of  the  role  I  played  in 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1960.  I  Joined  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  who 
now  graces  the  White  House  when  we 
picked  oat  a  vehicle  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
to  take  care  of  funds  for  the  Stella  School 
District  In  Missouri,  and  we  hitched  the 
CMl  Rights  Act  of  1980  onto  that 
vehicle. 

We  had  9  days  of  round-the-clock 
sessions,  and  when  I  slept  on  the  divan 
in  my  o£Sce  and  the  bell  rang,  it  sounded 
as  if  the  Pezmsylvanla  or  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Limited  Flyer  was  going  down 
the  corridor. 

That  Is  never  a  very  happy  experience, 
but  we  stayed  at  it.  We  had  37  days  of 
debate.  We  renewed  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  We  provided  criminal 
penalties  for  bombing  and  for  bomb 
threats.  We  provided  criminal  penalties 
for  cases  Involving  an  obstruction  of 
court  orders.  We  provided  criminal 
poaaltles  for  cases  Involving  mob  action. 
We  empowered  the  Judges  to  t^point 
referees  to  aid  Negroes  in  registering. 

That  bill  was  signed  into  law  on  May  6, 
1960. 

Tliey  say:  "You  were  Instrumental  In 
the  Rights  Act  of  1957,  and  you  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  act  of  1960.  How  can 
you  assert  the  position  that  you  take 
now?" 

Then  we  go  to  1964.  That  Is  when  the 
minority  leader  and  I  worked  on  the 
rights  bill.  The  distlngiilshed  majority 
leader,  from  Montana,  is  a  great  Senator 
ai^  one  of  the  most  tolerant  charltaUe, 
and  one  of  the  sweetest  peiaons  I  have 
ever  met,  with  whom  it  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  and  cooperate  in  order  to  get 
a  rights  bill.  He  knows,  the  distin- 
guished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States    knows,    the    Attorney    Qeneral 


knows,  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judkdary  knows,  not  the  days 
or  the  weeks  but  the  months  that  we  sat 
around  the  table  In  room  230,  my  Capttol 
ofBoe,  on  this  corridor.  There  we 
sweated  and  strained,  early  and  late.  In 
order  to  beat  out  on  the  anvil  of  discus- 
sion and  controversy  a  bill  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  country,  that  would  be 
workable  and  practical  and  feasible,  and 
It  has  stood  up.  It  was  signed  into  law 
on  July  2, 1904. 

We  had  57  days  of  debate.  Then  we 
had  a  cloture  vote,  and  that  cloture  vote 
prevailed.  It  prevailed  in  part  because 
the  minority  leader  got  on  his  knees  to 
Members  on  this  side  and  said :  "Did  I  go 
to  your  State  and  campaign  for  you?" 
"Yes,  you  did."  "Now,  pay  me  back. 
Pay  me  back  with  a  vote." 

That  is  how  we  got  cloture  on  the  act 
of  1964 — and  it  was  signed  into  law. 

Then,  in  1965,  we  had  another  bill. 
That  was  the  one  dealing  with  voting 
rights.  We  had  many  conference  ses- 
sions: the  problem  of  the  Puerto  Ricans 
In  New  York,  the  problem  of  poll  taxes. 

Many  knotty  difficulties  had  to  be 
Ironed  out,  but  by  patient  labor  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  downstairs,  on  this 
side  of  the  Senate,  we  Ironed  it  out,  and 
the  voting  rights  bill  is  in  the  law  today. 
And  the  minority  leader  had  some  part 
In  it 

They  say:  "How  can  you,  under  those 
circumstances,  assert  the  position  that 
you  are  taking  now  with  respect  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966?" 

They  may  say  all  these  rough  things. 
They  may  say  that  Dixksen  is  trying  to 
be  wooed.  No,  history  will  not  say  it. 
They  say  Dirkskn  is  trying  to  be  coaxed. 
History  will  not  say  it  They  say  Dnx- 
siM  Is  expecting  something.  He  is  not 
expecting  a  thing,  and  he  would  not  take 
it  if  it  were  offered,  not  even  a  Federal 
Judgeship.  Dear  as  that  may  be  to  the 
hearts  of  people,  it  Is  not  to  mine.  I  am 
not  a  judicial  officer;  I  am  not  a  admin- 
istrative officer. 

They  had  me  running  for  Gtovemor  In 
my  State  long  ago.  I  might  have  been 
elected.  I  said,  "No  soap."  That  Is  not 
my  field.  This  is  my  field.  The  people 
of  my  State  and  the  good  Lord  have  sus- 
tained me  here,  and  I  am  going  to  carry 
out  my  responsibility  as  I  sense  it 

So,  no  matter  what  is  said  now  in  the 
contemporary  dimension,  I  am  quite 
confident  as  to  what  history  will  say. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  argument  that  has  been  adduced 
here,  because  it  is  very  interesting.  The 
first  thing  I  would  say  is  that  maziy 
things  ought  to  be  carefully  dlscoxmted. 
I  do  not  see  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois  in  the  Senate  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  I  make  no  point  of  it:  but  he 
appeared  before  the  Senate  committee 
on  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  read  one  long 
paragraph  of  what  he  said  about  inte- 
gration in  south  Chicago.  This  is  Sen- 
ator Douglas  q;>eaklng.  as  shown  on 
page  259  of  the  hearings.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  was  doing  the  quizzing,  and 
this  statement  was  in  response  to  it 
Senator  Doxtolas  said : 

It  ao  tiappena  that  I  Uv«  in  the  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood  neighbortioaci  in  Chicago  and  bav* 


for  nearly  a  half  centwy.  This  was  once  tm 
upper  middle  elaaa  completely  white  com- 
munity. It  la  now  probably  the  moat  racially 
Integr&ted  nelghboiiiood  In  lUlnola  and  pos- 
sibly In  the  Nation.  Our  experience  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  good.  We  have  bad  otir 
troubles,  of  course,  but  mostly  caused  by 
people  from  outside  the  neighborhood.  But 
the  conununlty  la  composed  in  the  main  o{ 
men  and  women  who  have  wanted  to  make 
desegregation  work,  and  who  have  tried  to 
work  out  living  together  peacefully  and  co- 
operatively. We  have  largely  succeeded  al- 
though, of  coiirse,  we  have  not  established  a 
Utopia.  I  am  proud  to  have  played  some 
part  in  this  desegregation,  becavise  I  felt  one 
should  practice  in  one's  own  life  what  one 
tries  to  prescribe  by  legislation.  There  are, 
however,  unfortunately  residential  communi- 
ties in  Illlnots  and,  indeed.  In  the  Chicago 
area  which  are  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
segregated  and  where  the  schools  are.  In  con- 
sequence, also  segregated.  X  do  not  think 
that  many  people  in  these  communities  will 
welcome  my  testimony.  I  ask  these  good 
people  to  study  the  experience  of  Hyde  Park- 
Kenwood  which  should  eliminate  many  of 
their  fears.  We  In  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
would  not  like  to  go  back  to  the  old  order. 

Well,  that  soimds  pretty  good.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  one  must  be  careful  about 
testimony. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
my  distinguished  colleague  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty — the  school  is  located 
In  that  area,  aroimd  60th  Street  at  the 
Blldway — ^there  Is  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  faculty.  His  name  is 
Dwlght  Ingle,  and  he  Is  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Pl^slology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  Dr. 
Ingel's  statement  In  Its  entirety  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  UJ3.  News  A  World  Report) 
Cmcikoo  Stobt:  Aim  Ncoaon  Moyxo  In— 

TBI   TaiiXS   or    A    COIUITTNITT 

(How  are  city  neighborhoods  really  af- 
fected when  large  numbers  of  Negroes  move 
In?  Chicago's  Hyde  Park  area  seemed  to 
provide  one  answer  to  that  question.  For 
yean  It  was  held  up  as  a  shining  example 
of  racial  harmony.  Now  a  distinguished 
scholar  who  lived  through  that  experiment 
comes  up  with  a  different  answer.) 

From  the  autobiography  of  a  noted  scien- 
tist, just  published,  comes  a  new  evaluation 
of  a  widely  heralded  experiment  In  neighbor- 
hood lntegr<>tlon  of  the  races. 

The  scientist  is  Dr.  Dwlght  J.  Ingle,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  neighborhood  described  in  his  auto- 
biography, "I  Went  to  See  the  Elephant." 
published  by  Vantage  Frees,  is  one  In  which 
he  lived  for  many  years — Hyde  Park,  adjoin- 
ing the  University. 

It  was  In  this  area,  heavily  Infiltrated  by 
Negro  Blums,  that  Dr.  Ingle  and  other  whites 
Joined  with  Negro  leaders  several  years  ago 
In  an  effc»-t  to  halt  blight  that  was  threaten- 
ing the  future  of  the  University  Itself. 

Over  the  years,  this  effort  has  been  held 
up  as  a  model  of  peaceful  integration  to  be 
followed  by  urban  neighborhoods  across  the 
nation. 

Dr.  Ingle,  however,  casts  much  doubt  on 
this  evaluation. 

After  years  of  Campaigning  to  clean  up 
the  neighborhood,  he  wrote,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily decided  to  move  out. 

By  that  time.  Dr.  Ingle  said,  Mix  neighbor- 
hood had  become  unsafe  for  hla  wife  and 
daughters.    Brainn  glaat  and  <>ther  debris 
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1  t^ome  a  hang- 


Uttered  the  area,  and  It  had 
out  of  narcotics  addicts. 

BOASTING   TOO   BOdilT 

"I  have  contempt,"  this  scientist  said,  "for 
individuals  who  spent  a  shortt  time  working 
in  the  Hyde  Park  redevelopment  program 
and  went  away  to  bos^t  in  bobfcs  and  articles 
of  how  Hyde  Park  had  sojlved  Its  racial 
problems." 

As  he  tells  it,  homeowner$  of  both  races 
on  his  block  In  Hyde  Park  ot^anized  them- 
selves to  keep  it  clean.  Three  of  four  Negro 
homeowners  on  his  block  co»operated.  The 
fourth  converted  his  house  lUogally  into  tiny 
apartments.  Other  Negro  oWaers  in  adjoin- 
ing blocks  followed  suit,  ope^ng  the  way  to 
hordes  of  tenement  dwellers. : 

In  Dr.  Ingle's  view,  popiifction  pressure 
was  not  solely  responsible  ft^e  this  develop- 
ment. 

"There  were  dozens  of  vacfoit  apartments 
available  to  Negroes  In  Hyde  ftirk,"  he  wrote, 
adding,  however,  that  "maQy  Negroes  wUl 
crowd  together  to  save  rent  khoney  in  order 
to  drive  a  Cadillac." 

PHorrrs  rxon  SQuf  toa 

In  a  city  like  Chicago,  it  U  virtually  Im- 
possible to  stop  Illegal  conversion  of  good 
buildings  into  ,tiny  apartments  that  make 
bigger  profits  for  landlords,  Dr.  Ingle  said. 
He  added:  j 

"Some  slum  owners  and  4dme  unscrupu- 
lous real  estate  men  are  Nt^oes  who  are 
as  anxious  to  make  a  fast  buck  as  non- 
Negroes.  Some  of  the  worst  exploitation  of 
the  Negro  in  South  Chicago  was  by  the 
author  of  a  Broadway  play  concerning  Negro 
slum  dwellers  in  South  Chicago." 

As  more  and  more  Negroes  poured  Into 
Hyde  Park,  Dr.  Ingle  wrote,'  this  was  the 
result:  1 ' 

"Robbery,  rape,  stabbing  and  murder 
were  conunon  in  Hyde  Park,  Lesser  crimes 
were  purse  snatching  and  t^evlng.  Forty- 
seventh  Street  was  a  center  i  of  dope  addic- 
tion. Some  buildings  in  oi^  neighborhood 
were  centers  for  the  distribution  of  narcotics. 
Neither  Geneva  (his  wife)  n<»»  the  girls  were 
permitted  to  go  out  withoiut  escort  after 
dusk.  I 

"A  number  of  our  friends  ^ere  victims  of 
robbery  and  attacks.  .Childien  were  beaten 
and  robbed  between  home  Shd  school.  .  .  . 

Empty  whiskey  bottles  we(re  thrown  onto 
our  driveway  and  Into  oi^t  yard  almost 
nightly.  They  were  frequei^tly  broken  be- 
fore we  could  dispose  of  tl^em.  Our  tires 
were  several  times  cut  bjt  broken  glass. 
There  was  a  storage  garage  Dcross  the  aUey 
in  back  of  us  where  a  crowd  of  Negro  men 
hung  around  talking  loudly  in  obscenities 
most  of  the  day  and  much  of  the  night. 
Sometimes  I  overheard  colored  men  and  boys 
make  lewd  remarks  to  girls  and  women  along 
the  street.  Prostitution  fiottrished  in  the 
apartment  building  across  the  street." 

TKOTTBLX  TOM  TTNmSBTTT 

Even  before  this.  Dr.  Ingle  said,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Chieago  faculty  had 
begun  to  move  away  because  of  the  decline 
of  neighborhood  standards.  As  conditions 
worsened,  the  exodus  continued. 

Dr.  Ingle  cited  reports  that  University 
trustees  at  one  time  seriobsly  considered 
abandoning  the  school's  phv«lcal  plant  and 
rebuilding  elsewhere.  1 

"This  would  have  been  tl^a  wise  thing  to 
<lo."  Dr.  Ingle  said  In  hU  b««k.  "The  Uni- 
versity was  gravely  Injured;  perhaps  irrep- 
arably, by  the  lecllne  of  thei  neighborhood." 

"RANBOM"    INTXGUriON 

"^^  University  of  Chicago  scientist  was 
••pecially  critical  of  what  he  called  "random" 
°»l»lng  of  races  without  regard  to  neighbor- 
hood standards. 

"I  am  personally  more  concerned  about  the 
behavioral  standards  of  my  neighbors  than 
about  their  race,  educaUon  ot  socioeconomic 


status,"  Dr.  Ingle  wrote.  "But  relatively 
few  Negroes  behave  as  good  neighbors.  They 
must  be  given  a  good  environment  from  birth 
if  the  handicap  of  their  cultural  heritage  is 
to  be  removed." 

As  an  example  of  what  could  be  achieved, 
he  pointed  to  the  Lake  Meadows  Housing 
Project  on  the  near  south  side  of  Chicago. 
There,  Negro  slums  were  cleared  away  and 
replaced  by  fine  apartment  buildings. 

This  project,  Dr.  Ingle  said.  Is  integrated. 
But  renters  are  carefully  screened,  a  ratio 
Is  maintained  between  whites  and  Negroes, 
and  integration  is  voUmtary.  Buildings  are 
described  as  well-maintained  and  peaceful. 

In  Hyde  Park,  Dr.  Ingle  said,  "so-called 
liberal  and  religious  groups"  opposed  selec- 
tive integration.  Some  maintained  that  "we 
must  build  a  classless  society  and  all  live  to- 
gether as  brothers." 

nCFOSSIBIJE   OBJSCTTVES 

After  several  years  of  watching  the  experi- 
ment in  Hyde  Park,  Dr.  Ingle  concluded: 

"All  of  the  individual  leaders  and  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  upgrading  the 
neighborhood  tried  with  little  success  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  When  efforts  failed,  I 
knew  that  the  objectives  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Renewal  Project  could  not  be  fully  achieved." 

At  that  point.  Dr.  Ingle  and  his  family  sold 
their  house  and  moved  to  another  neighbor- 
hood where  they  bought  a  co-operative 
apartment. 

NEIGHBOBBOOD    PATTEBNS 

Dr.  Ingle  reached  these  conclusions: 
Chicago,  he  said,  would  be  corrupt  even  if 
the  Negro  were  not  there — but  "crime  rises 
sharply    when    the    neighborhood    changes 
from  white  to  Negro." 

Slmllttfly,  he  found,  Chicago  would  be 
filthy  even  If  It  had  only  white  inhabitants. 
But  "filth  in  the  streets  and  in  buildings 
Increases  when  the  neighborhood  changes." 
This  noted  scientist  went  on  to  say: 
"We  were  living  in  the  center  of  a  cruel, 
raw,  sociological  problem.  Although  the  sins 
of  white  people  against  the  Negro  are  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  sins  of  the  Negro 
against  the  white,  the  problem  Is  not  fully 
described  in  terms  of  the  image  that  lay 
press  has  tried  to  create:  'Negroes  good,  white 
bad.' 

"The  hate  and  violence  which  flare  when 
the  Negro  comes  to  an  all-white  neighbor- 
hood should  be  understandable  to  any 
psychologist.  Families  who  have  acquired 
a  home  of  their  own  in  a  clean,  pleasant 
neighborhood  and  have  Invested  their  life 
savings  in  the  property  see  their  way  of  life 
threatened  by  the  Negro.  Although  the  first 
Negroes  may  be  equal  to  the  average  white 
family  in  education,  intelligence  and  stand- 
ards of  citizenship,  it  is  feared  that  those  who 
follow  will  threaten  comfort,  security  and 
way  of  life." 

THE    NEGBO'S    SIDE 

Dr.  Ingle  added: 

"We  also  learned  something  about  the 
problems  of  the  individual  Negro  who  does 
achieve  good  citizenship.  Most  people  treat 
him  as  a  second-class  citizen.  He  becomes 
conditioned  to  hate  or  at  least  suspect  all 
whites  on  the  basis  of  experience  with  the 
majority.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  a  decent 
home,  and  a  place  In  the  sun  for  his  chil- 
dren. .  .  . 

"I  believe  in  equal  rights  regardless  of  race 
or  creed.  And  yet  I  believe  that  forced  de- 
segregation is  psychologically  and  morally 
wrong.  ...  I  doubt  that  forced  desegregation 
has  achieved  true  Integration  in  any  in- 
stance. The  first  can  coexist  with  racial 
hatred;  the  second  cannot,  for  it  requires 
mutual  respect  among  people  who  are 
different." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
one  reads  this,  he  will  discover  that  there 
is  another  question  Involved  in  this  mat- 


ter besides  color.  That  question,  Mr. 
President,  is  conduct.  That  Is  what 
frightens  pe<K>le.  We  have  missed  the 
point. 

What  does  Dr.  Ingle  say?  This  is  also 
the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  area.  He  said 
it  got  so  bad  that  the  trustees  had 
thought  about  moving  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Think  of  moving  a  great  pri- 
mary Institution  out  of  a  neighborhood 
because  of  the  conditions  that  have  de- 
veloped there.  I  can  read  all  of  this 
aloud,  but  it  can  be  read  in  the  Record. 
Dr.  Irigle  speaks  about  what  finally  hap- 
pened: How  they  chopped  up  these 
apartments,  made  big  ones  Into  little 
ones,  the  whiskey  bottles  broken  in  his 
driveway,  the  prostitution,  the  rape,  and 
the  conduct  that  has  gone  on  in  that 
area. 

That  is  not  Everett  Dirksen  speaking. 
That  is  the  head  of  the  Physiology  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

I  make  the  point  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  we  have  been  talking  a  long 
time  about  color,  when  in  fact  we  should 
also  be  talking  about  conduct,  because  it 
is  what  happens  later  that  begins  to 
bother  pe<^le. 

There  is  a  distinguished  citizen  in 
Chicago  by  the  name  of  Arthur  Krom, 
who  sent  a  letter  to  my  coUeE^ue  within 
the  last  week  or  two.    He  sent  me  a  copy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SEPTEMBEat  2,  1966. 

Hon.  Pattl  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washingfton,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator:  Because  you  are  making 
frequent  tripe  to  Chicago,  I  am  bringing  to 
your  attention  a  prime  example  of  what  de- 
preciation in  real  estate  value  occurs  in 
areas  which  are  primarily  inhabited  by 
Negroes. 

Slums  are  not  born;  they  are  created.  We, 
In  the  late  1920's,  purchased  a  store  and  office 
building  at  3500-12  West  Roosevelt  Road  and 
1144-SO  South  St.  Louis  Avenue,  Chicago.  At 
that  time,  Roosevelt  Road  had  some  of  the 
finest  fashion  and  apparel  stores  in  the  City 
of  Chicago.  The  building  we  purchased  was 
the  best  maintained  and  constructed  office 
and  store  proi>erty  on  Roosevelt  Road. 

While  I  had  never  lived  In  the  Lawndale 
area,  I  do  recall  as  a  youngster  visiting  rela- 
tives in  that  section.  The  apartment  build- 
ings were  older,  but  the  neighborhood  was 
peaceful,  the  buildings  were  well  main- 
tained, and  obviously  were  owned  by  land- 
lords who  had  pride  In  their  upkeep.  If  that 
were  not  the  case,  we  would  never  have  In- 
vested $500,000.00  in  the  Roosevelt  Boad-St. 
Louis  Avenue  purchase. 

The  subject  building  contains  approxi- 
mately 64,000  sqiiare  feet  of  rentable  area. 
One  large  unit  conslBtlng  of  three  floors  and 
basement  (approximately  35,000  square  feet) 
was  occupied  for  years  following  the  depres- 
sion by  a  furniture  dealer  who,  notwith- 
standing the  changing  neighborhood,  con- 
tinued doing  a  very  thriving  business. 

As  his  Immediate  customers  moved  into 
newer  sections  or  the  suburbs,  they  contin- 
ued to  patronize  him  because  he  was  in  ef- 
fect operating  a  discount  furniture  business 
long  before  the  term  "discount"  reached  its 
present  fluency.  However,  In  1962  he  finally 
had  to  move  to  the  suburbs,  renting  a  much 
smaller  site  and  paying  a  much  higher 
rental.    Things  bad  gotten  ao  bad  that  his 
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euBtaoMts  mn  Atnld  to  vlait  talm.  He 
wotiKl  alwaj*  tend  tala  ntoamen  with  cuo- 
Umws  M  tbay  wer«  laarlng  tbs  ctoc*  to 
provide  safe  conduct  until  they  reached  their 
automobUee.  Howeyer,  he  waa  not  able  to 
provide  the  same  conduct  to  customers  who 
called  him  In  advance,  saying  they  would 
nfc«  to  oome  to  purchase  some  merchandise, 
and  would  he  please  haw  somebody  on  the 
street  waiting  for  their  arrival. 

We  began  to  oc»nplaln  to  Mayor  Daley  and 
former  Polloe  Commissioner  O'Connor  as 
early  as  1855  when  we  saw  what  waa  hap- 
pening. One  of  the  ofllcers  in  Commissioner 
O'Connor's  office  Informed  us  that  we  could 
stop  all  the  depredations  If  we  hired  a  man 
and  had  him  deputized  to  carry  a  gun.  We 
repUed  we  were  paying  taxes  for  that  kind 
of  poUce  protection.  However,  the  police 
have  never  wished  or  been  able  to  do  enough 
to  keep  Lawndale  from  sliding  down  the 
skids. 

Please  bear  In  mind  that  the  subject  prop- 
erty never  had  any  residential  tenar.ts.  As 
the  neighborhood  changed,  we  did  acquire 
■ome  very  reputable  Wegro  professional  ten- 
ant* for  the  second  floor  offices,  ami  we  did 
have  some  Negro  store  tenants  who  <lld  their 
beat  under  the  circumstances  which  prevail- 
ed. Even  though  they  were  of  the  Negro 
race,  their  "faith  brothers"  woiUd  not  stop 
molesting  these  Negro  tenants.  They  lost 
their  merchandise,  their  office  equipment, 
and  the  Negro  doctors  were  being  constantly 
burglarlBed  for  drugs  in  addlUon  to  their 
office  equipment. 

Finally,  in  1964,  out  of  64.000  sq\iare  feet 
we  were  left  with  three  Negro  churches  on 
the  St.  Louis  side  of  the  building,  occupying 
leas  than  five  percent  of  the  total  Imlldlng. 
We  had  a  survey  made  by  one  of  'Ae  out- 
standing research  crganlzationa.  The  rec- 
ommendation waa  to  sell  the  property  if  we 
could.  That,  of  course,  waa  impossible.  The 
next  recommendation  was  to  vacate  the  three 
church  tenants  because  only  one  of  them 
was  paying  the  rent  promptly,  and  the  other 
two  were  presenting  more  troubles  than 
justified  their  retention.  The  research  or- 
ganisation recotnmended  that  we  then  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  major  tenant  for  the  36,- 
OOO-square-foot  imlt  in  order  to  Justify  strug- 
gling along  with  the  fringe  tenants  which 
were  available  for  the  remaining  stores  and 
offices. 

We  did  tenninate  these  three  occupancies, 
November  1.  lOM.  and  uaed  our  beat  efforts 
to  find  a  suitable  tenant  for  the  main  unit. 
The  building  was  doing  no  harm  to  anyone. 
We  tbou^t  we  had  it  amply  secured,  but 
almost  every  week  the  unlawful  element  of 
the  n«lghb(»bood  found  some  new  method 
of  accew.  Plat*  glass  became  no  longer  in- 
aurahl*.  The  building  had  never  had  a  ma- 
jor fir*,  but  ail  tlie  fire  inaurano*  oompanles 
termlnatad  their  policies.  Complaints  to  the 
PoUce  Department  were  made  regularly 
Without  any  improvement  in  cumUlano*. 
Whan  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  arrived  in 
Chicago  last  sprlnc.  by  colneidence  or  design 
the  Chicago  Polloe  Departmient  removed  the 
"umbrella  squad"  car  which  patrolled  Roose- 
velt Road  and  which  served  the  function  at 
looking  for  trouble  rather  than  answering 
police  c&Us.  It  seems  the  local  Polio*  De- 
partment was  leaning  over  b«u:kwarda  to 
avoid  antagoniaing  Dr.  Kiikg  and  axel  ting 
him  into  cries  of  policy  brutality. 

The  building  at  the  present  time  Is  praetl- 
cally  a  conqtlete  shamble*.  I  am  writing  you 
becaua*  thte  tett*r  i*  an  Invitattaa  to  you  to 
examine  the  structure  on  one  of  your  future 
visit*  to  tlis  dty.  We  shaU  need  poUce  pro- 
tection when  w*  enter  the  premises,  and  Z  am 
axire  the  Potio*  Department  will  prorlde  It 
for  you  and  for  aa*.  It  would  not  b*  aafe  to  go 
into  It  otherwise. 

I  am  sore  that  after  you  sae  thl*  building 
you  wlU  understend  why  I  am  oppoeed  to  tb* 
open  occupancy  housing  section  of  tli*  dvU 
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rights  leglalatloin  now  being  debated.  I  have 
•een  a  half-miUlon  dollars  go  down  the  drain, 
and  I  don't  have  anymore  half-millions  to 
waste.  It  la  too  late  in  life  for  me  to  start 
over  again.  At  the  present  time  I  am  not 
bound  by  the  Chicago  ordinance  or  any  ex- 
ecutive order  o*  Governor  Kemer.  We  oper- 
ate our  own  propertle*  and  do  not  require  any 
Ueense  to  rent  space  therein. 

It  will  take  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
generations  before  any  large  pwcentage  of 
the  Lawndale  inhabitants  vrtU  be  ready  to  Mve 
in  other  areas  without  causing  the  destruc- 
tion of  properties  or  the  depreciation  in 
values  which  have  occurred  in  Lawndale. 
The  population  explosion  among  the  Negroes 
win  have  to  be  drastically  curtailed.  They 
wiU  have  to  learn  to  Uve  in  a  civilized  urban 
manner.  The  head-start  pupils.  If  they  are 
properly  directed  and  educated,  by  the  time 
they  reach  adulthood,  should  be  ready  to 
raise  a  new  generation  which,  when  it  grows 
up.  will  accommodate  Itself  to  peaceful  co- 
existence in  good  neighborhooda. 

Examples  like  Prairie  Shores  or  the  Inte- 
grated Hyde  Paxk-Kenwood  District  are  not 
comparable  or  proper  criteria.  Prairie  Shores 
U  highly  specialized.  Its  proximity  to  the 
Loop  attracts  good  white  tenanU  who  like 
the  convenient  location  and  who  appreciate 
that,  dollar  for  dollar,  it  Is  cheaper  than  v/hat 
they  would  pay  for  Bimilar  housing  on  the 
Near  North  Side.  As  for  Negroes,  the  rents 
are  substantially  above  what  they  would  pay 
elsewhere,  and  you  have  automatic  screening. 
This  screening  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact  that  Prairie  Shores  Is  close  to  Michael 
Reese  Hospital,  which  has  on  Its  staff  or  in 
its  employ  many  highly-educated  white  and 
Negro  eligible  tenants  for  an  Integrated  proj- 
ect of  this  kind. 

The  Hyde  Paric-Kenwood  Integration  has 
been  successful  because  it  is  contiguous  or 
cloee  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  Here 
again  you  have  an  eiltogether  different  situa- 
tion, providing  tenants  who  are  far  above  the 
run-of-the-mill  quality. 

In  our  case,  we  own  apartment  buildings 
in  various  neighborhoods  with  rentals  that 
are  no  higher,  and  possibly  are  less,  than 
what  the  Negroes  are  paying  in  Lawndale. 
We  do  not  have  the  high  rental  protection  to 
provide  automatic  screening.  It  would  oe  im- 
possible to  determine  from  the  flood  of  Negro 
applicants  what  rare  ones  we  could  admit 
without  causing  the  kind  of  destruction  we 
have  seen  In  Lawndale.  Accordingly.  I  would 
be  committing  economic  suicide  if  I  were 
receptive  at  the  present  time  to  open  occu- 
pancy. 

We  also  own  conunercial  buildings  in  out- 
lying neighborhoods.  These,  like  our  Booae- 
velt  Ro«ul-St.  Louis  Avenue  property,  would 
deteriorate  in  the  same  manner  If  such  neigh- 
borhoods embraced  open  occupancy. 

You  are  likely  to  conclude  that  I  am  a  re- 
actionary, selfish  old  person  out  of  tune  with 
the  present-day  circumstances.  This  Is  not 
the  case.  I  have  a  very  keen  sense  of  hu- 
manitarian responslbUlty.  From  personal 
experience  I  cannot  afford  to  go  through 
again  what  happened  on  Roosevelt  Road  and 
St.  Louis  Avenue.  If  you  and  your  col- 
leagues feel  open  occupancy  should  apply  to 
all  apartment  buildings  having  more  than 
four  tinits,  you  shoxild  have  the  good  sense 
and  falmeas  to  have  the  government  acquire 
these  buildings  by  condemnation,  paying  the 
owners  the  fair  market  value.  Then  the 
government  can  assmne  the  risk  and  take 
the  loss  which  Is  bound  to  occur  If  these 
properties  are  opened  Immedlatoly  to  an 
persons. 

ActuaUy,  I  thtok  Senator  Dnxsxw  la  cor- 
rect In  contending  that  the  open  occupancy 
section  of  the  propoeed  law  Is  imconstltu- 
tlonal.  I  do  know  that  restaurants,  hotels 
^nii  motols  in  the  previous  leglalatlon  were 
desegregated  under  an  elastldaed  interpre- 
tation of  the  Interstate  commerce  claxise. 
Thl*  cannot  apply  to  apartniMit  buildings 


with  permanent  residents,  whether  such 
buildings  have  one  unit  or  one  hundred 
\inits  for  rent.  There  la  nothing  transient 
about  Buch  tenancies.  Of  oourse,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  it  Is  now  composed,  might 
declare  anything  constitutional,  and  this 
may  be  on  what  you  are  relying. 

You  cannot  accuse  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  of  being  a  slum  landlord.  Yet, 
most  of  their  newly  constructed,  modem, 
low-ca*t  housing  projects  have  been  con- 
verted  Into  slums  by  the  unruly  occupants. 
Dispersing  such  housing  projects  through- 
out the  city,  as  Dr.  King  has  requested,  will 
not  save  them  from  this  kind  of  fate. 

In  any  event,  it  will  be  an  eye-opener  to 
you,  if  you  will  accept  my  InvltaUon  and  see 
what  has  happened  to  a  good  buUdlng.  never 
owned  by  a  sliom  landlord  or  operated  as  a 
slxim  property.  You  will  see  how  a  real 
estate  owner  can  lose  his  life-time  savings 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  merely  be- 
cause of  an  '"WiiT  of  inhabitants  who  were 
not  educated  to  respect  law  and  order  and 
who  were  not  controlled,  and  never  will  be 
controlled.  In  any  proper  manner  by  the  po- 
lice authorities.  After  you  see  this  building, 
you  nxay  decide  you  cannot  vrtth  a  clear  con- 
science vote  for  the  open  occupancy  clause 
you  now  favor. 

Yours  very  trtdy, 

AxTHUX  D.  KaoM. 
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Is  the  oom- 


(At  this  point,  Mr.  Ribicoff  assumed 
the  chair) . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  went  down  on 
Rooejevelt  Road— that  is  1200  South  or 
2200  South — one  or  the  other — and  spent 
a  half  million  dollars  on  a  new  building. 
He  does  not  dare  go  into  his  own  build- 
ing without  a  police  escort. 

In  his  letter  he  invites  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
come  out  and  accompany  him  and  go  into 
his  building. 

What  has  happened?  There  has  been 
a  transformation  of  the  area,  and  now 
we  know  why  the  spirit  of  fear  has  got- 
ten so  thick,  so  heavy,  and  so  fearful 
that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Yes, 
it  is  conduct,  not  color,  that  somehot 
becomes  the  issue,  and  that  is  why 
there  has  been  so  much  umbrage. 

A  strange  thing  happened  in  Mary- 
land yesterday.  They  had  an  elecUon, 
and  we  may  Just  as  well  allude  to  it. 
Night  after  night  the  only  news  I  see  on 
television  Is  the  11  o'clock  news. 

A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Mahoney 
came  along.  I  never  met  Mahoney  in 
my  life.  I  know  he  ran  for  ofHce  seven 
times,  and  once  he  got  pretty  close  to  it 
But  I  must  say  that  he  is  persistent  when 
it  comes  to  running  for  office. 

What  happened?  Well.  I  have  the  so- 
called  scoresheet  here.  He  is  ahead, 
and  only  a  few  precincts  ate  out. 

On  what  platform  did  he  run?  He 
ran  on  one  plank.  He  said:  "I  am  un- 
equivocally against  open  occupancy." 

The  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Maryland  participated  in  that  election 
and  were  giving  out  handbills  on  the 
streets  of  Baltimore— and  not  for  Mi 
Uahoney,  I  might  say. 

So  we  see  that  there  was  a  reaction 
from  the  people,  because  they  think  m 
terms  ot  conduct. 

Dr.  Ingle,  off  the  University  of  Chicago, 
said: 

I  beUeve  In  equal  rtghts  regardless  oina 
or  creed  and  yet  I  believe  that  forced  d««- 
regaUon  1*  phychologlcally  and  morwj 
wrong. 


So  when  it  comes  to  testin  ony,  we  have 
to  be  Just  a  little  bit  carcfu  ll 

The  second  point  I  make!  [ 
pulsion  issue.  I  did  not  thihk  it  would 
be  quite  so  bad,  but  I  have  ia  letter  here 
addressed  to  Mr.  Graves,  exdoutive  officer 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Comailssion.  It  is 
signed  by  Glenn  Seaborg,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  We  Jii*  confirmed 
him  for  something  a  moment  or  two  ago 
to  serve  on  a  mission.  His  letter  is  dated 
July  1, 1965. 

Let  me  read  a  little  of  itr.  Seaborg's 
letter  to  Mr.  Graves.  [ 

It  Is  my  understanding  th^t  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  careful^  evaluating 
various  sites  for  the  location  of  the  Atom 
Smasher.  It  is  gratifying  to  not»  that  among 
other  things  the  Commission  It  considering 
whether  adequate  housing  fatuities  will  be 
avaUable  for  persons  connected  with  the 
project  ...  I 

We  are  advised  that  the  sta^ei  o'  Illinois  Is 
also  under  consideration  as  a  possible  site. 
That  state  has  a  long  hlstor}  of  extensive 
housing  discrimination  on  tha  basis  of  race. 
In  addition,  its  legislature  btm  refused  to 
pats  a  fair  housing  law.  r>re^l|dent  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  called  upon  the  Qdngress  to  en- 
act a  national  fair  bousing  statute  but  the 
junior  Senator  from  IlUnols.  Mr.  EvmriT 
DntKSEN,  has  announced  his  opposition  to 
this  proposal.  With  the  stato  legislature  op- 
posed to  fair  housing  and  (iC  Influential 
United  State*  Senator  also  against  fair  hous- 
ing policies,  it  would  seem  that  Illinois 
should  be  disqualified  as  a  poMible  location 
for  the  project.  | 

Who  wrote  that  language)?  That  was 
written  by  Clarence  Mitchell,  the  liaison 
man  and  legislative  director  of  the 
NAACP.  This  is  a  quotatifen  from  Mr. 
Mitchell's  letter.  I 

So  no  project  for  my  State  because  the 
junior  Senator  undertakes  to  assert  his 
conscience  and  his  convici|k>n  on  this 
subject.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  R«co«d  the  letter 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objectio^  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iE|  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Atomic  EmxcT  CoiutitssioH, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Wily  1. 1968. 
Ur.  Genk  H.  Osavks,  I 

Director.  State  of  IIUtioU  Dejfkrtment  of 
Business  and  Economic  Opvelopment, 
Springfield.  III.  j 

Dka«  Mr.  Graves:  I  have  Jt#t  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Clarence  Mitchell,  Director, 
Washington  Bureau,  NAACP,  In  connection 
vlth  the  Commission's  evaluation  of  the  six 
«lte«  presently  being  considered  for  the  lo- 
ciUon  of  the  proposed  200  Bey  accelerator. 

The  Issue  raised  is  an  Important  one  and 
In  order  that  you  are  fully  apprised  of  the 
atuatlon,  I  shaU  quote  the  major  portion 
of  Mr.  MltcheU's  letter  to  me.    I 

"It  is  my  imderstandlng  thtt  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  carefully  evaluating 
'Mlous  Bites  for  the  location!  of  the  Atom 
Smasher.  It  U  gratifying  to  note  that 
unong  other  things  the  Comoifesion  is  con- 
•Iderlug  whether  adequate  hoiising  facllltle* 
wUl  be  available  for  persons  connected  with 
U>e  project. 

"We  advise  that  the  state  of  iSlinols  is  also 
under  consideraUon  as  a  possil^le  site.  That 
ttate  haa  a  long  history  of  extensive  housing 
discrimination  on  the  baela  of  race.  In  ad- 
alUon,  its  legislature  haa  refused  to  pass 
»  fair  housing  Uw.  President  l^yndon  John- 
•on  has  caUed  upon  the  Congtes*  to  enact 
»  national  fair  housing  statuOa  but  the  Ju- 
nior Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Bvnirrr  Dnm- 
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SRN,  haa  announced  hi*  opposition  to  thl* 
proposal,  with  the  state  legislature  exposed 
to  fair  housing  and  an  Influential  United 
States  Senator  also  against  fair  housing  pol- 
icies. It  would  seem  that  niinols  should  be 
disqualifled  as  a  possible  location  for  the 
project. 

"Accordingly,  it  is  urged  that  the  Commis- 
sion make  a  careful  inquiry  on  the  housing 
picture  In  Illinois.  Without  a  clear  legis- 
lative safeguard  from  the  state  and/or  the 
Federal  Government,  it  would  seem  that  Illi- 
nois cannot  possibly  give  assurance  that 
there  would  be  adequate  safeguards  against 
persons  being  deprived  of  housing  solely  be- 
cause of  race." 

Last  Friday  we  received  the  assurances  on 
civil  rights  that  were  obtained  by  your  office 
In  response  to  Dr.  McDanlel's  questions. 
These  assurances  are  currently  being  evalu- 
ated, but  I  feel  that  you  may  wish  to  de- 
velop further  the  question  of  discrimination 
in  the  housing  field  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Mltohell's  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olknm  T.  Seabomc. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  you  all?  That  Is  a  good  southern 
expression.  I  think  they  say  'TTall." 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  you  all  when 
there  Is  a  project  and  you  are  not  right 
with  the  Lord,  so  to  spesik?  You  are  not 
voting  right?  Then  no  project.  What 
has  this  Government  come  to?  I  would 
like  to  know. 

I  said  I  do  not  scare.  I  think  that  BEV 
accelerator  is  supposed  to  cost  $395  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  tub  full  of  money  for  any 
State,  Including  mine.  You  know,  they 
should  be  on  me  in  a  minute  and  say, 
"Pipe  down  and  get  on  the  bandwagon. 
There  Is  $395  million  Involved." 

I  would  not  do  it  for  a  dozen  accelera- 
tors If  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a 
disservice  to  the  country  and  was  going 
to  betray  my  conscience  and  what  I 
think  is  conviction. 

I  have  one  item  here  that  I  think  I 
should  put  into  the  Record.  There  Is  a 
very  incisive  writer  who  writes  for  one 
of  the  newspapers.  To  make  sure  that  I 
do  not  give  competitive  advantage  to  any 
newspaper,  I  will  not  tell  the  Senate 
which  one  It  is,  except  that  It  Is  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper.  The  writer's  name 
is  James  J.  Kllpatrick.  On  occasions 
he  has  taken  me  apart.  But  this  column 
he  wrote  recently  under  the  title,  "The 
New  Rights  Reality:  Pervsislve  Compul- 
sion." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  by  Mr.  Kilpatrlck 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd, 
as  follows: 

Tint  New  Rights  RuALrrv:   Psrvasivx 

COMPXTLSION 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 
How  far  is  it  from  Selma,  Ala.,  to  the 
Sheraton  Hotel?  A  thousand  miles?  Last 
week,  watching  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  it  seemed  more  like  a 
thousand  light  years. 

Some  of  the  reporters  who  covered  the  con- 
ference had  covered  the  Selma  march.  Some 
of  them  were  veterans  of  Watte,  of  Oxford,  of 
Birmingham  and  Little  Rock.  They  had 
known  the  racial  conflict  in  terms  of  the 
passionate  hour,  the  smoking  torch,  the  em- 
battled street.  They  had  known  the  story  in 
the  lives  of  men  who  sweat  and  swore,  who 
shed  real  blood  and  cried  read  tears. 


Last  week,  in  the  carpeted  pastures  of  th* 
Sheraton,  they  found  the  story  curiously 
transformed.  Here  was  a  convention  of  men 
and  women,  well-mannered,  well-dressed, 
thirsty  for  the  sociable  martini.  There  was  a 
vast  press  room  in  the  basement,  rigged  out 
with  all  the  trappings  of  a  national  con- 
vention. The  delegates  had  little  shield- 
shaped  badges,  bearing  their  names,  but  these 
might  have  been  badges  of  Chevrolet  dealers, 
or  Negro  Elks,  or  life  insurance  agents.  It 
was  all  modulated  and  regulated  and  briefed 
and  pasteurized. 

Everything  about  this  conference  was  un- 
real. Every  delegate  bad  been  furnished  a 
copy  of  a  100-peige  report  prepared  by  a  29- 
member  council,  contelnlng  a  host  of  pro- 
posals for  legislative  action.  "To  some  per- 
sons," said  Vice  President  Htjbert  Humphrxt, 
in  the  understatement  of  the  week,  "certain 
recommendations  found  in  the  council's  re- 
port will  appear  to  be  radical  and  outelde 
traditional  American  procedures  and  prac- 
tices." Yet  the  council's  report  carried  not 
a  single  dissenting  word  from  any  of  its 
members. 

What  would  these  recommendations  cost? 
Cost  was  a  dream.  Floyd  McKlsslck,  new 
head  of  CORE,  asked  for  federal  programs 
estimated  at  $23  billion  a  year  for  five  years. 
No  one  murmured,  gasped,  shook  his  head. 
The  figure  could  have  been  $53  billion  or  $93 
billion.  In  the  midst  of  these  carpeted  floors 
and  tapestried  walls.  It  was  hard  to  hear  what 
he  said. 

The  conference  lacked  even  the  pull  and 
haul  of  Internally  conflicting  factions.  Mc- 
Klssick's  resolution,  dealing  with  Viet  Nam, 
was  a  fizzle.  The  other  resolutions  were  both 
predictable  and  unanimous.  Some  of  the  re- 
porters shifted  from  one  seminar  to  another, 
asking  each  other  where  the  action  was,  but 
there  wasn't  any  action.  The  morning  and 
afternoon  seminars  might  have  been  regional 
sales  meetings,  led  by  home-offlce  panels:  A 
good  report  from  East  St.  Louis.  A  problem 
or  two  In  Clarksdale. 

The  conference  produced  no  exciting  per- 
sonalities. Stokely  Carmlchael,  the  smolder- 
ing new  chief  of  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating  Committee,  boycotted  the 
whole  aSair.  The  Rev.  Martin  Lurther  Elng 
spent  much  of  his  time  sulking  upstairs. 
One  of  Mississippi's  Freedom  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress  was  on  hand,  Law- 
rence Guyot  of  the  5th  District,  but  he 
seemed  almost  as  Rotarlan  as  all  the  rest. 
The  Johnson  administration  sent  Ito  big 
names  around — Hubert  Hitmphret,  Thur- 
good  Marsliall,  Arthur  Goldberg,  Robert 
Weaver,  and  on  Wednesday  night,  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  They  came,  and  went,  and  left 
goodwill  behind.  Watte  was  a  distent  night- 
mare, and  Selma  a  long  way  away. 

Yet  the  recommendations  that  emerged 
from  this  clvU  rlghte  conference  are  not 
nebulous.  They  are  stunningly  real.  If  they 
ever  are  written  into  law,  they  will  result  in 
a  degree  of  federal  control  few  men  have 
dreamed  of. 

In  the  field  of  education,  for  example,  the 
concept  of  a  "color-blind"  society  Is  hence- 
forth to  be  abandoned.  "Congress  should 
declare  a  policy  of  'color-conscious'  plan- 
ning." 

In  housing,  the  recommendations  demand 
of  each  community  that  It  provide  by  law  for 
a  metropoUtan-wlde  plan  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  housing  and  the  promotion  of  blraclal 
neighborhoods.  In  the  absence  of  such  local 
plans,  federal  assistance  should  be  denied 
the  community,  and  "the  federal  government 
should  take  direct  action  to  provide  hovaing 
needed." 

The  reality  Is  compulsion;  and  the  com- 
pxilslon  Is  pervasive.  At  a  Thursday  morning 
seminar,  one  delegate  from  Durham.  N.C., 
complained  mildly  that  a  threat  to  withhold 
federal  aid  merely  from  local  govemmente 
might  be  both  IneSectlve  and  self-defeating. 
Some  intransigent  local  governmente  would 
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klM  aU  federal  aid  good-bye;  and  Negroes 
themaelvea  would  be  burt  moet  severely  by 
a  cutoff  of  federal  funds  (or  such  programs 
as  public  welfare.  Tbe  answer  of  Robert  C. 
Wood,  undersecretary  of  bousing,  was  that 
tbe  tbreat  co\ild  be  enlarged.  Every  form  of 
Federal  assistance — the  Instirance  of  bank 
deposits,  the  Insurance  of  veterans'  loans, 
even  Bfedlcare — could  be  denied  a  commu- 
nity until  It  met  its  "full  responsibility  to 
the  Negro". 

No  one  In  tbe  room  objected.  On  the  front 
row,  a  nun  kept  knitting.  Tbe  discussion 
moved  to  otbM'  topics.  Staff  assistants 
ttoated  in  and  out,  soft-footed,  efficient. 
After  a  wbUe,  we  all  took  a  coffee  break,  and 
poured  cream  and  sugar  and  Ck>nstitutlon 
into  paper  cups,  and  watched  them  all 
dissolve. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  writes  about  is  the  con- 
ference held  in  Washington  on  civil 
rights  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  shall  ret',d  the 
last  three  paragraphs. 

Yet  the  recommendations  that  merged 
from  this  civil  rights  conference  are  not 
nebiilous.  They  are  stunningly  real.  If  they 
ever  are  written  into  law,  they  will  result  in 
a  degree  of  federal  control  few  men  have 
dreamed  of. 

In  the  field  of  education,  for  example,  the 
concept  of  a  "color-blind"  society  is  hence- 
forth to  be  abandoned.  "Congress  should 
declare  a  policy  of  'color-conscious'  plan- 
ning." 

In  bousing,  tbe  reconuxtendatlons  demand 
of  each  community  that  it  provide  by  law  for 
a  metropolitan-wide  plan  for  tbe  desegrega- 
tion of  housing  and  the  promotion  of  bl- 
racial  neighborhoods. 

But  he  said: 

The  reality  is  compulsion. 

And  "compulsion"  Is  an  odious  word 
In  my  book.  I  shall  read  Mr.  Kllpat- 
rick's  last  paragraph: 

Mo  one  in  the  room  objected.  On  tbe  front 
row,  a  nun  kept  knitting.  The  discussion 
moved  to  other  topics.  Staff  assistants 
floated  In  and  out,  soft-footed,  efficient. 
After  a  while,  we  all  took  a  coffee  break,  and 
poured  cream  and  sugar  and  Constitution 
Into  paper  cups,  and  watched  them  all  dis- 
solve. 

That  is  a  great  ending.  So  be  careful 
about  some  of  the  testimony  we  have 
had.  Be  aware  of  the  compulsion  that  is 
involved  in  all  this  business,  and  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  some  other  rights  are 
involved  in  the  bill. 

I  could  allude  to  one  other  thing  right 
now,  and  come  back  to  it  later.  That  is 
what  I  <»11  subsidized  legislation.  Per- 
haps most  Senators  have  not  seen  the 
original  text  of  the  bill.  I  saw  it  when 
the  Attorney  General  brought  it  to  my 
of&ce,  and  we  sat  in  my  back  room  for 
2  hours. 

I  said.  "Nick.  I  couldn't  take  it"— and 
I  could  not  take  it.  There  it  was  pro- 
vided that  where  a  complaint  of  discrimi- 
nation was  made,  the  plaintiff,  if  he 
needed  one,  would  be  entitled  to  a  free 
lawyer.  The  plaintiff  would  pay  no  court 
costs.  He  would  pay  no  filing  fee.  He 
would  give  no  bond  for  security,  if  that 
were  involved,  or  no  bond  if  a  property 
interest  were  involved,  and  there  might 
be  a  law. 

The  House  changed  that — that  gener- 
ous House.  They  struck  out  "the  plain- 
tiff" and  put  In  "the  parties."    So  both 
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the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff  would  get 
free  lawyers. 

Spsssaro.  we  ought  to  go  back  to  prac- 
ticing law.  It  will  be  "a  honey"  before 
we  get  through.  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  pay  our  fees.  That 
will  be  something,  will  it  not — the  Gov- 
ernment subsidizing  both  sides  to  a 
litigious  controversy? 

But  I  would  not  vote  for  that  on  a 
bet.  The  Government  is  deep  enough  in 
controversy  and  in  litigation  as  it  is. 
But.  you  see,  that  is  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness with  which  we  are  dealing  here. 

One  other  thing  before  I  leave  this 
particular  matter:  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves as  to  what  will  happen  to  the  own- 
ers of  property  in  this  country — the  in- 
dividuals. The  promoters  of  the  bill 
have  fixed  it  up  in  very  "ducky"  fashion. 
You  see.  they  finally  decided,  although 
it  was  not  in  the  original  bill,  that  the 
owner — the  individual — could  not  be 
charged  with  discrimination.  Certainly 
not.  The  court  cases  are  numberless  that 
hold  that  an  individual  as  such  cannot 
be  charged,  under  the  14th  amendment, 
with  discrimination.  Now  the  bill  says 
an  owner  can  be  exempted.  But  the 
original  bill  die  not  exempt  the  owner; 
the  owner  of  a  home  was  Included. 

Accordingly,  they  chaniged  it  in  the 
House.  Will  that  be  the  end  of  it?  No. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  There  will  be 
a  civil  rights  bill  of  1967.  and  that  will 
be  in  it.  So  that  those  who  write  the 
maudlin  editorials  about  the  40  percent 
and  the  60  percent  are  writing  about 
contemporary  mythology.  Walt  until 
we  get  through  with  this  business.  The 
owners  will  be  brought  to  heel.  They 
had  them  in  the  original  bill,  but  finally 
the  heat  got  so  bad  they  had  to  change 
it. 

Believe  it  or  not.  they  had  vacamt  lots 
in  that  bill.  Is  there  any  interstate 
commerce  In  a  vacant  lot?  Why,  as 
form  came  out  of  formlessness  and  the 
Lord  shook  the  earth  into  being,  there 
was  a  lot  on  Q  Street.  Maybe  it  has 
been  there  a  million  years.  It  has 
always  been  there.  Perhf^is  it  is  vacant 
now  after  a  million  or  5  million  years. 
So  they  bring  it  into  commerce  and  they 
say  that  it  shall  apply  to  dwellings,  to 
houses  imder  construction,  to  houses  in 
being,  to  houses  intended  for  dwellings, 
and  vacant  lots.  They  took  out  the 
vacant  lots,  but  do  not  be  sure  the  vacant 
lots  are  permanently  out.  I  bet  this 
much  in  my  left  hand — I  need  my 
right— that  there  will  be  a  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1967  and  the  owners  will  be  in  it, 
and  the  vacant  lots  will  be  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  point  I  want 
to  make  is,  they  say  to  me.  "You  worked 
for  public  accommodations  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1965." 

Yes,  we  modified  it  somewhat,  but  has 
it  occurred  to  anyone  that  we  use  the 
word  "public"  in  public  accommodations? 
What  are  we  doing  In  this  bill? 
We  are  moving  into  the  private  do- 
main. 

We  do  not  have  a  barbecue  stand  or  a 
hotdog  stand  in  the  front  parlor  of  a 
house  to  try  to  bring  it  into  commerce  on 
the  groimd  that  we  are  vending  to  the 
people  who  go  up  and  down  the  street  or 


on  the  highway.  We  are  dealing  witti 
private  property.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  we  move  from  the  public  domain 
into  the  private  domain.  We  are  going 
to  embrace  all  of  the  private  domain  be- 
fore we  get  through— if  they  have  their 
way. 

If  I  am  any  kind  of  prophet.  I  merely 
say  to  the  Senate  that  there  will  be  an- 
other Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  owners 
will  be  on  tap  and  vacant  lots  will  be  in 
there.  They  will  bring  them  all  into 
this  great  and  almost  unlimited  orbit. 

This  will  be  the  forerunner,  if  ever  we 
put  this  bill  on  the  books — and  I  am  not 
about  to  give  my  hand  or  my  vote  to  that 
kind  of  proposal. 

We  also  dealt  with  public  schools,  with 
public  facilities,  with  public  accommoda- 
tions, with  voting  rights,  a  general  pub- 
lic privilege,  with  fair  employment,  with 
Federal  projects  and  with  public  sissist- 
ance. 

Now  the  demand  goes  into  the  private 
domain,  and  it  will  extend  and  it  will 
extend  and  it  will  extend. 

To  show  how  far  it  will  go,  I  notice 
that  the  Office  of  Education  has  come 
up  with  the  conclusion  that  the  text- 
books of  the  ooimtry  do  not  do  justice  to 
the  question  of  immigrants.  Ipso  facto, 
we  have  to  modify  the  textbooks.  Per- 
haps the  schools  cannot  throw  out  all  the 
textbooks.  But  they  say.  "That  is  aU 
right,  we  will  give  you  some  Federal 
money  to  do  it.  but  we  have  got  to  get 
someone  to  rewrite  the  textbooks.  They 
will  have  to  be  subsidized  and  we  wlU 
have  to  get  the  right  people  to  do  the  re- 
visions." 

Thus,  we  see,  it  is  just  one  step  after 
smother  in  this  domain.  We  are  now 
very  much  in  the  private  domain. 

The  next  Item  Is  that  when  I  first 
uttered  my  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  put 
it  on  constitutional  grounds.  I  said, 
"No,  this  is  not  for  me."  I  thought 
there  was  real  merit  in  the  testimony 
offered  by  Dr.  Sylvester  Petro,  of  the 
Law  School  of  New  York  University.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  en- 
tire testimony  before  the  committee 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statuiknt  of  Paor.  STLVEsna  Prrso.  Pio- 
rsssoB  or  Law.  Naw  York  Unxvessitt 
School  of  Law 

Mr.  Prrao.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Eavni,  for  having  invited  me  down.  I  find 
that  the  subject  to  which  I  am  going  to  ad- 
dress myself  is  one  of  tbe  moet  fascinating 
that  I  have  encountered  in  a  long  time,  one 
of  tbe  most  incredible  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  find  it  hard  to  this  day  to  believe  that  In 
this  country,  which  prides  itself  on  free- 
dom, so  thoroughgoing  an  assault  upon  so 
Intimately  a  significant  freedom  as  the  right 
of  property  should  be  possible. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  tremendom 
amount  of  confusion  everywhere  In  the 
world,  not  only  in  this  country  today,  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  key  terms,  such  »s 
freedom,  voluntariness,  compxilsion,  and  so 
on.  I  sincerely  hope,  Senator,  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  make  a  contribution  today  toward 
the  clarification  of  some  of  this  confusion. 

Freedom  is  a  condition  to  which  tbe  right 
of  private  property  is  indispensable.  If  y°^ 
teU  me  that  I  must  sell  my  bouse  to  A  in- 
stead of  to  B.  or  Instead  of  taking  it  off  the 


market,  you  have  deprived  Qke  of  my  rt^t 
of  private  property,  and  of  my  freedom.  If 
you  foroe  me  to  aeU  wltbout  providing  me 
with  tradlttonai  saleguanla.  Ittun  you  have 
not  only  deprived  me  of  Uberty  and  prop- 
erty, but  you  have  done  ao  without  due 
process  of  law.  The  fundammtal  defect  of 
Utle  IV  of  Senate  bill  3296  U  that  It  pro- 
poses tbe  most  far  reaching,  the  moet  offen- 
sive, and  the  most  arrogant  deprivation  of 
property  without  due  pcocesai  tn  the  history 
of  the  United  SUtes.  ' 

I  addreas  myself  to  title  IV  exclusively.  I 
wish  to  emidiastze  this  point,  because  title 
IV  Is  it  seems  to  me  sharply  distinguishable 
from  the  other  titles  of  the  bill.  The  other 
provisions  propose  to  remedy  denials  of  civil 
and  personal  rights.  As  sucb,  they  cannot 
be  called  defective  In  principle,  though  they 
might  prove  to  be  evU  In  poU^y  and  practice, 
and  I  believe  that  that  is  so.  that  they 
would  prove  evil  in  practice.  Title  IV,  bow- 
erer,  exercises  me  a  great  deal  more.  For 
It  U  a  clear  denial  of  right,  vicious  in  both 
principle  and  practice,  because  it  cannot 
possibly  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
due  process  of  law,  and  becailoe  It  adds  ma- 
tertaliy  to  the  forces  already  at  work  to  In- 
troduce the  police  state  Into  this  country. 
It  is  just  possible  that  Utle  IV  wlU  not  work 
at  aU.  And  I  shall  try  to  explicate  my 
reasons  for  that  statement  before  long.  But 
if  It  does.  If  It  does  work.  It  wtU  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  Uberty.  property,  and  due  proc- 
ess. I  propose  now  to  demoiUtrate  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  charge. 

Ify  first  point  is  that  freedom  and  the 
right  of  private  property  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  < 

It  is  custontary  among  proppbents  of  such 
legislation  as  tlUe  IV  to  praise  it  In  the  name 
of  freedom.  However,  the  brlefeet  examina- 
tion of  the  legislation  and  tbe  barest  ac- 
quaintance with  tbe  condition  known  as 
freedom  will  expose  the  error  {Of  identlfylnK 
UUe  IV  with  freedom. 

•ntle  rv  would  force  Individual  home- 
owners, real  estate  brokers,  and  financing 
institutions  to  sell  and  flnarYy  the  sale  of 
homes  in  circumstances  In  whidh  they  would 
prefer  not  to  do  so.  Homeowners  are  told 
in  section  403  that,  no  mattw  what  their 
own  preferences  may  be.  they  are  compelled 
by  law  to  sell,  rent,  or  lease  lihelr  dwellings 
without  regard  to  the  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  of  prospective  purchasers  or 
tenanu.  Brokers  and  financial  instltuUons 
are  subjected  to  corresponding  and  Imple- 
menting deprlvaUons  of  their  righto.  Sec- 
tions 406  and  407.  as  we  shall  see.  encourage 
the  most  aggressive  possible  prosecuUon  of 
the  poUcies  of  the  legislation. 

No  great  acumen  and  no  toi^tured  analysis 
are  necessary  in  order  to  percelMe  how  draatl- 
cally  title  IV  Invades  and  restrlcte  freedom 
MJd  property,  and  therefore  how  Incorrect 
and  deceptive  It  Is  to  identif  j|  tiUe  rv  with 
Ireedom.  A  man  Is  free  preclMIy  to  tbe  ex- 
tent that  his  property  rlghte  are  Intact,  be- 
cause the  condlUon  of  freedom  and  the  oon- 
dition  of  slavery  are  distinguished  on  the 
basis  of  the  right  of  private  property.  A 
Ireeman  owns  himself  and  what«ver  he  oomes 
by  UwfuUy.  A  slave  owns  noUklng.  He  does 
not  own  himself,  and.  If  he  is  la  full  sUvery, 
he  can  own  nothing  else;  not  e«ven  his  chil- 
dren are  hU.    They  belong  to  his  master. 

Ownership,  however,  means  more  than  the 
POMesslon  of  formal  legal  Utle  to  things. 
It  means  control.  Control  moans  authority 
over  use.  and  over  disposition  as  weU.  It 
"leans  tbe  condlUon  in  which  one  has  the 
authority  to  follow  his  own  preferences.  Ob- 
Wously  It  does  not  ntean  that  one  may  use 
h«  property  In  a  way  which,  destroys  the 
property  of  others.  The  right*  and  the  free- 
dom of  otbms  are  enttUed  to  tli*  same  sUtus 
ana  condlUon  as  his.  But  that  qualification 
PQW8  no  serious  problem.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
»«t  propertr  rights   and  tr^mXom  cannot 


exist  where  acme  are  pennlUed  to  Invade 
tbe  rights  of  otben. 

Legislation  such  as  title  IV  la  sometimes 
advocated  on  tbe  theory  that  freedom  in- 
volves tbe  rl^t  to  live  wherevor  one  chooses. 
Indeed.  I  Infer  that  this  Is  Senator  Doublas' 
poeiUon.  It  is  the  position  of  people  who 
speak  In  those  tenns  that  one  Is  not  free 
unless  he  la  In  a  poslUon  to  buy  whatever 
be  wants  to  buy.  But  this  Is  an  Incorrect 
usage  of  the  term  "freedom",  and  It  la  very 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  error.  For  if  I  have 
the  right  to  live  -wherever  I  choose,  then 
someone  else  must  have  the  duty  to  permit 
me  to  do  so.  Suppose  I  prefer  my  neighbors 
home  to  my  own.  Have  I  the  right  to  force 
him  to  sell  to  me?  Obviously  I  do  not — not 
in  a  free  country,  anyway.  For  If  I  did.  I 
abould  possess,  not  freedom,  but  power.  And 
U  he  were  obUged  to  sell,  it  would  be  foolish 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  freeman  with  his  prop- 
erty rights  Intact. 

The  same  U  true  of  the  so-caUed  "right  to 
buy."  No  one  in  a  free  country,  when  one 
thinks  seriously  about  these  matters,  has  a 
right  to  buy  anything.  U  be  Is  a  freeman, 
what  he  has  is  a  right  to  offer  to  buy.  And 
if  the  man  on  the  selling  side  Is  a  freeman, 
In  a  free  country,  he  has  the  right  to  offer 
to  sell  or  to  refuse  to  offer  to  sell.  A  com- 
pleted transacUon  occurs.  In  a  free  country, 
when  a  willing  and  able  buyer  encounters  a 
willing  and  able  seller  and  they  get  together 
on  terms  which  are  mutually  satisfactory. 

TlUe  IV  does  not  promote  freedom.  It 
destroys  freedom  and  creates  power  on  one 
aide.  To  speak  of  It  In  the  name  of  freedom  Is 
to  engage  In  an  ugly  perversion  of  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  the  good  society. 

I  read  the  Attorney  General's  statement 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  things  In  the  At- 
torney General's  statement  that  I  thought 
Interesting  enough  to  caU  for  comment.  It 
brought  out  some  of  the  issues  that  I  think 
are  paramount.  In  a  parUcularly  striking  way. 
He  said,  for  example,  that  "the  ending  of 
compulsory  residential  segregation  has  be- 
come a  naUonal  necessity."  His  use  of  the 
terminology  "compulsory  residential  segre- 
gaUon,"  to  speak  kindly.  Is  strained.  Tak- 
ing the  words  In  their  natural  meaning,  one 
would  have  to  conclude  that  the  Attorney 
General  Is  engaged  in  fantasy  or  science  fic- 
tion. I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
"compulsory  resldenUal  segregation"  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  since 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Shelley  v. 
Kraemer.  even  contractual  resldenUal  segre- 
gation Is  no  longer  possible,  for  that  case  held 
racially  restricUve  covenants  unenf  orcible. 

The  truth  is  that  the  only  kind  of 
resldenUal  segregation  which  exists  in  the 
United  States  today  Is  purely  voluntary. 
The  further  truth  is  that  the  persons  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  such  voluntary  hous- 
ing segregation  as  exists  are  individual  hcmie- 
owners.  The  Attorney  General  seeks  to  shift 
the  onus.  He  said  to  the  House  Judiciary 
CoDunlttee: 

"I  believe  It  is  acctirate  to  say  that  individ- 
ual homeowners  do  not  control  the  pattern 
of  housing  in  commxmlties  of  any  size.  The 
main  componenta  of  the  housing  Industry 
are  builders,  landlords,  real  estate  bnAers 
and  those  who  provide  mortgage  money. 
These  are  the  groups  which  maintain  hous- 
ing patterns  based  on  race." 

Everywhere  in  tbe  United  States  today 
homeowners  are  free  to  seU  their  homes  to 
whomever  they  wish  among  those  who  bid. 
Nowhere  are  they  prevented  from  selling  to 
Negroes.  Jews,  Puerto  Rlcans.  or  any  other 
so-called  minority.  It  Is  unlawful  every- 
where for  anyone  to  Interfere  with  a  man's 
right  to  disjMse  of  his  property  as  he  sees 
fit.  If  one  real  estate  broker  refuses  to  deal 
with  m^nbers  of  a  given  race,  the  home- 
owner is  free  to  seek  another.  If  he  can  find 
no  broker  who  will  deal  Indiscriminately,  the 
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homeowner  may  take  over  the  selling  func- 
tion himself,  as  many  do.  I  am  confident 
that  there  Is  not  a  newspaper  in  tbe  United 
States  whloh  would  reject  an  advertisement 
offering  a  house  for  sale  or  for  rent  to  all 
comers. 

Tbe  Attorney  General's  strained  use  of  the 
strange  terminology,  "compulsory  resldenUal 
segregation."  I  believe  must  l>e  accounted 
for  by  his  natural  reluctance  to  describe  the 
effect  of  title  IV  accurately.  But  no  valid 
purpose  Is  served  in  beating  about  the  bush. 
The  piupose  and  effect  of  title  IV  are  to  deny 
freedom  and  to  restrict  the  right  of  private 
property,  not  to  protect  and  advance  them. 
The  particular  and  ultimate  victim  is  the 
homeowner — not  the  builder,  not  the  real 
eetate  broker,  and  certainly  not  the  banker. 
For  them.  In  their  commercial  roles,  housing 
Is  purely  a  conunerclal  matter.  They  will 
not  be  hurt  In  those  roles  by  a  law  forbidding 
the  discriminate  sale  or  renting  of  private 
homes.  But  the  individual  homeowner  will 
be.  He  will  find  his  freedom  and  bis  most 
cherished  values  savagely  mauled. 

I  want  to  refer  to  another  aspect  of  the 
Attorney  General's  strained  tenninology 
about  compulsory  residential  segregation: 
his  reference  to  "national  necessity." 

When  one  removes  the  tortured  indirect- 
ness from  the  Attorney  General's  language, 
what  remains  is  this  assertion : 

"The  policy  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
favor  a  compelled  amalgamation  of  all  races, 
colors,  and  creeds  In  residential  areas:  Indi- 
vidual preferences,  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, and  personal  freedom  must  all  be 
sacrificed  to  this  overriding  policy." 

Senator  Ebvin.  There  is  a  vote  call.  We 
win  dash  over  there  and  get  back  Just  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  we  scheduled  this 
hearing  we  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  constant  succession 
of  record  votes. 

(Short  recess.) 

Senator  Eavnf.  The  subcommittee  wlU  re- 
sume. 

Mr.  Pmo.  ShaU  I  resume.  Senator? 

Senator  Ervik.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Prrao.  I  was  speaking  about  the  At- 
torney General's  use  ot  the  term  "national 
necessity." 

Senator  Eavn*.  I  would  Jtist  like  to  Join 
you  in  emphasizing  your  statement  on  page  7 
that  taking  this  bill  as  It  stands,  the  poUcy 
of  the  administration  in  advocating  this 
hotislng  provision  Is  to  compel  amalgamation 
of  all  cultures  and  creeds  In  all  residential 
areas.  Individual  preferences,  the  right  of 
private  property,  and  personal  freedom  most 
all  be  sacrificed  to  this  overriding  policy. 

Mr.  Petso.  I  think  we  have  the  heart  of  tbe 
bill  there. 

Senator  Ervuv.  It  seems  to  me  that  yours 
is  a  most  effective  statement.  In  a  nutshell, 
of  the  policy  which  underlies  this  bill. 

Mr.  Prrao.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  would 
like  to  continue  In  plain  talk,  because  verbal 
byplay  must  not  be  allowed  to  conceal  ttie 
real  meaning  of  the  Attorney  Gennal's  state- 
ment. He  refers  to  "national  neceaalty." 
What  meaning  are  we  to  give  to  "national 
necessity"  when  that  expression  runs  counter 
to  individual  preference?  The  purpose  of 
title  IV.  to  repeat.  Is  to  produce  a  racial  mix- 
ture In  residential  areas.  If  that  mixture 
does  not  now  exist  it  is  because  Individual 
homeowners  have  preferred  something  else. 
But  this  is  a  nation  of  homeowners.  Is  not 
the  residential  pattern  therefore  an  expres- 
sion of  their  deelres,  and  as  such  an  expres- 
sion also  of  national  policy?  By  what  right 
does  the  administration  arrogate  to  Itself  the 
authority  to  frustrate  such  desires  and  to 
Identify  contrary  vrishes  as  "national  neces- 
■Itiea"? 

A  man's  f  amUy  and  his  home  are  dear  to 
him.  the  things  he  eherlahea  most  In  the 
world.     He  wUl  work  for  them  as  he  wUI 
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•work  for  nothing  else.  In  fact  I  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  callouses  right  now  on 
my  hands,  Senator,  from  clearing  several 
acres  of  woods,  a  Uvlng  testimonial  to  the 
drive  built  Into  a  man  to  take  care  erf  his 
home.  A  man  will  work  for  his  family  and 
his  home  as  he  will  work  for  nothing  else. 
And  out  of  such  striving  great  things  have 
emerged.  America  as  we  know  It  today,  with 
all  Its  power  and  wealth,  is  a  byproduct  of 
the  efTorts  that  men  have  expended  In  build- 
ing their  families  and  homes.  All  the  mas- 
sive edlflces  In  Washington.  D.C.,  aU  the  vast 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  are  mere  Incidentals  to 
the  main  business  of  the  ordinary  American, 
who  works  for  his  family  and  his  home — not 
for  "national  necessity,"  whatever  that  pomp- 
ous phrase  may  mean. 

We  must  get  these  things  straight.  Gov- 
ernments do  not  produce  either  men.  fami- 
lies, or  wealth.  Men  produce  those  things. 
The  only  thing  that  government  pr  iduces  is 
more  government.  U.  in  produclig  more 
and  more  government,  a  coimtrj  should 
destroy  the  mainspring  of  human  striving. 
the  fact  that  the  destruction  has  been 
cloaked  in  the  verbiage  of  "national  neces- 
sity" will  not  change  the  consequences.  The 
country  will  regress;  its  wealth  diminish; 
Its  government  become  a  fourth-rate  power; 
Its  general  tone  will  become  pimy. 

I  take  no  position  one  way  or  the  t  other 
on  the  desirability  of  racially  amalgamated 
residential  areas,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
other  mere  mortal  can  do  so.  for  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of  personal  prefer- 
ence. 

I  believe  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  in 
Senator  Douglas'  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  area 
to  undergo  the  integration  experience  that 
they  have  undergone,  and  I  might  add  from 
personal  direct  knowledge  that  the  experi- 
ence was  a  good  deal  more  horrifying  than 
Senator  Douglas  suggested.  To  repeat,  I 
dont  know  what  the  pattern  of  any  residen- 
tial neighborhood  should  be.  What  I  do 
know  and  assert  is  that  the  goodness,  wealth, 
and  power  of  this  country  are  products  of 
the  striving  of  freemen  in  the  pursuit  of 
♦belr  preferences;  In  short,  products  of  the 
right  of  private  property.  I  know,  further- 
more, that  title  IV.  whatever  the  Attorney 
General  may  say  about  it.  is  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  thoroughgoing  Invasion  of  the 
right  of  private  property  that  has  ever  been 
proposed  in  this  country.  The  Attorney 
General  refers  to  title  IV  as  a  "naUonal 
necessity."  I  lieUeve  it  better  described  as  a 
national  disaster. 

Senator  Exvin.  Again,  I  am  going  to  have 
to  vote. 

(Short  recess.) 

Mr.  AuTKT.  Pursuant  to  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  the  witness  wUl  continue  with  his 
prepared  statement.  The  chairman  will  re- 
turn as  soon  as  the  vote  is  completed. 

Mr.  Prmo.  All  right.  Mr.  Autry.  I  turn 
now  to  the  procedural  aspects  of  this  bill. 
I  and  the  procedural  aspects  of  title  IV  as 
questionable  as  its  substantive  policy,  per- 
haps far  more  serious  In  the  Inroads  it  makes 
on  the  rights  of  homeowners. 

It  encourages  unmeritorious  and  vexatious 
litigation  despite  the.  crowded  conditions  of 
court  dockets  all  over  the  country.  It 
creates  evidential  problems  which  are  likely 
to  make  a  mockery  of  due  process  of  law.  Its 
provision  for  remedies  are  likely  to  intimidate 
the  decent  citizen.  The  powers  of  inter- 
vention granted  the  Attorney  General  are 
vague  and  111  defined  and  smack  more  of  the 
police  state  than  of  a  society  ruled  by  law. 
Consider  the  matter  of  unmeritorious  and 
Intlmldatory  litigation.  Section  40e(b)  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  courts,  whenever  they 
"deem  just."  to  subsidise  proceedings  sigalnst 
homeowners  who  have  allegedly  refused  to 
sell  or  rent  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin.    No  such  subsidy  la  made 
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available  to  the  defending  homeowner. 
Thus  a  disappointed  purchaser  has  every- 
ttilng  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  suing 
the  homeowner.  Under  section  406(b)  the 
would-be  purchaser  may  commence  a  civil 
action  "without  the  payment  of  fees,  costs, 
or  security  •  *  *."  This  means  he  may 
secure  even  an  ex  parte  restraining  order, 
preventing  the  homeowner  without  notice  or 
hearing  from  selling  to  another,  without 
forfeiting  a  bond  or  security.  This  is  differ- 
ent from  the  situation  which  prevails  in  the 
case  of  any  other  kind  of  litigation  whatso- 
ever. 

There  Is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  evils  of  this  provUion.  They  are  obvlovis. 
Every  homeowner  in  the  coxmtry  is  a  poten- 
tial victim  when  he  puts  his  house  up  for 
sale,  whether  or  not  he  has  violated  the  law. 
The  normal  restraints  upon  vexatious  litiga- 
tion are  gone. 

Mr.  AuTRT.  May  I  interrupt  for  Jxist  a 
moment.  Professor?  Senator  Smathehs  is 
back,  and  he  will  assume  the  chair  in  Sen- 
ator EavtN's  absence. 

Senator  Smathehs.  Will  you  go  right 
ahead? 

Mr.  Prrao.  Thank  you,  Senator.  The  nor- 
mal restraints  upon  vexatious  litigation  are 
gone.  As  we  shall  see.  it  U  likely  that  the 
btirden  of  proof  will  come  to  rest  swiftly 
upon  the  homeowner,  rather  than,  as  Is  tra- 
ditional, at  least  in  due-process  countries, 
upon  the  complaining  party.  The  difficulty 
of  sustaining  the  burden  of  proof  together 
with  the  subsidizing  of  the  complainant  add 
up  to  a  massive  instriiment  for  the  Intimida- 
tion of  homeowners. 

Even  without  the  subsidy  provision,  title 
IV,  if  enacted,  is  likely  to  produce  a  flood 
of  litigation,  and  litigation  of  a  peculiarly 
complicated  character.  With  the  subsidy,  of 
course,  there  will  be  even  more.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  litigation-breeding  charge 
is  ever  a  valid  argument  agsdnst  an  other- 
wise meritorious  law.  for  I  believe  that  If  a 
proposal  has  merit.  It  should  pass  even 
though  It  Increases  the  burden  on  the  courts. 
The  trouble  with  title  IV,  however,  is  that 
It  Is  both  bad  In  principle  and  likely  to  en- 
courage great  volumes  of  unmeritorious  and 
purely  vexatious  litigation,  when  the  Feder- 
al courts  are  already  heavily  burdened. 

The  probable  result  Is  that  proceedings 
under  title  IV  will  work  the  most  vicioxis 
kind  of  inj\istice.  Complainants,  that  Is  to 
say.  disappointed  purchasers  from  a  minor- 
ity, wUl  ask  for  restraining  orders,  pending 
a  full  trial,  which  is  Ukely  to  lie  long  and 
drawn  out.  Homeowners  will  thus  lose  their 
purchasers,  while  the  complaining  parties, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  have  nothing  to  lose, 
especially  when  even  their  attorneys'  fees 
and  security  costs  are  covered  by  the  tax- 
payers. The  net  effect  is  likely  to  create 
discrimination  in  favor  of  members  of  minor- 
ity groups.  Indeed,  that  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  all  the  procedural  features  of  title 
rv.  The  compulsions  and  the  denials  of 
freedom  which  characterize  the  substantive 
features  of  title  IV  will  probably  be  surpassed 
by  the  compulsions  Inherent  In  its  proce- 
dural features. 

I  turn  now  to  problems  of  proof  and  due- 
process  implications. 

Every  time  a  belUgerent  member  of  an 
Identifiable  minority  bids  unsuccessfully  on 
a  home,  or  a  rental,  he  Is  In  a  position  to 
make  life  miserable  for  the  hapless  home- 
owner. Suppose  a  Jewish  homeowner,  with 
his  house  up  for  sale,  receives  equal  bids 
from  two  persons,  one  a  Jew,  the  other  an 
Italian.  If  he  sells  to  the  Jew,  the  disap- 
pointed Italian  has  the  basis  for  a  suit.  The 
Italian  may  petition  for  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  thus  blocking  the  sale  to 
the  Jew.  pending  full  trial.  How  long  will 
the  Jewish  purchaser  keep  his  offer  open? 
And  what  will  happen  at  the  trial?  The 
law  is  vague.  It  forbids  refusing  to  sell  to 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  reUglon, 


or  national  origin.  How  much  proof  is  re- 
quired? What  kind?  On  whom  wtU  the  bur- 
den  of  proof  come  ultimately  to  rest? 

We  have  considerable  experience  with  g 
similarly  vague  law.  An  analogous  provision 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  prohibiu 
discrimination  by  employers  which  tends  to 
discourage  union  membership.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  considers  Itself  as 
having  a  prima  facie  case  of  dlscriminatloa 
when  a  union  man  is  discharged  by  an  em- 
ployer who  has  betrayed  antiunion  senti- 
ment. At  that  point  the  burden  of  proof 
shifts  to  the  employer.  He  must  show  that 
there  was  some  good  cause  for  the  dis- 
charge— a  violation  by  the  discharge  of  some 
strictly  enforced  rule,  or  a  failure  by  him  to 
meet  objectively  demonstrable  standards,  it 
he  fails  in  this  showing,  the  employer  will  be 
found  guilty  of  unlawful  discrimination. 

The  homeowner  under  title  IV  is  in  a  much 
more  difficult  position  than  the  employer 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
How  Is  the  homeowner  to  prove — in  the  case 
I  giye — that  he  had  some  objectively  demon- 
strable cause — other  than  race  or  rellgion- 
when  the  Italian  made  the  same  offer  that 
the  Jew  made? 

It  is  possible  that  the  Federal  courts,  un- 
like the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  will 
require  objective  evidence  of  dlscrlminatorj 
motivation  before  they  hold  homeowners 
guilty  of  title  IV  violations.  But  if  the 
courts  take  that  position,  title  IV  will  become 
a  dead  letter;  ocular  proof  of  dlscrimlnatorj 
motivation  Is  in  the  nature  of  things  un- 
available. Hence  the  probability.  If  title  IV 
is  to  be  viable.  Is  that  the  courts  will  do  what 
the  Labor  Board  has  done;  that  Is,  rely  upon 
presumptions  and  Inferences.  In  that  case 
title  rv  wUl  become  an  even  more  pervasive 
Instrument  for  the  denial  of  due  process  than 
the  Labor  Act  has  been.  The  burden  c' 
proving  lack  of  discriminatory  motivation 
will  fall  upon  the  homeowner,  and  in  99  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  he  will  be  unable  to  carry 
that  burden.  He  will  not  be  able  to  prore, 
in  the  case  I  have  cited,  that  there  was  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  for  his  refusal  to  sell 
to  the  Italian. 

Add  this  to  the  fact  that  he  will  probably 
have  been  restrained  by  the  coturt  from  con- 
veying to  the  Jewish  purchaser,  pending 
trial,  and  It  becomes  evident  that  title  K 
puts  the  homeowner  into  an  Impossible  posi- 
tion when  he  is  confronted  with  purchaseri 
from  different  minorities.  No  matter  which 
he  chooses  to  sell  to,  the  other  Is  in  a  position 
to  make  lUe  miserable  for  him.  An  age-old 
instinct  of  the  common  law  was  to  conceive 
rules  In  the  manner  most  likely  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  allenabUlty  of  realty  and 
chattels.  It  would  appear  that  the  aim  o! 
title  IV  is,  at  least.  In  part,  to  frustrate  realty 
transactions. 

If  the  homeowner  is  confronted  with  offers 
from  a  Negro  and  a  white  Anglo-Saxon  Pre^ 
estant.  he  has  no  choice  imder  title  IV  at  «I1 
Preferring  the  Anglo-Saxon  will,  if  the  disap- 
pointed Negro  U  belligerent  or  fronUng  I« 
a  pressure  group,  produce  an  immediate  re- 
straining order,  frustrating  an  immediate  !Sl« 
and  probably  inducing  the  purchaser  to  go 
elsewhere,  for  many  important  family  W- 
ters  hinging  upon  the  timing  of  home  pw- 
chases.  Again,  there  will  be  a  trial,  probably 
prolonged,  and  how  will  the  homeowner  es- 
tablish that  his  choice  was  not  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  reUglon?  He  has  everything  to  W 
and  nothing  to  gain  from  fighting  the  case. 
Title  IV  takes  away  his  precious  freedoo. 
his  right  of  private  property,  and  ni8lt«» 
mockery  of  due  process  while  doing  so.  '  »*■ 
tlonal  necessity"  is  cited  as  the  JustiflcaUffl 
for  this  vicious  betrayal  of  some  o'  **  ^  I 
of  the  American  tradition.  But  I  am  un»«« 
to  understand  how  it  can  be  nationally  ne«» 
sary  to  destroy  what  Is  good  and  strong" 
a  naUon.  "Htle  IV  Is  an  Instrument  usew 
only  to  beat  the  country's  homeowners  mw 
a  state  of  supine  submission.    Perhaps  tnq 
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will  rebel  against  it,  however,  Ui  which  case 
there  will  be  chaos.  I 

Perhaps  title  IV  will  stin^iUate  evasive 
hypocrisy  on  a  universal  scale,: an  even  more 
repulsive  possibility.  But  meik  submission 
is  what  the  bill  seems  to  aim  at,  and  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  foreboding  than  the 
realization  of  that  aim.  No  great  society  was 
ever  built  by  sheep  or  cattle. 

intlmldatory  remedies:  Thite  Is  an  In- 
finity of  evil  in  title  IV.  stctlon  406(c) 
provides  that — "the  court  maw  grant  such 
relief  as  It  deems  appropriate!,  including  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  restrain- 
ing order,  or  other  order,  and  may  award 
damages  to  the  plaintiff,  including  damages 
for  humiliation  and  mental  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, and  up  to  $500  punitive  damages." 

Section  406(d)   authorizes  ttie  court  to 

•allow  a  prevailing  plaintiff  a  Masonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs  Jff 

In  the  light  of  these  penaltlM.  the  home- 
owner will  have  to  be  foolhardnx  Indeed  who 
refuses  to  sell  to  the  member  ofT^ny  minority 
group.  I 

The  bill  puts  no  limit  on  thel  amount  that 
may  be  awarded  for  "humlllatidij  and  mental 
pain  and  suffering."  Apparently  the  sky  Is 
the  limit.  It  is  true  that  therie  Is  a  "rea- 
lonable"  limitation  on  the  amount  which 
may  be  assessed  against  the  de  rfcndant  for  a 
successful  plaintiff's  attorney's  l«es.  The  fee 
may  still  grow  to  a  substantial  femount  how- 
ever. Equity  proceedings  andj  b  prolonged 
trial  may  easily  Involve  work  pnd  time  for 
which  thousands  of  dollars  constitute  a  rea- 
sonable fee.  And  It  must  nevei  be  forgotten 
that  the  victim  of  Utle  IV  wUJ  usually  be 
an  Individual  homeowner.  Mote  than  that, 
he  win  usually  be  a  man  of  niodest  means, 
for  the  wealthy  will  never  have  i#oblems  un- 
der title  IV.  and  even  the  well  iff  wlU  rarely 
have  trouble  with  It.  [ ; 

Special  note  must  be  taken  M  the  variety 
of  court  orders  authorized  by  setllon  406(c) : 
"permanent  or  temporary  Injhjnctlon,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order7*  Obviously 
there  Is  plenty  of  room  In  this  catalog  for  the 
most  extreme  type  of  court  ordet,  the  manda- 
tory Injunction.  In  short,  a  hoiieowner  may 
be  ordered  to  convey  his  propeHy  to  a  per- 
son to  whom  he  does  not  wish '  to  sell  it.  or 
even.  Indeed,  after  deciding  tol  irtthdraw  It 
from  the  market.  Consider  thld  type  of  case 
which  occurs  often  enough:  itter  getting 
only  one  offer  for  his  home,  and  that  from  a 
Negro,  the  homeowner  decides  alter  all  that 
he  does  not  wUh  to  sell;  the  N&o,  or  some 
Bupporting  organization,  gets  jte  wind  up 
creates  a  great  deal  of  publlcltt-,  leading  to 
what  may  be  called  humlllafflon  for  the 
would  be  purchaser,  and  then  files  suit,  de- 
Mhdlng  a  mandatory  Injunction  and  aU 
kinds  of  damages  allowed  for]|n  the  blU. 
Moreover,  the  Negro  convinces  ti^  court  that 
he  lacks  means  and  thus  acquis  4s  a  subsidy 
for  aU  court  costs,  fees,  and  ot  :^r  costs. 

What  U  the  position  of  the  hfeeowner  in 
wch  a  case?  He  made  no  formil  announce- 
ment that  he  was  withdrawing  his  house 
irom  the  market.  Born  and  raisfeil  a  freeman 
he  felt  no  obligation  to  clear  his  change  of 
mad  with  anyone.  He  Just  wei^t  ahead  and 
wjusted  numerous  complicated;  and  Inti- 
pate  family  plana  to  his  new  d«  dlslon.  But 
aow  Will  he  prove  that  there  was  no  dis- 
criminatory motivation  in  the  iace  of  the 
wdence— the  prima  fade  case— jtalnst  him! 
Should  he  fight  the  case?    If  heTflghts.  the 

probability  slender.  There  Is  no  brovlsion  In 
«e  Uw  covering  his  costs,  U  he  wins.  Can 
one  afford  to  fight  such  a  case?  Why  fight, 
^y?  Why  not  Just  let  th.  court  take 
.ht^  .  t  ^°'"®  ^n**  convey  it  ti  the  person 
•no  wishes  to  purchase.  It's  olfly  a  house, 
«w  all.  and  the  family  can  adjust  to  a  move 

Qf\!?,'?  ""*  ^  ''O"^'*  stlmulata  the  growth 
w  police  state  conditions.     What  I  had  In 

B^  th!;*!.***="°°*  *°''  (»>  ««"*  (*»  wl^cb 
vi  the  Attorney  General  a  rovl  Og  commls- 
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slon  to  Institute  or  to  Intervene  In  title  IV 
proceedings  pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  Sec- 
tion 407(a)  permits  him  to  Institute  suit 
whenever  he  (not  the  court)  "has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  at  practice  of 
resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of 
the  rights  granted  to  this  title." 

All  the  forms  of  relief  available  In  private 
suits  are  made  available  In  suits  InsUtuted 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  has  even  broader 
and  more  vaguely  defined  power  to  Inter- 
vene In  actions  commenced  by  private  par- 
ties. Under  407(b)  he  has  the  authority  to 
Intervene  If  he  merely  certifies  that  the  ac- 
tion is  of  "general  public  Importance." 

The  effect  of  these  two  sections  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  police  every 
real  estate  transaction  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Obviously  even  the  enormous  tax  revenues 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  prodiglotos  ntim- 
ber  of  officeholders  are  not  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene  In 
every  transaction  yet.  He  wUl  have  to  pick 
and  choose.  The  picking  and  choosing  is 
likely  to  be  dictated  In  title  rV  cases  largely 
as  It  Is  in  all  similar  Instances  of  govern- 
mental Intervention.  Political,  publicity, 
and  psychological  considerations  will  play 
an  Important  part.  Thus  the  full  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  wUl  be  thrown 
against  the  homeowner  who  happens  for  one 
or  another  of  these  reasons  to  constitute  a 
suitable  target.  The  police  state  Implica- 
tions of  this  boundless  grant  of  power  are 
too  obvious  to  require  comment.  Pity  the 
poor  homeowner  who  finds  himself  caught 
in  the  middle. 

In  conclusion,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  of  the  proper  disposition  of  title  IV  of 
S.  3296.  It  should  be  rejected.  I  repeat:  I 
take  no  position  on  the  question  whether 
racial  amalgamation  of  residential  neighbor- 
hoods Is  desirable;  In  a  free  country,  resi- 
dents should  make  that  decision  each  for 
themselves — not  politicians  or  government 
agents,  or  courts.  What  I  am  convinced  of 
is  that  compulsory  amalgamation  has  no 
place  in  a  free  country.  What  I  am  con- 
vinced of  fiuther  U  that  title  rV  Is  a  measure 
devUlshly  and  deviously  contrived  In  each 
of  Its  provisions  to  work  a  compulsory  amal- 
gamation. Title  IV  is  advertised  by  Its  pro- 
ponents as  a  "national  necessity"  designed 
to  promote  freedom  and  Justice.  In  fact,  it 
Is  a  national  disaster  which  destroys  freedom 
while  spreading  injustice  across  the  land 
Whatever  the  Attorney  General  may  say 
about  It.  the  principal  target  and  ultimate 
victim  is  the  individual  homeowner.  This 
lonely  Individual  will  find  hmself  In  title  IV 
proceedings  fighting  against  preposterous 
odds  for  the  things  most  dear  to  him.  He 
will  finance  his  opponent  in  Individual  pro- 
ceedings In  many  cases,  and  his  tax  money 
will  be  used  against  him  In  proceedings 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General.  Title  IV 
is  a  stacked  deck  against  the  individual 
homeowner,  his  liberty  and  property.  If 
title  IV  is  passed  it  will  amount  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  against  Its  sturdiest  and  most  produc- 
tive citizens,  the  homeowners  of  the  United 
States.  The  consequences  for  the  country 
cannot  be  anything  but  evil. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Senator  EaviN.  As  I  construe  your  state- 
ment, your  position  Is  that  title  IV  of  this 
bill  is  Inimical  to  the  basic  freedom  of  Amer- 
icans to  acquire  homes  for  themselves 
wherever  they  desire  to  acquire  those  homes 
so  far  as  they  can  obtain  those  homes  by  free 
action  on  part  of  the  persons  from  whom 
they  acquire  them: 

Mr.  Petho.  Precisely. 

Senator  Eavw.  In  other  words,  the  basic 
Issue  you  see  here  Is  the  fundamental  Issue 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  Petbo.  Freedom  and  human  rights. 


Senator  Eavw.  And  your  position  is  that 
except  insofar  as  they  m^y  have  been 
altered  by  artificial  actions  of  goverimient, 
all  the  residential  patterns  now  existing  In 
the  United  States  are  patterns  which  have 
been  created  by  Americans  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  freedom  given  them  by  the 
right  of  private  property  and  the  right  to 
contract  freely  with  reference  to  private 
property. 

Mr.  Petbo.  Yes,  sir.  It  cannot  possibly  be 
anything  else.  Where  the  Attornesy  General 
got  the  idea  that  there  is  compulsory  resi- 
dential segregation  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing. 

Senator  EaviN.  And  can  we  not  act  upon 
the  asstmiptlon  that  the  residential  patterns 
which  have  been  established  by  freemen  act- 
ing In  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  private 
property  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to 
freedom  of  contract  in  reference  to  private 
property  are  the  racial  patterns  which  ex- 
press the  will  and  purpose  of  the  people 
themselves? 

Mr.  Psrao.  Yes,  Senator.  I  think  perhaps 
this  should  be  amplified  somewhat.  It  Is  not 
correct  to  view  this  enormous,  beautiful, 
varied  and  fantastically  interesting  country 
as  a  monolith,  you  know.  The  residential 
patterns  of  this  coxintry  are  as  varied  as  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

I  find  this  is  good.  Of  course  I  stay  away 
from  Washington,  Senator,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  get  this  thing  you  call  Potomac  fever, 
the  Idea  that  I  have  to  Impose  my  will  on 
everyone  else. 

I  mean  that  I  find  It  Interesting  that  In 
some  areas  the  residential  patterns  go  one 
way  and  In  other  areas  they  go  another  way. 
That  is  life,  because  only  in  a  dead  society 
are  patterns  fixed  and  rigorous. 

God  knows,  100  years  from  today,  a  vol- 
untary society  may  have  produced  a  perfect 
mix,  one  that  will  please  even  so  stanch  a 
New  Dealer  as  Senator  Douglas.  But  It 
would  do  so  voluntarily.  If  we  maintain  the 
free  character  of  the  country. 

Senator  Eiavii*.  In  other  words,  you  say 
that  whatever  pattern  may  be  evolved  by  the 
exercise  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  freemen 
Is  a  pattern  we  should  have,  and  we  should 
not  have  a  pattern  which  Is  fashioned  by  the 
artificial  use  of  the  coercive  power  of  law 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Petbo.  Sure,  and  there  are  an  Infinite 
number  of  examples  Indicating  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  Interfering  with  the  free 
course  of  life. 

Consider  how  the  Japanese,  I  believe  It 
was,  tised  to  bind  the  feet  of  their  wumen. 
The  result  was  deformed  feet,  very  much  like 
the  desire  of  some  of  the  people  in  our  Gov- 
ernment to  bind  the  Nation  up  Into  a  pattern 
that  they  think  appropriate.  It  is  no  man's 
right  to  tell  another  man  how  to  live  or  how 
to  dispose  of  his  property. 

Senator  Ebvik.  I  will  not  do  any  bragging 
on  myself  except  to  one  extent,  and  that  is 
I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  have  been  here  12  years 
without  contracting  Potomac  fever.  I  still 
believe  that  the  people  who  sent  me  hei-e  can 
manage  their  personal  affairs,  such  as  that  of 
selecting  homes  for  themselves  and  selecting 
the  persons  ■with  whom  they  wish  to  con- 
tract or  associate  and  in  so  doing  can  build  a 
far  better  covmtry  than  could  be  done  by  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac. 

It  Is  one  of  the  odd  things  that  so  many 
men  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people 
who  sent  them  here  have  not  got  sense 
enough  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  the  affairs  of  those  people 
who  sent  them  here  must  be  managed  by 
some  bureaucracy  up  here  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac. 

Mr.  Petbo.  You  know.  It  creates  a  really 
paradoxical  situation.  If  such  a  man  thinks 
it  true.  The  people  that  he  Is  not  'wlUlng  to 
permit  to  run  their  own  lives  are  the  people 
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ulio  selected  him.  DJd  they  have  sense  only 
to  elect  somebody  to  be  their  slave  drtverT 
Is  that  the  extent  of  their  coBipeteace? 
Senator  Ebth* .  To  me  ■ 
Mr.  Psno.  Walt  a  mlnnte.  Senator,  please 
let  me  Interrupt,  because  I  think  there  Is 
no  one  wto<^  has  greater  respect  for  the  Oor- 
emment  of  the  United  States  than  I  do,  and 
I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  1  do 
not  believe  that  every  man  who  comes  to 
Washington  contracts  this  fever. 

Senator  E»vn».  That  Is  true.    If  all  of  them 
had  contracted  It,  all  of  our  dlBerences  would 
now  be  vanished  dreams. 
Mr.  Prrao.  Yes. 

Senator  Bkvin  .  And  the  only  reason  we  still 
maintain  many  of  them  is  the  fact  that  all 
people  do  not  contract  Potomac  fever.  If 
they  did.  we  would  have  a  thorough;  y  regi- 
mented society  with  no  freedom  of  choice 
whatsoever  left  to  the  Individuals,  ard  that 
Is  what  I  understand  your  position  funda- 
mentally is.  I  know  your  Ijooka  have  been 
an  Inspiration  to  me,  because  you  hjive  said 
things  with  reference  to  maintaining  a  free 
society  which  express  what  I  feel  is  the  great 
truth  about  this  country.  This  country  was 
made  great  by  freedom,  and  this  country  will 
remain  great  so  long,  and  so  long  only,  as  it 
adheres  to  the  belief  that  the  most  precious 
value  of  civilization  Is  freedom. 

Senator  Smatirxs.  I  would  merely  like  to 
state  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  listened  to  a  more  powerful  and 
persuasive  statement  with  respect  to  any 
question  that  we  bad  before  us  that  equals 
that  fast  made  by  Professor  Petro.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  it. 

I  wish  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
bad  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  you  as 
we  had.  I  would  like  to  wish  and  hope  that 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  would  read  it. 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  will  be  the  case, 
but  I  hope  that  many  of  them  do.  If  they 
do  read  it,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  then 
In  any  manner  support  or  vote  few  title  IV 
of  this  so-called  clvU  rights  bill. 

I  would  like  to  get  for  the  record  once 
more  what  I  think  the  chairman  has  already 
stated,  but  I  did  not  bear  it  very  clearly 
when  you  Introduced  the  witness.  I  would 
Just  ake  to  have  you  repeat.  Where  did  you 
get  your  law  degree,  from  what  university 
was  it? 

Mr.  Pxrao.  The  University  of  Chicago,  a 
very  great  and  a  very  misunderstood  univer- 
sity. 

Senator   Smathkbs.  And    then   you   got   a 
master's  degree  Ln  law  from  where? 
Mr.  Prrao.  The  University  of  Michigan. 
Senator  Smathkks.  And  do  you  have  any 
other  degrees? 

Mr.  PxTRO.  A  bachelor's  degree. 
Senator  Smatheks.  Tou  have  a  bachelor's 
degree.     And  you  are  now  teaching? 
Mr.  Pktko.  New  York  University. 
Senator   Smathbks.  New   York  University. 
All  right,  that  U  all  I  have.    I  again  want  to 
congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Pxrao.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 
Senator  Kvin.  Counsel  said  he  has  just 
one  or  two   technical   questions  about  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  title  IV. 

Mr.  AoraT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to 
open  my  mouth.  I  think  that  everything 
that  needs  to  be  said  about  title  IV  has  just 
been  said.  But  for  the  record,  I  would  Uke 
to  know  if  the  professor  knows  of  any  prec- 
edent. State  or  Federal.  In  tort  law,  where 
plaintllls  are  provided  with  court  appointed 
attorneys?     I   know    workman's   compensa- 

Uon 

Mr.  Pktbo.  This  Is  a  big  country  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  fantastic  laws  on  the  books  of 
the  various  States,  but  to  my  knowledge  no 
such  law  exists,  as  obviously  the  common  law 
would  not  have  provided  for  anything  like 
th:s. 

It  would  not  have  been  so  Inaane  as  to  at- 
tempt  to   exacerbate   the   already   Uttgloua 


Instincts  of  to  many  people.  This  Is  a  per- 
fectly solid  way  to  make  the  courts  real  bar- 
Tttn  to  getting  anything  done.  Pill  them  up 
with  people  whose  litigations  have  been  sub- 
sidized. 

Mr.  Aorrr.  Thank  you.  And  do  you  know 
of  any  tort  statutes  In  which  are  enumerated 
damages  for  humiliation  plus  damages  for 
mental  pain  plus  damages  for  mental  suffer- 
ing plus  punitive  damages? 

Mr.  Prrao.  No.  Again  this  proposed  leg- 
islation breaks  entirely  new  ground  in  the 
destruction  of  due  process  of  law. 

Mr.  Atjt«t.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kmvnt.  I  just  want  to  reiterate 
what  I  have  said  l>efore.  Tou  have  made  a 
magnificent  statement.  I  do  not  believe  it 
could  be  Improved  on  as  to  the  fundamental 
defects  in  the  proposal  embodied  In  title 
rv  of  this  bill.  You  have  rendered  a  distinct 
public  service. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  permission  to 
insert  your  statement  in  the  Concbxssionai, 
Record  for  myself  and  Senator  Smathww,  in 
order  to  give  it  as  wide  a  dissemination  in 
the  printed  page  as  possible. 

Mr.  Petko.  Thank  you  kindly.  Senator. 
Permission  granted  of  course. 

Senator  Ervin.  The  subcommittee  will 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  In  the  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:05  o'clock  p.m.,  the  sub- 
committee adjourned  to  reconvene  at  10:30, 
Friday,  June  10,  1966.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  brilliant  treatise. 

A  very  dlstinguislied  lawyer  said  to  me, 
"You  have  read  it?" 

I  said,  "Oh,  cert*inly."  I  said  further, 
"What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  nice  assort- 
ment of  rhetoric,  but  it  doesn't  amount  to 
very  much." 

What  Dr.  Sylvester  Petro,  of  New  York 
University  Law  School,  says  is  that  this 
i&  the  greatest  assault  upon  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  Constitution  that 
anybody  has  ever  undertaken. 

I  can  read  his  testimony  to  the  Senate, 
but  time  is  at  a  premium  this  afternoon, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so. 

I  ask  all  Senators  to  read  it,  however, 
as  it  is  now  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

For  good  measure  I  give  still  another 
one,  also  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
New  York,  Bertel  M.  Sparks,  professor  of 
law  at  New  York  University,  a  reasoned 
philosophical  treatise  on  this  subject  In- 
volving due  process  and  tlie  rights  of  the 
people.  In  my  judgment,  he  makes  a 
very  splendid  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
testimony  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmxmt  or  Bektel  M  Spakks,  Paorcssoa 
or  iJiw.  New  Tomx  UmvEssirr 
Mr.  Sraaxs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  I  may.  I  would  prefer  to  present  the  state- 
ment, and  If  tliere  are  any  questions  later, 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them  as  best  I  can. 

Senator  Hjiuska.  Very  well,  you  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Spakks.  Plrst.  I  am  deeply  grateful  and 
I  feel  highly  honored  at  the  prirtlege  of  be- 
ing before  this  distinguished  committee  to 
present  my  views.  This  Is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  here  for  no  reason 
and  in  no  capacity  other  than  that  of  being 
a  citizen  of  a  free  Republic.  I  am  not 
representing  any  particular  group  or  faction 
or  special  Interest  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
A  person  might  be  against  a  proposed 
piece  of  legislation  because  he  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  objectives  sought  or  he  might 


approve  of  the  objectives  but  stUI  be  opposed 
to  the  particular  statute  because  he  does  not 
consider  it  a  proper  means  of  achieving  uxe 
desired  goals.  It  is  assumed,  and  I  am  w:ii. 
Ing  to  assume,  that  the  objectives  of  title  rv' 
of  Senate  bill  3296  are  to  provide  additional 
means  for  enforcing  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and 
to  give  Negroes,  and  possibly  other  groups,  a 
better  opportunity  to  obtain  more  desirable 
housing. 

These  are  worthy  goals  iiuleed  and  it  Is 
doubtful  if  anyone  can  be  found  who  will 
disagree  with  either  of  them. 

I  assume  that  there  Is  no  one  present  or 
absent  who  would  disagree  with  that. 

But  in  spite  of  the  good  intentions,  in- 
quiry must  be  made  into  the  actual  results 
title  rv  Is  likely  to  produce  In  the  market- 
place. For  I  believe  that  Daniel  Webster 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  the  "Constitu- 
tion was  made  to  guard  the  people  against 
the  dangers  of  good  Intentions." 

In  the  popular  press,  the  bill  Is  being  re- 
ferred to  as  a  civil  rights  bUl.  But  the  ex- 
perienced legislator  can  never  be  content 
with  labels  alone.  He  must  ask  himseU,  in 
connection  with  civil  rights,  what  rlghu. 
to  whom  are  they  being  given,  and  who  Is 
giving  them?  Upon  these  questions  title 
IV  Is  extremely  ambiguotis.  It  purports  to 
give  a  right  to  everyone  to  purchase  or  least 
real  estate  without  regard  to  his  "race,  color. 
religion,  or  national  origin."  But  that  right 
already  exists  in  every  instance  where  tht 
prospective  buyer  locates  the  desired  housing 
and  offers  the  price  for  which  a  willing  seller 
Is  prepared  to  sell. 

That  brings  us  more  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  title  IV  proposes  to  improve 
the  buyer's  position.  A  reading  of  the  bUl, 
especially  section  403.  makes  It  quite  clear 
that  its  purpose  Is  to  Improve  the  buyer's 
position  by  providing  for  him  a  willing  seller 
In  clrcunlstances  where  a  willing  seller  might 
not  otherwise  be  available. 

There  are  a  number  of  rather  extenslvt 
enforcement  provisions  concerning  tfc? 
bringing  of  lawsuits,  jjayment  of  attorney's 
fees,  and  the  regulation  of  real  estate  brok- 
ers and  financial  institutions.  Many  of  ttaest 
are  of  highly  questionable  viability  within 
themselves. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  assumed  that  a 
lot  of  them  were  put  in  there  for  negotlatlnj 
purposes.  But  that  is  not  what  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  now,  because  I  assume  they  are 
all  in  one  way  or  another  to  support  or  sup- 
plement what  purports  to  be  the  one  basic 
right  extended  to  the  buyer.  It  Is  that  cen- 
tral basic  provision  that  I  wish  to  dlscuis. 
And  it  win  be  my  position  that  if  the  bill 
is  enacted.  Its  principal  effects  will  be  (1| 
to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  housing  avail- 
able by  discouraging  building,  and  (2)  to 
put  Negroes  and  other  groups  the  legislation 
Is  Intended  to  help  at  an  Increasing  dis:d- 
vantage  in  their  attempts  to  buy  what  l' 
available. 

The  bill  attempts  to  provide  a  willing  seller 
by  denying  to  every  property  owner  the  right 
to  consider  "race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin"  as  influencing  factors  in  the  selection 
of  a  tenant  or  customer.  But  that  provision 
raises  two  further  questions  of  primary  im- 
portance: (1)  What  personal  right  does  this 
take  from  every  homeowner  In  the  land' 
and  (2)  'What  effect  will  this  have  upon  the 
abiUty  of  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups 
to  obtain  better  housing?  These  are  im- 
portant questions. 

The  constitutional  prohibition  as  weU  »s 
the  longstanding  legal  tradition  against  the 
taking  of  property  without  due  process  oi 
law  brings  us  down  to  bedrock  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "property "  and  what 
constitutes  a  "taking."  The  question  Is  « 
ImporUnt  one,  not  only  t)ecanse  of  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution,  but  also  because 
of  Its  significance  in  every  aspect  of  humM 
affairs.    I  am  afraid  that  my  discussion  on 
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this  point  will  appear  excesslv  >iy  esoteric  to 
some  and  excessively  simple  ant}  unnecessary 
to  others.  'Whichever  group  yon  happen  to  be 
in,  I  beg  you  to  bear  with  me  because  I  be- 
lieve a  careful  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
property  being  taken  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  effect  this  bill  Is  Ukely  to 
have  in  the  marketplace.  | 

In  Its  legal  sense,  the  woti  "property" 
does  not  refer  to  material  things  such  as 
bouses  and  lands,  articles  of  clothing,  tools, 
machinery,  or  other  things  cajiable  of  being 
owned.  But  rather  property  lias  reference 
to  an  Individual's  legal  rights  with  respect 
to  those  things.  There  Is  thei  right  to  use, 
the  right  to  exclude  others,  th*  right  to  sell. 
the  right  to  devise,  and  otherp,  A  person's 
property  In  a  given  object  thia  consists  of 
the  total  bundle  of  rights  hd  has  in  that 
object.  Those  different  rights  iare  all  differ- 
ent Items  of  property.  They  i^e  not  all  of 
equal  importance.  I 

It  la  possible  that  one  or  mor^  of  them  may 
be  taken  away  while  the  otheifelare  left  un- 
disturbed. One  of  the  dangerkj  Inherent  In 
this  possibility  is  that  we  might  consent  to 
having  them  taken  away  onej^y  one  untU 
there  is  scarcely  anything  left  m  the  bundle. 
Another  danger  Is  that  we  might  let  one 
slip  away  thinking  that  we  can  ^old  on  to  all 
the  others  and  then  discover  too  late  that 
that  one,  the  one  we  have  surrendered,  Is 
the  one  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  all 
ol  the  others  essentially  depenqa 

The  particular  right  Involved  In  title  IV 
is  the  right  to  sell.  And  here  1 1  am  using  the 
word  "sell"  to  Include  the  rign^  to  transfer 
lor  a  term,  that  Is  to  say,  the  lifight  to  rent 
or  lease.  In  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  im- 
portance of  that  particular  ri^t  it  might 
be  well  to  begin  by  remindlag  ourselves 
briefly  of  a  bit  of  history  th4t  all  of  us 
have  been  taught  but  which  wb  might  have 
a  tendency  to  forget  in  this  age  when  we 
are  more  concerned  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  Iruits  of  freedom  than  we  I  are  with  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  achiev*  it.  And  I 
might  say  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

And  if  I  seem  to  dwell  too  Idng  on  what 
appears  to  be  history  of  a  by#(>ne  age,  my 
purpose  Is  to  call  attention  to  kbe  fact  that 
the  right  to  sell,  the  right  thai)  Is  under  at- 
tack In  title  IV,  Is  the  very  right  which  sup- 
ports and  sustains  most  of  the  lOlvll  and  po- 
llUcal  liberties  held  sacred  btr  all  Ameri- 
cans. While  we  might  overlctik  that  fact 
In  our  day,  the  Founding  FatlUrs  certainly 
did  not  forget  it  in  theirs. 

From  the  very  foundation  of  our  Republic, 
and  In  English  Jurisprudence!  even  before 
that,  down  to  the  present  tlmp,  our  legal 
system  has  considered  the  right  to  sell  as  an 
essential  feature  of  any  free  society.  Some 
of  our  State  constitutions  haVe  provisions 
declaring  the  right  of  property  to  be  "before 
and  higher  than  any  constitiitional  sanc- 
tion."   (Arkansas  constitution,  Wt.  2,  sec.  7.) 

And  more  recently  it  has  been  declared 
that,  "In  organized  societies  tjje  degree  of 
liberty  among  human  beings  Is  [measured  by 
the  right  to  own  and  manage  property,  to 
Imy  and  seU  It,  to  contract."  (Garber,  "Of 
Men  and  Not  of  Law"  34  (19661.) 

Now  one,  certainly,  is  justlfljeil  In  asking 
whether  all  these  assertions  are  mere  exam- 
ples ol  holiday  rhetoric  or  wheiher  they  ac- 
tu»Uy  do  epitomize  the  iifeblood  of  freedom 
and  the  building  blocks  of  a  fre  e  society  and 
«conomlc  stabUlty. 

A  close  examination  will  nvteal  that  It 
»»«  the  right  to  sell,  to  give  a|«ray,  or  even 
to  dissipate  one's  interest  In  pnoperty  that 
«Mbled  the  serfs  and  vUlelns  4t  the  feudal 
period  to  emerge  from  their  dvvUe  status 
to  the  status  of  freemen.  I  , 

"»ybe  it  doesn't  appear  thad  there  Is  any 
OMd  to  go  back  to  that,  but  l|  think  there 
u.  it  puts  us  right  in  our  preffnt  predica- 

ihP"  '"*°  ***°  occupied  the  lahd  and  tilled 
"»•  «oU  were  referred  to  as  free  itien  even  In 


the  feudal  period,  but  then,  as  Is  true  In  the 
minds  of  some  men  even  now,  freedom  had 
become  deeply  involved  In  semantics.  A 
freeman  in  that  period  could  not  transfer 
his  holdings,  which  in  practical  experience 
meant  he  could  not  cash  In  on  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labor  without  the  consent  of  his 
lord,  his  lord  representing  an  ascending  polit- 
ical hierarchy  with  the  crown.  In  other  words 
the  state,  as  the  ultimate  authority. 

Of  coiu^e  the  lord  was  under  a  similar 
burden  so  far  as  bis  efforts  to  transfer  his 
own  holdings  were  concerned.  But  his  posi- 
tion was  different  In  that  his  holdings  were 
larger  and  of  a  higher  order.  He  was  eco- 
nomically sectu-e  and  bad  a  comfortable  In- 
come. 

It  was  the  fellow  who  had  the  least  that 
was  under  the  heaviest  btirden  tot  until  the 
man  higher  up  let  loose,  there  was  nothing 
available  for  the  man  on  the  bottom  to  ac- 
quire. And  whether  a  clog  on  the  right  to 
sell  Is  labeled  a  medieval  doctrine  of  feudal 
tenure  or  a  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966,  its  effect 
In  the  marketplace  will  be  the  same  and  the 
man  at  the  bottom  will  still  be  the  loser. 

Of  course  it  must  be  recognized  that  dur- 
ing the  feudal  period  there  were  restrictions 
upon  the  right  of  Inheritance,  use,  and  other 
Incidents  of  property  ownership  as  well  as 
upon  the  right  to  transfer.  But  the  point  to 
be  made  here  is  that  the  right  to  sell  was  the 
particular  right  that  held  the  center  of  the 
stage,  and  until  that  right  was  achieved,  po- 
litical freedom  and  the  whole  gamut  of  civil 
rights,  that  we  like  to  talk  about  so  much, 
lay  dormant,  and  it  will  become  dormant 
again.  And  that  right  to  sell,  that  economic 
mobility,  or  in  the  jargon  of  the  profession 
that  freedom  of  alienation,  soon  became  the 
chief  factor  in  the  development  of  individ- 
ual freedom  of  all  kinds  and  It  stimulated 
the  economic  development  of  property. 

When  the  occupant  of  land  became  free  to 
sell  at  a  price  agreeable  to  him  without  seek- 
ing the  consent  of  his  lord  and  without  pay- 
ing a  fine  to  his  lord  for  having  done  so,  he 
began  to  take  on  the  coloration  of  a  freeman 
in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 

This  might  sound  rather  obvious  to  us. 
but  we  should  remember  that  that  right  to 
transfer  land  has  not  prevailed  throughout 
the  world  and  has  not  prevailed  throughout 
history.  But  where  it  has  prevailed  happens 
to  be  that  particular  area  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face where  the  better  things  of  life  we  might 
say,  the  comforts,  have  been  developed. 

Ownership  took  on  new  meaning.  It  In- 
cluded a  power  to  cash  In  as  well  as  a  power 
to  use.  And  when  that  freedom  was  ob- 
tained men  no  longer  remained  serfs,  they 
no  longer  remained  slaves,  and  the  economy 
no  longer  remained  static.  It  Is  no  mystery 
that  the  real  beneficiaries  of  this  political 
and  economic  transition  were  those  who 
possessed  the  least.  It  was  the  "have  nots" 
rather  than  the  "haves." 

With  free  economic  mobility  the  fellow  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  heap  could  exchange 
his  services  for  a  share  in  what  was  held  by 
the  man  near  the  top.  In  this  system  of  free 
exchange,  not  only  was  there  no  necessity 
for  serfs  or  slaves  but  there  ceased  to  be  any 
place  for  parasites.  Property  tended  to  shift 
to  thoee  who  put  it  to  the  most  economic 
use.  And  there  emerged  the  day  of  plenty 
which,  although  it  is  imlque  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  is  to  this  day  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, it  is  so  taken  for  granted  In  this  coun- 
try that  we  tend  to  forget  Its  source. 

But  this  personal  liberty  to  deal  in,  dispose 
of,  and  profit  from  ownership  of  property 
did  not  come  at  a  single  stroke  nor  will  it  be 
lost  at  a  single  stroke.  Its  coming  was  a 
step-by-step  process  in  which  each  step  was 
characterized  by  a  bitter  struggle.  Those 
who  are  already  wealthy,  who  are  already  en- 
trenched, who  "have  It  made,"  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  Interested  In  preserving  their  hold- 
ings than  they  are  in  searching  for  easier 


means  of  transferring  It.  But  unless  that 
right  to  transfer  is  recognized  and  is  readily 
available,  the  "have  not"  feUow  has  little 
opportunity  to  Improve  his  lot.  The  legal 
history  from  the  feudal  period  Into  the  In- 
dustrial economy  of  our  present  era  can  be 
quite  accurately  described  as  a  struggle  for 
an  expansion  of  the  rights  of  property  own- 
ership available  to  the  Individual  and  it  can 
be  asserted  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
that  If  we  retreat  back  Into  a  lethargic  age 
of  tyranny.  It  will  be  a  step-by-step  sur- 
render of  those  same  personal  rights.  And 
let  no  one  forget  that  It  Is  a  personal  right 
that  we  are  dealing  with  in  Utle  IV.  It  is 
the  right  of  an  Individual  to  deal  with  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labors  In  the  way  that 
seems  most  pleasing  to  him.  And  If  he  Is 
not  free  to  sell  that  which  he  acquires,  he 
will  be  much  less  interested  In  acquiring  It. 
If  the  restrictions  imposed  by  title  rv  are 
Imposed  upon  the  ownership  of  property.  It 
is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  less  incentive 
to  acquire,  build,  and  develop.  This  means 
that  there  will  be  less  hotising  and  you  will 
not  Improve  the  housing  of  Negroes  or  any- 
one else  by  reducing  the  total  amount  of 
housing  available. 

You  might  pcdnt  out  to  me  that  title  IV 
doesn't  take  away  the  right  to  sell,  that  It 
takes  away  only  a  limited  part  of  that  right, 
that  is  to  say  the  right  to  select  one's  own 
customers,  and  that  is  true.  But  bow  much 
have  you  withdrawn  from  the  rights  of  a 
prospective  seller  when  you  have  withdrawn 
or  even  restricted  his  power  to  choose  the 
persons  with  whom  he  deals? 

There  is  a  1965  decision  in  the  North  Da- 
kota Supreme  Court  (Holten  v.  Trydahl,  134 
N.W.  2d  861  (NX).  1966)1  that  casts  some 
light  here.  It  held  that  freedom  to  select 
one's  customers  was  such  an  Inherent  part 
of  ownership  that  an  arrangement  entered 
Into  by  the  voltmtary  act  of  private  parties 
requiring  an  owner,  even  though  offering  his 
property  to  a  particular  person  before  being 
permitted  to  sell  to  anyone  else  was  void. 

In  the  North  Dakota  case  the  restriction 
wasn't  imposed  by  the  State.  No  principles 
of  constitutional  law  were  Involved.  Never- 
theless the  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court 
considered  even  this  mild  restriction  on  the 
power  to  select  one's  own  customers  such  a 
state  of  ownership  that  It  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  In  a  free  society,  even  where  the 
parties  so  desired. 

It  is  doubtful  if  very  many  of  our  courts 
will  go  quite  as  far  as  the  North  Dakota 
court  did,  but  It  does  Illustrate  the  Impor- 
tance at  least  some  judges  have  attached  to 
the  doctrine  of  economic  mobility. 

Title  rv  proposes,  not  only  to  permit  a 
much  greater  restriction  on  the  freedom  to 
select  customers,  but  to  Impose  that  restric- 
tion without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parties. 

Now  to  say  that  a  provision  such  as  title 
rv  will  discourage  building,  and  thereby 
make  less  housing  available  Is  no  idle  guess. 
Any  kind  of  building,  whether  It  be  Individ- 
ual homes  or  apartment  houses,  calls  for  a 
substantial  Investment.  It  requires  the  as- 
sumption of  substantial  responsibility. 

There  will  always  be  some  people  who  will 
prefer  the  relative  calm  of  remaining  a  ten- 
ant to  the  responsibility  and  uncertainty  In- 
volved in  ownership.  And  the  tenant  by 
preference  group  will  necessarily  be  enlarged 
by  anything  that  Increases  the  risks  of  own- 
ership without  offering  commensurate  hope 
of  reward. 

There  are  a  number  of  States,  as  you  gen- 
tlemen are  all  well  aware,  that  already  have 
laws  similar  to  title  IV,  although  I  do  not 
know  of  any  that  Is  quite  so  broad  In  the  ex- 
tent of  Its  coverage.  I  have  not  heard  or 
read  anything  to  Indicate  that  housing  is 
any  more  readily  available  to  minority 
groups  In  these  States  than  It  Is  elsewhere. 
Nor  should  anyone  be  sivprised  at  that. 
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The  ao-called  ghettos,  where  memben  of  k 
partlexilar  racial  or  rellgltmB  groap  are  eon- 
gregated  In  large  numbera  are  not  brought 
•boot  by  the  refxiaal  of  landownera  In  other 
areas  to  artl  to  the  members  of  that  racial 
or  religious  group.  The  thing  that  prompts 
a  free  man  to  sell  Is  his  own  self-interest, 
and  the  price  he  receives  is  far  more  tapor- 
tant  in  the  marketplace  than  Is  the  racial 
characteristics  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
price  Is  being  obtained. 

Some  of  the  high  concentrations  of  a  par- 
ticular racial  or  religious  group  have  devel- 
oped becaiise  the  members  of  that  partlc\ilar 
group  chose  to  live  near  each  other.  Others 
have  developed  because  the  members  of  con- 
flicting racial  or  religious  groups  have  moved 
•way.  This  tendency  to  move  away  untU 
the  minority  becomes  the  majority  Is  proba- 
bly the  biggest  single  factor  In  the  develop- 
ment of  what  Is  popularly  known  as  ghettos 
or  ghetto  areas. 

I  believe  that  each  one  of  you  can  con- 
flim  that  within  your  own  experience,  U 
you  will  just  take  a  serious  look  at  tb«  Ne- 
gro aecUoDs  of  the  cities  with  wtlch  you 
are  familiar — not  what  I  say,  not  what  you 
read,  not  anything  else.  Just  look  at  those 
areas  with  which  you  are  personally  fa- 
miliar and  I  dare  say  that  you  will  find  very 
few  If  any  that  have  developed  because  of 
a  refusal  of  persons  outside  that  area  to 
sell  to  Negro  customers. 

What  you  are  more  likely  to  find  la  that 
a  once  thriving  white  population  has  moved 
^way.  That  Is  precisely  what  is  happening 
In  New  York  City.  e^}eclaUy  Manhattan 
at  the  present  time.  And  New  York  City 
was  one  of  the  first,  If  not  the  first,  lo- 
calities In  the  country  with  a  so-called  fair 
bousing  law.  And  althotigh  it  started  In  the 
dty.  It  was  soon  extended  to  the  whole  State. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  I  have  been 
able  to  see  anywhere  that  the  statute  has 
liad  any  effect  on  the  continued  tendency  of 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcana  to  became  con- 
oentrated  in  particular  areaa.  Title  IV  makes 
no  provision  for  preventing  whites  from 
moving  away  from  these  areas.  We  may 
say  It  would  be  sad  If  It  did,  but  It  doesn't. 
And  yet  this  tendency  to  move  away,  not  the 
tendency  to  keep  others  from  buying,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  existing  ghettos. 
But  even  if  the  freedom  to  select  one's  own 
customers  should  be  considered  less  Im- 
portant than  I  have  Indicated,  and  If  it  did 
not  have  any  depressing  effect  up<m  the 
economy  and  did  not  curtail  the  total  bous- 
ing available,  the  question  still  remains  as 
to  whether  title  IV  will  make  It  easier  for  a 
Negro  or  member  of  some  other  minority 
group  to  purchase  appropriate   quartera. 

I  should  like  to  reduce  tliat  to  very  simple 
terms  and  discuss  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  homeowner  who  is  ready  to  sell  his 
bouse  and  has  listed  It  with  a  real  estate 
broker.  When  a  prospective  buyer  presents 
himself,  there  are  many  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered and  many  reasons  might  arise  as  to 
why  the  seller  does  not  wish  to  deal  with  tliat 
particular  buyer.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  usually  the  buyer's  financial  po- 
BlUon. 

Concerning  that  one  Item,  uncertainties 
a.n£i  doubts  might  arise  that  cannot  be  ob- 
jectively demonstrated,  but  which  are  suf- 
ficient to  discourage  the  seller,  who  wlU 
then  choose  not  to  deal. 

Or  on  purely  subjective  grounds,  but  for 
reasons  sufficient  to  himself,  the  seller  might 
sxiapect  that  the  buyo-  has  such  a  personality 
tliat  b«  will  be  dlflcult  to  deal  with  on  the 
nuKttar  of  the  transfer  of  possession,  condi- 
tion of  the  premises  at  the  time  of  transfer, 
or  some  other  relevant  circumstance  of  that 
sort.  For  any  one  of  these  reasons,  or  for  no 
reason  at  nil.  the  seller  might  elect  to  do 
buslneas  or  he  mlglit  elect  not  to  do  bustneas 


with  that  particular  buyer  who  has  pre- 
sented himself. 

If  title  IV  becomes  law,  bow  have  you 
changed  the  situation?  If  title  lY  becomes 
effective,  a  potential  seller  will  be  In  precisely 
the  same  position  as  we  have  described,  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  In  his  mind  now  all 
customers,  all  prospective  buyers,  are  divided 
into  two  groups.  In  the  \isual  situation,  for 
this  Is  the  main  target  of  the  limitation,  one 
group  will  be  whites  and  the  other  group  will 
be  Negroes.  Let's  say  that  our  particular 
seller  Is  unconcerned  as  to  the  race  of  the 
buyer,  but  he  is  still  Interested  In  these  var- 
ious objective  factors  previously  mentioned. 
Title  IV  tells  him  that  If  he  rejects  a  white 
buyer  for  whatever  reason,  no  explanation 
will  be  called  for.  But  If  he  rejects  a  Negro 
buyer,  he  will  subject  himself  to  possible 
litigation,  and  the  necessity  of  proving  that 
the  Negro  was  not  rejected  because  of  his 
race.  What  kind  of  proof  will  he  present? 
As  already  Indicated,  many  of  the  usual 
reasons  for  refusing  to  deal  with  a  customer 
are  subjective,  and  they  are  not  susceptible 
to  judicial  proof.  But  even  If  our  seller  suc- 
ceeds in  his  proof,  he  will  have  been  subject- 
ed to  troublesome,  embarrassing,  and  ex- 
pensive litigation.  In  which  no  good  citizen 
desires  to  become  Involved.  Faced  with  this 
situation,  with  these  two  groups  and  these 
two  prospects,  what  la  the  aeUer  most  likely 
to  do?  If  he  U  at  all  prudent,  he  will  avoid 
seeing  any  colored  buyers. 

Now  I  realize  that  the  proposed  law  pro- 
hibits this,  but  such  a  provision  just  can't 
be  enforced.  It  has  been  analogized  by  some 
people  before  this  committee  as  being  some- 
what aimHar  to  the  prohibition,  but  I  think 
that  is  treating  it  too  fairly.  I  would  say  It 
is  much  more  analogous  to  a  law  prohibiting 
a  man  from  kissing  his  own  wife  in  his  own 
home  after  dark.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  buying  and  selling  of  real 
estate  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  avoid  offers 
he  doesn't  want  to  receive. 

One  method  that  I  am  told  Is  currenUy 
a  common  practice  In  some  areas  where  State 
laws  similar  to  Otle  IV  are  already  in  effect 
is  that  of  managing  not  to  be  at  h<xne  when 
the  broker  shows  up  with  a  Negro  to  look 
at  the  house.  There  are  many  ways  that  ttils 
can  be  done  and  still  be  absolutely  Inunune 
from  the  detection  by  even  skiUful  investi- 
gators. 

But  this  Is  only  one  method  of  never  re- 
ceiving this  unwanted  offer,  and  while  it  has 
sone  practical  shortcomings,  I  assure  you 
that  there  are  lots  of  waya  that  can  be  used, 
and  no  broker^  oOlc*  need  be  oonfined  to  any 
particular  scheme. 

The  Important  thing  here  U  what  title  IV 
has  done  to  the  Negro.  The  seUer  In  our 
illustration  had  no  objection  to  selling  to 
Negroes.  In  the  absence  of  title  IV,  he  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  seeing  them  or  sell- 
ing to  any  one  of  then*  who  otherwise  met 
with  his  approval.  But  now  the  danger  of 
litigation  that  has  been  forced  upon  him  is 
going  to  force  him  into  searching  for  devious 
ways  to  avoid  ever  receiving  the  offers  that 
he  would  have  otherwise  been  happy  to  re- 
ceive and  possibly  have  been  happy  to  accept. 
Or  let's  take  another  Illustration.  There 
Is  the  university  prcrfeasor  who  takes  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  In  order  to  accept  a  tempo- 
rary appomtment  at  another  institution  as  a 
visiting  professor.  He  plans  to  move  his 
family  to  the  new  location  for  1  year.  He 
would  like  to  rent  his  house,  and  he  has  no 
objection  to  renting  It  to  a  Negro.  But  he 
wants  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  he  can  trust 
the  tenant  to  take  reasonably  good  care  of 
his  furniture. 

He  also  knows  that  If  he  rejects  a  prospec- 
tive tenant  who  happens  to  be  a  Negro,  he 
might  be  colled  upon  for  the  same  kind  of 
proof  that  was  demanded  of  the  seller  In  our 
previous  imistratlon.  But  here  the  real  rea- 
sons are  likely  to  be  even  more  subjective  aiMl 


less  susceptible  of  proof  than  they  were  when 
a  sale  was  Involved. 

As  a  result,  the  professor  Is  Ukely  to  employ 
some  scheme  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
seller,  or  he  might  decide  to  avoid  the  diffl- 
culty  by  leaving  his  hoiise  vacant  for  the 
year. 

If  he  chooses  the  former,  a  prospective 
Negro  tenant  has  been  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity to  bid  on  an  acconunodatlon  that 
was  actually  on  the  market.  If  he  choosw 
the  latter,  there  will  be  one  less  housing  unit 
m  that  city  that  year  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  ease.  In  one  Instance.  Negro 
tenants  are  the  losers,  and  In  the  other,  all 
tenants,  both  Negro  and  white,  are  losers. 

Someone  might  ask  "what  about  the  seller 
who  refuses  to  sell  for  no  reason  other  than 
the  race  of  the  buyer?"  We  nmst  assume 
that  some  sellers  of  that  type  do  exist,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  any  estimate  of  their 
number  Is  likely  to  be  based  more  on  emo- 
tion than  It  Is  on  fact. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however.  In  order 
for  them  to  exist  at  all,  there  will  have  to  be 
a  seller  vrtio  Is  more  concerned  about  the  race 
of  his  buyer  than  he  Is  for  the  purchase  price 
that  he  receives.  I  doubt  If  there  are  very 
many  sellers  who  are  that  oblivious  to  the 
power  of  the  dollar.  But  even  If  they  eidit 
in  large  quantities,  they  will  always  have 
available  to  them  all  the  devious  subtleties 
employed  by  the  nonprejudlced  sellers  who 
are  merely  trying  to  avoid  exposure  to  litiga- 
tion. Their  apprehension  will  be  next  to 
Impoeslble. 

If  title  rv  becomes  law.  It  Is  going  to  have 
two  significant  effects  In  my  judgment.  It 
is  going  to  discourage  building,  and  It  will 
deprive  the  members  of  minority  groups  of 
opportunity  to  compete  for  the  housing  that 
remains  available.  The  entire  bill,  gentle- 
men, should  be  rejected. 

Senator  Hkttska.  Thank  you.  Professor 
Sparks,  for  your  statement.  It  represents  a 
fine  addition  to  oxu  record  on  this  very 
important  legislation. 

You  have  gone  Into  some  of  the  situations 
where,  by  devious  routes,  a  seller,  a  poten- 
tial seller  or  one  who  wants  to  sell,  could 
probably  circumvent  the  law.  You  have  also 
outlined  some  of  the  unfairness  that  might 
be  thrust  upon  him  In  certain  specific  situa- 
tions. 

One  Bitxiation  which  has  been  called  to 
our  attention,  and  discussed  In  some  detail 
is  this:  Where  a  price  will  be  asked  let  us 
say  for  the  purposes  of  convenience,  a  price 
of  $20,000.  All  of  us  know  what  happens  when 
a  house  Is  offered  for  sale.  A  price  of  $20  000 
Is  quoted,  and  perhaps  It  will  be  a  price  that 
the  owner  at  that  time  would  be  wilUng  to 
accept. 

A  potential  buyer  appears  and  says,  "I  will 
buy  it."  He  will  offer  $18,000  rather  than 
the  $ao,000.    And  the  offer  is  refused. 

Time  goes  on.  The  owner  must  sell  '"■ 
some  reason.  The  man  who  bid  the  $18,000 
disappears.  He  is  not  there  to  renew  his 
offer.  Eventually  the  house  Is  sold  !« 
(17,000. 

Now,  imder  those  circumstances,  If  tha- 
prospecUve  buyer  who  bid  $18,000  can  con« 
along  and  show  tliat  the  actual  sale  was  (or 
$17,000  to  a  white  man,  and  he  hlmseU  was 
colored,  what  do  you  think  the  court  will  do 
under  circumstances  of  that  kind  by  way  of 
entertaining  proof?  What  would  be  the  sit- 
uation with  reference  to  the  owner  of  thai 
house  In  a  legal  way? 

Mr.  SpABxa.  It  U  very  difficult  to  predlf- 
precisely  what  would  happen  there,  but  wEa: 
I  woiUd  expect  to  happen.  If  I  understood 
you  correctly.  It  U  the  Negro  buyer  who  C- 
fered  at  one  time  $18,000  for  a  bouse  that  U 
now  sold  for  $17,000? 

Senator  Hroska.  'Hiat  Is  right. 

Mr.  SrABKS.  Once  he  has  shown  that  fact 

I  think  that  there  is  going  to  be  such  a  pw 

sumpUon  against  that  seller  In  most  of  our 

courts  that  he  is  going  to  be  In  real  troubi*' 
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and  I  think  what  Is  an  eveh  greater  danger 
Is  that  when  he  is  about  to  4411  it  for  $17,000, 
but  he  hasn't  really  sold  it  yet,  and  our 
Negro  biiyer  who  offered  $16,000  wUI  come 
into  court  asking  for  injunctive  relief. 

The  court  will  enjoin  our  seller  from  sell- 
ing it  at  all.  And  now  let's  suppose  that  our 
seller  can  go  on  through  wltl  his  proof,  and 
that  he  can  convince  the  coMrt  that  his  rea- 
son was  not  racial.  By  the  time  he  is 
through  with  his  litigation,  it  is  likely  that 
both  buyers  will  have  faded  sway,  and  he  still 
has  an  imsold  house.  I  think  that  is  really 
Ukely  to  be  the  result.  j 

Senator  Hbuska.  That  was  In  the  thinking 
of  those  who  have  advanced  that  type  of  sit- 
uation. The  restraining  order,  even  the  tem- 
porary restraining  order  p^vlded  for  is  a 
pretty  severe  remedy. 

Mr.  Spaxks.  Yes;  It  Is. 

Senator  Hbuska.  A  prettj[  <  severe  remedy, 
and  one  in  which  normally  ^t^ere  Is  required 
the  posting  of  a  bond. 

Mr.  Spabks.  And  unforti4aately  we  have 
the  specific  provision  In  thta  bill  as  It  now 
stands  that  not  only  will  hefiot  have  to  poet 
a  bond,  he  will  not  have  to  bo  re8i>onsIble  for 
attorney's  fees.  He  can  do  ib  purely  for  an- 
noyance, with  nothihg  to  losd. 

Senator  Hkoska.  What  about  the  man  who 
does  come  tdong  and  buy  $l  house  from  a 
seller?  What  assurance  wlU  he  have  that 
there  are  no  clouds  against  the  title  of  that 
bouse  on  account  of  dealings  of  that  seller 
with  someone  else  which  weea  not  successful 
and  not  fruitful  toward  the  s^le? 

Mr.  Spabks.  I  have  thougjjt  of  that  very 
thing  here,  and  so  far  as  anything  I  can  find 
In  the  bill,  it  doesn't  speclflc^Uy  cover  it,  but 
In  view  of  this  provision  for  laijunctlve  relief, 
for  equitable  relief  of  all  klitds,  It  Is  almost 
s  completely  blanket  clause,  I  assume  that 
tHe  sale  might  be  set  aside,  aad  if  It  U,  well. 
then  all  real  estate  titles  are  igolng  to  be  un- 
certain, j 

Senator  Hbiiska.  And  theri  Is  a  period  of  6 
months  within  which  suit  may  be  brought. 

Mr.  Spabks.  Right.  | 

Senator  HBttska.  And  until!  that  time  has 
run  there  would  be  a  cloud  as  we  lawyers 
like  to  call  It,  a  cloud  on] the  passage  of 
title.  I  I 

Mr.  Spabks.  And  once  we  pave  a  decision 
to  that  effect  in  court,  we  h$Te  Immediately 
clouded  titles  everywhere.  ,Kven  assuming 
that  some  lavryers  are  not  atrald  of  the  bill 
Itself.  As  soon  as  we  have  the  decision  we 
do  have  that  cloud,  and  real)  estate  transac- 
tions are  going  to  be  In  a  ^te  of  turmoil 
that  they  have  not  been  in  Ih  this  country 
heretofore.  | 

Senator  Hbuska.  Of  coursfc,  we  could  re- 
quire that  the  money  be  put  in  escrow  for 
6  months  and  the  transactiob  be  consum- 
mated 6  months  later,  but  that  would  repre- 
sent a  real  impediment  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  commerce,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Spabks.  More  than  that.  Usually  when 
you  are  buying  a  hotise.  If  li  lU  a  house  for 
»  home.  It  Is  because  you  are|»iovlng  to  that 
commimlty  and  you  need  to  gat  in  It.  And  If 
It  is  for  business  purposes,  ^hlch  could  be 
equally  covered  here,  the  sltuiaitlon  is  equally 
o»A.  If  I  am  ready  to  go  tlto  business,  I 
wn  either  going  to  go  into  bitolness  or  I  am 
not.  I  can't  wait  6  months  for  the  deter- 
mination of  this  title  before  I  f|o  any  building 

Senator  Bmvbka.  Mr.  Counsit,  have  you  any 

questions?  | 

Mr.  AtTTBT.  Just  two,  Mr.  CWalrman. 
Professor,  It  has  been  called  to  the  sub- 
Mmmlttee's  attention  that  suocessful  volun- 
'*'7  projects  have  been  assumed  around  the 
pountry  in  Integrated  communities  where- 
oy  neighbors  get  together  and  establish  ar- 
Bitrary  quotas  and  maintain  an  Integrated 
commtmlty.  ; 

since  these  actions  are  by  4*flnltlon  based 
upon  sale  according  to  race  land  color,  thla 


woiUd  be  absolutely  outUwed  by  this  bUI, 
wouldn't  It? 

Mr.  Spabks.  I  would  assume  that  It  would. 
You  asked  for  my  opinion.  If  it  Is  at  all 
relevant  further,  I  think  that  kind  of  ar- 
rangement is  extremely  unwise  in  any  event, 
because  what  you  are  doing  then,  you  are 
laying  down  racial  or  national  origin  pat- 
terns for  housing  and  for  living  and  for  busi- 
ness. You  are  really  establishing  the  very 
thing  which  we  thought  we  were  wanting  to 
get  away  from. 

Mr.  AuTBT.  Professor,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  you  may  know,  advanced  two  theses 
to  Justify  this  legislation:  first,  humanitar- 
ian— more  housing  should  be  available  to 
Negroes;  and  secondly,  that  the  absence  of 
a  title  IV  provision  nationally  provides  us 
with  an  adverse  Impact  on  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

I  think  your  conclusion  Is  that  title  IV 
wovild  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  of 
that  which  the  Attorney  General  professes. 

Mr.  Spabks.  That  Is  my  position.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  how  you  are  going  to  Increase 
the  quantity  of  housing  available  by  making 
It  more  difficult  to  build  a  house,  and  you 
are  not  going  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
housing  available  by  Imposing  extra  burdens 
upon  the  man  who  sells  a  house.  You  are 
making  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  sell. 

You  are  making  it  more  difficult  for  him 
to  get  rid  of  it.  You  are  complicating  his 
building.  You  are  Imposing  added  burdens 
upon  bis  ownership.  If  he  decides  to  rent 
it,  he  is  at  the  same  disadvantage,  only  even 
more  so. 

Mr.  AxTTBT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Hbctska.  Thank  you.  Professor 
Sparks,  for  your  appearance  before  this  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Spabks.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Hbuska.  We  stand  in  recess  until 
10:30  tomorrow  morning  in  this  same  cham- 
ber. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:16  p.m.,  a  recess  was 
taken  until  10:30  a  Jan.,  Wednesday,  June  16. 
1966.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  I  believe  this  is  a  self-defeat- 
ing bill,  If  it  had  any  other  virtue.  No 
one  rendered  better  testimony  ttian 
Arthur  F.  Mohl  of  the  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Robert  E.  C!ook. 
executive  vice  president. 

Mr.  Mohl  states  the  case  quite  well  as 
to  what  he  foresees. 

He  says: 

Title  IV  requires  a  cltlaen  to  unwillingly 
rent  (»■  sell  to  another  citizen. 

Such  a  reqtiirement  might  be  just  U  It  were 
In  the  public  Interest,  but  here  It  is  Im- 
properly  Invoked  for  the  benefit  of  one  citizen 
against  another. 

The  second  point  he  made  in  his  state- 
ment was: 

Title  IV  make  no  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ghettos  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  New  York  City — with  such  a  law  for  8 
years — has  experienced  serious  riots  and  had 
a  65 -percent  increase  In  substandard  bous- 
ing units  over  a  lO-year  period,  while 
Chicago — without  such  a  law — had  no  major 
riots  and  had  a  83 -percent  reduction  in  sub- 
standard housing  units. 

Mr.  President,  how  do  you  account  for 
It?  He  said  housing  law  in  New  York 
never  lifted  one  individual  out  of  the 
ghetto.  In  Chicago  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  33  percent  in  substandard  hous- 
ing, and  no  riots,  with  no  housing  law, 
whereas  In  New  York  City,  where  there  Is 
the  biggest  ghetto  In  the  cotmtry,  there 


was  a  65-percent  Increase  In  substandard 
housing.  What  does  It  prove  when  It 
comes  to  open  housing? 

Those  are  two  brief  points  made  by  Mr. 
Mohl.  There  are  others  I  could  refer  to 
at  this  time,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  his  statements  in  the  Record, 
where  they  can  be  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statbkbnt  op  ABTBtnt  P.  Mohl,  on  Bkralt 

or  THB  Illinois  Association  of  Real  Estatk 

Boabds;  Accompanixd  bt  Robebt  E.  Cook, 

ExEcunvB  Vice  Pbesidemt 

Mr.  Mohl.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  McClkllan.  WlU  you  Identify 
yourself  for  the  record  then? 

Mr.  Mohl.  My  name,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
Arthur  F.  Mohl,  of  Chicago.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Chi- 
cago for  30  years.  I  appear  here  as  spokes- 
man for  the  nilnois  Association  of  Real  Es- 
tate Boards,  and  unofficially  as  spokesman 
for  those  millions  and  thousands  of  frtigal 
property  owners  whose  best  interests  are  in 
jeopardy. 

We  urge  the  rejection  of  UUe  IV  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  "ntle  IV  requires  a  citizen  to  unwillingly 
rent  or  sell  to  another  citizen.  Such  a  re- 
quirement might  be  just  if  it  were  In  the 
public  Interest,  but  here  It  Is  Improperly 
Invoked  for  the  benefit  of  one  citizen  against 
another. 

2.  "ntle  IV  makes  no  contribution  to  the 
problems  of  the  ghettos  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  New  York  City— with  such  a  law 
for  8  years — has  experienced  serious  riots  and 
had  a  65-percent  Increase  In  substandard 
housing  imlts  over  a  10-year  period,  while 
Chicago — without  such  a  law — had  no  major 
riots  and  had  a  33-percent  reduction  in  sub- 
standard housing  tmlts. 

Senator  McClellam.  I  thought  you  were 
about  to  have  a  riot  in  Chicago  this  week, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  Mohl.  We  did  not  call  it  a  major  riot. 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  do  not  think  It  had  any 
racial 

Senator  McClkllan.  We  have  got  these 
riots  down  now  to  where  we  classify  them  as 
little,  mediocre 

Mr.  Mohl.  We  do  not  think  it  had  any 
bousing  or  racial  overtones. 

Senator  McClbllan.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MORL.  3.  Title  IV  has  no  means  for 
defining  its  violation  unless  the  accused  ad- 
mits violation.  Most  property  owners  refrain 
from  assigning  reasons  for  refusal  to  sell  or 
to  rent.  Inevitably  those  who  prosecute 
pressure  the  accused  into  having  to  prove  his 
innocence  by  making  him  assign  a  reason  for 
refxisal.  And  if  he  assigns  a  reason  bctsed  on 
behavior,  he  exposes  himself  to  character 
defamation  charges. 

4.  Title  IV  becomes  self-defeating  In  its 
application.  The  Chicago  community  o( 
single-family  homes  known  as  Marynook  has 
achieved  reasonably  stabilized  Integration. 
Its  concern  is  to  persuade  as  many  whites  as 
Negroes  to  buy  and  move  In — and  thus  far 
It  has  succeeded.  With  title  IV  on  the  books 
Marynook  would  become  aU  Negro,  because 
the  residents  would  be  prohibited  from  hold- 
ing out  for  a  white  buyer. 

Even  though  they  may  not  acknowledge  it. 
Lake  Meadows  and  Prairie  Shores,  which  are 
privately  owned  urban  renewal  projects  in 
Chicago  and  which  are  successfully  In- 
tegrated, use  quotas  In  order  to  maintain 
stable  Integration,  but  title  IV  wotild  make 
such  a  system  lUegal.  The  report  of  Chicago 
Housing  Authority  chairman,  Charles  Swlbel, 
on  October  36,  1066,  stated  clearly  that  de- 
spite Its  nondiscrimination  policy.  It  cannot 
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acbleve  lnt«gnitlon  ao  long  u  It  U  not  per- 
mitted to  ualgn  apartmenta  on  a  quota 
•yatem. 

As  an  example.  Ita  Leclalre  Courts  project. 
In  an  all-white  area  started  out  80  percent 
white  In  1960  but  by  1906  Its  white  popula- 
tion was  down  to  4  percent. 

Senator  McClxixan.  Why  Is  that? 
Mr.  MoHL.  Why  U  It? 
Senator  McCXzujiM.  Tes. 
Mr.    MOBL.  Because    It    tollows    natvtrally 
that  when  a  predominance  of  Negroes  move 
Into   a   building,   a   predominance   of  white 
people  move  out.    This  Is  a  human  nature 
fact  of  lUe. 

Senator  McCldxan.  Can  we  change  that 
by  law,  by  compulsion? 

Mr.  MoBL.  You  cannot  change  human  na- 
ture by  compulsion  of  law. 

Senator  McClxixah.  That  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  MoRL.  I  agree  with  you,  sir. 
'    Senator  McCixiXAir.  Proceed. 

Mr.  MoHL.  Most  successfully  Integrated 
communities  maintain  benevolent  quotas, 
Which  title  IV  would  outlaw. 

Gentlemen,  title  IV  attempts  to  deal  un- 
ztaturally  with  human  beings.  We  l>elleye. 
therefore,  that  the  enactment  of  title  IV 
would  contribute  to,  rather  than  thwart  the 
growth  of,  segregated  neighborhoods.  For 
this  reason  alone  we  urge  the  subcommittee 
to  reject  title  IV. 

We  submit  that  any  law  which  attempts 
to  regulate  a  personal  relationship  between 
two  Individual  citizens,  where  the  public  In- 
terest Is  not  involved.  Is  un-Amertcan  and 
iindemocratlc.  It  is  a  device  by  which  mi- 
nority rule  prevaUs,  for  the  great  majority 
of  dtlxena  have  opposed  such  a  law  each 
time  they  were  permitted  to  vote. 

We  hope  that  the  subcommittee  In  Its  con- 
sideration of  title  rv  will  weigh  carefully  the 
future  consequences  of  enacting  Into  law  a 
concept  which  prohibits  private  Individuals 
from  exercising  some  degree  of  selection  In 
the  choice  of  those  with  whom  they  will 
execute  a  contract  for  the  sale  or  rental  of 
property.  The  American  is  basically  an  In- 
dlTldtiallst  who  guards  carefully  his  Inherent 
right  to  choose  his  friends,  his  associates, 
uul  those  who  desire  to  share  his  residence 
Whether  It  be  a  home,  a  duplex,  or  a  multi- 
family  structure. 

The  problem  In  race  relations  which  devel- 
ops In  the  Intimacy  of  housing  Is  far  more 
complex  and  more  delicate  than  those  In 
education  or  In  employment.  We  are  fear- 
ful that  the  Injection  of  the  legal  force  of 
the  State  In  the  making  of  these  choices  will 
generate  resistance  and  bitterness  which 
would  inevitably  retard,  rather  than  advance 
nclal  amity.  For  decades,  progress  In  race 
relations  was  slow,  but  now  It  Is  Improving 
rapidly  for  every  year  sees  more  and  more 
Integrated  neighborhoods  achieved  through 
natural  voluntary  methods. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  do  nothing  to 
Impede  progress,  for  progress  Is  being  made. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  In  California  the 
pec^Ie  voted  2  to  1  against  legislation  such 
MM  title  rv,  nevertheless,  through  voluntary 
efforts  they  are  achieving  notable  results. 

For  example,  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1965.  of  the  286,406  listings  In  aU  of  the 
State's  miiltlple  listing  systems,  lees  than 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  contained  some  racial 
restriction.  This  is  an  example  of  voluntary 
effort  toward  open  occupancy  which  I  am 
sure  Is  being  duplicated  throughout  the 
United  States.  Give  this  a  chance. 
We  hope  you  will  reject  title  IV. 
I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  appearing 
bere,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McClzixam.  Thank  you. 
You  did  not  Identify  the  gentleman  with 
you.    Will    you    Identify    yourself    for    the 
record? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  my  name  Is  Robert  B. 
Oook.  executive  vice  president  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


Senator  McClxllan.  Do  you  wish  to  make 
any  comments,  Mr.  Cook? 
Mr.  Cook.  No,  sir. 
Senator  McClsixak.  Very  well. 
Do  I  understand  this  law,  you  made  some 
reference  to  it  here,  this  proposed  title  IV 
would  apply  to  a  room  In  one's  residence  If 
he  wanted  to  rent  it? 

Mr.  Mori..  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  It 
does. 

Mr.  Cook.  Tes. 

Senator  McClcixan.  The  way  I  read  It,  it 
does.  There  used  to  be  such  things  as  folks 
having  a  spare  room  to  rent.  I  think  that 
still  exists  to  some  extent. 

Suppose  a  family  In  their  residence  had  a 
spare  room  that  they  wanted  to  rent.  Now 
apply  title  IV  to  that  and  tell  me  whether 
there  could  be  any  discretion,  any  choice 
made  by  the  owner,  by  the  residents  of  that 
home,  as  to  whether  he  coxild  have  a  white 
tenant,  a  colored  tenant,  a  Baptist,  Catholic, 
or  a  Muslim. 

Could  he  make  any  choice,  discriminate 
in  any  area  whatsoever? 

Mr.  MoBi..  The  definition  under  title  IV 
Includes  any  portion  of  a  structure,  which 
would  Include  the  room. 

Senator  McClxixan.  What  we  would  call 
a  spare  room? 

Mr.  MoBL.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  McCixixan.  Which  one  sometimes 
wants  to  rent. 

What  was  that  fellow's  name,  X,  Malcolm 
X,  If  one  of  bis  tribe  came  along  and  said  "I 
want  to  rent  this  room,  you  have  got  It  ad- 
vertised here  for  rent,  I  will  pay  you  the 
price",  if  they  declined  to  rent  it  to  him  be- 
cause of  his  religion  or  because  of  his  col(v, 
this  proposed  statute  would  apply,  would 
it  not? 

B<r.  MoHL.  It  certainly  would. 

Senator  McCleixan.  What  would  the  pen- 
alty be? 

Hi.  Mobl.  There  is  money  penalty  up  to 
a  $500  fine. 

Senator  McClzixan.  Up  to  81,000,  is  it  not, 
or  U  It  8500? 

Mr.  Moai..  It  is  8500. 

Mr.   AtmiT.  That   is   punitive   damages. 

Senator  McCixllam.  This  is  punitive,  that 
Is  damages  up  to  a  8600  fine  and  a  year  In 
JaU,  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  MoBti..  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  McCixixak.  The  sentenced  can 
take  his  choice,  the  owner  of  the  property. 
He  can  rent  It  or  Mr.  Malcolm  X  can  make 
him  pay  a  fine  and  he  can  go  to  prison  for  a 
year.  Is  that  what  we  are  coming  to  In  this 
country? 

Mr.  MoHL.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  McCleixan.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  appearance? 

Mr.  MOBL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McCixixam.  The  next  witness  is 
the  Reverend  Walter  Royal  Jones. 

All  right,  you  have  a  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  next 
I  would  suggest — and  this  Is  honestly 
done — that  a  political  theme  has  been 
appealed  to  in  order  to  get  this  title  in. 
It  has  been  said  to  me,  "Do  not  oppose 
title  IV.  You  are  going  to  hurt  your 
party." 

Suppose  they  had  said  that  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln?  Do  you  think  there 
would  be  a  monument  to  him  which  is 
viewed  by  1  Vs  million  people  a  year,  look- 
ing at  that  noble  figure  in  the  subdued 
glow  in  which  it  stands  in  that  monu- 
ment? Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  there 
if  Abraham  Lincoln  had  caved  in  when 
they  said,  "Do  not  do  that.  It  is  an  un- 
popular thing.  It  is  no  good  for  your 
ticket?" 

What  is  to  come  first,  the  principle  or 
what  is  good  for  the  party? 


It  has  been  said  that  not  to  adopt  this 
provision  is  an  Invitation  to  violence.  I 
have  some  headlines  here  ostensibly  in 
connection  with  the  statement  the  At- 
torney General  made  the  other  day  that 
it  might  be  an  invitation  to  violence  if  we 
do  not  do  something. 

Mr.  President,  do  \^e  legislate'  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pressure?  Do  we  legis- 
late under  the  intimidation  of  "Do  it  or 
else?" 

There  may  be  cases  such  as  we  are  re- 
minded of  in  relation  to  Sam  Yorty.  We 
had  a  visit  last  night.  It  could  be  said, 
"You  fire  the  chief  of  police."  For  what? 
For  doing  his  duty?  Or  would  we  have  a 
man  suspended  under  the  enabling  au- 
thority of  State  law?  Why?  Because 
he  did  his  duty?  Are  those  the  pres- 
sures? Are  we  to  listen  when  It  is  said, 
"You  had  better  be  careful.  You  may 
hurt  your  party"? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  hurt 
my  party,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  want  to  commit  my  party  to  a  miser- 
able surrender  and  opportunism.  When 
that  happens  I  will  look  at  the  habili- 
ments of  my  party  all  over  again  and  be- 
gin to  wonder  whether  it  is  worthy  of  the 
suffrage  of  the  people. 

Are  we  to  follow  the  pontiflcators,  the 
editorial  writers,  the  social  engineers, 
the  world  savers,  who  have  been  chant- 
ing all  of  these  things?  No;  when  we 
get  down  to  it.  it  is  the  principle  we  must 
look  at. 

When  it  comes  to  marches  and  demon- 
strations, I  wonder  If  demonstrations 
have  become  a  way  of  life.  Maybe  we 
can  perfect  a  pattern  for  them.  If  you 
are  frustrated,  if  there  Is  something  you 
want,  if  there  is  money  in  the  treasury 
to  put  up,  whether  it  is  the  city,  county, 
or  State  treasury,  "Organize  and  demon- 
strate and  stay  at  it.  Scare  the  hell  out 
of  them.  Say  you  will  take  them  to  the 
cleaners  at  the  polls,  and  maybe  they 
will  come  through." 

Well,  this  Republic  was  not  built  on 
that  kind  of  philosophy,  I  can  say,  and  it 
is  not  going  to  survive  living  on  that 
kind  of  philosophy,  either. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  some 
of  the  provisions  In  the  bill,  and  I  will 
give  line  and  page.  I  refer  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  secUon  403  of  the  House  bUl.  It 
states  that  it  is  unlawful: 

To  engage  In  any  act  or  practice,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  limit  or  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  to  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  or  number  of  children  or  the 
age  of  such  children. 

I  repeat — any  act  or  practice,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  discriminate. 

That  is  the  world  with  a  fence  around 
it.     That  is  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle. 

Any  act  and  every  act  can  be  decided 
as  coming  imder  this  provision.  One 
will  be  able  to  be  hauled  up  and  charged 
under  it.  It  is  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Uiban  Development  and  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Board,  and  the  courts  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  any  act  which  conies 
within  the  prescription  of  the  preceding 
sections  where  people  will  be  told  what 
they  can  or  cannot  do.  So  that  any 
member  of  a  minority  group  must  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment  in  order  to 
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avoid  the  consequeitces  of  eivll  or  crim- 
inal contempt.  | 

How  vague  can  we  get,  Atid  what  kind 
of  cloud  of  fear  can  we  put  upon  people? 
Next,  I  call  attention  t<^  what  I  refer 
to  as  freedom  of  choice,      i 

Mr.  President,  with  m*,  freedom  of 
choice  goes  back  a  long  wiy.  In  fact,  it 
goes  back  to  the  Garden!  of  Eden,  be- 
cause form  came  out  of '  jformlessness. 
Then  came  structure.  Thin  came  crea- 
tion of  all  the  things  necetanry.  Green 
earth.  Seed.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
Senators  that  In  Genesis  they  did  not 
overlook  seed?  It  had  to  be  there  for  the 
continuity  of  the  world.  Otherwise,  we 
could  not  have  continued!  to  live  from 
generation  to  generation.  Then  came 
the  only  creature  that  wai  created  with 
Intelligence,  a  soul,  a  pertonality,  the 
prospect  of  divinity.  Thert  he  was,  this 
lonely  creature.  He  had  a  beautiful 
home,  If  a  garden  can  be  called  a  home. 
God  made  it  without  the  aid  of  the  Hous- 
ing Administration,  They  were  not  even 
around  then.  And  the  Lord  looked  down 
out  of  the  vaulted  spaces  »t  this  lonely 
creature  and  thought  he  ought  to  give 
him  a  consort.  He  waited  until  he  fell 
asleep,  and  then  he  to<A  a  xlb  from  him 
and  created  the  magnlflcenlt  thing  called 
Eve.  I 

She  was  a  side  issue  thei,  She  Is  the 
whole  business  today.     [Laughter.] 

Then  came  the  tree.  And  what  did  the 
Lord  say?  He  said,  "Do  Whatever  you 
want,  but  don't  eat  of  the  Bruit.  If  you 
do.  you  die."  [ 

He  did  not  go  down  to  ^he  hardware 
store  and  buy  10  rods  of  fence  12  feet 
high,  and  put  it  around  t|ifit  tree.  He 
just  said,  "Don't  eat.  If  you  do,  you  die. 
and  there  has  to  be  an  atonement  for  It." 

What  was  He  doing?  He  was  giving 
them  freedom  of  choice.  He  said,  "I 
leave  It  to  you,  Adam;  I  lefve  It  to  you. 
Eve,  whether  you  want  td  take  of  the 
fruit.  I  don't  care  whether  jrou  take  of  It. 
But  if  you  do,  remember,  you  die.  You 
become  mortal,  and  somebojdy  has  got  to 
atone  for  It." 

That  la  the  whole  basis  of  Ithe  Christian 
faith,  the  doctrine  of  vicirtous  atone- 
ment.  There  It  Is,  in  all  ita  beauty. 

He  was  giving  them  freedom  of  choice. 
That  is  where  It  started.  A|id  every  time 
we  impair  it,  sMnehow  or  othtr  we  are  the 
poorer  for  It,  ^ 

We  refer  to  a  man's  home  as  his  castle. 
However,  we  say  to  the  homeowner, 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  exempt  you  under 
this  bill,  provided  you  give  an  express 
written  Instruction  to  yoiir  broker.  If 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  are  going  to  get 
a  broker.  Otherwise,  there  Is  not  going 
to  be  any  exempUon  so  far  M  the  broker 
Is  concerned."  T 

What  la  the  matter  with!  toe  meeting 
»  broker  on  the  street  and  saying,  "Joe, 
I  want  to  sell  my  home.  It  Is  out  on 
Kenilworth  Avenue,    ril  talte  $28,000  for 

"You're  Ml.    It's  a  deal."   j 

Well,  I  thought,  under  the  flrst  amend- 
nient,  that  was  pretty  goorf  law.  But 
no;  now  you  are  going  to  have  to  put 
«  in  writing,  to  exempt  thit  broker.  If 
^  are  going  to  do  any  biBiness  with 
wm.  So,  you  see,  your  freedom  of  choice 
«  going  to  be  somewhat  rertrlcted. 


But  do  not  forget,  there  is  also  a  hous- 
ing board  Involved  here,  and  they  have 
powers  to  the  sky  to  Issue  restrictions. 
Suroose  they  come  in  and  say  your  In- 
struction has  to  be  under  oath.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  swear,  and  there  is  going 
to  have  to  be  a  rec<M^,  and  the  record 
can  be  publicly  examined.  Where  Is 
your  freedom  In  that  kind  of  deal.  I 
would  like  to  know?    I  give  up. 

Those  are  the  gimmicks  that  have  been 
put  In  here,  and  people  do  not  know  It. 
A  lady  from  Michigan  called  me  up — ^I 
think  from  Jackson,  Mich. — Sunday 
morning,  and  did  she  lay  me  out  on  the 
telephone.  I  took  It,  for  a  little  while. 
PlnaUy  I  said,  "Madam,  I  beg  your 
pardon" — being  a  very  temperate  and 
restrained  person — "but  did  you  ever 
read  the  bill?" 

She  said,  "No,  I  have  not.  I  haven't 
even  seen  It." 

I  said,  "Don't  you  think  It  Is  a  rather 
unwarranted  presumption  on  your  part 
to  lecture  me  about  this  bill,  when  you 
haven't  even  seen  It?"  I  added.  "Madam, 
I  try  to  be  courteous,  but  I  hope  you  don't 
mind  If  I  hamg  up  on  you."  And  I  hung 
up  on  her.  Maybe  she  Is  sore.  I  suppose 
If  she  came  down  to  my  country,  she 
probably  would  not  vote  for  me. 

But,  you  see.  In  the  time  period  that 
has  been  available,  there  has  not  been  a 
chance  to  explore  these  things.  So  when 
we  come  to  the  question  of  cloture  this 
afternoon,  how  are  you  going  to  justify 
a  vote  for  cloture,  when  there  has  been  no 
examination,  to  speak  of,  of  title  IV  and 
other  titles  In  this  bill? 

Now,  they  have  another  fancy  gimmick 
In  here.  There  is  a  provision  that  if  you 
have  had  three  transactions  with  respect 
to  your  house,  as  an  owner,  you  lose  your 
exemption.  What  kind  of  transactions? 
They  do  not  even  define  a  transaction. 
A  man  out  In  Peoria,  111.,  may  be  told  by 
the  management  of  Caterpillar,  "We  are 
going  to  move  you  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  you  have  to  go  right  away." 

The  man  may  protest,  "I  have  got  a 
house.    I  can't  find  a  buyer  that  soon." 
"Well,  you  do  the  best  you  can.    You 
list  It." 

So  he  lists  his  house;  and  maybe  a 
buyer  will  come  along  before  he  even 
gets  gone.  Then  he  says,  "Well,  I  have 
to  have  a  place  to  live  In  Cleveland." 

"Well,  go  down  to  the  hotel  or  one  of 
the  apartments,  and  rent  a  little  while." 
Is  that  two  transactions,  or  Is  It  not? 
The  bill  just  does  not  say. 

The  man  gets  to  Cleveland,  and  he 
finds  an  apartment.  That  is  a  third 
transaction.  Maybe  finally  he  makes  a 
downpayment  on  a  house.  That  would 
be  a  fourth  transaction.  You  will  find 
no  definition  In  here  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  transaction.  That  Is  how  vaguely 
and  how  carelessly  this  bill  has  been 
drawn.  I  am  amazed  at  the  draftsman- 
ship of  the  thing. 

Of  course,  they  got  in  Mrs.  Murphy's 
boardinghouse — ^where  Is  Brother  Aiken? 
You  ought  to  look  at  the  language  of  the 
Mrs.  Murphy's  boardinghouse  section. 
It  applies  only  to  rented  rooms.  You  see, 
they  scaled  down  Mrs.  Murphy  very  con- 
siderably In  this  bill,  and  put  a  very  cmi- 
slderable  limit  on  her. 


One  of  the  funniest  and  most  fantas- 
tic things  that  the  House  put  In  here  is 
that  you  discriminate  if  you  Inquire  as 
to  the  number  of  children  in  the  family — 
that  Is  one  discrimination — and  you  dis- 
criminate again  if  you  inquire  as  to  their 
age. 

Now,  because  I  have  seven  or  eight 
children,  and  here  Is  a  house  that  would 
accommodate  only  a  family  of  father, 
mother,  and  two  children,  but  that  is 
all  the  money  I  have  got,  I  say  "  I  want 
to  buy  your  house.  You  have  it  for  sale ; 
there  is  a  for  sale  sign  ttiere.  I  have  got 
the  down  payment,  and  here  It  Is." 

"But  I  can't  sell  It  to  you.  You  have 
too  large  a  family." 

"You  are  discriminating.  I  am  going 
to  charge  you.  I  am  going  down  and 
file  a  complaint." 

So  you  find  yoiUBelf  In  duress,  and  you 
are  going  to  have  to  get  a  lawyer.  A 
free  lawyer,  I  suppose.  I  guess  both 
parties  get  free  lawyers  now.  That  Is  go- 
ing to  be  "ducky."  I  do  not  know  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  the  lawyers  In 
the  country;  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
business  for  them,  after  awhile,  except 
government  business.  But  that  is  going 
to  be  the  situation,  if  they  do  not  take 
account  of  some  of  the  limitations. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  Illinois  law 
says.  The  Illinois  law  says  It  Is  unlaw- 
ful for  a  landlord  to  ipermlt  a  room  to 
be  used  for  sleeping  purposes  that  does 
not  contain  400  cubic  feet  per  person. 

Suppose  I  have  eight  children,  and  I 
am  going  to  buy  a  house  or  rent  a  house 
that  will  accommodate  only  four  i>eople. 
The  law  of  Illinois  says  400  cubic  feet  or 
more  of  airspace  for  each  person  sleep- 
ing therein. 

What  do  you  think  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen? Why,  the  State  law  and  this  busi- 
ness are  going  to  come  into  a  head-on 
collision.  In  New  York,  the  law  limits 
the  number  of  adults  who  may  occupy 
a  room  for  sleeping  purposes  to  two.  No 
more  than  two,  under  the  New  York  law, 
are  supposed  to  occupy  the  same  sleep- 
ing room — counting  two  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  2  and  11,  Inclusive,  as 
one  adult.  So  if  there  are  two  children, 
then,  of  course,  you  coimt  them  as  one, 
and,  with  the  parents,  you  would  have 
three. 

The  New  York  law  also  provides  for 
a  minimum  of  400  cubic  feet  of  air- 
space per  adult  per  room.  What  are  you 
going  to  say  about  that,  when  this  fellow 
says,  "You  are  discriminating;  here  is 
the  downpajrment  for  the  house.  You 
are  not  willing  to  sell  It  to  me,  when  I  am 
ready  and  willing  buyer,  and  you  say  no." 

So  you  make  the  deal.  And  after  you 
make  the  deal,  there  comes  the  landlord 
commissioner,  or  tenant  commissioner, 
or  whoever  it  is,  and  says.  "You  are  vio- 
lating the  law."  What  happens  to  the 
deal  then?  Is  It  all  up  in  the  air,  as  an 
illegal  deal?    I  do  not  know. 

I  welcome  back  to  the  Chamber  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  CsOlf omla  [Mr. 
Murphy] .  How  delighted  we  are  to  have 
you  back.  In  your  State,  you  are  a  little 
more  generous  with  people. 

The  law  in  California  provides  that 
every  room  used  for  sleeping  piuvoses  in 
buildings  within  a  dty  shall  contain  at 
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least  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each 
occupant. 

Suppose  I  go  out  there  to  one  of  those 
fancy  suburbs.  There  is  a  nice  little 
house  that  I  can  afford  to  put  a  down- 
pajrment  on. 

The  owner  says,  "You  have  got  too 
many  kids." 

I  said,  "I  will  do  it  anyway."  If  he 
does  not  come  through,  I  will  say,  "You 
are  discriminating." 

After  a  while,  after  we  have  made  a 
contract,  he  discovers  that  there  is  a 
statute  on  the  books.  He  says.  "Why  by 
golly,  there  is  a  statute  on  the  books  in 
California.  It  is  California  Code,  Anno- 
tated, Health  and  Safety  Code,  Section 
19300.  It  provides  that  there  must  be 
at  least  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for 
each  occupant." 

Have  they  paid  any  attention  to  that 
in  the  proposed  bill?  No.  They  do  not 
define  transactions.  They  include  va- 
cant lots  and  then  take  out  the  iracant 
lots.  They  just  commit  mayhem  on  the 
proposed  bill. 

They  say.  "Oh,  this  is  all  right.  We 
will  get  60  percent  of  all  the  available 
space.  It  will  come  nicely  packed  in  the 
proposed  bill-" 

If  ever  there  was  a  can  of  worms,  or 
two  cans  of  worms,  this  is  it.  So  much 
for  children. 

Just  think  of  putting  such  a  fantastic 
thing  in  a  bill  as  the  number  of  children 
and  the  age  of  children.  Such  a  provi- 
sion will  become  the  rental  base  in  this 
country  just  as  surely  as  we  occupy  this 
Chamber  if  we  ever  put  such  a  provision 
on  the  books. 

I  call  section  403(a)  (4)  the  best  effort 
section.  The  House  also  added  that 
provision. 

It  provides  penalties  for  a  broker  fall- 
ing to  use  his  best  efforts  to  consummate 
any  sale,  rental,  or  lease  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Suppose  I  make  a  contract.  I  am 
going  either  to  buy  or  to  sell  for  some- 
one. I  work  at  it  for  a  couple  of  months 
and  I  do  not  come  up  with  a  deal.  The 
fellow  comes  around  and  says  to  me,  "You 
did  not  use  your  best  efforts,  and  section 
403(a)  (4)  says,  'You  shall  use  your  best 
efforts.'  I  am  going  to  charge  you  and 
I  am  going  down  to  file  a  complaint  and 
get  a  free  lawyer." 

How  do  you  prove  that  a  man  has  used 
his  best  efforts?  All  he  can  say  is,  "Why, 
Judge,  I  did  the  best  I  could."  That  is 
the  only  proof  that  he  can  offer.  You 
cannot  climb  inside  of  his  cranium  and 
see  what  thought  processes  go  on  there. 
The  man  stands  before  the  court  and 
he  is  helpless  because  there  is  not  any 
way  under  the  canopy  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  did  or  did  not  use  his  best 
efforts.  However,  that  is  what  this 
would  provide. 

There  Is,  then,  the  oral  statement  idea. 
The  House  added  some  rather  significant 
language  in  section  403(a)(3)  by  pro- 
scribing the  making  of  an  oral  statement 
indicating  any  preference,  limitation,  or 
discrimination,  and  so  forth. 

I  have  a  room  to  rent.  It  is  right  close 
to  a  beautiful  synagogue.  I  say  to  some- 
body, "Look.  I  think  you  would  like  to 
rent  this  room.  It  is  right  handy  to  the 
synagogue,  and  since  you  are  Jewish,  and 


there  is  the  synagogue,  it  would  be  ideal 
for  you." 
You  are  not  supposed  to  do  that. 
Suppose  I  am  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  and  I  put 
a  little  ad  in  the  paper. 

Let  us  say  the  ad  would  read:  "Lovely, 
large,  sunny  room;  beautifully  furnished, 
and  ideal  for  two  young  men  of  the 
Catholic  faith."  That  would  be  express- 
ing a  preference  and  would  be  unlawful. 
Such  an  act  would  become  the  basis  for 
a  charge.  Maybe  they  could  not  make 
the  charge  stick,  but  that  is  the  potential 
of  the  entire  proposed  bill. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  have  not  given 
anywhere  near  the  attention  to  the  pro- 
posed bill  that  it  so  richly  deserves. 
There  are  so  many  items  contained  in 
the  measure  that  one  has  a  bard  time  to 
get  around  to  it. 

Some  fancy  language  was  contained  in 
the  bill  concerning  punitive  damages. 
Somebody  raised  a  question  concerning 
this  and  said  that  it  should  not  be  done. 
They  then  put  a  limitation  of  $500  in 
the  bill  and,  after  thinking  for  a  while, 
they  finally  decided  to  strike  that  out. 
They  thought  they  had  improved  the 
situation  immensely.  Instead  of  going 
into  details,  they  merely  put  in  the  words 
"Actual  damages." 

"Actual  damages."  That  is  the  whole 
kit  and  kaboodle.  There  is  no  limit  as 
to  what  you  can  be  charged  with  and 
the  damages  that  can  be  requested. 
However,  that  is  the  way  the  House 
sought  to  improve  the  bill,  by  striking 
out  the  words  of  art  and  adjectives  and 
Just  including  the  words  "actual  dam- 
ages." There  you  have  it,  allin  a  bushel 
basket.    That  is  wonderful. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  probably 
ought  to  allude  to,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  representation.  You  can  file  a 
complaint,  or  it  can  be  filed  by  your 
representative.  It  does  not  say  your  le- 
gal representative.  It  says  your  repre- 
sentative. 

Who  will  represent  you?  If  you  are  a 
person  of  color,  and  you  want  to  file  a 
complaint,  the  NAACP,  CORE,  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  or  SNCC — 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  his  crowd — can 
represent  you.  If  they  can  get  enough 
money,  they  can  hire  the  necessary  law- 
yers. They  will  go  down  to  court  and 
do  the  talking. 

You  talk  about  subsidized  litigation. 
Well,  this  is  going  to  be  it  before  we  get 
through,  believe  me. 

We  have  provision  for  a  housing  board. 
I  can  saj-  a  lot  about  that,  but  there  Is 
only  one  thing  that  I  am  going  to  say 
and  that  is  that  every  time  you  want  to 
work  up  a  bill  and  you  do  not  want  to  do 
all  the  leg  work  to  dig  out  the  details 
and  recite  them  in  the  bUl  itself,  you  can 
just  use  one  of  those  fancy  phrases  such 
as,  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law."  That  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

We  do  that  same  thing  when  we  refer 
back  to  some  other  law  in  order  to  give 
broad  powers  to  some  new  creature. 
There  is  a  new  creature  here.  It  is  the 
Housing  Board. 

The  members  are  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  and  they  have  vast  powers  of 
subpena  and  investigation   along  with 


the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  Hoxising  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. That  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides. It  says  that  discriminatory  cases 
shall  be  treated  as  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, and  they  shall  have  the  powers  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
That  includes  the  power  to  issue  orders 
to  cease  and  desist. 

I  will  never  vote  for  that  kind  of  power 
where  there  is  so  much  emotionalism,  so 
much  danger,  and  so  much  social  fer- 
ment. That  is  what  the  proposal  that  is 
before  us  says. 

So  we  are  to  be  asked  to  vote  on  cloture 
and  to  shut  off  debate,  when  there  has 
not  been  any  discussion  about  the  sub- 
ject. We  had  better  be  careful  before 
we  get  through.  There  are  so  many 
things  that  I  could  place  in  the  Record; 
these  are  just  a  few.  But  I  think  they 
are  enough  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention what  I  think  about  the  measure. 
The  bill  ought  to  be  shelved,  and  it 
ought  to  be  shelved  for  good  at  this  ses- 
sion. I  am  confident  that  another  start 
will  be  made  next  year;  but  we  will  have 
had  our  lesson,  and  we  can  come  back 
and,  if  we  have  time,  take  ourselves  a 
good  look.  By  that  time,  we  shall  have 
been  able  to  appraise  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  and  see  what  the  people 
think.  If  they  think  what  I  think  they 
think,  I  believe  there  will  be  some  sur- 
prises in  high  places  before  we  get 
through. 

Let  me  reassert  once  more  that  I  was 
glad  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  fights 
in  1957,  1960,  1964,  and  1965.  Then  we 
had  something  with  which  to  work.  We 
did  debate,  and  we  did  a  job  of  beating 
out  a  bill  on  the  anvil  of  discussion.  We 
did  a  fashloiilng  job  before  the  bill  came 
to  the  Senate.  I  thought  we  did  an  ex- 
cellent job,  and  we  had  the  will  to  stand 
up  and  be  coimted. 

But  I  said  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
to  the  President,  "This  bill  is  not  for 
me."  Last  night,  at  the  White  House, 
I  reaffirmed  that  to  the  President.  So  if 
there  are  any  doubting  Thomases,  who 
thought  I  would  beat  a  miserable  retreat, 
they  can  get  it  out  of  their  heads,  be- 
cause the  word  "retreat"  does  not  appear 
in  my  book. 

We  should  vote  down  any  suggestion 
that  there  be  cloture,  because  the  bill 
has  scarcely  been  coiisidered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  shall  abide 
the  result  when  it  comes  later  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  briefiy  to  supplement  my  re- 
marks of  yesterday  against  the  pending 
civil  rights  bill,  which  may  be  found  in 
yesterdfty's  Congressional  Record  start- 
ing at  page  22379.  by  emphasizing  that 
my  owJosition  to  this  bill  is  not  based 
entirely  on  the  title  IV  housing  provi- 
sions, which  I  oppose  very  strongly  and 
to  which  I  addressed  myself  yesterday. 

As  I  stated  yesterday  I  am  prepared 
to  debate  this  biU  Utle  by  title  and  item 
by  item,  and  in  my  preparatory  analysis 
I  have  found  it  to  be  a  very  comprehen- 
sive and  indeed  a  bad  bill.  Even  the 
jury  reform  provisions  of  title  I  for  the 
Federal  courts  have  certain  practically 
unworkable  provisions  for  some  districts 
throughout  our  NaUon,  which  provisions 
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should  be  given  far  more  study  than 
they  have  yet  received. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  woul^  inject  the 
strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
into  our  State  jury  systems,  and  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  |  stand  firm 
against  this  attempt  to  bretik  the  back- 
bone of  our  democratic  forxti  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country.  It  w4«  the  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  an  acqused  person 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  i>eers  in  the 
ares  where  the  alleged  crlmt  was  com- 
mitted that  helped  bring  about  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  our  Conetitutlon  re- 
flects this  by  the  numerous  references 
it  contains  to  protect  the  right  to  trial 
by  jury.  I  feel  that  it  is  mandatory  to 
point  out  that  this  title  as  well  as  the 
whole  bill  should  not  pass.    > 

As  we  approach  a  cloturel  vote  in  the 
Senate,  I  reiterate  my  con4lstent  posi- 
tion for  many  years  against  closing  Sen- 
ate debate  by  mandatory  action.  This 
comprehensive  and  ill-advised  bill  af- 
fords a  good  Illustration  of  why  clotiue 
should  be  defeated.  I 

With  reference  to  title  rvj;  the  situa- 
tion was  well  presented  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  Alabama  Real  i^tate  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  before  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  appears 
at  pages  1711  to  1712  of  the  House  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  and  is  as  follows: 

STAtElMNT  BT  ALABAMA  REAL  EifATE  AsSOCI- 

*noN.  Inc.,  in  OpposrrioN  Toj  H  Jl.  14766 

The  Alabama  Real  Estate  A8s<Klatlon,  Inc., 
an  affiliate  member  cI  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  an^  comprising 
wme  2,000  members  In  Alabama,  would  like 
to  present  the  views  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  In  opposition  to  TlMe  IV  of  the 
pending  Civil  Rights  Act,  HJt.  ]J*765. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  bl*  In  question 
will  accomplish  Its  intended  p\ttp>ose  which 
l«  to  provide  "fair  housing"  toj  ithe  peoples 
of  this  country.  On  the  conliibry.  It  will 
deny  every  citizen  who  Is  a  prajerty  owner 
tlie  right  to  sell  or  rent  to  a  iJirson  of  bis 
ctiolce:  It  win  deprive  every  praterty  owner 
of  a  basic,  fundamental  and  IndiVldual  free- 
dom—the right  to  dispose  ofThU  private 
property  as  he  chooses.  It  Is  lifcomprehen- 
slble  that  the  same  Constltutloi^  which  pro- 
vides the  right  to  own  property]  Would  deny 
the  right  to  dispose  of  that  sanie  property 
to  a  person  of  ones'  choice.  l 

As  members  of  the  National  Aktoclatlon  of 
Heal  Estate  Boards  we  support  tte  statement 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  delegate  body  of 
that  organization  on  November!  18,  1965,  In 
Chicago,  which  Is  quoted  In  part  as  follows: 

"We  reassert  our  support  of  iflie  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  In  the  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  real  property  and  the  right  of 
IndlrtduaU  to  determine  the  disposition  of 
that  property.  This  principle  does  not  and 
should  not  establUh  special  pHvlleges  for 
any  particular  group."  | 

This  is  the  first  civil  right* ,  legislation 
aimed  specifically  at  housing.  Alliof  the  civil 
rtghts  legislation  previously  Int^bduced  Into 
Congress  have  sought  to  Insur^  civil  rights 
»«»lnst  the  actions  of  local  an*  state  gov- 
muaenu  which  were  operating  to  deny  cer- 
«^  civil  rights  to  minority  gr(>wps,  or  the 
»rtlons  of  persons  catering  to  i  the  pubUc. 
TnU  piece  of  legislation,  on  thejother  hand, 
would  abrogate  the  private  rtgftts  of  every 
c^S^'^*'  to  dispose  of  bis  pr|)$)erty  as  be 

The  issue  Is  not  open  occupaiitiy  or  equal 
Wortunlty  to  obtain  bousing  f«t  aU  people 
Jwdless  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
"figJn.  The  Issue  Is  whether  aovernment 
would  be  permitted  to  Introduce)  ^n  element 
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of  compulsion  in  the  dealings  of  a  property 
owner  with  the  person  who  seeks  to  buy  or 
rent  his  property. 

The  purpose  of  this  so-called  "fair  hous- 
ing" bUl,  it  would  seem.  Is  primely  sociolog- 
ical and  secondarUy  the  aUevlation  of  eco- 
nomic distress.  If  racial  integration  were  a 
subordinate  consideration,  and  If  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  leglslaUon  Is  to  afford  people 
In  minority  groups  a  greater  supply  of  quality 
housing,  such  can  be  accomplished  without 
abridging  the  right  of  free  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  seller  and  rental  owner  of  real 
estate.  This  need  can  best  be  met  by  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  of  this  piupose 
and  the  establishment  of  private  capital  to 
augment  the  housing  supply  and  meet  the 
demands  of  minority  groups  for  housing.  A 
giant  forward  step  was  made  in  this  direction 
through  the  enactment  of  the  recent  Rent 
Supplement  Law. 

ThU  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  co\ild  be  tised 
as  a  weapon  for  forcing  an  unwilling  owner 
to  enter  into  a  contract  and  would  rob  him 
of  his  freedom  as  an  individual  to  enter,  or 
not  enter,  into  an  agreement.  If  an  individ- 
ual lacks  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  property 
freely  and  fully,  within  bis  own  discretion, 
he  Is  not  truly  the  owner.  Thus,  the  reality 
of  this  human  right  depends  upon  freedom 
of  contract  in  disposition.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental right  in  ova  society  of  free  men.  No 
segment  of  our  people,  Including  racial  and 
religious  minorities,  can  be  well  served  by 
destroying  it. 

Title  IV  Is  premised  on  the  mistaken  belief 
that  any  rejection  of  an  offer  to  buy  or  rent 
from  a  member  of  a  racial  minority  Is  neces- 
sarily an  act  of  racial  discrimination.  This 
view  Is  presumptuous.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  some  persons  who  do  refuse  to  sell  a  house 
primarily  on  racial  considerations.  How- 
ever, there  certainly  are  niunerous  other 
home  owners  who  do  not.  Even  though  race 
might  not  be  the  rettson  a  home  owner  de- 
clines to  sell  he  could,  under  this  bill,  be- 
come Involved  in  expensive  and  lengthy  liti- 
gation trying  to  prove  that  his  refusal  to  seU 
was  not  because  of  race. 

Plain  and  simple  Justice  would  require 
that  a  seller  or  renter  not  be  subject  to  the 
risk  of  financial  loss  at  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment without  corresponding  protection  from 
the  government  which  imposes  that  risk  of 
loss.     This  bill  makes  no  such  provision. 

The  Alabama  Real  Estate  Assocl.itlon  Is 
NOT  against  open  occupancy  nor  equal  op- 
portunity to  obtain  housing.  The  Associa- 
tion believes  this  is  a  forced,  not  a  fair, 
housing  bill  that  deprives  our  citizens  of  the 
basic  individual  freedom  of  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  their  private  property  as  they  choose. 
We  are  faced  with  the  issue  of  whether  one 
person  should  be  given  the  right  to  force  an 
unwilling  owner  to  enter  into  a  contract  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners'  Individual,  human 
right.  To  deny  any  property  owner  freedom 
of  choice  erodes  the  rights  of  aU  the  people. 
Let  us  consider  what  would  happen  if 
Title  rv  should  be  enacted  and  our  freedom 
of  choice  In  the  selling  or  renting  of  resi- 
dential property  Is  taken  away.  WiU  this 
end  the  matter?  Clearly  it  will  not.  Open 
occupancy  laws,  once  accepted  as  legitimate 
exercises  of  the  police  power,  would  eventu- 
ally lead  to  a  vast  expansion  of  regulatory 
police  legislation  far  beyond  the  legislation 
which  Is  presently  under  consideration.  This 
Is  certain  to  result  because  open  occupancy 
laws  will  not  accomplish  the  goals  their  pro- 
ponents seek  to  bring  about.  Today  open 
occupancy  legislation  would  most  surely  lead 
to  other  and  more  vigorous  measures. 

If  individual  freedom  is  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation, it  behooves  the  Congress  to  mark 
well  the  distinction  between  public  and 
private  affairs  and  sparingly  employ  the 
force  of  law  to  coerce  human  conduct  in  the 
latter  area. 

We  believe  that  the  Injection  of  the  ele- 
ment of  compulsion,  of  legal  coercion.  In 


the  relations  between  a  property  owner  and 
the  persons  with  whom  he  may  do  business. 
Is  not  in  the  best  public  interest  and  is 
inimical  to  the  long  range  Interests  of  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups;  that  progress  In 
race  relations  will  be  retarded — not  ad- 
vanced— by  this  attempt  to  deny  people  free- 
dom of  choice.  The  solution  to  the  problem 
of  blraclal  living  wlU  come  ultimately  from 
the  temporizing  influence  of  the  church, 
school  and  men  of  good  will,  and  other  such 
extra-legal  sources,  and  not  through  exercise 
of  the  police  system.  The  objectives  of  the 
struggle  to  obtain  equal  opportunity  in 
bousing  are  already  being  achieved.  A 
change  in  our  social  structure  of  such 
magnitude  will  not  be  attained  overnight. 
Voluntary  actions  to  this  end  shoiUd  be 
given  every  encoiwagement.  Such  efforts 
merit  the  earnest  concern  of  all  Americans, 
for  the  future  of  our  free  institutions  may 
well  be  contingent  upon  its  successful  out- 
come. 

The  tise  of  force — the  employment  of  the 
police  system,  the  destruction  of  the  human 
right  of  real  property  ownership,  the  sup- 
pression of  freedom  of  contract — are  t.11 
destructive  of  the  objective  of  blraclal  un- 
derstanding. We  ask,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress choose  the  traditional  American  way  of 
voluntary  effort  and  reject  the  alien  way  of 
the  police  expedient. 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  quote 
Everett  R.  Trebllcock,  Counsel  for  the 
Michigan  Board  of  Realtors,  who,  in  our 
opinion,  has  so  ably  expressed  the  feelings  of 
the  great  majority  when  he  said:  "America, 
while  declaring  Itself  to  be  a  nation  under 
God,  has  reserved  to  each  of  Its  citizens  free- 
dom to  accept  or  reject  the  Deity  as  Their 
moods  and  convictions  may  dictate.  We  hold 
to  the  belief  that  It  Is  totally  inconsistent 
with  such  a  tradition  now  to  employ  the 
force  of  government  to  compel  the  accept- 
ance of  one's  fellow  man  in  our  private  lives 
and  affairs.  For,  in  both  our  spiritual  and 
our  temporal  lives,  there  can  be  no  endivlng 
fellowship  with  or  respect  for  either  our  God 
or  our  fellow  man  which  is  not  freely  given 
each  to  the  other." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
policy  on  voting  for  cloture  was  published 
in  one  of  my  1963  newsletters,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  extract 
therefrom  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  newsletter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Cloture 

It  Is  difficult  to  forecast  what  kind  of  a  bill 
win  be  reported  out  by  either  the  Commerce 
Committee  or  the  Judiciary  Committee;  or 
if  legislation  is  bottled  up  In  committee.  It  is 
difficult  to  forecast  what  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment on  civil  rights  will  be  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor.  We  do  not  have  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness in  the  Senate,  so  a  civil  rights 
amendment  could  be  offered  to  any  House- 
passed  bill  (as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  outlawing  the 
poll  tax) .  However,  any  strong  clvU  rights  bUl 
or  amendment  is  likely  to  be  subjected  to  a 
flUbuster.  Senate  rules  require  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  invoke  cloture  (choke  off 
debate). 

I  am  not  one  of  the  Senators  who  is  op- 
posed to  voting  for  cloture  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  although  I  do  believe  It  is  a  device 
which  should  be  used  only  under  exceptlor-\l 
circumstances  and  only  after  a  reasonabie 
amount  of  time  has  elapsed  to  give  opponents 
of  a  bin  or  amendment  an  opportuiUty  to 
make  their  case.  That  the  racial  unrest  in 
some  parts  of  our  country  amounts  to  "ex- 
ceptional circumstancea"  is  obvious.  How- 
ever, there  are  two  factor*  which  could  have 
a  decisive  Influence  over  attempts  to  Invoke 
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doture:  (1)  the  reMWiablencaa  or  unreason- 
•blen«n  of  th^Jrill  or  amcndinent  over  which 
•  fllttraster  ta  being  waged;  (3)  attempt*  to 
tntbnldate  the  Congreea.  It  la  tbla  aeocMid 
factor  which  has  both  the  Prealdent  and 
many  members  of  Congress  deeply  concerned. 
A»  a  former  member  of  Congreas,  President 
Kennedy  knows  from  his  personal  experi- 
ence how  adversely  members  of  Congrese  re- 
act against  efforts  to  intimidate  them.  Tbla 
Is  precisely  why  he  asked  that  thCTe  be  no 
*tearches  on  Washington."  His  request  has 
been  rebuffed,  but  assurances  have  been 
glren  that  there  will  be  no  "marchea  on 
Capitol  Hill,"  no  sit-in  demonstrations  In  the 
legislative  chambers'  galleries  and  Senate  and 
House  OfBce  Buildings,  and  that  any  activi- 
ties will  be  orderly  and  peaceful. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
point  oat  that  I  subsequently  voted  for 
cloture  during  the  extended  debate  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964;  and  I  had 
previously  voted  for  cloture  durlig  the 
filibuster  of  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
communications  satellite  bill  by  a  group 
of  self -proclaimed  ultraliberal  colleagues. 

The  rioting  and  violence  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  months  in  several  of  our 
cities  has.  In  some  eases  at  least,  been 
in  the  name  of  "open  housing."  How- 
ever, according  to  reports  of  these  un- 
fortunate and  misguided  Incidents,  the 
objective  was  to  secure  action  at  the 
local  level  to  provide  equal  opportunity 
lor  decent  housing — not  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Congress  to  pass  a  Federal  law 
on  the  subject.  Any  such  efforts  to  In- 
fluence the  Congress  would  almost  surely 
result  In  no  action  at  all;  although  I 
think  It  would  only  be  fair  to  say  that 
these  locally  directed  riots  and  violence 
have  had  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
Congress. 

The  critical  problems  for  me  In  reach- 
ing a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  vote 
for  cloture,  then,  are  these: 

First.  Whether  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  has  elapsed  for  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  measure  being  debated. 
Tnis  matter  has  only  been  up  for  dis- 
cussion for  a  week,  and  I  could  not  hon- 
estly say  it  has  had  more  than  superficial 
discussion — recognizing  the  far-reaching 
nature  of  not  only  title  rv  on  open  hous- 
ing, but  the  other  titles  as  weU. 

Second.  Whether  the  bill  being  de- 
bated Is  a  reasonable  bill,  a  good  bill,  a 
constitutional  bill.  This  is  where  my 
decision  to  not  vote  for  cloture  Is  most 
firmly  premised ;  and  It  is  reinforced  by 
the  decision  of  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  to  refuse  to  consider  any  modi- 
fication In  the  bill  at  all.  Their  decision 
is  unreasonable  and  shortsighted,  and  in 
this  connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  lead  editorial 
from  today's  Des  Moines  Register  entitled 
"No  Rights  Legislation?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

(lYom    the    Des    Mcrfnes    (Iowa)     Register, 
Sept.  14,  1906) 

VO  RlUHTS  LEClSI.ATIOIf  ? 

The  Administration's  clvU  right*  bill  ap- 
pears hecMled  for  a  deadend  In  the  Senate  and 
the  first  major  setback  for  dvU  rlghti  lefU- 
iatioQ  In  a  decade.  Senate  Majority  X^eader 
Mm  MaifamLO  has  let  It  be  known  that 
lie  Intends  to  put  aside  tbe  Houae-paMed 


measure  after  a  foretfoomed  attempt  to  cut 
off  debate  Is  made  this  weA. 

Congress  last  rejected  major  civil  rights 
leglaUtlon  In  1M»,  wImb  the  Smat*  failed 
to  act  on  a  nnii  pswiil  voting  rights  Mil 
requeated  by  the  Baanhower  AdrntnUtratloa. 
A  small  portion  of  requested  legislation  waa 
adopted  In  1950,  but  the  balance  was  ap- 
proved the  foUowin;  year.  The  ClvU  Rlghta 
Acts  of  1957,  IMO.  1904,  and  1066  ran  Into 
varying  degrees  of  opposition,  but  Congress 
was  able  each  time  to  deal  with  the  filibuster 
threat  and  give  tbe  Administration  most  of 
its  request. 

The  Johnson  Administration  appears  on 
the  verge  of  drawing  a  civil  rlghta  blank  this 
year  partly  because  of  the  nature  of  Its  re- 
quest and  partly  because  of  Umlng.  The 
request  for  legislation  banning  discrimina- 
tion In  housing  touched  a  sensitive  nerve  in 
Northern  as  well  as  Southern  constituencies. 
The  AdmliUstratlon's  propoeal.  moreover,  was 
not  weU  designed  and  needed  extensive  re- 
vision. The  proposal  was  submitted  at  the 
end  of  April,  did  not  reach  tbe  House  floor 
untU  the  latter  part  of  July  and  Is  coming 
before  the  Senate  leas  than  two  months  be- 
fore election. 

The  Immediate  roadbK>ck  In  the  Senate  la 
Senator  Evkxett  DiXKSKif,  tbe  minority 
leader  who  has  supported  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion In  the  past  but  la  adamantly  opposed 
to  the  housing  section.  OttOLSttt  has  also 
Indicated  opposition  to  sections  of  the  bill 
to  reform  federal  and  state  Jury-selection 
procedures  and  to  preserve  election  records. 

We  hope  strong  efforts  wUl  be  mad*  to  pass 
a  comprehensive  clvU  rights  bill  with  effec- 
tive machinery  for  dealing  with  discrimina- 
tion in  housing.  But  inablUty  to  get  bous- 
ing legislation  should  not  be  aUowed  to  fnia- 
trate  action  on  all  other  civil  rights  prob- 
lems. The  Ho\ise-{>assed  bill  contains  vital 
sections  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  protecting  Negroes  and  clvU 
rlghta  workers  against  violence,  to  end  dis- 
crimination In  jury-selection  and  to  author- 
ize the  attorney  general  to  bring  school  de- 
segregation suits. 

These  are  less  controversial  and  seem  to 
us  worth  salvaging  even  If  the  price  la  no 
action  on  housing  at  thia  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
at  all  satisfied  with  the  provisions  of 
title  V.  which  is  designed  to  protect  civil 
rights  workers.  Nowhere  Is  there  a 
definition  of  a  "civil  rights  worker,"  and 
the  language  Is  so  broad  that  It  would 
appear  that  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  could  claim  that  he  was  an  "other 
person  engaged  in  speech  or  peaceful 
assemUy  opposing  any  denial  of  the  op- 
pwrtimlty  of  another  person  or  class 
of  persons  to  participate  in  benefits  or 
activities  without  discrimination." 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  over  title  I.  re- 
lating to  Juries.  No  one,  I  believe,  thlnka 
it  to  be  fair  to  exclude  from  Jury  panels 
people  because  of  their  race,  color,  or 
creed;  and  that  there  has  been  such 
discrimination  In  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try is  well  recognized.  The  point  Is  how 
Is  this  evil  to  be  remedied?  And  when 
a  remedy  Is  proposed.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  very  least  that  ought  to  be 
done  Is  for  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Oovemment  to  seek  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  branch,  and  more 
particularly  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  committees. 
For  some  strange  reason,  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  have  not  done  so.  and  I  think 
it  a  serious  mistake.  It  has  been  tbe 
practice  of  the  Congress  to  refer  all  pro- 
poaed  legislation  affecting  the  Federal 


eourts  to  the  Judicial  Conference  for  its 

advice,  suggestions,  and  criticism.  ai- 
OMmgh  this  procedure  may  take  more 
ttaie.  It  has  hHped  eliminate  many  un- 
desirable features  In  propoacd  legisla- 
tion.  One  of  our  outstanding  Federal 
district  Ju(^s  has  already  commented 
to  me  that.  In  its  present  form,  title  I 
would  place  a  tremendous  administrative 
burden  and  expense  on  the  Federsi 
courts  without  really  getting  at  the  evil 
that  is  sought  to  be  remedied.  He  pointe 
to  sec^n  1689  of  the  bill  which  provides 
that  no  one  can  be  excused  from  jury 
service  for  more  than  6  months  at  a 
time  upon  a  showing  of  undue  hardship 
or  extreme  Inconvenience  and  brands 
this  as  "ridiculotis,"  adding  that  there 
are  many  instances  where  undue  hard- 
ship or  inconvenience  may  require  a 
iva-or  to  be  excused  for  several  years. 

At  the  time  President  Johnson's  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  House,  I  com- 
fnented  that  I  had  serious  reservations 
over  the  constitutionality  of  title  IV,  re- 
lating to  "open  housing."  To  me,  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship  cannot  be  attained  as  long  as 
there  Is  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing.  But  this  does  not 
automatically  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  Jurisdiction 
to  legislate  on  the  point.  Where  there 
is  a  Federal  connection,  such  as  a  Federal 
loan,  for  example,  that  is  one  thing.  But 
where  there  is  no  Federal  connection. 
then  the  Federal  Oovemment  simply 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction.  The  State 
and  local  governments  do  have  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  it  would  be  much  better  In  the 
long  run  if  this  matter  was  decided  upon 
by  them  and  the  people  they  serve.  The 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
sought  to  find  jurisdiction  under  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  be- 
cause the  building  materials  in  a  home 
have  moved  in  Interstate  ccwnmerce.  I 
am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  such  an  ex- 
treme attempt  to  stretch  the  meaning  of 
our  Constitution,  much  less  by  the  so- 
called  precedents  he  has  offered  to  sup- 
port his  theory.  Our  Constitution  was 
never  designed  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment all  powers  of  government  whidi 
can  be  created  by  extreme  interpreta- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  November  of  1962,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Issued  Executive  Order 
No.  11063.  which  directed  all  Federal 
agencies  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
prevent  discrimination  in  the  sale,  leas- 
ing, rental,  or  other  disposition  of  resi- 
dential property  and  related  facilities 
His  action  was  taken  under  what  he 
deemed  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  regu- 
latory authority  the  President  has  over 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
rather  than  pursuant  to  any  specific 
statute.  The  order  covered  only  the  ini- 
tial sale  of  FHA-lnsured  or  VA-guv- 
anteed  housing,  representing  about  20 
percent  of  the  total  housing  in  the  coun- 
try. Actually.  President  Johnson  could 
"with  the  stroke  of  a  pen,"  extend  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11063  to  Include  all  hous- 
ing wMch  has  any  relationship  to  or 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Thia  would  include   conventionally  fi- 
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nanced  housing  which  is  financed 
through  banks  and  savings  iuid  loan  as- 
sociations whose  deposits  aid  guaranteed 
by  FDIC  or  FSLIC,  or  which  are  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  homp  loan  bank 
system.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11063  cbuld  be  thus 
broadened  to  cover  up  to  fO  percent  of 
the  total  housing  supply.  Knd  with  re- 
spect to  the  balance,  the  St»te  and  local 
governments,  which  clearli  have  Juris- 
diction, could  work  on  thi  problem  of 
open  housing  in  line  with  ftjie  needs  of 
their  respective  jurisdictlo 
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MESSAGE  FROM  TH] 

A  message  from  the  Hoi 
sentetives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  Insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  1310)  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  S<itiate  on  Uie 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Jones  pf  Missouri, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer^^y,  and  Mr. 
CoRBETT  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  conculience  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  16569.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  I>e»9lopment  Act 
ol  1966  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea  grant  colleges  t:aid  programs 
by  Initiating  and  supporting!  programs  of 
education  and  research  in  the  |  various  fields 
relating  to  the  development  ^t  marine  re- 
sources, and  for  other  pxirpoeea;  and 

H.R.  1763S.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenue*  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  coding  iune  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIQNED 

The  message  further  annUmced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bUls.  aiid  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.3051.  An  act  granting  th^  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  bet\«teen  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kanaas  City  Area 
Transportation  District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority;' 

S.  3625.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  being 
constructed  on  the  Allegheny  «lver.  Pa.,  aa 
uie  "Kinzua  Dam,"  and  the  Uke'to  be  formed 
by  such  dam  in  Pennsylvania  ahd  New  York 
M  the  "Allegheny  Reservoir";  and 

H.R.6686.  An  act  to  amend  tli^  ClvU  Serv- 
we  Retirement  Act  In  order  ta  correct  an 
equity  In  the  application  of  s  jch  act  with 
«y«ct  to  the  U.8.  Botanic  Garden,  and  for 
ouier  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  {H.R.  17636)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  goverrunent  of  the  DIs- 
inct  of  Columbia  and  othqr  activities 
chargeable  In  whole  or  hi  part  against 
iQe  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  endhig  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
Piupos«.  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
reiwred  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 


SEA-GRANT  COLLEGES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  16559. 
which  was  received  from  the  House 
previously  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  HH.  16559.  an 
act  to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  sea-grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  initiating  and  supporting  programs 
of  education  and  research  in  the  various 
fields  relating  to  the  development  of  ma- 
rine resources,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  H.R.  16559, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  language 
of  S.  2439,  as  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

SHORT  TITLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"NaOonal  Sea  Grant  CoUege  and  Program 
Act  of  1966". 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(a)  That  marine  resources,  including  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  Ufe  and  mineral  wealth, 
constitute  a  far-reaching  and  largely  un- 
tapped asset  of  Immense  potential  sig- 
nificance to  the  United  States;  and 

(b)  That  it  is  In  the  naUonal  Interest  of 
the  United  States  to  develop  the  skilled 
manpower,  including  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians,  and  the  facilities  and 
equipment  necessary  for  the  exploitation  of 
these  resources;  and 

(c)  that  aquaculture,  as  with  agriculture 
on  land,  and  the  gainful  use  of  marine  re- 
sources can  substantially  benefit  the  United 
States,  and  ultimately  the  people  of  the 
world,  by  providing  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunities, including  expanded  employment  and 
trade;  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  our  marine 
resoiu-ces;  new  sources  of  food;  new  means 
for  the  utilization  of  water,  both  salt  and 
fresh;  and  other  valuable  substances,  such  as 
those  contained  In  the  vast  mineral  deposits 
of  the  marine  environment:  and 

(d)  that  Federal  assistance  toward  the  es- 
tabllshment,  development,  and  operation  of 
programs  by  sea  grant  colleges  and  Federal 
support  of  other  sea  grant  programs  designed 
to  achieve  the  galnlul  use  of  marine  re- 
sources, offer  the  best  means  of  promoting 
programs  toward  the  goals  set  forth  in  clauses 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  and  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(e)  that  In  view  of  the  Importance  of 
achieving  the  earliest  possible  institution  of 
significant  Government  activities  related  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources  and  in 
order  to  utilize  existing  faclUtles  within  the 
Federal  Government,  it  is  fitting  to  authorize 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  adminis- 
ter and  supervise  the  sea  grant  programs  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  Act  until  such 
time  as  functions  and  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  promotion  and  sup- 
port of  programs  related  to  the  development 
of  marine  resources  might  be  reorganized  or 
consolidated. 


GRANT  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  SEA  GRANT  COLUCCXS 
AND    PROGRAMS 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  S  ot 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
(42  U.S.C.  1862)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  ( 9 )  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
after  clause  (9)  the  follovrtng  new  clause: 

"(10)  to  support  the  establishment,  devel- 
opment, and  operation  of  sea  grant  programs 
of  education,  research,  and  advisory  services 
which  are  directed  toward  progress  in  the 
various  fields  related  to  the  development  ol 
marine  resources,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  18." 

(b)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  17  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42 
U.S.C.  1875)  is  amended  by  Inserting,  before 
the  period,  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"except  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  3(a)  (10),  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  SlO.000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
SlS.OOO.OOO,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000,  and  for 
each  subsequent  fiscal  year  only  such  sums 
as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  specifically 
authorize  by  law". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  17  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1876)  Is  amended  by  Inserting, 
before  the  period,  a  semicolon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  3(a)  (10),  any  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended". 

(c)  The  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1861  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  sections  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"MARINE   RESOtTRCES 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  3  ( a )  ( 10 ) ,  the  Foundation  ( 1 )  shall 
consult  with  those  experts  engaged  in  pur- 
sulu  In  the  various  fields  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resoiuces  and  with 
agencies  (Including  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  in  all  matters  relating  to  educa- 
tion) of  the  Government  Interested  In,  or 
affected  by,  activities  In  any  such  fields,  in- 
cluding such  interagency  mechanisms  as 
may  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  estab- 
lished in  this  area  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's direction,  and  (2)  shall  seek  advice 
and  counsel  from  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Sea  Grant  Colleges  and  Programs, 
created  by  section  19  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Foundation  shall  exercise  the 
authority  derived  from  section  3(a)  (10) 
by — 

"(1)  initiating  and  supporting  programs 
at  sea  grant  colleges  and  other  qtiaUfled  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  and  bodies  for  the 
education  of  participants  in  the  various 
fields  relating  to  the  development  of  marine 
resources; 

"(2)  Initiating  and  supporting  necessary 
research  programs  In  the  various  fields  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  marine  re- 
sources, with  preference  given  to  research 
aimed  at  practices,  techniques,  and  design  of 
equipment  applicable  to  the  development  of 
marine  resources;  and 

"(3)  encouraging  and  developing  pro- 
grams consisting  of  Instruction,  practical 
demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise, 
by  sea  grant  colleges  and  other  quaUfied  In- 
stitutions, organizations,  and  bodies  through 
marine  advisory  programs  with  the  object 
of  Imparting  useful  information  to  persons 
currently  employed  or  Interested  In  the  var- 
ious fields  related  to  the  development  of 
marine  resoiu-ces,  the  scientific  community, 
and  the  general  public. 

"(c)  Programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section    3(a)(10)     shaU    be    accomplished 
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through  contrscts  with,  or  Brants  to.  suit- 
able public  or  prlTate  agencies,  public  or 
prlTata  lustltutloKu  of  higher  edtmttan, 
musemna,  foundations,  ladnatiles,  labora- 
tortea.  eorporatlons,  organlaatUna.  or 
groups  of  tndlTktuala,  whtcfa  are  engaged  in, 
or  concerned  with,  actlTitles  In  the  various 
fields  related  to  the  development  of  marine 
reaourcee,  for  the  eatabUshment  and  opera- 
tion try  them  of  rucb  programs. 

"(d)  (1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  la 
any  fiscal  year  under  any  grant  to  or  con- 
tract with  any  participant  in  any  program  to 
be  carried  out  by  such  participant  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  (10)  shall  not  exceed  66>'i  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  coet  of  such  program.  For 
purpoeee  of  computing  the  amount  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  such  program  furnished  by 
any  participant  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Foun- 
dation shall  include  In  such  computation  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  value  of  any 
buildings,  fadhtlea,  equipment,  suppUea,  or 
services  provided  by  such  participant  with 
respect  to  such  program  (but  not  the  cost 
or  value  of  land  or  of  Federal  contributions) . 
"(2)  No  portion  of  any  payment  by  the 
Foundation  to  any  participant  in  any  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  under  section  3(a) 
(10)  shaU  be  appUed  to  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  any  land  or  the  rental,  purchase, 
eoiMtructlon.  preservation,  or  repair  of  any 
building,  dock,  or  vessel. 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  payments  In 
any  fiscal  year  by  the  Foundation  to  pcirtlcl- 
pants  within  any  State  shall  not  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated to  the  Foundation  for  the  purpoeee  of 
section  3(a)  (10)    for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  In  allocating  funds  appropriated  In 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3(a)  (10).  the  Foundation  shall  endeavor  to 
achieve  maximum  participation  by  sea  grant 
colleges  and  other  qualified  institutions,  or- 
ganizations, and  bodies,  throughout  the 
United  States,  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  thU  Act. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  tinder 
section  3(a)  (10).  the  Foundation  shall  at- 
t«npt  to  support  programs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  supplement  and  not  duplicate  ot  over- 
lap any  existing  and  related  Oovemment  ac- 

UviUes. 

"(g)   The  head  of  each  department,  agency. 

or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment Is  authorized,  upon  request  by  the 
Foundation,  to  make  available  to  the  Founda- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  stub  pcnonnel.  services,  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Foundation 
In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  section 
3(a)  (10)  In  accordance  with  this  section. 
"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  section  3(a)  (10) 
and  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  "develt^pment  of  ntarlne  re- 
sources' means  scientific  endeavors  relating 
to  the  marine  environment,  including,  bu$ 
not  limited  to  the  fields  oriented  toward  the 
development,     conservation,     or     economic 
utilization  of  the  physical,  chemical,  geologi- 
cal, and  biological  resources  of  the  marine 
environment;  the  fields  of  marine  commerce 
and  marine  engineering;  the  fields  relating  to 
exploration  or  research  In.  the  recovery  of 
natural  resources  from,  and   the   transmis- 
sion of  energy  in.  the  marine  environment; 
and  the  fields  with  respect  to  the  study  of 
the  economic,  legal,  medical,  or  sociological 
problems  arising  out  of  the  management,  use. 
development,  recovery,  and   control  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  marine  environment. 
"(2)  The     term     •marine     environment" 
means  the  oceans;  the  Continental  Shelf  of 
the  United  States;  the  Great  Lakes;  the  sea- 
toed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  ad- 
jacent to   the   coasts  of  the  United  States 
to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  meters,  or  be- 
yond that  limit,  to  where  the  depths  of  the 
superjacent  waters  admit  of  the  exploitation 
of  the  natml  reeoarces  of  the  area;   the 
aaahrrl  and  nibeoU  al  similar  suUnartnc  areaa 


adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islaads  wUlch  com- 
prise United  States  territory:  and  the  natural 
resources  thereof. 

"(3)  The  term  'sea  grant  college'  means 
any  suitable  public  or  private  institution  of 
higher  education  supported  pursuant  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  which  has  major  pro- 
grams devoted  to  Inereaaing  our  NaUon's 
utilization  of  the  workTs  marine  reaourcee." 
"(4)  The  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" shall  have  the  sanw  meaning  as  It 
has  under  section  103(b)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  VS.C. 
403). 

"(5)  The  term  'sea  grant  program"  means 
(A)  any  actlvlUes  of  education  or  research 
related  to  the  development  of  marine  re- 
sources supported  by  the  Foundation  by 
contracU  v/lth  or  grante  to  InsUtuUons  of 
higher  educaUon  either  InlUatlng  or  de- 
veloping existing  programs  in  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  section  3(a)  (10) .  (B)  any 
activities  of  education  or  research  related  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources  sup- 
ported by  the  Foundation  by  contracts  with 
or  grants  to  suitable  institutions,  organiza- 
Uons.  and  other  bodies,  and  (C)  any  pro- 
grams of  advisory  services  oriented  toward 
imparting  information  In  fields  related  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources  sup- 
ported by  the  Foundation  by  contracts  with 
or  granU  to  suitable  InstltuUona,  organiza- 
tions, and  other  bodies. 


"K&nONAL    ADWiaoaT     COUNCIL    ON     SKA    C«ANT 
COLLEGES  AND  PROC«Al*S 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  execuUve  branch  of  the  Ooveriunent  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Sea  Grant  Col- 
leges and  Programs  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prominent  in  public 
Ufe  or  m  the  fields  of  education,  oceanology, 
ocean  technology,  and  other  fields  related  to 
the  development  ol  marine  resources.  The 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  from  among  lU  members. 
"(c)  The  Council  shall^ 
"(1)  advise  the  Foundation  with  respect  to 
the  policies,  procedures,  and  operations  of  the 
FoundaUon  in  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  section  3(a)  (10); 

"(2)  provide  policy  guidance  to  the 
Foundation  with  respect  to  contracts  or 
grants  in  support  of  programs  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  (10).  and  make  such 
recommendaUons  thereon  to  the  Foundation 
as  may  be  appropriate,  and 

"(3)  submit  an  azmual  report  on  Its 
activities  and  Its  recommendations  to  the 
President. 

The  Foundation  abaU  not  approve  or  dis- 
approve any  propoaed  contract  or  grant  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (2)  nnleas  such  contract 
or  grant  would  be  In  lmpl«nentatlon  of  a 
program  on  which  the  Council  has  already 
given  its  recommendation,  or  unless  the 
Council  faUs  to  make  any  recommendation 
on  such  program  within  a  reasonable  time. 
"(d)  Members  of  the  Oounell  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  diem 
when  engaged  In  the  work  of  the  Council.  In- 
cludlng  travel  time,  and  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  smb- 
sistenee  as  authorised  by  law  (5  V£.C.  73b-2) 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(c)  "The  Council  shaU  be  terminated  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President  not  earlier 
than  June  30. 1MB :  Frowided,  "That  the  Presi- 
dent may  estabUah  a  suitable  advisory  coim- 
cU  to  replace  It  if  be  deeoos  It  deslrabte." 


The  PRESnUNO  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amoid- 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

"The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  bin  but  I  want  the  Rbcord  made 
on  it  for  Its  Icglslatlye  history. 

I  rise  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  on  the  leadership  he  has 
displayed  throughout  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

It  is  a  very  important  bill,  which  I 
think  will  carry  with  It  a  great  service  to 
the  beneficiaries. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  on  many 
education  bills  In  the  Senate.  He  has 
given  me  imfaUlng  support  bi  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education. 

The  bill  is  a  great  testimonial  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  In  the  field  of  education  and  I 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  done  to  bring 
this  bin  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  very  much.  Let  me  add  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  kindness,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Subcommittee,  In 
permitting  us  to  set  up  a  special  sub- 
committee, we  could  not  have  had  hear- 
ings and  gotten  consideration  of  the  bill 
In  this  regard.  I  am  particularly  grateful 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr 
HiLLl  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  set  up  the 
special  subcommittee  on  sea-grant  col- 
leges and  programs.  Similarly.  I  must 
express  my  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson]  who.  as  the  acknowledged 
dean  of  oceanography  in  the  Senate,  per- 
mitted me  to  go  ahead  with  this  matter 
in  the  first  place  and  wlio  was  kind 
enough  to  permit  this  bill  to  be  handled 
by  our  special  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MURPHY.    Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2439, 1  would  not  wish  to 
permit  the  passage  of  this  measure  with- 
out saluting  and  complimenting  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Peu.].    JJke  the  seafaring 
ancestors  of  his  section  of  the  country ,if 
captained     the     sea     college     measure 
through  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee most  admirably.    ParUcularly  am 
I  grateful  for  his  willingness  to  receive 
and  adopt  suggestions  from  the  minority. 
In  bringing  S.  2439  before  the  Senate 
today,  we  are  underscoring  the  need  for 
this  Nation  to  get  serious  about  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  vast  resources  of  our 
oceans.    Hopefully,  by  making  grants  to 
so-called   sea-grant    colleges,   for  pro- 
grams of  education,  research,  and  dis- 
semination of  the  latest  findings  in  the 
field  ot  oceanology,  we  will  at  long  last. 
Btart  to  apply  the  resources  and  encrgj 
of  this  Nation  to  tapping  the  resourtes 
of  the  oceans.    It  cannot  be  emphasized 
too.  strongly  that  the  primary  thrust  ol 
this  legislation  is  the  practical  apphcs; 
tion  of  ocean  resources  for  the  good  o. 
the  American  people. 

In  connection  with  the  bill,  I  have  con- 
tacted many  people  in  the  State  of  Cau- 
fomia,  where,  as  Senators  know,  we  havt 
long  had  a  great  interest  In  this  field,  aM 
I  can  say  that  there  is  starong  support  in 
my  SUte  for  the  measure. 

Also,  I  would  not  want  to  permit  tne 
measure  to  pass  today  without  some  gw- 


eral  observations  regarding  the  total  na- 
tional effort  In  the  field  of  oceanology. 
For  sometime  I  have  filt  this  Nation  "s 
efforts  in  the  exploration  of  the  oceans 
have  been  inadequate,  8|ttd  moving  at  a 
snail's  pace.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Con- 
gress that  we  have  rec^tmlzed  the  im- 
portance of  oceanology, j  luid  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  2439  in  adaijtlon  to  S.  944, 
which  was  recently  e^ted,  will  do 
much.  This  admlnlstrition,  however, 
has  treated  oceanology  as  a  stepchild.  It 
has  failed  to  provide  the  leadership  and 
the  vision  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  will  be  ttip  leader  in  this 
endeavor.  | 

That  the  Communist  \^t>rld  is  very  ac- 
tive In  the  field  of  ocdanology  is  well 
known  and  documented.  Citizens  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  particularly  cognizant 
of  their  efforts  for  theiif  fishing  vessels 
have  been  sighted  and  f  oBowed  with  deep 
Interest.  All  Americans  are  aware  of 
this  fact,  however,  for  they  have  viewed 
on  their  television  screens  the  "fishing" 
activities  of  the  Soviet  ^Won. 

There  appeared  in  the  March  1966 
Issue  of  Navy  magazine  aa  article  regard- 
ing the  "fishing  activiUei"  of  the  Soviet 
trawlers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  GFttlCER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  |^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  iPresIdent.  the 
committee  in  its  report,  qn  page  2,  ex- 
pressed its  concern  with  the  status  of 
the  Nation's  ocean-relab  ;(1  activity.  It 
stated:  , 

But  there  are  many  ocean  related  ventures 
In  which  this  Nation  is  pertormlng  poorly. 
Our  merchant  marine  does  tot  compete  well 
with  other  commercial  nee\.t  of  the  world 
Our  fishing  Industry  has  slipped  from  second 
to  fifth  place  in  a  decade.  In  fact,  last  year 
flsheries  products  Imports  equaled  more  than 
one-third  of  our  deficit  balance  of  payments 

If  these  sagging  industries  do  not  catch 
up  what  chance  will  America  have  in  marine 
industries  of  the  future,  sudh  as:  mining  of 
marine  minerals,  drilling  f*  oil,  extracting 
aiMolved  substances,  aquacuiture  desaUniaa- 
tlon,  underwater  equipment,  vehicles,  and 
bases  of  all  kinds?  We  are]  not  adequately 
preparing  technology  for  thett  new  or  poten- 

n^d^'^'i!^'^''-  ^°'^^y  B^P"  **°  appear  over- 
night. The  lesson  of  SputiMk  is  a  painful 
reminder  of  weak  long-rangei  planning. 

Mr.  President,  our  metehant  fleet  is 
tnUy  m  a  sorry  state.  Iti  faces  a  crisis. 
Presently,  we  have  arouiifl  900  vessels 
most  of  which  are  outdated;  and  shock- 
mgis,  they  carry  only  9  Iiercent  of  our 
foreign  trade.  Seven  out  <^f  ten  are  over- 
»8e.  This  Nation  has  learned  from  ex- 
perience the  importance  ol  the  merchant 
neet.  not  only  in  peacetime,  but  in  time 
of  war  as  well.  In  Vietnam,  we  are  once 
again  making  use  of  our  air  and  water 
power  and  one  would  drekd  to  imagine 
What  the  situation  would  bkike  in  south- 
east Asia,  if  we  did  not  hkve  control  of 
wie  sea  and  the  air.  In  thU  conflict,  our 
merchant  fleet  is  again  keeping  the  sup- 
S'  f^«  lif eblood  of  our  tl^ops  and  per- 
»nnel  there,  moving.  Siitilflcantly.  98 
percent  of  these  suppUes  and  two  out  of 
"ery  three  persons  tovolved  in  the  con- 
'^i  have  been  moved  therf  by  U.S.  mer 
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chant  fleet.  While  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  condition  of  our  merchant  fleet  is 
treated  v/ith  indifference,  the  Russians 
are  involved  in  a  major  buildup  of  their 
merchant  fleet.  Russia  is  building  ships 
at  approximately  10  times  our  construc- 
tion rate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mr.  John  N. 
Thurman,  vice  president  of  the  Pacific 
American  Steamship  Association,  ably  re- 
viewed the  history  and  necessity  of  our 
merchant  fleet.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  full 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Unions  concentrated  effort  in 
oceanology  has  been  treated  with  rela- 
tive Indifference  in  the  United  States 
What  bothers  me  about  this  fact  Is  that 
It  would  probably  take  some  sputnik- 
like  revolution  before  the  United  States 
is  shocked  into  a  realization  of  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  extending  our 
efforts  in  what  has  been  called  "the  ne- 
glected frontier."  The  growing  threat  of 
the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  alone  is  rea- 
son enough  for  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  country.  We  are  aU  aware  of  the 
tremendous  capabilities  of  our  Polaris 
missiles  which  are  launched  from  mobile 
submarines  having  72  percent  of  the 
world's  surface  as  theh-  area  of  opera- 
tions. The  problems  of  detecting  and 
eliminating  the  dangers  of  a  submarine 
attack  stagger  the  imagination.  Soviet 
submarines  have  also  been  sighted  off 
our  shores. 

During  World  War  n.  4,786  Allied 
merchant  vessels  were  lost.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  war  such  losses  aver- 
aged around  100  per  month.  The  Ger- 
mans were  able  to  destroy  such  numbers 
during  the  early  days  even  though  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  they  had  only  47 
submarines.  Russia  today  has  approxi- 
mately 500.    Need  any  more  be  said? 

The  oceans,  as  Senators  ai-e  aware,  like 
the  geography  of  our  land,  have  peaks, 
valleys,  and  plateaus.  There  is  a  need  to 
know  and  to  map  the  ocean  just  as  there 
has  always  been  a  need  to  have  maps  of 
our  land  surfaces.  If  we  are  to  Increase 
our  methods  to  detect  hostile  submarines 
and  improve  our  accuracy  of  detecting 
targets,  greater  research  in  ocean- 
ography is  needed. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  ocean 
the  facts  seem  to  be  that  the  United 
States  is  losing  the  race  for  superiority 
in  ocean  exploraUon.  The  urgency  for 
winning  the  oceanographic  race  cannot 
be  overstressed.  The  s^ake  is  survival. 
Improvements  in  our  military  posture 
are  not  the  only  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  expediting  of  our  oceanographic 
efforts.  We  hear  much  talk  about  the 
population  explosion  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  and  of  Uie  inabiUty  of  man  to 
provide  adequate  food  for  such  a  grow- 
ing popiUatlon.  By  1980  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  United  SUtes  wiU  need 
an  additional  3  billion  pounds  of  sea- 
food. The  needs  of  other  nations  are 
of  course,  greatly  higher.    In  our  search 


for  adequate  food  supplies,  the  oceans 
offer  great  promise,  but  sadly  the  pres- 
ent picture  of  our  fishing  fleet  leaves  a 
lot  to  be  desh-ed.  Foreign  fisheries,  with 
the  benefits  of  great  research  are  rapidly 
moving  out  into  all  areas  including  areas 
off  our  east  and  west  coasts.  Soviet 
Russia  Is  actively  fishing  ell  over  the 
world,  and  the  Japanese  also  have  be- 
come very  active.  The  United  States  in 
1956  was  second  only  to  Japan  as  a  fish- 
ing nation.  Five  years  later,  the  United 
States  occupied  fifth  place  among  na- 
tions in  the  size  of  its  catoh.  Now,  not 
only  are  we  behind  Japan,  but  we  trail 
Soviet  Russia,  Red  China,  and  Peru. 
This  obviously  Is  not  a  desirable  posi- 
tion, fitting  for  the  leading  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  a  position 
that  the  American  people  want,  nor 
should  they  tolerate  it. 

Some  experts  are  concerned  with  the 
world's  mineral  supply,  yet  scientists  tell 
us  that  the  ocean  contains  more  minerals 
than  those  which  have  been  mined  by 
man  in  all  his  past  history.  Four  him- 
dred  bUlion  barrels  of  oil  lie  outside  the 
continental  shelves  alone.  In  addition, 
sulfur  and  gas  are  also  present.  Go- 
ing out  deeper  into  the  ocean  we  find 
manganese,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  mo- 
lybdenum, vanadium,  zinc,  and  zirco- 
nium deposits. 

In  addition,  scientists  are  convinced 
that  great  research  in  the  oceans  would 
lead  us  to  a  clearer  imderstanding  and 
prediction  of  our  weather.  Of  course, 
who  can  say.  but  this  increased  knowl- 
edge may  very  well  lead  mankind  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  our  water  supplies. 

Dally  in  our  papers,  we  read  accounts 
of  what  hopefully  might  turn  out  to  be 
a  breakthrough  in  man's  battle  against 
cancer.  Strangely  enough,  biologists 
and  medical  doctors  find  the  animal  life 
of  the  sea  unaffected  l^  cancerous 
growths.  Investigation  as  to  why  in- 
vertebrate and  marine  animals  have  not 
acquired  cancer,  may  lead  us  to  what 
would  be  the  breakthrough  of  the  century 
in  medical  science. 

The  oceans  remain  the  main  channel 
of  the  world's  commerce.  The  United 
States,  although  a  highly  Industrial  na- 
tion, depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
importation  of  raw  materials  to  main- 
tain its  economy  and  high  standard  of 
living. 

Bordering  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  Callfor- 
nlans  have  always  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  the  ocean,  and  have  been 
cognizant  of  the  benefits  that  might  be 
derived  from  all  mankind  by  an  in- 
creased effort.  Because  of  the  great  in- 
terest In  oceanology  In  my  State  and 
my  own  personal  Interest,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  is  approving  this  bill  to- 
day and  taking  this,  another  step  in  fiu-- 
thering  our  oceanographic  effort.  As  a 
recent  caption  in  the  San  Diego  Union 
said.  "There's  Gold  in  Them  Thar 
Waves."  and  I  think  it  is  high  time  this 
administration  began  to  appreciate  that 
fact.  As  Senators  know,  San  Diego  is  in 
the  forefront  of  our  Nation's  effort  and 
Is  uniquely  qualified  to  participate  more 
vigorously  if  we  are,  as  we  should,  to 
speed  up  our  oceanography  program. 
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Speaking  of  sea  power  in  the  period 
when  the  English  fleet  wa«  diminishing, 
Santayana  wrote : 

It  will  be  a  black  day  for  the  human  race 
when  sclentlflo  blackguards,  conspirators, 
churls  and  fanatics  manage  to  supplant  him. 

Fortunately,  for  the  free  world,  Eng- 
land was  supplanted  by  the  ITnlted 
States  and  n.S.  control  of  the  seas  has 
not  only  been  essential  for  the  economic 
health  and  defense  of  our  Nation,  but  it 
has  also  helped  to  preserve  freedom 
aroimd  the  world.  The  question  that  the 
CtHigress  must  long  ponder,  is  whether 
we  are  doing  enough  to  make  absolutely 
certain  this  will  always  be  the  case.  In 
addition.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  various  editorials  on  this 
subject,  published  in  California  news- 
newspapers,  be  printed  In  full  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 

[From  Navy  magazine,  March  1966] 

Thx  Pboblkm  or  Sovirr  Tkawlkks — Fekquent 

ENrar  Into  Oxtb  TixarroaiAi,  Watkss  bt 

Thssx  Electronics-Laden  Ships  Calls  fob 

Tir-roB-TAT  Response  bt  United  States, 

AtrrHOB  Bats 

(By  Raymond  Schuessler) 
Early  on  the  morning  of  January  22,  1963, 
a  XT.5.  tanker  radioed  the  Coast  Ouard  that 
five  Russian  trawlers  equipped  with  radar 
and  electronic  antenna  were  proceeding 
south.  11  miles  off  the  coast  of  St.  Lucie  Inlet 
on  the  east  coast  of  Florida.  Eight  hours 
later  the  merchantman  KEIBE  radioed  the 
Coast  Quard  that  a  flotilla  of  six  Russian 
trawlers,  with  electronic  equipment,  was 
heading  south  In  diamond-shaped  forma- 
tion three  to  four  miles  off  Lake  Worth  In- 
let, 40  mllea  south  of  the  position  reported 
by  the  tanker. 

Since  this  incident  many  Russian  vessels 
have  been  seen  off  our  Florida  coast,  often 
within  our  territorial  waters.  As  Captain 
W.  K.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Public  Infor- 
mation of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  told  us. 
"During  the  past  year  and  a  half  there  have 
been  about  60  Russian  trawler  passages  and 
entries  Into  U.S.  territorial  waters." 

nvE  thousand  are  oceangoino 

What  are  these  Russian  ships  doing  so 
close  to  our  shores?  Are  they  engaged  In 
harmless  fishing  expeditions,  or  are  they 
threatening  our  security  with  espionage 
work  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  successful 
attack  in  case  of  war? 

The  size  of  Russia's  fishing  fleet  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  23.000  to  25.000 
steam  and  dlesel  propelled  vessels  of  modem 
design  and  capabilities.  About  20  per  cent 
or  about  5,000  of  these  ships  are  classlfled  by 
our  Navy  Department  as  oceangoing  trawl- 
ers Emd  support  ships. 

The  Soviet  oceangoing  flshlng  fleet  Is 
scattered  around  the  world,  equipped  both 
for  fishing  and  for  gathering  scientific  data, 
including  Intelligence  of  military  value. 
Photographs  by  U.S.  Navy  planes  show  that 
many  of  the  ships  have  special  electronic 
capabilities  not  normally  required  on  fishing 
boats. 

Moat  of  the  northbound  sightings  posi- 
tioned the  trawlers  several  miles  offshore,  so 
It  appears  that  the  sailing  pattern  of  thoae 
trawlers  observed  was  to  avoid  the  Gulf 
Stream  soutbboiind  and  to  ride  It  on  the 
passage*  ncvth.  The  exception  occurred  on 
May  27.  1963.  when  a  trawler  was  reported 
three  mllea  off  Miami  Beach,  a  course  not 
recommended.  Within  five  minutes,  a  40-foot 
Coast  Ouard  boat  was  dispatched  to  chase  it. 


Although  the  VS.  craft  with  a  speed  of  18 
knots  had  only  to  close  a  gap  seven  and  a 
half  miles,  it  gave  up  pursuit  without  getting 
close  enough  to  identify  it.  Admiral  I.  J. 
Stephens,  of  the  Miami  Coast  Ouard  Dis- 
trict, agreed  that  the  trawler  had  no  reason 
to  foUow  a  northern  course  so  close  to  the 
shore. 

On  May  14.  1963,  the  Navy  reported  that 
the  destroyer  tender  USS  Sierra  had  sighted 
what  was  described  as  a  hydroeurvey  ship  of 
the  Okean  trawler  class,  three  miles  south  of 
Molasses  Reef.  The  trawler  did  not  answer 
the  Sierra's  signals.  On  the  same  day.  a 
Coast  Guard  boat  reported  the  sighting  of  a 
trawler  two  and  a  half  miles  off  Molasses 
Reef. 

matteb  of  concerm 

On  June  8,  1963.  the  Lake  Worth  Inlet 
Light  Station  reported  sighting  a  Russian 
trawler  two  miles  off  Palm  Beach  south- 
bound. A  Coast  Ouard  boat  sent  located  it 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  off  Delray  Beach. 

In  view  of  their  adaptabUlty  to  purposes 
other  than  flshlng,  the  presence  of  these  Rus- 
sian trawlers  within  our  waters  is  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  our  government. 

Russia  maintains  a  fleet  of  about  200  to 
4(M  flshlng  vessels  operating  off  the  Grand 
Banks  and  Georges  Bank  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. More  than  a  dozen  of  these  Russian 
trawlers  make  regular  trips  between  the 
North  Atlantic  flshlng  banks  and  Cuba,  ac- 
cording to  Rear  Admiral  A.  L.  Reed.  Acting 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Fleet 
Operations  and  Readiness. 

Admiral  Reed  explained  that  In  July.  1962, 
several  Soviet  fishing  trawlers  began  activities 
in  Cuba  for  the  announced  purpose  of  train- 
ing Cuban  fishermen  and  rehabilitating  the 
Cuban  flshlng  Industry.  In  September,  1962. 
the  Castro  retime  announced  a  Soviet-Cuban 
agreement  where  the  Soviet  Union  would 
assist  in  the  construction  of  a  large  fishing 
port  in  Havana  Bay  committed  to  provide 
services  to  Soviet  trawlers  In  the  North  At- 
lantic for  10  years  or  longer. 

within   OVR   THREE-mLE   LIIUT 

On  their  trips  south  these  vessels  hug  the 
south  Florida  coastline  for  a  distance  of 
about  160  to  200  miles  and  at  times  are  well 
within  (one  and  a  half  miles)  the  three-mile 
limit  of  our  territorial  waters.  Although 
this  route  is  recommended  by  the  U^S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  publication  "VB.  Coast 
Pilot"  to  avoid  the  northerly  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  Is.  according  to  the  Coast 
Ouard,  neither  the  shortest  nor  fastest  for 
ships  moving  from  the  North  Atlantic  flsh- 
lng banks  to  Cuba. 

This  raises  the  possibility,  according  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  Special  Investigations  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services: 

"That  the  trawlers  may  be  iising  the 
Tilots'  recommended  course  as  an  excuse  for 
moving  in  our  territorial  sea  ...  a  cover  for 
operations  of  a  military  or  paramilitary 
nature." 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  these  vessels 
conducting  electronic  surveillance  of  our 
military  defenses  and  exploring  ways  of  In- 
terfering with  or  controlling  the  guidance 
and  abortive  systems  of  our  mlssUes  and 
rockets.  If  routine  radio  communications  in 
taxis  can  wreak  potential  havoc  on  the 
launching  pads,  what  can  Soviet  trawlers 
with  their  super-secret  electronic  gear  do? 
A  NASA  scientist  says:  "They  would  have  no 
trouble  throwing  a  communications  monkey 
wrench  into  our  space  flights  if  they  wanted 
to." 

SOVOKT   POLARIS   "DITMMT" 

Nlcolal  F.  Artamonov,  former  skipper  of  a 
Russian  destroyer,  testified  that  Soviet 
trawlers  are  "loaded  with  electronic  gear  for 
keeping  tabs  on  U.S.  Navy  units,  radar  fre- 
quencies, shore-based  signals  and  filght  pat- 
terns of  early  warning  aircraft."  The  Soviet 
trawler  VEOA  nearly  collided  with  a  U.S. 
destroyer  off  Long  Island  when  the  Russian 


crew  tried  unsuccessfully  to  recover  a  dum- 
my Polaris  mlssUe. 

Vice  Admiral  John  T.  Hayward,  USN.  has 
testified : 

"The  Soviet  fishing  fieet  is  mapping  New 
England  coastal  waters." 

Off  our  East  Cocut  we  have  a  system  of 
underwater  sonar  buoys,  an  anti-submarine 
project — upon  which  the  trawlers  could  be 
spying  and  prying. 

We  have  discovered  radioactive  devices  of 
Soviet  manufacture  imbedded  on  the  ocean 
fioor  along  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  North  America  which  were  ex- 
plained by  our  Navy  as  "position  markers 
planted  by  trawlers  for  use  by  Soviet  subs 
to  'home  in'  on  such  markers  before  firing 
on  Inland  targets."  We  found  43  of  our 
largest  cities  and  over  80  per  cent  of  our 
Industries  within  range  of  the  markers. 

In  the  faU  of  1961  during  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command's  Skyshteld 
II  exercises,  designed  to  protect  our  pre- 
paredness against  sudden  attack.  85  Russian 
trawlers  positioned  from  Newfoundland  to 
Virginia  were  interested  spectators. 

BRITISU    IBKXD,   TOO 

Little  wonder  the  activity  of  the  Russian 
"fishing"  fieet  has  become  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  western  governments.  Soviet  trawl- 
ers have  been  sighted  in  such  unlikely  fish- 
ing areas  as  the  waters  of  Scotland's  St 
Kilda  Island,  the  British  Army's  rocket- 
homing  base;  and  off  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  s 
U.S.  nuclear  submarine  base.  Britain's  Sir 
Plerson  Dixon  told  the  U  Jf .  Security  Council 
in  1960: 

"We  have  been  subject  to  the  annoyance 
of  seeing  Soviet  trawlers  equipped  with 
electronic  equipment  in  waters  where  naval 
exercises  or  research  activities  are  carried 
out." 

Soviet  trawlers  are  stationed  near  Ameri- 
can military  bases  in  Southeast  Asia.  When 
the  Guam-based  B-52's  began  strikes  against 
Viet  Nam,  two  Russian  trawlers  with  huge 
antennas  set  up  posts  four  miles  from  the 
Guam  air  base.  Since  we  did  not  protest. 
we  soon  found  the  Russian  trawlers  trailing 
the  Seventh  Fleet  off  Formosa.  Now  spy- 
trawlers  are  off  Viet  Nam  where  they  can 
give  immediate  information  of  American  air 
attacks  and.  at  times,  amphibious  landings. 
During  one  U.S.  Marine  attack,  according  to 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  correspondent,  the  Soviet 
trawlers  were  able  to  report  to  the  Viet  Cong 
when,  what  and  how  many  U.S.  troops  were 
Involved.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Coast 
Guard  admitted  that  the  ships  could  be 
landing  or  picking  up  spies  or  saboteurs  or 
smuggling  military  items  and  that  this 
could  be  done  with  little  chance  of  detection 
In  the  landing  or  picking  up  operations. 

rr  WOULD  BE  BAST 

We  interviewed  a  flshlng  charter  boat  cap- 
tain In  Port  Lauderdale,  Captain  E.  B.  Klt- 
chell,  who  stated  that  he  or  any  other  private 
boat  owner  could  leave  the  Florida  coast 
without  clearing  for  a  foreign  port,  pick  up 
passengers  in  the  Bahamas  and,  again  with- 
out clearing,  bring  them  into  the  United 
States  along  the  Florida  coast  without  any- 
one knowing  about  it.  The  same  pattern, 
be  said,  applied  to  trawlers;  that  is,  he  could 
meet  a  trawler  as  far  as  20  miles  out,  put  an 
agent  on  the  trawler  and  take  one  on  bis 
ship.  This  goes  for  messages  or  any  equip- 
ment he  may  want  to  bring  In. 

Exhibit  2 
I  From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mar.  21, 

1966] 
For    Trade   and    Defense:    Ship   Needs  or 

Nation  Proven  nt  Bistort 
(By  John  N.  Thurman,  vloe  president  and 
Washington     counsel,     Paciflc     American 
Steamship  Association) 
Ever  since  the  founding  of  our  great  na- 
tion, the  Importance  of  a  strong  American 


Merchant  Marine  has  beecj  Torclbly  demon 
strated  many  times. 

The  first  colonists  and  explorers  came  In 
America  in  ships  and  ship«  were  vital  for 
trade  and  oommxmlcatlon  to  exi>and  and  de- 
velop the  natioo.  In  times  of  war,  merchant 
vessels  served  as  our  first  navy,  and  later  as 
a  most  important  supplemaat  to  the  regular 
navy. 

While  th«  nation  was  growing  we  became 
world  leaders  In  maritime  Innovations  such 
as  the  speedy  CUpper  sh^pa  that  carried 
American  products  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  world.  The  changeovor  from  saU  to 
steam,  as  a  result  of  Americtu  Inventiveness 
should  have  made  us  the  trading  maritime 
power  in  the  world,  but  tjils  was  not  the 
case.  Our  merchant  fieets  ^pere  neglected  In 
favor  of  internal  expansion  and  transporta- 
tion modes  to  the  point  th^t  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Amerlcan-fUg  t  ^ipe  were  car- 
rying only  one-tenth  of  thd  Ration's  foreign 

As  in  the  preceding  centWles,  later  years 
have  brought  many  occafilo4«  when  the  very 
security  of  our  nation  has  Ibeen  dependent 
to  a  large  measure  on  the  bvallabUlty  of  a 
strong  and  active  Amerlcab-flag  merchant 
marine. 

At  the  outbreak  of  Worli  War  I  we  had 
allowed  our  merchant  marihie  to  depreciate 
to  such  a  low  state  that  n«jarly  90  per  cent 
of  the  U.S.  foreign  trade  was  being  lifted  on 
forelgn-fiag  vessels.  The  dajority  of  these 
vessels  were  Immediately  4fthdrawn  from 
our  service.  T 

Export  goods  piled  up  oil  our  docks  for 
lack  of  ships  to  carry  them  abroad  and  the 
public  had  to  do  without  n^any  even  essen- 
tial Imports.  As  is  always  tlM  case  when  left 
to  the  mercy  of  a  short  sMppIy  of  vessel 
space,  freight  rates  soared. 

FOREIGN    SHIPS    NEtDEO 

When  the  United  States  became  an  active 

participant  In  World  War  I.|  We  had  to  rely 
almost  totally  on  our  allies  tO  transport  our 
anny  and  to  carry  its  food  and  weapons  to 

Eur^.  A  huge  and  costly  shipbuilding 
program  was  undertaken,  but  very  few  ships 
came  off  the  ways  in  time  to  be  of  any  use 
before  the  war  ended.  We  we|«  then  left  with 
hundreds  of  ships  for  the  it»«t  part  com- 
pletely unsulted  to  peacetuqe  trades 

At  the  approach  of  World  War  II,  the  slt- 
uaUon  was  quite  similar.  I  Our  merchant 
fleet  had  deteriorated  in  size  itd  quality  and 
the  majority  of  our  exporu  aa«  Imports  were 
being  carried  in  forelgn-fla^  vessels.  But 
that  time  due  to  the  enactm^et  of  the  Mer- 
chant Btorlne  Act.  1936.  w«  were  able  to 
build  ships  fast  enough  to  m0«t  the  tremen- 
dous demands  for  shipping  eapaclty  of  a 
worldwide  war.  1 

During  this  period  of  crisis,  the  survival  of 
not  only  thU  nation  and  ouk-  allies  but  of 
the  entire  free  world  depended  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  American  Merc^iant  Marine  to 
move  troops  and  suppUes  for  ttie  armies,  car- 
P»»  essential  to  the  life  of  clTlllan  popnla- 
tioiM.  and  the  raw  materials  needed  for  pro- 
ducing weapons  that  were  all  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecuUon  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  ended  these  s^e  American- 
h^hfrn*?."*"®**  "**  supplies  deeded  for  re- 
^biiiutlon  Of  the  many  detistated  coun- 
ines  throughout  the  world. 

Under  the  Merchant  Ship  Ssjles  Act  of  1946. 
»My  of  these  war-buUt  vessels  were  sold  to 
u^  steamship  companies  and  to  foreign  car. 
[^  to  replace  ships  lost  or  damaged  during 
CJ?/'  S"^*""  ^«8s«Js  were  plRced  In  reserve 
s^L!  ,*  **"  P**'°**  throughout  the  United 
^  "^  *"  future  emergcDcies. 
Am^*^^*""'"  "quiring  immediate  use  of 
^rl^n-flag  vessels  were  not  Jong  in  com- 

I9sn  *'^  "*•  *"  ^'^^'  o«  tn  Korea  In 
'980.  several  hundred  of   the  reserve  ships 

t^Am"  .^*  ^^  "^*«  *"*  operated  by 
^American  steamship  companies  to  move 
"oops.  supplies,  and  equipment,  and  also 


to  oairy  forelgn-ald  cargoes  eeaenttal  to  the 
praaervatlon  of  the  freedom  of  famine  strick- 
en oountries  throughout  the  world. 

When  the  Sues  Canal  was  closed  In  1956. 
rtmemt  fleet  tankers  were  withdrawn  to  sup- 
plement existing  carriers  to  provide  the  extra 
o^>acity  needed  for  hauling  petroleum  the 
long  way  around  Africa.  Again  when  war 
threatened  In  Lebanon,  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  provided  support  for  the  mlU- 
tary  forces. 

During  the  recent  Cuban  crisis  a  large 
segment  of  our  U5.-flag  merchant  fleet  was 
placed  on  standby  alert.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  with  all  of  the  pronouncements 
concerning  atrllft  capability  when  it  oame 
to  evacuating  the  mUltary  dependents  from 
Ouantanamo.  airlift  was  far  from  sufficient 
and  a  MSTS  transport  vessel  came  to  the 
rescue. 

Today  we  have  Viet  Nam.  We  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  that  over  98  percent  of  the 
supplies  and  two  out  of  every  three  persons 
engaged  In  the  oonlUct  have  moved  to  the 
area  by  water  on  U.S.-flag  rtjlps. 

Again  as  In  past  crises  our  merchant  ma- 
rine  limited  in  the  short  periods  of  peace 
through  budget  denials  U  being  supple- 
mented from  the  reserve  fleet.  Over  100 
reserve  ships  have  been  demothbaiied  to 
date.  These  Worid  War  H-bullt  vessels  are 
of  limited  value  and  cannot  be  considered  in 
future  projections  on  U.S.-flag  lift  capabili- 
ties. 

Over  the  years  we  have  seen  the  practical 
lessons  learned  and  forgotten  In  the  value 
Of  a  strong  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine  to  the 
national  defense. 

Less  dramatic  but  of  equal  importance  Is 
the  contribution  which  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet  makes  to  the  econcanlc  welfare  of  the 
country,  by  assuring  uninterrupted  move- 
ment of  the  agricultural,  manufactured  and 
raw  materials  in  our  foreign  commerce  which 
is  necessary  to  the  continued  and  ever-In- 
creasing prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
country.  " 

We  depend  upon  a  large  variety  of  Im- 
ported foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  other 
products  to  maintain  otir  high  standard  of 
living,  and  to  supply  necessary  elements  of 
many  of  the  manufactured  exports  which 
we  send  to  other  nations 

K  there  was  no  existing  U.S.-flag  merchant 
marine,  industry,  involving  Imports  and  ex- 
ports would  find  Itself  in  a  precarious  poel- 
t  on  regarding  freight  rates  and  our  competl- 
tive  position  for  world  markets  would  be  In 
constant  danger.  Additionally,  the  current 
serious  balance  of  payments  deficit  highlights 
the  need  tor  use  of  U.S.-flag  vessels,  which 
earn  or  conserve  about  $1  billion  annually 
to  the  plus  side  of  the  balance. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  other 
countries  to  supply  at  all  times  the  ships 

United  States.  We  must,  therefore,  main- 
tain  enough  shipbuilding  capacity,  experi- 
enced   steamship    companies,    and    skilled 

s^'"tl?fl^»''w°"'L°'™  *"  P'""'""*  »  United 
?.^ifr^^  .***""*=*'*°*  ^^^rtne  to  serve  our 
country  in  both  war  and  peace 
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an  taveetment  of  1165  minion  a  year  In 
oceanography  research  annoally  could  even- 
tually return  as  much  as  W  bUUoa  a  year  In 
resources.  The  returns  coiUd  begin  as  soon 
as  10  years. 

There  also  is  great  possible  acoaomic  sig- 
nificance on  the  deep  aea  floor.  Resotirces 
include  manganese,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel, 
molybdenum,  vanadium,  Hoc  and  atrconlum 
deposits.  Their  value  is  inestimable  but  It  ts 
known  to  l>e  of  great  magnitude; 

To  exploit  this  resource  scientists  will  need 
a  better  knowledge  of  their  dlstribuUom. 
their  composition  as  a  part  of  the  ocean 
floor,  the  regions  in  which  they  occur  and 
how  best  to  develop  harvesting  techniques. 

The  continental  shelves  themselves  ore 
rich  in  oil,  gas  and  sulphur,  part  of  which  la 
being  extracted.  In  addition  there  are  other 
valuable  mineral  concentrations  that  have 
received  little  attention,  including  gold  and 
magnetite. 

Economic  value  of  the  ocean  is  not  con- 
fined to  sub-surface  mineral  resources  alone. 
Additional  research  in  ecology  and  biology 
of  organisms  supporting  fish  life  could  add 
greatly  to  the  commercial  catches  and  In- 
crease this  important  supply  of  food. 

Additional  studies  of  the  ocean  also  could 
assist  shipping  and  weather  reporting.  In 
the  outer  limits  of  thinking,  sclentlste  do  not 
discount  the  possibility  of  men  actually 
Uvlng  permanently  below  the  ocean  surface 
as  they  do  on  land.  Experiments,  such  as 
the  SeaLab  In  La  JoUa  last  year,  have  proved 
men  can  survive  for  considerable  periods  in 
ocean  depths. 

San  Diego  is  In  a  good  poeiton  to  capitalize 
on  the  growing  emphasis  on  oceanography 
and  ocean  engineering  If  ccnnmunlty  leaders 
piu-sue  programs  vigorously. 

We  are  situated  Ideally  near  a  warm  area 
of  the  Paciflc,  our  climate  will  support  year- 
round  work  and  the  suture  of  existing  sci- 
entific orgamzatlons  which  already  have 
done  superb  research  is  recognized  through- 
out the  world. 


Exhibit  3 

(From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 

Mar.  13, 1966] 

Untapped  Frontier:  Ocean  Research  Is 

Investment 

^Jl^Z^L''°^^°*'^^  "^e'^  "«der  the  ocean 
on  both  sides  of  the  United  States  is  an  ex- 
citing and  virtually  untapped  frontier  that 
Offers  a  vast  economic  potential  for  the  fu- 

In  general  terms  studies  of  the  shelf  and 
use  of  its  resources  are  m  the  period  of  time 
the  dry  land  area  of  the  naUon  was  at  the 
time  of  our  earUer  pioneers. 

The  Committee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  esUmated 


(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 

Mar.  1,  1966] 

HotTSE  Probes  Shortage:  Crisis  in  VS. 

Shipping 

(By  E.  F.  Tompkins) 

The  war  in  Vietnam  U  having  a  galvanic 

effect  on  Congress  with  respect  to  our  sea 

power. 

It  is  warning  the  lawmakers  that  new  mer- 
chant marine  legislation  may  be  peremp- 
torily required,  not  only  to  serve  our  over- 
seas trade  in  years  of  peace,  but  to  assure  a 
ready  and  adequate  defense  In  another  war. 
In  recognition  of  a  crippling  ship  shortage 
disclosed  by  events  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
of  the  House  Is  quietly  conducting  an  Inten- 
sive investigation  of  our  sea-borne  capa- 
blimes.  *^ 

The  Chairman,  Rep.  Edward  A.  Garmatz 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  has  requested  all  535 
congressmen  to  t^pear  at  public  hearings 
and  "present  their  views." 

In  bU  invitation,  Garmatz  said : 

"Our  national  shipping  posture  is  deficient 
and  losing  ground." 

The  chairman's  epitome  of  our  maritime 
situation  U  not  an  overstatement. 

During  several  administrations,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  has  remained  In 
force;  competent  men  have  served  on  Its  ex- 
ecutive bureatis,  and  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated funds  for  construction  and  operatinu 
subsidies.  * 

The  financial  effort  has.  however,  been 
relatively  niggardly. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nation  since  1946 
has  had  a  large  number  of  Worid  War  n  car- 
riers moored  idly  along  Its  coasts  and  supCT- 
ficlally  deemed  ample  for  any  emergency. 

But  ocean-going  ships  become  antiquated 
or   obsolete  in   20   years,  and   most  of   the 
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"mothlMai  flMt"  has  pMsed  Um  age  limit. 
Kt  a  tblrd  factor,  too  Uttl«  be«d  hu  b««n 
glTUi  to  tba  shipyard  actlvltlea  ot  competing 
countrlea. 

Uoyd's  BcgUtry  of  SblpbuUdlng,  tb« 
global  authority  on  the  subject,  recently  ia- 
aued  Its  report  tot  the  last  quarter  of  196S. 
The  report  showed  that  In  December  the 
United  States,  the  foremost  import-export 
market  In  the  world,  was  outranked  by  11 
countries  in  merchant  ship  construction. 

In  December,  the  Soviet  Union  was  com- 
pleting in  Its  own  yards,  as  one  year's  out- 
put, 94  freighters,  42  oil  tankers  and  an  un- 
specified number  of  other  "bulk  carriers." 

In  addition,  several  hundred  cargo  and 
passenger  ships  will  be  added  to  the  Soviet 
armatdas  by  satellite  countries  In  the  next 
five  years. 

Japan,  the  leading  shlpbvillder,  was  turn- 
ing out  190  vessels:  Britain.  184;  West  Ger- 
many. 176,  and  Sweden.  44. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  had  under 
construction  on  Jan.  1  only  44  ships.  Includ- 
ing replacements,  and  the  administrative 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  contains  subsidy  funds 
for  only  13  more. 

Even  worse  for  American  proepects.  pro- 
posals have  been  made  In  Washington  offl- 
claldom  that  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1938  be  debilitated  in  two  ways: 

By  diverting  from  American  to  fcvelgn 
^yards  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  and 

By  rescinding  the  "cargo-preference" 
clauses  requiring  that  60  percent  of  our 
maritime  trade  be  reserved  to  American  car- 
riers. 

Since  1965.  the  Navy's  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service,  previously  operating  a 
scanty  40  vessels,  has  had  to  charter  approxi- 
mately 100  privately-owned  carriers,  besides 
"reactivation"  entailing  an  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  "recon- 
ditioning." 

[From  the  Loe  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Oct. 
11.  1966] 

Oirt    AXUNO    tlESCHANT    Mamnx 

Before  the  year  is  out  a  special  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Is  expected  to  report  Its  proposals  for 
dealing  with  the  manifold  and  long-standing 
problems  of  the  nation's  merchant  marine. 

Because  of  the  growing  urgency  of  the 
situation  in  this  vital  economic  and  military 
area,  Congress  may  be  asked  to  act  on  these 
recommendations  as  early  as  next  January. 
Under  consideration  will  be  major  changes 
in  the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act,  the  basic 
law  fcMT  government  supi>ort  of  the  U.S.  Flag 
fleet. 

Despite  annual  subsidies  of  about  #400 
million,  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  In 
an  unhealthy  condition.  In  recent  years  the 
United  States  has  fallen  to  fifth  place  among 
the  world's  merchant  fleets,  and  among  ship- 
building nations  this  country  now  ranks 
11th.  Japan,  for  example,  currently  has  10 
times  as  much  ship  tonnage  under  construc- 
tion as  the  United  States. 

American  merchant  seamen,  subsidized  by 
the  government  to  the  tune  of  $200  million 
a  year,  are  the  highest  paid  in  the  world, 
earning  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  the 
highest  paid  foreign  seamen.  This  fact,  of 
course,  has  helped  contribute  to  the  decline 
of  the  industry.  Foreign  flag  ships,  with 
their  cheaper  labor  costs,  now  carry  about 
91%  of  U.S.  foreign  commerce. 

The  present  system  of  subsidizing  the 
maritime  industry  obviously  hasn't  worked. 
For  example,  about  $125  million  a  year  Is 
being  spent  on  constructior  differential  sub- 
sidies, under  a  plan  that  pays  up  to  66%  of 
the  cost  for  new  UjB.  vessels.  But  this  hasn't 
achieved  a  strong,  modem  fleet.  Foreign 
shipyards  are  able  to  build  oomparable  res- 
seu  for  about  46%  of  what  ships  oost  In 
VS.  yards. 


The  final  recommendations  of  the  Marl- 
time  Advisory  Committee,  when  they  come, 
are  expected  to  reflect  the  goals  recently 
set  down  by  Commerce  Secretary  John  Con- 
nor. Theae  Include  Increasing  the  share  of 
the  coxmtry's  foreign  trade  carried  by  Ufl. 
Flag  ships:  building  more  ships  to  transport 
dry  and  liquid  bulk  cargoes:  and  greater 
labor-management   co-operation. 

This  last  aim  may  prove  the  most  difficult 
to  realize.  Since  1934,  there  have  been  26 
major  maritime  strikes,  resultmg  in  losses 
to  the  industry  of  billions  of  dollars.  In 
the  past  five  years  alone,  7  million  man 
da3rs  have  been  lost  because  of  strikes. 

Foreign  competition,  domestic  labor-man- 
agement disputes,  and  high  construction, 
maintenance  and  crew  costs  have  all  played 
a  part  In  the  deterioration  of  the  U.8.  mer- 
chant fleet.  The  effects  on  both  the  prlvato 
economy  and  the  nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem — because  of  increased  Ameri- 
can use  of  foreign  shipping — are  evident. 
Less  evident,  perhaps,  is  the  effect  on  the 
VS.  military  capablUty. 

The  U.S.  merchant  fleet  has  sometimes 
l>een  called  the  nation's  "fo\uth  arm  of  de- 
fense." In  times  of  emergency  U.S.  Flag 
ships  are  required  to  make  themselves  avail- 
able to  the  Defense  Department,  as  trems- 
port  vessels.  But  the  number  of  ships  in 
the  active  merchant  fleet  has  been  steadily 
shrinking,  and  many  that  remain  are  over- 
age. 

How  quickly  and  efficiently  these  could 
be  put  to  use  If  needed  Is  a  matter  of 
considerable  concern  to  Defense  Department 
planners. 

(From  the  San  Diego  (CaUf.)  Union,  Apr.  19. 

1966] 
Odk  Mekchant  Ships  Too  Pew — SraoNO 
MARrmcE  Fleet  Needed 
If  American  people  ponder  at  all  about  sea 
power,  they  probably  think  about  our  Navy 
and  conclude  that  American  strength  Is  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Unfortimately,  as  naval  authorities  re- 
mind us,  naval  and  weapons  power  in  which 
the  United  States  excels  is  not  synonymous 
with  "sea  power." 

Rear  Adm.  Stephen  B.  Luce,  an  authority, 
summed  it  up  with:  "Sea  power,  in  its  mili- 
tary sense,  is  the  offspring  not  the  parent  of 
commerce." 

In  the  final  analysis,  sea  power  means  mer- 
chant ships  to  carry  our  goods  overseas  and 
bring  natural  resources  back.  Warships  and 
weapons  have  a  vital  role  In  protecting  this 
movement,  but  they  are  not  the  end  product 
In  logistics. 

The  United  States  has  become  an  Indus- 
trial island  In  the  world,  absorbing  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  output  of  natural  re- 
sources in  its  mills  and  factories.  Products 
of  the  industrial  greatness  flow  back  across 
the  world. 

Yet,  strangely,  our  maritime  service  has 
dwindled  to  the  point  where  only  9  percent 
of  our  exports  are  shipped  In  American  bot- 
toms.   In  1947,  it  was  70  per  cent. 

The  commercial  aspects  of  our  aging  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  is  one  area  for  serious  con- 
cern, our  naval  posture  is  another.  Together 
they  spell  sea  power  for  national  defense. 

In  1960,  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  ade- 
quately supported  a  war  In  Korea  across 
6.000  miles  of  ocean.  If  the  present  conflict 
In  Viet  Nam  escalated  Into  a  comparable 
war,  the  United  SUtes  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  Its  troops  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
bottoms. 

If  this  happened,  our  maritime  allies 
might  put  conditions  on  use  of  their  ships 
that  would  seriously  handicap  our  freedom 
of  action.  This  is  not  speculation — our  allies 
have  In  the  past  vetoed  an  economic  and 
naval  blockade  of  Red  China. 

No  war  can  be  fought  effectively  if  an- 
other nation  has  any  say  In  the  military 


decisions  that  must  be  made  by  the  United 
States  alone  on  the  basis  of  Its  policy  and 
Judgment. 

It  is  significant  also  that  Russia  is  forging 
ahead  rapidly  with  Ita  nonmlUtary  ocean 
fleet.  The  Russian  cargo  ship  procurement 
is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  United  States. 
Tanker  procurement  is  five  times  as  great. 
She  has  an  advanced  oceanographic  service 
and  the  fishing  fieet,  the  nucleus  of  maritime 
expansion,  is  modem  and  adapted  to  spying. 

Clearly  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  depends  on  a  new  attitude  toward  Its 
maritime  strength,  a  modernization  of 
thinking  and  top-level  leadership  to  bring 
the  clviUan  fleet  from  its  morlbvmd  state. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 

Sept.  12,  1965] 

Ship  Shortage  Deuits  Cakooes  fob  War 

Zomc 
A  recent  Incident  at  Long  Beach  should 
puncture  remaining  optimism  that  in  times 
of  emergency  the  United  States  can  depend 
upon  the  ships  of  our  Allies  to  supply  our 
overseas  troops. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  about  10,000  tons 
of  needed  construction  equipment,  material 
and  general  supplies  waited  on  the  Long 
Beach  dock  while  U.S.  officials  frantically 
looked  for  a  ship  to  carry  them  to  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Mexican  officials,  explaining  their  laws  for- 
bid  ships  flying  their  flag  from  entering  a 
war  zone,  ordered  the  cargo  unloaded  when 
the  original  contracting  ship  was  nearly 
ready  to  sail. 

On  the  next  attempt,  the  crew  of  a  Greek 
freighter  refused  a  $10,000  bonus  to  carry 
the  U.8.  Army  supplies  to  South  Viet  Nam. 
The  Greeks  have  no  compunctions  about 
sailing  into  war  zones.  In  the  last  18 
months  nearly  30  Greek  ships  have  been  tal- 
lied in  Conununist  North  Vietnamese  har- 
bors, including  nine  In  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 

After  a  delay  of  mott  than  two  weeks,  U.S. 
officials  flinally  found  an  American  flag  car- 
rier to  ship  the  essential  material  to  South 
Viet  Nam. 

The  Incident  Illuminates  the  Increasingly 
critical  problem  caused  by  the  declining  and 
once  proud  VS.  Merchant  Marine.  Unless 
the  trend  Is  reversed,  our  economic  well- 
being  as  well  as  our  security  and  defense  will 
be  affected  increasingly. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  slipped  from  first-  to  fifth- 
ranking  status  In  the  world.  Britain,  Japan, 
Liberia,  and  even  Norway  rank  ahead  of  us. 
This  year  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping 
reported  that  the  United  States  is  construct- 
ing only  62  of  the  1,700  ships  on  the  slips  to- 
day. This  does  not  include  the  ships  under 
construction  In  Red  China  and  Russia, 
which  are  increasing  emphasis  on  their 
maritime  fieets. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  only  about 
9  per  cent  of  the  estimated  315  million  tons 
of  import-export  cargo  that  U.S.  ports  will 
handle  this  year  will  be  carried  in  American 
bottoms.  If  the  trend  continues,  the  total 
will  slip  to  3  per  cent  by  1985. 

As  Rep.  WnxiAM  S.  Mailliabd  of  California 
has  noted :  "If  we  do  -Aot  need  a  merchant 
marine  fieet  (and  he  firmly  believes  we  do) 
we're  wasting  $350  million  a  year  In  subsi- 
dies. If  we  do  need  one,  we  should  keep  and 
Increase  what  we  have  to  the  point  where  the 
United  States  once  again  Is  a  leading  mari- 
time power." 

Another  enlightened  position  has  been 
taken  by  Capt.  Uoyd  W.  Shelton,  president 
of  the  AFL-<!IO  union  for  masters,  mates 
and  pilots.  Noting  the  Long  Beach  incident. 
Capt.  Shelton  wrote  the  President  that  "the 
only  reliable  ships  are  American  ships  with 
American  seamen,"  In  times  of  emergency. 
He  advocates  creation  of  a  reeerve  fleet. 
parUy   manned,   that  can  be  pressed  in» 


duty  for  emergency  shlpttent  of  military 
supplies.  The  idea  might  have  merit,  but  it 
does  not  touch  on  the  n^ed  for  a  healthy 
merchant  marine  at  all  times. 

The  present  deciming  (tate  of  the  VS. 
Merchant  Marine  Is  a  sad  Commentary  for  a 
nation  that  can  afford,  and  rightly  so,  what- 
ever It  costs  to  keep  supe-|ority  in  the  air 
and  space. 


(From  the  San  Francisco 
Feb.  28.  -- 
Grave  Threat  to 


(jCallf.)  Examiner, 
Marine 
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Merc  iIant 

The  American  merchant  jniarine.  an  Indis- 
pensable element  of  the  fiatlonal  defense, 
once  again  has  been  allow*  d  to  decline  to  a 
dangerously  low  level.  Wof«e,  large  sections 
of  It  are  threatened  with  obivlon. 

At  the  end  of  World  Wii-  n,  a  scant  20 
years  ago,  the  United  State »;  had  the  world's 
greatest    merchant   fieet. 

bottoms  are  so  few   they ^„. ^ 

percent  of  the  nation's  foreign  commerce. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  it  our  country  had 
the  world's  mightiest  shlpbMllding  industry. 
Ust  year  we  fell  to  12th  place.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  buildmg  10  times  asi  many  merchant 
vessels  as  this  country. 

As  if  this  decline  were  n*t  bad  enough,  a 
governmental  task  force  hfi^  recommended 
amongother  things  that:      I 

All  U.S.  passenger  ship  sdnvices  be  phased 
out  by  withdrawal  of  subsidies. 

The  total  merchant  fleet  Ix  reduced,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  seamen's  Jobs 
from  47,000  to  26.000  over  tjie  next  20  years. 
Subsidized  ship  construction  m  American 
yards  be  cut  further,  and  Aj^rlcan  shipping 
Unes  be  encouraged  to  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  future  vessels  in  fotelgn  yards. 

These  task  force  recommendations  appear 
to  be  based  on  assumpUons  that  the  role  of 
surface  vessels  in  military  Ufu  is  declining, 
that  this  country  can  count  on  the  emer- 
gency use  of  allied  merchant  fleets  and 
American-owned  ships  flying  under  flags  of 
convenience,  and  that  subsidies  in  this  fleld 
no  longer  bring  an  adequate  return. 

But  these  are  questionable  assumptions. 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict  95  percent  of  ail  sup- 
plies and  materiel  are  moving  by  ship.  Too 
Vietnam  has  shovtm  that  oia-  armed  forces 
cannot  always  count  on  the  ^  of  allied  ves- 
sels and  ships  under  flags  I  of  convenience 
with  foreign  crews. 

And  the  subsidy  Is  a  soun  d  Investment  so 
long  as  it  provides  thU  nat  4n  "vith  a  mer- 
chant marine  adequate  to  t:»e  fullest  needs 
of  our  armed  forces. 

Recently  the  public  memb  sts  of  the  Presl- 
dents  Maritime  Advisory  Coiimlttee  directly 
challenged  the  task  force  recommendations 
These  public  members  callW  for  a  strong 
buildup  m  ail  categories  of  American  vessels 
and  construction  of  all  the  TMssels  In  Amert- 
<»n  yards.  That  is  good  ailVlce. 
Congress  to  foUow  It 


We  urge 


(From  the  San  Dlego  (Calif.    Union,  Mar.  6 

1966] 
MAirmcE  Btm.DUp  Overdtte:  '.The  Enemy  Is 

COMINO    BT    SiV' 

'onner  Secretary  of  the  Najiry  John  B  Con- 
oiUy's  warmng  of  five  yeans  ago  that  the 
enemy  is  coming  by  sea"  unfortunately  gains 
increasing  credence  with  time. 

Despite  the  Administration's  promise  of 
wo  years  ago  that  it  would  'recommend  a 
hew  poUcy  for  our  merchaift  marine,"  this 
has  not  been  done.  j 

MeanwhUe,  the  United  StaUs  has  plunged 
w  12th  place  among  shipbuilding  nations  of 
we  world.  It  is  carrying  only,9  per  cent  of  its 
»orid  commerce  in  its  own  klUps,  the  same 
percentage  as  in  1910.  [ 

The  Soviet  Union's  merchant  fleet  of  465 
»WP«  ranked  eighth  in  the  wqild  in  1951.  By 
^w^lU  ranking  climbed  to  fourth  with  1,149 


During  this  13-year  period,  the  Uj8.  mer- 
chant fleet,  second  in  1951  with  1,264  ships, 
dropped  to  sixth  with  968  vessels  in  1964. 

In  Mr.  Connally's  words,  it  U  obvious  the 
Communist  expansionists  have  come  to  the 
"turning  point"  he  mentioned.  They  have 
found  "there  is  no  easy  way  to  exi>and  their 
Influence  without  use  of  the  seas." 

The  Soviet-bloc  ships,  seen  off  San  Diego's 
shore,  look  peaceful  and  harmless.  They  are, 
however,  instruments  of  decisive  military! 
political  and  economic  importance,  as  we 
have  found  in  Cuba  first  and  now  in  Viet 
Nam. 

At  a  time  when  otir  merchant  fleet  is  de- 
cUning  in  strength,  with  77  per  cent  of  it  con- 
structed 20  years  ago.  Russia  chums  along  at 
flank  speed  developing  sea  transport  to  pur- 
sue its  goal  of  world  domination. 

What  can  this  country  do?  It  can  and 
must  enter  the  competition. 

A  beginning  is  right  here  In  San  Dlego 
through  the  concept  of  a  Maritime  Pacific 
complex  capable  of  serving  more  adequately 
the  maritime  needs  of  this,  a  maritime  nation. 
Port  facilities,  cargo  handling,  competitive 
shipping  lines,  labor  and  management  co- 
operation, shipbuilding  Innovations,  new  gov- 
ernmental subsidy  and  ship  renewal  plans 
are  all  vital  factors  to  be  considered. 

Free  Enterprise  and  government  must  Join 
together  to  overcome  this  challenge  from  the 
seas.  The  problems  are  great,  not  Insur- 
mountable. Russia  U  not  hindered  by  labor- 
management  disputes  or  a  lethargic  admin- 
istration.   Its  go-ahead  tactics  are  dictated. 

The  enemy  is,  indeed,  "coming  by  sea."  It's 
long  past  time  to  meet  the  competition. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President  I  support 
S.  2439,  the  sea-grant  college  bill,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  sea-grant  colleges  and 
programs  through  education,  training, 
and  research  in  the  marine  sciences.  In 
hearings  before  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  strongly  endorsed  the 
concept  of  the  sea -grant  college.  It  is 
a  much-needed  measure  which  should  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  country  suffers  from  a  distressing 
lag  in  the  development  and  exploitation^" 
of  our  marine  resources.  S.  2439  would 
create  the  means  by  which  we  can  close 
this  gap  by  putting  to  practical  use  the 
basic  research  in  marine  science.  This 
lag  can,  and  should,  be  overcome  with- 
out further  delay. 

Qualified  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions would  be  assisted  under  the  sea- 
grant  college  concept,  to  expand  and  up- 
grade programs  of  education,  training, 
and  applied  research  in  the  oceanic  field. 
The  prtwjtical  application  of  new  knowl- 
edge obtained  through  such  programs 
will  benefit  marine  industries  such  as 
fisheries  and  shipping,  and  help  to  ex- 
ploit the  imtapped  resources  in  the  seas 
around  us. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  do  for 
the  oceanic  fleld  what  has  been  done  so 
successfully  in  agriculture  under  the 
land-grant  college  system  begun  in  the 
last  century.  It  would  promote  aqua- 
culture  tn  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
highly  successful  agricultural  extension 
service  was  developed  in  this  coimtry. 

Hawaii  has  a  special  interest  in  the 
sea  grant  college  proposal.  As  an  island 
community  completely  surrounded  by  the 
ocean  and  enjoying  ideal  natural  advan- 
tages for  oceanic  woi*,  Hawaii  has  al- 
ready embarked  on  a  vigorous  program 
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of  oceanic  activities.  The  University  of 
Hawaii,  which  strongly  supports  these 
activities,  ha*  attracted  highly  qualified 
personnel  who  can  contribute  substan- 
tially to  aquacultural  extension  work. 

I  strongly  urge  the  approval  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoed  an  editorial,  entitled  "Land 
Grants  to  Sea,"  which  was  published  in 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  September  9 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Land  Grants  to  Sea 
The  development  of  land-grant  colleges 
is  one  of  the  great  success  stories  in  Ameri- 
can education. 

Senator  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont  In  the 
Civil  War  era  sponsored  the  bill  which  gave 
such  public  institutions  countless  acres  of 
underdeveloped  land  to  be  held  for  later  sale 
to  finance  growth. 

Some  of  our  great  state  universities  got 
started  this  way,  as  did  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  which  sUU  has  title  to  valuable  land. 
Now  there  is  a  bill  to  Congress  to  create 
"Sea  Grant  Colleges."  The  University  of 
HawaU  would  be  a  natural  under  this  bUl 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  and  now  awaits 
action  tn  the  House. 

The  bUl  would  not  provide  tmlverslties 
land  (or  sea),  but  it  would  provide  ftmds 
for  research  and  make  the  designated  insti- 
tutions a  focal  point  for  such  Federal  efforts. 
As  the  land-grant  college  act  came  to  pro- 
vide tremendous  educational  and  research 
resources  for  development  of  our  states,  es- 
pecially those  m  the  West,  so  the  sea-grant 
bill  promises  the  nation  faster  access  to  the 
riches  of  the  ocean. 

This  is  not  idle  talk.  There  U  adequate 
documentation  of  the  sea's  great  potential 
In  providing  metals,  oil,  chemicals,  and  food 
that  win  be  increasingly  needed  by  a  hungry 
world.  The  challenge  is  finding  ways  to 
properly  locate  and  harvest  these  riches. 

Hawaii  and  other  states  receiving  sea-grant 
college  funds  under  the  proposal  would  be 
.  expected  to  contribute  at  least  a  third  of  the 
coet  of  the  research  programs,  a  provision 
that  seems  fair  in  view  of  the  special  bene- 
fits we  wotild  receive. 

Not  only  would  it  enable  the  university  to 
expand  its  research  and  training  potential 
In  sea  sciences,  it  would  give  Hawaii  a  core 
of  research  and  development  personnel  In 
oceanographic  work.  This,  In  turn,  could 
lead  to  other  research  and  business  activity. 
Although  much  of  the  work  would  obvi- 
ously employ  scientists  and  high-level  tech- 
nicians, sea-grant  research  could  involve  such 
things  as  using  our  new  Community  College 
system  as  an  experimental  training  institu- 
tion for  applied  technology  In  oceanography. 
It  could  feattire  new  methods  of  fishing  or 
new  skills  such  as  sea-mining. 

The  sea-grant  college  idea,  in  short,  opens 
the  door  for  exx>anded  and  Intensified  effort 
In  oceanography  for  a  nation  which  has  too 
long  neglected  its  "inner  space"  frontier. 
Nobel  prize- winning  author  John  Stein- 
beck, writing  in  the  September  issue  of  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  poses  this  challenge  of 
priorities: 

"I  do  not  think  that  $21  billion  U  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  a  rotmd-trip  ticket  to  the 
moon.  But  it  does  seem  unrealistic  that  we 
Indtilge  in  theee  passionate  pyrotechnics 
when,  under  the  seas,  three-fifths  of  our  own 
world  is  unknown,  undiscovered  and  un- 
claimed .  .  . 

"There  Is  never  much  argument  about  ap- 
propriations for  space  shots,  but  a  recent  re- 
quest for  money  to  explore,  map  and  evalu- 
ate the  hidden  places  of  otir  mother  earth 
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Iwought  bowU  of  protact  from  CoogreMtoml 
leaden  .  .  ." 

The  aea-grant  coUeg*  program  would  not 
te  a  major  one  to  start  with.  The  flrst-year 
appropriation  would  be  tS  mlUlon,  lea  than 
the  eoat  of  two  new  fighter  plana*.  Chanees 
are  the  Viet  Nam  war  would  delay  expansion. 

But  this  Is  an  area  where  the  United  Stataa 
muet  naove.  and  our  cSorta  wlU  be  aeU- 
rewanllng  over  the  years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Ptvsldait,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  am  pleased  to  q)eak  In  support  of 
S.  2439,  a  bill  to  establish  national  sea- 
grant  coQegea.  I  espedally  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  the  outstMnding 
woTji^e  has  done  In  bringing  this  pro- 
jt^STbefan  the  Congress  and  for  his 
de^ understanding  of  the  valuable  con- 
tribution this  program  could  make  to 
our  knowledge  and  use  of  marine  re- 
sources. 

Until  Just  recently  our  approach  to  the 
sea  and  Its  resources  had  been  primarily 
from  the  surface.  We  perfected  the 
ships  and  facilities  which  operate  from 
the  surface  to  exploit  the  marine  re- 
sources lying  slightly  below  the  surface. 
But  there  are.  In  addition,  tremftndous 
untapped  resources  along  the  ocean 
floor,  in  the  ocean  floor,  and  throughout 
the  expanse  o*  the  ocean  body  to  be 
studied,  developed,  and  exploited  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  entire  Nation,  and,  indeed, 
for  all  mankind. 

The  incredible  quantities  of  untapped 
human  food  resources  within  the  sea 
stagger  the  imagination  and  Illustrate 
the  challenge  the  sea  presents  to  man's 
technical  and  scientific  ability.  Our 
oceans  produce  about  400  million  tons 
of  animal  protein  each  year — only  about 
10  million  tons  of  which  are  being  har- 
vested annually.  I  find  it  frustrating  to 
contemplate  these  enormous  unutilized 
food  resources  lying  so  close  at  hand 
when  at  the  same  time  more  than  half 
of  the  world's  inhabitants  are  chronically 
hungry  or  constantly  undernourished. 

Not  only  are  we  not  tapping  this  un- 
used potential,  we  are  not  even  main- 
taining our  relative  position  in  the  world. 
Pot  the  past  30  years  the  VS. 
fish  catch  has  remained  static  while  fish 
use  has  increased.  In  1964,  we  Imported 
tiBh  and  fish  products  valuing  nearly 
$600  million.  In  the  last  decade  alone 
the  United  States  has  dropped  from  sec- 
ond to  fifth  place  in  the  scale  of  world 
fish  catch,  and  that  part  of  our  con- 
8umj>tion  which  we  Import  has  Increased 
by  25  percent. 

In  part,  tHls  decline  can  be  attributed 
to  the  enormous  fleet  of  foreign  Ashing 
vessels,  pxincipally  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian, which  are  operating  off  our  shores 
taking  fl^  resources  which  should  be 
ours.  But  the  Mame  must  be  placed  as 
well  upon  our  failure  as  a  nation  to  take 
the  aggressive  and  Imaginative  action 
necessary  to  make  our  fisheries  competi- 
tive with  other  nations. 

But  the  Btattsttcs  of  food  needs,  fish 
catdi,  and  competlttve  posttlon  do  not 
begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  present 
challenge  and  opportunity  offered  by  the 
sea  and  its  resources.  The  ocean  re- 
mains our  planet's  last  frontier.  We 
have  only  Just  begua  to  study  Its  pbytf- 
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eal  and  btologica.1  laws,  to  seek  out  Its 
reeooroes  and  to  harness  its  power  for 
our  own  needs.  It  Is  estimated  that  man 
obtains  only  1  percent  of  his  food  from 
the  sea.  WhUe  America  spends  billions 
#n^Mft"y  to  probe  the  limitless  and  in- 
tangible expanse  of  spcuse,  we  let  three- 
quarters  of  our  globe  lie  fallow  and  prac- 
tically unproductive.  Yet  we  know  from 
recent  discoveries  that  vast  mineral  re- 
sources He  below  the  waters — the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  is  rich  in  petroleum  and 
minerals:  gold  and  phosphorite  are  al- 
ready being  mined  off  our  western 
coasts;  and  who  can  deny  that  the 
mountains  and  valleys  along  the  ocean 
floor  contain  the  same  riches  as  the 
mountains  and  valleys  which  form  our 
land  continent?  And  now  our  sdentlflc 
and  technical  knowledge  has  advanced 
to  a  degree  where  we  can  begin  to  mine 
them. 

Many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  have 
worked  hard  on  various  jiieces  of  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  sea — legislation  to 
develop  and  process  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate, to  improve  the  facilities  and 
equipment  of  our  merchant  and  flshlng 
fleets,  and  to  guarantee  the  health  of  our 
fishing  industry  against  the  encroach- 
ing forces  of  foreign  competition.    But 
all  of  these  measures,  while  necessary 
and  Important,  do  not  provide  the  basic 
comprehensive  approach  which  we  need. 
The  1958  Geneva  C<Hiventlon  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  in  effect  gives  to  those 
coimtrles  that  first  explore  the  depths  of 
the  sea  Uie  right  to  control  than.    If  we 
are  to  become  the  master  o(  the  oceans 
we  must  develop  and  Implement  bold 
techniques  for  exploiting  ocean  resources. 
We  need  an  intensive  study  and  over- 
haul of  our  entire  fishing  and  marine  re- 
source industries.    We  need  a  renais- 
sance in  oceanography,  aquaculture  and 
marine  mining  which  will  move  us  out 
of  the  dark  ages  of  old  fashioned  tech- 
niques, make  our  marine  fleets  again  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world  and  establish 
the  United  States  as  the  leader  in  marine 
and  aqua-technology. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  we 
need  to  call  dramatic  attention  to  the 
existence  of  this  last  great  frontier. 
Just  as  sputnik  caused  a  revolution  in 
space  technology  by  concentrating  na- 
tional interest  on  the  conquest  of  outer 
space,  the  same  sort  of  national  interest 
must  be  stimulated  in  the  conquest  of 
ocean  space. 

To  put  it  simply,  there  are  Just  not 
enough  Americans  at  the  present  time 
who  know  enough  about  or  who  are  in- 
terested enough  in  the  potential  of  the 
sea  to  make  possible  the  commitment  of 
men  and  resources  necessary  to  wmquer 
the  sea.  We  need  a  natlraial  program, 
a  program  which  will  stimulate  our  young 
peoide  while  in  college  to  pursue  careers 
In  ocean  science  and  technology,  which 
win  support  basic  research,  and  which 
will  translate  the  results  of  this  basic 
research  into  practical  programs  attrac- 
tive to  private  Industry. 

Taken  together  with  the  act  recently 
jMssed  creating  a  National  Coimcil  to 
give  policy  guidance  in  the  development 
of  our  marine  resources,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  TM^»f>nfti  sea  grant  college  pro- 


gram can  provide  the  foundation  (or  thit 
concerted  national  effort. 

ntere  an  already  many  instltations 
within  the  United  States  which  are  deep- 
ly Involved  in  the  study  of  marine  science. 
Sea-grant  colleges  would  be  developed 
through  these  institutions,  by  provi(Ung 
Federal  funds  to  support  and  augment 
programs  which  are  presently  in  exist- 
ence and  by  creating  new  programs. 
Through  the  facilities  of  a  university, 
science  and  technology  will  be  applied  to 
such  areas  as  underwater  prospecting, 
pollution  control,  shipping  and  naviga- 
tion, mining,  food  resources  and  develop- 
ment, forecasting  of  weather  and  cli- 
mate, marine  pharmacology  and  medi- 
cine, and  recreation. 

These  sea-grant  colleges  hopefully 
will  do  for  the  sea  what  land-grant  col- 
leges did  for  the  land.  The  land-grant 
college  movement  caused  an  agricultural 
revolution  in  America.  A  small  invest- 
ment in  agricultural  research  brought 
forth  great  returns  in  terms  of  Increased 
production  per  acre,  the  release  of  work- 
ers from  agriculture,  higher  output  per 
man-hour,  new  methods  of  farming, 
marketing,  aiid  conservation  and  higher 
standards  of  living  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  These  colleges  are  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation, keeping  America's  farmers 
aware  of  new  techniques  and  knowledge 
in  agricultural  sciences  and  keeping  our 
farmlands  among  the  highest  producers 
in  the  world. 

Similarly,  a  sea-grant  college  would 
have  a  grant  of  seashore  or  lakeshore 
for  experimental  plots;  it  would  receive 
Federal  assistance  for  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  related  flelds  of  ocean- 
ography, aquaculture,  and  marine  min- 
ing; for  research  facilities  In  the  prac- 
tical application  of  scientific  research 
and  techniques  and  for  the  creation  ol 
extension  services  to  disseminate  this  in- 
formation to  all  fishermen  and  ocean- 
ographers. 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  particularly 
well  qualified  to  expand  our  already  con- 
siderable efforts  in  these  areas,  and  to 
beneflt  from  this  program.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  has  long 
been  involved  in  the  life  of  the  sea.  For 
centuries,  flshlng  fleets  and  whaling 
schooners  have  sailed  from  the  ports  of 
Qloucester  and  Rockport.  Uie  South 
Shore  and  the  Islands  of  Nantucket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Today  these  same 
ports  are  the  home  base  for  fleets  which 
farm  the  Grand  Banks  and  Atlantic 
waters.  And  these  Massachusetts  fleets 
account  for  a  large  portion — 10  per- 
cent— of  the  total  U.S.  commercial  flsh 
catch,  surpassed  only  by  Alaska  and 
Callfomia.  However,  today,  instead  of 
having  the  20th  century  equivalent  of 
the  powerful,  formidable  fleets  of  the 
1800's,  our  flshermen  are  working  with 
outdated  equipment  and  InefiQcient  fa- 
clliUes. 

We  have  the  resources  in  Massachu- 
setts to  chance  this.  Our  State  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respected  centers  of 
marine  research  in  the  country.  In  ad- 
dition to  research  facilities  within  aca- 
demic Institutions  sudi  as  Boston  Col- 
lege, Boston  University.  MIT,  North- 
eastern, and  the  University  of  Massa- 


chusetts, Massachusetts  :$  proud  of  its 
special  marine  institutes  such  as  the 
New  England  Aquarium,  tjie  marine  bio- 
logical laboratories  and  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institute. 

A  national  sea-grant  college  program 
would  give  these  Massachusetts  universi- 
ties and  institutions  the  additional  finan- 
cial assistance,  direction,  and  encourage- 
ment they  need  to  revltaliise  the  fishing 
and  marine  industries  of  New  England. 
Moreover,  such  a  program  would  give 
much-needed  support  to  younger,  de- 
veloping institutions.         \ 

For  example  the  Southeiastern  Massa- 
chusetts Technical  Instltuite,  a  new  uni- 
versity in  southeastern  Massachusetts, 
has  just  begun  a  prograia  of  research 
into  aquatic   sciences   and   is   working 
closely  with  industry  and  civic  leaders 
in  the  New  Bedford  fishing  community. 
Southeastern    Massachusetts    Technical 
Institute  needs  the  type  of  assistance 
envisioned  in  S.  2439  to  itrengthen  its 
curriculum    and    to    provMe    necessary 
equipment  and  salaries.     And  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  sea-grant  college  with- 
in Southeastern  Massachusetts  Techni- 
cal Institute   or   other   ijistitutions   in 
southeastern      Massachusietts      should 
bring  to  the  New  Bedford  area  new  ma- 
rine and  aquatic  industries  anxious  to 
take  advantage  of  the  research  facilities 
and  technological  advances  which  will 
flow  from  this  program,    il  believe  de- 
veloping private  industry  Interest  is  an 
important  aspect  of  the  sfea-grant  col- 
lege program.    For  just  as  Industry  has 
grown  around  the  excellent  i  research  and 
experimental  facilities  of  Boston,  indus- 
try should  grow  in  the  areas  around  sea- 
grant  colleges  wherever  thfey  are  estab- 
lished. I 

Leaders  within  our  Commonwealth 
have  already  started  devising  plans  to 
expand  research  and  education  in  the 
marine  sciences  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
public.  The  various  Massachusetts  uni- 
versities and  institutes  involved  in 
aquatic  culture  have  formed  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Marine  Sci- 
ences, where  representative^i  meet  regu- 
larly to  exchange  ideas  anfl  plan  coop- 
erative research.  A  subcommittee  on 
oceanography  has  been  created  in  the 
Governor's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
and  a  New  England  Chapter  of  the  Ma- 
rine Technology  Society  has  been 
lonned.  These  efforts  to  Marshall  the 
wmblned  resources  of  our  research  and 
educational  community  reflect  the  great 
interest  in  the  ocean  withih  our  State 
and  testify  to  Massachusetts  capacity 
»  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
success  of  these  programs-t-and  to  our 
uiamate  objecUve.  the  conduest  of  the 

Mr.  President,  this  legMation  can 
nave  a  tremendous  Impact  ion  develop- 
ment of  our  marine  resources.  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
"^  reading  of  the  bUl.       I 

fnr  »  fuP.*^  ordered  to  ik  engrossed 
w  a  third  reading,  was  reid  the  third 


operation  of  sea  grant  colleges  and  pro- 
grams by  initiating  and  supporting  pro- 
grams of  education  and  research  in  the 
various  flelds  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  resouJ-ces,  and  for  ether 
purposes." 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  consideration  of  S. 
2439  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  14765)  to  as- 
sure nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  jury  selection  and  service,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  desegregation  of  public  edu- 
cation and  other  public  faculties,  to  pro- 
vide judicial  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices,  to  prescribe  pen- 
alties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
a  proponent  of  this  civil  rights  bill.  I 
would  advocate  cloture,  because  I  woiild 
not  want  anybody  to  find  out  what  Is  In 

it* 

A  motion  is  pending  before  the  Senate. 
We  have  had  virtually  no  debate  upon 
the  motion  thus  far;  however,  the  pro- 
posal is  made  that  we  cut  off  a  debate 
that  has  not  started. 

When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  I  read  the 
words  of  a  great  American— Patrick 
Henry.    He  said: 

Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  It.  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me  give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death! 


'iffle,  and  passed. 


"A^mH"^  **^  amended,  sq  as  to  read: 
pS.m!r  }f^  ""^"**  ^e  National  Science 
T^^^^i^  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  so 
«  to  authorize  the  establKhment  and 


These  words  of  Patrick  Henry  were  the 
cornerstone  upon  which  America  was 
built. 

The  men  who  foUowed  Washington 
through  the  Revolution,  and  whose  bare 
feet  bled  in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge 
fought  for  Uberty.  They  never  thought 
that  the  day  wou^  come,  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation  they  fought  to  make  free 
when  its  highest  legislative  body  would 
be  asked  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  rob  all 
>^ericans.  of  aU  races,  of  all  generations, 
of  the  right — a  human  right — upon 
which  other  rights  in  the  final  analysis 
necessarily  must  rest :  the  right  of  private 
property.    That  is  the  effect  of  title  IV. 

My  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
frcKn  Michigan,  Inserted  in  the  Record 
today  the  lead  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  think  we  ought  to  postpone  cloture 
until  correspondents  of  the  New  York 
Times  can  send  some  dispatches  about 
the  contents  of  this  biU  to  the  vsrriter  of 
this  editorial,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  what  is  in  the  bill. 

The  editorial  attempts  to  appeal  to 
Senators  who  live  above  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  by  making  this  statement: 

The  pending  bill.  Uke  Its  four  predecessor 
measures  dating  back  to  1957,  Is  essentially 
a  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  southern  Negro. 

There  is  one  fundamental  distinction 
between  this  bill  and  every  other  bill 


bearing  the  name  of  dvil  rights  which 
has  been  proposed  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  ITils  is  the  first 
civil  rights  bill  which  is  aimed  at  a  sec- 
tion of  the  coxmtry  other  than  the  South. 
It  is  a  bUl  which  proposes  that  other 
than  southern  oxen  be  gored. 

This  bill  is  directed  toward  the  North 
the  East,  the  West,  and  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
against  the  South,  the  assertion  of  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Evident^ 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
never  heard  of  Harlem  or  of  Rochester 
or  of  Brooklyn  or  of  Cleveland  or  of 
Chicago  or  of  Waukegan  or  of  Milwaukee 
or  of  Dayton. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  said 
that  this  is  a  bill  to  bring  equality.  I  am 
glad  there  is  something  in  the  editorial 
with  which  I  can  agree.  I  agree  that 
this  is  a  bill  to  bring  equality.  The  way 
this  bill  would  bring  equality  to  Amer- 
icans would  be  to  rob  all  Americans  of 
their  rights,  and  to  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion of  mere  "subjects,"  subject  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  Federal  bureau- 
crats. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Patrick  Henry 
does  not  live  in  this  day  and  make  his 
speech  now.  This  is  so  because  today 
there  are  men  in  high  positions  who 
would  not  state,  as  did  Patrick  Henry, 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 
They  say,  "Do  not  give  me  liberty.  Do 
not  give  me  freedom.  Give  me  the  chain 
of  slavery,  of  Federal  bureaucratic  tyr- 
anny." "ntle  IV  of  this  bill  would  give 
them  precisely  this. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  title  IV  in 
detail  at  this  time.  The  Senate  has  Just 
heard  a  magnificent  speech  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  pointing  out 
the  iniquities  of  title  IV.  I  heard  him 
refer  to  some  of  the  statements  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  if  the  minority 
leader  stood  against  forced  housing  he 
would  hurt  the  party  of  Lincoln.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  party  of  Lincoln.  I 
am,  however,  one  who  entertains  great 
reverence  for  the  character  of  that  great 
American,  and  I  am  an  American  who 
believes  in  the  two-party  system. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  reached  a  tragic  day  in  this  Nation 
when  it  can  be  said  that  any  political 
party,  be  it  Democratic  or  Republican, 
will  hurt  its  chances  hi  an  election  by 
standing  for  freedom  and  liberty  for  the 
American  people. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  not  had 
many  opportunities  in  recent  years  to 
Judge  how  Americans  feel  upon  issues  of 
this  character.  I  say  that  because  in 
certain  States  of  the  Union  the  candi- 
dates for  office  of  both  political  parties 
are  like  peas  in  the  same  pod  in  respect 
to  all  legislative  proposals  which  threaten 
the  liberties  of  Americans  under  the 
deceptive  titie  of  civil  rights  bills. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dhiksen]  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  there  was  a  primary  election 
yesterday  in  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
which  the  open  housing  proposition  was 
a  major  issue.  The  man  who  agreed 
with  Lord  Coke's  statement  that  a  man's 
home  is  his  castie,  and  that  even  the 
king  dare  not  invade  it  against  the  will 
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of  lU  awntr  neelved.  Moordlng  to  the 
most  recent  infonn»tion.  a  plurality  of 
the  votes  cast  by  Marylandezs  for  the 
Democratie  tuwnlnatltm  for  Oovemor  of 
that  great  State.  This  primary  result 
makes  It  apparent  that  when  the  people 
of  a  State  are  offered  a  choice  between 
proposals  for  Federal  legislation  which 
would  rob  the  American  people  of  the 
freedom  for  which  Patrick  Henry  spoke, 
and  a  continuation  of  that  freedcm.  they 
cast  their  votes  on  the  side  of  fretidom. 

Hie  most  sacred  obligation  resting 
upon  govenunoit  Is  Its  obligation  to  ad- 
minister Justice  fairly.  I  have  noticed 
that  when  clvU  rights  proposals  are  made 
to  Ck>ngress,  they  attempt  to  pervert, 
they  attempt  to  distort,  they  attempt  to 
prostitute  the  administration  of  Justice. 

This  is  so  in  title  IV  of  the  blU  which 
Is  the  subject  of  the  pending  motion  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  reason  Is  made 
manifest  by  lines  16  to  21  on  page  28  of 
the  administration's  proposal.  I  shall 
read  these  lines: 

(b)  Opon  sppUe»tion  by  any  party  and  In 
•ueh  dreumatanees  aa  tba  court  may  deem 
Just,  a  court  of  the  United  Stetea  in  vhlcb 
a  clTlI  action  under  thlj  section  Yab  been 
brought  may  appoint  an  attorney  :'or  such 
party  or  parties  and  may  authorize  the  com- 
mencement ot  a  dvU  action  wltbout  the 
payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security. 

As  I  Interpret  those  words,  they  au- 
thorize the  court  to  appoint  an  attorney 
to  represent  the  plaintiff,  and  they  do 
not  permit  the  court  to  appoint  an  at- 
torney to  represent  the  defendant,  no 
matter  how  poverty  stricken  the  de- 
fendant may  be.  That  is  a  prostitution 
of  the  Judicial  process. 

Any  law  which  authorizes  the  court  to 
appoint  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiff 
should,  as  a  matter  of  evenhanded  Jus- 
tice, authorize  the  court  to  appoint  an 
attorney  to  represent  the  defendant, 
also.  But  that  is  the  kind  of  gimmick 
we  can  expect  in  a  bill  which  was  In- 
spired by  politics,  which  was  conceived 
In  politics,  and  whose  passage  Is  advo- 
cated in  imUtlcs.  There  should  always 
be  a  complete  divorcement  between  bills 
of  this  nature  and  bills  relating  to  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EKVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  LaxjschiI. 

Mr.  IiAUSCHE.  Have  the  proponents 
of  the  Mil  explained  on  what  grotmds 
they  Justify  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
requiring  the  court  to  appc^t  a  lawyer 
for  the  complainant,  and  not  to  appoint 
a  lawyer  for  the  respondent,  regardless 
of  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  a 
respondent  might  find  himself? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  listened  during  all  the 
22  days  of  hearings  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oonstitatlonal  Rights  for  an  answer 
to  that  question.  It  was  never  given. 
This  is  a  bin  which  would  oppress  home- 
owners for  the  supposed  bmefit  of  a 
minority  race. 

They  tell  a  story  about  the  British 
flier  whose  plane  came  down  in  Ir^and 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Ireland, 
of  coarse,  was  not  engaged  In  the  war. 
An  Irish  policeman  arrested  the  British 
Irilot  but  then  i)ermitted  him  to  go.   Tlie 


pc^ceman'B  superior  cdBeer  found  out 
that  the  policeman  had  arrested  the 
pilot  and  then  released  him. 

Said  the  superior  officer  to  the  poUoe- 
man,  "You  should  not  have  released 
him.  Don't  you  know  that  Ireland  is 
neutral?" 

The  policeman  replied,  "Yea.  but  I 
know  which  side  we  are  neutral  on." 

It  is  the  same  with  this  bill:  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  administration, 
and  the  advocates  of  the  bill  are  neutral 
on  the  side  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suits 
to  be  brought  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  IiAUSCHE.  The  language  which 
the  Senator  read  definitely  means  that  a 
complainant  can  go  to  a  Federal  court 
and  ask  for  the  appointment  of  coimsel 
to  bring  action  against  the  citizen  on  the 
ground  that  the  citizen  violated  the  law; 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  If  the  respond- 
ent comes  into  court  and  says,  "I  am 
without  funds.  I  cannot  defend  this  ac- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Oovemment  against 
me  and  I  therefore  ask  you,  on  the  basis 
of  Justice  and  fairness,  to  also  appoint 
a  counsel  for  me"? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Judge  would  have  to 
say,  in  reply  to  that  unfortunate  defend- 
ant, "Congress  won't  let  me." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Is  trying  to  make  with  req)ect  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  TO  show  how  un- 
just it  is  and  how  alien  it  Is  to  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  Justice.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  lines  4 
through  11  on  page  35  of  HJt.  14765. 

The  Senator  can  appreciate  this,  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  equity  Judge.  ' 

These  lines  provide: 

The  coiirt  may  grant  such  relief  aa  It 
deems  appropriate,  Including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  reetralnlng  order,  or 
other  order,  and  may  award  actual  damages 
to  the  plalnUff,  or.  In  the  altemattve.  U  the 
defendant  has  received  or  agreed  to  receive 
compensation  for  servlcee  during  the  course 
of  which  the  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice occurred,  the  court  may  award  a«  Uqul- 
dated  damages  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  such  oc«npensatlon. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  to  the  fact  when  a  suit  is 
brought  under  title  IV.  the  court  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  a  restraining  order.  As 
my  good  friend  knows,  a  restraining  or- 
der is  ordinarily  Issued  by  the  court  on 
the  unproved  allegations  of  the  plaintiff 
without  a  hearing.  Moreover,  the  Judge 
may  issue  a  temporary  injunction  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  imtll  the  final 
hearing  upon  the  basis  of  affidavit  alone. 
By  such  restraining  order  and  temporary 
Injunction,  the  court  can  prevent  the 
owner  of  proi>erty  from  selling  or  rent- 
ing his  property  for  1  year,  2  years,  or 
3  years  or  more  If  the  docket  is  con- 
gested. Then,  if  the  defendant  wins  the 
case,  and  it  is  foimd  that  the  allegation 
that  the  defendant  practiced  discrimina- 
tion against  the  plaintiff  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony,  the  defendant 
may  be  totally  without  remedy.  This  Is 
true  because  the  part  of  the  statute 
which  I  first  read  declares  that  the  court 
may  allow  the  plaintiff  to  bring  the  suit 


without  payment  oi  tees  ot  costs  or  the 
giving  of  security. 

When  our  legal  forebears  Invented  the 
Injunction,  they  saw  that  it  is  unjust 
to  Issue  an  Injimction  unless  the  part; 
applying  for  it  gives  bond  to  secure  the 
defendant  against  any  damage  resulting 
from  its  issuance  in  case  the  defendant 
eventxially  wins  the  suit. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  bill  which 
prostitutes  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff  and  not  for 
the  defendant  and,  by  providing  that  the 
plaintiff  can  obtain  an  injunction  with- 
out giving  any  security  to  protect  the 
defendant  against  loss  from  its  improper 
Issuance.  Hence,  even  if  the  defendant 
Is  innocent  of  any  discrimination  and  is 
eventually  absolved  from  all  responsibfl. 
ity  under  the  proposed  law,  he  will  suf- 
fer Irreparable  damage  without  In  an; 
way  receiving  any  recompense  for  such 
damages. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
from  ancient  times.  In  courts  of  equity, 
whenever  a  complainant  asked  for  In- 
junctive relief  against  a  defendant,  pro- 
hibiting a  defendant  from  performing 
certain  acts  or  using  his  property,  the 
courts  have  uniformly  declared  that  in- 
junctive relief  would  be  granted,  pro- 
vided one  posted  N>nd  agreeing  to  in- 
demnify the  respondent  If,  at  the  end, 
the  respondent  were  proved  to  be  right 
and  the  complainant  were  proved  to  be 
wrong? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely right.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  an  Injunction  ever  be  issued  ex- 
cept upon  the  giving  of  bond  or  security 
to  make  certain  that  the  defendant  will 
be  recompensed  for  any  damages  which 
he  may  suffer  by  reason  of  the  Issuance 
of  an  Injunction.  If  he  ultimately  pre- 
vails in  the  case. 

The  provision  here  Is  totally  Incom- 
patible with  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  language  thus 
far  read  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  is  it  correct  to  infer  that  in- 
junctive relief  granted  l^  a  court  of 
equity,  and  damages  granted  by  a  court 
of  law,  all  become  available  to  the  com- 
plainant who  has  been  represented  by  t 
lawyer  appointed  by  the  court,  but  that 
the  remedies  normally  provided  in  law 
and  equity  are  not  available  to  the  de- 
fendant? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  I  say  that 
the  drafters  of  the  bill  are  purposely  and 
deliberately  withholding  from  the  de- 
fendant in  a  suit  imder  this  bill  legal 
protection  notwithstanding  such  protec- 
tion is  granted  as  a  matter  of  right  to 
the  defendant  in  any  other  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Based  upon  the  Sena- 
tor's knowledge  of  the  law  of  equity,  is  it 
fair  to  state  that  as  a  prerequisite  to 
c^teinlng  injunctive  relief,  in  Justice,  H 
a  defendant  is  prohibited  from  using  his 
property,  there  should  be  provided  a 
requirement  that  In  the  event  a  com- 
plainant cannot  prove  his  case  and  the 
respondent  has  suffered  damages  and 
loss,  that  that  reowndent  should  be 
secure,  through  the  posting  of  adequate 
bond,  against  such  loasr 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  tay  that  would 
be  an  essential  requireotfcnt  In  any  bill 
which  was  offered  to  |t^  purpose  of 
administering  justice. 

Under  the  Injunctive! 
created  by  this  bill,  th(  plaintiff  could 
get  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  defend- 
ant from  selling  his  hoiise  for  the  best 
and  most  advantageous  offer;  and  if  the 
defendant  won  the  case  In  the  trial  on 
the  merits,  he  would  ndt  only  lose  the 
sale  of  the  property  buti  would  have  no 
remedy  against  the  unjiitt  suit  brought 
by  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  said  titl^iIV  has  another 
provision  which  can  be 
prostitution  of  Justice, 
to  establish  what  is  called  a  Federal  Fair 
Housing  Bocu-d.  Under  this  title  every 
property  owner  in  the  United  States  who 
owns  residential  property  and  who  re- 
jects an  offer  for  its  purchase  by  a  mem- 
ber of  another  race  or  Adherent  of  an- 
other religion  can  be  dr^ged  before  the 
Board.  Exactly  what  tte  powers  of  the 
Board  will  be,  the  bill  ^oes  not  make 
plain.  , 

Those  who  drew  the  H<  itise  amendment 
to  establish  the  Board  Iwere  in  such  a 
big  hurry  to  draw  it  aiid  have  it  pass 
the  House  that  they  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  write  out  th^  powers  of  the 
Board  in  detail,  or  to  prescribe  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Board  or  to  specify  the 
places  where  the  Board  should  conduct 
hearings.  The  amendmjent  merely  says 
that  the  Board  shall  act  In  accordance 
with  the  statutes  creatiiig  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  was  told  by  my  fath^t.  when  I  was  a 
small  boy,  that  any  Job 
worth  doing  well.  I 
drafter  of  the  amenc 
the  Board  did  not  do 
was  going  to  do  the  J^ 
Board  is  to  have  the  pdwer  to  adjudge 
property  righte  for  all  Americans  own- 
ing or  renting  residential  property. 

The  people  who  founded  America  be- 
lieved in  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  When 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  j  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  he  si^lfied  In  that 
great  document  the  reasons  why  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  should  sever  their  po- 
litical bonds  with  the  mother  country. 
England.  He  gave  as  one|of  those  reasons 
the  fact  that  the  people  i  of  the  Colonies 
had  been  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
in  many  cases.  | 

When  the  Pounding  Fithers  wrote  the 
Constitution,  they  put  four  separate  pro- 
visions in  that  Constitutipn  providing  for 
the  right  of  trial  by  jiiry  in  criminal 
cases,  providing  for  indicunents  by  graiKl 
juries  in  criminal  cases!  and  providing 
for  the  right  of  trial  by!  Jury  in  actions 
at  law  where  the  amount  in  controversy 
exceeded  $20.  j 

Yet  we  find  the  House<  adopted  a  bill 
under  which  the  tiUe  ttf  a  man's  home 
can  actually  be  taken  from  him  and 
vested  in  a  person  of  another  race,  reU- 
glon,  or  national  origin,  lagalnst  his  will. 
No  matter  how  valuable  that  house 
niight  be  in  money,  the  provision  of  the 
House  bill  establishing  the  so-called  Fair 
Houshig  Board  would  deMy  him  right  of 
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trial  by  Jury.  The  owner  would  not  even 
have  the  right  to  have  the  case  tried  l^ 
the  Board  In  the  State  where  it  arose. 

I  charge  here  and  now  that  this  pro- 
vision was  put  In  the  biU  because  the 
proponents  of  the  Wll  want  to  circum- 
vent the  right  of  the  defendants  to  trial 
by  jury  and  create  a  procedure  by  which 
the  defendante  will  be  denied  the  basic 
rights  which  they  would  enjoy  In  trials 
in  courts  of  law  where  impartial  judges 
preside. 

There  is  irony  in  calling  this  proposed 
Board  a  Fair  Housing  Board.  I  predict 
that  if  Congress  is  foolish  enough  to  en- 
act this  proposal  into  law  and  thus  deny 
property  owners  access  to  courts  and  the 
right  to  established  procedures  which  ex- 
perience shows  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  administration  of  Justice,  there 
will  be  nothing  fair  about  this  Board. 

I  say  this  for  the  reason  that  the  ex- 
perience of  this  Nation  has  shown  that 
when  boards  of  this  character  are  estab- 
lished the  public  does  not  enjoy  the  serv- 
ices of  fair  and  impartial  board  members, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  crusaders  for  the 
cause  for  which  the  board  is  created  are 
appointed  to  those  positions. 

I  have  always  suspected  that  the  reason 
men  devise  schemes  to  have  boards 
rather  than  juries  pass  on  the  righte  of 
citizens  Is  because  they  are  afraid  juries 
might  do  justice. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  motion  for 
cloture  will  be  defeated,  and  that  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  at  a  later  date  to 
speak  in  some  detail  In  respect  to  title 

rv. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  thing  c<Hicem- 
Ing  title  IV  at  this  thne.  When  this  bill 
was  introduced,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  one 
of  the  best  lawyers  and  most  patriotic 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  asked 
him  for  his  commente  on  title  rv.  He 
replied  that  when  he  read  title  IV  he 
found  It  almost  unbelievable  that  any 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
ask  or  expect  any  Congress  to  pass  any 
bill  which  is  so  offensive  to  the  spirit  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  and  which  is  so  abhorrent  to 
the  freedom  of  all  Americans.  America 
has  certainly  come  a  long  way  since 
Patrick  Henry  extolled  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  for  10  minutes  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  without  having 
any  subsequent  remarks  which  I  may 
have  to  make  on  the  pending  motion 
coxmted  as  a  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  against  clo- 
ture on  the  motion  to  take  up  the  pro- 
posed Civil  Righte  Act  of  1966.  I  will  do 
this  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  &s  a 
fundamentel  principle,  I  am  opposed  to 
forcing  a  closure  of  debate  In  the  Senate 
on  any  measure  and  at  any  time  except 
when  the  Nation's  security  and  welfare 
may  be  otherwise  imperiled. 

Second,  the  proposed  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  would,  if  enacted  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  create 


a  preferential  class  of  first  amendment 
righte;  restrict  freedom  of  contract;  vest 
broad  new  powers  in  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  and  the  Department  of  Housfaig 
and  Urban  Development;  establish  a 
Federal  Housing  Board  with  new  regula- 
tory and  quasi- judicial  powers;  and  open 
the  doors  for  further  incursions  by  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  day-to-day 
private  and  personal  business  affairs  of 
the  individual. 

The  House-passed  bill  provides  an  ex- 
cess of  remedies  to  one  class  of  citizen 
and  is  heavily  weighted  against  another 
citizen,  and  imder  title  IV  It  Is  destruc- 
tive of  the  right  to  freely  use.  manage, 
and  dispose  of  one's  own  property, 
whether  the  property  owner  be  white  or 
nonwhite.  Property  sales  would  be  im- 
peded; property  titles  would  often  be 
placed  under  a  cloud;  while  property 
owners,  brokers,  realtors,  and  financial 
lending  institutions  would  be  unjustly 
harassed  by  private  persons  as  well  as  by 
goveriunent  bureaucrats  not  answerable 
to  or  elected  by  the  people. 

A  person  has  a  right  to  acquire  or  rent 
property  wherever  he  wishes,  but  the 
righte  which  are  vested  by  title  in  the 
owner  of  property  are  superior  to  the 
righte  of  ttie  prospective  purchaser  who 
holds  no  title  therein,  and  the  property 
owner  is  under  no  obligation,  moral,  legal, 
or  otherwise,  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
refusal  to  sell  or  rent  to  a  particular 
prospective  purchaser  or  tenant.  Prop- 
erty righte  constitute  a  basic  human 
right,  and,  although  a  man's  home,  for 
centuries,  has  been  considered  his  castle, 
the  outer  wall  will  be  breached,  the  moat 
will  be  dry,  and  the  drawbridge  will  be 
permanently  down  If  the  so-called  Civil 
Righte  Act  of  1966  were  ever  to  become 
law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  for  10  minutes, 
with  the  understending  that  by  so  doing 
I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
with  the  further  imderstanding  that  any 
subsequent  remarks  I  may  make  shall 
not  be  considered  an  additional  speech 
on  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  , 
I  thank  the  distlngmshed  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  the  remarks  he  has  just 
made. 

I.  too,  shall  vote  against  the  motion  for 
cloture. 

The  bill  which  is  under  consideration, 
H.R.  14765,  is  a  very  far-reaching  piece 
of  legislation.  It  can  affect  the  daily 
lives  and  the  property  righte  of  all  of  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that 
before  this  legislation  is  enacted,  there 
should  be  a  thorough  discussion  of  It  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stetes  should  be  aware 
of  just  how  far  reaching  this  legislation 
is,  and  should  know  far  better  than  they 
do  now  the  details  it  Involves. 
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It  Is  unfortunate  that  emotional  as- 
pects have  obscured  the  broad  consti- 
tutional Issues. 

TTiere  are  eight  separate  titles  In  this 
legislative  proposal.  There  has  been 
very  little  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  There  have  been  only  a  half 
dozen  speeches  made  in  regard  to  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  cloture  mction 
was  filed  2  days  ago,  there  had  been  anly 
one  speech  in  regard  to  the  proposal. 

If  a  motion  for  cloture  is  to  be  filed  so 
quickly  in  the  game,  and  this  should  be- 
come a  precedent,  we  will  soon  come  to 
find  that  a  cloture  motion  will  be  filed 
along  with  the  bUl  itself. 

I  think  this  is  no  time  to  put  cloture 
on  the  Senate.  The  proposal  is  too  far 
reaching.  There  has  been  too  little  dis- 
cussion. Most  of  the  discussion  has  been 
centered  around  one  title — title  IV:  a 
vitally  important  one,  it  is  true,  dealing 
with  whether  a  person  shall  be  permitted 
to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  wishes — 
a  very  basic  right  of  an  individual. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  proposal  in 
H.R.  14765  that  merits  detailed  consid- 
eration. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  made  what  to  my  mind  Is  a 
very  telling  point  about  title  I  of  the 
proposal.  I  am  taking  these  figures  from 
memory,  and  if  I  am  Inaccurate,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
correct  me,  but.  as  I  understand  it,  58 
Federal  Judges  from  all  over  the  United 
States  have  indicated  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  title  I  should 
be  either  completely  rewritten  or  de- 
feated, because  it  is  so  far  reaching  in 
its  effects  on  the  jury  system  of  our 
Nation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  again  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  opposition  to  the  clo- 
ture motion  upon  which  the  Senate  will 
vote  later  in  the  day. 

If  the  Senate  votes  today  against  clo- 
ture, I  hope  the  majority  leader  will  lay 
aside  HR.  14765  for  the  duration  of  this 
session. 

But  If  the  legislation  remains  before 
the  Senate,  I  shall  speak  in  detail  in  an 
effort  to  point  out  the  legislation's  far- 
reaching  implications. 

This  I  was  prepared  to  do  last  Friday, 
but  a  quorum  was  not  available. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  me  very  briefly,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
without  having  any  subsequent  remarks 
I  may  make  counted  as  an  additional 
speech  on  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  captain 
of  the  team  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve,  for  3deldlng  to  me  briefly.  I 
thank  him  further  for  having  designated 
me  as  the  Senator  on  his  team  who 
should  have  had  the  pleasure  of  open- 
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ing  this  debate  last  Tuesday,  a  week  ago 
yesterday. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  was 
ready  with  a  speech  of  some  length,  and 
that  I  regret  the  fact  that  nobody  will 
ever  have  the  opportimity  to  hear  that 
speech.  Maybe  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  others  to  miss  that  occasion,  but  to 
me  it  has  not  been  a  pleasure  not  to  have 
the  chance  to  deliver  it.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  sulsen.  I  shall 
not  have  that  opportunity. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  just  briefly, 
however,  to  the  peculiar  facts  in  this 
situation.  Mr.  President,  when  the  clo- 
ture motion  was  filed  Monday  morning, 
there  had  been  Just  one  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  taken  by  the  group 
of  which  I  am  a  member — that  is,  the 
position  of  strong  opposition  to  this  bill. 
That  was  the  case,  Mr.  President,  because 
for  3  days  of  last  week  there  were  no 
quorums  present. 

I  remember  that  day  before  yesterday, 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  served  notice  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  10  able  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  whom  he  named,  were  sup- 
porting the  measure,  and  placed  In  the 
Record  a  report  showing  their  attitude 
on  the  matter.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show,  Mr.  President,  that  those  10  dis- 
tinguished Senators — and  I  shall  call  no 
names — did  not  show  their  enthusiasm 
In  supporting  the  bill  by  their  presence 
on  the  3  occasions  last  week  when  no 
quorum  was  available.  On  Tuesday, 
which  was  the  first  day  of  the  debate — 
announced  10  days  or  2  weeks  ahead  of 
time— 6  of  the  10  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  who  were  said 
to  be  supporting  the  bill  and  had  signed 
the  report  were  not  present  to  help  make 
a  quorum.  To  me,  that  indicates  no 
great  enthusiasm  for  either  bringing  up 
the  bill  or  supporting  it. 

On  each  of  the  2  other  occasions 
when  quonuis  were  lacking,  3  of  the 
10  distinguished  Senators  who  supported 
the  bill  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  whose  statement  of 
support  was  placed  In  the  Record  were 
not  present  to  help  make  a  quorum. 

I  have  taken  my  figures  from  the  re- 
ported voting  record  of  the  efforts  to 
obtain  a  quonun  last  Tuesday  and  the 
other  2  days  last  week  when  no  quonmi 
was  available. 

As  a  result,  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
bill  have  not  been  able  to  make  state- 
ments which  we  have  prepared  carefully 
and  upon  which  we  have  deep  convic- 
tions. To  my  mind,  that  makes  this 
situation  vastly  different  from  any  other 
that  I  have  known  in  the  20  years  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  cloture 
motion  has  been  filed  with  virtually  no 
chance  given  to  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  motion, 
to  make  their  convictions  known.  Only 
one  of  the  many  opponents  of  this  meas- 
ure had  been  heard  during  the  limited 
time  that  was  available  for  debate  last 
week. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  thing  that 
differentiates  this  situation  so  greatly 
from  that  which  has  obtained  In  other 
years  is  the  fact  that  the  so-called  advo- 


cates of  the  measure  have  not  seen  fit 
to  express  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
reasons  why  they  feel  that  this  measure 
Is  worthy  of  passage  by  the  Senate. 

To  my  mind — and  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  of  these  extended  debates — this  is 
the  first  occasion,  in  at  least  20  years, 
when  such  a  situation  has  existed.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  earlier  this  year,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  when  efforts  were 
made  to  call  up  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  long  and 
exhausting  debate  was  had  by  both  tiie 
opponents  and  proponents  of  that  meas- 
ure upon  the  motion  to  take  up. 

That  h&s  been  the  case  uniformly  with 
reference  to  other  Instances  of  extended 
debate  during  the  period  of  service  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  do  not  know  why  my  friends  wlio 
claim  to  support  the  bill  heartily  have 
been  imwilling  or  unable  to  make  their 
statements  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in 
support  of  the  philosophy  of  the  bill. 
But  I  call  attention  to  this  as  indicating 
a  very  great  difference  between  this  sit- 
uation and  the  situations  which  have  ex- 
isted heretofore. 

I  regret  that,  up  to  yesterday,  we  had 
not  had  any  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  support  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  bill.  Yesterday,  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  In  accordance  with  his  cus- 
tom, spoke  out  rather  frankly,  though 
very  brieflbr,  in  support  of  the  proposed 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  exception,  no 
statement  has  been  made  In  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  support  of  the 
proposed  bill  by  those  who  support  it. 

I  call  attention  to  this  as  being  a  fact 
which  greatly  differentiates  the  present 
situation  from  that  which  has  existed 
before. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  form  its  own  con- 
clusions as  to  why  these  differences  exist. 
But  I  do  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
they  do  exist.  In  particular,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  the  cloture  motion, 
filed  at  such  an  early  date  In  the  debate, 
has  operated  so  as  to  prevent  the  making 
of  statements  by  many  Senators  who  are 
deeply  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill  and  who  have  prepared  statements 
In  support  of  their  position.  These  Sen- 
ators have  not  been  given  a  chance  to 
make  their  speeches. 

I  shall  not  take  any  more  of  the  time 
of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  is  so 
ably  prepared  on  this  measure. 

I  would  feel  derelict  if  I  did  not  say, 
before  yielding  the  floor  back  to  the  Sen- 
ator, that  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  whole  country  are  due  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  deep  study  he  has  made  of 
the  proposed  bill  and  for  the  way  he  has 
exposed  the  bill  as  being  so  thoroughly 
unconstitutional,  so  thoroughly  unwise. 
and  so  thoroughly  contrary  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  free  America  which  has  pre- 
vailed ever  since  this  country  saw  its 
beginning  so  many  years  ago. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thanlc 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 


for  his  very  gracious  remarks  concern 
ing  my  activities  In  respi  ict  of  the  bill 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  PreUdent,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Piiosldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  to  the  minority  leader  for 
a  colloquy  between  them,  with  the  under- 
standing that  by  so  doing  I  will  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor,  wftth  the  further 
understanding  that  any  remarks  I  may 
make  subsequent  to  their  colloquy  shall 
not  be  counted  as  an  additional  speech 
on  the  pending  matter,  and  with  the 
further  understanding  that  the  colloquy 
will  appear  in  the  Record  immediately 
before  the  beginning  of  iny  remarks 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTP<CER.  Without 
objection,  it  id  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presldfetit,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  very  much 
There  may  or  may  not  I  be  a  coUoquy 
However,  I  think  the  REfcoRo  should  In 
fairness,  reflect  that  therfe  was  an  inter- 
ruption as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  was  concluding  his,  speech.  I  was 
standing,  seeking  recognition.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  was  recognized 

I  then  sought  out  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  ascertain  whetiher  he  wanted 
to  be  in  attendance  whet  I  flnally  had 
an  opportunity  to  reply. 

I  discovered  that.  In  <he  passage  of 
some  30  minutes,  one's  bile  subsides  and 
nerves  stop  quivering.  Much  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  note  taking  that  I  engaged 
in  while  our  delightful  fi^end,  the  Sen- 
ator from  nunois,  was  sp^^king  will  Just 
be  put  In  my  pocket.  | 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  lihat  one  deeply 
Interested  in  the  proposed  measure  was 
disappointed  that  the  minority  leader  so 
dearly  stated  his  inability  to  support  the 
m  However,  that  is  not  what  is  before 
the  Senate.  > 

The  able  minority  leadet-  correctly  de- 
*L.^**,  J^^  Important  contributions 
which  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  he 
made  in  the  development  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Acts  of  I960.  1964,  and  1965 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  today  that 
the  Senate  be  permitted  to  take  up  the 
proposed  civil  rights  bill  off  1966  so  that 

^cf?  *^«*lif  ^™^  sort  [Of  job  again. 
P^*J'  aU  that  Is  pendim  as  we  ap- 
proach the  rollcall.  i 

My  disappointment  wasj  deepened  be- 
cause the  minority  leadeif  felt  that  he 
could  not  assist  us  In  permitting  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  the  bill 

JhI'^'^^S"^".^ **  ^  '"o  '"o™  than  a 
P»der  of  the  dally  newspapers  to  recog- 
m%  that  much  effort  has  gone  into  the 
development  of  this  piece  of  legislation 
over  many  months.  Our ,  eolleagues  In 
PTOccM  "^   spent   many    jweeks   In   the 

th?!f  J."**^^"*"**'  Preided  over  by 
the  distinguished  SenatoTfrom  North 

on?)^K;n^"i  """"y  *^*y^  o'  hearings 
«m  ,  ^P  "^^  accumulate  a  record  of 
seme  1,800  pages. 

ln^f*^°il!*"^**'*«'  ''"^  **»  substituted 
n  that  subcommittee.    The  subcommlt- 

K  nSL^bS:"'  '"^'^  f^endments 

As  the  seniw  Senator  ^rom  Florida 

barked  earlier.   10  meiibeni  of  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have  filed 
the  equivalent  of  a  report  on  the  bill. 
It  Is  a  full  report.  It  describes  the 
chronology,  states  the  reasons  that  per- 
suade that  substantial  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  we 
should  pass  the  proposed  measure  and 
Indicates  the  very  limited  number  of 
additional  amendments  which  we  felt 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  this 
moment  of  history  and  the  work  that  has 
preceded  this  day,  I  had  continued  to 
hope  that  the  minority  leader  might  at 
least  see  his  way  clear  to  support  the 
effort  to  permit  the  Senate  to  complete 
its  action  on  this  legislation. 

Other  statements  made  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  went  to  other  points  and 
«)me  of  these  I  was  saddened  to  hear. 
But  I  think  they  do  not  bear  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  should 
take  up  this  bill  today  or  not.  So  it  Is 
these  references  that  I  shall  put  In  my 
pocket. 

He  asked,  "Quo  vadls?"  In  an  analogy, 
and  I  think  it  fair  on  our  part  to  ask 
"Quo  yadis?"  If  tiie  report  goes  out  Iii 
the  cities  of  America  that  the  Senate 
*"1  not  even  be  permitted  to  take  up 
the  bill,  none  of  us  has  a  crystal  ball  and 
nobody  knows  what  the  response  and  re- 
action will  be,  but  there  are  some  very 
frightening  possibilities. 

This  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  the 
argument:  The  Senate  ought  not  to  act 
under  pressure;  there  Is  misconduct 
abroad.  I  buy  that  argument.  We 
ought  not  to  legislate  because  of  riots 
We  should  legislate  In  spite  of  them 
Over  and  above  that,  we  should  be  per- 
mitted to  get  Into  the  position  where 
we  can  legislate  and  continue  to  respond 
In  law  as  we  did  in  1964  and  1965. 

The  Senator  from  niinols  reminded  us 
that  we  must  do  the  right  thing,  whether 
It  Is  popular  or  not.  He  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  would  not  be  frightened 
by  anything  and  that  we  ought  not  be 
Then  he  mentioned  the  results  of  toe 
Maryland  primary,  to  prove  I  do  not 
know  which  of  those  points.  The  results 
of  that  primary  can  be  read  any  way 
one  wishes;  and  if  It  has  frightening  po- 
litical consequences  to  one  for  support- 
ing this  Wll.  then  one  should  adopt  the 
principle  of  doing  what  he  thinks  Is 
right,  whether  there  Is  poUtical  jeopardy 
or  not. 

If  one  wants  to  look  at  It  on  the  basis 
that  2  to  1  the  people  voting  In  the 
Democratic  primary  rejected  the  man 
who  mouthed  that  business  about  the 
castle,  then  one  need  not  be  brave  at 
aU  One  can  do  what  Is  right  without 
being  worried. 

I  return  to  the  basic  concern:  There 
Is  a  time  to  debate  the  constitutionality 
of  this  bill.  There  Is  a  time  to  analyze 
section  by  section,  the  titles,  which  in 
part  was  what  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  doing  this  morning.  But  that  time 
Is  when  we  have  the  bill  before  us  for 
debate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Inserted  In 
the  Record  a  letter  from  a  constitutional 
law  teacher.  That  letter  will  be  read  by 
\is  tomorrow,  when  the  Record  is  printed, 
not  today,  when  we  have  the  question. 
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Shall  the  Soiate  be  pennltted  to  debate 
the  bill? 

Those  of  us  who  are  lawyers  do  have 
a  responsibility  beyond  that  of  the  non- 
lawyer,  to  make  judgments  with  respect 
to  the  constitutionality  of  this  and  every 
other  question.  We  can  entertain  in  our 
own  hearts  wtiatever  judgment  of  our- 
selves as  constitutional  lawyers  we  want 
to  pass.  I  have  not  had  any  doubt  about 
the  constltutionaUty  of  this  bUl,  but  in 
my  own  heart  I  btcve  never  assigned  my- 
self the  tlOe  "constitutional  expert." 

I  am  comforted  that  I  shall  have  put 
into  the  Record  again  today  a  statement 
signed  by  26  men  whom  the  world  labels 
as  experts  in  constitutional  law  their 
soUd  judgment  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
constitutional about  Utie  IV.  We  can 
still  disagree  about  that,  but  the  time  to 
debate  that  is  when  we  have  the  bill  up 
Let  us  bring  the  bill  up. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  also  said 
that  the  concern  of  the  pubUc  is  not 
about  race  or  color;  it  is  about  conduct 
This  was  in  coruiection  with  the  discus- 
sion on  the  housing  section.  Nothing  in 
that  tiUe  denies  the  homeowner  the  right 
to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct and  the  character  of  anyone  seek- 
ing to  purchase  a  home.  AU  it  says  is 
that  one  shaU  not  assert  the  right  to 
judge  him  on  the  basis  of  color. 

I  hope  that  nobody  in  the  Senate  really 
wants  to  argue  the  proposition  that  one 
of  our  freedoms  that  must  be  protected  is 
the  right  to  discriminate  against  me  be- 
cause I  go  to  a  church  that  somebody  else 
does  not  go  to,  or  that  I  speU  my  name 
In  a  funny  way,  or  bear  a  color  that  was 
given  me  by  God  different  from  the 
color  that  the  other  fellow  was  given  by 
God. 

Freedom  of  choice  does  encompass  a 
broad  reach,  and  It  is  basic  In  our  society 
and  Is  to  be  defended.  But  I  see  noth- 
ing offensive  in  imposing  on  property  the 
prohibition  that  racial  discrimination  is 
one  of  the  freedoms  that  may  not  be  en- 
gaged In.  As  we  all  know,  after  the  bill 
flnaUy  passed  the  House,  this  prohibition 
was  diluted  susbtantlally. 

But  we  still  have  the  right,  as  each  of 
us  will  Insist  shall  be  retained  In  this 
field  and  every  other  field,  to  judge  a  man 
on  the  basis  of  his  behig  good  or  bad  as 
an  individual. 

That  is  the  way  you  and  I  want  to  be 
judged.  That  Is  the  way  we  should  be 
required  to  Judge  others. 

Not  all  of  the  Irish  are  saints.  Some 
of  them  are  Identified  as  exceptionaUy 
exemplary  in  their  conduct.  Some  Ne- 
groes have  rioted  in  the  streets.  So 
have  some  white.  And  they  are  a  minor- 
ity of  both. 

One  of  the  clearest  examples  of  racism 
Is  to  take  the  position  that  some  Negroes 
have  rioted,  and  therefore  all  should  be 
denied  rights.  I  know  that  is  an  argu- 
ment that  some  good  friends  of  mine 
have  used,  and  they  would  be  shocked  to 
hear  it  identified  as  racism;  but  it  is 
racism,  pure  and  simple.  One  Irishman 
is  bad;  therefore,  they  are  all  bad.  One 
is  a  drunkard;  therefore,  the  whole  na- 
tion is  composed  of  drunkards. 

I  do  not  like  that  reasoning,  and  for 
a  good  reason.    I  do  not  like  to  hear 
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that  kind  of  reasoning  used  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  group. 

The  time  will  arrire  In  our  proceed- 
ings when  we  can  debate  this  bill  line 
by  line. 

We  cannot  do  that  until  the  Senate 
permits  us  to  take  up  the  bllL  When 
that  day  comes  any  number  of  respcnses 
can  be  made. 

I  do  not  see  any  violation  of  the  first 
sunendment — I  say,  as  I  tiun  toward,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KrvtwI. 

I  am  not  caused  to  worry  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DnucsKN]  that  because  there  is  a  require- 
ment to  reduce  to  writing  a  direction  one 
gives  for  the  sale  of  his  property  to  a 
broker  that  free  speech  is  shut  down. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  statute  of 
frauds  has  been  on  the  books  for  a  good 
many  centuries,  imd  that  enfordble 
agreements  with  respect  to  property  al- 
ways have  been  in  the  law. 

But  this  is  the  kind  of  debate  we  will 
have  when  the  Senate  votes  to  debate 
the  bill.  We  are  now  asking  only  that 
we  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  that 
debate. 

The  bill  Is  responsive  to  needs  wliich 
I  think  are  documented.  My  greatest 
disappointment,  therefore,  Is  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI, 
whatever  his  views  with  respect  to  spe- 
cific substantive  features  of  the  bill,  could 
not  and  will  not  Join  us  in  an  effort  to 
permit  the  Senate  to  be  in  a  position  to 
work  its  will. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  very  good  reasons  why  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  take  up  the  bill. 

The  first  reason  is  that  nobody  ran  for 
President  or  the  Senate  in  the  last  gen- 
eral election  on  a  platform  urging  legis- 
lation which  would  rob  all  American  peo- 
ple of  the  right  to  determine  to  whom 
they  should  sell  their  property,  or  to 
whom  they  should  rent  it.  So  I  think 
that  before  the  Senate  acts  upon  legisla- 
tion of  this  character,  we  should  await 
the  happening  of  a  general  election  in 
which  all  those  who  believe  we  should 
no  longer  have  a  free  society  in  America 
can  advocate  forced  housing  and  deter- 
mine what  their  constituencies  may  feel 
with  regard  to  the  Issue,  and  in  which 
all  of  those  who.  like  myself,  still  believe 
that  we  should  have  a  free  society,  can 
take  that  position  and  ascertain  whether 
the  love  of  liberty  still  lives  In  the  hearts 
of  Americans. 

We  have  a  system  in  America  today 
whereby  any  man  of  any  race  can  buy  a 
residence  or  rent  a  residence  in  auiy  part 
of  the  United  States  if  he  finds  a  will- 
ing buyer  or  a  willing  landlord.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  about  this  being  a  bill 
to  produce  equality  among  the  American 
people.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  say  to 
you  imder  the  law  that  you  have  to  sell 
your  house  to  me  or  rent  your  house  to 
me,  regardless  of  your  wishes  In  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  foolish  to  maintain  that  you  and 
I  are  treated  equally.  Your  rights  are 
subordinated  to  my  wishes.  In  truth, 
you  are  put  under  bondage  to  me. 

Let  MB  consider  the  first  amendment: 
the  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a 
number  of  decisions  to  the  effect  that 
one  of  the  basic  rights  of  all  Americans 


is  the  right  of  freedom  of  association. 
Thus.  Mr.  President,  this  raises  a  very 
simple  question,  as  far  as  title  IV  is  con- 
cerned. The  question  is  whether  the 
American  people  shall  have  the  right  of 
freedom  of  association  insofar  as  the 
establishment  of  residential  areas  is  con- 
cerned. To  put  it  in  simpler  terms,  the 
question  is  whether  the  American  people 
shall  have  the  freedom  to  establish  resi- 
dential patterns  in  accordance  with 
their  own  wishes  or  whether  residentisd 
patterns  throughout  the  United  States 
shall  be  established  by  Federal  bureau- 
crats sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River.  Such  residential  patterns  as  we 
have  in  the  United  States  today  were 
established  by  our  people  in  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  which  belong  to  men  in  a 
free  society. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
West,  and  in  the  North,  and  In  the  South, 
that  where  people  are  free  to  select  their 
own  associates  and  associates  for  their 
Immature  children,  they  virtually  always 
select  people  of  their  own  ethnic  back- 
ground. The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
people  have  a  tendency  to  segregate 
themselves  in  residential  areas  on  the 
basis  of  race  in  accordance  with  a  nat- 
iiral  law  that  people  seek  neighbors  of 
like  ethnic  origin.  For  that  reason  the 
effort  to  bring  about  compulsory  racial 
integration  in  residential  communities, 
as  proposed  in  title  IV  of  the  bill,  is  an 
effort  which  is  repugnant  to  a  law  of 
nature. 

I  happen  to  tlilnk  that  the  most  pre- 
cious value  of  civilization  is  the  freedom 
of  the  individual.  Title  IV  is  incom- 
patible with  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual :  it  is  incompatible  with  a  free  so- 
ciety; and  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
right  of  freedom  of  association  guaran- 
teed to  aU  Americans  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

.  Mr.  President,  another  reason  why  the 
Senate  should  not  take  up  the  bill 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  pending  mo- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  House  bill  has 
never  been  considered  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. While  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  did  conduct  22 
days  of  hearings  upon  a  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  at  this  session,  it  was  on  quite 
a  different  bill  from  the  one  toward 
which  the  motion  to  take  up  is  directed. 

TFtLB  I  OF  THB  CIVn.  UOHn  BILL:    1,000 
TKAKS  or  WISDOM  RKJECTKD 

Mr.  President,  in  the  year  829  the  Em- 
peror Louis  the  Pious,  son  of  and  suc- 
cessor to  Charlemagne,  ordered  that  in 
the  future,  the  royal  rights  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  sworn  statement  of  a  Jury 
of  the  "best  and  most  credible  people 
of  the  district." 

"Monumenta  Germanlae  Hlstorlca, 
Capltularia."  11.  No.  88,  translated  in 
Pound  and  Plucknett.  "Readings,"  page 
141.  Today  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  asked  to  discard  the  wisdom 
gained  through  1,137  years,  by  enacting 
title  I  of  H.R.  14765. 

It  Is  difBcult  to  speak  too  strongly 
against  this  title.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
have  demonstrated  no  need  for  the 
changes  it  proposes.  Letters  from  Fed- 
eral Judges  all  across  the  Nation  have 
demonstrated   that    the    bill    is    badly 


drawn,  unworkable,  ill  advised,  and  de- 
structive of  the  right  to  Jury  trial  as  this 
Nation  has  known  it  since  before  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  let- 
ters from  some  60  chief  Judges  of  Fed- 
eral district  courts  from  all  areas  of 
the  Nation,  disapproving  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  I  hope  on  some  future 
occasion,  if  cloture  is  not  voted,  that  i 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  these 
letters  to  the  Senate. 

The  clerks  of  Federal  courts,  repre- 
senting every  circuit  In  the  country,  and 
regarded  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  courts  as  among  the  best  and 
most  Informed,  testified  to  the  bill's  im- 
practical and  costly  features,  and  unani- 
mously recommended  that  it  be  post- 
poned for  study  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. 

This  title  was  conceived  in  politics, 
drafted  in  ignorance,  and  advanced  with 
a  callous  disregard  for  ordinary  legis- 
lative process.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
thoughtful  conclusions  of  years  of  study 
by  experts  on  the  law  and  on  jury  trial. 
One  thing  should  be  made  clear.  Title 
I  Is  not  a  "civil  rights"  measure.  It  has 
never  been  claimed  as  such,  and  no  proof 
or  suggestion  has  been  raised  that  Fed- 
eral courts  practice  systematic  discrimi- 
nation against  any  group,  either  reli- 
gious, ethnic,  racial,  or  economic.  The 
Attorney  General  in  his  statement  before 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
said,  "Title  I  seeks  to  end  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  our  Federal  jury  systems."  Yet 
the  Attorney  General  could  point  to  no 
instance  in  which  racial  discrimination 
has  been  practiced  in  Federal  courts. 
The  recent  Rabinowltz  case,  which  he 
now  seizes  upon  to  justify  his  case,  held 
only  that  the  system  now  in  use  was 
improperly  administered.  The  opinion 
in  the  decision  was  roundly  criticized 
even  by  one  of  the  judges  who  signed  it. 
as  weak,  unconvincing,  forced,  and  a 
misreading  of  legislative  Intent. 

The  Attorney  General  proposes  that  we 
work  a  drastic  reversal  of  hundreds  of 
years  of  experience  and  wisdom  in  4  short 
months  merely  because  he  raises  the 
specter  of  discrimination. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  this  title 
was  Joined  to  a  highly  controversial  civil 
rights  bill.  The  proponents  should  not 
claim  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
emotional  furor  over  the  housing  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  conceal  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Jury  title. 
They  could  well  expect  that  the  Jury  title 
would  sneak  through  without  the  criti- 
cal evaluation  it  so  desperately  needed. 
Thus,  it  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to 
them,  nor  to  me.  that  in  the  controversj" 
over  this  civil  rights  bill,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  apparently  innocuous 
title  I.  When  the  hearings  began,  I  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  despite  the  im- 
portance of  any  proposed  change  in  our 
Federal  Jury  system,  this  title  would  be 
largely  ignored.  My  fears  were  borne 
out.  The  fact  Is  that  until  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  wrote 
for  opinions  from  the  chief  judges  of 
the  Federal  district  courts,  there  had 
been  no  substantive  testimony  on  its 
provisions.  Even  the  civil  rights  groups 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
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gave  it  only  fleeting  attention  In  their 
preoccupation  with  tltlri  rv. 

Title  I  is  an  orphan  ih  this  bill.  It 
has  come  to  the  floor  of  this  body,  one 
step — albeit  a  long  one4*from  complet- 
ing its  legislative  journey,  only  because 
its  authors  have  forced  many  people, 
against  their  better  judgment,  to  take 
sides  in  favor  of  its  ui^wise  provisions 
through  the  simple  device  of  labeling  it 
"a  civil  rights  measure."  It  would  have 
little  support  if  it  had  been  offered  inde- 
pendently and  forced  to  istand  or  fall  on 
its  own  merits.  ] 

The  Attorney  General!  Is  a  servant  of 
the  people.  He  has  a  retponslblllty  as  a 
Goverrunent  officer  to  reijresent  the  best 
interests  of  all  segment^  and  groups  of 
our  Nation.  But  as  the  highest  legal  of- 
ficer of  our  Government.!  he  has  an  even 
more  awesome  obligation.  He  carries 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  legal  system,  an  institu- 
tion reaching  back  far  into  the  history  of 
civilized  man.  Yet  he  proposes  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  by  claiming  that  in  1 
year  he  has  dlscovere<|  true  wisdom; 
that  all  that  has  been  done  and  written 
and  worked  upon  to  creUte  the  present 
Federal  system  of  Jury  teials  is  useless, 
iniquitous,  or  so  badly  Iri  need  of  repair 
that  reform  cannot  be  delayed— not  even 
for  the  few  short  weeks  it  would  take  to 
receive  the  comments  of  the  Judicial 
Conference.  In  4  moniths  he  would 
have  us  discard  the  jury  as  we  have 
known  it  since  before  ou^  independence, 
and  remake  It  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  Department  of  Justi(». 

Before  I  detail  the  evflfc  of  this  title, 
it  would  be  instructive  to  review  the 
course  of  jury  reform  ii;  recent  years. 
In  1941  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  district  court  judges  to  study  jury  se- 
lection hi  Federal  courts.  That  commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  lat«  distinguished 
Judge  John  C.  Knox,  a  senior  judge  of 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  is- 
sued its  report  in  1943.  The  Knox  re- 
port has  been  called  the  most  thorough 
study  of  methods  of  Federal  jury  se- 
lection ever  imdertaken.  Several  of  the 
committee's  recommendations  were  pre- 
sented to  Congress  and  resulted  in  a 
thorough  reform  of  Fedeinal  jury  selec- 
tion. Other  recommendaitlons  were  im- 
plemented by  the  courts  themselves. 

In  1957  the  committee  tvas  authorized 
to  make  a  further  study  qf  the  Jury  sys- 
tem, and  it  reported  In  1^60.  Since  the 
philosophy  of  title  I  is  the  complete  an- 
tithesis of  the  findings  of  this  report,  I 
beUeve  it  would  be  most]  Instructive  to 
quote  the  first  conclusion  Meached  by  the 
committee: 

The  Jiuy  holds  In  Its  collfjtive  hands  the 
lire.  Ub«rty  and  the  welfare  (Jt  individual  de- 
fendants In  criminal  cases  a^d  the  Interests 
of  inigante  In  clvU  cases.  Th«  Importance  of 
unprovlng  the  calibre  of  these  Judges  of  facts 
is  therefore  self-evident.  Ati  the  same  time, 
jurors  must  be  representatUwe  of  the  com- 
munity In  which  they  live.  Therefore,  the 
w«Milttee  recommends  thRt  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  selected  shoiUd  Include 
m  social  and  economic  groUps  In  the  com- 
munity and  the  Jury  list  should  represent 
M  high  a  degree  of  morality.  Integrity.  In- 
dulgence, and  common  sei^se  as  the  jury 
«»amlMlon  can  find  in  each(  podal  and  eco- 
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nomlc  group  by  the  use  of  Impartial  methods 
of  selection. 

So  that  a  full  comparison  can  be  made 
between  title  I  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  report  and  its  conclusions 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction to  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[The  I960  Report,  the  Jury  System  In  the 

Federal  Courts.  Cited  as  26  F.RJ5.  409] 
Methods  of  Jubt  Selection  and  the  Admin- 
istration OF  THE  JUKT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  FKD- 
ERAL  COTTBTS 

INTHODUCTION 

Trial  by  jury  la  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  system  of  Jurisprudence.  With 
the  search  for  improvement  In  judicial  ad- 
ministration have  come  attacks  on  the  Jury 
system  and  proposals  for  a  curtailment  of 
Jiiry  trials,  the  substitution  of  a  system  of 
compensation  In  motor  vehicle  accident  cases 
and  suggestions  for  broader  use  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  Judicial  Conference  Committee  on 
the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  trial  by  Jury  should  be  preserved 
and  strengthened  rather  than  eliminated  or 
weakened.  For  years  it  has  advocated  Im- 
provements, many  of  which  have  been  real- 
ized, but  some  remain  unfulflUed.  A  short 
review  of  Its  work  brings  this  out. 

In  1941  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  five  United  States  District 
Judges  to  Investigate  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  Jury  selection  In 
United  States  courts.  That  Committee  made 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  problem  of  Jury 
selection,  and  presented  its  final  report  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  in  1943.  The  report, 
with  recommended  legislation,  was  approved 
by  the  Judicial  Conference,  and  distributed 
to  all  federal  Judges  and  the  larger  bar  asso- 
ciations In  the  country.  Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations have  been  enacted  into  law  by 
Congress,  and  many  others  have  been  adopted 
and  followed  by  the  trial  courts.  The  Com- 
mittee report,  known  as  the  Knox  Report,  as 
Judge  John  C.  Knox  was  then  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  has  been  cited  by  many  text 
writers,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most  thorough 
study  ever  vmdertaken  on  methods  of  Jury 
selection  in  the  federal  courts .» 

For  the  past  seventeen  years  the  Committee 
has  been  retained  by  the  Judicial  Conference. 
From  time  to  time  Its  membership  has 
changed.  The  scope  of  its  study  has  been  en- 
larged to  include  not  only  the  method  of  se- 
lecting Juries,  but  also  all  matters  relating  to 
the  oiJeration  of  the  Jury  system  In  the  fed- 
eral courts.  It  Is  now  known  as  the  "Judicial 
Conference  Committee  on  the  Operation  of 
the  Jury  System." 

Through  the  work  of  this  Committee,  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  to  estabUsh  uniform 
quaUfications  for  jurors  in  the  federal  courts, 
without  discrimination  as  to  sex  or  race,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  increase  the  compen- 
sation, subsistence  and  mileage  allowance  to 
Jurors.  Methods  have  been  encoiiraged  to 
Insxire  that  all  economic  and  social  groups  of 
the  community  are  represented  and  that 
those  persons  selected  from  the  various 
groups  should  possess  as  high  a  degree  of 
intelligence,  morality.  Integrity,  and  common 
sense,  as  can  be  found;  the  practice  of  use 
of  the  questionnaire  and  personal  interview 
method  in  the  selection  of  Jurors  has  been 
promoted,  thereby  eliminating  prospective 
Jurors  who  are  either  disqualified  or  unable 

'The  members  of  the  Committee  serving 
with  Judge  Knox  were:  Judges  Colin  Neblett, 
New  Mexico,  Walter  C.  Lindley.  Illinois,  James 
M.  Proctor,  District  of  Coliunbla,  and  Harry 
E.  Watkins,  West  Virginia. 


to  serve  because  of  physical  handicaps;  the 
cost  of  the  operation  of  the  jury  system  has 
been  reduced  without  Impairing  the  work  of 
the  courts,  and  many  other  Ideas  have  been 
promoted  for  improving  the  Jury  system  and 
are  now  in  use. 

Many  bills.  Introduced  In  Congress  affecting 
the  Jury  system,  are  referred  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  its  views,  and  by  It  referred 
to  the  Jury  Committee  for  study  and  report. 
The  action  of  the  Judicial  Conference  is  made 
known  to  the  Congress,  and  a  member  of  the 
Jxiry  Committee  appears  before  the  appro- 
priate Judiciary  Committee  to  give  the 
reasons  underlying  its  recommendations. 
Recommendations  received  for  legislation 
from  the  various  Circuit  Conferences,  or 
from  circuit  or  district  judges,  are  handled  in 
the  same  manner. 

Although  much  has  been  done  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  Jurors  serving  in  the  courts, 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Jury 
system,  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  a  con- 
sequence, at  its  meeting  in  September  1957. 
the  Judicial  Conference  authorized  this 
Committee  to  make  a  further  study  of  the 
Jury  system  in  the  federal  courts,  and  to 
utilize  the  assistance  of  the  Institute  of  Ju- 
dicial Administration  In  this  work. 

A  detaUed  questionnaire  was  prepared  and 
distributed  to  the  clerk  of  each  United  States 
district  court,  requesting  a  full  description  of 
the  operation  of  the  Jury  system  In  his  dis- 
trict. Copies  of  this  questionnaire  were  also 
sent  to  aU  district  judges  and  Jury  commis- 
sioners for  their  information.  These  replies, 
thoughtfully  and  accurately  prepared,  con- 
stitute a  valuable  and  unique  primary  source 
of  Information  upon  methods  and  problems 
of  administration  of  the  Jxiry  system  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  studied  and  col- 
lated by  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Admin- 
istration, and  the  resulting  compilation  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  contributlo:-.  to  the 
understanding  of  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved In  the  operation  of  the  Jury  system. 

In  addition  thereto,  the  Institute  has 
made  special  studies  on  various  phases  of 
the  Jury  system.  After  these  various  pri- 
mary sources  of  information  had  been 
studied,  they  were  considered  in  detaU  by 
the  Committee,  representatives  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Administrative  Office.  A  pre- 
liminary draft  of  the  report  was  then  sent  to 
all  federal  Judges  asking  them  for  sugges- 
tions and  crlOclsm.  After  considering  the 
replies,  the  present  report  was  prepared. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee 
are  the  basis  of  this  report. 

A  few  of  these  conclusions  are  of  para- 
mount Importance : 

The  Jury  holds  in  Its  collective  hands  the 
life,  the  liberty  and  the  welfare  of  Individual 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  and  the  inter- 
ests of  litigants  In  civU  cases.  The  impor- 
tance of  Improving  the  calibre  of  these 
Judges  of  the  facte  Is  therefore  self  evident. 
At  the  same  time.  Jurors  must  be  representa- 
tive of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  sources  from  which  they  are  selected 
should  Include  all  social  and  economic 
groups  In  the  community  and  the  Jury  list 
should  represent  as  high  a  degree  of  moral- 
ity, integrity.  Intelligence  and  common  sense 
as  the  Jury  commission  can  find  in  each 
social  and  economic  group  by  the  use  of  Im- 
partial methods  of  selection. 

To  make  the  selection  representative,  all 
groups  in  the  community  should  be  Included 
in  the  sources  from  which  the  list  is  chosen: 
women,  now  everywhere  eligible  in  the 
United  States  district  coiu-ts.  should  be 
used;  volunteers  for  Jury  service  should  be 
refused,  and  economic  and  social  status,  in- 
cluding race  and  color,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered, except  to  prevent  discrimination. 
The  freedom  of  choice  is  now  much  greater 
than  formerly  because  the  qualifications  and 
exemptions  of  Jurors  prescribed  by  state  law 
are  no  longer  applicable  in  the  federal  coiu-ts. 
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In  order  to  get  better  Jurora.  the  Commit- 
tee reoommexKU  greater  em  In  the  oompU*- 
tlon  of  tlie  llct  o<  Juron  whose  nainee  go  Into 
tlM  Jury  wbael  or  box  from  which  tilAl  Juron 
•re  ehoeen.  To  bring  thla  about  It  reeom- 
menda  legtslatloD  putting  the  court  In  con- 
trol of  the  aelectlan  of  names,  and  provid- 
ing that  the  ocnunlBslon,  oonaUtlng  of  the 
Jury  commlaaloner  and  the  clerk,  abodld 
operate  tinder  the  direction  of  the  oourt, 
that  queetlonnalrea  should  be  used  to  sup- 
ply Information  as  to  the  qttallflnatlons  of 
lurora.  that  where  feasible  the  queetloc- 
naljea  should  be  supplemented  by  pcssonal 
Interrtows  and  finally  that  full-time  Jury 
oommlsaloners  may  be  appointed  vhere 
needed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference. 

Many  other  suggestions  are  discussed  and 
a  number  are  approved.  The  Oomnilttee 
submits  this  report  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence and  to  the  Bench  and  Bar  with  i\  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
a  realisation  that  improvements  in  the  Jury 
system  as  well  as  in  other  phases  of  Judicial 
administration  must  be  made  If  the  Jury 
system  Is  to  be  retained  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  administration  of  J\]stlce  In  a  modem 
world. 

Acknowledgment  Is  made  to  the  Institute 
of  Judicial  Administration  of  New  York  City 
for  the  great  contribution  it  has  made  to 
this  project,  and  for  the  advice  and  help  of 
Profeesor  Shelden  D.  Elliott,  Professor  Del- 
mar  Karlen  and  Mrs.  Pannle  J.  Klein  of  the 
Institute  in  the  draft  of  the  report,  to  Mr. 
Alan  Llker,  a  research  assistant  of  the  Insti- 
tute, for  his  work,  to  the  clerks  of  court  and 
iurj  commissioners  for  their  lively  Interest 
and  painstaking  replies  to  the  Cc«nmittee 
questlonnalree,  and  to  Judge  Richard  Hart- 
shome.  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  New  Jersey  and  Honorable  Leland 
Ii.  TDlman.  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Jxjdlclal  Conference  of  New  York  for  valu- 
able help  and  assistance. 

The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
and  his  assistants  have  assisted  the  Com- 
mittee in  gathering  the  data  for  thla  report, 
and  wm  Shafroth,  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, has  been  of  great  assistance  in  every 
phase  of  the  project,  including  much  of  the 
draftsmanship. 

BaCOKMXinMTIOIfS 

Tht  following  reeonunendatlons  concern- 
ing the  selection  of  Jurors  and  operation  of 
the  Jury  system  constitute  the  ooncluslons 
of  the  Committee: 

I.  In  order  that  grand  and  petit  Jurora 
who  serve  In  United  States  district  courts 
may  be  truly  lepreeenUtlve  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  sources  from  which  they  are  se- 
lected should  Include  all  economic  and  social 
groups  of  the  community.  The  Jury  list 
should  represent  as  high  a  degree  of  Intelll- 
gence,  morality,  integrity,  and  common 
sense   as   poaaltde. 

n.  The  choice  of  q>eclflc  sources  from 
which  T»»TniMi  of  prospective  Jurors  are 
selected  must  be  entrusted  to  the  clerk  and 
Jury  oommlMloner,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  tba  district  Judge,  but  should  be  con- 
trolled by  the  following  considerations:  (1) 
the  sourcea  should  be  coordinated  to  include 
an  groups  In  the  community:  (3)  economic 
and  social  status  Including  race  and  color 
should  be  considered  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  discrimination  or  quota  selec- 
tion: (3)  women  are  now  eligible  by  law  for 
Jury  service  in  federal  courts  and  they  should 
be  sfhi»"»^»^  and  called  to  serve  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex;  (4)  political 
affiliation  should  be  Ignored:  (6)  generally 
■peaking,  unsolicited  requests  of  persons  who 
seek  to  have  their  namea  placed  xipon  Jury 
lists  should  be  denied  and  unsollcltMl  reeom- 
mendaUoou  at  nanua  ahoold  not  be  raoog- 
nlaed:  and.  (•)  In  dstarmlnlnc  the  parts  of 
the  district  from  wbleh  Jaron  are  to  ba 


drawn.'  the  courts  should  bear  In  mind  the 
dealrablUty  of  conserving  the  ttma  of  Jurors 
and  preventing  exorbitant  travel  expense  to 
the  government. 

m.  nta  statuhjry  nqulrement  that  federal 
courts  must  obsorw  the  quaUfleatl«Mis  and 
exnaptlons  preaerlbed  for  Jurors  In  the  state 
courts  has  been  abamloned,  and  Jwors  should 
now  be  called  without  regard  to  atate 
qualifications. 

IV.  The  previously  recommended  legisla- 
tion for  Improving  the  method  of  Jury  selec- 
tion Is  again  endorsed.  ItiHovldes:  (1)  final 
reqwnslbUlty  and  choice  of  means  of  select- 
ing J\irors  reaU  with  the  district  Judge;  (2) 
the  names  of  all  proepectlve  Jurors  must  be 
chosen  under  the  direction  of  the  court  by  a 
Jury  commission,  consisting  of  the  clerk  and 
a  Jury  commissioner;  (3)  the  per  diem  com- 
pensation of  Jury  commissioners  be  Increased 
to  910.00  per  day,  without  limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  days  which  can  be  served,  plus 
travel  and  subsistence  allowances:  (4)  In  dis- 
tricts where  the  full  time  of  the  commis- 
sioner may  be  needed  for  the  adequate  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  the  court  may,  with 
the  i4>proval  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  ap- 
point a  full-time  saUuled  Jury  commissioner; 
(5)  In  selecting  names,  the  Jury  commission 
may  send  out  questionnaires,  conduct  per- 
sonal Interviews,  and  use  other  procedvires  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  those  under  con- 
slderatton;  (6)  proepectlve  Jtirors  willfully 
falling  to  respond  or  falsely  answering  may 
be  punished  for  contempt;  (7)  throughout 
the  entire  process  of  selection,  the  commis- 
sion may  avail  itself  of  the  facilities  of  the 
ofllce  of  the  clerk  of  the  oourt  and  membera 
of  his  staff,  and  (8)  the  Jury  commission 
must  arrange  for  the  drawing  from  the  names 
of  qualified  persons,  ot  the  Jurors  who  are  to 
be  summoned  for  the  various  terms  of  court, 
and  at  least  one  member  of  the  commission 
must  participate  in  the  drawing. 

V.  In  order  to  determine  whether  persons 
under  conslderatton  for  selection  as  Jurors 
possess  the  required  qualifications,  it  Is  rec- 
ommended that,  when  practicable,  the  prac- 
tice should  be  followed  In  every  district  of 
requiring  each  proepectlve  Juror  to  answer  a 
questionnaire  sjid,  where  conditions  permit, 
to  be  personally  interviewed,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  prospective  Jurors  who  appear  to 
be  clearly  qualified  or  disqualified  on  the 
face  of  the  questionnaire,  personal  Interviews 
may  be  dispensed  with.  Where  such  practice 
Is  followed,  no  name  should  be  placed  In  the 
Jury  box  or  wheel,  or  added  to  the  Jury  list, 
until  the  Jury  commission,  from  Its  Inveetl- 
gatlon,  is  satisfied  that  the  Juror  is  qualified. 
An  example  of  a  questionnaire  and  form  of 
letter  enclosing  it,  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee, Is  included  in  the  Report. 

VI.  An  c^porttmlty  to  apply  In  writing  to 
be  excused  should  be  given  before  the  Juror 
appears  for  servloe.  If  the  Juror  does  not 
apply  In  advance,  but  la  later  excused  on  his 
own  request  after  being  sununoned,  the 
Juror  should  not  be  paid,  either  per  diem, 
mileage  or  subsistence,  unless  the  excuse  is 
one  whldi  he  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  present  before  he  appeared.  In 
the  latter  event,  the  matter  of  payments 
should  be  In  the  discretion  of  the  Judge. 

VIL  After  Jurors  have  been  called  for  serv- 
loe, the  district  Judge  should  pass  upon  ex- 
cuses, and  that  duty  should  not  be  delegated 
to  the  dark  or  any  other  person. 

vm.  Exclusion  from  the  Jury  panel  or 
from  Jury  servloe  of  classes  or  groups  should 
be  done  only  with  due  care  and  solely  by  a 
formal  written  order  erf  the  court. 

IZ.  The  mechanics  ot  Jtiry  selection  and 
the  form  and  ccmtent  of  records  in  the  ofllce 
of  the  Jury  commission  should  be  given  con- 
stant and  careful  attention  by  the  oourt  and 
the  Jtiry  commission  to  the  end  that  clerical 
work  may  be  at  a  minimum  oonslstant  with 
eAdency. 


X.  Waste  In  the  time  of  the  Jurors  and  la 
government  funds  can  be  avoided.  This  can 
be  aooompUabed  In  most  multiple-judge 
courts  by  placing  In  the  chief  Judge,  or  a 
Judge  dealgnated  by  him,  assisted  by  the  jury 
oomnUaslon,  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jury  selection,  and  of  the 
asslgmnent  of  Jurors.  In  metropolitan  dis. 
trlcts,  Jtnry  pools  can  be  used  to  advantage 
and  will  promote  the  juror's  comfort  as  well 
as  econcMny  of  operation. 

XI.  The  present  statute  authorizing  the 
court  to  order  Jurora  to  be  summoned  by 
registered  or  certified  mall  Instead  of  by 
personal  service  of  the  summons  is  satis- 
factory and  should  be  employed  unKormly 
in  all  districts.  The  use  ot  certified  mail 
la  recommended  as  being  cheaper  and  equally 
satisfactory. 

xn.  The  assignment  to  trial  work  oi 
Jurors  rep<M-tlng  for  service  should  be  by  lot 
from  beginning  to  end.  All  Jury  pools  or 
rotating  systsma  of  assigning  Jurors  should 
operate  by  lot. 

Xni.  The  acftommodat'  ^mt  of  courthouses 
should  be  such  that  jurors  are  not  required 
to  wait  In  corridors  and  crowded  anteroom: 
to  be  called  for  service.  If  a  Jury  pool  sys- 
tem Is  used,  suitable  and  comfortable  wait- 
ing rooma  should  be  provided.  Adequate 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  women 
Jurors  should  be  provided  and  no  juror 
should  be  kept  waiting  In  reserve  beyond 
the  time  when  it  can  be  ascertained  that  he 
will  not  be  needed  for  that  day. 

XIV.  The  use  of  talesmen  for  petit  juries. 
as  authorised  by  38  U.8.C.A.  |  1866(a) 
should  be  reduced  to  a  mlnlnsum. 

XV.  No  person  ahould  be  required  to 
serve  as  either  a  grand  or  petit  Juror  oftener 
than  once  In  two  years.  The  law  presently 
provldea  that  a  petit  Juror  may  be  challenged 
If  he  has  previously  been  called  for  service 
within  a  year.* 

XVI.  All  jurors  should  be  given  accurate 
instruction  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
duties  they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform. 
To  this  end  it  is  recommended  that  the  dis- 
trict judge  should  make  It  a  regular  practice 
to  deliver  general  and  carefully  prepared 
oral  charges  to  the  grand  jury  when  It  Is 
Impanelled,  and  to  give  all  petit  Jurors  In- 
structions acquainting  them  with  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  their  duties. 

A  handbook  for  petn  Jurora  stating  In 
simple  and  general  terms  the  duties  of  petit 
jurors,  originally  drafted  in  1943,  has  been 
recently  revised.  This  is  a  useful  device  (or 
acquainting  petit  Jurors  with  their  duties 
and  baa  been  approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  for  use  by  the 
United  States  district  courts.  Its  use  Is 
again  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

XVn.  The  voir  dire  examination  of  trial 
Jurora  by  the  Judge  results  in  great  savings 
of  time  and  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tion ia  thereby  much  improved.  The  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  this  practice  be  fol- 
lowed In  all  districts  where  the  Jury  Is  se- 
lected in  the  presence  of  the  Judge.* 

XVm.  The  present  federal  practice,  whicn 
permlte  the  trial  judge  to  instruct  the  jury 
oraUy,  and  to  comment  upon  the  evidence,  is 
an  outstaiullng  and  satisfactory  feature  of 
federal  procedure  and  should  be  preserved. 

XIX.  The  niunber  of  jurors  necessary  to 
dispose  of  pending  cases  may  be  somewhat 


«  See  38  U.S.CA.  I  IMf(a). 


•  38  U.8.C.A.  I  1869. 

« "Examination  of  Jurors.  The  court  may 
permit  the  parties  or  their  attorneys  to  con- 
duct the  examination  of  prospective  jurors 
or  may  itself  conduct  the  examination,  to 
the  latter  event,  the  court  shall  permit  the 
parties  or  their  attorneys  to  supplwnent  the 
examination  by  such  further  inquiry  as  It 
deems  proper  or  shall  Itself  submit  to  the 
prospscttve  Jurors  such  additional  questions 
of  the  parUes  or  their  attomsya  as  it  deems 
proper."  PedJi.ClvJ».  47(a),  38  V3.CX 
ase  also,  VMJl.OrJ>.  a4(a).  18  UJ3.C.A. 


reduced  by  fuU  utilization,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  with  the  encourftgement  of  the 
court,  of  the  provisions  of  e^utlng  law  which 
permit  the  waiver  by  the  jparties  of  their 
right  to  Jury  trial  in  both  cjvil  and  crlmliua 
cases,  and  of  the  provisions  which  permit  the 
parties  to  stipulate  for  trial  by  Juries  of  less 
than  12  persons  or  to  accefat  verdicts  of  a 
majority  of  the  jurors  rather  jthan  unanimous 
verdicts,  and  by  other  techniques  success- 
fully used  in  some  districts|  hereinafter  de- 
scribed. I 

XX.  Trial  jurca-s  should,  in  the  discreOon 
of  the  trial  judge,  be  permitted  to  take  notes 
for  use  In  their  deliberations  regarding  the 
evidence  presented  to  them  and  to  take  these 
notes  with  them  when  they  retire  for  their 
deliberations.  When  permitted  to  be  taken, 
they  should  be  treated  as  confidential  be- 
tween the  Juror  making  thei^  and  his  fellow 
Jurors.  I 

XXI.  The  subsistence  allowance  of  Jurors 
who  are  required  to  remain  dwernight  should 
be  Increased  from  $7.00  to  tld.OO  per  day,  and 
the  dally  interim  travel  allowance  should  be 
limited  to  what  the  juror  W()uld  receive  as 
subsistence  allowance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  in  essence, 
there  are  two  characteristics  that  the 
Judicial    Conference    recommends    for 
juries;   that  they  be  drftwn   from   all 
groups  and  segments  of  soilety,  and  that 
those  selected  be  the  best„  in  terms  of 
Intelligence,     integrity,    ijiprality,    and 
commonsense,  of  these  grokips.    "riie  bill 
that  the  Attorney  Generalj  recommends, 
however,  would  discard  this  second  crit- 
ical factor.    He  would  choose  at  random 
from  the  commimity  and  enlist  as  those 
to  be  given  power  over  liberty,  property, 
and  even  of  life  itself,  a  "cross  section" 
of  jurors,  including  those  of  the  lowest 
level  of  intelligence,  morality,  integrity 
and  commonsense.    Inste4«l  of   a  Jury 
consisting  of  "12  men  go<>«  and  true" 
he  would  enact  into  posi^ve  law  Her- 
bert Spencer's  opinion  that  a  jury  con- 
sists of  "12  men  of  averagje  ignorance." 
In  fact,  this  title  goes  eveii  further  for 
the  people  on  the  Jury  nUght  be  well 
below  average  Ignorance,  depending  on 
the  laws  of  chance  and  cirdumstance. 

When  the  Attorney  General  testified 
before  the  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  on  tiUe  I,  he  was  asked 
Whether  he  had  conferred  with  any  Fed- 
eral judges  on  the  propqaals  he  was 
xlvanclng.    He  replied:     ]T 

We  did  in  drafting  of  this  liilslatlon  have 
tt«  benefit  of  a  study  done  bty  the  Judicial 
conference  some  years  ago.  We  made  use 
0^  that  in  drafting  it.  We  certainly  did  con- 
miMvith  a  number  of  Judgei  with  respect 


Sloppy  thinking,  but  there  are  some  80 
amendments  proposed  to  clean  up  its 
sloppy  draftsmanship. 

Only  recently  have  the  bench  and 
bar  become  aware  of  the  dangerous  pro- 
visions of  title  I.  The  overwhelming  op- 
position from  the  Federal  judges  resulted 
m  a  proposal  before  the  recent  American 
Bar  Association  meeting  In  Montreal  to 
recommend  postponement  of  action  by 
Congress  until  the  bill  had  been  studied 
A  frantic  caU  to  Washington  alerted  the 
Attorney  General  to  what  he  considered 
the  impending  disaster,  in  an  impres- 
sive speech  which  displayed  more  pas- 
sion than  accuracy,  he  managed  to  con- 
vince the  delegates  at  Montreal  that  civil 
rights,  justice,  and  the  Great  Society 
would  never  survive  if  the  motion  to 
study  the  bill  were  adopted.  By  a  close 
vote  the  American  Bar  Association  de- 
clined to  take  action. 

In  order  to  meet  the  overwhelming  op- 
position from  the  Federal  judges  the 
Attorney  General  recenUy  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  every  chief  judge  defending  titie 
I.  He  has  kindly  provided  me  with  a 
copy.    The  letter  begins: 

I  am  Writing  to  explain  the  provisions  of 
1966  ****  pending  Clvu  Rights  Act  of 
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It  was  the  position  of  the  Attorney 
General— and  he  has  clearly  said  as 
much— ttiat  the  judges  who  had  opposed 
title  I  in  letters  to  me  had  misread  or 
misunderstood  the  bill  which  I  had  sent 
them.  These  judges,  who  are  paid  to  in- 
terpret the  laws,  had.  according  to  the 
Attorney  General,  misunderstood  title  I 
which  pertains  to  juries,  a  matter  direct- 
ly within  their  personal  responsibility 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the  Char- 
lotte. N.C.,  Observer  of  Tuesday,  August 
16.  very  succinctiy  deals  with  this  con- 
descension from  the  Attorney  General 
I  would  like  to  read  it  at  this  point: 
NoK  Compos? 

•niose  44  unhappy  federal  district  judges 
explains  Attorney  General  Katzenbach" 
simply  •mla-ead"  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posals for  eliminating  racial  discrimination 
in  federal  jury  selection. 

Katzenbachs  assumption,  of  course  is 
that  if  those  judges  had  read  the  prop<Ued 

obTectaons**'"^'"  "**^  ''*'"'**  ***"*  raised  no 

.r,Zl'^  T*"-  ^"^**  °^^  nagging  question  re- 
mains. In  What  field  are  federal  judges  pre- 
sumed to  be  experts?  Somehow  we  had  the 
notion  it  was  the  understanding  and  In- 
terpretation 01  federal  laws. 


The  subcommittee  also  decided  that 
t  would  be  wise  to  consult  with  judges  on 
^  jury  legislation  especiaUy  since  the 
report  the  Attorney  General  said  he 
Xu  *PPf a^ed  to  be  so  djierent  from 
the  bill  he  drafted.  I 

DO^H^^'^fT^*^®  ^'■^^  ^  each  of  the 
L^T.^,^'^.*'?''*  "'^'■^  '^Wef  judges  in 
^  United  States,  enclosine  a  copy  of 
"»e  Changes  proposed  by  S.  W96  I  have 
^^t^  ^  the  Senatt  at  length  on  the 
T^r2  t}^.^^  ^'^^  bemuse  of  the 
SJ^H""^^  *^<*  opposition  almost 
unmmously  expressed  by   the  judges. 

oniv  o  '  ^'^  ^*^®  ^°*<^"  ove«  65  repUes— 
u  A  ^''^'■^ssing  support  for  the  biU. 

verv  f^^^i.'l^w^"'™  "^  «""ey  that, 
very  frankly,  the  measure  was  a  com- 
pete aesB.    Not  only  does  it  represent 


In  closing  his  eight-page  letter  to  the 
judges,  the  Attorney  General  expressed 
Ws  appreciation  for  the  "thoughtful 
criticisms  and  suggestions"  they  had 
made.  He  invited  them  to  send  any  other 
comments  or  suggestions  they  might 
have.  Today  is  September  14.  The  letter 
was  dated  August  27.  Since  he  has  re- 
fused to  postpone  action  on  this  biU 
pending  receipt  of  these  additional  sug- 
gestions, presumably  he  contemplates 
offenng  remedial  legislation  after  Janu- 
ary 1;  after,  as  he  hopes,  the  biU  has 
already  become  law. 

I  have  requested  formally  and  infor- 
mally that  consideration  of  titie  I  be 
postponed  until  it  could  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Judicial  Conference.  The 
Conference  is  composed  of  representa- 


tives of  each  judicial  circuit,  district 
court  judges,  and  judges  from  specialized 
courts.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  presides  over  the  Conference. 
E>er  since  its  creation  every  serious  pro- 
posal affecting  the  administration  of  the 
courts  has  been  referred  to  the  Confer- 
ence. 

On  May  13,  the  Chief  Justice  expressed 
some  concern  over  pending  civil  rights 
legislation  affecting  juries.  There  has 
been  some  dispute  over  which  of  the 
many  bills  introduced  he  had  reference 
to.  It  has  been  strongly  denied  that  he 
was  referring  to  S.  3296.  Yet,  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  Judge  Kaufman,  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Conference  Committee  on  the  Operation 
of  the  Jury  System,  and  while  still  trav- 
eling abroad,  the  Chief  Justice  appointed 
the  other  members  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  met  this  Monday,  and  the 
full  Conference  is  scheduled  to  meet  Sep- 
tember 20.  At  these  meetings,  the  jury 
reform  rider  to  this  legislation  will  be 
thoroughly  and  expertly  considered. 

The  Attorney  General  refuses  to  wait 
until  the  Conference  has  met  and  con- 
sidered title  I.    He  says  that  he  has  al- 
ready had  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the 
Conference.     Time,  he  says,  admits  of 
no  more  delay.    He  suggests,  in  essence 
that  the  Federal  jury  system,  in  opera- 
tion these  past  175  years,  has  been  oper- 
ating badly,  that  it  is  constitutionally 
defective,  that  the  remarks  of  judges  and 
the  opinions  of  cases  are  mistaken,  and 
that  if  something  is  not  done  this  instant, 
the  entire  structure  of  American  justice 
may  collapse.    Although  he  did  not  ex- 
perience this  revelation  until  his  fifth 
year  in  the  Justice  Department,  he  ex- 
pects Congress  to  act  on  it  in  4  months. 
I  ask  that  this  body  show  wisdom  by 
not  calling  up  title  I  until  it  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference.   Surely  the  jury  system  which 
has  worked  so  well  for  so  long  can  limp 
along  a  few  more  weeks  until  the  judges 
have  had  a  chance  to  consider  the  legisla- 
tion.   As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Attor- 
ney General  stated  during  the  hearings 
that  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  1960 
report  of   the   Judicial  Conference   in 
drafting  this  legislation.    In  the  view  of 
many  Federal  judges,  title  I  is  contrary 
to  this  report. 

Legislation  intended  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  was  al- 
ready before  Congress  when  this  measure 
was  introduced.  H.R.  5640  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  earlier 
this  session.  This  bill  authorizes  a  jury 
commission,  acting  under  the  supervision 
of  the  court,  to  select  names  of  prospec- 
tive jurors  from  sources  prescribed  by 
the  court.  It  would  establish  commis- 
sions with  members  of  outstanding  char- 
acter, to  share  with  the  court  responsi- 
bility for  obtaining  fair,  impartial,  repre- 
sentative, and  high-caliber  juries. 

In  March  1965.  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  Judicial  Machinery.  The  bill  was 
supported  by  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Judicial  Conference.  This  support, 
insofar  as  I  am  aware,  was  not  formally 
withdrawn  imtil  attention  was  drawn  to 
it  during  the  Senate  hearings  on  title  I. 
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If  title  I  Is  ao  Important  that  delay  of  a 
f  ew  weeks  or  a  year  cannot  be  tolenuted.  I 
wonder  bow  thla  altuation  came  to  paas. 
Did  the  Judces  on  the  Knoz  Committee 
not  see  this  need?  Did  the  Judldiil  Con- 
ference in  19410  overlook  it?  Why  did 
title  I  not  appear  in  earlier  dvU  rights 
bills?  Why  did  the  Attorney  CJeneral 
support  JLR.  5640  and  guide  Its  i>assage 
through  the  other  body  and  through  a 
Senate  subcommittee?  Why,  if  tlie  need 
for  title  I  is  so  critical,  do  so  many  judges 
OK>ose  its  immediate  enactment?  Why 
has  the  Chief  Justice  reconstituted  the 
Committee  on  the  C^>eration  of  the  Jury 
System?  Why.  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment conferred  with  judges  and  has  the 
benefit  of  the  Judicial  Conferense's  re- 
port, does  he  oppose  waiting  for  Ihem  to 
meet  later  in  the  month?  Why  did  10 
clerks,  from  every  circuit  in  the  <»untry 
save  1,  aivear  to  oppose  Uie  tUl  and 
recommend  further  study? 

The  reluctance  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  allow  closer  scrutiny  of  title  I  may 
be  explained  by  the  language  of  the  bill 
Itself.  Its  provisions  cannot  even  with- 
stand a  cursory  examination  of  the  Ull. 
That  first  reading  will  demonstrate  why 
It  desperately  needs  the  assistance  of 
impartial  and  imemotlonal  study.  It 
may  also  suggest  why  it  was  wrongly 
Joined  with  a  highly  controversial  civil 
rights  bill  Instead  of  being  offered  as  a 
separate  bilL 

Before  I  examine  the  bill  in  detail,  I 
will  comment  briefly  on  the  wholesale 
repeal  of  existing  provisions  of  chapter 
121,  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  that 
is  woiked  by  this  bill. 

As  originally  drafted  and  submitted, 
the  bill  did  not  even  permit  the  exclusion 
of  critical  occupational  groups  from  Jury 
service.  In  their  haste  to  impose  their 
new-found  wisdom  on  the  Nation,  the 
drafters  repealed  section  18«3  of  the 
code,  which  permitted  the  court  to  ex- 
cuse doctors,  lawyers,  nurses,  and  other 
persons  with  critically  needed  duties 
from  service  on  Jxiries.  The  House  of 
Representatives  showed  more  wisdom 
than  did  the  Justice  Department  and 
saved  section  1863  from  the  wastebasket. 
But  It  Is  evidence  of  the  slight  concern 
for  the  needs  and  orderly  processes  of 
Federal  courts  that  the  bill  still  repeals 
section  1866,  which  allows  use  of  tales 
Jurors.  There  is  a  reasonable  difference 
oi  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  of  tales- 
mgia.  "Hie  report  of  1960  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  recommended  that  their  use 
be  kept  to  a  mlntmtmi  and  then  only 
when  necessary. 

But  to  repeal  entirely  section  1866(a) 
Ignores  the  very  practical  reason  for  its 
present  statutory  authority  and  the  ex- 
planation for  the  Judicial  Conference's 
reluctance  to  reoxnmend  its  complete 
abolition. 

Section  1866(a)  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  United  Stat^  Code  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  disruption  of  isolated  Federal 
courts.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a 
Federal  court  sitting  for  a  short  while  in 
a  remote  comer  of  a  sparsely  populated 
State  suddenly  finds  that  too  many 
Jurors  have  been  stnick  from  the  venlxe, 
or  that  from  aooie  oversight  the  need  for 
Jxiron  to  lMS«r   than  was   orlglnaliy 


planned.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
marshal  is  instructed  to  summon  persons 
from  the  public  at  large,  and  they  are 
immediately  examined  for  qualifl<»tion 
as  Jurors. 

Without  this  emergency  authority, 
what  is  the  court  to  do?  It  would  be 
forced  to  suspend  the  trial,  disrupt  the 
schedule  of  the  court,  inconvenience  the 
lawyers,  the  parties,  the  witnesses,  and 
the  Judge,  and  wait  for  the  Jury  commis- 
sion to  draw,  locate,  serve,  qualify,  and 
suflunon  the  additional  few  Jurors  to 
court. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  short- 
comings of  using  tales  Jurors,  in  these 
unique  emergency  circumstances  their 
use  is  far  preferable  to  the  cumbersome 
selection  procedures  required  by  this  bill. 
I  raise  this  problem  to  illustrate  Just 
another  instance  in  which  careful  study 
is  needed  before  we  discard,  wholesale, 
accepted  principles  and  practical  rules. 
There  are  many  other  questirais  that 
should  be  studied  before  changes  are 
made  in  the  existing  system.  This  Is  true 
even  if  we  accept  the  principle  embodied 
in  title  I. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  it  would  be 
an  Insult  to  the  orderly  processes  of  leg- 
islation and  totally  irresponsible  for  this 
Congress  to  reject  the  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  so  many  years  merely  because  the 
Justice  Department  feels  "it  can't 
wait — can't  live  with  the  present  sys- 
tem." Well,  the  Nation  has  Uved  with 
this  system  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
present  Attorney  General  lived  with  it 
for  5  years.  We  should  ignore  his  im- 
perious order.  The  jury  system  deserves 
more  reasoned  consideration. 

I  tium  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
provisions  of  titie  I  in  detaU  to  illustrate 
why  I  consider  this  measure  ill  con- 
sidered and  destructive. 

Htle  I  begins  with  a  statement  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Federal  jury  trials.  It  states  that  no 
citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  Jury  serv- 
ice because  of  the  class  or  group  from 
which  he  comes.  It  also  states  that  all 
qualified  citizens  have  an  obligation  to 
serve  as  Jurors  when  called.  This  is 
merely  a  restatement  of  constitutional 
and  traditional  law  and  there  is  nothing 
objectional  In  it  save  that  it  might  be 
more  artistically  drawn. 

However,  with  litUe  knowledge  of  its 
effects,  the  House  of  Representatives 
added  a  sentence  to  the  original  draft  of 
section  1861  as  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  This  sentence  declares 
that  as  of  right,  all  persons  are  entiUed 
to  a  Jury  drawn  from  a  cross  section  of 
the  community.  While  admittedly  the 
right  to  a  representative  Jury  is  a  tradi- 
tional and  necessary  part  of  the  right  to 
an  impartial  Jury,  the  addition  of  these 
words  in  the  United  States  Code  will 
work  a  mighty  change  in  the  operation  of 
the  Jury  system. 

If  every  man  has  a  right  to  a  Jury 
drawn  from  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity, and  this  right  Is  expressed  Inde- 
pendent of,  and  distinct  from  the  right 
to  an  impartial  trial,  then  hoboes  and 
bums  may  object  to  the  absence  of  bank- 
ers and  mllllanalres  from  the  Jury  rolls. 
Any  defendant,  indeed,  any  party  in  a 
dvU  OMe,  may  use  the  senerotM  and  ob- 


structive challenge  provisions  of  section 
1867  to  challenge  the  Jury  and  delay  the 
case.  All  he  need  do  Is  find  a  slight  du. 
crepancy  between  the  myriad  groups,  oc- 
cupations, faiths,  and  classes  in  his  com- 
muiUty  and  their  representation  on  the 
jury  venire.  He  need  clsdm  no  discrimi- 
nation.  He  need  show  no  prejudice, 
actual  or  presiuned,  from  the  imderrep- 
resentaUon  of  this  group.  Since  the 
court  and  jury  commission  are  charged 
by  law  with  carrying  out  the  announced 
policy  of  section  1861,  any  such  dis- 
crepancy could  be  chsdlenged. 

The  addition  to  the  statutes  of  the  ab- 
solute right  to  a  Jury  from  a  cross-section 
of  the  community  will  work  a  subtle  and 
profound  reversal  of  consistent  court 
precedent.  The  law  has  alwajrs  regarded 
a  representative  jury  as  an  important 
right,  but  a  right  to  be  measured  against 
the  test  of  an  impartial  jury.  Hitherto, 
actual  or  presimied  prejudice,  or  exclu- 
sion so  egregious  that  it  contaminated 
the  entire  Jury  venire,  had  to  be  shown. 
At  the  least,  the  challenging  party  haa  to 
show  some  relationship  between  the 
slighted  group  and  prejudice  to  his  right 
to  an  impartial  Jury. 

I  do  not  argue  that  a  Jury  representa- 
tive of  the  community  is  not  a  basic  fea- 
ture of  an  impartial  trial.  I  do  object  to 
a  careless  embodiment  of  this  principle 
as  an  absolute  featiire  in  positive  law.  I 
object  to  a  casual  reversal  of  reasoned 
and  intelligent  precedent  which,  together 
with  the  other  thoughtless  provisions  of 
this  title,  will  threaten  chaos  and  com- 
plete disruption  of  the  Federal  jury  sys- 
tem. 

As  freewheeling  and  generous  as  is  sec- 
tion 1861,  the  policy  section  carefully 
omits  important  language  regarding  the 
quality  of  these  Federal  Juries.  Missing 
is  the  first  and  most  important  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judiclsd  Conference 
that  "the  Jury  list  should  represent  as 
high  a  degree  of  Intelligence,  morality, 
integrity,  and  commonsense  as  possible." 
This  omission  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
legislation.  It  is  the  avowed  purpose  oJ 
the  measure  that  integrity,  morality,  in- 
telligence and  commonsense  not  be  a 
characteristic  of  Federal  Juries.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  declaration  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  contrary  to  Blaekstone.  contrary 
to  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
which  the  Attorney  General  said  he  had 
the  benefit  of  in  drafting  this  legislation, 
contrary  to  the  time-honored  practice  of 
Federal  courts,  and  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  H  Ji.  5640.  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment supported  until  so  recently. 

After  secticHi  1862.  the  tiUe  then  goes 
on  to  authorize  a  Jury  commission  com- 
posed of  the  clerk  of  court  and  one  citi- 
zen of  the  opposite  political  party.  I 
will  offer  an  amendment — assuming  that 
the  dictates  of  wisdom  are  ignored  and 
this  bill  is  called  up — which  will  allow 
the  appointment  of  more  than  one  com- 
missioner. This  permissive  authority  Is 
contained  in  the  Judicial  Conference  sup- 
ported bUl,  HR.  5640,  and  permits  the 
already  heavy  bi'jdens  of  the  jury  com- 
mission to  be  divided  among  more  than 
one  offlcial.  The  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  accepted  this  amendment 
aiul  I  recommend  It  as  «ie  mlnlmam 
essential  <diang«. 
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The  following  two  secti^u,  1864  and 
1865.  establish  a  otmipUeatM  and  expen> 
sive  procedure  for  selecting  and  qualify- 
ing prospective  Jurors.  The  commission 
Is  directed  to  use  voter  reatetration  lists 
as  the  primary  source  of  juror  names. 
Now  It  is  a  sad  but  true  fact  that  voter 
registration  approaches  at  best  only  75 
percent  of  the  eligible  citizens  of  the 
country.  So  at  a  start,  25  percent  of  the 
population  is  rendered  ineligible  for  Jury 
duty  in  violation  of  the  pblicy  of  the 
title  and  in  violation  of  Qhe  mandates 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions, 

The  title  does  allow  the  use  of  addi- 
tional sources  of  names.  However,  it  re- 
quires that  the  registration  lists  be  kept 
as  the  principal  source.  In  some  areas, 
Buch  as  the  District  of  Columbia  and  my 
own  State  of  North  Carolina,  there  are 
alternative  soiu-ces  of  names  far  supe- 
rior to  registration  lists.  The  District 
uses  a  city  directory  coiitalning  the 
names  of  every  resident  in  I  the  city.  In 
other  districts  it  may  well  be  that  one 
or  a  combination  of  sources  will  give  a 
comprehensive  list  of  nearly  every  iraten- 
tlal  juror.  In  these  cases  the  require- 
ment of  the  registration  list  is  super- 
fluous and  merely  creates  a<Mttional  bur- 
dens on  the  already  overworked  court 
staff. 

An  additional  defect  in  using  voter 
registration  lists  is  the  fact  that  In  many 
areas  registration  Is  permahent.  These 
lists  contain  names  of  persons  no  longer 
residents  and  no  longer  voters.  In  some 
places,  these  lists  are  cleared  by  election 
officials  only  occasionally,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  many  areas,  tiie  lists  are 
years  out  of  date.  The  lists  also  contain 
the  names  of  people  who  have  died  and. 
while  some  may  consider  them  nonethe- 
less qualified  for  voting,  this,  just  adds  to 
the  burden  of  the  jury  coanmlssioners 
who  must  send  them  qualification  forms 
or  call  them  in  for  interviews,  send  the 
marshal  out  to  find  them  when  they  do 
not  respond,  and  keep  records  on  these 
efforts  for  6  years  afterward.  Reliance 
on  registration  lists  ignores  a  major  rec- 
omniendation  of  President  Kennedy's 
Commission  on  RegistraUoni  and  Voting 
ParUcipation,  which  specdflp^lly  disap- 
proved of  using  such  lists  a^  sources  of 
prospective  Jurors. 

To  show  how  Impractical  this  require- 
ment is.  I  point  out  that  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  we  have  approximately 
2,300  registration  lists  in  various  State 
I  precincts  for  voters  in  statewide  elections. 
b  addition,  hundreds  of  municipalities 
nave  separate  registration  lists  for  voters 
r«i<llng  in  those  municipaliffies. 

We  also  have,  in  many  cases,  school 
ajstricts  and  other  political  subdivisions 
« the  State  government  which  have  sep- 
>rate  voting  lists. 

If  title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation 
B  passed  in  its  present  form,  it  will  re- 
<Wire  an  Inspection  of  all  these  various 
re^traUon  lists  in  aU  of  the  political 
suMlvislons  of  North  Carolina  by  the 
»urt  clerks  and  the  Jury  ooi^milssioners 
m  order  to  select  the  names  of  persons  to 

«„-^.  "^  J"^  *»«««  'or  the  Federal 
gjrtj^  Uie  Uu-ee  dlstrlctB  of  NorUi 

ITie  original  text  of  title  I  required 
I  «at  at  least  1  percent  of  thf  names  oa. 
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these  voter  registration  lists  be  put  In  a 
giant  master  whed.  if  this  number  was 
too  large.  It  could  be  reduced  to  not  less 
than  2,000  names,  llie  present  language 
wisely  reduces  these  numbers  to  one-half 
of  1  percent  or  three  times  the  Jurors 
actually  used. 

This  is  a  great  improvement.  Letters 
from  Judges  have  Informed  the  subcom- 
mittee that  In  some  districts  as  few  as 
65  jurors  are  used.  In  other  places  court 
is  held  for  Just  a  few  weeks,  while  in 
largely  populated  districts,  these  require- 
ments would  mean  some  15,000  to  30,000 
names  in  the  master  wheel.  For  our 
overworked  Judges  and  clerks,  these  num- 
bers are  far  too  excessive.  The  bill  sup- 
ported by  the  Judicial  Conference  re- 
quired not  less  than  300  qualified  names 
in  the  jury  wheel. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  minimum 
nmnber  In  the  master  wheel  of  unquali- 
fied jurors  be  set  by  the  Judge,  who  knows 
from  experience  how  many  names  are 
needed  to  produce  a  qualified  list  of  suf- 
ficient size. 

HH.  14765  requires  that  the  master 
wheel  be  emptied  and  refilled  every  2 
years  between  November  15  and  Decem- 
ber 30.  This  e-week  period  is  far  too 
short.  It  comes  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  session,  when  the  press  of  regu- 
lar court  business  fully  occupies  the  time 
of  the  court  persormel  and  the  clerk. 
And  since  the  bill  does  not  say  otherwise, 
apparently  the  court  will  have  to  qualify 
new  Jurors  to  sit  in  cases  starting  Jan- 
uary 1. 

I  am  informed  that  In  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  it  would  require  12  additional 
employees  working  full  time  for  45  days 
prior  to  November  15  to  meet  this  dead- 
line. Since  the  voter  registration  lists 
probably  would  not  become  available  un- 
til after  election,  this  is  an  impossible 
task.  It  would  be  far  preferable,  if  the 
courts  are  to  be  saddled  with  this  titie, 
to  allow  them  to  reconstitute  the  master 
wheel  periodically  at  their  own  discretion, 
rather  than  to  prescribe  a  fixed  period. 
At  the  very  least,  the  fixed  period  should 
be  sufficiently  long  to  permit  the  court  to 
attend  to  its  other  responsibilities  at  the 
same  time.  The  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  amended  the  bill  by  mak- 
ing July  1  the  deadline,  which  I  consider 
to  be  the  mlnimtim  time  limit  if  any  is  to 
be  set. 

The  bill  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the 
process  by  which  persons  selected  from 
the  master  wheel  are  qualified  for  Jury 
service.  First,  under  section  1865(a)  a 
standard  qualification  form  is  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  UJS.  Courts  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  GeneraL  Since  the  bill 
was  drafted  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, perhaps  we  should  not  be  too  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  major  litigant 
in  Federal  courts  has  a  hand  in  drawing 
the  form  which  qualifies  the  Juries  which 
will  sit  on  its  cases.  The  responsibility 
for  administering  the  jury  system  rests 
with  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  executive  branch  has  no 
place  participating  In  the  running  of  the 
courts.  It  should  be  sufficient  that  the 
Justice  Department  recommends  the 
Judges  in  Federal  courts.    Certainly  it 


has  no  business  selecting  the  Juries. 
The  subcommittee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment deleting  this  authority  and  I  oaia- 
mend  it  as  an  Important  improvement. 
The  form  given  all  selected  persons 
requires  a  multitude  of  Information,  and 
originally  asked  that  the  Juror  put  down 
his  "race,"  "religion,"  and  "occupation." 
The  poUcy  of  the  title  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation according  to  race;  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  such  discrimination 
would  be  impossible. 

Race  and  religion  are  no  business  of 
the  Government.  There  are  court  de- 
cisions saying  that  the  inquiry  by  the  jury 
cwnmlsslon  into  race  or  religion  is  im- 
permissible and  probably  unconstitu- 
tional. We  must  not  destroy  civil  lib- 
erties In  the  luune  of  civil  rights.  I 
believe  we  do  Just  that  by  establishing 
the  Idea  among  Americans  that  somehow 
a  person's  race  or  religion  is  a  factor  for 
becoming  a  Juror  in  a  Federal  court  of 
law. 

In  hearings,  the  Attorney  General 
stated  that  no  person  would  be  required 
to  give  his  race  or  religion.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  admitted  that  this 
would  not  be  made  known  to  the  Juror. 
It  is  an  ominous  sign  that  the  Justice 
Department  admits  they  have  no  right  to 
require  such  information,  but  objects 
to  letting  the  people  know  they  need  not 
give  it.  So,  in  effect,  the  people  can  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  "race"  may 
constitutionally  be  required  of  them 
from  a  U.S.  court  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral law.  To  help  them  make  up 
their  minds  on  this  question  will  be  the 
clear  warning  that  failure  to  comply 
with  the  smnmons  to  fill  out  the  form, 
or  the  wUlful  misrepresentation  of  a 
material  fact  concerning  one's  qualifica- 
tions can  result  in  $100  fine  or  3  days  in 
prison. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was 
wise  in  striking  "religion"  from  the  form. 
We  should  show  equal  wisdom  in  strik- 
ing "race"  as  well.  As  a  minimum,  the 
form  should  state  clearly  that  giving 
one's  "race"  is  not  compulsory.  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  en- 
dorsed my  amendment  to  this  effect. 

There  Is  another  element  in  this  part 
of  the  title  which  Illustrates  the  con- 
clusion I  have  reached  that  the  person 
who  drafted  this  bill  never  saw  the  in- 
side of  a  courtroom  and  has  no  concep- 
tion of  how  juries  are  selected.  The 
original  bill  required  that  every  person 
whose  name  was  drawn  had  to  appear 
personally  before  the  clerk  to  fill  out  the 
form.  In  some  States,  this  would  mean 
a  2-  or  3-day  round  trip  for  a  15-mInute 
formality.  In  other  States,  it  would 
mean  thousands  of  persons  swarming 
over  the  courthouse.  The  expense  and 
hardship  this  would  impose  upon  these 
citizens  is  incalculable.  It  ignores  the 
1960  Judicial  Conference  recommenda- 
tion that  "the  accommodations  of  court- 
houses should  be  such  that  jurors  are 
not  required  to  wait  in  corridors  and 
crowded  anterooms  to  be  called  to 
service." 

The  bill  has  been  amended  to  allow 
the  clerk  to  mail  the  form  to  the  pros- 
pective Juror  If  he  has  special  authoriza- 
tion. Absent  this  authorization,  one 
district  of  North  Carolina  would  have  to 
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spend  an  additional  $180,000  every  2 
years  to  have  every  prospective  Juror 
make  a  i>ersonal  appearance. 

Faced  with  this  cost  and  the  incon- 
venience involved  in  a  personal  appear- 
ance, most  judges  will  presumably  ask 
the  judicial  council  of  their  circuit  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  mails.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  this  section  merely  be  rewrit- 
ten so  that  mail  would  be  used  unless  it 
was  found  advantageous  to  require  per- 
sonal appearance. 

The  following  two  sections.  1866  and 
1867.  demonstrate  the  low  regard  of  the 
drafters  for  the  Intelligence  and  honesty 
of  the  Federal  judiciary.  It  requires 
that  the  jury  commission  determine 
qualifications  for  jury  service  "solely" 
upon  the  basis  of  the  completed  form. 
Thus  if  criminal  records  or  the  voter  list 
or  any  other  official  document  indicates 
that  the  juror  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime,  or  has  not  resided  in  the  district 
for  the  required  1  year,  or  has  been  an 
inmate  in  a  mental  institution,  or  is 
not  a  citizen,  the  jury  commission  has 
no  power  to  remove  the  juror.  This 
is  left  to  the  judge,  who  it  might  be 
thought,  would  have  other  more  im- 
portant business  to  attend. 

But  even  a  Federal  judge  is  not  free 
to  exercise  his  intelligence  and  deter- 
mine the  Qualifications  of  the  juror  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  evidence.  He  is  re- 
stricted to  "objective"  evidence  "ob- 
tained by  the  jury  commission."  So.  if 
upon  voir  dire,  or  even  earlier,  it  comes 
to  his  attention  that  the  man  has  a 
criminal  record,  or  is  otherwise  unquali- 
fied, he  must  determine  first  whether  the 
evidence  is  "objective"  and,  second, 
whether  it  was  "obtained  by  the  jury 
commission." 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  assist  this  judge  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  "objective 
evidence."  Is  it  "objective"  as  opposed 
to  "subjective"?  Is  it  material  evidence 
as  opposed  to  oral  testimony  or  written 
papers?  May  he  use  the  words  of  the 
juror  himself  or  those  of  the  attorneys? 
Websters  Seventh  New  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary defines  "objective"  as: 

1.  a:  of  or  relating  to  an  object  of  action 
or  feeling; 

b:  having  the  status  of  or  constituting  an 
object:  as;  (1):  existing  only  in  relation  to 
a  knowing  subject  or  willing  agent  (2) : 
existing  Independent  of  mind  (3) :  belong- 
ing to  the  sensible  world  and  being  Inter- 
subjectlvely  observable  or  verifiable  esp.  by 
scientific  methods  (4)  of  a  symptom  of 
disease:  perceptible  to  persons  other  than 
an  affected  Individual; 

c:  empbcslzlng  or  expressing  the  nature 
of  reality  as  It  Is  apart  from  personal  re- 
flections or  feelings; 

d:  expressing  or  Involving  the  use  of  facts 
without  distortion   by  personal  feelings  or 
prejudices; 
3.:   derived  from  sense   perception; 
3.:  belonging  or  relating  to  an  object  to 
be  delineated. 

Whatever  objective  evidence  may  be, 
the  judge  is  restricted  to  it. 

And  what  may  he  do  with  It?  He  may 
disqualify  a  juror  who  does  not  meet 
some,  but  not  all  of  the  stated  require- 
ments. He  may  not  disqualify  a  person 
who  Is  unqualified  by  reason  of  illiteracy. 
The  bill  allows  him  to  use  three  of  the 
four  qualifications,  but  the  Justice  De- 
partment apparently  has  such  llttie  con- 
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fldence  In  the  Integrity  of  our  Federal 
judiciary  that  It  Is  imwUllng  to  allow  a 
Federal  Judge  to  use  his  judgment  as 
to  whether  a  person  Is  able  "to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  understand  the  English 
language."  Surely  judges  who  are  able 
to  Interpret  complicated  tax  laws,  ad- 
minister our  antitrust  rules,  and  govern 
the  course  of  a  trial  when  the  very  life 
of  a  human  being  Is  at  stake  can  be 
triisted  to  determine  whether  a  person 
Is  able  "to  read,  write,  speak,  and  under- 
stand the  English  language." 

There  Is  some  question  In  my  mind 
whether  the  bill  allows  anyone  to  dis- 
qualify the  clearly  illiterate.  Certainly 
if  the  judge  cannot  make  the  decision, 
why  should  the  language  be  read  as  al- 
lowing the  jury  commission  this  power. 
If  the  commission  can  determine 
whether  a  person  Is  literate,  why  can- 
not the  judge  be  trusted  with  the  same 
responsibility?  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  the 
judge  to  reject  a  voter  who  fails  to  meet 
any  of  the  established  qualifications — 
and  this  amendment  permits  the  judge 
to  base  this  decision  on  all  the  facts,  just 
as  he  is  allowed  to  do  when  making  any 
other  judgment. 

I  might  add  that  by  a  quirk  of  mis- 
drafting,  the  judge  is  not  even  permit- 
ted by  this  section  to  excuse  persons  who 
claim  exemptions.  The  commission  Is 
permitted  to  do  so.  but  if  there  is  some 
question  whether  the  juror  is  exempt 
imder  law.  the  judge  is  nowhere  author- 
ized to  take  upon  himself  the  awesome 
responsibiUty  of  deciding  the  question 
for  himself,  not  even  upon  "objective 
evidence  obtained  by  the  jury  commis- 
sion." This  is  just  a  product  of  sloppy 
draftsmanship  and  a  simple  amendment 
I  have  introduced  will  correct  it. 

The  next  extraordinary  provision  of 
this  title  is  section  1867  which  has  to  do 
with  challenges  to  the  composition  of 
the  jury.  No  longer  need  a  litigant  prove 
that  the  jury  was  selected  dlscrlmina- 
torlly  or  that  it  was  selected  in  such  a 
way  that  discrimination  must  be  pre- 
sumed. All  that  is  now  required  is  that 
he  show  a  substantial  failure  to  follow 
the  procedures  set  forth.  Prejudice  is 
presumed  to  occur  from  such  a  failure. 

Under  the  language  of  section  1867, 
the  defendant  or  the  party  in  a  civil  case 
may  wait  xmtil  he  has  examined  the 
jurors,  argued  his  challenges,  and  fi- 
nally accepted  the  panel.  Then,  after 
the  jury  is  empaneled  and  sworn,  and 
the  opening  statements  have  been  made, 
he  has  yet  another  chance.  If  he  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  prosecution's  state- 
ment, or  he  suddenly  finds  that  he  is 
overmatched,  section  1867  still  allows 
him  to  make  his  challenge  up  until  the 
time  the  first  witness  takes  the  stand. 
Upon  making  the  challenge,  he  is  per- 
mitted— automatically— to  call  to  the 
stand  the  jury  commissioners  and  the 
clerk.  He  need  show  no  good  cause  for 
interrupting  their  other  duties.  He  may 
also,  without  reason  or  cause,  present 
"other  evidence."  This  would  include 
the  testimony  of  any  other  person  re- 
motely connected  with  jury  selection, 
whether  other  names  on  the  master 
wheel,  or  persons  not  selected  from  the 
registration  lists.    Then,  If  there  is  "evi- 


dence" of  a  failure,  the  party  may  pro- 
duce  all  the  records  and  papers  of  the 
JiU7  commission. 

The  judge  has  no  control  over  the  pa- 
rade of  witnesses,  records,  papers,  and 
"other  evidence"  that  might  be  called  in 
this  hearing.  Indeed,  if  he  should  at- 
tempt to  control  the  length  of  the  hear- 
ing in  any  manner,  he  is  subject  to  the 
objection  that  the  challenging  attorney 
has  yet  to  prove  his  case,  and  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  interpretation  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  bill  prevents  the 
parties  from  doing  any  research  prior  to 
the  moment  of  the  challenge. 

Many  of  the  judges  who  have  written 
have  objected  strongly  to  this  uncon- 
trolled and  interminable  hearing.  As 
one  wrote,  any  lawyer  could  use  this  sec- 
tion to  disrupt  completely  the  function- 
ing of  the  court  and  the  judge  would  be 
powerless  to  prevent  it. 

Now  I  have  suggested  some  very  sim- 
ple amendments  to  prevent  the  collapse 
of  the  court  system  threatened  under 
this  section.  First.  I  would  make  the 
latest  time  for  challenging  the  jury  the 
moment  before  they  are  empaneled  and 
sworn.  This  is  the  traditional  and  logi- 
cal time  to  make  a  challenge.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee— It  repairs  the  defect  in  the 
Justice  Department  version. 

Second,  I  would  require  the  challenger 
to  show  good  cause  before  allowing  him 
to  present  his  parade  of  evidence.  Con- 
trary to  the  mistaken  impression  of  the 
Justice  Department  as  expressed  in  lU 
supplementary  memorandum  to  the  sub- 
committee, section  1867(e)  clearly  al- 
lows the  parties  access  to  the  records 
prior  to  the  moment  of  challenge. 

Since  the  parties  can  inspect  and  copy 
the  papers  and  records  of  the  jury  com- 
mission In  advance,  and  under  the  Fed- 
eral rules  can  obtain  depositions  and 
affidavits  from  all  persons  with  relevant 
Information,  there  is  no  harm  in  requir- 
ing them  to  present  their  evidence  In  a 
brief  to  the  judge  when  they  move  to 
strike  the  venire.  Then  if  the  papers 
supporting  the  motion  raise  some  ques- 
tion of  fact  requiring  evidence,  the  judge 
may  permit  whatever  testimony  and 
proof  are  required.  This  is  the  normal 
way  legal  motions  are  presented  in  Fed- 
eral court.  There  is  no  reason  to  allow 
disruption  of  the  trial  by  the  long- 
winded  fishing  expedition  authorized 
under  the  present  language  of  the  title. 
We  move  now  to  another  extraordi- 
nary bit  of  legislative  draftsmanship  in 
this  classic  instance  of  legal  illiteracy. 
The  first  sentence  of  section  1867(d)  pro- 
vides that  the  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
section  are  to  be  the  "exclusive  means' 
for  challenging  an  improperly  constituted 
jury.  The  second  sentence  then  provides 
that  "nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude any  person  or  the  United  SUtes 
from  pursuing  any  other  remedy,  civU 
or  criminal"  for  challenging  a  jury. 
"The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  tatett 
away."  and  so  does  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Procedures  are  established  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ellmhiate  any  conceivable 
chance  of  a  biased  or  improperly  con- 
stituted jury.  Yet  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment provides  a  means  for  challengins 
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a  jury  which  does  not  even  require  a 
showing  of  prejudice  or  discrimination. 
It  only  requires  a  showing  of  b  failure  to 
follow  required  iMXKsedures.  finally.  Just 
to  make  sure  that  they  have  not  forgotten 
anything,  the  drafters  allow  any  other 
means  under  the  law  to  c^Allenge  the 
jury.  i 

I  shall  not  belabor  this  pa^e  of  hor- 
rors by  pointing  out  all  the  ether  inani- 
ties in  this  title.  I  will  not.  for  example, 
discuss  the  stanch  conviction  of  the 
justice  Department  that  the  use  of  a 
jury  wheel  Is  essential  to  tha  successful 
operation  of  title  I.  and  that  permitting 
the  traditional  jury  box  or  a  file  would  be 
destructive  of  the  goals  of  i^bill. 

There  is.  however,  one  additional  point 
I  would  like  to  make  before  moving  to 
the  special  problems  this  bill  would  create 
for  the  courts  of  the  District  qf  Columbia. 

The  proponents  of  this  liill  and  the 
Attorney  General,  have  made  much  of 
the  argument  that  because  of  the  length 
of  the  hearings,  and  the  few  very  tech- 
nical  amendments  adopted  by  the  Con- 
I  stitutional  Rights  Subcommittee,  there  Is 
no  need  for  additional  study  of  the  blD. 
I  The  many  amendments  I  have  offered 
belle  this  assertion,  because  la  my  mind 
they  are  essential  if  this  bad  measure  Is 
to  be  made  adminstratively  liolerable. 

I  received  a  letter  recenti;-  ft-om  Judge 
Walter  Hoffman,  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Virginia,  sitting  in  Norfolk.  Judge 
Hoffman  raises  a  number  of  problems  in 
the  bill  that  I  confess  havd  never  oc- 
curred to  me.  If  at  this  latis  date,  one 
judge  Is  able  to  discern  difficulties  in  this 
Mil,  this  seems  to  me  all  the  more  reason 
for  deferring  the  blU  so  that  it  can  be 
examined  In  detail  by  the  ebtperts. 

I  read  Judge  Hoffman's  letter  in  its 
entirety,  if  only  to  illustrate  the  highly 
technical  nature  of  the  problem  the  At- 
torney General  attempts  to  dqal  with  so 
I  offhandedly: 

U.S.  DISTKICT  Ck>uiit^ 

Eastbek  Distkict  of  Vn  (iiNiA, 
Norfolk.  Va.,  Septeml  >tr  2. 1966. 
Re  HJl.  14765.  ^ 

I  Hon,  SdM  J.  Eavm,  Jr.. 

W.  Senate, 

I  Vuhington,  D.C. 

I  Hon.  NiCBOLAs  deB.  Katzknbacr. 

iftornej/  General  of  the  United  States   De 

partment  of  Justice.  Washinaton.  DXI 

GnnTEMEN:    Responding   to   your  recent 

communications  relaUve  to  the  Jury  phase 

f  HJl.  14765.  I  desire  only  to  mtajke  the  fol- 

I  lowing  comments :  ' 

III  feel  that  the  expense  to  ibe  Incurred 

I  m  connection  with  the  proposed  legislation 

I  »ui  not  justify  the  accompUshmanU,  but  It 

Llf »*?*"■  "^'  '**''  "***  ^^  is  «  matter  for 
I  ^auve  determination  and  not)  for  a  mem- 
I  w  Of  the  judiciary  to  comment  typon.  other 
I  aw  as  an  Individual. 
L  ...k'"*"  '  "'**  "»*  ^o«»  "cler4*  Is  defined 
l«n«      """^  *"  **»•  ^^^*^  States  district 

I  B«^  *** *****  "»•  i^y  commlsaloner  "shaU 
Jci.*  5  ^  ***•  ■*™«  political  party  as  the 
I  '^\>enHng  with  him."    This  amWgiilty  un- 

Id^SI  ,^^°""""  *^*""^  (*  Democrat)  on 
l»c«iber  30.  1966,  the  Norfolk  tJlvlslon  for 

IZJ?  T^°  '^  •  BepubUcan.  The  Jury 
linages  selected  a  BepubUcan  to  B^coeed  him. 


The  chief  deputy  likewise  retired  on  the 
■ame  day.  The  new  clerk  (BepubUcan)  im- 
mediately selected  a  chief  deputy  clerk  who 
Is  a  Democrat.  Not  knowing  how  to  Inter- 
pret the  existing  statute.  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Admlnlstratlye  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts.  They  did  not  know  the  an- 
swer. Upon  the  verbal  suggestion  of  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Administrative  Office. 
I  have  appointed  ttoo  Jury  commiBslonet*;' 
one  being  a  BepubUcan  and  the  other  being 
a  Democrat,  the  latter  a  retired  Negro  prin- 
cipal of  a  pubUc  high  school.  If  the  Bepub- 
Ucan clerk  attends  the  drawing  of  the  jury, 
the  Democrat  jury  commissioner  is  with  him' 
If  the  Democrat  deputy  clerk  attends  the 
drawing  of  the  jury,  the  BepubUcan  Jury 
commissioner  U  present.  In  short.  I  think 
that  the  statute  should  be  clarified 

3  Under  {  1869(b)  It  is  provided  that. 
during  Sny  two  year  period,  no  person  shaU 
be  required  to  serve  as  a  petit  juror  "for 
more  than  thirty  calendar  days,  except  when 
necessary  to  complete  service  In  a  particular 
case".  The  word  "serve"  Is  confusing.  Does 
this  mean  that  If  a  Juror  reports  for  service, 
but  does  not  actually  serve  as  a  Juror  In  any 
case  on  that  day,  he  has  actually  "served"' 
Or  does  It  Imply  that  a  Juror  must  be  seated 
as  an  active  or  alternate  Jiu-or  in  a  pjutlcular 
case?     This  should  be  clarified. 

4.  I  am  concerned  about  the  practical  op- 
eration of  5  1866(c)  relating  to  drawings 
from  a  "qualified  Juror  wheel".  Does  this 
mean  that  Jurors  must  be  drawn  for  each 
particular  case?  Does  It  mean  that  Jurors 
may  be  caUed  for  a  particular  day  or  days 
without  regard  to  what  case  they  may  b^ 
called  upon  to  serve?  For  example,  with  one 
Judge  presiding  in  Norfolk  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  customarUy  three  to  four 
cases  set  for  trial  In  order  to  provide  a  back- 
log of  cases  in  the  event  of  settlement. 

With  two  Judges  presiding— and  the  Nor. 
folk  Division  Is  due  to  have  two  Judges  U 
and  when  the  newly  authorized  appoint- 
ments are  made— we  wUl  set  from  six  to 
eight  cases  per  day.  Asstunlng  these  are  aU 
Jury  cases,  would  the  Jury  commission  be 
required  to  draw  separate  panels  for  each 
case,  or  would  a  drawing  for  a  day  or  week 
certain  be  In  amipllance  with  the  proposed 
law?  By  way  of  Illustration,  at  the  present 
time  when  two  Judges  are  sitting  we  caU.  in 
clvU  cases,  approximately  31  Jurors.  We 
draw  tha  Jury  In  the  first  case  from  the  first 
18  jurors  on  the  Ust.  The  six  who  are  not 
selected  to  actuaUy  serve  are  then  sent  to 
the  other  courtroom  to  join  the  other  13 
Jurors.  The  second  Jury  Is  then  selected 
and  the  7  who  are  not  selected  for  actual 
service  are  then  excused.  We  generally  caU 
one  additional  Juror  to  provide  for  an  emer- 
gency. 

You  can  apprecUte  the  dlfflcvUties  which 
wlU  be  encoimtered  If  an  Individual  Jxiry 
must  be  selected  for  an  individual  case. 
With  two  Judges  presiding,  and  eight  clvU 
cases  set  for  trial,  we  wlU  be  required  to  draw 
and  summon  a  total  of  144  Jurors  for  one 
day's  service,  ^lereas  only  24  of  these  Juror* 
WlU  actuaUy  serve.  Many  of  these  clTll 
cases  are  setUed  shorUy  before  trial,  but  the 
Jurors  must  be  summoned  an  appreciable 
period  In  advance  of  the  trial  and  we  will 
not  know  which  cases  will  be  settled.  There 
18.  of  course,  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the 
numbers  of  Jurors  required  for  use  In  crim- 
inal cases  where  the  defendant  is  entUled 
to  ten  challenges  and  the  Government  uses 
six  strikes. 

Section  1866(d)  requires  service  in  person 
or  by  registered  or  certified  mall.  We  have 
never  encountered  any  difficulty  in  contact- 
ing jurors  by  telephone  but.  I  admit,  if  the 
juror  has  a  good  excuse  for  non-attendance 
on  a  particiUar  day  the  deputy  clerk  wlU 
generally  oaU  that  particular  Juror  on  a 
later  day  and  proceed  to  the  next  name  on 
the  list. 
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It  Is  my  understanding  that  once  a  grotq> 
of  qualified  jurors  has  been  vaUdly  drawn 
to  serve  for  a  particular  period  of  time — 
whetiier  it  be  one  month  or  six  month»— 
there  is  no  constitutional  right  to  another 
drawing  for  an  Individual  case  from  the  list 
of  qualified  Jiux)r8.  A  second  drawing  by  lot 
Is  unnecessary.  Albizu  v.  United  States,  1 
CU-..  88  P.  (2d)  138,  cert.  den.  301  U.S.  707. 
The  right  to  an  impartial  Jury  is  one  of  re- 
jection, not  selection.  Tierney  v.  United 
States,  4  Clr..  280  Fed.  322.  cert.  den.  259 
U.S.  688;  United  States  v.  Marchant  25  VJS 
(12  Wheat.)  480,  481;  Phinrook  v.  United 
States,  8  Clr..  117  P.  (2d)  832.  cert,  den  818 
U.8.  677. 

In  summary,  the  draxring  from  the  "quaU- 
fled  juror  wheel"  for  Individual  cases  wlU 
cause  confusion,  waste  of  time  for  J\u-ors.  and 
untold  expense.  As  I  Interpret  J  1866(c). 
It  would  require  a  separate  drawing  for  each 
case.  I  trust  that  I  am  mcorrect  in  this 
assumption. 

5.  PlnaUy.  the  wisdom  of  (  1867(a)  and 
(c)  Is  without  sound  reasoning.  In  19  years 
as  a  practicing  attorney  and  12  years  as  a 
federal  Judge.  I  have  never  seen  a  crimi- 
nal case  or  a  civil  case  in  which  a  defendant 
cannot  benefit  by  a  continuance.  An  attor- 
ney representing  a  criminal  defendant,  or  a 
defendant  In  a  clvU  case,  would  not  be 
"worth  his  salt"  if  he  did  not  "move  to  stay 
the  proceedings"  on  the  day  of  trial  for  the 
purpose  of  challenging  compUance  with  se- 
lection procedures  In  every  case.  He  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  In 
the  meantime,  witnesses  are  In  attendance 
from  distant  points.  They  may  never  be 
available  again.  Jurors  are  In  attendance 
and  must  be  excused  for  the  day.  Chal- 
lenges Involving  the  selection  of  the  Jury  re- 
quire many  hours  for  hearing.  The  Jury 
commissioner  and  clerk  (or  deputy  clerk) 
who  drew  the  Jury  may  not  be  readily  avaU- 
able.  Stoce  i  1867(c)  prohibits  the  dis- 
closure of  the  names  of  Jurors  except 
"during  the  pendency  of  the  case" — and  we 
do  not  know  whether  this  means  after  suit  Is 
Instituted  or  after  the  case  Is  called  for  trial 

and  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  evidence 

It  wUl  result  In  an  \intold  congestion  of  court 
dockets  and  wUl  completely  dlsny)t  the  Ju- 
dicial system.  The  attorney  chaUenglng 
compliance  with  selection  procedures  la  cer- 
tainly entlOed  to  a  reasonable  time  to  pre- 
pare this  phase  of  the  case.  Since  the 
drawing  from  both  the  "master  Jury  wheel" 
and  the  "quaUfied  Jury  wheel"  must  be  pub- 
lic, it  seems  to  me  that  any  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  and  any  party  In  a  clvU  case 
shoiUd  be  required  to  exercise  any  chaUenge 
a  minimum  of  two  weeks  prior  to  trial  to 
enable  the  Court  to  dispose  of  this  matter. 

CONCLTTSmN 

There  are  many  other  defects  in  the  pro- 
posed system  which  come  to  my  mind,  but 
time  does  not  permit  further  comment.  The 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  has 
a  special  Jury  Committee  to  which  this  pro- 
posed legislation  should  be  referred  for  study 
before  final  enactment. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Waltxk  ■.  HomCAM, 

VS.  District  Judge. 

I  Wish  only  to  discuss  one  other  matter 
before  concluding.  That  has  to  do  with 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  requested 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district  court. 
Judge  McGulre,  to  comment  on  title  I. 
He  asked  Judge  Holtzoff  to  answer  my 
letter.  Judge  Holtzoff  Is  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  Jury  system  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  Committee  on 
the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System  whose 
report  was  adopted  In  1960.  Judge 
Holtaoff's  reply  demonstrated  some  of 
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the  great  problems  Inherent  In  title  I. 
He  also  requested  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  exempted  from  title  I.  This 
position  Is  supported  In  the  city's  press 
and  I  would  like  to  read  a  recent  editorial 
by  the  Washington  Star.    It  reads: 

(Prom  the  Waablngton  (D.C.)   Star, 

Aug.  as,  19661 

Washington   Jusoaa 

The  jtiry  «ecUon  of  the  1966  civil  rights 
bUl,  whatever  Its  merlta  or  otherwise  aa  It 
would  apply  to  states  In  the  South,  makes 
no  sense  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  Intent  of  this  provision  la  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  Negroes  in  selecting 
Jurors,  and  numerous  devices  have  been  em- 
ployed to  exclude  them  from  Jury  service  in 
the  South.  But  this  Is  not  the  case  in  Wash- 
ington. The  names  of  pro^>ective  Jurors  In 
this  city  are  taken  at  random  from  the  city 
directory.  There  is  no  racial  identification. 
And  the  proportion  of  Negro  Jurors  actually 
serving  Is  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  In  the  city's  popula- 
tion. 

Under  the  provisions  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  the  names  of  Jurors  would  have 
to  be  taken  from  voter  registration  lists.  In 
Washington,  this  would  automatically  ex- 
clude a  substantial  nimaber  of  Jurors  who 
live  In  the  city  but  who  vote  elsewhere.  It 
would  also  work  a  hardship  because  Wash- 
Ingtonians  can  vote  only  In  presidential  elec- 
tion years,  whereas  in  the  states  the  voters 
go  to  the  polls,  and  register  if  required  by 
state  law,  every  other  year. 

The  problem  which  this  presents  here  may 
not  be  insuperable.  But  In  the  absence  of 
any  suggesUon  of  discrimination,  it  is  both 
pointless  and  a  source  of  needless  difficulty. 
When  the  Senate  gets  around  to  acting  on 
this  bill,  an  amendment  exempting  Washing- 
ton from  the  Juror  provision  should  be  high 
on  the  priority  list. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  this 
request.  The  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  not  an  ordinary  Fed- 
eral court. .  It  is  the  only  one  which  oper- 
ates both  as  a  State  court  and  as  a  Fed- 
eral court.  It  is  the  court  of  general 
Jurisdiction  for  the  entire  city.  As  such, 
It  has  more  business  of  a  local  and  a 
specialized  nature  than  the  other  Federal 
courts,  .which  are  restricted  to  purely 
Federal  questions  and  which  leave  ordi- 
nary legal  business  to  State  courts. 

Further,  the  District  of  Columbia  uti- 
lizes an  unbiased,  comprehensive  source 
for  Jurors'  names.  The  city  directory 
lists  the  names  of  every  resident  in  the 
District.  Since  names  are  chosen  by  lot 
from  the  list,  there  is  no  chance  of  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind. 

The  voter  registration  lists  in  the  Dis- 
trict come  nowhere  near  covering  all 
eligible  residents  of  the  city.  Since  the 
dty  votes  only  in  presidential  elections, 
registration  only  occurs  every  4  years. 
Most  people  In  the  city  are  highly  tran- 
sient, and  many  retain  their  voting  regis- 
tration in  their  own  home  States.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  city  reg- 
isters to  vote.  Clearly,  use  of  the  regis- 
tration lists  would  be  completely  unsat- 
isfactory. Under  the  language  of  the 
bill,  the  Jury  commission  will  be  required 
to  use  this  worthless  list  even  though  It 
presently  has  a  perfect  alternative.  This 
Just  makes  additional  useless  work  for 
the  busiest  Federal  court  in  the  country. 

Further,  the  city's  courts  send  out  be- 
tween  2,000   and   3.000   questionnaires 


each  month  to  get  new  Jurors.  This 
amounted  to  over  26,000  new  names  be- 
ing sought  last  ye&r.  Almost  1,000  names 
are  drawn  from  the  qualified  lists  each 
month,  or  over  11,000  each  year.  In  the 
district  court  alone,  almost  8,000  persons 
were  summoned,  and  over  3,000  jurors 
were  accepted  for  jury  duty  last  year. 
For  8  months  of  the  year.  700  jurors  each 
month  were  summoned. 

Because  of  the  excellent  system  now 
employed  by  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  because  of  its 
extraordinary  need  for  jurors — it  has 
been  estimated  that  jury  trial  is  waived 
in  the  District  only  3  percent  of  the  time 
as  opposed  to  85  percent  for  the  national 
average — the  city  should  not  be  saddled 
with  the  burdensome  title  I.  There  has 
been  no  criticism  of  the  District's  jury 
system  from  any  quarter  on  the  groxmds 
of  discrimination  of  any  kind.  The 
judges  of  the  District  court  feel  that 
title  I  would  cause  chaos  in  the  court. 
I  see  no  earthly  reason  why  the  District 
should  be  Included  in  this  bill.  Based 
on  these  facts.  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  exempt  the  District  from 
title  I.  It  was  defeated  in  the  subcom- 
mittee by  one  vote.  Should  the  bill  be 
acted  on  despite  my  urglngs,  I  hope  my 
amendment  will  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits  and  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this 
speech  was  lengthy.  Its  length  was 
necessary,  I  believe,  to  inform  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation  exactly  what  title  I 
means  to  the  existence  of  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury  as  we  have  known  it  for  so 
long.  Because  all  eyes  have  been  drawn 
to  other  sections  of  this  bill,  I  fear  there 
may  be  a  feeling  in  some  parts  that  title 
I  is  relatively  innocuous;  that  because  it 
deals  with  a  matter  clearly  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  It  can  be  passed  with- 
out any  question  of  constitutional  de- 
fects. 

Since  it  does  not  strike  so  immediately 
at  the  rights  of  all  Americans,  as  does 
the  open  occupancy  Utle,  there  may  be 
sentiment  that  title  I  can  be  allowed  to 
go  on  the  books  with  little  harm  to  the 
Nation. 

It  Is  precisely  because  title  I  threatens 
to  sneak  through  that  I  oppose  it  so 
strenuously.  It  has  not  been  considered 
carefully  Iv  this  Congress.  Only  by  the 
extraordinary  step  of  writing  to  each 
Federal  chief  judge  and  having  clerks 
from  all  over  the  coimtry  come  to  testify 
at  the  subcommittee's  request,  did  we 
discover  its  inequities.  And  their  anal- 
ysis, I  repeat,  demonstrates  the  great 
weaknesses  and  unforeseen  evils  hidden 
in  the  recesses  of  this  bill. 

We  do  not  know  the  costs  of  this  biU. 
either  In  dollars  or  in  its  effects  on  the 
proper  administration  of  the  courts. 
The  clerks  have  testified  that  they  are 
overburdened  with  work  already,  and 
greatly  imderstaffed.  The  backlog  in 
our  heavily  populated  districts  continu- 
ally requires  that  we  add  more  judges  to 
the  bench.  This  bill  would  inundate  the 
courts  with  useless  and  duplicatoiy  work, 
to  an  end  as  one  judge  has  written,  of 
obtaining  not  better  juries  but  merely 
more  numbers. 

Even  now.  the  administrative  ofBce  Is 
determining  the  additional  costs  that  en- 


actment of  Utle  I  would  impose  upon  the 
judiciary.  Their  study  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, but  from  the  incomplete  estimates 
they  now  have,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
title  I  would  add  over  $20  million  to  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  courts. 

Careful  study  of  the  bill  and  recom- 
mendations  by  the  proper  legal  bodies  are 
essential.  If  this  is  allowed,  the  result 
will  be,  not  politically  motivated  legisla- 
tion hidden  and  largely  ignored  in  a  con- 
troversial civil  rights  bill,  but  legislation 
drafted  with  a  true  regard  for  the  preser- 
vation of  this  age-old  right  to  an  Im- 
partial trial  by  a  Jury  of  one's  peers. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  if  cloture  Is 
invoked  today. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cari- 
SON  in  the  chair) .  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  permit  the  Chair  to 
make  this  statement,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  of  September 
12,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  13712. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
this  previous  order  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
unable  to  finish  my  speech  at  this  time; 
and  for  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  complete 
this  speech  on  a  later  occasion,  without 
having  the  completion  of  it  counted  as 
an  additional  speech  on  the  motion  to 
take  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  1 
should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  will  take  to  finish  the  conference 
report.  There  possibly  will  be  tvo 
amendments  of  some  Importance.  My 
imderstandlng  is  that  3  hours  have  been 
allocated  to  this  matter,  and  tentatively 
we  had  set  the  vote  on  the  cloture  mo- 
tion at  roughly  6:30.  That  would  pre- 
clude the  use  of  the  hour  that  is  gen- 
erally allowed  under  the  rule,  so  that 
there  might  not  actually  be  any  time 
left. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  1 
may  be  allowed  to  compliete  this  speech 
on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Without  having  my  ad- 
ditional remarks  coimted  as  an  addi- 
tionsd  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hahris  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1966— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H  Jl.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
extend  Its  protection  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes.    I  ask  unanimous 


consent  for  the  present  («nsideratlon  of 
the  report.  , 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  th0  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  asdstant  legislative  cleric:  read  the 
report.  I 

(For  conference  reporil,:see  House  pro- 
cedings  of  September  7,)  |066.  Congbss- 
sioNAL  Record,  pp.  21934-41940.) 

The  PRESIDING  OPFlDCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  Consideration  of 
the  report?  , 

There  being  no  objecttipn,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement,  debate  on  the 
pending  business  will  be  limited  to  3 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
T&RBORouGH]  and  the  tainority  leader 
[Mr.  DntKSZNl. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Ftesident.  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  i 

The  PRESIDINO  OBPICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.         I 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  ftrst  discussion, 
I  take  it,  will  come  on  the  conference 
report  itself;  and  then^  If  by  chance 
there  is  a  request  for  ai  record  vote  on 
the  conference  report,  that  will  be  the 
first  order  of  business. 

The  PRESIDING  Ot»FICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  [ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  by  ^hance  the  con- 
ference report  should  be  |  rejected,  it  will 
then  be  In  order,  I  thii^k,  to  offer  the 
amendments  that  are  proposed  and  then 
will  follow  whatever  votes  will  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  unavoidably 
detained  for  a  little  while  at  a  leadership 
meeting  which  begins  at  3  o'clock;  so  I 
assign  the  time  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr 
Prouty),  who  is  a  meml^tr  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  time  to  be  inaUoned  as  he 
sees  fit.  Ii 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  before  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  leaves,  I 
should  state  that  It  Is  our  intention, 
when  sufficient  Senators  are  on  the  floor, 
to  ask  for  a  yea-and-niy  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  repqit. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  ORFICER.  On 
whose  time?  | 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Fresident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thk  it  not  be 
charged  to  either  side.      |T 

The  PRESIDING  OPFMER. 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered!] T 

The  clerk  will  call  the  r0|l. 

The  assistant   legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll.       | 

Mr.  DmKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thati  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFPICiK.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  1 

Who  yields  time?  | 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  is  I  may  need 
on  the  presentation  of  Lhe  conference 
report. 

The  PRESmmo  OFnCER.  The 
oenator  from  Texas  Is  recognized. 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees of  the  Senate  and  House  will  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1.60  per  hour  by 
February  1,  1968,  for  the  29.6  mUllon 
presently  covered  wortiers.  and  will  ex- 
tend the  protection  of  the  act  to  over  8 
million  newly  covered  workers.  I  ask 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  numbers  added 
to  those  now  receiving  the  protections  of 
the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Estimated  number  of  noruupervisory  em- 
ployees added  to  coverage  by  H.R.  13712,  as 
agreed  to  in  conference  {Data  relate  to 
cash  wages  plus  an  allowance  for  tips  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  applicable  minimum 
wage  rate  for  "tipped  occupations") 


Number  of  emplojrees 

Industry 

Added 
to 

cover- 
age 

Earning  less 
than  $1  an  hour 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

All  nonsuperylsory 

Tkoti- 
tandi 
8,068 

Thou- 
tandi 
1,042 

13 

Retail  trade 

LSOO 

425 
276 

1.471 

SO 

SCfi 

■390 

65 

W 

100 

37 

34 

581 

685 

'1,860 

64 
46 
49 

237 

8 

111 

180 

A 

Restaurants 

Hotels  and  motels. 

18 

Hospitals  and  related 
institutions 

16 

Mlscellaneoas  services 

Laundries 

16 

Agriculture... 

46 

Transit  systems 

Agricultural  processlDf  in 
area  of  production 

14 
14 

16 

Taxlcobs 

X4 

Logging 

Cotton  ginning 

6 
27 

15 

Construction „ 

3 

Federal  Oovemment 

All  other  industries 

298 

16 

'  Average,  May  to  October  1966. 

'  Includes  nonsupervisory  employees  of  public  and 
private  primary  and  secondary  schools  and  schools  of 
higher  education. 

Note.— Coverage  estimates  relate  to  scope  of  coverage 
in  1969;  they  do  not  reflect  estimates  of  employees  of 
employers  providing  contract  services  tor  the  U.S. 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  HJl.  13712  as 
approved  by  the  conference  will  provide 
a  mlnlmiun  wage  for  newly  covered  non- 
farmworkers  of  $1  an  hour  beginning 
February  1,  1967.  TWs  minimum  rate 
will  be  raised  in  four  annual  increases  to 
$1.60  an  hour  beginning  February  1, 
1971. 

For  workers  now  covered  by  the  act, 
the  minimum  wage  will  be  raised  from 
$1.25  to  $1.40  an  hour  beginning  February 
1,  1967.  and  to  $1.60  an  hour  1  year 
later,  on  February  1, 1968. 

Farmworkers,  unless  exempted,  will  be 
provided  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour, 
to  be  raised  In  two  annual  Increases  to 
$1.30  an  hour  beginning  February  1, 
1969. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  minimum 
wage  the  bill  will  extend  protection  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  more  than 
8  million  employees.  Included  are  work- 
ers in  retaUlng,  construction  workers, 
laundry  and  drycleanlng,  transit,  restau- 
rant, and  food  service  workers;  em- 
ployees engaged  in  agriculture,  agricul- 
tural processing,  and  logging;  employees 


of  hotels,  motels,  hospitals,  and  institu- 
tions of  higher,  secondary,  and  elemen- 
tary education.  It  would  also  Incorpo- 
rate basic  wage  policies  for  Federal  wage 
board  employees,  certain  employees  of 
naval  facilities  whose  wages  are  estab- 
lished to  conform  with  those  of  private 
establishments  in  the  vicinity  where  they 
work,  and  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  instrumentalities.  The  wages  of 
these  Pedertil  employees  are  now  depend- 
ent in  part  on  administrative  discretion. 
The  legislation  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  a  necessary  step  In  remedy- 
ing present  inadequacies  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  I  strongly  'irge 
favorable  consideration  of  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  shall  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  agreed  on. 

1.  "kntehfkisz"  coveragk 

Before  the  1961  amendments  to  the 
act,  coverage  was  limited  to  individual 
employees  who  were  themselves  engaged 
In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  The  1961  amend- 
ments expanded  coverage  by  adding  pro- 
tection for  those  employed  in  an  "enter- 
prise engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce." 
However,  the  "enterprise"  coverage  was 
subject  to  an  annual  sales  test  of  $1 
million.  Separate  dollar  tests  for  the 
construction  industry — $350,000 — and 
gasoline  service  establishments — $250,- 
000 — ^were  provided. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  present  bill  would 
reduce  the  million-dollar  test  to  $500,000 
for  2  years,  and  then  to  $250,000.  The 
House  Insisted  that  the  $250,000  figure 
be  retained.  There  would  be  no  dollar 
tests  for  enterprises  engaged  in:  First, 
laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing  cloth- 
ing or  fabrics;  second,  construction;  or 
third,  the  operation  of  hospitals  and  re- 
lated institutions  and  Institutions  of 
education. 

"Mom  and  Pop"  stores — those  estab- 
lishments in  which  the  only  employees 
are  the  immediate  family  of  the  owner — 
continue  to  be  excluded,  and  their  sales 
are  not  to  be  used  In  determining  the 
annual  gross  sales  of  any  "enterprise." 

3.  TIPS 

Section  3(m),  deflnhig  the  term 
"wage,"  is  amended  by  adding  to  the 
section  a  provision  that  the  wages  paid 
by  an  employer  to  a  "tipped  employee" 
are  to  Include  tips.  There  is  a  limita- 
tion that  tips  cannot  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  applicable  Tninimnm  wage.  The 
House  accepted  this  figure  as  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  A  tipped  employee  is  de- 
fined in  section  3(t)  as  any  employee  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  in  which  he 
customarily  and  regularly  receives  more 
than  $20  a  month  in  tips. 

3.   SBVI8ION    or   XXEMPTIONS 
A.     HOTELS,     MOTELS,     RESTAT7RANTS,     SKA80NAX. 
AinrSEMKNT    AND     KXCRXATIONAI,     ESTABUSH- 
KEMTS,    AND    BOSPTTALS    AND    REI.ATED    IN8TI- 
TtTTIONS 

The  bill  repeals  the  mlnimiim  wage 
and  overtime  exemptions  now  provided 
hi  sections  13(a)(2)  (11)  and  (ill)  for 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  hospitals 
and  related  institutions,  but  restores  the 
overtime  exemption  for  hotels,  motels, 
restaurants  In  a  new  section  13(b)(8). 
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As  amended,  the  exemption  In  section 
13(»)  <2)  would  be  limited  to  any  retaU 
or  seiTice  estaUlshment:  First,  having 
more  than  50  percent  of  Its  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services 
being  made  within  the  State  wherein  it 
Is  located:  and  second,  not  within  an 
enterprise  described  in  section  3(s),  or 
having  an  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
which  is  less  than  $250,000. 

The  definition  of  a  "retail  or  service 
establishment"  In  section  13(a)(2)  re- 
mains unchanged.  It  is  defined  as  an 
establishment  75  percent  of  whose  an- 
nual dollar  voliune  of  sales  of  goods, 
services,  or  both  is  not  for  resale  and  is 
recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  in 
the  particular  industry. 

Expressly  carved  out  from  the  exemp- 
tion are  establishments  or  employees  en- 
gaged in  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repair- 
ing clothing  or  fabrics  or  establishments 
engaged  "in  the  operation  of"  hospitals 
and  related  Institutions,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  within  the 
new  "enterprise"  coverage.  The  House 
bislsted  upon  its  inclusion  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  but  the  conferees 
spelled  out  that  teachers  and  academic 
administrative  employees  would  not  be 
covered. 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption contained  in  section  13(a)  (20) 
for  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  who  is  employed  primarily 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  or 
offering  of  food  or  beverages  for  human 
consimiption  is  repealed,  but  the  over- 
time exemption  is  retained  in  a  new  sec- 
tion 13(b) (18). 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption In  section  13(a)  (2)  (11)  for  sea- 
sonal amusement  and  recreational  estab- 
lishments is  limited  to  establishments 
which  do  not  operate  for  more  than  7 
months  annually,  or  which  have  average 
receipts  for  any  6  months  of  the  year 
which  do  not  exceed  one-third  of  their 
average  receipts  for  the  remaining  6 
months  of  the  year. 

B.  UHTNOBT     ANO     ClXXHIXa     ■STABLISBMKMTS 

The  mlnlmimi  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption of  any  employee  employed  by 
any  establishment  engaged  in  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  fabrics  (section  13(a) 
(3))  Is  eliminated. 

C.    AGUCUI-TTnUI.    WORKXBS 

The  bill  covers  only  agricultural  work- 
ers on  the  largest  farms — the  so-called 
agribusiness  enterprises — which  used  500 
man-days  of  agricultural  labor  in  any 
calendar  quarter  of  the  precediiig  year. 

A  "man-day"  is  defined  in  a  new  sec- 
tion 3(u)  as  meaning  any  day  during 
which  an  employee  performs  agricul- 
tural labor  for  not  less  than  1  hour. 
This  provision  preserves  the  sulwtance 
of  the  Aiken  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Certain  employees  are  to  be  excluded 
from  both  the  general  man-day  coimt 
and  from  the  coverage  of  the  act 
These  employees  are  not  included  in  de- 
termining whether  an  individual  farm 
exceeds  the  500  man-day  criteria,  and 
are  not  covered  even  though  employed 


by  a  farm  which  does  meet  the  criteria. 
The  employees  who  are  so  excluded  are: 

(1)  tb0  parent,  apouM,  child,  or  otta«r 
mwnbw  of  an  agricultural  emfdoyer'a  imme- 
diate famUy; 

(3)  an  employee  who  (a)  la  anployed  as 
a  band  harvest  laborer  and  is  paid  on  a 
piece-rate  basis  In  an  operation  which  has 
been,  and  Is  customarily  and  generally  rec- 
ognised as  having  been,  paid  on  a  piece-rate 
basU  In  the  region  of  employment,  (b)  com- 
mutes dally  from  his  permanent  residence 
to  the  farm  on  which  be  Is  so  employed,  and 
(c)  has  been  employed  In  agriculture  less 
than  13  weelu  during  the  precedlzig  calen- 
dar year;  and 

The  bill  also  provides  a  mlnlmimi  wage 
exemption  for  the  children  of  migrant  work- 
ers if  such  children  are 

(a)  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under  and  are 
employed  as  hand  harvest  laborers,  (b)  paid 
on  a  piece-rate  basis  In  an  operation  which 
baa  been,  and  Is  cvistomarlly  and  generally 
recognized  as  having  been,  paid  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis  in  the  region  of  employment,  (c) 
on  the  same  farm  as  their  parents,  and  (d) 
paid  the  same  piece  rate  as  employees  over 
age  sixteen  are  paid  on  the  same  farm. 

Although  the  employment  of  these 
children  is  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  requirements,  such  employment 
will  be  included  in  the  500  man-day 
count.  The  House  conferees  accepted 
this  Senate  provision.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  exempt  from  minimum  wage 
coverage  employees  engaged  in  the  range 
production  of  livestock,  although  such 
employees  may  be  counted  in  the  500 
man-day  test  for  coverage. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  provision  ex- 
empting from  overtime  coverage  certain 
employees  engaged  in  sugar  processing 
was  retained  in  the  bill,  as  was  the  Sen- 
ate coverage  under  this  act  of  sugar  field- 
workers.  The  House  insisted  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  exemption  of  cer- 
tain farmhand  cultivation  workers,  and 
the  provision  for  averaging  the  piece- 
rate  compensation  paid  farmworkers  to 
determine  minimum  wage  compliance. 

The  bill  removes  the  present  minimum 
wage  exemption  in  section  13(a)  (18) 
for  arricultural  employees  employed  in 
livestock  auction  operations. 

Exemption  from  the  overtime  require- 
ments of  the  act  would  be  preserved  for 
any  employee  employed,  first,  in  agricul- 
ture or  in  connection  with  the  operation 
or  maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reser- 
voirs, or  waterways  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and,  second,  in  connection  with 
livestock  auction  operations — now  sec- 
tions 13(b)  (12)  and  (13).  respectively. 

D.  aoBicTn.TuaAi.  hanoung  akd  paocasstNo 

The  bill  revises  the  exemptions  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  handling  and 
processing  contained  In  section  13(a) 
and  section  7  of  the  act. 

The  exemptions  in  section  13(a)  for 
the  following  employees  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  overtime  exemptions  in 
section  13(b) :  First,  employees  em- 
ployed by  coimtry  elevators;  second,  em- 
ployees employed  in  the  ginning  of  cot- 
ton; third,  employees  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  or 
the  transportation  of  farmworkers;  and 
fourth,  the  sugar  processing  employees 
mentioned  above. 

In  regard  to  the  overtime  exemptions 
In  agriculture  processing,  the  final  result 


agreed  on  Is  almost  identical  to  the  Sen- 
ate provisions,  and  markedly  different 
from  that  provided  by  the  House. 

The  present  exemptions  for  agricul- 
ture processing  employees  are  continued 
In  new  sections  7(c)  and  7(d).  Section 
7(c)  provides  a  14-week  overtime  ex- 
emptlon  for  employees  employed  in  a 
seasonal  Industry,  limited  to  10  hours  a 
day  and  50  hours  a  week. 

The  new  section  7(d)  provides  a  14- 
week  overtime  exemption,  limited  to  10 
hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week,  for 
employees  in  an  enterprise  which  is  In 
an  industry  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be:  First,  engaged  in  handling, 
processing,  and  so  forth,  of  perishable 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodi- 
ties in  their  raw  or  natural  state;  and 
second,  seasonal  in  nature  or  character- 
ized by  marked  annually  recurring  sea- 
sonal peaks  of  operation  at  the  places  o{ 
first  marketing  or  first  processing  of 
such  commodities  from  farms. 

If  an  employer  qualifies  for  an  exemp- 
tion under  both  section  7(c)  and  7(di, 
as  is  generally  true  in  the  processing  ol 
agricultural  products,  each  exemption  Is 
limited  to  10  weeks,  making  20  weeks 
the  maximum  aggregate  period  of  ex- 
emption available  to  an  employer  under 
these  sections. 

K.   SKAIX   NZWSPAPntS 

Section  13(a)(8)  of  the  act  presently 
provides  a  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
exemptiort  for  employees  of  certau 
small  newspapers  if  the  major  part  ol 
the  newspaper's  circulation  is  within  the 
county  in  which  it  is  both  printed  and 
published,  or  contiguous  counties.  This 
section  Is  amended  so  that  the  major 
part  of  the  newspaper's  circulation  need 
only  be  in  the  county  in  which  Uie  news- 
paper is  published  or  contiguous  coun- 
ties, as  in  both  House  and  Senate  bills. 

r.  TaANBPORTATION   COKPANnCS 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption for  employees  of  street,  sub- 
urban or  interurban  electric  railways, 
or  local  trolley  or  motor  bus  carriers  In 
section  13(a)  (9)  is  amended  by  repealing 
the  present  wage  exemption  and  by  pro- 
viding an  overtime  exemption  for  op- 
erating employees.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment which  attempted  to  narrow  the 
overtime  exemption  was  rejected  by  the 
conferees. 

The  minimum  wage  and  overtime  ex- 
emption for  employers  In  the  taxicab 
business  in  section  13(a)  (12)  is  nar- 
rowed to  an  overtime  exemption  for  taxi 
drivers  in  section  13(b)  (17) . 

O.   LDOGINa   CRTWa 

The  present  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  exemption  for  logging  crews  of 
12  or  less  is  amended  to  exempt  crews  of 
8  or  less  begirming  February  1,  1967,  in 
accord  with  the  House  bill. 

H.  AUTOMOBILE,  AntCKAIT,  AND  FARM  IMPLKHB« 
aUU.BS   raTABUSHMZNTB 

Section  13(a)  (19) ,  exempting  any  em- 
ployee of  establishments  engaged  pri- 
marily in  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or 
farm  implements  from  the  act's  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  requirements  U 
repealed,  and  an  overtime  exemption  « 
provided  for  salesmen,  iwrtsmen,  sm 


mechanics  employed  by  tionmanufactur- 
ing  establishments  engaged  primarily  in 
selling  automobiles.  trucU.  trailers,  farm 
implements,  or  aircraft  |o  ultimate  pur- 
chasers. The  resulting  language  foUows 
the  House  exemption — ^Indudlng  the  Sen- 
ate floor  amendment — btt  with  a  some- 
what narrower  scope.      [ 

I.   OASOLUnt   SKRVIC*!  BTATIONS 

The  overtime  exemptiom  for  employees 
of  gasoline  service  stations  in  section  13 
(b)  (8)  is  repealed. 

J.  prrtoLKDM  rasfnoBTmbH  xmplotx^ 
The  unlimited  overtin^i  exemption  of 
petroleimi  distribution  eiaployees  of  the 
type  described  in  section  13(b)  (10)  Is 
modified  in  an  amendment  of  section  7 
(b)  (3)  by  requiring  the  payment  of  time 
and  one-half  the  appli«ible  minimum 
wage  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  In 
any  workweek.  Also,  if  such  employees 
work  in  excess  of  12  hours  in  any  work- 
day or  56  hours  in  any  workweek,  they 
must  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  their  f'regiilar"  rates 
of  pay.  I 

X.  BKSnttMT  APAKTMENtI  bAaETAKXRS 

The  Senate  amendment  exempting 
certain  resident  apartment  caretakers 
was  rejected  by  the  conferees. 

4.   XNCKXASS  IK   KQmf^rM   WAQB 
A.   PanXMTLT   COTSSB)  btMPLOTZES 

Employees  now  covers  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  would  be  enUtled  to 
a  minimum  wage  of  not  less  than  $1  40 
an  hour  beghmlng  February  1,  1967,  and 
not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  beginning 
February  1, 1968. 

B.   A0BICm.TOaAI,     Clit4:.OTXBS 

The  minimum  wage  f orj  hewly  covered 
agncultural  employees  wchUd  not  be  less 
than  $1  beginning  Pebruai?y  l,  1967-  $1  15 
an  hour  beginning  February  1,  1968;  and 
J1.30  an  hour  beginning  February  1,1969. 

C.   NZWLT     COVESKD   K^PLOYEIM 

Employees  newly  covered  by  the  act 
except  agricultvjal  employees,  would  be 
enutled  to  a  minimum  wage  of  not  less 
than  $1  an  hour  beginning  February  l. 
1967;  and,  through  annual  Increases,  to 
»115,  $1.30,  $1.45,  to  the  $1.60  an  hour 
I^^^^Ly^^^-^^od.  Thus  by  February 
1.  1971,  all  nonagricultuml  employees 
subject  to  the  act  would  be  receiving  a 
mimmum  wage  of  at  least  i|l. 60  an  hour. 

5.    EMPLOTXXS    TS    PUKBTO    itCO    AMD    TH« 
ViaOIN     ISLAND^ 

A  two-step  Increase  InUxlstlng  wage 
order  rates  would  be  provided  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands— 12  percent 
the  first  year  and  16  percent  1  year  Uter. 
The  review  committee  prfacedures  pro- 
vided in  the  1961  amendments  to  the  act 
are  retained  to  assure  that  the  increase  In 
nunimum  wage  orders  wlll^ot  adversely 
affect  employment.  \ 

tJ^?  minimum  wages  oft  employees  in 
S^^  ^l^°  *'''*  '^«  Vlrglii  Islands  cov- 
^aKv  v^5  ^*  ^^^  *^«  ^st  time  would  be 
established  by  special  industry  commit- 
^  subject  to  the  usual  standard  of 
reaching  as  rapidly  as  is  economically 
leasible  without  substantially  curtailing 
employment  the  objective  of  the  mlnl- 
S  S**  ^'■®**^*^  '°^  ^e  employees 


The  House  provisions  for  workers  un- 
der contrac*  services  for  the  Federal 
Government  were  adopted  with  a  modi- 
fication.   The  bill  now  reads: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  aecUon  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections 

(a)  (1)  and  (f)  thereof),  every  employer  pro- 
viding any  contract  services  (other  than 
Itoen  supply  services)  \mder  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  or  any  subcontract  there- 
under shall  pay  to  each  of  his  employees 
whose  rate  of  pay  i«  not  governed  by  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41  U.S.C.  351- 
367)  or  to  whc»n  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section  Is  not  applicable,  wages  at  ratea  not 
leas  than  the  rates  provided  for  in  subsection 

(b)  of  this  secUon. 
"(2)  Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 

section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (f)  thereof)  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1966,  every  em- 
ployer in  an  establishment  providing  linen 
supply  services  to  the  United  States  under  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  or  any  sub- 
contract thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  In  such  establishment  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (b),  except  that  if  more  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  gross  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  made  or  bxislness  done  by  such  es- 
tablishment is  derived  from  providing  such 
linen  supply  services  under  any  such  con- 
tracta  or  subcontracts,  such  employer  shall 
pay  to  each  of  his  employees  in  such  estab- 
lishment wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

7.   FKDESAX,   EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  would  incorporate  in  a  new 
section  18(b)  of  the  act  the  poUcy  of 
paying  minimum  wages  and  overtime  pay 
as  required  by  the  act  to  certain  Federal 
wage  board  emplDyees,  employees  of 
naval  facilities  whose  wages  are  estab- 
lished to  conform  with  those  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  to  employees  of 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  provision  con- 
templates the  continuance  of  existing 
administrative  procedures  relating  to  the 
payment  of  these  workers,  but  it  removes 
from  the  realm  of  administrative  discre- 
tion the  ultimate  minimum  wage  floor. 

The  minimum  wage  applicable  to  these 
Federal  employees  will  be  the  section  6 
(a)  (1)  rate— that  is.  the  rate  for  pres- 
ently covered  workers— except  that  in  the 
Canal  Zone  the  minimum  wage  schedule 
for  newly  covered  workers  wiU  apply. 
The  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment 
providing  a  minimum  wage  for  witnesses 
In  Federal  court. 

a.   APPLICATION  OF  MAXXMUM  HOURS  PROVISION 
A.   PRXSENTLT   AND  NXWLT  COVERED  EMPLOYEES 

The  bm  would  retain  the  basic  concept 
of  time  and  one-half  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  ol  40  in  a  workweek.  However 
there  are  three-step  adjustments  to  this 
standard  In  the  case  of  nonfarm  em- 
ployees to  be  covered  by  the  act  by  virtue 
of  the  bill.  For  these  employees,  the 
maximum  workweek  would  be  44  hours 
during  the  year  commencing  February  1, 
1967;  42  hours  during  the  year  beginning 
February  1, 1968;  and  40  hours  after  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1969. 

B.   COMMISSION   SALESMEN 

The  bm  provides  that  In  determining 
the  proportion  of  compensation  repre- 
senting commissions  for  purposes  of  the 
overtime  exemption  In  the  present  sec- 
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tlon  7(b)  of  the  act,  aU  earnings  result- 
ing from  the  application  of  a  bona  fide 
commission  rate  shall  be  deemed  com- 
missions without  regard  to  whether  they 
exceed  a  draw  or  guarantee. 

C.   HOSPITAL   EMPLOYEES 

.^The  bill  permits  hospitals  to  calculate 
their  overtime  on  a  biweekly  rather  than 
weekly  basis,  provided  that  employees  are 
paid  time  and  one-half  their  regular 
rates  of  pay  for  workdays  in  excess  of  8 
hours  and  for  hours  worked  over  80  in  a 
14-day  work  period.  This  basis  of  com- 
puting overtime  may  be  used  only  where 
the  employees  of  the  hospital  have 
reached  an  understanding  with  their 
employer  that  the  work  period  is  to  be 
a  period  of  14  consecutive  days.  The 
Senate  amendment  was  adopted. 

D.   NintSING  HOME  EMPLOYEES 

The  bUl  contains  a  modified  Senate 
amendment  exempting  nursing  home  em- 
ployees from  overtime  coverage  if  their 
hours  worked  are  less  than  48  to  a  week  • 
above  48  hours  weekly,  time  and  one-half 
would  be  due. 

E.   BOWUNO    ESTABUSBMENT   EMPLOYEES 

Similariy,  a  modified  Senate  amend- 
ment exemptmg  bowUng  establishment 
employees  from  overtime  coverage  for 
hours  under  48  worked  hi  a  week  was 
adopted. 

B.   ENIWETOK   AND   KWAJALEIN   ATOLLS   AND 
JOHNSTON    ISLAND 

An  amendment  of  section  13(f)  of  the 
act  makes  its  provisions  applicable  to 
employees  in  Johnston  Island  and  in  the 
Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  Atolls. 

10.    HANDICAPPED    WORKERS 

At  the  present  time  section  14  of  the 
act  allows  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  the 
extent  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  cur- 
tailment of  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, to  permit  the  employment  of 
handicapped  workers  at  wages  lower 
than  the  applicable  minimum  wage.  In 
accordance  with  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  bill  adds  two  new  subsections  to  sec- 
tion 14  relating  to  the  employment  of 
handicapped  workers  in  sheltered  work- 
shops and  the  establishment  of  work 
activity  centers. 

The  bill  provides  that  handicapped 
workers  employed  in  sheltered  work- 
shops must  be  paid  wages  commensurate 
with  those  paid  nonhandlcapped  work- 
ers for  essentially  the  same  kind  of  work, 
but  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable minimum  wage.  However,  spe- 
cial certificates  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  for  less  than  the  minimMtn 
wage  in  proportion  to  the  worker's  pro- 
ductivity where  the  work  is  incidental 
to  a  training  or  evaluation  program,  or 
under  exceptional  circumstances  where 
handicaps  prevent  an  individual  from 
engaging  in  competitive  employment. 

The  conference  bill  «>eclfles  that  this 
provision  is  to  apply  also  to  handicapped 
workers  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  establish  special  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  handicapped  workers  employed 
in  work  activity  centers.  A  "work  activ- 
ity center,"  as  this  term  is  used  in  the 
bill,  means  an  establishment  designed 
exclusively  for  workers  whose  physical 
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or  mental  handicap  la  so  severe  as  to 
make  their  productive  capacity  Incon- 
sequential. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  conduct  a 
study  by  July  1,  1967,  of  wage  payments 
to  employees  of  sheltered  workshops  and 
the  feasibility  of  raising  wage  standards 
In  such  workshops. 

II.   SPSCIAI.   WAGS   RATU 

The  House  provision  providing  for  cer- 
tification by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
full-time  students  for  emplojrment  at 
less  than  minimum  rates  is  retained.  In- 
cluding provision  for  students  employed 
In  agriculture.  The  House  receded  from 
Its  provisions  relating  to  management 
trainees  and  new  employees. 

It.    CHILO    LABOB   IN    AGRICUI.TUU 

The  bill  contains  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  would  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  any  child  below  the  age  of  16 
In  an  occupation  In  agriculture  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  particularly 
hazardous. 

13.  RTTDIXS 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  begin  Immediately  a  complete  study 
of  present  practices  dealing  with  over- 
time pajrments  for  work  In  excess  of 
40  hours  per  week  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  overtime  work  Impedes  the 
creation  of  new  Job  opportimltles.  The 
Secretary  Is  to  report  his  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  by 
July  1.  1967. 

In  accordance  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  wage  rates  paid 
to  Federal  employees  In  the  Canal  Zone 
and  their  effect  on  canal  operation  and 
report  to  Congress  by  July  1.  1968. 

The  Senate  provisions  relating  to  age 
discrimination  were  replaced  by  a  sub- 
stitute calling  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  submit  specific  recommendations  on 
age  discrimination  In  employment  to 
Congress  by  January  1, 1967. 

The  Senate  provision  calling  for  a 
study  and  recommendation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  regarding  emergency 
strike  laws  was  not  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees. 


Section  601  of  the  bill  amends  the 
FLSA  and  the  Portal  Act — which  con- 
tains the  statute  of  limitations  for 
PUBA — to  provide  a  3-year— rather  than 
a  2-year — statute  of  limitations  for 
causes  of  action  arising  out  of  a  willful 
violation  ot  Uils  law.  The  Senate 
amendment  regarding  renegotiation  of 
certain  contracts  was  not  agreed  to. 

In  closing,  the  bill  represents  an  effort 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  original  act 
and  to  reestatdish  its  role  as  the  major 
Instrument  of  the  Nation's  fair  labor 
standards  policies.  It  reflects  a  reex- 
amination of  current  needs  to  remove 
substandard  working  conditions  and  an 
effort  to  change  the  act  to  remedy  tiiose 
needs. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  ot  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Presideni,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  in  fuIL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  nnanlmoos  eon- 
■ent  that  an^  members  of  the  stall  of 
the  ComBBittee  tm  Labor  and  PubUe  Wel- 


fare as  are  needed  in  connection  with 
the  conference  report  be  permitted  to  be 

on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFJTICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProuttI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  that  I  sent 
to  Senators  last  Monday : 

I  voted  to  report  the  Minimum  Wage  Ull 
In  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  voted  for  Its  passage  in  the  Senate. 
I  signed  the  C3onference  Report,  but  In- 
formed the  conferees  that  Inasmuch  as  they 
had  deleted  two  of  the  most  important  pro- 
visions m  the  Senate-passed  bill,  I  would 
■eek  to  have  these  put  back  when  the  Report 
was  caUed  up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  when 
an  amendment  was  offered  on  the  floor 
to  the  minimum  wage  bill  to  exempt  all 
farmworkers  from  its  coverage  I  voted 
against  that  amendment. 

The  letter  continues: 

Therefore,  when  this  action  takes  place 
next  Wednesday  I  shall  urge  that: 

(1)  TTie  Conference  Report  be  rejected 

(2)  Another  Conference  be  requested 

(3)  The  conferees  be  Instructed  with  re- 
spect to  the  two  provisions  listed  below 

The  provisions  In  the  Senate-passed  bill 
which  I  wish  to  restore,  and  which  will  be 
voted  on  separately  If  the  question  of  In- 
structions to  the  conferees  Is  pending  are: 

(A)  The  piece-work  provision  for  hand 
harvest  workers 

(B)  The  exemption  for  small  business  en- 
terprises having  sales  of  less  than  $350,000 
annually 

In  no  sense  can  a  vote  to  reject  the  Con- 
ference Report  be  construed  as  a  vote  against 
the  Minimum  Wage  bill,  and  this  Is  particu- 
larly true  If  one  voted  for  or  was  positioned 
In  favor  of  H.R.  13712  when  It  passed  the 
Senate.  A  vote  to  "reject"  means  nothing 
more  than  iislng  the  only  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure available  to  maintain  provlslona  in 
the  Senate-passed  bill  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  fanners  and  small  busi- 
nessmen In  the  country. 

I  hope  I  may  have  your  support  when  the 
votes  are  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  It  un- 
mistakably clear  that  I  am  not  opposed 
to  a  mlnlmimi  wage  bin.  I  have  sup- 
ported it  consistently,  but  in  my  Judg- 
ment those  of  us  who  served  as  Senate 
conferees  perhaps  did  not  work  as  hard 
as  we  might  have  in  support  of  the 
amendments  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  or  In  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  conference  report  on  H Jl. 
13712.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  have 
no  desire  to  kUl  the  minimum  wage  bill. 
There  are  many  things  in  this  legislation 
which  I  wholeheartedly  supiwrt.  How- 
ever. I  am  convinced  that  the  agricul- 
tural piece-rate  provi^ons  and  those 
which  provide  for  the  exemption  for 
small  business  enterprises  which  were  in 
the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  must  be 
inchided  tn  this  leglalatlan. 

Due  to  the  parliamentary  situation 
which  exists,  it  is  neeeasary  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  the  oonferenee  report  be- 


tme  further  action  can  be  taken.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  following 
rejection  of  the  conference  report,  i 
shall  Immediately  move  to  return  the  bill 
to  conference  with  the  House  and  to  in- 
struct the  Senate  conferees  to  insist 
upon  the  piece-rate  provisions  for  agri- 
culture and  the  $350,000  retail  exemp- 
tion for  small  business. 

Mi.  President,  the  payment  of  fair 
and  equitable  piece  rates  to  fiand  har- 
vest labor  is  an  established  custom  In  ttie 
fruit  and  vegetable  segments  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  The  average  able- 
bodied  and  willing  worker  has  always 
been  able  to  make  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
posed minimum  wage  and  will  have  no 
dlfSculty  in  continuing  to  do  so,  even 
under  the  agricultural  minimum  wage  of 
$1.30  per  hour  which  becomes  effective 
in  1969. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  I  was  successful 
In  having  such  an  amendment  adopted 
In  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6.  This  action 
was  bipartisan,  with  5  Democrats  and  5 
Republicans  voting  in  favor  of  tlie 
amendment. 

This  amendment  provided  that  wtiere 
the  average  of  the  weekly  aggregate 
earnings  of  all  hand-harvest  workers 
equals  or  exceeds  the  applicable  mini- 
mum wage  for  agriculture,  the  minimum 
wage  requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standard  Act  would  be  considered  as 
having  been  met. 

This  provision  was  subsequently  modi- 
fled  by  the  committee  to  provide  tiiat 
even  where  this  formula  was  met,  each 
individual  harvest  employee  must  be 
paid  at  least  75  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage  regardless  of  his  productivity. 
This  compromise  was  accepted  because 
we  believed  that  the  majority  party 
members  of  our  committee  who  agreed  to 
it  would  insist  that  it  be  rettdned  In  con- 
ference. Accordingly,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  disturb  this  compromise  when 
the  minimum  wage  bill  was  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  certain  that  the  votes  were  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  to  adopt  our  piece 
rate  proposal  without  the  compromise. 
I  am  afraid  that  those  of  us  in  the  com 
mlttee  who  really  believe  in  the  merits  oi 
the  agricultural  piece  rate  were  the  vie 
tims  of  strategic  plaiming.  Taking  the 
piece-rate  proposal  in  committee  pre- 
vented it  from  being  raised  as  an  issue  in 
the  Senate,  and  our  acceptance  of  the 
compromise  cleared  the  way  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  this  section  in  the 
conference. 

In  hindsight,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  we  should  have  fought  for  the  piece 
rate  on  the  floor  of  tie  Senate,  and  re- 
tained the  provision  i;;rovidIng  each  indi- 
vidual with  a  floor  of  75  percent  as  a 
means  of  accommodating  conflicting 
points  of  view  at  the  conference. 

At  the  Joint  conference,  the  House  con- 
ferees Immediately  took  the  position  tbst 
the  Senate  should  recede  on  this  issue, 
and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed. 

While  the  piece  rate  was  not  seriously 
discussed  with  the  House  conferees.  It 
was  taken  np  at  some  length  at  a  caucus 
of  the  Senate  conferees.    The  caucus  de- 


termined to  recede  on  this  Usue  as  part  of 
a  package  covering  many  other  itons. 
This  package  was  summarily  rejected  by 
the  House  conferees,  however,  and  the 
genate  conferees  then  vot9d  to  recede  on 
the  piece-rate  provisions  py  a  vote  of  8 
to  3. 

Mr.  President,  much  lias  been  said 
about  the  piece  rate  permitting  exploita- 
tion of  farm  labor.  The  historic  practice 
of  paying  harvest  labor  in  this  maimer 
has  been  compared  to  the  piece-rate 
practices  of  many  years  ago  which 
existed  in  some  of  our  factories. 

Mr.  President,  no  valid  comparison  can 
be  made  of  these  wholly  unrelated  prac- 
tices. In  the  industrial  sweatshops, 
which  unfortunately  did  exist  at  one 
time,  a  low  piece  rate  was  used  to  force 
high  production  if  the  employee  was  to 
eam  a  living  wage.  But  the  earnings  of 
one  employee  in  a  factory  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  same  high  production  from 
other  employees  engaged  in  an  assembly 
line  operation  or  a  similar  operation 
where  the  production  of  one  employee 
was  directly  related  to  the  production  of 
other  employees  performing  a  different 
operation  on  the  same  product.  To  in- 
sure high  proflts  at  low  place  rates,  the 
motivation  came  from  the  employer  to 
insure  that  all  employees  produced  at  as 
liigh  a  level  as  possible. 

This  Is  absolutely  not  true  in  agricul- 
ture. Paying  piece  rates  to  harvest  work- 
en  enables  an  able-bodied  and  willing 
worker  to  eam  much  more  than  any 
minimum  wage.  The  callings  of  one 
worker  are  in  no  way  dej)tndent  upon 
the  production  of  any  other  worker,  and 
the  profit  of  the  employer— the  farmer, 
in  this  case — does  not  depend  upon  iml- 
form  high  production  by  ell  employees. 
The  motivation  to  produce  In  agricultural 
piece-rate  employment,  then,  comes  from 
the  individual  worker  and  not  from  the 
man  who  onploys  him. 

These  differences,  Mr.  President,  were 
ably  pointed  out  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  in  dlscusslonfc  before  our 
committee.  i 

No,  Mr.  President,  paying  agricultural 
harvest  labor  on  a  plece-ratte  basis  most 
certainly  does  not  permit  exploitation  of 
farm  labor.  During  1965.  pdece  rates  for 
the  harvest  of  fruit  ranged  from  17  to  35 
cents  per  unit,  and  averaged  between  22 
and  25  cents.  Able-bodied  litrvest  work- 
«  easily  made  between  $a  and  $3  an 
liour  at  these  rates —  sometimes  more. 

Much  has  also  been  said  about  this 
legislation  covering  only  large  commer- 
cial farms.  I  have  reservBtions  about 
mis  when  I  consider  the  fact  that  an 
applegrower  who  produces  only  15,000 
"ushels  of  apples  over  a  6-week  harvest 
«Mon  will  exceed  the  500-man-day  test. 

A  fanner  harvesting  apples,  who  em- 
ploys 45  harvest  hands  who  work  6  days 
»  week,  will  be  chargjd  with  540-man- 
oays  in  a  a-week  period— 30  harvest 
Mads  for  three  «-day  weekia  also  equals 
MO  man-days. 

(h?V.i.^'  *■  **  °**^-  ^  *^«^  anyone  in 
WIS  Chamber  today  who  does  not  believe 
wat  in  time  every  farm  to  this  country 
™  Income  subject  to  this  legislation? 
inf  ^.^^  "*  ****•  "hould  we  not  con- 

k^ffHi*^"*™*"  '^  '*»^  pnwtieeB 
la  defining  tbe  appUeiktton  erf  this  act  on 
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them  at  the  time  we  are  Initially  bring- 
ing agriculture  under  the  mtr^inmm  wage 
provisions? 

In  considering  this  legislation,  we  must 
consider  the  unique  nature  of  agriculture 
and  Its  special  problems.  The  piece-rate 
provisions  do  this  by  strlkhig  a  fair  bal- 
ance between  minimum  wage  coverage 
for  farmworkers  and  the  effect  of  such 
coverage  upon  our  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  voted  against  an  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  which  would  have 
eliminated  all  farmworkers  from  mini- 
mum wage  coverage.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  I  favor  and  am  not  opposed  to 
such  coverage.  However,  my  vote,  as 
well  as  many  of  my  colleagues  I  am  sure, 
was  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  piece-rate  work  system  provided  in 
the  Senate  bill  would  be  retained. 

Mr.  President,  the  retention  of  piece- 
rate  payments  in  agriculture  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  will  in  no  way  un- 
dermine the  agricultural  minimurn  wage 
provisions. 

In  the  first  place,  all  employees  must 
eam  at  least  75  percent  of  the  applicable 
minimum  wage.  In  the  second  place, 
the  piece  rate  must  return  an  average 
hourly  wage  in  excess  of  the  required 
minimum  wage.  This  will  Insure  that 
piece  rates  are  set  at  a  level  to  reward 
the  productive  workers. 

Unf ortimately,  the  present  farm  wage 
statistics  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  do  not  Include  piece-rate 
workers.  There  is  a  big  gap  in  statisti- 
cal data.  But  it  is  well  known  that  com- 
petent piece-rate  workers  eam  a  good 
bit  more  per  hour  or  per  day  than  work- 
ers employed  on  an  hourly  or  daily  basis. 
This  is  all  to  the  good  and  will  be  con- 
tinued under  the  prfece-rate  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill.  This  syst«n  of  wage 
payments  is  uniquely  suited  to  agricul- 
ture and  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  President,  the  essential  reason  for 
a  piece-rate  system  In  agriculture  is  the 
seasonality  of  farm  work.  Most  farmers, 
including  those  producing  labor  inten- 
sive crops,  do  not  need  to  employ  a  large 
number  of  workers  during  most  of  the 
year.  However,  at  harvesttlme,  they 
need  substantial  numbers  for  periods 
ranging  upward  from  several  weeks. 

Because  of  the  temporary  nature  of 
such  work  and  the  sharp  rise  in  demand 
for  labor  at  harvesttlme,  farmers  nor- 
mally employ  practically  anycme  who  is 
available.  The  agricultural  work  force 
consists  of  persons  with  widely  varying 
qualifications.  Farmers  employ  the  aged 
and  the  infirm  and  the  lazy  as  well  as 
the  young  and  the  able-bodied  and  the 
willing  worker. 

Many  of  these  workers  set  their  own 
pace.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of  qual- 
ifications, competence  and  characteris- 
tics that  farmworkers  bring  to  their 
jobs,  farmers  have  a  limited  opportunity 
to  establish  work  standards. 

For  many  harvest  workers,  hours  are 
irregular.  They  come  to  work  at  dif- 
ferent times;  take  different  and  varying 
lunch  and  rest  periods;  and  quit  work  at 
different  times  of  the  day.  Unlike  in- 
dustry, MTriettltitfal  work  cannot  be  reg- 
ulated by  assembly  Une  proceoes. 


Because  of  these  tremendous  variables. 
farmers  have  used  the  piece  rate  method 
in  determining  the  earnings  of  hand- 
harvest  workers.  This  is  generally  pre- 
ferred by  both  the  fanner  and  his  work- 
ers. It  is  equitable  as  between  workers 
who  have  varying  degrees  of  capability 
and  productivity. 

To  impose  on  this  system  a  guaranteed 
hourly  minimum  would  have  disruptive 
consequences.  Without  a  piece-rate 
system,  we  will  see  the  least  capable  of 
the  farm  work  force  dlsemployed. 
Farmers  will  accelerate  the  process  of 
mechanization,  which  in  the  short  nm 
will  create  more  imemployment.  And, 
in  many  cases,  the  smaller  farmers  will 
be  hard  pressed  to  stay  in  business. 

These  effects  will  be  moderated  to  some 
degree  by  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
passed  bill  which  I  am  attempting  to 
retain. 

Fbr  example,  take  the  case  of  a  farmer 
harvesting  apples.  During  the  week. 
his  workers  average  $1.40  an  hour  at  a 
time  when  the  mininiiun  wage  is  $1.30 
an  hour.  The  earnings  of  the  Individual 
workers  range  from  $1  an  hour  to  $2.20 
an  hour.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill,  the  farmer  would  be  in  com- 
pliance because  the  average  earnings 
exceed  the  minimum  hourly  wage  re- 
quired and  because  no  worker  is  re- 
ceiving less  than  75  percent  of  the  re- 
quired $1.30  per  hour.  Accordhigly,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
pay  any  supplemental  payments  to  the 
less  productive  workers. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
proposal.  It  requires  the  farmer  to  pay 
the  minimum  wage  on  an  average  basis, 
but  will  permit  him  to  employ  at  least 
some  of  the  less  productive  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  if  piece  rates  in  agriculture  are  de- 
stroyed, we  will  be  doing  a  dlssen4ce  to 
the  highly  qualified  farmworker.  It  is 
the  piece-rate  system  that  enables  these 
workers  to  make  high  earnings.  As  I 
noted  earlier,  the  .-wailable  statistics 
are  woefully  Inadequate,  but  it  is  com- 
mon for  workers  on  piece  rates  to  eam 
more  than  employees  paid  on  other 
bases. 

If  we  establish  a  flat  minimum  hourly 
guarantee,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
ductive worker  will  be  penalized.  Farm- 
ers will  have  little  alternative  but  to  pay 
the  minimum  rates  we  establish.  If  we 
make  their  wage  bill  on  harvest  irfece 
rates  prohibitive,  they  may  well  have  no 
altemative  but  to  pay  all  workers  the 
same  hourly  rate  regardless  of  prockic- 
tivity  or  effort.  No  room  will  remain 
for  an  incentive  system  of  pasTnent,  and 
the  eamings  of  a  large  majority  of  hand- 
harvest  laborers  will  be  substantially  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  conference  re- 
port is  adopted  in  its  present  form,  and 
the  farmers  attempt  to  retain  the  agri- 
cultural piece  rate,  they  will  be  faced 
with  a  dilemma  at  peak  harvesttlme. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  f arma-  may  refuse 
to  hire  the  marginal  and  noiv>roduetive 
workers — those  wjao  cajmot  .icoduee  at 
the  level  of  the  minlmur-  wage  that  mwt 
be  paid.  TWa  will  result  in  the  non- 
productive   vocker — regardless    of    the 
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reasona  for  his  nonproductlvlty — ^becom- 
ing an  unemployable,  thereby  increasing 
unemployment  amonp  those  now  per- 
mitted to  work  and  earn  according  to 
their  productive  capacity. 

In  addition,  the  refusal  of  the  farmer 
to  hire  nonproductive  workers  at  peak 
harvest  will  mean  in  many,  if  not  most, 
instances  that  the  fanner  will  be  unable 
to  harvest  his  entire  crop.  It  does  not 
require  an  economist  to  tell  us  that  de- 
creased production  will  mean  increased 
prices  of  the  farm  commodities  for  sale 
to  the  consumer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  may 
choose  to  hire  nonproductive  labor  In 
order  to  prevent  leaving  a  substantial 
part  of  bis  crop  In  the  fields  to  rot.  This, 
of  course,  would  result  in  employment 
of  nonproductive  workers  at  hourly  wage 
rates  which  exceed  their  productive  ca- 
pabilities. But  the  farmer's  labor  cost 
will  also  be  increased  and  again,  this  in- 
crease can  only  be  absorbed  by  raising 
the  prices  of  farm  commodities  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  if 
the  agricultural  piece-rate  provisions  are 
not  restored  to  this  bill,  products  will  in- 
crease in  price  because  of  either,  first, 
a  smaller  harvest,  or  second,  increased 
labor  costs.  Either  way,  the  effects  will 
be  detrimental  to  our  economy  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  agriculture  and  agricultural 
employees  in  particular.  Either  way, 
the  present  inflationary  trends  will  be 
drastically  increased  and  our  farmers, 
already  in  a  poor  position  when  com- 
pared to  our  other  industries,  will  be 
placed  in  an  even  worse  position. 

Speaking -of  inflationary  trends,  Mr. 
President,  even  if  the  agricultural  piece 
rate  is  retained,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
very  real  increase  in  the  prices  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  the  consiuner.  If  the 
piece  rates  are  not  retained,  the  In- 
creases in  the  prices  of  these  foods  may 
well  get  out  of  hand. 

In  this  respect,  I  refer  to  the  report  of 
this  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  submitted  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas.  The  follow- 
ing appears  on  pages  20  and  21: 

Tbe  cost  of  bringing  seasonal  agricultural 
wages  up  to  $1^5  an  hour  Is  approximately 
equal  to  1  cent  per  unit  for  most  vegetables 
and  fruits — per  pound  or  per  dozen  or  per 
head  or  whatever  the  ordinary  unit  may  be. 
If  retail  prices  go  up  more  than  that  and  if 
the  increase  Is  blamed  on  rising  labor  costs 
in  the  fields,  the  American  housewife  should 
demand  a  complete  and  Uiunediate  congres- 
sional  Investigation. 

This  report,  then,  states  that  a  1- 
percent-per-unlt  increase  is  justified  and 
implies  that  such  an  increase  is  incon- 
sequential— a  1-cent-per-imlt  increase 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  again  I 
quote — "per  pound  or  per  dozen  or  per 
head  or  whatever  the  ordinary  unit  may 
be." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  happened  to  glance 
at  an  advertisement  of  a  major  chain- 
store  which  appeared  in  last  Thursday's 
edition  of  the  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free 
Press.    At  random,  I  noted  the  follow- 


ing prices:  Cooking  apples,  11  cents  a 
pound;  tomato  catsup,  20  cents  a  bottle; 
canned  peaches,  27  cents  a  can;  baked 
beans,  25  cents  a  can;  caimed  com,  18 
cents  a  can;  fruit  cocktail,  34  cents  a 
can;  Ccdlfomia  oranges,  18  cents  a 
pound;  and  frozen  corn,  frozen  spinach, 
and  frozen  peas,  25  cents  a  package. 
From  the  language  of  the  Senate  report, 
I  assume  that  these  are  ordinary  units. 
Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  the 
1-cent-a-unit  increase  endorsed  by  the 
committee  report  would  do  to  the  prices 
of  these  fnilts  and  vegetables? 

It  would  raise  the  price  of  apples  by 
almost  10  percent;  the  price  of  catsup 
by  5  percent;  the  baked  beans  by  4 
percent:  the  fruit  cocktail  by  almost  3 
percent;  the  California  oranges  by  more 
than  5  percent;  and  the  frozen  packages 
of  peas  or  corn  or  spinach  by  4  percent. 

The  formula  used  for  the  calculation 
of  these  increases  was  applied  to  the 
Senate  bill  containing  the  piece-rate 
provisions.  Without  the  piece-rate  pro- 
visions in  the  bill,  this  formula  loses  its 
vsOidity.  The  greater  additional  in- 
creases in  harvest  costs  to  the  farmer 
will  have  to  be  added  on,  and  the  3-  to 
10-percent  Increases  in  fruit  and  veg- 
etable prices  which  the  committee  Indi- 
cates are  warranted  and  can  be  absorbed 
by  the  economy  become  merely  conserv- 
ative estimates. 

If  the  piece  rates  are  not  returned  to 
this  bill,  perhaps  the  American  house- 
wife should  ask  for  an  investigation— 
an  investigation  of  how  Individuals  and 
groups  unfamiliar  with  farming  or  its 
problems  were  able  to  get  legislation  en- 
acted which  completely  disrupts  estab- 
lished harvest  practices  of  American 
agriculture  and  substantially  increases 
what  the  housewife  must  take  from  her 
food  budget  to  pay  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
in  considering  what  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  farm  labor  under  the  bill,  we 
should  consider  what  was  done  In  the 
House  vis-a-vis  the  position  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

There  were  some  10  changes  in  con- 
ference In  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate.  In  three  of  these,  the  House  po- 
sition prevailed.  In  seven  of  them,  the 
Senate  position  prevailed. 

The  bill  that  comes  from  the  confer- 
ence gives  less  protection  to  agrlcultiutil 
workers  than  the  original  bill  which  came 
from  the  House. 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  prevailed 
in  these  three  instances.  We  passed  the 
piecework  averaging  provision.  It  pro- 
vides that  if  a  farmworker  gets  paid  on 
a  piece-rate  basis,  such  as  by  the  bushel 
or  the  sack  or  the  pound,  the  wages  are 
averaged  with  respect  to  what  all  the 
people  working  on  that  farm  make.  It 
Is  averaged  out  and  the  minimum  be- 
comes the  average  wage.  In  that  way 
we  pull  down  the  wage  to  make  the  min- 
imum wage  the  average.  That  Is  not 
done  by  industry. 

It  means  that  the  minimum  wage  be- 
comes the  average  wage.  That  is  not  a 
fair  labor  standard  to  pay  a  man.  In  ef- 
fect, it  puHs  the  floor  down  and  makes 
the  minlmmn  wage  the  average  wage, 
provided  It  equals  75  percent  of  the 


minimum  wage.  So  in  effect,  It  fixes  the 
wage  at  75  cents  rather  than  $1  an  hour 
for  agricultural  workers. 

The  House  would  not  recede.  It  was  a 
major  point  of  the  four  or  five  points. 
The  House  would  not  recede  on  that. 
The  Senate  conferees  voted  on  It.  The 
vote  to  recede  was  8  to  3. 

The  next  wsis  the  provision  pertain- 
ing  to  logging  crews.  Under  the  House 
provision,  a  logging  crew  consisting  of 
more  than  eight,  had  been  Included. 
Under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  if  a 
logging  crew  exceeded  six  it  was  in- 
cluded. The  House  provided  that  if  a 
crew,  whether  working  in  the  pine  forests 
of  the  South  or  the  pulp  mills  of  the 
North,  consisted  of  more  than  eight,  it 
would  be  included.  The  Senate  receded, 
and  the  House  position  prevailed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  on  my  time? 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  present  law  relating  to  logging  crews 
is  12  and  that  the  House  reduced  it  to  8 
and  the  Senate  reduced  it  further? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Certainly.  I 
said  the  House  position  of  eight  prevailed 
and  the  Senate  receded. 

Next  I  come  to  the  hand  cultivation 
provision.  That  was  the  McGee  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  taken  to  conference. 
The  House  deleted  it  from  the  bill. 

Those  are  the  three  points  with  respect 
to  farm  labor  on  which  the  House  pre- 
vailed. 

The  Senate  position  prevailed  in  seven 
instances. 

The  first  was  with  respect  to  workers 
engaged  in  range  production  of  livestock. 
The  second  was  the  Aiken  amendment 
which  was  adopted  on  the  fioor  and  pro^ 
vided  that  if  a  person  worked  less  than 
1  hour  a  day,  it  would  not  be  counted 
as  1  day.  Senators  will  recall  that 
imder  the  provision  of  coverage  for  man- 
days,  the  criterion  was  how  many  days 
a  man  worked.  The  hours  were  not  the 
criterion,  but  the  days.  There  had  to  be 
500  maiWpays  In  any  one  calendar  quar- 
ter. A  regular  3-month  calendar  period 
was  covered.  There  was  no  limit. 
There  was  no  limit  on  the  hours  worked 
in  that  day.  If  a  man  showed  up  and  did 
not  work  because  it  rained,  for  example, 
that  day  would  be  counted  as  a  day 
worked,  and  the  next  day  he  could  work 
17  hours,  and  it  would  still  be  2  man-days 
of  work. 

The  Aiken  amendment  provided— 
xmder  the  doctrine  of  de  minimis  non 
curat  lex — that  if  a  man,  for  example, 
worked  35  minutes,  it  did  not  count  as 
a  day,  even  though  he  might  work  18 
hours  the  next  day.  And  workers  often 
do  that.  When  I  was  privileged  to  work 
during  the  wheat  harvest  in  my  younger 
days  in  Texas  and  Kansas.  I  had  a  team 
of  horses  that  I  had  to  feed,  water,  and 
groom,  and  get  the  wagon  ready.  There 
was  hard  pitching  of  wheat  all  day,  and 
It  was  hard  work.  My  job  was  to  water 
and  feed  and  groom  the  horses.  My  days 
were  about  18-hour  workdays. 
So  the  Senate's  position  prevailed  in 

The  third  position  hi  which  the  Senate 
prevailed  was  with  respect  to  seasonal 
processing  in  canning  plants.    It  is  * 
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long  and  complicated  op4fatl<m.  but  It 
can  briefly  be  called  agrlci^ltural  proceas- 
ing.  That  prorlalon  was  in  oooference 
between  the  Houee  and  th^  Senate.  The 
amendment  which  was  adopted  in  the 
Senate  committee  was  a  bipartisan 
amendment.  It  made  it  easier  for  the 
carmers,  which  means  it  was  harder  on 
labor.  That  amendment  was  accepted 
in  conference  by  the  House. 

The  fourth  provision  jn  which  the 
Senate  position  prevailed  had  to  do  with 
overtime  exemption  for  sugar  processing 
employees.  It  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  L<»ulsiana  [Mr. 
EixENDiH]  which  was  ac<t«pted  by  me, 
taken  to  conference,  and  ttie  Senate  po- 
sition prevailed  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOUiAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     I  ^Id. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  Senatof  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  two  Senators  from  Florida 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  t  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  additional  information.  It  was  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  senior  Senator  and  junior 
Saiator  from  Florida.         i 

We  were  told  it  was  a  Tital  amend- 
ment for  sugar  processing.  The  amend- 
ment was  taken  to  conference,  and  the 
Senate  position  prevailed. 

The  fifth  point  was  strenuously  con- 
tested. It  was  a  provision,  that  was  ac- 
cepted in  the  Senate  cotitmittee,  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  an4  was  in  con- 
ference between  the  two  Hbuses.  It  re- 
lated to  the  exemption  of  eertain  hand- 
harvest  laborers  who  are  1$  years  of  age 
or  under  and  are  paid  on,  a  piece-rate 
basis. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  calne  from  the 
House,  this  exemption  is  broader  in  Its 
exclusion.  It  Is  a  long  and  complicated 
provision,  but  It  offers  less  protection  to 
the  farm  laborer,  and  the  House  accepted 
that  provision.  [ 

Another  one  that  gives  protection  to 
child  labor  was  the  Senate  amendment, 
adopted  hi  committee,  retained  on  the 
floor,  and  held  in  conferenoe— which  for 
the  first  time  gives  protection  to  child 
iMor  in  agriculture— iH-ovlding  that  em- 
ployment of  children  under  l6  in  agricul- 
ture is  prohibited  when  it  is  an  extra- 
nazardous  occupaUtm.  Ceitain  types  of 
farm  labor,  due  to  the  high  incidence  of 
injury  and  death,  are  extrahazardous 
occupations.  That  provision,  which  pro- 
ves the  first  protection  we  ,4ave  had  for 
Children  in  agriculture  under  any  bill. 
was  retained.  I  **"*"• 

So  in  seven  of  these  li^ncea.  the 
senate  provisions  on  farm  labor  pre- 
™;  and  In  only  three  did  the  House 
provisions  prevail.  I  think  it  111  behooves 
OS  here  to  say.  where  we  hate  prevailed 
ta  7  points,  that  because  we  did  not  pre- 

thT  ^y.\°'  ^  °*^*"'  ^^  °"8*''  to  defeat 
n^n^,\^^^^^^  ^^POTt.  with  38 
PMnts  In  it,  most  of  them  bitterly  con- 

?S?„  J?"i  ^  **^*  "  "^t  IB  the  point 
M  the  distinguished  Senator's  letter— 

DoStc^**"^  ^^  **««  ^0*  a««e  with  2 
^ts  out  of  38,  we  ought  to  destroy  the 
^t  of  many  weeks  of  ^ork  in  the 
committee  on  Labor  and  PuJUc  Welfare. 


3  kmg  days  of  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  then  2  very  full,  long 
days  In  the  conference  conunlttee  with 
tlie  House. 

The  able  Senator  from  Vermont  saja, 
"Since  I  do  not  agree  with  two  things 
that  have  been  done,  let  us  send  the  mat- 
ter back  and  start  all  over  again."  1^ 
me  that  seems.  Mr.  President,  to  be  a 
rather  unreasonable  position  to  take. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  some  facts. 

I  do  not  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  one  instant  In  his  concern  about 
the  high  cost  of  Uvlng.  To  the  people 
who  write  me,  phone  me,  and  come  to  see 
me,  that  is  a  prime  article  of  concern. 
But  I  say  the  Senator's  fears  are  ill- 
founded  as  far  as  this  mintmnm  wage 
bill  is  concerned,  particularly  as  it  ap- 
plles  to  the  situation  In  Vermont.  I  re- 
fer him  to  the  Crop  Reporthig  Board 
compilation  of  farm  labor  wages  of  June 
1966,  showing  what  farm  labor  Is  paid 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  State  of 
Vermont,  the  average  wage,  if  the  em- 
ployee comes  and  works  on  a  farm  with- 
out room  and  board,  for  a  day  laborer. 
Is  $1.34  an  hour.  If  room  and  board  are 
included,  his  average  wage,  living  on 
the  farm.  Is  $1.11  an  hour.  AH  of  the 
New  England  States  are  above  the  mini- 
mum wage  even  after  2  years  have 
elapsed,  after  we  get  up  to  the  $1.30  an 
hour.  Not  a  single  State  In  New  England 
Is  not  already  paying  farm  laborers  more 
than  $1.30  an  hour  right  now. 

Tfils  is  the  latest  Information  we  have 
on  farm  wages  In  the  United  States. 

I  point  out  that  the  average  family 
farm  is  not  alfected  at  all.  According 
to  the  1959  cAisus  of  agriculture,  there 
were  3,708,000  farms  to  the  United 
States;  and.  Mr.  President,  of  those  3  - 
708.000  farms.  3,160,000  farms  do  not 
have  a  single  hired  hand  working  for 
them— not  1,  all  the  year  long.  The 
work  Is  done  by  the  farmer,  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  parents,  and  such  cousins 
and  other  relatives  as  may  live  with 
them.  In  this  whole  great  American 
agricultural  empire,  with  the  greatest 
agricultural  productivity  to  the  world, 
of  our  total  of  3.708,000  farms,  on  3  160  - 
000,  the  farmer  Is  dotog  the  work  with 
his  own  brawn  and  the  help  of  his  wife 
and  family. 

With  the  bigwigs  hiring  many  em- 
ployees and  paying  them  50  cents  an 
hour,  to  competition  with  that  family 
farmer,  they  are  the  ones  who  are  de- 
stroytog  the  family  farmer.  This  legis- 
lation Is  the  bill  of  rights  for  the  family 
farmer.  He  pleads,  "Let  them  pay  their 
employees  a  dollar,  because  I  and  my 
wife  and  children  are  havtag  to  compete 
with  50-cent  labor,"  and  that  Is  kllltag 
the  fanners.  It  is  driving  them  off  the 
land,  denuding  this  land  of  the  ktod  of 
family  farmers  who  built  America.  I 
believe  that  this  bill  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
bills  for  the  family  farmer  we  have  had 
to  this  century. 

On  the  rest  of  the  farms,  the  other 
500,000,  some  odd.  after  we  take  out  the 
3.160.000  with  no  Wred  hands  outside 
the  family,  there  are  303,000  of  those 
which  have  only  1  hired  hand  on  them- 
and  there  are  113,000  farms  to  the 
United  States  with  only  2  hired  hands. 
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Thtte  are  70,000  farms  with  3  to  4  hired 
hands.  There  are  38,000  farms  with  5  to 
9  faimhanda.  and  only  34,000  to  the  en- 
tire United  States  with  more  than  10 
farmlianda. 

Mr.  Presidait,  the  test,  to  this  law. 
is  that  a  farmer's  employees  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  minimnnri  wage  law 
and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  if, 
to  one  quarter  of  the  year,  more  than 
500  nuui-days  of  hired  work  are  done 
on  his  farm.  That  averages  out  to  seven 
full-time  employees.  The  farmer  must, 
to  1  quarter,  have  seven  employees  be- 
fore he  comes  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  before  his  employees  come 
imder  the  protection  of  the  Act.  How 
many  farms  would  It  cover?  It  covers 
only  1.6  percent  of  the  farms  of  the 
United  States;  but  It  covers  39  percent 
of  aU  farm  workers,  because  the  growth 
of  the  great  corporate  farms  to  this 
country  is  what  Is  destroying  the  family 
farm. 

How  many  farms  are  covered,  to  which 
States? 

There  are  6  States  to  which  less  than 
100  farms  are  covered.  Those  States  are 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Rhode  Island 
New  Hampshire,  Alaska,  and  Delaware. 
In  each  of  those  6  States,  there  are  less 
than  100  farms  which  would  be  covered 
by  this  law. 

In  19  other  States,  there  are  100  to  500 
farms  covered.  Less  than  500  farms  are 
covered  to  those  19  other  States;  and 
that  makes  a  total  of  25  States  to  the 
Union  which  have  fewer  than  500  farms 
covered.  Those  States,  to  which  there 
are  100  to  500  farms  only  covered  by  this 
law,  are  Cormecticut.  Hawaii,  Ultoois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Matoe, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey! 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  and  Teimessee. 

Those  States  have  less  than  500  farms 
which  would  be  covered;  and  I  believe, 
durtog  the  debate  on  this  bill,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  there  were  249 
farms  to  Tennessee  covered,  and  the  dis- 
ttoguished  senior  Senator  from  Teimes- 
see, to  one  of  the  ablest  statements  made 
to  behalf  of  this  bin,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
said: 

I  am  one  of  the  249  farmers  to  be  covered, 
but  my  employees  are  entlUed  to  these 
wages,  and  I  am  for  the  bill,  and  wllUng  to 
bring  them  under  the  provislans  of  the  law. 

There  are  only  15  States,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  which  there  are  500  to  1,000 
farms  which  would  be  covered.  Those 
States  are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Idaho 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska. 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Washtogton,  and  Wlsconsto. 

There  are  only  8  States  which  have 
enough  farmers  to  liave  more  than  1,000 
farms  come  xmder  the  protection  of  this 
act,  and  those  8  States  are  Arizona. 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Tbzas! 
My  State  has  more  farms  to  It  than  any 
other  State;  more  famUy  farms  than, 
any  other  State,  and,  next  to  Cahfomla, 
probably  more  large  farms.  But  a  poll 
was  taken  in  my  State,  and  the  results 
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were  printed  In  all  the  large  dally  news- 
papers of  the  State.  They  took  a  poll 
of  the  people  of  Texas,  because  Texas 
tind  California  have  always  been  stated 
to  be  the  two  big  farm  States  opposed 
to  minimum  wages  for  farm  labor. 

What  did  this  poll  say  the  people  of 
Texas  said? 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  people  of 
Texas  said,  "We  want  a  minimum  wage 
for  farmworkers."  Seventy-four  per- 
cent of  the  69  percent  said  It  ought  to 
be  at  least  $1.25  and  up  to  $1.50  an  hour, 
or  more.  But  69  percent  said  it  should 
be  at  least  a  dollar.  So  the  people  of 
my  State  would  support  this  action  of 
giving  protection.  Many  persons  who 
work  for  big  farm  establishments  or 
companies  now  receive  45  or  50  cents 
an  hour.  They  are  competing  with  the 
little  family  farmer.  It  is  not  fair  com- 
petition with  the  3,600,000  family  farm- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  farms  that 
are  covered  In  each  of  the  50  States  of 
the  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DlSTHlBimON,     BT     StATX,     OT     FaBMS     WHICH 

Would  Bb  Covered  bt  HJR.  13712 — Szptem- 
BKB  14,  1960 

There  are  approximately  3^  mUUon  farms 
In  the  United  States.  The  bill  would  extend 
coverage  to  approximately  33,000  farms,  less 
than  one  percent  of  the   total. 

A.  States  In  which  less  than  100  farms 
would  be  covered:  Alaska,  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia. 

B.  States  In  which  100-500  farms  would 
be  covered:  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Illinois. 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee. 

C.  States  In  which  SOO-1,000  farms  would 
be  covered:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
New  York.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

D.  States  in  which  1,000  or  more  farms 
would  be  covered:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Florida,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Texas. 

Source:  Special  survey  prepared  for  the 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divi- 
sions by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
on  piece-rate  work,  the  method  of  com- 
puting wages  will  not  be  destroyed. 
Farmhands  may  pick  a  certain  crop  for 
half  a  day.  If  It  begins  to  rain,  they  will 
plow  the  land,  if  they  are  full-time  em- 
ployees. The  work  of  some  employees  in 
Industry  is  measured  on  a  piece-rate 
basis,  but  they  are  paid  on  an  hourly 
basis. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  Issued 
rules  concerning  persons  paid  on  a 
piece-rate  basis  for  a  part  of  a  day  and 
on  an  hourly  rate  for  another  part  of 
the  day,  and  has  prescribed  how  to  de- 
termine an  hourly  wage. 

In  many  instsuices,  hand-harvest  la- 
borers In  a  certain  area  are  paid  on  a 
piece-rate  basis,  while  others  are  paid 
on  an  hourly  basis.  In  my  own  State  of 
Texas,  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 


melon  pickers  in  Starr  Coimty  have  been 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  while  right  over 
the  coimty  line,  which  Is  a  geographical. 
Imaginary  line.  In  Hidalgo  County,  most 
melon  pickers  have  been  paid  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis,  imtil  recently.  Now  that  the 
new  melon-picking  equipment  has  been 
Introduced,  the  method  of  paying  work- 
ers has  been  changed  from  a  piece-rate 
to  an  hourly  basis  on  most  farms. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  Ctdi- 
fomla,  the  hand  pickers  of  asparagus 
are  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  or  an 
hourly  basis,  depending  on  the  practice 
of  the  farmer. 

Agricultural  workers  in  the  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  area  are  paid  on  a 
piece-rate  basis  by  some  employers,  and 
on  an  hourly  basis  by  others.  So 
whether  a  worker  is  paid  on  a  piece-rate 
or  on  an  hourly  basis  depends  on  the 
custom  in  a  given  county. 

The  minimum  wage  provision  will  not 
destroy  nationwide  or  coimtywlde 
practices  throughout  America,  if  work- 
ers are  engaged  on  an  hourly  basis.  The 
facts  do  not  sustain  the  claim  that  there 
is  much  piecework.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  work  cannot  be  measured  on  a 
piece-rate  basis.  If  the  employer  has  to 
pay  a  minimum  wage,  or  that  the  piece- 
rate  worker  cannot  continue  to  be  paid 
by  the  bushel.  If  he  picks  twice  as 
many  bushels  of  apples  or  peaches  as  an- 
other worker,  he  will  still  receive  twice  as 
much  pay  as  the  other  worker. 

This  Is  a  minimum  wage  bill.  It  does 
not  fix  the  wage;  it  sets  a  minimum. 
We  ought  to  leave  the  piece  rate  for  the 
employer  who  wants  to  use  it.  "But  a 
rate  lower  than  the  minimum  wage  will 
not  afford  fair  competition  for  the  more 
than  3  million  family  farmers  whose 
wives,  children,  and  cousins  live  on  the 
farm  and  will  not  enable  them  to  sur- 
vive on  their  family  farms. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  first  yield  to  me  very  briefly? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  the  Senator  believes  his  facts 
are  all  accurate  as  he  has  stated  them 
In  respect  of  the  small  family  farms. 

I  speak  only  for  the  area  with  which 
I  am  and  have  been  personally  familiar 
for  a  long  time. 

If  I  understand  the  English  language 
at  all.  the  pending  measure  would  drive 
local  farm  labor  away  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton,  because  the  farmers  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  wages 
established  by  the  bill  when  it  comes  into 
full  operation.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  that  price  for  farm  labor,  particu- 
larly for  the  type  of  labor  that  has  a  low 
jrleld  of  production  in  the  picking  of 
cotton  and  in  the  chopping  of  cotton 
when  it  Is  young  in  the  stalk. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  will  work 
against  that  type  of  farm  laborer.  Such 
laborers  will  not  be  used  once  this  bill 
Is  In  full  operation. 

I  know  that  certain  exemptions  are  In- 
cluded in  the  bill,  and  that  the  farmer 
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must  have  so  many  employees  before  the 
act  would  apply.  However,  when  a  cot- 
ton plant  opens,  as  the  Senator  knows 
It  must  be  picked  quickly,  or  otherwise 
it  will  start  to  deteriorate.  There  is  a 
period  of  Intense  need  for  labor  at  that 
time. 

A  great  many  of  the  colored  citizens 
who  live  In  those  rural  communities  look 
forward  to  this  kind  of  labor  as  a  very 
fine  source  of  income.  It  Is  labor  that 
they  can  do. 

Even  a  so-called  small  farmer  with 
20,  25,  or  30  acres  of  cotton  does  not 
have  a  large  enough  farm  to  Justify  the 
purchase  of  a  cotton  picker.  In  many 
communities,  there  Is  not  enough  total 
acreage  to  Justify  the  purchase  by  some- 
body of  a  picker.  A  cotton  picker  costs 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  Therefore, 
they  do  custom  work. 

The  smaU  farmer,  if  he  wishes  to  re- 
main in  operation.  Is  driven  to  the  plan 
by  which  he  must  employ  this  local  labor. 
Under  the  pending  measure.  In  the 
course  of  time  such  a  small  fanner  will 
be  nm  out  of  business  if  he  pays  the 
price  for  labor  contained  in  the  pending 
measure. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  not 
had  the  importation  of  any  people  from 
Mexico  or  any  other  foreign  country  to 
help  pick  cotton  for  a  long  time.  That 
practice  goes  back  to  the  old  days,  20 
years  ago,  almost  before  we  had  mechan- 
ical cobtonpickers  In  the  areas  In  which 
the  land  is  so  highly  productive  and  the 
seasonal  pressures  are  so  great  that  they 
require  the  importation  of  farm  labor. 
However,  at  the  present  time  in  what 
we  call  the  hill  section  of  the  country 
conditions  are  Just  as  I  have  describej 
them. 

I  know  enough  about  the  situation 
from  my  own  knowledge  to  know  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  the  small  farmers 
to  pay  these  wages.  If  someone  from 
New  Jersey  wants  to  speak  about  the 
picking  of  fruit,  I  shall  yield  to  him. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  have  people  who  do 
not  know  the  conditions  In  my  part  of 
the  country  say  that  I  am  mistaken  and 
that  they  know  more  about  my  area  than 
I  do. 

The  i>ending  bill  has  been  very  strong- 
ly supported  by  a  good  many  city  farm- 
ers, and  I  do  not  refer  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  The  city  farmers  are  very 
positive  concerning  what  the  pending 
measure  will  do. 

I  think  that  Is  the  tragedy  of  trying  to 
legislate  at  the  national  level  to  the  nth 
degree  when  it  concerns  smaU  commu- 
nities. 

A  great  many  of  the  people  that  I  am 
talking  about  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  my  State.  Many  of  them 
are  white  people,  and  many  of  them  are 
colored  people.  These  people  have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  employment  on  the 
small  farms. 

The  newspapers  In  an  effort  to  seek 
publicity  have  gone  there  and  gotten 
some  of  these  people.  They  have 
brought  them  up  here  and  let  them  camp 
on  the  park  grounds  In  front  of  the 
White  House. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
about  wages  and  everything  else. 
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A  great  deal  of  ttiit  publicity  was 
magnified.  Some  of  it!  was  unfortimate- 
ly  true.  The  surplus  of  this  type  of 
labor  has  already  beeja  thrown  out  of 
employment.  ' 

If  this  bill  is  passed,  we  will  be  adding 
fire  to  the  flames  and  crushing  the  little 
people.  A  man  who  1$  producing  15  or 
20  bales  of  cotton  is  certainly  classed  as 
a  small  farmer. 

I  refute  the  Senator's  facts  In  that  re- 
spect. I  feel  that  anyone  should  be  In- 
clined to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  assist 
the  little  farmers  to  b«<ome  adjusted  so 
that  the  laborers  ca^  have  a  better 
chance  to  make  a  living'. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  tr^ta.  Mississippi  for 
his  contribution.  I  Jiave  never  pur- 
ported to  know  as  much  about  farming 
in  Mississippi  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  The  Senator  comes  from  a 
rural  community.  He  knows  his  State 
thoroughly.  i 

Our  report  shows  wages  for  all  farm 
labor,  not  merely  for  t^6  picking  of  cot- 
ton. I 

In  my  State,  a  perjaon  would  make 
more  money  picking  iotton  than  per- 
forming any  other  agricultural  labor.  I 
grew  up  in  a  cotton  country. 

The  composite  wage  for  farm  labor  in 
Mississippi  is  67  cents  ah  hour  under  this 
tabulation. 

The  composite  wage  per  hour  for  farm 
labor  in  Oklahoma  is  $],.19. 

The  composite  wage  per  hour  for  farm 
labor  In  Texas  Is  99  cants  an  hour. 

It  is  $1.04  an  hour  in  |  New  Mexico. 

It  is  $1.19  an  hour  in  Arizona. 

It  is  $1.54  an  hour  In  California. 

The  distinguished  Seftator  knows  that 
cotton  is  not  a  perishable  crop,  as  are 
peaches  or  plums.  < 

Every  bale  of  cotton,  unless  it  be  long 
staple,  that  Is  grown  in  iwie  section  of  the 
country.  Is  competing  with  a  bale  of 
cotton  grown  in  another  section  of  the 
country.  j 

This  cotton  is  ginned,  baled,  stored, 
and  warehoused.  It  is  then  sent 
through  a  compress  and  compressed  to  a 
small  size  and  tagged.  It  might  go  Into 
Federal  loans,  and  It  might  be  years  be- 
fore it  is  marketed. 

Cotton  is  not  a  perishable  crop.  It  Is 
a  crop  In  which  the  cotton  produced  In 
one  State  competes  with  the  cotton  pro- 
duced in  another  State. 

I  think  these  tabulatitms  will  illustrate 
that  the  State  of  Mississippi,  like  the 
State  of  Texas,  has  the  same  problem. 
They  are  2  of  the  9  States  in  which 
over  1,000  farmers  wouli  come  under  the 
law.  I 

There  are  some  very  i»rge  farm  oper- 
ators in  each  of  our  States.  However,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  as  In  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  overwhelming  number  of 
farmers  are  Individual  family  farmers 
who  do  not  hire  a  single  farm  laborer. 
They  are  individual  farmers. 

That  is  true  In  every  State  of  the 
union.  There  is  not  ai  State  In  which 
that  is  not  true.  i 

Only  1.6  percent  oi  the  farms  In 
Amwica  would  come  under  the  coverage 
of  this  act.  ^^ 


If  a  farmer  rents  his  land  out,  the  man 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  act  at  all. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  have 
much  time,  but  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Talking  about  the 
competition  existing  in  cotton,  that  is 
true  across  the  board.  However,  an 
emergency  situation  exists  concerning 
when  cotton  will  be  picked. 

A  man  must  hire  a  good  number  of 
pickers  to  get  the  cotton  out  of  the 
weather,  as  we  say. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  If  the  man  does  not  use  over 
500  man-days  in  a  quarter  he  does  not 
come  under  the  new  provisions.  A 
farmer  has  to  be  a  pretty  big  farmer  to 
use  over  500  man-days  in  getting  his 
crop  out.  That  requires  a  great  deal  of 
production. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  37  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Such  time  as 
the  Senator  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  require? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Ten  minutes. 

IN    ST7PPORT    or    THE    MINIMT7U    WACK 
COmXRCNCE   REPORT 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report.  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
a  conferee,  and  have  worked  constantly 
in  respect  of  these  hearings  and  in  re- 
spect of  reconciling  our  differences  with 
the  House,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  bal- 
anced bill  and  that  it  now  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senate. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleagues  that,  not- 
withstanding how  I  might  have  voted  on 
any  amendment,  I  will  ask  any  member 
of  our  conference  who  wishes  to  advance 
an  opinion  on  that  score  to  contradict 
my  statement  that  I  fought  for  every 
Senate  amendment  with  fidelity  and 
sincerity.  Whether  I  origlnaUy  sup- 
ported it  or  not  was  immaterial  to  me. 
I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  a  conferee,  to  stand 
by  What  the  Senate  expected  to  do  with 
respect  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  want  to  explain,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  piecework 
proposal  which  we  are  now  considering, 
that  the  Senator  was  opposed  to  it;  but 
during  the  conference,  or  during  a  cauc\is 
among  the  conferees  on  the  Senate  side, 
he  did  suggest  very  strongly  that  we 
should  make  a  real  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator,  my  beloved  colleague,  with 
whom  I  work  so  closely.  Nothing  dis- 
tresses me  more  about  vehere  we  stand 
now  than  the  fact  that  he  and  I  should 
find  ourselves  on  opposite  sides  of  this 
question. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  fact  that  we  find  ourselves  on  op- 
posite sides  of  this  question  is  rather 
constructive  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
question. 

Let  us  understand  that  we  are  raising 
the  minimum  wage  for  37  million  Amer- 
icans, 29  million  of  those  whom  were 
previously  covered— 29  Vi  million,  to  be 
precise — and  they  are  getting  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  which  is  urgently 
demanded  by  the  productivity  of  the 
country  and  the  cost  of  living.  Eight 
million  are  newly  covered;  and  the  agri- 
cultural workers  concerned,  who  are  parx 
of  that  8  million,  are,  in  round  figures, 
400,000. 

Let  us  not  look  at  this  matter  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  I  beg 
my  colleagues  to  remember  our  parlia- 
mentary situation.  We  will  have  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  on  accepting  or  rejecting 
this  conference  report.  That  may  be  the 
only  vote,  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on  that 
question.  If  the  yeas  carry,  that  will  be 
the  only  time  a  Senator  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote.  So  every  Senator  had 
better  think  very  carefully — even  if  he  is 
dissatisfied,  as  I  am  sure  many  Senators 
are,  and  as  I  am,  also,  with  some  parts  of 
this  bill — about  being  recorded  as  against 
a  measure  which  is  of  indispensable  im- 
portance to  some  37  million  Americans. 
To  me,  that  Is  the  most  serious  question 
any  Senator  has  to  answer  in  this  matter. 
That  always  happens  in  a  hotly  con- 
tested conference. 

No  one  could  have  argued  more  vig- 
orously— and,  indeed,  more  effectively, 
and  with  greater  sincerity  and  conviction 
and  with  more  fiusts — than  Senator 
PROUTY,  in  respect  of  the  provision  which 
was  his  creation,  this  provision  with  re- 
spect to  averaging  out,  on  a  piece-rate 
basis,  of  agricultural  wages. 

But  even  that,  Mr.  President,  repre- 
sented what  we  lawyers  call  de  minimis, 
because  at  my  own  behest  we  had  written 
into  that  very  section,  during  its  con- 
sideration In  committee,  a  75-percent 
provision,  so  that  even  those  employees 
who  would  be  subject  to  averaging  would 
still  have  to  get  75  percent  of  the  nUnl- 
mum.  i 

Mr.  President,^  when  one  considers  the 
matter  from  that  point  of  view,  one  re- 
alizes how  relatively  small  the  issue  is 
upon  which  we  are  asked  to  overturn  this 
monumental  labor — and  it  is  a  monu- 
mental labor.  The  conference  was  hotly 
contested.  It  took  a  long  time.  There 
were  a  great  many  issues,  more  than 
usual.  It  took  us  time  to  get  to  con- 
ference, and  the  matter  was  hanging  by 
a  hair,  because  many  members  of  the 
conference  group  had  divergent  ideas  on 
different  aspects  of  the  bill. 

To  boll  it  down,  first,  this  may  be  the 
only  vote.  A  Senator  will  vote  it  up  or 
down,  and  if  he  Is  recorded  as  "No,"  no 
one  will  exsunine  his  vote  with  a  micro- 
scope to  see  whether  he  had  in  mind  400,- 
000  agricultural  workers.  He  will  be 
voting  "No"  cm  a  measure  affecting  some 
36  to  37  million  Americans  whose 
minimum  wage  is  at  stake  here;  and 
that  "ain't  hay"  as  we  say  at  the  curb- 
stone. 
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Second,  even  In  respect  to  the  agri- 
cultural workers,  It  Is  a  fairly  limited  tar- 
get. For  one,  I  have  already  described 
this  piece-rate  provision  which  has  a 
75-percent  minimum  built  in.  For  an- 
other, agricultural  workers  are  not  get- 
ting the  same  minimum  as  industrial 
workers  and  service  workers  are  getting. 
Agricultural  workers  are  getting  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1.30,  not  $1.60,  and  it  wUl  take 
them  3  years  to  attain  that. 

It  is  a  historic  milestone  that  agri- 
culture should  be  included.  But  is  it 
not  high  time  that  agriculture  is  in- 
cluded? Is  it  not  high  time,  because 
we  have  more  and  more  an  industrial 
concept  on  the  farm,  and  because  we  are 
encouraging  that  concept  in  terms  of  ma- 
chinery and  amplitude  of  acreage,  that 
this  should  come  into  being? 

In  addition,  as  Senator  Yabboroxjch 
has  said,  this  appUes  to  an  Infinitesimal 
percentage  of  the  farms,  and  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  workers.  So  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  matter  very  ger.tly,  very 
delicately,  very  slowly,  and  by  no  means 
imposing  the  responsibilities  in  the  agri- 
cultural field  that  we  are  imposing  in  the 
Industrial  and  service  fields. 

Beyond  that,  we  were  very  solicitous 
and  concerned  about  this  matter,  and 
I  should  like  to  point  out  a  number  of 
things  that  we  did  in  the  conference 
report,  in  respect  to   the   agricultural 

field. 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Presldem,,  we  re- 
tained that  provision  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  is  very  important  to  agriculture,  I 
should  imagine— though  I  do  not  pose 
as  an  expert  on  it— which  is  in  sections 
203(a)  and  103,  which  would  permit 
people  who  are  employed  for  less  than  13 
weeks  in  agriculture,  and  who  commute 
from  their  homes  to  another  farm— the 
so-called  worker  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
it  were — and  who  are  hand-harvest 
laborers,  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis,  to  be 
exempted  from  coverage  and  excluded 
from  the  so-called  man-day  count  in 
determining  whether  a  particular  farm  is 
covered.  That  certainly  should  be  help- 
ful to  the  farmer. 

In  addition,  we  made  very  liberal  pro- 
visions in  respect  to  full-time  students, 
without  regard  to  age,  with  respect  to 
employment  of  as  much  as  20  hours  a 
week  in  agriculture,  at  reduced  rates. 
Those  rates  go  to  about  85  percent  of  the 
minimum. 

Finally,  we  dealt  with  handicapped 
workers  who,  because  of  physical  handi- 
cap, were  incapable  of  a  great  deal  of 
productivity.  In  that  situation,  the  rate 
would  be  below  the  minimum. 

This  Is  all  noted  at  page  14  of  the  con- 
ference report  in  the  other  body,  which 
is  before  us,  which  deals  with  the  special 
provisions  applicable  to  full-time  stu- 
dents and  the  special  provisions  appli- 
cable to  handicapped  workers. 

To  cap  the  whole  matter,  we  put  up  a 
terrific  battle  for  agricultural  processing 
workers.  In  that  respect,  I  think  we 
made  an  extraordinary  settlement,  and 
for  this  reason:  The  House  had  actually 
voted,  on  a  rollcall,  to  reject  the  20-week 
concept  and  to  stick  by  the  14-week  con- 
cept. Nonetheless,  we  won  in  conference 
the  20-week  agricultural  processing  over- 
time exemption. 


I  respectfully  submit,  considering  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem,  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  workers  employed,  in 
terms  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  raising 
them  to  the  minimum  of  other  types  of 
workers,  in  terms  of  the  latitude  which 
has  been  given  in  respect  of  local  work- 
ers— that  is,  commuting  to  a  farm,  work- 
ing for  13  weeks  a  year — in  respect  of  the 
handicapped,  in  respect  of  the  full-time 
students,  and  in  respect  of  the  agricul- 
tural processing  workers,  that  we  have 
really  knocked  ourselves  out  to  give 
recognition  to  the  agricultural  sphere. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  main  argimient  which  is  made 
against  the  conference  report  is  that  the 
measure  will  result  in  a  dearth  of  agri- 
cultural workers.  That  argiunent  is  not 
germane  to  this  Issue  because  we  are 
going  to  be  paying  agricultural  workers 
subject  to  the  conference  report  more 
and  not  less  than  they  are  getting  today. 
Therefore,  logic  would  Indicate  that  more 
workers  would  be  available  and  not  less 
workers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  farm  prices — that 
is,  farm  prices  received  by  the  farmers — 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  living  which  the 
consumer  is  now  paying  have  materially 
increased.    We  are  anxious  to  get  more 

production.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me,  from  the  economic  point  of  view, 
that  a  far  more  logical  argiunent  could 
be  made  that  a  rise  in  scale  for  farm- 
workers will  bring  in  more  farmworkers 
rather  than  fewer. 

The  real  argument  made  is  that  farm- 
ers will  not  pay  the  increase,  even  at  the 
risk  of  letting  the  crops  rot  in  the  ground. 
Considering  the  price  of  food  today,  I 
most  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  doubtful  thesis.  As  I  see  it.  that 
is  the  net  effect  of  this  argument.  We 
have  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage,  already  outstripped  br  the 
cost  of  living  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  country. 

In  agriculture  there  are  represented  a 
modest  segment  of  those  affected  by  the 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  We  have 
gone  through  all  kinds  of  pay  raises,  and 
we  have  given  exemptions  to  handi- 
capped workers,  full-time  students,  local 
workers,  and  children. 

They  defeated  In  conference — and  it 
broke  my  heart — any  hope  of  doing  any- 
thing more  about  child  labor.  We  have 
no  child  labor  provision  in  this  bill,  ex- 
cept the  provision  prohibiting  "particu- 
larly hazardous"  agricultiutil  employ- 
ment. So  children  can  work.  It  seems 
to  me  under  all  the  circumstances  that 
to  ask  for  a  modest  minimimi  of  30  cents 
an  hour  less  than  they  get  for  industrial 
and  service  workers  represents  a  pretty 
fair  settlement  that  we  got  from  the 
House. 

I  wish  to  close  as  I  began.  Senators 
should  remember  when  they  vote  that 
this  may  be  the  only  vote  and  that  the 
question  will  be  the  interests  of  36  mil- 


lion to  37  million  American  workers.  I 
believe  that  the  agricultural  segment  has 
been  fairly  and  liberally  treated  in  the 
bill  when  all  of  the  features  have  been 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  have  a  question  that  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  but  first  I  do  want  to 
congratulate  him  for  his  faithful  attend- 
ance at  the  14  sessions  that  we  had  in 
the  subcommittee,  in  the  full  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  in  the 
conference.  He  was  present  and  his  at- 
tendance at  all  of  the  sessions  was  very 
helpful.  He  is  a  skilled  negotiator.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
worked  faithfully  and  diligently  on  the 
bill  and  in  connection  with  its  many  pro- 
visions. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has 
brought  up  the  point  about  rejecting  the 
report.  If  the  bill  were  to  go  back  to 
conference  it  would  not  be  on  the  point 
set  out  in  the  letter  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  tMr.  Prouty].  It  would  go 
back  to  conference  on  everything.  We 
may  end  up  with  no  minimum  wage  bill 
this  year.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said,  the  fate  of  37,800.000  workers 
is  involved  in  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  diligent  work  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  full  committee,  and  in  the  sub- 
committee. We  always  considered  the 
impact  on  business.  The  Ho\ise  conferees 
told  us  in  conference,  "Over  here  we  con- 
sider only  labor;  you  consider  many  other 
things."  We  considered  whether  any 
business  would  be  disadvantaged  In  com- 
parison with  other  businesses.  We  tried 
to  present  a  bill  to  help  disadvantaged 
businesses. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Net 
York.  Considering  the  attitude  of  the 
House  conferees,  and  hearing  everything 
that  was  said,  if  the  Senate  rejects  the 
conference  report  and  throws  it  back  into 
conference,  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  see  any  hope  of  getting  better  terms 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Sen- 
ate than  we  have? 

Mr.  JAVITS .  I  have  rarely  seen  House 
conferees  as  adamant  as  they  were  In  this 
matter.  I  believe  that  everybody  wha 
participated  observed  that.  There  was  a 
terrific  battle  to  get  any  concessions  at 
all.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  would 
pledge  the  Sermte  to  go  back  under  any 
instnictions  and  do  my  utmost  to  get  a 
bill,  but  I  cannot  see  that  we  could  get 
one  considering  the  adamant  position 
that  we  saw  when  we  were  in  conference, 
even  on  features  that  I  considered  to  be 
inconsequential . 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbo«- 
OUCH]  have  covered  essentially  those 
points  on  which  I  desire  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  in  reference  to  the 
best  result  we  could  expect  if  this  meas- 
ure is  returned  to  a  conference  with  tnc 
House. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  very  cor- 
rectly pinpoints  the  37-mllllon-plus  woflt- 
ers  affected  by  the  constructive  passage 
of  this  measure.    I  would  like  to  ado  w 


the  37-mllllon-plus,  a  l)fure  which  is  per- 
haps even  more  important — ^the  approxi- 
mately 8  million  men  |  and  women  who. 
for  the  first  time,  wllllbe  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair!  Labor  Standards 
Act.  which  originally  was  passed  in  the 
Congress  of  1938.  and  has  since  been 
amended,  and  is  now  in  the  process  of  an- 
other reasonable  and  realistic  amend- 
ment imder  consideration  here,  today,  in 
the  Senate.  I 

To  emphasize  the  looncern  and  the 
conunitment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  reference  U>  any  exemptions, 
the  record  will  disclose  that  within  the 
subconunittee,  the  committee,  and  within 
the  conference.  I  argued  vigorously  for 
the  point  of  the  Senate  legislation  and 
particularly  for  certain  advances  that  I 
had  helped  to  write  into  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, which  I  believed  were  valid  from 
the  standpoint  of  agrlQultural  and  rural 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  as  affected 
by  wage  and  hour  legiaiation.  The  final 
point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  I  believe  that 
If  this  measure  is  retuthed  to  a  Senate- 
House  conference,  we  In  the  Senate  can 
expect  a  lesser  degree  of  cooperation  in 
meeting  the  viewpoints  of  the  Senate 
measure  than  we  obtained  in  the  con- 
ference which  brought  this  report  to  our 
two  bodies. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  jthis  without  dis- 
paragement of  the  Representative.  I  say 
it  only  as  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  sit- 
uation in  which  we  fqund  ourselves  as 
conferees  from  the  SenUte.  I  think  this 
body  will  do  an  injury  io  the  wage  earn- 
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ers of  America  if  we 
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conference. 

Mr.  President,  I 

the  strength  of  my  be^„ ^ 

ter— that  I  am  intense^  Interested  that 
there  be  no  inequities,  ithat  there  be  no 
violence  done  to  any  S€(gment  of  our  so- 
ciety. I  think  it  is  In^portant  that  we 
move  forward  in  this  area  of  construc- 
tive consideration  of  reasonable  wages, 
reasonable  working  hours,  and  reason- 
able working  condiUons  for  the  men  and 
women  of  this  country.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees have  brought  to  this  body  a  meas- 
ure which  does  not  satisfy  me  in  full, 
nor  does  it  satisfy  the  Efeiator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  conipletely.  he  said, 
or  even  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  YARBOROUGH],  who  handled  this 
legislation  with  such  astuteness. 

I  stress  this  point,  that  this  is  an  Im- 
portant vote  which  we  are  going  to  take 
and  it  will  be  weighed  by  the  people  of 
tWs  country  generally  on  the  proposi- 
tion: Shall  we  deny  3n  million  people 
Plus.  shaU  we  deny  8  million  people  who 
are  covered  for  the  first  time  under  the 
advantages  which  have  been  Incor- 
S?5u^  ^to  this  leglsl4Uon  as  it  comes 
with  the  report. 

I  compliment  the  SerUtor  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Vew  York,  mem- 
^rs  of  opposite  poliU^  parties  who, 
«Tih  others,  sat  and  iworked  on  this 
problem.  Frankly,  we  korked  diligent- 
»;.  •J'^.^orlced  eflecUvdy  for  a  measure 
Which  the  Senate  shoulp^  approve 

tJf^A  it^'"^-  ^  am  I  grateful  to  my 
mend,  the  Senator  froita  West  Virginia. 
h°  p^. /f^  eloquent  remarks.  He  really 

focus.   Without 


tias  put  the  sItuaUon  In 


remotely  denigrating  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont — he  has  every 
right  to  contend  for  what  he  Is  contend- 
ing— all  of  us  have  to  understand  what 
motivated  the  great  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

There  are  two  propositions:  First,  the 
number  of  those  who  will  be  disadvan- 
taged by  rejection  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  who  wUl  be  placed  in  Jeopardy— 
almost  38  million  as  compared  with  400,- 
000;  second,  the  honest  Judgment  of  a 
number  of  conferees  that  if  we  go  back 
we  are  likely  to  do  worse  than  we  have 
presently  done,  in  terms  of  what  the 
Senate  wants — If  we  get  anything  at 
all — and  we  may  end  up  in  a  fracas,  con- 
sidering the  adamant  position  of  the 
House  and  the  delicate  character  of  the 
situation  with  respect  to  our  agricultural 
workers  and  their  employees 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
again  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  great  contribution 
to  this  conference  report.  I  point  out 
that  of  the  38  points  with  which  we  went 
to  conference,  the  Senate  prevailed  on 
21,  the  House  on  17.  Because  we  pre- 
vailed on  most  of  the  points,  the  House 
was  adamant,  although  they  were  a  con- 
genial bunch:  but  they  were  not  partic- 
ularly pleased  when  we  prevailed  and  the 
lines  were  hardening  at  the  end.  There- 
fore. I  do  not  think  we  would  make 
further  progress  if  we  went  back  to  con- 
ference with  this  problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  requires 
of  the  time  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  10  minutes,  and  should  like 
to  be  notified  in  10  minutes  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  be  notified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
plead  with  the  Senate  to  defeat  the 
Prouty  amendment  and  accept  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  supported  the  Prouty  amendment  In 
the  Labor  Committee.  I  did  everything 
I  could  to  save  the  Prouty  amendment  In 
conunlttee  without  amendment.  Then 
we  went  to  conference,  and  I  want  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence and  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
other  conferees  now  in  the  Chamber  It 
developed  that  the  burden  of  handling 
the  so-called  farm  amendments  fell  to 
me  by  assignment  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees. 

I  had  offered  most  of  the  farm  amend- 
ments in  committee.  We  got  into  con- 
^rence  and  came  up  against  a  group  of 
House  conferees,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  against  the  Morse 
farm  amendments.  That  is  what  con- 
fronted us  in  conference.  We  found  our- 
selves in  the  position  where  we  had  to 
consider  packages  of  amendments  The 
House  conferees  put  two  or  three  amend- 
ments together  and  we  had  to  vote  for 
the  package.  This  Is  a  simple  procedure 
in  conference. 

The  last  point  I  will  make  as  to  what 
was  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  House 


conferees,  after  we  had  agreed  to  all  of 
the  packages,  because  they  still  were  In- 
sisting that  they  try  to  water  down  the 
Morse  farm  amendments. 

The  Prouty  amendment  was  In  one  of 
the  packages,  but  also  in  the  package 
was  the  processing  amendment.  We 
had  Just  gotten  through  the  other  pack- 
age saving  the  Morse  amendment  in  re- 
gard to  migrant  children. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  came  out  of 
conference  with  most  of  the  farm 
amendments  intact.  We  did  recede  on 
the  Prouty  amendment. 

I  have  been  home  to  Oregon  since  the 
conference  and  have  talked  to  farm 
groups  there  since  the  conference  re- 
port. I  have  also  talked  to  representa- 
tives of  the  fruit  Industry  in  my  State 
since  the  conference  report,  and  I  made 
a  speech  to  an  agricultural  audience  In 
Oregon  in  regard  to  the  problems  which 
confront  us  in  regard  to  the  farm 
amendments. 

In  the  course  of  that  speech,  I  said: 

I  should  also  point  out  that  nothing  In 
this  measure  extends  overtime  coverage  to 
agriculture. 

Moreover,  all  food,  lodging,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  services  provided  by  the  em- 
ployer will  be  counted  at  value  toward  the 
$1  an  hour  minimum.  This  mlnlmuni  wlU 
become  (1  an  hour  next  February  and  will 
rise  to  «1.15  In  1968  and  (1.30  In  1969. 

The  one  major  Senate  amendment  that 
was  lost  In  conference  with  the  House  was 
that  permitting  piece-rate  wages,  other 
than  the  exempted  people  I  have  mentioned, 
to  be  averaged.  Under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Prodtt  of  Vermont,  and 
for  which  I  voted  In  Committee,  employers 
would  be  permitted  to  average  the  wages 
paid  to  piece-rate  workers,  and  If  the  av- 
erage were  above  the  minimum,  the  mini- 
mimi  wage  requirement  would  be  considered 
to  have  been  met. 

TTnfortunately,  It  was  further  amended, 
over  my  objection,  to  provide  that  In  any 
case  each  employee  In  the  average  would 
have  to  receive  at  least  75%  of  the  minimum. 
I  thought  this  destroyed  the  whole  advan- 
tage of  averaging  and  I  voted  against  It  but 
It  was  adopted. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  the  forth- 
right report  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  this  afternoon  when 
he  pointed  out  that  this  was  his  amend- 
ment. He  pointed  out  this  afternoon 
that  he  offered  the  amendment,  in  effect, 
to  water  down  the  effect  of  the  averaging 
amendment  because  it  meant  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  minimum  would 
have  to  be  paid  irrespective  of  what  the 
employee  earned  at  piece  rate. 

I  said  in  committee,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  that  I  could  not  vote  for  the  Javits 
amendment  for,  when  that  75  percent 
floor  was  added  to  the  amendment,  I  con- 
sidered that  the  Prouty  amendment  was 
pretty  much  emasculated.  That  has 
been  my  position. 

In  reporting  to  the  agricultural  group 
in  my  State,  since  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  I  gave  them  this  report 
on  what  happened  to  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment in  conference: 

In  conference  with  the  House,  the  whole 
Prouty  piece-rate  averaging  amendment  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  House  conferees. 
They  pointed  out  that  local  commuters  were 
already  excluded  by  the  Oreen  amendment 
and  the  chUdren  of  migrants  by  my  amend- 
ment.   They  proposed  that  in  addition,  the 
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physleaUy    handicapped    alao    iM    excluded. 

The  language  oX  tbelr  amendment  autliorUes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  for  the 
wage  to  be  paid  Individuals  whose  earning  or 
productive  capacity  Is  impaired  by  age  or 
physical  or  mental  deficiency  or  Injury,  ex- 
cept that  It  may  not  be  lees  than  half  the 
minimum  wage  of  91  an  hour  In  agriculture. 
By  the  time  the  youngest,  the  oldest,  and 
the  handicapped  are  removed  from  coverage. 
the  virtue  of  averaging  seemed  no  longer  to 
apply. 


So  I  have  supported  thla  version  which 
emerged  from  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence. In  talking  with  agricultural 
leaders  in  my  State,  they  said  they 
thought  we  came  out  of  the  House  with 
an  exceptionally  good  conference  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  in- 
terests. Then  I  talked  to  representatives 
of  fruitgrowers.  They  came  to  nee  me 
as  to  what  chance  there  was  to  recommit 
the  conference  report.  I  told  them  I 
would  vote  against  it.  I  told  theni  I  was 
bound  by  something  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proxjtt]  was  not 
bound  by.  The  Senator  from  \ermont 
has  made  it  clear  that  if  his  amendment 
was  not  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port, he  would  be  free  to  do  exactly  as 
he  la  doing.  I  respect  him  for  what  he 
Is  doing  as  being  forthright. 

The  fruit  people  of  my  State  said  we 
should  not  run  any  danger  of  losing  the 
farm  amefndments  we  had  saved  in  con- 
ference. They  stressed  also  the  process- 
ing amendment  which  I  offered  :n  com- 
mittee. The  committee  members  will 
remember  I  went  up  the  hill  and  back 
down  again  three  times  before  I  was  sus- 
tained. I  would  win  one  day.  They 
would  reverse  me  the  next  day. 
-  That  amendment  provided  for  two  10- 
week  periods  of  exemption  from  overtime. 
It  called  for  52  hours  per  week  in  the  first 
10  weeks  before  overtime  would  be  psdd, 
with  48  hours  per  week  In  the  second 
10-week  period.  That  was  one  of  the 
Items  in  the  package. 

The  House  conferees  finally  agreed  to 
It,  If  the  52-hour  week  was  reduced  to  a 
50-hour  week.  Part  of  the  compromise 
was  the  recession  made  on  the  Prouty 
amendment.  I  told  this  to  the  fruit  proc- 
essors in  my  State.  Their  instructions 
to  me  were  not  to  rtm  any  risk  in  going 
back  to  conference  of  losing  the  food 
processing  amendment  and  other  excep- 
tions for  farm  labor  that  we  have  in  the 
bill.  The  chief  spokesman  said  he  would 
rather  have  the  processing  amendment 
I  have  gotten  in  than  three  or  four  Prouty 
Amendments.  As  far  as  the  fruit  grow- 
ers are  concerned,  I  would  rather  have 
the  Prouty  amendment.  I  am  sorry  we 
lost  it. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  Senators  what  we 
,have  to  do  In  working  out  conscionable 
compromises.  With  respect  to  getting 
the  measure  back  to  the  House  for  a  roll- 
call  vote,  one  of  their  chief  spokesmen 
said,  "I  am  going  to  move  to  reconsider 
one  of  the  amendments."  He  did  not 
refer  to  one  of  the  packages,  but  to  one 
of  the  amendments.  His  plan  was  to  re- 
open  the  processing  amendment  and  seek 
to  go  back  to  the  House  with  a  14-week 
poted  with  overtime  after  48  hours 

■nie   PRBsnuNa  officer.    The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield  2  m<xe 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  opposed  that  I  made 
It  clear  that  to  reopen  the  food  process- 
ing provision  would  Jeopardize  the  en- 
tire bill.  As  an  old  horse  trader,  and  I 
have  been  trading  horses  for  35  years,  if 
I  make  a  trade,  I  make  good  on  the  trade. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] who  is  in  the  Chamber,  is  a  good 
horse  trader.  If  I  get  a  spavined  horse,  I 
keep  it.  I  do  not  complain  later  that  I 
did  not  see  the  spavin. 

We  came  up  with  a  conference  report 
that  favors  the  Senate  in  the  agricultural" 
field. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 
If  we  go  back  to  conference,  everything 
is  open  again.  We  will  have  a  hard  time 
in  conference,  if  we  go  back,  saving  the 
gains  we  have  made  in  the  agriculture 
amendments  that  we  were  able  to  sus- 
tain. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
75-percent  figure  that  was  added  over 
my  objection  to  the  Prouty  sunendment, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
Green  amendment  that  exempts  local 
communities  from  any  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  provision,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  my  amendment  which  ex- 
cludes the  children  of  migrant  workers, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  tlie  con- 
ference language  to  exclude  aged  and 
handicapped  workers  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  wage,  when  we  take  all  these 
people  out,  there  is  not  much  left  to  the 
Prouty  amendment.  There  Is  not  oiough 
left  to  Justify  the  agricultural  interests 
going  back  to  conference. 

I  think  we  would  risk  most  of  our 
gains  to  go  back  to  conference.  We 
should  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  his  work  on  the  subcommittee, 
the  full  committee,  and  in  conference. 
We  divided  the  work.  We  asked  him  to 
take  over  what  we  knew  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  phases  of  the  bill;  namely, 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  labor,  with 
all  the  exceptions  and  provisions  in  it, 
because  it  was  the  first  time  that  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try has  been  covered  by  a  minimum 
wage  act. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  29  years 
ago  recommended  a  minimum  wage  for 
all  working  in  the  factory  and  on  the 
farm.  To  me  the  conference  report  is 
a  good  one.  In  this  difficult  field  we  had 
no  more  knowledgeable  man  than  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  We  had  10  dif- 
fering agricultural  positions.  The  Sen- 
ate prevailed  in  seven.  "Rie  House  pre- 
vailed in  three.  When  the  piece-rate 
amendment  was  taken  out,  we  gained  the 
canning  amendment.  If  the  bill  is  sent 
back  to  oonferenee,  this  provtsion  will 

then  be  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  is  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
5  additional  mbiutes. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
q;>oke  on  the  conference  rei>ort,  was  one 


of  the  most  diligent  and  effective  of  our 
members.  He  spoke  up  for  small  busi- 
ness, and  for  the  resort  hotels  that  open 
up  for  only  a  few  monUis  of  the  year, 
and  for  agriculture  and  agricultural 
processing.  He  was  interested  in  the 
canning  industry  and  in  the  logging  in- 
dustry, and  showed  great  knowledge  and 
concern  for  their  problems.  He  showed 
that  he  had  a  f  arsighted  knowledge  o{ 
the  problems  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  greatly  applaud 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
the  most  magnificent  job  which  he  did  in 
managing  tliis  very  difficult  and  contro- 
versial legislation  both  through  this 
Chamber  and  through  the  Senate  and 
House  conference. 

I  believe  that  my  views  have  previously 
been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

I  however  wish  to  state  that  this  bill 
relates  to  farmworkers  all  the  way  from 
Homestead,  Fla.,  to  Burlington,  Vt..  from 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  Tacoma,  Wash. 
We  are  In  the  process  of  establishing  a 
most  historical  landmark,  to  Include 
agricultural  workers,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  bill 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate-House  conferees 
and  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
their  report  and  to  reject  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt]  to  recommit  H.R.  13712  to 
conference. 

The  average  wage  piece-rate  provi- 
sions for  minimum  wage  payments  to 
farmworkers  which  were  contained  in 
H.R.  13712  as  passed  by  the  Senate  were 
rejected  by  the  House  conferees  and  the 
Senate  then  wisely  receded  from  its  posi- 
tion. An  average  wage  piece-rate  sys- 
tem for  minimum  wage  payments  goes 
against  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Prom  its  incep- 
tion, the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
provided  that  every  employer  shall  pay 
to  each  of  his  employees  a  minimum 
wage.  The  Intent  of  this  provision  Is  to 
protect  each  worker  with  a  basic  floor 
under  which  his  wages  will  not  fall. 
Obviously,  the  average  wage  piece-rate 
provisions  supported  by  Senator  PROtrn 
do  not  meet  this  standard. 

Piece-rate  workers  in  agriculture  are 
no  different  than  piece-rate  workers  in 
other  Industries  who  have  In  the  past 
been  successfully  covered  by  minimum 
wage  leglslatloil.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  In  no  way  prevent  or  destroy  an  in- 
centive piece-rate  system — which  I  for 
one  strongly  support  This  bill  merely 
provides  for  a  minimimi  wage  guarantee 
below  which  wages  riiall  not  fall.  Un- 
der this  bill  the  piece-rate  system  may 
still  be  used  as  an  Incentive  to  reward 
the  superior  worker  with  higher  wages 
than  those  set  forth  as  the  statutory 
mlnlmiun. 

That  the  piece-rate  standing  alone  has 
not  provided  adequate  wages  in  agricul- 
ture is  self-evident.  The  present  sys- 
tem of  payment  for  much  of  the  harvest 
work  Is  the  piece-rate.  Under  this  sys- 
tem the  average  farmworker  has  an 
annual  Income  of  less  than  11,200  a  year. 
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farmworkers  were  paid!  less  than  75  cents 
an  hour  ii^  M65  while  CO  percent  earned 
less  than  $1  an  hour.  The  average 
hourly  earnings  of  fatinworkers  In  the 
United  States  as  of  July  1,  1966,  was 
$1.01  an  hour— well  tielow  the  poverty 
level.  : 

Under  the  average  wage  piece-rate 
provisions  supported  by  Senator  Prouty, 
our  Nation's  farmworkers  would  be 
guaranteed  a  wage  of  7B  cents  an  hour. 
This  would  produce  f^rm  wages  of  $30 
a  week  or  $1,560  a  year.  That  is  if  the 
farmworker  finds  employment  for  40 
hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year.  Wages 
such  as  these  are  intolerable  and  can  be 
described  as  nothing  le43  than  a  national 
disgrace. 

Even  imder  the  mo4tet  provisions  of 
the  bill  agreed  to  in  ioonfer«ice,  full- 
time  farmworkers  arje  guaranteed  a 
minimum  wage  of  on]i>  $40  a  week  in 
1967.  $46  a  week  in  196|,  and  $52  a  week 
in  1969.  However.  ou|-  Nation's  farm- 
workers are  only  employed  on  the  aver- 
age for  less  than  150  days  a  year.  These 
provisions  are  nothing  4or  us  to  be  proud 
of  but  they  are  at  leaat  a  modest  start 
along  the  road  to  bringing  the  farm- 
worker into  economic  parity  with  the 
rest  of  our  Nation's  lab<>r  force. 

While  the  average  wage  piece-rate 
provisions  of  the  ProMty  amendment 
were  deleted  by  the  Se)aate-House  con- 
ferees, this  bill  contains  may  exemptions 
from  minimum  wage  coyerage.  For  ex- 
ample, imder  sections  1 103  and  203  of 
HJl.  13712,  workers  engaged  in  hand- 
harvest  labor  and  whd  are  paid  on  a 
piece-rate  basis  in  an  docupation  which 
has  been  and  is  customarily  recognized  as 
having  been  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  in 
the  region  <rf  employment  are  exempt 
from  minimum  wage  coverage  if: 

First.  They  commute  daily  from  their 
permanent  residence  an<i 

Second.  They  have  b^cn  employed  in 
agriculture  for  less  than  13  weeks  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year. 

This  exemption  eliminates  from  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  moist  full-time  stu- 
dents, casual  and  part-|tlme  workers  as 
well  as  many  of  the  elderly  and  infirm. 
These  are  workers  whq,  we  have  been 
told,  cannot  for  various  reasons  produce 
sufficiently  to  justify  the  payment  of  the 
«:uaranteed  minimum  wage  set  forth  in 
Uiis  bill.  Most  full-time  students  work 
less  than  13  weeks  during  the  year  and, 
as  for  the  elderly  and  Infirm,  it  is  hard 
f»r  me  to  believe  that  these  citizens 
would  work  further  awajr  than  the  com- 
muting distance  from  their  homes  or 
more  than  13  weeks  durihg  the  year. 

Children  under  16  \irho  accompany 
Jheir  parents  to  the  fields  are  also  exempt 
from  minimum  wage  coverage.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  also  agreed  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  be  paid  :it  a  rate  not  less  than  85 
percent  of  the  minimum  wage. 

In  addition,  the  Senate-Houee  oon- 
lerees  added  to  Utle  V,  section  14.  a  pro- 
vision that  workers  may  be  employed  in 
agriculture  at  wages  not  lower  than  50 
percent  of  the  minimum  where  such 
workew'  earnings  or  productive  capacity 
o*ve  been  Impaired  by  a«M  or  by  physical 
«r  mental  defideneies  or  laer  iQjary.  Thia 
cxn — ivn—vwex  H 


would  allow  for  a  submlnlmum  wage  pay- 
ment to  those  workers  who  are  not  In- 
cluded under  tiie  other  exemptive  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  but  who,  because  of 
various  handicaps,  are  so  limited  in  their 
productive  capacity  that  they  cannot 
justify  being  paid  the  statutory  minimum 
wage. 

For  my  part,  I  opposed  many  of  these 
exemptive  provisions  feeling  that  they 
were  without  merit.  However,  the  over- 
riding responsibility  at  this  juncture  is 
to  act  reasonably.  In  a  constructive  spirit 
of  compromise,  and  agree  on  a  bill  that 
can  be  sent  to  the  Executive  for  signa- 
ture. The  bill  presented  by  the  confer- 
ence report  meets  this  objective  and 
should  not  be  rejected. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  re- 
duced this  to  the  lowest  standard  of  a 
begiiming  for  agriculture,  and  this  is 
where  we  have  to  stand.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  so  eloquently  expressed 
it.  if  we  should  recommit  on  this  issue, 
we  could  tear  down  the  whole  house  we 
have  built  for  8  million  American  work- 
ers who  have  not  heretofore  been  covered 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
30  seconds. 

I  wish  to  thank  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and.  as  a  member  of  the  conference,  was 
there  diligently  working.  We  had  a  very 
diligent  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle;  otherwise,  we  would  not  have  had 
a  quorum  every  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wHI  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  10  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  bill.  As  he  knows,  he  and 
I  were  on  opposite  sides  on  farm  amend- 
ment after  farm  amendment,  but  he  was 
always  exceedingly  fair  and  very  cooper- 
ative in  the  conference.  I  also  wish  to 
say  that  he  Is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  ever  beaten  me  on  a  horse  trade. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor.  That  subcommittee 
held  extensive  hearings;  In  fact,  one  of 
the  volumes  of  hearings  here  consists  of 
hearings  which  he  held. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Hoi,lakd]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  fuss  with  oon- 
f erees.  Having  been  a  conferee  so  often 
myself,  I  know  wbat  a  difficult  task  they 
have. 

I  wish  I  could  agree  with  my  friends 
the  oonferees  on  this  particular  measure 
In  their  evidently  sincere  fee!b«  that 
tiiey  have  done  a  good  Job  ixm  agricul- 
ture. But  I  cannot  i«xae  wttti  Chem.  and 
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I  hope  they  will  pardon  me  if  I  state  for 
the  Record  why  I  feel  they  have  not 
shown  the  kindliness  toward  agriculture 
which  I  think  they  should  have  shown. 
My  State  was  especially  interested  in 
four  provisions  in  the  bill.  The  first  and 
most  Important  was  this  piece-rate 
amendment.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  it 
was  sponsored  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  committee. 
1  heard  this  from  botii  of  them,  and  I 
am  sure  It  is  correct. 

The  matter  was  not  questioned  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Nobody  complained  of  it. 
It  remained  In  the  bill  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  voice  was 
raised  against  It.  I  am  sorry  that  our 
distinguished  friends  in  the  conference 
felt  it  was  necessary  to  yield  on  that 
particular  amendment  to  which  I  shall 
orient  some  of  my  remarks. 

The  second  provision  in  which  we 
were  immensely  interested  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill  which  provided 
that  fieldworkers  for  sugarcane  and 
sugarbeets  should  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  because  they  were 
already  included  In  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  and  were  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  very  Important  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  In  doing  the  very  big  job 
that  he  has  to  do,  in  setting  aUotments,  In 
prescribing  how  much  can  be  produced 
and  sold,  in  fixing  the  prices,  and  doing 
all  the  other  things  he  does,  should  have 
the  remaining  jurisdiction,  which  Con- 
gress gave  him  many  years  ago,  to  fix 
and  set  the  minimum  wage  for  the  field- 
workers  in  the  sugarcane  and  sugart)eet 
industry. 

I  am  afraid  that  we  cannot  blame  on 
the  House  conferees  the  loss  of  this 
particular  provision,  because  it  was  in 
the  House  bill,  and  I  must  say,  looking  at 
my  good  friends  the  Senate  conferees, 
that  they  must  have  been  the  ones  who 
demanded  that  it  be  removed  from  the 
bill;  and  I  regret  very  sincerely  that  they 
saw  fit  to  do  so. 

The  third  matter  in  which  we  were 
much  interested  was  the  processing 
amendment,  on  which  we  understand 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  took  a  leading 
part.  I  am  glad  we  got  as  much  out  of 
that  amendment — ^really  two  amend- 
ments— as  we  did;  but  I  cannot  leave 
the  Record  on  the  point  as  indicated  up 
to  now.  Those  amendments  did  not 
come  back  in  the  ccmference  report  In 
the  same  form  as  they  were  in  the  Senate 
hill,  because  the  number  of  hours  be- 
yond which  overtime  b^an  to  run,  in 
the  second  group  of  overtime  weeks,  was 
reduced  In  the  conference  report  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Senate  oonferees  saw  fit 
to  yield  In  that  regard. 

The  only  amendment  In  which  we 
were  greatly  interested  which  has  come 
l»ck  in  the  oonferenee  report  intact  as 
It  was  in  the  Senate  bill.  Is  that  Involv- 
ing the  processing  plants  for  raw  sagar 
production.  We  xn  gratefd  tor  that 
favor,  irhlidi  is  not  a  small  favor,  and  I 
wish  to  express  my  i4>preciatian  to  the 
Senate  confarees  for  having  Insisted  on 
w*wit*pn  of  that  ameodment 
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But  it  should  be  Tery  evident  by  this 
time  that  our  gratitude  must  be  some- 
what limited,  because  our  Senate  con- 
ferees have  not  come  back  with  anything 
like  the  degree  of  recognition  of  agri- 
culture which  we  felt  it  was  within  their 
power  to  bring  back. 

The  first  thing  I  wish  to  do  is  reply 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  said  we  would  have  one  vote,  and 
that  was  the  only  vote,  and  that  we 
might  lose  the  bill  if  we  refused  to  ap- 
prove of  the  conference  report. 

I  take  it  that  he  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  began  his  statement,  because 
he  made  it  very  plain  that  if  the  con- 
ference report  were  rejected,  he  would 
follow  Immediately  with  a  motion,  and 
he  stated  the  nature  of  that  motion, 
requiring  a  further  conference,  und  in- 
structing our  Senate  conferees  with  ref- 
erence to  this  piece-rate  amendment  and 
one  other  matter  which  will  appear  in 
his  remarks. 

So  there  is  little  substance  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
along  this  line;  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  be  unduly  apprehensive,  but  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  if  the  conference 
report  Is  rejected,  all  is  not  lost. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
iSenator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  at  this  point.  I 
am  on  limited  time.  I  will  yield  at  the 
end  of  my  time,  and  be  very  happy  to  do 
80.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  remind  me 
when  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  time. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
reply  is  a  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas.  He  is 
relying  upon  the  statement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  farms  which  are  affected  by  this 
•ct. 

Insofar  as  my  own  State  is  concerned, 
that  statement  could  not  be  more  un- 
realistic, because  the  small  citrus  groves 
and  the  small  vegetable  and  berry-pro- 
dudng  farms  are,  in  greatest  measure, 
supplied  and  serviced  by  employees  of 
cooperative  organizations.  They  do  not 
make  contracts  with  the  people  who  pick 
their  citrus  fruit,  but  the  coc^icratlve  or 
other  agency  which  handles  their  fruit 
has  a  large  organization,  and  it  moves 
around  from  grove  to  grove,  and  is,  of 
course,  covered  by  this  particular  act. 
The  fact  is  that  instead  of  having  some- 
thing more  than  a  thousand  farms  cov- 
ered in  my  State,  as  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
many  thousands  are  covered  in  the  citrus 
industry  alone,  wherein  we  have  between 
12,000  and  20,000  separate  properties, 
most  of  them  serviced  in  the  way  I  have 
indicated,  by  central  organizations, 
which  do  employ  their  picking  crews  on 
such  a  ba^  as  to  much  more  than  sat- 
isfy the  500-man-day  requirement,  In  one 
quarter  that  is  laid  down  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  proceeding  to  my  pre- 
pared remarks.  I  support  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  PHOtrrr],  to  reject  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  13712. 

It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  my 
strong  conviction  that  agrleultun  is 
unique  among  American  industries  and 


that  extending  minimum  wage  coverage 
to  agricultural  farmworkers  is  a  eom- 
pletdy  new  concept,  as  they  have  never 
been  covered  heretofore  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and,  in  fact,  the 
President  himself,  who  is  a  pretty  canny 
farmer,  in  submitting  his  proposal  to 
Congress,  excluded  farmworkers  from 
his  request.  I  know  he  had  good  reason 
for  doing  so,  because  he  knows  how 
greatly  farm  production  is  affected  by 
matters  out  of  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ducer, such  as  weather,  the  perishability 
of  cn^ie,  the  way  they  ripen,  the  cwn- 
pet'tlon  in  the  market  with  other  crops, 
the  difficulty  in  having  sufficient  migrant 
labor  available  because  at  the  time  of 
harvest  you  have  to  have  so  much  more 
labor  than  is  needed  during  the  grow- 
ing time  of  the  year,  and  many  other 
differences,  which  make  it  completely 
impossible  to  compare  the  job  of  produc- 
ing perishable  crops  out  of  the  land  with 
the  matter  of  producing  automobiles  in 
a  factory,  or  any  other  factory-made 
goods. 

However,  the  committee  saw  fit  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  them  in  the  bill  re- 
ported to  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  26,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  President  did  not  request  it. 

The  Senators  will  recall  that  during 
consideration  of  the  bill  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  agricultural 
employees  from  coverage.  While  my 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
37  to  51.  I  am  certain  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  would  have  supported  my 
amendment  had  not  the  piece-rate 
amendment  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  had  they  not  believed  the 
conferees  would  insist  upon  retaining 
the  amendment  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  on  the  floor 
diu-lng  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  the  inclusion  of  agricultural  workers 
under  the  mlnimiun  wage  law  would  do 
certain  things. 

First,  it  would  force  many  smaller 
producers  out  of  business.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  facts  cited  here  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
He  is  so  right.  The  smaller  producers 
who  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  laborsav- 
ing  machinery  or  of  service  by  great  co- 
(^eratives  or  others  that  have  a  large 
working  Torce  would  be  forced  out  of 
business. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lauschk  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mi.  President,  many 
small  producers  will  be  forced  out  of 
business  if  this  legislation  Is  passed. 
They  would  either  have  to  re^r  on  the 
less  efficient  workers  or  pay  wages  in 
competition  with  the  large  organizations 
and  large  growers,  and  in  either  case 
many  of  them  would  be  forced  out  of 
business, 

Thousands  of  these  small  growers 
have  been  forced  out  of  business  every 
year  1^  heavy  OMnpetition. 


Those  Senators  who  wish  to  accelerate 
that  rate  of  forcing  small  farmers  out  of 
business  have  a  good  chance  to  do  so  by 
i4>provlng  the  conference  report. 

Second,  the  passage  of  the  pending 
mesisure  would  require  some  producers 
to  shift  to  less  labor-intensive  crops  at  a 
possible  reduction  in  income  to  them, 
and  likely  it  would  aggravate  the  surplus 
problems  of  certain  other  crops. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  undermine 
incentive  methods  of  payments  which 
would  require  growers  to  pay  some  work- 
ers more  than  their  productivity  war- 
rants and  to  Increase  their  supervision. 
It  would  add  greatly  to  farmers'  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements. 

It  would  increase  competition  from 
foreign-produced  agricultural  commodi. 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  real  problem 
which  exists  across  the  Mexican  border 
and  down  in  the  Antilles,  and  those  who 
do  not  see  it  as  a  problem  do  not  realize 
what  the  facts  are. 

It  would  reduce  Mnployment  oppor- 
tiinities,  particularly  for  that  portion  of 
the  work  force  most  in  need  and  least 
capable. 

In  other  words,  it  will  be  the  least  ef- 
ficient members  of  the  work  force  who 
wUl  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

All  this  occurs  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  characterized  by  reduced  un- 
employment and  high  prices  and  when 
the  Nation  is  on  a  war  footing.  TWs 
action  will  surely  add  to  the  Inflationary 
fire  the  President  is  endeavoring,  as  in- 
dicated by  his  most  recent  message,  to 
control. 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  addressed  to 
Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett  from 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  dated  March 
16,  1966,  commenting  on  the  piece-rate 
system  which  was  an  alternative  wage 
structure  used  by  the  Florida  citrus  in- 
dustry last  year  on  an  experimental  basis 
is  one  that  I  believe  well  worth  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  read  in  part  into  the  Rec- 
ord, for  it  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
experiment  was  most  successful  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  more  successful  than 
the  Department  of  Labor  anticipated.  It 
also  states  that  industry  records  shov 
an  avert«e  wage  of  $1.97  an  hour  in  the 
Florida  citriis  Industry,  and  that  the  De- 
partment's own  audits  of  citrus  payrolls 
in  Florida  show  a  slightly  higher  figure 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  excerpts 
from  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  to  Representative  Robert  L.  Leg- 
CETT  of  California  relating  to  the  point 
which  I  mentioned. 
'They  read: 

Tou  and  your  California  colleagues  ban 
expressed  an  Interest  In  the  alternative  wage 
criteria  xwed  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Industrr 
this  year  on  an  experimental  basts.  Al- 
though we  are  stUl  coUectlng  information, 
I  think  we  can  make  some  tentative  con- 
oluslona  on  the  baals  of  our  experience  to 
date. 

The  citrus  Indtistry  submitted  a  well  docu- 
mented proposal  to  us  suggesting  a  guaran- 
teed average  wage  set  at  more  than  30  per- 
cent above  the  previous  established  guaran- 
teed t««ntmm«  wag*.  The  Industry  felt  tbat 
such  an  arrangement  would  cause  greater 
production,  would  be  more  equitable  for  aU 
concerned  and  that  the  higher  guaranteed 


average  would  Induce  mofe  Americans  to 
work  In  the  crop  than  the|  previous  guaran- 
teed minimum. 

The  experiment  has  generally  proved  suc- 
cessful, more  so  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Industry  records  show  an  average  wage  of 
$1.87  an  hour;  our  own  audiu  of  citrus  pay- 
rolls  show  a  slightly  higher  figure.  The  In- 
dications are  that  less  than  lo  percent  of  the 
workers  at  any  one  time  n^de  less  than  the 
old  minimum  of  $I.15  an |  hour,  with  the 
exception  of  one  grower's  payment  of  an 
additional  $47  to  his  crew  In  one  pay  period, 
there  has  been  no  need  for  make-up  pay. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of  this 
experiment  was  its  success  to  attracting  do- 
mestic farm  workers;  mote  of  them  than 
ever  before  moved  Into  thej  citrus  groves. 

to  summary  the  Florida  experiment  In- 
cluded these  elements:  a  guaranteed  aver- 
age, set  at  a  figure  about  30  percent  higher 
than  the  previously  estabUHhed  minimum; 
substantially  higher  piece  rttes;  and  vigor- 
ous Interstate  recruiting,  it)  date  we  think 
it  has  been  very  successful.  [ 


Mr.  President,  in  spite  <^i  the  voluntary 
program  Initiated  in  Florida  which  has 
shown  such  success  an4  under  which, 
incidentally.  It  was  shown  that  approx- 
imately 10  percent  of  the  workers  who 
could  not  make  up  to  the  minimum  wage 
would  be  the  ones  who  wjould  be  cut  off 
by  the  passage  of  the  pending  biU.  and 
in  spite  of  that  fact  that!  the  great  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment  has  been  shown 
very  clearly,  the  conferees  apparently 
have  decided  that  this  is  Something  that 
is  not  worth  having  in  the  bill,  that  it 
is  not  worthwhile  any  lonWer  to  increase 
the  IncenUve  to  try  to  getlpeople  to  work 
hard  so  that  they  could  make  more 
money,  than  they  would  otherwise  be 
able  to  make,  which  is  essentially  what 
has  been  done  under  the  program  worked 
out  so  successfully  by  th*  citrus  indus- 
try of  Florida  last  year.   I 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  fchls  letter  very 
strongly  Indicates  that  the  coverage  of 
agricultural  employees— employees  in  an 
Industry  of  high  seasonal  labor  require- 
ments not  susceptible  to  the  type  of  work 
regulations  that  control  assembly  line 
production  in  Industry— will  not  benefit 
from  coverage  under  the  legislation 
They  would  benefit  if  the  blece-rate  pro- 
vl^  were  included  in  the  legislation. 
For  my  stated  reasons  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  conference  report 
appoint  new  conferees,  request  a  new 
conference  with  the  House  and  instruct 
me  conferees  to  retain  the  piece-rate 
provision  of  the  bill.  ~ 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Venient  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I 

mJSu^^°F^-    ^-  Pr4Went.  I  yield 
"lyself  1  minute.  f: 

The    PRESIDINa    OPftCER.      The 

S^r  from  Vermont  is  ijecognized  for 

roJ?"-  P?9^^TY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Tery  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  his  very  able  state- 
ment in  support  of  his  posiUon  and  mine 
Jjr-f  P^^lcularly  pleas«J  to  hear  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  offtabor  That 
was  most  helpful.  ♦-'^'r.    inac 

thJ^;  ^^l?ent.  I  yield  lb  minutes  to 

thedistingulshed  Senator  ifom  Arizona 

The    PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     The 

wSSuteT*"  "^^"^  ^  recognized  for 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  express  my  unqual- 
ified support  for  his  pending  motion. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  motion  and  for  the 
succinctness  with  which  he  described  the 
PosiUon  that  the  people  from  the  agri- 
cultural community  are  in. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  so  adamantly  holding 
out  for  the  Senate  provisions.  I  com- 
mend him  for  that  in  the  conference 
committee. 

I  was  very  proud  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  also  was  steadfast  in 
his  determination  to  retain  the  Senate 
provisions. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  have  thoroughly 
outlined  the  necessity  for  sending  the  bill 
back  to  conference. 

I  want  to  underscore  one  of  the  points 
which  he  made.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
voting  down  a  conference  report  to  de- 
feat the  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  It  is  simply  a  procedure 
to  instruct  the  Senate  conferees  to  insist 
on  the  piece-rate  work  provision  for  agri- 
culture which  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  approved  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  6  and  which  was  not 
challenged  on  the  Senate  floor  during 
our  consideration  of  the  minimum  wage 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  active 
participants  in  the  Senate  committee 
sessions  was  the  Senator  from  California. 
His  State  is  the  largest  producer  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  perhaps  been  one  of  the 
most  untiring  persons  in  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  fair  and  equitable  wage  pay- 
ments for  employees  hi  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  commend  him  for  this. 

The  Senator  from  California  strongly 
supports  the  pending  motion,  because  he 
knows  firsthand  great  hardships  that 
will  result  if  this  conference  report  is 
accepted.  His  approach  is  not  one  of 
opposition  to  benefits  for  the  workers. 
He  is  concerned  for  those  workers  who 
are  not  hi  a  position  to  earn  the  mini- 
mum wage  established  under  this  bill, 
perhaps  because  of  some  particular 
handicap  that  they  may  have. 

The  Senator  from  California  made 
recommendations  to  us  all.  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  his  activity. 

Mr.  President,  piece-rate  methods  of 
compensation  have  been  used  extensive- 
ly and  traditionally  in  large  segments  of 
American  agriculture.  They  are  used  in 
the  harvesting  of  citrus,  lettuce,  melons, 
and  onions,  for  example,  in  Arizona. 
The  reason  for  the  widespread  employ- 
ment of  the  piece-rate  system  in  agricul- 
ture is  well  understood  by  Senators  fa- 
miliar with  agriculture.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Vermont  has  ex- 
plained its  importance  extremely  well. 

Basically,  this  method  of  wage  pay- 
ment exists  because  of  the  seasonality  of 
the  farm  work  force.  The  number  of 
workers  required  by  any  individual  farm- 
er varies  widely  depending  on  his  season. 
Because  of  the  sharp  upsurge  in  demand 
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for  labor  at  harvest,  farmers  have  tradi- 
tionally hired  virtually  every  available 
worker. 

These  workers  bring  to  the  Job  differ- 
ent qualifications.  Many  are  diligent 
and  highly  motivated.  Othere.  for 
whatever  reason,  cannot  pnxluce  an 
amount  necessary  to  Justify  a  fiat  mhii- 
mum  wage  of  a  doUar  or  more  per  hour. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  farmers  pay  on 
a  piece  rate.  It  is  f  ah-  as  between  work- 
ers and  enables  the  farmer  to  reward 
incentive. 

Now    Mr.  President,  piece  rates  are 
utilized  primarily  in  those  crc«>s  with  hi- 
tensive    labor    requirements— primarily 
fruits  and  vegetables.    Much  has  been 
said  about  the  vast  increase  in  producUv- 
ity  of  American  agriculture.    But  these 
productivity  gates  have  taken  place  in 
those  crops  which  are  mechanized  to  a 
large  extent  and  which  use  other  labor- 
saymg  devices.    Such  crops  as  cotton 
wheat,  and  other  grains  are  examples 
On  the  other  hand,  crops  such  as  citrus, 
strawberries,  asparagus,  and  most  decid- 
uous fruits  have  shown  relatively  smaU 
productivity  gains,  and  it  is  these  which 
require  large  amounts  of  hand  labor     It 
is  ttiese  which  require   the  piece-rate 
method  averaging  of  compensation     If 
we  fall  to  provide  it.  we  wUl  be  hi  the 
paradoxical  position  of  applying  a  mhi- 
hnum  wage  to  those  areas  of  agriculture 
where    producUvlty   tacreases   are    the 
smallest. 

..  ^t  us  keep  constantly  hi  mtod  that 
the  farmer's  opportunity  for  supervision 
and  work  regulation  is  very  limited. 

There  is  no  assembly  line  in  agriculture 
to  control  the  speed  and  volume  of  work 
of  hidividual  employees.  It  is  through 
the  piece-rate  wage  system  that  farmers 
are  able  to  exercise  some  control  over  the 
productivity  of  their  work  force. 

I  would  also  question  whether  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  fiat  agricultural  mini- 
mum would  not  be  a  long  step  to  de- 
stroymg  the  many  perquisites  provided 
by  farmers  to  large  numbers  of  their 
employees.  Unless  these  perquisites  are 
properly  evaluated  and  counted  toward 
minimum  wage  coverage,  they  may  not 
be  provided.  The  reason  is  that  farm- 
ers can  afford  to  provide  them  where 
theh-  labor  costs  are  related  directly  to 
productivity.  If  labor  costs  rise  and  in 
many  cases,  exceed  productivity,  those 
farmers  requiring  large  amounts  of 
hand  labor  wiU  have  to  do  all  possible 
to  reduce  other  costs.  The  elimination 
of  perquisites  might  be  one  way  to  cut 
back  on  total  costs. 

Mr.  Fred  Burrows,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Apple  Associ- 
ation, to  his  statement  before  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  last  year,  said: 

In  our  Industry  harvest  labor  is  nearly 
always  paid  on  an  incentive  piece  rate  basis 
The  rate  this  past  season  ranged  from  15  to 
35  cents  per  loose  bushel  field  crate,  and  for 
the  industry  averaged  in  excess  of  a  con- 
servatively estimated  20  cents  per  bushel 
(In  1964  the  apple  industry's  harvest  labor 
blU  alone  exceeded  $26  million.) 

Our  Industry  records  are  replete  with  data 
showing  that  qualified,  wUllng  workers  read- 
Uy  earn  In  excess  of  $1.75  to  $2  per  hour  on 
a  piecework  basis.  Therefore,  payment  of 
toe  present  mlnimnm  wage  to  these  sincere 
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and    able    vorken   mli^t   not   proMnt   a 

problem. 

However,  and  unfortunately,  the  supply 
at  qualified  harvest  labcr  U  far  below  our 
Industry's  needs.  By  neoeeslty  the  entire 
bortlcultiiral  lnd\utry,  to  get  the  crops  har- 
▼eated,  must  employ  many  people  considered 
by  many  as  unemployable — the  unskilled, 
the  young,  the  aged,  the  lazy,  and  so  forth— 
who  are  either  not  capable  or  are  unwilling 
to  work  hard  enough  to  earn  even  the  pres- 
ent minimum  wage  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
piece  rate  basis. 

To  be  forced  to  pay  a  giiaranteed  mini- 
mum wage  to  these  workers  would  only  re- 
cult  In  their  not  being  employed  at  all, 
thus  further  swelling  our  welfare  and  delin- 
quency rolls.  In  many  Instances,  the  grower 
would  be  forced  out  of  business.  Hence  the 
carton  manufacturer,  the  transportation 
agency,  the  chemical  firm,  the  retailer  and 
■o  forth,  would  all  necessarily  retrench  seri- 
ously and  adversely  affecting  our  overall  econ- 
otny.  Conceivably,  prlcea  to  coisumera 
oould  Increase  materially. 

Further,  experience  has  taught  us  that  a 
guaranteed  minimum  wage  for  harvest  and 
pftcklng  labor  simply  does  not  work.  A 
guaranteed  wage  usually  resiilts  In  the  bor- 
derline, or  semlefflclent  worker  slowing  down 
and  the  Inefficient  becoming  even  more  in- 
efficient. Considering  our  shortage  of  qual- 
ified and  willing  harvest  labor,  the  effect  of 
a  mlnimiun  wage  for  agricultural  labor — 
especlaUy  harvest  labor — on  the  growers' 
existence  and  on  constuner  prices  Is  readily 
apparent. 

Finally  Mr.  Lester  Heringer,  president. 
California-Arizona  Farm  Labor  Associa- 
tion told  the  subcommittee  at  its  recent 
hearing  In  California: 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  mlnlmiuns  or  floors  under  piece 
rates  serve  to  destroy  the  Incentive  and  to 
reduce  the  productivity,  therefore,  we  have 
a  basic  distaste  for  arbitrary  mlnimums. 
To  s\a>stantiate  this  contention  we  would 
refer  you  to  statUtlcal  data  available  In  the 
California  Disability  Insurance  Reports  on 
Tasm  Labor.  A  comprehensive  analysis 
this  report  indicates  that  a  minimum  wage 
under  the  piece  rate  Incentive  method  of 
payment  does  little  or  nothing  to  enhance 
the  earnings  of  the  qualified  agrlculttiral 
worker,  but  it  does  render  uneconomical 
the  continued  employment  of  the  nonpro- 
ductive, less  than  qualified,  casual  farm- 
workers upon  whom  agriculture  must  depend 
to  augment  its  regular  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  restore  the  agricultural 
piece-rate  system  which  is  so  Important 
to  both  workers  and  farmers. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  clarify  the 
parliamentary  situation  that  confronts 
us. 

The  Senate,  Irrespective  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  have  us  do 
when  we  got  back  to  conference,  cannot 
bind  the  House  conferees.  If  we  take 
this  report  back  to  conference,  we  take 
the  whole  report  back  to  conference. 

Senators  should  not  forget  that  ex- 
cept for  the  Prouty  amendment,  all  the 
farm  amendments  were  adopted  in  what 
I  called  a  series  of  packages.  They  put 
these  farm  amendments  in  a  package, 
and  then  we  would  compromise  in  regard 
to  thooe  amendments.  Even  with  re- 
sstect  to  the  Prouty  amendment.  It  waa 
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replaced  with  language  that  excluded 
most  of  the  low-production  workers  that 
would  be  most  affected  by  averaging. 

We  came  out,  in  my  judgment,  much 
better  than  we  had  uiy  hope  of  coming 
out  when  we  went  in  on  the  farm  amend- 
ments. In  my  Judgment  if  the  Prouty 
amendment  Is  taken  back  to  conference 
some  of  the  major  farm  amendments  will 
be  lost  and  we  will  come  out  with  a  much 
weaker  farm  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farm  amendments  than  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  this 
point.  I  have  already  talked  to  farm 
leaders  in  my  State.  Earber  this  after- 
noon I  quoted  them  in  a  speech  that  I 
made.  When  they  saw  what  was  In- 
volved In  these  compromises  their  In- 
structions to  me  were  to  stand  where  we 
are. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  last  point 
that  I  wish  to  make.  Some  Senators 
were  not  here  when  I  discussed  the 
Prouty  amendment.  I  was  for  the 
Prouty  amendment  in  committee,  and 
that  was  for  averaging  of  piece-rate 
earnings.  Then,  there  was  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits] — he  has  discussed  it — the  pro- 
posal that  the  employer  would  still  have 
to  pay  each  pieceworker  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  minimum.  I  voted  against 
It  in  committee.  I  thought  it  was  a 
mistake,  and  greatly  watered  down  the 
Prouty  amendment.  The  Prouty  amend- 
ment Is  further  watered  down  by  the 
Oreen  amendment,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported, which  exempts  these  yoimg  peo- 
ple working  on  farms  within  commuting 
distance  of  home.  It  was  watered  down 
further  to  exempt  the  children  of  mi- 
grant workers.  We  watered  it  down 
much  further  In  the  conference  report 
because  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given 
authority  in  regard  to  the  handicapped, 
mentally  deflcient,  aged,  and  full-time 
students,  to  have  them  exempted  from 
coverage  altogether.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  much  left  in  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment with  those  exemptions. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PaooTY]  is  not  boimd,  as  are  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] ,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughJ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  by 
commitments  that  we  made  in  confer- 
ence. He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
going  to  be  bound,  but  we  are  and  we 
did  the  best  trading  that  we  could. 

In  my  Judgment,  I  can  tell  the  Senate 
what  the  House  conferees  will  do.  They 
will  say.  "We  are  not  going  to  accept  any 
restrictions."  If  we  go  back  to  confer- 
ence, every  farm  amendment  in  the  re- 
port will  be  in  Jeopardy.  As  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  In  connection 
with  handling  the  farm  amendments  we 
wlD  be  In  an  Impossible  position. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  con- 
ferees proposed  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference to  reopen  one  of  the  farm 
amendments.  That  was  my  amend- 
ment on  food  processing.  I  told  you 
what  the  farm  people  think  of  it.  They 
think  it  is  the  most  Important  amend- 
ment. I  speak  only  for  what  they  said  in 
my  State. 


I  told  the  conferees,  "You  can  recon- 
sider when  you  want;  when  you  consider 
package  agreements  we  should  recognize 
we  have  entered  into  a  gentlemen's 
understanding  and  we  are  bound  to  agree 
to  or  reopen  the  whole  package."  That 
Is  when  I  made  the  comment,  and  we 
laughed,  that  when  I  make  a  horse  trade 
and  I  get  a  spavined  horse.  I  keep  him 
I  do  not  say,  "Take  him  back." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  made  a  good 
trade  on  the  farm  amendments.  I  think 
that  the  conferees  deserve  to  have  this 
conference  report  accepted. 

I  wish  to  say  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested In  the  farm  amendments  that  if 
you  want  the  best  protection  for  the 
farms  of  the  country  you  will  accept  the 
conference  report  and  not  run  the  risk 
of  losing  the  amendments  that  we  ob- 
tained In  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
qulry? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr,  Kra- 
NKDY  of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
conference  report  is  rejected  and  the 
conferees  are  instructed  by  the  Senate, 
are  the  conferees  bound  by  those  in- 
struction^ so  that  if  they  bring  back  some 
other  report  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoiONicK]. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  take  long,  but  I  wish  to  bring 
out  several  points. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
we  had  a  series  of  discussions  in  the 
Senate  concerning  the  need  for  addi- 
tional Import  of  labor.  There  was  sub- 
stantial criticism  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  mishandling  this  type  program. 
We  had  a  vote,  I  believe,  on  this  matter, 
which  I  believe  was  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from.  Florida  [Mr.  Holland! 
There  was  a  vote  as  to  whether  we  were 
going  to  take  this  program  from  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  put 
It  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  We  lost  It.  It  was  our  mo- 
tion. I  supported  that,  and  I  am  happy 
that  I  did. 

What  have  we  done  this  time?  We 
took  the  siigarbeet  workers,  whose  wages 
have  been  under  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture since  the  institution  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  mishandled  the 
entire  program  from  the  beginning.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  conference 
did  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Under  existing  law, 
Is  it  not  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  charged  with  a  large  number 
of  duties  rdatlve  to  sugarcane  and  sugar- 
beet  production,  and  has  fixation  of 
wages  for  fleldworkers  ? 
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Mr.    DOMINICK. 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  He  ha^  to  fix  the  al- 
lotments of  the  amount4  that  can  be 
picked,  and  the  prices ,  that  can  be 
charged.  He  has  to  determine  every 
feature  of  a  complex  program  set  up  by 
law  and  under  which  he  has  been  func- 
tioning successfully.  At  least  in  my 
State  the  wage  he  has  proposed  and  re- 
quired for  fleldworkers  is  above  the  aver- 
age wage  as  stated  in  the  ball. 

I  see  no  justification  for  spoiling  the 
broth  by  putting  two  cdoks  into  that 
kitchen.  i 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  appreciate  his  t|hought  in  that 
connection.  That  Is  one  problem  of  the 
conference  report. 

Another  matter  that  I  wish  to  point 
out  Is  in  connection  with  the  37  million 
people  affected  by  the  bill  Idnd  the  8  mil- 
lion people  coming  in.  which  was  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  friom  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph}. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  will  admit, 
along  with  the  rest  of  us^  that  most  of 
these  people  are  already  getting  wages 
higher  under  the  law — mqat  of  them  are 
getting  higher  wages  imdir  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OlTICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  epiplred. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Pr^$ident,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Th^  will  not  be 
affected.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  or  a  matter  of  taking  a  worker 


out  of  peonage.    We  are 


trying  to  get 


rules  and  regulations  that  ^e  fair  to  all 
people.  I  do  not  believe  flhat  the  con- 
ference report  does  it. 

The  third  thing  that  lltdsh  to  point 
out  is  that  we  have  a  limStation  in  this 
bill  on  the  cunount  of  business  that  must 
be  conducted  in  gross  sales  before  a  busi- 
ness is  subject  to  the  act.  What  insti- 
tutions are  not  within  that  limitation? 
The  first  are  hospitals.  A  hospital  does 
not  have  to  do  $250,000  Ito  be  subject. 
If  a  hospital  has  two  patients,  they  are 
subject  to  the  act.  We  lire  subjecting 
them  to  a  level  below  whait  the  level  for 
a  small  business  would  be,  When  there 
is  a  charitable  organization  of  this  Idnd 
trying  to  help  people,  we  should  not  have 
that  kind  of  situation.  I  brought  this 
situation  up  in  the  Senate  hearing.  We 
brought  it  up  in  the  committee  hearings 
and  we  got  nowhere.  We  do  not  have 
any  situation,  except  on  overtime,  to 
help  them.  We  do  help  tjhem  on  over- 
time. T 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  |  Senator  will 
have  to  acqvdre  time  else\»here.  I  have 
1  minute  left.  \ 

Mr.  President,  the  other!  matter  which 
I  wish  to  comment  on  is  ihat  I  want  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  pregon  that  I 
have  implicit  confidence  In  his  ability 
and  the  ability  of  our  other  conferees 
backed  by  Senate  vote  to  bring  back 
from  a  conference  a  betlf^r  conference 
report  than  we  have  here. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     _„. ,,v.w.v, 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  na:  t  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  yeas  and  auys  were  ordered. 


lifr.  President, 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  very  able 
legislator  who  made  reference  to  remarks 
I  made  earlier  this  afternoon  as  to  the 
coverage  of  those  more  than  8  million 
persons  who  will  be  brought  under  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  for  the  first 
time.  I  must  not  permit  this  discussion 
to  fail  to  underscore  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  important  advance  in  new  cov- 
erage and  Improvements  in  the  law  for 
almost  38  million  workers. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  I 
joined  with  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
hospital  amendment  which  was  defeated 
in  committee.  We  were  often  in  agree- 
ment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to 
think  in  terms  of  equitable  adjustments 
and  exemptions,  and  I  stand  here  today 
and  assert  that  within  the  conference 
we  caimot  have  both  those  provisions 
which  were  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  those 
in  the  House  bill.  There  must  be  an 
accommodation  to  the  conferees  from 
both  txKlles.  Your  Senate  conferees 
were  diligent  but  we  were  not  so  unyield- 
ing as  to  stymie  a  measure  so  important 
in  its  overall  provisions  as  to  strengthen 
the  overall  economy  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  thus 
far,  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  ex- 
emption for  small  business  enterprises 
which  I  intend  to  propose  in  the  event 
the  conference  report  is  rejected.  Two 
amendments  on  this  question  were  In- 
troduced when  the  bill  was  being  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate.  The  first  was  to 
maintain  the  exemption  at  the  level  of 
$500,000.  This  lost  in  a  tie  vote.  The 
second  amendment  which  I  offered  re- 
duced the  figure  to  $350,000  in  1969. 
This  carried  by  a  vote  of  41  to  38.  Sig- 
nificantly, 8  Senators  who  did  not  vote 
were  positioned  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, making  a  total  of  49  Senators  on 
record  as  favoring  the  exemption  for 
small  businesses  on  their  gross  sales  of 
less  than  $350,000  annually. 

At  present,  businesses  with  sales  of 
less  than  $1  million  are  exempt.  Under 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  the  fig- 
ure is  reduced  to  $500,000  in  1967.  Un- 
der the  House  bill  and  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conference.  It  Is  proposed  to  lower 
It  still  further,  to  $250,000  in  1969. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  it  would  be  low- 
ered to  $350,000  in  1969,  and  that  is  the 
provision  I  desire  to  retain.  The  next 
step,  of  course,  will  be  to  eliminate  It 
entirely.  In  sum.  Mr.  President,  a  firm 
with  sales  of  $349,000  a  year  appears  to 
be  doing  a  substantial  volume  of  busi- 
ness. Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  that 
Is  the  case. 

I  have  just  been  handed  a  publication 
called  Dun's  Review  of  Modem  Indus- 
try, which  lists  25  or  26  various  lines  of 
businesses,  and  shows  the  median  ratio 
of  profit  to  net  sales  on  profits.    As  I 


glance  at  it.  the  lowest — and  I  am  talk- 
ing now  in  terms  of  the  median  ratio — 
is  1.09.  That  means  that  a  business 
doing  $349,000  in  annual  sales  woiild 
show  a  profit  of  $3,807.  The  highest 
median  ratio  was  2.34  percent  and  that 
would  show  a  profit  of  $8,190. 

Thus,  we  are  not  talking  about  big 
business.  We  are  talking  about  very 
small  business,  which  Is  faced  with  sdl 
sorts  of  problems  and  handi^saps  at  the 
present  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  too  many  people  to  try 
to  put  small  business  out  of  business,  or 
to  turn  it  completely  over  to  the  large 
monopolistic  concerns.  It  may  come  to 
that.  Once  a  few,  big  concerns  control 
and  dominate  business  in  this  coimtry, 
then  we  will  have  a  monopoly,  unless  the 
Federal  Government  tiE^es  business 
over — and  that  is  certainly  something  we 
do  not  want. 

Small  business  has  grown  into  large 
business — that  is,  men  with  initiative  and 
courage,  willing  to  run  risks,  have  made 
a  profit  for  themselves,  yes;  but  they  have 
put  an  awful  lot  of  people  to  work.  Many 
of  the  people  employed  in  small  business 
today  are  young  people  vrithout  any 
training,  without  any  skills,  and  could  not 
get  a  Job  if  the  wage  level  were  Increased 
beyond  their  productive  capacity.  Many 
elderly,  retired  people  are  able  to  supple- 
ment their  meager  incomes,  even  though 
they  are  not  physically,  perhaps,  able  to 
do  a  full  day's  work.  We  vpill  be  putting 
a  lot  of  people  who  can  earn  something 
out  of  work,  unless  we  take  care  of  these 
small  business  problems. 

Therefore,  I  plead  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  conference  report. 
It  will  go  back  to  conference.  I  shall 
make  the  motion,  if  no  one  else  does.  I 
will  suggest  that  instructions  be  given 
to  the  conferees  to  insist  on  provisions 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  provisions 
which  the  Senate  passed  and  wants  and. 
in  my  Judgment,  should  insist  remain  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  conferees  are 
not  tougher  than  the  Senate  conferees. 

1  am  sure  that  we  can  stand  up  and  insist 
on  what  we  think  should  be  contained  in 
the  bill. 

We  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  this  confer- 
ence completed  before  the  Labor  Day  re- 
cess. Everyone  was  tired  and  wanted  to 
get  away.  Had  we  had  more  time,  per- 
haps the  Senate  would  have  been  able 
to  maintain  some  of  the  things  in  the 
bill  which  I  think  should  have  remained. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  go  back  to  con- 
ference again,  we  will  get  what  we  want. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Idea  that  rejec- 
tion of  the  conference  report  will  mean 
the  end  of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  in  my 
Judgment,  Is  just  not  accurate.  I  have 
zealoiisly  supported  minimiim  wage  bills 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  supported  several  amend- 
ments which  perhaps.  In  retrospect,  I 
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should  not  have;  but.  basically.  I  am  tn 
favor  of  what  Is  In  this  Mil.  I  am  vm 
that  when  we  return  to  conference,  we 
will  come  bade  with  a  better  bin  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  win 

the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KIOUTT.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  dlstlnguldied  mlnoilty 

leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

Dikxsxn].  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Instant  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
some  time  ago.  I  authored  a  propcsal 
to  make  $500,000  the  enterprise  cutoff. 
so  that  businesses  doing  an  annual  gross 
sales  of  less  than  $500,000  would  be  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
When  I  did  so.  there  was  In  my  mind 
an  earlier  experience  when  I  was  stUl  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  On  that  occasion,  we 
handled  the  first  minimiim  wage  bill,  and 
I  recall  the  then  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Arthur  Goldberg,  who  came  be- 
ton  the  committee  to  testify.  In  the 
course  of  the  colloquy.  I  said  to  him.  "I 
cannot  understand  how  you  can  hang  a 
dollar  sign  on  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  and  make  it 
stand  up  logically  because,  if  that  is  the 
case,  then  why  not  lower  the  "ante"  and 
make  It  not  $750,000  but  let  us  make  it 
1100.000?" 

The  very  distinguished  former  Repre- 
sentative from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Andrew 
Blemlller.  who  attends  the  Honorable 
George  Meany  of  the  AFXr-CIO  on  oc- 
casion, when  he  appears  before  commit- 
tees, said,  "Well,  that  is  what  we  tried  to 
get  the  House  to  do.  to  make  it  $100,000 
In  the  first  Instance." 

I  said.  "Andy,  why  don't  you  make  It 
$50,000?" 

He  said,  "If  I  had  It  to  do,  we  would 
do  so." 

llie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
sitting  here  remembers  It  so  well,  be- 
cause he  was  there.  Of  course,  that  Is 
what  they  would  do.  but  then  we  can 
alao  make  It  sero.  As  a  consequence, 
every  business,  large  and  small,  will  come 
wtthln  the  purview  of  the  commerce 
clause  and  wUl  become  fair  game  for  that 
elaborate  and  sprawling  bureaucracy 
which  knows  so  well,  In  Its  expert  way. 
how  to  command  reports  and  put  bur- 
dens upon  little  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  dread  the  thought, 
because  I  remember  at  the  end  of  a  col- 
lege year  a  long,  long  time  ago.  I  realized 
that  I  had  to  do  something  to  earn  some 
money  during  the  summer;  so  I  rented  a 
little  building  and  went  Into  the  Ice 
cream  business.  I  made  enough  money 
to  pay  my  matriculation  fees  and  boy 
books  for  the  next  session  oT  college; 
otherwise.  I  would  not  have  been  able 
to  go  back.  But  I  thought,  what  a  bur- 
den It  would  be  if  I  had  to  sit  down  and 
bum  the  midnight  oil  beyond  the  time 
when  X  was  pushing  hamburgers  and 
aeOlng  toed  drtnks.  In  order  to  get  a  stake 
and  vartbaae  some  books.  But  that  Is 
exactly  what  Is  happening  today  to  little 


business.    Pretty  soon,  they  win  be  f  ably 
crying  for  survtvaL 

The  other  day,  someone  sent  me  a 
copy  of  Oltver  Ooldsmlth's  "Deserted 
vmage."  I  drenched  myself  in  that 
wonderful  literature  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, as  I  reread  what  once  had  been 
assigned  to  me  In  school  a  long,  long  time 
ago.  I  am  sure  we  all  remember  the 
couplet: 

PrlncM  utd  lords  may  flourlah.  cr  nuiy  fade; 
A  breath  oMi  make  tbem,  m  a  bretOb  baa 

made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country^  pride. 
When  once  deetroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  use  the  word 
"peasantry"  in  our  country. 

We  think  in  terms  of  the  small  enter- 
priser. He  is  the  counterpart  of  what 
they  might  refer  to  as  the  peasantry  In 
England.  So  the  bold  little  enterpriser, 
our  country's  pride,  when  once  destroyed 
can  never  be  supplied. 

And  who  is  going  to  destroy  him?  His 
own  Oovemment.  by  the  burdens  the 
Government  Imposes  by  making  him  stay 
up  at  night  to  render  reports,  and  by 
making  him  listen  to  an  Inspector  who 
comes  in  and  says,  "Look,  my  friend;  you 
are  In  violation  of  the  law.  The  law  says 
that  if  your  gross  is  $250,000,  you  must 
comply  with  all  of  its  provisions." 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Items  are  in 
the  bill  that  went  before  the  conference. 
I  see  now  that  the  conferees  had  to  deal 
with  32  different  items.  Think  of  that. 
When  we  discussed  this  measure  before. 
I  showed  the  Senate  the  regulations. 
They  extended  all  the  way  across  the 
Chamber.  They  comprised  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  pages.  It  would  baCDe 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  understand 
what  is  in  the  bill  and  what  must  be  com- 
plied with. 

So  now  the  burden  Is  going  to  come 
down  further  and  further.  If  a  man's 
gross  income  Is  $250,000.  he  will  be  "in." 
He  will  have  to  comply.  If  he  cannot 
c(»nply,  do  Senators  know  what  will  hap- 
pen? The  Government  will  move  tn  m 
him.  He  wlU  be  given  his  choice  d  pay- 
ing double  damages  or  of  complying  with 
the  law. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Surely;  I  jrleld  to  my 
good  friend  from  the  State  of  Brotherly 
Love.  He  must  share  our  views  and  our 
compassion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  was  kind 
and  generous  enough  a  momoit  ago  to 
refer  to  a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  Philadelphia  law- 
y»? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  heard  the  Senator  say 
"a  Philadelphia  lawyer." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  I  was  thinking  of 
aU  lawyers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  record  wlU 
show  that  the  Senator  from  minols 
made  special  reference  to  the  abUlty  <rf 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  I  merely  want 
the  record  to  show  that  there  are  two 
PhUadelphia  lawyers  in  this  body,  one  a 
Republican  and  one  a  Democrat,  who  do 
not  share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  with  respect  to  the  bffl. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   That  reminds  me 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  mtnols  for  yielding. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 

expired.      

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  Mr.  President, 
not  yet;  we  have  lots  of  time. 

Where  Is  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? What  was  it  somebody  once 
said?  Pennsylvania  rates  two  great 
men:  William  Perm  and  Albert  Gallatin. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  Albert  Galla- 
tin, a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
bom  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  that  my  friend 
has  eliminated  Benjamin  Franklin  from 
his  list. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  but  he  was  not  a 
lawyer.  He  was  like  a  trombone  out  of 
place. 

The  fact  is  that  more  and  more  of 
this  burden  is  coming  down  upon  the 
little  feflow.  Just  give  the  world  cru- 
saders a  chance,  and  they  will  have  all 
the  little  fellows  under  the  Federal  stat- 
ute, under  the  regulations  they  are  Issu- 
ing. Then  what  will  happen?  The  little 
fellows  will  have  to  do  business  with  mis- 
trust and  misgivings,  and  it  Is  not  worth 
the  doing. 

I  recan  when  I  was  operating  a  small 
bakery.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
had  pleaded  and  begged  and  sandbagged 
me  for  reports,  reports,  and  reports.  It 
would  have  taken  days  to  sit  down  and 
determine  how  many  pounds  of  lard,  how 
many  poxmds  of  yeast,  how  many  barrels 
of  flour,  and  how  many  barrels  of  salt 
were  used  In  the  course  of  a  year.  I  did 
not  keep  books  in  that  way;  I  did  not 
try  to  keep  an  encyclopedia  of  business. 
I  threw  the  report  forms  in  the  waste 
basket. 

Then  one  fine  day  a  high  school  class- 
mate came  In.  I  said,  "Robert,  what  are 
you  doing  here?  I  haven't  seen  you  for 
years." 

He  said.  "Why.  I  am  working  for  the 
Federal  Government." 

I  said.  "The  devil  you  are.  Goody  for 
you  that  you  got  a  Job.  Is  it  a  civil  serv- 
ice Job?" 

"Yee."  he  said.    "I  qualified.    I  am  a 
GS-9" — or  10,  or  whatever  it  was. 
I  said.  "What  brought  you  here?" 
He  said,  "You  know,  you  haven't  sent 
In  that  report  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce." 

I  said.  "I  not  only  have  not  but  I  am 
not  going  to."  He  said.  "You  have  got  to. 
Did  you  look  at  the  bottom  of  the  form?" 
I  said.  "What's  on  the  bottom?"  He  said. 
"In  dark  type  it  s&ys  they  can  fine  you 
$10,000  and  put  you  in  Jail."  I  said,  "I 
dont  want  to  go  to  JalL  I  never  saw  a 
Jail  that  was  healthy.  The  furniture  and 
food  are  not  good — although  I  have  not 
been  In  JaU." 

So  he  went  away.  He  came  back 
again.  He  said,  "For  the  sake  of  friend- 
ship, don't  do  this.  Don't  force  me."  I 
said.  "I  am  not  forcing  you.  You  are  an 
agent  of  his  majesty's  government,  the 
UJ3.  Government.  How  could  I  force 
you?"  He  said,  "You  make  out  that 
form.  My  Job  may  be  In  Jeopardy."  I 
said.  "The  Illinois  River  Is  two  blocks 
away  from  this  bakery.  You  go  Jump  In 
that  river.  I  am  not  ffotng  to  finish  that 
repwt." 
I  never  did  finish  it. 
But  think  of  the  number  of  people 
who  have  kowtowed  in  doing  that  very 


thing.  Since  then  thesiei  reports  have 
grown  In  number  until  they  are  an  ab- 
solute burden  on  little  businesses. 

Senators  rallied  to  the  cause  when  we 
took  off  the  excise  taxes.  Why?  Not 
because  of  the  money  involved,  but  be- 
cause of  the  paperwork  burden.  That  is 
the  paperwork  curtain.  You  have  aU 
heard  of  the  Bamboo  Curtain  and  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Now  there  is  the  paper- 
work curtain.  The  only  place  we  find 
it  Is  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
imposed  by  the  Govermnant  itself. 

So,  If  we  go  down  thja  course,  what 
happens  to  the  "bold  peasantry,  their 
country's  pride,  when  cnce  destroyed, 
can  never  be  supplied"?j  We  see  how 
the  big  retail  businesses  nave  swallowed 
up  the  little  fellows.  They  do  not  come 
back.  Put  this  burden  of  paperwork  on 
them,  and  they  will  go  oui  of  business  by 
the  hundreds.  If  we  do  [not  help  him. 
the  httle  businessman  w|n  go  down  in 
a  short  time.  I 

Let  us  reject  the  conference  report 
and  let  us  go  back  and  restore  the  $350.- 
OOO  provision  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
offered.  It  is  the  least  wej  can  do  for  the 
"little  guy."  We  go  wringing  our  hands, 
we  cry  crocodile  tears.  If  or  the  little 
farmer  and  the  little  buaikiessman,  but 
when  it  comes  time  to  lay^Tt  on  the  line, 
we  do  not  do  it.  If  they  are  not  going 
to  save  him  on  that  side  6t  the  aisle,  let 
us  give  him  a  break  on  tMs  side  of  the 
aisle  and  step  up  for  hiii,  Let  us  not 
adopt  the  conference  report.  Then  it  is 
open  to  amendment,  and  ^fe  can  take  up 
the  small  enterprise  amendment  and  do 
a  job  with  it. 
That  is  the  whole  story. 
The  PRESIDING  O 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH. 
s  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     O 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Ml-.  YARBOROUGH. 
is  left  on  each  side? 

Ihe     PRESIDING     O. 
Senator  from  Illinois  an^-  ...^  -.^cuaiui 
from  Vermont  have  15  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  froni  Texas  has  6 
minutes  remaining.  [ 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  jWr.  President. 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes.      IT 

It  has  been  pointed  out  if  the  Parlia- 
mentarian on  inquiry— ali^ough  many 
Senators  were  not  present  when  these 
inquiries  were  made — thai 
ference  report  goes  back  t 
It  goes  back  with  everythin 
be  limited  to  only  one  or  twu  lucms  uxmer 
the  rules  of  both  the  Hckse  and  the 
Senate.  ] 

To  return  the  bill  would  put  the  farm 
lauor  amendments  and  the,  whole  bUl  in 
jeopardy  for  a  total  of  37,MO,000  work- 
ers. 8.200.000  with  no  covfrage  at  the 
present  time.  \ 

J^Ii  ^^J^i  ^"^  PreslJint.  wiU  the 
senator  yield,  to  make  it  v^py  clear  that 
no  matter  what  instruction^  we  give  the 
conierees,  we  cannot  bind  either  the 
conferees  or  the  conferenca? 
»r^-  YARBOROUGH.  that  is  ex- 
MUy  right.  It  has  been  so  stated,  upon 
S?^'.  ^l  '^^  ParUamenturlan.  If  we 
send  this  back  to  conference,  It  does  not 
niake  any  difference  what  Instructions 
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dr.  President. 
ICER.     Who 

tr.  President. 

ICER.    The 

iiw  much  time 

ICER.     The 
the  Senator 


if  the  con- 
conference. 
It  cannot 
i  items  under 


we  give  the  conferees,  the  matter  wiU 
be  wide  open. 

The  conference  report  covers  38  points. 
The  Senate  prevaUed  In  21  points,  the 
House  in  17. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  are  bring- 
ing under  this  blU  for  the  first  time  8  - 
100.000  workers— 360.000  farmworkers 
but  also  7.700.000  who  work  mainly  In 
laundries,  motels,  hotels,  hospitals,  res- 
taurants— the  service  trades — who  have 
never  had  the  protection  of  a  minimnni 
wage  law.  and  have  therefore  never  had 
the  protection  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

They  are  the  disadvantaged  workers 
of  America.  They  are  the  poor  of  Amer- 
ica. All  the  poverty  surveys  show  that 
the  two  greatest  groups  aniong  the  poor 
are  the  aged  people  of  Amprica  and  the 
widows,  the  heads  of  fammes  with  chil- 
dren, where  there  is  no  man  in  the 
family,  and  who  work  In  those  laundries, 
motels,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  hospi- 
tals— In  the  service  trades. 

Those  women,  who  are  the  heads  of 
families  themselves,  are  having  to  sup- 
port children  at  home.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  we  start  with  a  modest  $1 
an  hour  next  year,  the  following  year. 
$1.15,  and  on  up— It  takes  5  years  to  get 
up  to  the  $1.60  an  hour  minimum. 

As  to  the  small  business  test,  a  small 
business  test  of  $250,000  is  provided  in 
the  bill.  If  a  business  grosses  less  than 
$250,000  a  year,  it  is  exempt. 

How  much  is  $250,000  a  year?  If  you 
have  a  motel  with  50  rooms,  and  rent 
those  rooms  at  $13  a  night,  and  rent  every 

single  room  evei-y  night 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  myself 
30  additional  seconds. 

Every  night,  for  365  days  a  year,  you 
still  would  not  have  a  total  gross  income 
of  $250,000. 

So  the  little  businesses  are  exempt. 
Every  corner  grocery  store  is  exempt 
Every  so-called  family  business  is  ex- 
empt— every  "mom  and  pop"  establish- 
ment, operated  by  the  family  with  the 
assistance  of  the  grandparents,  is  exempt, 
even  if  It  takes  in  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
And,  Mr.  President,  that  total  exten- 
sion of  coverage  wlU  not  be  effective  until 
1969.  It  Is  just  a  reduction  to  a  $500,000 
gross  business  test  next  year.  We  are 
talking  about  2  years  off. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  con- 
ference report  should  be  accepted,  and 
that  this  effort  to  destroy  it  should  be  re- 
jected. I  move  that  the  conference  re- 
port be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Texas  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time?  I  shall  yield 
myself  2  minutes,  and  then  I  shaU  be 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time — or  did  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish 
time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, how  many  Senators  were  members 
of  the  conference  committee? 

Mr.  PROTJTY.    There  were  1 1 . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  of  those 
11.  when  the  vote  was  cast  on  the  $350,000 


figure,  voted  for  it,  and  how  many  agalr.^t 
it? 

Mr.PROUTY.  I  do  not  think  we  voted 
on  it  separately.  On  the  farm  question, 
the  vote  In  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  was  10  to  6  In  favor  of  my 
position.  In  the  conference.  It  was  8  to  3 
for  the  Senate  to  recede. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Perhaps  my  question 
cannot  be  answered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont;  but  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
offered  an  amendment  that  the  figure 
of  $500,000  be  retained.  That  was  voted 
down.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  then 
offered  the  $350,000  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is,  How 
many  of  the  Senate  conferees  voted  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont?  My  recollection  is  that  eight 
of  them  voted  against  it  and  three  voted 
for  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  recall,  but 
the  Senator  is  probably  correct.  The 
record  vote  in  the  Senate  is  on  page 
20808  of  the  Record  of  August  26.  I  do 
recall  that  on  that  vote,  41  Senators 
voted  in  support  of  my  amendment. 
Eight  Senators  were  Usted  in  the  Record 
as  in  favor  of  my  amendment,  though 
they  were  either  paired  or  absent.  In 
other  words,  a  total  of  49  Senators  are 
In  the  Record  in  supi>ort  of  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Record  will  show  what  the 
leaning  of  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  was.  That  is,  were  they 
against  the  Senator's  amendment,  in  the 
main,  when  it  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, or  were  they  for  it?  If  they  were 
against  it  here,  of  course,  they  were 
against  It  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  not  checked 
the  Record,  but  my  best  recollection  is 
that  they  were  against  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  30  seconds  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  we  cannot  give  the  record  on 
how  the  conferees  voted  on  the  $350,- 
000  Prouty  amendment  in  conference, 
because  we  did  not  vote  on  it  singly. 
It  was  a  part  of  a  package.  We  dis- 
cussed that  package,  worked  out  com- 
promises on  the  package,  and  voted  on 
the  package.  We  voted  to  give  way  on 
this  matter  in  conference,  in  order  to  re- 
tain something  we  considered  more  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  pertinent  part  of  my  question  is, 
what  was  the  leaning  of  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  when  they 
were  appointed?  Were  they  of  a  com- 
plexion that  they  were,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  against  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  our  leanings  were.  But 
I  wish  to  boast  about  the  conferees,  for 
every  one  of  us,  no  matter  how  we  voted 
in  the  Senate,  fought  for  the  Senate 
amendments,  up  to  the  point  where  we 
knew  we  could  not  prevail.  It  was  only 
then  that  we  started  to  compromise. 
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Mr.  RANDOIPH.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  SO 
seconds? 

Mr.  DIBKSEN.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Wiest  Viislnla. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  cher- 
ished eolle«8ue. 

For  the  record  I  shall  say  that  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  In 
connection  with  this  important  legisla- 
tion, were  all  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee >on  Labor,  both  Democrat  and 
Republican.  This  assured  all  viewpoints, 
personal  and  in  response  to  earlier  Sen- 
ate action. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  Then  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
we  will  vote. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
taJks  about  destroying  this  conference 
report.  He  knows  full  well  that  many  a 
conference  report  has  gone  back,  and  the 
fighting  never  gets  good,  in  a  conference 
with  the  House,  imtll  you  have  gone  back 
and  belabored  them.  I  have  been  on 
himdreds  of  conferences,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  House  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  in  my  years,  and  I  know  pre- 
cisely what  happens.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  says  you  open  up  this  whole  busi- 
ness. You  do  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  They  can  read  the  Congressional 
Record  over  there.  They  know  how  we 
feel,  and  that  here  are  the  two  Items  in 
which  we  are  Interested. 

But  we  will  have  no  chance  at  it  unless 
we  open  up  this  conference  report.  That 
does  not  involve  any  destruction  what- 
soever, nor  does  it  involve  a  stretchout 
of  time.  It  can  be  done  in  reasonably 
short  order;  and  if  we  wish  to  make  a 
little  effort  in  behalf  of  small  business  In 
this  country,  this  is  the  time  to  do  It.  or 
forever  hold  our  peace. 

Every  retail  association  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  independent  small  business 
people,  have  been  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing a  larger  base  for  smsdl  enterprise. 

Now,  you  have  your  choice.  But  you 
are  not  going  to  get  anything  from  them 
imless  you  first  vote  this  conference  re- 
port down;  and  I  urge  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
ttie  Senator  yield  me  another  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  DIRKSE3f .    Thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  tremendous 
admiration  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
We  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  same  year.  We  began  our 
service  in  the  73d  Congress.  I  hope  it  is 
not  inappropriate  to  recall  that  on  June 
14,  1938,  when  we  voted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  the  Senator,  then  a  Repre- 
sentative from  nunols,  voted  for  that 
conference  report,  which  brought  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  into  being. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  30  seconds  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  30 
additional  seconds. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  only  wish — and  I 
Miy  this  tn  good  conscience  and  good 
humor — that  this  afternoon,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  could  appear  In  the  same 
role  as  he  appeared  In  1038,  when  he 
voted  for  the  oonf  eroice  report,  aa  did 


the  Senator  now  speaking.  In  that  ti- 
f  ort  we  weie  to  begin  to  increcbse  very  low 
wages  and  to  shorten  the  too  long  hours 
of  toll  and  In  iMirt  remove  the  un- 
sanitary and  Intolerable  woiidng  condi- 
tion for  men,  women,  and  children.  We 
have  moved  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
forward.  Let  us  not  slow  down  or  side- 
track the  good  already  won. 

But,  although  I  take  issue  with  my 
friend,  I  respect  his  conviction. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  ISx.  President,  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind  about  the  min- 
imum wage  and  maximum  hours.  It  Is 
this  Government  and  the  bureaucrats 
and  the  labor  organizations  who  have 
intruded  themselves  and  contributed  all 
of  these  refinements.  That  is  a  differ- 
ent dish  from  the  day  when  we  voted  tn 
the  House  of  Representatives  28  years 
ago  on  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  It  clear  that.  If  the  conference 
report  Is  rejected.  I  shall  move  to  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 
I  shall  move  to  instruct  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  two  specific  Issues  which  wlU 
be  voted  on  separately. 

I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  the  small  businessmen  and 
the  small  farmers  at  the  same  time.  I 
want  to  give  them  a  chance  to  vote  sep- 
arately on  those  matters. 

We  will  then  go  back  to  the  confer- 
ence. If  the  motions  are  agreed  to,  with 
Instructions,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
retiu-n  to  the  Senate  with  a  much  better 
bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
save  my  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  has  very 
ably  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  package 
arrangement  in  the  horse  trading  that 
went  on.  It  was  a  very  hard-f ought-for 
measure. 

I  want  to  i>oint  out  one  thing  that  has 
not  been  pointed  out  on  the  floor  as  to 
why  we  were  disadvantaged  concerning 
the  minimum  wage  rate,  from  the  start. 

When  we  met  with  the  House  confer- 
ees, the  House  conferees  were  militant 
against  the  $350,000  amendment.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  language  contained 
in  the  $350,000  amendment  would  re- 
move from  the  coverage  of  the  act  30,000 
service  station  employees  and  leave  these 
employees  without  protection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  Is  recognised  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  YARBCmoUOH.  Mr.  President, 
these  employees  have  heretofore  been 
protected.    We  would  not  only  be  post- 


poning the  date  of  coverage  of  the  newly 
covered  employees  by  agreement  to  this 
amendment,  but  we  would  be  actually 
eliminating  the  coverage  that  the  other 
workers  already  had. 

We  were  not  going  to  agree  to  such  an 
amendment.  I  hope  that  we  are  not 
ordered  to  go  back  to  conference  and 
eliminate  from  the  coverage  of  the  min- 
imum wage  law  the  workers  already 
covered. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  order 
us  to  go  back  to  conference  and  remove 
30,000  workers  who  have  been  covered 
by  the  act  for  many  years. 

The  conference  report  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  piecemeal.  If  the 
conference  report  Is  rejected,  it  Is  all  in 
conference,  and  every  agreement  that  we 
have  made  Is  down  the  drain  and  the 
hourly  rates  of  37,800,000  workers  are 
placed  In  Jeopardy,  of  whom  8,200,000 
have  no  protection  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
conference  report.  The  conference  re- 
port is  the  result  of  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  committees  representing  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  personally  am  sorry  that  the  limita- 
tion of  $350,000  was  not  retained.  How- 
ever, the  dJstingiiished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  explained  that  jsitua- 
tlon,  as  has  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas. 

I  am  afraid  that  if  this  measure  goes 
back  to  conference,  it  will  be  left  wide 
open,  and  there  will  be  no  minimum 
wage  bill  this  year. 

The  results,  in  my  opinion,  could  well 
be  disfistrous. 

I  hope  that  the  conference  report  b 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  mjrself  1  minute  and  then  quit. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Bto.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
called  filling  station  item  was  within  the 
framework  of  the  conference.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  wanted  to  get  that 
matter  cured.    His  offer  was  rejected. 

You  had  a  chance  to  operate  on  it, 
and  you  did  not  do  It.  You  caved  in  to 
the  House  conferees.   That  is  the  trouble. 

Since  this  Is  a  deliberative  body  in 
which  we  do  not  operate  imder  the  5- 
mlnute  rule,  whenever  the  Senate  caves 
In,  It  ought  to  hang  its  head  when  it 
comes  back. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives complain  that  we  swipe  their 
pants  when  we  go  to  ccmference.  We 
ought  to.  They  c^ierate  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule.  We  do  not  werate  under 
such  a  rule.  We  can  discuss  a  measure 
as  long  as  we  want  to.  And  if  it  is  not 
worn  threadbare  when  we  get  through, 
then  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
lusty  bellows  and  the  windpipes  of  the 
Senators. 

Now,  are  you  ready  to  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  your  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming- 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  ccdleagues  from  California  and  Ver- 
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mont  in  urging  that  the  Jwinimnn^  wage 
bill  be  returned  to  a  new  Senate-House 
conference  so  that  language  covering  pay 
for  piecework  by  hand  harvest  workers 
can  be  restored  and  stAall  businesses 
having  sales  of  less  than  $350,000  an- 
nually can  be  exempted  ifrom  the  blU. 

These  provisions,  particularly  the 
piecework  language  of  section  302,  are  of 
vital  importance  to  Wyoming  and  other 
farming  States.  Their  exclusion  from 
the  bill  would  do  incalculable  harm  to 
America's  farm-ranch  Stjates. 

I  urge  that  the  conference  report  be 
rejected  and  that  anotheir  conference  be 
requested  and  that  the  conferees  be  in- 
structed with  respect  to  the  piecework 
and  small  business  provisions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  j  Mr.  President 
I  yield  myself  1  minute.    I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  no  time  remaining 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  seconds  to  the  Senatt)r  from  Texas 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  J  Mr.  President! 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  dbes  not  cave  in 
and  collapse  on  this  meltsure  and  send 
the  conferees  back  in  the  marmer  so 
beautifully  described  by  the  able  minor- 
ity leader,  this  great  orator. 

Let  us  not  cave  in  in  the  marmer  sug- 
gested by  this  distinguished  minority 
leader.  ! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi^sldent,  I  yield 
myself  10  seconds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  caWj  in  on  this 
inequity.  | 

I  yield  back  the  remainflbr  of  my  time 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  AH  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  call  of  the  roll  is  commenced, 
I  ask  that  the  Vice  President  direct  that 
the  aisles  be  cleared  of  all  attaches  who 
are,  merely  out  of  curiosity,  standing  In 
the  aisles.  { 

The  Junior  Senator  frofti  Ohio  wants 
to  hear  every  vote  recorded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  made  a  very  appropriate 
request. 

All  attaches  will  please  be  seated  or 
remove  themselves  from  the  Chamber. 
All  time  having  expired,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleiOt  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pn  ( eeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georiila  (when  his 
name  was  called).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question  I  have  a  Pldr  with  the 
jenlor  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  If  he  were  preitnt  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  i  were  at 
Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vtjte  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  can  of  the  roU. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  iCaroUna  (af- 
ter having  voted  in  the  n«tatlve) .  Mr. 
iT^^ent,  on  this  vote  l' have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
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MagnxtsonI.  I  imderstand  that  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."   I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NTJsoNl,  are  absent  on  oflQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Vb. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglaa 

Fong 

Gore 

Orlffln 

Omening 

Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Enstland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

FannlQ 


Bai-Uett 
Hayden 
Long,  La. 


[Leg.  No.  253] 

YEAS — 66 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McC3ovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 


Moss 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Toung.  Ohio 


NATS— 38 


Fulbrlght 

Hickenlooper 

Hm 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING — 7 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


ence  table  the  Senate  always  can  count 
on  the  full  utilization  of  Senator  Morse's 
great  skill  and  talent  for  protecting  its 
position  to  the  fullest. 

And,  of  course,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits),  the  ranidng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  added 
the  full  measure  of  his  unexcelled  ad- 
vocating alHlities  both  in  conference  and 
today  on  the  floor  to  assure  Senate  ap- 
proval. 

Similarly  the  disthigiiished  Senators 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  Perinsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  Clark]  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  characteristically  marvelous 
support  on  behalf  of  the  conference  re- 
port. Without  such  a  high  degree  of 
articulate  backing  by  these  and  other 
Senators,  surely  this  outstanding  tri- 
umph could  not  have  been  obtained. 

Finally,  to  those  who  opposed  certain 
aspects  of  the  conference  report  but  who 
nevertheless  Joined  to  assure  its  disposi- 
tion today  we  are  grateful.  I  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
These  Senators  and  others  urged  their 
own  strong  and  sincere  views  in  opposi- 
tion but,  in  so  characteristic  a  manner, 
did  not  impede  or  obstruct  the  measure 
For  this  we  are  thankful. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  thank  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  for  its  splendid  coopera- 
tion in  assuring  orderly  and  efficient  ac- 
tion today.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  cooperation  of  this  magnitude 
will  continue  on  for  the  remainder  of 
the  session. 


Magnuson 
Mcae« 


Russell,  B.C. 
RusseU,  Oa. 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  t^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  acceptance  of  the  minimum 
wage  conference  report  today  marks  the 
successful  culmination  of  a  truly  out- 
standing effort  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  Senators.  Foremost  were  the  efforts 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee,  worked  long  and 
hard  to  achieve  flrst,  a  bill  that  could 
be  endorsed  by  the  Senate  and  second, 
a  conference  report  equally  satisfactory. 
Such  an  achievement  on  a  measure  as 
complex  and  difficult  as  this  deserves 
the  highest  praise — praise  highly  earned 
by  Senator  Yarborough. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  tMr. 
Morse]  deserves  equally  high  commen- 
dation for  his  typically  strong  and  artic- 
ulate support  In  committee,  in  confer- 
ence, and  on  the  floor.    At  the  confer- 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  can.  14765)  to 
assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  jury  selection  and  service,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  desegregation  of  public  edu- 
cation and  other  public  facilities,  to  pro- 
vide judicial  relief  against  discriminatoi  y 
housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

CLOTUm*   MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for 
the  quorum  under  the  rule  be  suspended 
on  the  next  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
win  be  in  order. 

Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14765  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close?  Under  the  rule,  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  required. 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BlACNUsoH],  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  aimoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
AladEa  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
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Arizona  (Mr.  HatdkhI,  and  the  Senator 
from  W3n>mlng  lib.  McOn],  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAGirtTSOM]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOkeI  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HatdxnI.  If  iN-esent  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea."  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "nay." 

llie  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  54, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[Leg.  No.  264] 
YXA8— 64 


/ 


Aiken 

Harris 

Morse 

AUon 

Hart 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Muakia 

Baaa 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Jackson 

Neuberfc-ar 

BoggS 

Jants 

Pastore 

BrewBt«r 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.Pell 

Burriick 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Prozmlre 

Om* 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Church 

Long,  Uo. 

Rlblcoff 

CUrk 

Mansfield 

SaltonstaU 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

BfcOoyem 

Smith 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Pong 

Metcair 

ladings 

Gore 

Mondale 

Williams,  N  J. 

Ortffln 

Monroney 

Tar  borough 

Omening 

Montoya 
NATS— 42 

Toung,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Pulbrtght 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

ByntVa. 

Hill 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

HoUand 

RuaseU.  B.C. 

Ouinon 

Hruska 

RtJissell,  Ga. 

Carlson 

Jordan,  NO. 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

■astland 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Blender 

Morton 

Tower 

■rvln 

Mundt 

WUllams.  Del. 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  vonNO— * 

BartleU 

Magniinon 

McOee 

Bayden 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
there  are  54  yeas  and  42  nays.  Under 
rule  XXrr,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  not  having  voted  In 
the  a£Brmative,  the  motion  ia  not  agreed 
to. 

lit.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Vice  President  to  restore  order  in 
the  Senate  before  any  further  proceed- 
ings take  place  so  that  Senators  can 
hear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request 
of  the  Senator  Is  desirable  and  in  order. 
Senators  will  please  be  seated. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recog- 
nized. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  TOMOR- 
ROW, FRIDAY.  AND  MONDAY- 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  tomorrow, 
and  possibly  the  next  day,  and  insofar 
as  he  knows,  Into  Monday  of  next  week, 
and  also  the  hour  for  the  convening  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  untU  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Friday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Bflr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Friday 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
business  will  be  what  we  have  been  hav- 
ing for  the  past  6  or  7  days,  I  may  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague:  the  ques- 
tion of  taking  up  a  little  bill  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  has  been  trying  for  a  week  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  with  the  minority 
leader's  permission,  and  the  Senate's 
concurrence,  we  will  take  up  imobjected- 
to  items  and  keep  the  calendar  as  clear 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  hear  the  last  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shaU  try  to 
keep  the  calendar  clear.  There  are  some 
bills  on  the  calendar  which  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. There  will  be  a  couple  of  bills  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  Philippines,  and  one 
having  to  do  with  interest  rates,  and  that 
will  likely  be  brought  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  listen. 
The  majority  leader  has  been  gracious 
enough  to  include  in  his  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  at  the  time  of  the  morning 
hour  that  the  so-called  measure  which 
has  been  engaging  our  attention  will  not 
be  motioned  up  in  the  morning  hour,  and 
I  assume  that  he  will  give  us  assurance 
of  that.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely,  and  I 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request 
right  now.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  clearly  stated? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  will  restate  his  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  it  Is  my  in- 
tention— and  I  make  the  request  now — 
for  the  next  3  days,  that  there  be  a  brief 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  and  that 
statements  be  limited  to  3  minutes,  and 
that  the  unfinished  business  not  be  dis- 
placed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  majority  leader  to  take 
up  legislation  in  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  is  unobjected 
to,  but  not  legislation  which  the  Senator 
has  in  mind,  I  can  assure  him. 
[Laughter.] 


The  Senator  from  Georgia  will  be 
fully  protected. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor is  psychic.  I  had  other  things  in 
mind  other  than  the  motion  which  ha^ 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Michi. 
gan.  

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  resei-ving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    I   will    withdraw 

Mr.  JAVrra.  No— I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  misspoke  himself  when 
he  said  "discuss."  We  all  understand 
it  is  not  to  be  motioned  up.  but  suppose 
a  Senator  wishes  to  say  something  about 
the  pending  business 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  any  Senator  from  spealcing 
about  it.    

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  right,  but  the 
Senator  used  the  word  "discuss"  in  his 
unanimous-consent  request,  which  could 
be  taken  to  mean  that  it  would  not  be 
motioned  up.  which  is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  asked  that  the 
unfinished  business  not  be  displaced. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  all  Sen- 
ators will  meet  in  the  Chamber  at  12:13 
o'clock  tomorrow.  We  will  leave  here  at 
approximately  12:15  o'clock  and  proceed 
in  a  IxKly  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing in  Joint  meeting  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  the  very  distin- 
guished President  of  the  Philippines, 
Ferdinand  Marcos,  deliver  an  address  to 
a  Joint  session. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aCQxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
Signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

HJ{.  11488.  An  act  to  authorize  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  In  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Anny.  and  for  otbet 
purpoees;  and 

HJl.  13508.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of 
New  Tork  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to 
develop,  preserve,  and  restore  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  States  and  Congreci 
ahaU  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  tbat 
program. 


A  VIETNAM  VIEW 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
In  my  hand  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
was  published  in  the  Longmont  Times 
Call,  written  by  Charles  L.  Dunfee,  Sr., 
who  is  now  In  Vietnam. 


I  commend  his  thougifcs  and  his  In- 
spiration to  all  Senators.;  fcnd  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  they  will  find  lri$plratlon  in  his 
words.  j 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  ikanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Rkcoho.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  (Mr 
Russell  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair) 
Is  there  objection?  |: 

There  being  no  objeciton,  the  letter 


I  in  the  Record. 


Charles     L. 
and  Mrs.  P. 


,  and  his  three 

mgmont    now. 

rten   Tuesday 


was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  V; 

(EoiTOB's     Note. — Specl 
Dunfee,  Jr.,  Is  the  son  of  .^.  »uu  mi 
H.  Dunfee  of  436  Baker  St.J  Longmont.     He 
Is  a   graduate    of    Longmohl    High    School 
and  has   been  in   the  Arm^   12   years.    His 
wife  Amy,  formerly  of  Mea 
children    are    living    in 
Charles   Jr.    started    klnde 
morning.) 
To  the  Eorroa: 

"Get  out  of  Viet  Naml'f  I  heard  as  I 
suddenly  woke,  wide  awakk  it  was  two 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  Sal^n  time,  when 
I  woke  up  with  these  word4  ringing  loudly 
in  my  ears.  I  roUed  over  to  the  sack  and 
ttled  to  go  back  to  sleep,  biiit  thla  thought 
kept  running  through  my  ifind,  and  sleep 

I""  7^f^  "***■*•  ^^-  let'sltet  out  of  Viet 
Nam!  Then  what?  The  fighting  was  Just 
four  mUes  away  last  nlght,|  the  flares  and 
tracers  were  readUy  visible  Us  the  sounds 
of  battle  rang  clear  In  the  night.  It  is  now 
the  dead  quiet  hours  of  earlt  mornlne  with 
the  sounds  of  fighting  not  tlo  hours  silent, 
and  here  I  lie  thinking  of  Ithls  question 
"Then  What?"  . 

After  we  back  out  of  VleW  Nam,  I  hear 
vividly  that  little  voice  In  tbe  back  of  my 
ttOnd  saylrig.  "Get  out  of  thE  Philippines!" 
Oh  well,  they  are  a  small  cAwn  of  Islands 
not  worth  fighting  for.  Lefinot  have  any 
trouble  over  them.  Next  I  hear.  "Get  out 
of  Japan  and  Korea!"  We  wdiie  there  before 
f*5^'.  '/*  *  ^°^  8°  throuih  that  again. 
Instead  let's  move  out  of  th4»e,  too.  What 
comes  next?  Oh,  yes,  "Get  d^t  of  Hawaii!" 
Now  wait  a  minute!!!  Thad  Is  one  of  our 
own  states.  But  then  again  «fs  think  this 
over.  Hawaii  is  such  a  smalj  ;piace.  and  so 
far  away  from  our  mainland.  Is  it  reaUv 
worth  fighting  for?  Then  tiit  Uttle  voice 
gets  an  even  more  menacing  tdae  to  It  "Get 
out  of  San  Francisco!"  NowTwe  hav4  come 
to  the  end  of  our  backing;  buti  Cow  let's  stop 
to  survey  the  situation  more]  clearly.  Now 
1.  w  *'^''*  against  the  w^ole  world;  do 
you  know,  we  look  mighty 
ll^ht. 

As  the  hours  drag  by  I  1 
^y  am  I  in  Viet  Nam? 
many  others,  we  asked  to  be  „«e.    x  minj 
Jhave  the  most  beautiful,  wefiderful  coun 
toj  In  the  world,  and  I  want  h  keep  it  that 
wy.    I  have  seen  the  devastajllon  in  Korea, 
^t  v^I  ^*f ^'i':^  "  repeating lltself  here  In 
w  our  owB  country,     i  really   wonder,  do 

«r«Wl  **  ^*'"*'  '"'"  ^^"^  beyond  the 
«a  of  their  noses  when  thfey  cry,  "Let's 
bring  our  boys  home"?  f '      ^ 

It^rt^'^T*'  ***"  *  *^'  by  i%lch  he  Uvea. 
\«^;v  ^-*™  *°  American  lUghtlng  man. 
JTnL^"  ^"T"  ^^^""^  guarti  my  (^untn^ 
Wd  our  way  of  Ufe.  I  am  pripar^  to  give 
n>y  life  in  their  defense."  It]  ends,  "i  Vm 
never  forget  that  I  am  an  A^^rlcan  flg^ 
^i«fi'  /e^PO'islble  for  myfactlons.  and 
^^r  *°  "'•'  principles  wt^lch  made  my 

Jurt^^li!?  f!f*f  °'  America."  These  aren't 
W  wme  words  on  a  piece  61  paper.     To 

S?l^  x"  °:r  ^''"-  "  ^  ^'^  utterance  from 
"e  Tor  my  country.  I  do  so  with  the  knowi- 


^  ^*i!,**  °^'''  ^"'  »°'>  I  do  so  of  my 
own  free  will.  X  just  wish  I  could  teU  the 
whole  world  of  this  feeling  that  Is  W  thin 

fiL  ^^'^^  ™y  ^^*  *°  ™y  wl^e  and  our 
three  children— that  if  necessary  i  will  gladly 
g^ve  It  up  with  the  thought  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  when  he  said.  "What  greater  love  U 
there  than  if  a  man  lay  down  his  Ufe  for  a 
friend.  •  I  am  speaking  for  many  men  when 
I  say  that  my  family  wlU  Uve  In  freedom  and 
safety  because  we  are  stopping  the  forces  of 
evil  over  here,  before  It  has  the  chance  to 
spread  to  our  very  homes. 

-The  dawn  Is  beginning  to  break:  I  guess  I 
had  better  get  off  this  cloud  and  back  to  the 
reality  that  thU  is  a  hot.  miserable  country 

UasT&eht    "  ^^°^^'  ^^^""^^  "^^  *b»t  we 
Sp5c.  Charles  L.  Dunfee,  Sr.. 

U.S.  Army. 


In  that 

4k  back  now. 
pself,  like  so 
Here.    I  think 


INTERNAL  REVENUE'S  NEW  PRO- 
POSED REGULATIONS  ON  DE- 
DUCTTBILITY    OP    EDUCATIONAL 

EXPENSES 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  7,  1966.  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice issued  notice  of  its  intention  to 
change  the  tax  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  deductibility  of  educational  ex- 
penses.  These  changes  would,  in  es- 
sence. disaUow  many  of  the  members  of 
the  teaching  profession  from  deducting 
costs  which  they  incur  in  bettering  their 
abibties  and  skills  for  educating  our 
young. 

Continually,  since  the  issuance  of  TD 
6291  by  the  IRS  in  1958,  this  agency  has 
forced  large  numbers  of  teachers  into 
litigation  over  their  eligibility  to  deduct 
certain  of  their  expenditures  made  in 
obtaining     new     teaching     knowledge. 
Tills  policy  was  followed  despite  the  fact 
tliat  It  has  been  a  longstanding  intent 
of  Congress  that  expenses  incurred  by 
teachers  for  their  education  could  be 
deducted  even  in  cases  where  they  were 
incurred  voluntarily  and  taken  for  aca- 
demic credit  or  a  degree,  or  in  expecta- 
tion of  an  increase  in  salary.    The  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  IRS  was  that  expenses 
could  be  deducted  only  when  the  teacher 
had  met  the  "minimum"  qualifications 
for  his  employment,  thereby  in  pursuing 
additional  education  it  would  only  be  to 
"maintain  or  improve"  existing  skills 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  IRS  lost  be- 
cause the  distinctions  wliich  they  ad- 
vanced were  not  in  line  with  the  recog- 
nized c^jngressional  policy. 

Now  the  ms  has  decided  that  what 
they  carmot  accomplish  by  Judicial  de- 
cisions can  be  accomplished  by  the  issu- 
ance of  new  regulations.  Therefore  the 
JudiciaUy  sanctioned  tests  of  "maintain- 
ing or  improving  skills"  and  "pursuing 
the  requirements  of  employment,  regard- 
less of  academic  credit"  have  been  dis- 
carded presumably  because  these  tests 
rendered  it  too  difficult  to  win  a  tax  case 
In  its  new  proposed  regulations,  the  IRS 
has  not  only  reinstated  the  so-called 
minunum  test  which  had  been  refuted  by 
many  judicial  decisions,  but  had  defined 
the  test  hi  a  way  which,  pracUcally 
speaking,  ends  all  reasonable  chance  of 
deducting  educational  expenses. 

The  proposed  regulations  state  that 
educational  expenses  "are  not  deductible 
as  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
penses even  though  they  may  mainffljn 
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or  improve  skills  required  by  the  individ- 
ual in  his  present  employment"  if  the 
additional  training,  first,  qualifies  "the 
individual  for  a  position  wliich  he  has 
not.  at  the  time  such  education  is  un- 
dertaken, met  the  minimum  education 
requirements";  or  second,  results  in  a 
"substantial  advancement"  of  posiUon  or 
salary;  or  third,  "is  undertaken  as  a  part 
of  a  program  leading  to  attainment  of  a 
rTCognized  level  of  education"  such  as  a 
degree,  diploma,  or  simUar  certificate 
evidencing  completion  of  a  recognized 
education  program." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  In  a  period  of 
history  when  the  fourth  grade  child  is 
being  exposed  to  more  technical  science 
projects  than  we  in  our  generation  even 
dreamed,  when  first  graders  are  becom- 
mg  multUingual,  and  when  sixth  grade 
students  understand  compUcated  algebra 
and  geometry  problems,  yet  the  IRS  has 
proposed  criteria  for  the  deducUon  of 
teachers'  expenses  which  are  not  only 
illogical,  but  completely  foreign  to  our 
American  concept  of  education.    We  ex- 
pect our  teachers  to  advance  new  ideas, 
but  in  these  proposed  regulations  we  un- 
dercut the  principal  initiative  which  mo- 
tivates teachers  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary high  quality  to  teach  these  subjects 
The  examples  offered  in  the  regulations 
section  (f).  illustrate  this.    If  a  teacher 
does  not  have  a  permanent  or  continuing 
teaching  certificate  he  is  not  considered 
as  having  met  his  "minimum  employ- 
ment requirement"  so  that  regardless  of 
his  desire  to  increase  his  knowledge  any 
expenses  for  courses  which  he  takes  are 
considered  to  be  "personal  expenses'  to 
obtain  a  position,  and  will  not  qualify 
as  deductible.    This  is  true.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, even  if  his  employer,  the  State 
board    of    education,    reformulates    its 
standards  so  as  to  require  of  him  more 
than  the  certificate  which  he  may  pres- 
ently hold.    Similarly,  if  a  teacher  takes 
a  summer  course,  which  he  intends  tn  use 
to  better  his  fall  class  content  but  which 
incidentally  results  in  a  diploma  or  any 
certificate  evidencing  completion,  or  in 
a  "substantial  increase"  in  salary  or  po- 
sition, his  expenses  cannot  be  deducted 
It  is  obvious  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
these  regulations  completely  discourage 
any  desire  for  a  teacher  to  take  ad- 
ditional course  work  because  they  negate 
any  positive  fin«»ncial  advantages. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  move  by 
the  IRS  greatly  disturbed  me  and.  con- 
sequently. I  cosponsored  S.  3641  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Talmadge,'  which 
would  clarify  this  policy  and  allow  deduc- 
tions of  educational  expenses  incurred  by 
the  teacher  whenever  they  are  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  help  maintain  the 
quality  of  his  teaching  abiUty,  regardless 
of  incidental  side  benefits  or  technical 
distinctions.  However,  because  of  the 
heavy  schedule  imder  which  Congress  is 
now  working,  it  appears  unlikely  that 
this  bill,  or  any  of  its  counterparts  will 
receive  action  in  this  session. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  in  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  11256,  a  bill  which  calls  for 
the  reformulation  of  our  Federal  tax  lien 
system.  The  amendment  would  add  a 
title  to  this  bin  which  would  provide  for 
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the  tax  deduction  measure  espoused  In 
8.  3641 .  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
possibilities  of  favorable  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  tax  lien 
legislation  is  forthcoming  and  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  looks  upon 
this  bill  as  an  important  measure  to  be 
passed  this  session. 

I  do  not  wish  to  unduly  complicate  this 
legislation  by  adding  a  title  which  ad- 
vances different  concept  from  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  bill,  but  I  agree  with  the 
other  sponsors  of  this  amendment  that 
this  bill  offers  us  the  last  chance  in  this 
session  to  pass  this  important  tax  deduc- 
tion measure.  I  call  on  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  well  as 
all  the  Members  of  this  body,  to  offer 
their  help  in  insuring  that  the  teachers 
of  this  country  are  allowed  a  deduction 
for  expenses  resulting  from  vdimtary 
pursual  of  additional  courses  of  study. 
As  President  Johnson  has  said,  education 
la  "the  No.  1  business  of  the  American 
people."  I  think  it  should  be  the  No.  1 
business  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


TIES  WITH  RUMANIA  WEAKEN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  often 
hear  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  improve  the  imhappy  state  of 
their  relations  because  these  countries 
consider  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  l>e  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Commxmist  countries  of 
Eastern  Eiu-ope  must  evince  at  least  a 
measure  of  political  solidarity  with  the 
Communist  regime  in  North  Vietnam,  we 
must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  end  up 
Justifying  inactivity  on  our  part  by  using 
the  very  excuse  that  we  accuse  the  East- 
em  European  countries  of  using. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  The  Septem- 
ber 11  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tained an  article  written  by  David 
Binder,  entitled  "Ties  of  Rumania  With 
United  States  Weaken."  Mr.  Binder  be- 
gan by  sajrlng : 

All  signs  from  Riunania  Indicate  that  her 
relation*  with  the  United  Sutee  have  wors- 
ened In  the  last  two  years  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

Mr.  Binder  then  went  on  to  enumerate 
these  reasons,  and  it  is  interesting  that 
they  did  not  include  the  war  in  Viebiam. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Binder  reported  that 
the  present  Rumanian  Communist  Party 
chief  has  decided  to  concentrate  on 
building  Rumanian  relations  with  West 
Germany.  France,  and  Italy  rather  than 
with  the  United  States  as  his  predecessor 
had  tried  to  do.  £>iscus5ing  the  "ob- 
jective factors  in  the  cooling  of  Ruma- 
nian ardor  for  promoting  ties  with  Wash- 
ington," Mr.  Binder  pointed  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Firestone  Co.  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  to  build  a  rubber  plant 
and  the  administration's  inability  to  ac- 
cord Rumania  most-favored-nation 
status  in  trade.    Mr.  Binder  noted : 

No  such  obstacle  exists  In  Rumania's  trade 
with  the  Western  Eviropean  countries  and 
as  a  restilt  exchanges  with  West  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  are  booming. 

He  added: 

FollUcal  links  with  Western  Europe  are 
■teadUy  increasing,  too. 


Mr.  President,  Rumania  continues  its 
efforts  to  assert  an  independent  policy 
vts-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  It  seems  to 
me  most  regrettable  that  it  is  not  at  the 
same  time  developing  stronger  ties  with 
the  United  States — at  least  ties  of  trade 
and  CMnmerce  which  are  nonpoliUcal 
in  character.  It  Is  apparently  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Rumanians  that  these  ties  are  not 
being  developed.  It  Is  because  we  give 
the  Rumanians  no  other  choice.  Our 
private  corporations  are  unwilling  to  do 
business  in  Rumania,  because  some  self- 
styled  patriots  are  so  blinded  by  prej- 
udice that  they  are  imable  to  see  that 
the  national  interest — which  means  their 
Interest  as  well — is  served  by  nonstrate- 
glc  trade  with  Rumania.  And  we  in  the 
legislative  branch  are  apparently  unwill- 
ing to  see  most-favored-nation  privi- 
leges accorded  to  Rumania. 

In  his  letter  of  May  11,  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  the  East- West  Trade  Re- 
lations Act  of  1966,  Secretary  Rusk  said: 

We  cannot  exi>ect  trade  alone  to  change 
the  basic  nature  of  the  Communist  system 
in  any  Eastern  European  country  nor  to  set- 
tle f luidamental  differences  between  us.  We 
can,  however,  expect  that  the  many  close  re- 
lationships normally  growing  out  of  trade 
will  provide  opportunities  for  influencing 
the  development  of  their  societies  toward 
more  internal  freedom  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  the  free  world. 

A  healthy  growth  of  trade  will  help  to  re- 
duce the  present  dependence  of  these  East- 
em  Eiu'opean  countries  on  each  other  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  will  be  encouraged 
to  rebuild  the  friendly  ties  they  have  his- 
torically had  with  the  West.  Independent 
action  will  become  more  attractive  and  more 
feasible.  The  concltislon  of  an  agreement 
with  any  of  these  countries  will  be  an  in- 
ducement to  others  to  seek  the  same  beneflts. 

The  very  nature  of  trade,  the  necessity  to 
foUow  established  rules  of  behavior,  the  In- 
creased contact  with  the  West,  the  increas- 
ing use  of  Western  goods,  the  growing  appre- 
ciation of  their  quality  and  of  the  efficient 
methods  of  their  manufacture,  the  growing 
understanding  of  the  skilla,  opportunities 
and  earnings  of  free  labor  In  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations,  the 
greater  exposure  to  the  miracles  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture — all  these  things  could  en- 
courage increasing  liberalization  of  the  in- 
ternal economies  of  the  Eastern  European 
nations. 

These  are  rational  and  persuasive 
argiunents  for  trading  with  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  How  unfortunate  It 
is  that  we  are  not  moved  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Binder's  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Tim  of  RtJM-vmA  With  U.8.  Wkakxn — Rkd 

LXAOKB  CONCKNTKATINO  ON  WiSTEUf  BXTEOPS 

(By  David  Binder) 

BxLCKADK,  YtroosLAviA,  September  8. — All 
signs  from  Rumania  Indicate  that  her  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  have  worsened 
in  the  last  two  years  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Chief  among  them.  In  the  view  of  experi- 
enced observers  here,  appears  to  be  a  decision 
by  the  Communist  party  chief,  Nlcolae 
Ceauaeecu,  to  concentrate  on  West  Germany, 
France  and  Italy  In  Rumania's  relations  with 
the  West. 

There  is  a  sharp  contrast  in  this  emphasis 
With  tbe  policy  ol  lila  predecessor,  tlie  late 


Gheorghe  Oheorghlu-De],  who  in  1964  sentt 
high-level  trade  delegation  to  Washington 
and  authorized  the  raising  of  diplomatic  rau- 
Blons  from  the  legation  to  the  embassy  level 

The  leader  of  the  trade  delegation  was 
Gheorghe  Gaston  Marin,  then  the  planning 
chief,  who  was  ousted  from  his  }ob  last  year 
by  icr.  Ceausescu  and  appointed  Deputj 
Premier  with  little  more  than  ceremonial 
duties. 

SEASON  roa  raxn  DjrmmcK 

Mr.  Marin  had  been  noted  for  hU  special 
interest  In  expanding  relations  with  the 
United  SUtee,  and  thu  was  believed  to  be  a 
main  reason  why  he  and  Mr.  Ceausescu  fell 
out. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  more  important 
objective  factors  in  the  cooling  of  Rumanian 
ardor  for  promoting  ties  with  Washington, 

The  most  obvious  of  these  was  the  refusal 
of  the  Firestone  Company  to  go  ahead  with 
orally  agreed-on  plans  to  build  a  rubber  plant 
in  Ploestl. 

However,  the  Rumanians  were  also  disap- 
pointed In  the  Johnson  Administration's  In- 
ability to  accord  them  a  moet-favored-nation 
stat\is  In  trade,  tinder  which  a  nation  obtalm 
a  status  equal  to  the  most  favorable  one  ex- 
tended by  the  other  nation  to  any  third  state. 
The  lack  of  this  gravely  hampers  Ruraanla'i 
possibiliUes  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

No  such  obstacle  exists  in  Rumania's  trade 
with  the  West  European  countries  and  as  a 
result  exchangee  with  West  Germany,  Frinct 
and  Italy  are  booming. 

POLmCAI,  LINKS  INCaXASX 

PoUtlcal  links  with  West  Europe  are  stead- 
ily increasing,  too.  Maurice  Couve  de  Mur- 
vllle,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  received 
an  unusually  warm  welcome  in  Bucharest  last 
spring. 

This  week  Dr.  Kurt  SchmUcker,  the  West 
German  Minister  of  Economics,  was  received 
in  Bucharest  by  the  highest  Rumanian  lead- 
ers, including  Mr.  Ceausescu  and  Premier  Ion 
Gheorghe  Maurer.  Dr.  SchmUcker  passed  on 
an  Invitation  for  Foreign  Minister  Comellu 
Manescu  to  visit  Bonn. 

Observers  here  conclude  that  Mr.  Ceausescu 
has  decided  that  he  can  exploit  these  con- 
tacts for  the  benefit  of  continued  assertion 
of  Rumania's  independence  policy  via-a-o 
the  Soviet  Union  as  weU  as  for  useful  trade 
without  the  heavy  fwlitical  onus  attached  to 
similar  contacts  with  the  United  Sutes  >t 
this  time. 


POOD  FOR  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  world 
population  Is  growing  at  an  astronomi- 
cal pace.  It  is  now  3.2  billion.  In  the 
next  34  years,  by  the  year  2000,  it  will 
double  to  the  incredible  figure  of  nearly 
6Vi  billion.  *  How  many  of  these  people 
will  starve?  How  will  we  be  able  to 
avoid  chaos  and  violence  and  destruc- 
tion? 

I  recentlycame  across  an  exception- 
ally good  siUT^y  article  called  "Food 
for  the  World,"  by  Howard  W.  Mattson, 
which  appeared  in  the  December  1965 
International  Science  and  Technoloey. 
In  this  article,  Mr.  Mattson  discusses  the 
problem  of  burgeoning  population  and 
how  our  additional  billions  may  be  fed. 
His  comments  are  instructive  and  his 
conclusions  challenging.  As  Mr.  Matt- 
son  puts  it: 

The  population  of  Africa  will  double  b; 
2000  A  J3.,  increase  by  150  percent  In  both  the 
Near  and  Far  East,  and  treble  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. To  maintain  the  present  inadequate 
diets,  the  food  supplies  wUl  also  have  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportions,  as  annual 
Increase  rates  of  2  percent,  2%  percent,  Md 
S)4   percent,   respectively. 


The  average  Increases  ovef  the  past  decade 
met  or  slightly  exceeded  thaae  figures.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  gains  were  made  In  the 
first  half — from  1955  to  IflW.  Since  then, 
per  capita  food  production  In  all  four  areas 
has  slowly  decreased.  This  decline  In  pro- 
duction increases  means  tnat  the  easy  ave- 
nues of  Increased  food  production  have  been 
exhausted.  From  here  ot^  the  inputs — 
technological,  capital,  and  physical — must 
be  Increased  greatly  or  the  I  present  slow  de- 
terioration in  diet  will  conUnue. 

These  rates  of  Increase  cbn  be  achieved 
technically.  This  has  beefi  proved.  That 
the  efforts  and  inputs  now  btelng  expended  by 
the  underdeveloped  counieies  themselves, 
and  by  the  developed  worlt^  on  their  behalf, 
are  Insufficient  to  achieve;  them  is  also 
evident. 

Here  are  the  options:  in  4  nation  with  a 
primarily  grain-based  diet  jand  a  popula- 
tion growth  of  2%  percent,  tt  will  take  only 
five  years  without  significkbt  increases  in 
total  production  to  drop  a  B^OOO  calorie  diet 
to  1.750  calories.  On  the  other  hand,  to  in- 
crease the  grain-based  diet  by  10  percent  and 
provide  a  number  of  feed  grains  to  add  Just 
13  grams  of  animal  protein  per  day,  will  re- 
quire a  production  Increase  of  almost  20 
percent  over  the  same  five 'years.  The  first 
route  is  easy,  but  it  leada  to  catastrophe. 
The  second  is  hard,  but  ItsUnd  is  hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  linanimous  con- 


sent that  this  prteis  of 


Mr.  Mattson's 
tlECORD  at  this 


article  be  inserted  in  the 
point. 

There  being  no  objectiibn,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  brlnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

World  population  Is  now  ibout  3.2  billion. 
In  fifteen  years,  it  will  be  t'  bllUon,  and  by 
the  year  2000  it  will  be  doufile  what  it  is  to- 
day. Most  of  this  increase  will  occur  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Xiatin  Amerjoa,  the  coimtries 
finding  great  difficulty  Ito  feeding  their 
populations  today.  In  196^.  the  population 
or  the  underdeveloped  natiqas  was  Just  over 
2.3  bllUon;  that  of  the  defveloped  nations, 
nearly  1  billion.  Each  has  i  about  the  same 
area  of  cropland.  At  projected  rates  of  in- 
crease the  two  areas  will  atld  3  billion  and 
0.4  billion  people,  respectively,  by  2000  AJJ. 
If  the  United  States  were  asalgned  its  "share" 
of  the  transposed  additional  3  billion  peo- 
ple based  upon  area  pro  rata,  this  would 
amount  to  750  million,  abouk  190  million  ad- 
ditional hiunan  beings  eveijy  ten  years,  ap- 
proximately doubling  our  population  each 
decade.  Such  a  rate  would  \^reak  havoc  with 
Joljs.  schools,  and  food  resotirces  even  in  our 
well-favored  economy.  Inst^d  the  increase 
will  actually  occur  in  those  areas  which  are 
Ondlng  it  difficult  to  feed  even  their  present 
populations.  Utter  chaos  aOd  violence-gen- 
erating situations  appear  Inievitable. 

Population  stabilization  aeems  attainable. 
In  South  Korea  and  Taiwan,! for  example,  the 
intrauterine  device  (lUD)  bias  been  received 
enthusiastically  and  the  birth  rates  there  are 
expected  to  drop  by  25  peijoent  within  the 
next  three  years.  However,  long-term  popu- 
lation control  is  not  yet  at  hihd.  The  poten- 
tial child-bearers  have  already  been  born. 
Almost  all  of  the  responsibility  for  stlmulat- 
tng  the  increased  food  supply  will  lie  with 
the  developed  countries  of  tlje  world  merely 
because  they  are  the  only^  ones  with  the 
awareness  and  the  means  tb  do  it.  Simple 
self-interest  argues  for  sMch  assistance: 
without  it,  we  can  expect  vWent  upheavals. 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  mere  re- 
«Ustribution  of  surpluses.  l$f  1980  the  new 
mouths  in  the  underdeveloped  world  will 
need  some  300  million  tons  of  additional  grain 
annually,  an  amount  approaching  the  pres- 
ent total  production  of  both  North  America 
and  Western  Europe.  In  ccctrast  the  VS. 
"ockpile  of  wheat  presently  to  below  30  mU- 
Uon  tons  and  it  la  being  useiup  very  rapidly 


at  the  current  time.  In  fact,  2  of  every  5 
bushels  of  wheat  grown  in  the  U.S.  are  being 
sent  to  India. 

Even  If  sufficient  food  could  be  grown  in 
the  developed  world,  ships  and  harbor  facil- 
ities, to  say  nothing  of  distribution  facilities, 
could  not  handle  the  tonnages  involved.  The 
btilk  of  the  new  supplies  must  be  generated 
within  the  hungry  nations  themselves. 

Surprisingly,  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Yugo- 
slavia, Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  East  Ger- 
many have  a  sufficiently  high -calorie  diet  but 
only  with  minimum  protein,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Hlgh-calorle,  high- 
protein  diet  is  available  only  in  Argentina 
and  Uruguay  in  Latin  America.  AU  of  the 
near-East  except  Israel,  all  of  Asia  except 
Viet  Nam  and  Japan,  alt  of  Africa  except 
Morocco.  Algeria,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  South 
Africa,  all  of  Central  America  and  Peru  suf- 
fer from  low-calorie,  low-protein  diet.  The 
exceptions  noted  in  the  foregoing  have  only 
a  low-calorie,  minimum  protein  diet.  By  low- 
calorie  is  meant  about  2,150  daily  calories; 
low-protein  means  less  than  15  grams  per 
day  of  animal  protein.  At  this  low  level  of 
protein,  serious  malnutrition  is  difficult  to 
avoid  regardless  of  total  calories. 

An  examination  of  the  ten  years  from  the 
beginning  of  1955  to  the  end  of  1964  Indicates 
that  the  world  food  production  has  increased 
almost  negligibly  and,  In  fact,  shows  an 
alarming  down-trend  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade.  With  the  exception  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Eastern 
Europe,  Including  the  U.S.S.R.,  almost  all 
area  food  production  rates  have  remained 
static,  or  have  declined. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  to  raise  the 
production  level  of  food  grains  high  enough 
to  feed  the  populations  expected  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  by  1980,  will  re- 
quire an  additional  30  million  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer anntially,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
present  total  world  production.  Last  year 
these  areas  used  only  4  million  tons,  almost 
all  of  it  Imported.  Further,  there  are  species 
of  food  crops  which  do  not  respond  particu- 
larly to  fertilizer  application.  This  Is  par- 
tlctilarly  true  of  tropical  crops.  For  exam- 
ple, almost  all  the  rice  grown  In  Japan,  North 
China,  the  Philippines,  and  the  United  States 
is  the  japonica  variety,  which  Is  responsive 
to  fertilizer  application.  The  rice  grown  In 
India,  South  China,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Asia  mainland  Is  the  indica  variety.  Tests 
In  India  on  the  indica  variety  of  rice  show 
increases  in  output  up  to  the  application  of 
40  lb  per  acre  of  nitrogen;  additional  fer- 
tilizer brought  no  additional  yield.  In  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas,  however,  yields  of  Japonica 
continue  to  Increase  up  to  application  rates 
of  120  lb  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  Similar  ex- 
perimental results  could  be  cited  relative  to 
almost  every  major  food  crop  grown  in  the 
world,  and  make  it  extremely  hazardous  to 
project  specific  gains  in  production  across 
the  board.  The  same  problem  occurs  in  the 
Introduction  of  "better  seeds"  to  these  areas. 
Which  seed  is  better  is  a  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  problem.  Climatic  conditions, 
Insect  problems  and  disease  resistance  are 
unpredictable  and  require  tests  on  the 
ground.  Even  in  the  United  States  it  took 
12  years  before  hybrid  com  constituted  % 
of  the  acreage  planted,  despite  proven  rec- 
ords of  increased  yields  of  as  much  as  85 
extra  bushels  per  acre  above  the  extra  cost 
of  the  seed. 

Our  experiences  In  Introducing  new  seed 
varieties  have  created  one  important  ad- 
vantage. What  we  do  have  is  not  so  much 
know-how,  but  know-how  to  gtet  the  know- 
how,  plus  a  storehouse  of  varieties  waiting 
to  be  tested  and  a  good  nucleus  of  trained 
agronomists.  Nature  is  as  unhurried  as  ever; 
you  have  to  grow  these  new  varieties  under 
the  same  conditions  as  you  expect  to  grow 
the  crops  and  wait.  While  you  are  waiting 
the  population  keeps  growing — and  eating. 
Some   have  wondered   if   vast   stretches   of 


empty  land  existing  around  the  world  really 
are  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  answer  is  in 
the  main  no.  Land  that  is  still  unfarmed  is 
unfarmed  for  good  reason.  It  may  be  for  lorv 
fertility,  low  or  sporadic  rainfall,  rugged  ter- 
rain, or  excessive  heat  or  cold. 

Animals  are  notoriotisly  Inefficient  at  con- 
verting feed  to  meat.  Nearly  90  percent  of 
what  a  cow  or  pig  eats  Is  used  up  In  keeping 
Its  metabolism  going.'  Milk  cows  convert 
about  23  percent  of  their  forage  into  milk, 
while  chickens  do  the  best.  Under  ideal  con- 
ditions, growers  can  produce  a  3-lb  broiler  on 
6  lb  of  feed  in  less  thar  6  weeks.  An  idea  of 
the  actual  amounts  of  food  so  "wasted"  can 
be  gained  by  comparing  the  differences  in 
"primary"  calories  consumed  In  the  U.S.  and 
Western  Europe  and  in  India.  The  Indian 
eats  his  grain  directly  and  unchanged.  In 
addition,  in  his  2000  daily  calories  he  gets 
about  6  grams  of  animal  protein  per  day. 
An  animal  uses  perhaps  400  calories  of  veg- 
etable energy  food  to  produce  these  six  grams 
of  protein  so  the  Indian's  consumption  of 
"primary"  calories  is  about  2400.  The  West- 
ern European  feeds  about  half  his  agricul- 
tural produce  to  his  animals  and  eats  about 
20  percent  of  his  diet  calories  as  animal 
producte.  Thus,  to  get  his  total  2850  cal- 
ories dally  he  uses  up  6750  calories  of  total 
agricultural  production.  Americans,  at  al- 
most the  other  end  of  the  scale  from  the 
Indians,  feed  the  bulk  of  their  plant  ma- 
terial to  livestock  and  eat  about  V4  of 
their  diet  calories  in  the  form  of  meat,  milk, 
or  eggs.  This  means  a  consxmiption  of  al- 
most 11,000  primary  calories  to  provide  an 
average  diet  level  of  3150  calories. 

Livestock  yields  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries like  those  of  the  grains  have  been  going 
up  for  many  years  primarily  as  a  result  of 
new  high-protein  feed  supplements,  of  new 
breeds  of  animals  and  fowl,  that  can  use 
these  feeds  to  provide  a  larger  portion  of  the 
meat  on  the  carcass,  and  of  better  manage- 
ment. Most  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, however,  as  we  have  seen  simply  don't 
have  enough  of  the  energy  food-grains  avail- 
able to  supplement  livestock  feed.  Also, 
the  local  breeds  of  livestock  often  do  not 
respond  to  new  feeds  in  the  same  way  that 
specially-developed  breeds  do,  although  as 
in  the  case  of  fertilizer,  usually  some  in- 
crease in  yield  will  result.  Importing  breeds 
of  livestock  that  do  weir  in  temperate  zones 
often  works  out  less  weU  than  similar  ac- 
tivities do  In  vegetable  crops.  Animals  are 
more  difficult  to  adapt  to  varying  climatic 
conditions  and  can  be  highly  susceptible  to 
local  diseases.  Cattle  cannot  even  live  In 
large  areas  of  Africa,  for  example,  because 
of  diseases  spread  by  the  tsetse  fly  which 
has  not  succumbed  to  long-continued  eradi- 
cation attempts.  This  is  not  to  dispute  the 
fact  that  new  breeds  can  be  developed  but 
to  point  out  that  long  periods  of  intense 
research  must  be  done  before  optimum  (or 
even  strilcingly  Improved)  results  will  occur. 
While  most  animals  need  the  same  set  of 
essential  amino  acids  that  we  do,  cows  and 
sheep  are  ruminants  and  can  manufacture 
amino  acids  much  as  a  chemical  plant  does 
from  almost  any  form  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Cows  have  been 
raised  quite  successfully  on  mixtiires  of 
ground  corn  cobs  (pure  cellulose,  to  provide 
the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen),  urea  (a 
cheap  source  of  nitrogen),  and  a  little  mo- 
lasses to  start  the  bacteria  working  the  cow's 
first  stomach  (the  rumen).  The  weight  gain 
and  milk  production  from  such  diets  is  only 
about  one-half  to  two-thirds  that  on  more 
conventional  feed.  It  Is  completely  "free" 
in  terms  of  competition  vrith  food  for 
human  consumption.  The  milk  and  the  beef 
are  completely  normal  In  composition. 

Another  technique  which  lends  to  in- 
creased beef  or  milk  production  is  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  pasture  land.  Much  of  the 
world's  grazing  land  is  not  suitable  for  other 
crop    production    because    of    low    fertility. 
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dllBeult  terrain,  tree  cover,  etc.  If  such  land 
could  b«  nuKle  to  yield  larger  amounta  of 
forage  or  grsM,  more  cattle  per  acre  coold  be 
supported  without  competing  with  other 
cropa  for  human  consumption.  Also,  ade- 
quate forage  must  be  available  the  year 
around:  this  means  cutting  and  storing  In 
foraging  countries  with  alternate  wet  and 
dry  seasons. 

Increasing  cattle  production,  however, 
raises  a  new  problem — that  of  utilising  the 
product.  MUk.  for  example.  Is  a  perlabable 
commodity  and  the  technology  required  for 
its  proc wising  Is  high  In  terms  of  both  people 
and  equipment.  Prooealng  plants  are  al- 
most non-existent  In  the  underdeveloped 
world  today.  It  Is  pointless  to  urge  or  help 
a  farmer  In  such  an  area  to  increase  his  milk 
production  without  providing  him  with 
enough  nearby  facllltlea  to  handle  the  In- 
crease. The  T7N*s  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  recently  analysed  the  effort 
needed  to  provide  such  facllltlee.  They  took 
the  figure  of  1  billion  under-nourished  peo- 
ple, added  the  present  rate  of  Increase  (BO 
million  per  year)  and  projected  the  number 
of  new  milk -processing  plants  needed  to  sup- 
ply each  person  with  1  cup  of  milk  equivalent 
per  day,  one-fourth  of  the  current  U.S.  'Con- 
sumption. They  came  up  with  an  inmiedlate 
need  for  2500  new  plants  each  capabio  of 
processing  100.000  litres  per  day,  a  good-  ilzed 
plant  even  In  the  U.S.,  plus  125  additional 
new  plants  of  the  same  size  each  year  to 
take  care  of  the  Increased  population.  This 
comes  to  3860  new  plants  over  the  next  ten 
years— one  plant  built,  equipped,  and  opened 
every  day  for  ten  years. 

How  religious,  ethnic,  or  tribal  usages  can 
contravene  natural  availability  of  food  Is 
well-known.  In  India,  there  are  about  160 
million  cattle.  45  million  buffalo.  SO  million 
goats,  40  million  sheep,  and  100  million 
po\iltry.  This  is  about  20  percent  of  the 
world's  cattle,  50  percent  of  the  world's  buf- 
falo, and  18  percent  of  the  world's  goats. 

While  73  million  (30  percent)  of  the  over 
aoo  million  catUs  and  buffalo  are  milch 
animals,  rellgiotis  prejudice  inhibits  the 
slaughter  of  those  animals  sterile  or  no  longer 
useful  for  milk  or  as  draft  animals,  As  a 
conseqiience,  about  100  million  of  these 
superannuated  beasts  wander  all  over  India, 
foraging  as  they  can,  spreading  filth  and 
disease,  stopping  traffic,  and  generally  using 
up  precious  forage  much  needed  for  produc- 
tive animals.  Cows  in  India  produce  an 
average  of  300  to  400  lb/year  of  milk,  bxiffa- 
loes  produce  1.000  to  1,100.  In  contrast  a  top 
cow  in  the  U.S.  wlU  produce  20,000  lb  of  milk 
annually. 

Fish  are  perhaps  our  most  under-utlllaed 
conventional  food  source.  They  provide  only 
about  1  percent  of  man's  total  food  intake, 
although  they  do  provide  some  3  percent 
of  total  protein  intake  and  actually  10  per- 
cent of  the  animal  protein.  EsUmatea  of 
the  non-utilized  Oah.  stocks  range  from  2^ 
to  4  times  our  present  catch,  a  substantial 
increase.  Hindrances  to  utilization  of  poten- 
tial fish  catches  are  great  and  again  they  lie 
In  different  areas.  Large  numbers  of  fisher- 
men in  tuiderdeveloped  areas  catch  no  more 
than  1  ton  of  fish  per  year.  The  FAO  experts 
have  devised  methods  whereby  rafts  and  out- 
rigger canoes  can  be  outfitted  with  a  simple 
inboard  or  outboard  motor,  vastly  increasing 
the  range  of  such  craft  and  cutting  the  time 
required  to  get  to  and  from  the  "fields." 
This  cuts  down  on  unproductive  time  and 
keeps  the  fish  crop  in  better  condition.  The 
FAO  calculations  sliow  that  a  fisherman  with 
a  motor  will  increase  his  catch  by  anywhere 
from  2  to  10  times.  Obviously  a  tenfold  In- 
crease will  pay  for  a  motor  and  leave  some- 
thing left  over.  A  doubled  catch  will  not, 
which  again  raises  the  question  of  meager 
dlspoaabla  income.  Other  effective  steps  are: 
replacing  oonventional  fiber  nets  with  nylon: 
mechanliatirai  of  trollers;  instaiutlon  of 
electronic  gear  to  find  flsh;  etc.   Few  of  these 


technical  inputs  remain  effective  without 
supporting  repair,  parts,  and  credit  faeimtea 
as  well  as  a  fair  level  of  technical  competeno* 
in  the  people. 

Increased  catches  of  flsh  raise  the  sama 
problem  as  does  increased  milk — ^lack  of  mar- 
ket processing  facilities.  Processing  plants 
to  preserve  flsh  in  what  we  consider  tradi- 
tional tonnM  for  human  consumptloo  are 
limited  or  non-existent.  Also  the  typical 
inland  housewife  is  generally  nnfuTiniHttr 
with  flsh  cookery  since  she  seldom  sees  It  in 
her  market.  Moat  of  such  huge  catchee  are 
thus  reduced  to  flshmeal.  a  dried  de-fatted 
powder.  Production  ot  «ifh»n«nl  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  past  decade, 
largely  through  the  entry  of  Peru  and  Chile 
in  the  field.  Peru's  production  of  w«>>mfMtl 
has  grown  to  more  than  1%  million  tons 
in  just  nine  years.  However,  here  is  an 
anomaly;  the  Peruvians,  whose  average 
animal  protein  consumption  is  12  grams  per 
day.  export  this  protein-rtcb  material  to  the 
V3.  and  West  Germany  where  It  Is  added 
to  animal  feedl 

Another  approach  to  wahtng  u  growing  in 
use.  This  is  fish  farming.  This  consists  In 
stocking  a  pond  or  rice  paddy  with  fresh  or 
brackish  water  flsh,  and  providing  the  flsh 
with  nutrients.  In  Uganda,  yields  of  300  lb 
per  acre  come  from  stocking  a  pond  with  a 
small,  hardy  local  flsh,  tllapla,  which  grows 
quickly  to  a  weight  of  1  or  2  lb  without  any 
help.  If  the  farmer  adds  supplementary 
foods  such  as  elephant  grass  and  sweet 
potatoes,  annual  production  can  be  boosted 
to  2,000  lb  per  acre.  Actually,  higher  yields 
of  protein  per  acre  can  be  achieved  by  flsh 
culture  than  by  any  other  agrlcultxiral 
method  known.  The  obvious  drawback  is 
the  need  for  dependable  water. 

Protein  from  all  animal  sources  now  totals 
about  20  million  tons  a  year,  while  protein 
from  cereal  grains  totals  106  million  tons. 
There  are  two  Important  sources  of  vege- 
table protein  that  are  little  used  today: 
legumes,  such  as  various  beans,  peas,  and 
lentils;  and  the  oil  seeds,  such  as  soy  beans, 
peanuts,  and  cottonseed.  Present  produc- 
tion of  legiunea  provides  only  7%  million 
tons  of  protein.  Protein  production  from  oil 
seeds  Is  about  equal  to  that  from  all  *nitni>i 
products,  but — strangely  enough — very  Uttla 
of  It  is  used  for  human  consumption. 

Legumes,  for  some  reason,  have  never  been 
as  popular  as  grains  for  staple  foods.  They 
are  more  bulky,  but  not  drastically  so.  Their 
storage  properties  are  quite  good,  and  their 
protein  qiiallty  is  adequate,  if  not  equal  to 
meat.  The  whole  plant  Is  widely  used  for 
forage  crops,  and  has  the  valuable  ability  to 
"flz"  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  return  it  to 
the  ground,  reducing  the  need  for  nitrogen 
fertilizer.  Legumes  have  good  possibilities 
for  Improving  protein  availability  in  \uider- 
developed  countries. 

The  situation  with  the  oil  seeds  is  para- 
doxical. Protein  from  such  seeds  is  of  high 
value.  Soy  bean  meal,  for  example.  Is  un- 
usually high  In  the  essential  amino  acid 
lysine,  which  is  normally  deflcient  In  cereals. 
Thus,  it  Is  an  ideal  supplement  for  grain. 
Sesame  seed  and  cottonseed  are  similarly 
good  from  a  protein  standpoint. 

For  some  reason,  historical  or  cultural, 
soy  beans  are  eaten  in  quantity  by  humans 
only  in  the  Orient.  Although  the  VS.  grows 
about  60  percent  of  the  world  output,  little 
is  used  for  human  consumption.  Almost  all 
goes  into  livestock  and  poultry  feed  here  or 
abroad.  Although  China  produces  large 
quantities  and  Japan,  Brazil,  and  Indonesia 
each  grow  small  crops,  soy  is  typically  grown 
in  corn-growing  regions  of  the  world  and  la 
virtually  luiknown  in  most  of  the  protein- 
defldent  regions.  Cottonseed,  although 
much  more  widely  distributed,  presents  the 
problem  of  toxicity  to  human  beings  be- 
cause of  a  toxic  dye  substance  called  goesypol. 
New  techniques  have  now  been  developed  to 
reduce   or   eliminate   this    constituent   and 


make  cottonseed  meal  safe  for  himuos. 
Peanuts,  widely  grown  in  India  and  else- 
where yield  a  meal  which  is  high  in  good 
quaUty  protein,  but  which  is  also  little  used 
in  human  nutrition. 

Why  do  such  good  sources  of  needed  pro- 
tein go  to  waste?  The  main  historic  reason 
is  that  these  crope  have  been  grown  for  their 
oil.  The  residue  from  the  pressing  opera- 
tions has  always  presented  a  disposal  prob- 
lem. In  some  areas,  it  is  now  used  for  ani- 
mal feed  but  where  this  market  Is  inade- 
quate It  Is  used  for  fertilizer.  In  India,  for 
example,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  "press- 
cake"  with  ite  40  percent  protein  content, 
is  used  for  manure.  Two  basic  hindrances 
to  Increased  use  of  oil  seeds  m  improving  nu- 
trition are:  facilities  in  which  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed are  generally  highly  unsanitary  and 
antiquated,  usually  yielding  a  fibrous,  dirty 
presacake  full  of  hulls  and  other  scrap,  and 
the  protein  Is  usually  seriously  degraded  by 
excess  heat.  In  addition,  some  extraction 
plante  use  a  hydrocarbon  solvent  to  remove 
the  oil  and  the  exhausted  meal  often  con- 
tains toxic  traces  of  hydrocarbon  residues. 
Few  existing  processing  plante  could  be  con- 
verted to  making  a  product  flt  for  human 
consumption.  New  plante  would  have  to  be 
built.  In  addition,  many  countries  resist 
using  these  materials  on  the  ideological 
grounds  that  they  are  "second-rate"  foods— 
previously  considered  useful  only  for  animal 
feed  or  manure.  This  resistance  will  have 
to  be  overcome  before  they  wUl  be  widely 
accepted. 

A  most  Important  start  has  been  made  in 
an  unusual  direction.  In  Central  America. 
This  has  teken  place  at  the  Institute  de  Nu- 
trlclon  de  Central  America  y  Panama,  INCAP 
for  short.  This  organization  set  out  some 
years  ago  to  explore  the  Idea  that  there  were 
were  uniised  nutritious  foodst\iffs  available 
locally  In  most  underdeveloped  countries. 
Their  approach  was  to  take  the  locally  ac- 
cepted major  steple  grain — com,  in  the  case 
of  Ouatemala,  where  their  pilot  program  be- 
gan— and  Improve  it  with  complementary 
high-protein  local  oil  seed.  They  tried 
many  combinations  and  now  have  tested 
nine  "Ineaparlna"  recipes  for  safety  and 
nutritional  value.  All  \ise  a  com  base  sup- 
plemented by  sesame  or  soy  flour,  torula 
yeast  for  vltamln-B,  plus  vltamln-A.  In 
Ouatemala,  Ineaparlna  Is  used  to  make  a 
traditional  thin  gruel  called  atoles  which 
Guatemalans  relish  as  much  as  Americans 
do  malted  milkshakes.  Using  Ineaparlna 
has  produced  remarkable  reeulte  In  curing 
the  effecte  of  protein  deficiency  In  children. 
It  Is  nutritionally  equivalent  to  milk  but 
coete  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  as  mucb. 

In  countries  where  com  gruel  beverages  are 
not  as  popular  as  In  most  of  Latin  America, 
another  form  for  Ite  use  must  be  found.  It 
can  be  substituted  for  up  to  %  of  the  wheat 
flour  In  non-bread  recipes,  or  used  to  enrich 
Boupw,  puddings,  and  other  foods.  Ineapar- 
lna is  now  in  full-scale  commercial  produc- 
tion in  Ouatemala  and  Colombia,  with  a 
total  combined  production  of  216  tons  per 
month  and  is  being  test-marketed  In  seven 
other  Latin  American  countries.  The  pres- 
ent production  Is  enough  to  provide  an 
adequate  dally  protein  Intake  for  about 
100.000  children,  although  it  U  estimated 
that  the  Latin  American  market  potential 
Is  in  the  neighborhood  of  33,000  tons  per  year. 
That  amount  would  provide  1,250,000  chil- 
dren with  the  equivalent  of  3  glasses  of  milk 
per  day.  To  this  has  to  be  added  enough 
energy  foods  (grains  or  starchy  roots)  to 
provide  an  adequate  dally  Intake  of  calories. 

There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  In- 
eaparlna program  which  are  instructional  In 
terms  of  future  prospecte  for  similar  pro- 
grams. First,  while  it  was  Intended  to  be 
strictly  commercial  in  a  sense  that  its  pro- 
duction should  be  on  a  self-sustaining  basis, 
the  expenditure  for  research  and  develop- 
ment that  has  gone  into  formulation,  test- 
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Ing.  and  marketing  has  beetjvery  large  In 
terms  of  the  ultimate  returnj.  Secondly,  in 
spite  of  the  facts  that  the  baslC:  food  is  native 
to  the  population,  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public  health  people  jare  on  ite  side, 
the  price  is  kept  low  by  volume  production. 
It  is  not  yet  a  runaway  success. 

In  theory,  there  is  no  reason  why  flshmeal 
could  not  be  made  nutrltidQally  safe  for 
humans  and  used  as  a  low-co^t  protein  sup- 
plement for  starchy  foods.  Iii  fact,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  has  npt  taken  place. 
First,  the  processing  sltuattoti  is  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  the  oil  seedsj  The  existing 
facilities  produce  animal  feedjand  are  unhy- 
genic.  Entirely  new  and  seditrate  facilities 
will  have  to  be  built  to  pro^Qce  a  product 
fit  for  human  consumption.  Becondly.  there 
Is  an  aesthetic  problem;  most  flshmeal  Is 
made  from  the  whole  fisbj-pguts,  scales, 
bones,  and  all,  or  from  just  these  parte  of 
the  better  flsh  which  have  p^en  filleted  at 
sea.  The  US/FDA  takes  thei  position  that 
such  a  product  is  "filthy"  regardless  of  the 
hygenie  conditions  of  the  plaiTt  producing  It. 
The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Ftkberles  has  de- 
vised processes  which  yield  a  palatable  prod- 
uct In  hopes  that  the  FDA  Will  approve  the 
aew  product  so  that  work  ma  j  go  on. 

Next,  is  the  question  of  fi8|vor  and  smell. 
Fish  flour  (flshmeal  suitable  fpr  human  con. 
s'miptlon)  can  be  completely]  deodorized  by 
extracting  the  fat  down  to  less  than  0.1 
percent.  Varying  amounte  mky  be  left  In 
up  tr  10  percent  which  will  cteate  a  product 
which  is  attractive  to  those  people  who  like 
Qshy  taste  (there  are  many) ,  nut  It  becomes 
subject  to  rancidity  and  possible  long-term 
health  problems.  The  expense  is  obviously 
higher  for  the  more  refined  products,  but 
their  neutral  flavor  makes  thiam  more  suit- 
able for  incorporation  into  grain-based  prod- 
ucts such  as  bread.  The  problem  of  actually 
selling  a  product  incorporating  flsh  flour  has 
not  yet  been  faced.  Presumably  these  steps 
would  be  similar  to  those  necessary  for  In- 
eaparlna. The  source  of  tlit  supplement 
will  create  an  additional  hurale,  in  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  word  "flsh"llon  the  label, 
problems  of  new  methods  of '  cookery,  eto.. 
and  overcoming  prejudlcles  will  be  consid. 
erable.  ' 

Numbers  of  exotic  proposals^  ^re  also  under 
consideration,  outetanding  an^Ong  which  are 
the  potential  of  microorgank^ms  as  food- 
producers,  grazing  on  coal,  crude  oil,  black 
liquor  from  pulp  and  paper  eberatlons,  ete. 
The  organisms  themselves  inplude  bacteria, 
fungi,  and  yeasts.  Petroles  BP,  in  Prance, 
hp-  described  work  on  the  fomentation  of 
petroleum  fractions  to  jrield  jwast  protein  as 
a  counterpart  to  the  more  itual  carbohy- 
drate fermentation.  This  1^  accomplished 
by  strong  agitation  and  aeration  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  solubllltw  of  hydrocar- 
bons In  aqueoxis  medium.  Tthe  potential 
advantages  of  such  a  schem^  are  Immense. 
World  reserves  of  petroleum  airt  large.  Pure 
protein  on  the  other  hand  is  useful  in  deca- 
gram quantities.  It  Is  estlnilted  that  the 
equivalent  of  the  total  currewt  animal  pro- 
tein supply  could  be  produced  from  Just  3 
percent  of  the  world's  annual  petroleum  pro- 
duction. The  widespread  eitistence  of  re- 
fineries and  distribution  systans  for  petro- 
leum producte  would  also  reouce  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation  and  distribution. 
There  Is  another  advantage.  Micro-organism 
culture  requires  only  small  t^iis  of  special- 
ists and  little  space.  It  doeia  not  compete 
for  nutritious  raw  material J^^  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  sun,  lain,  and  cllinate.  It  also 
has  a  very  rapid  growth  rate.  |  'While  a  1.000- 
Ib  cow  produces  1  lb  of  protein,  the  same 
amount  of  micro-organisms  leould  produce 
2,400  lb  of  protein.  NASA  atad  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  have  put  forth  yields  from  7  to 
♦♦  percent  from  different  frattlons.  Fungi 
MV*  also  been  grown  on  varlc  itis  high  carbo- 
hydrate substrates,  such  as  Wackstrap  mo- 
lasses, sugar  beete,  manioc  roote  and  cltnu 


m. lasses  in  high  yields.  Algae  growing,  per- 
haps even  raised  on  sewage  to  help  solve  two 
problems  at  once,  is  a  perennial  favorite  in 
extracting  protein  from  forage  crops  like 
alfalfa,  which  are  more  efllclent  converters 
of  sunlight  than  conventional  grains  and 
vegetebles,  comes  up  regularly. 

None  of  these  exotic  sources  of  protein  is 
past  the  pilot  plant  stege.  and  most  are  in 
the  R&D  stege.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  can 
be  helpful  between  now  and  1980.  or  perhaps 
even  2000.  Possibly  In  the  future,  they  may 
help  If  the  world's  population  is  ever  to  ap- 
proach 8  or  10  billion.  Of  course,  market 
acceptence  has  not  even  begun  the  testing 
stege.  It  Is  submitted,  however,  that  market 
acceptance,  when  stervatlon  is  the  alterna- 
tive, might  not  be  as  difficult  as  some  im- 
agine. 

Where,  then,  does  the  most  promise  lie? 
The  need  will  be  upon  us  more  quickly  than 
we  expect  and,  therefore,  we  must  concen- 
trate on  getting  the  most  we  can  for  our 
money  and  technical  effort.  This  implies 
that  it  is  pointless  to  mount  a  crash  program 
to  develop  exotic  foods  from  petroleum,  coal, 
algae,  or  other  far-out  sources,  as  our  main 
effort.  Such  foods  probably  will  not  play 
any  important  part  in  alleviating  mass  star- 
vation m  16  or  20  years.  Secondly,  it  is  al- 
most as  pointless  to  assume  that  any  really 
different  natural  food  is  going  to  be  accepted 
quickly.  There  is  no  question,  for  example, 
but  that  flsh  flour  can  be  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  human  dlete,  but  unless  It  is  In- 
corporated into  flour  or  other  steple  foods 
by  government  flat,  it  is  highly  unlikely  to 
achieve  any  signiflcant  penetration.  Work 
on  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  sea 
should  be  continued  at  a  high  plteh — electri- 
cal grouping  of  flsh  Into  concentrations  that 
can  be  pumped  onboard  instead  of  using 
nete.  The  use  of  electrical  fields  immedi- 
ately ahead  of  a  bottom  trawl  has  already 
proved  valuable  in  bringing  certain  varieties 
of  shrimp  up  out  of  the  mud  so  they  can 
be  caught.  Slmulteneously,  of  course,  stud- 
ies must  be  made  of  the  whole  ecology  of 
flsh  life  to  avoid  overfishing  and  long-term 
depletion  of  the  resources.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  fish  cxilture  in  inland  pools  and 
even  for  similar  activities  In  restricted  areas 
of  the  ocean.  Fish  that  act  as  sea  pigs  capa- 
ble of  foraging  on  the  dilute  nutrients  that 
exist  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  vtrili  also  be 
worthwhile,  assuming  that  they  could  be 
used  in  such  forms  as  fish  sticks  or  sausages 
in  which  their  actual  Identity  is  lost. 

The  major  hope,  however,  devolves  on  the 
soil.  Attempts  to  open  new  lands  to  crops 
will  not  only  cost  more  than  they  virlll  yield, 
but  It  Is  clear  that  almost  all  of  the  land 
that  can  easily  be  Irrigated  or  is  otherwise 
suiteble  is  presently  under  cultivation.  It 
is  expected  that  perhaps  10  percent  can  be 
added  to  the  existing  arable  land  area  by 
expanding  conventional  Irrigation.  De- 
salted sea  water  appears,  at  the  moment,  to 
be  far  too  expensive  for  irrigation  for  a  long 
time. 

In  summary  then,  the  food  to  feed  the 
world's  rapidly  increasing  population  will 
have  to  come  from  crops  and  animals  grown 
on  land  that  is  now  in  more  or  less  success- 
ful production.  Vastly  Increased  fertilizer 
application,  pest  control  in  Ite  widest  sense, 
including  weeds,  Insecte,  and  disease,  intro- 
duction of  Improved  crop  and  animal  vari- 
eties and  better  management  practices. 
While  Initially,  vast  quantities  of  fertilizer 
will  have  to  be  shipped  from  the  developed 
nations,  it  is  importent  that  new  fertilizer 
plante  be  built  in  the  areas  affected.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  building 
such  facilities  will  run  to  about  6  blUlon 
dollars.  Of  course,  simply  making  fertilizer 
available  is  not  enough.  A  vast  educational 
program  is  needed,  plus  real  incentives 
among  farmers  themselves  to  Increase  their 
yields.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  deep 
back  country,  there  is  little  incentive  to  pro- 


duce more  because  there  is  no  market  Into 
which  the  small  farmer  can  dispose  of  his 
surplus  for  cash,  and  nothing  to  buy  with 
the  cash  If  he  had  it.  He  must  first  be  con- 
verted from  subsistence  farming  to  occa- 
sional commercial  farming,  and  to  a  con- 
siuner,  if  he  is  to  have  the  incentive  to  in- 
crease his  yields. 

Looking  further  into  the  situation  s(»ne- 
what  cold-bloodedly,  there  Is  little  effect  on 
the  economy  and  nutrition  of  the  majority 
of  countries  if  the  lowest  level .  farmers  do 
not  increase  their  yields  immediately.  In 
most  countries,  there  is  a  relatively  small 
number  of  commercial  farmers  who  produce 
the  majority  of  the  food  and  export  crops. 
Concentrating  the  limited  educational  in- 
pute  on  this  particular  productive  fraction 
will  Increase  the  efficiency  of  information 
dissemination.  Illiteracy  is  a  major  hin- 
drance. Fortunately,  with  fertilizer  you  can 
see  the  resulte.  In  Mexico,  demonstrations 
were  carried  out  by  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. Mexican  farmers  in  remote  villages  who 
watehed  the  esteblishment  of  fertilizer  dem- 
onstration p!ote  refused  to  have  any  of  the 
"veneno"  (poison)  put  on  their  crops.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  comparing  their  own  growth 
rates  with  the  demonstration  plot,  they 
came  around  asking  for  some  "medlclna." 
Such  farmers  may  not  be  able  to  read,  but 
they  can  see,  reason,  and  count. 

An  importent  hindrance  to  such  an  ex- 
pansion program  is  that  the  tradition  of  us- 
ing credit  has  not  been  estebllshed  to  any 
great  extent  In  backward  areas.  Small-scale 
usury,  rather  than  large-scale,  low-cost  cred- 
it is  the  ruJe.  Animal  husbandry  and  the 
utilization  of  land  suiteble  only  for  forage 
and  pasture  must  be  greatly  expanded  in 
quality.  Tn  an  experiment  In  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
on  napier  grass  at  the  rate  of  up  to  800  lb. 
per  acre — far  higher  than  you  would  be  able 
to  use  in  the  temperate  zone — has  resulted 
in  putting  weight  on  steers  at  the  rate  of  2 
lb.  of  beef  per  lb.  of  nitrogen  added,  which 
works  out  to  about  10  cente  worth  of  nitro- 
gen per  lb.  of  beef.  These  gains  came  from 
land  that  is  probably  unsulteble  for  any 
other  type  of  food  production. 

Increasing  production  by  agriciilture  in 
the  ways  outlined  above  Is  not  a  glamorous 
job.  It  requires  great  Inpute  of  grubby, 
very  ordinary  activity,  including  lote  of 
sweat.  The  level  of  technology  needed  is  un- 
inspiring. When  we  speak  of  educational 
requlremente  here,  for  example,  we  are  not 
talking  about  Ph.  D.'s  but  about  carpenters, 
mechanics,  and  plumbers.  In  some  commu- 
nities, if  a  tool  needs  a  new  nut  or  gasket  it 
cannot  be  repaired.  Production  in  some  of 
the  backward  areas  could  be  doubled  simply 
by  introducing  steel  hoes  to  replace  the 
pointed  sticks  they  now  use.  In  many  areas 
of  the  world  even  the  scythe  Is  unknown. 
Plowing  with  draft  cattle  will  Increase  pro- 
duction over  hoes,  but  plow  design  is  criti- 
cal. Undernourished  draft  cattle  are  not 
tractors.  Labor-saving  devices  requiring 
large  capital  expenditures  are  not  necessarily 
desirable,  but  tools  to  allow  a  better  job  to 
be  done  very  deflnitely  are. 

Summing  up,  here  are  the  needs  and 
prospects:  the  population  of  Africa  will 
double  by  2000  A.D.,  increase  by  150  percent 
In  both  the  Near  and  Far  East,  and  treble 
In  Latin  America.  To  maintain  the  present 
inadequate  dlete,  the  food  supplies  will  also 
have  to  increase  in  the  same  proportions, 
at  annual  Increase  rates  of  2  percent,  2V*  per- 
cent, and  3V4  percent,  respectively. 

The  average  Increases  over  the  past 
decade  met  or  slightly  exceeded  these  flg- 
ures.  However,  most  of  the  gains  were  made 
In  the  first  half — from  1955  to  1960.  Since 
then,  per  capite  food  production  in  all  four 
areas  has  slowly  decreased.  This  decline  in 
production  increases  means  that  the  easy 
avenues  of  Increased  food  production  have 
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been  exhausted.  From  here  on,  the  Inputa — 
teetmologleal,  caplUl.  and  pb7«lcal-Hnust 
be  Increued  greatly  or  the  preaent  sKiw  de- 
terioration In  diet  wUl  continue. 

These  ratea  of  Increase  can  be  achieved 
technically.  Tbla  has  been  prored.  Tliat 
the  efforts  and  Inputs  now  being  expended 
by  the  underdeveloped  countries  them' 
Aelyes.  and  by  the  developed  world  on  their 
behalf,  are  Insufficient  to  achieve  them  la 
also  evident. 

Here  are  the  options:  In  a  nation  with  a 
primarily  grain-based  diet  and  a  population 
growth  of  2%  percent.  It  will  take  only  live 
years  without  significant  Increases  in  total 
production  to  drop  a  2000  calorie  diet  to 
1750  calories.  On  the  other  hand,  to  Increase 
the  grain-based  diet  by  10  percent  and  pro- 
vide a  number  of  feed  grains  to  add  j\ist  12 
grams  of  animal  protein  per  day,  will  re- 
quire a  production  Increase  of  almost  20 
parent  over  the  same  five  years.  The  first 
route  Is  easy,  but  It  leads  to  catastrophe. 
The  second  la  hard,  but  Its  end  Is  hope. 
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TESTIMONY  OP  SARGENT  SHRIVER 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  EXECUTIVE  REOROA- 
NQ^ATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  Sargent 
Shrlver  recently  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization which  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  problems  of  urban 
America.  His  testimony  is  an  eloquent 
and  heartfelt  statement  of  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  of  how  these  problems 
must  be  resolved  before  we  can  call 
America  a  true  democracy.  As  Mr. 
Shrlver  puts  it: 

Democracy  means  more  than  giving  every 
man  a  vote,  because  many  of  the  problems 
we  face  today  will  never  appear  on  a  ballot: 
walfan  regulations;  code  enforcement; 
garbage  collection:  police  brutaUty.  Dla- 
•nfranchlaement  takes  many  forms — and  all 
of  them  render  the  poor  helpless,  vulnerable 
aft'ald.    Beyond    the    formal    ballot    comes 


the  larger  mandate  of  democracy — to  give 
the  poor  an  effective  voice  In  the  reshaping 
of  our  cities.  To  give  the  poor  a  role,  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding 
of  our  society. 

In  his  statement,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  tells  of 
the  role  of  the  antlpoverty  program  in 
trying  to  bring  the  poor  from  their  bond- 
age of  helplessness  and  ignorance — a 
bondage  which  can,  and  sometimes  does, 
explode  into  a  nightmare  of  violence  and 
destruction.  He  admits  that  the  war 
on  poverty  is  subject  to  "policy  disputes, 
contests  for  control,  personality  conflicts 
and  incredibly  extensive  scrutiny,  criti- 
cism and  debate."  But  he  argues,  and 
I  believe  he  Is  right,  "that  conflict  is  a 
measure  of  the  stake  which  the  entire 
society  now  recognizes  it  has  in  the  effec- 
tive conduct  and  successful  conclusion  of 
this  war." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Shriver's  two  statements 
be  Inserted  in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TxsTUCONT   or  Sascxnt   Saaivnt,   Dnzcroa, 
Omca  OF  Economic  OppoxTrrNrrr,  Bcroaa 

THX    SXMATX    StTBCOMMrrTEK    ON    EXXCtnTVX 
RzoaOANIZATION,  AtTOUST   19,   1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen;  It  has  been  said 
that  a  nation's  character  may  be  read  In  the 
streets  of  Its  cities. 

In  recent  months  and  weeks  I  have  walked 
the  streets  of  many  of  America's  cities.  If 
our  national  character  Is  to  be  read  In  thesa 
streets  we  must  all  bow  In  shame.  They 
speak  of  neglect  and  heedlessness.  They  are 
dirty  and  crowded.  They  are  dehumanlxlng 
and,  as  we  have  learned  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months,  brutalizing  and  cruel. 

Why  Is  this?  For  the  most  part  our  cities 
have  not  changed  very  much  in  the  past 
generation.  Urban  renewal  has  transformed 
some  few  acres.  New  towers,  with  skins  of 
glass  and  aluminum  have  taken  the  place  of 
last  century's  brick  and  stucco.  Massive 
public  housing  projects  rise  where  yester- 
day's tenements  squatted.  But  on  the  whole 
the  streets  of  today's  cities  are  much  as  they 
have  been  throughout  our  lifetime. 

What  then  Is  so  different?  It  must  be 
more  than  the  brick  and  mortar.  More  than 
the  Summer  heat  and  the  absence  of  trees 
and  parks.  Even  more  than  the  crowds  and 
the  choking  trafflp.  All  these  were  present 
In  the  past  and  we  took  a  kind  of  perverse 
pride  In  them.  We  said  they  typified  our 
vitality.  They  were  part  of  our  young,  ener- 
getic spirit. 

That  is  precisely  what  Is  different  and 
ahameful.  The  spirit  of  our  cities.  Their 
crushing  weight  on  the  people  who  inhabit 
them.  For  in  1966  our  cities  have  become 
prisons  for  th»  poor,  the  Jobless,  and  the 
discriminated  a^nst.  They  have  become 
breeding  grounds  of  discontent  and  frustra- 
tion; not  so  much  because  they  are  noisy 
and  unpleasant;  but  because  there  la  no 
exit  for  moat  of  those  who  live  there. 

When  last  centviry's  immigrant  came  to 
the  lower  east  aide  of  New  York,  he  and  his 
family  lived  in  a  crowded  tenement.  His 
children  played  on  a  hot  city  street.  Poverty 
and  disease  were  his  neighbors.  But  he  also 
knew  that  despite  obstacles  and  discrimina- 
tion; If  he  worked  and  saved  and  succeeded, 
as  the  American  dream  told  him  he  coxild, 
he  could  get  out,  move  away,  find  a  better 
life  In  a  more  pleasant  place.  And  moat 
often  he  did. 

Today,  the  people  who  live  In  these  same 
homes  on  these  same  streets  are,  tat  the 


most  part,  stuck  there  for  good.  They  are 
black.  Or  they  are  Puerto  Blcan.  They  are 
Mexican -American  or  they  are  Just  poor. 
The  subTirbe  are  locked  to  them.  The  better 
schools  in  better  neighborhoods  are  barred 
to  their  chUdren.  The  buses  don't  penetrate 
to  their  streets.  The  hospital  Is  typically 
miles  away.  And  the  nearest  park  or  pool 
or  place  to  play  ts  beyond  their  horizon. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  physical 
decay  and  blight  of  our  cities.  Secretary 
Weaver  has  addressed  hlmseU  thoughtfully 
and  well  to  these  urban  phenomena.  But 
my  first  concern;  my  overriding  respcnslbll- 
Ity  is  to  the  people  of  our  cities;  to  the 
blight  that  has  infected  their  lives.  And  it 
Is  to  this  spectrum  of  human  problems  and 
to  the  hope  for  their  solution  that  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  today. 

A  well  known  American  clergyman  and  an 
official  of  the  county  government  of  Los  An- 
geles flew  over  Watts  recently.  Looking 
down  upon  the  city  below,  the  clergyman 
said,  "That  couldn't  possibly  be  a  elum. 
The  houses  look  neat  and  clean;  there  are 
trees  and  gardens.  Something  else  must 
have  caused  those  riots." 

This  is  precisely  my  point.  Watts  is  not 
the  typical  stereotype  of  an  urban  slum. 
Yet  its  people  are.  They  have  been  forced 
Into  an  enclave  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  Tiiej  have  been  cut  off  from  basic 
services;  transportation,  recreation,  health, 
Justice,  and  quality  education. 

They  lack  political  power.  They  lack  eco- 
nomic power.  And  they  lack  Internal  orga- 
nlzatlon  and  leaders  who  are  responsive  to 
their  needs.  They  have  been  victimized  by 
inadequate  local  Investment  In  education 
and  essential  facilities. 

Discrimination,  abandonment,  the  flight 
to  the  suburbs,  the  withering  of  the  tax  base 
have  turned  yesterday's  teeming  melting  pot 
Into  a  cistern. 

It  is  easy  to  be  smgry  about  our  cities. 
Easy  to  be  ashamed  of  what  they  tell  about 
the  qxiallty  of  our  nation's  character.  In 
the  wake  of  this  summer's  violence,  news- 
paper after  newspaper  haa  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  national  disgrace 
right  in  its  own  profitable  market  area. 
They  have  published  btimlng  editorials  wltb 
titles  like,  "Is  the  nation  losing  War  in 
Ohettos?",  "Can  we  say  Walt  Baby  Walt?" 
They  call  for  inunedlate,  massive  Infusions  of 
money  for  rehabilitation  and  repair.  And 
they  tire  right. 

But  money  alone  la  not  the  answer  any 
more  than  our  good  intentions  are.  What 
is  required,  right  now,  is  a  better,  quicker, 
more  Intelligent  way  of  filling  the  needs  of 
the  people  who  live  In  our  city  slums. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me,  do  we  need  more 
Jobs,  or  more  hospitals,  or  -more  housing,  or 
betto:  schooling,  or  more  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  social  workers,  of  course,  my  answer 
would  be  Tes.  We  need  all  of  these  things. 
And  more.    And  now. 

But  one  of  the  most  profound  discoveries 
we  have  made  in  the  poverty  program— is 
that  how  you  do  things  is  as  Important  u 
what  you  do — or  even  when  you  do  them. 

And  we  have,  with  the  funds  at  our  dis- 
posal, attempted  most  profoundly  to  in- 
fluence how  things  are  done.  We  decided  at 
the  outs^  that  our  appropriations  would  be 
best  expended  as  a  catalyst  to  demonstrate 
that  massive  Influxes  of  money,  past,  present, 
and  future,  do  not  alone  constitute  answers. 
Any  more  than  massive  programs  of  slum 
clearance  constitute  urban  renewal.  Or 
massive  Infusions  of  foreign  aid  guaiantes 
world  peace. 

The  approach  upon  which  we  have  staked 
our  very  existence — Is  the  solution  our  coun- 
try started  off  with— the  solution  of  Democ- 
racy. As  an  attack  on  poverty  It  Is  an  ex- 
periment. It  la  a  gamble.  But.  It  mad* 
sense  in  1776,  and  it  makes  even  more  sense 
to  me  today  as  a  solution  for  the  city  and  iU 
problem!. 


So,  If  you  were  to  ask  me  f oi  jmy  dlagnoaU 
of  the  proMMUs  of  the  oity,  I  ootid— with  tba 
help  of  others,  produce  all  thd  learned  texts 
you  need  on  upward  mobility,  the  matri- 
archal family,  the  subculture  of  poverty. 

But,  If  you  are  asking  me  Jiow,  from  my 
experience,  my  personal  experUetice  with  the 
poverty  program  we  need  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  city,  my  answer  would  have 
to  be :  Why  not  try  democracy. 

Democracy  means  more  than  giving  every 
man  a  vote,  because  many  of  the  problems 
we  lace  today  will  never  appear  on  a  ballot: 
welfare  regulations;  code  enforcement;  gar- 
bage coUectlon;  police  brulMity.  Dlaen- 
Iranchisement  takes  many  fonts — and  all  at 
them  render  the  poor  helplesB,  vulnerable, 
afraid.  Beyond  the  formal  ballot  comes  the 
larger  mandate  of  democracy-~to  give  the 
poor  an  effective  voice  in  the  reahaplng  of 
our  cities.  To  give  the  poor  a  rpie,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  oontnbote  to  ths  reb^illdlng  of  our 
society. 

Democracy  has  never  stood  [for  a  set  of 
inswera.  The  moat  we  can  h0pe  for  is  an 
igreement  that  there  are  ways  la  which  men 
can  begin  to  arrive  at  answers,  tsest  them  out 
reject  tbem  and  try  again.  ' 

Thla  U  what  we  have  done  Ih  health  In 
legal  services,  in  education,  in  Job  training. 
Is  social  services,  in  housing. 

And  the  poor  will  tell  you.  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference to  them  Whether  you  do  things  for 
them,  and  to  tbem — or  with  tbetn. 

When  I  was  in  the  Peace  CoTpe,  I  received 
a  letter  that  comes  back  to  ttilnd  at  this 
particular  time :  Our  school  haa  no  roof.  It 
would  be  a  ten-dollar  project  and  about  one 
diyl  labor  for  two  or  three  Pesjcje  Corpemen 
to  build  that  roof.  Yet  we  dob't  do  it.  If 
we  gsve  my  school  a  roof  It  would  always  be 
that,  a  gift,  the  Gringo's  roof.  When  It 
needed  fixing,  no  one  would  Rx  It.  If  It 
tUes  me  a  y*ar  to  talk  my  neighbors  Into 
putting  on  that  roof  it  will  be  Wdrth  It.  Be- 
cauee  It  will  then  be  their  r^f  on  their 
school.  I 

That  may  sound  like  a  far-feUhed,  exotic 
example.    It  la  not.  [ 

Ironically,  for  the  poor,  the  oLie  great  an- 
tithesis of  democracy  is  the  Law. ' 

Especially  in  the  ghetto.  In  th^  eyes  of  the 
poor,  the  omnl-present  enemy  of  partner- 
•hlp,  of  dignity,  of  mutuality  is  the  Cop,  the 
poUceman,  "the  man"  not  because  of  any 
•rtlon  on  his  part  but  because  he  has  come 
to  stand  for  the  total  complex  i>t  forces  ar- 
tiyed  against  the  poor.  i 

Our  Legal  Services  Program  la  an  attempt 
to  make  democracy  come  allv«  where  the 
odds  are  toughest.  And  we  are  succeeding— 
not  Just  because  of  the  support  of  the  Amerl- 
cwi  Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Assod- 
•tlon,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Moclation.  We  are  succeeding  because  we 
m  creating  institutions  where  the  law  Is  a 
Wend,  an  aUy,  a  protector  and  a  champion 
M  the  righto  of  the  poor.  Just  as  Impor- 
tint— and  perhaps  even  more  radical— we 
we  succeeding  because  we  are  providing  the 
poor  with  the  same  control  over  their  attor- 
My«  that  the  middle  class  have  over  theirs. 
In  Houston,  our  legal  services  program  has 
t»o  novel  features— features  w^th  make  a 
aemocracy  a  reality.  T 

First, -each  neighborhood  law  dfflce  Is  sub- 
^  to  the  control  of  the  people  U  the  nelgh- 
torhood-the  poor  people.  I  dont  mkn 
tomlnai  control.  I  mean  they  have  the 
nght  to  do  everything  up  to  an«.  including 
wmg  the  lawyer  from  the  program. 

.»^'"*'  *'^*""*  ^  special  provision  for  an 
wtorney  whose  sole  Job  Is  to  review  the  com- 

i^cf*^  ''"*°*»  '°«*  prospective  clients 
Wnst  the  legal  services  program  for  refus- 
!°*^^k»  tl«lr  case.  His  dectttam  U  final 
ta?^»w^°*  be  fired  or  penallMd  for  sid- 

Utir,^J^"  *'"*°'-  ^«  *»»'•  B»  fW  the  old 
^ttn  question,  "Who  Shall  watS^'- 
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em"  •  "«       nr    "  ""  ~*»*'  w«««u  ths  watch- 
»  new  twist.    Because  whU^i  attonieys 
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are  watching  pubUo  offidaU.  private  mer- 
chants and  landlords,  another  attorney  Is 
watching  th«n— and  the  poor  are  empow- 
ered and  organized  to  watch  them  all.  That 
*•  *"»•  enfranchisement.  That  is  what  I 
mean  by  partnership— not  Just  a  partnership 
between  the  poor  and  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram—but a  partnership  between  the  poor 
and  Justice.  That's  what  the  rule  of  law 
has  to  mean  in  a  democracy. 

Beyond  the  protection  of  the  law  Ue  ths 
values  of  life  and  death,  sickness  and  health. 
These  too  must  be  democratized  In  a  society 
where  high  morbidity  and  mortality  are  cor- 
relatives of  poverty.  To  this  very  day.  there 
la  no  hospital  in  Watte.  Only  two  months 
ago,  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  county  re- 
jected a  bond  issue  to  buUd  such  a  hospital. 
Yet,  how  are  we  to  buUd  communities  of  men 
when  we  deny  the  common  bonds  of  pain,  of 
suffering,  of  care  and  of  compassion? 

But  today,  in  Watts,  a  beginning  u  prom- 
ised— and  more  than  promised.  There  will 
soon  rise  in  the  heart  of  Watte  an  OEO 
fimded  neighborhood  health  center— built  by 
the  people  of  Watte,  controlled  by  the  people 
^  Watte,  and  largely  staffed  by  the  people 

There,  we  are  entering  Into  a  new  form 
of  partnership— through  a  system  of  Tan- 
dem training  where  the  technicians  and  pro- 
fessionals will  be  paired  with  local  resldente 
to  equip  them  with  the  skUls  necessary  to 
provide  care  and  to  quaUfy  for  the  Jobs  In 
this  new  clinic. 

It  must  be  that  way— for  the  people  In 
Watte  will  tolerate  no  structure  built  and 
maimed  and  controlled  by  outeidera.  The 
decision  to  cure  or  not  to  cure,  to  treat  or  not 
to  treat  Is  the  power  to  withhold  life  itself. 
Neither  they,  nor  we.  would  wllUngly  delegate 
that  power  to  an  outelder,  an  enemy  or  even 
a  stranger.  Like  the  founders  of  this  nation, 
they  refuse  to  let  paternaUsm  of  any  kind. 
poUtlcal,  racial  or  professional  be  Interposed 
between  themselves  and  the  inalienable  rleht 
to  life  Iteelf.  * 

There  is  one  place  where  some  experte  will 
tell  you  partnership  won't  work.  That's  In 
urban  planning,  in  housing,  in  physical  re- 
newal. But  as  Justin  Herman,  the  Director 
of  the  Redevelopment  Agency  of  San  Fran- 
cisco said: 

"To  hear  archltecte  and  designers  talk,  you 
would  think  they  have  all  the  answers.  They 
think  all  lu-ban  pressures  can  be  solved  by 
architecture  and  dty  design.  Of  course  they 
cant.  In  Watte  the  problem  wasn't  archi- 
tecture." 
In  every  ghetto  In  this  country,  poor  people 

are    doing    their    own    urban    planning 

scratching  and  clawing  their  way  through  the 
debris,  trucking  it  off  by  hand,  or  push  cart 
or  truck — to  make  what  they  call  "vest 
pocket  parks."  These  may  not  be  part  of  the 
master  plan  for  the  city  that  is  taking  shape 
downtown  on  the  drawing  boards  of  the  ex- 
perte. But  those  youngsters  are  finding 
meaning  in  converting  rubbish  heaps  Into 
stlckball  cotirte  and  basketbaU  courte  and 
areas  where  the  Uttle  kids  can  Just  run 
around  without  danger  of  being  crippled  for 
life  by  automobUes. 

In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the  alums  had  no 
paved  streets — ^because  in  Phoenix,  the  poor 
lacked  the  capital  to  meet  the  large  assess- 
mente  necessary.  Despite  this,  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  petlUoned  the  city  council  to  have 
their  streete  paved  even  though  they  would 
have  to  bear  the  cost.  They  are  vrtlllng  to 
bear  the  cost— and  the  city  fathers,  who 
never  dreamed  that  the  poor  wanted  streete 
badly  enough  to  pay  for  them,  have  worked 
out  an  installment  plan  which  mtOces  the 
financial  btu'den  bearable.  As  an  added 
bonxis.  and  In  direct  response  to  requeste  the 
dty  of  Phoenix  has  accelerated  Ite  street 
lighting  program  so  that  the  physical  danger 
of  unUt  neighborhoods  will  be  lessened.  The 
poor  don't  enjoy  being  the  victims  of  robbery, 
or  rape  or  mugging  any  more  than  the  rich. 


In  Guadeloupe,  a  community  of  Usxlcan- 
Amerlcaos  have  built  a  community  oeatcr, 
complete  with  meetlng-hau  classroom  and 
Tecreatlon  room  with  their  bare  handa.  "niey 
sifted  the  sand,  mixed  the  cement,  pressed 
out  each  block  In  a  pressurizing  machine 
and  cured  them  In  the  hot  sun.  And  then 
they  btillt  another  buUdlng  to  house  their 
credit  tuUon— a  crefllt  union  which  is  build- 
ing up  capital  on  the  10-cent  fee  p>er  money 
order  which  they  seU.  That's  what  partner- 
ship with  the  poor  can  do. 

Secretary  Weaver  is  far  more  conversant 
than  I  with  the  complexity  and  technlcaU- 
tlee  Involved  In  dty  pUnning  and  housing 
rehablUtatlon.  But  both  of  us  are  in  fuU 
agreement  that  buildings  alone  are  not  the 
answer.  We  both  know  that  brand  new 
housing  projecte  can  turn  Into  slums  In  two 
to  five  years. 

Hotialng  programs  must  be  coupled  with 
social  services.  But,  as  Secretary  Weaver  and 
I  both  know,  simply  combining  sodal  serv- 
ices with  pubUc  housing  Is  not  a  cure-alL 
Because  tmless  there  U  genuine  partldpa- 
tlon  of  the  members  of  the  community,  so- 
dal services  and  housing,  whether  provided 
separately  or  in  cambinatickn,  can  take  ths 
form  of  a  degrading  dole. 

In  "Death  of  a  Salesman."  Arthur  toiler 
epitomized  WlUy  Loman's  humanity  In  the 
widow's  comment  that  there  was  more  of 
Willie's  heart  and  soul  In  the  cement  front 
steps  of  his  house  which  he  had  laid  with 
his  own  two  hands  than  there  was  In  the 
entire  simi  of  business  deals  that  Willie  had 
completed  in  his  entire  life. 

The  rebuilding  of  our  dttes  Is  more  than 
a  physical  process.  The  poor  must  partld- 
pate  In  it.  But  that  will  require  more  than 
a  new  corp«-ation.  It  wUl  reqtilre  a  further 
democratlzatlmi  of  the  tmlons.  If  the  doc- 
tors and  medical  technicians  in  Watte  can 
accept  the  tandem  team  approach  labor 
unions  can  surely  open  thdr  gates. 

The  same  approach  is  necessary  in  our 
educational  system.  Local  schools  must  be 
subject  to  local  control.  We  don't  have  too 
much  local  control  In  this  country.  We 
have  too  Uttle.  To  make  the  schools  a  part 
of  community  life  we  need  neighborhood 
control  where  parente,  Interested  ciUzena 
volunteers  will  not  be  considered  outsiders 
by  the  professionals  who  administer  the 
schools. 

Head  Start  has  been  so  popular  predsely 
because  it  has  made  the  school  less  like  alien 
territory  to  be  feared  and  avoided.  It  has 
enabled  parente  to  feel  confident  and  rs- 
sponsible  for  contributing  to  their  chUd's 
development  and  growth  because  It  has  re- 
quired them  to  do  so. 

It  has  erected  new  lines  of  communica- 
tions and  contact  between  professional  and 
lay  persons,  the  school  and  the  community, 
the  parent  and  the  teacher  and  above  all. 
the  parent  and  the  chUd.  The  benefit  has 
been  reciprocal.  School  currlculiuns  have 
been  revised,  staffs  reconstituted.  PTA's  re- 
vltellzed,  and  most  important  children  have 
found  themselves  more  capable  of  coping 
with  this  strange  and  crucial  environment. 
For  ultimately,  we  have  attempted  to  shape 
that  critical  span  of  months  Into  a  Joint 
venture  by  famUy,  chUd  and  teacher.  A 
venture  that  miist  ripen  into  a  c(»itlnuouB 
quest  for  self  realization. 

We  are  not  submitting  a  romanticized 
vision  of  the  pocw  as  the  solution  to  aU  urt>an 
problems.  For  that,  too,  would  be  \m- 
democratlc. 

Democracy — as  an  approach  to  our  urban 
crisis — operates  to  prohibit  any  program  from 
being  perverted  into  an  instrument  of  pater- 
naUsm, of  Imperialism,  of  subjugation. 
And  equally,  it  operates  to  eliminate  ths 

barriers  of  traditiem.  custom,  and  prejudice 

barriers  to  full  partldpatlon  and  ftiU  partner- 
ahlp  with  aU  levels  and  unite  of  government, 
all  sectors  of  the  society,  and,  aU  groups  of 
concerned  dtisens. 
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In  consequence,  we  must  begin  to  disabuse 
ounelves  of  the  myths  and  preconceptions 
that  many  hold  toward  private  enterprise  and 
the  profit  motive,  toward  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, toward  volunteers  and  amateiira. 

For  there  are  many  forms  of  profit. 

Iliere  la  no  end  to  the  levels  of  decision 

'  And  all  of  us  are  amateurs  as  citizens,  and 
volunteers  to  humanity. 

We  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  city 
by  paying  people  to  work  forty-hour  weeks 
or  sixty-hour  weeks  or  even  eighty-hour 
weeks.  Government  can't  make  democracy 
work.  Government  can't  make  the  city  vital. 
Only  the  people,  and  their  Institutions,  In- 
dustry and  Its  resources,  the  churches,  the 
labor  unions,  the  civil  rights  groups  can. 

It  la  now  a  matter  of  record  that  we  have 
succeeded  In  mobilizing  the  private  sectcv. 

We  have  enlisted  American  Business  to  run 
Job  Corps  Centers — GE,  IBM,  Zerox,  ITT, 
RCA,  US  Industries,  Bvirroughs  and  more. 

Leaders  of  Industry  are  being  trained  in 
the  problems  of  poverty  at  the  University  of 
Ohio. 

lAbor  leaders  and  representatives  of  the 
labor  movement  are  being  trained  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  and  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

Leaders  of  the  Agricultural  community  are 
being  trained  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  University  of  Missouri. 

I  am  told  that  the  War  on  Poverty  has 
stimulated  more  Interreliglous  work,  more 
Interracial  work  than  any  program  in  recent 
history.  One  of  the  outstanding  symbols  of 
this  iB  an  organization  called  WIGS — Women 
In  Ootnmxinlty  Service.  For  the  first  time 
ever,  toui  national  organizations — United 
Church  Women,  National  Coiincll  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women — ^not  as  four  organizations  but  as 
one. 

WIC8,  with  Its  37  million  members,  has 
handled  the  application  of  each  of  the  60,000 
girls  who  has  applied  thus  far,  personally 
screened  8,000  of  them,  and  provided  indi- 
vidualized assistance  to  each  of  the  3.600  of 
them  presently  In  the  wMnen's  Job  Corps. 
As  If  that  were  not  enough.  WICS  is  now  be- 
ginning a  broader  program  of  education, 
recreation  and  Job  placement  in  conjunction 
with  our  community  action  agencies. 
Here  are  some  other  examples: 
— In  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  the  Cath- 
olic family  and  child  services,  the  United 
Church  Women,  and  the  Unitarians  have 
received  anti-poverty  funds  to  run  day  care 
centers  together  for  children  of  migratory 
workers. 

— In  Michigan  and  South  Carolina,  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  groups  Joined  forces  tn 
programs  to  aid  migrants. 

— ^The  New  Mexico  State  Council  of 
Ohurches  received  1,3  million  dollars  to  es- 
tablish education  centers  throughout  the 
state  to  improve  the  educational  level  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  agricultural  workers. 
— In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue rented  a  hall  to  a  Lutheran  church 
group  to  conduct  pre-school  classes  for  kids 
from  a  predominantly  Catholic  area  I 

The  YWCA  Is  running  a  Job  Corps  Center 
for  e^ls  In  Loe  Angeles. 

One  other  project — Project  Star — is  sym- 
bolic of  the  interreliglous  nature  of  this  ef- 
fort. In  a  state  where  less  than  6%  of  the 
population  is  Catholic,  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Natchez  and  Jackson  Is  running  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  basic  literacy  education,  skill 
training,  Job  counselling,  testing  and  guid- 
ance to  B.OOO  persons  of  all  races  and  reli- 
gions from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
•Isslppl. 

On  the  board  of  Star  sit  Negroea  and 
whites,  priests  and  ministers,  dvll  rights 
leaders,  and  representatives  o<  both  buslnesa 
and  labor. 


Upward  Bound — has  Involved  90  private 
colleges  and  universities,  33  private  second- 
ary schools  in  providing  special  remedial 
education,  tutoring,  and  counseling  to  over 
30,000  poor  youths  who  show  college  poten- 
tial, regardless  of  past  academic  record. 

This  represents  a  small  sampling  of  the 
way  in  which  we  have  undertaken  to  imple- 
ment Congpress'  mandate  to  mobilize  all  the 
resoTirces  of  the  nation  In  this  war  against 
poverty.  It  also  accounts  In  part  for  the 
fact  that  the  OEO  program  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  policy  disputes,  many  contests 
for  control,  many  personality  conflicts,  and 
Incredibly  extensive  scrutiny,  criticism  and 
debate. 

What  has  not  been  perceived  is  that  con- 
troversy is  an  Index  of  involvement — and 
that  conflict  is  a  measure  of  the  stake  which 
the  entire  society  now  recognizes  It  has  In 
the  effective  conduct  and  successful  con- 
clusion of  this  war. 

We  can  expect  to  see  continued  accusa- 
tions of  scandal — and  continued  Inquiries 
Into  fiscal  accountability.  Responsible  re- 
porting has  dispelled  these  charges  and  dis- 
closed the  extent  to  which  many  of  these  In- 
vestigations were  in  fact  a  cover  for  persecu- 
tion and  harassment.  In  fact,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  after  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  our  programs  reported  this  month  that 
"There  hasn't  been  even  the  whisper  of  a 
scandal  in  the  administration  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  programs  across  the 
country." 

But  In  the  charges  of  scandal  and  fiscal 
accountability,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
larger  scandal  that  the  mere  persistence  of 
poverty  constitutes — and  of  the  shocking 
lack  of  genuine  accountability  and  full  re- 
sponsiveness that  have  emerged  from  the 
long  chronicle  of  past  neglect,  disinterest, 
rejection  and  abandonment  now  just  be- 
ginning to  unfold. 

The  nation  Is  Indebted  to  each  of  you  for 
launching  this  Inquiry  into  the  crisis  of  the 
city.  For  there  Is  an  old  saying  that  The 
truth  shall  make  men  free.  Poverty  is  a 
form  of  slavery,  of  bondage,  of  involuntary 
servitude.  And  the  crisis  of  our  cities  is  the 
crisis  of  the  poor. 

Therefore,  I  have  not  come  before  you  to- 
day with  any  great  sense  of  patience  or  de- 
tachment or  objectivity  about  the  problems 
of  the  city.  Having  Just  visited  Detroit  and 
Houston  and  Chicago  and  Atlanta  and  New 
Orleans  and  Miami  and  New  York,  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  poor  do  not  view  the  problems 
of  the  city  with  patience,  or  detachment  or 
objectivity.  Because  they  bear  the  chief 
brunt  of  those  problems. 

The  poor  are  the  sfteclal  constituency  of 
my  agency,  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. So  I  stand  before  you  today 
frankly  as  an  advocate — as  their  advocate- 
partial,  biased,  impatient.  Not  so  much 
afraid  of  this  violence  and  discontent  as  I 
am  of  our  temporizing,  timidity,  and  lack 
of  faith  In  democracy. 

T.  S.  Eliot  wrote : 

"Between  the  idea 
And  the  reality 
Between  the  motion 
And  the  act 
_  Falls  the  Shadow. 

Between  the  conception 
And  the  Creation 
Between  the  emotion 
And  the  response 
Falls  the  Shadow." 

And  he  ended  that  poem : 

"This  Is  the  way  the  world  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
This  Is  the  way  the  world  ends 
Mot  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper." 

I  just  returned  yesterday  from  Watts — 
from  a  parade  marking  the  renaissance  of  the 
MDM  of  community,  exactly  one  year  aft«r 


the  riots  of  last  August.  And  T.  S.  Eliot  ij 
right.  There  is  more  to  be  feared  from  the 
whimper  than  the  bang. 

AODrnONAL  TXSTIMOKT  OF  Sabgknt  Shbivq, 
■OaicTOB,  OmcB  or  Economic  OppotTr.! 

NTTT,    BxrORK    THX    SXNATX    SCrBCOMMrTTQ 
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Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  ei. 
press  my  thanks  to  the  Conunlttee  for  re. 
scheduling  your  program  so  that  I  could  be 
here  this  morning.  But  since  you  all  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  statement  I 
submitted  three  days  ago,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  time  to  repeat  it  today.  I  do  wan; 
to  re-afflrm  that  statement  and  to  empliaelze 
my  deep  commitment  to  the  two  cardinal 
principals  enunciated  in  it : 

First :  The  crisis  of  the  city  is  the  crisis  ol 
the  poor.    There  is  no  crisis  on  Park  Avenue. 

Second:  Democracy  based  on  fuU  partici- 
pation of  the  poor  offers  the  only  viable  so- 
lution to  that  crisis. 

At  OEO  we  believe  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning in  developing  answers  to  the  problems 
of  the  poor,  based  upon  both  these  princi- 
ples. We  have  pointed  out  some  new  direc- 
tions. We  have  stimulated  the  appUcatlGS 
of  the  democratic  process  to  the  problems  ol 
the  poor.  But  the  scope  of  our  effort*  u 
well  as  the  process  Itself  calls  for  deepenlsi. 
more  sustained  commitment  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Program  nov 
before  Congress  can  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion in  this  direction.  First,  it  will  pump  u 
new  resources.  Second,  It  will  coordinate 
physical  and  human  planning  In  the  citlei 
And  third,  it  will  Increase  the  flow  of  locsl 
resoiirces  and  focus  them  on  the  underl^ 
causes  of  the  ivban  crisis. 

The  Rent  Subsidy  Proposal  is  another  et- 
sential  new  program  which  I  urgently  rec- 
ommend that  you  endorse  and  enact.    A! 
114th  Street  in  Harlem  we  have  been  con- 
ducting the  first  rehabilitation  and  rent  lub- 
sldy  test  program  in  the  United  States.  Tha  I 
project    will    restore    37    dilapidated   ten^ 
ments,  housing  1,600  people.     None  o{  the  | 
families  will  have  to  leave  the  neighborhood 
while  t^e  work  Is  in  progress,  and  when  It  i>  I 
completed  late  next  year,  they  will  all  be  | 
able   to  move  back  Into  well  planned  and 
modern   apartments,    vastly   different  tna  I 
those  they  left,  and  with  rents  within  the  | 
limits  the  present  tenants  can  afford. 

Also  I  wish  to  subscribe  to  and  emphasize  I 
the    14    points    Secretary    Weaver   outlined 
when  he  testified  Tuesday.    We  need  action  | 
on  all  the  programs  he  mentioned. 

Yesterday,   Mr.   Chairman,   you  suggested  | 
that  I  discuss  briefly  the  various  new  pro- 
grams originated  by  OEO  precisely  because  | 
they  are  so  new  and  relatively  unknown. 

I  am  glad  to  do  this,  and  to  facilitate  the  I 
process  I  submit  for  the  record  an  ltemli«d  I 
one-page  listing  of  the  major  parts  of  the  | 
OEO  program. 

This  up-to-date  summary  reveals  that  in  | 
our  first  months,  OEO  has : 

Created  nearly  a  thousand  communltll 
action  agencies  in  urban  and  rural  art"  | 
where  70  percent  of  the  nation's  poor  liw; 

Involved  8  million  poor  through  their  dl- 1 
rect  participation  In  our  programs; 

Provided  work  and  training  opportunities  I 
for  over  600,000  poor  in  1966.  with  366,000  in  | 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  alone; 

Established  160  legal  services  projects  tnl 
cities  and  villages,  on  Indian  reservattonil 
and  In  migrant  camps.  These  legal  aerncel 
programs  are  now  available  to  700,000  poor  I 
famUles.  87  of  the  60  largest  cities  1>«"| 
received  OEO  Legal  Services  grants; 

Established  Head  Start,  the  first  natlon«i| 
chUd  development  program  reaching  onfl 
haU-a-mllUon  poor  children  and  theiri 
famUles  In  each  of  the  past  two  sumfflt"'! 


md  another  300,000  during  UmJ  tegular  actMol 

v»AT'  i 
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Becrulted  the  largect  annr  Ot  part,  and 
full-time  Volunteer  Am«rtcan«  in  peaoBttma 
history.  In  Head  Start  aloiMi  more  than 
100.000  pec^ile  have  donated  time  and  talent; 

Becrulted,  trained  and  put  to  woric  mora 
than  3.000  VISTA  Volunteers; 

Created  000  neighborhood  aoclal  servlca 
centers,  oi  which  800  are  urban  multi-pur- 
pose centers  where  a  range  at  aervlcea  1« 
avaUable  and  readily  accessible  to  meet  the 
total  needs  of  the  poor; 

Opened  107  Job  Corps  Centers  In  which 
more  than  37.000  young  men  and  women 
are  receiving  training  for  productive  careeta- 

Put  coUege  within  the  reach,  »f  mcve  than 
10,000  disadvantaged  teenagera  through  Up- 
vard  Bound  programs  In  344  lOoUegea,  mU- 
versltles  and  secondary  schools; 

aubllshed  neighborhood  health  service 
centers  in  Denver.  Boston,  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, and  Los  Angeles,  and  leollved  requeeta 
forTSnaore;  '  ->i       — 

Helped  4  mlUion   older   Americans   avaU 

^^^^"'wff.  M«»l«^e    beneats    through 
Operation  Medicare  Alert; 

Brought  adult  Utaracy'  courtieB  to  300.000 
adults;  and  '^^ 

Created  new  careers  for  over  180,000  of  the 
poor  who  are  now  working  as  Ihealth  aides, 
legal  aldee.  neighborhood  bll>ck  worken 
teachers'   aides.    recreaUon   as^itanU.   and 

otoen. 

IWs  is  moet  of  what  hae  beeri  done  Mow 
to^donr^  '^  '^  whTlCrezX 

nrrt.  there  Is  a  great  backlcig  of  explicit 

ptmi.    In  addition  to  these  laxlsting  del 

ten«e  I*bor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Sub-Corn- 
mlttoe,  that  our  program  in  Fiscal  1967  will 

Sf  H^J^««!^  *  •*•  «~"P  ^o^ompnse 
I  tae  Head  Start  universe  of  need 

We  pointed  out  further  that  beyond  Head 

Start  there  are  about  8  mmio«  poor  cMU 

d«n  between  the  ages  of  6  i»d  IB    ^ 

PWFwns  are  reaching  only  30Q.D00  if  thl> 

iriup,  and    then    only   with    tStorUU    ^ 

il^hin^K^**'^  ^^°°^  Educauon  Act 
■  reaching  thousands  more. 

We  pointed  out  that  amonjr  our  nation*. 

r^tT,r  "^^  '""iio^iC^vTrSss 

M  through  21  year  olds.    With  Job  r^^^ 

W)r  Americans  between  the  agee  of  23  and 

wSn^  w  ^  !?"*•  ^^  »'«»  vocatloiS 
*S^^;„,^*  ^^  ^  *»'^«  to  "Mh  only  8% 
<  this  universe  of  need  In  1967. 

old«  ^^J^  °"*  "»**  *»»"•  "•  »•*  million 
?L^^!!^^  ^  poverty.  •mroi^iT^ 
or  our  programs  we  are  reaching  lea?ihan 
»%.  on  any  consistent  basis  ^^ 

£f"5-n^^Tve1n"^-?^.--r 
Fio^bsTuirrd^nf  «>«  magnlUe''^- 

•e^JLTn  "^  ''°*  ^°°^  ourselves.    No  program 

•ottTvofc*^  thJ'L^°  ^^si^p***  o^  «»« 

ItM  of  fh        '^  ***•  P**"-    The  urban  rhet- 

Soed^i!^"*"*^  «yl«8  for  help  uT  a 

I  j««  desperate  to  be  heard  and  to  be  under- 

lnodlnit  fir^S^,!   *"  to  the  cra«k  of  ex- 

I  thTw.^    ''•''•  <»«»•  first  anntoersarr  oC 

K«Sg"'th7o^ti'^  "^«  greatSJXjJ 
I      vuug  mroiigh  those  same  stredts     I  rtSm 

«  See^^  *!S^'r'^'«  through^ia: 
I    «ieering  Amerlcane— men.  wotoen  and 


children  of  the  ghetto.  Then  waa  not  a 
police  uniform  in  eight.  And  where  gun 
barreu  had  poked  down  from  the  raoC 
tope  of  I08d  Street-the  charaoal  aUey^ 
one  year  ago.  I  saw  tha  bands  of  children 
waving.  —«».«« 

I  was  deeply  moved— at  being  chosen  the 
Marebal  of  that  parade  and  erf  being  received 
with  such  open  heart. 

But  my  visit  last  Sunday  and  another  to 
Loe  Angeles  a  month  earUer,  were  not  aU 
to  musical  fanfare  and  the  roU  of  parade 
drums.  In  the  privacy  oc  a  back  room  on 
Central  Avenue,  I  listened  for  hours  to  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  ghettos 

Sere  la  part  of  what  the  ghetto  told  me. 
Here  U  one  of  the  angry  voices  of  Watts- 
T?!*??^?  Shrlver,  you  listen  and  listen  good^ 
I'll  teU  It  to  you  exacUy  like  It  la.  We  want 
to  run  the  jobs.  We  want  to  run  the  pro- 
granjs.  It  U  our  lives.  It  to  our  future  We 
^ve  aU  kinds  of  agencies  in  our  government 
We  got  the  Agriculture  agency  to  represent 
«ie  farmers.  We  got  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  represent  big  buslneas.  We  got 
Health.  Educauon  and  WeUare  to  represent 
school  teachers  and  eodal  workers.  But 
who  helps  the  poor? 

^IZZ^  f.  "*?  y<»"«e«  «P  by  your  own  boot- 
■trape.  I  just  want  to  know  how  many  of 
you  lift  yourself  up  by  your  boototrepa. 
Thats  one  of  them  cute  phrases  I  alw^ 
hear  from  those  good  white  folks. 

"If  you  can  search  yourseU  and  say  that 
you  dldnt  get  no  help  from  nobody  and  got 
where  you  are  today  ...  go  join  God. 

—I-..'  ^T  ™"**  •**»  yo"  ibiak.  the  human 
mtod  axid  body  can  stand?  Sure,  they  wiU 
burn  the  town  down.  They  know  It's  not 
goln  to  help  them.    But  what  choice  do  you 

^'".n*"^'  ^^y"**"^  laayltoto/to 
us  all.    We  need  help. 

••You  think  it  is  sc«nethlng  nice  being  on 
welfare  and  having  a  social  worker  (iane 
snooping  under  your  bed.  to  see  If  you  got  a 
man  there.  If  dont  leave  no  dignity  You 
know  It  would  be  real  nice  it^Vot  yZ 
t^Kt^'T^'^J^^'''^^  yourself  and  be  lior 

i^UT^^-.J'^  »**  ^^^  t^e  poor  peSpOe 
have  to  go  through.  ^^   y^f^" 

"Who  wants  welfare?  Who  wants  to  have 
to  have  swneone  look  down  their  noee  at 

TSJt'^s'  Innnih  %***  ^'*t  ^"  *  P'««»  «>^  ^read? 

3™f,l   ?"*'**  *°  ™***  yo«  ^'M't  to  blow 

your  oion  brains  out. 

tii'i^w^^^K^'^S'*  ^°'^  llsten-you  know,  like 
tura  your  hearing  aid  on  whUe  ycni  can  - 

Gentlemen  that  voice  was  talking  to  me— 
and  it  waa  talking  to  you. 

b4i.^"  ***''  ""•  *^  ^=  "=""•  B»»>y. 

us.    Learn.  Baby,  Leam." 

m^^T  "^^^  "^*  *•  ™^  get  the 
program  down  to  the  streete-the  jobs   the 

f^«^;  *^'  education,  the  health  anS  S 
justice  down  to  thean  In  the  stieeto     Give 

Sr-^!^°^?"**^  and  a  part  to  play-^ 
^^^rtreeti   of  our  cltlea  wUl  oSne^Sve 


THE  RICHES  OP  THE  SEA  SHOULD 
BE  PLACED  UNDER  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS ADMINISTRATION 

so^^^^^'^-  ^  President.  In  the 
Saturday  Review  of  June  18.  1966.  Clark 
M.  Elchelberger,  the  widely  respected 
f^'^5^?!'  °'  "^  CommlMton  toStudy 
^„<^rganlation  of  Peace,  a  research 
affiliate  of  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.A..  has  made  a  dramatic 
and  imaginative  proposal  that  deserves 
careful  study  by  the  admlnlstraUon  the 
Congress,  and  the  Informed  public 
ms  proposal  la  that  the  riches  of  the 

^v!*  ^^  "^PP^  **»e  United  Nations 
with  a  steady  Income  for  Ite  peaoekeep- 
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tag  actlvltfeo.  Ttoe  lAiited  Nations 
would  have  the  power  to  Issue  licenses 
to  extract  mineral,  animal,  and  vege- 
table wealth  from  the  sea.  TheUcensIng 
fees  would  provide  operating  expenses  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  would  also  pro- 
vide a  long-needed  source  of  fimds  to 
help  underdeveloped  nations. 

Bir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Eichelberger's  article  ap- 
pear In  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  William  D.  Smith  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  17.  1966.  enUtled  "Ocean- 
ography: The  Potential  for  Profit  Is  as 
Big  as  the  Sea."  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RtcoHD, 
as  follows: 

TH»  PaOMm  OF  TBB  Seas'   BOVIfTT 

(By  Clark  M.  Bchelberger) 
The  last  great  frontier  for  natural  re- 
sources on  our  planet  Is  the  eea.  It  also  may 
be  the  richest.  Indeed,  fragmentary  ex- 
ploration to  date  indicates  that  the  wealth 
that  ultimately  can  be  obtained  from  the 
flve-sevenths  of  the  earth's  surface  oovere* 
by  the  sea  may  be  almost  beyond  comprehen- 
slon. 

We  know,  for  example,  as  noted  ocean- 
ographer  Roger  ReveUe  stated  In  SR  October 
8,  1964,  that  lying  on  the  deep  sea  floor  are 
incredibly  large  quantiUes  of  black,  poteto- 
shaped  nodulee"  which  contain  m&nganeee 
cobalt,  ooppw.  and  nickel  whose  groae  re-^ 
ooverable  values  are  estimated  at  MS  to  $100 
a  ton.  We  know  of  nodules  In  shallow  water 
off  Southern  California  that  are  thought  to 
contain  as  much  as  80.000,000  tons  of 
phosphaUc  materials;  of  Utanlum-bearing 
sands  believed  to  occur  off  Florida  India 
Japan.  AustraUa,  and  elsewhere;  of  the  min- 
ing of  iron  from  magnettte-rlch  sand  In 
shallow  waters  near  Japan  (7,000,000  tons  of 
ore  were  extracted  from  the  floor  of  Tokyo 
Bay  In  just  one  four-year  period) ;  and  of  dia- 
mond-bearing gravels  off  the  southwest  coast 
ct  Africa  that  yield  about  five  carats  per 
ton— five  times  the  average  In  diamond  fields 
Inland. 

Thte  la  only  a  sampling.  But  develop- 
ments to  date  demonstrate  that  unlese  ac- 
tion Is  taken  soon,  the  world  may  face  a 
power  struggle  for  resources  of  the  sea  that 
could  equal  or  exceed  the  struggle  for  the 
resources  of  Africa  and  Asia  In  past  cen- 
turies. OonsequenUy,  almost  nine  yeam  ago 
tte  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  d? 
Peace  research  affiliate  of  the  United  Natlona 
Association  at  the  U.8.A.,  declared.  "With  re- 
spect to  the  bed  of  the  high  seas  beyond  the 
conttnental  shelf  and  outer  space,  which  are 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state,  we  urge 
the  General  Aee«nbly  to  declare  the  title  of 
the  International  community  and  to  esteb- 
U««b  ^proprlate  administrative  arranije- 
ments."  ^* 

In  1961.  the  VM.  General  Assembly,  at  the 
f^*!?^?  *^  President  Kennedy,  took  some 
Important  steps  In  this  dlrecUon  m  regard 

^r^^^  '^-  "  ^•el»«<J  that  "int^: 
«M»al  law.  Including  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  applies  to  outer  space  and 
^^  ^•"'  *°**  **^t  "outer  «^  and 
crtertlal  bodies  are  free  for  exploraUon  and 
use  by  aU  states  In  conformity  with  Interna- 

i^ilSJC- ""  "°*  '^J*^  *°  ^"--» 

-.«L^*^'  ""  Oeneral  Aseembly  further 
called  upon  aU  states  "to  refrain  fJomlSac- 
ingln  orbit  around  the  earth  any  objecte 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  ^da 
or  weapons  of  maas  destructtun.  InatalllnK 
such  weapons  on  celesUal  bodies,  or  etatton; 
mg  such  weapons  in  outer  space  In  any  other 
"'*""^''  ••..•■     It  also  adopted  a  declarauon 
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of  legal  prlnclplea  for  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

These  ttepe  point  the  way  to  possible 
paraUel  action  by  the  UJf.  regarding  the 
sea. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  the  TJJI.'s 
taking  such  steps,  some  of  which  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  control  of  man's  adven- 
tures In  outer  space.  With  the  population  of 
the  world  Increasing  at  an  explosive  rate  and 
with  the  rapid  advance  In  Industrialization, 
the  food  supplies  and  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  sea  will  be  eagerly  sought.  The  ma- 
jority of  nations  do  not  have  the  technolog- 
ical capability  to  launch  satellites  or  to 
gather  minerals  on  the  deep  sea  floor,  and 
many  of  them  cannot  compete  effectively  for 
the  fisheries  of  the  high  seas.  However,  the 
less  advanced  should  be  able  to  share  In 
these  resources  as  the  common  property  of 
the  world  community. 

In  the  absence  of  clear  rights  and  bound- 
aries, nations  will  imllateraUy  attempt  to 
appropriate  these  areas  for  their  own  use. 
Such  claims  will  reduce  the  area  held  In 
common  by  the  world  community  and  fre- 
quently lead  to  conflicts  between  nations — 
as  witness  the  growing  number  of  contro- 
versies over  fishing  rights,  and  disagreements 
that  have  accompanied  the  appropriation  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  sea  for  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Basources  such  as  fish,  minerals  on  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
as  well  as  the  radio  spectrum  In  outer  space, 
can  be  exploited  simultaneously  by  more 
than  one  firm  or  nation.  But  under  these 
conditions,  exploitation  tends  to  be  accom- 
panied by  rt^ld  depletion,  economic  waste, 
and  conflict. 

Since  the  United  Nations  Is  not  a  fuU- 
fledged  world  government,  how  can  It  per- 
suade nations  to  accept  the  proposed  regime 
for  the  sea? 

A  sanction  may  be  found  where  seU-ln- 
terest  and  the  common  good  coincide.  There 
are.  for  exapiple,  some  fishery  resoiu'ces  now 
so  depleted  that  It  would  be  to  the  self-in- 
terest of  the  few  nations  Involved  to  agree  to 
•International  control;  and  In  the  Antarctic, 
depletion  of  at  least  one  species  of  whale  has 
threatened  that  species  with  extinction.  As 
for  the  untapped  mineral  resources  of  the 
deep  sea,  nations  might  prefer  a  U.N.  re- 
gime to  an  anarchy  under  which  they  could 
not  be  certain  of  access. 

Through  cooperation,  nations  may  actually 
be  able  to  expand  resources  of  the  sea  as  they 
could  not  do  themselves.  Contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief,  as  Christy  and  Brooks  have  said, 
there  are  regions  of  the  ocean  that  are  virtual 
deserts,  ".  .  .  regions  where  the  plant  nu- 
trients have  settled  out  below  the  euphotlc 
Bone.  In  such  areas.  It  may  be  possible  to 
establish  artificial  upwelllngs  or  to  Improve 
fertility  by  other  means."  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  possible  to  "herd" 
fish — the  kinds  of  fish  that  men  prefer  to  eat. 
Obviously,  no  one  nation  Is  going  to  under- 
take such  an  effort,  but  It  could  be  under- 
taken through  the  U.N. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  sea  are  rela- 
tively imknown  oomi>ared  to  fishery  re- 
sources. But  the  potential  wealth  In  the 
nodules  referred  to  earUer  la  well  known.  At 
le^  one  boat  Is  being  fitted  out  In  the  United 
States  to  experiment  with  mining  them. 
Other  countries  also  are  Interested.  How- 
ever, naUona  may  be  reluctant  to  exploit 
such  mineral  resources  If  they  are  imsure  of 
title.  Further,  uncontrolled  efforts  to  ex- 
tract these  resources  may  disturb  conditions 
In  which  fish  thrive;  and  might  interfere  with 
the  Atlantic  cables.  All  are  reasons  for  Inter- 
national ownership  and  control. 

United  NaUons  control  also  could  reduce 
the  danger  of  poUutlon.  As  population 
grows,  man  Is  more  and  more  responsible  for, 
as  weU  as  the  victim  of,  the  pollution  of  the 
atmoq>here  and  water.    Unregulated  ub«  oif 
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the  air  and  the  sea  wUl  Increase  the  danger  of 
contamination.  There  la  also  danger  of  oon- 
tamlnaUon  of  the  sea  by  radioactive  ma- 
terial, pesticides,  and  other  poisons  on  land 
Contamination  of  the  shared  envelope  at 
atmosphere  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  peo- 
ples. 

Moreover,  United  Nations'  Utle  to  opera- 
tions In  the  sea  could  forestall  a  possible  new 
military  race.  Without  an  International 
agreement,  the  military  of  each  country  may 
feel  compelled  on  the  basis  of  self-interest 
to  carry  defense  to  any  new  frontier  opened 
to  man.  As  Navy  Commander  M.  Scott  Car- 
penter said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  aerospace 
engineers  and  scientists  at  Cape  Kennedy, 
"one  of  the  greatest  hostile  threats  to  this 
country  might  come  from  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea."  The  Soviet  Union,  and  pos- 
sibly other  countries,  may  entertain  the  same 
fear. 

Under  the  Antarctic  Treaty  of  December  1, 
1969,  twelve  governments,  including  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  agreed 
that  Anterctlca  shaU  be  used  for  peaceful 
purposes  only.  Military  personnel  or  equip- 
ment may  be  used  only  for  scientific  research 
or  other  peaceful  purposes.  Thus  there  is 
precedent  for  an  agreement,  both  in  this 
and  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  action  in 
1963  caUlng  upon  nations  to  refrain  from 
placing  in  orbit  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  (Obviously, 
this  recommendation  would  not  affect  the 
Polaris  submarine  or  present  conventional 
surface  military  vessels.)  Some  have  sug- 
gested, too,  that  perhaps  the  UJI.  shotUd 
go  a  step  further  and  institute  a  monitoring 
system  to  detect  and  report  to  the  world 
underseas  military  activity. 

But  one  of  the  most  challenging  reasons 
for  United  Nations  control  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sea  is  to  provide  the  UJI.  with 
an  Independent  Income.  Some  member  na- 
tions now  are  reluctant  to  give  the  UJ?. 
resoiuces  adequate  even  for  its  immediate, 
modest  program.  Despite  the  authorization 
of  the  Seciu'lty  Council  for  the  peacekeeping 
force  In  Cyprus,  for  Instance,  it  Is  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that,  at  the  end  of 
each  three-month  period,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral obtains  enough  in  contributions  from 
individual  states  to  maintain  this  force. 
Tet  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
expanded  many-fold  if  it  is  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  that  an  ever  more  complex 
world  has  thrust  upon  it,  including  the  great 
question  of  disarmament.  NaUons  should 
not  be  excused  from  paying  much  larger 
assessments  needed  to  maintain  the  organi- 
zation— which  to  many  powers  means  but  a 
small  fraction  of  their  military  budgets. 
However,  assessments  of  the  Individual  mem- 
bers should  be  greatly  agumented  by  an 
Independent  source  of  income. 

Por  the  United  Nations  to  have  its  own 
Bowce  of  income  and  a  vast  area  to  admin- 
ister would  give  it  the  kind  of  strength  and 
matiulty  it  needs  to  meet  the  tremendous 
problems  of  the  future.  Obviously,  esti- 
mates differ  widely  as  to  the  Income  that 
could  be  realized  from  UJ».  licensing  of  re- 
sources in  the  sea  and  outer  space,  but  the 
United  Nations  would  gain  enormously. 

At  the  same  time  there  would  be  provided 
a  long-needed  source  of  funds  to  help  under- 
developed areas.  Pew  nations  today  are  in 
a  position  individually  to  exploit  resources 
of  the  sea,  even  were  there  UJ».  licensing 
and  conti-ol.  But  if  the  sea  were  admlnls- 
tered  as  the  common  property  of  mankind 
aU  peoples  could  share  it— for  part  of  the 
Ucenslng  fees  charged  by  the  UN.  could  be 
used  to  assist  the  nations  now  most  in  need 
of  help. 

How  could  all  this  be  accomplished? 

The  Commission  recommends  that  a  spe- 
cialized agency  be  created,  the  United  Na- 
tions Marine  Resources  Agency:  "This  agency 
should  control  and  administer  international 


marine  resources.  It  should  hold  ownershln 
rights  and  grant,  lease,  or  use  these  rights  to 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  economic 
efficiency  and  the  well-being  of  mankind  it 
should  distribute  the  returns  from  such  « 
ploltatlon  in  accordance  with  the  directives 
Issued  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly." 

The  agency  should  operate  with  the  effl 
clency  of  the  International  Bank,  it  mm 
Inspire  the  confidence  of  those  economic  in. 
terests  that  would  be  dependent  upon  It 

As  long  ago  as  1953.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note,  in  an  International  Law  Commijsloo 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  the  posslbli- 
ity  of  a  specialized  agency  was  contemplated 
although  with  a  much  more  limited  pw.' 
pose.  Envisaged  then  was  the  establishment 
of  an  international  authority  within  the 
framework  of  the  U.N.  with  the  power  oj 
adopting  binding  regulations  for  protectUut 
the  fishing  resources  of  the  sea  against  wa«e 
or  extermination. 

The  broadcast  of  the  Internationale  from 
Luna  10  in  early  April  indicates  how  brief 
the  time  may  be  before  Soviet  and  Amertcaa 
nationals  make  a  landing  on  the  moon  it 
points  up  the  urgent  need  of  Implementln? 
the  1961  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  celestial  bodies  are  not  subject  to 
national  appropriation.  ^_ 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  last 
April  6.  suggested  that  there  should  be  agree- 
ment that  the  moon  is  the  property  of  aU 
mankind  and  open  for  research  by  sclentitts 
of  all  nations.  The  editorial  concluded 
"Exploitation  of  any  economic  resources 
found  on  the  moon  could  well  be  made  a 
monopoly  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
profits  used  to  finance  the  U.N.'8  peacekeep. 
ing,  welfare  and  economic-development  ac- 
tivities. The  conquest  of  the  moon  should 
serve  to  bring  men  together,  not  to  divide 
them  still  further  or  to  provide  new  groundi 
for  conflict." 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  both  the  riches 
of  the  sea  and  man's  adventtire  into  outer 
space  should  be  approached.  But  this  spirit 
can  be  translated  into  action  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind  only  if  we  encourage  the 
United  Nations  to  act  now,  with  both  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  that  must  be  applied 
to  the  problem. 


The  Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace  on 
which  thU  article  was  based,  discusses  a 
number  of  Important  recommendations  for 
strengthening  world  order.    They  Include: 

The  United  Nations  must  become  truly 
imlversal  in  membership  so  that  all  political 
units  may  play  their  parts  in  a  world  In 
which  all  are  bound  by  law. 

Adjustment  must  be  made  between  the 
principle  of  sovereign  equaUty  of  sWtea  and 
power. 

The  extensive  lawmaking  process  which  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  United  Nations  must 
be  expanded  so  that  the  General  Assembly 
moves  toward  becoming  a  true  legislative 
body  In  the  international  sphere. 

Machinery  for  peacekeeping,  peacemaking; 
and  collective  security  must  be  augmented. 

Heroic,  measures  must  be  taken  to  arrest 
the  growing  gap  betwen  the  developed  minor- 
ity and  the  undeveloi>ed  majority  of  na- 
tions. 

The  United  Nations'  Security  General  must 
be  protected  from  interference  In  the  great 
responslbUlties  and  leadership  opportunities 
that  have  been  thrust  upon  him. 

The  author  wishes  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  contribution  of  David  B.  Brooks  and 
Prancls  T.  Christy,  Jr.,  of  the  staff  of  He- 
soxutses  for  the  Future,  who  were  responsible 
for  much  of  the  material  in  the  study  on 
the  resources  of  the  sea,  and  have  been 
liberally  quoted  in  tills  article. 

The  Commission's  Seventeenth  Report  will 
be  the  basis  of  three  half -hour  programs  to 
be  released  this  fall  by  National  Educational 
Radio,   with   assistance   from   the  Johnson 
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Foundation,  which  also  was  bost  to  conunlt- 
tee  members  in  Baoine,  WlKoiuin,  during 
drafting  of  the  report.  PenicKu  Interested  in 
obtaining  texts  of  the  repoi!t  should  contact 
the  Commission  to  Study  the  Organization 
of  Peace,  866  United  Nations  plaza.  New  Tork 
aty.  10017.— C.  II.  K. 
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"This  great  area  covering!  nve-sevenths  of 
the  globe  contains  abundant  resources  of  food 
and  minerals.  The  sea  has  tieen  the  mecuis  of 
communication  by  ship.  Aggressive  war  has 
been  waged  by  surface  ships  and  submarines. 
Cables  have  been  laid  in  the  sea.  Pish  have 
been  an  Important  source  of  food.  Man's 
greed  Is  threatening  this  source.  However, 
the  bed  of  the  sea  where  great  resotirces 
are  presumed  to  rest  baki  scarcely  been 
explored  ...  I 

"Both  the  sea  and  outer  space  involve  vast 
opportunities  for  weather:  reporting  and 
communications.  Both  provide  means  for 
transportation  and  adventure.  Both  may 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  bow  the 
universe  was  created.  ...     I 

"In  the  absence  of  clear  rights  and  bound- 
aries, nations  will  unilaterally  extend  their 
claims  to  these  shared  areas  or  attempt  to  ap- 
propriate the  areas  for  thelt  own  use.  Such 
claims  reduce  the  area  hel4  in  common  by 
the  world  and  frequently  lead  to  conflicts 
between  nations.  The  demtrcatlon  between 
areas  of  national  sovereignty  and  world  com- 
munity rights  must  be  clea^,  .  .  . 

"No  one  can  estimate  nowiWhat  the  Income 
to  the  United  Nations  ml^ht  be  from  its 
granting  licenses  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  the  sea  and  th^  revenues  which 
should  accrue  to  it  from  cuter  space  com- 
munications. It  is  estimated,  however,  that 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  teallzed  certainly 
should  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  budget  of  the  United  Nations.  Further- 
more, it  should  help  pay  fbt  the  expanded 
program  of  technical  asslst&Dce  to  the  de- 
veloping states.  In  this  way  nations  not 
technically  able  to  take  advantage  of  ex- 
plorations and  development!  of  the  sea  and 
outer  space  would  neverthejass  receive  some 
benefit  In  the  form  of  tecl^hlcal  assistance 
made  possible  by  the  expldltatlon  of  these 
common  property  resourqea." — Prom  the 
Seventeenth  Report  of  thel  Commission  to 
Study  the  Organization  of   f^ace. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Timet,  July  17,   19661 

SeaBCH     YlKLOS     CHEMICAI.S,     Dltr ^AND     EVEN 

DXAMONOS 

(By  WUllam  D.  Si  Jlth) 

The  sea,  man's  first  fronilfer,  has  become 
his  last  major  earth-bound  challenge.  It  has 
also  become  an  Important  g(ial  in  the  search 
for  investment  opportunity  land  profit. 

The  oceans  are  capable  of  feeding  the 
worid's  hungry,  providing  vast  quantities  of 
oil  and  supplying  needed  minerals,  chemicals 
and  drugs,  according  to  even  the  most  pessi- 
mistic exponents  of  oceano^aphy. 

"Within  50  years,  man  will  move  onto  and 
Into  the  sea — occupying  It  and  exploiting 
It  as  an  Integral  part  of  his  ijae  of  this  planet 
for  recreation,  minerals,  food,  waste  dis- 
posal, nUUtary  and  transportation  operations, 
and,  as  populations  grow,  px  actual  living 
space,"  says  Dr.  P.  N.  Splea«,  head  of  the 
Marine  Physical  Laboratory  <>t  the  University 
of  California's  Scrlpps  Instltjutlon  of  Ocean- 
ography. I 

Many  oceanographers  wotjid  say  that  Dr. 
Spleas  was  being  far  too  conservative. 

The  chaUenge  of  extracting  the  sea's 
wealth  is  a  mighty  one  but  the  potential  re- 
wards for  both  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise are  monimiental.       1 1 

The  National  Research  Cotncll  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  la  a  deliberately 
conservative  study.  concludM  that  the  dl- 
Kct  rettim  on  a  20-year  InvM  ttnent  in  ocaazu 


ograpblo  research  will  be  more  than  three 
times  larger  during  those  30  years  alone  than 
If  the  same  money  had  been  invested  at  10 
per  cent  compound  interest. 

The  opportunities  have  not  been  lost  on 
industry.  John  H.  Clotworthy,  vice  president 
of  the  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation's 
Defense  and  Space  Center  and  greneral  man- 
ager of  the  company's  tmderseas  division,  re- 
cently told  a  congressional  subcommittee: 

"A  major  thrust  into  the  ocean  could  be 
expected  to  become  a  recognizable  element 
in  our  gross  national  product  and  help  satis- 
fy the  future  need  for  new  employment  op- 
portunities in  both  the  professional  and 
labor  markets." 

American  Industry  and  Government  al- 
ready have  a  substantial  stake  in  the  oceans. 
Current  spending  on  all  things  connected 
with  the  seas  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
$10-bllllon  a  year.  This  figure  Includes  about 
$4-biUlon  for  military  projects,  (2-bllllon  for 
offshore  oil  and  gas,  $2-blllion  for  marine 
recreation  and  9400-million  for  conunercial 
fishing. 

Underseas  mining  and  extraction  of  chemi- 
cals from  sea  water  Is  a  $250-milllon  busi- 
ness. Nonmllltary  research  accounts  for  an- 
other $250-mllllon,  with  »141-mUllon  of  this 
total  coming  from  the  Government  and  the 
remainder  from  Industry  and  the  universi- 
ties. 

Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  this  huge  stake 
in  ocean  activities  is  contributing  very  little 
toward  Increasing  o\ir  knowledge  of  the  seas. 
With  the  major  exception  of  the  Navy's  anti- 
submarine warfare  studies  and  Deep  Sub- 
marine Systems  Project,  much  of  the  mili- 
tary spending  is  along  rather  prosaic  lines. 

VACVXTM   VXBSUS   OCEAN 

In  terms  of  actual  funding  for  research 
ptu-posee,  national  exx>endltures  are  on  the 
frugal  side.  According  to  Senator  Wakben 
G.  Magnubon.  Democrat  of  Washington,  the 
Federal  Government  "Is  spending  36  times 
more  on  vacuimi  (space)  than  it  Is  on  the 
ocean." 

The  Government's  Interest  would  seem  to 
be  picking  up,  however.  President  Johnson, 
speaking  at  the  commissioning  of  an  ocean- 
ographlc  research  vessel  in  Washington  last 
week,  called  for  greater  efforts  to  extract  the 
riches  from  the  world's  oceans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  Issued  a  report  on  "Ef- 
fective Uses  of  the  Sea"  that  recommended 
a  doubling  of  Federal  support  for  marine 
science  aind  technology  over  the  next  four 
years. 

Spending  by  private  indtistry  is  contribut- 
ing comparatively  far  more  to  solving  the 
prc>blems  of  the  ocean  than  it  has  to  sfiace. 
In  terms  of  actual  money  spent,  however,  it 
is  still  no  great  simi  by  today's  standards. 

As  with  all  frontiers,  there  are  pioneers  try- 
ing to  get  In  on  the  grotmd  floor,  or  in  this 
case  the  ocean  floor.  There  are  at  present 
more  than  600  compojiles  Involved  In  one 
way  or  another  In  probing  for  the  ocean's 
riches. 

They  range  In  size  from  such  corporate 
giants  as  the  Standard  OU  Company  (NJ.), 
the  General  Dynamics  Corporation  and  Lit- 
ton Industries  to  a  bost  of  small  specialty 
concerns  such  as  Alpine  Oeophysical  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  and  Ocean  Resources,  Inc. 

Money  is  already  being  made  both  by  com- 
panies extracting  the  sea's  riches  and  by 
concerns  making  the  equipment  needed  to 
get  at  these  riches. 

More  than  a  Ullion  dollars  in  oil,  seafood 
and  minerals  was  taken  from  the  sea  by 
American  companies  In  1964,  according  to  the 
latesit  Bureau  of  Mines  Minerals  Yearbook. 
This  Is  Just  the  trickle  before  the  flood,  ac- 
cording to  every  informed  source. 

MUCH   EKSXABCH   tTKMBWO 

To  Increase  the  flow,  a  great  deal  of  baste 
research  Is  needed  in  materials,   undersea 


vehicles.  Instruments,  communications  and 
tools  as  well  as  looking  into  the  physlologloal 
and  psychological  problems  man  will  face 
under  the  sea. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  has  reaped  the 
greatest  harvest  from  the  sea,  but  it  has  also 
put  in  the  moet  money  and  energy.  The 
United  States  oil  Industry  has'invested  about 
$3-blllion  in  offshore  leases,  exploration, 
drilling  and  production  fadlties  last  year 
alone. 

The  oil  industry  recognized  the  value  of 
the  minerals  below  the  ocean  floor  about  30 
years  ago.  Although  considerable  oil  was  re- 
covered from  below  the  ocean  floor  in  the  late 
nlneteen-flftlee.  It  was  not  until  this  decade 
that  major  recoveries  were  made. 

In  1960,  some  8  per  cent  of  the  free  world's 
oil  supply  was  pumped  from  beneath  the 
ocean.  Last  year,  offshore  oil  wells  pumped 
16  per  cent  of  the  free  world's  supply.  In- 
formed industry  sources  predict  that  this 
figure  may  increase  to  40  per  cent  by  1976. 
ALi.  on.  raoM  bhelv 

All  of  the  oil  from  the  sea  so  far  has  come 
from  that  area  called  the  Continental  Shelf. 
This  Is  the  area,  contiguous  to  all  major  land 
naasses,  that  formerly  was  dry  land  Itself. 
It  varies  In  width  and  depth  of  water  but  In 
many  ways  still  resembles  dry  land. 

Before  the  oil  companies  push  into  deeper 
waters  and  begin  trying  to  tap  the  ocean's 
depths  for  petroleiun  and  gas,  whole  new 
families  of  equipment  must  be  developed. 

Oilmen  from  all  the  major  companies  are 
presenUy  devising  ways  to  eliminate  the  fa- 
miliar platform  drilling  rig  and  locate  the 
wellhead  and  possibly  the  production  equip- 
ment on  the  ocean  bottom. 

TRICKT   TECHMOLOGT 

Drilling  of  wells  on  the  ocean  floor  has  been 
tried  on  an  experimental  basis  under  very 
special  conditions.  Lowering  and  installing 
of  equipment  on  the  ocean  bottom  requires 
sophisticated  techniques,  including  under- 
water television  to  guide  the  operators.  This 
is  Just  the  beginning,  though,  for  once  the 
well  has  been  installed  it  must  be  controlled 
through  remote  devices. 

Lack  of  the  proper  tools  is  also  holding 
back  the  mining  of  the  ocean,  although  there 
are  some  notable  exceptions.  An  exotic  one 
is  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa  where  an  en- 
terprising Texan  dredges  more  than  700  tons 
of  diamond  gravel  dally  from  the  ocean  floor. 
Yields  average  five  carats  a  ton,  compared 
with  one  carat  a  ton  from  land  ore.  and  most 
of  the  stones  from  the  ocean  are  gem  quality. 

Closer  to  home,  all  of  the  United  States 
supply  of  manganese  and  76  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  bromine  now  come  from  the  ocean. 

TREAST7BE  XN  THS  DEEP 

This  again  U  Jtist  a  prologue  of  what  Is 
to  follow.  As  with  oil,  most  of  the  minerals 
now  being  wrested  from  the  sea  come  from 
the  Continental  Shelf.  The  real  treasxires 
however.  He  beyond  on  the  continental  slope 
and  in  the  ocean  deep. 

Oceanographers  have  estimated  that  the 
sea  holds  some  50  million  million  metric  tons 
of  minerals.  Included  in  this  total  are  two 
million  million  tons  of  inagneslvun.  100,000 
million  tons  of  bromine,  700,000  million  tons 
of  boron,  20  billion  tons  of  uranium,  15  bil- 
lion tons  of  copper,  15  billion  tons  of  man- 
ganese, 10  billion  tons  of  gold  and  600  million 
tons  of  sliver. 

The  question  of  when  man  goes  after  this 
treasure  Is  primarily  one  of  when  does  the 
cost  of  getting  these  metals  from  land  sources 
exceed  the  cost  of  obtaining  them  from  the 
sea. 

Dr.  John  Mero,  vice  president  of  Ocean 
Resources,  Inc.,  and  a  leading  authority  on 
imdersea  mining,  said  recently,  "It  would 
be  profitable  to  mine  nuiterials  such  as  phos- 
phate, nickel,  copper,  cobalt  and  even  man- 
ganese from  the  aea  at  today's  costs  and 
I«lce8. 
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"And  I  firmly  beUeve  that  within  th«  next 
generation,  the  sea  will  be  a  major  source 
not  <MUy  ot  those  metals  but  molybdenum, 
vanadium,  lead,  zinc,  titanium,  slroonlum 
and  WTeral  other  metals." 

The  corporate  pioneers  are  already  at  woric. 
Ixx:kheed  la  working  In  a  Joint  venture  with 
the  International  Minerals  and  Chemicals 
Corporation  and  the  Bureau  of  Min^^  to 
study  ocean  mining  methods. 

The  Reynolds  Metals  Company  has  an  all- 
aluminum  submarine  to  study  the  depths. 
It  Is  also  considering  private  development 
of  a  whole  system  of  underwater  work  capa- 
bilities. Including  underseas  barjes  for 
mining. 


tJSIIfO   TH«   DESALTINa   PSOCESa 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  U  actively  studying 
methods  of  recovering  a  variety  of  minerals 
from  sea  water  In  conjunction  with  the  op- 
eration of  desalting  plants. 

Union  Carbide  la  employing  Ocetoi  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  In  which  It  owns  a  65  per  cent 
Intereet,  In  a  substantial  study  of  the  sea's 
opportunities. 

Although  lack  of  proper  equipment  Is  re- 
tarding underwater  oil  and  mining  activi- 
ties, It  Is  not  because  there  Is  any  lack  of 
thought  being  given  to  the  matter. 

One  of  the  meet  active  areas  la  submersl- 
blee.  The  General  Dynamics  Corporation  has 
for  years  been  a  leader  In  this  field.  This 
spring  It  launched  two  small  researca  sub- 
marines. The  first,  the  Star  n.  Is  eq  lipped 
with  an  ultra-high-strength  hull  for  opera- 
tlona  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet.  The  other,  the 
Star  m,  can  descend  to  2,000  feet  and  has  an 
external  mechanical  arm  that  can  cut  wire, 
cloee  Its  grip,  pick  up  a  pencU  or  a  200  pound 
weight  and  manipulate  valves. 

General  Dynamics  U  now  working  on  the 
first  nuclear-powered  research  submarine. 
The  vessel,  which  Is  being  built  for  the  Navy, 
Is  expected  to  become  operational  by  1988. 

Westlngbouse,  which  also  has  a  long  his- 
tory In  underwater  activity,  operates  a  char- 
ter service  that  hires  out  a  submersible,  a 
surface  support  ship,  oceanographlc  equip- 
ment and  technical  personnel.  IncludlnK 
41ver«. 

■UILT    BT    COT7S1XAX7 

The  Diving  Saucer,  designed  and  built  by 
Jacques-Tves  Cousteau,  U  now  operated  by 
Westlngbouse  and  Is  the  forerunner  of  the 
company's  Deepstar  family  of  submerslbles. 
The  Deepstars,  each  capable  of  holding  two 
or  three  men,  wUl  be  able  to  submerge  to 
boped-for  depths  of  20.000  feet. 

North  American  Aviation  Is  designing  an 
underwater  vessel  called  the  Beaver,  which 
will  be  equipped  with  manipulators  caMble 
of  using  a  number  of  tools. 

Possibly  the  most  famous  of  the  research 
submarines  operating  is  the  Alvln,  which  lo- 
cated the  hydrogen  bomb  that  fell  Into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  It 
was  built  by  Utton  Industries  for  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographlc  Institute. 

While  man  is  learning  about  the  sea  by 
moving  about  In  submarines,  he  Is  also  try- 
ing to  develop  stationary  submerged  shelters 
suitable  for  human  habitation.  The  Navy's 
program,  called  Sealab.  got  under  way  in  the 
summer  of  1904.  when  a  four-man  crew  spent 
10  days  In  a  large  cylindrical  chamber  sub- 
merged 193  feet  deep  off  the  coast  of  Ber- 
muda. 

This  was  followed  by  Sealab  n.  In  which 
teama  of  10  men  each  spent  16  days  under 
water.  Astronaut  Scott  Carpenter  was  one 
of  the  men  and  he  stayed  down  for  30  days. 
Plana  for  Sealab  in  are  weU  under  way. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  Is  looking  ahead  to 
the  construction  of  an  advanced  underwater 
faclUty  for  work  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
600  feet.  It  U  tentaUvely  called  the  Seafioor 
Habitat  Complex.  The  complex  will  consist 
of  a  combination  of  modular  units,  includ- 
ing Uvlng  quarters,  a  research  laboratory  and 
power  sotirces. 


The  appUcaUons  of  such  shelters  to  under- 
sea drilling  and  mining  are  obvious.  Their 
success  will  also  make  the  day  of  the  under- 
water city  considerably  closer. 

FIGRT    worn    THS    MAUCXT 

Producers  of  tltanlimi,  glass-reinforced 
plastics,  higher-strength  steels,  alumlnimi 
and  nickel  are  fighting  It  out  for  the  market 
for  underseas  materials.  The  RepubUc  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  have  both  developed  special 
high-strength  steels  for  the  underseas 
market. 

Besides  pressxire,  the  sea  presents  the  prob- 
lem of  corrosion.  Several  of  the  chemical 
companies  are  working  on  protective  coatings 
at  present  and  It  Is  Ukely  that  more  will  Join 
the  study. 

Several  comp<mlee,  such  as  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Compsuxj,  are  presently  In- 
volved In  a  research  program  to  develop  antl- 
corroslon  compounds. 

Another  major  tether  on  man's  thrust  Into 
the  sea  Is  the  lack  of  proper  Instrumentation. 
Instrumente  of  aU  sorts  are  needed  to  test, 
explore  and  control  the  ocean  environment. 
Many  of  the  Instruments  presently  being 
used  In  oceanographlc  research  have  been 
transferred  directly  from  space  and  other 
uses.  They  are  doing  the  Job.  but  far  from 
perfectly. 

Companies  such  as  Honeywell.  Inc.,  Beck- 
man  Instruments  and  Sylvanla  Electric 
Products.  Inc..  are  working  on  devices  spe- 
cifically designed  for  the  water  environment, 
but  a  great  deal  more  effort  Is  needed  In  this 
direction. 

It  Is  not  Just  coincidental  that  many  of 
the  companies  participating  In  oceanography 
are  also  active  In  aerospace.  The  race  In 
space  and  the  challenge  of  the  ocean  are 
almllar  In  many  ways. 

"Aerospace  research  has  much  In  common 
with  ocean  research.  Materials,  propulsion, 
auxiliary  power  unlU.  guidance  and  com- 
munications systems  are  as  vital  to  marine 
vehicles  as  they  are  to  aerospace  vehicles 
and  pose  many  of  the  same  problems.  It  Is 
logical,  then,  that  the  aerospace  Industry 
should  turn  Ito  research  attention  to  the 
fields  of  the  ocean."  according  to  Darnel  J 
Haughton.  president  of  Lockheed. 

AMTI-SUBMARDrX     WAaTAXK 

The  best  example  of  aerospace  companies 
participating  in  "Inner  space"  operation  Is 
the  Navy's  antisubmarine  warfare  program. 
Since  1961.  the  percentage  of  the  Navy's 
research,  development,  testing  and  evalua- 
tion budget  that  U  devoted  to  antisubmarine 
warfare  has  cUmbed  from  18  per  cent  to  more 
than  28  per  cent  at  the  present.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade.  It  will  account  for  at  least  a 
third  of  the  total  budget. 

The  names  participating  In  this  all-impor- 
tant program  read  like  a  roster  of  the  aero- 
space Industry.  Not  only  is  most  of  the  tech- 
nology being  put  together  by  aerospace  con- 
cerns, but  the  Navy  has  picked  TRW.  Inc 
an  aerospace  company,  to  coordinate  and  do 
the  systems  work  on  the  entire  program. 

In  the  Deep  Bubmergence  Systems  Project 
(DSSP),  another  aerospace  company,  the 
Northrup  Corporation,  has  been  given  the 
Job  of  assisting  the  Navy  In  management 
and  systems  integration.  The  program  was 
created  In  reaction  to  the  Thresher  disaster 

DSSP  has  been  planned  to  give  the  Navy 
four  major  capabilities:  the  abiUty  to  locate 
stricken  submarines  and  their  crews;  to  re- 
cover small  objects  down  to  20.000  feet-  to 
salvage  large  objects,  including  submarines 
and  ships,  downed  on  the  Continental  Shelf - 
and  to  expand  man's  capability  to  work  in 
the  sea. 

Commercial  Interest  in  this  program  Is 
perhaps  greater  than  In  any  program  of 
similar  dollar  size  to  emanate  from  Wash- 
ington In  recent  years.  More  than  400  com- 
panies have  sought  information  on  business 
possibilities  In  the  operation. 
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The  hostile  environments  of  space  and  the 
hoetUe  environment  of  the  sea  have  many 
technical  requirements  In  common,  but  the 
transfer  of  technology  from  one  to  the  other 
la  neither  easy  or  automatic. 

As  far  as  business  is  concerned,  ocean  and 
space  are  even  more  unalike.  In  space  there 
Is  only  one  customer,  the  Government.  Prime 
contracts  are  let  In  huge  sums. 

In  contrast,  a  very  large  number  of  cus- 
tomers make  up  the  ocean  market  and  prime 
contracts  may  be  both  large  and  small.  The 
research  and  development  contract  so  fa- 
miliar in  the  aerospace  business  is  not  com- 
mon In  oceanlcs. 

As  a  result,  more  of  a  entrepreneurial 
burden  has  been  placed  on  private  capital 

The  nation's  overall  program  In  conquer- 
ing the  seas  has  been  moving  ahead,  but  in 
bite  and  starte.  Part  of  the  problem  hat 
been  lack  of  funds  and  the  other  has  been 
lack  of  central  control  and  direction. 

The  prime  example  of  this  lack  of  direction 
Is  Project  Mohole,  the  nation's  most  am- 
bitious project  In  the  earth  sciences.  The 
primary  goal  of  the  project  Is  the  scientific 
exploration  by  core  drilling  of  the  earths 
deep  criist  and  mantle  beneath  the  ocean 
basins.  The  secondary  goal  is  to  provide  a 
prototype  national  facility  for  heavy  work 
at  sea,  such  as  mining,  sateUlte  tracking  and 
handling  equipment. 

Despite  its  obvious  importance,  the  pro- 
gram, sponsored  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  has  met  trouble  repeatedly  in 
Congress.  It  has  been  slowed  down  and  at 
times  It  has  appeared  the  whole  operation 
might  be  called  off. 

KESEABCH  EXPANSION 

This  period  of  lack  of  direction  may,  how- 
ever, be  coming  to  a  close.  In  Jtme,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act. 

The  act  calls  for  the  expansion  of  research 
and  development  in  the  marine  environment 
and  the  establishment  of  a  National  Council 
of  Marine  Resources  and  Marine  Develop- 
ment. The  council  is  headed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuMPHaxT.  It  also  established  a  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science.  Engineering  and 
Resources,  which  will  be  composed  of  15  men 
knowledgeable  In  the  oceanographlc  field. 

The  bill  does  not  have  the  teeth  that  simi- 
lar space  laws  have  had,  but  it  should 
provide  some  over-all  guidance  to  what  had 
been  a  fairly  disconnected  effort. 

The  United  States  Is  not  acting  In  an 
International  void  In  Ite  oceanographlc  ef- 
forts. France  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  understanding  of  the  seas.  Brit- 
ain Is  also  active.  Even  the  tiny  state  of 
Monaco  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  field,  in  fact  houses  the  world's  great- 
est oceanographlc  mureum. 

The  big  competitor,  of  course.  Is  the  So- 
viet Union.  Russia  has  by  far  the  world's 
largest  fleet  of  submarines  and  its  modern 
fishing  vessels  roam  the  world  even  to  the 
fishing  banks  of  Cape  Cod. 

KIVAI.  TXCHNIQTTES 

These  are  Just  the  Soviet  Union's  mort 
obvious  oceanographlc  activities.  Their  ac- 
complishments In  space  make  It  not  unlike- 
ly that  they  are  presently  performing  ex- 
perlmente  and  research  that  rival  anything 
we  are  doing  In  technique  and  sophistica- 
tion. 

Last  week  at  the  commissioning  of  the 
Oceanographer,  President  Johnson  called 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  the  United 
States  and  all  other  maritime  nations  In 
exploiting  the  eeas  for  mankind's  benefit. 

He  asked  that  the  nations  avoid  a  new 
form  of  colonial  competition  for  the  ocean's 
riches.  "We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race 
to  grab  and  hold  the  lands  under  the  high 
seas.  We  must  ensure  that  the  deep  seas 
and  the  ocean  bottoms  are  to  remain  tht 
lagacy  of  all  human  beings." 
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Many  years  ago.  Sir  Waltw  Raleigh  said, 
"Whoever  commands  the  seat,  commands  the 
trade,  whoever  commands  the  trade  .  .  . 
conunands  the  riches  of  the  World." 

Similar  words  were  spoken  more  recently: 
"The  nation  that  first  learns  to  live  under 
the  seas  will  control  them.  And  the  nation 
that  controls  the  seas  will  control  the  world." 
The  speaker  was  O.  V.  P^trovlch  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


ADEQUATE  LEGAL  SmVICES  FOR 
UNDERPRIVILEDED 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  most  provocative  and  Interesting  speech 
was  delivered  by  the  able  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Abe  Fortas.  It  dealt  in  large  part  with 
the  problems  of  the  poor  in  obtaining 
adequate  legal  services  to  fleal  with  com- 
plex problems.  i 

Mr.  Fortas  made  a  nuiiiber  of  intelli- 
gent suggestions  as  to  h(^w  it  would  be 
feasible  to  furnish  the  poor  with  ade- 
quate legal  services.  He  prged  that  pri- 
ority should  be  given  under  title  n  of 
the  community  action  program  to  fimd- 
ing  to  provide  adequate  If |al  services  to 
the  less  fortunate  individuals  of  our 
country  who  live  in  the  glj^ttoe  of  Amer- 
ica and  areas  which  are  underprivileged. 

I  ask  unanimous  conse^  that  a  copy 
of  Judge  Fortas'  talk  ma|  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Adosess    bt    JrsTiCK    Abe    Portas    Bbtors 

Second  Cntcurr  Judicial  Cokiierknck,  Laki 

PLAcm.  N.T.,  J01.T  2,  1966 

It's  a  great  pleasure  for  m0  to  be  with  you 
tonight.  It  was  generous  ot  you  to  ask  me; 
and  kind  of  my  brother  Harlan  to  give  me  a 
visa  to  permit  me  to  enter  hU  territory. 

As  I  considered  the  choice  of  subject  for 
tonight  I  could  not  help  regretting  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  If  my  status  'irere  the  same  as 
a  year  ago — that  is,  before  {I  was  benched, 
I  would  undoubtedly  have  tbosen  to  speak 
to  you  on  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  field  of  antltmist.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  would  have  expressed  my  strong 
and  forceful  approval  of  dertain  minority 
opinions  that  were  written  ithis  term — but, 
&fter  all,  my  wife  sometimes  Nmlnds  me  that 
there  Is  litUe  doubt  as  to  ;  the  identity  of 
my  favorite  author. 

As  it  is,  I  must  be  circumspect.  And  as  I 
thought  of  addressing  the  ^embers  of  the 
most  affluent  bar  In  the  worlft  and  those  who 
■tt  in  Judgment  on  them,  [  It  was  natural 
that  I  decided  to  speak  onj  the  subject  of 
poverty.  After  all.  Judges  Ihave  a  kinship 
with  poverty.  It's  been  suggested  that  they 
»«  the  most  overprivileged  and  underpaid 
members  of  our  society.  1 

It's  characteristic  of  our  Uatlon  that  on 
great  social  Issues  we  are  lixclined  to  defer 
action,  to  the  point  of  crislp;  but  when  we 
act.  we  do  so  with  tremendous  energy.  May- 
be that's  good.  Munos  Mirin,  the  extra- 
ordinary former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
once  said  that  democracy  is  the  art  of  doing 
things  at  the  last  minute.  There  is  a  gen- 
erally felt  need  for  great  apUons;  and  the 
feeling  seldom  inspires  actloh.  until  the  need 
1«  Imperative. 

So  It  has  been  with  the  broblems  of  our 
Negroes  and  the  poor.  Some  people  are 
startled  to  be  reminded  th(|«  100  years  ago 
this  nation  solemnly  resolve*  that  no  person 
«naU  be  deprived  of  his  vpting  rights  on 
*«count  of  race  or  color  or  previous  condltlcn 
of  servitude.  That  was  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.    And  about  a!  hundred  years 


ago,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted, 
and  it  said  that  no  state  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

But  these  were  wartime  measures.  They 
were  the  product  of  victory,  not  of  consen- 
sus. And  like  the  frulte  of  most  wars,  they 
were  not  harvested.  For  about  a  hundred 
years,  the  great  decisions  incorporated  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  provided  limited 
sustenance  to  their  intended  beneficiaries; 
and  the  radical  Fifteenth  Amendment  lay 
dormant,  with  only  an  occasional  and  feeble 
sprouting. — There  was.  In  effect,  a  quiet  na- 
tional decision  substantially  to  nullify  the 
edlcto  of  the  victors  of  the  Civil  War. 

I  think  that  this  was  largely  because  the 
Intended  beneficiaries — the  Negroes — were 
nobody's  constituency.  They  were  unor- 
ganized and  leaderless.  And  In  a  democ- 
racy, as  Harold  Laski  has  reminded  us.  It  )s 
not  demand  that  produces  action,  but  effec- 
tive demand. 

Now,  organized  and  instigated  by  compteti- 
tlve  leaders — galvanized  by  the  examples  of 
the  new  nations  In  Africa — the  Negroes  of 
this  nation  have  pressed  their  rightful  de- 
mands upon  the  sensitive  conscience  of 
America.  The  resp>onse  they  have  received  Is 
tremendous — a  characteristic  outpouring  of 
energy,  g;ood  will  and  inventiveness,  designed 
to  reconstruct  in  a  few  years  the  shambles 
of  a  century  of  neglect  and  negation.  And 
I  think  that  It  is  to  this  Initiative  of  the 
Negroes  that  we  must  trace  the  Inclusion 
of  all  the  poor  In  this  gigantic  under- 
taking— that  without  the  catalyst  provided 
by  the  Negroes,  the  poor  of  this  affluent  na- 
tion would  have  remained  outside  of  Its 
circle  of  primary  concern. 

We  are  now  launched  upon  a  vast  social 
revolution — a  social  revolution  that,  I  think, 
is  without  parallel  In  the  peaceful  achieve- 
ments of  men  and  their  governmento.  We 
are  not  near  the  goal.  We  are  at  the  be- 
ginning, not  the  end.  But  In  characteristic 
American  fashion,  it  Is  an  explosive  begin- 
ning. It  Is  a  giant  thrust  forward  and 
upward. 

Thus  far.  It  has  taken  the  form  of  a  new 
statement  of  national  principles.  It  Is  a 
new  Bill  of  Rights — ^new,  not  because  the 
principles  were  not  written.  They  were — 100 
years  ago.  It  is  not  new  because  it  creates 
new  righte.  It  does  not.  The  rights  were 
solemnly  assured  100  years  ago. — It  is  a  new 
Bill  of  Rights  In  the  sense  that  the  nation 
has  decided — and.  I  think,  decided  beyond 
posflblUty  of  reversal  or  negation — that  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  constitution  and 
Insisted  upon  by  our  religious  and  moral 
principles  shall  be  available  to  all — and  that 
they  shall  be  available  in  the  fuU  sense — 
that  Is.  clothed  with  opportunity — for  naked 
rights,  without  the  opportunity  to  put  them 
to  work  for  achievement  and  selfrealizatlon, 
may  be  comforting  to  the  giver,  but  they  are 
useless  to  the  recipient. 

And  so  we  have  begun  the  vast  formidable 
process  of  opening  the  doors  of  our  society 
to  35,000,000  new  people — the  Negroes  and 
the  poor  whites.  There  Is  no  turning  back, 
for  we  have  recognized  their  righte — ^we  have 
begun  to  g^ant  their  demands — and  even  In 
this  land  of  miracles,  there  is  no  way  to  re- 
turn the  chicken  to  the  egg — even  if  we 
should  want  to  do  so. — So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  welcome  this  great  development. 
It  is  right.  Ito  benefite  will  l>e  enormous. 
The  nation  wlU  reap  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  Introduction  and  full  participation  of 
these  36.000.000  people.  They  will  bring  new 
vitality,  new  diversity,  new  wealth  and  new 
talento  to  us — as  producers,  consumers  and 
contributors  to  our  culture.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  we  have  opened  a  new  fron- 
tier— a  frontier  not  of  land,  but  of  people. 
And  I  think  that  the  benefits  to  the  nation 
may  properly  be  compared  to  those  which 
result  from  the  evening  of  a  vast  new  terri- 
tory—comprising more  than  one-slxtb  of  our 
population. 


In  this  enormous  process  there  has  oc- 
curred a  change  in  basic  concept  which  Is 
of  profound  significance.  The  poor  we  have 
had  with  us  always,  and  our  society  has  not 
been  blind  to  their  need  or  deaf  to  their  call 
for  help.  But  our  traditional  response  has 
been  In  terms  of  charity — at  first,  private 
charity  and.  In  more  recent  times,  public  as- 
sistance.— ITxe  basic  concept  has  been  char- 
ity— a  benefaction  bestowed  as  a  matter  of 
grace — granted  at  will,  withheld  or  with- 
drawn at  will.  We  have  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  neither  private  citizens  nor  the 
state  has  an  obligation  to  provide  assistance; 
and,  correspondingly,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
demand  It. — So  it  is  that  the  Louisiana  Leg- 
islature felt  free  to  strike  23,000  needy  chil- 
dren (largely  Negro)  from  the  assistance 
rolls,  becatise  they  were  bom  without  benefit 
of  clergy. — ^It  Is,  I  think,  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  reciplento  of  public  assistance 
have  lived  at  sufferance.  They  have  been 
strangers  to  the  law,  except  as  an  adver- 
sary— the  arresting  policeman,  the  criminal 
process,  the  Juvenile  courto,  the  unpsdd 
landlord,  the  unsatisfied  merchant. — As  re- 
cipients of  public  welfare  benefite,  they  have 
confronted  society  in  ite  most  formidable, 
and  sometimes  outrageous,  aspecte:  The 
prying  eye  of  the  welfare  worker  acting  un- 
der compiilslon  of  laws  and  rules  and  r^u- 
latlons  sometimes  designed  to  see  that  those 
who  receive  welfare  qualify  for  it  by  leading 
lives  which,  if  not  blameless,  are  at  least 
celibate:  witness,  for  example,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  which  denies  welfare  pay- 
mente  to  a  woman  and  her  children  If  the 
welfare  worker  finds  a  man  In  the  house — a 
law  which  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla  was 
enforced  by  Infamous  midnight  raids. — Wit- 
ness, too,  the  almost  routine  actions  of  some 
Juvenile  courts— despite  the  admonitions  in 
many  Juvenile  court  statutes — In  depriving 
mothers  of  their  children. 

A  non-lawyer,  Elizabeth  Wlckenden,  an 
expert  In  social  welfare  theory  and  practice, 
has  forcefully  brought  to  public  attention 
the  absence  of  law  In  this  area.  The  millions 
of  people  in  this  nation  who  are  dependeht 
on  social  welfare  paymente  are,  in  truth, 
largely  outeide  of  our  system  of  legal  protec- 
tions. They  live  In  a  hostile  world,  in  which 
the  law  is  not  a  protective  system,  but  an- 
other Instrument  of  aggression  in  a  society 
which,  to  them,  la  fearful,  dangerous  and 
vindictive.  As  Michael  Harrington  has  put 
It:  "To  be  Impoverished  Is  to  be  an  Internal 
alien,  to  grow  up  In  a  culture  that  Is  radically 
different  from  the  one  that  dominates  the 
society."  > 

As  we  move  up  the  scale  from  the  impover- 
ished who  are  almost  totally  dependent  upon 
public  welfare  to  the  remainder  of  the  35,- 
000,000  in  the  poverty  class,  we  find  that  the 
situation  Is  not  much  better.  To  them,  too, 
the  law  has  been  an  antagonist — fearsome 
and  destructive.  On  the  civil  side,  they  have 
been  helpless  and  friendless.  The  law  has 
been  the  instrument  which  has  evicted  them 
few  non-payment  of  rent;  which  has  seized 
and  sold  their  possessions  at  the  behest  of 
landlord,  grocer,  installment  seller.  It  has 
been  available  to  the  enemy — not  to  them. 
Lawyers  have  been  tools  of  the  enemy — out 
.of  the  reach  of  the  poor.  On  the  criminal 
side,  the  same  has  been  true.  Potent  police, 
omnipotent  Juvenile  court  Judges  have  had 
the  power  to  seize  and  dispose  of  their  chil- 
dren in  a  process  which  we  lawyers  call  civil 
and  not  criminal — ^with  more  Justification  in 
history  than  In  fact.  Allen  police — ofllcials 
of  the  establishment — have  had  the  means 
and  the  authority  to  take  them  into  custody 
and  commit  them  to  a  dark  and  mysterious 
process  in  which  they  have  been  vrithout 
guidance  or  assistance — ^wlth  some  qualifica- 
tions to  which  I  shall  refer.    Without  ball. 


•Harrington,  The  Other  America   (1962) 
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without  guidance,  without  friends — cut  off 

from  thetr  families  and  means  of  livelihood 

the  Joys  of  the  rule  of  law  have  not  been 
Impressive  to  them. 

Perhaps  whAt  I  have  said  may  seem 
overdrawn  to  you — or  at  least  exces- 
sively dramatic.  The  colors  of  the  jungle 
•re  overblown  in  the  eyes  of  people  who 
live  In  temperate  lands. — But  the  Im- 
portant point  Is  that  the  condition  which  1 
have  described  Is  no  longer  merely  a  sum- 
mons to  comparison.  It  presents  the  prob- 
lem which  we  must  solve  If  we  are  to  live 
In  peacft— U  we  are  to  be  able  to  walk  our 
streets  In  safety  and  security — If  we  are  to 
reduce  crime  to  manageable  levels — If  we  are 
ourselves  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of  In- 
fection of  lawlessness,  ignorance  and  drug 
•ddlcUon.  The  condition  that  I  have  de- 
scribed must  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  have 
the  rule  of  law— if  we  are  to  be  able  to  bring 
36,000.000  people  to  the  point  of  involvement 
and  Identlflcation  with  our  society.  Instead 
of  hostility  and  antagonism — and  if  wd  are  to 
convert  these  people  into  producti'e  mem- 
bers of  o\u:  community  Instead  of  persons 
who  represent  a  perpetual  burden  and  men- 
ace. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  I  believe  that  an  In- 
dispensable key  to  this  process  is  to  be  found 
In  the  law — In  the  avaUablllty  of  law  to  the 
poor,  not  as  an  adversary,  an  enemy,  but  as 

a  process  of  which  they  are  beneficiaries 

In  the  benefits  of  which  they  fully  share. 
In  net  effect,  this  means  that  legal  services 
must  be  available  to  them.  It  would  be  idle 
to  underestimate  the  need  or  the  resources 
required  to  meet  even  the  basic  need.  For 
I  think  it  is  true  that  the  35,000,000  of  whom 
we  speak  are  those  who  are  most  frequently 
involved  with  the  law.  It  U  they  who  are 
most  often  involved  in  the  criminal  law; 
and  it  Is  they  who  most  frequently  are  the 
subjects  of  the  forcible  collection  procedures. 
evlcUon  processes,  Juvenile  and  family  court 
proceedings,  and  denials  of  welfare  and  other 
government  payments.  It  is  they  who  live 
on  the  fWnges  of  our  legal  system — and  It  is 
here  that  the  fingers  of  the  law  most  often 
touch  the  dally  Uvea  of  people. 

I  need  not  emphasize  to  you  that  our 
traditional  system  of  voluntary  legal  aid  and 
legal  aid  societies  is  totally  Inadequate  for 
this  purpose.  We  are  entiUed  to  be  proud  of 
their  record— proud  that  lawyers  have  ac- 
cepted court  assignments  without  fee  and 
and  sometimes  at  considerable  cost;  proud 
that  lawyers  have  generously  contributed 
time  and  money  to  legal  aid  societies  to  pro- 
vide services  to  Indigents;  and  proud  that 
these  socleUes  have  enlisted  substanUal  sup- 
port from  the  bar  associations  and  the  com- 
muniUes  they  serve.  .  But  our  pride  in  the 
past  does  not  diminish  our  reallzaUon  that 
these  voluntary  services  are  totaUy  inade- 
quate— Inadequate  in  theory  and  abysmally 
Inadequate  in  scope  and  resources.  Carlln 
and  Howard,  for  example.  In  a  study  pub- 
lished last  year,  estimated  that  only  about 
10%  of  those  persons  needing  legal  aid  are 
actuaUy  serviced.*  I  believe  this  Lb  conserv- 
ative, but  I  shall  not  elaborate  the  point 
Perhaps  more  Important  is  the  observaUon 
that  we  have  moved  into  a  different  concept 
of  legal  services  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  them.  No  longer  can  we  look  upon 
them  aa  a  charity,  largely  private.    We  have 

begun  to  regard  them  as  a  state  obligaUon 

within  a  perimeter  which  Is  beginning  to 
take  definition,  as  a  service  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  obUged  to  furnish  and  to  which 
the  Individual  who,  by  hypothesis,  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  legal  service,  U  enUUed. 
This  concept,  startilng  In  Its  boldness,  does 
not,  of  course,  emerge  only  with  respect  to 
legal  services,    it  reflects,  and  Is  part  of,  a 
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new  concept  of  pubUc  welfare:  That  it  em- 
braces duUes  of  the  state,  and  not  Just  bene- 
facUons;  and  that  It  vests  rights  In  those 
eUglble,  not  merely  privUeges.  Professor 
Charles  Relcb,  In  a  perceptive  article,  baa 
called  it  "The  New  Property."* 

Paced  with  this  need — with  this  explosive 
concept — the  bar  has  responded  magnlfl- 
cenUy.  On  February  8,  1966,  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  directing  its  officers  and 
conunlttees  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (The  Poverty 
Program)  and  other  appropriate  groups  in 
expanding  legal  services  to  Indigents  and 
persons  of  low  Income.  The  ABA  has  co- 
sponsored  a  series  of  regional  conferences  on 
problems  and  methods  of  providing  these 
legal  services.  Compared  with  total  an- 
nual expendltxires  by  legal  aid  societies  in 
the  area  of  »5.000,000,  the  OEO  in  fiscal  1968 
provided  925.000,000  for  the  purpose — fund- 
ing 121  legal  services  programs.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  to  the  Legal 
Services  Program  has  requested  that  $60,- 
000.000  be  allocated  to  the  program  next 
year. 

In  a  remarkable  statement  submitted  in 
support  of  this  appropriation  request,  Ori- 
son S.  Marden.  President-elect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  attested  the  Bar's 
strong  endorsement  of  the  program.  He  elo- 
quenUy  described  the  reactioi-  of  the  poor 
towards  th*  Uw.  "The  law,"  he  said 
"known  in  the  ghetto  as  "The  Man'— seems  to 
the  poor  man  always  to  be  on  the  other 
side  .  .  .  put  a  lawyer  by  their  side."  he  said 
"and  the  whole  outlook  changes  in  almost 
every  particular." 

Law  schools  have  also  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. Now  courses  have  been  Instituted. 
Practice  projects  have  been  imdertaken.  The 
aid  of  foundations  has  been  generated.  In 
particular,  the  Ford  Foundation  Is  making  a 
remarkable  contribuUon  both  of  financing 
and  ideas.  More  and  more,  young  lawyers 
emerging  from  law  schools  are  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Legal  Fron- 
tier of  our  time. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  problems  of  Im- 
plementing this  huge  program  are  enormous 
The  values  to  be  considered  are  great  and 
complex.  The  precedents  and  examples  are 
of  limited  value.  In  England,  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Legal  Aid  and  Advice  Act  of 
1949,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  providing 
legal  services  In  civil  as  well  as  criminal  mat- 
ters has  been  In  operation.  Its  basic  prin- 
ciples are  that  need  and  eligibility  are  deter- 
mined by  committees  of  the  Law  Society 
composed  entirely  of  lawyers.  The  cUent  Is 
then  entitled  to  select  his  own  solicitor  who 
then  proceeds  completely  as  if  the  client 
came  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  private 
pracUce.  The  lawyer  is  paid  fees  by  the  state 
on  the  same  basis  that  fees  are  charged  In 
private  practice,  and  his  expenses  for  inves- 
tigations, experts,  etc..  are  similarly  totally 
reimbursed.— While  the  system  Is  admirable 
in  many  respects,  it  is  doubtful  that  it  can 
be  appUed  In  this  country  to  our  vast  and 
somewhat  unruly  circumstances. 

We  are  proceeding— wisely,  I  think— with 
a  wide  variety  of  devices  In  many  commu- 
nities— primarily  designed  by  local  lawyers 
and  based  on  diverse  ideas.  I  am  glad  to 
note  that  in  many  of  the  plans,  law  students 
and  fledgling  lawyers  are  liberally  utUized. 
This  is  good  for  them,  for  the  future  of  the 
Bar,  and  for  the  client.  For  this  is  a  process 
which  demands  the  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion of  youth— and  experience  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  three  qualities. 

We  are,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  a  great 
develc^ment  In  the  Law.     We  are  on  the 


verge  of  a  historic  transformation  of  the 
public  evaluation  of  the  lawyer,  and  of  the 
lawyer's  role  In  society.- Perhaps  some  ot 
\is  will  witness  the  final  burial  of  the  motion 
that  lawyers  are  an  evil,  tolerated  because 
necessary,  but  not  to  be  encouraged,  in 
criminal  law.  from  the  Scottahoro  ca» 
(Powell  v.  AlalMma)  to  Gidecnt,  we  have  rec 
ognlzed  that  the  trial  of  a  man  for  a  major 
offense  is  a  mockery  of  Justice,  unless  he  u 
represented  by  counsel.  In  Escohedo  and 
Miranda,  we  have  explored  the  mldnleht 
darkness  of  the  events  that  occur  after  a 
man  is  deprived  of  his  liberty,  when  gener- 
ally  friendless  and  usxially  hopeless  he  must 
bear  the  enormous  weight  of  accusation  and 
interrogation. — We  are  now  really  to  be^in 
the  process  of  using  the  law  and  lawyws 
not  merely  as  Instrtmients  of  defense  against 
criminal  accusation,  but  as  positive  too's  Ui 
the  everyday  life  of  the  one-sixth  of  our 
population  who  live  on  society's  fringe* 

It  is  an  enormous  challenge.  But  It  is  also 
an  opportunity— an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  the  law,  made  available  to  those 
who  need  It.  is  a  powerful  tonic— that  aj 
Orison  Marden  has  said,  providing  a  man 
"with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Justice  wm 
restore  the  self-reliance,  the  hope,  the  ambl- 
tlon  that  he  may  have  lost  in  early  child- 
hood."  It  is  an  opportunity  to  show  that 
the  law  and  lawyers  are  not  merely  instru- 
ments of  negation— of  negative  control— but 
that  faith  In  them  can  provide  a  means  lor 
achieving  dignity  and  trust  in  Justice— with- 
out  which  no  society  can  count  itself  as 
either  safe  or  secure. 


RECESS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  If  there  Is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  untU  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday 
September  15.  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMA'nONS 


•  CarUn  and  Howard,  Legal  Itepreaentation 
and  CUua  Justice,  12  U.CiJL  L,  Hev.  881 
(1»W>. 


*  Reich.  The  Hew  Property,  73  Yale  L.  J 
■733  (1964) .  See  also  Reich.  Individual  Right* 
and  Social  Welfare:  The  Emerging  Legal  la- 
auea.  74  Tale  L.  J.  1245  (1986). 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  14  (legislative  day 
of  September  7) ,  1966: 

Atomic  Energt  Acxnct 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  CaUfornla.  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  lOth  session  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated : 

To  be  alternate  representativea  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  10th  session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Verne  B.  Lewis,  of  Maryland. 
Samuel  M.  Nabrit,  of  Texas. 
James  T.  Ramey.  of  Illinois. 
Henry  DeWoU  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 

Post  Omcx  Depaxtmznt 
I^eo  S.  Packer,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General. 

Fedesax.   Homx  Loan  Bank  Boaxo 
Robert  L.  Rand,  of  California,  to  be  • 
member  of   the  Federal   Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
80,  1970. 

PoSTMASTns 
CAUFOSNIA 

Richard  L.  Luttrell.  Fort  Jonee. 

Edythe  E.  OoUar,  Oreenvlew. 

E.  Eugene  Henry.  Huntington  Park. 
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Miriam  O.  Lyster.  Inyokem. 

jimalou  J.  Wyman,  Lakevle^, 

Harry  V.  Wiley,  La  Mesa. 

Arthur  C.  Stuart.  Mount  lAg «  na, 

Ethelbert  A.  Bishop.  North  l^m  Springs. 

Wilbur  T.  Laws,  Paramount. 

John  B.  LePage,  Poway. 

John  F.  Sheehy,  South  QateJ  . 

Richard  V.  Vargas,  Summerlbnd. 

Manual  Maldonado,  Sunnyvale. 

Nina  R.  Ogle,  Wlnterhaven. 

Carl  A.  Tlce,  Yorba  Linda. 

coNNxcncuT 
juUen  A.  Barrette,  Danlelsod 
Robert  S.  Slnkowltz.  Voluntnm. 

DELAWAKX 

Mary  A.  Russell,  Rockland. 

rLoama 
A.  Gerald  Cayson,  Blountst<^^ii. 
Thomas  H.  Brown,  Jupiter. 
Benjamin  F.  Inman,  Perry. 
WUUe  A.  Perry.  TaUevast. 

OSOBOU 

WlUoulse  B.  Rogers,  Manaa^, 
J.  Derrell  Weaver,  Norman  1 4ck. 
BradweU  H.  Floyd,  Plain vlll« 
Ruble  R.  Rauleraon,  St.  Oeo^^ 

BAWAn 

Ounlcbl  Takahashl,  Walalu^ 

ILLINOIS 

Helen  M.  Harding,  Hammonfl 

INDIANA 

Harry  S.  Young,  Bloomfleld, 
Wiley  E.  Brewer,  Fowler. 
Ralph  B.  Foster,  Klmmell. 
Robert  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Ladog4' 
Doyle  E.  Rich,  Monroe. 
Charles  A.  Jackson,  Perrysvl^ 
Joy  C.  Stahl,  Rome  City. 

IOWA 

Ame  W.  Erlksen,  Alta. 
Paul  W.  Gannon,  Colfax. 
Oerald  R.  Brummer,  Crescei  1 1. 
Donald  0.  Logue.  Cumberla^fl. 
WUUam  A.  Hartgenbush,  S(^iaUer. 

KANSAI 

George  W.  Kohls,  Herlngton 

KXNTtTCKT 

Carl  R.  Lair,  Montlcello. 
John  V.  McElroy.  Sprlngfle^^ 

LOUmiAKA 

Geneva  8.  Mlms,  Garden  tktj. 
Katheryn  L.  King,  Greenwood. 

MAINS 

Corlnne  E.  Savage,  Sabatttf  , 
Carleton  F.  Farrlngton,  Sou  ^  China. 


Roth  Hulian  i 


MAWWACHUSXim 

Robert  R.  DeForge,  Agawam. 
Thcxnas  J.  Hagerty,  Dover. 
Arnold  D.  HaU,  East  OUs. 
John  V.  Joyce,  Holden. 
WllUam  P.  CaUahan.  North  Dlghtoo. 
Ralph  J.  Shea.  Osterville. 
Joseph  G.  Moltozo,  Rehoboth. 
Robert  D.  Rudden,  South  Dennis. 
CuUen  S.  Packard,  Worthington. 

MICHIGAN 

Leo  R.  Buckler,  Glen  Arbor. 

MINNESOTA 

WllUam  E.  Wehvlla,  Angora. 
OdeU  L.  Agre,  Sacred  Heart. 
Alexander  J.  Winkels,  StewartvUIe. 
Marion  A.  Kennedy,  Walker. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bonnie  L.  Cole,  Bo{^e  Chltto. 
Marie  B.  Coen,  HermanvUle. 

MISSOT7KI 

Arthur  L.  Jones,  Amoret. 
James  E.  Sewell,  Everton. 
Robert  R.  Wilson,  Pleasant  Hope.     — 

MONTANA 

Eugene  L.  Henderson,  Darby. 
Roger  O.  Stenson,  Fairfield. 
Roy  C.  Hogenson,  WllsaU. 

NXSaASKA 

Da  M.  Nomam,  Ceresco. 

Charles  W.  Danaher,  David  City. 

NEW   HAMFSBIXE 

Wallace  A.  Putnam,  New  Ipswich. 
Clarence  J.  Abare,  Troy. 
Richard  L.  Hutchlns,  Wolfeboro. 

NEW   JKaSET 

Dora  Barbarotto,  Buena. 
Donald  H.  J.  Donovan,  Moorestown. 
James  L.  Doyle,  New  Lisbon. 
Clarence  P.  Kinsley,  Pemberton. 

NEW    TOEK 

William  Barr,  Hamburg. 
James  T.  Duffy,  Lake  George. 
Raymond  C.  QrlnneU,  McConnellsvllIe. 

NOBTH   CAROLINA 

Mary  M.  Harris,  New  London. 

NOBTR   DAKOTA 

Dale  E.  Brayton,  Hunter. 
Dorothy  E.  Stringer,  Tower  City. 

OHIO 

WUUam  L.  Howard,  Cat«y. 

Leonard  B.  Alt,  Genoa. 

Luella  E.  Zimmerman,  Lemoyne. 

I.  Faye  Purr,  McGuffey. 

Keith  B.  Herrtck,  Middlefield. 

Robert  C.  Chapman,  Moiint  GUead. 

Lois  E.  Baer,  New  Springfield. 


Morbert  J.  Huber,  North  Star. 
Raynor  V.  Burcham,  ProctorviUe. 
Rodger  K.  Momingstar.  South  Vienna. 
T.  Faye  Kughler,  Stone  Creek. 
Donald  R.  Deem,  Tuscarawas. 
Robert  W.  Spillman,  Waynesfield. 

OKLAHOMA 

Doris  E.  Steverson,  Port  Cobb. 
Clarence  D.  Nlblett,  Hastings. 
Kinley  A.  McClure,  Lawton. 
Eugene  Goforth,  Spiro. 

OBXGON 

Edward  I.  Taylor,  North  Powder. 
Vergie  M.  Magnuson,  Warrenton. 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Ruth  J.  SvUar,  Armagh. 
Joseph  W.  Hanna,  Clymer. 
Andrew  P.  Stallsmlth,  Hadley. 
Lorraine  R.  Thompson,  Landenberg. 
MancU  E.  Bradford,  Junior,  Modena. 
Francis  J.  Mclntyre.  Oxford. 

PITERTO  KICO 

Rafael  Olmeda-Torres,  Morovis. 
Cesar  A.  Perales,  Saint  Just. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

John  0.  T&lbot.  West  Warwick. 

BOXTTR   CABOLIN& 

Hortense  W.  Cole,  Cross  win, 
John  J.  Ward,  Darlington. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Frederick  B.  Vaske,  Elkton. 
Joy  L.  Wallum.  Iroquois. 
Preston  O.  Starbuck,  Onlda. 
NeweU  E.  Lege,  RevUlo. 
Laveme  Cordry,  Rosebud. 
Alyce  A.  Schroeder,  Wentworth. 
Frank  O.  Perry,  White  River. 

TENNESS^ 

Joe  M.  Fondren,  Arlington. 
Tommy  T.  Luther,  Bon  Aqua. 
Elaine  L.  Bush,  Cedar  Grove. 
Thomas  A.  Henson,  Cowan. 
Fred  R.  Lockett,  Junior,  Johnson  n^. 
Frank  W.  Greer,  Pegram. 


Bennle  R.  Vick,  Conroe. 

VERMONT 

Ralph  O.  AuUs,  Norwich. 

VIRGINIA 

Dorothy  C.  Lewis,  MappsvUle. 

WASHIKGTOir 

Genevieve  F.  Tapscott,  Packwood. 

WEST   VIRGINIA 

Robert  L.  PuUen,  Sutton. 

WISCONSIN 

Andrew  F.  McGuan,  Baraboo. 


EXTENSIONS    OF   REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAM  C.  PliwELL 

<V  NEW  TORX  I 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtCNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septemb^  14.  1969 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  SOeaker,  today. 
September  14,  at  sundown,  begins  the 
10-day  period  of  the  Jewish  high  holy 
a»ys  and  the  Jewish  year  otf  5727. 
J^^  moving  religious  slfnlflcance  of 
^nu  period  is  not  only  mea  lingf  ul  to  the 


world  Jewish  community,  but  It  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  lasting  contributions  to 
world  civilization  by  our  Jewish  brothers. 

This  10-day  period  Is  also  known  as 
the  "Days  of  Awe."  Certainly  all  of  us 
need  to  pause  along  with  our  Jewish 
brothers  in  awe  at  the  greatness  of  God 
and  the  wonders  of  his  works. 

These  are  troubled  times  for  our  Na- 
tion and  for  the  world.  The  revolution 
of  rising  expectations  among  the  de- 
prived of  the  world  has  not  yet  attained 
fulfillment. 

The  mountains  of  bigotry,  poverty, 
and  misunderstanding  still  stands  be- 
tween the  ocean  of  brotherhood  and  the 


prairie  of  peace.  We  have  not  yet 
learned  to  enjoy  each  other's  proximity. 

Aj  we  stumble  about  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  seeking  solutions  to  the  racial 
crises  of  our  Nation  and  the  confilct  in 
Vietnam,  let  us  reafOrm  our  faith  in  the 
oneness  of  God  and  our  love  for  His 
children,  our  fellow  man. 

As  a  Baptist  minister  and  one  of  the 
only  three  clergymen  in  both  bodies,  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
thoughts  for  Rosh  Hashanah  than  those 
expressed  by  our  first  President,  George 
Washington,  to  the  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion In  Newport,  R.L,  In  1790: 

May  the  Children  of  the  Stock  of  Abraham, 
who  dwell  In  this  land,  continue  to  merit 
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and  enjoy  the  good  will  of  other  Inhabitant*: 
while  everyone  shaU  sit  In  safety  under  hU 
own  vine  and  Hg  tree,  and  there  shall  be  none 
to  make  him  afraid.  May  the  Father  of  all 
mercies  scatter  light  and  not  darkness  In 
our  paths,  and  make  us  In  oxir  several  voca- 
tions useful  here,  and  In  His  own  due  time 
and  everlastingly  happy. 
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SutpcBBion  of  iBTeitmeat  Tu  Credit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   ORXGOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  14,  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  action  last 
Thursday  In  advocating  suspension  of 
the  investment  tax  credit.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  details  of  his  proposal  will 
receive  careful  scrutiny  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  Insure  reasonable 
growth  for  the  economy  while  not  dis- 
rupting bona  fide  business  procedures. 

The   dislocations   in   the    economy 

partictilarly  the  impact  of  tight  money 
on  housing  and  lumber — must  not  be  un- 
derestimated, and  a  broad  range  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  actions  must  be 
taken.  We  may  also  need  to  consider 
other  corporate  tax  increases.  Presiden- 
tial authority  to  institute  consumer  In- 
stallment credit  controls,  and  appropri- 
ate action  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  ease  the  burden  of  their  monetary  re- 
straints. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  corporate  In- 
vestment -In  plants  and  equipment — 
•  which  the  latest  figures  show  to  be  17 
percent  ahead  of  1965,  and  55  percent 
greater  than  this  spending  in  1963— Is 
one  of  the  Inflationary  stimulants  in  our 
economy.  It  is  also  worthwhile  to  con- 
sider the  Impact  of  corporate  expansion 
plans  for  foreign  trade  and  our  balance- 
of -payments  situation. 

We  have  had  too  much  of  a  good 
thing— the  Increase  In  Investment  has 
got  out  of  hand— It  has  been  a  key  factor 
In  the  overall  surge  In  Imports  and,  In 
particular,  the  sharp  jump  In  Imports 
of  machinery  during  the  past  year 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year.  U.S.  Im- 
ports of  capital  equipment  were  up  44 
percent  over  the  January  to  June  period 
of  1965.  Imports  of  metalworklng  ma- 
chinery were  up  89  percent  In  1  year. 
Imports  of  textile  machinery  soared  by 
71  percent.  This  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  Inflated  rise  in  demand  for  invest- 
ment goods. 

Our  exports  of  capital  equipment  have 
been  cut  for  the  same  reason.  In  the 
machine  tool  Industry  foreign  orders  so 
far  In  1966  have  run  39  percent  above  a 
year  ago,  but  shipments  abroad  are  lag- 
ging behind  by  17  percent.  The  foreign 
orders  are  being  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  so  that  domestic  orders  can  be  flUed. 
The  only  way  we  can  strengthen  the 
dollar  Internationally— stop  the  dollar 
drain  and  the  loss  of  gold— Is  to  restore 
a  strong  trade  balance.  This  means  less 
imports  and  more  exports.  Both  can  be 
achieved  by  dampening  the  investment 


boom  by  withdrawing  temporarily  the 
investment  tax  credit 

Restoring  a  favorable  trade  balance  is 
another  reason  why  we  should  thank  the 
President  for  proposing  the  suspension 
of  the  unnecessary  bonus  which  the  In- 
vestment credit  provides  before  our  econ- 
omy experiences  even  more  severe  dislo- 
cations. 


Cattiiv  the  Ho  Chi  Mbh  Trul 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OP   NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  read  into  last  Sunday's  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  a  little  more  Im- 
portance than  have  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  should  like  to  express  my 
pleasure  in  their  outcome. 

Though  it  will  undoubtedly  be  some- 
time, yet,  before  we  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  clear  picture  of  whether  or  not  that 
outcome  will  actually  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable,  broad-based,  popu- 
lar government  In  South  Vietnam,  we 
can.  I  believe,  hope  for  the  moment  that 
this  process  has  been  begun. 

Even  the  New  York  Times  which — as 
most  of  us  know — has  been  normally 
critical  of  the  administration's  policy  In 
Vietnam,  and  which  failed  to  take.  In 
advance  thereof,  an  especially  optimis- 
tic outlook  toward  the  potential  of  South 
Vietnam's  go  at  political  self-determina- 
tion, has  had  some  kind  words  to  say,  as 
witness  Its  lead  editorial  on  Monday'  of 
this  week: 

Saigon's  Elxctokal  Victort 
The  elections  in  South  Vietnam  were  a 
success  for  Marshal  Ky's  Government  and 
Indirectly  for  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon 
According  to  present  available  figures  three- 
quarters  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  ballots 
ThU  far  exceeds  Vietnamese  and  American 
hopes  before  election  day. 

The  victory  deserves  full  acknowledg- 
ment, but  its  effects  should  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Candidates  were  merely  elected  to 
an  assembly  which  wUl  draw  up  a  oonsUtu- 
tlon  leading  to  still  another  election  In  1987 
or  1988  for  as  representative  a  government 
as  the  situation  and  political  backwardness 
of  the  people  will  permit. 

Since  large  regions  of  South  Vietnam  are 
under  Vletcong  control,  or  subject  to  the 
yietcongs  threats,  the  election  could  not  lead 
to  a  genuine  popular  majority.  But  Insofar 
as  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  at  this 
stage  of  their  history  could  record  a  demo- 
cratic vote,  they  have  done  so 

Marshal  Ky.  himself,  has  been  an  ln-a«aln- 
out-agaln  candidate  for  the  office  ^  an 
elected  president,  but  It  Is  obvious  that  any 
future  government  would  have  to  be  either 
military  or  if  civilian.  wlUlng  to  proMcute 
^,Z^-  7^^  conflict  will  go  on  pretty  much 
as  if  the  election,  despite  its  undoubted  value 
and  success,  had  not  taken  place. 

Hanoi's  Inflexible  reJecUon  of  President 
Johnson's  offer  of  a  mutually  agreed  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  South  Vietnam  shows 
that  neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances 
are  ripe  for  negotiations  or  a  truce. 

The  block  on  the  road  to  peace  has  been 
made  clear  again  and  again  by  both  sides,  as 
It  was  in  the  recent  exchange.    The  United 


States  says  that  Hanoi  Is  the  aggressor  and 
North  Vietnam  says  that  Washington  Is  the 
aggressor.  Behind  the  simple  accusations 
are  all  the  complex  forces  of  power  politics 
Ideolog^y.  nationalism  and  emotions  thai 
make  the  war  In  Vietnam  so  stubborn  and 
for  the  moment,  so  intractable. 

Yet,  the  effort  to  solve  It  and  to  bring 
about  negotiations  must  go  on.  The  United 
States  cannot  assume  that  Hanoi  literally 
means,  and  always  will  mean,  exactly  what 
It  says  today.  North  Vietnam  may  one  day 
accept  the  fact  that  the  United  States  realij 
Intends  to  withdraw  from  Southeast  As\i 
when  circumstances  permit,  and  Hanoi  may 
also  hope  that  the  American  escalation  of 
the  war  will  not  continue  to  a  point  of  no 
return. 

In  the  diplomatic  game  that  goes  on  be- 
hind the  crack  of  guns  and  thunder  of 
bombs,  the  ideals  for  which  the  United  States 
stands  gained  a  pwlnt  in  yesterday's  election 
The  Vletcong,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  lost  by  the  same 
margin.  The  war  goes  on,  but  It  has  been 
proved  that  three  out  of  four  of  those  who 
could  vote  In  South  Vietnam  braved  danger 
and  future  risk  to  do  so,  and  thereby  ex- 
pressed either  support  for  or  acquiescence  in 
what  the  Saigon  Government  IB  trying  to  do. 

I  do  not  find  much  to  quarrel  with  in 
the  Times'  analysis — for,  of  course,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  exaggerate  the  size 
of  this  Important  first  step  toward  mak- 
ing South  Vietnam  a  more  effective 
partner  In  waging  and  winning  its  own 
war  for  Independence.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve— as  does  the  Times— that  "the 
Ideals  for  which  the  United  States  stands 
gained  a  point  in  the  election." 

Looking  beyond  that  point,  however, 
I  would  suggest  we  all  now  need  to  con- 
sider what  effect.  If  any.  the  results  may 
have  on  either  our  diplomatic  or  military 
effort  to  bring  that  war  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

First,  as  for  the  diplomatic  effort 
which,  as  the  above  editorial  says,  "goes 
on  behind  the  crack  of  gruns  and  thunder 
of  bombs."  it  would  seem  as  if  the  United 
States-South  Vietnamese  hand  has  been 
strengthened,  even  If  only  a  little.  But, 
given  the  continuing  refusal  by  the 
aggressors  to  consider  any  proffer  of 
willingness  to  talk  settlement,  there  is 
not  much  new  one  can  suggest  here  other 
than  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  keep  the  diplomatic  pressures 
on  the  north  through  every  available 
chaimel. 

On  the  military  front,  however.  It  may 
be  appropriate  to  ask  If  the  President 
has  adequately  considered  the  possible 
alternatives  to  our  ever-increasing 
bombing  of  the  north  in  an  effort  to  halt 
Infiltration  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
Vletcong.  It  has  been  dlfflcult  to  ac- 
curately assess  the  value  of  such  bomb- 
ing. Although  It  may  have  had  an  ef- 
fect on  larger  troop  movements  from  the 
north,  as  witnessed  by  the  recent  dropoff 
in  combat  incidents  between  large  North 
Vietnamese  unltfi  and  allied  forces,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  a 
halt  to  the  supplying  of  the  Vletcong's 
hit-and-run  guerrilla  bands  that  ravage 
the  coimtryside  and  terrorize  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  in  outlying  areas. 

If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Vletcong  revert 
now  to  these  kind  of  tactics  it  would  also 
seem  as  If  they  could  thus  prolong  the 
war,  no  matter  how  much  we  step  up 
the  punishment  bombing  we  have  been 
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relying  on  In  our  efforts  to  {ttalt  tbe  over- 
all aggression. 

Therefore,  with  a  somevfhat  Improved 
prospect  for  a  more  stabld  twlltlcal  base 
to  work  with  now  at  hand;  t  wander  if  It 
Is  not  time  to  again  ask  for  consideration 
of  others  means  for  simllairly  stabilizing 
the  military  front. 

Now,  certainly.  I  do  not 'pretend  to  be 
any  sort  of  military  expert,  but  I  have 
been  interested  for  sometime  In  the  sug- 
gestion that  has  come  from  several  quar- 
ters that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
cut  the  so-called  Ho  Chi  MJnh  Trail  that 
passes  through  Laos  and  pti  into  South 
Vietnam.  j 

niis  would  be  no  mean  leat  but — con- 
sidering the  engineering  minusles  worked 
by  the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Seabees 
during  World  War  n— ndt  beyond  our 
apparent  ou>abiIltles.  If  it  could  be 
done— and  If  It  worked— ^rhaps  both 
the  need  for  escalated  bocbblng  of  mili- 
tary targets  in  the  north  and  for  more 
and  more  US.  troops  In  tl)e  south  could 
becurtalled.  i 

It's  worth  a  thought,  anyway — and,  as 
tfiidmce  others  are  thinking  about  it 
still.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  for 
Wednesday,  September  7: 

CurruDU  TBx  Ho  Chi  Mihh  Tkail 

The  continued  Infiltration  of  North  Viet- 
namese soldiery  into  South  Vietnam  raises 
with  increasing  Insistence  tbe  question  of 
what  can  be  done  to  end  this  war-pro- 
looglng  praotlo*.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  transferring  the  Vietnamese  war 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  peAce  table  would 
be  to  put  a  stop  to  North  Vleltziam's  aupport 
of  the  Viet  Ccuig  effort  to  i^qlze  tbe  south 
b;  force.  i 

More  than  eight  months  Iqgo  these  cOl- 
nmns  raised  the  question  (f^whether  the 
United  States  should  not  tegln  thinking 
seriously  of  means  to  cut  th«  Ho  Chi  miw*« 
Trail  through  Laos  over  which  most  of  thsss 
Inflltrators  pass.  At  that  time  we  suggested 
that  an  effective  deterrent  be  to  cut  "a  no- 
man's-land  swath  from  the  sea  to  mid-Laos 
to  sever  Communist  Infiltration  routes." 

We  added:  "This  swath  nesd  be  no  longer 
than  SO  to  75  miles  In  leng^.  Sown  with 
mines,  strung  with  wire,  ^vnlshsd  with 
vtUlery  and  guarded  by  garrlscDs,  this 
could  be  an  effective  barrier." 

The  passing  of  time  has  o^iy  made  some 
rach  bold  enterprise  aU  the  most  needfuL 
It  also  remains  one  of  the  most  painless 
methods  by  which  the  war  ooUld  be  brousht 
under  control.  ^^ 

Unlike  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  an 
interdiction  swath  woiUd  ha'v«  as  Its  pur- 
pose the  reduction  of  flghtUif  rather  than 
U  escalation.  It  would  vlotote  no  unvlo- 
lated  territory,  since  It  woiild  merely  seek  to 
rob  North  Vietnam  of  the  use  of  Laotian  ter- 
ntory  which  Hanoi  has  takea  over  without 
Mmuch  as  a  by-your-le«ve.  It  would,  ac- 
wrmng  to  some  reports,  evea  be  welcomed 
u»  Laos  which  has  grown  Inweaslngly  con- 
Mined  with  the  greater  and  greater  use  of 
i»  territory  by  North  Vietnam. 

Cutting  such  a  swath  through  rugged 
»rea8  would  be  no  small  feat.  It  would  re- 
qwre  not  an  army  to  protect  the  work,  but » 
w»t  crew  of  workers  and  on  abundance  of 
•qi^ipment.  But  we  doubt  U  It  would  re- 
2^  "much  effort  as  will  bs  needed  to  put 
down  tile  North  Vietnamese  and  Uie  Viet 
^  wiuiout  some  such  halt  to  Infiltration, 
tti.*^^'**'  "  •'*'*  •  '^^  •«  considered 
StaMh?*!;.^***"  **  sndlng  infiltration,  ws 
Knui!  r~^*  **  '^*«'*  «•  capacity  ot 
*e  unitwi  Statss  Anny  Cotp«  of  BnglnMta. 


Some  way  must  be  found  to.  first,  reduce 
the  scale  of  fighting  In  Vietnam,  and.  then, 
end  It  entirely.  We  hope  that  the  VThlte 
House  and  the  Pentagon  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  some  such  plan  for  *riri<ng 
InfUtrstlon. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  at  the  heart  of  our  prob- 
lem In  Vietnam  lies  the  need  for  us  to 
help  create  a  climate  of  security,  now,  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam — in  which, 
at  long  last,  their  hamlets,  villages,  and 
cities  can  be  so  organized  ^is  to  be  Im- 
mune from  terroristic  attack,  and  free 
to  resume  the  tranquillity  of  peasant  life. 

We  are  now  endeavoring,  as  I  imder- 
stand  It,  to  link  up  certain  pacified  areas 
along  the  coast  near  Da  Nang,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  hamlets  elsewhere  that 
have  become  pacified  under  the  effort 
made  by  our  Army  Special  Forces,  so- 
called. 

But,  on  the  whole,  a  complete  picture 
along  these  lines  has  yet  to  emerge.  The 
failures  of  the  past — especially  of  the 
so-called  strategic  hamlet  program,  as 
columnist  Richard  Wilson  has  recently 
pointed  out  In  the  Evening  Star  here  In 
Washington — ^have  seemed  to  paralyze 
the  thinking  of  the  administration  to 
come  up  with  anyliiing  better  for  tbe 
future. 

As  Mr.  Wilson  further  stated : 

Security,  security,  security  Is  the  essential 
Ingredient,  and  that  does  not  exist  (In  South 
Vietnam,  now)  except  In  special  areas. 

And,  then  he  concludes  his  column  In 
last  Monday's  Star  by  saying: 

(This)  is  mainly  a  poUtlcal  war,  unlike  any 
we  ever  fought  before;  a  war  in  which  gen- 
erals must  concern  themselves  not  only  with 
military  strategy  but  with  civic  action  and 
political  and  economic  reconstrucUcm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree— and  I  believe  it 
is  time  we  took  another  look  at  what  we 
could  do,  what  new  policy  we  could  come 
up  with,  under  which  we  could  promote 
the  security  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam for,  on  our  ability  to  do  so,  now 
probably  depends  such  victory  as  we  can 
hope  for. 


The  Pretideat's  Retpente  to  YietBan 
Peace  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednetday,  September  14, 1966 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Aug- 
ust 8,  1966,  I  addressed  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam— 
CoifGHxssiONAL  RxcoRD,  pages  18632- 
18633 — cmd  outlined  a  seven-point  peace 
conference  proposal,  which  I  sent  Iv  let- 
ter to  the  President. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  place  In  the 
Rkcokd  at  this  point  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's response  to  my  proposal: 

Thk  Whits  Hovsb, 
n^osHinpton,  September  7,  fM«. 
Hon.  HHtsnrr  TsMBSE, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsas  CoMOBOBSCAK  TDrsot:  I  thank  yoa 
for  your  thoughtful  letter  at  August  SI. 


All  of  us  want  to  see  the  earliest  possible 
establishment  of  peace  in  Viet  Nam.  a  peace 
that  wUl  leave  the  brave  and  long-suffering 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam  masters  In  their 
own  land,  free  from  terror  and  intimidation, 
free  from  external  aggression,  and  free  to 
create  their  own  political  and  economic  insti- 
tutions. No  one  would  be  h^pier  than  I  to 
see  the  earliest  possible  achievement  of  that 
goal. 

You  know  of  the  Intensive  and  extensive 
efforts  we  have  made  to  bring  the  fighting  to 
a  close  and  to  setUe  this  matter  by  peaceful 
means.  Those  efforts  continue,  often  quietly 
and  away  from  tbe  glare  of  publicity. 

But,  as  you  know,  every  effort  to  date  has 
encoimtered  a  loud  and  abusive  rejection 
from  Hanoi  and  from  Pelplng.  Most  re- 
cently, Forelgpi  BUnlster  Tbanat  of  Thailand 
and  other  leaders  In  Asia  proposed  an  Asian 
conference  to  work  toward  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 
Tbe  Communists'  reaction  was  swift  and 
totally  negative. 

Nonetheless,  we  and  others  who  genuinely 
seek  peace  will  persist  In  its  pursuit. 

I  have  asked  my  advisers  to  study  your 
8x>eclflc  proposal  and  to  give  it  the  careful 
consideration  It  merits. 

Meantime.  I  thank  you  for  your  considera- 
tion and  for  the  solid  work  you  have  carried 
out  in  the  past  Congress.  I  know  the  good 
people  of  your  District  recognize  the  great 
efforts  you  have  made  in  their  behalf  and  in 
behalf  of  our  nation. 
Sincerely, 

Ltmdon  B.  Jobkbok. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
President's  reply  and  by  the  communi- 
cations commenting  on  the  peace  con- 
ference pr(HX>6al  trom.  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  f(dlows: 

CONGSXSS  OF  THS  UNITKS  STATSS, 

Hocss  OF  Rkpsbskmtativss, 
Washington.  D.C^  SeptemXter  6, 1968. 
Hon.  Hkhbkst  Tnraza, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dssa  Hebb:  I  should  like  to  compliment 
you  on  the  proposals  for  a  Vietnam  peace 
conference  which  you  have  made  to  the 
President.  These  proposals  embody  various 
points  which  seem  to  me  to  be  crucial  to  any 
effort  to  give  reality  to  the  President's  ob- 
vious desire  to  get  peace  talks  started:  first, 
acceptance  of  the  NLF  in  the  conference  as 
a  party  In  Its  own  right;  second,  a  halt  in 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  and  third, 
the  offer  of  a  cease-fire. 

I  think  your  letter  Is  a  most  constructive 
contribution  to  the  national  dialogue  on  this 
subject,  and  I  hope  It  wlU  be  given  the  at- 
tention and  study  that  It  deserves. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bincham, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Conckkss  of  thx  TTnitkd  Statss, 

Hottbk  of  Rkfixbintattvis, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  9,  1966. 
Tbe  Honorable  Heuixt  I^ob, 
House  Office  Building. 

Dkas  Hesbkbt:  Your  reasoned  letter  to  the 
President  on  breaking  the  Impass  to  negotia- 
tions in  Viet  Nam  Is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  peace.  As  you  so  elo- 
quentiy  state,  the  present  cotirse  of  the  war 
Is  of  the  deepest  concern  to  many  of  us.  par- 
ticularly because  the  momenttmi  of  military 
escalation  seems  to  have  outdistanced  dip- 
lomatic Initiative  on  both  sides. 

And  as  you  have  so  wisely  stated,  now  Is 
the  occasion  to  begin  to  find  a  way  toward 
setUement  by  peaceful  means.  Your  sug- 
gestions on  how  this  country  might  initiate 
a  peace  conference  deserve  the  greatest  con- 
sideration— serlGUs  and  rational  considera- 
tion— and  should  not  be  rejected  merely  on 
the  ground  that  past  peace  initiatives  from 
this  slds  have  failed  or  been  rejected. 
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I  commend  you  on  your  initiative  and 
your  statesmanlike  approach  to  tbla  most 
complicated  of  all  American  and  world  prob- 
lems today,  one  tbat  Is  only  susceptible  to 
solution  through  forebearance,  sensitivity, 
good  Judgment  and  introspection  by  all  par- 
ties involved. 
With  every  warm  best  wish. 
Tours, 

James  H.  Schkub, 
Jfember  o/  Congress. 

CoNoaKss  or  thx  VmrKD  Statzs, 

House  or  Representattves, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Hesbext  Tbnzek, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  Building, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Deax  Hesb:  a  copy  of  your  line  letter  of 
August  31  to  the  President,  which  contains 
your  recommendations  to  him  for  peace  in 
Vietnam,  has  come  across  my  desk. 

As  one  who  has  declared  frequently  in 
favor  of  fresh  initiatives  towards  peace  in 
Vietnam,  I  want  to  applaud  the  imaginative 
outreach  ot  your  plan.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  steps  you  recommend  and  will  be  glad  to 
lend  further  support  if  it  will  help  in  any 
way. 

My  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Dow. 

CoNoaxss  OF  THE  Untted  States, 

House  or  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  8,  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Coixeaoxte:  I  have  read  with  much 
Interest  and  considerable  attention  your  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Tues- 
day, September  6th.  dealing  with  your  pro- 
posal for  a  Vietnam  Peace  Conference. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative In  this  area,  and  would  like  you  to 
know  that  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
you  that  It  is  urgent  for  us  to  increase  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  reciprocal  deescala- 
tion  of  miUtary  activities  in  Vietnam,  and 
a  cease-fire,  and  to  approach  the  termination 
of  our  own  military  involvement. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  President  take  the  first  step  In 
the  areas  you  have  outlined.  I  hope  he  will 
give  his  serious  consideration  to  your  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations. 

Again  let  me  congratulate  you  for  your 
leadership  in  the  submission  of  such  a  con- 
structive proposal. 

My  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  Rosenthal. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  $,  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
your  letter  to  the  President  under  date  of 
August  31.  1966  regarding  Vietnam.  It  is  an 
outstanding  document  and  I  want  you  to 
know  how  deeply  I  appreciate  having  the 


benefit  of  your  cogent  and  persuasive  reason- 
ing. 

I  believe  your  suggestions  of  setting  a  time 
and  place  for  a  peace  conference,  making  it 
open  to  all  parties  to  the  conflict,  with  a 
cease  fire  to  follow  within  a  stated  time, 
could  be  the  magnanimous  gesture  that 
would  force  a  reciprocal  peaceful  overture 
from  the  other  side.  Surely,  such  an  offer 
carries  little  risk  and  the  chances  are  sub- 
stantial of  a  thaw  in  the  present  frozen  posi- 
tions. I  moet  earnestly  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent agrees  with  you  and  acts  accordingly. 
In  any  case  I  know  how  grateful  he  is  to  re- 
ceive constructive  and  creative  letters  like 
yours.  Many  of  your  friends  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  grateful  too. 

Please  accept  my  personal  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation. 

Sincerely. 

Don  Edwards, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive comments  and  suggestions  from 
other  of  my  colleagues  concerning  this 
proposal. 

Only  by  continuing  the  dialog  and 
debate  will  it  be  possible  to  create  the 
climate  necessary  to  transfer  the  con- 
flict from  the  battlefield  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

This  I  believe  Is  our  Nation's  policy. 

The  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  is 
an  objective  In  the  proudest  of  American 
diplomatic  tradition. 


Yietnam  Qnestioiuiaire  Results 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  14.  1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  annoimcing  the  results  of  the  special 
questionnaire  on  Vietnam  which  was  in- 
cluded in  my  most  recent  "Report  From 
Washington"  mailed  to  all  registered 
voters  in  Ohio's  11th  District. 

The  5,500  replies  I  received  reflect  the 
grave  concern  of  the  citizens  of  the  11th 
District  over  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Many 
people  wrote  additional  comments  and 
separate  letters  all  of  which  I  read  with 
great  interest. 

In  response  to  the  question  "Do  you 
favor  bombing  North  Vietnam  cities,  In- 
cluding Hanoi,  port  of  Haiphong  and 
main  railroads  leading  to  Red  China?" 
64.5  percent  voted  for,  24  percent  against 
and  11.5  percent  had  no  opinion.  It 
should  be  noted  that  many  of  those  who 
support  increased  bombing  attacks  also 


made  it  clear  that  they  exposed  the  in- 
discriminate bombing  of  civilian  popu- 
lations. 

One  of  the  highest  favorable  percent- 
ages was  In  support  of  blockading  North 
Vietnamese  ports.  A  strong  majority— 
70.6  percent — indicated  that  they  want 
to  see  the  administration  take  this  course 
of  action  while  18.7  percent  opposed  this 
option  and  10.7  failed  to  register  their 
viewpoint  on  this  question. 

The  computer  tabulation  shows  that 
over  a  third  of  those  responding  in  the 
11th  District — 34.6  percent — favor  a 
gradual,  complete  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam,  while  55.4  percent 
voted  against  this  proposal  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  people  expressed  no  opinion. 

No  question  drew  a  more  united  re- 
sponse than  the  one  suggesting  the  sus- 
pension of  foreign  aid  to  those  allies  who 
trade  with  North  Vietnam.  It  appean 
that  the  citizens  of  northeastern  Ohio 
are  fed  up  with  the  administration's  pol- 
icy of  giving  assistance  to  countries  who 
turn  aroimd  and  aid  our  enemies  by 
trading  with  them,  for  81.3  percent 
favored  suspension  of  foreign  aid  to  these 
nations. 

The  concept  of  a  coaUtion  government 
In  South  Vietnam  which  would  include 
the  Vietcong  Is  apparently  not  a  familiar 
one  as  25.7  percent  of  the  respondents 
did  not  reply  to  this  question  or  indi- 
cated that  they  did  not  imderstand  this 
proposal.  Of  those  answering,  32.3  per- 
cent favored  such  a  government  and  42 
percent  opposed  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  statistics 
are  those  in  reply  to  the  last  question, 
"Do  you  feel  the  administration  is  giving 
the  public  adequate  Information  con- 
cerning Vietnam?"  Sixty-nine  percent 
answered  in  the  negative.  Further  tes- 
timony to  this  feeling  was  provided  by 
the  countless  number  of  questionnah^ 
that  were  returned  without  a  single  re- 
sponse and  a  notation  stating  that  the 
Individual  did  not  feel  he  had  sufficient 
information  to  answer  the  questions. 
Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  voters  thought 
they  had  adequate  information— 22.4 
percent — and  8.6  percent  expressed  no 
opinion. 

We  made  no  attempt  to  break  down 
the  replies  by  county,  but  postmarks  in- 
dicated a  cross  section  of  the  11th  Dis- 
trict Is  represented  In  this  final  tabula- 
tion. In  talking  with  colleagues  who  sent 
out  similar  questionnaires  to  their  (Ds- 
tricts  In  different  parts  of  the  country, 
I  realized  that  we  had  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  respondents.  I  am  proud 
to  represent  an  area  with  so  many  con- 
scientious citizens  who  took  the  time  to 
give  me  their  views  on  this  vitally  im- 
portant problem. 


Final  computer  tabulation  of  Ohio's  11th  District  Vietnam  questionnaire 


1.  In  the  light  of  our  enrrent  positlgn  in  South  Vietnam,  do  you  ravor— 

Ji^  5?™?'^?  ^^}^  Y  .??*™  '^"~'  ''«:'•*«'««  Hanoi,  port  oT  UaipbonK,  and  main  railroads  leadlnc  to  Bed  ChlnaT 
(D;  HIocfcaalDK  North  V  ietnameae  ports? 

(c)  Oradoal,  complete  withdrawal  of  our  IroopsT 

(d)  Suspending  roreign  aM  to  those  allies  'fho  trade  with  North  Vietnam? " ' 

(e)  A  coalltioa  Kovemnient  in  South  Vietnam? " 

2.  Do  you  ieel  the  adminislratlon  Is  giving  the  pubUc  adequate  informatlcm  cooewnlng  vietnam?l"Jlll" 


Percent 


Yes 


M.S 
7^6 
3C6 
81.3 
32.3 
22.4 


No 


210 
18.7 
S6.4 
11.1 
42.0 
68.0 


Koopinloo 


11.5 
10.7 
lao 

7.1 

a? 
a.t 
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(Legislative  day  of 
September  7, . 


Wednesday. 
U6) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  ot<ilock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  Inecess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Anting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  MiTCA^f ) . 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,'  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Churcij,  Washington, 
D.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Gtod  and  Father  o|  all  nations  and 
lands,  we  come  before  "thee  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  land  we  love  the  most. 

Thou  hast  been  our  guide  In  days  when 
we  could  not  find  the  paib  to  peace  and 
the  way  of  life  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind.  Today,  we  need  that  guidance 
and  the  light  to  walk  that  path.  Lead  us 
and  guide  us.  i 

We  have  received  Insmratlon  and  In- 
formation In  the  past  for  world  order 
when  chaos  faced  us.  Inspire  and  in- 
form, through  the  best  judgment  and 
debate,  these  leaders  of  o^I-  Nation  today 
as  they  seek  order,  justice,  and  peace. 

Give  to  us  daily  the  me^ge  of  the  Ood 
of  our  fathers  during  thaae  holy  days  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  Impress  upon  us  also 
the  message  of  The  Way,  [The  Truth,  and 
The  Life  as  we  find  thepe  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  thej  Master's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURI   LL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Wednesday,  September  14. 
1966,  was  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  September  13, 1966,  thie  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  3155)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  aiacordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  Stiates  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TttE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendihient  to  the  bill 
(S.  3467)  to  amend  the  ijrBtlonal  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended^  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for 
children,  dlsagrreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
agreed  to  the  conferenct  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Coo- 
i^,  Mr.  PoAGE,  Mr.  G.'ithings,  Mr.  Ha- 
CEN  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Pdrckix,  Mr.  Bel- 
cher. Mr.  Qxnc,  and  Mrs.  May  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annqvinced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  fo!  lowing  bUlB,  In 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  11266.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJt.  17637.  An  act  making  approprlationB 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILC5  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJl.  11256.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax  liens  and 
levies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

HJEl.  17637.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
S.  3835.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Basyle 
Glenn  Gulledge;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3793,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  reimburse  part 
of  certain  fishery  permit  fees  paid  to 
foreign  countries  by  U.S.  fishermen,  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  modern  communications  and 
modem  transportation,  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  problem  among  the  States  in 
regard  to  taxation  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

It  is  a  problem  that  must  have  the 
consideration  of  Congress  with  the  hope 
that  needed  adjustments  can  be  made. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  in  the  near  future  hold 
hearings  on  this  important  subject,  with 
a  view  of  coining  up  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF]  on  September  9  introduced  S. 
3816.  This  is  a  bill  that  might  well  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  hearings  and  study 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  15,  1966,  he 


presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3051.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  between  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  District  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority:  and 

S.  3625.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  being 
constructed  on  the  Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  as 
the  "Kinzua  Dam,"  and  the  lake  to  be  formed 
by  Ruch  dam  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
as  the  "Allegheny  Reservoir."    ' 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1557. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  A  CERTAIN  OIL 
AND  GAS  LEASE  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (S.  2918)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain  oil  and 
gas  lease  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
receive,  consider,  and  act  upon  any  petition 
of  Paul  T.  Walton,  Thomas  P.  Keams,  and 
Jerome  B.  Guinand  filed  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  for  reinstatement  of 
United  States  oU  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0310090),  and  may  reinstate  such  lease  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended    (30  U.S.C.   188(c)). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wsis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 03 10090)." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1593),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

S.  2918.  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  reinstate  a  noncompetitive  oil  and  gas 
lease  (Wyoming  0310090)  which  was  can- 
celed when  the  lessee  pointed  out  an  error  by 
the  Wyoming  land  office  in  the  computation 
of  acreage  which  resulted  in  underpayn?ent 
of  rent.  The  Department  contends  that  re- 
gardless of  the  error  by  land  office  personnel, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  31(a)  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C. 
188(a)),  the  Secretary  has  no  choice  but 
must  terminate  the  lease. 

NZED    FOR   LXGISLATTOM 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  needed  In  order 
tbat  equity  may  be  done  to  a  lessee  who  acted 
wholly  In  good  faith. 

The  Wyoming  land  office  in  May  1964  Issued 
a  simultaneous  oU  and  gas  list.  In  which  was 
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Included  a  tract  designated  aa  parcel  7S0. 
whieb  the  land  office  stated  comprised  3,040 
acrea. 

Paul  T.  Walton,  Thontaa  F.  Keamc,  and 
Jerome  B.  Oulnand  filed  an  offer  card  for  this 
parcel  and  submitted  advance  rental  in  the 
amount  of  (LOao,  the  amount  required  by 
law  and  regulation  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  an 
acre,  for  3,040  acres. 

Walton,  Kearns,  and  Oulnand  wers  the 
successful  offerors  and  a  lease  was  issued  to 
them  effective  August  1,  1964.  The  lease 
contained  a  legal  description  of  the  lands  as 
shown  on  the  simultaneous  list  and  sliowed 
"total  area,  3,040  acres;  retained  rental, 
•1,030." 

A  courtesy  notice  dated  May  7, 1065.  sliowed 
the  annual  rental  due  on  3.040  acres  as  $1,030. 
Payment  of  the  second  year's  rental  Ui  the 
amount  of  91,030  was  received  on  July  39, 
1065. 

By  a  letter  dated  January  5,  1966,  Mr.  Paul 
T.  Walton,  one  of  the  lessees,  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Wyoming  land  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  this  Depart- 
ment that,  based  on  the  land  description 
contained  In  the  simultaneous  notice  and 
on  the  lease,  the  acreage  appeared  to  be  more 
than  shown  on  the  lease,  and  that  additional 
rental  was  due  for  the  first  and  second  lease 
years.  A  review  of  the  situation  revealed 
(1)  that  the  land  office  Initially  had  made  a 
mistake  In  showing  the  area  aa  3,040  acres  on 
the  simultaneous  list,  (2)  that  the  land  ofBce 
continued  the  error  in  showing  2.040  acres  on 
the  Issued  lease.  (3)  that.  In  fact,  the  lands 
in  the  lease  contained  2,190.36  acres,  and  (4) 
that  the  advanced  rental  for  the  first  year 
and  second  year  was  short  In  the  amount  of 
$75.50  for  each  year.  Thus,  In  a  decision 
dated  January  11,  1966,  the  Wyoming  land 
(^ce  held  that  the  lease  terminated  by  op- 
eration of  law  for  nonpayment  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  second  year's  rental. 

Although  the  decision  of  the  Wyoming 
land  office  canceling  the  lease  Is  under  appeal 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  therefore  the  lessee  has  not 
exhausted  his  administrative  remedies,  the 
committee  feels  that  equity  warrants  leglsla- 
tKe  relief. 

COMICTTTEK   AMXNSMCIIT 

The  committee,  however,  amended  the  bill 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  pattern  set  forth 
In  the  act  of  October  15,  1962  (76  Stat.  943), 
thus  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  receive 
evidence  as  to  the  equities  and  to  consider 
reinstatement  of  the  lease,  rather  than 
directing  him  to  do  so.  The  language 
adopted  by  the  committee,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Interior  Department,  is 
the  usual  form  for  such  legislation. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  RETIRE  LT.  GEN.  ROB- 
ERT  WESLEY  COLGLAZIER,  JR..  IN 
THE  GRADE  OP  LIEUTENANT  GEN- 
ERAL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3500)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  retire  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Col- 
glazier,  Jr..  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  President  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
vance Major  General  Robert  Wesley  Col- 
glazler.  Junior  (0223636),  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  Ust,  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  Major  General  Colglazler  shall  be 
enUtled  to  all  the  benefito  of  retirement  In 
the  grade  of  Ueutenant  general. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  ad- 
vance Major  General  Robert  Wesley  Col- 
glazier,  Junior,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1598) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUIPOSK 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  President  to 
advance  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Colglazler, 
Jr..  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  Army. 

BZFLAKATION 

SecUon  3963(a)  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  permits  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  re- 
tire an  officer  who  has  served  on  active  duty 
as  a  lieutenant  general  or  a  general  m  the 
highest  grade  held  by  the  officer  at  any  time 
on  the  active  list. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Colglazler.  Jr.,  a 
former  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics, 
and  a  former  commanding  general  of  the  4th 
U.S.  Army,  was  retired  on  February  1.  1966. 
He  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  general  on 
July  17,  1959.  and  served  continuously  In  this 
grade  until  his  retirement.  He  was  orig- 
inally commissioned  as  a  Reserve  officer  and 
never  held  a  commission  In  the  Regular 
Army.  If  he  had  been  commissioned  in  the 
Regular  Army,  section  3962(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  would  authorize  his  re- 
tirement in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

General  Colglazler  served  honorably  as  a 
lieutenant  general  In  positions  of  Importance 
and  responsibility.  Since  he  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  retirement  as  a  lieutenant  general  If 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Regular  Army, 
the  committee  considers  that  his  non-Regu- 
lar status  should  not  cause  him  to  be  denied 
the  privileges  of  retirement  as  a  Ueutenant 
general,  and  accordingly  recommends  this 
blU. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to  elim- 
inate provisions  making  the  authority  for 
advancement  retroactive  In  effect  to  the  date 
of  General  Colglazier's  retirement.  Retro- 
active appUcatlon  of  legislation  Is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  normal  practice. 

COST 

If  this  bill  becomes  law  the  retired  pay  of 
General  Colglazler  would  be  Increased  by 
$130.37  per  month.  No  other  costs  should 
result  from  enactment. 
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EFFECT  OP  DISCLAIMERS  ON  AL- 
LOWANCE OP  MARITAL  DEDUC- 
TION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  483)  to  amend  section  2066  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  re- 
lating to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the 
allowance  of  the  marital  deduction  for 
estate  tax  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  after  line 
3,  to  strike  out: 

(A)  Except  to  the  extent  that  subpara- 
graph (B)  applies,  such  Interest  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  be  considered  as 
passing,  not  to  the  surviving  spouse,  but  to 
the  person  who  made  the  disclaimer.  In  the 
same  manner  aa  If  the  disclaimer  had  not 
been  made. 


(B)  If  the  Interest  disclaimed  was  be- 
queathed or  devised  to  such  person,  and  be. 
fore  the  expiration  of  6  months  after  the 
admission  of  the  decedent's  will  to  probate 
such  person  disclaimed  all  bequests  and  de- 
vises In  his  favor  under  such  will  and  did 
not  accept  any  property  under  any  such 
bequest  or  devise  before  making  the  dig* 
clalmer,  such  Interest  passing  to  the  surviv- 
ing spouse  by  reason  of  such  disclaimer  shall, 
for  purjKjses  of  this  section,  be  considered  as 
passing  from  the  decedent  to  such  spouse. 
The  amount  of  the  deductions  allowable  un- 
der this  section  by  reason  of  this  subpara- 
graph, when  added  to  the  amount  of  the 
deductions  allowable  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  this  subparagraph,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  greater  of  (1)  the  amount  of  the 
deductions  which  would  be  allowable  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  such  dis- 
claimer If  the  surviving  spouse  elected  to 
take  against  the  will,  or  (U)  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  adjusted  gross 
estate  (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(c)(2)). 

And  insert,  in  lieu  thereof; 

(A)  if  the  disclaimer  of  such  interest  1b 
made  by  such  person  before  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  the  fiUng  of  the  estate  tax  return 
and  If  such  person  does  not  accept  such 
interest  before  making  the  disclaimer,  such 
Interest  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  "le 
considered  as  passing  from  the  decedent  to 
the  surviving  spouse,  and 

(B)  If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
such  Interest  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  considered  as  passing,  not  to  the 
surviving  spouse,  but  to  the  person  who 
made  the  disclaimer,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  disclaimer  had  not  been  made. 

And.  on  page  3,  after  line  18,  to  strike 
out: 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  applicable  to  estates  of  decedents  for 
which  the  date  prescribed  for  the  filing  of 
the  estate  tax  return  (determined  without 
regard  to  any  extension  of  time  for  filing) 
occurs  on  or  after  January  1, 1965. 


And  insert,  in  lieu  thereof; 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  estotes  of  de- 
cedents dying  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent 
dying  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  which  the  date  prescribed  for 
the  filing  of  the  estate  tax  return  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  filing)  occurs  on  or  after  January 
1,  1965,  if,  tinder  section  3056  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  an  Interest  would,  in 
the  absence  of  a  disclaimer  by  any  person 
other  than  the  surviving  spouse,  be  consid- 
ered as  passing  from  the  decedent  to  such 
person,  and  If  a  disclaimer  of  such  Interest 
is  made  by  such  person  and  as  a  restilt  of  such 
disclaimer  the  surviving  spouse  is  entitled  to 
receive  such  interest,  then  such  interest 
shall,  for  purposes  of  such  section,  be  con- 
sidered as  passing  from  the  decedent  to  the 
surviving  spouse,  If — 

(1)  the  Interest  disclaimed  was  bequeathed 
or  devised  to  such  person, 

(2)  before  the  date  prescribed  for  the  fil- 
ing of  the  estate  tax  return  such  person  dis- 
claimed all  bequests  and  devises  imder  such 
will,  and 

(8)  such  person  did  not  accept  any  prop- 
erty under  any  such  bequest  or  devise  be- 
fore making  the  disclaimer. 
The  amount  of  the  deductions  allowable 
under  section  3056  of  such  Code  by  reason  of 
this  subeectlon,  when  added  to  the  amount 
of  the  deductions  allowable  under  usch  sec- 
tion without  regard  to  this  subsection,  shall 
not  exceed  the  greater.of  (A)  the  amount  of 
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the  deductions  which  woiild  be  allowable 
under  such  section  wlthoi|it  regard  to  the 
disclaimer  If  the  surviving  piiouse  elected  to 
take  against  the  will,  or  i  (B)  an  amotint 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  adjusted  gross 
esUte  (within  the  meanliig  of  subsection 
(c)  (3)  of  such  section) .       ; 

SEC. 3.  (a)  Section  643(g|  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disallow- 
ance of  double  deductions^  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  of  any  othtr  person"  after 
"shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  In  com- 
puting the  taxable  Income  Ot  the  estate". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactfAent  ot  this  Act, 
but  only  with  respect  to  btnounts  paid  or 
Incurred,  and  losses  Busta|lhed,  after  such 
date. 

The  amendments  wer^  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  [tliird  time,  and 
passed.  I 

The  title  was  amendea'so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  section  2056  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  tax 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1599) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  object 
was  ordered  to  be  print 
as  follows: 

I.  amcMAai 

This  bill,  aa  passed  by 
present  law  to  allow  an  Interest  In  property 
which  a  surviving  spouse  receives  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  disclaimer  by  a  l>eneflclary  under 
a  will  to  qualify  for  the  estate  tax  marital  de- 
duction where  certain  coqditions  are  met. 
Under  present  law  the  marital  deduction,  in 
general,  permits  the  deducUon  of  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  for  prop- 
erty passing  to  a  survlvlnfl  spouse.  For  an 
Interest  in  property  whicb  has  been  dis- 
claimed to  be  eligible  for  the  marital  deduc- 
tion under  the  House  bill  (1)  the  beneficiary 
must  disclaim  all  bequest^  and  devises  to 
him;  (2)  the  disclaimer  muM  be  made  within 
6  months  after  the  decedent's  wUl  Is  ad- 
mitted to  probate;  and  (3{)  the  disclaimer 
must  be  made  before  the  beneficiary  accepts 
and  bequest  or  devise  undec  the  will.  Under 
the  House  bill,  where  theM  conditions  are 
met,  the  amount  which  may  qualify  as  a 
marital  deduction  as  the  restilt  of  a  dis- 
claimer (when  added  to  otiher  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  surviving  spoliBe)  Is  limited  to 
the  greater  of  (1)  the  m^ltal  deducUons 
which  would  be  allowable  without  regard  to 
the  disclaimer  If  the  spouse  elected  to  take 
against  the  will  under  Stat*  law,  or  (3)  one- 
third  of  the  decedent's  adjwted  gross  estate. 

Tour  conunlttee's  bill  retains  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  estates 
of  decedents  dying  before  the  date  of  en- 
sctment  of  the  bUl  and  fof  which  the  date 
prescribed  for  the  flU.  x,  df  the  estate  tax 
return  occurs  on  or  after  Jai^tiary  1,  1965  (i.e., 
Uecedent's  dying  on  or  after  October  1,  1963), 
with  the  exception  that  yoa*-  committee's  bill 
extends  the  time  within  which  a  disclaimer 
must  be  made  to  the  tlni*  for  filing  the 
estate  tax  return  of  the  deioedent,  generally 
15  months  after  the  decedent's  death. 

As  to  disclaimers  made  with  respeot  to 
•«ates  of  decedenU  dying  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  blU,  however,  your 
"ommlttee'B  UU  provides  tlwt  disclaimers  by 


|n,  the  excerpt 
in  the  Record, 
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persons  other  than  surviving  spouses  are  to 
be  fuUy  effective  for  purposes  of  computing 
the  estate  tax  marital  deductions.  Thus,  for 
the  futtire,  under  your  committee's  bill, 
Interests  passing  aa  the  result  of  partial  (as 
well  as  of  complete)  disclaimers  may  qualify 
for  the  marital  deduction,  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  these  interests  which  may  qualify 
for  the  marital  deductions  Is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  interests  passing  to  the  surviving 
spouse  directly;  I.e.,  one-half  of  the  adjusted 
gross  estate.  In  addition,  for  the  future, 
under  your  committee's  bUl,  disclaimers  with 
respect  to  property  passing  by  the  laws  of 
Intestacy  or  otherwise  (e.g.,  insurance  or  by 
trust)  are  to  be  fully  effective  for  purposes 
of  computing  the  marital  deduction  (as  well 
as  disclaimers  of  bequests  and  devises  under 
the  will  of  a  decedent) . 

Your  committee  has  also  added  to  the 
House  Wll  a  provision  which.  In  the  case  of  a 
trust  or  any  other  [>erson,  provides  that  it^ms 
incurred  in  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  person  may  be  deducted 
either  by  the  other  person  for  income  tax 
purposes  or  by  the  eetate  of  the  deceased  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  but  not  for  both.  This 
provision  applies  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  but  only 
to  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  (or  losses 
sustained)  after  that  date. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indicated 
that  It  does  not  object  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill  as  amended. 

n.    REASONS   FOB   THK   BnX 

(1)  Effect  of  diaclaimer  on  allowance  of 
Tnarital  deduction. — ^Under  present  law  (sec. 
3056(d) ) ,  disclaimers  (that  Is,  where  a  bene- 
ficiary gives  up  all  rights  to  property  he 
otherwise  would  receive)  in  effect  are  recog- 
nized where  they  are  made  by  a  surviving 
spouse.  The  effect  of  this  Is  to  provide  that 
in  these  cases  no  marital  deduction  Is  to  be 
available.  This  result  Is  accomplished, 
where  a  disclaimer  is  made  by  a  stirvlving 
spouse,  by  providing  that  the  property  is 
considered  as  passing  from  the  decedent  to 
the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  property 
as  a  result  of  the  disclaimer,  rather  than 
passing  to  the  surviving  spouse.  On  the 
other  hand,  disclaimers  are  not  recognized 
under  present  law  where  they  are  made  by 
someone  other  than  the  surviving  6p>ouse  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  disclaimer,  the  surviving 
spouse  receives  property.  Thus,  present  law 
provides  that  property  received  by  a  sur- 
viving spouse  as  the  result  of  a  disclaimer 
la  to  be  considered  to  pass  from  the  de- 
cedent to  the  person  making  the  disclaimer 
(and  not  to  the  surviving  spouse). 

The  regulations  under  present  law  do  rec- 
ognize disclaimers  luider  certain  conditions 
for  gift  tax  purposes.  The  regulations  (sec. 
25.2511-1  (c))  provide  that  where  a  bene- 
ficiary impuallfiedly  refuses  to  accept  own- 
ership of  property  transferred  from  a  de- 
cedent (whether  the  transfer  is  by  will  or  by 
law  of  descent),  a  refusal  to  accept  owner- 
ship of  the  property  does  not  constitute  the 
making  of  a  gift  "if  the  refusal  U  made 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  transfer."  The  re- 
fusal must  be  effective  under  local  law,  and 
no  refusal  Is  acknowledged  after  the  property 
has  been  accepted.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  regulations  thtia  Is  to  recognize  for  gift 
tax  purposes  that  property  passing  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  disclaimer  does  not  pass  from  the 
person  who  disclaims,  but  from  the  deceased. 

Cases  in  the  estate  tax  area  have  arisen 
where  the  nonrecognltlon  of  a  disclaimer, 
which  resulted  In  property  passing  to  sur- 
viving spouses,  has  given  rise  to  Inequltlea 
and  discrimination.  Where  the  beneficiary 
disclaims  his  right  to  receive  property  and, 
as  a  result,  the  property  is  received  by  a  sur- 
viving spouse,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a 


larger  tax  should  be  recovered  from  the 
estate  than  would  be  true  where  the  prop- 
erty goes  directly  to  the  surviving  spouse 
(rather  than  InQlrectly  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
claimer) .  In  both  cases  the  economic  effect 
of  the  transaction  la  the  same.  Moreover, 
frequently  the  failure  to  make  provision  for 
the  marital  deduction  in  the  first  Instance 
stems  from  an  absence  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning estate  tax  law  by  the  decedent.  This 
is  an  area  of  the  law  which,  of  necessity,  con- 
tains complexities  and  frequently  Is  not  fvilly 
tinderstood  by  an  individual  preparing  his 
own  will.  A  special  problem  Is  created  by  the 
fact  that  it  Is  possible  to  obtain  a  lesser 
marital  deduction  than  Intended  solely  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  determine  the  exact  In- 
terrelationship of  the  different  estate  tax 
provisions  of  present  law. 

For  the  reasons  Indicated  above,  your  com- 
mittee has  reached  a  conclusion  similar  to 
that  reached  by  the  House;  namely,  that 
disclaimers  should  be  recognized  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  a  marital  deduction. 
For  the  future,  however,  your  committee 
believes  property  passing  to  a  stirvlving 
spouse  by  way  of  a  disclaimer  should  be 
treated  no  differently  than  where  the  prop- 
erty passes  directly  to  the  surviving  spouse. 
For  that  reason.  It  does  not  apply  the  lim- 
itations contained  in  the  House  bill  to  dis- 
claimers made  In  the  future  (these  limited 
the  application  of  the  House  bUl  to  disclaim- 
ers of  Interests  bequeathed  or  devised  to  a 
person,  required  the  disclaimer  by  a  penon 
ot  all  bequests  and  devises  In  bis  favor,  and 
limited  the  maxlmim  marital  deduction 
available  by  reason  of  disclaimers) . 

As  to  pending  cases,  where  failure  to  grant 
relief  would  produce  an  ineqvUty,  your  com- 
mittee agrees  that  the  effect  of  recognition 
of  disclaimers  should  be  limited  to  the  al- 
ternative available  under  the  then  existing 
law.  This  alternative  was  for  the  widow  to 
elect  under  State  law  to  take  a  statutory 
share  in  lieu  of  the  provision  made  for 
her  in  her  husband's  wUl.  Since  in  most 
States  the  widow  could  take  an  amount 
equal  to  a  third  or  more  of  her  htisband's 
estate,  as  to  pending  cases,  your  committee 
has  retained  the  limitation  in  the  House  bill, 
which  generally  limits  the  marital  deduction 
to  one-third  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate 
In  the  case  of  disclaimers.  As  indicated 
above,  in  the  case  of  disclaimers  made  In 
the  future,  however,  your  committee  has 
concluded  that  property  passing  to  a  sur- 
viving spouse  in  this  manner  should  be  given 
the  same  treatment  for  purposes  of  the  estate 
tax  marital  deduction  as  In  the  case  of 
property  passing  to  her  in  any  other  man- 
ner. 

(2)  Disallowance  of  certain  double  deduc- 
tions.— Under  present  law  (sees.  3053  and 
2054)  an  estate  may  deduct  certain  items — 
funeral  and  administrative  expenses,  claims, 
and  losses — In  computing  Its  estate  tax  li- 
ability or,  alternatively,  may  deduct  these 
items  In  computing  its  Income  tax  liability. 
An  estate  may  not  deduct  these  Items  for 
both  estate  tax  purposes  and  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, however  (sec.  643(g)).  Nevertheless, 
some  courts  have  held  that  even  though  an 
estate  is  prohibited  from  enjoying  this  dou- 
ble deduction  for  one  expenditure,  where 
both  an  estate  and  a  trust  are  Involved  the 
prohibition  does  not  apply.  Thus,  where  a 
tnist  paid  certain  expenses  of  adnalnisterlng 
property  In  the  estate,  courts  have  held 
that  the  estate  could  deduct  the  Items  as 
administration  expenses  In  determining  Its 
estate  tax  UabUlty  and  at  the  same  time  the 
trust  could  deduct  the  items  as  expenses  nec- 
essary to  manage  Income-producing  prop- 
erty in  determining  its  Income  tax  liability.* 


»8ee,  Comm'T  v.  Burrow  Trust  (333  F.  2d 
66  (10th  Clr.  1964)),  affirming  30  T.C.  1080. 
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Your  committee  believes  that  where  only 
one  amount  la  spent,  there  should  be  only 
one  deduction.  This  explains  why  an  estate 
Is  not  allowed  to  deduct  the  same  Item  twice 
in  determining  both  Its  estate  tax  liability 
and  Its  income  tax  liability,  and  your  com- 
mittee believes  the  same  reason  applies  where 
a  trust  is  Involved.  The  number  of  taxable 
entitles  does  not  change  the  effect  of  the 
transaction,  and  It  should  not  change  Its  tax 
consequences. 

ni.    OENKRAI.   SXPLANATION 

(1)  Effect  of  diaclaimer  on  allotDance  of 
marital  deduction  for  the  future. — For  the 
reasons  given  above,  this  bill,  as  amended  by 
your  committee.  In  the  case  of  decedents 
dying  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  reverses  the  provision  In  present  law 
which,  for  purposes  of  computing  the  marital 
deduction,  ignores  disclaimers  of  Interests  In 
property  which  thereby  are  received  by  a  sur- 
viving spouse.  The  bill  provides  Instead  that 
for  the  futiue,  any  interest,  or  portion  >>f  an 
Interest  (Including  a  contingent  Interest),  in 
property  received  by  a  surviving  spouse  as  the 
result  of  a  timely  disclaimer  is  to  be  treated 
as  passing  to  the  spouse.  Where  this  occurs, 
the  interest  is  to  qualify  for  the  marital  de- 
duction for  estate  tax  purposes.  In  the  case 
of  decedents  who  die  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill.  Interests  passing  as 
the  result  of  a  disclaimer  may  qualify  for  the 
marital  deduction  to  the  same  extent  as  in- 
terests passing  directly  from  the  decedent 
(1«.,  taking  into  account  any  other  qualify- 
ing property  passing  to  the  spouse,  to  the 
extent  of  60  percent  of  the  adjusted  gross 
estate). 

Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  your  com- 
mittee, for  an  Interest  to  be  considered  as 
passing  to  a  surviving  spouse  where  there  has 
been  a  disclaimer,  two  conditions  must  be 
met.  First,  the  person  who  disclaims  must 
do  BO  before  he  accepts  any  property  under 
the  disclaimed  interest.  This  means,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  person  who  has  been  receiving 
benefits  under  a  trust  during  a  decedent's 
lifetime  may  not  disclaim  the  interest  he  has 
been  enjoying  during  that  time  upon  the 
decedent's  death  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bill.  However,  a  person  disclaiming  with  re- 
spect to  the  estate  of  a  decedent  dying  after 
date  of  enactment  may  accept  an  undivided 
Interest  in  a  property  and  still  disclaim  the 
remainder  within  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 
What  constitutes  an  acceptance  is,  of  course, 
.In  any  event  a  question  of  fact.  Second,  for 
a  disclaimed  Interest  to  be  considered  as 
passing  to  a  surviving  spouse,  the  disclaimer 
must  be  made  within  the  time  prescribed  for 
filing  the  estate  tax  return,  generally  15 
months  after  the  decedent's  death.  Present 
law  Is  to  continue  to  apply  to  an  Interest  dis- 
claimed after  this  period — that  Is,  an  in- 
terest In  property  which  Is  disclaimed  after 
this  period  is  to  continue  to  be  considered  as 
passing  to  the  person  who  disclaims,  and  not 
to  the  surviving  spouse. 

A  disclaimer,  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
Is  a  complete  and  unqualified  refusal  to  ac- 
cept some  or  all  of  the  rights  to  which  one  Is 
entitled.  It  must  be  a  valid  refusal  under 
State  law  and  be  made  without  considera- 
tion.*   Thus,  It  cannot  be  made  for  the  piir- 


'  It  la  not  material  for  this  purpose  whether 
a  particular  State  law  uses  the  term  "dis- 
claimer" or  uses  another  term  describing  the 
same  legal  effect.  All  that  Is  necessary  to 
qualify  under  the  bill  Is  a  refusal,  made  with- 
out consideration,  which  Is  valid  under  State 
tew  and  by  reason  of  which  the  interest  "dis- 
claimed" is  received  by  the  surviving  spouse 
either  by  operation  oX  law  or  other  provision 
made  by  the  decedent. 


pose  of  serving  the  Interests  of  a  person  who 
disclaims.  For  example,  a  disclaimer  for  the 
benefit  of  a  surviving  spouse  who  promises 
to  give  or  bequeath  property  to  a  child  of 
the  person  who  disclaims  Is  not  a  disclaimer 
within  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 

(2)  Effect  of  disclaimer  on  aJlowance  of 
marital  deductions  for  certain  past  periods. — 
The  bill  also  changes  present  law  with  re- 
cpect  to  timely  disclaimers  of  bequests  and 
devises  passing  under  the  will  of  a  decedent 
dying  on  or  after  October  1,  1963,  and  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  In  these 
limited  cases,  unlike  disclaimers  of  Interests 
passing  from  a  decedent  dying  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  amend- 
ment applies  only  where  the  person  who  dis- 
claims does  so  with  respect  to  all  bequests  or 
devices  In  his  favor  (including  those  result- 
ing from  disclaimers  by  other  named  bene- 
ficiaries) .' 

The  Interests  passing  by  disclaimer  to  sur- 
viving spouses  in  the  case  of  decedents  who 
died  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  also  are  to  qualify  for  the  marital  deduc- 
tion only  to  the  extent  that,  when  added  to 
any  other  allowable  marital  deductions,  they 
do  not  exceed  the  grerter  of  (1)  the  deduc- 
tions which  would  be  allowable  without  re- 
gard to  the  disclaimer  if  the  surviving  spouse 
exercised  her  election  under  State  law  to 
take  against  the  will,  or  (2)  one-third  of  the 
decedent's  adjusted  groes  estate  (I.e.,  gen- 
erally, all  property  passing  from  the  decedent 
at  the  time  of  his  death  less  expenses,  in- 
debtedness, property  taxes,  and  losses). 

The  limitation  with  respect  to  one-third 
of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  is  measured  with 
respect  to  the  entire  adjusted  gross  estate 
of  the  decedent  and,  in  applying  the  one- 
third  limit  to  any  one  disclaimer,  all  such 
disclaimers  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
This  limitation  also  takes  into  account  all 
other  property  Interests  passing  to  a  sur- 
viving spouse  in  determining  the  additional 
amount  which  may  quaUfy  for  the  marital 
deduction  as  a  result  of  the  disclaimer.  The 
property  passing  by  way  of  a  disclaimer  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  In  the  case  of  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bill,  Includes  life  estates 
or  terms  of  years  which  qualify  for  the  mari- 
tal deduction  only  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
claimer. For  example,  a  life  estate  devised 
to  a  surviving  spouse  would  be  taken  Into 
account  in  computing  the  marital  deduction 
If ,  as  a  result  of  a  disclaimer,  the  surviving 
spouse  also  receives  the  remainder  Interest, 
thereby  making  the  combination  of  the  two 
interests  eligible  for  the  meirital  deduction. 

(3)  Disallotoance  of  certain  double  deduc- 
tions.— For  the  reasons  stated  above,  this  bill 
as  amended  by  your  committee  extends  to 
trusts  and  other  persons  the  prohibition  In 
present  law,  applicable  to  estates,  against 
claiming  amounts  deducted  in  computing 
the  taxable  estate  of  a  decedent  for  estate 
tax  purt>06es,  again  as  deductions  in  com- 
puting the  taxable  income  for  Income  tax 
purposes.  This  means  that  if  an  estate  de- 
ducts administration  expenses  in  arriving  at 
the  estate  tax  base,  a  trust  cannot  also  de- 
duct these  same  expenses  in  determining  Its 
income  tax  liability.  This  prohibition  Is  to 
have  effect  where  a  trust  has  paid  certain 
expenses  on  behalf  of  the  estate.  This  may 
occur,  for  example,  where  a  decedent  has 
placed  the  bulk  of  bis  property  In  a  trust 
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.  *In  this  case,  the  person  does  not  have  to 
disclaim  Interests  passing  other  than  by  will 
(such  as  an  Interest  passing  under  an  Insur- 
ance policy  or  by  the  laws  of  intestacy  or  by 
the  exercise  of  a  power  of  appointment) ,  for 
the  Interest  passing  to  the  spouse  to  quaUfy 
tat  the  marital  deduction. 


during  his  lifetime  and  empowered  the  trust 
to  p%y  expenses  which  are  Incurred  as  the 
result  of  his  death. 

Under  the  bill,  the  estate  retains  the 
right  to  deduct  the  particular  items  cov- 
ered— funeral  and  administration  expemes, 
claims,  and  losses — in  determining  the  es- 
tate tax  base,  or  to  waive  the  deduction  of 
these  expenses  for  estate  tax  purposes,  in 
the  case  of  such  a  waiver  the  estate  may  take 
these  deductions  into  account  in  computing 
Its  Income  tax  liability  if  it  paid  the  ex- 
penses. Where  the  estate  waives  its  right  to 
these  deductions  for  estate  tax  purposes,  a 
trust  may  take  the  deductions  into  account 
in  computing  its  income  tax  liability  where 
it  is  otherwise  entitled  to  them. 


by  inserting  after  item  851.]  (J  the  foUowlng 
new  Item:  1 


•  851.  IJ 


TARIFF  TREATMENT  OP  ARTICLES 
ASSEMBLED  ABROAD  OF  PROD- 
UCTS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  thj 
blU  (H.R.  11216)  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  articles  assembled  abroad 
of  products  of  the  United  States  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1.  after  line  7.  to  strike  out: 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  as  If  made  by  the  TarlS 
Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1965. 

And  Insert,  in  lieu  thereof: 
(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Upon  request  therefor 
filed  with  the  customs  ofi^cer  concerned  on 
or  before  the  120th  day  after  the  date  of  tbe 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  entry  or  with- 
drawal of  any  article — 

( 1 )  which  was  made  after  August  30,  1963. 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  which  the  amount  of 
duty  would  be  smaller  if  the  a-nendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  applied  to  such 
entry   or   withdrawal, 

shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion f  14  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  liquidated  or  reliqul- 
dated  as  though  such  entry  or  withdrawal 
had  been  made  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

See.  2.  (a)  The  beadnotes  of  schedule  7. 
part  7,  subpart  A  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  are  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  headnote: 

"4.  Buttons  (whether  finished  or  not 
finished)  provided  for  in  Item  745.32  which 
are  the  product  of  an  Insular  possession  of 
the  United  States  outside  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  which  are 
manufactured  or  produced  from  button 
blanks  or  unfinished  buttons  which  were  the 
product  of  any  foreign  country  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  duty  under  Item  745.32  at  the  rate 
which  applies  to  products  of  such  foreign 
country." 

(b)  Paragraph  (a)  c^  general  headnote  3 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Articles"  in  sub- 
paragraph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  headnote  4  of  sched- 
ule 7,  part  7,  subpart  A,  articles". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  ar- 
ticles entered,  or  withdrawn  frMn  warehouse. 
for  consumption  after  the  60th  day  after 
tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sk:.3.  (a)  Schedule  8,  part  4  of  tbe  Tariff 
Schedules  of  tbe  United  States  Is  amended 


Letters,  numbers,  and 

ottier  symljols;  numbe 
cards  and  other  arltb- 
nietical  materiuls;  prln  > 
e<i  matter:  liloclts  and 
other  dimensional 
shapes;  geometrical  flg^ 
ures,  plane  or  solid;  Red-, 
iraphical  glol)es;  tuned 
bells  and  basic  materia  3 
for  understanding  music; 
model  articles  and  fig- 
ures of  animate  objects 
puizles  and  games;  flag  i 
dressing  frames;  dumm  <i 
clocks:  bottles,  boies, 
and  other  containers  or 
holders;  all  the  foregoing 
whether  or  not  in  sets, 
fabricated  to  specifica- 
tion and  designed  for  the 
classroom  instruction  ol 
children;  and  container 
or  holders  fabricated  to 
specification  and  de- 
signed for  the  storage  of 
such  Instructional  arti- 
cles when  not  in  use. 


(b)  The  amendment  made 


(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  tto  articles  en- 
tered.  or  withdrawn  from  ^rfcrehouse,  for 
consumpUon  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sic.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  o  the  Treasury 
U  authorized  and  directed  to  i^t  the  fol- 
lowing articles  free  of  duty :       | 

(1)  one  Welsscnberg  rheoginlometer  Im- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  Cagq  Institute  of 
Technology, 

(2)  one  mass  spectrometer  Imported  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  Nsbraska 

/0\     A*.«     — . 


Free  I  Free' 


by  subsection 


Imported  for 


(3)  one  mass  spectrometer 
the  use  of  Utah  State  University, 

(4)  one  mass  spectrometer  | imported   for 
the  use  of  the  Umverslty  of  mwall.  and 

(5)  one  Welssenberg  rheogoniometer  im- 
port^ for  the  use  of  the  UnlvjUity  of  Utah 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  febaU  also  ad- 
mlt  free  of  duty  all  equlpmentl  parte,  acces- 
lories,  and  appurtenances  fori  the  articles 
.numerated  In  the  preceding  sejatence  which 
jccompany  such  articles  and  we  Imported 
for  the  use  of  the  respective  Ins^ttutlons 
™»i  ^'***£  request  therefor  Qled  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before  the 
laoth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tols  Act,  the  entry  or  withdrawal  of  any  ar- 
ucle  described  in  subsection  (at  which  was 
m«le  before  the  date  of  the'^LTtment  " 
UUs  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provl- 
«ons  of  section  514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  U  liquidated 

ITT"^  *"  accordance  ^Ib  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a ) . 

ta^th^^i^ti  ^^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ta  authorized  and  directed  to  attmit  free  of 
tor  any  article  which  is  ente^o/ ^'t^f 

T^JJT  *"/''^°"«'.  'or  con^wnptlon  on 
«  after  June  8,  1962,  solely  foj  use  at  the 
totonauonal  Peace  Garden,  Duaaelth,  Norto 
^CLxT  ""^^^  ^  *^*  8"*  to  the  inter- 

»  iif  ?'"^»-  o'  »  Canadian  corporaUoa 
^anZ^",*""'   "  «*'   "^«   GoVarnSent^ 

rastoms  officer  concerned  on  oi^  hefore  the 

Ss^L'^t^'  ^''If''**  °'  «^«»  enactment 
Wld^  rti;  ^'SL*?*^  °'  withdrawal  Of  any 
•rocle  described    In    subsection    (a)    which 

^tClfct'^^f.  '"^^  •*"**  °'  "^  inactoent 
»  uus  Act  shall,  notwithstandlBK  the  nro- 

ttTi^^,^'  rellquldated  In  accomance  wlUi 
«»  provisions  of  subsection  (a)      \ 

I  laT.Jf",**"**^  ^  y«a"  «»'*«  t*t  entry  of 
'  ^Cfa^'I^H****  '^  «*'  ''^'y  tinder  su^ 
^  States  at  any  place  othef  than  the 
^'^n 1431— Part  17 


International  Peace  Garden,  Is  transferred 
by  the  IntemaUonal  Peace  Garden  to  any 
person  other  than  the  donor  of  such  article 
or  is  sold  by  It  to  any  person,  the  Intema- 
Uonal Peace  Garden  shall  promptly  notify 
custoins  officers  at  the  port  of  entry  and 
shau  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  duty  on 
such  article  in  an  amount  determined  on 
the  basis  of  its  condition  as  Imported  and 
the  rate  appUcable  to  it  when  entered  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  subsection  (a) ) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read- 

'An  Act  relating  to  the  tariff  treatment 

of  articles  assembled  abroad  of  products 

of  the   United   States,   and   for   other 

purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 

^^u^w,»^°°^'  explaining  the  purposes 
oi  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BtrMMAKT 

(a)  HoiMC  provision.— B.R.  11216  as  passed 
.V  ^„S°"^  simplifies  the  requirements  in 
Item  807.00  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS)  for  qualifying  im- 
ported articles  for  partial  exemption  from 
duty  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  any  U5 
components  that  have  been  assembled  there- 
in abroad.  It  does  this  by  eliminating  the 
requirement  that  the  VS.  component  must 
^t7,!  I^**,  exported  from  the  United  States 
J?!,.^  J  o*  ^**°'  ""**  "  ^  returned  to  the 
United  States  as  part  of  an  assembled  article 
rus  provision  was  approved  by  the  com-' 
mlttee  without  substantive  change. 

(b)  Committee  amendments. — The  com- 
mittee added  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  bill.  These  amendments  (i)  nrevent 
avoidance  of  the  U.S.  button  tariff  by  deny- 
ing duty-free  entry  to  buttons  transshipped 
to  the  United  States  from  an  insular  ^. 
session  after  drilling  holes  In,  or  otherwise 
procMslng,  almost-finished  buttons  (or  but- 
J^^™  ^"".^  imported  into  the  possession 
from  a  foreign  country;  (2)  provide  duty-free 
entry  for  certain  teaching  aids  used  In  the 
Montessort  method  of  education;    (3)    nro- 

^fr„"J^*^;'T  ^"^^  '"'  "'^^^'^  scientific 
^iv^^f.  imported  for  the  use  of  various 
universities  in  connection  with  their  re- 
T^^tT'V^'-  ^^'^  <*>  provide  duty-free  entry 
P«S  «  IS"  °?i°»<"aM  to  the  Intematton^ 
Peace  Garden,  Dunselth,  N.  Dak. 

OkJ«RAI,  STATKMXNT 

i«iR)-t*'^!^il'  Msembted  abrood.— Paragraph 
1615(a)  of  the  old  tariff  schedules  In  eff^t 
S??^-*^«^'?^'  '^-  ^»«3,  the  effective  date 
of  the  TSUS,  provided  for  the  free  entry  of— 

t»'J^!f^!J^*^^^™^"^'  P'o<luce,  or  manufac- 

^dr  h  J*"*  ^****  ^****»'  *^«°  returned 
after  having  been  exported,  without  having 
been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  In  con- 
dition by  any  process  of  manufacture  or 
other  means." 

This  free-entry  provision  was  construed  by 

^^t^'^'t  *°.'^**°**  *°  ^^-  P'-oducts  incorl 
porated  abroad  in  an  article  and  returned  to 

fw  ^^^  ^^^-  '°  *°^8  "  the  UA  prod- 
ucts had  not  been  advanced  in  value  or  Im- 
proved in  TOnditlon  and  were  readUy  inden- 
tmable  notwithstanding  their  combination 
with  foreign  merchandise.  "^"ua 

J^^y^'^'^J'^  '^"  '^•'^  **««  schedules,  as 
«^ally  made  effective,  was  based  upon  ihe 
practice  under  old  paragraph  1615(a)  grow- 
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Ing  out  of  the  above-mentioned  Judicial  in- 
terpretation of  that  tariff  provision,  but 
among  other  things,  eliminated  the  anomaly 

abr^d*  «?^^'"°^.  ^^"^  assembly  operation^ 
abroad  as  advancing  or  improving  the  US 
components.  In  its  original  form  as  It  ap- 
peared in  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United 
States,  the  article  description  for  Item  807  00 
was  as  follows: 

n«r^*''*^.f"^'"''^^  *'"'°=^<1  1°  whole  or  m 
part  of  products  of  the  Umted  States  which 
were  exported  for  such  purpose^  wWch 

in  lon'if.H*^  V'^°*=^*»  ^  "^"^  «'  l^P^oved 

bv  th™°''/'''°'''*  ^y  ^'^y  "^^^  othM  than 
by  the  act  of  assembly." 

J^^l  ^°^  °^^  phrase  in  the  above  article  de- 
scription the  benefits  available  under  ofd 
paragraph  1615(a)  were  essentially  i^^/rved 

thP  fn^f-  t  ^^"^  requirement  wa^  added  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  language  "which  were 

ZlT^,lt::^^f  Purpose'^ffndrr'^M  pl^l! 
^w>,  ♦  1^*>  "  ""^  °°t  necessary  to  wtab- 

Srt^^for  t'h?"*'""""  ^-^^  P'«*"^t  was  Ex- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  assembly  abroad 
In  explanation  of  the  inclusion  of  the  quoted 

^S  'Wl  ^t.'"'"?  "»*  ^^«  ComSon 
stated,     [itj  attempts  to  assist  In  the  Iden- 

th-f  »'°1°'  ^^'^  American  parts  by  reqiirlng 
that  such  parts  be  exported  for  the  pi^f 

?Ta^f^''^,  ^^"""'^  »'^*°  Articles  abr^" 
(Tariff  Classification  Study,  submitting  re- 

Srte«  n."'4  ^-^^  "^"^^  Commission,  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  vol.  9,  p   15  ) 

Com°,^J°°^"*^*  *^*^  ^tl>  the  Tariff 
Commisfilon  and  the  Committee  on  wIto 
and  Means  of  the  House  that  the  beneflS 
of  tem  807  00  should  not  be  extended  unie^ 
It  is  established  In  accordance  with  anr,Zr 

fn?f/T'f '"'^^  *^^*  the  c^m'ponentsTr^: 
Ing  the  basis  of  the  claim  in  toe  Imported 
^relgn  article  are  In  fact  of  U.S  S^i^n 
However,    we    did    not    intend    to    Imn^e 

inadvertent  result  of  one  phrase  in  the  I9el 

^^V^l^:^'^^^  I-wV24l!\*p''p\o'vl^ 
w.  7,  1966)   to  the  tariff  schedules  whirh 

"  «a^d  1n't'fr°'%''*"''^^P"°'*  '^  »^»  ^'  o5 
to  read  in  pertinent  part,  as  follows- 

Articles  assembled  abroad  m  whole  or  in 
par  Of  fabricated  components,  the  pr(^uct 
of  the  United  States,  which  a)  wereM 
IZ'^^'ll  ^'O'^dl^on  ready  for  assemWy  tlS- 
out  further  fabrication,  for  the  pvuW  of 
such  assembly  and  return  to  tt^^iul 
States  •   •   .."     [Emphasis  added.) 

Se?^ce'^w"lV''^  ^tZ'^^'^  ^'y  '•^«  ^"toms 
it^r^LJ^  •  *"*"  *^*  exporter  of  the 
American  component  and  the  importer  of 
the  assembled  article  are  the  same  ^son  or 
concern,  there  is  no  special  d;fflcul^  in 
^^T'^^.*^**  "^^  co^nentfSrer^e^ 
S?pHlJ;^f  P"^°^  °'  assembly  into  » 
^^^t^fL"'''  ?**  "^"^  component 
S^!fif  T  *  *^°**  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  such  circumstances,  arrangemer^ 
are  frequently  made  to  have  the  a^emb^w 
abroad  keep  track  of  the  compon^uS 
Piarantee  their  presence  in  a  partlcul^a^i- 

sembled  and  shipped  to  the  American  ex- 
porter who  sent  the  components  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  was 
advised  that  where  the  American  eT^ortl? 
and  the  foreign  assembler  are  not  the^e 
firm,  a  more  complex  situation  arises  and  dif- 
flcult  problems  of  proof  frequenUy  occur 
The   most   difficult   problems   are   in   to^e 

fZ^f  *?*,"  P"r«»^"«-  abroad  who  Wui  use 
them  m  the  general  course  of  assembling 
artlc les  which  have  no  predetermine?  des! 
tinatlon.  The  basic  pattern  of  dlsti-ibutlon 
for  toe  assembled  articles   may  be  in  toe 

3^  *^  **'**=*'  ^^  components  were  ex- 
ported or  to  otoer  foreign  countries. 
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Under  preaent  Uw.  In  order  to  eatabllah 
eligibility  for  duty-free  treatment  of  VB. 
components  imported  aa  part  of  an  article 
aaaembled  abroad.  It  must  be  verified  that 
the  XJM.  components — 

(1)  Were  exported  In  condition  ready  for 
aasembly  without  further  fabrication; 

(3)  Were  exported,  without  the  allowance 
of  drawback,  for  the  purpose  of  such  as- 
sembly and  return  to  the  United  States  of 
the  assembled  articles: 

(3)  Have  not  lost  their  physical  identity 
In  such  articles  by  change  in  form,  shape, 
or  otherwise;  and 

(4)  Have  not  been  advanced  in  value  or 
Unproved  In  condition  abroad  by  unauthor- 
ized operations. 

The  "dUOcult  problems  of  proof"  referred 
to  by  the  Customs  Service  apparently  are 
rooted  in  condition  (2)  above,  which  in  oi>er- 
atlon  requires  an  Intent  at  the  time  of  ex- 
portation that  the  U.S.  product  wlU  be  re- 
turned to  this  country  as  pcu^  of  an  article 
assembled  abroad. 

The  basic  purpose  ot  the  House  bUl  is 
to  eliminate  the  "purpose  clause"  as  a  con- 
dition for  gaining  the  benefits  of  item  807.00, 
provided  that  all  other  requirements  of  the 
Item  continue  to  be  met.  With  the  removal 
of  the  "purpose  claxise"  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  Item  807.00  would  be  the 
establishment  of  the  Identity  of  the  Amer- 
ican components,  the  fact  of  assembly  of 
such  components  without  advancement  In 
value  or  Improvement  in  condition  by  un- 
authorized operations,  the  nonallowance  of 
drawback  on  such  components,  and  their 
coat  or  value  as  exported  for  the  purpoae  of 
duty  allowance  on  the  Imported  article.  It 
would  still  be  required  that  the  VS.  com- 
ponent be  In  condition  ready  for  assembly 
at  the  time  ot  its  exportation. 

Because  of  the  passage  of  time  since  this 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Hoiise.  the  Committee 
on  Finance  made  technical  changes  in  the 
effective  date  to  insure  that  the  relief  in- 
tended by  the  blU  is  fully  provided.  As 
amended,  the  duty-free  treatment  will  apply 
to  U.S.  components  lncori>orated  in  articles 
assembled  abroad  which  are  entered  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouses  for  consumption  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  The  provision  will  also  apply  with  re- 
spect to  UJ3.  components  of  assembled 
articles  imported  after  August  30.  1963,  pro- 
vided claim  for  refund  is  filed  within  130 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

(b)  Buttons  from  insular  possessions. — 
In  196A  Congress  became  concerned  over 
the  avoidance  of  VS.  tariffs  on  certain  poly- 
eater  or  acrylic  resin  buttons.  The  avoid- 
ance practice  involved  the  importation  of 
almost-finished  buttons  at  the  low  rates  ap- 
plicable to  button  blanks,  followed  l>y  the 
drilling  of  holes  and  final  polishing  in  this 
country.  The  button  blanks  involved  in  this 
avoidance  device  had  been  machined  to 
shapte.  polished  and  otherwise  processed  and 
for  practical  purposes  were  finished  buttons 
except  for  the  drilling  of  holes.  By  import- 
ing almost-finished  buttons  under  the  but- 
Um  blank  rate  (36  percent),  it  was  possible 
fcu'  the  higher  button  rate  (130  to  160  per- 
cent) to  be  avoided,  yet  at  the  same  time 
practically  all  of  the  manufacturing  oper- 
ations had  been  accomplished  outside  this 
country. 

Congress  dealt  with  this  device  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1B88  by  limiting  the  button  blank  category 
to  "raw  or  crude  blanks  suitable  for  manu- 
facture into  buttons."  This  change  subjects 
articles  that  are  further  manufactured  than 
the  raw  or  crude  blank  stage  to  the  operation 
of  general  headnote  10(h)  and  makea  them 
claaalflable  as  "buttons."  Thus,  for  example, 
a  button  blank  which  had  been  subjected 
to  face  flnlahlng,  polishing,  beveling,  or 
other  finishing  opteratlons.  would  be  dutiable 
at  the  rates  applicable  to  buttons,  while  raw. 
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unworked  button  blanks  could  continue  to 
come  in  at  the  lower  button  blank  rate.  The 
committee  report  accompanying  -  the  106S 
amendment  reflected  our  beet  Judgment  that 
the  button  blank  provision  "will  effectively 
deal  with  this  rate-avoidance  problem." 

However,  we  failed  to  recognize  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  afforded  by  our  tariff  law  to 
operations  conducted  In  the  Insular  posses- 
sions. This  advantage  consists  of  duty-free 
treatment  for  articles  coming  from  the  in- 
sular possessions  if  they  meet  two  simple 
tests.  First,  the  article  arriving  from  the 
possession  must  have  a  value  at  least  double 
the  value  of  the  foreign  materials  contained 
in  it.  Second,  it  must  have  been  subjected 
to  some  manufacturing  at  processing  opera- 
tion in  the  possession. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  while  Con- 
gress was  acting  to  stop  the  button  blank 
tariff  avoidance  device,  the  Customs  Service 
issued  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the  process 
of  drilling  holes  In  foreign  almost-finished 
buttons  and  final  polishing  of  the  finished 
button  Is  a  sufficient  manufacturing  process, 
and  that  the  buttons  so  processed  and  trans- 
shipped from  the  possession  would  qualify 
for  duty-free  entry  Into  the  United  States 
If  the  value  requirement  were  satisfied. 

Unfortunately,  knowledge  of  this  Customs' 
ruling  did  not  reach  Congress  until  after 
the  1066  legislation  had  been  completed. 
Thus,  by  the  time  the  1966  amendment  be- 
came effective  to  stop  direct  tariff  avoidance, 
button  blank  operations  had  begun  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  our  button  tariff  con- 
tinues to  be  avoided..  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Virgin  Islands  operation  is  even  more 
lucrative  as  a  tariff  avoidance  device  than 
when  the  finishing  processes  were  performed 
in  this  country.  ItUs  is  so  because  not  only 
is  the  U.S.  button  tariff  avoided  but  the 
U.S.  button  blank  tariff  Is  also  avoided.  At 
best,  only  a  e-percent  Virgin  Islands  tariff 
need  to  l)e  paid  on  imported  button  blanks 
and  in  many  instances  new  firms  are  granted 
exemption  from  this  Insular  tariff  as  well. 

Button  blank  operations  are  particularly 
suited  for  possessions  operations.  Buttons 
are  small  and  their  freight  charges  are  low. 
They  mvolve  large  markup  (particularly  the 
acrylic  and  polyester  resin  buttons)  so  the 
60-percent  value  test  is  easily  met.  They  are 
subject  to  high  duty  when  Imported  directly 
Into  the  United  States  from  a  foreign  country 
so  there  Is  considerable  Incentive  to  take 
advantage  of  the  duty-free  privilege  ac- 
corded to  Insular  possessions.  Finally,  little 
skill  is  needed  in  the  drilling  and  polishing 
operation  and  residents  of  the  possessions 
can  be  easUy  trained  to  do  the  work  neces- 
sary to  qualify  the  buttons  for  duty-free 
entry. 

Our  desire  In  enacting  the  1966  amend- 
ment was  to  prohibit  avoidance  of  our  but- 
ton tariffs  through  the  use  of  almost- finished 
foreign  buttons  (or  button  blanks).  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  this  intent,  the  committee 
has  approved  a  new  amendment  to  deny 
duty-free  entry  for  buttons  transshipped  Into 
this  country  from  the  Insular  pooaeaslons  If 
they  are  manufactured  or  produced  from 
button  blanks  or  unfinished  buttons  which 
were  the  product  o*  any  foreign  country. 
Under  this  amendment  these  buttons  will  be 
dutiable  at  the  same  rates  aa  would  apply 
if  they  were  Imported  directly  from  the  for- 
eign country  Involved. 

The  amendment  would  become  effective 
with  reapect  to  articles  entered  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption 
more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

(c)  Monteaaorl  *■»»/'*' i*^g  aids. — Under  pres- 
ent law  (item  861.10  ot  the  tariff  aehedulea) 
many  articles  employed  in  educational  proc- 
easea  may  be  Imported  free  of  duty.  For  this 
duty-free  treatment  to  apply,  however,  the 
articles  eligible  for  tariff-exemption  must  be 
Imported  "exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
sUtutlon  Involved,  and  not  for  diatnbutKm. 


sale,  or  other  commercial  use."  (Headnote 
1  to  pt.  4  of  schedule  8  of  the  tariff  sched- 
ules.) "nie  articles  eligible  for  tarlS-rree 
treatment  under  present  law  include  booka, 
charts,  paintings,  pastels,  drawings,  sketches! 
engravings,  etchings,  lithographs,  woodcut*! 
maps,  mukic,  sound  recordings,  and  photo- 
graphic or  other  prints. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  present  law 
covers  teaching  aids  used  in  ordinary  class- 
room Instruction.  However,  the  present  law 
does  not  permit  duty-free  treatment  for 
many  teaching  aids  needed  for  special  in- 
struction under  unique  teaching  methods. 

One  such  method  which  has  become  popu- 
lar in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years  Is 
the  "Montessori"  system.  This  system  has 
been  described  as  a  sort  of  free  discipline, 
combining  permissiveness  and  strict  order. 
Under  it,  the  child  proceeds  at  his  own  pace 
In  an  environment  controlled  to  provide  the 
means  of  learning.  Imaginative  teaching 
materials  are  the  heart  of  the  Montessori 
process.  Each  of  them  is  self -correcting  thus 
enabUng  the  chUd  to  proceed  at  his  own 
pace  and  see  his  own  mistakes. 

The  Montessori  system  has  been  found 
particularly  effective  not  only  with  respect 
to  precocious  ctiildren  but  also  In  the  In- 
struction of  retarded,  or  cultiirally  deprived 
children.  One  hallmark  of  the  Montessori 
system  is  the  emphasis  on  development  of 
sight,  smell,  touch,  and  hearing.  Backward 
children  are  uniquely  benefited  by  this  stim- 
ulation of  their  sensory  perception. 

The  conunlttee  was  advised  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  that  the  Instructional  materials 
and  equipment  used  by  the  Montessori 
schools  are  quite  varied.  A  portion  of  them 
consists  of  cmnmon  articles  of  everyday  use, 
and  such  articles  as  dlshee  and  vases  are 
most  often  obtained  by  each  school  from 
local  stores  and  dealers.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  number  of  sets  of  articles  which  are  not 
available  In  local  markets  are  fabricated  to 
specification  (precise  lengths,  widths,  shapes, 
colors,  and  the  like)  by  authorized  manufac- 
turers, none  of  whom  is  presently  located  In 
the  United  States.  The  sets  presently  pro- 
duced collectively  contain  many  hundreds  of 
small  individual  pieces  and  are  made  of 
various  materials  but  moetly  of  wood. 

Althougn  the  sets  are  fabricated  to  specifi- 
cation and  designed  for  the  classroom  in- 
struction of  children,  a  number  of  them  are 
not  distinctively  different  from  common 
articles  of  commerce  sold  as  educational  tojs 
or  play  Items.  For  example,  some  of  the  sets 
consist  of  alphabet  blcxsks,  sets  of  small  flags 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  jigsaw  type  puz- 
zle layouts,  small  tuned  bells,  maps,  geo- 
metrical solids,  etc.  Included  in  the  ma- 
terials are  so-called  dreealng  frames  which 
consist  of  frames  on  which  have  been 
stretched  almulated  parts  of  garments  de- 
signed to  enable  children  to  learn  to  button 
clothing,  lace  shoes,  fasten  zippers,  etc.  Some 
of  the  articles  consist  of  boUies,  boxes,  or 
other  containers  or  holders  Into  which  are 
placed  fragrant  materials,  hot  or  cold  ma- 
terials, etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  in 
children  sensory  perceptions  of  smell  and 
touch.  Same  of  the  Individual  sets  are  put 
up  In  sulMtantlally  built  holders  (e.g.,  boxes 
and  sioall  cheats)  for  storage  of  the  aett 
when  not  In  tise. 

The  committee  was  also  advised  that  so 
far  as  the  Tariff  Commission  could  ascertain, 
the  Monteaaorl  sets  now  being  Imported  serve 
their  maximum  usefulness  with  the  youngest 
age  group;  i.e.,  approximately  3  to  6  yean 
of  age.  CoUectlvely,  the  sets  of  Montessori 
materials  for  a  class  of  35  children  cost  ap- 
proximately tSOO  to  tl.OOO.  It  U  these  sets 
which  the  schools  have  been  importing.  As 
the  children  advance  Into  the  older  &g« 
groups,  it  U  imderstood  that  new  appUca- 
tioos  are  made  of  the  basic  3-  to  6-year-ol<l 
sets;  however,  other  Montessori  materials  ore 
also  required.  In  the  more  advsjiced  groups. 
more  and  more  use  is  made  of  conventional 


materials  such  as  mlacroeo  >j>ea  and  other 
teaching  aids. 

The  Tariff  Commission  further  advised  the 
committee  that  the  sets  ptoduced  by  the 
authorized  manufacturers  ar*  sold  only  to 
recognized  Montessori  schools  and  cannot  be 
jwocured  by  other  persons.  Although  the 
American  Montessori  Institute  does  not  have 
effective  legal  means  of  preveBtlng  unauthor- 
ized schools  from  advertising  and  otherwise 
Indicating  that  they  are  using  the  Montes- 
sori methcxl  of  teaching,  some  control  can  be 
maintained  In  the  sale  of  the  tets  In  question. 

Under  present  law,  most  Montessori  teach- 
ing aids  would  be  dutiable,  at  a  rate  of  16% 
percent,  as  articles  of  wood  not  specially  pro- 
vided for.  Some  are  dutiable  at  20  percent 
or  25.5  percent  while  others  ate  duty-free  as 
maps  and  charts  Imported  exclusively  for  use 
by  an  educational  Institution: 

The  Committee  on  Flnanc^  sees  no  reason 
to  continue  a  duty  on  thei  teaching  aids 
needed  under  the  Montessori  <»t  similar  meth- 
ods of  Instruction  while  geaeral  types  of 
teaching  aids  are  already  tariff  free.  Accord- 
ingly, It  has  approved  an  amendment  to  con- 
form the  tariff  treatment  of  these  teaching 
aids  to  that  presently  available  for  most  other 
instructional  aids.  For  this  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  apply,  however,  the  articles  Involved 
must  be  Imported  "exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  institution  Involved."  Moreover,  under 
rulings  of  the  Customs  Servloe  the  duty-free 
treatment  will  not  apply  If  |the  Institution 
is  organized  or  operated  fo^  profitmaklng 
purposes. 

The  amendment  providing  itity-free  treat- 
ment for  these  teaching  alda  describes  the 
eligible  articles  to  Include  letters,  numbers. 
arithmetical  materials,  blocks,  and  other 
dimensional  shapes,  geomata-lcal  figures, 
timed  bells,  and  basic  materials  (not  Includ- 
ing musical  Instruments)  for  understanding 
music,  and  their  containers.  It  Is  required, 
however,  that  the  articles  mu»t  be  fabricated 
to  specification  and  must  be  designed  for  the 
classroom  Instruction  of  chll^t-en.  This  re- 
quirement distinguishes  ordinary  toys  from 
true  Montessorl-type  teaching  aids  and  pre- 
vents avoidance  of  the  tariff  oit  toys. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  ^Bty-free  treat- 
ment would  apply  with  resist  to  articles 
entered  or  withdrawn  from  (Warehouse  for 
consumption  on  or  after  the  Uate  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  I 

(d)  Scientific  instruments  iipr  certain  uni- 
versities.—The  Committee  oij  Finance  also 
added  amendments  to  the  bill,  to  permit  cer- 
tain scientific  Instruments  to  be  imported 
<luty-free  for  the  use  of  speciood  universities 
in  tliis  country.  | 

(1)  Rheogoniometer. — One  of  these  in- 
rtrumente  U  a  rheogoniometer,  It  is  a  device 
capable  of  accurately  measuring  fluids  under 
either  steady-rate  conditions  and/or  fluc- 
tuaung  rates  of  flow,  and  It  represenU  a  new 
development   in   vlscometric  'ineasurement. 

Because  this  type  of  duty-frt«  treatment  Is 
consistent  with  prior  legislation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  approvett  amendments 
to  aUow  two  of  these  Instrumtnts  to  be  Im- 
ported duty-free— one  for  the  use  of  Case 
insutute  of  Technology  and  tttia  other  for  the 
«»*  of  the  University  of  Utahj,  In  both  In- 
•»nce«,  the  machine  Involvett  is  produced 
10  England.  P 

(2)  Mass  spectrometer.— Ttia  other  scien- 
oflc  instrument  for  which  dity-free  treat- 
meat  would  be  provided  is  a  liMs  spectrom- 
eter. This  u  a  device  used  by  chemists  and 
Chemical  engineers  to  provide  chemical 
anJUyses,  measurements,  and  Hher  research 
leatures.  In  the  use  of  a  masfl  spectrometer, 
fl*,- *^'^*'  ^°  ^  studied  is  subjected  to  an 
lomang  process  after  which  the  ions  formed 
»«  physlcaUy  separated  according  to  masa 
oy  electromagnetic  means  so>  that  a  masa 
•pectrum  is  produced. 

The  conunlttee  is  satisfied  that  the  condi- 
fn^  »un-oundlng  the  acquisition  of  these 
•oreign  scientific  Instruments  are  eufflcienUy 
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similar  to  prior  Instances  In  which  duty-free 
treatment  has  been  provided  for  masa  spec- 
trometers that  the  duty-free  privilege  is  war- 
ranted. For  this  reason  the  committee  has 
approved  duty-free  treatment  for  three  mass 
spectrometers — one  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii,  one  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  one  for  the  use  of 
Utah  State  University. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  duty- 
free treatment  In  the  specified  cases  woiild 
apply  not  only  with  respect  to  the  scientific 
Instrument  Itself  but  also  with  respect  to 
equipment,  parts,  accessories,  and  appurte- 
nances which  accompany  the  imported  In- 
strument. Moreover,  the  duty-free  treat- 
ment will  apply  whether  the  Instnunent  has 
already  been  Imported  (In  which  case  re- 
fund of  tariff  Is  provided  for  If  appllcaUon 
Is  made  within  120  days  after  enactment  of 
the  bill)  or  is  to  come  in  at  a  later  date. 

(e)  International  Peace  Garden. — The  In- 
ternational Peace  Garden  is  a  nonprofit  State 
park  located  at  Dunselth,  N.  Dak.  It  was 
established  to  commemorate  the  more  than 
150  years  of  peace  that  has  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Peace 
Garden  straddles  the  IntemaUonal  boundary 
and  the  customs  facilities  at  Dunselth  are 
so  placed  that  travelers  from  either  country 
can,  without  passing  through  the  customs  of 
the  other,  visit  all  parts  of  the  garden.  Both 
Governments,  in  aid  of  the  undertaking,  have 
provided  customs  houses  of  unusual  and 
monumental  design.  Gifts,  contributions, 
and  appropriations  from  Individuals,  or- 
ganizations, and  the  local  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments of  both  countries  have  also  fur- 
thered the  development  of  the  Garden. 

Item  842.40  of  the  Tariff  SchediUes  of  the 
United  States  now  provides  for  the  free  entry, 
upon  request  of  the  Department  of  State,  of 
articles  which  are  the  property  of  a  foreign 
government  or  of  a  public  international  or- 
ganization for  presentation  as  gifts  to  the 
United  States,  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  to  any  pubUc  institution  organized 
in  the  United  States.  At  least  some  of  the 
gifts  made  to  the  International  Peace  Gar- 
den may,  therefore,  be  duty  free  under  pres- 
ent law.  However,  the  duty-free  privilege 
does  not  extend  to  gifts  received  from  private 
Canadian  individuals  or  organizations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  Is  ad- 
vised that  articles  donated  by  Americans  to 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  garden  are  free  of 
the  Canadian  tariff. 

This  amendment  wotild  permit  gifts  to  the 
American  side  of  the  International  Peace 
Garden  received  from  Canadian  individuals 
or  organizations  to  be  Imported  without  pay- 
ment of  duty.  The  duty-free  treatment 
would  apply  with  respect  to  gifts  made  on  or 
after  Jtine  8,  1962,  and  refunds  of  duty  for 
gifts  received  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act  would  be  authorized  If  claim 
therefor  U  filed  within  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

In  order  to  assure  that  this  duty-fre^  priv- 
ilege may  not  become  a  device  for  avoiding 
U.S.  tariffs,  the  amendment  further  provides 
that  if  an  article  donated  to  the  Peace  Gar- 
den on  a  tariff-free  basis  should,  within  6 
years,  be  transferred  to  any  person  (other 
than  the  donor)  or  be  used  anywhere  else 
In  the  United  States,  the  International  Peace 
Garden  will  become  liable  for  the  amoiint  of 
tariff  previously  forgiven. 

The  executive  departments  are  unanimous 
In  their  support  of  this  amendment.  The 
Commerce  Department  advised  the  commit- 
tee that: 

"In  view  of  the  piu^Kiee  for  which  the  gar- 
den was  established,  this  Department  feels 
that  donations  by  Canadian  citizens  to  the 
U.S.  section  of  the  garden  should  receive  re- 
ciprocal treatment  and  be  entered  free  of 
duty.  This  treatment  would  be  consonant 
with  the  fostering  of  good  will  and  mutual 
friendship  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.    It  would  assist  the  future  develop- 


ment and  eventual  fulfillment  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Garden." 

The  Treasury  Department  reported  that 
"the  circumstances  are  so  unusual  that  the 
bill  would  not  be  objectionable  as  discrimi- 
nating against  any  person  not  similarly  fa- 
vored." 


REGULATION  OP  RATES  OP  INTER- 
EST AND  DIVnJENDS 

The  biU  (H.R.  14026)  to  provide  for  the 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends  payable 
by  banks  and  certain  other  financial  in- 
stitutions on  deposits  or  share  accoimts, 
to  authorize  higher  reserve  requirements 
on  time  deposits  at  member  banlcs,  to 
authorize  open  market  operations  In 
agency  issues  by  the  Pederal  Reserve 
banks,  and  for  other  purposes  was  an- 
nounced as  next  In  order. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
recommend  Senate  approval  of  HR. 
14026  as  passed  by  the  House  and  re- 
ported imanimously  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Since  the  first  of  this  year,  there  has 
been  a  great  amount  of  discussion  re- 
garding what  could  be  done  to  cause 
the  monetary  restraint  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  economy  to  apply  more 
equally  and  equitably  to  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  some  industries  have  been  ef- 
fected to  a  far  greater  extent  than  have 
others.  The  uneven  burden  that  has 
been  experienced  is  not  a  result  of  a 
planned  attempt  to  withhold  financing 
funds  from  certain  industries  while  mak- 
ing them  available  to  others.  Monetary 
policy  is  nonselective  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory. It  allows  market  forces  to  allo- 
cate available  funds.  The  lack  of  mort- 
gage money,  for  example.  Is  the  result 
of  a  natural  operation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand factors  and  the  ability  of  those 
requiring  funds  to  bid  a  high  enough 
price  to  obtain  them.  Roughly,  that  is 
the  way  our  economy  works.  Goods  in 
short  supply  go  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Money  has  been  and  still  is  in  short 
supply,  not  because  there  has  been  any 
action  of  the  part  of  the  monetary  au- 
thorities to  decrease  the  amount  in  cir- 
culation but,  because  even  with  signifi- 
cant increases  in  the  supply,  the  demand 
has  far  exceeded  that  available. 

There  are  those  who  have  recom- 
mended that  in  order  to  maintain  low 
Interest  rates,  the  Pederal  Reserve 
should  make  available  enough  money 
and  credit  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  interest  rates  to  rise.  This  could  cer- 
tainly be  accomplished.  The  F^eral 
Reserve  through  its  open  market  policy. 
Its  ability  to  determine  reserve  require- 
ments and  its  authority  to  set  the  dis- 
coimt  rate  for  borrowing  from  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve  banks,  could  hold  the  price 
of  money  down.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
this.  But  In  today's  economy  this  could 
only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  money  and  credit  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  on  a  nm- 
away  inflation  which  could  only  result  In 
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a  "boom  and  bust"  cycle.  Certainly  high 
interest  rates,  though  none  of  us  favor 
them,  are  far  less  damaging  both  to  the 
economy  and  to  the  individuals  involved 
than  the  inflation  that  would  occur  In 
the  absence  of  monetary  restraints. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  shall  work  to- 
gether to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  in- 
terest rates  to  the  extent  possible  In  to- 
day's economy  and  money  market.  This 
of  course,  only  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  we  think  interest  rates 
should  be  as  low  as  possible.  I  might 
Just  state  that  they  are  presently  as  low 
as  possible  in  today's  economy  and  money 
market.  For  them  to  drop,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  some  of  the  factors  wtiich  have 
resiilted  in  the  rate  rise  to  change.  Since 
that  is  true,  the  only  sense  in  this  sense 
of  Congress  section  to  say  that  the  Con- 
gress is  requesting  Federal  action  other 
than  that  possible  by  the  monetary  au- 
thorities. The  other  alternative  is  fiscal 
'  policy  Including  proper  expenditure  con- 
trol, proper  debt  management,  and 
proper  tax  policies. 

A  major  part  of  our  present  problem  is 
that  proper  fiscal  action  has  not  been 
taken.  Reliance  has  been  almost  entire- 
ly on  monetary  policy  and  what  we  really 
have  needed  is  a  reduction  in  aggregate 
demand  for  goods  and  services.  This 
can  best  be  brought  about  through  either 
a  reduction  in  Federal  spending  and /or 
a  tax  increase — the  proceeds  of  which  are 
not  spent  by  the  Federal  Government — 
which  would  take  private  spending  power 
out  of  the  economic  stream.  To  be  effec- 
tive, the  fiscal  action  must  take  effect 
Inunediately.  The  need  is  Immediate. 
In  our  dynamic  and  rapidly  changing 
economy,  no  one  knows  what  it  will  be 
a  few  months  from  now.  Thus  any 
countercyclical  action  must  be  flexible 
and  immediate. 

Last  week,  the  President  sent  a  mes- 
sage in  which  he  asked  that  the  7-per- 
cent investment  credit  be  suspended  for 
a  period  of  16  months  and  also  that  ac- 
celerated depreciation  not  be  allowed 
during  that  period.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  President  and  recognizing 
that  the  demand  of  business  for  plant 
and  equipment  has  been  pressing  hard 
against  -capacity,  these  measures  are 
neither  flexible  nor  will  their  effect  be 
immediate:  By  the  time  they  begin  to 
reduce  demand,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
economy  will  need  stimulation  Instead  of 
restraint.  I  do  not  desire  at  this  time  to 
go  into  the  other  problems  that  can  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  the  President's  request, 
but  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  have  a  restraining  effect  sufQ- 
cient  to  make  it  possible  for  interest  rates 
to  drop  signiflcantly  and  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  make  money  and  credit  p  vail- 
able  to  meet  demands  at  a  rate  which 
many  seem  to  think  Is  necessary. 

Let  us  not  be  under  the  false  concep- 
tion that  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  autMnatlcally  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  interest  rates.  This  bill  provides 
authority  to  the  regulatory  agencies  so 
that  they  may  regulate  competitive  prac- 
tices among  financial  institutions  in  their 


efforts  to  attract  savings.  Fortunately, 
there  is  no  exact  legislated  limit  included 
in  this  bill.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
legislate  a  ceiling  on  the  amotut  that 
financial  institutions  could  pay  savers  for 
funds  and  there  was  some  sympathy  for 
the  poorly  conceived  idea.  This  would 
have  in  no  way  dealt  with  the  problem 
but  would  have  brought  about  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  all  financial  institutions 
because  they  ^mply  would  not  have  been 
able  to  attract  funds  at  such  an  artifi- 
ciaUy  low  rate.  Even  the  Oovemment 
is  offering  a  much  higher  rate  than  was 
contemplated  to  say  nothing  of  the  rate 
necessary  to  sell  private  mailcet  securi- 
ties. 

While  not  accomplishing  its  stated 
purpose,  the  proposal  which  was  rejected 
in  the  House,  by  a  wide  margin,  would 
have  limited  the  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  would  have 
made  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  subject  to  Presidential  review  and 
veto,  and  would  have  been  the  first  step 
toward  a  monetary  authority  controlled 
by  political  forces. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  provides  a 
fiexible  means  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can  work 
together  to  bring  about  regulation  of  in- 
terest rates  and  dividends  payable  by  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  maintain  order 
and  competitive  equality  among  institu- 
tions of  differing  purpose  and  authority. 
OfScials  of  these  agencies  agreed  that 
they  would  cooperate  toward  this  end. 
They  stated  that  there  has  been  greater 
coordination  in  the  past  few  months  than 
in  the  entire  prior  history  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies.  They  agreed  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  different  ceilings 
for  different  types  of  deposits  in  different 
institutions.  Historically,  that  has  been 
true,  and  it  may  well  be  that  it  will  be 
necessary  that  such  differentials  be 
maintained  through  regulations  until  in- 
stitutional changes  negating  that  neces- 
sity are  made. 

In  order  to  bring  about  order  from  the 
present  chaotic  conditions,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  be  authority  to  regulate 
all  competing  institutions.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  provision  of  new  authority 
for  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  deter- 
mine maximum  dividend  rates  that  may 
be  paid  by  institutions  imder  its  juris- 
diction. As  one  who  has  always  opposed 
additional  Federal  control  over  private 
institutions,  I  have  thoroughly  studied 
this  prtqx>sed  grant  of  additional  au- 
thority and  am  convinced  from  informa- 
tion available  to  me  that  it  is  necessary 
in  light  of  our  present  problem  and  in 
light  of  the  enhanced  status  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  and  the  pro- 
portion of  total  deposits  of  our  financial 
institutional  community,  held  by  the 
savings  and  loan  industry.  The  savings 
and  loan  industry  has  grown  from  a  rela- 
tively insignificant  industry  with  little 
effect  on  the  economy,  to  a  mature  in- 
dustry taking  an  extremely  important 
part  in  our  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment. With  this  growth  and  stature 
has  ctxne  the  need  for  some  regulation 
as  has  been  present  for  other  financial 
institutions  for  many  years. 


The  new  regulatory  authority  provided 
for  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  however, 
Is  only  for  a  limited  period  of  1  year! 
This  is  desirable  in  one  respect  since  it 
will  provide  a  period  during  which  we 
may  examine  its  use  to  assure  that  it  has 
a  desirable  result  and  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  industry.  On  the  other  iiand,  a 
1-year  limitation  for  all  of  the  provisions 
in  the  bill,  Including  the  broadened 
authority  granted  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  is  certainly  open  to 
question.  To  have  these  powers  expire 
at  a  specific  time  regardless  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  exist  at  that  time, 
may  not  only  be  unwise,  but  it  may  be 
disastrous.  Unfortunately,  the  political 
realities  of  life  did  not  allow  amendments 
In  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  might  have  greatly  improved  this 
legislation.  This  means  that  ue  will 
have  to  keep  a  close  watch  during  the 
next  few  months  and  if  necessary  revise 
and  extend  the  provisions  of  this  bill  far 
in  advance  of  its  expiration. 

None  of  us  knows  what  the  future  will 
bring.  None  of  us  can  foretell  in  ad- 
vance exactly  what  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  will  be.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons, that  it  is  important  that  this  bill 
provide  flexibility  and  that  it  leaves  the 
final  decisions  on  rate  ceilings  as  well  as 
other  action  contemplated  to  responsible 
officials  who  can  with  expertise  follow 
daily  events  closely  and  adjust  properly 
to  the  economic  situation  of  the  moment, 
according  to  their  best  judgment  in  the 
relative  absence  of  political  pressure. 

I  support  the  bill  as  the  best  we  can  do 
at  this  time,  but  with  no  Illusion  that  it, 
In  and  of  itself,  will  provide  the  answer 
to  the  problems  of  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates.  These  problems  must  be 
treated  at  their  source  through  policies 
aimed  at  bringing  demand  more  nearly 
in  line  with  our  capacity  to  produce  or 
bringing  our  capacity  to  produce  more 
nearly  in  line  with  demand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  make  an  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  purpose  of  the 
biU  is  to  give  the  regulatory  agencies 
more  flexible  authority  to  control  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  on  deposits,  and  to 
produce  a  more  acceptable  balance  be- 
tween the  rates  of  interest  paid  by  sav- 
ing and  loan  associations,  banks,  and 
other  financial  institutions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  does  not  manda- 
torily direct  the  fixing  of  a  rate  of  inter- 
est lower  than  it  is  now,  or  higher. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  sets  no  rates.  It 
just  gives  the  authority 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  are  the  regula- 
tory agencies  to  which  this  flexible 
authority  is  granted? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  any  dis- 
cussion, in  cormectlon  with  this  bill,  of 
directing  the  regulatory  agents  to  issue 
an  order  compelling  banks  to  reduce  the 
rate  cf  interest  that  should  be  paid? 
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Mr.  BENNETT.    No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  AndJ  there  is  no 
mandatory  provision  in  ibe  bill? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  is  no  manda- 
tory provision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pt«sident,  I  want 
to  state  that  I  would  opbose  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  regulatory  agency  to 
order  a  mandatory  reduction  of  Interest 
rates  payable  to  depositors  while  In  all 
other  directions  interest  rates  are  going 
up.  But  that  is  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    It  is  hot  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Preijdent,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  BENNETT.   I  yield] 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  thJ3  bill  apply  to 
State  banks? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Thos^  Tinder  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Federal  'Deposit  Insm:- 
ance  Corporation  are  Intplved. 

B4r.  AIKEN.  Only  thbse  which  have 
deposits  guaranteed?         I 

Mr.  BENNETT.  "The  ?tnator  is  cor- 
rect. I 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  It  ipply  to  credit 
unions? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  Id  ftpplles  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  iand  banks. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  H.R.  14026, 
which  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in  the 
Identical  form  passed  by  the  House,  and 
to  send  the  bill  to  the  President.  In  his 
message  to  the  Congres^  on  the  sub- 
ject of  inflation,  the  Presidisnt  said: 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  ^t  promptly  on 
pending  legislation  to  prevfeht  competition 
for  deposit  and  share  accou|itfi  from  driving 
up  Interest  rates. 

The  President  made  tMs  request  on 
September  8,  1966.  On  September  13, 
the  Banking  and  Currericy  Committee 
held  a  hearing  at  which  representatives 
of  the  Treasxiry  Department,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  all  requested 
prompt  action  on  this  bUl. 

Letters  and  telegrams  f  liom  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  and  other 
bankers'  associations  supported  the  bill, 
though  most  of  these  grjoups,  like  the 
Government  agencies,  wojuld  have  pre- 
ferred permanent  legislation  instead  of 
a  1-year  bill.  The  saving^  and  loan  In- 
dustry were  less  enthusiastic.  In  fact, 
some  of  them  oppose  the  bill,  and  most 
of  them  recommended  the  addition  of 
unrelated  amendments  which  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  proper  U)  add  tp  the  bill  with- 
out thorough  hearings.     ' 

The  bill  has  two  aspects.  First,  the  so- 
called  Ashley  amendment  in  section  1 
follows  along  the  lines  of  the  President's 
message  on  inflation  in  urging  that  the 
current  unusually  high  Interest  rates 
should  be  reduced  to  the  hiaxlmum  ex- 
tent feasible  in  the  light!  of  prevailing 
money  market  and  general  economic 
TOnditions.  In  other  words,  the  bill,  Uke 
the  message,  takes  into  consideration  the 
lact  that  Interest  rates  cannot  be  dealt 
With  as  isolated  matters  but  must  be 
Wewed  In  the  light  of  overaOl  money  mar- 
ket and  general  economic  conditions. 


As  the  President's  message  indicates,  un- 
der the  present  conditions  this  means 
that  our  monetary  problems  must  be  met 
by  an  appropriate  combination  of  flscsd 
and  monetary  measures,  with  the  exer- 
cise of  restraint  on  the  part  of  business. 
labor,  and  the  public.  These  flscal  poli- 
cies— tax  increases  and  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures— will,  of  course,  be  handled 
by  other  committees  in  other  legislation 
or  by  the  executive  branch  in  cutting 
down  on  authorized  spending. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a  number 
of  different  measures  giving  the  bank  and 
savings  and  loan  regulatory  authori- 
ties— the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board — flexible  authority  which  they 
would  be  directed  to  use  to  moderate  the 
"interest-rate  war"  which  has  prevaUed 
among  financial  institutions  for  the  last 
year  or  so.  The  following  powers  would 
be  granted: 

First.  The  authority  of  the  bank  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  place  limits  on  rates 
paid  by  banks  on  time  deposits  would  be 
discretionary,  rather  than  mandatory  as 
under  existing  law,  and  the  agencies 
would  be  given  broader  authority  to  de- 
fine categories  of  deposits  on  which  dif- 
ferent maximum  interest  rates  could  be 
fixed. 

Second.  "The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  would  be  granted  parallel  author- 
ity with  respect  to  savings  in  Institutions 
imder  that  Board's  jurisdiction. 

"Third.  In  addition,  in  order  to  limit 
potential  credit  expansion  by  banks  on 
the  basis  of  time  deposits  and  thus  dis- 
courage banks  in  endeavors  to  draw  sav- 
ings from  other  uses,  the  bill  would  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  authority  to 
raise  requirements  for  reserves  that 
member  banks  must  maintain  against 
such  deposits  to  a  maximum  of  10  per- 
cent, compared  with  the  existing  maxi- 
mum of  6  percent — the  existing  mini- 
mum of  3  percent  would  not  be  changed. 

Fourth.  Finally,  in  order  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  Federal  Reserve  open  mar- 
ket operations  in  regulating  the  supply 
of  reserves  available  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  au- 
thorized to  buy  and  sell  debt  obligations 
of  Federal  Government  agencies. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
powei-s  are  all  discretionary.  No  manda- 
tory ceilings  on  interest  would  be  imposed 
by  the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  the  biU 
simply  broadens  and  extends  the  present 
discretion  now  vested  in  these  three  reg- 
ulatory agencies. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  bill  is  directed  at  the  com- 
petition by  commercial  banks,  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations for  the  public's  saving's  and 
at  the  rates  of  interest  or  dividents  paid 
by  these  financial  Institutions  to  the 
savers  who  Invest  their  savings  in  these 
institutions.  The  bill  does  not  deal 
directly  with  interest  rates  charged  by 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
for  mortgages  or  other  loans,  nor  does 
It  deal  with  the  rates  of  Interest  paid 
by  the  Government  or  by  private  bor- 
rowers on  bonds  or  other  obligations 
they  Issue. 


The  bill  requires  the  three  regulatory 
agencies  to  consult^  with  each  other  be- 
fore making  changes  in  the  maximum 
interest  rates  payable,  though,  of  course, 
each  agency  must  act  in  exercise  of  its 
own  statutory  responsibility  after  these 
consultations. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  to  be 
effective  only  for  a  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment.  The  committee  rec- 
ognized that  this  was  a  very  short  period, 
particvdarly  in  the  Ught  of  the  leadtimes 
involved.  Nevertheless,  the  committee 
felt  that  it  would  provide  an  adequate 
time  to  test  out  the  value  of  the  new 
provisions.  TTie  next  Congress  will  have 
an  ample  opportunity  to  review  the  mat- 
ter and  extend  the  law  if  this  seems  de- 
sirable next  year. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

•The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1601).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Generai.  Statement 

H.R.  14026  In  lU  Initial  section  calls  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  exercise  their  powers  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  reduction  In  Interest  rates  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  In  the  light  of 
conditions  prevailing  In  the  money  market 
and  the  economy  In  general.  Like  the  Presi- 
dent's antl-lnflatlon  message  of  September  8, 
1966,  the  bin  seeks  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  current  unusually 
high  Interest  rates,  recognizing  at  the  same 
time  that  these  high  Interest  rates  are  prl- 
marlly  the  result  of  an  Imbalance  between 
recent  exceptionally  large  demands  for  credit 
and  the  supply  of  funds  available  for  lend- 
ing— an  Imbalance  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  monetary  measures  alone,  but  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  cured  by  an  appropriate  com- 
bination of  fiscal  and  monetary  measures, 
together  with  restraint  exercised  by  the 
private  sectors  of  the  economy. 

To  enable  the  regulatory  agencies — the 
Federal  Resen'e  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp>oratlon.  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board — to  prevent  undue 
Increases  In,  or  changes  In  the  structure  of. 
Interest  rates  that  might  endanger  the  sta- 
bility of  the  economy,  and  to  assist  In  bring- 
ing about  any  feasible  reduction  In  the  cur- 
rent high  Interest  ratee,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize those  agencies  to  regulate  competi- 
tive practices  among  banks  and  certain  other 
financial  Institutions  In  their  endeavors  to 
attract  savings. 

(1)  The  authority  of  the  bank  regulatory 
agencies  to  place  limits  on  rates  paid  by 
banks  on  time  deposits  would  be  discre- 
tionary, rather  than  mandatory  as  under  ex- 
isting law,  and  the  agencies  would  be  given 
broader  authority  to  define  categories  of  de- 
posits on  which  different  maximum  Interest 
rates  could  be  fixed. 

(2)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
would  be  granted  parallel  authority  with  re- 
spect to  savings  In  Institutions  under  that 
Board's  Jurisdiction. 

(3)  In  addition,  in  order  to  limit  potential 
credit  expansion  by  banks  on  the  ImlsIs  of 
time  deposits  and  thus  discourage  banks  In 
endeavors  to  draw  savings  from  other  uses. 


22698 

tb*  bUl  woold  gtv*  ttM  WtOmnl 
Bowtf  Mitlicrlty  to  ntm  nquUwMOts  tor 
iMMiM  that  membar  tenka  mut  ouantaln 
uaOiiat  mob  d«i>oalto  to  a  maximum  of  10 
pSromt.  ocmpftrad  trttli  tbe  codstUig  mul- 
mum  of  6  percwit.  (Tbe  extettng  mlnlmtaa 
of  S  pafoent  would  not  be  cbangwL)        _ 

(4)  Finally,  In  order  to  broaden  the  aeupa 
of  Inderal  nawn  iw  open-market  operattona 
in  iwulatlnc  tbe  aupply  of  reaerve*  available 
to  the  banklac  ayatMBi.  the  Fedwal  Resenre 
K>tiv«  are  autborlaad  to  buy  and  aeU  d«bt 
Obllgatlona  of  Federal  Government  agendee. 
The  bin  alao  proTldea  that  any  changea  In 
n.»»im«m  ratea  payable  made  by  any 
regulatory  agency  aball  be  made  after  con- 
aultlng  with  the  other  regulatory  agencies 
with  ««™«»*>  powera  over  othv  financial 
Inatltutlona.  ^       _    ^ 

PtovUlcKia  of  the  Mil  Mr*  to  be  effective 
only  during  a  period  of  1  year  from  tte  date 
of  Ita  enactment.  The  committee  recognised 
that  the  ahortneaa  of  this  period  may  ralae 
dlfloQltlae  In  admlnlatarlng  theae  provlatooa. 
but  It  waa  felt  that  there  would  be  adequate 
opportunity  next  year  to  review  the  situation 
and  oooalder  the  advlaabUlty  of  grant- 
ing pacmanent  authority  or  modifying  It  as 
may  be  deemed  desirable. 

BACxaaowo 
Authority  to  impose  maximum  llmlta  on 
Intereat  rates  payable  on  time  deposlU  by 
h^w^T  waa  first  granted  to  the  Federal 
'  Reserve  Board  In  Ute  Banking  Act  of  1039. 
Later,  similar  authority  over  rates  paid  by 
nonmember  Insured  banks  was  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Dtreetora  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Xnaurance  Corporation. 

It  appears  from  conditions  preceding  the 
passage  ot  *****  legislation,  that  its  main  pur- 
pose waa  to  prevent  banks  from  engaging  In 
oompetttlve  practices  that  might  endanger 
the  aolvency  of  Individual  banks  and  the 
aoundnees  of  the  hanking  system.  At  the 
same  time  banks  were  prcdilblted  from  pay- 
ing any  Interest  on  demand  depoalts.  It 
was  felt  that  practlcea  engaged  In  by  banks 
In  preceding  years  to  attract  deposits,  to- 
gether with  deterioration  in  quality  stand- 
ards at  asaets  acquired  by  banks  to  maintain 
itamlngTt  had  been  In  part  responalble  for 
the  disastrous  >««"V"g  dlfflcultlea  of  the  early 
10301. 

I^X'  many  years  after  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  the  abundance  of  funds  avail- 
able for  li«^«"g.  together  with  slack  bor- 
rowing damanda.  resulted  In  such  low  market 
mieiset  rates  that  limits  aatahllsbed  undar 
the  regulation  had  little  or  no  slgnlfloant 
effect.  In  the  meantime,  savings  and  loan 
BssftflatlT^T  grew  n^tldly;  they  aMembled  a 
large  volume  of  personal  savings  and  Invested 
the  proceeds  In  home  mortgagea. 

In  the  course  of  time,  credit  demands  es- 
pandad  relative  to  the  avallatde  supply  of 
savln«i,  and  Interest  rates  generaUy  tended 
to  rise.  Banks  became  more  active  In  com- 
peting for  saving!  funds,  and  the  ceilings  on 
rates  they  could  pay  became  effective  In 
^iinniiitg  their  ability  to  compete  for  depoalts. 
During  the  past  6  years,  the  ceilings  on 
xates  payable  by  banks  on  time  depoalts  have 
been  gradually  raised  to  levels  at  which  the 
t«^T»fc«  could  be  more  effectively  competitive 
with  other  institutions  and  forms  of  invest- 
ment. The  volume  of  time  deposits  at  banks 
has  grown  r^ldly,  and  In  the  past  year  or 
mora  their  growth  has  exceeded  that  of  other 
depoalt-type  eavlngs  Institutions  as  shown 
in  the  following  table.  At  the  same  time. 
Interest  rates  on  other  typee  of  Investment 
have  increased  even  more  rapidly.  As  a 
reeultk  savings  and  loan  asaoolatlons,  with 
large  volumsa  of  assets  acquired  when  inter- 
eat rates  ware  lower,  have  been  in  aless  favor. 
able  oompstitive  posltlnn,  Partly  beoauae  of 
the  importance  of  auoh  assootations  In  bui>> 
plying  nortcags  funda.  as  weU  as  because  of 
strong  competing  demands  from  other  typss 
<d  liwuwms.  the  volume  ct  funds  availaMe 
I 
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for  hOBM 

in  the  past  year 


haa  sharply  dlmlnlstasd 


■  iDdndas  awllt  unions  U.8.  ssvtags  bond*,  end 
noatal  nTtnss.  not  riwwn  wpwmtclT.        ,    ,  . 

■hlpe,  and  oorpontlofu. 
I  preUmliuiry  esttnute. 


This  situation  and  Its  threat  to  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  funds  for  inaHit,alnlng  an  adequate 
volume  of  homebulldlng  has  neoeeslUted  a 
review  of  regulations  and  leglaUUon  affect- 
ing the  distribution  of  savings  among  the 
vailoua     typea     of     Investment     dsnands. 
Under  existing  conditions  with  tendencies 
toward  expansion  of  demands  in  exceas  of 
prodtjcuve  capacity  and  consequent  infla- 
Uon  of  prlcee.  It  la  not  advisable  or  feasible 
to    meet    aU    unsatisfied    credit    demands 
through  monetary  expansion.    Tlie  P«»W«a 
of  maintaining  stable  economic  growth,  wlin 
equitable  distribution  of  reeourcee  among 
varlooa  t1#p««'"**   Involvea  restralnta  on  ex- 
oesslve  expansion  along  with  structural  ar- 
rangementa  for  aUooating  available  euppllea 
of  credit    This  task  may  be  accomplished  in 
large  part  through  the  operation  of  the  inter- 
acting market  forcea  of  demand,  supply,  and 
nrice  ohangea.    To  some  extent,  however,  leg- 
UUtlve  changea  are  needed  to  facilitate  de- 
alrable  structural  adjustments  and  avoid  un- 
dealrable  ohangea. 

The  aim  of  thU  bill  U  to  fadUUte  needed 
changes  and  to  discourage  undesirable  shifts 
in  the  volume  and  flow  of  savings  in  meeting 
credit  demands, 
TBZ  rKBUDKKT'm  jMTi-Jxwixaom  mmtam 
During  the  past  2  yeare  the  economy  has 
been  marked  by  rapidly  inoreaslng  demands 
for  credit  from  aU  sources,  public  and  pri- 
vate.   The  supply  of  savings  available  for 
lending  has  not  risen  nearly  fast  enonigh  to 
meet  aU  these  demands,  though  the  volume 
of  credit  aotuaUy  supimed  haa  been  rising 
substantially — even  faster  than  the  increases 
In  ou^ut  of  goods  and  services  would  war- 
rant,  with  resulting  upward   preesures  on 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  consumer  goods 
and  servlcee.    The  result  of  the  imbalance 
between  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of 
credit  has  been  a  rH»W  Increase  In  Interest 
rates  during  the  past  2  years  to  the  Mghes^ 
leveU  of  the  past  40  or  CO  years.    This  In- 
crease in  interest  ratea  has  been  due  in  part 
to  reliance  almost  entirely  on  monetary  re- 
straints to  control  the  Inflationary  effects  of 
expanding  demands  for  credit.    It  has  had 
partlcxUarly    severe   effects   on   special   esg- 
mants  of  the  economy,  such  as  the  housing 
market  and  bomebuildlng.  whl^  are  de- 
pendent on  large  suppllss  of  credit  at  mod- 
erate rates,  on  smaU  biislnesses,  and  on  low- 
cost  student  loans.    WhUe  imusual  efforts 
have  been  made  to  allevUte  the  problems  of 
these  Individual  segments  of  the  economy. 
theae  efforts  have  not  been  dlreoted  at  the 
basic  causes  of  the  problem — the  tmhalaTM» 
between  the  total  demands  for  credit  and 
the  supply  of  credit  that  can  be  suppUed 
without  infiatlonary  oonaequenoae. 

The  President's  antl-lnnatlon  message,  and 
the  proposals  relating  to  taxation  and  gov- 
ernment expenditures  contained  In  that  mes- 


sage, are  directed  at  underlying  causes  of 
the  problem,  as  la  the  dlrecttve  contained  in 
■ecUon  1  of  H.B.  14030. 

The  powers  which  HJt.  14096  will  give  to 
the  regulating  agencies  will  not  cure  the 
basic  imbalance  between  the  demands  tor 
credit  and  the  supply  of  credit.  However. 
failietons  and  discreet  exercise  of  these  pow. 
ere  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  pressures  on 
UiLsioet  ratea  from  {trodudng  harmful  re- 
sults in  the  economy.  In  addition,  the  pow- 
ers given  in  HJl.  14036  wUl  enable  the  regu- 
lating agencies  to  moderate  the  "Interest- 
rate  war"  between  various  financial  Institu- 
tions which  has  Itself  served  to  stimulate 
interest  rate  Increasee  beyond  those  called 
for  by  eoonomlc  factors. 

AMALTSM  or  THX  niX 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Beeerve  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Land 
Bank  Board — the  agencies  primarily  con- 
cerned with  fiscal  and  credit  poUdes— shaU 
exercise  their  powers  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion of  interest  ratea  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feaaible  in  the  light  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing In  the  money  market  and  the  econ- 
omy In  general.  This  section  thus  expresses 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Government  as  a  whole  should 
be  directed  toward  a  reduction  of  Interest 
rates,  which  are  at  the  highest  levels  In  more 
than  40  years.  Insofar  as  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  Jeopardizing  price  stability 
or  continued  economic  ^owth. 

This  provision  was  added  to  the  bill  by  an 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  the  Honorable  Ttooicaa  L.  Ashlzt.  In  ex- 
pUlnlng  the  purpose  of  his  amendment.  Mr. 
ASHUT  sUted  that  "all  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  whether  concerned  with  monetary 
or  fiscal  policy,  should  be  directed  to  mo- 
bilise thdr  reeourcee  In  a  combined  effort  to 
aUevlate  the  high  intwest  rate  conditions 
that  now  face  ua."  He  added  that  "a  major 
part  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
relied  so  exclusively  upon  monetary  poUcy 
rather  than  a  mix  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  to  dampen  an  overhot  economy."  On 
the  same  day  that  the  HOuae  passed  HJi. 
14036.  the  President  deUvered  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  announcing  steps  that  would 
be  taken  tmdar  existing  law,  and  proposing 
changes  in  the  tax  Uw.  to  employ  fiscal 
measures  more  effectively  in  restraining  ex- 
cees  demand  that  poses  a  threat  to  price 
stability. 

Monetary  policy  should  be  used  to  restrain 
Inflationary  preaeurea;  If  supplies  of  money 
and  credit  were  to  expand  sufficiently  to  fi- 
nance the  extraordinary  demands  that  have 
l>een  pressing  on  an  economy  operating  close 
to  capacity,  an  InflaUonary  spiral  would 
surely  set  in.  But.  as  the  President  has  rec- 
ognised, monetary  policy  alone  may  not  as- 
eure  sUblllty.  Or  to  maintain  etoblUty  in 
the  face  of  heavy  credit  demands,  monetary 
restraints  may  result  in  such  high  interest 
ratea  aa  to  depreae  unduly  certain  actlvlUe^ 
BecenUy  high  Interest  rates  iffpear  to  have 
drawn  funda  from  homebulldlng  whUe  prov- 
ing inadequate  in  reatralnlng  buslnesfl  In- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment,  one  of  tne 
strongest  forces  feeding  the  exceptional  de- 
mand for  bank  credit  This  uneven  linp»« 
of  Oovwnment  ewmomlc  policy  should  w 
corrected  through  a  better  balance  of  mone- 
tary policies  and  fiscal  poUcles.  Including  m 
the  latter  expenditure  controls,  debt  manage- 
ment, and  tax  poUciea.  The  A^ey  am^d- 
ment  should  prove  helpful  in  bringing  about 
the  adopUcn  of  poUdes  to  aooompllsh  tnese 
objecttves.  ^^    , . 

SecUon  a  of  the  blU  would  effect  the  fc*- 
lowing  changes  in  the  provisions  of  section 
19  of  the  Federal  nesurve  Act: 

(1)  The  FedMal  Reserve  Board  would  w 
authorised  to  fix  reserve  ^equlr^i^J 
against  Ume  deposlU  between  the  limits  w 
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3  and  10  percent.  In  lieu  of  the  existing  limits 
of  3  and  6  percent. 

(2)  In  its  present  form,  i  section  19  au- 
thorizes the  Board  to  modify  reserve  require- 
ments "in  order  to  prevent  Injurious  credit 
expansion  or  contraction."  As  explained  In 
the  House  report  on  the  bill,  I  this  phrase  was 
omitted  to  negate  any  suggestion  Oiat  it 
limits  authority  to  make  changes  in  reserve 
requirements  designed  to  ehrourage  shifts 
in  the  structure  of  bank  dep<)«its  and  assets. 
as  contrasted  to  expansion  o»  contraction  In 
the  volume  of  credit.  j 

(3)  The  13th  paragraph  of  Section  19  now 
requires  the  Board  to  presdrtbe  maximum 
permissible  rates  of  Interest  that  may  be  paid 
by  member  banks  on  time  and  savings 
deposits.  H.R.  14028  would  make  this  au- 
thority of  the  Board  discretionary  rather 
than  mandatory.  | 

(4)  Before  imposing.  chanMng,  or  remov- 
ing maximum  limitations  o4  interest  rates 
payable  by  member  banks,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  would  be  requl>-ed  to  consult 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  iof  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Cori)oratloh  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.|  This  require- 
ment to  consult  applies  as  w*Il  to  the  other 
regulatory  agencies  affected  by  the  act.  It 
supplements  their  broader  responsibility  to 
exercise  their  powers  on  the  basis  of  appro- 
priate consultation  with  otiher  interested 
agencies,  such  as  the  Treasur{^— particularly 
mentioned  In  secUon  1  of  the  bUl— the  Coun- 
cU  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  { 

(5)  In  its  present  form,  section  19  speclfl- 
caUy  enumerates  criteria  gov;rning  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  maximum  raes  of  Interest 
on  time  and  savings  depositfe.  H.R.  14026 
would  add  to  the  list  of  pernitesible  criteria 
enumerated  and  would  authol-lze  the  Board 
also  to  prescribe  interest  rajoe  limitations 
"according  to  such  other  reasonable  bases 
as  the  Board  may  deem  desirable  In  the  pub- 
lic interest."  T 

The  principal  changes  are  tthose  concern- 
ing criteria  for  establishing  diffsrent  rates  by 
categories    of    deposits.      Thei   are    needed 
to  forestall  avoidance  of  the  Board's  exist- 
ing rate-control  regulation   (ifiulatlon  Q) 
On  July  16,  the  Board  amended  regulation 
0  to  establish  a  maximum  rate  of  6  percent 
on  time  deposits  with  multiple  maturities 
(4  percent  for  those  maturing  in  less  than 
90 days).    The  Board  has  Infomied  the  com- 
mittee that  lower  ceilings  wene  imposed  on 
mulOple-maturity  deposits   in   an   effort  to 
differentiate     between     so-callfed     consumer 
CDs  and   the   larger  denomination,   money 
market  CD,  on  which  a  ceiUng  of  5  percent 
would  be  unrealistic  under  pr^ent  competi- 
tive conditions  in  domestic  an<i  Internation- 
•imoney  markete.     At  the  saine  time,  the 
«»rd  called  the  committee's  attention  to  the 
ihortcomings  of  this  method  ot  differentiat- 
ing between  the  two  kinds  of  OD's.  and  re- 
quested  that  section    19   be   broadened   in 
^„- !!.-  Pro^<le  more  flexibility  In  establish- 
ing different  ceilings  for  different  kinds  of 
aeposlts.     Unless   the   broader  authority  is 
^ted  the  present  6-percent  oelling  might 
tte  widely  breached  by  banks  offering  single- 
maturity  CD's  In  smaller  denominations  at 
Wgher  rates  of  interest  in  an  eflbrt  to  attract 
ttvtags   funds.     This   could    tiuch   off   the 
nna  Of  destructive  rate  war  among  thrift 
insmutlons  that  the  bill  is  desjJSed^to  pre- 

o..t«!?°''*y  ***  estabUsh  higheir  reserve  re- 
S^^'l**  *^*°'*  *^e  deports  was  re- 
?^7^  .  Z  **"*  ^*"*  '°  recognition  of  the 
act  that  banks  have  made  Incrteeslng  use  of 
wrge-denomlnatlon,  negotiable  CD's  to  at- 
™ct  short-term  money  market  funds,  aa 
«"  aa  smaller  denomination  consumer  CD's 
Uon.  '♦l^'*'?"^  attractive  withdrawal  op- 
aons,  thereby  attracting  funda  that  other- 

ta^nT""  **w''*'"  '°**««^  ''I  demand  deposit 
wiances,  which  bear  higher  reserve  requlre- 
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ments.  or  In  other  types  of  depositary  insti- 
tutions.      Funds    attracted    to    commercial 
banks  in  this  way  can  prove  highly  volatile 
when  cash  needs  or  the  attracUveness  of  in- 
terest rates  or  other  terms  available  on  other 
Instruments    cause    shifts    of    funds    from 
banks— and  It  has  to  be  recognized  that  such 
shifts  will  undoubtedly  occur  In  the  future. 
The  Board  has  recently  raised  reserve  re- 
quirements  to  the  statutory  maximum  on 
most  time  deposits  and  has  requested  au- 
thority to  alter  reserve  requirements  on  ap- 
proprltae  categories  of  time  deposits  over  a 
range  more  comparable  with  that  now  ap- 
plicable  to   demand   deposits.     Several   dif- 
ferent effects  of  any  Increase  in  time  deposit 
reserve  requirements  should  be  distinguished 
First,  it  would  raise  the  proportion  of  bank 
resources  tied  up  In  nonearning  assets    and 
to  that  extent  would  produce  a  small  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  such  time  deposits  to 
the    banks.     Second,   the   Increased    reserve 
balance  held  by  each  member  bank  to  satisfy 
the  higher  reserve  requirement  would  rep- 
resent a  small  Increase  in  what  U  effectively 
a  restricted  liquidity  reserve  of  the   bank 
Finally,  any  change  in  time  deposit  reserve 
requirements  could  also  serve  to  increase  or 
decrease— as  the  case  may  be— the  general 
avallablUty    of    bank    reserves,    and    could 
thereby   assist,   in   coordination   with   other 
Federal  Reserve  instruments,  in  implement- 
ing general  monetary  policy.    In  view  of  the 
wide  differential  between  existing  reserve  re- 
quirements on  demand  deposits  and  those 
now  permitted  on  time  deposits,  there  is  an 
Inducement  for  banks  to  make  arrangemente 
whereby  depositors  are  encouraged  to  shift 
their  balances  without  really  changing  the 
essential  monetary  nature  or  rate  of  use  of 
the  balances.     Properly  employed.  Judicious 
adjustments  In  time  deposit  reserve  require- 
ments could  assist  in  altering  the  willingness 
of  banks  to  attract  time  deposits  and  their 
capacity  to  withstand  any  subsequent  liqui- 
dations thereof. 

Rate  ceilings  are  made  discretionary  rather 
than  mandatory  so  that  they  may  be  applied 
in  tinges  such  as  those  we  are  now  experienc- 
ing, but  may  be  suspended  in  less  trouble- 
some times  when  they  are  no  longer  needed 
This  provision  follows  a  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions in  Its  report  of  April  li.  1963  Its 
reasoning  is  set  forth  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  that  report: 

"On  balance,  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  case  for  continuous  regulation  (of  inter- 
est rates  on  time  deposits)  has  less  force 
today  than  in  1933.  Nevertheless,  recogniz- 
ing the  possibiUty  of  a  recurrence  of  the  need 
for  maximum  rates,  the  Committee  does  not 
propose  that  interest  rate  regulaUon  be  com- 
pletely abandoned.  Rather,  It  should  be 
placed  on  a  standby  basU  and  extended  to 
other  depositary-type  institutions.  The  very 
existence  of  such  standby  authority  would 
help  to  prevent  excessive  Increases  In  rates 
paid. 

"The  Committee  envisages  that  such 
standby  authority  would  be  Invoked  by  the 
responsible  supervisory  agencies  only  when 
they  deem  It  necessary  either  to  prevent  in- 
stitutional practices  In  the  payment  of  Inter- 
est and  extension  of  credit  that  were  Incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  and  liquidity  of  a 
significant  number  of  Institutions  or  to  sup- 
plement other  governmental  policies  to  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946." 

Section  2  of  H.R.  14026  woiUd  aUo  change 
the  sequence  and  the  language  of  a  number 
of  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  in  order  to  simplify  and  clarify 
those  provisions.  The  foUowing  are  two  ex- 
amples of  such  amendments  made  by  the 
bUl:  ' 

(1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  19 
would  be  amended  by  omitting  an  enumera- 
tion of  various  terms  that  the  Board  was 


authorized  to  define,  substituting  therefor 
a  general  provision  that  the  Board  may  "de- 
fine the  terms  used  in  this  section";  and  an 
unnecessary  proviso  is  deleted. 

(2)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  19  is 
deleted,  along  with  a  proviso  In  section  8  of 
the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act;  these  two  pro- 
visions simply  cancel  each  other,  and 
their  repeal  will  help  to  simplify  and  clarify 
the  Federal  statutes. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  make  changes 
corresponding  to  those  applicable  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  In  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to  estab- 
lUh  limits  on  Interest  rates  payable  on  time 
deposits  by  Insured  banks  not  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  for  the  first 
time  give  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  clear  legislative  authority  to  place 
limits  on  rates  of  dividends  or  interest  that 
may  be  paid  on  shares,  deposits,  or  with- 
drawable accounts  by  all  Institutions  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  and  by  members  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  except  those  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  The 
authority  granted— limited  to  a  1-year  pe- 
riod—would be  parallel  to  that  which  may  be 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
over  Insured  commercial  banks.  This  au- 
thority Is  In  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit  and  by  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Financial  Institutions. 

It  was  made  clear  at  the  hearing  that  the 
bill  would  authorize,  but  it  would  not  re- 
quire, the  regulatory  agencies  to  establish 
differentials  in  the  maximum  interest  and 
dividend  rates  that  may  be  paid  by  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  thrift  insti- 
tutions as  compared  with  commercial  banks. 
The  need  for  such  differentials  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  and  the  extent  and  degree  of 
difference  would  under  the  bill  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  regulatory  agencies. 

Section  6  of  the  bUl  provides  that  rate 
regulations  in  effect  when  the  bUl  is  enacted 
shall  remain  in  effect  untU  modified  or 
rescinded. 

Section  6  of  the  bUl  would  extend  the 
range  of  securlOes  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  empowered  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  open 
market,  to  Include  all  obligations  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  may  now 
purchase  and  sell  a  number  of  Federal 
agency  obligations  in  the  open  market,  be- 
cause the  obligations  are  fuUy  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  by  statute  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law  in  accordance  with  an  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
(42  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  No.  1  of  Apr.  1,  1961). 
These  Include  certain  obligations  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  District  of  Colvimbia 
Armory  Board,  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
the  Maritime  Administration.  The  bulk  of 
these  and  the  other  Issues  currently  eligible 
however,  are  small  in  size  and  do  not  Include 
the  major  agency  Issues  traded  In  the 
market. 

The  principal  agency  Issues  in  terms  of 
aggregate  size  and  market  activity  sre  Fed- 
eral intermediate  credit  bank  debentures 
Federal  home  loan  bank  notes  and  bonds! 
Federal  land  bank  bonds,  bank  for  coopera- 
tives debentures,  and  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  debentures  and  certificates 
of  parUclpatlon.  Aside  from  short-term  (6 
months  or  less)  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank  obligations,  none  of  these  issues  are 
eligible  for  System  transacUona,  even  though 
from  a  "market"  point  of  view  there  is  Uttle 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  Issues  that 
are  either  explicitly  guaranteed  or  covered  by 
the  Attorney  Generals  opinion.  In  fact, 
these  currently  ineligible  Issues  could  prob- 
ably be  bought  and  sold  by  the  System  in 
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•ubstanU&l  volume  with  len  rlak  of  disrupt- 
ing market  coodlUocu  than  oould  the  cur- 
rently eligible  laraee. 

Making  all  agency  laeuee  eligible  for  System 
punfliaaa  or  Mle  would  Increaae  the  potential 
llezlbUlty  of  open  market  tranaactlona  and 
could  aleo  serve  to  make  these  securities 
somewhat  more  attractive  to  investon. 
MThlle  public  acceptance  and  understanding 
ol  these  Issues  has  grown,  there  may  stlU  be 
a  lingering  public  hesitation  In  some  cases 
to  acqiUre  and  hold  some  of  these  Issues  be- 
cause of  diverse  and  cmnplez  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative factors.  If  all  the  Issues  were 
eligible  for  System  operations,  this  could  act 
■•  something  of  a  common  denominator  of 
market  acceptability  and  would  tend  to  es- 
tsMlsh  a  more  uniform  market  background 
for  the  various  agency  Issues. 

By  authorizing  System  transactions  In 
agency  Issues,  the  bill  would  place  them  en 
\be  same  footing  as  direct  obligations  of  the 
ITJB.  Government  so  far  as  System  open 
market  operations  are  concerned.  As  with 
direct  Treasury  debt.  System  decisions  as  to 
whether,  when,  and  how  much  to  buy  yr  sell 
of  agency  Issues  would  have  to  be  madit  with 
r  view  to  the  need  for  supplying  or  absorbing 
reserves  as  Indicated  by  the  stance  of  mone- 
tary policy  and  In  light  of  developments  In 
the  markets.  Including  the  need  to  co]:«  with 
disorderly  market  conditions,  should  they 
emerge.  In  any  event.  It  would  be  impor- 
tant, as  at  present,  to  avoid  any  semblance 
of  "rigging"  the  markets  or  "pegging"  the 
Interest  rates  for  any  particular  Issues,  tot 
such  actions  would  give  rise  to  official  domi- 
nance of  the  markets  that  would  tun  counter 
to  many  of  the  broader  objectives  of  Federal 
financial  policies  and  might  In  fact  harm 
rather  than  aid  the  propitious  fimctlonlng 
of  the  market  for  such  securities. 
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GLENIVAN  C.  SIMPSON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  303)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Olenlvan  C.  Simpson  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Retolx)ed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  U  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Olenlvan  C.  Simpson,  niece  of  Oranterson 
8.  Clark,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


THOMASINE  C.  THOMPSON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  304)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Thomaslne  C.  Thompson  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

RetotveA.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  la  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Thomaslne  O.  Thompson,  widow  of  WUllam 
A.  Thompson,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Senate 
Office  BuUdlngs  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPY  OP  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LICATIONS FOR  THE  GENERAL 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  (S.  3809)  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  an 
additional  copy  of  certain  mibUcatlons 


was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  8800 

Be  It  enacted  "by  the  Senate  ffnd  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  oasembled.  That  the 
Printing  Act  of  January  12.  188S  (28  SUt. 
001) ,  ss  amended  by  the  Act  of  Jime  17,  1036 
(ch.  367,  40  SUt.  386:  44  n.S.C.  216a),  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  that  portion  of 
the  first  sentence  preceding  the  colon  and 
by  Inserting  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 
"There  shall  be  printed  and  delivered  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  official  use.  Including  use 
by  the  Presidential  Library  established  for 
the  President  during  whose  term  or  terms 
the  documents  were  Issued,  three  copies  ecuih 
of  the  following  publications  which  shall  be 
chargeable  to  the  Congress:".  The  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  the  word  "two" 
where  It  appears  In  the  last  phrase  of  that 
portion  of  the  first  sentence  following  the 
colon  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"three". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcosd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1602).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

8.  3800  would  authorize  the  Public  Printer 
to  supply  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion with  one  additional  set  of  such  publi- 
cations as  Issued,  which  its  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service  (Office  of  Presidential 
Libraries)  woiild  make  available  to  the 
Presidential  Library  established  for  the 
President  during  whose  term(s)  the  docu- 
ments were  Issued. 

During  fiscal  year  1960  two  copies  each  of 
8,561  items  were  received  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  pursuant  to  44 
n.S.C.  215a.  The  Public  Printer  advises 
that  on  that  basis  the  additional  set  of  pub- 
lications which  S.  3809  would  provide  for 
Presidential  Libraries  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $1,900  per  year. 


EXPANSION  OF  PROGRAM  OF 
GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THE  REPUB- 
LIC OF  THE  PHILIPPINB8  FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION  OF  CERTAIN 
VETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  16330)  to  provide  for  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  program  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
for  the  hospitalization  of  certain  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "disabilities"  to  Insert  "if  they  en- 
listed before  July  4,  1946,  and". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanati<m  of  the  Mil? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  r^wrt  has 
not  been  printed  at  the  moment.  The 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  knofw  what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  ask  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  imderstandlng  that  a  bill  has  been 


introduced  that  would  require  the  Goy- 
emment  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
hospital  and  medical  services  to  Filipinos 
who  did  not  serve  in  World  War  n  but 
who  have  served  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment since  then.  The  medical  and  hos- 
pitalization services  would  be  provided 
regardless  of  whether  the  disability  had 
any  connection  with  the  military  service. 

Mr.  ELLENDEXl.  Would  that  be  In 
addition  to  what  we  now  provide? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  bill  for  that  purpose, 
but  I  think  it  Is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over. 

lilr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
may  we  have  the  amendment  read 
again?    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  10,  after  the  word  "dis- 
abUltles"  insert  "If  they  enUsted  before 
July  4.  1046.  and". 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  must 
have  been  changed.  I  think  the  bill 
ought  to  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  calendar. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  object  to  that  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  previous  request  and  the 
action  thereon  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cMisent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
asked  to  object. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Objection  is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 

session. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 

Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 

business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 


were  referred  to  the  app^prlate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  l^ay  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  pr^eedings.) 


EXECUTIVE 
CO] 


REPOi 


I  OF 


Of 


The   following    favorabte    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Sir.  rULBRlGHT,  from  rtfce  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Arthur    J.    Goldberg,    of 
CHURCH,    U.S.    Senator    froml  ithe    State    of 
Idaho,  CLDToaD  P.  Case,  U.sl  i  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Ja) 
Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columb 
C.  Poster,  of  the  District  of 
representatives    of    the    tJni 
America  to  the  21st  session 
Assembly  of  the  United  Natlo 

James  Roosevelt,  of  C 
Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Mi 
Patricia  Roberts  Harris,   of 


Hes  M.  Nabrlt, 
and  WllUam 
:|alumbia,  to  be 
States    of 
i>t  the  General 


Itfornla,     Mrs. 

lesota,     Mrs. 

le  District  of 


NOMINATIONS     PLACED     ON     THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

W  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nommations  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice beginning  George  E.  Goodman  to  be 
surgeon,  and  ending  Joel  P.  Kollin,  to  be 
senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  6. 1966 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Public  Health  Service  are 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Do  Senators  desire  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  so  ask 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


Columbia.  George  L.  Klllion.Tof  California, 


York,  to  be 
the     United 


and  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  of 
alternate     representatives     o^     ^^     uixilcu 
States  of  America  to  the  218^  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  UnlUd  Nations: 

Robert  R.  Bowie,  of  Massadhusetts,  to  be 
Counselor  of  the  Department  jof  State; 

J.  Robert  Schaetzel.  of  Hlijiols.  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Ewopean  Communities,  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary; 

W.  True  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment  Bank; 

John  M.  McSweeney.  of  Nebraska,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1  to  be  Envoy 
Eifraordlnary  and  Minister  P  l*nlpotentlary 
to  Eulgaria;  i  ' 

Reynold  E.  Carlson,  of  Ter  lessee  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  tad  Plenlno. 
ternary  to  Colombia;  *-ienipo- 

Roblnson  Mcflvalne.  of  Pe  Aisylvanla,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  classliTto  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Pianlpotentlary 
totheRepubllcof  Guinea;  and        *~'*""y 

Glenn  W.  Ferguson,  of  Mainland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  an<  U  Plenlpoten- 
tt«y  to  the  Republic  of  Kenya.    1 

J^^  ACTINO  PRESroElJt  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  state  the  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  conslderaUon  of  legislative  business 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  Ol  'PORTU- 
NTTY  COMMISSION 

■nie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
M  Stephen  N.  Shulman.  of  \rirginia.  to 
Ma  member  of  the  Equal  Itaployment 
Opportunity  Commission  fit  the  re- 
gjtader  of  the  term  expiring  July  1, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
S°if-  Without  objection,  tie  nomina- 
Hon  is  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  ioARD 

^rilJ^^L^^^^^  "»<*  "»«  iilomlnatlon 
M  Howard  G.  Gamser.  of  Ndw  York,  to 

ae  amember  of  the  National  Mediation 
y  for  the   term  expiring   July   1, 

po?*  4?P'°  PRESIDENT^  pro  tem- 
wre  Without  objection,  the  nomlna- 
"01  Is  confirmed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS— CLOTURE  MOTION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  motion  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  motion  will  be  received,  and 
the  clerk  will  read  It. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotttre  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance vrtth  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
14765,  an  act  to  assure  nondiscrimination  In 
Federal  and  State  Jury  eelection  and  service 
to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of  public  edu- 
cation and  other  pubUc  facilities,  to  provide 
Judicial  relief  against  discriminatory  hous- 
ing pracUces,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mike  Mansfxeld,  Pnttip  A.  Habt,  Joseph 
S.  Clark.  Wayne  Mobse,  Claibobne 
Pell,  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  Jennings  Randolph.  J.  K. 
jAvrrs,  Harrison  Williams.  Edward 
Kennedy.  Gaylord  Nelson,  William 
Proxmire.  Birch  Bayh.  Daniel  Inouye. 
Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Walter  P.  Mon- 
dale,  John  O.  Pastors,  Stephen  M 
ToTTNG,  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Robert 
Omffin,  Hugh  Scott,  Cldtord  Case, 
Hiram  L.  Pong,  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreements  relative 
to  today,  tomorrow,  and  Monday  is  it 
correct  to  state  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  will  come  1  hour  after  the  Sen- 
ate meets  on  Monday? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Unless  there 
is  another  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, it  would. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  hour  be 
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equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader, 
or  whomever  they  may  designate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  Fo  ordered. 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  was  wondering.    In 
connection    with    the    previous    motion 
there  was  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  take  the  vote  at  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct,  but  that  was  unusual  and  it  was 
a  convenience  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  commitments  over  the  week- 
end and  we  may  be  delayed  in  getting 
back  because  of  fog  or  other  reasons,  I 
intend  to  get  back  on  Monday  and,  of 
course,  I  shall,  but  there  may  be  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control. 

What  harm  would  It  do  to  change  the 
unanimous-consent  request  and  to  make 
it  for  3  o'clock  or  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, to  give  us  a  chance  to  get  back? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  would  be  no 
harm,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  play 
loose  with  the  rules  too  often.  There 
was  a  real  reason,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  absentees,  to  make  the  previ- 
ous request.  I  would  not  like  it  to  be- 
come a  habit.  I  think  that  the  rules 
should  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
a  habit,  but  a  Senator  may  find  himself 
in  a  position  where  he  is  not  able  to  get 
back.  I  do  not  know  of  any  harm  in  it. 
There  would  be  no  harm  done  to  make  it 
3  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  go  this  far 
and  this  far  only. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  hour  begin  at  1  o'clock  and 
that  the  vote  be  held  at  2  o'clock 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Hearing  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  notice  the  Senate 
will  now  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending a  joint  meeting  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  hear  the  very  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Philippines 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 

At  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
its  Secretary  (Emery  L.  Frazier),  its 
Sergeant  at  Arms  (Robert  G.  Dunphy), 
and  the  Vice  President,  proceeded  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  hear  an  address  delivered  by  His  Ex- 
cellency. Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

(For  the  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
see  today's  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.) 

At  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.  the 
Senate,  having  returned  to  its  Chamber. 
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reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Habub  In  the 
chair). 


RODTINE  MORNINQ  BUSINESS 

Under  the.  order  entered  yesterday 
September  14,  1966,  the  following  rou- 
tine morning  business  was  transacted. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  KUCUKL.  Mr.  President,  today 
at  the  beginning  of  the  holidays  of  Rosh 
Hashanah,  Jews  all  over  the  world  re- 
member their  brethren  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Living  under  Communist  (H>pression, 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  never 
been  allowed  freely  to  exercise  thdr  reli- 
gion, nor  have  they  been  given  Ihe  full 
cultural  freedom,  which  has  been  for 
years  a  favorite  boast  of  Soviet 
propaganda. 

Last  month  the  Jewish  Federatlon- 
Coimcil  of  Los  Angeles  in  a  letter  en- 
closing a  petition  signed  by  a  thousand 
Americans  and  addressed  to  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Soviet  Union  called  for 
Justice  to  the  Jews  of  his  country.  I 
quote  one  eloquent  paragraph: 

Memory  Is  all  too  vivid  aa  we  look  back  In 
horror  and  disbelief  at  the  holocaust  that 
destroyed  six  million  European  Jews.  Our 
hearts  are  heavy,  tar  we  fear  the  loss  of 
three  mllUon  mare  of  our  brethren.  In  the 
piast  Russian  Jewry  pnrovided  the  wellsprlngs 
for  much  of  our  religious  and  cultural  life, 
so  essential  to  Jewish  surrlval,  and  we  fear 
that  theee  may  dry  up  because  of  continued 
restrlctlTe  governmental  policies  and  atti- 
tudes. They  suffer  discrimination  not  ex- 
perienced by  other  minorities  In  Russia. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  contribution 
to  the  culture  of  the  world  made  by  these 
people. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  rejected  out  of 
hand  any  real  concern  for  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens.   I  quote  a  portion  of  its  reply: 

since  your  letter  and  Its  enclosure  can  be 
Interpreted  only  as  a  deliberately  (sic)  hostile 
act  towards  the  Soviet  people  we  are  return- 
ing them  to  you. 

Mr.  President,  this  callous  disregard 
for  the  problems  of  3  million  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  pass  im- 
requited.  All  Americans  condemn  the  in- 
tolerant antirellgious  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  expressed  by  its  Em- 
bassy. 

Americans,  who  believe  in  freedom  of 
faith  and  expression  are  not  deceived  by 
diplomatic  doubletalk.  The  Soviet  Con- 
stitution supposedly  provides  for  freedom 
of  religion ;  but  it  has  not  lived  up  to  that 
provision.  If  we  cannot  accept  Soviet 
pr(»nlses  In  a  vital  matter  of  conscience, 
how  can  we  accept  them  in  any  other 
commitment?  The  world  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  Justice  be  done  to  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letten  printed  in  the  Raoou. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

JrwisH     PxDxxATiON-CoiTNcn.     or 
Obxatcb  liOe  Ancbjs, 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  24,  1966. 
His  Excellency  Anatout  F.  Dobxtnin, 
Embaaay   of  the    Union   of   Soviet   Socialist 
Republics,  Washington.  D.C. 
DxAx  Sa :  We  herewith  submit  to  you  peti- 
tions, containing   signatures  of  some   1,000 
American    Jews    In    Los    Angeles,    who.    In 
Temples,  on  the  occasion  of  Tlsha  B'Ab  (July 
2eth),  a  day  of  traditional   mourning  and 
remembrance,  felt  It  Important  to  give  voice 
to  their  concern  for  the  dire  plight  o<  fel- 
low Jews  In  Soviet  Russia. 

Memory  Is  all  too  vivid  as  we  look  back  In 
horror  and  dlsbeUef  at  the  holocaust  that 
destroyed  6  mllUon  European  Jews.  Our 
hearts  are  heavy,  for  we  fear  the  loss  of  3  mil- 
lion more  of  our  brethren.  In  the  past  Rus- 
sian Jewry  pzmrlded  the  wellsprlngs  for  much 
of  our  rellglOTlrand  cultural  life,  so  essential 
to  Jewish  survival,  and  we  fear  that  these 
may  dry  up  becl^e  of  continued  restrictive 
governmental  policies  and  attitudes.  They 
suffer  discrimination  not  experienced  by  other 
minorities  In  Russia. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  we  plead  for  an 
end  to  second  class  citizenship  for  Soviet 
Jews.  Let  them  live  as  citizens  and  as  Jews 
without  fear  or  hindrance. 

On  behalf  of  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Southern  California: 

Dr.  Max  W.  Bat, 
President,  Jewish  Federation-Council. 

Judge  Isaac  Pacht, 
Chairman,  Community  Relatioru  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Lio  HntsR, 
Chairman,  Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee's  Sub-committee   on   Soviet 
Anti-Semitism. 

Embabst  or  THK  UmoK  or  Sovoct 
Socialist  Republics. 
Washington.  D.C,  September  2, 1966. 
Dr.  Max  W.  Bat. 
Jewish  Federation-Council, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sib:  Acceptance  of  your  letter  of  Augiiat 
24  and  of  the  petition  with  signatures  Is 
hereby  refused  by  this  Embassy. 

Expression  of  "fear  of  loss  of  three  million 
brethren"  In  the  UJS.S.R.  which  comes  In  one 
breath  with  references  to  the  destruction  of 
mllllona  of  Jewish  people  by  German  fascists 
during  World  War  II  sounds  as  an  outrageous 
Insult  to  the  Soviet  people.  Jewish  citizens 
among  them,  who  shed  their  blood  for  the 
liberation  of  Europe  from  Nazi  Germany  thus 
saving  other  millions  of  people,  including 
Jews,  from  physical  annihilation. 

Toxir  letter,  judging  by  all,  U  not  a  result 
of  mere  lack  of  information  about  the  real 
role  which  JewUh  people  play  In  the  life  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  You,  Dr.  Bay,  evidently 
unlike  most  of  those  who  signed  the  petition, 
must  6e  well  aware  of  the  real  situation  In 
this  respect.  Just  as  of  the  difference  between 
Jews  by  their  religion  and  Jewish  people  by 
their  origin,  as  well  as  of  the  difference 
between  Judaism — which  Is  like  any  other 
religion  on  decline  In  the  Soviet  Union  with 
Its  baslcly  materialist  philosophy — and  Jew- 
ish culture  which  Is  appreciated  and  en- 
couraged In  the  U.S.SJI. 

Since  your  letter  and  Its  enclosure  can  b« 
Interpreted  only  as  a  deliberately  hostile  act 
towards  the  Soviet  people  we  are  returning 
them  to  you. 

Slnovaly, 

looa  BUBMOV, 
first  Secretary. 


DEATH  OP  ALONZO  J.  HARRIMAN, 
INTERNATIONALLY  KNOWN  AR- 
CHTTBCT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maine's  most  outstanding  citizens,  Alon- 
zo  J.  Harriman.  passed  away  this  pa^t 
Friday,  September  9,  1966.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly the  foremost  architect  in  the 
history  of  Maine.  His  firm  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  architectural 
firms  in  the  United  States  and  he  was 
recognized  as  an  international  leader  in 
the  field  of  architecture. 

But  he  had  an  even  more  significant 
greatness  than  his  professions^  brilliance 
and  achievement.  That  more  significant 
greatness  was  in  his  personal  character. 
I  have  never  known  a  kinder  person  than 
Alonzo  Harriman.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  pettiness  or  meatmess  in  him. 
I  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word 
about  anyone.  I  am  sure  that  this  did 
not  mean  that  there  was  no  one  who  dis- 
appointed him  or  whose  acts  he  did  not 
approve.  Rather,  he  was  a  living  sym- 
bol of  that  wise  adage  that  if  you  cannot 
say  something  kind  and  nice  about  a 
person  then  do  not  say  anjrthing. 

Yes,  Alonzo  Harriman  was  a  great 
man  who  carried  his  greatness  with  kind- 
ness and  humility  and  with  a  reticence 
that  bordered  on  shyness.  He  was  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father.  He  was  a 
dedicated  man  to  his  profession  and  his 
firm. 

Undoubtedly,  he  should  have  thought 
more  of  himself  and  retired  from  active 
participation  in  his  firm  in  the  interest 
of  his  health.  But  he  decided  otherwise 
and  continued  to  carry  the  heavy  load 
of  his  firm  and  thus  literally  give  his  life 
to  his  profession  and  without  the  slight- 
est whimper. 

I  cannot  do  Justice  in  words  to  Alonzo 
Harriman.  I  was,  indeed,  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  as  a  very  good  friend 
and  to  be  closely  associated  with  his  won- 
derful wife,  Mrs.  Pearl  Harriman.  and 
him  for  many  years.  His  passing  is  truly 
a  deep  loss  to  me — and  it  is  to  the  State 
of  Maine  and  to  the  architect  profes- 
sion— in  almost  as  marked  a  degree  as  it 
is  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Because  the  Lewlston  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 9, 1966,  carried  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  his  life,  I  now  read  that  sum- 
mary: 

Alomso  J.  Haxximan  Dibs  at  68;  iNTCSMt- 
TiONALLT  Known  as  LxAonra  Abchitect 
Alonao  J.  Harriman,  68,  Internationally 
known  architect,  died  early  Friday  morning 
at  Central  Maine  General  Hospital,  where  he 
had  been  a  patient  the  past  few  days.  He 
had  been  In  faUlng  health  In  recent  years. 
His  home  was  at  88  Shepley  St.  He  w»i 
treasurer  of  Alonzo  J.  Harriman  AssoclaWs. 
Inc  392  Court  St. 

The  arm  he  founded  In  1938  Is  considered 
one  of  the  leading  100  In  Its  field  In  the 
United  States.  These  100  do  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  all  architectural  work  in  tbe 
country. 

A  native  of  Bath,  he  was  born  July  6,  1891 
son  of  Charles  A.  and  NeUle  D.  Coombs  Har- 
riman. He  was  graduated  trom  Morse  Hlgb 
School,  Bath,  and  from  University  of  Maine 
and  received  hU  master's  degree  from  Har- 
vard University. 
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His  B.S.  degree  from  Maine  In  i920  was  In 
mechanical  engineering.  During  Bummers, 
he  worked  at  Bath  Iron  Works  for  a  time  as 
a  draftsman.  He  had  wante^l  originally  to 
be  B  shipbuilder.  Seeking  to  fulflU  hie 
knowledge  In  the  art  of  shipbuilding,  he  also 
worked  as  a  machinist,  a  ritweter,  a  fitter, 
and  as  a  member  of  trial  creiv.  For  a  year 
after  his  graduation,  he  work«  d  in  the  boiler 
shop  of  the  big  plant. 

In  1921,  he  shifted  to  build  sg  design  and 
construction  when  he  found  in  1921  there 
was  a  lack  of  work  to  be  found  in  shipbuild- 
ing. When  the  war  emergency  came  along, 
his  knowledge  of  ship  construction,  design,' 
and  operation  stood  him  In  good  stead.  He' 
had  five  years  of  structural  engineering  expe- 
rience as  he  was  nearlng  30  but  preferring  to 
be  sn  architect-engineer  rather  than  an  engi- 
neer, he  went  to  Harvard,  emerging  in  1928 
with  a  M.A.  degree  In  archltSiture. 

aZTITRNS    TO    MAIMM 

Betumlng  to  Iiialne,  he  weni  into  partner- 
thlp  In  Lewlston-Auburn  wtlth  Harry  S. 
Coombs  and  designed  schoolsi  Institutional 
and  municipal  building.  In  inB9,  he  estab- 
lished his  own  firm,  an  office  which  consisted 
of  two  men  and  a  secretary.,  It  now  has 
grown  to  approximately  100  i«rsons. 

By  members  of  his  professloi,  he  was  con- 
»ldered  as  a  conservative,  who  subscribed  to 
basic  principles  rather  than  U>  traditional 
practices.  I 

In  1947  Harriman  was  appUsved  by  the 
War  Department  as  designer  I  of  aU  build- 
ings for  the  huge  bomber  basel  at  Limestone 
now  known  as  Lorlng  Air  Forda  Base.  This 
commission  was  only  one  of  iH  long  series 
which  various  governmental  debartments  ac- 
MTded  him.  During  the  World  War  II  years 
and  those  immediately  preceding,  he  de- 
ilgned  facilities  or  expansion  |i  Bath  Iron 
Works  and  the  huge  South  Pmiand  ship- 
y&rdg  as  well  as  housing  projects.  Industrial 
plants,  hospitals,  schools,  municipal  build- 
ings and  residences,  total  construction  costs 
which  ran  Into  millions  of  dollars. 

PBOTECTION    STSTEM6 

His  firm  designed  fire  protection  systems 
at  many  airports,  numerous  high  schools 
Uiroughout  the  State,  Including  Lewlston 
High  School,  and  numerous  structures  for 
the  New  England  Tel.  and  Tel  <fct>.,  Includlne 
that  in  Lewlston.  J  "^ 

In  1961,  Bates  College  awaiided  him  an 
honorary  degree,  doctor  of  fine  arts.  The  ci- 
tation caUed  attention  to  his  award  shortly 
before  of  a  fellowship  in  the  Airiarlcan  Insti- 
tute of  Archltecu  for  "outstaifllng  service 
to  the  profession  and  service  U  the  Insti- 
tute ;  also  to  his  being  deslgiiated  by  the 
Architectural  Forum  as  "one  I  of  the  first 
hundred  leading  architects  In!  the  United 
stttes.  Buildings  erected  and  r^taodelled  on 
tue  Bates  campus  In  the  past  2b  years  were 
his  work. 

The  Harriman  firm  also  deslg  jcd  many  of 
toe  buildings  at  the  University  o<  Maine  and 
other  State  institutions.  "' 

SEVKBAL  STATB8 

HaiTlman  was  a  registered  aMhltect  and 

"«iwer  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  also 

Rhl^r*^,''"*    architect    in    New  Hampshire, 

to.  v,*^^""?'  '^'^  ^""^  ^°'^-  «  member  of 
we  NaUonal  Council  of  Architectural  Reg- 

"Ktural  Registration  Board. 
beL^!^^'  ^*  ^^  awarded  a  sj^nal  honor, 
^^^^.  *  «»«le8at«  to  the  .United  Na- 
uras  Educational  Scientific  and  biltural  Or- 
Swbation  meeting  on  school  buildings  in 
^on  Prom  1959  to  1961,  he  Was  a  (Urec- 
wof  toe  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
"eprwentlng  New  England.  From  1961-1963, 
ttd^,.  f.  """^  °'  committee;  on  schools 
«a  educauonal  facilities  of  tUei  American 


Institute  of  Architects.  He  was  a  past  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Maine  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  From  1960 
to  1958,  he  served  on  the  AIA  National  com- 
mittee on  school  hoiise  construction;  from 
1964  to  1967.  he  was  a  director  of  the  BuUd- 
Ing  Research  InsUtute. 

AN  AWARD 

In  1947,  he  received  an  award  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Contemporary  Archltectiire  held  In 
connection  with  the  sixth  Pan  American 
Congress  of  Architects.  At  the  1952  regional 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  In  Boston,  the  Harri- 
man plans  for  a  Bar  Harbor  elementary 
school  received  a  blue  ribbon,  the  highest 
honor  given.  In  1955,  he  received  honorable 
mention  for  the  Westerly  schools,  Westerly, 
R.I.,  given  In  National  school  competition. 
The  New  England  Council  of  Architecture 
gave  him  the  1957  centennial  award  for  the 
MllUnocket  elementary  school. 

In  1963,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion In  Washington,  selected  Harriman  de- 
signs as  examples  of  the  government's  new 
approach  to  architecture. 

The  Harriman  firm  dates  back  to  1870. 
when  It  was  then  known  as  Stevens  and 
Coombs.  Philip  A.  Gatz  of  Auburn  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  firm.  In  recent 
years  Its  president. 
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The  Senate,  reflecting  this  mood,  has 
taken  a  giant  step  In  the  passage  of  S 
2947,  authorizing  over  $6  billion  in  Fed- 
eral grants  to  communities  to  combat 
water  pollution. 

But  recently  Senator  Walter  Mondale 
pointed  out  that  despite  the  size  of  our 
programs,  we  have  given  little  attention 
to  the  Increasing  accumulation  of  pollu- 
tion in  our  lakes.  To  compensate  for  this 
omission.  Senator  Mondale  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  with  provision  for  Federal 
grants  to  States  and  communities  for 
pUot  programs  designed  to  develop  new 
or  improved  methods  for  the  prevention 
removal,  and  control  of  pollution  and 
siltation  in  lakes. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  com- 
mented that: 

While  there  U  some  Federal  spending  which 
currently  should  be  curtaUed  because  of  in- 
flationary pressures,  we  heartUy  endorse  the 
Senator's  recogniUon  of  a  need  to  do  more 
to  preserve  our  lakes. 


oil 


TEI.EPHONE  Btmj>INGS 

The  Harriman  firm  has  designed  33  New 
England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  buildings  through- 
out the  State  from  Aroostook  County  to 
Tork.  Harriman  designed  locally  the  Wash- 
burn and  Sacred  Heart  schools  In  Auburn 
and  Lewlston  High  School,  Montello  Junior 
High  School.  St.  Joseph's  School,  Martel  and 
Pettinglll  school  additions.  A  partial  list 
Includes  more  than  100  schools;  also  10 
academies  In  Maine  plm  a  dormitory  at 
Phillip  Exeter  Academy. 

Harriman  designed  from  1947  to  1966  12 
Bates  College  buildings,  13  at  University  of 
Maine,  seven  at  Parmlngtoa  State  College 
three  at  Umversity  of  New  Hampshire  and 
one  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  North  Windham- 
11  structures  at  Plneland  School  at  Pownal- 
the  CMG  Hospital  nxirses'  residence  and  al- 
terations and  an  addition  now  under  con- 
struction; also  numerous  other  hospitals  In 
Maine. 

His  local  designs  Included,  among  many 
others  the  Central  Maine  Youth  Center  First 
Church  of  Christ  Scientists,  Lewlston  Public 
V^rks  garage.  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Co 
office  building. 

Buildings  bearing  his  stamp  include  since 
1947  to  date  everything  at  Jackson  Memorial 
^boratory.  Bar  Harbor;  four  buildings  at 
Worcester  Foundation  for  Experimental  Bi- 
ology at  Worcester,  Mass.;  science  bulldlne 
at  Plymouth  State  College,  Plymouth  NJI 
post  offices  and  office  buUdlngs  at  Augusta' 
Bangor.  Presque  Isle,  and  Rockland,  the  new 
Kennebec  Journal  plant  In  Augusta,  St.  Rose 
de  Lima  Church  In  Chlsholm. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  Oak  Grove  Seminary 
Vassalboro.  member  of  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety, The  Society  of  the  Four  Arts  of  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  High  St.  Congregational  Church 
Harvard  clubs  of  Boston  and  New  York  City 
Cumberland  Club  of  Portland,  and  Augusta 
Country  Club.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Canal  National  Bank. 

Surviving  are  his  widow;  a  son,  Charles  P 
Falmouth;  and  tour  grandchildren. 


MONDALE  SPOTLIGHTS  LAKES 
Mr.   METCALF.    Mr.   President,  last 
month  Life  magazine  published  an  edi- 
torial which  begins : 

There  Is  a  good  chance  that  1966  will  be 
remembered  as  the  year  when  Americans 
finally  got  fed  up  with  pollution. 


The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  observes 
that  while  the  Congress  has  started  an 
attack  on  pollution  In  the  Great  Lakes, 
"of  equal  importance  is  the  preservation 
of  the  invaluable  national  recreational 
resources  represented  by  thousands  of 
other  important  lakes  such  as  are  foimd 
In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Mondale  bill  points  out  a  hopeful 
course  of  action  toward  this  end." 

The  New  York  Times  also  has  recog- 
nized man's  need  for  clean,  clear  water 
as  a  solvent  for  worries  and  problems, 
and  suggests  that,  perhaps  we  have  be- 
gun to  learn  this  at  last. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  need.  What  is  in  question  is  whether 
it  wiU  be  given  adequate  attention  as 
Senator  Mondale  has  urged. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Life,  and  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Minneapolis  Tribune! 
Federal  Am  roa  Oua  Nation's  Lakes? 

Our  Nation's  lakes— a  priceless  heritage 
described  with  affection  In  a  New  York  "nmes 

editorial  reprinted  elsewhere  on  thU  page 

are,  in  too  many  Instances,  "decaying  and 
In  danger  of  becoming  extinct  because  of 
pollution  and  siltation." 

The  words  quoted  are  from  remarks  by 
Sen.  MoNDALx  of  Minnesota  In  Introducing 
legislation  for  an  experimental  federal  pro- 
gram for  prevention,  removal  and  control  of 
pollution  m  lakes,  of  which  the  nation  has 
some  100,000. 

While  there  Is  some  federal  spending 
which  currently  should  be  curtaUed  because 
of  Inflationary  pressures,  we  heartily  endorse 
the  senator's  recognition  of  a  need  to  do 
more  to  preserve  our  lakes.  His  indicated 
cost,  $5  miUlon  to  get  the  program  going  is 
a  mere  drop  in  the  national  fiscal  budget 
compared  to  the  yearly  losses  the  American 
people  suffer  as  more  people,  houses,  boats 
etc.,  overtax  our  lakes. 

"Throughout  the  nation,  lakes  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  pollution  epldenUc;  they  are 
smothering  to  death  In  organic  waste  and 
untreated  poison,'  Mondalb  said.  The  sen- 
ator pointed  to  programs  to  convert  salt 
water,  to  treat  sewage,  to  clean  up  rivers. 
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etc..  but  said  only  "minimal  attention  baa 
b««n  given  to  pollution  in  lakes.  There  la 
no  program  of  federal  assistance  to  tbe  states 
for  the  full-scale  cleaning  of  polluted  lakes, 
and  without  assistance  the  state*  cannot 
handle  this  problem." 

Such  a  program  undoubtedly  woti14.  In 
the  future,  carry  a  potential  for  substantial 
federal  spending — and  for  pork  barrelltls. 
But  American  population  growth — with  Its 
urban  concentrations  and  Its  pressures  on 
outdoor  facilities  such  as  national  parks  and 
beaches — demands  that  our  lakes  be  saved 
for  present  and  future  generations. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Preosl 
To  Savx  Dying  Lakes 

Minnesota's  marvelous  heritage  of  lakes  Is 
too  much  taken  for  granted.  Here,  as  In 
neighboring  Wisconsin,  the  public  looks  on 
lakes  as  a  Ood-glven  asset  surely  desUned  to 
provide  beauty  and  recreation  to  a  fortunate 
people  forever. 

Unforttinately.  that  Is  not  :.rue.  liany 
lakes,  especially  those  near  towns  aiid  cities 
and  those  heavily  developed  for  sunnner  cot- 
tage use,  are  slowly  deteriorating.  Some  are 
dying.  What  nature  bestowed  wlih  lavish 
hand,  man  la  gradually  defiling.  lollutlon, 
silting  and  a  vast  expansion  of  aquatic  weed 
growth  threaten  many  bodies  of  once  clear, 
clean  water.  Preventive  and  revltallzatlon 
measures  are  possible,  but  little  has  yet  been 
done  In  this  direction. 

Senators  WAx,Tsa  Mondale  of  Minnesota, 
QxTEiTTTs  BuRotcK  of  North  Dakota  and  Paul 
DovauLB  of  Illinois  are  urging  Congress  to 
finance  a  national  series  of  pilot  lake-saving 
projects  and  experiments.  The  cost  would 
be  comparatively  small  as  public  expendi- 
tures go.  The  eventual  rewards  c-juld  be 
great. 

"Throughout  MlnnesoU  and  the  naUon," 
said  Senator  Mondale  In  introducing  his 
bin,  "lakes  are  suffocating  to  death  in  sludge, 
organic  waste  and  untreated  poisons.  New 
and  Improved  methods  of  prevention  and 
cure  are  needed.  Extensive  experimentation 
and  research  are  required.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  take  the  lead  In  tills,  en- 
couraging states  and  local  governments  to 
participate." 

His  proposal  Is  for  a  series  of  90  per  cent 
federal  financing  grante  for  pUot  projects. 
One  such  undertaking  Is  already  in  progress 
at  Lake  Tahoe  on  the  CalUomU-Nevada 
border.  Once  considered  among  the  world's 
most  beautiful  and  imspotled  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. Tahoe  U  rapidly  deteriorating  as  a  re- 
sult of  bousing  and  ccmunercial  develop- 
ment*. Similar  deterioration  Is  already  far 
advanced  in  hundreds  o*  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  lakes.  The  process  Is  slow  and 
gradual,  but  once  started  it  gains  headway 
remorselessly  unless  definite  steps  are  taken 
to  cure  the  lllnees  and  restore  former  con- 
ditions. 

Congress  in  the  past  10  years  has  estab- 
lished and  expanded  programs  for  protection 
of  rivers  and  even  for  deealinizatlon  of  salt 
water*.  It  is  beginning  to  attack  long-con- 
tinued poUutlon  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Of  equal  importance  is  the  preserva- 
tion ot  the  invaluable  naUonal  recreational 
resources  represented  by  thousands  of  other 
Important  lakes  such  as  are  found  In  Bdln- 
nesota.  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere.  The  Mon- 
dale bill  points  out  a  hopeful  course  of  action 
toward  tbu  end. 

[Prom  Life  magazine,  Aug.  12, 1968) 
Otni  An  AND  Watxe  Can  Be  Made  Clean 
There  Is  a  good  chance  that  19M  wlU  be 
remembered  as  the  year  when  Americans 
finally  got  fed  up  with  poUution.  Por  350 
years  we  have  .oured  filth  Into  every  t>ody 
of  water  that  we  control  and  Into  the  air 
above.  Now.  voters  are  proving  at  the  polls 
that  they  have  had  enough.    And  what's 
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more,  they  are  assuming — correctly — that  It 
la  technically  and  financially  feasible  to  do 
something  about  poUutlon  problems  long 
considered  Insoluble. 

Last  month  the  Senate  passed  a  water 
poUutlon  control  bUl  that  will  cost  $6.4 
billion  over  the  next  five  years.  The  vote 
was  90-0  and  there  was  hardly  any  debate. 
At  the  same  time,  a  companion  air  poUutlon 
bill  (tl96  mlUlon  over  three  years)  was 
passed  without  a  nay. 

No  people,  even  Americans,  are  IlteraUy 
consumers.  We  are  users.  We  eat  things, 
wear  them,  operate  them  or  burn  them.  We 
change  their  form,  then  pour  them  Into  the 
air  as  smoke  and  fumes,  or  funnel  them  Into 
sewers  that  lead  to  the  rivers  we  are  killing 
and  the  lakes  that  are  becoming  mammoth 
cesspools. 

There  might  be  some  logic  to  the  fouUng 
of  our  environment  iX  air  and  water  some- 
how appeared  from  myetlcaUy  pure  sources, 
fiowed  past  us  once,  and  disappeared,  to  be 
replaced  by  fresh  suppUes.  Alas,  there  Is 
Just  so  much  air  above  the  earth  and  water 
on  Its  surface.  We  cannot  create  more — but 
can  only  find  ways  to  use  it  more  sensibly. 

New  Yorkers,  during  the  drought  of  the 
past  five  years,  because  suddenly  aware  of 
the  waste  Inherent  in  foul  waters.  While 
emergency  drought  regulations  silenced 
many  air  conditioners,  browned  lawns  to 
straw  and  banished  water  glasses  from  res- 
taurant tables,  the  Hudson  River  was  dally 
carrying  11  blUlon  gallons  of  imdrlnkable, 
uncleanable  water  past  the  dty  and  dump- 
ing It  Into  the  ocean.  There  was  no  real 
drought  In  New  York  last  year.  There  was 
plenty  of  water  but  poUutlon  had  made  It 
unusable. 

We  have  always  been  able  to  find  new 
sources  of  pure  water,  but  those  days  are 
about  over.  Bight  now  we  \iae  400  bilUon 
gaUons  dally,  57  percent  of  all  that  Is  avail- 
able. By  the  end  of  the  century,  we  will  be 
using  900  billion  gallons  a  day — far  more 
than  the  total  supply.  We  will  have  to  reuse 
all  of  our  water,  perhaps  a  dosen  Umes  over 
in  major  cities. 

Air  poUutlon  Is  perhaps  more  dangerous 
than  filthy  water,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  It  Is  not  so  obvious.  With  the  classic 
exception  of  Los  Angeles,  where  a  fluke  of 
climate  makes  the  problem  visible,  most  of 
the  poisons  we  breathe  cannot  be  seen.  Los 
Angeles  may  get  the  attention,  but  New  York 
City,  on  an  area  basis,  actuaUy  pumps  eight 
times  as  much  Junk  Into  Its  air. 

Some  poUutants  lead  a  double  life,  first 
fouling  the  air,  then  filtering  Into  water  sys- 
tems and  food  crops.  Donald  E.  Carr,  In  his 
book  Death,  of  the  Suieet  Waters,  points  out 
that  six  blUlon  pounds  of  lead  have  been 
burned  and  spread  over  the  country  since 
lead  alkyls  were  first  added  to  gasoline  as  an 
anu-knock  measure  in  1923 — and  that  the 
concentration  of  lead  In  the  blood  of  Amer- 
icans is  100  times  normal.  It  should  be  re- 
memttered  that  lead  compounds  were  fa- 
vorite poisons  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  political  muscle  that  Is  developing 
from  the  outrage  over  poUutlon  has  had 
scattered  but  notable  sucoess  across  the 
country.  It  helped  elect  William  Scranton 
to  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania,  when 
he  supported  tough  controls  on  strip  mining 
operations  that  pour  mine  acids  Into  the 
states  streams.  Detergent  makers  were 
forced  to  find  new  formulas  when  house- 
wives found  that  tapwater  running  with  a 
built-in  foaming  head. 

New  York  voters  last  year  supported  by  a 
four-to-one  raUo  (the  largest  margin  ever 
on  a  spending  measure)  a  referendum  that 
would  aUow  the  state  to  spend  $1.7  blUlons  of 
their  money  to  clean  up  the  Hudson.  Call- 
fornlans  have  pushed  so  hard' for  control 
of  air  poUutlon  that  the  federal  government 
has  decided  to  use  California  standards  for 
the  mandatory  smog-control  devices  that  wlU 


be  built  Into  all  American  oars  starting  in 
1968.  *  "" 

But  while  the  states  are  reacting  to  the 
demands  of  their  citizens  with  IsolatM 
poUutlon  controls,  they  are  not  moving  fa«i 
enough  even  to  keep  up  with  the  yearly  in- 
crease  in  poUution  that  we  face. 

On  water  poUuUon,  the  Senate  measure 
Is  the  only  Ukely  means  for  catching  up- 
and  eventually  getting  ahead  of  the  problem 
of  pollution.  The  bill  does  not  suggest  by- 
passing  the  states  by  offering  federal  money 
to  do  the  bulk  of  the  Job.  Instead,  it  wouw 
provide  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  sewage  treat- 
ment  planU,  with  the  states  and  local  goy. 
ernments  paying  the  rest.  In  a  sense  the 
bUl  would  Jog  the  stetes  Into  leadership  by 
offering  to  pay  50  percent  of  construcUon 
costs  when  several  stotes  agree  to  work  to. 
gether  with  local  agencies  to  clean  up  a  river 
system  that  cute  across  their  boundaries. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  in  the 
new  bin— $6.4  bUIlon  spread  over  the  new 
five  years— Is  a  measure  not  of  pork  barrel- 
Ing  but  of  the  size  of  the  Job  that  has  to 
be  done.  Most  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
cleaning  up  our  streams  and  lakes— not  to 
some  IdylUc  level  of  purity  that  would  allow 
us  to  drink  from  any  of  them,  but  simply  to 
the  point  where  the  water  wlU  continually 
be  usable  by  people  or  industry— come  to 
over  $40  bUUon.  The  Senate  blU  would  put 
the  federal  government  In  readiness  to  do 
Ite  share.  But  the  money  would  not  be  spent 
untu  the  states  and  local  vmlte  agreed  that 
theirs  was  reaUy  the  major  responsibility 
The  air  poUutlon  bUl  matches  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  water  bill.  Ite  price  toe 
is  lower— $196  million- but  It  also  recognlz^ 
that  the  chief  federal  role  Is  to  stir  local 
action,  to  provide  a  raUonal  set  of  standards 
and  to  ensure  training  and  research  in  lon^ 
neglected  fields. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  bills  did 
not  Include  a  provision  suggested  by  many 
^perts  In  the  field— the  so-called  'Ruti 
Plan."  The  heaviest  concentration  of  In- 
dustry and  populaUon  In  West  Germany  Ues 
along  the  Ruhr  River.  Users  of  Its  water 
are  aUowed  to  dump  refuse  back  into  the 
nver— but  they  are  charged  a  stiff  fee  lor 
each  pound  of  pollution  they  add  to  the 
stream.  As  a  result,  the  Ruhr's  waters  are 
almost  pure  enough  to  drink  throughout  the 
length  of  the  Industrial  basin. 

Many  Industries  in  America  have  long 
argued  that  they  cannot  afford  effective  pol- 
lution controls— and  remain  competitive 
That  view  won't  sit  weU  with  the  American 
texpayers  who  are  now  faced  with  the  MO 
bUUon  bin  for  cleaning  up  past  pollution. 
No  businessman  expecto  to  get  hU  plant 
buildings  for  nothing— or  the  raw  materials 
that  go  into  his  product.  Neither  should  he 
expect  somebody  else  to  clean  up— or  try 
and  Uve  with — the  refuse  of  his  manufactur- 
ing process. 

The  air  and  water  pollution  bUls  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
later  this  month.  Despite  their  expense. 
they  should  be  passed.  There  are  rivers  that 
can  be  saved  If  we  act  now,  and  lakes  that 
could  be  made  fit  for  swimming  again— and 
for  aU  of  us,  perhaps  a  few  years  added  to 
our  lives  If  the  air  we  breathe  can  be  made 
leas  poisonous. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
LriTLE  Lakes  fob  Leisttse 

Big  pond,  small  lake,  the  naming  doesn't 
matter.  It  Is  water,  fresh  water  cupped  in  a 
hoUow  among  the  green  hlUs,  cool  haven 
from  summer's  heat  and  hurry,  a  priceless 
heritage.  AU  over  America  we  have  been  re- 
discovering the  little  lakes,  and  with  care  and 
wisdom  we  can  save  them  from  the  fouling 
that  has  made  sewers  of  our  rivers  and  bas 
ruined  so  many  beaches. 

What  Is  such  a  lake?  It  Is  a  green  shore 
lapped  by  clean,  clear  water.    At  night  It  U 


filled  with  stars  and  moonlight.  Dawn  and 
It  Is  gauzed  with  mist.  Sunrise  begins  to  lift 
the  mist  and  the  water  dances  and  glitters 
as  the  morning  breeze  begins  to  clear  the  air. 
Noon  and  It  is  lazy  as  the  damsel  flies  along 
Its  shore.  Warm  afternoon  brings  swimmers 
to  ite  beaches,  and  small  saif  boate  make  their 
quiet,  leisurely  way  like  «otic  butterflies. 
Evening  and  fishermen  ar^  out  for  a  last 
cast  or  troll.  Sunset  fades,; but  dusk  lingers. 
Man  Is  not  an  aquatic  animal,  but  set  him 
down  on  the  shore  of  such  a  lake  and  he 
becomes  amphibious,  a  leisurely  swimmer  or 
■allor  or  fisherman.  His  Ijansions  begin  to 
ease  and  wash  away.  Cleait.  clear  water  Is  a 
solvent  for  worries  and  pr^lems.  Perhaps 
we  have  begrun  to  learn  thl^  at  last. 


TWKN'l'V -FIFTH    ANN^ERSARY    OP 
DEFENSE  DEPOT.  OGDEN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  I^tesident,  today, 
the  Defense  Depot,  Og^n,  Utah,  will 
celebrate  its  25th  anniversary.  During 
the  last  quarter  century,  this  installa- 
tion has  served  as  a  key!  supply  base  for 
the  Western  United  Staies  and  for  our 
troops  abroad.  In  addition  to  its  mili- 
tary role,  the  defense  depot  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  economic  and 
community  life  of  the  city  of  Ogden,  and 
now  employs  3,813  militliry  and  civilian 
personnel.  i 

Over  the  years  this  de^t  has  been  in 
operation  it  has  had  sev)aral  changes  of 
name  and  mission  assigntnents.  The  in- 
stallation was  ofQcially  activated  on  Sep- 
tember 15, 1941,  on  a  site  containing  1,681 
acres  of  land,  located  ^PPi'oximately  2 
miles  northwest  of  doiwitown  Ogden, 
Utah.  At  the  time  of  Its  Completion  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  it  Was  the  largest 
quartermaster  depot  in  U)e  United  States, 
and  contained  45  miles  of  railroad,  57 
miles  of  roadways,  posses^d  more  than  5 
million  square  feet  of  wnrehouse  space, 
and  almost  13  million  square  feet  of  open 
storage  space.  The  present  buildings  on 
the  base  would  require  more  than  $125 
million  to  replace.  i 

The  25-year-old  militMT  installation 
on  Ogden's  West  Second  Street,  received 
its  eighth  change  in  name  to  Defense  De- 
pot, Ogden,  on  January  1»  1964.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  depot  operated  under  Army 
command  and  was  known  as  the  Utah 
Army  Depot. 

There  were  several  excellent  reasons 
for  the  choice  of  Ogdenj  as  a  site  for  a 
supply  depot  to  serve  oiit  forces  in  the 
Western  United  States  anid  in  the  Pacific- 
southeast  Asia  areas.  Ogden,  is  Utah's 
second  largest  city  and  is  located  near  the 
meeting  point  of  the  first  transcontinen- 
tal railway  at  Promontory.  Utah.  It  is 
located  astride  both  east-west  and  north- 
south  railroad  lines  and  Is  almost  equi- 
distant from  the  three  major  Pacific 
ports  of  embarkation;  Scuttle,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles. 

The  area  is  also  served  by  four  major 
transcontinental  highways  and  has  ready 
access  to  both  civUian  and  military  air- 
Ports  for  shipment  of  ]  priority  cargo. 
However,  even  more  impwtant  than  ge- 
<«raphy,  are  the  humah  resources  of 
skilled  and  semiskilled  manpower  which 
are  available  in  Ogden  and  the  surround- 
ing communities. 

This  area  has  long  beien  regarded  as 
one  of  the  highest  quaUty  labor  markets 
in  the  United  States. 


During  World  War  n,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  In  the  periods  following  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  the  Ogden  Depot  was 
a  key  installation  in  the  U.S.  military 
supply  system.  Today  the  depot  is  con- 
tinuing to  perform  a  major  role  in  mov- 
ing supplies  and  equipment  to  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  and  other  areas  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

As  the  Defense  Depot,  Ogden,  marks 
its  quarter  century  of  service,  I  want  to 
raise  my  voice  in  praise  and  extend  con- 
gratulations to  all  the  military  and 
civilian  personnel  who  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  outstanding  defense 
supply  mission.  The  people  of  Utah  can 
justifiably  take  pride  in  a  job  well  done, 
and  look  forward  to  the  continuation  of 
the  vital  role  of  this  installation  in  the 
defense  efforts  of  our  Nation. 


HIGH  HOLY  DAY  MESSAGE  BY 
RABBI  DAVID  L.  GENUTH,  TEMPLE 
BETH  EL.  SHAKER  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  beautiful  high 
holy  day  message  from  Rabbi  David  L. 
Genuth  of  Temple  Beth  El,  Shaker 
Heights.  Ohio.  It  Is  most  impressive  and 
reveals  genuine  deep  feeling  and  sim- 
plicity. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

High  Holy  Dat  Message 
(By  Rabbi  David  L.  Genuth) 

The  Days  of  Awe.  also  known  as  the  High 
Holy  Days,  are  festivals  of  a  rather  special 
character.  The  High  Holy  Days  are  observed 
not  because  of  a  historic  event;  rather.  It 
Is  a  period  of  spiritual  accounting.  It  calls 
for  an  evaluation  of  our  life  and  work  before 
a  living  and  personal  God. 

Other  Hebrew  holidays — Passover,  Pente- 
cost, Tabernacles — are  national  and  hlstc»rl- 
cal  feaste,  commemorating  epocb-noaklng 
events  In  the  annals  of  our  people.  The 
new  year  Is  of  universal  significance.  On 
Rosb  EUishanah  we  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  the  world  and  the  creation  of  man  in 
the  image  of  God.  All  men  are  descendants 
of  one  couple,  Adam  and  Eve.  In  pure  theol- 
ogy and  in  lofty  ethics,  Judaism  was  and 
wUl  always  be  a  universal  creed.  The  uni- 
versal character  finds  expression  and  Indeed 
forms  the  keynote  of  the  sublime  liturgy 
of  the  day  which  emphasizes  the  doctrine  of 
God's  universal  sovereignty  and  God's  love 
for  an  his  children. 

A  moving  prayer  for  these  all-Inspiring 
days  reads:  "Cause  Thy  fear,  O  Lord,  our 
God,  to  rest  upon  aU  Thy  creatures,  and  Thy 
dread  on  all  that  themselves  before  Thee, 
that  they  may  aU  form  one  band  to  do  Thy 
wUl  with  a  perfect  heart."  And  further 
on:  "O  Lord  our  God  and  God  of  our  Fath- 
ers, reign  over  the  whole  world  In  Thy  glory. 
Be  exalted  over  all  the  earth  In  Thy  splen- 
dor. Shine  forth  In  Thy  majesty  and  might 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  so  that 
everything  that  Is  formed  understand  that 
it  Is  Thou  who  has  formed  it.  and  may 
everyone,  that  has  breath  in  his  nostrils 
declare.  'The  Lord  God  of  Israel  is  King, 
and  His  Sovereignty  prevails  over.'  " 

Before  the  sounding  of  the  Shofar,  we 
recite  the  47th  Psalm,  the  last  verses  of 
which  are  as  follows:  "God  reigneth  over 
the  nations;  God  sltteth  on  His  Holy  Throne. 
The  nobles  of  the  people  are  gathered  to- 
gether, the  peoples  of  the  God  of  Abraham 


(declaring)  that  unto  God  belong  the  shields 
of  the  earth.    He  is  Indeed  exalted." 

In  our  secular  New  Year,  which  we  cele- 
brate on  January  1,  we  like  to  be  amused 
or  entertelned;  on  our  Religious  New  Year, 
we  would  rather  be  reminded  of  our  place 
in  the  world  and  In  our  relationship  to  our 
fellow  men.  Dtirlng  our  two  days  ^t  Rosh 
Hashanah  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  we 
constantly  emphasize  at-one-ment  with  God 
and  with  our  fellowman. 

There  Is  a  legend  in  the  Talmud  which  so 
beautifully  explains  the  idea  of  the  holiday. 
"When  a  man  walks,  an  angel  walks  in  front 
of  him  and  shoute,  "Make  place  for  the 
Image  of  God,  adore  the  Artist  who  con- 
ceived and  created  man." 

Today,  even  in  our  blessed  America,  a  new 
skepticism  has  emerged.  Today  •  It  la  the 
Humanity  of  man  that  Is  no  longer  self- 
evident.  The  theologlaiis  who  are  preach- 
ing God  is  dead  philosophy  and  are  remov- 
ing a  personal  God  and  a  living  God  from  our 
lives,  are  weakening  the  values  of  human 
beings.  One  scientist  characterized  man  as 
nature's  sole  mistake.  Man  Is  being  de- 
nounced and  condemned  by  artiste,  philos- 
ophers, and  theologians.  No  wonder  that 
in  our  daily  newspaper,  we  constantly  read 
such  stories  that  a  student  killed  15  people 
or  a  father  murders  his  five  daughters.  Peo- 
ple are  watching  crime  and  are  Just  turning 
their  backs  and  showing  complete  disinterest 
in  their  feUowman.  The  spirit  of  unrest — 
the  strikes— dlssentions  of  labor  and  capltel — 
the  riote  in  our  great  cities  are  all  the  result 
of  our  losing  the  special  understanding  of 
the  value  of  man. 

It  is  not  only  the  world  at  large  but  In  our 
own  America,  where  we  were  once  proud  to 
say  America  will  always  be  the  home  of  the 
brave  and  the  land  of  the  free,  that  we  are 
becoming  completely  engulfed  In  the  seek- 
ing of  pleasure,  material  comforts,  mostly 
trying  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  our  own 
selfish  intereste. 

There  comes  to  mind  the  stirring  chal- 
lenge in  the  Bible:  "I  caU  heaven  and  eaftb 
to  witness  against  you  this  day,  that  I  have 
set  before  thee  life  and  death,  the  blessing 
and  the  curse;  therefore  choose  life,  that 
thou  mayest  live,  thou  and  thy  seed." 

"Choose  life"  has  been  spoken  throughout 
history  to  men  and  nations  at  the  point 
when  a  life-or-death  decision  has  to  be  made. 
The  challenge  Is  more  urgent  and  more  mo- 
mentous today  than  ever  before  because 
msm  has  acquired  skills  and  studied  tech- 
niques which  can  easily  eliminate  him  from 
our  planet.  His  amazing  conqueste  in  the 
realm  of  nature  may  only  speed  his  own 
annihilation  unless  he  is  more  successful  In 
conquering  human  nature.  The  tragedy  of 
our  age  is  that  man  learned  to  split  the 
atom  before  be  achieved  a  united  humanity. 

Finally  the  High  Holy  Days  present  man 
as  the  Crown  of  God's  creation  .  .  .  that  man 
was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  and  he  was 
endowed  with  a  Divine  and  Immortal  Soul. 

In  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  we  pre- 
sented man  with  a  concept  which  is  not  true, 
tind  therefore  we  corrupted  him.  We  pre- 
sented him  as  an  automation  of  reflexes,  as 
a  mind-machine,  as  a  bundle  of  instincte. 
as  a  pawn  of  drives  and  reaction — as  a  mere 
product  of  Instinct,  heredity,  and  environ- 
ment. We  feed  the  nihilisms  to  which  mod- 
em man  is.  In  any  case,  prone.  This  Is  the 
reason  why  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  we 
read,  the  story  of  Jonah,  the  Prophet.  He 
was  the  Prophet  who  tried  to  run  away  from 
his  Divinely-given  duty  but  could  never  es- 
cape. He  was  also  the  Prophet  who  had  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  High  Holy  Days — 
that  htiman  life  Is  a  gift  from  God,  and  all 
men  are  God's  chUdren. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  message  with 
an  account  of  a  meeting  between  GeutUe 
and  Jew  In  Palestine  many  years  ago.  The 
Gentile  said  to  the  Jew,  who  was  a  cele- 
brated scholar  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
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century  Common  Era.  "Toti  oeMtrmte  tear- 
tlTftla  In  your  calendar  and  ao  do  m.  Bat 
our  nspwMvt  holldaja  never  oolnclda.  On 
the  daya  when  we  celebrate,  you  go  abont 
your  ordinary  buatneaa:  when  yoo  rejoloe, 
we  go  abotit  aar  ordinary  alBalra;  and  wban 
we  bave  a  featlTal.  you  do  not  partlcipata 
in  our  rejoicings.  la  not  there  a  day  In  the 
year  when  both  Oentlle  and  Jew  have  occa- 
sion to  rejoice  and  to  celebrate?"  And  the 
Sage  answered:  "Yea.  It  la  on  the  day  when 
rain  falls  from  Heaven  which  benefits  all 
mankind  and  refreshes  and  revives  all  crea- 
tion." 

Let  ua  learn  today  our  duty  as  children 
of  Ood.  and  then  we  shall  In  truth  be  able 
to  say  with  Job,  "The  spirit  of  Ood  hath 
me  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  ma  life."  Our  Uvea  will  then  attest 
the  truth  of  these  words,  and  the  praise  and 
the  blessing  of  a  blessed  humanity  will  ac- 
company us  wherever  we  shall  be.    Amen. 
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WHAT  SPARKED  THE  FIRE  UNDER 
COLEliiANCO. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  oompanlei  in  Kansas  showing  a  sig- 
nificant economic  growth  In  the  past  few 
years  Is  that  of  the  Coleman  Co.,  Inc.. 
In  Wichita,  Kans.  This  company,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  is  respon- 
slble  for  a  great  upsurge  in  camping  as 
we  see  It  today  In  this  coimtry. 

Probably  no  other  single  firm  In  the 
United  States  has  a  name  which  is  more 
synonymous  with  camping  than  that  of 
Coleman.  For  years,  the  famous  Cole- 
man stove  has  been  used  by  campers, 
hikers,  fishermen,  hunters,  and  servlce- 
moi  for  cooUns  and  heating  purposes 
in  Uterally  every  comer  of  the  N<»th 
American  Continent  and  many  f  ordgn 
countries. 

Today  I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
an  article  in  the  Business  Week  issue  of 
August  13  entitled.  "What  l^>arked  the 
Fire  Under  Coleman  Co."  This  story  tells 
dramatically  the  history  of  the  company 
and  its  growth  in  recent  years  with  new 
dlvisttnis  of  merchandise  available  for 
the  American  camper  and  his  family. 
Coleman  Is  another  example  of  Kansas 
firms  who  are  growing  and  contributing 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 
There  htAag  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoiu>, 
as  follows: 

What  Spabxid  thx  FXaa  UirDxa  Colkmaii  Co. 
"If  ibU  Kranda  like  a  tale  of  woe.  It's  only 
beoauM  H  Is."  aays  Sheldon  Coleman,  praai- 
dent  of  Coleman  Co.,  Inc..  when  be  talla  of 
bla  oompanya  plight  during  tba  19B0b.  White 
tba  maker  of  oamptng  producta  and  heating 
and  alr-condltlonlng  equipment  bad  reoord- 
bnakU^  aalaa  of  WSJ-mUlton  and  a  flj  per- 
cent profit  In  1086.  and  see  nothing  ahead 
but  continued  gains,  the  19S06  were  Indeed 
doleful.  What  la  stgnlflcant  U  that  the 
turnaround  la  balng  lad  by  tha  same  man  who 
presldad  wban  tha  company  was  In  troobla. 
Tbm  nuoUua  at  Colaman  Ca  waa  founded 
in  WlchUa,  Kan..  68  years  ago  to  market  and 
later  manufacture  gaaoUne  lampa  and  lan- 
ttnm  (boa,  page  86).  By  I860  Cdcman  was 
the  world's  largeat  producer  ot  oU  qwoe 
beaters  and  gM  floor  tumaoee.  And  It  was 
also  turning  out  parta  for  Boeing's  giant  B-41 
Air  Fcree  bomlter. 

DuwiUum.    Then,  along  oame  the  postwar 
surga  la  gaa  and  fuel  oU  cestna  taeattng  i9»- 


Durlng  the  1960s,  the  space  heater 
Industry  declined  00  percent;  the  gas  floor 
fumaoa  businesa  f  ^  80  percent.  "These  two 
Unea  aooounted  for  60  percent  a<  our  tMiil- 
nesa."  Coleman  reporta. 

And  In  the  last  half  o(  the  1060s.  the  B-47 
was  phased  out,  cutting  Coleman's  total  pro- 
duction about  50  percent  and  Its  sales  about 
36  percent.  In  addition,  a  5«-day  strike  in 
1067  cost  It  $l-mllUon.  At  the  end  of  the 
jrear,  Coleman's  balance  sheet  showed  a  12 
percent  salee  dip,  and  a^l.TT-milllon  loss  Cn 
sales  of  $94.»-milllon. 

Saving  grace.  Despite  these  three  blows, 
the  company  began  struggling  to  its  feet. 
But  in  1960  It  lost  a  patent  infringement  suit 
Involving  a  wall  heater  no  longer  even  In 
production,  and  Sheldon  Coleman  had  to 
write  a  check  for  $3.8-mimon.  "We  could 
have  setUed  In  the  beginning  for  peanuta." 
says  Coleman,  "but  I  decided  to  fight  It.  It 
was  a  matter  of  bad  buslneas  Judgment,  and 
we  got  clobbered." 

Luckily,  Coleman  was  founder  W.  C.  Cole- 
man's son.  and  his  family  owned  a  ateabte 
phiiinir  of  company  stock.  "If  my  name 
hadnt  been  Coleman."  he  says.  "I  probably 
would  have  been  fired.  At  least.  H  would 
have  been  touch  and  go." 

X.  TtraifiMa  oir  thk  bxax 
Such  candor  la  rare,  but  OOlaman  seems 
to  rellah  his  ?"'«**'"■  almoat  as  much  as  his 
mirrrssm  If  not  for  the  problems,  he  says. 
his  company  wouldn't  be  where  it  la  today. 
The  problems  got  the  president  off  his 
chair.  The  company  had  been  run  from  the 
top,  and  bad  grown  too  Mg  and  diverse 
for  thla  sort  of  management  structure. 
Coleman  recognised  this. 

Thiis,  in  1968  he  began  a  dlvlalonallsatlon 
program,  and  stepped  up  the  company's  re- 
search and  development  efforts.  He  also  be- 
gan t*'<"""g  about  acquisitions. 

By  1960,  the  company  bad  six  operating  di- 
visions: three  domeatle  (Outing  Producta. 
Heating  &  Alr-Condltlonlng.  and  Special 
Producta,  which  sells  heating  and  cooling 
units  for  mobile  homes),  and  three  foreign 
(Canadian,  Buropean.  and  Export).  In  ad- 
dition, Coleman,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  management,  broadened  his  board  of  di- 
rectors; by  1960,  half  of  them  were  outsiders. 
The  spark.  The  man  responsible  for  all 
this  Interior  redesign  Is  an  outdooraman  at 
heart.  Coleman's  Interest  m  camping  goes 
back  to  his  high  school  daya,  when  he  waa 
also  ifttTiMui  tennis  champion.  While  at  Cor- 
neU  getting  his  mechanical  engineering  de- 
gree, be  worked  summers  as  a  canoe  trip 
guide  in  Canada. 

He  recently  figured  that  over  a  SO-year  pe- 
riod, he  paddled  his  own  canoe  about  6.000 
mL  He  still  goes  on  a  couple  of  one-week 
camping  trips  a  year,  and  takes  an  occasional 
weekend  outtng  around  Wichita.  He  Is  also 
an  accompUabed  bird  hunter,  and  haa  won 
awards  for  training  retrlevera.  Tlunigh  64 
years  of  age.  be  looka  a  trim  64,  and  seems 
almost  surprised  when  his  18-year-oId  son 
whips  him  at  table  tennis. 

Coleman  often  combines  his  camping  with 
product  testing,  and  ustially  comes  back  ftom 
a  trip  with  Ideas  for  engineering  Improve- 
ments. "My  engineers  kind  of  hate  to  see 
me  come  home  sometimes,"  he  says.  At  his 
suggestion,  for  example,  the  company  de- 
veloped a  folding  oven  to  go  with  Its  camp 
stovea. 

u.  DiviuBv  wx  nam 
Coleman  exeeuttves  llks  tbe  way  their  boss 
ens! gut  re^onslbUlty — he  granta  authority  to 
carry  it  out.  And  they  doot  ssem  to  mind 
when  he  pops  up  at  a  production  line  to  see 
bow  ♦-htng*  are  going.  For  bis  part,  Coleman 
has  much  praise  for  his  management  team. 
"We  have  some  tigers  around  here."  he  aaya. 
The  tigers  are  now  permitted  to  unsbeatb 
tbelrdaws.  like  many  other  dlverslfled  com- 
panies. Coleman's  dlvlskms  are  set  up  as  In* 


dividual  profit  centers.  Decisions  are  no 
longer  baaed  mainly  on  the  view  ftom  the 
tc^.  Says  Coleman:  ~nie  great  majority  of 
decisions  are  made  in  the  divisions  •  •  •  our 
top  people  are  right  on  the  firing  line." 

The  company  has  also  established  a  long- 
term  planning  program,  requiring  division 
heads  to  set  yearly  goals.  "Before,"  says 
nriimmtLTi  "WW  hart  no  regular  planntny.  •  •  > 
We  had  so  many  current  problems  that  we 
spent  most  of  our  time  on  them." 
r*tw  uuxuaa 

The  outside  directors,  says  Coleman,  have 
been  particularly  active  In  guiding  the  com- 
pany^ acquisition  program.  '"They  felt  we 
shouldn't  fuss  with  acquisitions  until  we 
had  strengthened  our  internal  operations  and 
had  the  spare  power,  time,  and  people.  They 
didn't  feel  we  had  reached  this  point  untu 
1964,  and  we  made  ovi  first  acquisition  In 
1966." 

Coleman  saya  WlUard  F.  RockweU,  Jr.. 
pteeident  BockweU -Standard  Corp.,  and  a 
Coleman  director,  "has  been  very  helpful "  in 
this  regard.  So  has  Charles  H.  Kellstadt,  also 
a  director  of  Sears,  Roebuck  Co.,  who  helped 
set  up  Coleman's  Mexican  operations. 

in.  THX    GXXAT    OUTOOOaS 

Coleman's  hottest  division  Ib  outing  prod- 
ucts, which  accotinted  for  better  than  half  of 
the  company's  663.8-milllon  in  salee  last  year, 
vs.  abovit  30  percent  five  year*  ago.  Built  ini- 
tially around  the  ublquttoos  Coleman  lan- 
tern, the  line  Includes  gasoline  camp  stoves, 
coolers  and  Jugs,  a  catalytic  heater  (which 
usee  a  platlnum-lmivegnated  beating  ele- 
ment) ,  and  tents  and  aleeidng  baga. 

One  of  tbe  biggest  thlnga  going  for  Cole- 
man in  outing  products  Is  the  red  Coleman 
labti.  Its  lanterns  and  stoves  are  well-known 
to  campers,  and  the  company  guesses  tu 
prodixrts  are  sold  in  about  30,000  8tore»- 
"drug  ">»«*"»  discount  chaJna,  department, 
hardware,  and  surplus  stores,  the  works." 
Coleman  says. 

"Tbe  naoM  moved  fairly  n4>ldly  from  Ian- 
tema  and  sto>vea  to  coolers  and  Jugs,"  and 
did  "exceptionally  well"  in  tents  and  sleep- 
ing bags.  StlU,  there  may  be  limits.  "There 
are  some  very  well-known  namea  In  Ash- 
ing gear,"  Coleman  notes,  "and  I  don't  think 
people  would  line  up  to  buy  our  tackle  Just 
because  we  put  the  Coleman  name  on  It." 

Colaman  expects  this  year  to  sell  more 
than  a-mllllon  units  of  bis  camping  gear, 
which  be  cbaracterlaee  aa  "high-value. 
mMUum-prlee."  His  goal  la  a  bigger  share 
of  a  market  that  some  estimate  at  $l-bllUon 
a  year.  "In  five  years,"  he  says,  "the  Cole- 
man name  will  be  synonymoiis  with  a  full 
line  of  camping  gear." 

Covering  up.  Coleman  got  Into  tents  and 
sleeping  baga  last  year  when  It  acquired 
two  major  Western  manufacturers — Canvas 
l^pedalty  Mf^  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Canvas  Dept.  of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.'s  Tex- 
tUe  Dlv. — for  sa.S-mllUon  cash.  It  expects 
to  sell  86-mllllon  of  this  equipment  In  1966. 
"Well  be  the  largest  manufsMsturer  In  the 
western  U.S.  this  year,"  says  Coleman,  "and 
by  1968  we'U  be  the  largest  in  the  country." 
Coleman's  competitors  among  tent  and  bag 
makers  are  mostly  small  local  and  regional 
numufacturers.  The  main  competition  for 
this  line  comes  from  the  tents  and  bags 
sold  by  Sears,  Roebuck.  Of  the  $69-mU- 
Uon  worth  sold  last  year,  26  percent  were 
bought  at  Bears  counters;  this  year,  Coleman 
tents  and  bags  shoxild  account  for  about  T 
percent  of  the  market. 

ColMnan  admits  that  profits  on  tents  and 
bags  are  only  S  percent  when  sales  hit  K- 
mllllon  to  88-mlUlon,  a  level  the  company 
has  yet  to  reach.  "There's  so  much  valu» 
in  the  materials,"  he  saya.  But  he  feels  Itli 
worthwhile  to  offer  a  fuU  camping  line,  and 
to  looklxtg  fee  sales  (K  perhaps  $30-mUUoB 
by  1068. 


jleeplng  bags  by 

by    1967,    and 

411  line  of  Cole- 


EolUng  along.  In  addltlc^n  to  this  expan- 
sion, Coleman  In  April  acquired  Milwaukee's 
Regis  Corp.  and  Regis  Trttnllne  Co.  in  a 
1500.000  deal.  The  companies  manufacture 
a  full  line  of  two-wheel  trailers  with  fold-out 
canvas  tops  for  sale  primarily  In  the  Mid- 
west. Coleman  plans  to  reiamp  the  traUers 
to  Its  own  specifications,  4nd  to  have  the 

new  line — priced  from  $600  Ito  $1,400  retail 

ready  for  dealer  and  outddor  shows  In  the 
laU.  I, 

First  deliveries  are  schediiled  for  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  Coleman  J  Expects  to  have 
national  distribution  by  the  end  of  1967. 
Current  orders  Indicate  tbit  New  Camping 
Trailer  Dlv.  wUl  do  aboi*;  $2-mUllon  In 
volume  this  year. 

Thla  week,  Coleman  dro^*  a  wedge  into 
the  Eastern  market  when  U  broke  ground 
for  a  $5-mllllon  plant  In  Semerset,  Pa.  To 
be  built  in  three  stages,  the  iaew  facility  will 
be  turning  out  tents  and  r  ' 
yearend,  camping  trailers 
eventually,  will  supply  the 
man  products. 

IV.  OTHER  TRAI 

Though  Coleman  admits  hfe^s  pushing  out- 
ing products  the  hardest,  heis  not  neglecting 
the  other  parts  of  the  buslneas.  The  Special 
Products  Dlv.  Is  staying  on  top  of  the  boom 
in  mobile  homes;  of  the  solile  2-mUllon  in 
use.  Coleman  figures  It  hea«a  half  of  them, 
air-conditions  even  more,  tthe  division  Is 
also  developing  air  conditioners,  heaters,  and 
refrigerators  for  camping  trailers. 

The  Heating  &  Alr-Condltlonlng  Dlv.  has 
suffered  some  from  sluggish  housing  starts 
and  U  still  Coleman's  least  profitable  domes- 
tic division,  though  gains  #re  expected  as 
home  building  and  modernisation  perk  up 

Its  European  Dlv.  is  in  deeper  trouble' 
After  making  $115,000  in  1964.  it  lost  $76  000 
last  year  and  may  lose  $100,000  In  1066 '  all 
because  of  a  sltuaUon  slmilai'  to  that  which 
existed  In  the  domestic  heating  business  In 
the  1950s.  With  the  dlscove*^  of  huge  na- 
tural gas  pockets  In  Western  Europe  cus- 
tomers Just  stopped  buying  iall  space  heat- 
ers. In  Holland,  for  examp)g,  heater  sales 
dropped  40  percent  last  yeari 

The  company  tried  to  rus^  a  gas  heater 
tat»  the  breach,  but  discovered  too  late  that 
It  had  to  do  costly  retooling  land  make  dlf- 
ferent  models  for  different  countries  StlU 
Coleman  expects  the  division  U  turn  a  profit 
by  196r  "I  know  that  th^^  market^^e 
there,  he  says.  Thus,  Colemin  is  also  mak- 
^a  big  push   with   outing  products   in 

By  1970.  Coleman  looks  for  I  Company  sales 
to  hit  $100-mmion,  thanks  iargeirto  th^ 
increasing  trend  toward  outdofr  Uving  "iU. 
most  everything  that's  hartjenlng,-;  says 
toleman,  "tends  to  give  stKngth  to  tol 
n«rket-more  leisure  time,  exi^nslon  of  day- 
U^t  saving  time.  Improved  transportation, 
better  camping  facilities.    The,  thing  U  grow- 

M'  "^^  ^°"  ^''  f^  «**»*•  «^°8 


ers  performing  eerie  rites  by  Coleman  light 
and  descendants  of  the  Bounty  mutineers 
using  Coleman  lanterns  to  light  their  church 
and  dispensary  on  Pltcalrn  Island 

On  the  road.  The  lamp  Coleman  saw  In 
the  drugstore  was  turned  out  by  a  Memphis 
company.  Coleman  dickered  to  sell  them 
and  on  New  Year's  Day  in  1900,  turned  up  In 
Kingfisher,  Oklahoma  Territory,  with  16 
lamps  and  an  order  book.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  his  prospects  had  tried 
similar  lamps  that  didn't  work.  He  sold  only 
two  the  first  week,  and  decided  that  Instead 
or  selling  lamps  he'd  sell  light. 

Calling  himself  the  Hydro-Carbon  Co  he 
started  a  lamp-rental  business.  A  year  later 
he  moved  to  Wichita  and  bought  patent 
rights  to  the  Efficient  lamp.  When  the 
manufacturer  refused  to  make  changes  that 
Coleman  thought  would  improve  the  prod- 
uct. Coleman  started  making  his  own  lamps 
By  1908,  Coleman  had  developed  a  portable 
table  lamp  (previously,  gasoUne  lamps  were 
permanent  fixtures,  like  gas  lights)  To 
demonstrate  his  lamp's  safety  to  leery  poten- 
tial customers  he  would  light  it,  and  then 
knock  It  over  and  roll  It  across  the  floor  or 
Juggle  it  from  hand  to  hand. 

He  renamed  the  company  Coleman  Lamp 
Co.  In  1912,  and  In  1945  it  became  Coleman 
Co.,  Inc. 

Bright  light.  A  Coleman  Untern  will  flood 
t  \^'^^'  ^^^^^  '^"^  "8ht  equal  to  a  300  watt 
bulb.  It  burns  a  mixture  of  special  Cole- 
man fuel  (or  white  gasoline)  and  air.  Alt 
pressure,  built  up  by  a  hand  pump  on  the 
side  of  the  fuel  tank,  forces  fuel  up  through 
a  brass  tube  and  into  a  mantle  made  of  nylon 
threads  impregnated  with  chemicals. 

Heat  from  the  mantle  vaporizes  the  fuel 
and  continued  heat  causes  the  mantle  to 
glow  brightly.  Chemicals  used  In  the  man- 
tle win  activate  a  Gelger  counter;  during 
the  uranium  boom,  some  fraudulent  claims 
were  salted  with  burned  up  and  powdered 
Coleman  mantles. 


OMBUDSMAN 


With  it.' 

WhXN  W.    C.   COttMAN   Sa  J  IHE  LiCHT 

In  1899.  W.  C.  Coleman,  a  hl^-school  prin- 
«pal  turned  typewriter  saleemaii  to  work  his 
w^through  law  school,  walked  Into  a  drug- 
•^  m  a  small  Kansas  town  and  saw  the 
U^nH.I  ^^  Produced  by  a  Jftmp  with  an 
^descent  mantle  burning  |  a  mixture  of 

SertSfh  ^''.'''"'  8»«'"°«.j*'"»  was  sold 
imaer  the  brand  name.  Efficient 

Coleman  started   making   his  own   lampa 

to^  i^fSiJ'^'"'  '"'**  'itroducea  his  first  lai- 
»ra  in  1914  for  sale  to  farmers  Knd  outdoors- 

mSun^"'  ^'"'-  '=''**  ^  ".million  Cole- 
wSd^nf^  ^"^^  '^^'^  ■°^'»  tl^rougbout  the 
Ko^ea^*        "  ^"^ '°  "^"'"  ''*  "«*• 

lloS^n?'!"'^**  archaeologists  i«  well  as  mll- 
^ns  of  campers,  hunters,  and  Bshermen  use 
""«■    And  company  flies  tell  ( it  head  hunt- 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
a  recent  phenomenon  which  has  been  oc- 
curring throughout  our  Nation  gives 
greater  support  to  the  need  for  creating 
an  ombudsman,  especially  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

This  phenomenon  Is  the  feature  col- 
umns that  can  be  read  on  the  pages  of 
newspapers  across  the  country.  Citi- 
zens may  get  action  by  telephoning  or 
writing  the  newspapers,  which  acts  as  a 
sort  of  ombudsman  In  assisting  the  in- 
dividual with  his  problems.  In  St.  Louis 
Mo.,  the  Post-Dispatch  calls  its  column 
"Action  Line";  the  Washington,  D.C 
Evening  Star  uses  the  same  name.  The 
Houston  Chronicle  labels  its  version 
"Watchem";  and  the  Plymouth.  Mich.. 
Observer  labels  its  column  "The  Om- 
budsman." 

Call  it  what  you  will,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  columns  have  been 
extremely  successful.  The  number  of 
telephone  calls  and  letters  which  are 
daUy  received  by  these  newspapers  is  an 
indicaUon  of  the  need  for  assisting  the 
Individual  In  his  difficulties  with  city 
hall. 

Mr.  Jude  Wannlskl,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  National  Observer,  has  written  an 
interesting  account  of  these  action  line 
columns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert,  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord.  an 
article  entitled  "Newspapers  Play  'Om- 
budsman' Role,"  which  appeared  in  the 
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September  1966,  ediUon  of  the  Quill  mag- 
azine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

"Action  Lii»x"  to  the  RBSCtrE— Newspaper^ 

Plat  "Ombudsman"  Role 
(By  Jude  Mannlskl,  staflT  writer,  the  National 

Observer) 
_    Mrs.  E.  J.  of  Miami  was  Irked  when  the 
non-stain"  carpet  she  bought  Immediately 
stained  and  the  department-store  complaint 
department  merely  shrugged  her  off 

A  group  of  neighbors  In  Washington,  D  C 
wanted  to  know  why  none  of  the  washing 
machines  in  the  local  laundromat  would  work 
and  why  the  place  was  always  filled  with 
hoodlums. 

A.  R.  of  St.  Louis  was  upset  because  city 
hall  told  him  it  could  do  nothing  about  the 
flooding  In  front  of  his  store  when  It  rained 
These  persons,  and  thousands  more,  are 
getUng  action,  or  at  least  answers,  by  tele- 
phoning or  writing  to  a  type  of  feature  col- 
umn that's  suddenly  popping  out  on  the 
pages  of  newspapers  across  the  country.  In 
the  colimin,  the  newspaper  acts  as  a  sort  of 
ombudsman,  a  disinterested  agent  helping 
people  trapped  in  the  thicket  of  government 
or  business.  The  department  store  in  Mi- 
ami, for  example,  agreed  to  replace  Mrs.  E  J  's 
carpeUng;  the  Washington,  D.C.  neighbors 
were  told  that  the  laundromat  was  being 
closed  tr  the  police  department;  and  the  de- 
partment of  sanitation  In  St.  Uiuls  cleaned 
the  sewers  on  Mr.  A.  R.'s  street. 

The  name  of  the  column  varies  The 
Charlotte  Neios  calls  its  colunm  "Quest  "  The 
Houston  Chronicle  labels  Its  version  "Watch- 
em,"  with  the  letters  coinciding  with  a  special 
telephone  number.  Most  other  newspapers 
use  the  term  "Action  Line." 

The  "AcUon  Line"  column  idea  Is  not  new; 
a  nimiber  of  papers  have  run  such  a  column 
or  variations  upon  it  In  the  past.  The  Hous- 
ton Chronicle's  Watchem  column  has  been  in 
business  since  1961.  But  since  the  Charlotte 
News  started  Quest  last  October,  similar 
columns  have  sprouted  up  in  such  cities  as 
Miami,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Akrcm.  Seattle 
Washington,  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago! 
"It's  like  a  disease,"  cracks  Thomas  Wark 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  "It  looks  like  a 
fad,"  says  I.  William  Hill,  managing  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star,  "but  I'll  bet  it  wUl 
be  with  us  100  years  from  now."  Some 
newsmen  believe  the  column  could  become 
as  fixed  in  American  Journalism  as  the  "Let- 
ters to  the  Editor"  or  advlce-to-the-lovelorn 
columns. 

Here's  how  the  column  went  to  work  for 
the  interests  of  A.  R.  of  St.  Louis: 

After  falling  to  gain  satisfaction  from  city 
officials,  A.  R.  called  the  Post-Dispatch's  Ac- 
tion Line,  recording  his  complaint  on  an 
electronic  recording  machine  the  newspaper 
has  hooked  to  special  telephone  lines  A 
girl  transcribed  his  complaint  along  with 
hundreds  of  others.  A  reporter  sifted 
through  them  and  picked  several  to  follow 
up.  Including  A.  R.'s.  A  researcher  then 
called  the  department  of  sanitation,  where  a 
manager  In  authority  agreed  to  Inspect  the 
sewers  on  A.  R.'s  street. 

The  inspection  revealed  that  the  sewers 
were  clogged,  and  a  crew  was  ordered  to 
clean  them  out.  Action  Line  was  notified 
and  the  column  that  day  contained  A  R  's 
complaint  along  with  the  happly  news  that 
the  problem  already  had  been  solved. 

The  same  coliunn  informed  an  elderly  vet- 
eran he  would  now  be  admitted  to  a  vet- 
eran's hospital.  (Action  Line's  digging  had 
found  that  his  computer  card  had  been  mis- 
placed), told  a  woman  that  the  empty  16^ 
in  her  neighborhood  would  be  cleaned  up 
(Action  Line  persuaded  county  officials  to 
Inspect  it),  and  advised  other  citizens  that 
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potholes  wo\Ud  be  tUled,  stop  dgns  erected, 
and  consumer  complaints  reconsidered  by 
department  stores. 

The  elements  seldom  vary.  A  hapless  citi- 
zen has  a  minor  problem  that  should  easily 
be  handled  by  local,  state,  or  Federal  ofllelal- 
dom.  But  because  he  doesn't  know  how  to 
present  the  problem,  because  be  asks  the 
wrong  people,  or  because  the  agency  In- 
volved Is  coasting  In  lethargy,  the  minor 
gripe  becomes  a  major  frustration.  Action 
Line  then  throws  the  weight  of  the  news- 
paper behind  the  problem  and  jars  loose  a 
solution. 

"It's  fantastic  the  enthusiasm  It's  gen- 
-lerated,"  says  Robert  Henretty  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  When  the  Akron  paper  be- 
gan Its  Action  Line  on  Bfarch  0,  calls  came 
In  at  the  rate  ot  60  a  day.  "Now  they're  up 
to  200  a  day,"  says  Mr.  Henretty,  "and  grow- 
ing steadily." 

Tom  Love,  one  of  three  full-time  reporters 
handling  the  Washington  Star's  Action  Line, 
believes  "people  are  plain  scared  of  authority. 
They  don't  want  to  get  involved,  say  when 
some  neighborhood  problem  comes  u)>  that 
means  tbey  have  to  call  the  police.  S)  they 
call  the  newspaper  Instead.  Or  they  have 
no  Idea  where  to  go  with  their  problem. 
Most  of  the  things  we  take  care  of  would  b« 
taken  care  of  if  the  average  citizen  could  get 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  right  person. 
But  he  starts  out  talking  to  some  clerk  who 
couldnt  care  less  about  anything." 

Editors  say  goremment  officials  usua.!ly  co- 
operate, often  eagerly.  "But  eventually  w« 
become  a  pain  In  the  neck,"  says  Dave 
Flowers,  who  handles  the  Houston  Chronicle's 
Watchem  colunm.  "Some  of  the  ag<!ncles 
get  tired  of  handling  little  complain tt,  and 
In  sotne  cases  a  department  head  has  been 
able  to  blockade  us  effectively." 

The  Action  Line  projects  have  proved  ex- 
pensive. The  column  requires  an  Investment 
In  telephone  and  recording  facilities  and  a 
staff  of  full-time  reporters,  researchers  tmd 
transcribers.  To  reduce  costs,  the  Houston 
Chronicle  turns  over  the  research  work  to 
Journalism  school  students.  The  Detroit 
Free  Preta  uses  the  column  as  an  Internship 
for  cub  reporters,  though  It  assigns  first-rank 
reporters  to  the  toughest  projects. 

Although  the  column  hasn't  been  as  suc- 
cesBful  churning  up  front-page  news  stories 
as  some  editors  bad  hoped,  it  does  develop 
an  occasional  "spln-oS"  story  when  an 
Action  Line  caller  provides  a  tip  to  a  story 
too  big  for  a  colvimn  Item.  The  Washington 
Star  has  picked  up  an  extra  five  stories  a 
week  from  the  telephone  tips;  It  finds  the 
column  so  productive  that  It  has  assigned  a 
prize-winning  Investigative  reporter,  **''1i<m 
Ottmberg,  to  the  column  staff. 

Nevertheless,  the  column  has  been  so  p<^>- 
ular  among  old  readers  and  successful  In 
attracting  new  subscribers  that  some  editors 
predict  another  dozen  dallies  will  be  Intro- 
ducing one  before  the  end  of  the  year.  For 
the  reporter,  however.  It's  hard  work.  "It's 
a  back-breaker,"  says  the  Washington  Star"* 
Mr.  Hill.  "On  a  regular  story  the  reporter 
can  finish,  then  put  his  feet  on  his  desk  and 
light  a  cigaret  and  relax.  But  with  Action 
Line,  there's  always  something  happening." 


NEW  ROLE  FOR  A  GREAT  LADY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  people  In  this 
country  who  have  contributed  so  much 
during  their  Uves  and  are  now  entitled 
to  retirement. 

Yet,  so  many  of  these  people  have  put 
off  retirement  and  have  found  a  place  in 
our  society  helpring  others  to  help  them- 
selves in  the  Peace  Corps  and  with  Vol- 
imteers  in  Service  to  America — VISTA. 

Recently  the  Montana  Standard  Post 
in  Butte  featured  a  story  about  a  former 


Butte  and  Great  Falls  teacher  and  psy- 
chologist who  Just  completed  a  1-year 
tour  of  service  and  has  reenlisted  for  an- 
other year. 

I  believe  this  very  significant,  Mr. 
President,  because  Dr.  Catherine  Nutter- 
vllle  is  79  years  old  but  is  today  as  active 
as  she  was  the  day  she  rode  a  horse  to  a 
one-room  schoolhouse  at  Fort  MaGinnis, 
Mont. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  July  31,  1966,  Montana 
Standard  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoho 
at  this  point  and  Included  with  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

EX-BUTR     TCACHEB     VISTA     Stalwabt — Da. 
NtmxBvnxx  m  Nxw  rolx 

Dr.  Catherine  NuttervlUe.  former  Butte 
teacher  and  psychologist  and  more  recently 
of  the  College  of  Great  Falls,  has  re-enlisted 
In  VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 
for  another  year  in  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  Project,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

A  veteran  educator  who  taught  the  poor 
In  a  Montana  rural  school  house  more  than 
60  years  before  the  "war  on  poverty"  was  de- 
clared. Dr.  NuttervlUe  is  especially  remem- 
bered here  for  her  pioneering  work  In  teach- 
ing and  testing  programs  for  the  "excep- 
tional child" — the  youngster  below  or  above 
the  average  level. 

Now  79,  ahe  stUl  Is  a  teacher  and  psychol- 
ogist, but  with  alms  and  techniques  geared 
to  the  new  effort.  Her  special  project,  under 
the  United  Planning  Organization  in  the 
nation's  capital,  has  been  and  wlU  continue 
to  be  how  to  explain  to  Impoverished  chil- 
dren "In  terms  they  can  understand"  what 
their  legal  rights  and  responsibilities  are  la 
this  current  complex  society. 

She  works  In  a  classroom  setting  new  to 
her — one  of  the  UPO's  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Centers — and  is  also  organizing  the 
program  to  be  administered  by  others 
throughout  the  city.  One  aspect  deals  with 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  people  who 
rent  or  buy  houses.  For  this  phase,  the  chil- 
dren had  an  essay  contest.  One  aim  was 
that  as  they  competed  they  would  carry  the 
word  home,  so  the  older  generation  also 
could  learn.  An  Important  point,  says  Dr. 
NuttervlUe.  is  to  convince  the  underprivi- 
leged to  see  themselves  as  dignified  human 
beings  with  a  rightful  place  In  the  sun  and 
the  responsibility  of  contributing  toward  It. 

BOOK   BOaSX  TO   SCHOOL 

BemlnUclng  about  her  beginnings  as  an 
educator  in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 
Dr.  NuttervlUe  tells  of  teaching  In  a  one- 
room  schoolhouse  at  Fort  McOlnnla,  Mont., 
to  which  she  rode  on  horseback.  She  c<nn- 
ments  education  was  different  then,  as  were 
the  people  eind  the  times.  She  had  28  rural 
students,  6  to  18,  and  the  big  boys  were 
older  than  herself.  Tbey  worked  together 
and  played  together  In  real  harmony  In  what 
was  a  simple  world — the  fteople  were  poor 
but  not  "poverty  stricken"  and  they  dldnt 
face  social  discrimination  as  have  so  many 
Washington  children. 

In  her  new  work,  she  finds  a  far  different 
world  with  all  the  complexities  of  color  and 
widespread  poverty.  One  of  her  personal 
complexities  is  convincing  whites  and  Ne- 
groes alike  she  Is  not  "a  little  old  lady  In 
a  glass  case",  and  she  had  to  talk  hard  to 
win  a  field  assignment  during  her  six-week 
training  course  at  Syracuse  University,  the 
teaching  of  three  functionally  Illiterate 
adults  In  their  homes.  One  of  these  was 
able  to  read  at  fourth  grade  level  alter  13 
visits,  which  she  found  most  rewarding. 
Now  her  efforts  wiU  be  devoted  to  Implement- 
ing her  program  on  a  broad  scope  through 


the  Neighborhood  Development  Centers,  very 
pleased  a*  the  prospect  of  the  project  reach- 
ing an  ever-widening  group. 

rOTDe  ITKW  CHAIXXNGK 

Dr.  NuttervlUe  Joined  VISTA  In  Great 
Falls  in  July  1965.  because  she  "found  it 
impossible  to  do  otherwise."  Helping  the 
poor  was  famUy  doctrine,  and  she  describes 
the  depression  years  in  Butte  as  "a  very  sub- 
tle type  of  schooling."  This,  coupled  with 
the  teacher's  Ideal  of  service,  and  her  strong 
personal  urge  to  be  In  on  things  she  con- 
siders important,  made  VISTA'S  appeal  ir- 
resistible a  year  ago;  and  her  12  months 
work  have  whetted  her  ai^tlte  for  further 
service. 

Bom  In  Panama,  Iowa,  but  raised  in  Butte 
from  the  age  of  3.  she  went  Into  teaching 
immediately  following  graduation  from  Butte 
High  School.  She  was  one  of  the  youngest 
appUcants  to  pass  the  state  examinations. 
Later  she  attended  the  Normal  School  In 
Dillon  and  the  University  of  Montana,  from 
which  she  received  her  master  degree.  In 
1942,  she  obtained  doctorates  In  both  educa- 
tion and  philosophy  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Her  teaching  and  counseling  career 
has  sx>anned  more  than  50  years  in  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  and  at  coUeges.  From 
1954  to  19^3  she  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Great  Falls,  In  charge  of  teacher 
training,  and  doing  counseling  during  the 
two  years  Immediately  prior  to  Joining 
VISTA.  She  Is  a  member  of  many  profes- 
sional organizations. 


ably  will  not  reduce  this 

It  may  increase  this  spenjding 

But  the  President  do^ 
spend  that  money.    And 


L.B  J.  RIGHT  TO  CURTAIL  PUBLIC 
WORKS,  SHOULD  CUT  MORE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  decision  to  hold  back 
construction  spending  is  the  right  cut  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  But 
it  can  and  should  be  much  greater. 

I  am  referring  to  Budget  Bureau  Direc- 
tor Charles  L.  Schultze's  statement  Mon- 
day. September  12,  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  COTomlttee.  For 
months  I  have  been  fighting  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  cut  back  Federal  con- 
struction Investment.  Amendments  I 
recently  Introduced  to  the  Independent 
ofBces  appropriations  bill  would  have 
substantially  reduced  funds  for  new 
building  construction. 

Now  the  administration  has  indicated 
through  its  Budget  Director  that  Federal 
agencies  have  moved  to  cut  their  budg- 
ets by  $1.5  billion,  principally  by  post- 
poning construction.  This  makes  the 
best  kind  of  economic  sense  at  a  time 
when  inflationary  pressures  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  Including  Interest 
rate  pressures,  can  only  be  described  as 
extreme. 

However,  In  my  estimation  this  should 
only  be  considered  as  a  beginning.  The 
President's  1967  budget  requested  almost 
%9  billion  for  construction  expenditures. 
Congress  can  make  substantial  cuts  in 
this  area  when  it  considers  appropria- 
tions for  public  works,  especially  Corps 
of  EngincCTS  and  highway  construction 
projects. 

The  administration  cannot  do  the  en- 
tire Job.  I  hope  Congress  will  give  the 
President  a  mandate  to  put  a  "hold"  on 
all  but  the  most  essential  construction 
expenditures  by  refusing  to  appropriate 
funds  for  nonessential  construction. 

Because  of  the  pork  barrel,  "you 
scratch  my  back,  111  scratch  yours' 
nature  of  this  legislation.  Congress  prob- 


not  have  to 
he  should  not. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  FLORENCE 
ELLINWOOD  AKiEN 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation,  particularly  Ohio  has  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  I  the  Honorable 
Judge  Florence  Ellinwood  Allen  Mon- 
day, September  12.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  distinguishad  jurists  of  our 
time.  1 

Florence  Allen  was  appcjijited  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  In  1934.  She  became  the  chief 
judge  of  the  court  in  1958  and  later  was 
senior  judge  of  the  court.  At  the  time  of 
that  appointment,  she  wa^  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  amd  had  served 
as  a  judge  of  that  court  foil  12  years,  since 
1922.  Previously  she  had  been,  since 
1920,  a  Judge  of  the  Couft  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Cuyahoga  Countjf  in  Cleveland 
Judge  Allen  was  the  first  and  the  only 
woman  to  become  the  chjef  judge  of  a 
court  of  appeals.  She  wai  widely  recog- 
nized as  an  eminent  jjirist  and  an 
authority  on  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
United  States  and  In  the  broad  field  of 
international  law. 

She  received  the  honoiVy  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  25  coU«ges  and  unl- 
versiUes  and  received  the  Albert  Gallatin 
Medal,  the  highest  award  of  New  York 
University,  from  which  shfe  received  the 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  In  1913. 

Her  early  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  1.000  inhabitants  of  the  land  which 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  known  as 
"the  land  way  out  west  in  Ohio." 

On  her  paternal  side  sie  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Ethan  Allen,  the  American 
Revolutionary  soldier  who  heroically  led 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  to  the  capture 
of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  Her  aiaternal  an- 
cestors had  their  source  li  Dr.  Samuel 
Fuller,  of  Mayfiower  timfc  and  fame 
raey  were  men  and  womeh  of  toU  who 
helped  to  clear  the  forests  md  build  our 
camlets  and  towns. 

They  bore  the  scars  of  toll  and  war  and 
shared  In  the  Joys  that  came  with  tri- 
umph. They  were  teachers  In  our 
schools,  educated  in  the  cliisics  and  the 
arts.  I 

However,  she  need  not  t^  have  caUed 
upon  the  noble  deeds  of  Ikcr  ancestors 
w  add  luster  to  her  achievements, 
^ugh  work,  integrity,  study,  courage, 
and  a  gifted  mhid  In  a  troubled  and  dlfa- 
cult  world  she  brought  glory  to  the  Allen 
name  By  force  of  her  own  character 
«ia  the  product  of  her  individual  toll 
"»«  earned  the  laureled  wreath  of  fame. 

Although  she  was  bom  In  Utah,  her 
forebears  settled  in  the  Western  Reserve 
Which  became  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  she 

.!^J!.?  °^°'  ^  ^^^  areas  of  Columbus 
w^d  Cleveland,  most  of  h«-  life.  She 
was  one  of  Ohio's  most  Wstinguished 

citizens.  i 

Clarence  Emir  Allen,  her  distinguished 

wther,  was  a  Representotlve  from  the 

«ate  of  Utah  in  the  54th  Congress  from 

January  4.   1896,  until  M^h  3,  1897. 
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appropriation.  Upon  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State 
into  the  Union,  he  was  the  first  Repre- 
sentative elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Western  Reserve  CoUege  In 
Ohio,  a  teacher  and  scholar  In  the 
classics,  a  lawyer,  and  acUve  in  mining 
pursuits  in  Utah. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  her  retirement 
as  an  active  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  on  October 
15,  1959,  when  her  portrait  was  received 
by  the  court.  Chief  Judge  Thomas  F  Mc- 
Allister said: 
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The  heart  and  mind  of  Florence  AUen  wlU 
flame  for  generations  as  a  beacon  for  thou- 
sands of  young  women  who  will  take  their 
rightful  places  in  Government,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  and  in  Judicial  service— and  law- 
yers and  judges  yet  unborn  wlU  read  the 
words  she  has  written.  In  the  endless,  ever- 
old,  and  ever-new  quest  for  justice. 

Judge  Allen,  In  her  early  years,  cam- 
paigned for  the  constitutional  right  of 
women  to  vote  throughout  the  United 
States.  Throughout  her  life,  she  was  a 
champion  of  women,  a  great  leader  of 
women,  and  she  was  venerated  by  them 
throughout  the  United  States  and  In 
many  countries  of  the  world. 

Endowed  with  great  talents,  she  de- 
veloped and  employed  them  through- 
out her  Ufe  in  great  causes.  She  was  a 
great  American. 

In  truth,  she  was  a  kind  of  Renais- 
sance woman,  possessed  of  a  great  diver- 
sity of  Interests.  She  was  possessed  of 
an  encyclopedic  mind,  humane  sympa- 
thies, and  noble,  poetic  and  musical  sen- 
sitivity. 

She  was  spared  of  the  evil  of  thinking 
too  much  about  thoughts  and  not  enough 
about  feelings  and  things. 

Moreover,  she  was  not  a  captive  of  the 
rashness  of  present-day  civilization. 
She  was  not  motivated  by  rootless  com- 
petition, speed,  hurry,  noise  and  super- 
ficial pleasures.  She  believed  in  herself, 
in  her  beloved,  in  her  home  and  country. 
These  beliefs  were  for  her  the  summit  of 
good. 

Woven  into  her  knowledge  of  prosaic 
law  was  a  spiritual  quality  rooted  in 
poetry,  music,  and  religion.  Because  of 
these  spiritual  qualities  she  saw  more 
vrtdely,  felt  more  deeply,  and  spoke  more 
clearly  and  simply.  She  absorbed  facts 
and  figures  as  a  blotter  absorbs  water. 

The  life  of  her  achievements  will  re- 
main with  people  for  generations.  Her 
life  will  be  looked  to  as  an  example  for 
others  to  follow. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  all  who 
knew  Judge  Allen,  and  knew  of  her  great 
contributions  to  mankind  and  her  coim- 
try,  In  mourning  her  loss.  I  have  lost 
a  great  and  distinguished  friend. 


CENSUS  AND  PRIVACY 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  TJS.  Census  Bureau  has  re- 
cently informed  a  congressional  com- 
mittee of  the  questions  it  plans  to  ask  in 
the  1970  census.  Serious  Issues  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  necessity  for  asking 
our  American  citizens  about  their  race 
or  religion. 

Added  to  this  controversy.  Is  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  Federal  Data  Center 
which  would  maintain  hi  a  single  reposi- 


tory cradle-to-grave  information  about 
our  American  citizens.  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  recently  circulated  a  questionnaire 
to  all  Government  agencies  >eeking  to 
determine  what  type  of  information  the 
Government,  In  fact,  maintains  on  our 
citizens.  It  is  expected  that  the  agencies 
will  reply  to  our  questionnaire  no  later 
than  October  15.  Shortly  thereafter,  a 
report  will  be  Issued  analyzing  these 
responses. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Census  Out  of  Hand" 
discusses  this  entire  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  the  editorial  from 
the  Monday,  August  29,  1966,  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joxirnal,  Aug.  29,  1966J 
Census  Otrr  or  Hand 
How  much  money  do  you  make?  What's 
the  condition  of  your  plumbing?  Does  any 
member  of  your  famUy  suffer  physical  or 
mental  handicaps?  Did  you  vote  in  the  last 
election?  Oh,  yes.  Just  so  our  computer  can 
keep  track  of  you,  what's  your  social  security 
number?  Failure  to  answer  ts  punishable 
by  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

No,  that's  not  a  poUce  stote.  It's  Just  the 
TI.S.  censiis  In  action,  as  the  outlook  for 
1970  was  described  by  Census  Bureau  Direc- 
tor A.  Ross  Eckler  before  a  Congressional 
conunlttee  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Eckler,  of  coiirse,  defended  the  whole 
thing.  He  even  added  that  the  Bureau  would 
like  to  ask  questions  about  religion,  but 
probably  won't.  Not  many  people  would 
object,  he  guessed,  except  that  publicity  by 
opponents  of  the  idea  has  made  It  an  "emo- 
tional" Issue. 

The  Census  Bureau,  Mr.  Eckler  assured 
everyone,  does  not  make  information  on  In- 
dividuals avaUable  to  outsiders  or  other  agen- 
cies. Therefore  personal  records  could  not 
be  used  against  anyone,  nor  could  Its  com- 
puter  tai)es  wind  up  in  any  national  dossier 
bank. 

Maybe  so.  but  the  story  has  a  familiar  ring. 
Look  up  what  Government  bureaucrats  have 
said  about  wlretopplng  and  what  was  sub- 
sequently revealed  In  court.  And  Just  how 
can  Mr.  Eckler  be  so  confident  about  what 
his  successor  wiU  do  in,  say  1984? 

Dossier  banks  and  computers  aside.  It 
seems  to  us  the  Census  Bureau  Is  badly  out 
of  hand.  A  census  is  necessary  to  reappor- 
tionment, and  few  citizens  probably  would 
object  to  most  questions  perUnent  to  leglsla. 
tlon  and  other  necessary  government  func- 
tions. But  the  Bureau's  criterion  for  ques- 
tions apparently  Is  not  why?,  but  why  not? 
It  intends,  for  example,  to  study  the  spread 
of  color  television.  It  wants  to  know  more 
about  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  born. 
Religious  questions,  their  advocates  say, 
would  teU  a  lot  about  Interfaith  marriage! 
None  of  this  has  much  pertinence,  much 
less  necessity,  to  proper  government.  True, 
It  may  be  nice  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  pro." 
vide  such  information  for  business  and 
academic  Interests.  But  data  often  can  be 
gathered  weU  enough  for  these  purposes 
through  sample  surveys  relying  on  voluntary 
cooperation. 

With  the  spread  of  governmental  and  other 
violations  of  privacy,  and  common  decency, 
the  Bureau's  broad  power  of  compulsion 
seems  ripe  for  Congressional  review.  What 
kind  of  society  would  propoee  to  send  some- 
one to  Jail  for  refusing  to  say  if  he  voted  or 
whether  his  chUdren  are  retarded? 
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SCHOOL  MILK  BILL  SHOULD  BE 
PASSED  BY  CONGRESS  BEFORE 
ADJOURNMENT 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  2  weeks  since  legislation  ex- 
tending the  school  milk  program  passed 
the  House.  This  legislation,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  12,  extends 
the  milk  program  through  fiscal  1970  and 
increases  allowable  expenditures  for  the 
program  to  a  celling  of  $120  million  a 
year. 

As  we  all  know,  the  program  serves 
the  children  of  the  United  States  by 
providing  Federal  funds  to  reimburse 
local  school  districts  for  part  of  the  costs 
they  incur  as  they  provide  milk  at  re- 
daced  rates  for  schoolchildren,  if  leg- 
islation extending  the  program  Is  not 
passed  soon,  the  program  will  expire  next 
June  30.  Yet  Congress  probably  will 
adjourn  on  or  around  October  15.  This 
means  that  only  l  month  remains  for 
Congress  to  approve  this  child  nutrition 
legislation  and  send  it  to  the  President. 

The  Senate  should  act  now  to  either 
approve  the  House  passed  version  of  the 
bill  or  to  send  the  bill  to  conference.  If 
the  latter  course  is  taken,  additional  time 
wUl  be  needed  to  resolve  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions 
Thus  it  Is  extremely  Important  that  the 
Senate  act  with  dispatch  so  that  the  con- 
ferees wlU  have  enough  time  to  settle 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  bUl  if,  indeed,  the  bill 
IS  to  be  sent  to  conference. 


THE  POLITICS  OP  INFLATION 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Johnson  administration  has  at  long  last 
officially  acknowledged  what  every 
housewife,  senior  citizen,  wage  earner, 
farmer,  and  businessman  has  known  for 
almost  a  year;  this  country  is  suffering 
the  cost  of  a  spiraling  inflation. 

Although  I  find  a  great  deal  that  Is 
lacking  and  much  that  Is  misdirected  In 
the  President's  recent  anti-inflation  pro- 
posals, I  am  at  least  thankful  that  the 
administration  has  Anally  been  forced 
to  begin  to  come  to  grips  with  reality. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  the  tardiness  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

In  Its  constant  elTort  "to  be  aU  things 
to  all  people."  the  administration  has 
cor^tently  chosen  polIUcal  expediency 
wid  Ignored  economic  reality.  And  while 
the  administration  has  procrastinated 
the  people  have  suffered. 

Ultlniately.  the  entire  economy  and  all 
Individuals  are  hurt  by  InflaUon.  but 
those  who  can  afford  It  the  least,  always 
suffer  the  most. 

Possibly  those  who  suffer  the  most  are 
the  elderly  with  their  fixed  and  often 
meager  incomes.  Every  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  hving  reduces  their  already  small 
purchasing  power.  Thus,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  a  retired  citizen  with  a  fixed 
Income  of  $3,000  has  dropped  over  $330 
since  195&-59. 

Inflation  also  strikes  with  particular 
harshness  at  those  with  extremely  low 
Incomes.  Because  many  of  these  are 
often  unemployed  they  must  depend  on 
Government    welfare    payments.      But 


these  are  fixed  dollar  payments  not  pur- 
chasing power  payments,  thus,  every  gen- 
eral price  increase  serves  to  worsen  their 
already  depressed  economic  condition. 
Thus,  It  Is  cruelly  Ironic  that  the  very 
groups  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  the  administration's 
Great  Society  programs  are  suffering  the 
most  from  the  Johnson  administration's 
Infiatlon. 

Regularly  employed  wage  earners  are 
also  suffering.  Despite  the  fact  that 
wage  levels  are  higher  than  ever  before 
the  actual  purchasing  power  of  those 
wages  for  the  average  factory  worker  Is 
declining.  During  the  month  of  July 
the  purchasing  power  for  a  factory 
worker  decreased  by  1.5  percent. 

The  farmer  is  also  being  hard  hit.  The 
slight  rise  in  farm  prices  in  the  past  few 
months  from  extremely  low  levels  has 
been  more  than  canceled  out  by  the  rise 
In  prices  paid  by  farmers.  Thus,  the 
farm  parity  ratio  has  declined  from  82  in 
February  to  80  In  July,  and  the  net  In- 
come to  farm  operators  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1966  Is  4  percent  lower  than 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

The  business  sector,  partlciilarly  small 
businessmen,  also  suffer.  Business  fail- 
ures and  personal  bankrupteles  are  oc- 
curring at  record  high  rates. 

The  administration's  conduct  on  in- 
flation has  been  that  which  it  calculated 
as  best  designed  to  maximize  political 
support.  And  while  it  would  serve  no 
purpose  to  advise  the  White  House  mas- 
ter politician,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
administration's  record  on  Inflation  has 
already  backfired  politically  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  American  pub- 
lic Is  mature  enough  to  recognize  acts  of 
political  expediency  and  proud  enough 
to  resent  its  prolonged  practice. 

The  Vice  President,  extolling  the  long 
list  of  multlbllllon-doUar  spending  pro- 
grams backed  by  the  administration  In 
an  address  before  a  group  of  Democratic 
leaders  offered  this  bit  of  swlvice.  "There 
Is  an  old  axiom  In  politics:  Let  the  people 
know  what  you  have  done  for  them  and 
they  will  treat  you  right."  Tlie  admlnls- 
stration  Is  not  likely  to  try  "to  tell  the 
people  what  It  has  done  on  Inflation." 
Most  administration  spokesmen  will 
prefer  to  follow  the  advice  given  to 
Democratic  candidates  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  that  they  should 
"slip,  slide,  and  duck  any  question  on 
higher  consumer  prices  If  you  possibly 
can."  But  even  the  most  skillful  politi- 
cal slipping,  sliding,  and  ducking  cannot 
obscure  the  record. 

Mr.  President,  solid  economic  evidence 
of  inflationary  pressures  has  been  avail- 
able for  months.  Initially,  however,  the 
administration  tried  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem by  publicly  arguing  that  It  simply 
did  not  exist.  But  during  the  early 
months  of  this  year,  at  the  very  same 
time  that  It  was  publicly  denying  the 
existence  of  inflation,  the  admlrilstration 
moved  imofBclal  and  undercover  to 
Implement  a  vast  array  of  unauthorized 
price  and  wage  controls.  Finally,  how- 
ever, these  attempts  became  so  obvious 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  denied. 
The  administration  then  began  to  at  least 
admit  the  possibility  of  an  inflation 
problem. 


But  Instead  of  dealing  with  that  prob- 
lem responsibly  and  Instead  of  Identify, 
ing  the  real  causes  of  this  inflation,  the 
administration  began  to  look  around  for 
a  political  scapegoat.  Thus,  various  ad- 
ministration officials  made  an  effort  to 
place  the  blame  for  the  Inflation  on  the 
American  farmer.  This  charge  was  so 
lacking  in  validity  that  the  administra- 
tion was  forced,  after  considerable  politi- 
cal embarrassment,  to  abandon  this  line 
Also  throughout  this  period  the  ad- 
ministration was  publicly  and  privately 
prodding  business  and  labor  to  follow  the 
administration's  wage-price  guidepost 
Whatever  merits  these  guideUnes  had 
they  were  compromised  by  the  actions  of 
the  administration  itself  which  time  after 
time  made  special  concessions  to  special 
groups.  Thus,  the  wage-price  guidepost 
has  been  rendered  virtually  useless. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  of  last  week  may  be  mis- 
directed In  several  respects,  it  Is  likely 
that  they  will  have  a  certain  "cooling  off" 
effect,  although  it  Is  unlikely  that  they 
will  be  sufficient.    It  is  evident,  however 
that  whatever  the  cooling  of  effect,  it 
will  not  be  felt  for  several  months.   Thus, 
the  American  people  will  continue  in  the 
future  as  they  have  in  the  past  to  suffer 
the  pinch  of  inflation.   And  the  American 
voter  will  ask  why  he  has  had  to  carry 
the  burden  of  this  unnecessary  Inflation. 
Mr.  President,  the  Inflationary  record 
of  the  past  year  and  the  economic  suffer- 
ing it  has  caused  need  never  have  oc- 
curred had   the   administration  had  a 
greater   faith   in   the   maturity  of  the 
American  people.   However,  the  adminis- 
tration persists  in  acting  as  though  the 
public  is  so  fickle  and  uninformed  that 
It  cannot  accept  hard  reality  without  an 
irresponsible  political  backlash.    This  is 
a  deplorable  and  dangerous  attitude.   It 
is  unbecoming  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency and  undeserving  of  the  American 
people. 

ESTIMATE  OP  EXPORT  MARKETS 
FOR  U.S.  MEATS  REDOUBLED  BY 
THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MUNITY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  since 
mld-1964  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
been  Inquiring  into  the  potentials  and 
problems  of  exporting  American  live- 
stock products,  particularly  hdgh  quality 
beef. 

The  committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Sparkhan]  has  felt  that  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  380  million  people  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  large  numbers 
of  tourists  and  American  personnel  and 
dependents  In  that  area  offered  firm 
bases  for  penetrating  and  consolidating 
long-term  profltable  markets  for  the 
American  beef  Industry. 

Europeans  produce  very  little  high 
quality,  grain-fed  beef.  Most  of  the  meat 
they  consimie  consists  of  veal  or  beef 
culled  from  dairy  herds,  or  a  limited 
amount  of  homegrown  beef  cattle  fed  on 
grass.  Thus,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Europeans  have  never  tasted  American 
style  steaks,  ribs,  roasts,  or  other  choice 
cuts. 
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As  a  result,  the  United  States,  which 
has  one-third  of  the  world's  meat  pro- 
duction, has  ranked  about  12th  as  an 
exporter  and  shipped  virtually  none  of 
our  high  quality  meats  overseas  In  the 
last  40  years.' 

It  seemed  to  our  comniittee  that  once 
Europeans  sampled  our  high  quality  beef 
products,  these  markets  \TOuld  be  opened 
up  to  commercial  trade  111  a  very  short 
time. 

At  first,  the  coaunlttee  fras  faced  with 
a  series  of  very  difficult  Barriers — which 
are  described  in  our  Interim  report  of 
October  1965.'  An  addittjonal  problem 
was  the  doubt  expressed  itn  many  quar- 
ters that  these  barriers  |  could  ever  be 
oveicome.  i 

However,  the  conmilttiae  rose  to  the 
challenge.  It  brought  together  industry 
and  Government  people  concerned  with 
this  subject  and  encouraged  everyone  to 
think  about  and  work  toward  the  early 
elimination  of  these  obstaicQes.  The  com- 
mittee persevered  in  the;  face  of  unus- 
ually low  prices  and  tmusually  high 
prices;  technological  anq  other  adversi- 
ties. It  conducted  the;  Inquiry  In  a 
steady,  thorough,  and  r«Jx)nslble  man- 
ner, In  an  effort:  to  formulate  a  long- 
range — 5-  to  10-year — approach  which 
would  give  guidance  to  businessmen 
faced  with  decisions  and  Hsks. 

The  transportation  corbpanles  made  a 
welcome  first  move.  Steeimshlp  lines  an- 
nounced at  the  hearing  tjhat  they  would 
reduce  their  rates  on  Chilled  beef  to 
Europe  by  25  percent,  aijd  airlines  sub- 
sequently cut  cargo  rates  on  meats  in 
two  steps  totellng  60  percent. 

Other  technological  developments  In 
sea  transportation  and  Mntalnerizatlon 
which  were  recently  defifcribed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  B.  L.  Bartlett, 
permitted  an  experimentjal  shipment  of 
beef  this  spring  by  the  llexas  Farm  Bu- 
reau to  a  chain  of  Germati  supermarkets. 
The  meat,  which  was  to  have  lasted  1 
week,  was  sold  over  the] punter  in  IV^ 
days.'  : 

A  similar  story  was  tpid  by  Senator 
Sparkhan  regarding  air  shipments  to  the 
new  restaurant  at  the  Paris  Hilton  which 
opened  this  spring  and  features  Western- 
style  American  meats.  The  management 
of  the  hotel  has  Informed  the  conunlttee 
that  the  restaurant  Is  so  popular  with 
French  patrons  that  American  guests  at 
the  hotel  have  difficulty  getting  in  to 
enjoy  its  facilities.  I  understand  th^t 
the  business  being  done  liy  this  restau- 
rant Is  substantially  aboive  the  average 
done  by  other  restauranlj^  in  that  area.* 

These  breakthroughs  ttre  significant 
for  many  reasons.  I  wo^d  say  by  way 
of  summary  that  these  successes  prove 

'  Usa  than  '^  o«  1%  of  alii  U.8  meat  prod- 
ucu  are  exported,  a  volume  i  to  1964  and  1965 
of  about  M70  million. 

'  "Ocean  Freight  Rates  »M  Other  Barriers 
to  Expanding  Exports  of  US.  Beef  and  Beef 
Products."  Senate  Report  No.  939.  69th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session.  October  t2S.  1965. 

'  The  Select  Committee  c«  Small  Business 
and  Developments  In  Containerized  Trans- 
portation," Co^fcsESB10KAL  IRecord,  July  15, 
1966.  pp.  15877-15879. 

'  "Breakthroughs  In  Eiiortlng  United 
States  Quality  Meats."  Coi  1«kssional  Rec- 
ord, August  17.  19««.  pp.  197J  $-19786. 


that  the  market  exists  and  that  U.S.  in- 
dustry— ^through  its  efficiency,  teamworic, 
and  technical  skill — can  participate  in 
it  profitably.  The  stage  is  now  set  for  a 
great  effort  to  consolidate  and  widen  this 
participation  by  eliminating  the  barriers 
which  penalize  not  only  American  indus- 
try but  all  European  consumers. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  size  of  this 
potential  market.  At  the  beginning  of 
our  inquiry  in  1964.  we  had  only  esti- 
mates to  go  on.  Authorities  in  this  coim- 
try  guessed  that  the  gap  between  the  beef 
Europeans  consumed  and  the  amount  it 
produced  might  be  as  high  as  200,000  tons 
a  year  over  the  next  5  to  10  years.  This 
amount  would  constitute  the  "import 
gap,"  the  amount  Europeans  would  have 
to  import  to  satisfy  their  demands  for 
beef. 

Following  our  committee's  hearing  in 
early  1965,  an  expert  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  study  the  situation  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  American  Meat 
Institute.  At  our  hearing  of  May  1966 
Ills  report  was  entered  into  our  record. 
It  was  Dr.  Carpenter's  conclusion  that: 

Definitely  there  will  be  a  great  market  for 
beef  In  Western  Europe  .  .  .  the  Import  gap 
will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  (300,000  to 
400,000  tons  a  year)  but  will  likely  widen 
somewhat  more  after  1970.* 

In  the  meantime,  our  committee  dis- 
covered another  estimate,  made  by  Dr. 
Mansholt,  the  second  ranking  executive 
officer  of  the  Em'opean  Economic  Com- 
munity. Dr.  Mansholt  predicted  during 
a  speech  in  1965  that  the  "import  gap" 
would  be  about  500,000  tons  of  beef  by 
1970.  This  aunounted  to  more  than 
double  the  original  estimate. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  EEC  has  been  engaged  in  reapprais- 
ing its  agricultural  needs,  in  connection 
with  arriving  at  its  common  agricul- 
tural policy.  In  doing  so,  it  carefully 
considered  the  many  factors  which  influ- 
ence beef  production  in  Europe,  includ- 
ing price  levels,  dairy  policy,  calf  slaugh- 
ter, and  biological  considerations.  The 
results  are  oonteined  on  pages  27  and  28 
of  the  working  paper  knovm  as  "Supple- 
ment to  Bulletin  No.  5-1966  of  the  EEC." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
relevant  portion  of  this  paper  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  for  ref- 
erence purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  bul- 
letin reports  the  considered  oiiinion  of 
the  Executive  Secreterlat  of  the  EEC 
that  the  import  gap  in  1970  will  "amount 
to  about  1  million  tons  of  beef,"  other 
things  being  equal.  "Riis  is  the  second 
time  in  2  years  that  the  estimate  of  the 
import  gap  has  doubled. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  not  all  of 
this  demand  can  or  will  be  met  by 
U.S.  beef — high  or  average  quality.  Our 
competitors    are    also    hard    at    work. 


•  "Trends  In  Production,  Consumption  and 
Marketing  Possibilities  for  Beef  In  Western 
Europe,"  by  Dr.  Q.  Alvln  Carpenter  (project 
No.  471201).  joint  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, American  Meat  Institute,  Biiropean 
Market  Development  Program,  December 
1965,  pp.  64. 


But.  this  meat  will  have  to  come  from 
somewhere  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  U.S.  industry,  with  its  tremendous 
"productive  platform"  cannot  strive  to 
service  increasing  amounts  of  this  de- 
mand. At  prices  of  $800  to  $850  a  ton 
for  the  bonus  cuts,  and  lesser  amounts 
for  the  nonbonus  cuts,  trade  of  this 
magnitude  will  be  of  considerable  benefit 
to  the  cattleman  as  well  as  our  national 
balance  of  payments. 

Our  committee  is  aware '  that  most 
ranchers  and  farmers  are  small  and  fam- 
ily-owned enterprises.  So  are  most  of 
the  meatpacking  plants  in  this  country. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized businessmen  will  gain  their 
full  share  of  the  growth  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  markets. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  work,  the 
opportunities  in  Western  Europe  are  now 
squarely  before  us.  As  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson]  said 
recently: 

Senator  Sparkmah  and  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  have  pointed  the  way.' 

The  cattle  industry  has  a  mainstay  of 
the  economy  in  my  part  of  the  country. 
It  grew  up  with  the  earliest  pioneers.  Its 
growth — in  all  its  vigor  and  color — are 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  Nation's 
history.  At  present  there  are  4.029.000 
head  of  beef  in  Oklahoma  and  sales  of 
this  Industry  come  to  $340  million  each 
year. 

As  a  result  of  the  omditions  which  I 
have  described,  the  cattle  industry  can 
now  look  forward  to  a  new  phase.  Its 
romance  already  exerts  a  hold  on  the 
imagination  of  those  in  places  such  as 
Western  Europe.  The  stage  is  now  set 
for  more  tangible  relationships. 

I  have  been  proud  to  participate  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  inquiry  on 
tills  subject,  and  as  it  progresses,  I  will 
be  doing  all  that  I  can  to  build  these 
markets  for  our  industry  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Exhibit  1 
n.  Beef 

THE    SUPPLY     POSITION    OF     THE    EEC    IN     1962 
AND   PROSPECTS   FOR    1970 

Beef  Is  one  of  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural products  of  which  the  Community 
has  not  so  far  produced  enough  to  satisfy  its 
own  demand.  In  "1962" — that  Is  the  average 
of  the  years  1961/62  and  1962/63 —  net  Im- 
ports of  beef  (Including  veal)  amounted  to 
more  than  5%  of  consumption.  Total  out- 
put was  3,668,000  tons,  total  oonsiunptlon 
3384,000  tons,  leaving  a  deficit  of  216,000 
tons. 

Cross  imports  of  beef,  veal  and  live  cattle 
have  been  rising  and,  on  the  average  of  the 
year^  1961/62/63,  amounted  to  242.3  mU- 
Uon  uji.,  compared  with  gross  exports  to 
the  value  of  54.4  million  u.a.  (Table  17). 

Assuming  prices  remain  steady.  Import  re- 
quirements in  "1970"  would  still  have  to 
be  estimated  at  around  430,000  tons.  The 
size  of  Import  requirements  will  be  decisively 
influenced  by  the  development  of  produc- 
tion, which  in  turn  must.  In  the  given  cir- 
cumstances, he  regarded  as  closely  connect- 
ed with  milk  policy.  If  the  milk  price  is  fa- 
vourable in  relation  to  the  beef  price,  farm- 
ers wUl  raise  more  dairy  cows.  As  an  Im- 
mediate result,  meat,  production,  dimin- 
ishes through  the  withdrawal  of  calves  set 


•"Exports  of  Meat  and  Livestock  Prod- 
ucts,"    CONCRBSSIONAI.     RBCORO,     AUgUSt     16, 

1966.  pp.  19483-19484. 
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aside  for  later  milk  production;  beyond  a 
certain  Increase  in  the  dairy  stock,  however, 
the  larger  number  of  calves  again  raises  meat 
production. 

A  second  factor  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  development  of  meat  pro- 
duction Is  the  proportion  of  slaughtered 
calves  In  the  total  of  calves  born.  Other 
things  being  equal,  beef  output  Is  the  larger 
-the  smaller  the  proportion  of  calves  slaugh- 
tered. In  the  absence  of  precise  statistics  on 
the  number  of  calves  bom  (only  the  number 
of  calves  slaughtered  is  known).  It  may  nev- 
ertheless be  assumed  that  something  like 
40%  of  live  calves  born  are  slaughtered  as 
calves  in  the  Community.  This  proportion 
could  be  reduced  by  a  long-run  policy  to 
favour  meat  production  as  against  milk  pro- 
duction. Production  would  be  maximized 
to  the  technically  feasible  extent  if  the  num- 
ber of  births  could  be  Increased  (at  present, 
the  number  of  live  births  of  calves  amounts 
to  about  90%  of  the  number  of  cows)  and 
U  85%  of  all  calves  born  were  reared.  A 
proportion  of  only  15%  of  calves  slaughtered, 
however,  seems  unrealistic  for  two  reasons. 
First  of  all,  in  the  given  market  coidltions, 
especially  in J^nce,  and  Italy,  effective  de- 
mand fen-  veal  could  then  no  longer  be  met; 
secondly,  in  some  areas  of  the  Conununlty 
animal  hiisbandry  methods  can.  for  struc- 
tural reasons,  be  changed  only  gradually. 

Even  if  output  were  Increased  to  the 
technically  feasible  maximum,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  unlikely,  there  would  still  be 
Import  requirements  in  1970. 

Unlike  pigs  and  poultry  production,  beef 
production  has  Its  limiting  factor  not  In 
fodder  supply,  but  In  the  number  of  calves, 
which  for  biological  reason  cannot  be  ap- 
preciably Increased.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
keep  more  cows  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  number  of  calves,  would  automatically 
lead  to  an  Increase  In  milk  output  unwar- 
ranted in  the  given  milk  supply  position; 
hence  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  Indeed, 
because  of  the  manpower  problem,  possible 
(see  chapter  on  milk  and  milk  products). 

It  follows  that  the  size  of  Import  require- 
ments for  beef  In  1970  will  largely  depend  on 
how  the  supply  of  calves  Is  utilized. 

Supposing  the  proportion  of  calves  slaugh- 
tered remained  at  Its  present  level  of  40%, 
Import  requirements  In  1970  would,  other 
things  being  equal,  amount  to  about  1  mil- 
lion tons  of  beef. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  TWO  OUT- 
STANDINO  MONTANANS  RECOG- 
NIZED 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  note  recent 
recognition  bestowed  upon  two  remark- 
able Montanans. 

Barney  Old  Coyote,  who  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  special  assistant  to  Interior  Sec- 
retary Udall,  was  recently  honored  by 
his  people  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Crows  have  a  time- 
honored  tradition.  In  the  old  days  the 
Crow  who  carried  the  pipe  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  a  war  party  or 
expedition. 

In  the  eyes  of  his  people,  he  still  carries 
the  pipe  and  he  did  exactly  that  at  the 
head  of  a  parade  during  the  annual  Crow 
celebration  and  rodeo. 

The  work  here  in  Washington  pre- 
vents Mr.  Old  Coyote  from  returning 
home  as  often  as  he  would  like,  so  his 
recent  trip  was  something  special  to 
him. 


It  was  actually  something  Barney  did 
more  than  20  years  ago  that  prompted 
his  people  to  afford  him  specitd  recog- 
nition. At  the  age  of  17  Barney  en- 
listed in  the  Army  Air  Force  and  flew 
50  combat  missions  over  Europe.  Be- 
cause of  his  exploits,  he  is  today  en- 
titled to  wear  SO  white  weasel  skins  as 
part  of  the  traditional  garb  worn  by  the 
Crows.  The  white  weasel  is  sacred  to 
the  Crows  and  each  one  of  the  skins  that 
he  wears  represents  1  of  those  50  mis- 
sions. 

On  account  of  the  festivities  on  the 
Crow  reservation  is  contained  in  a  story 
written  by  Helen  Peterson,  editor  of  the 
Hardin,  Mont.,  Tribune-Herald  which 
appeared  in  the  August  29  issue  of  the 
Billings  Gazette. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  As- 
sociated Press  story  from  Chicago  about 
Forrest  J.  Gerard,  a  native  of  Browning, 
Mont. 

Mr.  Gerard  has  been  named  winner  of 
the  1966  Indian  Achievement  Award. 
He  is  the  tribal  relations  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
award  will  be  presented  by  the  Indian 
Council  Fire,  a  national  organization  de- 
voted to  Indian  interests,  at  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  in  Chicago.  September  24. 

I  am  especially  proud  because  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  the  winner  is  a 
Montanan.  Last  year  the  award  went 
to  John  Artichoker,  superintendent  of 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  at 
Lame  Deer. 

The  citation  which  accompanies  the 
award  Forrest  will  receive  states: 

He  contributed  with  outstanding  distinc- 
tion to  progrtuns  designed  to  advance  the 
health  and  welfare  of  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  natives.  In  developing  a  new  pro- 
gram within  the  Public  Health  Service,  he 
has  substantially  helped  to  Improve  Indian 
health  conditions  and  has  secured  Immeas- 
urable benefits  for  the  Indian  people. 

Last  year  Mr.  Gerard  received  an 
American  Political  Science  Association 
congressional  fellowship  during  which 
time  he  worked  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  CMr.  McGovern] 
and  Congressman  Ullman.  Earlier  this 
year  he  was  awarded  the  Superior  Serv- 
ices Award  presented  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Both  Forrest  Gerard  and  Barney  Old 
Coyote  are  making  significant  contribu- 
tions in  the  public  services.  I  am  proud 
of  their  accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  mentioned  earlier 
by  me  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  included  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
(From    Billings    (Mont.)    Gazette,    Aug.    29, 
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Out  CoTOTx  STtu,  Cauuxs  thc  Pipe  for  His 

Tribe 

(By  Helen  M.  Peterson) 

Ckow  Acbnct. — Barney  Old  Coyote  came 
home  to  the  Crow  Reservation  this  week  to 
receive  the  honors  given  only  to  a  tribal 
leader. 

Old  Coyote,  who  enlisted  In  the  Army  Air 
Force  when  he  was  17,  was  honored  by  his 
feUow-trlbesmen  for   his   exploits   In   World 


War  n.  Off  the  reservation  be  has  estab- 
lished a  place  for  himself  In  the  world  oi 
government. 

The  43 -year-old  member  of  the  tribe  Is  a 
special  assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  and  has  the  responsibility 
of  supervising  and  establishing  Job  Corps 
camps  throughout  the  United  States. 

Though  his  usual  garb  is  a  biisiness  suit. 
Old  Coyote  visits  friends  and  relatives  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  as  often  as  he  can,  and 
attends  the  annual  Crow  Celebration  und 
Rodeo  as  often  as  possible.  And  when  be 
does,  he  dons  the  traditional  garb  of  bit 
people.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  beaded  vest 
and  tie.  This  year  It  was  something  very 
special. 

Two  years  ago.  Old  Coyote  received  a  gift 
of  a  chief's  Jacket  of  fringed  buckskin  from 
his  foster  family  on  the  Sioux  Reservation, 
As  a  youth,  he  and  Gus  Knox,  Jr.,  of  Rosebud, 
S.D.,  became  friends.  Gus's  brother  died, 
and  the  father,  Gus  Knox,  Sr.,  adopted  Old 
Coyote  to  take  his  place.  After  the  death  of 
the  elder  Knox,  the  family  decided  to  present 
the  father's  chief's  Jacket  to  Old  Coyote,  and 
they  did  It  with  full  ceremony.  Hundreds 
of  friends  and  relatives  were  Invited,  and  the 
governor,  senators  and  congressmen  from 
South  Dakota  were  present. 

A  special  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  Uir| 
unveiling  of  the  Jacket  by  Alex  Matthews. 
another  friend  of  Old  Coyote.  Matthews 
had  gained  great  honor  among  the  Pawnee 
for  his  military  exploits.  He  was  a  survivor 
of  the  Infamous  Bataan  Death  March. 

The  white  buckskin  Jacket  has  deep  fringe 
on  the  sleeves  and  is  trimmed  with  elaborate 
beading.  Old  Coyote  wore  it  for  the  first 
time  in  the  parade  at  the  Crow  Fair.  Witti 
it  went  beaded  buckskin  trousers  and  a  war 
bonnet.  And  before  he  wore  it.  Barneys 
mother,  Mrs.  May  Chllds,  made  an  impor- 
tant alteration.  She  sewed  to  sleeves  and 
shoulders  as  many  white  weasel  skins  as  she 
could  obtain. 

The  white  weasel  is  a  sacred  animal  to  tbe 
Crows,  and  many  of  the  ancient  medicine 
bags  were  made  or  contained  a  stuffed  anlnul 
or  its  skin.  Each  skin  stands  for  brave 
deed,  and  Old  Coyote  is  entitled  to  wear  50  of 
them,  for  the  50  missions  he  flew  in  Europe 
His  costume  does  not  yet  contain  the  fui! 
number,  but  Mrs.  Chllds  and  her  friend: 
are  looking  for  more  skins,  and  when  they  are 
obtained,  they  win  be  added.  Mrs.  Chllds 
would  like  to  collect  100  skins,  for  her  wi: 
is  entitled  to  wear  50  each  on  Jacket  and 
leggings. 

Besides  riding  in  the  parade.  Old  Coycte, 
was  praised  with  the  songs  of  honor  of  the 
Crows  as  riders  gathered  In  a  great  circle 
around  the  brush  arbor  at  the  camp  grounds. 
His  relatives  brought  htm  gifts,  mostly  cash. 
which  he  distributed  to  those  who  bad 
praised  him. 

At  night.  Old  Coyote  Joined  In  the  wir 
bonnet  dance  with  seven  others.  This  is  the 
time  when  each  man  recounts  the  deeds  thi: 
entitle  him  to  tribal  leadership.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  give-away  to  the  clan  uncles  cl 
the  chiefs. 

Most  of  the  year.  Old  Coyote  Uves  In  Bowie 
Md..  with  his  wife  Clara,  a  member  of  the 
Winnebago  Tribe,  and  their  six  children 
After  the  war,  he  earned  a  degree  at  Morning- 
side  College  in  Iowa  and  then  began  working 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  had  pc- 
siUons  at  Crow  Agency,  Ft.  Yates,  N.D.,  and 
Rosebud,  S.D.,  before  he  became  assistant 
superintendent  on  the  Rocky  Boy  reservation 
He  took  his  new  post  In  Washington  abou: 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

When  he  rode  in  the  parade.  Old  Coyote 
carried  with  him  two  beaded  pipe  bags,  each 
containing  a  peace  pipe.  This  was  hii 
right  because  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
even  after  being  forced  down  in  the  Carib- 
bean, he  volunteered  for  overseas  duty. 

In  the  old  days,  the  Crow  who  "carried  the 
pipe"  was  leader  of  the  war  party  or  other 


expedition.     In  the  moder^ 
Old  Coyote  still  carries  the 


world,   Barney 
for  his  Tribe. 


pipe 


Ex-MoNTANA  Man  Gets  |iB66  Award 

Chicago.— Forrest  J.  Geraid  of  Bowie.  Md., 
tribal  relations  officer  of  kjie  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  has  been  n^ed  winner  of 
the  1966  Indian  Achievement  Award. 

Gerard,  a  native  of  BrovftJlng,  Mont.,  is 
the  first  Blackfeet  Indian  to  liacelve  the  award 
since  Its  founding  in  1933.       i 

WUIard  La  Mere,  presidentt  of  the  Indian 
Council  Fire,  a  national  orgahlzation  devoted 
to  Indian  Interests,  in  announcing  the  award 
today,  said  it  will  be  presented  to  Gerard 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  cjhlcago  Sept.  24. 

Robert  L.  Bennett,  an  Oneida  Indian  who 
recently  was  appointed  V.$.  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs,  will  make  the  presentation. 

Bennett  won  the  award  in  1)962. 

La  Mere  said  Gerard  "ha4  played  a  vital 
role  in  the  accomplishments  pt  Indian  health 
programs  and  has  secured  immeasurable 
benefits  for  the  Indian  people  .• 

Gerard  U  a  former  executive  director  of 
stole  health  agencies  In  Wyotelng  and  Mon- 
tana. ' 


THAILAND  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Presljjent,  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  former  Deputy  Ad^tant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Finland,  and  past 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
has  written  a  very  enlightening  article 
on  Thailand  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest. 

In  it,  he  explains  how  fThailand  is  a 
key  strategic  target  In  tha  Communist 
drive  to  subvert  the  entire  bxea,  and  how 
the  Communists  are  making  every  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  will  to  resist  among 
the  Thai  peasants,  in  parttcular. 

The  Thais  are  a  courageous  and  proud 
people:  they  are  keenly  awdje  of  the  con- 
piracy  being  waged  agaiij^t  them,  and 
they  are  willing  to  meet  the  chaUenge 
boldly  and  realistically.  Ab  their  For- 
eign Minister,  Thanat  Khoman,  put  it: 

The  problem  Is  one  of  peace  and  survival 
Are  we  going  to  shy  away  froih  smaU  threats 
and  wait  until  the  monster  Wows,  wait  as 
the  risk  grows,  then  finally  fa^  a  holocaust? 
We  in  Thailand  have  no  placfe  to  retreat  to 
So  we  wUl  make  our  first  and  last  stand  here. 

For  those  in  this  countrjr  and  abroad 
who  think  that  \J3.  Armed  Forces  have 
no  legitimate  business  in  Thailand  the 
same  Foreign  Minister  had  this  to  say: 

Some  Americans  have  doubts  that  It  Is 
worthwhile  for  the  United  Staites  to  fight  for 
Asians.  They  argue  that  SouHheast  Asia  is 
the  wrong  place  and  this  is  the  wrong  time 
to  fight.  To  them  I  say  that  31  years  ago 
Britain  and  France  said  the  Rhlneland  was 
the  wrong  piac«.  Then  Austria.  But  when 
the  struggle  got  to  Poland,  th^  had  to  fight, 
south  Vietnam  today  is  the  Rhlneland  of 
iws  If  we  don't  fight  now.  rta'U  have  to  do 
It  later  at  much  greater  cost.      ] 

It  is  most  heartening  to  Uad  this  ac- 
count of  a  nation  that  is  ^UUng  to  ac- 
cept the  harsh  responslblilties  of  the 
cold  war  and  willing  to  fight  so  coura- 
geously and  steadfastly  f oS  the  preser- 
iauon  of  freedom.  I  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Prfeeident,  that 
nis  article  be  printed  in  the  Congios- 
sioNAL  Record.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
eagues  will  find  It  both  intiaresting  and 
uiiormatlve. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Thailand  Fights  for  Freedom:  This 
CoTTSAGEotrs  CoOTTniT,  Pressttsed  on  Aix 
Sides  bt  CoMMumsx  Threats,  Is  Our 
Stanch  Allt,  Giving  VrrAi.  Aid  in  the 
Vietnam  War 

(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 

(Carl  T.  Rowan,  after  four  and  one  half 
years  in  government  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  0.S 
ambassador  to  Finland  and  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  U  now  a  syndicated 
columnist  for  scores  of  newspapers  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad.) 

For  tourists  aboard  the  sleek  airliners 
that  touch  down  at  Bangkok's  Don  Muang 
airport,  the  bitter  war  that  racks  Southeast 
Asia  seems  a  world  away.  In  the  crisp  dawn 
that  lights  the  Menam  Plain,  emerald-green 
rice  fields  gleam  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
Bangkok  ItseU  is  golden-spired  temples 
pretty  girls  in  long,  clinging  skirts  little 
boys  frolicking  in  raln-swoUen  canals 
modern  hotels  and  sparkling  shops  where 
the  well-heeled  tourist  can  savor  shocking- 
pink  Thai  silks  and  blue  sapphires 
nestled  in  a  cluster  of  diamonds.  It  is  easy 
to  drink  deep  of  the  delights  of  Bangkok 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  behind  this 
dazzling  facade  is  a  country  fighting  for  its 
life. 

Thailand's  capital  does  not  face  the  terror- 
ist bombings  that  make  Saigon  a  city  of 
corrosive  fear.  Thailand  is  not  torn  by  the 
Internecine  strife  that  has  burdened  neigh- 
boring Laos  for  years.  Still,  no  country  in 
Asia  is  more  deeply  involved  In  waging  war 
against  communist  aggression  in  general 
and  Red  Chinese  belligerence  in  particular" 
No  nation  has  made  a  bigger,  or  riskier,  com- 
mitment than  this  lovely  country  whose 
name,  Muong  Thai,  means  "Land  of  the 
Free." 

An  armed  band  of  North  Vietnamese  may 
see  their  Jungle  trail  blow  up  In  their  faces— 
by  Thailand's  leave.  Ammunition  dumps 
weapons  depots,  ralh-oad  yards  and  bridges 
in  North  Vietnam  are  pounded  day  after  day 
by  VS.  fighter  planes  and  bombers— again 
courtesy  of  Thailand,  which  allows  US  air 
bases  on  her  soil. 

The  communists  know  that  ThaUand's 
contribution  U  vital  to  this  endeavor  to 
thwart  Mao  Tse-tung's  "war  of  liberation  " 
and  Radios  Peking  and  Hanoi  are  sparing  no 
effort  to  intimidate  the  country  Into  assum- 
ing a  posture  of  neutrality.  Last  October 
the  North  Vietnamese  foreign  ministry  offi- 
cially denounced  ThaUand  as  "a  U.S.  new- 
type  colony  serving  the  American  Imperial- 
ists' schemes  of  aggression  and  war  In  this 
area."  The  Hanoi  regime  issued  a  stern 
warning  of  the  consequences  of  Thailand's 
"collusion  with  the  imperialist  aggressors  " 
Thailand  replied  that  she  felt  "no  concern 
whatever"  about  Hanoi's  threat. 

The  Thais  mince  no  words  about  their 
right  to  make  airfields  available  to  the  United 
Sutes  for  mutual  defense.  Thanat  Khoman, 
Thailand's  foreign  minister,  says,  "The  prob- 
lem Is  one  of  peace  and  survival.  Are  we 
going  to  shy  away  from  small  threats  and 
wait  until  the  monster  grows,  wait  as  the  risk 
grows,  then  finally  face  a  holocaust?  We  in 
Thailand  have  no  place  to  retreat  to.  So 
we  will  make  our  first  and  last  stand  here." 
pockets  op  trottblx 

"Here"  is  a  tough  place  to  make  a  stand, 
for  Thailand  is  surrounded  by  pockets  of 
trouble  perverse  enough  to  dishearten  even 
the  most  stalwart.  The  Mekong  River  runs 
887  mUes  along  Thailand's  eastern  border 
with  Laos,  and  In  places  It  U  so  narrow  that 
a  communist  infiltrator  can  literally  skip 
across.  In  Thailand's  provinces  along  the 
river  Uve  Lao-speaking  people,  most  of  whom 
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have  relaUves  on  the  Laos  side.  Also  In  these 
provinces  are  some  40,000  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam,  many  suspected  of  being 
sympathetic  to  the  enemy.  So  the  Mekong 
Is  a  bridge  rather  than  a  barrier  to  troubles 
for  Thailand. 

To  the  southeast  is  a  240-mlle  border  with 
Cambodia,  whose  Prince  Sihanouk  has 
become  Increasingly  inclined  toward  the 
communists.  To  the  west,  Thailand  shares 
over  1000  mUes  of  border  with  Burma,  which 
In  recent  years  has  more  or  less  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  notion  that  Southeast  Asia 
Is  Peking's  sphere  of  infiuence. 

PBIME    target 

Thailand  Is  a  rock  of  solid  resistance  In 
an  area  which  in  recent  years  has  been 
submitting  wllUngly  and  unwillingly  to  com- 
munist pressures.  But  how  effectively  and 
how  long  can  Thailand  resist,  particularly 
since  she  has  been  publicly  designated  as  a 
prime  target  of  the  communists?  Commu- 
nist China  has  expressed  "Interest"  in  Thai- 
land for  15  years,  but  it  was  only  a  couple 
of  years  ago  that  the  ominous  and  well- 
coordinated  campaign  began.  On  October  1 
1964.  the  New  China  News  Agency  quoted  the 
Thai  Communist  Party  as  praising  "the  cor- 
rect leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party"  and  calling  for  a  "patriotic,  demo- 
cratic united  front"  in  Thailand. 

On  December  8.  1964,  the  commtmist  Voice 
of  the  Thai  People,  using  transmitters  lo- 
cated outside  ThaUand,  announced  forma- 
tion of  the  "Thai  Independence  Movement," 
dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  a  neutralist 
regime  in  Thailand  and  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces. 

In  February  1965,  efforts  to  undermine 
Thailand's  pro-Western  government  grew 
more  intense  when  Communist  Chinese 
North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  news  or-^ 
gans  aU  began  giving  heavy  play  to  a  new 
"Thai  Patriotic  Front."  The  communists 
have  since  maintained  an  incessant  barrage 
of  propaganda  and  threats  over  Radios  Hanoi 
and  Peking  and  via  the  clandestine  Voice 
of  the  Thai  People,  all  shrewdly  contrived  to 
play  upon  the  frustrations  and  the  rising 
hopes  of  the  Thai  rice-field  worker  astride 
his  water  buffalo,  a  cheap  Japanese  tranaUtor 
radio  strapped  to  his  arm. 

As  early  as  1963,  Thai  officials,  concerned 
about  conununlst  domination  of  the  air- 
waves, asked  the  United  States  to  instaU  a 
portable,  50,oeo-watt  station  at  Khon  Kaen, 
while  the  AustraUans  built  a  permanent  sta- 
tion there  and  another  at  Korat.  Recently 
the  Thais  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  construction  of  a  mll- 
llon-watt  medium-wave  transmitter.  This 
station  win  end  communist  domination  of 
the  airwaves  in  Southeast  Asia  by  beaming 
a  powerful  signal  throughout  the  area— and 
Into  Communist  China. 

covetous  ete 

U.S.  officials  are  convinced  that  Thai  lead- 
ers mean  It  when  they  say  that  they  will 
"fight  to  the  last  man  rather  than  submit 
to  communist  rule."  "Some  Americans 
have  doubts."  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Kho- 
man told  me,  "that  It  U  worthwhile  for  the 
United  States  to  fl«ht  for  Asians.  They 
argue  that  Southeast  Asia  is  the  wrong  place 
and  this  Is  the  wrong  time  to  fight.  To  them 
I  say  that  31  years  ago  Britain  and  France 
said  the  Rhlneland  was  the  wrong  place. 
Then  Austria.  But  when  the  struggle  got 
to  Poland,  they  had  to  fight.  South  Viet- 
nam today  la  the  Rhlneland  of  1935.  If  we 
don't  fight  now.  well  have  to  do  it  later  at 
much  greater  cost." 

Thailand's  stand  flows  out  of  more  than 
2500  years  of  effort  to  resist  th«  Chinese. 
Thanat  will  tell  you,  as  passionately  as  if  be 
were  speaking  of  last  year's  events,  that  "the 
Chinese  drove  us  out  of  our  homeland."  He 
is  referring  to  events  of  2600  years  ago  In 
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Szecbuan  In  southwestern  China,  where  the 
Tlials  ore  said  to  have  orl^nated. 

Even  the  humblest  Thai  Is  pn-oud  of  the 
fact  that  nobody  has  ever  colonized  hlii  coun- 
try, and  the  fear  of  Chinese  conquost  has 
been  passed  along  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  communists  try  to  exploit  Thai- 
land's scute  sensitivity  about  sovereignity  by 
continually  raising  the  cry  of  "VS.  domina- 
tion." But  I  found  no  real  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  Thais.  "The  Americans  iire  our 
best  friends,"  Air  Chief  Marshal  Dawet;  Chul- 
lasapya  says.  "Others  came  here  to  colonize, 
but  the  Americans  came  with  the  printing 
press  and  vaccine." 

The  Thais  believe  that  Communist  China 
views  Thailand  with  a  covetous  eye  liecause 
her  fields  produce  the  world's  best  rl:e,  and 
her  strategic  location  dominates  Southeast 
Asia  and  adjacent  sea  lanes.  Thai  leaders 
know  that  there  is  a  crucial  reason  why  the 
communists  view  Thailand  as  an  ea«y  plum 
to  pluck:  the  communists  believe  that  cor- 
ruption m  Bangkok  Is  so  rampant,  neglect 
of  the  outer  provinces  so  great  and  long- 
standing, that  with  a  revolutionary  nudge 
the  masses  will  rise  up  and  deliver  TliaUand 
Into  the  Chinese  orbit. 

KACB   AGAIKBT   TIMX 

To  Shore  up  those  areas  of  national  life 
vulnerable  to  communist  subversion,  Thai- 
land Is  struggling  to  effect  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution.  In  the  top  councils  of 
government,  Thais  are  exerting  presrure  on 
each  other  to  spark  a  moral  and  spiritual 
revolution.  They  wish  to  erase  an  age-old 
custom  under  which  high-ranking  officials 
take,  with  impunity,  "special  privileges"  that 
would  be  known  elsewhere  as  corrupt  prac- 
tices. "Moral  reform  Is  essential  In  Thai- 
land." Thanat  told  me.  "If  we  are  to  retain 
freedom  and  independence,  we  must  be 
strong  morally  as  well  as  economically  and 
socially." 

Thais  also  stress  the  Importance  of  their 
efforts  to  carry  out  peaceful  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolutions  In  the  less-developed 
parts  of  the  country.  Two  Thai-run  pro- 
grams on  which  they  are  banking  heavUy 
are  MDTJ  (MobUe  Development  Unit)  and 
ARD  (Accelerated  Rural  Development). 

A  Mobile  Development  Unit  Is  a  traveling 
team  of  about  120  people  who  go  Into  an  area, 
listen  to  the  people's  gripes,  then  try  to  pro- 
vide what  the  people  want  and  need.  MDU 
agricvilturlsts.  doctors,  sanitation  experts  and 
engineers  usiially  remain  In  an  area  for 
weeks,  helping  to  dig  wells,  demonstrating 
the  use  of  fertilizers,  building  roads  and  re- 
pairing bridges,  constructing  outhouses  and 
distributing  medicines  to  sufferers  from  ever- 
present  diarrhea,  malaria,  beriberi,  dengue 
fever  and  liver  fluke. 

MDU's  originator.  Marshal  Dawee,  states 
that  without  MDU  "the  Reds  would  be  In 
many  of  the  villages  of  the  northeast  today. 
Some  of  the  villages  are  so  remote  that  the 
residents  dont  know  who  their  king  or  prime 
minister  la.  In  certain  vUlages  rice  has 
stacked  up  for  five  crop  seasons  because  there 
was  no  way  to  take  It  to  market." 

These  villagers  now  have  a  sense  of  being 
part  of  Thailand.  There  are  frequent  meet- 
ings of  village  leaders  and  government  repre- 
sentatives at  which  local  grievances  are  pre- 
sented. Then  MDTT  follows  up  on  requests 
or  complaints  of  mistreatment. 

The  Accelerated  Rural  Development  pro- 
gram attempts  to  speed  up  the  process  of 
taking  to  hinterland  towns  and  villages 
some  of  the  abundance  and  technological 
skills  that  have  heretofore  been  restricted 
to  Bangkok.  Since  1950,  the  United  States 
has  contributed  more  than  $900  million  In 
economic  and  mUltary  aid  to  Thailand.  This 
year  30  percent  of  the  tao-mlllion  expend- 
iture by  AID  (Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment) there  goes  Into  ARD  economic 
projects  In  the  northeast. 
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Results  have  been  dramatic.  Friendship 
Highway  has  been  built  to  link  Bangkok  to 
the  northeast.  As  It  stretched  through  the 
coiintryslde.  people  moved  along  with  It, 
starting  farms  and  setting  up  communities. 
The  United  States  Is  deeply  Involved  In  every 
aspect  of  Thailand's  efforts  to  build  up  her 
rural  areas.  Whether  the  probler:  Is  to  get 
more  fertilizers  Into  the  northeast,  to  wipe 
out  malaria  or  to  get  more  doctors  Into  the 
countryside,  the  U.S.  AID  mission  Is  part 
of  the  team.  The  Peace  Corps  plays  Its  part 
In  rural-health  and  malarla-eradlcatlon  proj- 
ects. Perhapa  nothing  Is  emphasized  more 
than  the  training  of  an  adequate  police  force 
for  the  provinces.  The  AID  mission  is  active 
In  four  police  schools  and  has  in  three  years 
trained  11,000  chaiya  ("freedom  fighters"), 
who  win  be  the  key  to  preventing  Chinese 
Communist  subversion. 

Other  free-world  nations  recognize  their 
stake  In  Thailand.  Among  them  are 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  West  Germany, 
Japan  and  Canada.  Non-military  loans  and 
grants  from  "countries  other  than  the  United 
States  have  totaled  $143  million  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  Thais  have  virtually 
matched  assistance  granted  by  the  United 
States.  They  have  repaid  more  than  (30 
million  In  U.S.  loans  and  have  never  de- 
faulted on  a  payment. 

Despite  the  good  works  of  MDU  and  ARD, 
many  Thais  express  fear  that  economic  and 
social  progress  i«nt  fast  enough.  One  of 
these  Is  Police  MaJ.  Oen.  Samart  Vayavan- 
anda,  the  former  governor  of  Udom  Province. 
Samart  concedes  that  even  with  more  U.S. 
aid  the  problems  of  northeast  Thailand 
would  not  be  easily  solved:  It  would  stlU  be 
necessary  to  go  through  the  laborious  proc- 
ess of  changing  age-old  customs  and  to  de- 
velop means  of  teaching  new  standards  of 
hygiene,  public  health  and  agriculture.  "But 
It  takes  BO  dangerously  long,"  Samart  says. 

Thailand  today  Is  a  military  dictatorship, 
though  perhaps  the  most  benevolent  in  the 
world.  Wise  Thai  leaders  speak  of  moving 
soon  to  give  the  country  a  constitution  and 
the  30  million  people  a  voice  In  running 
the  country.  ThaUand  la  racing  to  the 
haven  of  representative  democracy  \inder  a 
constitutional  monarchy  before  It  Is  over- 
taken by  communist  tyranny.  Whether  this 
beautiful  and  brave  little  country  wins  Its 
race  will  profoundly  affect  the  poUUcal 
coloration  of  all  Asia. 


CONGRESSIONAL       REFORM— TIME 
FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Augrust  28  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  293,  to  create 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  composed  of  the  six  Sen- 
ators who  are  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  committee  was  requested  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  eacii  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  to  appear 
and  present  their  views  on  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  joint  com- 
mittee's final  report. 

The  committee  was  then  directed  to 
receive  and  report  legislation  based  on 
those  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
for  action. 

Since  the  resolution  was  adopted,  the 
special  committee  has  heard  the  views 
of  three  chairmen  in  person  and  has  re- 
ceived written  statements  from  two 
chairmen  and  one  ranking  member.  The 
committee  has  been  advised  that  the 


views  of  the  two  additional  chairmen  will 
be  submitted  this  week. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  additional 
hearings  may  be  speedily  completed.  The 
committee  has  prepared  a  draft  bin. 
Legislation  can  be  introduced  and  re- 
ported by  the  special  committee  within 
the  week  so  that  it  could  be  considered 
by  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  this  has 
been  a  busy  session  and  that  the  conclud- 
ing weeks  of  the  session  will  be  imusually 
full.  As  always,  a  large  number  of  Im- 
portant matters  are  still  pending  on  our 
legislative  agenda. 

When  the  resolution  creating  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee and  other  Senators  who  sit  on 
that  committee  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  leadership  would  see  fit  to  schedule 
the  reorganization  bill  for  floor  action 
this  session.  I  want  to  express  the  same 
hope.  I  believe  the  background  of  the 
committee's  work  and  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  its  effort  warramt  the  highest  pos- 
sible priority  for  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

First.  The  proposed  legislation  is  the 
product  of  a  full  year  and  a  half  of  study 
by  the  joint  committee.  Five  months  of 
hearings  were  held  last  year  during 
which  the  committee  heard  the  views  of 
200  witnesses,  including  more  than  100 
Members  of  Congress.  The  members 
and  staff  of  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  presented  addi- 
tional information  on  the  work  of  their 
committees.  Thousands  of  suggestions 
for  congressional  reform,  contained  in 
the  published  and  unpublished  works  of 
Members,  political  scientists,  national 
organizations  and  Interested  citizens, 
have  been  carefully  analyzed.  The  final 
report  itself  involved  more  than  40  execu- 
tive sessions  to  mark  up  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

Second.  This  has  been  a  Joint  under- 
taking, with  equal  representation  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  My  dis- 
tinguished cochairman.  Representative 
Ray  J.  Madden,  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion In  that  body,  and  other  House  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  committee  are  prepared 
to  join  in  this  legislation.  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  make  it  clear  that  it  will 
not  unduly  defer  its  consideration  of 
such  a  joint  tfndertaklng. 

Finally,  many  of  our  own  constituents 
are  evidencing  considerable  interest, 
curiosity,  and  skepticism  as  to  whether 
Congress  Is  actually  willing  to  act  on 
proposed  organizational  improvements. 
I  have  previously  inserted  In  the  Record 
a  considerable  amount  of  editorial  com- 
ment from  the  newspapers  over  the 
country.  Many  more  editorials  have 
been  received  since  that  time,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  include  them  with 
this  statement.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  read  them  carefully  and 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  In  about  a  month  this 
sessicm  will  probably  have  ended.  A  few 
wedcs  later.  Members  of  Congress  will 
have  once  again  submitted  our  policies 
to  the  voters  for  an  expression  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.    I,  for  one,  want 
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to  be  able  to  say  that  Coigress  did  not 
overlook  its  own  organizbtional  needs 
in  the  haste  of  legislating  i6r  the  benefit 
or  regulation  of  others.       11 

The  Senate  of  the  incited  States 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1966  before  Congress  adjOums  in  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

There  being  no  objectioiji,  the  editorial 
comment  was  ordered  to ,  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C 
July  30, 1966] 


)  Piedmont. 


Question  Stiu.  Hanging:  fivLi.  Congress 
Retorm? 
When  critics  flay  the  Howe,  the  Senate 
both,  they  are  Joined  by  sonte  voices  from 
both  august  bodies.  How  sjicere  congress- 
men are  In  their  desire  forlteform  will  be 
shown  In  the  weeks  to  foUonr. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  tne  Organization 
ol  Congress,  representing  both  branches  and 
both  major  political  partl^,  has  reported 
more  than  100  proposals  vdK  streamlining 
Congress.  | 

Will  the  congressmen  volte  to  split  Uie 
House  Education  and  Labor !  Committee  into 
two  committees,  despite  thei  threatened  po- 
tent opposition  of  Rep.  Adau  Clatton  Pow- 
ni  of  New  York,  the  pre»nt  committee 
chairman?  Will  It  also  s|>(lt  the  Senate 
equivalent,  the  Labor  and  fubllc  Welfare 
Committee,   as  proposed? 

Will  members  of  Congref*  remove  from 
themselves  the  privilege  of  ^1  patronage  In 
the  Post  Office  Department  WIU  It  also 
eliminate  patronage  appolittments  on  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Capitol  Police  Force? 

Will  they  actually  vote  t^  schedule  com- 
mittee and  floor  business  on  la  flve-day  work- 
weelc,  eliminating  the  famoius  "Tuesday-to- 
Thursday  Club"  which  delajk  official  buslnes 
but  allows  committee  mei  tubers  to  spend 
those  nice,  long  weekends  ai«ay  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Will  they  actually  opein  Congressional 
hearings  to  the   public?      I 

These  are  only  a  few  ^i  the  proposed 
changes,  but  many  of  them:  ^ke  away  little 
Islands  of  prlvUege  which  '  Individual  con- 
gressmen guard  with  great  JTlgor. 

It  has  been  20  years  siniae  Congress  has 
made  any  attempt  to  refoi«i  Itself,  but  If 
some  of  these  proposals  are  adopted  It  will 
l)e  in  better  shape.  The  c  «estlon  Is:  Will 
Congress  adopt  them? 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
August  1,  19«d] 
Some  Congressional  CRA^ibES  Wottld  Be 
Help  for  EvxRtONX 

Proposals  by  a  special  SehBte-House  com- 
mittee to  revise  some  of  the  procedures  of 
Congress  should  do  much  tb  make  Congress 
more  efficient  and  to  end  sMne  of  the  frus- 
tration the  public  feels  at  times  over  congres- 
sional procediures. 

Congress  has  many  tradltlnns  and  Is  a  great 
respecter  of  these  traditirms.  There  are 
times  when  some  of  these  traditions  appear 
to  get  in  the  way  of  a  popular  project,  but 
many  times  these  traditions  have  served 
the  country  well  by  preventing  rash  action. 

Some  of  the  traditions  and  congressional 
procedures,  though,  are  out  of  date.  It  has 
been  20  years  since  there  'tras  a  major  re- 
vision in  congressional  procedures.  Congress 
needs  periodic  examinations  to  make  sure 
It  can  keep  up  with  the  demands  placed  on  it. 

One  of  the  approximately  100  suggestions 
made  by  the  committee  is  to  put  Congress 
on  a  flve-day  work  week.    At  present,  Con- 


gress limits  most  work  to 
Thursday. 


Tuesday  through 


Sessions  of  Congress  would  not  drag  on 
so  long  If  It  stayed  busy  five  days  a  week 
from  the  opening  of  the  session.  A  full 
work  week  In  Waahlng^n  would  also  cut 
down  on  many  trips  and  outside  activities 
of  congressmen. 

Another  reconunendatlon  would  be  to  have 
congressmen  lose  the  patronage  privilege, 
or  responsibility,  of  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters and  rural  mall  carriers.  This  lob 
takes  too  much  of  a  congressman's  time  and 
produces  more  headaches  for  him  than  It 
cures. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Congrissional  Record  be 
limited  to  verbatim  remarks  actually  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate. 
Too  many  speeches  have  been  Inserted  with- 
out being  delivered. 

Some  of  the  other  better  recommendations 
are: 

The  creation  of  a  committee  In  the  House 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Senate  ethics  com- 
mittee. 

The  strengthening  of  the  lobbying  regu- 
lation act  to  provide  better  control  of  lobby- 
ists. 

The  right  for  a  majority  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  caU  meetings  and  act 
on  legislation  If  the  conunlttee  chairman 
refuses  to  do  so. 

The  granting  to  minority  members  of  a 
committee  at  least  three  staff  assistants. 

These  are  among  many  worthy  suggestions. 
Another  is  that  there  be  a  standing  commit- 
tee to  study  the  operation  of  Congress,  just 
as  this  special  committee  has  done. 

The  list  of  suggestions  does  not  constitute 
a  major  reform  of  Congress.  There  are  other 
practices  which  need  changing. 

These  recommendations,  though,  if  adopted 
should  do  much  to  help  Congress  do  its  job 
and  to  help  the  public  appreciate  that  job. 

(From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times,  Aug.  2,  1966] 
Good  Hoosekeepinc 
The   Joint   Committee   on   the   Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  has  devised  some  well-con- 
sidered plans  to  speed  congressional  action, 
and  to  give  the  maximum  possible  informa- 
tion to  the  public  and  the  Congress. 

The  general  aim  of  this  multifaceted  and 
bipartisan  effort  Is  to  "open  up"  congres- 
sional affairs  so  that  those  congressmen  and 
senators  not  directly  Involved  In  some  mat- 
ters and  the  public  In  general  can  have  a 
better  grasp  of  national  Issues. 

One  recommendation  of  the  special  com- 
mittee Is  to  give  regular  committees  of  Con- 
gress the  right  to  call  meetings  on  majority 
decision,  to  eliminate  proxy  voting  and  to 
give  a  majority  the  right  to  require  that  a 
chairman  report  legislation  to  the  floor — 
rather  than  pigeonhole  It. 

Another  suggestion  Is  that  more  commit- 
tee meetings  be  open  to  the  public  (Includ- 
ing broadcasting  and  telecasting),  and  that 
reports  be  made  immediately  after  commit- 
tees take  any  action. 

Extensive  revisions  also  are  recommended 
for  the  Internal  worl^lngs  of  Congress.  These 
include  circulation  of  committee  reports 
among  all  the  members  at  least  two  days 
prior  to  the  filing  date  so  minority  and  sup- 
plementary views  can  be  filed  simultane- 
ously. Another  proposal  calls  for  a  wider 
division  of  committee  assignments  so  more 
congressmen  and  senators  can  sit  in  key  po- 
sitions. 

Another  proposal  (and  this  one  can't  be 
taken  too  seriously;  It's  probably  only  for 
the  record)  Is  that  congressional  committees 
meet  five  days  a  week  instead  of  the  tradi- 
tional three  or  four. 

The  special  committee  faUed  to  propose 
any  changes  In  the  controversial  seniority 
system,  under  which  congressmen  almost 
automatlcaUy  are  elevated  to  committee 
chairmanship  regardless  of  their  compatibil- 


ity with  the  rest  of  the  membership.  Se- 
niority Is  sacred  In  Congress,  and  reform  of 
this  system  Is  almost  beyond  real  expectancy. 
In  aU,  the  100  revisions  recommended  for 
improving  congressional  operations  deserve 
timely  consideration  and  approval,  since 
these  are  not  the  musings  of  outsiders,  but 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  :cnowledgeable  In- 
siders. 

[From   the  Detroit    (Mich.)    News,  Aug.   13, 

19661 
CoafMiTTEC  Recommends  a  Start:— Let's  Re- 
form Congress 
As  far  as  they  go,  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  will  help  Congress 
do  Its  work  more  effectively. 

New  controls  on  lobbyists,  more  expense 
money  for  travel  home.  Increased  staffing, 
modernizing  of  Its  budget  review — all  these 
are  changes  which  would  tend  to  free  Con- 
gressmen from  too  much  reliance  on  the 
help  of  self-seeking  outsiders  and  to  pro- 
fessionalize their  own  legislative  work. 

If  they  are  to  vnrlte  the  laws  which  guide 
our  increasingly  complex  society,  congress- 
men must  have  more  objective  and  expert 
help  at  their  fingertips.  Without  It  they 
will  continue  to  yield  more  and  more  au-  - 
thority  to  the  executive  branch. 

The  public  would  be  the  main  beneficiary 
of  recommendations  to  open  more  commit- 
tee hearings  to  the  press,  to  estabUsh  a 
committee  on  ethics  In  the  House,  to  limit 
the  number  of  powerful  committee  mem- 
berships one  man  can  hold,  and  to  shift  from 
a  three-<lay  week  to  a  fuU,  flve-day  opera- 
tion. 

Because  the  power  structure  of  Congress 
enjoys  things  pretty  much  as  they  are,  the 
Joint  committee  was  not  even  allowed  to 
look  Into  such  time-saving  changes  as  elec- 
tronic voting.  (The  leaders  oppose  this 
since  It  would  make  last  minute  pressiure  on 
congressmen  harder  ^to  apply  and  prevent 
as  much  unrecorded  voting  as  now  occurs.) 
Nor  was  the  committee  able  to  evaluate  the 
controversial  seniority  system  or  the  mys- 
terious ways  In  which  bills  are  scheduled 
for  fioor  action. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  con- 
gressional Interest  in  opening  to  public  view 
the  now  secret  "markup"  sessions  of  the 
committees.  It  is  In  these  often  clandestine 
sessions  that  the  laws  are  actually  written 
and  that  the  voting  separates  honest  men 
from   hypocrites. 

Despite  a  national  concern  over  the  state 
of  congressional  ethics,  the  committee  re- 
jected a  financial  disclosure  proposal  which 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  solve 
the  problem  of  unethical  behavior  and  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

Within  its  limited  authority,  however,  the 
committee  has  offered  Congress  many  roads 
to  improvement.  Hopefully,  Congress  will 
realize  that  If  it  expects  to  retain  its  public 
respect  and  its  constitutional  authority.  It 
must  act  soon  on  these  recommendations. 

[From  the  Red  Bank  (»J.)  Register,  Aug.  8, 

1966] 

MoDERNiziNC  Congress 

In  recommending  a  series  of  housekeep- 
ing reforms  for  Co'ngress,  the  Joint  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress  has  gone 
surprisingly  far,  considering  the  number  of 
off-limits  signs  that  were  posted  for  it  when 
It  began  work  In  the  spring  of  1965.  For 
example,  the  committee's  report  in  Its  more 
than  100  recommendations,  proposes: 

To  permit  a  majority  of  a  conunlttee  to 
caU  meetings  and  report  legislation  if  the 
chairman  refuses  to  do  so. 

To  require  that  committee  hearings  be 
open  "to  the  msuclmxun  extent  possible," 
and  that  votes  taken  in  dosed  sessions  be 
made  public. 
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To  scbedvUe  committee  and  floor  business 
on  a  five-day  work  week,  thus  eliminating 
the  present  virtual  shutdown  on  Mondays 
and  Fridays. 

To  divest  members  of  patronage  appoint- 
ments on  poetmasters,  rural  mall  carriers  and 
capltol  policemen. 

To  tighten  laws  governing  lobbyists. 

Desirable  as  these  changes  would  be,  they 
are  expected  to  encounter  opptosltlon  In 
Congress.  Already  attacks  are  being  made 
against  some  of  the  committee's  simplest 
reorganization  suggestions — among  them, 
the  proposal  to  split  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Rep.  Adam  Cu»tton 
PowKU.,  the  present  chairman  of  the  group, 
baa  charged  that  the  plan  represent*  an  at- 
tempt to  curb  his  power  because  he  Is  a 
Negro— a  claim  that  makes  little  sense  In 
▼lew  of  the  fact  that  the  reorganization  re- 
port also  proposes  to  split  the  counterpart 
Senate  conunlttee,  which  Is  headed  by  Sen. 
LiSTH  wtti.  of  Alabama. 

Some  of  the  reconunended  Inncivatlons — 
such  •«  those  calling  for  Increaset;  In  com- 
mittee staffs  and  use  of  consultants,  the 
installation  of  automatic  data  processing  of 
budget  Information  and  the  scheduling  of  an 
August  recess — are  Intended  slmjly  for  the 
convenience  of  Congress  and  should  meet  no 
significant  objections. 

Though  many  of  the  proposed  reforms  are 
useful,  they  should  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  camo\iflage  the  fact  that  Congress,  in 
ordering  the  study,  specifically  excluded 
from  the  Joint  committee's  assignment  some 
ot  the  areas  of  congressional  organization 
and  procedure  that  have  come  under  the 
heaviest  criticism — namely,  the  seniority 
system  by  which  committee  chairmen  are 
chosen  and  committee  membe)°8hlpe  as- 
signed, the  Senate  filibuster  rule  requiring 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  cut  off  debate,  the  cum- 
beisocne  machinery  for  scheduling  bills  for 
floor  action. 

If  Congress  should  approve  most  of  the 
proposed  changes,  they  would  represent 
progress  but  not  the  kind  of  modernization 
of  the  legislative  branch  that  has  been  en- 
visioned by  many  critics  during  the  20  years 
since  the  last  broad  reorganization  plan  was 
adopted. 

(From  the  Munde  (Ind.)  Star,  Aug.  2,  1966] 

MOBK    EmCIZNCT    IK    CONCKESS 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
aimed  at  greater  efiOclency  in  the  operation  of 
Congress,  dwell  heavily  on  Improvements  in 
committee  procedures  and  the  handling  of 
the  budget. 

Some  of  the  committee  proposals  are  aimed 
at  reducing  the  power  of  chairmen  to  keep 
their  committees  idle  and  to  sit  on  legisla- 
tion or  railroad  it  ttu-ough.  Others  are  aimed 
at  giving  minority  members  a  stronger  role. 
Still  others  strike  at  secrecy  in  bearings, 
meetings  and  reports. 

For  better  budget  control,  automatic  data 
processing  is  proposed.  The  committee  wants 
the  General  Accounting  Office  reorganized 
and  modernized.  It  says  there  should  be  bet- 
ter cost  projections  for  continuing  programs 
and  better  descriptions  of  carryover  balances. 
.  It  urges  better  annual  review  of  continuing 
programs. 

These  are  Just  some  of  several  dozen  spe- 
dflc  reconunendatlons  touching  almost 
everything  Congress  does. 

looking  over  the  list,  we  find  little  vrith 
which  to  quarrel.  If  only  a  small  number  of 
the  more  important  recommendations  were 
carried  out,  the  work  of  Congress  should  be 
improved  considerably. 

Like  so  many  executive  agencies  in  the 
government.  Congress  has  gone  along  In 
mostly  unclianged  procedures  and  organiza- 
tion arrangonents  while  Its  work  load  has 
been  pyramiding.    Many  df  the  old  ways  are 


quite  unsulted  to  present  conditions.  But 
old  ways  are  hard  to  change. 

We  hope  Congress  will  go  to  work  at  once 
on  putting  Into  effect  the  more  practical  of 
these  recommendations.  As  it  does  so,  we 
hope  It  wUl  put  emphasis  on  measures  aimed 
at  giving  the  taxpayer  more  for  his  dollar, 
and  will  look  quizzically  at  proposals  for 
spending  more  money. 

The  Joint  committee  has  done  a  thoughtful 
Job.    Something  should  come  of  it. 

[Prom   the   Houston    (Tex.)    Post,   Aug.   14, 
1966) 
Modest  REroaii  roa  CoNCaxss 
It  has  been  20  years  since  Congress  has 
made  any  extensive  changes  in  the  way  It 
operates  and  handles  Its  business,  and  these 
years  have  brought  great  changes  In  the  na- 
ture and  volume  of  the  work  that  It  must 
perform.     The   need   and   the   demand   for 
changes  In  lU  way  of  doing  thirsts  have  be- 
come so  great  that  they  no  longer  can  be 
Ignored. 

It  now  appears  that  the  lawmaking  body 
will  have  a  chance  before  this  year's  session 
ends  to  do  at  least  a  modest  Job  of  reform- 
ing Itself.  More  than  100  recommendations 
for  assorted  changes  have  been  made  by  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
after  a  16-month  study.  They  will  be  Incor- 
porated in  an  omnibus  bill,  and  procedures 
are  planned  to  keep  the  measure  from  get- 
ting burled  in  an  unsympathetic  committee 
of  one  chamber  or  the  other. 

Although  the  recommended  changes  are 
nimierous,  they  definitely  are  not  radical.  In 
fact,  a  question  can  be  raised  If  they  are  any- 
where near  adequate.  The  committee 
avoided  highly  controversial  reform  pro- 
posals and  stuck  to  those  least  likely  to 
arouse   resistance   among   the   lawmakers. 

Its  Idea,  apparently,  was  that  some  changes 
would  be  better  than  none  at  all,  and  It  Is 
hard  to  argue  with  this  approach.  Still, 
some  resistance  can  be  expected  to  many, 
If  not  most,  of  the  prop>osed  changes,  prin- 
cipally from  those  who  would  be  affected, 
and  — Ithout  some  evidence  of  strong  public 
support,  there  is  no  assurance  that  even  the 
moderate  reforms  proposed  will  win  approval. 
The  resolution  which  created  the  Joint 
committee  prohibited  It  from  making  any 
recommendations  about  the  rules,  parlia- 
mentary proced\ire,  practices  and /or  prec- 
edents of  either  house.  This  ruled  out  any 
changes  In  the  Senate's  rule  on  filibusters 
or  In  the  power  of  the  Hoxise  Rxiles  Commit- 
tee to  keep  legislation  from  coming  to  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  that  chamber. 

The  committee  chose  to  interpret  the  lim- 
itation as  also  covering  any  change  In  the 
seniority  system  for  naming  committee 
chairmen.  It  passed  over  such  proposals  as 
those  that  all  members  of  Congress  and  top 
legislation  staff  aides  be  required  to  disclose 
all  their  Income  aid  assets,  that  laws  on  the 
reporting  of  campaign  contributions  be 
changed,  that  the  terms  of  Hou*  members 
be  Increased  from  two  to  four  years,  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  given  home  rule  to 
reduce  the  work!oad  of  Congress,  and  that 
a  "watchdog"  Investigating  committee  be 
set  up  under  minority  party  control  when- 
ever the  White  House  and  Congress  both  are 
under  the  control  of  the  other  party. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  quotes  Rep. 
Jack  Bkooks  of  Texas,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
committee,  as  saying  that  the  changes  recom- 
mended were  'the  best  attainable,  consider- 
ing the  nux>d  of  Congress  and  the  fact  that 
the  committee's  membership  was  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  houses  and  the  two 
parties." 

The  chairmen  of  all  committees  would  have 
their  powers  reduced  If  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendations are  adopted.  Members  would 
be  able  to  call  meetings  and  report  legisla- 
tion if  the  ctxairman  of  a  conamittee  should 


refuse  to  do  so.  All  committee  members,  not 
Just  those  agreeing  with  the  chairman,  would 
be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  or 
committee  repwrts. 

These  reports  would  be  made  available  to 
all  members  of  the  House  or  Senate  prior  to 
floor  action.  Proxy  voting  in  committees 
would  be  eliminated.  Restrictions  would  b« 
placed  on  the  number  of  committee  assign. 
ments  and  chairmanships  a  senator  could 
hold.  The  professional  staff  available  to 
minority  committee  members  would  be  tx- 
panded.  Committee  Jurisdictions  over  sci- 
entific matters  would  l>e  reshuffled,  and  a 
separate  Senate  committee  on  veterans  af- 
fairs comparable  to  that  In  the  House  would 
be  created. 

And.  In  recognition  of  the  growing  federal 
role  in  education,  new  committees  on  educa- 
tion would  be  created  in  both  chambers  by 
removing  education  from  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

This  already  has  brought  an  angry  protest 
from  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  Nev 
York,  chairman  of  the  House  committee,  who 
has  charged  an  attempt  to  reduce  his  author- 
ity becatise  he  is  a  Negro.  Comparable  op- 
position can  be  expected  from  others  who 
are  affected  by  proposed  changes. 

So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the  moK 
revolutionary  proposal  probably  is  one  tha; 
Congress  actually  work  five  days  a  week  in- 
stead of  Tuesday  through  Thursday  m  a: 
present.  This  would  permit  the  congresslonii 
session  to  end  automatically  on  July  31  un- 
less specifically  extended  by  majority  vote,  to 
which  case  there  would  be  a  mandatory  vaca- 
tion during  the  month  of  August  except  la 
time  of  war. 

All  committee  hearings  would  be  madt 
public  to  the  "maximum  extent  possible,' 
with  radio  and  television  coverage  pennittrt 
at  the  option  of  the  committee,  coverage 
which  now  Is  permitted  in  the  Senate  bu: 
not  in  the  House. 

And  members  of  the  Congress  would  loa 
their  authority  to  appoint  postmasters,  rural 
letter  carriers  and  Capitol  police  on  a  patron- 
age basis. 

One  thing  that  is  beyond  dispute  is  tha; 
there  Is  need  for  many  changes  In  Congrea 
ways  of  doing  things  if  it  is  to  continue  u 
enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic to  the  degree  that  it  should.  The  changes 
recommended  by  the  Joint  committee  may 
not  be  nearly  enough  In  the  way  of  reform. 
but  they  deserve  a  trial.  The  public  should 
demand  that  they  be  given  this  chance. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (ISo.)  Star,  July  26. 

1966] 
Congress  Gets  a  Chaitcx  To  Retobm  ItseJ 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Joint  cominlttM 
on  Improving  Congress  has  turned  In  a  good 
piece  of  work,  given  the  limitations  ol  r-^ 
asslgiunent.  Whether  the  lawmakers.  In  this  | 
hectic  and  wheel-spinning  session,  will  W- 
on  any  of  the  proposals  remains  to  be  Ken 
Or  whether  they  ever  will,  for  that  matter 
This  Is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  only  il«  | 
physician  can  heal  himself. 

Actually,  Congress  did  make  quite  an  effon  I 
at  self -treatment  In  1946,  when  it  adopad 
the  La  Follette-Monroney  congressional  ^^ 
organization  plan.    The  Mombonxt  of  tha- 
proposal,  then  House  chairman  on  congrf 
sional  reform.  Is  the  Senator  Monronit  oI 
today  who  U  the  Senate  chairman.    MtCl 
Mombonet  of  Oklahoma  speaks  with  dedla-^ 
Uon  of  the  need  for  further  changes  in  coE;t 
gresslonal  procedures,  and  has  been  know 
to  find  pertinent  analogies  In  rolltop  il«* 
and  quill  pens  and,  for  Space  age  compan'  I 
son  purposes.  Model  T'a.     If  the  lawmsW 
listen  to  him,  or  to  his  House  counterpar'- 
Rep.  Rat  J.  Madoen  (D-Ind.).  they  wUl  »-| 
stir  themselves  to  action. 


Certainly  the  Monroneyi-Madden  commit- 
tee did  not  go  into  seniority  and  the  power 
of  the  House  rules  committjee.  It  wasn't  sup- 
posed to,  by  definition  of  ine  rules  set  down 
by  Congress.  Besides,  the  Ivoters  of  Virginia, 
having  seen  fit  to  retire  Rep.  Howakd  Smtth! 
chairman  of  the  rules  committee  (more  pre- 
cisely, Mr.  Rules  Commlaee),  may  have 
taken  care  of  that  matter  ifor  a  while.  And 
there  was  plenty  to  be  dobe  in  the  area  of 
more  or  less  routine  modernization. 

Routine,  but  Important  es  a  means  of  de- 
veloping a  more  effective  Congress.  There 
is  every  reason  to  have  an  education  commit- 
tee in  each  House,  as  thf  committee  pro- 
posed, and  a  veteraru  afftiirs  committee  in 
the  Senate.  We  agree  th^  the  House,  like 
the  Senate,  should  have  'a  committee  on 
standards  and  conduct.  <6  is  a  lot  to  ask 
that  the  legislators  shoiild  Impose  upon 
themselves  a  6-day  work  wHk  Instead  of  the 
present  Tuesday-to-Thursday  schedule,  but 
it  U  a  good  idea.  And  a  bummer  recess  to 
start  July  31,  with  the  two, Houses  returning 
In  Sept«nber,  ought  to  bo  considered.  If 
nothing  else,  It  would  ease  a  headache  lor 
some  younger  congressmen  who  hear  from 
wile  and  children  that  th^y  never  take  the 
family  on  a  vacation. 

Then,  there  Is  a  real  sleep*  In  the  proposal 
to  end  congressional  participation — and  pa- 
tronage— In  the  conflrmatiaa  of  postmasters 
They  would.  Instead,  be  appointed  by  the 
Postoffice  department  on  litte  basis  of  civil 
service  tests.  A  cynic  woul^J  say  that  it  will 
be  a  long,  cold  day  In  July  before  Congress 
goes  for  that  one.    But  w^o  can  say? 

At  any  rate,  these  and  ottfer  recommenda- 
tions for  the  modernlzatlott  of  Congres*— 
and  the  Improvement  of  lt»  efficiency  as  a 
lawmaking  institution— are  being  presented 
by  the  Monroney-Madden  Oommlttee.  That 
Is  as  far  as  a  committee  cwi  go.  Congress 
as  a  whole  must  straighiwi   out   its   own 


problems 
rub. 


And  therein,  we 


STEPS  TOWARD 


tuspect,  lies  the 


+— 
|>EACE 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Presldfeht,  as  our  un- 
happy Involvement  In  Vietnam  drags  on 
and  as  our  military  comniatment  in  that 
stniggle  grows  regrettaibly  deeper,  It 
seems  to  me  especially  Important  that 
we  should  remember  that  quiet,  persist- 
ent, and  very  significant  efforts  toward 
peace  are  continuing  without  fanfare 
and  often  without  the  piijllc  attention 
they  deserve.  I  refer  not  to  the  noisy 
protests  of  demonstrators  who.  though 
weU  intentioned,  are  so  often  negative 
In  their  approach;  ratheK  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  hard 
constructive  efTort  being  made  on  several 
fronts  to  lay  the  long-range  groundwork 
[or  peace  through  inteinational  dia- 
logs that  promise  to  increase  inter- 
raUonal  understanding  and  to  diminish 
the  areas  of  misapprehenBlon  and  igno- 
rance which  could  lead  to  conflict. 

History  will  undoubtedly  show  that  the 
principal  Impetus  for  all  0t  these  efforts 
was  the  pronouncement  of!  the  celebrated 
encycUcal  "Pacem  in  Teoris"  by  Pope 
John  XXm  in  1963.  Mett  of  good  will 
and  all  falth«  welcomed  that  spiritual 
initiaUve  with  profound  hope  and  thank- 
fulness because  it  seemed  to  express  so 
powerfully  the  urgent  motal  concern  of 
mankind  In  aU  comers  of  tiie  world, 
i^ere  was,  accordingly,  ifldespread  de- 
termination that  the  Intention  of  the 
encyclical  be  Implemented  by  purposeful 
acton,  spedflcally  by  estiabllshlng  new 
aiaiogs  and  channels  of  communication 


which  would  transcend  the  old  barriers  of 
creed  and  political  doctrine.  Within  a 
year,  preparations  were  being  made,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  for  an 
international  convocation  on  "Pacem 
in  Terris,"  which  was  held  in  New  York 
February  18-20,  1965.  Sixty  world  lead- 
ers, among  them  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  participated  in  the 
proceedings,  and  there  were  some  2,000 
invited  guests.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  called  the  convocation 
a  new  conversation,  which  it  truly  was, 
for  it  opened  a  whole  new  set  of  chan- 
nels of  communication  about  the  pros- 
pects for  peace. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  a  modest  role 
in  that  convocation  and  thus  to  perceive 
the  impact  which  the  conference  had  on 
all  who  participated.  My  own  reaction 
is  perhaps  best  summarized  in  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  in  a  recent  issue  of 
"Dominicana"  magazine: 

The  effect,  which  I  know  was  apparent  to 
all  of  us  who  parUclpated,  was  to  elevate  to 
the  highest  degree  our  world  concern  for 
the  survival  of  civilization.  I  know  that  each 
of  us  returned  to  our  respective  posts  of 
service  and  duty  illuminated  and  Inspired  by 
the  pervasive  spirit  and  intent  of  Pope  John. 
And  each  of  us  therefore  has  been  commls-^ 
sloned  to  do  whatever  he  can.  In  our  own 
smaU  ways,  to  translate  the  great  purpose 
of  Pope  John  into  constructive  deeds  and  ac- 
tions. 

Now,  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note 
that  there  is  continuing  determination  to 
keep  alive  and  build  upon  the  Inspiration 
and  illumination  which  flowed  from  that 
convocation  in  1965.  The  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  now  is 
planning  a  second  convocation,  Pacem  in 
Terris  n,  tentatively  scheduled  for  May 
28-31,  1967,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Its 
purpose  will  be  to  develop  the  general 
theme  of  coexistence  touched  upon  in  the 
1965  conference  into  more  concrete  for- 
eign policy  proposals,  and  if  possible,  to 
enlist  the  participation  of  Communist 
China.  It  is  hoped  that  the  1967  con- 
vocation may  thus  reopen  channels  of 
communication  that  have  been  frozen  by 
the  Vietnam  war. 

A  preliminary  planning  meeting  al- 
ready has  been  held  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  Pacem  in  Terris  n,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  10  coimtries  gathering 
at  Geneva  for  this  purpose  last  May  30- 
June  2.  Among  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  this  gathering  were  two 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gori],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovEBN].  I  know  that  we  all  will 
be  looking  forward  to  the  convocation  of 
Pacem  in  Terris  II  with  anticipation  and 
great  hope. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  excellent  irUtiative  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  is 
being  supported  and  supplemented  by 
several  equally  significant  efforts  from 
other  quarters.  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  cooperative  and  ecumeni- 
cal efforts  of  our  religious  leaders  no- 
tably in  the  context  of  the  National  In- 
ter-Religious Conference  on  Peace,  which 
convened  here  in  Washington  last  March. 
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On  that  occasion,  leaders  of  all  the  ma- 
jor faiths  crossed  doctrinal  barriers  to 
unite  in  a  common  appeal  for  peace. 
Over  400  religious  leaders  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  present,  and  the  sLx 
cochairmen  of  the  conference  were  th" 
Right  Reverend  John  E.  Hines,  presid- 
ing bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States:  the  Most  Reverend 
John  J.  Wright,  Roman  Catholic  bishoo 
of  Pittsburgh;  Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley 
president  of  the  Unitarian-Universalist 
Association;  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisen- 
drath.  president  of  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations;  Archbishop 
Demetnos  lakovos,  patriarch  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  North  and 
South  America:  and  Bishop  John  Wes- 
ley Lord,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  church 
in  the  Washington  area  and  a  member 
of  the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
Mr.  Frank  K.  Kelly,  vice  president  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  was  one  of  the  participants 
at  the  Inter-Religious  Conference  on 
Peace.  This  is  a  welcome  sign,  I  believe, 
that  there  is  cooperation  and  full  coordi- 
nation between  these  two  important  ef- 
forts. 

The  essence  of  the  March  meeting  was 
perhaps  best  summarized  by  the  Most 
Reverend  John  J.  Wright.  Catholic 
bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  who  said  in  his 
concluding  address  at  the  conference: 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  impor- 
tant characteristic  of  this  conference  has 
been  the  fact  that  It  was  Interreliglous  . 
This  meeting  has  found  us  working  together 
for  the  first  time  In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
common  conscience  on  principles,  and  to 
provide  a  forvun  on  specific  application  of 
these  principles. 

I  understand  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Inter-Religious  Conference 
on  Peace  are  about  to  be  published  for 
public  distribution.  In  the  meantime.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
conference  concluded  with  a  very  sig- 
nificant declaration,  expressing  the  in- 
tention of  the  conferees  to  communicate 
their  concern  to  the  highest  counsels  of 
government.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  declaration  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there 
is  determination  here,  too,  to  continue 
the  spirit  of  the  National  Inter-Rellglous 
Conference  on  Peace  and  to  translate  it 
into  concrete  actions.  Already,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  conference  have  held 
informal  conversations  with  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk,  and  they  also  are  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  convening  again  in 
an  international  forum  sometime  next 
year. 

Nobody  can  promise  or  predict,  of 
course,  just  what  results  may  flow  from 
these  efforts.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  significant  and  important  that  these 
efforts  are  continuing  quietly  and  delib- 
erately, regardless  of  the  distractions 
or  discouragements  of  immediate  events. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  leaders  of  the  world  that  there  is  a 
profound  and  continuing  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  moral  and  Intellectual 
leaders  of  our  Nation  to  turn  the  world 
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toward  peace.  It  Is  a  determination 
which  we  In  public  life  shoiild  not  dis- 
regard, and  It  commends  itself  to  the 
attention  and  encouragement  of  the  TJS. 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A    Decxaration    of    th«    National    Irmm- 

Religious  Confehence  on  Peace 
(Approved  by  the  final  plenary  session  of  the 

National    Inter-Religious    Conference    on 

Peace.  March  17.  1966) 

The  National  Inter-Rellglous  Conference 
on  Peace,  assembled  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
testimony  to  a  shared  conviction  that  dif- 
ferent religious  traditions  are  mutually  sup- 
p>ortlve  in  their  efforts  to  help  people  find 
solutions  to  the  Issues  of  war  and  peace. 
This  Conference  speaks  for  itself.  It  ad- 
dresses this  Declaration  to  organized  religion 
everywhere  as  well  as  to  the  general  com- 
munity and  our  government. 

TRE    BEUGIOOS   AND    MORAL    IMPERATIVES 

Foremost  is  our  concern  that  much  of  the 
discussion  involving  our  nation's  posture  on 
foreign  policy  and  especially  on  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam  has  taken  place  without  serious 
probing  of  the  religious  and  moral  Issues 
involved.  Members  of  the  religious  com- 
munity too  often  seem  to  accept  the  world's 
belief  that  naked  power  reacting  to  threat, 
real  or  imagined,  is  all  that  really  counts  in 
the  modern  world.  Our  religious  profession, 
however,  does  obligate  us  to  proclaim  the 
moral  and  religious  dimensions  in  all  rela- 
tionships between  all  peoples  and  govern- 
ments. We  are  called  to  repentance,  forgive- 
ness and  compassion,  to  faith  and  hope,  to 
working  for  justice,  to  love  against  hate,  to 
the  task  of  peace-building  rather  than  war- 
making.  We  recognize  the  claims  of  God  and 
His  covenants  with  men  in  fulfilling  His  pur- 
poses in  history.  We  cannot  leave  to  soldiers 
and  statesmen  alone  the  great  problems  of 
conscience  being  raised  In  these  days  of 
confilct. 

THE    CONFERENCE    GENERAL    AREAS    OF    CONCERN 

Our  discussions  involved  first,  confronting 
the  changing  Communist  world.  Changes  in 
— today's  world  may  be  seen.  In  part,  as  mani- 
festations of  Divine  judgment  to  which  we  of 
the  religious  communities  are  challenged  to 
respond  in  new  ways.  Our  task  is  to  press  for 
peaceful  solutions  of  conflicts  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  governments 
that  will  respect  the  legitimate  national 
Interests  of  all  parties.  We  believe  our 
unique  contribution  can  be  expressed 
through  personal  contacts  and  intensive 
dialogue  across  Ideological  lines  in  order  to 
break  through  the  barriers  which  now  pre- 
vent us  from  perceiving  as,  and  communi- 
cating with  fellow  human  beings  who  live 
under  social  and  political  systems  different 
from  our  own. 

Secondly.  In  discussing  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  (PRC)  and  the  conflict  in 
Asia,  we  agreed  that  statements  of  the  de- 
■>  clared  policies  of  the  PRC,  the  U.S.  and  all 
other  concerned  parties  should  be  carefully 
examined  and  evaluated  against  actual  prac- 
tice. Recognition  of  this  divergence  between 
declared  and  the  actual  policies  could  lead 
to  changes  that  might  reduce  enmity  between 
the  U.S.  and  China.  The  specific  changes  in 
policy  which  the  Conference  has  recom- 
mended include  several  unilateral  initiatives 
that  need  not  require  agreement  from  the 
Chinese  or  endanger  legitimate  Interests  of 
the  U.S.  or  the  security  of  those  nations  and 
peoples  who  rely  on  the  U.S. 

We  explored,  thirdly,  the  forms  of  Inter- 
vention In  terms  of  moral  responsibilities 
and  limitations.  All  acts  of  nations  having 
effects  on  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  states 
must  be  scrutinized  carefully  agabist  a  back- 


ground of  moral  and  religious  judgment. 
When  particular  acts  involve  military  force 
with  drastic  consequences  for  the  people  of 
the  affected  nation  searching  questions 
should  be  raised  and  answered  concerning 
the  possibility  of  substituting  for  unilateral 
Intervention,  United  Nations  or  other  inter- 
national action,  furthermore,  the  claims  of 
human  beings,  wiiether  allies,  foes  or  neu- 
trals, as  children  of  God  must  be  a  major 
factor  in  any  moral  assessment  of  available 
policy  alternatives. 

A    STATEMENT   ON    VIETNAM 

We,  the  members  of  this  National  Inter-, 
Religious  Conference  on  Peace, 

Ever  mindful  of  the  Important  formal 
st.itements  on  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  which 
have  been  made  separately  and  recently  by 
Pope  Paul,  by  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  by  other  official  groups. 

Deeply  concerned  by  the  continuing  and  in- 
creasingly tragic  consequences  of  that  war. 

Keenly  sensitive  to  ttie  moral  Issues  in- 
volved In  this  entire  sad  situation,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  consequential  taking  of  many 
lives  of  Innocent  civilians. 

Fully  aware  that  the  matter  is  complex 
and  intense  and  solutions  are  not  easy. 

Do  request  and  authorize  the  Oo-Chalr- 
men  of  this  Conference  to  ask  a  number  of 
other  major  leaders  of  American  religious 
bodies  to  join  with  th«n  and  together  to 
seek  a  personal  conference  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  for  the  purpose  of 
respectfully  urging  upon  the  President  that 
he: 

1 .  Consider  respectfully  an  Immediate  halt 
to  the  bombing  in  Viet  Nam, 

2.  Announce  the  readiness  of  the  U.S.  to 
join  in  a  cease  fire  of  indefinite  duration, 
beginning  Good  Friday.  1966.  with  no  con- 
tinuation of  the  buildup  on  either  side. 

3.  Pursue  every  possible  avenue,  including 
channels  of  the  United  Nations,  that  may 
create  more  favorable  circumstances  under 
which  negotiations  can  begin, 

4.  Adhere  steadfastly  to  the  principle  that 
there  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  military  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  and  until  a  negotiated 
settlement  is  achieved,  not  to  permit  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  conflict 
through  military  escalation, 

5.  Agree  to  the  direct  representation  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  well  as  the  other 
concerned  parties  in  any  negotiations, 

6.  Maintain  a  determination  to  promote 
social  and  economic  change  and  progress  in 
South  Viet  Nam  and  to  provide  the  people 
of  that  land  an  opportunity  at  an  early  date 
to  choose  their  own  government. 

7.  Continue  providing  reconstruction  as- 
sistance and  long-range  economic  develop- 
ment funds  for  Southeast  Asia  and 

8.  Direct  that  high  priority  be  placed  In 
Viet  Nam  upon  patient,  persistent  peace- 
building  programs,  to  overcome  the  dehu- 
manizing and  brutalizing  effect,  especially 
upon  youth,  of  the  twenty  year  war. 

We  do  iurther  state  expressly  that  we  have 
confidence  that  this  delegation  of  religious 
leaders  will  make  their  presentation  to  the 
President  with  a  thoughtful  and  understand- 
ing knowledge  of  the  confilctlng  advice  and 
pressures  to  which  he  is  ever  subject  and 
of  the  awesome  responsibility  and  heavy 
burden  which  he  now  carries  in  the  White 
House.  For  blm  and  all  sharing  his  onerous 
responsibilities,  we  pledge  our  prayers. 

We  further,  suggest  that  most  Congres- 
sional leaders  would  welcome  similar  con- 
versations and  representations  in  which  the 
delegates  here  bring  to  bear  the  thinking  and 
moral  guidance  which  legislators  need  in 
groping  with  the  problems  of  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

A    PROPOSAL    FOR    CONTIKUINC    CONFERENCE 

We  ask  the  Co-Chalrmen  of  this  Confer- 
ence to  continue  the  National  Inter-Rellgloua 


Conference  on  Peace  Committee  and  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  for  calling  a  World 
Inter-Religious  Conference  on  Peace  in  1967, 
encompassing  participation  of  all  the  world's 
religious  traditions. 

We  request  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
and  other  religious  bodies  jointly  to  Join  -us 
in  our  call  for  a  National  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Peace,  along  the  lines  of  the 
earlier  National  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Race. 

We  urge  all  religious,  inter-religious,  and 
community  groups  to  intensify  their  work 
for  peace.  We  recommend  regional  and  local 
inter-rellglous  conferences. 

We  commend  the  findings  of  this  Confer- 
ence to  the  national  religious  organizations 
and  to  local  membership  of  all  religious 
bodies  for  study  and — hopefully — guidance. 

We  urge  all  to  pray,  with  us,  for  clarity  o{ 
mind,  Integrity  of  spirit,  and  a  deepening 
Inter-religious  fellowship,  such  as  we  hare 
found  together  here  that,  under  God,  ve 
may  be  guided  through  a  night  of  our  own 
making  to  a  day  when  men  shall  know  and 
love  one  another  as  God's  children. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(a).  Public  Law  89-491,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Donohtje  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Weltner  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Saylor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Porr  of 
Virginia  as  members  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  con- 
tracts with  foreign  contractors  frcan  the  re- 
quirement for  an  examlnatlon-of-records 
clause; 

HJl.  11979.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
Act  of  May  22,  1966,  authorizing  the  pay- 
ments of  special  allowances  to  dependents  ol 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  to  off- 
set expenses  incident  to  their  evacuation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16006.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  In 
the  active  duty  promotion  opportunities  ol 
certain  officers. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  armoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enroUed  bill  (HJR.  420)   to  amend 


title  10,  United  States  c\^e.  to  authorize 
the  commissioning  of  ttale  persons  In 
the  Regular  Army  In  tHe  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  the  Regular  Nafy  in  the  Nurse 
Corps,  and  the  Regular  Air  Force  with 
a  view  to  designation  as  Air  Force  nurses 
and  medical  specialists!  '"^**  'or  other 
purposes 


MARY  T.  B 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  IilQ-.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDINO  OtPT-ICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  tie  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3553)  for  t^e  relief  of  Mrs 
Mary  T.  Brooks. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACJT  OP  1966 

The  PRESIDINO  oi»PICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  tereelng  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  terom  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  t<i  ithe  considera- 
Uon  of  the  blU  (HJl.  liHb)  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State 
jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate 
the  desegregation  of  pibllc  education 
and  other  public  faclllifes,  to  provide 
judicial  reUef  against  discriminatory 
housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 
HocsiNO  srcnoK  violates  svopkett  rigrts 

OF  XVXRT   AlIEBICANlpmZKK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently. In  spite  of  the  fhllure  to  secure 
cloture  yesterday,  the  advocates  of  H.R. 
14765  want  to  continue  the  discussion 
The  weaknesses  of  the  bill  have  been 
presented  to  the  Senate  by  many  men 
much  more  able  than  I.  Probably  the 
most  serious  criUcism  that  can  be  made 
of  the  blU  is  that  It  Is  ot  very  doubtful 
constitutionality.  Not  b^lng  lawyer  I 
must  yield  to  my  colleagues  who  are'  to 
make  the  basic  points  against  the  blU  in 
this  field.  AU  I  can  do  is  p«inforce  what 
tney  have  had  to  say. 

Since  It  has  been  obvjlous  for  some 
tune  that  the  bill  could  not  be  forced  to 
a  vote  through  cloture,  many  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  have  turned  from  a 
discussion  of  Its  merits  to  an  attempt 
K>  fix  blame  for  Its  defeat.'  One  favorite 
device  has  been  to  try  to  |  lay  the  whole 
burden  of  their  faUure  ori  the  shoulders 
of  the  minority  leader,  Two  years  ago 
when  another  civil  rights  bill  was  up  the 
nna  burden  of  carrying  it  for  the  ad- 
imnistratlon  rested  on  these  same 
K  ,?"'^^-  ^  'o*«<*  '^th  him  for  that 
bill.  That  blU  had  substantial  merit; 
"us  one  Is  so  bad  that  even  with  his 
great  personal  devotion  tjo  clvU  rights 
the  minority  leader  has  not  accepted  it 
and  m  the  spirit  of  fundaWentel  loyalty 
to  constitutional  rights  on  which  our 
country  was  founded  arid  with  great 
courage,  he  has  chosen  td  ,lead  the  op- 
position. I 

«I0TS  HAVR  CAUSXD   PUBUC  'tNDICNATION 

^^}^J^/  opinion,  the  responsibility  for 
the  defeat  of  this  bUl  must  rest  upon 

^??f.i''^.°i'.*^*  ^^f^^-  condoned,  and 
participated  in  the  racial  rtots  that  have 


been  erupting  In  many  cities  and  are 
stm  occurring.  These  leaders,  both 
white  and  Negro,  claim  the  privilege  of 
using  the  power  of  lawlessness  to  threat- 
en Congress  Into  passing  a  blU  of  doubt- 
ful legality.  The  whole  atmosphere  of 
this  exercise,  from  the  riots  to  the  bUl 
Is  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Hav- 
ing fallen  Into  the  pattern  of  a  civil 
rights  bill  every  year,  each  new  one  must 
be  pushed  further  beyond  the  responsible 
limits  of  sound  policy  and  practice.  I 
think  It  is  past  time  when  Congress 
should  slow  down  and  lift  the  problem 
out  of  the  political  realm,  giving  more 
careful  attention  to  the  long-range  im- 
plications of  its  action,  both  on  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
as  well  as  on  any  racial  minority. 

SUPPORT    OF    PRIOR    ClVlt    RIGHTS    wtt  t  q 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  fully 
believe  in  protecting  the  rights  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  that  my  record  in 
support  of  prior  civil  rights  bills  in  the 
Congress  will  substantiate  this  fact. 
However,  we  reach  a  point  in  the  course 
of  events  where  we  must  weigh  the  de- 
mands of  minority  groups  against  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  majority  of 
our  population,  and  determine  what  Is 
just  and  right  as  against  that  which 
might  be  socially  desirable.  Because 
one  man  wants  or  desires  something 
which  his  neighbor  has.  does  not  give 
him  the  right  to  possess  it.  The  Ten 
Commandments  clearly  sets  forth  that  a 
man  has  no  right  to  lust  or  covet  after 
that  which  belongs  to  his  neighbor, 

POWER    VERSUS   FREEDOM 

The  advocates  of  legislation  such  as 
that  contained  In  title  IV,  argue  that 
freedom  involves  the  right  to  live  wher- 
ever one  chooses,  or  to  buy  whatever  one 
wishes  to  buy.  This  is  a  faUacious  argu- 
ment and  a  tortured  usage  of  the  term 
"freedom."  If  I  have  the  right  to  live 
wherever  I  might  choose,  then  someone 
else  must  have  the  duty  to  permit  me  to 
do  so.  If  I  prefer  my  neighbor's  home 
to  my  own,  do  I  have  the  right  to  force 
him  to  sell  to  me?  Obviously,  I  do  not 
possess  any  such  right  In  free  country 
xmder  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. Anyone  who  claims  to  possess 
any  such  right  Is  patently  wrong,  and  Is 
talking  about  power  not  freedom. 

In  a  free  coimtry  no  one  has  a  right 
per  se  to  buy.  What  he  has  Is  a  right 
to  offer  to  buy.  Likewise,  if  a  proposed 
seller  is  a  freeman,  he  has  the  right  to 
offer  to  sell  or  to  refuse  to  sell  as  he  may 
see  fit.  It  Is  an  elementary  rule  of  law 
that  a  completed  sales  transaction  oc- 
curs in  a  free  country,  only  when  a  will- 
ing and  able  buyer  bargains  with  a  will- 
ing and  able  seller  and  they  negotiate  on 
terms  which  are  mutually  satlsfactoiy. 
Such  would  not  be  the  case  under  title 
IV.  It  would  destroy  the  freedom  of  one 
man  and  place  power  In  the  hands  of 
another  by  forcing  the  sale  or  lease  of 
private  property.  To  speak  of  this  pow- 
er as  freedom  is  a  gross  distortion  of  the 
constitutional  principles  on  which  this 
great  Nation  was  foimded. 

LET    US    NOT    BE    FOOLED 

Let  us  not  misunderstand  and  let  no 
one  be  misled  Into  believing  that  this  bill 
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will  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  minorities 
or  of  those  who  are  In  the  ghettos.  Their 
real  needs  are  for  jobs,  or  training  for 
jobs,  if  they  are  not  properly  trained. 
Their  real  needs  are  proper  educatio'^ 
abUity  to  purchase  adequate  housing,  and 
solutions  to  other  basic  problems  of  In- 
come. Measures  Uke  this  bill  are  not  go- 
ing to  encourage  the  basic  individual  in- 
itiative of  all  American  citizens,  includ- 
ing those  who  live  in  the  ghettos,  to  get 
out  and  earn  a  living  and  to  make  a  way 
for  themselves  in  America.  Private  en- 
deavor, not  government  compulsion  hp.s 
been  the  touchstone  of  greatness  of  our 
Nation. 

The  fundamentals  of  our  Nation's 
ghetto  problem  are  not  really  dealt  with 
in  this  legislauon.  Let  us  not  try  to  fool 
anyone  into  believing  that  all  civil  rights 
problems  are  going  to  come  to  an  end 
u  this  bill  is  passed,  any  more  than  they 
did  when  Congress  enacted  bills  on  civil 
rights  in  1957.  and  1960,  1964,  and  1965 
This  bill  will  not  In  Its  present  form 
accomplish  its  advertised  objectives. 
This  Is  not  going  to  bring  about  the  mil- 
lennium or  the  solution  of  the  plethora 
of  problems  relating  to  the  ghettos  todav. 
This  Is  not  going  to  settle  the  riots. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  this  is  one  bill 
that  must  be  passed— and  passed  now. 
And  It  must  be  passed  substantially  in 
its  present  form. 

I  just  wonder  what  happened  to  the 
administration  that  Is  calling  upon  us 
to  pass  it  hurriedly  and  pass  it  now. 
What  happened  to  the  admlnlstratioii 
between  January,  when  the  state  of  the 
Union  message  came  up,  and  May  2  when 
the  actual  proposed  legislation  came  up' 
Where  then  was  the  rush?  Where  was 
the  emergency?  Certainly,  if  this  bill 
were  the  answer  to  the  problem,  who  is 
most  responsible  that  the  problem  Is  still 
with  us  today?  Is  it  not  the  administra- 
tion that  waited  from  January,  February 
March,  and  April,  to  even  bring  a  bill  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with 
Its  recommendations? 

Must  not  the  administration  share  a 
large  part  of  the  responsibility? 

So  I  say  the  emergency  nature  is  not 
and  has  by  past  inaction  not  been  recog- 
nized by  the  administration. 

TITLE   rV    MOST    OBJECTIONABLE 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  14765  Is  the  most  ob- 
jectionable part  of  the  bill. 

This  title  embraces  the  most  danger- 
ous attack  on  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty which  has  ever  been  seriously  at- 
tempted in  this  body. 

By  ensictlng  this  title,  we  shall  be  seek- 
ing to  deny  large  numbers  of  Americans 
the  right  to  dispose  of  their  own  property 
as  they  see  fit. 

Of  course,  this  invasion  of  the  right  of 
private  property  would  be  made,  under 
this  bill,  broadly  speaking,  only  with  re- 
spect to  homes  and  living  quarters.  I 
fail  to  see  where  this  makes  the  case  any 
better.  In  a  way.  it  makes  the  matter 
worse,  because  one  of  our  most  sacred 
traditions,  which  we  inherited  from  and 
share  with  the  British,  Is  the  idea  that  a 
man's  home  is  his  castle. 

Let  no  Senator  be  misled  into  accept- 
ing the  idea  that  all  the  evils  of  tiUe  rv 
will  be  visited  only  upon  those  who  are 
in  the  business  of  building,  developing. 
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selling,  renting,  or  leasing  dwellings.  Of 
course,  that  is  what  the  bill  says;  but  the 
bill  contains  a  section  entitled  "Defini- 
tions" under  which  it  is  provided  that 
anyone  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  this 
business  of  building,  developing,  selling, 
renting,  or  leasing  dwellings  if  he  has, 
within  the  preceding  12  months,  partic- 
ipated as  either  principal  or  agent  In 
three  or  more  transactions  involving  the 
sale,  rental,  or  lease  of  any  dwelling  or 
any  interest  therein. 

So.  a  woman  who  runs  a  boardinghouse 
and  rents  three  rooms  during  the  year  is 
in  the  business;  a  man  who  gives  up  a  job 
in  one  State,  and  moves  his  family  in  a 
rented  trailer  to  a  job  and  home  in  an- 
other State,  let  us  say  a  man  employed  in 
the  construction  business,  and  thus  might 
actually  have  rented  three  buildings 
within  a  year,  will  be  deemed  under  the 
language  of  this  bill  to  be  in  the  business 
of  building,  developing,  selling,  renting, 
or  leasing  dwellings. 

Senators  can  multiply  examples  as 
they  choose;  I  am  sure  the  idea  has  been 
made  clear  by  the  examples  I  have  given. 

Most  of  the  penal  restrictions  on  prop- 
erty owners  are  contained  In  section  403, 
and  this  section  has  a  subsection  which 
says  it  shall  not  apply  to  any  property 
owner  with  respect  to  the  sale,  lease,  or 
rental  by 'him  of  a  portion  of  a  building 
or  structure  which  contains  living  quar- 
ters occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied 
by  no  more  than  four  families  living 
independently  of  each  other,  if  the  owner 
himself  actually  occupies  one  of  these 
living  quarters  as  his  residence. 

BIGHTS    or   AM.    SHOULD    BE    PROTECTED 

Of  course,  if  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty is  to  be  protected,  then  it  must  be 
protected  for  all  men,  whether  or  not 
they  own  one-family  or  four-family 
dwellings,  and  whether  or  not  they  live 
in  such  dwellings.  But  quite  aside  from 
that  point,  the  exemptions  provided  in 
the  subsection  I  just  referred  to  do  not 
really  amount  to  as  much  as  one  might 
think. 

In  the  case  of  a  roominghouse,  if  there 
are  more  than  three  roomers,  the  ex- 
emption would  not  apply,  because  each 
separate  room  rented  would  count  as  one 
In  totaling  up  the  nxmiber  of  living 
quarters  In  the  building.  In  the  case  of 
a  man  who  moves  out  of  his  home  into 
an  apartment,  or  Into  a  hospital,  or 
a  sanitarium,  or  a  home  for  the  aged, 
and  seelcs  to  rent  the  now-vacant  dwell- 
ing, the  exemption  would  not  apply. 

Statistics  are  not  available  on  just 
how  many  homeowners  would  benefit  by 
the  exelnption  contained  in  the  subpara- 
graph to  which  I  referred.  But  certainly 
the  number  of  homeowners  not  exempted 
by  this  subsection  Is  far  greater. 

Not  only  does  title  IV  seek  to  Inter- 
fere unjustifiably  and  unconstitutionally 
with  the  right  of  private  property:  It 
goes  further  and  provides  for  enforce- 
ment of  this  Interference  through  a 
blanket  authorization  of  civil  actions  In 
Federal  district  courts  which  cannot  fail 
to  bring  with  it.  If  this  bill  is  enacted, 
the  worst  court  congestion  this  coimtry 
has  ever  seen. 

LAWSVTTS   WOULD    MU1.TIPI.T 

Lawsuits  are  authorized  to  be  brought 
In  Federal  court  without  regard  to  the 
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amount  In  controversy.  Actions  to  en- 
force Involuntary  sales  are  authorized 
to  be  brought  by  private  individuals,  on 
their  own  elef;tion,  without  meeting  any 
standard-",  of  proof,  and  without  the 
payment  of  ai^y  fees  or  costs  or  the  post- 
ing of  any  security  to  provide  compen- 
sation If  the  action  Is  found  to  be  with- 
out merit. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  authority  to 
bring  these  actions  without  the  payment 
of  fees  or  costs  depends  upon  court  ap- 
proval of  an  application,  there  Is  no  re- 
quirement for  any  showing  of  fact,  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  when 
the  application  is  filed.  One  of  the  bases 
upon  which  I  would  think  a  court  would 
act  favorably  on  such  an  application 
would  be  an  affidavit  of  inabiUty  to  pay. 
Court  appointment  of  an  attorney,  also 
authorized  by  this  bill,  would  free  the 
instigator  of  the  suit  entirely  and  for- 
ever from  the  payment  of  any  attorney's 
fees.  The  action  would  cost  him  noth- 
ing. But,  of  course,  to  defend  the  ac- 
tion, the  homeowner  would  have  to  bear 
the  entire  cost  in  trouble  and  In  money. 

How  many  actions  do  you  think  would 
be  brought  in  your  State.  In  your  county, 
In  your  own  hometown,  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law  and  legal  actions  of  this  par- 
ticularly vicious  and  harassing  and 
vengeful  type  are  made  possible  without 
any  financial  detriment,  or  even  finan- 
cial risk,  to  the  plaintiff?  Whatever  the 
estimate  you  make,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
too  low. 


NO   GENUINE   CONSTITUTIONAI.   BASIS 

The  proponents  of  H.R.   14765.  state 
that  title  IV.  the  open  housing  title,  is 
bottomed  on  the  commerce  clause  and 
the  14th  amendment.    It  is  said  that  be- 
cause building  materials  and  home  fur- 
nishings move  across  State  lines,  because 
people  move  their  residence  from   one 
State    to    another,    because    mortgage 
money  is  borrowed  outside  the  State,  and 
because  disputes  and  disturbances  inter- 
rupt the  interstate  movement  of  persons 
and  things,  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  private  dwellings  is  therefore  In- 
terstate commerce  and  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Giovernment,  In 
spltQ  of  the  fact  that  these  dwellings  are 
firmly  fixed  to  a  particular  piece  of  land 
in  a  particular  State.    If  this  is  so,  then 
Interstate  commerce  means  something 
more  than  the  courts  have  interpreted  it 
to  mean.     Heretofore,  the  courts  have 
said  that  interstate  commerce  ends  when 
goods  come  to  rest  in  the  State  of  desti- 
nation.  While  It  Is  true  that  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  recent  case  of  Atlanta  Motel 
against  United  States  diluted  that  rule 
when  It  upheld  the  public  accommoda- 
tions title  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  it 
did  so  only  with  reference  to  commercial 
establishments  which  were  using  inter- 
state   goods    for    profitmaking    resale. 
Here,  we  are  talking  about  private  dwell- 
ings where  Interstate  goods  have  left  the 
channels  of  commerce  and  have  changed 
their  status  from  personalty  to  realty. 
Only  by  the  most  devious  and  artful  ra- 
tionale   can    the    interstate    commerce 
clause  be  urged  as  a  proper  constitutional 
connecting  link. 

Neither  can  the  14th  amendment  oper- 
ate as  a  constitutional  basis  unless  we 


are  to  ignore  or  repudiate  Its  explicit 
language.-  That  language  reads  In  part: 
No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immu- 
nltles  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  lUe, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  times  past,  the  courts  have  uni- 
formly held  that  the  pro.scriptions  of  the 
14th  amendment  apply  to  State  actions 
only  and  not  to  actions  by  private  citi- 
zens. Even  the  decision  In  Shelley 
against  Kraemer,  on  which  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  rely  most 
strongly,  clearly  states: 

That  amendment  erects  no  shield  against 
merely  private  conduct,  however  discrimi- 
natorx_or  wrongful. 

In  the  face  of  such  plain  constitutional 
language  and  such  unequivocal  inter- 
pretations by  the  courts,  the  proponents 
have  strained  mightly  to  have  housing 
discrimination  by  a  private  citizen  relate 
back  to  some  action  by  the  States.  One 
sentence  from  their  so-called  constitu- 
tional memorandum  Illustrates  tlieir 
argument : 

Perhaps  the  principal  Impetus  to  housing 
discrimination  •  •  •  was  legal  recognition 
and  Judicial  enforcement  of  the  racially 
restrictive  covenant. 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  Shelley  against  Kraemer  in  1948.  State 
courts  recognized  the  validity  of  such 
covenants  in  real  estate  deeds.  This,  the 
proponents  argue,  constituted  State  ac- 
tion. Such  action  promoted  the  pattern 
of  residential  segregation  which  became 
established  prior  to  1948.  These  pat- 
terns, the  argument  continues,  encour- 
aged private  citizens  to  discriminate  in 
private  sales,  and  this  private  discrimi- 
nation had  continued  down  to  the  pres- 
ent. Therefore,  they  say,  when  a  private 
citizen  discriminates  in  the  sale  of  his 
private  home  today,  it  is  because  of  State 
action  20  years  ago.  and  accordingly  the 
14th  amendment  should  be  Invoked. 

During  my  short  life  I  have  owned 
three  homes.  The  deed  to  none  of  them 
contained  a  restrictive  clause.  If  the 
rationale  Is  made  that  because  restric- 
tive clauses  existed  with  the  color  of  law 
20  years  ago,  certainly  they  did  not  apply 
to-4he  homes  I  have  owned  over  this 
period. 

Another  sentence  from  the  memoran- 
dum is  revealing: 


A  further  reason  for  congressional  Inwr- 
ventlon  Is  that  housing  discrimination  •  '  * 
Is  maintained  today,  not  by  a  series  of  inde- 
pendent Individual  decisions,  but  by  per- 
vasive customs,  practices,  and  attitudes  tli.it 
have  the  practical  force  of  law.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  coercive  effect  of  the  cus- 
tom may  be  treated  as  constitutionally  eqiUv- 
alent  to  olBclal  action. 

As  I  read  that  statement,  it  says  there 
is  no  reason  for  a  Congress,  there  is  no 
need  for  State  legislatures;  all  we  have 
to  do  to  create  law  in  this  country  is  to 
have  a  group  of  people  in  a  particular 
community  seem  to  be  acting  the  same 
way,  seem  to  be  taking  the  same  point 
of  view  on  a  particular  problem,  and  tne 
fact  that  they  seem  to  be  taking  the 
same  view,  without  any  demonstration 
that   there   was   an   actual   agreement 


among  them,  creates  tl^  situation,  to 
use  the  words  again,  "constitutionally 
equivalent  to  official  actlcil." 

I  catmot  think  of  any  'way  in  which 
an  idea  can  be  straine<j  and  distorted 
more  effectively. 

To  paraphrase  that  seritence  would  be 
to  say  that  the  customs,  practices,  and 
attitudes  of  private  citizejtf  are  the  same 
thing  as  State  action,  and  therefore 
whenever  a  private  citizeh  discriminates 
in  the  sale  of  his  home,  tlie  14th  amend- 
ment against  State  actioh.  justifies  con- 
gressional action  against  i|ie  private  cit- 
izen. Such  a  threadbare  thesis,  I  sub- 
mit, indicts  the  very  prci>osition  It  in- 
tends to  justify.  It  is  its  bwn  best  wit- 
ness to  the  poverty  of  It;;  logic.  It  ex- 
poses the  frustrations  of  those  who  have 
searched  the  Constitution  Vainly  for  the 
authority  they  want  to  chknge  the  prop- 
erty laws  which  this  NaUdQ  has  honored 
since  its  founding.  ' 

Not  only  is  there  nothiikg  to  be  found 
in  the  Constitution  to  justiify  this  change, 
there  is  much  to  be  found! which  reasons 
against  it.  As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  hard- 
ly a  conservative  extremist;  has  said: 

The  BlU  of  Rights,  as  appujed  to  the  States 
through  the  due  process  clabse  of  the  14th 
amendment,  casts  Its  weight  ton  the  side  of 
the  privacy   of   the   home. 

Indeed  It  does.  The  third  amendment 
protects  private  homes  against  the  quar- 
tering of  soldiers.  The  fburth  amend- 
ment protects  private  homjgs  against  un- 
lawful searches  and  seizi^nes.  The  9th 
and  10th  amendments  rfeBerve  to  the 
people  all  imenumerated  Hghts  and  all 
powers  not  delegated  to 
Government. 

Having  considered  the 
tions  on  which  title  rv  Is 
us  now  consider  the  conte 
and  consequences  of  the 
covered?  What  is  covere 
the  consequences  of  cover 

COMPKEHSN8IVS    ANALTS 

One  of  the  best  analyses! which  I  have 
seen  in  regard  to  H.R.  14^65.  was  pre- 
pared by  the  National  AssodBtion  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  was  fortvarded  to  me 
m  a  letter  from  Alan  L.  Emlen,  chairman 
Realtors'  Washington  Committee,  under 
the  date  of  September  1.  1966.    At  this 
point.  I  should  like  to  rea^ 
letter  Into  the  Record.    I 
tome.    He  says: 

hM  h?rt^*^*  Bsnkkt:  Tlljs  Association 
DM  had  an  opportunity  to  stiidy  Title  IV  of 
he  bin.  HJl.  14766  the  ClvllTftJght;  A^t  oj 
1966  as  approved  by  the  Hou8«!  on  August  9. 
and  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  It  more  oppres- 

tatroduced  in  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
J^entatlves  at  the  request  ofPthe  Admln^- 

We  arrive  at  this  conclusloi'  after  welgh- 
bvf^^  '=*"'*'*"y  the  amendments  added 
*L»^n,?°"Sl*'"**'*=*"^  Committee  and  sub- 
KmiL^''**"^"**  °*  Btpresentatlves. 
skLo™  fJ!^*''*"  *»*'"  ^"^  ^^"^  by  their 
TJ^I^U^^^f  <=o««»derable  segment  of  the 
>«c,^  H^*'"''  "  «Presentlt4  a  so-called 
forth  T^  ?^  version  of  Tit U  IV.  We  set 
Ser^",';?'.^  ***•  ''""*"  *°'-  °i*  belief  that 
pres^i^  J*  '*f  •«»«°'*«»  versloi^  Is  a  more  op- 
prwslve  version  than  the  original  measure 

uur  comments  on  the  chaik^es  made  by 

»~wers.  both  expressed  and  U:<)Ued.  which 
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fgal  founda- 
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' ,  application, 
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repose  in  the  Fair  Housing  Board  established 
pursuant  to  section  408  of  H.R.  14765 

For  example,  H.R.  14766  is  hailed  as  a  bill 
which  would  preserve  the  traditional  and 
impregnable  concept  that  "a  man's  home  is 
his  castle".  This  would  be  done  by  per- 
mitting the  home  owner  freedom  of  choice 
in  selling  his  home  and  permitting  him  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  licensed  real  estate 
broker.  However,  the  home  owner's  free- 
dom of  choice  would  become  a  reality,  under 
ntie  rv,  only  if  he  conveyed  specific  written 
instructions  to  hU  broker  indicating  the 
owners  exercise  of  preference  In  choosing 
^ose  with  whom  he  would  contract  The 
Pa  r  Housing  Board  by  regulation  could  re- 
quire that  such  instructions,  in  addition  to 
being  in  writing  must  be  in  affidavit  form 
and  filed  with  the  Fair  Housing  Board, 
^eedom  so  circumscribed  U  not  freedom  in 
the  American  tradition. 

Can  you  see  a  man  who  has  suddenly 
been  notified  that  his  boss  is  moving  him 
to  another  city,  he  has  got  to  seU  his 
home,  he  advertises  it,  and— this  is  al- 
most unthinkable— the  next  morning  a 
buyer  appears  at  his  doorstep,  accom- 
panied by  a  real  estate  agent,  and  he  has 
to  say  to  him,  "No.  I  can't  sell  to  you  until 
I  file  in  writing  with  the  Fair  Housing 
Board  a  list  of  the  instructions  that  I  am 
going  to  give  to  the  broker  under  which 
the  house  can  be  sold"? 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggeration  of 
the  power  vested  in  the  Pair  Housing  Board 
or  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment who.  with  full  subpoena  power 
could  launch  an  investigation  of  any  in- 
dividual even  in  the  absence  of  a  written 
complaint  that  an  act  of  discrimination  had 
occurred. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  specific  substantive 
changes  made  by  the  House. 

1.   THE      CHILOREN'8      AMENDMENT 

The  prohibition  against  discrimination  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  chUdren  or  the  age 
of  such  chUdren  will  result  in  a  change  in 
the  metiiod  of  determining  rents  and  wlU 
inevitably  react  against  the  interests  of  fam- 
Ules  with  ChUdren.  Under  section  403 (a )  a  1 
a  property  owner  would  be  unable  to  deny 
the  rental  of  a  two  bedroom  apartment  unit 
to  a  family  with  four  or  six  chUdren  We 
have  discussed  thU  amendment  with  officials 
of  our  affiliated  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man- 
agement and  they  are  unanimous  in  the  be 

ilfl,*^'  *?°"^**  ■""«  ^^  be  enacted  in  the 
fonn  in  which  it  passed  the  House  that  aU 
rentals  would  be  based  on  the  number  of  per- 
sons occupying  the  premises,  whether  they 
are  adults  or  children.  This  would  avoid  the 
penalties  of  Title  IV  and  would  result  in  hleh 
rents  for  families  with  chUdren. 

Under  paragraph  (3)   of  section  403(a)   a 

fh^f^^K '^^  '^°'^'^  ^  "°»ble  to  advertise 
that  he  has  units  avaUable  for  rent  with  a 

''ers^*'"'*    'or    adults   only   or    for   elderly 

WWle  I  was  in  Utah  last.  I  became  In- 
volved in  a  problem  in  which  some  of  the 
members  of  my  family  had  to  find  a  home 
for  an  elderly  woman,  i  was  interested 
in  seemg  how  many  advertisements  there 
were  in  the  papers  which  specified  that 
the  people  had  rooms  for  rent  for  men 

S"  ^^UPp°s«- if  ""e  IV  were  enacted, 
that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Of  7h«  t^'L****  "*"*""'*  °°«  ^°'-«»  description 
of  the  ChUdren -s  amendment  Is  "fantastic" 

Lnf*f ^P^».<^*  ''°"'<*  prevent  a  property 
owner  from  basing  rent  on  the  number  of 
persons  occupying  the  premises,  then  the 
ChUdren  s  amendment  would  inevitably  de- 
stroy the  rental  housing  industry.  Multi- 
family  financing  U  speculative  at  best  and 
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investors  would  not  participate  in  miUti- 
famlly  construction  in  the  light  of  the  pro- 
visions of  TiUe  rv  even  were  the  chUdren's 
amendment  to  stand  alone. 

2.    MAKING    AN    ORAL    STATEMENT    moiCATXNG 
ItlEFEKENCB 

The  House  added  some  rather  significant 
language  to  section  403(a)  (3)  by  proscribing 
the  making"  of  an  "oral"  statement  in- 
dicating any  preference,  limitation,  or  dis- 
crimination, etc.  It  is  one  thing  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  a  written  advertisement 
indicating  a  preference:  it  is  decidedly  more 
significant  to  proscribe  the  "making"  of  an 
oral"  statement  by  a  real  estate  broker 
For  example,  a  statement  to  a  Jewish  famUy 
that  a  house  in  question  Is  convenlenUy  lo- 
cated near  a  Jewish  community  center  could 
subject  a  broker  to  action  by  HUD,  the  Pair 
Housing  Board,  or  the  courts,  or  all  three. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  legal  to  inform 
a  possible  renter  or  buyer  with  a  family 
that  the  house  was  located  only  a  block 
and  a  half  from  a  school. 

3.  FAILING  TO  USE  BEST  EFFORTS 

The  House  also  added  in  section  403(a)  (4) 
penalties  for  a  broker  "falUng  to  use  his  best 
efforts  to  consummate  any  sale,  rental,  or 
lease  because  of  race,  color,  reUgion,  or  na- 
tional origin".     This  makes  the  paragraph 
m  effect,  a  malpractice  statute  directed  at 
the  real  estate  broker.    Members  of  licensed 
professions  may  be  penalized  through  civil 
action  for  negligence  but  there  is  no  state 
licensing  law  or  federal  administrative  rule 
or  regulation  which  even  suggests  a  penalty 
for  the  faUure  of  a  business  man  or  profes- 
sional to  "use  his  best  efforts",    if  a  member 
Of  a  minority  group  were  to  list  a  home  with 
a  broker  and  the  broker  were  to  faU  to  sell 
the  home  within  the  lUe  of  the  listing  con- 
tract,  the  member  of  the  minority  group 
would   have   a  cause  of  action  under   this 
paragraph  in  addition  to  any  rights  he  mieht 
have  under  the  listing  contract.    This  Is  not 
antl-blas  language;    this  Is  truly  language 
designed  to  oppress  a  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness community  and  is  a  major  count  in  our 
indictment  of  the  House  approved  bill  as  a 
measure  more  onerous  than  the  original  bill 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

4.   THE    "CATCH    ALL"    PROVISION 

Paragraph  (7)  was  also  added  by  the 
House.  This  makes  it  unlawful  to  "engage 
in  any  act  or  practice  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  limit  or  restrict  the  availabUity  of  hous- 
ing to  any  person  or  group  of  persons  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  or  number  of  children  or  the  age  of 
such  ChUdren."  This  is  a  blanket  provision 
which  would  give  HUD,  the  Pair  Housing 
Board,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  couru 
jurisdiction  over  any  act  which  does  not 
come  within  the  proscriptions  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  of  section  403(a)  The 
penalties  forgets  of  criminal  contempt  arU- 
ing  out  of  any  violations  are  such  as  to 
dictate  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  so  that 
a  person  might  be  apprised  that  if  he  pur- 
sues a  certain  course  of  action  he  would  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  law.  When  one 
reflects  on  the  powers  vested  In  HUD  and 
the  Fair  Housing  Board  under  section  409 
Ino,'?*?'^"^  "^  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
403(a)  is  clear  and  unmistakable  that  any 
member  of  a  minority  group  (that  U  of  a 
minority  to  which  the  broker.  buUder  or 
owner,  does  not  belong),  must  receive  pre- 
ferential treatment  In  order  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  clvU  or  criminal  contempt. 

S.  DAMAGES 

The  original  section  406(c)  was  amended 
by  the  House  presiunably  in  order  to  remove 
the  possibility  of  any  assessment  of  damages 
for  "himilllatlon,  mental  pain  and  suffering" 
and  "$500  punitive  damages".    However,  the 
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new  language  accomplishes  the  same  oppres- 
ElTtt  purpose  with  the  use  of  seemingly 
milder  language.  Thus  the  new  language 
provides  that  the  court  may  award  "actual 
damages  to  the  plalntlS".  However,  dam- 
ages for  humiliation,  mental  pain  and  suffer- 
ing have  been  held  to  be  "actual  damages". 
The  new  section  406(c)  also  provides  for 
liquidated  damages  to  be  determined  by  the 
amount  which  "the  defendant  has  received 
or  agreed  to  receive  as  compensation  for 
services  during  the  course  of  which  the  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice  occurred". 
Does  this  mean  the  builder's  profit  on  a 
housing  development,  the  salary  of  the 
rental  agent,  the  commission  earned  by  the 
broker  or  salesman?  Could  the  action  of  a 
aeeker  of  housing  accommodation  or  a  broker 
demanding  the  use  of  facilities  of  a  real 
estate  brokers  office  or  the  facUiUes  of  a 
multiple  listing  service  (see  section  403(6) ), 
reexUt  In  liquidated  damages  to  the  extent 
of  the  earnings  of  the  broker  or  the  net  in- 
come of  the  multiple  listing  service? 

6.     THE    FAIB     BOT7SINC    BOAKO 

We  view  the  provisions  of  section  408  cre- 
ating the  ^"air  Housing  Board  and  vesting 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment with  broad  investigative  powers 
u  so  onerous  as  to  outweigh  any  of  the 
ameliorating  provisions  inserted  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  later  the 
House  in  Its  conalderaUon  of  Title  IV. 

When  this  section  was  approved  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  the  Fair  Housing 
Board  was  hailed  by  Its  sponsors  as  a  con- 
ciliatory mechanism  which  would  keep  con- 
troversies out  of  the  courts  and  reduce  liti- 
gation to  a  minimum.  Yet  the  word  "con- 
elUatfon"  does  not  appear  in  section  408  nor 
la  there  any  language  which  even  Implies 
that  conciliation  is  its  objective. 

It  Is  modeled  after  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  yet  the  Investigative  powers 
Tested  In  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  includes  powers  of  subpoena 
and  Investigation  even  In  the  absence  of  a 
complaint.  Section  408  Incorporates  by  ref- 
erence numerous  provisions  of  the  Dalted 
States  Code  relating  to  the  National  I«bor 
Relations  Board  and  presumably  brings  into 
play  the  numerous  court  decisions:  for  ;hese 
will  surely  be  Interpreted  as  widening  the 
powers  of  HUD  and  the  Fair  Housing  Board 
as  these  decisions  did  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

It  would  be  extremely  naive  for  anyone  to 
assume  that  Title  IV,  as  approved  by  the 
Ho»ise,  represents  even  a  modicum  of  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  proiMsnents  of  an 
all  encompassing  forced  housing  law. 
Should  TlUe  IV,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
be  cleared  by  the  Senate  and  signed  into 
law.  the  Ink  will  not  be  dry  on  the  Presi- 
dent's slgnatiire  before  the  Civil  Rights  Bill 
of  1967  will  begin  to  take  shape. 

Thus  In  our  considered  opinion  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  being  asked  to  vote  on  a  final  so- 
called  compromise  version  of  an  open  occu- 
pancy statute,  but  in  reality  a  first  Install- 
ment. Enactment  of  Title  IV  involving  new 
construction  and  multi-family  housing  does 
not  remove  the  homeowner  and  the  owner 
of  a  one-  to  four-family  rental  structure 
from  the  target  area;  Indeed,  the  enactment 
of  the  limited  Title  IV  will  serve  as  the  cat- 
alyst for  perennial  concerted  efforU  to  en- 
I'U-ge  Its  scope  to  bring  all  homeowners  and 
owners  of  rental  property  within  the  reach 
of  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Board's  writ. 

If  we  have  any  doubt  of  this,  we  should 
consider  the  action  the  Senate  took  yes- 
terday in  practically  eliminating  all  ex- 
ceptions to  the  minimum  wage  bill. 

When  the  bill  waa  originally  passed, 
many  people  were  excepted.  However, 
there  are  now  probably  only  a  few  him- 
dred  thousand. 
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I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 
The  United  States  Senate  stands  athwart 
the  ambition  of  those  who  would  tempt  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  make  an  American  an 
unwilling  partner  to  a  contract  involving  the 
disposition  of  his  privately-owned  residen- 
tial real  property.  Rejection  of  TlUe  IV  by 
the  Senate  will  sound  a  most  heartening 
note — a  note  unheard  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration— that  there  are  some  deeply-rooted 
Constitutional  guarantees  that  cannot  be 
erased  even  under  the  apparently  magic  toc- 
sin of  "civil  rights". 

Respectfully  yours, 

AI.AN  L.  Emlkn, 

Chairman, 
Realtors'  Washington  Committee. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  discussed  my 
objections  to  title  TV  of  the  bill.  Let 
me  turn  for  a  moment  to  certain  other 
features  of  the  bill  which  I  think  are 
objectionable  if  not  unconstitutional. 

TmjC  I FKDKaAL   JUSIXS 

Title  I  contemplated  elimination  of 
discrimination  from  Federal  Juries. 
However,  the  proposed  means  for 
achieving  this  end  represents  a  patent 
example  of  "throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water."  By  eliminating  the 
use  of  the  traditional  preliminary  ques- 
tionnaires, persons  normally  disqualified 
or  exempt  from  jury  duty  will  be  placed 
in  the  "master  jury  wheel,"  selected,  and 
required  to  come  to  court  only  to  be  ex- 
cused. This  will  not  only  cause  a  waste 
of  time  in  an  already  slow  judicial  proc- 
ess, but  will  also  result  in  a  spiraling  of 
court  costs. 

Still  more  objectionable  is  the  selec- 
tion process  of  Federal  juries.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  bill  requires  jurors  to  be 
selected  at  random  from  voter  registra- 
tion lists,  while  on  the  other  it  recogn- 
izes that  a  juror  must  be  able  to  read, 
write,  and  imderstand  English.  Inas- 
much as  the  1965  CivU  Rights  Act  abol- 
ished literacy  tests  for  voters,  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  many  voters — 
voters  whom  this  bill  contemplates  being 
selected  for  jury  service — will  neverthe- 
less be  disqualified  as  illiterate.  This 
will  cause  more  wasted  time  and  will 
create  bitter  disappointment  which  may 
likely  be  manifested  by  further  unrest 
and  even  riots  in  the  street. 

Under  both  the  Federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions. Jury  service  has  traditionally 
represented  a  duty  imposed  only  when 
a  citizen  meets  certain  qualifications, 
whereas  voting  represents  a  right.  The 
citizen  may  exercise  his  voting  right 
wisely  or  foolishly — ^indeed  may  ignore 
it  completely.  But  no  such  individual 
willfulness  or  personal  impunity  attaches 
to  the  jury  burden.  The  duty  and  right 
in  these  cases  are  simply  not  analogous. 

TTTLX  II STATE  JITIIIES 

Title  n  seeks  to  deal  with  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  State  jury  selection.  For 
over  100  years  it  has  been  illegal  for 
States  to  discriminate  by  reason  of  race. 
Consequently,  title  n  represents  an  un- 
warranted and  unneeded  invasion  Into 
States  rights.  Section  201  declares  that 
no  State  may  base  jury  selection  on  "eco- 
nomic status."  This  would  invalidate 
the  requirement  in  many  States  that 
Jurors  be  property  owners. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that 
Jury  duty  could  be  imposed  by  the  State 


only  if  the  citizen  met  the  State's  qual- 
ifications. For  instance,  10  of  the  13 
Original  Colonies  required  their  jurors  to 
hold  property,  either  real  or  personal 
Today's  litigation  far  surpasses  that  of 
the  18th  century  in  complexity;  yet,  the 
administration's  bill  would  require  less 
responsibility  from  a  State's  jurors  than 
was  demanded  in  1789. 

Trn.K  m — injunctive  power 

In  title  m.  the  Attorney  General  would 
be  empowered  with  authority  to  institute 
his  own  action  unsupported  by  formal 
complaint,  whenever,  he  feels  he  has 
"reasonable  grounds."  whatever  that 
means.  The  remedy  he  would  seek  i«-  the 
injunction,  the  most  powerful  and  often 
the  most  abused  of  all  legal  remedies. 
This  would  give  the  Attorney  General 
power  to  intervene  without  a  formal  com- 
plaint  based  on  something  as  vague  as 
"reasonable  grounds."  This  provision  is 
a  stark  contradiction  of  our  Anglo-Amer- 
ican concept  of  jurisprudence  based  on 
the  "preponderance  of  evidence"  and 
trial  by  Jury. 

It  has  always  seemed  a  little  incon- 
gruous to  me  that  the  men  who  support 
a  bii»  which  contains  such  broad  injunc- 
tive power  for  the  Attorney  General  fight 
very  hard  to  protect  labor  unions  from 
any  use  of  such  injimctive  power. 

This  bill  would  make  sweeping  changes 
in  both  the  Federal  and  State  jury  sys- 
tems without  any  adequate  consideration 
of  the  effects  or  desirability  of  such 
changes.  The  bill  would  create  new 
crimes  in  language  so  vague  and  com- 
plicated that  no  one  can  say  for  certain 
Just  what  It  means.  This  bill  would  in- 
vite and  actually  subsidize,  a  flood  of 
litigation  consisting  substantially  of 
nuisance  injunctions  and  grudge  suits. 
lAW  groups  not  consttlted 

These  changes  would  be  brought  about 
without  ever  having  sought  or  considered 
the  views  and  opinions  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  or  the  American  Bar 
Association,  or  the  Administrative  OfBce 
of  the  UJS.  Courts,  or  any  Judicial  con- 
ference. 

This  bill  embraces  the  principle  that  a 
man  may  be  punished,  may  have  sanc- 
tions applied  against  him,  may  be  de- 
prived of  substantial  rights,  without  a 
trial  by  Jury.  This  is  contrary  to  all 
the  basic  principles  of  Justice  which  we 
hold  dear. 

As  a  nonlawyer,  I  admit  I  am  not 
qualified,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  to 
give  final  and  valid  opinions  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  drastic  revisions  in 
basic  law.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  dangers  are  so  obvious  that  even 
those  of  us  who  are  not  trained  in  the 
law  can  see  them.  Thus,  it  seems  that 
the  proposed  change  would  strike  fear 
in  the  hearts  of  every  property  owner  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  without  any  hesitancy 
I  voted  against  cloture  on  H.R.  14765 
yesterday  and  will  do  it  again  on  Monday. 
when  it  comes  up.  I  do  so  with  complete 
faith  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
my  State  of  Utah,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  the  other  49  States,  would  oppose  this 
legislation  if  they  could  see  it  clearly  and 
could  get  an  oportunity  to  understand 
it. 
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I  hope  this  bill  will  b^  rejected,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  thfe  discussion,  the 
understanding  of  the  dangers  involved 
will  become  so  clear  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  if  and  when  it  Is  brought  up 
again  in  1967,  the  will  of  the  people  will 
be  made  known  to  us  niore  clearly  and 
more  swiftly  than  has,  been  the  case 
today.  I  hope  that  thfs  bill  not  only 
will  be  overwhelmingly  djafeated,  but  also 
that  it  will  be  confined  to  that  limbo 
which  all  such  bills  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  one  comment  on  tjie  closing  note 
of  the  Senator  from  Utahj.! 

The  will  of  the  majoritjr  of  the  Senate 
having  been  freely  demonstrated  yester- 
day that  we  want  to  take  up  this  bill,  I 
hope  very  much,  that  respect  will  be  paid 
to  that  majority  attitude  in  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  also.  j 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The!  Senator  from 
Utah  is  inclined  to  make:  the  observation 
that  this  bill,  which  is  Ipresumably  in 
tended  to  protect  the  rii 
ity,  is,  in  the  Senate,  ru 
another  law  which  proti 
a  minority.  So  I  think 
sides  of  that  problem 

Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  Pi, „. 

third  time  in  3  years,  the  Senate  is'con" 
fronted  with  a  civil  rights  bill.  What- 
ever justification  there  may  have  been 
for  the  previous  legislation,  there  is 
clearly  none  for  the  bill  we  are  asked  to 
consider  now. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hoit  summer.  We 
are  now  into  the  ninth^  month  of  this 
session.  As  a  practical  rmtter.  the  call- 
ing up  of  this  civil  righti  |bill  is  a  sense- 
less and  empty  gesture.    ' 

It  is  time  for  plain  talk],  Mr.  President. 
We  ought  to  dispose  of  tli0  few  essentials 
that  remain  on  our  agenda  and  adjourn. 

It  strikes  me  as  the  height  of  irony 
that  we  should  be  requited  to  repel  an 
assault  on  our  Constltuti<Jn  here  at  home 
while  we  are  engaged  in  '^  grim  struggle 
against  Communist  aggra^sion  in  south- 
east Asia.  ' 

Surely,  the  administra'tion  must  rec- 
ognize by  this  time  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people  op- 
pose any  further  tampering  with  our 
Constitution.  i 

Surely,  the  admlnistraljiion  is  aware  of 
prevailing  sentiment,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  among  the  people  otf  this  country, 
regarding  the  sanctity  of  private  prop 
erty.  ' 

And  surely  the  a( ^..„„uxi  .uuBt 

know  that  even  if  this  bff  were  passed. 
It  would  not  provide  imtroved  housing 
for  those  who  need  it. 

Why.  then,  are  we  beii 
this  exercise  in  futility?  ..  .^  »  t«,uvi- 
cally  Inspired  and  politically  motivated 
maneuver  calculated  to  appease— at 
least  temporarily— a  sm^D  but  vocifer- 
ous minority.  ' 

If  the  object  of  the  adinlnistration  in 
pressing  this  legislation  fU,  this  time  is 
w  force  a  public  expression  of  views  by 
Members  of  the  Senate,  then  let  me  say 
tnat  I  welcome  that  challettge. 

B-o^ti"^*'  *?®™  ^^^  ^  rio  mistake,  I 

rhirhmi^f*  ""**./  ""  "**»"ly  opposed  to 
mis  bill  in  Its  entirety, 
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f$  subjected  to 
It  is  a  politi- 


With  or  without  the  open  housing  sec- 
tion as  amended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— and  regardless  of  any  at- 
tempt that  may  be  made  to  make  it  more 
palatable  with  semantic  changes — I 
shall  remain  firmly  opposed  to  its  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  that  fundamental  constitu- 
tional principles  would  be  violated  by 
this  legislation. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  is  under 
a  sworn  obligation  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Each  of 
us  must  approach  legislative  decisions  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  vuiderstanding  of 
the  language  and  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience. 

I  shall  resist  this  legislation  because 
I  am  firmly  convinced  it  does  violence 
not  only  to  the  Constitution  but  also  to 
one  of  the  most  cherished  concepts  of  a 
free  people. 

Just  before  the  American  Revolution, 
John  Dickinson  wrote  the  following 
words: 

Let  these  truths  be  Indelibly  on  our 
minds — that  we  cannot  be  free  without  being 
secure  In  our  property— that  we  cannot  be 
secure  In  our  property  If,  without  our  con- 
sent, others  may,  as  by  right,  take  it  away. 

John  Adams  expressed  it  even  more 
succhictly  when  he  said: 

Property  must  be  secured,  or  liberty 
cannot  exist. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this 
principle.  It  is  not  something  we  can 
tinker  with. 

Even  so,  let  us  assume  for  purposes 
of  discussion  that  no  constitutional  is- 
sues were  involved  in  this  bill.  Many 
valid  arguments  against  it  would  remain. 
Among  them  certainly  Is  the  question  of 
timing. 

This  Nation  is  now  experiencing  a 
sordid  period  of  upheaval  and  turmoil 
that  is  ripping  the  fabric  of  our  entiie 
social  order.  Ugly  outbreaks  of  racial 
violence  and  mass  rioting  are  exploding 
around  the  coimtry  with  sickening  fre- 
quency. 

Laws  that  are  supposed  to  protect  citi- 
zens against  attacks  on  their  person  or 
property  are  being  violated  with  im- 
punity— and  those  responsible  for  the 
outrages  are  rarely  punished. 

To  our  sorrow  and  anger,  we  have  wit- 
nessed what  happens  when  unprincipled 
demagogs  and  agitators  are  permitted 
and  even  encouraged  to  arouse  racial 
passions. 

We  have  seen  what  happens  when  false 
hopes  are  fanned  among  the  disadvan- 
taged elements  of  our  population  by 
scheming  leaders  bent  on  political  or 
personal  profit. 

It  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  high- 
est ranking  leaders  of  the  Nation,  in- 
cluding some  Members  of  Congress,  are 
not  without  blame  in  this  situation.  No 
matter  how  well  intentloned.  their  re- 
peated efforts  to  solve  moral  problems 
by  legislative  action  have  contributed  to 
social  unrest  and  disorder. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  not 
reduce  racial  tension,  Mr.  President.    On 


the  contrary,  it  would  further  infiame  an 
already  dcngerous  public  climate. 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  the 
American  people  deserve  a  respite  from 
this  constant  and  often  hypocritical 
harping  on  racial  matters.  In  the  slang 
of  the  ghetto,  everybody  ought  to  "cool 
it." 

Instead,  this  administration  Is  insist- 
ing that  the  Senate  must  stage  another 
dreary  and  pointless  performance  in  the 
sanctified  name  of  civil  rights. 

Few  Americans  are  deceived  by  all  of 
this,  and  I  earnestly  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  soon  realize  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  read 
a  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  Ari- 
zona Association  of  Realtors,  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. : 

A  Resolution  op  th«  Arizona  Association 
OP  Realtors,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Whereas  the  Arizona  Association  of  Real- 
tors has  officially  gone  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  racial,  religious  or  ethnic  dis- 
crimination m  all  areas,  particularly  in  the 
ownership  and  enjoyment  of  real  property, 
and  are  committed  to  that  end.  and 

Whereas  the  Arizona  Association  of  Real- 
tore  has  always  espoused  the  right  of  all  men, 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed,  to  con- 
tract for,  own  and  enjoy  their  homes,  upon 
which  right  our  great  country  was  founded 
and  has  prospered,  and 

Whereas  the  principles  of  freedom  to  con- 
tract, by  all  our  citizens,  Is  seriously  e,..- 
dangered  by  certain  legislation  now  Intro- 
duced Into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and 

Whereas  the  right  of  our  citizens  to  own, 
enjoy  and  contract  for  private  real  property 
has  been  the  main  bulwark  In  our  battle 
against  Communism,  It  being  a  fact  that  no- 
where on  earth  has  a  country  fallen  uncijr 
Communist  domination  imtil  that  country 
had  first  deprived  its  people  of  those  rights: 
Now  ther'.ore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Arizona  Association  of 
Realtors  considers  -ntle  IV,  H.R.  14765  as 
Introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Title  IV,  S.  3296  as  Introduced  into  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  be  abhorrent  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  upon  which  our  democracy 
has  endured  and  prospered:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  right  of  freedom  to 
contract  is  sacred  to  all  men  and  legislation 
designed  to  deprive  any  cltlaen  of  that  right 
is  not  in  the  public  Interest  and  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  long  range  Interests  of  minor- 
ity groups. 

Therefore,  the  Arizona  Association  of 
Realtors,  In  the  Interest  of  Justice  for  all, 
strongly  urges  the  defeat  of  Title  IV,  in 
both  HR.  14765  and  8.  ?296. 

Unanimously  adopted  on  this,  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  May,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun- 
dred and  SUty-SlJt,  A.D. 

Keith  Winn, 

President. 
Attest: 

W.  J.  B.  Schimfessel, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  another  resolu- 
tion that  was  passed  by  the  Tucson 
Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.,  of  Tucson.  Ariz. 
The  resolution  reads: 
A  Resolution  of  the  Tucson  Board  op 
Realtors,  Inc. 

Whereas  the  Individual  irembers  of  the 
Tucson  Board  of  Realtors  are  pledged  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  right  of  real  estate  owner- 
ship and  to  widen  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
It;  and 

Whereas  the  Tucson  Board  of  Realtors  has 
officially  adopted  a  Statement  of  Policy  as 
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being  opposed  to  racial,  religious  or  ethnic 
discrimination  In  all  areas,  particularly  In 
the  ownership  and  enjoyment  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  are  committed  to  that  end;  and 

Whereas  the  Tucson  Board  of  Realtors 
espouses  the  right  of  all  men,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed,  to  contract  for,  own  and 
enjoy  their  homes,  upon  which  right  our  City 
has  prospered;  and 

Whereas  the  principles  of  freedom  to  con- 
tract, by  all  of  our  citizens,  is  seriously  en- 
dangered by  certain  legislation  now  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Tucson  Board  of  Real- 
tors considers  TlUe  IV.  H.R.  14765  as  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  and 
Title  rv,  S.  3296  as  Introduced  into  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  be  abhorrent  to  the 
fundamental  truths  upon  which  oxur  d«noc- 
racy  has  endured  and  prospered,  and  upon 
which  truths  our  City  has  remained  the 
abode  of  free  men;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  right  of  freedom  to 
contract  is  sacred  to  all  men  and  legislation 
designed  to  deprive  any  citizen  of  that  right 
la  not  In  the  public  Interest  and  la  detrl- 
^  mental  to  the  long  range  interests  of  minor- 
ity groups. 
,^~^Therefore,  the  Tucson  Board  of  Realtors, 
In  the  Interest  of  Justice  for  all,  strongly 
urges  the  defeat  of  TiUe  IV,  in  both  HSt. 
14763  and  S.  3296. 

Adopted  this  9th  day  of  June,  1966,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

BUDD  Kbones, 

President. 

Attest: 

Edwasdtnb  Henderson, 

Secrefary. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  an  edi- 
torial that  was  published  in  the  Arizona 
Republic  newspaper  of  August  10.  1966. 
entitled  "Civil- Rights  Act  of  1966." 
CivtL  Rights  Act  1966 
Last  spring.  President  Johnson  proposed  a 
blU  to  ban  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  all  housing. 

This  extreme  proposal  was  sidetracked 
when  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  recent- 
ly moved  to  exempt  from  federal  legislation 
60  per  cent  of  the  nation's  housing  units. 
Now  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  has  settled 
down  to  a  battle  to  see  whether  the  remain- 
ing 40  per  cent  of  pubUc  housing  can  be 
brought  under  federal  law. 

The  irony  is  that  the  other  sections  of  the 
proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  have  overwhelming 
support.  These  include  sections  to  end  dis- 
crimination on  state  and  federal  Juries,  to 
permit  Injunctions  against  anticipated  racial 
violence,  and  to  broaden  criminal  laws  against 
racial  violence  and  Intimidation. 

These  sections  are,  by  definition,  worthy  of 
congressional  support.  The  only  arguable 
question  is  whether  the  federal  government 
is  legally  or  morally  right  to  outlaw  racial 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  large 
apartment  houses,  and  individual  homes  bvillt 
and  sold  by  commercial  real  estate  Interests. 
Admittedly  the  major  objection  to  the 
anti-dlscrlmlnatlon  proposal — that  a  man's 
house  is  sacrosanct,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  subjected  to  federal  interference  or  legis- 
lation— is  no  longer  applicable.  Under  terms 
of  the  compromise  agreement.  Individual 
home  sales  by  the  owner,  and  owner-occupied 
apartments  and  boarding  houses  of  four  fam- 
ily units  or  less,  are  exempted. 

But  what  about  the  person  who  moves  into 
a  new  house  before  he  can  seU  the  house 
be  Just  moved  from?  la  It  fair  to  prevent 
bim  from  selling  his  home  to  anyone  he 
wants,  and  to  open  him  up  to  federal  prose- 
cution, simply  because  he  Is  no  longer  living 
on  the  property  he  wants  to  sell? 

Inasmuch  as  the  right  to  sell  Is  as  im- 
portant as  ttie  right  to  buy.  Is  It  fair  to  pro- 
hibit a  homeowner  from  discriminating — 
that  is,  deciding  to  whom  he  will  sell  hla 
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property — simply  because  he  employs  a  real 
estate  broker  (brokers  are  sUU  prohibited 
from  any  discriminatory  practices)  7 

This  Is  the  dilemma.  For  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  civil  righte  bill  U  Just,  fuUy  de- 
serving of  congressional  support.  But  should 
a  congressman  vote  for  a  bill  which  while 
predominantly  equitable,  contains  obvious 
encroachments  on  the  right  to  own  private 
property  and  to  dispose  of  that  property  as 
one  sees  fit? 

There  Is  no  easy  way  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, despite  congressional  oratory  designed 
to  convince  listeners  that  Justice  clearly  lies 
solely  on  one  side.  But  it  is  worth  noting 
that  by  rejecting  the  extreme  proposal  offered 
by  the  administration,  the  majority  of  con- 
gressmen indicated  that  they  still  retain  re- 
spect for  private  property.  As  well  they 
might,  since  historically  it  has  been  a  bul- 
wark against  government  despotism. 

Mr.  Preslden"..  I  wish  to  refer  to 
another  editorial  published  in  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  newspaper  of  Sunday, 
June  5,  1966,  entitled  "Law  and  Private 
Property." 

Law  and  Private  PaopESTT 


Sen.  KVEKETT  M.  Dikksen,  whose  efforts 
figured  heavily  in  passage  of  previous  civil 
rights  legislation,  ha.-  courageously  declared 
that  he  will  not  compromise  his  opposition 
to  the  administration's  proposed  law  banning 
racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing. 

Thoee  who  favor  such  a  law  are  busy  de- 
picting opponenu  as  everything  from  racists 
to  materialists  far  more  concerned  with 
property  rights  than  with  "human  righte" 
(without  stopping  to  consider  that  the  right 
to  own  property  Is  a  paramount  human 
right).  What  they  ignore  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  historically  has  held  that  no 
man  has  the  right  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  another  man  can  sell  or 
dispose  of  personal  property. 

As  California  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thomas  P.  White  said  In  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion on  that  states  Proposition  14,  "Nothing 
li*  the  federal  Constitution  gives  one  cltlaen 
the  right  to  acquire  property  from  another 
who  does  not  wish  to  sell  it  to  him  even  If 
the  refusal  is  based  on  raco  or  religion." 

Despite  the  noble  laanners  under  which 
advocates  of  "open  housing"  parade,  an  at- 
tempt to  prohibit  discrimination  by  race, 
color  or  creed  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  any 
building  constitutes  a  direct  assault  on  In- 
dividual freedom.  And  it  is  an  assault  which 
should  concern  even  those  who  are  most  ac- 
tively pushing  for  the  law. 

For  a  government  powerful  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  citizen  from  disposing  of  his  property 
as  he  sees  fit,  even  if  he  sees  fit  to  rebuff  a 
particular  racial  or  religious  minority.  Is 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  a  cltlaen  from 
even  acquiring  private  property.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  distance  from 
the  one  law  to  the  other  is  very  short  Indeed. 
What,  after  all,  is  "private"  aboirt  property 
one  cannot  do  with  as  he  pleases?  Does  not 
freedom  imply  the  freedom  to  make  a  fool  of 
oneself.  Just  so  long  as  In  the  process  of 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  one  does  not  Injure 
innocents? 

Prom  the  time  of  Aristotle,  every  source  of 
la,, — natural,  customary,  and  conventional — 
sanctioned  private  property.  The  great  doc- 
uments of  the  democratic  revolutions — in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  in  Prance.  England, 
and  America — consider  property  rights  as  be- 
ing equal  to  such  other  liberal  rights  as  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  and  assembly. 

Johns  Hopkins  Prof.  CJottfried  Dletae  has 
noted  that  it  wasn't  until  thU  century  that 
social  legislation,  orlglnaUy  attacking  free 
property  on  humanitarian  grounds,  came  to 
restrict  property  on  pseudo-humanitarian 
grounds.  More  recently,  legislation  inter- 
fering with  private  property  has  been  passed 


without  any  pretense  of  ethical  motives:  the 
Individualistic  concept  of  property  is  Increas- 
ingly being  replaced  by  a  social  one. 

We  Bide  with  Senator  EmiKSKN,  who  said:  "I 
do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  compromise 
on  the  constitutional  right  of  an  Individual 
to  decide  for  himself  to  whom  he  wants  to 
rent  or  sell  his  property.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  legal  right  to  Interefere." 

To  which  we  would  add  only  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  a  moral  right  not  to 
Interfere. 

Mr.  President,  Thurman  Sensing  is  a 
syndicated    columnist    and    under    the 
headUne  "Sensing  the  News — Threat  to 
the  Home."  he  writes  as  follows: 
Sensing  the  News — Threat  to  the  Home 
(By  Thvirman  Sensing) 
For    centuries,    law    in    th^    Anglo-Saxon 
world  has  regarded  a  man's  home  as  his  castle. 
Long  experience  with  tyrannical  rulers  taught 
English-speaking  people  that  a  home  Is  de- 
serving of  special  protection  In  the  eyes  o{ 
the  law.    It  is  at  the  threshold  of  one's  home 
that  tyranny  must  be  resisted.    This  has  been 
the  reasonable  conclusion  of  millions  of  free- 
dom-loving  people  over  many  generations. 

But  If  the  Johnson  administration  has  its 
way,  a  man's  home  will  be  Just  another  unit 
of  housing  subject  to  federal  supervision  and 
regulation.  To  be  sure,  to  some  Americans  it 
may  sound  right  to  have  a  law  that  bans  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  or  rental  of  private 
homes.  Pilled  with  the  synthetic  Idealism 
created  by  the  "civil  rights"  movement,  they 
may  conclude  that  government  can  and  must 
make  the  ultimate  decisions  governing  pri- 
vate property.  But  people  who  have  this 
Idea,  m  effect  are  projjoslng  that  cherished 
Ideals  of  personal  freedom  be  abandoned  in 
an  effort  to  conduct  a  social  crusade. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  conduct  persontl 
crusades  for  causes,  no  matter  how  unwise 
they  may  be.  But  it  is  wrong  for  the  pubUc 
to  countenance  the  sacrifice  of  fundamental 
freedoms  in  the  advancement  of  these  fash- 
ionable political  causes. 

The  sale  or  rental  of  a  home  Is  a  very  per- 
sonal decision.  For  most  people,  their  home 
is  a  cherished  possession.  They  may  have 
spent  many  years  building  and  Improving  it 
They  don't  therefore,  want  to  sell  or  rent  to 
Just  anyone.  In  seeking  a  buyer  or  a  tenant. 
the  homeowner  may  have  one  of  a  hundwd 
different  ideas  as  to  who  is  the  Ideal  person 
to  rent  to  or  sell  their  property. 

The  owner  of  a  piece  of  residential  prop- 
erty may  feel  that  he  has  an  obligation  to 
his  neighbors.  Many  neighborhoods  we 
close-affairs.  People  living  near  each  other 
on  a  street  may  have  developed  friendships 
over  the  years.  They  may  be  united  In  an 
effort  to  Improve  their  neighborhood,  to  keep 
It  free  of  tmdeslrable  citizens  who  lack  a 
sense  of  responslblUty.  When  these  owners 
rent  or  sell,  they  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
people  who  occupy  their  home  will  fit  into 
the  neighborhood  and  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  old  friends. 

But  the  Johnson  admlnUtratloi^shows  no 
concern  for  these  legitimate  desires  and  real 
concerns  of  American  owners.  The  Great 
Society  cares  not  a  whit  for  the  feelings  o^ 
people  in  such  a  situation.  A  home  Is  just 
a  unit  of  housing  to  the  federal  planne^ 
And  the  homeowners'  Interests  are  to  w 
treated  with  the  contempt  that  is  customary 
In  the  handling  of  the  ordinary  citizen  dj 
the  entrenched  bureaucrat  and  social  plan- 
ner. 

The  Johnson  administration  plan  for  regu- 
lating the  sale  and  rental  of  private  property 
Is  more  than  thoughUeas  and  inconsiderate 
however.  It  is  a  fundamental  invasion  O' 
historic  rights.  Senator  BviauErr  Dkmi.^ 
Republican,  of  nilnoJs.  has  termed  the  p»n 
unconstitutional.  So  It  U.  Certelnly.  tne 
American  design  of  government  «»«*  " 
allowance  for  a  system  of  federal  Inspecio" 


charged  with  ruling  on  a  hoiieowner's  action 
in  selling  or  renting  his  property. 

ThU  housing  provision  ^f  the  Johnson 
administration's  "Civil  Righte"  legislation 
could  be  enforced  only  throuth  the  exercise 
of  injustice.  Why  U  that?  !f  ecause  federal 
inspectors  or  appraisers  of  b&le  and  rental 
transactions  would  have  toi  i-ead  a  motive 
into  every  refusal  to  seU  or  tent.  The  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  is  powerful  jail  right,  but  it 
has  no  competence  in  searching  the  hearte 
of  people.  No  official  In  truth,  can  determine 
whether  Mr.  X  declined  to  reht  or  sell  to  Mr 
T  because  of  this  or  that  rfeiison. 

It  Is  time  for  the  country  (110  again  recog- 
nize that  property  righte  are(  human  righte. 
If  a  man  can't  decide  what  ^e  wante  to  do 
with  his  home,  he  hasn't  taiy  significant 
freedom.  The  Great  Socle  ;«'s  home 'sale 
and  rental  proposal  simply  ifoesnt  belong 
In  a  free  society.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  shoulc  lalso  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  wlu  t  Mr.  Justice 
Joseph  Story  of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court 
said,  in  1829:  | 

That  government  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
free  where  the  righte  of  pDperty  are  left 
solely  dependent  upon  the  w  0  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  without  any  restraint.  The  fun- 
damental maxims  of  a  free  go  iiernment  seem 
to  require  that  the  righte  of  \  t^rsonal  Uberty 
and  private  property  should    )fe  held  sacred. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  1  j;  of  this  year 
In  the  Wall  Street  Joumi  j,  there  was 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Civil 
Rights  Wholesale." 

I  should  like  to  read  that  editorial  into 
the  Record: 

When  he  sent  the  latest  cl'il  righte  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  President  Jolmson  said  new 
legislation  must  be  on  a  bro^d  scale  rather 
than  restricted  to  specific  problems  like  vot- 
ing. This  week  Chairman  Ctmai  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  wte  If  anything 
more  emphatic:  "We  must  deil  in  wholesale 
and  not  retail  measures." 

We  find  the  reasoning  dubld^is,  even  dan- 
gerous, and  the  so-caUed  oper  housing  pro- 
rtslon  of  the  new  Adminlstr^tilon  blU  tells 
why.    It's  wholesale,  all  right. 

The  provision  would  prohibit  discrlmina- 
uon  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  house  or 
vacant  land  Intended  for  hou*tog  anywhere 
In  the  country.  AUegedly  aggrieved  persons 
could  bring  punitive  damage  Imilte  in  Fed- 
eral court.  In  addition,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  authorized  to  b^g  civil  suite 
to  ensure  compUance  or  to  IntiBrvene  In  nrt- 
vate  suite.  T 

That  some  people  do  refuse  i^  seU  a  house 
solely  on  racial  grounds  is  noi  In  question 
and  perhaps  they  are  vsrrong-he^ded.  On  the 
other  hand,  plenty  of  homeowners  evident- 
ly oon't  take  that  considerailon  into  ac- 
Munt  But  whatever  the  specific  case,  the 
open  housing  provision  is  demonstrably  \m- 
"Ur  to  the  majority  of  Americans. 

It  means  any  homeowner  co^d  be  caught 
nL  .w'*"^'  J«°8thy,  Utigatibp.  trying  to 
prove  that  he  didn't  refuse  uf  sell  becluse 
husHnt.  ,^,''«^  °'  «»e  notokous  "block- 
a^w!»  **'=«<=^''^e'-e  real  ^ate  operators 

^^ll  ^^  *°  '"'  *  "^^^^  nelghbor- 
«^~  ,**  '^*'*  already  been  employed  In 
TWous  places,  it  U  a  bludgeon  that  could  be 
D^^i^a^H^ifi  ™*'^*  unjustly  k  great  many 
^te  and  disturb  the  peace  of  whole  com- 

in?^"*f  '®^*'  °'  principle,  ths!  open  hous- 
rt«it  n,  k''  ^^^^  *°  "^'"^^  "le  traditional 
SS  r,^  homeowner  to  sell  or.  not  sell  for 
^wn  private  reasons  or  siaply  on  Im- 

of^ZT';.?^**  ""^  '"«*««e  w«U  the  action 
wthe  Callfarnia   Supreme  Cdurt  In  over- 

PrTihft.^  l^**  constitutional!  amendment 
prohibiting  the  stete  from  abro^ting  a  per- 
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son  s  right  to  sell  or  rent  as  he,  in  his  absolute 
discretion,  chooses.  The  point  is  that  the 
amendment  was  originally  approved  two  to 
one  by  CaUfornla  voters,  and  the  reason  for 
the  large  margin  Is  that  It  expresses  what 
the  U.S.  has  always,  until  recent  years  re- 
garded as  a  fundamental  himian  right. 

The  California  court  Insisted  that  the 
right  to  acquire  and  possess  property  of 
every  kind  without  discrimination  "U  now 
beyond  dispute."  If  so,  what  of  the  right 
of  everyone  tj  dispose  of  property  however 
he  sees  fit? 

Beyond  that  question,  It  must  be  asked 
where  the  Federal  Government  gete  the  au- 
thority to  sweep  Into  a  private  home  and 
tell  the  owner  what  he  has  to  do.  Senator 
DiHKSEN  calls  the  Federal  open  housing  pro- 
posal absolutely  unconstitutional,  and  com- 
mon sense  argues  that  he  Is  on  sound  ground. 

The  Administration  counters,  in  part,  that 
it  Is  Constitutional  because  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause.  What's  the  connection'' 
Because  some  of  the  Items  in  the  construc- 
tion or  furnishing  of  the  house  probably 
crossed  state  lines?  This  kind  of  conten- 
tion twlste  that  poor  clause  beyond  recogni- 
tion and  should  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
any  Government  official. 

Perhaps  the  most  depressing  aspect  of  such 
legislation  is  the  social  philosophy  from  which 
it  emanates.  Suddenly  it's  all  v?rong  to  pur- 
sue the  ancient  aspirations  of  succeeding 
and  excelling.  Wrong  to  want  to  move  to 
a  place  where  the  neighbors  will  be  con- 
genial, or  to  get  away  from  one  where  they 
are  not.  Wrong  to  want  anything  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  lowest  common  denom- 
inator. No  wonder  some  indlvlduaUste  feel 
like  stopping  this  world  and  getting  off. 

Governmentel  authorities,  we  have  fre- 
quentiy  said,  have  an  obligation  to  do  what 
they  can  to  ensure  that  Negroes  enjoy  the 
same  righte  as  all  other  citizens.  They  have 
no  right  to  discriminate  against  the  major- 
ity. And  when  they  try  to  legislate  personal 
decisions,  they  do  wholesale  injury  to  a  free 
society. 
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I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  an  edi- 
torial by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  January  20  of  this 
year,  entitled  "Civil  Rights  and  Private 
Property."    it  reads: 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  a  week 
ago.  the  President  proposed  three  clvU  righte 
measures  of  profound  importance.  The  first 
has  to  do  with  Jury  selection,  the  second 
with  the  creation  of  certain  new  federal 
crimes.    This  is  the  third : 

"I  propose,"  said  Johnson,  "legislation 
resting  on  the  fullest  constitutional  author- 
ity of  the  federal  government,  to  prohibit 
racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
bousing." 

It  Is  useful  to  remark,  in  passing,  upon  the 
President's  careful  choice  of  words  He  im- 
plicitly recognizes,  or  so  it  would  appear 
that  he  has  raised  a  grave  question  of  law 
Just  how  full  U  this  "fullest  constitutional 
authority  of  the  federal  government"  in  the 
sale  or  rental  of  housing?  What  power  does 
the  Congress  have  to  pass  a  law  regulating 
any  of  the  terms  and  conditions  by  which  a 
man  sells  or  rente  his  ovra  home? 

In  the  conservative  view,  th6  answer  is 
plain.  The  Congress  has  no  power  whatever 
m  this  field.  But  it  may  be  that  many  llber- 
aU  share  this  view  also,  for  here  the  Presi- 
dent creeps  up  on  a  massive  invasion  of  per- 
sonal righte  that  liberals  have  cherished 
no  less  than  conservatives. 

This  Is  a  far  different  matter  from  "public 
accommodations."  In  writing  Title  H  of  the 
ClvU  Righte  Act  of  1964,  the  Congress  had  at 
least  an  arguable  rationale  under  the  com- 
merce clause.  Thus  the  Heart  of  AUanta 
Motel  could  not  discriminate  against  totir- 
Iste  traveling  in  interstete  commerce;   and 


OUles  Barbecue  In  Birmingham  could  not 
pursue  a  policy  that,  cumulatively,  wou.d 
affect  the  sale  of  beef  and  pork  from  Mis- 
souri. The  legal  reasoning  behind  the 
"equal  opportunity"  section  of  the  1964  act 
extends  the  theory  of  wage  and  hour  legis- 
lation  imder   the  commerce   clause. 

The  mind  boggles,  however,  at  the  thought 
that  the  commerce  clause  might  somehow 
be  invoked  to  prevent  discrimination  in  the 
sale  of  a  house.  There  may  be  a  national 
commerce  in  tourlste,  and  a  national  com- 
merce in  meat,  and  even  a  national  market 
m  labor,  but  the  sale  of  a  house  is  about  as 
local  as  commerce  can  get.  It  would  require 
a  fantastic  revolution  In  the  law  to  hold  that 
because  bricks,  wires,  pipes,  nails,  and  shin- 
gles move  in  interstete  commerce,  the  sale 
of  a  private  dwelling  house  therefore  becomes 
subject  to  federal  regulation. 

^J^  ."'^^  "''^'y  approach  would  extend  the 
thinking  behind  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
famous  executive  order  of  Nov.  20  1962  This 
undertook  to  prohibit  racial  discrimination 
in  the  sale,  rentel,  use  or  occupancy  of  four 
classes  of  housing.  These  Included  ( 1 )  hous- 
ing owned  or  operated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment; (2)  housing  provided  "in  whole  or  in 
part  with  the  aid  of  loans,  advances  grante 
or  conti-lbutions  made  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment •;  (3)  housing  provided  "in  whole  or  m 
part  by  loans  Insured  or  guaranteed  "  by  fed- 
eral agencies,  and  (4)  housing  provided  as  a 
result  of  federally  subsidized  slum  clearance 
or  urban  renewal  projecte. 

The  executive  order  of  1962  exempted  the 
sale  of  private  homes  under  conventional  fl- 
nancmg.  It  stopped  short  of  controUlne 
ordinary  loans  by  banks  and  by  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Now  the  assumption  is 
that  Johnson's  new  bUl  wUl  seek  to  extend 
the  theory  of  Kennedy's  executive  order  by 
outright  legislation,  to  any  financing  touched 
by  federal  deposit  insurance  or  by  eeneral 
federal  regulation.  j   s     «» 

Can  so  remote  and  tenuous  a  federal  in- 
terest be  converted  into  an  operative  federal 
power  to  compel  the  Integration  of  apartment 
houses  and  neighborhoods?  A  great  many 
constitutional  authorities  doubt  that  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  can  be  stretched 
to  this  extent. 

While  much  of  the  Kennedy  order  may  be 
defensible  under  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  federal  grante  and  loans,  the  1962 
order  remains  subject  to  attack  as  an  execu- 
tive invasion  of  the  leglsUUve  power  Re- 
markably, the  1962  order  never  has  under- 
gone full-scale  Judicial  review.  Johnson 
now  proposes  a  statute,  not  a  further  execu- 
tive order,  but  any  federal  law  that  attempte 
to  link  mere  deposit  insurance  to  the  sale 
of  private  property  wiu  set  off  an  explosive 
controversy.  Even  those  persons  most  sym- 
pathetic to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
Negro  may  want  to  hesitate  before  embrac- 
ing this  concept. 

It  has  been  settled  since  Buchanan  v.  War- 
ley,  in  1917,  that  no  power  of  government  can 
prevent  a  man  from  selling  his  house  to  a 
Negro  buyer  if  he  wishes.  The  landmark 
case  of  Shelley  v.  Kraemer  merely  reinforced 
this  rule.  These  were  wise  decisions,  in  the 
purest  tradition  of  private  property  righte 
What  is  now  proposed  Is  to  turn  this  doctrine 
around,  and  to  Invoke  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment to  compel  a  man  to  seU  his  house  to  a 
Negro  buyer  against  his  wishes. 

Granted,  this  is  not  a  novel  Idea.  A  score 
of  states  have  adopted  "open  occupancy- 
housing  laws  to  this  general  effect.  But 
these  are  sUte  laws,  resting  upon  a  different 
constitutional  basis.  A  federal  law  involves 
other  powers,  sete  other  precedente,  and  opens 
very  different  doors  to  federal  control  over 
the  decisions  of  Atpericans  everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  now  to  atrather 
editorial,  by  Holmes  Alexander,  a  wefl- 
known  syndicated  columnist,  entitled  "As 
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I  See  It — Something's  Wrong."  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Most  of  the  great  statesmen  between  the 
Revolutionary  and  Civil  wars  regarded  Negro 
slavery  as  a  moral  and  political  evil,  but 
not  so  great  an  evil  as  American  disunion. 

One  difference  between  those  days  and 
these  Is  that  the  dominant  statesmen, 
headed  by  the  President  and  the  floor  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  In  both  the  legislative 
houses,  have  gone  over  to  the  radical  posi- 
tion of  the  antebeUiun  separatlonlsts  and 
abolitionists.  There  Is  now  a  willingness 
throughout  the  national  political  leadership 
to  enact  legislation  that  cannot  fall  to  dis- 
rupt the  traditional  ways  of  living. 

Every  extension  of  enforced  equality  be- 
tween the  races  has  brought  disunity.  North 
and  South — not  so  great  a  disunity  as  we 
had  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  but  civil 
disorder  in  the  streets,  federal  troops  in 
action,  and  a  general  breakdown  of  respect 
for  persons  and  property. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  historical  prece- 
dent for  believing  that  nations  can  tolerate, 
and  benefit,  from  radicalism  that  presses  for 
political  reform  from  a  minority  position. 

But  when  radicalism  becomes  the  Jug- 
gernaut of  a  legislative  majority,  when  de- 
bate is  all  but  useless  and  opposition  Is 
wholly  In  vain,  we  come  to  a  situation  where 
the  parliamentary  system  bogs  down  and 
lawmaking  is  almost  done  by  proclamation 
and  decree. 

The  paradox  is  that  the  dominant  states- 
men today  are  not  serving  the  general  popu- 
lation which  elected  them,  and  which  pays 
their  salaries,  which  holds  property,  which 
cherishes  the  rights  of  privacy  and  which 
lives  by  law  and  order. 

Soipething  is  topsy-turvy  In  our  democracy 
when  the  great  captains  are  acting  for  a 
mere  corporal's  guard  of  mendicants — and 
when  the  rest  of  the  country  stands  by  and 
lets  It  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  now  to  an  article 
entitled  "On  the  Right — Chaos  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,"  by  WUUam  P.  Buckley. 
Jr.,  which  was  published  in  the  National 
Review  of  May  31,  1966.  The  article 
reads  as  follows : 

A  year  ago  it  went  the  rounds  almost  as 
•  Joke— "What  will  be  the  civil  rights  act 
for  1966 — what  can  they  think  of  next?" 
Last  year's  voting  rights  bill  was  declared 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the 
surprise  of  many  people  who  simply  couldn't, 
and  can't,  understand  how  Congress  ever 
acquired  the  right  to  void  the  states'  literacy 
laws.  Now  the  Administration  is  backing  a 
civil  rights  bill  which  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination by  race,  color  or  creed  in  the 
cale  or  rent  of  any  building. 

It  was  all  too  much  for  Senator  DiaKscN 
who  exploded  with  frustration  at  the  com- 
mittee hearings  and  asked  how  on  earth  the 
Congress,  under  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause,  acquired  the  right  to  supervise  the 
sale  or  rental  of  a  house  "rooted  to  the  very 
ground."  trnsmlllng,  our  Attorney  General 
carefully  explained  that  houses  are  very  Ukely 
built  from  wood  or  bricks  or  stone  which 
were  hewn,  fabricated,  or  cut  in  some  other 
state.  He  might  have  added  that  the  bath- 
tub probably  came  from  out  of  state,  and 
that  the  house  may  use  electricity  generated 
far,  far  away,  two  or  three  or  even  four  states 
down  the  road. 

It  Isnt  surprising.  If  one  recalls  that  two 
years  ago  a  civil  rights  bill  declared  that  a 
tiny  hotdog  stand  in  the  center  of  a  state 
engages  In  Interstate  commerce  because  the 
mustard  or  whatever  ccMnes  in  from  out  of 
state,  and  so  falls  under  the  regulation  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Meanwhile,  in  CaUfornia,  the  State's  Su- 
preme Court  has  invaUdated  what  goes  there 


under  the  name  of  Proposition  14.  Said  Prop- 
osition was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  1964 
and  was  passed  3-1.  It  Invalidated  the  so- 
cttlled  Rumford  Act,  and  forbade  any  future 
legislation  whose  effect  was  to  impinge  on 
the  right  of  the  individual,  in  his  entire  dis- 
cretion, to  sell  or  rent  his  property  to  whom- 
ever he  chose.  The  State  Court  invalidated 
Proposition  14  ^n  the  grounds  that  if  one 
carefully  studies  the  sweep  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  touching  on  the  rights  of 
minorities,  one  Is  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  Proposition  14  is  in  effect  the  denial, 
without  due  process,  of  rights  of  those  mi- 
norities. 

It  is  all  rather  startling,  because  If  the 
California  court  reasoned  correctly,  then  the 
pending  civil  rights  measure  in  Congress 
would  appear  to  be  basically  unnecessary 
except  to  stipulate  procedure  and  penalties. 
If  It  is  already  unconstitutional  to  decline 
to  rent  an  apartment  to  someone  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  creed,  then  one  hardly  needs 
fresh  federal  legislation  to  affirm  that  il- 
legality. 

The  mind  boggles — because  Congress  Is 
proceeding  as  if  It  had  every  right  to  grant 
exemptions  In  the  pending  measure.  There 
is  the  matter  of  "Mrs.  Murphy's  Boarding 
House." 

Mrs.  Murphy  is  the  code  nante  for  a  re- 
tired lady  living  anywhere  who  has  five  rooms 
to  rent  in  her  little  boarding  house,  wants 
internal  harmony  above  all,  and  therefore 
seeks  homogeneous  clients — say  all  Jewish, 
or  all  Irish,  or  all  white,  or  a  Negro,  or  what- 
ever. Congress  is  greaty  disposed  to  pro- 
tect Mrs.  Weaver,  even  though  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Weaver.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  is  dead  set  against  her — "Any 
exemptions,"  says  Mr.  Weaver,  "would  weak- 
en the  bill."  Which  Is  like  saying  that  any 
heat  will  detract  from  the  cold.  Mr.  Weaver 
didn't  raise  the  teasing  question  lodged  by 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia, namely,  if  it  is  unconstitutional  to 
affirm  the  right  of  the  individual  to  rent  or 
sell  as  he  pleases,  how  can  Congress  exercise 
the  right  to  protect  Mrs.  Murphy?  Accord- 
ing to  one  cast  of  thought,  Mrs.  Murphy  sim- 
ply doesnt  have  that  right  under  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  if  that 
is  the  case,  what  Is  a  mere  Congress  doing, 
deliberating  whether  to  protect  that  "right"? 

The  difficulty  with  legal  speculation  nowa- 
days is  that  sophistry  is  in  the  saddle.  If 
a  house — squat,  old,  rooted  in  the  soil  of 
central  Kansas — can  be  hesto-preeto  convert- 
ed Into  an  Interstate  business,  why,  Earl  War- 
ren can  be  converted  into  a  strlct-construc- 
tlonlst,  and  the  Supreme  Court  into  a  guard- 
ian of  the  Constitution.  « 

A  half  dozen  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  series  of  decisions  dating  back  into  the 
nineteenth  century  and  culminating  in  the 
famous  Cream  of  Wheat  case,  have  explicitly 
said  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  detemUne 
the  conditions  under  which  another  man  can 
sell  or  dispose  of  his  own  property.  As  re- 
cently as  two  years  ago.  I  do  believe  It  would 
have  been  Inconceivable  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  addressing  Itself  to 
so-called  open-housing  legislation. 

Ten  years  before  that,  the  betting  would 
have  been  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
overturn  state  open-housing  laws.  To  Judge 
from  the  referendum  in  California,  there 
Isn't  much  doubt  that  the  old  right  Is  still 
cherished  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  voters.  But  people,  traditions,  logic — 
all  of  these  have  become  impudent  distrac- 
tions. What,  one  wonders,  will  be  the  civil 
rights  act  of  1967?     Let  alone  1984? 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  now  to  a  bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Es- 
tate Boards.  This  bulletin  was  released 
under  date  of  July  15,  1966. 


It  is  enUUed  "  'Softened'  Title  IV  of 
Civil  Rights  Bill  More  Oppressive  Than 
Original  Version,  Emlen  Testifies." 

The  bulletin  reads: 

Although  Title  IV  of  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  supposedly  has  been 
"softened"  by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, It  is  in  fact  more  oppressive  in  the  denial 
of  human  rights  than  In  the  original  version 
a  representative  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  warned  today. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights,  Alan  L.  Emlen 
Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  Realtors' 
Washington  Committee,  said  the  Committee- 
amended  version  of  Title  IV  uproots  Con- 
stitutional  guarantees  surrounding  rights  of 
property  ownership  whUe  piirportlng  to  be 
antl-blas  legislation. 

He  said  Title  IV  is  now  primarily  directed 
against  real,  estate  brokers  and  their  s.iies- 
men,  and,  in  effect,  would  deny  their  profes- 
sional services  to  an  owner  who  insists  on 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  his 
property. 

"I  am  not  sure  what  the  authors  of  this 
proposal  have  in  mind,"  said  Mr.  Emleii. 
"whether  it  is  forced  open  occupancy  or  the 
destruction  of  the  real  estate  brokerage  busi- 
ness. In  any  event,  they  wUl  not  accom- 
plish the  former  and  they  have  made  a  good 
start  on  the  latter." 

He  said  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  which 
establish  a  Federal  Pair  Housing  Board,  if 
vigorously  enforced,  would  result  in  the  sub- 
poena and  investigation  of  millions  of  home 
and  rental  property  owners. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  this  proposal  was 
fully  comprehended  by  the  House  Judiciary 
ComnUttee  when  It  was  adopted  In  the  wan- 
Ing  moments  of  the  Committee's  rush  to  re- 
port the  blU,"  Mr.  Emlen  said. 

He  said  'ntle  rv,  with  the  House  changes. 
has  been  hailed  as  "a  modest  measure"  ex- 
empting the  home  owner  and  the  owner  of  a 
one-  to  four-family  structure  where  one  unit 
Is  occupied  by  the  owner. 

"The  exemption  Is  more  one  of  form  than 
of  substance,"  declared  Mr.  Emlen.  "Every 
complaint  against  a  broker  will  invariably  in- 
volve the  subpoeaning  of  the  home  owner  to 
disclose  the  substance  of  any  written  or  or.".l 
instructions  to  his  agent. 

"What  does  it  avail  a  home  owner  to  be 
exempt  if  his  employment  of  a  broker  may 
Involve  his  being  subpoenaed  by  a  function- 
ary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  reveal  the  substance  of  his 
agreement  with  his  agent,  and  later  his 
forced  appearance  before  the  Fair  Housing 
Board?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Etolen  cited  these  examples  as  to  hov 
government  enforcement  action  could  be 
used  If  the  bill  becomes  law: 

"A  broker  advises  a  prospect  that  the  borne 
he  is  considering  to  purchase  Is  near  a 
parochial  school.  He  has  apparently  violated 
Section  403(a)  (3)  which  prohibits  the  mak- 
ing of  an  oral  statement  that  'indicates  any 
preference,  limitation,  or  dlscrlminatiou 
based  on  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin.' 

"A  developer  is  Interviewed  by  the  local 
press  and  advises  that  his  new  low  cost 
housing  development  is  designed  primarily  to 
take  care  of  families  displaced  by  an  urban 
renewal  project.  The  project  area  is  popu- 
lated by  members  of  the  Negro  race.  The 
developer  is  now  caught  in  the  tentacles  of 
Section  403(a)(3)  .'.  .  His  crime?  A  hous- 
ing development  for  low  income  Negro 
famUiesI 

"A  member  of  a  minority  race,  religion,  or 
ethnic  group  requests  an  opportunity  to  In- 
spect a  house  listed  for  sale.  The  homo 
owner  arbitrarily  declines  to  make  the  house 
available  for  Inspection.  The  broker  has  the 
biirden  of  proviiig  that  the  failure  to  show 


i  access  to  the 
bird's    multiple 
^ut.     "His  ap- 


tbe  dwelling  is  not  based  on  buUal,  religious, 
or  ethnic  discrimination."         I 

Finally,  said  Mr.  Emlen,  lltle  IV  would 
destroy  the  hard-won  profeailcnallBm  of  the 
Realtor  in  America. 

"A  broker  who  is  not  a  m  >tnber  of  a  real 
estate  board   could   demandj 
files   and   records   of   the 

listing  system,"  he  pointed   ,_.. _^ 

plication  for  membership  ln|  the  board  had 
been  denied  previously  because  of  lack  of 
credit  standing  and  Insufficient  level  of  pro- 
fessional competence. 

"The  Attorney  General  flU$  suit,  and  the 
burden  is  on  the  board  to  i)rove  that  its 
rejection  of  the  application  tras  not  based 
on  race,  religion,  color,  or  nai  .i^nal  origin. 

"Thus  is  laid  the  foundat^n  for  the  In- 
jection of  federal  power  int>l  every  profes- 
sional and  business  assoclatto  q  in  the  United 
SUtes."  ! 

Mr.  President,  for  many  Reasons  I  feel 
that  this  legislation  would  fee  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  people  bf  our  coun- 
try, and  would  work  perha  ^js  more  hard- 
ships on  the  minority  grsjups  tlian  on 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  th(  Ifloor. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  this  bill  should  have  been 
taken  down.  The  Senate  has  much  work 
ahead  of  It,  and  the  failure  to  impose 
cloture  should  have  b^n  evidence 
enough  that  this  legislatiph  lacks  sup- 
port. I 

The  fact  that  a  bare  nljijorlty  voted 
for  cloture  should  not  obdoure  the  fact 
that  these  four  votes  were  a  far  cry  from 
the  two-thirds  needed.         I 

There  is  no  enthusiasm  either  here  or 
in  the  Nation  for  this  typi  of  freedom- 
robbing  legislation.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  seen  this  summer  that  sweep- 
ing civil  rights  laws  only  afld  fuel  to  the 
ambition  of  those  who  sedk  special  ad- 
vantages to  elevate  themselves  to  lofty 
perches  above  other  citizens. 

The  panther  has  an  appetite  which 
Is  only  whetted  by  the  paiit^e  of  bills 
designed  to  appease  it.      ' 

The  public  Is  awakening  Ito  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  be  fair  vjJth  these  de- 
mands. Like  the  Commuijilst  in  south- 
east Asia,  who  feel  they  cah  slowly  force 
us,  step  by  step,  to  defeat]  these  people 
feel  they  can  gain  more  pvery  year. 

The  laws  that  have  beeh  passed,  to- 
gether with  the  opinions  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  hajve  been  used 
by  the  professional  agitators  and  the 
Communists  to  terrorize  our  cities,  to  in- 
cite violence,  and  to  piWote  racial 
discord.  rr 

A  major  target  of  the  Communists — 
because  that  Is  who  they  are— has  been 
to  hamstring  our  police  and  law-en- 
forcement agencies.  I 

■^ey  make  use  of  the  pijess  to  spread 
meir  antipolice  propaganda  and  to  raise 
the  shopworn  cry  of  police!  brutality. 

I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  a  card  which 
^  being  secretly  Issued  to  demonstrators 
by  the  so-caUpd  Student  Nonviolent 
coordinating  Committee.  I  would  like 
to  read  this  card  to  you.  It  Is  Utled  "To 
our  Faithful  Members,  Secret  Informa- 
aon  To  Be  Read  and  Lean^": 

"What  to  do  if  you  are  about  to  be  ar- 
fe»ted  by  the  white  police:" 
DlA»"rJ°S  "**«»>«  arrested  in  a  public 
^X^ci.*^*  or  use  ,;:P  language  to 
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2.  SUnd  still  and  Do  Not  move.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  policeman  tells  you  to  do. 

3.  If  the  policeman  takes  hold  of  you  Pall 
to  the  ground  and  say  you  are  hurt. 

4.  Try  to  remember  aU  the  people  you 
might  know  who  are  watching  so  they  can 
talk  for  you  later. 

5.  At  the  police  station  make  the  police 
drag  or  carry  you.    Keep  saying  you  are  hurt. 

6.  At  the  police  station  tell  the  man  who 
Is  in  charge  you  want  to  go  to  the  Hospital. 

7.  You  are  allowed  one  phone  call.  Make 
it  to  your  Group  Leader.  He  wiU  take  care 
of  your  needs,  such  as  Ball,  Attorney,  and 
Transportation . 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  are  is- 
suing and  using  this  card  are  the  people 
who  are  shouting  loudest  for  the  enact- 
ment of  further  laws  aimed  at  protecting 
their  precious  right  to  incite  violence 
and  foment  revolution. 

The  jury  provisions  in  the  bill  we  are 
considering  would  practically  give  these 
persons  carte  blanche.  They  could  tie 
up  our  courts  in  endless  challenges  of 
the  jury  selection  system  and  the  validity 
of  the  persons  on  the  jury  wheels. 

It  is  well  known  that  here  in  Washing- 
ton the  police  carry  what  are  known  as 
rights  cards  which  they  are  obliged  to 
show  to  all  suspects.  This  card  advises 
the  suspect  he  does  not  need  to  answer 
any  questions. 

All  of  this  is  very  fine  protection  for 
the  individual's  rights,  but  what  about 
the  women  who  are  assaulted  each  eve- 
ning in  the  Washington  area?  What 
about  their  rights?  They  are  not  pro- 
vided any  special  protection,  and  in  fact, 
the  police  admit  that  they  caimot  even 
question  suspects  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked  to 
pass  a  bill  in  which  the  first  two  titles 
provide  ridiculous  legal  immunities  and 
protections  to  hoodlums  and  scofBaws. 

Our  police  are  slowly  being  turned  into 
nothing  more  than  directors  of  traffic, 
and  our  courts  are  becoming  no  more 
than  a  passageway  to  freedom  for 
criminals. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  oppose 
such  laws.  We  must  not  compromise. 
We  must  stand  firm  and  united.  If  we 
are  to  protect  om-  sacred  liberties  and  to 
preserve  our  Nation,  no  man  can  waiver 
in  his  opposition. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  sacred  right 
is  the  right  of  trial  by  an  intelligent  jury, 
because  an  intelligent  jury  will  arrive  at 
truth  and  a  just  verdict.  This  bill  would 
certainly  infringe  upon  that  right.  This 
bill  has  been  brought  before  the  Senate 
witliout  adequate  preliminary  consider- 
ation at  any  point  in  its  progress  here. 

The  bill  was  not  adequately  considered 
in  the  committee  of  the  other  body,  and 
it  was  not  adequately  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body.  I  mean  no  dis- 
respect to  the  other  body  by  that  state- 
ment. The  record  speaks  for  itself  on 
that  point. 

Some  26  amendments  were  adopted  in 
the  other  body,  and  a  number  of  amend- 
ments were  offered  and  rejected.  But 
the  bill  still  contains  many  enxjrs  of 
draftsmansliip,  for  the  cure  of  which  no 
amendment  has  been  offered.  At  the 
appropriate  time,  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  amendments  to  cure  the 
more  egregious  of  these  errors. 


Many  Important  questions  are  pre- 
sented by  this  bill  which  have  never  been 
discussed  either  in  committee  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  other  body.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  if  each  of  these  points 
had  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  cura- 
tive amendments  devised  where  neces- 
sary, before  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  is 
here,  and  we  sliall  have  to  deal  with  these 
matters.  It  may  prolong  the.  discussion 
of  the  bill  somewhat,  but  these  questions 
must  be  discussed  before  the  bill  can  be 
permitted  to  come  to  a  final  vote,  and 
since  there  is  no  place  left  but  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  which  to  discuss  them,  we 
must  discuss  them  here. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will,  assuredly, 
want  to  discuss  some  of  these  questions 
raised  by  this  bill.  So  long  as  each  of 
these  questions  is  brought  up  and  given 
adequate  consideration,  debated  by  the 
Senate,  and  subjected  to  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  I  shall  not  feel  obliged  to  discuss 
it  further.  But  I  intend  to  do  my  best 
to  see  that  each  of  the  important  ques- 
tions raised  by  this  bill  Is  given  adequate 
consideration,  and  is  subjected  to  the  will 
of  the  Senate. 

Wherever  this  bill  needs  an  amend- 
ment to  cure  a  defect,  to  correct  a  piece 
of  bad  draftsmanship,  to  clarify  some 
passage  or  provisions  of  the  bill  wliich 
is  not  now  clear,  or  to  make  certain  some 
provision  of  the  bill  which  is  now  vague 
or  uncertain,  I  hope  to  see  an  appropriate 
amendment  offered  and  considered  by 
the  Senate.  I  shall  offer  such  amend- 
ments myself,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
where  other  Senators  do  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  a  report  on  tliis 
bill  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  there  is  need  for  a  careful  ex- 
planation of  just  what  this  bill  will  do; 
an  explanation  title  by  title  and  section 
by  section. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  10  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  constituting  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  that  committee,  have 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
about  2  weeks  ago  exactly  the  kind  of 
report  the  Senator  complains  that  he 
lacks? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes,  but  what  my 
friend  from  Michigan  does  not  realize 
is  that  a  report  should  be  based  upon 
hearings,  upon  testimony,  and  upon  ma- 
ture consideration.  That  is  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

The  subcommittee  held  some  hearings. 
There  was  no  material  consideration.  I 
tliink  that  what  my  friend  alleges  as  a 
report  certainly  could  not  be  considered 
a  report.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  HART.  Except  that  10  members 
of  the  Senator's  committee  thought  it 
was  a  full,  complete,  and  adequate  re- 
port and  reflected  their  attitude  in  mak- 
ing their  statement  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  certain  that 
my  colleague  would  not  seriously  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say  that 
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that  was  a  conunlttee  report;  and  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  say  that  the  subcom- 
mittee had  held  hearings,  and  that  as  a 
result  of  the  hearings  had  given  matiire 
study  to  the  testimony. 

Would  the  Senator  state  that? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
yielded  only  for  a  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  or  without  my  re- 
marks being  considered  as  more  than 
one  speech. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  me  define  what  was 
filed  for  the  CONORissioif al  Record  and 
the  Information  of  Senators.  Ten  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
based  upon  a  record  printed  by  that 
committee  of  some  1,800  printed  pages, 
reported  the  chronological  evolucion  of 
the  bill,  the  reasons  that  persuaded  us 
that  each  of  its  titles  was  desirable  and 
necessary;  a  section-by-section  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  that  these  titles  would 
have  if  enacted  into  law.  and  reference  to 
the  constitutional  bases  upon  which  we 
felt  they  were  valid  and  sound. 

It  cannot  be  described  as  a  report  by 
the  committee  in  the  teclmical  sense,  but 
it  most  certainly  is  a  commitment,  by  10 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, that  in  our  judgment,  based  on  the 
record,  this  is  what  the  Senate  should  do. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question  at  that  point.  What 
meetings  were  held?  The  Senator  said 
there  were  1.800  pages  of  testimony. 

Mr.  HART.  There  were  some  1,800 
jMiges.    I  do  not  know  the  nxmiber. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  meetings  were 
held  to  consider  that  testimony? 

Mr.  HART.  It  is  my  impression  that 
there  were  executive  sessions  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
some  several  days  during  which  time,  by 
majority  action,  the  committee  substi- 
tuted the  House-passed  bill,  adopted  a 
series  of  amendments,  and  then  reported 
favorably  by  ..majority  vote  the  action 
taken. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  How  many  people 
were  there?  This  was  a  subcommittee 
meeting? 

Mr.  HART.  This  was  a  subcommittee 
meeting. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  How  many  people 
were  there? 

Mr.  HART.    As  a  member  of  the  full 

committee,  but  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 

coounlttee,  I  would  be  hesitant  to  answer. 

Mr.   EASTLAND.     Was   the   Senator 

present? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Was  the  Senator 
present?  The  Senator  has  said  that  it 
was  considered.  Was  the  Senator  pres- 
ent? 

■•to.  HART.  I  have  absolute  confidence 
in  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer the  question? 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  not  present,  and 
neither  was  the  Senator  from  Mlasia- 
sipiri. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course,  I  was  not 
present,  and  I  have  not  made  a  report  or 
claimed  that  I  made  a  report. 

Mr.  HART.  But  10  of  us  consulted, 
conferred,  and  decided,  and,  based  on 
this  record,  this  is  the  report. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  How  many  Sena- 
tors signed  the  report,  considering  those 
my  friend  says  were  Informed  on  the 

bill?  ^    ,  . 

Mr.  HART.    I,  for  one,  have  absolute 

confidence  my  colleagues  who  signed 
would  not  have  done  so  had  they  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their  rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  shall  tell  my 
friend  from  Michigan,  to  be  frank  with 
the  Senate,  that  that  is  no  way  to  con- 
sider a  bill.  Here  is  a  man  who  said  he 
signed  it,  and  that  It  amoimts  to  a  com- 
mittee report.  I  hope  I  do  not  misquote 
the  Senator. 
Mr.  HART.  The  equivalent  of  it. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  equivalent  of 
it,  but  he  was  not  even  present. 

Mr.  HART.    The  Senator 

Mr.    EASTLAND.    He    signed   some- 
thing somebody  told  him. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  does  not 
quote  the  Senator  from  Michigan  with 
the  accuracy  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  be  grateful  to  have. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Please  correct  me. 
Mr.  HART.  This  is  the  evolution  of 
any  committee  report.  In  this  instance, 
the  report  we  placed  in  the  Record  2 
weeks  ago.  and  which  I  suggest  is  fully 
informative,  represents  the  collective 
judgment  of  10  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, that  distinguished  committee, 
based  upon  a  massive  record  and  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  dociunent  that  we 
finally  filed.  No  member  who  signed 
would  have  signed  absent  a  conviction 
that  it  made  good  sense.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  debate  the  validity  of  the  bill, 
if  we  are  permitted  to  debate  the  bill. 
That  Is  the  time  to  go  into  the  bill  chap- 
ter by  chapter  and  verse  by  verse. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  friend  Is  en- 
gaged in  talk.  Here,  he  says,  is  some- 
thing that  amounts  to  a  committee  re- 
port. He  said  that  the  subcommittee 
deliberated.  He  was  not  present.  Of  the 
10  people-he  said  signed  and  gave  their 
views,  he'  does  not  know  how  many  were 
present  during  these  alleged  delibera- 
tions of  that  subcommittee. 

I  think  that  the  whole  thing  means 
nothing,  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  frank 
with  the  Senate,  where  we  are  faced 
with  an  out-of-commlttee  report.  We 
are  faced  with  a  bill  that  would  destroy 
the  ownership  of  property  in  this  coun- 
try. That  is  the  way  Lenin  started  in 
Russia,  without  consideration  by  one  of 
the  great  committees  of  this  body. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  It  was  the 
will  of  the  Senate  that  the  blD  be  held 
on  the  calendar,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason.  The  gentleman  who  holds  the 
floor,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  committee  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve,  would  be  con- 
tent at  the  very  most  to  see  civil  rights 
only  In  the  history  books  but  never  in  the 
law  books.  The  Senator  and  I  know 
perfectly  well  what  he  would  do  with 
the  bill. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  must  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Michigan.  Yes,  what  he 
says  is  absolutely  correct,  but  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  is  only  one  member 
of  a  committee.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  16  members  and  the  chair- 
man has  1  vote.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  bill  should  not  follow 
the  normal  legislative  process,  that  we 
have  hearings  in  the  subcommittee,  that 
we  have  consideration  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  that  the  full  committee  con- 
sider  it  and  give  the  Senate  the  benefit 
of  their  report.  That  has  not  been  done. 
The  chairman  wishes  it  were  possible  to 
impose  his  will  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, but  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  because  there  have  been  a  great 
many  measures  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  I  have  been  opposed. 
Last  year's  immigration  bill  was  one. 

Mr.  HART.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  unduly  modest.  He  un- 
derstates his  own  capacity.  None  of  us 
would  be  comfortable  in  pleading  guilty 
to  the  fiWJt  that  even  when  we  have  a 
majority,  if  there  is  a  civil  rights  bill. 
the  chairman  may  not  be  there  to  have 
the  roll  called.  He  may  have  difficulty 
in  seeing  certain  members.  His  skill — 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  My  friend  does  me 
a  grave 


Mr.  HART.  His  skill  in  the  operation 
of  his  committee 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  does  me  a  grave  injustice.  He 
knows  that  it  is  the  most  democratic. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  is  the  most 
democratically    run   committee   in  the 

Q*A|r|af\A 

Mr.  HART.  In  the  sense  that  it  talks 
a  lot  but  does  nothing  on  civil  rights,  it 
is  democratic. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Everyone  is  recog- 
nized. No  one  has  been  refused  recog- 
nition. The  chauman  of  the  committee 
would  not  try  to  get  away  with  a  thing 
Uke  that.  _  _ 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  that  the  results 
of  the  deliberations  over  the  years  in 
the  area  of  civU  rights  is  the  best  evi- 
dence and  speaks  most  eloquently  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  not 
to  turn  a  civil  rights  bill  over  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  work  his  will 
on  it.  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi would  permit  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  on  the  bill.  It 
will  serve  well  the  interests  of  all  Amer- 
icans, North  and  South  aUke. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  will  destroy  this 
country.  This  country  was  founded  on 
the  free  enterprise  system.  That  means 
ownership  of  private  property. 

As  I  said,  when  we  read  the  history  of 
the  Russian  revolution,  with  gangs  of 
revolutionaries  on  the  streets,  and  the 
cry  now  for  this  bUl  which  would  limit 
the  private  ownership  of  property,  his- 
tory is  repeating  itself. 

Thank  Gtod  that  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate wiU  permit  us  to  protect  the  United 
States  which  made  it  the  greatest  coun- 
try on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  provide  such 
an  analysis,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  some 
use  to  Senators  both  in  cormection  «tn 
their  consideration  of  this  measure  as 
legislative  technicians,  and  also  m  con- 


nection with  their  struggles  with  their 
consciences  over  the  prirciples  which 
are  involved  here. 

I  hope  and  beUeve  that  jsenators  will 
find  my  analysis  useful. 

I  do  not  purport  to  speal:  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  nor  do  I  claim 
that  my  analysis  of  this  \A\l  will  be  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  i  report  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  But 
the  bill  has  been  withheld  |rom  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senate  has  thareby  been  de- 
prived of  a  report  from  tie  committee, 
and  there  is  nothing  we  ^an  do  about 
that.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
thoughtful  analysis  by  o)ife  Senator  is 
better  than  none  at  all.         j 

I  consider  it  not  unreasc  liable  to  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  ^nd  that  my 
analysis  of  this  bill,  if  no ;  as  fully  in- 
formative as  they  might  w  $h,  is  at  least 
stimulative  of  their  own  hinking  with 
respect  to  the  various  pro4sions  of  the 
measure  and  the  problems;  which  they 
present. 

We  do  have  available  to  lis,  of  course, 
the  report  to  the  other  lody  from  its 
committee,  with  respect  to  ;he  bill  as  re- 
ported from  that  committ  !^.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  I  have  pointed  ett,  the  value 
of  this  report  as  an  aid  to  oi[r  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  is  re&iced  by  the 
fact  that  some  26  amenSnents  were 
adopted  In  the  other  body  after  being 
offered  for  the  floor.  Of  bourse,  these 
amendments  are  not  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  k  the  other 
body.  j 

This  committee  report  i>j  also,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  somewhat  lej;*  than  ade- 
quate as  a  basis  for  thorouf  h  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  for  at  least  t  Wo  other  rea- 
sons: First,  because  the  report  is  a  little 
like  some  of  the  decisions  jwhich  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  Si  ireme  Court 
in  recent  years,  having  ala  (ist  as  many 
separate  statements  of  view^  as  there  are 
members;  second,  because  there  are  a 
number  of  important  arei$,  requiring 
olscusslon  in  connection  with  any  ade- 
quate consideration  of  this  b  D,  which  are 
not  even  referred  to  in  the  '^port  of  the 
other  body's  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  m  ^«  purpose  to 
criticize  the  report  of  its  cammittee  to 
Uie  other  body  of  the  Congr  *s.  what  I 
have  said  already  was  necess  -ity  as  a  part 
Of  my  explanation  of  the  relasons  which 
have  led  me  to  undertake  a  dfetailed  anal- 
ysis of  this  bill.  I  shall  not  attempt 
»  categorize  or  list  the  ddrtciencies  of 
the  committee  report,  to  wHich  I  have 
referred,  or  the  apparent  om&ksions  from 


it, 

Jfw*^^^  ^^^  so™®  oflithe  things 
IT. I  ^^*"  s*y  *"  "^y  discission  of  this 
Z^f  *PP«*'"  *°  chaUengSTor  to  con- 
Iv  u  ■  ^^^  statement  orfistatements 
wmch  may  have  been  made  by  Members 
bii  nt^^uf'L'^'^y  '^"'^K  debate  on  the 

other  body  from  its  committee.  Perhaps 
I  may  even  appear  that  in  some  respects 
1  am  challenging  or  contradicting  state- 
ments which  may  have  beei^  made  here 
m  this  Chamber.  j 

I  want  Senators  to  understand  that  it 
■s  not  my  purpose  to  challenge  or  contra- 
"ici  anyone.    My  only  purpose  is  to  tell 


the  truth  about  this  bill,  without  regard 
to  what  may  have  been  said,  or  what  may 
have  been  left  unsaid,  in  any  other  place 
or  by  any  other  person. 

If  any  of  my  colleagues  should  wish  to 
take  issue  with  something  I  say  in  the 
course  of  my  analysis  of  this  bUl,  I  make 
just  one  request  of  him:  let  him  not  seek 
to  challenge  my  statement  by  quoting 
what  someone  else  has  said  or  written- 
let  him  confront  me  with  the  facts  which 
prove  me  wrong,  and  I  shall  gladly  admit 
error,  and  thank  him  for  setting  me 
right. 

If  I  misquote  the  bill,  I  hope  Senators 
will  correct  me;  if  I  misstate  any  fact  I 
hope  I  will  be  called  to  account.  But  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  in  all  sincerity,  please 
do  not  try  to  draw  me  into  an  argument 
about  what  someone  else  has  said  with 
regard  to  this  bill  or  some  particular  part 
of  it.  Let  us  not  argue  either  over  pur- 
poses, or  objectives,  or  intentions,  or 
hopes,  or  philosophies.  All  of  these  are 
important,  but  what  is  most  important  is 
that  we  shall  understand  this  bill  and 
each  of  its  passages,  so  far  as  that  may 
be  possible,  before  we  vote  upon  it     if 

Kn^  ?^"**^  *^  *°  P^ss  another  civil  rights 
bill,  let  it  be  a  bill  which  says  clearly  and 
precisely  what  the  Senate  wants  it  to  say 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  at  that 
point  for  just  one  question' 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  making  a  head 
count  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
vote  on  Monday  on  cloture,  but  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he 
will  assist  us  in  bringing  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  in  order  that,  then,  we  may 
go  into  it  chapter  and  verse  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bill,  in  the  proper  sense  and 
at  the  proper  time.  In  other  words  will 
the  Senator  help  us  to  get  the  bill  taken 
up.  so  that  we  can  do  this. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  this  Is  the 
proper  way  to  go  about  it,  and  at  the 
proper  time.  No  one  studied  the  bUl. 
I  think  the  Senate  needs  educating.  I 
think  that  the  cloture  rule  is  a  rule  of 
debate  in  the  Senate  which  is  very  very 
helpful  to  this  country.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  reach  the  point  of  mob 
rule  m  the  U.S.  Senate  that,  because 
Senators  have  a  majority  of  the  votes, 
they  can  do  anything  they  want.  To 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  does 
not  make  sense.  After  aU,  what  we  want 
to  do  is  do  the  right  thing,  and  that 
means  mature  deliberation  and  mature 
discussion. 

Mr.  HART.  I  take  it  the  answer  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  my  ques- 
tion is  "No,"  that  he  wUl  not  help  us 
obtain  cloture  so  we  will  be  able  to  get 
into  the  debate  on  the  bill  and  decide  It? 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  are  deciding  and 
debating  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HART.  This  is  not  the  appro- 
priate time  and  we  do  not  want  to  play 
into  filibustering  hands  by  going  through 
this  business. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  not  engaging  in  a  filibuster 
It  is  a  prolonged  discussion.  I  hope  my 
friend  from  Michigan  will  Usten,  for  he 
may  learn  something.    I  may  even  edu- 
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cate  him.    In  fact,  we  may  get  his  vote 

on  Monday,  if  he  will  sit  Uiere  and  listen. 
Mr.  HART.    I  was  going  to  make  a 

comment 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President 

Mr.   HART.    Mr.   President  will  the 

Chair  protect  the  Senator's  right  to  the 

floor? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Wait  a  minute,  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  provided  it  does  not  count  as 
another  speech  on  this  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection?     Without  objection 
ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Now  the  Senator 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  HART.  Violating  this  one  time  the 
rule  that  those  who  seek  to  permit  the 

Senate  to  discuss  this  bill  should  follow 

namely,  not  contribute  to  this  delaying 
effort  on  the  motion  to  take  up I  can- 
not refrain  from  making  the  comment 
that  the  analysis  of  the  bill  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  is  making  or  proposes 
to  give  to  us  should  have  one  correction 
made  at  this  time 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  Is  about  24  hours 
long. 

Mr.  HART.    The  explanation? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  I  felt  the  Sen- 
ator needed  It. 

Mr.  HART.  I  can  save  the  Senator  a 
few  moments  of  that  time  by  making  a 
correction  right  now.  The  bUl  does  not 
teU  an  Individual  that  he  may  not  dis- 
criminate—though I  wish  it  did— in  that 
Individual's  sale  of  his  home,  unless  he 
is  in  the  business.  Let  us  get  that  clear 
That  is  title  IV. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  are  going  to  get 
Into  that  day  after  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  wIU  be 
given  unanimous  consent  for  one  more 
comment 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  unanimous  consent'  as 
previously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  I  really  think  it  contrib- 
utes not  one  bit  to  our  understanding  of 
the  bUl— if  the  Senator  will  permit  us 
the  opportunity  to  get  the  bill  up  so  we 
can  act  on  it— by  the  suggestion  that 
Communists  hispired  the  bill,  drafted  it 
participated  in  it  with  the  10  of  us '■ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Nobody  said  that. 


I  said  groups  who  roam  the  streets  pro- 
mote this  biU.  That  is  what  I  said  I 
stand  on  it. 

Mr.  HART.  There  was  a  group  that 
roamed  the  streets  a  couple  of  days  ago 
that  promote  the  blU.  I  beUeve  they  were 
not  Communist-inspired,  but  I  read  that 
they  hit  little  Negro  children  trying  to 
get  to  school  They  promote  the  bill,  but 
they  were  not  Communist  inspired 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Do  they  promote  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HART.  They  do,  yes,  by  making 
dramatically  clear  the  necessity  for  title 
V  of  this  bill.  If  a  child  cannot  get  to 
school  without  running  a  gauntlet  of 
clubs  in  the  hands  of  people,  the  Sen- 
ator can  bet  that  we  need  this  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  do  not  think  that 
happened. 
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Mr.  HART.  Well.  then.  I  read  the 
papers  wrong. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  WeU.  I  know  the 
Senator  read  them  wrong.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  has 
placed  his  hand,  by  his  own  statements, 
on  the  necessity  for  a  prolonged  dls- 
ciisslon  of  this  bill.  That  is,  he  said  10 
of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee filed  what  amounts  to  a  commit- 
tee report  based  on  hearings  of  a  sub- 
committee of  which  he  is  not  a  member, 
and  that  of  the  10  men  who  he  said 
signed  it.  be  did  not  know  how  many 
were  members  of  the  suboommittee,  or 
if  members  of  the  subcommittee,  heard 
the  testimony,  or,  if  they  heard  the  testi- 
mony, he  did  not  know  how  many  of 
them  deliberated  on  the  meaning  of  that 
testimony. 

I  submit  that  it  is  certainly  grounds  on 
which  to  try  to  educate  the  UJS.  Senate 
before  we  permit  mob  rule  to  take  over 
here  simply  because  the  Senator  has 
the  votes,  and  that  therefore  It  is  right 
to  pass  something. 

Mr.  HART.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions, win  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
make  a  comment? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Under  the  same 
imaT)lmous  consent;  yes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  For  the  record.  5  of  the 
10  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
who  signed  the  report  In  the  nature  of 
a  committee  report  are  members  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  committee  in  question ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  how  that  is  responsive  to  the  in- 
cident of  a  few  days  ago  when  the  chil- 
dren to  whom  I  referred  sought  to  go 
to  school  in  bright  daylight  and  were 
set  upon  and  beaten. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  This  bill  does  not 
deal  with  that. 

Mr.  HART.  Title  V  of  the  biU  deals 
with  It;  making  it  a  Federal  crime. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  title  V  does  not 
deal  with  that.  As  I  understand  the  law, 
the  Attorney  General  now  can  bring  a 
suit  by  a  complaint.  It  is  easy  to  get  a 
complaint.  Under  the  bill,  he  can  bring 
a  suit  without  a  complaint.  I  do  not 
think  the  Justice  Department  maintains 
that  title  means  much. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  may 
be  thinking  of  another  Utle.  Title  V 
certainly  makes  it  a  Federal  crime.  It 
would  include  action  in  which  an  adult 
hits  a  child  over  the  head  who  is  trying 
to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Title  V  may,  but  if 
the  Senator  la  speaking  of  Qrenada, 
Miss.,  those  facts  should  stand  on  their 
own,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  re- 
lated by  my  friend  from  Michigan. 

To  return  to  my  statement,  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  it  is  seldom  nec- 
essary to  vote  "yea"  or  "nay"  on  a  bad 
bill  without  trying  to  improve  it.  Unless 
cloture  is  voted,  or  debate  is  limited  by 
unanimous  consent,  every  bill  that  comes 
before  this  body  is  open  for  amendment 
so  long  as  any  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment to  offer.  We  shall  have  no  excuse, 
as  a  leKlalative  body,  If  we  pass  a  so- 
called  civU  rights  bill  which  will  produce 
unintended   results,   or   which   will   be 


InefTectivi  because  it  Is  too  vague  and  too 
imprecise,  or  which  will  be  unenforceable 
because  It  contains  conflicting  provisions 
or  makes  impossible  requirements,  or 
which  will  have  to  be  declared  void  by 
the  courts  because  it  Is  imconstitutional. 

It  is  our  Job  to  consider  all  of  these 
factors.  Normally,  a  large  part  of  this 
Job  would  be  done  in  committee,  but  this 
bill  has  not  been  to  a  committee,  and 
apparently  is  not  going  to  a  committee; 
so  we  must  do  the  whole  Job  here. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  foolish  not 
to  recognize  that  there  are  those  who,  if 
they  had  their  way,  would  make  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  by  the  Senate  a  sort 
of  shotgun  wedding. 

The  air  is  full  of  threats,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. These  threats  are  about  as  many 
and  as  varied  as  human  ingenuity  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  permit. 

Individual  Members  of  this  body  have 
been  threatened,  and  are  being  threat- 
ened today,  with  political  reprisals,  with 
financial  reprisals,  with  smears  and  at- 
tempts at  character  assassination  by 
newspaper  columnists  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  fourth  estate,  with  editorial 
attacks  by  newspapers  and  magazines  or 
the  far  left  and  the  radical  left,  in  some 
cases  even  with  physical  violence,  if  they 
do  not  swallow  this  bill  whole. 

We  are  further  threatened,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  widespread  racial  violence, 
with  marches  and  other  draionstrations, 
with  sit-ins.  stand-ins,  sleep-ins,  and 
lay-in,  with  civil  disorder  and  even  with 
outright  rioting,  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill  quickly  and  uncritically.  Also, 
there  are  some,  who  have  labeled  this 
bill  too  weak,  and  threaten  disorders  and 
riots  If  we  do  pass  it. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  about  this: 
Senators  who  insist  upon  acting  like 
Senators,  who  are  determined  to  give 
every  provision  of  this  bill  full  consider- 
ation, to  be  sure  they  understand  it.  and 
to  improve  it  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
before  bringing  it  to  a  final  vote,  may  be 
letting  themselves  In  for  trouble. 

In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  as  it  has 
done  many  times  in  the  past. 

A  watching  nation  will  see  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  not  a 
street  comer  mob,  to  be  swayed  by  in- 
flammatory orations;  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  rabble,  to  be  driv- 
en this  way  or  that  by  force  and  by  fear; 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  not  a 
Nazi  bund,  to  raise  its  arms  and  voices 
in  a  "Sleg  Hell"  of  assent  to  the  dictates 
of  a  fuehrer;  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  herd  of  cattle  to  be  stam- 
peded by  a  sudden  noise  on  a  hot  night : 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  deUberatlve  body  on  earth,  and 
it  will  work  its  will  on  this  measure  with 
care,  and  skill,  and  free  debates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  a  majority  of  the 
Senate,  in  its  wisdonj.  considers  to  be 
the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

I  wish  my  friend  from  Michigan  would 
listen.  He  said  after  full  and  free  de- 
liberation, we  would  come  to  a  vote  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  for  one  last 


comment,  on  the  condition  that  he  may 
do  so  without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Walt  a  minute.  The 
Senator  forgot  to  put  in  one  condition- 
that  it  be  considered  one  speech.  I  yield 
imder  the  same  conditions  as  heretofore 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan will  continue  to  listen  carefully  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  But  I 
shall  observe  the  rule  that  those  of  us 
who  are  anxious  to  permit  the  Senate 
to  get  to  work  on  this  bill  should  impose 
on  ourselves  at  all  times  during  this 
period :  no  matter  how  tempted  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  may  be  to  make  com- 
ment as  he  listens  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  he  shall  not,  because  if  he 
did,  he  would  contribute  only  to  further 
delay,  and  would  be  participating  un- 
willingly  in  the  delaying  tactics  that  are 
frustrating,  apparently,  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  most  yesterday,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  the  speech  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minor- 
ity leader,  when  he  talked  about  the  con- 
duct of  certain  people  in  Chicago.  I 
think  that  what  is  happening  in  the 
great  cities  of  this  coimtry  is  not  being 
considered,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  those  cities,  which  are  being 
thrust  down  in  this  bill,  are  not  being 
considered  as  they  should.  When  «e 
think  of  the  newspaper  stories  of  rob- 
beries, muggings,  and  rapes  In  the  great 
metropolitan  areas  of  this  countiT,  «e 
must  rememl)er  that  those  people  have 
rights,  and  the  Senate  should  talce  time 
to  study  the  measure,  instead  of  jump- 
ing up  and  voting  to  provide  whatever 
these  racial  groups  want  or  ask  for. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  finish  my  detailed  analysis  of 
this  bill  today.  I  shall  not  Insist  upon 
even  trying  to  do  this.  If  It  appears  there 
is  other  and  more  pressing  business  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  propose  to  apply  my- 
self to  my  task  as  time  permits.  In  order 
that  I  may  be  assured  of  completing  this 
analysis,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be 
easy  continuity  for  Senators,  or  others 
outside  this  Chamber,  who  may  wish  to 
read  my  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  if  I  do  not  finish  this  analysis, 
I  may  resume  It  whenever  I  can  obtain 
recognition  without  interrupting  another 
Senator,  and  that  in  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord, each  segment  of  my  analysis  of  this 
bill  may  contain  a  footnote  or  headnote. 
as  appropriate,  to  indicate  the  following 
page  of  the  Record  at  which  the  analy- 
sis is  resumed,  or  the  preceding  page  at 
which  It  was  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  proceed  with  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  -of  this  bill,  let  me  take  a  lev 
minutes  to  point  out.  In  a  broad  way. 
some  of  the  things  wtilch  will  be  accom- 
plished if  this  bill  is  enacted  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  come  to  us  from  the 
other  body. 

These  impending  results  of  the  bill  will 
be  referred  to,  at  this  time.  In  the  ap- 
proximate  order   of   their  Importance, 
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rather  than  in  chronoloigical  order  as 
the  various  provisions  ap^ar  In  the  bill. 

Probably  the  most  important  attribute 
of  this  bill,  in  terms  of  i«3  effects  if  en- 
acted, is  that  it  will  curtail  the  rights 
of  all  the  people  in  order  to  grant  spe- 
cial privileges  to  a  minoriti 

This  is  not  a  case  of  taking  from  one 
class  or  group  to  give  to  another.  The 
rights  which  would  be  curtailed  by  this 
bill  would  be  curtailed  for  members  of 
the  minority  just  the  same  as  for  mem- 
bers of  the  majority.  All  iof  us — all  the 
people  of  this  country— Isfould  suffer  a 
weakening  of  one  of  our  bbsic  freedoms, 
the  right  of  private  propein 

Even  the  minority  which  stands  to 
gain  special  privileges  unqer  this  bill,  if 
it  should  be  enacted,  wi^l  find  in  time 
that  they  have  made  a  poor  tv&d.?.. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  Efill  sunount  to 
a  congressional  declarati(  n  that  private 
ownership  of  property  dd^s  not  include 
the  right  to  dispose  of  it  lat  the  will  of 
the  owner,  whose  free  will  may  be  cir- 
cumscribed and  conditioi^d  by  a  legis- 
lative act. 

What  is  perhaps  even  t  orse,  this  pro- 
posed congressional  decliratlon  of  the 
right  to  interfere  with  t^  free  will  of 
a  property  owner  in  the  dlEposition  of  his 
property  will  extend  into  the  realm  of 
thought  control.  It  will  Involve  an  im- 
plied assertion  that  Congress  may  not 
only  tell  a  property  owner  jiow,  or  where, 
or  to  whom  he  may  not  dispose  of  his 
pr<H3erty,  but  may  also  prcttiblt  him  from 
even  considering  certain  Ifactors  In  de- 
ciding how  he  wants  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  enactmmt  of  this  bill 
will  purport  to  create  rjew  crimes,  in 
areas  of  speech,  and  eve|i  in  areas  of 
thought,  which  up  to  noyi  have  always 
been  regarded  as  constitutionally  pro- 
tected under  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  bill  would  make  it  a  crime  to  ex- 
press certain  kinds  of  opinions  In  any 
way,  even  orally. 

This  bill  would  make  It  a  crime  for  a 
man  to  think  In  a  certalij  way,  because 
it  prohibits  a  whole  series  of  acts  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  Inteht  with  which 
they  are  performed.  It  dote  this  enth-ely 
without  regard  to  the  natjure  of  the  act, 
or  whether  It  harms  anyone  else  or  has 
any  other  specified  effeci,  and  without 
regard  even  to  whether  llihe  nature  of 
the  act  was  such  that  it  cojuld  harm  any- 
one else  or  have  any  specitfied  effect.  I 
shall  talk  of  these  matters;  in  more  detail 
later.  i 

This  bill  would  multiply  litigation 
almost  beyond  Imagining. '  It  invites  liti- 
gation. It  Invites  piciayune  litiga- 
tion. It  Invites  grudge  litigation.  It 
invites  speculative  Utigatiqn.  it  provides 
that  Federal  funds  may  b«  used  for  sub- 
sidizing litigation.  It  makes  this  litiga- 
tion easy  by  providhig  4  way  for  the 
*™^natlon  of  aU  costs  tol  the  plahitlffs. 

This  bill  not  only  encouitiges  the  filing 
M  nuisance  lawsuits,  it  at$o  encourages 
blackmail  and  extortion  [by  making  it 
possible  to  use  court  proceedings  and  the 
threat  of  such  proceedings  for  purposes 
°*  ijjtimldatlon  and  coercion. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  contains  dras- 
ac  provisions  for  changing  the  Federal 
jury  system.     These  provisions  would 


bring  about  sweeping  changes,  if  they 
should  be  enacted  and  applied.  Some  of 
these  provisions  are  absolutely  impossible 
of  performance,  as  I  shall  demonstrate 
later.  In  some,  these  provisions  would 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  all  the  good 
results  of  generations  of  effort  by  bar 
associations  and  judicial  improvement 
societies  and  courts  and  legislators,  all 
working  together  to  improve  the  jury 
system,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
juries. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  involve  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Congress  of  the  concept 
that  a  "blue  ribbon"  jury  is  undesirable; 
that,  in  fact,  the  quality  of  a  jury  is  not 
a  factor  to  be  sought  or  even  considered; 
that  what  is  desired  in  a  jiuy  is  imiform- 
Ity,  even  if  that  means  uniform  medi- 
ocrity or  uniform  incompetency. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  give  vast 
new  powers  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  powers  over  such  State 
functions  as  public  education  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  some  of  the 
things  this  bill  will  do,  which  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  sanction,  and  which  I  carmot 
bring  myself  to  believe  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  sanction: 

In  analyzing  a  bill,  one  should  look  at 
the  title  first  and  last:  First,  to  see  if 
it  contains  any  inherent  errors;  last,  to 
see  if  it  fairly  and  adequately  describes 
the  contents  of  the  bUl. 

When  we  take  our  first  look  at  the 
title  of  H.R.  14765.  we  find  that  It  is 
faulty  in  at  least  two  respects. 

The  third  clause  of  this  title  states  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  Is  "to  pro- 
vide judicial  relief  against  discriminatory 
housing  practices."  That  Is  an  Inherent 
error. 

It  is  an  error,  Mr.  President,  because 
the  legislature  cannot  provide  judicial 
relief.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  will  be- 
come an  act  of  Congress;  a  legislative  act. 
It  may  provide  relief;  it  may  provide  for 
judicial  relief;  it  may  do  both.  But  only 
a  judicial  body  can  provide  judicial  relief. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  correct  this  error  In 
the  title. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  last  four  words 
of  this  third  clause  of  the  title  of  this 
bill — the  words  "against  discriminatory 
housing  practices."  Here  Is  another  in- 
herent error.  If  we  want  the  title  of 
this  bill  to  speak  accurately.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  change  it  at  this  point,  be- 
cause one  does  not  provide  relief  simply 
against  anything;  relief  Is  provided  to 
or  for  someone  or  something. 

It  may  be  possible  to  provide  relief  for 
an  individual  by  giving  him  protection 
against  some  dtmger,  or  by  undoing 
something  which  has  been  done;  re- 
moving some  pressure  upon  him;  or  by 
altering  a  condition  or  situation  which 
is  harmful  to  him;  or  by  correcting  a 
false  record  which  has  been  made,  to  his 
detriment;  or  by  giving  him  or  securing 
for  him  compensation  on  account  of  in- 
juries or  damage  which  he  may  have 
sustained. 

To  be  accurate,  therefore,  the  title 
should  not  speak  of  relief  "against  dis- 
criminatory    housing     practices,"     but 


should  speak  of  Judicial  relief  for  indi- 
viduals damaged  or  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing damaged,  or  at  the  very  least  actual- 
ly threatened  by  discriminatory  housing 
practices. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  correct  the  title  of  this 
bill  along  the  lines  I  have  Indicated. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  not  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  title  I  of 
H.R.  14765.  Possibly  this  is  because  the 
subject  of  juries  is  rather  technical. 
Perhaps  It  is  because  importance  of  title 
I  has  not  been  as  readily  apparent  sis  the 
Importance  of  title  IV.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  title  I  deserves  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, because  the  changes  It  would 
make  in  the  Federal  jury  system  could 
have  an  Important  effect  on  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  Federal  courts. 

The  appalling  fact  Is  that  title  I  of 
this  bill  Is  a  fantastic  combination  of 
poor  draftsmanship  and  skullduggery, 
the  latter  including  both  the  plain  and 
fancy  variety. 

There  are  provisions  In  this  title  which 
are  difficult  to  understand;  there  are 
provisions  which  are  impossible  of  per- 
formance; there  are  provisions  which 
appear  irmocuous,  but  are  really  booby 
traps.  Some  of  the  provisions  in  this 
title  have  not  been  publicly  discussed  up 
to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  I  know. 
They  were  not  discussed  in  hearings  In 
the  other  body,  they  were  not  discussed 
In  the  report  to  the  other  body  from  its 
committee,  they  were  not  discussed  on 
the  fioor  of  the  other  body;  and  I  have 
not  heard  or  read  any  discussion  of  them 
In  this  Chamber. 

For  instance,  title  I  of  H.R.  14765,  if 
it  Is  enacted,  will  transform  the  position 
of  jury  commissioner  into  a  patronage 
plum,  paying  up  to  $50  a  day,  plus  sub- 
sistence and  an  expense  account  and  a 
travel  allowance.  There  Is  one  of  these 
jobs  in  every  Federal  district,  and  there 
can  be  one  or  more  In  each  division  of 
each  Federal  district. 

At  the  present  time,  appointments  as 
jiuy  commissioner  are  reserved  for 
prominent  local  residents  of  high  repu- 
tation; but  the  new  language  proposed 
in  title  I  of  H.R.  14765  would  make  these 
jobs  available  to  carpetbaggers,  brought 
in  from  outside  the  judicial  district  or 
even  from  outside  the  State,  subject  only 
to  the  requirement  that  they  live  within 
the  district  or  division  during  their  ten- 
ure in  office. 

Finally,  where  the  present  law  requires 
a  jury  commissioner  to  be  appointed 
from  among  the  well-known  members  of 
one  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
In  the  district,  the  new  language  pro- 
posed in  title  I  of  HJl.  14765  requires 
only  that  a  jury  commissioner  shsdl  not 
belong  to  the  same  political  party  as  the 
court  clerk. 

I  do  not  believe  these  changes  were 
made  by  accident,  or  that  they  were  de- 
vised with  any  other  purpose  than  to 
make  It  possible  to  bring  into  my  State, 
and  into  other  States  In  the  South,  car- 
petbaggers from  the  North,  possibly 
possibly  members  of  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  or  some  sim- 
ilar racist  group,  to  serve  as  Federal  Jury 
commissioners. 
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If  It  is  not  Intended  to  bring  fri  carpet- 
baggers to  fill  these  jobs,  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  no  necessity  of  changing  the 
law  so  as  to  make  this  possible. 

When  we  vote  in  this  body  on  an 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  change  this  feature  of 
the  proposed  new  law,  we  shall  find  out 
who,  if  anyone,  is  in  favor  of  bringing  in 
the  carpetbaggers. 

I  shall  discuss  this  point  in  more  detail 
when  I  come  to  the  proposed  new  section 
1863  of  title  28. 

The  amendment  most  deserving  of 
consideration  in  connection  with  title  I 
of  this  bill  is  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  entire  title. 

The  Senate  will  proceed,  of  course, 
with  consideration  of  this  title  section 
by  section.  We  shall  try  to  reriedy  the 
major  faults  of  each  section  as  we  come 
to  it.  But  while  the  bill  can  be  Lnproved 
in  this  way,  the  sweeping  changes  in  the 
Federal  Jury  system  which  would  be 
brought  about  by  enactment  of  this  title 
would  remain  imjustifled  and  unwise. 

Whether  or  not  the  objective  sought 
by  title  I  is  wise  in  principle,  the  practi- 
cal result  of  enacting  this  title  will  be 
to  create  a  jury  system  for  the  Federal 
courts  which  is  almost  completely  un- 
workable. 

Enactment  of  title  I  would  nm 
counter  to  the  recommendations  of  Fed- 
eral district  judges  and  the  clerks  of 
Federal  district  courts. 

Enactment  of  this  title  woxilcl  nullify 
legislation  passed  by  this  Congress  as 
recently  as  the  85th  Congress,  in  Sep- 
tember 1957. 

Qiactment  of  title  I  would  eliminate 
the  provision  of  existing  law  which  gives 
a  Federal  district  judge  the  right,  in  his 
discretion,  to  excuse  or  exclude  a  person 
from  Jury  service  for  good  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  the 
amendment  which  most  merits  consid- 
eration in  connection  with  title  I  of 
this  bill  is  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  entire  section ;  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  shall  offer  such  an  amendment. 
Since  A  vote  on  an  amendment  of  this 
nature,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
must  be  deferred  until  all  amendments 
to  the  text  of  the  title  have  been  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  consider  the  title,  section  by 
section,  before  the  amendment  to  strike 
will  be  in  order.  Various  perfecting 
amendments  are  virtually  demanded  by 
the  language  of  this  title  as  it  has  come 
from  the  other  body,  and  I  shall  offer 
these  amendments  in  proper  order  be- 
fore offering  the  amendment  to  strike 
the  title. 

Now  let  us  start  through  the  first  title 
of  this  bill,  section  by  section,  and  con- 
sider where  amendments  are  needed. 
sEcnoN  101 

At  the  very  beginning  of  section  101 
there  is  an  error  of  draftsmanship  which 
can  prove  highly  confusing,  iuid  which 
should,  therefore,  be  cured  by  amend- 
ment 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  bill,  they 
will  flee  that  section  101  specifies  new  lan- 
guace  for  sections  1861  through  1870  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  But 
the  first  sentence  of  section  101  refers  in 


terms  to  the  amendment  of  "sections 
1861  and  1863  through  1869."  Mention 
is  not  made  of  sections  1862  and  1870, 
although  the  language  which  follows  this 
amending  clause  Includes  a  new  section 
1862 — Senators  will  find  it  beginning  on 
line  1  at  page  3 — and  a  new  section 
1870— Senators  will  find  it  beginning 
with  line  11  on  page  14. 

Later  In  the  bill.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
provided  that  section  1862  of  title  28 
shall  be  redesignated  title  1872;  and  at 
another  place  in  the  bill,  section  1870  of 
title  28  Is  one  of  several  sections  of  this 
title  which  are  designated  to  be  renum- 
bered. 

So  we  find  that  sections  1862  and  1870 
of  tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
it  now  exists,  are  taken  care  of  elsewhere 
in  this  bill.  But  this  does  not  cure  the 
fault  in  the  amending  clause  of  section 
101  of  this  bill. 

If  this  section  involved  renumbering 
some  existing  section  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  section  1862,  it 
would  be  faulty  draftsmanship  to  seek 
to  sujcomplish  this  by  simply  specifying 
the  title  to  be  renumbered  and  then  pro- 
viding that  it  is  "amended  to  read  as 
follows"  and  then  reciting  the  language 
of  the  section  under  the  number  1862. 
What  is  actually  being  done  here  is  not 
even  that  simple. 

What  the  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  give  the 
existing  section  1862  of  title  28  a  new 
section  number,  and  replace  it  with  com- 
pletely new  language  under  the  section 
No.  1862;  and  to  give  section  1870  of  the 
present  title  28  a  completely  new  section 
number,  and  replace  it  with  entirely  new 
language  tmder   the   section  No.    1870. 

The  language  of  section  1861  and  of 
sections  1863  through  1860  of  the  present 
title  28  is  to  be  replaced,  in  each  in- 
stance, by  completely  new  language. 

The  language  which  appears  in  the 
proposed  new  section  1862  of  title  28,  as 
set  forth  in  section  101  of  this  bill,  Is  an 
expansion  of  the  language  which  pres- 
ently appears  in  subsection  (c)  of  section 
1863  of  the  existing  Utie  28,  United  States 
Code. 

But  it  is  not  proper  to  call  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  amended  language  under  the 
section  No.  1862  an  amendment  of 
section  1863;  It  is,  at  best,  a  transposition 
of  part  of  the  langtiage  of  section  1863 
to  a  new  section  1862. 

Senators  who  have  been  examining 
their  copies  of  this  bill  as  I  have  gone 
along  will  not  require  further  explana- 
tion, I  feel  sure,  in  order  to  grasp  the 
point  which  is  involved  here. 

I  shall  not  labor  this  point  further 
now,  but  at  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  of  a  wholly  tech- 
nical nature,  to  make  the  amending 
clause  of  section  101  of  this  bill  speak 
truly  and  precisely  with  respect  to  Just 
what  the  section  is  Intended  to 
accomplish. 

psorosKD  axcnoN  imi  or  tttlz  sa,  vnitko 

STATIS  CODE 

Section  101  of  HJt.  14765  proposes,  as 
we  have  seen,  enactment  of  various  new 
sections  of  UUe  28,  United  States  Code, 
under  the  numliers  of  existing  sections  of 
the  title.  The  first  such  new  section  set 
forth  is  section  1861. 


The  declaration  of  policy  which  would 
be  written  into  law  by  enactment  of  the 
proposed  new  section  1861  of  title  28 
United  States  Code,  which  Senators  viiii 
find  at  lines  6  to  15.  inclusive,  on  page  2 
of  this  bill,  is  contained  in  two  sentence?" 

Each  of  these  two  sentences  involves  a 
major  fault  of  language  which  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  sentence,  in  each 
case,  call  for  something  which  is  an  ob- 
vious imi>ossibility. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  proposed  netv 
declaration  of  policy,  which  begins  on 
page  2,  line  7,  reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  th.v. 
all  litigants  In  Federal  courts  entitled  to  trial 
by  Jury  shaU  have  the  right  to  a  Jury  selecttd 
from  a  croes-sectlon  of  the  community  in  the 
district  or  division  wherein  the  cour. 
convenes. 

The  particular  bit  of  language  in  this 
sentence  which  makes  it  call  for  an  ob- 
vious Impossibility  is  the  term  "cross 
section  of  the  conrmiunity." 

It  might  be  possible  to  define  "cross 
section"  in  the  biU  so  as  to  make  it  a 
word  of  art.  with  some  esoteric  meaning 
in  the  light  of  which  the  first  sentence 
of  the  new  declaration  of  policy  would 
not  involve  an  impossibility.  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  definition,  the 
phrase  "cross  section  of  the  community 
cannot  be  read  as  a  phrase  of  art,  and 
the  words  "cross  section"  must  be  given 
their  ordinary  dictionary  meaning. 

Webster's  Third  New  International 
Dictionary,  imabridged,  gives  this  defi- 
nition for  "cross  section": 

A  composite  representation  typifying  the 
constituents  of  a  thing  In  their  relations. 

It  adds  the  example: 

A  cross-section  of  the  people. 

Now,  to  "typify"  6<«netliing  is  to  rep- 
resent it  by  an  image,  form,  or  model. 
A  composite  representation,  to  "typify" 
a  conunimity.  must  embody  the  essentiil 
or  salient  characteristics  of  the  commu- 
nity; furthermore,  it  must  represent  all 
of  the  essential  or  salient  characteristics 
of  the  community,  because  if  it  is  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  community 
in  any  essential  or  salient  characteristic, 
it  is  not  typical  but  atypical. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  first  sen- 
tence of  the  proposed  new  section  1861 
of  title  28,  which  begins  on  line  7,  page  2 
of  H  Jl.  14765.  is  not  an  outright  declara- 
tion that  all  litigants  shall  have  the  right 
to  a  Jury  selected  from  a  cross  section  of 
the  community;  it  only  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  all 
litigants  in  Federal  courts  who  are  en- 
titled to  trial  by  Jury  shall  have  the  right 
to  a  Jury  selected  from  a  cross  section 
of  the  community.  Whether  there  is  a 
real  difference  of  substance,  as  well  as 
a  difference  of  form,  may  be  open  to 
argument.  This  should  be  made  clear, 
and  perhaps  that  can  be  done  during 
debate  on  the  bill. 

The  essential  point  for  us  to  consider 
now,  however,  is  not  whether  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  that  certain  litigants  shall 
have  a  particular  right  is  the  same  thing 
as  a  statutory  requirement  that  such  liti- 
gants shall  have  the  right.  The  essen- 
tial point  is  the  question  of  just  what  the 
right  is  that  "all  litigants  shaU  have. 


Clearly,  it  is  not  the  ji^ty  itself  or  the 
jury  panel,  but  the  basis  list  of  names 
from  which  the  jxiry  or 
is  selected,  which  is  required  to  be  a 
cross  section  of  the  cocanunity  in  the 
district  or  division  whereip  the  court  con- 
venes. 

In  the  context  of  the  Unguage  which 
would  be  written  into  chj  pter  121  of  title 
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iplaced  in  the 


28  by  the  enactment  of 
14765,  it  is  the  names 
"qualified  juror  wheel"  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  propo^d  new  section 
1866  of  title  28,  which  iftust  constitute 
a  cross  section  of  the  community.  This 
is  true  because  this  is  the  group  of  names 
from  which  tbe  jury  jp^nel  is  to  be 
selected. 

But  the  names  which  ^e  to  be  placed 
In  the  "qualified  juror  whieel."  imder  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  the  pro- 
posed new  section  1866  Jof  title  28,  will 
be  names  drawn  from  tjifi  "master  jury 
wheel"  provided  for  in  subsection  (a)  of 
the  proposed  new  section  1864  of  title  28, 
and  this  master  jury  wheel  is  to  contain 
names  selected  at  rajidoiii.  from  the  voter 
registration  lists.  1 

At  the  time  the  names  are  selected  at 
random  to  be  placed  in  the  master  jury 
wheel,  and  even  at  the  ume  the  names 
are  drawn  from  the  master  jury  wheel, 
it  will  not  be  known  wltti  respect  to  any 
person  whose  name  is  selected  or  placed 
in  the  master  jury  wheel.  |or  drawn  there- 
from, whether  such  per(on  is  in  fact 
qualified  to  be  a  juror;  n^r  will  the  age, 
sex.  education,  race,  ocaiipation,  length 
of  residence  within  the  jtidlcial  district, 
prior  jury  service,  citlzenBhip,  and  physi- 
cal or  mental  infirmities,  if  any.  of  the 
individual  be  known. 

All  these  things  are  to  fw  learned  later, 
when  each  individual  tvhose  name  is 
drawn  from  the  master  jtury  wheel  is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  a  Jurlor  qualification 
form  providing  all  this  ihformation. 

Clearly,  the  only  way  t(j  approach  com- 
pliance with  the  requirement  that  the 
names  placed  In  the  'qualified  juror 
wheel  shall  represent  a  iaross  section  of 
the  community  would  1^  for  the  Jury 
commission  to  consider  MrefuUy  the  in- 
formation with  respect!  to  all  of  the 
various  factors  of  age.  sex,  education, 
race,  occupation,  and  so  on,  M  each  of 
the  indivlcJoals  whose  names  are  drawn 
from  the  master  jury  wheel,  and  to  make 
up  a  list  of  names  for  |ttchision  in  the 
qualified  juror  wheel  whith  will  embo<fer 
the  essential  or  salient  characteristics  trf 
all  the  people  of  the  conimunity  In  their 
relation  to  each  other.    J 

This  means  handpicking  names  for 
the  qoaUfied  juror  whe^  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  and  oth«r  factors;  and 
any  such  handpicking  involves  discrim- 
inatlan.  whi^  this  bill  is  supposed  to 
eliminate. 

Obviously,  even  if  an  tffort  is  made  to 
do  this,  it  will  be  sheer  dhanoe  wtiether 
this  is  to  be  possible  in  any  instance.  It 
can  only  be  possible  If  there  are  to  be 
lonnd,  among  the  names  drawn  from 
the  master  jury  wheri,  names  of  eixnigh 
individuala  of  each  age  group,  of  each 
•ex.  of  each  race  or  cok>r,  of  each  occupa- 
tion, and  of  at  least  eaoh  major  degree 
of  education,  and  each  i  national  origin. 


and  each  economic  status  so  that  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  community  can 
be  prepared.  The  odds  against  this  be- 
ing possible  in  any  case  are  truly 
astronomical. 

Even  if  by  some  millionth  chance 
raised  to  the  nth  power,  this  should  be 
possible  in  some  particular  instance, 
how  many  names  could  be  drawn  from 
the  qualified  juror  wheel  before  the  list 
of  names  remaining  therein  ceased  to  be 
a  representative  sample,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage which  is  proposed  for  enactment 
in  section  101  of  this  bill,  a  "cross  sec- 
tion of  the  commtmity"? 

Obviously,  if  a  qualified  jury  wheel 
containing  a  list  of  names,  which  is  in 
fact  a  representative  sample  or  cross 
section  of  the  community,  has  drawn 
from  it  enough  rmmes  to  make  up  a  jury 
panel,  the  names  which  remain  in  the 
qualified  juror  wheel  will  not  be  a 
representative  sample  or  cross  section. 

In  order  for  every  jury  panel  drawn 
from  the  qualified  juror  wheel  to  be  a 
true  cross  section,  the  names  in  the 
qualified  juror  wheel  at  the  start  will 
have  to  constitute  not  merely  a  repre- 
sentative sample  or  cross  section,  but  a 
composite  cross  section  made  up  of  as 
many  smaller  cross  sections  as  the  num- 
ber of  jury  panels  which  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  qualified  juror  wheel. 

This  is  piling  impossibility  upon  im- 
possibility, and  we  must  conclude  that 
the  policy  declaration  enunciated  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 1861  of  title  28  is  not  a  good-faith 
definition  of  a  right  which  litigants  may 
have  or  can  be  given.  We  must  conclude 
that  it  is  not  even  an  expression  of  hope 
for  something  which,  though  it  may  not 
be  assured,  is  at  least  reasonably  pos- 
sible. 

We  must  conchide,  with  respect  to  this 
expression,  that  it  is  just  pious  language, 
inserted  in  the  bin  as  a  possible  selling 
point,  without  any  real  hope  that  it  can 
ever  be  accomplished. 

Even  if  it  could  be  accomplished — that 
is.  if  every  iwry  selected  in  a  Federal 
court  cotild  be  selected  from  a  true  cross 
section  of  the  community.  I  am  not  at  all 
siffe  that  even  the  strongest  proponents 
of  this  bill  would  like  it. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  order  to  be  a  cross 
section  of  the  community,  the  list  of 
names  from  which  the  jury  is  selected 
would  have  to  embody  the  essential  or 
salient  characteristics  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  CMnmimity. 

In  a  community  where  the  population 
is  90  percent  white,  the  list  (rf  names 
from  whi^  the  members  of  the  jury 
panel  are  to  be  selected  would  have  to 
contain,  in  total,  the  names  of  a  group 
of  individuals  of  whom.  90  percent  were 
white. 

If  the  community  is  more  than  50  per- 
cent Negro,  as  in  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  then  the  group  of  individ- 
uals from  whom  jurors  are  to  be  selected 
would  need  to  be  composed  of  more  than 
50  percent  of  Negroes. 

Since  noost  communities  have  a  fairly 
equal  distribution  between  the  sexes,  the 
persons  whose  names  were  on  the  list 
would  have  to  include  aboui;  half  men 
and  half  women. 


To  be  a  true  cross  section  of  a  com- 
mtmity in  w*ich  10  percent  of  the  people 
are  illiterate,  the  basic  list  of  names 
would  have  to  include  1  illiterate  in  10. 
Of  course,  this  is  rendered  invxissible  by 
the  requirement  that  persons  unable  to 
speak,  read,  write,  and  understand  the 
English  language  may  be  disqualified  for 
jury  service. 

In  a  community — again,  like  Washing- 
ton. D.C. — which  has  a  high  proportion 
of  Federal  employees,  a  true  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  community  would  have  to 
contain  an  equally  high  proportion  of 
Federal  employees;  but  thic,  too,  appears 
to  have  been  made  impossible  under  the 
bill  now  before  us,  wUch  exempts  from 
Jury  duty  "public  officers  in  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  or  Judicial  branches  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  State,  district,  territory,  possession. 
or  subdivision  thweof  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  -the  performance  of  official 
duties." 

Much  could  depeiKi,  of  course,  upon 
the  construction  of  the  phrase  "public 
officers."  Perhaps,  inequitabL  although 
the  result  would  be,  it  might  be  decided 
that  white-collar  workers  were  public 
officers  and  so-called  blue-collar  workers 
were  not  public  officers  and  therefore 
were  not  exempted  from  jury  duty. 

However  that  may  be.  I  think  we  have 
gone  far  enough  in  our  consideration  of 
this  matter  to  see  that  "the  right  to  a 
jury  selected  from  a  cross  section  of  the 
community,"  as  specified  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  proposed  new  section  1861  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  entirely 
impossible  of  fulfillment.  At  the  proper 
time,  I  shall  offer  two  alternative  cor- 
rective amendments. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  proposed 
new  section  1861  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  which  would  be  written  into  law  by 
enactment  of  section  101  of  this  bin. 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  "all  qualified  citizens  shaH 
have  the  c^portunity  to  serve  on  grand 
and  petit  juries  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States." 

This  has  a  grand  sound,  but  the  fart 
is  that  the  only  constriKtion  under  which 
this  declaration  of  policy  is  possible  of 
attainment  is  a  construction  under  which 
it  is  virtually  meaningless. 

Let  us  look  at  this  sentence  carefully 
to  be  sure  we  understand  it. 

The  i*rase  "all  qualified  citizens"  un- 
doubtedly must  be  construed  to  mean 
citizens  who  are  qualified  to  serve  on 
grand  and  petit  juries  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Now,  how 
^rould  we  ccmstrue  "opportunity,"  as  the 
word  is  used  In  this  sentence? 

Suppose  we  say  that  this  word  "oppor- 
timity"  means  the  same  thing  as 
"chance."  Then  the  problem  occurs, 
how  do  we  construe  "chance"? 

Whether  we  use  the  word  "opportu- 
nity" or  substitute  the  word  "chance/' 
shall  we  construe  it  to  mean  the  right  to 
he  considered  qualified  to  serve?  n  so. 
an  that  the  sentence  declares  is  that  all 
citizens  qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and 
petit  juries  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United.  States  shall  be  considered  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  juries  in 
the  (Bstrlct  courts  of  the  United  States. 
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Obviously,  this  would  be  a  meaningless 
provision;  so  we  must  search  further  for 
a  proper  construction. 

Webster's  Third  New  International 
Dictionary,  unabridged,  gives  several 
definitions  for  "opportunity."  The  first 
definition  given  is : 

A  combination  of  circiunstances,  time,  and 
place  suitable  or  favorable  for  a  particular 
activity  or  action. 

This  definition  is  followed  by  an 
illustrative  sentence: 

The  many  small  rivers  .  .  .  offered  un- 
limited opportunities  for  water  transport. 

We  should  note  that  under  this  defini- 
tion, and  in  the  light  of  the  Illustration 
given,  "opportiuiity"  connotes  the  possi- 
bility of  engaging,  at  will,  in  the  particu- 
lar activity  or  course  of  action. 

Another  example  is  given  under  this 
definition :  the  sentence  "artists  are  given 
opportunity  to  do  creative  work."  Here, 
again,  we  see  the  connotation  of  ability 
to  engage  in  the  particular  actliity  or 
action,  at  the  will  of  the  individual  who 
is  said  to  have  the  opportunity. 

The  second  definition  for  "opportu- 
nity" given  by  Webster's  Third  New 
International  Dictionary  is  this: 

An  advantageous  circumstance  or  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  especially  when 
affecting  security,  wealth,  or  freedom  (as 
from  constraint) :  a  time,  place,  or  condition 
favoring  advancement  or  progress. 

This  definition  is  followed  by  two  illus- 
trative examples,  the  first  of  which  is  a 
phrase  attributed  to  former  President 
Harry  S.  Tniman,  as  follows:  "to  strike 
out  in  search  of  new  opportunities  in  new 
surroundings." 

The  second  example  given  of  usage  is 
the  phrase:  "sons  of  poor  and  ignorant 
fanners,  blacksmiths,  tanners,  and  back- 
woodsmen, with  few  opportunities". 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition  does 
not  refer  to  an  opportunity  to  do  a  par- 
ticular thing  or  engage  in  a  particular 
activity  or  action — such  as  water  traiu- 
port,  or  creative  work,  or  jury  duty — but 
refers  rather  to  general  advantages,  or 
opportunities  for  advancement,  along 
any  line.  Tliis  definition,  therefore,  is 
not  applicable  to  the  word  "opportunity" 
as  used  in  the  sentence  we  have  under 
consideration. 

The  next  definition  given  by  the  dic- 
tionary consists  simply  of  two  words, 
offered  as  synonyms:  namely,  "fitness, 
competency."  This  definition,  the  dic- 
tionary states,  is  obsolete;  and  we  have 
already  seen  how  the  use  of  this  defini- 
tion in  constniing  the  word  "opportu- 
nity" in  the  sentence  imder  consideration 
would  force  a  ridiculous  result. 

The  next  definition  given  Is  this: 

The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  opportune: 
tlmelineaa. 

Construed  in  this  way,  the  word  "op- 
portunity" does  not  make  sense  In  the 
sentence  we  have  under  consideration. 

One  more  definition  Is  given,  which  the 
dictionary  states  is  archaic,  to  wit:  "con- 
venience or  advantage  of  situation." 
The  fact  that  this  definition  is  tabbed 
"archaic"  should  eliminate  it  as  a  possi- 
bility in  construing  the  word  "oppor- 
tunity" in  the  sentence  under  considera- 


tion; besides,  a  construction  under  which 
the  proposed  declaration  of  policy  means 
only  that  when  a  citizen  shall  have  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  juries 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
it  shall  be  made  convenient  for  him  to 
serve,  or  he  shall  be  placed  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position  to  serve,  is  obviously 
not  a  satisfactory  construction. 

The  dictionary  gives  four  synonyms 
for  the  word  "opportunity";  namely, 
"occasion,  chance,  break,  and  time." 
"Occasion,"  the  dictionary  points  out,  is 
likely  to  convey  the  notion  of  the  period 
or  time  at  which  an  opportimity  is 
offered;  and  since  this  may  be  fieeting, 
"occasion"  may  suggest  "a  combination 
of  circumstances  that  are  urgent  and 
quite  Ukely  to  evoke  action  or  that  have 
evolved  it." 

This  construction  of  the  word  "oppor- 
tunity" we  see  clearly,  would  mean  either 
that  it  would  be  urgent  that  every  citizen 
who  qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
juries  in  district  courts  should  so  serve, 
or  that  a  citizen  having  qualified  to  serve 
would  be  required  to  serve.  Under 
either  construction,  the  declared  policy 
would  be  found  to  be  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility, for  reasons  which  I  shall  point 
out  in  a  moment. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  synonym 
"chance."    The  dictionary  states : 

Chance  is  close  to  opportunity  In  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  a  particular  passage 
attributed  to  the  late  Wendell  WlUkle  as 
follows  : 

"The  most  challenging  opportunity  of  all 
history — the  chance  to  help  create  a  new 
society." 

Here  we  see  that  "opportunity"  carries 
the  connotation  of  having,  or  being  given, 
the  ability  to  do  something.  Olven  this 
construction,  the  word  "opportunity" 
makes  the  sentence  of  the  bill  which  we 
now  have  under  consideration  a  very  sig- 
nificant and  meaningful  declaration  of 
policy;  namely,  that  all  citizens  who 
qualify  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  juries 
in  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  or  be  given  the  ability  to 
serve;  that  is,  that  it  shall  be  made  pos- 
sible for  them  to  serve.  But,  this  too  is 
an  impossibility  as  I  shall  explain  In  a 
moment. 

The  next  suggested  synonym  for  "op- 
portunity," the  word  "break,"  is  described 
by  the  dictionary  as  "formerly  a  slang 
term  and  more  common  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England";  and  the  dic- 
tionary goes  on  to  say  that  "break"  as  a 
synonym  for  "opportunity"  suggests  a 
term  of  luck  or: 

An  opportunity  by  luck  or  by  an  act  of 
kindliness  from  one  with  i>ower  or  influence — 

And  gives  two  examples,  one  of  which 
is  a  phrase  attributed  to  the  late  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson: 

Communist  promises  of  a  better  break  for 
the  common  people. 

If  the  word  "opportunity"  as  used  In 
the  sentence  under  consideration  is  to  be 
given  this  construction,  then  we  see  that 
the  proposed  declaration  of  policy  Is  that 
each  citizen  who  qualifies  to  sit  on  grand 
and  petit  juries  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  given  a  promise 
on  the  authority  of  the  United  States  that 
he  will  be  able  to  serve.    Here,  again,  we 


have  a  construction  which  promises 
something  that  is  impossible. 

The  last  synonym  offered  by  the  dic- 
tionary is  the  word  "time,"  wliich  the 
dictionary  states  "may  be  used  as  a 
synonym  for  opportune  time  or  occa- 
sion," citing  as  an  example  of  such  usage, 
a  passage  attributed  to  T.  B.  Macaulay: 

An  adversary  of  no  common  prowess  was 
watching  bis  time. 

In  this  sense,  we  see  that  "opportunity " 
would  mean  "moment  of  ability  to  act"; 
so  that  thLs  Usted  synonym  adds  strength 
to  the  argument  In  favor  of  a  construc- 
tion under  wWch  the  policy  proposed  to 
be  declared  is  that  all  citizens  who  qualify 
to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  juries  in  the 
district  courts  in  the  United  States  shall 
at  that  moment  or  from  that  moment  be 
enabled  to  serve.  Again  we  have  arrived 
at  an  impossibility. 

Reviewing  all  the  possible  construc- 
tions of  the  word  "opportunity"  as  used 
in  the  sentence  under  consideration,  it 
appears  most  likely  that  the  construc- 
tion intended  by  the  drafters  of  this  lan- 
guage is  that  every  citizen  who  qualifies 
for  jury  service  In  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  enabled  to 
serve,  in  the  sense  that  he  shall  be  able 
to  perform  the  act,  or  enter  upon  the 
course  of  action,  either  at  will,  or  at  some 
particular  time  if  he  then  choses  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  the  element  of  free  will  in- 
volved in  tills  construction  is  negatived 
by  the  concluding  clause  of  the  proposed 
declaration  of  policy,  wlilch  requires  that 
a  qualified  citizen:  "shall  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  as  a  juror  when  summoned 
for  that  purpose."  Nevertheless,  if  the 
word  "opportunity"  is  given  this  con- 
struction, the  declaration  of  policy  is 
meaningful,  and  certainly  appears  to 
offer  something  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  coxisldered  an  advantage  by  anyone 
who  had  a  desire  to  serve  on  a  grand  or 
petit  jury  and  felt  that  he  could  qualify 
for  such  service. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  all  citizens  who  qualify  to 
serve  on  grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  such  service  either 
at  will,  or  at  any  time  during  their  lives. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  courts  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  last  year  there  were  a  total 
of  353,000  days  in  which  petit  juries 
were  sitting  tn  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  there  were  60,000 
days  in  which  grand  juries  were  in  ses- 
sion in  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  statistics  were  not 
available  on  the  total  nimiber  of  petit 
Jurors  or  grand  jurors  who  served  dur- 
ing the  year;  but  it  is  possible  to  work 
with  the  figures  which  were  available,  to 
establish  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
permitting  grand  jury  or  petit  jury  serv- 
ice by  every  citizen  who  qualifies  to  serve. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  trial  days 
each  individual  jury  sat;  but  let  us  as- 
sume, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  each 
Jury  sat  Just  1  day.  If  this  were  the  case 
and  if  no  Juror  sat  on  more  than  1  jury, 
then  the  total  number  of  jurors  who  sat 
during  the  entire  year  would  have  been 
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12  times  one-half  of  353,00pt  or  12  times 
176,500,  wliich  is  2,118,000. 

We  do  not  know  just  hdw  long  each 
grand  jury  sat  but  let  us  assume  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  the  laverage  time 
was  only  12  days.  Under  that  assump- 
tion, since  the  total  number  of  jurors  on 
a  grand  jury  ranges  from  Ij  to  23,  with 
the  average  not  more  than  w,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  grand  Ju>t)rs  who  sat 
during  the  year  would  have  been  100,000. 
These  totals  are  substantinlly  greater, 
I  am  sure,  than  the  actual  number  of 
jurors  who  sat  on  either  pfotit  juries  or 
grand  juries  last  year;  butj  even  on  the 
basis  of  these  figures,  we  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  providing  a  placei  on  either  a 
grand  or  a  petit  jury  for  eadh  citizen  who 
qualifies  to  serve.  ' 

With  a  total  of  only  2,118,000  places 
available  during  a  single  yfar,  and  with 
well  over  120  million  people  potentially 
eligible  for  jury  duty,  wd  see  that  It 
would  take  more  than  50  yjeiars  for  each 
of  them  to  serve  otu;e  cm  ejtther  a  grand 
or  petit  Jury.  Of  course,  tne  exemption 
of  certain  classes  of  persons  from  jury 
serrlce,  notaUy  members  imactive  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  members  of  police 
or  fire  departments,  and  public  officers  in 
the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government,  would  op- 
erate to  cut  down  on  the  nutober  of  avail- 
able qualified  jurors.  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  not  static,  and  every 
year  additional  milUons  of  {citizens  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  21,  Wftuld  be  eligi- 
ble to  qualify  for  service  on  Federal 
^  juries. 

If  all  these  annual  accretions  of  poten- 
tial jurors  are  Ignored  until  all  of  those 
able  to  qualify  the  year  the  bill  is  en- 
acted have  been  permitted  to  serve  on 
juries,  some  members  of  what  we  may 
designate  as  tliis  younger  group  will  be 
60  years  old  or  older  before  they  are  even 
eligible  for  consideration;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  give  everybody  lan  absolutely 
equal  chance  to  serve  on  I  a  jury  If  he 
qualifies,  regardless  of  his  Mse,  a  certain 
number  of  what  we  may  c^l  new  quali- 
fiers each  year  will  take  places  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  filled  by  qualified 
citizens  of  greater  age,  a^  tlie  result 
will  be  that  millions  of  AQiericans  will 
live  out  their  Uves  without  ever  serving 
on  a  Federal  jury. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  way  it  Is  now. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  that  !&  the  way 
It  has  to  be.  No  expression  of  Federal 
policy  to  the  contrary  will  change  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  number  of  places 
available  on  Federal  juriei 

If  there  are  any  of  my  (^eagues  who 
think  it  is  smart  to  vote  XA  declare  it  to 
be  the  poUcy  cf  the  United  States  to  do 
something  which  cannot  be  done,  I  sup- 
pose they  will  vote  to  keep  this  declara- 
tion in  the  biU.  Other  Senators  will,  i 
trust,  support  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  phrase  "all  quahfled  citizens"  a« 
It  appears  at  the  end  of  line  11  on  page 
2  of  H  Jl.  14765  is  redundai«»  because  un- 
der this  bill  citizenship  Is  one  of  the 
criteria  for  qualifi«atton '  to  serve  on 
grand  and  peUt  juries  iii  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  StatesJ 


I  believe  the  word  "citizens"  was  used 
here.  Instead  of  the  word  "persons,"  in 
order  to  lend  color  to  a  possible  claim 
that  what  Is  referred  to  in  the  proposed 
new  section  1861  of  title  28  as  "the  op- 
portunity to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
juries"  is  a  right  peculiar  to  citizenship, 
held  by  virtue  of  citizenship,  and  tliere- 
fore  protected  under  the  provision  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  "no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immimities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

Since  U.S.  citizenship  is  expressly 
named  as  just  one  of  the  criteria  for 
qualification  for  service  on  Federal 
juries,  under  the  language  of  subsection 
(b)  of  the  proposed  new  section  1866  of 
title  28,  as  set  forth  on  page  9  of  this 
bill;  and  since  it  Is  quite  clear,  also,  that 
service  on  Federal  juries  cannot  be  a 
privilege  of  citizenship  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  provisions  carried  in  this 
bill  there  will  be  many  millions  of  citi- 
zens who  will  be  ruled  imqualified  for 
jury  service,  any  effort  to  build  up  Fed- 
eral jury  service  as  a  privilege  of  citi- 
zenship under  the  14th  amendment  must 
fail. 

Further  evidence  that  Federal  jury 
service  Is  not  a  privilege  of  citizenship 
within  the  terms  of  the  14th  amendment 
Is  the  fact  that  many  millions  of  citi- 
zens who  are  qualified  for  such  service 
are  declared  exempt  therefrom  by  exist- 
ing law,  and  are  similarly  declared  ex- 
empt in  identical  language,  in  the  pro- 
posed new  section  1872  of  title  28  which 
will  be  found  beginning  on  page  16  of 
this  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  authority  which,  un- 
der subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872,  is  granted  to  chief  judges 
of  each  Federal  court  district,  to  exempt 
other  occupational  classes  of  persons 
from  jury  service,  would  be  without  ef- 
fect if  Federal  Jury  service  were  to  be 
considered  a  privilege  of  citizenship ;  be- 
cause the  exercise  of  that  right  b^  any 
chief  judge  is  expressly  conditioned  upon 
a  finding  that  the  exemption  in  question 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  sections 
1861  or  1862  of  Utle  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  those  sections  will  read  after 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  do  have 
a  privilege  not  to  be  excluded  from  serv- 
ice as  Federal  jurors  on  account  of  race, 
or  color;  and  if  this  bill  is  eimcted,  it 
will  be  a  privilege  of  citizenship  not  to 
be  excluded  from  such  service  on  account 
of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  or  economic  status. 

I  propose  that  the  second  sentence  of 
the  proposed  new  section  1861  be 
amended  so  as  to  change  the  phrase  "all 
qualified  citizens"  to  "all  qualified  per- 
sons" as  an  indication  that  the  Senate 
refuses  to  lend  Itself  to  any  effort  to  ex- 
pand the  privileges  and  inununitles 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment  an  effort 
of  the  kind  wliich  the  Supreme  Court 
nearly  100  years  ago  called  an  effort  to 
centralize  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  large  powers  hitherto  exer- 
cised by  the  States.  For  the  Court  to 
have  fostered  such  Intentions.  It  de- 
clared  In  the   Slaughter-House    eases. 


would  have  been  "to  transfer  the  security 
and  protection  of  all  the  civil  rights — 
to  the  Federal  Government — to  bring 
within  the  power  of  Congress  the  entire 
domain  of  civil  rights  heretofore  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  States,"  and  to 
"constitute  this  Court  a  perpetual  censor 
upon  all  legislation  of  the  States,  on  the 
civil  rights  of  their  own  citizens,  with  au- 
thority to  nuUify  such  as  it  did  not  ap- 
prove as  consistent  to  those  rights,  as 
they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment." 

The  Court  went  on  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  so  great  a  departure  from  the 
structure  and  spirit  of  our  institutions 
would  be  to  fetter  and  degrade  the  State 
goverrunents  by  subjecting  them  to  the 
control  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  heretofore  universally  conceded 
to  them  of  the  most  ordinary  and  fun- 
damental character.  The  Court  declared 
Itself  convinced  that  no  such  results 
were  Intended  by  the  Congress,  nor  by 
the  legislatures  which  ratified  the  14th 
amendment.  I  hc^ie  the  Senate  will  not 
take  Issue  with  the  Court  on  this  point 
when  it  votes  cm  my  amendment. 

paoPOSED  imw  section  issz  or  title  28, 

tnnTED  STATES  CODE 

Section  1862  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  proposed  to  be  enacted  under 
the  provisions  of  section  101  of  H.R. 
14765,  is  not  new  language,  except  in  the 
addition  of  the  words  "religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  or  economic  status"  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  1863  of  title  28  now 
provides  that: 

Ko  citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  service 
as  grand  or  petit  juror  In  any  court  of  the 
United  States  on  accoimt  of  race  or  color. 

This  provision  was  enacted  June  25, 
1948. 

With  respect  to  the  words  which  have 
been  added  In  the  proposed  new  section 
1862,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  have  some 
reservations. 

I  would  question  whether  a  member  of 
the  Black  Muslims,  whose  religion 
teaches  him  that  all  white  men  are 
his  enemies,  should  sit  on  a  jury  in  a 
case  where  a  white  man  Is  on  trial. 

I  vrould  think  a  prosecuting  attorney 
In  a  treason  case  would  want  to  challenge 
for  cause,  and  have  excluded  from  serv- 
ice, a  prospective  juror  whose  religion 
required  him  to  oppose  the  death  penalty 
for  anyone  under  any  circmnstances. 

In  the  trial  of  a  kidnap-murder  case  in 
which  the  defendant  was  alleged  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Mafia,  the  prosecutor  and 
defense  counsel  might  agree  to  have  ex- 
cluded from  the  jury  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen of  recent  Italian  origin. 

Cotmsel  for  the  defendant  in  a  libd 
action,  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  woman 
and  the  alleged  libel  hsid  been  published 
in  a  book  in  which  the  defendant  spoke 
rather  harshly  not  only  of  the  plaintiff, 
but  of  women  in  general,  might  feel  he 
had  a  right  to  ask  that  women  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  jury. 

If  a  Federal  grand  jury  should  some 
day  Indict  one  or  more  hotel  owners  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  for  alleged  tax  evasion 
by  "skimming."  I  would  expect  the  U.S. 
Attorney  in  charge  of  the  case  to  argue 
most  seriously  for  exclusions  from  the 
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Jury  of  any  prospective  juror  whose  eco- 
nomic status  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  defendant — that  is,  who  was  a  Las 
Vegas  hotel  owner. 

However,  there  are  ways  to  rationalize 
the  situation  in  nearly  all  such  cases ;  for 
Instance,  the  hypothetical  Black  Muslim 
to  whom  I  referred  could  be  excluded 
from  the  Jury  on  grounds  of  what  he 
believed,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  his  religion  that  made  him  believe 
it;  women  could  be  excluded  from  the 
Jury  in  the  hypothetical  case  because  of 
prejudice,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
such  prejudice  was  based  on  sex;  and  so 
on  through  each  of  the  hypothetical 
examples. 

At  least  the  new  section  1862  of  title  28 
which  is  proposed  for  enactment  by  H.R. 
14765  is  not  poorly  drafted,  is  not  absurd, 
and  does  not  reqioire  something  which  is 
impossible.  I  shall  iK)t  propose  any 
amendment  to  this  section. 

PBOPOSKD     mW     SSCTIOlf     1863     Or     TnXK     38, 
XTNrrXD    STATXS   CODE 

The  new  section  1863  which  this  bill 
proposes  to  write  Into  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  appears  to  follow 
generally  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
in  this  area,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
section  1864  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code;  but  there  are  some  substantial  dif- 
ferences. They  are  worth  examining  in 
detaU. 

The  existing  law  provides  for  a  jury 
commissioner  and  a  clerk  to  act  jointly; 
the  proposed  new  law  calls  for  a  jury 
commission  to  be  composed  of  the  clerk 
and  a  citizen  appointed  by  the  court  as 
a  Jury  commissioner.  In  other  words, 
the  new  law  makes  the  clerk  of  the 
court  ex-offlcio  jury  commissioner.  This 
does  not  seem  to  represent  a  substantial 
departure  from  existing  law. 

The  proposed  new  law  Includes  a  pro- 
viso that  the  court  may  establish  a  sepa- 
rate jury  commission  for  one  or  more 
divisions  of  the  judicial  district  by  ap- 
pointing an  additions^  citizen  as  a  jury 
commissioner  to  serve  with  the  clerk  for 
each  such  division  or  divisions. 

There  is  no  similar  provision  in  section 
1864  of  the  United  States  Code  at  the 
present  time,  but  there  Is  a  provision  in 
section  1865  that  grand  and  petit  jurors 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  selected  from 
such  parts  of  the  district  as  the  court 
directs  so  as  to  be  most  favorable  to  an 
Impartial  trial,  and  not  to  incur  un- 
necessary expense  or  undue  burden  to 
citizens  of  any  part  of  the  district,  and 
that— 

To  this  end  the  court  may  direct  the  main- 
tenance of  separate  jury  boxes  for  some  or  all 
of  the  places  for  holding  court  In  the  dUtrlct 
and  may  appoint  a  jury  commissioner  for 
each  such  place. 

The  procedure  established  under  the 
proposed  new  provision  does  not  seem 
greatly  different  from  that  now  author- 
ized under  section  1865,  though  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  existing  law  are 
abandoned  in  the  proposed  new  lan- 
guage. 

A  very  substantial  difference  Is  to  be 
found,  however,  in  the  provision  with 
respect  to  the  jury  commissioner. 

The  existing  statute  requires,  in  sec- 
tion 1864,  that  the  jury  commltsioner 


"shall  be  a  citizen  of  good  standing,  re- 
siding in  the  district."  and  that  he  shall 
be  "well  known." 

The  language  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1863  provides  only  that  the  jury 
commissioner  "shall  during  his  tenure  In 
office  reside  In  the  judicial  district  or 
division."  Thus,  where  the  present  law 
requires  the  appointment  as  jury  com- 
missioner of  a  "well-known"  citizen  of 
"good  standing"  who  already  resides  in 
the  district,  the  proposed  new  law  would 
allow  the  appointment  of  an  outsider, 
merely  requiring  that  he  shall  reside  in 
the  district  or  division  during  his  tenure 
in  ofBce. 

Where  the  existing  law  requires  the 
appointment  as  jury  commissioner  of  a 
person  who  is  a  well-known  member  of 
the  principal  political  party  in  the  Dis- 
trict opposing  that  to  which  the  clerk  or 
deputy,  then  acting,  may  belong;  the 
proposed  new  law  merely  requires  that 
the  jury  conunissioner  shall  not  belong 
to  the  same  ix>litical  party  as  the  clerk 
serving  with  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the 
present  law  is  to  exclude  from  appoint- 
ment as  Jury  commissioners  members  of 
political  third  parties  or  splinter  parties 
which  do  not  have  a  substantial  mem- 
bership within  the  district.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  existing  law  is  to  re- 
quire appointment  as  jury  commissioner 
of  a  Democrat  where  the  clerk  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  the  appointment  of  a 
Republican  where  the  court  clerk  is  a 
Democrat. 

Under  the  proposed  new  language.  It 
would  be  possible  to  appoint,  as  Jmy 
commissioner,  a  member  of  any  political 
party  other  than  that  to  which  the  clerk 
l)elongs.  It  would  even  be  possible  to 
appoint  a  person  not  a  member  of  any 
political  party.  That  latter  possibility 
does  not  worry  me;  but  I  am  seriously 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  per- 
sons from  outside  my  State  might  be 
appointed  jury  commissioners,  subject 
only  to  the  requirement  that  they  come 
into  the  State  and  live  in  the  district  or 
division  for  which  appointed  during 
their  tenure  in  ofBce. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  under  this  proposed  new  lan- 
guage, a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  or  even  a  member  of  the  so-called 
Mississippi  Freedom  Party  might  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  Jury  commissioner.  I 
rather  think  the  purpose  of  drafting  this 
language,  as  it  has  come  to  us,  was  to 
permit  such  appointments. 

I  note  that  wherever  the  present  law 
provides  for  compensation  for  the  jury 
commissioner  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day 
for  each  day  he  is  necessarily  employed 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  the 
proposed  new  section  1863  provides  for 
paying  him  up  to  $50  per  day  plus  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

I  think  that  is  out  of  line  with  reality, 
and  it  is  also  out  of  line  with  the  in- 
creases in  fees  for  jurors  which  are  pro- 
posed in  this  bill:  from  $10  to  $20  per 
day  during  the  first  30  days,  $14  to  $25 
per  day  for  each  day  over  this  30  days, 
and  so  on. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
three  amendments  to  the  lang\iage  of 


the  proposed  new  section  1863:  one  to 
restore  the  requirement  for  appointment 
of  a  jury  commissioner,  in  any  instance, 
from  among  residents  of  the  judicial  dis- 
trict; one  to  restore  the  provision  of  ex- 
isting law  which  gives  the  position  of 
jury  commissioner  to  a  member  of  either 
the  largest  or  second  largest  political 
party  \n  the  district,  whichever  one  the 
clerk  of  court  does  not  belong  to;  and  a 
third  amendment  to  make  the  rate  of 
pay  for  Jury  commissioners  not  $50  per 
day  but  only  $20  per  day.  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  provisions  for  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

PaOPOSKD      NEW      SECTION     1S84      OT     ITTLE     28, 
UNITED   STATES   CODE 

Beginning  at  page  4  of  this  bill,  on 

line  3,  we  find  a  proposed  new  section 

1864  of   title   28,   United   States  Code. 

This  proposed  new  section  comprises 

six  subsections. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  maintain- 
ing a  master  jury  wheel  in  each  district 
or  division  which  has  a  jury  commis- 
sion. The  subsection  directs  that  the 
Jury  commission  shall  place  in  the  mas- 
ter wheel  "names  selected  at  random 
from  the  voter  registration  lists  of  per- 
sons residing  in  the  Judicial  district  or 
division." 

Then  follows  a  proviso  that  the  judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit  "shall  pre- 
scribe some  other  source  or  sources  of 
names  for  the  master  wheel  in  addition 
to  the  voter  registration  lists  where 
necessary,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  protect  the  rights  secured  by  sec- 
tion 1862." 

Section  1862,  as  proposed  for  enact- 
ment in  H.R.  14765.  is  back  on  page  3 
of  the  bill,  lines  2  to  5,  and  prohibits 
any  exclusion  from  jury  service  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  or  economic  status. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
viso in  subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed 
new  section  1864  of  title  28,  on  page  4 
of  this  bill,  authorizes  the  judicial 
council  of  the  circuit,  whenever  it  may 
decide  that  a  particular  race,  or  color, 
or  religion,  or  sex.  or  national  origin, 
or  economic  status  is  not  represented  by 
enough  ncunes  in  t^e  Jury  wheel,  to  pro- 
vide for  placing  in  the  wheel  additional 
names  of  persons  of  that  particular 
race,  or  color,  or  religion,  or  sex,  or 
national  origin,  or  economic  status. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  prescribing  some 
source  or  sources  of  nsmies  other  than 
the  voter  registration  lists. 

There  is  no  further  restriction  in  this 
subsection,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  bill, 
or  where  the  additional  names  are  to 
come  from.  The  Judicial  council  is  left 
free  to  name  any  conceivable  source  or 
sources  of  names. 

It  is  frightening  to  speculate  on  the 
possibility  offered  by  the  complete  free- 
dom which  subsection  (a)  of  the  pro- 
posed new.  section  1864  of  title  28  ex- 
tends to  the  judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit, in  naming  an  additional  source  or 
additlOTtal  sources  of  names  for  the  mas- 
ter jury  wheel. 

Suppose  the  Judicial  council  should 
decide  that  Uie  names  of  addition^ 
Negroes  should  go  In  the  wheel.    Could 
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a  membership  list  of  the  NAACP,  or  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  or  of  CORE,  be  designated— 
as  a  source  of  additional  ^ames  for  the 
master  jury  wheel?  i 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent 
it.  For  that  matter,  if  I  the  judicial 
council  of  the  circuit,  in  Us  discretion, 
chose  to  designate,  as  a  sqifrce  of  addi- 
tional names  for  the  wheel,  the  mem- 
bership list  of  the  so-callia  Mississippi 
Freedwn  E>emocratic  Party,  the  lan- 
guage now  carried  in  thU  bill  would 
appear  to  authorize  such  aetion. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  wants  to 
vote  to  authorize  the  selecliiDn  of  names 
of  members  of  a  particular  political 
party,  or  of  a  particular  p<^litical  action 


group,  for  inclusion  in  a;  master  jury 
wheel;  and  at  the  appropjriate  time,  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  ta  change  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  proposed  new  section 
1864  of  title  28  so  that  it  wiftnot  author- 
ize this.  T 

It  is  significant,  though  np  t  surprising, 
that  whereas  subsection  (ai  of  the  pro- 
posed section  1864  of  titld|28  provides 
for  random  selection  of  names  for  the 
voter  registration  lists,  to  be  placed  in 
the  master  jury  wheel,  thert  is  no  such 
requirement  of  random  s^Iiection  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of|hames  from 
any  other  source  or  sourcei  which  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  judicifli  council  of 
the  circuit.  Names  from  &m  such  addi- 
tional source  or  sources  may  be  hand- 
picked  without  in  any  way  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  law  as  HJl,  14765  pro- 
poses to  enact  it.  Of  course,  the  principle 
of  nondiscrimination  in  jiiify  selection 
would  be  violated,  most  grievously,  by 
any  such  efforts  to  pack  a  jliy  wheel. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  Surprising  to 
find  that  It  is  not  even  reqjuired  in  the 
proposed  new  section  1864  th4t  the  addi- 
tional soiu-ce  or  sources  natoed  by  the 
judicial  council  of  the  circu  %  shall  pro- 
duc3  names  of  residents  of  tiie  judicial 
district.  Unless  the  courts  Wiould  read 
into  the  bill  an  implied  requirement  of 
this  nature,  it  would  appear  that  the  bill 
could  be  construed  to  author  %e  Inclusion 
In  the  wheel  of  the  names  ol  Individuals 
who  are  not  residents  of  the  iUdiclal  dis- 
trict, if  these  names  come  fr  jm  a  source 
or  sources  prescribed  by  ttte  judicial 
council  of  the  circuit. 
•  At  the  appropriate  time.  ]  i  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  make  it  Wear  that 
whatever  their  source,  only  tlile  names  of 
residents  of  the  district  D)r  division 
served  by  the  jury  commlssit  p.  are  to  go 
uito  the  master  jury  wheel.    T 

Let  me  call  the  attention  ofj  the  Sena- 
tors to  the  fact  that  the  p]«vision  for 
random  selection  of  name;  from  the 
voter  registration  Usts  of  a  particular 
judicial  district  or  division,  for  place- 
ment in  the  master  jury  wieel  main- 
Mined  by  the  jury  commiss  on  serving 
such  judicial  district  or  divisibn,  appears 
wbe  m  conflict  with  two  othef  provisions 
01  uie  proposed  new  section  ll$64  of  title 
«.  specifically  subsections  U)  and  (d) 

1 1  f^»*"  explain  this  more  fiilly  when 
en!!.  ..  *  discussion  of  these  irespective 
suteections;  and  at  the  appropriate  time. 

rsm^  ?^^^  amendments  intended  to 
femedy  these  conflicts. 


Subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1864  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  which  Senators  will  find  beginning 
hi  line  14  on  page  4  of  the  biU  H.R.  14765 
Is  concerned  mainly  with  the  number  of 
names  to  be  placed  in  the  master  jury 
wheel  of  each  judicial  district  or  judicial 
division.  It  calls  for  placement  in  the 
wheel  of  a  number  of  names  equal  to 
at  least  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  voting  age  residing 
ui  the  district  or  division,  unless  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district  with  the  con- 
cmrence  of  the  judicial  council  of  the 
circuit  determines  that  maintenance  of 
such  a  number  of  names  in  the  master 
jury  wheel  is  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some, and  thereupon  prescribes  a  lesser 
number  of  names  to  be  maintained  in 
the  wheel. 

The  subsection  carries  a  limitation  in 
a  proviso,  fixing  the  absolute  minimum 
number  of  names  to  be  placed  in  the 
master  jury  wheel  in  a  district  or  divi- 
sion at  not  less  than  three  times  the 
total  number  of  jurors  actually  called 
for  jury  service  in  the  district  or  divi- 
sion during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  provisions  of  this  proposed  new 
subsection  might  perhaps  be  improved 
in  form,  but  they  seem  reasonably  clear 
as  they  stand,  and  do  not  appear  ob- 
jectionable in  any  respect.    Since  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  attempt,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  correct  the  drafts- 
rnanship  of  a  bill  merely  because  we 
think  we  might  be  able  to  d6  better  but 
only  where  the  existing  fault  is  so  great 
that  it  cries  out  for  conection,  I  shall 
have  no  amendment  to  propose  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  proposed  new  section 
1865  of  title  28. 

Moving  on  to  subsection  1c)  of  the 
proposed  new  subsection  1864  which 
Senators  will  find  in  the  first  three  lines 
on  page  5  of  the  bill  H.R.  14765.  we  come 
again  to  language  which  does  indeed  cry 
out  for  correction. 

This  subsection  appears  to  be  in  sharp 
confiict  with  the  provision  of  subsection 
(a)  of  the  same  section  that  names  to 
be  placed  in  the  master  jury  wheel  shall 
be  selected  at  random  from  the  voter 
registration  lists  of  persons  residing  in 
the  judicial  district  or  division.  Sub- 
section fc)  requires  that  the  master  jury 
wheels  shaU  contain  "names  of  persons 
residing  in  each  of  the  counties  parishes 
or  similar  political  subdivisions  withiri 
the  Judicial  district  or  division." 

Now,  there  may  be  a  dozen  counties 
or  parishes,  perhaps  more,  in  a  particu- 
lar judicial  district.  While  it  is  likely 
that  a  random  selection  of  several  hun- 
dred names  from  the  voter  registration 
lists  of  persons  residing  within  the  dis- 
trict will  include  at  le&st  a  few  names 
from  each  individual  county  or  parish 
this  is  by  no  means  statistically  certain' 
The  only  way  to  be  certain  that  the 
wheel  contains  names  of  persons  resid- 
ing in  each  of  the  counties  or  parishes 
or  similar  political  subdivisions,  withiri 
the  judicial  district  is  to  check  the  resi- 
dence addresses  of  the  individuals  whose 
names  have  been  selected  at  random 

Now,  suppose  this  is  done,  and  it  is 
found  that  a  particular  county  is  not 
represented  by  even  one  name.     How 
then,  is  compliance  with  the  language  of 
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subsection  (c)  to  be  attained?  Obvi- 
ously, some  names  of  individuals  resid- 
ing in  the  particular  county  or  parish 
will  have  to  be  added  to  the  names  al- 
ready in  the  jury  wheel.  But  where  and 
how  are  the  names  to  be  obtained  which 
are  to  be  added? 

Simply  to  proceed  with  a  random  selec- 
tion of  names  from  the  voter  registra- 
tion lists,  until  the  drawing  has  included 
the  names  of  one  or  two  or  three  or 
some  other  desired  number,  of  persons 
residing  in  the  particular  county  or  par- 
ish previously  unrepresented  by  any 
other  name  in  the  wheel,  may  make  it 
possible  to  accomplish  this  by  drawing 
only  a  few  more  names;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  that  hundreds  of  ad- 
ditional names  might  be  drawn  before 
this  could  be  accomplished. 

Would  these  names  be  added  to  those 
in  the  master  jury  wheel,  thereby  fur- 
ther unbalancing  the  representation  of 
various  counties  or  parishes?  Are  these 
unwanted  names  to  be  cast  aside?  Shall 
they  be  left  on  the  voter  registration 
lists?  This  bill  is  silent  on  all  these  ques- 
tions. 

An  easier  method,  obviously,  would  be 
to  select  some  names  from  the  voter 
registration  lists  which  are  known  to  be 
in  the  names  of  persons  residing  In  the 
particular  county  or  parish  which  Is  un- 
represented by  any  of  the  names  in  the 
wheel,  and  add  these  new  names  to  the 
others  in  the  wheel.  But  how  are  we  to 
select  these  names?  If  they  are  selected 
because  they  are  recognized  as  the  names 
of  residents  of  the  particular  county  or 
parish,  then  obviously  this  is  not  a 
random  selection.  Furthermore,  to  se^ 
lect  names  in  this  way  might  open  the 
door  to  possible  abuses,  just  as  would  any 
authority  be  to  pick  the  names  of  par- 
ticular individuals  for  inclusion  in  the 
master  jury  wheel. 

And  of  course,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  principle  of  nondiscrimination  In 
jury  selection  has  been  abandoned  as 
soon  as  the  handpicking  of  names  is 
started. 

Another  possible  way  to  accomplish 
the  result  required  by  subsection  (c)  of 
the  proposed  new  section  1864  might  be 
to  collect  in  one  place  all  the  names  of 
registered  voters  residing  in  the  partic- 
ular county  or  parish  which  is  unrepre- 
sented by  names  already  in  the  wheel, 
and  then  make  a  particular  number  of 
selections  at  random  from  this  group  of 
names.  This  would  necessitate,  of 
course,  having  a  separate  Mst  of  names 
of  the  registered  voters  residing  in  the 
particular  county  or  parish. 

If  such  lists  are  to  be  used,  why  not 
make  drawings  at  random  from  the  sepa- 
rate lists  of  registered  voters  residing  in 
each  county  or  parish,  and  then  put  them 
all  together  in  the  master  jury  wheel? 
One  problem  which  immediately  comes 
to  mind  in  connection  with  this  sug- 
gested procedure  is  the  necessity  of  de- 
ciding how  many  names  to  draw  from 
among  the  registered  voters  of  each 
county  or  parish. 

Shall  the  drawing  be  approximately 
equal,  and  accomplished  by  drawing 
names  at  random,  from  each  separate 
county  or  parish  list  in  turn?  This  might 
be    deemed    an    unfair    discrimination 
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against  those  counties  or  parishes  having 
larger  populations  than  some  of  the 
others,  and  which  therefore  mighc  be  ex- 
pected, statistically,  to  have  a  )>ropor- 
tionately  higher  number  of  name<i  In  the 
jury  wheel  on  the  basis  of  a  random 
drawing  from  the  entire  list  of  registered 
voters  residing  within  the  district. 

Would  it  be  proper  to  attempt  to  draw 
from  the  list  of  names  of  registered 
voters  residing  in  each  particular  county 
a  number  of  names  proportionate  to  the 
total  number  of  registered  votei-s  in  that 
county?  This  might  be  an  acceptable 
solution,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  language  in  this  bill  as 
it  now  stands. 

Furthermore,  neither  of  these  methods 
would  comply  with  the  requirement  in 
subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 1864  that  names  to  be  placed  in  the 
master  wheel  shall  be  selected  at  random 
from  the  voter  registration  lists  of  per- 
sons residing  In  the  judicial  district. 

Perhaps  in  an  effort  to  solve  s<mie  of 
these  problems,  the  drafters  of  tills  bill 
have  included  in  subsection  (d)  of  the 
proposed  new  section  1864  a  provision 
that  the  chief  judge  of  the  district  "shall 
prescribe,  by  rule,  definite  and  certain 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  jury 
commission  in  making  the  random  selec- 
tion of  names  required  by  subsections 
<a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section." 

This  requirement,  like  so  many  other 
requirements  of  this  bill,  Is  absolutely 
impossible  to  fulfill. 

The  chief  judge  can,  of  course,  pre- 
scribe by  rule,  definite  and  certain  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  by  the  jury  commis- 
sion ;  but  he  cannot  provide  dellnite  and 
certain  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
making  random  selection  of  names,  be- 
cause ruunes  which  are  selected  in  ac- 
cordance with  definite  and  certain  pro- 
cedures are  not  selected  at  random. 

Furthermore,  It  appears  that  any  pro- 
cedures which  might  be  prescribed  by 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district,  or  which 
would  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  the  proposed  new  section 
1864  requiring  the  master  jury  wheel  to 
contain  names  of  persons  residing  in 
each  of  the  counties,  parishes,  or  similar 
political  subdivisions  within  the  judicial 
district,  could  not  possibly  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  subsection  (a)  that 
names  to  be  placed  in  the  master  wheel 
be  selected  at  random  from  the  voter 
registration  lists  of  persons  residing  in 
the  judicial  district.  i 

In  order  to  clear  up  these  confusions 
And  contradictions,  I  propose  a  compro- 
mise. Let  us  amend  the  language  of  the 
proposed  new  section  1864  of  title  28  so 
as  to  remove  the  conflict  between  the 
provision  for  random  selection  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  provisions  in  sub- 
section <c)  requiring  the  Inclusion  of 
names  of  persons  residing  in  each  of  the 
counties,  parishes,  or  similar  political 
subdivisions  within  the  district. 


LEGISLATIVE    SCHEDULE— RECESS 
UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity leader  has  asked  that  notice  be  given 
that  it  is  proposed  that  tomorrow  the 


Senate  consider  Calendar  Nos.  1569 
and  1570.  Ttwse  are  HH.  16330  and 
HM.  16367,  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  further 
business,  pursuant  to  the  order  entered 
yesterday,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  p.m.)  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday,  September  16,  1966,  aj  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Septembei-  15  (legislative  day  of 
September  7),  1966: 

U.S.  LfAXSHAI. 

Anthony  R.  Marasco,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

In  tbx  Asmt 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3283,  3284, 
3285.  3286.  3287,  3288,  3292  and  3294: 

To  be  captain 
Rose.  Gerald  S.  (MSC) .  080336. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Adams,  Wllsie  H..  Jr.  (Inf),  090638. 
Hug,  Jack  P.  (Arty ) ,  090876. 
Johnson.  Robert  N.  (OrdC) ,  090891. 
Lewis,  Jerome  X.,  II  (Arty) ,  090925. 
Livingston,  James  L.  (Inf) ,  093809. 
Watklns,  Charlie  C.  (CB) ,  091116. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Dean,  Arthur  J,  Jr.  (Inf ) ,  O90753. 
Plannery,  Eugene  P.  (Arty) ,  090601. 
Segal,  Herbert  E.  (MSC) ,  099589. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Estey,    Melvyn    A.,    Jr.    (MSC),    097312. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified  tinder  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284.  3285.  3286.  3287  and  3288: 
To  be  majors 

Bagby.  Herschel  W..  01935035. 

ClrlciUo,  Alfred  S.,  0 1885964. 

Jofanaon.  Prank  G.,  O193S030. 

Kamatra.  Robert  H..  02a662M. 

Merrltt,  Pred  J.,  01924688. 

Mlllward,  William  N.,  Jr^  01937330. 

Morton,  James  B..  01932110. 

Reed.  Ramon  C,  02028744. 

Richnak.  Prank  W.,  02021116. 

Shalala.  Samuel  R.,  01936074. 

Vleler,  Eric  H..  02028644. 

Weems,  Elmer  J..  01936275. 

White,  Herbert  L.,  O1873044. 

To  be  cmptaint 
Allison.  Samuel  C,  Jr.,  O5307T68. 
Austin,  Thomas  A.,  01989977. 
Barnes,  Wilson  E..  05208583. 
Baucom.  Billy  J.,  05310567. 
Blackwood,  Jerry  D..  05403590. 
Bowles,  Gary  W..  05301674. 
Cripps,  Donald  W.,  0902881. 
Davis,  James  S.,  01937092. 
Doray,  Paul  D.,  019S7B94. 
Dunnuck,  Robert  T.,  O54050S9. 
Evans,  John  A.,  05403269. 
Fewox,  Jerome  E.,  05307586. 
Folkerson.  Donald  A..  04031300. 
Frith.  John  R..  05306522. 
Griggs,  James  L.,  05303710. 
Hazlewood.  Richard  L.,  O530S091. 
Houaer,  John  W..  04010211. 
Jackson,  Clarence,  Jr..  05208506. 
Kale,  Henry  P..  Jr.,  04036384. 


KendaU,  Presley  W..  05304990. 
Kendrlck.  Richard  P..  OS30S009. 
Kestle.  Lawrence  D.,  04085815. 
Knutaon.  Richard  H.,  O530438S. 
Lett.  James  W..  04004135. 
MarUn.  Donald  R.,  O4049S87. 
McOaniel,  Everett  8..  05005219. 
McLarty,  WlUlam  D..  05505657. 
McMiUon.  Don,  04030924. 
Mercer,  Warren  H.,  O500228I. 
Myers,  Melvin  L.,  05404094. 
Oberg.  Robert  E.,  04010906. 
Partln.  David  W..  04031501. 
Petherbrtdge,  Curtis  L.,  O406S330. 
Phillips,  Bruce  C,  05208179. 
Rlzzo.  Donald  R..  04031472. 
Rosier.  Curtis  W.,  05704538. 
SaxU.  Gordon  E..  05405264. 
Scheg.  Leonard  J.,  01B78411. 
Sims.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  O4071664. 
Stevens.  Ralph  P.,  05307406. 
Summers,  Ronald  K.,  O40314S6. 
Sylvan,  Lawrence  D.,  04063793. 
Van  Dyke,  James  A.,  04059488. 
Walpole,  Richard  W.,  04030960. 
Washington.  Samuel,  Jr.,  04044991. 
Young.  Roger  Q.,  04037123. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Asmuth,  George  W..  05530058. 
Bennett,  Walter  D.,  05311841. 
Binns.  Harvey  L.,  m,  05219166. 
Bradshaw,  James  D.,  02299733. 
Burlas,  Joseph  E^  Jr,  04070018. 
BuUer,  Arthur  H.,  OS406169. 
Cavedo,  John  R.,  O5406275. 
Collier,  WllUam  P.,  Jr,  05210730. 
Corcoran,  George  M..  02304762. 
Crockett,  Darwin  T.,  Jr,  05312261. 
Cross,  Edwin  L.,  05018087. 
Demchsak,  John  G.,  05011211. 
Dickinson,  Gary  L..  OS515090. 
Dorsey.  James  D.,  062 15877. 
Duggan,  Robert  M.,  05209025. 
Fang.  Donald  R^  052 16525. 
Felton,  Richard  O.,  053 14928. 
Plcke,  Robert  G.,  05514793. 
Fink,  Kenneth  L.,  05220362. 
Fonner.  David  W.,  06704816. 
FoBSVim,  Raymond  O.,  06705690, 
Glover,  William  L.,  O521580S. 
Halesky,  Paul  J..  05208100. 
Harris,  WiUiam  D.,  05218869. 
Etaupt,  Jerome  L.,  OS704995. 
Haynes,  Howard  R.,  05220439. 
Head,  William  J.,  05310762. 
Hlx,  William  M  ,  05413496. 
Horvath.  Richard  L..  04060453. 
Houghton,  Gareth  C,  05405819. 
Hughes,  Gary  D..  05311015. 
Johnson,  Darryl  W.,  O5410894. 
Johnston.  Eugene  J.,  05708273. 
Jones,  Colonel  B.,  05405756. 
JopUn,  Paul  L.,  05412395. 
Kirchner,  Peter  A.,  05221841. 
Knudson.  Wayne  C.  05315230. 
Kolch,  Marvin  J.,  05515815. 
Large,  George  R.,  05405719. 
Leadbetter,  Richard  A.,  05010596. 
Lecklltner,  Alan  D.,  05507783. 
Legare,  Ben  W.,  Jr..  05320698. 
Marshall.  Elbert  M..  05404212. 
McCellan,  David  M.,  05016954. 
McCormlck,  Donald  R.,  05531437. 
McGraw,  Jimmy  J.,  05409703. 
Menezes,  Ernest  R.,  05009387. 
Mengel,  Hussel  W.,  Jr.,  05221278. 
Milton,  Larry  L.,  05414372. 
Morris.  Delton  R.,  05304245. 
Mouw.  James  W..  O5409335. 
Murdoch,  Robert  V..  053 14691. 
O'Nell,  James  W..  05708296. 
Painter.  Dan  H..  05406267. 
Pearson,  Samuel  D.,  052I558S. 
Perrenot,  Frederick  A.,  05401283. 
Perry.  Daniel  R.,  05413181. 
Quast.  John  G.,  05215086. 
Rasch,  Robert  A,  05310931. 
Rawllngs.  Earl  D.,  02297286. 
Richardson.  Ha^.fciah  M.,  05317330. 


September  15,  1966 

Righter,  Christopher  D.,  O50  )fr732. 
Ritchie,  Richard  H.,  0521421  i 
Robertson,  Gerald  E.,  05512^ 
Saarl,  Donald  R.,  05010996. 
Sanderson,  Raybon  C,  05317985. 
SanfiUppo,  Richard  S.,  0531(J543. 
S.'U'da,  Ram  M.,  02310895. 
Scharberg,  Garry  A.,  0551231I. 
Schramm,  James  D.,  055321S  i. 
Sellers,  Tony  M.,  06406367. 
Smith,  George  D.,  05406931. 
Steen,  Robert  S.,  05310066. 
Strom,  Roger  C,  05709698. 
Thornton,  Robert  C,  O53085pf. 
Turner,  Terry  G.,  05513096. 
Van  Newklrk,  WllUam  K.,  0^0821. 
Ward,  Theron  W.,  05706658. 
Wright,  Rodney  L.,  O551704d. 
Taney,  Jlmmle  B.,  05318068. 
Young,  Alvln  D.,  05317909. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Allen,  Ralph  L.,  05415792. 

Allman,  Douglas  D.,  O570990(S , 

Bailey,  Charles  R.,  05414827. 

Bailey,  Robert  N.,  05310566. 

Bambini,  Adrian  P.,  Jr.,  05!  )7319. 

Barrlnger,  David  P.,  0231074  B , 

Bradley,  David  K.,  05535730, 

Brydon,  Charles  P.,  05024721 1 

Butler,  Francis  P.,  05019445. 

Cooke,  Harold  L.,  05415782. 

Deputy,  Thomas  M.,  055326i ! :. 

Dunn,  Gerald  J.,  Jr.,  052249: !  i. 

Dunnem,  Alvln  E.,  05418786 . 

Fitzgerald,  Kirk  S.,  0532688  . 

Olrdon,  Terry  A.,  05225084. 

Oodfrey,  Richard  P.,  O5406(  1  9. 

(Sorday,  James  C,  05320858 

Hampton,  John  W.,  0531926  S . 

Hartwlg.  Rodger  E.,  054191G|6 . 

Helsner,  Ralph  P.,  Jr.,  O5226$<0. 

Jackson,  Alver  L.,  Jr.,  05325£V8. 

Jackson.  James  R..  0541663II, 

Kessel,  Philip  W.,  05406601.   , 

Klsh,  George  W.,  05020557.    I 

Kulvlch,  Robert  G.,  058753J  % 

Lanford,  Nathan  A.,  054157*6. 

Lorimer,  William,  IV.,  05533*2J79. 

McCarthy,  Gordon  O.,  O501  [(45. 

Nelzger,  Melvin  E.,  0671067  U 

Nye,  James  D.,  02314611. 

Pollard,  William  H.,  057100!  i. 

Rea.  Billy  C,  03128274.  ] 

Reed,  Ira  M.,  Jr.,  O540657S.     I 

Bevello,  Charles  T..  052305!  i 

Riddle,  Ronald  W.,  0532499  iT 

Roberts,  Rodolfo,  05826606.  I 

Sammons,  Richard  G.,  05710^89. 

Sexton,  Heyward  E.,  054188:  !■  i. 

Shelton,  Henry  H.,  05319031 . 

Slsler,  George  K.,  05326482 

Smith,  James  W.,  05415906. 

Spearman,  Ronald  K.,  0541I  l|66. 

Tripler,  David  J.,  05406528. 

Turl,  Robert  T.,  05228584. 

Tyson,  William  E.,  05321416 , 

Vanderland,  Peter  A.,  05227  If  9. 

Vanderwal.  Wouter  K.,  0541^24. 

Wallace,  Charles  L.,  053212*3. 

Watklns,  David  C,  0532518)  J 

Wlese,  Frederick  W.,  053265  ». 

Wilson,  Lee  H.,  05320022. 

The  following- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  Of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  bra  Oches  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  ip,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3J$5,  3286,  3287, 
8288,  3290,  3291,  3292,  3294,  ^ttd  3311: 
To  be  captain.  Army  Nuree  Corps 

Kingsbury,  Betty  J.,  N2295'  lj4. 

To  be  captains,  Dentc  t  Corps 

Adams,  Roy  P.,  O6S18093. 

Bulken,  James  D.,  05021800 

'•eney,  Gerald  P.,  O5209728t 

Hipp,  Benny  R.,  05400388. 

Ishimura,  Samuel  M..  O580(  1  IT. 
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Lewis,  Lawrence  M.,  05013261, 
Machuca,  Julio  A.,  05826385. 
Madison,  Richard  D.,  05220508. 
Naito,  Roy  M.,  05216791. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Brown,  James  P.,  IV,  05001829. 
Burgln,  William  W.,  Jr.,  04062119. 
Chenoweth,  Richard  G..  02309412. 
Chronister,  Wayne  S.,  02300667. 
Dlshman,  Jess  M.,  Jr.,  05525295. 
Eisenbaum,  Sidney  L..  05015254. 
Foy.  Gerald  W.,  05021826. 
GalUlot,  Robert  V.,  05224125. 
Glendening,  Thomas  B.,  05711686. 
Grossman,  Richard  A.,  05708951. 
Guzman,  Eduardo,  Jr.,  053 19656. 
Hill,  Paul  S.,  04048188. 
Houston,  Samuel  D.,  05400406. 
Kaplan,  Burton  H.,  04069056. 
Levinson,  Louis  E.,  05014864. 
Lewis,  Charles  W.,  02305355. 
Lockett,  Bobby  L.,  02313096. 
Terra,  Justin  C,  05239594. 
Williams,  McRae  W.,  05227683. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Ellis,  Barbara  S.,  N5411392. 
To    be   first    lieutenants.   Dental   Corps 
Edmonds.  Peter  P.,  05007899. 
ElUnger,  Harley  A.,  05224197. 
GetchonlB,  James  A..  05014718. 
Goldberg,  Joel  R.,  OS227429. 
Hahn,  Eitel  H.,  05420771. 
Herrmann,  John  W.,  05214395. 
Maupln,  Clay  C,  Jr.,  05519606. 
Serlng,  Dale  L.,  05519521. 

To  be  first  lieuteTiants,  Judge  Advocate 

General's  Corps 
Keene,  Kenneth  P.,  02321941. 
Robbins,  Thomas  Q.,  O530998S. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 
Barcia,  Peter  J.,  05312049. 
Beeler,  Henry  S.,  05214762. 
Bianchi.  Anthony.  05520017. 
Briggs,  William  A.,  052121S5. 
Brown,  Luther  E.,  05313771. 
Brundage,  Bruce  H.,  02316836. 
Camp,  Richard  A.,  05010182. 
Caporossl,  Paul  V.,  02316811. 
Chojnacki,  Richard  E.,  02316805. 
Collin,  Daniel  B.,  02316804. 
Corder,  Michael  P.,  05219996. 
DiBella.  Nicholas  J.,  02316908. 
Escue,  Henry  M.,  Jr.,  05310146. 
Gibson,  Eldon  V.,  02320779. 
Haynes,  Richard  J.,  02320780. 
Herzlnger,  Raymond  G.,  OS226024. 
Peck,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  05227354. 
Petty,  WUllam  C,  05711353. 
Post,  Albert  A.,  02320669. 
Rankin,  Edward  A.,  05514106. 
Robertson,  Theodore  R.,  02320667. 
Rumbaugh,  James  H.,  02313017. 
Sawyer,  Robert,  05519200. 
Schlele,  Howard  P.,  02316739. 
Shlvely,  Harold  H.,  Jr.,  05219973. 
Snyder,  Alexander  B.,  02316744. 
Sweet,  Robert  S.,  02320740. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service 

Corps 
Collins,  Robert  P.,  05214004. 
Foster,  George  H.,  02307917. 
Glove,  Francis  L.,  05310184. 
Laaken,  Bernard  R.,  05223729. 
Manaro,  Arthur  J.,  OS305181. 
03rlen,  Joseph  D.,  OS216224. 
Schwlcker,  Dale  H.,  02314342. 

To  be  first  lieutenant,  Women's  Army 

Corps 
Hampton,  Marian  P.,  L5317056. 

To  be  second  lieutenants.  Army  Medical 

Specialist  Corps 
Heffley,  Annabelle  L.,  M2317334. 
Tibbie,  Judith  R.,  M2317833. 


To  be  second  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Jones,  Mary  M.,  N2317171. 

To  be  second  lieutenants,  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Bock,  Lauren  G.,  05710367. 

Bronson,  Marion  M.,  02319715. 

Fryer,  Eugene  D.,  02317569. 

LohmUler,  William  E.,  05530776. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  In  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  2106,  3283,  3284, 

3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3292: 
Stalnaker,  Edward  B.,  05323787. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Med- 
ical Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2106,   3283,  3284.  3286, 

3287,  3288,  and  3290: 
Andrews,  Kevin  R. 
Scheer,  Eddie  F. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  and  3286: 
Adaml,  Frederick  W., 

in 

Ballard,  Robert  I. 

05421632 
Bessette,  Harvey 
Boland,  Hayden  E. 
Bowen,  Alfred   T.,  Jr 
Bridges,  Terrell  D. 
BrouBsard,  Harry  L. 
Callaway,  John  H. 
Campbell,  Samuel  E. 
Camuso,  Guy  J.,  Jr. 
Cording,  Lewis  C. 
Davis,  William  S. 
Dimuzlo,  David  A. 
Dobrogowskl, 

PhilUp  A. 
English,  Charles  H.,  Jr 
Plgone,  Robert  J. 
Gordon,  Danny  M. 
Hart,  Walter  D.,  Jr. 
Hennigh,  Thomas  L. 
Hickman,  Bennle  D. 
Higbe,  Wayne  J. 
Humo,  John  T. 
Jackson,  Thomas  M. 
Johnson,  Richard  G 
Kellner,  Wayne  A. 
Kinman,  Leroy  E. 
Koehler,  Alexander 

S.  J. 
Lambert,  Eugene 

05234594 


Leon,  Philip  W. 
Maddan,  Jack  H.,  Jr. 
Marino,  William  J. 
Martin,  Richard  H. 
Maultsby,  Calvin  N. 
Mayfield,  Truman  M. 
McCorkle,  Gary  K. 
McDonnell,  Patrick 

J.,  Jr. 
McLain,  Frederick 

R.,  Jr. 
MoUer,  Elmer  R.,  Ill 
Montgomery,  Waldo 

W.,  Jr. 
Morris,  Lansford  D. 
Moss,  Donald  E. 
Nordin,  Daniel  E. 
.O'ConncH-,  James  C. 
O'Looney,  James  P. 
Queen,  John  F. 
Rauter,  Thomas  C. 
Ruth,  Lorry  R.,  Jr. 
Salverson,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Starr,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Larry  L. 
Taylor,  William  J. 
Vincent,  Donald  D. 
Walz,  Robert  D. 
Wescott,  Donald  C. 
White,  Dennis  J. 
Whitney,  John  L. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  15  (legislative 
day  of  September  7) ,  1966: 

Equal  Employment  OppoRTUNrrT 
Commission 
Stephen  N.  Shulman,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
tmn  expiring  July  1,  1967. 

National  Mediation  Boaid 

Howard  G.  Gamser,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for 
the  term  expiring  July  1,  1969. 

In  the  Public  Health  Sekvicb 
The    nominations    beginning    George    E. 
Goodman,  to  be  surgeon,  and  ending  Joel  P. 
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KoUln.  to  b«  senior  mssistant  •anltary  engi- 
neer, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoNaacssiONAi. 
Recoko  on  September  6.  1968. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi-bsday,  Seitemucr  15, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch. 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Vnto  Thee.  O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my 
«ouZ.— Psalm  25:  1. 

O  spirit  of  the  living  God,  whose  still, 
small  voice  still  summons  us  to  turn 
aside  from  the  feverish  ways  of  foolish 
men,  drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 
till  our  strivings  cease;  take  from  our 
Bouls  the  strain  and  stress,  and  let  our 
"ordered  lives  confess  the  beauty  of  Thy 
peace. 

In  this  mood  we  come  this  day  and 
bow  our  hearts  at  this  altar  of  prayer. 
May  we  be  led  into  green  pastures,  be- 
side still  waters,  and  find  restors.tion  of 
spirit  and  a  renewal  of  our  faith  ii  Thee. 
Even  though  we  walk  through  th«  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  we  will  fear  no 
evil  for  Thou  art  with  us,  strengthening 
Us  and  supporting  us. 

Bless  Thou  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  they  may  have  wisdom  and  faith 
and  courage  for  the  experiences  of  this 
day.  and  may  they  never  fail  man  nor 
Thee.  So  may  we  and  other  nations  to- 
gether find  the  way  to  peace.  In  the 
Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 

The  Joiunal  of  thei>roceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  f (blowing  title: 

H.R.  18559.  An  act  t^  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  196<J  to  authorize  the  estajlishment  and 
operation  of  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education  and  research  in  the  v.  rlous  fields 
relating  to  the  development  of  marine  re- 
aource*.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announces!  that  the 
Senate  Agrees  to  the  rep..,rt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
vites  of  the  two  Houses  on  ti.e  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
13712)  entitled  "A.i  act  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1838  to  ex- 
tend its  protectior.  to  additional  em- 
ployees, to  raise  the  miniirmm  wage,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


RECESS 
The  SPEAKER.    The  House  will  stand 
In  recess  subject  to  thr  call  of  the  Chair. 


Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes pjn.),  the  House  stood  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M.  Mil- 
ler, announced  the  Vice  President  and 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice  President  taking  the  chair  at 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  conduct  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  into  the 
Chamber  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  BoGGs;  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Zablocki;  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Moss;  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gebalb  R.  Fom>;  the 
gentleman  from  nUnois,  Mr.  Asxbbs; 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  Mrs. 

BOLTOK. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  accompany 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  into  the  Chamber  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  Mr.  MANsriiLD;  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lohg;  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  Mr.  Smathbrs; 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Russkll  ; 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Fui- 
bright;  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
DniKSEN;  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Hickenlooph;  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  KncBXL;  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Mr.  Ancnv;  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.   Saltonstall. 

The  Doorkeeper  atmounced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  governments 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  took  the  seats  reserved 
for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  states  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostnmi. 

At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Doorkeeper  annoimced  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  escorted  by  the  committee 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, our  country  today  is  honored  to 
have  in  its  midst  one  of  the  world's  most 
djmamic  leaders  from  one  of  Asia's  most 
vital  coimtries,  tied  to  us  by  true  bonds 
of  friendship. 

Oiu-  Houses  of  Congress  are  also  hon- 
ored to  convene  in  joint  meeting  to  hear 
the  message  of  a  friend.     Our  distin- 


guished guest  comes  to  us  as  a  veteran 
of  our  forces,  a  much  decorated  hero  of 
epic  battles  for  freedom  and  security,  a 
statesman  of  high  ideals,  whose  vision 
has  already  found  responsive  chords  in 
those  reaches  of  the  world  where  aggres- 
sion once  again  is  on  the  move  and  where 
free  men,  once  more,  are  rallying  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

It  is  my  great  privilege,  my  colleagues. 
and  I  deem  it  a  high  honor,  to  present 
to  you  His  Excellency  Ferdinand  E.  Mar- 
cos, President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
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has  been  for 


A'^DRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES 

President  MARCOS.  Mr.  Vies  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
I  must  first  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  his  generous  introduction. 

When  your  distinguished  diplomat  by 
instinct  and  by  necessity.  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  extended  to  me  the  invitation 
of  your  great  leader  President  Johnson 
to  visit  the  United  States  in  his  now 
well-storied  and  effective  trips  to  Asia.  I 
did  not  expect  the  distinct  honor  of  ad- 
dressing a  Joint  session  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

For  there  is  no  more  noble  forum  than 
the  U.S.  Congress.  It  Is  the  Foro  Ro- 
mano, the  Roman  Forum  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  For,  indeed,  in  our  century, 
you  are  more  than  the  voices  of  the 
American  people  or  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. The  voices  that  speak  here  speak  to 
every  man  of  the  world.  And  It  is  here. 
since  the  18th  century,  that  the  Issues 
of  modem  times  have  been  expressed  and 
debated.  Your  decisions  impinge  upon 
the  lives  of  the  lowly  and  powerful  alike 

Conscious  of  these  circiimstances,  I 
come  as  an  Asian,  and  I  come  with  a  mes- 
sage from  Asia  and  especially  my  coun- 
try, the  Philippines. 

For,  in  culmination  of  a  novel  experi- 
ment in  government,  the  United  States 
dismantled  its  colonial  machinery  In  my 
country  some  20  years  ago  on  July  4, 
1946.  It  is  as  the  elected  representa- 
tive of  an  Asian,  nation  of  32  million 
people  whose  independence  and  destiny 
in  the  modem  world  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  this  Hall,  that  I  stand 
before  you  today. 

I  come  before  you  as  the  bearer  of 
these  messages. 


nasT    Ml 


-nUTKKNAL      AfTECTION 


■nie  first  Is  a  message  of  fraternal  af- 
fection from  the  Filipino  people. 

America  occupies  a  special  place  in 
Philippine  hearts.  So  do  the  American 
people.  And  we  Filipinos,  for  our  part, 
are  proud  to  be  counted  among  Ameri- 
ca's friends  and  allies. 

I  have  Journeyed  10,000  miles  across 
the  Pacific  and  continental  America.  I 
have  come  from  Asia,  from  what  some 
may  describe  as  another  world.  But  I 
feel  at  home  in  yoiur  midst. 

For  here  in  America  I  breathe  a  na- 
tive air,  the  air  of  freedom  that  has 
become  as  much  the  breath  of  life  for 
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our  young  Republic  as  it 
yours  for  nearly  200  years. 

And  in  this  inner  citadel  of  American 
democracy.    In    this    Con^t-ess    of    the 
United  States,  where  the 
freedom  beats  strong  and 
heart  is  at  ease. 

At  ease  and  full.  For 
the  free  world,  to  stand 
member  how  a  great  Natio 
in  liberty  tempered  by  le 
greatest  of  democracies 
freedom,  and  became,  in  twjo  global  wars. 
the  salvation  of  the  worl(i.  And  now, 
at  the  summit  of  its  poweh*,  it  is  called 
upon  to  lead  in  translating  Into  reality 
the  most  cherished  of  humatilty's  hopes: 
peace  with  justice.  In  a  [world  rebuilt 
upon  a  moral  order  that  iniaires  survival 
and  growth  even  under  the  ihadow  of 
manmade  total  destruction. 

For  a  Filipino  like  myself  j  to  stand  here 
is  also  to  remember  that  la  this  kindly 
land  lies  one  of  the  founta)aheads  of  his 
own  country's  liberties,  that  from  here 
emanated  the  generous  unpulse  that 
made  possible  a  new  birth  lof  freedom  in 
the  Pacific,  that  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
Philippines  is  a  sister  rej 
United  States. 

That  new  birth  of  fre 
island  nation  was  but  the 
The  independence  of  thb  Philippines 
initiated  the  dismantling  6t  colonialism 
in  Asia,  a  historic  process  that  was  to 
extend  to  Africa  and  eventually  become 
worldwide.  To  America  belongs  the 
pioneer's  honor  for  bringing  about  one  of 
the  glories  of  our  age:  thp  vast  exten- 
sion of  the  frontiers  of  f re^om  through 
the  emergence  of  so  many  hew  sovereign 
states.  I 

Filipinos  believe  that  he  I  who  does  not 
look  back  to  his  origins  wil]  not  reach  his 
goal.  This  belief  applies  In  nations  as 
well  as  men.  When  I  say  that  we  Fili- 
pinos have  a  special  regard  for  America, 
I  look  back  to  a  Philippine-American 
association  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
during  which  a  friendship  was  formed 
strong  enough  to  endure  the  trials  of  war, 
and  I  hope  rich  enough  hi  living  values 
to  meet  the  varied  and  staifn  challenges 
of  peace. 

THE  aXVOLtmON   or  is 98 

I  look  back  and  It  was  I  precisely  this 
spirit  of  prevailing  freedom  In  the  United 
States,  the  ripeness  of  emancipation  In 
your  society,  that  made  the  PhlUppine 
revolutionary  leaders  in  1|98  come  into 
consultation  and  some  terms  of  partner- 
ship with  Admiral  Dewey,  even  before  a 
single  American  had  landed  on  our 
shores. 

The  facts  are  In  hlstorv*:  the  agree- 
ment between  President  Ajuinaldo  and 
Adm.  George  Dewey;  the  consensus  of 
opinion  between  the  Filipinos  fighting  an 
ancient  monarchy  and  a  colonial  regime 
and  the  Americans  regarding  the  pro- 
cedure of  our  finally  realiting  freedom. 

THE  PmLIPPlNX-AKmi^AN    WAR 

It  matters  not  now  to  niany  what  the 
true  agreement  was  between  American 
representatives  and  Filipiio  revolution- 
aries in  Hong  Kong — as  to  whether  you 
promised  independence,  denied  it,  and 
claimed  the  Philippines  as  a  purchase 
'or  $20  million— thus  starting  the  bloody 
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war  between  your  coimtry  and  mine  of 
1898  to  1902. 

BATAAN    ANO   COBSEGIDO* 

For  you  redeemed  all  of  these  with 
such  an  enlightened  colonial  policy  that 
the  Filipino  committed  himself  to  de- 
struction in  the  frontlines  of  the  lost 
battles  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor  as  well 
as  the  underground  under  American 
higher  commanders.  The  frontiers  of 
these  historic  places  were  manned  by 
Filipino  troops  and  Filipino  officers. 

It  matters  not  except  to  us  that  after 
the  Second  World  War  the  Filipino  sol- 
dier felt  disowned  by  yAu  when  you  ap- 
proved the  law  which  provided  that  sei-v- 
ice  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth inducted  to  the  U.S.  Army 
shall  not  be  considered  service  in  the 
U.S.  Army  for  purposes  of  benefits  and 
rights  granted  by  law. 

For  the  American  leaders  again  listen- 
ing in  a  spirit  of  fairness  have  openly  de- 
clared an  injustice  had  been  committed 
and  you  have  sought  and  are  still  seeking 
to  right  this  wrong. 

KOREA 

So  the  Filipino  soldier  again  died  in 
the  battlefields  of  Korea  beside  his 
American  comrades  for  the  same  cause, 
while  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  was 
fighting  its  own  war  of  suivlval  against 
the  Huks,  the  armed  elements  of  com- 
munism In  my  coimtry  who  had  staged 
their  own  violent  national  liberation 
movement. 

VIETNAM 

And  today  we  send  our  sons  to  South 
Vietnam  on  an  errand  of  mercy  al- 
though we  face  the  retaliation  of  armed 
communism  in  our  own  land  In  the  midst 
of  a  financial  crisis. 

What  matters  was  that  you  had  will- 
ingly abided  by  the  true  image  of  Amer- 
ica, at  once  providing  in  the  Pliilipplnes 
a  condition  of  the  spirit  of  freedom: 
Founding  throughout  the  country  a  uni- 
versal educational  system;  replacing  the 
feudal  dispensation  of  the  once  regnant 
Spanish  regime  wltli  civil  institutions; 
helping  the  Commonwealth  Government 
in  Its  efforts  to  Implement  social  and 
economic  reforms,  and,  finally.  Introduc- 
ing into  our  much-Europeanized  culture, 
the  technology,  awareness,  ideas,  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  vigorous  civilization  of  the 
new  world. 

And,  as  an  Asian,  may  I  say  that  this 
is  precisely  what  has  endeared  the  civil- 
ization of  America  to  Asia.  As  Tagore 
had  declared,  at  the  turn  of  the  19th 
century.  It  Is  the  modern  spirit  of  Liber- 
alism that  makes  the  West  relevant  to  us. 

SECOND  MESSAGE VOTE   OF  THANKS 

The  second  message  from  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  vote  of  thanks  to  America. 

History  recalls  that  twice  in  this  cen- 
tury America's  power,  wielded  with 
courage  and  heroism  by  the  American 
people,  has  provided  the  margin  of 
strength  needed  to  bring  world  wars  to  a 
victorious  end.  Twice  after  victory, 
America  shuimed  the  prospect  of  world 
domination  and  turned  instead  to  the 
tasks  of  peace. 

The  Filipino  people  are  thankful  that 
the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world 
today  is  also  the  power  most  completely 


committed  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
based  on  law  and  justice. 

A  distinguished  historian  has  pre- 
dicted that  future  genei-ations  will  re- 
gard as  the  noblest  achievement  of  our 
time,  not  military  or  scientific  conquests, 
but  the  acceptance  of  international  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
human  family.  If  this  should  indeed  be 
the  verdict  of  history,  America  would  be 
entitled  to  claim  a  major  share  of  the 
credit.  For  America  has  pioneered  in 
giving  reality  to  the  revolutionary  con- 
cept that  rich  nations  should  help  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves,  not  only 
because  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  today  s 
interdependent  world  but  because  it  is 
right. 

We  in  the  Philippines  are  also  thank- 
ful America  has  discharged  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  being  the  first  and  fore- 
most atomic  power  in  the  world  with  re- 
straint and  wisdom.  Humanity's  safety 
and  Its  chances  for  survival  rest  In  the 
hands  of  America  and  we  thank  God 
that  those  strong  hands  are  firmly  har- 
nessed to  the  uses  of  peace  and  the  heart 
that  moves  them  entirely  worthy  of  its 
solemn  trust. 

THIRD   MESSAGE 

My  third  message  is  of  greater  urgency 
from  the  Philippines  as  well  as  from  all 
of  Asia. 

THE    WALL   OP   FEAR 

As  an  Asian  friend  who  has  read  the 
Asian  mind  and  heart,  allow  me  to  speak 
In  candor. 

We  note  some  hesitancy,  some  frustra- 
tion and  doubts  In  America  today. 

After  you  lost  the  mainland  of  China 
to  communism,  after  the  battles  of 
Korea  and  the  debacle  of  Dien  Bien 
Phu,  you  have  doubted  your  own 
strength,  your  own  competence,  and 
questioned  your  own  wisdom.  Even 
after  the  commitment  of  your  sons  in 
Vietnam,  still  the  question  is  asked: 
"Where  are  we  headed  for?"  The 
mothers  ask,  "Why  must  our  sons  die 
in  some  imknown  land?" 

We  condole  with  you  because  we  too 
have  lost  our  sons  In  battle.  We  too 
have  known  the  horrors  of  war.  God 
grant  that  America  will  never  know 
what  we  have  known  at  first  hand — 
Manila  was  the  most  ravaged  city  in  the 
Far  East  after  World  War  II,  and,  in  the 
distinguished  company  of  bombed-out 
shattered  cities,  was  next  only  to  War- 
saw. 

God  grant  that  America  will  never  see 
what  we  saw — an  occupation  army  in 
full  control  of  city  and  countryside. 

And  we  know  what  gueriilla  warfare 
means;  we  are  intimate  with  its  cruel 
connotations.  And  we  know  what  it  is 
to  die  in  jungle  fastnesses  as  well  as  in 
street  corners  and  alleys — as  your  young 
men  once  knew  death  in  Berlin  and 
Paris,  as  they  are  experiencing  now  in 
the  mud  and  mire  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Philippines  is  the  only  country, 
perhaps,  which  has  overcome  a  national 
Communist  rebellion  with  its  own  indige- 
nous troops — ^without  the  aid  of  alien 
soldiery.  And  even  today  in  the  Philip- 
pines communism  again  has  resurged  as 
a  reaction  to  our  increased  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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You  who  have  lost  your  sons  in  an  un- 
known land — why  such  death,  you  ask? 
When  will  these  sacrifices  end,  and  what 
does  the  future  hold  for  all  of  us? 

These  are  your  questions.  Gone  for 
our  moment  of  history  is  Orotius  and  his 
vision  of  world  order.  Only  you  can  an- 
swer these  questions.  I  can  only  offer 
you  my  thoughts. 

You  have  built  around  you  a  wall  of 
fear— the  wall  of  fear  of  Asia  and  all 
things  Asian.  It  Is  the  wall  of  fear  of 
Asian  communism.  It  is  the  wall  of  the 
unknown,  the  distant,  the  unplumbed 
risks,  and  the  imagined  terrors. 

For  a  time  Asia  cringed  in  anxiety  as 
there  were  suggestions  that  you  forfeit 
your  leadership  in  the  Pacific  because  of 
fear. 

America,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
you  to  lay  down  the  heavy  burden  of 
leadership.  Out  of  the  bounty  of  yoiur 
human  and  material  resources,  this  great 
country  has  already  given  more  gener- 
ously to  the  common  ftuid  of  human 
welfare  than  any  other  single  nation  In 
history.  In  the  lifetime  of  this  genera- 
tion alone,  America  has  contributed  more 
to  the  security  and  well-being  of  the  free 
world  than  could  ever  be  repaid  by  its 
beneficiaries. 

Ftor  America  by  the  inscrutable  judg- 
ment of  destiny  has  become  the  trustee 
of  civilization  for  all  humanity.  And 
America  cannot  escape  this  role. 

WK  A»K  NOT  WINNING  THK  WAR  FOB  THE  MIND 
AND    BKABT   OF   ASIA 

The  summons  to  America  is  world- 
wide, but  the  area  of  greatest  urgency  is 
my  own  region,  Asia.  In  Asia  today,  the 
Issue  of  world  war  or  world  peace  hangs 
In  perilous  balance.  In  Asia  the  future 
of  freedom  Is  being  disputed  in  battle- 
fields as  well  as  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men — In  the  hamlets,  the  market- 
places. Last  year  we  were  losing  the 
military  war.  Today  the  tide  has  turned. 
The  military  initiative  has  transferred  to 
Vietnam  and  her  allies.  But  we  are  not 
winning  the  war  for  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Asia.    We  are  in  danger  of  losing  it. 

In  Asia  the  ultimate  questions  are 
being  asked  concerning  man's  capacity, 
in  this  atomic  age,  to  survive  his  own 
suicidal  instincts,  fashion  workable 
modes  of  coexistence,  and  eventually 
build  that  better  world  to  which  his 
nobler  self  aspires. 

TKK  THKXX  CHALLXNGXS 

Asia  today  challenges  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  three  vital  fields: 
security  from  aggression;  economic  co- 
operation; and  the  definition  of  the  moral 
and  political  basis  upon  which  a  new, 
more  creative,  more  stable  partnership 
could  be  biiilt. 

VIETNAM 

The  war  in  Vietnam  agitates  the  whole 
world  and  has  brought  into  sharp  focus 
the  problems  of  Asian  security.  We 
stand  with  America  in  maintaining  that 
aggression,  whether  perpetrated  openly 
or  by  proxy  must  be  deterred  and  de- 
feated, that  all  nations,  Asian  or  not,  are 
entitled  to  freedom  from  fear  of  sub- 
version or  overt  attack,  that  they  should 
have  the  period  of  peace  they  need  to 
attend  unmolested  to  their  urgent  tasks 
of  economic  and  social  development. 


AITEK  VIXTNAM 

But  peace  or  victory  in  Vietnam  Is  only 
part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
Asian  security.  After  Vietnam  resurgent 
China  poses  the  bigger  problem.  Very 
soon  Commxmist  China's  growing  mili- 
tary power  may  match  its  intransigence 
and  its  expansionist  ambitions.  This  is 
the  looming  menace  to  Asian  and  world 
security  today. 

If  the  problem  were  simply  a  power 
equation,  it  could  be  solved  tomorrow. 
But  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  lies  an 
agonizing  dilemma. 

THE  DANGEKOCS  PEEIOD  OF  A  SECURITY   GAP 

To  the  free  Asian  nations  rightly  be- 
long the  primary  responsibility  for  their 
own  security  and  well-being.  This  is  an 
Inevitable  and  a  welcome  consequence  of 
independence.  It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as 
a  duty.  However,  China's  power,  bla- 
tantly militant  and  still  unrestrained  by 
firm  commitments  to  International  law, 
is  developing  during  the  dangerous  In- 
terim period  when  the  other  Asian  states, 
whether  jointly  or  alone,  cannot  organize 
adequate  defensive  strength  and  before 
the  United  Nations  has  perfected  its  ca- 
pacity to  maintain  international  peace 
and  order.  The  resxilting  security  gap 
invites  intervention,  subversion,  and  for- 
eign-inspired "wars  of  liberation."  This 
dangerous  security  gap  which  is  the  pres- 
ent period  can  only  be  filled  by  America. 
However  much  Asian  nations  may  abhor 
or  at  best  regard  with  distrust  such  non- 
Asian  power.  It  is  only  American  mili- 
tary power  that  Is  acceptable  in  Asia  and 
great  enough  to  deter  Communist  China's 
aggressive  tendencies. 

As  an  Asian  who  has  made  it  his  life- 
work  to  study  and  know  the  Asian  mind 
and  heart  as  reflected  in  the  different 
countries,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
the  .old  hard-core  leaders  around  Mao 
TSe-tung  are  firmly  and  securely  In 
power.  The  mantle  of  authority  upon 
the  demise  of  Mao  Tse-tung  will  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Marshal  Lin  Piao, 
the  prophet  of  Mao  Tse-tung  still  sup- 
ported by  Chou  En-lal.  This  is  a  hard 
political  reality.  During  the  lifetime  of 
these  leaders  at  the  least,  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
the  moderation  or  mellowing  of  Chinese 
Communist  policies.  It  is  felt  that  Mao 
Tse-tung's  version  of  protracted  war,  the 
war  of  national  liberation,  shall  be  uti- 
lized as  an  instrument  of  ideological  ex- 
pansion by  means  of  an  interminable 
wave  of  guerrilla  action  sustained  by 
ruthless  terror. 

We  are  not  against  negotiations  with 
Red  China  nor  do  we  espouse  a  cutting 
of  communications  with  them.  On  the 
contrary,  we  will  support  every  effort  to 
keep  the  channels  of  commimlcation 
open  and  hope  that  negotiation  can 
bring  about  a  suspension  of  hostilities — 
but  the  militai-y  initiative  just  recently 
recovered  should  not  be  forfeited. 

LIN  PIAO'S  PATTERN  FOE  CONOTTEST 

Marshal  Lin  Piao's  pattern  of  world 
conquest  is  sxmuned  up  in  his  terse  sim- 
plification that  in  the  world  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  the  rural 
areas  while  Western  Europe  and  North 
America  are  the  cities:  That  when  the 
rural  areas  are  conquered,  the  cities  will 


fall  as  was  their  experience  in  the  Chi- 
nese mainland. 

AMERICAN    NATIONAL    INTEREST 

Asia  may  fall  but  America  Is  the  ulti- 
mate target.  It  is,  therefore,  to  your 
national  interest  that  the  plan  be 
aborted. 

HOPES  FOR   PEACE  IN   VIETNAM 

For  the  past  several  months,  several 
Asian  states,  the  Philippines  among 
them,  have  been  working  quietly  and 
unobstrusively  to  bring  about  the  first 
prerequisite  to  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
that  is  to  establish  lines  of  communica- 
tions between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
The  suspension  of  hostilities  in  South 
Vietnam  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
selfless  obsession  for  anonymity  by  the 
negotiators  that  is  required  in  delicate 
and  sensitive  negotiations  of  this  nature. 

To  bring  about  peace  in  Vietnam  will 
involve  long,  tedious,  confidential,  and 
secret  negotiations.  Patience  and  forti- 
tude and  just  the  right  touch  of  sophis- 
tication and  civility  in  the  conduct  of 
these  negotiations  will  succeed.  Pub- 
licity should  come  only  after  peace  has 
been  negotiated. 

Prom  my  point  of  view  it  will  not  mat- 
ter who  will  claim  the  credit  for  having 
brought  about  the  successful  negotiation. 
What  matters  now  is  that  this  violent. 
ruthless,  and  wasteful  war  must  be 
brought  to  the  conference  table. 

The  effectivity  and  success  of  the  quiet 
type  of  diplomacy  that  I  propose  and 
advocate  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
dismantling  of  the  confrontasi  between 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  in  which  the 
Philippines  had  a  modest  share. 

Even  In  this  modern  world  for  the 
success  of  conciliation  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  to  regard  in  Asian  diplomacy 
is  that  no  nation  or  leader  or  diplomat 
loses  face  in  the  negotiations.  Losing 
face  Is  still  an  unpardonable  offense  to 
an  Asian. 

AN  ASIAN  POLinCAI.  FORT7M 

Perhaps  in  this  juncture  it  is  now 
timely  to  speak  frankly  of  the  possibility 
of  an  agrupation  of  Asian  states  consti- 
tuting the  ECAFE  under  the  United  Na- 
tions into  a  political  forum  which  can 
defuse  or  even  settle  any  crisis  that  may 
arise  in  the  region. 

Such  an  agrupation  of  necessity  ac- 
cepts again  the  reality  of  the  diversity 
of  ideology  among  Asian  nations.  But 
an  agrupation  of  like-minded  states 
would  of  necessity  be  suspect  and 
be  unable  to  bring  about  communi- 
cation between  conflicting  countries 
with  different  ideologies  and  political  be- 
liefs. The  estabUshment  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  I  hope.  wUl  bring  the 
different  nations  together  close  enough 
and  condition  them  to  cooperation  so 
that  they  can  hammer  out  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

AMERICAN  POWER  ON  TERMS  ACCEPTABLE  TO 
ASIAN    NATIONALISM 

The  crux  of  the  problem  for  America 
is  to  bring  American  power  to  bear  m 
Asia  on  terms  acceptable  to  Asian  na- 
tionalism. It  is  a  difficult  but  not  an 
impossible  task.  Conununist  China  s  ai- 
tacks  on  Korea,  Tibet,  and  India  baa 
alerted  neighboring  countries  to  a  devei- 
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oping  pattern  of  expanslailst  design. 
The  unsuccessful,  Communlst-ln^ired 
coup  d'etat  In  Indonesia  last  year  pro- 
jected this  design  into  the  forefront  of 
Asian  consciousness.  The  Tpsalt  was  a 
greatly  heightened  realization  that  Com- 
munist China,  soon  to  become  a  nuclear 
oower.  has  everybody's  security  problem 
requiring,  for  its  solution,  the  coopera- 
tion of  everyone.  1 1 

IHB  NEW  FACTOR CHINA  A  COMlt|>N  BBCTrRITT 

PROBLEM    TO   ALL    ASIAN    NATIONS:      AMERICA'S 
DETERRENT  POWER  A  NECEBSITr ' 

This  new  factor  In  the  Asian,  solution  is 
just  beginning  to  be  discernfcd  and  has 
not  yet  fully  developed  and  cannot  be 
appreciated  outside  Asia.  It  is  among 
the  most  significant  and  heartening  de- 
velopments in  the  region  in  that  one  of 
its  meaningful  aspects  is  the  possible 
growing  desire  for  regional  cooperation 
not  only  In  the  economic  land  social 
fields  but  possibly  also  in  the  political 
and  security  matters.  I 

Another  Is  the  enhanced  I  awareness 
that  for  the  present  and  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead,  Communiat  China's 
neighbors  cannot  expect,  sii^gly  or  to- 
gether, to  "balance"  Chlnfei's  crucial 
margin  of  nuclear  power  without  the  as- 
sistance of  non-Asian  countries  like 
America.  There  is  in  consequence  a  new 
disposition  to  regai-d  America's  deterrent 
power  in  Asia  as  a  necessity  far  the  dura- 
tion of  time  required  by  the  Asian  na- 
tions to  develop  their  own  syitem  of  re- 
gional security  supported  by 'What  they 
hope  would  have  become  a  greatly 
strengthened  United  NationsL 

IHl  THREE  COMOtnONS  OF  ASIAN    :^PEaATION 

It  is  a  mood,  both  realistic  and  hopeful. 
Regarded  with  understanding  and  con- 
sideration. It  could  offer  a  Wider  basis 
for  Asian  cooperation  than  A|t»erica  has 
been  able  to  achieve  in  the  p»»t.  Three 
conditions  are  indispensabte  to  the 
realization  of  that  broader  ijssociation. 
It  must  be  based  not  on  the  narrow  ide- 
ological alinements  of  the  coW  war  but 
on  the  inescapable  reality  of  A^an  diver- 
sity. It  must  work  with  tbe  tide  of 
Asian  nationalism  instead  df  running 
counter  to  It.  And  It  must  be  construc- 
tive In  spirit  and  purpose,  looking  be- 
yond victory  In  Vietnam  to  the  creaUon 
of  a  milieu  of  jusUce  and  a  mile  of  law 
under  which  all  Asian  nations  could 
whleve  their  maximum  potential  for 
peaceful  growth.  | 

KOr  TOO  SOON   TO  EXPLORE  THE  ^SSIBILITT 

The  experience  of  Vletnank  suggests 
wat  It  is  not  too  soon  to  explore  the  cre- 
ati\-e  possibUities  of  this  new  I  approach. 
To  function  In  Asia  without  am  Asian 
support  is  to  build  on  shifUng  $and.  The 
greater  the  power  projected  ax)m  out- 
side into  Asia,  the  more  comoelllng  the 
need  that  It  should  operate  in  harmony 
*»a  Asian  aspirations,  towwd  goals 
J°g^"We  with  Asian  Independence  and 

THE  CHALLENGES  TO  AMERICA  AMS  A«t^ 

America's  deepening  appreciation  of 

Unil^'*  '°'  •  genuine  basis  of  under- 

lanaing  and  common  punxwe  with  AsU 

coincides  with  the  growing  deflre  In  the 


region  for  security  from  aggression  of  all 
kinds,  open  or  disguised,  Asian  or  non- 
Asian.  The  challenge  to  America  Is  to 
extend  to  Asia  the  defensive  shield  of 
American  power  In  forms  consonant  with 
Asian  freedom  and  self-respect.  The 
chaUenge  to  Asia  is  to  discard  the  dry 
meatless  bone  of  mysticism  and  fatalism, 
for  the  hfeglving  substance  of  aspira- 
tion and  endeavor;  to  leave  the  past  be- 
hind, recognize  today's  need  for  energetic 
self-reliance  and  dignified  maturity;  to 
make  common  cause  against  aggression, 
and  meet  America  halfway  in  a  joint 
undertaking  to  make  the  future  secure 
for  all. 

AMERICAN    DISENGAGEMENT    FROM    ASIA 

After  the  United  States  recognized  the 
Independence  of  the  Philippines  in  1946, 
the  American  Government  reluctantly 
yet  realistically  accepted  the  triumph  of 
Communist  power  in  the  Chinese  main- 
land as  an  accomplished  fact.  Still 
later,  the  Allied  occupation  of  Japan, 
which  was  essentially  an  American 
operation,  was  formally  terminated.  All 
these  developments  added  up  to  a  recog- 
nizable policy  of  American  disengage- 
ment from  the  affairs  of  Asia. 

ETJROPE-FIRST    POLICY 

In  Europe,  the  trend  was  exactly  the 
opposite.  To  the  challenge  of  Soviet 
power  following  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies  countered  with  NATO. 
In  rapid  succession,  the  Soviet  attempt 
to  drive  the  Western  Allies  from  West 
Berlin  was  deflected  by  the  Berlin  air- 
lift, and  the  Communist  threat  against 
Greece  and  Turkey  was  nullified  by  the 
Truman  doctrine.  America  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  It  was  not  pre- 
pared to  see  Western  Europe  overrun  by 
Soviet  power. 

Thus,  American  policy  In  the  period 
after  the  war  conformed  more  or 
less  to  the  Europe-first  doctrine  that 
had  dominated  Allied  strategy  during 
the  war.  The  Filipino  people,  who  were 
the  main  sacrificial  victims  of  that  war- 
time strategy,  were  deeply  concerned 
that  a  similar  strategic  concept  would 
govern  the  postwar  policy  of  the  United 
States.  In  1949,  from  this  same  rontTum. 
President  Elpidlo  Quirino,  the  second 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, called  upon  the  United  States  to 
respond  to  the  Communist  menace  In 
Asia  with  a  Pacific  equivalent  of  NATO. 
His  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears,  however, 
and  the  following  year  he  was  compelled 
to  convoke  in  Baguio  City,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  without  American 
support,  the  first  Conference  of  South- 
east Asia. 

KOREA — TTHE   VM. 

Within  months  after  the  holding  of 
the  Baguio  Conference,  the  Conmiimlsts 
struck  In  Korea.  President  Truman, 
who  had  firmly  challenged  Communist 
ambitions  In  Europe  while  acquiescing  to 
a  policy  of  disengagement  from  Asia, 
suddenly  realized  that  Communist  power 
was  reaching  out  boldly  toward  Asia. 
Under  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  and  15  other  States.  In- 
cluding the  Philippines.  Joined  forces  to 
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repel  the  Communist  invasion  of  South 
Elorea. 

THE  BEATO 

Out  of  the  bitter  exiierience  of  the  war 
in  Korea,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization— SEATO — was  bom.  This 
happened  in  Manila  in  1954,  4  years  after 
President  Quirino  had  first  advocated 
the  establishment  of  an  anti-Communist 
alliance  to  serve  as  the  Asian  equivalent 
of  NATO.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  entered  into  mutual  defense  alli- 
ances with  the  Philippines.  Japan.  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  All  these  things 
were  done  imder  then  much-scorned  but 
now  surprisingly  topical  Dulles  doctrine 
of  "brinkmanship"  and  "massive  retalia- 
tion." 

THE    SALIENT    ELEMENTS    OF    AMERICAN    POLICY 

The  salient  elements  of  American  pol- 
icy emerge  from  this  brief  recital  of 
recent  events.  The  first  is  that,  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  orient 
American  policy  away  from  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  toward  Europe  and  the  At- 
lantic. The  second  is  that  American 
policy  in  Asia  has  been  essentially  pas- 
sive in  character,  developed  and  pur- 
sued mainly  In  response  to  Communist 
initiatives  in  subversion,  aggression,  and 
conquest.  In  short,  the  United  States 
has  been  a  reluctant  participant  In  the 
affairs  of  Asia. 

TTNLIMITED    COMMITMENT    IN    EUROPE,    LIMITED 
COMMITMENT   Hi    ASIA 

That  reluctance  did  not  spring  from 
a  new  spirit  of  isolationism  among  the 
American  people:  It  sprang  rather  from 
the  feeling  that  prevailed  among  the 
makers  of  American  foreign  policy  at  the 
time  that  wliile  the  United  States  could 
undertake  a  virtually  imllmlted  commit- 
ment to  defend  Ein-ope,  It  could  only  ac- 
cept a  limited  commitment  to  defend 
Asia.  This  was  duly  reflected  in  the  dif- 
fering obligations  accepted  by  the  United 
States  under  NATO  and  SEATO.  Amer- 
ican awareness  of  closer  racial  and  cul- 
tural afiBnities  with  Europe  probably  jus- 
tified this  attitude  in  a  situation  where 
American  power  was.  In  any  case,  inade- 
quate to  police  the  world  as  a  whole. 

VIETNAM   JUSTIFIED    NEITHZR   BY   AFFINITT    NOR 
U.N.    KOREA   EXAMPLE 

Today,  we  face  the  fact  of  massive 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam — ^In  a 
struggle  which  can  neither  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  recognized  affinities  nor 
Justified  by  the  example  of  the  previous 
United  Nations  action  In  Korea. 

HISTORY — UNITEO    STATES   WAS   FIRST   PACIFIC 
POWER  BEFORE   IT  WAS  AN  ATLANTIC  POWER 

History,  however,  may  provide  both 
explanation  and  justification.  One 
elementary  fact  of  American  history  is 
that  the  United  States  was  a  Pacific 
power  long  before  it  became  an  Atlantic 
power.  President  Washington's  injunc- 
tions against  "entangling  alliances"  and 
President  Monroe's  promulgation  of  the 
doctrine  that  bears  his  name  Insured 
America's  virtual  Isolation  from  Eu- 
ropean affairs.  This  isolation  lasted  a 
long  time,  and  America  did  not  become 
an  Atlantic  power  until  after  the  First 
Worid  War.  ' 
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COMMODOKK     PBBT     AKD     JAPAN,     PHILIPPINES 
HAWAn,  AlfD  ALASKA 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  became 
a  Pacific  power  just  before  the  Civil  War, 
when  Commodore  Perry  opened  feudal 
Japan  to  the  modem  world.  This  was 
followed  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska,  and  by  American 
support  of  the  open  door  policy  in  China. 
American  rule  over  the  Philippines,  the 
war  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  American 
occupation  of  Japan  confirmed  and 
strengthened  the  status  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Pacific  power. 

The  American  presence  in  Vietnam 
makes  sense  only  when  viewed  in  the 
historical  context  of  the  development  of 
the  United  States  as  a  Pacific  power. 

To  recall  this  chapter  of  American  his- 
tory Is  not,  of  course,  necessarily  to  jus- 
tify the  motives  that  brought  the  United 
States  to  Asia.  The  truth  is  that  the 
American  Republic,  having  isolated  Itself 
from  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  having 
had  no  share  in  the  spoUation  of  Africa, 
was  obliged  to  turn  to  Asia,  across  the 
Pacific  as  the  object  of  its  belated  im- 
perialist attentions. 

NO    MORS    IMPKHIAUST   AMBITIONS    IN    ASU 

Today,  having  relinquished  control  of 
the  Philippines  and  terminated  the  oc- 
cupation of  Japan,  the  United  States 
can  truthfully  disavow  any  surviving  im- 
perialist ambitions  in  Asia.  The  pres- 
ence of  American  bases  and  American 
troops  in  South  Korea,  Japan,  Okinawa, 
and  the  Philippines  could  be  Justified  as 
aiming  solely  to  deter  or  repel  any  en- 
croachments of  Communist  power  In 
these  areas. 

■XPBAT   THK   AVOWALS 

This  point  should  be  made  indubitably 
clear  In  the  case  of  the  American  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam.  Americans  and  their 
Government  should  never  tire  repeating 
that  the  United  States  Is  in  Vietnam  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  that  nation  in 
defending  its  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity.  They  should  give  every 
assurance  that  they  are  not  in  Vietnam, 
or  anywhere  else  in  Asia,  for  the  purpose 
of  political  hegemony  or  economic  gain. 
This,  President  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
done. 

Such  avowals  of  American  purpose 
would  correspond  to  the  deepest  aspira- 
tions of  the  non-Communist  Asian  na- 
tions themselves.  Their  common  hope 
and  desire  la  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  consolidate  their  independence,  to 
translate  It  In  terms  of  a  better  life  for 
their  citizens,  to  determine  and  shape  the 
destiny  of  their  country  without  outside 
Interference  of  any  kind.  To  achieve 
these  goals,  these  non-Communist  na- 
tions realize  that  they  need  the  umbrella 
or  American  power  to  shield  them  from 
Communist  Infiltration,  subversion,  and 
aggression.  Without  attempting  to 
establish  new  or  enlarged  military  al- 
Uances,  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  this  protection 
for  all  those  nations  that  desire  and  ask 
for  it. 

HOBS  AMKUCA  HAVE  A  NEGATIVE  RECORD  VH 
rOR^ON    AFFAIRS  r 

Does  America  have  a  "negative"  record 
in  foreign  affairs?    The  record  shows 


that  the  East- West  confrontation  In  Eu- 
rope has  been  stabilized  and  that  Com- 
munist influence  is  in  retreat  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  As  late  as  2  years  ago,  non- 
alinement  or  Communist-leaning  neu- 
tralism was  the  prevailing  policy 
among  Asian  states.  Today,  Ceylon, 
India,  and  Indonesia  have  virtually 
abandoned  their  old,  familiar  stance  of 
neutralism  and  become  firmly  anti-Com- 
munist. Pakistan  appears  to  be  desisting 
from  its  open  fiirtation  with  Communist 
China,  while  the  Communist  Parties  of 
North  Korea  and  Japan  have  declared 
their  independence  of  Peking. 

BENEFITS  FROM  AMERICAN  PRESENCE 

I  personally  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
American  presence  in  Vietnam  pro- 
vided— though  quite  unintentionally — 
encouragement  and  support  to  those  who 
successfully  resisted  the  attempted  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Indonesia.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  in  the  China 
Sea  as  well  as  American  airpower  in  the 
area  rendered  inoperative  the  so-called 
Peking-Djakarta  axis  which  the  Indo- 
nesian Communist  Party  might  other- 
wise have  invoked  in  the  extremity  of  its 
disastrous  debacle  in  Java. 

In  effect,  and  almost  without  realiz- 
ing it,  we  are  even  now  already  reaping 
valuable  dividends  from  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam.  Those  benefits  are 
certain  to  multiply  as  the  non-Commu- 
nist neighbors  of  China  understand  that 
their  security  is  guaranteed  by  the  um- 
brella of  American  power.  The  assur- 
ance that  has  been  given  by  President 
Johnson  that  this  protection  will  not 
suddenly  be  withdrawn  tomorrow,  thus 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  Chinese 
communism,  is  an  indispensable  factor 
in  maintaining  the  stability  of  south- 
east Asia. 

DOMINO  THEORY 

The  so-called  domino  theroy  which 
many  experts  tend  to  discount,  may  be 
an  oversimplification.  But  It  Is  certainly 
correct  to  argue  that  a  country  like 
Thailand,  for  example,  is  hardly  likely 
to  depend  for  Its  security  on  an  Amer- 
ican Army  that  has  been  defeated  or  has 
withdrawn  under  fire  from  Vietnam. 
Thailand  would  have  to  adjust  to  Chi- 
nese hegemony  In  Asia  and  Its  attitude 
would  be  shared  in  varying  degrees  by 
Laos,  Malaysia,  India.  Pakistan,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippines. 

OBJECT — "CORDON  SANITAIRE" 

Our  Object  must  be  to  hold  the  line  In 
Vietnam  and,  at  least,  to  roll  back  Com- 
munist power  behind  the  17th  parallel. 
This  being  achieved,  we  shall  have  pro- 
vided a  necessary  basis  for  Joint  action 
among  the  southeast  Asia  nations  them- 
selves In  order  to  insure  their  collective 
security. 

When  this  has  been  done,  American 
military  power  could  withdraw  to  exist- 
ing bases  in  the  outlying  Islands  and 
archipelagos:  Japan,  Okinawa,  Taiwan, 
and  the  Philippines.  Together  with  the 
US.  7th  Fleet,  this  line  of  defense  off 
the  Asian  mainland  could  be  rendered 
completely  Impregnable,  while  offering 
needed  support  to  any  mainland  nation 
that  may  be  threatened  by  Communist 
power. 


With  this  "cordon  sanitaire"  effec- 
tively  established  around  the  eastern  and 
southern  fianks  of  Communist  China,  the 
latter  might  then  realize  that  it  could 
more  usefully  harness  its  energies  to  the 
enormous  task  of  satisfying  the  needs 
and  improving  the  livelihood  of  its  7oo 
million  people.  Or  it  could  turn  around 
and  begin  looking  over  and  across  th» 
5.000-mile  front  which  it  shares  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  that  would  be 
another  story. 

There  was  reason  to  say  in  mitigation 
of  Communist  China's  avowed  policy  of 
universal  revolution,  that  Is,  of  abetting 
and  assisting  "people's  wars"  abroad' 
that  while  the  ruTers  of  Peking  are  vio- 
lent in  their  speeches,  they  are  remark- 
ably nonviolent  In  their  actions,  in 
recent  weeks,  however,  many  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  Chinese  Communist  lead- 
ers as  well  as  some  of  the  actions  which 
they  have  tolerated  or  encouraged,  ap- 
pear to  verge  dangerously  on  the  irra- 
tional. Prudence  dictates  that  we  should 
beware  lest  the  fanaticism  behind  their 
words  translates  itseh  Into  fanatical  ac- 
tion, and  lest  their  irrationality  in  do- 
mestic matters  merely  foreshadows  irra- 
tionality in  foreign  affairs. 

No  Asian  country  or  government  de- 
sires the  destruction  of  Communist 
China.  We  who  are  Its  neighbors  realize 
that  we  must  coexist  with  China  and  the 
Chinese  people.  We  need  to  adjust  to 
the  overwhelming  fact  that  it  exists  in 
our  very  midst.  But,  equally,  Communist 
China  must  accept  the  obligation  to  co- 
exist peacefully  with  its  neighbors.  This 
means  that  It  must  abandon  and  for- 
swear its  policy  of  exporting  violence 
and  fomenting  disorder  amongst  its 
neighbors. 

Until  we  receive  assurances  to  this 
end,  the  policy  of  the  military  contain- 
ment of  China  must  continue. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL  ON  GREATNESS 

It  was  Winston  Churchill  who  said,  as 
he  rallied  the  battle-weary  people  of 
Britain  during  the  last  war.  that  the  true 
measure  of  a  nation's  greatness  is  what 
It  can  do  when  It  is  tired.  On  the  basis 
of  this  criterion,  the  United  States  may 
not,  because  of  divided  coimsel  at  home. 
because  of  increasing  fatigue  from  end- 
less responsibility,  or  because  of  impa- 
tience with  difficult  allies,  lay  down  the 
heavy  burden  of  power  and,  in  effect,  re- 
sign as  the  leader-nation  of  the  free 
world. 

It  Is  not  easjtv  for  someone  not  an 
American  to  say  these  things  to  Ameri- 
cans at  a  most  trying  moment  in  their 
history.  It  would  behoove  an  outsider  to 
keep  discreet  silence  on  questions  tliat 
have  so  deeply  divided  Americans.  Hav- 
ing served  In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  as  a  gxierrilla  offi- 
cer during  the  Japanese  occupation,  I 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  grief  of 
thousands  of  Americaiis  and  Vietnamese 
whose  brothers,  sons,  and  husbands  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam. 

Though  I  have  spoken  of  our  stake  in 
Vietnam  in  terms  of  a  battle  of  ideolo- 
gies and  a  contest  for  power,  I  do  not 
forget  that  the  values  involved  in  that 
struggle  are  profoundly  human.  Because 
the  stakes  are  high,  even  decisive,  in- 
volving the  very  future  of  freedom  in 
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Asia  and.  ultimately.  In  the  I  World  as  a 
whole,  including  this  countri.  we  should 
like  to  see  the  hand  of  America  remain 
steady  and  sure  on  the  wheel  of  power 
and  responsibility.  We  should  like  to  be 
reassured  that  this  great  «»untry.  its 
people  and  Government,  shaiU  never  act 
upon  the  agonizing  issues  of  our  time  In 
disgust  or  anger,  or  from  ft  feeling  of 
tiredness  or  a  sense  of  paniq,  but  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  j  confronted 
with  responsibilities  that  must  be  met, 
tasks  that  must  be  accomplished,  and 
battles  that  must  be  waged  with  all  the 
courage  and  wisdom  at  their  command. 

THI  PARALLEL  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  IFIELD MAX- 
IMUM SELF-HELP  AND  TM  ECONOMIC 
DETICIENCT                                                  | 

A  parallel  s'tuation  obtains  in  the 
economic  field.  Here,  too,  |;he  primary 
responsibility  rests  with  the  Asian  coun- 
tries themselves.  Economi(f  and  social 
development  on  a  scale  coUimensurate 
with  the  aroused  expectations  of  their 
own  people  Is  a  task  deseniiiig  of  their 
greatest  effort  and  utmosti  dedication. 
Maximum  self-help  shouln  be  their 
watchword  dictated  as  mi^Oh  by  self- 
respect  as  by  sheer  necessitji  But  here, 
too,  even  heroic  national  exertions  may 
yet  leave  between  success  land  failure, 
between  poverty  and  prosperity,  a  vital 
margin— the  economic  gap  -which  only 
assistance  from  outside  cam  fill  at  this 
stage.  And  as  In  the  field  of  security, 
foreign  aid,  though  needed  land  desired, 
must  be  extended  without  tjie  harsh  de- 
mands that  remind  Asia  of  Its  past  en- 
slavement and  with  some  sbphistication 
if  not  idealism.  In  ways  compatible  with 
Asian  nationalism.  | 

THE  LINKS  OF  ECONOMICS  TO  pECITBITT 

The  links  of  economics  with  the  prob- 
lem of  peace  are  less  obvious  but  no  less 
real.  Poverty  Is  not  only  a  fertile  seed- 
bed for  Conununist  dictaitlorship  and 
other  extreme  solutions;  li  Is  also  the 
open  gate  to  forelgn-inspir^  subversion 
and  the  open  road  to  "wark  of  national 
liberation."  When  It  alSic^  a  region  as 
vast  and  as  populous  as  Asia,  it  becomes 
a  major  threat  to  world  peace. 

CNTIAL    OF 

I  War 

One-half  of  mankind  living  in  abject 
want  or  at  bare  subsistenOQ  levels  con- 
stitute an  enormous  drag  on  world  pros- 
perity. Itself  already  a  "sea  of  troubles," 
impoverished  Asia  also  has  the  more 
dreadful  potential  of  triggering  another 
World  War,  offering  as  it  dpes  an  almost 
irresistible  temptation  foe  foreign  In- 
tenention.  And  in  the  growing  eco- 
nomic bipolarization  of  the  world  Into 
rich  nations  becoming  richer  and  poor 
nations  becoming  poorer-r-one  of  the 
most  serious  long-term  thrlaats  to  Inter- 
national security — Asia  with  its  popula- 
tion explosion,  its  unsatisfied  wants,  and 
its  deeply  rooted  grievancas  against  the 
past,  would  be  a  mtgor  factor  for  all  of 
humanity. 

Much  is  already  being  doiie  through  ex- 
isting organizations,  withm  as  well  as 
outside  the  United  Natl^hs.  to  meet 
Asia's  need  for  economic  aid.  More  is  re- 
Qmred  to  fill  that  vital  margin  between 
failure  and  success  which  evep  the  most 
devoted  application  of  Belf»help  caimot 
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bridge.  Increased  capital  Investments 
and  more  effective  technical  assistance 
are  essential.  But  more  important  in  the 
long  run  Is  the  enhancement  of  the  feel- 
ing of  partnership  between  the  nations 
giving  aid  and  the  nations  receiving  It. 

THE  MORAL  BASIS  OF  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Precisely  because  there  Is  no  shortcut 
to  economic  development,  the  human  fac- 
tor should  be  kept  constantly  In  view. 
The  moral  basis  of  economic  assistance 
should  never  be  forgotten  in  the  pre- 
occupation with  its  material  superstruc- 
ture. A  sense  of  joint  involvement  in  one 
of  the  great  enterprises  of  this  century  Is 
needed  to  sustain  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor  nations  during  the  long,  difficult 
journey  toward  the  goal  of  a  better  life 
for  all  envisaged  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

THE    MORAL    ASPECT    OF    PARTICULAR    RELEVANCE 
TO  ASIA 

The  moral  aspect  of  economic  coopera- 
tion is  of  particular  relevance  to  Asia. 
The  nations  of  Asia  give  high  priority  to 
economic  progress.  But  their  deepest 
hunger  is  not  of  the  body;  it  is  a  hunger 
of  the  spirit:  the  desire,  after  centuries 
of  colonial  bondage,  for  the  fullest  at- 
tainable measure  of  human  equality  and 
human  dignity. 

THE   LONGINGS   OF   ASIA 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  still  trans- 
mits a  living  message  to  the  peoples  of 
Asia,  why  they  hold  Lincoln  the  emanci- 
pator in  such  high  regard,  and  why  they 
have  been  so  deeply  moved  by  Roosevelt's 
proclamation  of  the  four  freedoms,  Ken- 
nedy's ringing  summons  to  a  global 
alliance  for  the  upllftment  of  the  human 
condition  throughout  the  world ;  and  that 
is  why  President  Johnson  is  called  the 
liberator  of  Asia  with  his  solemn  promise 
of  military  security  and  his  challenge  to  a 
social  revolution. 

THET  MISJUDGED  ASIA 

They  misjudge  Asia  who  believe  that 
the  material  factor  will  be  decisive  for 
Asia's  future.  And  they  malign  Asia  who 
imagine  that  Asian  nations  are  craven 
opportunists,  intimidated  by  brute 
strength  and  ever  ready  to  join  the 
winning  side.  America's  Philippine  ex- 
perience belies  both  beliefs.  And  If  an 
Asian  leader  were  to  be  asked  to  choose 
between  indignity  and  hunger,  he  would 
unhesitatingly  choose  hunger.  And  his 
people  would  go  hungry  with  him. 

ASIA  IS  AN  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION 

For  Asia  is  an  ancient  civilization ;  and 
Its  culture  Is  essentially  shaped  by  phil- 
osophy and  religion  and  Its  actions 
moved  by  Its  ethical  precepts.  And 
when  we  react  to  the  West,  It  Is  Its  ma- 
terialism, its  scientific  power  that  we  con- 
front and  the  signs  of  enervation  of  Its 
spirit.  We  discover  a  prosperous  society, 
advanced  in  its  technology  and  living  by 
the  fundamentals  of  power  and  the 
machine  and  by  its  material  excesses. 

But  even  here  we  perceive  the  fact  of 
conflict  arising  from  the  inability  of  peo- 
ples to  accommodate  the  yearnings  of 
purely  human  values  to  be  projected  In 
this  materialistic  culture.  And  indeed  In 
our  world,  we  witness  not  merely  total 
war  but  also  the  acceptance  of  the  total- 


ization of  doom.  Beneath  the  overt  unre- 
solved conflicts  of  nations  is  the  reality  of 
human  conflict — man  against  his  culture 
because  it  has  not  been  able  to  accommo- 
date entirely  his  values  and  even  man 
against  himself. 

THE    HUMAN    CONDITION    IS   A    DIALECTIC 

The  human  condition  is  a  dialectic  and 
man  himself  has  forfeited  the  inner 
harmony  of  his  own  nature. 

Between  the  conceptions  and  actions 
of  our  civilization  is  a  great  divide  of  dis- 
cordant facts.  We  have  a  politics,  for 
instance,  openly  declared  on  democratic 
principles,  but  we  witness  the  reality  of 
inequality  in  our  times;  the  fact  of  the 
subversion  of  the  self-determination  of 
nations;  the  disintegration  of  interna- 
tional law  itself  because  of  the  inability 
of  nations  and  powers  in  the  interna- 
tional community  to  live  by  the  postu- 
lates of  the  rule  of  law.  The  system  of 
Grotius  and  the  efforts  of  International- 
ists to  enlist  reason  and  an  ordered  pos- 
tulate of  justice  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes have  found  no  concrete  actuality. 

And  yet.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
our  century  the  evidence  of  material  ad- 
vancement and  the  prosperity  of  peoples 
Is  more  true  than  at  any  other  period  of 
human  history.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  undeniable:  that  man  cannot  be 
sustained  by  the  actuality  of  material- 
ism; that  he  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
and  that  It  Is  only  when  wealth  identifies 
itself  with  the  spirit  that  It  justifies  Itself. 

AMERICAN  LEADERSHIP  NOT  ONLY  MILITART  BUT 
SPIRITUAL 

American  leadership  has  never  been 
solely  military;  more  accurately,  it  has 
consistently  been  spiritual. 

THE    MARSHALL    PLAN,   AND    SO   FORTH 

Your  Marshall  plan  to  a  devastated 
Europe;  your  corps  of  peace  volunteers 
to  Africa  and  Asia;  your  concern  with  the 
democratic  rehabilitation  of  Japan,  an 
enemy  country,  even  your  economic  aid 
to  developing  societies,  and  your  readi- 
ness to  come  to  the  defense  of  nations 
beleaguered  in  their  just  fight  for  sov- 
ereign rights — this  Is  not  America,  the 
military  imperialist,  but  the  same  Amer- 
ica which  saw  in  the  conditions  of  the 
Philippines,  my  country,  the  prospect  for 
a  democratic  experiment  in  Asia,  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  colonial  machinery  that 
was  to  end  the  enslavement  of  many 
peoples  of  the  world. 

In  Vietnam  are  the  savagery  and 
ferocity,  the  treachery  and  bloodness  of 
war.  Yet,  there  America  has  identified 
itself  with  individual  fulfillment,  with 
freedom,  with  nobility  of  the  soul,  with 
social  justice. 

For  all  the  Iron  and  steel  you  have  piled 
on  solid  ground,  Vietnam  remains  a 
vision  and  spirit  which  posterity,  given 
the  perspective  of  time,  will  be  able  to 
judge  in  its  true  light. 

THE    RELEVANCE    OF    REASSERTION    OF    AMERICAN 
LEADERSHIP 

There  is,  therefore,  the  relevance  of  a 
reassertion  of  American  leadership — a 
leadership  based  on  the  concepts  of  this 
new  society  as  It  was  defined  by  your 
I\)unding  Fathers  and  reiterated  In  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence — 
a  leadership  that  Is  bold  and  vigorous  in 
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Its  liberalism,  euttlng  across  the  dls 
tances  between  peoples  which  were  cre- 
ated by  misunderstanding.  Ignorance, 
and  differences  of  human  conditions  and. 
Just  as  your  Pounding  Fatibers  had  ven- 
tured out  to  the  open  seas  so  much 
feared  for  their  imaginary  terrors  and 
false  depths  of  risks,  let  America  once 
more  break  through  the  wall  of  fear  of 
Asia  which  has  kept  peoples  apart  and 
nations  divided. 

THE     ASUBICA    KNSKXINKD 

This  Is  the  America  which  the  old 
world  had  enshrined  In  its  liberalism: 
the  new  society  which  immediately  found 
acceptance  from  the  disenchanted  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia  at  the  tiuii  of 
the  19th  century — the  image  of  the  new 
world  that  had  bewitched  Dutch  sailors' 
eyes  and  the  migrating  vision  of  those 
who  took  flight  from  the  tyranny  of  mon- 
archies— the  green  light  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury that  has  heretofore  been  a  beacon 
of  the  lost  ideals  of  our  times. 

This  is  what  has  ennobled  the  image  of 
America. 

HOW  CAN  AMEUCA  IXACH  THE  HKAKT  OF  ASIA? 

To  those  who  ask  how  America  can 
reach  the  heart  of  Asia,  I  say;  let  Amer- 
ica speak  from  the  depths  of  its  own 
heart:  with  the  voice  of  Jefferson,  with 
the  compassion  of  Lincoln,  with  the 
vision  of  Roosevelt,  with  Kennedy's 
clarion  call  to  a  cnisade  in  behalf  of  the 
weak,  the  oppressed,  and  defenseless:  for 
A  world  of  hope,  lawful  order,  and  grow- 
ing freedom;  let  America  speak  through 
President  Johnson's  challenge  for  the 
mdal  revolution  that  would  transform 
human  society  without  violence  to 
human  rights. 

America,  speak  to  Asia  In  the  words  of 
President  Johnson  when  he  said: 

By  paftce  In  Asia  I  do  not  mean  simply  the 
•bwncs  of  armed  boaUUtlM.  For  where  men 
hunger  and  hate,  there  can  be  no  peace. 

I  do  not  mean  that  peace  of  conquest.  Tor 
humUlatlon  can  be  the  seedbed  of  war. 

And  I  do  not  mean  simply  the  peace  of  the 
conference  table.  Per  peace  Is  not  written 
merely  in  the  words  of  treaties,  but  In  the 
day-by-day  works  of  builders. 

The  peace  we  seek  in  Asia  is  a  peace  of 
conciliation:  between  Communist  States  and 
their  non-Communist  neighbors;  between 
rich  nations  and  poor;  between  small  nations 
and  large;  between  men  whose  skins  are 
brown  and  black  and  yellow  and  white;  be- 
tween Hindus  and  Moslems  and  Buddhists 
and  Christians. 

It  Is  a  peace  that  can  only  be  sustained 
tbrou^  the  durable  bonds  of  peace :  through 
International  trade;  through  the  free  flow 
of  people  and  Ideas;  through  full  participa- 
tion by  all  nations  in  an  International  com- 
munity imder  law;  and  through  a  common 
dedication  to  the  great  tasks  of  human  prog- 
reea  and  economic  development.  Is  such  a 
peace  possible? 

With  all  my  heart,  I  beUeve  It  Is.  We  ar« 
not  there  yet.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
Journey. 

Addressed  in  these  aocents,  Asia  will 
listen.  Confronted  with  this  challenge, 
Asia  will  respond. 

LAST    MKSSAOX 

My  last  message  to  you  Is  hard  for  me 
to  articulate. 

Let  me  bare  my  heart  to  you.  I  have 
come  not  as  an  enemy.  I  have  contrib- 
uted my  modest  share  In  the  payment  of 
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the  price  for  the  liberties  and  Ideals 
which  we  all  cherish. 

It  Is  preclsriy  because  of  this  ttiat  I 
have  been  bounded  by  loud  persistent 
criticisms  that  I  am  much  too  iht>- Amer- 
ican In  my  policies.  Perhaps  I  am — 
emotionally  so.  For  I  was  one  of  the 
many  who  gambled  everything — life, 
dreams,  and  honor — on  a  faith  In  and  the 
vision  of  America,  when  all  was  lost  as 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  first  time 
in  history  was  trodden  to  the  ground  In 
Asia.  I  have  faith  in  your  objectives  In 
Asia  and  am  deeply  convinced  that  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours  In  the  Philippines 
can  thrive  in  an  ocean  of  neutrals  and 
Commimists  but  only  If  you  keep  true 
to  and  abide  by  the  image  of  fairness  that 
Is  America. 

And  the  truth  Is  all  of  Asia  watches 
how  America  will  treat  her  most  loyal 
and  steadfast  ally.  The  whole  world 
watches  If  America  will  mete  out  justice 
to  the  Filipino  veterans.  There  are 
rumblings  among  my  people.  Far  too 
many  of  them,  Including  some  of  our  In- 
tellectual leaders,  have  long  ago  lost 
faith  in  your  sense  of  fairness.  Without 
necessarily  heeding  the  Importunlngs  of 
our  Communist  enemies,  they  are  harsh 
critics  and  have  given  up  hope  of  Ameri- 
can justice.  They  claim  American  pol- 
icy desires  only  the  permanence  or  pre- 
dominance of  American  power  In  Asia  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  to  the  indi- 
vidual Asian  and  that  you  could  not  care 
less  who  lost  his  head  to  the  tyrant  pro- 
vided that  tyrant  was  your  tyrant.  They 
cry  "American  help  is  self-help;  America 
Is  a  friend  in  need,  her  need." 

And  it  is  paradoxical  that  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  we  have  had  to  endure 
American  ridicule  for  our  claims  to  equal 
rights  under  the  veterans  laws  of  this 
country.  We  are  unprepared  for  the  re- 
buffs that  we  received  but  even  less  pre- 
pared for  the  hostility  In  the  attitudes  of 
some  of  your  executive  ofQclals  who  have 
had  to  deal  with  us.  Our  former  com- 
mon enemy,  Japan,  had  been  patient  and 
understanding.  From  you,  our  Allies,  we 
expected  nothing  less.  But  we  did  not 
get  it. 

Sometimes  I  have  stood  alone  or  with 
a  few  loyal  comrades  as  of  old,  belea- 
guered by  a  sea  of  opposition  as  I  reaf- 
firmed loyalty  to  the  American  image. 

So,  upon  the  kind  Invitation  of  your 
great  President,  I  have  come  to  j^u  with 
leavcAf  my  people.  When  I  sought  theh- 
counsel,  they  told  me:  "Go.  young  man 
of  many  dreams  and  many  acars,  go  to 
your  friends.  Go  but  once  and  no  more." 
I  can  hear  them  say  still:  "Go  with  our 
misgivings  for  we  know  only  too  well  the 
Americans'  disdain  for  state  visitors  who 
go  to  their  land  with  promises  of  loyalty 
to  their  Ideals  and  global  objectives  but 
with  their  palms  and  hands  stretched 
out  for  aid.  Do  not  beg  for  alms  or  aid 
for  we  do  not  solicit  charity. 

"But  tell  them  loyalty  is  not  for  sale. 
There  Is  no  price  ta«  for  faith  except 
Justice. 

"Go  and  tell  them  this.  If.  after  they 
have  heard  you,  they  remain  unmoved, 
then  with  sorrow  and  grief  tell  them  we 
are  prepared  to  close  this  unfortunate 
chapter  of  Philippine-American  history. 
With  dignity,  the  Philippines  shall  Jtand 
alone  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  fight- 


ing off  the  terrors  of  our  enemies,  if  we 
are  arerwhelmed.  then  Asia  is  lost  to 
omnmunism  but  we  would  have  had  our 
diare  of  ccwifllct.  And  if  we  fall,  we  shall 
have  fallen  with  pride  and  shall  have 
died  with  honor." 

But  the  critics  were  more  cruel.  And 
even  the  veterans  scoff  at  our  own  scan 
In  battle.  One  of  these  scars  I  received 
In  trying  to  save  an  American  comrade 
"Where  is  he  now?"  they  ask.  "He  Is 
dead  like  many  of  our  dreams." 

Yes,  my  American  comrade  died  in  my 
arms.  We  were  surrounded  and  we  had 
to  break  out.  He  fell  and,  as  he  tried  to 
crawl  to  safety,  I  returned  to  him,  to 
fall  at  his  side— Filipino  and  American 
blood  commingling  in  Philippine  soli. 

As  I  cradled  him  in  my  arms  to  a  fox- 
hole, he  died  with  the  words:  "Tell  them 
back  home,  you  who  will  live,  my  only 
regret  In  dying  is  that  America  has  failed 
us." 

I.  the  Filipino,  assured  the  American, 
as  If  this  would  assuage  his  dying.  "No, 
America  does  not  forget  and  will  not  fail 
us." 

Many  years  are  past.  Time  should 
have  muted  the  tone  of  confidence  and 
the  tyraimy  of  circumstance  should  have 
eroded  the  memory  but  still  today,  I  say 
to  you  as  I  have  said  to  my  people: 
"America  does  not  forget.  America  will 
not  fall  us." 

At  1  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, accompanied  by  the  committee  of 
escort,  retired  from  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper,  Hon.  William  M. 
Miller,  escorted  the  Invited  guests  from 
the  Chamber  In  the  following  order; 
The  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
the  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  chargfe 
d'affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  purpose  of  the 
joint  meeting  having  been  completed, 
the  Chair  declares  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  hereby  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 
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AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
w£is  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  2 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


PROCEEDINGS  HAD  DURINO 
RECESS  TO  BE  PRINTED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoxd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection; 


DISPENSINO    WITH    BUSINESS   IN 
ORDER    UNDER    THE    CALENDAB 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 
Mr.    MOSS.    Mr.     Speaker,    I    a^I^ 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 


order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  for  next  week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OP 

WEEK 


I  yield  to  the 


PROGRAM   FOR   THE   B^oANCE 

THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  tbi  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there!  bbjectlon  to 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  [Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  'il!or  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mossi 
the  program  for  the  rema^der  of  this 
week  and  the  program  for  n^xt  week 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speakjet.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  GERALD  R.  FORD. 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
tended to  seek  unanimous  i^nsent  to  go 
over  from  adjournment  tod^  until  next 
Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  progratn  for  next 
week  is  as  follows; 

On  Monday  we  will  havji  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar. 

There  are  12  suspensions  which  are  as 
follows:  I 

HJl.  8678,  Pictured  Roflss  National 
Lakeshore,  Mich.; 

H.R.  17488.  Veterans'  Peitision  Act  of 
1966; 

H.R.  16557,  relating  to  naUonal  service 
life  insurance  issued  to  multary  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  tht  Philippines; 

H.R.  15183,  adjusting  tl 
Cuban  refugees  to  that  oi 
manent  residents  of  the 

S.  3510,  Connecticut  Ri 
Recreation  Area; 

H.R.  16715,  Manpower  {Development 
and  Training  Amendments  J 1966; 

House  Joint  Resolution  ll69,  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Wateir  for  Peace; 

S.  3423,  Wolf  Trap  Far n>  Park,  Fair- 
fax County,  Va.;  I 

S.  2287,  authorizing  a  sljrear  hydro- 
logic  study  and  Investigation  of  the  Del- 
oarva  Peninsula ;  [ 

H.R.  14136,  authorizing  increase  in  fee 
for  migratory  bird  hunting!  stamp; 

S.  1474,  creating  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting 
political  activity  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Government;  am 

S.  3035,  establishing  a  {program  for 
the  preservation  of  additidnal  historic 
properties  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  folio  i»s : 

There  will  be  the  caU  o'lthe  Private 
Calendar. 

Also —  I 

H.R.   17788,   Foreign   Assistance 
Propriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1967; 

H.R.  17787,  PubUc  Works  Appropria- 
tion Act,  fiscal  year  1967; 

HR.  17195,  Reserve  Fobes  Bill  of 
Rights  and  VltallzaUon  Afet  of  1966— 
open  rule,  2  hours'  debate; 


le  status  of 

lawful  per- 

ited  States; 

r  National 


Ap. 


HJl.  14604.  Authorizing  study  for  a 
Capitol  Visitors'  Center — open  rule,  1 
hour  debate;  and 

H.R.  11555,  the  Chamlzal  Memorial 
Highway — open  rule,  1  hour  debate. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  In  order  at  any  time 
and  any  additions  to  the  legislative  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  could  give  us  any  in- 
formation this  week  as  to  the  possibility 
of  sine  die  adjournment? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  will  yield  further,  I  would  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  fond  hope  which  I 
have  expressed  in  response  to  a  similar 
inquiry  just  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  like  fond  hopes  but  I 
cannot  do  very  much  planning  on  a  basis 
of  fond  hopes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  share  a  common  di- 
lemma. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
next  week,  when  he  announces  the  pro- 
gram, will  be  prepared  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  when  we  might  expect  to  go  to  a 
sine  die  adjournment,  or  at  least  a  recess, 
or  whatever  is  planned  for  us. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  share  that  hope. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


cial  allowances  to  evacuated  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers],  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  tell  the 
membership  what  the  Senate  amend- 
ments are  to  the  House  version? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
bill  which  the  House  passed  was  passed 
as  permanent  legislation.  The  Senate 
limited  it  to  5  years  so  that  we  may  have 
another  review.  We  felt  that  this  was 
not  a  bad  Idea  and  accepted  their  pro- 
posal. This  will  give  us  a  chance  to  re- 
view it  after  5  years  and  we  decided, 
after  consultation  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates],  to  ac- 
cept the  amendments. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  SEPTEMBER  19, 
1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today.  It  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  SPECIAL  ALLOWANCES 
TO  DEPENDENTS  OF  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  TO  OFFSET  EXPENSES 
INCURRED  IN  EMERGENCY  EVAC- 
UATIONS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl. 
11979)  to  make  permanent  the  CM:t  of 
May  22,  1965,  authorizing  the  payment 
of  special  allowances  to  dependents  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  to  off- 
set expenses  Incident  to  their  evacuation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  "striking 
out ',  and  terminates  on  June  30,  1966'."  and 
Insert  "striking  out  'June  30,  1966'  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  'June  30,  1971'." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
extend  the  authority  for  the  payment  of  spe- 


REMOVING  INEQUITIES  IN  THE 
ACTIVE  DUTY  PROMOTION  OP- 
PORTUNITIES OP  CERTAIN  OFFI- 
CERS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  15005)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  in  the 
active  duty  promotion  opportunities  of 
certain  officers,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  foUows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"That,  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  through  June  30,  1972,  the 
columns  under  the  headings  'For  colonels' 
and  'For  lieutenant  colonels'  contained  In 
the  table  In  section  8202(a)  of  title  10, 
United  Stat«s  Code,  are  suspended.  For  such 
period  such  colunuis  shall  read  as  follows: 


"  -For 

For  lieutenant 

colonels 

colonels 

3.500 

6.500 

3,859 

7.706 

4,218 

8,911 

4.677 

10,116 

4,936 

11.321 

5,295 

12,527 

6,654 

13,732 

6,013 

14,037 

6,373 

16,ltt 

6,730 

17.348 

7.088 

18,533 

7,449 

19,758 

7,807 

20,963 

8.166 

22.169'. 
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•trengtha  prescribed  by  section  8202  of  utie    Pro™o«ons  would  be  rescinded  after  the  tore  from  the  requirement  for  an  exam 

10,  United  states  Code,  may  be  exceeded  (I)     ^^°^ol  Uxe  temporary  period?  nation-of-records  clause,  with  the  Sen 

by  1,000  for  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel;     .   Mr-  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    No.  ate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 

and  (2)  by  tbe  following  numbers  for  the    Jus*  the  authority  to  exceed  the  legal  the  Senate  amendments 

erade  of  major:                                                  Umit  expired.       Almost  every  year  we  The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU 

Number    bring  up  a  bill  of  this  nature  and  we  felt  The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend 

to  exceed    we  would  obviate  that  necessity  by  mak-  ments  as  follows- 

-1^1  ye«,  fouowlng  enactment :".?ri;St1     JS  iL.SI'StS  viS'  **"""  "^"^  ^^  ^^^''  ^'  ^'^^^  «"*  »°«  ^«  ^  =0.  .„eh. 

^oU-::::::::: ?-o^    "°ii'o^S.°"'T;rtemporary  nature  S^i^e^s^oTreSTeS^'^'^^'""^^'^ 

Third  :  8;s34    of  the  bill  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "(i)  where    the    contractor    or    subcon 

Pourth . 4. 751     Other  body  wants  to  make  a  study  of  the  tractor  is  a  foreign  government  or  agency 

Plfth  3, 188    entire  promotion  system  throughout  the  thereof  or  u  precluded  by  the  laws  of  the 

SUth  1.685     military.  country   involved   from   making   its  books 

-However,  the  authority  to  exceed  the  au-  .  ^l  ^VERS  Of  South  Carolina.  That  ^,°fX?t^«?'^"'  "'  "''^^  *'^"*'"*  '"' 
thorlzed  strengths  by  1  000  for  toe  ^e  of  ^  ^^^t  they  say  they  want  to  do,  and  '*^\°*"f'*=  ""?  ,  _ 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  1,500  for  the  grade  of  we  would  like  to  see  that  done.  We  have  *  (2)  Where  the  head  of  the  agency  de- 
major  authorized  by  this  section  may  be  used  urged  this.  We  have  agreed  to  the  year  !!.T  „!f;,  ^If.'  *»^°K  i^ito  account  the  price 
only  In  the  event  that  drastic  reducUons  or  1972,  but  we  would  like  to  see  it  Derma-  f^^^tvf^.  =;  ^  property  or  serrtces 
increases  In  the  authorized  strength  of  the  nent  use  w  see  u  perma  xrom  United  Stetee  aources.  that  the  pubUc 
commissioned  officers  on  acUve  duty  In  the  tHp  RPFAKTi-w  T»  f>,««K  «k«»-h«^  *.,  Interest  would  be  best  served  by  not  ip. 
Air  Force  occur  within  a  short  period  of  time  th™^^^>^„^n  Objection  to  plying  subsection  (b) .  **' 
and  that  such  changes  serlouslylmpede  pro-  2*"  T*"^  °^  ^^  gentleman  from  South  If  subsection  (b)  U  not  applied  to  a  con- 
moUons  to  the  grade  of  major  and  lieutenant  *'^jpuna?  tract  or  subcontract  based  on  a  detennlna- 
^lonel  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  There  was  no  objection.  tlon  under  clause  (2),  a  written  report  shiU 
Air  Force,  who  shall  notify  the  Committees  The  Senate  amendments  were  con-  *••  burnished  to  the  Congress." 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  anrt  of  the  CUrred  in.  Page  3,  strike  out  lines  8  to  14,  Incluslvt, 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  dian  60  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  *****  iaaert  "for  the  omission  of  such  clause- 
days  followtng  the  utilization  of  any  of  the  table  "*^'  where  the  contractor  or  subcontnc- 
numbers  covered  In  this  sentence."  „  tor  Is  a  foreign  government  or  agency  there- 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to  of  or  U  precluded  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
amend  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  In-  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  CEREMONY  ^^^  Involved  from  making  Its  books,  docu- 
crease  the  authorized  numbers  for  the  grade  UNVEILING  PORTRAIT  OF  SPEAK  '*^*'i'*>  papers,  or  records  available  for  a- 
of  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  cclonel  In         in?  RAVf  n  av-uttom                                 "  an^oatlon:  and 

the  Air  Force  In  order  to  provide  active  duty         i^^o^^m  ttAxauKN  ..(2)   where  the   agency  head  determines, 

promotion  opportimlUes  for  certain  officers,         Mr.   ROBERTS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask  *^'®'"  ta^^lng  into  account  the  price  and  avail- 

*nd  for  other  purpoaes."                                     imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  ^•'""y   °'   *^   property   or   services  from 

^^The  SPEAKER.    IS  there  objection  to    Jo^^^uto  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  ^^r^fworie't^^l^feS^rrbr?^: 

the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  South    ^?;  Qor-Atriro     t   *i.         u,    «      ^  °^  **>«  clause. 

Carolina  [Mr.  RiversI?                                     thJ^Ll^Sf^S^th?  ^^,f*'^~'*°,"  ^  U  ^e  clauae  Is  omitted  based  on  a  deter- 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker      TV^nff^                           gentleman    from  mlnatlon  under  clause  (2)  a  written  report 

reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  th^          Therf.  wa«:  nn  r^hlP^finn  '^^    "*,  JU"*^**«»   *?    ^*   Congress.    Tbt 

dtetingulBhed   chairman    of    th«>    Hmi^P         inere  was  no  objection.  power  of  the  agency  head  to  make  the  dc- 

Com^tt^  A^nedSendces inform  tol       , ^  ROBERTS.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  termination  specified  in  the  precedlr^  «n. 

HousTwhat  tii^sSia^te  am^^                        pleasure  to  invite  my  distinguished  col-  *«=«  «hali  not  be  delegable.- 

mT  RtJerS  n^  Inf.th  r^^.T.     ^        ^^""^^  °^  ^he  House  to  a  ceremony  when  P»8«  3-  ««ke  out  all  after  line  24  ov3r 

8«i^?^S5n  n.!Z^>,o^"""-     ^-     ^^  ^"1  pause  once  more  to  pay  tribute  ^  f  **  including  line  4  on  page  4  and  Inaert 

ta^Sr                ^^"*"'^"°"^""*""     to  that  great  American,  tiie  late  speaker  i^se^                         *^"'°''  °'  •""" 

Almost  every  year  we  have  to  pass  an         At  ^^  ,»'«i««'i,  -  ~.     *-.~.  _        «_ij  "<^)  where  the  contractor  or  subcontrw- 

act  with  reference  to  increasing  tiie  num-     s^^Li^hil  V^*S     ocJS          ?*'  ^^'^^l  ^r  ta  a  foreign  government  or  agency  there- 

ber  of  Air  Force  officers  servinl  on  active     Jfi^^Sfv  ir:.,^^^  ^^^^  anniversary  of  of  or  is  precluded  by  the  law.  of  the  coun- 

duty  in  the  trades  of  llpnt/»n«r.t  rnw,-i     **^-  °*™  ^  *"*  election  as  Speaker  of  try  involved  from  making  its  books,  docu- 

Sd  <Sone^  ISh^  Ssultent  Cr^  in     ^^  «°"^«'   »   PO^^rait  of  him   will  be  ments,  papers,  or  records^vailable  for  e.- 

then^SSAlrjSiSBLSi^J^    presented.    This  ceremony  Is  being  held  aminatlon;  and 

grade^ho  maybe  nromoSf                        ^  ^^  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  "(2)  where  the  agency  head  determine.. 

graoes  wno  may  oe  promoted.                          Committee  room  of  the  Ravbum  Build-  *"*'  **^1"«  ^^^  account  the  price  and  avaU- 

The  purpose  of  the  House  bill,  there-       "♦"^'''«^  ™°™  °^  ^^  itayoum  Buud-  ,^„^y  ^,  ^^  property  or  services  from 

fore,  was  to  permanently  provide  Air        »in,i-  i«„_i_  -^.^^tt .    ..u          ».    *  ti.  i  United  states  sources,  that  the  public  i  - 

Force  officers  with  generally  the  same    nolJ?^«?»^fV^  ^  \^^  ''°*  °^ i^**  **"•»  would  be  best  sirved  by  the  omission 

promotion  opportunities  as  Is  pro^dS^       ^^^^^1  ^Ti:!*' °^  S.^*^;  ofthecUuae. 

other  branches  of  the  service                          ^  ine    enure    eam    Kaybum    Portrait  if  the  clause  U  ©mltted  based  on  a  deter- 

Ho^^t£^n""SS^e"J'^^Srr*CS    SST.  rSfSllfe^Sln^^JS  ST.^^^'^r^J'c^.tr '"^^ 

S^aSSg^t^SutiifriTyTrinlSS!  as"SS    Z^'^^Lr^^^'J^/^^t^  Mr.     PRICE.    Mr.     Speaker,    I    as. 

other  services  are,  tiie  Senate  amend-     ^f'tSSl^  iS'^S  h!^L^\^f  unanimous  consent  to  «tend  my  re- 

m«it  provides  that  the  increased  autiior-     SLs^^of  re^re^ntinfthi  L^^^T^J  ^"^^  «'  this  point  to  the  Record. 

ization  to  tiie  Air  Force  Officers  serving     S^g^t  8t^  of  Te^  ff^twTHou^  The  SPEAKER.    Is  tiiere  objection  to 

^P  sJL«f»  -.«  «     .„  *u      ,                 Cangresfimen  who  were  honored  to  serve  ™J2?*^-               ^.    ., 

J^u^^     "'"°°  "^^  "^e'^^ore-  ac-    side  by  side  with  Speaker  Raybum.  we  There  was  no  objection. 

a)mplish  tiie  purpose  and  objective  of  the     welcome  you  to  Join  us  on  tills  momen-  M'"-  ^^CE.    Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3041 

House-passed  bill  with,  however,  the  ad-     tous  occasion.  passed  the  House  on  the  Consent  Calen- 

ditional  requirement  that  Congress  will                        __^^^^^^^^  dar  on  August  16,  1965.     On  September  1 

be  required  to  act  once  again  on  this    ~~^^^^^^~~~  of  this  year,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 

problem  in  1972  rather  than  having  It    EXEMPTION     OF     CERTAIN     CON-  with  amendments. 

permanent,  and  we  accepted  the  amend-        TRACTS     FROM     EXAMINATION-  Under  the  bill,  the  head  of  an  agency 

ment.                                                                 OF-RECORDS  CLAUSE  could  exclude  the  examination-of-rec- 

Mr.  QROSS      Mr    Sneakf^r   will  *h«        •»,    ^r^,^^     ,-    „  o*"***  clause  from  a  contract  or  subcon- 

genUemaiTyleld?          ^P***"'  ^"  **>«        Mr.  PRICE     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan-  tract  with  a  foreign  contractor  or  for- 

Mr  GERALD  R  PDRH    T  ^»M  f„  f>,-    ^°^  *5?i?f"w.^  **^^  '""^  ^®  Speak-  elgn  subcontractor.     Before  the  clause 

gentlemS^                       ^       ^  ""*    fuf  "^^^f.  ^F  ^^^-  ^"^^ '  *°  *'"«™»  ^o^^d  be  excluded,  tiie  agency  head  must 

genweman.                                                     tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to  exempt  determine  that  inclusion  of  tiie  clause 
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would  not  be  In  the  pubUc 


the  Comptroller  General,  or  bis  designee, 
would  have  to  concur  In  thlis  determina- 
tion. Moreover,  this  finding  must  be  in 
writing  and  it  must  clearly  indicate  why 
the  requirement  for  an  examinatlon-of- 
records  clause  would  not  be  in  the  public 
Interest. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Comptroller 
General  or  his  designee  would  not  be  re- 
quired where  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor is  a  foreign  government  or  an 
agency  thereof,  or  where  the  laws  of  the 
country  Involved  preclude  tihe  contrac- 
tor from  making  his  book$,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  available  for  examina- 
tion. 1 

The  Senate  adopted  amendments  pro- 
viding that  in  those  cases  where  the  con- 
currence of  the  Comptroller  General  is 
not  required  before  the  exapninatlon-of- 
records  clause  can  be  excluded,  the  head 
of  the  agency  must  take  Into  account  the 
price  and  availability  of  tlw  supplies  or 
services  from  UJ3.  sources  before  deter- 
mining that  inclusion  of  ihe  examina- 
tion-of-records  clause  would  not  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress must  be  furnished  a  report  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  any  suejh  determlna 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gen^eman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  were  con- 
cuired  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w|b^s  laid  on  the 
table. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSALS  FOR 
COMBATING  INFLATION 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Spteker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revl^t  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  ih  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therfe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection.  I| 

Mr.  PEPPEHl.  Mr.  Speaner,  President 
Johnson  has  sent  to  us  several  recom- 
mendations which  he  believes  will  assure 
the  continuing  health  of  Jour  economy. 
I  believe  that  we  should  ac|  on  these  rec- 
ommendations promptly  4nd  affirma- 
tively, for  I  share  both  the  President's 
sense  of  urgency  and  his  conviction  that 
these  are  the  appropriate  measures  to 
take  at  this  time. 

The  progress  made  by  |the  American 
economy  during  the  last  b:»4  years  has 
been  the  envy  of  the  worlfl.  It  is  un- 
paralleled in  history.  w<  have  more 
production,  better  wages,  higher  profits. 
and  more  employment  thafii  ever  l>efore. 
We  also  have  the  dangers  which  go  with 
prosperity.  We  must  exercise  every  care 
if  we  are  to  avoid  a  runaway  inflation 
followed  by  the  inevitable  qoom  and  bust. 

As  the  Members  know,  "we  have  been 
acting  to  safeguard  our  prosperity  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  By  such 
measures  as  the  Increasedj  payroll  taxes 
lor  social  security,  the  r^tored  excise 
taxes,  and  the  speedup  In 'corporate  tax 
payments,  we  have  succeeded  In  remov- 
ing about  $10  billion  of  pureihaslng  power 
from  the  economy.  We  hftve  held  down 
Federal  spending.    As  the  [President  also 


points  out,  since  January  1  of  this  year, 
we  have  taken  in  more  money  than  we 
have  spent.  Rising  prices  and  the  short- 
age of  both  labor  and  money  in  critical 
areas  make  it  quite  clear,  however,  that 
we  still  have  not  done  enough. 

The  President,  therefore,  proposes  to 
take  strong  measures  to  reduce  and  de- 
fer Federal  expenditures.  He  asks  for 
cooperation  from  the  Congress  in  hold- 
ing down  appropriations,  and  I  urge 
that  we  give  him  that  cooperation. 

He  recommends  that  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  be  made  inopera- 
tive from  September  1,  1966,  until  Janu- 
ary 1968.  I  believe  we  should  accede  to 
that  request.  The  Investment  credit 
was  devised  to  stimulate  Investment  In 
plant  and  equipment,  and  It  has  suc- 
ceeded magnificently.  In  fact.  It  has 
succeeded  too  well  and  neither  industry 
nor  the  money  markets  can  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.  This  Is  the  source  of 
much  of  our  problem;  the  least  we 
should  do  Is  to  suspend  the  bonus  which 
encourages  excess  expansion. 

The  President  has  also  recommended 
that  we  suspend  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation on  buildings  and  structures  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Accelerated  depreciation 
allowances  encourage  the  construction 
of  commercial  and  Industrial  buildings 
just  as  Investment  tax  credit  stimulates 
machinery  and  equipment  outlays.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  economy,  the 
effect  is  to  contribute  to  inflated  build- 
ing costs  and  Inflated  Interest  rates. 

The  President  has  sdso  urged  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  our  commercial 
banks  to  lower  Interest  rates.  The  pres- 
ent high  rates  have  not  succeeded  In 
slowing  down  the  type  of  economic  ac- 
tivity which  Is  causing  most  of  the  diffi- 
culty, but  it  has  succeeded  in  penalising 
very  large  segments  of  our  Industry  and 
commerce  and  placing  a  growing  bur- 
den on  the  shoulders  of  millions  of 
families. 

I  believe  that  the  policies  outlined  in 
the  President's  message  will  contribute 
to  a  better  balanced,  more  equitable  set 
of  economic  restraints.  I  believe  the  ac- 
tions he  proposes  for  the  Executive 
should  be  applauded.  And  I  believe 
that  the  requests  and  the  recommenda- 
tions he  makes  to  the  Congress  should 
be  promptly  honored. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  VIGORTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  September  10.  marked  the  an- 
niversary of  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
military  victories.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  many  Americans  let  September  10  pass 
unnoticed. 

Saturday  marked  the  153d  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  which  has 
captured  the  Imagination  of  naval 
scholars  and  Americsin  patriots  for  gen- 
erations. 


Tlie  American  victory  gave  control  of 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  United  States,  a 
vitally  importarit"  matter  in  the  War  of 
1812.  The  victory  made  certain  that  the 
huge  territory  now  made  up  of  the  west- 
em  part  of  Pennsylvania,  northern  Ohio, 
northern  Indiana,  northern  Illinois,  and 
all  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota would  be  part  of  the  United  States, 
not  Canada. 

In  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  became  one  of  America's 
most  famous  heroes.  Perry's  flagship, 
the  Lotrrence,  was  subjected  to  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  the  enemy.  First  one 
gun  and  then  another  was  dismounted. 
The  masts  were  broken.  The  rigging  of 
the  vessel  was  rent  away.  The  sails  were 
torn  to  shreds.  The  Lawrence  lay  help- 
less in  the  water. 

On  deck  American  sailors  lay  dead  and 
dying.  During  the  2 ',2  hours  that  Perry 
faced  his  British  antagonists,  his  men 
were  reduced  to  a  handful.  Entering 
the  action,  the  Lawrence  had  had  more 
than  a  hundred  men  and  officers.  By 
the  afternoon  of  September  10.  1813,  83 
of  these  were  either  dead  or  wounded. 

Yet  still  Perry  held  out.  Soon  only 
the  commander  and  13  others  remained 
uninjured.  All  the  ships  of  his  fleet  were 
now  engaged.  Peri-y  now  pulled  down 
his  battle  flag,  but  left  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  still  flying.  With  four  of  his  sea- 
men, he  removed  his  batUe  flag  and  pen- 
nant to  a  boat,  in  which,  under  heavy 
fire,  they  rowed  to  the  vessel  Niagara, 
fighting  more  than  a  half  mile  away. 

Now  Perry  gave  the  order  to  swoop 
down  upon  the  enemy's  line.  He  cut  the 
British  fleet's  formation  In  two.  Thirty 
minutes  of  broadside  after  broadside  and 
all  was  over. 

The  British  commander,  Barclay,  soon 
surrendered.  There  were  40  dead  in  his 
squadron,  and  94.  Including  himself, 
were  wounded.  The  American  casual- 
ties were  27  killed  and  96  wounded. 

Prom  his  ship,  the  Lawrence,  to  which 
he  had  returned  to  receive  the  formal 
surrender  of  the  British.  Perry  sent  his 
famous  message  to  Gen.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  the  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  in  the  Northwest:  "We  have 
met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours." 

This  stunning  victory  of  the  nonde- 
script American  fleet  under  Perry  off 
Lake  Erie's  Put-In-Bay  was  the  major 
naval  engagement  on  the  Great  Lakes 
in  the  War  of  1812.  It  Insured  American 
control  of  Lake  Erie.  The  American 
Northwest  was  secured  forever  free  from 
British  power. 

Today,  on  the  lakefront  at  Erie,  stands 
Pen-y's  historic  flagship,  the  Niagara. 
Proud  and  tall,  it  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
American  heroism,  of  American  deter- 
mination to  forever  fight  for  what  is 
right,  forever  fight  to  be  free.  Let  us 
emulate  those  qualities  which  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  and  his  brave  men  so  ably 
demonstrated  on  September  10.  1813. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  COMMENDS 
TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  pohit  in  the  Record  and  Include  a 
resolution. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 

know  about  the  serious  and  commenda- 
ble work  which  the  American  Legion 
accomplishes  each  year  at  its  annual 
national  convention.  While  studying 
the  resolutions  relating  to  national  se- 
curity adopted  by  this  year's  national 
convention  held  here  in  Washington,  I 
was  most  impressed  by  the  timeliness  of 
one  of  the  resolutions  which  commended 
the  Tactical  Air  Command  for  its  reac- 
tion In  the  present  emergency. 

We  have  warm  praise  for  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  US.  Marine 
Corps,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  our 
gallant  allies  for  their  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam. We  believe  that  their  professional 
attainments  in  the  present  conflict  will 
stand  high  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
But  we  think  that  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand deserves  special  praise,  for  this 
important  arm  has  not  always  received 
deserved  attention  in  past  years  when 
dollars  were  short.  TAC  came  into  the 
present  emergency  with  much  of  its 
equipment  out  of  date  and  its  strength 
in  aircraft  and  personnel  minimal.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  released  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Etefense  the  United 
States  has  lost  477  tactical  airplanes  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  and  the  gal- 
lant performance  of  the  men  and  crews 
deserves  our  highest  praise  and  greatest 
appreciation.  We  agree  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  commending  the  Tactical 
Air  Command. 

Our  Secretary  of  Defense  has  brought 
startling  efficiencies  to  the  management 
of  our  armed  services.  We  often  hear 
that  exploitation  of  computer  techniques 
will  allow  us  to  attain  victory  in  Viet- 
nam simultaneously  with  the  firing  of 
the  last  artillery  shell  and  the  loss  of 
the  last  airplane.  We  hope  that  all  con- 
cerned will  remember  that  the  demands 
of  world  leadership  will  certainly  re- 
quire that  our  arms  in  all  fields  be  main- 
tained at  adequate  levels  for  the  de- 
mands for  the  years  ahead.  We  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
are  concerned  about  tactical  aviation 
and  intend  to  lend  our  support  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  see  that  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  is  adequately 
manned  in  personnel  and  equipped  with 
the  modem  aircraft,  including  tactical 
airlift  aircraft,  which  will  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  responsi- 
bUiUes. 

We  owe  much  to  the  American  Legion 
for  its  stand  in  support  of  the  Tactical 
Air  Command,  and  I  am  inserting  its 
resolution  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
RESOLTrriON  264  ( Maryland) — Tactical  Air 
Command  or  thx  VS.  Am  Force  Commended 

Whereas  the  present  emergency  in  the 
Far  East  has  furnished  much  experience 
relating  to  the  constitution  and  control  of 
essential  tactical  air  forces  needed  for  such 
operations;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  ex- 
pressed much  concern  regarding  these  mat- 
ters; and 

Whereas  this  recent  experience  re-empha- 
sises the  Importance  of  the  policy  position 
on  this  matter  previously  maintained  by 
the  American  Legion;  and 


Whereas  present  battlefield  experience  re- 
established the  Importance  of  getting  and 
maintaining  mastery  of  the  air  above  the 
battlefield,  providing  Interdiction  isolating 
the  battlefield,  providing  close  support  to 
ground  elements  in  battle,  and  in  maintain- 
ing unified  control  of  these  air  elements;  and 

Whereas  the  Tactical  Air  Command  of  the 
tr.S.  Air  Force  has  demonstrated  clearly  again 
its  capacity  to  meet  the  tests  of  actual  war- 
fare: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  American  Legion  in  Na- 
titmal  Convention  assembled  in  Washington, 
D.C..  August  30,  31  to  September  1,  1966,  that 
the  Tactical  Air  Command  be  commended  for 
its  reaction  to  the  present  emergency;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  all  efforts  be  made  to  equip 
the  Tactical  Air  Command  with  adequate 
numbers  of  modern  aircraft  and  adequate 
personnel  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


U.S.  DELEGATIONS  TO  U.N. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday  next  the  21st  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
will  be  convened.  Last  year  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
htjysen]  and  I  were  nominated  to  repre- 
sent the  Congress.  This  year  as  is  the 
custom  the  two  delegates  are  from  the 
other  body,  the  Honorable  Frank 
Church  and  the  Honorable  Clifford  P. 
Case,  whose  appointments  by  President 
Johnson  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
yesterday. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  of  the  United  States  to  all 
the  U.N.  General  Assemblies  from  the 
1st  to  and  including  the  21st : 

U.S.  Representatives  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assemblies 

FIRST     session,     FIRST     PART,     JANUARY      10     TO 
FEBRDART    14,    1946,    LONDON 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes. 
Edward  R.  Stettlnius,  Jr. 
Senator  Tom  Connally. 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Alternates 
Sol  Bloom,  Member  of  Congress. 
Charles  A.  Eaton,  Member  of  Congress. 
Frank  Walker. 
John  O.  Townsend,  Jr. 
John  Poster  Dulles. 

FIRST    SESSION,     SECOND     PART,    OCTOBER     23     TO 
DECEMBER    IS,    1046,    NEW   YORK 

Representatives 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Senator  TOm  Connally. 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Sol  Bloom,  Member  of  Congress. 

Alternates 
Charles  A.  Eaton,  Member  of  Congress. 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 
John  Foster  Dulles. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

SECOND    SXSSION,    8CFTEMBER     16,     194T 

" "  Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  ManbalL 
Warren  A.  Austin. 
Herschel  V.  Johnson. 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

Alternates 
Charles  Fahy. 
Willard  L.  Thorp. 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  H.  Hilldrlng,  U.S.  AmiT 
retired.  '' 

THIRD  SESSION,   SEPTEMBER   21,    1948,  PARIS 

Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall. 

Warren  R.  Austin. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Philip  C.  Jessup. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 

Alternates 
Ray  Atherton. 
Willard  L.  Thorp. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 
Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Dean  Rusk. 


FOURTH  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER   30, 
NEW    YORK 


194(, 


Representatives 
Secertary  of  State  Dean  G.  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

Alternates 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Charles  Fahy. 
Wilson  M.  Compton. 
John  D.  Hickerson. 
Ruth  Bryan  Rohde. 
John  C.  Ross. 

FIFTH  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  13,  1950, 
NEW    YORK 

Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senator  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

Alternates 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
John  S.  Cooper. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 
Edith  S.  Sampson. 
John  C.  Ross. 

SIXTH  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1951,  PARIS 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  Member  of  Congresi. 
Joha  M.  Vorys,  Member  of  Congress. 
PhlUp  C.  Jessup. 

Alternates 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Annan  Lord  Strauss. 
Channlng  H.  Tobias. 

SEVENTH  SESSION,  OCTOBER   14,  ItSl. 
NEW    YORK 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 

Alternates 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Charles  H.  Sprague. 
Edith  Sampson. 
Isador  Lubln. 
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EIGHTH   SESSION,    SSPTKKBai    14,    ItB* 

Repreaentatite* 

Secretary  of  State  John  t^ter  Dulles. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

James  F.  BymeS. 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Boltow^  i 


gress. 
James  R. 


Menab«r  of  Oon- 

Riclutrd,  MemW  of  Congresa. 
Alternate,  i 


Archibald  Carey,  Jr. 
James  D.  Zellerbach. 
Henry  Ford  11. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo. 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 

NINTH  SESSION,  SXPTEictoSS  81,    19S4 

Representati  ves 

Secretary  of  State  John  ^»ter  Dulles. 
Henry  Csbot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Senator  H.  Alexander  Smftth. 
Senator  James  W.  FulbrI^bt. 
C.  D.  Jackson. 
Charles  H.  Maboney. 

Altematet 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 
A.  M.  Ade  Johnson. 
James  P.  Nash. 
Roger  W.  Straus. 

TENTH  session,    SEPTElktaES  tO,   ItSS 

Representati  }^ 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. ' 
Brooks  Hays,  Member  of  Congress. 
Chester  E.  Merrow,  Memter  of  Congress. 
Senator  John  O.  PastorxJ 
Colgate  White  Darden,  Ji , 

Alternates 
Robert  Lee  Brokenburr. 
Laird  Bell. 
Jacob  Blaustein. 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 


12  TO  DECEMBER 
klARCH   8,    1957 


ILEVENTH  SESSION,  NOVEMBIft 
21,   1956;    JANUARY   3   TO 

Representati'^^s 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr 
Senator  William  F.  Knowlind, 
Senator  Hubert  Humphr|:^. 
Paul  G.  Hoffman. 
Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Alternates 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Richard  Lee  Jones. 
Prank  C.  Nash. 
Edward  S.  Greenbaum. 
Mary  P.  Lord  (Mrs.  OswalU  B.). 

TWELFTH  SESSION,   SEPTEUBXR   17,    1»57 

Representatiii^a 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  I 

A.  S.  J.  Camahan,  Membejr  of  Congress. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  Member  *f  Congress. 
George  Meany.  ' 

Herman  B.  Wells. 

Alternates 
James  W.  Wadsworth. 
Irene  Dunne. 
Philip  Klutznlk. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
Genoa  S.  Washington. 

THIRTEENTH   SESSION,   SCFrfctCBBt   !•,    ItSS 

RepresentaUv  a  i 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Senator  Michael  MansfieiIs. 
Senator  Boubke  Hickenloophu 
Herman  Phleger. 
George  McGregor  Hsn1aoi|. 

Attemste* 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Marian  Anderaoa. 
Watson  W.  Wise. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
imng  Salomon. 


FUUSIEENTU  SESSION,  SEPnOCBKS   IB,    I9at 

Representative* 
ChristiAn  A.  Hater. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Jamks  G.  Pulton,  Member  of  Congress. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Member  of  Congress. 
George  Meany. 
Walter  S.  Robertson. 

Alternates 
Charles  W.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 
Virgil  M.  Hancher. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
Harold  Rlegelman. 

FIFTSENTH    session,    SKPIVMBEB    30,    IBSO 

Representmtives 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
SenatcMT  George  D.  Aiken. 
Senator  Wayne  Mosss. 
Francis  O.  Wilcox. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 

Alternates 
Zelma  Watson  George  (Mrs.  Claiborne) . 
Arthur  F.  Lamey. 
Frederick  Blake  Payne. 
Charles  Rosenbaum. 
Frances  E.  WiUls. 

fifteenth  session   (RESUMED),  MARCH  7,  1B6I, 
TO  APRIL   2,    1961 

Representatives 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Charles  W.  Yost. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
PhlUp  M.  mutznidc 

Alternates 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
John  H.  Morrow. 
Charles  P.  Noyes. 

SIXTEENTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    19,    19«1 

Representatives 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
Omar  Burleson,  Member  of  Congress. 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church,  Member  of 
Congress. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Arthur  H.  Dean. 

Alternates 
Charles  W.  Tost. 
Clifton  B.  Wharton. 
PhlUp  M.  Klutznick. 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
Gladys  Avery  TiUett  (Mrs.  Charles). 

SEVENTEENTH    SESSION,    SEPTSKBHt    18,     1963 

Representatives 
Adial  E.  Stevenson. 
Senator  Albert  Gorx. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Arthur  H.  Dean. 

Alternates 
Charles  W.  Tost. 
Philip  M.  Klutznick. 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
Carl  T.  Rowan. 

Marietta  P.  Tree  (Mrs.  Ronald) . 
eighteenth  session,  BOToaai  it,  ims 

Representatives 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  Member  of  Congress. 
William  S.  Mailliard,  Member  of  Congress, 
n-ancls  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Charles  W.  Tost. 

Altematet 
Mercer  Gook. 
Charles  C.  Steele. 
Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 
Sidney  R.  Tates. 
Jane  Warner  Dick  (Mrs.  Edison) . 


nineteenth  BESSIOir,  DBCKMSBt   1,    1964    TO 

ranHAST  is,  isss 
Representotivea 
AdIal  E.  Stevenson. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long. 
Senator  F^iank  Carlson. 
\^lllam  C.  Foster. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 

Alternates 
Charles  W.  Tost. 
Franklin  H.  WiUlsms. 
Gladys  Avery  TiUett  (Mrs.  Charles) . 
Richard  N.  Gardner. 
Charles  P.  Noyes. 

TWENTIETH    SESSION,    COMMKNCINO    SEPTEMBXB 
31,    196S 

Representatives 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
Charles  W.  Tost. 

Barratt  O'Hara,  Member  of  Congress. 
Peter  H.  B.  Frelinchuysen,  Member  of 
Congress. 

WUUam  C.  Foster. 

Alternates 
James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr. 
James  Roosevelt. 
Eugenia  Anderson. 
WUUam  P.  Rogers. 
Frances  E.  Willis. 

TWENTT-yiRSr  SESSION,  COMMENCING 
SEPTEMBER  SO,  1966 

Representatives 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr. 
Senator  Frank  Church. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Case. 
WUUam  C.  Poster. 

Alternates 
James  Roosevelt. 
Eugenia  Anderson. 
Patricia  Roberts  Harris. 
George  L.  KiUion. 
Harding  F.  Bancroft. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  AN  URBAN 
AFFAIRS    COMIkinTEE 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  long  urged  the  creation  of  a  standing 
committee  on  urban  affairs,  I  was 
heartened  to  read  the  editorial  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  supporting  the 
creation  of  such  a  committee. 

"If  urban  problems  merit  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  department,"  the  editorial 
pointed  out,  "they  also  justify  perma- 
nent congressional  committees." 

When  I  introduced  my  resolution — 
House  Resolution  637 — to  establish  an 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  on  January  12, 
I  pointed  out  the  benefits  of  creating  a 
single  committee  whose  staff  and  mem- 
bers would  be  primarily  concerned  with 
urban  problems.  We  are  fast  becoming  a 
nation  of  cities,  and  cities  present  many 
of  our  greatest  problems  as  well  as  much 
of  our  greatest  promise.  They  deserve 
the  full  attention  of  a  committee  of 
Congress. 

Originally  I  had  thought  that  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
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the  Reorganization  of  Congress.  There- 
fore, on  March  1,  I,  along  with  29  col- 
leagues, sent  a  letter  to  the  cochairmen 
of  that  committee,  asking  that  it  "give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  standing  committee  to  be 
called  the  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs." 
Some  outside  witnesses,  including  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  made  similar 
proposals. 

When  the  Joint  committee  made  its 
report  on  July  28,  It  agreed  that  "the 
phenomenal  growth  of  urban  areas,  the 
enormous  problems  this  growth  h  5 
spawned,  and  the  current  and  probable 
future  expansion  of  Federal  programs  to 
deal  with  these  programs,  siinifled  by 
the  creation  of  a  new  Department  oi 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  point 
to  the  need  for  specialized  congressional 
recognition  of  this  Increasingly  signifi- 
cant area  of  public  policy."  This  state- 
ment would  seem  to  suggest  a  flat  en- 
dorsement of  the  concept  of  a  separate 
committee  to  handle  urban  a£fairs.  In- 
stead, however,  the  committee  recom- 
mended only  that  "the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  shall  be  redesignated 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs."  No  jurisdictional 
changes  were  proposed. 

Since  the  committee  issued  its  report, 
the  demand  for  a  standing  committee  on 
urban  affairs  has  begun  to  intensify. 
Some  15  Members  of  the  House  have  now 
introduced  resolutions  similar  to  my 
House  Resolution  637.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Ctovernment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization In  the  other  body,  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  recommended  that 
such  a  committee  be  formed.  Then,  on 
September  8,  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
Introduced  Senate  Resolution  302,  to  es- 
tablish a  Senate  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs.  His  resolution  was  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Brewster,  Edward  Kennedy, 
Pell,  and  Ribicoff. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  creation  of 
such  a  committee  was  a  subject  of  some 
interest  at  the  meeting  on  urban  Amer- 
ica which  was  held  here  earlier  this  week, 
and  was  endorsed  by  the  mayor  of  New 
York  In  his  speech  to  that  gathering. 

Now  that  the  discussion  of  this  sig- 
nificant proposal  has  begun  In  earnest.  It 
is  time  that  we  in  this  House  did  some- 
thing about  it.  The  rules  of  the  Hoi-se 
should  be  amended  to  create  c,  standing 
committee  on  urban  affairs. 

The  Times  editorial,  which  cogently 
makes  the  case  for  such  a  committee, 
follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Sept.  14,  19661 

CONCBKSS    AND   THX   CTTIES 

It  Is  a  commonplace  among  mayors  and 
others  familiar  with  municipal  affairs  that 
they  cannot  hope  to  solve  their  problems, 
largely  national  in  origin,  without  Federal 
help  on  a  massive  scale.  Yet  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  so  slow  to  recognize 
its  responsibility  that  at  the  hearings  before 
Senator  Abraham  RrsicorF's  subcommittee 
last  month  there  were  no  accurate  figures 
available  on  how  much  Washington  was  cur- 
rently spending  on  aid  to  cities. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  estimated  that  ex- 
penditures were  $28  billion  a  year,  while  At- 


torney General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  put 
them  at  $13  billion.  Something  Is  wrong 
when  no  one  in  the  Administration  knows 
just  how  much  Is  being  spent  and  just  what 
it  has  to  show  for  its  outlays. 

Mayor  Lindsay  has  joined  his  voice  to  a 
number  of  others  that  have  been  raised  in 
support  of  a  constructive  proposal  that  could 
be  of  great  value  in  dealing  with  urban  prob- 
lems. It  is  that  Congress  establish  standing 
committees  on  urban  affairs  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

If  urban  problems  merit  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  department,  they  also  Justify  perma- 
nent Congressional  conxmittees.  Blany  Fed- 
eral policies  have  contributed  enormously  to 
the  difficulties  in  which  the  cities  now  find 
themselves.  Thus  Federal  mortgages,  hous- 
ing and  highway  construction  measures  have 
all  contributed  to  the  mass  exodus  of  middle- 
Income  families  from  the  central  cities  to 
the  suburbs.  And  Federal  welfare  policies 
have  bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  influx 
of  poverty-stricken  migrants  into  the  city 
slums.  The  cities  are  the  focal  point  of  the 
national  fight  for  civil  rights,  for  improved 
housing  and  education. 

Both  houses  need  permanent  committees 
with  adequate  professional  staffs  to  study 
the  great  social  and  economic  forces — and 
the  iJolictes — that  are  transforming  our  cit- 
ies. Seventy  per  cent  of  our  population  now 
lives  in  them  and  the  prospect  is  that  this 
concentration  will  continue  to  increase.  The 
cities  loom  as  the  nation's  biggest  problem. 
Congress  will  not  be  in  position  to  find  solu- 
tions unless  it  is  equipped  for  the  task. 


PLEA  TO  STOP  SPREAD  OF  ATOMIC 
WEAPONS  AMONG  NONNUCLEAR 
POWERS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  a  special  order  today  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  a  proposal  In  the 
newspapers  today.  Including  the  New 
York  Times,  on  behalf  of  290  citizens. 
They  are  Identified  as  the  Educational 
Committee  To  Halt  the  Imminent 
Spread  of  Atomic  Weapons  among  non- 
nuclear  powers.  They  make  an  astonish- 
ing and,  to  my  view,  a  very  unwise  and 
dangerous  proposal  which  would  have 
a  very  adverse  effect  upon  NATO  and 
cause  deep  concern  within  West  Ger- 
many. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD  JOURNAL 
TRIBUNE 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
long  last,  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune  Is  with  us. 

An  amalgam  of  three  famous  news- 
papers— the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Journal  American,  and  the  World 
Telegram  and  Sun — our  new  newspaper 


seems  to  have  inherited  the  leading  and 
outstanding  features  of  the  previous 
papers. 

No  matter  what  the  relative  merits  of 
the  present  newspapers  that  served  ua 
so  well  during  the  recent  strike,  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  the  New  York  Post, 
smd  the  New  York  Times,  it  Is  always 
good  to  have  a  different  point  of  view 
and  a  different  approach,  and  so  the  New 
York  World  Journal  Tribime  will  round 
out  a  needed  fourth  force  for  New  York 
City. 

Hopefully,  the  newspaper  will  be  suc- 
cessful, not  only  In  Its  format  and  con- 
tent, which  already  meets  this  promise, 
but  also  in  earning  capacity  so  that  tliere 
need  be  no  fear  of  termination. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  all  of  the 
50  States  will  join  with  me  in  happy  con- 
templation of  the  fact  that  a  new  news- 
paper has  been  bom  In  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world. 


AMERICAN      REVOLUTION      BICEN- 
TENNIAL  COMMISSION— AP. 

POINTMENT   OF   MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  89- 
491,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House :  Messrs.  Donooti, 
of  Massachusetts;  Weltner,  of  Georgia; 
Saylor.  of  Peimsylvania;  and  Poff,  of 
Virginia. 

ANTIRIOT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McEWEN.*  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  1966  civil  rights  blU  was  being  de- 
bated before  the  House,  I  joined  in  the 
passage  of  an  antiriot  amendment  to  this 
bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer].  It 
now  seems  likely  that  the  civil  rights  bill 
will  not  be  passed  Into  law  In  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  continuing  riots  In  major  cities 
around  the  United  States,  however, 
point  up  the  continuing  need  for  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  Cramer 
amendment  which  passed  the  House  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  389  to  25 
Consequently,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
Mr.  Crahbr  and  other  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing this  legislation  and  urging  its 
speedy  passage  by  the  House. 


BROCK 


CALLS     FOR     HOWES 
RESIGNATION 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxco«d 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  1 

There  was  no  objection.  | 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speafcjer,  2  days  ago 
I  warned  the  House  that  a«  draft  bill  ex- 
isted within  the  Office  of  Education  and 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  would  redrav  local  school 
district  lines  on  a  metropofitan  areawide 
basis  and  encourage  schoolbusing  and 
pairing  through  the  use  of  billions  in 
additional  F^ederal  aid.  I  warned  that 
this  legislation  would  operkte  under  the 
metropolitan  section  of  Ithe  pending 
bousing  bill.  | 

A  few  hours  later,  U.a.  Education 
Commissioner  Harold  Hovfe  called  my 
statement  "ridiculous  and  untrue." 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Congressman  Paul  Pino,  released 
the  text  of  just  such  draft  legislation 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  admitted  Its  autlienUclty,'  but 
excused  it  as  just  one  of 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  Pr 
son    to  repudiate   this   d 
everybody  associated  with 
him  to  let  the  Congress  kn 
other    draft    schoolbusing    _..„    ^„„„ 
Since  when  must  the  adminjetration  op- 
erate under  a  veil  of  secrecy  regarding 
our  Nation's  schools?    Sinc0  when  have 
they  needed  to  hide  their  programs  for 
this  Nation  from  its  citizens? 

Commissioner  Howe  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  his  plan  for  nations(l  schoolbus- 
ing, only  to  be  embarrassed 
lation  the  very  next  day.  £^„...  ^y,^^,^ 
are  Inexcusable  for  a  majct  official  of 
this  administration.  In  11  ^ht  of  Mr 
Howe's  apparent  refusal  to  t^l  Congress 
the  truth,  I  hope  that  the  P-esident  will 
ask  for  his  resignation. 
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POLITICAL  EXPEDDWCY 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  GeralIj  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
ttie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD,  h  [\.  Speaker, 
we  all  kri^^  that  President  Johnson's 
anu-mflation  message  as  it  dame  to  the 
Congress  was  "too  little  and  too  late  " 

But  an  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
^mocrat  for  Wednesday,  September  14, 
1966,  points  out  very  weU.  I  think,  an- 
ottier  aspect  of  this  message.  Entitled 
Political  Expediency,"  it  goe$  on  to  say 
wat  everyone  knows  that  the  President's 

PouncAL  Expeoiznct' 
When  the  President  poured  a  »ttle  wat«r 
»"  the  overheated  economy  by  knovlng  to 


rescind  Industrial  expansion  tax  credits 
everyone  knew  it  would  do  vlrtuaUy  nothlne 
to  cap  the  Inflation  spiral.  But  it  eiiwed 
no  one,  except  a  few  industrialists 

This  U  an  election  year,  and  Mr.  Johnson's 
act  was  considered  by  poUtical  pundits 
shrewd  poUtlcs.  ^""uiub 

What  the  naUon  needs  is  hard-nosed  de- 
cision to  siphon  the  water  out  of  overspend 
money,  especially  government  prodigaUty 
But  political  temporizing  is  accepted  as 
routine,   expected,    inevitable 

Government  by  political  expediency  has 
not  been  a  fixation  solely  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  evident  in  the  conduct 
of  many  Presidents.  Lyndon  Johnson  lust 
happens  to  be  an  expert  in  thU  field.  parUy 
because  of  his  consensus  safari,  partly  be- 
cause he  is  a  master  poUtlclan. 

Commentators  and  criUcs  considered  it 
simply  a  governmental  realism  that  no  taxes 
would  be  levied  before  the  November  ballot- 
though  afterward,  look  out. 

Without  conscious  cynicism,  they  found 
little  or  no  fault  with  the  Administration 
for  deliberately  vague  pledges  to  curtaU  fed- 
eral expenditures,  which  they  know  wUl  not 

There  was  nothing  abnormal  In  letUng  the 
country  continue,  with  only  vocal  remon- 
strance, on  an  inflationary  binge,  spending 
lUte  leave-famished  sailors  suddenly  on  the 

Expediency  in  administering  government 
is  the  syndrome  of  modem  pollUcs.  Use  of 
power  for  vote-getting  is  now  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever,  because  there  is  more 
federal  power.  Half  of  each  administration "s 
term  are  election  years,  and  Washington 
veers  more  to  polishing  election  apples  than 
doing  what  is  best  for  the  nation 

Perhaps  lack  of  determination  to  set  an 
unpopular  but  wiser  course  for  the  country 
is  responsible  for  much  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
^mp  in  popularity  reported  by  poll-takers. 
ThU  could  be  true  In  the  Vietnam  war  issue 
as  well  as  in  domestic  problems 

PoUUcs  is  not  an  evU  factor  in  the  presi- 
dency; overweighting  poUtlcs  for  expedi- 
ency s  sake  can  be  bad  and  self-defeating 

Lyndon  Johnson  wants  to  be  a  great  Presi- 
dent, as  Americans  wish  their  President  to 
be.  Such  a  niche  In  history  and  national 
esteem  calls  for  courage  and  decision  to  do 
what  is  right  and  needed— not  merely  to 
follow  the  beckoning,  easy  lures  of  political 
expediency. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE 
FIGHT  AGAINST  INFLATION 

Mr  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwykr] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  now,  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
been  calling  pubUc  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers of  Inflation.  We  have  proposed  spe- 
^c  steps  to  flght  high  prices  and  we 
have  urged  the  administration  to  get 
about  the  business  of  protecting  the  peo- 
ple. Now,  months  later,  the  admlnlstra- 
uaa  has  proposed  to  act. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress—Including  our  colleagues  on  both 


sides  of  the  aisle— will  devote  Immediate 
attention,  and  on  a  completely  nonparti- 
san basis,  to  the  administration's  belated 
but  comprehensive  antl-lnflation  pro- 
gram. 

Although  the  administration  is  at  least 
6  months  late  In  recognizing  the  serious 
effects  of  high  prices  and  high  interest 
rates  and  the  real  threat  of  further  Infla- 
tion. It  has  now  come  full  circle  In  seeing 
the  danger  and  In  responding  to  It  in 
terms  which  many  of  us  have  been  urg- 
ing on  the  administration  for  many 
months  now. 

Just  this  past  weekend,  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, I  took  the  opportunity  again  to  talk 
with  many  of  my  constituents  and  to 
visit  several  stores  and  supermarkets  in 
order  to  better  understand  exaeUy  what 
mflation  is  doing  to  people.  Inflation  is 
not  simply  a  theory.  It  Is  harsh  reality 
It  is  taking  precious  dollars  out  of  the 
pockets  of  people  who  can  least  spare 
them,  and  it  is  steadily  lowering  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  people  already  existing 
on  marginal  Incomes. 

We  would  be  less  than  consistent  and 
true  to  our  obligations,  therefore,  if— now 
that  the  administration  has  in  effect  con- 
ceded that  we  were  right  all  along— we 
gave  to  its  recommendations  anything 
but  earnest,  immediate,  and  objective 
consideration. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
rubberstamp  the  administration's  pro- 
gram or  approve  all  its  recommendations 
without  change.  On  the  contrary,  such 
proposals  as  those  to  suspend  tempo- 
ranly  the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
and  the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation 
are  Inherently  controversial  and  should 
be  carefully  studied  to  determine  their 
effect  on  our  common  objective:  a  stead- 
ily growing  economy  with  stable  prices 
Our  problem  now  Is  to  make  certain 
that  the  remedy  fits  the  sickness,  tiiat 
the  administration's  anti-inflation  poU- 
cles  wiU  effectively  arrest  rising  prices 
and  interest  rates  without  going  so  far 
^  ^JoTct  the  economy  into  a  decline 
and  bring  on  a  recession  and  growina 
unemployment. 

As  I  have  suggested  In  several  speeches 
and  statements  this  year,  the  sensitive 
nature  of  a  full-employment  economy 
makes  it  imperative  to  use  both  the  right 
tools  and  the  right  timing  to  flght  infla- 
tion. The  administration's  excessive  de- 
lay in  making  up  its  mind  to  flght  infla- 
tion has  increased  the  danger  that  its 
tools  or  its  timing,  or  both,  may  be  in- 
appropriate to  the  need. 

But  this  is  a  danger  that  Congress 
must   explore   immediately.     We   must 
consider  two  possibilities,  basically:  ttiat 
the  forces  of  Inflation  have  become  so 
thoroughly  installed  Uiat  the  adminis- 
tration s  relatively  moderate  anti-infla- 
tion program  will  not  be  sufficient  and 
on  the  other  hand,  tiiat  Inflation  may 
J^eady  be  reaching  Its  peak  and  Uiat  by 
adopting    policies    to    hold    down    the 
economy  the  administration  may  only 
accelerate  a  downturn  already  in  the 
making. 
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As  the  authoritative  publication.  Busi- 
ness Week,  pointed  out  in  its  editorial 
this  week: 

What  clearly  Is  required  now  Is  the  kind 
of  flscal  restraint  that  will  slow  down  the 
grcnvth  of  demand  In  the  U.S.  eoonomy 
wUbcut  cavulng  an  equivalent  alowdown  in 
Vb»  growth  ol  productive  capacity. 

The  formulation  of  a  balanced  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  present  strains — 
and  one  which  will  take  effect  with  max- 
imum speed — is  now  the  prime  require- 
ment of  national  economic  policy.  As 
between  the  proposed  suspension  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  and  a 
reduction  in  nondefense  Federal  spend- 
ing, for  instance,  the  latter  would  obvi- 
ously have  a  more  immediate  and  effec- 
tive impact  on  restraining  demand. 

In  any  event,  however,  we  can  only 
welcome  the  administration's  new- 
found awareness  that  inflation  is  here 
and  that  it  is  painful  and  its  apparent 
determination  to  control  it.  Among  the 
policies  and  recommendations  an- 
nounced by  the  President  and  other 
administration  spokesmen  are  several 
which  I  have  repeatedly  urged  upon  the 
administration  and  wliich  I  especially 
welcome. 

For  example,  the  President's  decision 
to  reduce  by  10  percent,  or  about  $3  bU- 
llon.  the  lower  priority  portion  of  his 
Federal  Budget  will  help  assurj  that 
there  will  be  no  budget  deficit  this  year 
to  add  inflationary  pressure  to  the  econ- 
omy— if  Um  administration  follows 
through  on  Its  promise,  and  Congress 
acts  accordingly. 

By  the  same  token,  his  recognition  of 
the  need  to  pay  for  current  expenditures 
out  of  current  revenues  during  an  infla- 
tionary period  represents  a  very  encour- 
aging development. 

Of  particular  importance  Is  the  ad- 
ministration's suspension  of  the  sale  of 
special  kinds  of  Government  securities, 
including  participation  certificates  which 
have  been  a  major  factor  in  forcing  in- 
terest rates,  or  the  cost  of  money  to  bor- 
rowers to  record  high  levels.  For  those 
of  us  who  vigorously  opposed  the  Sales 
Participation  Act  when  the  administra- 
tion forced  it  through  Congress  earlier 
this  year,  the  administration's  action 
confirms  our  prediction  that  use  of  the 
participation  device  would  only  push  up 
interest  rates  and  eventually  add  to  the 
taxpayer's  burden — a  high  price  to  pay 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  obscuring  budget 
expenditures. 

In  this  and  related  respects,  the  ad- 
ministration is  recognizing  that  its  ex- 
cessfve  reliance  on  monetary  policy — 
higher  interest  rates  and  tighter  mon- 
ey— has  unbalanced  the  economy.  While 
monetary  policy,  properly  used,  can  help 
control  inflation,  It  cannot  carry  the 
whole  burden.  In  the  present  situation. 
It  has  failed  to  stop  higher  prices  and 
has  unfairly  penalized  homebuyers  and 
small  businessmen  as  well  as  threatened 
to  halt  the  balanced  growth  In  the  econ- 
omy. 

As  the  President  has  now  pointed  out, 
inflation  imposes  a  cruel  and  unjust  tax 
on  all  the  people.    This  inflation  has 


caused  sustained  price  Increases  in  food, 
services  and  Industrial  production.  It 
has  weakened  the  competitive  strength 
of  American  industry  in  world  trade.  It 
has  hurt  our  delicate  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  And  it  has  robbed  ttie 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  de- 
pend on  fixed  Incomes. 

The  responsibility  now  belongs  to  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  administration's 
policy  in  good  faith  and  on  Its  merits 
and  to  reach  agreement  on  a  course  of 
action  that  will  control  Inflation  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  the  economy  to 
sustain  the  kind  of  prosperity  that  will 
benefit  all. 


PINO  CHALLENGES  JOHNSON  TO 
DISAVOW  PROPOSED  "EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OP  1967' 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  PdjoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
held  a  press  conference  to  disclose  the 
administration's  secret  "Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportimity  Act  of  1967."  I  think 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  will  be 
Interested  to  read  this  Incredible  docu- 
ment. 

I  am  putting  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing sequence  of  events:  First,  the  state- 
ment made  by  Representative  Brock  al- 
leging Office  of  Education  plans  for 
metropolitan  areawlde  school  redistrict- 
ing  and  busing;  second,  the  denial  by 
Education  Commissioner  Howe,  who  said 
the  charge  was  ridiculous;  third,  my 
speech  on  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1967;  fourth,  a  copy  of  the 
key  sections  of  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act;  fifth.  Secretary 
Gardner's  denial,  and  sixth,  my  further 
commentary. 

I  challenge  the  administration  to  come 
clean.  Secretary  Gardner  has  said  that 
my  document  is  one  of  several  drafts  of 
legislation  being  considered.  Let  the  ad- 
ministration show  us  the  others — ^if  there 
are  others.  Probably  they  are  worse. 
This  talk  of  other  drafts  Is  a  red  herring. 
This  bUl  I  disclosed  is  the  bill.  Its  budget 
figures  are  detailed.  It  was  just  ready  to 
go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Let  anyone  who  doubts  all  this  read 
the  statements  of  Harold  Howe.  He 
has  said: 

If  I  have  my  way.  Khools  will  be  built  for 
tlM  primary  purpoae  of  ecooomic  and  social 
Integration. 

How  eould  this  man  have  the  gall  to 
label  Representative  Brock's  charge  as 
"ridiculous  and  untrue"  when  his  top  as- 
sistants had  prepared  the  bill  I  disclosed 
containing  just  the  points  Bill  Brock 
had  raised?  Commlnianer  Howe  Is  a 
political  liar  engaging  In  tricking  the 
Congress. 


I  think  that  the  President  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  repudiate  this  deception  and 
doubletalk  on  the  part  of  his  social  plan- 
ning  underlings.  Otherwise  the  Repub- 
lican  Party  will  be  obliged  to  assume  that 
while  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  HEW,  the 
hand  Is  the  hand  of  Jcdmson.  If'  the 
President  disapproves,  let  him  demand 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Howe. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
BsocK   Asks   Disclosukc  op  Umo   Busikc 
Bnj. 

Congressman  Bnx  BaocK  <B-Tenn)  today 
on  the  Floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives demanded  that  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration make  public  the  existence  ot 
draft  legislation  to  use  the  Metropolitan  D«. 
velopment  title  of  the  pending  housing  bill 
(S.  3708)  to  Introduce  a  multl-bllUon  doUar 
national  school  busing  scheme. 

Congressman  Bbock  said,  "The  1967  Edu- 
cation bUl  already  has  been  drafted  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  and  apparently  Is  destined  to 
become  'must'  legislation  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress. The  real  test,  however,  will  come  on 
this  year's  pending  housing  bUl,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  consider  the 
Ifetropolitan  Development  section.  It  will  be 
through  the  proposed  Metro  title  of  the  bill 
that  Congress  will  be  asked  nest  year  to 
endorse  a  multi-bllllon  dollar  program  de- 
signed to  achieve  'Racial  Balance'  in  vir- 
tually every  metropolitan  area  of  the  ctran- 
try.  Thus,  If  the  House  of  Representative! 
approves  the  proposed  Metro  title  of  the  bill 
now,  the  Administration  will  have  won  iti 
biggest  test  and  the  scene  will  be  set  for 
forced  busing  next  year. 

"For  these  reasons  It  Is  Imperative  thla 
draft  legislation  be  revealed  before  Congresi 
Is  tricked  Into  voting  for  a  supposedly  Inno- 
cent Metro  title  of  the  Housing  bill. 

"In  terms  of  radical  departure  from  the 
traditional  Federal  role,  the  school  busing 
scheme  will  make  the  open  housing  section 
of  the  House  passed  1»66  Civil  Rights  bill  look 
like  tiddly  winks.  Using  Metro  as  the  statu- 
tory foimdatlon,  the  Johnson  Administration 
will  ask  for: 

"1.  Metropolitan  arearwlde  rezoning  of 
school  attendance  areas,  without  regard  to 
existing  state  cr  county  lines,  to  compel 
racial  balance  in  public  schools: 

"2.  Busing  of  suburban  school  children  into 
city  schools,  and  busing  of  city  pupils  to 
suburban  schools  at  Federal  Insistence  and 
expense.  Failure  to  comply  with  compulsory 
racial  balance  will  result  In  massive  penaltlei 
in  a  vast  array  of  existing  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams Included  In  the  pending  Metro  sec- 
tion of  the  Housing  bill. 

"3.  Complete  obliteration  of  present  school 
district  boundary  lines,  with  free  transfers 
between  school  districts. 

"4.  Federal  subsidies  to  underwrite  the  cost 
of  rewriting  history  books  so  as  to  recast  the 
history  of  racial  and  religious  minorities. 

"I  Insist  the  J<^nson  Administration  make 
public  the  existence  of  this  legislation  as  well 
as  its  plans  to  achieve  school  busing  under 
the  Metro  title  at  the  pending  housing  bill 
It  would  be  better  for  the  White  House  and 
the  Office  'of  Educatloa  to  have  the  honesty 
to  make  pubUc  their  Intentions,  along  with 
their  motives;  but  if  they  refuse  I  Intend  to 
fight  to  remove  the  veil  of  secrecy  from  this 
radical  plan  which  would  destroy  local  re- 
sponsibility for  our  nation's  educational  sys- 
tem," Congressiqan  Brock  concluded. 

Congressman  Bkock  also  Inserted  in  the 
ItBOOKO  an  article  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  September  Qth  by  Robert  Novak  and  Row- 
land Evans  entitled  the  "Education  Bomb- 


tb! 


shell",  which  summarized 
latlon  and  Its  Impact. 


U.S.  Education  Commissioner 
II,  questioned   about 
United  Press  International  it 
and  untrue." 

"The  OtBce  of  Education 
of   rewriting    history    or    ol 
school  busing  or  in  the  red^^wlng 
boundary  lines,"  Howe  said 

"The  Office  of  Education 
to  the  principle  of  local  c^ptrol 
schools,"  he  said. 
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statement  of  congbessmai  ^  paul  a.  fino, 

Republican,  of  New  Yori^,  Room  H-202, 

U.S.  CAPrroL.  Septembek  IX  1966 

Gentlemen:  Thank  you  : 4r  coming  here 
today. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a 
can  only  be  referred  to  as  " 
memorandum  detailing  the  j^dminlstratlon's 
proposed  t6  billion  "Equal  Bducatlonal  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1967."  Thejaiemo  Is  a  prod- 
uct of  a  high  level  task  force)  and  has  already 
gone  to  HEW  Secretary  Gaijdner. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  propitsed  legislation 
would  set  up  a  multlbillioil  dollar  effort  to 
force  racial  balance  In  the  [nation's  schools. 
The  billions  of  dollars  propcced  tc  be  spent 
would  be  used  for  prograiitit  such  as  con- 
struction of  schools  to  serv^  mixed  commu- 
nities, redrawing  school  disljrtct  lines,  school 
busing  programs,  pupil  exchanges  between 
suburbs  and  slums,  revisioq  of  textbooks  to 
stress  the  contribution  of  tainority  groups, 
and  so  forth.  I  will  discuss  all  this  in  some 
detail  in  just  a  moment. 

This  measure  apparently  jhas  the  White 
House  stamp  of  approval.  Lit  is  taken  in 
large  measure  from  a  Juaf  White  House 
Conference  called  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights." 
The  radical  proposals  suggested  were 
sununed  up  as  "Equal  Edu«atlonal  Oppor- 
tunity." One  member  of  thja  radical  council 
was  Floyd  McKisslck.  the  hdad  of  CORE  and 
a  vigorous  spokesman  for  'Ulack  power."  I 
am  amazed  that  the  reach  of! 'black  power"  Is 
long  enough  to  design  Auml|ilstratlon  legis- 
lation. 

The  Immediate  Importance!  of  the  proposed 
1867  legislation  Is  that  it  leu  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  concerning  the  [Administration's 
plans  to  use  the  "metropolitan  planning" 
title  of  this  year's  omnibus  piousing  bill  as  a 
weapon  to  reshape  both  hoisting  and  educa- 
tion across  the  nation. 

As  ranking  signer  of  the 
the  House   Banking    Coi 
the  omnibus  housing  bill, 
the  House  that  the  "metro] 
section  of  the  bill  was  a 
rampant  federal  coercion, 
disputable  proof. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  crystal  clear. 
I  have  always  supported  dmnibus  housing 
bills  since  I  came  to  CongresB  in  1953.  I  have 
also  always  supported  civil  tights  legislation. 
Notwithstanding  some  doujuts,  I  voted  for 
the  open -housing  section  of  this  year's  civil 
rights  bill.  But  this  bill  Isjtoo  much.  And 
"Metropolitan  planning"  Isjtioo  much.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  civil  rights.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  civil  privileges.  I  anlfor  equality,  not 
unbridled  privUeges.  And  I  am  convinced 
virtually  every  American  re^fcrdless  of  party, 
•hare  my  opposition  to  school  bussing  and 
elimination    of    neighborhood  >  schools. 

Now  for  the  WU.  The  title  Is  the  "Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Att  of  1967."  The 
DlU  has  bU  titles.  Besides  enacting  new  laws 
In  the  field  of  educaOon.  the  bill  would 
amend  two  other  laws — ohe  existing— the 
avii  RighU  Act  of  1964— a^  one  proposed, 
'he  metro  planning  sectiou  of  this  year's 
omnibus  housing  bill  (S.  3V08). 


Inorlty  views  In 
ittee  report  on 
'  pointed  out  to 
cllitan  planning" 
'  Qjan  Horse  for 
<ow  we  have  in- 


Of  the  six  titles,  four  are  fairly  non-con- 
troversial ones  dealing  with  education.  I 
will  not  conunent  on  them.  The  other  two 
are  bombshells.  Taken  together,  they  con- 
stitute the  most  radical  legislation  ever 
drawn  up  In  these  United  States. 

Title  II  of  the  so-called  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunity"  bill  sets  up  a  program  of  fed- 
eral aid  for  school  construction.  But  un- 
fortunately, the  only  way  a  community  gets 
such  aid  is  to  tie  it  in  with  one  of  the  busing 
or  pairing  schemes  under  Title  m  or  to 
surrender  school  districting  control  through- 
out an  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Let  me  read  you  the  explanation  the  social 
planners  have  for  giving  federal  money  In- 
support  of  school  construction.    I  quote: 

"The  program  Is  aimed  particularly  at  the 
facilitation  of  more  flexible  education  pro- 
grams. In  conjunction  with  educational  In- 
novations such  as  those  supplementary  serv- 
ices and  arrangements  which  can  be  funded 
under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  In  addition,  reduc- 
tion of  de  facto  segregation  would  be  encour- 
aged by  combining  grants  under  this  title 
with  extra  cost  grants  fcnr  construction  proj- 
ects designed  to  achieve  Integrated  educa- 
tion under  Title  in  of  this  legislative 
package." 

What  this  means  Is  simple.  Only  com- 
munities using  Title  III  money  for  pairing, 
busing  of  pupils,  pupil  exchanges  or  textbook 
revision  would  be  able  to  get  school  con- 
struction grants. 

Now  let  me  read  you  the  explanation  of 
how  the  Administration  seeks  to  use  the 
"metropolitan  planning"  section  of  tlae  1966 
omnibus  housing  bill  to  compel  metropolitan 
area-wide  school  redlstricting  and  busing. 
Section  (d)  of  Title  n  provides  that  bonus 
educational  facilities  grants  will  be  given  to 
communities  that  plan  schools  and  school 
districts  on  a  metropolitan  area-wide  basis. 
Let  me  read  to  you  how  the  planners  con- 
demn themselves  out  of  their  own  mouth: 

"Supplementary  grants  providing  an  addi- 
tional 20%  of  the  project  cost  would  be  made 
to  projects  which  fit  Into  metropolitan  area 
plans.  This  Increased  federal  share  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  Joint  school  plan- 
ning in  metropolitan  eireas.  This  proposal  is 
patterned  after  the  proposed  supplementary 
grants  for  planned  metropolitan  develop- 
ment contained  in  Title  II  of  the  Senate- 
passed  'Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966.'  If  enacted 
Into  law,  that  legislation  could  simply  be 
amended  to  include  school  construction  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  proposed  program  in 
the  definition  of  an  eligible  'metropolitan 
development  project'  In  the  same  manner  as 
libraries  assisted  under  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  and  hospitals  assisted 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are  cov- 
ered in  the  pending  legislation.  The  location 
and  scope  of  educational  parks  should  be  an 
Important  component  of  any  comprehensive 
metropolitan  area-wide  planning." 

In  other  words,  the  Metro  section  of  the 
pending  Housing  bill  will  be  used  as  the 
foundation  for  this  multl-blllion  dollar 
scheme.  When  this  section  of  the  housing 
bill  comes  to  a  vote  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  real  question  will  be  whether  or 
not  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
wlU  be  tricked  Into  voting  for  school  busing. 
Now  that  this  document  has  been  revealed, 
I  predict  that  Metro  will  be  overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  why 
the  President  feels  be  must  maintain  bis 
present  majority  in  the  Hotise  In  the  No- 
vember elections. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  specific  "racial 
balance"  proposals  set  forth  In  Title  III  of 


this  bill.  These  are  the  plr.ns  specifically 
proposed  to  revamp  education  throughout 
the  United  States.  Number  one — school  bus- 
ing. Number  two — redlstricting  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  achieve  racial  balance.  Number 
three — pairing  of  schools.  Number  four — 
suburban  and  slum  pupil  exchanges.  Num- 
ber five — revision  of  school  textbooks  on  be- 
half of  minority  groups. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  This  bill  spe- 
cifically proposes  that  de  facto  segregation 
be  made  Illegal  and  federal  grants  given  to 
fifteen  programs  of  overcoming  de  facto  seg- 
regation In  the  schools. 

This  Is  an  incredible  document.  Read  it. 
See  for  yourself.  Back  in  June,  a  White 
House  conference  advocated  putting  poverty 
and  housing  funds  Into  the  metropolitan 
planning  kitty  In  addition  to  education. 
Perhaps  that  Is  what  they  want  to  do  next. 
This  Is  the  "Great  Society"  In  action.  This 
is  why  the  President  wants  a  Democratic 
Congress.  This  is  why  we  need  more  Repub- 
licans in  Congress.  This  battle  Is  not  over. 
Thank  you. 

Equal    Educational    Oppobtunttt    Act    of, 
1967 — Detailed  Explanation  and  Justifi- 
cation 
TITLE  n:  construction  of  school  facilities 
Purpose 
To  help  meet  the  pcaesing  need  for  modern 
school  facilities,  especially  In  central  cities 
and   rural  areas   where  outmoded   facilities 
exist  in  conjunction  with  high  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantaged  children.     The  pro- 
gram is  aimed  particularly  at  the  facilita- 
tion of  more  fiexlble  educational  programs, 
In  conjunction  with  educational  innovations 
such  as  those  supplementary  services  and  ar- 
rangements which  can  be  funded  under  title 
m  of  the  EHementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

In  addition,  reduction  of  de  facto  segrega- 
tion would  be  encouraged  by  combining 
grants  under  this  title  with  the  extra-cos  c 
grants  for  construction  projects  designed  to 
achieve  integrated  education  under  title  ni 
of  this  legislative  package. 

Program 

(a)  Survey  of  construction  needs  by  State 
agency:  Grants  for  an  initial  Inventory  of 
facilities  would  first  be  made  so  that  within 
the  first  6  to  9  months  of  the  program  a 
complete  and  reliable  Inventory  of  educa- 
tional facility  needs  would  be  available. 
This  Inventory  would  then  form  the  basis 
for  establishing  priorities  as  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need  within  each  State  before  the 
project  approval  process  begins. 

(b)  Basic  grants  for  construction  proj- 
ects: These  grants  would  build  an  estimated 
110.000  classrooms  over  a  5-year  period. 
Funds  would  be  allotted  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  relative  per  capita  Income 
and  State  educational  effort.  The  basic  grant 
could  not  ordinarily  ex(;(ed  SO  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction. 

(c)  Administration  of  grants:  State  edu- 
cational agencies  would  assign  priorities  to 
project  applications  on  the  basis  of  objective 
need  criteria,  with  preference  for  projects 
designed  to  alleviate  segregation  or  racial 
Imbalance.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  have  final  approval  authority  before 
a  project  could  be  funded  under  this  title. 

(d)  Supplementary  grants:  Supplemen- 
tary grants  providing  an  additional  20  per- 
cent of  the  project  cost  would  be  made  to 
projects  which  fit  Into  metropolitan  area 
plans.  This  Increased  Federal  share  would^ 
provide  an  Incentive  for  joint  school  district 
planning  in  metropolitan  areas.  This  pro- 
posal is  patterned  after  the  proposed  sup- 
plementary grants  for  planned  metropolitan 
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development  contained  In  title  II  of  the 
Senate-passed  "Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966"  (S. 
3708).  If  enacted  Into  law,  that  legislation 
could  simply  be  amended  to  Include  school 
construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
proposed  program  In  the  deflniUon  of  an 
eligible  "metropolitan  development  project" 
In  the  same  manner  as  Ubrarles  assisted 
under  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  and  hospitals  assisted  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  are  covered  in  the 
pending  legislation.  The  location  and  scope 
of  educational  parks  should  be  an  Important 
component  of  any  comprehensive  metropol- 
itan areawlde  planning. 

(e)  Loans:  While  outright  grants  should 
be  restricted  to  special  construction  needs 
which  Impose  heavy  burdens  upon  the  re- 
aources  of  local  educational  agencies  and  the 
States,  the  Federal  government  can,  with 
minimum  btxigetary  Impact,  assist  schools 
which  undertake  to  spread  out  the  cost  of 
constructing  facilities  by  facilitating  the 
marketing  of  long-term  bonds  and  by  lower- 
ing the  interest  cat«  for  local  educational 
agencies.  For  example,  rapidly  expanding 
middle-Income  communities  are  in  a  better 
position  to  afford  the  construction  of  needed 
school  facilities  than  other  areas,  but  the 
ra^ld  development  of  an  area  does  impose  a 
fairly  sudden  impact  of  school-age  children. 
While  able  to  afford  the  facilities,  such  com- 
munlUes  nevertheless  find  It  desirable  to 
spread  the  cost  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
F^irthermore,  even  Ir  the  case  of  projects 
which  do  receive  Federal  grants  for  a  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  few  construction 
projects  will  be  funded  without  requiring 
substantial  local  funds.  Accordingly,  in  most 
cases,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  most  projecta  will 
have  to  be  obtained  by  borrowing.  The 
mazlmtun  maturity  of  school  bonds — the 
spread-out  period — U  rather  short  compared 
to  the  long-term  loans  which  institutions  of 
higher  education  can  obtain  under  the 
Higher  BducaUon  PaclUUes  Act  and  the  Col- 
lege Housing  Program. 

In  addition,  the  interest  rate  on  school 
bonds  is  now  slgnincantly  higher  than  the 
"Ideal"  of  3  percent. 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  a  school 
l>ond  support  program  be  devised  using  the 
procedures  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association.  FNMA  may  now  Issue  deben- 
tures to  sectire  funds  from  private  Investors 
with  which  to  purchase  home  mortgages  In 
Its  secondary  market  operations  at  a  ratio 
of  15  times  Its  capital  and  reserve*  (I.e.,  the 
net  cost  is  one-flfteenth  of  the  mortgage 
purchased) .  In  view  of  the  similar  ratk)  on 
the  sale  of  participation  certificates  In  Fed- 
eral loans  (a  5  percent  reserve,  or  a  20-to-l 
ratio  of  loans  to  net  cost),  a  special  fund  or 
account  could  be  administered  by  FNMA 
through  which  school  bonds  would  be  pur- 
chased out  of  funds  secured  by  the  sale  of 
FNMA  obllgaUons  equal  to  ao  times  the 
appro(Hiations  deposited  In  the  fund.  The 
net  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  one-twenUeth  of  the  total  amount  of 
such  school  construction  loans,  assuming  a 
6  percent  reserve  requirement. 

As  an  additional  part  of  the  program,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  payments  on  behalf  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  that  portion 
of  the  Interest  necessary  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  a  3  percent  rat*  of  Interest 
and  the  rate  which  FNMA  must  pay  on  Ita 
outstanding  debentures  which  provided  the 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  school  bonds. 
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Funding 
[In  thousands  of  dollar^ 


Basic  grants 

Loans... """ 

!'u|>plrniental  (rants "''""'"' ' 

State  administration   (including   inven-' 

tory  in  tiscul  year  IIWH) 

Rcsearcli 


Total. 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


87,000 


67,000 


FLscal  year 
1860 


taaooo 

200,000 

laxooo 

10,000 
lOiOOO 


1,270;  000 


Fisral  year 
1870 


1,106,000 
100,000 
HO;  000 

11,000 
11,000 


1,370,«)0 


Fiscal  4Tar 
1871 


l,2M,00O 
lOOtOOO 
100;  000 

13,000 
13.000 


I.  570;  000 


Fiscal  T»^ 
1972 


1, 274,  Ml) 

I3.fr,i 
13,  U» 

l.«0;0iju 


•mvK  m:  grants  to  assist  schools  xi*  the 

PROCESS    or   DESECRKCATION 

Purpose 
To  assist  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  cope  with  problents  of  segregation  and 
racial  Imbalance  in  order  to  facilitate  racial, 
ethnic  and  socio-economic  Integration. 
Proffram 
(a)   Bducatlonal   excellence   grants:    Local 
educaUonal   agencies  would   be   eligible   for 
Federal  grants  to  assist  In  achieving  inte- 
grated education.     On  the  assumption  that 
Integrated  education  involved  added  costs  to 
accoRunodate    educationally    disadvantaged 
studente.  Federal  granta  woiUd  be  offered  to 
schools  which  have  few  or  no  studenta  from 
minority  racial  or  ethnic  groups  In  order  to 
facUitate  educational  Integration  and  reduce 
educational  disparities.    As  one  alternative, 
a  formula  similar  to  that  In  the  Impact  aid 
program  (with  a  per  pupil  Federal  payment 
multiplied  by  the  Increased  number  of  chil- 
dren In  Integrated  schools  for  5  years)  would 
provide  a  real  Incentive  for  schools  to  de- 
segregate  completely  over   a   5-year   period. 
Federal  granta  woiUd  be  offered  to  school 
districts  for   use   In   specific   neighborhoods 
which  show  promise  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain   Integrated    education    (such    as    Hyde 
Park  In  Chicago)   or  to  achieve  integration 
by  attracUng  white  studenta  to  excepUonal 
schools  currently  serving  predominantly  Ne- 
gro residential  areas  (Including  appropriate 
schools  In  urban  renewal  areas).    The  granta 
may  be  used  to  produce  exceptional  educa- 
tion programs,  attractive  to  parenta  of  all 
races,    by    supporting,    inter    alia     superior 
salaries  for   master   teachers.   Improved   In- 
structional equipment,  lighted  schoolhouse- 
communlty    centers    for     around-the-clock 
superior  programs,  stipends  for  visiting  lec- 
turers.  Individualized   Instruction,   and   re- 
duced pupil-teacher  ratios. 

(b)  In  addition  to  expanding  training  In- 
stitutes to  prepare  local  school  personnel  to 
deal  with  problems  of  racial  Imbalance  as 
well  as  de  Jxire  segregation,  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rlghta  Act  of  1964  would  be  amended 
to  provide  granta  to  support  techniques  ap- 
propriate to  correct  de  facto  segregation  in 
individual  communiUes.  Such  techniques 
could  include: 

1.  Ccsnprehenslve,  district- wide  rezonlng  of 
school  attendance  areas  to  obtain  maximum 
heterogeneity. 

2.  Pairing,  grouping  or  clustering  of  ad- 
jacent Negro  and  white  schools  a  division  by 
grade  level  in  two  or  more  residential  areas. 

3.  Reorganization  of  the  use  of  schools;  re- 
organizing the  grades  of  a  school;  converting 
schools  to  other  uses;  closing  schools;  chang- 
ing feeder  patterns;  grade  p»ttem  reorganl- 
■attoQ. 


4.  Careful  site  selecUon  to  locate  new 
schools  so  as  to  maximize  integration  of  resl- 
dentially  segregated  student  populations. 

5.  Increased  bussing  from  overcrowded  to 
underutilized  schools. 

6.  Development  of  "magnet"  high  schools 
each  specializing  In  a  different  subject  area 
with  enrollment  open  to  the  enUre  school 
district  on  the  basis  of  Interest  rather  than 
ablUty. 

7.  Devolpment  of  supplemental  educational 
centers,  comprehensive  community  schoolj 
and  shared  time  programs  to  draw  dlstrtct- 
wlde  enrollment  as  weU  as  participation  from 
private  and  parochial  schools. 

8.  Open  enrollment,  voluntary  enrollment 
and  free  transfers. 

9.  OreaUon  of  metropolitan  school  districts 
to  Include  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

10.  Suburban-Inner  City  pupil  exchanges. 

11.  In-class  pupil  grouping  to  avoid  racial 
separation,  development  of  upgraded  primary 
classes:  remedial  and  compensatory  programs 
within  the  framework  of  regiQar  classroom 
structure. 

12.  Inservlce  training  for  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel;  employment  of  spe- 
clallsta  to  advise  school  personnel,  parents, 
children  and  the  public  on  problems  of  de- 
segregation; Improving  guidance  and  coun- 
selling services, 

13.  Development  of  new  currlcular  mate- 
rials, parUciUarly  those  Including  proper  rep- 
resentaUon  or  racial  and  reUglous  minorities. 

14.  Teacher  assignment  to  assure  faculty 
Integration  at  all  schools. 

16.  Improvement  of  recruitment  and  ad- 
vancement of  minority  group  teachers  and 
of  white  teachers  who  are  motivated  to  teach 
in  ghetto  schools  and  in  transitional  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  Extra-cost  granta  for  construction  to 
achieve  Integration:  Granta  would  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (not  al- 
located by  State)  to  meet  the  extra  costs  of 
constructing  new  schools,  including  special 
education  centers  and  educational  parks  and 
complexes  located  on  the  borders  of  ghettos 
under  plans  insuring  interracial  attendance 
of  studenta. 

Insofar  as  the  acquisition  of  large  blocks 
of  land  and  the  construction  methods  are 
more  expensive  than  the  conventional  school 
facility  the  Federal  government  should  cover 

C'OO   percent   of   the   difference.     Preference 
ould  be  given  to  multiple  school  district 
applications,  especially  those  Joining  subur- 
ban and  core-dty  dlstrlcte. 
Funding 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year  1968 175.000 

Fiscal  year  1969 275,000 

Fiscal  year  1970 375,000 

Fiscal  year  1971 876.000 

Fiscal  year  1972 «75,000 


Eq\ipl  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1967 
(In  mlllloiu  of  dollars] 


L  Orants  to  local  edacatlon  aUnctes  for  seU-assessment 

lilannini;.  and  evaluation.  ' 
II,  Coustnictlon  of  school  facilll. 

III.  ({runts  to  us.slst  schools  in  tli( 

IV.  Kiluciitional  porsountl  trainiii 
V.  Kxpandcii  pupil  personnel  se 

VI.  Kilucational  prOKrains  for  adi 


M ::: 

frocoss  of  desegregation  _ . . 
and  staH  development, 
'ices  '- 


Total. 


'  •*'"2"'i"L'^?rf!^?i'i.'i^f^'^*  '  '['^*  funding  ant horiiation  of  title  V-A  of  NDEA;  no  speciOc  funds  would  be 
earmarked  for  tlie  additKMiai  pupi  ^rsonuel  services  authorized.  '         *^    v  ■«u^.»  n«uiu  uo 


14. — Representa- 


Contlnued,  "the 
such  aid  is  to  tie 


[Prom  the  New  York  Time  4  Sept.  15.  1966] 
Pino  Bats    1967   Bnx   Ckli»   for   Bttsing — 

Gabdner  Denies  Hz  PiJiifl  To  Seek  Soch 

Legislation 

Washington,  September 
tive  ViiXTL  A.  FiNo  assertec.  today — and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare denied — that  the  Ad  :ilnlstratlon  was 
considering  a  bill  specliically 
Khool  btising  and  redlstri  :Aing  school  dis- 
tricts to  achieve  racial  balai  ee. 

The  Bronx  Republican  sa  10  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  he  had  obtain  ;fl  a  copy  of  "the 
Administration's  proposed 
tlon  Opportunity  Act  of  196  f'  "  and  said  "this 
measure  apparently  has  tpe  White  House 
stamp  of  approval." 

"In  a  nutshell,"  he  said,  "  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  set  up  a  n:  Ultlblllion  dollar 
effort  to  force  racial  balanq^  in  the  nation's 
schools." 

He  called  it  "the  most  rb)dlcal  legislation 
ever  drawn  up  in  these  Ui  Vted  States"  and 
said  it  would  set  up  a  pnijram  of  Federal 
school  construction  aid. 

"But  unfortunately,"  he 
only  way  a  community  gets 
it  In  with  one  of  the  biting  or  pairing 
schemes"  or  "surrender  s;hool  districting 
control  throughout  an  ent  ire  metropolitan 
area." 

Mr.  FiNo  said  the  draft  ^%6  "Indisputable 
proof"  that  the  metropolitih  planning  sec- 
tion of  the  Administration's  urban  develop- 
ment bill  la  "a  Trojan  hcree  for  rampant 
Federal  coercion." 

Representative  William  il;  Brock  3d,  Re- 
publican of  Tennessee,  mad(  a  similar  charge 
yesterday. 

Secretary  John  W.  Gardn^t  said  In  a  state- 
ment that  the  document  lit.  Pino  had  dis- 
played was  an  "unofficial  discussion  paper.' 

"We  can  say  flatly  that  tilt  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  has  no  Inten- 
tion whatever  of  submlttin*  legislation  that 
would  compel  school  busing 
Gardner  added. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  his  dep»ttment  was  "re- 
viewing many  draft  proposafls  for  legislation, 
none  of  which  have  any  ofllfclal  status,  many 
of  which  will  eventually  bfe  rejected." 

He  stated  the  departmenft's  concern  with 
"the  Improvement  of  education  throughout 
^e  nation  and  with  the  aiurance  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  Mr  all,  but  he 
added:  |  ' 

"It  should  be  emphasized;  however,  that 
any  legislation  proposed  by!  the  department 
WU  embody  the  historic  A^uerican  principle 
of  local  supervision  and  cbtitrol  of  pubUc 
education."  y 

Pino  Replt  to  Qarones,  i  Beptember  14 
Mr.  Gardner  says  that  n<)  leglslaUon  wlU 
oe  introduced  to  compel  busing  or  other 
methods  of  ending  racial  Ittbalance  In  the 
achoolsThe  people  at  HBW  know-and  I 
snow— that  subsidies  can  t^  set  up  In  such 
CXn 1435— Part 
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a  way  as  to  amount  to  compulsion  If  made  a 
part  of  a  metro  aid  package.  "What  I  want 
to  know  is  whether  they  are  going  to  submit 
the  bill  I  exposed." 


EVIDENCE  MOUNTS  ON  PROFES- 
SIONAL AGITATORS  FOMENTING 
RIOTS  AND  CIVIL  DISTURBANCES 
AND  HOUSE  MEIVIBERS  DEMAND 
ACTION  ON  H.R.  17642,  THE 
CRAMER  ANTIRIOT  BILL 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
from  many  sources  continues  to  mount 
indicating  that  many  of  the  most  serious 
riots  and  civil  disturbances  taking  place 
under  the  guise  of  civil  rights  are  being 
engineered,  encouraged  and  incited  by 
professional  agitators  who  travel  the 
country  stirring  up  dissension  and  strife. 

Ralph  McGill,  liberal  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  recently  exposed 
the  fact  that  "in  civil  rights  circles  It  is 
said  that  Havana  money  took  over 
SNICK— SNCC"— which  is  substantiated 
by  the  fact  that  many  SNICK  demon- 
strators are  found  shouting  Castro 
slogans,  as  well  as  by  the  Cleveland  grand 
jury  findings  of  Communist  influence  in 
the  problems  created  in  that  city. 

Ralph  McGill  further  points  out  that 
many  of  the  more  reliable  supporters  of 
SNICK  have  been  "replaced  by  the  likes 
of  New  York  Attorney  Victor  Rabinowitz, 
registered  in  Washington  as  an  agent 
for  the  Castro  government." 

McGill  continues: 

The  Federal  government  has  been  patient 
far  too  long  with  professional  agitators  who 
travel  from  State  to  State  whipping  up  emo- 
tions In  the  name  of  clvU  rtghta. 

Added  to  this  information  is  the 
known  fact  that  Robert  Williams,  es- 
capee indicted  in  North  Carolina  and  a 
fugitive  from  justice  now  embracing 
Castro's  communism  in  Havana,  is  di- 
recting some  of  the  efforts  as  the  ab- 
sentee head  of  RAM,  a  militant  Negro 
group  that  teaches  guerrilla  tactics  and 
violence  on  an  outspoken,  planned  basis. 
Williams   broadcasts  his  hate-America 


droollngs  from  Havana  and  his  seditious 
material  is  mailed  or  bootlegged  into  the 
United  States  for  distribution — includ- 
ing Raoul  Castro's  guerrilla  tactics 
handbook. 

Stokely  Carmichael,  head  of  SNICK, 
is  preaching  that  Western  civilization 
must  go,  that  if  brick  walls  in  place  of 
windows  are  built  as  a  precaution  against 
rioters  and  looters,  then  "it  just  means 
we  have  to  move  from  Molotov  cocktails 
to  dynamite,"  and  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  a  white  man's  war,  encouraging 
Negroes  not  to  serve. 

"Police  brutality"  Is  being  used  as  a 
slogan  to  whiplash  all  law  enforcement 
authorities,  and  as  a  license  in  many  in- 
stances to  violate  the  law  with  impunity, 
by  some  of  the  professional  agitators. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  need  for  ac- 
tion by  Congress  to  serve  notice  that  Fed- 
eral authorities  will  not  stand  idly  by  and 
see  the  seeds  of  anarchy  in  America 
sown  across  oiu-  land  by  professional 
agitators  using  the  civil  rights  cause  as 
a  haven. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  enact  strong 
antiriot  legislation  and  to  pass  my  bill 
H.R.  17642,  which  is  identical  to  the 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1966  adopted  389  to  25  by  the  House  on 
August  9.  It  became  necessary  to  intro- 
duce and  press  for  the  enactment  of  this 
separate  bill  because  of  the  death  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 

In  my  opinion,  Congress  will  be  der- 
elict in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  act  in  this 
national  crisis  before  adjournment.  The 
sentiment  of  the  country  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  vote  on  the  Cramer 
antiriot  amendment,  and  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  should  immediately 
report  the  bill  out.  I  have  asked  the 
chairman  to  call  the  bill  up  for  action 
immediately. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  has 
been  evidenced  by  the  insertions  in  the 
Record  by  myself  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers and  by  the  number  of  antiriot  bills, 
identical  to  mine,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced. It  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
following  articles: 

(Prom  the  Tampa  (Fla,)  Tribune, 

Sept.  9,  1966] 

The  Real   Snick 

Atlanta's  race  riot  Tuesday  Is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  deliberately  inflammatory  con- 
duct of  some  Negro  leaders — and  also  how  far 
out  of  touch  these  men  are  with  the  real  de- 
sires of  members  of  their  race. 

For  the  outbreak  which  lasted  18  hours 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  and  left  16 
injured,  damaged  several  cars,  and  brought 
almost  70  arresta,  was  touched  off  by  a  false 
cry  of  "police  brutality"  after  a  white  police- 
man shot  at  and  woimded  a  fleeing  Negro 
suspected  of  car  theft. 

Stokely  Carmichael,  the  bellicose  provoca- 
tetir  of  "black  power,"  quickly  moved  in,  and 
sent  a  sound  truck  Into  the  area  to  pass  the 
word  that  the  Negro  had  been  shot  to  death 
whUe  handcuffed  to  the  policeman. 

Yet  a  U.S.  Senate  study  released  Just  this 
week,  based  on  surveys  of  Negroes  in  the 
"ghetto"  areas  of  Watte,  Harlem,  Chicago  and 
Baltimore,  indicated  the  average  Negro  lives 
In  a  condition  of  near-anarchy  which  he  de- 
plores. Instead  of  being  concerned  with 
"poUce  brutality,"  what  he  wante  is  much 
more   police   protection   from   a   tyrannical 
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minority;  Instead  of  biualng  his  clilldren  Into 
white  areas  to  end  "de  facto"  segregation, 
he  wants  better  acbools — and  better  hous- 
ing— where  he  is. 

That  such  thoughts  would  never  occur  to 
Carmlchael,  the  head  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  Is  shown  by 
the  chronology  of  events  In  Atlanta  Tuesday. 

The  Negro  suspect,  Harold  Louis  Prather, 
was  shot  at  1:10  p.m.  as  he  fled  Detective  R. 
H.  Kerr's  attempt  to  arrest  him.  Prather 
;  staggered  to  his  mother's  home,  where  within 
five  minutes  a  mob  of  200  Negroes  formed  to 
prevent  his  arrest. 

Kerr  called  for  help;  by  1 :  30  pjn.  50  police- 
men had  dispersed  the  crowd  and  Prather  had 
been  sent  to  a  hospital.  At  1:45  Carmlchael 
arrived,  fresh  from  a  demonstration  at  City 
Hall.  By  3  p.m.  two  of  his  Snlclc  aides 
brought  in  a  sound  truck,  plastered  with 
Carmlchael's  "Black  Panther"  symbol;  by 
2:15  the  truck  was  crxUslng  the  area  asking 
Negroes  to  come  to  a  street  Intersection  to 
give  evidence  of  Snick's  version  of  the  shoot- 
ing— that  Prather  had  been  shot  while 
handcuffed. 

By  3  o'clock  the  truck  was  at  the  intersec- 
tion and  talcing  statements.  At  4  Carmlchael 
returned  to  lead  a  demonstration  of  about 
200  Negroes  shouting  "Black  power,  black 
power."  Fifty  poMcemen —  all  Negroes — ar- 
rived at  4:21  to  control  the  crowd;  they  were 
met  by  a  barrage  of  roclcs.  stones  and  bottles. 
Fifty  more  policemen  were  called,  and  the 
^  growing  crowd  was  brought  under  control  but 
refused  to  unblock  the  intersection. 

The  crowd  grew  to  600,  and  resisted  the 
pleas  to  disperse  of  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr., 
who,  when  he  attempted  to  speak  from  the 
top  of  a  car,  was  toppled  from  it  by  rioters 
who  rocked  the  vehicle.  At  6  he  ordered  the 
street  cleared;  police  dispersed  the  mob  with 
shotgun  blasts  fired  in  the  air  and  with  tear 
gas.  By  6:30  the  area  was  cleared,  but  spo- 
radic overtiirnlng  of  cars  and  other  disorders 
continued  until  10:30. 

Does  this  kind  of  thing  represent  the 
wants  of  Negroes  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoit  of  Con- 
necticut, found  in  its  survey  (conducted  by 
trained  local  Negroes)  ? 

No,  in  Harlem  and  Watts  especially,  and 
in  smaller  degree  in  Chicago  and  Baltimore, 
the  prime  need  cited  by  the  Negro  residents 
was  for  stopping  crime  in  the  streets.  In 
none  of  the  four  areas,  when  they  were  asked 
for  a  listing  of  the  ghetto's  worst  problem, 
was  "police  brutality"  even  mentioned.  In 
Harlem,  the  study  found,  the  primary  com- 
plaint was  Inadequate  numbers  of  police,  in 
Watts,  of  a  failure  of  police  protection. 

But  If  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  his  black 
power  cohorts  continue  using  false  accusa- 
tions of  police  brutality  as  a  rallying  cry 
for  disorder,  their  effect  can  only  be  a  break- 
down rather  than  an  Improvement  of  police 
protection  wherever  Snick  operates. 

We  think  Senator  Ruicorr's  committee 
study  is  a  genuine  reflection  of  the  real  wants 
of  k  vast  majority  of  Negroes  everywhere. 
And  we  think,  too,  that  Atlanta  Police  Chief 
Herbert  Jenkins  reflected  the  real  Snick  in 
his  assessment  of  it  after  Tuesday's  riots. 

"It  is  now  the  Non-student  Violent  Com- 
mittee," he  said.  "We  must  and  will  deal 
with  it  accordingly."  The  responsible  Ne- 
groes for  whom  the  Rlblcoff  study  spealcs 
will  do  well  to  deal  with  Snick  in  like  manner. 

(From  the  Tampa   (Fla.)    Times,  Sept.  13, 
19a«| 
Black  Powxx  WrrH  a  Rkd  Baib 
Black  power  met  Its  match  in  Atlanta  last 
week.     Its   prime   spokesman,   Stokely  Car- 
mlchael,  has  been  Jailed   and   Carmlchael's 
Student  Non-Vlclent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee   (Snick)    is   under   condemnation   from 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike.     A  residue 
of  violence  and  bitterness  lies  in  the  wake  of 
Snick's  activities,  but  the  organization  now 
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is  generally  recognized  for  what  it  is  by  moet 
people  in  Atlanta. 

Carmlchael  can  claim  the  support  of  only 
a  handful  of  Atlanta  Negroes.  The  rest,  in- 
cluding Julian  Bond,  have  turned  their  bcusks 
on  him.  Bond  •  e  Her  this  year  was  refused 
a  seat  in  the  Georgia  Legislature  because  of 
his  ties  to  Snick  and  statements  critical  of 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

Ralph  McGlll.  liberal  publisher  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  has  charged  Snick  with 
a  Jekyll  and  Hyde  personality.  He  recalled 
the  organization's  role  in  freedom  marches 
as  Involving  some  "of  the  sweetest,  bravest 
people  of  those  days."  WhUe  we  might  not 
agree  with  that  assessment,  we  certainly 
can  support  Mr.  McOlU's  conclusion  that 
"SNCC  is  no  longer  a  student  movement.  It 
is  not  now  a  civil  rights  organization.  It  is 
openly,  officially  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  existing  society." 

The  Atlanta  pubUsber,  writing  in  his  front 
page  column,  suggests  that  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael's black  power  may,  in  fact,  be  Red. 
He  recalls  that  last  faU  SNCC  was  broke, 
down  and  out.  But  suddenly  it  had  money 
to  burn.  And  what  Ralph  McOiU  calls  "the 
sweetest,  bravest  people"  were  replaced  by 
the  likes  of  New  York  attorney  Victor  Rabin- 
owltz,  registered  in  Washington  as  an  agent 
for  the  Castro  government. 

In  civil  rights  circles,  reported  McOill,  it  is 
said  that  Havana  money  took  over  Snick. 
That  hasnt  been  proved  but  it  is  true  that 
Snick  demonstrators  are  found  shouting 
Castro  slogans. 

If  Ralph  McOlU's  information  is  correct. 
Snick  and  its  troublemakers  represent  some- 
thing more  serious  than  a  simple  riot  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights.  This  is  a  case  of  In- 
siirrection  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

The  Federal  government  has  been  patient 
far  too  long  with  professional  agitators  who 
travel  from  state  to  state  whipping  up  emo- 
tions in  the  name  of  civil  rights.  Strong 
sentiment  for  an  end  to  this  activity  is 
evinced  in  the  words  of  a  Northern  congress- 
man. Rep.  Watnk  Hats,  Ohio  Democrat.  He 
told  fellow  House  members  Thursday,  "Car- 
mlchael and  his  anarchist  group  belong  be- 
hind bars  and  the  quicker  we  get  him  there 
the  better  off  this  country  is  going  to  be." 
Hats  said  that  if  there  is  a  law  against  cross- 
ing state  lines  to  incite  riots,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach  should  enforce  it. 

The  qiack  action  taken  in  Atlanta  to 
douse  fixes  lighted  by  the  Carmlchael  crowd 
should  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  There  has  been  some  timidity,  some 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  police  In  other  cities 
to  enforce  law  and  order  in  race  riots  out  of 
fear  of  being  labeled  "brutal."  But  mob 
brutality  has  become  so  rampant  in  this 
country  that  any  force  exercised  by  police  to 
quell  a  disorder  will  win  more  praise  than 
condemnation. 

No  one,  white  or  colored,  need  fear  police 
"brutality"  if  he  U  tending  to  his  own  busi- 
ness and  obeying  the  law.  But  those  who 
try  to  Impose  their  will  by  force  Invite  force 
In  return. 

This  opinion  Is  shared  not  only  by  con- 
servatives who  long  have  deplored  violence 
In  the  streets.  Liberals  such  as  Atlanta's 
Ralph  McGlll  who  supported  the  freedom 
marches  now  are  beginning  to  sense  the  dan- 
ger of  continuing  contempt  of  the  law  and 
rights  of  others.  Concluding  a  recent  col- 
lunn,  be  warned,  "If  (SNCC)  la  out  to  destroy 
society,  it  cannot  expect  society  to  remain 
passive  under  attack." 
There  U  even  a  liberal  "white  backlash." 

(From  the  Tampa   (Fla.)    Tribtme,  Sept.  9, 
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MiLrrANT  NKcao  Lkaokb  Puachss  Wbstbin 

CivajZATioN  Must  Oo 

(Under  Stokely  Carmlchael,  the  Student 

Nonviolent    Coordinating    Committee    haa 


done  a  dramatic  about  face  since  the  days 
when  it  helped  thousands  of  Northern  white 
students  to  fight  for  civU  rights  in  the 
South.  Last  week,  Carmlchael  stumped 
Northern  cities  and  found  receptive  audi- 
ences  in  Negro  districts.  Here's  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  his  message  as  developed 
on  the  tour  and  previously.) 
(By  Austin  Scott) 
New  York. — The  applause  within  the  Har- 
lem church  was  frequent,  almost  deafening. 
Even  from  the  street,  through  heavy  wooden 
doors  closed  to  keep  out  whites,  cries  of 
"that's  right,"  and  "preach,  brother,"  could 
be  heard. 

But  many  of  the  remarks  tumbling  rapidly 
from  the  lips  of  the  slender  young  Negro  be- 
hind the  pulpit  microphone  were  sh.irpiy 
at  odds  with  the  religloiu  setting. 

"This  country  Is  moving  to  destroy  black 
people,"  he  shouted  to  waves  of  applause. 
"We  cannot  afford  to  M  part  of  the  American 
system.  .  .  .  We  have  to  destroy  Western 
civilization.  .  .  .  Integration  is  Just  a  trick 
bag.  .  .  .  Nothing  counts  but  power.  ...  We 
have  to  hook  up  with  the  people  of  the  third 

world •' 

The  bundle  of  thoughts  that  25-year-ol(l 
Stokely  Carmlchael  burled  at  his  listeners 
also  included  a  great  deal  of  love — love  o( 
black  people  for  themselves,  their  families, 
their  communities,  their  culture. 

But  despite  his  statement  In  an  interriew 
July  6  that  black  power  does  not  mean  anti- 
white,  love  was  clearly  reserved  for  non- 
whites. 

"We  got  to  start  loving  ourselves  because 
we  are  black,"  he  said.  ".  .  .  we  don't  have 
to  lose  our  blaclcness  to  become  equal  with 
white  savages  .  .  ."  his  cheering  audience 
rocked  the  wooden  floor  with  stamping  feet 
On  his  first  extensive  tour  of  Northern 
slums  as  chairman  of  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee,  handsome 
young  Stokely  Carmlchael  found  a  receptive 
audience  for  "black  power,"  his  battlecry  tor 
Negro  milltance  and  self-determination. 

He  said  shortly  after  he  was  elected  In 
June  that  civil  rights  movements  "werent 
even  talking  to  black  people  in  the  ghettoes 
but  were  in  fact  gearing  their  programs  w 
what  white  liberals  thought  should  be  done 
"For  once,"  he  said,  "we've  gotten  enough 
strength  to  talk  to  our  black  people  who  need 
to  be  talked  to.  Everybody  in  the  country 
talks  about  them.  No  one  talks  to  them." 
That's  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

His  Harlem  audience  happened  to  be  a 
fund-raising  rally.  It  might  as  well  have 
been  the  cheering  crowd  in  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
the  night  before,  or  the  standing-room  only 
crowd  in  a  stuffy,  second  floor  room  In 
Newark,  or  the  thousand  Negroes  who 
blocked  a  Philadelphia  street. 

Trinldad-born,  but  raised  In  Harlem  and 
the  Bronx,  Carmlchael  Is  one  of  the  ne» 
SNCC  leaders  whose  roots  are  in  the  vallets 
of  the  big  cities,  not  the  dusty  villages  of  the 
rural  South. 

While  his  radical  statements  catch  the 
headlines,  they  are  by  no  means  all  that  Car- 
mlchael U  trying  to  say  to  "black  people"- 
he  shuns  the  word  "Negro,"  using  It  as  a 
term  of  derision. 

He  preaches  that  Negroes  must  analyze  the 
world  around  them,  must  understand  the 
workings  of  both  foreign  policy  and  the 
white  businessman  next  door,  must  save  their 
money  and  tise  it  to  help  themselves. 

And,  as  he  promised  shortly  after  becom- 
ing head"  of  SNCC,  he  tries  to  rally  black 
people  around  the  issue  of  their  color. 

"Black  people  in  this  country  are  oppressed 
for  one  reason,"  he  said  early  in  July,  ■sni 
that's  because  of  their  color  .  .  .  t^^^".  "rj) 
ing  cry  must  be  the  issue  around  which  tnej 
are  oppressed,  as  it  was  for  imions." 

He  hammers  at  the  theme:  Black  people 
must  "come  together,"  young  Negroes  must 


Btop  "cuttln*  each  other  on  Klday  and  Sat- 
urday nights,"  older  ones  iaust  stop  "hus- 
tiln'  off  each  other."  unemployed  murt  stoo 
•drlnkln'  that  cheap  rotgut  wine  and  that 
cheap  whisky."  ^^ 

"We  have  to  develop  in  lour  community 
such  love  and  such  respect!  for  each  other 
that  every  momln'  it's  gonn*  be  good  mo^ 
In',  brother,  good  mornln',  .slater,"  he  told 
the  audience  In  the  heart  bf  north  Phna 
delphla's  slums.  ^^ 

And  in  Harlem,  ".  .  .  we'if  got  to  sav  to 
our  little  .  .  .  children,  ylii'fe  bL^^fuY 
With  your  black,  nappy  halr^nd  y^"b"^d 
nose  and  your  diaper  hanging  you're  beauti- 
ful.   We've  got  to  say  It  to  durselves  " 

Such  statements  bring  walfcs  of  applause 
even  from  Negroes  who  admit  that  much  of 
what  Carmlchael  says  scares  them 

"I  don't  go  along  with  hlni  on  viet  Nam  " 
said  a  middle-aged  mother  at  a  Newark  rally 

tJSher."  ^  *  *"'  *'"'"■     '<•'  8°*  to  »««»« 

An  animated   speaker   whci   leans   toward 

his  audience  to  drive   homJ  poln?s-^7ter- 

St^n^  "^iZ^^^K"""  whlsp^ng  in  a  heavy 
Negro  dialect  he  reserves  ror  speeches— 
Carmlchael  delivers  essentially  the  same  mes- 

speec  lej  now  do  not  hint  4«  cooneratlon 
-We  have  to  understand."  he] Ja^  S  we 
K^^.'^  ""'"'  somethlnijthey  are  out 

h."^!'n.?'iS*T J.^  antiblack,  bnd  we  must 
be  against  the  things  they're  jtor  " 

f>,ff.."°L°f  'f»*on*°8  is  slmHar  to  that  of 
the  late  Malcolm  X.     Carmlcttel  savTwai 
colm  influenced  him  greatly     T         ^ 

t^^!^^''^  *'^^''  ^^"^^  *ltp  a  statement 
that  there  is  no  difference  bitween  Wack 
people  m  African  colonies  andK^  in  toe 
U^^^States,  because  white  m&xplou! 

the  world  because  they  are  flgmng  a  svstem 
^t  oppresses  and  exploits  \Zn^  ?h7  ve^^ 
«ame  thing  we  are  fighting  ' 

They  must  become  our  brothers      c!_  „. 
«nt  fight  in  Viet  Nam  if  we  Xnted  t^l^ 
cause  our  brothers  are  trylngT  get  rtd^f 
"r  ^r^e°- ;-  -  -ef  thVmlLI 

The  argument  follows  a  Un 
nlchaei  said  earlier  would  be  a 

K^.f  *  ?*"  *°  **^''  O'^' l*he  country 
nnn?M.  ""**  month"  ago  whfether  he  mw 
«onwhltea  coming  together  tT  b«;ome  a 
^omlrunt  segment  of  the  world|  p^^rtton' 

Mnn  ;  ■  ^'^^  reality  is  that  WesLrn  clvillza. 
S^a'rh?**^  *^i"  ^"^'"^  rtT^hle^ly  bu 

»li«e  r«^  .***  P***P'«  excluded  any- 
SHountrv^.*"  ^''?.^  ''*"*«  «o  ^^  o'« 

Xr^^Sl^rorbacSt^"^*  want 
^^t  oumn«  ?K  ""^  °»tllne^h,8  reason- 
Poe.  must H^e  •  "**  "^''""^  H  ^""^  Ne- 

ifwe^Ln^""?  P*'"*=«  "'^♦w  boards. 
''•^Uufnrtin  ^."^  ^  '=<"'trbl  anyway," 
■^  "Kot^fjf  ^,^^^^  brutality  by  mak- 
•0  us  C  "  n  ^  P'-'^/hcts  responsible 
He  oftAn  ..  *^*  well  end  brutality  " 

^ou  ^e  M  J^  controlled  by  it»  residents. 

■ni«e^  n«  ^  ^  *°  audience  in  Newark. 

•«ayw,  a  black  school  boa^a,  a  black 


'Which  Car- 

sychologlcal 

Ttuld  not  be 


to^^S'-  J^*^  5«u  can  tax  hell  out  of 
S^rne^^.  'f)^"**^  lid  get  the  money 
To  a  Harlem  audience  he  said- 

nj.i!^,iz  rr  r^Ts  or^Te"^ouid- 
str^/d'b^^i^  -'-'^  «^-  -  ^- ""^ 

We've  got  to  move  to  keep  our  resources 

their  nonsense  about  the  Individual  w« 
cant  afford  to  let  one  black  maT own  « 
store  in  Harlem  and  pu^  that  r^^yT^i 

fnd    us.    fh*  ^""f  °^  P^P'«  °wn  that  store 

„„^.^°  '"^'^  control,  he  recommends  third 

he  hl^^r""""' "''^  *^^  ^^'^  Panther  ^ 

'^^?^f  o'-ganlM  in  Lowdon  County,  ^^ 

Nothing  else  matters  in  this  country  but 

Chain  stores  like  A&P  and  Safeway  charw 
more  money  for  rotten  food  In  ghetVl^ 
They  Just  found  out,  and  we  been  faW 
ng  that  all  our  Uves.    Ana  °hey  tell  us  1^" 
ing  can't  accomplish  anything 

It  aint  looting  that's  the  Issue  it's  wh« 
has  the  power  to  make  thelrTLung  i^ 
•  •■  we  got  to  talk  about  power!"  ^^ 

Understanding  Carmlchael  u  sometlmA. 
«h^'?H'=^*f.*'y  statements  whlc^  he  «« 
should  not  be  taken  at  face  value  JT^^^I 
insists,  he  is  not  talklnVtoVhTe:' a?^!'  ""^ 
no  ^tV  ''^"?1°K  stores  In  Cleveland  with 
"I  d!^f  "J"-  ^^  *°"*  »  Harlem  audleTce 
.iJui  ^'^°'^  ^'^'^t  they  think  they'll  ac-" 

froTmoiot"  ^n'^**'"  ^«  havrtrmov; 
from  molotov  cocktails  to  dynamite  " 

sh^k'hVheadS""'"  "*  ^^''•''^  "^""^y.  ^- 

ing"ibTt/.  hfs^ir^^^  '"°"  "^^*  ^•"  *-"'- 
Asked  If  he  cared  about  white  reaction. 

c«e"'s^^**'°'°'^'  ^^  "P"^'*'  ••No,Te'cS 
care  anymore  .  .  .  because  I  think  to  ^e 

womd'L^t'*"  ^'^'**  P*°P'«  *^«t  you^o  sTy! 
7^^J'°  '^'^P'  ^^^  solutions  they  sug- 
d^r.;  ^^  ^*  "^'^  **'*^«'Pt  them.  And  you 
Jou  me''a*n'^  *"  "^'^^  *«  "-'^  peopleUa" 
Carmlchael  moves  easily  throuoh  +»,-, 
Northern  ghettoes.    DresseA^ometi^'e^  iTt 

^n%f^^  ''"11"^  '^"'  sometimes  ,n 
an  African   toga,   he   wanders  throunh   au- 

?he°hfnH*''"i*'''«    strangers    warmly ^ab^ui 
the  hands  and  arms,  hugging  antiwhlte  i^t 
Pla^yv^lght  Leroi  Jones  and'other  p^pK 

Graduated  from  Howard  University  with  a 
«h1T    »n   philosophy,    Carmlchael  Wd   he 

W^^.H.^I^J""'*  *«  Malcolm  X  a- 
W.E3.  Dubois,  the  Negro  writer  who  helned 
found  the  NAACP,  and  then  broke%rtth  it 
because,  he  felt,  it  was  too  moderatT 

rrdrosfo^rjvi^^^^^^  '^  ^  - -^ 

fee1°he'*^.m^  f  ^'^'^'^'  ^''^°  PoUtlclans 
out  to  hlTs  r^S^**°*  ^"""^'^  *«  '>'^8  them 
"He's  got  it,  baby,"  said  one  younir  woman 
m  an  audience  where  most  of  the  sleTteto^ 
Who  appeared  to  be  36  or  older  md'^joi" 

o^^p^p^r^^S":    ^'^   ^'^^'^^^^'^T. 

^h,^*^*  ^°*  "°™*  *»'«*  youth  out  he-3 
^He  fwh^  "\°^'''^«  up  Wide,"  he  ^'l 
of^  i^y^.T?^""^^^  '^  ««*»  with  the  maa 
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CRAMER  CALLS  FOR  TAX  CREDIT 
LAWS  TO  HELP  CUT  TEACHER 
SHORTAGE   AND   ENCOURAGE 

Mr    McEWEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  i  ask 

from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 

SSi^^f?  V^  ^^*  ^  the  ReS 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

thr'Lf  ^^^-  ^  "^«re  objection  to 
New^rkf    °'    "'^    ^enuemkn    f?oS 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  todav  I 
have  totroduced  legislation  to  clarS^L- 

^l^^'^l''^  ^^""^  ^^  regulation  to 
permit  teachers  to  deduct  from   their 

^fs^ft^T  *"^  P^P*""  expenses  for 
SracSs^"'^"^  '^^^^^^  *^  '-<'^- 

The  announced  intention  of  the  In- 
temal  Revenue  Service  to  deny  a  teacher 
as  a  business  deduction  the  cists  of  a?! 
?^J^  ^^}f''  qualifications  through  fur- 
ther education  and  training  is  beyond  my 
^mprehension.    Encouragement  to  bS! 

P^!?<,"i''*"?''  "^  ^^^  provided  through 
Federal  acUon  on  many  fronts  It  is 
unconscionable   that  in   the   one   area 

S^^°**"f^^^'"^"^'  though  the  sim- 
ple device  of  tax  deductions,  is  an  ob- 
vious need  and  could  be  accomplished 
through  an  enlightened  interpretation  S 
SSS^ioT'  '^'  ^'^'™^  bureaucracy  °J 
Teachers  who  lai^ely  spend  their 
own  money  for  training,  and  wSS  are  il 
dedicated  m  their  work  as  the  members 
Of  any  profession,  should  be  encouraged 
In  every  way  possible  to  constantly  in- 
"^  tl^eh-  knowledge  which  they^ 
effecUvely  impart  to  America's  youth 

f^.fJ;"f  ^eU-trained  teachere  be  at- 
S?.^  ^.k"J.^*"°"'^  educational  sys- 
tems and  that  they  be  given  every  incen- 
l^^      ^t^  knowledge  of  new  techniques 

SjeS^iXr^^^  *"^  '^-^^^^^ 
r.P^f!!'!?^,  deductions  are  generously 
nf  ^  l**"*  ^?'"  "°^'  businesses  and  I  know 
of  no  more  important  business  than  that 
nf  ?^^.*°^  developing  the  thinking 
of  America's  youth.  One  of  the  noblest 
of  professions  Is  that  of  instructing  and 
teachmg.  This  Is  a  vital  "bustaess"- 
and  one  in  which  the  people  of  the 

tt^''i?vf*'.ff  ^"^  ^  conSan^t  compeS! 
SS?  1^^,  ^^^  ™s'  of  the  worid--one 
Which  makes  the  dream  of  Americalro?k 
iV,™"^^  /nentaUy.  physically,  and  mor- 
ally developing  our  feUow  citizens  tTex- 
f«fi^H  the  inaximum  their  individual 
Initiative,  and  to  use  their  God-given  to- 
herent  abmties  in  service  to  their  fSrS- 
Ues  their  home,  their  country,  and  their 
Redeemer. 

I  /*^  V^"  Congress  to  enact  this  leg- 
k^tion  Immediately  and  I  include  the 
text^of  the   bill  for  information  pur- 

HJB.  17757 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

\^^^.  T^"^',  '"'^'^^^'i.  -That  section 
(reUtinTto^^  ^r*''"'  ^«  °'  ^954 
IJSimrt^  ^  ^"  "^  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as 
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(g).  and  by  losertlng  after  subaecUon   (e) 
tbe  following  new  subaection : 

"(f)    CBKTAIX      EDITCATXOirAI.      BZFKNSXB     OV 


"(1)  In  oenbul. — In  tbe  caae  of  a  tax- 
payer who  U  a  teacher  during  the  taxable 
year  or  who  was  a  teacher  during  any  of  the 
four  preceding  taxable  years,  and  who  at- 
tended an  Institution  of  higher  education 
during  the  taxable  year,  the  deduction  al- 
lowed by  subaection  (a)  shall  Include  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  In- 
curred by  him  during  the  taxable  year  for — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  his  at- 
tendance at  such  Institution,  for  courses  for 
academic  credit  pursued  by  him  at  such  in- 
stitution or  for  an  academic  degree; 

"(B)  books,  supplies,  and  materials  re- 
quired for  courses  for  academic  credit  pur- 
sued by  him  at  such  an  institution  or  for  an 
academic  degree;  and 

"(C)  traveling  expenses  (Including 
amounts  expended  for  meals  and  lodging 
other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  circumstances)  while 
away  from  home  attending  such  Institution. 

"(2)  EstTCATioNAi.  TRAVEL. — In  the  case  of 
a  tajq^yer  who  is  a  teacher  during  the  taxa- 
ble year  or  who  was  a  teacher  durliig  any 
of  the  four  preceding  taxable  years,  the  de- 
duction allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  by  him  during  the  taxable 
year  for  travel  while  away  from  home  (In- 
cluding amounts  expended  for  meals  and 
lodging  other  than  amounts  which  are  lavish 
or  extravagant  under  tbe  circumstances) , 
If— 

"(A)  academic  credit  is  given  for  such 
travel  by  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or 

"(B)  such  travel  Is  accepted  by  the  tax- 
payer's employer  in  satisfaction  of  educa- 
tional requirements  set  by  such  employer  or 
by  the  State  In  which  the  taxpayer  is  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher. 

"(3)  DxTiNrrioNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  The  term  'teacher'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  employed  as  a  classroom 
teacher  at  an  educational  Institution,  or  as 
a  supervisor,  administrator,  advisor,  or  con- 
sultant in  any  capacity  related  to  the  instruc- 
tional program  of  such  an  institution  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  guidance  coun- 
selors and  librarians). 

"(B)  The  term  'educational  institution' 
means  an  educational  institution  as  defined 
in  section  161(e)(4). 

"(C)  'Hie  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  institution 
which  is  authorized  to  confer  baccalaureate 
(a  higher  academic  degrees. 

"(4)   ExcxmoNs. — 

"(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  expense  paid  or  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  prior  to  the  time  he  first  per- 
forms services  as  a  teacher. 

"(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  expense  paid  or  Incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  « 
qualifying  for,  employment  other  than  as 
a  teacher." 

Sxc.  2.  DsDtrcnoNS  Pkom  Oboss  Incomx.— 
Section  62(2)  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
justed gross  income)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(E)    EoirCATIONAL  XXPENSXS  OF  TKACRKSS. 

The  deduction  allowed  by  section  162(f)  for 
the   educational   expenses  of  teachers." 

Sxc.  3.  ErFxcnvK  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


A  NEQRO  ASTRONAUT 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 


California  (Mr.  Burton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoed  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  occasion  as  we  take  pride 
In  the  accomplishments  of  our  space  pro- 
gram and  our  astronauts  now  in  space. 
I  am  prompted  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  by  the  Ran  Francisco  Sun-Re- 
porter entitled  "A  Negro  Astronaut." 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  man,  who 
can  conquer  space,  who  can  walk  among 
the  stars,  remains  fettered  by  bias  and 
racial  discrimination. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  ac- 
cumulated wealth  and  knowledge  of  this 
Nation  can  lift  man  Into  the  heavens  yet 
find  him  so  impoverished  In  spirit  and 
earthbound  by  prejudice  that  a  youth 
who  happens  to  be  Negro  cannot  mean- 
ingfully aspire  to  Join  In  the  conquest 
of  space. 

I  share  the  concerns  which  are  stated 
In  this  editorial,  as  I  share  the  belief  that 
a  Negro  astronaut  can  and  should  be  a 
participant  in  this  great  adventure,  whose 
presence  would  be  proof  that  in  conquer- 
ing space,  we  have  first  conquered  bigotry 
and  prejudice  In  our  own  earthbound 
existence. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Necbo  Astkonaut 

Yes;  some  time  ago  we  thought  perhaps  a 
Negro  astronaut  would  be  included  among 
the  heroes  of  the  space  age  by  going  into 
orbit  and  perhaps  landing  on  the  moon.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  young 
Negro  who  was  in  training  along  with  his 
fellow  astronauts,  but  something  happened 
that  took  him  out  of  the  space  program.  He 
said  at  the  time  that  it  was  racial  bias  that 
removed  him,  but  this  was  denied  by  space 
officials. 

American  youth  are  led  to  believe  their 
posslbUtles  are  without  limit,  but  young  Ne- 
gro Americans  almost  never  think  that  it 
applies  to  them.  Today,  however,  the  in- 
creasing pace  of  clvU  rights  and  integration 
have  given  Negro  youth  more  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  A  Negro  astronaut  out  there 
In  space  would  tremendously  enhance  the 
Negro  image  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world.  Such  an-  event  would  also  have,  with 
intense  subtlety,  a  great  Impact  ui>on  the 
African  nations. 

Yes;  let  us  have  a  Negro  astronaut.  The 
black  man  can  be  super,  too. 
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THE  BANK  MERGER  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT OP  1966  HAS  COMPLICATED 
AND  CONFUSED  THE  LAW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tiie  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8,  1966.  I  opposed  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  amendment  which  was  being 
debated  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  The 
proponents  of  the  act  stated  that  it  would 
remove  the  banks  from  the  strict  appllca- 
tl<m  of  the  antitrust  law.    There  were 


other  reasons  given  In  support  of  the 
measure,  but  the  antitrust  law  aspect  was 
stressed. 

In  my  speech  of  February  8, 1  pointed 
out  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment  was  so  vague  and  imcertain  that 
objectionable  as  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  bin  was,  it  would  not  even  accom- 
plish what  its  proponents  claimed  for  it 
I  stated: 

This  bUl  wUl  not  do  what  the  proponents 
think  It  will  do.  It  wiU  not  setUe  what  thev 
believe  to  be  questions  in  the  law.  .  .  .  Thlj 
bUl  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers 
There  is  only  one  place  where  these  question 
can  be  finally  resolved,  the  courts. 

So  In  passing  this  bUl  we  are  not  settling 
anything.  The  language  Is  too  vague  to  settle 
anything.  We  are  merely  laying  the  predicat* 
for  the  next  round  of  Utigatlon.  And  tlij 
Supreme  Court  wUl  have  to  be  asked  to  tell 
us  what  wfe  meant  when  we  enacted  the 
abomination  we  are  passing  today. 

The  observations  I  made  about  this  bill 
have  now  been  fully  validated.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  placed  one  inter- 
pretation on  the  antitrust  implications  of 
the  amendment.  In  complete  variance 
with  the  proponents. 

The  September  issue  of  Banking,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  in  an  article.  "Congress 
JusUce — and  Mergers,"  clearly  demon- 
strates this  wide  difference  of  opinions 
over  what  we  did  when  we  enacted  the 

To  repeat  what  I  said  last  February, 
the  new  confusion  in  the  law  created  by 
the  1966  amendment  will  have  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  courts.  Passage  of  the  bill 
was  a  disservice  to  the  banks  as  well  as 
the  pubUc. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing a  copy  of  the  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 1966  issue  of  Banking: 

(Not*. — Here  are  the  comments  of  several 
Congressmen  on  the  Justice  Departments 
apparent  belief  that  Congress  did  not  mean 
what  It  said  In  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966 
In  Banking's  August  Issue  a  similar  com- 
ment from  Representative  WnxiAM  B.  Wo- 
HKLL  (R.,  N.J.)  appeared.) 

Congress,  Jcsncx — and  Mercebs 

SXNATOB    WALXACE    F.    BENNETT 

The  Justice  Department  interpretation 
that  the  Bank  Merfw  Act  can  be  used  to 
apply  the  antitrust  laws  to  banks  with  more 
force  than  before  la  surprising  to  me  only 
because  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
I  consider  to  have  been  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  enactment  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  amendments  earlier  this  year. 

The  Department  has  been  charged  with 
a  responsibility  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
would  attempt  to  interpret  any  legislation  In 
such  a  way  as  to  give  it  maximum  authortir. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Senate  when  the 
1860  Bank  Merger  Act  was  passed.  We  in- 
tended at  that  time  that  banking  factors  be 
considered  at  least  equally  along  with  the 
anticompetitive  effects  that  might  be  a  result 
of  a  merger.  This  was  upset  by  the  court 
and  it  was  the  specific  Intent  of  the  amend- 
ment passed  this  year  to  restate  the  original 
desire  of  the  Congress,  In  light  of  the  court 
decision. 

The  legislative  history  and  background 
along  with  the  language  of  the  amendment 
should  leave  no  doubt  that  It  was  the  intent 
of  the  Banking  Committees  of  both  Houses 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  that  banic 
mergers  should  be  judged  by  special  stand 
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grds  In  which  consideration  must  be  given 
both  to  competitive  factors  and  to  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  those  to  be  served. 
Even  though  comp>etltlon  mky  be  substan- 
tially reduced,  mergers  may  s  01  be  approved 
If  the  convenience  and  neecs  of  the  com- 
munity clearly  outweigh  tha  anticompeti- 
tive ellect. 

The  Attorney  General  suggested  amend- 
ments during  the  conslderatl  )ti  of  the  legis- 
lation that  wotUd  have  mitie  his  power 
stronger,  as  they  are  now  i^a^^irig  it  is. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  Cnngress  turned 
down  the  Attorney  General'^  recommenda- 
tions In  passing  the  amendni^nt. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  coMrts  will  be  re- 
quired again  to  Interpret  the  language  of  the 
amended  Bank  Merger  Act,  bjut  I  think  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  In  pasMtig  the  amend- 
ments needs  no  lnterpretatl*|i. 

SENATOR  JOHN    SPARKMAN 

The  Justice  Department  ims  attacked  a 
new  merger  by  two  Philadel^bla  banks,  one 
of  the  first  mergers  approved  under  the  new 
standards  set  forth  In  the  B^nk  Merger  Act 
Amendments  of  1966.  In  lt]B  pretrial  brief 
the  Justice  Department  argues  both  that  the 
new  law  "does  not  affect  t^e  applicability 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bankimergers" — that 
this  case  "is  U.S.  v.  PhiladelppAa  National  all 
over  again,  only  that  the  names  have  been 
changed,"  and  that  "the  antuihjst  laws  apply 
not  only  with  equal,  but  mioire  force,  than 
before." 

The  Justice  Department  ov^Iooks  Section 
3  of  tbe  1966  law,  which  spec^ilflcally  author- 
izes the  two  Philadelphia  banjos  whose  earlier 
merger  was  thrown  out  ^  thei  Supreme  Court 
to  reinstitute  their  appUcatlbd  and  have  It 
acted  upon  under  the  new  standards  of  the 
new  law  without  prejudice  hf  reason  of  the 
earlier  proceedings.  It  is  :ipt  often  that 
Congress  6p>eclflcally  overruns  a  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Section  3  ma  oes  it  clear  that^ 
the  1966  amendment  does  so. 

Tbe  Department  of  JustliX,  In  a  letter 
dated  May  18,  1966,  opposin ;'  a  proposal  to 
Insert  the  same  provisions  In  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amend  i^ents  of  1966 — 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  a^  to  16  vote — 
admitted  that  "Congress  .  .  .  [jassed  the  1966 
Bank  Merger  Act  amendme  M,  In  order  to 
assert  a  Congressional  int<  ^t  that  bank 
mergers  should  not  be  treate^  1  In  exactly  the 
same  way  as  other  mergers." 

The  basic  issues  here  are  clear.  I  com- 
mented on  them  at  greater  le  igth  than  space 
now  permits  in  the  July  1965  (ssue  of  Bank- 
ing. ; 

Banking  is  a  highly  regulat  jti  Industry,  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  our  'money  supply 
and  the  growth  and  developr  nent  of  our  en- 
tire economy.  We  cannot  ev  it  again  permit 
the  paralysis  of  business  and  commerce 
which  resulted  from  the  wav*  of  bank  sus- 
pensions In  the  early  19308.  Tjnder  the  dual 
banking  system  banks  cannc  t  spread  across 
the  country  like  industrla  firms.  Bank 
charters,  bank  branches,  bank  mergers,  in- 
terest on  deposits,  bank  investments,  and 
bank  reserves  are  strictly  regv  Hated.  Search- 
tog  bank  examinations  enforce  these  regu- 
lations. 

Like  other  regulated  Indus  Hes  specifically 
exempt  from  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
banks  have  been  required  sibce  1960  to  get 
permission  to  merge  from  Federal  regulatory 
agencies,  and  approval  of  thja  merger  could 
only  be  granted  after  consld^-atlon  of  both 
competitive  and  banking  fsjotors  with  the 
toal  result  depending  on  thel  public  Interest. 
ir»e  I960  Bank  Merger  Act  ijeflected  a  clear 
u>ngres8lonal  intent  not  to  a  *ly  to  banking 
'he  harsh  rule  of  Section  7 
Act  that  the  demonstrable 
merger  are  irrelevant.  This  ^„  w^-u  wi^ 
supreme  Court  did  In  the  1963  Philadelphia 
case  when  it  rewrote  the  statutes  passed  by 
congress  and  held  that  aU  "  sntlcompetltive 


0f  the  Clayton 
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mergers,    tbe    benign    and    the    malignant 
alike,"  were  prohibited. 

The  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  follow  the 
Congressional  Intent  led  the  Congress  to 
amend  both  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  and 
the  antitrust  laws  so  that  a  single  standard 
would  be  applied  to  bank  mergers.  The  new 
provision  requires  careful  consideration  of 
competitive  factors  by  the  banking  agencies 
and  the  courts,  but  it  does  not  stop  with 
the  competitive  factors.  They  are  not  to  be 
controlling.  The  new  provision  specifically 
authorizes  a  merger  which  might  substanti- 
ally lessen  competition  if  its  anticompetitive 
effects  are  "clearly  outweighed  in  the  public 
interest  by  the  probable  effect  of  the  trans- 
action In  meeting  the  convenience  and  needs 
of  the  community  to  be  served." 

REPRESENTATIVE   THOMAS    L.    ASHLEY 

FrMn  all  indications,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  chosen  to  misconstrue  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  when  it  adopted  the  new 
Bank  Merger  Act.  In  Its  brief  In  a  Phila- 
delphia merger  case,  the  Department  claims 
that  the  new  act  can  be  used  to  apply  the 
antitrust  laws  to  banks  "not  only  with  equal, 
but  with  more  force  than  before."  In  a  pre- 
vious case,  the  Department  stated  that  the 
new  law  made  "no  substantial  change  in  the 
substantive  antitrust  law"  applicable  to  bank 
mergers.  In  plain  language,  the  Justice  De- 
partment knows  better. 

It  knows,  as  does  anyone  who  bad  taken 
an  interest,  that  the  new  Merger  Act  was 
passed  as  a  result  of  a  surprise  decision  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  an 
earlier  Philadelphia  case  holding  for  the 
first  time  that  the  Clayton  Act  applied  to 
bank  mergers.  This  was  clearly  contrary 
to  what  Congress  understood  and  intended 
in  1960  when  the  original  Bank  Merger  Act 
was  passed. 

In  the  earlier  Philadelphia  case,  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  had  said: 

"A  merger  the  effect  of  which  'may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition'  is  not 
saved  because,  on  some  ultimate  reckoning 
of  social  or  economic  debits  and  credits,  it 
may  be  deemed  beneficial.  .  .  .  [Congress] 
proscribed  anticompetitive  mergers,  the 
benign  and  the  malignant  alike,  fully  aware, 
we  must  assume,  that  some  price  might  have 
to  be  paid." 

Bound  by  this  decision  of  the  High  Court, 
the  Federal  District  Judge  hearing  the  Man- 
ufacttirers  Hanover  merger  case  expressed 
tbe  resulting  law  in  these  terms : 

"Thus,  the  Bank  Merger  Act  would  appear 
to  sanction  agency  approval  of  a  merger,  even 
though  it  violated  the  antitrust  laws,  if,  on 
a  balance  of  all  the  designated  factors,  the 
agency  decided  that,  nevertheless,  it  was  in 
the  over-all  public  Interest.  A  court  how- 
ever, would  be  obliged  to  Invalidate  a  mer- 
ger found  to  violate  tbe  antitrust  laws  even 
though  It  served  the  public  Interest." 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1966  was  to  reassert  the  basic  premise, 
subsequently  misconstrued  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  of  the  1960  act,  namely,  that  banking 
services — furnishing  the  very  life  blood  of 
the  economy  of  any  community — have  a 
legitimate  claim  to  consideration  as  being 
"in  the  public  Interest,"  and  must  be  weighed 
both  by  the  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
courts  against  any  diminution  of  competi- 
tion which  may  result  from  a  proposed 
merger. 

Going  back  to  the  language  of  the  district 
judge  in  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  case, 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  1966  act  was  to  underscore  that  part 
of  the  statement  which  in  substance  reads 
".  .  .  the  Bank  Merger  Act  sanctions  agency 
approval  of  a  merger,  even  though  It  violates 
the  antitrust  laws,  if,  on  a  balance  of  all 
the  designated  factors,  the  agency  decides 
that,  nevertheless,  it  is  in  tbe  over-all  public 
interest." 


The  Justice  Department,  presumably  con- 
sidering itself  a  higher  judge,  takes  the  po- 
sition that  a  merger  must  be  invalidated  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  if  it  results  in  a  lessening  of  com- 
petition. 

The  record  is  abundantly  clear  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  courts  in  future  cases  vrill 
look  to  the  intent  of  Congress  rather  than 
the  assumed  prerogatives  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

REPRESENTATIVE  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

The  Department  of  Justice  apparently 
claims  that  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966  can 
be  used  to  apply  the  antitrust  law  to  banks, 
"not  only  with  equal,  but  more  force,  than 
before." 

This  seems  passing  strange  in  view  not  only 
of  the  general  language  of  the  1966  act,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  Congress  expressed 
the  fact  that  it  had  a  contrary  intent  by  leg- 
islatively reversing  the  three  bank  merger 
decisions. 

REPRESENTATIVE  RICHARD  L.  OTTINCEX 

The  claim  by  the  Justice  Department  in  a 
recent  brief,  in  the  Provident  National  Bank 
and  Central-Penn  National  Bank  cases,  that 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966  Empties  anti- 
trust laws  more  stringently  and  rigidly  to 
banks  than  before,  is  certainly  a  sharp  re- 
versal of  its  position.  The  Department  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  bill  while  it  was  being 
considered  by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  the  ground  that  we 
would  be  emasculating  antitrust  law  appli- 
cation to  banks  If  we  pa^ed  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  was  precisely  becatise 
the  Justice  Department  had  been  applying 
antitrust  laws  to  banks  too  rigidly  that  the 
bill  was  passed.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the 
Department  had  moved  against  mergers  of 
small,  nonviable  (though  not  falling)  banks 
on  the  grounds  that  merger  would  quanti- 
tatively reduce  competition,  in  situations 
where  the  merged  bank  could  in  fact  provide 
better  competition  for  its  larger-size  com- 
petitors and  provide  much  better  banking 
services  to  the  community  affected.  In  this 
type  of  situation,  the  committee  felt  the 
Justice  Department,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  the  courts  should  be  required  to 
consider  "the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,"  and  this  was  tbe 
major  addition. 

Other  changes  were  made  to  restrict  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Justice  Department — 
not  enhance  it.  The  Department  was  re- 
quired to  bring  action  against  a  merger 
within  30  days  or  be  forever  barred  from 
doing  so  in  the  future.  Previously,  the  De- 
partment could  move  at  any  time,  years 
after  a  merger  was  consummated — and  the 
merging  banks  could  never  have  security 
against  such  actions.  This  was  frequently 
used  by  the  Department  as  a  club  against 
merged  banks. 

The  Justice  Department,  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  courts  were  for  the  first 
time  directed  to  use  the  same  rules  for 
judging  a  merger.  The  Attorney  General  was 
required  to  advise  the  responsible  regulatory 
agency  involved  of  bis  opinion  on  the  merger 
in  advance  of  determination. 

Let's  examine  the  Department's  claims,  as 
reported  in  the  press : 

"The  Department  claimed  that  under  the 
new  laws  a  court  is  'reqviired'  to  use  the 
antitrust  laws  in  judging  bank  mergers." 
That's  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  court  is  required  to  use  the  antitrust 
laws  but  it  is  also  required  to  weigh  them 
against  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served.  If  tbe  former  is 
clearly  outweighed  by  the  latter,  tbe  court  is 
required  to  approve  tbe  merger  despite  its 
antitrust  law  fljidlngs. 

The  Department  claims  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  the  banks  and  regulatory 
agencies  to  prove  the  overriding  effect  of  the 
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convenience  and  needs  of  the  communtty  to 
be  served.  The  statute,  however.  Is  aUent 
with  respect  to  burden  of  proof. 

The  Department  noted  the  bUl  provides 
"speclflcally"  that  any  action  brought  tinder 
the  antitrust  laws  arising  out  of  a  merger 
transaction  shall  be  commenced  within  jlven 
time  limits,  and  it  concluded  thereby  that 
we  Intended  that  future  banks  should  be 
subject  In  the  future  to  antitrust  suits. 
That's  certainly  true,  but  I  fall  to  see  how 
It  furthers  the  Department's  argument.  The 
committee  never  purported  to  be  abolishing 
the  application  of  antitrust  laws  to  banks — 
we  Jvist  sought  to  abolish  their  misuse  and 
misinterpretation. 

The  brief  used  the  requirement  that  anti- 
competitive effects  are  to  be  "clearly  out- 
weighed" by  convenience  and  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served  to  make  Its  case 
that  we  Intended  to  strengthen  antltrxist 
application.  The  Department  has  been  mov- 
ing against  mergers,  and  the  courts  nallng 
against  them,  despite  clear  showing  that  bet- 
ter service  woxUd  result — Indeed,  there  wwe 
specific  rulings  that  Improved  service  to  a 
community  could  not  be  used  at  all  to  offset 
dimlnutlcm  of  competition.  The  legislative 
history  clearly  shows  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee to  reverse  this  situation. 

TBI  ooMiirrrEZ's  intkntion 
The  fact  ot  the  matter  Is  that  the  Bank 
Merger  Act  of  1966  was  passed  to  ove-tum 
the  Supreme  Ck>urt  decision  in  the  Philadel- 
phia case  which,  in  the  view  of  the  majority 
on  the  committee  (of  which  I  was  one) ,  mis- 
Interpreted  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  by 
excluding  consideration  of  the  "banking  fac- 
tors" therein  enunciated.  This  Is  made  com- 
pletely clear  In  the  legislative  history  and  Is 
•  further  borne  out  by  the  provision  of  the 
act  conclusively  presiunlng  not  to  have  been 
In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  any  merger 
consummated  prior  to  the  decision  In  the 
Philadelphia  case.  The  clear  and  expnissed 
Intention  of  the  cooimlttee  was  to  ezoni*rate 
banks  that  merged  in  g^ood  faith  reliance  on 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  as  interpreted 
by  the  committee,  to  require  consideratlcn  of 
the  banking  factors  rejected  by  the  court  in 
that  case. 

The  intent  of  the  committee,  in  passing 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966,  clearly  was  to 
temper  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
banks  as  interpreted  rigidly  in  the  Phila- 
delphia case,  by  a  requirement  that  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  to  be 
served  also  be  considered  by  all  agencies  in- 
volved and  the  courts. 


MANDATORY   PAR   CLEARANCE   OP 
CHECKS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
.  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  money 
supply  of  the  United  States  totaled  $171.1 
billion  on  June  30. 1966.  Of  this  amoimt, 
$133.8  bUllon,  or  78  percent,  was  In  the 
form  of  demand  deposits  at  commercial 
banks ;  only  22  percent  was  in  the  form  of 
currency.  In  our  complex,  interrelated, 
financially  oriented  economy.  It  is  vital 
that  checks  drawn  on  demand  deposits  be 
fully  interchangeable  with  currency  at 
face  value.  Any  departure  from  this  free 
Interchangeabillty  renders  our  vital  pay- 
ments mechanism  defective. 


Yet  we  find  that  nonpar  clearance,  an 
anachronistic  throwback  to  a  more 
primitive  period  when  transfers  of  funds 
were  costly  and  time  consuming,  has  per- 
sisted in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
Nonpar  clearance  occurs  when  a  bank 
fails  to  pay  the  full  face  amoimt  of  a 
check  drawn  upon  it,  when  that  check  is 
presented  by  mail  for  payment.  The 
check  is  "clipped"  by  an  amount  repre- 
senting a  fractional  percentage  of  the 
face  value.  The  innocent  recipient  of  a 
$200  check  drawn  on  a  nonpar  bank 
may  find  that  his  own  bank  credits  him 
with  only  $199.80,  for  example.  The 
members  of  the  public  who  are  first  ex- 
posed to  this  practice  find  it  shocking 
and  repugnant,  and  rightly  so. 

Charges  to  cover  the  expenses  of  serv- 
icing checking  accounts  should  be  levied 
on  the  holders  of  those  accounts;  these 
holders  enter  into  agreements  with  their 
banks  at  the  time  deposits  are  first  made, 
and  any  prospective  depositor  can  shop 
among  banks  to  secure  the  most  satis- 
factory arrangement.  The  situation  is 
quite  different  when  the  recipient  of  a 
check  drawn  on  a  nonpar  bank  is  in- 
voluntarily assessed,  not  only  to  cover  the 
cost  of  servicing  the  checking  account, 
but  also  often  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  drawee  bank. 

Fortimately.  most  commercial  banks 
in  the  United  States  clear  all  checks 
drawn  on  them  at  par.  It  is  clear,  of 
course,  that  had  this  not  been  the  case, 
the  public  outcry  against  nonpar  clear- 
ance would  long  since  have  forced  an 
end  to  the  praictice.  However,  as  of  the 
end  of  1965.  1,492  banks  or  10.9  percent 
of  all  banks,  and  300  additional  banking 
ofBces.  still  operated  on  a  nonpar  basis. 
These  were  all  located  in  15  States,  and 
were  concentrated  in  6  States  each  hav- 
ing over  100  nonpar  banks. . 

The  practice  of  "check  clipping"  im- 
poses unfair  burdens  on  both  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  great  majority  of 
banks  which  do  not  make  such  charges 
but  which  nevertheless  have  to  act  as 
collecting  agents  when  handling  checks 
drawn  on  the  nonpar  banks.  A  most 
important  reason  for  outlawing  the 
practice  is  the  burden  it  places  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  check  collection  proc- 
esses. Checks  drawn  on  nonpar  banks 
have  to  be  handled  separately  from 
other  checks  and  the  additional  costs  of 
such  handling  have  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  payees  or  absorbed  by  the  handling 
banks.  The  question  whether  collecting 
banks  may  lawfully  absorb  such  charges 
has  been  given  two  diametrically  op- 
posite answers  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  by  the  FDIC.  The  Federal 
Reserve  has  taken  the  position  that  its 
member  banks  may  not  absorb  ex- 
change charges — except  in  very  limited 
amoimts — because  to  do  so  would 
amount  to  an  unlawful  payment  of  in- 
terest to  their  checking  accoimt  cus- 
tomers. The  FDIC  takes  the  opposite 
position  that  insured  nonmember 
banks  may  absorb  such  charges  without 
limit.  The  result  of  these  conflicting 
rules  has  been  to  place  member  banks, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  national 
banks,  at  a  serious  competitive  disad- 


vantage    In    relation    to    nonmember 
banks. 

In  past  public  discussions  of  nonpar 
clearance,  it  has  become  clear  that  vir- 
tually everyone  is  agsdnst  the  practice 
except  the  nonpar  bankers  themselves 
and  their  friends.  The  economic  moti- 
vatlon  for  the  attempt  of  nonpar  banks 
to  perpetuate  the  practice  is  evident. 
According  to  one  study,  exchange 
charges  represented  about  4  to  5 
percent  of  total  operating  revenue  of 
nonpar  banks  In  a  recent  year.  How- 
ever, studies  also  show  that  the  propor- 
tion of  total  income  obtained  by  nonpar 
banks  from  conventional  service  charges 
on  their  checking  accounts  is  well  below 
the  same  figure  for  par  banks.  More- 
over, it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
earning  assets  to  total  assets  was  lower 
for  nonpar  banks  than  for  par  banks. 
This  demonstrates  that  reliance  on  se- 
curing easy  revenue  from  exchange 
charges  leads  to  the  less  efScient  use  of 
funds  by  nonpar  banks. 

The  time  has  come  to  eliminate  this 
burden  on  interstate  commerce,  this  con- 
fusion of  regulations,  and  this  serious 
competitive  inequality  between  member 
and  nonmember  banks.  The  most  di- 
rect way  of  eliminating  It  is  to  make  It 
unlawful  for  any  federally  insured  bank 
to  pay  checks  drawn  on  it  at  less  than 
par.  In  view  of  the  longstanding  inter- 
est of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive department  in  establishing  a  uni- 
versal par-clearance  system  for  checks, 
it  Is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  ask 
State  banks,  as  a  condition  to  their  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  Federal  deposit 
insurance,  to  Join  the  great  majority  of 
banks  with  respect  to  check  collection. 
The  practice  of  charging  exchange  rep- 
resents an  unnecessary  and  uneconomic 
cost  to  the  Nation.  In  effect,  other 
banks,  the  business  community  and  all 
citizens  are  being  taxed  to  support  the 
practice  of  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  banks  which  are  using  anachronistic 
laws  to  levy  unreasonable  charges.  The 
inequities  in  such  a  situation  are  ap- 
parent. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for  a  tran- 
sition period  of  1  year  during  which  non- 
par banks  will  be  able  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  exchange  charge  revenue  by 
placing  realistic  and  competitive  service 
charges  on  their  own  demand  accounts 
and  also  by  making  more  efficient  use  of 
their  fimds. 

HJl. — 
A  bill  to  require  all  insured  banks  to  clear 
checks  at  par 

Section  1.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insiurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  U 
amended  by  the  addition  of  a  new  subsec- 
tion (k)  asfoUows: 

"(k)  Every  Insured  bank  shall  pay  all 
checks  drawn  on  it  at  par  and  shall  make  no 
charge  for  the  payment  of  such  checks  and 
remission  therefor  by  exchange  or  otherwise. 
For  each  violation  of  this  subsection  by  an 
insured  bank.  It  shall  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $100,  which  the  Corpo- 
ration may  recover  for  its  use." 

Sec.  2.  The  second  proviso  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (la  U.S.C.  342)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  ot 
enactment. 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speakcfc,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  g^tleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  ANNtTNZio]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tl  le  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gemtleman  from 
California?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 15  and  16,  1966.  m»k  the  festival 
of  the  New  Year  in  the  Jewish  religious 
calendar,  Rosh  Hashana[ 
of  the  year  5727,  and  the 
of  the  10 -day  period  cj 
holidays.  This  period 
Yom  Klppur,  the  Day  of 
curring  this  year  on  Septei 
is,  for  the  Jewish  people,  !a  time  for  re- 
flection upon  the  past  year[  of  repentance 
for  things  111  done  or  undone,  of  good 
resolutions  for  the  coming  year,  and  for 
a  renewal  of  hope  and  jojrt 

I  should  like,  on  this  o<:caslon,  to  ex- 
tend my  greetings  and  htet  wishes  for 
the  holiday  season  to  myl  many  friends 
of  the  Jewish  faith  and  tradition,  and 
to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  for 
the  great  contributions  the  Jewish  people 
have  made  and  are  makifig  to  Western 
culture  and  to  mankind's  aspirations  for 
moral  courage  and  intellejotual  freedom. 

The  terrible  sufferings  and  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  deaths  of  the  Jews  under 
Nazi  persecution  should  be  well  remem- 
bered by  us  all  as  a  warning  of  the  ter- 
rible lengths  to  which  anti-Semitism  and 
other  racial  and  religijcnis  prejudice 
can  go. 

In  this  connection,  I  dall  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  pe<K)le  Uf  the  United 
Stat^  of  America,  the  pe^idlng  proposal 
that  Congress  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
condemn  the  persecutiorf  of  the  Jews 
and  urge  that  Government  to  live  up  to 
Its  own  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  religion.  ' 

This  proposal  I  have  Embodied  in  a 
concurrent  resolution,  Honee  Concurrent 
Resolution  177,  pending  in  the  present 
Congress  but  not  yet  acted  upon.  As 
stated  in  this  resolution — 

Abundant  evidence  has  mane  clear  that  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  persecut- 
ing Jewish  citizens  by  slngllbg  them  out  for 
extreme  punishment  for  ajleged  economic 
offenses,  by  confiscating  synagogues,  by  clos- 
ing Jewish  cemeteries,  by  arresting  rabbis 
&nd  lay  religion  leaders,  by^  curtailing  reli- 
gious observances,  by  discriminating  against 
Jews  in  cultiu-al  activltiesj  and  access  to 
higher  education,  by  imposing  restrictions 
that  prevent  the  reuniting  of  tJews  with  their 
families  in  other  lands,  anU  by  other  acts 
that  oppress  Jews  in  the  &ee  exercise  of 
their  faith. 

There  is  little  we  can  I  do  about  this 
tragic  situation  within  the  1  Soviet  Union. 
But  I  fervently  beUeve  thiit  at  least  we 
can  and  should  speak  out;  Tvith  the  fuU- 
m  force  of  our  official  petition,  so  that 
the  persecuted  Jews  of  tl^  Soviet  Union 
may  know  that  their  sufferings  are  not 
snored  and  so  that  the  Oovernment  of 
me  Soviet  Union  mayi  be  formally 
brought  before  the  bar  of  world  ophiion. 


under  indictment  for  yet  another  viola- 
tion both  of  human  justice  and  decency. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  coming  year 
of  the  Jewish  calendar  may  bring  favor- 
able developments  in  this  and  other  dif- 
ficulties confronting  the  Jewish  people, 
and  that  the  blessings  of  health,  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  may  come  to  the 
Jews  of  America  and  of  all  the  world. 


THE  NEGRO  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected 
veterans  in  the  civil  rights  movements  is 
Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

One  of  the  most  highly  respected  vet- 
erans In  the  labor  movement  is  Mr.  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  a  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

He,  therefore,  possesses  the  best  cre- 
dentials to  speak  of  both  movements  and 
their  interrelationship.  This  he  has 
done  In  a  splendid  Labor  Day  broadcast 
over  stations  of  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  network. 

I  include  Mr.  Randolph's  comments  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Eighty-four  years  ago,  In  1882,  the  Knights 
of  Labor  celebrated  the  first  Labor  Day  in  our 
nation's  history.  In  the  wake  of  the  great 
ClvU  War,  the  Knights  organized  Integrated 
union  locals  in  the  South  and  ran  Negroes 
for  public  office.  Southern  oligarchs  finally 
used  racism  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  those 
early  southern  trade  unions. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  pause  today  to 
recall  the  dream  of  that  early  movement. 
For  that  dream  of  a  Negro-Labor  alliance  Is 
even  more  relevant  today  than  it  was  84  years 
ago. 

We  must  pause  also  to  remember  that  the 
modern  civil  rights  movement  owes  much  to 
the  labor  movement.  Our  recent  civil  rights 
gains  were  based  largely  on  the  economic 
progress  the  Negro  registered  with  latwr's 
help  In  the  1940's  and  1950's.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  1965  could  not  have 
been  passed  If  the  labor  movement  had  not 
worked  around  the  clock — concentrating  its 
expert  lobbying  on  Congressmen  whose  con- 
stituencies were  not  substantially  Negro. 
The  Negro  non-violent  movement  owes  a 
great  deal  to  Oandhl  and  Thoreau,  but  It  is 
also  Indebted  to  the  American  labor  move- 
ment for  much  of  its  techniques — for  ex- 
ample, the  boycott,  mass  picketing  and  most 
important,  the  sit-down  strike. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  monimiental  sacri- 
fices of  civil  rights  workers,  the  support  of 
labor  and  religious  groups,  the  Negro  has  at 
long  last  won  his  Juridicial  rights.  But  in 
many  areas  of  the  South,  he  Is  still  too  un- 
organized and  too  intimidated  to  use  his 
vote  effectively. 

He  is  also  too  poor  to  use  Integrated  facili- 
ties and  too  poor  to  buy  homes  in  newly  inte- 
grated suburbs.  In  fact  twelve  years  after 
the  historic  Supreme  Court  decision  outlaw- 
ing segregated  schools,  more  Negro  children 
attend  all  black  schools  than  in  1954.  More- 
over, the  slums  are  more  dilapidated  and 


Joblessness   among   Negro   teenagers .  Is   In- 
creasing. 

The  only  institution  In  this  society  whose 
economic  programs  coincides  with  the  needs 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  Is  the  labor 
movement.  P^lll  and  fair  employment,  a 
higher  minimum  wage,  housing  subsidies 
and  democratic  economic  planning  are  the 
answers  to  Negro  Impoverishment — and  let 
me  add,  to  white  Impoverishment  as  well. 
They  are  the  basic  plans  of  the  AFL-CIO 
economic  prograon. 

The  -American  Federation  of  Teachers  Is 
vigorously  organizing  Negroes.  The  AFL- 
CIO  has  guaranteed  the  funds  needed  to 
organize  the  migrant  laborer,  and  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  has  opened  commu- 
nity grievance  offices  in  Chicago  to  help  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  organize.  Labor's  fight 
for  the  repeal  of  14(b)  will  help  the  Negro. 
In  the  rlght-to-work  states,  not  only  do  Ne- 
groes earn  less  than  white  workers,  but  they 
are  falling  further  and  further  behind. 

In  the  area  of  political  action,  the  goals 
of  the  labor  movement  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  are  one  and  the  same.  When 
both  movements  joined  hands,  Dixlecrats 
were  defeated  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 
When  they  were  divided  and  did  not  co- 
ordinate efforts  in  Alabama,  racist-reaction- 
aries won. 

And  thus  we  see  that  social  justice  (the 
objective  of  the  clvU  rights  movement)  and 
economic  reform  (the  objective  of  the  labor 
movement)  have  become  Inextricably  inter- 
twined in  our  lifetime.  A  separation  between 
organized  labor  and  the  Negro  struggle  can 
only  encourage  the  growth  of  reactionary 
currents  in  American  political  and  cultural 
life.  Alone,  the  civil  rights  movement  can- 
not win  Jobs,  better  housing  and  decent 
schools.  Alone,  the  labor  mov^nent  does  not 
have  the  power  to  defeat  anti-labor  legisla- 
tion and  to  protect  workers'  rights. 

The  Negro-Labor  alliance  is  our  strongest 
weapon  against  the  coalition  of  reactionary 
Republicans  and  Dixlecrats  who  would  de- 
prive the  Negro  of  his  civil  rights,  who  would 
drag  organized  labor  back  to  the  19th  Cen- 
tury and  who  would  repeal  social  progress. 
The  political  power  of  this  reactionary  coal- 
ition must  be  shattered.  It  must  be  shat- 
tered in  Congress  where  the  seniority  system 
and  the  lingering  dlsenfranchisement  of  Ne- 
groes enables  It  to  exercise  a  strangle-hold 
over  Congressional  committees.  No  sooner 
was  Representative  Howard  Smh-h  of  Vir- 
ginia defeated,  than  was  he  replaced  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Conmilttee  by 
an  ardent  Mississippi  segregationist. 

It  must  be  shattered  on  the  local  level 
where  right-wing  groups  are  launching  a 
reactionary  counter-revolution  against  the 
civil  rights  revolution.  It  must  be  shattered 
in  the  rlght-to-work  states  where  It  perpetu- 
ates a  permanent  depression  economy.  The 
reactionary  coalition  which  denies  us  a  sub- 
stantial minimum  wage,  which  denies  us 
rent-subsidies  and  which  diminishes  and  de- 
means the  war  on  poverty,  can  only  be 
smashed  by  a  strong  Negro-Labor  alliance. 
For  when  the  masses  of  white  workers  join 
black  workers  in  the  streets  and  at  the  polls, 
we  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  the  demo- 
cratic political  revolution  which  will  free  all 
Americans  from  minority  rule. 

We  must  not  only  proclaim  the  need  for  an 
alliance,  we  must  prove  to  the  advocates  of 
black  power,  to  the  worker  who  fears  for  his 
job  and  his  home,  to  the  depressed  and  alien- 
ated white  poor,  that  progressive  social 
change  Is  possible.  We  must  join  in  the 
fight  for  an  end  to  poverty. 

Let  me  say  here  that  too  many  Americans 
are  ignorant  of  labor's  role  in  the  fight 
against  poverty,  which  is  the  fight  for  eco- 
nomic democracy.  Between  I960  and  1965. 
after-tax  corporate  profits  rose  67^.  as  com- 
pared with  a  rise  of  only  33%  in  wages,  sal- 
aries and  fringe   benefits.     Eastern   Airlines 
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•tone  since  1984  has  Increased  Its  proflts  by 
100'^.  Let  these  facts  be  borne  in  mind  by 
thoee  who  were  outraged  by  the  airline  strike 
and  by  the  final  settlement  of  6%.  I  con- 
tend that  the  machinists'  strike,  which 
sought  to  divert  enormous  corporate  proflts 
Into  workers'  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
struck  a  blow  on  behalf  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Pot  when  wages  and  salaries  lag  behind 
proflts.  Income  Is  distributed  upward.  Con- 
sumer purchasing  power  falls  behind  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  end  result  is  rising  un- 
employment and  poverty.  In  the  face  of 
fantastic  cwporate  proflts,  guidelines  which 
would  restrict  wage  Increases  to  3J%,  en- 
danger the  whole  economy  and  create  spe- 
cial hardships  for  workers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder. 

This  Is  only  one  example  of  how  our 
economic  policies  contradict  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Training  and  community  action  pro- 
grams will  avail  us  little  if  the  wage-profit 
gap  continues  to  spread.  Yet,  the  1964  tax 
cut  had  an  effect  of  Increasing  corporate 
after-tax  profiu  by  93  billion— more  than 
the  cost  of  the  entire  federal  war  on  poverty. 
And  still  there  are  those  who  would  cell  us 
that  we  lack  the  resoiUY:es  for  a  war  oq  pov- 
erty, that  domestic  social  spending  must  be 
slashed  because  of  the  war  In  Vlotnam! 
They  would  have  this  war  borne  upjn  the 
bent  shoulders  of  the  poor. 

I  am  proud  that  these  voices  of  reaction 
are  most  sternly  resisted  by  the  American 
labor  movement — at  the  collective  bargain- 
ing table  and,  when  there  U  no  other  re- 
course. In  strikes  and  picket  lines. 

At  the  planning  meeting  for  the  White 
Hotise  Conference.  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights," 
I  propoMd  a  100  bUUon  doUar  Freedom 
Budget,  a  massive  Investment  to  destroy  the 
slums  and  eliminate  poverty. 

The  Budget  attacks  all  of  the  major  causes 
of  poverty-unemployment,  and  underem- 
ployment, substandard  pay.  Inadequate  so- 
cial Insurance  and  welfare  payments  to  those 
who  cannot  or  should  not  be  employtid;  bad 
housing,  deflclencles  in  health  services,  edu- 
cation and  training;  and  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  which  tend  to  redistribute  Income 
regresslvely  rather  than  progressively.  The 
Freedom  Budget  leaves  no  room  for  dis- 
crimination in  any  form  because  its  pro- 
grams are  addressed  to  all  who  need  more 
opportunity  and  Improved  Incomes  and  liv- 
ing standards,  not  to  just  some  of  them. 

Let  me  Interject  a  word  here  to  thoee  who 
say  that  Negroes  are  asking  Just  for  another 
handout  and  are  refusing  to  help  them- 
selvea.  From  the  end  of  the  19th  Century  up 
to  the  last  generation,  the  United  States  ab- 
sorbed and  provided  economic  opportunity 
for  mllllona  and  tens  of  millions  of  Immi- 
grants. These  people  were  usually  unedu- 
cated and  a  good  many  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. Yet  the  economy  could  profitably  em- 
ploy them.  They  had  nothing  but  their 
hard  work  to  offer  and  they  labored  long 
hours,  often  In  miserable  sweatshops  and 
xmsafe  mines.  But  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion had  need  of  muscle  power  and  immi- 
grants could  learn  gradually  and  move  up 
the  ladder  to  greater  skUls.  There  were  thu« 
economic  trends  which  helped  people  escape 
poverty.  And  then  perhaps,  the  most  deci- 
sive act  of  self-help  on  the  part  of  that  older 
generatlo'i  was  to  organize  the  trade  union 
movement.  Unions  not  only  struggled  and 
won  coUectlve  bargaining  rlghU  in  the  shop, 
they  Joined  with  the  middle  class  of  reform- 
ists and  the  religious  men  of  conscience  and 
all  partisans  of  social  change. 

Today,  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
go  beyond  the  game*  of  the  past,  and  guar- 
antee a  real  rlght-to-work.  For  the  Amer- 
ican economy  has  become  much  more  lophls- 
ticated  than  It  was  a  generation  ago.  It 
needs  scientists  and  engineers  much  more 
than  muscle  power. 
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Negroea  who  have  been  driven  off  the  farm 
Into  a  city  life  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared, cannot  be  compared  to  the  Immi- 
grants of  old.  The  tenements  which  were 
jammed  by  newcomers  were  way  stations  of 
hope.  The  ghettoea  of  today  have  become 
dead  ends  of  despair.  We  must  guarantee 
full  and  fair  employment — It  can  no  longer 
be  a  question  of  pious  statements  of  public 
Intent  which  lead  only  to  a  deeper  frustra- 
tion. Twenty-two  years  late  we  must  return 
to  the  Idea  of  a  legal  obligatory  guarantee 
of  work.  There  have  been  too  many  vague 
promises. 

The  President's  Commission  on  automation 
reported  that  there  are  S.300,000  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  unfilled  right  now  in  health  educa- 
tion, beautiflcation  and  the  like.  One  of  our 
top  priorities  should  be  training  to  All  them. 

We  have  just  had  a  debate  over  extend- 
ing minimum  wage  coverage  to  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  Opponents  of  that  wage  have 
said  that  If  employers  of  stoop  labor  In  the 
fields  were  required  to  pay  a  decent  living 
wage,  or  If  the  salaries  of  hospital  employees 
were  raised,  these  occupations  would  be  de- 
stroyed because  the  employer  would  be  moti- 
vated to  mechanize.  I  see  no  reason  why 
these  occupations  should  be  preserved,  so 
long  as  useful  and  humane  work  can  be 
fovmd  for  those  displaced.  L«t  \u  not  treat 
the  unemployed  and  under-employed  as  a 
burden,  but  as  a  reservoir  of  talent,  who,  If 
only  given  a  chance,  could  make  this  society 
a  better  place  to  live  In  fca-  all. 

I  can  anticipate  arguments  which  say  that 
this  program  of  massive  spending  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  the  black  man  or  the  poor 
generally.  That  Is  not  true.  It  is  only  the 
first  Installment  In  giving  those  least  able 
to  pay  at  least  the  public  assistance  In 
housing  that  we  have  lavished  on  the  rich. 

After  World  War  II,  the  GI  BUI  of  Rlghte 
was  Instituted  to  help  veterans  go  to  school. 
It  would  be  a  wise  social  Investment  to  pay 
the  veterans  of  the  ghetto  to  go  to  school 
today.  And  let  us  Invest  so  that  after  we 
have  torn  down  the  alums  and  built  new 
housing,  schools  and  hospitals,  we  can  fill 
their  shells  with  teachers  aids,  doctors, 
nurses,  hospital  aids,  artists  and  actors  and 
their  apprentices.  We  can  build  new  towns, 
but  not  as  hideouts  for  the  white  middle 
class  where  social  problems  and  reeponslbili- 
ties  are  Ignored.  We  can  plan  new  towns 
from  the  ground  up  as  Integrated,  produc- 
tive communities. 

We  have  before  us  the  fantastic  potential 
to  celebrate  the  second  century  of  America's 
existence  by  the  abolition  of  ^lettoa  and 
slums. 

And  I  submit  that  this  glorious  dream  Is 
possible  only  If  the  clvU  rlghU  and  trade 
union  movement  work  together  hand  In 
hand. 


FEDERAL  HELP  IN  THE  RELOCATION 
OP  RAILROAD  TRACKS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  calling  for 
Federal  help  In  the  relocation  of  railroad 
tracks  that  run  through  cities  and  towns 
and  for  the  construction  of  railroad  over- 
passes and  underpasses. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary and  timely.  Last  year,  according  to 
the  National  Safety  Council,  there  were 


1,660  deaths  due  to  railroad  crossing  ac- 
cidents.* There  were  some  6,000  non- 
fatal injuries  from  such  accidents. 

And  if  you  have  ever  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  delayed  by  a  long  freight  train 
at  a  grade  crossing,  you  know  how  incon- 
venient that  can  be. 

Since  most  all  railroads  today  are  in- 
volved in  interstate  commerce,  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
only  the  right,  but  the  duty  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  danger  to  our  citizens 
There  is  more  than  a  convenience  fac- 
tor involved  in  railroad  crossings  being 
blocked  by  long  trains  when  an  ambu- 
Itmce  or  other  emergency  vehicle  is  de- 
layed unnecessarily.  I  believe  that  the 
savings  in  human  life  and  suffering  fti:i 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. 
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THE  ATTERBURY  JOB  CORPS 
CENTER 

Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 

mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  in  the  newspapers  I  receive 
from  my  district  I  run  across  articles 
which  I  feel  are  of  interest  to  many  per- 
sons  who  probably  do  not  receive  these 
Indiana  papers.  Recently  a  series  of 
such  articles  came  into  my  oflSce. 

This  series  of  three  articles  deals  with 
the  Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center  and  the 
Job  Corps  program.  It  was  written  b.v 
Prank  A.  White  and  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  State  in  Mr.  White's 
column,  "The  Hoosier  Day."  I  believe 
that  Mr.  White  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  looking  at  the  Job  Corps  program  in 
an  objective  and  factual  way.  This 
series  of  articles  does  much  to  dispel 
the  fallacious  charges  being  made  by 
many  people  in  an  effort  to  repudiate 
and  discredit  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. I  heartily  recommend  this  series 
of  articles  for  reading  by  my  col- 
leagues— indeed  by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  these  articles  here  as  an 
extension  of  my  remarks: 

TRK   HOOSIXB   DAT 

(By  Frank  A.  White) 

While  a  security  officer  at  Camp  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center,  was  maldng  out  a  pass 
John  (Jack)  Mehaffey,  associate  publisher  cf 
the  Franklin  Star,  remarked  to  me: 

"We  are  about  to  get  a  first  hand  look  at 
one  of  the  biggest  break  throughs  of  the 
school  drc^-out  problem,  or  one  of  the  big- 
gest political  boondoggles  of  oiu-  age." 

I  am  aware  that  If  the  present  rate  of 
school  drop-out  continues,  we  will  by  the  end 
of  this  year  have  some  8  million  drop-ou'-s 
In  the  USA.  Also,  much  of  my  information 
about  the  Atterbury  Job  Corps  had  been  bad 
It  ranged  all  the  way  from  exorbitant  cost  to 
the  FBI  arresting  some  corpsmen  lor  sex 
offenses. 

We  went  to  see  the  Atterbury  Job  Corps 
project  for  ourselves.  It  is  my  hope,  whether 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  my  observations. 


that  you  go  to  Atterbury  ^  draw  your  own 
eoncluslons.  Two  hour  t^srs  of  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  are  held  commencing  at  10  AM. 
and  2  P.M.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
Several  civic  clubs,  such  as  jLlons,  Rotary  and 
Kiwanls,  hold  evening  meeMngs  there  on  ar- 
rangements that  Include  "Question  and  An- 
swer" sessions.  1 1 

It  Is  a  "new  baU  gamef'  throughout  for 
Atterbury  Job  Corps  In  jthls  fast  moving 
world.  Some  of  the  biggest  corporations  In 
the  USA  have  become  coqderned  about  the 
"unemployed"  and  "unem|fjloyable"  youths, 
most  of  them  school  drop-outs. 

On  April  6,  last,  Westlfighouse  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Federal  tVlce  of  Economic 
Opportimlty,  for  exhaustl^4  study  and  now 
has  complete  administration  of  Atterbury 
Job  Corps. 

Atterbury  Is  a  gigantic  dormant  army 
camp,  erected  to  train  trcxras  for  World  War 
3  and  Kca-ea.  It  is  31  m|Ues  south  of  In- 
dianapolis, In  gently  rolling,,  wooded  country, 
approached  by  a  network  { of  modern  high- 
ways. It  is  ringed  by  the  towns  of  Edln- 
burg,  Franklin  and  Colum|trus.  and  Is  but  a 
few  hours  drive  from  LoultrVllle. 

It  totals  40,000  acres,  itolete  with  hun- 
dreds of  1^  stcaT-  barracks  and  biilldlngs, 
wooden  structures,  weathet  ibeaten,  but  with 
premises  kept  clean  and  ntftt.  Our  Nation- 
al Guard  uses  It  for  trainjitig  purposes  and 
Job  Corps  men  have  been  building  a  Viet- 
namese village  for  the  Gu^rd.  With  limita- 
tions, the  State  Division'  of  Natural  Re- 
sources uses  part  of  the  (iqmp  for  hunting 
deer  and  fishing. 

Poignant  memories  floo<ied  me  at  Atter- 
bury. When  I  last  saw  it,  tpe  camp  swarmed 
with  Khaki  dad  a.ljs.  The  enormous  Wake- 
man  General  Hospital,  parjt  of  the  complex, 
was  filled  with  wounded  joif  World  War  2. 
During  the  conflict,  my  CJ.W.  (Good  Wife) 
had  charge  of  working  (l^ls  who  in  the 
evening  danced  with  soldiers  under  aus- 
pldes  of  the  USO.  Her  arfay  of  pretty  girls 
was  called  Uberty  Belles,  i  Mrs,  Clarence  A. 
Jickson  had  charge  of  a  1  Counterpart — the 
Cadettes  and  the  two  groups  numbered  more 
than  600  girls.  There  were  ighostly  memories 
of  the  hastily  trained  106  Lion  Division  that 
went  overseas  at  Chrlstmasilde  to  be  slaugh- 
tered in  the  Battle  of  Thej  Bulge. 

Atterbury  Job  Corps  took)  over  the  gigantic 
Wakeman  General  Hospital.  The  nearby 
WuTse  Quarters  are  dormltofles  now.  A  simi 
«f  4  million  doUars  has  b49n  spent  rejuve- 
nating the  buildings,  "piej  are  newly 
painted  in  pastel  colors,  Insiiie  and  out,  floors 
polished,  and  kept  neatly.   | 

Tou  can  stand  in  Wakemih  and  look  down 
*  corridor  that  seems  a  mile  Jong.  Some  say 
ttere  are  13  miles  of  corrlt^rs  at  Atterbury 
The  project  utUlreB  other  muidings.  Includ- 
ing a  fieldhouse,  and  gym  edoipped  to  handle 
basketball,  wrestUng,  boxlrig  and  other  In- 
door sports.  There  Is  a  platform  stage  for 
movies.  Indoor  TV  rooms,  oirtdoor  recreation 
»rea,  including  an  CMymplo  sized  swimmlnir 
pool.    There  Is  a  library. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  tie  present  enroU- 
Tn^  °*  Atterbury  Job  Corpe  is  In  excess  of 
1.700  youths.  That  Is  as  Mg  as  a  goodly  sleed 
«0Uege  or  university.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
tte  enrollment  at  AtterbuPy  Job  Corps  wUl 
be  m  excess  of  2.400  by  November 


No  one  knows  the  futuri 
Atterbury  Job  Corps  project 
approached  with  an  Idea 
training  youth. 


of  the  gigantic 
but  it  has  been 
jjermanency  for 


The  Hoostn  thy 
(Second  of  series  by  Frabk  A.  White) 

to^'fl^J*!  ^"ttaghtn-e  Carp«tlo« 
leeo^    ^  °^  KcQQomlc  Ofportunity.  Is  tbe 

"ho^f  ^  "**  ^«^"^  P^°-i^  °'  «ci;imlng 
"cnool  drop-outs  and  unerfipioyed  youto!^ 


The  first  was  at  Camp  Elilmer,  N.J.,  started 
when  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
suggested  such  use  be  made  of  surplus  army 
installations. 

Enrollees  of  Atterbury  Job  Corps  come  from 
all  50  states,  including  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  Idea  is  to  get  these 
frustrated  youths  a  distance  from  their  home 
towns,  where  they  have  been  branded  failures. 
They  get  a  new  start. 

Under  the  contract,  and  before  taking 
over,  Westlnghouse  was  allowed  to  make 
an  exhaustive  three  months  study  of  Atter- 
biiry  project.  Robert  J.  Hadden,  who  now  is 
Job  Corps  Center  Director  had  charge  of  15 
men  making  up  the  study  team. 

It  enjoyed  cooperation  of  the  Midwest  Edu- 
cation Foundation  and  the  Litton  Educa- 
tional Systems  Division  that  had  charge  In 
the  formative  stages.  Westlnghoxise  experts 
from  Pittsburgh  were  rushed  in  for  the  study. 

There  was  examination  of  Job  Corps  ac- 
counting, purchasing,  property  control,  labor 
relations,  employment,  maintenance,  office 
services,  security  and  community  relations. 

Center  Director  Hadden  described  the 
typical  Job  Corps  enroUe  as  follows: 

"Our  study  showed  these  young  men  came 
from  homes  of  severe  poverty.  Most  of  them 
had  never  slept  between  sheets:  never  had 
a  bed  of  their  own.  They  had  to  contend 
with  the  law  of  the  streets.  Many  developed 
resistance  to  traditional  methods  of  educa- 
tion. 

"Our  studies  showed:  Two  out  of  three  Job 
Corpsmen  lived  In  slum  housing;  four  out  of 
10  came  from  homes  of  families  receiving 
some  kind  of  family  public  assistance  and 
the  breadwinner  in  more  than  60%  of  the 
families,  chronically  suffered  long  periods  of 
unemployment. 

"One  out  of  each  two  came  from  a  borne 
where  the  parents  had  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education.  The  average  Job  Corpeman 
has  not  completed  the  ninth  grade  of  school 
and  reads  less  better  than  a  fifth  grader. 
Eight  out  of  10  had  never  seen  a  doctor  or 
dentist  for  their  Ills. 

"These  youths  were  the  product  of  apathy 
and  were  failures  over  their  short  ^an  of 
years.  We  are  taking  these  youths  who  in 
18  years  got  into  despeme  circumstances. 
At  Atterbury,  In  nine  months  time,  we  try 
to  raise  their  literacy,  change  their  bad  at- 
tldudes  toward  society,  that  they  may  become 
better,  self  sustaining  citizens.  Westing- 
house  screened  staff  and  teacher  corps  and 
let  some  66  go.  It  has  now  a  staff  and 
teaclier  personnel  of  775." 

The  Instruction  Is  such  that  each  Indi- 
vidual corpsman  has  a  chance  to  go  as  far 
as  his  potential  In  a  field  In  which  be  has 
Interest. 

Vocational  classes  teach  skills  In  six  cate- 
gories.   They  are: 

1)  Automotive  service  maintenance  and 
repair  2)  Building  maintenance,  repair  and 
supervisory  skills  3)  Food  services  and 
preparation  4)  AppUance  repair  skills  6) 
BefrlgeraUon  installaUon  and  repair  and 
6)   Heater  installation  and  service  skills. 

There  are  70  skill  levels  so  that  a  corps- 
man  can  advance  to  his  highest  skill  poten- 
tial. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  several  of 
the  teachers  and  craft  supervisors  in  our  ex- 
haustive look  at  operation  of  Atterbury  Job 
Corps  under  the  new  Westlnghouse  manage- 
ment Manifestly  all  were  dedicated  people. 
Teachers  have  quite  a  distance  to  come  work 
and  long  hoxirs.  They  work  12  months  a 
year  Instead  of  nine.  They  gave  up  tenure 
and  fringe  benefits,  as  well  as  teacher  pen- 
aions. 

These  teachers  and  skUl  supervisors  are 
eoncemed  by  enormity  of  the  school  drop 
out  problem.  They  feel  Job  Corps  Is  a  pos- 
sible solution.  They  are  deeply  interested  m 
the  project,  aimed  at  remedy  of  a  growing 
economic  and  social  problem. 


Thx   Hoosxek  Dat 


(Third  of  a  series  by  Frank  A.  White) 
When  Atterbury  Job  Corps  was  going 
through  a  trial  and  error  period  of  a  new  pro- 
gram to  reclaim  school  dropouts  and  teach 
them  employable  skills,  I  interviewed  U.S. 
Senator  Bnca  Bath.  Jr.,  at  n-ench  Lick. 
The  subject  was  black  headUnes  in  metro- 
poUtan  papers  about  Corps  Discipline.  Sena- 
tor Bath  said: 

"These  are  not  Sunday  School  kids.  If  we 
can't  handle  them  now.  we  may  expect  them 
on  welfare  and  In  our  prisons  for  a  lifetime." 
With  Westlnghouse,  one  of  oxir  great 
American  corporations  taking  full  manage- 
ment of  Atterbury  Job  Carps,  I  inquired 
about  the  matter  of  discipline. 

For  the  FBI  to  move  Into  the  Job  Corps  is 
not  as  bad  as  it  might  seem.  Atterbury  Job 
Corps  is  on  government  property.  If  a  Job 
Corpsman  purloins  a  carton  of  cigarettes,  or 
punches  a  feUow  Corpsman  in  the  nose,  it  is 
an  FBI  case.  For  practical  purposes,  the  FBI 
Is  ttte  "Town  Marshal"  of  the  Job  Corps. 

There  was  a  serious  happening.  Involving 
sexual  assault,  but  overall  the  clashes  with 
the  law  by  Job  Corpsmen  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated.    Here  is  the  record. 

Ol  all  young  men  who  have  been  a  part  of 
Atterbury  Job  Corps,  since  It  opened,  only  5 
pa-cent  have  violated  any  law,  either  at  the 
Center  or  while  on  peas.  This  is  l>elow  Amer- 
ican youth  nationally.  In  the  same  age 
bracket.  The  bad  Image  given  the  Job  Corps 
does  not  hold  when  one  faces  the  facts. 

When  only  Indianapolis  arrests  are  con- 
sidered, only  2%  of  all  Corpsmen  have  vio- 
lated the  law. 

Of  the  Indianapolis  school  population,  po- 
lice estimate  2.7  ge>t  Into  difficulty  with  the 
law.  In  real  nimibers  that  is  more  than  3,000 
arrests  a  year.  The  total  number  of  Atter- 
b  iry  Job  Corpsmen  arrested  in  Indianapolis 
was  67. 

So  far  In  1966,  Indianapolis  police  records 
show  that  of  all  arrests  for  the  five  major 
crimes,  41.6%  involved  persons  16  to  18  years 
of  age.  Not  one  of  these  arrests  Involved  a 
Job  Corpsman,  and  In  fact,  of  all  arrests  In 
Indianapolis  involving  young  people,  97% 
were  persons  other  than  Job  Corpsmen. 

WestlnghOTise  has  established  the  most 
elaborate  discipline  set-up  at  Atterbury  that 
the  law  allows.  It  Is  working  for  improve- 
ment. Atterbury  Corpsmen  may  be  sent 
home  Immediately  now.  awaiting  approval 
of  dismissal  by  Washington.  The  Corpsmen 
are  worried  about  what  others  think  of  them. 
They  are  keenly  aware  some  of  their  fellow 
Corpsmen  break  laws  In  one  way  or  another, 
either  on  the  Center  or  In  town,  on  weekend 
passes. 

There  has  been  much  written  about  the 
"exorbitant"  coot  of  Job  Corps  program.  The 
project  and  concept  Is  costly,  nationwide 
some  $172,000  as  of  now.  It  Is  an  attack  on 
a  gigantic  social  problem.  Atterbury  Job 
Corps  costs  $500  a  month  per  corpsman  for  a 
year,  or  less  time  at  Atterbury. 

Westlnghouse  expects  to  lower  that  to 
$5,400  a  year  per  Corpsman  by  June.  1967. 
The  remark  it  costs  as  much  a  yeat  for  a 
Job  Corpsman  at  Atterbury  as  were  he  In 
Harvard,  is  not  the  whole  story. 

Involved  at  Atterbtiry  Is  the  big  sum  paid 
to  rejuvenate  Wakeman  General  Hospital  and 
the  buildings  for  trade  classes.  The  Job 
Corps  cost  Involves  equipment,  clothing,  food, 
pay  and  all  other  Incidental  expenses,  not 
Just  Harvard  tuition. 

Questions  are  asked  as  to  the  pay  of  the 
Corpsmen.  A  Job  Corpsman  gets  $30  a 
month  basic  pay.  He  must  pay  his  federal 
taxes.  He  ends  with  about  $7  a  week,  basic 
pay.  This  is  used  for  razor  blades,  cootdes, 
soft  drinks  and  the  Uke.  In  addition,  $50 
for  every  nranth  that  he  successfiUIy  meets 
training,  an  additional  $50  is  put  In  escrow 
for  him.  untU  the  date  he  leaves. 
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U  he  has  dependents  at  home,  he  may  as- 
sign t35  of  that  »60  per  month  to  them. 
The  Federal  government  will  match  this. 
Where  there  are  dependents,  a  Corpsman 
might  reach  S105  a  month  total. 

Most  Job  Corpsmen  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Draft.  However,  they  remain  under  Ju- 
risdiction of  their  local  draft  board.  Of  800 
Job  Corpsmen  finishing  training.  34%  Joined 
the  Armed  Forces  Immediately.  Some  raised 
their  literacy  at  Atterbury  so  they  might 
enlist. 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY:  WHY  CONGRESS 
ACTED  AND  WHAT  IT  DID 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  tMr.  Mackay]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACBIAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  the  most  murderous  Labor  Day 
weekend  in  the  history  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle. Congress  completed  Its  work  on 
two  major  safety  bills.  In  this  72-hour 
period,  636  men,  women,  and  children 
suffered  violent  death,  and  25,000  expe- 
rienced disabling  Injuries. 

It  was  Friday,  September  9,  1966.  that 
the  President  signed  into  law  bills  which 
establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency,  and  nominated  the  first  Traffic 
Safety  Administrator. 

We  who  advocated  a  national  program 
to  build  a  safer  traffic  environment 
throughout  the  50  States  hope  fervently 
that  this  new  Agency  will  be  an  instru- 
ment by  which  we  can  arrest  and  reverse 
the  awesome  toll  of  lives  being  sustained 
daily. 

The  following  questions  and  answers 
disclose  why  Congress  acted  and  what  it 
did.  If  we  are  to  build  a  safer  traffic  en- 
■-vlronment.  It  will  take  unprecedented 
concert  of  action  by  everyone — public 
officials  and  private  citizens  alike. 

not    BIG    FICTTTMC 

First.  Why  did  Congress  act?  Death, 
Injuries,  and  accidents  are  steadily  In- 
creasing numerically  and  in  t^rms  of 
rate  per  miles  driven.  For  the  first  time 
more  than  50,000  persons  were  killed  In 
a  12-month  period — July  1,  1965,  to  July 
1,  1966. 

Second.  Why  did  Congress  define  a 
new  Federal  role  when  this  problem  has 
been  left  traditionally  to  State  and  local 
governments?  No  matter  how  we  look 
at  it,  what  has  been  done  has  not  been 
enough.  Highways  do  not  stop  at  the 
State  line.  Better  roads,  better  cars,  and 
the  high  mobility  of  people  have  made 
the  driving  environment  national  in  na- 
ture. Fifty  States  cannot  fix  safety  per- 
formance standards  and  no  one  State 
can  afford  comprehensive  research. 

Third.  What  specific  laws  were  en- 
acted? The  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 — Public  Law 
89-563 — and  the^  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966— Public  Law  89-564. 

Fourth.  Who  is  charged  with  admin- 
istering these  laws?  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  directed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  these  laws  through  a  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Agency,  headed  by 


an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Agency  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation  if 
created. 

Fifth.  In  general,  what  do  the  laws 
provide?  Mandatory  safety  perform- 
ance standards  for  all  new  motor  ve- 
hicles; funds  for  development  and  im- 
provement of  strong  State  and  local 
traffic  safety  programs;  and  compre- 
hensive research  into  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  traffic  accidents. 

Sixth.  What  new  funds  are  author- 
ized? 

Total  Federal  spending  over  3  years  of 
$381.8  million:  $51  million  for  setUng 
auto  safety  standards,  $5.8  million  for 
tire  standards,  and  $325  million  for  re- 
search and  for  State  and  local  safety 
programs.  Our  losses  now  exceed  $9 
billion  per  year. 

Seventh.  How  soon  can  we  expect  to 
get  going  with  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Program? 

The  President  lost  no  time  in  nomi- 
nating the  Administrator.  The  law  re- 
quires interim  vehicle  safety  standards 
by  January  31,  1967.  and  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  can  begin  now  to  plan 
their  participation  in  this  new  national 
effort. 

Eighth.  How  soon  can  we  expect  to 
get  results? 

This  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
leadership  of  the  program,  the  support 
given  by  Congress  aoid  State  legislatures, 
and  the  response  of  the  American 
people. 

SATKB    MOTOR   VKRZCIXS:    MANDATORT   SARTT 
PKRrORMANCC    STANDARDS 

First.  Why  should  Congress  fix  safety 
performance  standards?  The  motor  ve- 
hicle is  the  means  for  about  80  percent 
of  interstate  travel  and  commerce. 
Fifty  State  legislatures  setting  vehicle 
standards  would,  as  one  auto  manufac- 
turer put  It,  create  "chaos  for  the  In- 
dustry." 

Second.  What  vehicles  are  covered? 
All  new  motor  vehicles  including  trucks. 
Used  motor  vehicles  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  report  to  Congress  by  September  9, 
1967,  and  standards  will  be  fixed  by  Sep- 
tember 9,  1968. 

Third.  What  Is  required  of  manufac- 
turers and  what  provisions  are  there  for 
enforcement?  They  must  manufacture 
motor  vehicles  with  safety  features  meet- 
ing standards  established;  certify  to  the 
dealers  that  each  vehicle  and  piece  of 
equipment  conforms  to  the  applicable 
safety  standards;  and  notify  the  pur- 
chaser of  defects  affecting  safety  and 
what  remedial  action  is  needed. 

The  laws  provides  a  civil  penalty  up  to 
$400,000;  injunctive  relief;  and  the  power 
of  Inspection  to  evaluate  compliance. 

Fourth.  What  are  safety  performance 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  when 
will  they  go  into  effect?  They  are  ob- 
jective, practicable  criteria  which  will 
provide  for  greater  safety,  such  as  re- 
cessed dashboards,  collapsible  steering 
mechanism,  safety  locks  and  hinges  for 
doors,  four-way  signals,  and  so  forth. 
The  standards  do  not  include  regulations 
for  design  or  styling. 

Interim  standards  similar  to  those  now 
required  for  Government-purchased  ve- 


hicles must  be  set  by  January  31,  1967. 
Permanent  standards  must  be  set  by 
January  31,  1968.  Standards  must  go 
into  effect  within  1  year  after  being  set. 
Fifth.  Who  will  be  consulted  before 
standards  are  fixed?  The  law  provides 
a  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory 
Council,  a  majority  of  which  shall  be 
from  the  general  public,  and  represen- 
tatives of  State  and  local  governments, 
of  motor  vehicle  and  equipment  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers  to  advise  tiie 
Agency.  The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  and  other  similar  State  or 
Interstate  agencies — including  legislative 
committees — will  be  consulted. 

STATC  TRAFFIC  SAFETT  PROGRAMS 

First.  How  will  standards  for  State 
safety  programs  be  determined?  By  the 
Agency  after  consultation  with  a  29- 
member  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee,  composed  of  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions, highway  safety  administrators, 
Industry  representatives,  engineers,  re- 
search scientists,  and  members  from  the 
public  at  large. 

Second.  What  will  the  standards  cov- 
er? Driver  training;  effective  record 
systems;  accident  investigation;  vehicle 
registration,  operation,  and  inspection; 
highway  design,  maintenance,  and  light- 
ing; traffic  control;  vehicle  codes  and 
laws;  surveillance  of  traffic  to  detect  and 
correct  high  or  potentially  high  accident 
locations;  emergency  services;  and  other 
aspects  of  traffic  safety. 

Third.  What  is  the  theory  of  the  State 
safety  programs?  A  national  safe  driv- 
ing environment  can  be  achieved  only  to 
the  extent  that  each  State  and  political 
subdivision  builds  its  own  traffic  safety 
program  based  on  generally  uniform  cri- 
teria. To  accomplish  State  uniformity 
and  coordination,  the  law  requires  the 
Governor  of  each  State  to  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  program. 

Fourth.  What  formula  is  provided  for 
distributing  funds?  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  the  funds  will  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  population  and  25  percent 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Fifth.  What  penalties  apply  if  a  State 
fails  to  participate?  States  failing  to 
establish  traffic  safety  programs  accord- 
ing to  prescribed  standards  by  January 
1,  1968,  risk  the  loss  of  10  percent  of 
their  Federal  highway  allotment  and  all 
funds  under  the  safety  program. 

INVESTIGATION    AND    RESEARCH 

First.  Is  not  the  Federal  Government 
conducting  traffic  accident  research 
now?  Yes,  but  without  specific  congres- 
sional mandate  and  without  much  finan- 
cial support.  We  spend  $100,000  per 
victim  to  discover  the  causes  of  airplane 
accidents,  but  less  than  a  nickel  per  cas- 
ualty on  traffic  accident  research. 

Second,  What  the  new  congressional 
mandate  for  research?  The  laws  direct 
that  there  shall  be  coordinated  research, 
development,  and  testing  on  every  facet , 
of  traffic  safety;  and  investigation  and 
collection  of  accurate  traffic  accident 
data.  A  decision  about  new  research 
facilities  will  be  made  later. 
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The  laws  Include  specla^  pro\dsion  for 
tire  safety  standards;  an  Uiproved  Na- 
tional Driver  Register;  a  oiomprefaensive 
annual  report  to  Congress  j  on  all  phases 
of  the  safety  programs;  a,  study  of  the 
relationship  of  alcohol  to  traffic  safety: 
and  authorization  for  bulletins  to  citi- 
zens providing  the  latest  injformation  af- 
fecting their  ssifety  on  highways. 


CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  |ANNUNZI0« 
SPEECH     TO     THE     TMlST     TANK 

BATTALION  ASSOCIAitON 

I 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaket,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  {Mr.  ConyersI  niay  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  tliie  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
California? 

■niere  was  no  objection.  1 1 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  made  recently  by  the 
Hooorable  F^ank  AnnvWio  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Illinois.;  On  Septem- 
ber 3,  1966,  Congressman  AMmmzio  had 
the  honor  <rf  addressing  the  18th  annual 
reunion  of  the  761st  Tank  Battalion  As- 
sociation and  Allied  Vetertins  of  World 
War  n.  a  disting\iished  group  <rf  Negro- 
American  veterans. 

I  commend  Congressman  Annunzio's 
speech  to  my  colleagues  because  it  tells 
part  of  the  too  little  known  story  of  the 
role  of  the  Negro-American  soldier  In 
World  War  n.  The  761stt  Tank  Bat- 
talion was  the  first  armored  unit  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Army  to  enter 
combat  with  Negro-Americans  manning 
Its  weapons  and  vehicles. 

Because  of  Congi-essmaiji  AimtrNzio's 
strong  feeling  that  the  galiunt  war  rec- 
ord of  Negro-Americans  shiould  be  given 
due  recognition,  he  Is  taking  the  lead  in 
obtaining  recognition  for  tl^e  761st  Tank 
Battalion.  Last  June  ICongressman 
Annuhzio  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  Presidential  unit  citation  for  the  761st 
Tank  Battalion.  I  have  b(aen  proud  to 
follow  his  leadership  in  woJking  for  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  bef  ord  the  Congress 
adjourns.  | 

Frank  Anntinzio  has  a  long  and  out- 
standing record  of  fightLfe  for  equal 
rights  for  aU  Americans.  M  1951  Frank 
Amntozio.  who  was  then  the  Illinois 
State  Director  of  Uibor,  Is^aed  an  order 
instructing  his  department  to  place  all 
job  applicants  without  reiiird  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

He  further  ordered  his  (Apartment  to 
refuse  to  even  accept  requests  for  the  de- 
partment to  refer  job  applicants  if  the 
jobs  were  not  open  to  all  Jijegardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  nattonal  origin, 
tms  initiative  on  his  pari  won  Praioc 
MNUNzio  universal  praise  ^»d  numerous 
awards  from  various  labor,  civil  rights. 
?h  !fi^o«s  groups  in  Ulirlois  deluding 
"le  Chicago  Council  on  Religious  and 
«acial  DiscriminaUon,  Hhe  Chicago 
tomimssion  on  Human  Relations,  and 
i^  Chicago  branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
^tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 


Prank  Annunzio's  voting  record  dur- 
ing his  first  2  years  in  Congress  speaks 
for  Itself.  F^tAHK  Amnmzio  voted  for 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  ttie  1996 
Clvfi  Rights  Act.  including  the  fair  hous- 
ing section,  and  the  1966  Equal  Employ- 
ment C^portunity  Act.  As  someone  who 
was  Involved  in  the  Mississippi  challenge, 
the  effort  to  deny  seats  in  the  House  ot 
Representatives  to  the  five  members  from 
Mississippi  because  of  massive  voting  dis- 
crimination against  Negro-Americans  In 
Mississippi,  I  particularly  remember 
Prank  Annchzio's  votes  in  support  of 
the  Mississippi  cliallenge  on  two  separate 
roUcalls  in  1965. 

Congressman  Annunzio's  speech  to  the 
761st  Tank  Battalion  and  his  efforts  on 
the  unit's  behalf  are  consistent  with  his 
long  record  of  working  to  advance  the 
cause  of  equal  dignity  for  all. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  bt  thx  Honorable  Amnk  Anncn- 

zio  Before  the  18th  Annuai,  Rexinion  of 

THE     761BT     TANK     BATTALION     ASSOCIATION 

AMD  AixiEB  Veterans  of  World  War  n  at 

THR    GHtAK^CT    Inn,    Washington,    D.C, 

Beftkmb^  S,  1966 

It  l8  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  tonight  at  the  18th  Annual  Reunion  o< 
the  members  of  the  gallant  76l8t  Tank  Bat- 
talion and  Allied  Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  and  to  express  my  particular 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Richard  A.  Carter,  your 
national  president  and  a  resident  of  the  7th 
Congressional  District  of  Dllnols  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  for  Inviting 
me  to  your  banquet  this  evening  to  speak 
to  the  761st  Tank  Battalion  Association  and 
Allied  Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

It  is  with  real  pride  that  I  address  all  of 
you  because  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions you  made  during  World  War  n  which 
led  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allied 
forces.  Tou  gave  your  blood  and  yovir  Uvea 
in  the  service  of  your  beloved  America,  and 
the  certificates  of  merit,  the  purple  hearts, 
the  silver  stars,  the  bronze  stars,  and  the 
commendations  awarded  to  you  are  over- 
whelming evidence  of  your  courage  and  your 
bravery.  A  total  of  almost  400  battle  awards 
and  the  high  praise  of  the  War  Department 
were  bestowed  on  the  men  who  served  with 
the  761st  Tank  Battalion.  You  compiled  s 
truly  impressive  record  and  you  are  a  credit 
to  the  more  than  30,000,000  Negroes  of  Amer- 
ica. The  example  you  have  set  is  one  which 
the  younger  generation  of  America  can  fol- 
low with  respect  and  pride. 

As  you  know,  the  761st  Tank  Battalion 
was  the  first  armored  unit  In  the  history  of 
the  American  Army  to  enter  combat  with 
Negroes  manning  Its  weapons  and  vehicles. 
The  Battalion  waa  activated  In  April  1942  at 
Camp  Claiborne,  Louisiana.  General  Leslie 
J.  McNair  was  the  one  who  first  conceived 
and  advocated  the  idea  of  Negroes  In  the 
Armored  Forces.  Many  were  at  first  opposed 
to  the  idea,  but  General  McNalr  won  out. 
Orders  were  issued  to  organize  the  first  Ne- 
gro Tank  Battalion  in  our  history.  Unfor- 
tunately, General  McNalr  did  not  live  to  see 
the  tremendous  success  of  the  project  he 
initiated  for  he  died  In  the  bombing  raids 
over  Normandy,  FYance,  In  1944. 

In  October  1944,  after  two  years  of  con- 
centrated effort  to  build  an  effective  fighting 
machine,  the  761st  Tank  Battalion  landed  in 
Prance  on  the  Normandy  peninsula.  The 
momentous  day  had  arrived,  and  true  to 
their  battle  cry,  the  brave  boys  of  the  76l8t 
"came  out  fighting !" 

In  their  first  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
the  76lBt  took  three  towns  from  the  Oer- 
maaa.    The  Battalion  lived  up  to  ttie  highest 


expectations.  •  The  men  fought  gallantly  In 
eaUvuies  of  climate  and  terrain.  Their  In- 
g«ru*ty  and  ablltty  carried  them  through 
the  grimmest  and  most  difficult  situations. 
In  December,  1944,  after  the  T61st  had  been 
In  combat  less  than  two  months,  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Headquarters  XII 
Corps,  issued  an  official  commendation.  In 
a  special  memorandum  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  76l6t  Tank  Battalion,  Major 
General  M.  B.  Eddy,  stated: 

"I  consider  the  761st  Tank  Battalion  to 
have  entered  combat  with  such  conspiclous 
courage  and  success  as  to  warrant  special 
commendation. 

"The  speed  with  which  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  front  line  under  most  adverse 
weather  conditions,  the  gallantry  with  which 
they  emerged  from  their  recent  engagements 
In  the  vicinity  of  Dieuze,  Morville  le  Vic,  and 
Ouebllng  entitle  them  surely  to  consider 
themselves  the  veteran  76lBt." 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  In  the  Battles 
of  Morville,  Metz,  Obreck,  Dlevize,  Ouebllng, 
Tlllet,  and  countless  others,  the  men  of  the 
761st  conducted  themselves  admirably  under 
stress  and  the  relentless  fire  of  the  enemy. 

You  will  recall  vividly,  1  know,  the  rugged 
fighting  at  Tlllet,  the  heavy  casualties  sus- 
tained by  both  sides,  and  finally,  the  retreat 
of  the  crack  German  13th  SS  Panzer  Division 
as  the  761st  pushed  forward  and  turned  the 
tide. 

Such  moments  as  this  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Covirage  and  bravery  of  this  high 
caliber  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Indeed, 
the  pages  of  American  military  history  would 
not  be  complete  without  official  recognition 
of  the  761st  Tank  Battalion,  which  fought 
with  valor  in  Prance.  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

It  was  through  the  suggestion  of  my  good 
friend.  Honorable  Vlto  MarzuUo,  the  distin- 
guished Committeeman  and  Alderman  of  the 
25th  Ward,  that  your  president,  Sir.  Carter, 
first  wrote  to  me  about  his  efforts  to  secure 
this  recognltton  for  the  761st  Tank  Battalion. 
I  was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  service,  and  Immediately  conferred 
with  Congressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, about  the  Introduction  of  legislation 
to  honor  your  Battalion.  Then,  on  June  15, 
1966,  only  eight  days  after  I  had  received 
Mr.  Carter's  letter,  I  Introduced  H.R.  15715 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  award  a  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  to  the  761st  Tank  BattaUon. 
Subsequently.  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Rivers, 
and  urged  that  early  action  be  taken  on  H  Jt. 
15715  in  order  that  It  may  be  enacted  Into 
law  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

On  August  29,  Chairman  Rivers  replied  to 
me  as  follows: 

"In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee, your  bUl  was  referred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  his  views  and  recommenda- 
tions on  June  17,  1966.  We  are  awaiting 
this  report  and  until  It  Is  received,  no  action 
can  be  scheduled  on  the  proposal." 

The  Chairman  also  assured  me  that  I 
would  be  fiirnlshed  a  copy  of  the  Defense 
Department's  position  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
ceived. I  want  to  assure  all  of  you  here  to- 
night that  I  shall  continue  my  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  secure  enactment  of  HJl.  16715  In 
order  that  the  extraordinary  heroism  of  the 
761st  Taak  Battalion  may  be  officially  recog- 
nized. 

I  would  like  to  say  In  closing  that  the 
Negroes  who  served  In  World  War  n  and  In 
particular  those  who  served  with  the  761st 
Tank  Battalion  made  not  only  a  magnificent 
contribution  In  the  defense  of  our  Nation, 
but  also  made  a  profound,  more  significant 
contribution  to  the  social  advancement  of 
our  great  country. 

Once  and  for  all  the  shining  example  of 
the  76lBt  broke  down  all  barriers  and  all 
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mytha  about  the  American  Negro.    It  dem 
onstrated  beyond  any  doubt  the  true  poten 
tlal  of  the  American  Negro  and  led  to  na- 
tional   recognition    of   his    worth    as    a   re- 
sponsible citizen  and  asset  In  our  society. 

Negroes  have  always  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  our  country.  Plve 
thousand  Negroes .  fought  In  the  RevoIuUon 
and  this  led  to  the  emancipation  of  Negroes 
in  the  North.  Three  thousand  Negroes 
fought  In  the  War  of  1812  and  this  resulted 
in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro  In  many 
Northern  states  and  the  beginning  of  a 
strong  movement  for  general  emancipation. 
Pour  hundred  thousand  Negroes  fought  in 
the  Civil  War  and  this  resulted  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  4.000.000  Negroes  and  the  vote 
was  given  to  all  of  them.  Ten  thousand 
Negroes  fought  In  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  more  social  and  economic  gains 
were  made  by  the  Negro.  Over  four  hundred 
thousand  Negroes  fought  in  World  War  I 
and  more  than  Ave  hundred  thousand  fought 
la  World  War  U. 

The  record  of  loyalty  and  courage  of  the 
American  Negro  to  his  country  in  time  of 
war  and  peace  is  imbrolcen.  Yours  was  not 
the  first  page  in  that  record,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  moet  glorious  pages  written  in  Ameri- 
can military  history. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  insure  that  your 
contribution  is  officially  recognized,  and  If 
hearings  are  scheduled  on  my  bill  to  author- 
ize a  Presidential  Citation  for  the  veist  Tank 
BattaUon.  I  plan  to  personally  testify  before 
the  Committee  In  order  to  make  the  officials 
In  Washington  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
yoxu-  contribution  during  World  War  n. 

I  know  that  you  will  continue  in  the  fu- 
ttire,  as  you  have  in  the  past,  to  Uve  up  to 
the  great  traditions  you  have  established  in 
the  service  of  democracy  and  of  America. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  so  much 
for  your  kind  attention  this  evening. 
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BAD  ADVICE  ON  NATO  NUCLEAR 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PiNDLEYl  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  in  order  to  discuss 
briefly  a  proposal  made  by  a  group, 
which  calls  itself  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee To  Halt  Atomic  Weapons  Spread, 
and  the  statement  of  the  committee 
which  purports  to  speak  for  290  citizens, 
including  12  Nobel  Prize  winners,  which 
was  carried  in  today's  New  York  Times. 

According  to  the  Times  story,  these 
citizens  feel  that  the  imminent  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  among  nations  which 
presently  have  no  such  weapons  is  a 
greater  danger  than  events  in  Vietnam. 

They  take  note  of  the  approaching 
visit  to  this  country  of  the  Chancellor  of 
West  Germany,  Mr.  Erhard,  later  this 
month,  and  urge  the  President,  prior  to 
the  Chancellor's  arrival,  to  modify  the 
posiUon  which  he  has  so  wisely  token  in 
negotiations  at  Geneva  for  a  nuclear 
nonproliferatlon  agreement. 

Under  this  position  the  United  Stotes 
has  Insisted  upon  the  right  to  cooperate 
with  NATO  nations  in  order  to  establish 


a  NATO  nuclear  force,  which,  of  course, 
hopefully  would  Include  West  Germany. 

The  290  citizens  who  have  joined  to- 
gether in  urging  modification  of  this 
position  by  the  President  are  quoted  as 
follows.  They  define  the  "obstocle"  to 
a  nonproliferatlon  pact  as  "the  unre- 
solved issue  of  U.S.  sharing  of  ownership 
and  control  of  atomic  arms  with  West 
Germany"  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  shall  place  the  text  of  this  article: 
PatsmBNT  Gets  Atom  Pact  Plxa — 290  Lxad- 

iK'    CmzxNs    Ubcb   UJS.    Pledgc   Not   To 

Share  Weapons  Wrra  Bonn 

(By   M.   S.   Handler) 

Two  hundred  ninety  citizens,  including  12 
Nobel  laureates,  warned  President  Johnson 
(yesterday  that  the  "Inuninent  spread  of 
atomic  weapons  among  non-nuclear  powers, 
by  manufacture  or  acquisition,"  represented 
an  even  greater  danger  to^the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  than  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  a  statement  and  an  accompanying  letter 
to  the  President,  they  stressed  the  urgency  of 
removing  the  chief  "obstacle"  to  a  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  prevent  what  they  de- 
scribed as  the  Imminent  spread  of  nucletu- 
weapons  to  'nonallgned  and  neutral  powers. 

The  "obstacle"  was  defined  at  the  unre- 
solved issue  of  U.S.  sharing  of  ownership  and 
control  of  atomic  arms  with  "West  Qermany" 
through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

LXTTSS     SXCNKD     BT     CDUCATOB 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Dr.  Arthur  Lar- 
son, director  of  the  Rule  of  Law  Research 
Center,  Duke  University  Law  School,  in  hia 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Educational 
Committee  to  Halt  Atomic  Weapons  Spread 
It  said: 

"We  venture  the  judgment  that  it  is  In 
order  now  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
firm  policy,  making  it  unequivocally  clear, 
that  it  will  not  share  ito  exclusive  veto  over 
the  ownership  and  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  any  other  power,  through  NATO,  or 
In  any  other  form,  so  that  Chancellor  Ludwlg 
Erhard  may  be  so  Informed  upon  his  arrival 
In  the  U.S.  and  so  that  renewed  negotiations 
can  begin  with  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
prospect  of  agreement." 

The  West  German  leader  will  arrive  In 
Washington  Sept.  26  for  talks. 

The  letter  asserted  that  "before  world 
events  foreclose  the  opportunity,  it  is  Imper- 
ative that  new  Initiatives  should  be  under- 
taken to  secure  a  treaty." 

According  to  the  committee's  statement, 
"five  nations  already  have  their  hands  on 
the  nuclear  trigger." 

Sixteen  nations  stand  in  the  wings,  trying 
to  decide  U  they  must  produce  their  own 
atomic  fire  to  escape  the  role  of  hostages  of 
the  nuclear  powers,"  it  said. 

"Twelve  of  these  countries  have  the  scien- 
tific and  Industrial  capacity  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons  within  three  years.  Three  of 
them  could  do  so  within  months.  It  is  be- 
lieved. Fifteen  of  these  countries  are  either 
neutral,  nonallgned  or  aUies  of  the  West. 
One  is  a  member  of  the  Soviet  bloc." 

The  five  nuclear  powers  are  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Britlan,  Prance  and 
Communist  China. 

According  to  Dr.  Larson,  India,  Israel  and 
Sweden  are  technologically  equipped  to  start 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  within 
months  should  their  governments  decide  to 
proceed. 

He  also  said  that  West  Germany  could  b« 
included  in  this  category. 

Japan,  be  said,  has  the  Industrial  plant 
and  the  technological  skills  but  has  so  far 
shown  very  little  Interest  In  nuclear 
weapons. 


The  Soviet  bloc  country  referred  to  In  the 
statement  as  capable  of  producing  nuclear 
weapons  is  believed  to  be  either  East  Oer- 
many  or  Czechoslovakia. 

The  statement  advised  the  President  that 
"the  next  weeks  could  well  be  decisive." 

DTSTTNClnSHES     NAMES 

The  290  signatories  Included  dUtinguished 
figures  in  science,  education,  religion,  busi- 
ness,  law,  labor,  arts  and  public  affairs. 

Among  them  were: 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  Provost  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  a 
special  assistant  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  on  science  and  technology;  Dr 
George  B.  Klstiakowsky,  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Harvard  University  and  a  Presiden- 
tlal  special  assistant  for  science  and  tech- 
nology  from  1959  to  1961;  Conrad  Aiken 
author;  Edward  Albee,  playwright;  Dr.  /i. 
Doak  Barnett,  professor  of  government  at 
Columbia  University  and  a  leading  China 
scholar. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  president  of  the  Un- 
ion Theological  Seminary;  Dr.  Eugene  Car- 
son Blake,  General  Secretary-Elect  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches;  Dr.  May  I.  Bunt- 
ing, president  of  RadcUffe  College,  and  the 
Very  Rev.  Gerald  J.  CampbeU,  S.J.,  president 
of  Georgetovni  University. 

The  letter  and  statement  to  the  President 
were  prepared  and  drafted  by  the  Commit- 
tee, which  has  Its  offices  at  345  East  46th 
Street.  Dr.  Larson  and  several  of  its  mem- 
bers met  with  the  press  yesterday  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  to  answer  questions. 

SOVIET    SEES    LOOPHOLE 

"West  Germany,"  the  statement  said.  "U 
enjoined  from  manufacturing  nuclear 
weapons  but  not  from  acquiring  them  un- 
der the  terms  of  its  admission  to  NATO, 
The  U.S.S.R.  Interprets  Article  1  of  the  VS. 
draft  (treaty)  as  providing  a  loophole  where- 
by Germany,  through  a  NATO  nuclear  multi- 
lateral force,  will  acquire  and  share  control 
of  atomic  weapons." 

The  United  States  favors  a  nonproUJera- 
tion  treaty,  the  statement  said,  but  it  Is  also 
concerned  with  the  desire  of  the  Germans 
to  share  in  control.  It  Is  this  unresolved 
confiict  over  prioriUes  that,  the  statement 
asserted,  created  the  present  deadlock. 

"The  President  must  decide  which  of 
these  objectives  should  be  paramount,"  It 
said. 

Citing  a  Presidential  statement  that  the 
United  States  seelu  a  treaty  "void  of  any 
loopholes  which  would  permit  nuclear  or 
non-nuclear  powers  to  proliferate,  directly 
or  indirectly,"  the  statement  said  that  "It 
is  our  hope"  the  President  would  give  greater 
importance  to  a  treaty  than  to  sharing 
atomic  weapons  with  Germany  or  any  other 
non-nuclear  p>ower. 

THKEE   STEPS    CRGEO 

The  letter  and  the  statement  urged  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  make  the  following  deci- 
sions immediately  In  the  Interest  of  obtain- 
ing a  treaty : 

"To  affirm  that  the  U.8.  will  not  give  up 
to  any  other  power  its  exclusive  veto  over 
the  ownership,  control  and  use  of  VS. 
nuclear  arms  through  NATO,  the  European 
theater  or  anywhere  else. 

"To  revise  the  U.S.  draft  nonproliferatlon 
treaty  to  reflect  this  decision  In  language 
which  Is  clear  and  unequivocal. 

"As  a  signal  of  its  new  approach,  to  name 
a  top-level  delegaUon  to  meet  with  ranking 
Soviet  diplomats,  at  a  time  and  place  of 
mutual  choice,  and  authorized  to  seek  an 
early  agreement  on  a  nonproliferatlon 
treaty." 

To  convince  the  non-nuclear  powers  that 
their  own  security  would  be  enhanced  by 
such  an  agreement,  the  sigiuitories  propostd 
the  following  collateral  measttres: 

Collective  assiu-ances  of  assistance  be  glv«n 
by  the  signatory  nuclear  powers  to  the  non- 
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nuclear  powers  against  ni  clear  attack  or 
threats  of  attack. 

Undertakings  to  strengttten  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  machinery  and  other 
international  seciuity  arrangements. 

"Affirmation  of  U.S.  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  banning  atoiilc  weapons  test- 
ing imderground,  possibly  ror  a  trial  period 
only,  with  inspection  by  challenge  and  invi- 
tation." I 

The  signatories  warned  that  "once  the 
door  to  the  nuclear  club  h$  a  been  opened,  it 
may  not  be  shut  again.  I 

"Without  a  nonproliferatlon  agreement, 
the  direction  of  U.S.  policy]  over  the  past  20 
years  to  halt  the  nuclear  i  f ms  race  will  be 
reversed.  It  is  imperative,  1  l^erefore,  that  we 
get  down  to  the  business  o;  isignlng  such  an 
agreement." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  th ;.  signatories  yes- 
terday. Dr.  Larson  said :  I 

"The  spread  of  atomic  vleapons  to  non- 
nuclear  countries  is  the  mos  ti  severe  threat  to 
American  security  today. 

"Experts  in  diplomacy,  scl  gnce  and  defense 
agree  on  this.  But,  portly  because  of  the 
obsession  with  Vietnam,  arid  partly  because 
of  the  dlfBculty  of  dramatizing  the  danger  of 
nuclear  spread,  the  level  of  public  knowledge 
and  concern  is  astonishingfy  low  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  itaie  issue  to  the 
safety  of  ourselves  and  our  children. 

MULTIPLE   DANGER  ^EEN 

The  spread  of  nuclear  \(^ipons  among  a 
great  numl>er  of  powers  ij'fis  viewed  as  a 
multiple  danger  to  American  security. 

It  would  precipitate  an  *5)anded  nuclear 
arms  race  and  compel  the  jOnited  States  to 
augment  its  own  nuclear  aitenal  to  keep  its 
lead,  it  was  believed.  i 

Secondly,  the  spread  of  Nuclear  weapons 
would  presumably  multiply  tb  many  areas  of 
the  world  the  dangers  "of  wit  that  today  are 
kept  In  check  by  the  overwhblming  American 
nuclear  capacity. 

Finally,  it  was  believed  tWat  proUferation 
would  diminish  the  abillti  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  and  enfMce  the  peace. 

An  Educational  Commltjtee,  Dr.  Larson 
said,  was  formed  to  bring  the  problem  to 
public  consciousness. 

"Never  was  timing  so  vitbl,  to  an  Issue," 
said  Dr.  Larson. 

"The  world  desperately  neMs  and  wants  at 
this  moment  the  reassurance  of  Its  own 
sanity  that  a  nonproliferatipii  treaty  would 
afford,  and  the  United  Stat^  needs  this  op- 
portunity to  prove  its  capacity  for  leadership 
toward  global  security  in  the  nuclear  age." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stat^iient  Includes 
this  astonishing  comment : 

We  venture  the  JudgmeJ*  that  It  Is  In 
order  now  for  the  U.S.  to  adMt  a  firm  policy, 
"Baking  it  unequivocally  clear,  that  it  will 
"ki*  ^^"^  '*"  exclusive  veto  lover  the  owner- 
snip  and  control  of  nuclear  weapons  with 
any  other  power,  through  HATO,  or  in  any 
other  form,  so  that  Chanceltor  Erhard  may 
be  so  Informed  upon  his  arrival  in  the  U  S 
and  so  that  renewed  negotiitlons  can  begin 
with  the  Soviet  Union  withl  a  prospect  of 
agreement.  Tl 

The  fuU  text  of  their  stUement  to  the 
msldent,  as  reported  on  bage  12  of  the 
nmes  today,  includes  thiki  statement: 

^^^^^    °'    ^^^    Housil    of    Congress 
oppose  any  U.S.  sharing  of  ijuclear  weapons. 

Now,  the  statement  of  oourse  does  not 
say  that  all  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
H^!l^w^  vPP°^  sharing,  bUt  the  implica- 
Uon  left  by  this  statemertt  is  that  it  Is 
nrtually  unanimous  on  thfpart  of  Mem- 
Ders  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that 
amply  is  not  true. 


This  would  be  a  good  moment  for  us 
to  review  our  relationship  of  recent 
years  with  West  Germany. 

West  Germany  became  a  part  of  NATO 
in  a  dark  moment  in  European  history 
when  the  threat  of  Soviet  attack  was 
more  apparent  than  it  is  today.  West 
Germany  chose  to  "put  in  with  us,"  so  to 
speak,  and  from  that  day  to  this  West 
Germany  has  been  a  trusted,  valued,  and 
dependable  ally  of  the  United  States. 

West  Germany  is  the  only  one  of  the 
15  nations  in  NATO  whose  military 
forces  are  fully  committed  to  NATO.  All 
of  its  military  forces  are  committed;  that 
is,  assigned  and  operational  under  NATO 
command,  and  in  no  other  form.  As  a 
practical  matter.  West  Germany  does 
not  have  military  forces  today  as  a  na- 
tion; it  has  these  forces  only  as  they 
are  a  part  of  the  NATO  military 
command. 

West  Germany  xmder  its  constitution 
is  forbidden  to  develop  and  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons  on  its  own  soil.  This 
does  not  preclude  West  Germany,  of 
course,  from  acqiairing  them  from  other 
sources  and  actually  owning  and  oper- 
ating them.  To  this  date  there  is  no  in- 
dication, no  detectable  sign,  that  West 
Germany  wants  to  have  its  own  national 
nuclear  weapons  which  it  can  control, 
and  yet  for  years  the  leadership  of  West 
Germany  has  made  it  plain  that  Ger- 
many must  have  the  assurance  of  nu- 
clear protection  in  this  nuclear  age. 
Under  present  circumstances  it  must  rely 
entirely  upon  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States,  under  which  we  are 
pledged  in  the  NATO  treaty  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  other  NATO  nations,  in- 
cluding West  Germany. 

The  assumption  is  that  we  will  use  nu- 
clear weapons  to  protect  German  homes 
just  as  we  would  protect  our  own.  This 
was  the  massive  retaliation  doctrine  im- 
der  President  Eisenhower. 

But  under  Secretary  McNamara  this 
doctrine  has  been  modified  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  simply  no  longer 
enough.  Instead  of  the  massive  retali- 
ation doctrine,  we  have  the  theory  of 
flexible  response.  Upon  this  Germans 
today  must  depend  for  protection  against 
attack  from  the  Soviets. 

West  Germany  has  been  very  patient. 
West  Germany  Is  a  competent  nation, 
one  with  a  history  of  technological 
achievement  and  progress.  I  think  re- 
viewing that  background  and  reviewing 
the  facts  of  life  as  they  exist  today.  West 
Germany  has  been  very  patient  and  fore- 
bearing  in  its  present  second-class  status 
within  the  NATO  alliance. 

What  this  committee  proposes  is  that 
the  United  States  foreclose  for  all  time 
any  possibility  that  West  Germany 
could  ever  have  any  part  in  owning  or 
sharing  the  control  of  any  nuclear  wea- 
pons for  its  own  defense.  This  is  a  slur 
against  a  dependable  ally,  especially  the 
new  generation  which  had  no  involve- 
ment whatever  in  the  Nazi  era. 

To  me  this  committee  proposal  goes 
in  exactly  the  wrong  direction.  Instead 
of  cutting  off  Germany  from  the  possi- 
bility of  participating  with  the  rest  of 
the  NATO  nations  in  establishing  a 
NATO  force  in  which  Germany  could 


have  a  part  in  developing  policy,  in  se- 
lecting the  command  system,  a  force 
which  hopefully  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  veto  of  any  nation,  we  would  indeed 
be  moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 

We  should  be  trying  indeed  to  es- 
tablish such  a  NATO  nuclear  force  in- 
stead of  foreclosing  it  for  all  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  body 
that  the  assertion  of  this  committee  to 
the  effect  that  Members  of  hoth  Houses 
of  Congress  oppose  any  United  States 
sharing  of  nuclear  weapons  is  indeed  mis- 
leading. On  June  1,  I  was  authorized 
to  speak  for  21  of  my  colleagues  in  pre- 
senting a  statement  to  the  European 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

At  this  point  in  the  ItecoRD  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  the  text  of 
this  June  1  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statement  op  Representative  Paul  Pindley. 
(Republican,  op  Illinois);  to  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  E^urope 

In  making  these  remarks  I  am  authorized 
to  speak  for:  E.  Ross  Adair  (Ind.),  Jackson 
E.  Bbtts  (Ohio).  William  E.  Brock  (Tenn.), 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.  (Ohio),  Don  h! 
Cl.\usen  (Calif.),  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (Mo.), 
Edward  J.  Derwinski  (Ul.),  Robert  P.  Ells- 
worth (Kans).  John  Brlenborn  (III  ) 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.  (N.Y.) ,  Charles  Gubser 
(Calif.).  Ralph  Harvet  (Ind.),  Robert  Mc- 
Clory  (III),  Robert  McEwen  ( N.Y. ),  Chester 
MiZE  (Kans.).  Albert  H.  Quie  (Minn  ) 
Howard  W.  Robison  (N.Y.),  Herman  t' 
Schneebeli  (Pa.),  Wendell  Wyatt  (Oreg), 
J.  Artritb  Younger  (Calif.). 

News  reports  which  were  forced  last  week 
to  inside  pages  by  Vietnam  headUnes  told 
of  shocking  European  developments  which 
could  wreck  NATO  completely  unless  the 
United  States  acts  quickly. 

This  was  the  news:  for  the  past  year  Prance 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  working 
together  in  nuclear  research,  and  Joint  ven- 
tures in  space  are  now  being  negotiated. 

The  world's  largest  accelerator,  being  com- 
pleted near  Moscow,  will  be  open  to  French 
scientists.  For  their  part  the  French  will 
provide  the  world's  largest  "bubble  chamber" 
for  the  observation  of  high-energy  particles 

The  French  team  will  be  the  largest  group 
of  foreigners  to  work  with  Soviet  researchers 

What  are  the  implications? 

Most  obvious,  France  will  press  forward 
with  nuclear  weapons  development.  Prom 
research  to  weapons  development  is  only  a 
step.  This  should  surprise  no  one,  as  it  is 
entirely  natural  for  any  nation  to  develop  the 
best  possible  weapons  for  its  own  national 
security.  It  was  unrealistic  for  anyone  to 
expect  Fiance,  Germany  or  any  nation  with 
a  tradition  of  scientific  and  aeronautic 
achievement,  to  refrain  indefinitely  from  nu- 
clear and  space  development. 

Prance's  nuclear  research  will  be  done  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Both  have  much  to  gain.  Prance  gains  ac- 
cess to  advanced  nuclear  technology  long 
denied  it  by  United  States  policy.  The  So- 
viets get  the  use  of  unique  French  scientific 
achievements  but  more  Important  may  gain 
a  way  to  circumvent  the  test-ban  treaty. 

France  did  not  sign  the  test-ban  treaty 
and  has  islands  in  the  Pacific  where  nuclear 
devices  will  soon  be  tested.  The  Soviet  Union 
did  of  course  sign  the  treaty,  but  a  working 
relationship  with  Prance  would  enable  the 
Russians  to  get  their  nuclear  devices  tested 
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•bore   ground    wltbont    tbemselm    openlr 
vlolatiog  t»i«  treaty. 

The  SoTleta  h«v*  more  to  gain  than  ]u«t 
technological  development. 

The  coUaboraUon  give*  them  an  effective 
new  way  to  pursue  their  obrlotu  objective 
of  fomenting  trouble  within  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

It  wUl  further  encourage  the  separation 
of  France  from  NATO,  already  far  advanced. 
It  will  establlah  a  new  European  partner- 
Bhlp  Interested  partly  In  keeping  the  Ger- 
mans forever  from  acquiring  nuclear  weap. 
ons.  and  thus  it  will  feed  new  Area  of  dis- 
content within  Ocrmany. 

Is  It  realistic  to  expect  a  nation  lUce  Ger- 
many whose  sclentisu  pioneered  In  rocketry 
and  atomic  fission  to  forgo  permanently  the 
mo6t  effective  military  weapons?  Have  the 
Germans  not  accepted  with  patience  and 
grace  a  second-class  sUtus  for  an  entire 
generation  after  the  war? 

As  the  memory  of  Hitler  fades  It  would  be 
natural  for  the  Germans  like  the  French  to 
rebel  against  a  policy  which  treats  them  as 
untrustworthy  and  Irresponsible.     That  day 
win  be  hastened  by  the  new  French-Soviet 
arrangement.    Germany  will  be  Impelled  to 
make   Its   own   deal — with    the   Sovlete   or 
others — to  advance   what  appear   to  be  Its 
own  national  Interests. 
AU  this  could  have  been  prevented. 
Three    years    ago    the    House    Republican 
Committee   on   NATO   warned   that   United 
States  policy  on  nuclear  weapons  was  out- 
moded and  bound  to  cause  trouble  within 
the  alliance.    That  shortsighted  policy  denied 
to  our  allies  weapons  we  knew   the  Soviet 
Union  possessed.     At  that  time  our   Com- 
mittee  recommended   that   tactical   nuclear 
weapons  be  made  available  to  NATO  nations. 
The  factfinding  mission  to  Paris  spon.-iored 
last  June  by  the  House  Republican  Confer- 
ence proposed  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  France,  like  it  or  not.  had 
become  a  nuclear  power  and  we  should  start 
cooperating    to   the    end    that    the    nuclear 
c^Mbilltles  of  the  two  nations  be  fully  co- 
ordinated.   This  could  have  tieen  done  with- 
out amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.    The 
mission  also  proposed  that  steps  be  taken  to 
create  a  "true  partnership"  within  NATO  In 
nuclear  technology  and  weapons  control. 

Why  did  France  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
Was  it  because  the  United  States  has  actively 
resisted  all  French  efforu  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons?  Was  It  because  we  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  French  complaints  about  the  NATO 
military  structure?  To  a  shocking  extent 
U.S.  policies  have  driven  France  into  the 
arms  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  latest  In  a 
long  series  of  affronts  was  our  Administra- 
tion's refusal  to  export  computer  equipment 
France  wanted  for  its  weapons  technology. 

Curiously,  the  United  States  has  acted  as 
If  the  best  alUee  are  those  which  are  Individ- 
ually weak,  disarmed  and  dependent.  Never 
let  them  have  any  big  weapons  of  their  own. 
Goodness,  no!  They  cant  be  trusted.  Be 
lord  high  protector  for  them  all,  and  every- 
body wUl  live  happUy  ever  after.  National- 
ism Is  wrong  for  everybody  but  ourselves. 

This  policy  was  doomed  to  failure.  It  Ig- 
nored the  natiu^l  needs  and  pride  of  every 
progressive  nation. 

Our  commitment  to  NATO  was  based  prin- 
cipally on  nuclear  deterrence— that  Is  massive 
and  Immediate  atomic  retaliation.  While 
this  Is  ofBclally  the  NATO  doctrine  and  stin 
theoretically  h»  effect,  it  has  actually  been 
Abandoned  by  the  Supreme  Command  In  fa- 
vor of  the  concept  of  flexible  response.  Never 
approved  by  the  NATO  Council,  flexible  re- 
sponse became  the  de  facto  NATO  doctrine 
when  It  was  propounded  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  In  a  ^)eech  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  result  of  this  waa  to  seri- 
ously undermine  the  credlbUlty  of  our  NATO 
commitment.     TocUy,     how     many     people 


really  believe  President  Johnson  would  press 
the  nuclear  button — thus  risking  destruction 
of  U.S.  cities — In  order  to  protect  Europe? 
Xren  If  he  would,  has  he  convinced  our  allies? 

The  automatic  character  of  our  commit- 
ment to  defend  other  NATO  naOona  further 
came  Into  question  recenUy  In  the  disclosure 
of  correspondence  in  1964  between  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey.  In 
It.  President  Johnson  warned  that  the  United 
States  might  have  to  review  its  defense  com- 
mitment if  Turkey's  planned  acUon  In 
Cyprus  provoked  Soviet  attack.  The  lan- 
guage he  used  was  curiously  similar  to  De 
Gaulle's  recent  use  of  the  words  "unprovoked 
attack"  in  describing  his  InterpreUUon  of 
the  Alliance's  automatic  commitment. 

Recognizing  the  key  Importance  of  France 
In  the  AtlanUc  Alliance,  the  Republican 
Committee  more  than  a  year  ago  urged  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  go  to  Paris  for  the  single 
purpose  of  visiting  the  French  President. 

At  this  late  hour,  can  anything  be  done  to 
save  the  alliance  from  further  fragmenU- 
tion? 

A  personal  trip  to  Parts  by  President  John- 
son still  might  salvage  NATO,  U  he  were  pre- 
pared to  discuss  specific  proposals  which 
would  assure  NATO-wide  cooperation  In 
technology  of  all  sorts— Including  nuclear 
matters,  as  well  as  a  partnership  system  for 
making  aUlance  policy  and  carrying  it  out. 
and  a  Joint  arrangement  for  handling  world- 
wide matters  like  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  Is  the  ex-offlclo  leader 
of  the  alliance  because  present  circumstances 
center  all  of  Its  real  authority  In  his  hands. 
He  alone  controls  the  nuclear  weapons  on 
which  all  NATO  naUons  depend.  He  per- 
sonally selects  the  supreme  commanders  of 
the  aUlance.  Therefore,  he  alone  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bring  about  effective  reforms  quickly. 
He  must  act,  or  nothing  of  consequence  will 
happen. 

President  de  Gaulle  la  an  aetute  diplomat, 
and  this  current  scientific  venture  with  the 
Soviet  Union  may  actually  be  a  move  in- 
tended to  bring  forth  a  revamped  NATO.  If 
President  Johnson  goes  to  ParU  with  specific 
proposals  to  discuss,  the  mad  rush  toward 
fragmentation  of  the  alliance  could  be  re- 
versed. 

Even  if  President  de  Gaulle  does  not  react 
favorably,  much  could  be  gained.  Reform  of 
NATO  is  essential  no  matter  what  course 
Prance  may  pursue. 

In  any  case,  does  the  clear  responsibility 
of  alliance  leadership  give  the  U.S.  President 
any  choice  but  to  go?  Our  pride  must  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  In  the  way.  The  stakes 
are  high,  and  a  touch  ot  humility  might  be 
helpful. 

At  the  least  the  trip  and  the  (uropoeals 
would  re-esUbllsh  a  basic  but  long  neglected 
principle:  our  NATO  allies  should  be  as 
mUItarUy  strong  and  self-reliant  as  possible. 

Until  a  better  arrangement  can  be  devised, 
we  must  aid  our  allies.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively, In  acquiring  the  weapons  and  tech- 
nology they  feel  are  eesentlal  to  their 
security. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  statement.  In 
which  I  was  Joined  by  21  RepuWIcan 
Members  of  the  House,  lamented  the 
nuclear  policy  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward Prance,  in  recent  years,  which 
actually  In  our  view  tended  to  drive 
Prance  out  of  the  alliance  and  Into  the 
arms  of  the  Soviets  for  nuclear  matters. 

We  stated  that  this  new  technological 
arrangement  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia win  further  encourage  the  separa- 
tion of  Prance  from  NATO  and  will  es- 
stabUsh  a  new  European  partnership 
Interested  partly  in  keeping  the  Ger- 
mans from  forever  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  and  thus  will  feed  new  Hres  of 
discontent  within  Germany. 


I  fear  that  if  the  President  should 
take  the  advice  of  this  committee  men- 
tioned earlier,  and  modify  the  very  cor 
rect  and  wise  attitude  which  his  repre- 
sentatives  have  displayed  in  negotiations 
on  a  nonprollferation  agreement  he 
would  seal  the  fate  of  NATO.  He  would 
be  planting  seeds  which  will  quickly 
flower  into  a  monstrous  development 
which  would  deal  Germany  out  of  NATO 
such  as  Prance  has  been  dealt  out  of 
NATO.  ' 

And,  this  most  essential  of  our  allies 
would  fall  apart.  That  happening,  we 
would  have  a  far  greater  danger  of  na- 
tlonal  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
than  we  do  today.  We  can  expect  all 
nations  to  do  their  best  in  self-defense 
and  in  this  era  of  nuclear  defense 
national  defense  necessarily  requires  nu- 
clear defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  thought  is  expressed 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  sUtement 
signed  by  21  House  Members  on  June  1. 
to  which  I  referred  earlier.  I  quote  di- 
rectly from  It: 

UntU  a  better  arrangement  can  be  devised 
we  must  aid  our  allies.  Individually  and 
collectively.  In  acquiring  the  weapons  and 
technology  they  feel  are  essential  to  their 
security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  somehow,  we  have  got 
to  keep  our  priorities  in  the  proper  order, 
Seeking  agreement  with  the  enemy 
camp;  namely,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
heartland  of  communism,  on  some  flimsy 
type  of  agreement  which  could  have  no 
meaning  whatever,  must  not  be  our  top 
priority.  Our  first  priority  must  be  to 
make  our  friends  strong,  hopefully 
through  NATO,  but  if  need  be,  indi- 
vidually. 

REPORTINa  TO  CONSTITUENTS  ON 
THE  89TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pblly]  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
14th  consecutive  year  since  I  first  came 
to  Congress  and  have  had  the  responsi- 
bility to  report  to  my  constituents  on  my 
service  as  Representative  of  the  First 
Congressional  District. 

Right  now.  as  in  a  speech  to  the  Uni- 
versity Lions  Club  earlier  this  week,  I 
have  attempted  to  avoid  partisanship. 
For  example.  In  discussing  the  89th  Con- 
gress I  could  not  overlook  Vietnam,  and 
here  is  a  case  where  Republicans  like 
myself  in  Congress  have  refused  to  play 
partisan  poUtics  cm  this  vital  issue. 
After  all.  Republicans  in  Congress  such 
as  myself  have  given  full  support  to  the 
Johnson  administration.  We  have  ap- 
plauded efforts  to  secure  a  negotiated 
peace.  We  have  said  that  the  President 
had  no  other  course  than  to  prosecute 
the  war. 

At  times,  naturally,  as  I  told  the  Lions 
Club,  individuals — ^Including  myself— 
have  felt  impelled  to  differ  and  offer  spe- 
cifle  critkiam. 

For  example,  on  a  number  of  coca- 
skms.  I  have  urged  that  the  American 
people  be  given  the  full  and  true  facU. 
I  have  asked,  without  being  fully  in- 
formed, how  could  the  American  public 
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properly  evaluate  the  Pi«sident's  deci- 
sion to  coimter  the  increased  Intensity  of 
North  Vietnam's  oppression  ?  How  could 
public  opinion  react  fairly  and  wisely 
when  the  United  States  changed  policy 
and  sent  its  aircraft  to  attbck  the  larger 
petroleum  depots  near  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong? 

Actually,  the  American  people  reacted 
favorably,  but  they  shoiild  have  been 
forewarned  that  this  actiiDn  was  made 
necessary  by  a  substantial; increase  in  the 
Infiltration  of  armed  meq  and  war  sup- 
plies from  North  Vietnaim  into  South 
Vietnam,  made  possible  b*  the  Increased 
petroleum  products  mostly  furnished  by 
Russia.  I 

They  should  have  bitn  previously 
forewarned  of  the  fact  thtt  enemy  truck 
movements  had  doubled  auring  the  first 
5  months  of  1966.  Thek  should  have 
been  previously  forewarned  that  the 
dally  tonnage  of  supplies  itwved  overland 
from  North  Vietnam  had  increased  150 
percent  and  personnel  infiltration  had 
increased  120  percent  during  1966  to 
date,  compared  with  the'  1965  average. 

It  was  petroleum  that  wade  this  pos- 
sible. As  the  August  29  issue  of  the  U.S. 
News  b  World  Report  explressed  it: 

Progress  of  the  Vietnam  Wtr  Is  one  thing 
when  measured  by  Washington.  It's  some- 
thing different — and  less  encajuraglng — when 
measured  at  the  scene. 

So.  as  I  say,  I  do  not  thmk  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  had  the  full  facts,  and 
I  have  felt  free  to  say  so.  We  have  had 
managed  news.  What  is  more,  the  Mc- 
Namara-Pentagon  propaganda  machine 
at  times  has  deliberatelj  |  misinformed 
the  public. 

The  Vietcong  have  motjern  weapons 
obtained  from  Red  China -j-delivered  by 
two  railroad  lines  to  North  Vietnam. 
These  railroads,  until  rece  itly,  were  ofif- 
bounds  as  air  targets.  An  4  the  network 
of  waterwars  and  canals-1-controlled  by 
three  locks,  carrying  bumper-to-bumper 
barges  full  of  supplies  to  oir  enemy— are 
too.  I  question  whethei  these  three 
locks  that  make  this  tftfflc  possible 
should  be  oCfbounds  as  itr  targets  I 
have  felt  free  to  question  ^e  limitations 
on  these  and  250  other  targets  that  are 
onbounds  to  our  bombers. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  deescalation 
01  the  war,  on  both  sides,  not  just  ours, 
wuld  best  be  accomplished  by  curbing 
the  deUvery  to  the  enem^;  of  strategic 
war  material,  and  not  Just  by  more  air 
attacks  on  mlUtary,  noncivllian  targets. 
I  have  strongly  urged  stronger  economic 
sanctions  on  free  world  liiitions  whose 
aups  carry  strategic  carijoes  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  favored  a  flrriier  air  attack 
Poucy  to  slow  down  the  enemy's  fighting 
and  step  up  the  chance  of  peace  talks. 
I  believed  such  a  policy  Would  reduce 
U5.  casualties.  : 

But,  In  general,  I  support,  and  my 
Pwty  supports,  the  Johnson  policy.    Let 

S  M.  S°  "*  ^  '^*"'  ^  emphasize.  Ho 
PWfi  ^  '^  watching  OU11  forthcoming 
?SnH  ««  has  been  teiling  his  peo- 
D^.^  i*".™^^,^^  ^  belK^ve-that  the 
So^th^^'  ^  '^**^y  ^  «^<^-  Radios 
ste^mi^  Vietnam  broadcast  this  line  and 
statements  by  Democratic  party  leaders 


such  as  Senators  Morse  and  Fulbright, 
who  urge  immediate  capitulation  to  the 
Communists. 

As  I  say,  Ho  Chi  Minh  knows  the  ma- 
jority party  is  divided;  he  knows  the 
war  is  not  popular;  he  knows  we  are 
beset  with  internal  strife;  he  knows  that 
in  practically  every  political  contest  for 
Congress,  as  in  my  own  First  District, 
the  peace  candidates  are  campaigning 
for  a  pullout  from  southeast  Asia. 

Throughout  the  free  world,  as  well  as 
the  Communist  world,  foreign  leaders 
such  as  De  Gaulle  denounce  America. 
Our  war  is  not  popular  abroad  and  it  is 
not  popular  in  America. 

So,  as  I  say.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  not  in- 
terested in  peace  talks.  He  expects 
candidates  for  Congress  such  as  myself, 
who  support  the  President,  to  be  de- 
feated. Then  he  won't  have  to  negotiate 
with  anyone.  He  will  take  over  South 
Vietnam.  America,  he  thinks,  wiU  capit- 
ulate. 

Whereupon,  the  Communists  will  start 
their  aggression  in  some  new  area 
Thailand  will  be  next.  And  then  in  an- 
other spot,  until  communism  controls 
all  of  Asia. 

So.  this  election  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
doormat  or  a  blank  check  Congress,  or 
of  a  Great  Society  with  rent  supple- 
ments and  a  guaranteed  income  for  all — 
although  these,  too,  are  vital  issues. 

The  November  elections  could  well 

with  the  election  and  reelection  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  like  myself  who  favor 
getting  in  and  winning  the  war — be  a 
step  toward  peace. 

If  Ho  Chi  Minh,  next  November  8. 
gets  the  word  that  the  United  States  is 
not  going  to  quit— gets  it  straight  from 
the  ballots  of  the  American  people — he 
may  change  his  tune.  After  all.  he 
knows  Red  China  wants  Vietnam  weary 
and  weakened  by  a  long  war.  to  drop  into 
China's  hand  like  a  ripe  plum.  So,  Ho 
Chi  Minh  is  watching  the  outcome  of  the 
November  elections  with  more  than 
casual  interest. 

Meanwhile,  apart  from  Vietnam,  there 
is  not  much  comfort  for  us  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Things  are  not  going  well 
for  us  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  either. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
America  that  she  has  fought  for  freedom 
without  free  world  support.  We  have 
failed  even  to  persuade  the  free  world  to 
stop  trading  and  aiding  our  enemies. 

NATO  is  divided  and  disintegrating. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  an  Amer- 
ican Embassy  or  a  library  being  stoned 
or  burned  and  our  flag  Insulted. 

America  goes  on  pouiing  its  wealth  into 
underdeveloped  countries.  There  have 
been  some  successes,  but  in  general,  the 
population  and  mouths  to  feed  increase 
faster  than  we  can  dole  it  out. 

At  home  meanwhile  we  face  splraling 
hiflatlon  and  possible  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  due  to  the  continuing  flight  of 
gold  abroad.  Our  dollar  is  in  jeopardy 
and  many  economists  say  that  if  reme- 
dial action  is  not  taken,  we  face  a  serious 
depression. 

The  Nation's  monetary  gold  stock  is  at 
the  lowest  level  since  1938.  At  any  time 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  stable  value  of 
the    dollar    could    precipitate    foreign 
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claims  to  convert  their  dollars  into  our 
gold.  We  do  not  have  sufficient  gold  any 
longer  to  settle  these  claims,  and  the  only 
alternatives  would  be  repudiation  or 
devaluation. 

In  order  to  maintain  confidence  abroad 
and  discourage  conversion  of  claims  to 
gold,  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  must 
be  firmed  up  and  infiatlon  curbed. 

I  do  not  need  to  repeat  here  that  many 
of  us  in  Congress  have  urged  less  domes- 
tic spending  as  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  objective.  The  minority 
party  throughout  the  89th  Congress  has 
sought  to  reduce  appropriations  and  re- 
duce spending  of  money  we  do  not  have 
for  things  we  do  not  need.  However,  in 
effect,  we  have  a  one-party  Government, 
and  while  we  Republicans  make  fine 
speeches  about  waste  and  unneeded  ex- 
penditures in  domestic  programs,  that  is 
about  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  do  not  have 
the  votes. 

Recently,  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist, suggested  that  among  other  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  control  eco- 
nomic activity,  a  stretchout  of  Govern- 
ment spending  on  nondefense  construc- 
tion projects  would  be  advisable.  Like- 
wise, he  suggested  that  our  foreign  aid  be 
trimmed  and  our  troop  commitments  in 
Europe  be  reconsidered. 

As  to  the  problem  of  inflation,  as  I 
told  the  University  Lions  Club,  I  per- 
sonally feel  this  situation,  serious  as  it 
is,  could  well  change  after  the  November 
elections.  In  the  House,  often,  the  mar- 
gin of  votes  on  spending  bills  or  attempts 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  programs  has  been 
slim.  For  example,  the  new  rent  sub- 
sidy program  funds  carried  by  only  four 
votes.  By  only  two  votes,  the  House  de- 
feated an  attempt  to  reduce  the  2-year 
foreign  aid  authorization  to  1  year. 

It  could  well  be  that  the  rubberstamp 
complexion  of  the  Congress  could  change 
after  November.  And  frankly,  I  look  for 
a  Congress  next  year  which  will  demon- 
strate more  independence  and  Integrity. 
There  is  one  domestic  problem  which 
deserves  special  mention.  Right  now  the 
homebuilding  and  selling  industry  faces 
a  major  crisis  which  adversely  affects 
millions  of  Americans.  In  short,  absence 
of  mortgage  money  has  resulted  in  the 
building  permit  rate  dropping  18  percent 
nationwide,  as  against  last  year.  Ap- 
plications for  FHA-insured  loans  on  ex- 
isting homes  are  down  34  percent. 

Throughout  the  country,  newly  mar- 
ried couples  flnd  it  difficult  to  buy  homes. 
On  the  other  hand,  people  who  need  to 
sell  their  homes  find  it  hard  to  obtain 
buyers  who  can  finance  the  purchase; 
builders  and  workers  in  home  construc- 
tion are  affected  and  affiliated  industries 
are  suffering  and,  of  course,  our  impor- 
tant lumber  industry  is  feeling  the  pinch. 
Homebuilding  and  selling  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  Industry  in  the  Nation. 
Building  is  vital  to  the  economy  and  even 
more  so  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  be- 
lieve Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to 
ease  money  for  home  loans  and  the  needs 
of  small  business.  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress are  unified  as  to  this  situation. 

Recent  statistics  show  housing  starts 
are  approaching  a  new  low  of  only  l 
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million  units  per  year,  which  shows  that 
our  national  hranebulldlnflr  Industry 
faces  a  major  crisis.  Actually,  the  trend 
of  industry  has  been  pointing  in  this  di- 
rection for  more  than  2  years. 

Homebuilders  from  across  the  country 
have  been  asked  by  their  national  asso- 
ciaUon  to  support  a  bill  to  limit  interest 
ceiling  on  bank  certificates  of  deposit  in 
order  to  release  funds  which  they  feel 
have  been  diverted  from  the  housing 
market.  This  diversion  has  occurred, 
but  the  primary  cause  lies  in  actions  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  money 
market. 

Specifically,  the  statutory  ceiling  of  V/t 
percent  on  long-term  Federal  debt  has 
forced  the  Treasury,  in  its  debt  manage- 
ment operations,  to  compete  with  private 
enterprise  in  our  short-term  money  mar- 
ket— simply  because  they  could  not  sell 
long-term  obligations  within  the  ceiling. 
Second,  due  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  the  VS.  Treasury  had 
undertaken  to  keep  short-term  rates  up 
and  long-term  rates  down.  This,  too, 
has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  money 
market,  and  particularly  upon  those  in- 
dustries such  as  homebuildlng,  which  are 
extremely  credit  sensitive. 

Third,  this  administration  not  long  ago 
rammed  a  bill  through  Congress,  allow- 
ing so-called  participation  sales.  The 
pui-pose  of  this  bill,  the  Particiimtion 
Sales  Act  of  1966.  was  to  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sell  certificates  of  interest  in 
Government  assets  and  to  use  the  money 
on  additional  programs  without  having 
to  include  these  funds  in  the  budget.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  a  device  to  reduce 
the  coming  year's  budget.  More  impor- 
tantly, however,  it  means  that  again  the 
Treasury  is  competing  with  private  en- 
terprise to  the  extent  of  some  $3  billion- 
plus  in  the  short-term  money  market. 
During  congressional  debate,  administra- 
tion supporters  assured  us  that  these 
participations  would  not  cost  mon  than 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  more  than  cur- 
rent Treasury  financing  costs.  As  many 
of  us  stated  at  the  time,  this  statement 
was  away  off.  Participations  are  now 
selling  to  yield  better  than  5%  percent. 

I  must  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
constituents  back  home  that  all  of  these 
factors  have  served  to  dry  up  funds  in 
an  already  critically  short  money  market. 
In  addition,  these  factors  undercut  ef- 
forts of  our  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
allow  a  money  supply  which  is  consistent 
with  economic  growth  but  which  would 
deter  inflation.  The  supply  of  money 
is  up  some  6  percent  over  last  year.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit  outstanding  Is  up  over 
9  percent.  However,  due  to  the  economic 
boom  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  Treasiiry 
operations,  loan  demand  Is  up  14  to  15 
percent.  The  result  is  that  homebuild- 
lng, which  is  so  vital  to  my  congressional 
district,  has  been  hurt. 

From  a  more  positive  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  other  al- 
ternatives. For  example.  I  supported  a 
bill  to  increase  Fannie  Mae  borrowing 
authority  by  more  than  $4  billion. 

Also.  I.  and  other  Republicans,  sup- 
ported the  removal  of  Paonle  Mae's  $15.- 
000  loan  limitation.    I.  and  other  Re- 
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publicans,  urged  that  further  partlc^- 
tion  certificate  sales  be  suspended.  I, 
and  other  Republicans,  asked  for  a  slash 
in  nondefense,  nonessential  domestic 
spending — and  many  Democrats  agreed. 
We  urged  a  reduction  in  point  discounts 
in  connection  with  FHA  and  VA  home 
financing.  And  finally,  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  an  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  the  Homebuilding  Crisis. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  delaying  until 
after  the  November  elections  for  con- 
structive action  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  main  cause 
of  the  stringency  in  money  for  loans  is 
the  swollen  budget  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington.  By  the  same  token, 
I  believe  the  main  cure  lies  in  cutting 
excessive  spending  on  new  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Incidentally.  I  still  think  that  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  had  a  sound  plan 
when  we  came  out  with  a  program  to 
reduce  spending  without  trying  to  elimi- 
nate programs.  I  refer  to  the  attempt 
of  the  minority  Members  of  the  House 
to  amend  appropriation  bills  by  reduc- 
ing the  overall  amount  allowed  by  5 
percent.  This  simply  provided  that 
Government  agencies  could  effect  econ- 
omies wherever  they  felt  it  could  be  done. 
It  would  be  entirely  up  to  the  President 
to  eliminate  waste  and  decide  what 
should  be  done  in  the  way  of  economy, 
without  any  meat-ax  cut. 

But  we  did  not  have  the  votes  to  put 
this  plan  into  effect.  Just  5  percent  off 
of  each  appropriation  total  would  have 
curtailed  Federal  spending  by  about  $5 
billion — and  no  one  program  would  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  cut.    \ 

In  conclusion,  it  is  always  a  privilege 
to  report  to  my  constituents.  Members 
of  Congress  cannot  get  home  as  often  as 
they  would  like,  but  when  the  oppor- 
tunity comes,  I  was  happy  to  be  Invited 
to  address  a  group  such  as  the  University 
Lions  in  Seattle  who  represent  the  back- 
bone of  America.  In  doing  so,  I  trust  I 
was  truly  objective  and  that  criticism 
was  not  motivated  by  partisan  politics. 

Again,  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
it  is  an  important  duty  to  report  to  the 
people  back  home,  and  this  year  espe- 
cially so. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  STEUBEN  PARADE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
ten) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  AooabboI  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  September  17.  1966,  on  Fifth 
Avenue  in  the  city  <rf  New  YcH-k,  will  be 
held  the  ninth  annual  Steuben  parade, 
sponsored  by  the  German-American 
Committee  of  Greater  New  York.  This 
parade  is  taking  its  place  in  the  history 
of  New  York  City  beside  the  St.  Patricks 
Day  parade  and  the  Columbus  Day  pa- 
rade as  "institutions." 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Steuben  parade, 
conunemoraUng  the  birth  of  Baron 
Frederick  Wllhelm  von  Steuben,  falls  on 
our  own  Citizenship  Day.  General  voo 
Steuben  contributed  so  much  to  our  Na- 


tion in  our  fight  for  independence  that 
his  name  is  almost  synonymous  with  Djs 
cltlzmship.  AH  Americans,  not  just 
those  of  German  ancestry,  should  and 
do  honor  this  ma.n  who  served  our  own 
Gen.  George  Washhigtoa  so  diUgentlv 
and  faithfully. 

In  honoring  General  von  Steuben  we 
pay  tribute  to  all  German-Americans 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  this 
Nation.  I  am  proud  to  have  a  large 
community  of  these  patriotic  people  in 
my  congressional  district,  and  I  am  proud 
to  call  them  my  friends. 

Saturday,  September  17,  will  bp  a 
happy  day  in  New  York,  and  I  extend 
to  all  an  invitation  to  join  in  these  fes- 
tivities on  Fifth  Avenue  which  com- 
mence at  2  pjn.,  daylight  saving  time. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hicxs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Adams)  for  Monday,  September  19.  and 
Tuesday.  September  20,  1966,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pklly,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressionai 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  McEwiN. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MiNSBALL  in  two  Instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  eruDlled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  420.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  commissioning 
of  male  persons  In  the  Regular  Army  m  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Regular  Navy  in  th« 
Nurse  Corps  and  the  Regular  Air  Force  witli 
a  view  to  designation  as  Air  Force  nurses 
and  medical  specialists,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, ff 


BILLS    PRESENTED   TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  committee  did  on  th  $  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  it>ProTal.  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  followl^  titles: 

H.R.  6886.  To  amend  the  ClTll  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  in  order  to  comect  an  Inequity 
in  the  application  of  such  att  with  respect 
to  the  D.S.  Botanic  GardenJ  and  for  other 
purposes:  1 

H.R.  11488.  To  authorize  thjei  grade  of  brig- 
adier general  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps 
of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  Other  purposes; 

and  J 

H.R.  13508.  To  direct  the  34cretary  of  In- 
terior to  cooperate  with  the!  Btates  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to  devel- 
op, preserve,  and  restore  tl}«  resources  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  and  to  au- 
thorize certam  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  trdm  adverse  Fed- 
eral actions  until  the  Statei  and  Ctongress 
shall  have  bad  an  opportunit  r  to  act  on  that 
program. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaket;  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday,  ^ptember  19, 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  no<»i. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTBES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Jitii,  reports  of 
committees  were  dellverea  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference!  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KIRWAN:  Committee  I  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJi.  17787.  A  bill  majdng  appropria- 
tions for  certain  civil  ftmctlohs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defenise.  the  Panama 
Onal.  certain  agencies  of  tOie  Department 
ot  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Soergy  Commis- 
sion, the  Atlantic-Paciflc  Intjeroceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrenoe  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley AuthOTlty,  and  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purpo««s  (Rept.  No. 
2044).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  p%  the  Union. 


iBiml 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  REfeOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxri,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Catttornla: 
HR.  17756.  A  bUl  to  amen«  title  38  of  the 
Dnited  States  Code  to  tacreaae  by  12  percent 
the  rates  of  compensation  payable  to  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  dlsabUltiea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans' ,  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER:  | 

H.R.  17757.  A  bill  to  ametQ  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursnlng  course*  for  academic 
cre<ltt  and  degrees  at  InstUntUoos  of  higher 
education  and  Inclodlng  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DKNTOH: 
HR.  17758.  A  bUl  to  pm^tott  Mtfety  and 
••cleacy  ot  travM  on  stowu,   roMU.   and 
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highways  and  by  railroad  by  establishing  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  for  reronting  cer- 
tain railroad  tracks  which  run  through  cities 
and  towns,  the  construction  of  railroad  over- 
passes and  undM-pcMses.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  "*" 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  17759.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

HJI.  17760.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
nxent  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  17761.  A  biU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GBIDER: 

H.R.  17762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
Special  training  furnished  to  Individuals  who 
are  physically  or  mentally  handicapped;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

HJi.  17763.  A  bill  to  require  all  insured 
banlu  to  clear  checks  at  par;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama: 

HJi.  17764.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHLAS: 

H.R.  17765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1961  (75  SUt.  732);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

HJI.  17766.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

HJI.  17767.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATTIN: 

HJI.  17768.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  dvll  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BERRT: 

H.R.  17769.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BOOOS: 

HJI.  17770.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other 
pnrposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JtXUcUry. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

E.R.  17771.  A  bUl  to   amend  tttle   18  ot 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travd  or 


use  of  any  fadllty  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  17772.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
conunerce  with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  civU  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H.R.  17773.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  dvll  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MIZE: 

H Jt.  17774.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  17775.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SWEENEY: 

H.R.  17776.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  In  Interstate  or  frareign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  TAYLOR: 

HJI.  17777.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  ctvU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WILLIAMS: 

HJI.  17778.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faclUty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvU  dlstiu-bance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KIRWAN: 

HJt.  17787.  A  blU  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civU  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Paciflc  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1009.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  that  the  President  Increase  tariffs  on 
papermaking  machinery  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  article  XXVni  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  to  the 
Gommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  OBOBOB  W.  ANDREWS: 
HA.  17T78.  A  bin  for  the  r^ef  o(  Antonio 
Jose  Moreno;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mr.  KT7PFERMAM : 
>    H.R.  17780.  A  blU  for  tbe  reUef  of  Jacque- 
line Uevs;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  17781.  A   bin   for   tbe  relief  of  Mid- 
Statea  Steel  &  Wire  Co.;  to  tbe  Oommittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PELLT: 

"SLR.  17783.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  ot  Alfredo 
V.  Caatro;  to  tbe  Oommittee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  17783.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Rodolfo 
Resplclo  Dacanay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  17784.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Pozas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  17785.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Richard 
B.  Jones:  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary 
ByMr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  17786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lw- 
poldo  A.  ManzanlUa:    to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Anotlier  HoDor  for  the  Dachett;  Theta 
Sifua  Phi  Honors  Esther  Van  Wagoner 
Tnfty  With  lU  Highest  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  15,  1966 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  today  to  recognize  one  of  America's 
great  newswomen,  Mrs.  Esther  Van 
Wagoner  Tufty,  and  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  most  recent  of  the  many  honois  that 
have  come  to  this  outstanding  member 
of  the  Washington  scene. 

Top  flight  Journalist,  astute  political 
observer,  hard  digger  of  the  facts,  re- 
spected member  of  the  press  corps,  able 
chief  of  a  major  news  bureau,  devoted 
mother,  all  these  descriptions  fit  one  of 
my  closest  friends,  whose  affectionate 
sobriquet  Is  "the  Duchess." 

Last  month,  Esther  Tufty  was  one  of 
four  women  In  the  fields  of  journalism 
and  communications  to  receive  the  cov- 
eted National  Headllner  of  the  Year 
Award  from  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  the  wom- 
en's national  journalism  fraternity. 
The  fact  that  the  "Duchess"  had  been 
tapped  for  such  recognition  came  as  no 
surprise  to  me,  for  I  have  long  been 
aware  of  her  outstanding  qualities  as  one 
of  the  leading  women  in  her  field. 

The  award,  which  is  the  fraternity's 
highest,  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Tufty  in 
Port  Worth  on  August  18.  She  was  par- 
ticularly cited  for  her  preeminent  stature 
In  journalism.  For  three  decades,  she 
has  headed  the  Tufty  News  Bureau,  the 
largest  run  by  a  woman  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Tufty  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  is  1  of  50  influen- 
tial women  chosen  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  to  serve  on  DACO- 
wrrs — Defense  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women  In  the  Services. 

Other  awards  have  Included  a  recent 
one  from  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  inter- 
racial women's  public  service  organiza- 
tion, and  another  in  1963,  when  she  re- 
ceived a  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  President's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  for  her 
work  on  that  committee  and  articles 
promoting  the  hiring  of  the  handi- 
capped. 


In  1960,  Mrs.  Tufty  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Women  in  Radio 
it  Television.  In  1965,  she  traveled 
to  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  made  two 
Radio  Free  Europe  inspection  trips  and 
spoke  in  several  foreign  countries. 

Esther  Tufty  comes  from  a  politically 
prominent  Michigan  family,  and  her 
brother,  Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner,  is  a 
former  Governor  of  that  State.  She  now 
resides  in  a  historic  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  River  that  was  an  orig- 
inal part  of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate. 

In  addition  to  representing  eight 
Michigan  newspapers  and  two  Michigan 
press  associations  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, Mrs.  Tufty  represents  the  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.Y.,  Journal,  the  Ogdensburg, 
N.Y.,  Advance-News,  the  Massena,  N.Y., 
Observer,  and  the  Potsdam,  N.Y.,  Cour- 
ier-Freeman, all  published  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
was  talking  with  me  just  yesterday  about 
Mrs.  Tufty,  and  he  wishes  to  join  me  in 
expressing  words  of  special  tribute  and 
deep  appreciation  to  her  for  her  many 
years  of  unwavering  dedication  to  the 
importance  of  a  free  and  responsible 
press.  Gerry  Ford  is  well  aware  of 
the  contribution  made  to  Michigan  by 
the  Van  Wagoner  family,  both  in  the 
field  of  government  and  in  the  field  of 
journalism,  and  he  has  asked  that  I  in- 
clude his  best  wishes  as  I  recognize  Mrs. 
Tufty  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  my  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  more  than  a 
year  ago,  one  of  the  first  persons  I  sought 
out  was  Esther  Tufty,  for  already  I  had 
come  to  know  of  her  keen  grasp  of  mat- 
ters political,  of  the  immense  respect 
held  for  her  by  leading  figures  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  press,  and,  very  frankly, 
I  knew  that  she  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons that  every  newcomer  to  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  depend  upon  for  wise 
counsel. 

The  "Duchess"  has  given  me  that  wise 
counsel,  but  only  when  I  have  asked  her 
for  it.  Even  more,  she  has  brought 
warmth  and  humor  and  good  feeling  into 
our  interviews,  and  this  has  made  such 
occasions  the  more  pleasant  for  me. 

I  am  delighted  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  grand  lady  of  letters,  and  it  is  my 
fond  and  sincere  hope  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  readers  In  my  dis- 
trict with  tap  coverage  of  the  affadrs  of 
our  Nation  for  many  years  to  come. 


Minthall  Again  Brings  Traveling  Office  to 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  15,  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  12  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  represent  the  citizens  of 
the  23d  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
in  the  US.  House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  Representative  of  this  out- 
standing district,  I  make  every  effort 
not  only  to  keep  well  Informed  on  thi 
opinions  of  the  people  through  personal 
contact,  but  also  attempt  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  those  who 
have  problems  involving  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  To  help  ac- 
complish this,  I  maintain  a  year-round 
congressional  ofSce  in  room  525  of  t^e 
Federal  Building  in  downtown  Cleve- 
land. 

Throughout  my  six  terms  in  Congress  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  people 
informed  about  the  national  scene.  My 
newsletter,  the  Washington  Report,  pe- 
riodically summarizes  major  legislative 
activities  of  the  Congress  and  other  issues 
confronting  the  Nation. 

During  my  service  in  Washington,  I 
have  considered  it  of  primary  importance 
to  be  present  at  the  Capitol  whenever  the 
Congress  is  in  session  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  committee  work  and  to  vote 
on  legislation.  Because  of  the  intensive 
dally  legislative  and  committee  sched- 
ule last  year  and  this,  with  Congress  in 
almost  continuous  session,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  return  to  Cleveland  as  fre- 
quently as  I  would  like. 

My  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ments are  particularly  time  consuming. 
In  addition  to  membership  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  also  serve  on  the  Independ- 
ent OflSces  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, which  encompasses  the  budgets  of 
22  Important  Federal  agencies.  Com- 
bined, my  subcommittee  responsibilities 
involve  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  total  na- 
tional budget  and  of  necessity  require 
many  hours  of  work  in  locked-door  ses- 
sions on  Capitol  Hill  and  on-the-spot 
committee  investigations. 

Because  so  much  time  must  be  spent 
in  Washington,  I  initiated  a  practice  U 
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years  ago  of  taking  a  tnvldlng  office  to 
the  various  communities  in  the  23d  Dis- 
trict. This  method  of  meeting  with  the 
public  is  tremendously  popular  and  gives 
me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  learn  at  first  hand  thej  opinions  and 
individual  needs  of  the  people. 

With  the  expectation  tnat  Congress 
will  not  be  In  session  durjag  the  latter 
part  of  October  this  year,  I  will  take  the 
traveling  office  to  the  people  of  the  23d 
District  during  the  week  ot  October  24 
to  make  myself  available  tio  meet  per- 
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Comrai 


Ukownod 

Ward  4.  CleveUuid 

Kocky  Klver,  Bay  VUlage,  Falrriew  f\ 

West  like 
BtTfa.  .Middleburfih  HeHthts,  Olm; 

Parma  HclehU,  StTongsville,  Westfl 


BrwksTille,  Broadview  Heights,  i  liepcndenee,  North  Royalton 

ti»Ten  Hills.  '  ' 


W'nti  I,  Cleveland 

WOTensville  IloighU,  North  Randail  Orange,  Wan«nsvluV fovra-' 

ship,  Woodraere.  f 

riusrin  Fulls,  Chagrin  FaUs  Tovnisiiip,  BcntleyrlUe.  OlcnwlUow 

Monland,  Solon,  ' 

Msiile  Heights.  Bedlord,  Bedford  E  eights,  Oakwood,  Valley  View 

Wnlioo  Hills.  I  ' 

Bmcliwood,  Ilunting  Valley,  Pepper 


sonally  every  resident  who  can  con- 
veniently arrange  to  visit  me. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  are  not 
group  meetings  but  office  conferences  for 
Individuals  which  will  enable  each  per- 
son to  discuss  his  or  her  views  and  prob- 
lems privately  with  me. 

No  appointments  are  necessary  and  I 
not  only  w^come  but  urge  individuals  to 
meet  with  me  on  the  date  and  at  the 
scheduled  location  most  convenient  to 
them. 

Every  resident  of  the  23d  District  Is 
cordially  invited  to  sit  down  and  talk 


over  issues  of  national  concern,  to  dis- 
cuss any  problems  they  may  have  which 
Involve  the  Federal  Government,  or  Just 
to  get  better  acquainted.  The  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  these  meetings  will 
enable  me  to  better  represent  the  people 
of  the  23d  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  splendid 

cooperation  of  the  many  officials  who  are 
making  meeting  places  available  as  an 
aid  in  rendering  this  public  service. 

Following     is     the     traveling     office 
schedule : 


rk,  North  Olmsted,  Parkview, 
W  Falls,  Olmsted  Township, 


Pike 


Location 


Lakcwood  City  Hall,  126»  Detroit  .^ve 
Oeorge  Washington  School,  1R.M0  Lorain  Ave 
Kocky  River  City  Uall,  21012  UUliard  Blvd I 

Berea  City  Hall,  11  Tract  St 

Brecksvllle  Town  Hall,  49  Public  Sq 


West  Tech  High  School,  2201  West  88d  St 

Warjensville  Heights  City  Hall,  4301  Warrensviile  Center' 

Rd. 
Chagrin  Falls  VUlage  HaU,  21  West  Waslilngton  St 

Maple  Heights  City  Hall,  53S3  Lee  Rd _ 

Beachwood  City  Hall,  25511  Fahmont 


Date 


Monday,  Oct.  24.. 
do 

Tuesday,  Oct.  25.. 


-do. 


Wednesday,  Oct.  36.. 

do 

Thursday,  Oct.  27.... 

do 


Friday,  Oct.  28.. 
—.do 


Time  (p.m.) 


2  to  4:30. 
6:45  to  9:30. 
2  to  i  JO. 

SA)to». 

2  to  4:30. 

6:45  to  9:30. 
2  to  4:30. 

6:30  to*. 

2to4J0. 

6:30  tot. 


Representative  Smith  of  New  York  Laodt 
Tonawaadas'  Pott  264  AaericaB  Le- 
sion Band  for  Long  Reco  -d  of  Acbieve- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  RK^tARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRYP.  SRltraill 

or   KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRES  tNTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  iS.  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  weeks  ago,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  greeting  the  members  of  an 
outstanding  organization  during  their 
visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  This 
group  from  my  hometown,  the  Tona- 
wandas"  Post  264  American  Legion 
Band,  was  in  Washington  to  participate 
in  the  national  band  competition  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion. 

The  band,  and  its  director  Mr.  Her- 
bert Ludwig,  brought  with  them  a  fine 
heritage  and  an  enviable  record  of  ac- 
complishment. They  have  been  New 
York  State  champions  every  year  since 
1947.  The  membership  of  the  band  in- 
cludes some  20  music  teachers  in  the 
western  New  York  are-^.  Tjhe  entire  or- 
ganization practices  or  berforms  52 
weeks  a  year.  I 

to  aU  probabiUty,  the  jTonawandas' 
Post  264  American  Legion  Band  is  one  of 
the  oldest  musical  organlzWions  hi  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  in  continuous 
existence  since  1929. 

The  band  carried  a  wealth  of  talent, 
enthusiasm  and  professional  expertise 
mo  the  national  compeUtlon  this  year. 
^ney  placed  second  behind,  the  reigning 
national  champions  from  A>llet,  lU.  I 
i^  wi  ^  «>«*  that  the  margin  separat- 
jng  the  top  two  contenders  was  1.5 
Pomts,  the  closest  margin  p  21  years. 


I  must  admit  that  when  the  members 
of  the  band  visited  Capitol  Hill  several 
days  after  the  competition,  I  found  no 
sign  of  the  defeatist  attitude  that  one 
might  have  expected.  I  was  pleased  and 
proud  to  find  only  a  renewed  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  coming  year.  Most 
were  already  setting  their  sights  on  the 
national  competition  to  be  held  next  year 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

I  am  sure  that  It  has  been  this  same 
exuberance  and  strength  of  character 
that  has  made  membership  in  the  Tona- 
wandas"  Post  264  American  Legion  Band 
exciting,  professionally  rewarding  and 
just  plain  fun. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
associating  with  this  fine  organization, 
and  I  wish  them  every  success  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  a  list- 
ing of  the  names  of  those  who  made  the 
recent  Washington  visit  with  the  band: 

p.  WarmkesseU,  Beth  Warmkessell,  Edward 
Frltton,  Jack  Koup,  Thomas  Fura.  Kevin 
Hauser,  Lee  Stelger,  Paul  Ratbke,  Arthur 
Johnson,  Harold  Moll,  Brian  Donley. 

Richard  Pron,  R.  Marquart.  P.  Matth^, 
James  Scott,  D&le  Jacob,  James  Gerber,  Ken- 
neth BUsh,  W.  Jones,  Michael  Mulaka.  O. 
Tucker. 

Thomas  Peters,  Emory  Davis,  Henry  OuUla, 
James  MiUer,  Donald  Mclntyre,  C.  Van- 
Buren,  Robert  Calzavara,  WlUlam  Moeher, 
Michael  Nasclmben,  Harcdd  Boorman. 

Richard  Sequin,  James  Sequin,  Frank 
Kearly,  Gary  Wagner,  Jack  Gestwlck,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Hawkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Bacon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Conrad,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Regnet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Strough  and  family. 

Allen  Butcherl,  Terry  Butcherl.  Klwood 
Searles,  Harry  Waechter,  W.  Nykulst,  Dennis 
Moore,  Tim  Perchen,  S.  Henry,  Kenneth 
Nagel,  Karl  Hlnterbichler. 

WUUam  Bauerman,  Robert  Brinkman, 
Denton  Kaltrlder,  Fred  Hellenburg,  George 
Heathfield,  George  MerrlU,  Albert  Batt,  Sally 
Yates,  Sylvia  Cowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Jones  and  family. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Dunn.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Fogle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Chase  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Rizzo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Morey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
GluseppetU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Greenky,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Don  Ruggerlllo  and  family.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Strough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Spangenberg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  Francisco,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Beamish,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Schlllo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Shafer  and 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Bacon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ronald  Gilcart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
Cary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Btirke  and  son, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Giuseppettl,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Ludwig  and  daughter. 


Opinion  PoO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  IS.  19SS 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  12  years  I  have  served  the  23d 
District  of  Ohio  in  the  U.S.  Congress  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  keep  In  close 
touch  with  my  constituents.  My  news- 
letter, the  Washington  Report,  my  trav- 
eling office  which  holds  Individual  con- 
ferences throughout  the  district,  and 
opinion  polls,  such  as  the  one  I  am  in- 
serting in  today's  Rkcokd,  are  most  help- 
ful to  me  in  maintaining  contact  with 
those  I  represent. 

The  following  opinion  poll  Is  lielng 
sent  to  the  home  of  every  registered  voter 
in  the  district,  130,000  in  aU.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  I  do  not  use  the  results 
of  the  poll  as  a  blu^rint  or  as  a  poUti'- 
cal  weathervane  for  voting  on  issues,  but 
I  do  derive  much  l)eneflt  from  having  the 
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^^oellent  comments  and  response  It  gen- 
erates. 
The  poll  follows: 

TOTTB    CONGXXSSMAN,    WnXIAlC    E.    MlNSHAIX, 

WoVLO  Lau  Totnt  OmriON 

Seftembbk,  1060. 
On  Capitol  Hill,  In  the  Jungles  of  Souttaeact 
A«la,    on   the   streets    of    our   major   cities, 
events  are  transpiring  which  are  changing 
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the  face  of  history,  nils  Is  a  year  of  many 
fast-moylng  Issues.  The  Minn^^n  Opinion 
Poll  taken  In  May  was  most  helpful  to  me 
as  yotir  Representative  In  Congress.  The  re- 
sults received  nationwide  acknowledgment. 
This  Opinion  Poll  again  is  being  mailed  to 
the  home  of  every  registered  voter  In  the  23rd 
District  regardless  of  political  affiliation  and 
it  deals  In  greater  depth  with  some  of  the 
crucial  Issues  of  our  times.    The  reverse  side 


of  the  page  is  available  for  your  Individual 
comments.  Time  and  staff  limitations  will 
not  permit  me  to  personally  respond  to  ev- 
ery return,  but  each  will  be  carefully  read 
and  tabulated.  Results  will  be  released  to 
the  news  media  and  In  a  future  newsletter 
Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  re 
turn  to:  Mlnshall  Opinion  Poll.  2243  Ray! 
bum  House  Office  Building,  Washlneton 
D.C..  20616.  "     ■ 


.v« 

.....  VIETNAM  *^"  ^^  «>" 

1.  Do  you  lliuik  Ihe  I  nitc<l  Statos  is  making  protEtess  toward  victory?        .  .  n  n 

2.  Which  most  nrarly  expresses  your  point  of  view?    (Check  only  one):  ' u  u  n 

(s)  Continue  present  policy. n  -, 

(b)  Withdraw  all  r.S.  forces  iminedlatcly I." " ' n  n  H 

(c)  Limit  military  actions  and  Intensify  peace  efforts     n  n 

(d)  Make  all-out  eflort  to  win  milita.'ily  without  nuclear  weapons "Illlirriir'  n  n  H 

(e)  Make  all-out  elTort  to  win  militarily  including  nuclear  weapons- n  n  S 

3.  no  you  favor  a  stronger  policy  aRiilnst  countries  trailing  with  .Vorth  Vietnam?...  " '  n  n  H 

4.  Should  U.S.  citizens  be  prohibited  by  law  from  Riving  aid  to  North  Vietnam? " n  n  H 

fi.  What  form  of  .'lelective  Service  System  Is  preferable?    (Check  only  one):  i-J  u  □ 

(a)  Present  system .  n  n  r, 

(b)  Universal  military  training " Fi  S  5 

(c)  Lottery :.:::; H  H  9 

(d)  Lottery  with  limited  deferments. n  S  ° 

«.  Should  selected  Reserves  be  called  to  acti\-e  duty? I"""iri"I^iriimi""Iir"."r"rrmiII"r""r O  n  n 

_     .         .  DOMESTIC  ISSUES 

7.  Are  stronger  civil  rights  laws  needed? n  n  n 

8.  Should  there  be  a  strong  Federal  antiriot  law? ...'.'.'.". ' " n  n  n 

9.  Do  you  think  tl>e  war  on  poverty  has  been  elTective  to  date? " " ri  rn  S 

10.  To  combat  inflation,  should  the  Federal  Uovernroent:  "  "  u  p 

(a)  Increase  personal  iocome  taxes n  n  n 

(b)  Increase  corporate  taxes n  n  fi 

(c)  Initiate  wage-price  controls ....1™".'.V.V."..W"  V " n  n  n 

(d)  Reduce  Fe<leral  domestic  spending "  n  ri  S 

(e)  Reduce  military  spending '.."". " n  n  n 

11.  Do  you  favor  laws  to  require  disclosure  of  outside  income  ami  other  assets  by  all  public  omciBlVj"ncruding\\Velnbere'ofC^^^^  n  n  n 

12.  Asaresut  of  IhereOBntalrlinestrlke,  do  y.Mi  favor  new  laws  to  i)revent  strikes  which  affect  the  national  interest? n  n  n 

13.  Is  a  multl-billion-doUar  crash  program  deiiij-able  to  combat  air  and  water  pollution?.  n  n  n 

14.  What  do  you  think  is  the  principal  problem  facing  the  Nation  today?  u  u  u 


SENATE 

Friday,  September  16, 1966 

{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
September  7, 1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God.  who  art  the  abiding 
peace  of  the  universe,  we  bow  before 
Thee  in  humility  and  reverence. 

Send  us  forth  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  day,  armed  with  Thy  power,  to 
right  wrong,  to  overcome  evil;  if  need 
be  to  endure  hardship,  but  in  all  things 
to  serve  Thee  bravely,  faithfully,  joy- 
fully, that  at  the  end  of  the  day's  labor, 
kneeling  for  Thy  blessing.  Thou  mayest 
find  no  blot  upon  our  shield. 

We  thank  Thee  that  with  the  free- 
doms which  have  made  our  America  the 
torch  of  the  world,  mankind  Is  given 
one  last  chance  to  make  this  earth  a  de- 
cent habitation  for  all  Thy  children. 

So  may  it  be  in  Thy  providence  that 
this  Nation  of  our  hope  and  prayer, 
desiring  no  good  thing  for  herself  that 
she  does  not  desire  for  all  the  earth, 
may  serve  Thy  kingdom  in  such  a  time  as 
this. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  It. 
Amen. 


proceedings  of  Thursday,  September  15, 
1966,  was  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


By  Mr.  COTTON: 
S.  3837.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Soterlos  J. 
Bougas  and  his  wife,  ETvangellne  Bougas;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  September  16,  1966,  he 
signed  the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  420)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  commissioning  of  male  per- 
sons in  the  Regular  Army  in  the  Armv 
Nurse  Corps,  the  Regular  Navy  in  the 
Nurse  Corps,  and  the  Regular  Air  Force 
with  a  view  to  designation  as  Air  Force 
nurses  and  medical  specialists,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxiqre,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  AR-nCLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Excerpts  from  his  remarks  delivered  at  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio-Baltimore  b  Ohio  Rail- 
road YMCA's  System  Council  luncheon,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  on  Tuesday,  September  13,  1966. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  WHnmittee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amendment: 

S.  3830.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended   (Rept.  No.   1606). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Under  the  order  entered  on  Wednes- 
day, September  14,  1966,  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  transacted. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfxeld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON : 
8.3836.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hllario 
Anldo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FAVOR- 
ABLE FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  RIVER 
AND      HARBOR      PROJECTS     RK- 
PORTED  UPON  BY  THE  CHIEF  OP 
ENGINEERS,  U.S.  ARMY 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control — Rivers    and    Harbors,   of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  announce 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  that 
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public  hearings  will  be  hellion  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Monday,  September  22,  23, 
and  26,  respectively,  on  favorable  river 
and  harbor  and  flood  control  projects  re- 
ported upon  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army.  , 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  ^Ul  present  de- 
tails on  the  pending  projects  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  Septeml«r  22  and  23, 
respectively. 

Monday,  September  26,  has  been  set 
aside  for  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
Interested  parties.  j 

The  hearings  will  begUi  at  9  a.m.  In 
room  4200  of  the  New  [Senate  OfQce 
Building.  All  those  who  ^sh  to  express 
their  views  on  the  pending  projects  are 
asked  to  contact  the  comniittee  staff  in 
order  that  an  agenda  mafe'  be  prepared. 

While  the  committee  will  do  its  best 
to  accommodate  all  whd  desire  to  be 
heard  in  the  time  allotted,  all  interested 
parties  are  encouraged  to  file  prepared 
statements  with  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee in  order  to  facil||ate  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

EXECUTIVE  SEI^ION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  proceed- 
ed to  consider  executive  business. 


busine 


EXECUTIVE     MESSAOEt     REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  nomina- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  dter  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceed!  ngs.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPOBlTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEl 

The  following  favoraltle  reports  of 
nominations  were  submltt  Hi : 

By  Mr.  YOUNa  of  Ohio,  fr  :fa  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

Russell  D.  O'Neal,  of  Midhlgan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  /ifmy. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTAIi,  frptn  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Paul  C.  Warnke,  of  the  D<atrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  General  Counsel  o^  the  Department 
o(  Oelense. 


there  be 


The  VICE  PRESIDEN'n.     If 
no  further  reports  of  oitnmittees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Exequtive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  prticeeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  representatives  to 
the  United  Nations.  T 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina-. 
tions  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DPMENT 


INTER-AMERICAN      dIbvELOI 
BANK    T 
The  legislative  clerk  rekd  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  True  Davis,  Jr.  of  Missouxl,  to 


be    Executive    Director    of    the    Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  considered  and 
confirmed. 

VS.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNITIES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  European  Communities, 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Department  of  State  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  with  the  exception  of 
Robert  R.  Bowie,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Robert  R.  Bowie,  of  Massachu- 
setts, will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


U.S. 


POLICY   AND   THE 
EIUROPE" 


"NEW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  CHtmcH]  has  writ- 
ten an  article  entitled  "U.S.  PoUcy  and 
the  'New  Europe.' "  It  appears  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  authoritative  quar- 
terly. Foreign  Affairs. 

Senator  Church,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  a 
dedicated  specialist  in  international  af- 
fairs, writes  this  article  out  of  a  long 
backgroimd  of  study  and  experience  with 
European  questions.  In  his  article,  he 
makes  reference  to  changed  circum- 
stances in  Europe  and  US.  policy  in 
practice  there,  both  of  which  he  has  had 
occasion  recently  to  observe  firsthand 
on  a  visit  to  the  continent. 

His  article  is  a  thoughtful  critique  of 
U.S.  policy  respecting  Europe.  It  Is  a 
well-balanced  and  temperate  analysis 
which  points  the  way  to  new  and  more 
effective  means  of  safeguarding  our  na- 
tional interest  by  accommodations  to 
"the  changing  mood  of  Europe." 

The  Senator's  article  will  be  excellent 
and  helpful  reading  for  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  ought  also  to  be  studied  more 
carefully  by  officials  of   the  executive 


branch  who  guide  the  lines  of  this  Na- 
tion's policies  toward  Europe.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  pre- 
viously referred  to  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Policy  and  the  "New  Bobopx" 
(By  Frank  Chitbch) 

President  Johnson  said  recently  of  Kurope : 
"The  Europe  of  today  is  a  new  Europe.  In 
place  of  uncertainty,  there  is  confidence;  in 
place  of  decay,  progress;  in  place  of  isolation, 
pcj-tnership;  in  place  of  war,  peace."  Con- 
fidence, progress,  partnership  and  peace — 
what  better  testimonial  could  there  be  to 
the  health  and  vitality,  both  political  and 
economic,  of  Europe  today;  and  what  better 
promise  for  Europe's  future? 

During  the  sununer,  in  a  month  of  hear- 
ings, the  Senator  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee examined  "the  Europe  of  today."  Our 
discuEsions  ranged  over  the  entire  continent, 
literally  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  and 
beyond.  For  a  diagnosis  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  means  considering  not  only  de 
OauUe's  alms,  but  the  proepects  for  German 
reunification,  Britain's  association  with  the 
Common  Market,  nuclear  arms  control, 
greater  European  cohesion,  East-West  deten- 
te, the  Impact  of  Viet  Nam,  and  much  more. 
These  problems  are  connected  to  each  other 
in  a  seamless  web  that  joins  the  United 
States  with  Europe,  linking  us  together  in 
the  future  as  inextricably  as  in  the  past. 

When  the  Conunittee's  hearings  began,  it 
was  announced  that  their  purpose  was  edu- 
cational. In  preparation  for  them,  I  visited 
Europe  in  May  for  interviews  with  govern- 
mental leaders,  including  Wilson,  Erhard  and 
de  Gaulle,  along  with  prominent  spokesmen 
of  the  opposition  parties  and  other  knowl- 
edgeable political  observers.  I  have  now  bad 
a  chance  to  test  my  tentative  conclusions 
against  what  the  Committee  has  been  told 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  American  ex- 
perts on  Europe. 

The  fact  that  there  is  in  Europe  today 
confidence,  progress,  partnership  and  peace 
is  due,  in  no  smaU  part,  to  farslghted  policy 
decisions  we  have  taken  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  But  we  may  stand  in  danger  of  being 
so  dczzled  by  past  successes  that  we  could 
easily  stumble  into  future  failures.  For 
Europe  is  now  rumbling,  not  with  discontent, 
but  with  a  new  spirit  of  independence,  in 
both  East  and  West.  We  seem  to  hear  the 
sound,  but  we  may  not  understand  Its 
meaning.  To  me  it  is  the  murmur  of  wide- 
spread European  assent  to  the  proposition: 
"Resolved,  that  the  postwar  period  has 
ended." 

Testifying  before  the  Conunittee  on  July 
13,  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  said : 
"The  'NATO  Crisis'  [not  the  postwar  period) 
...  is  over."  Such  a  statement  assumes  that 
the  principal  problem  facing  NATO  is 
France's  refusal  to  continue  her  participa- 
tion in  SHAPE,  or  to  permit  NATO  bases  to 
remain  on  French  soU,  and  that  because  the 
other  allies  have  decided  to  retain  a  re- 
located military  headquarters  for  the  Alliance 
In  Belgium,  the  crisis  has  ended. 

But  the  questions  General  de  Gaulle  has 
raised  a  much  deeper  significance.  For  he 
is  the  symbol  of  the  growing  desire  of  Euro- 
pean countries  to  exert  more  control  over 
their  own  destinies — the  longing  for  a  larger 
measure  of  national  Independence.  To  the 
extent  that  he  has  appealed  succeesfuUy  to 
these  sentiments.  General  de  GauUe  U  not 
isolated,  either  in  Prance  or  In  Europe.  And, 
perhaps  more  Importantly,  by  leading  the 
assault  upon  the  old  barriers  of  the  cold  war, 

which  aU  Western  Europeans  want  removed. 

he  appears  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  Europeans 

to  be  moving  with  the  current  of  history. 
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while  the  iruplclon  grows  that  we  are 
anchored  to  the  past.  Europeans  recognize 
that  de  OauUe's  perspectives  exceed  his 
power,  but  they  also  believe  that  we  are  so 
preoccupied  elsewhere,  particularly  In  Viet 
Nam,  and  so  tied  to  cold-war  concepts,  that 
we  (all  to  take  advantage  of  the  openings  our 
power  presents.  As  one  astute  European  ob. 
server  reniarked,  "France  has  the  objective 
bat  not  the  means,  while  the  TTnlted  States 
has  the  means  but  not  the  objective." 

Perhaps  our  resistance  to  the  mood  of 
Europe  is  most  clearly  reflected  In  our  rela- 
tions with  de  Gaulle's  government.  We 
seem  to  have  a  peculiar  ability  to  get  under 
each  other's  skin,  to  use  one  another  as  a 
foil.  McGeorge  Bundy  described  the  present 
foreign  policy  of  Prance  as  "disappointing 
In  Its  manners,  costly  in  its  pride,  wasteful 
In  its  lost  opportunities,  irrelevant  In  much 
of  Its  dramatics  and  endurable  In  its  funda- 
mentals." Though  an  Intriguing  epigram, 
Bundy's  assessment  must  be  weighed  on  the 
scales  of  recent  French  history.  When  the 
General  returned  to  power,  France  was  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war.  The  Fifth  Republic  may 
be  hard  to  live  with,  but  who  would  prefer 
the  France  before  de  Gaulle,  with  Its  revolv- 
Ing-door  governments?  The  previous  regime 
was  marked  by  feeble  central  power,  a  falter- 
ing economy,  poor  national  morale,  mutinous 
armies  and  a  chronic  inability  to  extricate 
France  from  costly  and  questionable  colonial 
Involvements.  France  today  is  prosperous 
and  stable,  shorn  of  her  outdated  Imperial 
bxirdens,  aglow  with  the  rekindled  pride  of 
her  people,  and  engaged  in  an  enterprising 
diplomacy  of  her  own  design. 

How  has  de  Gaulle  achieved  all  this  for 
France?  Perhaps,  as  Professor  Henry  Kis- 
singer suggested,  it  was  because  the  General 
saw  the  need  to  teach  his  country  and  Europe 
generally  "attitudes  of  Independence  and 
self-reliance,"  in  the  belief  that  "before  a 
nation  or  an  area  can  mean  something  to 
others  It  has  to  mean  something  to  Itself." 
Above  all,  we  should  remember  that,  however 
disconcerting  we  find  de  Gaulle's  policies,  or 
Imperious  bis  style,  he  has  proved  time  and 
again,  most  recently  In  Moscow,  that  he  Is  a 
man  of  the  West. 

Yet,  despite  de  Gaulle's  basic  loyalties,  the 
present  occupants  of  the  seventh  floor  of  our 
State  Department  will  not  forgive  him  for 
throwing  roadblocks  In  the  path  of  a  united 
Western  Europe.  Secretary  Ball,  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Committee,  referred  re- 
peatedly to  the  "compelling  logic"  of  a 
unified  Western  Europe,  to  be  built,  pre- 
sumably. In  the  general  image  of  the  United 
States.  His  testimony,  in  line  with  many 
previous  Departmental  statements,  was  re- 
t)lete  with  warnings  that  the  alternative  to 
unity  is  a  return  to  the  "corrosive  nationalist 
rivalries"  of  prewar  Europe,  as  though  there 
were  no  middle  ground. 

Actually,  there  is  scant  basis  to  fear  that 
Western  Exu-ope — knit  together  by  a  flourish- 
ing common  market — Is  In  any  danger  of  un- 
raveling, and  even  less  reason  to  apprehend  a 
reversion  to  the  pattern  of  militant  nation- 
alism which  plagued  the  period  before  the 
wars.  The  "either-or"  argument  is  unreal,  a 
rhetorical  duel  between  two  straw  men. 
When  pressed.  Secretary  Ball  himself  con- 
ceded that  Western  Europe  was  not  likely 
to  revert  to  the  old  habits  of  a  discredited 
past.  Summing  up,  he  sought  a  more  plau- 
sible case,  declaring  that  "the  central  Issue 
before  the  American  government  and  the 
American  people  ...  Is  what  kind  of  Europe 
and  what  kind  of  Atlantic  world  we  want." 

My  talks  In  Europe,  and  the  comments  of 
witnesses  during  the  hearings,  brought  home 
to  me  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
Europe  we  want  that  that  any  longer  governs. 
The  question  Is  really  what  kind  of  resurgent 
Europe  the  Europeans  themselves  will  build. 
We  can  encotirage  them  to  move  In  certain 
directions,  largely  because  they  have  looked 
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to  us  for  leadership.  But  we  should  avoid 
pressing  them  too  hard  to  adopt  our  favorite 
schemes  for  solving  their  problems.  Looking 
back  over  the  statements  of  leading  State 
Department  officials,  one  Is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  they  seem  to  hold  out  for  Europe  no  al- 
ternative between  our  form  of  unity  and 
chaos,  no  awareness  that  European  sentiment 
may  have  shifted  toward  a  different  arrange- 
ment, that  what  might  have  been  achieved  In 
the  vision  of  such  men  as  Jean  Monnet  when 
Europe  lay  prostrate  after  the  war  may  no 
longer  represent  a  practical  possibility.  In 
brief,  I  believe  it  isn't  wise  to  keep  insisting 
that  Western  Europe  should  grow  to  resemble 
the  United  States  of  America. 

At  best,  it  is  a  dubious  policy  to  keep  prod- 
ding our  NATO  partners  for  their  reluctance 
to  make  new  offerings  at  the  altar  of  Eu- 
ropean union.  For  we  cannot  forecast  with 
any  certainty  that  our  Grand  Design  for  Eu- 
rope, even  if  It  were  to  happen,  would  neces- 
sarily prove  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

What  real  assurance  Is  there  that  world 
peace  would  be  promoted  by  the  emergence 
of  another  gargantuan  state,  comparable  In 
size  and  strength  to  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  eqiially  capable  of  waging 
global  war?  Is  it  not  Just  possible  that  a 
looeer  association  of  European  countries, 
which  rejects  subordination  to  a  single  ex- 
ecutive authority,  might  turn  out  to  be  the 
safer  arrangement?  After  all,  Bismarck's 
Reich  welded  together,  under  one  Emperor, 
the  separate  principalities  which  had  com- 
posed the  German  Bund  in  a  \inlon  which 
proved  a  curse  to  peace.  Yet  the  Bund  Itself 
was  once  touted  for  having  been  "Impreg- 
nable In  defense  and  Incapable  of  aggres- 
sion." 

Can  we  really  be  so  confident  that  a  imlted 
Western  Europe  would  always  remain  our 
faithful  partner?  We  are  dismayed  by  de 
Gaulle  because  he  dissents  from  our  view 
about  how  European  defense,  European 
political  life  and  European  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  be  conducted.  Why 
should  we  believe  that  a  great  European 
Union  would  not  prove  even  more  assertive 
contrary  and — dare  I  use  the  term?^-dls- 
obedlent  than  de  Gaulle's  France?  Perhaps, 
as  Professor  Kissinger  suggested,  there  are 
advantages  to  be  found  In  preserving  plu- 
ralism in  Europe. 

In  any  case,  the  fact  remains  that  In 
Europe  today  there  Is  a  desire  for  diversity. 
Therefore,  the  task  for  us  Is  to  cut  our 
policy  so  that  It  encompasses  both  the  quest 
for  cohesion  and  this  desire  for  diversity.  To 
accommodate  these  two  aims  concurrently, 
we  should  avoid  taking  rigid  ideological  posi- 
tions. We  must  not  insist  that  Europe  evolve 
in  any  way  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
real  feelings  of  Europeans.  Surely  the  United 
States  does  not  hold  the  only  patent  on  a 
Grand  Design. 

n 

The  same  Insistence  on  the  solution  we 
want — and  that  we  think  Europeans  should 
want — has  been  applied  to  the  nuclear  shar- 
ing problem.  Thousands  of  pages  have  been 
written  on  this  subject.  I  can  add  nothing 
new  to  the  debate.  It  does  seem  to  me, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence, that  we  have  handled  this  problem 
with  a  rather  heavy  hand.  The  Conunittee, 
to  be  sure,  was  told  that  the  United  States 
had  not  been  doctrinaire  on  the  subject  of 
a  multilateral  nuclear  force,  that  we  had 
been  "very,  very,  careful  not  to  try  to  bring 
pressure"  on  our  allies  to  accept  the  Multi- 
lateral Force  (M.L.F.),  and  that  the  charge 
that  there  has  been  pressiire  Is  "nonsense." 

Our  diplomats  may  believe  that  they 
avoided  Ifflnging  heavy  pressure  to  bear  on 
behalf  of  the  MXJ".  proposal,  but  this  Is 
not  the  frank  opinion  of  most  European 
officials  directly  Involved  and  of  most  dis- 
interested experts  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic.   If  we  are  so  unaware  of  the  resent- 


ment our  tactics  produced  our  antennae  are 
In  need  of  major  repair. 

Likewise,  at  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarm- 
ament Conference  in  Geneva,  the  United 
States  has  nearly  isolated  itself  in  insisting 
upon  retaining  the  so-called  European  clause 
In  our  draft  proposal  for  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  This  clause  would  leave 
the  door  open  for  the  creation  of  an  indepen- 
dent European  nuclear  deterrent,  although 
the  necessary  precondition  for  such  a  force 
Is  a  degree  of  political  unity  which  Secre- 
tary Ball  himself  has  described  as  "far  ex- 
ceeding that  foreseen  in  the  near  future  by 
even  the  most  optimistic  proponents  of  Eu- 
ropean federalism." 

The  official  argument,  rooted  once  again 
In  our  Grand  Design  for  Europe,  Is  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  foreclose  the  possibility  that 
some  futtu-e  Eiiropean  Union  might  orga- 
nize a  nuclear  deterrent  force  in  which  the 
Germans  could  participate.  Besides,  we 
want  to  preserve  our  option  for  a  "hardware" 
solution  to  the  nuclear-sharing  problem 
within  the  Western  Alliance.  We  say  that 
the  clause,  which  one  knowledgeable  observer 
has  descril>ed  as  though  written  with  a  ■ball- 
point corkscrew,"  would  not  lead  to  pro- 
liferation because  it  permits  no  Increase  In 
the  total  number  of  "nuclear  entitles"  In  the 
world.  I  wonder  what  ovir  attitude  toward 
such  an  option  woiild  be  if  mainland  China 
announced  Its  Intention  to  form  an  MLJ. 
with  Albania,  Mall  and  North  Viet  Nam.  or 
the  Soviet  UnlMi  an  Mi  J.  with  Poland  and 
Cuba. 

In  any  event,  the  State  Department  Insists 
that  the  European  clause  la  "not  the  real 
obstacle  to  a  non-proliferation  agreement." 
The  Committee  was  told  that  German  access 
to  nuclear  weapons,  under  an  M.LP.  or  a 
similar  "hardware''-Bharing  scheme,  would 
not  even  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  German 
reunification,  which  "will  come  about  when 
conditions  are  ripe  for  It."  Most  Europeans 
would  disagree. 

Our  refusal  to  drop  the  European  clause 
seems  to  Indicate  that  we  have  decided  It  Is 
more  Important  to  bind  West  Germany  more 
tlghUy  to  a  truncated  NATO  than  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
think  our  priority  Is  wrong.  As  far  as  I  can 
determine,  the  other  European  nations  at 
Geneva,  including  our  allies,  feel  that  ve 
are  mortgaging  the  present  for  the  snke  of  a 
highly  problematical  future.  In  other  words, 
most  Europeans — I  will  mention  West  Ger- 
many in  a  moment — who  would  participate 
in  a  separate  European  deterrent  and  whose 
interests  this  hypothetical,  If  not  visionary. 
force  would  presumably  serve,  are  not  press- 
ing us  to  retain  the  Etuopean  clause.  Why. 
then,  should  we  insist  on  keeping  an  option 
for  them  which  they  do  not  demand,  or  at 
least  do  not  think  Is  important  enough  to 
Jeopardize  closer  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union?     Is  this  In  our  Interest — or  In  theirs? 

In  discussing  the  ultimate  goal  of  our 
policy  In  Europe,  Mr.  Bundy  said:  "Settle- 
ment is  the  name  of  the  game."  If  we  are 
going  to  play  the  game,  we  must  remember 
that  the  baU  is  labeled  "relaUons  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union."  If  we  are  not  going  to  play. 
we  will  discover  that  the  game  will  go  on 
without  us,  and  we  shall  soon  become  spec- 
tators In  Europe  rather  than  participants. 
However  much  we  may  doubt  the  Russians. 
most  Europeans  are  persuaded  that  the 
danger  of  a  Soviet  attack  has  receded,  and 
that,  as  a  result  of  developments  In  the  Com- 
munist world— parUcularly  the  revival  of 
nationalism  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  Russia  to  turn  about  and  face  the 
chaUenge  of  a  hostUe  China— the  time  has 
arrived  for  a  diplomatic  assault  upon  the  un- 
welcome barriers  which  split  the  Continent. 
For  the  partition  of  Europe  at  the  Elb*  l» 
regarded  by  Europeans  on  both  sides  as 
transitory  and  unnatural. 
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The  United  States  should  lead  its  allies 
In  their  reach  eastward  acro^  the  Elbe,  for 
we  alone  can  deal,  on  equal  Mrms,  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  whether  of  <not  we  chooae 
to  lead  them,  they  will  press  (i(t,  believing,  as 
more  Europeans  do  every  day.  that  in  Eu- 
rope, at  least,  the  cold  war  is  over.  It  would 
be  tragic  for  all  concerned — Hxcept  the  So- 
rtela — if  by  standing  so  far  befhlnd  our  West- 
ern European  allies  we  forced  them  to  turn 
their  backs  on  us  in  order  itZ)  seek  recon- 
ciliation with  Eastern  EuroM,  as  they  are 
bound  to  do.  j  , 

To  lead  the  new  search  Pf:ir  a  European 
settlement,  we  need  not  Join  in  the  European 
consensus  that  tbe  Russian  threat  has  faded 
away.  We  can  parley  without  discarding  the 
Western  Alliance,  to  which  ettn  Prance  pro- 
claimis  her  continuing  fidell^^.  NATO  stUl 
exists  as  a  fort  for  the  Weet,Uhould  the  So- 
viet Union  turn  militant  agaliu 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  tna  beet  place  for 
a  breakthrough  remains  Geneva,  where  we 
may  have  come  within  reach  {(|f  a  nonproUf- 
eratlon  treaty.  Negotiations:  thould  not  be 
permitted  to  break  down  on  the  issue  of 
retaining  the  European  clause.  It  Is  reunifi- 
cation, not  nuclear  sharing,  Which  concerns 
the  Germans  most.  Europeans,  including 
many  Germans,  hold  generally  to  the  belief 
that  reunification  can  come  ^bout  only  after 
much  better  relations  have  been  established 
between  the  two  halves  of  Buroi>e.  Main- 
taining the  option  for  increa^d  German  ac- 
cess to  nuclear  weap>ons  can  bkily  add  to  the 
fears  and  suspicions;  cloelngl  the  option,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  tendl  to  leesen  ten- 
sions. As  Mr.  Bundy  pointed  out,  so  would 
a  clear  public  statement  by  i  the  West  Ger- 
man government  accepting  tbe  Oder-Neisse 
line.  I  have  the  impression,  iod  several  wit- 
nesses before  the  Committed  did  too,  that 
German  public  opinion  is  coining  around  to 
a  realization  of  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
East  Europeans'  confidence  ta  Germany.  I 
would  think  that  we  should!  encourage  the 
Germans  to  do  so.  I  do  n^t  see  why  we, 
alone  among  the  Western  pcnrers,  seem  un- 
willing to  accept  the  thesis  Shat  reunifica- 
tion win  follow  relaxation.  I  do  not  see 
why  we,  again  alone,  continue  to  assert  an 
almost  mystical  belief  that  Eventually,  for 
Inexplicable  reasons,  condltl)bs  will  some- 
how materialize  maJdng  German  reunifica- 
tion possible.  By  holding  tp  this  view,  by 
insisting  on  a  Ehiropean  clatfee  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  a  non-proliferatiori  treaty,  we  are 
running  the  risk  of  not  only  jfalllng  between 
two  stools  but  of  knocking  |)Oth  over.  For 
the  prospect  of  an  Integrated  European  nu- 
clear deterrent  is  most  llkijy  to  prove  a 
mirage.  An  empty  hope  can  tanly  disillusion 
the  West  Germans,  causing  them — more  In 
sorrow  than  In  anger — to  ovill  away  from 
NATO's  close  embrace.  | 

And  even  if  the  unfulflllett  promise  does 
not  produce  disaffection,  another  factor,  con- 
sidered more  Important  even  tiow  by  some  In 
Germany,  is  likely  to  do  so.  'that  is  the  con- 
tradiction Inherent  In  entiing  West  Ger- 
many into  ever  closer  mlinary  ties  with 
NATO  and,  at  the'  same  tlin«,  pressing  for 
concessions  from  the  Russian^,  agalnat  whom 
NATO's  military  organizatiaa  Is  directed. 
While  I  would  not  presume  to  predict  the 
shape  of  the  settlement  which  will  eventually 
be  reached  in  central  Europe,  I  am  per- 
sonally convinced  that  the  Stfcte  Department 
errs  in  preaching  that  reunlfloatlon  will  come 
about  by  "the  adhesion  of  the  East  German 
people  to  some  .  .  .  system  of  Western 
unity— in  other  words,  by  appending  them- 
selves to  a  united  Western  Europe. 

What  seems  far  more  Ukelj|  Is  that  a  Ger- 
man settlement  will  be  reached  as  the  last 
stage  In  a  gradual  healing  of  |  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  Eu**pe.  And  the 
pnc9  the  German  people  will  have  to  pay  for 
reunification  will  surely  Inclhde  abstenUon 
irom  nuclear  arms.    By  preseifvlng  the  option 


of  Bonn's  parilclpatlon  in  an  improbable 
Western  European  deterrent  force,  are  we  not 
Jeopardizing  the  possibility  of  German  re- 
unification as  part  of  a  central  Suropean 
settlement?  Many  Germans  think  so  now. 
Many  more  may  think  so  in  the  fut\ire. 

Hence,  by  retaining  the  European  clause 
we  will,  in  my  view,  not  only  fall  to  tie  West 
Germany  more  firmly  into  the  NATO  alliance, 
we  may  also  sacrifice  a  non-proliferation 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  Euro- 
peaji  clause  is  retained,  the  Russians  almost 
certainly  will  reject  the  treaty.  Of  course, 
even  If  the  clause  Is  stricken,  the  Russians 
may  not  sign.  But  If  they  refuse,  we  liave 
lost  nothing  in  making  the  offer  to  delete  it. 

Quite  apart  from  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty,  our  national  Interest  calls 
for  a  consultative  rather  than  a  "hardware" 
solution  to  the  nuclear  sharing  problem  In 
the  alliance,  building  on  the  work  done  by 
the  McNamara  Committee.  This  would  pro- 
vide a  much  sounder  basis  for  German  part- 
nership in  NATO — sounder  because  what 
matters  is  how  governments  decide  on  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  not  where  govern- 
ments arrange  to  store  them;  sounder  be- 
cause it  keeps  many  options  open  for  West 
Germany  and  closes  none;  and  sounder  be- 
cause it  is  what  the  European  allies  of  Ger- 
many— and,  I  believe,  the  German  people — 
prefer. 

m 

With  regard  to  Eiirope,  President  Johnson 
deserves  credit  for  a  number  of  specific  moves 
he  has  made  recently.  First,  I  commend  his 
decision  to  restrain  the  State  Department 
from  over-reacting  to  de  Gaulle,  for  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Bundy  that  as  "very  few  Frenchmen 
are  anti-American  ...  it  remains  the  part 
of  wisdom  and  sentiment  alike  that  no  Amer- 
ican should  be  antl-Prench."  Secondly,  the 
President  should  be  congratulated  for  order- 
ing an  end  to  the  MX.F.  campaign,  for  the 
pressure  felt  by  others  In  NATO  was  causing 
strains  within  the  Alliance  that  far  out- 
weighed any  possible  gains.  Thirdly,  he  has 
taken  a  step  forward  at  Geneva  by  asking  for 
new  language  which  might  break  the  dead- 
lock on  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  Finally, 
I  applaud  the  President's  stated  objective  to 
"build  bridges"  with  Eastern  Europe. 

My  uneasiness  arises,  therefore,  not  from 
decisions  emanating  from  the  White  House, 
but  from  tbe  doctrines  so  deeply  Imbedded 
at  the  Department  of  State  which  impede,  if 
they  do  not  preclude,  a  timely  and  adept 
response  to  the  new  outlook  In  Europe.  The 
same  dogmatism  leads  also  to  a  self-certainty 
which  borders  on  condescension. 

Another  fault  in  our  approach  may  be  due 
to  the  tendency  in  the  State  Department  to 
regard  the  problems  of  our  European  allies  as 
essentially  military,  rather  than  political. 
Nuclear  sharing,  force  goals  and  command 
arrangements  are  no  longer  the  Issues  on 
which  Europe's  interests  center.  Now,  when 
Europe  is  less  concerned  about  defending 
Itself  than  In  fending  for  Itself,  less  absorbed 
with  building  barriers  against  the  East  than 
with  mending  fences  with  the  East,  those 
who  make  our  European  policy  should  know 
both  parts  of  divided  Europe  first-hand; 
they  should  be  men  whose  b8u;kground  and 
experience — the  two  most  important  words 
in  the  manual  of  those  who  match  men  to 
tbe  work  to  be  done — help  them  in  under- 
standing, rather  than  hinder  them  from 
understanding,  the  shifting  subtleties  of  a 
highly  political  continent. 

For  our  fundamental  national  interests  can 
easily  accommodate  the  changing  mood  of 
Europe.  We  need  sacrifice  nothing  to  keep 
our  policies  relevant.  But  only  by  so  doing 
can  we  preserve  our  Influence  in  the  Europe 
of  today — and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  also  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Idaho    [Mr. 


Church]  on  bis  nomination  and  confir- 
mation as  a  member  of  the  n.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  next  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  Together 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  Senator  Church  will 
speak  for  this  Government  In  the  councils 
of  that  international  body  during  the 
next  few  months. 

The  selection  of  these  two  able  Sena- 
tors by  the  President  is  most. fortuitous. 
They  can  be  counted  on  to  provide  out- 
standing representation  for  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  the  un- 
remitting search  for  world  peace  and 
better  international  cooperation  in  the 
United  Nations. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Csdendar 
Nos.  1569  and  1570. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPANSION  OP  PROGRAM  OP 
GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  THE  REPUB- 
LIC OP  THE  PHILIPPINES  FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION  OF  CERTAIN 
VETERANS 

The  bill  (HR.  16330)  to  provide  for 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  program 
of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  for  the  hospitalization  of  cer- 
tain veterans  and  for  other  purposes  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  matter  was  called  up  yesterday,  I 
objected  to  it,  not  knowing  fully 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KT.LKNDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  did 
not  object.  He  asked  that  it  be  held 
over. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
this  bill  simply  extends  the  time  in  which 
our  contribution  will  be  made  for  assist- 
ance of  veterans  in  the  hospitals  con- 
structed by  us  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  that  is  to  ex- 
tend for  another  period  of  5  years? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.    That  statement  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
we  held  a  joint  meeting  of  Congress  and 
heard  the  dynamic,  young  President  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  deliver  a 
moving,  courageous  speech.  He  bared  his 
heart  to  us  with  eloquent  candor — ^much 
in  the  manner  of  the  great  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

President  Marcos  informed  us  of  the 
severe  criticism  that  he  is  being  sub- 
jected to  because  of  his  pro-American 
outlook.  The  critics  are  especially  vocal 
over  his  sending  Philippine  troops  to 
South  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  the  threat 
of  a  HUK  insurrection  is  imminent.  But 
President  Marcos  reassured  us  that  the 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  is  too  stiong  to  revoke 
even  when  the  smell  of  danger  is  near. 
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In  return  for  this  continuing  loyalty 
and  friendship.  President  Marcos  ex- 
plained that  his  country  does  not  seek 
special  favors  or  handouts  from  the 
United  States.  Rather,  the  Philippines 
desires  only  fair  and  equal  treatment  as 
a  partner.  A  sense  of  justice  and  fair- 
play  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and 
understanding  should  govern  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  countries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  this  view  that 
I  strongly  support  HJl.  16330  and  HJl. 
16367,  two  bills  that  would  help  pay  a 
debt  that  the  United  States  owes  to 
Philippine  soldiers  who  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  American  troops  In 
World  War  n. 

H.R.  16330  would  extend  and  expand 
the  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  for  the  hospital- 
ization of  Commonwealth  Army  veterans. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  would  be 
authorized  to  extend  the  existing  agree- 
ment for  the  payment  of  the  expanses  of 
hospitalization  of  such  veterans  :Tor  an 
additional  5  years  when  it  expires  on 
June  30,  1968. 

H.R.  16367  would  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  war  orphans'  educational  assist- 
ance program  to  the  children  of  those 
veterans  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth Army  who  died  or  have  become 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  by  rea- 
son of  their  service  during  World  War  n. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  meas- 
ures are  meritorious.  First,  because  the 
Intended  beneficiaries  of  these  bills  have 
already  earned  the  right  to  some  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States.  The 
Filipinos  who  fought  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  n  did  so  under  the  American 
flag  since  the  Philippines  was  an  iVmer- 
ican  possession  until  July  4,  1946.  These 
soldiers  served  with  distinction  and 
honor,  and  the  survivors  and  children  of 
those  who  have  died  or  were  disabled  de- 
serve the  same  benefits  granted  to  their 
American  counterparts. 

In  other  words,  enactment  of  HJl. 
16330  and  HR.  16367  would  be  recogni- 
tion of  our  obligation  to  a  valued  tJly 
and  a  fitting  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  Invaluable  service  rendered  by  the 
Filipino  soldiers  in  World  War  n. 

Second,  the  bills  are  Important  be- 
cause they  embody  the  principle  upon 
which  our  democracy  is  based — justice. 
The  United  States  owes  a  debt  to  the 
people  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  we  must 
pay  It.  We  should  not  shirk  it  because 
that  nation  is  imable  to  militarily  force 
va  to  compensate  those  who  suffered 
while  serving  imder  our  flag.  Rather, 
we  must  pay  our  debt  because  we  in- 
curred it. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  16330  and  H.R. 
16367  would  consequently  be  concrete 
manifestation  of  the  desire  on  our  part 
to  treat  another  sovereign  nation  as  an 
equal.  It  would  be  a  positive  act  that 
would  Inform  the  countries  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does  believe  In 
justice.  It  would  afBrm  the  faith  of  a 
trusted  friend  In  the  Integrity  of  our 
country. 

Thus,  H.R.  16330  and  HJl.  16367 
signify  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  re- 
payment of  a  debt.  They  signify  our 
sense  of  fair  play  and  Justice. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  speedy  passage 
of  H.R.  16330  and  H.R.  16367. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment having  been  agreed  to  on  yesterday, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  16330)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1603),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XXPLANATION    OF  THK   BXLI. 

With  funds  authorized  by  Public  Law  885 
of  the  80th  Congress  the  Veterans  Memorial 
Hospital  was  constructed  In  the  Philippines 
to  be  operated  by  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines.  This  hospital  was  established 
originally  to  furnish  hospital  care  for  the 
service-connected  disabilities  of  members  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army,  includ- 


ing recognized  guerrillas  who  served  with 
V.6.  forces  m  World  War  11.  Grants  were 
also  authorized  by  that  law  for  5  years  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  this  care.  This  pro- 
gram  in  modified  form  has  been  extended 
for  successive  6-year  periods  and  will  ex- 
pire June  30.  1968.  The  per  diem  payments 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  beneficiaries  in 
the  hospital  is  now  $703.  The  existing  law 
permits  the  Phlllpijine  Government  to  use 
space  In  the  hospital  not  used  for  the  service- 
connected  Commonwealth  Army  group  for 
other  persons  at  Philippine  expense,  includ- 
ing non-service-connected  Philippine  vet- 
erans. Further,  it  is  provided  that  the  U.S 
Government  may  contract  for  available  beds 
to  care  for  U.S.  eligible  veterans  who  may  be 
residing  in  the  Philippines. 

The  existing  law  also  authorizes  the  fur- 
nishing of  outpatient  medical  care  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  through  its  own 
clinic  in  Manila  or  contract  facilities  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth  Army  group  for 
service-connected  disorders,  and  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Government 
will  also  expire  on  June  30,  1968.  The  so- 
called  new  Philippine  Scouts  who  were  en- 
listed directly  in  U.S.  forces  toward  the  end 
of  World  War  n  for  occupation  duty  in  the 
Pacific  area  have  not  been  provided  medical 
or  hospital  care  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  table  which  follows  contains  some  per- 
tinent data  concerning  expenditures  and 
average  daUy  patient  loads  under  the  de- 
scribed program  \inder  hospitalization. 
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The  bUI  authorizes  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  extend  the  existing  agreement 
and  contract  for  paying  the  expenses  of  hos- 
pitalization of  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
for  an  additional  5  years  after  June  30,  1968. 
It  also  authorizes  expansion  of  the  agree- 
ment at  an  early  date  to  Include  payments 
for  hospital  care  for  these  Philippine  vet- 
erans at  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  for 
non-service-connected  conditions  if  they  are 
unable  to  pay  for  care.  The  "new"  Philip- 
pine Scouts  would  be  included  for  service- 
connected  and  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities provided  they  enlisted  before  July 
4.  1946.  The  eUglbillty  test  would  be,  for 
this  non-service-connected  care  for  both 
groups,  the  same  as  required  for  war  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  living  In  the 
Philippines  who  may  be  furnished  care  on  a 
space-available  basis  in  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hospital,  If  they  are  unable  to  defray 


the  expense  of  hospitalization,  and  establish 
this  by  sworn  statement  of  such  Inability. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  inclusion  of 
"new"  Philippine  Scouts  In  the  program  of 
outpatient  medical  services  furnished  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  which  would  be  extended 
also  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  total  of  the  payments,  including  travel 
expenses,  for  hospital  care  of  both  service- 
connected  and  non-service-connected  cases 
could  not  exceed  •1,200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  or  $2  million  for  any  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

The  blU  also  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $500,000  to  provide  grants  to  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital  for  replacing  essentlil 
equipment  and  rehabilitating  the  physical 
plant.  Kxpenditures  for  this  would  probably 
be  used  in  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  This 
Will  provide  assistance  to  the  Philippine  Oct- 
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ernment  to  meet  Its  comm^ent,  required 
by  the  blU,  to  rehablUUte  the  physical  plant 
and  replace  equipment  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  maintain  It  in  good  conflltlon,  failure  to 
fulfill  this  obligation  being  a  ground  for 
stopping  the  per  diem  payments  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  so  determine. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  appropriation  au- 
thority for  $100,000  per  year  for  6  successive 
fiscal  years,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1967.  to 
be  used  by  the  Administrator  for  making 
grants  to  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  for 
medical  research  and  the  trtijnlng  of  health 
service  personnel  at  the  hospital. 

The  estimated  cost  erf  the  i  bill  would  range 
from  about  $724,000  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
«l,769,0OO  In  fiscal  year  1973. 


Ito  extend  the 


WAR  ORPHANS'  TR^IlNXNO  FOR 
CHILDREN  OP  CER'fiAIN  PHILIP- 
PINE VETERANS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  16367) 
benefits  of  the  war  orphans  education 
assistance  program  to  tihe  children  of 
those  veterans  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth Army  who  died  or  have  be- 
come disabled  by  reasoil  of  their  serv- 
ice In  World  War  n  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDESl.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  yesterday  that  this  bill  be  delayed 
until  I  could  look  into  the  matter. 

As  I  understand,  this  Ull  provides  for 
the  relief  of  soldiers  who  served  in  World 
War  n  or  who  were  ScontB  prior  to  1946. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.   TheSenator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     As   I   understand 
from  this  report,  there  ue  some  others 
who  are  taken  care  of.    Out,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  bulk  of  the  $eouts  were  sol- 
diers from  the  Philippines  who  served 
and  were  Inducted  prior  to  our  takeover. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Ye$,  under  the  U.S. 
flag. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  hsive  no  objection. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN^.  The  question 
Is  on  the  third  reading  pt  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  read  thej  third  time,  and 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exceibt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1604) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  1 

EXPLANATION    Or  pRR   BIIX 

The  war  orphans'  edudatlonal  assistance 
program  originally  enacted  as  Public  Law 
634,  84th  Ck>ngreaB,  and  now  codified  as  chap- 
ter 3S,  title  38,  United  SUttt  Code,  authorises 
an  educational  assistance  allowance  of  $130 
a  month  for  full-time  traiitiing  for  a  period 
of  36  months  (generally  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  23)  for  the  children  of  veterans  who 
had  service  in  the  Armed  Ptarces  of  the  United 
States  on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  and  who  either  lost  their 
lives  or  became  permanKitly  and  totally 
disabled  because  of  their  kferrice. 

The  purpose  of  this  bilTu  to  provide  the 
same  type  of  educational  assistance,  and  un- 
der the  same  basic  prograta,  for  the  chUdren 
of  PhUippine  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
and  of  the  "new"  PhUlpMne  Scouts  where 
the  parent  dl«t  or  waa  ^an&aiwnUy  and 
touuy  dlnbled  m  a  rwuM  pt  bU  narrloe.  Tbe 
ConuaoDwealth  army  T*t(  <a&  te  dBflnatf  m  a 


person  who  served  before  July  1,  1946,  In  the 
organized  military  forces  of  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines,  while  such  forces  were 
in  the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant 
to  the  military  order  of  the  President  dated 
July  36,  1941,  Including  among  such  military 
forces  organized  guerrilla  forces  under  com- 
nxanders  appointed,  designated,  or  subse- 
quently recognized  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  Southwest  Pacific  area,  or  other  com- 
petent authority  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  A  "new"  Philippine  Scout  is  defined 
as  a  person  who  enrolled  and  served  under 
section  14  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recruitment  Act  of  1945. 

The  educational  assistance  allowance  of 
$130  monthly,  as  well  as  the  comparable  rates 
for  part-time  training,  which  is  authorized 
for  children  of  persons  who  served  in  the 
American  Armed  Forces  is  set  by  this  legisla- 
tion at  a  rate  for  the  children  of  the  Filipino 
veterans  specified  above  the  Philippine  pesos 
equivalent  to  60  cents  for  each  dollar. 

This  legislation  also  contains  a  provision 
which  is,  in  effect,  a  savings  clause  to  Insure 
that  any  Individual  who  becomes  eligible  for 
the  subject  benefits  by  virtue  of  the  new 
provision  of  law,  and  who  is  above  the  age 
of  17  years  and  below  the  age  of  23  years  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  will  be  afforded  a  full 
5-year  period  during  which  they  may  utilize 
the  benefits  afforded. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal wiU  be  $15  million  in  total  and  the 
first-year  cost  wotild  approximate  $3  to  $4 
miUion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  two 
bills,  H.R.  16330  and  H.R.  16367,  were 
passed,  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES,  INFLATION, 
PUBLIC  POLICY,  RECENT  ACTIONS 
OP  OUR  GOVERNMENT,  AND  RE- 
CENT ACTIONS  ON  GENERAL  DE 
GAULLE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  re- 
cent actions  of  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  control  inflation  and  thereby 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar;  but 
with  respect  I  commend  and  con^atu- 
late  him  for  his  actions. 

And  there  have  been  further  helpful 
actions.  Only  this  week  we  note  the 
heavy  additional  swap  arrangements  that 
have  been  agreed  upon,  with  again  the 
Bank  of  International  Settlements  and 
a  number  of  major  foreign  central  banks 
participating  along  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. The  size  and  the  scope  of  the 
amounts  involved  in  these  new  credit 
arrangements  is  most  impressive. 

Newspaper  accounts  state  these  addi- 
tional credits  are  being  made  available 
in  order  to  hel^  sustain  the  British 
pound,  and  I  am  sure  that  Is  correct. 
Let  us  not  be  fooling  ourselves,  however, 
because  another  purpose  incident  to  these 
additional  borrowings  is  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent further  depletitm  of  our  oMm  declin- 
ing gold  reserves. 

In  other  words,  these  swap  arrange- 
ments involve  protection  of  the  dollar  as 
well  as  the  pound. 

Once  again  G^ieral  de  Gaulle  gives 
the  back  of  his  hand  to  both  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  in  that  he 


refuses  to  participate,  on  any  htiSis  In 

these  new  mutual  efiforts  of  the  free  world 
to  msdntain  their  currencies. 

The  press  states: 

France  was  not  included.  France  has  been 
gradually  withdrawing  from  the  general  sys- 
tem of  international  monetary  cooperation, 
in  the  same  way  she  has  been  withdrawing 
from  Atlantic  military  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the. Record  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  15,  1966,  en- 
titled "Another  NATO  Tie  Is  Cut  by 
Prance." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Another  NATO  Tie  Is  Cttt  by  France — She 

Wnx  Leavr  thb  BAilitart  Committee  on 

OCTOBiX  1 

(By  John  L.  Hess) 

Paris.  Sept«nber  14. — ^Prance  today  cut  an- 
other tie  with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  She  announced  that  on  Oct. 
1  she  would  withdraw  from  the  Military 
Committee,  NATO's  highest  military  author- 
ity. 

The  committee,  comprising  the  chiefs  of 
staff  of  the  member  countries,  meets  in 
Washington  to  direct  strategy  for  the  aUi- 
ance. 

Paradoxically,  according  to  one  authorita- 
tive view,  the  departure  of  the  French  should 
ease  the  way  toward  a  solution  of  the  basic 
strategic  issue  posed  by  the  French  them- 
selves: "Massive  retaliation"  vs.  the  "meas- 
ured response." 

President  de  Gaulle's  regime  has  pointed  to 
an  anomaly.  Since  1956,  the  official  strategy, 
put  forward  by  the  late  John  Foster  Dulles 
wtLen  he  was  Secre»tary  of  State  has  called  for 
a  massive  atomic  retaliation  to  any  Soviet 
aggression.  But  In  fact,  this  has  in  recent 
years  given  way  to  the  McNamara  policy,  re- 
flecting the  views  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  which  envisages  con- 
ventional warfare  at  least  for  a  holding  and 
talking  period. 

aOClTSATIOlf    BT    THE    FRENCH 

The  de  Gaulle  Government,  which  still 
favors  massive  retaliation,  has  charged  that 
the  United  Statea  effectively  changed  NATO 
strategy  without  a  vote.  Decisions  of  the 
15  members  must  be  unanimous. 

In  the  absence  of  Prance,  it  was  suggested 
the  remaining  14  members  may  be  able  to 
work  out  a  modification  of  the  doctrine  of 
massive  retaliation. 

It  WiU  not  be  easy.  The  West  Goinans 
may  find  it  difficult  to  tptll  out  Just  bow 
much  warfare  should  occur  on  Uieir  terri- 
tory before  the  long-range  nuclear  missiles 
are  dispatched.  The  British,  seeking  to  re- 
duce their  forces  and  supplies  in  Germany, 
are  believed  to  favor  a  shorter  period  of  oon* 
ventional  warfare  than  the  Americans  do. 

The  French  announcement  today  came  In 
reply  to  a  question  posed  last  Wednesday  In 
the  North  Atlantic  CouncU,  the  civilian  gov- 
erning body  of  the  alliance. 

BIXCIAN    ASKS    XNTENT10ICS 

Ambassador  Andr6  de  Staercke  of  Belgium, 
supported  by  Harlan  Cleveland  of  the  United 
States,  recalled  that  France  had  withdrawn 
from  other  integrated  commands  and  asked 
what  her  intentions  were  with  regard  to  the 
Military  Committee. 

The  French  Ambassador  to  NATO,  Pierre 
de  Leusae,  replied  today  that  his  coontry 
had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  oonunit- 
tee  at  the  end  of  the  month.  But  be  added 
that  she  wUhed  to  keep  a  liaison  mission  in 
Waablngton  aa  she  doca  at  SHAFK.  Supreme 
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fhe'l'il^^o^c^'a'nir^^  •  '"'*  **  llJi'^r":'''^  •*'  *',^^^v?^  '■r*"'*?-  -?"  ^  »^'""°"-  ^^^^  "^«  household  sec. 

Spokesmen  for  the  14  other  members  re-  ^!f5ff *''®.n*"*''"f ^   ^"^   *^^   demand   for  tor,  only  about  one-third  of  all  gross  in- 

piied   that   they  would   have   to   consider  <''^"  ^J^  o^'y  serve  to  drive  up  the  terest  received  goes  to  households  with 

among  themselves  the  problems  posed  by  P"ces  of  the  scarce  factors  of  produc-  an  Income  of  $10,000  or  more.   Two-flfths 

such  liaisons.    Allied  circles  later  cited  se-  tlo".  without  raising  productive  capacity,  goes  to  households  with  an  Income  of  less 

curity  problems  and  the  matter  of  a  French  and     without     accelerating     economic  than  $6,000 — hearings  before  the  Joint 

S  '^r^."i^tj..«,.     ♦>.    ,.        .,  ,  ^'■°'''^-     °"    ^'^   contrary,    price    in-  Economic  Committee,  December  13.  1965 

mZTiv^^  two  H^&  *^'  councu  for-  creases  wUl  exert  a  cost  push  on  the  pages  249-251.   In  other  words,  the  belief 

to  casteau.  Belgium,  and  of  the  NATO  De-  i""*"0"a''y  spiral.  and   the  poor  .man  a  debtor  was  well 

fense  College  from  Paris  to  Rome  ^*  ''™s  point,  sound  economic  growth  founded  In  the  past,  but  is  becoming  in- 

vr-    Hvn^TMOTv-vM     «,     T>      .^     .    .  ^*^^  ^  served  by  a  braking,  rather  than  creaslngly  questionable. 

Mr.  SYTSIINGTON.     Mr.  President.  I  by  stimulation,  of  the  demand  for  In-  In  contrast,  there  is  no  doubt  about  th* 

in^hf p™  "t ''°"h  "?*  ^,r-r*  P'*'''^  ^^^"'''^  '""d«:   *"^  »  '^  *"  interest  fact  that  th^  earnings  ortheaverag 

uh^H  ^«  ?Ko  S?  ^!*'''!  which  was  pub-  rates  provides  that  brake  for  demands  worker  are  adversely  affected  by  infla! 

hshed  In  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep-  for    Investlble    funds    which    otherwise  tion. 

STn^lT^ii^l'in"            '^'"''^*'*^''^  """"^^   ^""^^^^   ^^^   available   supply   of  As  example.  In  the  6-year  period  195&. 

Tilirii^T^^Vr^Ki  «♦,        **,        *.  ,  capital  goods  and  services.  64— which   included   a   business   reces- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  Let  us  note  at  this  point  that  an  ad-  sion— weekly  wage  earnings  In  Indusfrv 

was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  In  the  Record,  vance  in  Interest  rates,  so  as  to  stem  rose  by  an  annual  average  of  $3.38.    In 

as  follows.  Inflation  burdens  the  economy,  as  well  as  these  same  years,  consumer  prices  rose 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  15.  196«1  Its  Individual  members,   far  less   than  quite  moderately,  by  an  annual  average 

PnacHASEs  BY  Prance  Drain  Gojb  would  an  Inflationary  advance  in  prices  of  less  than  V*  percent.    This  rise,  how- 

The  United  States  would  be  enjoying  a  net  ^^^  costs.  ever,  was  enough  to  reduce  the  average 

innow  of  gold  were  It  not  for  sustained  pur-  The  largest  single  debtor  In  our  eco-  annual  increase  in  earnings  to  $2.36  in 

chases   by   Prance   from    American   stocks,  nomy  Is  the  Federal  Government,  which  terms  of  constant  purchasing  power 

Treasury  Department  figures  showed  yester-  in  1964  paid  a  net  amount  of  $8.4  bU-  In  the  year  between  July  1965  and  July 

Tn   th-  i^^^i  — -.  -„x«^   ,    *    T         o«  'i°"  *"  interest.    In  the  same  year,  the  1966,  the  economy  was  in  a  state  of  boom. 

m  the  f^t  hau  Ind  In  t^  s"ond  quartet  l^r/Tvf  "5  ^""=^*l^  t?^'  *"•*  '^'^-  ^'o'i'^^  **f "  ^^J''''^'  ^  '^'^"^''^  ^°^  "^ 

of  19M,  U.S.  sales  to  the  French  goveVn-  ^^^^  *°  ^^^  *""«  °'  ^^^  ''"^'O"-  **-23.  one-fourth  more  than  in  the  aver- 

ment    exceeded    this    country's    net    out-  ^"  Increase  in  interest  rates  of  one-  age  of  1958-64. 

flow  of  bullion.  fifth  would  burden  the  Federal  budget  In  this  latter  year,  however,  the  cost  of 

(In  millions)  ^''l^  about  $1.7  billion,  if  all  outstand-  living  increased  by  2.8  percent;  still  not 

Total  Sales  to  *"^  interest  bearing  debt  was  refunded  a  large  figure  as  such  increases  go  these 

outflow  France  **■  ^^^^  higher  interest  rate  average.    In  days,  but  more  than  twice  as  large  as 

Fiscal   1966 $519  7    »577  7  contrast,  an  average  increase  in  prices  the  average  rise  in  the  preceding  6  years. 

2d  quarter  igesIIIIIIIIIII      208' 6      220 !  7  and  salaries  of  3  percent  would  burden  This  more  rapid  price  increase  was 

1st  half  1966 276.9      323.5  the  budget  some  $2  billion.  sufficient  to  reduce  the  advance  in  earn- 

The  de  Gaulle  Government,  which  dis-  „^*?<=^  **\«  ""^^^  between  interest  pay-  Ings  to  only  $1.23  jn  terms  of  constant 

agrees  strongly  with  the  United  States  on  "i^nts  and  real  expenditures  is  much  purchasing  power,  little  more  than  half 

international    monetary    policy   and    which  lower  for  business  and  households  than  of  the  average  increase  in  the  previous, 

disparages  the  dollar  as  a  world  currency,  for   the   Federal   Government,    the   dlf-  more  stable  period, 

announced  nearly  two  years  ago  that  hence-  ference  between  the  Influence  of  a  rise  When  demand  for  credit  begins  on  a 

forth  it  would  redeem  all  its  reserve  doUars  in  the  cost  of  living  and  that  of  a  rise  in  broad  front  to  exceed  available  supplies 

fOT  American  gold  above  those  needed  for  interest  rates  is  even  greater  for  busl-  of  capital  goods  and  services  at  existing 

°1inc7then  it^hM  bTenconvertinit  its  re  "^^  *"**  households  than  for  the  Gov-  prices,  there  are  only  three  ways  to  re- 

serve  dollars  to  American  gold  on  the  order  emment.     As  example,  households  paid  duce   this  excess  demand  without  cur- 

of  from  $100  milUon  to  $200  miiUon  quar-  *  ^ross  amount  of  $19  billion  for  interest  tailing  real  economic  activity, 

teriy.  in  1964,  as  compared  with  consumer  ex-  First,  we  can  reduce  the  demand  Itself 

«,  avTurrKin-rr^M     »#,  n,--.)  j„^*  *k-  penditures  for  goods  and  services  of  $401  to  a  level  more  consistent  with  price  sU- 

rnwnPSi^T^J^orf.vi^o^  inH  L^«  »'""o"-    ^Iso,  on  a  net  basis,  households  bility  by  means  of  a  tax  increase. 

thiT  rif,  Ji    »nH^FSn-$^'cHo^,iH    l^  ^^^^  ^^^"^"y  receiving  rather  than  pay-  Second,  we  can  let  the  price  mecha- 

^t*ft?i  ?nTh.^   «i  lSi«    i1,,^  ^S  °"'  interest.  nism  work  by.  in  turn,  letting  the  price  of 

?^n^i«    ?J^?;v     Tf^^     ?;.^r.^*T»  A  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  by  3  percent,  credit,  the  Interest  rate,  go  up. 

SXr^knS^wSd^n    aid  SwKla^d  therefore,  would  burden  households  with  PlnaUy.  we  can  enact  some  kind  of  la- 

Tf  th^r.  t  on.  n«;,,roT,  Ji^Sr^^^^  ^^""^  *12  bUllon:   but  a  refunding  of  tionlng    of    credit,    either    compelling 

If  there  is  one  point  on  which  ^th  household  debt  at  Interest  rate  levels  banks   to  limit  the  granting  of  loans 

mnTtt'i^'rw^n!!^  .^H^o*=^f  ,nLL5™  one-flfth  higher  than  a  year  ago  would  without  raising  loan  rates-some  credit 

Si^«..rir  ^IZ  ^.^ILl^I^JfF*  ^^^''^^^  households,  on  a  gross  basis,  with  rationing  of  their  own-or  authorize  the 

f.^^^o^^.V?«^TH  t    ■  f      ?      ;  '«^  *^»"  **  """"o":  a"«*  o"  a  net  basis.  Government  Itself  to  ration  credit  on 

is    the    conviction    that   mterest    rates  notataU.  some  more  or  less  arbitrary  basis. 

lS^S.^c«n^^on°       *''''''"'' '°""*'  As  to  the  social  implication  of  Changes  This    third    way    seems    inconsistent 

cvoiiouuc  expansion.  j^^  interest  rates,  an  eminent  economist,  with  the  principles  of  our  economic  sys- 

Hlgh  interest  rates  are  a  burden  on  Dr.  Kenneth  Galbraith.  in  a  letter  to  the  tem.    In  our  system,  private  enterprises, 

the  economy  I  not  so  much  for  reasons  Washington  Post  of  August  25,  1966,  be-  including  banks,  are  supposed  to  act  on 

of  social  equity--as  will  later  be  shown—  ngves  it  unnecessary  to  argue  that  the  the  basis  of  maximizing  profits,  within 

but  because  Interest  is  a  cost  item  for  average  creditor  is  richer  than  the  aver-  the  legal  framework  established  by  the 

enterprises.  age  debtor.     But  the  'average  debtor"  people,     acting     through     the     three 

The  lower  the  Interest  rate  level,  the  today  is  the  owner  of,  or  stockholder  in,  branches  of  Government, 
more  attractive  are  existing  investment  some  nonflnancial  business  enterprise.  in  an  unforeseen  temporary  emer- 
opportunitles.  As  long  as  we  have  un-  And  the  average  creditor  of  business  gency.  when  It  would  take  too  long  to 
deruUl^d  factors  of  production,  there-  firms  Is  the  person  who  entrusts  funds  enact  new  legislaUon  an  appeal  to  the 
l?''u  *'^«  ^.''^l  ^n*®""^*  ™<f«  *^«'  the  to  a  financial  institution— that  Is  to  say.  patriotic  restraint  of  business  is  appro- 
Wgher  will  be  the  amount  of  investment,  a  holder  of  time  or  savings  deposits,  of  priate;  but  a  predictable  and  frequently 
the  greater  the  Increase  in  productive  shares  in  savings  and  loan  associations,  recurring  situation  one  such  as  reason- 
capacity,  the  faster  the  rate  of  economic  of  life  insurance  poUcies.  ably  fuU  employment  associated  with 
growth.  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  the  average  a  risk  of  Inflation,  business  should  re- 

But  once  economic  activity  in  a  coun-  owner  of  a  business  equity  is  poorer  than  main  able  to  judge  transactions  by  the 

try  reaches  the  point  at  which  attempts  the  average  holder  of  a  deposit,  a  savings  profit-and-loss  standard,  without  being 

at  rapid  further  rise  will  be  hampered  and  loan  share,  or  a  life  Insurance  claim,  asked  to  solve  problems  of  general  flnan- 
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clal  policy.  If  we  want!  to  preserve  a 
well -functioning  market  economy,  we 
must  allocate  the  task  of  preventing 
credit  from  growing  excessively  fast  to 
public  policy.  I  just  do  not  see  how  we 
can.  over  a  period,  delegate  it  to  the 
banks.  I 

Credit  rationing  by  barus  would  hard- 
ly work  better  than  the  price  mecha- 
nism. Banks  would  be  tqibpted  to  favor 
old  established  customers  over  newcom- 
ers. Urge  customers  oVer  small  cus- 
tomers. Their  rationing  decisions  would 
tend  to  hurt  two  kinds  of  business. 
First,  pioneering  entrepreneurs  whose 
activities  have  been  considered  essential 
to  our  technological  prop-ess,  hence  to 
the  maintenance  of  oui*  leadership  in 
world  Industry.  Second,  relatively  small 
family-size  firms  whose  continued  ex- 
istence is  our  best  defense  against  the 
rise  of  the  cartel  and  monopoly. 

If  we  ordered  the  authorities  to  do  the 
rationing  themselves,  however,  we  would 
be  substituting  bureaucnatic  regulation 
for  business  judgment;  In  other  words. 
instead  of  limiting  the  flaw  of  credit  and 
money  as  a  whole,  and  letting  the  mar- 
ket distribute  the  flow^  reasonably  in 
accordance  with  the  rule$  of  supply  and 
demand,  we  would  oblige]  (he  authorities 
to  Intervene  in  each  IndlfiMdual  transac- 
tion. At  best,  this  would  open  the  way  to 
InefBclency;  at  worst  to  corruption. 

All  of  us  agree  that  high  Interest  rates 
are  unfortunate.  Very  high  Interest 
rates  put  an  excessive  bUrden  on  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  tnat  are  most  de- 
pendent on  credit;  and  also  on  the  Fted- 
eral  Government,  the  largest  debtor  of 
them  all.  | 

Nevertheless,  It  seems  unfair  to  me  to 
blame  our  high  Interest  rates  on  the 
market,  or  on  the  banks,  or  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  In  the  absence  of  a  tax  In- 
crease, we  should  let  the  price  mecha- 
nism work.  The  Injectian  of  additional 
funds  into  the  economy  might  reduce 
Interest  rates  temporaiily.  As  a  fre- 
quent critic  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Sen- 
ator Proxhire  has  pointed  out,  however, 
that  these  funds  would  add  to  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  permnnently.  They 
would  postpone  the  fin^l  solution,  but 
they  would  make  that!  solution  even 
more  difficult.  ' 

A  tax  increase  would  force  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  to  curtail  their 
spending  and  borrowing  |ilans.  The  re- 
sulting decline  in  the  deikiand  for  credit 
would  automaticaUy  rediice  the  upward 
pressure  on  Interest  ratos,  and  should 
tend  to  bring  them  down.  This  would 
help  without  feeding  thp  fire  of  Infla- 
tion; in  fact,  would  help  extinguish  that 
Are.  Nor  would  It  harm  I  continued  eco- 
nomic growth — rather  It  would  reduce 
the  imbalances  that  hamper  such 
growth;  and  surely  thajl!  Is  a  worthy 
objective. 
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DEFECTS  IN  HOUSili-PASSED 
WATER  POLLXmlON  BILL 
Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President,  the  water 
PolluUon  bUl  reported  to  the  House  by 
Its  PubUc  Works  Commi^tiee  Is  lamenta- 
bly weak. 


In  contrast  to  our  Senate-passed  bill, 
which  provides  for  a  more  realistic  start 
toward  meeting  the  water  pollution  chal- 
lenge, the  House  bill  falls  far  short  of  the 
need.  In  fact,  if  the  House  bill  should 
become  law.  it  would  be  an  Instrument 
for  assuring  delay  and  inaction. 

Oiw  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  the 
House  bill  is  the  wholly  Inadequate  au- 
thorization— $2.3  billion — for  assistance 
to  the  States  and  localities  for  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  plants.  The 
figure  of  $6  billion  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  regarded  by  experts  as  the 
minimum  amount  needed  to  stimulate 
enough  spending  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  wipe  out  in  the  next  6  years 
the  existing  $20  billion  backlog  in  con- 
struction of  municipal  waste  treatment 
facilities. 

Other  defects  in  the  House  bUl  in- 
clude: 

The  continuation  of  arbitrary  dollar 
ceilings  on  construction  of  individual  and 
joint  projects  regardless  of  their  size  or 
location.  This  would  work  a  hardship 
on  metropolitan  areas  where  the  con- 
centration of  population  makes  the  cost 
of  water  pollution  control  high.  The 
Senate  bill  removed  all  ceilings,  making 
it  possible  to  tailor  Federal  grants  to  ac- 
tual needs. 

A  provision  making  all  State  and  lo- 
cally Initiated  river  basin  cleanup  plans 
subject  to  congressional  approval.  This 
could  lead  to  serious  logrolling,  even  to 
the  crippling  of  this  program.  The 
Senate  bill  wisely  left  approval  of  river 
basin  plans  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  requirement  that  polluters  file  re- 
ports on  their  activities  during  the  sec- 
ond— or  hearing — stage  of  Federal  en- 
forcement actions.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  for  the  submission  of  this  re- 
port in  the  first — or  conference — stage. 
Experience  has  shown  this  information 
Is  much  more  useful  at  the  conference 
stage  because  in  39  Federal  enforcement 
actions  to  date,  the  hearing  level  has 
l)een  reached  only  four  times. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I  think  these 
comparisons  suffice  to  show  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  House  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
shown  little  or  no  leadership  In  this  field. 
The  bill  the  administration  proposed 
earlier  this  year  was  pathetically  weak 
and  the  action  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  is  a  direct  reflection  of  that 
weakness. 

The  time  remaining  in  this  session  of 
Congress  is  limited.  But  whatever  time 
and  effort  may  be  required,  we  must  in- 
sist on  legislation  commensurate  with 
the  need  to  make  a  real  start  on  the  im- 
mense problem  of  water  pollution  control. 

Each  week  and  each  month  of  delay  or 
inadequate  response  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult, and  more  expensive,  to  deal  with 
the  pollution  of  our  rivers,  lakes  and 
streams. 


SENATOR  ERVIN  EXPERT  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick,  a  distinguished 
coliminlst  syndicated  by  the  Washing- 


ton Star,  recently  reported  on  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  given  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ErvinI.  In  his  column,  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  noted  that  Senator  Ervin, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  In  the  Senate — and  I  wish  to 
ditto  that — ^whose  views  on  this  subject 
deserve  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Kilpatrick's  excellent  column,  "Legal 
Wrongs  of  New,  Ill-Conceived  Bill  Can't 
Restore  Civil  Rights,"  appearing  in  nu- 
merous papers  around  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  Richmond  News  Leader  of 
September  13,  1966,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  Sept.  13. 

1966] 

LxCAL  WmONCs  OF  New,  Ill-Comcetved  Bnx 

Cam't  Rbstoee  Civn.  Bights 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington. — ^For  the  time  being.  In  an 
effort  to  talk  peaceably  of  the  pending  Civtl 
Rights  Act  of  1966,  suppose  we  put  Title  IV 
off  to  one  side.  This  Is  the  section  that  deals 
with  "opening  housing."  Even  In  its  wa- 
tered-down form,  the  sectlo-i  arouses  Intense 
emotions.  Suppose  It  were  not  In  the  bill: 
What  then? 

Even  stripped  of  its  housing  provisions, 
this  misbegotten  bill  lives  up  to  everything 
North  Carolina's  Senator  Sam  Ervin  said  of 
It  a  few  days  ago.  The  two  sections  that  deal 
with  jury  selection,  and  a  third  section  that 
deals  with  heaven-knows-what,  "must  be 
counted  among  the  sloppiest,  vaguest,  most 
Ul-conceived  and  dangerous  provisions  ever 
to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Senate." 
And  Ervin  added  that  he  was  "well  aware 
of  the  many  sloppy,  vague,  and  Ill-considered 
measures  we  have  passed  throughout  his- 
tory." 

Ehvin  Is  a  Southerner,  of  course,  but  he  is 
far  removed  from  the  old  Dlxlecrat  breed. 
He  Is  a  former  judge.  He  represents  the 
most  liberal  of  the  Southern  States.  In 
such  undertakings  as  his  "bill  of  rights  for 
Federal  employees."  he  crften  is  allied  with 
some  of  the  leading  liberals  of  the  Senate. 
When  he  attacks  the  pending  civil  rights  bill, 
he  Is  not  speaking  as  a  "racist,"  but  as  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  upper  chamber. 

The  tear-gas  fog  of  this  long  hot  summer 
has  obsctired  the  pending  bill.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  inccrfierencies  of  the  House 
debate,  few  men  have  bothered  to  study  It 
line  by  line.  Over  most  of  the  country,  edi- 
torial comment  has  been  so  concentrated  on 
the  housing  title  that  other  provisions  of 
profound  importance  have  been  almost  over- 
looked.   They  merit  prayerful  thought. 

Title  I  Is  Intended  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion In  the  selection  of  Juries  In  Federal 
courts.  Title  II  has  has  the  same  purpose 
for  State  courts.  The  purpose  Is  fine.  Not, 
even  the  most  chauvinistic  Southerner,  wav- 
ing his  Confederate  flag,  can  condone  the 
systematic  exclusion  of  Negroes  that  in  time 
past  has  subverted  the  80\ind  principle  of 
trial  by  jury  in  Southern  States. 

Tet  rational  men,  inquiring  into  the  real 
need  for  drastic  Federal  legislation  in  this 
field,  may  wish  to  consider  the  extent  of  the 
evU  today.  They  would  find,  one  submits, 
that  the  evil  la  largely  a  thing  of  the  past. 
From  one  end  of  the  South  to  the  other, 
prosecutors  are  bending  over  backwards  to 
make  certain  that  the  jury  section  process 
embraces  a  fair  cample  of  Negro  residents. 
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•  The  prosecutors  may  not  be  motivated  by 
purest  Idealism.  They  may  be  motivated, 
rather,  by  certain  knowledge  that  a  convic- 
tion obtained  by  tedious  labor  will  be  swUtly 
overthrown  If  the  Jury  Is  constitutionally 
defective. 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  be  that  have 
produced  this  change  In  Southern  Jury 
k  selection,  the  fact  Is  that  the  change  is  tak- 
Ing  place.  It  Is  a  fair  question,  advanced 
by  men  who  are  not  impressed  by  a  blind 
•lust  to  legislate,  whether  any  legislation 
at  all  is  truly  required. 

But  If  something  more  Is  demanded,  to 
supplement  statutes  already  on  the  books, 
is  the  pending  bill  the  best  possible  answer? 
The  overwhelming  reply  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary is  an  unequivocal  no.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem.  Title  I  never  was  submitted  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  for  preliminary  study 
and  recommendation.  It  apparently  sprang 
full-blown  from  the  lofty  brow  of  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach.  In  recent  weeks,  as  Senator  Ebvin 
remarked,  the  Attorney  General  has  been 
compelled  to  "spend  more  time,  write  more 
defenses,  log  more  miles,  and  spout  more 
sophistry  over  Title  I  than  over  all  the  rest 
of  the  bill  put  together."  No  fewer  than  55 
Federal  Judges  have  written  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  object  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  proposed  new  system.  District  Court 
clerks  in  all  ten  Judicial  circuits  are  opposed. 

Viewed  to  their  best  possible  light,  these 
new  complexities  would  Impose  upon  both 
State  and  Federal  cotirts  an  expensive  bur- 
den of  record-keeping.  They  would  invite 
endless  delays,  challenges,  and  dilatory  ap- 
pecds.  At  prodigious  effort,  the  processes 
might  succeed,  as  Ekvin  has  said,  "in  ob- 
taining for  Jurors  a  cross  section  of  fools  as 
well  as  wise  men."  But  is  this  a  policy  of 
wisdom  or  of  Justice? 

It  is  a  fair  statement  that  no  one — literal- 
ly no  one — has  any  realistic  idea  of  what  is 
embodied  in  Title  HI  of  the  bill.  The  sec- 
tion Is  headed,  "Civil  Rights  Injunctive  Re- 
lief." It  would  authorize  almost  anyone  to 
petition  for  an  injunction  whenever  he  felt 
some  other  person  were  "about  to  engage"  in 
some  act  that  might  abridge  his  constitu- 
tional rights  by  reason  of  race  or  religion. 
The  section  is  so  wretchedly  drafted  that 
<»dlnarily  comptetent  students  of  the  English 
language  cannot  make  beads  or  tails  of  it.  It 
apparently  authorizes  undefined  remedies  for 
undefined  violations  of  undefined  rights. 
EavDT  calls  this  title  "The  Thing." 

The  administration's  original  bill,  it  will 
be  recalled,  was  amended  wholesale  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  None  of  these  extensive 
and  complicated  amendments  has  been 
scrutinized  in  committee.  Even  the  bill's 
liberal  friends  in  the  Senate  have  introduced 
dozens  of  further  amendments  in  a  desi>erate 
effort  to  salvage  a  workable  law.  Does  any- 
one seriously  believe  sound  legislation  can 
be  written  in  this  Irresponsible  fashion?  It 
is  a  depressing  fantasy  to  suppose  that  civil 
rights  can  be  mended  or  made  secure  by 
legislative  wrongs. 


TEACHERS  CORPS  MONEY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  Is  among  many  of  our 
newspapers  which  have  lamented  the 
fact  that  to  date  necessary  funds  have 
not  been  voted  for  the  Teachers  Corps. 

The  newspaper  points  out  that  this  Im- 
portant program  to  Improve  education  in 
urban  slums  will  collapse  without  the 
money  to  pay  teachers  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service  in  these  areas. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Teachers  Corps 
and  the  future  of  our  Nation,  I  ask  that 
•his  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Hartford  Cowan t,  Sept.  2,  1066] 
Teachers  Corps   Monet 

Congress  appears  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  sup- 
ply the  money  needed  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  National  Teachers  Corps  in  September. 
For  lack  of  913.5  million  needed  to  start  the 
work  among  slum  children,  the  program  is 
in  danger  of  fading  away  after  months  of 
preparation.  This  would  be  a  disappointing 
waste  of  effort,  and  a  loss  to  those  most  in 
need  of  Instruction. 

The  Teachers  Corps  was  first  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  a  year  ago  to  Improve  con- 
ditions In  blg-clty  slums.  Recent  college 
graduates  and  experienced  tesu:hers  have  vol- 
unteered for  training  during  the  summer, 
and  are  awaiting  assignment  to  schools  where 
they  would  work  in  teams  among  disadvan- 
taged children. 

The  Federal  Government  was  supposed  to 
pay  90  per  cent  of  the  salaries,  with  local  au- 
thorities putting  up  the  rest.  Teachers 
would  be  sent  only  to  districts  requesting 
them.  This  eliminates  the  question  of  seg- 
regation from  the  slowdown  over  funds. 

By  the  time  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  gets  around  to  approving  the 
913.5  million  for  salaries,  there  may  be  no 
teachers  left  in  the  program  to  receive  it.  If 
this  happens,  the  money  spent  on  training 
them  will  have  been  wasted.  With  schools 
starting  this  month,  the  teachers  will  be 
likely  to  seek  regular  school  Jobs  of  which 
there  are  an  unprecedented  number  open 
this  fall,  rather  than  wait  to  see  what  the 
Senate  does  about  money  to  pay  their  sal- 
aries. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CITIZENSHIP  DAY 
AND  CONSTITUTION  WEEK 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
glory  of  the  Federal  Constitution  shines 
as  brightly  today  as  ever  in  the  past. 
Firm  in  the  knowledge  of  our  sacred 
rights,  guaranteed  and  everlasting,  we 
hail  the  source  of  our  well-being,  on  this 
occasion  designated  Citizenship  Day,  by 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Honoring  the  formation  and  signing 
of  the  Constitution,  September  17,  1787, 
and  welcoming  to  the  ranks  of  the  elec- 
torate all  persons  who,  by  coming  of  age 
or  by  naturalization,  shall  have  attained 
the  status  of  citizenship  during  the  year, 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Joint  resolution 
of  February  29,  1952,  designating  Sep- 
tember 17  of  each  year  as  "Citizenship 
Day."  Further,  the  Congre-s  enacted  the 
Joint  resolution  of  August  2,  1956,  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  September  17  of  each 
year  as  "Constitution  Week." 

The  Congress  acted  wisely  and  well,  in 
keeping  with  the  national  spirit,  in  keep- 
ing with  tradition. 

Nowhere  else  on  earth  is  there  so  great 
a  sense  of  political  security  as  here,  where 
the  causes  of  freedom  eternally  prevails. 
Americans,  old  and  new,  native  born  and 
naturalized,  reap  the  blessings  of  our 
constitutional  course,  providing  Justice 
and  equality  in  a  larger  sense  and  on  a 
broader  scale  than  anywhere  else  on 
earth. 

The  meaning  of  Citizenship  Day  and 
Constitution  Week  are  important  to  all 
Americans.    For  the  principles  here  em- 


phasized are  vital  to  our  way  of  life  and 
our  continued  national  existence. 

With  deep  reverence,  we  salute  our 
new  associates  in  the  army  of  democracy, 
this  Citizenship  Day,  and  pay  once  more 
the  homage  that  is  due  our  venerable 
and  worthy  Constitution. 

These  are  proud  occasions,  calling  to 
mind  the  strength  of  our  country  and 
traditions;  emphasizing,  first  and  last, 
the  glory  of  democracy. 


MEXICAN    INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
a  day  that  should  be  noted  by  all  people 
everywhere  who  love  freedom. 

On  this  day — September  16 — in  the 
year  1810,  a  courageous  priest  uttered 
the  now-famous  "Grito  de  Dolores"  that 
launched  the  people  of  Mexico  on  their 
heroic  and  eventually  successful  struggle 
for  national  independence.     . 

That  obscure  parish  priest,  Miguel 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  ignited  the  spark  that 
led  to  liberty  for  his  people  and  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  foreign  domina- 
tion. Although  Father  Hidalgo  himself 
was  later  captured  and  cruelly  executed, 
his  name  lives  on  in  revered  memory 
among  his  people. 

What  Father  Hidalgo's  intrepid  little 
band  of  followers  b.egan  156  years  ago  has 
now  developed  into  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  cultured  of  republics  and  a 
neighbor  of  whom  we  in  the  United 
States  can  be  proud. 

Mexico  today  is  reaping  the  benefits  of 
many  years  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  progress.  Under  a  succession  of 
dedicated  and  able  leaders,  she  has  be- 
come a  solid  bulwark  of  stability  and  or- 
der in  this  hemisphere  and  a  model  for 
all  of  her  sister  Latin  republics. 

In  one  economic  index  after  another, 
Mexico  is  forging  ahead  and  setting  the 
pace.  More  importfuitly,  these  tremen- 
dous improvements  are  being  achieved 
without  exploitation  of  the  poor  and  with 
an  increasing  standard  of  living  for  all 
of  the  Mexican  people. 

As  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  operat- 
ing a  business  in  Mexico  some  years  ago, 
and  who  has  traveled  widely  in  that 
country,  I  know  from  personal  experience 
of  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the  Mexican 
people  and  their  warm  regard  for  Ameri- 
cans. My  own  State  of  Arizona  has 
benefited  greatly  from  the  many  con- 
tributions of  our  citizens  of  Mexican 
descent  and  we  treasure  the  bonds  of 
mutual  interest  that  link  our  State  with 
its  sister  State  of  Sonora  across  the 
border. 

We  have  every  reason  to  celebrate  this 
independence  day  with  our  friends  south 
of  the  border  who,  like  us,  are  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  individual  liberty 
and  human  dignity. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  IGNORES  BRA- 
ZILIAN FOOD  SHIPMENTS  TO 
CUBA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times  of  September 
11,  1966,  carried  two  articles  which  dis- 
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closed  that  Brazil  had  shipped  8,000  tons 
of  com  to  Cuba  while  receiving  com 
under  the  food-for-peace  tirogram  from 
the  United  States.  The  shipment  was 
made  at  the  request  of  th0  Soviet  Union 
and  the  grain  was  carried  in  the  Soviet 
freighter  Transbalt,  ostensibly  to  relieve 
s  food  shortage  on  thei  island.  The 
Times  reported  that  this  ttansaction  was 
angrily  opposed  by  the  i»-azilian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  who  ten- 
dered his  resignation  over  the  affair. 

The  shipment  of  corn  Iby  Brazil  to 
Cuba  follows  the  pattern  disclosed  dur- 
ing hearings  held  in  June  1966  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures, of  which  I  am  chairman,  of  a 
number  of  other  instances  in  which  coun- 
tries receiving  foodstuffs  from  the  United 
States  under  Public  Law  480  were  ship- 
ping the  same  or  similar  commodities 
to  Conunimlst  countries.  I  This  has  been 
occurring  despite  the  spetific  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  the  law,  to  which  the 
countries  agreed  to  as  aj  condition  for 
receiving  commodity  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  j 

Section  304,  Pi'.bllc  I4W  480,  states 
that: 
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the  authority 
Act — to  assure 

sold  or  trans- 
in  increased 
Commodities  to 


i, 


2-year  agree- 
between    the 


^f  Public  Law 
dollars  over  a 


The  President  shall  exercii;4 
contained  In  title  I  of  this 
that  agricultural  commodities 
f erred  thereunder  do  not  req\41t 
availability  of  those  of  like 
unfriendly  nations. 

The  subcommittee  heatings  showed 
that  this  prohibition  was  t>eing  violated 
and  that  the  Department]  bf  State  took 
no  action  against  the  counttries  involved 
when  the  violations  became  known. 

In  1965  and  1966  Greece  sold  350,000 
tons  of  wheat,  most  of  which  went  to 
North  Korea  and  Bulgaijia.  The  facts 
brought  out  during  the  subcommittee 
hearings  disclosed  the  fo^owing  history 
of  this  matter: 

On  November  17,  1964, 
ment  was  entered  into 
United  States  and  Greecd :  whereby  feed 
grains  and  wheat  were  tpi  be  furnished 
to  Greece  imder  title  IV 
480  requiring  .payment  in 
20-year  period  with  intertkt  at  3^^  per- 
cent. The  agreement  contained  assur- 
ances that  the  purchase  of  these  com- 
modities would  not  result  in  increased 
availability  of  these  or  like  commodities 
to  other  countries.  A  penalty  clause  was 
included  providing  that  ^f  at  any  time 
during  the  contract  peripd  Greece  ex- 
ported any  feed  grains  |^nd  wheat  or 
flour,  it  would  make  payment  to  the 
United  States  for  the  value  of  such  ex- 
ports with  interest  at  6  iercent. 

At  the  time  of  the  agf'^ment  Greek 
wheat  production  had  Increased  greatly 
so  that  wheat  surpluses  threatened. 
Greece  had  come  to  this  position  through 
the  resale  at  high  prices  in  previous  years 
of  wheat  which  had  been  given  to  it  by 
the  United  States,  using  the  sales  pro- 
ceeds to  provide  a  subsidy  to  wheat- 
growers.  The  Greek  wheatgrowers  had 
increased  production  as  a  result  of  this 
incentive  far-<ibove  domestic  require- 
ments. —  I ! 

In  order  to  relieve  the  kSreek  Govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  State  arranged 
to  suspend  further  shipments  under  the 
November  1964  agreement  thereby  re- 


lieving Greece  from  the  prohibition 
against  exporting  wheat.  During  1965 
and  1966  Greece  sold  at  least  160,000  tons 
of  wheat  to  North  Korea  and  100,000  to 
Bulgaria.  Greece  then  requested  that 
shipments  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  be 
resumed  under  the  1964  agreement.  The 
Department  of  State  agreed  to  this  re- 
quest in  January  1966  even  though  It 
knew  at  that  time  that  Greece  had  been 
shipping  wheat  to  Communist  countries. 

Another  case  disclosed  during  the  sub- 
committee hearings  involved  the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Despite  its  agreement 
not  to  do  so,  the  United  Arab  Republic 
increased  its  exports  of  rice  at  a  time 
when  it  was  receiving  wheat  from  the 
United  States  which  it  used  for  domestic 
consumption  instead  of  the  rice  it  nor- 
mally consumes. 

One  himdred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
tons  of  rice  were  shipped  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  62,000  tons  were  shipped 
to  Cuba,  20,000  tons  were  shipped  to 
Commuiiist  China  and  large  shipments 
of  rice  were  made  to  other  Commimlst 
coimtries.  The  Department  of  State 
knew  about  these  violations  of  the  law 
and  the  agreement  but  did  nothing  about 
it. 

The  Comptroller  General  also  reported 
two  other  cases  in  which  countries  re- 
ceiving commodity  assistance  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  shipped  the  same  commodi- 
ties to  Communist  countries  but  I  am 
imable  to  give  any  details  on  this  matter 
because  the  Department  of  State  has 
put  a  security  classification  on  the  whole 
subject. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that 
Brazil's  shipping  food  to  Cuba  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  receiving  large  quan- 
tities of  foodstuff  from  the  United  States 
is  not  an  Isolated  instance  but  falls  into 
a  familiar  pattern.  In  all  of  these  in- 
stances, the  Department  of  State  either 
finds  a  rationale  for  condoning  the  viola- 
tions of  the  statute  and/or  simply  takes 
no  action  against  the  countries  which 
have  violated  their  agreements  not  to 
ship  foodstuff  to  Conununist  coimtries 
during  the  period  of  time  they  are  re- 
ceiving food  assistance  from  us. 

In  1965  Brazil  received  a  total  of  over 
$33  million  food  assistance  from  the 
United  States  and  over  $28  million  is 
programed  for  delivery  in  1966.  While 
Brazil  was  selling  8,000  tons  of  com  to 
Cuba,  it  was  receiving  about  $2  million 
of  corn  free  of  charge  from  the  United 
States  to  feed  a  population  which  it 
claimed  it  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
feed  Itself.  The  following  table  shows 
the  foodstuff  given  to  Brazil  in  1965  and 
programed  for  1966: 

[In  millions] 

SOLD   FOR   LOCAL   CTTRRENCT 

Wheat    $20.3 

DONATKD  TO  BBA2IL 

Dry  milk- _ 17.6 

Biilgur  wheat 1.6 

Cornmeal 1. 8 

FaU   12.8 

Wheat    flour 3.7 

Rolled    wheat 1.2 

Beans .8 

Butter  and  butter  oil 2.3 

Total ei.» 


I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  any  explanation  from  the 
State  Department  on  these  matters. 
During  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures,  I  repeat- 
edly tried  to  find  out  why  the  Depart- 
ment approved  the  issumption  of  wheat 
shipments  to  Greece  in  January  1966 
when  It  knew  that  Greece  had  been  ship- 
ping wheat  to  Bulgaria  and  North  Korea. 
I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  explana- 
tion frcMU  the  Department  of  State  wit- 
nesses or  for  that  matter  from  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  or  Treasury  or 
from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment witnesses,  all  of  whom  were 
engaged  in  "passing  the  buck,"  to  one 
another. 

The  Congress  will  enact  shortly  the 
new  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  the  specific  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  be  sent  to  for- 
eign countries  to  assist  them  in  feeding 
their  people.  I  voted  against  the  au- 
thority contained  in  this  act  for  a  2- 
year  program  because  I  felt  that  an  an- 
nual review  of  the  administration  of  the 
program  is  essential  in  light  of  the  facts 
disclosed  by  the  subcommittee  hearings. 

The  new  disclosure  about  Brazil's  ac- 
tions confirms  the  necessity  for  addition- 
al congressional  controls  over  this  billion- 
dollar  annual  program  if  it  is  to  become 
something  more  than  a  means  by  which 
countries  receiving  food  assistance  from 
us  ai-e  enabled  to  increase  their  own  ex- 
ports to  nations  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  New  York  Times  article 
of  September  11,  1966,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11,  1966] 

Brazil  Sent  a  Shipment  or  Corn  to  Cuba 

Despite  Trade  Cttsb 

Miami,  September  10. — Brazil,  one  of  the 
nations  that  have  led  hemisphere  opposi- 
tion to  the  Fidel  Castro  regime,  shipped  8,000 
tons  of  maize  to  Cuba  last  month,  a  dtplc- 
matic  source  disclosed  today. 

He  said  the  sale  had  been  authorized  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
"which  sought  to  alleviate  the  food  shortage 
on  the  Island."  The  corn  was  transoorted  ia 
the  Soviet  freighter  Transbalt. 

The  shipment  was  authorized  by  Brazil's 
minister  of  Economic  planning,  Roberto 
Campos,  the  informant  said,  and  It  was 
angrily  opposed  by  Vasco  Leitao  da  Cunha, 
former  Foreign  Idlnister  and  now  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
informant,  the  Ambassador  submitted  his 
resignation  in  protest  against  the  deal. 

DA     CUNHA    STILL    AMBASSADOR 

But  Mr.  Lelt&o  da  Cunha's  resignation  was 
rejected,  the  source  said,  and  he  is  continu- 
ing as  envoy  to  Washington. 

Brazil  severed  diplomatic  and  commercial 
relations  with  Havana  following  the  1964 
American  Foreign  Ministers'  conference  In 
Washington  which  condemned  the  Castro 
regime.  Bilr.  Leltfio  da  Cunha,  a  former  Am- 
bassador to  Cuba,  presided  over  that  meet- 
ing. 

All  hemisphere  nations  with  the  exception 
of  Mexico  broke  relations  with  Cuba  as  a 
result  of  the  meeting. 

EMBASSY    CONTIRMS    SHIPMEMT 

Washingtom,  September  10. — A  Brazilian 
Embassy  official  confirmed  today  that  a  ship- 
ment of  com  was  sent  from  Brazil  to  Cuba 
last  month. 
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Jorge  da  Sa  Almeida,  coimaelor  of  the 
Brazilian  Embassy,  said  that  it  had  been  au- 
thorized for  humanitarian  reasons  and  that 
It  did  not  represent  the  beginning  of  a  reg- 
ular pattern  of  food  shipments  to  Cuba. 

1ST.  Sa  Almeida  said  that  he  was  not  famil- 
iar with  the  circumstances  that  led  Brazil- 
ian authorities  to  Judge  that  conditions  In 
Cuba  warranted  use  of  the  clause  In  the 
hemispheric  embargo  agreement  that  allows 
the  shipment  of  food  and  drugs  In  emer- 
gencies. 

The  Brazilian  diplomat  said  that  he  could 
not  comment  on  the  report  that  his  Qovern- 
ment's  decision  to  allow  the  shipment  had 
been  strongly  opposed  by  the  Brazilian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Stotes,  Vasco  I«ltfio 
da  Cunha.  to  the  point  where  Ambassador  da 
Cunha  had  submitted  his  resignation. 

The  Ambassador  was  spending  the  week- 
end In  the  country  and  could  not  be  reached 
lor  comment. 

The  State  Department,  which  was  taken 
by  surprise  by  news  of  the  shipment,  had  no 
Immediate  comment. 


THE  DOTHAN,  ALA.,  JAYCEES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  an  excellent  (ax>up 
ol  young  Americans.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Dothan,  Ala..  Jaycees  for  the 
many  (excellent  projects  that  they  have 
developed  and  are  continuing  to  develop. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Jake  Behr, 
this  fine  group  of  young  men  spearheads 
the  young,  progressive  leadership  of 
Dothan. 

Mr.  Behr,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
Jaycee  president,  is  also  the  president  of 
the  Dothan  Retail  Merchants  Associa- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  Alabama 
Industrial  Development  Commission. 
Under  his  capable  leadership,  the  active 
membership  in  the  Dothan  Jaycees  now 
totals  more  than  100. 

The  Dothan  Jaycees  gained  statewide 
recognition  for  themselves  and  their  city 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  when  they  con- 
ducted two  projects  that  won  for  them 
first  place  awards  at  the  annual  State 
Judging.  One  of  these  was  a  successful 
program  conducted  in  conjunction  with 
Alabama  Industry  Days.  This  program 
spotlighted  the  industrial  growth  of 
Dothan  during  the  last  several  years, 
and  reflected  how  the  city  had  continued 
to  prosper  because  of  the  new  emphasis 
placed  on  Industrial  development. 

The  other  project  sponsored  by  the 
Dothan  Jaycees  was  a  drive  to  get  quali- 
fied citizens  of  Dothan  registered  to  vote. 
As  a  result  of  this  project,  nearly  800  un- 
registered citizens  became  registered 
voters. 

Because  of  this  successful  Dothan 
project,  several  other  Alabama  Jaycee 
Clubs  have  also  conducted  voter  regis- 
tration drives. 

One  of  the  most  recent  projects  im- 
dertaken  by  the  Dothan  Jaycees  was 
their  Labor  Day  safety  program.  From 
6  ajn.  to  6  p.m.,  these  young  men  manned 
booths  on  the  busy  highways  in  and 
around  Dothan,  .«^pping  Labor  Day  traf- 
fic Euid  providing  travelers  with  safety 
literature,  bagged  peanuts,  and  cold 
drinks.  More  than  3,000  bags  of  peanuts 
and  12,000  drinks  were  given  to  occu- 
pants at  almost  4,000  cars. 


The  Dothan  Jaycees  are  to  be  further 
congratulated  for  their  successful  efforts 
to  elect  one  of  their  own  as  president  of 
the  Alabama  Jaycees.  Mr.  Jinmiy  Qrant, 
past  president  of  the  Dothan  club,  was 
elevated  to  the  high  position  of  State 
Jaycee  president  at  the  Jaycees  State 
convention  in  May.  Thus,  Mr.  Grant 
became  the  second  Dothan  Jaycee  to  be 
so  honored  within  the  last  4  years. 

The  Dothan  Jaycees  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  community  life  of  the  people  of 
Dothan.  These  young  men  of  action  take 
seriously  their  Job  of  leadership  training 
and  community  development.  But  in 
addition  to  serving  their  own  commu- 
nity, the  Dothan  Jaycees  feel  a  distinct 
responsibility  to  the  entire  south  Ala- 
bama region.  As  a  result,  they  have 
been  directly  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  Jaycee  Clubs  in  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Ashford.  Headland.  Hartford, 
and  Ozark. 

I  think  the  record  of  the  Dothan  Jay- 
cees speaks  for  itself.  I  think  that  it  Is 
a  record  of  positive  action  by  positive 
young  leaders. 

It  Is  a  record  built  on  the  concept  of 
free  enterprise. 

It  is  a  record  built  on  the  concept  of 
democracy. 

It  is  a  record  built  on  the  concept  of 
individual  initiative. 

And  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  record  of 
which  I  am  truly  proud.  I  commend 
these  young  men  and  take  great  pride 
and  pleasure  in  calling  their  efforts  to 
the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 


PROTECT  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  has  probed 
the  realities  in  Vietnam  and  emerged 
with  this  reasoned  conclusion: 

The  United  States  can  only  continue 
what  it  is  doing.  And  that,  in  the  news- 
paper's words,  is  to  "help  protect  South 
Vietnam  in  such  a  way  as  to  persuade 
North  Vietnam  to  end  its  aggression." 

In  an  editorial  criticizing  the  recent 
Vietnamese  proposals  of  General  de 
Gaulle,  the  Times-Picayune  observes 
that  our  current  policy  cannot  lead  to  a 
larger  war  unless  the  other  side  wishes 
to  make  it  one. 

Unless  the  Communists  decided  to  seek 
negotiations  now,  the  New  Orleans  paper 
contends,  the  best  prospect  for  eventual 
peace  is  a  U.S.  presence  that  balks  a 
Communist  victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial,  entitled  "De 
Gaulle  No  Help,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Tlmes-Plcayune,  New  Orleans,  La., 

Sept.  6,  19«6) 

Dk  OAtn.ijc  No  Help 

President  De  Oaulle,  who  likes  the  image 

of  the  disinterested,  realistic,  Gallic  logician, 

has  not  done  that  image  much  good  In  his 

Cambodian  speech  on  Viet  Nam,  and  in  the 

communique    Jointly     issued    with    Prince 

Sihanouk.     His   key   points   were   that   the 

United  States  should  withdraw,  or  at  least 

agree  to  withdraw.  Its  troops  as  a  necessary 


condition  for  peace  talks;  and  that  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  war  should  folio, 
the  lines  of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements. 

The  first  Is  unrealistic,  for  U.S.  with- 
drawal  would  mean  Immediate  takeover  or 
all  Viet  Nam  by  the  north.  The  second  begs 
a  most  crucial  question,  for  the  1954  agree- 
ments are,  when  assembled  and  read  closely 
a  collection  of  contradictory  and  confusing 
statements,  and  unstated  assumptions,  on 
which  very  little  of  the  concrete  could  be 
based. 

President  De  Gaulle  refers  invariably  to 
■'Viet  Nam"  as  though  there  were  only  one 
nation,  not  two  nations:  and  asserts  that 
once  foreign  (American)  Interference  In  the 
war  ends,  a  settlement  acceptable  to  "all 
Vietnamese"  will  be  possible.  In  view  of  the 
reaUtles— not  the  "legal"  reauties,  for  these 
could  be  sought  for  years  without  being 
found,  but  the  "real  realities  (the  attempted 
North  Vietnamese  blitzkrieg  against  rela- 
tively helpless  brethren ) —that  view  Is  pal- 
pable nonsense. 

The  VB.  is  In  South  Viet  Nam  on  Invita- 
tion and  on  principle  to  help  it  siurvlve.  The 
decision  for  ending  the  war,  by  withdrawal 
or  by  negotiation,  rests  entirely  with  Hanoi, 
which  has  apparently  retained  enough  Inde- 
pendence of  its  "foreign  interferers"  (Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union)  to  be  able  to 
make  it.  Yet  Hanoi  has  again  rejected  peace 
talks,  until  the  U.S.  has  pulled  out  entirely. 

The  U.S.,  therefore,  can  only  continue 
what  It  is  doing:  help  protect  South  Viet 
Nam  In  such  a  way  as  to  persuade  North 
Viet  Nam  to  end  Its  aggression.  This  can- 
not lead  to  a  larger  war  unless  the  other  side 
wishes  to  make  it  one.  The  best  prospect  of 
eventual  peace,  unless  North  Viet  Nam,  Red 
China,  and  the  Soviet  Union  decide  to  grasp 
the  nettle  of  negotiations  now,  is  a  D& 
presence  that  balks  a  Communist  victory, 
and  makes  a  heavier  attempt  for  one  an 
unacceptable  alternative  because  of  the 
obvious  dangers. 


PHILOSOPHY  OP  WAR  ON  POV- 
ERTY—STATEMENT BY  MAYOR 
JEROME  P.  CAVANAGH  OF  DE- 
TROIT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Jferome  P. 
Cavanagh,  the  youthful  and  remarkably 
successful  mayor  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit, recently  discussed  the  philosophy  of 
the  war  on  poverty  with  directors  of 
community  action  programs  in  the  Mid- 
west States. 

His  speech  is  worth  noting  for  several 
reasons. 

First.  Jerry  Cavanagh  is  president  of 
both  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  UjS.  Conference  of  Mayors— so  his 
attitudes  are  not  likely  to  be  proviiicial 
ones. 

Second.  The  war  on  poverty  program 
in  Detroit  has  been  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  successful  in  the  Nation. 

Mayor  Cavanagh  foresightedly  warns 
that  the  war  on  poverty  program  is 
frankly  designed  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
economic  and  social  makeup  of  tlie 
Nation. 

This  change,  however  desirable,  will 
not  be  without  difficulty — simply  because 
change  is  always,  in  some  measure,  dif- 
ficult. 

But  he  warns  that  we  not  allow  a  few 
disagreeable  side  effects  to  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  destroy  or  dilute  a  worthwhile 
program.  He  has  some  sharp  reminders 
for  all  of  us  in  the  matter  of  priorities- 
putting  men  on  the  moon  as  against  put- 
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renewed  neigh- 
cfities. 


ting  men  on  their  feet  in 
borhoods  in  our  Nation's 

I  ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 

remarks.  ; 

There  being  no  objecnon,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be|  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :  i 

Remarks  bt  Jebomb  P.  CJisVanagh,  Mayor, 
Crrr  or  Detroit,  PKESioEin',  UNrrm  States 
Conference  or  Mayors  i  and  PaEsniENT, 
National  Leagttb  or  CrttES,  Before  the 
Urban  Areas  CoNrERENf:^  Great  Lakes 
Region,  OmcE  or  Economic  OppoRTiTNrrT, 
August  22,  10S6  | 

I  was  pleased  to  accepti  Phil  Rutledge's 
Invitation  to  both  welcome  you  to  Detroit 
and  salute  this  entire  concept  of  an  "urban 
areas"  conference.  This  JAieetlng  is  ex- 
tremely Important.  It  permits  you  to  share 
your  experiences  in  the  Wajp  on  Poverty  and 
comes  at  a  time  when  thej  lentlre  nation  Is 
loolcing  at  the  urban  crisis. 
Tomorrow,  I  will  reprei 
both  the  United  States! 
Mayors  and  the  National 
before  the  Rlblcoff-Sen| 
Hopefully  one  impact  of 
hearing  will  be  to  sharpl; 
tlonal  perspective  about  t: 
It  is  no  coincidence  that 
Diittee  has  spent  a  consid^table  amount  of 
time  exploring  the  impact  ^t  the  wide  range 
of  urban  programs  which  |  affect  the  poor. 
Testimony  last  week  haf  brought  some 
startling  admissions  and  a  damaging  Indict- 
ment of  a  society  which  sl|i}l  does  not  ade 
quately  house,  feed,  ed 
provide  opportunities  for 
of  its  people. 

Just  as  Michael  Harrlngtcfi^  <^'<i  bo  much  to 
publicize  "The  Other  Amer 
level,  these  Senate  hearln 
(ocus  attention  on  that  oth< 
neglected  inner  city,  the 
poverty  which  concern  us 
mayors  or  workers  in  antl-i^jverty  programs. 
Most  of  what  has  been  said  at  these  hear- 
ings Is  not  really  news  to  {most  of  us.     We 
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But  these  hearings  can,  w 
to  a  serious  rethinking  of 
grams  designed  to  promo 
in  America  today. 

The  War  on  Poverty,  laulibhed  on  a  hope- 
ful and  imaginative  level,  has  begun  to 
settle  back  Just  when  It  n^0ds  a  strong  for 
ward  push. 

And  at  the  same  time 
coming  under  partisan 
those  trying  to  push  It  ev 
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The  answer  to  this  prqttlem  comes  not 
only  from  the  Rlbicoff  hea 
hopefully  outline  the  scop 
tion  faced  by  the  poor  in  o 
It  must  come  from  you  hete  today.     If  we 
have  in  operation  in  our  Antipoverty  Pro 
grams  in  the  major  cities  [ktrong  programs 
that  meet  the  needs  of 
making  headway,  then  I 
strong  enough  to  take  on  a]  _        

So  we  must  continually  ^alyze  what  we 
are  doing,  make  the  most  of  the  limited 
funds  available  to  us  and  ttove  together  in 
seeking  broader  funding  toe,  the  entire  pro- 
gram. I  . 

Presently,  things  are  moJikg  in  the  wrong 

direction.  | ' 

In  Detroit,  our  TAP  pnt^m  U  increas- 
ingly receiving  letters  froii  GEO  offices  ex- 
pressing regret  that  some]*!  our  programs 
cannot   be   funded   becaus4'  of   "InsufBcient 

funds."  T 

Day-to-day  uncertainty'  grips  many  of 
our  exUtlng  programs  and  a  sword  of  Damo- 
cles marked  "insufficient  fimds"  hangs  men- 
ac.ngiy  over  too  many  need  «1  aervices. 


It  la  hard  for  me  to  reconcile  the  apparent 
contradiction  of  a  society  in  which  the  Gross 
National  Product  soars  annually  and  the 
bank  of  the  promised  Great  Society  appear* 
to  border  on  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 

The  explanations  which  Justify  cutbacks 
or  deferrals  usually  start  with  the  word  "in- 
flation" and  end  with  the  word  "Vietnam". 
But  whatever  explanation  is  given,  it  is  clear 
that  the  "War  on  Poverty"  and  the  vast  needs 
of  our  nation's  cities  do  not  share  the  same 
priorities  as  the  defense  program  or  the  space 
program. 

Yet,  in  the  long  run,  the  War  on  Poverty 
is  more  important  than  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam. Putting  men  on  their  feet  in  renewed 
neighborhoods  in  our  nation's  cities  is  Just 
as  Important  as  putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 
Conquering  poverty  will  have  greater  mean- 
ing to  the  underdeveloped  and  uncommitted 
nations  of  the  world  than  a  space  station. 

So  basically  what  we  are  talking  about  Is 
the  reordering  of  our  national  priorities  V>y 
placing  the  needs  of  America's  dispossessed 
and  denied  high  on  the  national  agenda. 

Our  efforts  must  be  to  strengthen  our  anti- 
poverty  programs.  The  output  for  the  entire 
War  on  Poverty  is  far  too  low  as  it  la.  We 
have  made  a  commitment  to  the  poor  and  we 
do  not  appear  to  be  living  up  to  it. 

I  would  warn  you,  however,  that  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  War  on  Poverty 
win  face  a  broad-scale  attack  by  at  least  one 
political  party — the  one  I  do  not  belong  to— 
and  others  who  fear  any  breakup  in  the 
status  quo.  Those  attacks  are  simmering 
beneath  the  surface  in  many  communities 
and  quite  open  in  others.  Yet  through  our 
efforts  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  and  mtist 
keep  our  nation  moving  forward.  What  has 
been  done  must  not  be  undone. 

As  you  know,  there  have  been  moves  made 
in  Congress  to  cut  back  or  bold  funding  of 
the  Poverty  Program  at  its  current  level. 
This  is  being  done  in  the  face  of  rising  costs, 
in  the  face  of  broadening  reeponsibility,  in 
the  face  of  increasing  need  and  in  the  face 
of  early  success. 

It  strikes  me,  too,  that  the  main  critics  of 
the  program  have  been  those  who  cry  out  for 
more  local  Initiative,  for  more  local  control, 
for  less  federal  meddling.  These  critics, 
while  launching  broad  scale  attacks  on  what 
they  call  excessive  federalism,  are  carefully 
taking  one  of  the  truly  creative  programs — 
one  of  the  truly  locally  controlled  programs-^ 
and  designing  rigid  federal  controls  over  it. 

They  want  more  federal  guidelines.  They 
want  earmarking  of  funds.  They  want  more 
rigidity  and  less  local  choice. 

The  situation,  gentlemen,  verges  on  the 
ridiculous. 

The  critics  of  the  War  on  Poverty  want  us 
to  turn  away  from  local  initiative. 

The  critics  of  the  War  on  Poverty  want  to 
limit  the  right  of  local  communities  to  plan 
their  own  poverty  programs. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — there  have 
been  problems  in  determining  how  Commu- 
nity Action  Programs  should  be  adminis- 
tered, how  the  poor  should  be  Involved.  But 
when  we  began  this  struggle  to  end  poverty 
no  one  said  the  Job  would  be  easy.  Innova- 
tion and  change  never  is.  .- 

In  some  communities  bitter  battles — about 
who  should  control  what — have  paralyzed 
programs  in  their  Infancy. 

In  Detroit,  we  have  our  tensions  and  con- 
flicts but  TAP  operates  a  broad  range  of  ef- 
fective programs — in  the  areas  of  health, 
community  services.  Job  training  and  educa- 
tion. They  involve  the  poor  and  still  oc- 
casionally manage  the  maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation of  local  officials. 

In  other  places  like  Harlem,  things  have 
been  more  difficult. 

In  a  recent  article,  Murray  Kempton  re- 
ported a  meeting  of  the  HARYOU  agency 
"which  had  been  suspended  by  an  intrusion 
in  whose  course  the  ctiairman  of  the  board 
appeared  to  have  been  bopped  by  a  young 


man  of  the  indigenous  category.  Kids  who 
might  have  been  dropping  bricks  off  roofs." 
he  says,  somewhat  cynically,  "are  now  p\ish- 
ing  around  directors  of  the  poverty  program 
In  board  rooms." 

But  these  are  some  of  the  tensions  asso- 
ciated with  a  unique  program  which  Is  con- 
cerned about  Involving  people  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process — people  who  are,  often 
with  great  Justification,  bitter  and  frustrated 
by  years  of  broken  promises  and  govern- 
mental inaction. 

But  if  we  are  truly  to  share  power  with  the 
poor,  we  must  expect  such  problems. 

Programmatically,  even  in  its  broadest 
terms  the  War  on  Poverty  does  not  now  pro- 
vide the  wide  coverage  pledged  in  preamble 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Never- 
theless, the  Community  Action  Programs 
have  aroused  the  nation  and  legitimized  ex- 
tensive governmental  concern  about  the 
paradox  of  poverty  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

So  we  must  become  concerned  with  the 
broad  political  context  which  affects  the 
war  on  poverty  and  become  even  more  ac- 
tive than  we  are  in  demonstrating  the  es- 
sential validity  of  comprehensive  programs 
which  reach  out  to  offer  services  which  re- 
ject the  old  welfare  paternalism,  and  which 
seek  to  crack  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  set  our 
own  house  in  order.  We  must  push  for 
basic  changes  in  the  makeup  and  direction 
of  our  own  city  departments.  Obviously  the 
persistence  of  the  poor  means  that  our  dol- 
lars spent  over  the  years  on  a  local  level 
have  not  touched  the  problem. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit,  we  commissiond 
a  study  by  the  Greenlelgh  Associates  as  part 
of  our  Community  Renewal  Program  which 
pointed  out  the  deficiencies  in  the  existing 
service  programs  to  the  poor. 

Based  on  interviews  with  2000  low-In- 
come residents,  that  study  told  us  that  vast 
changes  were  needed  in  the  style,  attitude, 
direction  and  the  level  of  expenditure  spent 
by  almost  all  Detroit's  public  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

We  used  many  of  the  findings  of  that  re- 
port in  designing  the  TAP  program  and  ere 
moving — perhaps  not  fast  enough — to  reor- 
ganize and  humanize  many  of  the  city  de- 
partments which  were  found  so  deficient. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness In  Detroit  as  there  is  in  every  urban 
area  in  America.  Part  of  the  Job  of  the 
poverty  prog^ram  and  citizens  alike  as  I  see 
it  is  to  help  sensitize  public  officials  to  the 
full  dimensions  of  the  problems  and  provide 
new  and  realistic  directions  for  change. 

Frederick  Douglass,  the  great  Negro  abo- 
litionist pointed  out  long  ago  that  there 
could  be  no  change  without  struggle  and 
no  struggle  without  pain. 

The  risks  however  are  necessary  because 
the  needs  are  so  real. 

If  we  are.  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity claims,  seeking  not  to  ameliorate  pov- 
erty but  to  abolish  it  and  if  we  are  to  do 
it  within  ten  years — then  we  will  have  to 
Invest  billions  of  dollars  in  education,  in 
creating  thousands  of  new  Jobs,  in  biUIding 
new  hospitals  and  housing,  and  in  extending 
the  reality  of  Justice;  and  democracy  to  all 
of  our  citizens. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  goal  Is  both 
desirable  and  attainable. 

Such  a  goal  requires  that  we  in  the  cities 
of  this  nation  do  more  than  set  up  a  new 
biireau  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  city  oper- 
ation untouched — leave  it  to  operate  as  It 
has  for  decades. 

It  requires  that  the  human  touch — the 
outreach  into  the  community  which  has 
characterized  the  antipoverty  approach — be 
brought  Into  every  city  department. 

Presently,  we  have  largely  set  our  poverty 
programs  up  as  parallel  service  institutions. 
Now  we  m)ist  scale  the  hardest  walls  of  all. 
We  must  integrate  the  OEO  approach  into 
our  existing  departments — make  them  broad 
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based,  responsive  to  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
munity needs. 

This  Is  a  tougb  Job  because  dty  depart- 
ments are  designed  to  meet  needs  cf  the 
public.  But  we  must  convince  our  fellow 
professionals  that  in  many  cases  thet-  pro- 
grams are  not  being  as  effective  as  they  can 
be. 

Tour  Job  as  poverty  officials  is  to  help  bring 
about  these  changes  In  the  departmental 
operations  of  your  cities  where  the  majority 
of  city  funds  are  spent. 

Totirs  must  be  the  creative.  Innovative 
voice  in  city  government. 

Tours  must  be  the  voice  that  dots  not 
loee  touch  with  problems  on  the  stree;. 

Tours  must  be  the  voice  for  changi'. 

As  a  young  man  told  me  on  the  street  the 
other  day : 

"We  can  make  it  If  we  try." 


VOTE  VICTORY  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
delight  at  the  magnificent  turnout  of 
voters  for  the  elections  in  South  Vt;tnam 
Is  widely  shared  by  commentators  In  the 
press  who  are  well  qualified  by  experience 
to  analyze  world  affairs. 

William  S.  White,  for  instance,  hails 
the  impressive  vote  as  a  victory  for 
American  policy  of  measureless  impor- 
tance. Mr.  White,  the  highly  respected 
columnist.  Interprets  the  word  "policy" 
In  the  case  as  "a  bipartisan  stance  of 
strength  in  travail  and  of  steadfast 
honor  In  plled-up  adversity." 

Two  of  our  major  newspapers,  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and  the 
Chicago  Sim-Times,  also  regard  the 
elections  as  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

On  their  editorial  pages  these  news- 
papers call  the  elections  an  encouraging 
first  step  toward  establishing  represent- 
ative government  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  Sun-Times,  in  fact,  declares  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  made  a  neces- 
sary political  rejection  of  communism  by 
going  to  the  polls  In  vast  number  despite 
Vietcong  terrorism. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  Mr.  White's  column 
and  both  editorials  on  the  elections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
and     editorials    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Sept. 

14. 1966) 
Bio    VoTX    n»    ViiTWAM    Is    Majos    TtaXJMPH 
roK  U.S.  PoucT 
(By  WiUlam  S.  White) 
Wasmincton. — The  long  nightmare  of  Viet- 
nam is  lifting  at  last  and  though  the  way  to 
final  victory  over  the  Communist  assaUants 
from  without  and  within  still  stretches  out 
long  #ind  forbidding,  a  true  pre-dawn  does 
now  loom  out  faintly  ahead. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  spectacular 
success  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  In 
the  teeth  of  tireless  terrorism  Irom  the  Com- 
munist they  have  voted  in  better  than  80 
percent  of  their  total  strength  in  a  free  elec- 
tion. 

They  are  going  now  to  make  a  democratic 
constitution  by  orderly  and  democratic 
means.  To  all  the  world  they  have  Issued, 
moreover,  a  thundering  rebuke  to  all  those — 
the  Communist,  the  fellow-travelers,  the 
merely  deluded  peaceniks  and  beatniks — who 
for  years  have  peddled  the  monstrous  fiction 
that  tbe  Communist  Vietcong  were  In  truth 
popular  In  South  Vietnam  and  were  only  en- 
gaged In  a  "democratic  revolution." 


By  Immense  majorities  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves  have  forever  destroyed 
this  big  lie  version  of  current  history. 

By  immense  majorities  they  have  shown 
their  determination  both  to  keep  their  coun- 
try from  the  reaching  grasp  of  internal  and 
external  Communist  trigger  men  and  to 
make  of  it  a  decent  state  in  Asia. 

This  Is  a  victory  for  American  policy  of 
meastireless  Importance — not  for  Democratic 
policy  and  not  for  Republican  policy  but  for 
a  bipartisan  stance  of  strength  In  travaU 
and  of  steadfast  honor  in  plled-up  adversity. 
To  this  splendid  end  the  Republicans,  and 
notably  the  party's  leading  figures  In  and  out 
of  Congress,  have  contributed  with  memo- 
rable generosity  and  magnificent  concern  for 
the  vital,  non  pwUtlcal  Interests  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  all  the  Free  World. 

In  the  narrower  sense,  of  course.  It  Is  a  tri- 
umph for  the  Democratic  President  who  has 
risked  most  In  Vietnam  and  the  President 
who  has  borne  the  heaviest  of  the  burden 
from  a  constantly  biting  democratic  New 
Left  at  home  and  the  Incessantly  destruc- 
tive carping  that  has  come  from  some  of 
our  alleged  friends,  such  as  Charles  de  Gaulle 
of  Prance. 

But  If  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  vindicated  In 
this  historic  hour  so,  too,  are  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, and  John  Kennedy  before  him,  and 
so  are  such  Republicans  as  the  Senate  Minor- 
ity Leader,  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois,  and 
Richard  Nixon  and  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of 
New  York  and  many  another  of  lesser  rank 
and  place. 

Will  It  all  help  Democratic  Congressional 
candidates  in  November's  elections?  No 
doubt  It  will  assist  most  of  them,  since  most 
have  stood  all  along  with  this  Nation's  pledge 
to  stay  the  course  in  Vietnam.  No  doubt, 
too,  it  may  Improve  the  President's  "image " 
In  the  opinion  polls. 

To  look  for  a  two-bit  domestic  partisan 
credit  or  gain  in  this  tramscendental  victory 
for  a  tortured  people  and  for  an  old  concept 
called  the  right  to  freedom — to  freedom  even 
m  Asia — would  be  Uttle-mlnded  beyond  be- 
lief. For  what  has  happened  In  Vietnam  can 
scarcely  be  described  without  the  use  of 
superlative  heaped  upon  superlative. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  Cold  War  a  na- 
tion under  Communist  attack  not  only  from 
abroad  but  at  home  has  been  able  to  conduct 
a  free  election  as  free  men. 

The  so-called  "war  of  llberatloii"  as  a  spe- 
cial instrument  of  Communist  China  lies  In 
ruins  In  the  now  deserted  balloting  places 
of  South  Vietnam  for  the  cynical  and  evil 
fraud  it  haa  always  been. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  been  thrown  back 
as  never  before.  The  policy  of  a  rationally 
restrained  but  absolutely  determined  mili- 
tary resistance  to  Chinese  aggresslon-by- 
proxy  baa  been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to 
be  not  only  one  of  honor  but  one  of  effec- 
tiveness as  well. 

Over  Asia  the  long  darkness  is  lifting,  at 
least,  though  not  yet  dispersed.  The  Chi- 
nese wave  of  the  future  Is  not,  after  all,  to 
be  the  wave  of  the  future  for  Asia,  Just  as 
Hitler's  wave  of  the  future  broke  at  length 
two  decades  ago  upon  the  great  rock  of  reso- 
lute Allied  resistance. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 

BulleUn.  Sept.  13,  1966) 

FiBST  S-rsp  rN  South  Vietnah 

With  due  account  for  all  deficiencies,  Sun- 
day's election  for  a  constituent  assembly  in 
South  Vietruim  moat  be  regarded  as  a 
singular  achievement.  The  high  turnout  in 
spite  of  Viet  Cong  terrorism  and  threats  of 
assassination  of  voters  and  candidates  alike 
gives  tbe  lie  to  Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  claims  of 
their  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 

It  also  confounds  foreign  critics  who  called 
the  election  undertaking  a  farce.  Even  with 
a  fair  percentage  of  blank  protest  ballots, 
the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  ellglbles 


voted  was  a  demonstration  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  not  as  apathetic  as  they  have 
been  pictured.  The  government  headed  by 
Premier  Ky  prodded  pe(^;ae  to  vote,  but  no 
evidence  of  undue  pressures  has  come  to 
light. 

Of  special  slgnlflcance  was  the  heavier  than 
average  voting  in  the  region  around  Hue  and 
Da  Nang,  the  center  of  the  Buddhist  In- 
stltute's  recent  revolt  against  Saigon  and  of 
Its  campaign  to  boycott  the  elections.  This 
campaign  was  an  obvious  failure. 

One  does  not  have  to  accept  Premier  Ky's 
prediction  that  the  elections  mark  the  begin- 
nlng  of  the  end  of  the  Communists,  but  a  for- 
ward step  certainly  has  been  taken.  A  long 
road  lies  ahead,  and  the  117-man  constituent 
assembly  has  It  within  its  power  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  broader  representative  gov- 
ernment that  will  remove  the  stigma  of  a 
military  Junta  allegedly  ruling  with  an  iron 
fist. 

The  quality  of  the  assembly,  which  beglus 
its  work  on  September  26,  has  yet  to  b; 
proven.  The  government  has  retained  a  veto 
over  its  work,  but  it  can  override  a  veto  with 
a  two-thirds  vote.  The  kind  of  constitution 
the  assembly  will  write  will  depend  upon  the 
abilities  of  its  members.  They  can  go  about 
their  task  in  a  far  different  spirit  than  they 
could  have  if  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  BuddlH^ts 
bad  been  successful  in  sabotaging  the 
elections. 


GOVERNMENT  WTTHO  JT  HONOR 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-TUnes, 
Sept.  13,  1966) 

BAU.OTS    AND    BOUfTS 

The  election  in  South  Viet  Nam  shapes  up 
as  a  stinging  defeat  for  the  Communists.  It 
Is.  also,  a  victory  for  the  military  government 
of  South  Viet  Nam  and,  in  no  small  part,  for 
the  United  States. 

More  than  83  per  cent  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  went  to  the  polls.  It  Is  the  size  of  this 
ttirnout  that  Inflicts  the  defeat  on  the  Com- 
mumsts. 

If  the  full-scale  guerrilla  warfare  the  Oom- 
munlsts  are  carrying  on  In  South  Viet  Nam 
Is  to  succeed,  the  guerrillas  must  control  the 
civilian  population,  by  one  means  or  another. 
The  Communist  Viet  Cong  carried  out  an  in- 
tense campaign  of  terror  to  keep  the  voteis 
at  home  on  election  day.  The  fact  that  four 
out  of  five  of  those  eU^ble  did  vote,  bravlni 
the  real  danger  of  death,  injury,  and  post- 
election retaliation  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists, Is  proof  the  Commtmlsts  do  not 
control  the  populace. 

It  Is  also  a  clear  Indication  that  the  SoutS 
Vietnamese  approve  of  the  efforts  made  tj 
their  military  government  and  the  United 
States  to  resist  Communist  aggression.  ThU 
approval  has  been  shown  before,  in  surven. 
Now  it  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  voting 
booths.  The  theory  held  by  some  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  want  the  United  States  to 
get  out  of  Viet  Nam  so  they  can  go  their  om 
way.  accepting  the  fact  of  communism,  is 
upset.  It  Is  the  Communists  the  South  Viet-  ' 
namese  want  to  get  out,  not  the  United 
States  forces. 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  a  pollOcal  as  wl 
as  military  effort.  The  battle  Is  for  the 
minds  of  men  as  well  as  to  resist  Communist  | 
aggression.  Unless  there  Is  a  political  rejec- 
tion of  communism,  a  military  victory  la  | 
Viet  Nam  would  be,  for  the  most  part,  mein- 
Ingless.  , 

The  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  have  nude 
that  rejection  by  going  to  the  polls  In  g«J' 
numbers  despite  Conununlst  terrorism 
They  have  shown  that  they  want  to  create 
a  political  system  that  will  allow  them  to  live 
In  a  democratic  society.  1 

That  is  a  defeat  the  Communists  cannot  i 
disown.  It  is  also  a  rebuff  to  those  Western  i 
naUons  that  are  critical  of  U.S.  poUcy  iil 
Viet  Nam.  President  Johnson  should  spia 
remind  those  nations  of  their  responsibiu-;  [ 
to  help  the  United  States  preserve  freedom  | 
in  the  world. 
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iPresIdent.   I 
have  printed 


Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  «»tc  pruitet 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Sep 
tember  14,  1966.  Issue  of  the  Washlnjr 
ton  Dally  News  entitled  '"" 
Without  Honor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  pointed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows :  { 

Government  WrrHotrr  Wonob 

*  ,"'^!f  I**^**  ^''«'°  ''^^'^'  ^^  leg  broken, 
was  forced  to  crawl  a  gantlet)  of  screaming 
white  men  swinging  ax  handles  and  chains 
Finally,  weeping,  bruised  and,  bleeding  the 
boy  was  rescued  and  taken  lo  a  hospital 

This  gives  an  idea  of  the  seiteless  mob  in 
front  of  the  Grenada,  Miss.,  schools  Mon- 
^-  "  ,*",  ^^y  ^  agree  with  Mississippi 
Gov.  Paul  Johnson  that  they  ^e  the  dregs 
of  that  northern  Mississippi  commumty. 
But  what  win  you  say  of  the  pcjlce  who  sto<xl 
by,  refusing  to  act?  Grenada  (ificlals.  In  the 
words  of  the  suit  filed  yesterday  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  knew  that  tli«re  was  "im- 
minent danger"  and  "wilfully  fwied  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  .  .  .  when  Negro 
children  were  to  commence  c  ^sses  '• 

Gov.  Johnson  moved  in  state  troopers  late 
in  the  day.  announcing  that  "tl<>se  who  raise 
the  sword  of  violence  vrtll  be  imet  by  the 
sword  of  law  enforcement."  If  t  Sjose  trite  and 
vainglorious  words  mean  someo  3e  Is  eolne  to 
be  arreted  and  punished,  we  await  some 
news  of  It      The  troopers  arr,i*ted  no  one 

T^H^^n^f''  ^^"'^e'l  again  v^re  harassed. 

Incidentally,  three  newsmen,  two  from  a 
sister  Scripps-Howard  newspapti  The  Mem- 
pWs  Press-Sclmltar,  also  were  liten  by  the 
mob  This  raises  the  questlor  ;  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  savages  who  twould  thus 
mistreat  tanocent  children  harty  could  be 
expected  to  respect,  or  even  remotely  com- 
prehend,  the  subtler  safeg^lardJ  of  the  US 
Constitution.  Newsmen  who  tr  to  keep  the 
pubUc  informed  in  such  cases  4ke  chinces 
mllar  to  those  covering  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  Those  who  went  to  GreE^da  Monday 
b^      ''  '^""'^  **""  """T   cuts   and 

J^T  '^  "^  "*="^  ^'"'er  fcri  the  black 
cm«  «  /^Atlanta.  Chicago  and  other 
clUes.  But  at  least  they  haven't  deliberately 
mistreated  children.  They  ha  we  after  I 
r^on  at  least,  picked  on  ^mei)n^*fhel? 
^iTMtT  '='»"^"»  ^ve  siOfered  from 

tion"in''  fL^"  "'^^'  *''*'  feeUnjlof  frustra- 
Uon  to  thta  country  stems  from,  failure  of 

^r^T.-  ^°^-  '^***  "'^  hatltmal.  to  en- 
orca  the  laws  agaUist  crime— cringlnK  in 
Z  °'  P°""<=al  consequencesVVhey  chaU 
to^e  these  criminals,  black  or  white.  This 
ta  Jh"*"^^^  disrespect  for  all  law.  as 
ta  evidenced  by  the  crime  rate^up  e  eht 
percent  from  last  year  according  to  toe  raJ 
report.  Just  made  pubUc  b  »"  "»e  rm 

Bnforcement  of  domestic  order  is  a  first 
S,H  °/  8°'«^™«ent-an  oS^tionl^ 

"co^^        Y"*"'  ""^  ""^""^  liubdlvlslons 
ranctions,   there  can  be  litUe  hone  of   ra- 
"rneTi^'^^it"  ^  ">«  nagglng'^brem" 
-  ^er^nf  ;    P""  '"  *  Government  In  grave 
ger  of  losing  the  respect  of  iu  people. 


J^™,??.^*^  *^*  contribution  the 
program  has  made  not  only  to  the  Na- 
g'^s^jchoolchlldren.  but  also  to  the  dairy 

I  have  pointed  out  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  low  dairy  prices  are^j^g 
the  dairy  farmer  into  other  pursuits  with 

wh^rh'ISVf"*,.?"'?  ^  °^  production 
which  will  ultimately  result  in  a  milk 
shortage  and  inflationary  milk  price  In- 

?il!f ?,f;  7^^  ^^°°^  °^1^  Progam  coun- 
ters this  trend  by  stimulating  the  con- 

St'hL"'.'''^^  °^  Which  otherX 
Sh»!  ^^  ^.  ^  purchased  and  stored 
under  the  pnce  support  program.    Of 

^n"n!3'  iJ^K  ^^'^  ^^"°"  n^akes  more 

^t^^\  ^^  ^^  '^^^  ^"  Ws  fluid  milk  at 

mon^ff*  ^"^^^  '■*"'^''  "^*n  seUing  it  as 

S^rSff""^^.?^  to  the  Government 
at  price  support  levels. 

The  serious  pUght  of  the  dairy  fanner 
t^^jS^H""^  emphasized  by  a  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Pood  Mar- 
keting on  the  Dairy  Industry.    ThTn- 

Central  Northeast  earned  a  return  of  61 

f„i^  ^"  ^0"r  in  1964.  grade  A  dairy 

S^c  "  ^u  ''^^'*'""  Wisconsin  earned  84 

eastern" w?""'  ^^^  ^  '^^^^  ^^™ers  m 
eastern  Wisconsin  earned  36  cents  an 

^^^^"^^  ^^'"'^^  ^  ''^^^  farmers  in  west- 
IS^n^^'ff °"^^K^^™^  *  miserably  meager 
30  cents  an  hour.  This  compares  with 
an  average  return  of  $1.19  an  hour  to 
broiler  farmers  In  Maine.  $2.13  an  hour 
.?^«^^™*"  ffirmers  in  the  Com  Belt 

These  statistics  indicate  just  why  the 
dauy  mdustiy  is  in  such  serious  trouble 

nw  cT  ^^"^  *°  ^^«  '^«  proper  em- 
Phasis  to  programs  that  help  the  dairy 

fh^?  •  K^'*'^  -^^  ^^^  ^^o°l  ^^  program, 
the  trouble  will  worsen.    This  Is  one  rea- 

TZ^n^^T.  ^^^*'"^  ^^'•d  for  fl^'SJ- 
S  V^^^^^'^'l  extending  the  school 
milk,  as  well  as  additional  funds  for  the 
program  in  flscal  1967. 


I 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  cU  FOOD 
MARKETING  STUDY  'SHOWS 
?A^  PARMER  LOW  ilAN  ON 
TOTEM  POLE 

Ar^Ff^^-  Mr.  President,  dur- 
cnLS  t^*  'ew  months,  as  iThave  dis- 
^  the  need  for  a  strengthjaned  spe- 
oai  milk  program  for  schoolchlldreii,  I 
CXn 1437— Part  17 


BISHOP  JAMES  A.  PIKE— STATE- 
MENT BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 
.r^U  ^^SCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral  days  ago  at  a  morning  breakfast 
meetmg  held  in  Washington,  attended^ 
f»»H""^u  °f  Senators  and  other  civic 
leaders,  the  noted  columnist.  David  Law- 
rence, made  a  presentation  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 

fnv^''  ^^S''"-     "^  presentation  pro- 
voked considerable  discussion. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
toat  a  copy  of  it  be  included  in  thrRE?- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd.  as  follows: 

Bishop  James  A.  Pike  of  the  Episcopal 
Pdentm.H°  ^«"'°'?'a  »^  'esjgned  to'L^S^' 
iit  i»  X  ^  *  ^''*'°'"'  '^"»»  tbe  Center  for 
R,nf.  n.Z   **'    Democratic    Institutions    In 

by  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  hU  farewell 
^rmon  at  Grace  Cathedral  on  Nob  ^i  to 
«f,^«^^t  1  '^**''  "^  Sunday,  he  made 

S^tn^^f  tv**  ^^^^^^  '"«'  *=»"*«<«  over 
«n^  V^  °^  *^»f  ^°*^  **'«*  International 
«^,i»  ***^  **"*"  ''^  ''*"°e  comment  and 
analysis  today.  For  Bishop  Pike  said  he 
could  not  affirm  the  existence  of  an  "all  pow! 

hI  «w  t;.Vl.S?!l  ■  •  •  *"  lowing-  God. 
He  said  that  tbe  cburrti  has  been  "afflrmlng 
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^^Kf°*^y  things-things  that  are  un- 
verlflable,  things  that  are  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  facts,  things  which  are  Irrelevant 
things  Which  are  not  important  if  they  were 
true."  He  added: 
"Tou  look  at  the  data.  You  look  at  what 
I  ■  *  ■-.P'"'"  ^  °°*y  °°*  breadth,  the  sec- 
Yv.^'"'    .^''ere  Is  no  supernatural.     If  eome- 

«.  .?^    !!?.^'  "  *"  natural.    If  it's  not  natu- 
ral. It's  not  true.  .  . 

'-I  am  willing  to  infer  a  Uttle  beyond  the 
data  .  .  .  that  this  is  a  universe  and  there 
Is  a  'unus' — a  one. 

"We  cannot  really  affirm  much  more  We 
cannot  extrapolate  to  the  sky  and  say  that 
He  Is  omnl-thls  and  omnl-that.  i  don't 
know  all  that  much.  ...  We  see  a  bit  of 
order  and  we  say  He's  omnipotent,  omni- 
present. He's  omnlficent,  omniscient. 

"What's  the  data  for  all  that?  When  we 
aflirm  that  He  Is  all  powerful,  all  good  all 
taiowlng.  we  set  ourselves  up  for  the  biggest 
theological  fall  in  history. 

"\^en  you  set  it  up  that  He  Is  aU  good,  all 
knowing  and  also  all  powerful— then  why 
%re  things  in  such  a  mess?  Why  Is  there  so 
much  disorder?" 

Now  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  James  A 
Pike  started  his  career  as  an  attorney.  He 
stiu  retains  his  membership  in  the  American 
Bar  Association.  He  was  trained  In  the  pre- 
cision of  the  law.  He  is  accustomed  to  ex- 
pllcit  proof.  There  must  be.  he  thinks  evi- 
dence to  prove  everything  "beyond  a  shkdow 
or  a  doubt." 

But  I  do  not  attribute  Bishop  Pike's  in- 
terpretation wholly  to  such  a  propensity— 
though  I  think  that  if  aU  the  "datl"  as  he 
calls  it,  concerning  God's  presence  in  our 
lives  were  submitted  to  a  "Jury"  the  "cir- 
cumstantial evidence"  would  go  far  beyond 
the  words  "accident"  or  "coincidence." 
♦i,!**^'^,.^^*  Bishop's  principal  difficulty  is 
that  he.  like  many  other  persons— some  of 
whom  have  become  outright  atheists— was 
born  a  skepOc.  This  is  like  many  physical 
handicaps  with  which  some  persons  are  af- 
flicted. But  some  of  them  overcome  this 
falling  and  undergo  what  Is  called  a  "chanae" 
and  sometUnes  become  some  of  thTawst 
ardent  believers. 

»k^"k  l***.."^  examine  not  the  concept  to 

which  the  believer  In  the  omnipotence  of  God 
holds.  For  to  nxany  of  us  there  Is  actual 
proof  of  the  exutence  of  God— ample  to 
pereuade  ourselves  even  though  it  may  be 
Inadequate  to  persuade  others. 

All  of  us  use  the  word  "conscience."  We 
talk  of  the  'spirit"  within  us  and  we  know 
that  Ufe  departs  when  death  comes  But 
even  though  we  cannot  prove  that  the  spirit 
Uves  on.  we  prefer  to  beUeve  it  U  a  logical 
?Z  }^^^  "'^  mysterious  thing  we  call 
♦i:  ...  *  **^^^*  comfort  from  such 
thoughts.     Why   do   we   possess   them   and 

^J  ,^?°.''-"  *^y  ^'''"'  *•  adequate  proof 
Of  God  8  influence  in  our  Uves  and  why  do 
others  fail  to  feel  it?  We  cannot  answer  that 
question  merely  by  saying  some  persons  are 
bom  with  strong  bodies  and  strong  minds 
and  others  are  not.  Many  educated  indi- 
viduals are  skepucs. 

„,^f  i^°  ^l  ""'^  ^  °'^«  °^  «ie  unexplained 
mysteries  of  life.  But  we  can  al«5  s^y  th~ 
some  persons  are  blessed  with  powers  of 
imagination  and  others  are  not.     But  whv 

™J'^*'^*"'  ^^'y  ^"«^'-  all  persons 
created  equal,  and  why  are  some  bUnd  and 
sonxe  cannot  see  at  all? 

.1,^*^  ™^  .^*^'  ^  ***'*  always  accepted  a 
simple  exp^Uoi^that  the  human  mind 
is   finite.     It  has   limits   beyond   which   we 

^^°*  ^°-  ^"^^  ^^"^  tho«  limits  we  have 
freedom  to  use  our  ImaglnaUon  and  prove 
to  ourselves  that  without  some  guidlne  In- 
fluence-whlch  could  be  caHed  seIf-,LS. 
pMne— we  would  all  be  savages.  Yet  from  the 
beginning- tens  of  thousands  of  years  before 
OUT  modern  rrtlglons  came  Into  being— man 
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w«a  taught  to  beUeve  tluit  It  U  wrong  to 
klU,  It  la  wrong  to  steal.  It  U  rtght  to  love 
and  help  one'a  neighbor.  We  can  explain 
readily  the  need  for  discipline  In  human  ao- 
clety,  but  why  should  we  asa\une  that  the 
InsplraUon  for  It  has  no  divine  origin?  For 
at  least  It  was  a  common  Inspiration  experi- 
enced by  all  mankind.  It  exists.  Our  finite 
minds  may  be  unable  to  "prove"  or  "verify" 
that  this  power  came  from  beyond  our  Uvea. 
But  what  is  "proof"? 

Bach  person  has  a  record  of  his  own  ex- 
perience— a  memory  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
In  which  suffering  almost  beyond  human  en- 
durance was  encountered.  Adversity  has 
been  frequent.  Yet  the  persUtent  help  that 
came  from  "Somewhere"  kept  us  going.  I 
have  referred  In  one  of  my  talks  here  to  the 
word  "Something"  which  has  been  felt  by 
every  faith  or  religion  In  the  world  as  a 
meaningful  synonym  for  Ood. 

To  me.  the  supernatural  U  the  area  beyond 
our  finite  minds — we  cannot  "prove"  Ita 
existence,  but  we  are  convinced  Just  the  same 
that  It  has  a  relationship  to  us.  For  we 
feel  Its  Influence  every  day.  and  we  try  to 
help  others  to  feel  It,  too.  by  using  the  very 
opposite  of  the  reasoning  that  Bishop  Pike 
Invokes.  We  do  not  ask  for  "proof"  of  the 
"existence"  of  God.    We  feel  It. 

But  then.  It  may  be  asked,  why  does  God 
permit  the  disorder  which  prevails  In  the 
world  and  the  mishaps  that  befall  many  In- 
dividuals? I  remember  getting  the  Impres- 
sion from  an  early  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  the  excesses  and  destruction  which 
came  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  the  direct 
result  of  man's  unmoral  behavior  and  con- 
stituted a  dramatic  punishment. 

Many  persons  may  be  unable  to  relate  the 
adversity  they  themselves  encounter  to  mis- 
deeds of  their  own  or  their  fellow  man.  We 
are  responsible,  however,  not  merely  far  our 
own  behavior  but  for  the  behavior  i)t  the 
people  of  our  own  country  and  of  other  coun- 
tries In  the  world.  We  are  under  constant 
obligation  to  help  to  Improve  the  life  of  our 
brethren  and  to  do  for  others  what  we  would 
hope  they  might  do  for  us  If  we  become 
similarly  afflicted. 

We  have  food.  Do  we  share  It  with  others? 
Are  there  not  sacrifices  we  must  make  to  help 
other  human  beings? 

But,  Introepectlvely,  what  Is  the  inspiration 
for  that  which  we  do  In  our  own  lives?  Is 
It  Just  a  coincidence  that  111  luck  follows  a 
period  of  Indifference  to  or  neglect  of  others? 
Is  It  Just  a  coincidence  that  as  we  go  out  of 
our  way  to  help  others,  a  Ught  comes  to  us 
as  we  see  a  solution  to  some  of  our  day-by- 
day  problems?  Who  has  not  actually  had 
what  we  call  a  "break"  or  a  "good  piece  of 
luck"?  We  speak  of  It  as  coming  "out  of  a 
clear  sky."  We  cannot  "prove"  that  God 
challenged  us  to  show  our  gratitude  In  our 
deeds  for  others.  We  cannot  proce  that  he 
has  given  this  nation  so  many  advantages 
above  other  nations  becaiise  he  expected  us 
to  be  worthy  of  such  beneficence  and  do 
things  for  others,  whether  Indeed  we  even 
know  them  personally.  But  In  our  hearts 
we  can  feel  God's  presence  If  we  have  the 
Imagination  and  even  the  logic  to  understand 
the  great  opportunity  afforded  us  by  a  living 
Ood. 

TTiere  is  one  word  whose  meaning  may 
be  Interpreted  differently  by  different  per- 
sons, but  In  our  own  consciences  we  know 
what  it  means.  I  refer  to  the  word  "sin." 
If  we  break  the  Lord's  Commandments,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  when  punishment 
or  "hard  luck"  comes  along.  When  we  free 
ourselves  of  sin,  we  know  we  are  happier.  Is 
that  state  of  well-being  accidental,  or  is  it 
the  result  of  the  imagination  which  tells  us 
that  good  deeds  have  their  own  reward  and 
bad  deeds  have  their  own  punishment? 

Bishop  Pike  has  had  a  variegated  career. 
He  was  bom  a  Roman  Catholic,  attended  a 
Jesuit  college,  became  an  agnosUc,  and  then 


turned  to  the  l^lscopal  Church,  where  hU 
sermons  have  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy for  many  years. 

I  feel  sorry  that  Bishop  Pike  has  been 
unable  to  achieve  peace  of  mind.  He  ap- 
parently feels  frustrated.  We  should  pray 
for  him.  Recently  hU  son  committed  suicide. 
The  United  Press  International  says  that  an 
Inquiry  later  Indicated  the  youth  had  been 
plagued  by  phUoaophlcal  doubta  about  the 
meaning  of  life. 

I  have  heard  men  who  were  the  victims 
of  misfortune  In  life  exclaim,  "Why  has  He 
done  this  to  me?"  I  remember  one  atheist 
who  had  been  a  religious  man  nearly  all  his 
life,  but  when  his  wife  was  taken  from  him, 
he  never  forgave  God  and  became  bitter 
He  never  Imagined  that  there  could  be  a 
life  beyond  In  which  his  wife  would  await 
him. 

Let  us  thank  God  that  He  gave  us  the 
Imagination  to  understand  His  omniscience. 
His  omnipotence,  and  above  all,  that  a  selfish, 
thoughtless,  heartless  human  being  can 
emerge  from  his  unhapplness  and  discover 
God.  It  has  happened,  and  it  wlU  happen 
again  and  again,  provided  we  do  oixr  part. 
For  as  we  read  In  John,  Fourth  Chapter,  24th 
Verse: 

"God  Is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him 
must  worship  him  In  spirit  and  In  truth." 


September  16,  1966    I    September  16,  1961' 


VIETNAMESE  ELECTION  VICTORY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  scored  a  decisive  vic- 
tory for  the  cause  of  independence 
against  Communist  aggression  in  their 
massive  turnout  at  the  polls. 

Among  the  first  newspapers  to  com- 
ment on  the  size  of  the  vot,  were  the 
Washington  Dally  News,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper,  and  the  New  York 
Times. 

Both  recall  on  their  editorial  pages  the 
strong  Vietcong  effort  to  intimidate  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  hold  down  the 
vote.  That  effort  was  thoroughly 
frustrated. 

In  the  view  of  the  Daily  News,  the 
meaning  of  the  election  is  that  millions 
of  Vietnamese  overcame  slcepticism  and 
fear  of  Vietcong  retaliation  to  register 
their  faith  in  a  non-Communist  future. 

And  in  the  opinion  of  the  Times,  the 
election  represented  a  success  for  Premier 
Ky's  government  and,  indirectly,  for  the 
Johnson  administration.  The  ideals  for 
which  the  United  States  stands,  the 
Times  said,  gained  a  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Sept.  12,  1966) 

Smashino  Victort  in  Vietnam 

What  took  place  In  South  Viet  Nam  yes- 
terday was  the  most  reassuring,  progressive 
and  promising  thing  that  has  happened 
there  In  years.  Surpassing  all  predictions, 
over  three-fourths  of  the  country's  registered 
voters  went  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  naUonal 
assembly.  The  enormous  turnout  means  a 
smashing  victory  for  the  Saigon  government 
and  a  clear  defeat  for  the  communists. 

For  weeks  communist  agents,  following 
Hanoi's  line,  had  been  calling  on  South  Viet- 
namese to  boycott  and  "crush"  the  "sham 
•lections,"  and  backed  up  their  demand  with 
threatened,  and  actual,  terror  attacks.  The 
militant  Buddhist  monks  also  tried  to  under- 
cut the  elections  by  urging  on  followers 
"non-co-(^eratlon"  toward  the  balloting. 


The  names  of  yesterday's  winners  wont  be 
known  until  later  this  week,  but  the  massive 
turnout,  witnessed  and  verified  by  a  host  of 
foreign  observers,  means  a  government  vic- 
tory. By  that  we  don't  mean,  necessarily  a 
victory  for  Prime  Minister  Ky  and  the  ruUne 
generals.  We  mean  a  declaration  of  loyalty 
to  and  faith  In  those  men  In  authority  who 
for  aU  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  repre- 
sent the  non-communist  alternative'. 

We  have  long  believed  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  are  basically  against  the  Viet 
Cong,  because  they  know  their  alms  and  their 
methods.  Despite  many  disappointments 
they  are  disposed  to  look  to  Saigon  for  the 
answer  to  the  communists.  That  Is  what 
this  election  means:  that  millions  of  Viet- 
namese overcame  their  skepticism  and 
apathy — and  fear  of  Viet  Cong  retaliation— 
to  register  their  faith  In  a  non-communist 
future  for  their  country. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  12,  I966| 
Saigon's   BLXcroitAL   Victory 

The  elections  In  South  Vietnam  were  a  suc- 
cess for  Marshal  Ky's  Government  and  Indi- 
rectly  for  the  Johnson  Administration.  Ac- 
cording to  present  available  figures,  three- 
quarters  of  the  eligible  voters  cast  ballots 
This  far  exceeds  Vietnamese  and  American 
hopes  before  election  day. 

The  victory  deserves  full  acknowledgment 
but  Its  effects  should  not  be  exaggerated' 
Candidates  were  merely  elected  to  an  assem- 
bly which  will  draw  up  a  constitution  leading 
to  still  another  election  m  1967  or  1968  lor  as 
representative  a  government  as  the  situation 
and  political  backwardness  of  the  people  will 
permit. 

Since  large  regions  of  South  Vietnam  are 
under  Vietcong  control,  or  subject  to  the 
Vletcong's  threats,  the  election  could  not  lead 
to  a  genuine  popular  majority.  But,  insofar 
as  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  at  this  stage 
of  their  history  could  record  a  democratic 
vote,  they  have  done  so. 

Marshal  Ky,  himself,  has  been  an  In-agaln- 
out-agaln  candidate  for  the  office  of  an 
elected  president,  but  It  is  obvious  th.it  any 
future  government  would  have  to  be  either 
military  or,  if  civilian,  willing  to  prosecute  the 
war.  The  conflict  will  go  on  pretty  much  a^ 
If  the  election,  despite  Its  undoubted  value 
and  success,  had  not  taken  place. 

Hanoi's  Inflexible  reJecOon  of  President 
Johnson's  offer  of  a  mutually  agreed  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  South  Vietnam  shows 
that  neither  the  time  nor  the  circumstances 
are  ripe  for  negotiations  or  a  truce. 

The  block  on  the  road  to  peace  has  been 
made  clear  again  and  again  by  both  sides,  as 
It  was  m  the  recent  exchange.  The  United 
States  says  that  Hanoi  is  the  aggressor  and 
North  Vietnam  says  that  Washington  is  the 
aggressor.  Behind  the  simple  accusations  are 
all  the  complex  forces  of  power  politics,  ideol- 
ogy, nationalism  and  emotions  that  make 
the  war  In  Vietnam  so  stubborn  and.  for  the 
moment,  so  intractable. 

Yet,  the  effort  to  solve  It  and  to  bring  about 
negotiations  must  go  on.  The  United  States 
cannot  assume  that  Hanoi  literally  means, 
and  always  will  mean,  exactly  what  It  says 
today.  North  Vietnam  may  one  day  accept 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  really  Intends 
to  withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia  when  cir- 
cumstances permit,  and  Hanoi  may  also  hope 
that  the  American  escalation  of  the  war  will 
not  continue  to  a  point  of  no  return. 

In  the  diplomatic  game  that  goes  on  be- 
hind the  crack  of  guns  and  thunder  of  bombs. 
the  Ideals  for  which  the  United  States  stands 
gained  a  point  in  yesterday's  election.  The 
Vietcong,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  lost  by  the  same  margin. 
The  war  goes  on,  but  It  has  been  proved  that 
three  out  of  four  of  those  who  could  vote  in 
South  Vietnam  braved  danger  and  future  risk 
to  do  so,  and  thereby  expressed  either  support 
for  or  acquiescence  in  what  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment U  trying  to  do. 


Mr. 


MANSFIELiD.  Mr.  ;  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  cijorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair) .  The  jierk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  propeeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJ^.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MI^RNING 
BUSINESS  [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  businp^?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed 


REDUCTION  OP  U.S.  fpRCES  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mrl  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  possil^tlity  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen],  the  distinguished  i^enior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mt.  Ervin],  and 
the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  KuchelI. 
and  w-ith  their  concurrence,  but  only  on 
my  own  initiative.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Resolution  300,  present- 
ly over  under  the  rule,  bcj  placed  on  the 
calendar.  r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hi^rs  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.J  t»resident,  the 
reason  for  taking  this  acljibn  Is  that,  on 
the  next  legislative  day.  It  would  auto- 
matically become  the  pending  order  of 
business  during  the  mon^ng  hour  and. 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour, 
would  automatically  go  t|  the  calendar. 

It  is  not  my  intention  itio  call  this  up 
before  the  latter  part  of  i  this  month  or 
the  first  part  of  next  month.  No  one's 
rights  are  being  violatea.  Everyone's 
rights  are  being  protected.  I  thought 
this  would  be  the  best  wtor  in  which  to 
handle  this  particular  matter  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have ,  been  reading 
some  stories  relative  to  si  proposal  by  a 
number  of  Senators  to  si^bstantially  re- 
duce the  number  of  troops  in  Europe. 
I  see  in  those  stories  ^uch  words  as 
"probe.""  and  "unnamed  isources"  being 
used;  one  particular  statement  says  in 
reference  to  this  resoluticjn: 

However,  although  the  disparity  Is 
marked — 

That  Is  between  our  contributions  and 
the  contributions  of  the  European  NATO 
nations —  j 

they  say  European  defens^  efforts  are  In- 
creasing and  any  move  now  to  "punish" 
Kurope  by  withdrawing  fovw  or  five  United 
States  divisions  would  be  fMllsh. 

I  do  not  know  who  the  author  of  this 
statement  is.  I  do  not  ihow  who  drew 
the  conclusion  that  we  had  suggested  the 
withdrawal  of  four  or  fivta  U.S.  divisions 
from  Europe.  I 

I  believe  the  resolution  Itself  quotes 
the  word  "substantial"  and  leaves  a  de- 
termination as  to  what  "substantial" 


means  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  interesting  to  read 
these  stories  from  time  to  time. 

A  story  am>ears  In  the  press  today  to 
the  effect  that  certain  unnamed  "U.S. 
officials"  are  opposed  to  the  Senate  sense 
resolution  regarding  a  reduction  in  UJS. 
troops  deployments  in  Europe.  This  op- 
position is  reportedly  based  on  concern 
that  cuts  may  lead  to  "Soviet  probes" 
against  Western  Europe.  May  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  Soviet  probes  are  always  a  pos- 
sibility in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  whether 
or  not  there  are  cuts.  They  are  a  possi- 
bility whether  there  are  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  five  U.S.  divisions  stationed  in 
Western  Europe.  There  have  been,  in 
fact,  periodic  Soviet  probes  during  the 
period  that  six  U.S.  divisions  have  been 
present  in  Europe  and  without  even  the 
whisper  of  cuts. 

There  are  any  niunber  of  other  dire 
possibilities  in  Europe  which  might  grow 
out  of  U.S.  cuts.  The  Albanians  may  be 
emboldened  to  move  against  the  Yugo- 
slavs or  the  Greeks.  The  Austrians  may 
decide  to  retake  the  Tyrol  from  Italy. 
The  East  Germans  may  probe  against  the 
West  Germans  or  the  West  Germans  may 
probe  against  the  East  Germans.  The 
catalog  of  the  dire  consequences  which 
might  flow  from  any  move  with  respect 
to  Europe  can  be  as  endless  as  the  imag- 
ination of  the  cataloger.  It  is  always 
possible  to  find  not  one  but  a  dozen  rea- 
sons for  inertia,  for  doing  nothing,  even 
when  changed  circumstances  clearly  urge 
adjustment  in  what  has  been  a  long  and 
unadjusted  approach.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  doing  nothing  also  may 
produce  its  own  catalog  of  dire  con- 
sequences and  not  only  in  Europe. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  previous 
occasions.  The  Senators  who  Introduced 
this  resolution  examined  the  reasonable 
possibilities  most  carefully  in  the  light 
of  their  understanding  of  present  cir- 
cumstances. They  examined  these  pos- 
sibilities soberly.  They  reached  a  sober 
conclusion.  They  expressed  that  con- 
clusion in  a  sober  resolution.  That  res- 
olution is  entitled  to  sober  consideration 
in  the  Senate. 

The  right.  Indeed,  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  disagree  to  argue  responsibly 
against  the  resolution  is  unquestioned. 
The  opportunity  for  Senators  to  do  so 
will  be  presented  when  this  matter  is 
considered  on  the  floor  or  in  commit- 
tee or  committees  as  the  Senate  may  de- 
cide. The  right  of  others  to  criticize  can 
be  expressed  in  any  of  the  many  avail- 
able forums  of  public  opinion  and  the 
use  of  these  forums  by  any  official  of  the 
executive  branch  of  this  Government  is 
not  questioned. 

I  most  certainly  question,  however,  the 
validity  of  any  criticism  from  those  pub- 
lic officials  who  hide  behind  such  in- 
nominates  as  "U.S.  officials."  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  "decline  to  be  identified" 
in  criticizing  a  proposal  of  this  kind? 
Either  these  "T3S.  officials"  speak  for  this 
Government  or  they  do  not.  If  they  are 
siieaking  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  they 
ought  to  have  no  compunctions  about 
identifying  themselves.  If  that  is  not  the 
case,  then  they  ought  not  to  be  talking  in 
the  first  place. 


How  is  the  criticism  of  unknown  offi- 
cials to  be  evaluated?  Does  it  come  from 
a  relevant  or  irrelevant  source?  Is  it  an 
interested  or  disinterested  source?  Are 
ancient  axes  being  ground  In  this  criti- 
cism? These  are  valid  questions  when- 
ever anonymity  is  the  sponsor  of  criti- 
cism. 

May  I  say  that  those  who  offered  this 
resolution  claim  no  great  expertness. 
They  are,  however,  a  relevant  party  to 
the  question.  They  have,  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  obligation,  as  Senators,  to 
think  and  to  speak  on  a  matter  which  is 
involved  repeatedly  and  deeply  in  the 
votes  which  they  cast  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution. 

The  sponsors  of  this  resolution  do  not 
hide  their  identity  imder  innominates. 
They  are  not  "unnamed  officials."  either 
high  or  low.  They  are  not  "certain  Sena- 
tors, influential  or  uninfluential."  They 
are  simply  Senators  of  their  States  and 
the  United  States  whose  names  are: 
Mansfield.  Rvssell  Long.  Sma'thers. 
Hill.  Richard  Rxtssell.  Hayden.  Mac- 
NTTsoN.  Pastore.  Symingtom.  MnsKiE. 
Hart,  Brewster,  and  Inotjye. 

Nor  do  the  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion seek  anonyrnlty.  Their  names  are 
known.  They  are :  Senators  Morse.  Tal- 
uadge.  Proxmire.  Burdick,  Gruening. 
McIntyre,  Fulbright,  Dominick,  Milton 
Young,  Edward  Long.  Pearson,  Yarbor- 
OUGH,  and  Robert  Bybd. 

When  this  resolution  is  voted  upon, 
moreover,  not  only  the  sponsors  and  co- 
sponsors  but  all  Senators  who  favor  it  or 
oppose  it  will  stand  up  to  be  counted  one 
way  or  another. 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  again: 
I  recognize  that  there  are  risks  In  this 
resolution  even  as  there  are  in  any  course 
of  action  or  inaction  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. There  are  arguments  against  this 
resolution  as  well  as  arguments  for  it. 
Let  them  all  be  heard.  Let  them  be  dis- 
cussed. But  let  those  who  argue  against 
the  resolution  not  discredit  their  own 
opposition  by  resort  to  the  "leaked  story," 
to  the  "background  press  conference." 
to  the  unnamed  "official  source." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news 
articles  on  this  matter  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Sept.   16.  19661 
WrrBDRAWAL  or  VS.  Poacx  Is  Opposed — Offi- 

CIAI.S   PIA*   EUBOPK   B«AT    B>   LXFI   OPKN   TO 

RxD  Moves 

WASHtNOTON,  September  15. — United  States 
officials  cautioned  today  that  If  American 
troops  are  withdrawn  from  Etirope  In  any 
substantial  numbers,  Russia  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  Western  weakness. 

None  of  the  West  European  countries  ap- 
pears ready  to  take  up  the  slack  that  would 
be  left  by  a  large  United  States  troop  with- 
drawal, the  officials  said.  Many  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  countries  could 
not  Increase  their  armed  forces  quickly 
enotigh  because  of  serious  economic  and  po- 
litical problems.  It  was  explained. 

TOP   SICMEaS 

The  officials,  although  decUnlng  to  be 
named,  were  replying  In  effect  to  a  Senate 
Democratic  Policy  Conmiittee  proposal  that 
the  United  States  reduce  its  troops  In  Europe 
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and  give  the  allies  a  chance  to  Oil  their  origi- 
nal troop  quotas. 

The  committee's  proposal  was  made  Sep- 
tember 1  and  co-stgned  by  thirteen  Senators, 
Including  Senator  tlANsmxa  (D.,  MOnt.), 
Democratic  leader  Senator  Russkli.  (D.,  Oa.). 
and  the  Senate  Democratic  whip,  Senator 
LoNO  (D.,  La.). 

But  officials  said  today  that  U  there  Is  to  be 
any  troop  adjiwtment  In  NATO,  United 
States  troops  must  be  maintained  at  full 
strength  during  that  period. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  16,  1966] 

AOMtKISTBATlON    BaKS    TKOOP    CTTT    IN    EUKOPX 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washinoton,  September  16. — United  States 
officials  warned  today  that  major  troop  cuts 
In  Europe — as  recently  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Policy  Committee — might 
precipitate  Soviet  "probes"  and  thereby  en- 
danger the  West's  defensive  flank. 

The  warning  was  regarded  as  a  rebuttal 
of  contentions  by  the  Senate  Majority  Lead- 
er, Mike  MANsnn.o  of  Montana,  and  Influ- 
ential Congressional  alUes  that  a  "substan- 
tial" troop  cut  could  be  made  In  Furope 
"without  adversely  affecting  either  oir  re- 
solve or  ability"  to  meet  our  North  Atlantic 
treaty  commitments. 

In  rebuttal,  Oovemment  officials  who  de- 
clined to  b«  identified  made  it  clear  that 
there  was  no  intention  at  this  time  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  reduce  In  any 
appreciable  degree  the  force  of  five  combat 
divisions  and  three  armored  regiments  that 
have  been  guarding  Europe  since  the  Korean 
War. 

There  may  be  "adjustments,"  one  source 
said,  but  there  wUI  be  no  significant  troop 
withdrawals  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
tains 20  divisions  In  East  Germany. 

Mr.  Mansfizlo  has  been  urging  a  reduction 
of  American  forces  in  Europe  In  recent 
months.  On  August  3  he  and  other  members 
of  the  powerful  E)emocratlc  Policy  Commit- 
tee created  a  stir  In  official  Washington  by 
urging  such  cuts  in  a  resolution. 

Although  Mr.  Mansitklo  and  his  co-spon- 
sors avoided  specific  figures  In  calling  for  a 
"substantial"  reduction  In  the  American 
troop  contribution  to  NATO,  their  move  was 
quickly  countered  by  the  White  House.  Bill 
D.  Moyers,  Presidential  press  secretary,  told 
newsmen  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
had  promptly  informed  the  Senator  that  the 
proposal  would  "not  be  helpful  at  this  time." 

The  emphasis  officials  placed  today  on 
denying  all  thought  of  major  troop  cuts 
was  seen,  too,  as  deliberate  reassurance  to 
NATO  allies  on  the  eve  of  the  visit  here  of 
Chancellor  Erhard  of  West  Germany.  He  Is 
scheduled  to  confer  with  President  Johnson 
and  Cabinet  officials  starting  Sept.  20. 

One  of  the  key  problems  confronting  the 
two  governments  is  how  to  resolve  the  thorny 
"onset"  problem  under  which  West  Germany 
buys  from  the  United  States  arms  or  services 
equivalent  to  the  tTOO-mlUion  the  United 
States  spends  yearly  Ira  keeping  236,000 
soldiers  guarding  West  Germany.  The  cur- 
rent agreement  expires  next  June  30,  and 
there  are  already  signs  of  a  protracted  strug- 
gle over  Its  renewal. 

Mr.  McNamara,  for  example,  regards  arms 
sales  as  an  essential  way  of  covering  the  gold 
drain  caused  by  stationing  United  States 
troops  in  Eurojie.  Moreover,  he  has  said  that 
West  Germany's  12-dlvlsion  army — a  prin- 
cipal element  among  the  24  divisions  on 
NATO's  central  front — is  stUl  seriously  un- 
derequlpped  in  relation  either  to  the  United 
States  Seventh  Army  or  to  other  NATO  divi- 
sions. 

West  German  officials,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  complaining  that  their  nation  Is  being 
Increasingly  pinched  by  inflation  and  by  re- 
lated economic  problems,  that  West  Ger- 
man forces  already  have  more  United  States 
equljMnent  than  they  newl,  and  that  tbey 


are  contrtbutlng  more  to  NATO  in  terms  of 
defense  than  the  Pentagon's  statistic  re- 
flect. 

By  pointing  out  today  the  dangers  In- 
herent  in  any  major  troop  cut  in  West  Eu- 
rope at  this  time,  officials  here  were  not 
only  breasting  the  tide  of  Congressional  pres- 
sure for  such  cute  but  also  were  strengthen- 
ing the  American  hand  for  the  coming  talks. 

In  scotching  rumors  of  impending  troop 
cuts,  the  United  Stotes,  It  was  noted,  will 
be  better  able  to  point  to  the  defense  bur- 
den it  Is  carrying  in  Europe  and  in  Viet- 
nam and  thus  confront  the  Bonn  regime  not 
with   words   but   with  solid   examples. 

American  officials  concede  the  Justice  of 
complaints  about  European  "foot-dragging" 
voiced  by  Mr.  Mansfield  and  colleagues  such 
as  Senators  J.  W.  Pulbbioht,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Rich- 
ard B.  Russeix.  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

They  agree  that  European  members  of 
NATO  are  not  bearing  a  defense  load  simi- 
lar to  the  United  States  either  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  In  uniform  proportionate  to  their 
populations  or  In  the  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  (the  sum  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  in  a  single  year)  devoted 
to  defense. 

However,  although  the  disparity  Is  marked, 
they  say  European  defense  efforts  are  in- 
creasing and  any  move  now  to  "punish" 
Europe  by  withdrawing  four  or  five  United 
States  divisions  would  be  foolish. 

Not  only  is  NATO  stUl  recovering  from  the 
crisis  produced  by  President  de  Gaulle's  with- 
drawal July  1  from  the  Integrated  military 
command  system,  officials  said,  but  also  there 
are  no  signs  of  any  Soviet  accommodation 
In  Central  Europe. 

They  stressed  that  the  Soviet  TTnlon  bad 
repeatedly,  as  In  1961  and  1962,  sought  to 
"probe"  for  Western  weakness  around  Ber- 
lin and  elsewhere. 

"If  the  United  States  brings  back  four 
or  five  divisions,  how  do  you  respond  to  So- 
viet probes?"  one  source  asked. 


MARY  T.  BROOKS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3553)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mary  T,  Brooks. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1966 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER,  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hakt]  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  14765)  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and  State 
jury  selection  and  service,  to  facilitate 
the  desegregation  of  public  education 
and  other  public  facilities,  to  provide 
judicial  relief  against  discriminatory 
housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  has  progressed  In  a  phenomenal 
manner  since  our  forefathers  founded  It. 
Our  technology  and  our  industry  have 
given  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
standard  of  living  second  to  none,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  happiness  of  a 
man  or  of  a  nation  is  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  the  physical  comfort  they 
live  in. 


When  our  country  was  founded,  our 
forefathers  put  forth  what  they  called 
the  rights  of  men  as  a  premise  for  tiie 
establishment  of  our  Government. 

They  expressed  it  as  "the  inalienable 
right  of  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  When  they  put  forth 
this  premise  In  those  vigorous  early  days 
of  our  struggling  Republic,  I  am  sure 
they  knew  what  those  words  meant 
They  and  the  people  who  accepted  and 
subscribed  to  these  rights  understood 
them.  They  imderstood  them  because 
until  that  time  men  had  not  always  had 
those  rights  and  no  nation  had  even  been 
founded  on  these  principles. 

They  had  brought  forth  a  nation 
where  men  were  secure  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  tyrarmy  and  a  nation  in  wliich 
men  were  free  to  pursue  happiness.  Tiiis 
did  not  mean  that  men  could  be  idle  or 
that  happiness  would  be  handed  them  on 
a  platter.  It  meant  only  that  they  had  the 
right  to  work  for  happiness.  In  other 
words,  a  man  by  his  own  efforts  and 
.sweat  could  gain  Independence  and 
dignity  and  he  would  owe  nothing  to  any 
other  man. 

Times  have  changed  and  as  the  lan- 
guage of  this  present  civil  rights  bill  only 
too  well  proves,  we  have  lost  the  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  our  fore- 
fathers. These  rights  which  Americans 
have  gladly  died  to  preserve  so  that  they 
were  able  to  bequeath  them  Intact  to 
their  children  have  become  not  rights  to 
be  exercised  and  worked  for.  but  rights  to 
be  handed  out  like  free  grain  from  the 
Roman  Emperors. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  the  his- 
tory of  men  giving  up  their  security  and 
their  creative  comforts  and  going  out  to 
conquer  a  wilderness  and  to  suffer  great 
hardships  to  fulfill  dreams.  Men  who 
have  suffered  deprivation  to  build  a 
civilization  were  not  men  that  expected 
anything  to  be  given  to  them. 

Our  country  has  grown  beyond  the 
wilderness,  but  the  challenge  of  the  fu- 
ture and  the  responsibilities  of  today  are 
no  less  than  those  of  our  forefathers. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  preserve  the  right 
to  be  free,  he  has  the  duty  to  be  respon- 
sible; not  just  for  his  fellow  men,  but  to 
himself  tis  an  individual.  lie  must  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  his 
own  actions  and  he  must  be  prepared  to 
rise  or  fall  on  his  record. 

But,  today  something  has  happened  to 
us.  We  have  inherited  the  freedoms  and 
the  rights  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers. The  times  are  now  easier  and 
the  everyday  enemies  to  survival  do  not 
seem  so  menacing.  The  old  principles 
still  exist,  but  the  word  "security"  and 
the  right  to  pursue  happiness  are  being 
distorted.  More  and  more  we  are  taking 
the  position  that  security  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  but  it  is  something  we  can  expect 
the  Government  to  provide  for  us  and 
our  children.  There  Is  no  vitality  in 
such  security.  This  socialism  or  com- 
munism, because  they  are  very  hard  to 
distinguish,  have  taken  us  from  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  and  placed  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure. 

Somehow  and  somewhere  we  have  lost 
or  forgotten  one  thing  which  if  absent 
means  that  freedom  and  liberty  cannot 
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even  exist.  That  one  thing  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  man  t^  work  and  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  \»ork. 

Instead  we  are  in  danger  of  swapping 
our  freedom  and  independence  for  the 
privilege  of  being  free  of  the  responsibil- 
ities that  come  with  independence.  In 
the  civil  rights  bill  before  the  Senate 
we  are  told  the  rights  of  men  are  being 
further  protected.  This  pill  provides  not 
rights,  but  the  escape  ffom  rights.  It 
provides  the  opiate  of  a  socialistic  state 
where  property  and  its '  privileges  are 
controlled  by  the  state  buiieaucracy. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  Will  create  a  na- 
tion where  a  man  does  not  have  to  work 
and  struggle  to  provide  for  himself  and 
his  family  the  home  of  his  choice  in  the 
place  of  his  choice  and  among  the  peo- 
ple of  his  choice. 

Instead  we  are  saying :  that  we  will 
pass  a  law  where  he  can  demand  to  live 
anywhere  among  any  i^ple  whether 
he  has  earned  their  respe<  X  or  disregard- 
less  of  their  rights  to  live  among  or 
where  they  choose. 

Mr.  President,  the  eneiny  of  our  free- 
dom now  no  longer  threatens  us  across 
international  boundaries ;  ib  he  now  looks 
out  at  us  from  beneath  the  dome  of  our 
Capitol  and  from  behind  ^he  doors  of  the 
numerous  welfare  agencjles  and  other 
bureaus. 

His  uniform  is  not  that  ^f  the  military 
and  he  does  not  carry  a  ril  le. 

Instead  our  enemy  carries  a  briefcase 
full  of  welfare  forms  ar^d  he  is  armed 
with  coercive  lawsuits  and  he  is  backed 
by  the  might  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  his 
arsenal. 

The  American  dollar  1  is  become  de- 
based and  respectless  n))^  because  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  sc)  much  as  the 
fact  that  our  people  thin  q  less  of  giving 
a  dollar's  worth  of  labor  ih  return  for  a 
dollar's  worth  of  pay. 

We  are  faced  with  an  jarmy  of  soci- 
ologists and  economists  and  welfare  state 
advocates  who  cry  out  to  iUs  to  surrender 
the  struggle  of  persona)  responsibility 
and  to  place  ourselves  in; the  comfort  of 
their  arms.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
sociology,  but  I  would  rather  sleep  com- 
forted with  the  pleasure  of  a  job  well 
done  and  of  having  discharged  my  re- 
sponsibilities than  to  accent  all  of  the  so- 
called  security  of  the  w( 

These  sociologists  cry 
capable  of  responsibility 
and  that  we  do  not  have 
sonally  choose  between  i  good  and  evil 
and  because  of  this  they  kte  asking  us  to 
pass  a  law  which  will  remove  this  respon- 
sibility from  our  shoulders, 

They  would  have  us  ^lleve  that  we 
are  incapable  of  controAing  our  own 
property,  or  administering  our  own  laws, 
or  selecting  our  own  jurist,  or  punishing 
criminals  who  break  our  $tate  laws.  In- 
stead they  are  asking  ui  to  accept  the 
all-powerful  bureaucrat^  control  and 
responsibility  of  these  matters. 

Instead  of  establishing  laws  which  are 
a  sort  of  nationally  sponsored  prizes  for 
idleness  and  ineptitude  we  should  push 
back  these  laws  and  become  as  inde- 
pendent and  uncomprc  Oiising  as  our 
forefathers. 

Socialism  and  commui^m  attack  the 
bastions  of  our  freedom^  in  many  ways 
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Ifare  state. 

^bat  we  are  In- 

and  freedom 

ie  right  to  per- 


and  some  are  very  devious  and  difficult 
to  discern,  but  this  attack  directly  on 
our  rights  is  so  blatant  that  all  Ameri- 
cans must  be  aware  of  it.  We  must 
defend  the  right  to  be  responsible,  hard- 
working citizens  who  have  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor  without  the 
interference  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  fundamental  difference  between 
capitalism  and  communism  lies  here. 
The  choice  is  simply  this — ^we  are  going 
to  have  faith  in  the  American  people  to 
fulfill  their  responsibiUties  or  we  are 
going  to  deprive  them  of  both  their 
rights  and  their  responsibilities.  I  per- 
sonally choose  to  have  faith  in  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  shall 
continue  my  discussion  as  to  title  I  of 
the  bill,  which  is  sought  to  be  made  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  providing 
in  subsection  (a)  for  selection  at  random 
from  the  voter  registration  lists  of  per- 
sons residing  in  each  of  the  counties, 
parishes,  or  similar  political  subdivisions 
within  the  judicial  district  or  division. 

Then  let  us  amend  subsection  (d)  so 
as  to  authorize  and  direct  the  chief  judge 
of  the  circuit  to  prescribe  not  "definite 
and  certain  procedures  to  be  followed" 
but  only  such  general  or  particular  rules 
as  he  shall  find  necessary  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  first 
three  subsections  of  section  1864. 

This  will  do  no  violence  to  any  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  bill;  it  will  preserve 
the  principle  of  random  selection  so  far 
as  possible,  while  complying  with  the 
requirement  for  inclusion  in  the  master 
wheel,  in  the  names  of  persons  residing 
in  each  of  the  counties,  parishes,  or  sim- 
ilar sulidivisions  within  the  district;  and 
it  will  give  the  chief  judge  adequate  au- 
thority to  promulgate  such  rules  as  may 
be  required  to  keep  the  various  jury 
commissions  operating  in  compliance 
with  the  statute.  But  it  will  not  re- 
quire the  chief  judge  to  do  something 
which,  by  definition  of  the  varied  terms 
used  in  requiring  it,  is  impossible  of 
accomplishment. 

At  an  appropriate  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  or  amendments  to  accom- 
plish these  changes  which  I  have  out- 
lined. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1864  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  Senators  will  find  on 
page  5,  lines  8  to  16,  inclusive,  concerns 
the  availability  of  voter  registration  lists 
and  other  records.  I  do  not  concur  in 
the  enactment  of  such  provisions  as  this, 
which  subject  State  ofQcials  to  the  in- 
dignity and  inconvenience  of  having  to 
be  accountable  to  minor  Federal  func- 
tionaries: but  I  recognize  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  getting  this  provision  out 
of  the  bill.  This  is  by  no  means  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill.  It  does  not  add  much,  if  anything, 
to  the  powers  Federal  courts  already  have 
arrogated  to  themselves.  Nevertheless, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  feel  Senators 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  sepa- 
rately on  this  provision.  Accordingly,  I 
shall  oCfer  an  amendment  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to  strike  this  section. 

Subsection  (f)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1864  of  title  28  which  Senators 


will  find  on  page  5  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  14765. 
lines  17  to  21  inclusive,  simply  makes 
provision  for  the  placement  of  additional 
names  in  the  master  jury  wheel  as  neces- 
sary, and  for  the  biennial  emptying  and 
refilling  of  this  wheel.  These  provisions 
are  of  minor  importance,  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  a  likely  subject  of  contro- 
versy. 

PROPOSEO   NEW   SECTION    IS65    OP  TITLE    2S, 
UNITED    STATES   CODE 

The  proposed  new  section  1865  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  which  would  be 
written  into  law  by  enactment  of  title  I 
of  HJl.  14765  carries  the  caption  "Draw- 
ing of  names  from  the  master  jury 
wheel";  but  although  the  section  runs 
from  line  22  on  page  5  over  through  line 
10  on  page  8,  nearly  2i^  pages,  only  the 
first  sentence  of  the  section,  comprising 
less  than  seven  lines,  actually  is  con- 
cerned with  the  drawing  of  names  from 
the  jury  wheel. 

The  rest  of  the  section  Is  concerned 
with  procedures  after  names  have  been 
drawn  from  the  wheel,  including  such 
matters  as  a  requirement  for  appearance 
before  the  clerk  of  persons  whose  names 
are  drawn  from  the  master  jury  wheel, 
the  summoning  of  those  who  do  not  so 
appear,  the  completion  of  a  form  of  ques- 
tionnaire designed  to  elicit  information 
with  respect  to  persons  whose  names  are 
drawn,  and  a  provision  for  penalizing 
prospective  jurors  who  willfully  fail  or 
refuse  to  appear  or  who  willfully  mis- 
represent material  facts  concerning  their 
respective  qualifications  for  jury  service. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1865  of  title  28  contains  an  in- 
herent contradiction  in  that  it  provides 
that  names  shall  be  "publicly  drawn" 
from  the  wheel,  but  that  such  names 
shall  "not  be  disclosed  to  any  person" 
until  a  much  later  date. 

The  sentence  to  which  I  refer  reads  as 
follows : 

From  time  to  time  as  necessary,  the  jury 
commission  shall  publicly  draw  from  the 
master  jury  wheel  the  names  of  as  many 
persons  as  may  be  required  for  jury  service, 
prepare  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names 
drawn,  which  list  shall  not  be  disclosed  to 
any  person  except  pursuant  to  sections  1867 
and  1868  of  this  title,  and  summon  by  cer- 
tified mail  the  persons  whose  names  are 
drawn. 

By  way  of  explanation,  let  me  say  that 
section  1867  deals  with  the  right  of  de- 
fendants in  criminal  csises  to  move  to 
dismiss  the  indictment  or  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  ground  of  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  provisions  respect- 
ing the  qualifications  for  jury  service, 
and  the  placing  of  names  within  and  the 
drawing  of  names  from  master  jury 
wheels.  Section  1868  deals  with  require- 
ments for  the  preservation  of  records  of 
jury  commissions,  which,  with  respect 
to  any  particular  jury  wheel,  are  to  be 
available  for  public  inspection  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years  after  such  wheel  has  been 
emptied  and  all  jurors  whose  names  were 
drawn  from  it  have  completed  their  serv- 
ice. 

Under  present  law,  the  jurors  are  re- 
quired to  be  publicly  drawn,  from  time  to 
time,  as  required;  and  this  always  has 
been  construed  to  mean  that  the  names 
are  made  public   as  they  are  drawn. 
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What  Is  Intended  by  the  provision  In  this 
bill  for  public  drawing  of  names  which 
are  not  to  be  disclosed  to  any  person  Is 
very  dlfBcult  to  envision.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  would  be  possible  to  adminis- 
ter this  provision  in  accordance  with  Its 
terms,  and  I  think  the  Senate  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  amend  it  In  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  workable.  At  the  appro- 
priate time,  I  shall  propose  an  amend- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  new 
section  18C5  requires  the  clerk  to  call  the 
attentlwi  of  the  person  who  has  filled  out 
the  questionnaire  form  to  "any  omissions 
or  apparent  errors"  and  requires  that  the 
person  who  has  filled  out  the  form  there- 
upon to  make  such  corrections  or  addl- 
tims  as  may  be  necessary. 

It  would  also  be  required  of  the  clerk, 
under  the  proposed  new  section  1865, 
that  he  fill  out  the  questionnaire  form  for 
any  person  unable  to  do  It  for  himself, 
and  this  also  seems  to  place  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  clerk.  It  would  be  just 
as  efQdent  in  the  long  run,  and  much  less 
time  consuming  for  both  the  persons 
whose  names  are  drawn  from  the  wheel 
on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  clerk  of  the 
court  and  his  assistants  on  the  other,  if 
the  questionnaires  should  be  mailed  out 
filled  out  in  each  case  either  by  the  in- 
dividual whose  name  was  drawn  or  by 
someone  whom  he  may  procure  to  do  this 
for  him,  and  then  returned  by  mall.  If 
this  simplified  procedure  should  be  fol- 
lowed, it  would  not  be  necessary  for  any 
prospective  juror  to  report  in  person  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  until  after  an  of- 
ficial determination  that  such  person  is 
In  fact  a  qualified  juror,  and  even  then 
not  untU  he  actually  is  needed  in  court 
to  make  up  a  panel  from  which  a  Jury  is 
to  be  selected. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  shall  offer 
a  series  of  amendments  to  simplify  the 
section  in  this  way. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 1865  with  respect  to  the  information 
which  is  to  be  required  from  persons 
whose  names  are  drawn  from  the  master 
jury  wheel  Is  disturbing  in  several 
respects. 

One  of  the  items  of  information  re- 
quired Is  the  sex  of  the  Individual  filling 
out  the  form.  Now.  in  most  cases,  if 
the  name  of  an  individual  is  known,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  sex  of  the 
Individual  from  that  alone.  But  if  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  is  wrong. 
In  connection  with  selections  for  Jury 
service,  why  should  the  sex  of  a  prospec- 
tive juror  be  stressed  by  making  it  a  sep- 
arate question  on  a  required  form? 

The  next  disclosure  required  to  be 
made  on  the  form  Is  the  education  of 
the  Individual  who  Is  filling  it  out.  Here, 
again,  it  appears  that  not  only  is  more 
information  being  sought  than  will  be 
needed  for  the  legitimate  puriwse  of  de- 
termining whether  the  prospective  Juror 
Is  qualified  to  serve,  but  that  there  is 
also  an  overtone  of  possible  discrimina- 
tion baaed  on  the  degree  of  education. 
I  am  not  against  this,  because  my  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  educaUonal  re- 
quirements (or  Jurors  in  excess  of  the 
mere  aUlity  to  read  and  write  are  not 
merely  proper  but  actually  are  desirable. 
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However,  the  policy  of  this  bin  Is  that 
no  person  shall  be  deemed  disqualified  to 
serve  on  a  grand  or  petit  Jury  in  any 
Federal  court  imless  he  is  unable  to  read, 
write,  speak  and  understand  the  EngJ 
Ilsh  language. 

So  long  as  this  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
bni,  explicitly  stated.  I  think  it  is  wrong 
to  require  of  a  prospective  juror  any  in- 
formation about  his  education  beyond 
the  fact  of  whether  he  is  able  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Now,  the  next  item  of  information  to 
be  required  under  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 1865,  as  it  has  come  to  us,  is  the  race 
of  each  prospective  juror. 

But  it  is  the  explicit  policy  of  this  bill, 
as  it  has  been  explained  to  us,  that  there 
is  to  be  no  discrimination  in  selections  for 
jury  service  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 
The  new  section  1862  of  Utle  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  proposed  for  enactment 
by  section  101  of  H.R.  14765.  specifically 
provides  that  no  citizens  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  service  as  grand  or  petit 
Juror  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  national  origin,  or  economic  status. 
So  long  as  that  provision  remains  in  the 
bill,  I  do  not  think  we  should  approve  a 
statutory  requirement  that  a  prospective 
Juror  must  disclose  his  race  on  a  ques- 
tionnaire before  a  decision  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  whether  he  is  quali- 
fied to  serve.  This  Is  especially  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  specifically 
provides  that  determinations  of  eligibility 
to  serve  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
Information  supplied  on  these  question- 
naire forms. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  that  some- 
one, in  connection  with  the  drafting  of 
this  bill,  has  reasoned  that  while  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  citizen  from  jury  service 
on  account  of  race  is  prohibited  by  the 
bill,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  prohibit 
preferment  of  a  prospective  Juror  because 
of  race:  but  any  such  reasoning  is  neces- 
sarily false  since  no  prospective  jiu-or  can 
be  given  preferment  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  prospective  juror,  and 
any  preferment  because  of  race  is  neces- 
sarily at  the  expense  of  some  person  of 
some  other  race,  or  of  all  prospective 
jurors  of  other  races. 

Let  me  pause  a  moment.  Mr.  President, 
for  what  may  appear  to  be  a  digression, 
but  which  in  fact  is  not 

Perhaps  there  may  De  those  m  this 
Chamber  who  have  the  mistaken  Idea 
that  the  law  req\iires  that  there  shall  be 
one  or  more  Negroes  on  a  southern  Jury, 
or  on  a  Jury  in  any  commimity  where 
there  are  Negro  residents.  This  simply 
Is  not  so.  It  is  not  required  that  there 
be  persons  of  the  oriental  race  on  a  Jury 
in  a  district  which  has  a  substantial 
nunvber  of  oriental  residents,  or  that 
there  be  Indians  on  the  Jury  in  a  district 
which  has  a  very  substantial  number  of 
Indian  residents. 

The  number  or  proportion  of  Jurors  of 
any  particular  race  or  color  Is  not  the 
criterion  of  whether  a  Jury  is  acceptable 
or  has  been  fairly  selected.  The  ques- 
tion which  must  be  answered  is  whether 
there  has  been  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  the  Jury. 

Systematic  exclusion  from  Jury  service 
of  persons  of  the  Negro  race  has  been 


held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constltu- 
tional  requirement  for  due  process  of 
law.  This  would  be  true  with  respect  to 
systematic  exclusion  of  persons  of  any 
race  or  color.  Of  course,  such  systematic 
exclusion  of  persons  Is  a  discrimination 
in  the  selection  of  jurors,  and  that  is  tlie 
basic  question  which  the  courts  want 
answered :  Has  there  been  discrimination 
In  the  selection  of  the  Jury,  based  on 
race?  Where  the  answer  is  that  there 
has  not  been  any  such  discrimination,  the 
fact  that  there  are,  or  that  there  are  not 
any  specific  proportion  of  white  jurors 
or  black  Jurors,  or  jurors  of  any  race  or 
color,  is  of  no  consequence. 

Now,  there  Is  a  reverse  side  to  this  coin 
As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago.  it  is  pos- 
sible to  discriminate  not  merely  by  ex- 
cluding persons  of  a  particular  race  or 
service,  but  also  by  giving  preferment  to 
persons  of  a  particular  race  or  color.  And 
such  discrimination  is  Just  as  wrongful 
and  just  as  violative  of  the  constltutionai 
requirements  for  due  process  of  law,  as 
exclusions  based  on  race  or  color. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  Negroes  have 
been  kept  off  a  Jury  merely  because  they 
were  Negroes,  the  selection  of  that  jury 
has  involved  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  and  a  new  trial  may  be  ordered. 
By  the  same  token,  if  any  jurors  of  the 
white  race  have  been  selected  solely  be- 
cause they  were  white,  that  constitutes  a 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  and 
a  new  trial  may  be  ordered. 

Similarly,  if  jurors  of  the  black  race 
have  been  placed  on  the  Jury  solely  be- 
cause they  were  black,  that  constitutes 
a  discrimination  and  a  new  trial  may  be 
ordered. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  handplck  a  jury 
to  include  so  many  white  men  and  so 
many  black  men  is  asking  for  something 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  and 
which  is  therefore  unconstitutional  un- 
der the  decisions  of  our  courts. 

It  may  not  be  the  Intention  of  the 
framers  of  this  bill  that  there  shall  be 
any  such  discrimination — that  is,  dis- 
crimination by  giving  preferment  to  cer- 
tain prospective  jurors  because  of  race  or 
color.  But  there  is  an  implication  of  this 
in  the  provision  that  persons  whose 
names  have  been  drawn  from  the  master 
jury  wheel  shall  be  required,  before  it 
has  l)een  determined  whether  they  are 
eligible  for  Jury  service,  to  provide  In- 
formation with  respect  to  their  race  or 
color. 

In  this  respect,  this  bill  as  it  stands 
leans  In  the  same  direction  as  those  who 
want  to  construe  desegregation  to  mean 
the  same  thing  as  integration.  This  con- 
fusion, whether  deliberate  or  inten- 
tional, is  one  of  the  root  causes  of  a  great 
deal  of  racial  disorder.  The  courts  have 
ordered  desegregation  in  our  schools,  and 
in  public  conveyances  involving  inter- 
state transportation,  and  in  certain  pub- 
lic accommodatloiM,  and  so  on;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  this  land  who. 
for  one  reason  or  another,  want  to  use 
and  try  to  use  these  court  orders  as 
Justification  for  forced  integration  of  the 
races  In  as  many  spheres  of  activity  as 
they  can  reach,  even  if  this  necessitates 
such  expedients  as  carrying  white  chil- 
dren by  bus  outside  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods to  attend  schools  which  are  pre- 
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domlnantly  Negro,  and  cirrying  Negro 
children  by  bus  outside  th^Jr  own  neigh- 
borhoods to  attend  schools  which  are 
predominantly  white;  or  requiring  mem- 
bers of  a  private  club  to  give  up  their 
right  of  freedom  of  association  In  order 
to  accept  particular  Negro  applicants  for 
membership;  or  requiring  employers  to 
reserve  a  certain  proportiwi  of  the  jobs 
in  their  respective  organizations  for 
members  of  the  Negro  rade-  Of  course, 
all  of  these  things  are  wrong.  The  basic 
conception  that  desegregation  equals 
integration  is  wrong. 
have  this  erroneous  notior 
working  for  these  thlnd 
wrong,  have  not  been  rebuffed  as  they 
should  have  been,  and  are  fcontinulng  to 
make  progress  toward  tr 
goals.  I  think  this  is 
there  are  so  many  who 
picture  clearly,  but  who| 
maddeningly  in  regarding  i 
society  any  person  who 
their  own  impressions  of 
or  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  eairller  that  this 
point  which  I  have  just  been  discussing 
was  not  really  a  digression.  Let  me  make 
that  clear  now  by  poyitlng  out  explicitly 
what  It  has  to  do  With  Ihe  bill  under 
consideration.  I 

This  bill.  If  enacted,  will  make  it  a  re- 
quirement of  Federal  law  ^at  3very  per- 
son whose  name  is  drawn  fk'om  a  master 
jury  wheel,,  and  who  therpby  becomes  a 
prospective  juror  in  any  Federal  district 
court,  shall  be  required  tb  furnish  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  his  $ex,  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  race,  among  other  matters, 
by  answering  questions  on  b  form  which 
is  then  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  de- 
termining whether  he  is  qiialifled  to  serve 
as  a  juror.  I 

If  there  is  no  thought  of  discriminat- 
ing on  the  basis  of  sex  or  race,  and  no 
thought  of  discriminating;  with  regard 
to  education,  except  with  respect  to  pro- 
spective jurors  who  are  not  able  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language,  why  Is  this  information 
about  sex  and  education  and  race  called 
for?   Why  is  it  needed? 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  merely 
calling  for  this  Information  carries  an 
implication  of  an  Intent  w  discriminate. 

I  think  there  Is  an  innention  to  dis- 
criminate, Mr.  President,  lido  not  charge 
that  all  of  those  who  have  isupported  this 
bill  In  order  to  get  it  hetoM  us  now  real- 
ize the  fact,  but  I  do  s^y  that  in  my 
opinion  this  requirement  f pr  the  furnish- 
ing by  prospective  jurorfc  of  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  sex  and  education 
and  race  Is  In  the  bill  because  it  is  de- 
sired and  Intended  that  lurles  shaU  be 
kept  racially  balanced,  sexually  balanced, 
and  perhaps  even  educationally  bal- 
anced, through  the  discriipinatory  prac- 
tice of  giving  a  preferment  to  prospective 
jurors  of  particular  race  or  color,  or  of 
particular  sex,  or  even  dH  a  particular 
degree  of  education. 

Of  the  three  forms  of  discrimination 
envisaged  and  intended,  Iri  toy  judgment, 
by  far  the  greatest  drive  Us  back  of  dls- 
prtmlnatlon  based  on  race.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  find  little  or  no  oppo- 
atlon  to  an  amendment  striking  out 
the  requirements  for  fuirnlshing  infor- 


mation with  respect  to  sex  and  educa- 
tion, especially  if  the  vote  is  by  rollcall; 
but  I  feel  there  will  be  substantial  ob- 
jection to  an  amendment  striking  out 
the  requirement  for  disclosure  by  each 
prospective  juror  of  his  race  or  color. 

The  only  reason  such  information 
could  be  needed  would  be  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  pack  the  qualified  juror  wheels, 
from  which  jury  panels  are  to  be  drawn, 
with  persons  of  a  particular  race,  there- 
by assuring  that  a  substantial  number 
of  juries  selected  from  these  panels  will 
be  from  the  race  favored  in  filling  the 
wheel.  This  is  just  a  method  of  pack- 
ing the  jury  panels  drawn  from  these 
wheels,  and  therefore  packing  juries, 
with  persons  of  a  particular  race.  I 
charge  that  it  is  the  objective  of  some 
of  the  supporters  of -this  bill  to  be  able 
to  pack  juries,  improperly  of  course,  but 
under  cover  of  law,  with  members  of  the 
Negro  race.  That  is  the  philosophy  im- 
plied in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as 
it  has  come  to  us,  Mr.  President;  and 
I  do  not  think  these  provisions  got  into 
the  bill  by  accident. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  offer 
amendments  to  strike  the  requirement 
for  the  furnishing  of  information  by 
prospective  jurors  with  respect  to  their 
race  and  their  sex,  and  except  as  to 
whether  they  can  read,  write,  speak, 
and  understand  the  English  language, 
with  respect  to  their  education.  I  shall 
offer  these  amendments  one  by  one,  and 
I  shall  demand  a  rollcall  on  each,  so  that 
the  Senate  and  the  country  can  see  any 
differences  In  voting  on  three  amend- 
ments involving  Identical  principals,  but 
one  of  which  would  remove  an  Implica- 
tion of  intended  discrimination  with 
respect  to  race,  another,  the  Implica- 
tion of  Intended  discrimination  because 
of  sex,  and  the  third,  the  implication  of 
intended  discrimination  because  of  edu- 
cation. 

I  offer  a  challenge  to  any  colleague 
who  proposes  to  vote  to  retain  the  re- 
quirement that  each  prospective  jiuror 
must  disclose  his  race  before  it  is  deter- 
mined whether  he  is  qualified  to  serve. 
My  challenge  Is  this:  explain  why  this 
disclosure  is  necessary,  if  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  there  shall  be  any  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  either  by 
way  of  exclusion  or  by  way  of  prefer- 
ment. 

If  that  caimot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, Mr.  President,  and  if  these  pro- 
visions for  disclosures  of  race  are  left  In 
the  bill,  the  fact  will  stand  starkly  on 
the  horizon  that  this  bill  contains  pro- 
visions which  will  facilitate  discrimina- 
tion, and  that  it  is  contennplated  and 
intended  that  information  obtained  im- 
der  this  provision  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  discrimination.  I  hope,  and 
I  believe,  that  the  courts  will  take  this 
into  account  in  passing  upon  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  measiu-e,  in  the 
event  it  is  enacted. 

Another  provision  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1865  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  which  would  be  written  Into  law 
by  enactment  of  the  bill  H.R.  14765,  is 
a  requirement  that  each  person  who  is  a 
prospective  juror  In  a  Federal  court,  by 
virtue  of  having  had  his  name  drawn 
from  a  master  Jury  wheel,  shall  answer 


in  writing  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
has  any  physical  or  mental  Infirmity  im- 
pairing his  capacity  to  serve  as  a  juror. 

The  trouble  with  this  provision  is  that 
very  few  individuals  are  in  a  position  to 
give  an  accurate  appraisal  of  their  own 
physical  condition;  and  with  respect  to 
mental  infirmity,  we  all  know  that  an  in- 
dividual who  is  completely  insane  is 
quite  likely  to  regard  himself  as  the 
sanest  person  in  the  world,  while  many 
Individuals  who  are  quite  sane  have 
occasional  doubts  as  to  their  own  sanity. 

The  most  which  could  be  required  of 
any  prospective  jiu-or,  I  believe  is  that 
he  disclose  what  he  knows  with  respect 
to  any  physical  infirmity,  or  any  diag- 
nosis made  by  a  qualified  physician 
with  respect  to  his  mental  condition.  To 
impose  upon  any  individual,  as  this  bill 
imposes  upon  prospective  jxu"ors,  an 
absolute  obligation  to  tell  "whether  he 
has  any  physical  or  mental  infirmity  im- 
pairing his  capacity  to  serve  as  a  juror" 
is  asking  altogether  too  much. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  this  require- 
ment to  one  which  an  ordinary  person 
can  be  expected  to  comply  with  accuracy. 
Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  proposed  sec- 
tion 1865  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
which  Senators  will  find  beginning  on 
Une  16,  page  7,  of  the  bUl  H.R.  14765,  is 
concerned  with  enforcement  of  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  provisions  of  this  section  do 
not  appear  grossly  unreasonable,  contain 
no  internal  confilcts.  do  not  conflict  with 
any  other  part  of  the  bill,  and  are  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  be  administered  without 
excessive  trouble. 

This  subsection  has  two  penalty 
clauses.  One  penalizes  failiu'e  to  appear 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  court  after  hav- 
ing failed  to  comply  with  a  summons, 
or  failing  to  show  good  cause  for  non- 
compliance with  the  summons.  The 
other,  provides  a  penalty  for  willful  mis- 
representation by  a  prospective  juror,  of 
a  material  fact  concerning  his  exemp- 
tion from  jury  service  or  concerning  his 
qualifications  for  jury  service.  The  pen- 
alty provided  in  each  instance  is  the 
same,  a  maximum  fine  of  $100.  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  3  days,  or 
both. 

PROPOSED     NEW     SECTION      1866     OF     TIIXE      28 
DNrrEO    STATES    CODE 

The  proposed  new  section  1866  of  title 
28.  which  would  be  enacted  under  the 
terms  of  section  101  of  the  bill  H.R. 
14765  as  it  has  come  to  us  from  the 
other  body,  is  entitled  "Qualifications  for 
Jury  service."  and  contains  substantial 
provisions  which  belong  under  that 
heading.  This  section  also  contains 
provisions  respecting  the  use  of  what  Is 
termed  a  "qualified  jury  wheel."  and 
respecting  the  notification  of  persons 
whose  names  are  drawn  from  such  a 
wheel  for  jury  service. 

Considering  first  subsection  (a)  of  this 
proposed  new  section  1866.  which  Sena- 
tors will  find  beginning  on  line  12.  page 
8.  of  the  bill  H.R.  14765,  we  find  that  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  subsection  in- 
volves a  rather  peculiar  provision  re- 
specting the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  which  prospective  jurors  are 
qualified  for  Jury  service. 
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So  that  Senators  who  do  not  happen 
to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  before  them 
may  understand  what  is  Involved  here. 
let  me  read  this  sentence  from  the  sub- 
section: 

Th*  Jury  ootnmlndon  shall  determine  solely 
on  the  haaU  of  InTormatlon  provided  on  the 
juror  quAUneation  form  or  the  returned 
summons  whether  a  person  Is  quaUfled  for  or 
exempt  from  Jury  service;  provided,  that 
•uch  determination  shall  be  made  by  the 
court  If  other  objective  evidence  obtained  by 
the  Jury  commission  Indicates  that  a  person 
U  not  quaUfled  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(1).  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  hereof. 

To  make  this  intelligible,  several  facts 
must  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  so-called  "juror  qualiflcatlon 
form,"  is  a  questionnaire  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  filled  in  by  every  person 
whose  name  is  drawn  from  a  master  jury 
wheel;  that  is.  by  every  person  who  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  prospective  juror. 

The  term  "returned  summons"  refers 
to  summonses  which  have  been  sent  to 
prospective  jurors  whose  names  were 
drawn  out  of  the  master  jury  wheel,  and 
who  did  not  fill  out  and  return  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Any  such  person  who  feels 
that  he  is  entitled  to  exemption  from 
Jury  service  is  authorized  under  an 
earlier  provision  to  return  the  summons 
with  a  signed  statement  of  what  he  con- 
siders the  basis  for  his  exemption.  Any 
person  who  gets  one  of  the  questlon- 
nxdres.  designated  as  a  "juror  qualifica- 
tion form."  also  is  authorized  to  give,  as 
part  of  a  signed  statement  on  the  form, 
any  reason  he  may  consider  a  solid  basis 
for  his  exemption  from  jury  duty.  There 
is  a  penalty  provided,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  willful  misrepresentation  of  a  mate- 
rial fact  concerning  entitlement  t)  ex- 
emption from  Jury  service,  or  concerning 
the  individual's  qualifications  for  Jury 
service. 

The  Jury  commission  in  each  Instance 
will  consist  of  the  clerk  of  the  Federal 
district  court,  who  may  designate  a 
deputy  to  act  for  him,  plus  a  Jury  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  court. 

Since  the  proviso  in  this  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1866  refers 
to  qualifications  for  jury  duty  under  sub- 
paragraphs (1),  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  same  section,  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  look  ahead  to  the  next 
page  of  the  bill  and  read  these  subpara- 
graphs at  this  time. 

Subparagraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
authorizes  disqualification  for  Jury  serv- 
ice If  the  prospective  Juror  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  21  years  old  who 
has  resided  for  a  period  of  1  year  within 
the  Judicial  district 

Subparagraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
authorizes  disqualification  for  jury  serv- 
ice if  the  individual  is  incapable,  by  rea- 
son of  mental  or  physical  infirmity  to 
render  efficient  Jury  service. 

Subparagraph  (4)  authorizes  disquali- 
fication if  the  individual  has  a  charge 
pending  against  him  for  the  comimisslon 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
for  more  than  1  year,  or  if  the  individual 
has  been  convicted  of  such  a  crime  In  a 
State  or  Federal  court  of  record,  and  his 
dvll  rights  have  not  been  restored  by 
pardon  or  amnesty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  subparagraph  (4)  is 
highly  objectionable  because  it  applies  a 


sanction  on  the  basis  of  a  mere  charge  of 
a  crime,  without  conviction.  However,  I 
shall  discuss  that  point  more  at  length  a 
little  later.  Right  now  we  are  concerned 
with  the  grounds  for  disqualification 
which  the  district  court  is  to  consider 
and  decide,  imder  the  proviso  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  if  evidence  of  disqualification 
arises  from  any  source  other  than  the 
Juror  qualification  form  or  summons  re- 
turned by  the  prospective  Juror. 

At  this  point  we  should  note,  I  think, 
that  whereas  subsection  (b)  Includes 
four  subparagraphs  each  stating  a  basis 
upon  which  a  prospective  juror  may  be 
disqualified  from  service,  the  proviso  In 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  only 
permits  the  court  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine the  issue  under  three  of  these  four 
numbered  subparagraphs. 

The  basis  of  disqualification  which  the 
court  is  not  authorized  to  consider  and 
decide  Is  whether  the  prospective  juror 
is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak,  and  un- 
derstand the  English  language. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  in 
the  report  to  the  other  body  from  Its 
committee,  or  in  the  debate  on  this  bill 
which  took  place  in  the  other  body,  to 
explain  why  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion of  ability  to  read,  write,  speak,  and 
understand  the  E^nglish  language  is  with- 
held from  the  court  under  circumstances 
in  which  the  respective  groimds  stated  in 
the  other  three  subparagraphs  in  sub- 
section <b)  are  made  expressly  subject  to 
comt  determination. 

The  result  of  leaving  out  this  groimd, 
stated  in  subparagraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  borders  on  the  ridiculous,  but  is 
saved  from  being  ridiculous  by  the  fact 
that  under  some  circumstances  this  re- 
sult could  be  very  serious  Indeed. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  paragraph  of 
subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 1866  provides  for  determination  of 
whether  a  person  is  qualified  for  or  ex- 
empt from  Jury  service  "solely  on  the 
basis  of  information  provided  on  the 
Juror  qualification  form  or  the  returned 
summons."  However,  In  the  case  of  the 
grounds  for  disqualification  stated  In 
paragraphs  1,  3,  and  4  of  subsection  (b), 
the  proviso  amounts  to  an  escape  clause! 
passing  the  issue  to  the  court  for  deter- 
mination if  objective  evidence  comes  to 
the  Jury  commission,  from  any  source 
other  than  the  Juror  qualification  form 
or  the  returned  summons  which  Indi- 
cates that  the  prospective  Juror  Is  not 
qualified.  Thus,  If  the  questionnaire 
filled  In  by  the  prospective  Juror  states 
that  he  Is  21  years  old  and  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  resided  for 
more  than  1  year  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict, the  prospective  Juror  wUl  have  to 
be  declared  qualified  imder  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b),  unless  evi- 
dence comes  to  the  jury  commission 
from  another  source  that  the  Individual 
Is  In  fact  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
21  years,  or  has  not  resided  within  the 
Judicial  district  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
In  the  event  such  evidence  Is  received! 
the  question  of  whether  the  prospective 
Juror  is  disqualified  under  subparagraph 
1  of  subsection  (b)  Is  passed  to  the  court, 
which  may  consider  any  pertinent  evi- 
dence In  reaching  its  determination. 


If  a  prospective  Juror  writes  on  his 
questionnaire  or  on  his  returned  sum- 
mons that  he  Is  not,  by  reason  of  mental 
or  physical  infirmity.  Incapable  of  ren- 
dering efficient  Jury  service,  that  state- 
ment will  be  conclusive  of  the  fact  in 
determining  his  eligibility  under  sub- 
paragraph (3)  of  subsection  (b),  unless 
evidence  comes  to  the  Jury  commission 
from  another  source  which  Indicates 
that  the  prospective  Jim)r  Is  in  fact  in- 
capacitated to  render  efficient  jury  serv- 
ice; in  which  case  the  issue  passes  to  the 
court  for  determination  on  the  basis  of 
any  pertinent  information  available  to 
It,  after  such  Inquiry  as  the  court  may 
wish  to  make. 

If  the  person  whose  name  has  been 
drawn  from  the  master  Jury  wheel  re- 
turns his  jury  qualification  questionnaire 
form  with  a  statement  that  he  has  never 
been  charged  with  or  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  any  State  or  Federal  court,  the 
Jury  commission  will  have  to  deem  him 
qualified  for  Jury  service  imder  sub- 
paragraph (4)  of  subsection  (b).  un- 
less evidence  comes  to  the  Jury  commis- 
sion, from  another  source,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  statement  by  the  prospec- 
tive Juror  is  untrue;  in  which  case  the 
Issue  goes  to  the  court  for  determination. 
SIS  in  the  case  of  the  other  examples 
which  I  have  cited. 

However,  if  the  Juror  qualification  form; 
or  the  summons,  returned  by  a  prospec- 
tive Juror  states  that  he  is  able  to  read. 
write,  speak,  and  understand  the  English 
language,  the  jury  commission  will  have 
to  rude  that  he  Is  qvialified  under  sub- 
paragraph (2)  of  subsection  (b).  There 
is  now  provision  for  passing  the  issue 
to  the  court.  As  the  proposed  law  is 
now  written,  the  jury  commission  would 
have  to  make  this  favorable  determina- 
tion even  if  it  should  be  presented  with 
or  offered  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
prospective  Juror  could  not  in  fact  either 
read  or  write  simple  English,  or  even  that 
he  could  not  write  anythliig  except  his 
own  name.  With  respect  to  this  question 
of  whether  the  prospective  juror  is  able 
to  read,  write,  speak,  and  imderstand  the 
English  language,  the  Jury  commission 
will  be  prohibited  from  considering  any 
information  or  evidence  of  any  kind 
which  is  not  provided  on  the  Juror  quali- 
fication form  or  summons  which  is  re- 
turned by  the  prospective  juror. 

The  effect,  of  course,  is  to  let  each  pro- 
q?ective  juror  decide  for  himself  whether 
he  is  able  to  read,  write,  speak,  and  un- 
derstand the  English  language.  The  jury 
commission  will  be  bound  absolutely  by 
the  determination  on  this  point  which  is 
made  and  stated  by  the  prospective 
Juror. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  intended  re- 
sult, surely  it  is  a  result  not  to  be  de- 
sired: and  at  the  appropriate  time  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  so  as  to  give  the 
court  the  same  power  to  consider  and  de- 
cide the  issue  of  qualiflcatlon  on  this 
ground — that  is,  under  subparagraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (b) — as  the  court  is  given 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  other  per- 
mitted grounds  for  disqualification  of  • 
prospective  Juror. 

A  rather  ihterestizig  idu«se  is  to  be 
found  in  the  proviso  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed 
new  section  1866,  which  should  have  our 
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attention  for  a  moment.  The  phrase  to 
which  I  refer  is  "objective  evidence."  It 
vrtll  be  remembered  that  the  proviso  calls 
for  passing  an  issue  of  poeeible  disquali- 
fication to  the  court  for  j  determination 
"if  other  objective  evidence  obtained  by 
the  jury  commission  indicates  that  a  per- 
son is  not  qualified." 

How  is  the  phrase  "objective  evidence" 
to  be  construed,  and  what  is  the  result 
of  so  construing  it?  |  i 

Contrary  to  what  we  might  expect,  this 
phrase  "objective  evidence"  is  not  a 
phrase  of  art;  that  is.  it i  does  not  have 
an  accepted  legal  meaninc:.  The  phrase 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  leading  law 
dictionaries;  and  though  both  Black's 
Law  Dictionary  and  Boutler's  Law  Dic- 
tionary contain  lengthy  passages  on  "evi- 
dence." the  phrase  "objective  evidence" 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  enduing  discourse 
on  evidence  in  general  4nd  its  various 
subdivisions;  neither  is  the  phrase  "sub- 
jective evidence,"  which  some  might 
think  of  as  the  opposite  olj  "objective  evi- 
dence." 

Neither  Black's  nor  Bouvier's  contains 
a  definition  of  the  wordsj  "objective"  or 
contains  a  definition  of  libe  word  "sub- 
jective." Neither  the  prause  "objective 
evidence"  nor  the  phrase  j'feubjective  evi- 
dence" are  to  be  found  m  "Words  and 
Phrases."  i 

It  appears  we  must  have  recourse, 
therefore,  to  the  ordinanr  or  language- 
dictionary  defljiitlon  of  Vobjective." 

The  dictionary  tell  us  dtiat  "objective" 
has  several  meanings,  ithe  first  defini- 
tion given  Is  "of  or  relatet^  to  an  object  of 
action  or  feelings;  having  the  status  of 
or  constituting  an  object:  jemphasizing  or 
expressing  the  nature  of  reality  as  it  is 
apart  from  personal  reflections  or  feel- 
ings; expressing  or  involving  the  use  of 
facts  without  distortion  br  personal  feel- 
ings or  prejudices."  I 

As  a  secondary  definitlDn  of  "objec- 
tive." the  dictionary  gives  t  "derived  from 
sense  perception."  A  thttti  definition  is 
given  as  "belonging  or  reflating  to  an  ob- 
ject to  be  delineated."     | 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  clue  tlo  the  definition 
intended  by  the  draftersj  of  this  bUl  in 
the  fact  that  the  provipo  in  question 
modifies  the  phrase  "objjactive  evidence 
obtained  by  the  jury  commission"  by 
preceding  it  with  the  wortf  "other."  The 
meaning,  obviously,  is  evidence  other 
than  that  obtained  from  |he  juror  quali- 
fication form  or  sumnwtK  returned  by 
the  prospective  juror.  lii  this  sense,  it 
would  appear  that  the  phi-ftse  "other  evi- 
dence" which  the  word  "objective"  modi- 
fies, means  evidence  objtained  from  a 
source  outside  the  jury  commission  itself. 

If  this  construction  is  to  be  given  to 
the  phrase,  the  result  wlli  be  that  a  jury 
conunission  may  not  act  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  its  own  knowledge,  but  only 
upon  evidence  obtained  flnom  an  outside 
source,  in  determining  whether  an  Issue 
of  qualiflcatlon  of  a  pro^iectlve  juror  is 
to  be  passed  to  the  court 
tion. 

We  have  already  seen ^ 

language  which  has  come  to  us  for  con- 
sideration, the  jury  commission  would 
not  be  permitted  to  make  any  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  issue  of  qualifica- 
tion on  the  basis  of  its  <mn  knowledge. 


for  determina- 
that 


under  the 


or  on  the  basis  of  any  other  evidence  not 
provided  on  the  juror  qualification  form 
or  simimons  returned  by  the  prospective 
Juror. 

Now  we  see  the  prospect  that  the 
phrase  "objective  evidence."  or  the 
phrase  "other  objective  evidence"  may 
well  be  construed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Jury  commission  will  not  be  able  to 
pass  an  issue  of  qualification  to  the  court 
for  determination  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
knowledge  that  the  Information  provided 
on  the  juror  qualification  form  or  re- 
tiuTied  summons  Is  inaccurate  or  untrue, 
but  may  only  pass  the  issue  to  the  court 
when  the  evidence  indicating  that  the 
prospective  juror  is  disqualified  comes 
from  a  source  other  than  the  juror  qual- 
ification form  or  summons  returned  by 
the  prospective  juror,  and  other  than  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  commission 
Itself,  which  we  must  assume  includes 
the  personal  knowledge  of  its  members, 
the  appointed  jury  commission  and  the 
court  clerk. 

Under  such  a  construction  of  the 
phrase  "objective  evidence,"  or  the 
phrase  "other  objective  evidence,"  if  a 
jury  commission  received  a  juror  quali- 
fication form  indicating  that  the  pros- 
pective juror  was  21  years  of  age.  and  if 
both  members  of  the  jury  commission 
had  been  personally  present  at  the  birth 
of  the  prospective  juror  only  20  years 
earlier,  but  if  there  was  no  other  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  jury  commission 
on  the  question,  the  commission  woiid 
have  to  rule  the  prospective  juror  quali- 
fied, though  both  members  of  the  com- 
mission would  know  him  to  be  imquall- 
fied. 

This  is  an  absxird  and  wholly  Inequi- 
table result,  which  must  not  be  per- 
mitted. Even  the  possibility  of  it  must 
not  be  permitted. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  elim- 
inating the  word  "objective."  For  that 
matter.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not 
going  further,  and  providing  that  the  is- 
sue of  qualification  for  jury  service  also 
shall  be  passed  from  the  jury  commis- 
sion to  the  court  for  determination  if  any 
evidence  possessed  by  or  known  to  the 
Jury  commission  indicates  that  the  pro- 
spective Juror  Is  not  properly  qualified. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  accomplish  this. 

The  language  of  this  first  paragraph 
of  the  proposed  new  section  1866,  as  it 
has  come  to  us,  is  peculiar  in  another  re- 
spect. It  would  require  a  jury  commis- 
sion to  submit  to  the  court  for  determina- 
tion the  question  of  whether  a  prospec- 
tive juror  is  qualified  for  jury  service  if 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Jury  from  a 
source  other  than  the  information  pro- 
vided on  a  form  or  summoris  returned  by 
the  prospective  juror  himself  indicates 
that  the  prospective  juror  Is  not  quali- 
fied. 

I  think  we  must  presume  that  what 
was  Intended  here  was  to  pass  the  issue 
to  the  court  for  determination  if  the  in- 
formation provided  by  the  prospective 
jxuror  indicated  that  he  was  qualified,  and 
the  information  ot>tained  by  the  jury 
commission  from  another  source  indi- 
cated that  he  was  not  qualified.  But 
this  is  not  what  the  proposed  new  sub- 
section says.  The  proviso  is  effective — 
that  is,  the  Issue  must  be  turned  over 


to  the  court  for  detennlnatlon — In  the 
event  evidence  is  obtained  by  the  Jury 
commission  indicating  that  the  prospec- 
tive juror  is  not  qualified,  even  though 
the  information  which  the  Juror  him- 
self has  supplied  also  indicates  that  he 
Is  not  qualified. 

This  Is  not  spoken  of  In  the  committee 
report,  in  the  other  body,  as  a  result 
which  was  intended;  and  of  course,  no 
reason  is  given  why  such  a  resiilt  would 
be  desirable,  or  is  considered  desirable. 

I  do  not  think  this  result  is  desirable. 
Neither  is  it  consistent.  The  jury  com- 
mission is  required  to  find  a  prospective 
juror  to  be  disqualified  from  jury  serv- 
ice if  the  information  provided  by  the 
prospective  juror  himself  on  a  qualifica- 
tion form  or  a  returned  summons  indi- 
cates that  he  is  not  qualified,  and  no 
other  evidence  is  available:  but  if  other 
evidence  obtained  by  the  jury  commis- 
sion also  Indicates  that  the  prospective 
juror  is  not  qualified,  thus  in  effect,  rein- 
forcing the  prospective  juror's  own  state- 
ment, the  jury  commission  is  not  per- 
mitted to  make  this  determination  but 
must  pass  the  issue  to  the  court,  for  de- 
termination by  the  court. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  jury 
commission  is  required  to  submit  the  is- 
sue of  whether  the  prospective  juror  is 
qualified,  if  the  information  furnished 
by  the  prospective  juror  himself  indicates 
that  he  is  qualified  and  other  evidence 
obtained  by  the  Jury  commission  indi- 
cates that  he  is  not,  the  reverse  is  not 
true.  If  the  information  provided  by  the 
prospective  juror  himself,  on  a  juror 
qualification  form  or  returned  summons. 
Indicates  that  he  is  not  qualified,  the 
jury  commission  must  find  him  not  quali- 
fied even  if  the  commission  obtains  con- 
clusive evidence  from  another  source 
that  the  applicant  is  in  fact  fully 
qualified. 

In  such  a  case,  presumably  the  jury 
commission  would  prosecute  the  pro- 
spective juror  for  willfully  misrepresent- 
ing a  material  fact  concerning  his  quali- 
fications for  jury  service;  but  as  we  have 
seen,  the  maximum  penalty  in  the  case 
of  a  conviction  on  this  charge  would  bs 
not  more  than  $100  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  3  days,  or  both; 
and  under  some  circumstances  a  pro- 
spective juror  might  consider  that  a  risk 
worth  taking  in  order  to  escape  Jury 
duty. 

Such  ridiculous  and  luijustifiable  re- 
sults should  be  eliminated  as  possibili- 
ties by  an  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit the  jury  commission  to  make  a 
determination  with  respect  to  jury  quali- 
fication where  evidence  obtained  by  the 
jury  commission  corroborates  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  prospective  juror 
himself  and  which  would  require  that 
the  issue  of  jury  qualification  be  passed 
to  the  court  for  determination  if  without 
regard  to  whether  the  prospective  juror 
regarded  himself  qualified  or  unqualified, 
evidence  obtained  by  the  jury  commis- 
sion contradicts  the  Information  pro- 
vided on  the  juror  qualification  form  or 
the  retiu'ned  simimons,  or  the  logical  con- 
clusions or  implications  to  t>e  drawn  from 
such  information.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  ac- 
complish this  result. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
new  section  1866  which  enactment  of 
title  I  of  the  bill  B.R.  1476S  woitld  make 
part  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Issue  of  whether  a  person  whose  name 
has  been  drawn  from  a  master  jury  wheel 
Is  exempt  from  jury  service  Is  to  be  de- 
cided solely  by  the  jury  commission,  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  information  pro- 
vided in  a  so-called  juror  qualification 
form,  actually  a  questionnaire,  returned 
by  a  prospective  juror  himself,  or  infor- 
mation provided  by  the  prospective  Juror 
on  a  summons  returned  by  him  to  the 
court  with  a  claim  of  exemption. 

The  proposed  new  section  1866  pro- 
vides for  passing  to  the  coiu-t  the  issue  of 
qualification  for  jury  service  where  other 
evidence  conflicts  with  the  information 
provided  on  the  juror  quallflcation  form 
or  the  returned  summons.  But  there  is 
no  similar  provision  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  exemption  from  jury  service.  As 
we  shall  see,  this  bill  treats  disqualifica- 
tion and  exemption  as  entirely  separate 
things,  though  the  result  may  be  the  same 
in  either  case. 

This  lack  of  a  provision  for  court  de- 
termination with  respect  to  exemption 
Is  doubly  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
imder  the  terms  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 1872.  which  enactment  of  the  bill 
HJl.  14765  would  make  part  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  there  is  a 
specific  provision  that  the  chief  judge  of 
the  district  may  exempt  certain  occupa- 
tional classes  of  persons  from  jury  serv- 
ice on  the  basis  of  a  finding  of  extreme 
inconvenience  or  other  adverse  effect  on 
the  public  interest. 

If  a  prospective  juror  should  return  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  the  "juror  qualifi- 
cation form"  questionnaire,  or  the  clerk's 
siunmons.  with  a  claim  for  exemption 
from  jury  service,  on  any  of  the  grounds 
for  exemption  which  are  allowable  under 
the  language  of  the  proposed  new  section 
1872  of  title  28,  the  jury  commission 
would  be  required,  under  the  existing 
language  of  the  proposed  new  section 
1866,  to  rule  the  prospective  juror  ex- 
empt, as  claimed:  because  on  this  issue 
the  jury  commission  would  not  have  the 
right  to  consider  any  information  except 
that  provided  by  the  prospective  juror 
himself  on  the  questionnaire  or  siunmons 
which  he  returned  to  the  clerk. 

Perhaps  those  who  have  read  this 
bill  rapidly  may  have  thought  that  the 
words  "qualified  for  or  exempt  from  jury 
service"  referred  to  opposite  alterna- 
tives; that  Is.  that  "qualified  for"  is  the 
opposite  of  "exempt  from";  but  this  con- 
struction is  not  permissible  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  exemptions  are  expressly 
treated  under  that  heading  in  the  pro- 
posed new  section  1872,  while  permis- 
sible grounds  for  determining  a  person 
not  qualified  to  serve  are  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 1866. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it 
stands,  a  person  may  be  both  qualified 
for  Jury  service  and  exempt  for  Jury 
service;  he  may  have  no  grounds  for 
exemptions,  and  yet  be  not  qualified: 
he  may  be  both  unqualified  and  exempt; 
or  he  may  be  both  qualified  and  without 
grounds  for  exemption.  Only  in  this 
latter  case  will  he  be  required  to  serve. 


Although  the  proposed  new  section 
1872  of  title  28 — which  Senators  will  find 
beginning  on  page  16  of  this  bill,  line 
13 — declares  that  "the  following  persons 
shall  be  exempt  from  jury  service,"  and 
then  lists  various  categories  of  persons, 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  language  of 
the  proposed  new  section  1866  that  the 
bill  intends  a  person  to  be  excused  from 
jury  service  on  the  basis  of  an  exemp- 
tion, either  on  a  Juror  qualification  form 
or  on  a  returned  summons. 

This  latter  result  seems  reasonable  in 
the  case  of  those  prospective  jurors  in 
the  class  defined  by  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  as:  "public  officers  in  the 
executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  State,  district,  territory,  posses- 
sion or  subdivision  thereof,  who  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties."  A  public  official  should 
be  able  to  determine  when,  even  though 
he  is  "actively  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties,"  he  may  without 
serious  danger  to  the  public  interest 
suspend  his  performance  of  those  duties 
long  enough  to  serve  on  a  Federal  Jury; 
and  where  this  can  be  done.  I  should 
think  it  a  salutary  thing  that  the  public 
official  should  serve.  The  policy  of  not 
excusing  a  prospective  juror  from  jury 
service  on  the  basis  of  an  exemption  as 
a  member  in  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  mem-< 
ber  of  a  fire  or  police  department,  if  he 
does  not  claim  the  exemptions  might  be 
more  subject  to  question.  However,  I 
reserve  the  issue  on  this  at  the  present 
time,  and  shall  discuss  it  at  more  length 
when  we  come  to  an  analysis  of  the 
proposed  new  section  1872. 

The  point  I  have  been  discussing, 
which  I  shall  restate  so  that  Senators 
might  have  it  clearly  in  mind,  is  that 
although  the  proposed  new  section  1866 
contains  provisions  for  determination  by 
the  court  of  the  question  of  qualification 
of  a  prospective  juror  for  service,  under 
specified  circumstances  which  may  be 
lumped  under  the  general  heading  of 
cases  in  which  there  is  confiict  or  appar- 
ent conflict  between  information  sup- 
plied by  the  prospective  juror  and  evi- 
dence obtained  by  the  Jury  commission 
from  another  source,  there  Is  no  similar 
provision  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
exemption  from  jury  service.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jury  commission  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  determination  with 
respect  to  exemption,  must  make  it  solely 
on  the  basis  of  information  provided  on 
the  juror  quallflcation  form  or  returned 
summons  submitted  by  the  prospective 
juror  himself,  and  may  not  determine 
the  prospective  juror  to  be  excused  from 
jury  service  on  the  ground  of  an  author- 
ized exemption  imless  the  prospective 
Juror  himself  has  claimed  the  exemp- 
tion. I  propose  that  these  provisions 
be  altered  so  that  a  determination  with 
respect  to  a  claimed  exemption  from 
jury  service  shall  be  made  by  the  court, 
rather  than  by  the  Jury  commission,  if 
evidence  known  to  or  obtained  by  the 
jury  commission,  indicates  that  the  per- 
son claiming  the  exemption  does  not  in 
fact  belong  to  any  one  of  the  classes  of 
persons  specified  as  exempt  from  Jury 
service  by  or  pursuant  to  the  proposed 
new  section  1872  of  title  28. 
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At  an  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  acc(»nplish  this. 

Now  we  come  to  subsection  (b)  of  the 
proposed  new  section  1866  of  title  28. 
This  subsection  begins  on  page  9  of  this 
bill  in  line  3. 

This  subsection  is  concerned  with 
grounds  for  deeming  a  person  not  qual- 
Ified  to  serve  on  Federal  Juries. 

The  subsection  contains  four  separate 
numbered  subparagraphs,  each  setting 
forth  a  ground  or  combination  of 
grounds  for  deeming  a  person  not  qual- 
ified. The  first  three  of  these  grounds 
are  familiar,  and  are  reasonable.  They 
permit  a  finding  that  a  person  is  not 
qualified  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit 
juries  in  a  Federal  district  court  if  he 
first,  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
21  years  old,  who  has  resided  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year  within  the  judicial  district; 
second,  is  unable  to  read,  write,  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language; 
or  third,  is  incapable,  by  reason  of  men- 
tal or  physical  infirmity,  to  render  effi- 
cient jury  service. 

The  fourth  nimibered  subparagraph  of 
this  subsection  contains  a  ground  which 
is  also  familiar  and  reasonable;  namely, 
conviction  In  a  State  or  Federal  court 
of  record  of  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisorunent  for  more  than  1  year,  with- 
out subsequent  restoration  of  civil  rights 
by  pardon  or  amnesty. 

But  this  fourth  numbered  subsection 
also  Includes  a  new  ground  for  disquali- 
fication, a  ground  which  is  shocking  to 
contemplate,  a  ground  which  clearly  is 
unconstitutional  because  it  provides  for 
application  of  a  sanction — that  is,  for 
punishment — wiUiout  conviction  of 
crime. 

The  punishment  specified  is  liability  to 
disqualification  for  Jury  service :  and  this 
punishment,  remember,  is  based  upon  a 
mere  charge  of  crime. 

To  quote  the  language  of  the  passage. 
subparagraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  says 
that  a  person  may  be  deemed  not  quaU- 
fled  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  juries  in 
a  Federal  district  court  if  he  "has  a 
charge  pending  against  him  for  the  com- 
mission of  •  •  •  a  crime  punishable  ')y 
imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year." 

Since  any  person  may  be  falsely 
charged  with  crime,  it  has  always  been 
an  axiom  in  our  lexicon  of  freedom  that 
a  mere  charge  of  crime  should  never  be 
the  basis  for  the  infliction  of  any  punish- 
ment or  the  application  of  any  sanction 

Not  even  an  administrative  sanction 
may  be  applied  without  granting  a  fair 
hearing  to  the  person  charged ;  yet  here 
before  us  is  a  bill  which  proposes  to  au- 
thorize disqualification  for  service  on 
Federal  juries  because  of  a  mei"e  charge 
of  crime,  without  any  provision  for  any 
form  of  hearing  whatsoever,  and  without 
any  requirement  for  any  conviction,  or 
even  for  a  finding  of  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  the  defendant  guilty,  a  finding 
such  as  would  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  ac- 
tual trial  in  a  criminal  case. 

This  provision  Is  not  in  coincidence 
with  American  theories  of  freedom,  lib- 
erty, and  justice.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
system  of  jurisprudence,  and  it  should  be 
eliminated  from  this  bill.  At  the  appro- 
priate ttoie.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  accomplish  this. 


The  remainder  of  subsection  (b)  of  the 
proposed  new  section  1866  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  conforms  generally 
to  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  which 
are  found  in  the  present  Section  1861  of 
title  28.  Though  the  language  in  this 
bill  is  a  little  different,  and  no  better, 
the  effect  Is  the  same,  except  for  the 
clause  making  the  mere  charge  of  crime 
grounds  for  disqualification  from  Fed- 
eral jury  service:  and  I  aia  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  strike  this  from  the  bill 
when  the  time  comes  t^  vote  on  my 
amendment.  i 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1866  of  title  28  bmins  on  page  9 
of  this  bill,  at  line  18.  "nils  subsection 
looks  very  much  like  a  rewriting  of  exist- 
ing law,  but  it  has  a  gimmick  in  it  which 
we  shall  have  to  take  oi|t  if  trouble  is 
to  be  avoided.  i 

The  gimmick  is  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
section does  not  provide  liar  drawing  the 
names  of  persons  for  grand  jury  panels, 
or  petit  jury  panels,  as  and  when  needed. 
It  looks  as  though  it  does  this,  but  in 
fact  it  does  not.  What  it  {really  provides 
is  that  the  jury  commission  shall  "pub- 
licly draw  such  number  of  names  of  per- 
sons as  may  be  required  tov  assigiunent 
lor  grand  and  petit  jury  panels."  This 
is  not  the  same  sis  saying  that  when  a 
grand  jury  is  called  for,  <he  conunission 
shall  draw  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
comprise  the  panel  for  tl«it  grand  Jury, 
and  when  a  petit  jury  is  called  for,  the 
jury  commission  shall  d^aw  the  names 
of  persons  to  be  asslgnetl  to  that  petit 
jury  paneL  The  language  of  the  section 
is  that  the  jury  commisstiDn  shall  make 
its  drawings  "from  time  Ito  time."  It  is 
left  to  the  jury  commission,  or  to  the 
court — the  bill  does  not  spy  which  one — 
to  decide  the  period  of  time  between  one 
drawing  and  the  next,  when  a  drawing 
is  held,  it  is  not  to  be  a  drkwing  of  names 
for  a  particular  grand  jufy  or  a  particu- 
lar petit  jury;  it  is  only  lio  be  a  drawing 
of  a  particular  numbef  of  names — a 
number  to  be  ascertained  or  estimated  by 
the  jury  ccanmlssion  on  the  basis  of  the 
anticipated  needs  of  grand  jury  and  petit 
jury  panels  expected  to  bt  called  before 
the  next  drawing. 

Under  this  biU,  it  woUld  be  possible 
to  have  one  drawing  ey^ry  3  months, 
and  to  draw  enough  nannes  to  meet  the 
anticipated  needs  ot  the!  court  for  both 
grand  and  petit  jury  pa^ls  during  the 
period  of  3  months  following  the  draw- 
ing. Or  the  period  betjween  drawings 
could  be  4  or  6  months.  jTlie  longer  the 
period,  of  course,  the  more  names  would 
have  to  be  drawn.  ' 

The  question  of  which  Individuals  are 
to  be  assigned  to  which  t»nels  is  not  to 
depend,  under  this  language,  upon  the 
order  in  which  the  luunes  are  drawn,  but 
is  to  be  made  a  matter  o^  tissignment  by 
the  jury  conmiission.  Tl^is  is  made  clear 
by  the  language  of  the  ^ntence  begin- 


ning at  the  end  line  23 
provides  that — 


page  9,  which 


The  jury  commission  or  tjife  clerk  shall  pre- 
pare a  separate  list  of  niaoneB  of  penons 
«Mtgned  to  eacli  grand  and  petit  jury  panel. 

Whether  it  is  an  Interjded  result,  I  do 
not  know;  but  clearly,  th^  result  of  enact- 
ing this  proposed  subsecUlon  Into  the  law 
«  a  part  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 


Code  will  be  to  give  jury  commissions 
the  right  to  take  the  names  drawn  from 
the  qualified  jury  w^heel  and  juggle  them 
about  as  the  commission  sees  fit,  making 
assigimients  to  individual  grand  and 
petit  juries  at  the  jury  commission's 
discretion. 

If  300  names  are  drawn,  the  Jury  com- 
mission could  segregate  frcun  the  300  the 
names  of  an  those  persons  who  are 
Negroes,  and  then  could  assign  two  or 
three  or  four  persons,  or  as  many  as 
might  be  desired,  from  among  those 
whose  names  were  thus  segregated,  to 
each  jury  panel  in  turn.  Or  perhaps  the 
names  of  Negroes  could  be  held  back  and 
assigned  only  to  juries  in  cases  having 
Negro  defendants. 

Furthermore,  the  subsection  we  are 
now  considering  does  not  require  that 
the  assignment  to  individual  grand  jury 
and  petit  jury  panels  of  persons  whose  . 
names  are  drawn  shall  be  done  imme- 
diately after  the  drawing,  or  even  that 
all  the  assigimients  shall  be  made  at 
once. 

This  is  another  place  where  the  bill 
cries  out  for  amendment,  and  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  establish  and  protect 
the  present  system  luider  which  the 
names  needed  for  each  grand  jury  panel 
or  petit  jury  panel  are  drawn  as  grand 
or  petit  jury  panels  are  ordered  by  the 
court,  and  jurors  are  summoned  for  the 
particular  panels  for  which  their  names 
have  been  drawn. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1866  begins  in  line  3  on  page  10 
of  the  bill  S.  14765.  This  sulisectlon  is 
identical  in  language  with  the  present 
section  1867  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  which  seems  to  have  been  operat- 
ing satisfactorily;  and,  if  the  Senate 
adopts  the  amendment  which  I  shall  of- 
fer at  the  appropriate  time  to  the  pre- 
ceding subsection,  this  subsection  would 
not  aiH>ear  to  require  any  change. 

PEOPOSED   NEW  SECTION    ISST    OF   TITUE    28, 
UNITED    STATES   CODE 

The  proposed  new  section  1867  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  which  Sen- 
ators will  find  beginning  on  page  10  of 
the  bill.  HH.  14765.  at  line  12,  contains 
provisions  under  which,  in  either  civil  or 
criminal  CEises,  alleged  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  for  jury  selection 
which  are  contained  in  the  three  preced- 
ing sections  of  title  28  may  be  made  the 
basis  for  a  motion  to  stay  the  proceedings 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  trial,  for  a 
motion  by  the  defendant  to  dismiss  the 
indictment. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1876  deals  with  motions  by  the 
defendant  in  criminal  cases.  It  gives  a 
defendant  the  right  to  support  either  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment,  or  a 
motion  to  stay  the  proceedings,  by  calling 
for  the  testimony  of  the  jury  conmils- 
sion.  Where  the  defendant  can  bring  in 
any  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1864.  section  1865.  or  section  1866. 
he  is  given  the  right  to  demand  the  pro- 
duction of  any  relevant  records  and 
papers  used  by  the  jury  commission  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties.  If  the  de- 
fendant can  establish  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  failure  of  compliance, 


this  subsection  instructs  the  court  to  dis- 
miss the  indictment  or  stay  the  proceed- 
ings pending  selection  of  a  jury  in  con- 
formity with  the  procedural  reqviire- 
ments  of  title  28.  as  it  will  stand  after 
enactment  of  HH.  14765. 
"Subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1876  deals  with  the  rights  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  criminal  cases. 
These  rights  parallel  the  rights  given 
the  defendant,  except  that,  of  course, 
the  Attorney  General  is  not  authoi-ized 
to  move  to  dismiss  the  indictment. 

Subsection  (c)  deals  with  civil  cases, 
and  grants  to  any  party  in  such  cases 
the  same  rights,  with  respect  to  a  motion 
to  stay  the  proceedings,  as  were  granted 
in  the  preceding  sections  to  the  defend- 
ant and  to  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
spectively. 

Subsection  (d)  is  not  quite  as  easy  to 
understand  as  the  three  subsections 
which  went  before  it.  The  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)  declares  that  the  pro- 
cedures outlined  in  the  preceding  three 
subsections  "shall  be  the  exclusive 
means  by  which  a  person  accused  of  a 
Federal  crime  or  a  party  in  a  civil  case 
may  challeiige  any  jury  in  his  case  on  the 
groimd  that  such  jury  was  not  selected 
in  conformity  with  section  1864,  1865, 
or  1866  of  this  title." 

Subsection   (d)   then  continues: 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude  any 
person  or  the  United  States  from  pursuing 
any  other  remedy,  clvU  or  criminal,  which 
may  be  available  for  the  vindication  or  en- 
forcement of  any  law  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  reUgion,  sex, 
national  origin,  or  economic  status  in  the 
selection  of  persons  for  service  on  grand  or 
petit  Juries. 

What  rights  this  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  preserves  for  civil  liti- 
gants, or  for  defendants  in  criminal 
cases,  I  cannot  say.  The  report  of  the 
C(Mnmittee  in  the  other  body  does  not  tell 
us,  and  the  Information  was  not  sup- 
plied during  debate  in  the  other  body, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

It  is  notable,  however,  that  the  oene- 
ficlaries  of  the  saving  clause  which  com- 
prises this  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  are  listed  as  "any  person  or 
the  United  States";  whereas  the  parties 
bound  by  the  limitation  expressed  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  subparagraph  are 
listed  as  "a  person  accused  of  a  Federal 
crime  or  a  party  In  a  civil  case." 

Apparently  the  limitation  is  not  In- 
tended to  be  imposed  upon  the  Attorney 
General,  though  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  subsection  (b),  and  is  repre- 
sented by  a  euphemism,  "the  United 
States,"  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d) . 

It  does  not  appear  fair  to  limit  defend- 
ants in  a  Federal  criminal  action,  or  pri- 
vate parties  in  a  civil  case,  to  the  par- 
ticular procedure  outlined  in  this  section 
in  connection  with  raising  the  point  of 
nonconformity  with  the  earlier  pro- 
visions respecting  jury  selection,  but  to 
leave  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  prosecution  in  the  criminal 
case  and  who  might  be  an  adversary  in 
the  criminal  case,  the  right  to  raise  this 
point  in  any  way  he  can  devise. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  should  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  the  proposed  new  section  1867  so  as 
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to  put  the  Attorney  Qeneral.  in  this  mat- 
ter of  challenging  the  Jury  for  alleged 
noncompliance  with  the  procedural 
provisions  of  sections  1864.  1865,  and 
1866,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  defend- 
ant In  a  Federal  criminal  case,  or  other 
parties  In  a  civil  case.  At  the  appro- 
priate time  I  shaU  offer  an  amendment 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1867  of  title  28  provides  that  rec- 
ords of  papers  used  by  the  jury  commis- 
sions, which  are  produced  in  a  case  in 
Federal  court  under  the  provisions  of 
any  one  of  the  first  three  subsections  of 
.  the  proposed  new  subsection  1867,  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  as  necessary  in 
the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
case,  imtil  after  the  master  jury  wheel, 
from  which  were  drawn  the  names  of 
Jurors  in  the  case,  has  been  emptied 
and  refilled,  and  after  all  persons 
selected  to  serve  as  jurors  before  that 
master  wheel  was  emptied  shall  have 
completed  their  Jury  service.  The  sub- 
section has  a  proviso  that  the  parties  In 
a  case  shall  be  allowed  to  inspect,  repro- 
duce, and  copy  the  records  and  papers  at 
reasonable  times  during  the  pendency 
of  the  case.  The  subsection  provides  a 
penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  1  year,  or  both,  for  any 
person  who  discloses  the  contents  of  any 
such  record  or  paper,  otherwise  than  as 
authorized. 

This  subsection,  Mr.  President,  con- 
tains a  built-in  problem — a  problem 
built  In  so  tightly  that  I  am  not  sure 
we  can  get  rid  of  it  without  stiiklng 
the  entire  section.  This  problem  arises 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  be  in  charge  of  the  prosecu- 
tion in  all  criminal  cases,  and  may  be 
presumed  to  be  either  a  party  or  an  in- 
tervenor  in  all  civil  rights  cases;  whereas 
defendants  in  succeeding  criminal  cases 
will  be  different,  and  opposing  parties  in 
successive  civil  rights  cases  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  different. 

When  the  records  and  papers  of  a  jury 
commission  have  been  ordered  produced 
in  one  case  to  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  party,  whether  it  be  a  civil  or 
criminal  case,  the  contents  of  such  rec- 
ords and  papers  will,  of  course,  remain 
known  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  this 
knowledge  may  be  utilized  by  him  as  he 
sees  fit,  in  connection  with  any  subse- 
quent case  involving  jurors  drawn  from 
the  same  master  wheel  as  the  jiu-ors  In 
the  case  In  which  the  records  and  papers 
were  first  disclosed.  But  other  parties 
In  succeeding  cases,  not  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  these  records  or 
papers,  and  being  prevented  from  learn- 
ing such  contents  by  the  criminal  penal- 
ties against  disclosure  which  are  con- 
tained in  subsection  (e)  of  the  proposed 
new  subsection  1867,  and  being  unable 
to  .require  production  of  the  papers  and 
records  in  court  without  first  bringing  in 
separate  evidence  that  there  has  been  a 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
secUon  1864,  1885.  or  1868  of  title  18, 
wUl  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  vis-a- 
vis the  Attorney  General. 

This  disadvantage  ought  to  be  removed. 

but  there  is  certainly  room  for  argument 

as  to  how  this  can  best  be  accomplished. 

Obviously,  the  Attorney  General  can- 


not be  forbidden  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  records  or  papers  If  they  are  pro- 
duced, nor  can  he  be  required  by  law  to 
forget  what  he  knows. 

We  might  enact  a  provision  of  law 
containing  such  a  requirement,  but  I 
doubt  that  it  would  be  very  successful. 
The  Department  of  State  issued  new 
passport  regulations  in  January  1962, 
which,  in  effect,  required  officials  of  the 
Department  concerned  with  the  issuance 
of  the  passports  to  forget  anything  they 
might  know  about  the  Communist  back- 
groiuid  or  connections  of  a  passport  ap- 
plicant except  where  they  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  evidence  which  could  be 
placed  in  a  public  record.  That  has  not 
worked  out  very  successfully.  I  think  we 
may  consider  it  a  fact  that  it  is  not  yet 
I>ossible  to  brainwash  a  person  either  by 
law  or  by  administrative  order  or  regu- 
lation. 

It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  re- 
quire that  in  any  case  where  the  Attor- 
ney General  Is  In  charge  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, or  is  a  party,  and  in  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  any  records  or  papers  of  the 
jury  commission  in  connection  with  the 
selection  of  the  panel  for  the  Jury  which 
is  sitting  in  the  case,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  be  required  to  make  this  in- 
formation available  to  the  defendant  or 
his  counsel,  in  a  criminal  case,  or  to  all 
adverse  parties  in  a  civil  case. 

There  might  be  objection  to  this,  I 
realize,  by  those  who  would  contend  that 
it  places  an  extra  burden  upon  the  At- 
torney General.  Personally,  I  think  this 
additional  burden  could  be  justified  in 
the  interest  of  fairness,  but  I  do  recog- 
nize that  the  objection  can  be  made. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  provide 
that  when  it  has  been  established  in  any 
case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  any 
Federal  court,  that  there  wsis  noncom- 
pliance with  the  procedure  or  provisions 
of  section  1864.  1865,  or  1866  of  title  28, 
In  connection  with  selection  of  jurors,  all 
Juries  sitting  In  any  subsequent  case, 
whose  members  were  cunong  those  whose 
names  were  drawn  from  the  same  master 
wheel  as  the  names  of  the  jurors  In  the 
case  where  noncompliance  was  found, 
shall  be  considered  as  challenged,  and 
the  records  and  papers  of  the  Jury  com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  selection  of 
such  jurors  shall  be  made  available  to 
all  parties  in  such  case. 

This  will  appear  to  solve  the  problem 
of  fairness  in  every  instance  except  with 
respect  to  cases  which  might  have  been 
tried  and  disposed  of  before  the  particu- 
lar case  in  which  there  was  a  challenge 
based  on  a  charge  of  noncompliance,  and 
In  which  the  records  and  papers  were 
first  required  to  be  produced.  Whether, 
In  such  Instance,  the  prior  cases  should 
be  considered  as  res  judicata  or  whether 
such  case  should  be  reopened  or  re- 
argued, with  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  jiu-y  commission  made  available;  or 
whether,  as  another  alternative,  the  rec- 
ords and  papers  of  the  jury  commission 
should  merely  be  made  available  to  coun- 
sel for  the  parties  In  the  prior  cases  with 
an  opportimlty  in  each  case  either  to 
enter  a  motion  to  reopen  the  case.  or.  in 
a  criminal  case,  to  file  a  writ  In  the 
nature  of  a  writ  of  cosam  nobis,  with  the 


right  to  have  production  of  the  jury  com- 
mission's records  and  papers  respecting 
selection  of  the  jury;  or  whether  still 
another  and  perhaps  more  desirable 
method  of  handling  this  situation  can  be 
found,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  with 
certainty. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Senate  has  an 
obligation  In  the  Interest  of  fairness  to 
try  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

So  that  the  Senate  itself  may  have  a 
chance  to  choose  between  or  among  the 
possible  alternative  methods  of  curing 
the  obvious  unfairness  of  this  subsection 
as  it  now  stands.  I  have  In  mind  a  some- 
what unusual  procedure,  which  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  parliamentarian  is  not  ob- 
jectional,  and  which  I  shall  explain  in 
advance  if  it  appears  desirable  to  use  it. 

I  am  trying  to  work  out  the  best  way 
to  solve  this  problem,  and  Senators  may 
be  assured  that  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  move  with  respect  to  an  amend- 
ment of  this  section,  to  cure  the  obvious 
imfaimess  of  its  provisions  as  it  now 
stands. 

PtOPOSSD   NEW   SECTION    ISaS   OF  TTrXE  28, 
ITNITB)   STATES   CODS 

The  proposed  new  section  1868  of  title 
28  requires  preservation  by  each  jury 
commission,  for  a  period  of  4  years  or 
for  such  longer  period  as  may  be  ordered 
by  the  court,  of  all  the  records  compiled 
and  maintained  by  the  commission  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  jurors  from  a 
particular  master  jury  wheel. 

The  4-year  period  specified  is  to  begin 
to  run  after  all  persons  selected  to  serve 
as  jurors  before  that  master  wheel  Is 
emptied  shall  hav^  completed  such  serv- 
ice. During  the  period  in  which  records 
and  papers  are  required  to  be  main- 
tained, they  are  to  be  available  for  public 
Inspection. 

PKOPOSEO     NEW     SECTION      18«»      OF     TITLE    28, 
VNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  proposed  new  section  1869  of  title 
28,  which  would  be  enacted  Into  law  un- 
der the  terms  of  title  I  of  the  bill  H.R. 
14765,  provides  that  no  person  or  class  of 
persons  shall  be  excluded,  excused,  or 
exempt  from  service  as  jurors  "except  as 
provided  in  section  1872."  But  the  first 
subsection  of  section  1869  carries  a  pro- 
viso that  any  i}erson  summoned  for 
Jury  service  may  be  excused  by  the  court 
for  not  more  than  6  months  at  a  time 
upon  a  showing  of  undue  hardship  or 
extreme  Inconvenience,  or  may  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  court  upon  a  finding  that 
'"such  person  may  be  unable  to  render 
Impartial  jury  service  or  that  his  senice 
as  a  juror  would  disrupt  the  proceed- 
ings," or  upon  the  basis  of  a  preemptory 
challenge  as  provided  by  law. 

The  provisions  for  exemptions  con- 
tained In  the  existing  law:  namely, 
first,  members  in  active  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
second,  members  of  the  fire  or  police  de- 
partments of  any  State,  district,  territory, 
or  possession,  or  subdivision  thereof,  and 
third,  public  officers  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  or  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
State,  district,  territory,  possession,  or 
subdivision  thereof,  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  which  provisions  are  found  now  in 
section  1862  of  title  28  of  the  United 
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states  Code,  are  carried  foriward  as  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  propose  4  new  section 

1872.  I 

In  addition  to  these  spefclfied  groxmds 
for  exemption,  subsection  <b)  of  the  pro- 
posed new  section  1872  provides  that  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district  may.  by  rule, 
exempt  "other  occupatloiial  classes  of 
persons"  from  jury  service  based  on  a 
finding  that —  j 

(1)  Jury  service  would  entail  extreme  In- 
convenience for  such  class  w  persons;  and 
(2)  requiring  such  persons  U>  perform  jury 
service  may  adversely  afftit  the  public 
interest;  and  (3)  exemptlob  of  such  per- 
sons from  jury  service  would  not  be  In- 
consistent with  Section  1861  tor  1862  of  this 
Title.  I 

(a)  of  sec- 


The  proviso  in  subsectli 
tion  1869.  with  respect  to  excusing  a  per- 
son summoned  for  jury  itrvice  upon  a 
showing  of  undue  hardship  or  extreme 
inconvenience,  is  similar  to  language 
appearing  now  in  subsectifcm  1863  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  jifhich  provides 
that: 

Any  class  or  group  of  persons  may,  for  the 
public  Interest,  be  exclude*'  from  the  jury 
panel  or  excused  from  service  as  Jurors  by 
order  of  the  district  Judge  bMed  on  a  finding 
that  such  Jury  service  woulU  entail  undue 
hardship,  extreme  Inconvenlience  or  serious 
obstruction  or  delay  in  the  fUr  and  Impartial 
administration  of  Justice.       ] 

Major  differences  in  thej  proposed  new 
law  are  these: 

First,  the  proviso  respecting  the  power 
of  the  court  to  excuse  rewrs  to  "persons 
summoned  for  jury  servlice"  while  the 
similar  provision  in  existing  law  refers  to 
"any  class  or  group  of  penons"; 

Second,  the  proviso  lil  the  proposed 
new  section  1869  refers  tp  excusing  per- 
sons fr(«n  jury  service  "for  not  more  than 
6  months  at  a  time  upon  a  showing  of  un- 
due hardship  or  extreme  Inconvenience" 
whereas  the  existing  law  contains  no  time 
limit,  simply  authorizii^g  the  district 
judge  to  excuse;  and 

Third,  the  proposed  ne^  language  pro- 
vides that  "any  person  |  summoned  for 
jury  service"  may  be  "e:|Cluded"  on  the 
basis  of  a  finding  that  siifli  person  "may 
be  unable  to  render  impartial  jury  serv- 
ice or  that  his  service  ap  a  juror  would 
disrupt  the  proceedings." 

No  such  similar  provision  is  contained 
In  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  though  there 
Is  a  provision  In  subsection  (b)  of  the 
present  section  1863  of  I  title  28  that  a 
class  or  group  of  persons  Way  be  excluded 
from  the  jui-y  panel  or  excused  from  serv- 
ice as  jurors  on  the  basis  jxf  a  finding  that 
such  jury  service  would  entail  "serious 
obstruction  or  delay  in  ^e  fair  and  im- 
partial administration  df  justice."  The 
proposed  new  language  noes  not  appear 
Intended  to  have  the  sattte  result  as  the 
language  which  it  replaces.  The  existing 
language  is  quite  clear.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  upon  what  basis  a  court  Is  ex- 
pected to  find  that  a  ptnospective  juror 
"may  be  unable  to  render  impartial  jury 
service"  or  that  "his  service  as  a  juror 
would  disrupt  the  proceedings." 

Perhaps  it  is  intended  Hiat  the  author- 
ity granted  the  court.  In  the  proposed 
new  language,  to  exclude  a  juror  upon  a 
finding  that  "such  persoh  would  be  un- 
able to  render  impartial  Jury  service"  is 
Intended  to  replace  the  brovtslon  In  sub- 


section (a)  of  section  1863  of  title  28,  as 
it  now  stands,  that : 

A  district  Judge  for  good  caxise  may  excuse 
or  exclude  from  Jury  service  any  person  called 
as  a  Juror. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  replace- 
ment is  by  no  means  the  equivalent  of  the 
provision  it  is  intended  to  replace. 

The  effect  here  Is  to  limit  the  discre- 
tion of  a  district  judge  to  excuse  or  ex- 
clude an  individual  from  jury  service  for 
"good  cause,"  and  permit  such  exclusion 
only  in  the  event  the  judge  can  and  does 
find  that  the  prospective  juror  "may  be 
unable  to  render  impartial  jury  service" 
or  that  "his  service  as  a  juror  would  dis- 
rupt proceedings." 

How  these  proposed  new  provisions 
would  be  construed  by  the  courts,  we 
carmot  say  with  certainty.  However,  no 
judge  with  whom  I  have  talked  about 
this  matter  has  felt  that  under  the  pro- 
posed new  language  he  would  have  the 
same  freedom  to  both  protect  the  public 
interest  and  deal  fairly  with  prospective 
jurors  as  he  has  under  the  existing  law. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  right  of  a  dis- 
trict judge  to  excuse  or  exclude  a  person 
from  jury  sen'ice  for  what  he  finds  to  be 
good  cause.  I  shall  also  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  limitation  of  "6 
months  at  a  time"  with  respect  to  action 
by  a  district  judge  to  excuse  a  person 
summoned  for  jury  service.  I  believe 
district  judges  are  competent  to  decide 
whether  a  prospective  juror  should  be 
excluded  for  a  period  longer  or  shorter 
than  6  months,  or  for  life  of  the  jury 
panel. 

Subparagraph  (b)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1869  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  required,  during  any  2-year  period,  to 
serve  for  more  than  30  calendar  days  as 
a  petit  juror  except  when  necessary  to 
complete  service  in  a  particular  case, 
nor  required  to  serve  on  more  than  one 

grand  jury,  nor  required  to  serve  as  both 

a  grand  juror  and  a  petit  juror. 

PROPOSED     NEW     SECTION      1870     OF     TITLE     28, 
UNITED    STATES    CODE 

The  proposed  new  section  1870  of  title 
28.  which  begins  on  page  14.  line  11,  of 
the  bill  H.R.  14765.  contains  four  sep- 
arate definitions,  each  in  a  separate 
subsection. 

The  first  subsection  defines  "clerk" 
and  "clerk  of  the  court"  to  mean  the 
clerk  or  any  deputy  clerk  of  a  U.S.  district 
court. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  "voter  registra- 
tion lists."  Under  this  definition,  the 
defined  phrase  means  the  official  rec- 
ords, maintained  by  State  or  local  elec- 
tion officials,  of  persons  registered  to 
vote  In  the  most  recent  general  election 
for  candidates  for  Federal  office,  except 
that  In  the  case  of  a  State  which  does 
not  require  registration  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting,  the  term  is  to  Include  "such 
other  official  lists  or  persons  qualified  to 
vote  In  such  election."  Exactly  what  is 
meant  by  "such  other  official  lists  of 
persons  qualified  to  vote  in  such  election" 
is  not  clear,  and  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  clarify 
It. 

Subsection  (b)  also  extends  the  term 
"voter  registration  lists"  to  Include  "the 


list  of  eligible  voters  maintained  by  any 
Federal  examiner  pursuant  to  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  where  the  names 
on  such  lists  have  not  been  included  on 
the  lists  maintained  by  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  officials." 

This  latter  provision,  which  Senators 
will  find  beginning  at  the  end  of  line  22 
on  page  14  of  this  bill,  does  not  appear  to 
be  aptly  drafted.  It  is  not  possible  to 
tell,  on  the  basis  of  the  language  as  we 
find  it  in  the  bill  before  us,  whether  this 
sentence  would  include  within  the  term 
"voter  registration  lists"  any  list  of 
eligible  voters  maintained  by  any  Fed- 
eral examiner  if  as  many  as  two  names 
on  the  list  had  not  been  included  on  lists 
maintained  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
local  officials,  or  whether  it  is  intended 
that  the  list  of  eligible  voters  maintained 
by  a  Federal  examiner  shall  be  included 
within  the  term  "voter  registration  lists" 
only  where  all  the  names  on  the  Federal 
examiner's  list  are  names  that  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  lists  maintained  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  officials.  On  the 
basis  of  this  uncertainty  alone,  the  lan- 
guage is  bad. 

Furthermore,  the  implication  of  this 
provision  is  that  State  and  local  election 
officials  will  not  comply  with  existing  law 
with  respect  to  the  enrollment  as  voters 
of  persons  registered  by  Federal  regis- 
trars under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Already  there  is  a  penalty  for  noncom- 
pliance with  that  act.  What  right  do  we 
have  to  assume  that  southern  officials 
will  incur  this  penalty  by  deliberate  vio- 
lations, to  such  an  extent  that  In  any 
case  of  discrepancy  the  State  and  local 
officials  are  to  be  considered  wrong  with- 
out ever  considering  the  possibility  of  an 
error  by  a  Federal  bureaucrat? 

It  is  one  thing  to  provide  that  a  Federal 
registrar  may  register  voters  and  that 
State  and  local  election  officials  must  en- 
roll on  their  lists  of  eligible  voters  per- 
sons so  registered  by  the  Federal  regis- 
trar; it  is  smother  thing  altogether  to 
say  that  any  list  maintained  by  any  Fed- 
eral examiner  under  color  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  shall  be  considered  an  official 
"voter  registration  list"  where  the  names 
on  such  lists  have  not  been  included  on 
the  comparable  list  maintained  by  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  officials. 
There  is  just  as  much  ground,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  concluding  that  if  the  names  on 
such  a  list  maintained  by  a  Federal  ex- 
aminer have  not  been  included  on  the 
list  or  lists  maintained  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  officials  it  indicates 
that  the  examiner's  list  is  in  error,  as 
there  is  for  concluding  that  the  examin- 
er's list  necessarily  is  right  and  that  the 
State  and  local  officials  necessarily  are 
In  error. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  strike  out  this  sentence  which  in- 
cludes Federal  examiner's  lists  within  the 
definition  of  "voter  registration  lists"  as 
that  term  is  used  in  this  bill. 

Subparagraph  (c)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1870  of  title  28  defines  the  term 
"division"  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  It 
possible  for  a  Federal  court  In  its  discre- 
tion, to  have  separate  Jury  commissions 
for  particular  counties  or  parishes,  or  for 
particular  groups  of  counties  or  parishes, 
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which  do  not  constitute  an  actual  statu- 
tory division  of  the  Judicial  district  This 
Is  permitted  under  existing  law,  by  other 
language,  and  the  definition  as  It  Is  found 
in  the  bill  before  us  does  not  appear 
objectionable. 

Subsection  (d).  which  Senators  will 
find  beginning  on  page  15,  line  9,  defines 
the  terms  "district  court  of  the  United 
States,"  "district  court."  and  "court"  as 
all  having  the  same  meaning,  and  as  re- 
ferring to  courts  constituted  under  chap- 
ter 5  of  Utle  28,  United  States  Code, 
which  Is  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States.  Sub- 
section (d)  also  provides  for  Including 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions  and  the  juvenile  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  within  this  defi- 
nition, for  the  purposes  of  sections  1861, 
1862,  1867.  and  1869  of  tiUe  28. 

Inclusion  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessons  and  the  Ju- 
venile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
within  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
new  section  1867,  where  that  section  re- 
fers to  "court,"  win  have  the  anomalous 
result  of  authorizing  defendants  in  crim- 
inal cases,  and  parties  in  civil  cases,  In 
these  two  District  of  Columbia  courts, 
to  move  for  a  stay  In  the  proceedings,  and 
In  the  case  of  a  criminal  defendtJit.  to 
move  to  dismiss  the  indictment,  «in  the 
basis  of  alleged  noncompliance  with  the 
selection  procedures  set  forth  li  sec- 
tions 1864,  1865.  and  1866  of  title  28.  as 
proposed  to  be  enacted  in  this  bill,  al- 
though these  selection  procedures  them- 
selves are  not  made  strictly  applicable  to 
the  two  named  E>lstrlct  of  Columbia 
courts  on  the  same  basis  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  with  respect  to  V3.  district 
courts. 

Why  should  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  and  the  Juve- 
nile court  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  be 
Included  under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed new  section  1867  with  respect  to 
challenges  for  noncompliance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1866?  No  adequate 
answer  has  been  given  us,  either  by  the 
committee  in  the  other  body,  or  by  any 
supporter  of  this  bill  In  either  House  of 
the  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  trial  law- 
yers In  these  District  of  Columbia  courts 
would  much  prefer  to  keep  their  present 
jury  system,  which  was  enacted  In  De- 
cember 1963.  Therefore,  at  the  appro- 
priate time  I  shall  move  to  eliminate  the 
nimiber  "1867"  where  It  appears  In  line 
12  on  page  15,  so  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  and 
the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia are  brought  within  the  rewritten 
provisions  of  only  sections  1861,  1862. 
and  1869  of  title  28,  and  amending  sub- 
section (e)  of  the  proposed  new  section 
1872  so  as  to  leave  these  two  District  of 
Columbia  courts  their  present  Jury  sys- 
tems. 

TXTLK    X,    BXCnON    lOS 

Section  102  of  the  bill  HR.  14765 
would  operate  to  raise  the  fees  paid  to 
gi-and  Jurors  and  petit  Jurors  for  service 
in  the  US.  district  courts. 

The  new  fee  would  be  $20  per  day  for 
the  first  30  days  of  Jury  service  and 
might  be  Increased  to  $25  per  day  for 
each  day  thereafter.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  Judge.  Subsistence  during  nec- 
essary travel  to  and  from  the  Juror's  resi- 


dence would  be  raised  to  $16  per  day; 
and  reimbursement  for  travel  would  be 
held  at  10  cents  iDer  mile,  except  that 
under  the  proposed  new  language,  the 
total  reimbursement  for  travel  based  on 
this  mileage  would  be  Increased  by  the 
actual  amount  spent  for  tolls,  for  toll 
roads,  and  toU  bridges. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  102,  which 
Senators  will  find  beginning  In  line  3  on 
page  16  of  the  bill,  would  Increase  the 
fees  for  witnesses  In  Federal  courts  to 
120  per  day  plus  10  cents  per  mile  for 
necessary  travel;  and  In  the  case  of  wit- 
nesses who  are  not  salaried  employees  of 
the  Government  and  who  are  not  in  cus- 
tody, and  who  are  required  to  attend  at 
points  so  far  removed  from  their  respec- 
tive residences  as  to  prohibit  them  from 
returning  to  their  hcMne  from  day  to  day, 
the  dally  witness  fee  would  be  Increased 
by  an  additional  $16  i)er  day  for  subsist- 
ence expense. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  the 
bill  H Jt.  14765  provides  for  renumbering 
the  existing  sections  1870, 1872, 1873,  and 
1874  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
These  sections  would  be  retained  In  the 
law  under  the  new  nimibers. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  103  provides 
for  renumbering  section  1862  of  title  28 
as  section  1872,  and  then  provides  for 
amending  it. 

The  existing  section  1862  of  title  28 
provides  for  exempting  from  Jury  service 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  members 
of  fire  and  police  departments,  and  pub- 
lic oCQcers  in  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
Judicial  branches  of  any  Federal,  State, 
or  municipal  government.  The  precise 
language  of  the  present  law  Is  repeated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  contains  new  provisions. 
This  subsection  reads  as  follows: 

Tbe  Chief  Judge  of  the  District  may.  by 
rule,  exempt  other  occupational  rlnnaro  of 
persons  from  jury  service  based  on  a  finding 
that — 

( 1 )  Jury  service  would  enUll  extreme  In- 
convenience for  such  class  of  persons;  and 

(3)  Requiring  such  persons  to  perform 
Jury  service  may  adversely  affect  the  public 
Interests;  and 

(3)  Exemption  of  such  persons  from  Jury 
service  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  sec- 
Uon  1861  or  1862  of  this  TiUe. 

The  present  law  does  not  contain  any 
provision  for  exemption  of  "occupational 
classes  of  persons"  from  Jury  service  by 
the  operation  of  rules  made  by  the  chief 
Judges  of  district  courts.  There  Is,  of 
course,  a  provision  in  the  existing  law 
that  a  district  Judge  for  good  cause  may 
excuse  or  exclude  from  Jury  service  any 
person  called  as  a  juror.  This  is  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  existing  section  1863  of 
UUe  28.  United  States  Code.  This  provi- 
sion has  been  dropped  from  the  proposed 
new  law  and  as  I  have  already  an- 
nounced, at  an  appn^rlate  time  I  shall 
offer,  at  another  point  In  the  bill,  an 
amendment  to  preserve  this  authority  of 
a  district  Judge  to  excuse  from  Jury  serv- 
ice for  good  cause. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  existing  section 
1863  provides  that  "any  class  or  group 
of  persons  may,  for  the  public  interest, 
be  excluded  from  the  Jury  panel  or  ex- 
cused from  Jury  service  as  Jurors  by 
order  of  the  district  Judge  based  on  a 


finding  that  such  Jury  service  would  en- 
tall  undue  hardship,  extreme  inconven- 
ience, or  serious  obstruction  or  delay  in 
the  fair  and  Impartial  administration  of 
Justice."  It  will  be  noted  that  imder  this 
language,  the  class  or  group  of  persons 
to  be  excluded  or  excused  from  jury 
service  may  be  defined  by  the  Judge  in 
any  manner  he  considers  proper  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  proposed  new  language  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  1872,  as  it  appears  In 
the  bill,  authorizes  the  Judge  to  exempt 
"by  rule"  only  "occupational  classes  ol 
persons.^' 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  contain  a 
definition  of  "occupational  classes,"  and 
the  existing  law  does  not  contain  such  a 
definition,  so  we  must  assume  that  the 
phrase  is  to  be  given  its  ordinary  or  dic- 
tionary meaning.  It  appesu-s,  therefore, 
that  under  subsection  (b)  of  the  pro- 
posed new  section  1872,  the  chief  judge 
of  the  district  would  have  to  find  some 
reason  why  all  persons  in  a  particular 
occupation  should  be  exempt  from  jury 
service  on  the  ground  that  such  service 
would  entail  extreme  Inconvenience  for 
that  class  of  persons,  and  also  on  the 
ground  that  requiring  persons  in  that  oc- 
cupation to  perform  Jury  service  might 
adversely  affect  the  public  interest.  Both 
grounds  would  have  to  be  covered  by  ex- 
press findings  in  order  to  Justify  the 
exemption  by  occupational  class. 

No  examples  have  been  given  us  by  the 
committee  of  the  other  body,  which  con- 
sidered this  bill,  regarding  any  occupa- 
tional classes  which  It  is  thought  would 
qualify  for  exemption  imder  the  subsec- 
tion; and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  no  examples  of  that  nature 
were  given  during  debate  on  this  bill  in 
the  other  body.  It  is  hard  to  think  of 
one. 

It  Is  not  clear  that  any  exemption  ever 
would  be  made  effective  imder  this  pro- 
posed language,  especially  In  view  of  the 
express  requirement,  In  subparagraph 
(3)  of  the  proposed  new  subsection  1872 
(b) ,  for  a  finding  that  the  exemption  to 
be  made  "would  not  be  Inconsistent  with 
section  1861  or  1862  of  this  title." 

Some  of  the  results  which  would  flow 
from  enactment  of  this  language  are 
clear,  however. 

If  the  Judge  should  wish  to  exempt 
telephone  or  telegraph  operators,  he 
would  have  to  exempt  all  persons  In  those 
occupational  classes.  Similarly,  if  he 
exempted  persons  In  a  city  water  or 
sanitation  department,  he  would  have  to 
exempt  all  persons  of  that  occupational 
class.  He  would  not  be  able  to  consider, 
as  a  Judge  may  under  the  existing  law, 
whether  a  person  of  a  particular  occu- 
pational class  is  a  key  man,  whose  ser\'- 
Ices  are  more  valuable  to  the  community 
on  his  Job  than  on  a  jury. 

Under  this  proposed  new  subsection 
(b)  of  the  new  section  1872  of  title  28,  the 
chief  Uudge  of  a  district  might  be  able. 
by  nk,  to  exempt  from  Jury  service  all 
radio  Imnouneers,  or  all  newspapermen, 
or  aU  mothers,  on  the  ground  that  re- 
quiring jury  service  of  persons  In  one  of 
those  occupational  classes  would  entail 
extreme  Inconvenience  for  the  members 
of  the  class.  But  could  he  also  show  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  public  Interest? 
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he  might  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
working  mothers  and  nonworking 
mothers,  would  he  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  rich  mothers  amd  poor  mothers, 
or  between  mothers  wh^  hired  maids  to 
care  for  their  children  and  mothers  who 
stayed  home  and  took  dare  of  their  own 
children?  It  appears  ijhe  judge  would 
not  be  able  to  exempt  J  babysitters,  be- 
cause even  assuming  that  jury  service 
by  babysitters  might  adyersely  affect  the 
public  interest,  the  extreme  Inconven- 
ience that  might  be  caused  by  requiring 
persons  of  that  class  tb  serve  on  juries 
would  be  Inconvenience  to  the  mothers, 
fathers,  or  other  guardians  or  custodians 
of  the  children,  not  iiconvenience  to 
babysitters  as  a  class,      i 

Without  laboring  this!  subject  further, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this 
new  subsection  (b)  ard  isomething  less 
than  adequate.  The  laiwuage  in  the  ex- 
isting law  is  much  prefe-Rble;  and  while 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  a  re- 
statement, which  is  what)  is  proposed  in 
the  bill  now  before  us.l  1  do  think  we 
should  change  the  subject  of  the  judge's 
discretion,  with  respect)  to  exemption, 
from  "occupational  classes  of  persons'' 
to  the  phrase  used  in  the  existing  law, 
"any  class  or  group  of  persons."  At  the 
appropriate  time,  I  shall  joffer  an  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  this.  I 

No  explanation  has  bewn  given  by  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  ea  to  why  the  au- 
thority to  exclude  classes  of  persons  from 
jury  service  is  proposed  ito  be  restricted 
to  chief  judges  of  districli  courts.  Under 
the  present  law,  and  as  fkr  back  as  I  can 
remember,  this  authority  has  been  exer- 
cised by  individual  district  judges. 

I  do  not  feel  strongly! about  this  pro- 
posed change,  but  I  thMk  it  would  be 
better  If  the  authority  Mmained  vested 
in  individual  district  Judges;  and  in  or- 
der that  the  Senate  mayl^ave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  this  qu*$tion,  I  shall  at 
the  appropriate  time  offtr  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  language  of  the  ex- 
isting law  at  this  point  in  [the  bill. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good 
reason  for  requiring  thai  the  exemption 
of  classes  of  persons  from  jury  service  be 
done  "by  rule."  as  would  be  required  un- 
der the  language  proposed  for  enactment 
in  subsection  (b)  of  section  1872.  This 
would  mean  that  the  Judge  would  have  to 
try  to  frame  a  rule  that  I  would  meet  all 
cases  and  all  contingencies;  and  no  mat- 
ter how  sagacious  a  Jud^e  may  be,  that 
would  be  asking  a  great  4eal  of  him.  At 
the  present  time,  under  jexisUng  law,  a 
Judge  has  enough  leeway  to  let  him  con- 
sider all  the  factors  whidh  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  situation,  and  to  frame  an 
exemption  which  meets  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  the  time  and  the  place.  I 
beUeve  our  Federal  judges  should  con- 
tinue to  have  this  much  elbow  room  in 
the  performance  of  their  i  duties  with  re- 
spect to  the  choice  of  juines;  and  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  shall  difer  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  same  amount  of  lee- 
way which  is  allowed  under  existing  law. 
The  third  numbered  subparagraph 
under  subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  of  title  28  Ulaces  a  limlta- 
oon  upon  the  authority  granted  earlier 
m  the  subsection  for  the  exempUon  of 


be  made  without  a  formal  finding  by  the 
judge  that  "exemption  of  such  persons 
from  jury  service  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  section  1861  or  1862  of  this 
title."  I  mentioned  this  point  a  little 
earlier. 

The  reference  here  is,  of  course,  to  the 
proposed  new  sections  1861  and  1862  as 
set  forth  hi  title  I  of  H.R.  14765. 

The  requirement  for  a  finding  of  no 
conflict  with  section  1862  may  not  be 
difficult  to  administer,  if  a  clear  distinc- 
tion is  maintained  between  "economic 
status"  and  "occupational  class"  as 
applied  to  persons.  There  are,  of  course, 
areas  where  these  two  definitions  neces- 
sarily overlap,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  self-employed  businessman,  which 
is  both  an  occupational  class  and  an  eco- 
nomic class.  However,  It  would  not  be 
overly  difBcult  for  a  judge  to  avoid  grant- 
ing an  exemption  to  any  "occupational 
class"  which  also  constituted  an  "eco- 
nomic class." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement 
for  a  finding,  in  connection  with  any 
exemption  of  a  class  of  persons  from  Jury 
service,  that  the  exemption  of  such  per- 
sons "would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
section  1861"  would  appear  to  make  it 
impossible  to  grant  any  exemptions  at 
all. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  inconvenience  to  persons  called 
for  Jury  service,  or  possible  adverse  effect 
upon  public  interest  if  they  serve,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  such  persons  are  qualified  for 
jury  service;  and  the  second  sentence  of 
the  proposed  new  section  1861  requires, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  "all  qualified  citi- 
zens shall  have  the  opportunity  to  serve." 
If  a  class  of  persons  who  are  qualified  for 
jury  service  are  exempted  therefrom,  it 
Is  obvious  that  the  number  of  "qualified 
citizens"  having  "opportunity  to  serve" 
is  reduced,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
this  is  by  mere  definition  of  terms,  in 
confiict  with  a  requirement  of  the  pro- 
posed new  section  1861. 

I  propose  that  this  situation  be  re- 
solved by  striking  out  the  requirement 
for  a  finding  of  consistency  with  section 
1861.  in  connection  with  the  exemption 
of  a  class  of  persons  from  Jury  service. 
This  would  not  in  any  way  Invalidate 
section  1861,  which  would  continue  In 
effect,  whatever  that  effect  may  be,  for 
whatever  it  Is  worth;  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  avoid  completely  invali- 
dating subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed 
new  section  1872.  At  the  appropriate 
time  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
accomplish  this. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  of  title  28  provides  for  re- 
pealing certain  sections  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code. 

The  first  of  the  sections  which  would 
be  repealed  In  this  way  is  section  13-701, 
a  statute  enacted  In  December  1963. 
which  provides  for  special  juries,  known 
as  "struck  Juries,"  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Un- 
der the  procedure  provided  by  section 
13-701.  the  clerk  of  the  court  prepares 
a  list  of  20  Jurors  from  the  panel  of  jurors 
In  attendance,  and  each  party  or  his 
counsel  has  the  right  to  strike  off  the 


names  of  4  persons  from  the  list,  the 
remaining  12  names  thereupon  beliig  Im- 
paneled and  sworn  as  the  petit  jury  In 
the  case.  This  Is  a  mandatory  procedure 
in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  in  which 
either  party  Insists  upon  it.  The  sec- 
tion protects  the  right  to  challenge  the 
array,  and  any  or  all  of  the  jurors  may 
be  examined  on  the  voir  dire  before  the 
list  Is  prepared  to  determine  their  com- 
petency to  sit  In  a  particular  case. 

Sections  11-2301  through  11-2305 — 
except  for  one  paragraph  of  section  11- 
2302)— of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
also  would  be  repealed  by  enactment  of 
subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 1872  of  title  28.  These  sections  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed  also  were  a  part  of 
the  act  of  December  23.  1963,  which  has 
controlled  jury  procedures  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  nearly  3  years. 

Contained  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 
11-2301  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
are  the  qualifications  of  grand  or  petit 
Juries  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  which 
are  substantially  those  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  proposed  new  section 
1866  of  title  28,  except  that  under  sec- 
tion 11-2301  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  a  person  is  not  disqualified  for  jury 
service  because  of  a  mere  charge  of  crime 
pending  against  him. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  11-2301  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  which 
also  is  proposed  for  repeal,  provides  that 
while  an  othei-wlse  qualified  person  is 
not  disqualified  from  jury  service  by  rea- 
son of  sex,  a  woman  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  serve. 

Section  11-2302  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  all  but  the  last  paragraph 
of  which  would  be  repealed  by  enactment 
of  subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  of  title  28,  lists  the  persons 
exempt  from  Jury  service  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  addition  to  the  cate- 
gories of  exemptions  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  proposed  new  section 
1872  of  title  28,  this  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  provision  also  exempts  attor- 
neys at  law  In  active  practice,  ministers 
of  the  gospel  and  clergymen  of  every  de- 
nomination, physicians  and  surgeons  In 
active  practice,  keepers  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions created  by  or  under  the  laws 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
persons  employed  on  vessels  navigating 
the  waters  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  of  these  exemptions  would,  therefore, 
be  wiped  out  by  enactment  in  its  present 
form  of  subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed 
new  section  1872. 

The  last  paragraph  of  section  11-2302 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  which 
would  be  retained  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  now  before  us.  even  though  all  the 
rest  TO  the  section  would  be  repealed, 
contains  an  affirmative  statement  that 
all  persons  not  falling  within  one  of  the 
exempt  classes  listed  in  the  section  now 
proposed  for  repeal,  and  otherwise  qual- 
ified by  law,  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to 
serve  as  Jurors  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  are  not  exempted  from  Jury 
service,  whether  or  not  employed  In  the 
service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  paragraph,  scheduled  to  be  re- 
tained even  if  the  rest  of  section  11-2302 
is  repealed,  also  stipulates  that  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia,  both  active 
and  retired,  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
the  Reserve  oomponenta  of  the  Armed 
Forces  ot  the  United  States,  not  on  active 
service,  all  notaries  public,  all  postmas- 
ters, and  all  who  are  the  recipients  or 
beneficiaries  of  a  pension  or  other  gra- 
tuity from  the  Federal  or  District  Gov- 
ernment, or  who  have  contracts  with  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, are  qualified  to  serve  as  Jurors  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  su-e  not  exempt 
from  Jury  service  unless  they  fall  within 
one  of  the  specifically  named  exemptions. 
Since  all  of  these  exemptions  would  be 
repealed  by  the  enactment  of  subsection 
(c)  of  the  proposed  new  section  1872  of 
title  28,  It  appears  that  if  this  subsec- 
tion is  enacted  in  its  present  form,  all  of 
these  listed  classes  of  persons  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  wUl  be  unreservedly 
liable  to  Jury  service  unless  found  un- 
qualified by  law:  that  is,  by  reason  of 
conviction  of  a  felony,  or  inability  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  understand  the  English 
language,  or  Incapacity,  by  reason  of 
mental  or  phjrsical  infirmities,  to  render 
efOdent  Jury  service. 

Section  11-2303  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  which  would  be  rei>ealed 
under  the  present  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  the  proposed  new  section  1872 
of  title  28,  deals  with  Jury  commissions. 
This  is  also  a  part  of  the  new  law  enacted 
in  Deeonber  1963.  It  provides  for  three- 
man  Jury  commissions  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  fixes  the  requirements  for  api>olnt- 
ment  as  a  Jury  commissioner.  TTiese  re- 
quirements Include  UJS.  citizenship,  ac- 
tual residoice  and  domicile  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  at  least  3  j'ears, 
and  the  ownership  of  real  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  plus  two  nega- 
tive qualifications;  namely,  that  the  per- 
9cm  to  be  {^pointed  shall  not  be  engaged 
In  the  practice  of  law,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  wpolntment,  shall  not  be  a  party  to 
any  cause  i>endlng  in  any  court  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  section  also  carries  a  provision 
that  a  woman  may  not  be  compelled  to 
serve  as  a  Jury  commissioner.  It  fixes 
the  terms  of  Jury  commissioners  at  3 
years,  and  fixes  their  compensation  at 
$10  per  day,  not  to  exceed  5  days  in  a 
month,  nor  a  total  of  $250  in  any  1  year. 
This  secton  also  contains  provisions  au- 
thorizing summary  removal  of  a  Jury 
commissioner  at  the  discretion  of  the 
district  court  for  absence.  Inability  or 
failure  to  perform  his  duties,  or  mis- 
feasaiu^  or  malfeasance  in  ofDce. 

Section  11-2304  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  which  is  another  of  the 
sections  that  would  be  repealed  by  enact- 
ment of  subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed 
new  section  1872  of  title  28,  contains  pro- 
visions respecting  the  duties  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Jury  commission. 

This  section  also  was  a  part  of  the  new 
law  enacted  in  December  1963. 

Section  11-2305  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  also  proposed  for  repeal, 
requires  that  the  Jury  commission  shall 
select  Jurors  and  commissioners  in  con- 
demnation cases  "as  nearly  as  may  be, 
from  Intelligent  and  upright  residents 
of  the  Dtetrtct."  This  provision  was  also 
enacted  In  the  December  1983  statute. 


Remaining  provisions  of  this  statute 
which  would  be  repealed  through  enact- 
ment of  subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed 
new  section  1872  of  title  28  are  found  in 
section  11-2307  of  the  I>istrict  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  which  deals  with  substi- 
tution of  newly  drawn  names  for  any 
names  drawn  from  the  jury  box  of  per- 
sons who  are  dead  or  who  have  removed 
from  the  District  of  Columbia;  In  sec- 
tion 11-2308,  which  provides  that  the 
Jury  box  shall  be  kept,  in  sealed  condi- 
tion, by  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  l)e- 
tween  drawings  of  jurors;  in  section  11- 
2309,  which  provides  for  drawing  new 
names  to  replace  the  names  of  persons 
drawn  as  grand  or  petit  jurors  who  can- 
not be  foimd,  who  prove  to  be  incompe- 
tent, or  who  are  excused  from  service  by 
the  court;  in  section  11-2310,  which  au- 
thorizes the  summoning  of  tailsmen  from 
the  bystanders  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions  and  the 
juvenile  court  when  a  sufficient  nimiber 
of  petit  Jurors  are  not  available;  in  sec- 
tion 11-2311,  which  relates  to  the  sum- 
moning of  petit  Jurors  whose  names  have 
been  drawn  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions  or  juvenile 
com-t;  and  in  section  11-2312,  which  pro- 
vides that  petit  jurors  summoned  for 
service  in  a  court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  not  be  required  to  serve  in 
the  district  court  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions  for 
more  than  1  monUi,  or  in  the  Juvenile 
court  for  more  than  3  months,  in  any 
period  of  12  consecutive  months,  and 
which  also  provides  that  Jury  service  in 
one  court  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  exempt,  exclude  or  disqualify  a 
person  from  Jiuy  service  in  another 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
during  his  term  of  actual  service,  or  as 
limited  by  the  provisions  of  section  1869 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  frequency  of  petit  Juror  service  in 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  of  title  28  also  would  repeal 
section  7-213  (a)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  which  provides  for  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $10  per  day  for 
Jurors  in  eminent  domain  cases  insti- 
tuted by  or  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  of  title  28  is  somewhat  awk- 
ward in  its  language.  What  It  would 
accomplish  is  the  r^eal  of  all  but  one 
paragraph  of  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  draw- 
ing the  names  of  jurors  for  grand  and 
petit  juries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  substitution  of  a  provision  which 
Senators  will  find  begirming  in  line  20  on 
page  17  of  the  bill  before  us,  and  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Jury  commiwlon  for  the  District 
Court  for  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia  shall  draw 
from  the  qualified  Jury  wheel  from  time  to 
time  a«  may  be  required  the  names  ot  per- 
sona to  serve  as  jurora  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions,  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla 
and  such  persons  shall  be  assigned  to  Jury 
panels  In  the  General  Sessions  and  Juvenile 
Courts  as  those  Courts  shall  direct. 

The  paragraph  of  the  existing  section 
11-2306  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
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which  would  be  saved,  because  it  is  ex- 
empted from  repeal  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  of  tiUe  28,  authorizes  tlie 
chief  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or,  in  his  absence,  the  presiding 
Judge,  to  order  the  summoning  of  addi- 
tional grand  jury  where  the  U.S.  attorney 
has  certified  in  writing  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  public  service  require  it. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  of  title  28,  which  Senators 
will  find  beginning  at  line  6  on  page  18 
of  the  bill  H.R.  14765,  would  amend  sec- 
tion 16-1312  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  which  deals  with  procedures  in 
drawing  the  names  of  persons  to  serve  as 
commissioners  in  condemnation  cases, 
so  as  to  refer  to  the  proposed  new  section 
1866  of  title  28  as  containing  the  crite- 
rion for  the  qualification  of  Jurors  to 
serve  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by 
making  the  proposed  new  provisions  of 
chapter  121  of  title  28  the  statutory  basi^ 
governing  qualifications  of  jurors  in  con- 
demnation proceedings  and  the  duties 
and  conduct  of  jury  commissioners  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  section,  in 
lieu  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  23  of 
title  11,  nearly  all  of  which  would  be  re- 
pealed through  enactment  of  the  bill 
HJl.  14765  in  its  present  form. 

Subsection  (f)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  of  title  28  would  amend  sec- 
tion 22-1414  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  so  as  to  make  the  penalties  there 
fixed,  for  fraudulent  tampering  witti  a 
Jury  box  or  its  contents,  applicable  also 
to  tampering  with  a  jury  wheel. 

If  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  make 
the  provisions  in  title  I  of  the  bill  H.R. 

14765  applicable  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia court  of  general  sessions  and  ttie 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  well  as  to  the  U£.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  thereby 
scrapping  the  very  excellent  provisions 
enacted  only  3  years  ago  with  respect  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  jury  system, 
there  will  still  be  need  for  an  amendment 
to  subsection  (d)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  1872  of  title  28,  along  the  lines  of 
the  amendment  offered  previously  to 
subsection  (c)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 1866,  in  order  to  avoid  authorizins 
the  jury  commission  to  shuffle  the  names 
drawn  from  the  qualified  juior  wheel, 
and  make  assignments  to  particular 
juries  at  its  discretion.  At  the  appro- 
priate time,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
for  this  purpose,  which  will  preserve  the 
existing  policy  of  assigning  persons 
whose  names  are  drawn  for  jury  service 
to  the  jury  for  which  their  names  are 
drawn,  so  that  the  assignment  of  any 
particular  individual  to  a  particular  jury 
will  be  wholly  a  matter  of  chance  and 
not  in  any  sense  a  matter  of  the  discre- 
tion of  the  jury  commission. 

Section  104  of  Utle  I  of  the  bUl  HJt. 

14766  deals  only  with  the  effective  date 
of  sections  101  and  103,  and  provides  tliat 
these  sections  shall  become  effective  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  witti 
a  proviso  under  which  neither  section  101 
nor  section  103  would  apply  to  any  case 
in  which  an  Indictment  had  been  re- 
turned or  a  petit  Jury  impaneled  prior 
to  the  effective  date  as  so  fixed.  Section 
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102,  which  Senators  will  rfmember  makes 

provisions  for  Increasing  the  fees  for  jury 
service  in  Federal  courts,  would  l>ecome 
effective  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  long  debate  on  a  civil  rights 
proposal.  Beginning  with  the  year  1957, 
succeeding  Congresses  hfve  had  the  an- 
nual free-for-all  to  amfnd  the  Consti- 
tution by  legislative  acti<^n  to  accord  one 
segment  of  our  citizenrjf  certain  enjoy- 
ments not  granted  to  other  groups. 
Each  passing  year  in  which  civil  rights 
legislation  is  enacted,  siicceeds  In  erod- 
ing more  and  more  of  w)iat  was  once  an 
immutable  document.  This  Chamber 
well  remembers  the  long  constitutional 
debates  of  1957,  1960,  ^964,  and  1965. 
Those  debates  brought  out  many  and 
varied  constitutional  Interpretations — 
some  which  I  am  sure  out  Pounding  Fa- 
thers would  never  recogrifee,  nonetheless 
claim  nor  subscribe  to. 

The  men  who  wrote  cMr  Constitution 
were  wise  and  good.  They  realized  that 
13  sovereign  States  coyld  not  live  so 
closely  together  and  prosper  unless  each 
State  surrendered  a  part  of  Its  sover- 
eignty to  a  central  government.  And  so, 
the  Central  Government  was  given  the 
power  to  coin  money  and  to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roa^;  to  rsAse  and 
support  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy,  and  to  declare  ^r;  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes  in  order  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  comnton  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation;  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  several  States. 

There  were  other  enumerated  powers 
of  the  Central  Government,  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  was  auth^orized  to  make 
whatever  laws  were  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  them  out. 

There  were  also  prohibitions  on  the 
Central  Government.  Some  of  them 
were  set  forth,  like  the  prohibition  on 
suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and 
on  laying  a  tax  or  duty  ,on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  State.  !  Some  of  them 
were  so  well  understood  that  It  was  not 

thought  necessary  to  sei  them  forth 

the  prohibition  against  establishing  a  re- 
ligion or  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
religion,  speech,  or  the  press  or  inter- 
fering with  the  right  of  the  people  to  as- 
semble; the  prohibition  against  infring- 
ing the  right  of  a  State  to  maintain  a 
militia  or  of  the  people  to  bear  arms;  the 
prohibition  against  Infringing  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  houses 
and  against  depriving  the  people  of  life. 
lioer.y  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law  or  if  their  pn^wr^y  be  taken  for 
PubUc  use,  without  giving  them  just  com- 
pensation. It  was  a  condition  for  the 
consent  of  many  of  the  SJtbtes  to  ratify- 
ing the  Constitution,  however,  that  these 
prohibitions  be  set  forth  m  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  amendment.  And  so  they  were, 
in  the  BUl  of  Rights.  And  in  the  ninth 
amendment  there  was  set  forth  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  enumeration  of  certain 
nghts  in  the  Constitution  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  dlspvage  others  re- 
wined  by  the  people.  And  In  the  10th 
amendment  It  was  provided  that  the 
^n,5"  ^^^  delegated  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment  by  the  Constttiitton.  nor  pro- 
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hlbited  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States, 
were  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the 
people. 

This  Is  the  fifth  civil  rights  bill  that 
has  been  foisted  upon  the  Congress  since 
1957.  If  this  present  proposal  is  enacted, 
one  wonders  if  there  are  enough  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  left  upon  which 
succeeding  civil  rights  measures  can  be 
based.  PVom  the  laws  the  executive 
branch  has  been  prt«x>sing  which  this 
branch  has  been  enacting  and  the  judi- 
cial branch  holding  constitutional,  it 
seems  obvious  that  we  all  need  to  become 
reacquainted  with  our  once  immutable 
Constitution. 

Before  discussing  the  provisions  of  the 
particular  proposal  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, there  are  a  few  more  things  we 
should  know  about  the  background  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  on  which  they 
are  based.  Take  the  14th  amendment 
first.  As  you  know,  the  most  litigated 
part  of  that  amendment  provides  that: 

All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shaU  abridge  the  privi- 
leges or  Immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Congress 
is  given  the  power  to  enforce  this  amend- 
ment "by  appropriate  legislation." 

As  many  cases  as  the  Court  has  de- 
cided which  depend  for  their  results  up- 
on the  validity  of  this  amendment,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  never  reaUy  con- 
sidered a  full-scale  attack  upon  it. 
Though  I  do  not  Intend  to  examine  in 
detail  the  reasons  many  legal  scholars 
consider  that  the  14th  amendment  was 
never  properly  ratified.  I  shall  mention 
them  in  passing.  There  are  three  argu- 
ments, basically: 

First.  Congress  unconstitutionally 
forced  the  seceding  States  to  ratify  the 
amendment  as  a  condition  upon  their 
readmlsslon  to  representation  In  Con- 
gress. If  the  unconstitutionally  coerced 
ratifications  are  not  counted,  the  amend- 
ment was  not  ratified  by  the  necessary 
tliree-fourths  of  the  States. 

Second.  Even  if  the  ratifications  of  the 
seceding  States  be  considered  valid,  the 
ratifications  of  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  were 
taken  into  account  to  meet  the  three- 
fourths  requirement  despite  the  fact  that 
both  States  had  withdrawn  their  rati- 
fications before  the  three-fourths  total 
had  l)een  reached. 

Third.  No  matter  how  the  ratifications 
are  counted,  no  matter  how  many  States 
ratified  it,  the  amendment  can  never  be 
valid  since  the  11  seceding  States  were 
not  represented  in  the  Congress  which 
proposed  it  and  it  was  therefore  not  pro- 
posed by  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  would  suppose  that  a  full  scale  at- 
tack on  the  validity  of  the  amendment 
would  be  met  by  the  Court  with  the 
determination  that  this  was  a  political 
question:  but  with  the  low  state  into 
which  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  has 
fallen  and  the  recent  entry  of  the  Court 


Into  the  "political  thicket"  with  its  de- 
cisions in  Baker  against  Carr  and  Reyn- 
olds against  Sims,  there  may  come  a 
day  when  a  court  might  listen  to  such 
an  argument.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
we  can  be  sure.  Knowing  what  we  now 
know  about  the  lengths  to  which  the 
14th  amendment  has  been  stretched — 
about  its  effect  on  school  prayers  and 
Bible  reading,  about  its  effect  on  prop- 
erty qualifications  for  voters,  about  its 
effect  on  apportiormient  of  State  legisla- 
tures— it  would  not  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  legislatures  today 
even  if  it  could  muster  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  both  Houses  for  proposing  It. 

The  erosion  of  the  doctrine  of  stare  de- 
cisis Is  a  subject  that  deserves  a  lltUe  spe- 
cial treatment.  In  the  first  148  years  of 
Its  existence,  from  1789  to  1937,  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court  expressly  overruled  Its 
own  earlier  decisions  in  only  29  cases. 
Prom  1937  to  1964,  a  period  of  less  than  30 
years,  it  has  expressly  overruled  its  own 
earlier  decisions  in  at  least  45  cases.  As 
Important  as  is  the  doctrine  of  stare  de- 
cisis to  stability  In  all  relationships  be- 
tween men  and  men  and  men  and  gov- 
ernment, I  am  not  so  much  in  favor  cf 
stability  that  I  would  want  the  Court  to 
foUow  blindly  a  rule  of  law  which  was 
obviously  wrong  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
I  would  Insist,  however,  that  the  only 
way  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  by  following  one  of  the 
methods  set  forth  in  article  V.  The 
Constitution  cannot  be  amended  by  time. 
ITie  Constitution  cannot  be  amended  by 
custom.  The  Constitution  carmot  be 
amended  by  the  Court.  And  yet  It  is. 
Regularly.  Especially  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  agree 
that  our  Constitution  Is  a  living  docu- 
ment. It  is  not  living,  however,  in  the 
sense  that  at  one  moment  it  is  a  cocoon 
which  becomes  a  caterpillar  and  then  a 
butterfly.  Not  at  all.  It  lives  in  the 
sense  that,  although  its  form  and  mean- 
ing were  shaped  at  one  moment  in  time, 
It  was  written  In  glorious  generalities — 
generalities  so  broad  that  they  could  em- 
brace specifics  not  dreamed  of  by  its 
framers  without  doing  violence  to  their 
meaning.  It  does  no  violence  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  to  say  that 
it  gives  the  Congress  the  power  to  main- 
tain an  Air  Force,  though  it  mentions 
only  an  Army  and  a  Navy.  It  does  no 
violence  to  the  Constitution  to  say  that  it 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  extend  copy- 
right to  motion  pictures  though  the 
framers  never  dreamed  of  motion 
pictures. 

I  disagree  violently,  however,  with  the 
notion  that  at  one  moment  in  time  the 
Constitution  permits  a  State  to  Impose 
a  property  qualification  as  a  condition 
on  the  right  to  vote  and  that,  without 
amendment,  at  some  subsequent  time  It 
prohibits  such  qualifications. 

I  disagree  violently  with  the  philos- 
ophy expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
speaking  for  the  majority  in  Harper 
against  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, decided  on  March  24  this  year.  In 
that  opinion,  he  said  that: 

Tlie  Equal  ProtecUon  CUuse  is  not 
sh&cUed  to  the  poUtlcal  theory  of  a  par- 
ticular era.    In  determining  what  lines  are 
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unconstitutionally  dlccrlmlnatory,  we  have 
never  been  confined  to  historic  notions  of 
equality,  any  more  than  we  have  restricted 
due  process  to  a  fixed  catalogue  ot  what  was 
at  a  given  time  deemed  to  be  the  limits  of 
fundamental  rights.  Notions  of  what  con- 
stitutes equal  treatment  for  purposes  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  do  change. 

Whose  notions  change?  The  nine  men 
on  the  Supreme  Court?  Must  we  have 
a  new  Constitution  every  time  we  get  a 
new  Bench? 

Whose  notions  change?  The  people's? 
Of  course,  the  people's  notions  change. 
But  how  does  the  Court  presume  to  Iden- 
tify those  notions?  It  was  because  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  knew  that 
the  peoples'  notions — their  notions  of 
right  and  wrong — their  notions  of  the 
appropriate  roles  for  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  would  change  that 
they  built  into  article  V  a  procedure  for 
amending  the  Constitution  to  reflect 
their  changing  notions.  And  it  is  the 
branch  of  government  most  close  to  the 
people— at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels — the  legislature — which  has  the 
most  significant  role  to  play  In  the 
amending  process  which  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  changing  notions  of  the 
people  may  be  lawfully  recognized. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  one  of  his 
opinions  said  in  effect,  "Remember, 
gentlemen,  this  is  a  Constitution  we  are 
expounding."  Through  some  strange 
process  the  sense  of  this  observation  has 
been  lost  in  translation.  A  majority  of 
today's  Court  seems  to  think  Marshall 
said: 

Remember,  gentlemen,  this  Is  a  Constitu- 
tion we  are  expanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  started  my 
speech  on  this  matter,  which  I  will  con- 
clude at  a  later  time. 

UOTXMO    AND    THX    CIVIL    klOHTS    ACTS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  the  people 
of  my  State  in  the  Senate  for  almost  30 
years.  I  have  participated  in  many  civil 
rights  debates.  I  know  of  no  bill  which 
has  ever  been  introduced  and  considered 
by  the  Senate  which  is  more  vicious  and 
obnoxious  than  the  civil  rights  bill  of 
1966. 

The  proponents  of  all  the  civil  rights 
acts  took  the  position  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  such  legislation  to  be  adopted 
if  we  were  to  have  peace  among  the 
peoples  of  this  country.  I  propose  to 
elaborate  on  this  contention.  I  will  dis- 
cuss briefly  some  of  the  riots  that  have 
been  taking  place  all  over  the  country, 
with  the  observation  that  It  seems  the 
more  civil  rights  blUs  we  enact  to  perfect 
the  so-called  civil  rights  of  certain  of 
our  citizens,  the  more  disturbances  we 
have  In  our  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
many  cases  of  civil  disobedience  which 
have  prevailed  all  over  the  country 
resulted  primarily  because  of  the  passage 
of  many  of  these  so-called  civil  rights 
bills. 

While  the  so-called  "open  housing" 
provision  is  totally  obnoxious,  it  Is  not 
nearly  so  subversive  to  oiir  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  are  the  Jury  trial  provisions, 
both  State  and  Federal.  Under  this  bill 
the  sanctity  of  the  Jury  box  is  violated 
every  time  a  case  is  tried.    No  longer  is 


a  man  entitled  to  a  trial  by  his  peers; 
now  he  must  be  tried  by  a  "cross  section 
of  the  commimity,"  whether  they  be  his 
peers  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  the  first  of 
the  modem  civil  rights  acts  was  enacted, 
the  proponents  of  these  extreme  meas- 
ures have  claimed  each  year — in  1957,  In 
1960,  in  1964,  and  in  1965 — that  each  new 
law  was  necessary  to  avoid  violence  and 
to  take  the  demonstrators  off  the  streets 
and  put  them  into  the  courtroom. 

This  Record  is  cluttered  by  many  state- 
ments made  on  this  very  floor  by  many 
of  the  proponents  of  these  obnoxious  so- 
called  civil  rights  bills.  Their  claim  has 
been  made  over  and  over  again,  espe- 
cially in  1964,  that  "if  this  bill  is 
passed" — that  is,  the  1964  act — "the  con- 
test will  be  taken  from  the  streets  and 
resolved  in  the  courts  of  this  land." 

Nothing  has  been  further  from  the 
truth.  Negro  demonstrations  and  nets 
of  violence  have  Increased  a  himdredfold 
since  1957.  I  recall  so  clearly  the  claim 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  that  if  that  measure  were  enacted  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  upon  the 
Negro  as  the  Wagner  and  Norris-La- 
Guardla  Acts  had  on  labor;  in  other 
words,  the  comparison  was  made  be- 
tween civil  rights  demonstrators  and  the 
rights  of  organized  labor  to  picket.  It 
was  claimed  that,  since  the  enactment 
of  these  labor  laws  in  the  1930's,  there 
has  been  very  little  violence  In  labor  re- 
lations. The  proponents  of  civil  rights 
laws  claim  that  the  same  thing  would 
occur  In  regard  to  Negro  riots. 

In  order  to  attempt  to  assist  the  Ne- 
groes in  their  rights.  Congress  has  cre- 
ated several  commissions  and  agencies 
not  only  to  investigate  conditions  of  the 
Negro  but  to  enforce  his  civil  rights. 

As  Senators  know,  imder  the  act  of 
1957  we  created  the  Commission  on  CIvU 
Rights.  I  wish  to  quote  Just  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  report  of  this  Commis- 
sion In  1959.  Bear  In  mind  that  this 
Commission  was  created  in  1957. 

I  read  from  the  flrst  page: 

In  1957,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  disturbed  by  allegations  that  some 
American  citizens  were  being  denied  the 
light  to  vote,  or  otherwise  deprived  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  because  of  their 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

In  Congressional  committee  hearings  and 
later  In  fioor  debate,  there  were  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  the  truth  of  these 
reports.  From  these  differences  arose  strong 
bipartisan  agreement  that  an  objective,  bi- 
partisan commission  should  be  created  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation. 

In  presenting  President  Elsenhower's  re- 
quest for  a  "full  scale  public  study,"  Attor- 
ney General  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.  declared 
that  It  should  be  objective  and  free  from  par- 
tisanship, broad  and  at  the  same  time  thor- 
ough. The  Attorney  General  further  testi- 
fied that  such  a  study,  fairly  conducted — 

Listen  to  this.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
Attorney  General — 

will  tend  to  unite  responsible  people  ...  In 
common  effort  to  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  reverse  has 
taken  place. 

He  continued — and  I  still  quote  from 
Mr.  Brownell: 

Investigation  and  hearings  will  bring  Into 
sharper  focus  the  area  of  responsibility  oS 


the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  States 
under  our  constitutional  system.  Through 
greater  public  understanding,  therefore,  the 
Commission  nuiy  chart  a  course  of  progress 
to  g^ide  us  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  seems  that  the  more  these  commis- 
sions hold  hearings  and  give  us  advice  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  worse  are 
the  conditions  which  exist. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  these  bills  have 
been  passed  as  a  result  of  yielding  to 
intemperate  demands  from  pressure 
groups? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No  doubt.  And  a 
little  intimidation  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North'  Carolina  that  when  an 
administration  or  a  Congress  yields  to 
the  intemperate  demands  of  pressure 
groups,  it  is  about  as  foolish  as  a  man 
who  pays  blackmail? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  emphasizing  the  point,  in  sub- 
stance, that  when  one  pays  blackmail 
he  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
blackmailer;  he  merely  whets  the  appe- 
tite of  the  blackmailer  to  make  more 
demands? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  I  am  sure  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  trouble  we  have  had  in  recent 
months  and  last  year  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  rabble-rousing 
civil  rights  organizations  are  drying  up. 
They  do  not  have  the  funds  to  go  on. 
And  they  have  the  feeling,  I  am  sure. 
that  the  more  turmoil  they  can  create  in 
this  country  the  more  money  they  can 
collect. 

I  was  glad  to  see  recently  that  many  of 
the  contributors  to  SNCC  and  "SNACK" 
and  other  of  these  other  organizations 
are  getting  so  tired  of  the  rabble  rousing 
that  they  are  refusing  to  contribute  any 
more  funds  to  keep  them  in  operation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  that  point,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  accept  from  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  the  assur- 
ance that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  gotten 
on  the  mailing  list  of  the  SCLC.  Every 
time  the  SCLC  stages  a  demonstration, 
shortly  thereafter  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  receives  a  request  for  a 
donation  in  a  letter  from  the  SCLC  stat- 
ing that  their  funds  have  been  largely 
depleted  as  a  result  of  that  demonstra- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  their  meth- 
od of  operation.  I  noticed  the  other  day 
in  the  paper  that  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  occurred  in  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
with  SNCC  and  Carmlchael,  the  leader, 
many  of  the  former  contributors  have 
actually  cut  off  their  contributions.  The 
paper  mentioned  specifically  that  many 
of  the  Jews  of  our  country  who  former- 
ly furnished  money  to  this  organization 
are  beginning  to  see  the  light,  and  that 
they  have  cut  off  their  contributions. 

We  have  been  seeing  the  light  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  am  sorry  that  they  are 
so  late  in  seeing  the  truth. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  th^  Senator  from 
Loulriana  accept  the  a^turance  of  the 
Senator  from  North  CatnoUna  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Ca^llna  has  never 
made  any  contribution  to  these  causes, 
because  the  Senator  frcjoi  North  Caro- 
jina  has  always  been  oonvlnoed  that 
these  demonstrations  are  carried  out  In 
order  to  stir  up  the  people  and  obtain 
contributions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Thel*  Is  no  doubt 
about  that,  I  am  sure;  And  the  Senator 
did  not  have  to  tell  me  Ittiat  he  did  not 
contribute,  because  I  know  he  did  not. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  need  for  a  Commission 
was  "to  be  foimd  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  problem  involved.  The  complexity 
of  the  subject  matter  c^amands  greater 
knowledge  and  imderstandlng  of  every 
facet  of  the  problem." 

In  the  Senate,  maj  oritur  leader  Lyndon 
Johnson — who  Is  now  President,  by  the 
way — observed  that  the  proposed  Com- 
mission "can  be  a  useful  Instrument.  It 
can  gather  facts  Instead  of  charges.  It 
can  sift  out  the  truth  from  the  fancies, 
and  it  can  return  with  recommendations 
which  will  be  of  assistance  to  reasonable 
men."      

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mn  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yMd. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  D<ws  the  Senator 
realize,  as  does  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, that  we  have  got  a  bunch  of  revolu- 
tionaries heading  up  the$e  organizations, 
who  are  going  around  preaching  vio- 
lence and  mivder,  and  Who  are  Intimi- 
dating their  own  race  ind  their  own 
people? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  sdn  sure  some  of 
them  do,  and  I  know  thai  n:iy  good  friend 
from  Mississippi,  who  has  conducted 
many  hearings  In  the  ^eld,  has  great 
knowledge  about  these  oinganlzatlons. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  If  Ittie  Senator  will 
yield  under  the  ususd  agreement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  shbuld  like  to  read 
into  the  Record  transcripts  of  some  re- 
cordings made  by  the  Mississippi  State 
Highway  Patrol. 

One  of  the  leaders  In  the  NAACP  In 
Mississippi  is  named  Chirles  Evers.  On 
Tuesday  night,  March  k,  1966,  Charles 
Evers  addressed  a  group  of  1,000  demon- 
strators at  the  Claiborne  County  Court- 
bouse  at  Port  Oibeon,  t/Oss.,  and  made 
the  following  remarks: 

There  is  only  one  thing 
»  white  man  and  that  is  a  1^  down  negro  or 
»n  Uncle  Tom.  i 

At  this  meeting  Evers  led  a  song  which 
contained  the  words: 

When  the  spirit  tells  us  to  liarch  we  march— 
When  the  ^irit  teUs  us  |to  fight  we  wiU 

fight— 
When  the  ^irit  teUs  us  ui  kUl  we  wiU  kUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Congress 
would  be  doing  a  much  greater  service 
«>  the  country  if  we  were  seeing  to  put- 
»ne  a  stop  to  the  hiterstate  use  of  these 
agitators  In  promoting  riots  and  blood- 
shed over  this  country. 

^There  Is  one  who  goes  around— Martin 
wither  King— who  says  he  Is  nonviolent, 
one  of  his  principal  lleuttnants  Is  named 
Hosea  wnilams.    Here  Is  what  Hoaea 
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Williams  said  oa  July  29,  as  recorded  by 
Officer  Richard  H.  Campbell  at  the  Mis- 
sissippi Highway  Patrol.  He  Is  talking 
about  a  man  named  Cottoiu«ader.  He 
says: 

Cottonreader  couldn't  understand  last 
Saturday  why  the  Negro  wanted  to  Jump  on 
him.  Cottonreader  just  said  we're  not  buy- 
ing anymore  segregation. 

Tell  them  one  or  two  Uncle  Toms,  white 
folks — oh.  we  got  one  or  two  Uncle  Toms, 
but  we're  gonna  get  rid  of  them.  We  gonna 
love  them  to  death.  We  got  a  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them.  Just  love  them  and  pat  them 
on  the  shoulder.  We  got  two  or  three  Uncle 
Toms.  I  saw  one  or  two — I  saw  one  of  them 
principals.  God  knows,  they  teaches  with  us. 
But  I  saw  one  of  them  principals.  Brother, 
didn't  we  see  him  come  out  of  the  store? 
We  gonna  have  to  love  that  brother.  Love 
him;  love  that  brother.  I  know  we're  gonna 
have  to  love  him  because  Uncle  Tom's  day  is 
gone. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  that  after 
that,  several  Negroes  were  beaten  up  in 
this  town  where  this  Hoseah  Williams 
representing  Martin  Luther  King, 
preaching  nonviol»ice,  was  In  charge  of 
demonstrations  and  nok£.  I  think  that 
Congress  had  t>etter  be  addressing  Itself 
to  that,  rather  than  seeking  to  take 
rights  away  from  the  white  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  Congress,  or  the  Department  of 
Justice? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    WeU,  I  think  both. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Principally  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  think  Uiat  Is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Because,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate  In  a  few  minutes,  we  have 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  which  should  be  en- 
forcing these  civil  rights  laws,  and.  of 
course,  other  laws  that  are  violated.  I 
shall  show.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  cost 
to  the  tajqwyers  of  the  various  com- 
missions and  departments  that  have 
been  created  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
civil  rights  program. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  must  have  more 
action  from  the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
recti 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Certainly,  if  a  stat- 
ute is  needed  to  deal  with  people  who 
engage  in  interstate  commerce  or  cross 
State  lines  to  promote  riots,  bloodshed, 
and  murder,  then  we  should  address  our- 
selves to  that  rather  than  to  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  addition  to  more 
cooperation  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, we  should  have  more  cooperation 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  promoting  order,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
unduly  because  statements  have  been 
made  many  times  in  the  Congkessional 
Record  as  to  the  infamous  decisions  ren- 
dered by  our  VS.  Supreme  Court  on  these 
matters. 

Mr.  President,  a  while  ago  I  was  dis- 
cussing what  the  proponents  of  the  civil 
rights  laws  expect.  I  shall  now  continue 
with  my  prepared  text. 

Racial  strife,  violence,  disorder,  and 
riots  have  occurred  In  city  after  city 


across  the  United  States.  The  intensity 
of  the  rioting  has  tocreased  beyond  be- 
lief. 

In  the  past  summer  alone,  military 
troops  of  the  different  State  National 
Guards  have  been  used  to  put  down  the 
riots. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  dem- 
onstrations which  resulted  In  the  riots 
or  the  particular  acts  of  individuals 
which  resulted  in  rioting  had.  In  many 
cases,  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  goals 
of  the  civil  rights  advocates. 

Mr.  President,  civil  disobedience  and 
Its  sanction  by  Federal  officials  Is  the 
origin  of  the  present  rioting  today.  Un- 
less something  Is  done  about  It,  It  will 
lead  to  anarchy.  In  my  humble  Judg- 
ment. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  riots 
erupted  after  an  arrest  had  been  made  or 
a  person  taken  Into  custody.  In  many 
other  instances,  riots  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  demonstrations  which  were  di- 
rected at  a  particular  individual  or  busi- 
ness establishment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago.  In  all  of  the  cIvU  rights  legislation 
that  has  been  enacted  since  1957,  we 
either  created  a  commission  or  enluged 
an  existing  commission  or  provided  ways 
and  means  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  handle  civil  rights  case. 

According  to  the  budget  estimates  for 
1967,  Congress  will  be  asked  to  provide 
$24,147,150  in  order  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  employees  of  these  various  com- 
missions and  agencies.  Think  of  It — 
over  $24  million  to  investigate  and  en- 
force civil  rights.  If  one  can  believe 
what  the  Negro  agitators  say,  their 
efforts  have  not  been  worth  24  cents. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  was  created  In  1957  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  that  year.  The 
position  of  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
with  a  salary  of  $27,000  a  year,  was  cre- 
ated. We  also  created  the  positions  of 
First  and  Second  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

The  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  had  245  actual  cases  pending 
in  1964, 191  actual  cases  pending  in  1965, 
and  289  estimated  cases  in  1966.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  vrlll  be  259  cases  in 
1967.  The  ClvU  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  employs  94  lawyers. 

Although  the  workload  Indicates  that 
other  matters  are  pending,  the  caseload 
per  attorney  for  1967  figures  out  to  be 
approximately  2.6  cases  per  attorney. 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  included  In  the 
term  "matters  pending,"  but  If  a  lawyer 
In  private  practice  were  to  handle  only 
2.6  cases  a  year  he  would  soon  find  him- 
self out  of  business  and  probably  starv- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  we  added  94  attorneys 
and  101  other  employees  to  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Justice  for  a  total  of  195  new 
employees  since  1957. 

The  cost  of  this  during  fiscal  year  1966 
was$2.367.000.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  asking  for  $2,459,150  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  I  presume  that  Is  to  take 
care  of  the  pay  Increase  that  Congress 
granted  to  Government  employees. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  which 
I  discussed  a  moment  ago  was  also  cre- 
ated by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.    The 
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Commission  had  116  employees  in  1966, 
and  it  spent  $1,925,000. 

The  Commission  is  asking  for  154  em- 
ployees and  $2,703,000  for  1967. 

I  wonder  whether  any  Senator  can  tell 
me  of  any  good  that  has  come  from  this 
Commission.  Each  year  the  Commis- 
sion proceeds  to  prepare  very  voluminous 
reports  with  many  recommendations. 
However,  as  I  indicated  awhile  ago,  the 
worse  things  get.  It  means  more  legis- 
lation; and  more  legislation  means,  I 
presimie,  more  demands  by  Negroes.  We 
cannot  satisfy  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
some  of  these  so-called  nonviolent  orga- 
nizations. 

The  Record  will  show  that,  in  many 
cases,  although  the  proponents  of  these 
measures  took  the  position  that  they 
were  attempting  to  assist  the  Negro, 
many  of  us  who  come  from  the  South 
have  said  that,  instead  of  assisting  the 
Negro,  it  would  harm  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  animosity  tiiat  now 
exists  in  this  country  between  the  Negro 
and  the  white  man  has  increased  many 
fold,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  this  occur. 

We  of  the  South  have  been  blamed 
for  not  doing  a  better  Job  of  educating 
the  Negro.  In  most  instances,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions,  the 
main  reason  why  we  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide proper  schools  in  many  States  was 
that  we  could  not  raise  the  money. 
Assessments  were  low.  For  many,  many 
years  the  people  in  the  South  were  con- 
sidered peons  by  the  people  of  the  North- 
east. It  has  only  been  in  recent  years 
that  the  States  in  the  South  have  been 
able  ta  provide  more  schools  and  better 
teachers  in  order  to  educate  all  our 
people. 

Mr.  President,  3  years  ago  I  was  m- 
vited  to  deliver  the  principal  address  in 
the  little  village  where  I  was  raised.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  building  of 
the  first  public  school  constructed  by  tax 
money. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  went  to  public 
school,  the  school  board  did  not  have 
the  funds  to  build  schools  as  nice  as 
they  are  able  to  construct  now.  I  went 
to  school  most  of  my  school  years  in  more 
or  less  abandoned  houses  that  were 
rented  and  repaired  by  the  school  board, 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner.  I  also 
attended  school  in  a  dance  hall.  We 
could  not  raise  enough  funds  to  con- 
struct the  schools.  It  was  not  until  1913 
that  the  ward  of  the  parish  of  Terre- 
bonne, where  I  was  bom,  could  obtain 
sufficient  fimds  to  build  a  schooUiouse. 
As  I  said,  that  was  only  53  years  ago. 
•  I  return  to  the  subject  of  the  expenses 
now  being  provided  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  hundreds  of  employees  to  carry  out 
these  acts  which  are  now  on  the  statute 
books. 

I  mentioned  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion: 116  employees  in  1966;  154  in  1967; 
budget  of  1966,  $1,925,000;  In  1967. 
$2,703,000. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education.  Civil 
Rights  Educational  Activities:  The  num- 
ber of  employees  in  1966,  90;  in  1967,  92; 
budget  for  1966,  $8  million;  budget  In 
1967,  $11,115,000. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission: This  was  a  Commission  that 


was  very  promising,  so  the  proponents 
stated — that  it  would  achieve  equal 
treatment  in  hiring  and  firing  irrespec- 
tive of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  of  their 
religion.  But  it  was  soon  to  find  out  that 
many  of  the  people  who  applied  for  jobs 
were  not  competent  to  fill  the  position. 
That  is  the  case  in  many  areas  of  our 
country. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  in  1966  had  171  employees, 
and  it  had  a  budget  of  $3,250,000.  In 
1967  the  number  of  employees  desired  is 
314,  with  a  budget  of  $5,870,000.  This 
Commission,  of  course,  was  created  under 
title  Vni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Another  commission  that  was  created 
with  the  hope  of  assisting  the  drive  to 
achieve  better  relations  between  the 
white  people  and  the  black  people  of  the 
country  is  the  Community  Relations 
Service.  That  commission  was  supposed 
to  do  the  job.  Well,  in  fiscal  year  1966 
it  spent  $1,300,'000  and  has  67  employees; 
and  in  1967  it  is  asking  for  108  employees 
and  a  budget  of  $2  million. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  average  GS  salary  in  1966  for 
employees  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  $9,509;  but  on  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  the 
average  GS  salary  in  1966  is  $11,130. 

These  five  commissions  will  spend,  as  I 
said,  if  Congress  gives  them  the  money, 
$24,147,150  in  fiscal  1967.  We  have  addi- 
tional costs  in  order  to  administer  these 
programs. 

Each  executive  department  and  agency 
has  its  own  civil  rights  compliance  sec- 
tion, usually  created  by  a  department 
regulation.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  a  special  section 
on  contract  compliance  in  civil  rights 
matters.  I  do  not  have  for  the  Record 
all  the  figures  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  each  executive  department, 
but  they  are  there,  and  the  money  is 
being  requested  for  their  pay. 

So  that  if  we  add  all  the  money  that 
is  being  spent  for  these  five  commissions 
to  the  amount  that  is  being  spent  for 
each  executive  department,  there  is  no 
telling  how  much  is  being  spent  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  hi  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  these  so-called  civil 
rights  acts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that  sub- 
ject? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  section  802  of  the  bill, 
which  appears  on  page  52  of  the  bill, 
does  not  provide: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  does  not 
provide  what  we  call  an  open-end  ap- 
propriation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  it  means  that  Con- 
gress could  appropriate  untold  millions 
of  dollars  in  addition  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  mentioned,  in  the  name  of  so- 
called  civil  rights. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  sky  is  the  limit. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  If  we  tried  to 
put  that  in  any  other  bill,  the  thunder 
would  roll  in  the  Senate. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator an  additional  question.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  in  his  State  of  Louisi- 
ana,  in  my  State  of  North  Cai-olina,  and 
in  many  other  States,  the  executive  de- 
partment and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  not  using  untold  rail- 
hons  of  dollars  of  Federal  money  that 
were  appropriated  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people  such  as  educational  improve- 
ment, medical  needs,  and  antipoverty 
purposes  in  order  either  to  bribe  or  to 
browbeat  State  and  local  officials  into 
accepting  the  undefined  notions  which 
various  Federal  bureaucrats  here  in 
Washington  have  formulated  in  the 
name  of  race? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  mention  that  very 
point  a  little  later  in  my  speech.  Local 
officials  are  being  crucified  by  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  compliance  people. 

If  the  money  wasted  on  civil  righu 
is  added  to  the  welfare  waste  one  can 
readily  see  the  narcotic  effect  upon  some 
of  our  citizens. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  programs 
are  being  put  on  the  statute  books.  Mr 
President,  I  have  no  objection  to  taking 
care-  of  the  needy,  but  we  have  many 
people  who  have  never  worked  in  their 
lives.  If  they  can  get  enough  money 
from  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
in  order  to  take  care  of  their  daily  needs 
they  are  not  going  to  work.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  such  a  thing  should  develop 
in  our  great  country  because  it  is  the 
work  done  by  the  people  of  this  countiy 
that  has  made  us  great.  In  this  day  and 
time  one  never  hears  of  the  term  "pro- 
ductive person."  Now  it  is  the  "disad- 
vantaged person"  which  saps  our  energy. 

We  are  one  of  the  youngest  nations 
in  the  world.  We  are  the  greatest  na- 
tion in  the  production  of  agricultural 
products.  All  of  that  did  not  come  about 
by  anybody  giving  it  to  us.  It  meant 
hard  work. 

Mr.  President,  these  civil  rights  and 
welfare  programs  that  Congress  has 
passed  in  recent  years  no  doubt  took  root 
because  of  an  attempt  to  assist  or  rectify 
some  of  the  evils  which  the  proponenii 
of  the  bill  say  exist;  but  which  do  not 
exist.  That  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
of  these  programs  being  put  on  the 
statute  books.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  if  this  trend  is  continued,  until  we 
surely  shall  have  a  welfare  state  in  otr 
country. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  laws  which  aie 
presently  in  existence  were  used  by  both 
the  Negroes  and  the  Attorney  General, 
no  new  legislation  would  be  needed.  I 
am  going  to  briefly  review  the  laws  which 
we  have  put  on  the  statute  books  since 
1957  affecting  so-called  civil  rights. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  ci^il 
rights  laws  which  were  enacted  prior  to 
1957 ;  however,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
those.    I  may  at  a  future  date. 

On  a  personal  note,  Mr.  President,  I 
mitrtit  mention  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  After  that  law  was  passed  and 
earlier  this  year,  it  was  claimed  that 
thousands  of  Negroes  would  immediately 
register  to  vote  and  that  southern  politi- 
cal leaders  would  either  "heel  to"  or  be 
forcibly  retired  from  office.  I  recall  very 
vividly  two  articles  which  were  run  by 
the  Washington  Post  and  which  had  the 
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headline:  "Ellbnder  May  Be  First  Polit- 
ical Casualty  of  Votlnr  Rights  Act." 
That  headline  appeared,  in  the  local 
newspapers  and  in  maiiy  other  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  President,  on  Auciist  13,  1966,  I 
was  a  candidate  for  reflection.  I  had 
two  opponents.  Although  I  have  been 
in  politics  and  in  the  political  arena  of 
Louisiana  for  nearly  53  y^ars,  I  received 
the  largest  vote  that  I  ever  obtained  in 
mycaieer.  I  received  jui*  under  75  per- 
cent of  the  votes  cast  in  :  i>y  State.  Tills 
will  be  my  sixth  term  in  o  ice.  I  am  sure 
that  many  Negroes  vote<l  for  me.  I  am 
positive  of  that.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  head- 
line in  the  Washington  P)ost.  "Ellender 
May  Be  First  Political  Casualty  of  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act."  Of  covitse,  I  am  proud 
that  this  prospect  did  not  come  to  pass. 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  llhave  said,  I  got 
more  votes  than  I  had  ever  received  in 
my  political  career  after  being  in  politics 
in  one  way  or  another  Inr  53  years.  If 
I  had  received  fewer  vonts  than  in  my 
past  elections,  I  would  have  said :  I  have 
been  in  harness  so  long  I  fa^ust  have  made 
quite  a  few  enemies,  pdut  apparently 
1  have  not. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  P^fsident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  1 1  may  make  an 
observation  with  regard  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  ILouisiana,  with- 
out his  losing  his  right  tp  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should]  like  to  say  that 
the  result  of  the  recent  primary  election 
in  Louisiana  shows,  in  my  judgment, 
that  an  industrious,  intejUigent.  intellec- 
tually honest,  and  couiageous  Senator 
does  not  have  to  fear  wl  i^n  he  faces  his 
constituency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  North  Caraplna  for  those 
remarks.  ' 

As  I  stated  before,  Mir.  President,  I 
will  review  briefly  the  laws  now  in  effect 
which  protect  the  Negto's  civil  rights. 
After  reviewing  the  remedies  which 
already  exist,  I  Intend  to  discuss  in  some 
detail  civil  disturbances  and  riots  which 
have  occurred  in  this  Country,  partic- 
ularly since  the  passage  U  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  I  want  to  nfibke  it  perfectly 
clear  that  those  who  cUimed  that  they 
were  taking  the  demonstrators  off  the 
street  and  putting  them,  into  the  court- 
room did  not  know  whati  they  were  talk- 
ing about  any  more  than  liie  present  pro- 
ponents of  the  present  jury -rigging  bill. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  remedies  which 
were  created  by  Federal  law  and  are  now 
on  the  statute  books  and  available  to 
any  American  citizen  who  feels  his  civil 
rights  have  been  violated  .1 

civn.  uoBTS  ACT  9r  ibst 

First.  The  Civil  Righlte  Act  of  1957. 
which  is  the  first  of  the  so-called  mod- 
em civil  rights  bills,  i;reated  a  ClvU 
Rights  Commission  and  i»ve  it  the  power 
to  investigate  alleged  vlcflftUons  of  rights 
and  also  the  power  tol  issue  subpenas 
and  hold  hearings.  i 

Second.  The  act  ciea^d  the  position 
of  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Dlvi^n  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 


Third.  This  act  also  created  a  remedy 
for  an  aggrieved  person  to  recover  dam- 
ages and  other  relief  for  infringement 
on  his  civU  rights,  including  the  right 
to  vote. 

Fourth.  Interference  with  the  right  to 
vote  was  made  a  Federal  crime. 

Fifth.  In  criminal  contempt  cases  the 
accused  person  was  given  the  right  to  a 
jury  trial  if  his  penalty  was  in  excess  of 
a  $300  fine  and  imprisonment  for  more 
than  45  days.  The  maximum  penalty 
vmder  the  1957  act  was  a  $1,000  fine  and 
6  months  in  prison. 

CIVn.   RIGHTS   ACT   OF    1960 

First.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960 
provided  criminal  penalties  for  obstruct- 
ing court  orders  which  were  issued  in 
civU  rights  cases. 

Second.  The  act  made  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  transport  explosives  in  inter- 
state commerce  and  also  made  it  a  crime 
for  flight  to  avoid  prosecution  of  any 
person  who  damaged  real  or  personal 
property  by  fire  or  explosives. 

Third.  The  act  required  election  offi- 
cers to  retain  election  records  of  all  Fed- 
eral elections  for  22  months  after  such 
election. 

Fourth.  The  powers  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  were  extended. 

Fifth.  The  act  provided  school  facili- 
ties for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
States  where  that  State  would  not  fur- 
nish the  necessary  facilities. 

Sixth.  The  act  gave  the  Federal  courts 
power  to  declare  a  person  eligible  to  vote 
when  he  showed  that  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  register  or  vote 
when  he  was  qualified  under  the  State 
law. 

During  this  time  numerous  Executive 
orders  were  issued  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation in  the  various  executive  depart- 
ments and  in  contrsusts  and  in  other 
areas  where  the  President  was  able  to 
exert  the  influence  of  his  office. 

CIVU.   SIGHTS   ACT   or    1964 

The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  contahied 
more  provisions  affecting  both  public 
and  private  action  than  any  previous 
legislation  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic. 

Almost  every  aspect  of  human  en- 
deavor and  activity  was  included  in  the 
11  titles  of  the  act: 

Fh^t.  Title  I  of  the  1964  act  dealt  with 
voting  rights  and  prohibited  the  follow- 
ing acts: 

Applying  to  new  voting  applicants 
standards  different  from  those  applied  to 
other  individuals  previously  qualified. 

Denying  an  individual  the  right  to 
vote  in  a  Federal  election  for  the  omission 
or  immaterial  error  on  his  voting  appli- 
cation or  record. 

Use  of  a  literacy  test  as  a  voting  quali- 
fication unless  the  test  is  given  in  writing. 

Second.  Title  n  of  the  1964  act  pro- 
hibited discrimination  and  segregation  in 
all  kinds  of  public  accommodations  If 
their  operations  affect  commerce  or  if 
the  discrimination  or  segregation  is  sup- 
ported by  State  action.  Every  kind  of 
establishment  from  motion  picture  house 
to  a  barbershop  used  in  a  hotel  was  cov- 
ered by  the  act. 

Third.  Title  m  of  the  1964  act  required 
desegregation  of  public  facilities.  This 
provision  prohibited  segregation  or  dis- 


crimination in  any  State  or  publicly 
owned  f  aciUty  other  than  a  school.  This 
provision  covered  every  type  of  facility 
from  public  swimming  pools  to  audi- 
toriums. 

Fourth.  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  required  the  desegregation 
of  public  schools.  While  this  provision 
outlawed  segregation  in  public  educa- 
tion, it  did  not  require  the  busing  of 
students  to  overcome  racial  imbalance 
within  a  comniunity.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
a  future  civil  rights  bill  may  deal  with 
this  very  subject  of  busing  of  students. 
There  is  already  much  discussion  among 
educators  and  civil  rights  groups  about 
the  supposed  desirability  of  hauling  stu- 
dents all  over  town  just  to  force  race 
mixing. 

Fifth.  Title  V  of  the  1964  act  enlarged 
the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  which  had  been 
created  by  the  1957  act. 

Sixth.  Title  VI  of  the  act  outlawed  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  in  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  Any  such  activity  or 
program  would  immediately  lose  the 
Federal  fimds  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. Since  its  enactment  in  1964,  this 
provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has  been 
used  unmercifully  by  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats in  their  attempt  to  reshape  the 
social  practices  of  this  country. 

This  title  has  been  the  big  club  which 
these  bureaucrats  have  used  without 
mercy  on  the  small  political  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State  governments. 

Seventh.  Title  Vn  of  the  1964  act 
made  it  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  hiring  and  firing  of  his 
employees.  This  provision  affected  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  who  have 
25  or  more  employees.  The  act  went 
into  effect  with  those  employing  100  or 
more  persons  and  the  number  was 
graduated  downward  on  a  yearly  basis 
to  25.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
is  perfectly  lawful  when  sui  employer 
with  25  or  fewer  employees  discriminates 
among  his  employees  if  he  so  wishes.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  State  and 
municipal  subdivisions  are  not  covered 
in  this  provision  nor  are  Indian  tribes. 
Why  Indian  tribes  should  be  exempt 
from  coverage,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  is  one  area 
where  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
had  difficulty  in  trying  to  enforce  equal 
rights  regulations. 

Eighth.  Titles  vm,  IX  and  XI  are 
procedural  provisions  for  maintaining 
registration  and  voting  statistics  and 
also  provisions  for  removal  of  civil  rights 
cases  to  Federal  courts. 

Ninth.  Title  X  establishes  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  which  sup- 
posedly has  for  its  purpose  the  assist- 
ance to  communities  and  individuals  in 
resolving  problems  which  have  grown 
out  of  discriminatory  practices  and 
which  have  impaired  individual  rights. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin]  will  remember  how  it 
was  stated  that  if  these  civil  rights  bills 
were  passed  it  would  "clear  the  decks" 
and  would  bestow  "first-class  citizen- 
ship" upon  them.  But.  somehow,  as  I 
shall  show  later,  instead  of  using  the 
remedies  given  to  them  to  go  to  court 
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to  enforce  theee  rights,  the  beneficiaries 
use  the  street*. 

THX    TOTINO   KIGRT8   ACT   OF    ItSS 

The  Votbiir  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
without  any  doubt  the  most  vicious  piece 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress up  to  that  time  and  It  was  so  com- 
pletely politically  Inspired  that  this  fact 
is  obvious  In  every  provision  of  the  act. 
The  1965  act  prohibited  the  use  of  lit- 
eracy and  educational  tests  in  whose 
States  and  political  subdivisions  which 
lised  them  In  November  1964,  and  whose 
registrations  and  voting  statistics  at  that 
time  raised  the  presumption  that  such 
tests  were  being  used  to  defeat  the  15th 
amendment  which  protects  voting  rights. 
This  act  had  the  efTect  of  suspending  the 
literacy  tests  in  all  Southern  States  ex- 
cept Texas.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  mere  determination  that  less  tt.an  50 
percent  of  the  persons  of  voting  ag«;  were 
registered  to  vote  In  November  1984,  or 
voted  In  the  1964  presidential  election. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  further 
provided  that  the  Southern  States  could 
not  adopt  any  new  voter  qualifications 
without  the  approval  of  a  three-Judge 
Federal  court  in  the  District  of  Coliimbla. 
TTie  act  further  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  examiners  and 
registrars.  The  law  also  affected  poll 
taxes,  even  though  a  constitutional 
amendment  had  been  adopted  to  outlaw 
poll  taxes  in  Federal  elections.  The  up- 
tiiot  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
that  it  permitted  Federal  registrars  to 
register  and  make  eligible  to  vote  thou- 
sands of  Illiterate  Negroes  In  the  South. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  fact  has  not 
had  the  desired  result  which  the  raee- 
mlxers  and  Federal  bureaucrat?  had 
hoped  it  would  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to  go 
Into  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
race  riots  which  we  have  experienced 
since  the  enactment  of  the  1964  civil 
rights  law.  We  are  no  longer  asked  to 
legislate  In  behalf  of  Negro  equality. 
BquaUty  of  opportunity  has  apparently 
gone  out  the  window,  and  I  will  say  that 
this  Is  all  this  country  has  ever  offered 
to  any  citizen.  We  can  maintain  stable 
political  and  social  systems  so  that  every 
citizen  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  suc- 
ceed In  life,  but  beyond  equal  opportu- 
nity there  exist  only  hard  work  and  in- 
dividual fnltlatlve. 

We  are  now  ttrfd  that  we  must  accept 
the  so-called  Negro  revolution,  whatever 
that  Is.  By  some  strange  form  of  mental 
gymnastics,  dvll  rights  leaders  would 
have  us  believe  that  there  Is  a  pcuttOel 
between  the  ctmdltlon  of  the  American 
Negro  and  those  In  African  countries 
which  were  formerly  European  colonies. 
These  same  self-professed  experts  on 
the  so-called  Negro  revolution  are  also 
experts  on  American  foreign  policy.  The 
same  people  who  are  making  outrageous 
demands  upon  American  society  are  also 
making  ridiculous  pronouncements  on 
American  involvement  in  southeast  Asia. 
Some  of  these  charlatans  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  urge  American  Negroes  to 
dodge  the  draft  and  refuse  to  participate 
In  any  kind  of  military  activity. 

The  Ume  has  come,  Mr.  President, 
when  fundamental  principles  must  once 
again  be  embraced  by  the  leaden  of  our 


Government.  The  time  for  making  weak 
exciises  for  those  who  participate  in  riots 
and  dvfl  (fisturbanees  Is  orer.  The  rast 
majority  of  American  people  are  now 
prepared  to  demand  from  the  leaders  of 
our  Federal  Government  that  law  and 
order  be  respected  and  that  those  who 
violate  the  personal  and  property  rights 
of  others  are  going  to  be  dealt  with  as 
criminals. 

A  large  segment  of  the  Negro  commn- 
nlty  has  embraced  violence  as  a  method 
of  obtaining  Its  goals.  There  are  others 
who,  while  professing  to  believe  in  non- 
violent means,  go  about  the  coimtry  in- 
citing riot  after  riot  by  inflammatory 
speeches.  The  concept  of  petitioning  the 
Government  for  redress  of  grievances 
has  never  been  so  distorted  as  It  Is  In 
this  country  at  this  Ume.  As  I  have  said 
from  the  beginning,  official  condonation 
of  dvll  disturbances  would  only  breed 
lawlessness  and  contempt  for  an  orderly 
sodety.  If  the  responsible  political  lead- 
ers of  this  country  do  not  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  once  again  reestablishing 
law  and  order,  I  fear  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  dtlzens  will  react  to 
such  an  extent  that  relations  between 
the  races  will  suffer  irreparable  injury. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  I  shall  refer 
briefly  to  a  few  riots  that  have  been  tak- 
ing place  recently  in  our  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  excerpts  from 
newspapers  attached  to  each  statement 
I  shall  make  be  Inserted  in  the  Rkcord 
at  the  proper  place. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  These  news  articles 
show  the  causes  of  these  riots.  Let  us 
take  one  of  the  most  recent  ones  that 
occurred  In  Atlanta.  Oa.,  on  September  6. 

ATLANTA,    GA.,  SEPTmBSK    6,    l»6a 

In  Atlanta  more  than  1,000  Negroes 
rioted  and  attacked  police  officers  with 
rocks  and  bottles,  and  knocked  Mayor 
Ivan  Allen  from  the  roof  of  a  police  car 
as  he  attempted  to  quiet  the  mob.  The 
riot  was  touched  off  as  the  result  of 
police  attempting  to  arrest  a  Negro 
accused  of  auto  theft  after  he  had  been 
wounded  while  trying  to  escape.  Most 
ct  the  disturbance  and  the  resulting  riot 
was  directly  caused  by  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael,  the  head  of  SNCC.  The  mayor 
of  Atlanta,  who  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  race  relations  in  that  city,  and  spe- 
cifically has  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
Negro  citizens  of  Atlanta,  wtis  completely 
shouted  down  and  p^l8hed  to  the  pave- 
ment by  the  howling  mob. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
de  on  this  riot  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  U>e  Wuhlngton  (D.C.)  Poat,  S«pt.  7, 

1966] 
Onb    Thousaito    Riot    Attkb    Abbxsx    nr 

Atlanta — Matok      Is      Pbllsd      FLSAonta 

Wrru  Mob 

(By  Ann  Mohr) 

Atlanta,  September  6. — PoUce  routed 
about  1000  rioting  Negroes  with  tear  gu  and 
warning  abotgun  blaste  today  after  they  at- 
tacked olBcera  with  rocks  and  bottles  and 
knocked  the  mayor,  who  wm  pleading  for 
peace,  to  tlie  growMl. 


Officers  ehaaed  the  fleeing  Negroes  down 
■Ida  Btreete.  hurling  tear  gaa  eanlsten  at 
tbelrbeels. 

At  least  ae  persons  were  arrested  and  nine 
Injured,  Including  five  Negro  children  In  a 
tear-gassed  building  and  a  white  boy  cat 
when  his  father's  car  was  stoned. 

TTie  outburst  was  touched  oS  after  police 
wounded  a  Negro  suspected  of  car  theft. 

Leaders  of  the  mUltant  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee  were  In  the 
forefront  of  the  melee. 

State  troopers  and  all  off-duty  city  police- 
men were  summoned  to  help  deal  with  tbe 
racial  outburst — the  worst  this  progressive 
Southern  city  has  exjierleneed  In  modern 
times. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  climbed  atop  a  car  Is 
the  riot-torn  Negro  district  to  try  and  rea- 
son with  the  crowd,  but  was  greeted  witb 
aunts  of  "white  devil"  and  "black  power." 

The  Mayor  was  finally  totaled  from  iiij 
perch  when  the  crowd  surged  against  the  car. 
knocking  him  off.  He  landed  in  a  kneeling 
position  on  the  pavement,  but  climbed  back 
onto  the  vehicle,   apparently  unhurt. 

The  rioters  calmed  down  momentarily,  but 
the  disturbance  started  to  spread  again  when 
a  Negro  man  leaped  atop  another  car  and 
joined  Allen  in  bis  plea  for  peace.  About 
15  Negroes  polled  the  Negro  down  and  beat 
blm. 

It  waa  then  that  Allen  or^eteA  the  crowd 
dispersed. 

"Tear  all  the  bouses  down  It  necessary" 
said  the  usually  mild-spoken  Mayor.  "I 
want  the  people  dispersed.  Tear  the  place 
up." 

Allen  gave  the  order  calmly  and  wltbont 
show  of  anger. 

One  police  car  was  overturned  at  the  helgtit 
of  the  melee,  and  two  others  were  badly 
damaged.  The  rioters  also  tried,  but  failed. 
to  overturn  two  police  paddy  wagons. 

The  Negro  car  theft  suspect,  whose  trrett 
touched  off  the  -vicdence,  was  Identified  as 
Harold  Prather,  25.  Police  said  they  opened 
fire  when  Prather  fled  and  .ignored  a  warning 
to  halt. 

Although  hit  twice,  Prather  made  It  to  his 
h<xne  and  when  police  attempted  to  arrest 
him  they  found  the  way  blocked  by  a  large 
group  of  Negroes.  The  Negroes  dispersed 
when  reinforcements  were  summoned. 

Later,  Stokely  Carmlcbael.  chairman  of 
SNCC,  announced  that  there  would  be  a 
demonstration  in  the  Negro  district  to  pro- 
tect the  arrest  of  Prather. 

The  crowd  started  gathering  when  a  SNCC 
sound  truck  entered  the  area.  Officers  took 
the  two  men  manning  the  truck  into  custody 
and  charged  them  with  operating  the  truck 
without  a  permit.  The  crowd  tipped  over 
the  police  cruiser  and  tried  to  overturn  the 
wagon. 

Up  untU  this  point,  only  60  Negro  officers 
had  been  on  the  scene,  but  60  more  police- 
men were  sununoned,  including  30  Negro  and 
30  white  officers. 

The  presence  of  white  officers  Incensed  the 
youths,  who  began  shouting.  "KlU  the  white 
bastards,  kill  the  white  cope." 

It  waa  at  this  point  that  Mayor  Allen  ar- 
rived and  tried  to  reason  with  the  mob,  but 
he  was  shouted  down. 

Following  the  riot,  Allen  held  a  street 
corner  news  conference  and  vowed  that  police 
would  keep  the  peace.  Asked  why  he  came  to 
the  sceite  personally,  the  Mayor  replied: 

"I  am  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
Atlanta.  Any  leader  has  access  to  the  Mayor 
and  I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  talk." 

Allen  can  take  much  of  the  credit  for 
Atlanta's  previous  racial  peace,  and  has  had 
almost  solid  Negro  support  at  the  polls.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  Sautherners  to  testify  for 
the  1904  civU  rights  bill.  He  further  inte- 
grated the  AUanta  police  force.  He  has  held 
personal  conferences  with  Neg^  leaders  sad 
has  worked  to  play  down  racial  Incidents. 
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Atlanta's  schools  were  tiitaUy  Integrated. 
Business  houses  have  man^  Negro  employes. 
City  facilities  are  totally  Integrated.  The 
city  tias  sent  eight  Negroes  to  the  State  legis- 
lature. 

Only  this  morning,  the  (irogresslve  Mayor 
bad  welcomed  Carmlcbael  and  about  20  of 
his  supporters  Into  his  office  for  a  conference. 
They  came  to  protest  alleged  police  brutaUty 
to  SNCC  members  in  the  cjty  Jail. 

The  Rev.  W.  Clyde  WitUams  and  seven 
other  Negro  ministers  approached  Allen  after 
the  riot  and  promised  to  oollect  grievances 
and  discuss  them  with  Allen. 

The  Rev.  Blartln  Luther  King  Sr.,  father 
of  the  nationally-known  (ategratlon  leader 
who  makes  bis  home  Iti  Atlanta,  urged 
Negroes  to  stay  in  their  hemes. 

"Nothing  can  be  galnM  by  this,"  he 
warned.  "What  do  they  want?  The  Mayor 
came  down.  He  tried  to  speak  to  them. 
They  wouldn't  listen  .  .1 ,  What  do  they 
want?  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.! President,  I  had 
inserted  In  the  Record,  under  date  of 
September  9,  1966,  at  pfige  22169  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Evening  Star,  published  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  entitled  "Rioting 
in  Atlanta."  This  Is  an  editorial  that  I 
hope  has  been  read  by  {many  Senators. 

It  shows  that  no  city*  in  this  country 
tried  to  do  more  for  the  t^egroes  than  did 
Atlanta!  through  Maycir  Allen;  and  it 
goes  on  to  show  that  even  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Sr.,  who  lives  in  Atlanta, 
who  worked  with  the  niftyor  of  Atlanta, 
asked  the  question,  'iWhat  do  they 
want?"  ' 

That  is  Martin  Luther  King's  father, 
who  is  also  a  minister,  speaking,  when 
this  mob  tried  to  hurt  the  mayor,  when 
he  was  pushed  oft  of  the  ear.  The  mayor 
came  down,  he  tried  to  speak  to  them, 
and  they  would  not  llstebl. 

What  do  they  want? 

I  repeat,  that  Is  the  l^verend  Martin 
Luther  King  speaking. 

It  was  a  good  queetlon|  but  hard  to  an- 
swer. For  most  of  the  meaibers  of  the  mob 
may  not  have  known  themselves  what  they 
wanted— unless  it  was  an  excuse  to  throw 
rocks  and  rant  about  poU^  brutality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial,  entitled  "Rioting 
in  Atlanta,"  pubUshed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 8.  1966,  be  r^rinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  dPFlCER  (Mr. 
PRoxMnu  in  the  chair)  1  Is  there  objec- 
Uon? 

There  being  no  objecdton,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Riormo  iM  AiiitAMT* 

The  most  surprising  thfhg  about  the  riot 
In  Atlanu  is  that  it  should  have  happened 
there.  Vot  AUanU,  by  general  agreement. 
MS  been  a  model  for  soii|hern  ciUes  In  Ita 
race  relations. 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  hU  walked  the  last 
«nlle  In  search  of  racial  peSe.  He  had  almost 
»Ud  Negro  support  when  elected.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  southerner*  to  testify  in  sup- 
port of  the  1964  clvU  rights  bill.  He  has 
Mded  Negroes  to  the  poll**  force.  Atlanta's 
•chools  and  city  faciliUe»  are  totally  Inte- 
grated. Many  Negroes  are  employed  by  busi- 
ness establishments  and  the  city  has  sent 
•ignt  Negroes  to  the  state  legislature. 

All  of  this  counted  for  nothing,  however, 
**»««»»  suspected  Negtd  car  thief  was 
wounded  whUe  trying  to  Mcape  traca  arrest- 


ing police  officers.  When  some  600  or  more 
Negroes  took  to  the  streets  the  mayor 
climbed  on  top  of  an  automobile  anc'  tried 
to  reason  with  them.  He  was  shouted  down. 
Taunts  of  "white  devil"  and  "black  power" 
greeted  him.  Finally  the  mob  surged 
around  the  car  and  the  mayor  was  jarred 
loose  from  his  perch  and  fell  to  the  street. 

No,  this  didn't  happen  in  a  Birmingham 
or  a  Selma.  It  happened  In  Atlanta.  Little 
wonder  that  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  EUng 
St.,  who  lives  In  Atlanta,  was  heard  to  ask: 
"What  do  they  want?  The  mayor  came  down. 
He  tried  to  speak  to  them  and  they  wouldn't 
listen.    What  do  they  want?" 

It  was  a  good  question,  but  hard  to  answer. 
For  most  of  the  members  of  the  mob  may 
not  have  luiown  themselves  what  they 
wanted — unless  it  was  an  excuse  to  throw 
rocks  and  rant  about  police  brutality. 

The  mayor  says  the  riot  was  deliberately 
caused  by  some  of  Stokely  Carmlchael's  SNCC 
henchmen,  and  he  may  be  right.  For  the 
mob  began  shouting  "kill  the  white  cops" 
after  SNCC  representatives,  according  to 
the  police,  spread  the  false  word  that  the 
suspected  car  thief  "had  been  shot  while 
handcuffed  aoid  that  he  was  murdered." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
rioters,  it  seems  clear  that  what  the  SNCC 
people  want  Is  trouble,  trouble,  trouble. 
And  that  Is  what  they  are  going  to  get, 
though  not  In  the  form  they  want.  If  this 
sort  of  madness  keepe  up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  made  this  request 
Just  to  show,  as  I  said,  that  here  was  a 
city  in  which  the  mayor  leaned  back- 
ward in  order  to  carry  out  the  civil 
rights  laws  that  were  enacted  by  Con- 
gress; and  with  all  he  did,  he  was 
berated. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  Instance  was  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  I  think  that  is  where 
my  good  friend,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  hsdls  from. 

Negro  demonstrators  led  by  NAACP 
ofiScers,  and  the  Reverend  James  Groppi, 
a  white  Catholic  priest.  Invaded  the  Mil- 
waukee suburb  of  Wauwatosa  for  11 
nights,  protesting  the  membership  of 
Judge  Robert  Cannon  in  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles.  The  Negroes  claimed 
that  the  Eagles  limits  Its  membership  to 
members  of  the  white  race.  The  dem- 
onstrators wanted  Judge  Cannon  to 
either  quit  his  memt>ershlp  in  the 
Eagles  or  resign  from  the  bench.  They 
would  not  wait  until  the  next  election. 

This  is  another  instance  in  which 
street  demonstration  suid  civil  disorders 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  civil  rights 
of  Negroes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Marchers  Fail  To  Meet 
Judge,"  and  an  article  entitled  "Guards- 
men Fear  Possible  Bloodshed  in 
Wauwatosa,"  published  in  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Plcayime  of  August  30, 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Frcon  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times 

Picayune,  Aug.  30,  1966] 

Makchebs    Fau,    To    Mekt — Judgb    GacrrcD 

OlTLT   BT    POUCK   AND    GUAaDSMEN 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^Negro  demonstrators 
marched  to  the  home  of  Circuit  Judge  Robert 
Cannon  In  suburban  Wauwatosa  for  the  lltb 
straight  night  Monday,  after  efforts  to  solve 
a  tense  racial  dispute  at  the  conference  table 
collapsed.  The  marchers  found  the  area 
wrapped  in  an  orderly  stUlness. 


Escorted  by  steel-helmeted  National 
Guardsmen,  some  200  demonstrators  walked 
two  mUes  to  the  fashionable  neighborhood 
where  they  discovered  the  area  chirping  with 
crickets  and  virtually  free  of  the  jeering 
white  crowds  that  had  caused  a  tense  con- 
frontation on  previous  nights. 

The  MUwaukee  Youth  CouncU  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  is  demanding  that  Cannon 
either  resign  as  a  judge  or  resig^n  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  an  or- 
ganization which  It  charges  limits  member- 
ship to  whites. 

MAKE   CANNON   TARGET 

The  councU  chose  Cannon  over  other 
public  officials.  Including  some  other  judges, 
as  the  target  of  its  protests  because,  a  spokes- 
man said,  he  Is  considered  more  liberal  than 
others  and  more  likely  to  resign. 

Monday  night's  meeting  In  Wauwatosa's 
city  hall  had  been  called  by  Gov.  Warren  P. 
Knowles  and  was  designed  to  bring  Judge 
Cannon  and  Eagles  club  officials  face  to 
face  with  civil  rights  leaders. 

But  the  meeting  broke  down  when  Can- 
non declined  to  enter  the  room  with  news- 
men present,  sjid  demonstration  leaders 
turned  down  an  Invitation  to  confer  pri- 
vately with  the  judge  In  the  office  of  Wau- 
watosa Mayor  Ervln  Meier. 

The  demonstrators,  who  had  arrived  at 
the  city  hall  In  four  buses  and  stood  by 
untU  the  projected  meeting  collapsed,  de- 
cided to  walk  back  to  the  Cannon  home, 
where  they  were  greeted  only  by  police  and 
guardsmen. 

FOLICE    HALT    MAHCHEIS 

Some  300  white  persons  were  halted  by 
police  barricades  four  blocks  from  the  scene. 
The  troops  outnumbered  both  whites  and 
Negroes. 

Spurning  police  offers  to  allow  their  buses 
to  meet  them  at  the  judge's  home,  the  dem- 
onstrators' filed  past  the  small  white  crowd 
and  marched  to  their  downtown  head- 
quarters. 

Two  white  persons  were  arrested,  al- 
though there  was  only  scattered  heckling  In 
the  area  which  bad  resounded  with  cat- 
calls and  anti-Negro  slogans  the  previous 
night. 

Ten  of  the  demonstrator8,-led  by  the  Rev. 
James  Groppi,  a  white  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  entered  the  city  hall  to  attend  the 
meeting,  arranged  by  Gov.  Warren  P. 
Knowles  in  an  effort  to  end  the  racial  dis- 
pute. They  sat  around  a  conference  table 
under  the  glare  of  television  lights  while 
Cannon  remained  in  another  room  25  feet 
down  the  hall. 

NO    KEETma   AREANGED 

Joseph  C.  Fagan,  chairman  of  Wisconsin's 
Industrial  Commission,  which  enforces  civil 
rights  laws,  shuttled  from  room  to  room  to 
try  to  arrange  a  meeting  In  either  place,  but 
faUed. 

Nate  Harwell,  32,  spokesman  for  the  dem- 
onstrators. Insisted  that  Judge  Cannon  meet 
In  public  with  representatives  of  the  Youth 
Oovmcil.  Describing  the  situation  as  "In- 
cendiary," Gov.  Knowles  ordered  the  guards- 
men back  to  the  fashionable  Milwaukee  sub- 
urb for  the  second  straight  night.  He  was 
joined  Monday  by  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop William  E.  Cousins  In  a  concerted 
effort  to  bring  an  end  to  the  nightly  marches 
and  the  picketing  of  Judge  Cannon's  home. 

Judge  Cannon,  arriving  at  the  meeting  at 
Wauwatosa's  modernistic  stone  city  hall, 
said  he  had  not  changed  his  mind  about  re- 
fusing to  resign  from  the  Eagles.  He  said  be 
would  rather  work  within  the  organization 
to  change  its  policies  than  to  quit  altogether. 

LB)  HOTEL  INTEGBATION 

Judge  Cannon  had  played  a  leading  role 
five  years  ago  In  winning  Integrated  hotel 
accommodations  for  Negro  baseball  players 
In  Florida  during  spring  training.    He  also 
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bas  belped  place  Negro  players  In  bualneaa 
positions  and  recalled  that  he  helped  obtain 
a  public  relations  position  for  Dodger 
catcher  John  Boseboro  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department  after  the  Watts 
riots. 

"So  If  I'm  not  color  blind.  I  don't  know 
It."  said  the  Judge. 

Archbishop  Cousins  Issued  a  statement  ap- 
pealing to  "aU  ctUzens,  to  church  grotips,  to 
all  civil  rights  organizations  for  cessation  of 
such  marches  and  for  effective  dlscuselon  of 
the  vital  Issue."  He  also  asked  prlesUi  from 
the  Inner  city  to  meet  with  him  Thursday. 

The  archbishop  said  he  bad  called  in  Fa- 
ther Groppl  to  determine  whether  the  priest, 
an  assistant  pastor  of  a  chiirch  In  Mllwau- 
Icee's  predominantly  Negro  area.  Is  "a<.-tuaU7 
eaOllng  the  shots  or  Is  caught  up  In  the 
movement." 

Cousins  said  Father  Oroppi  had  been  the 
■pokesman  for  the  demonstrators  but  large- 
ly because  the  press  had  gone  to  him  for 
eonunent. 

D.  D.  Billings,  Ogden,  Utah,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Eagles,  sent  a  telegram  ro  the 
Industrial  commission  offering  to  come  to 
Milwaukee  to  explain  the  Eagles'  position 
if  Roy  Wllklns,  NAACP  director,  also  was 
present  to  explain  the  viewpoint  of  the 
racial   group. 

Billings  labeled  the  NAACP  demonsti-attona 
in  Milwaukee  "unprovoked,  unfair  and  \xn- 
Justiflahle." 

I  From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  Aug.  30. 1064S] 
GuAansMEN    Feab    Possiblk    Bloodsrsd    nt 

WAtrwAToa* — ^Bxrr  Nome  Has  Plowkd  in  10 

Nights 

(By  Dion  Henderson) 

MiLWATTKXE.  Wis. — After  10  consecutive 
nights  of  roaring  demonstrations  aloiig  the 
•taady  streets  and  among  the  stately  liomes 
at  Wauwatosa,  not  a  drop  of  blood  has  been 
sbed,  yet. 

But  National  Guardsmen  detailed  to  pro- 
tect the  demonstrators  fear  that  It  will  come. 
"All  It  would  take  Is  a  UtUe  spark."  said  the 
commanding  officer.  Adjt.  Oen.  Ralph  Olson. 

AXXA    OEHTKXL 

Wanwatoes  Is  a  pocket  of  oldllne  gentility, 
with  Milwaukee  hemming  it  In  on  two  sides, 
and  the  factories  and  furnaces  of  West  AIlls 
on  a  third.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  up  which 
demonstrators  march  five  miles  from  the  cen- 
tral dty,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  loi'eUest 
streets  in  the  Midwest. 

The  demonstrators  are  demanding  that 
Circuit  Judge  Robert  C.  Cannon  resign  from 
the  Ftatemal  Order  of  Eagles,  claiming  that 
the  order  limits  Its  membership  to  whites. 
Cannon  was  chosen  from  atrt/xng  several  pub- 
lic officials  as  a  target  because,  say  demon- 
stratora,  they  felt  his  "liberal  views"  would 
make  him.  "easiest  to  convince." 

Before  tba  crowds  come — the  young  heck- 
lers and  the  counterpickets  and  the  stolid 
masses  ot  the  curious — Wauwatosans  stand 
on  their  sidewalks  and  munch  popcorn. 


Residents  arrange  chairs  on  the  deep,  soft 
lawns  and  Invite  friends  to  come  watch  the 
demonstrations. 

Sunday  night,  while  the  National  Guard 
gathered  at  Hawthorne  Junior  High  School, 
a  block  from  the  intersection  where  the  dem- 
onstrations have  been  concentrated,  curbs 
were  lined  by  children,  keeping  an  alert 
eye  for  the  Ice  cream  vendor. 

One  demonstrator,  a  white  professional  on 
the  staff  of  a  civil  rights  group,  asked  a  news- 
man If  he  had  mingled  In  the  crowd. 

Tee,  he  was  told. 

"It's  very  much  like  a  Southern  crowd,"  the 
demonstrator  said.    "Clicertal  on  the  surface 
but  all  that  hate  underneath." 
.    Well,  be  was  told,  not  exactly. 

"I'm  sure  It  Is,"  he  r«idlML 

"Uke  Selina?" 


"I  wasnt  at  Belma  myself,  but  I'm  told  it 
was  the  same  kind  of  crowds  down  there." 

National  guard  trucks  rimibled  through 
the  Intersection  and  the  crowds  cheered  each 
truck. 

Behind  the  young  pickets  and  the  specta- 
tors from  other  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  a  young  couple  sat  on  the  steps  of  their 
home. 

WOMAN    NOT    FROtn) 

"It  doesn't  make  you  very  proud  of  your 
nelghbots."  said  the  wUe.  "to  see  them  out 
in  the  street  Jeering." 

She  was  asked  how  many  neighbors  she 
saw.  She  walked  a  hundred  feet  along  the 
crowd  and  returned. 

"I  don't  know  anyone  out  there,"  she  said. 

"It  doesn't  really  matter  who's  out  there," 
said  her  husband.  "Sooner  or  later  there'll 
be  bloodshed." 

The  young  wife  said  softly,  "isn't  there  any 
other  way?" 

"No  other  way  seems  to  work,"  her  husband 
said,  "at  least  that's  the  stoiy  everywhere 
else." 

Across  the  street,  in  a  house  that  over- 
looked the  main  trouble  spot,  several  young 
couples  were  sitting  In  a  darkened  living  room 
eating  jxipcorn  and  drinking  beer  when  a 
newsman  came  to  use  the  phone. 

The  crowds  were  breaking  up.  The  wide 
green  lawns  outside  the  brick  and  stone 
hoiises  were  Uttered  with  popcorn  boxes,  nap- 
kins and  trash. 

A  Guard  patrol  marched  back  toward  the 
school,  counting  cadence. 

One  man  watched  from  a  window. 

"Isn't  it  a  heU  of  a  thing?"  he  said. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
simply  confirms  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago — that  no  matter  what  you  do  in 
order  to  assist  these  people,  no  matter 
what  laws  you  enact,  it  simply  brings  on 
more  and  more  race  rioting  all  over  the 
country.  And,  Mr.  President,  of  the  12 
or  15  Instances  that  I  «hall  cite,  only  one 
was  from  a  southern  dty.  The  rest  of 
them  came  from  northern  cities. 

Of  course,  that  confirms  what  many 
of  us  who  have  opposed  the  civil  rights 
bills  said  would  happen — that  Is,  that 
the  people  from  the  North,  in  the  large 
cities,  would  have  much  more  trouble 
in  deallnir  with  the  problems  of  the 
Negroes  than  the  people  from  the  South. 

Our  race  relations  have  been  open 
and  above  board;  and  in  most  instances, 
in  strict  accord  with  existing  law.  Our 
good  friends  from  the  North  practiced 
as  much  segregation  as  was  practiced  in 
the  South,  but  they  did  it  under  the 
table. 

But  soon  after  the  enactment  of  these 
civil  rights  bills,  they  began  to  learn  the 
evils  of  quick  integration  without  know- 
ing the  proMems. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation,  on  con- 
dition that  he  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ELLENDEni.    Surely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  coming  to  8 
few  eases  in  the  Senator's  State. 

Mr.  HART.  1  was  not  anticipating 
them,  but  I  think  in  fairness  I  should 
make  a  comment,  and  In  a  sense,  con- 
firm what  the  Senator  has  Just  said. 

Racial  dlscrtmination  exists  in  the 
North  and  South  alike.  Why  blink  at 
it?  Nobody  denies  it  I  would  hope  no- 
body would  defend  it.  I  would  hope 
everybody  would  Join  in  seeking  to  re- 


spond, whatever  the  circumstance  and 
the  region  may  be,  to  eliminate  it. 

That  Is  what  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  As 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stated,  In 
the  South  It  was  a  little  more  hard-nosed, 
and  in  the  North  It  was  a  little  more 
sophisticated.  If  you  were  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  it.  I  am  not  sure  which  was 
more  cruel  to  the  spirit.  Made  white,  I 
cannot  answer  that.  But  there  are  wit- 
nesses, North  and  South  alike,  who  can 
tell  us. 

In  the  South,  as  the  Senator  stated, 
it  was  pretty  much  trying  to  get  a  crack 
at  the  ballot  box,  and,  if  you  were  hun- 
gry, a  place  where  you  could  stop  to 
eat.  In  the  North,  access  to  the  ballot 
was  available  to  all,  and  In  most  places— 
and  certainly  now  in  virtually  every 
place — you  did  not  have  to  drive  85  miles 
in  the  darkness  to  find  some  place  that 
would  let  you  come  in  and  buy  a  cup  of 
coBee. 

But  the  problem  in  the  North,  ttien  and 
now,  is  principally  in  the  matters  of  jobs, 
emplojrment,  educational  opportunities, 
and  housing.  The  Senator  Is  quite  right; 
we  all  stand  Indicted,  and  perhaps  the 
North  has  less  excuse,  because  it  has  not 
been  the  captive  of  history  or  geography. 
We  never  could  alibi  It  on  the  grounds 
that  "a  local  law  prevented  xne  from  serv- 
ing the  man,"  or  that  "overriding  local 
traditions  required  of  me  that  I  dis- 
criminate." 

This  Is  all  interesting  history,  none  of 
which  makes  any  of  us  proud,  but  all  of 
which,  I  hope,  will  compel  the  Senate, 
on  Monday,  to  permit  us  to  get  this  bill 
up  and  do  something  with  respect  to  at 
isast  some  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  am 
glad  to  have  yielded  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  HART.     And  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDERv  I  think  that  prob- 
ably I  heard  him,  along  with  many  of 
his  colleagues  in  sponsoring  all  of  these 
clvU  rights  bills,  say  that  the  bill  of  1965 
would  turn  the  trick,  or  the  bill  of  1964 
would. 

But  it  has  not  come  about  that  way. 
The  various  commissions  created  and 
the  various  Executive  orders  issued  by 
the  President  in  order  to  devise  and  carry 
out  ways  and  means  of  doing  away  with 
discrimination  have  not  worked — not  ef- 
fectively, at  any  rate. 

However,  so  long  as  these  riots  con- 
tinue to  erupt  all  over  the  country,  it  will 
further  widen  the  chasm  existing  be- 
tween the  Negroes  and  the  whites.  It  is 
very  sad  to  see  such  a  thing  occur. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  need  no 
additional  legislation.  There  is  enough 
legislation  already  on  the  statute  books. 
However,  some  people  are  prone  to  at- 
tempt to  expand  these  laws  and  pass 
more  laws  in  the  hope  that  more  can  be 
done  to  help  the  Negro  people. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Negro  or  white 
person  in  the  area  of  the  country  in 
which  I  was  bom  and  live  who  Is  capable 
of  doing  a  job  and  has  been  refused  that 
Job. 

Sugarcane  Is  the  main  crop  that  Is 
planted  In  the  parish  hi  which  I  live. 
We  have  several  large  sugar  mills.  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  Negroes  have 
as  much — if  not  more — chance  of  getting 
a  Job  there  as  do  the  white  people. 
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I  know  that  on  my  btWther's  farm — on 
which  he  operates  six  or  eight  tractors — 
the  majority  of  the  employees  are  Ne- 
groes. TOiey  are  very  competent.  No 
discrimination  is  practiced  there  such 
as  has  been  alleged  here. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Loui- 
siana Legislature  in  1$S0,  I  fostered  a 
bill  to  do  away  with  poll  taxes,  I  was 
not  against  Negroes  voting.  However,  I 
was  against  a  bill  th^^  would  abolish 
qualifications.    I  still  atti. 

Last  year  and  this  year  a  few  Federal 
officials  came  to  Louisiana  to  get  people 
registered.  ; 

When  I  was  visiting  in  West  Felldana 
Parish  one  day— incidentally,  in  my  re- 
cent election  West  Felldana  Parish  was 
the  only  parish  that  I  kwt  of  the  entire 
64  parishes — I  watched  the  Federal  offi- 
cial registering  all  applicants.  He  regis- 
tered all  who  came. 

Most  of  the  applicants  did  not  know 
the  ward  or  precinct  Inl  Which  they  lived. 
They  had  to  be  told.      ' 

I  would  say  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  applied  for  registration  at  the  time 
I  was  there  could  not  ewen  read  or  write; 
and,  the  Lord  only  knpws,  they  had  op- 
portunity. We  had  *ftiools  there,  but 
many  of  them  never  attended  school,  not 
because  they  could  noido  so,  but  because 
they  did  not  want  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  lyield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisia^ia  if  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  Congress  cannot  legislate 
men  of  any  race  to  cnonomic  or  sodal 
heavens.  I 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  l  agree. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  We  httd  a  great  Negro 
citizen  of  North  Caroliha  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.  at  Durham,  N.C. 
This  great  Negro  dtUen  of  Worth  Car- 
olina stated,  in  substance,  that  if  any 
man  wants  to  drink  from  a  cool  spring 
on  the  top  of  the  niountain,  he  must 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  order 
to  do  so.  I 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  jthe  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  i^ose  who  preach 
the  doctrine  that  the  wegro  race  can  be 
lifted  by  legislation  to  economic  and 
social  heavens  are  preaching  a  doctrine 
which  is,  In  retJlty,;  deceptive  to  the 
Negro  race. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  that  statement. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  president,  I  ask  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina that  the  only  way  men  of  any  race 
can  achieve  a  better  way  of  life  Is  by 
hard  work,  sacrifice,  ai^d  a  willingness  to 
strive  for  self -improvement;  that  they 
should  not  wait  for  the  Government,  by 
some  kind  of  legislative  action,  to  trans- 
port them  to  the  ski^S  on  the  flowering 
beds  of  ease. 

Mr.    KTJ.KNDER.  ]  The     Senator    is 
correct. 


I  can  speak  from 
point.     Nobody  gav0  me  anything, 
worked    my    way    through    college. 


t  personal  stand- 
I 

I 


worked  hard.  I  paid  my  way  through. 
My  father  was  unable  to  take  care  of 
my  expenses. 

I  got  along,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 
I  pitched  wheat  In  the  fields  of  North 
and  South  Dakota  to  pay  my  way 
through  school.  I  worked  on  the  farm. 
I  worked  serving  tables  at  college. 

There  is  a  very  fine  girls'  college.  New- 
comb  College,  near  Tulane  University 
which  I  attended.  Newcomb  has  an  ex- 
cellent fine  arts  department.  One  day 
while  I  was  practicing  on  the  track  field. 
Professor  Woodward,  who  was  one  of  the 
teachers  at  the  girls'  college,  was  search- 
ing for  a  subject  to  pose  for  his  class. 

I  was  quite  athletic  at  the  time.    Pro- 
fessor Woodward  called  on  me,  of  all  the 
athletes  who  were  practicing  that  day. 
He  said,  "My  boy,  would  you  like  a 
job?" 
I  said,  "Yes.    What  dohig?" 
The  professor  said,  "I  have  a  class  in 
art,  and  the  girls  want  somebody  to  pose 
for  them." 

I  said,  "Mr.  Woodward,  how  much 
money  will  there  be  in  it  for  me?" 
He  said.  "$1  an  hour." 
I  said,  "I  am  hired." 
I  worked  for  over  a  year.    I  made  $7 
and  $8  a  week  at  times.    That  was  big 
money  for  me  at  that  time.    It  helped 
me  to  pay  my  way  through  college,  and 
I  am  proud  of  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that.  In 
the  ultimate  analysis,  all  of  the  bills  of 
recent  vintage  designated  as  civil  rights 
bills  are  really  bills  which  imdertake  to 
rob  all  Americans  of  all  races  of  some 
of  the  basic  freedoms  that  Americans 
have  always  enjoyed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  that  statement. 
We  cannot  take  any  freedom  away  from 
one  and  give  it  to  another  without  every- 
body losing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  very  worst 
way  in  which  to  attempt  to  uplift  Amer- 
icans of  any  race  Is  to  rob  Americans  of 
all  races  of  their  basic  freedoms? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  cannot  take  anything  away 
from  one  and  give  it  to  another  without 
everybody  losing.  That  is  what  happens. 
Mr.  President,  there  was  a  riot  in  Mus- 
kegon, Mich.,  on  August  13,  1966.  Sev- 
eral persons  were  injured  after  some 
1,500  persons  rioted.  The  disturbance 
started  apparently  with  the  report  that 
an  assault  upon  two  white  men  by 
Negroes  had  occurred.  It  is  quite  bloody. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  14,  1966,  relating 
to  this  matter,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  14,  1906] 

Five    Nkgboks    Ho«t    in    Michioan    Riot— 

jKWKurr  Stork  Is  Looixb  in  Mtjbkegon 

DiSOBOBBS 

Mttskxoon,  Micb.,  Augnst  IS.^Flve  persona 
were  injured  and  37  were  arrested  in  down- 


town disorders  early  today  after  some  1.500 
persons,  mostly  Negroes,  closed  in  around  a 
police  car  answering  a  hotel  trouble  call. 

Seventy  police  and  sheriff's  men,  armed 
with  riot  guns  and  rifles,  took  control  of  an 
area  In  front  of  the  Occidental  Hotel,  Mus- 
kegon's main  hotel,  and  dispersed  the  crowd. 

A  dance,  attended  by  predominantly 
Negro  group,  was  being  held  at  the  hotel  at 
the  time. 

Following  dispersal  of  the  crowd,  a  Jewelry 
store  was  looted.  Seven  men.  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  burglary  and  possession  of 
stolen  property.  The  loot  Included  an  $875 
diamond  ring. 

The  police  said  they  had  fired  several  warn- 
ing shots.  Police  Chief  Fred  K.  Castenho 
termed  the  outbreak  "a  riotous  situation" 
and  "a  major  disturbance." 

SCENE   or   KACUX.   TBOUBLES 

Muskegon,  a  west  Michigan  city  of  47,000, 
has  experienced  racial  troubles  in  recent 
months. 

Patrolman  Rudy  Ortquist,  an  off-duty 
officer,  said  today's  trouble  apparently  began 
with  the  report  of  an  assault  on  two  white 
men  by  Negroes  and  this  report  circulated  in 
the  hotel. 

Patrolman  Lee  Medema,  who  was  In  the 
first  police  car  to  arrive  at  the  hotel,  said 
he  was  hit  in  the  face  by  a  nst  after  he 
stepped  out  of  his  cruiser  to  order  a  crowd  to 
go  home.  Patrolman  Ortquist,  going  to  the 
aid  of  patrolman  Medema,  fired  two  pistol 
shots  in  the  air  and  called  for  reinforcements. 
Officers  said  members  of  the  throng 
smashed  windows  in  three  Jewelry  stores  and 
looted  display  racks. 

Most  of  those  arrested  were  charged  with 
dlfiorderllness  and  disorderly  Intoxication. 
Twenty-six  were  Negroes,  the  police  said. 
The  27th,  a  white  man,  was  charged  with  dis- 
orderly assault. 

Persons  began  streaming  out  of  the  hotel 
onto  the  street  as  police  arrived.  A  shoving 
and  pushing  crowd  was  so  thick  in  the  street 
that  traffic  was  baited. 

William  Allen,  29,  a  Negro,  suffered  a  cere- 
bral concussion  and  a  four-inch  laceration 
of  the  scalp.  A  hospital  nurse  quoted  him  as 
saying  first  he  was  struck  by  a  police  rifle 
butt  and  later  saying  he  did  not  remember. 
Officers  arrested  15  Negroes  who  they  said 
apparently  broke  away  from  the  main  mob, 
walked  to  the  police  station  and  stood  out- 
side, claiming  two  of  them  had  been  injured. 
Only  two  officers  were  at  the  station  at  the 
time.  One,  Patrolman  Howard  Field,  said 
he  ordered  the  15  men  to  leave  but  they 
refused  and  stood  outside  yelUng.  Patrol- 
man Field  stood  at  the  door,  riot  gun  in  hand, 
while  the  other  officer  called  for  reinforce- 
ments. 

Officers  discovered  later  one  of  the  15 
Negroes  had  suffered  a  minor  knife  wound. 
Four  Negro  men  were  treated  at  a  hospital 
for  lacerations.  C.  J.  Brooks,  18,  suffered 
cuts  on  the  cheek  and  both  arms  and  bruised 
fingers.  He  told  nurses  he  had  been  shoved 
through  a  plate  glass  window. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Waukegan,  111.,  on 
August  28,  1968,  there  was  a  riot  after  a 
Negro  police  officer  attempted  to  arrest 
a  Negro  youth  for  attacking  him  with  a 
bottle.  Mobs  of  young  Negroes  attacked 
cars  and  stores  with  rocks  and  Molotov 
cocktails  and  did  a  lot  of  looting.  Of 
course,  all  this  results  from  this  civil  dis- 
obedience that  I  have  discussed  before. 

Mr.  Presldentri  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  29,  1966,  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Criu>,  Foub  Otribs  BmiNEO  in  Waxtkecan 
Rioting 

Waokegan,  Iix..  August  28. — Roving  mobs 
of  Negro  youths  attacked  cars  and  stores 
with  rocks  and  Molotov  cocktails  tonight.  At 
least  five  persons.  Including  a  6-year-old  girl, 
were  critically  burned. 

The  riot  area  was  Just  five  blocks  from  the 
home  where  President  Johnson's  daughter 
Lucl  was  weekending  with  her  husband,  Pat 
Nugent,  and  his  parents.  A  Secret  Service 
agent  said  no  decision  had  been  made  wheth- 
er Lucl  and  Pat  would  leave  Waukegan. 

Policemen  fought  to  cordon  off  a  two-mile 
stretch  of  Illinois  4a  on  the  south  side  of 
this  town  40  miles  north  of  Chicago.  The 
neighborhood  Is  predominantly  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan. 

In  the  fashionable  Milwaukee  suburb  of 
Wauwatosa,  meanwhile,  National  Guardsmen 
used  fixed  bayonets  to  keep  white  crowds 
from  attacking  Negro  pickets. 

In  Waukegan,  white  youths,  packed  Into 
automobiles,  were  turned  away  when  they 
tried  to  enter  the  trouble  area. 

A  number  of  cars  were  set  ablaze,  as  were 
several  stores.  Fire  trucks  scattered  through- 
out the  area. 

At  least  64  persons,  most  burned,  five  criti- 
cally. Most  of  the  victims  were  Puerto  Ricans 
driving  through  the  embattled  neighbor- 
hood. A  2S-year-old  Negro  was  trea-,ed  for 
stab  wounds  in  the  back. 

At  least  51  persons,  most  of  them  Negroes, 
were  arrested. 

It  was  the  second  straight  night  of  racial 
violence,  touched  off  Saturday  when  a  Negro 
officer  attempted  to  arrest  a  Negro  youth  for 
attacking  him  with  a  bottle.  A  crowd  gath- 
ered and  was  dispersed,  and  youth  mobs 
began  prowling  the  area. 

Only  one  store,  a  chain  grocery  firm,  was 
seriously  damaged,  but  several  others  suf- 
fered minor  damages.  Small  fires  loomed  in 
the  streets. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  In 
Chicago,  m.,  20  squads  of  policemen  were 
required  to  quell  a  riotous  situation 
which  developed  after  police  attempted 
to  investigate  an  argument  over  a  base- 
ball game  in  the  Puerto  Rican  section  of 
town.  When  the  police  arrived  at  the 
apartment  house,  they  were  shot  at  by 
the  occupants  of  the  apartment.  In  re- 
turning the  fire,  the  police  killed  one  of 
the  men.  Many,  many  people  were  In- 
volved In  this.  When  riots  start  this 
way,  no  one  seems  to  obey  the  laws  or 
listen  ta  authorities  who  are  trying  to  en- 
force the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  2,  1966.  In 
connection  with  this  matter,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chacigo  Pouck  Sxal  Oft  PtmiTO  Rican 
Sbctton 

Chicago,  August  1. — Twenty  squads  of  po- 
lice raced  to  a  predominantly  Puerto  Rican 
neighborhood  of  Chicago's  Northwest  Side 
tonight  when  residents  poured  into  the 
streets  following  the  shooting  of  one  of  their 
number  by  a  policeman. 

Police  cordoned  off  the  area,  the  same  sec- 
tion involved  in  rioting  last  spring  follow- 
ing a  similar  Incident. 

A  Molotov  cocktail  was  thrown  about  two 
blocks  from  the  scene  of  the  shooting,  touch- 
ing off  a  fire  in  a  store.    Across  the  street  In 


an  areaway,  officers  seized  eight  more  Molo- 
tov cocktails. 

The  victim  ot  the  shooting  was  Ismail  Le- 
boy.  40,  a  father  of  eight. 

Police  said  two  Puerto  Ricans  occupying 
the  second  and  third  floors  of  an  apartment 
building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Division 
and  Western  avenues  got  into  an  argument 
over  a  baseball  game.     Police  were  called. 

Officers  said  when  they  arrived  a  man  fired 
a  revolver  through  the  door.  The  shot 
missed  the  police,  who  returned  the  fire,  kill- 
ing Leboy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
a  witness  appearing  before  a  grand  jury 
testified  that  the  recent  rioting  and  fire 
bombing  in  Cleveland  was  planned  by  a 
gang  of  hoodlums  called  the  "Black  Pan- 
thers." This  is  an  IndicaUon  that  the 
riots  were  not  spontaneous  as  had  pre- 
viously been  claimed  by  civil  rights  advo- 
cates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  23.  1966.  In 
connection  with  this  matter,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grand  Joey  Is  Told  "PANTHnis"  Planned 
Riots  in  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  July  27. — A  17-year-old  youth 
told  a  grand  Jury  that  a  200-member  gang 
known  as  the  "Black  Panthers"  planned 
much  of  the  systematic  firebombing,  snip- 
ing, and  looting  in  Cleveland's  slum  riots,  it 
was  reported  yesterday. 

The  Cleveland  Press  said  the  secret  witness 
was  a  Negro  boy  who  admitted  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  gang. 

Testifying  for  an  hour  before  the  grand 
Jury  late  yesterday,  the  youth  gave  Jurors 
names  of  leaders  and  plotters  and  supplied 
dates  and  meeting  places  where  acts  of  vio- 
lence were  planned,  the  Press  said. 

The  boy  said  he  saw  Molotov  cocktails 
made  and  he  named  those  he  saw  make  them. 
He  admitted  throwing  several   himself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  it  seems  that  the  civil  dis- 
obedience which  started  in  recent  years 
partly  because  of  these  civil  rights  bills, 
has  spread  to  the  point  where  rioting  Is 
an  every  day  occurrence.  They  want  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  I 
am  sorry  that  such  a  condition  has 
erupted  in  our  country.  All  this  rioting 
has  occurred  since  the  enactment  of  most 
of  these  civil  rights  bills. 

I  return  to  the  original  statement  that 
I  made  several  years  ago,  that  those  who 
would  suffer  the  most  because  of  these 
bills  would  be  the  Negroes  themselves. 

This  breach  that  has  grown  between 
the  Negroes  and  the  whites  is  growing 
wider  and  wider,  and  it  will  continue  to 
grow  if  we  continue  to  pass  these  civil 
rights  bills  and  do  not  attempt  to  do  an 
effective  job  of  educating  Negroes  and 
white  people  and  providing  a  better  way 
of  life  for  them  by  means  of  better  hous- 
ing and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  known  by  many  of 
my  colleagues,  when  I  came  here  in  1937 
I  cosponsored  the  original  Public  Hous- 
ing Act  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  poor 
people  of  our  Nation,  and  I  am  proud  of 
having  done  that.  As  will  be  recalled, 
later  on  this  Housing  Act  was  broadened, 
and  I  was  successful  In  getting  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Taft  to  join  me  in  the 
passage  of  the  Public  Housing  Act. 


In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  racial  violence 
flared  for  several  days  this  summer.  The 
trouble  apparently  had  originated  with 
a  dispute  between  a  white  bartender  and 
Negro  patrons.  The  Ohio  National 
Guard  had  to  be  called  in  to  reestablish 
order.  Gasoline  bombings  and  shoot- 
ings were  the  order  of  the  day  and  the 
racial  strife  obviously  had  no  connection 
with  legitimate  civil  rights  aims  or  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  20.  1966,  and 
articles  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  21  and  July  22,  1966,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  1966] 

Negro  Killed  in  Cleveland  as  Rioting 

Erupts  Again 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 

Cleveland,  July  19.— A  Negro  man  was 
killed  tonight  In  an  exchange  of  gunfire  be- 
tween the  police  and  snipers  as  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  called  up  by  Gov.  James 
A.  Rhodes  began  moving  Into  a  riotous 
neighborhood  on  the  city's  east  side.  Two 
other  persons  were  wounded. 

The  dead  man,  who  was  the  second  fatality 
of  the  widespread  disorders  that  erupted 
last  night,  was  identified  by  the  police  as 
Percy  Giles,  36  years  old,  of  suburban  Cleve- 
land Heights. 

The  riots  resumed  Just  before  nightfall  as 
snipers  started  firing  on  the  police  from  the 
top  of  a  four-story  building.  The  officers 
had  Just  arrested  several  Negroes,  includ- 
ing a  young  boy. 

SNIPER  fire  returned 

Patrolmen  returned  the  sniper  fire  with 
pistols,  shotguns,  and  teargas  guns.  Mr.  Giles 
was  hit  In  the  head,  and  apparently  died 
instantly.  There  was  no  report  on  where 
the  fatal  shot  originated. 

Shortly  after  the  shooting  occurred,  there 
were  rapid-fire  reports  of  additional  sniper 
activity,  fire  bombings  and  looting  in  a  run- 
down Negro  section  of  the  east  side. 

Roving  bands  of  Negroes  ran  through  the 
area,  smashing  windows  and  forcing  their 
way  into  a  number  of  locked  stores.  They 
frequently  Jeered  at  whites  and  dared  the 
Guardsmen  to  quell  the  rampage. 

Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  appealed  for  the 
Guard  late  this  afternoon  following  an  all- 
day  meeting  at  City  Hall  with  municlpBl 
officials  and  local  race  relations  authorities. 

The  troops  assembled  before  nightfall  at 
an  outlying  armory  to  back  up  the  city's 
2,100-man  police  force. 

Mayor  Locher  was  reportedly  reluctant  to 
call  upon  the  troops,  but  he  was  evidently 
swayed  by  portions  of  the  city's  established 
Negro  leadership. 

The  Mayor  toured  the  riot  area  this  morn- 
ing and  appealed  to  "all  responsible  people 
In  the  Hough  area  to  cooperate  fully  in 
maintaining  peace." 

Mayor  Locher  subsequently  ordered  all 
bars  and  taverns  in  the  Hough  area  to  close 
tonight.  The  liquor  stores,  which  are  state- 
owned,  ordinarily  close  at  6  P.M. 

The  police,  wearing  helmets  and  armed 
with  riot  gtins,  were  working  12-hour  shifts. 
Firemen,  the  target  of  assatUts  last  night, 
were  told  to  move  In  convoys  tonight. 

Last  night's  riot,  considered  the  worst  out- 
break in  Cleveland's  rather  turbulent  racial 
history,  had  been  brewing  for  some  time. 
There  were  serious  disorders  in  the  Hough 
area  last  month,  and  officials  had  considered 
the  situation  explosive  ever  since. 

The  trouble  last  night  began  shortly  alter 
9  P.M.     There  are  several  reports,  none  of 
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them  confirmed  by  tlie  ^Uce,  about  bow 
the  rloUng  began. 

The  most  popular  yenUpa  Indicates  that 
the  turbulence  stemmed  fit>m  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  white  bartender  and  his  Negro 
patrons.  Gasoline  bombs  exploded  In  scat- 
tered areas  and  the  poUda  quickly  became 
Involved. 

Seven  officers  were  treiaited  for  Injuries 
they  received  during  the  sift>sequent  rioting. 
Most  of  them  were  struck  by  rocks.  The 
patrolmen  shot  out  street  Ughts  to  lessen  the 
likelihood  of  being  hit. 

Firing  tear  gas  at  mobs  of  as  many  as  100 
persons,  the  police  forced  many  Negroes  off 
the  streets  and  into  adjacent  apartment 
houses.  On  other  occasions,  patrolmen  swept 
ttirougb  residential  units,  flushing  out  aU 
the  occupants  to  halt  tb«  random  sniping. 

One  of  those  herded  oir  the  streets  was 
Mrs.  Joyce  Amett.  36  years  old.  While  wait- 
ing In  a  strange  apartment  house,  Mrs. 
Araett  evidently  grew  coQeemed  about  her 
small  children  at  home,  sibe  stuck  her  head 
out  of  an  upper  window  and  yelled  that  she 
was  coming  out,  but  a  buUet  struck  her  In 
the  head.  She  died  at  ^  nearby  hospital 
shortly  after  1  AM. 

The  police  indicated  that  they  had  not  dis- 
covered the  source  of  the  shot.  The  incident 
occurred  during  the  exchange  of  fire  between 
patrolmen  and  snipers. 

At  least  eight  separate  fires  were  attributed 
to  the  rioters.  Two  of  them  were  major 
blazes,  and  one  destroyed  a  drug  store,  a 
lupermarket  and  an  apartiment  building. 

Tbe  Fire  Department's  eforts  to  extinguish 
the  flames  were  hampered  by  harassment 
from  rioters.  Protection  of  the  firefighters 
imposed  a  major  drain  on  ]^Uce  manpower. 

In  a  few  Instances  the^  barrage  of  rocks 
and  sniper  bullets  caused  the  firemen  to 
withdraw  altogether.  Sometimes  the  rioters 
took  over  the  abandoned  hoses  and  aimed 
them  at  the  fires.  Sometjimes  they  slashed 
the  hoses.  | 

Widespread  looting  was  lieported.  with  van- 
dals tearing  away  heavy!  iron  gates  that 
guarded  the  fronts  of  some]  stores.  A  number 
o(  the  hardest  hit  merchants  bitterly  de- 
clared that  they  would  notjteopen  their  busi- 
ness in  Hough.  I 

There  are  several  mllltaat  Negro  groups  in 
the  area,  and  the  slogan  I'black  power,"  re- 
cently popularized  by  the  3t;udent  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  was  reportedly 
heard  a  few  times  during  the  riot. 

But  a  source  In  the  HoUgh  section  attrib- 
uted much  of  the  trouble  to  "a  question  of 
dignity."  Negroes,  the  source  said.  beUeve 
they  are  badly  treated  by  the  city  adminis- 
tration, and  the  animosity  centers  on  the 
police. 

Hough,  like  the  Watts  lecUon  of  Los  An- 
geles, is  not  a  slum  of  high-rise  tenements 
and  packed-ln  buildings.  'Xhe  area  consists 
mainly  of  large  houses  byilt  in  a  better  era 
together  with  two-story  and  three-story 
apartment  buildings. 

It  Includes  one  of  the  largest  urban  renew- 
al areas  In  the  nation,  yet  Ithe  urban  renewal 
program  here  is  widely  regarded  as  a  failure 
because  of  the  slow  pac^  of  development. 
Critics  of  the  city  ad»UnUtratlon  have 
charged  that  Federal  funds  earmarked  for 
many  programs  have  beep  lost  because  of 
wmiiar  Inactivity. 

The  United  States  Oo^unlsslon  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  conducted  several  days  ot 
hearings  In  Hough  earUer  thU  year,  assailed 
the  city's  progress  In  urbab  renewal  and  also 
found  that  many  Negro  schools  were  seg- 
regated and  Inferior. 

The  racial  problem  heM  gained  xuttlonal 
attention  In  the  spring  of  1964,  when  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  the  Rtiv.  Bruce  Klimder. 
was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  bulldoaer  while 
demonstrating  against  segii^atlon  at  a  school 
construcUon  site. 


[Tram  the  Washington  (D.O.)  Post,  July  ai. 
19M] 

New  Vioxjencx  m  Ci.xvzLAin>  Is  Sposadio — 

Incidents    Repoktxo    Odtsiiik   Riot   Aaa& 

Sealed  Orr  bt  Guaks 

Cletxlans.  Ohio.  July  20. — Sporadic  vio- 
lence broke  out  tonight  In  scattered  spots 
outside  the  sealed-oS  Negro  section  patroled 
by  National  Guardsmen  after  two  nights  of 
riots. 

Rock  throwing  and  window  umitBhing  by  a 
large  crowd  of  Negroes  started  shortly  after 
dark  In  an  area  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
scene  of  earlier  disorders  that  left  two  dead 
and  24  Injured. 

Guardsmen  were  summoned  to  the  new 
trouble  spot  and  helped  disperse  the  crowd. 
Police  raced  from  one  spot  to  another  fol- 
lowing reports  of  crowds  and  minor  dis- 
orders. 

"They're  throwing  bottles  at  us,"  a  poUce- 
man  radioed  from  one  location.  Another 
officer  said  stones  were  hurled  at  a  transit 
car  in  still  another  spot. 

But  In  the  original  riot  area  of  Hough  (pro- 
nounced Huff),  all  was  quiet  In  the  first 
hours  of  darkness  under  the  tight  restrictions 
Imposed  by  Guardsmen.  Only  residents  or 
motorists  on  official  business  could  get  In  or 
out. 

More  than  800  Guardsmen  were  on  patrol 
at  dark.  Police  Inspector  Gerald  Rade- 
maker  said  Guardsmen  and  police  patrols 
were  ranging  over  an  area  70  blocks  wide. 

"We  are  going  to  restore  order,"  Mayor 
Ralph  S.  Locher  said  grimly  after  meeting 
with  the  commander  of  nearly  2000  troops 
called  up  yesterday. 

Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  In  a  proclamation 
signed  late  last  night  declared  a  state  of 
emergency  In  the  destruction-littered  Hough 
section. 

Negro  CouncUmen  and  property  owners 
complained  they  had  pressed  Locher  all  day 
yesterday  to  call  In  the  Guard.  Locher  acted 
at  6  p.m.,  and  the  flirst  Guardsmen  entered 
the  city  about  II  pjn. 

The  Greater  Cleveland  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  blamed  the  rioting  on  a  lack  of 
communication  between  Negroes  and  City 
authorities. 

"Time  and  time  again  community  leader- 
ship has  been  confronted  with  the  statistics 
of  unemployment,  overcrowding,  poverty 
level  Incomes  and  lack  of  city  services — with 
Inadequate  ettect,"  the  Commission  said. 

"After  days  of  soul-searching  evidence  re- 
ported to  the  VS.  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
the  response  frequently  was  to  either  Ignore 
or  deny  the  validity  of  the  facts." 

The  Commission,  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Rawllngs,  proposed  a  five-point  pro- 
gram to  prevent  future  riots.  It  called  for 
Improving  the  living  conditions  of  Negroes, 
opening  up  channels  for  protest  and  In- 
cluding the  Negro  In  all  levels  of  employ- 
ment. 

Some  bvislnessmen  complained  that  police 
stood  by  while  looters  emptied  stores  In  the 
rioting. 

City  Safety  Director  John  N.  McCormlck 
said  he  would  Investigate  the  complaints. 
He  said  police  arrested  nearly  130  persons  on 
looting  charges  and  that  a  policeman  had 
to  use  his  own  Judgment  on  whether  It 
would  be  better  to  let  a  looter,  especially 
a  youngster,  go  unimpeded  rather  than  risk 
an  Incident  of  violence. 

Looters  took  little  or  no  precaution  to  dis- 
guise their  activity. 

Men  carrying  rolls  of  room-length  rugs 
walked  brazenly  down  Hough  Avenue. 
Others  made  no  attempt  to  stop  photogra- 
phers from  taking  their  pictures  as  they  car- 
ried merchandise  from  window-shattered 
stores. 

Some  merchants  arrived  at  their  stores 
while  they  were  being  looted.  Rather  than 
face  the  posslbUlty  of  Injury  In  trying  to  pre- 


vent the  plundering,  they  told  the  "^Mrgaln 
seekers"  to  take  what  they  wanted. 

There  were  these  related  developments 
around  the  nation. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  white-owned  gro> 
eery  was  dynamited  and  gangs  roamed  the 
streets  throwing  rocks  and  firebombs  In  the 
third  consecutive  night  of  violence.  No  one 
was  Injured  in  the  dynamite  blast.  Ten 
youths  have  been  sentenced  to  Jail  terms 
and  officials  have  announced  plans  to  beef 
up  the  police  force. 

In  South  Bend,  Ind.,  a  meeting  of  100 
Negro  youths  produced  a  list  of  complaints 
on  racial  conditions.  A  man  was  beaten  and 
left  in  critical  condition  by  three  Negro 
youths  last  night  following  outbursts  of 
violence  Sunday  and  Monday. 

In  New  York  40  Negro  tenants  have  moved 
from  two  Brooklyn  apartment  houses  after 
a  series  of  outbursts  between  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  In  the  Brownsville  section. 
Puerto  Rlcan  residents  left  a  third  adjoining 
building  earlier. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  22,  1966] 

FLAMES     AND     GUNTTRE     HIT     CLKVELANO     ARRA 

Again — Malicious   Wavs   or   Dkstruction 
IsSpreaoino 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  21. — ^Flames  and 
gunfire  crackled  again  tonight  In  riot-dam- 
aged Negro  slums  and  other  areas  In  a 
spreading  wave  of  malicious  destruction. 
The  fourth  night  of  violence  followed  the 
early  morning  gunshot  wounding  of  five 
persons  at  a  fire. 

"They've  fired  one  unit  and  they're  at- 
tempting to  fire  another,"  a  policeman  re- 
ported from  one  location.  Firebombing — 
following  the  grim  pattern  begun  vFlth  riot- 
ing Monday — was  blamed  for  many  fires. 

Firemen  were  the  targets  of  gunshot  at 
one  spot,  police  reported.  Officers  were  dis- 
patched to  guard  the  firemen.  None  was  re- 
ported hurt.  Hundreds  of  National  Guards- 
men reinforced  police. 

The  simmering  strife  has  taken  two  lives, 
left  more  than  30  Injured  and  caused  heavy 
property   damage    over   a   spreading   area. 

Several  persons  were  evacuated  from  three 
buildings  when  two  garage  sheds  burst  Into 
flames. 

A  50-year-old  Negro  guarding  a  service  sta- 
tion from  Are  or  vandals  accidentally  shot 
himself  in  the  leg.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  re- 
ported. A  short  distance  away,  there  was  a 
spectacular  fire,  rocu-ing  throtigh  a  vacant 
apartment  building. 

Cleveland's  continuing  violence — Ignited 
originally  by  a  tavern  dispute  In  the  Negro 
area — resulted  In  a  move  for  congressional 
Investigation  of  the  rioting  here  and  In  other 
cities.  Rep.  Michael  A.  Feighan  (D-Ohio) 
said  he  bad  numerous  appeals  for  such  an 
Inquiry. 

"There  have  been  reports  that  In  many 
Instances  the  riots  seem  to  be  planned  and 
organized,"  Feighan  said  In  Washington. 

The  wounded  service  station  attendant. 
Homer  Croft,  was  hit  In  the  leg  by  a  bullet 
when  a  pistol  In  his  belt  discharged  while 
he  worked  on  a  car. 

At  a  predawn  blaze,  a  16-year-oId  Negro 
mother  and  her  two  children  were  wounded 
In  a  hall  of  bullets  as  their  car  lurched  to- 
ward police  lines. 

The  wounded:  Mrs.  Diane  Townes,  16,  hit 
In  the  face  and  shoulder;  Christopher  Green, 
4,  shot  In  the  back  of  the  head;  Emmanuel 
Townes,  7  months,  nicked  on  the  neck; 
Ernest  Williams,  12.  brother  of  Mrs.  Townes. 
shot  In  the  right  leg,  and  Guard  Capt.  James 
A.  Fletcher,  28,  of  Lake  Milton,  Ohio,  shot 
In  the  left  leg. 

Elsewhere,  there  were  these  related  devel- 
opments: 

In  Washington,  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland 
(D-Mlss.),  said  the  James  Meredith  march 
In  Mississippi  was  a  "Communist  Invasion 
of  the  state.  .  .  ." 
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Eastland,  In  a  Senate  speech,  named  II 
people  he  said  took  part  In  the  march,  and 
charged  they  were  Communlata  or  mem- 
bers of  subversive  organizations. 

"These  virere  the  people  who  were  behind 
the  cries  of  black  power  In  the  State,  which 
was  nothing  but  a  revolution  against  legally 
constituted  authority,"  Eastland  said. 

King  Wabns  North  To  Am  Nonviolknce 
(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

Cricago.  July  21. — Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
challenged  the  power  structures  of  the  north- 
ern cities  today  either  to  cooperate  with  his 
nonviolent  movement  to  achieve  Negro 
equality  or  to  prepare  for  further  widespread 
racial  rioting. 

In  a  statement  released  by  his  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  Dr.  King 
explored  the  motivation  and  results  of  four 
days  of  rioting  and  looting  In  Chicago  last 
week  and  In  other  northern  cities  subse- 
quently. 

He  said  there  was  a  real  question  whether 
Negroes  would  choose  to  achieve  their  ends 
nonvlolently  or  whether  they  would  turn  to 
further  violence. 

King  claimed  that  residents  of  the  West 
Side  ghetto  where  the  Chicago  rioting  oc- 
curred gained  more  from  a  one-day  riot  In 
1965  and  a  four-day  riot  last  week  thun  the 
city  was  willing  to  grant  by  negotiation  with 
rights  leaders. 

"The  nonviolent  movement,  when  It  has 
peacefully  petitioned  and  logically  presented 
Its  demands,  has  all  but  been  ignored  by  the 
power  elite,"  Dr.  King  said. 

Dr.  King  appealed  to  the  Negro  community 
Itself  to  support  his  movement.  He  said  the 
white  majority  of  the  Nation  could  handily 
control  racial  rioting  by  armed  force,  even 
If  It  had  to  destroy  itself  in  the  effort. 

Dr.  King  said  he  wanted  to  restate  his 
own  dedication  to  nonviolence.  But  he  cau- 
tioned that  "the  power  elite  no  longer  can 
choose  the  forms  by  which  the  oppression 
and  suppression  of  Negroes  will  take  place. 
The  power  elite  can  only  influence  the  means 
by  which  that  oppression  and  suppression 
will  be  ended." 

Asked  whether  he  felt  that  nonviolence  as 
a  concept  was  in  danger  of  being  succeeded 
by  more  hostile  Ideas  among  the  Nation's 
Negroea,  Dr.  King  said  "that  danger  is  very 
great  and  growing." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Racial  tensions  were 
Inflamed  In  Troy.  N.Y..  after  Negroes 
charged  the  police  with  brutality.  The 
Negroes  had  set  fire  to  a  grocery  store  in 
Troy  and  also  a  clothing  store. 

Again,  the  racial  disorders  and  dis- 
turbance had  nothing  to  do  with  legiti- 
mate civil  rights  claims.  The  annual 
median  income  for  Troy  Negroes  Is 
$4,455. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  23  and  July  24.  1966, 
In  connection  with  this  matter,  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  July  24,  1966 1 
Three  Necroes  Seized  in  Two  Trot  Blazes — 
Incident  Follows  a  Week  or  Racial  Un- 
rest— None  Hurt 

Trot,  N.T.,  July  23.— Three  Negro  men- 
one  a  spokesman  for  activist  young  Negroes — 
were  arrested  early  today,  shortly  after  fire- 
bombs exploded  in  two  buildings.  They  were 
charged  with  setting  the  two  fires. 

The  Incident  came  after  a  week  of  racial 
tension,  sparked  by  a  charge  of  police  brutal- 
ity in  this  industrial  Hudson  River  city. 

No  one  was  reported  injured  in  the  fires, 
started  around  1  ajn.  by  what  firemen  termed 


Molotov  cocktails,  pint  Jars  filled  with  gaso- 
line and  plugged  with  rag  wicks. 

One  fire,  at  a  grocery  store,  caused  exten- 
sive damage  and  forced  several  apartment 
dwellers  above  the  store  to  evacuate  the 
building. 

sprinkler  halts  flames 

The  other  fire,  at  the  Tiny  Town  Togs,  Inc., 
caused  minor  damage  before  an  automatic 
sprinkling  system  doused  the  flames. 

Police  said,  when  they  arrested  the  trio, 
that  they  found  a  quantity  of  other  home- 
made bombs  inside  the  automobile  in  which 
the  men  were  riding. 

Arrested  were  David  C.  Venson,  19,  Wllbiu' 
Carter,  Jr..  21,  and  Leonard  A.  Wade,  26,  all 
of  Troy. 

Mr.  Venson  was  arraigned  on  charges  of 
first-degree  arson  and  possession  of  explosives 
with  Intent  to  use  unlawfully,  both  felonies, 
before  Judge  Timothy  Pogarty  of  Troy  Police 
Court.  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Wade  were  ar- 
raigned on  the  explosives  charge  only. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  24, 1966 1 

Racial    Troxtblcs   a   Shock    to    Trot — Cttt 

Realizes  It  Had  Lost  Contact  With  YoirrHs 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 

Trot,  NY..  July  24.— "It  couldnt  happen 
here,  but  it  did."  said  a  40-year-old  middle- 
class  Negro  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  this 
Hudson  River  industrial  city  of  67.<X)0  resi- 
dents. 

What  did  happen  was  a  week  of  racial 
disturbances  set  off  by  the  controversial  ar- 
rest of  a  17-year-old  Negro  girl.  The  ten- 
sion broke  into  the  open  last  week  with  the 
explosion  of  Molotov  cocktails  and  the  ar- 
rest of  three  Negro  youths. 

White  city  officials  are  dismayed  at  the 
bad  name  they  feel  the  disturbances  have 
given  their  once  quiet  city.  They  blame 
"outside  troublemakers."  although  all  of 
those  arrested  are  residents  of  Troy.  One 
official  muttered  about  a  "Communist  plot." 

TTNAWARE  OF  DANGER 

To  the  Negro  leadership,  the  trouble  was 
even  more  embarrassing.  The  Negro  leaders 
discovered  they  had  no  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  the  relative  handful  of  young, 
disaffected  Negroes  who  sparked  the  disturb- 
ances. 

Their  consternation  was  understandable, 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Troy's  Negro  com- 
munity of  4,500  residents  are  employed. 

But  neither  the  Troy  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  nor  the  local  antipoverty 
agency  was  fully  aware  of  what  one  Negro 
called  "the  vestpocket  Brownsville"  along 
Federal  Street. 

Housing  is  bad  In  the  six-square-block 
downtown  area  where  most  of  Troy's  Negroes 
live  in  harmony  with  many  poor  white  fam- 
ilies. 

"The  white  community — and  the  middle- 
class  Negroes — drive  by  every  day  on  their 
way  to  and  from  work  downtown,"  one  Ne- 
gro leader  said,  "but  they  don't  see  any- 
thing." 

Francis  S.  Fitch,  president  of  the  Troy 
chapter  of  the  NAACP,  said  it  took  him  sev- 
eral days  to  find  the  amorphous  leadership 
on  Federal  Street. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Mochon,  director  of  the 
Commission  on  Economic  Opportunity,  said: 
"Had  we  started  two  months  ago  to  work  on 
Federal  Street  we  would  have  done  better." 
But  the  commission's  program  In  that  area 
had  been  under  way  only  a  month  and  had 
concentrated  on  adults. 

"BEHIND    ON     KVERTTHINC" 

In  an  attempt  to  link  up  with  the  teen- 
agers on  Federal  Street,  Mrs.  Mochon  decided 
last  Friday  to  hire  two  local  boys,  David  C. 
Venson,  19  years  old,  and  Wilbur  Carter  Jr., 
21. 

But  the  two  boys  were  among  the  three 
arrested  early  Saturday  and  charged  with  set- 
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ting  fires,  In  a  grocery  and  a  garment  ware- 
house. 

"We're  behind  on  everything."  Mrs.  Mo- 
chon said  later,  echoing  a  complaint  shared 
by  many  white  and  Negro  leaders. 

Nearly  86  per  cent  of  this  old  manufactur- 
ing city's  buildings  are  more  than  60  years 
old  and  one-third  of  them  were  described 
as  substandard  in  the  1960  census.  Some  69 
per  cent  of  the  Negroes  live  In  substandard 
housing. 

Yet  the  median  annual  Income  for  Negroes 
in  Troy  Is  $4,455,  more  than  20  per  cent 
higher  than  that  for  Negroes  in  nearby 
Schenectady  or  Albany.  The  white  median 
In  Troy  is  10  per  cent  lower  than  In  the  two 
other  cities. 

Troy  has  not  been  as  free  from  racial  dis- 
crimination as  some  city  officials  would  like 
to  believe,  Mr.  Fitch  said.  Last  summer  it 
took  a  week  of  picketing  by  the  N.AJV.C  P.  to 
force  Troy  banks  to  hire  Negro  clerical  work- 
ers, he  said. 

The  N.A.A.CP.  has  filed  complaints  with 
the  local  Board  of  Education  charging  that 
schools  In  the  Negro  area  are  substandard  in 
plant,  teaching  staff,  and  supplies. 

Since  the  recent  tension  began.  Mr.  Pitch 
said,  while  youths  have  driven  through  the 
predominantly  Negro  downtown  area  at  night 
and  shouted:  "Riot,  you  niggers."  Walls  of 
Negro  churches  have  been  covered  with  anti- 
Negro  inscriptions. 

Nevertheless,  both  city  officials  and  Negro 
leaders  seem  determined  to  look  ahead  with 
optimism. 

Mrs.  Mochon  said :  "The  crisis  was  no  doubt 
needed  to  identify  the  people  and  the  prob- 
lems involved."  City  manager  Robert  A. 
Stlerer  said:  "We've  learned  a  great  deal 
about  our  problems."  Mr.  Fitch  added:  'I 
feel  we  have  reached  a  closer  working  rela- 
tionship with  city  officials  than  ever  before." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Chicago,  M., 
in  a  continuation  of  the  trouble  that  had 
begun  several  days  before  when  police 
had  turned  off  a  fire  hydrant,  Chicago 
Negro  snipers  fired  away  at  police  who 
attempted  to  restore  order  in  a  4-mlle 
stretch  of  Chicago's  West  Side.  More 
than  160  Negroes.  Including  18  women, 
were  aiTested  by  the  police  before  order 
was  restored.  Five  thousand  Negroes 
participated  in  the  rioting,  while  more 
than  900  policemen  attempted  to  main- 
tain order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  15, 1966,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  15. 

1966] 

Chicago  Negro  Snipers,  Police  Trade 

Gdnfire 

Chicago.  July  14. — Negro  gangs  and  police- 
men exchanged  shots  in  a  series  of  gunfights 
as  intense  violence  erupted  along  a  four-mile 
stretch  of  Chicago's  West  Side  tonight.  A 
police  captain  was  shot  and  wounded. 

Armored  vehicles  and  tear  gas  units  were 
called  to  Lake  and  Wood  streets,  where  police 
communications  said  a  pitched  battle  was  In 
progress. 

Police  Capt.  Francis  Nolan,  watch  com- 
mander of  the  Deering  district,  was  reported 
In  good  condition  In  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  with 
a  rifie  bullet  in  his  beck.  He  was  shot  by  a 
sniper  on  a  roof. 

Hospital  authorities  said  at  least  50  per- 
sons had  been  treated  for  Injuries,  including 
two  other  |x>llcemen. 

Up  to  5000  Negroes  jammed  the  streets  as 
more  than  900  policemen  attempted  to  re- 
store   order    In    the    predominantly   Negro 
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neighborhood.  It  was  t|i^  third  successive 
night  of  violence. 

Negroes  fired  from  roojCtops  as  policemen 
crouched  behind  squad  cUs  and  darted  from 
doorway,  to  doorway,  firing  as  they  ran. 

The  windows  of  many  businesses  operated 
by  white  persons  were!  smashed.  Armed 
guards  stocxl  outside  a  i^eighborhood  bank. 

Motorists  were  pelted  With  rocks  as  they 
drove  through  the  area  ihd  many  car  win- 
dows were  broken.  A  caij  jwas  overturned  by 
one  gang. 

Residents  threw  pieces  Iclf  glass  from  upiier 
windows  onto  the  police.^  A  group  of  officers 
firing  pistols  from  each  hand  chased  a  ma- 
rauding gang  of  Negroes  down  a  street. 
Other  policemen  aimed  their  shots  at  roof- 
tops. 

Negroes  smashed  through  the  plate  glass 
window  of  a  cleaning  sho  >»  Police  said  loot- 
ing of  stores  was  wldesprepil- 

More  than  160  Negroesj  Including  18  wom- 
en, were  arrested,  police  pCBclals  said. 

Newsmen  driving  throMgh  the  area  were 
pelted  with  rocks  and  b^toks,  but  none  was 
Injured.    Three  Negro  youths  told  reporters: 

"We're  going  to  get  sontf  rocks.  You  know 
they're  going  to  throw  atj  >ny  white  man." 

Hundreds  of  persons  ware  hvu-ling  objects 
from  windows  and  roofs. 

Police  Communication!  I  aid  officers  in  the 
area  called  for  more  amn  lUnltion. 

The  violence  on  the  cit  ys  West  Side — near 
the  area  where  several  p^sons  were  Injured 
in  two  nights  of  rioting  last  summer — 
erupted  as  policemen  itid  clergymen  at- 
tempted to  calm  the  strltken  area. 

Disturbances  had  been  Kept  to  a  minimum 
until  mldevenlng,  when  swarms  of  Negro 
gangs  roamed  along  a  Istrip  on  Roosevelt 
Road  from  Pulaski  RWd  to  California 
Avenue,  about  16  block^  from  the  edge  of 
downtown  Chicago.  i 

Clergymen  and  nuns  J  dispatched  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  K|itg  Jr.  urged  women 
and  children  to  get  off  tba  streets. 

The  trouble  started  ijiesday  night  when 
Negroes  protested  that  |>{)lice  turned  off  a 
fire  hydrant  that  chlldret  had  been  iising  to 
cool  off  in  the  hot,  muggy  weather.  A  city 
ordinance  prohibits  opening  hydrants.  Eight 
persons  were  arrested. 

Last  night  violence  en^ited  for  the  second 
night  in  the  Negro  neighborhood  as  police 
exchanged  gunshots  with  the  Negroes  and 
roving  gangs  tossed  fire  bombs  into  buildings. 
Firemen  were  stoned  aa  they  fought  fires 
touched  off  by  rampaglQg  groups.  In  one 
block,  four  fires  were  blasting  at  once. 

Dozens  of  stores  were  l(|oted. 

Both  Biayor  Richard  Jj  Daley  and  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  JoU»  P.  Cody  blamed 
the  outbursts  on  juvenllefe.  Dr.  King  blamed 
the  disturbances  on  Dal^y  and  the  city  ad- 
ministration. 

Dr.  King  demanded  tbat  a  Negro  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  second  bluest  position  in  the 
Police  Department.  j 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Alto  in  Chicago,  in 
separate  Instances,  twb  major  disturb- 
ances were  caused  byi  roving  gangs  of 
Negroes  in  Chicago's  west  Side.  Several 
fires  were  caused  by  Negroes  throwing 
homemade  gasoline  bdmbs.  The  police 
and  firemen  were  attached  when  they  at- 
tempted to  put  out  the  fire  and  restore 
order  to  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ash;  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  jpublished  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  14. 1966,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recor». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  [| 

Shootiko   AMD   PntKs   mUk   New   Chicago 

OUTBREAjKS 

Chicago,  July  13.— Two|  major  disturbances 
erupted  3  miles  apart  tdttight  on  Chicago'* 
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West  Bide  as  police  and  Negroes  exchanged 
gunfire  and  roving  gangs  started  numerous 
fires.     Two  young  Negroes  were  wounded. 

Six  shots  were  fired  at  police  from  a  large 
public  housing  project  in  a  near  Southwest 
Side  Negro  neighborhood  as  authorities  at- 
tempted to  halt  gangs  of  Negroes  who  were 
throwing  rocks  and  homemade  bombs. 

Police  returned  the  fire,  but  apparently  no 
one  was  hit. 

Two  shots  were  fired  from  an  alley  at  a 
police  car  on  Roosevelt  Road.  Officers 
Jumped  from  the  car  and  three  homemade 
bombs  were  thrown  at  them.  They  were  not 
injured. 

BOMBS   start   fires 

A  few  doors  away,  fire  bombs  tossed  onto 
the  roof  of  a  one-story  garage  set  the  struc- 
ture afire.  It  was  the  fourth  fire  on  the 
block. 

Fire  bombs  landed  in  the  midst  of  firemen 
fighting  the  blaze. 

The  violence  had  been  quelled  earlier  by 
massive  police,  aided  by  a  rainstorm.  The 
violence  erupted  again  after  the  rain  stopped. 

The  West  Side  Organization,  a  community 
action  group,  put  24  of  its  members  on  the 
street,  urging  women  and  children  to  go 
Indoors. 

A  city  street-cleaning  vehicle  moved  down 
the  glass-strewn  Roosevelt  Road,  clearing  the 
boulevard  of  a  mantle  of  glass  shards. 

One  bomb  tossed  Into  a  window  above  a 
store  at  14th  Street  and  Ashland  Avenue,  set 
the  building  afire.  Youths  crashed  through 
the  windows  of  a  currency  exchange,  setting 
baskets  of  waste  paper  on  fire. 

Firemen  were  stoned  as  they  fought  the 
flames. 

Eight  persons  were  arrested  earlier  tonight 
as  police  attempted  to  break  up  rampaging 
groups.  Ten  policemen  were  treated  for  in- 
juries and  two  motorists  were  injured  by 
rocks  thrown  Into  their  cars. 

At  least  20  shots  were  fired  as  a  mob  of  300 
attacked  the  10  policemen.  It  appeared  the 
shots  were  fired  by  policemen  Into  the  air. 

More  than  ISO  policemen  finally  massed 
and  drove  more  than  1,000  Negroes  into 
their  homes  from  the  Intersection  of  Roose- 
velt Road  and  Throop  Street,  shortly  after- 
ward the  rain  quelled  the  uprising. 

Meanwhile,  police  reinforcements  moved 
into  an  area  near  Pulaski  Road  and  Gladys 
Street  three  miles  to  the  west.  The  area  Is 
three  blocks  from  the  site  of  two  nights  of 
rioting  last  summer. 

Negroes  threw  bricks  and  bottles.  Police- 
men fired  shots  Into  the  air  in  an  effort  to 
clear  the  streets.  Windows  of  cars  were 
smashed. 

The  disturbances  were  touched  off  earlier 
as  policemen  turned  off  a  water  hydrant  In 
the  area  on  another  hot  and  muggy  night. 
The  temperatvire  was  84. 

As  they  turned  the  hydrant  off,  a  group 
of  150  Negroes  began  throwing  rocks,  pop 
bottles  and  bricks.  Police  moved  in  with 
nightsticks  as  they  swept  down  Throop 
Street  moving  the  crowd  ahead  of  them. 
Several  Negro  youths  were  knocked  down 
during  the  sweep. 

One  Negro  resident  of  the  area  said  the 
high  feelings  were  inspired.  In  part,  by  the 
shutoff  of  that  hydrant  without  interfer- 
ence with  open  hydrants  in  an  Italian-Amer- 
ican area  a  few  blocks  north. 

"I'd  like  to  see  them  turn  off  a  hydrant  In 
a  white  neighborhood  and  then  try  beating 
a  white  kid  over  the  bead  with  a  blllyclub," 
said  one  resident. 

It's  a  common  practice,  though  against 
the  law,  for  Chicagoans  to  open  water  hy- 
drants during  hot  weather  so  children  can 
cool  off.  The  weather  has  been  in  the  90'8 
all  week. 

"This  (incident)  has  distilled  something 
in  these  children  they  will  remember  the 
rest  of  their  lives,"  a  man  said.  "If  they  are 
brave  enough  to  fight  the  police  they  are 
brave  enough  to  do  anything." 


"All  these  people  in  this  neighborhood 
were  content  with  living  pUed  up  on  top  of 
stockyards — until  the  police  closed  one  fire 
hydrant  and  they  all  got  mad,"  another  resi- 
dent said. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Chicago,  when 
police  closed  an  open  fire  hydrant,  a  mob 
of  about  300  Negroes  began  rioting. 
Homemade  fire  bombs  and  roclu  were 
used  by  the  rioters  in  destroying  the 
buildings  along  Roosevelt  Road,  one  of 
the  major  thoroughfares  in  the  area. 

In  another  incident  the  same  night. 
25  Negro  subway  passengers  cheered  as 
a  heavily  built  Negro  beat  and  robbed  a 
slender  white  soldier  on  the  train.  Police 
said  that  the  Negro  demanded  money 
from  the  GI,  and  then  ripped  off  his 
glasses  and  beat  him. 

What  do  any  of  these  incidents  have 
to  do  with  the  legitimate  goals  of  civil 
rights  of  Negroes?    Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Wasliington  Post  of  July  13,  1966,  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Htdrant  SHirroFF  Starts  Racial  Melee  in 
Chicago— 41  Arrests  on  a  Hot  Night 

Chicago,  July  12. — Forty-one  persons  were 
arrested  and  several  others  were  injured  to- 
night in  a  disturbance  in  a  predominantly 
Negro  neighborhood  touched  off  after  police 
closed  a  fire  hydrant  on  a  hot,  muggy  night. 

Police  said  several  persons.  Including  mo- 
torists, were  injured  when  a  roving  band  of 
Negroes,  ranging  up  to  300  in  sizes,  threw 
rocks  and  homemade  bombs. 

The  melee  was  touched  off  after  police 
closed  a  fire  hydrant  In  the  near  southwest 
side  neighborhood. 

The  Negroes,  who  had  opened  the  hydrant 
so  children  could  cool  off  In  the  96-degree 
heat,  contended  police  were  closing  their 
hydrants,  but  were  allowing  hydrants  in  an 
Italian  area  two  blocks  away  to  remain  open. 

The  Negroes  opened  the  hydrants  after 
police  closed  them,  and  the  incident  quickly 
developed  Into  a  major  disturbance. 

Eight  persons  were  arrested  during  the 
hydrant  episode.  One  was  hospitalized  and 
the  others  were  released  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance. 

Three  hundred  policemen  patrolled  the 
neighborhood. 

The  Rev.  Columbus  Ewlng,  pastor  of  the 
Greater  Bethany  Church,  told  newsmen  the 
seven  released  had  been  beaten.  Police 
denied  it. 

Late  tonight  a  crowd  of  150  gathered  at  a 
comer  and  started  marching  down  the  street. 
Eight  police  vehicles  converged. 

Five  shots  were  fired.  Police  broke  up  the 
crowd. 

A  police  car  was  set  on  fire  by  a  homemade 
bomb. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
went  to  the  area  and  attempted  to  restore 
order. 

Residents  met  in  a  church  with  Kihg  and 
listed  their  grievances  as  the  need  for  swim- 
ming pools  and  for  libraries,  and  police 
brutaUty  contentions. 

King  said  the  main  reason  for  the  disturb- 
ance following  the  incident  over  the  fire 
hydrants  was  the  belief  by  residents  that 
the  eight  arrested  were  the  victims  of  police 
brutality. 

The  area  is  414  miles  south  of  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  neighborhood  shaken  by  three  nights 
of  disturbances  last  month. 

All  traffic  was  rerouted  from  the  area, 
about  26  blocks  from  downtown  Chicago. 
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PoUc*  sAld  ail  windowa  for  tova  blodu 
Along  BOQMvelt  Boad,  a  major  thorougMare, 
ware  ahattared. 

A  huge  shopping  center  was  In  shambles. 
Workmen  perspired  on  the  hot  muggy  night 
•■  tbey  boarded  up  the  windows.  Most 
windows  tbere,  too,  were  broken.  Some  neon 
atgvm  bung  by  one  wire.  Garbage  cans  Ut- 
tered the  street. 

Police  cars  prowled  the  area  with  their 
lights  off.  As  soon  as  police  gained  control 
of  one  situation,  they  would  leave  and  groups 
woald  form  again. 

In  an  unrelated  incident  laat  night,  police 
■aid  36  subway  pasaengera — mostly  Negroes — 
cheered  as  a  heavlly-buUt  Negro  youth  beat 
and  robbed  a  slender  white  soldier  on  a  train. 
Police  said  the  youth  denuinded  money, 
threatened  to  kill  the  OI,  then  ripped  oB  hla 
glasses  and  beat  him. 

Subway  detectives  with  guns  drawn 
finally  rescued  the  soldier  and  arrested 
James  Person,  18,  who  was  charged  with 
robbery  and  battery. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  this,  I  repeat, 
has  been  occurring  since  Congress  has 
been  attempting  to  do  something  for  the 
Negroes. 

In  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Guard  was  required  to  disperse 
crowds  after  the  third  straight  night  of 
violence  in  Omaha's  Negro  ghetto.  The 
rioting  was  supposedly  started  by  cLiims 
of  police  brutality  by  the  Negroes. 

,Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  July  6,  1966, 
In  connection  with  this  matter  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PoaTT-szvzN     Akkestzo     im     Omaha     Aim 

TmxB  OrrrBKXAK  ik  Ncgso  Akea,  Raising 

ToTAi,  TO  133;  OuAKO  Units  Stat  on  Cam, 
(By  Donald  Janson) 

Omaha.  July  5. — National  Guard  units, 
called  out  early  today  to  disperse  crowds 
after  a  third  successive  night  of  violence  In 
Omaha's  Negro  ghetto,  were  held  on  call  to- 
night at  the  armory. 

Other  units  were  placed  on  duty  at  ar- 
mories In  nearby  cities. 

Forty-seven  arrests  this  morning  brought 
the  total  to  123.  Tbere  was  no  shooting  and 
nobody  was  seriously  injured.  Most  of  the 
arrests  were  on  charges  of  malicious  destruc- 
tion of  property,  disturbing  the  peace,  re- 
sisting arrest  arid  unlawful  assembly. 

Twenty  shops  and  stores  on  34th  Street, 
the  principal  business  artery  In  the  Negro 
section,  suffered  dozens  of  broken  windows. 
All  were  patched  with  boards,  canvas  or  tar- 
paper  to  pre^tjit  further  looting. 

no     NKW     INCnUCNTS 

No  new  incidents  were  reported  after  a  day 
of  meetings  between  city  of&ctals  and  Negro 
leader  to  determine  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  disturbances. 

Mayor  A.  V.  Sorenson  said  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  talks  with  residents  of  the 
troubled  area  had  forced  him  to  change  his 
earlier  contention  that  the  outbreaks  were 
without  radai  overtones. 

"They  talked  about  police  brutaltiy.  lack 
of  recreation  facilities,  lack  of  jobs,"  he  said. 
"These  are  civil  rights  matters." 

He  said  he  now  attributed  the  strife  not 
simply  to  hot  summer  nights  but  also  to 
"frustrations  and  tensions." 

He  said: 

"It  was  an  expression  of  discontent.  It 
was  a  desire  to  be  reoognlaed  and  have  all 
the  nice  things  flrat-class  citizens  in  America 
have." 


He  said  be  agreed  with  Gov.  Franlt  B. 
Morrison,  who  described  the  ghetto  yester- 
day as  "unfit  for  human  habitation"  In  many 
ways. 

"XZFLOSIVX"    rmOBLMMS 

Homer  C.  Floyd,  executive  secretary  of  the 
city's  Human  Relations  Board,  said  jobless- 
ness, overcrowded  hoMslng,  lack  of  play- 
grounds and  questionable  police  methods 
were  all  "very  serious  and  explosive"  prob- 
lems. 

More  than  30,000  Negroes,  a  tenth  of 
Omaha's  population,  are  jammed  into  a  two- 
square-mile  area  on  the  city's  Near  North 
Side.  Many  live  in  rundown  one,  two  and 
three  story  frame  homes  covered  with  imita- 
tion brick  siding. 

"Many  homes  buUt  for  one  family  house 
three."  said  Charles  Washington  of  The 
Omalia  Star,  a  Negro  newspaper  that  serves 
the  area. 

He  said  that  many  damaged  by  a  tornado 
half  a  century  ago  were  stiU  held  together 
only  by  patching. 

Substandard  housing  is  aggravated,  said 
Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Hayes,  secretary  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Human  Rights,  by  the 
thousands  of  rural  Southern  Negroes  still 
flocking  into  the  teeming  ghetto,  the  only 
area  where  they  can  rent  living  quarters  In 
a  city  that  lacks  an  open-housing  ordinance. 

Rodney  Wead,  community  director  few  the 
Catholic  Social  Action  CouncU,  said  thou- 
sands of  children  in  the  ghetto  had  no  play- 
ground in  their  neighborhood.  Many  of  the 
youths  Involved  in  the  melees  were  teenagers. 

Mr.  Floyd  said  the  city  had  no  Negro  Job- 
lessness figure  but  that  it  was  far  above  the 
rate  lor  the  city  as  a  whole. 

He  said  the  city's  lack  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  and  open  housing  ordi- 
nances severely  hampered  the  work  of  the 
Human  Relations  Board.  The  30-year-old 
Negro  Is  the  board's  only  full-time  profes- 
sional staff  member. 

Mr.  F^yd  said  the  Negro  community  also 
felt  a  "total  Lack  of  confidence"  in  pro- 
cedures for  grievances  against  police  tactics. 
Complaints  of  unnecessary  roughness  and 
racial  discrimination  are  relayed  to  the  po- 
lice through  a  neighborhood  council. 

"The  police  give  no  real  consideration  to 
the  complaints,"  Mr.  Washington  said.  "The 
situation  in  the  ghetto  is  one  of  utter  despair 
and  frustration." 

"For  years,"  Mr.  Wead  said,  "the  Near 
North  Side  has  t^een  a  forgotten  area." 

Mr.  Floyd  said  he  had  not  been  consulted 
by  the  Mayor  or  police  officials  on  under- 
lying causes  till  today.  UntU  the  third 
night  of  disturbances,  he  said,  these  officials 
had  Insisted  that  the  violence  was  a  "law 
enforcement  matter"  rather  than  a  cMl 
rights  problem. 

At  meetings  twice  this  afternoon  with  the 
BCayor  and  other  city  officials,  B<r.  Floyd 
said  he  had  advised  that  this  "narrow  view" 
overlooked  "all  the  psychological  and  socio- 
logical problems  involved  that  relate  to 
racial  prejudice." 

He  said  his  recommendation  that  "some 
kind  of  rapport"  be  estabUshed  with  the 
discontented  majority  had  been  accepted 
and  he  was  optimistic  that  progress  could 
be  made. 

"We  won't  tolerate  lawlessness."  Mayor 
Sorensen  told  his  news  conference,  "but  we 
would  lllce  to  sit  down  with  these  people." 

However,  be  said  that  his  first  meeting 
with  about  100  persons  shortly  before  the 
third  outbreak  had  been  less  than  satisfac- 
tory. The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Near 
North  Side  branch  of  the  Young  Menls  Chris- 
tian Association  in  the  heart  of  the  troubled 
area. 

"It  was  a  shouting,  boisterous  meeting," 
he  said.  "A  few  men  got  up  and  made  very 
Inflammatory  remarks.  They  discussed  po- 
lice brutality.    They  demanded  more  recrea- 


tion facilities.  They  wanted  jobs.  They 
wanted  the  people  arrested  the  ,nlght  be- 
fore  released.  It  was  an  emotionally  charged 
meeting, 

Samuel  ComeUus.  Negro  director  of  the 
TJCCA.  who  arranged  the  meeting,  said 
only  that  "it  was  a  start." 

The  Incidents,  followed  the  first  two  nights 
by  looting,  were  touched  off  early  Sunday 
when  policemen  sought  to  halt  the  shooting 
of  Illegal  fireworks. 

Much  of  the  bottle-tossing  that  ensued 
was  aimed  at  the  poUce.  In  almost  every 
case  of  broken  store  windows,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton said,  Negro-owned  businesses  were  spared 
and  white-owned  concerns  hit.  One  badly 
damaged  drug  store,  he  said,  changed  hands 
from  white  to  Negro  ownership  only  a  month 
ago  and  the  youths  may  not  have  known 
it. 

In  this  morning's  disturbance,  only  128 
guardsmen  at  the  Omaha  Armory  were  called 
up.  By  the  time  they  arrived  at  1:40  AJtf., 
the  police  had  virtually  cleared  the  streets! 
To  finish  the  job,  44  guardsmen  with  Hxed 
bayonets  formed  a  wedge  and  dispersed  the 
few   Negroes   remaining  on   24th   Street. 

The  authorities  estimated  that  no  more 
than  300  persons  had  been  tictlvely  engaged 
In  the  violence.  Crowds  milling  about  S4th 
Street,  however,  swelled  to  as  many  as  4,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Cleveland,  Jack- 
sonville, and  New  York  City,  on  July  19, 
1966,  racial  disorders  occurred  in  three 
different  cities  remotely  situated  from 
each  other.  In  New  York,  tlie  racial  vio- 
lence resulted  from  a  controversy  which 
started  in  a  tavern  on  79th  Street  where 
the  patrons  objected  to  a  sign  in  the 
establishment  that  no  free  ice  water 
would  be  served.  Infuriated  by  the  sign, 
the  Negroes  proceeded  to  wreck  the  place. 

Once  again,  the  disturbance  had  no 
connection  with  legitimate  civil  rights 
Issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  19,  1966,  in 
connection  with  this  matter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Race  STRme  Breaks  Out  in  Three  Cities— 

One  KnxED,  Several  Injttreo  as  Riotos 

Set  Cleveland  Fires 

Racial  violence  broke  out  last  night  in 
Cleveland,  JacksonvlUe  and  New  York  City. 
In  Cleveland,  a  Negro  woman  was  shot  and 
killed  and  another  person  wounded  as  gangs 
roamed  the  city's  Hough  district  hurling 
firebombs  and  t>ottles. 

In  Jacksonville,  two  white  youths  were 
beaten,  a  store  set  afire,  and  shop  windows 
smashed. 

In  New  York,  busloads  of  riot  police  moved 
into  East  Harlem  and  Brooklyn  to  break  up 
brick-throwing  gangs.  A  Negro  woman  was 
shot  and  woimded  by  one  of  the  youths. 

The  dead  woman  In  Cleveland  was  identi- 
fied as  Joyce  Arnett,  25,  who  was  shot  In  the 
head  while  apparently  standing  in  a  doorway. 

About  300  police  converged  on  the  area. 
scene  of  four  nights  of  unrest  three  weeks 
ago.  A  factory  and  at  least  two  homes  in 
the  area  were  reported  afire.  Firemen  were 
called  back  after  they  were  fired  upon  and 
pelted  with  stones. 

Police,  under  fire  from  a  sniper,  shot  out 
some  street  lights  and  made  motorists  turn 
off  lights  to  give  the  sniper  less  light  to  see 
his  targets. 

Widespread  looting  was  reported. 

At  least  four  policemen  were  injured  when 
struck   by   rocks   and   bottles.     Police  were 
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checking  an  anonymous  rei  i^rt  that  the  fires 
were  started  by  a  band  of  or|anlzed  arsonists 
riding  In  a  canvas-topped  |;^Uow  truck. 

The  trouble  was  said  to  have  started  In  a 
tavern  at  79tb  st  and  HOUgh  ave.,  where 
patrons  reportedly  objected;  to  a  sign  that 
said  no  free  ice  water  wovid  be  served.  A 
Negro  policeman.  Bill  Alexander,  said  irate 
patrons  wrecked  the  plada.  A  crowd  es- 
timated at  300  gathered  at' the  scene. 

Two  bus  passengers  were  injured  traveling 
through  the  area  when  youths  threw  a  pipe 
and  a  brick  through  the  bus  window.  Wil- 
liam Napwaskl,  53,  suffered  a  gash  on  his 
right  arm,  and  bis  wife,  SJtella,  was  bruised 
on  the  head  by  a  brick. 

The  clash  in  Jacksonville  followed  a  march 
on  city  hall  by  about  200  Qlegroes  protesting 
alleged  discrimination  in  .  hiring  practices. 
Police  said  the  marchers,;  straggling  from 
City  Hall  back  to  the  Negrc>  section  of  Jack- 
gonviUe,  began  hurling  rocks  at  passing  cars 
containing  whites,  and  at  ttores  and  houses. 
At  the  city  hall  rally,  st^te  NAACP  presi- 
dent Rutledge  Pearson  listed  Negro  grievances 
and  said  "We  are  no  longer  requesting.  We 
are  demanding.  We  havf  given  the  city 
fathers  enough  time.  No^  we  are  going  to 
take  action."  i 

Whites  jeered  the  Negrods  and  waved  Con- 
federate flags  at  them. 

Directly  across  the  street  from  city  ball 
two  Negroes  grabbed  a  whl  tf  youth  and  beat 
him  to  the  sidewalk.  All  three  fled  when 
police  approached.  ! 

Negroes  jerked  a  white  y<)Uth  out  of  a  tele- 
phone booth  and  beat  blm.i  An  elderly  white 
woman,  walking  with  hqr  husband  on  a 
downtown  street,  was  cuti  on  the  leg  by  a 
thrown  object.  A  crowd  bc  Negroes  tipped 
over  a  small  sports  car.         ' 

The  violence  continued  lib  the  Negro  dis- 
trict. A  flaming  Molotov  cocktail  was  burled 
in  a  car  at  the  ccH'ner  oi  State  and  Davis 
Streets  and  the  car  burtlM  out  of  control, 
injuring  the  Negro  woman  driving  it. 

Two  motorcycle  policeman  said  a  group  of 
Negroes  shot  at  them,  an^  then  escaped  by 
running  across  a  crowded  ekpressway. 
Police  reported  several  airrests. 
In  New  York  City,  thd  two  disturbance 
areas  were  reported  quiet  elitly  today.  In  the 
East  New  York  section  of  Brooldyn  the  melee 
Involved  Negro,  white  atid  Puerto  Rican 
youths.  There  were  several  injuries  and  flve 
persons  were  arrested,  polida  said. 

•  •  •         I      •  • 

Hardy  Blake,  a  Negro.  W4s  arrested  In  the 
parking  lot  after  a  white  {routh  reported  his 
tires  had  been  slashed. 

Patrolman  Paul  Locskl  reborted  that  Gladys 
Lee  Clark,  22,  objected  to  itbe  arrest  and  be- 
gan hitting  the  officers  w4tb  her  fists  and  a 
piece  of  auto  grill.  A  cii(|wd  of  50  to  100 
gathered  and  began  throwing  stones  and 
bricks.  [ 

Police  dogs  broke  up  thja  group  but  it  re- 
assembled on  another  pp-klng  lot.  began 
stoning  passing  cars,  and  then  started  a 
inarch  toward  the  downtown  area,  before  l>e- 
ing  dispersed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  los  Angeles,  sev- 
eral hundred  Negro  teenagers  rioted  in 
Watts.  This  was  the  Mcond  time,  Mr. 
P::«sident.  This  Is  the,  same  section  of 
town  which  was  marked  by  rioting  in  the 
summer  of  1965.  In  th^  hew  disturbance 
to  Watts  this  year,  2  wfere  killed  and  25 
hurt  in  the  rioting,  which  started  over 
the  arrest  of  a  Negro  teenager,  after  he 
and  others  hat!  been  throwing  rocks  at 
passing  automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  16,  1968,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RkcoroI 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two     KlIXKD,      TWENTT-nVE      HORT      IN     NEW 

Watts  Riot;  Two  HtrNOREO  Police  Quiet 

Negro  Teenagers 

(By  Peter  Bart) 

Los  Angeles,  March  15. — Hundreds  of  Ne- 
gro teenagers  rioted  this  afternoon  In  Watts, 
the  poor  section  of  this  city  that  was  torn  by 
racial  disorders  last  summer.  Two  men  were 
killed  and  25  Injured.  \ 

By  7:30  P.M.  a  poUce  inspector  declared 
that  the  12  square  blocks  hit  by  the  rioting 
bad  returned  to  normal.  But  he  added, 
"This  could  flare  up  In  a  second." 

A  short  time  earUer,  policemen  walking  In 
ranks  of  13  and  armed  with  shotguns  swept 
through  the  area,  clearing  it  of  the  bands 
that  had  been  throwing  rocks  and  smashing 
shop  wlndowc  since  3 :20  P.M. 

Oov.  Edmund  O.  Brown,  who  was  in  Wash- 
ington, was  informed  of  the  trouble  and 
Immediately  fiew  home.  He  arrived  shortly 
before  8  P.M.  He  made  no  statement,  but 
aides  said  he  would  be  driven  to  the  riot 
scene. 

In  the  meanwhile  Acting  Gov.  Qlenn  M. 
Anderson  ordered  two  units  of  the  National 
Ouard  to  be  placed  on  a  standby  alert. 

In  the  crowded  special  command  poet  set 
up  at  poUce  headquarters  in  downtown  Loe 
Angeles,  top  poUce  officials  were  following  the 
moves  of  the  more  than  200  policemen  in 
the  tense  area  around  103d  Street. 

A  special  riot  squad  was  brought  Into 
Watts  to  reinforce  the  local  77tb  Street  pre- 
cinct. At  the  request  of  Mayor  Samuel  W. 
Yorty,  Acting  Chief  Harold  W.  SulUvan  put 
into  effect  "a  maximum  force  plan  of  opera- 
tions." This  presumably  is  a  troop  deploy- 
ment drawn  up  after  the  six-day  riots  of  last 
summer. 

The  disorder  began  at  the  Lou  Dillon  Jor- 
dan High  School  at  103rd  street  and  Arma- 
dillo street  as  classes  were  letting  out.  Ac- 
cording to  the  police,  a  small  group  of  youths 
began  throwing  rocks  at  passing  cars.  A 
brick  struck  an  auto  driven  by  a  white 
teacher  at  the  school. 

The  police  arrived  and  arrested  a  youth  for 
throwing  the  brick  at  the  teacher.  As  they 
were  leading  him  into  the  squad  car,  they 
were  surrounded  by  taunting  and  jeering 
students.  This  mob  grew  to  200  and  fanned 
out  through  the  area. 

A  few  blocks  east  of  the  school  a  gang  set 
upon  a  truck  delivering  bottled  water  to 
offices.  They  t\imed  the  vehicle  over.  The 
truck's  driver,  Joseph  Oomez,  a  white  man, 
was  shot  and  killed. 

SUSPECT   RUNS   INTO    STORE 

As  the  poUce  arrived  on  the  scene  they 
saw  a  suspect  run  into  a  liquor  store.  As 
they  tried  to  bring  him  to  the  patrol  car  they 
were  flailed  with  rocks  and  gravel. 

The  police  said  the  second  dead  man  was 
"a  Negro  named  Coop)er."  They  gave  no 
further  details  on  his  death. 

At  the  Oak  Park  Hospital  in  Watts,  the 
emergency  room  treated  25  persons  for  knife 
wounds  and  cut  faces. 

At  the  height  of  the  disorder.  Jack  Jones, 
a  repcK'ter  for  The  Loe  Angeles  Times,  was 
walking  on  103d  Street  toward  the  high 
school  when  he  was  met  by  some  200  youths. 

"I  asked  one  youth  what  was  happening 
and  he  snarled,  'Why  don't  you  flnd  out.'  " 

"Then  someone  yelled  at  me  'there  goes  one 
now',"  he  said. 

As  Mr.  Jones  walked  away  others  shouted, 
"Get  out  of  here  Whitey,"  and  "You're  not 
in  white  man  country." 

Another  observer  who  had  been  in  Watts 
during  the  rioting  last  August  said  that  while 
then  large  mobs  were  roaming  the  streets, 
today  there  were  small  bands  of  flve  or  six. 

The  police  would  not  estimate  how  many 
rioters  were  active  today,  but  estimates  from 
others  ranged  from  400  to  1,500. 


Five  shops  were  looted  and  tbere  was  a  re- 
port of  one  store  being  set  afire.  When  asked 
about  looting,  one  local  storeowner  said, 
"What  can  they  take,  they  took  everything 
last  summer." 

As  the  situation  quieted  down  just  after 
nightfall,  Lieut.  Frank  Beeson  of  the  police 
remarked: 

"It's  nothing  Uke  last  time,  comparatively, 
at  this  point. 

"Last  time  we  used  motorcycle  officers,  who 
proved  very  vulnerable,"  be  said.  "This  time 
we  are  sending  everybody  down  in  cars." 

As  of  7:30  P.M.,  coast  time  (10:30  P.M., 
New  York  time)  the  police  reported  that 
there  had  been  seven  arrests  of  rioters  during 
the  day. 

Johnson  Invormb> 

Washington,  March  15. — The  Justice  De- 
partment relayed  to  President  Johnson  to- 
night reports  on  the  outbreak  of  violence  in 
the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  H.  Fleming,  deputy  White  House 
press  secretary,  said  the  Justice  Department 
was  relaying  "a  steady  flow"  of  information 
to  the  President.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  had 
no  immediate  comment  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  With  respect  to  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  March  18.  1966,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Second  Watts 
Riot,"  which  I  believe  points  up  the  truth 
about  the  so-called  second  Watts  riot. 
The  same  thing  could  be  said  for  most 
of  the  other  riots  which  have  taken  place 
In  this  country  this  summer.  The  con- 
duct of  those  who  participated  in  the 
riots  and  their  actions  prove  beyond  any 
doubt  that  racial  discrimination  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  disorders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  March  18.  1966,  entitled  "The 
Second  Watts  Riot." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

The  Second  Watts  Riot 

The  riot  in  the  Watts  area  on  Tuesday 
(two  people  kiUed,  26  Injured,  many  cars 
burned  or  destroyed  and  19  btUldlngs  looted 
or  damaged)  seems  to  have  run  its  cotirse. 
It  was  a  minor  repeat  performance  of  the 
major  riot  which  devastated  Watts  last  year. 

This  latest  violent  flare-up,  however,  has 
brought  forth  a  variety  of  irresponsible  and. 
we  think,  unwarranted  comments. 

In  Washington,  spokesmen  for  the  NAACP 
and  SNCC  have  indorsed  the  notion  that  un- 
less "drastic"  action  is  taken  soon  the  dis- 
content of  the  Negro  population  here  will 
explode  into  violence  "that  will  make  Watts 
look  like  a  picnic."  This  view  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  facts  that  we  know  of.  More 
probably,  if  there  should  be  a  riot  in  Wash- 
ington which  will  make  Watts  look  like  a 
picnic,  it  wUl  stem  from  inflammatory  state- 
ments which  tend  to  incite  rioting. 

Other  comments  on  the  Los  Angeles  situa- 
tion, whUe  deploring  violence,  equate  the 
most  recent  riot  with  civil  rights,  slums,  un- 
derprivilege  and  the  like. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  things  as 
these  make  for  discontent  and  perhaps  more 
among  Negroes.  But  what  actually  touched 
off  the  Tuesday  riot? 

Loe  Angeles  police  talnk  it  had  its  roots  in 
a  gun  fight  on  Monday  between  Negroes  and 
Mexican-Americans,  aU  residents  of  the 
Watts  area.  In  any  event,  the  riot  reached 
Its  peok  Tuesday  when  police  arrested  a  Ne- 
gro man  who,  for  no  apparent  reason,  was 
throwing  rocks  at  cars  being  driven  through 
Watts  by  white  people.  One  white  school 
teacher  was  Injured  by  flying  glass.    When 
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the  rock-thrower  waa  arrested,  he  began 
•houtisg:  "PoUce  brutality.    Riot  I  Riot  I" 

A  hiindred  or  more  Negro  high  school 
youngsters.  Just  released  from  classes,  took 
up  the  chant.  Before  the  police  moved  In, 
and  they  moved  quickly,  a  white  track  driver 
had  been  shot  to  death,  and  the  rest  of  the 
damage  had  been  done. 

Civil  rights?  Economic  oppression?  Slums? 

The  Negro  youth  who  has  been  an-ested 
for  killing  the  truck  driver  Is  quoted  aj  say- 
ing: "I'm  sorry  I  shot  that  white  dude.  .  .  . 
I  wanted  to  be  the  bit  man.'  A  white  photog- 
rapher for  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper  was 
stoned  by  young  Negroer  who  shouted:  "Get 
out  of  here  white  man  I"  Some  Negroes  In 
Watts  condemned  the  rioters.  "They  otight 
to  be  sent  to  Viet  Nam,"  they  said.  And 
California's  Governor  Brown,  who  Is  anj-thlng 
but  a  racist,  has  said:  "T  am  convlnce<t  that 
what  took  place  Tuesday  was  an  act  of  un- 
provoked lawlessness  by  a  delinquent  and 
criminal  element." 

This,  in  our  opinion.  Is  close  to  the  truth. 
Much  closer  than  the  comments  of  those  who 
seek  to  explain  away  this  riot  on  some  un- 
documented basis  of  racial  discrimination. 
It  Is  also  an  explanation  which  should  be 
carefully  examined  by  those  who  should 
know  better,  but  -./ho  seem  ready  to  light  the 
torch  In  other  cities. 

Mr.    KT  .LENDER.    Mr.    President,    I 

could  cite  many  more  Instances  of  riot- 
ing throughout  the  country,  but  I 
thought  that  I  would  simply  allude  to 
some  of  those  which  occurred  in  1966. 

We  have  had  a  chain  reaction.  First 
dvil  disobedience,  then  civil  disorder, 
and  now  full-scale  rioting.  I  have  said 
all  along  that  the  encouragement  of  this 
doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  would  lead 
to  rioting  and  anarchy.  Respect  for  law 
and  order  must  be  maintained.  Our 
heritage  of  an  orderly  society  was  not 
built  upon  lawbreaking  or  countenanc- 
ing civU  distui'bances.  If  the  lawlessness 
goes  unchecked  in  this  country  we  will 
have  succeeded  in  setting  the  English 
speaking  world  back  a  thousand  years. 

Unless  something  Is  done  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Justice  Department,  as  well  as 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  try  to  curb  this 
civil  disobedience  that  has  been  growing 
more  intense  in  the  past  few  years,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  will  have  anarchy  In 
our  coimtry.  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  the  colored  people  will  be  the  ones 
who  suffer  most  from  a  continuation  of 
present  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Tm«  n  or  H Jt.  i47es :  A  Buxr  analysis 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Wed- 
nesday I  disctissed  in  some  detail  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  House  version 
of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1966.  Because 
of  the  Impending  vote  on  cloture,  I  had 
time  to  address  myself  to  only  a  few  of 
the  many  areas  in  which  the  text  of  the 
Federal  Jury  UUe  is  defective,  and  to 
discuss  only  a  handful  of  the  nearly  80 
technical  amendments  to  the  title  which 
have  been  offered  by  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
There  was  no  time  to  discuss  title  n  even 
briefly.  That  is  what  I  propose  to  do 
today. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  this  speech 
is  a  ccmtinuation  of  the  speech  which  I 
made  on  a  previous  occasion  and  which 
I  waa  unable  to  complete  at  that  time. 
Therefore,  I  was  permitted  to  resume  on 
a  later  occasion  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  objections  which  apply  to  title  I 


must  go  double  for  title  n.  First,  there 
are  not  only  questions  of  poor  drafting 
and  doubtful  policy,  but  fundamental 
Issues  of  constitutionality  as  well.  Sec- 
ond, because  of  the  outrage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  there  has  at  least  been 
some  attempt  to  clean  up  title  I.  But 
title  n  is  as  much  or  more  a  mess  today 
than  it  was  the  day  it  was  Introduced. 

There  are  three  basic  constitutional 
defects  in  title  n,  each  destructive  of 
Judicial  federalism,  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  American  jurisprudence. 

First.  Title  n  asserts  a  power  In  the 
National  Legislature  to  establish  rules  of 
procedure  in  one  area  of  State  Judicial 
responsibility.  This  assumes  a  congres- 
sional authority  over  State  courts  coex- 
tensive with  its  power  over  Federal 
courts. 

Second.  Title  n  authorizes  the  Federal 
Judiciary  to  prescribe  standards  to  be 
followed  in  selecting  and  qualifying  Ju- 
rors for  State  trials.  This  would  establish 
the  theory  that  Federal  courts  have  gen- 
eral legislative  authority  over  the  proce- 
dure and  administration  of  State  courts. 

Third.  Title  n  allows  the  appointment 
of  a  Federal  master  to  operate  State  jury 
selection  machinery,  thus  supplanting 
and  superseding  the  responsibility  of 
State  judges. 

At  the  outset,  one  thing  should  be 
made  clear.  This  is  not  a  sectional 
measure,  although  It  has  been  touted  as 
such.  It  is  written  in  general  terms  to 
apply  to  all  States,  and  the  coverage  of 
title  n  will  affect  almost  every  standard 
of  jury  qualification  and  exemption  In 
every  State  system.  It  repeals  outright 
Jury  selection  statutes  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  in  the  Union.  It  contains  the 
potential  for  the  repeal  of  all  such  laws. 
Federally  created  standards  imposed  by 
the  claims  of  individual  parties  pursuing 
real  or  imagined  grievances  may  replace 
the  local  rules  in  every  State. 

Like  title  I,  this  measure  is  considered 
"Innocuous"  by  the  proponents  and  their 
pundits.  Like  title  I,  this  tlUe  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  heat  generated  by 
open  occupancy.  Like  title  I,  It 
threatens  to  be  a  political  sacrifice  to  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

But  imllke  title  I,  this  revolutionary 
measure  is  before  us  today  without 
meaningful  consideration  of  its  effects  or 
implications.  There  has  been  no  ex- 
haustive expert  analysis  of  its  provisions. 
Few  Federal  judges  have  written  us  about 
this  legislation  which  has  to  do  with 
State  jury  systems.  Little  testimony  has 
been  received  with  which  to  judge  its 
merits  and  demerits,  its  alms  and  its 
means.  During  22  days  of  hearings  by 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
only  one  witness  discussed  in  detail  the 
threat  it  poses  to  Judicial  federalism,  the 
operational  burdens  of  its  administra- 
tion, or  the  problems  of  its  implementa- 
tion. 

When  hearings  opened  on  S.  3296  last 
June  6, 1  expressed  this  hope: 

I  am  most  pleased  to  welcome  to  the  cause 
of  FederaUsm  the  prestige  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  who  la  not  gen- 
erally suspect  as  a  "State's  rlghter."  His 
recent  warnings  that  the  balance  of  Federal- 
ism Is  being  threatened  by  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  State  Juries  gives  me  great  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  look  closely  and  critically  at 
the  need  and  propriety  of  such  leg^lslatlon. 


That  hope  has  gone  unfulfilled.  Few 
of  the  1,800  pages  of  the  hearing  record 
contain  more  than  passing  reference  to 
title  n.  Of  the  over  60  letters  received 
from  the  chief  judges  of  US.  Federal 
district  courts,  only  2  or  3  mentioned 
title  II.  No  reports  have  been  received 
from  national  legal  organizations. 

Therefore,  I  have  studied  the  title 
carefully  myself  in  the  hope  that  during 
floor  debate,  I  can  convince  the  Senate 
that  it  should  not  be  called  up  at  all.  or 
falling  this,  that  it  should  be  struck  from 
the  bUl;  or  failing  even  that,  that  it 
should  at  least  be  amended  to  conform 
to  the  Constitution. 

Title  II  is  apparently  based  upon  the 
specious  theory  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment permits  Federal  administration  of 
State  courts.  It  establishes  Federal  rules 
of  State  procedure  for  challenging  State 
Juries  sitting  in  State  judicial  proceed- 
ings. It  sets  forth  the  time  for  making 
the  challenge  and  prescribes  the  discov- 
ery rules  applicable  in  the  State  hearing. 
It  declares  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
admissible,  the  conditions  required  to  in- 
troduce it.  and  the  standards  of  judg- 
ment to  be  exercised  by  the  State  judge 
In  evaluating  this  evidence.  Curiously 
enough,  it  also  allows  the  parties  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  issue  from  the 
same  Judge  who  later  must  rule  on  that 
Issue. 

These  provisions  pervert  the  prohibi- 
tory language  of  the  14th  amendment 
which  reads: 

No  State  shaU  .  .  .  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jiirlsdlctlon  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

It  rewrites  this  provision  to  read  in 
effect: 

states  shall  administer  Justice  as  Congress 
shall  by  law  direct,  so  that  no  person  shall  be 
denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
attorneys  mistakingly  conclude  that  be- 
cause certain  actions  are  prohibited  by 
the  14th  amendment  as  being  violations 
of  equal  protection,  they  can  transform 
this  prohibitory  language  into  mandatory 
language.  This  transformation  not  only 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  clear  language  of 
the  amendment,  it  also  literally  hurdles 
almost  a  century  of  constitutional  con- 
struction to  the  contrary.  If  we  accept 
the  Attorney  General's  logic  chopping, 
we  must  assume  a  grant  of  plenary  power 
to  Congress  over  the  adniinistration  of 
Justice  equal  to  the  plenary  power  we 
now  exercise  with  such  abandon  under 
the  commerce  clause. 

Our  dual  system  of  Justice  has  often 
produced  diflQcult  problems;  it  has  often 
required  delicate  adjustments  throughout 
history.  But  the  integrity  of  the  unique 
American  system  of  jurisprudence  has 
never  before  been  challenged.  My  col- 
leagues who  are  lawyers  will  recall  that 
in  our  own  generation  the  Supreme  Court 
showed  reverence  for  the  system  in  the 
case  of  Erie  against  Tompkins  by  ruline, 
contrary  to  precedent,  that  Federal 
courts  when  considering  non-Federal 
questions  must  act  In  accordance  with 
State  rules  of  decision. 

The  Justice  Department  does  not  share 
this  reverence,  for  it  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  use  its  heavy  hand 
to  erase  the  present  delicate  balance  and 
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Ijnpose  rigid  Federal  rukto  In  a  matter 
of  judicial  administrati^h  uniquely  the 
historical  responsibility  of  the  States. 

Of  course,  impartialitj^  of  the  courts  of 
our  States  is  required,  not  only  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
States  themselves,  but  uso  by  the  im- 
peratives of  our  civiliBfttion.  Justice, 
however,  must  be  administered  by  men, 
and  despite  their  trainlii#,  men  are  sub- 
ject to  human  weakness^*.  These  weak- 
nesses have  and  alwayi  will  And  their 
way  into  our  courts.  Stjate  courts.  State 
©facials,  and  State  jurt«s,  may  fall  In 
their  responsibilities  from  time  to  time. 
When  they  fail,  or  appear  to  fail  in  their 
constitutional  obligations.  State  and  Fed- 
eral law  should  be  and  is  available  to 
vindicate  fundamental  rights.  Neither 
State  nor  Federal  courts  have  been  lax 
in  enforcing  these  rights. 

Mr.  President,  title  ^  is  based  upon 
the  false  premise  that  9ta<«  courts  are 


Inal  provision,  28  United  States  Code  243, 
has  been  part  of  Federal  law  for  90  years 
and  may  be  used  against  local  oflQcials 
practicing  Jury  discrimination  in  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  standards  of  equsd 
protection.  As  far  as  I,  or  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
can  determine,  in  the  90-year  history  of 
this  provision  it  has  been  used  only 
once — in  1879,  In  the  case  of  ex  parte 
Virginia. 

Why  do  we  need  more  laws  when  the 
ones  we  have  are  not  being  used?  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  claim  that  section  243 
is  imenforceable.  Recent  southern  Fed- 
eral juries  have  brought  convictions  for 
civil  rights  criniies.  If  convictions  can 
be  obtained  In  Federal  courts  under 
section  241  and  section  242,  then  why 
have  prosecutions  for  Jury  discrimina- 
tion not  been  brought  under  these 
statutes  and  section  243?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  officials  conspiring  to  dis- 
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sex,  national  origin,  or  economic  status. 
Once  again,  we  find  this  right  is  mis- 
takenly given  "persons,"  not  "citizens." 

The  original  wording  would  abolish 
the  laws  of  a  number  of  States:  First, 
those  States  that  as  a  matter  of  law  or 
of  policy,  select  jurors  who  have  at  least 
a  minimum  of  economic  worth.  These 
States  use  tax  rolls  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other as  the  basis  for  their  jury  selec- 
tion. New  York,  and  others,  quite  spe- 
cifically require  a  mlnlmunv  of  taxpaying 
ability.  The  new  wording  retains  the 
absolute  prohibition  against  exclusions 
based  on  economic  status,  suid  conse- 
quently makes  at  least  seven  States  sub- 
ject to  Federal  administration  of  their 
jury  processes. 

A  second  group  of  some  six  States  fall 
under  the  original  wording  of  the  section 
because  three  prohibited  women  Jurors, 
and  three  others  appeared  to  violate  the 
section  by  requiring  women  to  volimteer 


from  racial  dlscriminat^n  in  their  com 
position  and  selection  a6  are  the  Federal 
courts.  I  can  assure  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  Judges  of  St»te  courts  which 
sit  in  the  South  have  it  least  as  much 
devotion  to  legal  principles  as  does  the 
Department  of  Justice.  For  this  reason, 
title  n  is  a  wholly  imMcessary  legisla- 
tive proposal.  I 

The  only  reason  givei  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  advocating  the  adoption  of 
title  n  is  the  prevention  of  discrimina- 
tion of  a  racial  nature  ih  the  composition 
and  selection  of  Juries  ih;  the  State  courts 
of  the  South.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  woUlid  Uke  to  assert, 
and  I  do  here  assert  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  the  Judges 
who  sit  on  State  appellate  courts  in  the 
Southern  States  are  jUBt  as  zealous  as 
are  the  appellate  couHs  in  any  other 
area  of  the  country  in  enforcing  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Oourt  which  pro- 
vide that  exclusion  W  Negroes  from 
grand  and  petit  Juries' solely  because  of 
race  or  color  denies  equal  protection 
under  the  14th  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral ConstituUon.  ' 

The  decisions  of  the  State  appellate 
courts  in  Southern  States  show  that 
State  appellate  judges  protect  against 
any  discriminaton  in  the  comp>osition  or 
selection  of  juries.  For  this  reason  there 
is  no  occasion  whatsoever  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  title  n  I  Into  law. 

When  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a 
justice  of  the  State  $upreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  I  had]  occsislon  to  write 
an  opinion  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  asi  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  opinDom— State  v.  Spel- 
ler, 230  N.C.  345 — printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  nty  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.)  J 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  FWesident,  adequate 
means  are  available  atid  have  been  for 
a  long  time  to  correot  breakdowns  in 
State  judicial  operations.  Individuals 
can  and  do  challenge  the  compositions 
of  the  Juries  in  their  cases  under  both 
Federal  and  State  Uw.  In  addition, 
title  42  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec 


would  probably  be  guilty  of  violating  all 
thi-ee  statutes.  Until  it  is  demonstrated 
by  clear  evidence  that  present  law  is 
Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  problem,  I 
challenge  both  the  necessity  and  desir- 
ability of  this  legislation. 

The  Attorney  General,  however,  appar- 
ently is  faced  with  pressures  that  demand 
symbolic  action  more  than  real  accom- 
plishment. It  may  be  that  there  must 
be  an  appearance  of  dramatic  progress 
rather  than  a  determined  reliance  on 
existing  methods. 

This  drsmia — or  farce — Is  apparent  in 
the  first  section  of  title  n  which  states 
the  policy. 

Originally,  section  201  provided  that  no 
persons  could  be  denied  the  right  to  serve 
on  a  Jury,  grand  or  petit,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
or  economic  status.  I  ■will  not  belabor 
the  elementary  fact  that  there  is  no  right 
to  be  a  juror  in  either  Federal  or  State 
law.  In  fact,  there  is  not  even  a  privilege 
to  sit  on  a  jury  irrespective  of  national 
origin,  since  the  privilege  belongs  only  to 
citizens.  The  section  is  drafted  to  pro- 
tect prospective  jurors  from  being  im- 
properly denied  the  right  to  sit  on  juries. 
There  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  no 
assault  upon  the  courthouses  by  citizens 
demanding  to  be  allowed  to  perform  jury 
service.  It  is  a  sad  but  accepted  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  this  country  view  jury 
service,  like  paying  taxes,  as  a  patriotic 
obligation  of  citizenship,  and  one  eagerly 
to  be  avoided. 

If  the  original  title  n  was  really  de- 
signed to  confer  a  "right"  of  an  equal 
opportunity  to  sit  on  State  juries,  the 
sections  following  do  nothing  to  Imple- 
ment this  goal  There  are  absolutely  no 
procedures  in  the  title  which  are  de- 
signed to  give  rejected  jurors  the  oppor- 
tunity to  challenge  their  exclusion. 

It  is  evident  from  the  rest  of  the  meas- 
ure that  the  real  object  of  title  n  Is  to 
allow  parties  to  vindicate  their  right  to 
an  impartial  jury  trial.  This  is  an  an- 
cient and  established  right,  but  clearly 
not  the  one  stated  in  either  the  original 
or  in  the  House  version  of  section  201. 
Passing  to  the  text  of  the  policy  sec- 
tion as  It  now  reads,  we  find  that  no  "dls 
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The  amendment  added  by  the  House 
had  a  simple  purpose:  To  abolish  the 
laws  of  each  of  the  28  States  which  offer 
any  kind  of  exemption  to  women.  The 
reason  for  the  exemption  for  wonen  is 
the  statutory  recognition  that  many  have 
familial  responsibilities  superior  to  their 
obligation  for  jury  service. 

But  the  reworking  done  to  the  section 
cuts  deeper  than  the  purpose  of  elim- 
inating the  good  Lord's  wise  decision  to 
distinguish  male  and  female.  And  it 
does  this  hi  a  manner  which  neither  the 
Department  of  Justice  nor  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  perhaps  Intended.  In 
all  States,  certain  occupational  groups 
are  disqualified  or  exempted  because  of 
the  service  they  render  to  the  commimity 
or  because  jury  duty  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  them,  their  occupation,  or  their 
family. 

Since  the  present  version  of  section 
201  prohibits  "any  dlstlnctton"  in  the 
selection  of  persons  on  the  grounds  of 
religion,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  the 
common  practice  of  not  imposing  duty 
on  members  of  the  clergy  would  have  to 
fall.  Further,  the  language  chosen  may 
be  just  as  effective  to  abolish  exemptions 
based  upon  econ<Hnlc  status.  If  It  Is  de- 
tennined  that  the  practice  of  exempting 
or  disqualifying  occupational  groups 
amounts  to  a  "distinction  in  the  selection 
of  jtirors  on  account  of  economic  status," 
then  every  State  system  of  jury  selection 
Is  actionable  under  title  n. 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee considered  the  confusing  text  of 
section  201  in  executive  session  and,  with- 
out objection  being  lodged,  adopted  an 
amendment  which  I  have  introduced  as 
amendment  No.  818  to  H.R.  14765.  Four- 
teen members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  support  this  change.  It  would 
simply  put  some  sense  into  the  section 
and  have  it  say  what  it  means. 

Section  202.  to  which  I  now  turn,  vests 
power  in  the  Attorney  General  to  en- 
force title  n  against  the  States.  To  this 
I  can  only  ask:  Why  has  he  not  used 
existing  authority? 

Section  204  lays  down  specific  and  de- 
tailed rules  for  the  discovery  of  evidence 
in  State  courts.  These  rules  are  no  less 
detailed  and  specific  than  those  laid 
down  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
and  Civil  Procedure  found  in  the  United 
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states  Code.  These  new  discovery  rules 
are  applicable  "in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing in  any  State  court  prior  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  evidence  at  trial,  or  in  any 
habeaus  corpus,  coram  nobis,  or  other 
collateral  proceeding  in  any  court  with 
respect  to  a  judgment  of  conviction  en- 
tered after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Utle.  .  .  ." 

The  challenge  Is  based  on  an  alleged 
abridgment  of  section  201  rights.  The 
discovery  rules  become  operable  after 
the  simple  assertion  of  discrimination  by 
a  party.  Without  a  requirement  of  good 
cause,  or  any  showing  whatever  of  a 
foundation  for  the  assertion,  the  State 
Jury  ofQclals  are  required  to  produce  a 
written  and  sworn  statement,  in  detail, 
of  the  nature  of  the  sources  used  for 
obtaining  prospective  Jurors,  and  their 
present  location.  Also,  the  statement 
must  contain  the  procedures  used  to  se- 
lect the  names  of  prospective  Jurors 
from  these  sources,  and  the  means  by 
which  Jurors  are  tested  for  qualifications, 
including  the  tests  used  for  this  purpose. 
Finally,  the  statement  must  disclose  the 
means  by  which  prospective  Jurors  are 
called  and  how  they  are  assigned  to  Jury 
panels. 

This  statement  Is  either  a  pro  forma 
requirement  which  will  do  little  more 
than  require  a  mimeographing  of  State 
laws,  or  it  is  an  extensive  undertaking 
required  anew  of  the  ofiQcials  each  time 
a  chaUenge  is  asserted.  The  title  Is 
tmclear  as  to  which. 

The  mere  assertion  of  a  violation  of 
section  201  would  also  allow  the  cross- 
examination  of  any  person  having  tinowl- 
edge  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Jury 
officials'  statement,  as  well  as  testimony 
of  the  Jury  offldals  themselves,  and  the 
presentation  of  "other  evidence." 

In  discussing  title  I,  I  stressed  the 
open-ended,  uncontrollable  fishing  ex- 
pedition permitted  by  attorneys  pursuant 
to  section  1867  of  that  title.  Section  204 
(b)  contains  the  same  defect  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  arguments,  with  the 
additional  feature  that  It  expressly  per- 
mits the  receipt  of  testimony  from  an 
tmtold  number  of  witnesses  as  a  matter 
of  light. 

Moreover,  the  hearing  allowed  under 
section  204  is  probably  subject  to  more 
delay  and  obstruction  than  even  the  one 
authorized  by  title  I.  To  prove  discrimi- 
nation, or  a  prejudicial  exclusion,  In  vio- 
lation of  section  201  will  require  a  more 
complicated  hearing  than  the  compara- 
tively easier  proof  sufficient  In  title  I  to 
show  a  failure  to  follow  detailed  pro- 
cedures. But  like  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1867,  the  Judge  has  no  governing 
power  over  the  progress  of  this  hearing. 
No  standards  of  proof  must  be  met  and 
no  probable  cause  must  be  shown  in 
placing  this  case  before  the  Judge.  It  is 
all  automatically  available  uix>n  a  mere 
"assertion"  of  a  violation  of  section  201. 
After  a  finding  of  "evidence"  supporting 
the  assertion,  all  records  and  papers  of 
the  Jury  officials  may  be  Introduced  into 
evidence  In  the  hearing.  But  In  all  like- 
lihood the  records  and  papers  will  have 
to  be  used,  even  before  being  admitted 
into  evidence,  merely  to  facilitate  the 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses. 
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Thus  upon  the  mere  assertion  of  a  vio- 
lation of  section  201,  the  defendant  may 
produce  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  live 
witnesses,  lists,  records,  papers,  and 
"other  evidence"  to  delay  and  confound 
the  court. 

Mr.  President,  title  n  is  a  legislative 
and  procediu^l  absurdity.  I  say  this  be- 
cause any  lawyer  can  prevent  any  crimi- 
nal case  from  ever  coming  to  trial  in  any 
State  court,  if  title  n  Is  enacted  Into  law 
and  its  constitutionality  is  upheld  when 
tested  in  the  courts.  I  say  this  because 
of  the  provisions  of  section  201  and  sec- 
tion 204  of  title  n. 

I  read  section  201  which  appears  on 
pages  18  and  19  of  the  bill: 

Sxc.  201.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any 
distinction  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, aex,  national  origin  or  econismlo 
aUtus  In  the  quallflcatlona  for  serrlce.  and 
In  the  selection,  of  any  person  to  serve  on 
grand  or  petit  Juries  In  any  State. 

Section  204  provides: 

Sec.  a04.  In  any  proceeding  Instituted 
pursuant  to  section  202  of  this  title  or  sec- 
tion 1983  of  title  42  of  the  United  BUtes 
Code,  or  in  any  criminal  proceeding  In  any 
State  court  prior  to  the  introduction  of  any 
evidence  at  trial,  or  In  any  habeas  corptis, 
coram  nobis,  or  other  collateral  proceeding 
In  any  court  with  respect  to  a  Judgment  of 
conviction  entered  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  wherein  It  is  asserted  that  any 
right  secured  by  section  201  of  this  title  has 
been  denied  or  abridged — 

Certain  procedures  must  be  followed 
and  can  be  invoked,  as  a  matter  of  legal 
right,  by  the  party  making  the 
assertion. 

For  example.  In  any  criminal  case 
tried  in  a  State  court,  under  section  204, 
the  defendant — who  Is  always  Interested 
in  preventing  his  case  from  coming  to 
trtal — csan  ajssert  that  the  Jury  officials 
have  not  abided  by  the  provisions  of 
section  201  in  selecting  the  names  of  men 
and  women  to  go  Into  the  Jury  box  in  the 
Jurisdiction  where  the  court  sits.  When 
this  bare  assertion  is  made  by  the  de- 
fendant, he  can  then,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  require  the  court  to  suspend  all 
the  proceedings  until  the  State  Jury  of- 
ficials of  the  Jurisdiction  prepare  and 
sulHnit  written  statements  under  oath 
describing  in  detail  all  of  the  procedures 
that  are  followed  In  selecting  the  names 
of  the  persons  to  go  into  the  Jury  box. 
After  these  statements  are  made  and 
filed  with  the  court,  the  defendant,  still 
without  showing  any  basis  whatsoever 
for  his  xissertlon,  can  then  require  that 
the  State  Jury  officials  be  brought  into 
court  so  that  he  can  cross-examine  them 
at  length. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
section  204  which  begin  on  line  21,  on 
page  22,  and  provide — 
that  the  complaining  party  shall  be  entitled 
to  cross-examine  any  person  having  knowl- 
edge of  relevant  facts  concerning  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  contained  in  such  statement 
and  to  present  in  addition  the  testimony  of 
the  Jury  officials,  together  with  any  other 
evidence. 

The  complaining  party,  who  ordinarily 
Is  the  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  In  a 
State  court,  can  demand  this  as  a  matter 
of  right.  The  State  Judge  Is  powerless 
to  control  the  actions  of  the  defendant 


in  Invoking  and  using  these  absurd  pro- 
cedures. 
What  does  this  mean? 
I  can  Illustrate  it  by  taking  a  case  in 
my  own  county,  which  is  an  average 
county  In  North  Carolina.  We  possibly 
have  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of 
23.000  or  24,000  persons  21  years  of  age 
and  upwards  who  might  conceivably  be 
eligible  for  consideration  as  prospective 
Jurors. 

Under  the  procedures  permitted  by 
section  204  after  the  jury  commissioners 
have  made  written  statements  under 
oath,  and  after  the  jury  commissioners 
have  been  cross-examined  In  open  court 
the  lawyer  for  the  defendant  can  sum- 
mon to  the  court  and  examine  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  every  person  whose  name 
appears  in  the  Jury  box.  He  can  compel 
each  one  to  disclose  his  race,  his  color 
his  religion,  his  sex,  his  national  origin! 
and  his  economic  status  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  manner  of  men  or 
women  have  had  their  names  selected  by 
the  Jury  officials. 

To  ascertain  the  mere  matter  of  the 
economic  status  of  the  persons  whose 
names  appear  on  the  Jiu^  lists,  he  can  go 
into  the  most  Intimate  detail.  He  can 
make  inquiry  as  to  title  to  real  estate. 
He  can  make  inquiry  as  to  what  chattels 
they  own.  He  can  make  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  safe  deposit 
boxes  in  banks.  He  can  make  inquli7  as 
to  the  contents  of  those  safe  deposit 
boxes.  He  can  even  inquire  whether  they 
have  any  money  in  their  pockets  or  hid- 
den away  in  old  socks. 

After  he  disposes  of  this  group,  the  de- 
fendant can  bring  in  all  the  people  in  the 
county  21  years  and  older  whose  names 
have  not  been  chosen  at  random  and 
placed  in  the  Jury  box.  He  can  make  in- 
quiry of  e€u;h  <Mie  of  them  as  to  their 
race,  their  color,  their  religion,  their  sex, 
their  national  origin,  and  their  economic 
status  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
manner  of  men  or  women  have  not  had 
their  names  selected  by  the  Jury  officials. 
This  is  the  procedure  title  n  requires 
the  presiding  Judge  In  the  State  court  to 
follow  when  a  defendant  merely  asserts 
a  violation  of  section  201. 

The  Department  of  Justice  asks  that 
this  absurd  procedure  be  Imposed  upon 
the  State  courts  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
The  only  reason  It  gives  Is  the  desire 
on  its  p«ut  to  prevent  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  selection  and  composition 
of  grand  and  petit  juries. 

But  unlike  the  decisions  under  the  14th 
amendment  such  as  State  against  Speller, 
this  bill  as  drawn  is  not  confined  to  the 
question  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race.  Section  201  prohibits  discrimi- 
nation on  the  bfisis  of  economic  status. 
So,  imder  the  absurd  provisions  incorpo- 
rated in  title  n,  a  millionaire  who  may  be 
on  trial  in  a  State  court  on  a  charge  of 
having  played  poker  in  violation  of  State 
law  can  go  into  this  lengthy  and  pro- 
tracted hearing,  merely  by  claiming  that 
hoboes  and  tramps  and  paupers  have  had 
their  names  excluded  from  the  jury  box. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  any  lawyer  could. 
as  a  matter  of  right  granted  by  title  II  of 
this  act,  prevent  any  State  court  from 
conducting  the  trial  of  a  person  charged 
with  violating  the  State's  criminal  laws; 
and  the  State  Judge  presiding  over  the 
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court  would  be  powerlUs.  under  title  n 
to  do  anything  to  prevent  such  abuse. 

In  this  respect,  title  n  is  even  more 
absurd  than  title  I  in  the  provisions  per- 
mitting interminable  ^elay;  and  title  I, 
I  thought,  had  gone  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  to  this  respect. 

There  Is  another  provision  to  title  n 
which  demonstrates  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  no  respect  for  State 
courts.  Subsection  204(c)  provides  that 
if  "probable  cause"  isjfoimd  to  support 
the  assertion  of  discrimination,  the 
burden  of  proof  shifts!  to  the  State  offi- 
cials to  disprove  the  ^obablllty.  This 
Innovation  Ignores  tbie  important  his- 
toric rule  which  presumes  validity  to  the 
actions  of  public  oCSoers.  That  pre- 
siunption  Is  an  essential  togredient  to  an 
orderly  and  untoterrupted  performance 
of  public  duties.  To  reverse  it  upon  the 
slender  burden  of  "pwbable  cause" — a 
standard  sufficient  for  jarrest  warrants — 
Impugns  the  totegrltyj  of  local  officials, 
and  Is  a  legislative  declkration  that  State 
court  officials  caimot  be  trusted  to  do 
their  jobs  honestly. 

The  repeal  of  thej  presumption  of 
validity  of  official  act4  will  require  that 
court  officials  interrupt  their  other  func- 
tions to  prove  that  th^y  have  not  dis- 
criminated. 

Section  204  to  its  entirety  contains  a 
built-to  bias  to  favor  of  the  challenger 
and  against  the  officiaie  who  admtoister 
the  judicial  systems  of  our  States.  Sec- 
tion 203,  which  sets  out  the  relief  per- 
mitted under  title  II  emphasizes  this. 
First  It  declares  the  categories  of  State 
jury  selection  procedures  which  are  out- 
lawed. Not  only  ^re  qualifications 
plainly  violating  section  201  prohibited, 
but  also  "any  subjective  qualification  for 
jury  service  or  any  baels  for  excuse,  ex- 
emption, or  exclusion  from  jury  service 
which  vests  undue  discretion  to  jury  of- 
ficials" may  also  be  struck  down. 

to  other  words,  if  a  State  system  de- 
pends upon  the  good  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion of  Its  judicial  officers  and  offi- 
cials. It  will  fall  under  the  proscriptions 
of  this  title  because  these  officials  are 
presumed  not  to  carry  out  their  constitu- 
tional obligations. 

Relief,  In  addition  to  the  prohibitions 
of  these  standards,  can  also  take  the 
form  of  an  order  of  ihe  Federal  court 
requiring  the  use  of  "ctojective"  criteria 
for  Jury  selection.  I  repiarked  on  the  ob- 
scurity of  this  term  "objective"  as  used 
by  the  Justice  Department  to  title  I. 
Here,  to  title  n.  it  prbbably  will  be  In- 
terpreted to  mean  criteria  based  upon 
the  system  set  forth  tn  title  I,  or  some 
other  automatic,  unthiuktog,  random  se- 
Jection  method,  which  will  bring  State 
Juries  down  to  the  leiel  to  be  Imposed 
on  the  Federal  jury  system. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  assignment 
of  a  Federal  master  r*to  perform  such 
duties  of  the  Jury  offi<iiBls"  as  the  Judge 
sees  fit  to  give  him.  ISe  could,  to  fact, 
transfer  control  of  th^  entire  system  to 
one  of  these  master^-^^  be  operated 
completely  independent  of  the  State 
judge  or  State  govemn»ent. 

These,  then,  are  the| counts  In  the  to- 
dictment  of  title  II.  They  add  up  to  a 
heavy  handed  disruption  of  all  State  Ju- 
dicial systems.  Under;  the  loose  wording 
of  the  controlltog  pdicy  section,   this 
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cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  another 
piece  of  sectional  legislation  aimed  at  the 
South.  Applying  as  it  does  to  every 
State,  it  threatens  the  entire  balance  of 
Judicial  federalism. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  title  II 
Independently  of  the  emotional  clamor 
of  civil  rights.  Consider  the  plato  mean- 
tog  of  its  .simple  provisions,  and  the  Im- 
plications of  its  obscure  passages.  Con- 
sider the  theory  of  power  upon  which  It 
is  based.  I  challenge  anyone  to  cite  any 
similar  law  passed  by  Congress.  Imagine 
the  full  scope  of  the  legislative  power 
that  could  be  claimed  imder  this 
theory — what  other  laws  might  be  en- 
acted if  we  assume  the  authority  to  re- 
structure State  governments  to  order 
to  insure  against  any  possibility  of  14th 
amendment  violations. 

I  believe  that  such  an  analy:,ls  will  con- 
vtoce  every  Member  of  the  Senate  that 
whatever  evils  it  claims  to  correct,  title 
n  Is  not  the  way  to  go  about  it. 

Until  we  are  shown  that  title  n  is 
needed,  or  at  least  until  a  workable  and 
constitutional  alternative  is  proposed, 
the  bill  should  not  be  called  up. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit    1 
State  v.  Speuxb 

[230   N.C.   345   No.   147.   Supreme   Court   of 
North  CaroUna,  Uay  4.  1949] 

1.  Bape  (3=>51(1) :  Evidence  sustained  con- 
vletian  of  rape.    G.S.  15-173. 

2.  Criminal  law  C=>404(4) :  In  rape  proee- 
eutlon,  articles  of  clothing  Identified  as  those 
worn  by  accused  and  prosecutrix  at  time  of 
alleged  rape,  and  which  bore  tears  and  stains 
corroborative  of  the  state's  theory,  were  ad- 
missible. 

S.  Criminal  law  <3=>412(2) :  Where  evidence 
In  rape  prosecution  indicated  that  incrimi- 
natory statements  by  accused  to  officers  soon 
after  alleged  crime  were  voluntary,  they  were 
properly  admitted. 

4.  Criminal  law  $=>641(1):  Constitutional 
guarantee  that  every  man  should  have  right 
to  be  defended  in  all  criminal  prosecutions 
by  counsel  whom  he  selects  and  retains 
amounts  to  nothing  if  counsel  for  accused 
are  not  allowed  sufficient  time  to  prepare 
defense,  U.S.CJL  Const.  Amend.  14;  Const. 
N.C.  art.  1, 1  11. 

5.  Criminal  law  ^3641(1):  Constitutional 
guarantee  of  right  to  counsel  contemplates 
not  only  that  accused  shall  have  privilege  of 
engaging  counsel,  but  also  that  he  and 
counsel  shall  have  a  reasonable  opportunity. 
In  light  of  all  attendant  circumstances,  to 
Investigate,  prq>are,  and  present  defense. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  14;  Const.  N.C.  art. 
1.  f  11. 

C.  OonsUtutlonal  law  €=3221:  Principle 
that  state  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  grand 
and  petit  Juries  solely  because  of  race  or  color 
denies  Negro  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
equal  protection  of  laws  required  by  Constitu- 
tion does  not  mean  that  Jury  must  be  com- 
posed of  persons  of  Negro  and  white  races  In 
proportion  to  their  respective  numbers  as 
citizens,  nor  that  a  Negro  has  right  to  de- 
mand that  grand  jury  and  petit  Jury  shall  be 
composed,  whoUy  or  In  part,  of  Negro  persons, 
but  only  that  Negroes  shall  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  or  excluded.  XJJS.CJi. 
Const.  Amend.  14. 

7.  Criminal  law  ®=5ll5«(3):  OrdlnarUy.  a 
trial  court's  findings,  supported  by  evidence, 
that  special  veniremen  were  drawn  and  sum- 
moned in  accordance  with  state  laws  and 
that  there  had  been  no  discrimination  against 
persons  of  a  Negro  defendant's  race  In  pre- 
paring Jury  list,  are  conclusive  on  appeal. 

8.  Criminal  law  <S=>641(1),  1166^(1): 
Where,  in  prosecution  ot  Negro  for  rape  of 
white  woman,  court  on  its  own  motion  and 


wtthout  pilor  notloe  directed  that  a  special 
venire  of  7S  persons  sbould  be  summoned 
from  county  82  miles  away,  refusal  of  request 
of  Negro's  eounsel  for  time  to  Inveatlgate 
matteiB  In  county  from  which  special  nenlre 
was  to  be  summoned,  to  determine  whether 
Negroes  had  been  excluded  from  Jury  Usts  in 
that  county  solely  on  account  of  race  or  color, 
was  reversible  error  becattse  it  denied  Negro's 
fundamental  right  of  representation  by 
ootmsel.  T7.S.CA.  Const.  Amend.  14;  Const. 
N.C.art.  1,  J  11. 

Appeal  from  Superior  Court,  Bertie 
County;  R.  Hunt  Parker,  Judge. 

Raleigh  Spells  was  convicted  of  rape,  and 
he  appeals. 

New  trial. 

This  Is  the  second  time  that  this  case  has 
come  to  this  Court  on  the  appeal  of  the 
prisoner,  a  Negro  man.  from  a  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  on  a  verdict  of  a  petit 
Jury  finding  him  guilty  of  the  capital  felony 
of  rape  upon  a  white  woman.  On  the  former 
appeal,  this  Court  reversed  the  conviction  and 
Judgment  and  remanded  the  action  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  Bertie  County  for  a  new 
trial  because  it  concluded  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  denied  his  constitutional  rights 
through  the  purposeful  exclusion  of  mem- 
bers of  his  race  from  the  grand  Jury  by  which 
he  was  Indicted.  SUte  v.  Si>eUer.  229  N.C. 
67.  47  S.E.ad  637.  The  prisoner  was  Indicted 
anew  on  the  same  charge  at  the  August  Term, 
1948,  of  the  Supericw  Court  of  Bertie  County 
by  a  different  grand  Jury  compoced  of  mem- 
bers of  both  the  white  and  Negro  races.  The 
validity  of  the  second  indictment  is  not  chal- 
lenged. When  arraigned  thereon,  the  prison- 
er pleaded  "not  guUty"  and  procured  a  con- 
tinuance at  the  trial  to  the  November  Term, 
1948.  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Botle  County. 

On  the  opening  day  of  that  term,  to  wit, 
November  IS,  1948,  the  presiding  Judge  en- 
tered an  order  oo  his  own  motion  under 
QS.  I  1-86  directing  that  a  special  venire  of 
75  persons  should  be  summoned  from  Warren 
County,  a  county  In  the  same  Judicial  dis- 
trict as  Bertie,  to  appear  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Bertie  County  at  3:00  o'clock  PM. 
on  the  following  day  as  the  Jury  panel  for 
the  trial  of  this  case,  and  providing  that  the 
nanaes  of  such  persons  should  be  drawn  from 
the  Jury  box  of  Warren  County  by  a  child 
under  ten  years  of  age  in  the  presence  of 
the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Warren  County,  the  solicitor  of  the  district, 
the  prisoner,  and  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 

Neither  the  solicitor  nor  counsel  for  the 
defense  had  any  notice  that  the  jury  pamel 
would  be  called  from  Warren  County  until 
the  trial  Judge  read  and  signed  the  order 
therefor  m  open  court  on  the  first  day  of 
the  term.  Warrenton,  the  county  seat  of 
Warren  County.  Is  about  82  miles  from 
Windsor,  the  county  seat  of  Bertie  County, 
where  the  prisoner  made  his  home,  and  more 
than  so  miles  from  Durheun  and  Balelgh, 
where  counsel  for  the  defense  resided  and 
ordinarily  practiced  law.  The  record  does  not 
indicate  that  the  prisoner  or  his  attorneys 
poeseesed  any  personal  knowledge  of  Warren 
County  or  Its  affairs  when  trial  was  had  in 
this  case. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  for  the  special  venire, 
scrolls  bearing  75  names  were  drawn  from 
the  Jury  box  of  Warren  County  in  the  court- 
house at  Warrenton  about  6:00  P.SC.  on  Mon- 
day, November  15,  1948.  by  a  child  under 
ten  years  of  age  In  the  presence  of  the 
clerk  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Warren  County,  the  solicitor,  the  prisoner, 
and  counsel  for  the  defense.  As  a  result  of 
absence  or  iUnees,  18  of  those  whose  names 
were  drawn  did  not  receive  a  summons  to 
serve  on  the  panel;  but  the  remainder,  con- 
sisting of  66  white  men  and  1  Negro,  ap- 
peared at  the  courthoxise  of  Bertie  County 
In  Windsor  at  the  appointed  hour  on  Tues- 
day, November  16,  1948. 

Before  the  trial  ivory  was  chosen,  sworn,  or 
Impaneled,  counsel  for  the  prisoner  lodged 
"a   challenge    to   the   entire   array   of   petit 
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jurors  upon  the  grouiul  of  dlsproportlonat« 
repreaentatlon  of  negroes  on  petit  Juries  In 
WuTcn  County  and  long,  continuous  and 
syat«m»tlc  exclusion  of  negroes  from  petit 
Juries  In  Warren  County,  all  contrary  to  tbe 
laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  of 
the  United  States."  When  they  Interposed 
their  challenge  to  the  array,  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense  moved  "the  Court  to  grant 
time  to  get  evidence  from  Warren  County  on 
the  Issue  of  disproportionate  representation 
of  negroes  on  petit  Juries  and  long  and  con- 
tinuous exclusion  of  negroes  from  petit  Juries 
In  Warren  County."  The  trial  Judge  denied 
this  motion,  but  announced  that  he  would 
"hear  any  evidence  that  the  defendant  has," 
and  that  there  were  "at  least  59  people  from 
Warren  County,  one  of  whom  Is  a  negro,  in 
the  court  room." 

Counsel  for  prisoner  thereupon  iindertook 
to  support  the  challenge  to  the  array  by  call- 
ing six  witnesses  at  random  from  tbe  special 
veniremen  and  other  bystanders  in  the  court- 
room. One  of  these  witnesses,  to-wlt,  T.  W. 
Sykes,  the  only  Negro  on  tbe  panel,  testlfled 
that  he  bad  been  a  Juror  In  Warren  County 
"a  time  or  two"  in  the  44  years  he  had  re- 
sided there,  but  that  be  did  not  recall  any 
other  Negroes  who  had  served  on  the  grand 
Jury  or  the  petit  Jury  in  Warren  County  dur- 
ing that  period.  Three  of  the  witnesses 
stated  that  "Negroes  had  served  on  petit 
juries  In  Warren  County  almost  every  term 
of  court  in  the  last  8  or  10  years."  The 
other  two  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  tbe 
matter  In  controversy.  It  was  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  many  Negroes  owned  property  In 
Warren  County. 

After  these  six  witness  had  testified,  the 
court  temporarily  desisted  from  hearing  evi- 
dence on  the  challenge  to  the  array  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  selection  of  a  trial  Jury  from 
the  special  venire  of  57  persons  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  venire  not  chosen  as  trial  Jurors 
might  not  be  detained  In  Bertie  County  over- 
night. In  taking  this  course,  the  presiding 
Judge  announced  that  the  trial  Jury  would 
not  be  impaneled  until  he  had  ruled  on  the 
prisoner's  challenge  to  the  array.  An  all- 
white  trial  Jury  was  selected  after  the  pris- 
oner had  exhausted  the  14  peremptory  chal- 
lenges allowed  him  by  statute  and  had  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  exctise  one  of  the  trial 
jurors  by  a  challenge  to  the  poll. 

When  the  trial  Jury  was  thus  completed, 
the  prisoner  moved  the  court  that  such  jury 
be  sent  from  the  courtroom  while  the  evi- 
dence of  three  Negroes,  to-wlt,  A.  V.  Sykes, 
L.  E.  Sykes,  and  Freddie  Hicks,  was  offered 
"in  continuation  of  the  motion  challenging 
the  array  of  petit  Jurors."  This  motion  was 
denied,  and  these  three  witnesses  were  called 
to  the  stend  in  the  presence  of  the  trial 
Jurors.  A.  V.  Sykes,  L.  E.  Sykes,  and  Freddie 
Hicks  testified  that  they  were  aged  43,  41, 
and  39  years  respectively:  that  they  were 
Negroes  residing  and  owning  property  in 
Warren  County;  that  they  had  nevw  been 
summoned  to  Jury  service  in  Warren  County: 
and  that  they  knew  of  only  one  or  two 
Negroes  who  had  ever  acted  as  grcud  or  petit 
Juzors  in  Warren  County.  When  the  presid- 
ing Judge  made  his  findings  of  fact  on  tbe 
prisoner's  challenge  to  the  array,  be  found 
that  "there  Is  no  evidence  that  these  three 
Negroes,  or  any  one  of  them,  were  qualified  to 
be  selected  by  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Warren  County  to  be  put  into  the 
J\iry  box.  The  burden  of  proof  to  show  this 
Is  upon  tbe  defendant,  which  he  has  not 
shown.  The  court  takes  Judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  thousands  and  thousands  of 
taxpayers  In  the  United  States  not  only  do 
not  file  and  pay  their  taxes  but  cheat  and 
defraud  the  Oovernmeat  in  respect  to  the 
payment  of  income  taxes — not  only  small 
Ux  payers  but  tax  payers  who  are  due  to 
pay  Income  taxes  in  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  In  tbe  face  of  such  com- 
mon knowledge  it  would  be  a  rash  presump- 
Uon  to  assume  that  any  man  bas  paid  all 
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tbe  taxes  assessed  against  him  for  tbe  pre- 
ceding year." 

After  presenting  tbe  evidence  of  these 
three  witnesses,  the  prisoner  rested  in  re- 
spect to  his  challenge  to  tbe  array,  and 
court  adjourned  for  the  day.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  to-wit,  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 17,  1948,  the  State  offered  certain  ofll. 
cers  of  Warren  County  as  witnesses  on  this 
phase  of  the  controversy.  They  testified,  in 
substance,  that  at  every  biennial  revision  of 
the  jury  list  during  the  30  years  last  past  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Warren  County 
had  put  into  the  Jury  box  the  names  of  all 
adult  residents  of  Warren  County,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  race  or  color,  who  were  of  good 
moral  character  and  sufficient  Intelligence 
and  who  had  paid  all  taxes  assessed  against 
them  during  the  preceding  year.  The  pris- 
oner elicited  evidence  on  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  State's  witnesses  to  the  effect 
that  In  1940  Warren  County  had  a  popula- 
tion of  33.145  i>eople,  of  whom  8.036  were 
white  and  16,100  were  Negroes,  and  that 
during  the  four  years  next  preceding  the 
drawing  of  the  special  venire  in  the  case  at 
bar  1,077  whites  and  38  Negroes  had  been 
called  to  Jury  service  in  Warren  County. 

Tbe  court  nxade  voluminous  findings  of 
fact  to  the  effect  that  during  the  20  years 
next  preceding  the  trial  of  this  action  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Warren  County 
had  fully  complied  with  all  of  the  provisions 
of  chapter  9  of  the  General  Statutes  relating 
to  Jurors  by  putting  on  the  jury  list  and  in 
the  Jury  box  the  names  of  all  adult  residents 
of  the  county,  without  regard  to  race  or  color, 
who  were  "of  good  moral  character  and  of 
sufficient  intelligence"  and  who  had  made 
timely  payment  of  "all  the  taxes  assessed 
against  them,"  and  that  no  Negroes  bad  been 
excluded  from  the  grand  or  petit  juries  of 
tbe  county  during  such  period  because  of 
their  race  or  color.  On  the  basis  of  these 
findings,  tbe  court  overruled  the  prisoner's 
challenge  to  tbe  array,  and  thereupon  the 
trial  jury  theretofore  chosen  from  the  spe- 
cial venire  from  Warren  County  was  im- 
paneled and  charged  with  the  case. 

Both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  of- 
fered testimony  as  to  the  merits  of  the  ac- 
tion. No  good  object  will  be  served  by  re- 
counting the  facts  In  detaU.  It  will  suffice 
for  present  purposes  to  note  that  the  State's 
evidence  tended  to  show  that  shortly  after 
10:30  P.M.  on  July  18,  1947.  the  prisoner 
assatilted  and  raped  tbe  prosecutrix  with 
savage  brutality  In  the  yard  at  her  home  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Windsor,  and  tbe  pris- 
oner's testimony  tended  to  establish  an 
aUbi. 

The  trial  Judge  instructed  the  jury  that 
it  could  return  any  one  of  tbe  following  fovu: 
verdicts,  to-wlt:  (1)  Guilty  of  the  capital 
felony  of  rape;  (3)  g\aity  of  an  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  rape;  (3)  guilty  of  an 
assault  on  a  female  person;  and  (4)  not 
guilty.  The  Jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty 
of  the  capital  felony  of  rape,  and  the  coxirt 
pronounced  Judgment  of  death  against  him 
on  the  verdict.  He  appealed,  assigning  errors. 
Herman  L.  Taylor,  of  Raleigh,  and  C.  J. 
Gates,  of  Diu-ham,  for  appellant. 

Harry  M.  McMullan,  Atty.  Gen.,  and  T.  W. 
Bruton,   Hughes   J.   Rhodes,   and   Ralph   M. 
Moody,  Asst.  Attys.  Gen.,  for  the  State. 
ExviN,  Justice. 

(1-31  The  evidence  of  the  State  was  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  a  finding  that  the  prisoner 
bad  unlawful  carnal  knowledge  of  the  pros- 
ecutrix by  force  and  against  her  will.  Con- 
sequently, the  motions  for  a  compulsory 
nonstut  under  O.S.  1 16-173  were  properly 
denied.  State  v.  Hooks,  338  N.C.  689,  47 
S.E.2d  334:  State  v.  Himt.  338  N.C.  173,  36 
S.E.3d  598;  State  v.  Vincent,  333  N.C.  643,  33 
S.E.3d  833:  State  v.  Harris,  233  N.C.  167,  33 
S.E.3d  339;  SUte  T.  Johnson,  319  N.C.  767, 
14  SJBAl  792;  State  v.  Lewis,  177  N.C.  666, 
98  S.E.  309;  State  v.  Lance,  166  N.C.  411,  81 
8.E.  1093.    The  articles  of  clothing  produced 
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at  tbe  trial  by  tbe  prosecution  were  rightly 
received  in  evidence.    They  were  Identified 
as  garments  worn  by  the  accused  and  the 
prosecutrix  at  the  time   named  In  the  in- 
dictment, and  bore  tears  and  stains  corrobo- 
rative of  the  State's  theory  of  the  case.     State 
V.   WaU.   205    N.C.   659,    172   S.E.   216;    State 
V.  Fleming.  203  N.C.  612,  163  SJ:.  463;  State 
V.  Westmoreland,  181  N.C.  590,  107  S.E.  438 
State   V.    Vann,    163    N.C.   634,   77   S.E.   295 
Since  the  evidence  Indicated  that  they  were 
voluntary  In   character,   the   court  did  not 
err   In   admitting   the   incriminatory   state- 
ments made  by  the  prisoner  to  the  officers  of 
the  law  soon  after  the  alleged  crime.    State 
v.   Thompson,   324   N.C.   661,    33   S.E.3d  24 
State  V.  Wagstaff,  219  N.C.  16,  13  S.E.2d  657- 
State  V.  Smith,  313  N.C.  399,  196  SJI.  819- 
State    V.   Tate,    310    N.C.    613,    188    S.E.   9i' 
State  V.  Edwards,  126  N.C.  1061,  36  S.E.  540 
The  charge  of  the  Judge  to  the  petit  Jury 
was  noteworthy  for  accuracy  and  clarity,  and 
the  exception  of  the  accused  to  it  Is  without 
merit. 

This  brings  us  to  a  grave  question  present- 
ed by  the  record:  Did  the  trial  court  com- 
mit error  In  reftislng  to  give  counsel  for  tlie 
defense  time  to  Investigate  the  facts  and 
to  procure  evidence  from  Warren  County  in 
support  of  the  challenge  to  tbe  array? 

(4,  5 1  Both  the  State  and  Federal  Con- 
stitutions secure  to  every  man  the  right  to 
be  defended  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  by 
counsel  whom  he  selects  and  retains.  N.C. 
Const.  Art.  I,  sec.  11;  UB.  Const.  Amend, 
XIV.  This  right  Is  not  intended  to  be  aii 
empty  formality.  It  would  be  a  futile  thing, 
Indeed,  to  give  a  person  accused  of  crime 
a  day  in  court  if  he  U  denied  a  chance  to 
prepare  for  it,  or  to  guarantee  him  the  right 
of  representation  by  counsel  if  his  counsel 
la  afforded  no  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
facts  or  the  law  of  the  case.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  declared  In  Blackman  v. 
State,  76  Ga.  288 :  "This  constitutional  privi- 
lege would  amount  to  nothing  if  the  counsel 
for  the  accused  are  not  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  prepare  his  defense;  It  would  be  a 
poor  boon  indeed.  Tills  would  be  'to  keep 
the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear  and  break 
It  to  our  hope'  "  Since  the  law  regards  sub- 
stance rather  than  form,  the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  the  right  of  counsel  contemplates 
not  only  that  a  person  charged  with  crime 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  engaging  coun- 
sel, but  also  that  he  and  his  counsel  shall 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  In  the  light 
of  all  attendant  circumstances  to  investi- 
gate, prepare,  and  present  his  defense  State 
V.  Gibson,  229  N.C.  497,  50  S.E.  2d  520;  State 
v.  Parrell.  223  N.C.  321,  26  S.E.  2d  322. 

Since  the  prisoner  was  detained  in  cus- 
tody on  a  capital  charge,  he  necessarily 
relied  on  his  counsel  to  look  after  his  defense. 
The  action  pended  in  the  Superior  Court  of 
Bertie  County,  and  the  attorneys  for  the 
accused  were  charged  with  knowledge  that 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  law  citizens  would 
be  stimmoned  from  the  body  of  that  county 
to  serve  as  jurors  on  the  trial  of  the  cause. 
Manifestly,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  an- 
ticipate or  guess  that  the  presiding  Judge, 
acting  on  bis  own  motion  and  without  any 
notice  to  them,  would  enter  an  order  sub- 
sequent to  the  convening  of  the  term  at 
which  the  case  was  calendared  for  trial  call- 
ing a  special  venire  from  a  distant  and  un- 
familiar county  to  serve  as  Jurors  in  the 
case,  notwithstanding  the  order  was  au- 
thorized by  a  statute  specifying  that  "upon 
suggestion  made  as  provided  by  §  1-84  or  on 
his  own  motion,  the  presiding  Judge,  Instead 
of  making  order  of  removal  may  cause  as 
many  jurors  as  he  deems  necessary  to  be 
siunmoned  from  any  county  in  the  same 
Judicial  district  or  In  an  adjoining  district 
by  the  sheriff  or  other  proper  officer  thereof. 
to  attend,  at  such  time  as  the  Judge  desig- 
nates, and  serve  as  jurors"  in  any  action  in 
tbe  event  there  are  probable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  such 
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1 1-86.  Besides,  counsel 
could  not  determine  the  d«slrablllty  or  the 
propriety  of  challenging  tli«  array  untu  the 
panel  was  drawn  and  its!  character  ascer- 
tained. For  these  reasons,  the  defense  was 
justifiably  unprepared  to  prove  the  validity 
of  the  challenge  to  the  arwy  when  the  spe- 
cial veniremen  appeared  In  the  Superior 
Court  of  Bertie  County.    ( 

[6]  When  he  lodged  his  ichallenge  to  tbe 
array,    the    prisoner    Invoked    the    principle 
enunciated  by  repeated  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Unite4  States  that  state 
exclusion  of  Negroes  fron    grand  and  petit 
juries  solely  because  of  tfnelr  race  or  color 
denies  Negro  defendants  in  criminal   cases 
the  equal  protection  of  th  b'  laws  required  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendmei^t  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.     Brunson   v.    North   Carolina, 
333   U.S.   851,   68   S.Ct.   6£4,   92   L.Ed.    1132; 
patton  v.  Mississippi,  332  tJ.S.  463,  68  S.Ct. 
184,  92  L.Ed.  76,  1  A.L.R.!!*  1286;   Aikens  v. 
Texas,  325  U.S.  398,  65  S  Ct.  1276,  89  L.Ed. 
1692;  Hill  V.  Texas,  316  U.S.  400,  62  S.Ct.  1169, 
86  L.Ed.  1559;   Smith  v.  Teptas.  311  U.S.  128, 
61  S.Ct.  164,  85  LJ:d.  84;  llerre  v.  Louisiana, 
306  U.S.   354,   59   S.   Ct.  (i>6,   83   L.Ed.   767; 
Hale  V.  Kentucky,  303  U.S.  613,  58  S.Ct.  753, 
82  LEd.  1050;  HolUns  v.  Oklahoma.  295  U.S. 
394,  55   S.Ct.   784,   79   L.Ed.    1500;    Norrls  v. 
Alabama,  294  U.S.  587,  55  S.Ct.  679,  79  L.Ed. 
1074;    Rogers   v.   Alabama    192   U.S.   226,   24 
S.Ct.  267,  48  L.Ed.  417;  C^-ter  v.  Texas,  177 
VS.  442,  30  S.Ct.  687,  44  t^d.  839;  Smith  v. 
Mississippi,    162   U.S.   592     16   S.Ct.   900,   40 
LEd.   1082;    Gibson  v.   M ^slsslppl,   162  U.S. 
565,   580,    16   S.Ct.   904,   90)6,   40   L.Ed.    1076, 
1078;  Bush  V.  Kentucky,  1(J7  U.S.  110,  1  S.Ct. 
625,  27  LJ:d.  354;  Neal  v.  pelaware,  103  U.S. 
370,  26  L.Ed.  567;  Ex  Part  sj  Virginia,  100  U.S. 
339,  25  L.Ed.  676;  State  or  Virginia  v.  Rives, 
100  U.S.  313,  321,  25  L.EdJ  667,  670;  Strauder 
V.  West  Virginia,  100  U.S{  303,  25  L.Ed.  664. 
As  the  text  writer  in  16  Cil.S.,  Constitutional 
Law.    i  540,    has    declared :     'This   does    not 
mean  that  a  Jury  must  bfe  composed  of  per- 
sons of  each  race  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective numbers  as  citlMns;   nor  does  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  give  a  Negro  or 
other  person  the  right  tp  demand  that  the 
grand  or  trial  Jury,  consicfcrlng  his  case,  shall 
be  composed,  wholly  or  ^^  part,  of  persons 
of  his  ovni  race  or  colon  the  only  right  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  belnt  that  In  the  selec- 
tion of  jurors  persons  at  his  race  or  color 
shall  not   be   discriminated   against   or   ex- 
cluded on  that  account!''     Various  aspects 
of  this  question  are  considered  in  these  North 
Carolina  cases:    State  v.  $peller,  supra;  State 
V.  Bnmson,  229  N.C.  37,  4rr  S.Ed.2d  478;  State 
V.  Korltz,  227  N.C.  552,  «  S.Ed.2d  77,  certi- 
orari denied,  Koritz  v.  ftate.  332  U.S.  768. 
68  S.Ct.  80,  92  L.Ed.  354,  and  rehearing  denied 
332  U.S.  812.  68  S.Ct.  106  B2  L.Ed.  390;  State 
V.  Henderson,   216  N.C.   *9,   3   S.Ed.2d   357; 
State  V.  Walls,  311   N.C  1487,   191   S.E.  232, 
certiorari  denied  Walls  v]  btate,  302  U.S.  636, 
58  S.Ct.  18,  82  L.Ed.  494;  jState  v.  Cooper,  206 
N.C.  657,  172  S.E.  199;  ^te  v.  Daniels,  134 
N.C.  641,  46  S.E.  743;    Skkte  v.  Peoples.   131 
N.C.  784,  42  S.Ed.2d  814    State  v.  Sloan,  97 
N.C.  499,   2   S.E.   666;    ckpehart   v.   Stewart, 
80  N.C.  101. 

|7|  The  trial  coxirt  maUe  findings  that  the 
special  veniremen  were  dMwn  and  summoned 
In  accordance  with  the  l^Vs  of  the  State,  and 
that  there  had  been  no  discrimination  against 
persons  of  the  prisoner'^  race  in  preparing 
the  Jury  list.  These  finqitigs  were  supported 
by  evidence,  and  ordlnarl^  would  be  conclu- 
sive on  appeal  In  controvet-sles  of  this  nature. 
State  V.  Walls,  supra;  St^te  v.  Cooper,  supra; 
State  V.  Daniels,  supra;  State  v.  Peoples, 
supra. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  bojtfever,  tbe  action  of 
the  presiding  Judge  in  calling  trial  Jurors 
from  a  distant  county  t<i^k  the  prisoner  and 
his  counsel  by  surprise. 
Justifiably  unprepared  forthwith  to  stistain 
by   testimony   tbe   challenge   to  the   array, 


which  was  apparently  interposed  in  good  faith 
and  on  reasonable  grounds. 

[8]  Attorneys  for  the  defense  asked  the 
court,  in  substance,  for  time  to  investigate 
relevant  matters  in  Warren  County,  and  to 
secure   evidence    there   to   substantiate   the 
validity  of  the  challenge  to  the  array.    The 
court  refused  this  request.    By  virtue  of  this 
ruling,  counsel  for  the  prisoner  were  com- 
pelled  to   resort  at  random  to  the  special 
veniremen  and  to  bystanders  In  the  covirt- 
room  at  Windsor,  82  miles  from  the  county 
seat  of  Warren  County,  to  svistain  the  prop- 
osition that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Warren  County  had  purposely  excluded  Ne- 
groes from  the  Jury  list  of  Warren  County 
and  from  the  venire  in  question  solely  on  ac- 
count of  their  race  or  color.     Despite  the 
handicap  under  which  they  labored,  counsel 
for  the  defense  elicited  testimony  from  their 
witnesses  and  from  witnesses  called  to  the 
stand  by  the  State  indicating  that  the  case 
for  the  State  might  well  have  been  so  weak- 
ened, or  the  case  for  the  prisoner  might  well 
have  been  so  strengthened  as  to  have  re- 
quired contrary  findings  and  an  opposite  or- 
der In  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  panel 
If  they  had  been  granted  a  reswonable  time 
for  investigation,  preparation,  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  prisoner's  case  on  the  challenge 
to  the  array.    Thus,  tbe  record  discloses  not 
only  that  the  prisoner  and  his  attorneys  were 
denied  a  reasonable  opixjrtunlty  In  the  light 
of  prevailing  conditions  to  investigate,  pre- 
pare, and  present  his  defense  on  the  chal- 
enge  to  the  array,  but  also  that  :.-uch  denial 
of  such  opportunity  prejudiced  the  prison- 
er's rights. 

The  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Brown  v.  Hummel,  6  Pa.  86, 
47  Am.  Dec.  431,  is  apposite.  "When  the 
humblest  citizen  comes  into  court  with  the 
constitution  of  his  country  In  his  hand,  we 
dare  not  disregard  the  appeal."  Since  it  ap- 
pears from  the  record  that  the  prisoner  has 
been  denied  the  fundamental  right  of  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  vouchsafed  him  by  both 
the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions,  the 
conviction  and  sentence  are  vacated,  and  the 
action  is  remanded  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
Bertie  County  for  a  new  trial. 


GRAND  CANYON  DAMS  ARE 
UNNECESSARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  reason  why  I  speak  this  after- 
noon is  to  oppose  H.R.  4671,  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  as  it  is  presently 
constituted. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
States  of  the  Colorado's  lower  basin  ur- 
gently need  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  water  shortages. 

But,  Mr.  President,  If  this  Government 
is  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  help  these  States  we  should  de- 
sign a  water  reclamation  project  which 
both  meets  the  needs  of  the  Southwest 
efficiently  and  also  efficiently  meets  the 
needs  of  the  entire  country. 

I  want  to  examine  this  project  closely 
from  these  two  viewi>oints.  What  are 
the  prime  needs  of  the  Southwest,  and 
how  do  we  go  about  meeting  these  needs 
to  the  maximum  benefit  of  all  the  people? 

WHAT  ARE  OUK  PRIME  MEEDS? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  two 
hydroelectric  dams  proposed  for  the  Col- 
orado River  as  part  of  this  bill  would 
adversely  affect  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. The  dams  do  not  satisfy  our  prime 
needs:  They  would  alter  the  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  and  Monument,  In 
violation  of  the  principles  of  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  wilderness  areas,  and 


rather  than  provding  water,  they  ac- 
tually would  consume  the  water  which 
proponents  say  is  necessary  for  the  live- 
lihood of  the  residents  of  the  States  the 
bill  is  supposed  to  benefit. 

DAMS  VIOLATE  THE  GRAND  CANTOK 

First,  I  want  to  answer  those  propo- 
nents of  the  dams  who  contend  that  be- 
cause the  dams  would  not  be  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  National  Parli  or  Mon- 
ument, they  will  not  affect  the  Grand 
Canyon.    In  my  mind  It  Is  no  less  un- 
thinkable to  destroy  the  parts  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  outside  those  boundaries 
than  it  would  be  to  encroach  upon  the 
park  and  monument;   in  fact,  Marble 
Canyon,  the  site  of  one  of  the  dams,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  of  the 
canyon.    It  is  12.5  miles  upstream  from 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park.    But 
a  hydroelectric  dam  is  not  merely  a  large 
chunk  of  limestone  thrown  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  river;  it  Is  tdso  the  creator  of 
a   reservoir   and   the   regulator   of   the 
river's  flow  below  it.    These  two  dams 
would    Irreparably    alter    the    Colorado 
River,  and  consequently  the  great  won- 
der created  by  that  river  for  millions 
of  years  which  Congress  has  decided  to 
preserve  as  a  national  park. 

The  two  dams  would  create  148  miles 
of  reservoir  in  the  Colorado  River.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  dams  say  that  these  res- 
ervoirs would  not  appreciably  raise  the 
elevation  of  the  river.  That  may  be  true, 
depending  on  how  one  interprets  the 
meaning  of  an  "appreciable"  elevation. 
But  these  are  the  facts: 

First.  The  reservoirs  would  submerge 
the  inner  gorges  in  parts  of  the  canyon, 
areas  which  contain  the  vast  majority 
of  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  can- 
yon. Most  of  the  wildlife  habitat  is  near 
the  narrow  shores  of  the  river— the  can- 
yon walls  are  too  steep  and  too  rocky 
to  support  wildlife  of  any  sort.  When 
the  Sierra  Club  says  these  areas  would 
be  inundated,  that  is  no  exaggeration. 

Second.  The  inner  gorges  contain  the 
oldest  geological  formations  in  the  can- 
yon. One  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles 
of  invaluable  information  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  strikingly  beautiful  landscapes  in 
the  world,  would  be  lost  for  the  sake  of 
these  useless  dams. 

Third.  Marble  canyon  reservoir  is  not 
in  the  national  park  or  monument,  but 
the  reservoir  behind  Hualapai  Dam,  lo- 
cated at  Bridge  Canyon,  would  make  a 
sterile  lake  out  of  the  flowing  river  80 
miles  throughout  the  length  of  the  monu- 
ment and  13  miles  along  the  border  of  the 
park. 

The  river  within  the  remaining  miles 
of  the  park  will  not  be  immime  to  en- 
croachment by  these  dams  either: 

Marble  Canyon  Dam  would  wreak  its 
havoc  upon  the  more  than  100  miles  of 
river  within  the  park  which  proponents 
argue  would  remain  "open"  and  "un- 
touched." That  dam,  with  a  load  factor 
of  about  35  percent,  would  be  primarily 
a  peaking  powerplant.  That  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
that  water  would  be  released  at  the  high- 
est possible  flow  12  hours  each  day  and 
at  minimum  flow  the  other  12  hours. 
Minimum  flow  would  be  1,000  cubic  feet 
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per  second:  maximum  flofw  would  be  be- 
tween 36,000  and  30.000  cuUe  feet  per 
second.  The  preeent  flow  rate  thnmgh 
the  park  varies  between  10,000  and  15,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  "nie  results  of 
such  extreme  changes,  with  the  time 
period  between  '"^^'"mtti  and  minimum 
flow  only  1  hour,  are  predictable:  clear 
water  released  by  the  dam  would  scour 
out  the  channel,  pick  up  aQ  available 
sediment  and  deposit  It  In  the  flist 
stretch  of  slack  water.  This  would 
change  the  configuration  of  the  channel 
and  the  slope  of  the  streambed.  The 
natural  flushing  action  of  the  river  which 
prevents  rock  and  log  jams  from  build- 
ing up,  especially  where  tributaries  enter 
the  river,  would  be  permanently  arrested. 
All  these  results  caused  by  the  construc- 
tion of  Marble  Canyon  Dam  are  Ignored 
in  this  proposed  legislation. 

Title  I  says  that  the  project  Is  declared 
to  be  for  the  purposes  of  "regulating 
the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River;  con- 
trolling floods;  Improving  navigation; 
providing  for  basic  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities";  and  "improving  con- 
ditions for  flsh  and  wildlife,"  among 
other  things.  Seasonal  regulation  of  the 
river  Is  already  provided  by  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam;  but  the  regiilatlon  provided  by 
Marble  Dam  would  contradict  all  of  these 
other  so-called  purposes.  The  river  ele- 
vation would  vary  about  15  feet  just  be- 
low the  dam.  and  about  10  feet  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  sterile  Hualapal  Dam 
reservoir.  That  Is  enough  to  make  it 
impossible  for  much  of  the  wlldllfj  to 
survive  at  the  shores  of  the  river,  which 
often  rises  no  more  than  10  feet  before 
reaching  the  sheer  cliffs  of  the  inner 
gorge;  It  Is  enough  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  ride  down  that  river  and  sleep 
on  its  low  banks  without  running  the 
danger  of  being  drowned  imexpectedly — 
I  cannot  imagine  that  this  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  dam  could  possibly  be  con- 
strued as  a  provision  for  "basic  public 
recreation  facilities." 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  at- 
tached the  sugar  coating  of  reservoir 
recreation  facilities  to  this  bill.  The 
Bureau  has  stated  that  the  boating  and 
fishing  facilities  provided  by  these  dams 
win  make  the  Grand  Canyon  available 
to  many  more  people  than  at  present. 
But  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
has  replied: 

No  additional  recreation  beneflta  can  'be 
claimed  for  the  proposed  Bridge  Canyon  Dun 
b«cauae  of  the  unusual  existing  recreation 
values  of  the  propoeed  reservoir  area  and  the 
adverse  effects  the  dam  and  reservoir  would 
have  on  these  values. 

Water -oriented  recreation  caimot  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  primary  purposes  for  con- 
structing the  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble 
Canyon  Dams  because  less  costly  alternatives 
for  expanding  recreation  faculties  In  this  area 
are  available. 

The  types  o*  water-oriented  recreation 
which  oould  be  supplied  by  the  reservoirs  are 
available  at  Laics  Mead  and  Glen  Canyon 
National  Becreatlon  Areas.  These  recreation 
areas  serve  the  same  population  centers,  and 
facilities  could  be  added  as  recreation 
demand  expands. 

In  addtttoi.  Marlon  Clawson  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  probably  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  expert  on  the  statistics 
of  recreation,  predicts  that,  while  the  de- 
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mand  for  use  of  recreation  facilities  such 
as  the  proposed  reservoirs  will  increase 
perhaps  16  times  over  1950  levels  by  the 
year  2000.  the  demand  for  use  of  scenic 
areas  by  sightseers  will  Increase  by  as 
much  as  40  times.  The  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission,  pre- 
cursor of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Reci«a- 
tion,  also  predicted  in  1962  that,  given 
the  opportunity,  sightseeing  will  increase 
faster  than  boating  and  fishing.  In  this 
specific  instance,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that 
although  only  900  people  have  traversed 
the  canyon  at  river  level  in  the  last  50 
years,  600  of  them  did  it  in  1965  alone. 
Future  trips  down  the  river  can  be  pre- 
dicted on  quite  a  steep  curve,  based  on 
these  figures,  if  the  river  is  there  to  let 
them  have  this  singular  experience.  It  is 
almost  beside  the  point  to  mention  that 
"river-running,"  as  the  trip  down  the 
Colorado  is  called,  is  less  expensive  per 
day  than  renting  a  28-hor8epower  out- 
board to  flsh  for  trout  on  a  reservoir, 
and  that  the  hike  from  the  canyon  rim 
to  the  river,  made  impossible  if  these 
dams  are  built,  can  be.  and  Is.  often  made 
by  people  of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and 
physical  conditions,  and  not  by  just 
the  hardy  few.  as  proponents  of  the 
dams  suggest. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  contends 
that  many  more  people  would  have  ac- 
cess to  the  inner  reaches  of  the  canyon 
as  a  result  of  the  dams  than  presently. 
That  in  Itself  is  a  doubtful  assertion. 
But  the  numbers  game  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  wont  to  play  in  these 
matters  is  a  double-edged  knife:  The 
natural  Grand  Canyon  that  200  million 
people  are  being  asked  to  abandon  would 
be  traded  for  two  dams  which  the  Bu- 
reau contends  would  finance  a  project  to 
provide  water  for  Arizona's  8,000  farmers. 

Before  I  go  further  with  that,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Senate  was  asked  to  approve  a  project 
in  EZansas  called  the  Glen  Elder  project. 
At  that  time.  I  felt  that  the  Glen  Elder 
project  could  not  be  justified  very  well, 
and  so  I  protested  it  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  I  anticipated  that  the 
farmers  in  Kansas  whose  lands  were 
to  be  irrigated  would  be  incensed  at 
this  protest  on  my  part,  and  I  would 
hear  from  them. 

I  heard  from  them,  all  right,  but  the 
astonishing  thing,  to  me.  was  that  they 
supported  my  position.  They  did  not 
want  that  iirigation  project.  In  fact, 
we  were  so  interested  in  the  number 
of  letters  I  received  that  we  decided  we 
would  make  a  survey. 

We  found  that  90  percent  of  the 
farmers  whose  lands  were  to  be  irri- 
gated opposed  the  project.  We  received 
aflSdavits  from  them  to  show  it. 

So  the  real  "beneficiaries"  of  this  pro- 
posed project  may  not  want  it,  either. 
There  are  only  8.000;  and  the  200  million 
people  in  this  country  would  be  deprived 
of  what  many  people  feel  is  the  most 
majestic,  ^lendid,  awe-inspiring,  and 
beautiful  natural  monument  we  have  in 
tills  NaUon. 

The  population  of  Arizona  is  more  than 
130.000.  Of  that  8,000  farmers,  or  0.6 
percent  of  the  population,  annually  use 
95  percent  of  the  water  available  for  con- 
stunptive  use.  The  remainder  of  the 
population.  that4|p  99.4  percent,  use  8 


percent  of  the  avidlable  water  for  do- 
mestic, industrial,  municipal  and  recrea- 
tional uses  combined.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  100,000  acre-feet  of  water  that 
the  Bureau  says  would  be  lost  annually 
through  evaporation  from  the  reservoirs 
is  enough  to  supply  the  water  needs  of 
both  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  But  this  raw 
data  does  not  tell  half  the  story.  Ari- 
zona's agricultural  sector  is  a  small  and 
declining  part  of  that  State's  economy, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  Com- 
mission Floyd  Domlny's  words,  wants  to 
preserve  the  present  relative  shares  de- 
spite the  natural  trend  of  Arizona's 
growth.  Dr.  Dean  E.  Mann,  In  his  well- 
documented  book,  "The  Politics  of  Water 
in  Arizona,"  has  these  carefully  chosen 
words  about  the  dynamic  state  of  Ari- 
zona's economy : 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  af- 
fecting the  basic  resource  policy  In  Arizona 
la  that  concerning  the  long-term  direction  of 
the  state's  economy.  In  this  regard,  water  Is 
the  most  important  Umltlng  factor,  in  tbe 
past,  agriculture  and  mining  have  been  the 
mainstays  of  the  economy,  constituting  20 
percent  of  the  total  Income  of  the  state  in 
1953.  But  manufacturing  has  overtaken 
both  of  these,  and  agriculture  will  probably 
contlntie  to  decline  In  relative  Importance. 
In  the  long  run.  mining  wlU  probably  also 
diminish  In  Importance  as  the  vital  ore  re- 
sources are  depleted.  Furthermore,  both 
these  Industries  are  greatly  dependent  on  the 
world  market  which  has  a  history  of  marked 
Instability  and  fluctuation. 

Nearly  20  percent  of  the  sUte's  Income  is 
derived  from  government  payments.  Such 
Income  is  highly  dependent  on  the  interna- 
tional political  sltuatloii  and  the  willingness 
of  the  national  Congress  to  support  reclama- 
tion projects  and  the  like.  Some  economists 
foresee  the  major  opportumties  for  expansion 
In  the  fields  of  manufacturing  and  tourism. 
both  of  which  have  shown  decided  Increases 
In  the  last  decade.  The  advantages  seen  In 
diversification  based  on  tourism  and  light  In- 
dustry is  an  economy  more  self-sufficient  and 
less  dependent  on  outside  economic  fcvces. 

It  is  another  matter  of  fact  that  seri- 
culture, the  declining  part  of  Arizona's 
eccoiomy,  is  being  subsidized  by  the 
American  people  not  only  directly  for  the 
production  of  surplus  cn^M  such  as  cot- 
ton but  also  indirectly  in  the  price  farm- 
ers pay  for  their  water.  Arizona  farmers 
pay  now.  and  would  pay  under  this  bill, 
$10  per  acre-foot  for  water.  Right  now 
in  Oregon,  within  sight  of  the  Columbia 
River — wliich  sponsors  of  this  bill  have 
their  hearts  set  on  for  Importation  of 
water  to  the  Colorado  Basin — there  are 
farmers  paying  $32.50  per  acre-foot  for 
water  to  irrigate  their  land.  And  with- 
in the  State  of  Arizona,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial users  are  paying  $50  per  acre- 
foot. 

If  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  favor  this 
project  without  the  dams,  which  will 
maintain  Arizona's  share  of  4  percent 
of  the  Nation's  agricultural  output,  that 
is  well  and  good;  it  would  underscore  my 
contention  that  this  numl>ers  game  is 
just  that  when  we  are  speaking  about 
both  water  and  the  Grand  Canyon— a 
game.  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  no  less  valid  to  give  the 
highest  recognition  to  the  quality  of 
civilization  it  requires  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  a  Grand  Canyon  unfettered 
by  dams  than  It  is  to  recognize  how  im- 
portant a  continued  supply  of  water  is  to 
Arizona's  farmers.    Those  who  fight  for 
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a  Grand  Canyon,  no  mof«  violated,  are 
against  these  dams,  to  be  sure,  because 
it  would  mean  the  end  ofl  river-running, 
as  it  is  now  known,  for  all  time,  for  the 
sake  of  a  stopgap  wateij  project.    The 
preservationists— river-nianers,     hikers, 
and  those  who  prefer  to  Wew  the  splen- 
dor from  the  rim — do  pot  have   such 
selfish    reasons    in    mind.     They    were 
against  Glen   Canyon   I>*.m,   too,  even 
though  it  lengthened  thfe  river-running 
season,  because  it  was  'a  step  toward 
conquering  a  canyon  which  is,  to  para- 
phrase    the     eminent    I  conservationist 
Joseph    Wood    Krutch,  I  so    impressive 
partly  because  it  has  not  yet  been  con- 
quered.   They  are  agatijist  Marble  and 
Hualapal    Dams    because    these    dams 
would  complete  the  conquest  of  the  can- 
yon— end  in  one  maiunade  instant  280 
miles  of  fiowing  river  ihd  millions  of 
years  of  nature's  work — inake  a  fossil,  if 
you  will,  of  a  living  thing, 

Mr.  President,  just  as  Ve  do  not  meas- 
ure the  benefits  of  watei*  by  the  number 
of  farmers  who  use  it,  wa  do  not  measure 
the  benefit  of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  the 
number  of  people  who  have  run  the  river. 
Just  as  the  whole  Nation  needs  Arizona's 
agriculture,  the  whole 
Grand  Canyon  in  its  m 
to  know  merely  that  it 
may  see  it  at  any  tim 

there  remain  in  our  cl 

this  case  our  most  beautiful  area,  that 
have  been  touched  as  little  as  humanly 
possible. 

This  is  the  attitude  t^iftt  pervades  the 
letters  I  and  other  Senators  have  received 
from  thousands  of  constituents  who  have 
never  been  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  who 
want  to  be  assured  that  even  if  they  never 
see  it,  they  will  know  th^t  the  Nation  has 
seen  fit  to  protect  it,  toj  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  from  so-cpjled  civilization. 
Such  "civilized"  encrb^chment  would 
change,  but  destroy  rather  than  improve, 
our  greatest  natural  ftonder.  This  is 
also  the  attitude  which  U  the  foimdation 
of  the  National  Parks  A«t.  The  purpose 
of  a  national  park,  says  the  act.  is  "to 
conserve  the  scenery  and  the  national 
and  historic  objects  ind  the  wildlife 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  in  sjuch  manner  and 
by  such  means  as  will  Ijeave  them  unim- 
paired for  the  enjoymef^t  of  future  gen 
erations.' 


nation  needs  the 

I  natural  state, 

I  there,  that  we 

to  know  that 

liimtry  areas,  in 


If  this  bill  were  passe  J ,  Congress  would 
In  effect  be  declaring  by,  fiat  that  the  con- 
struction and  operatiori  of  these  dams  is 
consistent  with  those  fftrsighted  words, 
despite  the  fact  that  obwiously,  they  con- 
tradict those  words.  It  Congress  desires 
to  repeal  the  National  Parks  Act,  if  it 
wants  to  approve  this  pcnoject  in  violation 
of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  then  let  it  do  that 
openly  rather  than  surreptitiously  as  it 
would  do  here.  We  loannot  authorize 
these  dams  and  reafflrnii  our  commitment 
to  the  National  Parks  ^3fstem  at  the  same 
time. 


HJl.  4671  recognizes  that  by  the  end  of 
the  century,  at  the  latest,  the  Colorado 
River  will  no  longer  be  able  to  supply 
the  bourgeoning  water  demands  of  the 
area  it  serves.  If  we  are  going  to  spend 
$1.7  billion  on  a  project  which  will 
satisfy  the  water  demands  of  the  South- 
west for  no  more  than  30  years,  why  go 
alx)ut  wasting  that  precious  water  in 
the  process?  These  dams  would  cause 
the  loss  of.  at  the  very  least.  100,000 
acre-feet  of  water  per  year,  which,  as  I 
said  Ijefore,  is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
present  needs  of  both  Tucson  and  Phoe- 
nix. 

First,  it  is  estimated  by  Floyd  Dominy. 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, that  evaporation  from  the  reser- 
voirs, which  would  not  be  lost  otherwise, 
would  be  about  100,000  acre-feet  per 
year. 

Second  is  the  question  of  water  lost 
to  bank  storage,  commonly  called  seep- 
age. Seepage  Is  not  an  annual  phenom- 
enon, but  occurs  while  the  reservoirs 
fill  up.  There  are  no  reliable  estimates 
of  how  much  water  would  be  lost  to  the 
reservoir  walls.  The  canyon  walls  at  the 
sites  of  the  reservoirs,  according  to  Wil- 
liam Bradley,  professor  of  geology  at 
the  University  of  Colorado,  are  "mod- 
erately to  very  porous."  This  loss  of 
water  to  the  reservoir  walls  is  dead 
storage — it  can  be  recovered  only  when 
the  reservoirs  are  emptied,  a  very  im- 
likely  possibility. 

Third,  the  water  remaining  after  con- 
struction of  these  dams  is  certain  to  be 
of  lower  quality  than  the  water  now 
available  from  the  Colorado.  Evapora- 
tion removes  pure  water,  leaving  behind 
salts  and  impurities  it  once  contained. 
The  concentration  of  salts  increases, 
thus,  in  the  water  remaining.  The 
higher  elevation  of  the  river  increases 
contact  of  the  water  with  saline  rock, 
under  Increased  pressure.  Diversion 
of  low-salt  upstream  water  increases  the 
salinity  of  downstream  water.  The  wild- 
life destroyed  by  these  dams  includes 
salt-accumulating  plants,  such  as  the 
tamarisk.  All  this  means  that  the  water 
available  for  irrigation  will  be  more 
salty,  and  irrigated  lands  will  conse- 
quently require  more  frequent  leaching, 
a  costly  process. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  I  have  said  so 
far  can  be  summarized  in  one  sentence — 
we  need  water  in  the  Southwest,  and  we 
need  the  Grand  Canyon  xmharmed  by 
these  two  dams.  These  are  our  prime 
needs.  How  do  we  best  meet  these 
needs? 


basis  in  fact,  then  that  power  may  be 
produced  by  more  economical  means. 

THE    DAMS    AaE    ITNECONOMJC    PKOJECT8 


HOW    DO    WE    BEST    MEETT    OUR    NEED6T 


DAMS   DECREASE   wK^TR    SVPPLT 

One  of  the  surpriship,  but  all  too  true, 
results  of  these  two  dtims  is  the  loss  of 
the  very  substance  whjch  this  project  is 
intended  to  provide — vt^ter.  They  would 
not  increase  the  availajtfle  water.  Water 
would  be  lost. 


I  am  going  to  show  a  little  later  that 
Congress  does  not  need  to  make  a  choice 
between  preserving  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  providing  water  for  the  arid  South- 
west. We  can  satisfy  both  needs.  Fur- 
thermore. Mr.  President,  even  if  Con- 
gress were  forced  to  provide  the  water 
without  regard  for  preserving  the  Grand 
Canyon,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
violate  the  canyon  in  order  to  provide 
that  water.  I  want  to  show  now  that 
there  are  serious  doubts  about  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  these  dams — that,  if 
the  power  they  would  produce  is  con- 
sidered so  absolutely  necessary  to  this 
project,  an  opinion  which  I  l)elieve  has  no 


First.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  economic  anal- 
yses of  reclamation  projects  are  always 
biased  to  its  own  favor  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  borrows  money 
from  the  Treasury  at  an  interest  rate 
lower  than  the  rate  the  Treasury  itself 
pays  for  money. 

While  that  was  true  6  months  or  a 
year  ago,  it  is  far  more  true  today,  be- 
cause the  interest  rates  have  risen  very 
rapidly.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  pays  no 
Interest  at  all  for  money  borrowed  to  fi- 
nance irrigation  projects.  The  result  is 
that  every  reclamation  project  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  very  start. 

But  we  can  almost  accept  that  fact, 
because,  on  top  of  it.  the  Bureau  violates 
the  basic  principles  of  economic  analysis 
in  its  studies  of  economic  feasibility.  In 
its  benefit-cost  analyses,  it  applies  a  dis- 
count rate  to  future  benefits  which  is  far 
too  low  to  refiect  the  real  present  value 
of  future  benefits.  In  estimating  the 
benefit  of  a  project,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  take  account  of  the  fact  that,  if  we 
had  all  the  money  required  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  today,  we  could  in- 
vest it  in  alternative  undertakings,  or 
buy  Government  bonds  and  at  some  fu- 
ture date  reap  a  profit.  But  since  we  do 
not  have  the  project's  t)enefits  expressed 
in  terms  of  money  today  but  only  in 
terms  of  benefits  at  the  end  of  a  100-year 
period,  we  must  estimate  the  present  dis- 
counted value  of  future  benefits.  The 
same  operation  applies  to  costs. 

The  3-percent  rate  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  calculate  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  the  two  dams  is  far  too  low 
since  present  investments,  even  in  rela- 
tively low-earning,  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds,  yield  a  much  higher  rate  of 
return.  The  real  benefits  are  enormously 
and  artificially  exaggerated.  The  tax- 
payer is  shoved  by  the  low  discoimt  rate 
into  commitments  that  cost  far  more  for 
the  dams  than  they  are  worth.  In  short, 
a  low  discount  rate  seriously  imderesti- 
mates  the  economic  resources  that  are 
boimd  to  be  used  up  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  these  dams. 

Third,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  bound 
by  its  own  inner  logic  to  a  very  limited 
imagination.    In  its  study  of  alternatives 
to  hydroelectric  dams,  it  failed  to  con- 
sider   the    possibility    of    an    atomic- 
powered  generating  plant.    In  testimony 
before  the  House  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation    Subcommittee.     Commissioner 
Dominy  emphasized  that  a  hydroplant 
produces  peakload  power,  the  type  of 
power  contemplated  for  sale,  much  more 
efficiently  than  any  other  known  method 
of  power  generation.   It  is  quite  true  that 
once  the  large  initial  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  has  already  been  made, 
falling  water  is  more  useful  for  generat- 
ing    peakload     power     because     other 
methods,  such  as  coal-fired  or  atomic- 
powered  generation,  are  at  their  most 
efficient  when  generating  a  constant  flow 
24  hours  per  day  rather  than  at  sdtemat- 
ing  high  and  low  loads.    Thirty  years 
ago.  a  hydro  facility  was  the  best  choice 
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for  a  new  peakload  generating  plant,  and 
today  we  are  reaping  the  benefit*  of  low 
power  costs.  But  today's  technology 
makes  hydrogeneratlon  obsolete  where 
the  problem  Is  to  start  from  scratch  in 
the  construction  of  a  power-generating 
plant. 

An    alternative    which    the    Bureau 
failed  to  consider  is  a  nuclear  reactor 
combined  with  a  pumped  water  storage 
facility.    The    reactor    would    operate 
continuously.    Thriving  off-peak  hours 
it  would  pump  water  frpm  a  lower  reser- 
voir to  an  upper  reservoir,  at  the  same 
time  generating  a  constant  flow  of  base- 
load  energy.    During  peak  hours,   the 
electricity  generated  by  the  reactor  would 
be  sold  along  with  electricity  produced 
by  letting  the  water  fall  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  reservoir.    Since  the  reactor 
would  be  operating  continuously,   and 
since  the  pumped  storage  facility  would 
have  all  the  quick-start  advantages  of 
any    conventional    hydro   facility,    the 
combination  would  be  unusually  flexible 
in  terms  of  rapid  response  to  emergency 
demand.    The  idea  of  this  combination 
power  facility  has  been  presented  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  I.  Moss,  a  nuclear  engineer 
with  Atomies  International,  and  shown 
to  be  economically  feasible  by  Rand 
Corp.  eetmomists  Drs.  Alan  P.  Carlin  and 
William  E.  Hoehn.    In  fact,  when  Hu- 
alapai  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  irere 
compared   with   this   altemative,   their 
benefit-cost  ratios  fell  from  2  to  1  for 
Hualapal  and  1.7  to  1  for  Bfarble  down 
to,  at  most,  OJS  to  1  for  the  two  diuns 
combined.    In  other  words,  they  were 
not  justified  even  on  the  basis  of  the 
biased  economic  analyses  that  are  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation made  myriads  of  other  faults 
when  analyzing  the  economic  feasibility 
of  these  dams.  It  assimied  that  alteria- 
tives  would  be  located  at  the  same  sites 
rather  than  at  the  point  of  sale,  or  close 
to  it,  so  that  transmission  costs  for  the 
altemative  were  drastically  exaggerated. 
It  assumed  that  peakload  power  from  the 
dams.  Including  transmission  costs, 
would  sell  for  6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
while  peakload  power  from  Hoover  Dam 
after  its  costs  are  paid  out  would  sell 
for  4  mills  exclusive  of  transmission 
costs.  Transmission  costs  alone  cannot 
possibly  exceed  1  mill.   At  6  mills,  power 
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from  the  dams  hardly  seems  competitive 
This  exaggerated  the  estimate  of  power 
revenues.  These  are  just  the  more 
flagrant  examples. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  by  the  nar- 
rowminded  attitude  toward  sound  water 
management  which  is  taken  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  dams.  I  would  like  to 
quote  here  from  a  recent  report  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  National  Research  Council. 
This  committee  of  private  businessmen, 
university  professors,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government  com- 
mented on  present  water  management 
policy: 

On  the  Colorado  River  and  elsewhere  In 
the  nation,  technological  Improvementa  In 
the  production  of  power  may  affect  both  the 
value  of  hydroelectric  power  and  the  alter- 
native value  of  power  generated  from  coal 
or  atomic  fuels.  ...  to  aevume  that  com- 
parative power  techniques  will  not  change 
Is  to  Ignore  both  the  prospect  and  the  op- 
portunity to  shape  it. 

The  report  continues: 

We  need  to  Improve  the  decision  process. 
. . .  The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasise  that 
there  is  a  constant  Interaction  of  chang- 
ing technology  with  human  needs  and  de- 
sires. The  planning  process  needs  to  be 
brought  abreast  of  knowledge  that  Is  now 
avaUable,  and  It  needs  to  be  altered  toward 
the  end  of  encouraging  new  knowledge  and 
utUlzlng  that  knowledge  as  It  becomes  avaU- 
able. 

The  conunittee  recommends,  and  I 
wholeheartedly  agree,  that  all  available 
altemative  solutions  to  our  water  short- 
age problems  should  be  studied  in  greater 
depth  than  they  are  now.  All  the 
choices  need  to  be  explained  in  equal  de- 
tail. They  should  be  presented  to  the 
public  so  they  can  be  considered.  The 
committee  comments  further: 

The  broadening  of  thought  and  action  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  would  be  a 
fimdamental  break  with  the  rigid  technologi- 
cal ("qxilck  fix")  outlook  that  has  domi- 
nated U.S.  water  planning  and  management 
over  the  pest  century.  In  many  Instances, 
that  ouUook  has  been  justified,  because  eco- 
nomic growth  was  a  major  aim.  In  other 
cases,  this  approach  has  been  of  questionable 
validity.   .  .  . 

The  outlook  that  better  expresses  man's 
growing  sensitivity  to  his  environment  and 
malLes  use  of  his  expanding  scientific  In- 
sights Is  one  that  calls  for  careful  weighing 
of  the  whole  range  of  devices,  both  tech- 
nical and  social,  there  are  open  to  htm  to 
support  and  refredi  his  body  and  sptrtt. 


Mr.  President,  we  can  ask  nothing  less 
of  ourselves  than  to  use  all  the  knowl- 
edge at  our  command  to  flnd  solutions 
to  our  water  problems.  In  the  present 
case,  it  is  clear  that  our  best  needs  re- 
quire a  better  solution  than  this  bill  offers 
them. 

THX  DA1C8  ASZ  XmNECKSSAKT  PBOJECTS 

The  most  astounding  aq^ect  of  these 
dams.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  power 
tliey  would  generate  and  the  revenues 
they  would  purportedly  bring  for  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  are  com- 
pletely unnecessary,  both  for  the  finan- 
cial feasibility  and  for  the  technical  in- 
tegrity of  the  project. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion that  the  two  dams  have  a  single 
purpose:  to  generate  power.  Power  is 
needed  for  the  project  to  pump  water  to 
its  irrigation  facilities.  Some  of  that 
power  would  be  provided  by  the  dams; 
some  would  be  purchased  from  other 
sources  during  the  times  of  the  day  when 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  sell  power 
from  the  dams  to  commercial  customers 
than  to  pump  it  at  a  subsidized  price  to 
agricultural  users.  If  the  dams  were  not 
built,  no  other  facilities  would  need  to 
be  constructed;  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  dams  would  be  elimi- 
nated, as  well  as  the  revenues  they  would 
accumulate.  The  only  additional  cost 
Inciured  would  be  the  added  cost  of  buy- 
ing pumping  power  that  would  have  been 
furnished  by  the  dams. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  project  without 
the  dams.  First,  let  me  state  that  in  its 
calculations  of  the  payout  study  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  proj- 
ect including  the  dams,  it  was  assumed 
that  revenues  from  Hoover  and  Parker- 
Davis  Dams,  after  they  were  paid  out, 
would  accme  to  the  payout  fund  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project.  I  empha- 
size this  because  the  same  thing  was 
done  in  payout  studies  for  the  project 
without  the  dams. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  mint  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's consolidated  payout  studies  for 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  the 
first  including  the  dams  and  the  second 
excluding  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  studies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ORo,  as  follows: 
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balance 


8,204,003 


428,673 
428,573 
428,573 
428,  673 
428,573 
428,673 
428,573 
428,  573 
4-28,  673 
428,  573 
428,  573 
428.673 
428.  573 
428,  573 
428.673 
428,573 
428.573 
428,573 
428.673 
428,  873 
428,673 
428,573 
428.  S73 


644,660 
529.057 
514,795 
499,150 
483,009 
466,340 
449.138 
419,319 
388,452 
356.5-20 
323,486 
289,310 
263.969 
217.409 
179. 629 
140,522 
100,087 
60.147 
16,888 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4198^573 


677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677.827 

677. 827 

677. 827 

677.827 

677.827 

677. 827 

677,827 

677.827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677.827 

677.827 

677.827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,8-27 

677,827 

677,8-27 

677,827 

en,  827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677,827 

677.827 

677.827 

677.827 

677,827 

677,827 

677.827 

en,  827 

677.827 


Plant  in 
service 


677,827 
677, 8-27 
677, 827 
677,  827 
677, 8-27 
677, 8-27 
677,827 
677,827 
677,827 
677,827 
677,827 
677,827 
en,  8-27 
677,8-27 
677, 8-27 
677,827 
on,  827 
677, 8-27 
en,  8-27 

en,  8-27 
en,  827 
en,  827 

«n,827 


69.967 
60.967 
69.967 
66.967 
69.967 
60,967 
69.067 
69,967 
69.967 
69.967 
69.967 
60.967 
69.967 
69.967 
69,967 
60,967 
60,967 
69.967 
60,967 
43,226 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Allowable 
unpaid 
balance 


69,967 

69.967 

60.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69,967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.907 

69,967 

69,967 

69.967 

69,967 

60.967 

69.967 

60,967 

60,967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

tie.  967 

60.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69.967 

69,967 

69.967 

69,967 

69,967 

69,967 

60,967 


Credit  to 

development 

fund 


en,  8-27 


69,967 

69.967 

69,967 

69,967 

69,967 

69,967 

69,967 

69,967 

69,967 

69,967 

69,967 

69,967 

69.967 

69,967 

69.967 

69,967 

«»,967 

69.967 

69,967 

60.967 

69,967 

69,967 

89,967 


747,794 
747,794 
747.794 
747. 794 
747. 794 
747.794 
747.794 
747,794 
747, 794 
747.794 
747,794 
747.794 
747,794 
747.794 
747.794 
747,794 
747.794 
747,794 
747.794 
747,794 
747,794 
747.794 
747.794 
747,794 
747.794 
747,794 
747,704 
747,794 
747.794 
747.794 
747.794 
747.794 
747,794 
747,794 
747,794 
747,794 
747,794 
747.794 
747.794 
381,073 
76,215 
0 


946 
47.975 
47,988 
47.987 
47,998 
47,991 
48.007 
47, 478 
47,484 
47,493 
47.492 
47,501 
47,421 
47,426 
47,4J9 
47,433 
47.443 
46.998 
47,002 
47,011 
47.ai9 
47,022 


60.  %7 


998,534 
46,882 
46.8H0 
46.891 
46,801 
46.017 
46.787 
46.757 
46.757 
46,767 
46.757 
46,738 
46.738 
46.738 
46,738 
46,738 
46.738 
4<),738 
48,738 
46.738 
46.738 
46.738 
46.738 


2,027,636 


Year 


Municipal  and  industriul 


Net 
operatinK 
revenue 


S21 
2.942 
3,316 
3,461 
5,176 
8,472 
6,n3 
6,064 
6,384 
6.767 
7,078 
7,381 
7,685 
8.007 
8.334 
8.738 
9;  064 


Interest 
at  3.22 
pa-cent 


1.178 
4.604 
4.863 
6.762 
6,858 
6,912 
6,959 
6,997 
7,027 
7,048 
7,057 
7,056 
7,046 
7,025 
6.994 
6,960 
6,883 


Unpaid 
balance 


36,576 
14-2, 890 
150,635 
209,567 
212,858 
214.540 
215.980 
217. 186 
218,099 
218,  742 
219,0-23 
219, 002 

218,  en 

218.038 
217,056 
215,  716 
213, 9-28 
211,757 


Plant  In 
service 


36.676 
142,233 
148, 316 
205.711 
205.711 
•205.711 
205,711 
205,711 
205.711 
•205.711 
205,711 
205,711 
205,711 
205,711 
205,711 
205,711 
205.711 
206,711 


Allowable 
unpaid 
balance 


36.676 
142.233 
148, 316 
205,711 

205,  ni 
205,711 

206,  ni 
205,  ni 

205,711 
205,711 
205.711 
205,711 
205,711 
205,711 
205,711 

•joa,  711 

•20!S,  711 

205,  m 


Credit  to 

development 

fund 


22830 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


September  16,  1966 


C<m,olUlated  payout  ,tudy,  Lo^cr  Colorado  River  Ba»in  project  iinCuaing  BrMye  and  Marble  Canyon  Dam*) -Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollarH] 


Vm 

of 
study 


18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

34 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

82 

81 


64 
80 

66 
67 
56 
80 
60 
61 
62 
68 
•4 
66 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
78 


1990 

1991 1. zr"""" 

1992 

1903 

i9B4"i"™rr" 

1996 

1906     „ 
1997".."...!" 

1908. 

1009 

aooi""ii"!r;i 

3002 

aooji.'"   II 
J0O4. 

2006 

2D06"'"-" 

2007 IIIIIIII 

2008 

2000 

»io"ii"iiii": 

2011 

2012. 

2013 

20141"  iiiiiii": 

2018. 

2016. 

2017 

20181 

aio.IIIIIIIIIIi; 

2030. 

1021 

2022. 

2023 

2024 

2025 


Municipal  and  industrial 


Nrt 

operating 
revenue 


2006. 

2087.. 

2028.. 

2029.. 

2030.. 

2031.. 

2082.. 

2083.. 

2084.. 

2035.. 

2086.. 

2087.. 

2088.. 

2039.. 

2040.. 

2041.. 

2042.. 

2013.. 

2044.. 

2046.. 

2016.. 

2047.. 


SabtoUL. 


9,387 
9,728 
9,983 
10;  337 
10,681 
10,957 
11,307 
11.586 
11.09 
12.224 
12.686 
12,533 
12.554 
12,504 
12,525 
12,543 
12.495 
12,616 
12^472 

ia;4«s 

12.448 
12,469 
12,425 
12,386 
12,407 
12,309 
1%380 
12;361 
12,376 
12;  340 
12;  381 
1%306 
U273 
12,240 
12,264 
12,235 


Interest 
at  3.22 
percent 


Total. 


533.081 
12.203 
12,173 
12,147 
12,117 
12.081 
12.081 
12.081 
12,081 
12.081 
12,  081 
12.081 
12.081 
12.081 
12.081 
12,081 
12.081 
12.081 
12.081 
12,081 
12.081 
12.081 
12.081 


6.823 

6.740 

6,644 

6^536 

6,414 

6.276 

6,125 

5.958 

5.7T7 

5.578 

6.304 

5,132 

4,893 

4,646 

4.393 

4.131 

3,860 

3,682 

3,294 

2,998 

2,692 

2,378 

2,063 

1,719 

1,375 

1,020 

664 

276 

278 

276 

276 

278 

278 

0 

0 

0 


Unpaid 
balHuce 


Plant  in 

STTTiOe 


799,179 


225,540 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

• 
0 

0 

« 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


228,840 


200,193 

206,711 

206,205 

205,7^1 

202,856 

206,711 

199.066 

206,711 

194.788 

205,711 

190tlO7 

205,711 

184,925 

205,711 

179,297 

205,711 

173,135 

205,711 

166,489 

205,711 

159.267 

206,711 

161,866 

206,711 

144.206 

20^711 

136.347 

305,711 

128,215 

206,711 

119,803 

205.711 

111,  168 

205.711 

102,234 

205,711 

93,066 

206,711 

83,661 

206,711 

73,806 

206^711 

63,714 

ao^7u 

63,342 

205,711 

42,675 

206,711 

31,643 

306,711 

20,204 

206,711 

8,668 

206,711 

8,558 

206^711 

8,558 

206^711 

8,888 

206^711 

8,868 

206,711 

8,568 

206,711 

8,558 

20^711 

0 

206,711 

0 

206,711 

0 

.  206,711 

Allowable 
unpaid 
balance 


206^711 
206,711 
206^711 
206,711 
20^711 
206^711 
206,711 
208,711 
208,711 
306^711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
208,711 
206^711 
306,711 
206,711 
306,711 
20^711 
306,711 
206,711 
206;  711 
308,711 


206,711 


206,711 
208,711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
205,711 
206,711 
206,711 
306,711 
306,711 
206,711 
306^711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
206,711 
20^711 
206,711 
206,711 
205,711 
206,711 
206,711 
205,711 
205,711 
206;  711 
206;  711 
169.135 
63,478 
57,359 
0 


Credit  to 

developnuiit 

fund 


3,517 
12,375 
12, 3M 
1%M 
12,305 
12,273 
12.240 
12.264 
12. 235 


101.  S30 
12,203 
12,173 
12. 147 
1-2, 117 
12.  OKI 
12.0)1 
12. 081 
12.081 
12.081 
12. 081 
12,081 
12,081 
12,081 
12.081 
12, 081 
12,081 
12.081 
12.081 
12,081 
12. 081 
12. 081 
12.081 


367,928 


Year  or 
study 

Year 

Irrlgatioo 

Becapitulatlon  of  development  fund 

Net 

operattnc 
revenue 

Unpaid 
balanea 

Plant  in 
service 

Payment 

fromdevei- 

opmentfond 

Allowable 
unpaid 
balance 

Credit  to 

development 

fond 

Power 

M.  AI.   . 

Irrigation 

Cumulative 
net  balance 

1 
3 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

349' 

343 
3,353 
3,357 
3,133 
3,096 
3,065 
3. 0125 
2.986 
2.874 
2.834 
2.801 
2.749 
2.706 
^670 
2.887 
2.512 
2,460 
2,343 
3,371 

28.146' 

319.760 
248,835 
267,299 
263,942 
280,800 
267, 714 
254.649 
251,624 
248,639 
245,766 
342,  (31 
2401130 
237,381 
234,675 
232,006 
229,448 
226,986 
324,467 
322,134 
319, 883 

23.'i46' 

220,108 

249,627 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271.344 
271. 34« 
271,344 
271.344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,314 
271,344 
271,344 
217,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
2n,344 

' 23,146' 

220,108 
249,627 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
2n,344 
271,344 
271,344 
371,344 
371,344 
371.344 
371,344 
371,344 
371,344 
371.344 
371.344 
371.344 
371,  S«l 

3 

4 

8 

8 

•        7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

• 

1975 

1978 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1986 

1988 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990. 

1981 

1983. 

......... 

— % — 

September  16, 

ConaoUiated  payout 


liW 


Yearof 
■tudy 


Year 


21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

28 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42' 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
53 


64 
65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


1998 - 

1994 

1995 - 

1996 

1997 

1999"IIIIIIIII". 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2006 

2006. 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010^ : 

2011 

2012 

2013. 

3<H4^ 

2015. 

2016. 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020. 

2021 

2032 

2033 

2024 

2025 

Subtotal. 

2028. 

2027.„ 

2028 

2029 

2030 

2091 

20S2_ 

2083 

2034-. 


Net 

(klEBBting 

1  venue 


2036 

2087- 

2088 

2089 

2040 

2041 

2042 

20O : 

2044 

2048 

2016 


2047_ 


Totd. 


CofMoii* 


Year 
of 

ttndy 


Year 


1972... 

1973 

1974 

1978.... 

1978 

1977 

1918 

1979 

1B80 

1981.... 

1982 

1983 

1984..... 

HM6 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 


Powei 


Net 
operat- 
ing 
reve- 
nue > 


Ci^dit 

t« 

di  tel- 

op  dent 

fiid 


1 
2 
3 
< 

8 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
1» 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 

See  footnotes  at  end  ol 


12,692 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE  22831 

ttudy.  Lower  Colorado  River  Baain  project  (incladino  Bridge  amd  Marble  Canyon  Dat««)— Continued 


[In  tfbovMads  of  doOara] 


litigation 


Unpaid 
balance 


2,142 
2,010 
1,933 
1,798 
1,725 
1,589 
1,510 
1,366 
1,350 
1,287 
1,281 
1,218 
1,148 
1,138 
1,086 
1,073 
1,010 
997 
925 
920 
806 
843 
824 
761 
743 
671 
660 
640 
566 
551 
630 
475 
449 


Plant  in 

service 


217,711 
215,701 
213,768 
211,970 
210^245 
206;  656 
207,146 
205,790 
204^440 
203,153 
201,  872 
200^654 
109,506 
108,368 
197, '283 
196,201 
195,200 
194,203 
193.278 
192.358 
191,463 
19a  620 
189;  796 
189;  045 
188,302 
187,631 
186,972 
186,332 
185,766 
185,215 
61.236 
21.817 
0 


Payment 
from  devel- 
opment fimd 


87,583 

*a 

408 
381 
366 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
234 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 

324 


271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,  344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271.344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,341 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 


Allowable 
unpaid 
balance 


Credit  to 

development 

fimd 


95,013 


133,448 
28,941 
21,368 


271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 

271,344 


271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271.344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271, 374 
271,344 
271.344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271.344 
271,344 
271,344 
271,344 
271.344 
271,344 
271.344 
271.344 
271.344 
271.344 
248.198 
61.236 
21, 817 
0 


Recapitulation  of  dievriopnient  fund 


Power 


M.  Jil. 


Irrigation 


271,344 


183,761 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
8 
0 


183,761 


0 
443 

468 

381 

366 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 

324 


946 
47,975 
47.968 
47,987 
47,996 
47,991 
48,007 
47.478 
47,484 
47,483 
47,482 
47,601 
47,421 
47,428 
47,429 
47,433 
47.443 
46,908 
47,002 
47,011 
47.000 
47.022 


Cumulative 
net  balance 


3.517 
12,375 
12,340 
12,281 
12,305 
12,273 
12,240 
12.264 
12.235 


7,430 


908,634 
46,882 
46,880 
46.891 
46.881 
46,917 
46,757 
46,757 
46,757 
46.757 
46.757 
46.738 
46.738 
46.738 
46,738 
46,738 
46,738 
46,738 
46,738 
46,788 
46,738 
46,738 
46.738 


2,027,636 


101.830 
12.203 
12,173 
12. 147 
1-2. 117 
12,  061 
12.081 
12.081 
12,081 
12,061 
12,081 
12.081 
12,081 
12.061 
1-2,061 
12,081 
12.081 
12.081 
12.681 
12.  081 
12.081 
12.081 
12,081 


-133,449 

-28.944 
-21,368 


946 
48,921 
96,909 
144,896 
192,894 
240,885 
288,892 
336,370 
383,584 
431,347 
478,839 
626,340 
573,671 
624,704 
684.508 
744,281 
804.005 
863.  30S 
922,683 
848,385 
878.714 
916.603 


367,928 


-183,761 
443 
406 
381 
366 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 
324 


916,603 
976,131 
1.035.592 
1.095.011 
1.154.3S5 
1. 213,  707 
1,272,869 
1,332,031 
1, 391. 193 
1.450,355 
1,609,517 
1,568.660 


-176,331 


2, 219, 233 


2, 219, 233 


iited  peiymit  sUtdy,  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project  (exclusive  of  main^siream  reservoir  duiaion) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Municipal  and  industrial 


Irrigation 


Net 
operat- 
ing 
reve- 
nue" 


^,692 


522 
2,716 
3,063 
3.162 
4.783 
5,038 
5,301 
5.565 
6,827 
6,244 
6^506 
8;  776 
7,046 
7,314 
7,691 
8,007 
8.283 
8.552 
8,860 
9.030 
9,343 


Inter- 
est, at 
3.222 
per- 
cent 


Un- 
paid 
balance 


1,178 
4,604 
4,861 
6,768 
6,884 
6,962 
7.013 
7.069 
7.117 
7,159 
7,188 
7, 210' 
7,224 
7.230 
7,227 
7,215 
7.190 
7.155 
7,110 
7,053 
6,990 


Plant 
in 

service 


8^576 
142,233 
148,316 
206.711 


36. 576 
142.889 
150.861 
210.054 
213. 660 
215. 761 
217. 675 
219,387 
220.891 

222,181 

223,096 

233,778 
234,212 
22^390 
224,306 
223,942 
223,150 
222,057 
220,660 
218. 910 
216,933 
214, 580 


Allow- 
able 
onpaid 

capital 
Invest- 
ment 


Crefflt 
to 

devel- 
opment 

fund 


36,576 
142; '233 
148.316 
205,711 


Net 
operat- 

reve- 
nue ' 


Un- 
paid 

balance 


349 
-2,5134 
-4, 107 
-3,97* 
-3,927 
-3,845 
-3,759 
-3,683 
-3,607 
-3,878 
-3.883 
-3,523 
-3;  463 
-3,394 
-3,322 
-3.399 
-3,336 
-3,267 
-3.230 
-3.089 

-3.m. 


Plant 

In 
service 


23.146 
220.108 
248.527 
2n.344 


Allow- 
able 
unpaid 
capital 
invest- 
ment 


25.146 
319,759 
251.  tiM 
277,615 
281,594 
285,521 

nan    ^|A 

293,(28 

296,808 

300,418 

38^  — 

387, 

311, 

314^682, 

318,076| 

321,398 

324,797 

328,1331 

331,400 


Pay- 
ment 
from 
devel- 
opment 
fund 


',8e3"II.JI 

,219 

L  KKI  


23,148 

220,108 
249,527 
271,384 


Recapitulation  of  development 
fund 


Power* 


Munici- 

and 
indus- 
trial 


3.230 
3.060 
3,038 


Irri- 
gation 


13.1 


ComU' 

latlve 

net 

balance 


-3.230 
-3.000 


Year 

of 
study 


9.362 
18.885 
28,439 


1 

2 
3 
4 
8 
8 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
-20 
21 


aOde. 
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Consolidated  payout  study.  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  project  (exclusive  of  main-stream  reservoir  division)-Contmued 

(In  thoiuuidt  0/  doUani 


Municipal  and  industrial 


Un- 
paid 
balance 


Plant 

in 
serrioe 


211,816 
208,808 

aos,3M 

201,  t«2 
187.372 
102,803 
187,734 
182,588 
177,233 
171,786 
160.118 
l«a228 
154,225 
147.883 
141,608 
134,883 
128,213 
121,180 
113.988 
106.622 
88.072 
01,130 
82,000 
74.646 
66,070 
57,083 
47,056 
38,483 
28,748 
18,742 
8,362 
0 


Allow- 

abls 
unpaid 
capital 
invest- 
ment 


Credit 
to 

devel- 
op men  t 
fund 


Irrigation 


205.711 


Net 

operat- 
ing 
reve- 
nue ' 


Un- 
paid 
halance 


206,711 
160,135 
63.478 
57,350 
0 


206.711 
206^711 


206.711 


206,711 


2,317 


2,317 

iaoo4 

10,868 
10^830 
101802 
10^778 


10i773 
101772 

101772 


-1,014 

-2,871 

-%864 

-2,716 

-2,704 

-2,678 

-21506 

-2,404 

-2,617 

-1416 

-2,438 

-Z464 

-2,374 

-2.387 

-2,200 

-2,321 

-Z238 

-X271 

-*180 

-2,113 

-!^125 

-2,056 

-2;  088 

-2,000 

-2,041 

-1,070 

-1,000 

-1,038 

-1,873 

-1,800 

-1,820 

-1.770 


Plant 

In 
service 


Allow- 
able 
unpaid 
capital 
Invest- 
ment 


Pay- 
ment 
from 
devel- 
opment 
fund 


230,632 


-142,664 
-1,723 
-1,864 
-1.614 
-1,554 
-1,528 


-1,838 
-1,527 


-1,527 


-176, 700 


331,400 

271,344 

248,108 

51.236 

21,817 


271,344 


2n,344 
271,844 


271.344 


0  271,344 


271, 

248, 

51, 

21, 


344 

196 

236 

817 

0 


3.014 
2.871 
2.854 
2.n5 
2.704 
2.578 
2.506 
2;  404 
2.517 
Z415 
2,438 
2,464 
2,374 
2,387 
2,290 
2,321 
Z238 
2,271 
2,180 
2,113 
1,126 
2,056 
2,080 
2,000 
2.041 
1,070 
1,000 
61,004 
25,010 
198,771 
31,248 
23,606 


Recapitulation  of  development 
fund 


Power' 


413,988 
1,T>3 
1,664 
1,614 
1,554 
1,528 


1,528 
1,527 


1,S27 


121502 
12,080 


1^080 
16,873 


16,873 
15,533 


16,633 
16,444 


16,444 

16,124 


16,124 


Munici- 
pal 
and 

indus- 
trial 


490,883 
16,063 


448,044 


15,063 
14.008 


14,003 
14,884 

14.884 


Irri- 
gation 


'2,'3i7 


828,421 


2,317 
10,004 
10.  f 
10^830 
10^802 
10,773 


10.773 
Id  772 

10.772 


-3, 014 
-2,871 
-2,854 
-2,716 
.  -2,704 
-2,678 
-2,606 
-2,404 
-2,517 
-2,415 
-2,438 
-2,464 
-2,374 
-2,387 
-2,200 
-2,321 
-2,238 
-2,271 
-2,180 
-2,113 
-2,125 
-2.066 
-%080 
-2;  000 
-2,041 
-1.070 
-1,000 
-61,004 
-25,010 
-188,771 
-31,248 
-23,506 


Cumu- 

UUve 

net 

balance 


230,632 


-413,098 
-1,T23 
-1.664 
-1.614 
-1,554 
-1.528 


-1.IQ8 
-1,827 

-1,527 


38,017 

47.738 

57, 476 

67,353 

77,241 

87,256 

07,251 

106,837 

116,400 

126,065 

135,707 

140, 116 

162;  615 

176,101 

180,675 

203,227 

216.862 

230.124 

243,477 

^S^807 

270.306 

288,782 

207,137 

810,572 

323,075 

337,440 

350,003 

304.123 

294.228 

110,581 

04,457 

88,302 


Ycnr 

or 
study 


-448,044 


112. 
13i 
161, 
185, 
200. 
233, 
258, 
282, 

m, 

880, 
864. 


302 
546 
813 
101 
412 
720 
868 
016 
164 
312 
461 
500 


620.000        75 


•-•4 


ai) 

M 

3-.' 

M 
X 

»; 
3; 
:ts 
3a 

4<l 
41 
4:! 
43 
44 
4.1 
4ii 
47 
4S 
49 
50 
SI 
5J 
S3 


ss 

ST. 
57 
58 
5» 
M 
fil 
f.J 

64 


620.000 


J  N'et  operathiR  revenue  of  power  from  n<>ul<lrr  Cunvon  and  Parker-Daviii  nm\.mt,       i  i>.„..i»j    t.  ».  ,  ,     .  

after  ttwir  respective  payouts  at  same  n.us  used  in  otliir  studies                       Projects  »  Required  charw  for  municipal  mid  industrinl  water  is  350.70. 

'  C"JP'"??.S?*'«^,S"  Ce""?l  Arizona  project  purchased  commercially  at  6  5  mills  after  1»^        "Pe^lmg  revenues  used  to  finance  irrigation  net  operating  dcncioiicy 

per  kilowatt-hour.    (See  attached  explanation.)                                          j  ~  «.u  mma  mier  iwtu. 


An  average  coet  for  power  of  6.5  mills  per 
kwhr  has  been  u«ed  throughout  thla  study. 
Use  of  this  flg^L^e  has  been  based  upon  several 
considerations.  During  the  period  of  pur- 
chase of  power  to  offset  Hoover  capacity  Im- 
pairment (1964-1966).  the  best  price  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  received  in  the  are* 
was  $1.60  per  kw  month,  plus  3  mills  for 
energy.  This  equates  to  an  average  price  of 
6.3  mills  per  kwhr  at  88  percent  load  factor. 
This  price  was  once  secured  during  a  period 
of  power  surplus  and  is  not  expected  to  be 
available  throughout  the  repayment  period 
of  the  project.  Nevertheless,  if  the  $150  and 
3  mill  rate  U  projected  throughout  the  pay- 
out period  In  relationship  to  the  expected 
load  factor  on  the  project  pumps,  the  rate  in 
2025  would  be  7.4  mlUs.  This  rate  does  not 
Include  provision  for  any  special  transmis- 
sion. However,  transmission  would  be  re- 
quired from  sources  of  power  supply  to  the 
various  pump  sites.  The  cort  o<  this  trans- 
mission is  e^mated  at  $13S.00  per  kw  of  In- 


stalled  pump  capacity.  The  annual  coet  of 
such  transmlaelon,  considered  as  an  irriga- 
tion cost.  Is  equivalent  to  0.7  mills  per  kwhr. 
If  the  above  favorable  rates  could  be  obtained 
throughout  the  payout  period,  the  cost  of 
power  deUvered  to  the  p\tmps  would  run. 
including  transmission,  from  6  mills  in  1976 
to  8.1  in  2025.  However,  it  U  recognized  that 
technology  is  improving  and  is  lowering  costs 
of  producing  power.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  fl.O  mill  rate  Is  probably  low  at 
the  beginiUng  of  the  payout  period  and  that 
the  8.1  mill  rate  Is  probably  high  at  the  end. 
a  constant  rate  of  6.8  mUls  has  been  used 
throughout  the  study. 

To  cover  the  posslblUty  that  technical  Im- 
provemenu  may  result  In  more  favorable 
power  rates  in  the  future  than  assumed  in 
the  study,  a  separate  payout  analysis  was  run 
using  a  constant  rate  of  6.0  mills  per  kwhr 
throughout  the  study.  A  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  two  studies  is  as  follows: 


Year  2026: 

Irrigation , 

Power 

Municipal  and  in 
dust  rial 

Balance 

Year  2047: 

Irrigation 

Power 

Municipal  and  in- 
dustrial  

Balance 


Development  fund  balance 


6-mill  energy 


'-8327,650,000 
400,863,000 

66,102,000 


228,426,000 

"-346,158,000 
828,421,000 

807.228,000 


780,401,000 


6.5  mlll^nerey 


>  -$413,998,000 
499.983,000 

2.317,0(10 


88.302.UI0 


1-448.044,000 
828,421,UU0 

239.632.000 


620.009,000 


1  Total  flnanclal  assistance  required  for  Irrigation,  In- 
cluding assistance  in  meeting  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  studies  show 
money    flowing   into   the    development 
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fund,  which  would  coi^tribute  to  the 
costs  of  augmentation  of  water  to  the 
Colorado  Basin  from  other  sources.  The 
money  enters  the  fund  after  the  reim- 
bursable costs  of  the  pr^iject  have  been 
paid.  With  the  dams,  the  project  would 
be  paid  out  by  2004  and  toy  2025.  With- 
out the  dams,  the  projedti  would  be  paid 
out  by  1991.  13  years  4«irlier,  and  the 
development  fund  would  bontain  $88  mil- 
lion by  2025. 

I  want  to  point  out  tmt  the  Bureau's 
payout  study  for  the  protjtect  exclusive  of 
the  dams  makes  the  most  biased  assump- 
tions possible  against  thf  project.  It  as- 
sumes pumping  power  ;  would  be  pur- 
chased at  6.5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
when  the  two  dams  themselves  would  sell 
their  most  expensive  c(ji|unodity,  peak- 
load  power,  at  6  mills.  t»eakload  power 
from  Hoover  and  Parker^Davis  after  pay- 
out, not  including  trahsmission  costs, 
would  sell  for  4  millsL  Transmission 
costs  for  pumping  power  would  be  about 
0.7  mills,  according  to  the  Bureau's  pay- 
out study  for  the  project  without  the 
dams.    That  adds  up  t^i  4.7  mills  for  a 


profltmaking  operation 


of  the  dams.  It  is  imderstandable  be- 
cause in  its  study  including  the  dams, 
benefits  were  so  exaggerated  and  costs 
so  vmderestimated  that  even  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  two  dams,  which  together 
would  cost  more  than  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  project,  would  not  ap- 
preciably affect  the  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Record  include  at  this 
point  my  benefit-cost  study  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  project  exclusive  of 
Marble  Canyon  and  Hualapai  Dams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bene- 
fit-cost study  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Benefit-cost    study,    Colorado    River    Basin 

project   (exclusive  of  Marble  Canyon  and 

Hualapai  Dams) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

COSTS 

Construction 991,219 

Interest   during   construction 69, 141 

Subtotal   — - 1,060,360 


The  6.5  mills 


estimated  by  the  BuresHi  Is  outlandish. 
Even  5  mills  seems  rather  expensive  for 
a  100-year  average,  considering  the  fact 
that  power  costs  are  declining  rapidly 
as  a  result  of  technologiw  progress.  In- 
cidentally, the  Western  Energy  Supply 
and  Transmission  Associates  plan  con- 
struction of  two  750,0110-kilowatt  gen- 
erating plants,  powered  by  coal,  in  the 
Pour  Comers  area  of  New  Mexico  which 
by  1974  will  sell  powir,  based  on  an 
85-percent  load  factor,  delivered  in  Al- 
buquerque for  4.24  millsU-not  at  6.5  mills 
or  5  mills  or  even  4.7  mills,  but  at  4.2 
mills — indicating  how  itiie  power  costs 
are  dropping  in  the  are*  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  the  State  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. That  is  at  the  ttme  construction 
of  the  dams  would  lave  been  about 
completed. 

It  is  argued  that  wiljiout  the  dams, 
reclamation  policy  Is  violated  because 
power  revenues  from  He  over  and  Parker- 
Davis  Dams  would  be  u;  itd  to  pay  irriga- 
tion costs.  The  differaace  in  this  case, 
and  in  the  case  where  the  dams  would 
be  built,  is  merely  a  difference  in  book- 
keeping. Revenues  fDom  Hoover  and 
Parker-Davis  accrue  to  the  development 
fund  at  the  same  ratt  whether  or  not 
the  dams  are  built;  tliey  help  pay  for 
the  dams,  so  that  pumping  power  from 
the  dams  may  sell  for  f,5  mills  to  farm- 
ers, and  4.25  mills  for 
subsidization  of  irrigatihn  costs  by  power 
revenues  does  not  appe  «•  on  paper  when 
the  dams  are  built,  bjit  the  subsidy  is 
nevertheless  there. 

The  significance  of  tlit  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's payout  study  of  the  project 
exclusive  of  the  dams 
emphasized.    It  means 
the  most  ardent  propoi  lents  of  the  dams 
admit  that  the  pro  jeep  can  pay  for  it- 
self without  the  dams. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  under- 
standably has  not  mac  t  a  study  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  th*  project  exclusive 


cannot  be  over- 
no  less  than  that 


Average  annual  equivalent 
(rounded)  cost  (4-percent  dis- 
count rate,  50-year  project  pe- 
riod)  - 48,894 

Annual     operation,     maintenance 

and    repairs 10,591 

Additional  annual  pumping  pow- 
er (at  6  mills  per  Mlowatt- 
hour)    (rounded)    6,138 

Total      annual     equivalent 

cost    64,623 


BENEFITS  (ANNTJAI,  EQtTIVALENTS,  3- 
PERCENT  DISCOUNT  RATE,  lOO-YEAS 
PROJECT  PERIOD) 

Irrigation   88,366 

Municipal  and  industrial  water..  15,975 

Flood   control ''ST 

Area  redevelopment ''92 

Total  annual  benefits 105.920 

Benefits-cost  ratio:  1.64  to  1. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  figures  in  this 
study  are  those  published  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  Southwest  water  plan 
and  supplemental  reports,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions : 

On  the  benefit  side,  benefits  from 
power,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
were  excluded.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  benefits  accrue  from  other  proj- 
ect units  as  well  as  from  the  dams,  but 
these  were  not  included. 

On  the  cost  side,  all  costs  were  Included 
except  that  for  power.  Recreation,  fish, 
and  wildlife  costs  incurred  by  construc- 
tion of  the  dams  were  not  taken  out. 
Pumping  power  costs  were  calculated  as 
follows:  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  es- 
timates the  annual  demand  for  pumping 
power  will  be  1,785,835,000  kilowatt- 
hours,  assuming  that  augmentation  will 
bring  1.2  million  acre-feet  annually  to 
the  Lower  Colorado  Basin  over  the  whole 
project  period.  Assuming  the  power 
would  be  bought  at  the  high  price  of  6 
mills,  the  total  annual  cost  would  be 
$10,715,010.  The  Bureau's  Irrigation 
costs  already  Include  $5,577,000  for 
pumping  power;  the  difference  added  to 
annual  costs  would  be  $5,138,010.    Total 


costs  were  dlscoimted  at  a  rate  of  4  per- 
cent over  a  50-year  period,  rather  than 
the  Bureau's  3  percent  over  a  100-year 
period.  For  lack  of  data,  benefits  were 
calculated  on  a  3-percent.  100-year  basis. 
The  net  result  of  all  these  changes 
along  with  deletion  of  the  dams  Is  that 
if  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  ac- 
curately estimated  costs  and  t)enefits, 
then  I  have  exaggerated  the  costs  and 
underestimated  the  benefits.  The  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  I  calculated  on  this  basis 
for  the  project  without  the  dams  is 
1.64  to  1. 

If  the  Bureau's  original  estimates  ex- 
aggerate benefits  so  much  ttmt  my  cost- 
exaggerating  changes  do  not  compensate 
for  the  Bureau's  bias,  then  not  much  can 
be  said  for  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  any 
sort.  But  If  Congress  is  willing  to  accept 
the  Bureau's  2.3  to  1  for  the  project  in- 
cluding the  dams,  it  must  accept  a  favor- 
able benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  project 
without  the  dams.  If  the  project  is  eco- 
nomically feasible  with  the  dams,  then  it 
is  feasible  without  the  dams. 

Proponents  of  the  dams  will  protest 
that  notwithstanding  the  feasibility  of 
the  project  without  the  dams,  the  dams 
bring  in  millions  of  dollars  to  the  devel- 
opment fund,  which  supposedly  will  help 
finance  the  importation  of  water  to  the 
Colorado  Basin.    I  said  a  little  while  ago 
that  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  development  fund  will  have 
$917  million  with  the  dams  and  $88  mil- 
lion without  the  dams  by  the  year  2025. 
I  have  already  shown  how  underesti- 
mated the  $88  million  figure  is.    But  I 
want  to  underscore  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation   and    Secretary    Udall's    state- 
ments, which  they  have  made  over  and 
over  again,  that  even  without  any  provi- 
sion to  satisfy  all  water  demands  after 
the  turn  of  the  century — without  any 
augmentation  of  water  to  the  Colorado 
Basin — the  project  is  economically  fea- 
sible.  This  bill  calls  for  a  reconnaissance 
study  on  water  augmentation  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
no  later  than  December  31,  1969;  and 
if  reconnaissance  shows  that  a  particular 
plan  meets  the  requirements  of  repay- 
ment, that  it  has  a  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio,  and  that  the  area  of  origin  of 
the  new  water  is  a  water-surplus  area- 
surplus  for  how  long  is  not  stated — then 
the   Secretary  is  required   to   "proceed 
promptly    thereafter    with    preparation 
of  a  feasibility  report"  on  that  plan.    If, 
as  is  obvious,  the  dams  would  help  fi- 
nance augmentation  but  not  the  project 
itself,  why  not  wait  for  the  reconnais- 
sance study  to  see  if  the  dams  are  or  are 
not  the  best  way  to  finance  augmenta- 
tion?   Why  go  ahead  and  build  the  dams 
now,  when  before  they  are  half  built,  we 
might  find  a  better  method  of  providing 
funds  for  new  water?     Mr.   President, 
we  should  not  authorize  these  dams  at 
this  time.    They  are  not  related  in  any 
substantive  way,  either  technically  or 
economically,    to    the    Colorado    River 
Basin  project.    Congress,  by  passing  this 
bill,  would  be   authorizing   a  separate 
project  before  feasibility  studies  have 
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been  made  to  show  that  that  project  Is 
worth  undertaking. 

m  conchmon.  Mr.  President,  Consress 
must  take  a  closer  look  at  the  economic 
problems  sorxoundlng  these  two  dams. 
Proponents  of  the  dams  have  called  them 
"cash  registers"  because  of  their  purely 
monetary  significance.  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  if  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
would  look  upon  these  cash  registers — 
piggy  banks  I  would  prefer  to  call  them, 
because  of  all  the  pork  between  the  ribs 
of  this  project — if  they  would  look  upon 
them  from  every  angle:  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  conservation,  from  the  princi- 
ples of  soUtul  water  management,  and 
from  their  own  pocketbooks — they  would 
ring  up  "no  sale." 


UNEMPLOYMENT  GROWTH,  STILL 
THE  NATION'S  PRIME  LONG- 
RANGE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  prime  economic  problem 
of  this  Nation  was  unemployment.  In 
my  judgment  it  is  likely  to  be  our  prin- 
cipal problem  again  and  soon. 

All  of  us  are  inclined  swiftly  to  forget 
difficulties  of  the  past  when  they  are 
overcome  and  new  inconveniences  de- 
velop. This  Is  especially  true  in  matters 
of  national  economic  policy. 

We  do  now  have  relatively  low  unem- 
ploymeht.  In  many  areas  we  have  a 
shortage  of  workers.  We  are  suffering 
from  a  further  inunediate  Inflationary 
threat  from  labor  shortages  and  growing 
production  pressing  against  plant  ca- 
pacity. 

But,  Mr.  President,  unless  the  Vietnam 
war  escalates  far  beyond  any  present 
expectation,  the  present  situation  of  low 
unemployment  and  plant  scarcity  is 
likely  to  be  very  short  lived  Indeed. 

The  leat'.  story  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  tells  one  vivid  reason  why 
this  is  true.  In  the  article,  which  bears 
the  headline  "New  Equipment  Likely  To 
Bring  Big  Reduction  in  Mills'  Work 
Forces."  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  1953 
the  steel  indxistry  reached  its  peak  em- 
ployment when  it  employed  650,000  peo- 
ple. At  that  time  the  steel  industry  was 
producing  112  million  tons  of  steeL  To- 
day they  employ  some  80,000  fewer 
people.  They  now  employ  570.000  people 
histead  of  650,000  people  and  they  pro- 
duce 134  million  tons,  or  22  million  tons 
more,  which  is  an  increase  of  nearly  20 
percent  with  far  fewer  workers. 

Until  recently — and  by  recently  I  mean 
the  last  3  or  4  years — the  steel  Industry 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  automate, 
but  this  has  been  immensely  speeded  up 
in  the  last  few  years.  As  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  points  out,  this 
automation,  this  speedup  in  the  invest- 
ment in  efficient  plant  equipment,  is  go- 
ing to  continue  very  rapidly  over  the  next 
few  years. 

Even  In  the  last  5  years,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  estimates  an  in- 
crease in  productivity  In  industry  of  4.9 
percent  per  year.  Productivity  gains 
in  the  future  are  bound  to  be  greater 
than  that. 

The  president  of  the  United  SUtes 
Steel  Corp.,  Leslie  Worthington,  although 


he  assumes  that  there  win  be  an  Increase 
in  prodocUon  orer  that  poiod.  estimates 
that  by  1975  there  will  be  a  loss  of  about 
100,000  jobs  In  the  steel  industry. 

Walter  Burke — whom  I  know— who  is 
the  head  of  the  Midwest  Region  of  Steel- 
workers,  and  is  now  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  SteelwOTkers, 
estimates  that  one-half  of  the  present 
jobs  will  be  gone,  or  nearly  300,000  jobs 
will  be  lost. 

Both  men  assume  that  steel  produc- 
tion will  continue  to  increase.  But  auto- 
mation will  make  production  so  much 
more  efficient  that  the  greater  produc- 
tion will  be  accwnplished  by  fewer  and 
fewer  workers. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  happening  in 
steel  Is  happening  In  many  other  Amer- 
ican industries. 

Last  February,  the  Labor  Department 
published  an  excellent  study  entitled 
"Technological  Trends  in  Major  Amer- 
ican Industries." 

Forty  industries  were  analyzed  In 
detail. 

It  was   concluded   that   employment 


employing  26  million  workers,  or  about 
T7  percent  of  all  employees  of  those  In- 
dustrles  covered  by  the  study,  employ. 
ment  is  expected  to  rise  somewhat. 

But  In  13  Industries  employing  about 
3.7  million  workers,  even  with  higher 
output,  employment  Is  expected  to  de- 
cline, and  In  a  third  group  employing 
about  4.1  million  persons,  employment 
is  expected  to  change  very  little. 

Conservatism,  or  pyerhaps  I  should  say 
optimism,  of  the  assumptions  underlying 
this  study  Is  shown  when  we  recognize 
that  iron  and  steel  are  considered  in 
this  third  category— that  Is,  among  the 
industries  whose  employment  Is  likely  to 
change  very  little,  which  contradicts 
what  the  president  of  the  Steelworkers 
expects  and  what  the  study  showed. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  indicates  that 
there  will  be  a  sharp  decline  in  employ, 
ment,  at  least  in  the  steel  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
table  showing  emplojmient  patterns  in 
the  various  industries  between  1957  and 
1964  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
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prospects  In  the  Industries  studied  were    was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
generally   favorable.     In   13   Industries    asfoUows:  i~  «i  wie  «ecord, 

Emploi/menl  in  1967  and  1964  and  proapecU  for  1970 


Industry 


Industries  whew  employment  by  1970  wUl  probably  be  hUbir 

Air  trunsporUUon : _.        * 

Apparel ""  " 

Ilanklnf; -'".'.'.'.'"". 

Concrete,  gypsuni.  and  piast«'productX"iri 

Contract  construction ——....— 

Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  soppUmI  

tedcrnl  Government 

Foundriee _ 

Furniture  and  flituieerillliri'"  

<  rian  containers '"".'.'.'.'.VS.'. 

Instruments  and  related  products."." 

Insurance  carriera 

Motor  freight " 

Printing  and  publishing.  1.11111111111^  * 

I'ulp  paper,  and  board 11— llllllllllH      '"' 

Synthetic  materials  and  plastics  products 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade ""'11""11 

Industries  where  employmeat  by  ItfTO  iriu'probiibl*  te  1 

Bakery  products 

llituminous  coal 

l>airy  products 'SWSWSSJS" 

Flour  and  other  grain  mill  produetsll' 

Hydraulic  cement 

Luml>«n  and  wood  prodnetSu 111111 

Halt  liquors... „ 

Meat  products .1111111111 

i'etrofeum  retiiiinc.. 

Kailroads 

Textile  mill  prodocts 11.1111111 

Toi)acco  products , * 

Water  transportatkxi . 


Employment 


1957 

(thousands) 


Industries  where  employinent'by  l'«n'win'probi£fr'b«'u^''ijkbt^ 
changed,  or  is  uncertain:  ^^  "~»"~* 


Aircraft,  and  missiles  and  npf  vehicles 

Aluminum.. ... 

Copjier  ore  mining Illllllllllllllll 

Crude  petroteom  and  natural  pM..l. 
Klectric  power  and  gas.. 

Footwear  (except  rubber) 

Iron  and  steel. 


Uotor  vehieiss  and  eqnhxnent. 

Telephone  communieatkin 

Tires  and  inner  tabes 
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790.6 
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27.1 
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2U.3 
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Percent 
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UJ 
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-l.S 
-SI 
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■lOM. 
MIMO. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
big  pohit  is  that  right  now  some  1  >^  mil- 
lion people  enter  the  labor  force  every 
year.  That  number  may  well  increase. 
It  win  not  decrease  over  the  next  10 
years.  That  means  that  conservatively, 
at  least,  15  million  more  Americans  will 


be  seeking  work  10  years  from  now  than 
at  the  present  time. 

Even  if  we  assume  the  unparalleled 
growth  of  the  last  5  years  continues  for 
10  more  years — ^if  we  assume  that  it  con- 
tinues for  10  more  years  in  this  5-year 
period  of  the  longest  period  of  economic 
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power  we  have  ever  expeHenced— a  happy 
but  probably  unrealistically  optimistic 
assumption — even  if  wcj  do  have  this  ex- 
pansion and  growth  and  development — 
we  are,  in  my  judgment,  going  to  have  a 
serious  problem  of  ui^employment  for 
years  to  come. 

This  is  why  the  tendency  to  discuss 
and  adopt  fiscal  and  ftionetary  policies 
simply  to  meet  price  and  interest  rate 
problems  on  a  short-rjm  sissumptlon  of 
labor  scarcity  can  be  most  unwise. 

I  do  hope,  as  the  President's  recent 
economic  recommendations  come  before 
the  Senate  for  action,  mat  the  long-run 
picture — the  problem  w  an  almost  in- 
credibly productive  soniety  of  ours  be 
recognized  for  what  it  [is — over  the  long 
pull — and  not  simply  asia  matter  of  meet- 
ing last  month's  fluctuitions  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  or!  the  latest  stock 
market  or  bond  market  reaction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to. have  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  printed  in  the 
Record.  I 

There  being  no  objMtion,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  prinUd  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ' 

Steel  Atjtomation  :  New  EtjtnPMENX  Likely 

To  Bring  Bio  REDUcnpH  in  Mills'  Work 

Forces — Continuous      Casting,      Oxygen 

rjRNACES  Lm  EmciEiiCT;  USW  Aims  To 

Sprkao     Jobs — ^Barcau^o     fob     Shorter 

Boors?  ' 

(By  John  B:  itiiett) 

Atlantic  City. — Steel  production  Is  boom- 
ing and  mills  are  shorti  Of  labor.  But  the 
men  who  run  the  Unitedl  Bteelworkers  Union 
are  growing  increasingly  fearful  that  large 
numbers  of  mill  hands  vlAXl  start  losing  their 
jobs  before  long. 

Automation  and  othef;  technological  ad- 
vances, not  an  economic^  downturn,  are  the 
reason.  The  steel  industry  has  been  slow  to 
automate,  but  the  pace  li  picking  up  and  the 
extent  of  the  Impact  of  Bew  equipment  on 
the  mills'  labor  force  isl  now  becoming  ap- 
parent. Even  the  limited  automation  to  date 
has  eliminated  numeroui  Jobs — over  80.000 
since  1953  by  one  count.!  Over  the  next  dec- 
ade Job  losses  are  calculated  at  a  minimum 
of  100,000  of  the  600,000  jobs  now  existing  in 
the  steel  industry,  and  pome  union  officials 
believe  the  total  will  be  far  greater. 

Such  prospects  are  naturally  alarming  to 
the  United  Steelworkers,  I  whose  biennial  con- 
vention starts  at  this  seaside  resort  this  week- 
end. About  three-fourllis  of  existing  steel 
indtistry  Jobs  are  held  by  tTSW  members. 
Since  production  Jobs  ol  tISW  members  un- 
doubtedly would  be  among  the  first  to  go, 
the  union  la  doing  Its  best  to  figure  out 
ways  to  spread  the  renl^lning  work  among 
as  many  people  as  poc4ble.  In  President 
I.  W.  Abel's  words,  the  pioblem  Is  "staggering 
and  frightful." 

spreading  Work 

In  Its  1965  contract  w  |h  the  industry,  the 
USW  won  a  new  pensioi  i:  plan  that  It  hoped 
would  provide  at  le&it  some  protection 
against  automation's  Inr  Dads  on  employment. 
The  pension  plan  was  designed  to  spread 
work  by  permitting  voluntary  retirement  any 
time  after  30  years'  servjde.  But  the  pension 
Is  proving  too  small  tolture  many  members 
Into  early  retirement.  TJttus,  1968  and  subse- 
quent bargaining  years  4eem  certain  to  bring 
a  union  push  for  greatly  liberalized  pension 
pay.  Other  work-spreading  contract  provi- 
sions, such  as  shorter  wt»rk  weeks  and  longer 
vacations,  are  also  llkelt  to  become  top  bar- 
gaining goals. 

Aside  from  the  emplojhnent  problems  faced 
by  individual  steelworktrs,   the  USW  Itself 


faces  the  task  of  maintaining  its  strength 
as  an  organization.  The  union  can  be  ex- 
pected to  intensify  its  drive  for  members  in 
new  Jurisdictions.  White-collar  employes  of 
steel  companies  are  potentially  a  huge  source, 
though  attempts  to  organize  them  have 
proved  unrewarding  thus  far. 

Mergers  are  also  likely.  The  USW  recently 
signed  a  peace  pact  with  its  old  arch-enemy, 
the  International  Union  of  Mine.  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers,  which  was  thrown  out  of 
the  APL-CIO  In  1950  for  alleged  Communist 
ties.  The  vmion  is  now  back  in  the  AFXr-CIO's 
graces,  though  it  still  doesn't  belong  to  the 
federation,  and  an  eventual  merger  of  the 
45,000-member  vinlon  with  the  Steelworkers 
is  In  sight. 

LAGGING    BEHim)    FOREIGN    MILLS 

Even  though  steelmaking  Jobs  have  been 
disappearing  for  some  time  because  of  auto- 
mation, the  USW  did  not  develop  a  real  sense 
of  urgency  about  automation  until  fairly  re- 
cently. One  reason  was  that  the  steel  indus- 
try's steps  toward  automation  were  so  hesi- 
tant compared  with  what  was  happening  in 
other  fields.  Besides  trailing  such  domestic 
industries  as  chemicals,  food-processing  and 
ooal-mlnlng  in  automating,  American  steel 
mills  have  lagged  behind  foreign  steelmakers. 
Now.  however,  U.S.  steel  companies  are  em- 
barked on  a  mammoth  capital  spending  pro- 
gram that  will  transform  steelmaking  Into  a 
continuous,  nearly  automatic  process. 

For  the  five  years  from  1965  through  1969, 
the  steel  Industry's  capital  spending  Is  ex- 
pected to  total  $10  bUllon  or  more.  By  way  of 
comparison.  In  the  1960-64  period  steel  mills 
spent  $6.8  billion.  Most  of  the  current  put- 
lays  are  going  for  such  up-to-date  equipment 
as  basic  oxygen  furnaces,  continuous  casting 
machines  and  computerized  rolling  mills — 
all  of  which  make  it  possible  to  produce  steel 
without  the  high  concentration  of  skilled 
labor  that  has  always  characterized  the  In- 
dustry. 

What's  more,  this  Is  Just  the  start.  F.  L. 
Byrom,  president  of  Koppers  Co.,  which  engi- 
neers and  builds  steelmaking  facilities,  pre- 
dicts that  in  the  next  20  years  American  steel 
companies  will  add  70  million  tons  of  new 
oxygen  steelmaking  capacity,  tripling  present 
capacity  of  this  type,  and  100  million  tons 
Of  new  continuous  casting  capacity,  a  hun- 
dred-fold Increase  from  the  present  one  mil- 
lion tons  or  so.  As  the  new  facilities  are 
built,  of  course,  many  old  steelmaking  fur- 
naces and  rolling  mills  wlU  be  torn  down  or 
"mothballed"  for  use  only  at  times  of  ex- 
tremely high  demand. 

BOFTENING   TKE   BLOW 

In  recent  years  the  growth  In  steel  output 
has  softened  the  impact  of  automation  on 
employment.  Currently,  in  fact,  mills  find 
it  difficult  to  recruit  enough  help  of  the 
type  they  need,  one  reason  being  that  many 
skilled  workers  let  go  In  earlier  years  have 
moved  Into  other  fields. 

Ail  the  same,  the  introduction  of  new 
equipment  means  that  steel  mills  require 
considerably  fewer  employes  to  turn  out  to- 
day's record  production  than  would  have 
been  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  In  1953,  the 
peak  year  of  steel  Industry  employment,  an 
average  of  650,205  hourly  and  salaried  work- 
ers were  on  the  rolls.  This  Is  more  than 
80,000  above  the  average  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1966.  Tet  only  112  million  tons 
of  steel  were  produced  In  1953.  compared 
with  this  year's  expected  record  output  of 
134  million  tons.  The  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  in  a  special  report  on 
the  steel  Industry  last  year,  calculated  that 
employe  productivity  had  risen  an  average 
of  4.9%  a  year  since  1961. 

It  seems  certain  that  productivity  gains 
In  the  future  will  be  even  greater.  And  the 
projections  of  steelmakers  themselves  make 


It  clear  that  growth  in  output  won't  be  great 
enough  to  prevent  large-scale  losses  of  Jobs. 

Leslie  B.  Worthington,  president  of  U.S. 
Steel  Corp..  recently  estimated  that  steel 
consumption  in  the  nation  will  grow  only 
about  24%  to  a  total  of  115  million  tons  by 
1976.  If  productivity  gains  over  the  same 
10  years  amount  to  only  A'/i  a  year,  a  rela- 
tively modest  figure  compared  to  the  recent 
Increases  of  nearly  S't,  weU  over  100,000 
Jobs  would  be  lost. 

One  union  man  who  considers  the  100.000 
estimate  far  too  low  is  Walter  J.  Bxirke,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  USW.  He  has  pre- 
dicted that  more  than  half  of  the  present 
Steelworker  Jobs  vrtll  be  eliminated  within 
the  "not  too  distant  future." 

Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.  Just  the  other 
day  dedicated  two  new  blast  furnaces  that 
Illustrate  the  giant  steps  the  Industry  Is  tak- 
ing toward  increased  efficiency.  The  fur- 
naces, named  "Judith"  and  "Ann,"  are  huge 
black  structvu-es  towering  260  feet  at  J&L's 
Aliqulppa  and  Pittsburgh  works,  respectively. 
Refined  iron  ore  Is  fed  Into  the  furnaces,  and 
heating  and  chemical  processes  within  the 
furnaces  produce  molten  iron. 

CUTTING    MANPOWER    NEEDS 

J&L's  new  furnaces  each  can  turn  out 
2,500  tons  of  Iron  a  day.  With  modifications, 
they  can  be  made  to  produce  3,500  tons 
apiece.  Yet  their  crews  are  no  larger  than 
those  of  nearby  older,  less  advanced  furnaces 
that  turn  out  a  third  to  a  half  as  much  iron 
a  day.  In  effect.  Iron  produced  In  the  new 
furnaces  requires  only  a  third  to  a  half  the 
manjxiwer  needed  to  make  iron  in  the  older 
furnaces. 

The  contrast  is  even  sharper  In  the  case 
of  the  basic  oxygen  furnace,  which  Is  replac- 
ing the  open  hearth  used  for  almost  a 
century  in  the  U.S. 

About  two-thirds  of  steel  made  in  the  U.S. 
at  present  comes  from  open  hearth  furnaces. 
In  which  molten  Iron  and  scrap  are  refined 
Into  steel  with  heat  from  burmng  gas.  All 
major  U.S.  producers,  however,  are  now  in- 
stalling basic  oxygen  furnaces,  and  the  open 
hearth  Is  swiftly  losing  ground  to  the  BOP. 
Ten  years  ago  BOP's  accounted  for  about 
2.5  percent  of  the  nation's  steel  produc- 
tion; by  1964  the  figure  was  12  percent;  this 
year  it  will  soar  to  about  25  percent. 

A  basic  oxygen  furnace  Is  a  giant  pear- 
shaped  vessel  In  which  molten  Iron  and  scrap 
are  placed.  A  lance  then  Is  lowered  Into 
the  furnace,  and  pure  oxygen  Is  blasted  Into 
the  mixture,  raising  the  temperat\ire  of  the 
furnace  and  greatly  speeding  the  refining 
process.  With  about  the  same  number  of 
crewmen,  a  basic  oxygen  furnace  can  turn 
out  as  much  steel  In  1  hour  as  a  comparable- 
sized  open  hearth  can  produce  In  6  to  8 
hours. 

CONTINUOUS  casting 

Most  threatening  of  all  from  the  Steel- 
worker  point  of  view,  however.  Is  continuous 
casting.  A  debate  Is  under  way  in  the  steel 
Industry  over  how  fast  technical  problems 
Involved  In  the  process  will  be  solved,  but 
no  one  doubts  that  within  a  decade  or  so  It 
will  be  widely  adopted.  In  continuous  cast- 
ing molten  steel  Is  poured  Into  an  open- 
ended,  water-cooled  mold.  As  the  steel 
passes  through  the  mold.  It  Is  cooled  Just 
enough  to  harden  the  exterior,  which  forms 
a  shell  that  contains  the  liquid  metal  In  the 
center.  The  casting  Is  drawn  continuously 
from  the  mold,  cooled  further  and  cut  into 
appropriate-sized  lengths  for  further  process- 
ing. 

Continuous  casting  eliminates  several  proc- 
esses— povirlng  molten  steel  into  Ingots, 
stripping  the  Ingots  from  their  molds,  heat- 
ing the  Ingots  In  soaking  pits  and  rolling 
them  into  slabs,  blooms  or  billets.  Elimi- 
nated with  these  operations  are  the  Jobs 
of  the  soaking  pit  crew,  the  breakdown  and 
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roughing  mill  craws  and  Tarious  other  work- 
ers who  handle  the  Ingots  as  they  move  from 
one  procasB  to  another.  Koppera'  Mr.  By- 
rom  figures  that  "continuous  casting  requires 
significantly  less  than  one-hair  the  persoiinel 
that  are  required  to  operate  conventional 
faciliUes." 

A  sUff  official  of  the  Steelworkers  Union 
says  continuous  casting  could  eliminate  as 
many  as  10%  to  15%  of  the  Jobs  In  a  typucal 
steel  mill.  Such  a  mill  might  employ  be- 
tween 5.000  and  10,000  workers. 

Computers  are  playing  a  big  role  in  steel 
automation.  They  are  being  used  to  calcu- 
late metallurgical  and  timing  factors  in  BOF 
operations  and  to  help  control  the  opera- 
tions of  scMne  new  blast  furnaces.  They  are 
also  expected  to  be  used  widely  in  the  con- 
tinuous casting  process. 

An  Important  use  of  computers  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  for  control  of  giant  rolUng  mills  that 
reduce  huge  steel  slabs  to  colls  of  sheet  steel. 
Prank  C.  Pennell.  general  manager  of  lie 
systems  control  division  at  Westlnghoiue 
Electric  Corp.,  a  pioneer  in  the  developmtint 
of  computer  control  for  mlUs,  says  flatly 
that  "any  hot  strip  mill  bought  in  the  futi.re 
will  have  a  computer  on  it.  And.  he  adils 
"any  cold  mill  of  any  size  wlU  have  a  coia- 
puter  as  weU." 

Oanputer  makers  like  Westlnghouse  are 
convinced  this  Is  just  the  start  of  their  in- 
volvement in  steelmaklng.  Ultimately,  tliey 
believe,  the  entire  steehnaklng  process  wUl  be 
transformed  from  the  present  "batch"  opera- 
tion, consisting  at  several  relatively  separate 
steps,  into  an  unbroken  computer-coordi- 
nated procew.  In  theory  at  least,  there 
would  be  a  steady  flow  of  materials  through 
the  steel  plant— from  the  BOF  to  the  con- 
tinuous casting  machine  to  the  rolling  mill 
to  the  flnlahing  mill  to  the  loading  doijk 
The  stops  and  storage  between  varioiis  steps 
that  characterize  present  operations  would 
be  eliminated,  along  with  a  large  share  of 
the  present  expense  for  labor. 


September  16,  1966 


CX>NDUCT  OP  OFFICE  OP  EDUCA- 
TION REPRESENTATIVES  IN 
SODTH     CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
communications  from  school  offlcials  in 
my  State,  both  written  and  verbal,  have 
shown  a  clear  pattern  of  harassment  by 
many  representatives  of  the  U.S.  OfSce 
of  Education,  which  is  headed  by  Com- 
missioner Harold  Howe  n.  These  Edu- 
cation Office  r^resentetives  have  been 
in^wctlng  school  facUiUes  to  make  a  de- 
termination regarding  compliance  with 
the  school  integration  guidelines. 

In  late  August,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  T.  C.  Bristow,  superintendent 
of  Sommervllle  School  District  No.  2,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Kruger  of  the 
equal  educational  opportunities  program 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  be  placed  in 
the  CoHCKCssioirAL  Ricord  at  this  point 
In  myremaiics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  letter  con- 
tains some  serious  charges,  and  I  im- 
mediately brought  it  to  the  attenUon  of 
Secretary  John  W.  Gardner,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  received  In  answer  a  letter 
which  merely  stated  general  policy  and 
In  no  way  addressed  itself  to  my  specific 
complaint.    I  have  a«aln  asked  that  this 


specific  incident  be  Investigated  and  slp- 
propriate  action  tcJcen.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  representatives  of 
this  Department,  or  for  any  public  of- 
ficial, to  conduct  themselves  in  other 
than  a  courteous  and  understanding 
manner.  The  school  officials  of  my  State 
are  doing  their  best  to  meet  the  nu- 
merous problems  facing  them.  I  per- 
sonally resent  their  intimidation  by  any 
representative  of  the  ^deral  Govern- 
ment. 

Just  recently,  Supt.  Arnold  W.  Helting, 
of  the  Blackville  Public  Schools  in  Black- 
ville,  S.C,  sent  me  a  report  of  an  inspec- 
tion by  a  Federal  civil  rights  enforcement 
team.  Superintendent  Heiting's  report 
indicates  Uiis  team  showed  little  interest 
in  the  real  problems  of  education  being 
experienced  by  the  school  except  as  they 
might  apply  to  Increased  integration.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  placed 
In  the  CoNGRKssioirAL  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  report  sent  me 
by  Superintendent  Helting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  la  my  under- 
standing Mr.  Kruger  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  his  position  as  director  of 
Area  n — Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina — of  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Program  and  two  new  representatives, 
Mr.  Hugh  Brlmm  and  Miss  Louise  Bos- 
well,  have  been  sent  to  Atlanta  to  handle 
the  program  In  this  area.  While  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  the  so-called  school 
guidelines  exceed  the  authority  granted 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  are  unconsti- 
tutional, I  think  these  new  program  di- 
rectors In  the  Southeast  would  do  well  to 
first  undertake  a  review  of  their  staffs  In 
order  that  those  persons  conducting 
themselves  in  an  Improper  manner  can 
be  removed  immediately. 

The  Charleston  News  k  Courier  at 
Charleston,  S.C,  editorialized  on  Sep- 
tember 6. 1966,  as  follows: 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  North  CaroUna,  recently  told  a 
congressional  committee  of  the  harassment 
he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Howe's 
men.  In  one  Instance,  he  said,  Mr.  Howe's 
agents  demanded  a  complete  reorganization 
of  a  county  school  system,  including  con- 
struction of  two  new  buildings,  within  10 
days. 

It  Is  time  for  America  to  sit  up  and 
take  action  when  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  being  used  to  cajole,  threaten,  and 
otherwise  harass  our  duly  elected  school 
officials.  The  evidence  coming  to  me  sup- 
ports the  opinion  In  the  South  that 
school  board  trustees  and  administrators 
are  faced  with  becoming  mere  Instru- 
ments to  carry  out  the  plans  of  a  cen- 
tralized all-powerful  education  czar  In 
Washington. 

Throughout  South  Carolina  "freedom 
of  choice"  plans  similar  to  those  ap- 
proved previously  by  the  Federal  courts 
are  now  bemg  refuted  by  the  Office  of 
Education  because  enough  race  mixing 
has  not  been  effected  to  satisfy  the  so- 
cial planners.  It  appears  people  are  free 
to  choose  only  so  long  as  their  choice  Is 
acceptable  to  Washington. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  no  au- 
thority  whatever   for   the   issuance   of 


guidelines  which  specify  minimum  per- 
centages of  Negro  pupils  who  should  be 
enrolled  in  Integrated  schools  In  order 
for  freedom-of-cholce  desegregation 
plans  to  be  approved.  This  is  the  basis 
upon  which  scores  of  schools  in  my  State 
and  other  States  have  been  notified  of 
fund  deferrals  for  new  federally  sup- 
ported education  programs. 

Just  recently  the  Washington  Daily 
News  reported  that  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation has  increased  fivefold  during  the 
past  4  years,  from  $701  million  to  $3.4 
billion  in  the  current  request.  Since 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  shortage  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  it  would  seem  they  could  em- 
ploy people  with  enough  bearing  to  per- 
form their  duties  in  a  courteous  and  un- 
dersttuidlng  manner. 

My  files  contain  many  letters  in 
which  school  officials  writing  about  spe- 
cific problems  make  note  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  these  Office  of  Education  in- 
spectors. I  have  also  often  heard  the 
complaint  that  It  is  nearly  Impossible  to 
get  that  Office  to  put  anything  In  writing 
It  seems  they  like  to  do  all  their  business 
over  the  telephone,  and  their  policy  and 
advice  shifts  so  frequently,  school  lead- 
ers do  not  know  what  course  to  follow. 

In  view  of  these  complaints  from  Su- 
perintendents Helting,  Bristow,  Carroll. 
and  others.  Immediate  conslderatlori 
should  be  given  to  removing  all  Office  of 
Education  field  representatives  where 
proper  investigation  reveals  conduct  of 
an  arrogant,  militant,  and  hostile  nature. 
Mr.  Kruger's  transfer  was  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  this  action 
does  not  go  far  enough. 
ExHnrr  1 

SVUMBLVILLK  SCHOOL  DlSTUCT 

No.  2,  CouNTT  or  Dokcbxsrx. 
Summerville.  S.C.  August  16,  1966. 

Mr.  W.  STANI.KT  E:RUGiat. 

Director,    Equal    Educational    Opportunities 
Program.  Departmertt  0/  Health.  Educa- 
tion, ond  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  KaT7Gjea:  At  a  school  board  meet- 
ing on  Monday  night,  August  15,  the  trustees 
went  on  record  expressing  protest  at  the  type 
of  individuals  sent  to  SummervUle  to  inter- 
rogate the  school  board.    They  were  arrogant, 
militant,  hostile  and  showed  obvious  intent 
of   intimidation  toward  the  school  officials. 
The  school  board  had  no  alternative  but  to 
adopt  a  defensive  attitude  toward  these  men 
In  order  to  maintain  their  moral  obligations 
and  respect  to  the  people  of  this  community, 
both  Negro  and  white. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  C.  Bristow. 
Superintendent. 

EXHIBTT    2 

RisvMi  or  Recknt  Visrr  or  Health.  Ebuc.\- 

TION.  AND  WKLTARX  TKAM 

On  15-16  Aug\iBt,  a  team  of  four  men  from 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Office 
visited  Barnwell  County  School  DUtrlcts  19 
and  29.  These  men  were  Mr.  John  Perovlclc. 
Mr.  Elton  Wendell  Ridge,  Mr.  Addison  Wal- 
lace, and  Mr.  Reginal  LewU.  At  5:30  p.m.,  IS 
August  they  met  with  the  following  from  our 
two  districts:  Mr.  Horace  Crouch,  Barnwell 
Coimty  Superintendent.  Mr.  A.  B.  Cooley. 
Superintendent  ef  District  No.  29.  Mr.  Arnold 
Helting,  Superintendent  of  District  No.  19. 
Mr.  Charles  Davis.  Federal  Coordinator  of 
District  No.  19  and  No.  29.  Mr.  EU  Davis. 
Principal  of  Macedonia  Schools.  District  No. 
It.  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Martin,  Seeretaiy.  This 
meeting  lasted  approximately  two  hours. 
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ThU  mseting  was  amn{4d  by  telephone 
with  Mr.  Addlaon  Wallaoe  w  prevloiis  week. 
Tbe  purpose  of  this  meettngt  was  to  (1)  check 
records,  (2)  discuss  complla|])ce  progress.  (S) 
and  dlsctiss  any  problems  wf  may  have.  (See 
attachment  No.  1.) 

To  this  end  the  visiting  44am  (1)  checked 
no  records  or  our  choice  foims  for  the  19e«- 
67  academic  year,  (2)  told  u«  we  were  not  in 
compliance  and  suggested  fcrceable,  xmwork- 
able.  or  unattainable  methods  to  achieve  this 
vague,  undefined  yardstick.  To  each  method 
suggested,  we  pointed  out  that  it  could  not 
be  worked  In  our  district  fxcause  either  of 
school  plant  layout  at  lack  of  money.  When 
we  asked  just  what  would  place  us  in  com- 
pliance, they  would  offer  u»  no  set  goal;  but 
said  that  compliance  would  vwy.  (Must  we 
chase  shadows?)  (3)  We  told  the  team  the 
only  problems  we  had  were  (a)  lack  of  several 
teachers  and  would  hire  any  qualified  teach- 
ers regardless  of  race.  Whem  we  asked  about 
the  Teachers  Corps,  they  said  our  needs  were 
to  have  been  made  known  last  March.  Last 
March  we  had  no  teacher  shortage  nor  a  f  ore- 
leeable  teachw  shortage,  (b)  lack  of  money 
to  pay  our  teachers  on  an  oqulvalent  scale  of 
the  larger  ciUes,  and  to  better  equip  our 
schools  with  much  needed  supplies.  They 
offered  no  solution  to  this,  i 

During  the  team's  stay  lot  the  county,  these 
subjects  were  brought  to  tnind  of  the  team 
and  discussed  at  the  meeti^. 

(1)  The  team  mentioned  unequitable  stu- 
dent distribution  between,  the  two  elemen- 
tary schools  In  district  No.  19.  They  achieved 
their  rough  figures  by  the  niunber  of  chairs 
In  the  rooms.  Macedonia  Elementary  School 
has  Just  completed  a  summer  class  for  pre- 
school children.  In  several  rooms,  chairs 
were  so  placed  to  sit  betweeti  40-50  children. 
The  Blackville  Elementary  School  does  not 
have  its  desks  arranged  taf  the  children  en- 
rolled for  this  forth-comlnig  year.  The  team 
would  not  listen  when  we  tried  to  explain  to 
them  that  both  schools  wotild  have  close  to 
the  30  students  per  classro^tn  goal  set  by  the 
state  of  South  CaroUna  <ome  the  start  of 
school.  I 

(2)  The  team  said  tb4  supplies  In  the 
Macedonia  Schools  were  l|M:klng,  thus  de- 
priving those  attending  children.  The  team 
would  not  listen  when  wp  tried  to  explain 
that  all  three  schooU  are  locking  In  supplies 
and  that  no  one  school  isj  being  given  pref- 
erence to  the  available  sui>plle8. 

(3)  Our  agrlcultAiral  teacher  will  be  teach- 
ing classes  In  both  high  schools  this  coming 
school  year.  This  is  broxight  about  by  two 
reasons;  lack  of  money  to  hire  two  agricul- 
tural teachers  in  our  distitict  and  the  small- 
ness  of  numbers  of  students  attending  this 
course.  The  team's  solution  to  this  teaching 
of  one  teacher  in  two  scbools  would  be  to 
transfer  all  agriculture  !  Students  to  one 
school.  This  Is  unworkable  because  It  would 
eliminate  the  freedom  of  choice  of  schools 
by  the  students  (or  in  pther  words,  force 
students  to  attend  one  or  the  other  school,  or 
conflict  with  other  courssa  deatred  by  these 
students).  Our  solution  iglves  students  the 
freedom  of  choice,  avails  an  agricultural 
class  to  aU  students  and  demonstrated  the 
closeness  our  schools  work  together. 

(4)  Th«  team  suggested  creating  a  three- 
school  system  In  the  district;  that  of  one 
elementary,  one  Junior  high  and  one  senior 
high.  We  tried  to  show  the  team  this  pro- 
posal was  imptossible  because  of  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  present  school  plants;  yet 
the  team  continuously  msntloned  this  as  a 
solution  to  total  IntegraJtlon.  This  system 
is  also  unworkable  by  us  because  it  would 
thus  eliminate  any  freedom  of  choice.  The 
student  would  be  dictated  where  to  go.  We 
believe  with  complete  freedom  of  choice  that 
we  now  do  have,  there ,  kre  no  segregated 
schools. 

(6)  The  team  requeste<l  that  I  ask  teach- 
ers from  one  elemaataov  selMoI  to  teach  In 
the  other  elementary  school.    I  told  them  I 
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wotild  not  because  of  several  reasons:  (a) 
As  long  as  a  teacher  Is  In  a  present  position 
and  hai^y  there,  I  cannot  move  him  because 
then  I  would  begin  to  have  a  morale  prob- 
lem where  I  do  not  have  one  now.  (b)  This 
asking  on  my  part,  as  the  teacher's  employer, 
would  mean  to  him  not  a  mere  request,  but  a 
polite  order.  This  would  eliminate  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  where  the  teacher  desires  to 
work,  (c)  Several  teachers  have  already  in- 
dicated they  would  quit  if  asked  to  relocate 
their  teaching  assignment,  thereby  com- 
poimding  a  local  teacher  shortage.  The 
team  would   not  listen. 

(6)  The  team  asked  If  we  would  arrange 
football  games  to  be  played — I.e. — ^Macedo- 
nia vs.  Blackville  High;  to  have  an  inter- 
mingling of  races  on  the  sports  field.  The 
team  was  surprised  when  we  said  there  were 
three  Negroes  practicing  for  the  Blackville 
High  football  team;  and  that  rules  prohibit 
sports  tecons  from  playing  each  other  within 
the  district;  this  Is  an  indication  of  possible 
lack  of  prior  study  by  this  visiting  team. 

(7)  The  team  mentioned  the  unequltable- 
ness  in  classes  offered  to  the  students  of  each 
high  school.  We  told  the  team  that  with  the 
"choice  of  schools  form"  sent  to  each  student 
In  April,  1966,  In  which  were  listed  courses 
to  be  offered  at  one  school  and  this  should 
be  taken  Into  consideration  when  the  selec- 
tion of  a  high  school  was  made  by  the  stu- 
dent. This  form  letter  was  approved  by  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 
before  sending  to  the  students.  I  also  sent 
a  duplicate  copy  to  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  prior  to  the  de- 
parture of  this  team  from  Washlngtcta,  D.C. 
In  my  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, I  mentioned  by  sending  this  form  to 
his  department  urging  him  to  look  at  it. 
The  contents  of  this  form  letter  sent  to  the 
students  were  not  known  by  the  team;  again 
Indicating  a  lack  of  prior  preparation. 

(8)  The  team  mentioned  a  complaint,  f^at 
of  school  carnivals.  These  are  held  by  the 
P  T  A  to  obtain  working  funds  for  that  orga- 
nization. Without  thes*  funds  most  P  T  A's 
would  be  an  ineffectlng  organization.  The 
elimination  of  these  carnivals  would  greatly 
hamper  another  mentioned  complaint  by  the 
team — that  of  closer  and  greater  contacts  be- 
tween the  parents  and  teachers. 

(9)  The  team  discussed  the  fact  that  par- 
ents of  two  Negro  transfer  students  were 
Ared  from  their  Jobs  as  a  reprisal  for  their 
children's  choice  of  schools.  I  specifically 
asked  the  team  If  they  talked  with  the  in- 
dividuals' employers  to  obtain  both  sides  of 
the  issue.  I  purposely  said  that  without 
both  sides,  no  definite  conclusion  can  be 
made.  The  team  said  they  did  not  talk  with 
the  former  employers  and  would  not.  I  dont 
know  the  reasons  for  the  dismissals  of  these 
parenU,  but  the  team  should  find  out  exactly 
what  these  reasons  were  before  reaching  any 
conclusions. 

(10)  The  team  was  discussing  why  three 
transfer  Negro  students  In  a  particular  school 
failed  last  year.  Mr.  Charles  Davis  asked 
the  team  to  accompany  him  to  show  these 
children's  classroom  work  papers  which  w«e 
still  on  file.  Mr.  Charles  Davis  was  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  three  children  last  year.  The 
t«am  said  they  say  report  cards  showing  that 
these  three  students  were  'B'  level  students. 
After  questioning,  the  report  cards  were  not 
of  the  last  preceding  year's  work.  Mr.  Davis 
said  he  would  also  show  the  team  the  last 
grades  these  children  received  before  trans- 
ferring. The  team  was  not  Interested  In  see- 
ing these  exhibits  and  closed  the  subject  out 
with  an  insinuation  that  either  these  three 
students  were  discriminated  against  or  that 
the  former  aU-Negro  school  these  students 
had  been  attending  was  substandard.  The 
team  could  not  realize  that  it  might  have 
been  the  students  themselves,  or  that  of 
other  numerous  factors. 

(11)  We   listed   for   the  team  the   great 
strides  we  have  already  accomplished  and  re- 


peatedly emphasleed  that  we  shaU  do  every- 
thing within  our  power,  within  the  social 
framework  of  our  community,  and  within 
our  financial  budget  to  give  the  best  educa- 
tion possible  to  all  chUdren  of  our  school 
district  regardless  of  race,  family  background 
or  personal  abilities  of  the  student. 

These  four  gentlemen  who  entered  our  dis- 
trict did  not  come  to  help  us.  It  was  evident 
by  their  lack  of  prior  research,  their  search- 
ing for  half  truths  rather  than  the  full 
truth,  and  their  attitude  of  not  listening  to 
ovLi  limitations  or  explanations. 

Federal  funds  could  very  conceivably  be 
cut  off  for  our  school  district;  but,  II  the 
Federal  Government  sends  c»  denies  aid  to 
schools  by  the  findings  of  men,  who  under 
the  guise  of  a  helping  hand,  report  their 
prearranged  conclTislons,  then  there  Is  noth- 
ing we  in  our  school  systems  can  do. 

Arnold  W.  HxnxNa. 


ARE  AMERICAN  DEFENSE  DOLLARS 
OOmO  TO  COMMUNIST  CHINA? 
Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today  to  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  investigate  fully  all  the 
facts  surroimding  the  procurement  <rf 
military  supplies  In  Hong  Kong  by  the 
Raymond-Monison-Knudsen  combine 
from  Communist-aflUiated  firms.  On 
the  basis  of  information  available  to  me, 
I  requested  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  undertake  an  Investigation  of  the 
Navy's  contract  with  Raymond-Mor- 
rison-Knudsen  for  the  procurement  of 
barges  In  Hong  Kong  to  determine 
whether  any  violation  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  or  of  procurement 
regulations  had  occurred. 

The  report  I  have  received  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  seems  to  me  to 
constitute  an  attempt  to  whitewash  this 
matter,  totally  ignores  the  facts  disclosed 
to  date,  and  Indicates  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  uncover  the  full  story 
behind  this  procurement. 

In  these  circumstances  I  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  make  as  full  a  disclosure 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  American  people 
as  I  am  permitted  to  do  by  the  security 
restrictions  placed  on  much  of  the  data 
by  the  executive  agencies  Involved. 

On  April  21,  1966,  I  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  I  had  learned  that 
the  UJS.  Navy  had  been  making  sub- 
stantial purchases  of  electronic  and  other 
equipment  from  two  firms  which  were 
owned  or  controlled  or  otherwise  affili- 
ated with  Communist  China.  These 
firms  had  been  involved  in  the  diversion 
to  Communist  China  of  Items  purchased 
from  the  United  Staies,  and  these  firms 
had  been  listed  as  "designated  nationals" 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury 
imder  the  Foreign  Assets  Control  Act. 

I  expressed  my  concern  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  this  situation  might 
be  widespread  in  view  of  the  failure  of 
responsible  ofBcials  to  examine  more 
closely  into  the  sources  of  U.S.  procure- 
ment, and  of  the  obvious  inadequacies  of 
existing  procedures  and  Interagency  co- 
ordination. I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that: 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  also 
brightened  by  Indications  that  military  pro- 
curements, other  than  those  of  the  Navy 
Procur«ment  OOce  In  Hong  Kong,  are  taking 
place  without  ceoRlinatton  with  the  U.8. 
Consulate  and  without  Its  knowledge. 


For 
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example.  Raymond-Morrlson-Knudsen,  act- 
ing under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  has 
made  extensive  procurements  In  Hong  Kong. 
A  review  of  the  pertinent  contract  flies  In 
Saigon  by  my  staff  director  disclosed  that 
the  Navy  had  obtained  no  Information  on 
the  subcontractors  Involved  In  the  procure- 
ment. Discussions  with  consulate  personnel 
Indicated  that  no  clearance  had  been  ob- 
tained for  these  firms  from  the  Consulate. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  my  letter 
indicated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  It  was  imperative  to  review  all  pro- 
curements in  Hong  Kong  immediately. 
Including  procurements  from  lower  tier 
suppliers,  and  thereby  to  insure  full  com- 
pliance with  existing  statutes. 

Mr.  Paul  Ignatius,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  replied  to  my  letter  stating 
that  an  investigation  had  been  completed 
and  that  the  results  indicated  existing 
procedures  had  on  the  whole  been  tflfec- 
tlve  in  assuring  compliance  both  witJi  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and  with 
the  Implementing  regulations.  He 
stated  that: 

The  provisions  of  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulation  Section  VI,  Part  4,  have 
been  effectively  Implemented.  Ck>ntract« 
placed  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  have 
consistently  Included  the  clause  set  forth 
in  ASPB  6-403  prohibiting  the  acqulslUon 
of  suppUes  a)  originating  In  Communist 
China  or  b)  transported  from  or  through 
Hong  Kong.  The  clause  contains  a  flow- 
down  provision  to  make  It  applicable  to  sub- 
contracts at  all  Uers. 

Bach  of  the  military  departments  has 
established  procedures  to  assure  thai;  the 
cognizant  contracting  officers  are  alerted  to 
procurements  placed  In  Hong  Kong,  includ- 
ing subcontracts,  and  that  non-ellglble  lists 
are  thoroughly  screened  before  the  procure- 
ments are  approved.  Review  of  recent  pro- 
curements In  Hong  Kong  establishes  that 
there  has  been  compliance  with  these  pro- 
ced  tires. 

With  regard  to  the  two  firms  with 
which  the  Navy  had  contracted,  even 
though  they  had  been  designated  as 
Communist  Chinese  nationals,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  advised 
that  action  had  been  taken  to  eliminate 
them  from  any  further  consideration  for 
Government  contracts. 

This  reply  was  so  obviously  unsatis- 
factory in  not  indicating  a  pursuit  of  the 
inquiry  to  other  subcontractors  that  on 
June  16,  1966, 1  again  wrote  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  calling  attention  to  the 
Information  I  had  received  from  the 
Consul  General  in  Hong  Kong  indicating 
a  likelihood  that  Raymond-Morrlson- 
Knudsen  had  made  substantial  purchases 
imder  Its  contract  with  the  Navy  from 
Communist  firms  in  Hong  Kong.  While 
It  was  difBcult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  did  not  have  the 
same  Information  that  I  had  obtained,  I 
nonetheless  offered  to  make  such  in- 
formation available  to  the  Department  to 
assist  it  in  its  investigation. 

On  August  20,  1966. 1  received  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
which  stated  that  an  investigation  had 
been  made  and  no  evidence  was  found 
that  there  was  a  violation  of  the  law  or 
of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Reg- 
ulations.   The  letter  stated  that: 

Considering  the  bro«d  appUcablUty  of  the 
Foreign  Assets  Control  ReguUtlons.  it  U  con- 


ceivable that  a  portion  of  the  materials  going 
Into  the  construction  of  four  of  the  barges 
purchased  by  the  prime  contractor  may  have 
been  handled  (at  some  subcontract  level)  by 
a  person  who  may  have  been  determined  to 
be  a  "designated  national".  However  we  do 
not  have  investigative  reports  which  give  evi- 
dence of  this  possibility. 

These  general  replies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  constitute  no  attempt 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  uncover 
the  real  situaUon.  They  indicate  an  eva- 
sion of  the  Department's  responsibility 
to  investigate  fully  the  Raymond-Morrl- 
son-Knudsen contract,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  links  between  this  firm  and  the 
Hong  Kong  firms  with  which  it  has  been 
involved. 

Here  is  as  complete  a  summary  of  the 
facts  in  this  matter  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  them,  and  to  the  extent  I 
can  disclose  them  publicly  in  view  of  the 
security  classification  imposed  on  some 
of  these  matters. 

An  examinaUon  of  the  available  rec- 
ords concerning  the  prime  contractor, 
the  subcontracts,  the  sub-subcontrac- 
tors, and. the  sub-sub-subcontracts  in- 
volved in  this  contract  reveals  curious 
and  significant  interlocking  holdings 

On  March  22.  1966.  Raymond-Morrl- 
son-Knudsen. acting  as  purchasing 
agent  for  the  U.S.  Government  under  its 
prime  contract  with  the  Navy's  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks,  issued  a  purchase 
order— No.  VN-6862— for  15  steel  barges 
at  a  cost  of  $60,700  each,  or  a  total  of 
$910,000,  to  Compagnia  de  Navigacion 
Arrojo  S_A.  of  Panama.  This  was  a  ret- 
roactive contract,  since  the  barges  were 
already  under  construcUon— some  had 
even  already  been  completed  and  de- 
livered. 

The  total  ownership  interests  In  the 
Arrojo  Co.  are  not  entirely  ascertainable, 
but  it  Is  definite  that  one  William  A." 
Doust,  a  former  British  naval  captain 
now  living  In  Hong  Kong,  is  the  presi- 
dent of  this  company.  Captain  Doust 
Is  a  British  subject  with  extensive  ex- 
perience in  Shanghai  and  Malaya  In 
dredging  and  shipping.  The  contract 
files  of  the  Office  in  Charge  of  Construc- 
tion in  Saigon,  in  connection  with  con- 
tract No.  VN-6862,  show  that  Doust  had 
obtained  the  endorsement  of  Depart- 
ment of  Navy  officials  In  Washington. 
The  extent  to  which  such  endorsements 
were  factors  in  Doust's  being  able  to  ob- 
tain this  large,  negotiated  subcontract 
from  Raymond-Morrlson-Knudsen  for 
the  construction  of  barges  in  Hong  Kong 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Also  affiliated 
with  the  Arrojo  Co.  in  some  capacity  Is 
one  Louis  Suen  of  Hoi\g  Kong,  concern- 
ing whom  I  will  have  more  to  say  shortly. 
Who  else  may  be  connected  with  the 
Arrojo  Co.  Is  not  known  to  me  but.  be- 
cause of  the  intricate  interlocking  own- 
erships of  the  subcontractors,  the  total 
ownership  of  the  Arrojo  Co.  should  long 
ago  have  been  the  object  of  a  searching 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  address  given  for  the  Arrojo  Co. 
on  the  Navy  purchase  order  for  the  15 
steel  barges  was: 

c/o  Federal  Dredging  and  ReclamaUon. 
Ltd..  Stilte  7,  10th  Floor,  8t.  John's  Build- 
ing 3,  Garden  Road.  Hong  Kong. 
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Shares  in  the  Federal  Dredging  and 
Reclamation.  Ltd..  are  held  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

There  are  74,000  shares  held  by  Wil- 
liam  Alexander  Doust.  Hong  Kong 

There  are  82,500  shares  held  by  Pat- 
ty Suen.  Hong  Kong — sister  of  Louis 
Suen. 

Thel-e  are  74,000  shares  held  by  Louis 
Suen. 

There  are  19.000  shares  held  by  Navi- 
gation Enterprise  Corp..  Ltd. 

There  are  100  shares  held  by  Llnua 
Suen. 

There  are  300  shares  held  by  Chao  Ju 
Pi. 

There  are  100  shares  held  by  Wen 
Chi  Hsuan. 

Total  HK$2,500.000  paid  up.  250  000 
shares. 

Chao  Ju  PI.  who  holds  300  shares  in 
the  Federal  Dredging  and  ReclamaUon 
Ltd.,  is  a  director  of  and  stockholder  In 
Chinese  Arts  &  Crafts.  Ltd..  of  Hong 
Kong,  which  is  a  "national  firm"  des- 
ignated as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act. 

Another  firm  sharing  that  same  office 
space  in  Hong  Kong  with  the  Arrojo 
Co.  and  the  Federal  Dredging  Co.  is  the 
Navigation  Enterprise  Corp..  Ltd.,  the 
shares  of  which  are  held  as  follows- 
Shares  held  by  Patty  Suen,  28,000 
Shares  held  by  Chao  Ju  PI.  10,000. 
Shares    held    by    William    Alexander 
Doust,  1,000. 
Shares  held  by  Louis  Suen,  1.000. 
Shares  held  by  Wen  Chi  Hsuan.  100. 
Shares  held  by  Rodeny  John  Doust  of 
Barranqullla,  Colombia.  100. 

Total  HK$402,000  paid  up,  40,200 
shares. 

Thus,  in  the  three  corporations  shar- 
ing office  space  in  suite  7  on  the  10th 
fioor  of  St.  Johns  Building  in  Hong 
Kong,  there  is  a  curious  intermixing  of 
shareholdings  between  Capt.  WUUam 
Alexander  Doust,  Patty  and  Louis  Suen, 
and  Chao  Ju  PI.  the  latter  having  been 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  have  had  business  dealings  with 
the  Chinese  Conununists. 
But  the  intermixture  goes  further. 
The  Arrojo  Co.,  while  It  held  the  prime 
subcontract  for  the  building  of  the  15 
barges  for  RMK  combine,  did  not  itself 
construct  the  barges.  Ilie  Arrojo  Co. 
subcontracted  with  other  companies  for 
the  actual  construction  of  the  barges. 

Eight  of  the  15  barges  were  to  be  Duilt 
by  Wing  Fat  Development  Corp.,  Ltd., 
another  Hong  Kong  corporation.  A  look 
at  the  stockholders  in  this  corporation 
discloses  again  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Chao 
Ju  Pi  Is  the  principal  stockholder  of  this 
corporation.  According  to  official  Hong 
Kong  records,  the  stockholders  in  Wing 
Fat  Development  Corp.,  Ltd.,  are: 

There  are  3,500  shares  held  by  Chao 
JuPl. 

There  are  500  shares  held  by  Wen  Chi 
Hsuan — also  a  shareholder  In  Federal 
Dredging.  • 

There  are  500  shares  held  by  Chen  Chi 
Chang. 

There  are  600  shares  held  by  Kung 
Ching  Loong. 

Total  HK|500,000,  5,000  shares. 


The  Wing  Fat  Development  Corp.,  Ltd., 
built  these  eight  barges  nt  the  yards  of 
the  Wise  Investment  Co.  The  sharehold- 
ers of  the  Wise  Investment  Co.,  Ltd..  an- 
other Hong  Kong  firm  are: 

Shares  held  by  Chao  Ju  Pi.  4,840. 

Shares  held  by  Wen  Chd,  Hsuan,  120. 

Shares  held  by  William  Alexander 
Doust,  10.  I 

Shares  held  by  Chen  dhi  Chang— also 
a  shareholder  in  Wise  Investment,  10. 

Shares  held  by  Kung  Ching  Loong— 
also  a  shareholder  in  WlUe  Investment, 

10.  I 

Shares  held  by  Liu  Ha^i  Tsing,  10. 
Total  HK$500,000,  5,000  shares. 
The     last     2     name4     stockholders 
transferred  their  20  shaj-es  to  Wen  Chi 
Hsuan  on  April  1. 1965. 

This  strange,  repeatefl  admixture  of 
people  Involved  as  stockholders  In  the 
various  corporations  hawing  a  part  In 
this  contract  for  the  billding  of  these 
15  barges  should  have  given  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  th«  Department  of 
Defense  food  for  thought  and  an  incen- 
tive to  pierce  the  various  corporate  veUs. 
This  the  Department  Of  the  Navy  and 
the  Department  of  Dejfense  have  not 
done.  ' 

Are  the  profits  excessive? 
Are  the  Individuals  involved  acting  on 
their  own  befaalfs  or  ajre  they  "front- 
ing" for  other  Individuals? 
If  so.  for  whom  are  they  fronting? 
Should  not  the  fact  that  part  of  this 
contract  Is  being  fanned  out  to  corpora- 
tions  controlled    by    ao    Individual    of 
known  Chinese  Communist  Involvements 
have  been  of  interest  to  the  Departments 
of  the  Navy  and  I>efense? 

Why  was  not  competitive  bidding  used 
in  lettirig  the  prime  subcontract?  A 
perusal  of  the  contract  files  of  the  Navy 
In  Saigon  shows  that  the  award  of  the 
barge  procurement  to  the  Arrojo  Co.  was 
made  without  obtaining  competitive  bid- 
ding and  without  any  loost  analysis  to 
determine  t^e  reasonableness  of  the 
prices  charged.  The  Jtevy  and  RMK 
made  the  award  to  the  Arrojo  Co.  simply 
by  comparing  the  prices  quoted  by  that 
firm  with  prtces  quoted  by  firms  In  other 
countries  and  concluding  thereby  that 
the  Arrojo  Co.'s  bid  was  reasonable.  How 
can  such  a  comparison  be  considered 
sufficient  safeguard  for  the  American 
taxpayer's  dollar  and  iiequabe  precau- 
tion against  collusion? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  Doust 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  officials 
who  recommended  him  to  RMK? 

Why  was  he  given  endorsements  by 
DOD  officials  enabling  Um  to  enter  Into 
arrangements  with  RMK? 

Who  are  all  the  stockholders  of  the 
Arrojo  Co.  and  do  any  oif  them  have  con- 
flicts of  interest? 

Are  the  allegations  made  by  responsi- 
ble persons  in  Hong  Kong  that  Chinese 
Communist  banks  have  financed  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  these  15  barges  true? 

Were  any  of  the  steel  plates  supplied 
by  the  Wise  Co.,  the  principal  stockholder 
of  which  Is  a  designated  nation,  of  Com- 
munist China  origin? 

The  profits  accrulngi  are  also  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

The  RMK  combine,  operating  on  a 
prime  cost-plus  0(mtrai^t  with  the  Navy, 


with  a  minimum  fee  of  1.7  percent  and 
a  maximum  fee  of  2.46  percent,  merely  by 
letting  the  contract  to  the  Arrojo  Co., 
earned  a  profit  of  between  $15,470  and 
$22,386. 

The  Arrojo  Co.,  under  the  contract, 
would  collect  $60,700 — HK$333,850 — ^for 
each  barge.  The  Arrojo  Co.  paid  its  sub- 
contractors HK$230,000  each,  netting  a 
neat  HK$103,850  on  each  barge.  The 
subcontractors  themselves  made  enor- 
mous profits  on  these  transactions. 

Thus  the  Hong  Kong  paper  South 
China  Morning  Post  of  March  11,  1966, 
reported  that — 

Many  small  local  shipyards  have  been 
flooded  with  orders  to  build  flat-top  barges 
for  use  in  Salgan  to  cope  with  congestion 
in  the  port  there.  The  orders  were  sub- 
contracted through  certain  agents  that  have 
American  backing,  according  to  reliable 
Boiirces.  .  .  .  The  yards  are  said  to  be 
charging  about  (250.000  for  a  big  barge. 
With  careful  construction  planning,  the 
yards  covUd  make  a  net  profit  of  $100,000. 
or  in  some  cases  as  much  as  (200,000  on  each 
vessel. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  foregoing  brief 
summary  that  sufficient  evidence  ex- 
ists to  establish  that  the  major  sub- 
contractor on  the  barge  construction  Is 
owned  and  controlled  by  an  Individual 
affiliated  with  Communist  China  and 
that  U.S.  fimds  for  this  procurement 
have  been  received  by  him.  I  therefore 
am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  statement  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  it  has 
no  investigative  reports  which  give  evi- 
dence that  the  subcontracts  may  have  in- 
volved a  "designated  national."  The  in- 
formation which  I  have  obtained,  some 
of  which  I  have  now  summarized,  was 
readily  obtainable  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  wish  to 
ascertain  the  real  situation  and  to  dis- 
close the  facts  which  would  show  that 
it  has  been  engaged  in  dealing  with 
Communist  Chinese  firms  and,  through 
Its  procurement  from  such  firms,  has 
fimneled  U.S.  appropriated  funds  to  the 
Chinese  Communists. 


PROPOSAL  TO  EXCHANGE  LANDS  IN 
OREGON  FOR  PRIVATE  LANDS  IN 
POINT  REYES  PROJECT,  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
today  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, for  the  full  Information  of  all  con- 
cerned, a  report  I  have  just  received  from 
the  General  Accovmting  Office  concern- 
ing a  problem  that  arose  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  with  respect  to  the  proposal  to 
exchange  certain  public  domain  lands 
In  Oregon,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  lAnd  Management,  for  pri- 
vate lands  In  the  Point  Reyes  project, 
California. 

Senators  will  recall  that  I  discussed 
this  matter  before,  on  May  12.  1965,  and 
on  April  27,  1966,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  111,  part 
8,  pages  10359-10362,  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  pages  9069- 
9073  of  the  2d  session. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  bearing 
of  those  remarks  on  the  report,  I  ask 


tmanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  at 
that  time  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Recoso,  May  12. 
1985] 
PiTBUC  Lands  fos  Pasks  in  Owboon 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  during  the  past 
several  weeks  a  controversy  has  raged  In  my 
State  involving  the  Biureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement relating  to  Its  policy'  on  the   ex- 
change of  public  lands  needed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  parks. 

In  a  controversy  such  as  the  one  that  has 
prevailed  in  my  State  there  is  a  tendency 
for  aUegatlons  to  be  made  without  the  pres- 
entation of  proof  in  support  of  the  allega- 
tions. 

Therefore,  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  asked  for  a  detaUed  state- 
ment as  to  the  facts  as  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  understands  them,  making  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  did  not  Intend  to  involve 
myself  In  that  controversy  until  I  had  all 
the  facts. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to- 
gether with  a  supplementary  clarifying  let- 
ter, setting  forth  answers  to  the  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  the  Department,  in 
particular  against  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. These  items  have  the  approval  of 
Secretary  Udall  and  Under  Secretary  Carver. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letters 
and  answers  to  allegations  made  in  the  press 
be  Inserted  in  the  Bkcoro  at  this  p<Ant  In 
my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  and 
answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"U.S.  Department  or  the  Inteeio*. 
"BrrsEAU  op  Land  Management, 
"Washington.  D.C.,  April  30, 196S. 
"Senator  Watnc  Morse, 
"U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

"Dear  Senator  Morse:  This  Is  the  addi- 
tional background,  beyond  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  statement,  which  you  asked 
me  to  provide  on  any  proposed  exchange  of 
Oregon  land  under  section  3c  of  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  Act  (Public  Law 
86-«67,  Sept.  13,  1962,  76  Stot.  538). 

"First  let  me  say  this  Birreau  has  not  pro- 
posed any  such  exchange.  It  has  been 
approached  by  a  Mr.  Sweet  about  the  possi- 
bility. There  is  no  pending  formal  appllca- 
tloci  before  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
under  the  section  a(3)  of  the  Secretary's 
regulations  on  Point  Reyes  exchanges  (43 
CFR  2244.5-6).  No  formal  application  may 
be  made  to  this  Bureau  unless  accompanied 
by  a  letter  frtan  the  Park  Service  that  'the 
proposal  appesirs  feasible'  which  statement 
must  accompany  an  application.  No  tenta- 
tive approval  letter  has  been  sent  by  the 
Park  Service  to  anyone  preliminarily  pro- 
posing an  exchange  In  Oregon  and  no  ap- 
plication has  been  filed  with  BLM. 

"I  do  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
this  Bureau  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  am  responsive  to  and  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  and  I  expect  my  staff  to 
be. 

"The  only  preliminary  discussions  I  have 
conducted  with  ttie  one  known  proponent  of 
Point  Reyes  exchange  in  Oregon  were  con- 
ducted at  a  meeting  arranged  by  State 
Director  Getty  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1965  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Mccracken  of 
WFIA  In  attendance,  also  at  Mr.  Getty's 
Invitation. 

"I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  Congress 
sets  policy  for  the  disposal  and  retention  of 
public  lands.  All  actions  taken  to  date  have 
been  fully  within  this  mandate  and  the  Sec- 
retary's regulations. 
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"The  Point  Reyee  Act  states  In  secUon  3c 
that  to  acquire  land  In  Point  Reyes  the  Sec- 
retary may  'convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 
property  any  federally  owned  property  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SecretaJ7  within  Cali- 
fornia and  adjacent  States,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,'  the  section  fur- 
ther requires  the  use  of  fair  market  value 
in  setting  property  values. 

"As  to  the  public  domain  lands  in  Oregon, 
a  series  of  laws  passed  by  Congress  permit 
but  do  not  command  their  disposal  by  sale, 
lease,  or  exchange. 

"Congress  has  not  yet  directed  that  the 
public  dotnaln  lands  in  Oregon  as  it  has  fear 
the  O.  &  C.  lands,  any  strict  limit  on  their 
disposal. 

"Last  year  Congress  enacted  the  Classifica- 
tion and  Multiple  Use  Act  (Public  Law  88- 
607.  Sept.  19.  1964,  78  Stat.  986).  This  law 
directs  the  classification  of  the  public  do- 
main 'In  order  to  provide  for  their  disposal 
or  interim  management'  (title). 

"Under  it  the  Secretary  shall  first  develop 
criteria  to  reach  this  determination.  Then 
'shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  review  •  •  •  the 
public  lands,  in  the  light  of  the  criteria 
*  *  *  to  determine  which  lands  shall  be 
classified  as  suitable  for  disposal  •  •  •  and 
which  lands  he  considers  •  •  •  more  suit- 
able for  retention  in  Federal  ownership  for 
Interim  management.'  The  law  requires  pub- 
lic notice  of  such  proposed  action.  The  act 
expires  on  June  30.  1969.  Thus  It  is  clear 
that  whatever  is  done  under  this  act  is  tem- 
porary and  interim. 

"Collaterally  Congress  elected  to  create  an 
Independent  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  public  domain  and  other  carefully  enu- 
merated lands  (Public  Law  88-606,  Sept.  19, 
1964.  78  Stat.  982). 

"Neither  of  these  acta  repealed  other  laws 
Including  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Point  Reyes  Act. 

"In  order  to  respond  to  all  of  these  acts, 
I  directed  my  staff  last  summer  to  begin  an 
initial  internal  analysis  of  the  BLM  lands. 
"In  Oregon  we  have  made  an  initial  anal- 
ysis which  we  believe  places  an  outside  limit 
of  490,000  acres  out  of  15.426,000  BLM  acres 
which  might  fit  a  transfer  criteria.  Of  this 
amount  50.000  out  of  over  the  2.392,000  acrea 
in  western  Oregon  were  in  the  transfer 
criteria. 

"The  analysis  made  by  the  Oregon  office 
was  designed  to  do  these  things.  Initially 
identify  our  best  blocked  areas  of  over  50 
percent  BLM  ownership — identify  fragment- 
ing areas  with  less  than  50  percent  owner- 
ship— and  identify  possible  transfer  areas 
consisting  of  badly  scattered  lands. 

"This  was  an  Internal  operaUon,  a  first  step 
In  a  larger  long-term  effort  to  help  the  Con- 
gress, the  public  (including  State  and  local 
govemmenta)  and  us  to  plan  a  better  course 
for  Uie  public  lands  future. 

"When  we  have  completed  our  staff  work  of 
these  analyses,  the  law  requires  that  they  be 
formally  brought  before  all  types  of  public 
groups  and  private  organizations  concerned 
with  the  public  lands.  This  will  be  Inde- 
pendent of  any  pending  requests  to  acquire 
public  lands. 

"Specifically  in  western  Oregon,  where  we 
have  246.000  acrea  of  public  domain,  the 
State  director  In  Oregon  has  been  directed 
to  use  the  same  basic  criteria  as  elsewhere 
for  his  analysis.  Lands  which  are  badly 
fragmented  I  consider  generally  the  more  eli- 
gible for  disposal  than  for  retention.  We 
would  hope  that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
Congress  would  agree  that  after  satisfaction 
of  mandatory  grants  to  States,  exceptionally 
high  priority  also  would  be  given  to  their 
use  in  a  way  that  would  permit  us  to  better 
block  up  areas  designated  for  retentimi. 

"Working,  for  example,  through  the  Asao- 
clation  of  Oregon  CounUes  and  especially 
Judge  Lloyd  Rea,  who  is  on  a  National  Ad- 
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vlaory  Board  Council,  we  have  endeavored  to 
give  wide  information  on  what  we  are  under- 
taking. Wide  publicity  has  been  given  to 
these  new  acts  of  Congress  and  to  the  regu- 
lations proposed  under  the  Classification  Act. 
"There  Is  no  secret  plan  afoot.  Congress  is 
preparing  to  get  ita  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  underway  and  we  are  carrying 
out  publicly  the  initial  intent  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  to  define  criteria.  We  also  are 
preparing  basic  data  for  disposal  for  interim 
management  so  we  can  make  reconunenda- 
tlon  to  the  Secretary  so  that  these  hearings 
to  implement  this  part  of  the  law  can  be  set 
in  perhaps  1966. 

"Because  of  all  of  the  misinformation  in 
a  small  part  of  the  press  about  the  Point 
Reyes  exchange  procedure.  I  will  outline 
what  is  Involved.  (43  CPR  2244.5-6  contains 
the  pertinent  regulations. ) 

"Step  1  is  for  the  Point  Reyes  landowner 
to  advise  the  Park  Service  Informally  of  his 
Interest.  Sweet  did  this  in  1960  on  his  un- 
successful California  exchange  proposal.  He 
did  this  again  In  1964. 

"Step  2  is  for  the  landowner  to  describe 
lands  he  may  want  to  select  in  an  exchange. 
Sweet  did  this  on  his  California  proposal  in 
1960.  Thus,  Sweet  today  is  back  at  step  2 
on  his  second  effort  to  effect  an  exchange 
on  lands  in  California  and  Oregon. 

"Step  3  Is  for  Park  Service  and  BLM  to 
consult  and  to  reach  agreement  on  BLM 
lands  that  may  be  studied,  examined  and 
classified.  This  was  done  In  the  1960  Cali- 
fornia proposal.  This  has  not  been  initiated 
in  Sweet's  current  effort. 

"Step  4  Is  for  Park  Service  to  notify  ap- 
plicant that  he  may  file  a  formal  applica- 
tion and  he  does.  This  was  done  In  the 
I960  California  proposal. 

"Step  5  is  to  value  and  examine  the  lands. 
Then  the  applicant  and  the  United  States 
try  to  reach  a  tentative  agreement.  After 
the  valuation  process  in  the  1960  proposal. 
Sweet  and  the  United  States  agreed  on  the 
value  of  his  property  at  Point  Reyes  but  he 
placed  a  much  lower  value  on  the  BLM  prop- 
erty than  we  did.  Sweet  declined  to  accept 
the  Government's  values  and  the  case  was 
closed  in  1963. 

"Step  6  is  for  the  Secretary  to  announce 
he  tentatively  accepts  proposal  and  author- 
ize advertisement  and  makes  the  entire  rec- 
ord of  proposed  exchange  available  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

"Step  7  is  for  the  Secretary  to  receive  views 
Including  protesta. 

"Stop  8  is  for  the  Secretary  to  bold  a  hear- 
ing. If  requested  and  necessary. 

"Step  9  Is  for  the  Secretary  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  exchange. 
"Step  10  la  for  the  titles  to  land  to  be  ex- 
changed. An  'exchange  having  value  over 
$250,000  must  be  reviewed  and  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  and  In  an  Interbureau  exchange 
he  Is  automatically  Involved. 

"The  earliest  possible  time  for  a  iiseful 
public  discussion  with  a  group  such  as  the 
O.  tt  C.  board  of  an  exchange  would  be  at  the 
point  in  step  4  where  the  applicant  files  for 
an  exchange.  Then  there  would  be  some- 
thing reasonably  solid.  The  general  scope  of 
the  lands  both  parties  have  in  mind  for  ex- 
change will  have  been  tentatively  set  and  a 
jKJllcy  review  could  be  helpful.  Until  that 
time  either  party  may  not  have  concluded  as 
to  which  lands  it  seeks  to  exchange.  This 
was  what  I  told  State  Director  Getty.  For 
example,  Mr.  J.  W.  McCracken,  of  Western 
Forest  Industries  Association,  at  tills  time 
would  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
openly  discuss  a  tentative  agreement  on  lands 
and  effect  an  allowable  cut. 

"The  normal  and  proper  time  for  public 
discussion  is  after  step  6.  This  is  the  time 
Congress  wisely  has  set  by  law  for  publication 
and  full  public  discussion.  Then  the  value 
data  la  complete  and  public  scrutiny  on  all 
aspecta  can   be  meaningful.     Valuation  ex- 


perta  and  even  financial  page  writers  would 
have  something  concrete  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss sensibly  then. 

"Tou  asked  that  I  answer  the  allegations  in 
the  press.  These  are  both  numerous  and 
baseless  and  I  am  attaching  a  statement  for 
yoin-use. 

"My  principal  regret  Is  that  this  grandstand 
play  for  headlines  has  tised  both  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  others  in  Oregon  and  this 
Bureau  to  secure  selfish  ends.  A  few  mis- 
guided people  have  as  their  motto  'strike 
now,  analyze  later.' 

"Not  once  since  this  controversy  started, 
except  for  yoiu-  inquiries  and  those  of  a  few 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  Washington 
press  representatives  of  Oregon  papers,  have 
those  in  Oregon  who  have  been  making  pub- 
lic statemente  and  writing  stories,  called  me 
to  get  my  views.  We  have  had  nothing  to 
hide  nor  have  we  hid  anything.  I  never  have 
before  in  my  life  and  I  don't  Intend  to  start 
now. 

"I  deeply  appreciate  the  long  and  construc- 
tive interest  you  have  shown  In  public  land 
programs.  Even  more  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  you  have  asked  for  the  facte  before 
reaching  a  Judgment.  All  of  the  records  of 
the  Bureau  are  open  to  public  scrutiny  and 
should  you  seek  further  facte,  you  need  only 
ask. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Chablzs  H.  Stoddard, 

"Director. 

"Enclosures." 

"blm  answi3»  to  alxxgations  made  im  the 

Press 

"allegatioh 

"1.  BLM  'Is  trading  off  public  domain  lands 
from  western  Oregon  to  pay  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  national  park.'  Already  BLM  has 
approved  some  2.000  acres  In  Curry  County 
for  the  exchange  and  there  Is  more  to  come. 
(Oregonlan  April  25.) 

"FACTS 

"This  Is  not  true.  No  lands  have  been 
traded.  No  application  has  been  filed  with 
BLM  as  required  by  43  CPR  2244.5-6(b)  (8). 
Only  preliminary  discussions  have  occurred 
with  an  exchange  proponent.  Oetty  was  ad- 
vised to  Identify  and  submit  to  the  SD. 
California  a  list  of  public  domain  lands  in 
Oregon  which  he  considered  available  for 
exchange.  This  be  did  on  February  26.  1965. 
The  list  was  prefaced  with  the  conunent  that 
these  lands  'appear  available  for  exchange.' 
The  criteria  to  be  applied  in  the  identtfica- 
tion  of  these  lands  was  to  list  all  lands  for 
which  a  good  case  could  not  be  made  for 
retention  in  Federal  ownership  for  multiple- 
use  management.  This  criteria  was  not  ap- 
plied. The  SD.  California,  in  hU  March  17 
notification  to  the  NPS  of  the  identified 
lands,  merely  supplied  status  sheete  without 
making  a  definite  commitment.  This  is  sig- 
nificant in  that  a  week  later  when  the  SD, 
California,  advised  the  NPS  of  the  lands  in 
California  considered  available  for  exchange, 
he  specifically  stated  that  the  California 
lands  are  available  for  Point  Reyes  ex- 
changes 'and  have  been  so  classified.'  Such 
a  specific  statement  has  yet  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  NPS  concerning  the  Oregon  lands. 

"allegation 
"2.  'At  stake  could  be  the  entire  sustained 
yield  program  of  the  O.  &  C.  lands  which  have 
been  Integrated  with  the  public  domain  being 
put  up  for  grabs.'  (Oregonlan,  April  25.) 

"tacts 
"This  is  not  true.  The  O.  &  C.  and  Coos 
Bay  Wagon  Road  lands  contain  46.079  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  with  an  allowable  cut 
of  1.033  billion  board  feet  harvested  annually 
from  this  2.145.550  acres.  None  of  these  lands 
or  ita  allowable  cut  are  in  Jeopardy.  There 
are  242.000  acres  of  public  domfdn  In  west- 
em  Oregon,  of  which  only  180,000  acres  are 
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commercial  forest.  iThey  provide  a  .094  bil- 
lion board  feet  allowable  cut.  State  Director 
Getty  said,  '2,000  acres  do  not  have  a  large 
and  significant  effect  on  the  allowable  cut.' 
"No  detailed  exaoUnatlon  has  been  made 
on  any  or  aU  of  the  lands.  Mr.  Sweet  ex- 
pressed an  interest,  lor  an  exchange,  thus 
the  exact  impact  cannot  be  stated  cate- 
gorically. Site,  agel  class,  and  stand  com- 
position affect  allovtable  cut  estimates.  My 
present  estimate  bqaed  on  the  only  figures 
used  by  my  staff  14  that  the  lands  sought 
might  value  at  $3  bullion.  If  this  U  cor- 
rect, the  value  la  60  |>ercent  above  the  pres- 
ent value  of  Mr.  sWeet's  land.  Mr.  Sweet 
is  also  Interested  in  some  BLM  tlmberland 
m  California.  Thua  at  the  most  1.300  acres 
would  be  needed,  not  all  of  which  would  be 
in  Oregon.  If  as  n^uch  as  1.000  acres  were 
in  Oregon  the  Impaiot  on  the  allowable  cut 
would  be  about  600^000  board  feet  out  of 
1.127  billion  board  Uet  or  one-half  of  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

"AI 

"3.  'The  reporte  li$ve  brought  to  light  a 
situation  that  repre^tnte  a  potential  danger 
to  our  whole  projjrwn  of  sustained-yield 
timber  In  wester4  Oregon'  (Oregonlan. 
Apr.  25) .  ! 

"t*CTS 

"If  the  transfer  of  some  public  land  to  a 
private  party  so  tha|t  timber  can  be  cut  by 
that  party  represents  such  a  threat,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Governor  of  Oregon  has  It 
within  his  power  toj  require  that  all  private 
timber  be  cut  to  the  same  high  standard 
as  is  practical  on  { Federal  foreeto.  Since 
Oregon  laws  do  not  require  private  sus- 
talned-yleld  management.  I  further  suggest 
that  the  Governor  present  such  a  model  law 
to  bis  legislature  for  enactment.  If  such 
a  course  of  action  1^  followed  there  will  be 
no  threat  to  sustalfied  yield  In  the  event 
some  Federal  forest  land  should  be  shifted 
into  private  lands. 

"On  July  10,  1962'  BLM  filed  a  notice  of 
intent  to  withdraw  i  public  domain  land  In 
western  Oregon  from|<Uspo6al. 

"On  October  11,  l»6a.  Governor  Hatfield 
filed  a  vigorous  protest  to  the  withdrawal 
because  the  State  wfcmted  to  select  8,000  of 
these  acres  for  ita  own  use.  Both  the  selec- 
tion and  the  protes^  were  in  his  right. 

"all^sation 

"4.  'Trading  lands'  with  the  Government 
can  be  profitable  if  you  can  get  the  Gov- 
ernment tlmberland*  on  the  basis  of  Gov- 
ernment appraisals,  usually  less  than  the 
value  of  the  actual  timber  Involved. 

"  "ITie  swapping  of  Oregon's  public  domain 
"could"  make  the  late  Al  Sarena  cry  of  public 
giveaway  seem  very  B|naU  to  Oregon'  (Ore- 
gonlan, Apr.  26) .         I 

"MCTS 

"The  timber  Indusity  complains  that  Gov- 
ernment appraisals  ate  too  high.  If  there 
U  competent  evlden««  from  Oregon  officials 
that  our  timber  is  priced  too  low,  I  invite 
them  to  submit  It  wilthln  the  next  60  days, 
and  I  promise  to  coH'ect  It  within  30  days 
thereafter. 

"It  U  Interesting  I  to  note  that  on  Mr. 
Sweet's  first  effort  to  exchange  his  Point 
Reyes  land  for  BLM  land  in  CaUfornla,  he 
failed  to  finally  ngrtt  because  he  thoxight 
the  Government  plaoed  too  high  a  value  on 
Its  property.  I 

"Any  exchange  for  l»olnt  Reyes  is  governed 
by  the  law  and  this  says  In  section  3d  (16 
use.  460o-2(b))  t^mt  fair  market  value 
shall  be  used.  This  |  means  but  one  thing: 
value  baaed  on  current  transaction  evidence 
not  a  giveaway  prlcel  or  a  discount  price. 

"Should  this  exchange  proceed  to  a  point 
where  an  application  is  filed  and  then  go 
to  a  point  where  the  valuation  la  made,  the 
full  appraisal  Is  at  tl^  dlspoaal  of  interested 
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parties  to  make  a  factual  analysis  upon  which 
to  offer  Intelligent  oommente. 

"allecation 

"6.  About  8  weeks  ago.  Charles  Stoddard, 
Director  of  BLM.  came  to  Portland  and  got 
Into  the  final  details  of  the  swap.  (Orego- 
nlan, Aprtl  25.) 

"tacts 

"The  final  details  of  an  exchange  have  not 
been  reached;  In  fact  it  Is  only  In  the  pre- 
liminary discussion  stage.  The  first  and 
only  meeting  Russ  Getty  and  I  had  with 
Sweet  was  held  'about  8  weeks  ago.'  It  was 
In  Portland  on  February  10,  1966,  arranged 
by  S.  D.  Getty  at  the  suggestion  of  J.  W. 
McCracken  of  Western  Forest  Industries.  Mr. 
Vladlmlroff,  district  manager,  Coos  Bay  also 
attended.  I  attended  about  16  minutes  out 
of  2  hours.  It  was  an  initial  meeUng  and 
we  discussed  how  Mr.  Sweet  might  Initiate 
an  exchange  under  terms  of  the  Point  Reyes 
Act.  At  that  time,  application  had  not  been 
made  to  BLM.  On  February  12,  Mr.  Kornelis, 
NPS.  sent  to  BLM,  Oregon,  a  list  of  BLM  lands 
in  Curry  County  presented  by  Mr.  Sweet  to 
NPS.  No  formal  application  has  yet  been 
filed  with  BLM  by  Mr.  Sweet  under  the  Point 
Reyes  procedures.  Ebcchange  appraisal  of 
BLM  lands  In  Oregon  has  not  been  made  nor 
has  BLM  made  an  on-the-ground  examina- 
tion to  determine  whether  ot  not  they  should 
be  used  fc«-  exchange. 

"allegation 
"6.  Complete  secrecy  imposed  by  BLM  of- 
ficials from  Washington,  D.C.,  kept  the  whole 
project  from  local   officials  until   this  past 
week.    (Oregonlan,  Apr.  25.) 

"TACTS 

"No  secrecy  was  Imposed  on  BLM  officials. 
Mr.  Sweet's  Interest  was  known  and  discussed 
by  him  and  others  before  BLM  locally  or  na- 
tionally was  ever  aware  of  his  Interest  in 
Oregon  lands.  An  exchange  cannot  be  con- 
ducted in  secrecy.  When  and  If  Mr.  Sweet 
fUed  an  application  after  Park  Service  cer- 
tificaUon  to  us  the  public  land  office  records 
would  show  this. 

"Prior  to  acceptance  of  an  exchange  by 
BLM  and  the  Department,  public  notice  In- 
cluding newspaper  advertisement  is  required. 
Including  a  registered  notice  to  any  who  may 
have  filed  another  appUcatlon  on  the  lands 
or  have  an  expressed  Interest  therein. 

"There  are  special  situations  on  the  west- 
ern Oregon  pubUc  domain  such  as  the  inclu- 
sion of  these  lands  in  the  forest  management 
plan  and  the  protest  by  the  State  to  a  pro- 
posed withdrawal.  The  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  imposes  new  criteria  on  land 
actions. 

"Normally,  preliminary  exchange  develop- 
mente  are  not  brought  before  the  advistHy 
boards,  in  February  S.  D.  Getty  proposed  to 
conduct  an  early  discussion  with  the  Board. 
My  view  was  that  this  would  be  timely  when 
we  had  all  the  facte. 

"In  retrospect,  an  earlier  thc»x>ugh  review 
with  the  Board  of  all  aspecte  of  possible  use 
affecting  these  lands  would  have  been 
helpful. 

"ALLEGATION 

"7.  'The  meeting  at  Portland  with  Stod- 
dard was  the  first  time  anyone  outside  the 
BLM  office  had  heard  about  disposable 
lands  or  about  a  proposed  project  to  dis- 
pose of  some  11  nUlUon  acres  in  all,  646,000 
acres  oT  them  In  Oregon'  (Oregonlan,  Apr. 
26) . 

"TACTS 

"My  opening  statement  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  February  3, 
1966,  discussed  the  analysis  underway  which 
was  authorized  and  directed  by  the  Congress 
under  the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use 
Act  (78  Stat.  986;  43  U.S.C.  1411).  On  nu- 
merous occasions  since  last  November  I  have 
publicly  mentioned  that  our  horseback  guess 


of  the  acreage  of  land  that  might  be  subject 
to  disposal  was  10  million  acres. 

"The  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act 
dlrecte  this  review.  It  dlrecte  that  no  clasei- 
flcatlon  for  m<»re  than  2,660  acres,  either  for 
Interim  management  or  disposal,  be  made 
unless: 

"1.  Public  notice  is  given  In  the  press  and 
the  Federal  Register  for  60  days. 

"2.  Notice  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  is  not  mandatory 
but  Is  always  given. 

"3.  The  Public  Sale  Act  (Public  Law  8e- 
608)  requires  elaborate  notice  and  work  with 
local  government  and  no  land  may  be  sold 
'untU  zoning  regulations  have  been  enacted 
by  the  appropriate  local  authority.' 

No  lands  have  been  determined  as  dispos- 
able under  the  Classification  and  Multiple 
Use  Act.  AU  BLM  has  done  la  make  ite  own 
first  Initial  analysis  of  lands  In  three 
categories. 

"1.  Best  blocked  holdings — 60  percent  or 
more  BLM  lands.    Most  manageable. 

"2.  Fragmented  lands — less  than  60-per- 
cent BLM  land.  Manageable  but  consolida- 
tions highly  desirable  for  better  manage- 
ment. 

"3.  Transfer  land— scattered  isolated  lands 
more  suitable  for  transfer  to  block  up  BLM 
holdings  or  for  other  similar  purposes  than 
for  retention  and  Interim  management. 

"All  last  fall  and  winter  wide  discussions 
were  conducted  with  groups  and  boards  all 
over  the  West  to  acquaint  them  with  the  re- 
qulremente  of  the  law.  At  each  step  local 
groups  have  been  advised  BLM  wlU  Uy  the 
entire  situation  out  when  the  Initial  analysis 
Is  complete. 

"Specifically,  nearly  all  concerned  agencies, 
organizations,  and  Interested  Individuals  In 
Oregon  were  consulted.  No  strong  objections 
were  voiced  to  any  phase  of  the  multiple  use 
law.  It  received  a  broad  and  searching  re- 
view by  thousands  of  Oregon  citizens. 

"ALLEGATION 

"8.  'Sweet  was  told  to  choose  lands  from 
those  areas  which  had  been  pulled  out  of 
the  public  domain  as  disposable  lands' 
(Oregonlan,  April  1925) . 

"PACTS 

"Sweet  had  a  perfect  right  under  the  Point 
Reyes  Act  to  Inspect  and  Informally  apply  to 
NPS  tor  BLM  lands.  BLM  poeltion  is  that 
it  would  not  even  consider  requeste  In  best 
blocked  areas  but  would  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  an  exchange  in  areas  when  owner- 
ship was  fragmented  and  badly  scattered. 

"No  oommltment  was  made  to  Sweet  by 
BLM  that  any  of  the  lands  he  sought  might 
be  later  approved  for  the  filing  of  an  appU- 
catlon. 

"ALLEGATION 

"9.  'Stoddard  ordemd  the  local  BLM  offi- 
cials to  come  up  with  this  much  (2.240  acres) 
disposable  land  ostensibly  to  Improve  land 
management'  (Oregonlan,  Apr.  25) . 

"TACTS 

"Local  BLM  officials  were  not  told  to  come 
up  with  2,240  acres  for  exchange  nor  was 
Getty  directed  to  classify  these  lands  for 
parks. 

"ALLEGATION 

"10.  Getty  said  he  was  'pretty  well  di- 
rected to  classify  the  lands  for  disposal.' 
These  lands  were  going  to  be  iised  to  trade 
fc»'  parks"  (Oregonlan,  Apr.  26). 

"TACTS 

"Getty  was  repeatedly  directed  to  make  a 
more  comprehensive  review  of  aU  the  western 
Oregon  scattered  public  domain  for  disposal 
or  retention  for  interim  management.  As  to 
the  identification  of  lands  suitable  for  Point 
Reyes  exchange,  Getty  was  directed  to  list 
all  lands  for  which  a  good  case  could  not  be 
made  for  retention  In  Federal  ownership  for 
multiple  use  management. 
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"Getty's  poelUon  wm  that  virtually  every 
acre  of  the  346,000  public  domain  acrea  In 
western  Oregon  were  needed  for  forest  man- 
agement despite  the  fact  that  06.000  of  these 
acres  are  not  commercial  f crest. 

"Getty  wanted  to  keep  every  acre  In  BUif 
management  but  would  not  develop  the  type 
tract  by  tract  Justification  required  In  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act. 

"Congress  has  directed  ub  to  look  at  the 
disposal  retention  Issue  squarely. 

"My  position  was  that  the  law  set  proper 
and  reasonable  limits.  It  gives  us  freedom 
to  take  either  route  but  we  must  be  equally 
able  to  defend  a  disposal  or  retention  classi- 
fication before  a  public  bearing  and  public 
scrutiny. 

"On  the  lands  In  question  the  State  dl- 
■  rector,  Oregon  subsequently  sent  a  letter 
to  the  State  director,  California  wblch  con- 
tained every  tract  sought  by  Sweet.  Be 
failed  to  provide  any  analysis  or  make  any 
case  for  retention  which  would  later  enable 
the  Secretary  and  me  to  have  a  meaningful 
and  sensible  discussion  of  the  BLM  i>oeltion 
If  Sweet's  Informal  proposal  came  to  the 
formal  application  stage.  This  Is  In  con- 
trast to  the  procedure  the  State  director, 
California  used  on  BLM  land  where  he  listed 
part  of  the  lands  and  set  forth  his  reasons 
for  not  listing  others. 

"AIXCCATION 

"11.  'Sources  within  the  BLM  report  that 
the  entire  Oregon  lands  swap  baa  been 
turned  over  to  Neal  Nelson,  the  California 
director  for  BLM.' 

"FACTS 

"This  Is  false.  The  State  director,  Cali- 
fornia was  designated  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties between  NPS  and  BLM  only  since  an 
MPS  man  Is  In  California.  Up  until  ^b- 
ruary.  1966,  the  only  Informal  talk  had  oc- 
curred between  BLM  officials  and  Sweet.  In 
view  of  Sweet's  Interest  In  both  States,  the 
assignment  of  coordination  to  the  man  phys- 
ically nearest  the  Park  Service  man  was  a 
proper  and  simple  internal  arrangement. 

"This  action  In  no  way  limited  or  reduced 
the  authority  of  the  Oregon  State  director 
over  the  lands  In  that  State.  Before  and 
after  this  action  this  was  discussed  with  both 
BO'S  and  both  were  Instructed  to  keep  each 
other  closely  advised. 

"aixeoatioh 
"12.  TubUc  domain  receipts  are  available 
to  the  Land  and  Water  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Fund  established  by  Congress  to  provide 
money  for  park  development'  (Oregonlan, 
Apr.  25) . 

"TACTS 

"This  la  Incorrect.  PubUc  Law  88-578 
makes  funds  available  as  follows : 

"1.  Collection  of  fees;  that  Is  user  fees, 
entrance  fees,  and  admissions  fees. 

"2.  Net  proceeds  from  sale  of  surplus  Gov- 
ernment property. 

"3.  Motorboat  fuel  tax. 

"No  public  domain  funds  are  Included. 
Public  domain  Income  In  Oregon  distribu- 
tion: 95  percent  to  the  reclamation  fund;  5 
percent  to  the  State  of  Oregon  (31  TJ.8.C. 
711  (17) ).'  Public  domain  Income  In  Oregon 
In  fiscal  year  1964  was  $1,271,367. 

"aixboatton- 
"13.  'Congress  allotted  $8  million  for  the 
land  purchasers  (Point  Reyes)'  (Oregonlan, 
Apr.  25) . 

'>ACTS 

"Public  Law  87-667  authorized  $14  mUUon 
for  Point  Reyes  acquisition.  8.  1607  by  Mr. 
KtrcRXL  Introduced  March  26,  1966,  and  HJl. 
7061  by  Mr.  CvAvsm  Introduced  April  1,  1965, 
pending  In  this  Congress  would  provide  a 
new  total  authorisation  of  H4.6  million. 
"axjjbgatiom 

"14  'Tacked  on  to  the  bill  was  a  provision 
allowing  the  Interior  Department  to  swap 


lands  to  help  put  the  park  together'  (Ore- 
gonlan, Apr.  26). 

"facts 
"Public  Law  87-657  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  as  the  bill  was  introduced.  The 
exchange  provision  not  tacked  on.  Pursuant 
to  the  act,  one  exchange  has  been  completed 
In  Arizona.  About  20  proposals  are  In  various 
stages  of  consideration  or  action.  The  only 
proposal  that  could  Involve  Oregon  Is  Sweet's 
Informal  one." 

"U.S.  DSFAaTlSENT  Or  THX  INTKUOK, 

"BoxKAu  or  Land  Manaoement, 

"Washington,  D.C.,  May  4. 1965. 
"Senator  Watnk  Mobse, 
"U.S.  Senate. 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Sxnatob  Morse:  A  review  of  my  let- 
ter to  you  dated  April  30  reveals  possible  need 
for  clarification  of  step  1  on  page  4  thereof. 
Step  1  In  the  Point  Reyes  exchange  proce- 
dtire  was  Identified  as  the  Informal  noti- 
fication to  the  National  Park  Service  by  the 
Point  Reyes  landowner  of  his  Interest  In 
consummating  an  exchange  of  lands.  Sweet 
did  this  In  1960  on  his  unsuccessful  Cali- 
fornia exchange  proposal. 

"This  statement  requires  some  explanation 
since  the  Point  Reyes  Act  was  not  enstcted 
until  September  13,  1962. 

"Seizing  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  establish  a 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  Mr.  Sweet,  In 
a  discussion  with  NPS  personnel  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  19C0,  expressed  an  interest  In  effecting 
a  land  exchange  involving  Point  Reyes  lands. 

"On  December  18,  1960,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Seaton  Instructed  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  National  Park 
Service  to  proceed  with  an  exchange  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  private  lands  within  the  pro- 
posed Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Taylcx'  Grazing  Act  (43 
VS.C.  3l6g).  This  was  the  authority  to 
negotiate  for  an  exchange  on  a  priority  basis 
using  the  equal  value  provisions  of  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act.  The  appraisal  for  Sweet's 
Point  Reyes  holdings  was  to  be  on  fair  mar- 
ket value  vrith  the  same  standards  to  apply 
to  the  selected  lands.  Sweet  had  expressed 
an  Interest  In  selecting  California  lands. 

"On  February  16,  1961,  Sweet  filed  a  formal 
application  for  a  private  exchange.  Identified 
by  serial  number  Sacramento  066016. 

"During  the  next  18  months,  the  matter  of 
the  appraisal  of  the  offered  and  selected  lands 
precluded  further  action  on  the  exchange 
application. 

"On  September  12,  1962,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, PLM,  Instructed  the  SD,  California, 
to  contact  Sweet  for  the  purpose  of  having 
him  modify  his  application  since  our  valua- 
tion was  based  on  only  4,266.72  acres  whereas 
Sweet  had  selected  9,679  acres  of  public  do- 
main lands.  O  &  C  lands  were  never  con- 
sidered at  this  time  or  subsequently  for  ex- 
change. 

"A  series  of  extensions  of  time  were  grant- 
ed to  Sweet  to  amend  his  application.  The 
final  extension  of  time  was  granted  to  Au- 
gust 19,  1963.  Having  faUed  to  take  the 
necessary  acUon,  Mr.  Sweet's  appUcatlon 
was  finally  rejected  and  closed  effective  Au- 
gust 19,  1963.  Consequently,  this  applica- 
tion was  always  a  Private  Exchange  ap- 
plication under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

"The  present  negotiations  are  preliminary 
to  a  possible  formal  Point  Reyes  exchange 
application. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Chabi.fh  H.  Stodoaro, 

"Director." 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
speaks  for  Itself.  I  hope  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  proceed,  as  I  understand  It 
Intends  to  proceed,  to  discuss  the  controversy 
with  the  various  Individuals  and  groups  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  who  are  concerned 
about  It. 


From  a  reading  of  the  report  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
acted  In  good  faith,  and  that  there  Is  no 
basis  for  trying  to  compare  this  exchange 
matter  with  the  notorious  Al  Sarena  case  of 
a  decade  ago. 

Some  may  differ  with  the  policies  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  proposed. 
However,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
question  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  and  Its  report.  In  my 
Judgment  sustains  Its  good  faith. 

[From  the  Concressionai,  Rscord,  Apr,  27 

1966] 

The   OriTK  Case  Revtvxd 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  under  the  head- 
ing "The  Getty  Case  Revived,"  I  wish  to  make 
certain  brief  remarlu  prior  to  requesting 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  certain  mat- 
ters In  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  there  occurred 
In  Oregon  the  second  edition  of  the  serious 
controversy  which  erupted  initially  about  a 
year  ago.  Involving  the  status  of  State  Direc- 
tor Russell  Getty  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Many  charges  concerning  an  alleged  plot 
to  have  Mr.  Getty  transferred  to  a  new 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  position  out 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  were  headlined  In  the 
newspapers  of  Portland,  Oreg.  These  stories 
were  followed  up  In  some  quarters  by  de- 
mands that  Director  Stoddard  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  be  either  dismissed  or 
suspended. 

In  respect  to  this  controversy  I  wish  to 
say  that,  I  do  not  "shoot  from  the  hip".  I 
endeavor  to  get  the  facts  before  I  take  a 
position  on  any  Issue.  Following  this  policy, 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  Udall  on  April  26.  ask- 
ing for  a  full  report  on  the  most  recent 
allegations  In  this  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Udall  and  copies  of  the  relevant 
newspaper  Items  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
togtether  with  a  wire  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  April  22,  by  Vernon  8.  White  and  my 
reply  of  that  date  to  him. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows: 

"April  26. 1966. 
"Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
"Secretary  of  Interior, 
"Department  of  Interior, 
"Washington.  D.C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  April  21,  1966,  an 
article  appeared  In  the  Oregon  Journal  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  under  the  caption,  'New 
Row  Breeding  on  Getty.'  This  article  Indi- 
cated, In  effect,  that  there  have  been  conver- 
sations between  Warne  Nunn,  assistant  to  the 
Governor  of  Oregon,  Dean  Arnold  Bolle.  of 
the  University  of  Montana,  and  Lyle  Baker, 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  concerning  the  status  of 
Russell  Getty,  State  director  ot  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Biireau  of  Land  Management. 

"The  Journal  article  alluded  to  an  alleged 
proposal  by  Bolle  and  Baker  to  have  Getty 
transferred  out  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
some  other  bureau  of  land  management 
position.  A  copy  of  the  Oregon  Journal  ar- 
ticle la  enclosed. 

"On  the  following  day,  AjacU  22,  1966,  the 
Oregonlan,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  contained  a 
similar  Item  under  the  heading,  'Current 
Attempt  To  Remove  Getty  Involves  Behind- 
Scenes  "Politics." ' 

"On  April  23,  the  Oregonlan  published  ar- 
ticles, entitled  'Land  Swap  Report  Discussed 
by  Baker,'  'Udall  Denies  Change  In  Status  of 
Getty,'  and  a  third  Item  entitled,  "Three 
Oregon  Solons  Ask  Office  Rental  Account.' 
In  another  portion  of  the  Oregonlan  for 
April  23,  there  followed  a  story  entitled. 
'Hatfield  Calls  for  Dismissal  of  BLM  Head.' 
On  April  24.  an  article  entitled,  "Two  BLM 
Officials  Hear  Oetty  Removal  Slated,'  ap- 
peared In  the  Oregonlan.  Copies  of  all  of 
these  Items  are  enclosed. 


"A  reading  between  the  lines  of  these  news- 
paper stories  creates  the  inference  that  Dean 
Bolle,  as  a  friend  of  wureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Director  StMIdard,  sought  an  ar- 
rang«nent  to  bring  bbout  State  Directs 
Getty's  transfer  from  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  that  this  proposal  was  In  some  way  re- 
lated to  the  report  on  the  Point  Reyes-Curry 
County  land  transfer  I  projxseal  which  is  now 
being  prepared  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

"In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
set  forth  in  these  newspaper  articles,  as  well 
as  the  demands  for  the  dismissal  of  Director 
Stoddard  which  have  emanated  from  Oregon 
sources,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  a  full 
report  on  this  entire  matter  at  your  earliest 
convenience.  I  would  like  to  have  answers  to 
all  of  the  charges  contained  In  the  enclosed 
press  items  and,  in  tixm,  I  shaU  place  your 
report  In  the  Congri^sional  Record  so  that 
It  will  be  available  to  the  public. 

"In  supplying  the  report,  I  believe  It  is 
Important  that  you  incliide  a  statement  by 
Deem  Bolle  so  that  vto  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  his  version  ctf  the  stories  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Oregon  press  with  respect 
to  him.  I 

"A  ^Mcific  point  wnlch  deserves  particular 
attention  is  this:  ift  the  enclosed  Oetty 
Pratt  article  of  Apri)  22  appear  these  state- 
ments :  J 

"  'Getty  has  said  Bolle  offered  him  the  Job 
as  assistant  director  of  the  BLM  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  with  an  Increase  in  pay.  The 
forestry  dean  then  apparently  rettn-ned  to 
Missoula  confident  tihe  deal  had  been  made 
and  called  Nunn  XiM  following  day  to  say 
Getty  was  on  his  wayi 

'"However,  Getty  ^sported  the  whole  con- 
versation to  Stewarta  Udall,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  situation  washed  out.' 

"However,  an  A.  plobert  Smith  story  of 
April  23,  was  also  Itn  the  OregonUn  and 
said  this:  I 

"  'Informed  of  reports  that  Baker  had  ad- 
vanced a  scheme  for  idhifting  Oetty  to  Wash- 
ington, Udall  said  ^e  had  never  heard  of 
any  such  scheme  fr<>$i  either  Getty  or  fr<»n 
Charles  Luoe,  whom  Udall  designated  last 
year  to  Intercede  ai  a  stabilizing  force  In 
the  Stoddard-Getty  dispute.' 

"In  my  opinion,  lit  is  Important  that  the 
confilctlng  reports  as  to  what  Mr.  Getty  did 
or  did  not  say  to  you,  as  mentioned  In  the 
two  newspaper  extraots  quoted  above,  would 
be  particularly  help|Bl  in  setting  the  record 
straight.  I 

"In  view  of  the  f40t  that  I  have  begun  to 
receive  a  large  volume  of  correspondence  on 
this  latest  development  involving  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  In  the  State  of  Oregon, 
I  would  appreciate  a  full  and  detailed  report 
so  that  It  can  be  msfle  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  as  well  as  to  the  constituents  who 
have  communicated' with  me  on  this  matter. 
"Sincerely  yoifxs, 

"Wayne  Morse." 


"Friday's  letter  followed  one  sent  April  18 
by  DxmcAN  to  Stewart  Udall.  The  April 
13  letter  asked  that  Udall  check  rumors 
that  Getty  would  be  transferred  out  of  his 
present  position  'the  day  after  the  election.' 
"Wayne  Nunn,  assistant  to  Gov.  Mark  Hat- 
field, said  Baker,  who  runs  the  University 
of  Montana  timber  marketmg  research  office 
m  the  Terminal  Sales  Building,  called  on 
him,  said  that  an  audit  report  would  b« 
'critical'  of  Getty,  that  this  might  reflect  on 
Gov.  Mark  Hatfield  and  said  It  was  Important 
to  get  Getty  out  of  the  State. 

"Baker  said  any  conversations  with  Nunn 
were  In  the  'Interests  of  the  timber  Industry 
and  the  State  of  Oregon.' 

"Nunn  said  later  that  both  Boll-  and  Baker 
called  on  him  and  Bolle  said  the  situation 
between  Oetty  and  Stoddard  is  deteriorating 
and  that  It  would  be  to  the  Interest  of  the 
State  that  he  leave.  Nunn  quoted  Bolle  as 
saying  he  believed  he  could  arrange  a  trans- 
fer. 

"At  Bolle's  request,  Nunn  said,  he  arranged 
a  meeting  between  Oetty  and  Bolle. 

"Getty,  through  a  spokesman,  said  he  was 
trying  to  keep  the  situation  from  causing 
more  trouble  and  would  have  no  conunent. 
"Professor  Bolle  said  he  knows  Stoddard 
and  merely  hoped  as  a  'third  and  disin- 
terested' party  he  might  be  able  to  help  In 
a  troublesome  situation. 

"He  denied  that  he  offered  to  get  Oetty 
a  transfer  and  said  no  BLM  funds  are  used 
in  operation  of  the  Portland  office,  which  Is 
run  by  Baker. 

"Bolle  denied  that  he  had  made  any  at- 
tempt to  get  Getty  out  of  the  State  and  that 
he  merely  asked  Getty  if  there  was  anything 
he  could  do  and  what  he  (Getty)  wanted 
to  do. 

"He  said  he  has  an  'informal'  relation  with 
Baker,  who  had  told  him  he  had  connec- 
tions in  the  big  liunber  companies  of  Ore- 
gon and  could  interest  them  In  providing 
research  money  for  the  university's  forestry 
school. 

"The  office  which  Baker  occupies  also  has 
the  names  Montana  real  estate  developers 
on  the  door  and  the  building  directory  lists 
the  Summit  Turf  Club  as  also  occupying  that 
office. 

"The  Montana  Governor's  office  said  the 
real  estate  developers  are  also  Interested  in 
establishing  a  horse  race  track  in  Montana. 
"A  spokesman  for  the  Governor  said  the 
university  has  no  record  of  a  BLM  grant 
for  Bolle  and  Baker  but  that  the  Montana 
BLM  office  does  have  a  "BoUe-Baker"  ac- 
count." 
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"[From  the  Oregon!  'Journal,  Apr.  21, 
"New  Row  E  sewing  on  Getty 
'(By  Diifg  McKean) 

"Another  exploslcm  within  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  again  Involving  the  con- 
troversy over  Russell  Getty,  local  BLM  direc- 
tor, appeared  in  the  offing  Thursday  as  Ore- 
gon's Democratic  oongressional  delegation 
asked  for  an  accounting  of  funds  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana(  and  to  a  local  research 
office  of  the  unlventfty. 

"VS.  Representatives  Robert  Ditmcan,  Al 
Ullman  and  Enrra  Orxxn,  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Stoddard,  bead  of  the  BLM,  asked 
for  a  complete  accounting  of  funds  or  ex- 
penses allocated  to  Arnold  Bolle,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Monltana  School  of  Forestry 
and  to  Lyle  Baker,  flko  occupies  a^  office  In 
Portland. 


"(From  the  Oregonlan,  Apr.  22,  1966] 
"CtmaENT  Attempt  To   Remove   Getty   In- 
volves Behind-Scenes  'Politics' 
"(By  Oerry  Pratt) 

"The  Washington,  D.C,  pressure  to  remove 
Russell  Getty  from  his  Job  as  director  of  the 
Btireau  of  Land  Management  in  Oregon  is  on 
again.  This  time  It  has  come  in  a  series  of 
pollUcal  dealings  that  have  officials  In  Ore- 
gon and  Montana  Involved. 

"Getty  is  the  BLM  director  who  Incurred 
the  displeasure  of  BLM's  Chief  Charles  Stod- 
dard last  year  when  Getty  opposed  a  Stod- 
dard project  to  swap  off  Oregon  BLM  timber- 
lands  for  a  parcel  of  Point  Reyes,  Calif.,  land 
m  a  deal  later  known  as  the  'Sweet  Swap.' 

"The  attack  on  Getty  began  to  slnuner 
again  about  3  months  ago  when  an  approach 
was  made  to  Governor  Mark  O.  Hatfield's 
office  to  make  a  deal  to  sit  still  about  the 
removal  of  Getty  from  Oregon. 

"Warns  Nunn,  administrative  assistant  to 
Hatfield,  states  that  Lyle  Baker,  a  Portland 
part-time  television  broadcaster,  former  ad- 
vertising salesman,  made  the  approach  on  be- 
half of  Stoddard.  His  deal,  according  to 
Nunn,  was  that  a  General  Accounting  Office 
rep<»t  on  the  'Great  Swap'  was  being  made 


for  Senatcn-  Wayne  Morse  and  was  about  to 
come  out  with  findings  that  would  be  detri- 
mental to  Hatfield  and  to  Getty. 

"  'Baker  said  that  if  we  would  go  along 
with  a  Getty  transfer,  the  GAO  report  could 
be  kept  quiet,'  Nunn  said.  The  report,  made 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Morse  has  not 
been  made  public. 

"The  Umversity  of  Montana  entered  the 
Getty  get-out  picture  when  Dean  Arnold 
Bolle  of  the  university's  school  of  forestry 
showed  up  In  Salem  with  Baker  for  a  sec- 
ond meeting.  Baker  had  originally  intro- 
duced himself  to  Nunn  and  presented  a  card 
Identifying  him  as  a  special  assistant  to 
the  dean  of  the  University  of  Montana's 
forestry  department. 

"Bolle  asked  Nunn  to  introduce  him  to 
Getty  and  Nunn  called  Getty  to  say  the  dean 
was  coming  to  see  him.  Bolle,  introducing 
himself  as  a  longtime  and  close  friend  of 
BLM  Director  Stoddard,  then  went  to  Getty 
and    began   discussing   Getty's    transfer. 

"Getty  has  said  Bolle  offered  him  the  Job 
as  assistant  director  of  the  BLM  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  with  an  increase  in  pay.  The  for- 
estry dean  then  apparently  returned  to  Mis- 
soula confident  the  deal  had  been  made  and 
called  Nunn  the  following  day  to  say  Getty 
was  on  his  way. 

"However,  Getty  reported  the  whole  con- 
versation to  Stewart  Udall,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  whole  situation  washed 
out. 

"Of  interest  to  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana officials  now  is  how  their  forestry  dean 
became  involved  in  the  Getty  affair  and 
how  BsLker  is  able  to  operate  an  office  in 
Portland  on  the  13th  floor  of  the  Terminal 
Sales  Building  imder  the  title:  'University 
of  Montana.' 

"There  are  several  other  names  on  Baker's 
office  door  under  the  university's;  these  in- 
clude Lincoln  Green  of  Montana,  a  Cali- 
fornia-backed real  estate  promotion  in  Mon- 
tana. 

"On  the  lobby  Index  the  office  is  also  listed 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  'Summit  Tuit 
Club,'  a  horseracing  organization  Baker  has 
told  his  friends  he  is  working  with  to  build 
a  race  track  in  Montana. 

"Dean  Bolle,  who  admitted  Thursday:  'We 
are  paying  Baker  out  of  some  outside  re- 
search funds,'  said  he  was  unaware  of  the 
University  of  Montana  office  in  Portland  and 
was  at  this  time  trying  to  contact  Baker  to 
remove  the  name. 

"UNIVERSITY  RECORDS  SHOW  PAYMENT 

"Bob  Pantzer,  financial  officer  for  the  uni- 
versity, reported  that  the  university  had  paid 
'three  or  four  thousand  dollars,'  to  Baker. 

"  "These  have  been  p«dd  out  of  the  univer- 
sity's foundation  funds  at  the  request  of 
Dean  Bolle  who  told  us  he  expects  to  have 
the  money  restored  from  some  other  outside 
source,'  Pantzer  stated. 

"However,  a  spokesman  for  Gov.  Tim  Bab- 
cock's  office  ^ald  TTiursday,  a  search  of  the 
university's  payroll  and  voucher  system  failed 
to  reveal  any  record  of  payments  to  Baker. 

"Dean  Bolle  admits  he  went  with  Baker  to 
Hatfield's  office  to  talk  of  the  removal  of 
Getty  from  Oregon.  He  said  Baker  had  made 
the  contact  and  that  'I  was  reluctant  to  fol- 
low up.  But  I  was  a  third  party  and  they 
felt  I  could  put  oil  on  troubled  waters.  You 
get  the  feeling  you  can  play  God  a  little  bit,' 
he  said. 

"Bolle  said  he  told  Getty  there  might  be 
some  reasonable  way  to  work  out  the  conflict 
between  Getty  and  Stoddard,  the  BLM  di- 
rector. 'Getty  was  feeling  bitter  and  caught 
in  the  bind,'  the  dean  recalls. 

"  'What  he  really  wanted  was  a  raise  in  the 
BLM  at  a  raise  In  salary,  not  a  lateral  trans- 
fer because  that  would  be  a  punishment.  I 
told  him  I  would  pass  the  word  on.  But  be- 
fore I  could  do  anything  I  found  Getty  had 
gone  to  Washington  and  told  the  Secretary 
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(UdaU)  that  I  had  offered  him  the  Job  of 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  BLM.  I  suppoee  he  n«d 
Into  It  what  was  not  there.' 

"Oetty's  veivion  Is  that  Bolle  appeared  as 
an  oldtlme  close  friend  of  Stoddard's  and 
'simply  said  he  was  hopeful  be  could  w(>rk 
out  some  way  to  get  me  out  of  the  Stiite 
with  an  honorable  promotion.  He  told  me 
It  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  Govenior 
and  to  Senator  Mobsc  If  I  stayed. 

"  'I  told  him  It  was  Impossible,'  Getty  says. 

"  'I  dont  feel  anybody  but  the  Secret^ 
should  be  offering  me  a  promotion,  even  If 
he  clearly  represented  himself  as  a  friend  of 
Stoddard's.' 

"COmUCT   STILL    UNSarlLSD 

"Evidence  of  the  bitter  conflict  that  still 
remains  In  Washington  over  Getty's  stick- 
ing It  out  In  Oregon  was  brought  home  a 
week  ago  by  Ray  Domer,  Douglas  County 
commissioner  and  vice  chairman  of  the  O. 
&  C.  Association. 

"Domer  said  that  while  he  was  visiting 
Stoddard  on  O.  &  C.  business,  the  BLlf  Chief 
called  him  aside  and  told  him  that  he  had 
had  Oerry  peychoenalysed.  He  whispered 
In  my  ear,  'You  know  what,  he's  paia- 
noUc.  •  •  •' 

"Getty,  asked  about  the  remark,  said:  'If 
I  have  been  psychoanalyzed,  I'm  not  aware  of 
it.  That's  the  Interesting  part  of  It.  I  may 
need  to  be.  but  It  hasn't  happened,  not  to 
my  knowledge.' 

"Domer  was  uneasy  about  recounting  tie 
incident  Thursday:  'I  did  want  to  repcrt 
this  back  to  my  association  board  as  part  of 
my  analysis  of  the  O.  &  C.  situation,'  he 
said. 

"The  O.  Sc  C.  advisory  board  In  Oregon  ^vas 
one  of  the  organizations  that  opposed  the 
s«iq>plng  off  of  Oregon  sustalned-yleld  tlm- 
berlanda  to  pay  off  the  California  land  own- 
ers. Their  fear  Is  that  Oregon's  timber- 
lands  could  be  used  for  further  piirchases 
of  parklands  around  the  country,  upset- 
ting the  carefully  planned  stistalned  yield 
program  of  Oregon's  public  tlmberlands.  It 
was  on  this  basis  that  Getty  originally  op- 
posed the  'sweet  swap.' " 

"[Itom  the  Oregonlan,  Apr.  28,  196«1 

"IiAND    Swap   Report    Discussed    bt    Bakkr 

"(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

"Lyie  Baker,  the  contact  man  In  the  at- 
tempt to  remove  Russell  Getty  from  bis  poet 
as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  lifanage- 
ment  In  Oregon,  admitted  Friday  that  he 
had  discussed  the  contents  of  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  on  the  'sweet  swap' 
before  the  repco't  was  even  released  to  the 
Senator  tar  whom  It  was  Intended. 

"Baker  called  at  the  Oregonlan  Friday 
morning  to  tell  his  story  of  the  dealings  that 
led  up  to  an  attempt  to  remove  Russell  Getty 
from  the  BLM  In  Oregon.  In  this  he  recalled 
his  visit  to  Salem  and  a  conversation  with 
Warne  Nunn,  Gov.  Mark  Hatfield's  assistant 
who  has  said  Baker  tried  to  make  a  deal  to 
suppress  the  report. 

"  'All  I  told  Nunn  was  this,'  Baker  said, 
1  understand  the  GAO  report  will  reveal  all 
the  full  facts  and  I  don't  think  that  which 
has  come  out  In  the  newspapers  previously 
will  agree  with  the  GAO  report.' 

"Asked  how  be  managed  to  form  that  Im- 
pression of  a  report  which  to  this  day  is  still 
a  Government  secret.  Baker  replied:  That's 
a  hell  of  a  good  question.  That's  all  I  got  to 
•ay.    You  wouldn't  sandbag  me,  would  you?' 

"Governor  Hatfield  vigorously  opp>oeed  the 
removal  of  Getty  from  Oregon  after  the  BLM 
director  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  BLM 
Chief  Charles  Stoddard  over  a  Stoddard  deal 
to  swap  off  BLM  •ostalned  yield  Umberlands 
In  Ongoa  tor  the  Point  Beyes  parklands  in 
California. 

"Getty  and  Hatfield's  stand  was  that  such 
tampsrlag  with  th«  nutaliMd  yield  timber 


harvest  of  Government  holdings  in  the  State 
wotild  endanger  the  whcde  timber  economy 
of  Oregon. 

"Baker,  who  eame  to  the  Oregonlan  with 
Jean  Btartln  King  (Mrs.  Baker) ,  whose  name 
Is  on  his  office  door  along  with  the  University 
of  Montana's,  said  he  entered  the  Getty  affair 
at  the  request  of  Dean  Amold  Bolle  of  the 
University  of  Montana,  a  longtime  and  close 
personal  friend  of  BLM  Chief  Stoddard. 

"ruNDfl  orraiB)  roa  labor 

"Bolle  has  arranged  to  pay  Baker  for  bis 
work  in  Oregon  out  of  a  University  of  Mon- 
tana foundation  which  reported  this  week 
they  were  prepared  to  pay  Baker  up  to  (6,000 
for  his  work  on  Dean  Bolle's  request.  The 
dean  had  apparently  promised  the  founda- 
tion that  there  would  be  some  funds  return- 
ing from  Baker's  work  to  the  foundation. 

"However  Baker  said  Friday  that  fund  rais- 
ing was  not  part  of  his  duties  with  the  uni- 
versity and  that  he  had  not  raised  a  nickel 
for  the  university.  Asked  how  the  university 
was  to  replace  the  foundation  money  being 
paid  him.  Baker  replied:  'That  Is  the  iml- 
verslty's  problem.'  He  said,  'I  don't  think 
that's  a  fair  question,'  When  asked  how 
much  money  the  university  had  paid  him 
so  far. 

"Baker  said  Bolle  is  a  member  of  Stoddard's 
National  Advisory  Board  to  the  BLM  and  as 
such  had  realized  the  situation  In  Oregon 
was  not  only  confused  but  perhaps  there  was 
something  we  could  do  to  assist  In  straight- 
ening it  out. 

"  'Dean  Bolle  told  me  'Why  dont  you  In- 
vestigate it  as  long  as  you  are  down  In  Port- 
land." '  With  these  instructions  Baker  said 
be  made  his  Initial  pass  at  the  Governor's 
office  where  Nunn  said  Baker  was  told  the 
Governor  was  more  Interested  in  having  the 
GAO  report  published  than  he  was  in  sup- 
pressing the  report.  Baker  never  did  get  to 
see  Hatfield. 

"A  month  later  Baker  appeared  In  Salem 
with  Dean  BoUe  and  then  went  to  see  Getty 
In  a  series  of  negotiations  to  get  Getty  out 
of  the  State. 

"Dean  Bolle  told  the  Oregonlan  Thursday 
that  he  did  not  know  Baker  had  an  office  in 
Portland  and  that  he  was  attempting  to  con- 
tact him  to  have  him  remove  the  University 
of  Montana  sign  from  his  door.  An  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  from  Missoula  Friday 
quoted  Bolle  as  stating  be  hsul  by  then  con- 
tacted Baker  and  aaked  him  to  remove  the 
•Ign.   Baker  denied  this. 

"SIGN  TO  HEMAIN  ON  DOOS 

"Baker  said  he  had  talked  with  Bolle  earli- 
er Friday  and  that  the  dean  had  not  asked 
him  to  remove  the  door  sign  and  that  It 
would  remain  on  bis  door.  Baker  further 
objected  to  this  column  identifying  blm  as  a 
former  advertising  space  salesman.  'I  was 
assistant  publisher  and  marketing  director, 
and  I  would  like  that  corrected.'  he  said. 

"Asked  about  his  activities  with  the  Sum- 
mit Turf  Club  and  the  Lincoln  Green  of 
Montana  real  estate  promotion,  also  listed  on 
that  office  door.  Baker  ttirned  to  Mrs.  Bak- 
er and  said,  "That's  your  partlctilar  activity, 
Jean.  As  you  know,  there  are  two  names  on 
that  door,  and  as  you  know,  my  wife  has  been 
an  active  and  effective  public  relattons  and 
advertising  executive.' 

"To  which  Mrs.  Baker  explained  she  was 
handling  the  publicity  and  public  relations 
for  both  projects. 

"As  a  team,  tx>th  Bakers  have  also  done 
public  relations  and  promotion  work  for 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  UdaU.  This 
was  In  Montana  a  few  months  ago  during 
Udall's  appearance  there.  However,  Baker 
insisted  this  was  work  he  performed  'for  m| 
dean  (BoUe)  and  It  was  done  gratis.'  Hm 
work  Included  arranging  press  conferexkoss 
and  television  appearances  for  the  aecretacy 
of  the  Interior  during  his  stay  in  vt««^«^ 


"Udall  was  expected  to  hold  a  press  confer- 
ence in  Washington  Friday  to  discuss  the 
Stoddard-Getty-Baker  tieup  and  perhaps  it 
will  help  explain  Baker's  calling  card,  left 
at  the  Oregonlan:  'Lyle  Baker,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Dean,  School  of  Forestry,  Wood 
Products  Marketing  Institute,  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula.'  In  the  comer  Is  the 
university  seal  which  says  It  was  founded  in 
1893." 


"(From  the   Oregonlan,   Apr.  23,    1966] 

"Udall  Denixs  Change  in  Status  or  Oettt 

"(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

'TVashington. — Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall,  Friday  disavowed  any  suggestion  of  a 
transfer  or  change  in  the  status  of  Russell 
Geity  as  Oregon  State  director  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

"Udall  told  a  news  conference  he  had  asked 
Assistant  Secretary  Harry  Anderson  to  get 
the  facts  with  respect  to  reports  from  Ore- 
gon of  Government  funds  being  used  to  un- 
derwrite Lyle  Baker,  a  Portland  public  rela- 
tions man.  In  an  attempt  to  move  Getty  out 
of  Oregon. 

"Udall  said  he  requested  the  investigation 
after  receiving  a  telephone  call  on  the  matter 
about  10  days  ago  from  Representative  Rob- 
EXT  B.  Duncan. 

"Anderson,  in  an  interview  after  Udall's 
news  conference,  said  he  had  not  completed 
his  investigation.  He  reiterated  UdaU's  posi- 
tion concerning  Oetty's  status,  saying,  'My 
position  Is  that  I  want  Getty  to  stay  in  Ore- 
gon.' Anderson  has  Jurisdiction  over  BLM 
and  related  land  agencies. 

"STATUS     XTNCRANCED 

"UdaU  said  be  was  'surprised,  even  a  bit 
amazed'  that  anyone  should  believe  'half- 
facts  or  rumors'  about  a  change  in  Getty's 
status.  He  said  that  was  settled  last  year, 
when  he  overruled  BLM  Director  Charles 
Stoddard,  who  had  given  Getty  an  ultima- 
tum to  take  another  Job  In  the  Washington 
office  or  resign. 

"Stoddard,  Friday,  In  an  Interview,  afllrmed 
that  Oetty's  status  will  not  be  changed.  He 
said  the  Interior  Department  would  have  a 
formal  statement  on  the  matter  In  the  near 
future. 

"  "This  Is  a  smear  from  start  to  ftnish,"  de- 
clared Stoddard.  Both  Udall  and  Stoddard 
spoke  highly  of  Arnold  Bolle,  dean  of  the 
school  of  forestry  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, who  reportedly  engaged  Baker.  Udall 
said  Bolle  'Is  close  to  the  Montana  Senators' 
and  well  thought  of  in  academic  circles. 

"Stoddard  denied  that  be  ever  engaged 
Baker  as  a  consultant.  A  check  of  BLM  rec- 
ords showed  no  evidence  that  Baker  has  been 
on  the  BLM  payroll  In  any  capacity. 

"BLM  records  Friday  showed  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  has  received  five  financial 
grants  during  the  past  year  from  BIM  total- 
ing (33.900.  The  university  has  reported 
paying  Baker  some  (5,000. 

"rUNDS    UNCONTROLLED 

"BLM  officials  said  they  bad  no  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  these  contract  funds. 
BLM  records  show  that  the  contracts  with 
the  university  were  granted  for  the  following 
purposes  and  amounts: 

"Thirteen  thousand  doUars  for  a  study  of 
the  economic  tmd  social  effects  of  multiple- 
use:  (16,600  for  research  on  club  moss  con- 
trol; and  (2.000  for  a  similar  purpose;  (3.000 
for  evaluation  of  fire  protection  methods; 
and  (300  for  'Dog  Creek  waterspreader.' 

"Interior  officials,  in  a  word  disavow  Baker 
and  any  activities  be  has  naiiataJtea  re- 
specting Getty. 

"iBfonaed  ct  reports  that  Baker  had  ad- 
vanoed  a  sobeme  for  slilf tlag  Oetty  to  Waah- 
tacton,  Udall  said  he  had  never  heard  of  any 
such  scbeoM  from  either  Oetty  or  from 
Charles  Luce,  whom  UdaU  designated  last 
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year  to  Intercede  as  (  stabilizing  force  In  the 
Stoddard-Getty  dlsj  ite. 

'AUTHOlXrr    LACKINO 

"Anderson,  on  tie  same  subject,  said:  1 
don't  know  where  aaker  has  any  authority 
to  promote  Getty.' 

"Anderson,  who  took  office  since  last  year's 
tlmberland  swap  dilute  that  triggered  the 
Stoddard-Getty  dlmute,  said  be  had  told 
both  men,  'here  is  a'job  to  be  done  in  Oregon, 
and  this  Job  is  bigger  than  peraonaUtles. 
Let's  get  the  Job  done' 

"Asked  whether  be  had  succeeded  yet  In 
getting  Stoddard  ai^d  Getty  to  work  together, 
Anderson  smUed,  ptiffed  on  his  pipe,  and  de- 
clined comment. 

"Meanwhile,  Representative  Wendell 
Wtatt,  Republlcani  of  Oregon,  Joined  Ore- 
gon's three  DemocTAtlc  Congressmen  in  re- 
questing an  accounjting  of  funds  paid  to  the 
University  of  Moittana,  BoUe  and  Baker. 
Wtatt  also  asked  tWall  to  Investigate  a  re- 
port that  Stoddanl  bad  told  an  Oregon 
ooimty  official  that  Stoddard  had  bad  Oetty 
psychoanalyzed."     i  i 

"[From  the  Or«gonlan,  Apr.  22, 19661 
"Thkee  Okegom  BoLons  Ask  OmcE  Rental 

/dCOUNT 

"(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

"Washinoton,  Die. — ^Three  Oregon  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Tnursday  asked  for  an  ac- 
counting of  Govertiment  funds  used  to  fi- 
nance a  Pc»lland  office  occupied  by  Lyle 
Baker,  'under  the  apparent  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Montana.' 

"In  a  letter  to  Cbarles  Stoddard,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Con- 
gressnxen  said  they  understood  the  Portland 
office  was  under  tt)S  direction  of  Amold  W. 
BoUe,  dean  of  tb^  School  of  Forestry  at 
Montana. 

"WhUe  the  lettei  made  no  mention  of  it, 
the  Congressmen  were  reacting  to  reports 
from  Oregon  that  Stoddard  had  used  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  finance  Baker  In  an  at- 
tempt to  get  Russell  Getty,  Oregon  State  di- 
rector of  BLM,  out  et  Oregon. 

"Stoddard  and  Getty  were  the  principals  in 
a  major  bureaucratic  feud  involving  a  pro- 
posed tlmberland  deal  a  year  ago. 

"Thursday's  letter  was  drafted  by  Repre- 
sentative Robert  B.  Duncan,  and  coslgned 
by  Representatives  Korra  Green  and  Al  Ull- 
man.  Democrats.    They  asked  Stoddard: 

"  "WUl  you  please  advise  at  the  earliest  po«- 
slble  time  if  Department  (of  Interior)  funds 
have  been  or  are  being  \ised  directly  or  in- 
directly lii  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  this  office  or  in  the  conduct  of  studies  or 
research  or  of  any^  other  activities  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  by  the  above  Individuals.' 

"The  congressional  letter  also  asked  for  an 
exact  accounting  of  all  payments  to  Baker 
and  BoUe  during  the  past  2  years  with  a  de- 
scription'of  speciflt;  services  rendered." 


"IFrom  the  PcH-tsiind   Oregonlan,   Apr.   23, 
,    19661    - 

"Hatfixld  Calla  roR  Dismissal  or  BLM 
.Head 

"Got.  Mark  O.  [Batfleld  Friday  proposed 
that  Charles  Stodfftrd,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Managemeat,  be  fired  as  a  final  solu- 
tl<m  In  the  long  betttle  between  the  chief  and 
his  Oregon  director,  RusseU  Getty. 

"Hatfield's  blast)  came  amid  stories  of  a 
new  attempt  by  dioddard's  friends  to  have 
Oetty  transferred  itit  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon. 

"Stoddard  azMl  Oetty  dashed  first  in  May 
last  year  over  a  '61M  attempt  to  swap  off 
BLM  Bustalnetf-ylita  tUnteerleims  In  Oregon 
for  Point  Beyes.  OUit..  lands  In  a  deal  known 
as  the  'Sweet  8w4f .'    Hatfield  oppoeed  the 


swap  as  threatening  the  entire  sustalned- 
yleld  timber  harvest  program  In  Oregon. 

"nCTAILe  RXPORTXB 

"He  said  Friday  after  the  Oregonlan  re- 
ported the  details  of  the  Oetty-get-out 
scheme,  'I  cannot  beUeve  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (Stewart  UdaU)  wlU  wish  to  be 
a  party  to  continued  dealings  of  the  type 
apparently  engaged  in  by  one  of  bis-  chief 
administrators.' 

"Naming  Stoddard,  Hatfield  added  'there  is 
need  for  a  change  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
office  of  the  BLM.' 

"Hatfield's  administrative  assistant,  Warne 
Nunn,  revealed  earlier  this  week  that  Lyle 
Baker,  a  Portland  public  relations  man  who 
claimed  to  be  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
University  of  Montana  School  of  Forestry 
Dean  Amold  Bolle,  had  apptroached  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  seeking  to  make  a  deal  to  get 
Getty  out  of  the  State. 

"disavowal  given 

"At  the  same  time  Hatfield  was  letting 
loose  his  blast,  UdaU  in  Washington  dis- 
avowed any  suggestion  of  a  transfer  of  Getty 
from  Oregon. 

"Udall  told  a  press  conference  he  bad  asked 
his  Assistant  Secretary,  Harry  Anderson,  to 
'get  the  facts'  with  respect  to  reports  from 
Oregon  of  Government  funds  being  used 
to  underwrite  the  plot.  This  apparently  was 
the  first  suggestion  made  that  Government 
funds  may  have  been  involved  in  the  (5,000 
the  University  of  Montana  said  it  was  paying 
Baker  out  of  imlversity  foundation  fimds. 

"Udall  said  he  was  surprised,  even  amazed 
that  anyone  should  beUeve  'half  facts  or 
rumors'  about  a  change  in  Getty's  status. 

"Stoddard,  In  an  Interview  of  his  own  Fri- 
day said  'this  is  a  smear  from  start  to 
finish.'  He  said  the  Interior  D^artment 
would  have  a  formal  statement  on  the  mat- 
ter soon. 

"denial  kadi 

"Stoddard  denied  that  be  had  ever  engaged 
Baker  as  a  consultant. 

"Baker,  who  came  to  the  Oregonlan  Friday, 
said  in  a  statement  reported  In  Business 
Editor  Gerry  Pratt's  column,  that  he  had 
acted  as  a  pubUc  relations  man  for  Secretary 
Udall  in  Montana  late  last  year. 

"He  said  he  did  this  'gratis'  at  the  request 
of  Dean  Bolle.  Baker  Introduces  himself 
still  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  dean. 

"It  was  with  Dean  Bolle  that  Baker  visited 
Governor  Hatfield's  office  to  seek  a  deal  to  re- 
move Getty.  Baker  stated,  according  to  Nunn 
that  there  was  a  Government  Accounting 
Office  report  to  be  Issued  for  Senator  Watne 
Morse  which  would  be  detrimental  to  Hat- 
field and  Oetty. 

"Later  Dean  Bolle  himself  caUed  on  Getty, 
posing  as  a  close  and  longtime  friend  of 
Stoddard's,  and  proposed  a  Getty  transfer 
to  Washington,  D.C." 

"April  22,  1966. 
"Vernon  S.  Whitk, 
"Managing  Editor, 
"Western  Timber  Indxiatry, 
"Portland,  Oreg.: 

"With  reference  to  copy  of  your  wire  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  Udall,  I  assure  you  that 
I  never  base  my  actions,  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  upon  unconfirmed  newspaper 
reports. 

"Am  requesting  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
supply  the  facts  concerning  the  BLM  mat- 
ter mentioned  in  your  telegram  and  in  the 
Oregon  press.  As  soon  as  Interior  Depart- 
ment comments  arrive,  I  shaU  make  them 
available  to  the  pubUc  through  the  Con- 
oosaiONAi.  RaooBO. 

nf^ATira  MOMB.** 


"Portland,  Oreg., 

"April  22,  1966. 
"Senator  Watne  Morse, 
"Senate  Office  Building, 
"Washington,  D.C: 

"(Copy  of  telegram  sent  to  Hon.  Stewart 
Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 

"Again  iirge  your  immediate  dismissal  of 
BLM  chief,  Charles  Stoddard.  Exposxire  of 
Stoddard's  surreptitious  attempt  to  deprive 
Oregon  of  services  of  distinguished  State 
Director  Russell  Getty  cripples  public  sup- 
port for  BLM  programs  vital  to  economy  of 
Pacific  Northwest. 

"Western  Timber  Indttstrt, 
"Vi»NON  S.  White.  Managing  Editor." 

"[From  the  Oregonlan,  Apr.  24.  1966] 

"Two  BLM  OmciALs  Hear  Gettt  Removal 
Slated 

"(By  Gerry  Pratt) 

"The  Interior  Department  and  Its  Secre- 
tary, Stewart  Udall  have  disavowed  'any  sug- 
gestion of  a  transfer  or  change  in  stattis'  for 
Russell  Getty,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment director  In  Oregon.  But  at  least  two 
O^gon  BLM  officials  already  have  been  ad- 
vised Getty  will  be  replaced  "after  the  elec- 
tion Is  over.' 

"Getty  has  been  the  target  of  the  BLM 
chief  In  Washington,  D.C,  since  last  May 
when  he  opposed  the  swapping  off  of  sus- 
talned-yleld Government  timber  umts  In 
Oregon  to  pay  for  a  Point  Reyes,  CaUf .,  park 
project  In  a  deal  known  as  the  'Sweet  Swap.' 

"At  that  time  Getty,  who  was  voted  the 
outstanding  Federal  employee  in  Oregon  by 
his  fellow  workers,  was  saved  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  Udall. 

"Udall^  statement  this  past  week  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  moving  Getty  out, 
came  on  the  heels  of  an  attempt  to  make  a 
deal  with  Getty  and  with  Gov.  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field by  Lyle  Baker,  a  Portland  man,  and 
Dean  Amold  Bolle  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana  School  of  Forestry,  a  close  and  personal 
friend  of  Charles  Stoddard,  BLM's  chief. 

"The  two  Oregon  officials  who  were  advised 
Oetty  wlU  be  replaced  are  Theodore  Conn, 
Lakeview  attorney,  and  Henry  Gerber,  Kla- 
math Falls  cattleman.  Conn  is  the  wiUUUe 
representative  on  Oregon  multiple-use  board 
and  Gerber  is  the  chairman  and  cattle  repre- 
sentative. Both  act  as  advisers  to  the  BLM 
as  delegates  to  the  bureau's  National  Ad- 
visory Council  from  Oregon. 

"Conn  e^lalned  bow  they  became  involved 
In  the  Getty  affair. 

"  'OREGON    CETTtNO    8RORTCHANCXO 

"  "We  were  concerned  about  how  things 
were  going  in  Oregon.  We  felt  Oregon  was 
getting  shortchanged  and  things  were  not  as 
they  should  be.  The  relationship  between 
our  State  director  and  Washington  was  such 
that  Oregon  was  suffering.  So  we  made  an 
appointment  to  see  Under  Secretary  (Harry) 
Anderson  and  told  him  we  felt  things  were 
not  right  In  Oregon  and  Oregon  people  and 
Oregon  property  were  suffering,'  said  Conn. 

"  'We  wanted  to  get  the  train  back  on  the 
track.  Anderson  assured  us  that  was  what 
they  wanted  also.  That  was  on  November  17. 
On  November  18,  Director  (BLM  chief)  Stod- 
dard told  Gerber  if  there  was  anything  we 
could  do  to  get  Governor  Hatfield  off  his 
(Stoddard's)  back,  it  would  help. 

"  'Henry  Gerber  said,  "Yes."  we  would  be 
glad  to  get  that  Job  done  If  you  would  try  in 
the  Washington  end  to  get  us  back  on  the 
track  in  Oregon  *  *  *.'  Ooon  recalled, 

"Conn  and  Gerber  then  both  made  a  point 
of  explaining  that  they  felt  the  'lines  are 
strained  and  we  are  not  getting  what  we 
should  and  It's  detrimental  in  Oregon.' 
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"Conn's  concern  Is  over  tbe  future  of  Ore- 
gon's public  lands,  not  so  much  for  any  In- 
dividual Involved,  he  states.  "This  public 
land  Is  bigger  than  any  Individual  and  we 
want  to  see  the  hatchet  burled,'  he  told 
Stoddard. 

"  '  CET    HATFIELD    OFF    UT    BACK 

'"Stoddard  then  told  Conn  and  Oerber: 
"I'm  wllUng  If  you  will  get  Hatdeld  off  my 
back." ' 

"Gerber  then  went  to  talk  to  Wame  Nunn, 
the  governor's  administrative  assistant.  Conn 
says. 

"It  was  more  than  2  months  later  that  Oer- 
ber and  Conn  faced  Stoddard  again,  this  time 
at  the  recent  Riverside,  Calif.,  meeting  ol  the 
Advisory  Council.  Gerber  and  I  arrived  at 
Riverside  and  hunted  Chuck  Stoddard  up, 
and  said:  'We  think  we  have  the  Governor 
off  your  back,'  Conn  recalls.  "How  are  things 
going?' 

"■He  [Stoddard)  said  "I  think  you  have 
too.  But  the  situation  between  the  Washing- 
ton office  and  the  Oregon  office  are  no  better. 
The  conununlcations  have  fallen  down.  The 
only  way  I  can  work  is  through  the  district 
managers.' " 

"Conn  was  startled.  'This  disturbed  me 
greatly,'  he  recalls.  'I  told  Stoddard,  "I 
thought  we  had  this  worked  out.  Is  there 
anything  more  that  can  be  done?" ' 

"  'He  [Stoddard]  then  said,  "You  know  this 
Is  In  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  I  don't 
know  what  will  be  done,  probably  nothing, 
prior  to  the  election." 

"  'I  said,  that  bothers  me,'  Conn  recalls. 

"  "He  then  said,  "Dont  worry  too  much. 
We  will  send  you  a  good  man,  after  tbe  elec- 
tion." I  think  that  is  pretty  nearly  verba  llm,' 
the  Lakevlew  attorney  said,  "I  then  said  that 
there  was  nothing  more  we  could  do  :aow, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  conversation." 

"CLASH     8An>    HtrKTING     STATE 

"Conn,  as  the  wildlife  adviser  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  the  BLM  repre- 
senting Oregon,  claims  Oregon  already  has 
suffered  because  of  the  Stoddard-Getty  clash. 
■He  [Stoddard]  took  the  wildlife  represent- 
ative from  tbe  State  office  of  the  BLM  and 
left  Oregon  without  an  employee  in  the  wild- 
life field  in  the  State  office,'  Conn  claims. 
"That  Is  one  of  the  things  I  complained  about. 
I  talked  to  Russ  Getty  about  that.  After  I 
had  been  complaining,  and  I  did  complain, 
we  most  recently  hired  one.'  Conn  said. 

"  'Very  frankly  Mr.  Pratt,'  Conn  added,  'I 
think  the  public  land  problem  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Oregon  is  concerned  is  bigger  than 
any  one  of  these  individuals.' 

"In  the  meantime,  Getty  remains  on  the 
Job,  so  does  his  immediate  boes  Stoddard — 
and  Stewart  Udall.  who  has  the  final  say.  in- 
dicates things  are  going  to  stay  that  way, 
perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  Oregon." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  GAO 
report  included  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  GAO  report  re- 
deems the  promise  I  made  in  April  1965, 
and  January  1966,  and  later,  to  watch- 
dog and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  Oregon  and  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  OAO  was  requested 
during  the  latter  part  of  1965;  and  on 
Januanr  4,  1966,  In  response  to  press  In- 
quiries at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress,  I  issued  a  press 
release  outlining  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quest I  had  directed  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  that  press  release  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Mobse  Bequests  Oenebai.  Account- 
ing Office  Investigation  of  Charges  Made 
IN  Oregon  on  Point  Retes-Currt  CoxnJTT 
Public  Domain  Land  Exchange  Proposal 
Senator  Morse  today  Issued  the  following 
statement : 

"My  office  has  been  asked  whether  I  have 
requested  the  General  Accouting  Office  to 
Investigate  charges  of  alleged  Improper  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  Department  of  Interior 
officials  and  others  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posal for  the  exchange  of  certain  private 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Point 
Reyes,  California,  National  Seashore,  for 
public  domain  lands  In  Curry  County,  Ore- 
gon. 

"The  answer  Is  yes,  I  have  requested  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  this  matter. 

•■Early  last  year  the  Point  Beyes-Curry 
County  land  exchange  proposal  assumed 
enormous  proportions  in  the  press  of  Oregon 
and  became  Intertwined  with  charges  against 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  connec- 
tion with  the  then  scheduled  transfer  of 
BLM  State  Director  Getty  to  another  post 
In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

"When  the  charges  In  both  cases  were 
hurled  initially,  I  was  asked  by  a  number  of 
people  in  Oregon,  Including  members  of  the 
lumber  Industry,  to  Join  In  protests  against 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I  refused  to 
'shoot  from  the  hip'  and  demanded  that 
the  facts  be  produced.  I  followed  the  orderly 
procedure  of  asking  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  respond  to  the  charges  which 
had  been  made  against  It  on  the  land  ex- 
change proposal  and  the  Getty  matter.  The 
Department  supplied  Its  Item  by  Item  an- 
swer to  these  charges  and  I  placed  the  an- 
swers In  the  Congressional  Record  on  May 
13,  1965  so  that  the  response  of  the  Depart- 
ment could  be  available  to  the  public.  When 
I  Inserted  this  material  In  the  Record,  I 
stated: 

"  'Prom  a  reading  of  the  report  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
acted  In  good  faith,  and  that  there  Is  no  basis 
for  trying  to  compare  this  exchange  matter 
with  the  notorloxis  Al  Sarena  case  of  a  decade 
ago.' 

"It  Ifl  Interesting  to  note  that  to  date  I 
have  not  received  one  Item  of  documented 
evidence  to  refute  the  answers  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"Despite  the  factual  information  I  pto- 
Tided  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May 
12  my  office  has  continued  to  receive  letters 
containing  general  allegations  that  im- 
proper actions  took  place  on  the  proposed 
land  transfer.  In  addition,  this  faU,  a  new 
Republican  magazine,  Emphasis  Oregon,  re- 
kindled the  whole  matter.  Therefore,  I  asked 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  make  a  full 
Investigation  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
hurled  in  the  State  of  Oregon  on  the  ex- 
change matter.  I  specifically  requested  GAO 
to  make  a  penetrating  analysis  which  would 
disclose  whether  any  Improper  or  Illegal  ac- 
tivities were  undertaken  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  so-called 
Point  Reyes-Curry  County  land  transfer  pro- 
posal. 

"The  wild  charges  made  reflected  not  only 
on  the  Department,  but  on  Mr.  A.  W.  Sweet 
of  Sixes.  Oregon,  who  stated  that  as  far  as 
he  knew,  he  proceeded  In  accordance  with 
Departmental  policy  in  expressing  an  Inter- 
est In  making  an  exchange. 

"In  due  time,  I  expect  to  receive  a  full 
report  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
including  an  Indication  as  to  whether  any 


actions  on  the  part  of  any  Department  of 
Interior  official*  Jeopardized  the  public  in- 
terest in  connection  with  this  land  exchange 
proposal.  I  shall  then  transmit  the  report 
to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  which  has 
Senate  Jurisdiction  over  public  domain  land 
transfers." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  obvious- 
ly, due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  report,  I  have  only  taken  a 
brief  look  at  the  material  contained. 
However,  the  GAO  report  will,  I  am  sure, 
speak  for  itself  and  I  present  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  addressed  to  me,  dated  September 
16,  1966,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller     General     of     the 
tJNiTED  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  16, 1966. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  The  accompanying 
report  presents  the  results  of  our  examina- 
tion into  two  land  exchange  proposals  filed 
by  A.  W.  Sweet  Involving  his  property  In- 
terests at  Point  Reyes,  California,  and  public 
lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Department  of  the  Interior,  In 
California  and  Oregon.  The  lands  in  which 
Mr.  Sweet  had  an  Interest  are  within  tbe 
boundaries  of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore, administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Our 
report  also  presents  the  results  of  our  ex- 
amination Into  matters  pertaining  to  the 
controversy  between  Charles  H.  Stoddard,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  Russell  E.  Getty,  the  former 
Director  of  the  Oregon  State  Office.  Bweau  of 
Land  Management,  in  Portland. 

Our  examination  was  made  pursuant  to 
your  initial  request  of  October  15,  1966,  that 
we  inquire  Into  actions  taken  by  officials  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  others  In 
regard  to  the  land  exchanges  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sweet.  We  also  examined  Into  the  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  questions  and  allega- 
tions attached  to  your  supplemental  request 
dated  June  2,  1966.  Congressman  Robert 
B.  Duncan,  who  stated  that  he  was  Joined 
by  Congressman  Al  Ullman,  also  has  re- 
quested us  to  examine  Into  selected  matters 
relating  to  the  controversy  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  Oregon  State  Office.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Congressman  Dun- 
can's request  for  our  examination  was  dated 
April  27.  1966.  Later,  on  July  13,  1966,  Con- 
gressman Wendell  Wtatt  also  requested  us 
to  examine  into  the  controversey.  Each  re- 
quest that  we  received  required  that  we 
consider  essentially  the  same  matters  com- 
mented on  in  this  report.  Identical  reports 
are  therefore  being  sent  on  this  date  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  congressional  dele- 
gation who  has  made  a  request  of  us  for  an 
examination  Into  this  controversy.  Copies 
of  the  letters  of  request  which  we  received 
from  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  are  included  as  appendix 
I  of  this  report. 

The  report  contains  (1)  a  summary  of 
principal  events  and  observations  on  major 
Issues,  (2)  a  synopsis  of  legislation  and  regu- 
lations, which  we  believe  is  essential  to 
proper  understanding  of  the  matters  dis- 
cussed In  this  report,  (3)  an  account  of  the 
negotiations  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  both  land  exchange  proposals,  and  (4) 
an  account  of  events  pertaining  to  the  Stod- 
dard-Oetty  controTersy. 


We  have  attempted  to  obtain  all  evidence 
bearing  on  the  varlo«s  questions  and  aUega- 
tions  relating  to  the  matters  that  we  exam- 
ined. However,  we  found  Instances  of  dis- 
crepancies and  Inconiletencles  in  Information 
obUlned  from  our  interviews  with  Individ- 
uals who  were  present  at  the  same  meetings 
or  who  participated  In  the  same  conversa- 
tions. Such  different  versions  of  what  trans- 
pired at  these  times  could  be  the  result  of 
unclear  or  faulty  recollections,  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  a^  to  what  was  said  and 
took  place,  or  an  attempt  to  emphasize  in- 
dividual views.  I 

We  were  unable  tlo  determine  which   of 
these  factors  was  tiie  cause  In  those  in- 
stances where  Inconsistent  accounts  of  meet- 
ings and  conversatioqa  were  given  to  us  dur- 
ing  Interviews.     Soiqa   of    the    Information 
was  not  subject  to  4*iT»batlon  from  other 
sources.    Accordlnglyi   we   could  not  ascer- 
tain the  validity  of  many  of  the  charges  and 
countercharges  and  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
we  have  obtained  all  evidence  essential  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  proposed  land 
exchanges  and  the  i«lated   Stoddard-Getty 
controversy.     Also,      conclusions     regarding 
these  exchanges  invcflve  assessing,  to  some 
extent,  the  relaUve  values  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
land  acquisition  obJacOves  contrasted  with 
continuation  of  the  wistained-yleld  timber 
management  practice*  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed In  the  State  of  Oregon  up  to  the  point 
of  time  when  this  cofatroversy  evolved.    We 
did  not  attempt  to  assess  the  relative  import- 
ance of  these  objectlvas  and  accordingly  did 
not  draw  conclusions  which  we  believe  In- 
volve a  consideration  of  these  relative  values. 
To  the  extent  deemed  practical,  however  we 
have  been  able  to  make  certain  observations 
which  are  expressed  la  the  accompanying  re- 
port. ^ 

We  have  not  transmitted  this  report  to  the 
numerous  Individuals  Involved  for  their  ad- 
vance review  and  comment.  However,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  ouii  examination,  we  had 
extensive  discussions  with  the  Individuals 
concerned  In  our  atiampt  to  obtain  con- 
firmation or  comment^  on  the  data  obtained. 

We  pUn  to  make  no  JTurther  distrtbuUon  of 
thU  report  unless  copies  are  specifically  re- 
quested and  public  announcement  has  been 
made  concerning  Its  contents  by  a  member  of 
the  Oregon  delegation  [Who  requested  our  re- 
port. I 

Sincerely  yours, 
_  ,       .  I  tMER  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  outhe  United  States. 

ExHiftr  1 
Report  on  ExAMiMATtbii  Into  Certain  Pro- 
posed Lakd  Exchai^ces  for  the  Point 
Ketes  National  SEAaHoas  in  California 
BvMMAV  of  Land  Management  and  Na- 
tional Park  Skrvic«,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

•     IMT&ODI^CnoN 

Purauant  to  requesta  from  Senator  Watnx 
Morse,  dated  October  16,  1986,  and  June  2 
1966;  Congressman  Roosrt  B.  Duncan,  dated 
AprU  27,  1966;  and  Congressman  Wendell 
Wtatt,  dated  July  13,  1966,  (app.  I),  the 
General  Accounting  0«ce  has  examined  into 
matters  pertaining  ta  two  land  exchange 
proposals  filed  by  A.  W.  Sweet  Involving  lUs 
property  Interestc  at  Point  Reyes.  CaUfomla 
which  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Point 
Reyes  NaUonal  Seashore  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  (NP8)  and  pubUc 
lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement (BLM) .  The  pubUc  lands  included 
In  the  propowOs  are  la  CaUfomla  and  Ore- 
gon and  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
respecttve  BLM  State  Offices  located  In  Sac- 
ramento, CaUfomla.  a«id  Portland,  Oregon 
We  also  examined  into  matters  pertaining 
to  the  controversy  between  the  former  Di- 
rector of  BLM.  Charles  jB.  Stoddard,  and  tbe 
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former  Director  of  the  BLM  Oregon  State 
Office,  RusseU  E.  Getty. 

We  have  endeavored  to  compile  a  compre- 
hensive aocoimt  of  (1)  the  negotlaUona  con- 
ducted In  connecUon  with  Mr.  Sweet's  land 
exchange  proposals  and  (2)  the  Stoddard- 
Getty  controversy,  and  to  report  the  perti- 
nent facts  pertaining  thereto.  Our  exami- 
nation included  a  review  of  Department, 
BLM,  and  NPS  records  pertaining  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Point  Beyes  Nattcmal 
Seashore.  We  interviewed  officials  of  the  De- 
partment, BLM,  and  NPS  and  other  inter- 
ested persons.  In  conducting  our  examina- 
tion, we  attempted  to  be  constantly  alert 
to  (1)  circumstances  which  might  be  In- 
dicative of  improper  actions  on  the  part  of 
Federal  employees  and  (2)  any  matters  that 
might  not  have  been  In  accordance  virlth  ap- 
pUcable  laws  and  regulations.  During  our 
interviews  and  in  making  our  examinations 
of  Government  files  and  other  pertinent  doc- 
uments, we  looked  for  indications  that  rele- 
vant InformaUon  may  not  have  been  docu- 
mented and  that  perUnent  records  may  not 
have  been  made  available  to  us  for  examina- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  evidence  we  gathered  was  ob- 
tained through  Interviews  with  individuals 
having   knowledge   of   the    matters    under 
examination,  and  their  testimony  waa  based 
In  large  part  upon  recollection  of  events  and 
discussions  that  occurred  as  long  as  several 
years  prior  to  our  interviews.    In  most  cases, 
statements  that  we  prepared  of  the  inter- 
views were  reviewed  for  accuracy  and  signed 
by  those  Interviewed.    Some  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  during  our  interviews  was  not 
subject  to  corroboration  from  other  sources 
and  we  could  not  ascertain  the  validity  of 
many  of   the   charges   and   countercharges. 
We  found  instances  of  discrepancies  and  In- 
conslstenciee  in  information  obtained  from 
Individual  who  were  present  at  the  same 
meetings  or  participated  In  the  same  con- 
versations,  and  such   different   versions   of 
what  transpired  at  these  times  could  be  the 
result    of   unclear    or    faulty    recollections 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  was 
said  and  took  place,  or  an  attempt  to  em- 
phasize Individual  views.     We  were  vmable 
to  determine  which  of  these  factors  waa  the 
cause  In  those  Instances  where  inconsistent 
accounts  of  meetings  and  conversaUons  were 
given  to  us  during  interviews. 

Although  we  cannot  be  certain  that  we 
Have  obtained  all  pertinent  evidence  bearing 
on  the  various  questions  and  allegations 
made  on  the  matters  that  we  examined  Into 
we  beUeve  that  the  evidence  gathered  Is  suf  ^ 
flclent  to  permit  us  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  major  Issues  Involved. 

The  land  exchanges  Involve  assessing  to 
some  extent,  the  relaUve  values  of  the 'ac- 
complishment of  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  land  acquisition  objectives  as  con- 
trasted with  continuation  of  the  sustained- 
yield  timber  management  practices  which 
had  been  followed  in  the  State  of  Oregon  un 
to  the  point  of  tUne  when  thU  controversy 
evolved.  We  did  not  attempt  to  assess  the 
reUtlve  Importance  of  these  objectives  and 
accordingly  md  not  draw  conclusions  which 
we  believe  involve  a  consideration  of  these 
relative  values. 

We  have  not  transmitted  this  report  to  the 
numerous  individuals  Involved  for  their  ad- 
vance review  and  comment.  However,  during 
the  course  of  our  examination,  we  had  exten- 
sive discussions  with  the  individuals  con- 
cerned m  our  attempt  to  obtain  confirma- 
tion or  commenta  on  the  data  obtained 

Our  review  was  conducted  at  the  De- 
partment, BLM,  and  NPS  Central  Offices  In 

K'inf*!?;  °-^=  "**  ^^^  State  Office  iS 
Portland,  Oregon;  and  the  BLM  District  Of- 
fice In  Cooe  Bay,  Oregon.  The  BLM  CaU- 
fomla State  Office  records  pertaining  to  the 
land  exchange  proposals  were  available  at 
the  Central  Office  for  our  review.    We  also 


Interviewed  i>er8onE  In  Oregon,  Montana, 
and  Washington.  D.C.,  who  are  not  Federal 
employees  but  who  had  Indicated  a  knowl- 
edge or  Interest  In  the  matters  under  review. 
A  listing  of  the  persons  whom  we  Inter- 
viewed during  our  review  Is  Included  as  ap- 
pendix n.  Several  of  these  persons  were 
Interviewed  a  ntmiber  of  times. 

The  principal  officials  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  the  National  Park  Service  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  activities 
discussed  In  this  report  are  listed  in  annen- 
dU  m.  *^*^ 

SUMMARY    OF   PRINCIPAL   EVENTS   AND    OBSERVA- 
TIONS  ON    MAJOR   ISSUES 

Land  exchanges  proposed  by  Mr.  Sweet 
In  February  1961,  Mr.  Sweet  filed  an  ap- 
plication with  BLM  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43  U.S.C.  815) 
for  exchange  of  two  tracts  of  land  at  Point 
Reyes — for  which  he  had  options  to  pur- 
chase— for  BLM  timber  lands  In  California. 
BLM  personnel  appraised  Mr.  Sweet's  offered 
lands  consisting  of  3.050  acres  at  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  $563,500  as  of  December  1960. 
considering  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
lands  to  be  for  timber  production  and  rec- 
reational use.  The  BLM  appraisers  did  not 
consider  the  property  appropriate  for  In- 
tensive residential  development.  Because 
BLM's  valuation  of  the  offered  lands  was 
EUbsUntlally  less  than  Mr.  Sweefs  option 
price  of  $2,027,000  for  purchase  of  the  lands. 
NPS  hired  a  private  fee  appraiser,  Edward 
P.  Morphy  to  appraise  the  lands. 

Mr.  Morphy  estimated  a  fair  market  value 
of  $2,026,650  for  the  lands  as  of  June  1961, 
not  including  timber.  Mr.  Morphy  consid- 
ered the  highest  and  best  use  of  (1)  a  2,510- 
acre  tract  to  be  (a)  for  a-slngle-famlly 
gentleman's  ranch  or  (b)  for  division  Into 
high-density  residential  tracts  In  some  areas 
around  the  lakes  and,  in  the  balance,  low- 
density  gentleman's  farm  estates  and  (2) 
a  540-acre  tract  to  be  a  recreational  area  or 
a  development  of  gentleman's  estates  ranging 
in  size  from  25  to  50  acres.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  BLM.  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment, appointed  George  W.  Mathls,  Chief 
Appraiser,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  review 
the  appraisals  made  by  BLM  and  by  Mr. 
Morphy.  Mr.  Mathls  agreed  with  Mr! 
Morphy's  appraisal,  and  In  July  1961  Mr 
Carver  Informed  BLM  that  further  negotia- 
tions pertaining  to  the  Sweet  exchange  pro- 
posal were  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a 
$2,026,550  evaluation  for  the  properties  at 
Point  Reyes. 

Mr.  Sweet  selected  few  exchange  about 
9.680  acres  of  pubUc  domain  tlmberlands  in 
California.  In  November  1961,  BLM  re- 
ported that  3.808  acres  of  the  selected  lands 
had  an  estimated  fair  market  value  of 
$2,014,900.  In  the  BLM  appraisal  report, 
Neal  D.  Nelson.  CalUornla  State  Director, 
stated  that  these  3.808  acres  of  selected  lands 
were  of  equal  valup  to  the  offered  lands  as 
appraised  by  Mr.  Morphy.  Mr.  Sweet  em- 
ployed Prank  and  Dean  Solinsky,  Inc.,  to 
appraise  the  BLM  lands  that  he  had  selected 
and  additional  acreage  which  had  been 
cleared  of  confllcta  by  BLM.  The  Solinsky 
appraisal  report,  dated  in  January  1962, 
valued  9,916.5  acres  at  $1,956,033.  Subse- 
quently, BLM  reevaluated  Its  appraisal  of 
the  selected  lands,  and  In  July  1962  the  BLM 
Director  advised  Mr.  Carver  that  4.256  acres 
of  BLM  land,  with  a  total  value  of  $2,023,067, 
were  avaUable  for  the  Sweet  exchange.  The 
Increase  from  3.808  to  4,266  acres  was  made 
by  BLM  because  It  was  recognized  that  In- 
experienced timber  cruisers  had  been  used 
originally  for  some  tracts  and  that,  these 
tracts  showed  a  lower  timber  volume  after 
they  had  been  recrulsed.  In  September  1962 
Mr.  Carver  approved  the  valuation  of 
$2,023,067  for  4,25«  acres  of  the  selected 
lands. 
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Federal  officials  and  Mr.  Sweet  continued 
to  negotiate  for  the  propoeed  land  ex- 
change: however,  since  agreement  could  not 
be  reached  on  the  value  of  the  selected 
lands,  the  exchange  application  was  con- 
sidered terminated  in  August  1963. 

In  summary,  based  on  evidence  that  we 
obtained.  Mr.  Sweet  became  interested  in 
the  proposed  land  exchange  through  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  non-Federal  source,  and  there 
are  no  Indications  that  Federal  officials  made 
Improper  commitments  to  Mr.  Sweet  prior 
to  the  filing  of  his  land  exchange  application. 
Becauae  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  varloxis 
methods  used  for  appraising  timber  lands 
and  the  many  Judgment  factors  involved 
In  making  such  appraisals,  we  are  unable 
to  state  with  certainty  whether  the  estimates 
of  value  for  the  offered  and  selected  lands 
approved  by  the  Department  were  the  best 
estimates  of  the  fair  market  value.  BLM 
appraisers  were  apparently  more  conservative 
than  the  Sweet  appraisers  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  offered  lands  and  more  liberal 
In  estimating  the  value  of  selected  lands. 

It  was  not  until  the  Congress  passed  an 
act  In  September  1962  to  esUblish  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  (16  XJ.S.C.  459c) 
that  authority  was  provided  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  exchange  Federal  lands  In  Oregon 
for  private  lands  at  Point  Reyes.  After  nego- 
tiations to  effect  the  exchange  proposed  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
were  terminated.  Mr.  Sweet  expressed  In- 
terest to  NPS  and  BLM  officials  In  exchang- 
ing his  Point  Reyes  lands  for  tlmberlands  In 
California  and  Oregon  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  Act. 

In  December  1963,  Gordan  K.  Patterson, 
an  NPS  realty  officer,  visited  the  BLM 
Oregon  State  Office  to  determine  what  public 
lands  in  Oregon  might  be  considered  suit- 
able for  exchange  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Point  Reyes  legislation.  Blr.  Patterson  was 
advised  by  Oregon  BLM  officials  that  all 
forested  lands  In  western  Oregon  were  under 
an  Intensive  management  program  and  that 
the  disposal  of  any  lands  would  reduce  the 
sustained-yield  allowable  cut. 

Sustained  yield  is  the  management  of  the 
forest  to  ensure  continuous  production  with 
the  aim  of  achieving,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  an  approximate  balance  between 
growth  and  harvest,  either  by  annual  or 
somewhat  longer  periods.  The  allowable  cut 
Is  the  volume  of  timber  that  may  be  har- 
vested from  a  well  managed  and  regulated 
forest  property.  Again,  in  February  1964,  an 
NPS  realty  official.  Thomas  Kornells.  visited 
BLM  Oregon  offices  and  requested  a  list- 
ing of  Oregon  lands  available  for  exchange 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Point  Reyes 
legislation.  Mr.  Kornells  was  furnished  a 
map  showing  the  location  of  BLM  lands,  but 
he  was  told  that  no  forest  lands  in  west- 
em  Oregon   were   available  for  exchange. 

Mr.  Sweet,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Korne- 
lls, prepared  a  listing  of  tracts  of  Umber- 
lands  m  Curry  County,  Oregon,  which  he 
considered  to  be  isolated  and  believed  would 
not  be  essential  to  BLMs  management  pro- 
gram. In  July  1964  Mr.  Sweet  filed  an  In- 
formal proposal  with  NPS  for  exchange  of 
about  2,460  acres  of  land  at  Point  Reyes, 
which  he  had  purchased  in  January  1963 
for  about  4,968  acres  of  BLM  tlmberlands 
In  California  and  about  2,360  acres  of  BLM 
tlmberlands  In  Oregon.  Mr.  Sweet  said  that, 
prtor  to  filing  his  Informal  exchange  pro- 
posal, he  had  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Curry  County  Court  and  that  the  Court  had 
had  no  objection  to  such  an  exchange.  This 
court  administers  the  county  biisiness  and 
Is  composed  of  a  county  Judge  and  two  com- 
missioners. 

It  appears  that,  up  to  the  time  Mr.  Sweet 
filed  his  Informal  exchange  application  In 
July  1964,  NPS  offlclaU  had  actively  pro- 
moted a  possible  exchange:  whereas  BLM 
officials  had,  on  a  number  of  occasions 
Bhown  reluctance  to  support  an  exchange 
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In  August  1964  Joseph  W.  McCracken, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Western 
Forest  Indxistries  Association  (WFIA).  called 
a  meeting  at  Gold  Beach,  Oregon,  to  dis- 
cuss the  propoeed  Sweet  exchange.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  McCracken  was  In  exposition 
to  BLM's  transferring  any  of  Its  lands  In 
western  Oregon  to  private  ownership. 
Statements  of  various  participants  at  the 
meeting  indicated  that  local  lumbermen  and 
others  were  not  opposed  to  the  exchange. 
Mr.  Sweet  attended  this  meeting:  however, 
we  were  advised  that  BLM  officials  did  not 
attend.  The  events  of  this  meeting  were 
reported  In  local  newspapers. 

In  August  and  September  1964,  NPS  was 
advised  by  several  lumber  companies  in  the 
Curry  County  area  that  they  had  no  objec- 
tions to  the  propoeed  Sweet  exchange.  In 
September  1964  the  Ciury  County  Court  ad- 
vised NPS  that  It  favored  the  exchange  be- 
cause of  the  potential  Increase  In  revenue 
to  the  county  from  placing  these  lands  on 
the  tax  rolls.  The  Court  also  pointed  out 
that  local  loggers  were  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  exchange. 

In  summary,  we  observe  that  around  Sep- 
tember 1964  (1)  several  individuals  and 
organizations  In  Oregon  were  aware  of  the 
Sweet  exchange  proposal.  (2)  the  principal 
opposition  to  the  exchange  was  voiced  by 
an  official  of  WFIA,  and  (3)  certain  local  In- 
terests in  the  Coos  Bay  area  were  In  favor 
of  the  exchange. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCracken,  Mr. 
Getty,  Director.  BLM  Oregon  State  Office, 
arranged  a  meeUng  at  the  State  office  on 
February  10.  1965.  to  discuss  Mr.  Sweefs 
land  exchange  proposal.  In  attendance  were 
Messrs.  McCracken:  Getty:  Sweet:  Vladlml- 
roff.  Manager  of  BLM  Coos  Bay  District  Of- 
fice: and  Stoddard,  Director  of  BLM,  who 
said  that  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  met 
Mr.  Sweet  and  that  prior  to  the  meeting 
he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Sweefs  Informal  land 
exchange  proposal.  In  a  memorandum  of 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Sweet  commented  that  Mr. 
McCracken  had  expressed  objection  on  the 
part  of  his  organization  to  any  land  ex- 
change that  would  reduce  the  allowable 
timber  cut  of  lands  administered  by  BLM  In 
Oregon. 

Blr.  Stoddard,  who  said  that  he  had 
stayed  at  the  meeting  for  only  about  15  min- 
utes and  that  he  had  not  been  advised  be- 
forehand that  Mr.  McCracken  had  requested 
the  meeting  or  would  be  present,  pointed 
out  that  scattered  lands  outside  the  deter- 
mined administrative  units  were  available 
for  exchange  in  keeping  with  BLM's  overaU 
policy.  Mr.  Getty  said  that  he  had  not  seen 
Mr.  Sweet's  Informal  proposal  prior  to  the 
meeting.  Memorandums  concerning  the 
meeting  indicate  that  Mr.  Getty  and  Mr. 
Vladimlroff  were  apprehensive  with  regard 
to  the  exchange. 

The  exact  nature  of  Director  Stoddard's 
instructions  to  Mr.  Getty  during  the  week 
following  the  meeting  m  Mr.  Getty's  office  Is 
not  clear  from  the  statements  made.  Mr. 
Getty  contended  that  Director  Stoddard 
Instructed  him  to  personally  redraft  bound- 
aries to  provide  for  a  substantial  selection 
by  Mr.  Sweet  outside  of  areas  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Intended  to  retain.  Mr.  Stoddard 
contended  that  he  Instructed  Mr.  Getty  to 
redraft  the  boundaries  In  accordance  with 
BLM  Instructions  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  of 
September  19.  1964  (43  U.S.C.  1411),  and  that 
any  lands  that  fell  outside  of  such  boundaries 
could  be  considered  for  exchange. 

Mr.  Getty  submitted  a  list  of  Oregon  lands 
to  the  BLM  California  State  Director  on 
February  26,  1966,  and  stated  that  they  ap- 
peared available  for  exchange.  This  list 
consisted  of  2.280  acres  compared  with  2,360 
acres  proposed  for  exchange  by  Mr.  Sweet. 
During  the  following  month  NPS  advised 
Mr.  Sweet  that,  except  for  160  acres,  the  2,360 
acres  of   Oregon    lands   selected  In   his  In- 


formal  application   wer«   available  for  ex« 
change. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  196S,  numerous 
allegations  were  made  In  the  Oregon  news- 
papers concerning  the  Sweet  land  exchange 
proposals.  After  Under  Secretary  Carver 
held  a  public  meeting  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
in  May  1965.  Secretary  Udall  announced  at  a 
press  conference  that  the  Sweet  exchange  "is 
a  dead-letter  at  the  present  time." 

The  critics  of  the  proposed  exchange  of 
western  Oregon  public  domain  lands  for 
private  lands  at  Point  Reyes  presented  a 
number  of  reasons  for  their  opposition. 
However,  the  principal  issue  Involved  In  the 
luior  over  the  exchange  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  potential  effect  that  the  proposed 
Sweet  exchange,  or  similar  future  exchanges, 
might  have  on  the  annual  allowable  cut 
from  Federal  tlmberlands  in  Oregon.  The 
Interests  of  that  part  of  the  timber  Indus- 
try— as  represented  by  WFIA  which  depends 
generally  on  Federal  timber  for  its  operations 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  counties 
receiving  a  portion  of  the  Income  from  the 
sale  of  Federal  timber — could  be  adversely 
affected  by  significant  reductions  In  the 
annual  allowable  timber  cut.  It  appears 
that  some  of  those  opposed  to  the  proposed 
exchange  believed  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  Department  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  the  amount  of  the  allowable  cut  be 
Jeopardized  by  the  disposal  of  Federal  lands. 
Therefore  they  strongly  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed Sweet  exchange,  criticized  Director 
Stoddard  for  considering  such  an  exchange, 
and  supported  Mr.  Getty  because  he  opposed 
the  exchange. 

Our  review  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
proposed  land  exchanges  disclosed  no  evi- 
dence of  secret  meetings  or  what  we  would 
consider  improper  actions  on  the  part  of 
Federal  officials  In  the  conduct  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  exchanges  or  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  values  for  the  offered  and 
selected  lands.  Our  examination  showed, 
however,  that  a  number  of  statements  were 
made  and  actions  taken  by  several  individ- 
uals, both  within  and  outside  the  Govern- 
ment, which  reflected  the  view  points  of 
these  individuals,  and  which,  in  our  opinion, 
had  a  bearing  on  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  consummate  the  land  exchanges 
propoeed  by  Mr.  Sweet.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
whether  the  public  interest  was  served  or 
Jeopardized  by  such  statements  and  actions 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  statements 
made  were  Inaccurate,  or  half  truths,  and 
thus  contributed  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  issues  Involved. 

Stoddard-Getty  controversy 
Personnel  records  show  that  Mr.  Getty  be- 
gan work  with  BLM  In  October  1952  at 
Eugene,  Oregon,  and  that  from  May  1954 
until  the  time  of  transfer  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Portland  office.  Mr.  Getty  served  In 
the  capacity  of  Oregon  State  Director  from 
August  1959  until  June  1966.  Biu-eau  records 
show  that  Mr.  Getty  was  the  only  State  di- 
rector who  had  served  his  entire  career  with 
the  Bureau  in  only  one  State.  Also,  at  the 
Ume  of  our  review,  only  one  other  individual, 
who  has  Indicated  that  he  might  retire,  had 
remained  the  director  of  the  same  State  of- 
fice for  a  longer  period  than  had  Mr.  Getty. 
Since  1955  five  State  directors  have  served 
In  that  capacity  in  more  than  one  State  and 
during  this  time  one  has  served  as  State 
director  in  four  States. 

Director  Stoddard  stated  that  several  times 
during  1963  and  1964,  in  personal  conversa- 
tions that  he  had  with  Mr.  Getty.  Mr.  Getty 
brought  up  the  question  of  whether  he 
(Getty)  might  be  transferred  and  on  these 
occasions  he  Indicated  a  willingness  to  accept 
a  transfer.  In  February  1965  Director  Stod- 
dard advised  Det>artment  officials  of  plans 
for  a  Teorganlzatlon  of  BLM.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  Mr.  Stoddard  advised  Secretary 
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XTdall  that.  In  connection  with  organisational 
planning,  four  Stete  directors.  Including  Mr. 
Getty,  were  being  considered  for  appoint- 
ments to  different  positions. 

During  a  Stote  du^eton  meeting  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  on  April  6  to  7,  1966,  Director 
Stoddard  advised  Mr.  Getty  and  certain  other 
State  directors  that,  pending  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  they  would  be  transferred  to  new 
assignments.  Mr.  Stoddard  advised  us  that 
he  first  offered  Mr.  Oetty  a  position  at  the 
BLM  Central  Office;  however,  Mr.  Getty  said 
that  he  would  prefer  to  work  in  a  field  of- 
fice. Mr.  Getty  was  then  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  assigned  as  State  director  in 
Montana.  At  that  time  Mr.  Getty  advised 
Director  Stoddard  Uhat  he  was  considering 
a  position  as  the  htad  of  the  Forest  Man- 
agement Department,  College  of  Forestry,  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York,  Syracuse, 
New  Tork. 

After  the  Denver  Imeeting,  Mr.  Getty  said 
that  he  had  notified  key  people  in  Oregon 
that  he  wanted  to  iwinsfer  to  Montana.  By 
April  11  Governor  ^tfield  and  other  Ore- 
gonlans  had  protested  Mr.  Getty's  transfer 
to  members  of  the  Clregon  congressional  de- 
legation and  Secretary  Udall.  Mr.  Getty  ad- 
vised us  that  about  that  time  Mr.  Stoddard 
telephoned  him  and  advised  that  his  trans- 
fer to  Montana  had  been  canceled  and  that 
be  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  BLM  Central 
Office.  On  April  13  Mr.  Getty  advised  Senator 
Watkc  Mobsk  that  He  was  being  transferred 
from  Oregon  becliUse  Director  Stoddard 
wished  to  discipline  bim.  Mr.  Getty  did  not 
mention  the  Sweet  exchange  or  land  classi- 
fication matters  in  his  letter  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Getty  was  on  a  special  assignment  to 
the  BLM  Central  GtOkce  from  about  April  20 
to  30,  1965.  Mr.  Stpddard  advUed  Mr.  Getty 
that  during  this  dQtiaU  he  was  to  undertake 
several  written  assignments  to  aid  in  clarify- 
ing the  mlsunderstendlngs  and  differences  of 
view  points  which  had  allegedly  made  for 
difficult  Central  Office-Oregon  State  Office 
relations. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  30,  Harold  R.  Hoch- 
mutb,  BLM  AssociAlie  Director,  informed  Mr. 
Getty  that  during'  the  continuation  of  his 
special  aasigmneni  Garth  Rudd,  Assistant 
State  DirectCHT,  Oijegon,  was  designated  as 
Acting  State  Director.  Mr.  Getty  said  that 
after  the  May  14  pvbllc  meeting  in  Portland, 
Director  Stoddard  advised  him  that  he 
(Stoddard)  and  Mr.  Carver  had  decided  to 
leave  him  (Gettf)  in  Oregon  as  State 
DirectcH'. 

Mr.  Stoddard  a(|tlsed  us  that  there  were 
meetings  during  the  period  May  30  through 
June  1,  1966,  with.  Department  officials  to 
discuss  the  Getty  mutter  and  that  it  was  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Oetty  would  be  offered  a 
Job  with  the  BuretOi  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Mr.  Oetty  declined  this  Job  offer  on  June  9. 
Mr.  Stoddard  said  that  he  held  further  meet- 
ings on  the  Getty  matter  with  Department 
officials  on  J\ine  1()  imd  11  and  it  was  decided 
to  offer  Mr.  Getty  Mi  opportunity  to  transfer 
to  the  BLM  Central  Office.  Mr.  Stoddard 
said  that  it  was  idso  decided  at  this  time 
that.  If  Mr.  Gettty  declined  the  offer  and 
asked  for  early  tetlrement,  he  was  to  be 
advised  to  consult  with  Newell  Terry,  the 
Department's  DlrMtor  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment. I 

On  June  14  at  the  Central  Office,  Mr.  Oetty 
was  handed  a  memorandiun  by  Mr.  Stoddard 
offering  him  the  ohoice  of  reassignment  to 
the  Central  Office  or  resigning.  Mr.  Terry 
advised  us  that  ht  assisted  in  drafting  Di- 
rector Stoddard's  memorandum  of  June  14 
to  Mr.  Getty.  MX.  Terry  stated  that,  in  dis- 
cussing this  memorandum  with  Mr.  Oetty, 
he  (Oetty)  told  Ui.  Terry  that  he  did  not 
want  to  transfer  1X>  the  Central  Office,  that 
he  preferred  to  s^y  In  Oregon,  and  that  he 
was  seriously  coiUiderlng  various  other  job 
'offers,  such  as  fbe  position  at  the  8tat« 
University  of  Ne\^  Tork.    BIr.  Terry  said  that 
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be  informed  Mr.  Getty  that  such  a  document 
(Mr.  Stoddard's  memorandum  of  June  14) 
was  needed  for  Mr.  Getty  to  retire  involun- 
tarily under  Civil  Service  regulations.  Mr. 
Terry  said  that  he  advised  Mr.  Oetty  that 
a  Federal  employee  cannot  ask  to  be  In- 
voluntarily retired;  therefore,  in  order  for 
the  Department  to  comply  with  Mr.  Getty's 
wishes,  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Oetty  giving 
him  a  choice  of  transfer  or  resignation  was 
necessary.  Mr.  Terry  said  that  be  empha- 
sized to  Mr.  Getty  that  the  June  14  memo- 
randum was  not  to  be  considered  by  him  to 
be  an  ultimatum  but  that  it  had  been  pre- 
pared to  assist  Mr.  Getty  in  meeting  bis 
objective  of  involiintary  retirement. 

On  June  16  Mr.  Oetty  returned  to  Oregon 
without  making  a  decision  as  to  whether  to 
accept  the  offered  transfer  or  to  retire.  On 
June  17  Charles  Luce,  Administrator,  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  telephoned  Mr. 
Getty  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Udall  to 
find  out  if  Mr.  Oetty  would  remain  as  State 
director  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Getty  accepted  and 
Secretary  Udall  publicly  announced  that  Mr. 
Oetty  would  remain  in  bis  position  in  Ore- 
gon. 

We  could  not  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  proposed  Sweet  exchange  and 
the  propoeed  transfer  of  Mr.  Getty  were  re- 
lated, nor  do  we  know  the  person  or  persons 
who  initially  concluded  that  the  matters  were 
related  or  the  basis  for  such  conclusions. 

At  the  direction  of  Secretary  Udall,  during 
the  period  August  1965  through  February 
1966,  Mr.  Getty  and  the  BLM  activities  in 
Oregon  were  under  the  Immediate  supervi- 
sion of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Land  Management,  Harry  R.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Anderson  advised  us  that  he  instructed  Di- 
rector Stoddard  that  he  was  to  have  no  line 
supervision  over  Mr.  Getty  or  BLM  activities 
in  Oregon. 

In  September   1966  Frank  Lyle  Baker,  a 
lumber  marketing  consultant,  attempted  to 
arrange  a  meeUng  between  a  group  of  Itim- 
bermen  and  Director  Stoddard.     It  appears 
that,  in  Iilr.  Baker's  discussions  concerning 
the  meeting,  a  transfer  of  Mr,  Getty  from  his 
poet  in  Oregon  was  mentioned.     Mr.  Baker 
said  that  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  meet- 
ing was  to  discuss  solutions  to  the  admin- 
istrative stalemate  in  BLMs  Oregon  opera- 
tions because  it  had  become  a  cause  i<x  con- 
cern to  the  lumber  industry  in  Oregon.    It 
appears  that  the  Idea  of  such  a  meeting  was 
entirely  Mr.  Baker's  idea  and  that  he  took 
the  Initiative  to  Implement  the  meeting  after 
first  discussing  it  with  Director  Stoddard  and 
getting     his     approval.    Director     Stoddard 
gave  Mr.  Baker  his  Government  telephone 
credit    card    nimiber    and    authorized    Mr. 
Baker  to  use  it  to  relay  information  about 
irregularities    in    BLM's    timber    operations. 
We  found  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Baker  offered 
inducements  to  Industry  representatives,  such 
as  favorable  decisions  by  BLM  on  such  mat- 
ters as  increasing  allowable  cuts  or  oral  versus 
sealed  bidding  systems  for  BLM  timber  sales, 
when    making    his    industry    contacts.    Mr. 
Baker  was  informed  that  certain  industry 
representatives  would  not  participate  in  the 
proposed  meeting  with  Director  Stoddard  and 
a  meeting  was  not  held. 

According  to  records  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Baker  was  hired  effective  No- 
vember 9,  1966.  We  were  advised  that  Mr. 
Baker's  principal  objective  was  to  contact 
industry  people  on  the  west  coast  to  identify 
probable  sources  of  financial  assistance  for 
a  propoeed  wood-products  marketing  In- 
stitute. 

In  late  December  1965  or  early  January 
1966,  Mi.  Baker  contacted  Wame  Nimn,  Ex- 
ecutive Assistant  to  Governor  Hatfield,  on 
several  occasions  to  discuss  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  Stoddard-Getty  dispute;  and  Mr. 
Baker  arranged  for  Dr.  Arnold  Bolle,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Forestry,  University  ot  Mon- 


tana, to  meet  with  Mr.  Nunn  and  himself  on 
January  26,  1966,  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Director  Stoddard  knew  that  Mr.  Baker 
was  going  to  contact  the  Governor's  office 
and  Mr.  Baker  kept  bim  advised  of  what 
transpired  at  his  meetings  with  Mr.  Nimn. 
Mr.  Stoddard  was  also  aware  that  Dr.  Bolle 
was  going  to  meet  with  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Nunn 
had  advised  Mr.  Getty  about  Mr.  Baker's 
Interest  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Baker's  initial 
contact  in  late  December  or  early  January 
and  Mr.  Getty  bad  asked  Mr.  Nunn  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Baker  and  try  to  find  out  what  it 
was  all   about. 

Apparently  Mr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Bolle  did 
not  represent  that  they  were  working  for 
Director  Stoddard  but  did  represent  that 
they  were  associated  with  him  in  some  way 
and  that  they  could  assist  in  working  out  a 
solution  to  the  BLM  situation  in  Oregon. 

During  a  January  26  meeting  between 
Messrs.  Nvuin,  Baker,  and  Bolle,  it  was  Mr. 
Baker  who  suggested  that  they  take  a  direct 
approach  in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  Stod- 
dard-Getty dispute.  He  suggested  that  they 
tell  Mr.  Getty  of  their  discussions  and  ask 
if  he  would  meet  with  Dr.  Bolle  to  discuss 
the  matter.  Mr.  Nunn  telephoned  Mr.  Getty 
and  he  agreed  to  meet  with  Dr.  Bolle.  Di- 
rector Stoddard  stated  that  he  had  not  been 
aware  that  Dr.  Bolle  was  going  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Getty. 

Dr.  BoUe  and  Mr.  Getty  met  in  Mr.  Getty's 
office  on  January  27,  and  they  related  to  us 
somewhat  different  versions  of  what  trans- 
pired at  the  meeting.  Dr.  Bolle  said  that  he 
Introduced  himself  as  a  disinterested  third 
party,  advised  Mr.  Getty  of  his  previous  day's 
meeting  with  Mr.  Nunn,  and  told  him  that 
be  had  known  Director  Stoddard  for  a  num- 
bw  of  years.  Dr.  Bolle  said  that  be  offered 
to  mediate  the  dispute  U  Mr.  Getty  wished 
film  to  and  that  be  gained  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Getty  was  upset  with  the  present 
situation  and  was  receptive  to  his  e^er  to 
mediate. 

Mr.  Getty  said  that  Dr.  Bolle  offered  to 
arrange  a  promotion  for  him  within  BLM  and 
that  he  had  been  requested  by  "thoee  In  au- 
thority" to  see  if  Mr.  Getty  was  receptive  to 
such  an  offer.  Mr.  Getty  said  that  Dr.  Bolle 
indicated  he  felt  he  oould  perform  a  service 
by  getting  Mr.  Getty's  and  Director  Stod- 
dard's situation  off  the  stalemate  at  which 
they  had  arrived.  Mr.  Getty  said  that  he 
went  along  with  X>r.  BoUe's  proposals  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  reveal  bis  motives  more 
candidly. 

Dr.  Bolle  telephoned  Director  Stoddard  on 
January  28  and  told  bim  about  bis  talks 
with  Messrs.  Nunn  and  Getty,  and  they 
(Stoddard  and  Bolle)  agreed  that  they  would 
meet  with  Mr.  Getty  in  the  near  future  to 
try  to  work  out  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
Director  Stoddard  said  Dr.  Bolle  told  him 
that  Mr.  Getty  wanted  a  transfer  and  that 
be  agreed  to  meet  with  Dr.  Bolle  and  Mr. 
Getty  if  Mr.  Getty's  request  for  a  transfer 
was  in  writing. 

On  January  28  Mr.  Getty  reported  to 
Charles  Luce,  Administrator,  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  on  what  transpired 
at  the  meeting  with  Dr.  BoUe.  During  the 
foUovrtng  week  Mr.  Getty  advised  AsaUtant 
Secretary  Anderson  of  his  meeting  with  Dr. 
Bolle. 

Our  examination  shows  that  Director  Stod- 
dard and  Dr.  Bolle,  through  their  activities  in 
the  field  of  natural  resources,  have  periodi- 
cally been  associated  in  various  proJecU  and 
have  become  acquainted  through  these  activ- 
ities. On  December  3,  1966,  Dr.  Bolle  was 
made  a  temporary  consultant  to  BLM  to  help 
develop  a  multiple-use  management  demon- 
stration and  training  project  which  would 
Involve  Joint  use  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana's Lubrecht  Forest  and  adjacent  BLM 
lands.  Dr.  Bolle  submitted  a  report  to  BLM 
on  bis  study  in  March  1966,  and  BLM  Cen- 
tral Office  staff  personnel  visited  the  field 
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slt«  In  Bfoy  1966  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
project. 

For  his  work  as  a  consultant  on  the 
multiple-use  management  demonstration 
and  training  project.  Dr.  Bolle  was  paid 
$66.60  per  8-hour  day  and  was  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  60  days.  Dr.  BoUe  charged  and 
was  paid  for  30  days  and  received  1 1,562. 98 
net  pay  for  these  services.  He  advised  us 
that  he  was  not  going  to  charge  any  more 
time  to  the  consulting  agreement.  Dr. 
BoUe  charged  8  hours  a  day  to  the  BLM  con- 
sulting agreement  on  January  26  and  27, 
1966,  when  he  was  in  Salem  and  Portland. 
Oregon,  meeting  with  Messrs.  Baker.  Nunn, 
and  Getty  on  the  Stoddard-Oetty  contro- 
versy. He  also  charged  8  hours  each  day  to 
the  consulting  agreement  on  December  28.  29, 
and  30,  1966.  when  he  was  In  Berkeley.  Cal- 
ifornia, attending  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Advsmcement  of  Sciences. 
When  questioned  by  us  about  the  propriety 
of  these  charges.  Dr.  Bolle  said  that  he  had 
been  careless  in  keeping  track  of  the  actual 
time  he  worked  on  the  consulting  project 
but  that  he  works  on  the  train  and  In  his 
hotel  room  evenings  while  traveling.  The 
travel  costs  for  his  January  26-27  trip  to 
Portland  were  paid  for  from  University  funds 
and  not  charged  to  BLM.  Also,  University 
records  Indicate  that  Dr.  BoUe's  travel  costs 
for  his  December  1965  trip  to  Berkeley,  Cal- 
ifornia, were  not  charged  to  BLM. 

Dr.  BoUe  contributed  his  consulting  fees 
to  the  University  of  Montana  Foundation 
because,  he  said,  he  considered  the  consult- 
ing project  a  Forestry  School  project,  not  his 
personal  project.  Foundation  records  show 
that  Dr.  Bolle  contributed  •1,552  68.  the  net 
amount  less  thirty  cents  received  from  BLM 
for  his  consulting  services.  The  Director  of 
the  Foundation,  In  turn,  directed  that  the 
contribution  be  deposited  Into  the  "Market 
Research  Bolle"  account  from  which  Mr. 
Baker  was  paid.  Dr.  BoUe  stated  that  there 
could  be  no  Implication  that  the  money  he 
received  as  a  BLM  consultant  was  paid  to 
him  In  order  to  pay  Mr.  Baker;  that  bis 
contributions  to  the  Foundation  were  not 
restricted  or  earmarked.  However,  the 
Foundation  Director  advised  us  that  he  des- 
ignated Dr.  BoUe's  contributions  to  be  de- 
posited to  the  account  from  which  Mr.  Baker 
was  paid  on  the  basis  of  conversations  with 
Dr.  BoUe.  The  account  881.5,  "Market  Re- 
search BoUe,"  showed  total  expenditures  of 
$8,132.89  through  May  13,  1966,  and  total 
Income  of  $1,552.68,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$6,680.21  at  that  date.  The  total  of  net  pay- 
ments to  Mr.  Baker  from  this  account  was 
$5335.00. 

Our  examination  did  not  disclose  any  evi- 
dence that  BLM  grants  to  the  University  of 
Montana  were  used  to  finance  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Baker.  The  three  grants  awarded  to 
the  University  Foundation  were  for  relatively 
small  amounts  and  related  to  BLM's  land 
management  functions;  and  we  found  no 
evidence  of  payments  to  Mr.  Baker  from  the 
grant  accounts. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Stoddard  may  have 
violated  the  Intent  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Anderson's  instructions  that  he  was  to  have 
no  line  supervision  over  Mr.  Getty  or  BLM 
activities  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Stoddard  did  be- 
come Involved  in  Oregon  affairs  through  bis 
knowledge  and  encouragement  of  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Bolle  in  Oregon. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary felt  that  the  relationship  between  Mr. 
Stoddard  and  Mr.  Getty  had  Improved  and 
put  Mi.  Getty  back  tinder  Mr.  Stoddard's 
supervision. 

After  a  departmental  Investigation  bad 
been  made  of  difficulties  In  the  Oregon  BLM 
operation.  Secretary  Udall  announced  on 
June  2.  1966,  that  Mr.  Stoddard  was  being 
reassigned  to  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Secretary's  Resources  Program  StafT,  a  posi- 
tion Mr.  Stoddard  had  held  prior  to  June  1, 
1963.  when  he  was  named  the  BLM  Director. 


Secretary  Udall  also  announced  the  trans- 
fer of  Mr.  Getty  to  a  position  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  special  assistant  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Anderson  on  matters  dealing  with  land 
and  forest  resources. 

SYNOPSIS  or  LXGISLATION,  BBOULA'TIONS,  AJH) 
POUCT  PEKTAlNtNO  TO  THX  MATTKIS  DIS- 
CU8SKD  IM    THIS  XZPOBT 

The  foUowing  section  of  the  report  con- 
tains a  synopsis  of  the  legislation,  regula- 
tions, and  policy  pertaining  to  the  Issues 
that  are  discussed  thereinafter.  Mr.  Sweet 
selected  public  domain  lands  in  each  of  his 
exchange  proposals;  therefore,  we  have  sum- 
marized principal  statutes  pertaining  to  the 
management,  protection,  and  classification 
of  such  lands  and  regulations  for  the  ex- 
change thereof.  In  addition  to  managing 
public  domain  lands,  BLM  also  manages 
about  2.6  million  acres  of  other  Federal  lands 
In  Oregon  known  as  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  (OftC)  and  the  Coos  Bay 
Military  Wagon  Road  (CBWR)  grant  lands. 
Since  there  are  significant  relationships  be- 
tween the  manag^ement  and  tenure  status  of 
the  public  domain  and  O&C-CBWR  lands, 
the  statutes  pertaining  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  O&C-CBWR  lands  are  sununa- 
rlzed  and  the  evolution  of  the  poUcy  for  the 
Joint  management  of  Oregon  public  domain 
lands  and  O&C-CBWR  lands  is  described. 
Included  also  herein  are  sununarlzatlons  of 
the  legislation  establishing  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  and  the  regulations  for 
the  acquisition,  through  exchange,  of  lands 
needed  therefor. 

Putlic  domain  land  statutes 
Principal  statutes  pertaining  to  pubUc 
domain  lands  are  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of 
June  28.  1934  (43  U.S.C.  316),  the  Materials 
Act  of  July  31,  1947  (30  U.S.C.  601),  and  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (43  U.S.C.  1411). 

Taylor  Grazing  Act 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
the  basic  legislative  authority  for  the  man- 
agement and  protection  of  the  vacant  pub- 
Uc lands  of  the  United  States.  The  act  con- 
fers broad  powers  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  multiple-use  management 
of  public  lands  and  provides  the  Secretary 
with  authority  to  exchange  public  domain 
lands.  Section  8(b)  of  the  act  (43  U.S.C. 
315g(b) )  provides: 

"When  public  Interest  will  be  benefited 
thereby  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  title  to  any 
privately  owned  lands  within  or  without 
the  boundaries  of  a  grazing  district,  and  in 
exchange  therefor  to  issue  a  patent  for  not 
to  exceed  an  equal  value  of  surveyed  grazing 
district  laind  or  of  unreserved  siirveyed  pub- 
lic land  in  the  same  State  or  within  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  fifty  miles  within  the 
adjoining  State  nearest  the  base  lands." 

Procedures  for  conducting  exchanges  of 
privately  owned  lands  have  been  Incorpo- 
rated as  subpart  2244.1  of  title  43,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.  These  regulations  pro- 
vide that  applications  for  land  exchanges  are 
to  be  filed  with  BLM  and  that  the  applica- 
tions must  state  that  the  value  of  the  se- 
lected BLM  land  does  not  exceed  the  value 
of  the  offered  private  land.  If  BLM  deter- 
mines that  the  value  of  the  selected  land 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  offered  land,  the 
applicant  Is  to  be  so  Informed  and  afforded 
the  opporttinlty  of  amending  the  exchange 
proposal. 

The  regulations  provide  further  that,  U 
BLM  has  no  basis  to  determine  (1)  that 
the  value  of  the  selected  land  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  offered  land,  (2)  that  the  ex- 
change Is  not  In  the  public  Interest,  and  (3) 
that  there  are  other  reasons  not  to  make  the 
exchange,  the  exchange  applicant  is  to  have 
a  notice  of  the  exchange  published  In  a 
designated  newspaper  or  In  newspapers.    The 


exchange  notices  are  to  be  published  once 
a  week  for  4  consecutive  weeks  In  the  coun- 
ties in  which  the  offered  and  selected  lands 
are  situated.  The  notices  are  to  state  that 
persons  asserting  a  claim  to  the  selected  lands 
or  having  a  bona  fide  objection  to  the  ex- 
change may  file  their  protests  or  other  ob- 
jections at  a  designated  place.  The  regtUa- 
tlons  provide  further  that  BLM  may,  at  any 
time  prior  to  issuing  a  patent  on  the  se- 
lected land,  determine  that  the  exchange 
should  not  be  completed  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant wlU  have  no  contractual  rights  or 
other  rights  against  the  United  States. 

During  the  5-year  period  ended  June  30, 
1965,  BLM  completed  298  private  land  ex- 
changes under  provisions  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  as  shown  In  the  following 
schedule: 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
land  cx- 
cbanges 

Acreage 
received 

Acreage 
patented 

1««1 

1862 

1963 

1964.. 

1965 

28 
S7 
41 
6« 
106 

».6a» 
43,126 
28,718 
78,837 
109,881 

11,655 

44,246 

26,759 

68,875 

139,603 

Total 

288 

268^871 

287.838 

Seventy-four  of  the  exchanges  completed 
during  the  5-year  period  concerned  lands  In 
Oregon.  BLM  received  about  56.700  acres 
through  these  Oregon  exchanges  and  pat- 
ented  about   66,800   acres. 

Section  18  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  is  to  appoint  an 
advisory  board  In  each  district  established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  offer  ad- 
vice and  make  recommendations  on  the  vari- 
ous matters  affecting  the  administration  of 
the  district.  In  addition,  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral ReglUations,  43  CPR  4114,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  State  advisory  boards 
consisting  of  members  representing  interests 
such  as  Uvestock,  wildlife,  forestry,  minerals, 
and  outdoor  recreation.  The  functions  of 
the  State  advisory  boards  are  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  on  resource  adminis- 
tration poUcies. 

Materials  Act  of  1947 

The  Materials  Act  of  1947  (30  U.S.C.  601) 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell  timber  on  the  public  domain  forest  lands 
and  distribute  the  receipts  therefrom.  Five 
percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  sales  is  dis- 
tributed to  certain  States  containing  public 
domain  lands.  The  remaining  proceeds  are 
distributed  (1)  to  a  reclamation  fund  If  the 
proceeds  are  realized  In  designated  reclama- 
tion States,  of  which  Oregon  is  Included,  and 
(2)  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury  If 
the  proceeds  are  realized  In  nondesignated 
reclamation  States. 

Classification  and  Multiple  Use  of  Public 
Lands 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  ex- 
clusive responsibility  for  the  management  of 
about  459  million  acres  of  federally  owned 
lands,  which  include  about  15.6  million  acres 
m  Oregon.  The  forest  lands  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  BLM  are  managed  on  a  sustained- 
yield  basis  and  a  multiple-use  basis.  The 
principles  of  sustained  yield  Involve  the  con- 
tinuous achievement  and  maintenance  of  a 
high-level  output  of  forest  resources  with- 
out Impairing  the  productivity  of  the  land. 
Under  the  principles  of  multiple  use,  renew- 
able surface  resources  of  the  forests  are 
managed  and  utilized  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, range,  timber,  watershed,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes  In  a  planned  combination 
Intended  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  of 
September  19,  1964  (43  VS.C.  1411),  provided 
that   the  public   lands    and   other  Federal 


lands  administered  by  BLM  were  to  be  clas- 
sified by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  as  being 
suitable  for  disposal  or  interim  management 
under  principles  oi  multiple  tise.  The  De- 
partment held  pubUc  hearings  In  several 
Western  States  on^  proposed  regulations  to 
implement  the  proraions  of  the  act,  and,  on 
October  9,  1965.  regulations  were  adopted  and 
published  In  the  Ttderal  Register  (30  F.R. 
12913).  These  regulations  stipulate  the 
criteria  and  the  procedures  to  be  used  to 
classify  public  donaaln  lands  and  to  provide 
that,  pending  the  classification  authorized 
by  the  act,  all  lands  administered  by  BLM 
will  continue  to  be  administered  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 

Public  Law  88-606,  approved  September  19, 
1964  (43  U.S.C.  1391),  established  the  PubUc 
Land  Law  Review  dommission  to  perform  a 
comprehensive  review  of  public  land  laws 
and  to  determine  ^ether,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, revisions  thereof  are  necessary.  The 
act  provides  that  tine  Commission  is  to  sub- 
mit its  final  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  December  31, 
1968.  The  act  stetiee  that  it  Is  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  i  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  be  ilatained  and  managed,  or 
disp>osed  of.  in  a  m$nner  providing  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  the  general  public. 
Oregon  and  Califotftia  Railroad  and  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  H^ad  grant  lands 
About  2.4  mlUlof  of  the  15.6  million  acres 
of  lands  under  thja  Jurisdiction  of  BLM  In 
Oregon  are  considered  as  western  Oregon 
lands — west  of  the  Cascade  Range.  The  2.4 
mUlion  acres  consist  of  about  243.000  acres 
of  pubUc  domain  lands  and  over  2.1  million 
acres  of  O&C-CBWR  lands.  The  O&C-CBWR 
lands  were  originally  part  of  the  pubUc 
domain  that  was  granted  by  the  Congress 
to  private  concerns.  The  rights  to  these 
lands  were  forfeitocl,  and  the  lands  were  re- 
vested in  the  Go^^nment.  BLM  considers 
the  O&C-CBWR  lands,  which  are  primarily 
timberlands,  to  be  some  of  the  nation's  most 
productive  and  v4tuable  commercial  forest 
properties.  The  OCcC-CBWR  lands  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  and  the  Classification  and  Multi- 
ple Use  Act. 

The  act  of  Auk|i8t  28,  1937  (43  U.S.C. 
1181a),  which  is  t&B  basic  authority  for  the 
administration  of  O&C-CBWR  lands,  pro- 
vides that  the  timberlands  are  to  be  managed 
on  a  sustained-yield  basis  for  permanent 
forest  production  and  other  stated  multiple- 
use  purposes.  In  Accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  ^he  Income  from  the  O&C 
lands  Is  distribute  (1)  75  percent  to  the 
counties  in  which  itbe  lands  are  slttiated  and 
(2)  25  percent  tq  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  In  recebt  years,  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  one  tjbird  of  the  counties'  share 
of  receipts  (25  pei^nt  of  the  total  receipts) 
for  the  developmetxt  of  Federal  lands  within 
the  counties  (aooess  roads,  reforestation, 
etc.) ,  thus  the  counties  receive  50  percent  of 
the  total  receipts  for  uncommitted  purposes. 
The  act  of  May  24,  1939  (63  Stat.  763), 
provides  that  the;  Income  from  the  CBWR 
lands  is  distributed  ( 1 )  76  percent  to  a  fund 
from  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  are 
made  to  Coos  and  Douglas  Counties,  Oregon, 
at  the  same  rate  01  taxation  that  is  applied 
to  privately  owned  property  of  similar  char- 
acter and  (2)  25  pvcent  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  |pltis  any  balance  of  the 
former  76  percenjt.  that  remains  after  the 
payments  to  coimties  have  been  made. 
About  $20.3  mlllibti  of  fiscal  year  1966  in- 
come was  distributed  to  18  Oregon  counties 
entitled  to  O&C-CBWR  funds.  BLM  rec- 
ords show  that  since  1916  over  $214  mlUlon 
has  been  distributed  to  Oregon  counties 
from  receipts  on  the  O&C-CBWR  lands. 

Exchanges  of  O&C-CBWR  lands  were  au- 
thorized by  the  aot  of  July  31,  1939  (53  Stat. 
1144),  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  and 
segregating  the  tlteberlands  In  order  to  Im- 


prove the  management  of  the  lands.  The  act 
provides  that  aU  lands  and  timber  obtained 
through  such  exchanges  are  to  be  managed 
In  accordance  vrlth  the  same  provisions  of  law 
which  applied  to  the  lands  exchanged  there- 
for. 

TO  promote  local  Interest  and  cooperation 
In  managing  the  O&C-CBWR  lands,  the  Sec- 
retary has  established  an  O&C  Advisory 
Board  which  comprises  representatives  of 
local  interests  who  are  ap{>ointed  by  the 
Secretary  upon  the  reconunendatlon  of  the 
BLM  State  director.  The  O&C  Advisory 
Board  functions  in  a  manner  simUar  to  the 
State  advisory  boards  and  advises  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  or  his 
designee,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  O&C- 
CBWR  lands. 

Policy  for  management  of  BLM  forest  lands 
in  western  Oregon 
Department  records  dated  February  20, 
1961,  indicate  that  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Land  Management,  John  A.  Carver, 
Jr.,  made  a  commitment  to  a  group  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Oregon  counties  and  the  timber 
industry  to  consider  the  possibility  of  with- 
drawing the  public  domain  lands  In  western 
Oregon  for  Joint  management  with  the  O&C- 
CBWR  lands.  The  principal  effects  of  such 
a  Joint  management  program  would  be  (1) 
to  restrict  the  transfer  of  title  to  the  public 
domain  lands  under  the  provisions  of  various 
public  lands  laws  and  (2)  to  compute  the 
annual  allowable  cut  on  a  combined  basis. 
By  memorandum  dated  March  14,  1961.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interlof,  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
instructed  the  BLM  Director,  Karl  S.  Land- 
strom,  to  examine  the  western  Oregon  public 
4onxaln  lands  to  determine  which  lands 
should  be  set  aside  permanently  In  the  In- 
terest of  forest  management  and  to  submit 
recommendations  as  to  how  to  ensure  per- 
manence of  land  tenure.  BLM  Director  Land- 
strom  submitted  the  ioUowlng  memoranduni, 
dated  February  9,  1962,  to  Secretary  Udall : 

"This  replies  to  your  March  14,  1961  mem- 
orandum requesting  our  recommendations  as 
to  how  to  Insure  permanence  of  land  tenxire 
on  the  approximately  300,000  acres  of  public 
domain  forest  land  in  western  Oregon  which 
He  within  the  indemnity  limits  of  the  Oregon 
and  California  Revested  BaUroad  Land 
Grant. 

"Since  any  action  which  we  could  take-  is 
subject  to  change,  there  is  no  way  In  which 
'permanence'  of  tenure.  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  can  be  insured.  Therefore,  we 
have  Interpreted  your  memorandum  as  a  re- 
quest for  our  recommendations  on  how  to 
prevent  Indiscriminate  and  unconsidered  ac- 
tions which  could  lead  to  the  loss  from  the 
nationsJ  land  reserve  of  lands  in  fact  needed 
for  Federal  sustained  yield  timber  produc- 
tion programs. 

"In  compUance  with  your  request,  we  have 
asked  our  Oregon  State  Director  to  study 
the  situation  and  submit  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations. The  State  Director  [RusseU  E. 
Getty),  as  a  resiUt  of  this  study,  has  recom- 
mended that  all  these  lands  be  withdrawn 
from  application  for  title  transfer  under 
the  nonmineral  public  land  laws  and  be  per- 
manently managed  in  connection  with  the 
O&C  lands.  The  study  and  report  give  no 
indication  of  any  serious  threat  to  continued 
stabUity  of  teniire.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  Director  suggests  that  certain  of  the 
lands  might  be  suitable  for  title  transfer  and 
should  be  kept  subject  thereto. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  requirements 
and  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and 
1;he  provisions  of  the  general  executive  orders 
assure  tenure  security,  where  needed,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  aUow  the  fiexlbiUty  important 
to  accomplish  title  transfers  required  in  the 
public  Interest.  We  are  confident  that,  by 
Judicious  exercise  of  delegated  classification 
authority,  we  can  minimize  or  eliminate  iU- 
advlsed  transfers  of  national   land  reserve 


proper  for  continued  Federal  programs.  In- 
cluding timber  management. 

"The  character  of  the  lands  is  such  that 
the  chief  interest  therein  is  their  timber 
values.  Holders  of  scrip  have  been  inter- 
ested in  acquisition  of  such  lands  In  satis- 
faction of  grants  as  has  the  State  of  Oregon 
in  satisfaction  of  its  school  land  grants. 
Scrip  holders  have  not  pursued  their  rights 
with  sufficient  dUigence  to  warrant  special 
consideration.  Although  the  State  of  Oregon 
has  not  been  as  diligent  as  It  should  have 
been  In  the  satisfaction  of  Its  grants,  the 
fact  that  school  funds  are  Involved  is  worthy 
of  some  consideration.  AU  In  all,  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  such  that  a  'CaUente'-type 
withdrawal  is  appropriate. 

"A  'CaUente'-type  withdrawal,  (1)  with- 
draws lands  from  disposition  tinder  the  agri- 
cultural laws  (the  lands  are  nonagrlculttiral 
In  character)  and  under  the  scrip  laws  (no 
special  reason  exists  to  dlsttirb  a  Federal 
program  to  satisfy  scrip),  and  (2)  withdraws 
lands  from  appUcatlons  tinder  all  nonmin- 
eral public  land  laws,  leaving  the  lands  open 
to  disposition  under  the  mineral  laws  and, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Government,  under 
the  nonmineral  laws  other  than  agriculttiral 
and  scrip.  This  type  of  withdrawal,  as  does 
others,  states  the  objectives  of  withdrawal 
action. 

"Yotir  approval  of  this  memorandum  will 
be  otir  authority  to  file  an  application  for 
withdrawal  which,  if  effected,  wotild: 

"1.  Withdraw  the  lands  In  question  from 
appUcations  under  the  nonmineral  public 
land  laws. 

"2.  Withdraw  the  lands  In  question  from 
disposition  tmder  the  agrictiltural  laws 
(homestead  and  desert  land)  and  the  scrip 
laws. 

"3.  State  that  the  ptirpoee  of  the  with- 
drawal would  be.  In  effect,  to  faclUtate  the 
management  of  the  lands  for  mtiltiple  uses 
and  stistalned  yield  timber  production." 

On  AprU  9,  1962.  Secretary  UdaU  Informed 
BLM  Director  Landstrom  that: 

"The  record  shows  that  there  are  243,342 
acres  within  this  proposed  withdrawal,  of 
which  180.345  acres  are  classified  as  commer- 
cial forest  lands,  and  62.997  acres  are  cur- 
rently classified  as  nonconunercial  forest 
lands.  It  is  recognized  that  much  of  the 
land  now  classified  as  non-commercial  Is 
probably  not  stisceptible  of  segregation  by 
legal  subdivisions.  However,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  reasonable  proposition  to  with- 
draw aU  pubUc  domain  lands  in  western 
Oregon  for  the  ptirpoee  of  sustained  yield 
timber  production  when  some  of  the  land  is 
clearly  not  stiltable  for  that  ptirpose.  Ac- 
cordingly, yotir  request  for  approval  to  with- 
draw these  lands  is  granted  with  the  proviso 
that  the  actual  acreage  withdrawn  be  rea- 
sonably related  to  these  lands  susceptible  to 
the  stistalned  yield  production  of  timber. 

"It  Is  noted  In  your  report  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  receipt  formtUa  by  which 
revenues  from  these  lands  are  distributed. 
It  is  my  tinderstandlng  that  five  percent 
goes  to  the  State  of  Oregon  and  95  per- 
cent to  the  Reclamation  Fund.  If  these 
lands  are  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  interest 
of  sustained  yield  timber  production,  some 
consideration  might  have  been  given  to  a 
change  in  the  receipt  f  ormtila.  Furthermore. 
I  am  not  too  certain  that  the  withdrawal 
procedure  adeqtiately  provides  for  perma- 
nence of  land  tenure,  as  contemplated  lu  my 
memorandum  of  March  14.  Therefore,  you 
are  directed  to  submit,  as  soon  as  possible, 
proposed  legislation  which  wlU  provide  that 
these  commercial  forest  lands  be  reserved 
for  the  production  of  forest  products  In 
perpetttlty.  This  proposed  legislation  should 
also  give  consideration  to  a  change  In  the 
receipt  formtUa.  However,  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  any  change  In  the  receipt 
formula  should  not  contemplate  a  formula 
Identical  with   that  now  foUowed   for  the 
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O  &  C  lands.  The  receipt  formiUa,  how- 
ever, could  give  consideration  to  a  more 
equitable  distribution  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Treasury,  with  possibly  a  portion 
going  Into  the  Land  Conservation  Fund,  leg- 
islation for  which  is  now  pending." 

By  memorandum  dated  AprU  23,  1962,  the 
BLM  Director  Landstrom  requested  Mr.  Get- 
ty, the  Oregon  State  Director,  to  promptly 
file  an  application  for  withdrawal  of  those 
lands  that  he  (Getty)  considered  appro- 
priate, with  the  qualification,  "•  •  •  that  the 
actual  acreage  withdrawn  be  reasonably  re- 
lated to  those  lands  susceptible  to  the  sus- 
tained yield  production  of  timber  •  *  •." 
On  July  9,  1962,  Mr.  Getty  filed  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Land 
Office  for  withdrawal  of  approximately  242,- 
417  acres  of  public  domain  lands,  exclud- 
ing only  925  acres  of  the  western  Oregon 
lands.  The  Oregon  State  Director  cited  as 
authority  for  the  withdrawal  the  BLM  Di- 
rector's memorandum  of  April  23,  and  the 
Secretary's  order  of  April  9.  We  were  un- 
able to  determine  from  BLM  officials,  or 
records,  the  justification  for  applying  for 
withdrawal  of  nearly  all  the  public  domain 
lands  in  western  Oregon  which  according  to 
the  Secretary  Included  some  land  clearly 
not  suiUble  for  sustained-yield  timber  pro- 
duction. 

On  August  28.  1962,  BLM  Director  Land- 
strom announced  that  BLM  was  filing  a  re- 
quest for  the  withdrawal  of  the  westtm 
Oregon  public  domain  lands.  The  announce- 
ment stated  that  the  withdrawal  would  pre- 
clude fxirther  agricultural  entries  or  scrip 
locations:  however,  it  sUted  that  the  iands 
would  remain  open  to  tase  and  disposition 
under  the  mining,  mineral  leasing,  material, 
and  right-of-way  laws  and,  on  the  motion 
of  the  OoTemment,  could  be  opened  to  tp- 
pllcatlon  under  the  nonmineral  pubUc  land 
laws   other   than   agriculture   and   scrip. 

On  July  11,  1962,  Mr.  Getty  advised  the 
Oregon  State  I>and  Board  that  its  appli- 
cation dated  March  9,  1961,  for  about  8.000 
acres  of  public  domain  lands  in  western 
Oregon  under  the  provisions  of  the  £«t 
of  February  14.  1869  (11  Stat.  383),  admit- 
ting Oregon  into  the  Union,  would  be  te- 
Jected  when  the  Oregon  State  Director's 
withdrawal  applicaUon  of  July  9.  1962,  was 
confirmed.  By  letter  dated  October  11,  1963, 
Oregon  Governor  Mark  O.  Hatfield  objected 
to  the  proposed  rejecUon  of  the  State  selec- 
tions. 

The  Oregon  State  Office  and  the  BLM  Cen- 
tral Office  periodically  gave  consideration  to 
the  State  aelecUona  during  the  following 
2\c,  years.  During  this  period,  the  Oregon 
State  Director  submitted  to  the  BLM  Cen- 
tral Office  a  draft  decision  rejecting  the  State 
•elections.  In  February  1965,  Mr.  Irving 
Senzel  acting  for  the  BLM  Director,  requested 
Mr.  Getty  to  reconsider  the  State  selections 
•nd  noted  that  the  unsatisfied  State  selec- 
tions were  outstanding  obligations  of  the 
Oovenmient  and  the  sooner  BLM  could 
■atisf  y  them,  the  sooner  BLM  could  eliminate 
them  as  a  pressing  management  problem. 

In  regard  to  the  withdrawal  application 
of  July  9,  1962,  Mr.  Landstrom,  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  for  Land  UUllzatlon,  ad- 
vised Director  Stoddard  on  AprU  7,  196S, 
that: 

"The  record  of  the  case  reveals  that  several 
apparent  errors  have  occurred  along  the  line, 
some  of  which  may  require  corrective  ac- 
tion. For  example,  the  notice  of  the  appli- 
cation,  dated  August  29,  1963,  appearing  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  September  7,  1963 
pages  8938-9,  did  not  reflect  the  fact,  evi- 
dent from  the  terms  of  the  application  Itself, 
that  the  lands  wo\Ud  remain  open  to  dis- 
position under  the  nonmineral  land  laws 
except  agrictilture  and  scrip,  on  the  moUon 
of  the  Oovernoicnt.  ThU,  together  with 
the  contenU  of  a  notice  from  the  State 
Director  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Oregon  SUt* 
Land  Board,  dated  July  11,  I8fi3,  may  have 


unduly  alarmed  the  State  government  8« 
to  the  effect  of  the  proposal  on  Its  State 
selection  program.  The  letter  of  July  11 
1962,  advUed  the  Clerk  that  the  State's 
pending  applications  had  been  suspended, 
and  that  If  the  application  were  approved  all 
of  them  would  have  to  be  rejected.  The 
letter  did  not  go  on  to  say,  as  It  might  have 
•aid;  that  the  question  whether  any  of  the 
lands  proposed  for  State  selection  would 
properly  be  classified  and  opened  thereto 
could  nevertheless  be  considered,  either  dur- 
ing the  segregation  period  or  after  the  with- 
drawal goea  Into  effect,  and  any  of  the  lands 
could  nevertheless  be  clear  listed  to  the  State 
In  the  Department's  discretion." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  also  note  that  the  Secretary  in  a  reply 
memorandiun  dated  April  9,  1962,  directed 
the  Bureau  to  submit  as  soon  as  possible 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  that  com- 
mercial forest  lands  involved  in  the  proposed 
withdrawal  'be  reserved  for  the  production 
of  forest  products  In  perpetuity.'  I  under- 
stend  that  the  subject  legislative  draft  has 
never  been  submitted. 

"It  may  be  recaUed  that  the  impetus  for 
this  proposed  withdrawal  and  for  the  legis- 
lation came  from  the  feeling  that  some  had 
had  for  some  time  that  'public  domain' 
under  Bureau  admlnUtratlon  was  unduly 
subject  to  uncertain  tenure,  defeating  efforts 
at  conservation  use  and  management  on  the 
basis  of  long-range  plans.  ThU  feeling  was 
based,  at  least  in  part,  however,  on  a  mls- 
understondlng  of  the  actual  status  of  the 
lands.  Some  advocates  of  this  partlciilar 
temporary  withdrawal  were  unaware  that 
all  of  these  lands  had  already  been  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn  on  November  26, 1934,  'from 
settlement,  location,  sale  or  entry,  and  re- 
served for  classification,  and  pending  de- 
termination of  the  most  useful  piirpose  to 
which  such  land  may  be  put  ..."  I  think 
that  some  of  these  advocates  were  carried 
away  with  the  Idea  of  'withdrawal'  as  a  de- 
sirable abstraction,  and  were  not  fuUy  aware 
of  the  practical  fact  that  under  the  with- 
drawal as  proposed  the  only  forms  of  disposi- 
tion to  be  barred  were  agriculture  and  scrip, 
neither  form  of  which  had  been  noted  as  a 
particular  threat  to  any  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion for  a  number  of  years. 

"This  same  line  of  reasoning  was  brought 
out  in  the  Bureau's  original  request  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1962,  for  permission  to  file  the  ap- 
plication. In  which  the  following  statement 
was  made: 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  requirements 
and  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  the  general  executive  orders 
assure  tenure  security,  where  needed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  allow  the  flexibility  im- 
portant to  accomplUh  title  transfers  required 
In  the  public  interest." 

"The  fact  was  that  the  headquarters  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  was  reluctant  to  proceed 
with  this  proposal  at  the  time  It  was  sub- 
mitted In  1962. 

"In  the  meanwhile,  of  coiirse.  the  Classi- 
fication and  Multiple  Use  Act  has  been  en- 
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acted  and  is  now  applicable  to  the  lan^Is,  and 
the  matter  of  longer  range  tenure  arrange- 
menta  Is  before  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission.  As  you  know,  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act,  any  of  these  lands  deserving 
temporary  segregation  while  in  a  'retention' 
classification  may  be  given  that  status  with- 
out requiring  a  vrtthdrawal. 

"I  am  siire  you  are  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  prompt  action  on  all  public  land  cases, 
especially  a  case  such  as  this  where  tem- 
porary segregation  works  against  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  applicants  of  record.  I  urge  that 
the  matter  be  given  prompt  attention,  and 
suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  can- 
celUng  the  application  followed  by  proceed- 
ings under  the  Classification  Act  to  the 
extent  necessary." 

Robert  E.  Wolf,  assistant  to  the  BLM  Di- 
rector, and  Irving  Senzel.  Chief  of  the  BLM 
Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals  Standards 
and  Technology,  advised  us  that  the  legUla- 
tlon  requested  by  the  Secretary's  memoran. 
dum  of  April  9,  1962,  was  not  submitted  when 
requested  by  the  Secretary  because  consid- 
eration was  being  given  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act.  On 
July  6,  1966,  Mr.  Senzel  Informed  us  that 
BLM  had  not  yet  made  Its  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  on  the  proposed  withdrawal 
application  of  July  9,  1962,  for  the  242,417 
acres  of  public  domain  lands  in  western 
Oregon. 

In  April  1966,  public  hearings  were  held  by 
BLM  In  three  cities  In  Oregon  to  discuss  the 
overall  land  classification  program  of  public 
domain  lands  In  western  Oregon  under  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act.  Mr. 
Senzel  advised  us  that  the  general  conclu- 
sions of  the  local  BLM  personnel  from  these 
hearings  and  the  comments  received  were 
that  It  would  be  proper  to  classify  for  dis- 
posal the  lands  the  State  of  Oregon  selected 
In  Its  application  of  March  9,  1961  (except 
for  those  which  the  State  wotUd  have  to 
fa-ansfer  to  private  persons  to  satisfy  claims), 
but  no  formal  proposal  for  a  transfer  of 
these  lands  to  the  State  had  been  Issued 
as  of  July  I,  1966. 

Department  records  show  that  In  July  1962 
a  new  allowable  cut  was  calculated,  based  on 
the  Joint  management  of  O&C-CBWR  and 
public  domain  lands  in  western  Oregon.  The 
allowable  cut  was  Increased  from  900  million 
board  feet  (MMBP)  from  O&C-CBWR  lands 
and  77  MMBF  from  public  domain  lands  to  a 
total  of  1,127  MMBF,  an  increase  of  150 
MMBF.  This  increase  reflected  advances  In 
better  forest  management  as  well  as  Im- 
proved Industrial  efficiency.  In  addition  a 
portion  of  the  public  domain  allowable  cut 
has  been  reaUocated  and  taken  from  the 
O&C-CBWR  lands.  For  example,  the  Oregon 
State  Director  reported  that  during  fiscal 
year  1964  over  70  percent  of  the  allowable 
cut  on  public  domain  lands  waa  taken  from 
the  O&C-CBWR  lands.  The  schedule  below 
■hows  the  changes  since  1937  in  the  eeUmated 
annual  aUowable  cut  of  BLM  western  Oregon 
timber  lands. 


!>••• 

Annual  aUowabte  cut  (millions  oJ  board  feet) 

O.  A  C- 
C.B.W.K. 

PubUc 
domain 

Combined 
O.  &  C- 

C.B.W.R. 

■od  public 
domain 

1937 

1965l 

fiOOO 
S23.S 
SM.S 

M8.3 
(Ml.l 
880.7 

«n.t 

802.3 
789.3 
8712 
900.0 
1,OBS.O 





1956  (Februwy) .„„                                          — — — 

19«l  (November) 

1957  (September)..    "      ~ 

"—""■■■"" -^ —•  " 

1967  (October) 

1988. . 

1960 

19B3  (June) - 

198a  (July 

7a."3" 

»7.0 
M.0 

...—-. 

vrr.o 

1.127.0 
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Point  Reyes  NatU.  Tiol  Seashore  Act 
The  National  Park  Service  inltuted  a  sur- 


undeveloped  areas  or 


areas  with  relatively  limited  development 
along  the  Pacific  coaet  which  would  be 
valuable  for  recreatloft  purposes.  NPS  be- 
lieved that  there  was  aft  Imminent  possibility 
of  the  Point  Reyes  area  being  subdivided  for 
bousing  tracts  and  loaged  and  therefore  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  iSport  on  that  area  In 
1958  before  the  entire  survey  of  the  Pacific 
coast  was  completed.)  In  the  preliminary 
report,  NPS  recomn<0nded  more  detailed 
studies.  ,  ^    . 

In  August  1958,  the  CoDwnittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  HdUse  of  Representatives, 
favorably  reported  House  Resolution  634, 
which  called  for  tha  ■Department  to  com- 
plete detailed  studies;  of  the  Point  Reyes 
area.    The  Committed  report  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  thl^  House  resolution  is  to 
call  upon  the  SecretWT  of  the  Interior  to 
expedite  completion  of  his  report  on  the  pos- 
sibility and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
national  seashore  rect«atlonal  area  on  Point 
Reyes  Peninsula,  Ma^n  County,  Calif.  It 
also  calls  upon  the  Secretary  to  explore  the 
likelihood  of  State  anfl  local  contributions  to 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  necessary  land. 

"A  preliminary  fleW  report  on  this  area 
was  completed  more  tiUan  a  year  ago.  Earlier 
studies  date  back  to  1935.  The  present  re- 
port needs  to  be  supfalemented  by  more  de- 
tailed studies  and  io  be  fortified  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

'Tolnt  Reyes  Is  am  unspoiled,  underde- 
veloped, and  relatively  Isolated  historic  area 
of  about  28,000  acres  within  25  to  35  miles  of 
San  Francisco  Lying  as  it  does  within  easy 
driving  distance  for  ^.500,000  people,  it  ap- 
pears to  afford  an  oMtstandlng  opportunity 
for  public  acquisition  and  development.  It 
Includes  nearly  45  lilies  of  shoreline,  26  of 
which  are  beach.  Or  Its  28,000  acres,  11.500 
are  in  forest,  15.000  jtn  grassland  and  sand, 
and  1,500  In  chapariHl. 

"It  is  clear  that  PMnt  Reyes  will  not  long 
remain  undeveloped  unless  It  is  acquired 
for  public  use.  Indecft,  it  is  understood  that 
surveys  for  conuner<jlbl  development  are  al- 
ready being  plannedL  In  this  circumstance. 
It  1*  Important  thati  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  complete  Iti  studies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. •  •  •"  (H.  fjept.  2463,  86th  Cong.. 
2d  seM.)  I 

During  hearings  1»  August  1961  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rational  Parka  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  on  bills  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,  NpB  Director,  Conrad  L. 
Wlrth,  proposed  th4t  the  Initial  cost  of  es- 
tablishing the  seashore  could  be  reduced  by 
not  requiring  that  all  the  land  within  the 
designated  area  be  lacqulred  from  the  own- 
ers until  such  time  ^  the  owners  voluntarily 
decided  to*ell  their  land,  providing  that  the 
land  would  remain  iln  its  present  state.  Mr. 
Wlrth  estimated  t^t  30,000  acres,  mostly 
agricultural  land,  t^th  an  estimated  value 
of  $10  million,  could  be  retained  by  the  own- 
ers If  his  proposal  i/as  accepted.  Mr.  Wlrth 
also  commented  on ;  the  possibility  of  acquir- 
ing land  through  exchanges  and  advised  the 
Subconuultteer        i 

"We  have  e«tlma|tbd  that  the  cost  reduc- 
tions thro\igh  exclianges — I  think  the  esti- 
mate now  Is  a  llttl*  high,  of  99  mlUlon.  We 
do  not  have  that  much  ahead  of  us,  but  we 
do  now  have  this  Sweet  property  which  is  a 
3,200-acre  exchange.  We  do  have  informal 
indications  there  it  another  person  who  has 
1,500  acres  who  wtonild  make  an  exchange, 
also.    There  are  several  who  would  do  It." 

The  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  Act  (16 
XJ3.C.  459c) ,  approved  on  September  13,  1962, 
authorised  the  Setretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  the  applUnble  lands  and  waters, 
about  63,000  aeresj  by  purchase  with  appro- 
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prlated  funds,  by  donation,  and  by  exchange 
of  Federal  lands.  In  exercising  his  authority 
to  acquire  property  by  exchange,  the  Sec- 
retary, under  provisions  of  the  act,  was  au- 
thorized to  accept  title  to  Point  Reyes  lands 
and  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property 
any  lederally  owned  property  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  within  Califor- 
nia and  adjacent  States.  To  carry  out  the 
land  purchase  provisions  of  the  act,  $14  mil- 
lion was  authorized  to  be  appropriated.  The 
legislative  history  of  this  act  indicates  that 
the  Congress  considered  that  the  $14  million 
authorization  would  be  adequate,  provided 
that  (1)  the  Secretary  acquire  the  land  In  a 
relatively  short  time,  (2)  a  substantial 
amount  of  property  be  acquired  by  exchange, 
and  (3)  title  to  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
land  remain  with  the  owners  as  long  as  the 
land  remains  in  its  present  state. 

Regulations  for  land  exchanges  tmder  au- 
thority of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
Act  provide  that  all  preliminary  negotiations 
for  exchanges  of  land  are  to  be  conducted 
with  NPS  (43  CPR  2244,  5-6) .  The  regula- 
tions provide  that  any  person  holding  an  in- 
terest in  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Point  R^yes  National  Seashore  who  de- 
sires to  negotiate  an  exchange  with  the 
United  States  must  file  with  the  NPS  Re- 
gional Director,  Western  Region,  an  Informal 
proposal  In  writing  describing  the  offered 
private  lands  and  the  s<jlectcd  Federal  lands. 
After  consulting  with  the  bxireau  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Federal  lands  selected,  NPS 
must  advise  the  proponent  of  the  ex- 
change whether  the  proposal  appears  feasible 
and  of  any  differences  in  the  estimated  values 
of  the  lands.  The  proponents  can  then  file 
a  formal  application  for  exchange  with  the 
BLM  land  office  having  Jiu'lsdlctlon  over  the 
State  or  district  In  which  the  selected  lands 
are  located. 

The   regulations   provide   that   NPS   is   to 
arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  the 
appraisal  of  both  the  offered  and  the  selected 
lands.    Upon  determination  by  the  NPS  and 
the  bureau  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  selected 
property   (1)    that  the  value  of  the  offered 
property  is  approximately  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  selected  property,  (2)  that  provisions 
have  been  made  for  a  cash  payment  sufficient 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed, and  (3)  that  the  exchange  la  con- 
sistent wltji  the  law  and  regulations  and  U 
otherwise  in  the  public  interest,  notice  of  the 
proposed    exchange   must   be    published    In 
designated  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
In  the  counties  In  which  the  offered  and  the 
selected  lands  are  situated.     Such  publica- 
tion miist  identify  the  applicant  and  his  ap- 
plication, describe  the  offered  and  selected 
lands,  and  advise  as  to  where  protests  to  the 
proposed  exchange  are  to  be  filed. 

After  compliance  with  all  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  if  there  are  no  objections,  BLM 
can  accept  title  to  the  property  offered  and 
Issue  a  deed,  or  other  instrument  of  transfer, 
for  the  property  selected  in  exchange  and  can 
make  any  cash  settlement  necessary  to  bal- 
ance the  values.     All  property  conveyed  to 
BLM   under  provisions   of   the  Point  Reyes 
Act  Is  to  be  teansferred  to  NPS  and  becomes 
a  part  of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
Althotigh   there  have   been   a  number  of 
land   exchanges   proposed  under   the  provi- 
sions of  the  Point  Reyes  Act,  only  two  ex- 
changes had  been  consummated  by  May  1966. 
The  completed  exchanges  involved  (1)   1,407 
acres  at  point  Reyes  valued  at  $1  million  for 
public  lands  of  about  6,800  acres  located  in 
Arizona  and    (2)    300  acres  at  Point  Reyes 
valued  at  $300,000  for  public  lands  of  about 
110  acres  located  in  California. 

As  of  May  6,  1966,  there  VTere  36  proposals 
pending  for  possible  land  exchange  \mder  the 
Point  Reyes  Act.  These  proposals  Involve 
over  9300  acres  at  Point  Reyes  foe  exchange 
of  over  160,000  acres  of  Fedo'al  lands  located 


In  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  with  an 
estimated  value  of  over  $14  million. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  $14  million 
authorized  by  the  Point  Reyes  Act  had  been 
appropriated  and  $13.8  mllUon  had  been  ex- 
pended. With  these  funds.  NPS  acquired 
about  14,850  acres  at  Point  Reyes.  On  July 
22  1966,  the  Department  requested  that  the 
$14  million  authorized  by  the  Point  Reyes 
Act  for  the  purchase  of  lands  be  Increased 
to  $57.5  million. 


lAND    EXCHANGES   PBOPOSBD    BT    MR.    SWEET 

In    February    1961,    Mr.    Sweet    of    Curry 
County,   Oregon,    filed    afi   exchange   appU- 
catlon  with  BLM  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  for  exchange  of  property 
at  Point  Reyes,  for  which  he  had  options  to 
purchase,  for  BLM  lands  in  CalUornla.    Be- 
cause BLM  and  Mr.  Sweet  could  not  agree  on 
a  value  for  the  selected  and  offered  lands, 
the    exchange    application    waa    considered 
terminated  In  August   1963.     In  July  1964, 
Mr.  Sweet  filed  an  Informal  proposal  with 
NPS  under  the  provisions  of  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  Act  for  exchange  of  his 
property  at  Point  Reyes  for  BLM  lands  In  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oregon.    In  April  1965,  a  fiiror 
developed  in  Oregon  over  the  possible  use  of 
Oregon  BLM  lands  to  obtain  lands  for  a  na- 
tional   seashore    in    OalUornia.     Numerous 
allegations  were  made  in  the  Oregon  news- 
papers concerning  the  propriety  of  the  man- 
ner m  which  the  negotiations  for  the  pro- 
posed land   exchange  had   been   conducted. 
After  Under  Secretary  Carver  held  a  public 
meeting   in   May    1965,   at  which   time   the 
exchange  prc^>06ed  \inder  the  provisions  of 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seaahore  Act  was 
discussed.  Secretary  Udall  stated  at  a  press 
conference  that  "this  exchange  Is  a  dead- 
letter  at  the  present  time." 
Lartd  exchange  application  filed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
This  section  of  the  report  describes  the 
events  pertaining  to  the  February  1961  land 
exchange  application  filed  by  Mr.  Sweet  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
The  questions  and  allegations  listed  below 
relating  to  this  exchange  proposal  were  In- 
cluded either  In  Senator  Morse's  letter  of 
October  15, 1965,  or  in  the  attachement  to  the 
Senator's  letter  of  June  2, 1966.     (See  app.  I.) 

1.  When,  why,  and  under  what  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  officials  and  on  whose  ini- 
tiative, in  or  out  of  Government,  did  the 
first  Interest  develop  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  Mr.  Sweet's  property 
at  Point  Reyes? 

2.  Were  the  values  assigned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  Sweet  property 
In  the  Point  Reyes  Park  the  fair  market 
values?  Who  are  the  specific  officers  who 
conducted   and   approved   these   valuations? 

3.  Certain  BLM  lands  In  California  were 
valued  for  exchange  purposes.  Were  the 
values  assigned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  this  property  the  fair  market 
value?  Who  are  the  specific  officers  Who 
conducted  and  approved  these  valuations? 
Events   Prior   To   FUlng   of   Land   Exchange 

Application 

Mr.  Sweet  advised  us  that  het  became  in- 
terested in  a  land  exchange  in  about  August 
1960  when  a  suggestion  was  made  by  Dr. 
Joel  Gustafson,  president  of  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  Foundation — a  private 
organization  which  was  interested  in  ob- 
taining passage  of  the  Point  Reyes  Act — 
that  Mr.  Sweet  purchase  lands  at  Point 
Reyes  and  exchange  them  for  Federal  lands. 

On  November  IB,  I960,  Mr.  Sweet  met  with 
Lawrence  C.  Merrlam,  NPS  Regional  Direc- 
tor, Western  Regional  Office,  to  discuss  the 
p<»sibllitles  of  a  land  exchange.  Mr.  Sweet 
advised  us  that  this  was  his  first  contact 
with  the  Federal  Government  In  regard  to 
a  land  exchange.  On  November  22  and  23, 
1960,  Mr.  Svreet  obtained  options  to  buy  for 
$2,027,000  two  tracts  of  land  of  about  3,060 
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acr«s  at  Point  Bcyes,  knoim  u  the  Tevla  and 
Stewart  propertlea.  Mr.  Sweet  bad  been  a 
timber  operator  In  the  Point  Reyes  area  for 
•eTeral  years,  and  he  bad  obtained  timber 
rlghta  on  two  tracts  of  land  In  about  1956, 
which  were  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
area  which  was  later  designated  as  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore. 

Mr.  Meniam  advised  us  that  he  could  not 
reca^  any  specific  details  of  the  November 
18,  1960,  meeting  with  Mr.  Sweet.  Bfr.  Mer- 
rlam's  recollection  of  BCr.  Sweet's'  proposal 
was  that  Initially  Mr.  Sweet  proposed  to 
NPS  that  he  exchange  his  timber  rights 
at  Point  Reyes  for  Government  land.  Mr. 
Merrlam  said  that  Mr.  Sweet  was  advised 
that  NPS  had  no  authority  to  exchange  tim- 
ber rights  for  land  and  that,  after  Mr. 
Sweet  learned  this.  It  seemed  logical  to  him 
(Merrlam)  that  Mr.  Sweet  sought  control  of 
the  land  rights. 

By  letter  dated  December  1, 1960,  Mr.  Sweet 
was  advised  by  Herbert  Maler.  the  Acting 
Regional  Director,  Western  Regional  OfDce, 
NPS,  in  reference  to  the  November  18,  1960, 
meeting  that,  although  his  office  was  In- 
formed that  there  was  authority  for  the  De- 
partment to  proceed  with  a  land  exchange 
and  the  Department  was  sympathetic  to  the 
*  Idea,  "It  can  give  no  assurance  at  this  time 
that  an  exchange  can  be  worked  out." 

On  December  6.  1960.  Bfr.  Maler  advl(«d  the 
BLM  Area  Administrator  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
James  F.  Doyle,  of  Mr.  Sweet's  Interest  In 
effecting  a  land  exchange  that  would  In- 
volve BLM.  The  Area  AdmlnlEtrator,  who 
bad  supervisory  authority  over  BLM  opera- 
tions In  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  was  advised  that  Mr.  Sweet 
had  the  'timber  rights  on  about  2,500  acres 
at  Point  Reyes  and  had  offered  to  purchase 
this  land  and  exchange  It  for  public  lands 
elsewhere  in  California,  or  near  his  lumber 
mill  In  Oregon,  under  authority  of  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act.  Mr.  Maler  also  stated  that 
NPS  had  Informed  Mr.  Sweet  that.  In  Ita 
c^tnlon,  pubUc  domain  lands  In  Oregon 
could  not  be  exchanged  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  since  Nevada  ap- 
peared to  be  the  nearest  adjacent  State  to  the 
offered  lands  and,  therefore,  was  the  only 
State  othw  than  California  with  lands  that 
could  be  exchanged  for  land  at  Point  Reyes. 

During  the  week  of  December  12,  1960.  Mr. 
Sweet  visited  Washington,  D.C..  for  further 
discussions  with  Federal  officials  in  regard 
to  an  exchange.  We  were  advised  by  Mr. 
Sweet  that,  at  this  time,  he  met  with  several 
officials.  Including  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Land  Management,  George  Abbott; 
the  Chief.  Recreation  Resources  Planning 
Division.  NPS.  Robert  W.  Ludden;  and  BLM 
officials  Harold  R.  Hochmuth  and  Irving  Sen- 
zel.  Mr.  Sweet  expressed  Interest  in  obtain- 
ing an  appraisal  to  determine  whether  be 
could  expect  BLM  to  establish  a  value  for 
the  Point  Reyes  lands  equal  to  that  of  his 
option  price. 

By  memorandum  dated  December  14.  1960. 
NPS  Director  Conrad  L.  Wlrth.  with  the  con- 
currence of  BLM  Director  Edward  Woozley. 
•dvlaed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  A. 
Seaton  of  Mr.  Sweet's  proposal  and  requested 
approval  of  procedures  for  proceeding  with 
the  land  exchange  proposal.  In  a  memoran- 
dum to  Messrs.  Wlrth  and  WooEley,  dated 
December  17,  1960,  Secretary  Seaton  advised 
as  follows: 

"1.  The  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
with  the  co<q>eratlon  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  will  undertake  to  determine  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  whether  there  might  be 
consummated  an  equal  value  exchange  un- 
der Section  8(b)  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
(43  use  315g)  Involving  acqxilsitlon  by  the 
United  States  of  lands  within  the  propcaed 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  CallfomU. 
In  exchange  for  lands  held  or  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  I^and  ManagenMnt. 


*^.  Acquisition  of  the  odtend  Point  Beyes 

lands  at  the  earliest  possible  time  is.  in  my 
view,  clearly  In  the  public  Interest  because 
of  the  need  for  creation  of  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  area.  Assistant  Secretary 
Abbott  advises  me  it  Is  bis  conclusion  that 
the  proposal  as  outlined  is  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  antl- speculation  policy 
statements  Issued  on  February  5  and  23. 
1960  and  not  in  conflict  with  them.  He  fur- 
ther Informs  me  it  Is  his  conclusion  that  un- 
der the  existing  circumstances,  the  require- 
ment of  ownership  of  the  offered  lands  at  the 
time  of  the  offer  can  and  should  be  waived 
and  the  appraisal  procedure  outlined  herein 
followed.  Final  consummation  of  the  ex- 
change should  be  reviewed  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  Public  Land  Management. 

"3.  The  proponent  should  be  asked  to  un- 
dertake Immediately  Identiflcatlon  of  the 
lands  he  wishes  to  select  and  after  such  iden- 
tification the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
should,  of  course,  review  selections  so  as  to 
mInlmlTM)  conflicts,  and  to  assure  that  the 
land  pattern  remaining  after  selection  will  be 
consistent  with  management  programs  of  the 
Bureau  and  other  Federal  agencies.  These 
selections,  which  must  be  promptly  made, 
should  be  related  Insofar  as  possible  to  the 
species,  age.  and  other  relevant  factors  ap- 
pertaining to  the  offered  timber  lands. 

"4.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  on  a  priority  basis  utilize  the 
most  competent  of  these  agencies'  appraisal 
talent  available  for  the  purpose,  make  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  Point  Rey«e  lands  to  determine 
their  fair  market  value  as  of  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  this  memorandum.  The  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  National  Park 
Service  In  their  appraisals  will  follow  the 
usual  procedures  and  apply  the  usual  stand- 
ards and  shall  make  their  final  determination 
based  on  these  standards  and  procedures. 
Any  Information  the  proponent  desires  to 
submit,  which  he  believes  pertinent  to  the 
determination,  may  be  received  and  inde- 
pendently evaluated  by  the  Federal  agencies. 

"5.  Upon  the  identification  of  the  selected 
lands  by  the  proponent,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  with  the  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  following  the  same  proce- 
dures and  standards,  will  make  an  appraisal 
of  the  selected  lands  and.  In  turn,  determine 
whether  the  overall  proposal  meets  the  value 
reqtilrements  of  Section  8(b)  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  (43  U.S.C.  316g). 

"Because  of  the  demonstrably  high  degree 
of  public  Interest  and  benefit  In  acqiilsltion 
of  the  Point  Reyes  lands,  this  constitutes  my 
approval,  subject  to  cc»npllance  with  the 
foregoing  described  procedure  and  determi- 
nation that  the  requisite  criteria  have  been 
met,  for  the  consummation  on  a  priority 
basis  of  the  proposed  exchange." 

In  January  1961,  Mr.  Sweet  and  two  asso- 
ciates met  in  Sacramento,  California,  to  dis- 
cuss a  possible  land  exchange  with  several 
NPS  and  BLM  officials,  including  officials 
from  BLM's  California  State  Office,  Califor- 
nia Land  Office,  and  the  Portland  Area  Office. 
The  properties  at  Point  Reyes  for  which  Mr. 
Sweet  held  options  were  physically  Inspected, 
and  rough  estimates  were  Doade  of  the  value 
and  of  the  quality  of  Bureau  lands  needed 
to  make  an  equal  value  exchange.  These 
estimates  were  based  on  an  assumption  that 
Mr.  Sweet's  option  price  was  the  fair  market 
value. 

On  February  16,  1961.  Mr.  Sweet  filed  a 
formal  application  with  BLM  for  the  ex- 
change of  the  3,0S0  acres  at  Point  Reyes  on 
which  he  held  options  for  about  9,680  acres 
of  BLM  lands  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
Coimtlee,  California.  The  offered  lands  at 
Point  Reyee  consisted  of  two  tracts — ^the 
Terls  property,  about  3,150  acres,  and  the 
Sterwart  property,  about  640  acres — located 
about  38  miles  by  road  north  of  San  Fran- 
deoo.  (See  app.  IV.)  The  Tevis  property 
oonaUta  of  grasslands,  briiablands,  and  tlm- 
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berlands  and  contains  three  fresh  water  lakes 
of  from  la  to  16  acres  each  and  several 
smaller  lakes  and  ponds.  In  addition,  there 
are  about  3  miles  of  Pacific  Ocean  frontage 
composed  mostly  o<  steep  bluffs,  which  a 
BLM  report  describes  as  appealing  and  very 
aesthetic.  The  coastline  of  this  property  is 
used  by  seals  as  a  breeding  ground.  The 
Stewart  property  consists  primarily  of  tlm- 
berlands  and  does  not  border  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  we  ob- 
tained. It  a|>pearB  that  Mr.  Sweet  became 
interested  in  a  land  exchange  through  the 
suggestion  of  a  non-Federal  source,  and  we 
found  no  Indications  that  Federal  officials 
made  Improper  oommltments  to  Mr.  Sweet 
before  the  filing  of  his  land  exchange  appli- 
cation. 

Value  Established  for  Offered  Lands 

BLM  personnel  appraised  Mr.  Sweet's  of- 
fered lands  during  the  period  February  10 
Uirough  20,  1961.  The  appraisal  report, 
dated  B<arch  30.  1961,  by  the  BLM  California 
State  Reviewing  Appraiser,  Ralph  W.  Col- 
lings,  showed  an  estimate  of  value  of  9563,- 
600  as  of  December  17.  1960.  This  evalua- 
tion included  $369,000  for  land,  •156,900  for 
timber,  and  $37,600  for  Improvements.  The 
report  stated  that  this  was  the  fair  market 
yalue,  defined  as: 

"Definition  of  fair  market  value  (or  mar- 
ket value)  as  used  in  this  appraisal,  is  the 
amount  of  cash,  or  on  terms  reasonably 
equivalent  to  cash,  which  a  property  could 
be  expected  to  bring  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  in  an  open  market  transac- 
tion between  an  informed,  able  and  deslrouc 
but  not  anxious  seller,  and  an  informed, 
able  and  desirous,  but  not  anxious  buyer 
each  acting  in  a  prudent  manner  and  free 
of  compulsion." 

The  appraisal  report  indicated  that  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  lands  was  as 
follows : 

"Tevis  tract:  The  lands  on  the  Tevls  prop- 
erty Involves  ocean  frontage,  scenic  lakes, 
timber  and  a  variety  of  other  characteristics. 
The  Stewart  property  is  a  separate  tract 
most  of  which  Is  timbered  or  Is  cut-over 
timber  lands.    The  tracts  comer. 

"As  pointed  out  in  the  'Field  Data'  section 
of  the  report,  the  Tevis  tract  Is  located  on 
the  weet  slope  of  the  Inverness  Ridge.  The 
land  Is  not  in  the  direction  of  growth  of 
intensive  land  uses.  Moreover,  the  topog- 
raphy Is  not  favorable  to  intensive  type  de- 
velopment. The  present  use  of  the  property 
Is  as  a  week-end  retreat  by  a  wealthy  land 
owner  which  conforms  with  the  uses  being 
made  of  some  of  the  adjacent  similar  hold- 
ings. The  limited  conditions  cf  Ingress  and 
egress  further  reduce  the  likelihood  of  In- 
tensive development  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. It  Is,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
highest  and  best  use  of  the  non-timbered 
portions  of  the  Tevls  tract  is  for  recreation 
of  an  extensive  nature.  The  Indicated  value 
of  the  standing  timber  on  the  Tevls  tract 
Is  $76,300,  which  exceeds  the  top  value  in 
the  market  for  open  type  hill  lands  as  can 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Sale  No.  1,  Involving 
the  sale  of  a  tract  of  rough  hill  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stinson  Beach.  Thus,  it  Is  con- 
cluded that  the  highest  and  best  use  of  408 
acres  of  the  Tevis  property,  delineated  as 
timber  sites,  la  for  timber  production. 

"As  to  the  466  acres  of  denuded,  cut-over 
areas.  It  Is  doubtful  if  these  lands  will  re- 
produce timber  In  conmierclal  amounts  in 
the  foreseeable  future  due  to  the  predatory 
deer  population  and  the  encroachment  of 
recreational  land  uses  into  the  area.  Thus, 
these  lands  are  considered  primarily  valu- 
able for  future  recreational  needs. 

"Stewart  tract:  Consists  of  the  rough, 
rugged  breaks  high  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge 
that  are  both  inaccessible  and  unfit  for  any 
type  of  intensive  use  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture.   Some  200  acres  of  the  lands  carries  a 
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l»i  the  case  of  the  Tevis 

timber  are  clearly  ^Jore  valuable  for  their 
timber  than  for  any  0her  valuable  supporta- 
ble in  the  market.  All  of  the  Stewart  tract 
is  either  timbered  cir  clear-cut.  The  de- 
nuded, cut-over  poi  ttions  are  prospectively 
valuable  for  recreation  but  too  rough  and 
Inaccessible  for  intensive  type  development 
in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  BLM  report  clited  as  authority  for  the 
appraisal  (1)  the  Sj^retary's  memorandum 
of  December  17,  19( ^,  (2)  a  memorandum 
from  the  BLM  Direct  )t  to  the  BLM  California 
State  Supervisor  da^td  December  28,  1960, 
and  (3)  various  verb£(l  Instructions  from  BLM 
area  and  State  office  lands  staff.  The  mem- 
orandimi  of  December  28,  1960,  to  the  State 
Supervisor,  R.  R.  Be^t,  which  was  signed  by 
BLM  Acting  Directory,  Charles  P.  Mead,  out- 
lined the  steps  necesetry  to  comply  with  the 
Secretary's  directive;  of  December  17  and 
stated  that  the  valu*  established  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  vtilue  used  by  BLM  for 
its  final  determinatldn.  We  were  advised  by 
Jean  Dubois.  BLM  artfraiser.  that  the  verbal 
Instructions  were  1^  answer  to  questions 
from  the  appraisers,  |whlch  arose  during  the 
appraisal.  He  stated:  that  one  of  the  in- 
structions concerned! the  date  to  be  used  for 
the  appraisal  and  andfiher  concerned  whether 
mineral  rights  were  l|o  be  considered. 

In  a  memorandumito  the  files.  L.  T.  Main, 
Chief  of  the  BLM  Division  of  Appraisals, 
stated  that  on  May  IP,  1961.  he  discussed  the 
valuation  of  the  offetad  lands  with  Secretary 
Udall.  Mr.  Main's  i^iemorandum  states.  In 
part: 

"The  Secretary  was  appraised  of  the  situ- 
ation. He  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
wide  difference  between  the  Bureau's  |BLMj 
figures  and  the  Swed  option  and  he  is.  of 
course,  most  anxloui  to  obtain  the  Point 
Reyes  Area  througi.  exchange  if  possi- 
ble. •  •  •" 

Because  BLM's  evuluation  of  the  offered 
lands  was  substan  :lally  less  than  Mr. 
Sweet's  option  price  for  purchase  of  the 
lands.  NPS  hired  a  private  fee  appraiser  to 
appraise  the  lands. 

About  May  19,  19(1^.  Edward  P.  Morphy, 
realtor-appraiser  of  ^n  Rafael.  California, 
was  engaged  by  NPS  pt  the  reconunendatlon 
of  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  in  San 
Francisco.  California,  to  appraise  Mr.  Sweet's 
offered  lands.  Mr.  Mbrphy.  a  senior  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Appraisers,  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  th4  NPS  Western  Regional 
Office  on  June  20.  196i,  with  the  opinion  that 
the  fair  market  value  iof  the  offered  lands  and 
Improvements  as  of  itme  20,  1961,  was  $2,- 
026.650.  not  including  timber.  The  report 
stated  that  the  markft  value  was  defined  as 
follows :  1 

"Market  Value  is  the  highest  price  esti- 
mated in  terms  of  ihoney  which  the  land 
would  bring  if  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open 
market,  with,  reasonable  time  In  which  to 
find  a  purchaser,  bujtlng  with  knowledge  of 
all  the  uses  and  pur|>Dses  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  for  whidh  it  was  capable." 

Mr.  Morphy  consWired  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  (1)  ijevls  property  to  be  (a) 
for  a  single-family  gentleman's  ranch  or  (b) 
for  division  Into  high-density  residential 
tracts  In  some  areas  around  the  lakes  and. 
in  the  balance,  low-ddnsity  gentleman's  farm 
estates  (2)  Stewart  broperty  to  be  recrea- 
tional or  development  into  genUeman's 
estates  ranging  in  size  from  25  to  60  acres. 

On  June  29,  1961,  EJ  T.  Scoyen,  Acting  NPS 
Director,  submitted  tl^d  Morphy  appraisal  re- 
port to  BLM  Director,  Karl  S.  Landstrom  for 
consideration  and  study.  On  July  10,  1961, 
Director  Landstrom  land  members  of  his 
staff  held  a  conference  with  NPS  Assistant 
Director  Jackson  Priqe  and  other  NPS  offi- 
cials to  discuss  the  ftLM  and  Morphy  ap- 
praisals. An  agreement  was  reached  to  have 
toe  two  divergent  appmlsal  reports  reviewed 
by  someone  outside    iLid.    In  commenting 


on  Mr.  Morphy's  appraisal  report.  Mr.  Main, 
the  Chief  of  the  BLM  Division  of  Appraisals, 
advised  Mr.  Price,  In  a  memorandimi  dated 
July  12.  1961,  that  (1)  the  report  contained 
little  correlation  of  the  comparable  sales  pre- 
sented with  the  land  being  appraised,  (2) 
terms  of  sales  were  not  given  enough  consid- 
eration— there  was  no  indication  that  sales 
prices  were  adjusted  because  sales  were  for 
something  less  tlian  cash,  and  (3)  the  topog- 
raphy was  not  given  the  consideration  It 
should  have.  Mr.  Main  concluded  by  stating 
that.  In  order  to  properly  evaluate  the 
Morphy  appraisal  report,  the  reviewer  of  the 
two  appraisal  reports  should  compare  each  of 
these  categories  pertaining  to  Sweet's  offered 
lands  with  comparable  properties. 

At  the  recommendation  of  BLM,  John  A. 
Carver,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  PubUc 
Land  Management,  appointed  George  W. 
Mathls  (now  deceased).  Chief  Appraiser! 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA).  in  July  1961, 
to  review  the  appraisals  made  by  BLM  and 
by  Mr.  Morphy.  We  were  advised  that  Mr. 
Mathls  visited  the  Point  Reyes  site  during 
his  review.  He  also  considered  supplemental 
data  of  the  nature  requested  by  Mr.  Main, 
which  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Morphy  on  July 
25,  1961.  In  the  Reviewing  Appraiser's 
Statement  of  the  same  date.  Mr.  Mathls 
states  that  Mr.  Morphy's  "report  and  sup- 
plemental information  offers  proper  JusUfica- 
tlon  and  support  for  the  appraiser's  value 
conclusions"  and  is  approved  in  the  amount 
of  $2,026,550.  Mr.  Mathls  states  also  that 
the  Morphy  report  and  supplemental  infor- 
mation met  the  technical  appraisal  standards 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

On  July  25,  1961.  Mr.  Morphy  formally 
furnished  to  Mr.  Carver  supplemental  data 
to  his  appraisal  report.  The  Information  was 
furnished  in  reply  to  a  previous  request  by 
Mr.  Carver  and  through  Instructions  given 
to  Mr.  Morphy  by  Mr.  Mathls.  The  informa- 
tion pertained  generally  to  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Main  in  his  memorandum  of  July  12. 

Mr.  Carver  discussed  the  Morphy  report 
and  supplemental  data  with  BLM  Director 
Landstrom  and  Mr.  Mathls  in  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington, and  on  July  27,  1961,  Mr.  Carver  in- 
formed Harold  Hochmuth,  Acting  BLM  Di- 
rector, by  telegram,  that  further  negotia- 
tions pertaining  to  Mr.  Sweet's  land  exchange 
proposal  should  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a 
$2,026,550  evaluation  for  the  properties  at 
Point  Reyes.  Mr.  Carver  advised  us  that  he 
had  seen  no  reason  to  question  Mr.  Mathls' 
Judgment;  therefore,  he  approved  the  use  of 
Mr.  Morphy's  valuation  for  further  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dubois,  BLM  appraiser,  advised  us 
that  BLM  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  Justi- 
fication for  Mr.  Mathls'  evaluation  and  that 
the  primary  difference  In  the  values  estab- 
lished by  BLM  and  Mr.  Morphy  was  in  the 
estimate  as  to  the  best  use  of  the  offered 
lands.  Mr.  Dubois  said  Mr.  Morphy  made 
his  appraisal  on  the  basis  that  the  best  use 
for  the  land  was  for  subdivision  purposes, 
whereas  BLM  did  not  consider  the  area  to  be 
suitable  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  DuBols  stated 
that  at  the  time  the  appraisals  were  made 
there  were  no  subdivision  developments  in 
the  area,  althotigb  some  efforts  had  been 
made  by  developers,  and  that  BLM  believed 
that  winds,  fogs,  and  generally  rougb  ter- 
rain would  prevent  successful  developments. 
Mr.  Dubois  stated  further  that,  U  the  land 
could  be  developed  as  subdivisions,  Mr.  Mor- 
phy's evaluation  would  have  been  appro- 
priate. 

During  1963  Mr.  Sweet's  offered  lands  were 
appraised  by  three  private  fee  appraisers 
engaged  by  NPS.  Mr.  Kornells.  NPS  Realty 
Officer,  stated  that  the  appraisals  were  made 
to  update  the  appraisals  completed  about  2 
years  previously  and  that  three  appraisals 
were  made  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
BLM  and  Morphy  appraisals.  Pertinent  data 
relating  to  the  three  appraisals  follow. 


1.  (a)  Name  of  appraiser — ^Edwln  P.  Jor- 
dan, Napa.  California. 

(b)  Fair  market  values  as  of  March  6. 
1963— Tevls  tract  $1,806,600,  Stewart  tract 
$259,300. 

(c)  Highest  and  best  use  designation — 
residential  and  recreational. 

2.  (a)  Name  of  appraiser — R.  Dean  Stahr, 
Napa,  California. 

(b)  Market  values  as  of  May  1,  1963 — 
Tevis  tract  $1,900,000  plus  timber,  Stewart 
tract  $270,000. 

(c)  Highest  and  best  use  designation — 
recreational  and  subdivision. 

3.  (a)  Name  of  appraiser — ^Walter  F.  Wlll- 
mette,  Stockton,  California. 

(b)  Fair  market  values  as  of  August  25, 
1963 — Tevls  tract  $2,000,000,  Stewart  tract 
$300,000. 

(c)  Highest  and  best  use  designation — ^for 
Investment  in  its  recreational  potential  and 
subdivision  into  country  estates. 

It  appears  that  the  three  appraisers  did  not 
include  the  value  of  the  merchantable 
timber. 

Since  the  appraisal  of  land  values  involves 
many  Judgment  factors,  we  were  unable  to 
determine  with  certainty  whether  the  esti- 
mated valuation  of  the  offered  lands  that 
was  approved  by  Mr.  Carver  was  the  best 
estimate  of  fair  market  value.  Notwith- 
standing, in  making  our  examination,  we  re- 
viewed the  comparable  sales  considered  by 
Mr.  Morphy  in  establishing  his  valuation, 
which  was  the  primary  basis  for  the  appraisal 
estimate  of  fair  market  value,  and  we  could 
find  no  objection  to  the  rationale  used  by 
Mr.  Morphy. 

In  regard  to  the  BLM  appraisal  of  the  of- 
fered lands,  we  observe  that  BLM's  apiwaisal 
may  have  been  conservative  in  that  the  high- 
est and  best  use  of  the  lands  was  Judged 
to  be  for  timber  production  and  recreational 
use.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  highest 
and  best  use  for  part  of  the  offered  lands 
may  have  been  for  certain  types  of  reslden- 
Ual  development;  such  evidence  includes  (1) 
the  Morphy  appraisal  report.  (2)  the  Mathls 
appraisal  review  report,  and  (3)  the  reports 
of  three  private  fee  appraisers  obtained  by 
NPS  in  1963.  It  appears  that  if  BLM  had 
considered  the  offered  lands  appropriate  for 
residential  development  it  would  have  ap- 
praised the  lands  at  a  higher  value. 

Value  Established  for  Selected  Lands 
In  July  and  August  1961.  BLM  foresters 
from  the  California  and  Oregon  offices  were 
assigned  to  appraise  the  BLM  lands  selected 
by  Mr.  Sweet  and  Instructed  to  appraise  the 
land  and  timber  at  current  market  value  on 
date  of  appraisal.  On  August  16.  BLM  Dl- 
rector  Landstrom  instructed  the  BLM  Cali- 
fornia State  Director  to  base  the  appraisal 
on  a  100-percent  cruise  >  of  the  timber.  The 
California  State  Director  was  also  instructed 
to  consider  comparable  land  transactions 
involving  BLM.  BIA,  Forest  Service,  and  poe- 
slbly  the  State  of  California  in  establishing 
the  market  value.  Lawrence  L.  Montross, 
Land  Examiner,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 


1  According  to  the  Chief,  Forestry  Staff, 
BLM,  "timber  cruising"  is  a  system  or  method 
for  estimating  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
standing  timber  on  an  area.  It  is  also 
known  as  "tree  scale  cruise."  Grons  volume 
is  determined  by  measuring  the  diameter  of 
the  tree  trunk  at  breast  height,  the  mer- 
chantable height  of  the  tree  In  logs  of  a 
given  length,  and  an  intermediate  measure- 
ment upon  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  deter- 
mine form  or  taper  and  thereby  permit  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  board-foot  table.  Gross 
volume  Is  reduced  to  net  merchantable  vol- 
ume by  deducting  for  defect  and  for  break- 
age. Defect  is  determined  from  external 
characteristics  of  the  standing  tree;  break- 
age estimation  requires  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  timber  and  logging. 
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tUnber  cruioe  and  appraisal,  and  R.  O.  Carte 
was  placed  In  cbarge  oX  the  land  appraisal 
portion  of  tbe  work.  Messrs.  Montrose  and 
Carte  had  worked  on  tbe  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Sweet's  offered  lands. 

Mr.  Sweet  bad  selected  about  0.680  acres 
of  BLM  lands  with  tbe  proviso  that  revisions 
or  additions  could  be  made  if  necessary  to 
produce  an  exchange  of  equal  value.  Tbe 
BLM  statement  of  appraised  value:  signed 
bjr  Mr.  Montroas  on  November  30,  1901, 
stated  that  3.808  acres  of  tbe  selected  lands 
bad  a  fair  market  value  of  •2,014.900.  In 
tbe  BLM  appraisal  report,  Neal  D.  Nelson. 
California  State  Director,  stated  that  these 
3308  acres  of  selected  lands  were  of  equal 
value  to  tbe  offered  lands  as  appraised  by 
Mr.  Morpby.  The  report  recommended  ap- 
proval of  tbe  exchange  of  3308  acres  of 
selected  lands  for  the  Sweet  properties  and 
that  the  remainder  of  tbe  selected  lands  in 
tbe  exchange  application  be  rejected  as  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  the  offered  lands. 

About  September  1901,  Mr.  Sweet  employed 
Frank  and  Dean  Solinsky,  Inc.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  to  cruise  and  appraise  tbe 
BLM  lands  that  he  bad  selected  and  addi- 
tions which  he  stated  bad  been  cleaied  of 
conflicts  by  BLM.  Mr.  Sweet  hired  tbe  ijolin- 
skys  on  the  recommendation  of  his  attorney. 
but  be  also  wrote  to  others  for  their  opinion 
regarding  tbe  Integrity  and  ability  of  tbe 
Solinskys.  Mr.  Sweet  forwarded  to  Mr.  Car- 
ver the  replies  from  these  individuals  who 
stated.  In  general,  that  the  Solinskys  were 
lilgbly  qualified  appraisers. 

Tbe  Solinsky  appraisal,  dated  January  0, 
1903,  valued  9.010.5  acres  at  $1,960,033.  Tbe 
appraisal  report,  a  copy  of  which  w&i  for- 
vrarded  to  the  Department,  advised  in  piu-t: 

"Our  timber  estimates  are  based  on  t.  four 
run.  twenty  percent  cruise.  Aocura<:y  of 
•ucb  a  cruise  will  be  variable  on  a  small  area 
but.  In  our  opinion.  Is  at  least  as  accurate  as 
A  hundred  percent  cruise  on  a  large  area,  par- 
ticularly on  one  as  large  as  this.  We  cruised 
all  trees  11.1  inches  in  diameter  and  larger 
but  only  trees  18  inches  and  larger  were  con- 
sidered merchantable.  Cull  trees  and  trees 
that  could  not  be  reached  in  logging  were 
considered  unmerchantable  and  not  Included. 
Since  logs  are  sold  in  tbe  region  on  a  long 
log  basis,  our  volume  tables  were  based  on  a 
tblrty-two  foot  log.  While  defect  was  elim- 
inated no  attempt  was  made  to  improve  qual- 
ity in  tbe  low  grade  logs  by  reducing  vol- 
ume— the  so-called  'rough  cut'  as  practiced 
by  Bureau  scalers.  In  addition  to  determin- 
ing volume,  we  also  log  graded  each  Douglas 
flr,  and  tree  graded  tbe  other  species. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"In  analyzing  tbe  problems  peculiar  to  a 
liquidation  of  tbe  BLM  lands  and  timber, 
and  after  careful  consideration  of  transac- 
tional and  other  data,  we  determined  that 
tbe  highest  values  would  be  achieved  by  put- 
ting tbe  timber  on  the  log  market  In  an 
orderly  manner.  Whereas  there  has  been 
some  fluctuation  in  stumpage,  tbe  log  mar- 
ket in  Douglas  flr  has  been  reasonably  stable 
In  spite  of  tbe  depressed  lumber  market.  To 
this  end,  we  made  detailed  estimates  of  cost 
to  market  for  each  timber  parcel,  and  the 
sales  value  thereof  from  our  quality  study  of 
the  timber.  The  difference  was  considered 
stumpage  without  any  allowance  for  profit. 
To  this  result  we  applied  an  arbitrary  thirty 
percent  discount  to  cover  time  of  liquida- 
tion, hazard  and  risk,  and  taxes.  Although 
you  had  suggested,  in  your  (Sweet)  letter  of 
September  8,  that  it  might  take  ten  years  to 
sell  all  tbe  timber,  it  Is  oui  opinion  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  somewhat  sooner, 
even  though  the  forecast  for  the  lumber  mar- 
ket is  not  promising.  A  total  discount  of 
thirty  percent  recognizes  a  rather  short  pe- 
riod of  liquidation,  particularly  when  sucb 
discount  Is  coupled  with  a  very  real  tire  bas- 
ard  and  tbe  other  risks  inherent  In.  ownlnf 
and  liqtildatlng  timber." 


Tbe  Chief  of  BUfs  Division  of  Forest 
Management,  Kugene  V.  Zumwalt,  advised 
the  Division  of  Appraisals  on  January  18, 
1963,  that  tbe  Solinsky  appraisal  had  been 
reviewed  and  that  In  his  opinion,  because  of 
tbe  cruising  standards  and  procedures  used 
by  tbe  Solinskys,  it  was  "inadequate  in  es- 
tablishing a  true  market  value  for  the  prop- 
•rtle*  involved."  Mr.  Dubois  reviewed  the 
BLM  and  Solinsky  appraisal  reports  and  ad- 
vised BLM  Director  Landstrom  by  memo- 
randum on  February  B  that  "I  feel  that  from 
tbe  evidence  presented,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  appraisal  reflects  tbe  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  these  lands." 

On  February  13  Mr.  Landstrom  forwarded 
the  BLM  and  Solinsky  appraisal  reports  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Carver  together  with  Mr. 
Dubois'  memorandum  of  Febniary  0.  On 
February  36  Secretary  Udall  was  advised  by 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Carver  of  the  prin- 
cipal differences  La  tbe  two  appraisals.  The 
differences  were  summarized  as  follows: 

"1.  The  BLM  cruise  was  conducted  on  a 
100  percent  basis,  whereas  Solinsky's  was  a 
20  percent  4-run  (I.e.,  four  runs  through  a 
section ) .  I  would  expect  that  the  BLM 
cruise  would  be  more  accurate  In  this  case,  as 
the  size,  according  to  Solinsky,  of  any  con- 
tiguous parcel  of  land  varied  from  40  to  1600 
acres.  Tbe  total  number  of  separate  parcels 
valued  by  Solinsky  was  about  SO. 

"3.  BLM  cruised  and  Included  all  timber 
beginning  with  tbe  12  inch  D3.H.  I  diameter- 
breast- height]  class.  Solinsky  cruised  all 
timber  beginning  with  12  inch  D.B.H.  class, 
but  valued  only  that  above  18  Inches  as  being 
merchantable.  The  record  does  not  disclose 
what  volume  BLM  found  between  13  and  18 
inches.  Tbe  reasoning  behind  Solinsky's 
valuing  only  18  inches  and  up  may  be  re- 
lated. In  part,  to  the  California  Forest  Prac- 
tice Rules.  Briefly,  the  pertinent  part  of 
these  rviles  provides  that  not  over  one-half  of 
the  trees  between  12  Inch  D£.H.  and  18  inch 
shall  be  cut  in  any  lO-year  period  beginning 
from  tbe  date  of  initial  cutting. 

"3.  BLM  cruised  on  the  basis  of  16  foot 
logs,  whereas  Solinsky  cruised  on  the  basis 
of  33  foot  logs.  Thirty-two  foot  log  cruises 
will  always  benefit  tbe  buyer.  On  tbe  aver- 
age, use  of  tbe  33  foot  log  rule  will  show 
approximately  16  percent  less  volvmie  than 
the  10  foot  rule.  However,  it  is  in  common 
usage  in  northern  California. 

"4.  Solinsky's  appraisal  appears,  although 
this  Is  not  completely  definite,  to  be  based  on 
log  values  rather  than  on  lumber  values. 
BLM,  In  common  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, has  generally  moved  from  log  values  to 
lumber  values  as  the  starting  point  in  their 
appraisal  procedures.  In  other  words,  the 
end  product  value  leas  the  various  costs  of 
manufacture,  transportation,  logging,  etc., 
provide  a  better  baslB  for  appraisal  of  stump- 
age. The  log  markets  which  were  In  very 
active  iise  over  a  decade  ago  are  no  longer 
considered  to  be  reliable  in  determining 
stumpage  values. 

"5.  Solinsky  applied  a  30  percent  liquida- 
tion discount  factor.  There  appears  to  be 
some  evidence,  although  this  is  not  too  posi- 
tive, to  Indicate  that  Solinsky  considered  the 
9,910  acres  as  one  transaction  thereby  requir- 
ing a  rather  heavy  discount  for  risk.  This 
might  be  a  common  procedure  for  a  large 
acreage  of  land  and  timber.  On  tbe  othet 
band,  BLM  applied  its  appraisal  to  each  sepa- 
rate parcel  as  a  separate  transaction." 

Assistant  Secretary  Carver  suggested  that 
a  departmental  representative  meet  with  the 
BLM  appraisers  and  Mr.  Sweet's  appraisers  to 
review  tbe  cruise  data  to  determine  whether 
there  was  any  poeaiblllty  for  reconciliation. 
Secretary  Udall  approved  this  plan  and  on 
March  15  and  10,  1903,  Assistant  Secretary 
Carver  and  members  of  his  staff  met  in  Wash- 
ingtmi.  D.O.,  with  Mr.  Sweet  and  bis  »p- 
pralaers  and  with  Joaeph  Doaa,  BLM  Central 
Offlea,  Olvlaioo  of  Forest  Managwaent.  and 
Larry  Oangle  wbo  bad  been  chief  o<  one  of 


the  cruising  parties.  Correspondence  indi- 
cates that  the  differences  In  the  two  ap- 
praisals were  Identified  and  discussed. 

On  March  37  Mr.  Sweet  advised  Mr.  Carver 
by  letter  that  he  had  requested  the  Brook- 
ings Plywood  Corporation,  Brookings,  Ore- 
gon, to  cruise  a  40-acre  tract  of  the  selected 
land  which  had  been  cruised  by  both  BLM 
and  the  Solinskys  in  making  their  appraisals. 
Mr.  Sweet  advised  that  the  volume  estimated 
by  the  Broolclngs  cruise  was  even  lower  than 
the  Solinsky  cruise.  Mr.  Sweet's  letter 
showed  that  BLM  had  estimated  the  mer- 
chantable volume  at  2,093.000  feet,  the  Solin- 
skys at  908,000  feet,  and  Brookings  at  807,- 
894  feet.  In  bis  letter,  Mr.  Sweet  suggested 
to  Mr.  Carver  that  the  selected  lands  be  re- 
appraised by  a  well-qualified  private  firm 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  him  and  at  tbe 
same  time  meet  all  the  Department's  re- 
quirements. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Sweet's  letter  of  March 
37,  Assistant  Secretary  Carver  requested  by 
memorandum  of  April  30  that  BLM  recruise 
the  40-acre  parcel,  which  bad  been  cruised 
by  Brookings,  using  experienced  cruisers  who 
had  not  pturtlclpated  in  tbe  previous  BLM 
cruise.  Cecil  Smith,  BLM  Oregon  State 
cruiser,  was  selected  to  head  the  cruising 
party.  A  report  on  tbe  recruise  was  submit- 
ted to  BLM  Director  Landstrom  on  May  23, 
1982,  and  it  showed  a  net  merchantable  vol- 
ume of  1.432.000  feet.  BLM,  therefore,  re- 
crulsed  six  other  tracts  which,  f<H'  the  most 
part,  had  been  appraised  by  the  same  BLM 
cruisers  who  bad  cruised  the  40-acre  parcel. 
In  each  of  the  seven  tracts  that  were  re- 
cruised,  the  original  cruise  had  shown  a 
greater  timber  volume  than  that  shown  by 
the  recruise.  However,  the  voUune  shown  by 
the  recruise  was  still  substantially  more  than 
that  shown  by  the  Solinsky  appraisal. 

Edwin  Zaidllcz,  Chief,  Division  of  Resource 
Program  Management,  advised  us  that  It  was 
apparent  that  the  errors  in  volume  found  on 
the  seven  tracts  were  due  to  the  Inexperi- 
ence of  the  cruisers.  We  were  advised  by 
Mr.  Montroas  that  BLM  did  not  recruise  the 
remaining  tracts  of  selected  lands  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  original  cruise  on  these 
tracts  was  accurate  because  the  cruise  bad 
been  performed  by  cruisers  with  more  ex- 
perience than  those  cruisers  used  on  the 
seven  tracts. 

On  July  10,  1963,  E^igene  Zumwalt,  As- 
sistant Director,  Range  and  Forest  Manage- 
ment Division,  advised  the  BLM  California 
State  Director,  Neal  D.  Nelson,  to  recompute 
the  value  of  tbe  seven  tracts  on  tbe  basis 
of  the  recruise  and  select  other  tracts  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  In  value.  After  tbe 
requested  recomputation  was  made,  448  acres 
were  added  to  the  original  estimate  of  3,808 
acres  that  were  available  for  exchange.  In 
July  1962,  BLM  Director  Landstrom  advised 
Assistant  Secretary  Carver  that  4,258  acres 
of  land,  at  a  total  value  of  •3,023,007,  were 
available  for  the  exchange. 

By  memorandiim  dated  September  12,  1962, 
to  tbe  California  State  Director,  Assistant 
Secretary  Carver  approved  the  valuation  of 
•2,023,007  for  4,256  acres  of  tbe  selected 
lands.  In  his  memoreindum,  Mr.  Carver  ad- 
vised that  "Should  Mr.  Sweet  elect  not  to 
amend  his  application  within  a  reasonably 
prescribed  period  of  time,  there  wotild  then 
be  no  recoiuse  but  to  reject  such  unper- 
fected  application  as  not  being  In  the  public 
interest  iiecause  of  unequal  values."  On 
about  September  19  Blr.  Sweet  was  advised 
of  Mr.  Carver's  decision. 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the 
methods  used  for  appraising  timber  values 
and  the  Judgments  Involved  In  making  such 
appraisals,  our  review  did  not  Include  an 
examination  Into  whether  the  BLM  or  the 
Solinsky  valuation  of  the  selected  lands  was 
more  appropriate.  Consequently,  we  are  un- 
able to  conclude  that  tbe  BLM  valuation 
approved  by  Mr.  Carver  which  was  higher 
than  that  estimated  by  the  SoUnskys  for 
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the  best  estimate  ot 


the  selected  lands 
fair  market  value. 

Termination  of  LaiiM  Exchange  Application 
On  September  24  tkx.  Carver  and  two  NFS 
regional  officials,  Ltiirence  C.  Merrlam  and 
Robert  Luntey,  met  with  Mr.  Sweet  to  dis- 
cuss the  appraisals  ind  cruUes  of  the  offered 
and  selected  lands.  In  a  memorandum  of 
tbe  meeting,  Mr.  Merrlam  stated  that  the  De- 
partment and  Mr.  Sweet  were  imable  to  come 
to  an  agreement. 

On  September  25  Assistant  Secretary  Car- 
ver, tbe  two  NPS  oficlals,  and  BLM  Cali- 
fornia State  Director  Nelson  met  with  Dr. 
Joel  Oustafson,  President  of  the  Point  Reyes 
NaUonal  Seashore  Foundation.  Mr.  Merrlam 
stated  in  his  memot^ndum  of  the  meeting 
that  Dr.  Oustafson  vfts  Interested  in  meeting 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  urge  him  to 
cons\immate  the  ejohange  because  he  be- 
Ueved  that  It  would  ae  valuable  in  estabUsb- 
Ing  a  reasonable  pilpe  per  acre  for  Point 
Reyes  lands.  Mr.  Nelson  advised  BLM  Di- 
rector Landstrom  of  the  meeting  and  stated 
that  no  commitment*  had  been  made. 

By  letter  dated  pbbruary  28,  1963,  Mr. 
Sweet  was  advised  by  Mr.  Nelson  that,  unless 
Ills  application  was  Amended  within  30  days 
of  receipt  of  the  letter  to  select  only  those 
lands  (4.256  acres)  determined  by  BLM  to 
be  equal  In  value'  to  the  offered  lands 
(•2,023,067) ,  It  wouip  be  necessary  to  reject 
the  exchange  appUcatlon.  In  a  reply  dated 
March  15,  1963,  Mr.  Sweet  expressed  his  dis- 
agreement with  thej  values  established  by 
BLM  and  requested  A»  extension  of  time  be- 
fore rejection  of  his  application.  Extensions 
of  time  were  granted  by  BLM  until  August 
19,  1963,  when  Mr.  Sheet's  exchange  applica- 
tion was  considered  terminated. 
Summary  oflObservatlons 
In  summary,  on  thia  basis  of  evidence  that 
we  obtained.  It  appeb^  that  Mr.  Sweet  be- 
came interested  In  |the  proposed  land  ex- 
change through  the  suggestion  of  a  non-Fed- 
eral source,  and  therd  are  no  indications  that 
Federal  officials  made!  improper  commitments 
to  Mr.  Sweet  before  i  the  filing  of  his  land 
exchange  applicationl  Because  of  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  v^ous  methods  used  for 
appraising  Umber  lairds  and  the  many  Judg- 
ment factors  involve^  In  making  such  ap- 
praisals, we  are  una^ile  to  state  with  cer- 
tainty whether  the  esjtlmates  of  value  for  the 
offered  and  selected  llbnds  approved  by  tbe 
Department  were  the  best  estimates  of  fair 
market  value.  BLM  I  appraisers  were  appar- 
ently more  conservatlfe  than  the  Sweet  ap- 
praisers in  estimating!  the  value  of  the  offered 
lands  and  more  libikl  In  estimating  tbe 
value  of  selected  landtj 

Informal  proposal  fit  land  exchange  filed 
under  provisions  t>/  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  Mt 

This  section  of  tl^e  report  describes  the 
events  pertaining  to!  the  informal  proposal 
for  land  exchange  fllfed  by  Mr.  Sweet  under 
the  provisions  of  th^  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  Act.  The  Jquestions  and  allega- 
tions listed  below  relating  to  thU  exchange 
proposal  were  included  either  in  Senator 
Watne  Mobse's  letteB  of  October  15,  1905,  or 
In  the  attachment  td  the  Senator's  letter  of 
June  2,  1966.     (See  apu.  I.) 

1.  Certain  BLM  ifbds  In  Oregon  were 
nominated  for  consl|lferation  for  exchange 
Were  there  any  actldas  taken  in  the  valu- 
ation of  these  land*  which  were  Inimical 
to  their  being  appraised  at  fair  market 
value?  Who  were  th«  specific  officers  who 
conducted  and  approved  these  actions? 

2.  In  comparison  wptb  past  exchange  pro- 
cedures, did  Departi^nt  or  BLM  officials 
Impose  "complete  sedrecy"  on  the  proposed 
exchange  of  Oregon  lands? 

3.  Did  any  officers  pf  the  Department  In- 
itiate and  participate  In  secret  meeUngs  in 
connecUon  with  the  { |>ropoBed  exchange  ot 


Oregon  lands  and,  if  so,  who  were  they  and 
how.  If  at  aU,  did  their  actions  compromise 
tbe  public  Interest?  In  connection  with  any 
aspect  of  the  proposed  exchange  of  Oregon 
lands,  were  there  secret  meetings  of  any  sort 
held  by  persons  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  outside  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment that  dealt  vrtth  this  exchange?  If  so, 
In  the  period  through  May  14,  1965,  wbo  held 
such  meetings?  where  and  when  were  they 
held?    and  who  organized  such  meetings? 

4.  It  is  a  fact  that  "about  8  weeks  ago  (i.e. 
prior  to  April  35,  1"«5),  Charles  Stoddard  of 
the  BLM  came  to  Portland  and  got  into  the 
final  detail  of  the  swap?"  Was  "Sweet  then 
told  to  choose  lands  from  these  areas  that 
bad  been  pulled  out  of  the  public  domain 
as  'disposable'  parcels"? 

5.  Is  it  correct  that  as  of  either  February 
1965  or  April  1965,  "Getty  opposed  the  ex- 
change" to  his  boss?  Did  "Getty  and  his 
staff  .  .  .  argue  against  tbe  deal"  In  tbe  Feb- 
ruary meeting? 

6.  Is  it  true  that  the  use  of  Oregon  lands 
for  an  exchange  wUl  disrupt  "an  excellent 
plan  for  management  of  this  great  national 
resource"? 

7.  Is  It  true  that  the  exchange  was  "not 
given  ample  public  notice"?  Did  Mr.  Stod- 
dard direct  "that  there  be  no  public  hear- 
ings" and  was  he  "afraid  of  public  scrutiny"? 

8.  Was  this  "one  of  the  biggest  deals  made 
tiehlnd  closed  doors"  as  characterized  by 
the  Governor? 

9.  Was  Mr.  Getty  "pretty  well  directed  to 
classify  them"  (i.e.,  the  3,200  acres  Mr.  Sweet 
sought)  by  Mr.  Stoddard? 

10.  Was  it  a  fact,  as  both  Governor  Hat- 
field and  ISi.  Lelken  charged,  that  "the  BLM 
was  buying  Port  Orford  Banker  William 
Sweet's  $2  million  Point  Reyes  lands  with  ^3 
mmion  In  BIM  timber"? 

Events   Prior   to   Piling   of   Land   Exchange 
Proposal 

At  tbe  time  Mr.  Sweet  filed  the  land  ex- 
change application  under  provisions  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  February  1961,  he  was 
interested  in  exchanging  Point  Reyes  land 
for  either  California  or  Oregon  timberlands. 
Since  Mr.  Sweet  was  a  resident  of,  and 
owned  a  liunber  mill  in,  Oregon,  he  had  in- 
quired as  to  the  availability  of  the  Oregon 
lands  for  an  exchange.  It  was  not  until  the 
Congress  passed  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  Act  In  September  1962,  however, 
that  authority  was  provided  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  exchange  Federal  lands  In  Oregon 
for  private  lands  at  Point  Reyes.  After  ne- 
gotiations to  effect  the  exchange  proposed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  failed,  Mr.  Sweet  expressed  interest  In 
exchanging  his  Point  Reyes  lands  for  7,328 
acres  of  timberlands  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon under  tbe  provisions  of  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  Act. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  13.  1963,  to  the  BLM 
California  State  Director,  Neal  D.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Sweet  inquired  as  to  "What  public  do- 
main lands  having  timber  of  commercial 
value  which  are  located  In  the  Coos  Bay, 
Oregon  area  are  available  for  exchange  pur- 
poses?" On  June  18,  1963,  E.  J.  Petersen, 
the  BLM  Acting  California  State  Director,  in- 
formed Mr.  Sweet  that  his  office  did  not  have 
information  regarding  the  status  or  avail- 
ability of  lands  for  exchange  purposes 
located  In  the  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  area.  Mr. 
Sweet  did  continue  to  discuss  from  time  to 
time  with  NPS  California  officials  the  possl- 
bility  of  effecting  a  land  exchange  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore Act. 

The  Acting  California  State  Director, 
Nolan  F.  Kell,  advised  Director  Stoddard  by 
letter  dated  January  31, 1964,  that  in  Septem- 
ber 1963  he  had  been  advised  by  NPS  officials 
that  they  were  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  Mr.  Sw«€ts  property.  Mr.  Kell  advised 
fiirther  that  NPS  bad  stated  in  a  memoran- 
dum dated  October  25,  1903,  that  Its  appro- 


priated fimds  bad  been  depleted  to  sucb  an 
extent  that  it  could  not  purchase  Mr.  Sweet's 
property.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Kell  also  ad- 
vUed  the  BLM  Director  that  NPS  had  in- 
dicated that  It  Intended  to  seek  tbe  acquisi- 
tion of  Mr.  Sweet's  property  by  a  land  ex- 
change under  provisions  of  the  act  establish- 
ing the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

On  November  19,  1963,  two  NPS  realty  of- 
ficials, Thomas  Kornelis  and  Gordon  K.  Pat- 
terson, met  with  Lawrence  Montross  and 
Harry  M.  Miwa,  BLM  California  officUls, 
to  discuss  tbe  appraisals  of  tbe  lands  in- 
volved in  Mr.  Sweet's  exchange  application 
under  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  BLM  furnished  to  tbe  NPS  officials  In- 
formation on  the  BLM  appraisals  and  also 
informed  them  tbe  BLM  would  submit  to 
NPS  a  listing  of  public  lands  in  California 
which  BLM  considered  suitable  for  exchange 
purposes. 

Early  In  December  1963,  Mr.  Patterson,  As- 
sistant NPS  Realty  Officer,  visited  BLM  offices 
In  Oregon  to  determine  what  public  lands  in 
Oregon  might  be  considered  suitable  for  ex- 
change under  the  provisions  of  the  Point 
Reyes  legislation.  On  Deceml>er  6,  1963,  Mr. 
Getty  Informed  BLM  Director  Stoddard  of 
Mr.  Patterson's  visit.  Mr.  Getty  said  that, 
during  his  visit  to  the  Oregon  State  Office, 
Mr.  Patterson  was  advised  that  all  forested 
lands  in  western  Oregon  were  under  an  in- 
tensive management  program  and  that  tbe 
disposal  of  any  lands  would  reduce  tbe  sus- 
tained-yield allowable  cut.  Mr.  Patterson 
was  also  advised  that  tbe  State  of  Oregon 
had  certain  lieu  selection  rights  and  that,  if 
public  domain  lands  in  western  Oregon  could 
be  made  available  for  a  Point  Reyes  ex- 
change. It  would  be  difficult  to  reject  the 
State  selections  for  the  same  or  similar 
lands.  While  at  the  BLM  Coos  Bay  District 
Office  during  bis  visit  to  Oregon,  Mr.  Patter- 
son requested  a  list  of  Oregon  lands  that 
might  be  available  for  land  exchanges.  The 
District  Manager,  B.  T.  Vladimiroff,  declined 
to  prepare  a  listing  because  of  the  urgency 
of  other  work,  but  he  has  stated  that  he 
believes  he  offered  him  a  map  Identifying 
public  lands  in  tbe  area. 

In  a  letter  to  Director  Stoddard  dated  De- 
cember 19.  1963,  Mr.  Getty  discussed  the 
availability  of  Oregon  lands  for  exchange  of 
Point  Reyes  lands,  as  follows: 

"The  Point  Reyes  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  tbe  western  Oregon  district 
managers.  None  of  them  are  currently  in 
a  position  to  list  specific  tracts  which  might 
be  available  for  exchange.  All  of  the  for- 
ested public  domain  lands  in  western  Ore- 
gon are  Included  in  the  management  plans. 
When  the  O&C  and  public  domain  lands 
were  combined  for  management  purposes  in 
1962  each  piece  of  forested  public  domain 
land  became  a  part  of  the  whole.  As  a  con- 
sequence, removal  of  any  one  piece  would 
have  an  effect  on  the  allowable  cut. 

"Purthermore.  most  of  the  public  domain 
lands  are  so  situated  geographically  or  sll- 
vlcultxirally  that  little  of  the  total  allowable 
cut  will  be  taken  from  them  for  some  time. 
The  net  result  is  that  the  O&C  lands  are 
cxirrently  bearing  the  allowable  cut  for  the 
public  domain.  As  a  separate  unit,  there- 
fore, the  O&C  lands  are  being  overcut  to 
the  extent  of  the  allowable  cut  for  the  public 
domain  lands.  This  further  accentuates  the 
need  to  retain  the  forested  public  domain 
lands  in  BLM  management. 

"There  were  some  1000  acres  of  non-for- 
ested public  domain  which  were  excluded 
from  tbe  forest  management  calculations.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  are  located  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  Pacific  shoreline. 
These  have  recreational  value  in  place  and 
therefore  should  not  be  transferred  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  It  U  anticipated  that  sev- 
eral other  of  the  non-forested  parcels  will 
be  found  to  have  recreational  value  and,  con- 
sequently, should  be  retained. 
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"The  romalnlng  ttm  non-forMted  p»rc»ls 
w»  lMll«v»  will  b*  found  to  h*ve  kicIi  low 
Talue  M  to  b«  unaooeptable  to  azehuige 
propoxMnta.  R  la  otap  reella^.  therefore,  tliat 
there  are  no  peicela  of  public  doouUn  to 
western  Orecon  that  might  be  aoceptable 
I\>lnt  Reyaa  exobange  lands." 

In  a  letter  to  Mf.  Oetty.  dated  January  10, 
19«4,  Irving  Sencel,  Chief  of  the  BUf  Divi- 
•ion  of  Land*  and  RecreaUon,  In  reference 
to  Ur.  Oettya  letter  o<  I>ecember  18.  IMS. 
stated  : 

"Regarding  the  avaiubllity  of  lands  for 
poaelble  Point  Beyes  and  other  ezdiange 
prt^ioeala,  lands  which  your  detailed  analysis 
Identlflee  as  proper  for  title  transfer  could 
be  listed.  Aioh  a  listing  U  not  to  be  oon- 
sldered  as  "reeei  iilng'  such  lands  for  ex- 
change; merely  that  the  lands  were  available 
at  that  time  the  list  was  prepared. 

"I  understand  California  has  prepared  such 
a  listing,  by  DUtrlet.  for  State-wide  use. 
They  propoM  to  make  the  listing  a  basu  for 
•attefylng  ontstandlag  acrlp  and  selection 
tights,  as  weU  as  the  basU  for  State  and  pri- 
vate exchange  propoeals. 

"No  instructions  have  been  Issued  as  to  the 
'preoedence'  of  Point  Reyes  leglsUUon.  Such 
work  must  be  consistent  with  our  total  pro- 
gram." 

HPS  crffidals  continued  to  discuss  a  possible 
land  exchange  with  Mr.  Sweet,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1»64.  Thomas  Kornelis,  Point  Reyes 
Realty  Officer.  NFS.  visited  the  BLM  Coos  Bay 
District  Office  and  requested  a  listing  of  lands 
available  for  exchanges  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Point  Reyes  leglsIaUon.  The  District 
Manager,  Mr.  Vladlmiroff.  furnished  a  map 
ahowlng  the  locaUon  of  BLM  land  and  ad- 
vised that  the  data  requested  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  BLM  land  records.  The  Dis- 
trict Manager  also  advised  Mr.  Kornelis  that 
he  could  not  make  selectloiis  for  NPS  or  for 
any  individual.  Later  that  day  Mr.  Kornelis 
visited  the  BLM  State  office  to  Inquire  about 
lands  available  for  exchange  and  was  ad- 
vised that  all  forest  lands  in  western  Oregon 
were  included  in  the  O&C-CBWR  forest  man- 
agement program  and.  thsefore,  were  not 
available  for  exchange. 

Despite  the  poalUon  taken  by  Oregon  BLM 
officials  during  his  visit,  Mr.  Kornelis  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Sweet  that  he  (Sweet)  select 
the  Oregon  lands  that  he  deelred.  Mr.  Sweet 
visited  the  Coos  Bay  District  Office  to  discuss 
the  availability  of  Gurry  County  lands  for  an 
exchange.  Mr.  Sweet  prepared  a  list  of  tracta 
of  tlmberlands  in  Curry  County,  Oregon, 
which  he  considered  to  be  Isolated  and  be- 
lieved would  not  be  essential  to  BLM's  man- 
agement program. 

On  AprU  7,  1964.  Mr.  Sweet  advised  Ur. 
Kornelis  that  he  had  selected  2,360  acres  of 
public  domain  lands  In  Oregon.  In  his  let- 
ter Mr.  Sweet  advised: 

•"There  is  so  much  resistance  In  BLM  In 
Oregon  to  any  exchangee  that  I  believe  that 
you  wo\ild  be  battled  severely  on  any  more 
Oregon  lands  than  I  have  selected.  This  se- 
lection is  mostly  isolated  parcels  which  have 
fairly  high  value,  but  are  not  connected  to 
any  concentration  of  BLM  lands." 

Mr.  Sweet  advised  us  that  he  discussed  the 
possibility  of  hU  obtaining  Oregon  lands 
.  with  the  Curry  County  Court  and  that  It  had 
no  objection  to  such  an  exchange.  Mr.  Sweet 
stated  that  he  was  a  resident  of  the  county 
and  that  he  believed  It  would  benefit  the 
county  for  the  selected  lands  to  be  In  prlvata 
ownership.  Mr.  Sweet  also  dlsciissed  with 
BLM  Assoclata  Director,  Harold  Hochmuth. 
the  position  of  the  BLM  Central  Office  on  bis 
selection  of  Oregon  lands  for  a  possible  ex- 
change. In  regard  to  his  discussion  with  Mr 
Sweet.  Mr.  Hochmuth  advised  Mr.  Oettv  on 
April  14.  1»64,  that: 

"I  received  a  phone  call  from  Bill  Sweet 
regarding  selected  lands  in  Curry  County 
Mr.  SwMt  was  Inquiring.  I  think,  on  wbat 
attitude  thu  office  was  taking  on  Point  RM«a 
exchanges.    I  explained  to  him  that 
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ths  regolatloas,  tbs  National  Park  Servlos 
wwUd  ^>pro«Msh  the  a^iroprtats  Stata  XMno- 
tor  and  Inqotre  whether  Um  State  Dtnetor 
would  classify  certain  lands  for  exotiange. 
IX  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  Park 
Service  would  then  have  submitted  an  wm.- 
ohange  applloatton.  If  the  reply  was  In  ths 
negaUve.  thU  would  end  the  matter  and  no 
exchange  i4>plleatlon  would  be  lUed. 

"Tliia  memorandum  is  for  purposes  of  in- 
forming you  that  the  decUlon  is  yours  on 
Point  Reyes  exchangee  In  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  Information  to  the  contrary  is  incor- 
rect." 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  letter.  It  i4>pears 
that,  in  Aprtl  19«4,  Mr.  Getty  had  support 
from  the  Central  Office  for  his  position  that 
western  Oregon  lands  were  not  available  for 
exchange. 

On  July  7.  19«4,  Mr.  Sweet  filed  an  In- 
formal proposal  with  NPS  for  exchange  of 
his  property  at  Point  Reyes,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  about  3,460  acres  of  the  former 
Tevls  tract,  for  about  4,9«8  acres  of  land 
In  California  and  about  2,360  acres  In  Curry 
County,  Oregon.  Most  of  the  selected  lands 
In  CalifornU  had  been  previously  selected 
by  Mr.  Sweet  for  the  exchange  prc^)osal 
under  the  provUlons  of  the  Taylor  Graelng 
Act.  Mr.  Sweet  advised  us  that  he  had  p\ir- 
chased  the  Tevls  property  but  had  dropped 
his  option  on  the  Stewart  property  at  Point 
Reyes.  NPS  records  show  that,  January  1963, 
Mr.  Sweet  purchased  the  Tevls  property, 
about  2,460  acres,  for  about  $1.63  mUllon. 

It  appears  that,  up  to  the  time  Mr.  Sweet 
filed  his  Informal  exchange  l^>pUcaUon  in 
July  1964.  NPS  officlaU  had  actively  pro- 
moted a  possible  exchange,  whereas  BLM 
officials  had,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  shown 
reluctance  to  support  an  exchange.  This 
reluctance  to  the  exchange  by  BLM  is  also 
illustrated  by  a  memorandum  of  November 
6,  1964,  from  the  BLM  CaUfornla  State  Di- 
rector to  the  Western  Regional  Director  of 
NPS  which  stated  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  BLM  California  lands  listed  by  Mr.  Sweet 
were  not  available  for  exchange  but  that  the 
BLM  Uklah  District  Manager  was  developing 
a  list  of  areas  which  could  be  used  for  an 
exchange. 

Knowledge  and  Views  of  Private  Individuals 
and  Organizations  on  Exchange  Applica- 


be  managed  for  permanent  forest  production 
under  the  principles  of  sustained  yield  and 
multiple  use.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  he 
was  in  opposition  to  BLM's  transferring  lands 
In  western  Oregon  to  private  ownership 
Leonard  B.  Netzorg.  attorney  for  WPIA  and 
who  was  formerly  a  BLM  employee,  ad- 
vised us  that  the  central  point  of  the  WPlA's 
oppoelUon  to  the  proposed  Sweet  exchange 
as  well  as  land  exchanges  In  general,  was  as 
follows : 

"When  Federal  lands  that  are  under  sus- 
tained yield  management  op  are  susceptible 
of  and  ought  to  be  under  sustained  yield 
management,  are  exchanged  for  prlvata  lands 
In  the  interest  of  federal  acquisition  of  a 
park  or  scenery,  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
the  lands  so  disposed  of  will  be  managed  un- 
der sustained  yield.  At  this  point  the  nation 
will  have  paid  out  iU  sustained  yield  timber 
production  for  scenery  or  a  park. 

"Certainly  the  United  States  is  not  so 
Impoverished  that  It  must  pay  for  scenery 
and  parka  with  its  sustained  yield  pro- 
gram. •  •  •  An  honest  purchase  for  cash 
the  price  If  necessary  to  be  fixed  by  a  United 
States  Court,  would  allow  the  concept  of 
sustained  yield  timber  management  to  con- 
tinue, treat  the  landowner  fairly,  and  provide 
a  park." 

In  August  and  September  1964,  NPS  was 
advised  by  several  lumber  companies  In  the 
Curry  County  area  that  they  had  no  objec- 
tions to  the  land  exchange  proposed  by  Mr 
Sweet.  On  September  23,  1964,  the  Curry 
county  Court  advised  NPS  that  it  favored 
the  exchange  because  of  the  potential  in- 
crease in  revenue  to  the  county  from  placing 
these  lands  on  the  tax  rolls  and  that  local 
loggers  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
exchange.  The  Court  administers  the  county 
business  and  Is  composed  of  a  cotinty  Judge 
and  two  commissioners. 

In  summary,  we  observe  that,  about  Sep- 
tember 1964.  (1)  several  Individuals  and 
organizations  in  Oregon  were  aware  of  the 
Sweet  exchange  proposal.  (2)  the  principal 
opposition  to  the  exchange  had  been  voiced 
by  an  official  of  WPIA,  and  (3)  certain  local 
Interests  in  the  Oooe  Bay  area  were  in  favor 
of  the  exchange. 

Review  of  Statiis  of  Western  Oregon  Public 
Domain  Lands 
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On  August  4.  1964,  the  Western  ForeM  In- 
dustries Association  (WPIA),  which  has  op- 
posed any  exchange  of  Federal  tlmberlands 
In  western  Oregon,  hrtd  a  meeUng  at  Gold 
Beach.  Oregon,  to  discuss  the  proposed 
Sweet  exchange.  According  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Assocl4Uon.  which  describes  Itself 
as  an  organization  of  independent  timber- 
land  owners,  loggers,  lumber  manufacturers, 
•manufacturers,  remanufacturers.  and  dU- 
trlbutors.  they  had  known  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  Mr.  Sweet  and  the  Deitartment 
for  several  years.  Joseph  W.  McCracken. 
Executive  Vice  President  of  WFIA  and  former 
employee  of  BLM.  stated  that  the  AaeocUtion 
meeting  at  Gold  Beach,  which  he  called,  was 
held  for  the  piui>oee  of  ascertaining  the  views 
of  the  lumbermen  in  Curry  County  in  regard 
to  the  proposed  exchange.  Mr.  Sweet  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  Gold  Beach;  however, 
BLM  officials  In  Oregon  and  the  Central  Of- 
fice stated  that  they  were  not  aware  that  the 
meeting  had  taken  place  untU  several 
months  later.  A  report  of  the  meeting  was 
printed  In  the  local  newspaper  on  August  6. 

Mr.  McCracken,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
0*C  Advisory  Board,  stated  that  he  had 
known  about  Mr.  Sweet's  first  exchange  pro- 
posal being  unsuccessful  but  that  he  was 
shocked  to  learn  in  August  1964  of  the  new 
exchange  pnqxisal  involving  Oregon  tlmber- 
lands. As  a  member  of  both  the  OftO  Ad- 
visory Board  and  WFIA.  Mr.  McCr»cken  bad 
favored  what  he  beUeved  to  be  a  depart- 
mental policy  that  the  OftC-CBWR  and  pub- 
Uc  domain  lands  of  western  Ocegoa  war*  to 


In  a  prevlom  section  of  this  report  (see 
p.  29)  we  discussed  the  1962  policy  for  the 
Joint  management  of  Federal  forest  lands 
In  western  Oregon.  Our  evaluation  of  the 
evolution  of  the  p<dlcy  Indicates  that  there 
was  not  a  common  understanding  among 
Federal  oflBclala  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mitmenta  made,  or  Intended  to  be  made,  In 
estabUshlng  the  policy  and  filing  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  public  domain  lands. 
The  principal  point  of  misunderstanding  was 
whether  the  intention  of  the  policy,  and  the 
subsequent  land  withdrawal  application,  was 
to  make  the  tenure  of  western  Oregon  public 
domain  lands  inviolable. 

During  1964  Director  Stoddard  Initiated 
actions  to  review  the  Jenure  status  of  public 
domain  lands  in  Oregon.  An  analysis  of 
these  actions  was  prepared  by  Dale  K.  Zim- 
merman. Assistant  Chief.  BLM  Lands  Min- 
erals Program  Management.  In  his  analysis, 
Mr.  Zimmerman  stated : 

"In  response  to  various  Instructional 
memoranda  predating  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act.  (approved  September  19, 
1964)  the  State  Director.  Oregon,  was 
directed  to  begin  an  Initial  analysis  of  the 
pubUc  domain  lands.  This  preliminary 
analysU  placed  an  estimated  60.000  acres  In 
western  Oregon  In  a  transfer  category,  that 
U,  badly  scattered.  Isolated  Unds  more  suit- 
able for  disposal  than  for  retention  and 
Interim  management. 

"During  the  courae  of  the  three-way  desig- 
nation process  the  8D  [BUts  Director  J,  Ore- 
gon, was  repeatedly  directed  to  make  a  com- 
prebenslTS  review  of  an  the  western  Oregon 


scattered    public    don^iln    for    disposal    or 
retention  for  Interim  Management. 

"In  November  1964 1  the  Director  advised 
the  SD,  Oregon,  of  hi^  Interest  in  a  review 
of  the  land  status  of  pidbllc  domain  In  west- 
ern Oregon  to  detenmne  if  there  were  not 
some  tracts  not  needed  for  management  pur- 
poses which  might  te  used  for  exchange 
considerations.  I 

"In  December  1964  trie  Director  again  con- 
sulted with  the  SD.  I  Oregon,  regarding  a 
need  to  consider  the  Sand  use  designations 
In  western  Oregon.  The  Bureau  position  was 
that  various  lavrs  ana  Departmental  policy 
permitted  use  of  publld  land  to  advance  other 
Departmental  prograqife.  Including  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  within  thje  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore.  A  position  |>aper  dealing  with  the 
eubject  was  developed  to  guide  the  SD, 
Oregon,  in  his  land  t«iure  adjustment  pro- 
gram. Among  other  things  the  position 
paper  noted  that  land  tenure  adjustmenta  by 
means  of  exchange  a^'C  critical  for  several 
reasons,  namely,  to  (II)  the  BLiM  manage- 
ment program,  (2)  ellininate  continuing  sit- 
uations of  Irritation  involving  States,  local 
governmento  and  otl^er  agencies,  and  (3) 
maintain  mutual  con4dence  among  agencies 
as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the  Biu-eau's  coopera- 
tive eSorta.  Also,  it  :1s  necessary  that  the 
Bureau's  exchange  programs  give  first  prior- 
ity to  the  primary  piir|x>8e  of  the  exchange 
laws,  that  is,  to  enable  consolidation  of  (1) 
the  public  domain;  !(?)  the  Intermingled 
holdings  of  the  severil  States,  and  (3)  the 
holdings  of  the  users  iof  the  public  domain. 
However,  other  objectives  of  the  exchange 
program  must  not  be;  overlooked  and  must 
be  given  such  attentlpn  as  each  situation 
calls  for." 

Mr.  Stoddard  stated  to  us  that  he  agreed 
with  the  information  presented  in  Mr.  Zim- 
merman's analysis. 

A.  Robert  Smith,  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Portland  "Oregonlan"  and  other 
Pacific  Northwest  newspapers,  advised  us 
that  Mr.  Getty,  about  April  26  to  30,  1965. 
gave  him  information  as  to  his  (Getty)  un- 
derstanding of  the  review  of  the  tenure 
status  of  Oregon  public  domain  lands.  Mr. 
Smith  made  the  following  notes  of  the  in- 
formation given  to  hli^  by  Mr.  Getty: 

"In  late  Novembet  or  early  December 
1964 — ^Robert  Wolf,  Stoddard's  assistant,  ar- 
rived in  Portland.  While  there  was  called 
by  Stoddard  and  dlrei:ted  to  find  some  land 
they  might  swap  In  Oregon  for  Sweet's  Pt. 
Reyes  property.  Stoddard  told  him  not  to 
let  Getty  do  it  or  lit  wouldn't  be  done. 
Wolf  didn't  follow  l4  up.  Getty  was  sur- 
prised at  this  directiya.  for  previously  when 
Stoddard  was  in  Portland  and  was  asked 
by  BLM  people  abot;dt  the  Sweet  exchange 
they  were  told  to  drag  their  heels  and  kill 
It  that  way. 

"December  1964 — Getty  called  to  Wash- 
ington. Stoddard  told  him  that  the  Sierra 
Club  and  Nature  Cdnservancy  people  had 
been  In  from  CallforiilB  putting  pressure  on 
him  to  make  a  deal  |  With  Sweet  In  behalf 
of  Pt.  Reyes.  He  s^U  they  first  went  to 
Carver,  the  assistant  secretary  who  vras  about 
to  become  undersecretary,  and  Carver  blew 
his  stack  at  their  pressure.  Stoddard  was 
amenable  and  direct  id  Getty  to  see  if  he 
could  find  some  land  for  Sweet.  Getty  said 
he'd  see  what  he  could  do,  but  he  dldnt  in- 
tend to  do  much.       j 

"Some  background  tt  this  point  Is  neces- 
sary. Earlier  this  y^ar  (1964)  BLM  state 
directors  were  told  to  work  up  a  plan  for 
placing  all  their  lands  Into  three  categories: 
resource  management  unite  that  were  well 
blocked  up:  cooperative  unite  which  other 
agencies  or  the  sta^  or  counties  might 
agree  to  manage  tdt  them;  and  transfer 
lands  to  be  used  as  n-ading  stock  with  In- 
termingled private  or  state  holdings.  The 
Oregon  office  submltied  Ita  report  and  map 
In  October.  M.    It  listed  14,936,000  acres  In 


management  areas  and  490.000  acres  In  trans- 
fer status.  Of  the  transfer  lands,  440,000 
were  in  eastern  Oregon:  160,000  acres  in  the 
Baker  district;  60,000  PrlnevUle,  75,000  Vale, 
127,800  Bvims,  30,000  Lakevlew;  and  40,620 
acres  In  western  Oregon — 45,000  In  the  Med- 
ford  district.  4500  in  Roseburg  district  and 
120  In  Coos  Bay. 

"Getty  says  none  of  this  transfer  land  In 
western  Oregon  was  considered  disposable  by 
his  office  because  they  thought  all  their  tlm- 
berland,  both  O&C  and  public  domain, 
should  be  retained  under  federal  manage- 
ment. They  understood  that  transfer  meant 
possible  exchanges  with  adjacent  private 
owners  to  block  up  holdings;  consequently 
some  of  the  60,000  acres  of  western  Oregon 
transfer  lands  includes  some  O&C  lands  in 
the  Medford  district. 

"This  report  and  a  map  reflecting  It  were 
sent  to  Washington  In  October  and  approved 
In  routine  fashion,  Getty  says,  and  the  map 
returned  to  his  office.  During  preparation  of 
this  report  a  team  from  Washington  visited 
Portland  to  see  that  it  was  being  performed 
properly.  He  said  the  team  agreed  that  no 
western  Oregon  lands  were  to  be  considered 
for   disposal." 

Considering  In  total  the  Information  that 
we  obtained,  it  appears,  at  that  point  in  time, 
December  1964,  that  Director  Stoddard  had 
taken  the  position  that  some  western  Oregon 
public  domain  lands  were  suitable  for  dis- 
posal rather  than  for  retention.  He  appar- 
ently beUeved  that  lands  placed  In  the  trans- 
fer category,  which  was  established  by  BLM 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Classi- 
fication and  Multiple  Use  Act,  would  be  giv- 
en consideration  for  disposal.  BIJf  records 
Indicate  that  lands  in  the  transfer  category 
were  considered  available  for  disposal  for  a 
nimiber  of  purposes,  including  trading  stock 
to  block  up  existing  BLM  holdings;  to  ac- 
quire lands  for  other  Federal  purposes,  such 
as  parks;  or  to  satisfy  State  land  selections. 
Inherent  In  Mr.  Stoddard's  position  was. 
therefore,  an  abrogation  of  the  commltmenta 
of  the  1962  Joint  management  program  for 
Federal  lands  in  western  Oregon,  as  imder- 
stood  by  Mr.  Getty  and  certain  Oregon  in- 
terests, since  a  decrease  In  the  total  acre- 
age of  public  domain  tlmberlands  would  re- 
svUt  In  a  reduction  of  the  Joint  annual  al- 
lowable timber  cut. 

It  appears  also  that  at  that  time  1^.  Getty 
did  not  believe  that  lands  included  In  the 
transfer  category  would  be  used  for  any 
purpose  other  than  for  exchange  to  block  up 
BLM  lands.  Therefore,  if  the  lands  in  the 
transfer  category  were  used  only  for  block- 
up  purposes,  the  total  public  domain  acreage 
would  remain  stable  and  the  allowable  cut 
would  not  be  Jeopardized.  Consequently,  Mr. 
Getty  believed  that  the  conunltmenta,  as  he 
understood  them,  of  the  1962  western  Oregon 
Joint  timber  management  program  remained 
in  effect. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  obtained 
during  our  examination,  we  are  unable  to 
evaluate  the  propriety  of  either  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Stoddard  or  that  taken  by  Mr. 
Getty. 

Meeting  of  February  10,  1966,  in  Portland. 
Oregon,  and  Related  Eventa 
On  February  10.  1965,  Messrs.  Stoddard, 
Getty,  and  Vladlmiroff  met  vrith  Mr.  Sweet 
and  Mr.  McCracken  in  the  State  Director's 
office  in  Portland,  Oregon,  to  discuss  the 
land  exchange  proposed  by  Mr.  Sweet.  We 
were  advised  that  the  meeting  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  Getty  at  Mr.  McCracken's  request. 
Director  Stoddard  advised  us  that  he  had 
not  known  that  Mr.  McCracken  would  be 
present  or  that  Mr.  McCracken  had  initiated 
the  meeting.  IMrector  Stoddard  advised  us 
also  that  at  that  time  he  had  his  first  and 
only  meeting  with  Mr.  Sweet  and  that  prior 
to  the  meeting  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Sweet's 
proposal  and  was  not  aware  of  the  lands  that 
Mr.  Sweet  was  interested  in  obtaining. 


In  a  memorandum  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Sweet  commented  that  Mr.  McCracken  ex- 
pressed objection  on  the  part  of  his  organi- 
zation, WFIA,  to  any  land  exchange  that 
would  reduce  the  allowable  cut  on  lands  ad- 
ministered by  BLM  in  Oregon.  The  possi- 
bility of  using  lands  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  exchange  purpose  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  McCracken.  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  ad- 
vised us  that  he  stayed  at  the  meeting  for 
only  about  15  minutes,  pointed  out  that 
scattered  lands  outside  determined  adminis- 
trative unite  were  available  for  exchange  in 
keeping  with  BLM's  overall  policy.  Mr. 
Sweet  also  stated  that  it  appeared  there  was 
strong  resistance  among  BLM  field  personnel 
to  any  exchange  of  Federal  forest  lands,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  public  domain  lands  In 
Washington.  Mr.  Getty  said  that  he  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Sweet's  informal  proposal  prior  to 
the  meeting.  Memorandums  concerning  the 
meeting  indicate  that  Iilr.  Getty  and  Mr. 
Vladlmiroff  were  apprehensive  with  regard 
to  the  exchange. 

On  February  12,  1965,  Mr.  Kornelis,  the 
NPS  Point  Reyes  Realty  Officer,  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Getty  a  copy  of  the  informal  prc^xieal 
for  land  exchange  which  had  been  filed  by 
Mr.  Sweet  in  July  1964.  Mr.  Kornelis  in- 
formed \is  that  he  had  probably  forgotten 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  exchange  proposal  to 
BLM  officials  in  Oregon  before  February 
1965  because  he  was  hopeful  that  the  lands 
selected  by  Mr.  Sweet  In  California  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  exchange.  Mr.  Kor- 
nelis stated  also  that,  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion In  Oregon  to  exchanging  Oregon  tlm- 
berlands, Mr.  Sweet  bad  agreed  to  give  first 
priority  to  the  California  land  and,  therefore, 
negotiations  had  been  conducted  on  that 
basis  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Getty  forwarded  Mr.  Sweet's  informal 
proposal  to  Mr.  Vladlmiroff  on  February  12, 
1965,  with  a  request  that  he  check  the  land 
descriptions  against  the  delineated  resource 
management  area  unite  and  give  recommen- 
dations for  reevaluating  boundary  lines  tor 
the  unite.     Mr.  Getty  also  advised: 

"It  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  conference 
on  this  matter  before  written  recommenda- 
tions are  made.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Sweet  advised  that  he  has  written 
a  letter  to. the  National  Park  Service  indi- 
cating his  first  priority  is  the  California 
lands.  He  will  then  be  Interested  In  Oregon 
selections  adequate  to  balance  out  unsatis- 
fied values." 

Mr.  Vladlmiroff  advised  Mr.  Getty  by  mem- 
orandvun  on  February  16,  1966,  that  Mr. 
Sweet's  informal  proposal  would  substanti- 
ally interfere  with  a  balanced  program  of 
management  unit  planning  under  the  re- 
source management  concept,  as  well  as  re- 
move heavily  timbered  stands  from  the  al- 
lowable cut.  In  addition,  he  advised  Mr. 
Getty  that  the  selected  lands  contained  an 
estimated  90  million  board  feet  valued  at 
approximately  $3  million,  and  all  but  80  of 
the  2,240  acres  selected  by  Mr.  Sweet  were 
within  previously  established  planning  unit 
boundaries.  We  were  advised  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Zaldllcz,  Chief,  Division  of  Resource  Program 
Management,  that  the  $3  million  valuation 
was  based  on  a  BLM  timber  volume  inven- 
tory, which  is  prepared  every  10  years  and 
which  is  updated  annually  on  the  basis  of 
the  estimated  growth.  The  10-year  inven- 
tories are  based  on  sample  cruises  and  are 
made  in  order  to  estimate  the  total  timber 
volume  for  use  in  determining  the  annual 
allowable  cut.  A  BLM  official  stated  that  the 
inventories  are  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  values  to  be  used  in  timber  sales 
or  land  exchanges. 

By  letter  dated  February  18,  1965.  Mr. 
Getty  forwarded  Mr.  Vladlmlroff's  February 
16  memorandum  to  the  Central  Office  and 
advised  Director  Stoddard  of  his  views  on 
the  Sweet  exchange  as  follows: 

"Enclosed  Is  confirmation  of  our  telephone 
conversation   this  date  relative  to  the  Pt. 
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Reyes  Natloaal  SeMhors  mad  eoplM  of  our 
c<MT«qx>ndenc«  with  Mr.  SwMt.  Alwt  aa- 
cloMd  to  a  <l«UUed  ia*p  allowing  tlia  nmyvrc* 
numagenMat  are*  planning  unit  bouiularlM 
and  tba  tragmantary  land  pattern  bcund- 
aries  both  of  which  are  conaldered  bv  the 
district  to  be  retention  areas.  It  U  a  fairly 
almple  matter  to  draw  the  boundaries  ai  you 
Instructed  me  to  do  to  exclude  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  Bill  Sweet  selection.  Also.  I 
think  It  would  be  dlillcult  to  make  a  cata  for 
TCtenUon  of  these  lands  In  Ooverrjuent 
ownership  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effect 
on  the  total  allowable  cut. 

"I  am  endoatng  the  district  manager's 
memorandum  tranamlttlng  the  map  in  «-hlch 
he  advlaaa  that  thaae  lands  are  critical  to  the 
total  management  of  the  area.  Also,  I  am 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  report  received  from 
the  National  Park  Service  with  attached  let- 
ters from  the  County  Court  and  local  mUls 
subscribing  to  the  Sweet  proposal.  Th» 
problem  la  a  great  deal  larger  than  this  Im- 
mediate selection  by  Mr.  Sweet. 

"I  feel  that  this  whole  matter  could  have 
been  liandled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
concerned  If  thto  office  were  delegated  full 
authority  to  negotiate  It  out  through  public 
hearings  and  some  commitment  relative  to 
our  management  plans  in  western  Oregon. 
It  was  my  Intent  to  use  the  hearing  device 
to  accomplUh  what  I  thought  you  and  the 
Secretary  required  of  us.  However,  with  the 
somewhat  obvloua  lack  of  confidence  which 
has  become  evident  to  Mr.  Sweet,  our  ca- 
pacity to  settle  the  matter  is  almoat  entirely 
negated.  The  State  lieu  selecUon  is  Indli  ectly 
Involved  althoxigh  it  is  in  no  way  controlling. 
We  have  reoommendatons  on  the  State  lieu 
aelecUon  and  the  proposed  withdrawal  of 
public  domain  lands  of  western  Oregon  for 
the  purpose  of  Integrating  these  lands  with 
the  OitC  in  your  office  at  the  present  Uma. 

"We  woxad  like  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  two  matters  with  your  office  before  any 
definitive  action  la  taken  in  case  there  Is  any 
lack  of  communication  on  how  we  plan  to 
proceed  In  what  we  consider  to  be  in  the 
pubUe  intereat." 

In  the  oonflrmaUon  of  the  telephone  con- 
TersaUon  that  Mr.  Getty  referred  to  In  hla 
letter.  Mr.  Getty  suted: 

"The  Director  inquired  about  the  outcome 
of  the  conference  with  Mr.  William  Sweet 
relative  to  his  appllcaUoa  for  lands  in  Oregon 
in    aatisfacUon    of   the   Pt.   Reyes   NaUonal 
Seashore.    I  advUed  that  Mr.  Sweet  preferred 
land  In  Oregon  over  land  in  California  and 
was  only  mildly  Interested  in   the  State  of 
Washington  if  legislation  could  be  changed 
to  provide  for  It.    I  also  advised  the  r«ten- 
tion  boundary  linea  drawn  on  the  map  by 
the  district,  approved  by  the  SUte  Office  and 
confirmed  by  the  Director's  office  left  only 
two  small   parcels  of   land  selected   by  Mr. 
Sweet  outside  the  boundary  linea.    The  Di- 
rector advlaed  me  that  this  was  unreason- 
able axMt  Inatructed  me  to  peraonaUy  redraft 
the  bouadariea  to  provide  for  a  substantial 
selection  by  Mr.  Sweet  outside  retention  areas 
and  also  advlaed  that  he  did  not  Intend  to 
give  Mr.  Sweet  the  impression  that  these 
boundaries  as  now  shown  on  the  map  are 
inviolate.    We  discussed  a  pubUc  hearing  and 
the   Director  sUted    that  a   pubUc  hearing 
should  not  be  held,  alnce  thla  waa  a  matter 
on  which  an  adminlstraUve  deciaion  wUl  and 
ahould  be  made.     The  Director  Instructed 
me  to  send  him  copies  of  exchange  of  corre- 
apondenoe  between  Mr.   Sweet  and   myself 
reaulttng  from  our  meeting  of  February  10." 
The  aaet  nature  ot  Director  Stoddard 'a 
Inetnicttona   to   Mr.    Getty   concerning   u»e 
f«lqypi  of  retention  boandartaa  for  west- 
ern Oregon  public  domain  landa  la  not  clear 
from  the  autcnanta  given.    Mr.  Getty  said 
that  Dtnctor  Stoddutl  inatructed  him  to 
peraonaUj  redraft  bo>aiidartas  to  prorUto  for 
a  aubatantlal  aaleettoa  toy  Mr.  Bwvet  oat*ie 
reteattoB    areaa.     Mr.   Steddaitf    oontaada. 
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however,  that  he  told  Mr.  Getty  that  the 
boundariea  were  to  be  redrafted  In  accord- 
ance with  BliM  instruetloBa  for  tba  tmiOe. 
mentation  of  the  Claaalflcation  and  Multiple 
Uae  Act  and  aald  that  any  landa  that  feU 
outalde  of  auch  boundariea  could  be  con- 
sidered for  exchange. 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Getty's  auggestlon 
to  hold  pubUc  hearings  on  the  Sweet  ex- 
change. Director  Stoddard  advised  lu  that 
his  position  waa  that  there  was  a  proper 
time  for  public  hearings  and  this  should  oc- 
cur only  after  a  firm  proposal  for  an  ex- 
change had  been  made  and  reviewed,  which 
was  the  accepted  procedure.  The  BLM  Di- 
rector said  that  the  administrative  procedure 
la  to  advertise  exchanges  when  negotiated, 
open  the  record,  and  hold  pubUc  hearings 
If  the  facta  warrant.  Mr.  Stoddard  stated 
that  in  the  case  of  exchangee  involving  over 
•250.000  In  value,  auch  aa  the  Sweet  ex- 
change, hearings  would  be  held  only  after 
secretarial  approval  had  been  obtained. 

By  memorandum  dated  February  18.  1965. 
Director  Stoddard  advlaed  the  California  and 
Oregon  State  Directors  as  foUowa: 

"Becaiise  there  to  some  poaaibillty  that  a 
satisfactory  exchange  may  be  arranged  for 
the  properties  now  held  at  Point  Reyea  by 
A.  W.  Sweet,  involving  isolated  tracts  in 
both  California  and  Oregon,  close  coordina- 
tion between  the  two  State  Directors  and 
between  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  National  Park  Service  to  essential. 
In  order  to  effect  thto  coordination  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  I  hereby  designate  the 
State  Director  for  California  to  represent 
the  BLM  in  negotiations  with  the  NPS  con- 
cerning any  A.  W.  Sweet  proposal. 

"To  enable  the  State  Director  for  Cali- 
fornia to  present  to  the  NPS  an  official  Itet 
of  available  landa.  the  State  Director  for 
Oregon  will  submit  to  the  SUte  Director 
for  California,  by  March  1.  IMS.  a  llat  of 
lands  available  for  exchange  In  the  follow- 
ing townshipa  In  Oregon : 

"Willamette  Meridian:  T.  35  S..  R  13  W 
Ts.  81  S.-39  8..  Ra.  14  W.  and  15  W. ' 

"The  Identification  of  available  landa  will 
be  based  on  the  principles  dtocuaaed  In  the 
December  1»64  meetings  in  Washington,  D.C., 
m  which  the  State  Director  for  Oregon;  the 
Oregon  Chief,  Dlvtolon  of  Lands  and  Mln- 
erato:  and  the  Chief,  Dlvtolon  of  Landa  and 
MlneraU  Standards  and  Technology  i>artici- 
pated.  The  discussions  were  based  on  the 
Position  Paper  for  Discussions — State  Di- 
rector. Oregon,  and  Oregon  Chief,  Dlvtolon 
of  Lands  and  Mlnerato. 

"By  March  IB,  1965,  the  State  Director  for 
California  will  transnUt  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. Point  Reyea  NaUonal  Seashore  the 
above  Itot  and  Itota  of  lands  in  northern 
California  available  for  Point  Reyes  ex- 
changes. All  procedures  thereafter  will  be 
consistent  with  the  procedures  prescribed  for 
Point  Reyea  exchangee  and  with  appUcable 
regulations." 

On  February  26.  iir.  Getty  submitted  to 
the  BLM  CalUomla  State  Director  a  list  of 
Oregon  lands,  constotlng  of  3,280  acres, 
"which  appear  available  for  exchange  In  sat- 
isfaction of  the  acqutoition  of  lands  In  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore."  A  llat  of 
Oregon  lands,  constotlng  of  2.200  acres,  waa 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Komelto  by  the  California 
State  Director  on  March  17.  On  March  33 
Mr.  Komelto  advlaed  Mr.  Sweet  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  160  acrea,  the  Oregon  landa 
aelected  In  hto  Informal  application  were 
available  for  exchange  under  the  Point  Reyea 
Act.  Mr.  Stoddard  atated  to  ua  that  he  had 
not  known  until  it  waa  mentioned  in  the 
newq>aper8  in  AprU  1065  that  tba  llat  of 
Oregon  landa  aent  to  the  BLM  OalUcmU 
Stat*  DlrectOT  on  February  18  by  Mr.  Oettr 
oonalated  of  most  of  the  landa  aelacted  by 
Mr.  Sweat. 

Oiia  of  tha  aarweat  orltletoiM  Uter  made 
«(  OlrMtar  MxMard  la  regard  to  ths  pro- 
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poaed  Sweet  exchange  wm  that  the  maUer 
waa  not  opened  for  public  dtocusslon.  Since 
Mr.  Sweet  had  not  filed  a  formal  land  ex- 
change appUcatlon.  the  proposed  exchange. 
in  our  opinion,  had  not  progressed  to  a  point 
where  public  dlsciuslon  would  have  been 
useful.  Critical  imknown  factors,  in  Febru- 
ary 1965,  were  the  current  valuations  of  (i) 
the  offered  landa,  (2)  the  selected  landa  in 
CaUfomU,  and  (3)  the  selected  lands  In 
Oregon;  in  fact.  It  was  not  known  how  much 
Oregon  lands,  if  any,  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  make  the  exchange. 

Development  of  Furor  Over  Proposed 
Exchange 

On  AprU  25,  1966,  an  article  by  Gerry  Pratt 
appeared  In  the  Portland  newspaper,  "The 
Oregonlan,"  which  referred  to  the  proposed 
Sweet  exchange  and  Indicated  that  It  was 
part  of  a  "move  to  'dispose'  of  public  domain 
lands  in  Oregon."  The  article  stated  that 
the  move  Involved  "some  464,000  acres  and 
It  threatens  to  upset  the  entire  sustained - 
yield  program  of  the  puUlc  d<Mnaln  and  OAC 
lands  in  the  sUte."  The  following  day  alle- 
gations of  improprieties  in  connection  with 
^^^•**  '"^  exchange  propoeal  appeared 
m  Oregon  newspapers.  We  were  advlaed  that 
the  aource  of  Mr.  Pratt's  atory  was  Mr.  Mc- 
cracken. We  did  not  determine  If  Mr 
Mccracken  obtained  thto  Information  at  the 
Febriiary  10  meeting  In  Portland  or  from 
some  other  aource  or  sources. 

In  a  telegram  to  Secretary  TJdall  on  April 
36.  1965,  In  regard  to  the  proposed  Sweet 
exchange,  Oregon  Governor  Hatfield  called 
on  Secretary  Udall  for  "a  perK)nal  Inveatlga- 
tion  Into  this  matter  and  a  revelation  of  the 
fuU  facta  of  the  caae  for  public  view."  The 
Governor's  Executive  Assistant,  Wame  Nunn 
advised  us  that  the  first  notice  the  Gover- 
nor* office  had  of  the  propoeed  Sweet  ex- 
change was  on  April  21,  1965.  when  Mr.  Nunn 
attended  a  meeting  at  the  Invitation  of 
Hardy  Glascock,  a  member  of  the  O&C  Ad- 
vlsory  Board.  Mr.  Nunn  atated  that  among 
thoee  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  were  Al 
Ulu^  Member  of  Congreaa;  Mr.  McCrack- 

^^^'I^'-  ^^'^U  •»on«*.  Pweldent  of  the 
0*C  AdTlaory  Board;  and  other  O&C  Advis- 
ory Board  members.  Mr.  Nunn  said  the 
meeting  was  devoted  to  discussing  the  an- 
nounced transfer  of  Mr.  Getty  to  another 
BLM  duty  station.  He  said  that  the  full  his- 
tory of  the  proposed  Sweet  land  exchange  and 
Ita  relationship  to  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Getty 
was  discussed  at  the  meeting  and  that  these 
eventa  were  the  basis  for  the  Governor's  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Udall. 

o,^,  ^^^^^^^  ^  Governor  Hatfield  on  April 
27,  1965.  Secretary  UdaU  denied  the  aUega- 
tions  being  made  and  pointed  out  how  extot- 
ing  laws  and  Ftederal  regulations  would  pre- 
vent the  aUeged  secret  deals  from  being  made. 
He  further  stated  : 

"You  further  Imply  that  propoeed  exchange 
to  highly  unuaual  and  evidencea  undue  bur- 
den on  Oregon.  This  to  but  one  of  nearly 
twenty  Point  Reyes  exchange  proposals  which 
are  under  consideration  In  the  Department. 
California  lands  are  primarily  involved,  but 
interest  in  Nevada  and  Arizona  substantially 
exceeds  that  In  Oregon.  In  fact,  the  only 
major  Uansaction  to  date  Involved  Arizona 
public  domain  area  ttu'ee  times  the  size  of 
Oregon  propoaato  and  waa  approved  only  after 
careful  scrutiny  by  Department  and  respon- 
sible Congressional  Interests. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"What  has  happened  to  date  to  that  a 
Point  Reyes  land  owner  and  operator  has  In- 
quired ea  to  avaiUbiUty  of  Oregon  pubUo 
ikxnain  Unda  aa  baato  for  euhaaga  under  spe- 
olllo  policy  language  of  Point  Reyea  Act.  In 
req>onaa.  BU<  haa  liatad  aeattered  partial 
aeotlooe  which  it  haa  iletannlned  not  to  be 
aaaenUal  to  Bureau  managomant  programa  in 
the  area.  If  and  wh«t  aTfihaima  proponent 
■electa  any  tracta  front  llat  «n4  fllea  formal 
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appUcaUon,  BLM  must  review  and  classify  for 
disposal.  Only  then  Will  an  appraisal  be 
made  and  determination  reached  as  to  wheth- 
er values  will  support  exchange  on  fair  mar- 
ket value  basto. 

"Impact  of  disposing  this  relatively  small 
acreage  on  total  allowable  cut  from  O  and  C 
and  public  domain  lands  in  western  Oregon 
will  be  a  factor  In  ultimate  determination 
whether  exchange  U  Ini  public  Interest.    Ten- 
tative Bureau  concltision  that  It  is  will  un- 
dergo further  eiamlnaUon  and  certain  tracte 
have  already  been  withdrawn  on  basis  timber 
sale  plans.  State  seledtlon  application,  etc." 
The  critics  of  the  proposed  exchange  of 
western    Oregon    puMlc    domain    land    for 
private  land  at  Point  Reyes  presented  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  their  opposition.     How- 
ever,   the    principal    Jasue    involved    in    the 
furor  over  the  exchange  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  potential  effect  that  the  proposed  Sweet 
exchange,  or  similar  fiiture  exchanges,  might 
have  on  the  annual  allowable  cut  from  Fed- 
eral tlmberlands  In  Oregon.     The  Intereste 
of  that  part  of  the  timber  Industry,  as  repre- 
sented  by  WFIA.  wliJch   depends   generally 
on  Federal  timber  for  their  operations  and. 
to  a  certain  extent.  Ithe  counties  receiving 
a  portion  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
Federal  timber.  coul«  be  adversely  affected 
by  significant  reductions  In  the  annual  al- 
lowable timber  cut.    It  appears  that  some  of 
those  opposed  to  the  proposed  exchange  be- 
lieved that  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment  that   under   ni>   circumstances   would 
the  amount  of  the  allowable  cut  be  Jeop- 
ardized  by   the   dlsriosal   of   Federal   lands. 
Therefca'e.    they    strtohgly    objected    to    the 
propoeed  Sweet  exch^ge.  criticized  Director 
Stoddard  for  consldtfitng  such  an  exchange, 
and  supported  Mr.  Cfltty  because  he  opposed 
the  exchange. 

Termination  of  Mhange  negotiations 
Allegations  contlnljed  to  be  made  In  Ore- 
gon newspapers  andi  on  May  7.  1965.  Under 
Secretary   Carver   announced  that  a  public 
meeting  would  be  hold  In  Portland  on  May 
14    to    discuss    Department    land    policies. 
Under  Secretary  CatTer  advised  us  that  on 
the  evening  of  May  1%  he  attended  a  meeting 
In  Portland  which  be  characterized  as  pri- 
vate but  not  secret.    Mr.  Carver  said  that  he 
had  requested  thto  meeting  in  order  to  get 
some  of  the  "cooler  heads  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  Issue"  and  that  he  was  the  only 
departmental  representative  In  attendance. 
He  stated  that  among  the  other  partlclpante 
were   former    Oregoa    Governor    Charles    A. 
Sprague;    mwnbers   of   the   O&C   and   State 
Advisory    Boards;    ii.   member    of    Governor 
Hatfield's    staff,    wl^om    he    believed    to    be 
Wame  Nunn;  and  Mi'.  Pratt,  Business  Editor 
few  The  Oregonlan.    Mr.  Carver  stated  that 
thto  meeting  was  hot  the  type  of  meeting 
where  decisions  could  be  made  and  that  It 
had  no  effect  on  later  proceedings  on  the 
matter. 

In  the  morning  of  May  14  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  O&C  Advisory  Board  and  the  Oregon 
State  Advisory  BobkI  was  held  in  Portland. 
At  thto  meeting  statements  were  presented 
by  Governor  Hatfield.  Director  Stoddard.  Mr. 
Getty,  and  others.     After  discussing  the  to- 
sues.  the  two  advisory  boards  passed  a  Joint 
motion  that  a  recommendation  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  that  he  reaffirm  the  publicly 
announced  policy  that  the  O&C-CBWR  and 
public  domain  lands  in  western  Oregon  be 
managed  aa  one  under  a  common  standard 
for  permanent  foreat  production  and  under 
principles  of  sustained  yield   and   multiple 
use.    Later  In  the  day  a  public  meeting  waa 
conducted  by  Unfer  Secretary  Carver,  and 
all  interested  persons  were  tavlted  to  pre- 
sent their  views. 

In  answer  to  a  question  at  a  press  con- 
ference on  May  B7,  1965,  Secretary  Udall 
stated: 

Well,  I  thtiA  it's  safe  to  aeiy  that  aa  a 


reault  of  the  mee1  mgs  that  Secretary  Carver 


and  Mr.  Stoddard  held  In  Oregon  two  weeks 
ago  that  thto  exchange  to  a  dead-letter  at  the 
present  time." 

He  further  stated  that  "we  havent  made 
any  long-term  decisions  with  regard  to  ex- 
change In  Oregon  or  elsewhere  \mder  thto 
program." 

Summary  of  Observations 
Mr.  Sweet  initially  showed  interest  In  ex- 
changing hto  optioned  lands  at  Point  Reyes 
for  Oregon  lands  In  1961.  When  NPS  could 
not  acquire  Mr.  Sweet's  land  by  exchange 
under  the  provtolons  of  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  or  by  purchase  with  appropriated  funds, 
NPS  advtoed  BLM  that  It  intended  to  seek 
the  acqutoition  of  Mr.  Sweet's  property  by  a 
land  ex-hange  under  the  provtolons  ottbe 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  Act.  Thto 
act  provided  authority  for  the  exchange  of 
Federal  lands  In  Oregon  for  private  lands  at 

Point   Reyes.  ^       j.       ^  *»,_. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
any  actions  were  taken  In  the  valuation  of 
the  selected  Oregon  lands  that  were  inimical 
to  their  being  appraised  at  fair  market  value. 
Our  examination  disclosed  that  the  only  ac- 
tion taken  relating  to  land  valuation  con- 
cerned Mr.  Vladimiroff's  advice  to  Mr.  Getty 
on  February  16.  1965.  that  the  selected  lands 
contained  an  estimated  90  mUllon  board  feet 
valued  at  approximately  $3  million. 

Mr  Vladimiroff's  valuation,  however,  was 
based  on  the  type  of  timber  Inventory  that  to 
made  to  estimate  the  total  timber  volume 
for  use  m  determining  the  annual  allowable 
cut  and  to  not  made,  according  to  BLM  offi- 
ciate for  the  purpose  of  determining  values 
to  be  »ised  in  timber  sales  or  land  exchanges. 
In  oxu'  opinion,  the  furntohlng  of  thto  In- 
formation to  Mr.  Getty  was  not  inimical  to 
the  lands'  being  appraised  at  fair  market 
value  at  a  later  time. 

We  found  no  evidence,  In  comparing  tms 
exchange    with    past    exchange    procedures, 
that  Federal  officiate  Imposed  secrecy  on  the 
proposed  exchange  of  Oregon  lands.    PubUc 
hearings  were  not  held  on  the  proposed  ex- 
change because  Mr.  Stoddard  beUeved  that 
there  was  a  proper  time  ior  public  hearings 
and  that  the  hearings  should  occur  in  line 
with  accepted  procedures  only  after  a  firm 
proposal   for   an   exchange   had  been  made 
and    reviewed.     Regulations    for    land    ex- 
changes under  authority  of  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  Act  provide  that  a  formal 
appUcatton  for  exchange  be  filed  and  that 
one  of   the  subsequent   requiremente  be  a 
pubUc  notice  of  the  proposed  exchange.    It 
Is  noted  that  Mr.  Sweet  had  not.  at  the  time 
the  charges  were  made,  filed  a  formal  ex- 
change appUcaUon.    In  view  of  the  afore- 
mentioned, we  believe  that  a  characteriza- 
tion of  the  proposed  Sweet  exchange  as  be- 
ing "one  of  the  biggest  deals  made  behind 
closed  doors"  to  not  appropriate.    In  addi- 
tion our  examination  showed  that,  less  than 
a  month  after  Mr.  Sweet  filed  hto  Informal 
land  exchange  appUcation  with  NPS.  several 
Individuate  and  organizations  in  Oregon  were 
aware  of  the  application  and  a  local  news- 
paper reported  the  evente  of  a  meeting  at 
which  the  proposed  exchange  was  discussed.^ 
Relative    to   the   various    alleged   "secret" 
meetings  held  on  the  proposed  exchange,  we 
have  Included  in  the  text  of  thto  section  a 
description  of  the  meetings  that  came  to  our 
attention.    We    believe    that    none    of    the 
meetings  could  properly  be  characterized  as 
secret.    However,  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  additional  meetings,  if  any.  tran- 
spired. 

We  believe  that  the  allegation  that  the 
final  details  of  the  Sweet  exchange  were  to 
be  completed  during  Mr.  Stoddard's  vtett  to 
Portland  in  February  1965  is  invalid  since 
Mr.  Sweet  had  not,  at  that  time,  sutaolttad  a 
iarmai  exchange  appHcatlon.  Regarding  the 
charge  that  Mr.  Sweet  was  told  In  February 
1966  to  choose  lands  from  areas  that  had 
been  puUed  out  of  the  public  domala  as 
dtoposable  parceto,  our  examination  showed 


that  Mr.  Sweet  had  personally  made  a  selec- 
tion of  lands  that  he  had  described  during 
the  previous  year.  This  itot  vras  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Komells  of  NPS.  Our  ex- 
amination indicated  ateo  that  Mr.  Getty  and 
Mr.  Vladlmlroff  were  apprehensive  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sweet  exchange  during  the  Feb- 
ruary 10  meeting  in  Portland. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the   use   of 
Oregon   lands  for   an   exchange   wo\ild  dto- 
rupt  "an  excellent  plan  for  management  of 
thto  great  national  resource"  to  a  matter  of 
subjective   opinion.    We   beUeve   that   It   to 
pertinent  to  consider  that  Mr.  Getty  advised 
Mr    Stoddard  in  hto  letter  of  February   18, 
1966    that  "It  wovQd  be  difficult  to  make  a 
case 'for  retention  of  these  lands  In  Govern- 
ment ownership  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
effect  on  the  total  allowable  cut."    It  was 
TXJSBlble  that  a  precedent  might  have  been 
set  by  the  Sweet  exchange  which  could  have 
Influenced    additional    exchange     proposate 
affecting  the  management  plans.    There  was 
also  evidence  that  earlier   (December  1963) 
Mr    Getty  believed  that  a  decrease  In  the 
total  acreage  of  public  domain  lands  would 
constitute  an  abrogation  of  the  1962  Joint 
management  program. 

The  exact  nature  of  Director  Stoddard's  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Getty  concerning  the  re- 
drafting of  retention  boundaries  for  west- 
ern Oregon  public  domain  lands  to  not  clear 
from   the   statements  made.     Therefore  we 
could  not  determine  If  Mr.  Getty  was  "pretty 
well  directed  to  classify  them"  (I.e.,  the  2,200 
acres  Mr.  Sweet  sought)    by  Mr.  Stoddard. 
Mr.  Getty  contended  that  Director  Stoddard 
had    Instructed    him    to   personally   redraft 
boundaries  to  provide  for  a  substantial  selec- 
tion by  Mr.  Sweet  outside  retention  areas. 
Mr    Stoddard   contended    that  he   had   in- 
structed   Mr.    Getty    that    the    boundaries 
should  be  redrafted  In  accordance  with  BLM 
instructions  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  and  that 
any  lands  that  fell  outside  of  such  bound- 
aries could  t>e  considered  for  exchange. 

We  beUeve  that  one  of  the  major  charges 
Involved  In  thto  exchange  waa  whether  the 
Federal  Government  was  exchanging  $2  mll- 
Uon  worth  of  Point  Reyes  lands  for  $3  mil- 
lion wcHth  of  BLM  Oregon  land.    Thto  charge 
appears  to  be  somewhat  premature  since  ( 1 ) 
a  formal  exchange  application  had  not  been 
made,  (2)  the  offered  and  selected  lands  had 
not  been  currently  apprateed.  (3)  It  had  not 
been  known  whether  the  selected  lands  to  te 
exchanged  would  Include  part  or  all  of  the 
California  lands.  California  lands  and  part 
of  the  Oregon  lands,  or  aU  of  the  California 
and  Oregon  selected  lands.  (4)  various  other 
exchange  procedures.   Including  public  no- 
tice, would  have  been  necessary,  and  (5)  the 
lands  had  been  evaluated  at  over  •250.000 
and   secretarial   approval   would  have  been 
necessary. 
General  questiona  pertaining   to  matters 
relating  to  the  land  exchange  proposals 
General   questions   pertaining   to   matters 
relating  to  the  land  exchange  propoaato  list- 
ed  below  were  included   either   in  Senator 
MOKSE'8  letter  of  October  15.  1965,  or  in  the 
attachment  to  the  Senator's  letter  of  June  2. 
1966.     (See  app.  I)     Our  observations  fol- 
low each  of  the  questions. 

I.  Exchanges.  Including  the  negotiations 
leading  to  their  aoceptenoe,  are  conducted 
according  to  established  proceduree  or  regu- 
lations. Were  there  any  actions  taken,  and 
If  so  by  whom,  which,  as  of  approximately 
April  16  1965,  Jeopardized  the  public  interest 
by  compromising  the  ability  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  subsequently  either 
obtain  fair  market  value  or  carry  out  au- 
thorized actlvlUes  effectively? 

Our  review  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
proposed  land  exchanges  disclosed  no  evi- 
dence of  actions  on  the  part  of  Federal  offi- 
ciate which  we  consider  improper  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  for  the  exchanges 
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or  In  tb«  eatabllahment  of  valuM  for  tb« 
offered  and  selected  UiuU.  We  tMlleve,  how- 
ever, that  It  la  a  matter  of  rabJectlTo  con- 
jecture aa  to  whether  the  public  Intereat 
waa  aerred  or  Jeopardized  by  the  different 
positlona  taken  by  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Mr. 
Oetty,  except  In  those  caaea  where  their  ac- 
tions may  have  contributed  to  a  mlaunder- 
standlng  of  the  Isauea  Involved. 

2.  Is  there  any  reaaon  to  characterize  the 
conduct  of  Depcutment  officials,  and  If  ao 
which  ones,  as  to  the  entire  matter  as  "real 
smelly"  as  claimed  by  Darrell  Jones? 

We  believe  that  subjective  opinions  are  In- 
volved in  such  a  characterization  and  th'Srs- 
fore  we  have  no  comments  to  make. 

3.  Waa  the  Department  less  than  honeat  In 
Ita  statement  of  events  as  of  April  28,  or 
later,  to  the  Oregon  delegation?  If  so,  wlUch 
Department  officials  made  less  than  honest 
statements  of  events? 

We  believe  that  these  questions  are  too 
broad  in  scope  to  attempt  specific  comments. 
However,  we  believe  that  most  of  the  ]>er- 
ttnent  matters  Involved  In  the  questions  are 
discussed  In  this  report. 

4.  Were  BLM's  answers  to  Governor  Hat- 
field's "Questions  and  Statements"  as  found 
In  appendix  D  of  the  May  14  meeting  cor- 
rect— or  Is  the  Governor  correct? 

Governor  Hatfield's  questions  were  i;en- 
erally  In  regard  to  the  considered  btiing 
given  by  BLM  In  classifying  Oregon  lands  for 
disposal  under  the  Classification  and  Multi- 
ple Use  Act,  to  the  State  of  Oregon  lieu 
land  selections,  to  the  BLM  policy  of  Joint 
management  of  public  domain  and  O&C- 
CBWR  lands,  and  to  the  notification  to  a 
State  of  a  land  exchange.  We  reviewed  BLM's 
answers  to  Governor  Hatfield's  questions  and 
consider  that  the  answers  were  essentially 
correct.  Most  of  the  principal  elements  of 
the  Governor's  questions  are  considered  In 
this  report. 

6.  Specifically  and  especially,  was  Mr. 
Stoddard's  letter  of  April  30,  1965,  to  Senator 
MoBsE  essentially  correct? 

Mr.  Stoddard's  letter  of  April  30,  1965, 
contained  background  Information  on  Mr. 
Sweet's  proposal  for  exchanging  bis  land 
at  Point  Reyes  for  BLM  lands  In  California 
and  Oregon  and  a  statement  of  facts  In 
answer  to  the  numerous  allegations  that  had 
appeared  in  the  press.  We  have  reviewed  the 
text  of  the  subject  letter  and  It  appears  to 
be  esaentlally  correct.  In  addition,  most  of 
#ie  principal  matters  discussed  In  the  en- 
cloeiires  to  Mr.  Stoddard's  letter  are  con- 
sidered in  this  report. 

6.  Were  there  any  actions  on  the  so-called 
"Sweet  swap"  or  related  matters  by  any  De- 
partment officials,  and  if  so  by  whom,  which 
form  a  basis  for  classifying  their  offenses  aa: 

(a)  Malfeasance  in  office. 

(b)  Corruption. 

(c)  Mismanagement  of  public  business. 

(d)  Conduct  unbecoming  an  official  by 
either  making  or  permitting  false  charges  to 
be  made  about  public  business. 

Wo  noted  no  actions  by  Federal  officials 
concerning  the  land  exchange  negotlsetions 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  characterize  as 
malfeasance  in  office,  corruption,  misman- 
agement of  public  business,  or  conduct  un- 
becoming an  official  by  either  making  or  per- 
mitting false  charges  to  be  made  about  pub- 
lic bitslneea. 

7.  Waa  "the  meeting  In  PorUand  [Feb- 
ruary 10.  1066]  with  Stoddard  the  first  time 
anyone  outalde  BLM  had  beard  about  'dis- 
posable' lands  or  about  a  proposed  project 
to  dispose  of  some  11  milUon  acres  in  aU, 
846,000  ot  them  In  Oregon"? 

In  regard  to  the  11  million  acres.  Director 
Stoddard,  In  public  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  United  States 
Senate,  stated,  as  early  aa  June  39,  1964,  that 
"At  thia  time,  oiir  crude  estimate,  *  *  *  [la] 
10  million  acres  In  the  transfer  areaa." 
These  hearlngB  were  hrid  to  conalder  mattera 


pertaining  to  the  enactment  of  the  Claaaifl- 
catton  and  Multiple  Use  Act  and  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commiselon. 

In  regard  to  the  646,000  acres,  which  »p- 
pean  to  be  a  numerical  error,  Director  Stod- 
dard, In  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  OtcC  Advisory 
Board  and  the  Oregon  State  Advisory  Board 
on  May  14. 1965.  stated : 

"These  four  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
acres  wwe  lands  that  fell  outside  of  the 
blocks  that  our  staff  drew.  That's  all  that 
has  happened.  There  were  scattered  lands, 
outside.  They  have  not  been  put  up  for 
anything  except  consideration  of  what  do 
we  do.  This  was  our  effort  to  try  to  respond 
to  the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act, 
which  said  try  to  make  some  criteria  for — 
for  this  classification. 

"These  lands  are  not  disposition.  They 
are  lands  that  fell  outside  of  our  principal 
blocks." 

8.  Had  the  11.000  acres  of  Oregon  land,  as 
claimed  by  the  Governor,  actually  been  de- 
clared disposable? 

We  were  not  able  to  Identify  specifically 
the  11,000  acres  that  the  Governor  referred 
to  in  this  question;  however,  these  acres 
could  have  been  a  combination  of  (1)  Mr. 
Sweet's  informal  exchange  application  for 
2.360  acres;  of  which  2,200  acres  appeared 
available  for  exchange,  and  (2)  State  of  Ore- 
gon Indemnity  selection  applications  for 
8.706  acres.  The  status  of  these  lands  have 
previously  been  discussed  in  this  report. 

STOODAKD-CETrT  COKTBOVXXST 

In  April  1965.  BLM  Director  Stoddard  ad- 
vised Mr.  Getty  that  he  was  to  be  transferred, 
pending  secretarial  approval,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  the  BLM  Oregon  State 
Office.  Subsequently,  It  was  alleged  that  Mr. 
Getty  was  being  transferred  from  his  post  In 
Oregon  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed exchange  of  Oregon  timberlands  for 
lands  at  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
After  Secretary  Udall  received  several  pro- 
tests to  Mr.  Getty's  transfer,  he  announced 
on  June  17,  1966,  that  Mr.  Oetty  would  re- 
main in  Oregon.  In  April  1966.  it  was  al- 
leged that  Mr.  Stoddard,  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Bolle  and  Mr.  Baker,  had  made  further 
attempts  to  transfer  Mr.  Getty  from  Oregon. 
In  addition,  there  were  allegations  regarding 
the  propriety  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  association 
with  Dr.  Bolle  and  Mr.  Bakw.  On  June  2. 
1966,  Secretary  Udall  announced  that,  in  the 
Interest  of  good  administration,  Meears. 
Stoddard  and  Getty  were  being  transferred 
frtMn  their  positions. 

Events  leading  to  Secretary  Vdall's  announce- 
ment of  June  17,  196S.  that  Mr.  Getty 
voulA  remain  in  his  position  as  Oregon 
State  Director 

This  section  of  the  report  describes  the 
events  leading  to  Secretary  Udall'a  an- 
nouncement of  June  17,  1965,  that  Mr.  Oetty 
would  remain  In  his  position  aa  Oregon  State 
Director.  An  attachment  to  Senator  Morse's 
letter  to  xis  dated  June  2,  1966  (see  app.  I), 
contained  the  allegations  that  (1)  Mr.  Getty's 
Job  was  in  Jec^ardy  because  he  was  not  will- 
ing "to  cloee  his  mouth  and  go  along  with 
a  steal"  and  (2)  Mr.  Getty's  opp>oeltlon  to 
the  exchange  cost  him  his  Job.  In  addition 
to  examining  into  these  allegations,  we  ex- 
amined into  the  newspaper  allegation  that 
Mr.  Getty  had  been  given  an  ultimatum  to 
transfer  to  the  Central  Office  or  leave  the 
Government  service. 

BLM  Personnel  Practices 
We  were  advised  that.  In  May  1061,  BLM 
retvganlzed  ita  field  office  structive  to  abol- 
lah  the  area  offices,  thereby  providing  for  the 
State  offices  to  report  directly  to  the  Central 
Office,  and  changed  the  designation  of  State 
•uperrlaors  to  State  directors.  Aa  a  result 
of  the  shifting  of  personnel  in  the  reorganl- 
ntl<Hi,  only  4  of  the  10  SUte  supervisors  re- 
mained as  State  directors.    Kacb  of  the  four 


Bupervlaors  had  tenures  of  leas  than  4  years 
at  that  time. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  State  directors  on 
June  13,  1961.  Acting  BLM  Director  Hoch- 
muth  advised  of  the  adoption  of  a  rotation 
plan  for  nonclerical  employees  and  stated,  in 
part: 

"An  analysis  of  the  personnel  records  re- 
veals that,  while  a  large  number  of  employees 
have  changed  locations  from  time  to  time  as 
a  result  of  promotion,  transfer  or  reassign- 
ment, others  have  served  for  an  Inordinate 
period  at  the  same  location.  Normal  oppor- 
tunities for  promotion  through  transfer  plus 
the  expanding  activities  of  the  Bureau  oper- 
ate to  provide  an  Interchange  of  talent  in 
various  assignments  and  locations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"But  I  think  we  have  to  look  at.  the  whole 
picture.  Men  tend  to  become  narrow  when 
they  stay  overly  long  in  the  same  Job  and  In 
the  same  location.  Basically  they  need  and 
want  an  opportuiUty  to  develop  further. 
Exposure  to  the  same  associates  and  the 
same  members  of  the  public  who  do  biisiness 
with  us.  often  leads  to  stagnation  and  com- 
plications if  pursued  for  too  long  a  period. 
The  Bureau  has  sizable  investments  in  Its 
staff.  It  has  an  obligation  to  the  taxpayer  to 
develop  the  ultimate  talent  in  the  people  It 
recruits.  We  do  some  of  this  through  train- 
ing, mostly  on  the  Job.  We  can  do  more 
through  a  rotation  plan.  There  is  a  dearth 
of  well-qualified  employees  right  now  in  some 
of  otir  activities  and  the  situation  may  be- 
come critical  if  anticipated  program  expan- 
sion materializes  fully.  Finally  many  tech- 
nicians who  were  at  first  reluctant  to  take  a 
new  assignment  elsewhere  after  serving  sev- 
eral years  in  the  same  place  have  declared 
later  that  the  new  location  la  equally  attrac- 
tive and  the  Job  more  satisfying. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"At  the  outset,  there  will  be  no  bard  and 
fast  rule  as  to  what  constitutes  'too  long  a 
time  in  the  same  Job  or  location."  With  75 
separate  series  of  positions.  It  would  be  im- 
practicable to  do  so.  Instead  this  determina- 
tion will  be  left  to  the  sense  of  the  group  in 
individual  caaes.  Normally,  however,  Incum- 
benta  of  the  following  positlona  who  have 
served  in  them  at  the  same  location  for  more 
than  five  years  will  be  automatically  con- 
sidered at  the  annual  meeting  for  rotation: 
District  Managers,  Land  Office  Managers, 
State  and  District  staff  personnel  in  GS-U, 
12  and  13.  Members  of  the  Directorate  will 
make  determinations  at  least  annually  in  re- 
spect to  State  Directors  and  Washington  Di- 
vision Chiefs  and  subordinates." 

Edgar  B.  Carroll,  Chief,  Division  of  Per- 
sonnel, BLM.  advised  us  that  the  plan  out- 
lined in  Mr.  Hochmuth's  letter  waa  used  un- 
til about  the  spring  of  1963.  He  stated  that 
at  that  time  it  was  discontinued  because  of 
some  criticism  of  the  method  used  and  be- 
catise  of  a  Central  Office  reorganization  ini- 
tiated by  Director  Landstrom  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Director  Stoddard  in  May  1964. 
BLM  recOTds  showed  that  during  1964  there 
were  several  discussions  between  Director 
Stoddard  and  BLM  Central  Office  officials 
concerning  the  reorganisation  of  the  field 
office  structure  and  the  rotation  of  State 
directors. 

The  Director  of  the  Department's  Office  of 
Management  Research,  Arthiu*  B.  Jebens,  ad- 
vised us  that  he  and  other  departmental  offi- 
cials were  aware  in  July  1964  that  Director 
Stoddard  waa  considering  changes  in  BLM's 
field  structure.  Mr.  Jebens  stated  that  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  in  Seattle  in  July  1964,  at 
which  reorganization  plans  were  discussed. 
Subsequently,  in  a  memorandum  dated  July 
21,  1964,  to  aU  BLM  employees.  Director  Stod- 
dard advised  that  the  Washington-State-DU- 
trlct  organization  structure  would  be  re- 
tained. He  advised  further  that  "Although 
we  retain  State  offices,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  changes  in  Bureau  organlza- 
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tlon  structure  to  obtain  better  use  of  scarce 
technical  and  administrative  personnel." 

Mr.  Hochmuth  stM«d  that.  In  about  May 
1963,  he  made  a  i'ecommendation  to  Mr. 
Stoddard  that  Mr  Getty  be  transferred 
from  his  Oregon  poa^  Blr.  Hochmuth  stated 
that  he  felt  that  ift.  Getty  p>oesessed  con- 
siderable ability  hxh  needed  a  wider  range 
of  experience  to  further  develop  his  career 
in  BLM.  On  Sepljonber  25,  1964,  at  the 
request  of  Director  pitoddard,  BAr.  Hochmuth 
submitted  to  the  Director  a  number  of  pos- 
sible plans  for  perpbnnel  shifts  which  in- 
volved the  transfer  pf  several  State  directors, 
including    Mr.    Getty. 

Director  Stoddarc^  advised  us  that  he  met 
with  each  State  director  In  Denver  In  No- 
vember 1964  and  c{>bsulted  with  each  in  a 
general  way  on  his  iavailabllity  for  transfer. 
Mr.  Stoddard  said  tmt  at  that  time  he  con- 
sulted with  Mr.  Geil|y  who  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  accept  a  Itransfer,  placing  no  con- 
ditions upon  the  Iqcation.  Director  Stod- 
dard stated  that,  several  times  during  1963 
and  1964,  he  had  personal  conversations  with 
the  Oregon  State  iDlrector,  in  which  Mr. 
Oetty  brought  up  tbe  question  of  whether 
he  might  be  traniferred  and  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  accept  a  transfer. 

Personnel  recordsj  showed  that  Mr.  Getty 
began  to  work  for  BLM  in  October  1952  at 
Eugene,  Oregon,  anfd  that  he  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  Portland  Office  In  May  1954. 
Mr.  Getty  had  serWd  in  the  capacity  of 
Oregon  State  Dire<)tor  since  August  1959. 
BIjM  records  showed  that  Mr.  Getty  was  the 
only  State  director  iwhose  entire  career  with 
the  Bureau  had  beeq  Served  in  only  one  State. 
Also,  at  the  time  pi  our  review  only  one 
other  individual,  wftio  indicated  that  he 
might  retire,  had  iJEtnained  the  director  of 
the  same  State  oflner  for  a  longer  period 
than  Mr.  Getty.  Slikte  1955,  there  have  been 
five  State  directors  who  have  served  in 
that  capacity  In  more  than  one  State  and 
one  of  them  has  se^-Ved  as  State  director  In 
four  States.  ' 

In  view  of  past  BLM  personnel  practices, 
it  appears  tliat  it  \^Ould  not  have  been  in- 
appropriate for  Department  and  BLM  Cen- 
tral Office  officlalfi  to  give  consideration  to 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  pretty  from  the  BLM  Ore- 
gon office  in  the  ea>l{r  port  of  1965. 
Proposal  TO  TransfOT  Mr.  Getty  to  Montana 

In  February  196S,  Director  Stoddard  ad- 
vised the  Department's  Assistant  Secretsu-y 
for  Administration  and  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Public  Latid  Management,  of  plans 
for  a  reorganization  of  BLM.  These  plans, 
which  were  developjed  in  consultation  with 
the  staffs  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for 
Administration  anc^  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment provided  for  the  consolidation  in  three 
State  offices  of  varifaus  functions  of  the  11 
BLM  State  offices  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing manpower  utilisation.  Approval  of  the 
plan  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration, D.'  Otis  BefiBley,  on  March  12,  1965, 
was  subject  to  certain  conditions.  The  con- 
ditions included  the  requirements  that 
State  offices  retain  ihelr  titles  and  locations 
and  that  the  regidnwide  services  and  co- 
ordination responsfbiUties  of  the  existing 
State  offices  at  Denver,  Portland,  and  Sacra- 
mento, be  enlarge<|,  On  March  19,  1965, 
Director  Stoddard  jaidvised  Secretary  Udall 
that  "To  move  forwitd  on  our  organizational 
planning,  it  is  necea^exy  that  I  designate  key 
officials  to  fill  positions  in  the  field  and  in 
the  Washington  offllje"  and  that  four  State 
directors.  Including!  ^*r-  Oetty,  were  being 
considered  for  appointments  to  different 
positions.  1 

During  a  SUte  dniectors  meeting  in  Den- 
ver on  AprU  5  to  7j  1966,  Director  Stoddard 
advised  Mr.  Getty  bpd  certain  other  SUte 
directors  that.  pen<(ljig  secreUrial  approval, 
they  would  be  tratisferred  to  new  assign- 
ments. Mr.  Stoddard  advised  us  that  he  first 
had  offered  Mr.  Getty  a  position  at  the  BLM 


Central  Office;  however,  Mr.  Oetty  had  said 
that  he  would  prefer  to  work  in  a  field  office. 
Mr.  Oetty  was  then  offered  the  opportunity 
to  be  assigned  as  SUte  Director  in  Mon- 
tana. At  that  time,  Mr.  Getty  advised 
Director  Stoddard  that  he  was  considering  a 
position  as  the  head  of  the  Forest  Manage- 
ment Department,  College  of  Forestry  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  Syracuse,  New 
York.  Director  Stoddard  advised  us  that  Mr. 
Getty  had  sUted  also  that  he  had  decided  to 
leave  BLM  and  that,  if  a  firm  offer  was 
received  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  he  Intended  to  take  the  position. 

Mr.  Getty  advised  us  that  he  had  told 
Director  Stoddard  he  was  investigating  a  Job 
possibility  with  the  State  University,  which 
he  wanted  to  pursue  briefly  before  agreeing 
fully  to  the  transfer.  In  regard  to  his  pro- 
posed transfer,  Mr.  Getty  said  that,  since  he 
felt  he  could  not  work  out  the  details  for 
the  State  University  position  in  a  short  time, 
he  had  advised  that  Director  Stoddard  could 
count  on  his  accepting  the  transfer  to 
Montana.  Mr.  Stoddard  said  that  Mr.  Getty 
had  been  advised  that  the  proposed  transfer 
had  to  be  cleared  with  Secretary  Udall,  that 
it  was  likely  that  2  or  3  weeks  would  elapse 
before  the  action  was  completed,  and  that 
none  of  the  proposed  transfers  were  planned 
to  be  made  before  July  1965.  The  plans  in- 
cluded the  transfer  of  Mr.  Nelson,  California 
State  Director,  to  the  position  of  Oregon 
State  Director. 

Mr.  Getty  advised  us  that,  while  he  was 
at  the  Denver  meeting.  Director  Stoddard 
asked  him  to  help  work  out  the  transfer 
quietly  so  that  the  "excitable  Oregonlans" 
would  not  make  any  protests.  Mr.  Getty  said 
that  he  therefore  notified  key  people,  who 
he  thought  might  object  to  the  transfer, 
that  he  wanted  the  transfer  to  Montana. 
Among  those  whom  he  talked  to  about  his 
transfer,  all  of  whom  Mr.  Getty  said  had 
previous  knowledge  of  his  proposed  trans- 
fer, were  Darrell  Jones,  President  of  the 
Association  of  O&C  counties;  Ken  Tollenaar, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Oregon  Counties:  and  Wayne  Gaskins,  sUff 
member  of  WFIA.  Mr.  Stoddard  said  that 
Mr.  Getty,  as  well  as  the  other  State  direc- 
tors Involved  in  the  proposed  transfers,  were 
instructed  at  Denver  meeting  not  to  discuss 
the  transfers. 

After  the  Denver  meeting,  Mr.  Wolf,  As- 
slsUnt  to  the  BIJiI  Director,  telephoned  Mr. 
Paul  Graves,  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Ptor- 
estry.  State  University  of  New  York,  at  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Stoddard.  Mr.  Wolf  sUted 
that  Mr.  Graves  had  confirmed  that  Mr. 
Getty  was  being  considered  for  a  position 
with  the  University.  According  to  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Graves  sUted  that  Mr.  Getty  was  the 
sole  candidate  being  considered,  that  he  ex- 
pected action  in  2  or  3  weeks  and  that,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  University 
had  already  made  a  firm  offer  to  Mr.  Getty. 

After  the  Denver  meeting,  by  letter  dated 
April  8.  1966.  Mr.  Getty  advised  Mr.  Graves 
that,  although  his  proposed  transfer  to  Mon- 
tana was  attractive  to  him,  he  was  still  in- 
terested In  the  poeition  with  the  University 
but  he  thought  that  a  controversy  that  might 
arise  in  Oregon  would  make  him  less  at- 
tractive for  the  University  position.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Getty  proposed  "to  sit  on  the 
situation  for  a  short  time  to  see  what  de- 
velops." 

It  appears  that,  at  about  that  point  in 
time  (early  April  1966),  Mr.  Oetty  had  agreed 
to  accept  a  transfer  to  the  BLM  MonUna 
SUte  Office  but  he  was  giving  consideration 
to  leaving  the  Government  and  t&klng  a  posi- 
tion with  the  SUte  University  of  New  York. 

Protests  to  Mr.  Getty's  Transfer  From  Oregon 
By  April  11,  Governor  Hatfield;  Mr.  Sprague, 
Chairman  of  the  O&C  Advisory  Board; 
and  several  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
had  protested  Mr.  Getty's  transfer  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  congressional  delegation 


and  Secretary  Udall.  Mr.  Getty  advised  us 
that  at  about  this  time  Mr.  Stoddard  tele- 
phoned and  advised  him  that  his  transfer 
to  Montana  was  canceled  and  that  he  was 
to  be  transferred  to  the  BLM  Central  Office. 
Mr.  Stoddard  said  that  the  decision  to  with- 
draw the  proposed  transfer  of  Mr.  Getty  to 
MonUna  was  made  dtiring  discussions  with 
Secretary  Udall.  On  April  12,  Director  Stod- 
dard ordered  Mr.  Getty  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington.  D.C..  on  an  extended  deUll. 

We  obUined  from  BLM  files  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  Mr.  Getty  sent  to  Senator  Morse, 
dated  April  13,  1965,  explaining  his  viewpoint 
of  his  proposed  transfer  to  Montana,  part  of 
which  follows: 

"Last  Tuesday,  April  6.  Director  Stoddard 
proposed  to  transfer  me  to  Billings,  Mon- 
Una. The  reasons  given  were  that  I  had 
been  too  long  in  Oregon  and  I  needed  a 
change  for  my  career  development.  Also,  he 
was  displeased  with  my  very  favorable  rela- 
tionship to  the  forest  Industry  and  the  Con- 
gressional delegation.  He  represented  the 
transfer  as  routine. 

"As  I  mentioned  to  Mrs.  NroBEBCCB,  I  was 
confident  he  wished  to  discipline  me  by 
transferring  me  to  a  sUte  with  one-fourth 
the  nimiber  of  personnel,  about  one-half  the 
BLM  acreage,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  re- 
source value.  In  many  ways  the  proposal 
was  attractive  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  Ore- 
gon is  a  large  operation  with  large  earned 
Income  compared  to  other  states  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  Jealousy  by  top  sUff  that  Ore- 
g^)n  may  be  getting  more  than  its  share  of 
money  and  attention.  The  forestry  program 
in  Oregon  is  twenty  times  as  productive  of 
Income  as  all  other  BLM  sUtes  combined. 
The  Vale  Project  has  demanded  greater  at- 
tention and  funds  than  the  average.  Be- 
cause of  these  things,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Director  and 
his  top  sUS  against  Oregon  and  the  State 
Director  which  builds  up  with  each  passing 
year.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  walk  away 
from  such  a  Job  and  such  a  childish  attitude. 
Secondly,  Billings  Is  an  attractive  place  to 
live  and  my  wife  and  I  both  like  it  there, 
having  spent  two  years  as  Forest  &  Range 
supervisor  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  of 
Montana  and  six  years  as  Senior  Project 
Manager  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian  Reserva- 
tion of  South  DakoU  where  Billings  was  the 
Regional  Headquarters. 

"Regardless  of  the  punitive  aspects  of  the 
transfer,  I  was  willing  to  accept  it  and  my 
family  was  anticipating  the  prospect.  I  have 
27  years  of  Federal  service  counting  over  10 
years  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
over  3  years  with  the  Navy  in  World  War 
n.  I  am  anxious  to  continue  my  Federal 
employment  with  BLM  since  I  wlU  be  55 
years  of  age  In  May  and  would  only  need 
3  more  years  for  minimum  retirement  bene- 
fits. Also.  I  have  three  children  ages  13, 
14,  and  16,  who  expect  a  college  education 
soon  and  I  will  not  be  in  any  financial  sit- 
uation to  retire  for  several  years. 

"A  very  explosive  situation  developed 
when  the  Oregon  people  having  an  Interest 
In  BLM  suddenly  learned  I  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  lesser  Job  with  no  explanation 
when  they  considered  my  performance  very 
good  here.  I  had  repeatedly  advised  the  Di- 
rector and  his  sUff  to  let  me  help  them 
when  they  wanted  to  move  me  by  preparing 
the  BLM  public  for  it.  We  have  built  up  a 
repuUtlon  of  public  responsiveness  in  the 
O&C  over  the  past  several  years  and  in 
eastern  Oregon  in  the  past  three  years  with 
due  credit  to  you  and  Congressman  Ai.  Ull- 
MAN.  With  ten  district  advisory  boards,  a 
17-man  multiple  use  board  and  a  17-man 
O&C  Board  together  with  the  large  sums 
we  distribute  to  western  Oregon  districts, 
we  have  an  unusual  atuchment  to  the  local 
public  which  I  am  unable  to  make  Director 
Stoddard  or  his  top  staff  appreciate.  By 
proposing  my  transfer  with  no  warning  or 
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preparation  he  set  them  mgalnit  him  Im- 
mediately, especially  since  many  of  the  stock- 
men and  ixmibermen  I  know  were  very  s\is- 
plclous  of  blm  when  he  was  appointed  and 
considered  him  an  eastern  man  opposed  to 
use  of  natural  resources.  I've  been  unable 
to  Impress  him  with  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation  and  the  need  to  correct  It  or  off- 
set it  by  a  more  responsive  attitude  and 
follow-up  action.  I'm  confident  he  blames 
me  for  his  own  reputation  and  feels  my 
removal  will  correct  the  matter." 

On  April  13,  14.  and  20,  Oregon  newspapers 
reported  rumors  of  proposed  personnel  trans- 
fers within  BLM,  which  included  references 
to  Mr.  Oetty.  On  April  25.  Mr.  Pratt's  story 
on  the  Sweet  exchange  was  published.  In 
the  telegram  to  Secretary  Udall  on  April  29. 
Governor  Hatfield  referred  to  the  proposed 
transfer  of  Mr.  Getty  as  follows: 

"*  *  *  It  appears  from  evidence  presented 
so  far  that  Oregon's  ouutanding  Federal 
Government  employee  Is  being  pulled  from 
his  responsibilities  because  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  secretive  manner  in  which  this 
whole  affair  has  been  carried  out  by  BLM  of- 
ficials from  Washington. 

"I  wish  to  protest  against  the  proposed 
reassignment  at  this  time  of  Russell  Getty, 
the  Director  of  the  Bxireau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  Oregon,  and  any  further  moves 
to  remove  him  from  bis  BLM  authority  ta 
Oregon  until  we  have  been  apprsdsed  of  the 
full  reasons  behind  tills." 

Secretary  Udall  replied  to  the  Governor  by 
telegram  on  April  37.  1966.  and  stated,  in 
pun: 

"Tow  charge  that  Buaaell  Oetty  being 
■pulled'  as  direct  result  this  incident  is  cate- 
gorically denied.  Getty  transfer  being  con- 
sidered in  context  of  a  general  realignment  of 
BLM  personnel.  My  inquiries  reveal  no  pos- 
sible basis  for  relating  proposed  move  to  the 
possible  exchange  transaction.  It  is  clear 
that  Oetty  disagrees  with  policy  of  classify- 
ing lands  in  question  for  dl8p>oeal,  bu;  no 
evidence  that  he  has  considered  negotiations 
to  date  secretive  or  otherwise  improper.  In 
fact,  Getty's  only  meeting  with  proponent  of 
the  exchange  was  also  attended  by  An  of- 
ficer of  the  timber  industry  organization 
most  likely  to  protest.  This  was  hardly  a 
secret  conclave." 

We  believe  that  the  evidence  Indicates  that, 
as  early  as  November  1964,  Mr.  Stoddard  was 
conalderlng  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Getty  and 
that  Mr.  Getty  was  agreeable  to  a  trans- 
fer at  that  time  as  well  as  in  April  1966.  Be- 
cause of  Mr.  Stoddard's  and  tSi.  Getty's  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  various  policy  mat- 
ters, including  the  proposed  Sweet  exchange, 
we  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Stoddard's  motive,  as 
of  April  5.  1965,  was  ( 1 )  to  transfer  Mr.  Getty 
in  accordance  with  proposed  BUI  po-son- 
nel  practices  regarding  rotation  of  State  di- 
rectors, (2)  to  penalize  Idr.  Getty  because  of 
his  differences  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Stoddard, 
or  (3)  to  have  BLM  policies  carried  out  in 
Oregon  and  to  maintain  harmony  within 
the  Bureau.  We  could  not  determine  with 
certainty  whether  the  proposed  Sweet  ex- 
change and  the  proposed  transfer  of  Mr. 
Getty  were  related  nor  do  we  know  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  initially  concluded  that 
the  matters  were  related. 

Mr.  Oetty  Asked  To  Remain  in  Oregon  at  the 
Request  of  Secretary  Udall 

Mr.  Oetty  was  on  detail  to  the  Washington 
BLM  office  from  April  20  to  30,  1965.  Mr. 
Stoddard  advised  Mr.  Oetty  that,  during  this 
detail,  he  was  to  undertake  several  written 
assignments  to  aid  in  clarifying  the  misun- 
derstandings and  differences  in  viewpoint 
wtxlch  had  allegedly  made  for  difficult  Wash- 
ington office-Oregon  State  office  relations. 

During  the  weekend  of  April  24  and  25, 
Mr.  Getty  visited  the  SUte  University  of 
New  York.  ¥7hlle  at  the  Washington  BLM 
office  during  the  following  week,  Mr.  Oetty 


received  a  letter  from  Director  Stoddard 
dated  AprU  27,  1966,  which  advised  that  he 
would  be  assigned  as  Chief,  Division  of  Re- 
source Management  Standards  and  Technol- 
ogy at  the  Central  Office.  In  a  letter  dated 
April  30,  Mr.  Hochmuth.  BLM  Associate  Di- 
rector, informed  Mr.  Getty  that,  during  the 
continuation  of  his  special  assignment.  Garth 
Budd,  Assistant  State  Director,  Oregon,  was 
designated  as  Acting  State  Director. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  O&C  Advisory 
Board  and  the  Oregon  State  Advisory  Board 
on  the  morning  of  May  14.  a  Joint  resolution 
was  passed  which  recommended  to  Secretary 
Udall  that  Mr.  Oetty  be  retained  as  Oregon 
State  Director.  This  meeting  was  attended 
by  Governor  Hatfield,  Under  Secretary 
Carver,  Director  Stoddard,  and  Mr.  Getty. 

By  letter  dated  May  17,  Mr.  Oetty  Informed 
Mr.  Graves  of  the  State  University  of  New 
Tork  that,  after  the  May  14  public  meeting, 
Mr.  Stoddard  advised  him  privately  that  he 
(Stoddard)  and  Mr.  Carver  had  decided  to 
leave  him  in  Oregon.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oetty 
advised  Mr.  Graves  that  be  was  still  inter- 
ested In  the  University  position  since  he  had 
no  assurance  as  to  how  long  he  would  re- 
main in  Oregon  or  wbat  the  nature  of  the 
Oregon  State  Director's  position  would  be  In 
the  future.  Mr.  Oetty  concluded  his  letter 
as  follows: 

"I  am  certainly  In  a  difficult  npat  or  di- 
lemma in  that  I  have  had  such  terrific  sup- 
port from  all  Interests  in  Oregon  that  I  feel 
I  owe  the  State  and  the  Department  an 
allegiance  to  stay  if  the  Department  decides 
they  want  me  here.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
satisfied  it  would  be  to  my  great  personal 
advantage  to  leave.  Mr.  Stoddard  called 
this  morning  to  urge  me  strongly  to  accept 
any  outside  position  which  might  be  offered. 
This  does  not  coincide  with  the  Secretary's 
desires  I  am  sure  and  places  me  in  a  quan- 
dary. In  other  words,  I  still  have  a  couple  of 
big  decisions  to  make." 

Mr.  Oetty  stated  that  on  May  22  Mr. 
Graves  telephoned  him  and  advised  that  the 
board  of  trustees  had  cleared  his  credentials 
for  appointment  to  the  University  staff. 
Mr.  Oetty  said  that  be  advised  BCr.  Graves 
that  he  could  not  accept  the  position  until 
Secretary  Udall  made  his  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  was  to  be  denied  a  BLM 
field  office  position,  as  Mr.  Stoddard  wanted. 

In  May,  during  what  he  characterized  to  us 
as  a  routine  trip  to  Oregon,  Eldon  Holmes, 
BLM  Recreation  Resource  Specialist,  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Oetty  his  dispute  with  Mr. 
Stoddard.  By  memorandum  dated  May  24, 
Mr.  Holmes  advised  Mr.  Stoddard  of  his  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Oetty,  and  gave  his 
( Holmes)  comments  and  evaluation  thereon, 
as  follows: 

"1.  The  W.FJ.A.  segment  does  not  Intend 
to  back  away  from  the  issue  of  the  exchange; 
I.e..  reduced  allowable  cut  and  disposal  of 
BLM  timber-producing  lands  In  Western 
Oregon. 

"2.  Hatfield  wlU  continue  to  play  the  same 
Issue,  but  primarily  as  McCracken  feeds  him 
the  information.  He  does  not  want  to  di- 
minish the  political  importance  or  potential 
of  the  issue.     (More  later.) 

"3.  Oetty  does  not  intend  to  resign  (he 
told  me  so).  If  he  Is  to  leave.  It  will  be 
up  to  the  Department  to  'fire  him.'  as  he 
puts  It.  Oetty  indicated.  U  tired,  be  would 
retaliate  by : 

"a.  Further  public  disclosure  of  events, 
differences  between  your  views  and  his;  tar- 
geting on  the  Department  and  you  person- 
ally for  what  he  calls  'personal  abuse'  and 
'unfair  treatment.'  (Direct  statement  from 
Getty  to  me  May  20) ; 

"b.  Implied  support  to  the  Industry  seg- 
ment In  opposition  to  BLM  policies  on  classi- 
fication, etc.; 

"c.  Implied  encouragement  of  special  In- 
terests to  further  attack  the  issues; 


"d.  Continuing  to  stress  the  following  is- 
sues: 

"(1)  He  was  fired  to  defending  public  in- 
twest: 

"(2)  Failure  of  the  Washington  office  to 
take  advice  or  listen  to  recommendations 
at  State  level; 

"(3)  Failure  of  the  Washington  office  to 
understand,  or,  wllllngnees  to  understand  the 
local  situation; 

"(4)  The  proposed  transfer  was  punish- 
ment; 

"(5)  He  was  never  given  a  chance  to  de- 
fend himself; 

"(6)  He  was  told  what  to  say. 

"Note  1.  I  appealed  to  Oetty  on  a  personal 
basis  on  several  occasions  during  my  discus- 
sion with  him  May  20,  in  his  office,  to  not 
pursue  the  course  he  has  charted.  I  cannot 
at  this  point  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  my 
appeaL 

"Note  2.    Tou  might  want  to  think  about 
the  psychology  he  is  following  of  wanting  to 
be  'fired'  over  bis  voluntary  resignation. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"3.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  De- 
partment la  cotnmltted  on  the  retention, 
transfer  or  dismissal  of  Getty,  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  prefers  to  force  the  Department 
to  fire  him  over  resignation.  Should  this  be 
true,  perhaps  Secretary  Carver's  offer  of  a 
Job  in  Washington  should  receive  consider- 
ation. 

"4.  If  Oetty  Is  to  attend  the  State  Direc- 
tors meeting  in  Denver,  scxneone  should  hold 
him  down.  There  is  danger  of  his  'blowing 
up'  and  perhaps  hindering  the  program  you 
have  planned." 

On  May  26.  while  attending  a  meeting  of 
State  directors  in  Denver,  Mr.  Oetty  met  with 
Mr.  Hochmuth  and  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wolf  said 
that  Mr.  Getty  had  spoken  of  going  to  the 
State  University  of  New  York  and  had  re- 
quested that  he  be  permitted  to  resign  and 
receive  bis  retirement  benefits  upon  resigna- 
tion. Mr.  Wolf  said  that  he  and  Mr.  Hoch- 
muth advised  Mr.  Getty  that  his  suggestion 
could  be  explored  but  that  they  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  possible.  Mr.  Wolf 
stated  that  Mr.  Getty  again  said  that  he  was 
awaiting  final  word  from  the  University  and 
that  he  did  intend.  In  fact,  to  take  the  posi- 
tion. Mr.  WoU  said  that,  at  Mr.  Getty's  re- 
quest, he  and  Mr.  Hoctunutb  explored  the 
matter  with  Newell  Terry,  the  Department's 
Director  of  Personnel  Management. 

In  regard  to  the  meeting  in  Denver.  Mr. 
Getty  advised  us  that,  when  he  walked  into 
the  hotel,  he  was  requested  to  go  immedi- 
ately to  Mr.  Hochmuth's  room  where  Me&srs. 
Hochmuth  and  Wolf  detained  him  for  about 
30  to  45  minutes  while  the  formal  meeting 
was  started  elsewhere  in  the  hotel.  Mr.  Get- 
ty said  that  he  learned  later  that  he  was  de- 
tained to  give  Director  Stoddard  time  to 
tell  the  BLM  officials  in  attendance  that  he 
(Getty)  was  mentally  ill,  that  his  mind  was 
deteriorating,  and  that  the  Job  in  Oregon 
was  just  too  much  for  him.  Mr.  Getty  stated 
that  Mr.  Rudd,  bis  assistant,  attended  the 
meeting  and  advised  him  some  time  later  of 
Mr.  Stoddard's  comments. 

Mr.  Stoddard  advised  us  that  the  meet- 
ing in  Denver  on  May  26  was  his  first  con- 
ference with  the  State  directors  subsequent 
to  the  publicity  In  April  1965  regarding  a 
controversy  betwen  him  and  Mr.  Getty.  He 
said  that  the  BLM  State  directors  were  won- 
dering what  the  controversy  was  about  so. 
in  order  to  maintain  harmony  within  the 
Bureau,  he  thought  he  should  call  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  time  he  could  explain  the 
situation  between  him  and  Mr.  Getty  with- 
out Mr.  Getty  being  present.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard said  that  he  had  explained  to  those 
present  the  background  of  the  exchange 
proposal  and  had  stated  (1)  that  the  facts 
regarding  the  exchange  were  In  conflict  with 
the  newspaper  stories  and  (2)  that  Mr.  Oet- 
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ty  had  not  denied  jany  of  those  stories.  Be 
said  that,  in  maki4t  an  overall  obeervation 
of  why  Mr.  Getty<  would  not  deny  those 
stories,  he  believed  |  that  he  bad  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Oetty  was  an 
"emotionally  upset  individual." 

Mr.  Getty  stated  that  while  he  was  In  Den- 
ver, he  was  told  by  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Hoch- 
muth that  Secret^  Udall  was  definitely 
gomg  to  support  Director  Stoddard  In  trans- 
ferring him  out  of  Oregon,  that  he  should  no 
longer  hope  to  st^jr  in  Oregon,  that  the 
Washington  staff  vwiuld  not  trust  him  with 
any  other  field  job,  qad  that  the  congressional 
delegation  from  Montana  had  learned  of  his 
"bad  reputation"  and  would  not  have  him  In 
the  State  Director^  job  in  Montana.  Mr. 
Getty  stated  that  he  was  asked  why  he  did 
not  take  the  State!  University  of  New  York 
position  and  make  ijt,  easier  for  all  concerned. 
Mr.  Stoddard  said  that  there  were  meet- 
ings during  the  peri^  May  30  through  June 
1,  1965,  with  Under  Secretary  Carver;  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  Mangan;  Mr.  Hoch- 
muth; Mr.  Wolf;  mJ.  Terry;  and  Orren  Beaty, 
Assistant  to  the  siecretary,  to  discuss  the 
Getty  matter  and  tiit  It  was  concluded  that 
Mr.  Oetty  would  b^  offered  a  Job  with  the 
Recreation.  We  were 
!tty  declined  this  Job 
tr.  Stoddard  said  that, 
with  the  above-named 
iand  11,  it  was  decided 
I*  opportimity  to  trans- 
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fer  to  the  BLM  Cenital  Office  as  Chief,  Divi- 
sion  of    Resources  |  Management   Standards 
and  Technology.    Mr.  Stoddard  said  that  it 
was  also  decided  thfat,  if  Mr.  Getty  declined 
the  offer  and  asked' for  early  retirement,  he 
was  to  be  advised  to  consult  with  Mr.  Terry. 
By  letter  of  June  4.  1965,  Director  Stoddard 
requested     Secretary     Udall's     approval     to 
transfer  Mr.  Getty  to  the  position  of  Chief 
of  the  BLM  Dlvlslda  of  Resource  Manage- 
ment Standards  and  Technology.     The  re- 
quest   was   subsequently   approved    by    As- 
sistant Secretary  BleBsley  but  the  date  of 
the  approval  is  not  >ndlcated  in  the  records. 
Mr.  Getty  said  thfct  on  Saturday,  June  12, 
Mr.  Stoddard  ordered  him  to  report  to  him 
(Stoddard)  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Monday 
June   14.    Mr.  Gettv  stated   that,  when  he 
reported,  Director  Stoddard  gave  him  an  un- 
dated and  unsigned  memorandum  transfer- 
ring him  to  the  Division  of  Resource  Manage- 
ment Standards  and  Technology.     Mr.  Getty 
said  that  he  advised  Mr.  Stoddard  that  he 
would  not  accept  a  transfer  to  the  CentrtU 
Office.     Mr.    CJetty   wid   that   he    was    then 
handed  a  second  miemorandum,  which  was 
signed  and  dated  June  14,  offering  him  the 
cboloe  of  reassignment  to  the  Central  Office 
or  of  resigning,    a  lijeply  was  requested  in 
6  days.    Mr.  Stoddiad  said  that,   when   he 
declined  the  transfeif  to  Washington,  D.C.. 
Mr.  Getty  asked  for  |the  opportunity  for  im- 
Mr.  Getty  was  advised 
i4t   he  could   talk  with 
_  lilie  matter  of  retirement. 
Mr.  Terry  advised  ;iis  that  he  had  assisted 
In  drafting  Director  Stoddard's  memorandum 
of  June    14  to  Mr.  <Jetty.    Mr.   Terry   said 
that,  in  discussing  Ithls  memorandum.  Mr 
Oetty  told  Mr.  Terry  that  he  did  not  want 
to  transfer  to  the  Central  Office,  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  stay  in  Oilagon,  and  that  he  was 
seriously  considering:  Various  other  Job  offers 
such  as  the  position)  »,t  the  State  University 
of  New  York.     Mr.  pperry  said  that  he  In- 
formed Mr.  Oetty  thft  such  a  letter  (memo- 
randum of  June  14)1   was  necessary  for  Mr 
Oetty    to    retire    In'joluntarily    under    ClvU 
Service  regulations,  i  Mr.  Terry  said  that  he 
advised  Mr.  Getty  tJiRt  a  person  could  not 
ask  to  be  involuntarily  retired;  therefore.  In 
order  for  the  Department  to  comply  with 
Mr.   Getty's   wishes,  1 »  letter   to  Mr.   Getty 
stating  a  choice  of  |  transfer  or  resignation 
was  necessary.    Mr.  fTerry  said  that  he  em- 
phasized  to  Mr.  a*«ty  that  the  June   14 
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memorandum  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
an  ultimatum  because  It  was  prepared  to 
assist  Mr.  Getty  in  meeting  his  objective  of 
involuntary  retirement.  Mr.  Terry  said  that, 
at  Mr.  Getty's  request,  he  showed  a  draft  of 
the  June  14  memorandum  to  an  <^clal  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  Informally 
determine  whether  it  would  meet  the  Com- 
mission's standards  for  involuntary  retire- 
ment. Mr.  Terry  was  told  informally  that 
It  would  meet  such  standards  and  he  so  In- 
formed Mr.  Getty. 

Mr.  Getty  stated  to  us  that,  on  June  14 
and  15,  Mr.  Wolf  gave  him  prepared  memo- 
randums as  his  reply  to  Director  Stoddard's 
memorandum  of  June  14.  The  prepared 
memorandums  were  brief  statements  of 
resignation. 

Mr.  Getty  advised  us  that  he  returned  to 
Oregon  on  June  16  and  that:  "On  Thiu-sday, 
June  17,  the  4th  day  of  the  five  days  allotted 
for  my  decision.  Secretary  Udall  called 
Charles  Luce,  head  of  Bonneville  Power  Asso- 
ciation, to  inquire  If  I  would  stay  on  the  Job, 
if  requested.  In  order  to  help  restore  the 
Oregon  situation  to  normal.  I  agreed  to  do 
this,  as  I  thought  this  was  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  public  furor  over  my  transfer." 

Mr.  Luce,  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  advised  us  that  Secretary 
Udall  telephoned  him  In  June  1965  and  dis- 
cussed a  memorandimi  from  Director  Stod- 
dard to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Getty  was  to 
either  transfer  to  the  Central  Office  or  re- 
sign. Mr.  Luce  said  the  Secretary  told  him 
he  also  had  a  number  of  recommendations 
supporting  Mr.  Oetty  and  asked  him  (Luce) 
to  (1)  find  out  if  Mr.  Getty  would  remain 
as  State  Director  in  Oregon  and  (2)  inves- 
tigate the  situation  between  Getty  and 
Stoddard. 

Mr.  Luce  said  that  he  met  with  Mr.  Getty 
the  same  day  and  that  Mr.  Getty  told  him 
that  he  was  willing  to  remain  as  State  Di- 
rector in  Oregon  but  was  unwilling  to  accept 
a  transfer  to  the  BLM  Central  Office.  Mr. 
Luce  said  he  called  Secretary  Udall  later  the 
same  day  and  Informtd  him  of  his  disctis- 
sion  with  Mr.  Getty.  On  June  17,  Secretary 
Udall  announced  that  he  had  decided  that 
Mr.  Getty  should  continue  in  his  position  as 
Oregon  State  Director. 

Summary  of  Observations 
In  summary.  It  appears  that  the  proposed 
transfer  of  Mr.  Oetty  from  the  Oregon  BLM 
office  was  not  ini  insistent  with  longstand- 
ing BLM  person: .  .  practices.  In  addition, 
the  transfer  was  i  elated  to  a  reorganization 
plan  that  had  departmental  approval.  More- 
over, in  November  1964  and  April  1965,  Mr. 
Oetty  was  apparently  agreeable  to  a  transfer. 
On  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  we  could 
not  determine  with  certainty  Mr.  Stoddard's 
motive  for  proposing  Mr.  Getty's  transfer. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  It  is  significant 
In  making  a  Judgment  on  this  matter  to  con- 
sider that  Mr.  Getty,  In  discussing  his  pro- 
posed transfer,  did  not  mention  the  Sweet 
exchange  In  his  April  13,  1965,  letter  to  Sena- 
tor MoRSK.  In  addition,  no  connection  was 
made  between  Mr.  Getty's  opposition  to  the 
Sweet  exchange  and  his  proposed  transfer 
until  about  April  25  or  26,  at  which  time 
the  stories  of  the  Sweet  exchange  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  and  Governor  Hatfield 
protested  Mr.  Getty's  transfer  in  his  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Udall.  We  could  not  de- 
termine with  certainty  whether  the  proposed 
Sweet  exchange  and  the  proposed  transfer  of 
Mr.  Getty  were  related,  nor  do  we  know  the 
person  or  persons  who  initially  concluded 
that  the  matters  were  related  and  the  basis 
for  such  conclusions. 

Events  prior  to  Secretary  Vdall's  announce- 
ment of  June  2,  1966,  that  Messrs.  Stod- 
dard and  Getty  were  to  be  transferred  from 
their  positions 

This  section  of  the  report  describes  the 
events  leading  up  to  Secretary  UdaU's  an- 


nouncement of  June  2,  1966,  that  Messrs. 
Stoddard  and  Getty  were  to  be  transferred 
from  their  positions.  The  first  two  ques- 
tions listed  below  were  Included  in  Congress- 
man Robert  B.  Duncan's  letter  of  April  27, 
1966.  (See  app.  I.)  The  other  questions 
and  allegations  listed  were  mentioned  in 
various  Oregon  newspapM's. 

1.  What,  if  any,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
effect  the  removal  of  Russell  Getty  from 
Oregon,  by  whom,  and  at  whose  request  or 
Instigation?  Elaborating  further,  were  these 
efforts  made  at  the  request,  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  the  Dlrectcw  of  BLM.  the  Gover- 
nor of  Oregon,  or  any  other  public  official  or 
members  of  their  staffs,  and  what,  if  any. 
Federal  funds  were  used  for  this  purpose? 

2.  Comment  as  to  the  propriety  and  pur- 
pose of  any  grants  made  to  the  University  of 
Montana,  and  particularly  to  the  School  of 
Forestry  or  any  official  or  employee  thereof; ' 
any  Irregularities  In  the  awarding  thereof  or 
certificate  of  expenditures  thereunder;  and 
what  actual  use  was  made  of  the  funds. 

3.  Lyle  Baker  approached  Warne  Nunn 
about  a  possible  transfer  of  Mr.  Getty. 

4.  Mr.  Baker  told  Mr.  Nunn  that  the  GAO 
report  on  the  "Sweet  Swap"  was  detrimental 
to  Mr.  Getty  and  Governor  Hatfield  but  that 
the  report  could  be  kept  quiet  If  Mr.  Nunn 
went  along  with  a  Getty  transfer. 

5.  Dr.  BoUe  offered  Mr.  Oetty  the  Job  as 
assistant  dlrectcw  of  BLM;  a  promotion. 

6.  Dr.  Bolle  charged  BLM  for  8  hours  each 
day  on  January  26  and  27,  1966.  when  he  was 
in  Salem  and  Portland  to  meet  Messrs.  Baker, 
Nunn,  and  Getty. 

7.  The  money  BLM  paid  to  Dr.  Bolle  was 
then  "donated"  back  to  the  tax-free  founda- 
tion which  paid  Mr.  Baker. 

8.  Dr.  Bolle  Interceded  in  the  Getty-Stod- 
dard  affair  at  the  request  of  Governor  Hat- 
field's office. 

9.  Bruce  Cowan's  story  was  that,  if  we 
(lumber  industry)  would  go  along  with  a 
transfer  of  Mr.  Getty.  Director  Stoddard 
would  in  turn  take  care  of  our  problems  such 
as  allowable  cuts  and  sealed  bids  versus  oral 
bids. 

10.  The  University  of  Montana  went  to 
great  lengths  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Baker  was 
hired  for  his  work  in  Oregon  by  the  Univer- 
sity Foundation,  over  which  they  had  little 
control.  Yet  Mr.  Baker  now  produces  copies 
of  a  "University  of  Montana  Employee  Earn- 
ings Statement."  Also,  Mr.  Baker  was  car- 
ried on  one  University  of  Montana  document 
as  a  BLM  "Special  Investigator." 

11.  Mr.  Baker  had  free  use  of  Director  Stod- 
dard's Government  telephone  credit  card. 

12.  Huge  funds  ranging  from  tlOO.OOO  to 
$1,000,000  were  channeled  through  the  \ml- 
verslty  forestry  school  and  through  Dr.  Bolle 
and  through  a  Portland  public  relations  man 
to  remove  Russell  Oetty  from  his  poet  as 
Oregon  director  of  BLM. 

BLM  Activities  in  Oregon  Placed  Under  Di- 
rect Supervision-' of  Assistant  Secretary 
Anderson 

Our  review  Indicated  that  the  relationship 
between  Director  Stoddard  and  Mr.  Oetty 
continued  to  deteriorate  after  Secretary 
UdaU's  announcement  of  June  17,  1965,  that 
he  had  decided  tha.t  Mr.  Getty  should  con- 
tinue in  his  position  as  Oregon  State  Di- 
rector. 

For  example,  Mr.  Getty's  notes  of  com- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Stoddard  during  a  tele- 
phone conversation  on  July  8  follow,  in  part : 

"Listen,  Buster,  you  are  Just  heading  for 
trouble — what  kind  of  games  are  you  play- 
ing— . 

"You  are  going  to  get  caught  up  in  all 
your  damn  Ues  pretty  soon.  Mr.  Getty. 

"Who  the  hell  do  you  think  you  are?  Why 
did  you  contact  ail  newsmen  in  Washington? 
(I  told  him  only  newsmen  I  contacted  in 
D.C.  came  to  me  with  Mr.  Boatner  and  Bob 
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Woir  preMDt).     (By  accident.  I  found  Tom 
Btlmirml  '  In  DtrNCAir'a  ofllce.) 

"Tou'?«  got  a  lot  of  nerve  to  do  thee* 
thlngi.  You  haTen-t  got  guU  to  teU  the 
truth:  or  nerye  to  talk  to  my  face,  but  have 
to  talk  to  T.V.  and  newspapers.  You  ar« 
disloyal  and  Insubordinate. 
"You  are  a  publicity  hound! 
•You  arranged  for  aU  these  T.V.  shows  and 
news  stories. 

"You  are  a  suspicious  guy  who  has  no  re- 
•pect  for  the  truth  and  can't  back  your 
atatements. 

"What  U  this  thing  of  going  over  to  Luce 
and  trying  to  trap  us  on  this  sealed  bid 
situation? 

"You  go  to  newspapers  and  try  to  get 
headlines.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  lies 
we  are  going  to  get  next. 

"We    have    taken    the   Portland    hearing 

transcript— May  14  minutes  of  the  Hearing 

and  made  annoUUons  and  footnotes  re  facU. 

"The  truth  will  have  a  way  of  catchlnc  uo 

with  you.  old  boy  I  *^ 

"Wm   b«  sending  copy  to  you  early  next 

week  of  Uay  14  footnoted  minutes;  and  am 

sending  same  to  AdvUory  Board  and  others. 

"Why  are  you  stirring  up  fuss  about  re- 

organlaaUon     with     Hardy     Gla«:ock     and 

miners  7" 

Ur.  Oettys  comments  foUow: 
"At  this  point  advised  I  have  almost  no 
personal  eontaots  with  mimng  industrr  and 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  that. 

"Parting  shot  reclassifying  land  in  West- 
ern Oregon.  Stoddard:  Lands  of  western 
Oregon  should  have  been  handled  Just  Uke 
rest  of  Oregon". 

^.»**'*!^  ******  western  Oregon  was  handled 
differently  and  hi.  staff  agreed  It  should  be 
Stoddard  said:  'It  should  not.  ifs  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  United  States'. 

..  "3***  **x"«  *"  deUvered  In  an  angrr 
tirade  with  long  silences  vhen  waiting  i^ 
Bucceasfully  for  me  to  respond,  i  was  sur- 
prised  and  shocked  to  And  Dlreotor  Stoddard 
rehashing  so  much  of  the  old  ground  he  has 
been  over  repeatedly  with  me  before  and  In 
same  manner."  ^^ 

r^^n  ^  Anderson.  Aaslstent  Secretary  for 
PubUc  Land  Management,  told  us  that,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  his  office  In  August  1965 
he  was  given  direct  supervUlon  over  Mr' 
Gett,  by  Secretary  Udall.  Mr.  Anderson  said 
n7  ^,w  ^i*'  reported  to  him  on  matters 
Of  policy  and  opera Uons.  other  than  day-to- 
«.!.  •**,'^'^^^"''e  activities.  Mr.  Anderson 
aald.  also,  that  he  had  Instructed  Mr.  Stod- 
dard  that  he  was  to  have  no  line  supS- 

Sre^n'**'^  *^-  ?*"^  "^  "^  acuviu«  in 
^f^T  ;,  ^  AJiderson  advised  us  that  hav- 
tog  BLM  activities  In  Oregon  under  his  Im- 
mediate supervision  was  not  a  healthy  sltua- 

^tTh-f*"**"*^   *"*   ^    a««y   S   for- 

get  their  personal  differences  be«iuse  their 
cooperation  would  result  In  a  more  efflcl«1f 

sometime  In  February  19M.  he  had  felt  that 
reL^nLn^  Improved  and  that,  with  Sec- 
Getty  back  under  Mr.  Stoddard's  supervision 

iu^rtui^^T^"."'*  *"**•'  ">•  immediate 
fnS^.^  i^  *^  Assistant  Secretary  Anderaon 
»nd  Director  Stoddard  had  no  Una  Supw- 
»Ulon  over  these  acUvlUes.  "uper- 

**'tw^*i^  'T^  "^i*  ^""J*  "•*"„«  Be- 
tween Mr.  Stoddard  and  Oregon  Lumber- 
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Un^ersLi^^^"^"*'  '"•**'°8  conducted  by 
under  Secretary  Carver  in  Portland  on  May 


14  19M.  Dlreotor  8to<ldard  and  Prank  Lyle 
Baker  apparenUy  met  for  the  arst  time  Mr 
Bakar  said  that  at  that  time  be  was  a  lum- 
^l,?!f  *""*?«  consultant  and  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  "Western  Wood  Week."  a  wood 
producu  newspaper  and  market  report  pub- 
lUhed  in  Eureka.  California.  Mr.  Baker  said 
also  that  he  attended  the  public  meeting  to 
get  a  story  for  his  newspaper  and  that  he 
had  a  brief  and  incidental  encounter  with 
Director  Stoddard  on  May  14  during  a  "clua- 
mte  break."  He  told  us  that  he  reiumed  to 
^r.  ,  »°'*  prepared  an  article  which  was 
^^'^  °J  Director  Stoddard.  He  told  us 
nf,i,^t«**JJf  telephoned  Stoddard,  read  the 
article  to  him.  and  advised  him  that  he  was 
f^f  S°^  ***  publlah  it  because  he  didn't 

^n^^J?'7  """  *™«'  *»>**  t»^«  ^^^i^ 
thing  lacked  logic,  and  that  something  about 

i^  *^»^'^  '*«*'*•  ^  ^"^^  tow  ^  also  that 
Mr.  Stoddard  had  repUed  that.  If  he  (Baker) 
did  find  something  that  was  not  right  he 
ehould  let  the  BLM  Director  know  about  it 

Mr  Stoddard  confirmed  that  Mr.  Baker  had 
telephoned  him  around  June  1965,  and  he 
i.fi^"J*'  *******  "»*t  Mr.  Baker  had  In- 
S  «  i?*v°'  t  '^'^  **•  *"*<»  ''^•tten  and 
^  !^-  ^"  ^***  "*<>  the  article  to  him 
and  then  he  had  said  he  thought  that  Mr. 

«S?^  n*J^  ^*^^  ^^'^^-  Mr  Stoddard 
!^  ^•J^*''  ^^  *°"1  ^^  that  there  were 
IrreguiarlUoe  in  Oregon  timber  practices  and 
that  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  some  In- 
formation for  the  BLM  Director  regarding 
wch  practices.  Mr.  Stoddard  said  5iat  hf 
^J  »i^  ^^  "*'  authority  but  that  he  did 
^M  ^^"^  ***  *'°°'"y  to  him  any  infor- 
iTMrnKi"*  "^taUied  suggesting  irregularities 
in  timber  practices  or  undue  pressures  ex- 

t^  ^^,S!L^*"**''^  ^'■e't  Industries  Asso- 
ciation (WPIA)   on  BLM  personnel        ^^ 

™^'  ^^  *°'**  us  that  he  had  discontinued 
fw^  ?^,°^  "'/'Western  Wood  Week"  In  June 
1965;  left  Eureka  In  August;  and.  after  spend- 
ing a  short  time  in  Portland,  arrived  In  Mon- 
taiw  Shortly  after  Labor  Day  1965  to  sell  some 
private  timber  for  a  client,  the  Park  Corpora- 
tion of  Eureka.  California.  He  said  that  he 
had  continued  to  think  about  the  Stoddard- 
Getty  dispute  and  that  In  September  he  had 
telephoned  Director  Stoddard  from  Montana 
stating  that  he  would  like  to  get  several  key- 
S!S  S,  L'J!^'^''  *'»<»«»try  together  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Stoddard  to  discuss  possible  solu- 
l?w.  *J?  **""  administrative  stalemate  In 
BLM  s  Oregon  operations  because  it  had  be- 
come a  cause  for  concern  to  the  lumber  In- 
duatry  In  Oregon.  Mr.  Baker  advised  us  that 
Mr  Stoddard  had  repUed  that  anything  he 
(Baker)  could  do  to  help  clarify  the  situa- 
tion and  bring  administrative  order  to  BLM 
operations  in  Oregon  would  be  appreciated. 

toi..^  "^  '***','"'  Stoddard  statM  that  he 
would  go  any  place,  at  any  time,  to  meet  with 
any  persons  to  help  solve  the  problem.  Mr. 
Baker  said  that  Mr.  Stoddard  gave  him  his 
?.T.'''?^t°*  telephone  credit  card  number 
and  told  Mr.  Baker  to  use  It  to  call  him  when 
Mr^  Baker  had  Information  of  interest  about 

ff^  fn^'Jfi?'"-  ^  ^^"  •*»«»  *l»o  that, 
alter  the  first  of  the  year  (January  1,  1966) 

f^^^w"**,,*  change  of  credit  card  number^ 
nnt^  Stoddard  had  given  him  the  n^ 
number  and  repeat«l  the  authorization  to 
^l  \^-  ^**"  ■***'  *^  that  he  had  used 
Mr  ^^H  *^f  ^  1^^*  '°*°y  tunes,  keeping 
Mr.  Stoddard  informed  of  his  contacts  with 
members  of  the  Industry  on  BLM  matters 
Director  Stoddard  confirmed  that  Mr.  Baker 

/^w  !"P^°°***  *^^  *"<!  »>ad  «»ld  that  he 
(Baker)  wu*  trying  to  get  members  of  the 
Oregon  Umber  Industry  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Stoddard  to  help  rectify  the  difficulty  in 
^*gon.  Mr.  Stoddard  said  that  be  had  told 
Mr.  Baker  this  would  be  aU  right  but  that 
o^!!!.  ^"'■'  to  be  no  secret  meetings.  Mr. 
Stoddard  confirmed  that  he  had  given  Mr 
Baker  his  Government  telephone  credit  card 
number  and  had  said  that  Mr.  Baker  was  to 
use  It  to  report  information  regarding  timber 
Irregularities  which  Mr.  Baker  had  said  he 


7^  »**«  ot  and  to  relay  such  Information  to 
him. 

Mr.  Baker  advUed  us  that,  after  his  Seo- 
tember  1965  telephone  diacusaion  with  Mr 
Stoddard,  he  had  contacted  Bruce  Cowan 
toen  associated  with  the  Paul  B.  Hult  Tim- 
ber Company.  DUlard.  Oregon,  and  three  to 
five  other  Uidustry  representatives  and  ex- 
plain«i  that  he  had  talked  with  Mr  Stod- 
dard and  was  interested  in  getting  a  group 
Of  Oregon  industry  representatives  together 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Stoddard  in  an  attempt  to 
And  a  solution  to  the  Stoddard-Getty  dls- 
pute.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  all  those  he  con- 
tacted had  told  him  the  suggested  meeUnir 
was  a  good  Idea  but  that,  before  the  meetlne 
was  arranged,  Mr.  Cowan  had  called  him  and 
said  he  (Cowan)  had  instructions  not  to 
participate  in  such  a  meeting.  Mr  Baker 
said  also  that  he  had  Informed  Mr.  Stoddard 
of  Mr.  Cowan's  message,  that  Mr.  Stoddard's 
reply  was  that  Mr.  Baker  should  forget  about 
trying  to  arrange  the  meeting  and  that  as 
a  result,  the  meeting  was  not  held 

On  May  11,  1966,  we  Interviewed  Mr 
cowan  and  Aaron  Jones.  President  of  the 
Seneca  SawmUl  Company.  Eugene,  Oregon 
Mr.  Cowan  confirmed  that  Mr.  Baker  had 
telephoned  him  from  Missoula.  Montana  in 
September  1965.  seeking  to  organize  a  griup 
of  lumbermen  to  meet  with  Mr.  Stoddard 
regarding  the  BLM  situation  In  Oregon  Mr 
Cowan  said  Mr.  Baker  stated  ttat  toe  was 
^^  fS'-  '^'^  "^^  authority  from.  Director 
Stoddard  and  that  Mr.  Stoddard  wanted  the 
^operation  of  the  lumbermen  in  Oregon  to 
help  settie  his  dispute  with  Mr.  Getty  Mr 
Cowan  sUted  also  that  Mr.  Bak«r  had  said 
Mr.  Get^  would  be  made  the  Pacific  Coast 
Advisor  for  BLM  and  remain  in  PorUand  in 
that  capacity. 

^J^-Co^f*^  "aid  he  bad  told  Mr.  Baker 
thAt  1M>  would  inquire  Into  the  Interest  of 
other  Industry  people.  Mr.  Cowan  said  also 
that,  when  Mr.  Baker  had  telephoned  him 
again  from  Missoula  a  couple  of  days  later 
he  had  questioned  Mr.  Baker  about  the  plans' 

m  J^„°*^*y  '^  ^'^"^'^  C^^t  Advise?  for 
iJLM.  Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  Mr.  Baker  had 
said  Mr.  Getty  would  not  have  anyone  re- 
porting to  him  and  would  have  no  authority 
but  would  serve  only  in  an  advisory  capacity 

un^i.  t'*''^  f*'**  ""*'•  "^^  b»  ^>^  been 
unable  to  contact  the  Industry  people  with 
whom  he  wanted  to  discuss  the  matter  he 
had  made  no  commitments  to  Bir  Ba'ker 
Mr.  Cowan  told  us  that  he  became  a  little 
upset  at  thU  point  about  the  apparent 
plans  for  Mr.  Getty.  He  said  he  had  told  Mr 
Baker  that,  if  he  (Cowan)  was  going  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Stoddard,  he  would  rather  talk 
about  the  Industry  problems,  such  as  allow- 

^^fJ",^:.'^*'  ^^  '«'»^»  «=™1«'  «ales.  and 
sealed  bids  versus  oral  bids,  than  talk  about 
Mr  Getty.  Mr.  Cowan  said  Mr.  Baker  had 
replied  that  Mr.  Stoddard  was  also  prepared 
to  discuss  these  matters  with  the  lumber- 
men. 

Mr.  Cowan  told  us  that  a  couple  of  days 
later  he  had  telephoned  Mr.  Baker  in  Mis- 
soula and  told  him  that  he  couldn't  eet 
enough  people  together  who  wanted  to  take 
part  in  a  meeting  and  that  he  then  turned 
down  Mr.  Baker's  request  to  help  form  a 
group  of  lumbermen  to  meet  with  Director 
Stoddard.  Mr.  Cowan  said  he  told  Mr.  Baker 
^  J^^7?3  *^*  IndustiT  people  wlUi  whom 
he  had  talked  were  quite  strong  in  their 
convictions  that  the  industry  should  not 
become  Involved  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Cowan 
aald  also  that  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  discussed  Mr.  Baker's  request  were  Mr. 
Aaron  Jones.  Mr.  Paul  Hult.  and  Messrs. 
McCracken  and  Netzorg  of  WPIA. 

Mr.  Jones  confirmed  to  us  that  Mr.  Cowan 
had  report«l  to  him  on  Mr.  Cowan's  con- 
tacts with  Mr.  Baker  and  that  Mr.  Hult  was 
aJao  a  party  to  the  telephone  conversation 
between  Messrs.  Jones  and  Cowan  Mr 
Jones  said  that,  after  hearing  what  Mr. 
Baker  had  proposed  to  Mr.  Cowan,  he  had 
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strongly  advised  Mr.  Coi^an  to  refuse  to  help     gon  situation  was  aggravated  by  a  lack  of     Dr.  Bolle  said  that  his  '^sf""^ JJ"  ^„»»^' 

sironBty  »u»io«^  -".  ^^r,  ^^^    .^. ^._      °— i, _„„w,..i~.*i^r,    <.n^    ♦>iot    If   nrailrl      wBB     in    rfftrnsoect.    not    too    extensive.     We 


Mr.  Baker  arrange  a  Hoetlng  with  Director 
Stoddard.  Mr.  Jones  s^d  that  he  had  also 
contacted  Mr.  McCracken  and  Mr.  Netzorg 
about  the  matter.  Mr.  Jones  said  also  that 
he,  and  the  others  contacted,  felt  the  Industry 


effective  communication  and  that  It  oould 
be  resolved  If  Mr.  Stoddard  and  Oregon  lum- 
bermen could  Bit  down  and  get  to  know  each 
other  and  their  respective  problems  better. 
It  appears  that  the  proposal  to  have  a 


should    not   become   trttolved   In   the   BLM     meeting  between  Mr.  Stoddard  and  the  lum 

matter  and  that  he  l^d  told  Mr.  Cowan  It     -"'"  "-  ="<"-'■• "«"  °"'^  **" 

sotmded  like  Mr.  Stoddard  wanted  the  in- 
dustry to  "pull  his  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  him."  Mr.  Jones  \  stated  that  he  had 
some  prior  Indication^  of  Mr.  Baker's  ac- 
tivities when  Mr.  McCracken  had  told  him. 
1  or  2  months  earllerj  that  Mr.  Baker  had 
stated  to  him  that  he  (Baker)  was  going 
to  work  for  Mr.  Stoddarti  In  BLM. 

We  questioned  Mr.  AScCracken  about  this 
matter,  and  he  said  thtat  Mr.  Baker  had  ad- 
vised him  by  telephone  sometime  in  July 
1965  that  he  (Baker)  had  been  talking  with 
Mr.  Stoddard.  Mr.  Mc<t*acken,  did  not  recall 
that  Mr.  Baker  had  BpeclflcaUy  said  he  was 
going  to  work  for  Mr.  i  Stoddard,  but  he  did 
recall  that  Mr.  Baker  jhad  said  he  and  Mr. 
Stoddard  were  discussing  an  arrangement 
which  would  put  him  ion  a  consultant  basis 
at  $50  a  day.  Mr.  McCracken  said  also  that 
he  had  advised  the  WFIA  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Baker 
and  that  Mr.  Jones  was  a  member  of  that 
committee.  Mr.  McCrieken  said  that  he  had 
received  another  telephone  call  from  Mr. 
Baker  in  late  July  or  marly  Aug\ist  and  an- 
other in  September  ana  that,  in  both  of  these 
calls,  Mr.  Baker  gave  tihe  Impression  that  he 
was  working  with  BLM  without  specifically 
stating  that  he  was.  I   Mr.   McCracken  said 


bermen  was  entirely  Mr.  Baker's  idea  and  that 
he  took  the  initiative  to  make  the  arrange- 
mente  after  first  discussing  the  proposed 
meeting  with  Director  Stoddard  and  getting 
his  approval.  We  found  no  evidence  that  Mr. 
Baker,  while  discussing  the  propoeed  meet- 
ing, offered  inducemente  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry representatives  such  as  favorable  de- 
cisions by  BLiM  on  such  matters  as  Increas- 
ing allowable  cuta  or  oral  versus  sealed  bid- 
ding systems  for  BLM  timber  sales. 

Eventa  Relating  to  Dr.  Bolle's  Involvement  in 
Controversy 
Mr.  Baker  advised  us  Vh&t,  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Montana  in  early  September  1965 
to  sell  two  tracts  of  private  timber,  he  read 
In  a  newspaper  that  Secretary  Udall  woxjld 
be  in  Missoula  later  in  the  month.  Mr. 
Baker  stated  that  he  told  Director  Stoddard 
that  he  would  like  to  meet  the  Secretary 
and  asked  how  he  should  go  about  It.  Mr. 
Baker  said  Mr.  Stoddard  advised  him  to 
contact  Dr.  Arnold  Bolle,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Forestry,  University  of  Montana,  llls- 
Boxila,  Montana,  because  Dr.  Bolle  was  han- 
dling the  schedule  of  the  Secretary's  visit 
to  Missoula.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  he  called 
Dr.  Bolle.  whom  he  had  never  met  before, 
and  that  the  Dean  agreed  to  arrange  for 
him  to  meet  the  Secretary.     Mr.  Baker  said 


was.  In  retrospect,  not  too  extensive.  We 
later  learned  that  Dr.  BoUe  did  have  a  letter 
dated  October  8.  1965,  written  to  a  member 
of  his  faculty  in  the  School  of  Forestry  in 
reply  to  a  request  for  information  on  Mr. 
Baker's  credentials  and  qualifications.  This 
letter  was  made  available  to  Dr.  Bolle  early 
in  his  negotiations  with  Mr.  Baker  and  before 
Mr.  Baker  was  hired  for  the  WPMI  project. 
The  letter  is  from  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  who  has  a  responsible 
management  position  with  a  forest  producta 
Industry  association.  The  letter  contains 
statemente  cautioning  that  Mr.  Baker's  cre- 
dentials should  be  checked  and  the  writer 
liste  the  names  and  addresses  of  nine  sug- 
gested Industry  contacts. 

We  questioned  Dr.  BoUe  again  on  May  24, 
1966.  and  asked  him  why.  In  view  of  the 
information  contained  In  the  October  8. 
1965  letter,  he  completed  arrangements  to 
hire  Mr.  Baker  to  assist  the  University  in 
obtaining  financial  assistance  for  the  WPMI 
project  without  further  checking  on  hU 
credentials  and  quallflcatlonB.  Dr.  BoUe 
advised  that  he  talked  to  Mr.  Baker  about 
the  contenta  of  the  letter  and  that  Mr.  Bak- 
er's reply  was  that,  while  he  had  made  some 
enemies  through  publication  of  his  Indxis- 
try  newspaper,  the  people  who  counted  in 
the  Industry  were  his  friends.  (Mr.  Baker 
emphatlcaUy  denied  to  us  that  Dr.  Bolle  had 
discussed  any  such  letter  with  him.)  Dr. 
Bolle  advised  us  that  he  did  not  contact  any 
of  the  nine  people  suggested  in  the  October  8. 
1965  letter.  He  stated  that,  upon  reflection, 
be  could  not  explain  his  actions  now,  even 


also  that,  In  late  July  pc  early  August  he  was     tj^at  he  offered  his  assistance  to  Dr.   BoUe     ^  ^g  ^^^  satisfaction,  particularly  In  view 


talking  with  Mr.  Getty  and  Informed  him  erf 
Mr.  Baker's  statement^  regarding  a  consult- 
ing arrangement  with  BLM  or  Mr.  Stoddard. 
Mr.  McCracken  said  h«  felt  that  Mr.  Getty 
should  know  about  M^-.  Baker's  apparent  ac- 
tivities for  Director  St^dard. 

Mr.  McCracken  said  that,  during  another 
telephone  call  about  September  15.  Mr.  Baker 
had  told  him  that  bf  had  met  with  Larry 
Hyland.  a  BLM  Invesctgator,  and  that  they 
had  talked  about  the  WLM  situation  in  Ore- 
gon. Mr.  McCracken  stated  that  Mr.  Baker 
had  asked  him  if  he  JBtouId  go  along  with  a 
transfer  of  Mr.  Getty;  to  a  post  in  the  BLM 
Washington  Office.  Mi*.  McCracken  said  that 
he  had  told  Mr.  Bake^  be  didn't  want  to  talk 
about   the   matter   aiiA   suggested   that   Mr. 


Baker  should  not 
either. 

We  questioned  Mr. 
ments  made  to  us  by 
Cracken,  and  Mr.  Bt 


icern  himself  with   it 

^aker  about  the  state- 
tessrs.  Cowan  and  Mc- 
er  stated  that  he  did 
not  tell  either  of  theib  he  was  going  to  work 
for  BLM  or  Directoij  Stoddard.  He  stated 
that  he  had  told  tbam,  In  essence,  that  he 
had  talked  with  Mr.  Stoddard  and  was  Inter- 
ested In  helping  resolTe  the  Stoddard-Getty 
dilute.  He  said  that  he  might  have  said 
something  such  as  "Ilm  trying  to  help  Chuck 
Stoddard."  and  that,  from  this,  they  appar- 
ently Inferred  that  h^>was  going  to  work  for 
Mr.  Stoddard,  which  ^e  was  not.  and  has  not. 
Mr.  Baker  stated  further  that  he  might  have 
mentioned  an  advlsoijy  position  or  something 
similar  for  Mr.  GettyJ  as  an  example  of  a  pos- 
sible solution,  that  tie  had  not  offered  the 
Idea  as  the  suggested  solution,  and  that  Mr. 
Stoddard  had  not  proposed  any  specific  solu- 
tions to  him.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  offer  a  p^itlon  for  Mr.  Getty  and 
that  his  purpose  waf  to  get  people  together 
to  explore  possible  sbtutions, 


in  arranging  a  press  conference  for  Secre- 
tary Udall  and  that  the  Dean  accepted  his 
offer.  (Mr.  Baker  said  that  he  received  no 
pay  for  this  assistance.)  Mr.  Baker  also 
advised  us  that  he  did  meet  Secretary  Udall 
but  that  they  did  not  discuss  the  BLM  situa- 
tion in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Baker  told  us,  and  Dr.  Bolle  con- 
firmed, that  during  these  contacts  they  dis- 
cussed their  mutual  Interest  In  wood-prod- 
ucte  marketing  and  the  need  for  a  university 
graduate-level  program  In  wood-producte 
marketing.  Both  men  advised  us  that  they 
had  a  number  of  discussions  on  the  subject 
and  that  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Baker  could 
help  the  University  establish  Its  proposed 
Wood  Products  Marketing  Institute  (WPMI) 
because  of  his  wide  acquaintance  with  and 
knowledge  of  the  west  coast  timber  Industry. 
Mr.  Baker  and  Dr.  BoUe  advised  us  they  dis- 
cussed the  hiring  of  Mr.  Baker  with  Dr. 
Robert  Johns.  President  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  and  that  Dr>  Johns  approved 
their  plan  and  told  them  that  funds  were 
available  from  the  University  Foundation 
to  get  the  work  underway.  Dr.  Johns  ad- 
vised us  that  Dr.  Bolle  was  allowed  wide 
latitude  in  his  sphere  of  activity  and  that 
his  approval  of  the  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Baker  was  based  upon  Dr.  Bolle's  recom- 
mendation. Dr.  Johns  stated  that  the  evalu- 
ation of  Mr.  Baker's  qualifications  was  Dr. 
Bolle's  responsibility. 

According  to  University  records,  Mr.  Baker 
was  hired  effective  November  9,  1965,  to  work 
on  the  WPMI  project.  Mr.  Baker  advised 
us,  and  I^.  Bolle  confirmed,  that  Mr.  Baker's 
principal  objective  was  to  contact  industry 
representatives  to  identify  probable  sources 
of  financial  assistance  for  the  WPMI.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Baker  was  to  arrange  for  Dr. 


of  the  information  he  had  cautioning  him 
about  Mr.  Baker's  qualifications  and  Industry 
credentials.  Dr.  Bolle  said  that  he  supposed 
he  wanted  to  be  convinced  because  Mr. 
Baker  had  given  him  so  much  hope  that  he 
could  help  the  University  with  the  WPBJI 
project.  Dr.  Bolle  said  that  Mr.  Baker  was 
very  convincing  as  to  the  quaUty  and  extent 
of  his  contacts  in  the  west  coast  lumber 
Industry. 

In  response  to  our  question  as  to  whether 
Director  Stoddard  had  recommended  or 
vouched  for  Mr.  Baker's  qualifications.  Dr. 
Bolle  advUed  us  that  he  probably  had  talked 
to  Mr.  Stoddard  during  his  vUit  to  Missoula 
on  November  6.  1965.  Dr.  Bolle  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  decided  to  hire  Mr.  Baker 
well  In  advance  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  visit  and 
that  Mr.  Stoddard  did  not  Influence  his  deci- 
sion in  any  way. 

Our  examination  shows  that  Director  Stod- 
dard and  Dr.  Bolle.  through  their  profes- 
sional activities  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources, have  periodically  been  associated  in 
various  projects  and  have  become  acquainted 
through  these  activities.  They  first  were 
associated  about  6  to  8  years  ago  when  Dr. 
Bolle  was  made  a  consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Resources  Program  Staff 
to  work  on  a  multiple -use  planning  project 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Stoddard  was  on  the  Resources  Program 
Staff.  SubsequenUy,  Dr.  Bolle  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Montana  State  BLM  Advisory 
Board  and  the  BLM  National  Advisory  Board. 
Dr.  Bolle's  appointment  to  the  BLM  Na- 
tional Council  led  to  periodic  contacts  with 
BLM  Director  Stoddard. 

During  Director  Stoddard's  November  6 
vlait-  to  Missoula.  Dr.  Bolle.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker,  and  Mr.  Stoddard  made  a  trip  to  the 
University's  Lubrecht  Forest.    Dr.  Bolle  and 


BoUe  to  talk  to  those  industry  people  who     ^,i^vc.on.,  o  ^-.^.^ ...-.™..    -,.. 

Mr.  Baker  said  thak  the  idea  to  get  a  group  expressed  Interest  In  helping  with  the  proj-  ^^  Stoddard  both  advised  us  that  the  trip 
of  liunbermen  togethwr  to  meet  with  Director  ect.  Dr.  BoUe  confirmed  to  \is  that  his  ^^^  made  to  examine  Into  the  feaslblUty  of 
Stoddard  to  discuss  tihe  Oregon  situation  was  agreement  with  Mr.  Baker  was  verbal,  not  yging  Lubrecht  Forest  lands  and  adjacent 
completely  his  own.  (that  he  took  the  Initla-     written,  and  provided  for  the   payment  of     gj^j^  lands  for  a  multlple-\ise  management 

■       •  -  •-'  -^   -  -     •---■  --"—  -'-      $1,500  monthly  salary. 

On  May  3.  1966.  Dr.  Bolle  advised  us  that 
he  did  not  have  a  fUe  of  references  on  Mr. 
Baker  as  he  had  contacted  only  2  or  3  per- 
sons in  the  Industry  regarding  B4r.  Baker's 
credentials  and  qualifications.    At  that  time 


tive  to  Implement  it;  that  he  had  called  Mr. 
Stoddard  and  discusaad  the  idea  with  him  be- 
fore contacting  industry  representatives,  and 
that  Mr.  Stoddard  had  told  him  to  go  ahead 
and  see  what  he  coidd  do.  Mr.  Baker  said 
the  beUef  that  the  Ore- 


he  was  motivated  by 


demonstration  and  training  jwoject.  Dr. 
BoUe  advised  us  that  the  idea  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  combined  use  of  Univer- 
sity lands  and  BLM  lands  would  constitute 
a  satisfactory  project  umt  for  such  a  train- 
ing project.     Mr.  Baker  advised  us,  and  Dr. 
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BoUe  confirmed,  that  Dr.  BoU«  Invited  Mr. 
ftnd  tin.  Baker  to  accompany  him  and  Di- 
rector Stoddard  on  thU  field  trip  when  the 
three  of  them  met  at  the  tCasoula  airport 
while  waiting  for  Mr.  Stoddard  to  arriTe.  Mr. 
Baker  advised  us  that  he  and  Mrs.  Baker 
were  Just  along  for  the  ride  and  that  Mr. 
Stoddard  and  Dr.  Bolle  did  moat  of  the  talk- 
Ing,  much  of  which  concerned  a  watershed 
project  which  involved  both  University  lands 
and  BLM  lands.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  he 
heard  nothing  mentioned  about  any  BLM 
lands  to  be  given  to  the  Cnlverolty. 

Thtit  evening,  after  the  trip  to  thu  Lu- 
brecht  Forest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  anl  Mr. 
Stoddard  went  to  Dr.  Bolle's  house  foi  din- 
ner. In  our  Interviews  with  him,  Mr.  :Baker 
advised  us,  and  Dr.  Bolle  confirmed,  that  the 
diacuaslons  that  evening  centered  around 
research  projects  planned  by  the  University. 
Mr.  Stoddard  told  us  that  besides  the  pro- 
poMd  r«ae*rah  projects  he  also  discussed  the 
BUM  dllBcultlea  In  Oregon  with  Mr.  Baker 
and  Dr.  BoUe  that  evening.  Mr.  Stoddard 
•aid  that  Mr.  Baker  told  him  that  he  (Baker) 
was  gotng  to  work  for  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana and  that  Mr.  Baker  again  asked  U  he 
(Stoddard)  would  pay  him  (Baker)  for  In- 
formation regarding  BLM  activities  and 
tlmbsr  Irregularities  In  Oregon.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard said  that  he  told  Mr.  Baker  that  he 
could  not  pay  him  but  that  he  was  still  in- 
terested in  any  Information  that  Mr.  Laker 
co\Ud  obtain. 

Befors  the  Oregon  Legislative  Interim 
Oocnmlttee  on  Public  Lands  hearing  held  on 
June  34  and  35,  1966.  In  Portland,  Oregon, 
Mr.  Baker  was  questioned  under  oath  about 
the  November  6,  1966,  meeting  at  Dr.  Bolle's 
house.  At  this  time  Mr.  Baker  stated  that 
in  addition  to  his  duties  for  the  WPMI  be  was 
told  to  look  into  BLM  activities  in  Oregon 
for  Director  Stoddard,  that  Dr.  Bolle  was  to 
be  hired  as  a  BLM  consultant,  and  that  Dr. 
Bolle's  consultant  fees  were  to  go  to  the 
WPMI  to  help  finance  Mr.  Baker's  duties  in 
Oregon.  The  portion  of  Mr.  Baker's  testi- 
mony concerning  the  November  6,  1965, 
meeting  at  Dr.  Bolle's  house  follows: 

"Bap.  ROBKXT  Smtth.  Why  did  you  go  to 
Dean  Bolle's  home? 

"Ltlx  BAKxa.  Por  dinner. 

"Smith.  Who  attended  the  dinner? 

"Bakkb.  My  wife,  myself,  Dr.  Bolle,  his 
wife  and  young  son,  and  Director  Stoddard. 

"Smith.  So  you  had  dinner.  Did  you  have 
discussions  about  the  trip  to  the  Lubrecht 
Porest7 

"BAKca.  As  we  went  Into  the  house.  Direc- 
tor Stoddard  handed  Dr.  Bolle  a  file.  He  said, 
'Amle  I  would  like  you  to  go  over  this.  This 
Is  what  I  call  my  "Getty  file.'"  And  Dr. 
BoUe  took  the  file  and  went  to  one  end  of 
the  room  and  Director  Stoddard  and  I  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Dr.  Bolle  read 
the  file  and  Director  Stoddard  and  I  dis- 
cussed BLM  affairs  In  Oregon. 

"Smith.  Dr.  Bolle  read  the  'Oetty  file'  and 
did  he  have  a  reaction  to  It  when  he  was 
reading  it?     Is  that  right? 

"Bakzs.  He  said,  "This  is  an  Incredible 
story.    Something's  got  to  be  done  about  It.' 

"Smith.  Then  wbat  tranqtlred  that  eve- 
ning? 

"BsxxB.  We  took  Director  Stoddard  to  the 
Airport.  He  had  to  catch  a  9 :  30  or  10  o'clock 
plane. 

"Smith.  Did  you  discuss  at  any  length 
with  Dean  Bolle  or  Director  Stoddard  the 
contents  of  the  'Oetty  file'? 

"Bakxb.  No. 

"Smith.  Do  you  have  knowledge  that  Dean 
Bolle  discussed  the  contents  of  the  'Oetty 
file'  with  Stoddard? 

"Bakzs.  I  do  not  recall  any  specific  *>«iwg 
that  they  discussed. 

"Smtth.  Did  you  know  what  was  in  tb* 
'Oetty  file'? 

Z  did  not  read  It  at  tbat  Uma. 


"Smitr.  Was  that  the  so-caUed  'raw  Oetty 
file'  that  you  furnished  Mr.  White  along  with 
your  story? 

"Bakks.  No,  I  didn't  read  that  one,  so  I 
couldnt  testify  that  this  was  the  same  file. 

"Smtth.  Probably  similar. 

"Baker:  I  had  no  idea.  I  did  not  read  the 
'Oetty  file.' 

"Sen.  Edward  Fadeley:  Bxcrise  me,  Mr. 
Chairman.  So  I  can  understand  the  testi- 
mony better,  we  had  talked  about  a  *raw 
Stoddard  file' — ^Is  there  a  "raw  Getty  file'  also? 

"Smith:  I  am  sorry  if  I  made  a  mistake  in 
naming  what  I  meant  the  'raw  Stoddard  file.' 

"Smith:  Was  there  any  discussion  at  that 
time  between  Dr.  Bolle  and  Director  Stoddard 
about  Dr.  Bc^le  being  employed  by  BLM  or 
in  any  way  c<xinected  with  BLM? 

"Baker:  There  was. 

"Smith:  And  what  was  that  discussion? 

"Baker:  Director  Stoddard  told  Dean  Bolle, 
'Lyle's  going  to  Oregon  on  this  University 
thing  tbat  you  have  put  together  and  he 
can  take  a  look  into  the  Getty  situation  di- 
rectly. I  need  more  direct  Information  than 
I  am  getting  from  my  Oregon  office  and  from 
my  people  like  Hyland.  It's  not  possible  for 
us,  or  I  think  it  is  Inadvisable,  to  employ  Lyle 
to  do  this.  You  have  been  a  consultant  for 
us  before.  Dr.  Bolle.  We  will  make  arrange- 
ments to  put  you  back  under  a  consultant 
contract  which  wUl  assist  you  In  financing 
the  Wood  Products  Marketing  Institute.' 

"Smith:  So  this  is  the  first  time  that  you 
knew  about  the  'Getty  sltuatitm'  and  that 
you  will  be  in  any  way  directed  in  your  op- 
erations In  Oregon  to  have  yet  another  duty. 

"Baker:  Yes,  as  far  as  I  reoaU. 

"Smith:  You  were  first  hired  In  early  No- 
vember. Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the 
meeting  at  Bolle's  house? 

"Baker:  No,  I  don't. 

"Smith:  Was  that  later  on  In  November? ^ 

"Baker:  As  far  as  I  recall. 

"Smith:  So  you  were  hired  first  to  assist 
the  Dean  in  general  duties  regarding  the 
Wood  Products  Marketing  Institute — this 
was  a  result  of  this  dinner  meeting — there 
was  injected  another  duty  and  that  was  to 
get  some  facts  regarding  the  'Oetty  situa- 
tion' in  Oregon.    Is  that  correct? 

"Baker:  That  Is  right. 

"Smith:  So  in  order  to  finance  that  situa- 
tion there  was  a  discussion  between  Stod- 
dard and  Bolle  as  far  as  hiring  BoUe  as  a 
consultant  so  as  to  assist  BoUe  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  in  ptaylng  you  for  your 
additional  duties.    Is  that  correct? 

"Baker:  That  is  correct." 

We  questioned  Dr.  Bolle  about  Mr.  Baker's 
testimony  and  he  told  lu  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
did  give  him  a  fUe  to  look  at  during  their 
meeting  at  his  home  on  November  6,  1965. 
Dr.  BoUe  said  tliat  he  could  not  remember 
everything  that  was  contained  in  the  file  for 
he  only  saw  it  for  a  moment  and  then  re- 
turned it  to  Mr.  Stoddard  and  that  he  could 
not  recaU  any  remarks  he  may  have  made 
about  the  file.  Dr.  BoUe  told  us  that  what 
Mr.  Baker  said  In  his  testimony  about  his 
(Baker's)  l>elng  given  duties  In  addition  to 
those  of  ths  WPMI  to  obtain  facts  concern- 
ing BLM  operations  In  Oregon  was  not  true 
to  his  knowledge. 

We  also  qusstloned  Mr.  Stoddard  about 
Mr.  Baker's  version  of  the  discussions  that 
took  place  during  the  meeting  at  Dr.  BoUe's 
home  and  he  emphatlcaUy  denied  he  had 
made  any  arrangement  to  pay  Mr.  Baker 
through  Dean  BoUe's  BLM  consultant  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  Stoddard  further  advised  us 
that  Mr.  Baker  had  asked  him  for  money 
several  times  but  that  he  (Stoddard)  had 
told  Mr.  Baker  tbat  he  could  not  be  hired  as 
a  consultant. 


'Our  examination  showed  that  ths  field 
trip  to  the  LulM«cht  fonat  and  the  dinner 
meeting  was  on  November  6,  1965. 


Mr.  Baker  advised  us  that  be  went  to 
Portland  from  Missoula  in  December  1965 
to  commence  work  on  the  WPMI  project.  He 
told  us  that.  In  a  subsequent  telephone  con- 
versation with  Dr.  BoUe,  they  agreed  that 
Mr.  Baker  should  look  into  the  Stoddard - 
Oetty  controversy  In  Oregon.  In  regard  to 
this  matter.  Dr.  Bolle  stated  to  us  tbat  Mr. 
Baker  mentioned  several  times  in  his  fre- 
quent telephone  calls  that  the  Getty-Stod- 
dard  dispute  kept  coming  up  In  his  con- 
tacts with  Industry  representatives  and  that 
he  believed  something  should  be  done  about 
It.  Dr.  Bolle  said  that  he  did  not  specifi- 
cally tell  Mr.  Baker  to  look  into  the  matter 
because  his  Interest  was  In  the  WPMI  proj- 
ect. Dr.  Bolle  stated,  however,  that  he  may 
have  unintentionally  and  unknovrlngly 
agreed  to  Mr.  Baker's  looking  into  the  pros- 
spects  of  resolving  the  BLM  problem  in 
Oregon.  Dr.  BoUe  stated  that  he  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Baker  was  making  contacts  with 
Mr.  Wame  Nunn,  Executive  Assistant  to 
Governor  Hatfield,  but  that  he  thought  the 
primary  purpose  of  Mr.  Baker's  contacts  with 
Mr.  Nunn  related  to  the  WPMI  project. 

Mr.  Baker  advised  us,  and  Mr.  Nunn  con- 
firmed, that  Mr.  Baker's  first  contact  with 
Mr.  Nunn  was  in  late  December  1965  or  early 
January  1966,  at  which  time  Mr.  Baker  ad- 
vised Mr.  Nunn  of  his  interest  In  helping 
find  a  solution  to  the  Stoddard -Getty  dis- 
pute. Mr.  Nunn  advised  us  that,  after  re- 
ceiving Mr.  Baker's  initial  telephone  call. 
he  telephoned  Mr.  Oetty  and  advised  him 
that  Mr.  Baker  had  asked  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  discuss  the  Stoddard-Oetty  dispute. 
Mr.  Oetty  confirmed  to  us  that  Mr.  Nuun 
had  called  him  in  this  regard  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Nunn  had  asked  if  he  knew  who 
Mr.  Baker  was.  Mr.  Oetty  said  he  told  Mr. 
Nunn  that  he  had  received  previous  reports 
on  Mr.  Baker's  activities  In  Oregon  and  that 
he  asked  Mr.  Nunn  to  see  Mr.  Baker  and 
try  to  find  out  what  It  was  all  about.  Mr. 
Oetty  said  that  Mr.  Nunn  called  him  back 
later  and  said  he  had  clearance  from  the 
Governor  to  meet  with  Mr.  Baker  to  try  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Nunn  stated  to  us  that  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Baker  was  shortly  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1966.  Mr,  Nunn  said  that  Mr.  Baker 
came  to  his  office  alone  and  introduced  him- 
self as  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Forestry,  University  of  Montana. 
and  gave  him  a  business  card  which  so  desig- 
nated his   association   vrtth   the   University. 

Mr.  Nimn  said  tbat  Mr.  Baker  established 
himself  as  having  a  close  relationship  with 
Director  Stoddard  and  that  Mr.  Baker  state<l 
he  was  Interested  In  obtaining,  through  the 
Governor's  office,  the  cooperation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Oregon  to  work  out  a  solution  to  the 
Stoddard-Getty  dispute.  Mr.  Nunn  said  that 
Mr.  Baker  did  not  directly  represent  himself 
as  working  for  Director  Stoddard  but  that 
he  did  represent  that  be  was  close  to  Mr. 
Stoddard  and  could  assist  in  working  out  a 
solution  to  the  BLM  situation  In  Oregon. 
Mr.  Nunn  said  that  Mr.  Baker  made  It  clear 
that  there  was  a  job  for  Mr.  Oetty  at  the  BLM 
Central  Office  and  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  would  involve  Mr.  Getty's  transfer 
from  Oregon.  Mr.  Nunn  also  said  that  Mr. 
Baker  told  him  he  had  seen  portions  of  a 
draft  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO)  re- 
port on  the  Point  Reyes  land  exchange  inves- 
tigation and  that  the  OAO  report  was  detri- 
mental to  Mr.  Oetty  and,  therefore.  In  view 
of  Governor  Hatfield's  pubUc  support  of  Mr. 
Oetty,  would  also  r^eet  unfavorably  upon 
the  Governor.  According  to  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Baker  said  tbat  he  had  seen  portions  of  the 
report  but  thought  that  he  could  keep  the 
report  quiet.  (It  should  be  noted  that  at 
this  time  a  draft  OAO  report  bad  not  been 
prepared.) 

Mr.  Baksr  advised  us  that  be  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Nunn  tbat  Mr.  Oetty  was  to  be  offered 
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a  poet  in  Washlngtoi ,  D.C.,  or  anywhere  else. 
Mr.  Baker  stated  tl  at,  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection,  Mr.  Nunft  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  what  was  in  mind  for  Mr. 
Oetty  and  that  he  tcOd  Mr.  Nunn  he  did  not 
know  but  that  Mr.  Oftty  had  been  previously 
offered  a  position  Ini  Washington,  D.C.  Mr. 
Baker  also  stated  tl^tt  he  did  not  teU  Mr. 
Nunn  he  had  seen  parts  of  a  OAO  report  on 
the  Point  Reyes  land  exchange  matter.  Mr. 
Baker  told  us  that  he  did  not  have  access 
to  or  knowledge  of  "what  was  contained  in 
the  pending  OAO  report.  Mr.  Baker  said 
that  he  was  aware  Vi\aX  OAO  was  investi- 
gating the  proposed  Point  Reyes  land  ex- 
change and  that  his, comments  to  Mr.  Nunn 
were  to  the  effect  tbtt  the  report.  If  GAO's 
investigation  was  objective  and  complete, 
would  have  to  be  detrimental  to  Mr.  Oetty 
and  Governor  Hatfield.  Mr.  Baker  said  that 
his  remarks  were  betaed  upon  his  own  sup- 
positions, not  on  Miy  direct  or  Indirect 
knowledge  of  what  would  be  in  the  OAO 
report.  Mr.  Baker  s|Ud  that  he  did  not  teU 
Mr.  Nunn  that  thel  iGAO  report  could  be 
kept  quite.  1 1 

Mr.  Nunn  advised  its  that  he  had  two  sub- 
sequent meetings  with  Mr.  Baker  during  the 
couple  of  weeks  foUawlng  their  first  meeting 
and  that  he  also  talked  with  him  on  the  tele- 
phone on  several  occasions  during  that 
period.  Mr.  Nunn  said  that  it  was  during 
one  of  these  contaote  that  Mr.  Baker  said 
that  Dr.  BoUe  would  like  to  meet  with 
.him  regarding  the  BI4M  situation  in  Oregon, 
and  that  be  (Nunn)  agreed  to  meet  with 
Dr.  BoUe.  ' 

Mr.  Baker  advised  us  that  he  conferred 
with  Mr.  Stoddard  by  telephone  several 
times  during  January  1966  and  kept  him  ad- 
vised of  what  transpired  at  his  meetings  with 
Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Baker  also  said  that  Director 
Stoddard  knew  that  iOr.  Bolle  was  to  come  to 
Oregon  to  visit  wltliMr.  Nunn  in  regard  to 
the  BLM  matter.  il>lrector  Stoddard  con- 
firmed to  us  that  hs  was  aware  of  the  pro- 
posed meetings  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  BoUe 
with  Mr.  Nunn,  that  he  knew  they  were  dis- 
cussing the  BLM  situation,  and  that  he  had 
told  them  he  thou^t  the  meetings  were  a 
good  Idea.  1 

Meeting  In  Mr.  Nunn^s  Office  on  January  26, 

Mr.  Nunn  advised'  tts  that,  when  Dr.  Bolle 
and  Mr.  Baker  met  ivlth  him  In  his  office  on 
January  26,  1966.  they  discussed  essentially 
the  same  matters  that  he  (Nunn)  and  Mr. 
Baker  had  discussed  In  their  prevlotis  Jan- 
uary meetings.  Mr.  Nunn  stated  that  Dr. 
BoUe,  Uke  Mr.  Baker,  represented  himself  as 
having  a  close  association  with  Director 
Stoddard  and  that  tit-  Bolle  said  he  beUeved 
he  (BoUe)  could  hel^  resolve  the  BLM  situ- 
ation in  Oregon.       I 

Mr.  Nunn  said  Or.  Bolle  first  suggested 
that  he  contact  metabers  of  the  State  O&C 
Advisory  Board  to  ^Uscuss.  and  seek  agree- 
ment for,  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Oetty  from  bis 
post  In  Oregon.  Mil  Nunn  said  that  he  de- 
cUned  to  arrange  su^ib  a  meeting.  Mr.  Nunn 
said  that,  after  more  discussion,  either  Mr. 
Baker  or  Dr.  BoU|b>— he  was  not  certain 
which — suggested  tiat  if  Tit.  Bolle.  a  disin- 
terested third  party^  talked  to  Mr.  Oetty  pos- 
sibly a  solution  could  be  worked  out.  Mr. 
Nuxm  stated  that  ihey  then  asked  him  to 
telephone  Mr.  Getty  and  arrange  a  meeting 
for  the  following  day  between  Messrs.  Getty 
and  BoUe.  Mr.  Nui^n  uUd  that  he  was  un- 
able to  contact  Mr.  Oetty  until  the  foUowing 
morning  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Oetty  was 
agreeable  to  meeting  with  Dr.  Bolle.  Mr. 
Nunn  said  that  he  then  caUed  Dr.  BoUe  at 
hie  hotel  and  advised  him  that  Mr.  Getty 
would  see  him  later  that  day. 

Mr.  Ntmn  told  us  that  he  did  not  know 

^  whose  idea  it  was  f9r  Dr.  BoUe  to  come  to 

Oregon  to  meet  wltft  blm,  tbat  Mr.  Baker 
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told  him  that  Dr.  Bolle  wanted  to  see  him  In 
regard  to  the  Stoddard-Oetty  dispute.  Mr. 
Nunn  stated  that  Dr.  Bolle  and  Mr.  Baker 
said  that.  If  they  could  get  support  on  the 
local  scene,  they  leUeved  they  could  arrange 
for  Mr.  Getty  to  be  transferred  to  a  post  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  regard  to  this  January  26  meeting  in  Mr. 
Nunn's  office,  Mr.  Baker  told  us  that  they 
talked  some  about  the  WPMI  project,  that 
they  had  a  general  discussion  of  the  Stod- 
dard-Getty dispute,  and  that  the  three  par- 
ticipants agreed  that  It  was  a  serious  problem 
and  not  good  for  the  timber  Industry  in 
Oregon.  Mr.  Baker  said  it  was  he  who  sug- 
gested that  they  take  a  direct  approach,  tell 
Mr.  Getty  about  their  discussions,  and  ask 
him  if  he  would  be  interested  in  talking  with 
Dr.  Bolle.  Mr.  Baker  denied  that  he  told 
Mr.  Nunn  that  Mr.  Getty  would  be  offered 
a  poet  of  any  sort,  in  Washington,  D.C,  or 
elsewhere. 

Dr.  Bolle  stated,  in  regard  to  the  meeting, 
that  the  three  participants  had  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  in  Oregon  and  that 
everyone  agreed  it  was  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. Dr.  Bolle  advised  us  that,  when  it  was 
8ue:gested  that  he — as  a  disinterested  third 
par  - — should  meet  with  Mr.  Oetty  to  search 
out  possible  avenues  of  solution,  he  agreed 
t"  such  a  meeting  reluctantly.  Dr.  BoUe  ad- 
vised us  that  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  Nunn  that 
he  could  arrange  a  transfer  for  Mr.  Oetty  or 
that  it  would  be  in  the  State's  interest  for 
Mr.  Getty  to  be  removed  from  Oregon.  Also, 
Dr.  Bolle  advised  us  that  he  did  not  recall 
suggesting  any  meeting  of  State  OftC  Ad- 
visory Board  members,  and  that  he  did  not 
represent  him::elf  to  Mr.  Nunn  as  being  close 
to  Director  Stoddard. 

Mr.  Baker  and  Dr.  BoUe  both  advised  us 
that  they  did  not  teU  Director  Stoddard  that 
Dr.  BoUe  was  going  to  meet  with  Mr.  Oetty, 
and  Director  Stoddard  told  us  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  meeting  imtU  after  it  was  held. 

Meeting  in  Mr.  Getty's  Office  on  January  27, 
1966,  and  Related  Events 

Dr.  Bolle  advised  us  that  on  January  27, 
1966,  he  met  with  Mr.  Oetty  and  no  one  else 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  Dr.  Bolle  said 
that  he  introduced  himself  to  Iilr.  Getty  as 
a  disinterested  third  party,  advised  him  of 
the  prevlotis  day's  discussion  with  Mr.  Nunn, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  famUiar  with  BLM 
in  general  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  BLM 
National  Advisory  Board  and  the  Montana 
State  Advisory  Board.  Dr.  BoUe  said  also 
that  he  told  Mr.  Oetty  that  he  bad  known 
Director  Stoddard  for  a  number  of  years, 
that  he  was  aware,  in  general,  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  two  of  them  and  that 
he  was  prepared  to  help  mediate  the  dispute 
if  possible.  Dr.  Bolle  said  he  advised  Mr. 
Getty  that  he  would  leave  lnunediately  if 
Mr.  Oetty  preferred  not  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Dr.  BoUe  said  that  Mr.  Getty  seemed  to 
want  to  talk  about  the  matter  and  that  he 
seemed  qxilte  bitter  about  his  relatione  with 
the  BLM  Wasblngrton  office  as  a  result  of 
the  Point  Reyes  land  exchange  controversy. 
Or.  BoUe  said  Mr.  Getty  commented  that, 
as  a  result  of  this  situation,  he  felt  that  he 
was  in  a  most  difficult  position  and  wished 
he  had  accepted  the  offer  of  transfer  he  had 
received  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Bolle  said  that  he 
gained  the  distinct  impression  that  Mr.  Oetty 
had  become  sufficiently  upset  at  his  situation 
in  Oregon  that  he  was  wUUng  to  move  from 
his  present  position  but  that  a  lateral  trans- 
fer within  BLM,  or  a  move  to  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  would  not  be  acceptable  because 
It  would  appear  to  be  pimltive  in  nature. 
Dr.  BoUe  said  that  he  gained  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Oetty  would  accept,  or  at  least  con- 
sider, a  promotion  within  BLM.  Dr.  BoUe 
said  tbat,  contrary  to  what  had  been  reported 
In  the  newspapers,  be  did  not  offer  Mr.  Oetty 


a  specific  Job  but  that  he  offered  only  to 
mediate  the  dispute  with  Director  Stoddard. 
Dr.  Bolle  stated  that  he  left  the  meeting  with 
the  impression  that  Mr.  Oetty  was  receptive 
to  his  offer  to  mediate.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Bolle  said  that  they  did  not  talk  about  the 
political  situation  in  Oregon  and  that  he  did 
not  say  to  Mr.  Oetty  that  it  would  be  em- 
barrassing to  Senator  Mosse  and  Governor 
Hatfield  if  Mr.  Getty  stayed  in  Oregon,  as 
had  been  reported  in  the  newspapers.  Dr. 
Bolle  said  that  he  emphasized  to  Mr.  Getty 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  offer  him  a 
position  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Getty  advised  us  that  he  had  received  a 
telephone  call  from  Mr.  Nunn  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  27,  1966,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Nunn  advised  him  that  Dr.  Bolle  and  Mr. 
Baker  had  visited  him  the  previous  day  and 
that  they  had  talked  about  the  Stoddard- 
Getty  dispute  and  the  BLM  situation  In 
Oregon.  Mr.  Getty  said  that  Mr.  Nunn  ad- 
vised him  that  Dr.  Bolle  was  proposing  to 
offer  him  a  position  with  BLM  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Mr.  Getty  said  that  Mr.  Nunn  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  meet  with  Dr.  Bolle  and 
he  advised  Mr.  Nunn  that  he  would  like  to 
meet  Dr.  BoUe  to  try  to  find  out  what  it  was 
aU  about. 

Mr.  Getty  said  tbat  Dr.  Bolle  Introduced 
himself  as  a  very  good  friend  of  Director 
Stoddard's  stating  that  his  purpose  in  see- 
ing him  (Getty)  was  to  arrange  for  a  pro- 
motion for  him  within  BLM,  but  outside  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Oetty  said  Dr.  Bolle  indicated 
that  he  felt  he  could  perform  a  service  by 
getting  the  Getty-Stoddard  situation  off  the 
stalemate. 

Mr.  Oetty  stated  that  he  asked  Dr.  Bolle 
who  was  offering  the  promotion  and  that 
Dr.  BoUe  replied  he  could  not  say  exactly 
but  that  he  had  been  requested  by  "those  in 
authority"  to  see  If  he  (Oetty)  was  recep- 
tive to  such  an  offer.  Mr.  Oetty  said  that 
Or.  Bolle  asked  if  he  would  consider  a  trans- 
fer to  some  other  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  which  Mr.  Getty  said  he  replied 
that  he  had  not  been  offered  any  such  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Getty  said  that  he  played  along  with 
Dr.  Bolle's  proposals  in  the  hope  that  be 
would  reveal  his  motives  more  candidly.  Mr. 
Getty  said  that  he  tried  to  get  Dr.  BoUe  to 
volunteer  some  information  about  Mr. 
Baker's  investigative  activities  that  had  come 
to  his  attention  but  that  Dr.  Bolle  would 
say  only  tbat,  if  they  had  found  anything 
that  could  have  been  used  against  him 
(Getty) ,  they  would  have  used  it  before  now. 
Mr.  Getty  said  that  upon  parting  he  told 
Dr.  Bolle  that  he  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  offer  but  that  it  should  come  from 
the  Secretary  rather  than  from  Director 
Stoddard  if  it  involved  BI^.  Mr.  Getty  said 
that  Dr.  BoUe  stated  be  (BoUe)  wovUd  prob- 
ably contact  him  by  telephone  within  the 
foUowing  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Baker  advised  us  that  he  did  not  ac- 
company Dr.  Bolle  at  bis  meeting  with  Mr. 
Getty  but  that  he  did  drive  him  to  the  BLM 
office  for  the  meeting  and  met  him  after  the 
meeting  and  drove  him  to  the  train  station. 
Mr.  Baker  said  that  Dr.  Bolle  advised  him  on 
the  way  to  the  train  station  that  Mr.  Getty 
had  said  he  realized  his  career  with  BLM  was 
ruined,  that  the  controversy  had  been  car- 
ried much  farther  than  he  had  wanted,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  he  would  rather  have 
than  a  transfer  with  honor  and  without  any 
tinge  of  punitive  action.  Mr.  Baker  said  tbat 
Dr.  Bolle  told  him  he  felt  Mr.  Getty  was  re- 
ceptive to  bis  offer  to  mediate  with  Director 
Stoddard.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  on  the  day 
following  the  meeting  he  telephoned  Mr. 
Nunn  and  advised  him  of  what  Dr.  Bolle  had 
told  him  about  the  meeting.  Mr.  Baker  said 
that  Dr.  BoUe  telephoned  him  a  few  days 
later  and  advised  him  that  he  had  arranged  a 
meeting  between  Mr.  Getty,  Mr.  Stoddard. 
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»nd  blnuelf  (Bolle)  to  take  place  In  about  a 
week  and  that  he  wa«  optlmlatlc  that  prog- 
ress would  be  made  In  finding  a  solution  to 
the  problem. 

Dr.  Bolle  advised  us  that  on  January  38, 
1986,  after  returning  to  MlsaoxUa.  he  tele- 
phoned Director  Stoddard  In  Washington, 
D.C..  and  told  him  about  his  talks  with 
Meesers.  Nunn  and  Getty.  Dr.  Bolle  stated 
that  Mr.  Stoddard's  Initial  reaction  was  a  bit 
reserved  and  not  very  warm  about  his  hav- 
ing met  with  Mr.  Oetty  to  discuss  the  matter. 
Dr.  BoUe  said  that  Mr.  Stoddard  did  agree 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Oetty  and  hlmsell  in  the 
near  future  to  try  to  work  out  a  solution  to 
the  problem. 

Director  Stoddard  told  us  that  Dr.  Bolle 
called  him  after  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Getty 
and  said  that  Mr.  Oetty  wanted  a  transfer 
and  asked  If  he  would  meet  with  Mr.  Getty 
and  Dr.  Bolle  in  Denver.  Colorado.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard said  that  he  agreed  to  meet  In  Denver 
U  Mr.  Getty's  request  for  a  transfer  was  In 
writing. 

Mr.  Nunn  told  us  that  Mr.  Baker  tele- 
phoned him  and  told  him  about  Mr.  BoUe's 
meeting  with  Mr.  Getty,  and  that  Bir.  Baker 
seemed  quite  elated  and  said  that  Mr.  Getty 
had  agreed  to  transfer  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Ntinn  said  that  he  was  quite  surprised 
because  on  repeated  occasions  Mr.  Getty  had 
said  he  wanted  to  stay  on  his  Job  In  Oregon. 
Mr.  Nunn  said  that  a  couple  of  days  lat»r  he 
talked  on  the  telephone  with  Mr.  Oetty,  told 
him  what  Mr.  Baker  had  said  about  Mr.  Get- 
ty's meeting  with  Dr.  Bolle  and  of  his  sur- 
prise at  Mr.  Baker's  message  that  he  ((Jetty) 
had  agreed  to  transfer  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Nunn  said  that  Mr.  Oetty  made  it  very 
clear  that  he  had  not  agreed  to  a  transfer  and 
that  he  wanted  to  stay  on  his  job  In  Oregon 
U  he  could. 

Mr.  Oetty  told  ua  he  contacted  Mr.  Charles 
Luce,  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, on  January  28,  1966,  and  told 
him  what  had  transpired  at  his  meeting 
with  Dr.  BoUe.  Mr.  Getty  stated  that  tSi. 
Luce  said  he  would  advise  Assistant  Siecre- 
tary  Anderson  about  what  had  happened. 
Mr.  Oetty  said  that  on  the  following  day, 
January  29,  tSi.  Luce  called  him  at  his  home 
and  they  discussed  the  meeting  in  some  de- 
tail and  that  Mr.  Luce  advised  him  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  contact  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Anderson  but  would  do  so  early  the 
following  week. 

Mr.  Oetty  stated  that  he  was  scheduled 
to  see 'Assistant  Secretary  Anderson  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  in  Washington,  D.C,  regarding  a 
timber  cut  matter  they  were  working  on  In 
Oregon  and  that  at  that  time  he  told  Mr. 
Anderson  about  his  meeting  with  Dr.  Bolle. 
Mr.  Getty  said  that  ISi.  Anderson  recelv^ 
a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Luce  with  the 
same  Information  while  Mr.  Getty  was  in 
Mr.  Anderson's  office.  In  response  tC'  our 
questions,  Mr.  Getty  advised  va  that,  ex- 
cept for  Mr.  Luce  and  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
only  people  he  could  recall  telling  about  hU 
meeting  with  Dr.  Bolle  were  several  of  his  key 
staff  people  in  the  BLM  Oregon  State  Office; 
he  did  not  tell  anyone  in  the  timber  In- 
dustry about  the  meeting.  Mr.  Oetty  said 
that  sometime  later — February  or  March- 
he  received  a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  Mc- 
cracken, WFIA,  in  regard  to  another  matter 
and  at  that  time  he  told  Mr.  McCracken 
about  his  January  27  meeting  with  Dr. 
Bolle. 

We  asked  Mr.  McCracken  whether  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  Oetty-Bolle  meeting 
on  January  27  resulted  from  his  discussion 
sometime  later  with  Mr.  Oetty.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cracken advised  us  that  he  first  heard  about 
the  meeting  on  January  20,  when  he  received 
a  telephone  call  from  Joe  Miller,  WFIA 
representative  In  Washington,  D.C.  Mr. 
McCracken  said  that  Mr.  MUler  told  him 
that  Mr.  Luce  bad  caUed  him  that  day  in- 


quiring as  to  what  he  knew  about  Mr.  Baker 
and  that  Mr.  Luce  had  told  blm  about  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Baker  and  Dr.  BoUe  in 
Oregon.  Mr.  Luce  confirmed  to  us  that  he 
had  called  Mr.  Miller  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine what  he  knew  about  an  offer  by  Dr. 
Bolle  to  arrange  a  promotion  for  Mr.  Getty. 

The  proposed  meeting  between  Messrs. 
Stoddard,  Getty,  and  Bolle  to  attempt  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  dispute  was  not 
held.  As  previously  mentioned.  Mr.  Oetty 
was  again  placed  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Director  Stoddard  in  February  1966. 

Meeting  of  March  11  and  12,  1966:  Director 
Stoddard,  Dr.  Bolle,  and  Mr.  Baker  met  In 
Portland  on  March  11  and  12,  1966.  Director 
Stoddard  was  in  Portland  to  participate  in 
a  BLM  program  for  orientation  of  profes- 
sional employees.  Dr.  Bolle  advised  us  that 
he  went  to  Portland  on  those  dates  to  dlsciiss 
the  WPMI  project  with  Mr.  Baker  and  the 
multiple-use  management  project  with  Di- 
rector Stoddard.  Dr.  BoUe  and  Blr.  Stoddard 
were  dinner  and  overnight  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baker  on  March  11. 

Meeting  of  May  4,  1966:  Director  Stoddard 
made  his  next  visit  to  Portland  on  May  3 
and  4.  1966.  He  arrived  in  Portland  late  on 
May  3  and  telephoned  Mr.  Baker  to  meet  with 
him  at  the  Washington  Hotel.  They  met 
from  about  2  to  4:30  a.m.  on  May  4 — Bill 
Holmes,  BLM  public  relations,  and  Mrs.  Baker 
also  being  present.  Mr.  Baker  told  us  that 
the  discussion  Involved  essentially  whether 
or  not  Director  Stoddard  should  hold  a  press 
conference  while  In  Portland.  Director 
Stoddard  advised  us  that  he  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Baker  to  determine  whether  he  had  ob- 
tained any  evidence  regarding  Oregon  timber 
IrregiUaritles.  Director  Stoddard  said  that 
Mr.  Baker  wanted  to  see  him  because  be  was 
to  meet  with  Department  of  the  Interior 
investigators  the  following  day  and  that  Bdr. 
Baker  asked  him  bow  he  should  handle  the 
situation.  Director  Stoddard  advised  us  that 
he  told  Mr.  Baker  to  tell  the  truth. 

Investigation  Ordered  by  Mr.  Stoddard 
One  of  the  assertions  voiced  in  this  con- 
troversy concerns  the  alleged  investigation 
of  Mr.  Getty  by  Director  Stoddard.  When 
asked  if  he  had  ordered  an  investigation  of 
Mr.  Oetty,  Mr.  Stoddard  told  us  that  he 
had  asked  a  member  of  BLM's  Investigation 
staff — E.  Lawrence  Hyland — to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  so-called  "Sweet  Swap." 
Mr.  Stoddard  said  that  he  had  requested 
Secretary  Udall  and  also  Mr.  Luce  to  make 
a  full  investigation  so  that  the  allegations 
made  against  him  during  the  spring  of  196S 
could  be  cleared  up.  Also.  Director  Stod- 
dard said  that  he  received  reports  from 
Mr.  Baker  during  the  summer  of  1965  al- 
leging Irregularities  in  BLM  Oregon  timber 
sale  operations.  When  Mr.  Luce  failed  to 
initiate  an  investigation,  Mr.  Stoddard  said 
he  decided  to  have  Mr.  Hyland  Investigate 
Mr.  Sweet's  land  exchange  proposal  and  the 
alleged  Iregularities  in  timber  sales.  Mr. 
Hyland  told  us  that  he  Initiated  the  "Sweet 
Swap"  investigation  at  Mr.  Stoddard's  re- 
quest In  June  1965. 

In  September  1965,  while  in  Montana  on 
this  assignment,  Mr.  Hyland  interviewed  Mr. 
Baker.  In  his  first  report  titled  "Allega- 
tions of  Schemes  to  Allocate  Timber  Sales 
to  Certain  Purchasers,"  dated  October  19. 
1965.  Mr.  Hyland  reported  to  Mr.  Stoddard 
on  Mr.  Baker's  allegations  regarding  the  un- 
due Influence  that  several  western  Oregon 
timber  Industry  representatives  supposedly 
had  with  Mr.  Oetty  and  about  questionable 
deals  Involving  "allocation"  of  Government 
timber.  Mr.  Hyland's  report  also  cautioned 
that,  since  he  had  obtained  his  information 
from  only  one  source,  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  use  It  without  thorough  verification. 
However,  Mi.  Stoddard  said  he  believed  that 
Mr.  Oetty  told  Mr.  Luce  who.  In  turn,  told 
Assistant  Secretary  Anderson  that  he  (Stod- 


dard) was  having  him  (Oetty)  investigated, 
and  as  a  result  Mr.  Anderson  had  Mr.  Stod- 
dard halt  the  investigation  in  September 
1965. 

Mr.  Hyland  advised  \is  that,  soon  after  he 
had  returned  from  Interviewing  Lyle  Baker, 
he  was  advised  by  Director  Stoddard  to  dis- 
continue his  investigation  of  Mr.  Sweet's 
land  exchange  proposal  and  to  prepare  a 
report  on  that  part  of  the  investigation  he 
(Hyland)  had  completed.  Mr.  Hyland  sub- 
mitted a  report  dated  September  29,  1965. 
to  Director  Stoddard  concerning  the  admin- 
istrative problems  created  by  the  charges 
made  in  connection  with  the  Sweet  ex- 
change. Mr.  Hyland  said  that  he  believed  his 
investigation  was  only  about  half  com- 
pleted when  he  was  told  to  discontinue 
the  work.  This  report  contained  sections 
dealing  with  the  background  of  Oregon  prob- 
lems, the  proposed  Oregon-Point  Reyes  ex- 
change, and  the  proposed  transfer  of  Mr. 
Getty  from  Oregon. 

In  February  1966  Mr.  Hyland  went  to  Ore- 
gon and  on  February  7  and  8,  1966,  he  again 
interviewed  Mr.  Baker.  In  his  report  dated 
February  23,  1966,  Mr.  Hyland  reported  to 
Director  Stoddard  Information  obtained  from 
Mr.  Baker  on  the  January  meetings  between 
Messrs.  Baker,  Bolle,  and  Nunn  and  between 
Dr.  Bolle  and  Mr.  Oetty.  He  reported  also 
about  Mr.  Getty's  continued  backing  by 
Oregon  timber  operators  and  the  WFIA  in 
particular.  Mr.  Hyland  reported  to  Director 
Stoddard  that  Mr.  Baker  suggested  that  BLM 
records  concerning  the  Sweet  exchange  be 
furnished  to  him  for  review.  From  these 
Mr.  Baker  proposed  to  write  a  series  of  arti- 
cles designed  to  rebuild  Director  Stoddard's 
and  BLM's  image  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Hyland 
advised  us  that  he  {old  Mr.  Baker  that  the 
records  were  for  "Government  use  only"  and 
that  he  would  have  to  contact  the  Director 
to  see  if  the  records  could  be  reclassified 
for  release.  Mr.  Hyland  said  that  he  dis- 
cussed Mr.  Baker's  request  with  Director 
Stoddard  and  recommended  that  the  records 
not  be  given  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Notwithstanding,  on  March  3,  1966,  Di- 
rector Stoddard  did  send  ooples  of  certain 
BLM  records  and  memorandums  to  Mr.  Baker 
with  the  notation  "Lyle — This  is  raw  and 
needs  some  discussion  before  you  do  any- 
thing with  it — Chuck."  Mr.  Stoddard  advised 
us  that  Mr.  Baker  had  informed  him  that 
he  (Baker)  had  been  in  contact  with  certain 
newspapers  In  Oregon  which  wanted  an  ob- 
jective view  of  the  "Sweet  Swap."  Mr.  Stod- 
dard said  that,  since  the  Department  was  not 
doing  anything  in  regard  to  his  request  for 
an  investigation,  he  decided  to  give  Mr.  Baker 
copies  of  certain  documents  so  that  his  side 
of  the  story  would  be  printed  in  the  Oregon 
newspapers. 

We  also  asked  Mr.  Getty  If  he  was  aware 
of  any  investigations  being  made  of  his  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Oetty  told  us  that,  beginning 
last  summer,  he  had  receved  reports  that 
someone  was  investigating  him;  that  Mr. 
McCracken  told  him  around  August  1965 
that  Mr.  Baker  had  told  him  that  be  (Baker) 
had  been  hired  by  Director  Stoddard  to  in- 
vestigate Mr.  Getty.  About  the  same  time — 
August  or  September  1965 — Mr.  Getty  said 
that  his  staff  began  reporting  to  him  that 
they  had  been  hearing  stories  similar  to  the 
one  conveyed  by  Mr.  McCracken. 

Mr.  Getty  also  told  us  h-  received  a  repwrt 
that  Mr.  Stoddard  had  ordered  Mr.  Hyland 
to  Investigate  him.  Mr.  Getty  said  he  had 
talked  with  Mr.  Hyland  In  February  1966 
and  that  Mr.  Hyland  told  him  that  Director 
Stoddard  had  requested  such  an  Investiga- 
tion but  that,  when  he  was  about  half 
through,  he  was  told  to  discontinue  the 
Investigation. 

April  1966  Newspaper  Stories  Concerning 

Stoddard-Getty  Controversy 
During  our  exanUnation,  we  became  aware 
that  certain  people  had  knowledge  before 
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Aprtl  21.  19M,  that  4  Bewa  •tory  «M  immi- 
nent concerning  tb#  Stoddard-Oetty  con- 
troversy. Mr.  Nunn  ktflviaed  us  that  he  had 
talked  to  Oerry  Prait  of  "The  Oregonlan" 
prior  to  Mr.  Pratt's  tdABM  at  the  story  in 
the  April  23,  1966,  Mltlon  of  "The  Orego- 
nlan." Mr.  Nunn  safd  that  he  did  not  recall 
that  he  had  given  afiyone  prior  notice,  but 
that  Mr.  Pratt's  coittaeta  in  preparing  his 
story  could  have  resulted  in  the  word  get- 
ting around.  Mr.  Hunn  said  that  he  bad 
directed  Mr.  Pratt  tb  Mr.  McCracken.  Mr. 
Nunn  said  that  the  Oovemor's  office  did  not 
release  anything  to  i  the  "Oregon  Journal" 
which  broke  a  Btontrln  its  AprU  21.  1966, 
edition.  \  I 

Dean  BoUe  advised  us  that,  on  or  about 
AprU  IS,  1966,  OrrenBeaty,  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Initerior,  telephoned  him 
about  a  pending  newt  release  regarding  the 
Stoddard-Qetty  dispute  and  about  meetings 
that  Dr.  Bolle  rep>ortedly  had  held  in  Oregon 
with  some  of  the  principals  to  the  dispute. 
Mr.  Beaty  asked  Dr.  BoUe  about  BLM  grants 
to  the  University  of  Uontana.  Dr.  Bolle  said 
he  then  caUed  Mr.  Nunn  and  asked  htm  about 
any  pending  news  release.  Dr.  Bolle  said 
Mr.  Nunn  told  him  I2iat  he  was  not  aware 
of  anything  of  that  tiature  but  would  check 
it  out  and  let  Dr.  Bcdle  know  if  he  learned 
anything.  Dr.  BoUe  said  that  Mr.  Nunn  did 
not  caU  back.  Dr.  l^oUe  said  he  also  caUed 
Mr.  Baker  to  see  If  h*  knew  anything  about 
a  news  story.  Dr.  iBoUe  said  that.  In  his 
return  call,  Mr.  Bak#r  told  blm  that  he  had 
checked  with  the  Portland  newspapers  and 
did  not  learn  anything  about  a  pending  news 
release.  i 

Mr.  McOracken  adytsed  us  that,  about  7  to 
10  days  before  the  AJprU  21  newspaper  story, 
he  learned  that  newspapermen  were  «jtfc-<T»g 
about  the  Baker-BoUe-Oetty  affair  and  that 
from  this  he  surmiwd  that  the  "pot  was 
about  to  boU"  again.  He  told  \ib  that  be 
called  Mr.  Lelf  Elrlokson,  an  attorney  In 
Montana,  and  told  him  of  what  he  had 
learned  about  Mr.  ^ker's  and  Dr.  BoUe's 
activities  in  Oregon  and  of  the  apparent  In- 
volvement of  the  diversity  of  Montana. 
Mr.  McCracken  said. that  Mr.  Erlckson,  who 
is  retained  by  WFIA  when  It  requires  legal 
services  in  Montana,  had  Ron  Richards,  a 
Democratic  Party  oltclal  In  Montana,  caU 
him.  Mr.  McCracken  told  Mr.  Richards  of 
the  apparent  Involv^ent  of  Dr.  BoUe  and 
the  University. 

Mr.  McCracken  adttsed  us  also  that  he  had 
Instructed  Bob  Patten,  a  WFIA  representa- 
tive In  Spokane,  to  ggo  to  Montana  and  find 
out  about  the  BLM  ffftmtg  to  the  University 
of  Montana.  Mr.  KeCracken  said  that,  on 
AprU  11,  1966,  he  mtt  with  Mr.  Baker  who 
had  requested  the  meeting,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Baker  brought  up  the  Stoddard-Qetty 
controversy.  Mr.  MoCracken  said  that  Mr. 
Baker  identified  two  actual  or  potential  BLM 
grants  to  the  Univenrtty  of  Montana,  one  for 
about  9133,000  or  $143,000  for  marketing 
studies  in  which  he  (Baker)  would  be  in- 
volved and  the  other  for  about  $43,000  for  a 
study  of  bidding  qystems  on  Government 
timber.  Mr.  McCnutken  said  that,  after  Mr. 
Baker  told  him  of  tiie  BLM  grants  to  the 
University,  he  condlbded  that  Mr.  Baker's 
and  Dr.  BoUe's  eff^U  to  have  Mr.  Oetty 
transferred  from  Omgon  might  be  more  se- 
rious and  far-reaching  than  he  had  initially 
thought.  Therefore,  he  decided  he  should 
know  more  about  the  BLM  grants  to  the 
University. 

Mr.  Baker  denied;  to  us  that  he  had  told 
Mr.  McCracken  about  any  BLM  grants  to  the 
University  of  Montana. 

James  B.  Patten, .  administrative  assistant 
to  Qovenior  Tim  BHbooek  of  Montana,  ad- 
vised us  that  Bob  i^tten  came  to  his  of- 
fice about  a  day  orj  two  before  the  AprU  31 
press  release,    JamM  Patten  said  that  Bob 


Patten  rdated  to  blm  the  story  about  Mr. 
Baker's  and  Dr.  BoUe's  Involvement  in  try- 
ing to  get  Mx.  Oetty  transferred  out  of  Ore- 
gon, about  huge  BLM  grants  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  or  to  Dr.  BoUe,  and  about 
WFIA's  having  reason  to  beUeve  that  Baker's 
and  BoUe's  interests  were  being  plotted  by 
Director  Stoddard  and  financed  by  doUars 
coming  from  BLM  through  the  University  of 
Montana.  James  Patten  said  that  Bob  Pat- 
ten wanted  to  know  the  extent  of  the  BLM 
grants  to  the  University,  ao  he  (James  Pat- 
ten) caUed  Robert  T.  Pantzer.  financial  vice 
president  of  the  University,  who  told  him  that 
the  University  had  two  grants  from  BLM  and 
that  there  was  an  account  on  the  University's 
Foundation  books  set  up  for  Mr.  Baker  and 
Dr.  BoUe  but  there  was  no  money  in  it. 
James  Patten  said  that  he  sent  Bob  Patten 
over  to  the  University  and  then  caUed  Mr. 
Nunn  who  explained  the  Oregon  situation  to 
him.  James  Patten  said  that  Mr.  Pratt 
called  that  same  evening  and  said  that  he 
was  writing  a  story  on  the  matter  for  pub- 
lication the  next  day.  Mr.  Patten  said  that 
he  told  Mr.  Pratt  what  he  had  found  out 
up  to  that  point.  He  said  also  that  he  called 
Dr.  Bolle  who  told  him  his  side  of  the  story. 
Mr.  Pantzer  advised  us  that  Bob  Patten 
had  contacted  him  and  said  that  he  had  an 
Interest  in  a  matter  having  political  impU- 
catlons  in  Oregon,  that  he  wanted  certain  in- 
formation which  would  be  useful  at  the  up- 
coming western  Governors'  conference  in  Las 
Vegas,  and  that  the  Information  which  he 
wanted  concerned  BLM  grants  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Pantzer  said  that  he  told  Mr. 
Patten  about  the  two  grants  that  the  Uni- 
versity Foundation  had  received  from  BLM, 
but  that  he  refused  to  give  him  a  dei)ositlon 
concerning  those  grants. 

University  of  Montana  Matters 
Grants  made  by  BLM 

Our  examination  disclosed  no  evidence  that 
BLM  grants  to  the  University  of  Montana  had 
been  used  to  finance  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Baker  or  Dr.  BoUe  in  Oregon.  Tliree  grants 
had  been  awarded  to  the  University  Founda- 
tion for  relatively  small  amounts.  The 
grants  appeared  to  be  directly  related  to 
BLM's  land-management  functions,  and 
BLM  records  Indicated  that  the  University 
had  made  satisfactory  progress  in  accom- 
plishing the  studies  required  under  the 
grants. 

As  of  May  12,  1966.  the  BLM  bad  made 
three  grants  totaling  $20,500  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  Foundation.  The  Founda- 
tion is  a  nonprofit  corporation  organized  pri- 
marily to  accumulate  and  provide  a  fund  to 
foster  educational  and  research  programs  of 
the  University  of  Montana.  The  three  grant 
agreements  were  designated  for  specific  proj- 
ects to  be  conducted  by  the  School  of  For- 
estry. 

The  first  grant  agreement  was  entered  into 
on  JvUy  1,  1965,  for  a  study  of  the  possible 
economic  and  social  effects  of  proposed  mtUU- 
ple-iise  and  land-disposition  programs  in 
Valley  County,  Montana.  The  financial  com- 
mitment of  BLM  was  $13,000  and  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $8,500  was  to  be  furnished 
by  the  University  Foundation.  Under  this 
grant  agreement,  BLM  funds  were  disbursed 
to  the  University  Foundation  on  the  basis  of 
itemized  expense  vouchers  submitted  by  the 
Foundation  to  the  Washington,  D.C,  office 
of  BLM.  As  of  AprU  7,  1966,  the  University 
Foundation  bad  received  $12,587.32  under 
this  grant. 

The  second  grant  agreement  was  entered 
Into  on  July  19,  1965,  for  a  study  of  potential 
areas  for  preservation  of  primitive  values  on 
public  lands  administered  by  BLM.  BLM's 
financial  commitment  was  $4,500.  The  Uni- 
versity Foundation  blUed  BLM  on  August  SO, 
IMS,  and  received  the  $4,500  on  October  3i, 


1965.  The  UnlTW'Blty's  report  on  the  results 
of  the  study  was  Issued  tc  BLM  in  Septem- 
ber 196S. 

The  third  grant  agreement  was  approved  by 
BLM  on  May  12,  1966,  for  a  study  of  contract 
fire  protection  versus  force  account  fire  pro- 
tection in  Montana.  BLM's  financial  com- 
mitment was  $3,000.  At  the  time  of  our  re- 
view, the  University  Foundation  had  not 
received  any  funds  under  this  grant  agree- 
ment. 

The  grants  received  for  specific  projects  are 
accounted  for  by  the  University  Foundation 
in  separate  accounts  set  up  for  each  project. 
The  project  accounts  are  charged  as  project 
expenses  are  incurred  and  credited  as  project 
revenues  are  received.  We  examined  the 
Foundation  accounts  for  the  two  BLM  grants 
then  in  existence  to  see  if  there  was  evidence 
of  payments  to  Mr.  Baker  or  Dr.  BoUe.  We 
found  that,  in  November  1965,  a  salary  pay- 
ment of  $1,050  to  Lyle  Baker  was  charged 
against  one  of  the  BLM  grant  accounts  but 
then  reversed  out  of  the  BLM  grant  account 
and  charged  to  the  Foundation  account  set 
up  for  the  proposed  Wood  Products  Market- 
ing Institute.  C  L.  Murphy,  the  University 
controller,  advised  us  that  the  salary  pay- 
ment to  Mr.  Baker  was  mistakenly  posted  to 
the  BLM  grant  account  and  that  the  revers- 
ing entry  was  to  correct  the  erroneoiu  post- 
ing. The  only  other  payment  to  either  Mr. 
Baker  or  Dr.  BoUe  was  a  payment  of  $27.50 
for  per  diem  expenses  of  Dr.  Bolle  for  a  trip 
to  Glasgow,  Valley  County,  Montana,  In 
July  1965,  which  was  charged  to  the 
Valley  County  grant  account. 

In  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1965.  Dr. 
BoUe  proposed  to  BLM  a  project  for  research 
by  the  University  of  Montana  Foundation  on 
Montana  wood  products  marketing.  The  pro- 
posal provided  for  an  investigation  of  market- 
ing arrangements  and  of  their  relation  to 
demand,  quaUty,  and  price  of  selected  wood 
products  and  would  have  required  a  com- 
mitment of  $8,700  from  BLM.  The  proposal 
was  tinned  down  by  Director  Stoddard  in 
January  1966,  as  not  fitting  BLM's  mission. 

Constdtlng  fees  paid  by  BLM  to  Dr.  Bolle 
On  December  3,  1965,  Dr.  Bolle  was  made 
a  temporary  consultant  to  BLM  to  help  de- 
velop a  multiple-use  management  demon- 
stration and  training  project  which  would  in- 
volve joint  use  of  the  University's  Lubrecht 
Forest  and  adjacent  BLM  lands.  This  project 
was  the  subject  of  Dr.  BoUe's  November  6, 
1965,  field  trip  to  the  Lubrecht  Forest.  The 
consultant  agreement  provided  that  Dr.  BoUe 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $65.60  for  each  8-hour 
day  but  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  60  da3rs. 
Dr.  Bolle  charged,  and  was  paid  by  BLM,  for 
10  days  each  month  for  the  period  December 
1965  through  February  1966,  and  he  received 
$1,552.98  net  pay  for  those  30  days.  Dr.  Bolle 
submitted  a  report  on  his  study  to  BLM  in 
March  1966  and  BLM  Central  Office  staff  per- 
sonnel visited  the  field  site  in  Montana  in 
May  1966  to  further  study  and  evaluate  the 
project. 

We  noted  that  Dr.  Bolle  charged  8  hours 
a  day  to  the  BLM  consultant  agreement  for 
January  26  and  27,  1966.  when  he  was  in 
Salem  and  Portland,  Oregon,  meeting  with 
Messrs.  Baker,  Nunn,  and  Getty  on  the  Stod- 
dard-Getty  controversy.  Also,  Dr.  BoUe 
charged  8  hours  a  day  to  the  consultant 
agreement  for  December  28,  29,  tmd  30.  1965, 
when  he  was  in  Berkeley,  California,  attend- 
ing a  meeting  on  the  American  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Sciences.  When  ques- 
tioned about  the  propriety  of  these  charges. 
Dr.  Bolle  said  that  he  had  been  careless  in 
keeping  track  of  the  actual  time  worked  on 
the  consiUting  project  but  that  he  had 
worked  on  the  train  while  traveling  and  in 
his  tiotel  room  during  the  evenings.  He  said 
he  did  not  intend  to  charge  January  26  and 
37, 1966,  to  the  consulting  work.   He  pointed 
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out  to  us,  and  University  recorda  conflrmed. 
that  the  travel  costs  for  his  January  20  and 
27  trip  to  Portland  had  been  paid  from  Uni- 
versity funds  and  not  charged  to  BLU.  Also, 
University  records  Indicated  that  Dr.  Bolle's 
travel  costs  for  his  December  1066  trip  to 
Berkeley  had  not  been  charged  Xf  BLM.  Dr. 
Bolle  pointed  out  also  that  all  of  his  fees  as 
a  BLM  consultant  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  University  Foundation  because  he  con- 
sidered the  consulting  project  a  School  of 
Forestry  project,  not  solely  his  own.  Uni- 
versity Foundation  records  showed  that  Dr. 
Bolle  made  contributions  In  March  and  April 
1966  totaling  $1,552.68,  the  net  amount,  less 
30  cents,  which  he  had  received  from  BLM 
for  his  consulting  services. 

Dr.  Bolle  has  advised  us  that  he  does  not 
plan  to  render  any  additional  billings  to  BLM 
for  work  under  the  consultant  agreement. 
In  this  connection,  we  found  a  penciled  draft 
letter  In  a  School  of  Forestry  file,  addressed 
to  the  Personnel  Officer,  BLM,  Washington, 
D.C.,  requesting  payment  for  8  hours  a  day 
for  24  days  In  March  1966  and  1  day  in  April 
1966,  or  a  total  of  25  days,  which  would  have 
made  a  total  of  56  days  charged  to  the  con- 
sultant agreement.  We  asked  Dr.  Bolle  why 
the  billing  letter  had  not  been  sent  and  he 
said  that  he  had  decided  not  to  claim  pay- 
ment because  he  and  Director  Stoddard  had 
agreed  that  a  maximum  of  about  $1,500 
should  be  charged  BLM  for  his  consulting 
worlc  We  asked  Mr.  Stoddard  about  this 
$1,600  limitation  and  he  said  that  he  did 
not  recall  any  such  agreement.  Dr.  Bolle 
could  have  claimed  up  to  60  days  at  8  hours 
a  day  for  wotk  on  the  consulting  project. 

Later,  we  received  a  letter  dated  June  2, 
1966.  from  Dr.  Bolle,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  had  been  trying  to  reconstruct  his 
thoughts  and  actions  in  this  matter  and 
that,  as  nearly  as  he  could  recall,  they  were 
as  follows: 

"I  had  spent  more  time  on  this  multiple 
use  project  than  I  had  claimed — and  sUU 
more  time  was  going  to  be  required.  I  had 
decided  to  claim  more  time,  even  though 
Mr.  Stoddard  had  originally  mentioned  about 
$1,600.00  the  amount  he  would  devote  to  it. 
But.  after  writing  the  note,  I  had  second 
thoughts. 

"The  project  would  be  at  least  as  beneficial 
to  us  at  the  School  as  it  would  be  to  BLM. 
I  decided  therefore  that  I  would  not  request 
additional  support  from  BLM  and  crossed 
out  my  note. 

"I  don't  recall  when  this  was  done,  but  It 
was  weeks  before  any  troubles  arose  In 
Oregon." 

Dr.  Bolle  advised  us  that  there  could  be 
no  implication  that  the  money  he  received 
as  a  BLM  consultant  had  been  paid  to  him  In 
order  to  pay  Mr.  Baker.  He  stated  that  any 
money  contributed  to  the  Foundation  looses 
Its  Identity  and  that  his  contributions  were 
In  no  way  earmarked.  We  found,  however, 
that  the  $1,562.68  had  been  deposited  in  the 
Foundation  account  from  which  Mr.  Baker 
was  paid.  The  director  of  the  Foundation 
Instructed  the  financial  vice  president,  by 
memorandum  dated  March  1,  1966,  to  deposit 
the  amounts  "in  the  special  Foundation  ac- 
count from  which  Lyle  Baker  is  being  paid." 
His  memorandum  also  stated :  "This  gift  is  in 
partial  support  of  the  payment  to  Mr.  Baker 
for  research  and  developmental  work  which 
he  is  doing."  The  director  advised  us  that  he 
had  designated  the  contributions  to  be  de- 
posited to  this  account  on  the  basis  of  con- 
versations with  Dr.  Bolle. 

University  Foundation  account  881.5. 
"Bfarket  Research  Bolle,"  contained  total  ex- 
penditiu-es  of  $8,132.89  from  its  IncepUon  In 
November  1965  through  l^y  13,  1966,  and 
toUl  Income  ot  $1,562.68,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $6,580iSl  at  May  IS.    An  analysis  of  the 


total  expenditures  charged  to  the  account 
follows. 

Salary  paymente  to  L.  Baker—  >*  $7, 060.  00 
Social  security  and  Industrial 

accident  payroll  costs *292.  64 

Travel     espenM    payments    to 

L.  Baker 774.00 

Other  costs 16.35 

Total   expenditures *<8, 132.  89 

>  $1,600  of  this  amount  represented  Mr. 
Baker's  March  1966  salary  held  by  the  Uni- 
versity Foundation  pending  receipt  of  final 
report  from  Jir.  Baker  on  hU  marketing  re- 
search activities. 

'  Charges  not  included  for  Mr.  Baker's  sal- 
ary and  related  payroll  costs  for  AprU  1-21. 
1966.  Mr.  Baker's  services  were  terminated 
by  the  Foundation  on  April  21,  1966. 

'A  travel  expense  voucher  submitted  by 
Mr.  Baker  in  April  for  reimbursement  of 
$1,308  had  not  been  processed  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  recorded  In  this  account  as  of 
May  13.  1966. 

*  A  travel  advance  of  $697  paid  to  Mr.  Baker 
in  November  1965  from  Uie  University  faculty 
travel  account  had  not  been  repaid  at  May 
24,  1966. 

Termination  of  Mr.  Baker's  services 

By  letter  dated  April  21,  1966,  Dr.  Robert 
Johns,  president  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, instructed  Dr.  Bolle  that,  effective  on 
that  date,  employment  of  Mr.  Baker  and  any 
activity  Mr.  Baker  was  conducting  in  the 
name  of  the  University,  or  any  division  asso- 
ciated therewith,  was  to  be  terminated  forth- 
with and  permanently.  Dr.  Johns'  letter  also 
requested  Dr.  Bolle  to  submit,  within  7  days, 
a  comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  all 
services  rendered  to  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana Foundation  by  Mr.  Baker. 

Dr.  Bolle  advised  Mr.  Baker,  by  letter  dated 
April  21.  1966,  that,  effective  on  that  date,  at 
the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Baker's  employment  was  terminated 
forthwith  and  permanently.  Dr.  Bolle's  let- 
ter also  ordered  Mr.  Baker  to  remove  the 
name  of  the  University  from  his  office  door 
and  to  destroy  such  Identification  as  he 
might  have  connecting  him  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  requested  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed report  of  all  services  that  he  had 
rendered  to  the  University  of  Montana 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Baker  advised  us  that  he  had  been 
dismissed  by  Dr.  Bolle  through  a  telephone 
call  on  the  day  following  the  first  newspaper 
story  in  April  and  that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bolle 
dated  April  21,  1966.  had  then  been  received 
confirming  his  release.  Mr.  Baker  told  us  on 
June  9,  1966,  that  he  had  not  submitted  a 
final  report  to  the  University  on  the  work  he 
had  done  in  organizing  the  marketing  insti- 
tute and  that  he  would  not  submit  his  report 
until  the  University  paid  him  all  salary  and 
expense  money  due  him.  He  said  that,  when 
the  news  stories  broke  in  April  1966.  he  had 
seven  different  groups  of  Industry  represent- 
atives lined  up  for  4  days  of  meetings  with 
Dr.  Bolle  In  May  regarding  financial  support 
for  the  WPMI  project.  He  told  us  also  that 
he  had  prepared  outlines  for  a  textbook  on 
wood  products  marketing  and  for  the  grad- 
uate study  course  on  marketing  as  he  en- 
visioned it  and  had  talked  with  many  people 
about  furnishing  materials  and  lecturing  in 
the  prop>osed  graduate  study  program.  He 
said  he  had  talked  to  the  man  whom  he  be- 
lieved best  qualified  to  be  the  director  of  the 
proposed  marketing  institute  and  had  ar- 
ranged for  Dr.  Bolle  to  interview  him.  Mr, 
Baker  said  that  the  University  could  have  all 
this  Information  in  his  final  report  after  they 
paid  him  all  amounts  due  him. 

We  asked  Dr.  Johns  why  he  had  ordered 
that  Mr.  Baker's  services  be  terminated.  Dr. 
Johns  told  us  that,  1  or  2  days  before  tiM 


AprU  21  news  story,  Tom  Collins,  director  of 
statewide  services  for  the  University,  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  Mr.  James  B. 
Patten  who  advised  that  Mr.  Baker  was  rep- 
resenting himself  as  an  employee  of  the 
University.  Dr.  Johns  said  that  Mr.  Baker 
had  been  a  temporary  consultant  to  the 
University  Foundation  and  not  a  University 
employee.  Dr.  Johns  said  that.  If  Mr.  Baker 
had  been  a  University  employee,  he  would 
have  had  a  written  contract  with  the  State 
and  that,  even  though  Mr.  Baker  had  been 
paid  on  University  forms,  it  did  not  make 
him  a  University  employee.  Dr.  Johns  stated 
that,  when  the  April  21  newspaper  story  con- 
firmed that  Mr.  Baker  was  misrepresenting 
himself  as  a  University  employee  through  a 
sign  on  his  office  door  and  through  the  use 
of  business  cards,  he  had  Mr.  Baker's  services 
terminated.  Dr.  Johns  said  that  such  mis- 
representation was  sufficient  grounds  for  dis- 
missal. 

In  this  connection,  our  review  showed  that 
the  business  cards  used  by  Mr.  Baker  had 
been  printed  by  the  University's  printing 
plant  and  had  been  supplied  him  by  the 
University  upon  Mr.  Baker's  statement  that 
he  needed  the  cards  for  his  contacts  on  be- 
half of  the  WPMI  project.  The  cards  car- 
ried the  University  seal  and  identified  Mr. 
Baker  as  a  special  assistant  to  the  dean  of 
the  School  of  Forestry,  Wood  Products  Mar- 
keting Institute,  University  of  Montana. 

Oiur  examination  of  University  records 
showed  that  several  docimients  listed  Mr. 
Baker  as  a  "BLM  Investigator"  and  that  the 
original  title  of  the  University  Foundation 
account  from  which  Mr.  Baker  was  paid  was 
"BLM  Bolle."  In  April  1966,  this  title  was 
changed  to  "Market  Research  Bolle."  The 
University  controller,  who  is  in  charge  of  pre- 
paring these  records,  advised  us  that  the 
"BLM"  titles  had  been  erroneous  and  had 
been  the  result  of  mistakes  by  clerical  per- 
sonnel. 

Telephone  Credit  Card  Account 
of  Mr.  Stoddard 

Our  examination  of  BLM  records  of  phone 
calls  charged  to  Mr.  Stoddard's  Government 
credit  card  account  during  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1.  1965,  through  April  30,  1966,  and 
of  calls  made  collect  to  Director  Stoddard's 
office  during  this  same  period  indicated  that 
Mr.  Baker  made  about  186  telephone  calls 
which  were  charged  to  and  paid  from  BLM 
appropriated  funds. 

It  appears  that  33  of  these  telephone  calls 
were  made  to  Director  Stoddard.  There  were 
41  calls  made  to  Dr.  Bolle  and  15  calls  to  the 
Park  Corporation  of  Eureka.  California,  or  to 
officials  of  that  company.  Telephone  calls 
were  also  made  to  Reely  Brothers  in  Mis- 
soula: Mr.  Baker's  attorney  in  Portland;  the 
California  Redwood  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco: Leonard  Netzorg,  coimsel  for  the 
WPIA;  Warne  Nunn  in  Salem,  Oregon;  and 
various  other  Individuals  and  a  number  of 
lumber  companies  in  Montana  and  the  west 
coast  States. 

By  letter  of  June  2,  1966,  Secretory  Udall 
advised  Senator  Mobse  that  the  Department 
was  reaudltlng  these  telephone  charges  and 
would  require  restitution  as  appropriate. 
Secretary  Udall's  Action  Transferring  Messrs. 

Stoddard  and  Getty  From  Their  Poeitlons 

On  June  2,  1966,  Secretary  Udall  an- 
nounced that  Bdr.  Stoddard  was  being  reas- 
signed to  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Resources  Program  Staff,  a  posi- 
tion Mr.  Stoddard  had  held  prior  to  Jime  1, 
1963,  when  he  was  named  the  BLM  Director. 
Secretary  Udall  announced  also  the  transfer 
of  Mr.  Getty  to  a  position  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  special  assistant  to  Asslstont  Sec- 
retary Harry  Anderson  on  matters  dealing 
with  land  and  forest  resources^ 


Secretary  Udall  aeit.  that  a  recently  com- 
pleted Investigation  of  difficulties  in  the 
Oregon  BLM  operation  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "their  (Stoddard's  and  Getty's] 
usefulness  In  their  present  assignments  has 
become  seriously  impaired,"  and  that  the 
moves  were  made  i^  the  interest  of  good 
administration.  Tlfa  reasslgnments  were 
made  effective  June  { 15,  1966. 

Stunmary  ^t  Observations 

Much  of  the  information  we  gathered  con- 
cerning events  prlM  to  Secretary  Udall's 
announcement  of  Jtine  2,  1966,  was  ob- 
tained through  Inurviews  of  individuals 
having  knowledge  of  the  matters  under  ex- 
amination, and  theii'  statements  were  based 
largely  upon  recolledtlons  of  events  and  dis- 
cussions that  occurr^  4  to  12  months  before 
our  interviews.  Mi^ah  of  this  Information 
was  not  subject  to  oorroboratlon  from  other 
sources.  We  found  Instances  of  discrepan- 
cies and  Inconslsteniales  In  information  ob- 
tained from  indivlditals  who  were  present  at 
the  same  meetings.  <  iSuch  different  versions 
of  what  transpired  kt  those  meetings  could 
be  the  result  of  unclear  or  faulty  recollec- 
tions, honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  said  and  iook  place  at  the  meet- 
ings, or  an  attempt  jtD  emphasize  individual 
views.  We  were  un$ble  to  determine  which 
of  these  factors  caus^  inconsistent  accounts 
of  events  and  meetlnigs  given  i]s  In  oral  inter- 
views. I 

Mr.  Stoddard  advised  us  that.  In  the  spring 
of  1966,  he  request^  Secretary  Udall  and 
Mr.  Luce  to  initiate!  $n  Investigation  of  the 
Sweet  exchange,  an '  Investigation  which  he 
(Stoddard)  believed  would  clear  his  name. 
Mr.  Stoddard  said  that  neither  the  Secretary 
nor  Mr.  Luce  undertook  such  an  investiga- 
tion and  that  he  tl^erefore  Initiated  action 
on  his  own  about  June  1965.  At  about  the 
same  time,  Mr.  St4)<ldard  received  reports 
from  Mr.  Baker  alleging  irregularities  in 
BLM  timber  sale  operations  in  Oregon.  Mr. 
Stoddard  stated  that  he  ordered  Mr.  Hyland 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Sweet  ex- 
change and  contend^  that  he  did  not  order 
Mr.  Getty  Investigated. 

Mr.  Getty  advised  vs  that  he  had  received 
a  report  that  Bilr.  Stoddard  had  ordered  Brlr. 
Hyland  to  investlgaJte  him.  Mr.  Getty  was 
mentioned  in  the  lavestigation  reports  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Hylamd.  Assistant  Secretary 
Anderson,  in  Septentber  1965,  had  Mr.  Stod- 
dard halt  the  investigation. 

Director  Stoddard  gave  Mr.  Baker  his  Gov- 
ernment telephone  credit  card  number  and 
authorized  Mr.  Baker  to  vise  it  to  relay  infor- 
mation about  irregvdarities  in  timber  opera- 
tions. Our  examlnaition  of  BLM  records  in- 
dicated that  Mr.  Baker  charged  about  186 
telephone  calls  to  the  credit  card  account 
during  the  period  September  1,  1965,  through 
April  30, 1966.  ' 

It  spears  that  (.he  proposal  to  have  a 
meeting  between  ^r.  Stoddard  and  the 
lumbermen  was  entijrely  Mr.  Baker's  idea  and 
that  Mr.  Baker  took,  the  initiative  In  malOng 
the  arrangements  sifter  first  discussing  the 
proposed  meeting  With  Director  Stoddard 
and  getting  his  approval.  We  found  no 
evidence  that  Mr.  Saker,  while  dlsctisslng 
the  proposed  meetitig,  offered  Inducements 
to  the  lumber  Industry  representatives  in  re- 
gard to  favorable  decisions  by  BLM  on  such 
matters  as  Increasing  allowable  cuts  or  oral 
versus  sealed  biddisg  systems  for  BLM 
timber  sales. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  tli$t  Mr.  Baker  had  stated 
that  he  was  acting  for,  and  with  authority 
from.  Director  Stoddurd  and  that  Mr.  Stod- 
dard wanted  the  cooperation  of  the  lumber- 
men in  Oregon  to  help  settle  bis  dispute 
with  Ur.  Getty,  llr.  Cowan  stated  also  that 
Mr.  Baker  said  that  llr.  Getty  would  be  mad* 


the  Pacific  Coast  advisor  for  BLM  and  would 
be  remaining  In  Portland  in  that  capacity. 
Mr.  Baker  stoted  that  he  may  have  men- 
tioned an  advisory  position  or  something 
similar  for  Mr.  Getty  as  an  example  of  a 
possible  solution  but  had  not  offered  it  as 
the  suggested  solution  and  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
had  not  proposed  any  specific  solutions  to 
him.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  he  had  no  such 
authority  and  that  his  purpose  was  to  get 
people  together  to  explore  possible  solutions. 

Some  of  the  discrepsincies  and  incon- 
sistencies in  the  Information  obtained  are 
further  illustrated  in  (1)  Mr.  Nunn's  firat 
meeting  with  Mr.  Baker.  (2)  Mr.  Baker's  and 
Dr.  Bolle's  meeting  with  Mr.  Nunn  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  1966.  and  (3)  Dr.  Bolle's  meeting  with 
Mr.  Getty  on  January  27,  1966. 

In  January  1966,  Mr.  Baker  contacted  Mr. 
Nunn  on  several  occasions.  At  the  time  of 
Mr.  Baker's  initial  contact  in  early  January 
or  late  December,  Mr.  Nunn  had  advised  Mr. 
Getty  of  Mr.  Baker's  interest  and  Mr.  Getty 
asked  Mr.  Nunn  to  meet  Mr.  Baker  and  try 
to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about.  Mr.  Nunn 
said  that  Mr.  Baker  made  it  clear  that  there 
was  a  Job  for  Mr.  Getty  at  the  BLM  Central 
Office,  whereas  Mr.  Baker  advised  us  that  be 
did  not  tell  Mr.  Nunn  that  Mr.  Getty  was  to 
be  offered  a  post  in  Washington,  D.C..  or  any- 
where else.  Mr.  Baker  stated  also  that  he  did 
not  tell  Mr.  Nunn  that  he  had  seen  parta  of 
a  GAO  report  on  the  Point  Reyes  land  ex- 
change matter.  Mr.  Baker  did  say  that  his 
conunenta  to  Mr.  Nunn  were  to  the  effect 
that,  if  GAO's  investigation  was  objective 
and  complete,  the  report  would  have  to  be 
detrimental  to  Mr.  Getty  and  Governor  Hat- 
field. It  is  Important  to  note  that,  at  this 
time,  no  material  of  any  kind  had  been  made 
available  to  Mr.  Baker  by  our  Office  and  that 
a  draft  of  our  report  was,  in  fact,  not  even 
In  process.  We  had.  however,  prepared  a 
"Statement  of  Pacts"  which  we  submitted  to 
Mr.  Getty  in  December  1965  to  obtain  his 
comments  as  to  their  validity. 

The  meeting  of  January  26.  1966.  between 
Dr.  BoUe.  Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Nunn.  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Nunn  stated 
that  Dr.  Bolle  and  Mr.  Baker  said  that  they 
believed  that  they  could  arrange  for  Mr. 
Getty  to  be  transferred  to  a  post  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  if  they  could  get  local  support. 
Mr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Bolle  denied  to  us  that 
they  had  told  Mr.  Nunn  that  they  could 
arrange  a  transfer  for  Mr.  Getty. 

The  meeting  of  January  27,  1966,  between 
Dr.  Bolle  and  Mr.  Getty  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Nunn  at  Mr.  Baker's  suggestion.  Mr.  Getty 
said  that,  at  this  meeting.  Dr.  Bolle  told  him 
that  his  piirpoee  in  seeing  him  was  to  arrange 
for  a  promotion  for  him  within  BLM  but 
outside  of  Oregon.  Dr.  BoUe  told  us  that 
he  had  not  offered  Mr.  Getty  a  specific  Job 
but  offered  only  to  mediate  the  dispute  with 
Director  Stoddard.  Mr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Bolle 
both  advised  us  that  they  had  not  told 
Director  Stoddard  that  Dr.  Bolle  was  going 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Getty,  and  Director  Stod- 
dard told  us  he  was  not  aware  of  the  meet- 
ing until  after  it  was  held. 

The  allegation  in  an  Oregon  newspaper 
that  huge  funds  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$1  million  were  channeled  through  the  Uni- 
versity's forestry  school  appears  to  be  un- 
founded since  the  three  grants  awarded  to 
the  University  Foundation  were  for  relatively 
small  amounta  related  to  BLM's  land  man- 
agement functions  and  since  no  evidence 
was  found  of  payment  to  Mr.  Baker  from  the 
land  acoounta. 

Dr.  BoUe.  whUe  employed  as  a  temporary 
consultant  to  BLM.  charged  8  houra  a  day  to 
the  BLM  ccmsultant  agreement  for  January 
26  and  27.  1966,  when  he  was  In  Salem  and 
Portland  meeting  with  Messrs.  Baker.  Nunn, 
and  Getty  on  the  Stoddard-Getty  contro- 
versy.   Also,  be  charged  8  hours  a  day  to  the 


consxUtent  agreement  for  December  28,  29. 
and  30.  1965,  when  he  was  in  Berkeley  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Advancement  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Bolle 
advised  us  that  he  had  been  careless  in  keep- 
ing track  of  actual  time  worked  on  the  con- 
sulting project  but  that  be  had  worked  on 
the  train  while  traveling  and  in  hla  hotel 
room  during  the  evenings. 

Dr.  Bolle  contributed  his  consulting  fees 
to  the  Unlveraity  Foundation  because  be  said 
that  he  considered  the  consiUting  project 
a  School  of  Forestry  project,  not  his  per- 
sonal project.  Foundation  records  showed 
that  Dr.  BoUe  had  contributed  $1,552.68, 
the  net  amount,  less  30  cento,  received  from 
BLM  for  bis  consulting  services.  The  di- 
rector of  the  Foundation,  In  turn,  directed 
that  the  contribution  be  deposited  Into  the 
"Market  Research  Bolle"  account  from  wh>-;h 
Mr.  Baker  was  paid.  Dr.  BoUe  stated  th^xt 
there  could  be  no  implication  that  the  mon- 
ey he  received  as  a  BLM  consultant  had  been 
paid  to  him  In  order  to  pay  Mr.  Baker  and 
that  his  contributions  to  the  Foundation 
were  not  restricted  or  earmarked.  The 
Foundation  director  advised  us,  however,  that 
he  had  designated  Dr.  Bolle's  contributions 
to  be  deposited  to  the  account  from  which 
Mr.  Baker  was  paid,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
versations with  Dr.  Bolle.  The  account  881.5, 
"Market  Research  Bolle,"  contained  total 
expenditures  of  $8,132.89  frcwn  ito  inception 
in  November  1965  through  May  13,  1966.  and 
total  income  of  $1,552.68,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  $6,580.21  at  May  13. 

Dr.  Robert- Johns,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  advised  us  that  Mr. 
Baker  had  been  a  temporary  consultant  to 
the  University  Foundation  and  not  a  Uni- 
versity employee.  Dr.  Johns  said  that,  if  Mr. 
Baker  had  been  a  University  employee,  he 
would  have  had  a  written  contract  with  the 
State  and  that,  even  though  Mr.  Baker  bad 
been  paid  on  UiUverslty  forms,  it  did  not 
make  him  a  University  employee. 

It  appears  that,  during  the  period  August 
1966  to  February  1966,  Mr.  Stoddard  may 
have  violated  the  Intent  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Anderson's  instructions  that  he  have 
no  line  supervision  over  Mr.  Getty  or  BLM 
activities  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Stoddard  did  be- 
come involved  in  Oregon  affairs  through  his 
knowledge  and  encouragement  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  Mr.  Baker  and  Dr.  Bolle  in  Oregon. 
Subseqxiently,  Assistant  Secretary  Anderson 
felt  that  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Stod- 
dard and  Mr.  Getty  had  improved  and  thus 
put  Mr.  Getty  back  under  Mr.  Stoddard's 
supervision. 

AppEtfonl 

U.S.  Senate, 
COMMrrTEc  ON  Foreign  Relations, 

October  15, 1955. 
Mr.  Frank  Wehzkl, 

Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  General  Accounting  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wepizei.:  Early  this  year,  allega- 
tions were  made  that  certain  Improper  ac- 
tions occurred  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  regard  to  a  proposed  exchange  or  ex- 
changes Involving  lands  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  land  sought  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

I  continue  to  receive  letters  which  sug- 
gest that  Improper  actions  took  place.  En- 
closed is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Leonard  B.  Netzorg,  an  attorney  with 
the  Western  Forest  Industries  Association, 
Portland,  Oregon,  dated  August  6.  1965,  in 
connection  with  the  Oregon  Dunes  legisla- 
tion. Also  enclosed  is  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter In  connection  with  another  matter,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Manhall  C.  Cheney,  Jr..  a  Port- 
land. Oregon  attorney,  addressed  to  a  Mr. 
J.  D.  McCaon,  dated  August  9.  1966. 
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Both  letters  •uggest  that  the  wrttera  may 
have  Information  which  might  provide  sub- 
stantial evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
Is  substance  to  charges  of  Federal  agency 
malfeasance  which  have  been  widely  hinted 
at,  but  never  proved  by  those  making  them, 
nor  quieted  by  evidence  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

In  view  of  these  developments  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  reviewing  the  three  principal 
parts  of  what  Is  known  as  the  Sweet-Point 
Reyes-Bureau  of  Land  Management  exchange 
proposal.  Various  materials  relative  thereto 
are  enclosed,  but  you  will  have  to  supple- 
ment these,  I  am  sure,  by  further  factual  In- 
formation to  be  supplied  by  the  proper  offi- 
cials. 

The  aspects  of  this  case  upon  which  I 
would  like  to  have  specific  information  are 
set  forth  In  the  following  paragraphs: 

Were  the  values  assigned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  Sweet  property 
In  the  Point  Reyes  Park  the  fair  market 
values?  Who  are  the  specific  officers  who 
conducted   and   approved   these   valuations? 

Certain  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands 
In  California  were  valued  for  exchange  pur- 
poses. Were  the  values  assigned  by  the  De- 
p*rtment  of  the  Interior  for  this  property 
the  fair  market  values?  Who  are  the  specific 
officers  who  conducted  and  approved  these 
valuations? 

I  understand  that  the  proposed  exchange 
for  Bxireau  of  Land  Management  lands  In 
California  did  not  result  In  an  agreement. 
Later,  certain  ELM  lands  In  Oregon  were 
nominated  for  consideration  for  exchange. 
Were  there  any  actions  taken  In  the  valua- 
tion of  these  lands  which  were  Inimical  to 
their  being  appraised  at  fair  market  value? 
Who  are  the  specific  officers  who  conducted 
and  approved  these  actions? 

Exchanges.  Including  the  negotiations 
leading  to  their  acceptance,  are  conducted 
according  to  established  procedures  or  reg- 
ulations. Were  there  any  actions  taken,  and 
If  ao  by  whom,  which,  as  of  appi-oxlmately 
April  16,  jeopardized  the  pubUc  Interest  by 
compromising  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  subsequently  either  obtain 
fair  market  value  or  to  carry  out  authorized 
activities  effectively? 

Finally,  did  any  officers  of  the  Department 
Initiate  and  participate  In  secret  meetings  In 
connection  with  a  proposed  exchange,  and 
If  so,  who  are  they  and  how,  if  at  all,  did 
their  actions  compromise  the  public  Interest? 

Tour    consideration    and    report    on    this 
request  will  be  deeply  apprecUted. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Morse. 

U.S.  Senatk, 

.  CoMMnm  ON  Poancif  Rklations, 

June  2. 1966. 
Mr.  Elmkr  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Accounting  Office.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  I  have  Just  returned  from 
a  three  day  trip  to  Oregon  and  In  all  parts 
of  the  state  that  I  visited  I  found  growing 
concern  about  the  whole  controversy  In- 
volving Bureau  of  Land  Management  In 
Oregon.  As  you  know,  this  Is  the  subject  of 
a  study  I  requested  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral some  time  ago. 

The  people  of  my  state  want  the  facts  on 
this  case.  Those  to  whom  I  talked  presented 
certain  questions  to  me  which  were  repeated 
on  many  occasions.  For  your  information  I 
attach  a  memorandum  containing  these 
questions.  The  memorandum  is  captioned, 
"Major  Allegations  Raised  About  The  Curry 
Oounty-Polnt  Reyes  Land  Exchange". 

I  would  appreciate  your  reviewing  these 
questions  and  I  trust  that  the  report  whleb 


wUl  be  forwarded  to  me  will  cover  each  of 
them.  In  addition,  I  am  sure  your  inveetlga- 
Uona  produced  other  and  equally  important 
questions  whleb  your  report  will  discuss  in 
detail. 
With  appreciation, 
Sincerely, 

Watne  Moass. 


Major  AiiMunoNS  Raised  About  the  Currt 
CooMTT-Ponrr   Retee    Land   Ezchamob 

1.  In  comparison  with  past  exchange  pro- 
cedures, did  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  BLM  officials  Impose  "complete  secrecy" 
on  the  proposed  exchange?  Pratt  4/as  Ore- 
gonlan. 

2.  In  connection  with  any  aspect  of  the 
exchange,  were  there  secret  meetings  of  any 
sort  held  by  persons  in  the  U.  S.  Government 
or  outside  the  U.  S.  Government  that  dealt 
with  this  exchange?    Pratt  4/35  Orsgonlan. 

2a.  If  so,  in  the  period  thru  May  14,  1985, 
who  held  such  meetings,  where  and  when 
were  they  held  and  who  organized  such 
meetings?    Pratt  4/25  Oregonlan. 

3.  Is  It  a  fact  that  "about  8  weeks  ago  (i.e. 
prior  to  April  25,  1965).  Charles  Stoddard  (rf 
the  BLM  came  to  Portland  and  got  Into  the 
final  detail  of  the  swap"?  Pratt  4/25  Ore- 
gonlan. 

4.  Was  "Sweet  then  told  to  choose  lands 
from  these  areas  that  had  been  pulled  out 
of  the  public  domain  as  'disposable'  parcels? 
Pratt  4/25  Oregonlan. 

5.  Was  "the  meeting  in  Portland  with 
Stoddard  the  first  time  anyone  outside  BLM 
had  heard  about  'disposable'  lands  ot  about 
r.  proposed  project  to  dispose  of  some  11  mil- 
lion acres  In  all,  646,000  acres  of  them  In 
Oregon"?    Pratt  4/25  Oregonlan. 

5a.  Had  the  11,000  acre  lands,  as  claimed 
by  the  Governor,  actually  been  declared  dis- 
posable?    Journal  4/26. 

6.  It  Is  correct  that  as  of  either  February 
1965  or  April  1965,  that  "Getty  had  opposed 
the  exchange"  to  his  boss?  Enterprise  Couri- 
er 4/27. 

7.  Did  "Getty  and  his  staff  .  .  .  argue 
against  the  deal"  In  the  February  meeting? 
Statesman  4/27. 

8.  Is  It  true  that  the  use  of  these  lands 
for  an  exchange  disrupt  "an  excellent  plan 
for  management  of  this  great  national  re- 
source"?   Statesman  4/27. 

9.  Is  it  true  that  the  exchange  was  "not 
given  ample  public  notice"?    Statesman  4/27. 

10.  Did  Stoddard  direct  "that  there  be  no 
public  hearings"  and  was  he  "afraid  of  public 
scrutiny"?    Statesman  4/25. 

11.  Is  It  true  that  Getty's  Job  Is  In  Jeopardy 
because  he  was  not  willing  to  close  his  mouth 
and  go  along  with  a  steal?    Statesman  4/25. 

11a.  Did  Getty's  opposition  "cost  him  his 
job"  as  stated  by  Governor  Hatfield?  Hat- 
field News  Review  4/26. 

12.  Was  this  "one  of  the  biggest  deals  made 
behind  closed  doors"  as  characterized  b^r  the 
Governor?    News  Review  4/26. 

13.  Was  Getty  "pretty  well  directed  to 
classify  them"  (i.e.  the  2,200  acres  Mr.  Sweet 
sought) ,  by  Stoddard?    Statesman  4/27. 

14.  Was  it  a  fact  as  both  Hatfield  and 
Lelken  charged,  that  "the  BLM  was  buying 
Port  Orford  Banker  WlUlam  Sweet's  (2  mil- 
lion Point  Reyes  lands  with  $3  mllUon  In 
BLM  timber"?    Oregonlan  4/28. 

15.  Was  the  Interior  Department  less  than 
honest  In  Its  statements  of  events  as  of  April 
28  or  later  to  the  Oregon  Delegations?  Ore- 
gonlan 4/28. 

15a.  If  so,  which  Department  officials  made 
leas  than  honest  statements  of  events? 

^jeclfleally  and  especially,  was  Charles  R. 
Stoddard's  letter  of  AprU  30,  1065  to  me  es- 
sentially correct? 

Also,  were  BLlTs  answer  to  Govemor  Hat- 
field's Questions  and  BUtements  as  foaad  In 


Appendix  D  of  the  May  14  meeting  correc1>— 
or  is  tiie  Governor  correct? 

16.  When,  why  and  under  what  Depart- 
ment and  Bureau  officials  and  on  whose 
initiative,  in  or  out  of  government,  did  the 
first  interest  develop  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  Mr.  Sweet's  property 
at  Point  Reyes? 

17.  Is  there  any  reason  to  characterize  the 
conduct  of  Interior  Department  officials,  and 
if  so.  which  ones,  as  to  the  entire  matter  as 
"real  smelly"  as  claimed  by  Darrell  Jones? 
Statesman  4/25. 

IS.  Were  there  any  actions  on  the  so-called 
Sweet  Swap  or  related  matters  by  any  In- 
terior Department  officials,  and  If  so,  by 
whom,  which  form  a  basis  for  classifying 
their  offenses  as : 

<a)   Malfeasance  in  office; 

(b)  Corruption; 

(c)  Mismanagement  of  public  business; 

(d)  Conduct  unbecoming  an  official  by 
either  making  or  permitting  false  charges  to 
be  made  about  public  business? 

Congress  or  the  UNrrsD  States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.  AprU  27. 1966. 
Hon.  Elmer  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  ia».  Comptroixoi  General:  Once 
again,  the  controversy  over  the  management 
of  the  Oregon  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
office  has  become  a  subject  of  concern.  Once 
again,  charges  are  being  made  that  the  SUte 
Director's  job  is  in  Jeopardy  and  fantast'c 
Intrigues  are  alleged.  I  enclose  such  news- 
paper clippings  as  I  have  at  my  disposal. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  really  knows 
what  the  facts  are. 

I  know  that  other  chapters  in  this  bizarre 
situation  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
General  Accoimtlng  Office  investigation  and 
report.  I  respectfully  request  that  your  of- 
fice conduct  a  further  Investigation  and 
give  me  a  report  so  that  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  may  know  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  this  last  transaction.  Involved  at 
one  stage  or  another  are  the  names  of  Rus- 
sell Getty,  Lyle  Baker,  Arnold  BoUe,  various 
members  of  the  Oregon  Governor's  staff  and 
the  Director  of  the  BXJiI.  Please  note  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  my  request. 
Is  conducting  his  own  Investigation  of  this 
matter  and  has  given  public  assiirances  both 
now  and  in  the  past  that  Getty's  position  Is 
secure.  While  I  have  complete  confidence 
that  his  report  will  be  accurate  and  fair. 
In  view  of  the  prior  connection  of  your  of- 
fice with  this  case.  It  occurs  to  me  that  your 
further  investigation  will  be  helpful. 

I  have°  no  preconceived  Ideas  or  notions 
on  this  matter.  Rumors  are  meeting  them- 
selves coming  back  from  all  directions.  I 
hope  that  we  can  get  the  facts  from  yoxir 
office. 

For  your  further  information.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
Secretary  Udall  on  April  13.  1966.  I  think 
there  are  the  same  two  basic  questions  in- 
volved that  I  outlined  in  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary.    I  will  re-state  them : 

(1)  What,  if  any,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  effect  the  removal  of  Russell  Getty  from 
Oregon,  by  whom  and  at  whose  request  or 
Instigation.  Elaborating  further,  were  these 
efforts  made  at  the  request,  directly  or  In- 
directly, of  the  Director  of  B1,M.,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  or  any  other  public  official 
or  a  member  of  their  staff  and  what.  If  any. 
federal  fimds  were  \ised  for  this  purpose? 

(2)  The  propriety  and  purpose  of  any 
grants  made  to  the  TTniverslty  of  Montana. 
and  particularly  to  the  School  of  Forestry  or 
any  official  or  employee  thereof;  any  irregu- 
larlttes  in  the  awarding  thereof  or  certificate 
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of  expenditures  there\)ader.  and  what  actual 
use  was  made  of  the  fUads? 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter  will 
be  appreciated.  Coqgreaaman  Ullmam  of 
Oregon  has  authorlz^  me  to  say  that  he 
joins  me  In  this  reque 
Very  truly  yov 

iVBKT  B.  Duncan, 
ifember  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  trx  Uvited  States. 

House  op  ttePRESENTATTvxs. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  13, 1966. 

URGENT 

Mr.  Frank  H.  WErrzsL, 

Comptroller    General,    General    Accounting 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wettzel:  t  am  writing  to  urge 
that  you  Investigate  thoroughly  the  land  ex- 
change proposal  Involving  Point  Reyes  pri- 
vate lands  (California)  and  Cxirry  County 
Oregon  public  domaia  lands  which  proposal 
was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Blanage- 
ment.  j 

I  also  urge  that  youj  Investigate  thoroughly 
the  alleged  reports  ttiat  Dean  Arnold  BoUe 
of  the  University  of  Montana  and  Mr.  Lyle 
Baker  of  Portland,  Oregon,  were  sent  to 
Oregon  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  Mr.  Russell  Getty. 
State  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
In  Oregon  removed  f^m  his  position  there 
and  transferred  back  to  Washington,  D.C, 
and  for  other  purposqd  Just  as  soon  as  you 
complete  your  investigation  on  these  mat- 
ters. I  woiild  like  to  hive  a  detailed  and  com- 
plete report  thereon.  ?  It  Is  most  urgent  that 
I  have  your  report  at  the  very  earliest  op- 
porttinlty.  I 

I  am  enclosing  hepwith  copies  of  news 
stories  which  appeared  in  the  Oregon  Jour- 
nal and  the  Oregonlan.  both  of  Portland. 
Oregon,  containing  the  allegations  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  would  appreciate  your 
returning  these  when  you  have  concluded 
your  investigation.  Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation. 

Sincerely  yoursj 

Wendell  Wtatt, 
fember  of  Congress. 

AppEVbtx  n 
PiasoNS  Interviewed  During  Our  Review 

DEPARTMENT    Cp  THE   INTERIOR 

Name,  title,  ani  tenure  of  office 

Stewart  L.  Ud&U,  si^retary  of  the  Interior, 
January  1961  to  present 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr.!  Under  Secretary,  Jan- 
uary 1965  to  present:  Assistant  Secretary, 
Public  Land  Management.  January  1961  to 
December  1964.  i 

Harry  R.  Anderso^,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Public  Land  Management.  July  1965  to  pres- 
ent. 

Frederick  Flshmani  staff  assistant  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Public  Land  Manage- 
ment, September  196B  to  present. 

Arthur  B.  Jebens,  Director,  Division  of 
Management  Research.  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration.  March  1952  to 
present. 

Newell  B.  Terry,  Dl^-ector,  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  Offce  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  July  1955  to  present. 


BONNEVILLE 

Charles  F.  Luce, 
1961  to  present. 


POWDl 


ADMINISTRATION 

Ajdminlstrator,  February 


BUREAU   op  LAID    MANAGEMENT 

Charles  H.  Stoddar<  I,  Director,  June  1963  to 
June  1966. 

Robert  K.  Wolf,  AiWstent  to  the  Director, 
September  1963  to  present. 

Luther  Uoam&n.  AMdstant  Director,  Lands 
and  Minerals  Manag^ent,  October  1904  to 


November  1865;  formerly  Assistant  Director, 
Operating  Services,  May  1961  to  October  1964. 

Irving  Senzel,  Chief.  Division  of  Lands  and 
Minerals  Standards  and  Technology.  May 
1964  to  present;  formerly  Agricultural  Econ- 
omist. Land.  1960  to  May  1964. 

Edwin  Zaldllcz,  Chief,  Division  of  Resource 
Program  Management  January  1965  to  pres- 
ent; Chief.  Division  of  Resource  Standards 
and  Technology.  May  1964  to  January  1965; 
Chief.  Division  of  Forest  Management  (D.C.) . 
June  1962  to  May  1964;  forester,  Division  of 
Forest  Management  (D.C),  May  1961  to 
June  1962. 

James  P.  Pierce,  Chief,  Division  of  In. 
ternal  Audit,  November  1961  to  June  1966. 

Edgar  B.  Carroll,  Chief.  Division  of  Per- 
sonnel, 1960  to  present. 

E.  Lawrence  Hyland,  Inspection  Chief, 
1964  to  July  1966;  Chief,  Branch  of  Inspec- 
tion, 1962  to  1964. 

Jean  Dubois,  appraiser,  October  1961  to 
present;  formerly  agricultural  economist, 
land,  June  1969  to  October  1961. 

Dale  Zimmerman.  Assistant  Chief.  I^nd 
Minerals  Program  Management.  July  1964  to 
present;  Chief.  Division  of  Appeals.  Septem- 
ber 1962  to  July  1964. 

Lawrence  Montroes,  land  classification 
specialist.  Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals 
Standard  and  Technology.  June  1964  to 
present;  land  examiner,  northern  field  group. 
Sacramento  State  office,  September  1961  to 
June  1964. 

Oregon  State  office 

Russell  E.  Getty,  State  Director,  April  1961 
to  June  1966;  State  supervisor.  Oregon.  1960 
to  April  1961. 

Garth  Rudd.  assistant  State  director.  De- 
cember 1961  to  present;  field  administration 
office.  July  1961  to  December  1961;  budget 
and  finance  officer.  1960  to  July  1961. 

R.  O.  Pety.  chief.  Branch  of  Forestry  Oper- 
ations, July  1961  to  present;  program  co- 
ordinator. Portland.  1960  to  July  1961. 

VlrgU  O.  Selser,  Chief.  Branch  of  Lands 
Management.  1963  to  present;  land  office 
manager,  Portland,  1960  to  1963. 

Coos  Bay  district  office 

Richard  nndall,  assistant  district  man- 
ager, 1962  to  present;  forester  (administra- 
tion).  1960  to  1962. 

Montana  State  office 

Harold  T.  Tysk,  State  director,  July  1965 
to   present. 

Edward  Stauber,  Missoula  district  man- 
ager,   August   1963   to   present. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Donald  E.  I/ee,  Chief,  Division  of  Lands 
and  Water  Rights.  May  1956  to  present. 

C.  A.  Harpine.  land  acquisition  coordina- 
tor (special  project) ,  March  1963  to  present; 
legal  assistant  (general).  October  1961  to 
March   1963. 

Thomas  Kornelis,  realty  officer  (chief.  Of- 
fice of  Land  and  Water  Rights.  San  Francisco 
Service  Center).  February  1966  to  present; 
realty  officer,  Point  Reyes,  June  1963  to  Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

NON-FTDXRAL 

1.  Lucien  Alexander,  Forester;  Mason. 
Bruce,  and  Glrard,  Consulting  Foresters. 
Portland.  Oregon 

2.  Frank  Lyle  Baker,  Timber  Marketing 
Consultant.  Portland,  Oregon 

3.  Arnold  W.  Bolle,  Dean.  School  of  For- 
estry. University  of  Montana 

4.  Marshall  C  Cheney,  Attorney-at-Law, 
Portland.  Oregon 

6.  Bruce  Cowan,  formerly  with  Paul  B. 
Hult  Lumber  Company.  Dlllard.  Oregon 

6.  Robert  Johns,  President,  University  ot 
Montana 


7.  Aaron  Jones.  President,  Seneca  Sawmill 
Company,  Eugene.  Oregon 

8.  Joseph  W.  McCracken.  Executive  Vice 
President.  Western  Forest  Industries  Associa- 
tion 

9.  lAwrence  C.  Merrlam.  Consultant,  San 
Francisco,  CaUfomla 

10.  C  L.  Murphy,  Controller,  University  of 
Montana 

11.  Leonard  B.  Netzorg,  Attorney,  Western 
Forest  Industries  Association,  Portland. 
Oregon 

12.  Wame  Nunn,  Executive  Assistant  to 
Govemor  Blark  Hatfield  of  Oregon 

13.  Robert  T.  Pantzer,  Financial  Vice 
President,  University  of  Montana 

14.  James  B.  Patten,  Executive  Assistant  to 
Govemor  Tim  Babcock  of  Montana 

15.  A.  Robert  Smith,  Washington  Corre- 
spondent, Portland  "C^egonlan"  and  other 
Pacific  Northwest  papers 

16.  A.  W.  Sweet,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon 


Principal  Officials  of  tbs  Department  op 
THE  Interior,  ttis  Bureau  op  Land  Mam- 
agement.  and  the  national  park  service 
Responsible  for  the  Administration  of 
Activities  Discussed  in  this  Report 
department  of  the  interior 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fred  A.  Seaton,  June  1956  to  January  1961. 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  January  1961  to  present. 
Under  Secretary 

Elmer  F.  Bennett,  September  1958  to  Jan- 
uary 1961. 

James  K.  Carr,  January  1961  to  July  1964. 

John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  January  1965  to 
present. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Public  Land 
Management 

Roger  C  Ernst,  June  1957  to  September 
1960. 

George  W.  Abbott,  September  I960  to 
January  i961. 

John  A.  Carver.  Jr..  January  1961  to  De- 
cember 1964. 

Harry  R.  Anderson.  July  1965  to  present. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

D.  Otis  Beasley,  September  1953  to  Decem- 
ber 1965. 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  »*ANACEMENT 

Director 

Edward  Woozley,  August  1953  to  Jantiary 
1961. 

Karl  S.  Landstrom,  February  1961  to  May 
1963. 

Charles  H.  Stoddard,  June  1963  to  June 
1966. 

John  O.  Crow  (acting).  June  1966  to 
July  1966. 

Boyd  L.  Rasmussen.  July  1966  to  present. 
Associate  Director 

Earl  J.  Thomas.  September  1957  to  Febru- 
ary 1961. 

Harold  R.  Hochmuth.  February  1961  to 
July  1965. 

Jcdin  O.  Crow,  March  1966  to  present. 

Assistant  Director,  Lands  and  Minerals 
Management 

Charles  P.  Mead,  September  1956  to  Febru- 
ary 1961. 

Jerry  A.  O'Callaghan.  Augtist  1B61  to  No- 
vember 1962. 

James  F.  Doyle,  November  1962  to  May 
1964. 

Luther  T.  Hoffman,  October  1964  to  No- 
vember 1968. 

John  O.  Crow.  November  1965  to  March 
1968. 
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Aasisttttit  Director,  Resource  Management  • 
Oerald  M.  Kerr.  May  1961  to  May  1862. 
Eugene  V.  Zumwalt,  June  1962  to  present. 
State  director.   California   State  office* 

Raymond   Beet,    September    1956   to   May 
1961. 
Neal  D.  Nelson,  May  1961  to  January  1966. 
J.  Russell  Penney,  January  1966  to  present. 

State  director,  Oregon  State  office  * 
Virgil  Heath.  May  1965  to  August  1959. 
Russell  E.  Getty,  August  1959  to  June  1966. 
James  F.  Doyle.  June  1966  to  present. 

NATIONAI.   PAXX   SZSTICX 

Director 

Conrad  L.  Wlrth,  December  1951  to  Jan- 
uary 1964. 

Oeorge  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  January  1964  to 
present. 

Associate  Director 

KlTlno  T.  Scoyen,  January  1956  to  January 
1962. 

Oeorge  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  February  1963  to 
January  1964. 

A.  Clark  Stratton,  January  1964  to  present. 

Regional  director,  toettem  regional  office 

Lawrence  C.  Merrlam,  November  1950  to 
July  1963. 

Edward  A.  Hummel,  July  1963  to  present. 


NOMINATION 
Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  16  (legislative  day  of 
September  7) ,  1966: 

Assistant  Attoenxt  ObnbuIi 
Harold  Barefoot  Sanders,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  John 
W.  Douglas,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


RECESS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  order  prevlciusly 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  recess 
until  Monday  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.).  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1966,  the  Senate  recessed 
imtll  Monday,  September  19,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  16  (legislative  day 
of  September  7 ) ,  1966 : 

Unffed  Nations 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois,  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  21st  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Fbank  Chitbch,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Idaho,  to  be  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  2l8t  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

CI.1JXORD  P.  Case,  UJB.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  2l8t 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

James  M.  Nabrlt,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  2l8t  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

William  C.  Foster,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  representative  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  to  the  21st  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

James  Roosevelt,  of  California,  to  be  alter- 
nate representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  21st  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
alternate  representative  of  the  umted  States 


of  America  to  tb?  21st  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  alternate  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  2l6t 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

George  L.  Killlon.  of  California,  to  be  al- 
ternate representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  21st  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Harding  F.  Bancroft,  of  New  York,  to  be 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  21st  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
W.  True  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Exec- 
utive director  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed. 

U.S.   Representative  to   the   Ettropean 

Communities 
J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  of  nilnols,  to  be  the 
representaUve  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  European  Communities,  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary. 

Department  of  State 

Reynold  E.  Carlson,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Co- 
lombia. 

Robinson  Mcllvalne,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea. 

Glenn  W.  Ferguson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Kenya. 

John  M.  McSweeney,  of  Nebraska,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Bulgaria. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


.  ft  O.-B.  ft  0.  Railroad  YMCA's  Syitem 
CoQBcil  Hold*  Annud  Mcetiiif  io  Bdti- 
Bore;  Senator  Raadolph,  of  West  Vir- 
Ciua,  Says  Parents  Need  To  Discipline 
Sclres  ud  CUldren 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  16,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  13,  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  the 
Chesapeake  It  Ohio-Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  YMCA's  System  Council  met  in 
sessions  presided  over  by  T.  W.  Grose, 
chairman  of  the  council.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  been  the  speaker  for  the 
luncheon  session.  Mr.  E.  T.  Rucker, 
assistant  vice  president  for  operations  of 
the  C.  &  O.-B.  b  O.  system,  was  generous 
in  his  Introduction. 

Pbr  many  years,  the  transportation  de- 
partment   of    the    national    board    of 

•Prior  to  September  27,  1964,  Resource 
Management  was  known  as  Range  and 
Forestry  Management. 

"Designation  changed  from  State  Super- 
visor to  State  Director  In  May  1961. 


YMCA'S  and  the  management  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Baltimore  St 
Ohio  railroad  companies  have  been  work- 
ing partners  in  serving  their  employees 
through  the  RaUroad  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association. 

Because  of  concern  of  management  for 
employees  and  their  Interests,  the  officials 
of  the  C.  tt  O.  arranged  for  affiliation 
with  the  Railroad  YMCA  movement  and 
a  C.  &  O.  YMCA  System  Council  meets 
with  YMCA  secretaries  and  lay  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  and  attempt  to  solve 
problems  and  plan  for  the  future  in  their 
fields  of  mutual  interest.  The  lay  rep- 
resentation consists  principally  of 
C.  ti  O.-B.  ti  O.  ofBclals  and  employees. 
Of  such  nature  was  the  meethig  at  Balti- 
more last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Concres- 
siONAi.  Record  excerpts  from  my  re- 
marks at  the  C.  Ii  O.-B.  &  O.  Railroad 
YMCA's  System  Council  luncheon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ExcERPXs  From  Remabkb  bt  Senator  Jtx- 
NiNcs  Randolph,  Democrat,  or  West  Va- 
ciNiA,  Raiuoad  YMCA  Luncheon,  C.  &  O.- 
B.  A  O.  Ststkms,  liOSB  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Mo.,  September  13,  1966 
In  the  strengthening  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 


system  through  merger  and  resxUtant  reor- 
ganization and  the  Infusion  of  more  efficiency 
and  economy.  It  Is  heartening  to  observe 
continuing  emphasis  on  the  RaUroad 
T.M.C.A. 

This  meeting  is  a  positive  indication  of 
the  attention  accorded  these  splendid  In- 
stitutions of  the  system. 

There  Is  no  greater  need  In  America  than 
for  strengthening  the  home  and  the  family. 
And  of  high  priority,  too,  is  the  need  to 
recognize  and  to  enhance  the  values,  the 
worth,  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  In- 
stitutions as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the 
U.S.O..  Boy  Scouts.  Girl  Scouts,  and  other 
related  organizations — Including,  of  course, 
the  railroads'  version  of  the  YM.CJi. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
principle  that  aU  citizens  are  entitled  to 
equal  treatment  under  the  law,  but  even 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights,  I  feel  strongly 
that  it  Is  not  a  part  of  the  struggle  for 
those  rights  to  hurl  rocks  or  bottles  at  police 
or  to  throw  Ore  bombs  and  bricks  at  stores. 
Sheer  hoodlumlsm.  vandalism,  and  looting 
must  be  treated  for  what  it  is — defiance  of 
the  law. 

The  news  dispatches  out  of  Grenada.  Mis- 
sissippi, demonstrate  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  of  deflancc  of  law  We  must  not  coun- 
tenance In  this  country  the  heinous  condi- 
tion described  In  these  words  in  one  dis- 
patch: "A  mob  of  angry  whites  wielding  ax 
handles,  pipes  and  chairs  surrounded  two 
schools  that  were  integrated  and  attacked 
Negro  children  trying  to  leave  when  classes 
were  over.    At  least  33  persons  were  beaten. 
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indudliig  a  12-year-pld  boy  whose  leg  was 
broken.' 

Df  crime  imd  rioting 
which  has  been  swe4]>ing  across  the  United 
States  is  a  repulsive  condition.  It  must  have 
more  of  our  attentlan,  even  though  appar- 
ently we  would  rathee  debate  economic  issues. 
Fundamentally,  tile  "public  attitude"  is 
blamed  for  causing  crime  to  reach  nearly 
out-of-control  proportions.  One  report  on 
an  analysis  of  the  problem  noted  that  "a 
spirit  of  lawlessness*'  and  "a  contempt  for 
law  and  order"  seem  to  be  growing  among 
people  in  America. 


There  must  be  an  awakening  and  a  real 
striving  for  solutions  to  such  a  condition. 
The  first  corrective  steps  must  be  taken  in 
the  family,  tor  It  Is  here  that  the  seeds  of 
lawlessness  too  often  are  planted.  Mobs 
which  rove  and  plunder  and  destroy  in  the 
streets  and  chant  "black  power" — or  others 
which  behave  In  the  fashion  of  the  Nazis 
and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan — must  be  kept  In 
check  by  law  and  order.  And  the  despicable 
assembly  of  adults  at  schools  for  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  molest,  injure  and  intimi- 
date children  on  a  racial  discriminatory 
basis  demands  corrective  attention. 


The  place  of  correction  prlmarUy  Is  In 
the  homes.  Families  must  be  more  closely 
knit.  There  must  be  more  famUy  life,  more 
togetherness,  and  more  and  better  counsel- 
ling of  children.  Parents  need  to  discipline 
their  chUdren — but  they  must  first  disci- 
pline  themselves.  When  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies engaged  in  mob  violence  in  the  streets 
or  on  school  properties  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  what  can  we  expect  of  the  children  when 
such  despicable  examples  of  contempt  for 
law  and  order  are  displayed?  A  high  priority 
must  be  given  now  to  realistic  remedies  to 
cope  with  this  appalling  condition. 


of  love.   He  is  a  Ood 
i3od  of  mercy.     We 
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Monday,  SEftMBER  19, 1966 

The  House  met  it  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Emmet  AUen  Frank,  Beth  El 
Hebrew  Congregation,  Alexandria,  Va., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Tfiey  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine  and  under  nis  flgtree;  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid,  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  of  tfpsts  hath  spoken. — 
Micah4:4. 

Let  us  pray : 

Our  God  is  a  God 

of  justice  and  a  i »  ^^  ^^^w 

praise  His  name  ffOm  eventide  to  even- 
tide. We  thank  [Him  for  the  noblest 
traditions  which  dur  Nation  exemplifies 
and  the  blessings  lOf  freedom  which  we 
cherish.  We  pmy  that  our  Nation  may 
be  exalted  in  righteousness  and  represent 
the  highest  Ideals  of  liberty.  When  in- 
justice and  wrong  moisten  the  cheeks  of 
men,  let  us  turn  unto  Thee,  the  Fountain- 
head  of  charity,  and  from  whom  all  good- 
ness flows.  Let  our  Nation  be  a  tower 
of  strength  to  tnt  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed. May  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ing within  our  borders  and  abroad  rule 
our  hearts  and  mitke  us  steadfast  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
May  the  time  come  speedily  when  all  na- 
tions shall  recogn^  that  these  United 
States  stand  as  a  Ught  of  hope — a  ray  of 
peace  amidst  the  darkness  of  war.  Let 
our  Nation  repudiate  weapons  that  de- 
stroy and  hasten  Ittie  day  when  Instead 
of  bloodshed  and  I  death  there  will  be  a 
world  of  plenty  aijd  peace. 

O  God,  bless  our  D^sident,  his  advisers, 
and  his  counseloVS — you,  the  men  and 
women  entrusted  with  the  fulfillment  of 
our  Nation's  highest  ideals.  Let  all  come 
to  know  that  ours  i  Is  the  Nation  that  has 
moved  mankind  t6  the  time  when  every 
man  shall  sit  unaer  his  vine  and  under 
his  flgtree  and  rtpme  shall  make  them 
afraid.   Amen. 


amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  14026.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  payable  by  banks  and 
certain  other  financial  institutions  on  de- 
posits or  share  accounts,  to  authorize  higher 
reserve  requirements  on  time  deposits  at 
member  banks,  to  authorize  open  market  op- 
erations in  agency  Issues  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16367.  An  act  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  war  orphans'  educational  assistance 
program  to  the  children  of  those  veterans  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  who 
died  or  have  become  permanently  and  totaUy 
disabled  by  reason  of  their  service  during 
World  War  II,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  re- 
quested, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R.  483.  An  act  to  amend  section  2056  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  relating 
to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  pur- 
pKKes; 

H.R.  11216.  An  act  relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  articles  assembled  abroad  of 
products  of  the  United  States:  and 

H.R.  16330.  An  act  to  provide  for  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  hospitalization  of  certain  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  2918.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  an  oU  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0310090); 

S.  3500.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  advance  MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  Wesley  Col- 
glazier,  Jr.,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general;  and 

S.  3809.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Admimstratlon  an  additional 
copy  of  certain  publications. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  qf  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  Septeii)1>er  15,  1966,  was  read 
and  approved.       I , 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  is  truly  shocked  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Valerie  Percy.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  understand  why 
anycHie — and  I  emphasize  anyone — 
should  commit  such  a  ghastly  and  das- 
tardly crime. 

Valerie  was  a  charming,  attractive, 
fine  young  lady.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  know  Chuck  Percy  and  his 
fine  family  for  a  great  many  years.  All 
of  them  in  this  tragic  hour  of  grief 
deserve  our  deepest  ssrmpathy. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself — and  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  this  Chamber  would 
like  to  do  the  same — with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

A  crime  of  this  magnitude,  as  dastardly 
as  it  was,  \s  hard  for  anyone  to  realize. 

Of  course,  I  know  words  are  very  little 
consolation  at  a  time  such  as  this — for  a 
man  and  his  family  when  they  lose  such 
a  lovely  young  woman  at  the  beginning 
of  her  adult  life.  It  Is  a  tragic  thing. 
I  can  only  say  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
Join  in  deepest  sympathy  to  this  fine 
family  in  their  grief  and  in  prayers  for 
this  lovely  child — the  victim  of  a  sense- 
less and  horrible  crime. 


MESSAGE  FBiOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  fro<a  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that   the   Senate   had   passed   without 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAICER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


THE  TRAGIC  DEATH  OF  VALERIE 
PERCY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NQchigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

The  Cleric  called  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  108)  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  and  to  authorize  appropriations 
therefor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WOLF  TRAP  FARM  PARK,  FAIR- 
PAX  COUNTY.  VA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3423)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf 
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Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HATiT..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOND  BORROWING  AUTHORITY- 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15953) 
to  amend  section  8  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  in- 
crease the  special  revenue  bond  borrow- 
ing authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  5-YEAR  HYDROLOGIC  STUDY  OP 
THE  DELMARVA  PENINSULA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2287)  to 
authorize  a  5-year  hydrologlc  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejnesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  aa  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  availability  of  fresh  water  sup- 
plies needed  to  meet  the  anticipated  future 
water  requirements  of  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula area,  and  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  most  effective  means  from  the  standpoint 
of  hydrologlc  feasibility  of  protecting  and 
developing  fresh  water  sources  so  as  to  insure. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate water  supplies  in  the  future.  In  car- 
rying out  such  study  and  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  the  Sec- 
retary shall — 

(1)  appraise  the  water  use,  requirements, 
and  trends,  and  determine  the  availability 
of  water  in  the  streams  and  underground 
sources  for  the  entire  peninsula; 

(2)  determine  the  depths,  thlclcnesses,  and 
permeabilities,  the  perennial  yield,  and  the 
recharge  characteristics  of  major  aquifers, 
and  the  quality  characteristics  to  t>e  expected 
from  each  such  major  aquifer; 

(3)  determine  with  respect  to  ground  water 
resources  the  continuity  and  extent  of  Im- 
portant waterbearing  formations; 

(4)  determine  the  yield  from  stream  sys- 
tems under  nattiral  flow  conditions  and  under 
varying  degrees  of  storage  and  the  amounts 
and  quality  of  waters  available  from  such 
systems  during  drought,  flood,  and  inter- 
mediate conditions; 

(5)  determine  whether  sea  water  has 
moved  Inland  into  heavily  pumped  coastal 
aquifers; 

(6)  give  special  consideration  to  conditions 
which  may  invite  the  Invasion  of  sea  water 
Into  fresh-water  supplies; 

(7)  compile  and  make  available  to  appro- 
priate State  and  local  officials  any  results  of 
this  study  and  Investigation  that  would  be 
appropriate  for  their  use  In  long-range  plan- 


ning, development,  and  management  of  water 
supplies; 

(8)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  using  any  Information 
and  data  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  study;  and 

(9)  consider  such  other  matters  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate  to  the  study 
and  investigation  herein  authorized. 

Sec.  2.  During  the  course  of  the  study  and 
Investigation  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  such  interim  reports 
as  the  Secretary  may  consider  desirable.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
not  more  than  six  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  and  each  department, 
bureau,  agency,  ix>ard.  commission,  office.  In- 
dependent establishment,  or  instrumentality 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics, to  the  Secretary  upon  bis  or  his 
designee's  request. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  other 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  now  en- 
g.^ged  in  comprehensive  planning  for  water 
resource  use  and  development  in  the  Del- 
marva Peninsula  area  by  making  available 
to  those  agencies  his  findings  and  to  cooper- 
ate with  those  agencies  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States  Water  Supply  Study  as  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  October  27,  1965  (79  SUt. 
1073). 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  svaa  of  $500,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  4,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  all  of 
section  5  and  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  other  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Geological  Survey  for  studies  and  activi- 
ties performed  under  its  general  authority." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2287,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
5-year  hydrologlc  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  through 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  an- 
other example  of  the  failure  to  recognize 
the  water  problems  of  the  East.  The 
bill  Is  now  before  us  in  the  form  of  emer- 
gency legislation. 

The  Delmarva  Peninsula  In  the  States 
of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  is 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  imder- 
ground  sources  to  meet  its  present  and 
future  water  needs.  Present  drought 
conditions  In  the  East  have  made  these 
underground  sources  subject  to  the  in- 


trusion of  sea  water.  Information  on  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  water  which 
can  be  safely  withdrawn  from  these  un- 
derground sources  without  contamina- 
tion is  extremely  lacking.  Presently,  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia are  conducting  detailed  studies  of 
local  water  supplies.  However,  these 
local  studies  do  not  eliminate  the  clear 
and  critical  need  for  a  regional  or  pe- 
ninsula study. 

The  comprehensive  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  to  determine  the 
availability  of  adequate  future  water 
supplies  requires  Federal  Interest  and 
action. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  2287. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2287 
is  similar  to  HJl.  9922,  which  I  Intro- 
duced and  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  also  similar  to  H.R.  13924,  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Downing]. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  a  geological 
survey,  to  make  a  hydrologlc  study 
coupled  with  an  investigation  of  the  Del- 
marva Peninsula.  The  purpose  is  to 
study  and  investigate  the  fresh  water 
resources  of  this  tristate  area. 

We,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
and  oUi."  neighbors  in  Delaware  and  Vir- 
ginia, comprising  the  people  of  Del- 
marva, depend  entirely  on  the  ground 
water  for  our  fresh  water  requirements. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain,  and 
because  our  geography  is  tidewater  in 
nature,  other  than  grotmd  water,  addi- 
tional fresh  water  resources  are  limited. 
In  addition  to  our  rapid  growth  of  pop- 
ulation, and  the  industrial  development 
which  we  are  now  experiencing  and 
which  will  inevitably  require  ever-in- 
creasing amounts  of  fresh  water,  the  de- 
mand for  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  boimds. 

TrsuUtionally,  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
has  been  an  area  of  low  population 
density.  This  situation  Is  changing  rap- 
idly. The  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  cross- 
ing at  Annapolis,  the  new  bridge-tunnel 
complex  linking  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  to  the  great  metropolitan  area 
of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport 
News,  as  well  as  a  new  north -south  dual 
highway  system,  linking  the  wh61e  shore 
and  beach  resorts  to  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Bal- 
timore, Washington,  Richmond,  and 
Norfolk,  all  provide  access  that  Is  chang- 
ing and  will  inevitably  continue  to 
change  the  face  of  our  land. 

New  Industry  is  moving  in  and  new 
techniques  of  agriculture  are  demand- 
ing greater  use  of  fresh  water.  His- 
torically, we  have  operated  under  the 
principle  that  our  grotmd  water  was  un- 
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Umlted.  Howevep,  in  many  areas  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula  daring  the  last  dec- 
ade, we  have  seen  a  substantial  drop  La 
the  fresh  water  table. 

It  is  time  that  more  Is  known  about 
our  fresh  water  stipply.  It  is  time  that 
we  plan  for  conservation  and  proper  use 
of  our  regional  water.  It  is  time  that 
we  make  available  full  technical  knowl- 
edge of  our  fresh  water  resources  to  local 
subdivisions  of  government  so  that  they 
can  plan  for  better  management  and 
more  careful  use  of  available  water  sup- 
plies. This  bill  U  drawn  to  do  exactly 
that.  : 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
complete  this  hj^drologic  study  and  in- 
vestigation within  a  period  of  5  years. 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make 
interim  reports,  which  may  be  desirable, 
to  the  President  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
submit  a  final  report  not  more  than  6 
years  from  the  d$te  of  enactment  of  this 
act.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  also  by 
section  3  of  thi$  legislation  to  involve 
such  other  executive  departments  and 
agencies  and  secure  from  them  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statis- 
tics for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
work;  and  is  authorized  further  to  co- 
operate with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  now  engaged  in  some  aspect  In 
planning  for  the!  use  of  fresh  water,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  the  resource 
in  the  Delmarva  {irea. 

This  bill  is  needed,  and  the  work  It 
Involves  Is  necessary  to  assist  those  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  Northeastern  UJS. 
water  supply  study  as  authorized  by  the 
act  of  October  27, 1965.  For  funding  this 
work,  the  bill  authorizes  the  sum  of 
$500,000.  In  the  funding  authorization, 
the  proviso  has  been  added  that  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  expenditure 
of  other  funds  a^ipropriated  to  the  geo- 
logical survey  fir  carrj^lng  out  studies 
and  activities  performed  under  its  gen- 
eral authority. 

In  sximmary,  )iere  is  a  case  of  stitch 
in  time,  saving  nine.  Here  is  a  case 
where  a  modest  investment  and  prior 
planning  could  pave  us  from  an  over- 
whelming futur©  expense  brought  about 
by  a  crisis  of  water  shortage,  when  and 
if  it  should  develop.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advUcd  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's pragram.  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  support  of  the 
needed  legislation 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  tlje  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to|  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

4> 


The  SPEAKER^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONNECTICUtt  RIVER  NATIONAL 
RECR^TION  AREA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3510)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
a  Coimecticut  River  National  Recreation 
Area,  in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Vem»nt,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  Hi  at  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudlc  e . 


CLAIMS  FROM  EXPLOSION  IN 
BOWIE  COUNTY,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2266)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  claims  re- 
sulting from  an  explosion  at  a  U.S. 
ordnance  plant  in  Bowie  County,  Tex., 
on  July  8.  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  bill  would  establish  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent in  settling  explosive  plant  disaster 
cases.  There  is  also  a  question  of  de- 
partmental objection  and  hence  con- 
forming to  the  House  rules  for  the  Con- 
sent Calendar.  There  have  been  similar 
Incidents.  I  wonder  if  the  proponent 
would  have  any  further  information? 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  familiar  with  the  execu- 
tive privilege  and  security  classification 
Involved  in  this  defense  installation,  but 
I  just  hate  to  see  such  a  precedent  es- 
tablished especially  with  no  cost  deter- 
minable at  this  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  for  yielding.  The  district  referred 
to  happens  to  be  the  district  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Dr.  Hall,  and  I 
hope  to  convince  Dr.  Hall  and  his  asso- 
ciates that  the  bill  Is  justified  and  when 
it  comes  up  next,  he  will  be  persuaded  not 
to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  amd  extend  my  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lone 
Star  Ammunition  Plant  is  a  Govern- 
ment-owned installation  located  in  Bowie 
Covmty,  Tex.,  near  the  city  of  Texar- 
kana.  Day  b  Zlmmermann,  Inc.  oper- 
ates the  plant  under  a  contract  with  the 
Government  to  load,  assemble,  and 
package  ammunition. 

On  July  8,  1963,  shortly  after  1  pjn., 
an  explosion  occurred  in  the  plant  In  a 
location  where  23  employees  were  work- 
ing. The  explosion  killed  1  individual 
and  injured  14  others.  Approximately 
40  other  employees,  including  persons 
who  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  injured 
individuals,  were  examined  and  treated 
for  shock  and  minor  injuries  resisting 
from  the  explosion  or  rescue  operations. 

This  is  a  situation  where  due  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  explosion,  the  facts 
of  the  matter  have  been  classified  as 
"secret  defense  information"  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  may  not  be  dis- 
closed. As  a  result,  any  recourse  the 
injived  psuiiies  might  have  for  an  action 
against  the  United  States  based  upon  the 
tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28.  or 
against  any  other  possible  defendant  on 


the  basis  of  tort  are  not  available.  The 
Justice  Department  has  made  specific 
reference  to  this  fact  in  its  report,  and 
stated  that  under  the  circumstances,  the 
Department  considers  legislative  relief 
to  be  the  only  equitable  and  fetisible 
alternative.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  recognizes  the  same  considera- 
tions in  its  report  and  phrased  its  con- 
clusion in  this  maimer: 

Considering  the  unfairness  to  the  claim- 
ants from  this  deprivation,  the  ultrahazard- 
ous  nature  of  the  activity,  the  clear  presence 
of  causation,  and  compassionate  considera- 
tions, the  Department  of  the  Army  would 
have  no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  bm. 

It  was  suggested,  therefore,  by  the  De- 
partment representatives,  to  the  attor- 
neys for  the  injured  employees,  that  re- 
lief be  sought  through  a  private  bill 
which  I  introduced.  HH.  2266.  and 
which  is  awaiting  House  action  in 
amended  form. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  will  provide  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  receive,  investi- 
gate, and  settle  claims  against  the  United 
States  based  upon  death  or  personal  in- 
jury suffered  in  this  explosion. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  noted 
that  this  bill  is  substantially  similar  to 
that  enacted  for  the  settlement  of  claims 
resulting  from  the  Texas  City  disaster. 

In  the  Texas  City  bill,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Congress  recognized  and  as- 
sumed Uie  compassionate  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  for  losses  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  explosion  and  fire  at 
Texas  City.  Tex.  The  bill.  H.R.  2266, 
contains  the  same  tjTJe  of  language.  The 
explosion  at  Texas  City  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  shipment  of  fertilizer 
which  was  a  part  of  a  Government-spon- 
sored program  and  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  vital  interest.  However,  in 
the  Texas  City  case,  the  parties  were  not 
foreclosed  from  presenting  their  cases  to 
court  as  they  are  in  the  explosion  which 
Is  referred  to  in  H  Jl.  2266. 

As  has  been  noted  very  clearly  in  both 
departmental  reports,  the  parties  in  this 
case  cannot  even  reach  the  trial  stage  of 
litigation  because  of  the  Imposition  of  se- 
curity restrictions.  In  other  words  it 
Is  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  there  be  no  disclosure  of  the  basic 
facts  concerning  the  explosion. 

Further,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, in  reporting  this  bill  favorably,  has 
observed  that  this  point  serves  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  very  apparent  in  this 
situation.  The  plant  was  involved  In 
furnishing  ammunition  to  the  United 
States  under  a  contract  arrangement 
whereby  a  private  corporation  operated 
a  Government  plant.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  apparent  that  there  is 
a  clear  basis  for  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nize a  moral  or  compassionate  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  compensate  the  persons  who  were  in- 
jured or  suffered  the  loss  of  a  loved  one 
as  the  result  of  the  explosion.  The  re- 
sults of  the  explosion  should  clearly  not 
be  imposed  upon  these  individuals,  and 
the  Texas  City  legislation  provides  a 
clear-cut  precedent  for  congressional  ac- 
tion.   In  this  connection  It  should  be 
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noted  that  the  Texas  City  legislation, 
Public  Law  378  of  the  84th  Congress, 
limited  the  amounts  paid  to  $25,000  as  to 
personal  injury  or  death  claims.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  recom- 
mended the  same  limitation  for  indi- 
vidual claims  in  this  legislation. 

Frankly,  such  an  amount  is  all  too 
Inadequate  for  some  of  the  injured  In- 
volved, however,  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none  and  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  2266  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  dis- 
trict that  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
there  has  been  a  similar  incident  with 
total  destruction,  but  not  security  classi- 
fied, and  there  has  been  no  call  for 
settling  it  at  Federal  expense.  I  will  be 
glad  to  await  the  insertion  in  the  Record 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  ably 
represents  this  district  that  he  refers  to. 
and  I  would  also  suggest  that  someone 
from  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  visit  with  me, 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, in  the  interim  of  the  next  2  weeks. 
I  am  conscious  of  the  referred-to  Texas 
city  disaster  cases  and  similar  legisla- 
tion, but  hasten  to  point  out  that  on 
final  reference  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
it  was  ruled  that  there  was  no  legal 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CITY  OP  UMATILLA,  OREG. 

The  CTerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  6103) 
for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Umatilla,  Oreg. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri whether  there  might  be  any  specific 
reason  for  the  reservation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  4,  the  adverse  position  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  modified.  It  says;  and  I 
am  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army: 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  In  this 
particular  Instance  a  question  of  equity  mt-y 
exist.  Should  the  Congress  so  determine, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  would  never- 
theless not  be  In  a  position  to  determine 
what  amount  of  payment.  If  any,  would  con- 
stitute an  equitable  settlement.  However. 
It  would  appear  that  an  appropriate  basis  for 
determination  of  an  eqiiltable  amount  might 
properly  be  one  which  leaves  the  bonded 
Indebtedness  of  the  city  In  the  same  posi- 
tion per  tax  unit  after  the  relocation  as 
before. 


The  committee  gave  full  consideration 
to  this  point,  and  in  their  judgment,  the 
settlement  does  meet  those  specifications 
by  the  corps  and  leaves  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  in  very  much  the 
same  position  per  tax  until  after  the  re- 
location as  before. 

I  would  hope,  having  met  the  criteria 
set  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  that  the 
bill  does  meet  the  requirements  for  con- 
sideration under  the  Consent  Calendar, 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  might  recon- 
sider and  withdraw  his  reservation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  assure  him  I  have  no  in- 
terest other  than  beneficial  for  or  in  the 
district  that  he  represents,  or  In  this 
project  in  particular.  I  assure  him  I 
want  to  see  equity  and  justice  done. 

The  sole  reason  for  the  request  that 
it  be  passed  over  without  prejudice.  Is 
because  of  the  opposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  a  whole  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  particular.  Thus 
it  does  not  conform  to  our  own  House 
rules  for  consideration  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

I  would  extend  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  the  same  reservation  that  I  ex- 
tended to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  the  prior  bill.  I  will  be 
glad  to  visit  with  him  in  the  next  2 
weeks,  before  the  next  Consent  Calen- 
dar. Inasmuch  as  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  and  particularly  inas- 
much as  I  have  submitted  a  new  bill  on 
land  acquisition  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  particular.  If  their  representative  will 
visit  with  me  or  give  me  a  statement  in 
the  meantime,  perhaps  this  can  be 
cleared  up.  In  the  meantime.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  renew  my  request  that  this 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  furnish  additional  Information 
to  answer  the  question  of  our  colleague 
from  Missouri  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  my  bill, 
H.R.  6103. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  bill 
claimed  damages  in  the  amount  of  $147,- 
600  caused  the  city  of  Umatilla,  Oreg.,  by 
the  construction  of  the  John  Day  Dam 
on  the  Columbia  River  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  This  figure  included  actual 
damages  to  the  city's  fiscal  system,  com- 
pensation for  the  value  of  streets  taken 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  other  in- 
tangible losses  suffered  by  the  city  of 
Umatilla  because  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  alleviate 
all  the  consequences  of  such  an  unusual 
acquisition.  Umatilla  is  a  commvmlty  of 
605  people.  The  city  had  financed  its 
water  and  sewer  facilities  through  the 
issuance  of  revenue  bonds.  These  bonds 
originally  totaled  over  $200,000.  When 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  acquired  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  assessed  valu- 
ation within  the  city  limits  and  precipi- 
tated the  departure  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  population,  the  remaining  citizens 
were  startled  to  discover  that  they  were 
obligated  to  pay  off  not  just  their  own 
share  of  the  revenue  bonds,  but  also  the 
amount.,  previously    allocable    to    their 


former  fellow  citizens.  Since  the  debt 
was  not  represented  by  a  Hen  against  the 
individual  properties,  the  Corps  deter- 
mined that  it  did  not  have  the  authority 
to  make  compensation.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  conceded  that  the  remaining 
citizens  of  Umatilla  were  obligated  to 
retire  the  bonded  Indebtedness,  and  rec- 
ognized that  a  question  of  equity  did 
exist.  The  Department  did  not,  however, 
recognize  an  obligation  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  compensate  the  city  for  the 
acquisition  of  streets  and  other  public 
property  which  was  not  being  replaced 
in  kind. 

Thus,  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Claims  revised  the  dollar  amount  In  the 
blU  to  comply  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Army. 

Those  recommendations  were  spelled 
out  quite  clearly  in  the  July  14  hear- 
ings on  the  bill,  at  which  Mr.  Mark 
Gumee,  Chief  of  the  Operations  Divi- 
sion, Directorate  of  Civil  Works,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  testified  in  behalf  of  the 
Army. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  offi- 
cial transcript,  page  23,  line  14: 

The  position  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  oppoeltlon  to  HJl.  6103  was  premised  on 
the  view  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
city  with  respect  to  Its  bonded  Indebted- 
ness should  not  be  substantially  Improved 
because  of  the  project  by  the  complete  re- 
tirement of  the  debt.  The  Secretary  did  rec- 
ognize that  the  Congress  might  wish  to  con- 
sider the  equity  of  making  the  per  unit  In- 
debtedness the  same  after  the  completion 
of   the  project  as   before. 

Page  27,  line  8: 

Mr.  McCloby.  As  I  Interpret  your  testi- 
mony, the  question  Is  as  to  the  amount,  and 
not  to  the  question  of  liability? 

Mr.  OxTRNEE.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  McClort.  It  Is  a  question  of  how  much 
this  committee  should  allocate  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  GuRNEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Page  25,  line  7: 

Mr.  Ashmore.  In  other  words,  you  are  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  bill,  but  you  are  saying  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  no  authority  to  bring  about  such 
an  equitable  adjustment,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  OiTRNEE.  We  believe  that  the  city  has 
suffered  a  loss  because  of  the  project.  We 
do  not  think  it  should  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  Indebtedness. 

Mr.  Ashmore.  Well,  what  should  it  be 
measured  against? 

Mr.  GiTRNEB.  We  think  that  the  per-unit 
indebtedness  should  be  the  same  after  the 
project  as  it  was  before. 

Page  34,  line  7,  in  answer  to  question 
from  Mr.  McClory  : 

Mr.  Gttrnee.  Of  course,  we  prepare  our 
statement  strictly  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
can  do  as  a  government  managing  agency. 

Now.  if  you  ask  us  to  evaluate  this  equity 
damage  which  we  admit  exists  but  for  which 
we  have  no  legal  recourse.  I  have  suggested 
to  you  the  possibility  of  evaluating  this 
equity  on  the  basis  of  a  per-unit  tax  In- 
debtedness. There  are  other  things  that  the 
committee  may  wish  to  consider  with  respect 
to  the  damages  to  city  that  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  counsel  you  on.  sir. 

One,  aa  Mr.  Uixman  has  already  said.  Is 
that  there  have  been  some  facility  provided 
by  the  city  for  which  they  have  not  been 
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reimbursed  and  fctt  which  they  caimot  be 
legally  reimbursed  1  >y  us. 

There  are  also  clftier  intangible  losses  to 
the  city  that  the  committee  may  wish  to 
consider,  but  which  cannot  consider.  They 
are  such  things  aa  the  business  losses  that 
have  occurred  by  I  the  fact  that  we  have 
bought  out  certain  industries  that  have 
seen  fit  not  to  relocHte  in  the  vicinity.  There 
are  those  losses  thai  have  resiilted  from  other 
people  moving  awajr  and  electing  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  aeitfng  their  property  and 
moving  to  an  entity  different  location. 

These  are  extremeily  difBcult  to  evaluate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  apparent 
from  this  testimpny  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  did  not  oppose  the  bill  in  its 
entirety — but,  in  fact,  agreed  that  the 
city  suffered  an  unusual  loss  for  which 
the  Government!  was  unable  to  make 
pajmient  under  Idxisting  authority.  In 
his  report  on  HiR.  6103,  the  Secretary 
of  Army  suggested  guidelines  for  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  compensation  that 
would  be  equitable,  and  the  committee 
accepted  those  guidelines  in  establish- 
ing the  amount  of  $50,000.  This  is  the 
amount  that  would  now  be  authorized  by 
the  amended  H.R.  6103. 

I  hope  this  will  clarify  the  stated  posi- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  see  fit  to  approve  this  measure 
of  justice  for  a  small  community  that 
suffered  serious  Bconomic  consequences 
as  a  result  of  a  I'ederal  project. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  dl^jection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST'  24, 
1935,  TO  REQUIRE  CERTAIN  CON- 
TRACTORS tVITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  prVE  AN  APFIDAVIT 
WITH  RESPEi3T  TO  PAYMENT  OP 
SUBCONTRACtTORS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4497) 
to  amend  the  ac^  of  August  24,  1935,  to 
require  certain  contractors  with  the 
United  States  to  kive  an  affidavit  with  re- 
spect to  payment  of  subcontractors. 

The  SPEAKEFi.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  I  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSI 


EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS  IN  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  15727) 
to  establish  rated  of  compensation  for 
certain  positions Iwlthln  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

There  being  m  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  15737 

Be  it  enacted  hy^  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  Sf  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congtgss  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  known  aa  the  "SmlUiaonian  In- 
stitution Ezecutivi!  Salary  Act". 


Sac.  2.  (a)  The  rate  of  compensation  for 
the  following  positions  within  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  shall  be  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  under  section  303(d)  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1904: 

(1)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science;  and 

(3)  Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and 
Art. 

(b)  The  rate  of  c(»npensatlon  for  the  fol- 
lowing positions  within  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution shall  be  the  rate  provided  for  level 
V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
under  section  303(e)  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Act  of  1964: 

(1)  Director.  United  States  National  Mu- 
seum;  and 

(2)  Director.  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal 
Observatory. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passea,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALE  OF  GRAIN  STORAGE 
FACILITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  12360) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
permit  the  sale  of  grain  storage  facilities 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALASKA  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  3421)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convey  certain  lands  and  improve- 
ments thereon  to  the  University  of 
Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  3421 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
determine  and  to  convey  by  quitclaim  deed 
and  without  consideration  to  the  University 
of  Alaska  for  public  purposes  aU  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  lands  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  including  Improvements 
thereon,  and  such  personal  property  as  may 
be  designated,  located  at  Palmer  and  Mata- 
nuska,  Alaska. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  the 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  THE  STATE 
OP  WYOMING 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (HH.  4429) 
to  provide  for  reimbursement  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  for  improvements 
made  on  certain  lands  in  Sweetwater 
Coimty,  Wyo.,  If  and  when  such  lands 
revert  to  the  United  States. 


Mr.  HATiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ANNUAL.  INSTEAD 
OF  QUARTERLY,. MEETINGS  OP  A 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9147) 
to  amend  sectipn  301  of  title  m  of  the 
act  of  August  14,  1946,  relating  to  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  national  advisory  commit- 
tee, to  provide  for  annutJ  meetings  of 
such  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  why  the  advisory  committee  is 
not  just  abolished  outright,  instead  of 
limiting  the  meetings  of  the  advisory 
committee  to  once  a  year  instead  of  quar- 
terly? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUDIT  OF  DISABLED  AMERICAN 
VETERANS  ACCOUNTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15358) 
to  amend  the  act  incorporating  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  armual  audit  of  their  accounts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  15358 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
9  of  the  Act  of  June  17,  1932,  as  amended 
(36  U.S.C.  901),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  The  said  corporation  shall  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  close  of  each  of  its 
fiscal  years  make  and  transmit  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  a  report  of  its  proceedings  fur 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Including  a  full, 
complete,  and  Itemized  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  whatever  kind,  which  report 
shall  be  duly  audited  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

"(2)  The  said  corporation  shall  annually 
reimburse  the  Comptroller  General  for  audit- 
ing Its  accounts,  and  the  sums  so  paid  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneoxis  receipts." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  vrlth  respect  to  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  after  "is  amended  by" 
insert  "(1)  inaertlng  "(a)'  immediately  after 
'Sec.  9.' and  (2)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill,  which  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, would  amend  the  act  incorporating 
that  organization  by  providing  that  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  shall  trans- 
mit each  year  after  the  close  of  each  of 
its  fiscal  years  a  report  of  its  proceedings 
Including  a  full,  complete,  and  itemized 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
whatever  nature  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  who  shall  audit 
such  report. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  shall 
reimburse  the  Comptroller  General  for 
auditing  this  report. 

While  not  specified  In  this  bill,  the 
Comptroller  General  would  make  avail- 
able the  results  of  his  audit  to  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  existing  law. 

There  would  be  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTABLISHINO  THE  PAST  AND 
PRESENT  LCXJATION  OP  A  CER- 
TAIN PORTION  OP  THE  COLO- 
RADO RIVER  FOR  CERTAIN  PUR- 
POSES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (Hit.  13955) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  grant  patents  to  certain  lands  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Color  of  Title  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  13966 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  upon 
application  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  laaue  a  patent  for 
any  lands  in  the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict (as  determined  by  such  district  from 
its  records),  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
enUtled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Issue  patents  for  lands  held 
under  color  of  title",  approved  December  22, 
1938,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1068-1068b), 
upon  a  finding  that  the  applicant  has  met 
the  requirements  of  said  "Color  of  Title  Act" 
(43  U3.C.  1068-1068b) :  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  not  deny  such  ap- 
pUcatlona  on  the  grounds  that  ( 1 )  any  claim 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  such 
lands  have  been  withdrawn  for  reclamation 
or  other  purposes,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  the 
predecessor  In  Interest  of  any  such  applicant 
may  have  held  such  land  as  part  of  a  tract  In 
excess  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  enlarge  upon,  diminish,  or 
otherwise  modify  the  rights  of  the  Palo 
Verde  Irrigation  District  In  and  to  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  as  set  forth  In  that 
certain  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District  dated 
February  7.  1933. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"That  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  any 
right.  Utie,  or  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  or  to  lands  in  the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District,  In  Riverside  County,  California, 
south  of  Bhrenberg  Bridge,  the  location  of 
the  Colorado  River  as  set  forth  between 
points  13  and  13.30  in  the  "Interstate  Com- 
pact Defining  the  Boundary  between  the 
States  of  Arizona  and  California"  (Statutes 
of  California,  1963.  chapter  969;  Arizona  Laws, 
1963,  chapter  77)  and  depicted  in  exhibit  A 
thereto,  is  hereby  recognized  as  the  present 
location  of  such  river  and  all  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  river  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  conclusively  presxuned 
to  be  accretive  changes." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13955,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
patents  to  certain  lands  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Color  of  Title  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
determine  the  right,  title  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
in  Riverside,  Calif. 

Prior  to  1935,  the  lower  Colorado  River 
was  a  constantly  shifting  stream  result- 
ing in  very  substantial  changes  in  the 
channel.  A  dispute  has  existed  since 
1962  between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  persons  claiming  ownership 
of  some  2,100  acres  lying  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Colorado  River  in  California. 
The  question  involved  is  whether  or  not 
these  changes  were  caused  by  accretion 
or  avxilsion. 

Detailed  records  of  the  river's  location 
were  not  kept  making  it  impossible  to 
say  with  any  certainty  the  exact  location 
of  the  boundary  between  Arizona  and 
California.  The  Interstate  compact  be- 
tween the  two  States  has  fixed  the 
boundary  and  midchannel.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
of  the  same  accord  and  believes  that 
adoption  of  the  midchaimel  line  for 
purposes  of  property  ownership  between 
the  private  claimants  and  the  United 
States  is  a  proper  and  fair  solution  under 
the  circumstances. 

This  solution  of  the  dispute  is  Justifi- 
able. The  committee  felt  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  no  claim  on  these  lands  were 
made  by  the  United  States  until  1962. 
Up  until  such  time  the  claimants  had 
exercised  quiet  and  peaceable  possession 
of  these  lands  for  more  than  40  years. 
They  or  their  predecessors  had  paid  real 
estate  taxes  on  these  lands  for  over  20 
years  to  the  coimty  of  Riverside,  Calif., 
and  expended  more  than  $1,500,000  to 
make  otherwise  wasteland  capable  of 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances and  the  long  period  of  intuition 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  contesting 
these  claims  of  ownership,  the  bill  H.R. 


13955  is  a  fair  and  equitable  solution  to 
the  dispute. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  HJl.  13955. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"A  bill  to  establish  the  past  and  pres- 
ent location  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Colorado  River  for  certain  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REPEALING    THE    "COOLY    TRADE* 
LAWS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  825)  to 
repeal  the  "cooly  trade"  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   825 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  1862  enacted  so- 
called  "cooly  trade"  legislation  prohibiting 
certain  activity  involving  the  procuring, 
transportation,  dlspoeitlon,  sale,  or  transfer 
of  persons  who  are  subjects  of  China,  Japan, 
or  of  any  other  oriental  country,  as  servants 
or  apprentices,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or 
labor;  and 

Whereas  the  circumstances  which  prompt- 
ed the  "cooly  trade"  legislation  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  prevalent,  and  changed 
social,  economic,  and  political  conditions 
here  and  abroad  have  rendered  that  legisla- 
tion archaic  and  anachronistic;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  existence  of  the 
"cooly  trade"  laws  is  inconsistent  with  laffer 
policies  of  the  Congress  under  which  other 
statutes  singling  out  oriental  peoples  have 
been  repealed  or  modified:  and 

Whereas  the  continued  existence  of  the 
term  "cooly"  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
is  an  unnecessary  and  disparaging  reminder 
of  a  past  historical  period  which  may  cause 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  present  relation- 
ships between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peoples  of  oriental  countries:  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
2158-2163,  Revised  Statutes,  and  sections  I. 
2,  and  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1875  (ch.  141. 
18  Stat.  477)  (8  U.S.  Code  331-339),  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  825,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  "cooly"  trade  laws.  I  intro- 
duced this  legislation,  the  enactment  of 
which  is  long  overdue. 

The  so-called  cooly  trade  laws  were 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1862  and  1875  to 
correct  the  then  widespread  practice  of 
exploiting  persons  of  oriental  descent, 
particularly  Chinese  and  Japanese,  in 
connection  with  their  procurement 
abroad  for  Importation  into  the  United 
States  to  be  held  in  service  as  servants 
or  apprentices.  Criminal  sanctions  were 
Imposed  on  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  such  practice.  These  laws  have  re- 
mained in  our  statute  books  to  this  day. 

However  commendable  they  may  have 
been  at  one  time,  these  laws  are  obsolete 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  of  no 
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effect  under  toda:'*s  enlightened  social, 
economic,  and  political  conditions.  In 
addition,  the  word  "cooly"  carries  an  un- 
fortunate coimotartion  in  the  Far  East, 
a  fact  which  it  would  appear  we  are  de- 
liberately ignoring  as  we  perpetuate 
these  laws  in  our  statute  books. 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  fiir  East  and  its  large 
population  of  Asiin  descent,  is  perhaps 
more  sensitive  thfiti  any  other  area  of 
the  country  to  thje  situation  which  ex- 
ists as  a  result  oif  these  laws.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  825  would  remove  a  pos- 
sible source  of  public  misunderstanding 
and  promote  better  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Asian  coimtrles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  unanimous  vote 
in  favor  of  the  bill  now  on  the  floor. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  llihe  table. 


AMENDING  THE  JUDICIAL  CODE  TO 
PERMIT  INDIAN  TRIBES  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN CIVIL  ACTIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
DISTRICT  COPRTS  WITHOUT  RE- 
GARD TO  THE  $10,000  LIMITATION, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Clerk  callej]  the  bill  (S.  1356)  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Code  to  permit  In- 
dian tribes  to  maintain  civil  actions  in 
Federal  district  courts  without  regard  to 
the  $10,000  limitation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr;  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
Imou."!  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thQ  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  otijiection. 


tobjiect 


credited  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  A  conveyance  of  the  federally  owned 
lot  shall  eliminate  it  frcxn  the  park. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZINO  tHE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTEUIOtl  TO  CONVEY  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
MAINE  TO  THE  MOUNT  DESERT 
ISLAND  REGIONAL  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT I 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  3261)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Maine  to  the  Mount  Desert  Island  Re- 
gional School  District. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  fjollows: 

^.  3261 
Be  it  enacted  b|  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  4/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  the 
Mount  Desert  Islan^. Regional  School  District 
in  the  State  of  Mala*  a  portion  of  the  Acadia 
National  Park,  foraierly  owned  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Junior,  comprising  approxi- 
mately sixty-six  acres  (lot  354),  and  In  ex- 
change therefor  the  Secretary  may  accept 
from  said  school  dietrlct  any  property  which 
in  his  judgment  Is  suitable  for  addition  to 
the  park.  The  values  at  the  properties  so 
exchanged  either  ahall  be  approximately 
equal,  or  if  they  are  not  approximately  equal 
the  values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary 
as  the  circumstances  require.  Any  cash 
payment  received  Pf  the  Secretary  shall  b« 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUC3 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  385] 

Albert  Oreen,  Oreg.  Monagan 

Andrews.  Ortder  Morrison 

Glenn  Gumey  Mosher 

Arends  Hagan,  Ga.  Murray 

Ashbrook  Halleck  Nelsen 

Ashley  Halpern  O'Brien 

Asplnall  Hanna  CNeUl.  Mass. 

Bandstra  Hansen,  Idaho  Ottinger 

Belcher  Hawkins  Pool 

BeU  Hicks  PoweU 

Blatnlk  HoUaeld  PurceU 

BoUing  Howard  Rees 

Brock  Hull  Relnecke 

Broomfleld  Hungate  ResiUck 

Brown,  Calif.  Huot  Robiaon 

Buchanan  Irwin  Rodmo 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Johnson,  Pa.  Rogers,  Fla. 

Callaway  Jones,  Ala.  BoncaUo 

CartM  Jones,  N.C.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Celler  Keith  Roudebush 

Chelf  KeUy  Roybal 

Colmer  King,  N.T.  Rumsfeld 

Conyers  Kluczynskl  Schialer 

Corbett  Krebs  Scott 

Corman  Landrum  Senner 

Cramer  long.  La.  Slsk 

Davis,  Oa.  McClory  Smith,  Va. 

Dickinson  McDowell  Stephens 

Dlggs  McEwen  Sweeney 

Dorn  McMillan  Thompson,  N  J. 

Duncan.  Oreg.  McVlcker  Todd 

Dwyer  MacOregor  ToU 

Dyal  Machen  Trimble 

Bdwards,  Ala.  Mackle  Walker,  Miss. 

Svans,  Colo.  Martin,  Ala.  White,  Idaho 

Farbst^n  Martin,  Mass.  WldnaU 

Pino  Martin.  Nebr.  WiUla 

Fisher  Mathlas  Wilson, 

Flood  May  Charles  H. 

Flynt  Mlnlsh  Wright 

Fulton,  Tenn.  Mlse  Wyatt 

Gray  Moeller 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  308 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


other  purposes,  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  19,  after  "dlsabiUties"  In- 
sert "if  they  enlisted  before  July  4,  1946, 
and". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  AND  EXPANSION  OP 
THE  PROGRAM  OP  GRANTS-IN- 
AID  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES  FOR  THE  HOSPITAL- 
IZATION OP  CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  16330) , 
to  provide  for  extension  and  expansion 
of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  certain  veterans,  and  for 


PICTURED  ROCKS  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE,  MICH. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (HJl.  8678)  to  establish  In  the 
State  of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  8678 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  for  the  benefit,  Inspiration, 
education,  recreational  tise,  and  enjoyment 
of  the  public  a  significant  portion  of  the 
diminishing  shoreline  of  the  United  States 
and  its  related  geographic  and  scientific  fea- 
tures, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  au- 
thorized to  take  appropriate  action,  as  herein 
provided,  to  establish  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  comprising  that  particu- 
lar land  and  water  depicted  on  the  map 
Identified  as  "Proposed  Pictured  Rocks  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  National  Park  Service,  Bound- 
ary Map,  NL-PR-7001A,  JtUy  1966."  which  U 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  office  of  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  hereby 
designated  for  establishment  as  the  Pictured 
Rocks  National  Lakeshore.  An  exact  copy 
of  such  map  shall  be  filed  for  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  within  thirty  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage 
within  the  t>oundaries  of  the  area  which  In 
his  opinion  is  efficiently  administrable  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall  establish 
the  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  by 
publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  Advisory 
Commission.  Said  commission  shall  termi- 
nate ten  years  after  the  date  the  lakeshore 
Is  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  niade  by  the  county  in 
which  the  lakeshore  is  situated; 

(2)  Two  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  and 

(3)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman.  Any  vacancy  In 
the  conunission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 
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(d)  Membcn  of  tb«  commlaslon  shall 
serve  without  compexisatlon  as  such.  Tlie 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  commission  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  I^kesbore. 

Sxc.  S.  In  administering  the  lakeshore  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  hunting  and  fishing 
on  lands  and  waters  under  his  Jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Michigan.  The 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Conservation,  may  desig- 
nate zones  and  establish  periods  where  and 
when  no  bunting  shall  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  The  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultation  with  Sw.ch  depart- 
ment. Issue  regulations,  consistent  ^ith  this 
section,  as  he  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  administration,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  XJB.C. 
1  et  seq.) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  re- 
lating to  the  areas  administered  and  super- 
vised by  the  Secretary  through  the  National 
Park  Service;  exce^  that  authority  other- 
wise available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  con- 
■ervation  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds 
such  authority  will  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  administration,  protectloti,  and 
development  of  the  lakeshore,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  Implement  a  land  and 
water  use  management  plan,  which  shall  In- 
clude specific  provision  for — 

( 1 )  development  of  facilities  to  provide  the 
benefits  of  public  recreation.  Including  a 
scenic  shoreline  drive; 

(2)  protection  of  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment; and 

(3)  such  iHt>tectlon,  management,  and 
utilization  (subject  to  the  provisions  oi  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  of  this  Act)  of  renewable 
natural  reeoivces.  Including  forage  and  for- 
est products,  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary Is  consistent  with,  and  does  no-;  sig- 
nificantly Impair  public  recreation  and  pro- 
tection of  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic  fea- 
tures contributing  to  public  enjoyment. 

Sac.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  any  governmental 
Jurisdiction  In  the  SUte  of  Michigan  from 
assessing  taxes  upon  any  Interest  In  real  es- 
tate retained  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act  to  the  owner  of  such 
Interest. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  limitations,  conditions,  and 
restrictions  imposed  by  this  Act,  to  acquire 
the  land,  water,  and  other  property,  and  Im- 
provements thereon,  and  any  interests  there- 
in (Including  easements)  within  the  bound- 
ary described  In  section  2  of  this  Act  by 
donation,  purchsise  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency,  exchange,  or  condemnation;  except 
that  such  authority  to  acquire  by  condemna- 
tion shall  be  exercised  only  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  specifically  authorized  In 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  thu  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  Immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  an  Individual  owning 
property  within  the  lakeshore  to  sell  such 
property  to  the  Secretary.  In  considering 
any  such  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  any  hardship  to  the  owner 
which  might  result  from  any  undue  delay  In 
acquiring  his  property. 


(c)  Any  property  or  Interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  any  poli- 
tical subdivisions  thereof,  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation.  Notwithstanding  any  oth- 
er provision  of  law,  any  Federal  property 
located  within  such  area  may,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency  having  custody  there- 
of, be  transferred  without  consideration  to 
the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  use  by  him  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  acquire  property  through 
negotiation  and  purchase.  Where  agreement 
Is  not  reached  and  condeoxnatlon  proceedings 
are  filed,  the  owner  of  such  property  shall  be 
paid  the  fair  market  value  thereof  as  deter- 
mined in  such  proceedings. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  condemnation  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable 
title,  free  of  any  and  all  encumbrances. 

(f)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  within 
the  area  designated  by  section  2  of  this  Act 
for  inclusion  In  the  lakeshore,  and  In  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  State 
of  Bfichlgan  which  he  classifies  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  disposal.  The  values 
of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either  shall 
be  approximately  equal  or.  If  they  are  not 
approximately  equal,  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  The  area  hereinafter  described 
In  subsection  (b)  of  l^bls  section  Is  hereby 
established  as  an  Inland  buffer  zone  In  order 
to  stabilize  and  protect  the  existing  char- 
acter and  uses  of  the  lands,  waters,  and 
other  properties  within  such  zone  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  setting  of  the 
shoreline  and  lakes,  protecting  the  water- 
sheds and  streams,  and  providing  for  the 
fullest  economic  utilization  of  the  renewa- 
ble resources  through  sustained  yield  timber 
management  and  other  resource  manage- 
ment compatible  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "Inland 
buffer  zone"  means  that  part  of  the  lake- 
shore  delineated  as  such  on  the  map  iden- 
tified as  "Proposed  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  National  Park  Service,  Boundary 
Map,  NL-PR-7100A,  July,  1966".  The  Sec- 
retary shall  file  the  map  with  the  Office  of 
the  Federal  Register,  and  It  may  also  be 
examined  In  the  Offices  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  be  prohibited 
from  acquiring  by  condemnation  any  (1) 
improved  property  within  the  Inland  buffer 
Bone,  or  (2)  property  within  the  inland  buf- 
fer zone  during  all  times  when.  In  his  judg- 
ment, such  property  Is  being  used  (A)  for 
the  growing  anU  harvesting  of  timber  under 
a  Bclentiflc  program  of  selective  cutting  and 
forest  management,  or  (B)  for  commercial 
purposes.  If  such  commercial  pur|>ose8  are 
the  same  such  purposes  for  which  such  prop- 
erty is  being  used  on  December  31,  1964,  so 
long  as  the  use  of  such  Improved  or  other 
property  would  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  such  use  does  not  impair  the  use- 
fulness and  attractiveness  of  the  lakeshore. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "Improved 
property"  shall  mean  any  one-family  dwell- 
ing on  which  construction  was  begun  before 
December  31,  1964,  together  with  so  mu<di 
on  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  sit- 
uated (such  land  being  In  the  same  owner- 
ship as  the  dwelling)  as  shall  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling. 

Sec  II.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  Im- 
proved property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  to 
such  acquisition,  retain,  for  a  term  of  not  to 


exceed  twenty-five  years,  or  for  a  term  end- 
ing at  the  death  of  such  owner  or  owners,  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  prop- 
erty for  any  residential  purpose  which  Is  not 
incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
or  which  does  not  impair  the  usefulness  and 
attractiveness  of  the  area  designated  for  in- 
clusion. The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  the  value  of  the  property  on  the  date 
of  such  acquisition,  less  the  value  on  such 
date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner. 
Where  any  such  owner  retains  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such  right 
during  its  existence  may  be  conveyed  or 
leased  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thfc  section. 

(b)  Any  deed  or  other  Instnmient  used 
to  transfer  title  to  property,  with  respect  to 
which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  is  re- 
tained under  this  section,  shaU  provide  that 
such  property  shall  not  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose which  Is  incompatible  with  purposes 
of  this  Act,  or  which  Impairs  the  usefulness 
and  attractiveness  of  the  lakeshore  and  if- It 
should  be  so  used,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
authority  to  terminate  such  right.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  exercises  his  power  of 
termination  under  this  subsection  he  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  of  the  right  terminated 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  that  portion 
of  such  right  which  remained  unexpired  on 
the  date  of  such  termination. 

(c)  Any  land  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  on  which  there  is  situated  a 
cottage  or  hunting  lodge  which,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964,  was  under  lease  to  any  lessee  or 
lessees  shall,  if  such  lease  Is  in  effect  on  the 
date  such  land  is  so  acquired,  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  subject  to  such  leas-  and 
the  right  of  such  lessee  or  lessees  to  continue 
using  the  property  covered  by  such  lease  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  such  lease,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  Into 
a  lease  with  such  lessee  or  lessees  authoriz- 
ing them  to  continue  using  such  cottage  or 
lodge  (as  the  case  may  be)  for  a  term  of  not 
to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  or  for  a  term 
ending  at  the  death  of  such  lessee  or  lessees, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  township  or  county  In  or  adjacent  to 
the  lakeshore  affected  by  this  Act,  assist  and 
consult  with  the  appropriate  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  such  township  or  county  In  es- 
tablishing zoning  bylaws.  Such  assistance 
may  include  payments  to  the  county  or 
township  for  technical  aid. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
interested  person  requesting  the  same  a  cer- 
tificate indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  has  been  prohibited 
from  acquiring  by  condemnation  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  this  Act,  that  such 
authority  Is  prohibited  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Sec.  14.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  *6,873,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  land  in 
connection  with,  and  not  more  than  $6,348.- 

000  for  development  of,  the  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers],  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  l£  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  House  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  regard 
to  H.R.  8678 — a  bill  introduced  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentlet&an  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Clevengek]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl,  8678  calls  for  the 
creation  of  the  Picti^red  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore.  It  is  one  of  three  lakeshore 
proposals  which  the  jiommlttee  is  recom- 
mending for  the  Gneat  Lakes  area  this 
year.  The  two  others  which  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  are  the  Indiana 
Ehines  National  Lieikeshore  and  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dune4  National  Lakeshore 
in  Michigan. 

In  1962,  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  report  indi- 
cated that  the  wise  [development  of  our 
shorelines — on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  tuid 
gulf  coasts,  as  well  as  on  the  Great 
Lakes — is  a  flrst-ordjeo-  need.  Since  that 
exhaustive  and  con^ructive  study  was 
conducted,  the  Congress  has  made  a 
major  effort  to  fill  ibe  void.  Until  this 
year,  however,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
work  into  an  orderlM  park  program  the 
proposals  for  the  iDreat  Lakes  area. 
Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  begin  to 
meet  these  immediate  recreational  needs 
for  the  millions  of  people  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area — and  in  a  larger  sense,  the 
great  national  demaaid  for  more  outdoor 
natural  and  recreational  areas. 

While  the  proposed  Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore  is  not  as  immedi- 
ately accessible  as  jtjhe  other  lakeshore 
proposals  being  repommended  by  the 
committee,  it  is  reasonably  accessible  to 
the  millions  of  peo|>le  living  in  Detroit, 
Lansing,  and  Grand  Rapids  and  it  is  not 
too  far  from  Chicago,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  Duluth.  T 

This  area  will  niAke  sm  outstanding 
contribution  to  thej  national  park  sys- 
tem. Having  visited  it,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Recreation,  I  can  attest  to  its  scenic  val- 
ues and  to  its  virtually  untouched  natu- 
ral state.  For  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  67,000  acres  of  heavily 
forested  land  and  unspoiled  lakefront,  as 
well  as  6,320  acres  lOf  water  surface  on 
Lake  Superior,  the  $13  million  invest- 
ment will  be  money  I  well  spent.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  tjhere  is  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  cooperatiOTt  between  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  ajnd  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  interests. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  add  thts  truly  outstanding, 
unspoiled  scenic  ai'Ca  to  the  national 
park  system  without  great  controversy 
and  with  a  relatitely  modest  Federal 
investment.  i 

I  want  to  point  ou|t,  also,  that  the  work- 
ing relationships  wilih  the  Cleveland  Cliffs 
Iron  Co.,  which  owns  a  large  timber  op- 
eration in  the  area,bave  been  exception- 
ally harmonious.  Present  plans  for  the 
area  contemplate  a  cooperative  program 
demonstrating  to  th«  public  the  methods 
and  benefits  of  resburce  utilization  and 
management.  Thi4  Mnd  of  cooperation 
can  be  educationally  beneficial  and  is 
certainly  to  be  comiitended  as  in  the  best 
public  interest,        | 

The  purpose  of  tuiis  bill,  as  stated  in 
H.R.  8678,  is  "to  p^fserve  for  the  bene- 
fit, inspiration,  edtacation,  recreational 
use  and  enjoymenti  of  the  public  a  sig- 
nificant portion  ^  the  diminishing 
shoreline  of  the  United  States  and  its  re- 
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lated  geographic  and  scientific  features." 
To  meet  all  of  these  equally  important 
objectives  and  to  make  the  legislation 
conform  to  past  practices  and  policies, 
the  committee  is  recommending  substi- 
tuted language  which  has  made  possible 
the  generally  favorable  climate  for  this 
legislation. 

One  of  the  most  important  differences 
between  HJR.  8678,  as  introduced,  and 
the  bill,  as  reported,  involves  section 
8<f),  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
objected  to  the  provisions  which  permit- 
ted owners  of  commercial  forest  lands 
within  the  lakeshore  to  obtain,  at  their 
option,  title  to  equally  valuable  timber- 
lands  in  specified  areas  of  the  national 
forests  rather  than  making  a  money 
payment.  To  overcome  this  objection, 
the  committee  eliminated  the  exchange 
authority  except  with  regard  to  the  sur- 
plus lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
which  are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Another  recommended  revision  In- 
volves the  condemnation  authority  of  the 
Secretary.  This  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  ac- 
quire property  by  negotiation  and  pur- 
chase, but  in  the  shoreline  zone,  de- 
scribed In  the  report,  condemnation 
would  be  available  as  an  alternative. 
Improved  properties  and  qualifsring  tim- 
berlands  in  the  buffer  zone  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  condemnation 
authority.  In  addition.  State-owned 
lands  would  not  be  subject  to  condemna- 
tion— the  bUl  provides  that  such  lands 
can  be  acquired  by  donation  only. 

In  accordance  with  similar  provisions 
in  other  bills,  the  committee  recommends 
that  hunting  and  fishing  be  permitted 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  Michigan. 

Finally,  as  is  customary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  imdertaking.  Under  section 
14  of  the  bill,  we  establish  that  limit  at 
$13,223,000  for  both  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  affords 
the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  protect 
an  area  with  an  excellent  combination 
of  natural  and  recreational  values  of  ex- 
ceptional quality.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  authorization  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks  National  Lakeshore  at  this  time 
will  help  to  prevent  the  Congress  from 
being  pressed  and  plagued  with  a  future 
campaign  to  rescue — at  much  greater  ex- 
pense— this  beautiful  area  for  its  outdoor 
values. 

Speaking  for  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  HJ%.  8678.  as 
amended,  to  the  House  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  and  urge  the 
passage  of  HJl.  8678,  a  bill  to  establish 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  the  Pictured 
Rocks  National  Lakeshore. 

This  proposed  national  lakeshore  will 
contain  67,000  acres  of  scenic  and  rec- 
reational lands  extending  some  39  miles 
along  Lake  Superior  in  Alger  County  be- 
tween Munlsing  and  Grand  Marais  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Michigan's  Upper 
Peninsula.    It  is  estimated  that  the  pro- 


posed lakeshore  lies  within  a  1-day  drive 
of  40  million  people  and  will  attract  at 
least  1  million  visitors  aimuaUy  within 
10  years. 

The  national  lakeshore  will  contain 
6,320  acres  of  water  surface  and  Includes 
two  district  zones  or  units.  One  zone  is 
the  shoreline  zone  along  the  edge  of  Lake 
Superior  of  27,500  acres  comprising  most 
of  the  scenic  and  recreational  features  of 
the  national  lakeshore.  The  second 
unit  is  an  inland  buffer  zone  of  39,500 
acres,  chiefly  a  protective  area  to  stabi- 
lize and  protect  the  existing  character 
and  uses  of  lands,  waters  and  other  fea- 
tures. Within  this  buffer  zone  continued 
timl)er  harvesting  under  sound,  con- 
trolled renewal  resource  techniques  will 
be  permitted  along  with  recreational  use. 
The  shoreline  or  primary  recreation 
zone  contains  three  major  features — ^the 
Pictured  Rocks,  Beaver  Basin,  and  the 
Grand  Sable  Banks  and  Dunes.  The  Pic- 
tured Rocks  display  some  of  the  most 
unique  and  picturesque  scenery  to  be 
found  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  These 
Pictured  Rocks  are  multicolored  sand- 
stone cliffs  from  50  to  200  feet  high  which 
stretch  for  15  miles  along  the  shoreline, 
together  with  beach  and  wilderness 
areas. 

Beaver  Basin  Is  a  huge  amphitheater 
enclosed  In  a  semicircle  by  an  escarp- 
ment which  was  the  shoreline  of  sm  an- 
cient glacial  lake  containing  the  fore- 
most natural  and  ecological  unit  of  the 
proposed  lakeshore. 

The  next  feature  of  the  shoreline  zone 
Is  the  Grand  Sable  Bank,  composed  of 
ancient  lake  bed  sands  and  glacial  till 
averaging  more  than  200  feet  in  height 
and  topped  by  the  Grand  Sable  Dunes,  an 
outstanding  scenic  landmark. 

A  scenic  road  with  23  stops  including  a 
visitor's  center,  overlooks,  contact  sta- 
tions, campgrounds,  picnic  areas,  beach 
and  dune  access,  nature  trails,  loop  trails, 
and  interpretive  markers  will  provide 
visitors  the  principal  means  of  enjoying 
the  shoreline  zone.  A  trail  system  will 
also  provide  opportunities  for  campers 
and  hikers. 

The  proposed  lakeshore^wlll  encom- 
pass many  small  lakes  and  ponds,  three 
waterfalls,  miles  of  cascading  streams 
and  quiet  pools,  and  two  large  inland 
lakes.  Together  with  its  striking  geologi- 
cal features,  the  proposed  lakeshore  area 
possesses  opportunities  to  satisfy  nearly 
every  type  of  outdoor  recreation  desired 
In  both  winter  and  summer  seasons. 

The  estimated  cost  of  land  acquisition 
for  this  national  lakeshore  will  be  $6,875,- 
000  and  $6,348,000  for  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  Pictured 
Rocks  National  Lakeshore  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  unspoiled  scenic 
beauty,  combining  unusual  topography 
and  unique  ecology.  Establishment  of 
this  proposed  lakeshore  will  provide  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  natlonsJ  parks 
system.  I  urge  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended and  HH.  8678  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  bill  is  going  to  cost  %\ZV2  million  or 
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thereabouts,  and  $422,000  a  year,  in  per- 
petuity, to  maintain  this  park? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    This  Is  about  correct. 

Mr.  GR06S.  And,  this  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  President  Is  calling  for 
prudence  In  spending? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Oiossl,  that  the  executive  fLads 
itself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  C>n 
the  one  hand  it  sends  to  our  committse 
bills  asking  for  authorizations.  This  is 
one  of  those  bills.  He,  then,  tunis 
around  and  says  to  the  press  that  lie 
wants  to  have  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  have  it  boiA 
ways. 

We,  being  a  legislative  committee,  have 
taken  him  at  his  word  and  we  have  n:- 
ported  out  of  the  committee  a  good  bill. 

liir.  QROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Uie 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  yie.d 
furttier,  would  the  gentleman  think  thiit 
the  President  wiU  veto  this  bill? 

ISi.  SAYLOR.  I  do  not  think  he  w:ill 
veto  this  bllL 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Uie 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  so  he  ccjx 
again  blame  the  Congress  for  being 
spendthrift? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  aU  probability  tlie 
gentleman  will  find  that  you  may  get 
blamed.  However,  the  gentleman  and 
the  Congress  can  always  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  it  was  at  the  request  of  tlie 
executive  that  this  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  vote  against  this  bill  and,  at 
least,  as  far  as  the  Individual  Member  is 
concerned,  take  himself  off  the  horns 
of  the  dilemma. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No;  we  can  leave  tlie 
President  on  the  horns  of  the  dilemma 
so  he  has  the  choice  of  vetoing  the  bill 
or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  bill 
should  pass.  I  think  this  legislation  Is 
worthy  of  enactment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  thinks  that  with  the  war 
going  on  that  this  is  a  priority  xintll  the 
President  declares  an  emergency  with 
respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  say  that  that 
would  be  a  proper  procedure  to  follow 
since  he  has  not  said  so  yet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  thought 
that  was  the  intent  of  the  President's 
message  which  was  delivered  to  Congress 
a  week  ago  last  Thursday. 

Bdr.  SAYLOR.  Well,  there  has  been 
no  formal  declaration  of  war  as  yet,  al- 
though It  may  be  his  Intent. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  have  been  the  sponsor  of 
this  legislation  together  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Todd]. 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  House 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
67,000-acre  area  on  Lake  Superior  as  a 
national  lakeshore,  in  order  to  preserve 
and  develop  for  public  recreational  use 
and  enjoyment  a  39-mile  portion  of  our 
Great  Lakes  shoreline.  Located  in  Alger 
County,  on  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula, 
the  proposed  national  lakeshore  lies  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Munislng  and  Gnuid 
Marals,  and  is  within  1  day's  drive  of  the 
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great  metropolitan  centers  of  Detroit, 
Lansing,  Grand  Rapids,  Chicago,  and 
Duluth. 

Tlie  most  outstanding  features  in  this 
area  are  the  many-colored  sandstone 
clifTs  v^ch  overlook  Lake  Superior  from 
heights  of  50  to  200  feet.  These  are  the 
Pictiired  Rocks  from  whence  the  area 
got  its  name.  Also  Included  are  a  nat- 
ural wilderness  area,  called  the  Beaver 
Basin,  and  the  200-foot-hlgh  Grand 
Sable  Dunes. 

The  area  is  Ideally  suited  for  many 
types  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  will  be 
developed  with  facilities  for  camping  and 
hiking.  To  fully  interpret  the  beauty  of 
this  area,  a  scenic  drive  will  be  con- 
structed the  length  of  the  shore,  with 
parking  overlooks  and  exhibits  along  the 
way. 

This  shoreline  area  was  first  Identified 
in  1959  by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
its  Great  Lakes  shoreline  recreation  area 
survey,  and  the  area  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  bills  in  prior  Congresses.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  the  work  they  have 
done  to  bring  the  bill  before  us  today. 
Members  visited  the  area  in  October 
last  year  and  saw  for  themselves  the 
scenic  beauty  and  the  recreation  poten- 
tial. They  took  testimony  from  land- 
owners and  State  and  local  ofBcials  In 
order  to  make  a  full  and  complete  rec- 
ord. The  bill  before  us  reflects  the 
careful  consideration  which  was  given 
that  record  by  the  committee.  It  also 
reflects  the  efforts  of  all  parties — the 
major  landowners,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  the  towns  of  Munislng 
and  Grand  Marais — to  recognize  and  re- 
solve conflicting  interests. 

The  concept  embodied  in  the  reported 
bill  Is  somewhat  different  from  other 
seashore  and  lakeshore  bills  that  have 
come  before  the  House,  in  that  it  estab- 
lishes an  area  consisting  of  two  zones — 
a  shoreline  zone  and  an  Inland  buffer 
zone.  The  shoreline  zone  will  be  ac- 
quired, preserved,  and  developed  for 
public  recreation.  The  inland  buffer 
zone,  however,  can  remain  in  private 
ownership  so  long  as  the  owner  con- 
tinues to  use  it  for  sustained-yield  forest 
management.  The  two-zone  concept 
will  assure  a  protective  buffer  around 
the  public-use  shoreline  area. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been 
adopted  in  recent  major  recreation  area 
bills.  The  bill  permits  homeowners 
whose  property  is  acquired  to  remain 
for  up  to  25  years  or  for  life,  at  their 
election.  It  provides  for  hunting  and 
fishing  under  State  law.  To  assure  local 
participation  in  the  plans  for  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
advisory  commission  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  moUon  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH.  8678,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 


order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  247,  nays  70,  not  voting  115. 
as  follows: 
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YEAS— 347 

Abbltt 

Oarmatz 

Patman 

Abernethy 

Oettys 

Patten 

Adair 

Olalmo 

Pelly 

A<lftin» 

Olbbons 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

OUbert 

Perkins 

Anderson,  ni. 

OllUgan 

Phllhin 

AnderBon, 

Oonzales 

Pickle 

Tenn. 

OoodeU 

Pike 

Annunzlo 

Orabowskl 

Poage 

Aahley 

Green,  Pa. 

PoweU 

Asbmore 

Orelgg 

Price 

Ayrea 

GrUBths 

Puclnskl 

Baring 

Grover 

Qule 

Barren 

Oubaer 

Race 

Battln 

Hagen,  Calif. 

RandaU 

Beckwortb 

Hamilton 

Redim 

Bennett 

Banley 

Reld,i«.T. 

Berry 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Relfel 

Bingham 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Reuse 

Boggs 

Hardy 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Boland 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Bolton 

Hathaway 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brademaa 

Hays 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Brooka 

H«bert 

Roberta 

Burke 

Hechler 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Burleson 

HeUtoekl 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Ronan 

Burton,  Utah 

Herlong 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Roeentbal 

CabeU 

Hutchinson 

RostenkowaU 

CaUan 

Icbord 

Rousb 

Cameron 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Carey 

Satterfleld 

Casey 

Jennings 

Cederberg 

Johnson.  Calif 

St.  Ong* 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Saylor 

CUrk 

Karsten 

Scheuer 

Clausen. 

Karth 

Schmldbauser 

DonH. 

Kastenmeler 

Secrest 

Cleveland 

Kee 

Selden 

Clevenger 

Keogh 

Shipley 

Cohelan 

King,  Caaf . 

Sickles 

Oonte 

King,  Utah 

Bikes 

Conyen 

Klrwan 

Skublta 

Cooler 

Komegay 

Slack 

Ctaley 

Kupferman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Culver 

Laird 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Leggett 

Springer 

Daniels 

Lennon 

Staggers 

Dawaon 

Long,Md. 

Stalbaum 

de  la  Garza 

Love 

Steed 

Delaney 

McCarthy 

Stubblefleld 

Dent 

McOade 

Sullivan 

Denton 

BtcFall 

Taylor 

Dlggs 

McOrmtb 

Teague,  Tex. 

DlngeU 

Macdonald 

Tenzer 

Dole 

Mackay 

Thomas 

DoDobue 

Uaddeo 

Thompson,  Tex 

Dow 

MaUUard 

Tunney 

Dowdy 

Matsunaga 

Tupper 

Downing 

Matthews 

Tuten 

Dtilnki 

Meeds 

UdaU 

Dtincan,  Tenn 

MUls 

Ullman 

■dmondson 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Bdwards,  Calif 

Moorhead 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  La. 

Morgan 

Vlgorlto 

Ellsworth 

MorrU 

Vivian 

Everett 

Morse 

Waggonner 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Morton 

Waldle 

FaUon 

Moss 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Famsley 

Multer 

WatklDs 

Famum 

Murphy,  ni. 

Watts 

FasceU 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Weltner 

Feighan 

Natcher 

White,  Tex. 

Flood 

Nedsl 

Whltener 

Foley 

Nlz 

Whltten 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

.  CHankni. 

Williams 

Ford, 

CHara,  Mich. 

Wolff 

William  D. 

CKonsU 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Yates 

Fraaer 

Olson,  Minn. 

Young 

Frellnghtiyaen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Younger 

Fuqua 

Ottlnger 

ZablocU 

Oallagber 

Passman 
NATS— 70 

Andrews, 

Asbbrook 

Bray 

OeorgeW. 

Bates 

Brown,  Clar- 

Andrews. 

Betts 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

N.Dak. 

Bow 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

CabUl 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Conable 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Flndley 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Oathlngs 

Gross 

Haley 


Han 

Hansen,  Idffio 

HarBha 

Harvey,  In^. 

HortoB 

Joelson 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

Mahon 

Marsh 

May 

Michel 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Plmle 


NOT  VOTDi  (5—115 


Albert 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Arends 
AsplnaU 
Bandstra 
Belcher 
Bell 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 
CeUer 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cramer 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dickinson 
Dom 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Dysl 

Evans,  Colo. 
Farbstaln 
Flno 
Fisher 
Plynt 
Pogarty 
Prledel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grlder 


If, 


Gumey 
Hagan,  Oa 
HaUeck 
Halpem 

Hawkins 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

HuU 

Hun  gate 

Huot 

Irwin 

Johnson,  ] 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Kluczynsk  1 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McDowell 

McEwen 

McMillan 

McVlcker 

MacGregoi 

Machen 

Mackle 

Martin, 

Martin.  1 

Martin.  N^r. 

Mathlas 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mize 

Moeller 
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Poff 

QuUlen 

Held.  ni. 

Schneebell 

Scbwelker 

Shrtver 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

utt 

Watson 

Wh  alley 

Wilson,  Bob 


,  Alit, 

U4S. 


Monagan 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Pool 

PurccU 

Rees 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebusb 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Schisler 

Scott 

Senner 

Slsk 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Toll 

Trimble 

Walker,  Miss. 

White,  Idaho 

Wldnall 

WUlls 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wnght 
Wyatt 


Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Howard  wltb  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mteslsslpl. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Irwin. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  RoncaUo. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Krebs. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon. 

tlr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Grlder  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Huot. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
Nortb  Carolina. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  (two-thirds  hav^  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  w^re  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  v^as  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  qtUeck. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Fl«o. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachtcetts  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Salpem. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  "with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  ^achen  with  Mr.  pienn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  MJ-,  Roudebusb. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  N*v  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wldnall.  1 

Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  Mteher. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

BJr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Awnds. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bfaithlas. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUsonUith  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Barnes  of  Wlixonsln. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr   McEwen. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  borbett. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  CrjaBner. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  WJ4tt. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr]  Belcher. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr,  Roblson. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Ktbg  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  (barter. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  \rjth  Mr.  BroyhUl  of 
Virginia. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Boggs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


541(e),  title  38.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  for  one  year  or  more;  or 

"(3)  for  any  period  of  time  if  a  child  was 
bom  of  the  marriage,  or  was  born  to  them 
before  the  marriage.". 

(b)  Subsection  103(a>,  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "co- 
habltated  with  him  for  five  or  more  years 
Immediately  before  his  death,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "cohabltated  with  him  for 
one  year  or  more  immediately  before  his 
death,  or  for  any  period  of  time  if  a  child 
was  born  of  the  purported  marriage  or  was 
born  to  them  before  such  marriage,". 

PERMANENT  AND  TOTAL  DISABlLrTY  AT  AOE  SDCTT- 
FIVE;  aid  AND  ATTENDANCE  ALLOWANCE  FOR 
PEKSONS  IN   NURSING   HOMES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  502 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "disabled  if 
he  is"  the  following:  "sixty-five  years  of  age 
or  older  cw". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  502  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)  a  patient  In  a 
nursing  home  or  (2)"  immediately  after  "if 
he  is". 

EXCLT7SIONS  FROM   ANNT7AL   INCOMK 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  503 
Of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "amounts 
paid  by"  the  following:  "a  wife  of  a  veteran 
for  the  expenses  of  his  last  Illness,  and  by". 

(b)  Paragraph  (9)  of  such  section  503  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Immediately 
after  "amounts  paid"  and  by  insertiiig  tbe 
foUowing  immediately  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof:  "or  (B)  by  a  widow  or  a 
wife  of  a  deceased  veteran  for  tbe  last  ill- 
ness and  bxirial  of  a  child  of  such  veteran". 

pension  increases  for  veterans  op  world 
war  i,  world  war  n,  and  tek  korean  con- 
FLICT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Tbe  table  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  521  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  appear  as  follows : 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  veterans 
bills  to  be  considered  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"Colunm  I 

Column  n 

'    Annual  income 

More              Equal  to  or 
than —       but     less  than— 

1,200 

$600 
1,200 
1,800 

Slot 
45". 

(b)    The  table  In  subsection   (c)    of  such 
section  521  Is  amended  to  appear  as  foUows: 


VETERANS'  PENSION  ACT  OP  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  17488)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
rates  of  pension  payable  to  certain  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  17488 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1966". 

ENLARGING    WIDOWS'    ELICIBILITT    FOR    BENEFITS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tions 302(a),  404,  532(d),  534(c),  636(c),  and 


"Colunm  I 

Column 

Column 

Colunm 

II 

III 

IV 

Annual  Income 

One 

Two 

Three 

Equal 

depend- 

depend- 

or more 

to  or 

ent 

ents 

depend- 

More         less 

ents 

than—  but  than— 

$1,000 

$109 

$114 

$ll« 

$1,000 

2,000 

84 

84 

84 

2,000 

3,000 

SO 

SO 

60". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  521  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$35"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$40". 

PENSION    INCREASES   FOR    WIDOWS   OF    VETERANS 
OF   WARS   BEFORE    WORLD    WAR   I 

Sec.  6.  Sections  531,  532(a)(2).  534(a)(2), 
and  536(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$6S"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  tbereof  in  each  such  section 
<$70''. 
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PKlfSlOM  OrCBUaU  VOl  widows  OT  TRXIAin 
OF  WO«LD  WAS  I.  WOBU>  WAm  H.  AKB  TH» 
KOBXAK   CONTUCT 

8«c.  7.  (a)  The  table  In  subsection  (b)  of 
secUon  Ml  of  title  38.  United  autee  Code.  U 
amended  to  appear  aa  foUows: 


"Cohmm  I 

Colonmn 

Annual  Income 

More               Kqnal  to  or 
than-       but     ien  than— 

tooo 

1.200 

1800 

1,200 
1.800 

ro 

51 

20". 

(b)  The  table  In  subsection  (c)   of  such 
section  Ml  la  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


"Cohimnl 

Column  U 

More               Equal  to  or 
than—      but      fen  than— 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

186 

67 
4S". 

(c)  SubMctlon  (d)  of  such  section  Ml  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "f  16"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$16". 

PKNSIDN  INCRKASES  VOR  CHIUWXN  OF  DBCXASB) 
VKTSaANS  or  WOELD  WAK  I,  WOVJ)  WAS  n. 
AND    TRX    KOKEAN    COtTTLJCT 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  M3  of 
title  S8,  Unlt«Hl  SUtes  Code,  la  amendetl  by 
striking  out  "$38"  and  "915"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "MO"  and  "$16".  reapecU^ely. 

AID    AND    ATTKNOANCX    AIXOWANCK   FOm    WDOWS 
or   TKRXANB    OP   AU,    PKUDDS   OF    WAS 

■'.  aec.  9.  (a)  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"wmows  OF  wr^LANs  of  all  pxkioos  or  warn 
"{  644.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance 

"If  any  r^dow  who  la  entitled  to  pention 
under  this  subchapter  or  the  provlalont  of 
this  title  aa  In  effect  on  June  30,  1960.  Is  in 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance,  the 
monthly  rate  of  pension  payable  to  her  un- 
der this  subchapter  or  such  provisions,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  increased  by  960." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter  HZ. 
after  the  heading  of  such  chapter,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"widows  of  vznsANs  of  axx  pxaiODs  of  was 
"544.  Aid  and  attendance  allowance." 

THMEAPEUTIC    AND    aXHABILrrATm    DEVICB   FOB 
'    COITAIN    TKTSKANS 

asc.  10.  Sufaaection  (b)  of  section  617  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  any  veteran"  and  all  that 
foUows  through  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "to  any 
veteran  in  receipt  of  pension  luider  chapter 
IS  of  this  title  based  on  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance." 

PENSION  Foa  "old  law"  vbtesans  wbo  au 

BOOSEBOimo 

Sac.  11.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  pay  to  a  veteran  who  Is  enUtled 
to  pension  tinder  section  531  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  on  June  30. 
1960.  and  who — 

(1)  has.  In  addition  to  a  dlsabUlty  rated 
as  permanent  and  total,  additional  dlsabUlty 
or  dlsatdlltfes  Independently  ratable  at  60 
per  centum  or  more,  or 


(3)  by  reason  of  his  dlsabUlty  or  disabU- 
Ittes.  Is  permanenUy  housebound  but  does 
not  qualify  for  pension  imder  such  section 
631  baaed  on  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance. 

In  lieu  of  the  pension  otherwise  payable  to 
him  under  such  section  621,  a  pension  at  the 
monthly  rate  of  9100. 

xPFscnvE  i>An 

Ssc.  13.  ThU  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1967. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bto. 
BoGcs).    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  biU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second,  as  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair] 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No;  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
qualifies  and  is.  therefore,  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remains  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  committee  had  pending  before  it  188 
pension  bills.  A  great  majority  of  these 
bills  would  have  cost  anywhere  from  one- 
half  billion  dollars  up  to  $1  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee  did  a 
wonderful  job  on  this  bill  and  has  worked 
on  It  for  a  number  of  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  have  come  up  with  a  bill 
that  will  cost  something  over  $100  mil- 
lion. It  represents  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  veterans  on  the  new  law  pen- 
sion rolls.  It  gives  Spanish  War  widows 
now  receiving  |65  a  month  a  $5  increase, 
and  every  penny  of  this  money  goes  to 
either  veterans  or  their  dependents  who 
are  Just  as  much  in  need  as  any  group  of 
people  could  be  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  veterans  groups 
support  this  bill. 

The   bill   was  rq^orted  unanimously 

from  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  following 

In    the    non-service-connected   pension 

field: 

First.  A  cost-of-living  rate  Increase  for 
all  veterans  alone,  veterans  with  depend- 
ents, widows  alone,  widows  with  children, 
and  children  alone  who  are  now  receiving 
a  pension  imder  Public  Law  86-211,  as 
amended. 

Second.  A  substantially  greater  in- 
crease for  widows  and  widows  with  chil- 
dren in  the  lowest  Incmne  category 

am>roxlmately  8^  percent. 


September  19,  1966 


September  19,  19  [6 


Third.  A  $5-per-month  rate  Increase 
for  ai^roxlmately  56,427  Spanish- 
American  and  prior  war  widows,  whose 
average  age  is  84  and  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  monthly  pension  of  $65. 

Fourth.  An  increase  of  $5  per  month 
In  the  "housebound"  allowance  under 
current  law  for  veterans,  from  $35  to  $40 
per  month. 

Fifth.  The  creation  of  a  new  "house- 
bound" rate  of  $100  per  month  for  vet- 
erans under  the  old  pension  law. 

Sixth.  A  special  aid  and  attendance 
allowance  of  $50  per  month  for  widows 
receiving  pension  under  Public  Law  86- 
211,  the  old  pension  law,  the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  prior  wars,  who  are 
found  in  need  of  aid  and  attendance. 

Seventh.  Presumption  of  permanent 
and  total  disability  for  pension  purposes 
on  attainment  of  age  65. 

Eighth.  Presumption  of  need  for  reg- 
ular aid  and  attendance  for  pensioners 
who  are  being  furnished  nursing  care  in 
public  or  private  nursing  homes. 

Ninth.  Reduction  of  the  5-year  alter- 
naUve  marriage  requirement  for  widows 
to  1  year— any  period  if  there  Is  a  child 
bom  to  the  parties  to  the  marriage. 
These  Uberalizations  also  apply  to  the 
service-connected  death  programs. 

Tenth.  Exclusion  of  income  for  pen- 
sion purposes  of  amounts  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  by  a  wife  for  the  last  illness 
of  the  veteran  prior  to  his  death. 

Eleventh.  Exclusion  of  income  for 
pension  purposes  of  amounts  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  by  a  widow  or  a  wife 
for  the  last  Illness  and  burial  of  the 
veteran's  child. 

In  the  medical  field  It  would  provide 
for  the  furnishing  of  any  type  of  thera- 
peutic OT  rehabilitative  device,  medical 
equipment  and  supplies — except  medi- 
cine— when  medically  indicated  to  pen- 
sioners entitled  to  pension  based  on  need 
fOT  regular  aid  and  attendance  unrelated 
to  Individual  need  for  an  Invalid  lift. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pensions  had  referred  to  it  and  held 
hearings  on  188  bills.  These  bills  were 
In  the  following  major  categories: 

First.  Increases  in  rates  and  income 
limitations. 
Second.  Exclusions  from  Income. 
Third.  Income  limitation  Increases. 
Fourth.  Social  security  exclusions  and 
waivers. 

Fifth.  Miscellaneous  bills  Involving 
such  things  as  the  90-day  service  re- 
quirement, definitions  of  widows  and 
veterans  for  pension  purposes,  groups 
with  service  not  heretofore  considered 
war  service,  and  so  forth. 

In  its  hearings,  the  subcommittee  took 
testimony  or  received  statements  from 
approximately  57  Members  of  Congress, 
representatives  of  the  major  veterans" 
organizations,  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Each  of  the  major  veterans' 
organizations  supported  substantially 
different  proposals,  although  in  general 
they  all  recommended  increases  in  rates 
and  Income  limitations  and,  in  some 
cases,  additional  income  exclusions. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  recom- 
mended against  enactment  of  all  of  the 
bills  imder  consideration. 

The  members  of  the  Compensation 
and   Pension   Subcommittee   composed 
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of  our  colleagues  Messrs.  Dorn,  Korne- 
CAY.  Roberts.  Roncalioi,  Hanley,  Pdjo, 
Charles  Tkague,  and  Saitlor  deserve  our 
thanks  for  much  effort  on  this  subject 
and  devising  this  legislation. 

Everyone  agrees  that  pension  is  a  good 
program.  Our  present  tension  program 
Is  based  on  sound  prlijdlples  developed 
after  long  study  by  the  Congress  and 
many  interested  organisations  and  vet- 
erans. I 

In  1964  when  PreMdent  Johnson 
signed  the  first  amendiiient  to  the  new 
pension  law.  he  cited  ttle  act  that  be- 
came Public  Law  88-664  as  an  Important 
Improvement  In  the  vieterans  pension 
program  which  adheref]  to  the  sound 
principle  that  veterans'  pensions  should 
be  based  upon  need  with  graduated  In- 
come scales  paying  the  greatest  benefits 
to  those  most  in  need.  He  termed  that 
bill  a  substantial  strengthening  of  our 
services  to  veterans. 

Three  weeks  ago  th0  administration 
testified  favorably  to  :«  pending  bill 
which  would  extend  the  pension  benefits 
of  this  modem  pension  plan  to  all  Viet- 
nam era  veterans.  | 

Yes,  it  is  the  consensus  of  this  Con- 
gress that  ours  Is  a  good  pension  pro- 
gram and  that  the  prcnram  should  be 
maintained  in  basic  intferity.  This  re- 
quires that  it  be  strengthened  and  kept 
up  to  date  to  meet  th^  ever  changing 
demands  of  our  times. 

The  Executive  has  trie  heavy  burden 
of  dividing  and  budgeting  the  available 
tax  dollars.  His  is  the  problem  of  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  i  weighing  needs 
against  available  resources  and  of  mak- 
ing his  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

He  has  said  that  noMi  is  not  the  time 
for  pension  legislation. '  Administration 
spokesmen  have  testi^d  before  the 
House  Committee  on  veterans'  Affairs, 
saying  that  this  Is  not  the  time  for  pen- 
sion increases.  i 

We  realize  his  real  concern  when  he  is 
giving  serious  consideration  to  where  we 
may  spend  our  available  dollars,  to  bal- 
ance the  overriding  requirements  in 
Vietnam  with  those  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, j 

So  we  have  come  now]  to  a  question  of 
timing  and  priorities  After  much 
study,  we  find  that  we  must  differ  with 
our  Chief  Executive  on  the  question  of 
timing  for  veterans  pension  amend- 
ments. 1 1 

I  believe  I  speak  fit  the  Congress 
when  I  say  the  time  is  npw,  that  a  mod- 
est pension  bill  should  tecome  law  now. 
not  next  year,  and  your  committee  has 
brought  you  such  a  bill,|  basically  a  cost- 
of-living  Increase  bill. 

This  measure  will 
strength  to  the  whole 
and  fulfill  a  real  and 

It  will  give  added  ber 
lion  to  more  than   l,i 
widows,  and  orphan  chill 
the  most  to  those  most] 

Important  improver 
include  added  paymen^ 
nursing  homes  and  whc 
as  to  be  in  need  of  regblar  aid  and  at- 
tendance. It  provides  a«ded  payments  to 
certain  pensioners  who  are  housebound. 
Most  importantly,  perhaps,  it  gives  much 
needed  cost-of-Uvlng  ncreases  to  our 
poorest  widows   and   to   the   Spaniah- 


ive    Important 

ension  program 
lirrent  need. 

Its  of  $100  mll- 
^0,000  veterans, 
iren,  and  it  gives 
need. 

Its  it  provides 
for  widows  in 

are  so  helpless 


Americsm  War  and  earlier  war  widows, 
96  percent  of  whom  must  live  on  no  other 
Income  than  their  pension  check  brings 
them. 

Why  now?  Now,  because  pension  is  a 
needs  program  rigidly  govemed  by  total 
family  income.  Pension  dollars  are  dol- 
lars devoted  to  the  basic  necessities  of 
life,  the  very  dollars  first  to  be  eroded  by 
inflation. 

As  to  the  matter  of  timing,  I  must  point 
out  to  you  that  the  administration  has 
this  year  supported  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  the  military,  for  the  civil 
servant,  and  for  employees  of  industry 
where  these  increases  conform  to  the 
cost-of-living  pattern.  The  pensioners' 
need  is  equally  acute  and  equally  urgent. 

So  I  urge  that  we  do  it  now.  I  com- 
mend to  you  this  pension  measure  which 
will  provide  cost-of-living  increases  in 
pension  to  supplant  the  dollars  taken 
away  by  what  our  President  has  so  aptly 
termed  the  "cruel  and  unjust  tax"  infla- 
tion imposes. 

I  have  seen  considerable  comment  in 
the  press  recently  regarding  actions  of 
the  Congress  which  have  unbalanced  the 
administration's  budget.  Usually,  when 
these  actions  are  listed,  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1966 
which  gave  GI  bill  benefits  to  veterans 
serving  after  January  31, 1955,  is  listed  as 
one  of  those  actions.  Undoubtedly  this 
pension  bill  which  provides  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  to  low-income  veterans,  wid- 
ows, and  children,  and  which  provides 
some  additional  benefits  for  sick  and 
needy  veterans  and  widows,  will  be  added 
to  the  list,  and  will  be  pointed  to  as  still 
another  action  by  the  Congress  which 
is  imbalancing  the  administration's 
budget. 

Of  course.  Congress  was  not  presented 
a  balanced  budget  in  the  first  instance, 
and  if  this  Congress  had  taken  no  action 
at  all  other  than  appropriating  the  re- 
quested amounts  and  enacted  the  legis- 
lation requested  by  the  administration, 
the  budget  would  be  out  of  balance  by 
many  billions  of  dollars.  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  reluctant  to  request 
from  the  Congress  appropriations  and 
new  programs  costing  billions  of  dollars 
for  such  things  as  medical  benefits  for 
those  not  necessarily  in  need,  and  who 
have  made  no  contribution  to  the  social 
security  system  to  cover  such  benefits. 

Requests  have  been  made  for  funds  to 
supplement  the  rent  of  many  individuals 
who  have  a  good  deal  more  money  than 
most  of  the  veterans  and  widows  receiv- 
ing a  pension.  Funds  for  scholarship 
programs  have  been  requested  in 
amounts  greatly  exceeding  the  cost  of 
the  new  veterans  education  and  train- 
ing program,  and  these  funds  will  go  to 
students  without  regard  to  their  service 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  in  some 
cases  without  regard  to  their  need. 
Many  individuals  have  been  shocked  to 
find  the  so-called  sleeper  in  the  Medi- 
care Act  which  permits  payment  of  med- 
ical expenses  in  a  joint  Federal-State 
program  to  families  with  as  much  as  $6,- 
000  a  year  Income.  This  presumably 
on  the  basis  that  the  family  is  in  need. 

I  would  again  remind  you  that  the 
benefits  in  this  bill  are  keyed  to  a  $3,000 
Income  limit  for  the  veteran  or  widow 
with  dependents,  or  $1,800  for  a  single 


veteran  or  widow.  The  top  payment 
which  can  be  made  under  tiiis  bill  is  $119 
a  month,  and  that  would  go  to  a  veteran 
with  three  or  more  dependents  who  has 
less  than  $1,000  a  year  other  Income. 
With  the  pension  payment  this  family  of 
four  would  have  at  most  $2,428.  Con- 
trast this  with  statements  attributed  to 
administration  spokesmen  to  the  effect 
that  a  family  of  four  with  less  than  $3,- 

000  per  year  is  considered  to  be  at  the 
poverty  level. 

I  wish  to  emphsisize  that  this  bill 
deals  with  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  the  most  destitute 
category.  The  56,000  Spanish  War 
widows  who  average  84  years  of  age  are 
being  given  a  $5  per  month  increase, 
making  their  total  pension  $70  per 
month.  Surveys  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration indicate  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority have  no  other  source  of  income. 
There  are  nearly  a  half  million  veterans 
and  widows  in  the  lowest  income  cate- 
gory; that  is,  0  to  $600  other  Income  for 
the  single  and  0  to  $1,000  other  income 
for  the  married  or  those  with  depend- 
ents. The  highest  payment  that  any  of 
these  would  receive  under  this  bill  would 
be  a  $6  per  month  increase,  and  that  goes 
to  nearly  200,000  widows  who  have  less 
than  $600  other  income  to  Uve  on.  I 
expect  to  hear  comments  about  this  leg- 
islation unbalancing  the  administra- 
tion's budget,  but  I  think  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  my  committee,  and  those 
of  the  whole  House,  when  I  say  that  Con- 
gress has  always  believed  that  this  Na- 
tion should  take  care  of  its  defenders, 
and  that  veterans  and  their  widows  and 
dependents  of  veterans  who  have  fought 
the  Nation's  wars  are  entitled  to  at  least 
equal  consideration  to  certain  of  the 
groups  which  have  been  singled  out  as 
beneficiaries  of  spending  programs  in 
some  of  the  new  social  programs  which 
are  being  proposed. 

I  think  that  many  of  these  programs 
go  too  far  and  too  fast  and  are  obscure 
in  their  purpose,  and  I  have  voted 
against  many  of  these  as  they  have  been 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Despite  the  opinion  of  some  of  i^, 
most  of  these  proposals  have  prevailed, 
and  we  are  now  reaching  a  point  where 
the  Federal  programs  are  replete  with 
examples  of  individuals  receiving  welfare 
payments,  medical  aid,  education  and  vo- 
cational assistance,  housing  grants,  and 
many  other  forms  of  benefits  which  ex- 
ceed those  available  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
in  many  instances  are  not  as  soundly 
based  or  as  soundly  administered  as  are 
veterans  programs.    With  this  in  mind, 

1  have  directed  the  staff  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  to  Initiate  studies  of 
improvements  and  innovations  in  vet- 
erans programs  which  should  be  made  to 
keep  those  programs  abreast,  if  not 
ahead,  of  the  wide  spectrum  of  benefits 
being  planned  for  various  other  seg- 
ments of  the  society. 

Throughout  its  entire  history  the  men 
of  America  have  responded  to  their  Na- 
tion's call  to  arms,  and  in  return  this  Na- 
tion has  always  been  generous  with  its 
veteraiis  of  its  wars.  If  it  is  within  my 
power  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  intend  to  perpetuate 
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•ad  protect  that  pblloMvhy.    It  . 

OQ«t  aome  addlttooal  money,  but  aXter  all 
that  has  not  aeemed  to  Impede  the  rtw  of 
a  whole  oew  oonoept  of  benefits  for 
othen. 

■AOKOKNTm  OW  ITOW-anTXCS-COinflCRB 
FBMSIUM   PMOaBAMB 

The  Vetowis'  Administration  spent 
11,905,328,000  In  fiscal  year  IMS  on  non- 
servlce-eonneeted  pension  tnoerrams  for 
veterans,  widows,  and  children  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict 
and  for  a  few  thousand  individuals  with 
eligibility  accruing  from  wars  prior  to 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

NON-SBTICX-Ck>NNBCTKD    PENSION    PkOCIAlU, 

SPANBa-AmicAN  Wa«  and  Puok  Wau 
Veterans:   63.  at  $67.73;   7,792,  at  •101  50- 

1.M7.  at  $135.45;  1311,  at  $75  to  tai6.> 
^1<*®*»:  alone;  1,073,  at  •76;  65,513,  at  $06; 

3o,  at  •40.04. 
Widows  wltb  children: 


it:  au. 


Veterans: 
Spanlsb-Amerlean      War      and 

»-     ^Tj; *"• »»« 

"Hew  Uw" 760,661 


Total,  veterans 1,306,657 

Widows: 
Spanish-American      War      and 

prior    wars 67,208 

"Old  law" 213,228 

"New  law" 406,075 


Total.  wldowB 766,506 


Children    alone    (no 
celvlng  pension) : 
Sp&nlsh-Amerlcan 

prl<w   wars 

"Old  law" 

"New  law*' 


widows   re- 
War      and 


1,671 

685 

206,382 


1,407 

11,156 

212 

525 
14.466 
,368 


684,  at  ^73  to  •106. 
"ou  LAW"  pension  cAsai 
June  1966.  veterans; 

12.865.  at  •66.15: 

Korean  conflict 

World  War  n 

WM-ld  War  I.._ 

421.369,  at  •78.75; 

Korean  conflict 

World  War  n ""'.i 

World  War  I 406 

12,270.  at  •136.45: 

Korean  conflict 231 

World  War  n 11111"  2  3^9 

World  War  I I  0,640 

Widows:  202,669,  at  •50.40:  Widow  only 
•074,  at  •OS  to  •116.02;  widow  with  1  chUd, 
at  •63.  with  67.56  for  each  additional  child. 

Children:  685,  at  627.30  to  •99.96;  1  child 
at  •27.30;  2  children,  at  •40.96:  3  children,  at 
•64;  with  •7.60  each  additional  chUd,  equallv 
divided.  ' 

Total  "old  law"  pension  cases- 
Z?*f««* - 446,404 

TLifo*"   213,228 

Children    only 5g5 


TotaU. 


"NXWLAW" 
SIGN 

June  1966,  veterans: 
Nonhouseboujtd  


660,307 


736,764 


Veteran  alone aso,  136 

Veteran  with  dependents 606, 629 


Housebound 12 

Veteran  alone 

Veteran  with  dependents 

Aid  and  attendance 

Veteran  alone 

Veteran  with  dependentsll" 


088 


4.023 
8,066 


45, 935 


15,744 
30,101 


Hospitalised   veterans. 


(•) 


Total    ' 
cases 


'new    Uw"    veteran 


Widows: 
Widows  only 

Widows  with  dependents""!! 

Total,  widows 


748.852 


368,380 
127,706 

496,076 


1  Not  available. 
'PubUc  Law  86-311 


Total,  children _ 208.488 

Total,  all  pension  cases 2,181,653 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Iaw  86- 
211,  which  became  effective  July  1,  I960, 
the  non-service-connected  pension  pro-' 
gram  for  veterans  of  World  War  I.  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict  was 
based  on  annual  Income  limits  of  $1,400 
for  the  single  person  and  |2,700  for  the 
veteran  or  widow  with  dependents.  A 
widow  alone  was  paid  $50.40  monthly  and 
veterans  with  and  without  dependents 
received  $78.75,  or  $135.45  per  month  if  in 
need  of  aid  and  attendance.  A  few  vet- 
erans younger  than  65  years  of  age  re- 
ceived $66.15.  These  rates  were  payable 
regardless  of  whether  the  veteran  or 
widow  had  $0  In  other  income  or  near  the 
maximum  allowable  limitations  of  $1  400 
and  $2,700.  No  consIderaUon  was  given 
to  dependency.  In  other  words,  a  single 
veteran  received  as  much  pension  as  a 
married  veteran  or  a  married  veteran 
with  several  dependents. 

The  program  was  considered  deficient, 
since  as  indicated  it  gave  no  considera- 
tion to  veterans  with  little  or  no  income, 
and  none  to  the  dependency  status  of 
the  veteran.  It  gave  little  consideration 
to  the  health  status  of  the  veteran,  in 
that  the  only  additional  rate  payable  for 
health  problems  was  the  $135.45  rate  for 
aid  and  attendance.  Another  committee 
had  reported  legislation  which  resulted 
in  enactment  of  laws  which  permitted 
railroad  retirees  to  waive,  or  not  count 
their  Income  from  this  source  as  Income 
for  pension  purposes.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regulations  permitted  certain 
recipients  of  civil  service  and  other  an- 
nuities to  waive  a  portion  of  their  an- 
nuity, although  this  privilege  was  not 
granted  to  most  other  types  of  armui- 
tants.  There  were  no  restrictions  on  the 
Income  of  the  wife  or  the  size  of  the  vet- 
eran's estate  or  net  worth.  Investiga- 
tions by  the  committee  disclosed  the 
growing  practice  of  veterans  shlf  Ung  in- 
come producing  assets  into  their  wives' 
names  to  qualify  for  a  pension  where  the 
veteran  was  otherwise  ineligible. 

Public  Uiw  86-211  was  recommended 
by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  after 
lengthy  study  of  the  problem.  This  new 
pension  program  was  «»ciflcally  de- 
signed to  remedy  the  deficiencies  which 
had  developed  under  the  old  pension  law. 


The  new  pension  program  under  Public 
lAW  86-211— 

First.  Estoblished  the  principle  of 
higher  payments  to  those  most  in  need 
because  of  low  income. 

Second.  Additional  rates  were  made 
payable  for  dependency. 

Third.  Additional  assistance  for  seri- 
ous health  problems  was  given.  The  aid 
and  attendance  allowance  was  raised 
substantially  and  aid  and  attendance 
pensioners  were  made  eligible  for  invalid 
lifts. 

Fourth.  Special  privileges  for  groups 
such  as  railroad  retirees  and  civil  service 
annuitants  were  discontinued. 

Fifth.  A  corpus  of  estate,  or  net  worth 
test,  was  established,  and  the  wife's  In- 
come, was  required  to  be  included  in  the 
veteran's  income  report. 

The  substantial  effect  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  Public  Law  86-211  and 
subsequent  amendments  and  additional 
programs  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee and  enacted  into  law  has  been  that 
the  non-servlce-connficted  pension  pro- 
gram has  been  made  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  growing  out 
of  low  income,  serious  health  problems. 
or  dependency  of  others.     Under  this 
philosophy,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sick  and  needy  veterans  and  widows  have 
received,  substantially    Increased    pay- 
ments.     Certain    others,    cmislderably 
more  fortunate,  with  some  significant 
amoimts  of  outside  Income,  receive  less. 
All  of  the  pensioners  imder  the  old 
pension  law  at  the  effective  date  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-211  were  given  the  right  to 
elect  the  higher  benefits  of  Public  Law 
86-211.  and  hundreds  of  thousands  did 
elect  these  higher  rates.    Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reports  that  there  are  still 
approximately  100,000  persons  receiving 
benefits  under  the  old  pension  law  who 
could  by  their  own  choice  receive  higher 
benefits  imder  Public  Law  86-211  if  they 
would  make  an  election. 

Effective  January  1.  1965,  Public  Law 
88-664,  recommended  by  the  committee 
and  enacted  by  the  Congress,  granted  a 
cost-of-living  increase  to  all  classes  of 
pensioners  under  the  new  pension  law. 
Those  veterans  in  the  lowest  income 
categories  received  substantially  more  in- 
crease than  the  cost  of  living,  and  the 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  was  raised 
from  $70  to  $100.  Further,  additional 
consideration  was  extended  to  the  more 
seriously  disabled  by  (a)  creation  of  a 
"housebound"  rate  of  $35  per  month 
in  addition  to  regular  pension;  and  (b) 
an  outpatient  drug  program  for  aid  and 
attendance  cases.  Previously,  in  the 
same  Congress,  Public  Law  88-450  made 
therapeutic  or  rehabilitative  devices 
available  to  aid  and  attendance  pension- 
ers who  are  eUgible  for  Invalid  lifts.  A 
provision  was  included — ^Public  Law  88- 
664 — granting  a  10-percent  exclusion  of 
social  security  rates  and  other  retirement 
income.  This  action  was  taken  specifi- 
cally to  cover  the  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity rates  which  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  Originally,  the  10- 
percent  exclusion  of  retirement  Income 
under  the  non-service-connected  pension 
program  and  the  social  security  rate  in- 
crease were  timed  to  become  effective 
simultaneously. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  en- 
countered problems  in  enacting  the  so- 
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clal  security  rate  increase!  iind  as  a  result 
the  10-percent  exclusion  of  retirement 
income  for  non-servlce-connected  pen- 
sion programs  became  effective  January 
1    1965,  approxhnately  9  months  before 
social  security  rate  increases  were  paid. 
As  a  result  of  this  lO-peroent  exclusion,  a 
relatively  smaU  number  of  pensioners— 
approxhnately  29,000  according  to  Vet- 
eran's Administration— took  advantage 
of  their  10-percent  excliision  and  came 
on  the  rolls  or  moved  from  a  higher 
income  bracket  to  a  loweii  Income  bracket 
and  qualified  temporarily  for  a  higher 
pension  rate.    These  individuals  enjoyed 
this  higher  pension  rate  for  approxi- 
mately 9  months,  imtil  tfieir  social  secu- 
rity rate  increase  becartie  effective,  at 
which  time  they  revertied  to  the  same 
income  group  and  pension  rate  that  they 
had  enjoyed  prior  to  th^  9-month  wind- 

faU. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  same 
legislation  which  granted  the  10-percent 
exclusion  from  retirement  income  also 
granted  a  rate  increasei  in  non-service- 
connected  pension  rateia,  so  that  when 
the  social  secm-ity  rate  increase  became 
effective  and  the  29,000  individuals  re- 
verted back  to  their  former  status  they 
were  actually  receiving  >a  higher  pension 
and  higher  social  secm-itF  payments  than 
they  had  received  the  ojevious  year.    In 


addition  to  this,  they  had  enjoyed  a 
higher  rate  of  pension  for  9  months 
while  waiting  for  theh:  social  security 
rate  Increase  to  become  effective. 

The  combined  effect  of  enactment  of 
the  two  laws  under  discussion,  on  the  es- 
timated IVn  percent  of  pensioners  who 
were  affected,  is  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing case: 

Veteran  alone — Sole  counta}>le  income  is 
social  security 


1964. 
1965. 
1966. 


Social 
security 
(per  year) 


S648 
686 
«06 


VA  pension 
(per  year) 


tS40 

11,125 

900 


Annual  com- 
bined income 
(per  year) 


$1,488 
1,821 
1,596 


Liberalize  dcOnition  of  widow 
parlies  to  tlie  marriage  (cxtenp  i 


SEC.  2 

llHucc  .wear  marriage  requirement  for  widows  to  1  year  cohabitation  or  any  period  U  there  is  a  child  born  to  the 
also  to  deemed  valid  marriage) - " 


Presume  permanent  and  total 
for  medical  evidence  and  rati^i : 


4^Wllty  »t  age  65:  Presume 
decision - 


Presume  need  for  aid  and  i 
private  nursing  home. 


atten  i  uioe:  Presume  need 


Income  exclusion:  Of  amounts  e  lual 


Income  excIa<4on:  Of  the  amoMts 
the  veteran's  child 


Veteran  alone: 

0to$600 

t600to»l,200 

$1,200  to  $1,800 

Veteran  and  dependent: 

Oto  $1,000 

$1,000  to  $2.000 

$2,000  to  $3,000 

Total. 


Housebound  veterans.. 


SAW  and  prior  laws  widows 


Widows  only: 

Oto  $600 • 

$600  to  $1,200 

$1,200  to  $1300. 
Widows  with  child: 

Oto$l,000 

$l,000to$2.000 

$2,000  to  $3,000 


Tot4ll. 


Children,  no  widow— 1st 
Each  addiUonal  cbUd:  0  to  $! 


Total - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of 


Notes 
>  Veteran  received  a  9-roonth  windf^l  \o  »«Mi^^g(^ 
plication  of  10-perccnt  exclusion  m  l^u^jlJo  ^Y J^ST 
preceding  social  security  amendments  produced  the  tem- 
porary eligibility  fiw  windfall  rate). 
Comparing  1964  with  1966- 

He  gets  more  social  security:  $48  per  year. 
He  gets  more  VA  pension:  $60  per  year. 
His  total  income  is  increased  by:  $108  per  year. 
Comparing  1964  with  1965  and  1966: 
1    Everyone  gets  more  pension. 

2.  Everyone  gels  more  social  serarlty.  ,,„„,„ 

3.  A  few  (IH  percent)  got  an  additional  windfall  in 

4  }2^' everyone  continues  to  get  more  pensto  and 
social  security  in  1966  tlian  they  got  m  1964. 

The  committee  has,  on  three  separate 
occasions,  considered  proposals  added  as 


amendments  to  House-passed  biUs  by  ttie 
Senate,  which  would  grant  a  preferential 
position  for  the  29,000  cases  which  re- 
ceived a  temporary  higher  payment  as  a 
result  of  the  lag  between  the  dates  of  the 
10-percent  exclusion  feature  from  retire- 
ment income  voted  by  the  Congress  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  social  security 
rate  increase.    The  Congress  sustained 
the  position  of  the  committee  on  each  oc- 
casion, and  rejected  these  proposals.    In 
its  hearings,  the  subcommittee  had  sev- 
eral bills  of  this  type  before  it,  and  is 
again  rejecting  these  proposals,  which 
would  give  preferential  treatment  to  a 
relative  few.    Obviously,  there  is  no  jus- 
tification for  singling  out  for  preferential 
treatment  a  relative  few  peculiarly  cir- 
cumstanced veterans  who  also  receive  so- 
cial security  payments,  while  not  grant- 
ing this  same  consideration  to  pensioners 
receiving  other  types  of  retirement  in- 
come.   The  10-percent  exclusion  feature 
previously  enacted  by  the  Congress  treats 
all  alike,  while  proposals  which  single  out 
certain  special  cases  are  discriminatory 
in  their  effect. 

Under  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, 1,830.411  veterans,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren would  benefit  from  increases,  at  an 
additional  first  year  cost  of  $101,433,000. 
A  detailed  summary  follows: 


Income 


Cases 


1st  year  cost 


BEC.  8(8) 


permanent  total  disability  for  pension  purposes  on  attainment  «|  »«<• «  "^'l'""' _°^.^. 


SEC.  3(b) 


for  regular  aid  and  attendance  for  pensioners  while  being  furnished  nursing  care  in  public  or 


SEC.  4(a) 
to  the  amount  paid  by  a  spouse  for  the  last  iltaess  of  the  veteran  priw  to  his  death 

SBC.  4(b) 

equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  a  widow,  or  a  spouse  prior  to  the  veteran's  death,  f<«  the  last  ilto.^  and  buria^^ 


(') 

(') 

(') 
(') 


(•) 


(') 

« 

(') 
(') 


0) 


SK.  S(a  AND  b) 


or  child  alooe:  0  to  tliMO. 
JfM 


(able. 
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IContlilrnl* 


ifdBthlr 


PropaMd 
moatAlynto 


SMTial  Dfnsioa  <rf  tJSO  monthly  tor  widows  tn  need  of  aid  tnd  sttendaoee:  tSO  monthly  to  addition  to  current  basic  penjton  rate  to  widows  •  •  • 
cunvnt  paukn  l*w  •  •  •  protected  pension  law  •  •  •  SAW  and  prior  wan  •  •  •  who  are  in  need  oJ  aid  and  attendance 

SEC  10 

Therapeutic  or  rehabUltatlre  deyJces  Jor  pensioners:  Furnish  any  type  of  therapeutic  or  rehttbllltative  devlM,  medical  equipment  and  suppltes 
(except  medlctoe)  when  medlcaUy  indicated  to  pensioners  entitled  to  pension  based  on  need  for  regular  aid  and  attendance  unrelated  to  Indi- 


(exoept 

Tidual  need  ibr  an  InTalid  lift. 


SIC.  11 


Housebound  rate  of  >100  fcr  veterans  (old  law). 
Grand  total 


$66.15 
78.76 


$33.86 

2L2S 


$100 
100 


4»1«0 


4«,16» 


»,8S0 


1,830^411 


Utyear 
cost 


$8, 496, 000 


6,246,0OiJ 


2,546,011 


101,4S3,0UI 


1  Not  sicniUcant. 

The  Chart  below  shows  the  pension 
rates  and  Income  limits  originally  en- 
acted by  PubUc  Law  86-211.  the  changes 
made  by  Public  Law  88-664,  and  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation. It  should  be  noted  that 
In  every  Instance  the  proposal  of  the 
committee  exceeds  the  cost  of  living 
change  frwn  January  1,  1965 — ^the  date 


'  InsicnlGcant. 

of  the  last  cost-of-living  increase — to 
present,  which  is  4.1  percent.  It  should 
be  noted  that  under  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation all  veterans  would  receive 
an  average  increase  of  4.4  percent,  all 
widows  an  average  of  8.2  percent,  widows 
with  children  an  average  of  6.4  percent, 
with  all  pensioners— veterans,  widows. 


and  children— receiving  an  average  in- 
crease of  5.4  percent  and  with  the 
"housebound"  veterans  receiving  an  in- 
crease of  14.3  percent.  If  the  proposal 
of  the  subcommittee  is  enacted,  all  pen- 
sioners win  have  received  an  average  in- 
crease of  15.5  percent  since  Public  Law 
86-211  was  enacted,  effective  July  1. 1960. 


loerement 

Public  Law 
Zllrato 

Public  Law 
064  rate 

H.R.  174W 

Pmsioner 

Public  Low 
684 

H.B.  17488 

Over  Publii- 

Low  211  if 

enacted 

Blnglevetcna - 

00 

po        - 

0-1800 

$800-1,200 

1,300-1.800 

$85 

70 
40 

$100 
75 
43 

$104 
7» 
46 

17.8 
7.1 
7.0 

4.0 
6.8 
4.6 

22,4 
li  1 
12.  S 

18.7 

14 

18.7 

0-1. 000 

1,000-2;  000 
2;ooo-».ooo 

M 
76 
46 

106 
80 
48 

loe 

84 
60 

16.7 
6.7 
8.7 

3.8 
S.0 
4.2 

21.1 
12  0 

Do - - 

II.  1 

11.3 

4.8 

16-' 

IZO 

4.4 

16. « 

Widow  alone 

Do 

JJO    .„_ „   - 

0-    600 

800-1,200 
1,200-1,800 

80 
45 

25 

84 

48 
27 

70 
61 
2» 

8.7 
8.7 
8.0 

0.4 
&3 

7.4 

16.7 

13.  :i 

IB.O 

8.8 

8.2 

15. .-. 

Widow  with  chUd 

Do 

Do 

T/^aI    ^Uln^  ^Ith  rhlld                               ....... .*        ..........»*- 

0-1,000 
1,000-2,000 
2,000-3,000 

75 
60 
40 

80 
64 
43 

88 
67 
45 

6.7 
8.7 
7.5 

7.5 
4.7 
4.7 

H.7 

11.7 
12.'. 

8.7 

8l4 

13.1) 



6.8 

7.6 

14.9 

K^^iAfk-^  1  f»knH                                  ....,.._.——«—.-" ----- 

0-1.800 
0-1,800 
0-1,800 

35 
SO 
65 

38 
61 

68 

40 
58 

72 

8.8 
6.0 
4.6 

6.3 
S.7 
6.9 

14  1 

I>  11 

Ma  ^tIAm^     9  I»lil1flr»n                                                             ....._.......«——•-  —  - -- 

in  H 

No  widow  Xehildren.-       «»-— 

Total,  children 

Veterans  and  widows. 

All  pensioners - 

Housebound.     - 

35" 

40 

6.4 

ia3 

9.6 

6.8 

&4 

6.4 

14.3 

121 

Ifi.  i 
15.0 

Tbe  table  below  shows  pension  rates  correlated  to  the  cost  of  livlnv: 

Pension  rates  correlated  to  cost  of  living 


Law 


Effective  data 


Veterans  Regulation  lA 

Public  Law  801,  77th  Cong 

Public  Law  S13, 78th  Cong 

Public  Law  082,  7Wh  Cong 

Public  Law  166, 82d  Cong 

PobUe  Law  •Mind  Cong 

Public  Law  tKrml 

PubUc  Law  88-864 

Pro|Mied...~_ 


Monthly 
rates,  vet- 
eran and  3 
dependents, 
minimal 
income 


Consumer 
Price 
Index 


Percent  of 
change  in 
monthly 
pension  rate 
over  July 
l«33rate 


July  1,  IBS3 

June  10, 1042 

May  27, 1044 

July  1,  1962. 

Oct.  1,  1964 

July  1, 1900 

Jan.  1, 1986 

Jan.  1, 1966,  to  July  1, 1W6. 
Jan.  1, 1967. 


$33.00 
40.00 
6a  00 

eaoo 

63.00 
86.15 

loaoo 

115.00 
1U.00 
119.00 


46.6 

^6.7 

61.0 
71.2 
93.0 
93.3 
103.2 
108.9 
112.9 


100.0 
110.0 
120.6 
233.3 
283.3 
283.3 
298.7 


Percent  dt 
change  ill 

coat-oMv- 

ing  index 

over  that  fur 

July  1933 


24  3 
33  7 

.■;■■..  I 

104  « 
1  Jti.  3 
13H.8 
147.6 
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Since  many  of  the  bi  lis  considered  by 
the  committee  proposeq  increases  in  in- 
come increments  and  i  limitations,  the 
committee  studied  thej  cost  of  raising 
income  limits.  Shown!  below  is  a  cost 
estimate  for  each  $1(jO  increase  over 
present  income  limits[  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  $200  increase  in  each  of 
the  income  incrementsi  and  the  overall 
limitation  would  benefit  only  185,001 
veterans,  widows,  and  children,  at  a  cost 


Disability  and  deal 


■\ 


Present  income  increments: 

Veteran  alone 

Veteran  with  dependents. 

Widow  niniie 

Widow  with  children 

Total,  present  income.. 

$100  increase: 

Veteran  alone 

Veteran  with  dependents. 

Widow  alone 

Widow  with  cliildren 

Total,  $100  Increase 

$200  Increase: 

Veteran  alone , 

Veteran  with  dependents. 

Widow  alone 

Widow  with  children 

Total,  $200  increase 


of  $141,012,244.  This  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  recommendatii2n  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  will  give  some  increased 
benefits  to  1,830,411  veterans,  widows, 
and  children,  some  of  whom  would  re- 
ceive substantial  increases,  at  a  cost  of 
$101,433,000.  It  is  axiomatic  that  an 
increase  in  income  limitations  or  the 
various  other  proposals  considered  by 
the  committee  for  exclusion  of  income 


or  waiver  of  income  helps  only  those  who 
cannot  now  qualify  for  a  pension  or  who 
are  receiving  a  reduced  pension  of  sub- 
stantial other  income.  Income  limit  In- 
creases and  devices  to  waive  or  exclude 
income  are  not  of  any  significant  bene- 
fit to  the  very  lowest  income  group  of 
1,102,962  of  veterans,  children,  and  wid- 
ows, in  the  lowest  income  categories  and 
obviously  most  in  need. 


pension  estimated  costs  for  each  $100  increase  to  present  income  increments,  fiscal  year  1967  projections 


Total  cases 


257,747 
561,103 
428,700 
139,700 


1,387,250 


275,935 
663,003 
480,367 
142,900 


1,482,205 


294,783 
600,523 
529,045 
147,900 


1, 572. 251 


Annual  cost 


$288,906,112 
643,225.908 
277. 253,  760 
153, 679, 968 


1,363,067,748 


307.614,091 
670, 774, 722 
300,656,424 
157,  738,  eoii 


1,436,784.445 


328^179,944 
604,114,684 
322,273,116 
161, 512, 248 


1,504,079,992 


Additional  over 
present — 


Cases 


18,188 

21,900 

61,667 

3,200 


94,955 


37,036 

39,420 

100, 345 

8,200 


185,001 


Cost 


»I8, 706,  579 

27,548,814 

23,402,664 

4,058,640 


73,716,687 


37,271,832 

50, 888, 776 

45,019,356 

7,832,280 


141, 012, 244 


$300  Increase: 

Veteran  alone 

V^cteran  with  dependents.. 

Widow  alone 

widow  with  children 

Total,  $300  increase 

$400  increase: 

Veteran  alone 

Veteran  with  dependents.. 

Widow  alone 

Widow  with  children 

Total,  $400  increase. 

$500  increase: 

Veteran  alone 

Veteran  with  dependents.. 

Widow  alone 

Widow  with  children 

Total,  $500  Increase. 

$600  increase: 

Veteran  alone 

Veteran  with  dependents 

Widow  alone 

Widow  with  children 

Total,  $600  increase 


Total  cases 


307,202 
616,291 
561,924 
154,900 


1,640,317 


317,373 
628,555 
589,039 
162.900 


1,097,867 


326,860 
639,067 
615,940 
171,900 


1, 753, 767 


336,347 
648,703 
642,200 
181,900 


1,809,150 


Annual  cost 


$340, 125, 131 
718, 079, 371 
339,076,380 
166,  212, 672 


1,663,493,554 


Additional  over 
present- 


Cases 


49,455 

55,188 

133,224 

15,200 


263,067 


Cost 


$51, 217, 019 
74. 853, 463 
61,822,620 
12, 53-2, 704 


200,425,806 


352, 250,  529 
741, 141, 317 
354, 490, 776 
171,388,212 


4,619,270,884 


363,779,007 
759,609,894 
371,350,896 
177,006,804 


1,671,755,601 


374, 895, 154 
774,807,858 
387, 602, 412 
183, 127,  428 


1, 7201 432, 850 


59,626 

67,452 

160,339 

23,200 


310,617 


69,113 

77,964 

187,240 

32,200 


366,517 


78,600 

87,600 

213,500 

42,200 


421,900 


63,342,417 
97.915,439 
77,  237, 016 
17, 708, 244 


256, 203, 116 


74,870,895 

116,383,986 

94.106,136 

23,326,836 


308,687.853 


85,987.042 
131,581,948 
110,348,652 

29,447,460 


357, 365, 1V2 


This  bill  is  fully  supported  by  the  vet- 
erans' organization  as  Evidenced  by  the 
letters  which  liave  been  written  to  me 
on  this  proposal,  and  vqhich  I  will  make 
a  part  of  my  remarks  fit  this  point  in 
the  Record  :  | 

VrrxkANS  or  Forei^k  Wars 

OF  THK  UrtfTED  STATES, 

Washington.  D.C..  Skhtember  6. 1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacub, 

Chairman,  Bouse  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  House  of  RepMsentatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  j 

Dear  Congressman  TEA^tm:  This  U  In  ref- 
erence to  the  recommeiided  pension  bill 
which  Is  scheduled  for  consideration  by  your 
full  Committee  on  Septeiiiijer  7,  1966. 

It  is  noted  that  this  bfU  wiU  provide  an 
increase  in  the  rates  of  pension  payable  to 
all  veterans,  their  widow?  and  children.  It 
also  provides  for  other  libiealizations  Includ- 
ing an  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for 
widows;  house-bound  ralie  for  veterans  re- 
ceiving pension  under  t^e  "old  law",  pre- 
sumed total  and  permaneut  disability  at  age 
65,  and  other  llberallzatioiit. 

While  this  biU  does  nbt  fuUy  carry  out 
the  recommendations  ot  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  nor  does  it  parallel  the  resolu- 
tions and  mandates  approved  by  tbe  dele- 
gates to  our  recently  concluded  Convention 
in  New  York,  New  York,  it  nevertheless  is  a 
giant  step  In  the  right  direction. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  ^qterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  that  this  pension  bljl,  which  Is  the  end 
result  of  lengthy  and  cottprehensive  hear- 
ings, win  be  reported  by  ytiur  Committee  and 
submitted  to  the  full  Ho|use  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Sincerely. 

PRANCibiW.  Stover. 
Director.  National  Li  jiislative  Service. 


Veterans  of  World  War  I 

OP  THE  U.8.A.,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.  September  8, 1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagtje. 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Veterans  Affairs. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  Teaccte:  I  wish  to 
take    this    opporttmlty    to    express   to    you, 
and   through   you  to  your  Conmilttee,  the 
appreciation  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  of  the  U.8A.,  Inc.,  for  your  favorable  ac- 
tion taken  on  H.R.  17488,  a  blU  designed  to 
bring  relief  to  thousands  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  and  the  widows  of  veter- 
ans. 

Even  though  it  does  not  provide  as  much 
as  we  would  have  desired,  we  do  feel  it  Is  a 
good  bill  and  will  support  its  passage  In  the 
Congress. 

You  may  be  assured  you  have  the  support 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 
In  your  efforts  to  guide  its  passing  through 
tbe  Congress. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yotus, 

Herbert  M.  Houston, 
National  Commander. 

The  American  Legion. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  13, 1966. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagtte, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Teagtte:  As  you  know,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  testified  on  July  26,  1966  before 
the    Subcommittee    on    Compensation    and 
Pension,  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs.   At   that   time,   we   presented   to   the 
Subcommittee  otir  comments  on  the  many 
pension  blUs  being  considered,  and  our  re- 
quests   for    Improvements    in    existing    dis- 


ability and  death  pension  law.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  spe- 
cifically on  H.R.  17488,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoRN  of  South  Carolina  and  reported  by  your 
Committee,  September  7, 1966. 

It  is  reported  that  HH.  17488,  the  Veterans 
Pension  Act  of  1966,  will  benefit  directly 
1,831,411  veterans,  widows,  and  chUdren. 
Pension  payments  will  be  raised  an  average 
5.4  percent,  with  the  largest  increases — to 
widows — averaging  8.2  percent.  In  addition 
to  these  payment  Increases,  the  bill  will  make 
special  provision  for  certain  veterans  and 
widows  with  severe  disabilities  and  will 
authorize  other  liberalizations  In  existing 
law.  The  American  Legion  commends  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  for  its 
action  on  H.R.  17488  and  urges  early,  favor- 
able action  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  convinced  that  It  Is  well  within 
the  nation's  economy  to  support  the  added 
cost  of  the  provisions  of  HJl.  17488.  Our  na- 
tional economy  has  grown  at  a  tremendous 
pace  during  the  past  5>4  years.  The  cost  of 
goods  and  services  has  Increased  at  a  steady 
6>4  percent  yearly  during  that  time,  and  the 
spendable  income  of  our  consumers  has  in- 
creased by  41  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
percentage  of  the  Oross  National  Product 
used  to  support  federal  programs  has  dropped 
from  17  to  15  percent. 

All  recognize  that  we  are  presently  enjoy- 
ing the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the  his- 
tory of  any  people  at  any  time.  We  must  not 
Ignore  the  plight  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  veterans,  their  widows,  and  their  orphans, 
who  must  meet  their  dally  needs  of  food, 
housing,  apparel,  and  medical  care  from 
limited  fixed  incomes.  Many  of  these  people 
look  to  Veterans  Administration  disability 
and  death  pension  as  their  only  source  of 
income. 
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The  co«t  of  UTlng  In  the  United  States  la 
iBcraaslng  about  4  percent  per  year.  Since 
the  rates  at  disability  and  death  pension  were 
last  increased.  Consumer  Price  Indices  on 
food  have  advanced  from  106.8  to  114.3;  on 
housing,  from  108.1  to  111.3;  on  apparel,  from 
106.8  to  109.2;  and.  on  medical  care,  from 
114JI  to  127.7  (based  on  Bureau  of  Labor 
SUUstlcs  reports  through  July  1980) . 

In  view  of  the  economic  and  personal 
hardships  being  experienced  by  our  pen- 
sioners In  this  growing  and  expanding  econ- 
omy, the  American  Legion  urges  early  enact- 
ment of  KM.  17488.  As  President  Johnson 
said  whUe  signing  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Act.  September  7.  1966.  "Our 
conscience  tells  us  that  the  wealthiest  nation 
on  earth  must  help  its  elderly.  Its  handi- 
capped, and  Its  poor  to  live  with  decency,  and 
dignity,  and  hope — not  with  a  handout  but 
with  a  helping  hand."  HJt.  17488  will  help 
elderly,  handicapped,  and  poor  veterans, 
widows,  and  orphans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoBM  E.  Davis, 
National  Commander. 
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protected  pension  system  will  respond  to  an 
elecUon  that  will  give  them  the  higher  bene- 
fit payments. 

In  our  presentation  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  AflTairs  April  9.  1964.  AMVXTB 
urged  that  "there  should  be  an  adjustment 
of  the  entire  sliding  scales  of  Public  Law 
80-21 1  In  order  that  pensioners  under  the  old 
law  would  benefit  by  election  under  Public 
Law  86-211."  This  continues  to  be  the  poel- 
Uon  of  AMVET3. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  supporting  the  intent  of 
HJi.  17488.  It  Is  the  hope  of  AMVKTS  that 
this  bill  will  receive  early  and  prompt  en- 
actment. 

With  warm  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  E.  Hau., 
National  Commander. 


I>IBABLXD    AMXBICAM   VKTXaAMS, 

September  15.  IMff. 
Hon.  Oun  E.  TKacttx. 

Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Jteytmm  Building,  Washington,  DX!. 
Dbak  Conckbssman  Tkaotti:  This  is  writ- 
ten to  express  our  gratitude  to  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conunlttee  who  worked  tirelessly  to  produce 
H.R.  17488. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  of 
course.  Is  heartUy  in  support  of  the  bill,  for 
it  provides  fair  and  equitable  disability  «nd 
death  pension  adjustments  for  those  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  in  the  lowest  level  of  eco- 
nomic need. 

Tou   deserve   the   thanks   of   all   veterans 
and  their  survivors   who  wUl   l>eneflt  from 
this  meaningful  p>en8lon  legislation. 
With  aU  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Cbablss  L.  Htrsa, 
National  Director  of  Le^slatUm. 

AMVETS  National  Hkadquabters. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  IS.  1968. 

Hon.  Olzn  E.  TkAGui, 

Chairman.  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, House  Office  Building.  Washington, 

Dkab  itM.  TXaoux:  AMVETS  is  pleased  to 
learn  of  the  acUon  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  in  reporting  favorably  H  Jl. 
17488.  a  Bill  which  would  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and  their 
widows,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Uberallzing  criteria  affecting  so  many 
areas  of  special  provision  beneflu  to  the 
older  veterans  and  widows  is  an  Indication 
that  the  members  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  are  combining  both  need 
and  humanitarian  consideration  In  their 
thinking  and  forward  looking  projections, 
and  we  highly  commend  this  action. 

With  respect  to  the  6.4  percent  overaU  In- 
crease in  pension  paymenu.  we  feel  that  this 
amount  U  not  adequate  in  keeping  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  cost  of  Uvlng  indices. 
However,  we  recognize  that  budget  llmiu- 
tions  are  important  factors  in  your  delibera- 
tions and  final  actions. 

AMVET^s  deeply  concerned  with  all  pro- 
vUlons  ofAie  pension  laws  as  administered 
by  the  VA-ans  AdmlnlstraUon  and  we  are 
most  con^^ed  with  the  fact  that  more  pen- 
sion reclplenu  would  receive  higher  bene- 
flu if  they  elected  to  receive  these  benefits 
under  the  provUlons  of  the  new  pension 
UwB.  We  feel  that  with  the  additional  rate 
Increases  and  other  special  and  mlsceUane- 
ous  provisions  available  to  beneficiaries  as 
provided  for  In  HJl.  17488,  that  more'  off 
these  people   presently  covered   under   the 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  AD&nl. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tkacux]  in  very  strong  support  of 
this  bill.  However.  I  have  one  regret 
concerning  It,  and  that  is  that  we 
were  unable  to  do  anything  upon  the 
matter  of  raising  the  Income  limitations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  provide 
an  average  5.4-percent  Increase  In 
monthly  pension  rates  for  more  than  1.8 
million  veterans,  widows,  and  children 
now  on  the  pension  rolls.  The  increases 
range  from  3.8  percent  in  one  category 
to  14.3  percent  in  another. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  new  $100  monthly  "house- 
bound" rate  for  pensions  under  the  so- 
called  old  pension  law.  It  authorizes  a 
special  pension  of  $50  monthly  to  be  paid 
m  addition  to  the  basic  pension  for 
widows  who  are  so  disabled  as  to  require 
the  aid  and  attendance  of  another  per- 
son. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  it.  When  one  considers  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  this  legislation  was 
considered.  Members  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  are  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  any  bill,  let  alone  one  that  provides 
Increases  for  so  many  pensioners. 

More  than  180  bills  to  liberalize  the 
pension  program  had  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  were 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  During  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  these  bills,  I  questioned  the 
Veterans'  Administration  spokesman  on 
the  position  of  the  administration  on 
legislation  to  liberalize  the  pension  pro- 
gram. There  follows  excerpts  from  the 
printed  hearings  on  this  subject: 

Mr.  AoAiB.  Mr.  Stratton.  does  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  support  any  of  the  pend- 
ing pension  proposals? 
Mr.  SimATTON.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  Adah.  Does  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion support  any  liberaUzaUon  of  our  pen- 
sion programs  at  this  time? 
Mr.  SxaATTON.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  AnAn.  Is  It  your  feeling,  as  I  gathered 
from  the  earUer  part  of  your  statement,  that 
Increases  In  pension  payments  made  In  the 
years— 1  think  since  1900  was  the  yeer  you 
used? 
Mr.  Stkatton.  Tee. 

Mr.  Adaik.  Have  kept  abreast  of  Increases 
in  the  salary  or  payments  to  other  segments 
of  our  population? 

Mr.  SiiATToif .  Yes,  sir.  I  think  on  a  com- 
parison with  eodal  security  and  on  a  oom- 
parlaon  with  the  Federal  pay  increaaee,  and 


accepting  as  the  base  point  1980,  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents have  fared  weU.  I  do  recall  that  since 
the  Inception  of  the  pension  program  In  1933 
that  those  veterans,  particularly,  that  have 
little  or  no  Income  have  received  Increases 
that  approximate  283  percent  and  that  the 
coet-of- living  increase  since  that  time  has 
been  In  the  neighborhood  of  150  percent. 

Mr.  ADAH.  If  this  committee  decides  to 
llberallxe  the  pension  program  and  would 
come  to  you  for  assUtance  and  recommend- 
ations In  this  respect,  have  you  any  Idea 
what  assistance  you  could  give  \is? 

Mr.  Stsatton.  Well,  my  mandate  today 
would  be  technical  assistance,  Mr.  Adair. 
We  would  have  no  recotomendatlons  because 
if  we  did  I  would  have  given  them  to  you 
today.  The  position  of  the  administration 
on  any  UberallzaUon,  I  could  not  speak  to 
until  I  would  see  it  and  others  would  see  it. 
Mr.  AOADi.  I  did  not  hear  the  last. 
Mr.  Stbattok.  I  say  any  liberalization  this 
year,  we  oppose.  The  position  on  an  actual 
bill  that  wotUd  come  to  us  and  appear  to 
have  some  chance  of  enactment.  We  would 
have  to  see  It  first  before  we  could  comment 
on  It. 

Mr.  Adaik.  But  basically  you  are  saying  It 
Is  the  position  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  of 
the  administration  that  there  should  be  no 
liberalization  in  these  pension  programs  this 
year? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  Yes,  sir. 

This  colloquy,  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly 
demonstrates  this  administration's  deter- 
mined opposition  to  any  veterans'  pen- 
sion increase.  We  have  also  repeatedly 
heard  and  read  the  President's  caution 
against  expenditures  that  he  had  not  re- 
quested in  the  budget  being  enacted  into 
law.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requested  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  so-called  social  welfare,  not  one 
cent  was  sought  for  pensions  for  sick  and 
needy  veterans. 

I  believe  that  some  measure  of  relief 
should  be  provided  for  those  who  re- 
ceive a  modest  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity that  causes  the  loss  of  a  substantial 
part  of  a  veteran 'c  pension.  I  believe 
that  the  rising  cost  of  living  dictates  that 
Income  limitations  of  existing  law  that 
have  remained  unchanged  since  1960  be 
revised.  I,  therefore,  offered  an  sunend- 
ment  in  committee  that  would  have  in- 
creased the  income  limitations  of  exist- 
ing law.  This  amendment,  of  course, 
was  defeated.  It  was  defeated  because 
my  colleagues  felt  that  we  were  risking 
a  veto  by  adding  more  unbudgeted  dol- 
lars to  the  cost  of  the  measure,  however 
deserving  it  might  be.  It  Is  most  unfor- 
tunate, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Congress 
Is  placed  in  the  role  of  being  spendthrift 
or  contributing  to  ir.flatIon  because  it 
has  the  temerity  to  authorize  funds  that 
were  not  requested  by  the  President. 

Because  of  this  atmosphere,  I  repeat, 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  any  kind  of 
pension  bill,  and  I  will  support  it.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
strongly  favor  this  legislation  to  increase 
veterans'  pensions  and  widows'  benefits. 
What  does  this  bill  do  for  the  service - 
connected  veterans  who  are  completely 
disabled  and  require  an  attendant? 
Presently,  under  the  law,  the  amount  . 
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No;  this  Is  a 
nected  veterans, 
speaker,  will  the 

I  yield  to  the 


paid  the  veteran  for  an  i  ittendsmt  Is  less 
than  he  can  hire  an  attendant  for  under 
the  economics  In  this  particular  day  and 
age.  The  amount  authorized  for  an  at- 
tendant is  actually  under  the  amount 
the  minlmvun  wage  law  provides  for  the 
lowest  wage  earners  In  our  U.S.  economy. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
Teague]  care  to  comment  on  what  the 
legislation  does  for  that  type  of  veteran 
attendant  care?  I 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tex4$.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  thi^  bill  deals  only 
with  non-service-connpcted  veterans, 
widows,  and  children;  It  does  not  deal 
with  service-connected  veterans  at  all. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
there  Is  nothing  In  this  legislation  for 
veterans  who  require  attendants.  These 
are  veterans  who  live  aad  manage  out- 
side the  veterans'  hosplUls,  which  Is  less 
costly  to  the  Governmeiit,  of  course,  than 
having  a  hospital  bed  ^nd  hospital  care 
In  a  U.S.  veterans'  hospital.  I  hope  the 
Veterans'  Committee  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  looiU  Into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  cost  of  attendants  for  vet- 
erans, under  present  wage  and  price  con- 
ditions, as  I  believe  th^  amount  allowed 
veterans  for  attendan|tB  Is  completely 
unrealistic  today. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te 
bill  for  non-service-co 

Mr.  LATTA.     Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te: 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
does  not  do  anything  about  the  income 
limits  affecting  veteraii$,  concerning  the 
liability  that  we  had  jpreviously  passed 
and  on  which  we  had  a  lot  of  complaints 
from  people  who  had  actually  taken  a 
cut  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  had  in- 
creased the  veterans'  pensions.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  what  the 
logic  was  In  the  committee  turning  down 
a  proposal  toward  doing  something 
about  them?  ; 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  logic  was 
that  the  last  time  we  did  this  we  tried 
to  anticipate  the  actloiiE  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meaii$.  We  exempt  10 
percent  of  the  retirement  Income  to  take 
care  of  a  7-percent  Increase  In  social  se- 
curity and  then  It  happened  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did  not 
Increase  the  social  s^urlty  that  year. 
So  for  9  months  becapBe  of  this  10  per- 
cent, veterans  who  wef  e  in  the  top  of  the 
Income  bracket  were  allowed  to  receive 
a  pension  which  they  Would  not  have  re- 
ceived If  the  social  Mcurity  rates  had 
been  increased  at  the  bftme  time. 

Now  I  have  talked  Id  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
they  are  trying  to  deifrmine  what  they 
are  going  to  do  on  social  security.  When 
the  Committee  on  Wa^B  and  Means  takes 
some  action  as  far  a$  social  security  Is 
concerned,  then  our  committee  will  Im- 
mediately consider  the  question  of  in- 
come limitation.  ' 

Mr.  LATTA.  What  you  are  telling  the 
House  Is  that  yo\ir  committee  cannot  act 
In  this  field  until  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  acts?         i 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Teixas.  If  we  did  act, 
we  would  Just  further  confuse  the  situa- 
tion as  was  the  case  before  because  we 


acted  9  months  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  raised  social  security 
rates. 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  soon  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  acts,  then  your 
committee  will  take  action? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  won- 
dering If  this  bill  does  anything  with 
reference  to  eliminating  the  disability  re- 
quirement for  entitlement  to  pension  at 
age  65? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  This  bill 
eliminates  the  10-percent  physical  re- 
quirement. Last  month  of  all  the  veter- 
ans who  were  examined  two  were  turned 
down.  Under  this  bill,  we  concluded  It 
would  cost  more  to  conduct  the  physical 
examinations  than  it  would  to  give  this 
Increase  to  the  veterans,  so  we  eliminated 
the  10  percent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  feel  this  will  serve  a 
good  purpose  and  am  pleased  the  com- 
mittee eliminated  this  requirement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  believe  the  chair- 
man stated  earlier  that  there  were  some 
188  different  bills  considered  by  your 
committee.  I  know  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee  have  done,  and  am  confident 
that  aU  of  the  bills  were  considered. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  In- 
terest in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  HJl. 
13499,  which  would  exclude  certain  pay- 
ments from  Income  after  age  72.  I  un- 
derstand there  Is  nothing  In  this  bill 
with  reference  to  that  specific  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    That  is  cor- 
rect.   I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
our  subcommittee  tried  earnestly  to  rec- 
oncile 188  bills  calling  for  a  half  billion 
to  1  billion  dollars,  against  an  admin- 
istration proposal  of  no  legislation  at  all 
and  this  is  what  we  came  up  with.    Of 
course,  this  will  be  less  than  what  I  would 
call    a    compromise.      The    committee 
would  have  liked  to  have  compromised 
but  money  was  a  very  important  factor. 
Mr.  DOLE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Ml-.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  tremen- 
dous problem  confronting  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  considering  ap- 
proximately  180  bills  relating  to  non- 
service-connected  pensions.   In  addition, 
I  regret  that  the  administration  was.  and 
continues  to  be,  reluctant  to  do  anything 
to  assist  veterans.    This  administration 
has  finally  recognized  that  we  are  in  a 
period  of  inflation  and,  therefore,  the 
leaders  of  the  administration  must  be 
aware  of  the  effect  inflation  has  on  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes  and  certainly 
veterans  receiving  pensions  or  compen- 
sation enjoy  no  immunity  from  the  re- 
cent increases  in  living  expenses. 

This  bill  has  a  number  of  shortcom- 
ings, but  as  has  been  indicated.  It  is  per- 
haps better  than  nothing.  Let  me  state 
as  I  did  on  July  19,  1966  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Compensation  and  Pensions  oi 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, that  veterans,  particularly  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  deserve  more.  In  my 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TiAGUi]  I  mentioned  the  great  In- 


terest In  H.R.  13499.  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley  1. 
While  I  recognized  that  every  bill  Intro- 
duced could  not  be  Incorporated  In  the 
bill  now  before  us.  I  would  urge  the 
conmiittee  to  seriously  consider  this  par- 
ticular bill  as  a  priority  item  when  the 
90th  Congress  convenes  next  January. 
Briefly.  H.R.  13499  would  amend  section 
521  of  the  United  States  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  the  definition  of  income,  all 
payments  from  all  sources  when  a  vet- 
eran reaches  age  72. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill  now 
imder  consideration,  H.R.  17488.  does 
eliminate  the  disability  requirement  for 
entitlement  to  pension  benefits  at  age  65. 
This  was  one  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations I  made  to  the  committee  on 
July  19  of  this  year.  It  is  still  my  con- 
tention that  we  must  do  more  specif- 
ically. I  would  urge  further  considera- 
tion of  the  following: 

First.  Increase  certain  Income  limits 
and  pension  rates  for  veterans  and  wid- 
ows. 

Second.  Serious  consideration  be  given 
to  reducing  the  90-day  service  require- 
ment. 

Third.  Eliminate  all  payments  from 
any  source  as  Income  when  veteran 
reaches  age  72. 

Fourth.  Provide  veterans  the  option 
of  electing  to  receive  benefits  under  Pub- 
lic Law  86-211  or  previously  existing  laws 
so  that  the  veteran  could  receive  the 
highest  possible  benefits.  Many  World 
War  I  veterans  who  did  not  reach  the 
age  of  65  on  July  1.  1960  have  been  dis- 
criminated against. 

Five.  Revised  present  laws  to  protect 
those  veterans  who  have  become  ineli- 
gible for  veterans  benefits  because  of 
slight  increases  In  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

There  are  other  specific  areas  where 
changes  should  be  made,  but  the  impor- 
tant point  is  that  something  be  done 
quickly  because  even  now,  the  average 
age  of  veterans  of  World  War  I  Is  above 
70  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chadr  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  am  assuming 
a  very  difiBcult  task  here  in  opposing  a 
bill  which  does  benefit  our  people  and 
probably  benefits  a  group  of  people  who 
need  it.  and  I  am  opposing  it  at  a  time 
before  elections. 

The  problem  is  that  this  is  another  one 
of  those  unbudgeted  items,  about  $110 
million  a  year,  and,  incidentally.  In  this 
area  there  Is  no  discretion  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  once  the  bill  is  passed, 
to  do  other  than  to  spend  the  money. 

To  further  clarify  the  position,  though, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and 
I  mean  that  quite  sincerely.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  figure  from  reading  the  report 
and  talking  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentlemsm  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Adair]  and  others,  this  committee 
has  done  a  very  careful  job.  My  criti- 
cism, of  course,  is  directed  against  the 
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leadership  of  Uie  Home.  Each  commit- 
tee, of  course,  has  to  come  forward  as 
best  it  can  and  present  a  program  to  the 
House  that  relates  to  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  that  particular  area.  But  In 
times  of  fiscal  crisis — and  we  are  in  a 
serious  fiscal  crisis — it  becomes  impor- 
tant that  the  leadership  establish  some 
priorities  for  these  various  programs.  If 
this  particular  program  we  are  consider- 
ing here  today  deserves  the  highest 
priority — and  I  may  say  In  my  Judgment 
it  probably  does,  and  I  will  talk  about 
that  a  little  bit  later— if  it  does,  then  it 
behooves  the  leadership  to  do  something 
about  fitting  it  in  ahead  of  other  pro- 
grams, and  possibly  even  programs  that 
are  already  in  existence. 

Before  when  I  have  taken  the  fioor  I 
think  I  have  been  misunderstood  when 
I  related  the  program  to  the  President's 
budget.  I  asked  the  question.  Was  It 
In  the  President's  budget?  I  then  stated 
I  thought  it  was  Important  for  the  com- 
'mittee  concerned  to  point  out,  If  it  was 
not  In  the  President's  budget,  why  In 
the  committee's  judgment  It  should  be 
given  some  sort  of  preference.  I  have 
been  misunderstood  to  this  extent.  Peo- 
ple say,  "Do  you  mean  you  are  saying 
whatever  the  President  says  we  must 
abide  by  In  the  House,  In  the  Congress?" 
And  I  say,  "No,  that  is  not  what  I  meant 
at  all."  In  fact,  I  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  thought  it  was  the  prerogative  and 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  evaluate 
these  programs  themselves,  to  establish 
priorities,  but  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
never  developed  the  mswhlnery  in  the 
Congress  to  this  date  for  developing  a 
legislative  budget — and,  incidentally,  our 
Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization  of 
the  Congress  has  made  a  number  of  what 
I  think  are  beneficial  suggestions  that 
might  cause  the  necessary  machinery 
to  develop  a  legislative  budget — but  inas- 
much as  we  do  not  have  this,  the  one 
reference  point  we  do  have  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

So  we  should  refer  to  it,  and  then  I 
would  argue  where  we  disagree  on  cer- 
tain Items,  cut  down  on  those.  Where 
we  disagree  on  other  items  that  are  not 
Included,  we  include  those,  but  then 
we  end  up  with  a  net  package  that  is 
within  the  fiscal  competence  of  our 
society.  This  Is  what  I  think  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  could  be  providing 
when  bills  come  out  of  committees. 

The  usual  function  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  a  very  proper  one.  Is  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  there  are  reasons. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee  and 
the  leadership,  that  a  particular  bill — 
and  we  are  discussing  one  right  now — a 
particular  bill  should  be  given  priority. 

Last  week  we  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — or  maybe  it  was  the  wec^  be- 
fore— from  the  same  cmnmlttee,  the 
question  on  some  pension  bill  for  the 
Philippines.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time 
that  I  felt  that  although  this  was  not 
budgeted  and,  of  course,  this  was  Just  a 
personal  judgment,  that  this  did  have 
high  priority  and  should  have  high  pri- 
ority over  a  great  many  items  that  were 
in  the  budget,  and  I  would  have  thought 
that  the  leadership  would  have  done 
something  about  giving  It  this  kind  of 
priority. 
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Under  my  Interrogation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  President  sent  up 
a  letter  at  least  requesting  that  Item,  but 
notably  the  President  did  nothing  about 
revising  his  budget. 

Of  course,  that  was  not  a  major  Item. 
That  was  about  $10  million  approxi- 
mately. This  is  an  item  of  about  $110 
million  a  year  and  continuing. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, did  the  President  send  a  message 
in  respect  to  this  item,  so  that  he  has 
said  this  is  an  item  that  ought  to  be 
budgeted? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  admin- 
istration opposed  this  bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Did  they  oppose  it  on 
the  grounds  of  fiscal  problems,  or  because 
they  felt  the  merits  of  it  were  lacking? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  believe  it 
was  on  the  grounds  of  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  the  point— cmd 
I  am  not  urging,  by  taking  this  time,  or 
asking  that  this  till  be  voted  down — 
that  we  accept  the  President's  Judgment 
on  this  fiscal  aspect,  because  we  do  have 
an  alternative.  If,  in  our  judgment,  this 
bill  is  high  priority — and  again,  as  I  say, 
it  may  well  be — then  I  believe  we  have 
some  responsibility  as  a  Congress  to  so 
state  to  the  President  and  suggest  to  him 
where  in  his  budget  he  should  cut  down 
to  make  way  for  it. 

I  would  say  further,  that  until  that 
has  been  accomplished,  this  bill  should 
not  be  brought  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 

There  is  a  second  point  This  bill  is 
brought  out  imder  suspension  of  the 
«  rules.  In  my  judgment,  no  bill  costing 
as  much  as  $110  million  a  year,  and  con- 
tinuing, should  be  brought  under  this 
procedure,  which  allows  20  minutes'  de- 
bate on  each  side,  with  no  amendments. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  bills  with 
very  popular  labels,  a  bill  such  as  this 
one  for  veterans'  benefits. 

Everyone  in  this  House  appreciates  It 
is  not  easy  for  a  Member  of  Congress, 
running  for  reelection,  to  take  the  onus 
of  opix>8lng  a  popular  title.  Twenty 
minutes  on  each  side  hardly  gives  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  discuss  the 
details  of  why  one  is  not  really  against 
veterans  or  is  not  agadnst  improving  the 
welfare  of  people  by  opposing  a  popular 
label. 

This  should  be  brought  out  on  the 
floor  under  a  rule,  in  my  opinion.  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  future  the  sus- 
pension of  rules  will  be  used  for  those 
measiires — and  there  are  many  of  them — 
that  appropriately  fit  this  kind  of  tech- 
nique. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  is  as  much  concerned 
about  the  cost  of  this  bill,  there  were  188 
bills  with  half  a  bilUon  to  a  billion  dol- 
lars. If  the  gentleman  wants  to  save 
money,  would  he  rather  vote  on  this  with 
amendments,  or  would  he  want  to  vote  on 
it  as  it  is? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  say  the  gen- 
tleman is  making  a  very  practical  politi- 
cal observation.  That  I  recognize.  Let 
me  suggest  to  Members  of  the  House 


what  this  means.  Iliis  is  saying  to  the 
House  membership — and  maybe  it  is 
true — that  there  is  such  a  lack  of  under- 
standing and  discipline  around  election 
time  with  popular  bills  such  as  this,  that 
there  would  not  be  the  discipline  in  the 
House  necessary  to  properly  debate  and 
amend  a  bill,  to  confine  it  to  this. 

I  will  say  this,  in  the  gentleman's  be- 
half— because  there  were  a  great  many 
bills  and  there  were  a  great  many  com- 
promises in  bringing  this  out,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated — this  is  the  practical 
situation.  But  that  is  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion, I  would  argue,  that  members  of  the 
committee,  plus  the  leadership  on  both 
sides,  should  seek  to  get  across  to  the 
membership. 

Svu-e,  we  can  do  all  sorts  of  things  by 
horsing  around  with  the  rules.  That 
still  does  not  Justify  that  kind  of  pro- 
cedure, just  as  I  have  argued  within  my 
own  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  has  a  proclivity  for  bringing  out 
measures  under  closed  rules,  that  it  does 
not  provide  the  House  with  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  working  its  will,  on  details,  or 
on  amending,  which  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do.  The  practical  arg\unent  is 
always  used  that  we  cannot  tnist  the 
House.  In  the  long  nm  this  weakens  the 
House  and  weakens  the  Congress.  This 
is  another  reason  for  my  taking  the  floor 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  wUl  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  argue  there  is  some  merit  in  the 
argument  the  gentleman  makes,  but  does 
it  not  further  weaken  the  Congress  when 
Congress  prohibits  itself  from  consider- 
ing any  matter  that  they  might  them- 
selves desire  to  consider,  and  take  as  a 
matter  of  fact  only  those  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman  obviously — and  I  regret  this — 
was  not  listening  to  what  I  was  saying, 
or  perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  prefer 
that  the  gentleman  say  he  did  not  make 
himself  clear,  because  I  have  been  listen- 
ing.       

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  I  am  sorry,  and 
I  wlU  try  to  restate  what  I  said. 

Regrettably,  we  have  not  develcved  the 
machinery  in  the  Congress  to  prepare  a 
legislative  budget.  I  wish  we  would.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  on  which  I  serve,  has  made 
some  recommendations  which  would  lead 
toward  establishing  our  own  legislative 
budgets 

I  said,  because  we  have  not,  that  one 
point  of  reference  we  do  have  is  the 
President's  budget.  I  pointed  out  that 
was  not  to  say  that  we  accepted  what 
was  in  the  President's  budget,  other  than 
as  a  point  of  reference,  but  we  should  be 
prepared  to  point  out  where  we  believe 
some  item  in  the  President's  budget 
should  not  be  there  and  vote  against  it, 
or  some  item  that  was  not  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  we  should  vote  for  and  put 
in.  In  turn,  we  should  end  up  In  a  period 
of  fiscal  crisis — and  we  are  In  one — so 
that  the  net  result  would  not  be  a  larger 
amount.    In  fact,  the  President's  budget 
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right  now  Is  entirely  loo  high,  I  would 
argue,  in  terms  of  fiscal  problems  it  cre- 
ates. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  Congress 
should  accept  the  President's  budget  as 
sacrosanct.  I  say  we  should  accept  It 
only  as  a  point  of  reference,  because  we 
have  not  developed  bur  own  point  of 
reference.  I 

I  hope  that  satisfies  tihe  gentleman. 

Let  me  move  on  to  another  point.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Comtnlttee  has,  I  be- 
lieve everyone  knows,  held  hearings  last 
week,  and  is  in  hearings  right  now,  on 
the  President's  messajge,  in  which  the 
President  at  last,  I  sat,  has  recognized 
that  infiation  is  a  serious  problem  facing 
the  welfare  of  our  pet>ple  and,  I  might 
say,  affecting  the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  President  has  said  he  will  cut  back 
$3  billion  in  his  expenditure  levels,  and 
has  also  asked  that  we  repeal  or  suspend 
the  investment  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  for  certain  types  of  build- 
ing construction. 

The  testimony  that!  was  given  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  CJommittee,  because 
it  was  public,  should  nave  a  sobering  ef- 
fect on  this  Congress  |e)s  well  as  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  I 
must  admit,  in  interra$ating  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  we  really  c^lild  find  out  noth- 
ing in  detail.  , 

I  said,  "When  you  say  you  are  cutting 
$3  billion  of  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  what  level  are  :^ou  cutting  from? 
Is  it  the  $112  billion  I  expenditure  level 
that  you  gave  us  in  your  budget  message 
of  January  5  of  this  y^ar,  or  the  $123.6 
billion  expenditure  lev^I  suggested  by  the 
first  month  of  fiscal  year  1967,  namely 
$10.3  billion  multiplied] by  12,  which  gives 
us  the  $123.6  billion?"  || 

The  Secretary  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget 
think  that  July  of  196e 
of  all  the  12  months  of 

I  said,  "I  could  no* 
more,  because  I  believi  it  is  too  little^    I 
believe  it  is  very  cleif  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  going  tip,  not  down." 

The  net  result  was  tHat  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  of  tl 
estimate  to  give  the 
Committee,  or  the  Cor 
pie  of  this  coimtry,  as 
of  expenditure  would  be.    So  it  became 
very  obvious  that  this  $3  billion  cut  was 
Just  so  much  talk.        I 

They  said,  "$1.5  billion  has  actually 
been  cut,  and  $1.5  billioh  is  anticipated." 

I  said,  "Where  are  the  $1.5  billion  of 
cuts?"  I 

They  said,  "Well,  Ja  do  not  want  to 
give  you  those  cuts,  far  this  reason" — 
and  I  ask  Members  to  listen  to  this — "be- 
cause if  we  said  where  iwe  have  actually 
cut  expenditures  thosfe  who  are  inter- 
ested in  those  programs,  those  groups 
who  are  interested  in  those  expenditures, 
would  be  in  putting  the  pressure  on  to 
get  back  in  the  budget; " 

I  said,  "Very  clearlta  if  you  actually 
have  cut  these  items,  \/t  would  be  hear- 
ing from  those  groups  i  tght  now,  because 
they  would  know  it.  Itnasmuch  as  you 
will  not  give  us  the  itemization,  I  must 
conclude  that  there  aria  no  real  cuts  In- 
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volved  in  here  and  all  or  this  is  a  lot  of 
window  dressing." 

With  regard  to  the  revenue  measxu-es, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  that 
he  expected  no  new  revenues  or  in- 
creased revenues  from  the  cutting  out  of 
the  7-percent  investment  credit  or  from 
these  other  measures.  This  was  not  a 
revenue  measure  at  all  but  essentially  a 
psychological  move  to  try  again  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  among  the  people 
that  the  administration  has  taken  Infla- 
tion in  a  serious  manner.  It  is  very 
clear  that  the  administration  is  only  toy- 
ing with  this.  Those  proposals  are  not 
only  too  little  but  they  are  almost  mean- 
ingless and  they  are  obviously  too  late! 
We  are  in  a  serious  fiscal  situation.  I 
just  regret  that  I  have  to  take  the  fioor 
to  expound  these  fiscal  theories  on  a  bill 
which  again  I  say  might  well  require  the 
highest  priority.  I  would  submit  that 
the  procedure  for  this  House  to  follow 
would  be  to  try  to  get  this  budgeted  in 
our  own  eyes  and  get  the  administration 
to  agree  to  cut  out  $100  million  some- 
where else  in  its  budget  of  immediate 
expenditures  in  order  to  make  way  for 
this  item.  We  caimot  afford  any  longer 
guns  and  butter.  We  have  to  take  some 
of  the  good  programs  and  put  them  on 
the  shelf  and  defer  them  for  a  while  in 
order  for  this  country  of  ours  to  get  over 
this  very  serious  fiscal  situation  in  which 
we  are  involved. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Of  course  we  know 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
recommended  two  increases  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel.  We  know  the  classified 
civil  service  received  an  Increase  and 
also  the  recipients  of  social  security.  AU 
were  cost-of-living  increases.  I  heard 
the  gentleman  say  that  he  thought  this 
program  should  go  ahead  of  some  pro- 
grams which  are  already  in  existence. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  what 
programs  we  should  be  cutting  out? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  boy.  I  would  just 
love  to  start  on  that. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  we  do  not  have 
the  time  to  do  this  thoroughly  here,  but 
let  us  check  off  a  couple.  Foreign  aid. 
I  do  not  just  mean  the  foreign  aid  that 
we  have  here  coming  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  but  Public  Law  480, 
which  is  just  as  big  a  part  as  foreign  aid 
itself.  Instead  of  coming  in  at  the  $4 
or  $5  billion  level,  it  should  be  around 
$1.8  billion  as  the  Clay  Commission  rec- 
ommended several  years  ago.  The  agri- 
culture budget  is  another  one.  We  do 
not  have  to  touch  the  poverty  bill  to  get 
into  some  of  these  programs.  We  are 
not  just  talking  about  butter  here,  but 
we  are  talking  about  rancid  butter  pro- 
grams. 

Oh,  if  the  Congress  would  only  exercise 
some  leadership  in  this  field.  Yes,  this 
bill  is  necessary  if  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  veterans  or  for  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
people  on  social  security  just  to  enable 
them  to  keep  even  with  the  inflationary 
effects   on   their   living   standards,   but 


everything  you  grant  them  here  may  be 
taken  away  from  the  veterans  and  every- 
one else  if  rapid  Infiation  takes  further 
hold  on  our  society. 

I  give  priority  to  bills  designed  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  rising  costs  of 
living  for  veterans,  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries, Federal  employees,  and  so  forth. 
Because  this  is  the  only  way  they  can 
maintain  their  present  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  last  place  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  economize  is  in  these  areas. 
Yet  if  we  fail  to  establish  a  system  of 
Federal  expenditure  priorities  we  hurt 
the  very  people  we  say  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

My  plea  is  directed  toward  establish- 
ing a  system  of  priorities,  which  if  done 
would  probably  result  in  this  bill  receiv- 
ing a  high  number. 

With  respect  to  the  major  issue  of 
Infiation  and  Federal  policy  imder  con- 
sideration of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee I  insert  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Saturday,  September  16,  1966  Wash- 
ington Post,  "Fiscal  Heat,  Not  Light": 
PiscAi,  Heat,  Not  Light 

With  prodding  from  Chairman  Mills  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commitee,  having 
completed  three  days  of  hearings,  will  soon 
report  out  a  bill  that  would  suspend  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  use  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  on  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial buildings.  Passage  through  the  House 
in  record  time  will  doubtless  be  saluted  as 
another  Administration  victory.  But  a 
I>erusal  of  the  proceedings  before  Ways  and 
Means  is  not  likely  to  dispel  doubts  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  the  Administration's 
fiscal  policy.  It  is  asking  for  measures  that 
will  lower  the  level  of  investment  in  late  1967 
or  1968  without  really  facing  up  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  restraints  will  then  be 
needed. 

What  was  most  disquieting  about  the 
hearings  was  the  sorry  Intellectual  perform- 
ance of  the  Administration  witnesses  and 
their  refusal,  at  almost  every  turn,  to  reveal 
to  the  Congressman  the  specific,  quantita- 
tive assumptions  on  which  the  fiscal  requests 
are  based.  Consider  the  following  colloquy 
between  Treasviry  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler 
and  Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Missouri: 

"Rep.  CuHTis:  The  possibility  exists  that 
the  United  States  will  experience  a  sharp 
slowing  growth,  or  even  a  recession  next  year, 
so  ...  I  assiune  that  the  Administration 
made  a  forecast  on  the  over-all  prospects  of 
this  nation  which  Indicates  a  continuation 
of  booming  growth  for  next  year.  Now.  is 
that  the  assumption  the  Administration  has 
for  the  economic  climate  next  year? 

"Secretary  Powler:  If  you  are  asking  if  we 
made  a  quantitative  forecast  of  the  amount 
of  GNP  for  next  year,  the  answer  is  no,  but 
we  have  made  a  qualitative  judgment  in  the 
light  of  all  we  know.  The  prospects  for  a 
continued  rate  of  growth — as  substantial  a 
rate  of  growth — are  very,  very  great,  and 
indeed  the  risk  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
growth  is  that  it  will  be  more  on  the  exces- 
sive side  than  the  recessive  side." 

After  eliciting  other  equally  profound  an- 
swers to  his  questions,  Mr.  Curtis  remarked 
that: 

"I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  to  translate 
what  you  euphemistically  call  quantitative 
judgments,  but  the  more  I  try  to  delve  into 
them  the  more  I  come  up  with  vague  gen- 
eralities." 

The  Administration  made  much  of  the 
point  that  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  future 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  no  effort 
was  made  to  appraise  the  economic  impacts 
of  the  defense  effort.  In  fact,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  muddled  the  waters  instead  of  clear- 
ing them. 
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Mr.  SAultM  UBored  B«p.  Jacxsom  E. 
Bbr*  of  Ohio  Uutt  thla  newapaper  bad  got 
lU  (actB  wrong  wben  It  argued.  In  its  editorial 
of  Sept.  13,  that  defense  contract  awards  are 
leveling  off.  Mr.  Schultze  cited  figures  on 
total  defense  procurements  which  are  rising 
■teeply.  But  procurement  Includes  wage  and 
malntanaace  payments.  Our  purpose  In  call- 
ing attention  to  the  behavior  of  prime  con- 
ttact  awards  was  to  suggest  that  defense  pres- 
sures on  producUve  faciliUes  might  abate 
la  the  near  future.  Prime  defense  contract 
awards  Increased  by  USB  bUllon  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year,  up  from  (SI  billion 
In  the  first.  Does  Bftr.  Schultze  beUeve  that 
that  swift  pace  wUl  be  sustained?  If  not, 
mUltary  requlremenU  will  have  a  smaller  Im- 
pact on  an  economy  whose  productive  ca- 
pacity U  expanding  at  a  rate  of  7  per  cent 
annually. 

It  may  be  that  the  Administration  is  right, 
that  they  have  careful  forecasts  indicating 
that  the  economic  expansion  will  proceed  at 
«  dangerously  rapid  rate  next  year  and  that 
a  general  Increase  in  income  taxes  wUl  be 
neoeaaary  to  contain  Inflationary  pressures. 
But  IX  that  is  the  case,  two  questions  are  in 
order.  Why  dampen  the  IncenUves  to  invest 
and  expand  capacity  If  what  is  needed  Is  a 
general  reduction  in  aggregative  demand? 
And  why  not  make  the  electorate  privy  to  the 
secrets  of  those  forecasts? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  BuHTOHl. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  giving  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  opportunity 
to  vote  at  this  session  on  an  increase  in 
veterans'  pensions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  what  I  am  sure 
Is  the  chairman's  disappointment  that 
In  light  of  budgetary  considerations, 
more  could  not  be  done  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  bUl  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  there  be  a  finding  of  disability  for 
pensioners  over  the  age  of  65.  Eliminat- 
ing this  requirement  will  not  only  save 
money  in  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram, but  it  will  also  render  valid  for 
purposes  of  evaluating  the  Income  char- 
acteristics of  veterans  65  years  of  age  and 
over  for  the  purpose  of  the  develcHJment 
of  a  meaningful  and  comprehensive  na- 
tional pension  program  for  veterans  and 
nonveterans  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  previously  brought 
to  the  chairman's  attention,  and  would 
hope  the  Congress  soon  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  legislation  that  will 
disregard  as  Income  the  $3  required  to 
be  paid  for  the  supplemental  health  bene- 
fits under  medicare. 

This  section  of  the  medicare  law  was 
enacted  subsequent  to  the  last  veterans' 
pension  increase  and  Is  currently  prov- 
ing to  be  troublesome  in  a  limited — but 
important — number  of  veterans  pen- 
sioner situations. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everybody  has  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  have 
any  more  time.  I  would  like  to  yield  it  to 
the    gentleman   from    Tennessee    IMr 

DUHCAM]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaks.  I  rise  in  support  of  HM.  17488. 
This  bin  win  provide  sorely  needed  In- 


creases in  monthly  pension  payments  to 
1,881.411  veterans,  widows,  and  children 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  In  addition,  the  bill 
will  provide  a  monthly  increase  In  the 
pension  rates  for  approxMately  56,000 
Spanish-American  War  widows,  whose 
average  age  is  84  and  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  monthly  pension  of  $65. 

The  amount  of  increase  will  vary,  de- 
pendent upon  the  category  in  which  the 
veteran  or  widow  find  themselves.  The 
greatest  increase  goes  to  the  low-income 
veteran  and  widow  with  children.  The 
increase  will  average  5.4  percent  and  in 
some  cases  run  as  high  as  14.5  percent. 
The  bill  also  creates  a  new  housebound 
rate  of  $100  monthly  for  veterans  who 
are  receiving  pension  under  the  so-called 
old  pension  law.  A  new  supplemental 
pension  of  $50  monthly  Is  provided  for 
widows  who  are  found  to  be  in  need  of 
the  aid  and  attendance  of  another  per- 
son because  of  serious  disability.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
because  It  provides  sorely  needed  cost- 
of-living  Increases  in  pension  rates.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  bill  did  not 
increase  the  income  limitations  that  con- 
trol the  amount  of  pension  paid  to  vet- 
erans. 

In  an  effect  to  alleviate  the  plight  of 
pensioners  who  last  year  as  a  result  of 
an  Increase  in  their  social  security  bene- 
fits of  some  $4  per  month,  lost  $35  per 
month  in  pension  benefits.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  Increase  the  income  limi- 
tations to  take  care  of  this  situation. 
If  we  can  afford  to  spend  some  $15,000 
per  year  on  Job  Corps  enrollees;  over 
$100  per  month  for  each  Cuban  refugee 
In  Florida,  and  billions  In  foreign  aid. 
and  other  experimental  programs,  we 
can  certainly  afford  to  be  more  generous 
with  the  Nation's  veterans,  by  raising 
pensions  a  few  dollars  each  month.  We 
owe  a  great  deal  to  these  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  their  orphans,  yes,  to  those 
who  fought  a  real  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  support 
of  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1966. 
Many  widows  of  veterans — especially 
those  with  children — have  convinced  me 
it  is  very  difficult  for  them  and  the  least 
we  can  do  Is  approve  this  small  increase 
to  overcome  the  increased  cost  of  living 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  which  provides  well- 
deserved  and  needed  increases  In  pen- 
sion payments  for  almost  2  million  vet- 
ei-ans.  widows,  and  children.  The 
increases  range  from  3.8  to  14.3  percent 
with  an  average  increase  for  all  pen- 
sicmers  affected  of  5.4  percent. 

In  addlUon.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
creates  several  new  rates  of  pension  for 
certain  categories  of  pensioners.  A  new 
"housebound"  rate  of  $100  per  month  is 
established  for  veterans  who  are  receiv- 
ing payment  under  the  old  pension  law. 
A  special  pension  of  $50  monthly  to  sup- 
plement the  basic  rate  of  pension  Is  pro- 
vided for  widows  who  are  seriously  dis- 
abled and  in  need  of  aid  and  attendance. 
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The  bill  also  provides  for  the  presump- 
tion ot  pennanmt  and  tot^  disability 
for  pension  purposes  on  the  attainment 
of  age  65. 

These  are  some  of  the  provisions  Mr 
Speaker.  They  are  long  ovenlue  for  the 
Teterans  affected. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  major 
veterans'  organlzaUons.  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
the  EMsabled  American  Veterans,  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I.  and  AMVETS 
all  endorse  this  bill,  despite  the  fact  that 
It  does  not  go  as  far  as  they  would  like 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  first 
year  cost  of  this  proposal  Is  $100  million 
Had  we  Increased  the  cost  of  this  bill  by 
Including  more  liberal  provisions,  I  am 
told  by  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  would  have  jeopardized 
the  chances  of  getting  any  pension  bill 
signed  into  law  this  year.  The  same  ad- 
ministration that  has  given  the  green 
light  to  spending  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
poverty  program  and  Increasing  the 
minimum  wage  by  12  V4  percent  has  re- 
fused to  sanction  even  this  modest  ex- 
penditure on  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
veterans. 

I  shall  support  this  bill  and  shall  pray 
that  the  restraint  exercised  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  encourage 
the  President  to  approve  the  bill  into  law 
when  it  reaches  the  White  House 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  sup- 
port thla  bill  to  Increase  pensions  for 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  children 
even  though  I  believe  It  Is  only  a  stopgap 
providing  far  less  than  these  people  need 
In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living. 

Inflation  Is  with  us.  and  It  has  had  a 
particularly  cruel  and  damaging  effect 
upon  everyone  who  lives  on  a  fixed  In- 
come, particularly  those  retired  and 
dependent  upon  social  security,  veterans, 
and  other  pension  programs.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  that  the  average  4.4- 
percent  increase  provided  for  veterans  is 
more  than  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing since  the  last  veterans  legislation. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  rising  monthly,  and  the  poli- 
cies of  this  administration  give  us  no 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  level  off.  For 
once,  just  once,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  make  provisions  to  help  veterans 
anticipate  the  increased  cost  of  living 
rather  than  come  In  here  after  the  dam- 
age has  been  done  and  try  to  help  them 
catch  up  with  it. 

I  felt  that  my  own  bill  providing  a  20-  . 
percent  Increase  In  the  InoMne  brackets 
would  do  this  job.  It  would  recognize 
that  the  Income  levels  set  in  the  new 
pension  program  several  years  ago  are 
no  longer  realistic.  Perhaps  a  man 
could  get  by  on  this  level  some  years  ago, 
but  he  cannot  do  so  today.  Even  with 
the  Increase  In  this  bill,  a  veteran  with 
$1,800  of  other  Income  will  fall  several 
hundred  dollars  short  of  the  $3,000  an- 
nual Income  established  by  the  Johnson 
administration  as  the  poverty  level. 

The  first  year  cost  of  the  bill  Is  $101 
million,  llie  administration  Is  opposed 
to  any  increase  that  would  exceed  this 
amount.  Indeed,  the  testimony  Indi- 
cates that  It  is  opposed  to  any  Increase. 
Yet  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  we  will  be 
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asked  to  vote  on  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000  million  for  foreign  aid.  We  are 
grudgingly  providing  ior  our  veterans 
and  their  widows  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  amount  that  th^  administration 
seeks  for  foreign  aid.  Ij  wiU  vote  against 
that  foreign  aid  appropktation,  as  I  have 
in  the  past.  I  will  vote  for  the  veterans 
pension  increase  today .1  tmd  I  regret  it  is 
not  a  more  generous  increase. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  i  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  the  provisions  of  this 
much-needed  legislation  to  Increase  the 
pensions  being  paid  oiir  disabled,  non- 
service-connected  veterans,  their  wid- 
ows, and  their  widows  jtrlth  children. 

The  bill  also  contains  some  long- 
needed  Improvements  16  existing  law  for 
veterans,  including,  amptig  others: 

First.  A  presumptionl  of  need  for  reg- 
ular aid  and  attendance  for  pensioners 
who  are  being  furnisned  nursing  care 
in  public  or  private  nuTElng  homes. 

Second.  Exclusion  of' Income  for  pen- 
sion purposes  of  amoujitts  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  by  a  wife  tor  the  last  Illness 
of  the  veteran  prior  tol  his  death,  or  of 
the  amount  paid  by  a  xf^Idow  or  wife  for 
the  last  Illness  and  bil^ial  of  the  vet- 
eran's child. 

Third.  Furnishing  of |  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitative  devices  aiid  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies — e3feept  medicine — 
to  pensioners  entitled  lio  a  pension  or 
need  for  regular  aid  and, attendance,  un- 
related to  individual  n£0d  for  an  invalid 
lift. 

This  is  a  good  bill  wtilch  should  pass 
unanimously. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Spwaker,  since  the 
Inception  of  the  present  non-service- 
connected  pension  progrEim,  its  purpose 
has  been  to  grant  financial  assistance  to 
veterans  based  upon  disability  and  need. 
During  the  86th  Congrpss  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  made  a  lengthy  study 
of  the  non-service-cohnected  pension 
program  as  the  program  in  effect  at  that 
time  was  considered  to 'have  certain  de- 
ficiencies. As  a  result  of  this  study,  a 
pension  program,  under  PubUc  Law  86- 
211,  was  enacted  whic^  established  the 
principle  of  higher  pafimients  to  those 
most  In  need  because  of  low  Income,  ad- 
ditional rates  payable  lor  dependency, 
and  additional  benefits  f0r  veterans  with 
serious  health  problem^. 

The  Compensation  and  Pensions  Sub- 
committee, which  I  tvti  privileged  to 
chair,  has  held  extensile  hearings  and 
considered  over  180  bills  affecting  the 
non-service -connected  pension  program, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker.lthat  H.R.  17488. 
which  was  recommended;  by  the  Compen- 
sation and  Pensions  Subcommittee,  is  a 
good  bill  as  It  provides  ihcreased  benefits 


for  1.830,411  veterans, 

dren   and   carries   out 

principles  of  the  non-S^rvice-connected 

pension  program.  | 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee,  I-  on 
KoHNECAY,  Hon.  Ray  Rc  qerts.  Hon.  Teno 
RoNCALio,  Hon.  James  «.  Hanley,  Hon. 
Paul  A.  Fn»o,  Hon.  ChKri.es  M.  Teactje, 
and  Hon.  John  P.  Satlor,  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  ip  our  efforts  to 
report  a  bill. 


widows  or  chil- 
the   established 


This  bill  not  only  contains  a  cost-of- 
living  increase,  that  averages  5.4  percent, 
in  the  new  pension  law  rates  for  veterans, 
widows,  and  children,  but  also  increases 
the  rates  for  widows  of  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  veterans  who  now  receive  a 
monthly  pension  of  $65,  and  provides 
new  benefits  in  the  non-service-con- 
nected pension  program.  It  creates  for 
the  first  time  a  housebound  rate  of  $100 
a  month  for  veterans  under  the  old  pen- 
sion law.  It  reduces  from  5  years  to  1 
year  the  marriage  requirement  in  order 
for  a  widow  to  be  entitled  to  a  non-serv- 
ice-connected death  pension.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  philosophy  of  the  pension 
program  of  providing  extra  assistance 
for  the  claimant  with  a  serious  health 
problem,  it  establishes  for  the  first  time 
a  new  and  additional  allowance  of  $50 
per  month  for  widows  in  nursing  homes 
or  in  need  of  an  aid  or  attendant  because 
of  a  serious  disability.  This  allowance 
is  payable  to  eligible  widows  of  veterans 
of  all  wars.  I  wish  to  emphasize  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  allowance  is  not 
only  payable  to  eligible  widows  receiv- 
ing their  pensions  under  the  program 
established  under  Public  Law  86-211.  but 
is  also  payable  to  eligible  widows  who  still 
receive  their  pensions  under  the  so-called 
old  pension  law.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides new  Income  exclusions  for  widows 
In  determining  their  income  for  entitle- 
ment to  a  death  pension.  It  provides 
for  the  presumption  of  permanent  and 
total  disability  for  veterans  when  they 
attain  the  age  65.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides for  the  furnishing  of  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies  when  medically  indi- 
cated to  pensioners  entitled  to  pensions 
based  upon  need  for  regular  aid  and 
attendance  unrelated  to  the  Individual's 
need  for  an  invalid  lift. 

I  wish  to  also  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  representatives  of  the  veterans' 
organizations  for  their  assistance  to  the 
subcommittee  and  wish  to  quote  excerpts 
from  letters  the  committee  hsis  received 
from  these  organizations  in  support  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Houston,  national  com- 
mander. Veterans  of  World  War  I.  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  stated: 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  you.  and  through  you  to  your  Ccmunittee. 
the  appreciation  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  for  your  favorable 
action  talcen  on  HJt.  17488,  a  bill  designed 
to  bring  relief  to  thousands  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  and  the  widows  of  veterans. 

Even  though  it  does  not  provide  as  much 
as  we  would  have  desired,  we  do  feel  It  is  a 
good  bill  and  will  support  Its  passage  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  John  E.  Davis,  national  comman- 
der, the  American  Legion,  stated: 

It  is  reported  that  HJt.  17488.  the  Vet- 
erans Pension  Act  of  1966,  will  benefit  di- 
rectly 1.831.411  veterans,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren. Pension  payments  will  be  raised  an 
average  5.4  percent,  with  the  largest  in- 
creases— to  widows — averaging  8.2  percent. 
In  addition  to  these  payment  Increases,  the 
bill  win  make  special  provision  for  certain 
veterans  and  widows  with  severe  disabilities 
and  will  authorize  other  liberalizations  in 
existing  law.  The  American  Legion  com- 
mends the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
for  its  action  on  HR  17488  and  urges  early, 
favorable  action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


Mr.  Charles  L.  Huber,  national  direc- 
tor of  legislation.  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, stated : 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  of  course. 
Is  heartily  in  support  of  the  bill,  for  it  pro- 
vides lair  and  equitable  disability  and  death 
pension  adjustments  for  those  beneficiaries 
who  are  In  the  lowest  level  of  economic  need. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Stover,  director,  na- 
tional legislative  service,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  stated: 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  that  this  pension  bUl,  which  Is  the  end 
result  of  lengthy  and  comprehensive  hear- 
ings, will  be  reported  by  your  Committee  and 
submitted  to  the  full  House  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Hall,  national  comman- 
der, AMVETS,  stated: 

AMVETTS  Is  pleased  to  learn  of  the  action 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
reporting  favorably  KM.  17488,  a  BiU  which 
would  increase  the  rates  of  pension  payable 
to  certain  veterans  and  their  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  the  intent  of 
HM.  17488,  it  is  the  hope  of  AMVETS  that 
this  bill  WiU  receive  early  and  prompt  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
in  support  of  HH.  17488  the  Veterans 
Pension  Act  of  1966  being  considered  here 
today. 

Although  I  introduced  identical  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  passage  of  this  measure, 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  bill  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  many  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  nor  does  It  fulfill  the 
wishes  of  the  several  veterans  organiza- 
tions. 

The  bill  does  provide  a  cost-of-living 
increase  to  nearly  all  of  those  oh  the 
pension  rolls  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  were  kept  within 
certain  guidelines  laid  down  by  the 
administration  in  connection  with  pay 
raises  and  I  would  say  it  is  a  moderate 
bill  providing  an  overall  increase  of  ap- 
projdmately  5.4  percent. 

In  the  light  of  the  tremendous  com- 
mitments this  coimtry  has  both  in  Viet- 
nam and  on  the  domestic  scene  I  would 
say  that  this  is  perhaps  all  we  can  hope 
for  at  the  present  time.  However,  time 
and  time  again  we  let  our  veterans  down. 
When  we  want  our  men  to  serve  we  wave 
the  flag  and  the  bands  play,  but  when  it 
comes  to  helping  the  veteran  who  has 
given  his  life  for  our  country  we  pull  the 
fiag  down  and  put  the  drums  away  and 
become  very  miserly.  I  urge  passage 
of  H.R.  17488  today. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  legislation  proposed 
here  today.  H.R.  17488. 1  recommended  a 
proposal  not  embodied  in  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide that  monthly  social  security  benefit 
payments  to  veterans  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded as  income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining their  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

I  did  so  because  in  the  months  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965,  which  granted 
annuitants  a  7-percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits. I  was  contacted  by  numerous 
elderly  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans 
whose  pensions  have  been  reduced  be- 
cause of  that  increase.    I  do  not  believe 
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it  to  be  fair  to  take  away  from  the 
veterans  something  that  luu  been  given 
to  him.  His  service  has  been  Indis- 
pensable to  our  Nation  in  times  of  crisis, 
as  a  preventive  defense. 

It  was  my  intent  in  the  legislation  I 
proposed  to  assure  that  social  security 
benefits  should  be  excluded  from  the 
computation  of  Income  under  the  laws 
governing  payment  of  pensions  to 
veterans,  widows,  and  children. 

Conservatively  speaking,  about  30,000 
veterans  and  widows  of  veterans  will  re- 
ceive reduced  pensions  as  a  result  of  1965 
Increases  In  the  amount  of  social  security 
benefits  received  by  the  pensioners  or 
their  spouses.    On  December  1.  1965.  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  House  Resolution  146  recogniz- 
ing   this   problem    and    requesting    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  to  provide  that 
social     security     benefits     received     by 
pensioners  and  their  spouses  shall  not  be 
considered  In  determining  the  amouit  of 
pensions  paid  to  veterans. 
The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows. 
Pensions  are  payable  to  veterarui  and 
to  widows  of  veterans  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need  as  prescribed  in  the  pen- 
sion laws.    Financial  need  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  the  annual  Income  of 
the  veterans  or  widows  outside  of  the 
pension  paid  by  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration.   Regardless  of  the  source,  with 
few  exceptions,  dollars  reduce  financial 
need.   Social  security  payments  are  con- 
sidered as  real  Income  and  are  counted 
in  the  determination  of  annual  Income 
for  pension  purposes. 

The  88th  Congress,  recognizing  that 
the  contemplated  Increase  in  social  se- 
curity payments  would  cause  the  pen- 
sions of  some  veterans  and  widows  to  be 
reduced  or  terminated,  enacted  Public 
Law  88-664.  This  act  provided  that  10 
percent  of  all  payments  to  an  individual 
under  any  private  or  public  retirement 
procram.  Including  social  security. 
would  be  exempt  from  the  computation 
of  income  for  pension  purposes.  The  re- 
ix>rt  with  the  House  bill  indicated  that 
the  intent  was  to  "permit  thousands  of 
IndivldiuUfl  who  are  receiving  social  se- 
curity payments  and  who  are  on  the 
borderline  of  the  Income  limitation  of 
the  pension  law  to  enjoy  the  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  recently  voted  by 
the  House." 

At  that  time,  however.  HJl.  11865,  con- 
taining the  5-percent  increase  in  social 
security  payments,  was  not  enacted  into 
law.  The  10-percmt  exclusion,  never- 
theless, became  effecUve  January  1, 1965. 
The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965.  passed  in  July  of  1965.  increased 
benefits  by  7  percent  across  the  board 
retroactively  to  January  1,  1965.  These 
benefits  did  not  actually  take  effect  untU 
the  early  fall  of  1965.  For  some  9 
m(»ith8,  then,  the  veterans  enjoyed  the 
10-percent  exclusion  provision  befor« 
being  affected  by  the  Increase. 

During  the  past  months,  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 1  have  been  contacted  by 
numerous  elderly  veterans  and  widows 
of  veterans  whose  pensions  have  been 
reduced  because  of  the  7-pereent  In- 
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crease  In  benefits  granted  annuitants  by 
that  legislation.  This  unfortunate  situ- 
ation occurred  because  the  annual  in- 
comes of  some  veterans  were  thereby 
pushed  above  the  plateaus  established 
for  pensions.  By  law  the  veteran  Is  en- 
titled to  a  benefit  of  $100  a  month  if 
income  is  $600  or  less;  $75  a  month  if 
income  is  $1,200  or  less;  $43  a  month  If 
income  Is  $1,800  or  less;  nothing  if  in- 
come is  over  $1,800. 

When  and  if  the  social  security  in- 
crease in  the  1965  amendment  pushed 
Incomes  above  these  plateaus  of  $600, 
$1,200.  and  $1,800.  respectively,  benefits 
were  reduced,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran 
whose  income  went  over  $1,800.  entirely 
eliminated.  The  following  is  a  specific 
example. 

Pre-1965:  A  veteran  drawing  $54  a 
month  In  social  security— $648  a  year 
but  $582  after  10-percent  exemption — 
prior  to  1965  amendments  would  have 
been  entitled  to  $100  a  month  in  non- 
service-connected  VA  pension.  Total 
annual  entitlement  under  both  programs 
would  have  been  $1,848  a  year. 

Post-1965:  After  1965  amendments, 
such  a  veteran's  social  security  benefit 
would  be  raised  to  $58  a  month— $696  a 
year  but  $826  after  the  10-percent  ex- 
emption— but  his  veteran's  pension  as  a 
result  would  be  reduced  to  $75  a  month. 
Total  annual  entitlement  imder  both 
programs  would  be  $1,596,  or  $252  less 
than  if  the  social  security  increase  had 
not  been  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress, 
this  is  indeed,  an  imfortunate  situation 
for  our  veterans.  I  believe  there  are 
two  separate  concepts  Involved  here. 
The  annuitants  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  are  based  upon  the  contributions 
the  individual  made  during  his  working 
years;  the  veterans  pensions  are  based 
upon  the  sacrifice  the  individuals  made, 
in  finances  and  personal  sacrifices,  to 
protect  our  freedom,  to  serve  his  coim- 
try.  A  grateful  nation  should  Justly 
reward  its  veterans;  not  penalise  them 
for  having  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  the  Nation  during  peacetime.  There- 
fore, I  feel  very  strongly  that  social 
security  annuities  should  have  no  effect 
on  a  veteran's  pension. 

There  are  other  compelling  reasons  for 
this  legislation  I  propose.  It  seems  to 
me  unfair  and  unwise  to  take  from  the 
veteran  something  that  has  once  been 
given.  The  10-percent  exclusion  became 
effective,  as  I  indicated  before,  some  9 
months  before  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  Thereby  many 
veterans  got  used  to  pensions,  funds. 
Income  that  had  formerly  not  been  pos- 
sible before  the  10-percent  exclusion. 

Some  will  argue  that  the  increase  in 
his  social  security  benefits  makes  the 
veterans  pension  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  colleagues,  I  believe  that  If 
pensions  are  based  on  need,  then  clearly 
this  is  not  the  case.  Many  of  these  vet- 
erans receive  only  about  $2,000  a  year 
income  to  support  a  man  and  his  wife. 
If  the  criterion  for  determining  poverty 
is  an  Income  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year, 
one  can  hardly  oppose  increasing  vet- 
erans income  by  excluding  the  social 
security  benefits  when  determining  eli- 
gibility   for    veterans    pensions.     Need 


would  still  be  the  determining  factor  In 
assessing  pensions. 

I  regret  that  my  proposal  was  not 
accepted  at  this  time.  I  remain  dedi- 
cated to  this  principle  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  veterans,  for  whom  we,  as  a 
grateful  nation,  cannot  do  too  much. 
Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R 
17488.  the  Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1966. 
provides  for  a  much-needed  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  veterans  pensions.  As 
interest  rates  rise  and  purchasing  power 
melts  away,  pensioners  can  use  every 
last  dollar  to  combat  this  infiation.  But 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  bill, 
approved  earlier  this  month  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  fails  to 
increase  the  income  limitations. 

The  bill  does  not  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  29,000  veterans,  widows,  and  sur- 
vlvors  who  had  their  monthly  pensions 
reduced  or  eliminated  as  the  result  of 
last  year's  Increase  In  social  security 
payments.  It  is  indeed  disheartening 
to  learn  that  passage  of  this  bill  as  pres- 
ently drafted  will  mean  continued 
financial  hardship  for  these  deserving 
citizens. 

HR.  17488  could  have  been  signifi- 
cantly improved  with  the  addition  of 
an  income  limitations  Increase  similar  to 
the  bill  I  introduced  last  January.  At 
committee  hearings  in  July,  I  submitted 
a  statement  In  support  of  the  Langen 
pension  equity  bill,  which  raised  income 
limitations  by  10  percent 

There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  vet- 
erans pensions  cut  by  the  social  security 
Increase  should  not  be  fully  restored. 
Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions Subcommittee  which  reported  HM. 
17488,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  urge  Its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  my  colleagues. 

This  bill  provides  an  average  cost-of- 
living  increase  of  5.4  percent  in  the  new 
law  pension  rates  and  will  benefit  1,831.- 
411  veterans,  widows,  and  children.  It 
further  provides  a  monthly  Increase  of 
$5  for  Spanish-American  War  widows 
who  are  now  receiving  monthly  pensions 
of  $65.  Certainly  one  of  the  Important 
features  of  this  bUl  Is  the  provision  to 
create  a  new  hoxisebound  allowance  of 
$100  monthly  for  those  veterans  who  are 
still  receiving  their  pensions  under  tJie 
old  pension  law.  In  keeping  with  the 
phlloscvhy  of  granting  additional  assist- 
ance to  the  claimant  with  serious  health 
problems,  this  bill  establishes  for  the 
first  time  a  new  allowance  of  $50  monthly 
for  widows  who  are  in  need  of  aid  or  at- 
tendance or  confined  to  a  nursing  home 
because  they  have  serious  disabilities. 
This  bill  wlU  provide  for  the  first  time 
pension  benefits  to  many  widows  who 
have  previously  not  been  eligible  because 
it  reduces  from  5  years  to  1  year  the  mar- 
riage requirement  in  order  for  a  widow  to 
receive  a  death  pension.  It  further  lib- 
eralizes certain  Income  limitations  for 
widows. 

In  the  medical  field  it  would  provide 
for  the  furnishing  of  any  type  of  thera- 
peutic or  rehabilitative  device,  medical 
equipment,  a^A  supplies — except  medi- 
cine— when  medically  indicated  to  pen- 
sioners entitled  to  pension  based  on  need 


for  regular  aid  and  attendance  unrelated 
to  individual  need  for  an  Invalid  lift. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  bill  has  the  support  of  all  the  major 
veterans  organizations. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17JI88  and  urge  Its 
adoption.  i 

I  was  privileged  to  s^tve  on  the  Com- 
pensation and  Pensioitis  Subcommittee 
which  reported  this  bUl,  which  I  might 
add  was  so  ably  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  South  Carolina, 
the  Honorable  W.  J.  Bitan  Dorn. 

Under  the  provision^  of  this  bill,  1,- 
831,411  veterans,  wldoMs,  and  children 
will  receive  Increased  ^)enefits.  It  pro- 
vides a  cost-of-living  increase  of  new  law 
pension  rates  on  an  avjarage  of  5.4  per- 
cent. The  bill  provided  $5  a  month  in- 
crease in  the  housebouhd  allowance  for 
veterans  receiving  benefits  under  the  new 
pension  program  and  establishes  for  the 
first  time  a  housebound  eJlowance  of  $100 
monthly  for  veterans  yfho  are  still  re- 
ceiving their  pensions  uhder  the  old  pen- 
sion law.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  there  are  approximately  56,427 
Spanish-American  War  veterans,  whose 
average  age  Is  84,  who  ite  now  receiving 
monthly  pensions  of  $6  j  will  receive  a  $5 
a  month  rate  Increase.  ■  It  reduces  from 
5  years  to  1  year  the  rhurriage  require- 
ment for  a  widow  to  recfelve  a  death  pen- 
sion. I  think  one  of  thf  most  Important 
provisions  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
one  establishing  for  the  first  time  a  new 
allowance  of  $50  monthly  for  widows 
now  receiving  pensions  who  are  In  nurs- 
ing homes  or  in  need  M  an  aid  or  at- 
tendant due  to  serious  pealth  problems. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  this  $50  allowance 
is  In  addition  to  the  I  widows'  regular 
monthly  pensions  and !  furthermore  all 
eligible  widows  of  vetehins  of  all  wars 
are  entitled  to  It  and  thi^  Includes  widows 
who  are  still  receiving  their  pensions  un- 
der the  old  pension  lawJ 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
provisions  which  are  intjiided  to  liberal- 
ize the  present  pension  program  for  both 


the  seriously 

Mr.  Speaker, 
the  war  with 
of  the  United 


widows  and  particular 
disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illino 
as  the  last  veteran  o 

Spain  In  the  Congre;.,  „ ^ 

States  It  Is  natural  that  fl  should  have  an 
especially  warm  concert  In  the  welfare 
of  the  widows  of  my  comiiBdes  of  so  many 
long  years  ago 

The  average  age  of|  the  Spanish 
American  War  widows  is  :84  years,  which 
happens  to  be  my  own  ape.  Their  num- 
ber is  diminishing  with  the  rapidity  and 
something  of  the  likene^  of  leaves  fall- 
ing in  the  late  autumn  an^  early  stmuner. 

Perhaps  It  Is  more  accurate  to  place 
the  veterans  of  the  warjwth  Spain  and 
their  widows  on  the  time  schedule  of 
December — the  December  of  lives  they 
have  devoted  to  servlcej  to  and  love  of 
coimtry.  j 

It  now  has  been  too  many  years  ago 
that  my  colleagues  In  this  historic  body 
brought  great  happiness  to  me  by  passing 
a  bill  that  I  had  introduced  raising  the 
pension  erf  Spanish  War  i  widows  to  $65  a 
month.  Since  that  tliQe  the  cost  of 
living  has  soared,  and  ho  class  of  our 
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citizens  has  suffered  more  In  the  cruel 
struggle  to  keep  soul  and  body  together 
on  a  pittance  than  those  included  In  our 
Spanish  widow  group.  I  know  how 
agonizing  has  been  the  struggle,  and  I 
had  hoped  and  I  had  prayed  for  the  en- 
actment of  HJR.  7009  that  would  have 
Increased  the  pension  from  $65  to  $85  a 
month. 

But  under  the  circumstances,  I  as  a 
Spanish  War  veteran  accept  the  increase 
to  $70  a  month  and  am  grateful.  I  wish 
it  might  have  been  more — goodness 
knows  an  increase  to  $85  was  Justified 
and  would  have  met  the  plaudits  of  the 
angels — but  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  when  there  were  188  veteran 
pension  bills  before  the  committee  and 
the  cost  If  all  were  enacted  would  have 
run  much  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
something  had  to  give. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  Veterans  Com- 
mittee has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  put- 
ting as  much  as  it  has  in  this  bill  and  it 
speaks  volumes  that  the  committee  re- 
ported out  the  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
despite  the  stout  opposition  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  fiscal  grounds. 

For  my  comrades  of  the  war  with 
Spain  and  for  myself  I  want  to  say  that 
never  have  we  had  a  better  friend  than 
the  towering  American  veteran  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TeagxjkI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  Increase  of  $5  a  month 
is  not  much,  but  when  one  is  84  years  old 
and  a  widow  trying  to  get  by  with  food, 
medicine  and  shelter  on  $65  a  month 
even  $5  can  mean  very  much,  a  little 
more  sunshine,  a  little  less  want  and 
gloom  in  the  December  time  of  life. 

By  the  time  another  Congress  has  been* 
elected  and  again  has  convened  some  of 
our  widows  of  the  war  with  Spain  will 
be  gone.  In  another  year  the  average 
age  of  the  survivors  will  be  85.  I  will  be 
hoping  and  I  will  be  praying  that  In  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  another 
boost  will  be  ^ven  to  the  Spanish  War 
widow  pension,  another  boost  bringing  it 
to  $85  figure  in  H.R.  7009.  Such  a  boost 
I  repeat  would  be  Justified  and  would  be 
applauded  by  the  angels. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  In  H.R.  17488  Is 
the  provision  that  gives  a  special  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  of  $50  a  month  to 
Spanish-American  War  widows,  among 
others  in  need  of  aid  and  attendance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  all  my  public  life, 
starting  with  my  election  In  1912  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Illinois,  I  have  fought 
and  voted  for  recognition,  for  privileges 
and  pensions,  for  the  veterans  of  our 
wars.  To  those  who  have  defended  our 
Republic,  to  those  who  saved  it  for  its 
destiny  as  the  servitor  of  mankind,  we 
owe  so  much  that  we  never  can  begin 
adequately  to  pay.  H.R.  17488  Is  a  good 
bill.  It  Is  of  the  heart  and  It  Is  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  our  beloved  country, 
the  Republic  that  never  has  and  never 
will  turn  the  back  of  cool  Indifference 
and  cruel  neglect  on  our  servicemen  and 
women  and  their  families. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  a  salute 
of  admiration  to  the  great  Committee  on 
Veteran  Affairs  and  to  Its  peerless  chair- 
man. 


Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  support  H.R.  17488, 
the  Veterans*  Pension  Act  of  1966.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  their  patience  and  sjrmpathetic 
understanding  of  the  plight  of  the  older 
veteran.  The  veteran  pension  system  of 
today  is  so  complex  that  inevitably  In- 
equities can  be  discovered.  The  commit- 
tee bill  goes  far  to  eliminate  these,  and  to 
make  the  pension  system  a  more  fitting 
tribute  to  the  men  who  have  served  In 
wartime  and  given  years  of  their  lives  to 
their  country. 

It  is  plain  that  HJl.  17488  will  not  sat- 
isfy everyone.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  one  bill  to  do  so,  since  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  188  different  bills,  all  of 
which  were  sponsored  by  members  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran.  In  some  cases  the  committee 
had  to  reject  measures  which  would  give 
favorable  treatment  to  small  groups  of 
veterans  who,  because  of  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, had  been  temporarily  hurt 
by  previous  changes  in  the  pension  sys- 
tem or  in  the  social  security  law. 

This  bill,  as  is  only  fitting  at  a  time 
when  we  are  fighting  a  war  on  poverty, 
emphasizes  benefits  to  those  veterans  and 
their  families  who,  due  to  no  fault  of 
their  own.  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  a  cost-of-living  rate  in- 
crease for  1,830.411  veterans,  widows,  and 
children,  some  of  whom  would  receive 
substantial  Increases,  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  pension  under  the  non-service- 
connected  pension  program.  Under  the 
committee's  recommendations,  all  vet- 
erans would  receive  an  average  increase 
of  4.4  percent  in  benefits,  all  widows  an 
average  increase  of  8.2  percent,  widows 
with  children  an  average  of  6.4  percent, 
and  housebound  veterans  would  receive 
an  average  increase  of  14.3  percent. 

As  the  c<MnmIttee  report  noted,  these 
Increases  are  all  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  which  at 
present  is  4.1  percent  since  the  last  bene- 
fit increase.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Florida,  the  home  of  many  retired 
veterans  who  receive  these  pensions,  I 
am  well  aware  that  these  increases  are 
extremely  necessary.  All  too  often  the 
veteran,  sometimes  unable  to  qualify  for 
social  security  benefits,  has  been  for- 
gotten when  there  ai-e  general  increases 
in  wages  and  prices.  He  must  struggle 
against  a  shrinking  income,  and  finds 
many  necessities  be.vond  his  reach.  I 
hope  that  the  increase  proposed  today 
will  prove  an  indication  that  in  futm-e 
pensions  will  be  more  readily  increased. 
The  increase  will  cost  a  total  of  $101,433,- 
000;  surely  a  small  price  to  pay  for  help- 
ing to  raisa  so  many  veterans,  children, 
and  widows  out  of  near  poverty. 

Many  specific  groups  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents  receive  recognition  in 
this  legislation.  Widows  and  widows 
with  children  who  are  In  the  lowest  In- 
come categories  will  receive  a  substantial 
increase  in  benefits.  Other  groups  of 
widows  and  dependents  also  receive  spe- 
cial increases.  A  major  worry  of  the  sol- 
dier in  Vietnam  is  what  will  happen  to 
his  family:  this  has  been  the  soldier's 
worry  throughout  history.  We  can, 
through    this    and   similar   legislation, 
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make  the  life  of  veterans'  widows  a  lit- 
tle less  dliBcuIt.  A  $5  per  month  rate 
increase  is  provided  for  approximately 
56,427  SpaiUsh-American  and  prior  war 
widows,  whose  average  age  is  84  and 
who  are  now  receiving  the  monthly  pen- 
sion of  $65.  A  special  aid  and  attend- 
ance allowance  ot  $50  per  month  Is  pro- 
vided for  widows  receiving  pensions  who 
are  found  in  need  of  such  attendance. 
Also  under  the  proposed  legislation  a 
widow  may  exclude  from  income  for 
pension  purposes  an  amount  equal  to 
the  expense  of  a  veteran's  last  illness,  or 
the  last  Illness  and  burial  of  the  vet- 
eran's child. 

These  changes  In  the  law  need  no  ex- 
planation. They  are  required  by  com- 
mon cannons  of  decency  and  fairness. 
No  Congressman  is  unaware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  these  deserving  constituents.  We 
have  all  received  pleas  for  help,  and  have 
seen  the  gaps  In  the  present  pension 
law. 

Several  revisions  of  present  pension 
law  would  help  deserving  groups  of  vet- 
erans who  are  at  present  neglected  by 
the  law.  The  law  would  be  changed  to 
presume  permanent  total  disabillt}'  for 
pension  purposes  on  attainment  of  age 
65  without  need  for  medical  evidence 
and  rating  decisions.  The  Committee 
has  calculated  that  relatively  few  veter- 
ans need  this  change  In  the  law:  but 
those  that  will  be  helped  by  the  new 
classlflcation  need  It  desperately.  The 
new  law  would  also  presume  need  foi  aid 
and  attendance  for  pensioners  while  i Jiey 
are  being  furnished  nursing  care  In  jmb- 
lic  or  private  nursing  homes,  thus  mak- 
ing them  eligible  for  the  special  allow- 
ance. This  simply  corrects  a  present 
Inequity  In  the  law,  since  it  is  plain  that 
these  veterans  are  receiving  aid  and  at- 
tendance and  have  need  of  the  allow- 
ance. 

The  Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1966  also 
provides  that  any  type  of  therapeutic  or 
rehabilitative  device,  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  may  be  supplied  to 
pensioners  entitled  to  aid  and  attend- 
ance when  medically  Indicated.  Ap- 
proximately 49,169  veterans  would  there- 
fore be  entitled  to  necessary  medical 
care. 

In  summation,  I  will  only  add  that 
this  bill  deserves  quick  passage.  After 
diligent  study,  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  has  recommended  a  measure 
that  every  Member  of  this  Congress  can 
support.  Nonlnflatlonary  and  relatively 
Inexpensive,  it  is  a  must  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  will  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  those  eligible  for  non-service- 
connected  pensions.  We  have  a  particu- 
lar obligation,  especially  now  when  we 
are  fighting  a  war  In  Vietnam,  to  see 
that  our  veterans  receive  the  most  am- 
ple gratitude  their  country  can  offer. 
This  legislation  will  go  far  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  older  veteran.  We  owe  him 
a  debt  we  can  never  repay ;  but  we  can  at 
least  quickly  pass  the  Veterans  Pension 
Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  raise  my  voice  in  support  of 
H.R.  17488. 

I  feel  so  strongly  there  is  a  need  for 
immediate  passage  of  pension  legislation 
to  help  our  veteran  population  that,  al- 


though I  was  in  the  home  district  this 
past  weekend,  I  retiimed  early  this  morn- 
ing so  I  could  be  clearly  on  the  record 
when  the  roll  was  called  on  this  bill  and 
to  present  these  few  brief  comments.  To 
honor  commitments  of  several  months 
standing,  I  must  return  to  the  home  area 
tonight  but  the  out-of-pocket  expense 
to  be  here  today  to  support  this  bill  is 
well  worth  all  the  cost. 

Mr.  Sjseaker,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  deserve  a  compliment  for 
its  determination  to  report  out  a  pension 
Increase  bill  this  year.  Theirs  was  not 
an  easy  task.  It  Is  my  imderstandlng 
there  were  188  separate  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  committee.  My  own  bill,  HJR. 
15222,  was  one  of  them,  which  provided 
that  veterans  of  any  period  of  war  and 
their  widows  upon  attaining  the  age  of 
65  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension  at  the 
monthly  rate  of  $101.59.  The  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ports that  some  of  the  bills  provided  such 
a  great  monthly  Increase  in  pension  pay- 
ments as  to  total  one  billion  dollars  an- 
nually. 

It  should  be  remembered  this  bill  Is 
opposed  by  the  administration.  They 
say  they  oppose  this  bill  on  grounds  of 
fiscal  policy.  But  this  Is  not  an  extrava- 
gant bill  and  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
bill.  Its  annual  cost  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $110  million.  True,  It  is  an 
unbudgeted  item,  so  far  as  the  Presiden- 
tial budget  is  concerned.  However,  it  is 
a  fair  bill.  It  is  a  sorely  needed  bill.  The 
Congress  had  no  doubts  or  hesitation 
when  it  voted  Increases  for  the  classified 
or  civil  service  employees.  There  was  no 
foot  dragging  when  they  voted  increases 
for  the  postal  employees.  For  2  years 
In  a  row  our  military  personnel  have  re- 
ceived pay  increases.  In  1965  Social 
Security  recipients  received  an  Increase. 
Is  it  not  about  time  all  of  us  remembered 
that  our  veteran  population  deserves  a 
cost  of  living  Increase  also? 

All  veteran  organizations  are  for  this 
bill.  For  my  own  part  the  one  great 
regret  is  that  the  committee  did  not  see 
fit  to  raise  income  limitations.  I  men- 
tioned this  because  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  bill  deals  only  with  non- 
service  pensions  and  not  service-con- 
nected compensation. 
The  average  increase  Is  5.4  percent  for 
all  nonservice-connected  pensions.  It 
is  good  news,  however,  to  note  there  is 
a  substantially  greater  Increase  for  wid- 
ows and  widows  with  children  In  the  low- 
est Income  category  of  approximately 
8'/^  percent. 

It  was  a  big  Job  for  the  Subconunlttee 
on  Compensation  and  Pensions  to  work 
through  all  the  188  bills.  Some  proposed 
to  attack  the  problem  by  Increasing  ex- 
clusions from  Income  or  by  income  lim- 
itation Increases.  Others  proposed  lib- 
eralization of  definitions  of  widows  and 
veterans  for  pension  purposes.  But  all 
had  the  common  denominator  of  a  mod- 
est Increase  In  the  amount  of  pension. 

Looking  over  the  bill.  It  is  heartening 
to  note  it  established  a  presumption  of 
permanent  and  total  disability  for  pen- 
sion purposes  at  attainment  of  the  age 
of  65. 

There  are  many  including  miyself  who 
are  disappointed  that  the  Increases  are 


not  larger.  Someone  has  said  the  pen- 
sion Increases  should  go  in  ahead  of  other 
programs  already  in  existence  in  these 
times  when  we  cannot  have  both  guns 
and  butter.  I  fully  agree.  There  are 
several  programs  that  should  not  be  ac- 
corded priority  over  an  Increase  In  vet- 
erans pensions.  Why  is  this  so?  Be- 
cause some  veterans  as  well  as  widows  of 
deceased  veterans  find  themselves  barely 
existing  on  the  present  pension  payment. 
World  War  I  veterans  particularly  have 
not  been  treated  fairly.  Long  ago  they 
should  have  been  given  an  outright  pen- 
sion patterned  after  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  veterans  without  the  penalizing 
effects  of  Income  limitations.  It  is  for 
this  reason  I  Introduced  HJR.  15222.  All 
veterans  on  a  pension  with  low  Income 
feel  the  pinch  of  splraling  prices,  but 
even  more  so,  the  World  War  I  veteran 
because  of  his  age,  finds  his  Income  is  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  while  his  expoises,  espe- 
cially medical,  steadily  Increase. 

It  is  a  shame  World  War  I  veterans 
will  still  be  handicapped  with  Income  lim- 
itations. This  fine  group  of  our 
elder  citizens  will  receive  a  cost  of  living 
Increase  and  liberalization  of  some  of  the 
other  provisions  including  the  presiunp- 
tion  of  permanent  and  total  disability 
after  age  65.  Also  provided  Is  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  veteran  In  a  nursing 
home  is  presumed  to  be  in  need  of  r^ular 
aid  and  attendance  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent showing  they  must  be  helpless  or 
blind  or  so  near  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
require  the  regxilfir  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  many  occasions  we 
have  waved  the  flag  and  the  bands  have 
played  at  the  end  of  our  wars.  But  far 
too  soon  we  have  pulled  the  flag  down 
and  put  the  dnmis  away  and  become 
miserly,  yes  far  too  miserly.  Those  who 
support  this  legislation  today  I  am  sure 
do  so  witk  regret  that  It  Is  not  more 
liberal  because  msiny  of  the  aging  vet- 
erans may  not  be  with  us  to  reap  even 
these  small  rewards  by  the  effective  date 
of  this  legislation.  But  even  our  small 
effort  is  only  half  finished.  Every  Mem- 
ber who  supported  this  legislation  today 
should  urge  the  other  body  to  pass  it 
promptly  with  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
It  will  not  be  lost  or  forgotten  in  the 
head-long  rush  toward  adjournment  sine 
die  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  long  believed  that  the  pension 
payable  to  our  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  war  veterans,  as  well  as  the  pen- 
sion payable  to  the  widows  and  minor 
children  of  those  that  are  deceased,  is 
extremely  unrealistic  on  account  of  the 
month  to  month  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  Join  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues here  today  in  supporting  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  Act  of  1966,  HH.  17488. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  committee  and  per- 
haps members  of  the  majority  favored 
some  liberalization  of  the  "other  income 
limitations"  in  the  present  law,  but  these 
changes  were  not  adopted  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  adc^it  these  changes  so 
that  many  of  our  war  veterans  will  not 
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be  penalized,  so  to  speek,  because  they 
may  have  a  small  irjoome  from  some 
other  source  or  sources,  and  that  this 
bill  will  be  promptly  passed. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mir.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  rise  Ini  support  of  HJl. 
17488,  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1966, 
of  which  I  am  a  cospoitsor.  My  own  bill, 
H.R.  17603,  is  identical  to  the  measure 
before  us  today,  which  will  give  a  cost 
of  living  Increase  to  all  veterans,  widows 
and  dependents  now  receiving  non-serv- 
ice connected  pensions 

This  legislation  provides  a  much  need- 
ed cost-of-living  increase  to  those  who 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  their 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
to  their  widows  smd  dependents. 

As  pointed  out  In  its  report,  In  ap- 
proving this  leglslatl<^n,  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  continued  the  estab- 
lished principle  of  higher  payments  to 
those  most  In  need  because  of  low  in- 
come, as  well  as  additional  rates  for  de- 
pendents and  additional  assistance  for 
those  with  serious  health  problems. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  t>e  a  member  of  a 
committee  which  corl«ems  itself  with 
such  humanitarian  legislation,  and  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  future  sessions  of  Con- 
gress we  win  be  able  to  further  equalize 
such  pensions  against  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  measure 
before  us  Is  a  reallstlo  bill,  deserving  of 
the  support  of  all  of  riiy  colleagues,  and 
I  urge  them  to  vote  with  me  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  J 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mil  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that'  the  House  will 
promptly  and  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  measure  before  ufc,  HJl.  17488,  de- 
signed to  Increase  thd  rates  of  pension 
now  payable  to  certlUn  veterans  and 
their  widows  and  children. 

This  proposal  is  cutrently  being  rec- 
ommended by  the  estwmed  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee's  distinguished 
chairman  and  Industrious  members  In 
order  to  give  swlded  strength  and  better 
implementation  to  th4  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  higher  payments  to  the  most 
needy  veterans,  those  bearing  heavy  bur- 
dens of  dependency  and  those  suffering 
great  financial  hardships  because  of 
serious  health  problems. 

The  overall  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
this  measure  will  sim(>ly  and  rightfully 
be  that  the  veterans  non-service-con- 
nected  pension  progtlmi  will  become 
more  realistically  responsive  to  the  most 
urgent  individual  nee^  growing  out  of 
low  income,  grave  health  problems  and 
diCBculties  of  dependency. 

In  summary  this  bill]  Will  grant  modest 
cost  of  living  rate  increases  for  qualified 
veterans  alone,  veterans  with  depend- 
ents, widows  alone,  widows  with  chil- 
dren, and  children  alone  including  a 
monthly  increase  of  fire  dollars  to  ap- 
proximately 56,427  Spanish-American 
and  prior-war  widowjs^  whose  average 
age  is  84  and  who  are  now  receiving  a 
monthly  pension  of  $65i. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whilej  the  pension  in- 
creases proposed  in  th^  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered overly  modest  {t>y  a  great  many 
here,  because  of  consttoitly  rising  living 
costs,  it  is  still  a  com]  tfehensive  gesture 
at  the  right  time,  in  t «  right  direction. 


toward  those  veterans  and  their  families 
in  greatest  need  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  always 
shown  great  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  American  veteran  and  his  depend- 
ents. This  concern  is  very  evident  from 
the  consideration  that  the  House  now 
gives  to  H.R.  17488,  a  bill  to  relieve  some 
of  the  burdens  borne  by  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

I  have  always  supported  legislation  to 
provide  adequate  pension  benefits,  hos- 
pitalization, and  other  necessary  care  for 
oiu"  veterans  and  their  dei}endents.  The 
Nation  owes  much  to  those  who  have 
served  oiur  country  In  time  of  war  and 
great  national  emergency,  and  the  least 
that  we  can  do  for  these  patriotic  Amer- 
icans Is  to  provide  for  them  and  their 
loved  ones  whenever  the  necessity  arises. 

I  support  HJl.  17488.  The  time  has 
arrived  for  the  Congress  to  take  positive 
action  to  relieve  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  oiu"  more  needy  veterans  and  their 
dependents  from  some  of  the  financial 
burdens  they  are  bearing  due  to  our  high 
cost  of  living.  The  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  are  to  be  commended  on 
bringing  H.R.  17488  to  the  floor  for  ac- 
tion. The  bill  will  not  upset  the  Nation's 
budget.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  stimu- 
late the  economy.  The  modest  Increast 
In  benefits  provided  under  the  legislation 
'will  be  devoted  by  the  recipients  to  the 
basic  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  legislation  will 
clear  the  Senate  and  secure  the  approval 
of  the  President  without  undue  delay. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  vote  for  this  bill  to  increase 
benefits  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents receiving  non-service-cormected 
pensions.  I  do  not  think  this  bill  is 
overly  generous.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  assistance  It  will  give  to  Its  bene- 
ficiaries is  strictly  minimal.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  even  this  limited  amount  of  assist- 
ance will  raise  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  more  than  $101  million  a 
year,  a  very  substantial  figure  at  a  time 
when  we  are  experiencing  inflationary 
tendencies. 

Actually.  It  Is  because  so  many  prices 
have  risen  as  a  result  of  the  inflationary 
factors  In  the  economy  that  we  must 
provide  assistance  to  the  veterans  and 
their  dependents  who  are  subsisting  on, 
or  who  desperately  require,  the  very  mod- 
erate monthly  non-servIce-cormected 
veterans'  pension. 

I  wish  we  coxild  do  more.  Of  course, 
the  House  will  be  guided  in  this  matter 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  which  is  cer- 
tainly conscious  of  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans and  which  has  always  been  alert 
to  and  sympathetic  to  those  needs.  I 
congratulate  the  committee  for  acting 
speedily  on  this  measure  and  bringing  it 
before  the  House  for  passage. 
PROVISIONS  or  Bnx  to  bxnefit  vstesans  amt> 

WIDOWS 

The  bill  would  provide  a  cost  of  living 
Increase  for  all  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents or  survivors  who  are  now  re- 


ceiving pensioiis  under  Public  Law  88- 
211.  as  amended,  the  so-called  new  law. 
The  rate  Increase  Is  substantially  higher 
for  widows  and  widows  with  children  In 
the  lowest  Income  categories,  reaching  in 
those  cases  as  high  as  8^2  percent. 
There  is  a  $5  a  month  Increase  included 
for  more  than  56,000  widows  of  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  smd  prior  wars, 
whose  average  age  now  is  84.  Their 
pensions  would  increase  from  $65  a 
month  to  $70.  There  is  also  an  increase 
of  $5  per  month  in  the  "house-boimd"  al- 
lowance imder  current  law  for  veterans, 
from  $35  to  $40  ¥'month.  A  new  "house- 
bound" rate  of  $100  per  month  is  estab- 
lished for  veterans  under  the  old  pension 
law. 

Furthermore,  a  special  aid  and  attend- 
ance EJlowance  of  $50  per  month  is  pro- 
vided for  widows  receiving  pensions  under 
Public  Law  86-211.  and  also  under  the  old 
pension  law,  the  Spanish- American  War, 
and  prior  wars,  and  who  are  found  In 
need  of  aid  and  attendance.  The  bill 
also  provides  for  presumption  of  perma- 
nent and  total  disability  for  pension  pur- 
poses on  attatrmient  of  age  65;  for  pre- 
sumption of  need  for  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance for  pensioners  who  are  being 
furnished  nursing  care  In  public  or  pri- 
vate nursing  homes;  reduction  of  the  5- 
year  alternative  marriage  requirement 
for  widows  to  1  year;  exclusion  of  Income 
for  pension  purposes  of  amounts  equal 
to  the  sum  paid  by  a  wife  for  the  last 
Ulness  of  a  veteran  prior  to  his  death, 
and  also  for  the  last  Illness  and  burial 
of  a  veterans'  child.  There  are  also 
some  special  medical  benefits  for  pen- 
sioners entitled  to  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance. 

INCREASES   MADE   NECESSARY   BT   HIGHER  LIVING 
COSTS 

Many  of  us  are  disappointed  that  no 
provision  is  made  In  this  legislation  to 
Increase  the  Income  limitation  imposed 
for  qualification  for  non-service-con- 
nected pensions.  Many  veterans  and 
widows  have  made  excellent  cases  for 
the  justice  in  increasing  such  limita- 
tions. I  am,  as  I  said,  sorry  that  this 
bill  does  not  do  more  than  it  does. 
Nevertheless,  the  additional  $6  per  month 
which  many  thousands  of  widows  will 
receive  imder  this  bill,  the  $5  a  month 
for  more  than  50,000  Spanish-American 
widows,  and  the  $4  a  month  many 
veterans  will  receive  should  be  of  signifi- 
cant help  in  combating  the  increases  in 
living  costs,  including  the  much  higher 
prices  these  days  for  food. 

rOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  TO  OPERATE  IN  733  ClrOtS 
AND    COUNTIES 

In  coimection  with  the  price  of  food,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  Members  of  the  House 
may  want  to  pass  on  to  their  constitu- 
ents who  are  eligible  for,  or  are  receiv- 
ing, non-service-connected  pensions. 
The  Pood  Stamp  program  is  now  operat- 
ing in  331  areas  and  is  about  to  be  ex- 
tended to  402  additional  political  Juris- 
dictions— cities  and  counties — so  that  it 
will  soon  be  serving  about  1,800,000  needy 
people  in  41  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  an  excellent  program 
for  assisting  low-income  families  to 
stretch    their    usual    food    budget   far 
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enough  to  assure  an  adequate  and  nutri- 
tious diet.  Generally  speaking  and  on 
the  average,  for  every  $0  which  the  par- 
ticipating family  would  normally  spend 
for  food,  and  which  It  must  spend  to 
purchase  the  monthly  allotment  of  food 
coupons,  or  food  stamps.  It  receives 
coupons  worth  $10  in  the  grocery 
stores — coupons  redeemable  only  for 
food.  The  percentage  of  the  Federal 
subsidy  to  the  Individual  family  varies 
according  to  the  Income  and  size  of  the 
family,  but  the  average  subsidy  is  40 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  food  sold  for 
food  coupons  each  month.  We  are  now 
budgeting  $140  million  a  year  for  the 
food  stazAp  program. 

That  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  money  the  more 
than  2  million  individuals  who  will  even- 
tually be  Included  in  the  program  this 
year  would  normally  spend  for  food  and 
the  value  of  the  food  they  will  be  able 
to  purchase. 

KXmZBS   OF    CONGRESS    SHOULO    UmCK    laiCIBLC 
CONBTITUKNTS  TO  APPLY   FOB  FOOD   SIAMPS 

Since  Inany  new  to-eas  are  coming  Into 
the  program,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  constituents  whose  Incomes  are  low 
enough  to  make  them  eligible  for  non- 
service-connected  veterans  pensions  If 
the  Members  will  suggest  to  them  that 
they  investigate  their  eligibility  also  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  know  that 
In  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis,  I  have  gtilded 
numerous  families  of  low  Income,  in- 
cluding veterans  and  their  dependents 
receiving  non-service-connected  pensions 
into  applying  for  participation  under  the 
food  stamp  program  and  when  eligible 
they  have  invariably  been  grateful  for 
the  suggestion. 

NOT  MXCXSSART  TO  BX  ON  PUBLIC  ASSI8TANCX 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  family  to  be 
on  any  form  of  public  assistance  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. All  that  is  required  is  that  the 
family  have  an  income  sufiQciently  low, 
in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  family,  to 
come  within  the  limi^atlons  set  out  un- 
der the  regulations  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiore  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  welfare  department  in  each  of 
the  States  partlcipaUng. 

There  are  also  limitations  on  the  dollar 
value  of  liquid  assets  held  by  the  family- 
bonds,  cash,  savings  or  checking  ac- 
counts, etc.  but  not  including  the  equity 
in  a  home. 

As  I  said,  the  larger  the  family,  the 
larger  the  Income  they  are  permitted 
and  still  qualify  for  food  stamps;  and 
the  larger  the  family  and  the  smaller  the 
income,  the  more  of  a  subsidy  is  given 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  good  diet.  In 
St.  Louis,  for  Instance,  the  Income  lim- 
itations range  from  $135  a  month  and 
liquid  assets  of  $750  for  a  single  person 
to  an  Income  of  $420  a  month  and  liquid 
assets  of  $1,500  for  a  family  of  10. 
Monthly  income  is  computed  after  the 
deduction  of  aU  mandatory  deductions 
such  as  Federal  and  St<»te  withholding 
taxes,  city  earnings  tax,  social  security 
deductions,  union  dues,  retirement  or 
pension  contribution,  health  insurance 
and  hospitalization  payments. 


XZAltFLS  OF  INCOMX  AICS  PUBCHASZ 
BXQUIBXMXMTS 

A  single  person  receiving  net  income 
or  less  than  $20  a  month  would  pay  $4 
of  this  amount  for  food  stamps  and  re- 
ceive $10  worth  of  coupons;  one  with 
an  income  of  from  $80  to  $100  would 
pay  $18  and  receive  $24  worth  of  cou- 
pons; a  5-person  household  with  an  in- 
come of  about  $200  a  month,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  pay  $68  for  food  cou- 
pons and  receive  $100  worth  of  food 
stamps.  These  figures  are  Just  sample 
ones  and  would  be  different  for  other 
States  depending  upon  the  welfare 
standards,  and  so  forth. 

However,  I  would  think  that  most  fam- 
ilies which  are  eligible  for  non-service- 
connected  veteran  pensions  also  would  be 
eligible  for  the  food  stamp  program  in 
their  locality,  and  It  Is  certainly  worth 
their  trouble  in  investigating  their  eli- 
gibility and  applying  if  they  are  eligible. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  again  that  I  am  grateful  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  and  to  its 
chairman.  Congressman  Olin  Tkagui,  of 
Texas,  for  evidencing  compassion  for  the 
plight'  of  veterans  and  their  dependents 
on  non-service-connected  pensions  whose 
incomes  have  been  eroded  by  the  higher 
prices  of  necessities  to  sustain  life.  Mod- 
est as  the  increased  benefits  may  be  in 
individual  cases,  I  certainly  hope  they 
will  be  of  significant  assistance  to  those 
families  which  are  forced  to  live  on  these 
pensions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TxAGUB]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  UU  H.R.  17488,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  "ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  315,  nays  2,  not  voting  115, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  287] 
TEAS— 315 


•Abbltt 

Bingham 

Chamberlain 

Abemethy 

Boggs 

Clancy 

Adair 

Boland 

Clark 

Adams 

Bolton 

Clausen, 

Addabbo 

Bow 

Don  H. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Brademar 

ClawBon,  Del 

Anderson, 

Bray 

Clerveland 

Tenn. 

Brooks 

Clevenger 

Andrews, 

Brown,  Clar- 

Cohelan 

Oeorge  W. 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Collier 

Andrews, 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Conable 

N.  Dak. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Conte 

Annunzlo 

Buchanan 

Conyers 

Aahbrook 

Burke 

Cooley 

Ashley 

Burleson 

Corbett 

Aahmore 

Burton,  Calif. 

Craley 

Ayres 

Burton,  Utah 

Cramer 

Baring 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cxilyer 

Barrett 

cabeU 

Cunningham 

Bates 

Cahlll 

Curtln 

Battln 

Callan 

Daddarlo 

Beckworth 

Cameron 

Dague 

Bennett 

Carey 

Daniels 

Berry 

Casey 

delaOarza 

BetU 

Cederberg 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Sdwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farnum 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Ford, 
WlUlam  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuyaen 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oa  things 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

OUbert 

GUligan 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 
Orabowskl 

Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Orlfflthfi 
Gross 

Grover 

Oubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

BaU 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

H*bert 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calif. 


Curtis 


Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

McOrath 

Macdonald 

Mackay 

Madden 

^*fthon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

MUls     ' 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

M\irphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

CHara,  Mich. 

CKonskl 

Olaen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patmaa 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Ptckle 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quia 

Qulllen 

Race 

Randall 

NAYS— a 
Davis,  Wis. 


Redlln 

Befal.111. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Relfel 

ReuBs 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  K.T. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan 

Batterfleld 

St  Oermaln 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

SUfford 

Staggers 

Stalbauot 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Cai.it. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tuck 

Tunney 
Tuppet ' 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WUliams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


September  19, 


NOT  VOTING— 116 


Albert 
Andrews. 
Olenn 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Bandstra 
Belcher 
BeU 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brock 
Broomlleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Callaway 
Carter 
CeUer 


Chelf 

Colmer 

Corman 

Davis,  Ca. 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbeteln 

Famsley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fulton,  Tenn. 


Olbbona 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grider 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

HaUeck 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hawkins 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Huot 


Irwin 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  NY. 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Xjandrum 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McDoweU 

McEwen 

McMlUan 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackle 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Bfasa. 

Martin.  Nebr. 
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Mathlas 

Mlnlsh 

Mlze 

MoeUer 

Monagao 

Morrison 

Moaher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O'Neill, 

Pool 

Purcell 

Rees 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Roblson  I 

Rodlno   I 

Rogers,  H* 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  |»a 

RoudebuEti 


Boybal 

Rumsfeld 

Schlsler 

Scott 

Senner 

Slsk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Walker,  Miss. 

White.  Idaho 

WldnaU 

WUlls 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 


So  (two-thirds  haying  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  Were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annouiced  the  following 
pairs: 


Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Hklleck. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Btlpem. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tenne84ae  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Mackie  with  ISr..  Bell. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Olenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mt.  Roudebusb. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wldnall. 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  Mr.  klosher. 

Mr.  Dyal  vrith  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McClory. 

ISx.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wllsok  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin.  I 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  MtEwen. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr. X>erwlnskl. 

Mr.  Klucasynskl  with  tti.  Smith  of  Califor- 
nia. I 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Selcher. 

Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Bilr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  lit.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. . 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  N«fl*en. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Uartln  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  SUk  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Btr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  MrFHlcks. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylyanla  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Callforala  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McMUlan 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Joqes  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Bandstra. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr,  Hull. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr, 
Roncalio.  I 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Btott. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Hagan  c*  Georgia  with  Mr.  WUllB. 

Mr.  PUher  with  Mr.  F^rnsley. 

Mr.  Oolmer  with  Mr.  Cjhelf . 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Tuiten. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  brtder. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mrs.  <^een  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  lbd«L 

Mr.  Krebs  vrtth  Mr.  ToOl. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Mt»raj. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  armoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NSLI  REFUNDS — PHILIPPINE  PESO 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  16557)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund of  certain  unearned  premiums  on 
policies  of  national  service  life  insurance 
to  former  members  of  the  organized  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  and 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  that  certain  payments 
under  that  title  shall  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  2  Philippine  pesos  for  each  dollar 
authorized,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  16557 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  regulation,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Is  authorized,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
refund  amounts  erroneously  deducted  for 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  premiums 
frc«n  the  arrears  in  pay  paid  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  members  of  the  orga- 
nized military  forces  of  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  PhlUpplnes,  while 
such  forces  were  in  the  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
mlUtary  order  of  the  President  dated  July 
26,  1941.  Such  refund  may  be  made  only 
upon  receipt  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion of  an  application  therefor  filed  with  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  accompanied 
by  a  certification  of  an  appropriate  official 
of  that  Government  that  such  amounts  were 
so  erroneously  deducted  and  have  not  here- 
tofore been  refunded.  Such  refunds  shall 
be  made  from  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  appropriation.  In  the  event  of 
the  death  of  any  such  member  refunds  may 
be  made  only  to  the  following  individuals 
and  in  the  order  named — 

( 1 )  to  the  widow  or  widower  of  such  per- 
son, if  living; 

(2)  If  no  widow  <»  widower,  to  the  chUd  or 
children  of  such  persons,  if  living.  In  equal 
shares;  or 

(3)  If  no  widow,  widower,  child,  or  chil- 
dren, to  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  per- 
son. If  living.  In,  equal  shares. 

No  refunds  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
to  the  heirs  or  leg^al  representatives  as  such 
of  such  member  or  of  any  beneficiary.  If 
such  member  is  deceased,  and  in  the  event 
no  individual  within  the  permitted  class 
aurvives  to  receive  the  refund,  no  payment 
of  such  refund  shall  be  made. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  107  of  title  38,  United 
States  (Tode,  are  each  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Payments  under  such  chapters 
shall  be  made  at  a  rate  in  pesos  as  Is  equiva- 
lent to  90.50  tor  each  dollar  authorized,  and 
where  annual  income  is  a  factor  In  entitle- 
ment to  benefits,  the  dollar  limitations  in 
the  law  specifying  such  annual  Income  shall 
apply  at  a  rate  in  Philippine  pesos  as  Is 
equivalent  to  $0.50  for  each  dollar." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first    day   of   the   second    calendar   month 


which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speal^r. 
this  bill  pertains  to  the  refund  of  insur- 
ance premiums  mostly  collected  from 
Philippine  veterans  and  to  the  payment 
of  Philippine  veterans  in  pesos. 

This  bill  has  two  basic  purposes  relat- 
ing to  veterans  benefits  provided  for  cer- 
tain Filipino  veterans. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  proposes 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  refund  to  former  mem- 
laers  of  the  organized  military  forces  of 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines,  while  such  forces  were 
in  the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  military 
order  of  the  President  dated  July  26. 
1941,  amounts  which  are  alleged  to  have 
been  erroneously  deducted  from  the  ar- 
rears in  pay  paid  them  by  the  UJ5.  Gov- 
ernment for  premium  on  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance — NSLI. 

When  the  Commonwealth  Army  was 
called  jito  the  service  of  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
held  that  the  members  were  eligible  to 
apply  for  NSLI.  Some  did  so.  Others 
were  not  able  to  complete  and  submit 
applications  before  World  War  n  started 
and  thereafter  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration utilized  emergency  radiogram 
procedures  in  an  attempt  to  supply  in- 
surance coverage. 

Later,  the  Congress  granted  certain 
gratuitous  insurance  protection  to  those 
military  personnel  who  were  captured, 
besieged,  or  otherwise  Isolated  by  the 
enemy  early  in  the  war. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  confu- 
sion existed  as  to  who  had  contract  in- 
surance before  capture,  or  after  libera- 
tion, and  who  were  covered  by  gratui- 
tous insurance.  Similarly,  it  can  be  ap- 
preciated that  when  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  in  computing  backpay  after 
liberation,  deducted  premiums  for  con- 
tract insurance  coverage  erroneous  de- 
ductions were  probably  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases. 

Attempts  were  made  to  refund  pay- 
ments in  various  types  of  claims,  includ- 
ing these  erroneous  NSLI  premium  de- 
ductions. Despite  these  efforts,  how- 
ever, the  committee  recognizes  that  the 
probability  exists  that  some  errors  that 
were  made  remain  uncorrected.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  advised 
that  it  would  have  no  objection  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  portion  of 
thebiU. 

The  bill  would  require  an  application 
for  the  refund  and  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  erroneous  deductions  were  made 
and  have  not  been  refunded.  Refund 
will  be  made  only  to  the  former  service- 
man concerned  or  to  certain  limited  sur- 
vivors.   We  believe  that  the  bill  should 
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Sr«'SSSS'S.l?a^^lS;    SJX'^e%'SS??S5,'e^1iS;S    f^^S'^'-'t'^OoJ^^^ 
which  would  then  certify  to  the  Vetenma'    h^m«rf«  7^  ^!^^^       either  law  shall    of  the  Philippines  owed  allegiance  to  the 

2,000  veterans  who  had  premium  deduc-  *rinual  additional  estimated  cost                 On  July  2C,  1941,  President  Roosevelt, 

tlons  without  having  contract  NSLI  and  ''^^J*^'  ^^^^  ^^®  authority  of  section  2(a)  (12) 

another  1,200  veterans  who,  having  in-        ]ZL " •12,524.000  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  of 

surance  coverage,  had  double  deductions        i989  nm«'^  March  24    1935,  ordered  the  organized 

made  may  file  a  claim  for  refund.    On        1970  I"":::: 11  ^sH  J^/i^^uf^"^^  °\  ^^^  Commonwealth 

this  basis,  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon        1971  Jo  887  000  *   the  Philippines  hito  the  service  of  the 

estimated    that    the    total   clalma   cwt        r^       ,«     ,         J 10. 887. 000  Armed  Porces  of  the  United  States.    The 

would  not  exceed  $500  000  and  the  ad-  Cumulatively  such  additional  costs  will  Philippine  Forces  had  been  under  U.S. 

minlstrative    cost    for'  processing    the  ^PP^o^i^ate  «276,735,000  by  the  end  of  military    command    for    more   than    4 

claims  ^ould  add  another  $35  000  ^^  ^^"  ^°°°-    Through  the  end  of  months  at  the  time  the  war  In  the  Pacif- 

Section  2  of  the  bill  involved  the  peso-  rSL?™^'"??***,  concerned— year   2060—  Ic  started  on  December  7,  1941,  and  con- 

doUar  payment  rate  of  gratuitous  veter-  ^ff  J  «o^„if  n^*"*'°"^^  cumulaUve  J  ""ed  so  untU  released  by  a  Preslden- 

ans  benefits  for  these  Filipinos     After  ??**«  °'  «62  061,000  or  an  overaU  addl-  tlal  order,  signed  by  President  Truman 

liberation  of  theSpplnes  hi  1945   a  "'S*^  '=°*'  °'  $338,796,000.  on  June  30,  1946.                                    "" 

congressional  committee  and  the  admin-  AM^^.cf*?l^^^''a«^K  ,°"  ^^  ^^^^^  °"        °"  ?**'■*=*'  '''  *^*2,  the  Missing  Per- 

IstraUon  each  began  studies  of  respSrS-  t^^^J^^^'  ^^^^'  *^^°"  *  ^"^^  «"»'-  ^"^   Act-PubUc  Law  490,   77th  Con- 

bilitles  and  problems  facing  the  United  ^^u,?,\    ,          .  w     .^  Kress-was  enacted.    It  was  an  act  to 

States  and  Philippine  Governments  in  thJ^^ni  f^  '^^J^^^f  ""*  ^"'■'^*"  «'  ^T*n^  ^°'"  continuing  payment  of  pay 

the  area  of  veterans  benefits          ^"  ""  the  Budget  and  the  Veterans'  Admlnls-  and  allowances  of  personnel  of  the  Army 

As  a  Jesuit  of  such  studies  provisions      ^^'^^k,,,           .^        .  i     7;..^^^*^J!'^  ^°'^^'  "^^  ^°^t  Guard! 
were  placed  in  the  law  wWch  iSd  thi        ™^  ^"^  I?^  "*«  «"bJ«<=t  0^  hearings    includ  ng  the  retired  and  Reserve  corn- 
veterans  t)eneflts  that  woSdbe^iSlabll    ?"i^"^.'*  ^l  """^  24,  1966.    Under  the    Po^^nU  thereof  during  periods  of  ab- 
to  persons  who  served  in  the  mmtarv     ^^^^^^^P  «'  'he  subcommittee  chair-     ^ence  from  post  of  duty,  and  for  other 
forces  of  the  PhUippine  Commonwealth    ?i"' ^^e  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.    P^^oses     This    act    provided,    among 
while  such  forces  were  in  thTce^^ice  S    J?^^'"^,'^.?  ""^^'^  *"^  desirabUlty  of     other  things,  that  "any  person  who  Is 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  to  compensation    hwk^^*''^*^''''  *"/  carefully  reviewed     Srf!?."''^  f '^*".*"'*  ''^°  *«  officially  de- 
for    service-connected    disSies    and    ^y  the  gentleman  from  North  CaroUna    fermlned  to  be  absent  in  a  status  of  miss- 
deaths  and  certain  NSLI  policies     Some    ir^  Kornegay],  the   gentleman  from     jng;  missing  In  action,  interned  in  a  neu- 
time  later  the  law  was  amended  to^    Virginia  [Mr.  SArreRFreLDl,  the  gentle-     ^^^^  country,  captured  by  an  enemy,  be- 
provide     hospitalization     for     servS    "*?'rom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor!.  leaguer«l  or  besieged  shall,  for  the  period 
connected  disabilities    an  allowance  to    2? **  *^^  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  ^  /s  offlciaUy  carried  or  determined  to 
cover  funeral  and  burial  expwSs  aSd  a    ^"f  ^"1.  be  in  any  such  status,  be  entitled  to  re- 
flag  to  drape  the  veteran's  ca^t                   ^^  RepubUc  of  the  Phlllphies  is  prob-  ^^^^^  or  to  have  credited  to  his  account 
Because  of  the  different  financial  and     ^'^^  ^^  stanchest   friend   the   United  ^^  same  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
econonuT  conditions    exisuSg^    tSe     ®***^  ^^  *"  ^«  ^o^^^^-    ^^  t^**  bill  we  ^  "f^  entitled  at  the  beginning  of  such 
United  States  and  to  the  pSfiD^nP,  it    ^^^  ^'^^  ^  """^^  »"  unequitable  con-  ^^^''^^}  absence  or  may  become  entitled 
was^rSSSIdXtmedinSS^u      dltlon  for  our  friends  who  fought  beside  ^^^''^^^tl"     The  act  contatoed  a  provi- 
thorlze  paySSt  Sf  monet^  lineflts  to    i!^  *"^  ^"^  "^  ^"^"8  World  War  n  and  f^  "lat  there  should  be  no  entitlement 
Phmppine  pesos  ratSrSJ^innsdJi^     ^*^^  ^*°*^  shoulder  to  shoulder  witii  us  *°  P*y  and  aUowances  for  any  period 
lars.    pSr  fhe  saSe  taolS  and  otvfo^     ^""^   ^^"^  °'  ^^  ^^*^  concerning  tiie  ^uring  which  the  individual  concerned 
differences  in  thTeco^io^vimiS)?^     disputes  between  Uie  United  States  and  "»ght   be   officially   determtoed   absent 
Sds  of  uJin^   It  wfs  3?S^ed  oror^r  t     ^"^  ^"P^"°  ^^terans  have  been  forgot-  '"-o™  ^is  post  of  duty  without  auUiority. 
apply  a  rat"o  of  T  PhilfpX  Xf J?    ^^  "^  fTI  V^^  T''^'  ^""'^  ^^  °^h^"-  ln1i*/s  "-^  "^'•^"o^  o^  the  Philippines 
each  U.S.  dollar.    At  that  tSie  ?hf  rate     ^  ^*?  ^^t^  }^.^^  °"*  '^^  ^^*^'  P'""  ^"^  Snu!!f 'q^""  ^"^  questions  confronted  the 
of  exchange  was  2  pLtofDinTDeS,  f or  1     *^"'  '°'"  "^®  information  of  Uie  Members  ^^  States  as  to  its  responsibility  to 
ui^  doUar  or  in  ofhor^i!?^  ^?^     ,        ^'the House.  Flllptoos  who  had  served  to  the  Armec 
S  tiifS  was  apJrSi^atthr^o'/ente         ^«  '^"^  ^"  «^«  ^^^"PP^^  ^^terans  JJ|r.<f «  ot  the  United  States  u^dtr™tSp 
Consequently    proSsiS  were  dS    *'^*^'  *^**  ^*^«  ^«n  P^^d  by  Phil-  °^l^tary  order  of  the  President.    The.s^ 
in  thel^w  which  Sde^  fo?  tiie  d^      ^^^^  veterans  for  20  years,  generally  ^"^^t'ons  were  unique  and  without  preo- 
ment  of  graTXus  monetary  JeSflte  on    f"^  ^^^  *"  ^^^  interpretation  and  the  ^^^^  !^T  ^^^  Philippines  would  be- 
a  peso-for-doUar  balls  to  vItera^o?thP    J°^Plementatlon  of  laws  designed  to  aid  S?'"!^*"^  hidependent  nation  to  a  few 
PhUippiS    CoSLn?nweaUh    A™v    to^    World  War  H  military  personnel  and  vet-  °^°nths.    The  situation  to  the  Phlllp- 
clud  hg  guerriuST-an^Se  so  cI^/rT^lw     ^^"^  °'  the  U.S.  Armed  R)rees.    In  tiie  ^^^  ^fV^d  PlUptoo  servicemen  to  be 
PhilippiS  Scoute^id  t?to^de^nJpnf^    Phlllpptoe   Islands   a  special   situation  ™Pf ^  ^to  four  major  service  groups. 
otSL^^iete^^^^^    existed  prior  to  and  during  World  War  ^1?^°^^ 

vlsiorw  have^SttoueTKeffMt^X    ^,7!^^^  ^^^  ^<»  '^  »<*^e^  effect  on     a  ^'f  J*°^  "^^^  ^^^  ^  the  U.S. 
present  time    °  '"'""'  "  ^^^^  ^  the    PhUlpplne  veterans  who  fought  to  that    ^rmed  Forces— Includes  Army  of  the 

U>T^Vc^SS^^:S^^^^Zt^  "'iePhllipplnelslandswereaterrltory  -^e^o^SiSntT^ff  ^.S^Sy  SS 

SSjI  16367  SJKhol^dt^pSSl^  «"■  "possession"  of  the  United  States  after  Navy  personnel. 

R^r^ntetiveT   on    Ss?  sf^lfifi  ttiey  were  ceded  to  this  Government  by  ,   Second.   Those  who  served  In  the  Phll- 

Th^t  bill  prSSded  that^  navliient  of  ®P*'"  '?  i^^«     ^  citizens  of  an  unto-  PP^ne  Airoy  called  toto  Uie  service  of 

rtucaUonal^UowanSftiiTreuni^^^^^^  corporated  territory  Flllptoos  were  "na-  the  Anned  Forces  of  tiie  United  States 

be  in  p^  at  thTSe  of  so^fnrc  fi^  "°"^"  *°^  not  citizens  of  tiie  United  1?^"  military  order  of  the  President  of 

Sch  dS  Suthoril^^d  th«?  n^n^'  L^^^-    "^^  *ct  of  March  24.   193^  the  United  States.  July  26.  1941. 

S^  W^Jn  to?oS)™t^  i^to'^S'  ^H^i^",^'!:."^'    ''^^    congress-pro-  Third.  Guerrillas  who  were  recognized 

16557                   incorporated  mto  HJl.  vlded  for  Uie  creation  of  a  Common-  and  toducted  to  the  Phlllpptoe  Army 

The  committee  is  fi.iiv  iv«rr,.^or,f  «*  fK  ^^'^  Government  and  a  withdrawal  of  which  had  been  called  toto  the  service 

freauli?t^  Snnr  n?ff^i^f^'  °'P^  ^•^-  Sovereignty  over  a  10-year  period  at  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Porces. 

•SlS  to^JxSSge  rite  to^'lSn"  ^'^^  f^i2^  which  complete  todependence        Fourth.  Civilians    as    to    Uiree    next 

Pines     A^oX^y%tei?te^Sj?^5-t  PhSnn^.^™"^,^' V"^ '^,^0",^"'=  °' '^^^  above  who  were  not  recognized  as  havtog 

thecomputation^of'uie?rJi1'S2p%*f  fh^.TtS"  co^SeUJepl'nVnrSS  ^SeJ^'  ^^rUls.  tor  one  re^n  or 
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In  administering  thd  Missing  Persons 
Act  to  cases  of  Philippine  Army  person- 
nel who  h£ul  been  captured  or  mlsstog  to 
action,  the  U.S.  War  Etepartment  applied 
a  so-called  restratot  policy  to  those  Flll- 
ptoos who  had  been  Raptured  and  later 
were  paroled  by  thja  Japanese.  The 
operational  directive  held  that: 

Determination  or  rtdetermlnatlon  of 
whether  or  not  military  Ipersonnel  or  civilian 
employees  are  to  be  ofiBclally  carried  as  miss- 
ing or  missing  In  actloft  for  any  period  re- 
quires consideration  of  the  effects  of  enemy 
action  upon  the  individual  as  to  restraint 
imposed,  separation  fro«i  residence  or  fam- 
ily, lack  of  employmenti  or  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  other  direct  ttects  of  hazards  of 
war.  A  mere  termination  or  suspension  of 
official  mUitary  or  employment  status  by 
enemy  occupation  whicl^  has  not  deprived  a 
resident  of  reasonable  freedom  of  action  and 
opportunity  of  livelihood,  and  has  not 
caxised  blm  or  his  dependents  to  suffer  se- 
rious deprivation  by  reason  of  his  former  offi- 
cial status,  is  not  an  atlaence  occasioned  by 
enemy  action  with  entitlement  during  same 
to  fuU  pay  and  allowaices  of  former  em- 
ployment, and  hence  dt>e8  not  warrant  an 
official  determination  or  redetermination  of 
missing  or  missing  in  action. 


Phlllpptoe  servlcemflQ  found  that  they 
were  not  to  be  given  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  the  entire  oqoupation  period  if 
they  had  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
had  had  an  opportunltf'  to  lead  "normal" 
lives  after  the  surrender  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  1942,  or  were  released  {is  POW's 
by  the  enemy  and  theii  returned  to  their 
homes  and  were  able  to  lead  "normal" 
lives. 

The  Navy  paid  Phlllpptoe  personnel 
for  the  full  occupation  period  under  a 
more  liberal  toterpretatlon  of  the  Mlsstog 
Persons  Act  and  without  takmg  cogni- 
zance of  the  War  DepRrtment  directive. 
This  War  Department  jpollcy  is  still  sub- 
ject to  complatots  by  fWptoo  veterans, 
who  argue  that  they  ^re  employees  of 
the  Armed  Forces  fromj  enlistment  to  dis- 
charge; their  absence  from  duty  was  not 
their  fault;  and  that  tjiey  could  not  lead 
normal  lives  because  of  the  material 
restratot  Imposed  upon  Phlllpptoes  Army 
personnel  by  the  Japanese  military 
forces.  The  United  States  has  contended 
that  while  imder  parble  and  llvtog  at 
home  they  were  undei'  not  significantly 
more  restratot  than  tlitir  civilian  coun- 
trsrmen.  [ 

Flllptoos  contend  that  the  United 
States  broke  faith  with  Phlllpptoe  serv- 
icemen who  were  to  the  service  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  jtti  the  surrender 
order  from  the  U.S.  Attny  headquarters 
In  the  Phlllpptoes.  ^Message  to  all 
Plliptoo  officers  and  m^O"  they  were  told 
in  paragraph  5:  "By  surrendering  you 
will  draw  full  pay  until  you  are  mustered 
out  of  the  service."  Tlhey  were,  in  fact, 
not  mustered  out  of  ttie  service  until 
after  the  Phlllpptoes  were  Uberated. 

The  no  pay  for  periodfi  of  parole  policy 
at  the  time  was  ajwiled  equally  to 
Phlllpptoe  nationals  who  were  members 
of  the  regular  Philippine  Scouts.  It  was 
determtoed  that,  although  they  were 
members  of  the  regular  U.S.  Military  Es- 
tablishment, they  were  in  their  home- 
land and  if,  when  pajmled  from  POW 
status,  they  returned  to  their  homes, 
they  were  a  noncasualttr  or  no-pay  status 
durtog  the  period  of  pfrole.   On  August 


29.  1957.  Public  Law  217— 85th  Congress 
was  enacted  to  authorize  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  Phlllpptoe  Scouts  for  the  pe- 
riod of  parole.  In  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  on  HJl. 
5807— Public  Law  85-217— it  was  stated: 
The  sub-committee  stresses  that  in  reach- 
ing this  conclusion  it  distinguishes  between 
the  status  of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  a  com- 
ponent of  the  United  States  Army,  and  the 
Philippine  Army,  which  was  not  a  com- 
ponent of  the  United  States  Army.  The  sub- 
committee emphatically  rejects  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  Philippine  Scout  provision 
be  considered  a  precedence  for  authorizing 
similar  payments  to  members  of  the  Pliilip- 
pine  Army.  The  PhiUppine  Scouts  were 
under  contract  with  the  United  States;  the 
Philippine  Army  was  not — rather  It  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Philippine  Government. 

The  Philippine  Army  veterans  find  It 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement.  They 
have  stated  that  the  Phlllpptoe  Army 
ceased  to  be  to  the  "service  of  the  Phlllp- 
ptoe Government"  when  called  toto  the 
"service  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States"  by  the  military  order  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Another  problem  encountered  to  ad- 
mtoistertog  the  Mlsstog  Persons  Act  was 
the  acceptance  and/or  nonacceptance  of 
evidence  to  prove  service  to  the  Philip- 
pine Army.  The  task  of  reconstruction 
of  Philippine  Army  service  records  was 
difficult.  The  mobilization  of  the  Philip- 
pine Army  continued  up  to.  and  to  some 
cases  after,  the  attack  on  the  Phlllpptoes 
was  made.  Some  of  the  Phlllpptoe  sol- 
diers actually  joined  the  colors  to  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  Because  of  that,  and 
because  of  the  chaotic  conditions  which 
accompanied  the  Japanese  occupation,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  say  who  was  or 
who  was  not  to  the  Philippine  Army. 

There  was  very  littie  data  available 
after  the  Japanese  occupation  to  deter- 
mtoe  the  status  of  todivlduals  to  the 
Phlllpptoe  Army.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment made  no  report  of  the  status  of 
any  such  personnel  as  POW's  or  other- 
wise. There  was  the  problem  of  iden- 
tifying members,  or  alleged  members, 
who  returned  to  military  control  or 
whose  deaths  were  alleged.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  much  confusion  to  de- 
termintog  whether  or  not  a  person  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Philipptoe  Army 
prior  to  the  surrender  to  1942.  Thou- 
sands of  such  claims  have  been  denied 
by  the  XJS.  Armed  Forces  because  of  to- 
sufflclency  of  evidence. 

After  the  surrender  of  Bataan  and 
Corregldor  and  for  months  thereafter, 
those  men  who  had  the  strength  and 
courage  went  to  the  hills  with  their 
weapons  and  to  some  cases  radios. 
These  men  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
resistance,  or  guerrilla,  movement. 
This  movement  went  along  without 
much  help  for  some  time.  In  some  to- 
stances  direct  radio  contact  was  made 
between  some  guerrilla  units  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  headquarters.  As 
U.S.  military  strength  built  up  to  the 
southwest  Pacific,  cargoes  of  arms,  sup- 
plies, and  medicine  were  shipped  to  the 
guerrillas  by  submarines.  Prior  to  the 
U.S.  reentry  toto  the  Phlllpptoes.  guer- 
rilla units  and  recognized  guerrilla  lead- 
ers were  Identified  through  radio  and  by 
contacts  by  agents. 


Upon  the  landing  of  the  US.  forces  the 
services  of  some  of  these  guerrilla  units 
were  utilized  by  the  U.S.  Army.  On 
October  28.  1944,  the  President  of  the 
Philippines  issued  an  Executive  order 
which  read  to  part: 

1.  All  persons,  of  any  nationality  or  citi- 
zenship, who  are  actively  serving  in  recog- 
nized military  forces  In  the  PhUlppines,  are 
hereby  considered  to  be  on  active  service  in 
the  PA. 

•  •  •  •    •  • 

4.  The  date  of  entry  into  active  service 
In  the  PA  wlU  be  that  of  joining  a  recognized 
military  force. 

The  United  States  accepted  this  Execu- 
tive order,  and  it  was  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  recognition  of  guerrilla  service. 
Under  this  order  Flllptoos.  and  others 
who  had  been  to  the  guerrilla  movement 
to  the  Philippines,  were  brought  toto  the 
Philipptoe  Army  and  made  eligible  for 
all  pay  and  allowances  accruing  durtog 
the  Japanese  occupation  from  the  time 
of  toduction  toto  the  Philipptoe  Army 
In  the  process  of  guerrilla  recognition 
the  guerrilla  commander  submitted  ros- 
ters of  his  organization  to  the  UJ3.  Army 
unit  to  which  he  was  attached.  The 
records  of  these  units  could  not  be  too 
good,  if  the  roster  of  a  guerrilla  unit  fell 
into  Japanese  hands  It  meant  death  for 
all  concerned.  Based  on  this  General 
MacArthur's  Headquarters  would  Issue 
recognition  orders.  However,  there  were 
guerrilla  units  that  were  not  attached 
to  UJ3.  units.  Memy  of  these  guerrilla 
units  performed  commendable  service 
against  the  Japanese,  and  deserved 
recognition.  Others  did  littie  but  loot, 
pilfer,  terrorize  local  communities,  and 
Impede  military  operations. 

The  problems  encountered  by  the  XJS 
Army  to  attempttog  to  establish  actual 
service  of  the  unrecognized  and  unat- 
tached guerrillas  were  vast.  Over  1.200,- 
000  persons  claimed  to  have  been  guer- 
rillas. When  the  recognition  program 
was  closed  to  1948,  to  excess  of  260,000 
had  been  recognized  and  their  service 
certified  by  the  VS.  Army.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  guerrilla  recognition  would 
constitute  an  issue  considertog  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  claimed  recogni- 
tion and  the  number  actutUly  recognized. 
The  preparation  of  rosters  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  guerrilla  unit  com- 
mander. As  a  result,  certato  anomalies 
existed  to  the  inclusion  of  names  on  the 
rosters.  Certato  guerrilla  leaders  used 
this  privilege  to  further  their  political 
ambitions — others  to  enrich  themselves. 
The  XJB.  Army  while  tovestigattog  the 
claims  was  beset  with  irregularities  on 
the  part  of  many  who  were  seeking  guer- 
rilla recognition.  The  irregularities  to- 
cluded  bribery,  manipulation  of  docu- 
ments, forgery  and  perjury.  This  did  not 
hold  true  for  all  guerrilla  commanders, 
or  guerrilla  claims  but  the  irregularities 
were  sufficiently  widespread  to  be  a  seri- 
ous problem.  As  a  result  of  the  exagger- 
ated claim  Irregularities,  It  is  possible 
that  some  have  not  been  recognized.  The 
guerrilla  recognition  program  was  closed 
to  1948;  the  \JB.  Army  policy  Is  that  if 
a  name  Is  not  on  the  official  reconstructed 
roster  it  cannot  be  added  at  this  or  any 
other  time. 
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Until  February  18,  1946.  all  benefits 
available  to  veterans  of  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces  were  also  available  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Army  and  recognized  .^ruer- 
rllla  veterans.  On  February  18,  194(5.  the 
First  Supplemental  Reclslon  Act,  1946 — 
Public  Law  301-79th  Congress — was  ap- 
proved.  The  Reclslon  Act  provided  that : 

Service  In  military  forces  of  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines  while  such  forces 
were  In  the  service  of  armed  forces  of  United 
States  shall  not  be  deemed  service  In  forces 
of  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  conferring  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  benefits  by  reason  of  such  service 
except  existing  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance contracts,  benefits  on  account  of  service 
connected  disability  or  death. 

The  latter  benefits  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  one  peso  for  each  dollar  authorized  under 
the  laws  providing  for  such  benefits. 

In  the  Second  Supplemental  Surplus 
Appropriations  Act,  1946 — Public  Law 
391,  79th  Congress — a  similar  provision 
was  Incorporated  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  "New"  Philippine  Scouts  who  en- 
listed under  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Recruitment  Act  of  1945.  These  "new" 
Scouts  were  Intended  to  perform  occu- 
pation duty. 

President  Truman,  in  approving  Pub- 
lic Law  301 — the  Reclslon  Act — took  ex- 
ception to  the  limitations  on  benefits  to 
the  Philippine  veterans;  although,  he 
recognized  the  existence  of  practical  diffi- 
culties in  admiidstering  certain  veteran 
programs  in  the  Philippines,  such  as 
loans  for  homes,  farms,  and  businesses. 
President  Truman  stated,  on  February 
20.  1946: 

I  consider  it  a  moral  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
the  Philippine  Army  veterans. 

At  this  time  President  Truman  an- 
noimced  the  creation  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Philippine  Veter- 
ans Problems  to  form  plans  to  meet  the 
difficulties  in  making  payments  to  the 
Philippine  Army  veterans  under  the  GI 
bUL  The  President  appointed  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.. 

A  recommendation  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Philippine  Veter- 
ans Problems  resulted  In  Public  Law 
241.  80th  Congress,  extending  the  Miss- 
ing Persons  Act  of  March  7.  1942,  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines.  To 
reduce  discrimination  against  the  Phil- 
ippine Army  veterans  brought  on  by  the 
Reclslon  Act,  the  Committee  further  rec- 
ommended grants  for  hospital  construc- 
tion; medical  treatment  for  service- 
connected  cases;  burial  allowance  and 
American  flags  for  those  dying  after  sep- 
aration from  the  service;  and  educa- 
tional grants  under  limited  conditions. 
With  one  exception,  Congress  has  since 
enacted  various  laws  embodying  a  degree 
of  these  recommendations. 

Various  bills  for  educational  grants 
were  introduced,  but  not  enacted  during 
the  effective  period  of  the  educational 
program  of  readjustment  training. 

On  July  1,  1948.  Public  Law  865-80th 
Congress  was  enacted.  This  law  author- 
ized $2.5  million  for  the  constructing  and 
equipping  of  hospitals  in  the  Philippines. 
Also  oothorized  was  financial  aid  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  the  Republic  of  the 


Philippines  for  expenses  Incidental  to 
hospitalization  for  Commonwealth  Army 
Veterans  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties. The  Congress  appropriated  $9.4 
million  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ping of  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital 
near  Manila.  The  constractlon  was 
completed  in  1955  and  on  November  20 
of  that  year  the  fully  equipped  750 -bed 
Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital  was  turned 
over  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
Since  that  time  the  United  States  has 
provided  funds  for  contract  hospitaliza- 
tion and  hospital  operations  totaling  $9.5 
million.  The  Veteran's  Memorial  Hos- 
pital is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Far  East. 

During  the  years  since  World  War  n 
the  matter  of  extending  to  Philippine 
Veterans  various  benefits  and  payments 
granted  to  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  has  received  continuing  attention. 
In  1955  the  Philippine  economic  mission 
to  the  United  States  presented  a  list  of 
claims  to  the  United  States  which  are 
commonly  called  the  omnibus  claims. 
Most  of  the  claims  Involved  military  pay 
claims  of  Philippine  veterans  of  World 
War  n.  Although  the  total  dollar  value 
of  the  claims  was  not  mentioned,  the  fig- 
ures used  unofficially  ranged  from  $800 
million  to  $1  billion.  The  main  Philip- 
pine military  pay  claims  in  the  omnibus 
claims  package  were : 

First.  Arrears  in  pay  xmder  Missing 
Persons  Act.  The  f$u:tors  involved  have 
been  detailed  in  an  earlier  paragraph. 

Second.  Claim  under  Executive  Order 
No.  22.  The  Commonwealth  Armed 
Forces  were  under  a  lower  pay  scale  than 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  On  March  10, 
1942,  President  Quezon  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  Increasing  the  pay  of  Philip- 
pine Army  Officers  to  equal  that  of  U.S. 
officers  tmd,  also,  increasing  the  pay  of 
enlisted  men.  From  July  26,  1941,  to 
June  30,  1946,  the  Philippine  Army  was 
paid  with  U.S.  appropriated  fimds.  "Rie 
United  States  consented  to  the  "Quezon 
pay  schedule"  and  as  of  July  1,  1942,  the 
Philippine  Army  was  paid  on  the  basis 
thereof.  On  October  28,  1944,  after  the 
liberation  of  the  Philippines  had  begun. 
President  Osmena  issued  Executive  Order 
No.  22  which  would  have,  for  instance, 
raised  the  pay  of  a  private  from  18  pesos 
a  month  to  100  pesos.  The  United  States 
held  that  the  600  percent  increase  in  rates 
was  not  a  proper  charge  to  U.S.  appro- 
priated funds  and.  additionally,  could 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  Philippines.  The  Philippine  claim- 
ants contended  that  If  the  United  States 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
order  raising  the  pay  of  officers  and  the 
Executive  order  estabhshing  and  author- 
izing guerrilla  service  for  pay.  why  then 
should  not  Executive  Order  No.  22  be 
honored  equally?  The  matter  of  pay 
under  Executive  Order  No.  22  was  given 
consideration  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
U.S.  Government  on  several  occasions 
and  it  was  decided  In  the  negative. 

Third.  Erroneous  deduction  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  premiums 
from  arrears  In  pay.  TTie  claim  sought 
reimbursement  to  those  members  of  the 
Philippine  Army  from  whose  arrears  in 
pay  NSU  premiums  were  deducted. 
They  contended  that  in  settling  arrears 
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in  pay  after  the  liberation  premium 
deductions  were  made  from  Individuals 
who  did  not  have  Insurance.  This  claim 
has  been  previously  denied.  On  the  basis 
of  evidence  provided,  legislation  is  pend- 
ing to  correct  this  matter. 

Fourth.  Deductions  from  arrears  in 
pay  of  the  equivalent  of  3  months  ad- 
vance pay.  It  was  realized  that  person- 
nel recovered  during  the  liberation  would 
be  In  dire  financial  straits  so  the  U.S. 
Anny  authorized  payment  of  a  3  months 
advance  in  pay  to  all  military  personnel 
upon  recovery.  When  records  could  be 
assembled  and  full  arrears  in  pay  com- 
puted and  paid,  the  advance  would  be 
deducted  from  amounts  due  the  soldier. 
The  Philippine  veterans  contended  that 
deductions  were  made  from  thousands  of 
soldiers  who  never  received  the  advance. 
They  claimed  that  pay  clerks  presumed 
that  everyone  got  the  advance  and, 
hence,  deducted  from  everyone.  Based 
on  a  sampling  of  Philippine  records 
which  indicated  a  less  than  4  percent 
error  rate,  the  United  States  denied  the 
clsdm. 

As  indicated  above,  after  exhaustive 
study  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Defense,  and  State,  the  United  States  in 
1959  Informed  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment that  the  military  pay  claims,  among 
certain  others  in  the  omnibus  claims 
package,  were  denied  as  having  no  basis 
in  law  or  equity.  Despite  this  formal  re- 
jection by  the  VS.  Government,  the 
Philippine  Government  has  from  time  to 
time  tried  to  reopen  the  subject.  The 
Departments  concerned  believed  that 
only  through  legislation  could  some  of 
the  claims  be  settled.  There  Is  also  a 
strong  belief  that  little  or  no  support 
could  be  gained  in  Congress  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  matters. 

One  claim  that  was  not  included  in  the 
omnibus  claims,  but  has  been  an  issue  for 
20  years,  is  the  peso-doUai-  ratio  of  pay- 
ment of  Philippine  veterans  benefits. 
The  Reclslon  Act — Public  Law  301,  79th 
Congress — contained  a  provision  that 
stated: 

That  such  pension  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  one  Philippine  peso  for  each  dollar  au- 
thorized to  be  paid  under  the  laws  provided 
for  such  pensions. 

On  What  basis  or  factors  the  formula 
was  developed  is  not  known  at  this  time. 
However,  in  testifying  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  VS.  Senate  during  the  79th 
Congress.  Senator  Carl  Haydkn  said: 

It  would  appear  from  a  study  of  the  legis- 
lative history  surrounding  the  enactment  of 
the  Reclslon  Acts  that  the  pertinent  restnc- 
tlve  language  contained  therein  was  based 
on  known  and  obvlovis  differences  In  the 
economy  and  standards  of  living  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  •  ♦  •  a 
peso  in  the  Philippines  will  go  as  far  as  a  dol- 
lar in  the  United  States 

The  Philippine  veterans  have  disputed 
the  statement  that  in  1946  the  peso 
would  go  as  far  in  the  Philippines  as  a 
dollar  in  the  United  States.  The  Phil- 
ippine veterans  feel  that  their  benefit 
payments  should  be  Identical  to  those 
made  to  UJ3.  veterans — dollar  for  dollar. 
Since  1962.  when  the  peso  was  devalu- 
ated, the  discontent  has  Intensified.  In 
1946  the  exchange  rate  of  the  peso  In 
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relation  to  the  dollar  v^  2  to  1,  at  pres- 
ent the  rate  is  fairly  etable  at  3.9  to  1. 

A  joint  communique  Issued  October  6, 
1964.  by  the  Presldeot  of  the  United 
States  and  then  President  Macapagal,  of 
the  Republic  of  the  i  Philippines,  an- 
nounced: 

The  two  Presidents  iake  cognizance  of 
matters  pertaining  to  Philippine  Veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  agree  ob  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Commission  to  i  study  this  subject 
further.  1 

In  May  of  1966,  President  Marcos  an- 
nounced the  formation)  of  the  Philippine 
panel  consisting  of  Gen.  Eulogio  Balao. 
chaii'man;  Ambassadoji'  Eduardo  Quin- 
tero,  vice  chairman:  Senator  Jose  J. 
Roy;  Senator  Alexandjno  D.  Almendras; 
Representative  Simeon  M.  Valdez;  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Manuel  B.  Syquio; 
Veterans'  Adminlstratlpn  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. Juan  L.  a*cad;  and  Minis- 
ter Ceasar  Z.  Lanuza.   I 

Prior  to  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Commission,  Sejaator  Almendras 
was  replaced  by  Capt.,  Carlos  J.  Albert. 
PJJ.  J 

On  May  12,  1966,  President  Johnson 
announced  the  formation  of  the  U.S. 
panel.  The  panel  consisted  of  Gen. 
George  H.  Decker,  former  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Army,  chai^aian;  Represent- 
ative Olin  E.  TEAGuz.jchairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  ABairs,  vice  chair- 
man; Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  chair- 
man. Finance  Commi^ee;  Representa- 
tive Carl  B,  Albert,  i majority  leader; 
Representative  Clemijiit  J.  Zablocki, 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  Representa- 
tive E.  Ross  Adair,  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee;  William  J^  Driver,  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  Ambassador 
Samuel  Gllstrap,  former  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Stat0:  and  Robert  M. 
McCurdy.  chairman,  National  Rehabili- 
tation Commission,  American  Legion. 

The  two  panels  consUtut2u  the  Joint 
Commission.  I ! 

By  Its  terms  of  reference,  the  U.S. 
panel  was  authorized  1  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  veterans 
benefits  administered  by  the  U.S.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  tn  the  Republic  of 
the  PhiUpplnes.  Additionally,  the  VS. 
panel  was  authorized  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  positions  advanced  by  the  Phil- 
ippine panel  with  reference  to  claims 
emanating  from  World  War  II,  such  as 
areas  in  military  pay  ajvl  allied  matters. 

The  Joint  PhillppUie-United  States 
Commission  for  Study  ©f  Philippine  Vet- 
erans Problems  held  Ite  first  meeting  In 
Manila  during  the  perijcjd  July  5  to  July 
8, 1966.  The  meetings  tdsumed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  August!  2,  and  adjourned 
August  4, 1966.  I 

During  the  dellberattons  of  the  Joint 
Philippine-United  States  Commission  In 
Manila,  the  Phillpplnei  panel  presented 
12  position  papers  detailing  the  follow- 
ing claims: 

First.  Ho^italizatioi^  I  and  medical 
benefits. 

Second.  Pay  egualliition— Executive 
Order  No.  22.  > 

Third.  Straight  payn  itnt  for  "no-cas- 
ualty status"  under  th<  Missing  Persons 
Act. 

Fourth.  Claim  for  ps^  and  allowances 
of  unpaid  Philippine  Aisooy  guerrillas. 


Fifth.  Claim  for  adjustment  of  peso 
benefit  payments  due  to  Philippine  de- 
control. 

Sixth.  Refund  for  emergency  and/or 
guerrilla  notes  deductions. 

Seventh.  Unp«dd  quarters  allowances. 

Eighth.  Refund  of  deductions  of  3- 
month  advance  salary. 

Ninth.  Dollar-for-dollar  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

Tenth.  Claim  for  Philippine  Scouts. 

Eleventh.  Restoration  of  rifehts,  priv- 
ileges, and  benefits  denied. 

Twelfth.  Refund  of  N£LI  pr,nJum  de- 
ductions. 

The  U.S.  panel  reviewed  the  issues 
presented  in  a  fully  objective  manner. 
Pull  consideration  was  given  to  all  Items, 
evidence,  and  documents  presented  in 
terms  of  the  equities  involved,  and  ia 
light  of  current  economic  considerations. 
The  U.S.  panel  recommended  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  favor- 
able consideration  be  given  to  the  broad- 
ening and/or  extending  of  benefits  to 
Philippine  veterans  in  four  instances, 
as  follows: 

We  recommend  the  broadening  of  eligi- 
bility for  admission  for  hospitalization  at 
United  States  expense  at  the  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  Manila,  to  Include  non-service 
connected  Commonwealth  Army  veterans 
and  service  connected  and  non-service-con- 
nected "new"  Philippine  Scouts.  Addition- 
ally, we  recommend  extending  entitlement 
to  out-patient  treatment  at  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Hospital  for  service-connected  "new" 
Philippine  Scouts  and  funds  to  upgrade 
equipment  and  facilities  at  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

We  recommend  extension  of  the  benefits 
of  the  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 
Program  to  the  children  of  those  Philippine 
Veterans  who  died  or  have  become  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  by  reason  of  their 
service  during  World  War  n.  (It  is  esti- 
mated that  8,000  children  would  be  eligible.) 

Benefits  now  paid  Philippine  veterans  in 
pesos  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  peso  for 
each  dollar  authorized.  We  recommend  that 
such  veterans  be  paid  in  pesos  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  for  each  dollar  authorized. 

Erroneous  deductions  of  NSLI  Premiums 
were  made  from  the  arrears  in  pay  of  Philip- 
pine soldiers  at  the  time  of  mustering  out. 
We  recommend  that  erroneous  deductions 
be  refunded. 

The  U.S.  panel  found  no  basis  of  merit 
in  the  claim  for  adjustment  of  peso  bene- 
fit payments  due  to  Philippine  decontrol 
and  recommended  that  it  be  rejected. 
The  Philippine  panel  was  advised  that 
the  decision  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment to  decontrol  the  peso  was  a  uni- 
lateral decision  to  which  the  United 
States  was  not  a  party  and  the  United 
States  was  not  responsible  for  any  adverse 
effects  caused  by  that  decision. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  has  reported 
three  bills  designed  to  extend  veterans 
benefits  in  the  Philippines,  in  accordance 
with  the  UJ5.  panel  recommendations. 
Two  of  the  bills  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate.  These  bills  were 
HJi.  16330.  to  extend  and  expand  the 
hospitalization  program  in  the  Philip- 
pines; and  H.R.  16367.  to  extend  war 
orphans  assistance.  The  House  is  con- 
sidering H.R.  16557,  which  provides  for 
refimd  of  unearned  NSLI  premiums  and 


payment  of  veterans  benefits  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  for  each  dollar  authorized. 

The  Philippine  panel  presented  seven 
claims  which  related  to  World  War  n 
active  duty  pay.  On  the  basis  of  discus- 
sions with  the  Philippine  panel  and  in 
light  of  the  U.S.  panel's  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  claims,  the  U.S.  panel 
believed  that  there  was  an  equitable 
justification  for  payment  of  severed  of 
the  claims : 

The  findings  of  the  U.S.  panel  and 
the  Philippine  and  U.S.  position  papers 
on  the  claims  were  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  consideration  and 
appropriate  action.  The  U.S.  panel  re- 
ported this  action  to  the  President. 

The  Reclslon  Acts  stripped  the  Philip- 
pine veterans  of  most  of  the  benefits  en- 
joyed by  American  veterans.  Gradually 
over  the  past  20  j^ars,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  various  laws  that  have  restored 
many  of  the  benefits  denied  the  Philip- 
pine veterans  in  1946  by  Public  Law 
301.  The  1957  amendment  of  the  Miss- 
ing Persons  Act  created  two  classes  of 
Filipino  servicemen  with  regard  to  pay- 
ment of  arrears  in  pay  for  the  period 
while  on  parole  from  prisoner-of-war 
status.  The  Philippine  Scouts  received 
back  pay  for  the  period,  but  payment 
was  denied  the  Commonwealth  soldier. 

Veteran  benefits  payments  are  made 
to  U.S.  veterans  by  the  USVA  in  dollars 
regardless  of  where  in  the  world  the 
veteran  lives,  what  the  economic  situa- 
tion is  in  the  country  of  residence,  or 
to  what  country  he  owes  his  allegiance. 
The  Philippine  Army  veteran  has  always 
been  paid  in  pesos  on  a  peso-for-doUar 
authorized  basis  without  regard  to  where 
he  lives.  Of  course.  Filipinos  living  in 
the  Philippines  or  elsewhere  who  were 
members  of  the  "Old"  Philippine 
Scouts — considered  U.S.  service — or  who 
served  in  the  UjS.  Army  or  Navy  are  paid 
in  dollars. 

In  spite  of  past  mistakes  made  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  always  recog- 
nized the  special  relationship  between 
the  two  peoples.  The  United  States  has 
met  its  responsibility  to  the  Filipinos  in 
a  substantial  manner  even  though  the 
Philippine  veteran  has  not  achieved  full 
equality  with  the  American  veteran. 
After  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines, 
the  United  States  expended  more  than 
$250  million  in  arrears  in  pay  and  other 
military  pay  claims.  Considerable  sums 
were  expended  by  the  United  States  for 
rehabilitation  and  war  damage  claims  in 
the  Philippines.  Since  194€  more  than 
$1  billion  has  been  expended  in  veteraji 
benefits  payments. 

In  considering  the  inequities  claimed, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
has  not  had  and  does  not  now  have  a 
uniform  or  equal  benefits  program  for 
all  American  veterans.  Historically 
there  has  been  a  differential  treatment 
not  only  of  peace  time  veterans,  but  of 
the  veterans  of  the  different  wars  as  well. 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  had 
few.  if  any,  of  the  postservice  benefits 
that  were  awarded  to  veterans  of  the 
world  wars.  World  War  I  veterans  did 
not  receive  some  of  the  benefits  provided 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict.     In  the  Philippines  in  World 
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War  n  the  civilian  guerrillas  were  recog- 
nized and  paid  for  their  service  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  Philippine 
Army  pay  rates  and  receive  veterans 
teneflts.  In  all  wars  In  which  the  United 
States  has  participated  there  have  been 
tiiany  civilians  and  semimilitary  in- 
dividuals who  served  with  but  were  r.ot 
a  part  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  most  in- 
stances these  groups  are  not  eligible  lor 
any  veterans  benefits. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dulski],  who  will  speak  on 
Insurance,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KoRHBGAYl,  who  Will  speak  on  the  peso 
question. 

Mr.  DU1J3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16557  which  provides  for 
refund  of  erroneous  deductions  of  NSLI 
premiums  to  certain  Philippine  veterans 
and  to  provide  that  benefit  payment  to 
the  Philippine  veterans  be  made  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  for  each  dollar  author- 

During  World  War  n  members  of  tlie 
Commonwealth  of  the  PhiUppines  Armini 
Forces,  while  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  were  eligible  for  NSLI.  These 
were  forces  that  had  been  called  into  viie 
service  of  the  United  States  by  a  mili- 
tary order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  fall  of  Bataan  and 
Corregldor.  Emergency  radiograms  were 
used  to  attempt  to  supply  insurance  cov- 
erage. Most  of  the  records  pertaining  to 
the  Commonwealth  Armed  Forces  were 
destroyed  in  the  fighting  and  during  the 
occupation. 

In  the  confusion  that  existed  follow- 
ing the  liberation  of  the  Philippines  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  accurately  re- 
construct personnel  records  and  estab- 
lish correct  backpay  due.  It  has  been 
determined  that  erroneous  deductions 
were  made  from  the  arrears  in  pay  of 
about  2,000  members  of  the  Philippine 
Army. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  refimd 
of  these  erroneous  deductions  «md  any 
double  deductions  made.    With  the  sub- 
mission of  a  claim  supported  by  proof  of 
the  erroneous  deduction,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  coTild  make  the  refimd. 
Section  2  of  this  bill  concerns  the  rate 
of  payment  of  veteran  benefits  to  quali- 
fied Filipinos.   In  1946  it  was  determined 
by  the  UjS.  Congress  that  a  peso  would 
go  as  far  In  the  Philippines  as  a  dollar 
would  go  In  the  United  States.    Hence, 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  2  pesos  to 
1  dollar  the  Filipino  veteran  received  50 
cents  for  each  dollar  authorized  by  law. 
In  the  years  since  this  ratio  was  estab- 
lished the  i>eso  has  devalued  to  the  point 
that  the  current  rate  of  exchange  is  3.91 
pesos  to  1  dollar.    For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  rate  is  '4  to  1  and  this  means 
that  the  benefit  payment  Is  25  cents  on 
a  dollar  Instead  of  the  intended  50  cents. 
This  bUl  would  correct  the  existing  in- 
justice to  the  Philippine  veterans.    This 
situation  is  not  the  fault  of  anybody, 
certainly  the  Congress  Intended  the  Fili- 
pino veteran  to  get  50  cents  on  the  doUar 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  this  legislation  be 
enacted  to  assure  this.  The  bill  Is  needed 


to  relieve  these  gallant  veterans  from 
their  present  economic  plight. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentlemsm  from  North 
Cau-olina  [Mr.  Kornegay]. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  explain  section  2  of  the  bill  which 
concerns  the  rate  of  pajrment  of  veteran 
benefits  to  qualified  Filipinos.  In  1948 
It  was  determined  by  the  US.  Congress 
that  a  peso  would  go  as  far  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  dollar  would  go  in  the  United 
States.  Hence,  at  the  rate  of  excliange 
of  2  pesos  to  1  dollar  the  Filipino  veteran 
received  50  cents  for  each  dollar  author- 
ized by  law. 

In  the  years  since  this  ratio  was  estab- 
lished the  peso  has  devalued  to  the  point 
that  the  current  rate  of  exchange  is  3.91 
pesos  to  1  dollar.  For  all  practical  pitf- 
poses  the  rate  is  4  to  1  and  this  means 
that  the  benefit  payment  is  25  cents  on  a 
dollar  instead  of  the  Intended  50  cents. 
This  bm  would  correct  the  existing  in- 
justice to  the  Philippine  veterans.  This 
situation  Is  not  the  fault  of  anybody,  cer- 
tainly the  Congress  intended  the  Filipino 
veteran  to  get  50  cents  on  the  dollar  and 
it  is  only  fair  that  this  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  assure  this.  The  bill  is  needed 
to  relieve  these  gallant  veterans  from 
their  present  economic  plight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  quite  imderstand  the  work- 
ings of  this  exchange  rate. 

Do  I  understand  that  for  veterans' 
benefits  it  is  to  be  1  peso  per  $1.  but  for 
educational  benefits  it  is  to  be  one- 
half  peso  to  the  dollar? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  No.  sir.  We  are 
talking  now  about  section  2  of  the  bill 
which  Is  now  pending  before  the  House 
and  which  brings  In  line  this  law  with 
the  same  provision  as  was  In  the  educa- 
tional bill  which  was  passed.  I  believe, 
about  2  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
exchange  rate  Is  what? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.   The  rate  is  50  cents. 
In  other  words,  50  cents  worth  of  pesos 
for  each  dollar's  worth  of  benefits  to 
American  veterans. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  And,  this  bill  will 
pay  Filipino  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
benefits  under  the  law  at  the  same  rate 
as  those  dependents  and  orphans  under 
the  educational  bill  that  we  passed  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seem  to  get  from  the 
report  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  educational  benefits — the  rate  of  ex- 
change— and  the  veterans'  benefits. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  original  bill 
was  amended  to  provide  for  the  50  cents 
worth  of  pesos;  yes.  The  original  bill 
did  provide  2  pesos  for  each  dollar.  The 
subcommittee,  after  It  considered  all  of 
the  testimony,  amended  the  bill  and  pro- 
vided that  they  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
50  cents  rather  than  2  pesos  for  each 
dollar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  what  the  gentleman 
Is  saying  Is  that  the  report  does  not  con- 


form to  the  bUl  as  it  Is  presently  pending 
before  us;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  No;  It  does  con- 
form, because  the  bill— here  is  the  bill. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  a  copy  of  HJl. 
16557,  Union  Calendar  No.  895,  before 
him?  If  the  gentleman  does,  the  gentle- 
man will  see  that  all  of  the  original  bill 
was  stricken  out  and  section  2  of  the 
bill  has  been  amended  to  make  it  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  HJl.  16367 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  August  31, 1966. 

This  bill  provided  that  the  payment 
of  educational  allowances  thereunder 
would  be  in  pesos,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents 
for  each  dollar  authorized,  and  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  and  Incorporated 
into  this  bill  that  we  now  have  imder 
consideration,  HJl.  16557. 

This  language  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  page  3. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  report  accurately  refiects 
the  additional  cost  of  this  bill  as  being 
$276,735,000  projected  over  how  many 
years,  or  is  this  an  armual  cost? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Projected  through 
fiscal  year  AD.  2000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  meantime  the 
aimual  cost  would  be  what? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  Is  set  forth 
on  page  4  of  the  committee  report  under 
the  Information  received  in  the  letter 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In 
the  year  1967  the  bill  would  cost  $12,524,- 
000.  It  would  then  be  a  little  less  each 
year  as  the  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents die  out. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  16557.  This  biU  relating 
to  veterans'  benefits  for  certain  Filipino 
veterans  has  a  twofold  purpose. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  re- 
fund of  premiums  on  national  service 
life  insurance  collected  in  error  from  the 
pay  of  certain  Filipino  veterans.  Section 
2  of  the  bill  will  change  the  dollar-peso 
relatloriship  as  it  applies  to  monetary 
benefits  paid  to  Filipino  veterans  who 
served  with  the  TJS.  Armed  Forces. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
section  1  of  the  bill  does  not  grant  any 
benefit  or  bestow  any  right  upon  Filipino 
veterans.  It  merely  authorizes  the 
United  States  to  refimd  to  Filipino  vet- 
erans moneys  that  were  collected  in  er- 
ror, or  if  you  will,  moneys  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  United  States  in  any  event. 
The  errors,  we  are  advised,  were  the  re- 
sults of  emergency  procedures  that  were 
inaugurated  to  afford  insurance  protec- 
tion to  Filipino  servicemen  during  the 
rapid  mobilization  of  all  our  forces  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  IL  On  July  26. 
1941,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Army  Into  the  service  of  the  TJS.  Armed 
Forces.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
held  that  these  120,000  members  of  the 
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Commonwealth  Army  wiere  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  national  servtoe  life  insurance. 

In  many  cases  time  0d  not  permit  the 
completion  and  submission  of  applica- 
tion forms.  To  facilitate  the  issuance  of 
insurance,  it  was  provided  that  appli- 
cants would  be  considered  covered  if  they 
were  identified  by  a  radiogram  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Some  22.000 
members  of  the  Philippine  forces  were 
thus  protected  by  national  service  life 
Insurance.  The  origliwl  radiograms,  we 
are  informed,  have  been  reduced  to  mi- 
crofilm and  individual  files  were  estab- 
lished for  those  who  wJEOre  granted  Insur- 
ance through  this  means  or  by  submis- 
sion of  a  formal  application.  In  the  77th 
Congress,  new  legislation  granting  gra- 
tuitous insurance  to  active  service  per- 
sonnel who  were  captured,  beselged.  or 
otherwise  isolated  by  the  enemy  between 
December  7, 1941.  and  April  20. 1942,  was 
enacted.  The  right  of  Commonwealth 
Army  members  to  purchase  Government 
Insurance  terminated  on  February  18, 
1946.  Under  policies  Issued  prior  to  that 
date,  allotments  fronf  current  military 
pay  were  normally  made  to  pay  premi- 
ums. I 

Because  of  this  coihplex  situation,  It 
was  undoubtedly  diffljoult  to  determine 
who  had  contract  insiitance  before  cap- 
ture or  after  repatriation  and  who  was 
covered  by  gratuitous  insurance.  In 
some  cases  when  liberated  prisoners  of 
war  were  awarded  back  pay.  Insurance 
premiums  were  deducted  where  there 
was  no  Insurance  in  force.  In  other 
cases,  double  deductions  of  premiums 
were  made  where  insurance  was  validly 
In  foree.  i 

Attempts  were  made  to  refund  these 
erroneous  Insurance  premium  deductions 
and  claims  were  received  until  December 
31,  1949.  Despite  the$€  efforts,  the  Vet- 
ersins'  Administration  believes  that  the 
probability  exists  that  some  errors  were 
made  that  remain  uncorrected.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill  would  merely  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
entertain  claims  and  make  refunds  of  er- 
roneous insurance  pranium  deductions 
for  these  Filipino  veterans  for  a  period 
of  1  year.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  estimated  that  the  total  claims 
costs  would  not  exceed  $500,000,  plus  an 
additional  $35,000  in  administrative  costs 
for  processing  the  clal|tts. 

Section  2  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
authorize  the  paymeliit  of  service-con- 
nected benefits  for  certain  Philippine 
veterans  who  served  with  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  their  survivors  at  a  rate  of 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  Instead  of  1  peso 
on  the  dollar  as  is  authorized  by  existing 
law. 

Existing  law,  Mr.  SiKaker.  permits  the 
payment  of  certain  veterans'  benefits  to 
members  of  the  Commonwealth  Army 
while  such  forces  were  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  duuixig  World  War  n 
as  well  as  recognized  guerrilla  forces  and 
the  so-called  new  Ph^lppine  scouts. 

Payment  Is  made  at  the  rate  of  1 
peso  for  each  dollar  aiithorized  by  law  to 
be  paid  to  American  laervicemen  for  an 
identical  benefit.  For  example.  If  a  U.S. 
veteran  has  a  service-'Connected  disabil- 
ity evaluated  as  disabling  to  a  degree  of 
10  percent,  his  monj^hly  compensation 
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payment  Is  $21.  The  Commonwealth 
Army  veteran,  similarly  disabled,  re- 
ceives 21  pesos  monthly. 

At  the  time  this  dollar-peso  relation- 
ship was  established.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economy  of  the  two  nations  differed  con- 
siderably. It  was  then  determined  by 
those  who  were  expert  in  these  matters 
that  1  peso  to  a  veteran  residing  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  would  mean  ap- 
proximately the  same  thing  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  economy  as  $1 
would  mean  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  to  the  American  veteran 
residing  in  the  United  States.  In  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  effort  was  made  to 
equate  the  known  differences  in  the 
economy  and  standards  of  living  In  the 
two  nations.  At  the  time  this  formula 
was  established,  the  rate  of  exchange 
was  2  Philippine  pesos  for  1  U.S.  dollar, 
or  stated  another  way,  the  value  of  the 
peso  was  approximately  50  cents.  The 
value  of  the  peso  has  fluctuated  consid- 
erably since  1946  when  the  present  for- 
mula was  established.  Today  the  ex- 
change rate,  as  established  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  Is  3.9  pesos  to 
the  dollar,  or  stated  another  way,  the 
vtdue  of  a  peso  Is  approximately  25 
cents. 

It  seems  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In 
1946  we  established  the  principle  that 
Filipino  veterans  entitled  to  benefits 
based  upon  service  with  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  would  receive  a  monetary  pay- 
ment equivalent  to  half  the  payment 
made  to  similarly  entitled  U.S.  veterans. 
Because  the  relationship  of  the  peso  to 
to  the  dollar  has  changed  considerably 
since  1946,  we  are  now  paying  to  Filipino 
veterans  only  one-fourth  of  the  benefit 
paid  to  American  veterans. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  will  restore  the 
ratio  that  existed  in  1946  by  authorizing 
a  formula  of  50  cents  on  the  dollar  in 
benefit  payments.  Mr.  Speaker,  equity 
and  good  conscience  will  be  served  by 
the  approval  of  this  legislation. 

Aside  from  the  equity  involved,  there 
are  other  equally  compelling  factors  that 
should  be  considered.  The  bonds  of 
friendship  have  never  been  stronger  be- 
tween two  nations  than  those  that  exist 
between  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States.  Cemented  in  the 
wake  of  the  aggression  In  the  1940's,  this 
friendship  has  fiourished  and  become 
stronger  with  the  passing  years.  It  is 
a  friendship  that  is  based  on  mutual 
respect.  It  is  a  friendship  that  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  Itself  in  support  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  by  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  U.S.  military  bases  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  are  of  strategic 
significance  to  our  national  security. 
Even  now,  Filipino  servicemen  are 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
American  comrades  in  arms  in  Vietnam 
as  they  did  in  World  War  II,  In  the  1940's 
and  in  Korea  In  the  1950's.  These  tan- 
gible evidences  of  the  high  regard  In 
which  we  are  held  by  our  Filipino  friends 
should  be  reciprocated.  Certainly,  if  we 
can  spend  billions  of  dollars  annually  In 
foreign  aid  to  nations  whose  affection  for 
the  United  States  is  questionable,  then 
we  can  afford  this  modest  expenditure  for 
a  nation  whose  loyalty  has  so  frequently 


been   demonstrated.     I  urge   my   col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
SatlorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  there 
was  ever  any  bill  that  has  come  before 
the  Congress  in  which  they  tried  to  cor- 
rect an  injustice,  it  is  this  bill.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  administration  is  only 
willing  to  make  hJdf  a  correction.  What 
we  must  look  at  are  certain  facts  affect- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  veterans' 
benefits  are  given  to  the  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forees  of  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  their  serv- 
ice, or  are  their  place  of  residence  after 
service.  If  the  benefit  is  based  on  mili- 
tary service,  then  these  Filipino  veterans 
are  entitled  to  full  benefits. 

That  is  the  rule  in  66  countries  around 
the  world.  In  66  countries  around  the 
world,  men  and  women  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forees  of  the  United  States 
are  sent  checks  on  the  first  of  every 
month  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  dollars.  But  If  you  happen  to  be  a 
poor  "fiteran  who  served  with  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force  of  the  United 
States  and  you  live  In  the  Philippines, 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  rules  and 
regulations  do  not  apply  to  you.  A  dif- 
ferent set  of  half  standards  applied.  If 
you  lost  an  arm,  a  leg.  or  you  were 
wounded  in  the  defense  of  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States  and  you  live  In  the  Philip- 
pines, you  receive  only  half  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  servicemen  In  the 
United  States. 

Certain  Members  of  Congress  in  by- 
gone days  picked  on  these  people  who 
lived  In  the  Philippines.  They  did  not 
give  them  all  their  benefits.  It  has  been 
a  source  of  Irritation  In  the  Philippines 
from  that  day  until  now. 

President  Mareos  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  President  Johnson 
appointed  a  commission  to  look  into  this 
and  to  try  to  solve  these  inequities.  All 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  who  visited 
our  country  recently,  or  who  were  hosts 
when  our  people  went  over  to  the  Philip- 
pines, all  they  asked  was  that  if  a  veteran 
served  In  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States,  if  he  was  a  Filipino,  he 
would  be  treated  like  every  other  veteran. 

The  committee  then  reported  this  half 
measure — ^because  that  is  Just  what  this 
is.  This  Is  a  half  measure.  They  say, 
"We  will  not  give  you  a  check  in  dol- 
lars like  we  do  to  everyone  else,  we  will 
just  give  you  half  as  much  as  we  give 
everybody  else." 

It  is  not  a  case  of  what  a  peso  will  buy 
or  a  dollar  will  buy  in  the  form  of  pesos 
In  the  Philippines.  Does  anybody  ask 
how  many  lira  it  will  buy  in  Italy? 
Does  anybody  care  how  much  It  will  buy 
in  Greece?  Does  anybody  care  how 
much  it  will  buy  in  Iceland? 

Does  anyone  ask  how  much  it  will  buy 
anywhere  in  north  Africa,  Canada.  Mex- 
ico, South  America,  or  anywhere  else? 
The  Australians  who  fought  with  us  get 
paid  In  dollars.    Why  not  the  Filipinos? 

Do  not  forget  that  when  this  hap- 
pened, it  was  not  the  independent  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.    When  these 
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men  were  taken  Into  the  Army  of  tlie 
United  States,  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth was  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  belonged  to  the 
United  States  following  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  remained  ours  until 
July  4, 1946.  All  the  injuries  which  they 
are  complaining  about  are  rightfully  our 
responsibility  and  all  they  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  get  equal  treatment. 

If  this  bill  represents  equity,  if  tlie 
United  States  is  trying  to  look  around 
the  world  and  to  do  things  that  are  right, 
then  it  is  about  time  that  we  did  the 
right  thing  by  the  Filipino  veteran  who 
served  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  given  to  Ameii- 
cans. 

Do  not  forget  that  many  of  the  people 
taken  into  the  service  in  Europe,  in 
Italy  and  in  Greece,  were  not  American 
citizens.  If  you  were  living  in  this  coun- 
try and  you  were  taken  into  the  service, 
you  are  entitled  to  your  benefits  because 
you  served  the  United  States.  If  we  do 
not  make  any  other  exception  among  the 
66  nations,  why  do  we  do  so  in  the  Philip- 
pines? Why  go  half  way?  Why  not 
give  to  the  Filipinos,  those  brave  men 
who  served  in  our  armies,  the  same  benj- 
fits? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  President  Roosevelt  made  an 
implied  promise  to  ttiose  Filipino  vet- 
erans that  they  would  be  treated  as 
American  veterans,  they  did  not  talk 
about  discounting  the  dollar  at  that  time, 
did  they? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  They  did  not  ask  what 
their  pay  would  be  when  they  were  taken 
In  to  defend  Corregidor  and  Bataan  and 
to  lay  down  their  lives  and  to  provide 
the  honorable  service  they  did  through- 
out World  War  n.  We  did  not  say  that 
we  were  going  to  discriminate  against 
them,  but  Congress  in  bygone  days  has 
done  so,  and  we  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  situation.  My  only 
regret  is  that  the  rules  under  which  this 
bill  is  being  considered  do  not  permit  me 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions loud  and  clear  to  the  commit- 
tee to  report  forthwith  a  bill  providing  a 
dollar  for  a  dollar  so  that  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  can  be  treated  like  every 
other  man  and  woman  who  has  served  in 
the  Ai-med  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  is  only  a  half  step.  I  only  hope 
that  the  administration  will  see  that,  too, 
and  not  worry  about  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  is  a  cost  of  World  War  n, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  a  continuing  cost. 
Let  us  treat  the  Filipinos,  the  citizens 
of  that  great  nation  who  are  now  provid- 
ing us  with  bases  that  money  could  not 
buy,  in  the  same  way  that  we  treat  other 
veterans.  If  we  did  not  have  Clarke  Air 
Force  Base,  and  if  we  did  not  have  the 
bases  at  Cavlte,  if  we  did  not  have  the 
great  naval  base  at  Olongapo,  we  could 
not  be  supporting  our  forces  in  Vietnam 
now. 

These  are  our  friends.  This  is  where 
money  should  be  spent.  This  is  where 
we  should  be  giving   them  dollar  for 


dollar,  because  of  the  fact  that  their  vet- 
erans served  In  the  American  milltaiy 
service. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  bill,  but  I 
only  hope  that  the  committee  will  con- 
sider this  Issue  again  next  year  and  give 
these  valiant  warriors  the  fuU  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday  last,  the  House  and  Senate,  in 
joint  session  assembled,  listened  to  a 
speech  which  was  as  fine  as  some  of  us 
have  heard  in  this  Chamber,  made  by 
one  of  the  strong  men  of  Asia,  a  young 
man  who  spoke  with  frankness  and  with 
firmness  to  the  conscience  of  this  body, 
the  voice  of  an  ally  which  is  firm,  the 
voice  of  a  people  who  served  in  our  forces 
in  World  War  n. 

This  voice  simply  called  for  us  to  live 
up  to  our  responsibilities,  to  our  own 
ideals  and  our  own  way  of  freedom.  This 
ally  spoke  the  dreams  and  aspirations 
not  only  of  the  Philippines,  but  of  Asia 
and  of  the  United  States.  He  challenged 
us  to  maintain  firmness  of  purpose  and 
of  commitment  in  Asia.  He  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  Justice  and  equity. 

We  have  dealt  with  generosity  with 
enemies.  It  could  be  maintained  that  we 
have  given  of  our  aid  to  prop  up,  in  some 
instances,  tyranny,  and  have  wastefully 
spent  large  sums  in  other  instances,  and 
certainly  have  strengthened  enemies  or 
erstwhile  enemies  in  others;  but  have  we 
dealt  with  such  generosity,  have  we  dealt 
with  justice  and  equity  with  this  strong 
aUy  in  Asia? 

I  cannot  claim  expertise  in  this  field, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  can  say  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  body  to  recognize 
the  friendship  of  the  Philippines,  to  ap- 
preciate their  friendship,  and  to  deter- 
mine that  we  shall  do  this  and  anything 
else  which  might  spell  equity  for  those 
who  fought  in  our  armed  services  and 
who  now  stand  firmly  by  our  shoulder  as 
we  confront  the  challenge  of  communism 
in  Asia. 

I  believe  all  of  us  recognize  that  Presi- 
dent Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  who 
spoke  to  us  last  Thursday,  has  in  him  the 
seeds  of  greatness.  Mr.  Speaker,  men 
like  this  are  the  hope  of  Asia  and  of 
human  freedom  in  our  time.  I  believe 
it  is  very  appropriate  that,  therefore,  on 
this  day  we  take  a  step  toward  justice 
and  toward  equity  and  toward  reassert- 
ing the  firmness  of  our  friendship  with 
this  strong  ally  in  Asia. 

We  need  the  Philippines  as  much  as 
they  need  us. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor,  and  I  urge 
its  passage  this  day. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ZablockiL 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJR.  16557. 

Everything  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Satlor]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  who  Just  preceded 
me  in  the  well  have  spoken  is  true.  The 
failure  by  our  Government  to  refund 
erroneously   deducted   national   service 


insurance  premiums  has  resulted  in  un- 
desirable criticism  of  our  country. 

Certain  elements  in  the  Philippines 
have  exploited  and  are  exploiting  this 
situation.  The  peso-dollar  payment  of 
gratuitous  veterans'  benefits  for  eligible 
Filipino  veterans  and  their  survivors  is 
another  element  further  damaging 
American-Philippine  relations.  Al- 
though dollar  payment  as  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would 
be  preferable,  I  believe  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  come  forward  with  an  ade- 
quate bill  intended  to  remedy  a  glaring 
inequity. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Teague]  served  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Philippine-American  Commission 
on  Philippine  Veterans'  Problems.  It 
was  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
serve  with  him.  In  keeping  with  his 
splendid  record  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  our 
esteemed  friend  demonstrated  his  lead- 
ership at  the  conference.  I  commend 
him  and  congratulate  him  for  his  ac- 
complishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  bill  has  two 
purposes  in  regard  to  payments  to  cer- 
tain Filipino  veterans. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  refund  to  former  members  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines  amounts  which 
were  deducted  erroneously  for  premiimis 
on  national  service  life  insiirance — 
NSU.  On  July  26,  1941,  President  Roo- 
sevelt issued  a  military  order  calling  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  Into 
the  service  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  These  men  were  eligible 
to  apply  for  NSLI.  Approximately 
22,000  did  so  and  the  policies  of  these 
individuals  recorded  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  were  kept  in  force  by  the 
UJ3.  Government  throughout  the  Japa- 
nese occupation. 

However,  some  veterans  applied  for 
NSLI  coverage  but  their  applications 
were  not  sent  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration or  were  lost  or  destroyed  in 
Bataan.  Deductions  for  NSLI  premiums 
were  made  from  their  arrears  in  pay  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  they  were  being 
processed  for  discharge  they  stated  they 
had  fUed  for  NSLI  and  believed  they 
were  covered.  Other  veterans,  who  were 
besieged  or  captured  early  in  the  war 
and  had  the  coverage  of  gratuitous  in- 
surance, did  not  distinguish  between 
that  and  contractual  Insurance  when 
being  processed.  Although  they  had  no 
liability  for  premiums,  they  stated  they 
were  covered  by  insurance  and  premium 
deductions  were  made  from  their  pay. 
Also,  certain  veterans  who  had  contrac- 
tual NSLI  and  had  authorized  deduc- 
tions for  premiums  from  their  pay, 
through  error,  suffered  further  deduc- 
tions for  the  same  premiums  when  being 
processed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable 
confusion  existed  during  the  periods 
these  men  were  being  processed  for  dis- 
charge. It  is  easy  to  imderstand  that 
administrative  and  clerical  errors  could 
take  place.   Tlje  U.S.  Army  Command  in 
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the  Philippines  recogikized  that  erro- 
neous deductions  had!  been  made  from 
the  arrears  in  pay  of  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  Army  and  took  various 
steps  to  rectify  the  mlttakes.  However, 
on  the  basis  of  a  i^ent  sampling  of 
available  records.  It  ippears  that  some 
of  the  errors  are  still  uncorrected. 

The  bUl  would  require  an  application 
for  the  refund  be  filed  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  with  2  years 
after   date  of   enactment  of   the   bill. 
Satisfactory  evident*  must  be  submit- 
ted proving  that  the!  erroneous  deduc- 
tions were  made  and  have  not  been  re- 
funded.   Upon  certiflioation  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  by  the  appropriate 
oCacial  of  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  refund  woMld  be  made  from 
the  NSLI   appropriation.     Any   refund 
approved  would  be  jmade  only  to  the 
veteran  himself,  his  Widow,  children,  or 
parents.    WhUe  it  is  jlifflcult  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  this  sectiqa.  It  is  believed  the 
total  cost  would  not  exceed  $500,000  for 
payment  of  refunds  jurith  an  additional 
$35,000  required  for  iuimlnlstrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  second  sectior  lof  the  bill  involves 
the  peso-dollar  ;:ayient  of  gratuitous 
veterans  benefits  for  Eligible  Filipino  ve- 
eterans  and  their  survivors.  It  would 
provide  first,  payment  of  such  benefits 
at  a  rate  In  pesos  eqtdvalent  to  $0.50  for 
each  dollar  authored;  and  second, 
where  armual  income  is  a  factor  in  en- 
titlement to  benefit^,  the  dollar  limita- 
tions of  the  law  be  BppUed  at  a  rate  in 
Philippine  pesos  equivalent  to  $0.50  for 
each  dollar. 

The  existing  lawi  which  provide  for 
payment  of  gratuitous  benefits  to  eligible 
Filipino  beneficiaries  at  the  rate  of  1 
peso  for  each  dollar  authorized  were  en- 
acted in  1946.    Due  to  the  different  fi- 
nancial and  econoiiilc  conditions  exist- 
ing In  the  Unite!  States   and  in  the 
Philippines,  it  was  cpnsidered  justified  in 
paying  veterans  benefits  to  apply  the 
ratio  of  1  Philippine  peso  for  each  dollar 
authorized.     At  that  time  the  official 
monetary  rate  of  exchange  was  2  Philip- 
pine pesos  to  1  American  dollar.    This 
official  rate  of  exihrjige  remained  at 
this  level  untU  1960.    From  1960  to  1961 
it  averaged  about  2  BO  to  1  and  from  1962 
to  1965  it  varied  from  2.75  to  3.90  to  1. 
Recently  it  has  remained  stable  at  about 
3.91  pesos  to  1  and  the  dollar  value  of 
the  peso  currently  approximates  25*72 
cents.  1 

The  compensatiotv  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administratibn  is  intended,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  to  compensate  the 
veteran  for  the  inlpairment  of  earning 
capacity  resulting  ftom  injuries  In  serv- 
ice, and  in  the  casei  of  death  to  compen- 
sate the  family  to  some  extent  for  the 
loss  of  Income  resulting  from  the  death 
of  the  Individual  who  served.  The  pres- 
ent bill  would  restore  the  PhUippine 
beneficiaries.  Insofar  as  the  relative 
values  of  the  two  mbnetary  imits  are  con- 
cerned, to  approxiiaately  the  same  posi- 
tion they  had  in  31946  when  the  peso- 
dollar  provisions  vtere  enacted. 

In  computing  *he  income  of  the 
parents  of  deceased  veterans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 


pensation the  bill  provides  that  the  dol- 
lar limitations  would  be  applied  at  a 
rate  in  Philippine  pesos  as  is  equivalent 
to  $0.50  for  each  dollar.  Parents  of  de- 
ceased servicemen  in  many  Instances 
would  benefit  from  this  provision  by 
qualifying  for  a  higher  monthly  rate  of 
compensation. 

There  are  no  figures  presently  avaU- 
able  in  regard  to  the  income  of  parents 
in  receipt  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation.  The  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  section  2  of  the  bill  does  not  take  into 
consideration  that  portion  of  the  meas- 
ure relating  to  income  limitations.  As- 
suming that  the  current  3.91  peso  per 
dollar  rate  will  remain  constant  the  cost 
of  the  bill  in  the  first  year  will  approxi- 
mate $12,525,000  with  a  total  ultimate 
cost  to  the  year  2060  estimated  at  $338.- 
796.000. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  HJl.  16557  in 
order  that  an  inequity  to  certain  Fili- 
pino veterans  and  their  dependents  may 
be  corrected. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MATSUNAGA.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  H.R.  16557,  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  refund  of  certain 
unearned  premiums  on  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  to  former 
members  of  the  organized  military  forces 
of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines,  and  which  would  also 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that  certain  payments  under 
that  title  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
2  Philippine  pesos  for  each  dollar  au- 
thorized. 

Both  sections  of  the  bill  relate  back 
to  the  days  of  World  War  n  and  are  In- 
tended to  bring  to  our  loyal  brothers  of 
the  Philippines  who  fought  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  or  certain  of  their  sur- 
vivors, the  equity  they  so  richly  deserve. 
The  first  section  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  refund 
amoimts  erroneously  deducted  for  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  premiums 
from  the  arrears  in  pay  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  former  members  of  the 
organized  military  forces  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines,  while  such 
forces  were  In  the  service  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  military  order  of  the  President  dated 
July  26.  1941.    Although  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  refund  pay- 
ments in  various  types  of  claims.  Includ- 
ing these  erroneous  natlonsJ  service  life 
Insurance  premiima  deductions,  the  prob- 
ability is  strong  that  some  errors  have 
gone  uncorrected.    This  section  would 
enable  some  3,200  veterans  to  file  appli- 
cations for  refunds  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  would 
restore  a  previously  authorized  payment 
of  service-connected  benefits  to  certain 
Philippine  veterans  and  their  stirvivors 
at  the  rate  of  2  Philippine  pesos  for 
each  dollar  authorized.  These  benefits 
are  presently  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
1  PhUlpi^e  peso  for  each  dollar  au- 


thorized. The  amount  of  present  pay- 
ments to  these  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors would  therefore  be  doubled  under 
this  section.  In  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  peso  today  is  equivalent  to 
only  25  VS.  cents,  the  new  formula  still 
falls  short  of  full  equity,  but  greatly  im- 
proves the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  who  also 
fought  under  the  American  fiag  in  World 
War  n,  in  the  recent  joint  meeting  of  the 
House  and  Senate  said:  "America  does 
not  forget."  ,  ttd 

And,  In  truth,  the  passage  of  HJl. 
16557  will  indicate  to  the  Philippines, 
with  respect  to  these  brave  and  loyal 
veterans  of  World  War  H,  that  America 
indeed  has  not  forgotten. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  16557) 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  cer- 
tain amoimts  erroneously  deducted  for 
national  service  life  insurance  premi- 
ums from  the  pay  of  former  members  of 
the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  and  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain payments  under  that  title  shall  be 
made  at  a  rate  In  Philippine  pesos  as  Is 
equivalent  to  $0.50  for  each  dollar 
authorized." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJUSTING  THE  STATUS  OF  CUBAN 
REFUGEES  TO  THAT  OF  LAWFUL 
PERMANENT  RESIDENTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  15183)  to  adjust  the  status  of  Cu- 
ban refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  15183 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  ol  section  245(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  status  of  any  alien  who  U  a  native 
or  citizen  of  Cuba  who  was  Inspected  and 
admitted  or  paroled  Into  the  United  States 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1959,  may  be  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Attorney  General,  In  his  dis- 
cretion and  under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  that  of  an  aUen  lawful- 
ly admitted  for  permanent  residence  If  (1) 
the  alien  makes  an  appUcatlon  for  such  ad- 
justment, and  (2)  the  alien  Is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  Immigrant  visa  and  Is  admissible 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence. Upon  approval  of  such  an  applica- 
tion for  adjustment  of  status,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  create  a  record  of  the  alien's 
admission  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  the  appUcaOon.  The 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  spouse  and  chUd  of  any  alien  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection,  regardless  of  their 
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cmzenshlp  and  place  of  birth,  who  are  re- 
siding with  such  alien  In  the  United  States. 
Sbc.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  In  this  Act.  the  deflniuons  con- 
tained In  sections  101  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  ap- 
ply In  the  administration  of  this  Act.  Noth- 
ing conUlned  In  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  re- 
psal,  amend,  alter,  modify,  affect,  or  restrict 
the  powers,  duties,  functions,  or  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  In  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  any  other  law  relating 
to  Immigration,  nationality,  or  naturaliza- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs).    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  1,  1959,  Fidel 
Castro  took  control  of  the  government 
In  Cuba  and  shortly  thereafter  turned 
that  island  country  into  a  Communist 
totalitarian  state. 

Since  that  time  approximately  300.000 
refugees  from  Cuba  have  come  to  the 
United  States  to  seek  asylum  from  Com- 
munist oppression.  The  United  States, 
consistent  in  its  traditional  policy  of 
offering  haven  to  the  refugee,  accepted 
this  host  of  unfortunates  and  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  the  United  States  be- 
came a  country  of  first  asylum  for 
refugees. 

Immediately  after  the  Communist 
regime  came  to  power,  Cubans  began 
fleeing  to  the  United  States.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  exodus,  when  American 
consular  oCQces  were  still  open  in  Cuba, 
refugees  applied  for  visas  and.  If  success- 
ful, were  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence.  Additionally, 
many  more  arrived  with  visitor's  visas. 
When  diplomatic  relations  were  severed 
with  Cuba,  January  3,  1961,  and  U.S. 
consuls  were  withdrawn,  increasing 
numbers  of  Cubans — an  average  of  about 
6,000  per  month  during  1962 — continued 
to  flee  to  the  United  States  assisted  by  a 
visa  waiver  arrangement  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  212(d)(4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Under  this  system, 
any  person  In  the  United  States  could 
All  out  an  application  requesting  the 
U.S.  Government  to  admit  a  person  from 
Cuba  without  the  benefit  of  a  visa.  As  a 
result,  the  majority  of  the  refugees  from 
Cuba  entering  the  United  States  since 
the  Castro  takeover  have  done  so  in  a 
status  other  than  that  of  permanent 
residence. 

Cuban  refugees  continued  to  flee  until 
October  22,  1962,  when  commercial  air 
flights  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
were  suspended.  Later,  more  than 
10,000  refugees  came  from  Cuba  in  the 
first  half  of  1963  on  American  Red  Cross 
ships  and  planes  involved  In  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  prisoner  exchange.  Afterward  rel- 
atively small  numbers  of  refugees  arrived 
in  the  United  States  by  courageously 
crossing  the  straits  In  small  boats  to 
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Florida.    Those  arrivals  since  1961  ap- 
proximate 8,500. 

Then,  on  September  28,  1965,  Castro 
accused  the  United  States  of  refusing 
entry  of  persons  wishing  to  leave  Cuba 
to  join  relatives  in  this  country. 

President  Johnson  quickly  responded 
to  this  challenge  and  on  October  3,  1965, 
announced  the  new  conditions  under 
which  the  United  States  would  accept  all 
Cubans  who  sought  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result  of  this  announce- 
ment, an  orderly  entry  by  airlift  com- 
menced on  December  1. 1965;  some  35,000 
refugees  have  since  arrived  in  the  United 
States  to  be  reunited  with  their  families, 
a  prime  objective  of  our  Immigration 
policy. 

Although  proposals  for  adjustment  of 
status  of  Cuban  refugees  were  discussed 
in  the  course  of  our  deliberations  on  the 
act  of  October  3,  1965,  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  and  were  discussed  during  the 
conference  on  that  legislation,  it  was  the 
position  of  our  committee  that  adjust- 
ment legislation  at  that  time  was  prema- 
ture. We  were  not  then  in  a  position  to 
speculate  on  the  precise  arrangements 
that  would  be  made  to  implement  the 
agreement  that  refugees  would  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  Cuba.  Also.  In  view  of 
possible  diplomatic  implications  at  that 
time,  it  was  concluded  that  action  be  de- 
ferred until  there  was  a  clear  and  im- 
equlvocal  expression  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  passage  of  such  ad- 
justment of  status  legislation  would  be 
purely  for  humanitarian  and  practical 
reasons  and  would  in  no  way  reflect  any 
change  In  the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment with  regard  to  the  present  re- 
gime in  C^uba. 

This  is  the  historical  background  that 
has  led  to  the  legislation  which  is  before 
us  today — legislation  carefully  con- 
sidered and  evaluated  before  It  was 
brought  to  the  floor. 

The  bill  under  consideration  will 
simply  permit  a  refugee  from  Cuba  In 
the  United  States  to  obtain  permanent 
resident  status  without  the  necessity  of 
physically  leaving  and  reentering  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  permissive  and  merely  relieves  the 
Cuban  refugee,  desirous  of  attaining 
permanent  status,  from  the  burden  of 
following  a  circuitous  route  to  that 
status. 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  law, 
a  Cuban  refugee,  like  any  native  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  is  precluded  from 
adjustment  of  status  In  the  United  States 
and  thus  must  travel  to  a  consular  post 
and  apply  for  an  Immigrant  visa,  be 
processed,  and  then  reenter  the  United 
States  as  an  immigrant.  This  procedure 
Is  not  only  a  time-consuming  and  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  refugee  but  it  places 
an  unduly  heavy  workload  on  the  con- 
sular posts  in  contiguous  territory,  par- 
ticularly in  Canada.  Please  bear  In 
mind  that  natives  of  Cuba  are  classified 
as  special  immigrants  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  and  as  such 
may  enter  the  United  States  without 
numerical  limitation  if  otherwise  eligible. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  no  longer 


maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  has  resulted  In  the  Inability  of 
refugees  to  obtain  immigrant  visas  in 
Cuba  and  has  necessitated  the  parole  of 
Cuban  refugees  into  the  United  States. 
The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  permit  a  native  or  a 
citizen  of  Cuba  who  was  admitted,  in- 
spected, or  paroled  into  the  United  States 
to  apply  for  adjustment  to  permanent 
resident  status  and  have  his  status  ad- 
justed In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  if  he  is  otherwise  eligible  to  re- 
ceive an  Immigrant  visa.  The  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  create  a  record 
of  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
the  application  for  adjustment. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  reports  that  as  of  August  1, 
1965,  165,000  refugees  from  Cuba  are  in 
the  United  States  without  permanent 
status  and  would  become  eligible  to 
apply  for  permanent  residence  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted. 

The  committee  was  faced  with  the 
issue  of  whether  the  adjustment  of 
status  should- be  retroactive  to  the  date 
of  original  arrival  into  the  United  States 
or  whether  the  adjustment  should  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  petition  ap- 
proval. Testimony  received,  during  the 
course  of  hearings,  from  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Department 
of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  estab- 
lished that  the  paramount  needs  of  the 
Cubans  Is  permanent  residence.  Conse- 
quently the  committee  unanimously 
agreed  to  recommend  the  latter  pro- 
posal, that  is,  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  the  application. 

The  granting  of  permanent  resident 
status,  by  enabling  many  refugees  to 
more  fully  utilize  and  improve  their 
skills,  would  further  American  policy 
objectives:  by  further  demonstrating  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  play  a  full 
and  sympathetic  role  as  a  country  of 
asylum  to  refugees  for  communism  and 
by  enabling  the  United  States  to  benefit 
more  fully  from  the  skills  and  experience 
of  the  refugees. 

The  granting  of  permanent  resident 
status  would  be  helpful  to  the  Federal 
Government  In  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  the  refugees.  Al- 
though Federal  responsibilities  would  not 
be  automatically  terminated  by  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation,  it  would  help 
reduce  Federal  expenditures  more  rapid- 
ly and  would  provide  a  legal  basis  for 
moving  toward  the  eventual  termination 
of  the  Federal  program. 

The  refugees  from  Cuba  have  settled 
in  each  of  our  50  States.  They  are  at- 
tempting to  reestablish  their  families 
and  adjust  to  a  new  life  in  this  country. 
I  urge  approval  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Peighan],  for  having  brought  It  to 
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the  floor  of  the  Housa  today  for  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago,  1  week  after 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Amendments  of  1965, 1  Introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  to  bring  about  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  status  o|  Cuban  refugees. 

As  the  flrst  congreesional  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  make  it  possible  for  (^ban 
refugees  to  become  American  citizens,  I 
am  especially  enthustostic  about  this  leg- 
islation. I 

More  than  300,000  refugees  from  CXiba 
have  come  to  these  shores  since  January 
1,  1959.  However,  the  severance  of  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with 
Cuba  on  January  3, 1061,  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  a  Cubanj^J  apply  for  an  im- 
migrant visa  since  mat  date.  Conse- 
quently, the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cubans  who  sought  rtf  uge  in  this  country 
have  been  unable  to  i  obtain  a  change  of 
status  under  normal  procedures  and  to 
become  permanent  lesldents  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  possiblia.  of  course,  for  Cu- 
ban refugees  to  travej  to  Canada,  or  some 
other  neighboring  nntion.  and  to  apply 
for  Immigrant  visas  from  there.  To  date, 
more  than  75,000  Cuban  refugees  have 
become  eligible  for  [citizenship  in  that 
way.  However,  mosp  refugees  have  not 
the  resources  or  th*  time  to  make  the 
necessary  trip  abroatL  As  a  result,  some 
164,000  Cuban  refuites  are  now  in  an 
indefinite  and  nonr^dent  status  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  sh(^Uld  understand  the 
ways  In  which  the  [lack  of  permanent 
residency  affects  th0  jobs,  housing,  and 
education  of  these  people.  The  effects 
are  both  physical  aud  psychological.  It 
Is  impossible  for  them,  or  for  their  chil- 
dren, to  become  full  tnembers  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Sometimes  I  think|lhat  personal  stories 
can  illustrate  such  joints  more  dramat- 
ically than  figures  t>r  statistics.  To  Il- 
lustrate the  hardship  which  this  situa- 
tion has  caused  reftlgees  from  Cuba,  I 
would  like  to  share  iAth  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  woijds  of  a  13-year-old 
girl  whose  family  tame  to  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  in  1961.    This  is  the 

letter  she  wrote  to  mja: 

]  Mabch  23, 1966. 

Hon.  William  P.  RtanJ 
House  of  Representatiti  i», 
Washington.D.C.  {DeiMxratic) . 

Mr  Dkax  William  If.  Rtan:  I  sincerely 
hope  I'm  not  causing  too  much  trouble  or 
dlstiu-bing  you.  But  I  wish  you  could  help 
me  with  our  problem.  I'm  Teresa  Cavelro. 
I  am  13  years  of  age.  My  family  and  I  have 
come  from  Cuba  abourt;  6  years  ago.  We  like 
the  United  States  v^ty  much.  I  have  a 
brother  that  Is  14  yebTs  old.  My  father  U 
from  Spain  and  my  mother  Is  Cuban. 

My  father  has  wo«ed  very  hard  so  he 
could  maintain  us.  ^cause  he  Is  not  able 
to  speak  English.  Hq  wishes  very  much  he 
would  have  time  to  loarn.  Since  he  Is  not  a 
resident  he  Is  not  abl^  to  get  a  job  that  will 
pay  him  what  he  deserves. 

The  other  day  I  was.  reading  the  newspaper 
and  said,  that  you  were  against  the  law  that 
says  that  Latin  peewit  have  to  go  out  of  the 
U.S.  to  become  Residents.  But  my  mother 
has  to  be  a  resident  so  then  my  father  could 
be.     That's  because  ipj  Dad  is  a  Spaniard. 
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It  cost  them  $600  to  go  out  of  the  U.S.  so  he 
could  be  a  resident.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  cases  like  this  and  I  wish  I  were  big 
enough  to  give  you  a  band.  I  wish  like  many 
people  that  you  would  sp>eak  to  the  other 
Representatives  and  so  that  the  Latins  would 
be  able  to  become  Residents  without  having 
to  leave  the  U.S. 

I.  like  many  others,  will  sincerely  appre- 
ciate what  you  have  done  for  us.  I  say  again 
I  am  very  sorry  if  I  disturbed  you  or  took 
some  of  your  time.  I  think  every  one  will 
really  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Sincerely  yours,  and  thank  you,  for  I  know 
what  you'll  do  for  us. 

Terbsa. 

PS. — ^For  this  being  my  flrst  letter  to  the 
public  I  hope  it  does  some  good.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  164,000 
Cubans  in  situations  similar  to  Teresa's. 
Although  Teresa  lives  in  Miami,  Fla., 
approximately  30,000  of  the  Cubans  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  now  live 
In  New  York  City.  I  know  their  prob- 
lems well.  Many  of  them  live  In  my 
district. 

It  was  precisely  to  assist  people  like 
Teresa  that  I  Introduced  H.R.  10808  on 
September  1.  1965.  I  introduced  It 
exactly  1  week  after  the  House  had 
passed  Its  version  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of 
1965,  since  it  had  already  become  clear 
that  the  new  law  would  not  help  the 
Cubans  who  were  in  this  country  to 
become  permanent  residents. 

I  was,  of  course  pleased  when,  9 
months  later,  on  May  23,  1966,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Gilbert],  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  introduced  the  bill 
which  we  will  vote  on  today,  H.R.  15183. 
This  bill,  which  Is  very  similar  to  mine, 
would  alleviate  the  problems  of  the  Cu- 
ban refugees. 

Moreover,  I  was  gratified  when,  in  the 
first  week  of  August,  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  State  expressed  their  sup- 
port of  the  bill  and  said  that  there  were 
no  overriding  diplomatic  objections  to 
Its  passage.  As  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  Ramsey  Clark,  wrote  to  me  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 

The  Department  favors  and  supports  the 
objectives  sought  to  be  achieved  by  your 
bill.  HJl.  10808. 

If  any  doubts  about  the  need  for  the 
bill  or  its  propriety  remained,  they  were 
certainly  erased  once  and  for  all  In  the 
excellent  set  of  hearings  held  by  the 
committee  on  August  13,   11,  and  17. 

The  effect  of  the  bill,  quite  simply, 
would  be  to  permit  natives  or  citizens  of 
Cuba  who  were  inspected  and  admitted 
or  paroled  into  the  United  States,  sub- 
sequent to  January  1.  1959,  to  apply  for 
adjustment  of  status  to  permanent  resi- 
dent status  and  to  have  the  status  ad- 
justed in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  if  they  are  otherwise  eligible  to 
receive  an  Immigrant  visa  and  be  admis- 
sible Into  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  at  once 
that  this  bill  is  not  designed — nor  is  It 
likely — to  adversely  affect  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  American  citizens 
who  are  currently  unemployed,  or  who 
have  difficulty  finding  work.  This  was 
stated  explicitly  in  the  hearings  by  both 


the  Attorney  General  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Welfare. 

The  bill  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  new  people  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  intended,  simply,  to  make 
it  possible  to  adjust  the  status  of  some 
164,000  people  who  are  already  in  the 
coimtry.  All  of  these  people  are  already 
considered  a  part  of  the  American  work 
force,  and  most  of  them  currently  have 
jobs.  Only  4  percent  of  these  Cuban 
refuget^s  who  have  been  relocated  out- 
side of  Miami,  for  example,  are  now  re- 
ceiving assistance — ^which  is  about  the 
same  rate  as  the  country  generally. 

The  critical  fact  about  the  Cuban 
refugees,  indeed,  is  not  that  the  are  im- 
employed,  but  rather  that  they  are 
barred  from  using  their  skills.  By  State 
law,  most  of  those  with  real  skills  are 
prevented  from  working  in  the  profession 
for  which  they  were  trained. 

This  fact  becomes  more  dramatic 
when  we  consider  that  between  15  and 
18  percent  of  the  Cuban  refugees  In  the 
work  force  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  are  trained  professionals. 

Yet  these  men  and  women  are  not 
now  allowed  to  perform  their  real  trade, 
because  State  laws  often  prevent  non- 
residents from  doing  so. 

For  example,  there  are  at  least  1,700 
trained  physicians  among  the  Cubans 
who  have  come  to  this  country.  Most 
of  them  were  trained  at  the  University 
of  Havana  Medical  School,  which  was 
one  of  the  finest  medical  schools  in  the 
world.  Yet  41  States  require  that  a 
physician  be  either  a  citizen  or  a  perma- 
nent resident  in  order  to  obtain  a  license. 
As  a  result,  only  700  of  the  refugees 
have  been  licensed  to  practice  In  States, 
according  to  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

The  obstacles  which  confront  phy- 
sicians also  confront  architects,  dentists, 
lawyers,  nurses,  and  teachers.  It  Is  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  for  a  nonresident 
to  get  a  professional  job,  whatever  his 
qualifications. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  has  been  hard- 
ship for  the  refugee  who  is  forced  to 
work  at  a  job  below  his  talents.  And  it 
has  been  a  handicap  for  the  American 
economy,  which  loses  the  benefit  of  peo- 
ple with  talents  which  are  in  short  sup- 
ply. 

Hopefully,  this  bill  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  men  and  women  to  perform  the 
jobs  for  which  they  have  been  trained. 
Finally,  I  trust  that  in  considering  this 
legislation  this  afternoon,  we  will  not 
overlook  the  broader  implications  of  the 
issue  of  Cuban  refugees.  We  will,  I  trust, 
pass  the  legislation  because,  among 
other  reasons,  Cubans  cannot  adjust 
their  status  without  leaving  the  country. 
While  Cubans  can  become  permanent 
residents  by  traveling  to  Canada  or  Mex- 
ico or  elsewhere — as  75,000  have  already 
done — both  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  administration  have  concluded  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  them  all  to  do 
so.  As  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  said  at  the  hearings: 

This  is  not  possible  for  some  applicants, 
either  because  their  employment  is  such  that 
they  can't  leave  It  or  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  simply  don't  have  the  money  to  make 
the  necessary  trip. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  situation  of 
other  Latin  Americans  with  regard  to  the 
adjustment  of  status  is  not  so  drastic  as 
that  confronting  the  Cuban  refugees,  it 
is  imfalr  In  a  similar  way.  While  people 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  world  can 
change  their  status  without  leaving  the 
United  States,  all  residents  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  must  go  to  another 
country  in  order  to  gain  permanent 
residence. 

Yet  like  the  Cuban  refugees  who,  as 
Secretary  Ball  said,  "simply  do  not  have 
the  money  to  make  the  necessary  trip," 
many  of  the  immigrants  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  cannot  afford  to  travel 
from  New  York  to  Chile  or  another  South 
American  coimtry  and  back  simply  to  get 
a  permanent  residence  visa.  It  is  not 
fair  that  we  ask  them  to  do  so. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation,  HH. 
13393,  to  remedy  this  problem  by  put- 
ting the  people  of  Latin  America  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  people  of  the  res-t 
of  the  world.  Now  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Immi- 
gration has  been  selected,  and  has  be- 
gxm  to  meet,  I  tnist  that  it  will  make  this 
inequity  a  first  order  of  business.  And 
I  trust  that  in  the  very  near  future,  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  help  the  other 
citizens  of  Latin  America,  much  as  we 
today  have  the  opportunity  to  help  the 
refugees  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  for  his  contribution. 
The  Cuban  refugees  caimot  obtain  an 
Immigrant  visa  in  Cuba  because  there  Is 
no  U.S.  consul  there.  They  are  now  re- 
quired to  go  to  Canada  or  elsewhere  to 
obtain  such  a  visa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Fcighan],  who  is  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  would  go  into  a  little  bit  more  de- 
tail as  to  the  responsibility  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General  on  ap- 
plications for  adjustment  of  status  by 
these  Cubans  and,  specifically,  any  testi- 
mony that  may  or  may  not  be  In  either 
the  hearings — a  copy  of  which  I  have 
read — or  the  report,  first,  as  to  the  win- 
nowing out  of  maybe  the  undesirables 
that  have  either  been  brought  in  by  air- 
lift or  otherwise,  since  we  do  not  have 
adequate  opportunity  prior  to  their  ar- 
rlvsd  to  screen  these  emigrees,  many  of 
whom  we  are  happy  to  have,  but  with 
reference  to  whom  range  as  high  as  1 
out  of  every  10  on  the  resumed  airlift 
who  might  be  undesirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man will  develop  that  a  little  more  in  the 
time  remaining? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Yes.  The  Cubans  who 
enter  the  United  States  by  the  airlift  are 
selected  and  screened  in  the  following 
manner: 

The  Cuban  Government  submits  to  tlie 
E:mbassy  of  Switzerland  in  Havana  a 
list  of  persons  in  Cuba  who  have  rela- 
tives in  the  United  States  and  who  with 


to  leave  Cuba  for  the  United  States.  The 
United  States,  in  turn,  supplies  a  list  of 
persons  residing  in  Cuba,  whose  rela- 
tives in  the  United  States  have  requested 
their  entry  into  the  United  States.  Those 
persons  whose  names  appear  on  both 
lists  are  permitted  to  depart  Cuba  and 
will  be  admitted  into  the  United  States. 
However,  the  Joint  consolidated  list  is 
checked  by  the  U.S.  Government  against 
the  Caribbean  index,  as  well  as  with  all 
security  agencies,  prior  to  embarkation. 
It  is  understood,  in  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  that  the  final 
determination  of  eligibility  into  the 
United  States  will  be  completed  at  the 
point  of  embarkation  by  oflBcers  of  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Upon  arrival  in  Florida,  the  refugees  are 
again  screened  during  their  processing 
for  relocation  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  based  on  that,  the  Attorney 
General  would  make  his  decision.  Of 
course,  the  applicants  must  qualify  in 
every  manner  required  by  law. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  this  is 
done  prior  to  their  departure  from  Cuba 
and  before  landing  in  Florida  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  check  in  advance 
of  the  arrival  is  done  for  those  who  come 
on  the  established  airlift.  For  them  and 
for  those  who  come  in  another  fashion 
a  check  Is  made  at  the  time  of  actual 
arrival  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  event  these  people 
are  grossly  undesirable  or  they  are  sub- 
versive, or  there  is  found,  say  a  naval 
intelligence  check  against  them,  what  is 
the  procedure  for  ridding  ourselves  under 
this  massive  application  concerning  such 
individuals? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Well,  when  one  of 
them  comes  to  this  country,  if  they  are 
doubtful,  they  are  then  detained  at  Opa- 
locka  until  those  doubts  may  have  been 
resolved.  Some  have  been  returned.  But 
that  is  the  procedure  which  is  presently 
being  followed. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  telling  me  that  there  is  a 
mechanism  and  some  have  actually  been 
returned  who  have  been  found  to  be 
undesirable? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  is  correct.  They 
have  been  either  returned  or  sent  else- 
where out  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further — and  I  appreciate  his  com- 
ments— do  I  furthermore  understand 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  this  sort  of 
massive  application  is  to  our  Cuban  ref- 
ugees only,  without  relevance  to  whether 
the  Castro  regime  has  permanency,  or 
without  application  to  other  nations  of 
the  world,  it  is  simply  a  device  so  they 
will  not  have  to  exit  the  country  to 
Canada  and  gain  readmittance  as  imder 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN,  That  is  very  precisely 
correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  there  is  some 
check  on  the  refugees  who  have  been 
coming  in  from  Cuba  and  landing  in 
various  parts  of  Florida? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Yes;  as  I  said  before, 
the  check  is  under  the  so-called  Carib- 
bean index  which  is  an  evaluation  or 
digest  of  all  the  information  avsdlable  to 
the  Intelligence  community  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HALEY.  There  is  no  check,  how- 
ever, on  a  boatload  coming  over  here 
from  Cuba  and  landing  at  some  of  the 
inlets  or  rivers  of  Florida.  What  hap- 
pens to  them? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  check,  of  course, 
was  not  made  in  advance  because  we  did 
not  know  of  their  identity  in  advance. 
However,  almost  invariably  they  turn 
themselves  over  to  Government  officials 
and  the  check  is  made  before  they  are 
dispersed  elsewhere  in  Florida  or 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  Cu- 
bans who  arrive  in  the  United  States  in 
small  boats  to  report  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  or  to  the 
Cuban  Relief  Center  in  Miami.  These 
refugees,  after  possibly  a  long  and  haz- 
ardous trip  from  Cuba,  usually  need  as- 
sistance, whether  it  be  medical,  clothing, 
or  food.  The  refugees  know  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  offering  this  assist- 
ance and,  therefore,  it  is  certainly  not  to 
their  advantage  to  hide. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man is  a  little  optimistic  about  the  check 
we  have  on  these  people  after  they  have 
arrived  here  by  boat  in  the  dead  of  night 
and  scatter  throughout  the  country.  I 
know  of  no  agency  of  the  Government 
that  is  gathering  those  people  up  and 
putting  them  somewhere  where  they  can 
really  have  a  check  on  them.  I  think  if 
you  will  check  into  it,  you  will  find  this 
is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  From  all  the  testi- 
mony received  by  our  committee  there  is 
no  history  of  any  general  attempt  to 
evade  or  avoid  the  immigration  officials 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  very  able  and  distinguished  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me  in  order  that 
we  might  get  the  answers  formulated 
here  with  respect  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  posed  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  Cuba  airlift  operates. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House 
should  understand  that  there  is  a  very, 
very  thorough  opportunity  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  check  those  who  are  coming 
via  the  airlift  into  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mechanics  of 
It  are  very  simple. 

We  have  a  list  that  wc  transmit  to 
Castro  of  individuals  that  we  know  to  be 
upon  the  Island  and  wish  to  come  to 
America.  Likewise,  Castro  puts  together 
a  list  which  is  transmitted  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
strike  from  his  list  any  individual  we  feel 
Is  undesirable,  following  along  the  lines 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.    We  have  the  opportunity  to  col- 
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lect  completely  and  takjej  into  conadera- 
S  aU  of  the  vast  security  data  that  we 
have  concerning  IndivKJuals  who  are  on 
the  lists  that  are  tranpmitted  to  us  by 
Castro  before  they  ever  board  a  Planeln 
Havana.  Some  533  i>trsons  have  been 
found  inadhiissible  arid  been  stricken 
from  the  list.  I 

In  addition,  there  have  been  some  in- 
stances in  which  refugees  have  shown  up 
at  the  Havana  Airport  that  could  not  be 
Identified  by  our  immigration  people  as 
being  the  same  person  who  is  on  the 
list  which  we  have  cleared.   In  fact,  they 
have  been  about  223  ininumber.  and  they 
have  been  refused  adnilssion  to  the  ship 
and  refused  admission  to  the  United 
States,  so  for  those  vfbo  have  trouble- 
some questions  in  their  minds  as  to  how 
the  airlift  facility  operates  and  whether 
or  not  the  best  intereate  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  protected,  I  would  represent 
to  the  membership  tha|t  we  have  as  close- 
knit  control  as  our  security  will  permit 
us     Very  frankly,  we  have  had  on  the 
list  that  has  come  to  he  from  Castro  in- 
dividuals who  for  one  reason  or  another 
he  wants  to  put  onboard  the  airlift,  and 
we  have  the  opportunity,  and  have  exer- 
cised it  many  times,  tb  remove  from  the 
list  individuals   who  !  are   objectionable 
either  in  terms  that  the  gentlemaii  from 
Missouri  has  describfad  as  undesirable, 
or  because  they  are  security  risks,  or 
whatever  the  case  mifeht  be,  relying  up- 
on the  vast  reservoit  of  security  data 
that  we  have,  taking!  into  consideration 
the  Caribbean  file,  and  so  on. 

The  SPEAKER  Pino  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlemah  has  expired. 

Mr  MOORE.  Mf,  Speaker,  having 
demanded  a  second,  Ij  would  like  to  speak 
for  about  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  I  TO  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  We^  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. ! 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mf",  Speaker,  in  this 
area  of  legislation  on  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees, there  are,  I  linow,  a  number  of 
questions  in  the  minds  of  individual 
Members  of  this  body  that  perhaps  need 
answering.  I  would  first  say  that  the 
question  of  the  CubMi  refugees  and  the 
adjustment  of  their  status  came  before 
us  in  the  Immigration  Amendments  of 
1965  wherein  the  dtlier  body  amended 
the  work  of  the  Houiae  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  itatus  of  the  Cuban 
In  this  country  at 


refugees  that  were 
that  time. 

In  the  conference,  desiring  to  protect 
the  position  of  tl^e  Members  of  the 
House.  I  objected  vary  strenuously  to  the 
Inclusion  of  the  Cuban  refugees  and  the 
adjustment  of  thei^  status  at  that  time. 

Basically  the  reason  for  doing  so  was 
that  I  felt  there  weiia  diplomatic  implica- 
tions involved.  an4  that  this  could  be 
construed  as  recognition  of  Castro,  or  at 
least  this  Nation  rteigning  itself  to  the 
fact  that  Castro  wae  a  permanent  fixture 
in  the  Caribbean.  For  that  and  other 
reasons  the  conference  committee  did 
strike  the  work  of  the  other  body,  and 
the  question  of  Cuban  refugees  remained 
to  be  handled  In  separate  legislation. 

We  have  gone  Oter  all  the  questions 
that  I  think  periwps  might  be  In  the 
minds  of  Individiiid  Members.     There 
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are  a  number  of  Cuban  refugees  who 
have  been  here  since  January  1959  that 
have  already  adjusted  their  status,  ap- 
proximately 75.000  of  them.  They  have 
either  adjusted  their  status  during  the 
period  of  time  we  stUl  had  diplomatic 
relations  with  Castro  or  they  were  of  such 
affluence  that  they  could  go  to  Canada  or 
any  one  of  the  adjacent  nations  on  this 
continent  and  adjust  their  status-      _ 

Therefore,  we  were  presented  with  the 
problem  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Cuban  refugees  who,  by  professional 
training  and  experience,  could  qualify  to 
perform  Jobs,  professional  in  nature.  I 
should  also  say,  in  the  United  States,  but 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  only 
here  in  parole  status,  they  did  not  or 
could  not  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  ad- 
Just  Uieir  status.  They  were  precluded 
from  following  their  professions  or  fol- 
lowing their  vocations. 

That  was  simply  because  a  number  oi 
States  made  a  requirement  that  indi- 
viduals, before  they  could  be  employed, 
either  had  to  be  permanent  residents  or, 
in  some  instances.  U.S.  citizens. 

Therefore,  this  legislation  came  to  us, 
and  the  membership  of  the  subcommit- 
tee reported  unanimously  that  they  felt 
that  this  should  be  a  voluntary  type  of 
legislation,  meaning  that  of  some  300,000 
Cuban  refugees  in  this  country,  approxi- 
mately 164,000  of  whom  have  not  yet  ad- 
Justed  their  status  could  do  so  upon  ap- 
pUcation  to  the  Attorney  General  on  a 
volimtary  basis. 

This  legislation  does  not  make  one 
single  Cuban  refugee  a  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States.    It  only  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
Attorney  General  a  petition  requesting 
that  he  be  adjusted  to  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States.    The  Attor- 
ney General  then  must  act  on  that  peti- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  on  any  that 
would  come  before  him,  considering  all 
the  questions  of  qualification,  all  the  se- 
curity measures,  and  all  the  various  re- 
quirements of  the  immigration  law  which 
must  be  met  before  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral himself  can  approve  or  adjust  the 
status  of  any  Individual  Cuban. 

Therefore.  I  would  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  initially  I  had  very  firm  misgivings 
about  this,  simply  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  diplomatic  impUcations  that  were  In- 
volved, no  less,  but  the  State  Department 
has  come  before  us  and  they  have  as- 
sured us  they  do  not  construe  this  as 
being  in  any  way  the  recognition  of  the 
permanence  of  Castro. 

Beyond  this  question,  may  I  make  tius 
observation  which  I  am  certain  is  fore- 
most in  the  mind  of  the  average  Member 
of  Congress.  Have  we  taken  this  step 
before?  The  answer  Is,  certairUy  we 
have  We  did  it  with  respect  to  the 
Hungarian  refugees  to  whom  tMs  coun- 
try opened  its  doors  In  1956.  We  did  it 
in  several  other  instances  in  which  refu- 
gees have  come  to  us  within  the  mandate 
of  the  UJ<.  High  Commission. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  is  that  this 
would  cost  no  additional  sums  of  money. 
I  would  reiterate,  it  is  a  voluntary  tjpe 
legislative  action.  It  is  permis^e.  It  Is 
effective  only  If  the  Cuban  desires  and 
wants  to  adjust  his  status  and  makes  ap- 
plication for  it. 


This  bill  would  make  It  possible  for 
natives  or  citizens  of  Cuba  who  were  in- 
spected and  admitted  or  paroled  into  the 
United  States  subsequent  to  January  1, 
1959,  to  apply  for  adjustment  to  perma- 
nent resident  status  without  leaving  the 
United  States.  „   ^  w 

It  would  not  mean  that  all  Cuban 
refugees  would  automaticaUy  qualify  for 
permanent  resident  status.  Those  who 
elect  to  apply  may  be  adjusted  at  toe  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General,  If  they 
are  otherwise  eUglble  to  receive  an  Im- 
migrant visa  and  admissible  to  the 
United  States.  This  means  they  must 
meet  the  health  and  security  tests  for 
admission  and  are  not  disquaUfled  by 
reason  of  any  of  the  grounds  for  exclu- 
sion listed  in  our  immigration  law. 

Approximately   300,000  Cubans  have 
sought  asylum  hi  the  United  States  since 
January  1.  1959.  when  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment first  began  to  enact  agrarian 
reform  laws  and  other  measures  to  con- 
fiscate private  property.    Since  President 
Johnson  on  Octpber  3.  1965.  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  accept  aU 
refugees  whom  Castro  would  permit  to 
leave,  they  have  been  coming  in  by  air  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  4,000  a  month. 
Tills  exodus  from  Cuba  may  well  con- 
tinue at  this  rate  for  several  more  years. 
Already  we  have  spent  more  than  $214 
miUion  for  transportation,  adjustment 
allowances,  welfare  payments,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  Cuban  refugees. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  ameliorate 
the  plight  of  thousands  of  Cubans  who 
find  It  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  em- 
ployment or  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States  because  of  the  indefinite  nature 
of  their  status  as  refugees.    Present  law 
places  no  limit  upon  the  number  of  na- 
tives of  the  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries who  may  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  resident  status — 
however,  those  who  are  here  as  visitors 
and  in  other  nonimmigrant  status  are 
prohibited  from  applying  for  permanent 
resident  status.     They  must  leave  the 
United  States,  apply  at  a  UB.  consular 
office  in  another  country  for  an  immi- 
grant visa  and  reenter  the  United  States 
This  prohibition  is  designed  to  prevent 
visitors  from  misusing  their  nonimmi- 
grant   admission    to    gain    admittance 
ahead  of  those  applying  for  inunigrant 
visas  in  the  regular  manner  In  their 
native  coimtrles. 

However,  the  Cuban  refugees  obviously 
are  unable  to  apply  in  Cuba  for  a  visa 
since  we  have  no  U.S.  consulate  there. 
The  trip  abroad  to  Canada  or  Mexla> 
after  arrival  in  Florida  as  refugees  Is 
costiy  and  unreasonably  burdensome  for 
those  who  have  been  stripped  of  their 
property  by  the  Communist  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment.   Since  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  refugees  have  been  able  to  finance 
a  trip  abroad  for  reentry  as  immigrants, 
the  result  has  been  that  a  considerable 
number  have  been  forced  to  take  em- 
ployment In  lower  paying  Jobs  than  those 
for  which  their  training  and  experience 
qualify  them.   This  is  so  because  perma- 
nent  resident  or  citizenship   status  Is 
often  a  r«quirement  for  practice  of  a 
profession— medicine,     dentistry,     law, 
teaching,  accoimtlng.  and  so  forth. 
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Accordingly  this  bill  will  assist  man;^ 
Cubans  to  make  a  greater  contribution 
to  our  economic  life  and  reduce  the  costs 
of  our  Cuban  refugee  program  since  It 
will  permit  a  faster  adjustment  to  self- 
supporting  status  for  many  families. 

This  bill  creates  no  precedent  for  ths 
same  thing  was  done  in  1958  for  th3 
Hungarian  refugees;  in  1960  for  refuges 
escapees  within  the  mandate  of  th'3 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees;  and  the  1965  amendments  to 
the  immigration  law  contain  a  provision 
for  adjustment  of  status  for  refugees 
from  communism  from  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

For  the  foregoing  reas(»is  I  favor  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  I  will  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  for  some  time  I  was  hesitant 
to  support  such  legislation  because  of 
the  possible  foreign  policy  implications 
Inherent  in  our  Cuban  refugee  program. 
Ljmdon  Johnson  back  in  1962  when  he 
was  Vice  President,  when  spelling  out  our 
Cuban  policy,  announced  that  our  aim 
Is  to  get  rid  of  the  Castro  regime  and  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  influence  in  Cuba. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the 
1965  Immigration  Act  at  the  Statue  of 
Uberty  he  proclaimed  a  welcome  for  all 
those  who  would  flee  from  Castro — but 
he  spoke  of  the  day  when  they  would  re- 
turn to  a  homeland  cleansed  of  terror 
and  free  from  fear. 

In  hearings  before  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Subcommittee  we  have 
been  given  the  firm  and  unequivocal  as- 
surances of  the  Department  of  State  and 
Jxistlce  Department  that  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  which  we  share  with 
the  other  countries  of  the  OAS,  is  one 
of  opposition  to  the  Communist  regime 
in  Cuba.  It  is  our  continuing  goal  and 
strong  desire  that  Cuba  shall  be  freed 
from  Communist  domination  and  shall 
return  again  to  the  free  world  family  of 
nations. 

Accordingly  we  were  assured  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  should  not  and  would 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  we 
believe  that  the  Castro  regime  is  here  to 
stay.  The  OAS  coimtrles  and  the  free 
world  should  understand  that  this  special 
help  to  Cuban  refugees  is  being  given  for 
purely  humanitarian  and  practical  rea- 
sons and  in  no  way  reflects  any  change 
in  our  attitude  or  any  lesseniiig  in  our 
determination. 

I  believe  the  legislation  should  receive 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pxppnl. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
The  Greater  Miami  area,  part  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this 
House,  has  been  the  area  most  vitally 
affected  by  the  whole  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  to  commend  in  particular  Sec- 
retary Gardner  and  all  who  have  worked 
with  him  and  the  Dade  County  Task 
Force,  led  by  the  Honorable  J.  B.  Turner 
for  the  splendid  work  they  have  done  to 
lessen  the  Impact  of  the  Cuban  program 
in  the  Greater  Miami  area. 

I  wish  warmly  to  commend  the  able 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  what  It 
has  done  imder  the  able  leadership  of 


the  distinguished  gentlemsm  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  FDGHAir]  to  provide  this  humani- 
tarian aid  for  these  people  fleeing  from 
Communist  persecution  and  tyranny  un- 
der Castro  toward  establishing  perma- 
nent residence  in  our  country. 

I  have  two  brief  questions. 

First,  can  the  able  gentleman  estimate 
how  long  it  will  take  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  process  the  applications  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  who  would  qualify  under 
this  measure? 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, we  have  no  way  of  knowing,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  in  what  numbers 
the  applications  will  be  made.  We  are 
assiu-ed  that  they  will  be  treated  ex- 
peditiously and  that  no  labor  certifica- 
tion is  necessary  because  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  a  part  of  the  work  force  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  I  as- 
simie  they  will  be  expeditiously  handled. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  May  I  and  all  those 
Cuban  refugees  seeking  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  remedial  legislation  express 
the  hope  that  special  provision  will  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  these  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  believe  we  can  read- 
ily assume  they  will  act  as  expeditiously 
as  they  possibly  can. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  committee  report  there  is  car- 
ried a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  which  he  says: 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that,  which- 
ever blU  la  made  the  vehicle  for  cooimlttee 
action,  the  concept,  embodied  in  HJl.  16183, 
of  making  the  adjustment  of  statua,  when 
granted.  retroacUve  to  the  date  of  the  alien's 
entry,  commends  Itself  as  fair. 

I  have  also  a  resolution  of  the  Dade 
County  Task  Force,  which  worked  with 
HEW  upon  this  Cuban  refugee  problem. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute,  so  that 
I  may  respond. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  appreciate  that. 

The  resolution  of  the  Task  Force  of 
Dade  County  also  recommends  that  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  for  the 
Cuban  refugees  be  made  retroactive  to 
the  date  of  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States  under  the  parole  program.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman's 
explanation  as  to  why  eligibility  for  per- 
manent residence  has  not  been  made  re- 
troactive to  the  date  of  their  admission 
for  these  parolees. 

Mr.  MOORE.  We  merely  felt.  In  the 
wisdom  of  the  committee,  this  would  be 
a  departure  the  nature  of  which  we  did 
not  desire  to  make.  We  have  never  es- 
tablished retroactive  residence  in  bills  of 
this  nature  in  the  past,  and  did  not  do  it 
in  this  instance. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  was  not  done  for  the 
Hungarian  refugees? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Not  on  a  retroactive 
bttsis. 

We  placed  on  them  a  burden  we  did 
not  place  on  the  Cubans;  that  is,  they 
must  have  been  In  this  country  2  yean 


before  they  could  ai^Iy  for  permanent 
residence. 

We  felt  we  were  giving  the  best  we 
possibly  could  give  in  the  permanent  res- 
idence. They  then  must  wait  the  period 
of  time  necessary  and  apply  for  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaier,  I  submit 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral letters  and  resolutions  from  the 
Miami  area  strongly  supporting  this 
measure.  I  commend  these  expressioiis 
of  opinion  from  those  important  and 
knowledgeable  people  who  favor  this  bill. 
Nationai.  Catbouc  Wkltabk  Con- 

rUKNCX,    DKPABTinNT    or   IMMI- 
ORATION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  16. 1966. 
The  Honorable  Cuiudk  Pkppes, 
House  Office  Building, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congrxssman  Pkppkr:  We  are  writ- 
ing at  the  specific  request  of  His  Excellency 
Most  Reverend  Coleman  F.  Carroll,  Bishop  o( 
the  Diocese  of  Miami,  requesting  that  action 
be  taken  to  provide  legislation  that  would 
permit  the  Cuban  refugees  now  In  the  United 
States  on  a  temporary  statiu  to  apply  for  per- 
manent residence  in  this  country. 

These  Cuban  refugees,  who  have  shown 
their  opposition  to  the  conmiunlst  regime 
by  giving  up  all  their  worldly  goods,  have 
in  most  Instances  been  in  the  United  States 
for  4-6  years  on  a  temporary  status.  Through 
their  education  and  training  many  of  these 
Cubans  have  now  assumed  responsible  posi- 
tions in  their  respective  American  communi- 
ties. Their  children  are  serving  In  OTir  Armed 
Forces  and  they  have  become  a  part  of  our 
everyday  life.  Yet  they  are  only  with  us  as 
temporary  guests  rather  than  members  of 
our  national  family.  Because  of  this  tem- 
porary status,  the  Job  opportunities  for  which 
they  may  have  excellent  training  are  many 
times  closed  to  them.  In  some  States  they 
are  subject  to  a  higher  tax  rate  eind  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  tuition  benefits  of  local  colleges 
in  that  they  are  not  considered  residents  even 
though  they  may  have  resided  in  a  State 
for  a  number  of  years. 

His  Excellency  asked  me  to  forward  you 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  with  the  thought  that  It  might 
provide  some  background  material  for  any 
legislation  that  may  be  introduced  to  grant 
these  Cuban  refugees  permanent  residence. 

Since  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference Is  one  of  the  major  voluntary  agen- 
cies participating  in  the  Cuban  Resettlement 
Program  we  wUl  be  glad  to  provide  any  addi- 
tional facts  that  you  may  need  in  further 
consideration  of  the  above. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  McCabtbt,  Director. 

Amekicak  Bab  Association  Spxcial  Commft- 
TKX  To  Coopkeatx  With  Cuban  Lawyers  in 

EXILX 

mSCOMMINDATION 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Ho\ise  of  Delegates  approve,  In  principle, 
legislation  by  the  Congress  that  would  facil- 
itate converting  the  status  of  the  present 
Cuban  exiles  In  the  United  States  from 
parolees  to  permanent  residents,  provided 
existing  safeguards  as  to  character  and  back- 
ground are  preserved. 

rxport:  approval,  in  psinciplx,  or  lxcisla- 

TION  -X)NV«BTINO  STATUS  OP  CTTBAN  tLJTVCUCa 
TO   PERMANENT  RESIDENTS 

I.  Under  the  present  procedure,  Cuban 
refugees  who  wish  to  become  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States  are  required 
to  go  to  an  adjacent  country  such  as  Canada, 


r 

and  then  re-enter  as  p«i!manent  residents. 
This  practice  Is  required  only  of  immigrants 
from  contiguous  counti|ie8  and  island  re- 
publics of  the  Carlbbeai^ 

2.  The  existing  tests  of  iproof  of  good  moral 
character  and  satlsfact^jfy  political  back- 
ground for  permanent!  residency.  In  aU 
events,  should  be  preseri^d  in  any  enabling 
legislation.  | 

3.  The  designation  "flarolee"  by  which 
these  Cubans  are  now  oiftclaUy  entitled  Im- 
poses some  stigma.  i 

4.  Some  employers  are  'ueluctant  to  hire  an 
employee  who  does  not  have  a  permanent 
residency  status,  as  the  1' parolee"  must  nec- 
essarily return  to  Cubajwhen  the  offensive 
political  climate  has  clewed. 

6.  A  nimiber  of  states  Wequlre  the  fiUng  of 
a  declaration  of  Intent  K>  become  a  citizen 
before  a  person  may  be  hired  to  teach.  With 
permanent  residency  status,  some  of  the  Cu- 
ban lawyers  could  quality  for  teacher  em- 
ployment m  pubUc  sch<i«l  systems,  as  they 
may  then  be  eligible  e^jantually  for  United 
States  citizenship.  < 

CONTINUATION     Or|  COMMITTEE 

1.  By  working  with  tll^  former  leaders  of 
the  Cuban  Bar,  who  ara  now  In  the  United 
States,  the  Committee  iriu  continue  to  en- 
courage the  unemployed  Cuban  lawyers  In 
this  country  to  improva  their  linowledge  of 
English,  and  thereby  open  the  door  to  em- 
ployment as  social  work««s  (such  as  the  New 
York  City  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
done) ,  as  teachers  of  Spanish  In  pubUc  and 
private  schools,  as  reMirch  assistants  to 
lawyers,  and  In  other  dl||ilfied  types  of  work 
compatible  with  their  fining  and  experi- 
ence. 

2.  If  permanent  reslAtnce  status  is  ob- 
tained, our  efforts  will  be  redoubled  to  per- 
suade public  school  ailthorltles  to  employ 
capable  Cuban  lawyers  jsiho  qualify  for  em- 
ployment as  teachers,     i 

3.  In  the  event  there]  should  be  a  radical 
change  In  the  Cuban  Government  so  as  to 
permit  a  return  of  thW  Cuban  exiles,  the 
Committee  could  well  M  of  some  service  to 
our  government  and  to  Cuban  lawyers  re- 
turning to  their  homeland. 

4.  The  renewed  empblisis  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  |  resettlement  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  in  areas  outside  of  Miami, 
Florida,  win  afford  furtper  opportunities  for 
this  Committee  to  wofrk  with  the  Cuban 
Refugee  Center  In  this  peployment  program, 
to  the  extent  that  It  in  jolveo  Cuban  lawyers. 

MEETINGS     or  I  f  OMMITTEE 

A  very  productive  meMing  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  held  In  ChlcaM  In  Augvist  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association.  Another 
meeting  of  the  Committee  Is  scheduled  on 
February  16.  1964  In  CBUcago,  Just  prior  to 
the  Mld-Wlnter  Meeting  of  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

Respectfully  BubmlttM. 

C.  Clyde  Atkins,  ChMrman;  John  R.  Bur- 
ton, Vlce-Chalrrcton;  William  L.  Shea. 
Vice-Chairman;  Jonathan  E.  Ammer- 
man,  William  S.  Barnes,  Miguel  A.  De- 
CaprUes,  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Jr., 
Thomas  E.  Mona|han,  Samuel  J.  Pow- 
ers, Jr.,  Vincent  A.  Rodriguez,  Tom 
Whltaker,  Jr. 

Locals  416-475,  tNTXRNATioNAL 
Ladies'  Oarmx  i4t  Workxrs' 
Union,  AFL-CI0,| 

Miamil  fla.,  June  22. 1966. 


of     Representatives, 


Mr.  Ci^UDE  Pepper, 
Congressman.     House 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Claude  :  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  reso- 
lution of  Local  415  and  476  appealing  to  you 
to  do  everything  you  p<>«slbly  can  to  put  Into 
effect  enabling  legislation  to  permit  our  Cu- 
ban fellow  residents,  tO  become  permanent 


residents  and  citizens 


Of  the  United  States. 


We  would  also  appreciate  If  you  would 
make  our  wishes  known  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
Tbanldng  you  in  advance  and  with  best 
personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Olaonick, 
Manager.  Local  415  ILGWV. 

Resolution:  Locals  415-476,  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  AFL- 
CIO 

As  per  meeting  of  Local  476  held  on  Tues- 
day, June  7tb, 

Whereas :  Thousands  of  victims  of  Commu- 
nist terror  in  Cuba,  have  found  refuge  In  our 
homeland. 

Whereas:  These  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  find  themselves  In  a  very  pecuUar 
status  of  non  residents  while  residing  In  our 
country, 

Whereas:  In  the  past  anyone  seeking 
safety  and  freedom,  that  came  to  our  shores, 
was  always  given  asylum  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  adding  to  the  American  melting 
pot  by  becoming  an  American  citizen;  this 
has  been  denied  to  the  multitudes  who  have 
arrived  from  Cuba, 

Therefore:  Be  It  resolved  that  Local  475  at 
Its  meeting  on  June  7th,  asks  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  special  enabling 
legislation,  giving  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States  the  same  opportunities  given 
the  millions  who  have  come  to  our  Country 
previously,  the  right  to  obtain  permanent 
residence  and  the  right  to  obtain  American 
citizenship,  be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies 
of  this  Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Congressmen  from  the  County  of  Dade  In 
Florida  and  to  the  House  Conuulttee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization. 

Greater  Miami  Council 

or  Churches, 
Miami.  Fla.,  August  8, 1966. 
The  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman.  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  happy  to  inform  you 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Greater 
Miami  Council  of  Churches  has  gone  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  recent  Resolution  of 
the  Dade  County  Conmiunlty  Task  Force  on 
the  Immigration  Status  of  Cuban  Refugees. 
We  feel  that  this  Resolution  says  some  very 
Important  things  and  offers  solutions  to 
what  Is  getting  to  be  a  problem  of  real  moral 
and  ethical  concern. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Date  County  Com- 
munity Task  Force  and  have  been  informed 
by  Chairman  John  Turner  that  you  have  re- 
ported that  there  is  legislation  in  process 
which  win  carry  out  the  Intent  of  this  Reso- 
lution. We  consider  this  very  good  news  and 
urge  that  It  be  exp>edlted,  that  these  people 
who  are  contributing  so  much  to  our  society 
may  be  allowed  a  legal  membership  In  that 
society.  If  they  so  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lutrer  C.  Pierce, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Commission  on  Cuban  Refugees 
or  the  Greater  Miami  Council 
or  Churches, 

Miami,  Fla.,  August  1, 1066. 
Mr.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  The  Com  mission  on 
Cuban  Refugees  of  the  Greater  Miami  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  at  a  meeting  held  on  June 
23,  1966.  studied  and  adopted  the  attached 
resolution  which  was  prepared  and  adopted 
by  the  Dade  County  Community  Task  Force 
on  June  7,  1966. 

The  Commission  strongly  encourages  all 
religious,  civic  and  i>olltlcal  leaders  to  ac- 
tively support  legislation  which  will  make  It 
possible   for   Cuban   Refugees  now  in   the 


status  of  "parolee"  to  adjust  their  Immigra- 
tion status  to  that  of  Resident  Allen  without 
having  to  go  through  the  necessity  and  ex- 
pense of  leaving  the  Country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Kellzt, 
Chairman.  Commission  on  Cuban  Refugees. 

June  17,  1066. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Secretary  :  I  am  attaching  a  copy 
of  a  Resolution  that  was  passed  by  the  Dade 
County  Community  Task  Force  on  June  7, 
1966. 

This  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopte*! 
after  many  weelcs  of  study  of  the  situation. 

We  also  recognize  there  are  some  profes- 
sional groups  of  Cubans  In  Dade  County  who 
need  some  Immediate  relief  In  order  that 
they  may  qualify  to  practice  dentistry  and 
medicine. 

We  would  appreciate  your  every  effort  to 
expedite  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation 
in  conformance  with  our  Resolution. 
Sincerely, 
Dade  County  Communitt  Task  Force, 

John  B.  Turner.  Chairman. 

Resolution  or  the  Dade  County  CoMMUNrrr 
Task  Force  on  Immigration  Status  on 
Cuban  Refugees 

Whereas  the  Cuban  Refugee  Is  given  the 
statiis  of  "parolee"  (Indefinite  Voluntary  De- 
parture)  in  this  country,  and 

Whereas  this  status  does  not  allow  him  to 
seek  the  status  of  Resident  Allen  (Permanent 
Resident)  unless  he  leaves  the  country,  and 
Whereas  under  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1965  it  Is  extremely  difficult,  time  consuming, 
and  expensive  for  a  Cuban  Refugee  to  receive 
a  permanent  resident  visa  from  a  Consular 
Office  of  the  United  States  abroad,  and 

Whereas  without  Resident  Alien  Status  he 
cannot  begin  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
U.S.  citizenship,  and 

Whereas  as  a  "parolee"  he  Is  denied  many 
privileges  normally  granted  to  Resident 
Aliens,  among  others,  Homestead  Exemp- 
tions, in-state  tuition  rates  at  State-sup- 
ported Institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
benefits  that  will  shortly  be  available  under 
Medicare,  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  U.S.  citizenship  ex- 
cludes a  person  from  practicing  certain  pro- 
fessions, trades,  and  excludes  one  from  em- 
ployment In  some  Industries,  and 

Whereas  as  a  "parolee",  though  the  Cuban 
Refugee  youth  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  nevertheless  he 
Is  not  accepted  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Air 
Force,  Navy,  or  Coast  Guard;  and  as  a  vol- 
vmteer  in  the  Army,  he  is  treated  as  a  draftee, 
and 

Whereas  many  Cuban  Refugees  have  es- 
tablished businesses,  the  majority  are  em- 
ployed, pay  taxes,  and  far  from  being  public 
charges,  contribute  greatly  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community. 
Therefore,  l>e  It  resolved: 
That  the  Dade  County  Community  Task 
Force  urges  that  the  Cuban  Refugees  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  have  the  Immigra- 
tion Status  adjudicated  without  the  necessity 
and  expense  of  leaving  the  country  so  that  ' 
they  may  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  Resident  Aliens, 
with  the  provision  that  the  status  of  Resident 
Alien  be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  their  ad- 
mission as  "parolees"  to  the  United  States; 
and 

Further: 

It  is  understood  that  this  Resolution  does 
not  constitute  recognition  by  the  Dade  Coun- 
ty Community  Task  Force  of  the  Castro 
Communist  Regime  as  an  accepted  perma- 
nent situation.  While  It  Is  recognized  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Cuban  Refugees 
await  the  liberation  of  their  bomelanf*  and 
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aaplra  to  return  to  Cub*  when  It  la  tree,  tbU 
Resolution  Is  aimed  to  provide  tboee  who 
may  wlab  to  apply  for  VS.  Citizenship  to  do 
80  without  undue  hardahlp. 
Adopted  thla  7th  day  of  June,  19M. 

BKPTtaatM  10. 1966. 
Memo  to :  Congressman  Pxppm. 
From :  Art  Roberts. 
Re :  Judiciary  Cuban  bill. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  la  in  a  sense  Just  as  restrictive 
as  the  present  Immigration  set-up.  The  bill 
would  take  all  Cubans  who  lawfully  en- 
tered this  country  as  of  January  1,  1959.  and 
make  them  eUglble  to  apply  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  adjustment  of  their  status.  After 
the  Attorney  General  has  adjusted  his  status, 
each  Cuban  must  then  wait  five  years  before 
becoming  an  American  citizen.  This  could 
well  mean  that  the  Attorney  General  could 
take  many  years  approving  Cubans  and  I 
feel  this  U  a  very  poor  excuse  for  aid  to  a 
very  major  problem. 

This  bill  will  not  help  any  Cuban  who  has 
already  adjusted  his  status  to  that  of  a  per- 
manent resident  and  U  walUng  the  necessary 
five  years  In  this  country  before  he  can  be- 
come an  American  citizen. 

BcaoLunoM    or    Local    415.    Inthtkatiomai. 

LAOxn'  OULMXtrr  WokkdW  Union.  AFLr- 

CIO 

Aa  per  meeting  of  Local  416  held  on 
Thursday,  June  16th. 

Whereas:  Tho\isand8  of  victims  of  Com- 
munist terror  In  Cuba,  have  found  refuge  In 
our  homeland, 

Whereas:  These  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  find  themselves  In  a  very  peculiar 
Btatxis  of  non  residents  while  residing  In 
our  Co\intry, 

\7hereas:  In  the  past  anyone  seeking 
safety  and  freedom,  that  came  to  our  shores, 
was  always  given  asylum  aa  well  as  the  privi- 
lege of  adding  to  the  American  meltlnc  pot 
by  becoming  an  American  citizen;  thit.  has 
been  denied  to  the  multitudes  who  have  ar- 
rived from  Cuba, 

Therefore :  be  It  resolved  that  Local  415  at 
Its  meeting  on  June  16th,  asks  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  special  enabling 
legislation,  giving  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States  the  same  opportunities  given 
to  the  millions  who  have  come  to  our  Coun- 
try previously,  the  right  to  obtain  perma- 
nent residence  and  the  right  to  obtain 
American  citizenship,  be  It  further  resolved, 
That  copies  of  thla  resolution  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Congressmen  from  the  County 
of  Dade  In  Florida  and  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MCXDRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilbert]. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  my  Immigration  and  Nationality  Sub- 
committee [Mr.  FncBAN]  for  his  pres- 
entation of  the  purposes  of.  and  need 
for,  HJl.  15183,  a  bill  which  I  authored 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
status  of  Cuban  refugees  who  have  ar- 
rived In  the  United  States  since  January 
1959.  I  Join  Chairman  Feighan  in  stress- 
ing the  need  for  this  legislation  and  its 
benefits  to  both  Cuban  refugees  emd  the 
United  States. 

I  have  long  been  interested  In  the  wel- 
fare of  Cuban  refugees,  many  of  whom 
have  settled  in  my  district.    Over  two- 


thirds  of  Cuban  refugees  In  the  United 
States  are  now  on  parole  status.  The 
majority  of  them  are  employed,  they 
pay  taxes  and  are  far  from  being  public 
charges  but,  rather,  are  contributing  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  various  com- 
munities where  they  have  settled. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
reduce  our  Qovemment's  expenditures  in 
behalf  of  Cuban  refugees  and  would  ex- 
tend to  them  the  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  accrue  from  perma- 
nent residence.  Their  lack  of  permanent 
status  prevents  them  from  accumulating 
the  necessary  residence  to  become  citi- 
zens. My  bill  provides  that,  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  application,  a  record  of 
admission  for  permanent  residence  would 
be  created  as  of  that  date. 

I  remind  you  that  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  bill  could  have  come  to  the  United 
States  as  Immigrants  had  diplomatic 
relations  been  maintained  between  our 
Government  and  Cuba.  My  bill  merely 
relieves  the  refugee  of  the  burden  of 
following  a  difficult  and  often  costly  pro- 
cedure to  establish  permanent  residence. 
As  I  have  said,  and  as  others  noted 
during  committee  hearings,  HJl.  15183  is 
In  the  interest  of  both  our  coimtry  and 
the  freedom-seeking  refugees  from  Cas- 
tro's communism.  Many  skilled  and 
professionally  trained  Cubans  have 
found  it  impossible  to  practice  their  pro- 
fessions because  the  indefinite  nature  of 
their  present  status  has  prevented  com- 
pliance with  licensing  and  other  require- 
ments calling  for  citizenship  or  perma- 
nent resident  status.  Their  gainful  em- 
ployment and  self-sufficiency,  a  blessing 
to  them,  would  also  be  a  credit  to  our 
country. 

As  was  brought  out  in  our  committee, 
this  legislation  should  not  be  taken  as 
any  indication  that  we  recognize  the 
Castro  regime.  It  would  not  alter  our 
position  toward  the  present  Communist 
state  existing  in  Cuba.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  these  people  are 
here;  they  left  Cuba  because  of  the  up- 
heavel  and  chose,  often  at  great  risk,  the 
United  States  for  freedom  and  pro- 
tection. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  Congress 
passing  legislation  to  benefit  persecuted 
persons  of  other  countries.  We  have 
done  it  for  Hungarian  refugees  and  other 
refugee  escapees.  Certainly  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  us  to  know  whether 
Cuban  refugees  are  worthy  of  this  leg- 
islation. They  have  adjusted,  they  have 
been  accepted,  and  they  hiave  created  no 
major  problems.  They  should  not  be 
barred  from  the  benefits  of  permanent 
residence  if  it  Is  their  wish  to  become 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  HJl. 
15183  had  the  strong  endorsement  and 
support  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Secretary  of  State  recognized  the 
adjustment  of  the  status  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees as  an  item  of  high  priority.  The 
whole  matter  has  been  given  careful 
study  and  consideration  by  these  three 
agencies,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  by  many  voluntary  and  civic 
organisations. 


I  call  on  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
support  this  legislation  to  give  Cuban 
refugees  the  opportunity  to  move  for- 
ward on  their  own  and  share  the  advan- 
tages and  responsibilities  of  our  great 
cotmtry. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly 
associate  myself  with  and  support  the 
humanitarian  and  meritorious  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration.  This  leg- 
islation, which  will  permit  the  refugees 
from  Cuba  to  apply,  if  they  so  elect,  for 
permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States,  clearly  demonstrates  once  again 
the  compassion  that  the  United  States 
has,  and  always  has  had,  for  those  per- 
secuted people  who  must  leave  their 
native  countries  to  seek  precious  free- 
dom. 

The  Cubans  have  demonstrated  to  the 
world,  by  leaving  the  Communist  state  of 
Cuba,  their  distaste  for  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Cubans  have  proved  to 
the  world  that  they  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  land  of  freedom. 

This  legislation  is  not  complicated;  it 
is  not  far  reaching,  and  it  does  not  con- 
tain obscure  ramifications.  The  bill 
simply  and  expressly  relieves  the  Cuban 
refugee  of  the  burden  of  leaving  the 
United  States  to  secure  an  Immigrant 
visa  abroad.  The  refugees  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  commimities  in  which  they  live 
and  eventually  become  citizens  of  this 
great  coimtry. 

The  refugees  have  left  their  homes, 
and  in  most  cases  all  of  their  possessions, 
in  Cuba,  but  they  come  to  this  country 
with  hope  and  hidustry.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  bring  the  best  interest 
of  the  refugee  and  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  into  allnement. 

The  United  States  can  look  with  pride 
on  the  legislation  that  has  been  enacted 
over  the  last  score  of  years  to  assist 
refugees.  There  was  the  Displaced  Per- 
sons Act  of  1948;  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
of  1953;  special  leglslatl(»i  to  permit 
Hungarian  refugees  to  become  perma- 
nent residents  in  the  United  States;  spe- 
cial legislation  to  admit  Dutch  refugees 
from  Indonesia;  special  legislation  to 
admit  Portuguese  victims  of  the  volcanic 
eruptions  in  the  Azores;  the  Fair  Share 
Act  enacted  by  the  Congress  during 
World  Refugee  Year  and  directed  toward 
the  final  elimination  of  the  refugee 
camps  in  Europe;  and  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  which  set  forth  permanent  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  refugees  from 
Communist  and  Communist-dominated 
countries. 

The  United  States  has  responded 
quickly  to  the  plight  of  the  refugees 
from  Cuba  and,  I  may  add,  very  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  in  providing  recep- 
tion facilities,  financial  assistance  when 
needed,  education,  and  feasible  reloca- 
tion.   I  think,  certainly,  in  keeping  with 
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our  humanitarian  Aiaerican  policy  and 
for  very  practical  rflisons  in  our  best 
interests,  we  must  give  these  people 
every  consideration,  recognizing  the 
many  problems  that  have  beset  them  and 
recognizing  that  they  are  victims  of  a 
system  which  they  repudiate  and  re- 
ject. This  certainly  Is  another  indica- 
tion, If  we  enact  thl$  legislation,  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  th|4i  America  can  be 
Justly  proud  and  holft  out  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  Is  another  Indication  of 
our  American  process  In  acti(»i. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman fnxn  New  Jersey  TMr.  CahillI. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
point  out  however  ond  of  the  observations 
I  made  at  the  time  of  the  subcommittee's 
hearings.  Then  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Cuban  refugees  will  not  lose  their 
interest  hi  or  their  desire  to  continue 
their  fight  to  bring  liberty  and  freedom 
to  their  fellow  citizens  who  have  re- 
mained in  Cuba.         I 

I  hope  that  the  opportunity  being  af- 
forded these  refugees  to  acquire  perma- 
nent status  to  qualify  for  American  cit- 
izenship will  not  mean  a  diminution  of 
their  desires  and  hopes  to  restore  liberty 
to  Cuba.  I  raised  the  question  in  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  giving  the  refugees 
this  opportunity  for  American  citizen- 
ship might  In  any  {way  diminish  this 
hope.  I  have  been  atasured  by  the  leswi- 
ers  of  the  refugees  and  by  knowledgeable 
Members  of  the  Hoqse  who  know  these 
people  personally  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  would  like  to  express  today  the 
sincere  hope,  recognizing  as  I  do  that 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  people 
are  part  of  this  refugee  group,  that  this 
opportunity  to  parti^^ate  In  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  our  country  will  increase 
rather  than  diminish  their  desires  to  help 
their  fellow  Cubans  |who  have  remained 
in  Cuba.  j 

This  legislation  carries  out  the  Ameri- 
can philosophy  of  eatending  a  helping 
hand  and  a  welcome  to  oppressed  peoples. 
I  support  its  objectiVQ  and  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  mK  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  It|r.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  g^tleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  complete  support  for  HJl.  15183, 
which  would  allow  Cuban  refugees  in 
this  country  to  acquire  permanent  resi- 
dent status  through  the  normal  adjust- 
ment of  status  procedures  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
a  bill  which,  in  adc^tion  to  being  justi- 
fied on  Its  merits.  Is  designed  to  cut 
redtape  and  save  nfioney. 

For  many  years  ve  have  had  a  pro- 
vision in  our  Immigrratlon  laws  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General  to  adjust  the 
status  of  nonimmi^Tant  aliens  in  the 
United  States  to  grftnt  them  the  status 
of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence.    In  jorder  to  do  this  the 
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alien  must,  of  course,  meet  all  of  the 
regular  eligibility  requirements  of  the 
law. 

The  benefits  of  this  provision,  how- 
ever, are  denied  to  natives  of  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  and  certain  ad- 
jacent islands,  including  Cuba.  The 
theory  behind  excluding  Western  Hemi- 
sphere natives  from  the  benefits  of  the 
adjustment  of  status  procedure — rightly 
or  wrongly — is  that  they  can  return  to 
their  native  countries  to  obtain  an  im- 
migrant visa  more  easily  than  eJiens 
from  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  theory,  whether  it  has  any  valid- 
ity at  all,  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
natives  of  Cuba,  since  they  could  not 
obtain  a  visa  if  they  did  return  to  Cuba. 
No  U.S.  visas  have  been  issued  in  Cuba 
since  diplomatic  relations  were  severed 
between  the  two  countries  in  January  of 
1961.  This  is  the  very  reason  why  this 
bill  is  needed. 

There  are  about  165,000  Cuban  refugees 
In  the  United  States  on  temporary  status. 
Not  all  of  them  want  to  become  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  do,  however,  for  one  reason 
or  another.  Some  of  them  wish  to  settle 
here  permanently  and  become  U.S. 
citizens.  Some  are  barred  from  carry- 
ing on  an  occupation,  such  as  a  doc- 
tor or  lawyer,  because  of  State  law 
provisions  barring  temporary  residents 
from  being  licensed  in  such  occupations. 
I  have  had  numerous  cases  of  this  type 
called  to  my  attention. 

The  only  way  these  people  can  now 
acquire  permanent  resident  status  Is  to 
obtain  an  Immigrant  visa  from  a  U.S. 
consular  office  abroad.  This  means  that 
they  must  incur  the  bother  and  expense 
of  traveUng  to  a  foreign  country,  in  most 
Instances  to  Canada,  In  order  to  obtain 
such  a  visa. 

I  think  It  Is  time  we  took  a  realistic 
attitude  regarding  the  situation  facing 
these  Cuban  refugees.  Some  considera- 
tion was  given  to  legislation  similar  to 
that  which  is  now  being  considered  when 
the  Immigration  Act  Amendments  of 
1965  were  before  the  Congress  last  year. 
Action  was  postponed  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  the  possible  diplomatic 
Implications  of  such  legislation.  This 
year  the  Department  of  State  expressed 
its  support  for  H.R.  15183  and  its  spokes- 
man stated  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  the  proposed  legislation  "would  In 
no  way  refiect  any  change  in  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  with 
regard  to  the  present  regime  in  Cuba." 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
only  save  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the 
refugees  who  are  now  forced  to  Incur 
unnecessary  travel  expenses.  It  will  also 
save  a  little  money  for  the  Government. 
It  will  also  Improve^  the  employment 
prospects  of  many  of  the  refugees  and 
thus  assist  them  in  resettling  In  various 
areas  of  the  country. 

I  am  happy  to  express  my  unqualified 
support  for  this  bill,  which  is  at  once 
humanitarisui  and  practical  In  purpose. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15183,  a  bill  which  would 
adjust  the  status  of  Cuban  refugees  to 
that  of  lawful  residents  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
able  to  support  this  needed  legislation 
today  which  will  allow  a  very  fine  group 
of  people  who  fied  to  these  shores  to 
escape  the  tyranny  which  has  fallen  over 
their  native  land. 

In  my  own  Congressional  District 
there  are  a  large  number  of  Cuban  na- 
tionals and  I  would  like  to  assure  every 
Member  of  this  House  that  there  Is  no 
group  of  people  anjrwhere  whom  I  would 
be  more  willing  to  welcome  than  these 
deserving  people. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  assist  immeasurably  those 
Cuban  nationals  who  want  to  find  suit- 
able work  but  find  this  difficult  because 
of  the  indefinite  nature  of  their  status 
in  the  United  States.  Under  present  law 
they  must  now  go  through  the  circuitous 
route  of  going  to  a  foreign  country  ar  1 
then  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  an  immigrant 
visa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  join  with  me  In  support 
of  this  bill.  Simple  Justice  demands  its 
passage. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

CENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ^ 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  (H.R.  15183) 
to  adjust  the  status  of  Cuban  refugees  to 
that  of  lawful  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  two-thirds  had  voted  In 
favor  thereof. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  300,  nays  25,  not  voting  107, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  288] 
YEAS— 300 


Adair 

Beckworth 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Adams 

Bennett 

Buchanan 

Addabbo 

Berry 

Burke 

Anderson,  HI. 

Betts 

Burton,  Calif. 

Anderson, 

Bingham 

Burton,  Utah 

Tenn. 

Blatnlk 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Andrews, 

Boggs 

CabeU 

N.Dak. 

Boland 

CaMU 

Annunzio 

Bolton 

Callan 

Ashbrook 

Bow 

Cameron 

Ashley 

Brademas 

Carey 

Ashmore 

Bray 

Casey 

Ayres 

Brooks 

Cederberg 

Barren 

Brown,  Clar- 

Chamberlain 

Bates 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Clancy 

Battln 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Clark 
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Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Oobelaa 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyen 
Cooler 
Corbett 
Craley 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtla 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Wla. 
de  laOaraa 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Devlne 
Dlcklnaon 
Dlggi 
DingeU 
Dole 
Donotau* 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downlns 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Bdmondaon 
Edwards,  Ala. 
■dwartki,  CUlf . 
Edwards,  La. 
EllBwortta 
Brlentiom 
Fallon 
Famaley 
r»m\im 
FasceU 
Vslglian 
Flndley 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Ford, 

WlUlamD. 
Tnam 

Frelln^uyMn 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oallagher 
Oannats 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
OUllgan 
Oonzales 
OoodeU 
Orabowskl 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Omntba 
Orover 
Oubser 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
EaU 

Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 


AbblU 

Abemethy 

Andrews. 

George  W. 
Baring 
Burleson 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Everett 
Fountain 


Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoekl 

Herlong 

Holland 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwtn 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogh 

King,  CaUf . 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

I^ngen 

I^ggett 

Lennon 

Upacomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McPaU 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

MacGregor 

Mackay 

Madden 
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MaUltard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mftthlas 

Matsxinaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills 

Mink 


Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 


Multer 

Murphy,  Bl. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedat 

Nlz 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.ni. 

O'Bara.Mlch. 

CKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

0*NeUl,  ] 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

NAYS— 35 

Oathtngs 
Gross 
Henderson 
Jones,  Mo. 
O'Neal.  G*. 
Passman 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Satterfleld 
Secrest 


PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poag* 

Poll 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld.  N.T. 

ReUel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbsum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sxilllvan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Tupper 

UdaU 

Utt 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

Wballey 

White,  Tex. 

Whitener 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Tates 

Toung 

Tounger 

Zablockl 


Smith,  Va. 

Talcott 

Tuck 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watu 

Whitten 

Williams 
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Albert 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Bandsti» 


Belcher 

Bell 

BolUng 

Brock 

Broomffeld 


Byrnes,  Wis. 

Callaway 

Carter 

CeUer 

Chelf 


Jones,  Ala. 

Resnlck 

Jones,  N.O. 

RoMson 

Keith 

Rodlno 

KeUy 

Rogers,  FlA. 

King,  N.T. 

Kluczynskl 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Krebs 

Roudebusb 

Landrum 

Roybal 

Latta 

Rumsfdd 

Long,  La. 

St  Germain 

McClory 

Scott 

McDoweU 

Senner 

McBwen 

Slsk 

McMUlan 

Stephens 

Macdonald 

Sweeney 

Machen 

Thompson,  N.J 

Mackle 

Todd 

Martin,  Ala. 

ToU 

Martin,  Mass. 

Trimble 

Mlnlsh 

Tuten 

Mlze 

Ullman 

MoeUer 

Walker,  Miss. 

Monagan 

White,  Idaho 

Morrison 

Widnall 

MoFher 

Willis 

Murray 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Nelsen 

Pool 

Wright 

PurceU 

Wyatt 

Rees 

Retnecke 

Brown,  Calif.      Colmer 


Corman 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

Derwlnski 

Dom 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

■vans,  Colo. 

Svlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlder 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hicks 

BoUfield 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Huot 

Johnson,  Pa. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Elalpem. 

Mr.  F\ilton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Qumey. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Roudebu&h. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Widnall. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Bir.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Byrnes  o* 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KeUy  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Comi&n  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  McDoweU  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Hicks. 

Mr.  Blacdonald  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Flynt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  MoeUer. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Bandstra. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  OeorgU  with  ICr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Krebs  with  Mr.  Toll. 


Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Grlder. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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CONNECTICUT      RIVER      NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
3510)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  a  Connecticut  River  Recre- 
ation Area,  in  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts.  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.S810 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  consider  preserving  the  Connecticut 
River  area  and  appropriate  segments  of  ad- 
joining land  in  their  natural  condition  for 
public  outdoor  recreation,  and  preserving 
the  priceless  natural  beauty  and  historic 
heritage  of  the  river  valley,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  study.  Investigate,  and 
formulate  recommendations  on  the  feasibil- 
ity and  desirabUity  of  establishing  all  or 
parts  of  the  Connecticut  River  VaUey  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth,  in  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut. Massachusetts.  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire,  as  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area.  The  Secretary  shaU  con- 
sult with  other  Interested  Federal  agencies, 
and  the  State  and  local  bodies  and  officials 
Involved,  and  shall  coordinate  his  study  with 
i^jpUcable  highway  plans  and  other  planning 
activities  relating  to  the  region.  In  con- 
ducting the  study,  the  Secretary  shall  hold 
pubUc  hearings  within  any  State  involved, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  thereof, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  views  and  rec- 
ommendations on  the  establishment  of  a 
national  recreation  area. 

Sxc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  the  President,  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  this  Act.  a  ttpctX  of  his 
findings  and  recommendations.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  such  rec- 
ommendations, including  legislation,  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary's  report 
shall  contain,  but  not  be  limited  to,  findings 
with  respect  to — 

(a)  the  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  the  nattiral  values  of  the 
water  and  related  land  resources  Involved, 
including  driving  for  pleasvire,  walking,  hik- 
ing, riding,  boating,  bicycling,  swimming, 
picnicking,  camping,  forest  management, 
fish  and  wildlife  management,  scenic  and 
historic  site  preservation,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  winter  sports; 

(b)  the  potential  alternative  beneficial 
iisea  of  the  water  and  related  land  resources 
involved,  taking  into  consideration  appropri- 
ate uses  of  the  land  for  residential,  com- 
mercial, industrial,  agricultural,  and  trans- 
portation purposes,  and  for  pubUc  services: 
and 

(c)  the  type  of  Federal  program  that  is 
feasible  and  desirable  in  the  pubUc  interest 
to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  accessible  the 
values,  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ,  including 
the  consideration  of  scenic  roads  or  park- 
ways, and  that  also  wUl  have  a  minimtmi 
Impact  on  other  essential  operations  and 
activities  in  the  area,  and  on  private  prop- 
erty owners. 


Bpeaker,  I   de- 


Ssc  3  There  Is  authorlz  s*  to  be  appropri- 
ated ilOO.OOO  or  such  part  <>*  said  sum  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out]  the  provUlons  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded?         

Mr.    HOSMER.    Mr. 
mand  a  second.  , 

The  SPEAKER.    Wlttttout  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  O'BRIEN.    Mr.  speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers] 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  little  bill— S.  3510— 
is  merely  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  outdoor  recre- 
ation potentials  of  the  beautiful  Connec- 
ticut River  Basin,  and]  a  subsequent  re- 
port to  the  Congress. 

The  Connecticut  Rlwer  is  one  of  the 
great  historic  streamb  of  the  eastern 
United  States.  It  was  first  navigated  a 
few  years  after  Jamestown  was  settled— 
in  1916,  to  be  preciae— and  its  water 
power  was  extensively  developed  before 
and  during  the  Amerlcftn  Revolution.  Its 
valley  is  400  miles  long,  drains  11,265 
square  miles,  and  ha$  a  population  of 
nearly  1,700.000.  1  ,  ^.       ,     „. 

In  spite  of  this  densje  population,  large 
stretches  of  the  river  are  in  a  virtually 
primitive  state.    They  therefore  offer  a 
chaUenge  to  us— a  challenge  that  can 
easily  be  met  if  som«  forethought  goes 
into  it.    This  is  the  challenge  of  preserv- 
ing for  ourselves  and  the  future  at  least 
some  of  its  great  redreatlon  potentials. 
S.  3510  does  not  iwelf  do  more  than 
call  for  a  study.    Thl$  is  as  it  should  be. 
As  originally  introduced,  the  biU  caUed 
for  the  actual  creation  of  a  Connecticut 
River    Recreation    Area.    That    would 
have  been  premature!.    The  study  must 
come  first.    And  it  should  be  done  now 
both  because  there  is  still  time  to  see  how 
the  river  and  its  valley  can  best  be  de- 
veloped for  recreation  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  and  because  the  study  can  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  a  naviga- 
tion and  fiood  control  study  which  is 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
This  sort  of  a  study  Is  locally  supported 
and  it  has  behind  It  the  recommenda- 
tions of   the  New  England  Governors 
Council.    It  will  be  conducted  in  coop- 
eration with  local  people  and  local  agen- 
cies.   It  will  cost  not  more  than  $100,000. 
Our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bdjghami,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [jSIr.  St.  OngeI,  will 
perhaps  go  into  mow  detail  than  I  have 
done.    Meanwhile.  I  heartily  recommend 
the  enactment  of  S.  3$10. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?      i 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alfcska.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
native  New  Englander  and  one  who  has 
spent  a  great  deal  otf  time  near  the  Con- 
necticut River,  I  do  believe  that  that 
river  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
country.  I 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  make  a  start 


in  the  direction  of 
c^ing  the  beauties 


jreserving  and  devel 
imd  potentialities  of 


the  river,  not  only  for  the  citizens  of  New 
England,  but  for  the  citizens  of  the  en- 
tire country.  , 
Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
those  who  have  been  Instrumental  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  fioor  that 
includes  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  thank  him  for 
yielding.                                    ,  ^^     ... 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tribution. ,       _^„  ^. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrtll  the 
gentleman  yield?  _,  ,j  .    x». 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  companion  House  bill, 
HH.  14546,  I  strongly  support  this  leg-  . 
islation.  _   ,,^^„ 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  biU,  H.R.  14546.  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  authorized  to  study  the  feasiblUty  and 
desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  Senator  Ribi- 
coff's  bill,  S.  3510,  provides  for  the  same. 
The  purpose  of  the  two  measures  is  the 
same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  at  this  point  a 
few  references  by  way  of  background  to 
tills  legislation.  In  the  latter  weeks  of 
the  1965  session  of  Congress,  Senator 
RiBicoFF  introduced  a  bill,  S.  2460,  in  the 
Senate  and  I  introduced  the  companion 
measure,  HJl.  11091.  In  the  House.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  was  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  National  Parkway  and 
Recreation  Area  in  the  four  States 
through  which  the  river  fiows:  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  the  longest  in 
New  England,  extending  from  the  Ca- 
nadian   border    down    to    Long    Island 
Sound  for  a  distance  of  over  400  miles. 
It  passes  through  many  towns  and  dties, 
through  hills  and  vaUeys,  woods  and 
farmlands— most  of  it  beautiful  country 
and  of  great  historic  value  associated 
with  glorious  events  in  our  Nation's  past. 
In  recent  decades,  however,  the  on- 
slaught of  modem  industry  has  been  tak- 
ing a  heavy  toll  of  the  scenic  beauty  and 
the  natural  resources  of  this  area.    Deep 
Inroads  have  been  made  in  many  parts 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.    Indus- 
trial poUution.  ugly  Junkyards,  and  the 
uprooting  of  wooded  areas  are  gradually 
transforming  the  scenery.    Some  years 
ago,  one  observer  referred  to  the  Con- 
necticut River  as  "the  world's  most  beau- 
tifully landscaped  cesspool"  because  of 
the  sewerage,  the  waste  and  the  indus- 
trial residues  pouring  into  it. 

On  September  13,  1965,  Senator  Rrai- 
coFF  arranged  a  boat  trip  along  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  inspect  the  waterway 
and  its  shorelines  with  the  idea  of  see- 
ing the  beauty  of  this  area  and  the  urgent 
needs  for  preserving  its  scenic  beauty. 
Secretary   of   the   Interior   Stewart  L. 
Udall,    Gov.    John    Dempsey    of    Con- 
necticut,  Senator   Ribicoff   and   I.   as 
well  as  many  State  and  local  officials, 
participated  in  the  tour.    Needless  to 
say,  aU  of  us  were  very  much  impressed 
with  what  we  saw  and  with  the  Possi- 
bilities   of    preserving    this    beautiful 
waterway,  the  rich  valley  through  which 


It  flows,  and  the  future  of  the  many 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  along  Its  way. 
It  was  generally  felt  by  all  that  much 
can  still  be  saved  and  preserved,  pro- 
vided we  take  action  now  or  within  the 
coming  few  years:  if  we  wait  too  much 
longer,  it  may  be  too  late  to  save  any- 
thing. 

What  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  have  the 
river  cleaned  up,  its  numerous  coves  and 
nearby  wooded  hills  should  be  preserved, 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  should  be  developed 
as  national  park  and  recreational  area 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  many  na- 
tional parks  and  recreational  areasin 
the  eastern  part  of  our  country.    "The 
Connecticut  River  Valley  is  one  area  that 
stm  can  be  preserved  for  such  purposes, 
if  we  do  not  wait  too  long.    Its  value  as 
a  recreational  asset  for  the  people  is  in- 
estimable.   I  am  sure  I  need  not  empha- 
size too  much  for  this  House  the  need 
for  park  and  recreational  areas,  which 
is  bound  to  become  greater  in  the  future 
as  our  population  Increases.    It  would 
be  a  wise  step  for  us,  I  am  certain,  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions  now  to 
preserve  as  much  of  these  assets  as  pos- 
sible. ^    ,^,  .  . 
In  the  19th  century,  Timothy  Dwight, 
president  of  Yale  University  wrote  that 
the  Connecticut  River  was  "everywhere 
pure,   potable,  everywhere   salubrious. 
In  the  last  50  years,  however,  swimming 
in  the  river  has  been  considered  unwise 
because  of  the  industrial  residues  and 
waste.    As  we  completed  our  boat  trip 
last  September,  which  extended  over  a 
distance  of  some  80  miles  from  Old  Say- 
brook  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Hart- 
ford, Senator  Ribicoff  observed: 

The  river  Is.  for  the  most  part,  still  a 
thing  of  beauty.  But  unless  we  act  very 
soon.  It  wlU  not  be  a  Joy  forever. 

And  Secretary  Udall  added  this  com- 
ment: 

We  have  a  chance  here  to  do  a  model  job 
of  conservaUon.  You  already  have  a  run- 
ning start.  But  population  U  crowding  in 
and  time  is  running  out.  What  we  do  in 
the  next  decade  wlU  be  decisive  for  the 
river's  future. 


On  February  23  of  this  year  President 
Johnson  submitted  to  Congress  his  mes- 
sage on  conservation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  natural  heritage.  Among 
the  major  outdoor  recreation  proposals 
which  he  recommended  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  a  region  which  now  has  no  natural 
park  I  recommend  the  study  of  a  Connecti- 
cut River  national  recreaUonal  area  along 
New  England's  largest  river.  In  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut. 

SubsequenUy,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior submitted  its  report  on  the  bills 
which  Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  intro- 
duced. It  contained  several  hiteresting 
observations  and  suggested  amendments. 
Let  me  quote  a  few  passages  from  the 
report  which  was  addressed  to  Congress- 
man Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  chairman  of 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs: 

We  are  sympathetic  with  the  preservation 
and  recreational  use  objectives  of  the  bills 
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which  an  greatly  in  need  of  accompUahment 
near  urban  population  centers  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  do 
not  have  aufflclent  information  to  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Connecticut  River  National  Parkway  and 
Recreation  Area.  We  believe  that  a  study 
should  be  conducted  before  bllla  of  this  kind 
arc  considered  .  .  .  the  enactment  of  a  btU  to 
establish  the  area  In  advance  of  the  study 
would  be  premature  ...  we  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate,  however,  to  enact  a  study  bill 
as  an  expression  of  congressional  interest  and 
emphasis. 

The  subsequent  paragraph  of  the  re- 
port reiterates  that  "we  strongly  endorse 
a  study  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area,"  and  that  statement  is 
followed  by  several  amendments. 

In  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  the  report  of  the  Interior 
Department  that  a  study  is  needed  before 
the  area  can  be  established  as  a  national 
park.  I  decided  to  revise  my  bill  and  to 
incorporate  the  amendments  suggested 
by  the  Department.  On  April  20,  1966,  I 
introduced  HH.  14546  which,  as  now 
worded,  is  a  study  measure.  Senator 
RiBicoPF  likewise  introduced  a  similar 
bill,  which,  as  stated,  has  already  passed 
the  Senate,  that  is  S.  3510. 

These  bills  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  the  area  as  a 
national  park,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
natural  beauty,  its  historic  heritage,  and 
its  recreational  use  for  the  public.  It 
provides  for  the  coordination  of  plans 
with  other  Federal  and  State  programs, 
as  well  as  consultation  with  local  bodies 
and  ofiQcials.  The  Secretary  Is  to  submit, 
within  2  years,  a  report  to  the  President 
of  his  findings  and  recommendationa 
with  emphasis  on  the  following:  First, 
the  natural  values  and  recreational  uses 
of  the  area;  second,  potential  uses  of  the 
water  and  land  resources;  and  third,  the 
type  of  Federal  program  needed  to  pre- 
serve the  values  of  the  area  In  the  public 
interest. 

Under  the  clromistances,  I  believe  that 
tlils  Is  the  best  and  quickest  approach 
and  the  most  logical  way  to  obtain  ac- 
tion leading  to  the  eventual  creation  of  a 
Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
Area.  Such  a  study  has  never  been  made, 
and  It  would  therefore  be  most  helpful  In 
many  ways,  including  the  establishment 
of  the  exact  delineation  of  the  proposed 
recreational  area.  Its  conservation  and 
preservation.  Its  economic  potential,  and 
other  Important  aspects. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  approve  the  authorization 
of  the  proposed  feasibility  study.  One 
body  has  already  done  so,  now  it  is  up  to 
us  to  act.  We  would  then  have  ima- 
nlmity  on  all  three  major  Federal  levels: 
The  White  House,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Congress.  This  will  en- 
able us  to  proceed  without  any  loss  of 
valuable  time  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  realization  of  a  Cormecticut  River 
National  Recreation  Area. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 


September  19,  1966 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion, to  provide  a  study  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  has  In- 
dicated, a  numt>er  of  Members  from  New 
England  have  evidenced  their  interest 
in  this  river.  It  is  a  region  that  up  to 
now  has  no  national  park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  considerable  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  that 
area,  and  as  the  gentleman  has  so  well 
said  and  as  has  been  said  by  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bingham],  this  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful rivers  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  so  described  by  a  great  niunber  of 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bills  have  been  filed  on 
this  side  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Contk],  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland],  and  a  number  of  Members 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Including 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Orabowski],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  St.  Ongk]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  passed  the  other  body 
unanimously,  and  bills  were  filed  over 
there  and  sponsored  by  a  great  number 
of  Senators.  Including  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kinnedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Coimectlcut   [Mr.  Ribi- 

COFF]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Rivras]  has  Indicated,  this 
resolution.  If  adopted,  provides  for  a 
recreational  study.  The  CMnprehensIve 
study  of  the  Connecticut  River  Basin 
going  on  now,  Is  attuned  more  to  the 
problem  of  pollution  and  to  the  problems 
of  navigation  and  flood  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  advisable 
and  I  believe  the  proper  thing  to  do  Is 
to  have  a  recreation  ytudy  made  In  con- 
junction with  this  comprehensive  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
Its  judgment  in  bringing  this  particular 
study  to  the  floor  at  this  time  so  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Department  of 
the  Interior  can  go  ahead  and  make  a 
real  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire 
Cormecticut  River  Basin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Connecticut  River  is 
one  of  the  most  historic  and  well  en- 
dowed bodies  of  water  In  the  United 
States,  or  for  that  matter,  the  world.  It 
takes  its  start  a  mere  200  yards  from  the 
Canadian  border  and  swells  steadily  as  it 
meanders  southward  for  400  miles,  until 
It  makes  its  majestic  sweep  past  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  commimitles 
ranged  along  its  lower  reaches.  By  the 
time  it  opens  onto  Long  Island  Soimd 
at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  It  has  attained  a 
width  of  5,000  feet. 

The  Connecticut  drains  11,265  square 
miles  of  land  In  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut.  Thus  It  Is  truly  the 
central  geographic  feature  of  the  whole 
region,  and  consequently  the  backbone 
from  which  the  first  settlers  gradually 
developed  western  New  England.  Al- 
most all  the  major  cities  of  modem 
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western  New  England  are  still  arrayed 
along  its  shores. 

Navigation  on  the  Connecticut  was 
first  recorded  in  1614  by  Adrien  Block,  a 
Dutch  explorer,  and  between  that  time 
and  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
commerce  and  travel  along  the  river 
reached  amazing  heights.  As  many  as 
24,000  passengers  a  year  traversed  the 
water  to  such  ports  as  Hartford,  Middle- 
town,  and  Springfield,  utilizing  heavily 
the  2,500  vessels  in  service. 

During  this  period  of  essential  eco- 
nomic Importance,  the  Connecticut  re- 
tained its  Impressive  beauty.  Timothy 
Dwight,  20  years  the  president  of  Yale, 
said  in  his  "Travels  of  New  England": 

This  stream  may  perhaps,  with  more  pro- 
priety than  any  other  in  the  world,  be  named 
the  beautiful  river.  The  beauty  and  gran- 
deur are  here  more  varied  than  elsewhere  and 
they  are  longer  continued. 

Yet  when  other  forms  of  travel  ren- 
dered sldewheelers  and  barges  obsolete, 
the  people  and  industries  along  the  banks 
mindlessly  abandoned  the  Cormecticut  to 
sewage  and  factory  waste.  As  the  river 
was  turned  into  one  of  the  most  intense- 
ly industrially  developed  waterways  in 
the  country,  this  neglect  took  a  terrible 
toll  In  natural  charm  and  recreational 
possibilities.  The  once  picturesque  shores 
are  now  strewn  with  litter  and  cramped 
with  dilapidated  factories  and  junkyards; 
and  the  naturally  sparkling  waters  are 
befouled  by  sewage,  chemical  dyes,  and 
refuse. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  trtily  respon- 
sible citizen  can  help  but  be  repulsed  by 
this  tragic  history  of  decay  and  loss  of 
natural  beauty.  Can  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  burled  In  the  husks  of  our  own 
great  affluence,  to  have  the  gift  of  breath- 
stopping  scenery  despoiled  by  our  pro- 
ductivity? I  assure  you  the  1,680,000 
people  living  In  the  rapidly  growing  Con- 
necticut Valley  towns  do  not  think  so. 

The  facts  In  favor  of  the  eventual  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  park  on  the 
Connecticut  River  are  impressive.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  number  of  na- 
tional park  visitors  across  the  Nation  has 
Increased  by  one-third  over  the  past  4 
years.  Also,  the  success  and  good  will 
which  has  greeted  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore,  which  I  was  happy  to  sponsor, 
is  very  encouraging.  Many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  that  area  who  were  oiiglnally 
skeptical  of  a  Federal  program  have  since 
become  vociferous  supporters  of  projects 
carried  off  with  such  excellence.  Such 
an  outstanding  precedent  is  strong  proof 
of  the  pleasures  to  be  gained  from  a  well 
conceived  and  thoughtfully  conducted 
national  park.  Finally,  the  explosive 
growth  of  recreational  boating  on  the 
river  has  turned  it  into  a  virtual  aquatic 
highway.  Docketing  area,  service  facili- 
ties, and  campsites  are  sorely  needed  to 
accommodate  these  pleasure  crafts. 

The  assistance  and  cooperation  Con- 
necticut Valley  private  industries  are 
willing  to  give  to  a  national  recreation 
area  has  been  made  known  for  some  time. 
The  western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co., 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Co..  and  Connec- 
ticut Light  &  Power  Co..  have  offered  to 
help  finance  a  large  and  varied  recrea- 
tion area  In  conjimctlon  with  their  pro- 


posed pumped  storage  hydroelectric  fa- 
cility on  Northfield  Mountain  In  Massa- 
chusetts. Officials  Of  these  companies 
have  stated:  | 

The  opportunity  apj  ^rs  excellent  for  co- 
operative development  <  major  public  recre- 
ation facilities. 


Together  these  coiwpanies  have  drawn 
up  plans  for  50  boat-picnic  sites,  a  30,000 
acre  multiple  use  trail  system,  and  many 
other  recreational  developments.  Plans 
for  pollution  and  fl(k)d  control  are  also 
considered  related  artas  of  joint  concern 
by  these  forward  loqking  utiUties  com- 
panies. As  substant^l  proof  of  their  sin- 
cerity, they  have  extended  an  offer  of 
$1,350,000  on  a  $4|  million  scheme  to 
create  nine  multJourpose  recreation 
areas  on  the  Connetticut  River  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. I 

Considering  the  nieed  and  desire  of  the 
residents  of  the  Cojinecticut  Valley  for 
recreational  facilities,  I  urge  passage  of 
this  resolution.  It  cMi  give  the  New  Eng- 
land States  the  «ntampered  natural 
beauty  and  leisure  time  activities  so  es- 
sential for  tranquillity  and  inner  peace 
in  a  bustling  urban  area. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Miissachusetts. 

Mr.  GRABOWSI51-  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yiel4t 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Coomecticut. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  S. 
3510,  which  authorizes  a  2-year  study  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  as  a  nation- 
al recreational  areai.  This  bUl,  of  course, 
only  authorizes  to  b€  appropriated  $100,- 
000  or  such  part  jof  that  money  as  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

My  pleasure  anil  pride  In  voting  for 
this  bUl  is  because  it  Is  similar  to  H.R. 
15067,  which  I  lnt**duced  on  May  16  of 
this  year. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  Is  author- 
ized by  this  act  td  carry  out  the  study, 
will  determine  thdt  such  a  recreational 
area  is  not  only  fejasible  but  Justified. 

This  valley  Is  the  epitome  of  "Heaven 
on  earth."  Nowhtre  is  there  to  be  found 
a  more  beautiful,  Serene,  and  scenic  won- 
derment as  here  in  this  drainage  area  of 
the  Connecticut  |  River— 11.265  square 
miles.  And  It  ei^races  four  States — 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts.  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire. 

But  this  study  is  important  in  view  of 
the  resident  population  of  nearly  1.700,- 
000.  Parts  of  It  iare  highly  industrial- 
ized, others  are  nijml,  and  still  others  are 
as  close  to  being!  just  as  they  were  in 
1614,  when  white  »an  first  navigated  the 
river.  1 

Furthermore,  Mt.  Speaker,  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  currently  Involved  In 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement  as 
well  as  fiood  control.  This  study  should, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will,  complement  those 
Investigations  and  activities. 

We  look  forward,  upon  passage  of  this 
bill  and  its  becoming  law,  to  the  public 
hearings,  provided  in  this  measure,  to 
securing  the  vlewB  and  recommendations 
of  all  Interested  parties.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  day  will  be  remembered  as  the 


day  Congress  gave  New  England  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  recreational  land  for  her 
citizens  to  spend  their  hours  of  leisure. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sifljport  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3510  is  another  bill 
asking  that  a  study  be  made.  This  legis- 
lation seeks  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  Cormecticut  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire.  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.  3510  and  add  that  this  legislation 
adopts  the  correct  approach  for  the  de- 
termining of  f  easibiUty  and  cost  of  creat- 
ing a  Connecticut  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  composing  an  area  so  vast  and 
varied  in  Its  development. 

Originally  this  legislation  sought  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  Cormect- 
icut River  National  Recreation  Area 
comprising  areas  of  four  States  without 
sufficient  information  available  to  justify 
Its  establishment. 

S.  3510  thus  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study,  investigate,  and 
formulate  recommendations  on  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  establishing  all 
or  part  of  the  Cormecticut  River  Valley 
as  a  national  recreation  area.  The  bill 
further  requires  the  Secretary  to  submit 
his  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  within  2  years  from  the  date  of 
the  act  and  authorizes  $100,000  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  completion  of  such 
study  and  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  bill,  S. 
3510,  be  passed. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cormecticut  River 
borders  my  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Hampshire  for  more  than 
200  miles.  And,  although  I  would  have 
preferred,  with  some  other  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  perhaps  move  faster  than  this 
study  calls  for.  I  do  feel  that  a  prelim- 
inary and  coordinated  study  is  a  good 
idea. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  taking 
prompt  action  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  one 
which  needs  and  deserves  immediate 
consideration. 

In  the  Northeast  United  States,  which 
has  about  one-fourth  of  the  country's 
people,  there  is  a  need  for  additional  rec- 
reational facilities.  In  contrast  with  the 
other  regions  of  the  country,  the  Federal 
Govenunent  has  not  contributed  as  gen- 


able  resources.  Our  lakes,  seashores, 
mountains,  and  streams  have  been  called 
upon  to  meet  these  needs.  The  time  has 
long  since  arrived  to  utilize  the  great 
potential  of  our  rivers. 

The  Connecticut  River  flows  through 
one  of  the  most  scenic  river  valleys  In  the 
covmtry,  for  over  400  miles  through  the 
heart  of  New  England.  It  Is  situated 
ideaUy  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  whole 
Northeast.  If  the  needs  of  this  part  of 
the  country  are  to  be  met,  the  Cormecti- 
cut River's  great  potential  should  be  de- 
veloped for  maximum  use. 

It  is  with  this  concern  for  the  wasted 
potential  of  the  Nation's  waterways  that 
my  own  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  has 
In  recent  years  passed  landmark  legisla- 
tion in  the  flght  against  water  pollution. 
I  personally  have  fought  to  improve  such 
legislation  on  all  occasions,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  This  is  all  part  of  the  con- 
servationist's battle  to  preserve  and  make 
available  to  the  public  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country.  As  a  practicing 
conservationist,  I  am  partiCTilarly  pleased 
to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  S.  3510,  calling  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  proposed  Con- 
necticut River  National  Recreational 
Area.  As  Representative  to  this  body 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  through  which  the  Con- 
necticut River  enjoys  some  of  Its  most 
beautiful  scenery,  I  am  naturally  very 
much  interested  in  this  bill. 

In  my  judgment.  It  Is  probably  the  best 
plan  so  far  advanced  in  search  of  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  which  plagues  not  only 
the  Connecticut  River  watershed,  but 
virtually  every  major  river  system  in  the 
country  today.  It  is  an  intelligent  ap- 
proach in  that  it  does  not  call  for  a  head- 
long charge  by  mandated  bureaucrats, 
armed  with  brush  knives  and  bulldozers, 
to  establish  the  recreational  area  with- 
out regard  to  present  land  and  water  use 
or  to  the  many  related  local  studies  that 
are  presentiy  imderway. 

The  approach  suggested  by  S.  3510, 
and  in  several  simUar  bills  including  KR. 
17430  which  I  have  sponsored,  calls  for 
an  orderly  approach  based  on  a  thorough 
and  penetrating  study,  both  of  the  needs 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  area.  It 
would  take  into  account  the  many  pub- 
lic and  private  programs  presently  un- 
derway which  relate  directiy  to  conserva- 
tion and  multiple  land  use  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  watershed. 

A  study  very  much  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested In  this  bill  is  presently  being  made 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.    If  I 
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SSHs  perhaps  It  should  to  meeting  ,  J-ve  done  my  homewo^ 


our  recreational  needs 

The  recreational  needs  of  the  North- 
east have  not  been  entirely  neglected. 
They  have  been  met,  in  part,  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  and  by  the 
communities,  and  the  private  sector.  Al- 
though the  record  is  impressive,  the  un- 
met needs  of  the  coming  years  are  even 
more  so.  With  almost  50  mUlion  people 
living  in  the  Northeast,  and  people  de- 
manding more  recreational  facilities 
each  year,  we  need  to  utilise  fully  avail- 


lieve  there  are  funds  included  in  the  19C7 
PuUic  Works  Appropriation  bill  which  is 
scheduled  for  our  consideration  later  In 
the  week,  to  support  a  comprehensive 
Connecticut  River  Basin  survey  by  the 
corps  If  my  understanding  is  correct,  a 
portion  of  the  funds  budgeted  for  this 
study  would  be  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
study  of  recreation  needs  and  possibiU- 
tles  along  the  river. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  this 
study,  and  of  tbe  various  private  studies 
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being  made,  S.  3510  seems  the  best  logical 
approach.  It  would  integrate  such  indi- 
vlduai^  studies  into  an  overall  program 
which  the  Congress  could  then  consider 
on  the  basis  of  Its  merits  and  recommen- 
dations. 

It  would  be  most  regrettable  if  the 
many  soimd  and  economically  feasible 
private  studies  were  to  be  brxished  aside 
in  our  customary  zeal  and  impatience  to 
prove  that  only  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  gift  of  omniscience  and  knows 
what  i^  best  for  all. 

One  such  study  in  which  I  have  taken 
much  interest  and  into  which  consider- 
able private  resources  have  been  invested 
so  far  involves  the  so-called  Turners 
Falls  project  and  the  Northfleld  Moun- 
tain pumped  storage  project  of  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Electric  Co. 

These  two  projects  are  based  first  on 
the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  this  fine 
power  utility  in  seeking  new  and  better 
power  resources  for  its  market  area. 
They  are  based  also  on  an  almost  sus- 
picious degree  of  concern  for  the  over- 
all public  welfare.  I  say  suspicious  be- 
cause it  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  so 
much  detailed  attention  given  to  public 
needs  in  what  is  essentially  a  profit- 
motivated  program. 

A  look  at  the  plans  Western  Massachu- 
setts Electric  has  for  these  projijcts 
shows  a  number  of  public  recreation  sites 
such  as  picnic  areas,  boating  marinas, 
hiking  trails,  and  scenic  overlooks,  camp- 
sites, and  a  host  of  other  recreational 
features.  Multiple  use  of  both  land  and 
water  resources  hes  been  stressed  in  vir- 
tually every  phase  of  these  projects. 

Community  reaction  has  been  com- 
pletely enthusiastic.  I  might  add.  As 
evidence  of  this,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  pages  of  the  Greenfield  Re- 
corder-Gazette in  Greenfield,  Mass., 
which  boasts  of  some  of  the  best  scenery 
along  the  great  Connecticut. 

(From  the  Orecnfleld  Recorder-Oazette, 

Aug.  12,  iBaej 

Mkw    Rxckxation    Vista    Opens 

Western  Mau.  Electric  Co.  proposes  to  play 
the  role  of  good  neighbor  to  the  town  of 
Slontague  In  connection  with  Improvement 
and  expaoBlon  of  Ita  hydro-electric  faclUtles 
on  the  Connecticut  River  In  thla  region. 

A  $200,000  recreational  development  In 
Turners  Falls  admittedly  la  a  "sweetener" 
devised  by  the  uUllty  which  Is  seeking  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  renewal  of  the  util- 
ity's license  to  use  the  river  at  the  falls. 
Nevertheless,  the  project  would  be  of  Im- 
mense value  to  the  town  and  its  people. 
,  Shortening  of  the  work  week  has  meant  a 
great  Increase  In  leisure  for  the  average 
American.  Emphasis  on  recreation  has  been 
a  major  result.  And  in  Turners  Falls,  lo- 
cated on  a  pond  formed  by  the  hydro-electrlc 
development  dam,  recreation  means  boating 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Thus  the  proposal  to  rsdevelop  Unity  Park 
as  well  as  Improve  the  docking  area  nearby 
Is  both  timely  and  attractive.  The  comblna- 
Uon  of  boating  and  playground  facUlUes 
would  make  the  section  a  magnet  for  fam- 
ilies for  miles  around.  It  would  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  Franklin  County  Boat 
Club,  making  it  a  major  recreational  group 
comparable  to  the  region's  sportsmen's  and 
golf  clubs. 

A  surprise  suggestion — but  equally  attrac- 
«v«  and  important — is  the  creaUon  of  a  new 


park  area  in  Tumeis  Palls'  South  End.  This 
could  prove  a  rival  to  Oreenfleld's  Municipal 
Pool  during  the  outdoors  life  season.  In 
combination  with  the  Unity  Park  and  dock- 
ing facilities  and  the  nearby  Thomas  Memo- 
rial Oolf  and  Coimtry  Club,  the  layout  would 
make  Montague  a  recreational  center  of  great 
attraction. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  week's  propKisals  by 
WMEC  open  new  vistas  for  Montague.  Rec- 
reation's growing  importance  cannot  be  dis- 
counted. It  Is  becoming  a  major  industry 
In  the  expanding  American  society,  and  a  de- 
velopment of  such  magnitude  as  that  pro- 
posed at  Turners  Falls  wlU  mean  much  to 
this  county's  future. 

Without  going  into  detail  on  the  many 
economic  benefits  which  these  projects 
would  bring  through  less  expensive  and 
more  reliable  electrical  power  as  well  as 
a  greater  backlog  of  available  power  for 
an  area  of  growing  Industry  and  popula- 
tion, I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that 
such  programs  could,  and  should  be  in- 
corporated in  any  overall  national  recre- 
ation area  along  the  banks  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  historic  Connecticut  River. 

I  think,  too,  that  it  is  fairly  obvious 
that  this  proposed  study  would  certainly 
take  into  account  the  present  and  in- 
creasingly criUcal  pollution  problem. 
This  is  certainly  not  unique  to  the  Con- 
necticut River.  It  is  a  problem  common 
to  virtually  every  river  and  stream  in  the 
Nation  that  drains  through  an  urbamlzed 
and  industrialized  region. 

Such  a  program  as  would  be  proposed 
in  this  bill  would  give  much  impetus  to 
present  pollution  control  activities  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  support  this 
bill,  not  only  for  the  obvious  benefits  it 
would  bring  to  the  citizens  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  this  body,  but  in 
terms  of  the  benefits  it  would  bring  to 
the  economic  and  social  health  of  the 
entire  Nation.  The  Cormecticut  River 
figures  prominently  in  American  history. 
It  was  among  the  key  arteries  pumping 
life  blood  to  our  earliest  pioneers  and  to 
the  outposts  and  settlements  that  helped 
strengthen  the  bedrock  upon  which  this 
Nation  is  founded. 

It  has  long  been  a  haven  for  sports- 
men and  outdoor  vacationers,  providing 
unparalleled  camping  and  hiking  coun- 
try and  some  of  the  finest  game  fishing 
in  the  world.  Because  of  uncontrolled 
pollution  and  a  rather  helter-skelter  ap- 
proach to  community  development  and 
industrialization,  the  river  has  lost  not 
only  many  of  its  resources  but  much  of 
its  appeal  In  this  respect. 

This  study  is  vitally  needed  to  restore 
the  perspective  we  seem  to  have  lost  and 
to  recommend  the  best  and  most  com- 
prehensive means  to  restore  the  resources 
as  well. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
recommending  this  bill  to  the  House,  and 
urge  its  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Members. 

As  a  former  mayor  of  a  Connecticut 
River  community,  I  am  deeply  conscious 
of  the  vast  possibilities  of  this  beautiful 
stream,  and  the  need  to  do  more  atMut 
them.  I  participated,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland], 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
in  1964  the  potential  for  recreation  which 


exists  in  this  stream,  and  helped  approve 
an  appropriation  which  can  secure  study 
of  a  need  for  a  6 -foot  channel  for 
recreational  navigation  between  Hart- 
ford and  Holyoke.  In  all,  the  State  esti- 
mated, some  700,000  people  can  benefit  by 
improvements  along  this  segment  of  the 
river  alone. 

The  exploding  requirements  for  greater 
use  of  the  river  are  reflected  In  the 
census  counts  of  the  communities  which 
lie  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  stream 
Is  a  magnificent  natural  resource.  As  the 
committee  has  noted,  the  study  it  pro- 
poses to  endorse  would  complement  the 
Investigations  of  both  recreational  needs 
and  of  poUution  abatement  which  com- 
mittees of  this  House  have  already 
pointed  up.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  streams  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
the  river  is  New  England's  largest,  and 
I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  again 
express  my  support  of  S.  3510,  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  establishment  of  a  Connecti- 
cut River  National  Recreation  Area. 

This  Congress  has  already  authorized 
constructive  programs  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems confronting  some  of  our  major 
waterways.  I  am  proud  to  have  helped 
pass  this  previous  legislation.  In  fact, 
several  weeks  ago  we  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  cosponsored  authorizing 
a  Hudson  River  Basin  compact. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  again  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  legislation  aiding 
development  of  a  major  waterway — the 
Connecticut  River.  The  Connecticut 
River  rises  in  the  Connecticut  lakes  ad- 
jacent to  the  Canadian  border.  Flowing 
southward  for  more  than  400  miles,  the 
river  forms  the  boundary  between  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  and  bisects 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. The  population  of  the  river 
basin  is  estimated  at  approximately  2 
million  people. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  land  area 
in  the  river  basin  is  undeveloped  wood- 
land and  forest,  but  it  embodies  an  irre- 
placeable natural  resource — open  space 
in  a  primarily  urban  area.  Agriculture 
remains  one  of  the  principle  occupations 
along  the  riverway.  Highly  diversified 
industrial  development  has  begun  to  en- 
croach upon  this  natural  beauty.  This 
indiscriminate  exploitation  of  the  river 
has  increased  the  necessity  for  compre- 
hensive planning  to  develop  the  Con- 
necticut riverway  for  beneficial  uses. 
Perhaps  the  most  beneficial  use  is  de- 
veloping the  river  area  into  a  recrea- 
tional site,  emphasizing  the  need  for  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  riv- 
er's natural  beauty  and  historical  herit- 
age. To  evaluate  the  possibilities  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  recreational  area 
is  the  goal  of  this  legislation. 

The  need  for  action  at  this  time  is 
critical,  lest  we  be  responsible  to  future 
generations  for  the  failure  to  preserve 
nature's  gift.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  S.  3510  and  urge  its 
passage. 

OKIfXaAI.  LKAVZTO  EATKWB 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 


to  extend  their  remailts  on  the  bill.  S. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ger  ijleman  from  New 

York?  , 

There  was  no  objecfllon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tile  question  is  on 
the  moUon  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  abd  pass  the  bill 
S.  3510,  with  amendmaits. 

The  question  was  token;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  itn  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspe^ed  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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MANPOWER  DEVritOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
16715)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Aet  of  1962. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  13f716 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  $enate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the,  United  States  Of 
America  in  Congress  ktsembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Amendments  of  1966". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  104(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Traldlng  Act  of  1962  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1968".  ^  ^  ^ 

(b)  SecUon  106  of  t  w  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1967"  where  it  appears  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1968",  and  by  amen<^g  the  last  sentence 
thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "Of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
this  Act,  not  more  thait  $300,000  may  be  used 
for  purposes  of  this  sefctlon." 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Sectloa  202  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c) 
through  (h),  and  all  «oss  references  there- 
to, as  (d)  through  (ij,  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  subsecMon  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection:  | 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide, 
where  appropriate,  a  special  program  of  test- 
ing, counseling,  selection,  and  referral  of 
persons  forty-five  years  of  age  or  older  for 
occupational  training  *nd  further  schooling 
designed  to  meet  the  «)eclal  problems  faced 
by  such  persons  In  the  .labor  market." 

(b)  Section  202  of,  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  tut  the  last  subsection 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(])  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  reier.  for  the  attainment 
of  basic  education  anid  communications  and 
employment    skills,    those    eligible    persons 
who   indicate   their   intention    to    and    will 
thereby  be  able  to  ptursue.  subsequently  or 
concurrently,  courses;  of  occupational  train- 
ing of  a  type  for  whiah  there  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable    expectation   of    employment,   or 
who  have  completed  jor  do  not  need  occupa- 
tional training  but  do  reqvilre  such  other 
preparation    to    render    them    employable. 
Such  referrals  shall  be  considered  a  referral 
for  training  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 
"(k)    The  Secretaify  of  Labor  may  enter 
Into   an    agreement   With   the    Secretary   of 
Health,    Education,    and    Welfare    for    the 
purpose  of  furthenng  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  by  faciUtatlng  the  provision  of  appro- 
priate physical  exarciinatlons,  medical  treat- 
ment,  and   prostheses   for   persons   selected 
or  otherwise  eligible  to  be  selected  for  train- 
ing   under    this   Act.    The    agreement    may 
provide  that  where  any  such  person   can- 
not reasonably  be  eiipected  to  pay  the  cost 


of  the  services  and  the  services  are  not 
otherwise  available  without  cost  to  him  from 
any  other  resource  in  the  community,  there 
may  be  expended  (from  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  and  pursuant  to  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare)  not  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  $100  to  provide  such  services 
to  that  person.  II  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  unable  to  arrange 
for  the  provision  of  services  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  expend  not 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  $100  to  provide 
such  services  to  any  one  person. 

"(1)  In  order  to  assist  In  providing  quaU- 
fled  workers  In  areas  or  In  occupations  In 
which  there  are  critical  skill  shortages  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  provide  an 
experimental  program  for  part-time  train- 
ing of  persons,  including  employed  persons, 
to  meet  such  skill  shortages." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  203(c)  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"two  yeara"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"one  year", 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
"not  less  than  one  year  and"  and  Inserting 
to  Ueu  thereof  "not  less  than  one  year  or", 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:   "NotwithstandUig  any  provision  to 
the  contrary  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsec- 
tion (h) .  the  Secretary  may  refer  any  Indi- 
vldiial  who  has  completed  a  program  under 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  to  training  under  this  Act, 
and  such  individual  may  be  paid  a  training 
allowance  as  provided  in  section  203(a)    of 
this  Act  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
Imposed  on  such  payments  by  the  preceding 
sentences   of  subsection    (c)    or  by  subsec- 
tion   (h)    of  this  section.    Such   payments 
shall  not  exceed  the  average  weekly  gross 
unemployment  compensation  payment   (in- 
cluding  allowances   for   dependents)    for   a 
week  of  total  unemployment  to  the  State 
maldng    such    payments    during    the    most 
recent     four-calendar-quarter     period     for 
which  such  date  are  available.    Such  per- 
sons shall   not  be   deemed  youths   for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  provision  under  thla 
subsection  UmlUng  the  number  of  youths 
who  may  receive  training  aUowances." 

(b)  Section  203  (h)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to  permit 
an  individual  referred  to  further  training 
to  receive  training  allowances  so  that  he 
may  Ise  prepared  adequately  for  f till-tlme  em- 
ployment." 

(c)  Section  203  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(J)  To  assure  the  maximum  ^xae  of  train- 
ing opportunities,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
advance  payments  of  training  aUowances  or 
a   part   thereof  to   Individuals   selected   for 
training  who,  because  of  immediate  financial 
needs  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  or 
their  dependents  pending  receipt  of  training 
aUowances.  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  en- 
ter or  conUnue  training.    The  total  advance 
payments  to  a  trainee  under  this  subsection 
outstanding  at   any   time   shall   not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  gross  un- 
employment compensation  payment  (includ- 
ing allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of 
total   unemployment   in   the   State  making 
such   payments   during   the   four-calendar- 
quarter  period  for  which  such  data  are  avaU- 
able   most  Immediately  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement   0(f    training    by    such    trainee. 
Such  advance  payments  shall  be  repaid  either 
tlirough  deducUons  from  training  allowances 
or  through  other  arrangements  with  such 
trainee. 


"(k)  Under  such  standards  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  find  appropriate  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  subsecUon  202(1),  an  indi- 
vidual referred  to  part-time  training  under 
such  section  shaU  be  paid  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $10  with  respect  to  each  week  in 
which  he  is  engaged  In  such  training  and 
such  payment  shaU  be  in  Ueu  of  any  other 
payments  to  which  he  may  otherwise  l>e 
entitled  under  this  section. 

"(1)(1)  No  training  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  for  any  period  for  which 
a  money  payment  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  of  that,  person  under  a 
State  plan  which  has  been  approved  under 
title  I  IV,  X,  XIV.  or  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  any  such  person  (A)  such 
sums  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  defray  expenses  of  that  person 
which  are  attributable  to  training  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  (B)  a 
training  incentive  payment  of  not  more  than 
$20  per  week.  Persons  receiving  payments 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shaU  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  the  third  sentence 
of  secOon  203(c)  as  though  they  were  re- 
ceiving training  allowances. 

"(2)   Notvrtthstanding    the    provisions    of 
titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  a  State  plan  approved  under 
any  such  title  shall  provide  that  no  payment 
made  to  any  person  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  regarded  (A) 
as  income  or  resources  of  that  person  In  de- 
termining   his    need    under   such    approved 
State  plan,  or  (B)  as  income  or  resources  of 
any  other  person  in  determining  the  need  of 
that  other  person  under  such  approved  State 
plan.    No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  other- 
wise entitled  under  title  I.  IV.  X,  XIV,  M 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  the  first  month  beginning  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  State's  first  regular  legis- 
lative   session    which    adjourns    more    than 
sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any 
acuon   taken   pursuant   to   a  State  statute 
which  prevente  such  State  from  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. ' 

Sec    6.  (a)   Section  231  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "vocational"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, and  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
of  such  section  and  inserting  the  follovrtng  in 
Ueu  thereof:  "The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  give  preference  t» 
training    and    education    provided    through 
State    vocational    education    agencies    and 
other  State  education  agencies.    However,  in 
any   case   to   which   he   determines   that   It 
would  permit  persons  to  begin  their  training 
or  education  wittiln  a  shorter  period  of  time, 
or  permit  the  needed  traUaing  or  education 
to  be  provided  more  eoonomicaUy,  or  more 
effectively,  he  may  provide  the  needed  train- 
ing or  education  by  agreement  or  contract 
made  directly  with  public  or  private  train- 
ing or  educational  facilities  or  through  such 
other  arrangements  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
give  full  effect  to  this  Act." 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  la 
amended  by  adding,  after  the  words  "with 
respect  to  private  institution",  the  words  "or 
programs  carried  out  in  conjunction   wltti 
programs  or  projects  under  secUon  102(6)". 
SBC   6.  (a)  Title  n  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Pabt  D — CoBKECnoNAi.  Institutions 
"Sbc.  251.  WlUiout  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  UUe  or  secUon  301  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU,  during  the  pe- 
riod ending  June  30,  1969,  develop  and  carry 
out   experimental    and   demonstration   pro- 
grams of  training  and  education  for  persons 
in  correctional  InaUtuUons  who  are  to  need 
thereof  to  obtato  employment  upon  release. 
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Arrangements  for  such  education  and  train- 
ing sball  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  area  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  advisory  conunlttee.  Pro- 
grams under  this  part  shall  be  conducted 
through  agreements  with  officials  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  correctional  Institutions.  To 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  utilize  the  available  services 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
Programs  under  this  part  may  Include  voca- 
tional education;  special  Job  development 
and  placement  activities;  prevocatlonal, 
basic,  and  secondary  education,  and  couiuel- 
ing,  where  appropriate;  supportive  and  fol- 
lowup  services  and  such  other  assistance  as 
Is  deemed  necessary." 

(b)  Section  304  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(e)  and  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part 
D  of  title  n,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary." 

Sk.  7.  Section  301  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "parts  A  and  B  of"  before  "title 
XT'  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  the 
words  "make  such  apportionment"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  the:-eof 
"apportion  80  per  centum  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  such  purposes",  and  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  remaining  20  per  centum 
may  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  they  find  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  n." 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"amnttai,  kxpost 

"S«c.  233.  Prior  to  April  first  of  each  vtax, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  make  an  annual  report  to  C>on- 
gress.  Such  report  shall  contain  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  programs  under  section  231.  the 
need  for  continuing  such  programs,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement.  The  re- 
ports shall  also  contain  progress  reports  on 
the  vocational  training  study  which  will  be 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary during  1966  and  1967." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
marks.  If  the  House  agrees,  the  56th 
piece  of  legislation  to  be  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  since 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the 
chairman.  I  have  not  lost  one  piece  of 
legislation  in  6  years. 

I  would  like  to  say  further  for  those 
who  do  not  know,  that  this  was  probably 
the  first  piece  of  legislation  to  be  con- 
ceived 6  years  ago  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  HoLLAKD],  called  me  the  day  after 
the  election  in  New  York  and  said,  "I 
would  like  to  get  going  on  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act." 

I  said,  "I  will  meet  you  in  Washington 
tomorrow." 

All  durlnc  the  balance  of  November 
and  through  December,  the  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Houjun)]  and 
I  worked  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

The  New  York  Times  said  on  the  front 
page  of  a  Sunday  edition  that  this  might 
well  be  the  most  important  piece  of 
labor  legislation  in  this  session. 

This  is  a  much  needed  bill  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  broaden  the  scope  of  this  pro- 
gram, increase  the  flexibility  with  which 
persons  needing  it  can  be  referred  to  for 
training,  both  manual  and  educational, 
and  make  some  administrative  altera- 
tions which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary. 

The  bill  began  earlier  this  year  when  a 
number  of  Members,  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  Introduced  legislation  to  amend 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  in  various  particulars.  The  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  chaired  by  the 
able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
[Mr.  Holland],  held  4  days  of  hearings 
on  these  bills,  and  met  three  times  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  At  the  conclusion  of 
these  deliberations,  they  reported,  with- 
out dissent,  a  clean  bill,  the  proposed 
legislation  now  before  you,  which  was 
subsequently  taken  up  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, amended  in  two  minor  partic- 
ulars, and  again  approved  by  both  the 
majority  and  minority. 

The  bill  embarks  on  no  violent  new 
departures  from  what  has  already  been 
tried,  and  what  is.  In  large  part,  working 
out  well  under  existing  conditions. 

Rather,  these  amendments,  Uke  the 
present  act,  are  an  attempt  to  build  the 
foundations  upon  which  a  national  msui- 
power  policy  can — and  someday  it  will — 
be  built,  so  that  the  Nation's  most  valu- 
able resources — the  brains  and  muscles 
and  ingenuity  of  its  people — can  be  most 
effectively  utilized  In  the  context  of  a 
free  economy. 

I  have  not  enough  praise  for  Mr. 
Holland  and  his  idea,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  nor  for 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hasa],  who  has  done  a  remarkable  job 
backstopping  this  legislation  during  the 
I>ast  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  bipartisan  bill. 
My  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  have  supported 
It.  There  are  many  weaknesses  in  It. 
The  bill  proposes  today  to  strengthen 
those  weaknesses,  If  not  to  eradicate 
them  completely. 

I  yield  now  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Holland]  may  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  see  before  this  House  once 
again — and  for  the  third  time  since  its 
enactment  in  1962 — legislation  amend- 
ing the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  original  bill  creating 
that  act  resulted  from  public  hearings 


of  an  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Unem- 
ployment and  the  Impact  of  Automation, 
created  by  Chairman  Powkll  and  to 
which  he  appointed  mc  chcdrman.  As 
you  remember,  in  1961  the  economy 
needed  strengthening  so  thai,  it  would 
P9>duce  the  large  numbers  of  additional 
Jobs  that  were  needed  to  offset  an  un- 
employment rate  of  almost  7  percent. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  at  that  time  considered  tdmost 
revolutionary,  was  one  of  the  first  in  a 
series  of  measures — such  as  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  and  so  forth — enacted  tj 
help  upgrade  worker's  skills,  help  match 
people  to  Jobs  and  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  the  economy  f  jid  the  manpower  sit- 
uation changed,  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  wai  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly—in 1963  and  again  In  1965— 
each  time  becoming  a  more  flexible  In- 
strument of  manpower  policy.  The  Job 
situation  has  again  changed,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  legislation,  of  which 
I  am  so  proud,  be  adapted  to  work  in  a 
period  of  skills  shortages.  Manpower 
policy  is  Important  In  periods  of  rising 
employment  and  tightening  Job  markets, 
and  measures  to  Improve  manpower  de- 
velopment and  utilization  become  stead- 
ily more  important  in  easing  and  pre- 
venting labor  shortages. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  has  provided  the  base  for  a 
broad  range  of  programs  and  activities 
directed  toward  these  complex  manpower 
problems.  Since  its  enactment  in  1962, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  has  provided  a  nationwide  occu- 
pational training  program  for  unem- 
ployed and  imderemployed  workers. 
Including  basic  education  instruction 
when  required,  for  over  680,000  persons. 
Of  the  480,000  approved  for  institutional 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs,  nearly  75  percent  of  those 
receiving  training  were  subsequently  em- 
ployed. On-the-job  training  authorized 
for  193,588  persons  has  resulted  in  em- 
ployment of  94  percent  of  the  trainees 
completing  training.  Special  youth  pro- 
grams providing  severely  disadvantaged 
out-of-work,  out-of-school  youth — 16 
through  21 — with  counseling,  testing, 
prevocatlonal  and  basic  education  in- 
struction, job  training,  placement,  and 
followup  services  have  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. Redevelopment  area  training, 
formerly  functioning  as  a  separate  pro- 
gram. Is  now  provided  for  as  a  part  of  tl  e 
overall  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  manpower  program  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today, 
HJl.  18715.  Is  designed  to  make  certain 
we  will  be  able  to  continue  and  broaden 
the  battle  to  prevent  waste  of  our  human 
resources  and  to  realize  the  full  produc- 
tive potential  of  the  American  people. 
H.R.  16715  amends  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  by  broad- 
ening the  eligibility  for  referral  to  train- 
ing, expanding  training  allowance  pro- 
visions, providing  for  broader  utilization 
of  private  educational  institutions,  au- 
thorizing experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion training  projects  for  inmates  of  cor- 
rectional Institutions,  and  making  some 
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necessary  admlnistr  ]>tive  adjustments. 
I  will  not  go  into  further  detail  on  these 
various  amendments,  but  will  let  the  able 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara] 
give  you  the  details  of  these  provisions. 

This  act  was  amended  in  1963  and  1965 
by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  The 
amendments  propose^  this  year  have  re- 
ceived strong  bipartisan  support,  both  in 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  committee. 
H.R.  16715  was  reported  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
with  no  dissenting  vdte. 

The  Manpower  {Development  and 
Training  Act  can  rightly  be  called  one  of 
the  Nation's  indispensable  weapons  in  the 
attack  upon  manpower  problems.  I  urge 
you  to  pass  these  amendments  today  so 
that  this  act  may  continue  to  do  its 
effective  job. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  said,  HR.  16715  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Manpowek*  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963.  It  comes  before 
the  House  with  the  udanimous  support  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  with  the  active 
support,  as  well,  of  Members  not  on  the 
committee,  of  major  segments  of  the 
business  and  labor  cpmmunities,  and,  I 
believe,  without  majpr  opposition  from 
any  quarter.  | 

I  cannot  say  that  these  amendments 
are  minor  ones,  or  inerely  technical  ad- 
justments in  the  act[  though  I  can  say 
with  confidence  that  [they  do  not  repre- 
sent any  major  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  programs  that  have  proven  so  suc- 
cessful imder  this  act:  since  its  inception. 

The  thread  that  rune  through  all  these 
amendments  is  the  Wish  to  make  skills 
training  available  on  a  broader  basis, 
with  greater  flexibilit$r  as  to  the  selection 
of  trainees,  the  payment  of  training  al- 
lowances, and  the  wK^s  in  which  skills 
training  or  retraining  can  be  utiUzed  as 
a  tool  to  meet  the  specific  needs,  not  only 
of  those  to  be  traineid,  but  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.    I 

We  would  make  I  a  mistake,  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  we  looked  upon  the  Manpower 
Development  and  TriUning  Act  as  being 
primarily  a  service  to  those  who  receive 
the  training — though  It  Is  such  a  service 
and  a  very  important  one.  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  training 
has  been  highly  beneficial  to  industry,  in 
enabling  our  private  enterprise  system 
to  find  the  workers  that  unceasing  tech- 
nological change  requires.  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  training 
has  been  helpful  to  nie  cause  of  equsil 
employment  opportunity.  It  has  been 
helpful  in  the  great  ^»r  against  poverty. 
It  has  helped  whole  communities  recover 
from  major  industrial  dislocation. 

But,  in  a  period  in  which  technological 
changes  are  coming  jaaore  rapidly  than 
most  of  us  begin  to  ftallze,  in  a  period 
when  the  face  of  the  economy  is  chang- 
ing with  every  passing  hour,  manpower 
development  and  training,  successful  as 
it  has  been,  must  be  continually  updated 
and  improved  to  meet  changing  needs. 
This  bill  is  part  otf  that  continuing 
process.  I  assume.  iMr.  Speaker,  that 
the  conunlttee  will  come  before  the 
House  again  In  future  sessions  to  request 
further  changes.    Pop  my  own  part,  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  will  become  suspicious' of  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
program  only  when — if  ever — ^it  becomes 
a  rigid,  unchanging,  self-satisfied  Insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  questions  that 
is  often  considered  when  a  measure  of 
this  kind  comes  before  the  House  is  its 
cost.  I  have  some  very  revealing  figures 
about  the  true  cost  of  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training.  According  to 
recent  figures  compiled  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Federal  Government  has 
thus  far  contributed  some  $95.8  million 
for  training  programs  under  this  act,  53 
percent  of  which  has  been  returned  to 
the  Treasury  already  in  the  form  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  very  trainees  who  have  been 
prepared  for  remimerative  labor  by  the 
act.  At  this  rate,  the  act  will  pay  for 
Itself  every  2  years. 

Here  are  some  of  the  details,  as  they 
appeared  In  a  story  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Saturday,  September  3,  titled 
"Wirtz  Says  Trainee  Repays  U.S.  Outlay 
In  Income  Taxes." 

President  Johnson  said  in  a  statement  to- 
day that  the  Labor  Department's  on-the-job 
training  programs  were  paying  for  them- 
selves. Labor  Secretary  W.  WiUard  Wlrtz 
reported  to  him  that  taxes  paid  by  the  aver- 
age trainee  in  the  programs  of  the  Iifanpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  compensated 
the  Government  for  the  full  coet  of  bis  edu- 
cation within  two  years. 

The  average  trainee  earns  $57  a  week  dur- 
ing his  14-week  training  program  and  (73  a 
week  after  training.  This  average  income 
the  first  year  amoiints  to  93,572,  the  Secre- 
tary said. 

The  Government  pays  about  (500  to  train 
one  worker  under  the  program.  The  Income 
taxes  paid  on  an  Income  of  (3,572  range 
from  (419  to  (74.  depending  on  the  number 
of  dependents.  More  than  45  per  cent  of  the 
trainees  are  unmarried,  and  15  percent  claim 
only  one  dependent. 

The  Incomes  of  almost  163,800  of  the  182,- 

000  people  Involved  in  the  program  since  Its 
inception  In  1963  are  taxable  after  deduc- 
tions, Mr.  Wlrtz  said. 

The  Government  has  <5<mtrlbuted  (95.8- 
mlUlon  for  the  training  programs,  and  the 
trainees  have  returned  to  date  (50.S-mlIlion 
In  taxes,  or  more  than  53  per  cent  of  the 
training  expenses,  be  said. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  amend- 
ments. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  those  sec- 
tions of  the  act  which  establish  the  ex- 
perimental relocation  and  bonding  pro- 
visions, by  extending  the  life  of  each  for 

1  additional  year.  These  provisions  are 
designed  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  help  those  trained  under  the  act 
in  finding  employment.  Under  section 
104,  he  may  assist  unemployed  workers 
to  find  employment  in  areas  where  there 
is  a  market  for  their  skills — through 
grants  or  loans  for  relocation  purposes. 
This  is  an  experiment  which  has  shown 
great  promise,  and  a  provision  to  make 
it  a  permanent  part  of  the  program  is 
embodied  in  a  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
other  body.  It  Is  the  feeling  of  your 
committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  experi- 
ment has  not  yet  proven  the  case  for  a 
permanent  program,  and,  therefore,  we 
propose  extending  the  authority  for  1 
year,  at  the  same  level  as  is  now  author- 
ized. 

Section  105  of  the  act  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  assist  persons  re- 


trained under  the  act  to  obtain  bonding 
where  necessary  to  find  Jobs.  As  in  the 
relocation  experiment,  this  is  a  hopeful 
imdertaklng,  and  it  may,  in  the  future, 
be  shown  that  it  should  be  continued  on 
a  permanent  basis.  As  of  now,  however, 
we  ask  only  that  it  be  continued  on  a 
limited  experimental  basis  for  1  more 
year. 

Section  3  of  our  bill  deals  primarily 
with  the  selection  and  referral  of  work- 
ers to  training  under  the  act.  Section  3 
(a)  establishes  a  new  program  of  train- 
ing to  meet  the  employment  problems  of 
older  workers.  The  evidence  on  which 
this  provision  is  based  goes  beyond  the 
testimony  in  the  pages  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings  on  this  legislation  alone. 
Last  year,  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] conducted  several  days  of  hearings 
on  the  employment  problems  of  the  old- 
er worker.  Two  volumes  of  testimony 
taken  at  that  time  have  been  printed 
and  are  available  for  Members.  During 
those  hearings,  a  number  of  witnesses 
explained  the  great  many  problems 
which  face  the  worker  who  is  too  young 
to  retire  and  too  old  to  find  a  new  Job. 
These  problems,  and  the  solutions  to 
them  are  too  varied  to  discuss  at  length 
here.  But  a  lack  of  skills  is  one  of  these 
problems,  and  retraining  is  certainly  one 
of  the  answers.  As  the  committee  report 
says,  this  Is  no  panacea.  This  simple 
provision  will  not  eliminate  arbitrary 
and  wasteful  Job  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  age.  But  it  most  certainly 
will  help  In  one  area.  The  older  work- 
er— the  worker  in  his  forties  or  fifties — 
has  many  productive  years  ahead  of  him. 
For  him  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  la- 
bor force  because  prospective  employers 
think  he  cannot  learn  new  skills  is  a 
serious  misuse  of  our  brainpower,  energy, 
and  Ingenuity.  The  older  worker  can  be 
retrained  where  he  needs  it,  and  this 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  get 
about  it. 

Section  3(b)  adds  three  additional 
subsections  to  section  202  of  the  act — 
the  section  governing  referral  to  train- 
ing. Two  stem  from  a  bill,  H.R.  14671. 
originally  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Burton]  .  The  first 
of  these  makes  a  minor  but  important 
addition  to  the  present  authority  to  re- 
fer persons  to  training  for  the  attain- 
ment of  basic  education.  This  was  added 
to  the  act  In  1963,  after  It  had  become 
obvious  that  a  great  many  potential 
trainees  needed  to  develop  simple  skills 
In  arithmetic  and  reading  and  writing 
In  order  to  perform  on  the  Job,  or  even 
In  order  to  benefit  from  the  skills  train- 
ing itself.  In  recent  years  some  rather 
remarkable  work  has  been  done  at  How- 
ard University  and  elsewhere,  in  the 
area  of  communications  and  linquistics 
which  tends  to  show  that  people,  es- 
pecially but  not  exclusively  in  ethnic  mi- 
nority groups,  find  difiBculty  in  commu- 
nicating with  prospective  employers  and 
with  the  general  public,  not  because  of 
ignorance  or  Illiteracy,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  are  raised  to  speak  a  distinct 
dialect  from  that  spoken  in  the  labor 
market  as  a  whole.  The  same  research 
has  shown  that  this  problem  can  be 
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solved,  once  It  la  recognized.  The 
amendment  which  will  be  designated  as 
section  202(J)  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  refer  trainees  to  courses  which  will 
enable  them  to  develop  communications 
skills  and  other  techniques  necessary  to 
secure,  keep,  and  adequately  perform  In 
a  Job,  as  well  as  for  basic  education  of  a 
more  orthodox  kind. 

This  bill  adds  a  new  subsection — also 
in  Mr.  Bttrton's  original  bill — (k)  au- 
thorizing the  furnishing  of  medical  ex- 
aminations, treatment,  and  prosthesis  for 
persons  selected  or  otherwise  eligible  for 
training.  The  problem  here  has  been 
that  a  number  of  prospective  trainees 
have  either  been  unable  to  enter  training 
or  unable  to  benefit  from  it  because  of 
minor  physical  defects,  easily  curable, 
but  which  are  beyond  the  sometimes  very 
limited  financial  resources  of  unemployed 
potential  trainees.  A  trainee  might  need 
an  inexpensive  pair  of  glasses,  a  hearing 
aid,  or  simply  a  medical  examination  to 
determine  if  he  was  physically  qualified 
to  perform  the  work  for  which  he  is 
about  to  be  trained.  The  benefits  of  the 
amendment  are  limited  to  those  persons 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  exijectec:  to 
pay  for  such  services  themselves,  and 
where  the  services  are  not  available  free 
from  other  commimity  agencies.  The 
amendment  specifies  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
try  to  furnish  the  services — presimiably 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  or  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program — and, 
failing  this,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
spend  not  more  than  $100  to  provide  such 
services  to  a  given  trainee. 

The  final  paragraph  of  section  3,  taken 
together  with  section  4(c),  makes  what 
I  consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  cru- 
cial amendments  to  the  act.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  is 
not  and  was  never  Intended  to  be  purely 
a  measure  for  providing  skills  training 
to  the  totally  unskilled  and  entirely  im- 
employed.  From  the  very  beginning,  we 
recognized  that  skills  upgrading  was  also 
an  Important  aspect  of  the  program. 
Persons  who  have  some  skills  and  have 
a  job  may  find  themselves  able  to  benefit 
from  further  training  in  higher  5kills. 
so  that  they  may  move  up  the  Job  ladder, 
leaving  their  jobs  open  for  persons  who 
can  be  trained  for  them,  but  who  might 
not,  without  such  backgroimd,  be  train- 
able for  the  higher  level  occupations. 

Upgrading  is  beneficial  to  the  em- 
ployee, of  course,  but  it  can  also  be  of 
real  benefit  to  his  employer,  and  to  in- 
dustry and  the  public  at  large.  It  can 
be,  in  many  caseq.  a  very  economical  way 
of  improving  the  Job  prospects  of  two 
people  at  once — the  upgraded  worker 
and  the  unskilled  applicant  who  can 
move  into  his  job  when  he  moves  up. 

This  year's  amendmfents,  therefore, 
underscore  the  desirability  of  providing 
part-time  training  for  persons,  including 
employed  persons,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  in  areas  of  critical  skill  shortages. 
There  are  industries,  there  are  States 
and  cities,  where  some  skills  are  In  crit- 
ical shortage.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  train  a  totally  unskilled  worker  for 
these  Jobs,  but  It  is  vitally  necessary  to 
train  someone  who  can  perform  them. 


The  second  provision — in  section  4(c) — 
autiuirlzes  a  partial  training  allowance, 
not  to  exceed  $10  per  week,  to  enable 
such  persons  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program.  This  modest  allowance  will 
enable  a  full-time  employee  to  take  such 
training,  to  meet  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion, eating  out,  or  what-have-you,  with- 
out dipping  into  his  existing  earnings. 

Let  me  add  a  personal  note  here.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  legislation  has,  especially  in  recent 
years  become  more  and  more  a  source  of 
real  bipartisan  pride  and  cooperation. 
The  provision  I  have  just  described  meets 
with  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  should 
mention  that  it  originated  in  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Quix],  who  has  been  most 
helpful  in  the  consideration  of  this  and 
previous  amendments  to  the  act.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  point  the  finger 
of  credit  to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
where,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  so  amply 
merited. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  makes  alterations 
in  the  training  allowance  provisions  of 
the  act.  primarily  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  inflexible  provisions  which  have 
caused  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be 
unintended  hardships  facing  some  train- 
ees. Ostensibly,  these  provisions  could 
slightly  raise  the  cost  of  the  program. 
But,  I  recall  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  figiires  I  have  read  earlier, 
to  the  effect  that  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  training  pays  for  itself 
in  increased  tax  revenues.  Additional 
training,  made  possible  by  more  flexible 
training  allowances,  by  the  same  reason- 
ing will  continue  to  pay  for  itself,  and  to 
return  its  cost  over  and  over  again  to  the 
Treasury. 

Section  4(a)  (1)  reduces  the  present 
requirement  for  prior  attachment  to  the 
work  force  from  2  years  to  1.  There  is 
a  good  reason  for  requiring  such  attach- 
ment for  eligibility  for  a  training  allow- 
ance. The  act  is  primarily  designed  to 
provide  for  the  retraining  of  mature 
workers,  not  to  supplant  or  even  supple- 
ment regoilar  vocational  education  at  the 
high  school  level.  But  1  year's  attach- 
ment to  the  work  force  meets  this  re- 
quirement amply.  We  have  amended  the 
act  accordingly. 

The  act  now  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  pay  a  training  allowance  to  a 
youth  of  17  years  or  older  who  has 
dropped  out  of  school  only  after  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  get  the  young 
person  back  into  school,  and  proven  un- 
availing, and  a  year  has  elapsed  since  he 
left  school.  The  reason  for  this  pro- 
vision still  enjoys  the  backing  of  your 
committee.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
act  is  not  supposed  to  compete  with  or 
supplant  the  orthodox  vocational  educa- 
tion institutions  of  which  we  are  so 
rightly  proud  in  this  country.  A  high 
school  dropout  should  have  the  benefit 
of  every  means  at  the  community's  dis- 
posal to  persuade  him  to  return  to  school, 
where  he  can  get  the  kind  of  an  educa- 
tion that  can  open  up  all  kinds  of  new 
horizons  for  him.  Only  where  this  Is 
manifestly  impossible — only  where  it  Just 
is  not  in  the  cards  for  the  young  person 


to  reenter  the  school  situation  with 
profit  to  himself — should  he  be  encour- 
aged to  enter  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  training  instead.  This 
requirement  remadns  in  the  present  bill, 
with  the  enthusiastic  blessing  of  the 
committee.  But  the  present  act  also  re- 
quires that  the  young  man  remain  out  of 
school  for  an  entire  year  before  he  can 
enter  a  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program.  This  bill  re- 
moves  the  word  "and"  and  substitutes 
the  word  "or"  before  this  requirement. 

In  the  committee's  Judgment,  if  it 
becomes  obvious  that  counseling,  guid- 
ance, persuasion  and  all  the  other  means 
available  are  not  going  to  get  a  yoimg 
man  back  into  the  classroom  to  learn,  we 
are  defeating  the  purpose  of  the  entire 
provision  by  making  him  take  a  year's 
"training"  in  the  skills  of  the  streets  and 
back  alleys  before  he  can  enter  Into  more 
constructive  training.  There  are  some 
young  people  who  simply  cannot  benefit 
from  a  clfissroom  environment.  This 
may  be  imfortunate.  This  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  conventional  wisdom  of  the 
society.  But  he  should  be  helped,  not 
punished.  We  are  all  better  off  if  such 
young  people  can  be  given  occupational 
training  as  soon  as  it  becomes  obvious 
that  this  Is  the  only  useful  road,  than  if 
they  are  made  to  wait  on  the  doorstep 
for  a  year. 

Section  4(a)  (3)  authorizes  young  per- 
sons who  have  completed  a  program  un- 
der the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
to  enter  immediately  into  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  training 
without  suffering  a  major  loss  of  income 
by  so  doing.  This  subsection,  incidental- 
ly, is  Identical  to  language  in  HJl.  15111, 
the  poverty  bill  which  has  been  reported 
to  the  House. 

Section  4(b)  seeks  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem that  exists  because  of  the  act's  pres- 
ent ban  on  training  allowances  for  a 
person  who  Is  enrolled  in  a  second  course 
immediately  after  completing  one.  It 
does  so  by  allowing  the  Secretary  to  pay 
an  allowance  in  such  cases  where  he  be- 
lieves there  is  good  cause  to  do  so.  This 
is  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  designed 
to  meet  those  situations  where  a  man 
drops  out  of  a  course  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control,  or  where  he  completes  one 
and  finds  that  because  of  economic  shifts 
in  his  community  the  course  has  not  in 
fact  prepared  him  for  employment.  In 
such  cases,  your  committee  did  not  feel 
the  trainee  shoiild  have  to  wait  an  entire 
year  before  being  eligible  for  a  training 
allowance. 

Section  4(c)  adds  three  new  subsec- 
tions to  section  203  of  the  act.  The  fii'st, 
which  originated  as  H.R.  14737,  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pow- 
ell], shall  be  designated  section  203(j), 
allowing  the  Secretary  to  make  advance 
payments  of  training  allowances  to 
trainees  who  cannot  otherwise  enter 
training  because  of  immediate  and 
pressing  financial  need.  Section  203  <k) . 
I  have  ah-eady  discussed.  It  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  amendment  allowing 
part-time  training.  Section  203(1), 
which  originated  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ILutlxyJ,  is  an  at- 
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tempt  to  solve  a  very 
lem  affecting  persons!  on  public  assist- 
ance who  are  referred}  to  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  training. 
As  the  law  now  retul^,  the  income  that 
such  persons  receive  mtist  be  subtracted 
from  their  income  under  public  assist- 
ance, leaving  no  immeldiate  financial  in- 
centive for  the  recipient  to  enter  training. 
But  what  is  worse  is  that  the  administra- 
tive arrangements  between  the  two  very 
different  programs  can  become  very 
complicated,  and  very  bureaucratic,  and 
it  occasionally  happens  that  either  the 
public  assistance  people  do  not  find  out  a 
trainee  is  receiving  a  training  allow- 
ance— and  he  gets  botb — or  they  do  not 
find  out  that  he  has  cqyipleted  his  train- 
ing— and  he  gets  neither.  In  order  to 
simplify  the  entire  fatter,  and  after 
consultation  with  thies  Social  Security 
Administration  of  HEtV,  your  committee 
has  amended  this  bill  to  allow  persons 
who — or  whose  families — are  public  as- 
sistance beneficiaries  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  to  receive  an  incentive  pay- 
ment of  no  more  than  $20  per  week  in 
lieu  of  a  training  allowance.  This  in- 
centive payment  shallj  hot  be  considered 
as  income  for  purpose$i  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  need  |  not,  therefore,  be 
subtracted  from  public  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

Section  5(a)  of  th^  bill  rewrites  the 
last  sentence  of  sectiUi  231  of  the  act, 
and  deals  primarily  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Se^l^tary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfire  and  the  State 
vocational  education^  agencies.  This 
amendment  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
reemphasls  of  a  previous  decision  of  the 
Congress  than  an  amendment.  In  the 
basic  act,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  di- 
rected to  make  the  actual  arrangement 
for  training  with  the  States.  It  is  visual- 
ized that  the  States,  through  their  edu- 
cational agencies  will  set  up  training 
courses,  but  that  ttie  Secretary  can. 
where  necessary  or  dei^rable,  make  con- 
tracts directly  with  bther  agencies  or 
organizations  for  the  iirovision  of  such 
training. 

The  existing  law,  ip  the  committee's 
opinion,  has  in  somej  cases  been  inter- 
preted with  excessive  rigidity  and  strict- 
ness by  both  State  agencies  and  the  Oen- 
eral  Accoimting  OfQck  While  there  is 
a  preference,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for 
working  directly  through  State  public 
education  agencies,  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  the  privatte  training  institu- 
tions, and  of  private  ponproflt  agencies, 
should  not  be  ignored.  There  is  so  much 
to  do  in  this  area  thaJt  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  bureaucratn  jealousies  slow 
down  the  provision  of  training.  In  order 
to  reemphaslze  our  feeling  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  committee  has  amended  section 
231.  For  the  first  tirte,  we  have  spelled 
out  the  preference  thlit  is  meant  to  be 
accorded  to  the  public  agencies.  But 
we  have  also  directed  that  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  may  make  contracts  for  the  pro- 
viding of  training  with  public  or  private 
training  or  educational  institutions  or 
agencies  whenever  it  will  speed  up  the 
provision  of  training,  6r  permit  the  train 
ing  to  be  given  mor^  economically,  or 
more  effectively. 
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The  intent  of  your  committee  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  whatever  fiexibility  he 
needs  to  get  on  with  the  job,  and  to  get 
people  into  training.  Your  committee  is 
not  Interested  in  taking  sides  in  the  com- 
petition between  public  vocational  edu- 
cation agencies  and  private  training 
schools.  This  competition,  to  the  extent 
that  it  makes  both  perform  better,  is  a 
good  thing.  But  neither  type  of  Institu- 
tion has  any  area  carved  out  for  it  in  this 
act.  Neither  has  any  area  of  fenced-in 
range,  which  they  can  develop  at  their 
leisure  because  their  competitor  cannot 
get  into  it.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee,  and,  I  trust, 
of  the  House  and  of  the  entire  Congress. 
On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  ask  that  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  this  program  take 
special  note  of  this  part  of  these  remarks. 
Our  subcommittee  intends  to  carry  out  a 
continuing  review  of  this  program,  and 
the  interpretation  of  this  section  shall  be 
central  to  our  review. 

Section  5(b)  of  the  bill  is  here  because 
we  are  keeping  a  promise  that  was  made 
to  this  House  in  1965,  when  this  bill  was 
amended.  When  the  act  was  originally 
passed,  in  1962,  it  provided  for  100  per- 
cent Federal  financing  through  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  Federal-State  cost  sharing 
thereafter.  In  1963,  and  again  in  1965. 
the  100  percent  Federal  financing  was 
extended.  In  1965,  firm  commitments 
were  given  that  the  States  would  begin  to 
finance  their  share  of  this  program  after 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966. 

That  promise,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
kept. 

The  States  are  now  sharing  the  costs. 
No  serious  recommendation  was  made 
to  the  committee  that  the  cost-sharing 
date  be  further  delayed,  with  one  very 
minor  exception  which  is  embodied  in 
section  5(b)  of  the  bill.  This  relates  to 
the  training  cost  increment  of  certain 
experimental  and  development  programs 
carried  on  under  title  I.  Hitherto,  these 
programs  have  been  carried  on  without 
objection  by  many  of  the  States  because 
the  States  were  not  contributing  to  tliem. 
Under  the  act's  terminal  date  for  100  per- 
cent Federal  financing,  however,  the 
States  would  have  to  bear  10  percent  of 
the  training  cost  increment  of  evei-y 
project  in  a  State,  even  if  they  were  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  projects. 
This  would  give  the  individual  States  an 
effective  veto  power  over  E.  Si  D.  projects 
wliich  might  well  have  a  major  national 
impact,  but  which  a  State  might  imder- 
standably  balk  at  helping,  even  In  a 
minor  way,  to  finance.  The  training 
costs  of  such  projects,  therefore,  has 
Ijeen  exempted  from  the  otherwise  all- 
inclusive  provision  that,  beginning  In 
this  fiscal  year,  the  States  must  contrib- 
ute 10  percent  of  the  training  costs  of  all 
Manpower  Development  and  Trsdnlng 
Act  projects  within  their  respective 
borders. 

Section  6,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  only  ma- 
jor addition  to  the  act  embodied  in  this 
year's  amendments.  Originating  in  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Bennett],  it  adds  a  new  part  D 
to  title  n,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 


Labor  to  conduct  an  experimental  pro- 
gram ending  June  30,  1969,  of  trainhig 
for  persons  in  correctional  institutions. 
None  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  tills  year  have  brought  forth  more 
comment,  or  more  interest.  Prison  oflS- 
cials  from  States  all  over  the  country 
have  testified  or  written  to  the  subcom- 
mittee in  support  of  this  proposal.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  with  respect  to  the 
magnificent  results  that  pilot  projects 
at  Federal  institutions  at  Lorton  and 
Riker's  Island  have  shown.  This  amend- 
ment can  be  of  major  importance  in  re- 
ducing recidivism  and  in  offering  new 
hope  to  the  men  in  correctional  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  taxpayer  whose  burden 
In  maintaining  such  institutions  can  be 
materially  reduced  as  irmiates  are  en- 
couraged and  equipped  to  lead  produc- 
tive working  lives  upon  their  release. 

Two  problems  were  faced  by  the  com- 
mittee in  considering  ttiis  legislation,  and 
the  committee's  report  deals  directly 
with  them.  The  pertinent  paragraplis 
read  as  follows: 

.  .  .  the  committee  feels  that  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  Insvire  that  such  training 
does  not  resTilt  In  any  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  In  competition  with  free 
labor.  Tour  committee  removed  the  phrase 
"on-the-job  training"  from  this  proposal  be- 
cause we  were  not  prepared  to  see  MDTA 
finance  day  labor  by  prison  Inmates  In  com- 
petition with  free  labor. 

Suggestions  for  special  programs  for  pa- 
rolees and  probationers  were  not  adopted 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  now  which 
prevents  the  Secretary  from  referring  a  pa- 
rolee or  probationer  to  training.  The  bond- 
ing provisions  of  section  105  of  the  act  which 
this  blU  extends  for  an  additional  year  are 
designed,  In  part,  to  assist  such  persons. 
Your  committee  has  also  taken  note  of  the 
phenomenon  In  which  paroled  prisoners  have 
been  helped  to  secxire  employment  only  to 
find  that  the  employer  uses  his  relationship 
with  the  parolee  and  with  the  parole  officer 
to  prevent  legitimate  union  organizational 
activity.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  urged  by 
the  committee  to  make  full  use  of  this 
amendment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
great  care  that  such  abuses  as  those  men- 
tioned above  are  not  carried  out  under  the 
protective  umbrella  of  MDTA. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  alters  the  appor- 
tionment formula  in  the  act.  making  it 
applicable  only  to  the  first  80  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  imder  title  n. 
The  remaining  20  percent  of  the  total 
appropriated  is  reserved  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  apply 
as  they  see  fit  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  title.  It  is  the  committee's  inten- 
tion that  such  funds  should  be  used  pri- 
marily to  set  up  training  programs  in 
States  where  there  exist  substantial  and 
critical  skills  shortages,  but  where  the 
basic  apportionment  formula  does  not 
adequately  cover  the  situation.  The  ex- 
isting formula — and  it  Is  a  good  one — 
concentrates  the  funds  largely  in  areas 
where  there  is  substantial  imemploy- 
ment.  And,  indeed,  this  Is  where  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  money  should  go.  But 
this  act  is  not  a  relief  measure.  It  Is 
not  strictly  a  grant-in-aid  measure  of 
the  traditional  kind.   It  is  meant  to  help 
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the  Nation  meet  both  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  problems  of  skill  shortages. 
The  reservation  of  this  20  percent  of  the 
funds,  with  the  understanding  set  forth 
in  these  remarks  suid  in  the  committee 
report,  should  help  substantially  in  this 
area  of  concern. 

Finally,  section  8  of  the  bill  repeals  the 
requirement  for  an  annual  report  on  this 
act  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  largely 
because  the  Labor  Department  also  par- 
■  ticipates  in  a  major  way  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Presidenfj  annual  manpower 
report,  and  the  Department  report  would 
be  necessarily  somewhat  repetitive.  The 
requirement  that  the  Depwirtment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  make  an 
aimiial  report  to  the  Congress  on  this  act 
has  been  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  outlined  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  us.  I  think 
they  are,  in  every  case,  reasonable  and 
needed  amendments  to  this  vital  and 
highly  useful  act.  But,  with  the  permis-, 
slon  of  the  chairman  of  my  subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  Holland]  ,  I  wish  to  make  a  fur- 
ther commitment  to  this  House,  on  behalf 
of  the  subcommittee.  We  are  concerned 
over  the  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  related  programs.  Including 
the  war  on  poverty  and  others.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Congress,  it  is  the 
Intention  of  the  present  members  of  the 
subcommittee  to  embark  upon  a  thor- 
ough, detailed,  professional  study  of  the 
manpower  training  and  work  experience 
programs  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  to  eliminating  du- 
plication, Increasing  efficiency  and  de- 
veloping an  overall  policy  in  this  vital 
area.  In  this  study,  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  present  bill,  we  look  forward 
to  working  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  the  minority  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  Is  our  hope  that  at  some 
point  in  the  next  Congress,  we  may  be 
able  to  present  to  the  House  a  series  of 
basic  amendments  to  tlie  legislation  in 
question,  if  basic  amendments  are  in  fact 
required;  recommendations  for  adminis- 
trative rearrangements,  if  they  are  in 
fact  needed;  and  a  broad,  overall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  manpower  policy  for 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  having  had  the 
opportimity  to  work  on  this  important 
legislation  under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
good  friend  and  wise  counselor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
LAin>] .  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  can  be  said,  if  any  bill  can 
be  said  to  be  so.  "Elmer  Holland's  baby." 
This  year's  amendments,  like  those  of 
previous  years,  bear  his  name,  and  his 
stamp.  He  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  our  subcommittee  where  we  were 
able,  with  speed  and  without  wasted  mo- 
tion, to  give  careful  consideration  to  a 
host  of  proposals,  sort  out  the  good  ones 
from  the  bad  and  come  up  with  a  biU 
which,  once  again,  enjoys  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Holland's 
subcommittee,  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and,  I  hope,  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  House. 


Mr.  QXnE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Crahisr] 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
having  supported  the  Initial  act,  and 
having  a  particular  Interest  in  one  phase 
of  this  bill;  namely,  the  section  provid- 
ing for  training  of  persons  over  45. 

It  is  apparent  that  persons  over  45  are 
constantly  being  discriminated  against 
in  making  job  applications.  It  is  further 
obvious  that  this  discrimination  is  par- 
ticipated in  most  blatantly  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  its  hiring  practices. 

It  is  futile  to  send  an  applicant  for  a 
civil  service  job  to  a  Government  agency 
whose  age  exceeds  45.  I  have  tried  on 
many  occasions.  Invariably  such  a  per- 
son is  met  with  a  flat  "no"  or  some  lame 
excuse  for  nonhiring. 

I  applaud  this  step  in  this  bill  of  di- 
recting the  Secretary  so  far  as  man- 
power development  training  is  concerned 
to  formulate  a  program  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial employment  needs  of  workers  45 
years  of  age  or  more.  However,  as  the 
report  on  page  3  indicates,  hearings  In 
1955  before  which  I  testified  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Problems  of  Older  Workers 
on  August  31,  1965,  showed  that  this  Is 
just  a  first  step. 

The  report  on  page  3  states: 

ThU  U  only  a  first  step,  and  while  It  U 
true  that  a  long  Journey  begins  with  the  first 
step.  It  Is  also  true  that  it  does  not  end  there. 
Suggestions  for  Insuring  vested  pension 
rights,  providing  for  pension  portability,  and 
for  barring  age  discrimination  all  call  for 
careful  study. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  get  on  with 
these  studies  so  that  the  90th  Congress 
can  act  on  some  of  these  proposals,  in 
particular,  my  bill  H.R.  6640,  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  prohibit  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  age. 

A  first  step  should  be  an  administra- 
tive order  by  the  President  that  no  dis- 
crimination against  persons  because  of 
age  should  be  permitted  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment practices.  Otherwise,  what  we 
do  here  today  is  a  farce.  We,  in  effect, 
are  stating  that  private  enterprise  should 
not  discriminate  but  that  it  is  all  right 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  do  it.  I  call 
upon  the  President  to  follow  up  this  bill's 
obvious  sound  objective  by  implementing 
a  nondiscrimination  because  of  age  pol- 
icy in  Government  hiring  policies.  Let 
us  be  candid  in  our  approach — what  is 
good  policy  for  private  enterprise  and  for 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  is  good 
pohcy  for  the  Federal  Government  Itself. 

I  represent  an  area  housing  many 
retirees— St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — so  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  witness  firsthand 
the  serious  effects  of  employment  dis- 
crimination based  on  age.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem of  the  most  serious  magnitude  and 
one  I  have  attempted  to  alert  the  Con- 
gress to  for  many  years. 

For  example,  I  have  long  fought  for 
legislation  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bureau  of  Senior  Citizens 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Thus,  enactment 
of  the  Senior  Citizens  Act  of  1965  which 


establishes  such  a  bureau  or  administra- 
tion is  a  measure  I  greeted  with  applause 
and  one  which  I  believe  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  am  convinced  that  investigation  by 
this  new  administration  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  will  disclose  that 
closely  related  to  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal problems  accompanying  growing  old 
is  the  problem  of  unemployment  which 
results  in  forced  idleness  and  insecurity. 

An  authority  in  the  field  of  geriatrics. 
Dr.  Edward  F.  Bortz,  has  said: 

Older  citizens  who  are  actively  employed 
will  be  more  healthy  and  better  adjusted  and 
consequently  a  less  likely  drain  on  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury.  Instead  of  being  consumers, 
they  wiU  be  producers  and  taxpayers.  They 
wUl  take  pride  In  being  self-supporting  and 
In  being  able  to  provide  for  their  own  needs. 
It  can  be  predicted  that  healthy  and  alert 
senior  citizens,  well  utilized  by  the  com- 
munity, will  make  far  fewer  demands  for 
medical  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  therapy  Dr.  Bortz 
recommends  is  too  often  frustrated  by 
hiring  practices  which  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  older  Americans  to  keep  actively 
employed.  In  short,  older  Americans  are 
discriminated  against  in  the  arena  of 
employment. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  Introduced 
and  call  attention  to  my  bill.  H.R.  6640, 
which  amends  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  so  as  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  tige  and  on 
which  I  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Problems  of  Older  Workers  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
August  31, 1965. 

I  introduced  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  in  my  judgment  and 
in  the  judgment  of  many  experts  in  the 
field  of  geriatrics,  the  reasons  for  such 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  are 
inherently  defective. 

I  am  sure  this  House  recognizes  that 
the  problem  of  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age,  so  far  as  employment  prac- 
tices are  concerned,  is  manifold. 

First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  Indi- 
vidual over  65  years  of  age  who  cannot 
afford  to  retire  but  cannot  find  employ- 
ment because  of  his  age. 

Second,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the 
individual  between  the  ages  of  45  and  65 
who,  due  to  any  number  of  factors,  must 
seek  new  employment  but  finds  such  new 
employment  imavallable  because  of  his 
age. 

This  category  is  directly  related  to  the 
first  I  mentioned  for  when  a  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  45  and  65  has  difficulty 
finding  suitable  employment,  he  finds  it 
equally  difficult  to  financially  prepare  for 
his  retirement  years.  Thus,  upon  reach- 
ing the  age  of  65,  he  must  continue  active 
employment.  By  this  time,  of  course,  liis 
age  compounds  his  problems. 

There  is  a  third  category  of  senior 
citizen  who,  despite  his  advanced  years, 
desires  and  is  fully  capable  of  continu- 
ing active  employment.  This  Individual 
still  has  much  to  offer  society  but  because 
of  his  age,  cannot  find  employment. 

An  examination  of  the  reasons  why 
older  persons  are  discriminated  against 
by  prospective  employers  discloses  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  fallacies  which  I  be- 
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lieve  are  well  worth  ^)cploring  at  this 
time. 

In  1960,  the  Institutel  { 
lations  of  the  University  of  California 
made  a  study  of  the  emplojonent  prob- 
lems of  older  workers.  In  discussing  hir- 
ing practices,  the  following  observations 
standout:  i 

First.  The  study  reMeals  that  while 
"older  people  are  slower  at  organizing  in- 
coming data  and  acting  on  it  in  terms  of 
new  tasks,"  nevertheli 
generally  tend  to  str 
speed." 

Thus,  In  jobs  where  | 
Important  than  speed,  (ilder  persons  have 
proven  themselves  most  capable. 

Second.  Illness,  Indiistrlal  accidents, 
and  absentee  rates  are  frequently  cited  as 
factors  in  not  hiring  oltler  persons.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  older  workers 
have  fewer  accldentsi  although  when 
they  do  have  an  accidqnt,  their  recovery 
periods  are  longer.  The  net  result,  ac- 
cording to  this  study,  1$  that  the  overall 
absenteeism  rate  falls  cteadlly  up  to  age 
60,  rises  slightly  thereafter,  but  never- 
theless employees  between  65  and  75  are 
absent  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  those 
less  than  30  years  of  aige. 

Third.  Industrial  welfare  policies  are 
also  cited  as  a  factor  l^ployers  cite  as 
being  against  older  persons,  the  claim 
being  that  the  cost  of  health  and  welfare 
plans  is  higher  for  an  older  work  force. 
This  study  brings  out  the  fact  that  this 
depends  on  the  terms  ajid  coverage  of  the 
plans.  For  example,  while  the  incidence 
of  long  illnesses  and  [hospitalization  is 
greater  for  an  older  employee,  maternity 
care  for  employees  and  dependents  is 
costlier  with  a  younger  m)up. 

The  report  concludes  that  while  the 
cost  of  group  life,  hospital,  and  medical- 
surgical  benefits  is  generally  higher  for 
older  employees,  "the  difference  is  very 
minor  when  viewed  In  light  of  aggregate 
employment  costs." 

Fourth.  Some  employers  have  consid- 
ered It  uneconomical  to  train  middle- 
aged  applicants  who  have  only  15  to  20 
years  remaining  before  retirement  age. 
The  study  reveals  that  offsetting  this  is 
the  high  turnover  rate  among  the  young- 
er workers.    ItconcIucMs: 

If  a  company  should  We  and  train  100 
workers  at  the  age  of  20!  and  another  hun- 
dred at  the  age  of  46.  tojtai  years  of  service 
might  well  be  greater  for{  the  latter  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cited  these  examples  of 
employer  misconceptloijs  concerning  old- 
er workers  to  dramatize  the  belief  I  hold 
that  this  Is  not  a  closed  area  where  edu- 
cation and  further  study  would  be  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ^Iso  support  HH. 
10634,  introduced  by  |;he  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  subcotmnittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsyliania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land], which  provides  for  a  National 
Commission  on  Older  Workers.  A  com- 
prehensive study  by  such  a  commission 
will,  I  £un  convinced,  prove  Invaluable  In 
developing  programs  to  deal  with  the  In- 
creasingly serious  problem  of  discrimi- 
nation against  older  wdrkers. 

It  is  my  objective  to  icsure  senior  citi- 
zens an  equal  opportiuvty  with  others  to 
engage  in  gainful  emplownent  which  they 
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are  physically  and  mentally  able  to  per- 
form and  to  enable  senior  citizens  to 
achieve  a  retirement  income  sufficient  for 
healthful  living  on  a  resisonable  standard 
and  for  participation  in  community  life 
as  happy,  self-respecting  citizens. 

Passage  of  my  bill  outlawing  discrimi- 
nation in  emplosonent  because  of  age  will 
be  a  giant  stride  in  obtaining  these  goals. 
For  a  permanent  and  lasting  solution  to 
this  ever-increasing  problem,  the  chair- 
man's bill  providing  for  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Older  Workers  will  be  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Ayres]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation,  because  I  feel 
that  it  strengthens  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  in  several 
essential  respects.  One  significant 
omission  in  the  existing  law  is  the  lack 
of  any  training  program  for  older  work- 
ers. The  bill  we  are  considering  corrects 
this  omission. 

I  wish  tc  commend  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  excellent  work 
they  have  done  in  developing  this  pro- 
posal. I  wish  particularly  to  commend 
the  efforts  of  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qttie], 
who  played  an  Important  role  in  produc- 
ing the  measure.  I  hope  the  House  will 
give  its  overwhelming  approval  to  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
when  this  bill  was  first  reported  from  our 
committee  and  enacted  into  law,  I  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  bill,  I  helped  In 
its  development,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  our  committee  took  expeditious  ac- 
tion In  perfecting  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  will  long  be  supported  by  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Also,  as  was  stated  earlier,  there  have 
been  some  mistakes.  There  have  been 
some  defects  which  must  be  corrected. 
We  have  In  this  bill  made  some  of  these 
changes  and  amendments  to  the  act  that 
are  required  both  for  correction  of  mis- 
takes and  for  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  the  program. 

I  believe  the  changes  are  well  drawn. 
The  Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  gave 
complete  and  wholehearted  support  to 
this  legislation.  There  is  no  controversy 
in  cormection  with  It.  Rather  than  take 
any  more  of  the  time  of  the  House,  I  will 
just  say  that  we  will  give  wholehearted 
and  complete  support  to  It.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  development  of  further  stud- 
ies of  manpower  training  in  order  that 
we  can  reach  all  of  the  people  who  have 
the  capability  but  not  the  skills  to  hold 
down  the  Job  which  everyone  needs  In 
order  to  have  an  adequate  income. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PultonI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  favor  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966  as  good  advances  in  a  good 
program.  I  have  voted  for  the  original 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  and  the  ainendments  in 
1963  and  1965.  This  act  is  necessary 
to  adjust  people  to  the  new  challenges  of 
our  scientific  advances  which  suddenly 
make  useless  hard-learned  skills  and 
experience,  of  whole  groups  of  our 
workers.  We  In  Congress  must  provide 
further  advances  of  this  manpower 
training  program. 

I  favor  particularly  the  amendment 
directing  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  prepare  programs  to  meet  the  special 
employment  needs  of  workers  45  years 
of  age  and  older.  Our  U.S.  society  and 
our  U.S.  economy  must  prepare  these 
workers  by  education  and  training  for 
continued  productive  employment,  gain- 
ful to  them  and  their  families,  and  to 
U.S.  progress  and  U.S.  industry  as  well. 

It  is  clear  that  these  workers  45  years 
of  age  and  older  are  substantial,  expe- 
rienced, and  productive.  They  are  not 
too  old  to  work,  they  are  clearly  too 
young  to  retire  or  face  forced  retirement, 
without  productive  use  of  their  capabili- 
ties, experience,  and  judgment. 

This  legislation  is  a  strong  step  In  the 
direction  of  constructive  action  to  meet 
technological  imemplojmient  In  our 
changing  U.S.  economy.  I  favor  quick 
passage.  

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  who  has  worked  very  hard 
and  cooperatively  on  this  legislation,  on 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Powtell]  yielded  his  re- 
maining time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  and  that  he 
therefore  carmot  yield  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  consumed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  yielded  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
when  that  is  done  on  either  side,  when 
a  Member  does  not  consume  the  remain- 
der of  the  time,  control  of  the  remaining 
time  reverts  to  the  Member  who  has 
charge  of  the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS,  When  the  Member  in 
charge  of  time  yields  the  remainder  of 
his  time  to  another  Member,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  not  know  how  he  would  then 
be  able  to  yield  time  to  any  other  Mem- 
ber. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  rule 
that  when  the  gentleman  in  control  of 
time  yields  the  remainder  of  his  time  to 
another  Member,  and  the  other  Member 
does  not  use  up  all  the  time,  then  the 
remainder  of  the  time  comes  back  under 
the  control  of  the  Member  who  orig- 
inally had  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

How  may  a  Member  yield  the  remain- 
der of  his  time  and  still  control  that 
time? 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  that  Is  not  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  but  the  Chair 
will  assume.  Just  making  an  observation, 
that  every  Member  in  the  House  is  aware 
that  happens,  and  has  happened  fre- 
quently. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Would  that  be 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House? 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  sees  no 
violation  of  the  rules  under  those  clr- 
eumstances.  but  a  protection  of  the 
right  for  full  debate. 
'  How  much  time  does  the  gentleman 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Itr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  gentleman  may  con- 
smne. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  I  are  on  very 
personal  terms,  so  he  did  not  mean  any- 
thing, I  am  sure. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the 
members  of  our  committee  in  supporting 
this  legislation 

I  wish  to  take  this  time  particularly 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  coUeainies 
In  this  House  who  has  devoted  his  lime 
to  this  legislation  far  beyond  the  call 
of  ordinary  legislative  duties. 

In  1968,  after  the  election  in  November. 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania   [Mr. 
HoLLANs],   who  had  served  for  many 
years  In  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field  of  labor  leglslatioh.  particularly 
In  the  area  of  training  and  of  apprentice- 
ship programs,  conceived  the  idea  that 
one  of  the  most  needed  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  at  that  time 
was  legislation  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  an  imtrained  worker  who  was 
let  out  of  a  Job  because  of  automation 
or  other  reasons,  who  was  not  trained 
to  do  anything  but  the  Job  he  had  been 
doing,  who  needed  some  way  to  equip 
himself  for  a  newer  type  of  Job  then 
needed  in  the  United  States,  and  today 
still  needed,  to  so  equip  himself.    It  was 
this  that  caused  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Holland]    to   come 
here  and  spend  his  time  from  November 
until   the   session  opened   in   January, 
with  the  consent  of  and  help  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell  ] , 
whom  he  had  advised  of  his  Intention.' 
who  helped  him  staff  a  small  committee. 
During  that  interim  time  between  the 
election  and  January,  when  the  Congress 
met.  he  prepared  this  legislation  and  bad 
it  ready  for  introduction  In  the  House 
Prom  that  time  to  this  he  has  worked 
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energetically  on  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Pittsburgh  has  al- 
ways been  interested  in  trying  to  make 
it  possible  for  workers  to  have  employ- 
ment regardless  of  age.     I  agree  very 
much  and  agree  in  entirety,  in  fact,  with 
everything  that  was  said  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Chamer]  on  the 
question  of  workers  45  years  of  age  and 
over.    During  this  time  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
had  suffered  a  bad  relapse  a  year  ago 
with  an  old  sickness  which  he  has  now, 
thank  God,  come  out  of.  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan    [Mr.  O'Hara]    took  up 
this  work,  and  he  has  worked  diligently, 
tirelessly,  and  honestly  on  it.    Today  we 
have   before  us   a  piece  of  legislation 
amending  a  very  worthwhile  piece  of 
legislation  which  makes  it  easier  for  un- 
employed workers  who  have  worked  for 
practically  all  of  their  working  years  in 
one   given   Industry   and   then   finding 
themselves   in   a   position   where    their 
training  is  of  no  use  to  them,  it  makes  it 
easier  for  them  now  to  get  training  to 
equip  them  so  that  they  will  not  become 
objects  of  charity. 

To  my  mind,  as  has  been  said  both  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiB],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara],  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  that 
this  Congress  will  deal  with.  I  am  happy 
because  a  small  piece  of  this  bill  incor- 
porates a  bill  which  I  Introduced  in 
which  I  was  trying  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  facilities  of  private  training 
schools  in  the  United  States  to  be  used. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  private 
training  schools  that  have  these  facili- 
ties, and  they  can  be  used  where  public 
vocational  schools  are  not  available. 
Where  the  public  vocational  schools  are 
available,  if  the  private  training  schools 
are  more  useful  at  that  particular  time, 
then  we  will  use  those  facilities.  That  is 
the  section  of  the  bill  that  I  have  been 
interested  in  and  which  is  incorporated 
In  these  changes  made  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  support  to  the  passage  of  H  Jl.  16715, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  I  am  al- 
ways happy  to  follow  the  lead  of  my 
distinguished  and  beloved  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland],  but  in  this 
case,  I  am  doubly  gratified  since  one  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  section  5(a), 
is  based  on  my  own  bill,  HM.  14637.  This 
provision  is  designed  to  simplify  the  pro- 
cedures hivolved  in  enabling  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  utilize  the  expertise  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  vocational  education  struc- 
ture. The  act  has  been  previously 
amended  to  relax  what  had  become 
barriers  against  the  use  of  such  institu- 
tions, but  the  previous  amendments  seem 
to  have  been  interpreted  In  some  quar- 
ters in  a  most  restrictive  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  5(a)  of  this  bill 
should,  when  it  becomes  law,  remove  any 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  utilizing 
qualified  and  available  institutions  out- 
side the  regular  public  vocational  edu- 
cation structure.  This  act,  we  ought  to 
remember,  waa  not  designed  as  an  "aid 


to  vocational  education"  act.     It  was 
designed  and  intended  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  train  people  in  new  skills.    The 
source  of  that  training  ought  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  ought  to  be 
determined  entirely  on  a  basis  of  what 
will    get   the   training    imderway    most 
rapidly  and  provide  the  best  training. 
If  public  vocational  schools  are  able  to 
cooperate  in  a  timely  and  effective  man- 
ner,  they  should  be  used.     If  private 
trade  schools  are,  in  a  given  situation, 
better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trainees  and  of  the  program,  then  they 
should  be  utilized.    The  private  institu- 
tions have  performed  splendidly  so  far. 
and  under  the  terms  of  section  5(a) ,  it  is 
my  hope,   the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  wiU  feel  even 
more  f  cee  to  use  their  resources  wherever 
It  Is  appropriate  and  wherever  it  will  ac- 
complish the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
act— 'to  get  workers  retrained. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  area  of  Texas  we 
have  a  difficult  situation  concerning  an 
excess  of  unemployed  people  and  an  ex- 
cess of  what  we  caU  migrant  labor. 
There  are  areas  where  they  could  pos- 
sibly be  trained,  but  Jobs  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  immediate  area  or  even  in  the 
State.  For  example,  I  have  a  situation 
where  a  canning  company  Is  willing  to 
train  Individuals,  but  of  necessity  they 
would  have  to  be  hired  without  the  State. 
I  want  to  ask  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara],  if  a 
situation  like  this  is  covered  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me  in  order  to  re- 
spond, the  present  act  provides  a  priority 
for  training  for  Job  opportunities  within 
the  local  labor  market.  It  provides  a 
second  priority  for  training  for  Job  op- 
portunities within  the  State.  However, 
the  committee,  when  inserting  this  lan- 
guage in  the  original  legislation,  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  you  could  not  train 
persons  under  this  act  for  a  Job  that 
might  be  outside  of  the  State.  It  simply 
recognized  one  of  the  facts  of  life,  which 
was  that  there  would  naturally  be  a  good 
deal  more  Interest  in  training  people  for 
Jobs  in  the  locality  first  and  in  the  State 
second.  However,  there  is  certainly  no 
prohibition — express,  implied,  or  in- 
tended— against  training  people  for  Jobs 
that  might  be  outside  of  the  State.  It  is 
possible  under  the  original  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  legisla- 
tion and  it  is  possible  today  to  train 
persons  for  Jobs  that  might  be  situated 
outside  of  the  State. 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  answer  very  much,  for 
I  certainly  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
way  to  help  these  people,  and  where  they 
might  find  a  Job,  should  not  be  a  restric- 
tion to  their  receiving  training  in  order 
to  better  themselves.  Agahi,  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Ibfr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  3(a)  of  the  Manpower  Develw- 
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ment  and  Training  Amei  iments  of  1966. 
HR    16715.  incorporate^  the  provisions 
of  HR.  14802.  which  I  introduced  on 
May  2  1966.  to  provide  f^  a  special  pro- 
eram  of  testing.  counseliA^.  selection,  and 
referral  of  persons  45  i^ars  of  age  or 
older  for  occupational  ticalning  and  for 
further  schooUng  designed  to  meet  the 
special  problems  faced  lOF  older  workers 
in  the  labor  market.    This  program  will 
do  two  things  for  older  n^orkers:  first,  it 
will  train  them  to  do  9  Job;  second,  it 
will  train  them  In  how  %0  look  for  a  job. 
The     Manpower     Development     and 
Training  Act  of  1962  provided  training 
for  400.000  persons  in  f700  occupations, 
but  its  programs  are  rtOt  reaching  the 
older  workers.    In  19641  only  about  1  in 
9  trainees  was  over  45l;  in  the  case  of 
Negroes,  1  In  17.    Clearlt».  there  Is  a  need 
for   a  program   tailor**   to   the   older 

"  Only  a  systematic  aW  sustained  at- 
tack led  by  the  Bureau  bf  Older  Workers 
proposed  in  my  bill.  HR.  2062.  will  lead 
to  eventual  solution  of  the  older  worker 
problem.  The  Job  of  such  a  bureau 
would  be  to  sell  employers  on  the  deslra- 
blUty  of  hiring  older  itrorkers;  to  carry 
out  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams; to  develop  new  seniority  and  pen- 
sion systems;  to  strengthen  training  and 
education  programs;  aind  to  extend  the 
do-it-yourself  Job-flnHlng  experiment 
that  was  tried  so  sua^assfully  in  BalU- 

more  last  year.  I        .  .  .^.  ^   .  , 

The  pilot  program  tfljat  I  toltlated  in 
the  Baltimore  area  brought  together  pro- 
spective older  workers  and  experienced 
counselors  in  the  late  afternoons  or  eve- 
nings to  learn  lessons  from  the  problems 
and  experiences  encountered  during  a 
day  of  Job  hunting.  Results  of  the  Job 
clinic  have  been  encoubglng:  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  two  of  every  five  partici- 
pants were  either  hi  a!  Job  or  in  training 
for  a  Job.  Almost  60  percent  of  those 
supplying  follow-up  d<ita  indicated  a  de- 
sire for  training,  suggc«ting  that  the  de- 
mand for  such  tralnirg  far  exceeds  the 
scope  of  existing  programs. 

Although  the  bai;riers  confronting 
older  workers  cannot  be  lowered  com- 
pletely without  a  specialized  bureau  to 
lead  the  attack.  H.R.  16715  would  play  a 
vital  role  In  tapping  the  economic  and 
productivity  potential  of  this  appreciable 
sector  of  the  labor  force.  Through  spe- 
cial Job  counseling  and  training  in  actual 
skills,  section  3(a)  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Amendments  of 
1966  will  make  an  esaemtial  step  forward 
In  the  campaign  to  open  up  available  Jobs 
to  the  available  older  worker. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  enthiisiastlc  support  for 
the  amendments  provided  In  H.R.  16715 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 

There  is  an  ever-Increasing  impor- 
tance attached  to  legislation  in  this  field 
even  during  a  high-employment  economy 
During  periods  of  rising  employment, 
measures  to  improte  the  marketable 
skills  of  our  people  become  even  more 
Important  to  mlnimlae  labor  shortages, 
with  resulting  production  bottlenedcs 
and  infiationary  pre^ures,  and  to  enable 
State  smd  local  comtnunities  to  develop 


positive  programs  to  help  the  disadvan 
taged  people  of  our  society  and  to  find 
and  retain  profitable  employment. 

There  is  an  overriding  need  to  train 
and  retrain  many  of  our  people  in  the 
new  skills  necessary  in  this  world  of  au- 
tomation. This  applies  particularly  to 
our  older  people  and  to  the  youth  of  our 
society. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  and  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  great  benefits 
this  legislation  has  made  possible  and  I 
want  to  continue  it  and  strengthen  it. 
Since  its  enactment  several  years  ago  it 
has  provided  occupational  training  and 
basic  education  for  neariy  700,000  per- 
sons.     One    of    its    most    significant 
achievements   has   been   its   placement 
record.     Seventy-five  percent  of  those 
who  took  training  found  Jobs.    In  on- 
the-job  training,  this  figure  is  over  90 
percent.    The  benefits  to  Rhode  Island's 
citizens  under  this  law  have  been  im- 
pressive. ,      . 
In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
training   had  been   approved  for  over 
3.000    persons.    Training    in    a    wide 
variety  of  occupations  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  Providence  and  Newport 
areas.    Employment  rates  for  all  grad- 
uates in  Rhode  Island  approximate  80 
percent  and  are  appreciably  higher  than 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    About  95 
percent  of  those  completing  on-the-job 
training   have   been   subsequently   em- 
ployed.   A  plan  has  been  prepared  which 
will  provide  for  1,200  trainees  between 
now  and  June  30,  1967,  and  will  include 
special  programs  for  youth. 

In  my  considered  judgment  the  pro- 
posed amendments  are  further  Indica- 
tions of  the  growing  enthusiasm  for  this 
act.  I  supported  the  amendments  In 
1963  and  again  hi  1965  which  resulted  in 
more  versatility  and  flexibUity.  This 
legislation  should  not  remain  static  but 
should  be  as  a  flexible  piece  of  legislation 
responding  to  the  training-skill  needs 
of  oiu:  society  and  economy  as  much  as 
possible. 

Significantly     the    features    of    the 
amendments  are  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  workers,  and 
special  training  hi  communications  and 
employment    skills    required    by    some 
workers  who  are  extremely  difficult  to 
place   In   profitable   employment.    The 
bill  has  also  wisely  added  a  provision  to 
provide  limited  medical  services  to  aid 
persons  to  enter  training  and  to  stay  in 
training   once   enrolled.    The  proposed 
amendments  would  also  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  skill  shortages  by  pro- 
viding part-time  training  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  employed  workers.    A  number 
of  changes  would  remove  restrictions  on 
payment  of  training  allowance  which 
heretofore  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
of  some  unemployed  workers,  especially 
youth.    One     of     the     most     essential 
amendments  will  enable  our  young  peo- 
ple completing  work  training  programs 
imder  the  poverty  bUl  to  take  advantage 
of  skill  training  without  loss  of  income. 
Heretofore  a  youth  going  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another  for  his  full  employment 
rehabilitation  suffered  a  loss  in  income 
which  he  could  not  afford.    Another  im- 
portant change  wiU  permit  trainees  to 


get  an  advance  on  their  training  allow- 
ance to  take  care  of  personal  needs 
which  otherwise  prevent  them  from 
accepting  a  trahiing  opportunity.  A 
special  provision  for  training  inmates  of 
correctional  Institutions  to  prepare  them 
for  return  to  their  place  In  society  has 
been  strongly  endorsed  by  penal  author- 
ities throughout  the  country. 

I  am  certainly  hopeful  of  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.    HANLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
privileged  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  support  of  HJl.  16715,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Amendments 
of  1966.    I  believe  that  It  Is  extremely 
significant  that  this  Congress  continues 
to  be  vitally   concerned  about  unem- 
ployment at  a  time  when  the  Nation's 
work  force  has  never  been  higher.    Un- 
employment now  stands  at  3.9  percent, 
down  from  7  percent,  and  we  still  realize 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  our  national  tools  to  fight  hard- 
core unemployment.   The  specter  of  au- 
tomatical had  much  to  do  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  and  today  the  re- 
training of  unemployed  workers  in  new 
skills  continues  to  be  the  most  important 
aspect  of  our  manpower  training  pro- 
gram.   However,  the  Manpower  Act  is 
also  playing  a  significant  role  in  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  hard-core  unemployed.     It  Is 
toward  this  latter  role  of  the  Manpower 
Act  which  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
comments  now. 

I  represent  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County,  N.Y.,  and  this  community  is 
particularly  Interested  In  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  Act.    Syracuse 
has  exhibited  great  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  its  disadvantaged  youth,  the  boys 
and  girls  who  dropped  out  of  school,  have 
no  job  and  are  down  on  their  luck.    I 
doubt  if  there  Is  a  person  in  this  Cham- 
ber today  who  cannot  recall  an  occsislon 
In  the  past  when  a  good  break  or  a  help- 
ing hand  helped  him  over  a  very  rough 
situation.     The  city  of  Syracuse  par- 
ticipated In  a  program  financed  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency  in    1964.     Mayor   Walsh   of 
Syracuse  established  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mission for  Youth  to  administer  the 
$639,437  grant,  and  this  commission  was 
the  nucleus  of  Syracuse's  Crusade  for 
Opportunity,     the    community     action 
agency  created  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.     This  community  action 
agency  was  in  a  unique  position  to  de- 
velop and  administer  a  youth  employ- 
ment program  designed  to  extend  to  the 
community's  out-of-school  and  out-of- 
work  youth  the  opportunity  to  find  their 
way  back  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can economic  and  social  life.    Again  I 
must  point  to  the  significance  of  the 
fact   that  a   community — ^prosperous — 
with  a  solid  expanding  economy  exer- 
cised the  wisdom,  the  compassion  and 
the  good  sense  to  commit  itself  to  such 
a  program.   Like  most  progressive  com- 
munities, Syracuse  dedicated  Itself  to 
the  task  of  taking  advantage  of  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  programs  administered 
by  different  agencies  In  the  formulation 
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of  a  comprehensive  youth  emplojrment 
program. 

Ill  March  of  this  year.  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  chah-man  of  the  boarcl  of 
directors  of  the  Cnisade  for  Opportunity 
detailing  some  of  the  efforts  being  made 
In  the  youth  employment  program  and 
setting  out  clearly  a  number  of  serious 
problems  which  had  been  encountered. 
Basically  these  problems  developed  out 
of  Sjrracuse's  efforts  to  make  the  iDest 
possible  use  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  The  experience  of 
Syracuse  suggested  certain  amendments 
to  the  Manpower  Act,  amendments 
which,  if  «)proved,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  It  possible  to  fully  inte- 
grate on  the  local  level  these  two  im- 
portant programs.  I  am  delighted  that 
HJl.  16715  contains  the  suggested 
amendments,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
make  the  difference. 

What  Syracuse  had  tried  to  do  was 
make  use  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  as  a  basic  work  training  and  ex- 
perience program.  It  provided  willing 
youth  with  the  opportunity  to  worh,  to 
hold  down  a  Job.  The  sociologists  would 
say  that  the  youth  were  exposed  to  the 
world  of  work,  but  we  would  say  that 
they  were  given  a  Job.  Using  what  funds 
that  were  available,  other  services  were 
provided  like  counseling,  remedial  edu- 
cation, and  job  referral.  It  was  Syra- 
cuse's Intention  to  graduate  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  enrollees  into  Intitu- 
tional  and  on-the-job  employment  train- 
ing, a  segment  of  the  total  program 
funded  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  The  1966 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Act  will 
make  this  graduated  training  scheme 
work. 

Syractise,  and  many  other  commimlties 
around  the  country,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  making  effective  use  of 
Federal  programs,  for  Innovating  with 
these  programs,  and  for  suggesting 
changes  which  will  make  them  work 
more  efOciently  cm  the  local  level.  It  Is 
very  heartening  to  me  to  realize  the 
needs  and  the  suggestions  of  the  local 
level  are  coming  through  ao  loud  and 
clear.  I  was  privileged  to  sponsor  one  of 
the  amendments  which  I  Just  alluded  to. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, communities  will  be  able  to  effec- 
tively open  the  doors  of  opportunity  and 
employment  training  to  the  yoimg  sons 
and  daughters  of  welfare  families. 
Under  a  new  approach,  the  manpower 
program  will  look  upon  these  young 
men  and  women  as  liullvlduals  who  are 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  an  oinwr- 
tunlty  to  better  themselves. 

Also  with  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, those  youth  who  are  proceeding 
through  a  graduated  employment  train- 
ing program  and  who  are  provided  with 
the  opportunity  for  Institutional  and  on- 
the-job  empk^rment  training  will  not  be 
penalized  In  terms  of  wages  or  training 
allowances  they  receive  when  they  move 
on  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
into  the  more  Intensive,  more  rewarding 
forms  of  Job  training. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  this  legislation 
represents  the  true  spirit  of  the  Congress 
in  moving  swiftly  to  meet  the  expressed 


needs  of  those  who  are  manning  the 
frontlines  in  the  war  against  poverty, 
Ignorance,  and  imemployment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  for  al- 
lowing me  to  testify  in  the  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  I  warmly  thank 
amd  commend  the  committee  for  includ- 
ing in  section  6  of  its  omnibus  bill  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  H.R.  16116.  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  experimental  and 
demonstration  programs  of  training  and 
education  for  persons  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions. I  will  restrict  my  remarks  to 
section  6  since  I  am  most  familiar  with 
the  problem  to  which  this  section  relates. 

The  basic  tool  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
criminals  is  education,  and  a  discharged 
prisoner  without  the  knowledge  and 
training  to  earn  an  honest  living  will 
probably  soon  be  in  criminal  trouble 
again.  This  is  a  tragedy  to  him  and  very 
expensive  to  society.  Of  particular  im- 
portance is  training  for  the  types  of  jobs 
where  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  short- 
age of  manpower. 

With  crime  costing  our  country  $27 
billion  annually,  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  deter  lawbreaking  and  to  train  the 
lawbreaker  to  live  a  responsible  life  in 
society. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Laktor, 
it  is  estimated  that  50  percent  of  re- 
leased Pederad  and  State  prisoners  re- 
sort to  recidivism,  a  falling  back  into 
prior  criminal  habits.  This  percentage 
can  be  greatly  reduced  by  adequate  prep- 
aration for  self-support  when  the  pris- 
oner is  released. 

To  attack  this  problem  I  first  intro- 
duced HIL  14341,  which  was  drafted 
with  t^e  help  of  many  corrections  ofB- 
clals  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
would  have  established  a  sweeping  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  vocational  training 
and  basic  education  in  correctional  In- 
stitutions on  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  level.  Although  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  no  objection  to  such  a  broad 
program  they  feel  more  experimentation 
is  needed  before  such  should  be  at- 
tempted. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  a  new  bill,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  Included  in  the 
bill  now  imder  consideration,  which 
would  limit  the  scope  of  the  program  in 
correctional  institutions  to  experimenta- 
tion and  demonstration  programs.  It  Is. 
of  course,  a  much  less  expensive  program 
than  the  one  originally  envisioned. 

This  section  of  the  bUl  will  be  a  for- 
ward step  in  the  antlcrlme  fight,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  include  this  in  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  some  corre- 
spondence of  Interest  in  this  issue: 
vs.  Dkpastmznt  of  JxnmcK, 

BuuMAXj  or  Pbisons. 
Washitiffton,  March  7. 1966. 
Hon.  Chasi.es  E.  Brtnrm, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Repregentatives,  Washington,  B.C. 

DBA*  CoifoaxasMAN  Bxnnvtt;  I  have  your 
letter  at  February  31,  IBfl0,  regarding  the 
legislation  you  are  proposing  to  amend  tbe 
Kanpower,  Development  and  Training  Act 


to  provide  programs  for  job  training  for  In- 
mates In  correctional  institutions. 

In  some  of  my  earlier  correspondence  to 
you.  I  outlined  my  views  on  vocational  train- 
ing as  this  Is  related  to  the  employment 
needs  and  problems  of  men  confined  in  pris- 
ons. I  feel  sure  that  there  Is  a  critical  need 
to  enhance  the  employment  opportunities 
for  men  In  prison  and  also  to  Improve  exist- 
ing training  programs  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  vocational  training  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  recent  yeajs. 

I  think  what  is  needed  now  Is  a  universal 
plan  to  gear  training  with  the  needs  of  the 
labor  market  so  we  can  assvire  ourselves  that 
men  who  are  being  released  have  not  been 
trained  In  obsolete  skills  which  have  negli- 
gible value  tn  Job  placement.  The  MDTA.  If 
amended,  would  be  of  tremendous  help  in 
this  respect. 

Training  for  vocational  and  technical  skills 
Is  highly  Important  in  our  complex  Indus- 
trial society  but  these  skills  alone  are  not 
the  sole  necessity  In  qualifying  for  employ- 
ment. The  rapid  technological  advancement 
In  todays  world  of  work  requires  almost 
every  person  to  have  adequate  mental  and 
academic  capacity  for  sustaining  successful 
employment  and  Independent  economic 
status. 

We  have  In  this  latter  area  our  most  chal- 
lenging task,  namely  the  Improvement  of 
basic  educational  skills  and  the  changing  of 
delinquent  behavior.  Nearly  26  percent  of 
all  newly  committed  federal  prisoners  are 
functionally  illiterate,  a  great  many  are  edu- 
cationally retarded  four  to  six  grades  below 
their  claimed  grade  level,  and  approximately 
95  percent  are  school  dropouts.  All  of  this 
Is  compounded  because  the  personal  growth 
of  these  Individuals  has  been  characterized 
by  hostility,  ignorance,  poverty  and  many 
emotional  problems. 

I  believe  the  legislation  which  you  are  pro- 
posing will  greatly  assist  prison  administra- 
tors In  doing  a  more  effective  job  but  I  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  we  should  attack  the 
problem  from  all  sides.  There  should  be 
some  provision  to  incorporate  remedial  In- 
struction In  basic  education  subjects  and 
functional  secondary  education  programs. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
practical  Uteracy  training  and  social  educa- 
tion which  could  assist  In  the  eradication  of 
Ignorance  and  help  the  Individual  in  under- 
standing his  emotional  problems  as  these  are 
related  to  his  relationships  and  responsibil- 
ities In  the  community. 

In  recent  years,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
have  contributed  greatly  to  some  of  our  most 
Important  community  problems  but  these 
have  never  supported  directly  the  programs 
in  correctional  institutions.  If  these  legis- 
lative acts  could  be  more  closely  coordinated 
with  the  MDTA  so  that  funds  could  be  made 
available  to  operate  extensive  programs  in 
general  education,  vocational  guidance,  and 
remedial  and  social  education,  I  believe  cor- 
rectional Institutions  could  accomplish  their 
missions  more  effectively  and  achieve  more 
readily  the  goals  of  rehabilitation. 

I  have  no  specific  recommendations  for  any 
further  changes  to  the  JiDTA,  but  if  my  serv- 
ices eire  needed  to  support  your  amendments, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

MTU.  E.  Alkxandcb, 

Director. 

Nationai.  CooNcn.  on  Cumx  and 
Delinquknct, 

May  10.  19^6. 
Hon  Chablzs  E.  BENmrr, 
House  of  Representatives,  8113  Rayburn  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkak  Congrkssman  Bennrt:  We  have  re- 
ceived nn.  14341,  Which  would  establish  for 
the  first  time  a  broad  program  of  federal 
assistance  to   correctional    Institutions   on 
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the  federal,  state  and  1  )Cal  level  for  basic 
education  and  vocational!  training  of  In- 
mates. 

The  National  Council 
Unquency,  strongly  commends  the  Intent 
and  respectfully  urges  action  on  HJl.  14341. 
Potential  national  manpjawer  In  state,  local 
and  federal  Institutions^  Is  presently  ineU> 
gible  for  education  and  tninlng  under  MDTA 
program.  H.R.  14341  w<iuld.  for  the  first 
time  make  such  resources  available  and 
would  open  new  training  opportunities  as 
adjtmcts  to  aU  correctional  rehabilitation 
efforts  in  Institutions.    { ' 

The  NCCD  has  worked!  for  over  fifty  years 
In  the  prevention,  control  and  treatment  of 
crime  and  delinquency,  IWlth  a  major  share 
of  its  efforts  directed  toward  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  prison  Inmates.  We  have  observed 
that  local,  state  and  fed4<al  correctional  ad- 
ministrators have  been  considerably  handi- 
capped in  establishing  necessary  rehabilita- 
tive programs,  especially  In  the  education 
and  vocational  training  affeas,  because  of  not 
having  the  funds  availatfie. 

We  have  no  question  about  the  need  for 
and  value  of  basic  educ8|iaon  and  vocational 
training  In  correctional  institutions.  Al- 
though some  programs  htive  been  established 
In  correctional  institutions  at  all  govern- 
mental levels,  the  numl^tr  of  inmates  they 
reach,  represent  a  very  ktnall  percentage  of 
the  total  Inmates  popfflatlon  who  could 
benefit  from  such  progrbms. 

We  believe  that  leadership  by  the  federal 
government  Is  not  only  a|ppropriate  but  vital 
in  providing  funds  and  In  developing  pro- 
grams of  basic  education  and  vocational 
training  to  inmates  of  «orrecttonal  institu- 
tions at  all  government  levels. 

Please  contact  us  if  wt  lean  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance. 

Sincerely,  | 

RoBEST  E.  Trimble. 
EMcutive  Assistant. 

CosKBcnONAi,  Education  Association, 

I  May  12. 1966. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Benmett.i 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  i 

Deab  Sir:  In  answer  t^  your  letter  of  May 
4th  regarding  H.R.  1434L  may  I  congratulate 
you  on  recognizing  and  helping  to  solve  one 
of  our  nation's  greatest  problems.  I  have 
been  In  correctional  education  for  some  17 
years  and  had  the  opportunity  to  see  great 
strides  being  taken  to  ipiprove  this  service. 
If  your  proposed  legislaitlon  passes  I  think 
this  would  be  one  of  the  biggest  steps  to- 
wards effectively  tralnliW  academically  and 
vocationally  our  correlational  Institution 
populations. 

I  am  sure  you  have  been  furnished  with 
reams  and  reams  of  statistics  to  back  your 
legislation  so  I  VTlll  not 'bore  you  with  this 
type  of  Information.  I  can,  however,  offer 
the  strong  backing  of  the  Correctional  Edu- 
cational Association,  iqyself  as  Its  presi- 
dent, all  officers  of  the  Correctional  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  the  full  membership. 
If  the  Correctional  Education  Association  or 
I,  as  Its  president,  can  do  anything  at  all  to 
assist  you  with  this  legisUtion  we  stand  ready 
and  willing.  j 

I  have  for  years  been  Advocating  this  type 
of  assistance  to  our  correctional  education 
programs.    I  hope  we  have  a  chance  to  as- 
sist with  its  development.! 
Very  truly  yours,   1 1 

Robert  A.  Freeman, 

I  President. 

The  Wardens'  Associatiom  cv  America, 

I       May  6,  x»ee. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  BxNMKti, 
Wember  of  Congress.  Bilue  of  Repre$enta- 
tives,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  BiMnxr:  I  have  read 
your  bUl,  HJl.  14341,  and  as  President  of  the 


Warden's  Association  of  America,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  the  wardens  will  be  most  happy 
for  successful  passage  of  this  bill. 

For  a  long  time,  we  have  had  a  great  need 
for  assistance  in  providing  programs  of  edu- 
cation and  job  training  for  Inmates  In  cor- 
rectional institutions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ross  V.  Randolph, 

President. 

International  Association  or 

Chiefs  or  Police,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  May  10. 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman:  I  have  studied 
HJl.  14341  and  your  speech  of  April  6  relat- 
ing to  the  need  for  providing  programs  of 
job  training  and  education  of  inmates  of 
correctional  institutions. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  significant  piece 
of  legislation  since  there  is  no  question  that 
once  a  convict  is  returned  to  society  his 
chances  of  reentering  a  life  of  crime  are 
greatly  diminished  if  he  can  make  a  decent 
Uving.  The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  of  course,  Is  very  concerned 
with  repeat  offenders,  and  we  believe  that  a 
man  who  serves  time  in  a  penal  institution 
should  be  there  not  merely  for  punishment, 
but,  most  importantly,  for  rehabilitation. 
This  concept,  of  course,  helps  to  lessen  our 
burden. 

It  was  good  of  you  to  contact  us  in  this 
respect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

QuiNN  Tamm, 
Executive  Director. 

State  op  Calipoknia, 
Youth  and  Adult  Corrections  Agenct, 

Sacramento.  June  21. 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  4,  1966,  concerning  HM. 
14341.  I  did  not  respond  earlier  because  It 
did  not  come  to  my  attention  xmtil  after  the 
scheduled  hearing  May  10th.  I  understand 
now  the  hearing  was  postponed,  therefore,  I 
should  like  to  make  the  following  comments 
in  support  of  the  proposals  In  your  bUl. 

As  you  probably  know,  there  are  well  over 
200,000  prisoners  confined  at  any  given  time 
in  the  correctional  institutions  for  young 
offenders  and  prisons  for  adults  In  the  United 
States.  A  substantial  majority  of  these  are 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  32.  The  turn- 
over rate  in  these  faculties — again  estimated 
In  round  numbers — is  probably  close  to 
100,000  per  year. 

The  need  for  finding  gainful  employment 
for  this  vast  pool  of  manpower  is  of  great 
concern  not  only  to  the  economy  as  a  whole 
but  to  those  of  us  concerned  with  the  re- 
habilitation and  resoclallzatlon  of  convicted 
offenders.  California  already  carries  on  an 
extensive  prog^ram  of  vocational  training  and 
job  placement  of  the  people  in  its  system. 
Even  though  I  am  sure  we  put  more  of  our 
effort  and  resoiirces  into  this  matter  than  do 
most  other  states,  there  Is  still  a  very  great 
deal  to  be  done. 

I  should  particularly  like  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  on-the-job  training  after  re- 
lease while  still  under  parole  supervision. 
Our  experience  is  that  preliminary  Instruc- 
tion can  be  given  in  basic  skills  In  the  in- 
stitutions, but  that  effective  employablUty 
will  usually  only  occur  if  such  training  la 
supplemented  by  on-the-job  training  after 
release. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  adjudicated  offenders  who  have 
not  been  committed  to  State  prisons  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  but  who  are  placed  on 


probation  by  the  courts.  In  California  alone 
there  are  close  to  150,000  such  cases  at  any 
given  time.  I  feel  it  might  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  your  legislation  if  specific 
reference  were  made  to  encoviraglng  the  de- 
velopment of  special  counseling  and  training 
programs  for  persons  on  probation  and,  also, 
for  those  who  are  participating  in  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  "work  furlough"  pro- 
gram. This  arrangement,  as  you  no  doubt 
know,  is  authorized  in  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion and  also  by  many  states.  It  provides 
that  convicted  persons  In  jails  and  other 
kinds  of  institutions  may  be  employed  In 
ordinary  employment  in  the  community 
during  work  hours.  It  would  greatly 
strengthen  this  work  furlough  program 
where  it  exists  by  also  permitting  or  en- 
couraging the  placement  of  such  work  fur- 
lough Inmates  In  training  progrsons  either 
in  public  vocational  schools  or  in  on-the-job 
training  programs. 

This  Agency  Is  enthusiastic  about  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  H.R.  14341.  If  we  can  be 
of  any  further  assistance,  please  caU  upon 
us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  A.  McGee, 

Administrator. 

American  Journal  or  Correction, 

May  5, 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Representative:  Thanks  for 
sending  me  the  contents  of  HJt.  14341.  In 
my  judgment,  your  Bill  will  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  prison  administrators  in 
training  and  retraining  prisoners  for  useful 
and  constructive  employment  when  released 
back  to  the  community.  Not  only  do  pris- 
oners need  this  kind  of  education,  but  prison 
administrators  need  such  assistance  and 
encouragement.  However,  I  think  that  in 
your  Hearings  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  kinds  of  employment  for  which 
they  are  being  prepared,  since,  as  you  know, 
the  conventional  jobs  of  the  past  are  being 
progressively  automated.  I  believe  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  analyzed  certain 
categories  of  existing  jobs  and  has  estimated 
the  "life"  of  such  jobs  before  they  become 
obsolete.  This  applies  especially  to  clerical, 
typist,  office  work,  and  other  areas  where 
automation  is  feasible — ^printing  is  such  an 
area. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
objectives,  purpoee,  and  philosophy  of  your 
BUl,  and  hope  it  wiU  be  passed  as  soon  as 
legislatively  possible. 


Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 


J.  P.  Shalloo, 
Executive  Editor. 


State  or  New  York, 
Department  or  CoRRScnoir, 

Albany,  N.Y.,  May  6, 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennxtt, 
Member,  Second  District,  Florida,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bennett:  This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  4th 
in  regard  to  HSt.  Bill  14341.  First  of  all,  let 
me  commend  you  for  the  concern  and  atten- 
tion you  are  obviously  giving  to  the  correc- 
tional field.  I  extend  deep  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  the  leadership  you  are  taking  in 
helping  to  provide  ways  and  means  by  which 
more  e&ectlve  programs  of  delinquency  and 
crime  prevention  and  treatment  may  be  ef- 
fected. I  am  c(Mnpletely  convinced  that  the 
most  effective  tool  for  rehabilitative  Tvork 
among  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  is 
education  and  training. 

It  is  a  weU-eatabllsbed  fact  that  funds  are 
distressingly  lacking  for  providing  adequate 
programs  of  rehabUltatlon  at  all  levels  of 
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of  a  comprehensive  youth  employment 
program. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Crusade  for  Opportunity 
detailing  some  of  the  efforts  being  made 
In  the  youth  employment  program  and 
setting  out  clearly  a  ntmiber  of  serious 
problems  which  had  been  encountered. 
Basically  these  problems  developed  out 
of  S3rracuse's  efforts  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  the  Manpower  Envelopment 
and  Training  Act.  The  experience  of 
Syracuse  suggested  certain  amendments 
to  the  Manjwwer  Act,  amendments 
which.  If  approved,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  It  possible  to  fully  inte- 
grate on  the  local  level  these  two  im- 
portant programs.  I  am  delighted  that 
HR.  16715  contains  the  suggested 
amendments,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
make  the  difference. 

What  Syracuse  had  tried  to  do  was 
make  use  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  as  a  basic  work  training  and  ex- 
perience program.  It  provided  willing 
jrouth  with  the  opportunity  to  work,  to 
held  down  a  Job.  The  sociologists  v/ould 
say  that  the  youth  were  exposed  to  the 
world  of  work,  but  we  would  say  that 
they  were  given  a  Job.  Using  what  funds 
that  were  available,  other  services  were 
provided  like  counseling,  remedial  edu- 
cation, and  Job  referral.  It  was  Syra- 
cuse's intention  to  graduate  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  enrollees  Into  Intitu- 
tional  and  on-the-job  emplojmient  train- 
ing, a  segment  of  the  total  program 
funded  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  The  1966 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Act  will 
make  this  graduated  training  scheme 
work. 

SyrsMnise,  and  many  other  communities 
around  the  country,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  making  effective  use  of 
Federal  programs,  for  Innovating  with 
these  programs,  and  for  suggesting 
changes  which  will  make  them  work 
more  efficiently  on  the  local  level.  It  Is 
very  heartening  to  me  to  realize  the 
needs  and  the  suggestions  of  the  local 
level  are  coming  through  so  loud  and 
clear.  I  was  privileged  to  sponsor  one  of 
the  amendments  which  I  Just  alluded  to. 

With  the  en£u;tment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, communities  will  be  able  to  effec- 
tively open  the  doors  of  opportunity  and 
employment  training  to  the  young  sons 
and  daughters  of  welfare  families. 
Under  a  new  approach,  the  manpower 
program  will  look  upon  these  yoimg 
men  and  women  as  Individuals  who  are 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  em  oppor- 
tunity to  better  themselves. 

Also  with  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, those  youth  who  are  proceeding 
through  a  graduated  employment  train- 
ing program  and  who  are  provided  with 
the  opportunity  for  institutional  and  on- 
the-job  employment  training  will  not  be 
penalized  in  terms  of  wages  or  training 
allowances  they  receive  when  they  move 
on  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
into  the  more  intensive,  more  rewarding 
forms  of  Job  training. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  this  legislation 
represents  the  true  spirit  of  the  Congress 
in  moving  swiftly  to  meet  the  expressed 


needs  of  those  who  are  manning  the 
frontlines  in  the  war  against  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  unemployment. 

Mr.  BEaWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  for  al- 
lowing me  to  testify  in  the  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  I  warmly  thank 
and  commend  the  committee  for  includ- 
ing in  section  6  of  its  omnibus  bill  the 
provisions  of  my  biU  HJl.  16118,  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  experimental  and 
demonstration  programs  of  training  and 
education  for  persons  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions. I  wiU  restrict  my  remarks  to 
section  6  since  I  am  most  familiar  with 
the  problem  to  which  this  section  relates. 

The  basic  tool  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
criminals  is  education,  and  a  discharged 
prisoner  without  the  knowledge  and 
training  to  earn  an  honest  living  will 
probably  soon  be  in  criminal  trouble 
again.  This  Is  a  tragedy  to  him  and  very 
expensive  to  society.  Of  particular  im- 
portance is  training  for  the  types  of  Jobs 
where  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  short- 
age of  manpower. 

With  crime  costing  our  country  $27 
billion  annually,  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  deter  lawbreaking  and  to  train  the 
lawbreaker  to  live  a  responsible  life  in 
society. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
it  is  estimated  that  50  percent  of  re- 
leased Federal  and  State  prisoners  re- 
sort to  recidivism,  a  falling  back  into 
prior  criminal  habits.  This  percentage 
can  be  greatly  reduced  by  adequate  prep- 
aration for  self-support  when  the  pris- 
oner Is  released. 

To  attack  this  problem  I  first  intro- 
duced HR.  14341,  which  was  drafted 
with  the  help  of  many  corrections  offi- 
cials and  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
would  have  established  a  sweeping  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  vocational  training 
and  basic  education  in  correctional  In- 
stitutions on  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level.  Although  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  no  objection  to  such  a  broad 
program  they  feel  more  experimentation 
Is  needed  before  such  should  be  at- 
tempted. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  a  new  bill,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  Included  in  the 
bUl  now  under  consideration,  which 
would  limit  the  scope  of  the  program  In 
correctional  institutions  to  experimenta- 
tion and  demonstration  programs.  It  Is, 
of  course,  a  much  less  expensive  program 
than  the  one  originally  envisioned. 

This  section  of  the  bill  wlU  be  a  for- 
ward step  In  the  antlcrlme  fight,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  Include  this  In  the  bill  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  some  corre- 
spondence of  interest  in  this  issue: 

UjS.  DBPAxnoEMT  or  JuancK, 

BtnuAU  or  Pkisons, 
Washiriifton,  March  7. 1966. 
Hon.  Chasles  B.  Bknnrt, 
Congreaa  of  the  United  States, 
Houae  of  Rejrretentativea,  Waahington,  D.C. 
Okjlm  CoMaacasMAjf  BxNNnr:  I  bave  your 
latter  o<  February  21,  1860,  regarding  the 
legislation  you  are  proposing  to  amend  tbe 
Manpower,  Development  and  Training  Act 


to  provide  programs  for  Job  training  for  in- 
mates In  correctional  institutions. 

In  some  of  my  earlier  correspondence  to 
you,  I  outlined  my  views  on  vocational  train- 
ing as  this  is  related  to  the  employment 
needs  and  problems  of  men  confined  in  prls- 
ons.  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  a  critical  need 
to  enhance  the  employment  opportunities 
for  men  in  prison  and  also  to  improve  exist- 
ing training  programs  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  vocational  training  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  recent  years. 

I  think  what  is  needed  now  is  a  universal 
plan  to  gear  training  with  the  needs  of  the 
labor  market  so  we  can  assure  ourselves  that 
men  who  are  being  released  have  not  been 
trained  in  obsolete  skills  which  have  negli- 
gible value  m  Job  placement.  The  MDTA.  if 
amended,  would  be  of  tremendous  help  in 
this  respect. 

Training  for  vocational  and  technical  skills 
is  highly  Important  in  our  complex  indus- 
trial society  but  these  skills  alone  are  not 
the  sole  necessity  in  qualifying  for  employ- 
ment. The  rapid  technological  advancement 
in  today's  world  of  work  requires  almost 
every  person  to  have  adequate  mental  and 
academic  capacity  for  sustaining  successful 
employment  and  Independent  economic 
status. 

We  have  in  this  latter  area  our  most  chal- 
lenging task,  namely  the  Improvement  of 
basic  educaUonal  skills  and  the  changing  of 
delinquent  behavior.  Nearly  26  percent  of 
all  newly  committed  federal  prisoners  are 
functionally  illiterate,  a  great  many  are  edu- 
cationally retarded  four  to  six  grades  below 
their  claimed  grade  level,  and  approximately 
95  percent  are  school  dropouts.  All  of  this 
Is  compounded  because  the  personal  growth 
of  these  individuals  has  been  characterized 
by  hosUlity,  Ignorance,  poverty  and  many 
emotional  problems. 

I  believe  the  legislation  which  you  are  pro- 
posing will  greatly  assist  prison  administra- 
tors in  doing  a  more  effective  Job  but  I  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  we  should  attack  the 
problem  from  all  sides.  There  should  be 
some  provision  to  Incorporate  remedial  in- 
struction In  basic  education  subjects  and 
functional  secondary  education  programs. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
practical  literacy  training  and  social  educa- 
tion which  could  assist  in  the  eradication  of 
Ignorance  and  help  the  individual  in  under- 
standing his  emotional  problems  as  these  are 
related  to  his  relationships  and  reeponsibll- 
Itles  in  the  community. 

In  recent  years,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
have  contributed  greatly  to  some  of  oxir  most 
Important  community  problems  but  these 
have  never  supported  directly  the  programs 
in  correctional  institutions.  If  these  legis- 
lative acts  could  be  more  closely  coordinated 
with  the  MDTA  so  that  funds  could  be  made 
available  to  operate  extensive  programs  In 
general  education,  vocational  guidance,  and 
remedial  and  social  education,  I  believe  cor- 
rectional institutions  could  accomplish  their 
mlsslonB  more  effectively  and  achieve  more 
readily  the  goals  of  rehabilitation. 

I  have  no  specific  recommendations  for  any 
further  changes  to  the  MDTA,  but  if  my  serv- 
ices are  needed  to  support  your  amendments, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Mtsl  E.  Albzandes, 

Director. 

Nationai.  CouNcn.  ON  Cum  amo 
Dkunquenct, 

May  10.  1966. 
Hon  Chaklbb  E.  BENmcTT, 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea,  8113  RayXmrn  Of- 
flee  Building,  Waahington,  D.C. 
DxAK  CoNOEESSifAN  BENNETT :  We  have  re- 
ceived UH.  14341.  which  would  establish  for 
tbe  first  time  a  broad  program  of  federal 
assistance    to   correctional    Institutions   on 
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the  federal,  state  and  Iiital  level  for  basic 
education  and  vocation  U  training  of  In- 
mates. 

Tbe  National  CouncU  |«n  Crime  and  De- 
linquency, strongly  conUnenda  the  Intent 
and  respectfully  urges  aqidon  on  HJl.  14341. 
Potential  national  manpoKver  in  state,  local 
and  federal  Institutions  i  Is  presently  Inell. 
glble  for  education  and  tiiailnlng  under  MDTA 
program.  HJl.  14341  vtjould,  for  the  first 
time  make  such  resources  avaUable  and 
would  open  new  trainli)|  opportunities  as 
adjuncts  to  aU  correctlcmal  rehabUitatlon 
efforts  in  institutions. 

The  NCCD  has  worked!  tor  over  fifty  years 
in  tbe  prevention,  control  and  treatment  of 
crime  and  delinquency,  with  a  major  share 
of  its  efforts  directed  tovtird  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  prison  inmates.  We  have  observed 
that  local,  state  and  federal  correctional  ad- 
ministrators bave  been  considerably  handi- 
capped in  establishing  necessary  rehabilita- 
tive programs,  especially  in  the  education 
and  vocational  training  a|ieas,  because  of  not 
having  the  funds  availabile. 

We  have  no  question  tAwut  the  need  for 
and  value  of  basic  educaklon  and  vocational 
training  In  correctional  institutions.  Al- 
though some  programs  h>te  been  established 
in  correctional  institutifans  at  all  govern- 
mental levels,  the  niunber  of  Inmates  they 
reach,  represent  a  very  ^Inall  percentage  of 
the  total  iiunates  poptilation  who  could 
benefit  from  such  programs. 

We  believe  that  leadeqetilp  by  the  federal 
government  is  not  only  a|]propriate  but  vital 
in  providing  funds  and  In  developing  pro- 
grams of  basic  educatljan  and  vocational 
training  to  inmates  of  OOrrectional  Institu- 
tions at  all  government  tovels. 

Please  contact  us  If  wa  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance.  I 
Sincerely, 

BoBE^  E.  Trimble, 

cutive  Aaaiatant. 
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EDxrcAxiONj  Association, 

May  12. 1966. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  • 
U.S.  Houae  of  Representaiivea, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Snt:  In  answer  t4  your  letter  of  May 
4th  regarding  HJl.  14341  may  I  congratulate 
you  on  recognizing  and  helping  to  solve  one 
of  our  nation's  greatest  problems.  I  have 
been  In  correctional  education  for  some  17 
years  and  had  the  opportunity  to  see  great 
strides  being  taken  to  improve  this  service. 
If  your  proposed  legislation  passes  I  think 
this  would  be  one  of  the  biggest  steps  to- 
wards effectively  training  academically  and 
vocationally  our  correctional  Institution 
populations. 

I  am  sure  you  have  neen  furnished  with 
reams  and  reams  of  stailstlcs  to  back  your 
legislation  so  I  vlll  not '  bore  you  with  this 
type  of  Information.  I  can,  however,  offer 
the  strong  backing  of  thp  Correctional  Edu- 
cational Association,  m^elf  as  Its  presi- 
dent, all  officers  of  the  Cbrrectional  Educa- 
tion Association,  and  the  full  membership. 
If  the  Correctional  Education  Association  or 
I,  as  Its  president,  can  do  anything  at  aU  to 
assist  you  with  this  legislation  we  stand  ready 
and  willing.  . 

I  have  for  years  been  t  avocating  this  type 
of  assistance  to  our  cottectlonal  education 
programs.    I  hoi>e  we  hAte  a  chance  to  as- 
sist with  Its  development , 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bobery  Ia.  Fukmam, 

President. 

The  Wardens'  Associatio  k  or  America, 

May  6.  1996. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  BENNVft. 
Member  of  Congress,  H<nae  of  RepresentO' 
tives,  Washington,  D,C. 
Dear  CoNosxssMAif  BxKnett:  I  have  read 
your  bill,  HJt.  14341,  andj  M  President  of  the 


Warden's  Association  of  America,  I  am  sure 
that  aU  of  the  wardens  wlU  be  most  happy 
for  successful  passage  of  this  bill. 

For  a  long  time,  we  bave  bad  a  great  need 
for  assistance  in  providing  programs  of  edu- 
cation and  Job  training  for  inmates  In  cor- 
rectional institutions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Boss  V.  Bandolph, 

President. 

International  Association  or 

Chiefs  or  Police,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  May  10, 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  have  studied 
H.B.  14341  and  your  speech  of  April  6  relat- 
ing to  the  need  for  providing  programs  of 
job  training  and  education  of  inmates  of 
correctional  institutions. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  significant  piece 
of  legislation  since  there  is  no  question  that 
once  a  convict  is  returned  to  society  his 
chances  of  reentering  a  life  of  crime  are 
greatly  diminished  if  he  can  make  a  decent 
living.  The  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  of  coxirse,  is  very  concerned 
with  repeat  offenders,  and  we  believe  that  a 
man  who  serves  time  in  a  penal  institution 
should  be  there  not  merely  for  punishment, 
but,  most  Importantly,  for  rehabilitation. 
This  concept,  of  course,  helps  to  lessen  our 
burden. 

It  was  good  of  you  to  contact  us  In  this 
respect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

QuiNN  Tamm, 
Executive  Director. 

State  or  CALiroRNiA, 
Totjth  and  Adult  Corrections  Acemct, 

Sacramento.  June  21. 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tivea, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  4,  1966,  concerning  HM. 
14341.  I  did  not  respond  earlier  because  It 
did  not  come  to  my  attention  untU  after  the 
scheduled  hearing  May  lOtb.  I  understand 
now  the  hearing  was  postponed,  therefore,  I 
should  like  to  make  the  following  comments 
In  support  of  the  proposals  In  your  bill. 

As  you  probably  know,  there  are  well  over 
200,000  prisoners  confined  at  any  given  time 
in  the  correctional  institutions  for  young 
offenders  and  prisons  for  adults  in  the  United 
States.  A  substantial  majority  of  these  are 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  32.  The  turn- 
over rate  in  these  facilities — again  estimated 
In  round  numbers — Is  probably  close  to 
100,000  per  year. 

The  need  for  finding  gainful  employment 
for  this  vast  pool  of  manpower  is  of  great 
concern  not  only  to  the  economy  as  a  whole 
but  to  those  of  us  concerned  with  the  re- 
habilitation and  resociallzatlon  of  convicted 
offenders.  California  already  carries  on  an 
extensive  program  of  vocational  training  and 
job  placement  of  the  people  In  its  system. 
Even  though  I  am  sure  we  put  more  of  our 
effort  and  resources  into  this  matter  than  do 
most  other  states,  there  Is  still  a  very  great 
deal  to  be  done. 

I  should  particularly  Uke  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  on-the-job  training  after  re- 
lease while  stlU  under  parole  supervision. 
Our  experience  Is  that  prellnUnary  Instruc- 
tion can  be  given  In  basic  skills  In  the  in- 
stitutions, but  that  effective  employablllty 
will  usually  only  occur  if  such  training  la 
supplemented  by  on-the-job  training  after 
release. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  adjudicated  offenders  who  bave 
not  been  committed  to  State  prisons  and  cor- 
rectional Institutions  but  who  are  placed  on 


probation  by  the  courts.  In  California  alone 
there  are  close  to  150,000  such  cases  at  any 
given  time.  I  feel  It  might  strengthen  the 
effectiveness  of  your  legislation  if  specific 
reference  were  made  to  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  special  counseling  and  training 
programs  for  persons  on  probation  and,  also, 
for  those  who  are  participating  in  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  "work  furlough"  pro- 
gram. This  arrangement,  as  you  no  doubt 
know,  is  authorized  In  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion and  also  by  many  states.  It  provides 
that  convicted  persons  in  jails  and  other 
kinds  of  institutions  may  be  employed  in 
ordinary  employment  In  the  community 
during  work  hours.  It  would  greatly 
strengthen  this  work  furlough  program 
where  it  exists  by  also  permitting  or  en- 
couraging the  placement  of  such  work  fur- 
lough inmates  in  training  programs  either 
in  public  vocational  schools  or  in  on-the-job 
training  programs. 

This  Agency  is  enthusiastic  about  the  pro- 
posals contained  In  HJi.  14341.  If  we  can  be 
of  any  further  assistance,  please  call  upon 
us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BicHARO  A.  McGee, 

Administrator. 


American  Jottrnal  or  Correction, 

May  S,  1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bepresentativb:  Thanks  for 
sending  me  the  contents  of  H.B.  14341.  In 
my  judgment,  your  Bill  wUl  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  prison  administrators  in 
training  and  retraining  prisoners  for  useful 
and  constructive  employment  when  released 
back  to  the  community.  Not  only  do  pris- 
oners need  this  kind  of  education,  but  prison 
administrators  need  such  assistance  and 
encouragement.  However,  I  think  that  in 
your  Hearings  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  kinds  of  employment  for  which 
they  are  being  prepared,  since,  as  you  know, 
tbe  conventional  jobs  of  the  past  are  being 
progressively  automated.  I  believe  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  analyzed  certain 
categories  of  existing  jobs  and  has  estimated 
the  "life"  of  such  jobs  before  they  become 
obsolete.  This  applies  especially  to  clerical, 
typist,  office  work,  and  other  areas  where 
automation  la  feasible — printing  is  such  an 
area. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the 
objectives,  purpose,  and  philosophy  of  your 
Bill,  and  hope  It  will  be  passed  as  soon  as 
legislatively  possible. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

J.  P.  Shalloo, 
Executive  Editor. 

State  or  New  York, 
Department  or  Correction, 

Albany,  N.Y.,  May  6, 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Member,  Second  District,  Florida,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bennett:  This  will 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  4th 
In  regard  to  H.B.  BUI  14341.  First  of  all,  let 
me  commend  you  for  the  concern  and  atten- 
tion you  are  obviously  giving  to  the  correc- 
tional field.  I  extend  deep  personal  apprecia- 
tion for  the  leadership  you  are  taking  in 
helping  to  provide  ways  and  means  by  which 
more  efiectlve  programs  of  delinquency  and 
crime  prevention  and  treatment  may  be  ef- 
fected. I  am  completely  convinced  that  the 
most  effective  tool  for  rehabilitative  work 
among  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  is 
education  and  training. 

It  la  a  well-established  fact  that  funds  are 
distressingly  lacking  for  providing  adequate 
programs  of  rehabUitatlon  at  all  levels  of 
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govecnment.  Funds  for  the  operaUon  of  cor- 
recUonal  systems  are  rarely  given  primary 
Importance  by  those  responsible  for  allocat- 
ing funds  for  pubUc  service,  particularly  at 
the  sUte  and  local  level.  If  the  battle 
against  delinquency  and  crime  Is  to  be  won. 
federal  funds  must  be  made  available  to  sup- 
plement and  encourage  expenditures  at  the 
state  and  local  level  In  amounts  necessary  to 
expand  and  Improve  aU  aspects  of  programs 
designed  to  prevent  crime  and  rehabUlUte 
criminals. 

It  has  been  a  great  source  of  concern  or 
mine  that  so  little  attenUon  has  been  given 
to  this  field  by  the  various  federal  acts  which 
are  making  available  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment large  sums  of  money  for  corrective 
work,  particularly  In  the  field  of  education. 
We  beUeve  that  H-R.  14341.  U  enacted  into 
taw  wlU  provide  the  means  for  the  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  educational  programs 
for  inmates  of  correctional  institutions.  In 
accordance  with  the  objectives  and  goals  for 
Inmate  education  which  cannot  be  ach.ev«>d 
untU  large  sums  of  money  become  available 
for  use  by  correctional  authorities  in  provid- 
ing programs. 

The  provisions  of  your  BlU  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  vocational  authorities  of  the 
State  Education  Department,  who  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  regreU  that  they  could 
not  assist  us  In  expanding  and  improving  our 
vocational  and  educational  programs  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.    They  Join  meln 
enthusiastically    endorsing  your   BlU.     The 
New  York  Stote  Department  of  Correction 
unquestionably  has  one  of  the  most  adequate 
correctional  education  systems  In  the  coun- 
try    Bven  so.  recent  studies  show  that  our 
tvrogram  should  be  at  least  doubled  In  order 
to    adequately    provide    the    education    and 
training  considered  to  be  necessary  wid  de- 
sirable,   included  Is  a  sUUstlcal  report  which 
wlU  give  at  a  glance  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  program  as  It  Is  now  being  conducted. 
Most  inmates  of  correctional  Institutions  are 
Khool  dropouts.    They  are  deprived  In  ev«y 
way  and  in  addition,  they  have  a  criminal 
record     It  is  nonsense  to  expect  that  they 
can  succeed  when  they  are  returned  to  the 
community,   unless   they  have   greatly  im- 
proved their  education  and  training  for  em- 
ployment while  segregated  from  society. 

Although  a  number  of  questions  could  be 
raised  In  regard  to  Uie  regulations  that  will 
be  developed  for  the  administration  of  the 
funds,  time  does  not  permit  giving  atten- 
tion to  that  aspect  of  the  BlU  at  thU  time. 
For  example.  I  am  not  sure  what  Interpreta- 
tion would  be  placed  on  Section  301- (b) .    For 
New  York  State,  the  Department  of  Oarnc- 
tion  Is  the  agency  that  provides  for  the  edu- 
c-tional  services  in  the  22  different  institu- 
tions comprUlng  the  Department.    In  some 
sutes,   outside  school  systems  provide  the 
educational  programs  for  inmates.   When  the 
time  arrives  for  estabUshlng  regulations  for 
implementing  the  law.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  our   Director   of  Bducation,  Mr.  Price 
Chenault.    who    has    provided    educational 
leadership  In  the  Department  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  deUberatlons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  regulations. 

The  need  for  the  kind  of  financial  aid  this 
BUI  would  provide  for  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised.  More  adequate  rrtiablUtaUon 
programs,  of  which  education  U  the  primary 
force,  must  be  provided  in  the  aU-out  war 
against  crime  and  delinquency.  Please  be 
assured  that  we  want  to  assist  in  any  way 
passible  the  efforts  of  Congress  in  providing 
the  means  for  more  effective  programs  of  cor- 
rectional education  and  training. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Pattl  D.  McGnnns. 

Commissioner. 
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FLoaiSA  PaoBATioii  tm 

PAXOUt  COMlCBSIOir, 

Tallahaasee.  Jvly  e,  198$. 
ReHJt.  14341. 
Hon.  CHABLES  E.  Bknnmt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  Ma.  BKWurrr:  In  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry dated  June  18.  1966,  permit  me  to  em- 
phasize that  IndlvlduaU  who  are  vocationaUy 
Jkilled  wotild  have  a  much  better  chance  on 
parole  Ui  becoming  useful,  contributing, 
lawabldlng  members  of  society,  thus  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  bUl  could  greatly  benefit  the 
state  and  nationwide  rehablUUtion  pro- 
grams. • 
I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  amend- 
ment to  include  community  based  programs 
of  probation  and  parole  as  those  knowledge- 
able in  the  area  of  restoring  lawbreakers  as 
useful  members  of  the  community  recognize 
the  advantages  of  community  based  supervi- 
sion, training  and  guidance  programs. 

In  Florida  today  we  have  9.106  probationers 
and  paroleea  throughout  the  67  countiea  Ut- 
Ing  in  what  I  choose  to  term  our  "invUible 
community  prisons",  some  of  whom  are  par- 
ticipating in  vocational  training  programs 
under  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act  and  other  vocational  programs,  all  too 
Umlted  in  their  avallabUlty  to  this  agency  in 
preparing  such  IndlvlduaU  for  a  more  ade- 
quate life  vocation-wise. 

In  this  connection  these  9,106  Individuals 
are  sustaining  themselves  and  their  families 
through  employment  programs  and  our  rec- 
ords conclxislvely  show  they  are  paying  taxea 
m  an  amount  far  greater  than  the  cost  of 
administering  our  probation  and  parole  su- 
pervision to  meet  their  individual  needs 
which  amounts  to  approximately  60*  per 
man  per  day.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  7.100 
inmates  of  Florida's  prisons  who  are  being 
detained  at  a  cost  in  Ux  doUars  of  approxi- 
mately $5.00  per  day  each. 

Regarding  HR  15558.  it  would  appear  that 
the  provUlons  of  this  blU  wovUd  be  only 
remotely  beneficial  to  us  in  that  prisoners 
being  released  from  more  modern,  up-to-dato 
institutions  and  programs  more  adequately 
meeting  their  individual  needs  which  may 
be  possible  In  a  Umlted  manner  within  the 
abnormal  environment  of  prison  would  have 
an  Improved  attitude  toward  their  respon- 
slbUltles  as  citizens  when  released  under 
parole  treatment  and  guidance  programs. 

I  commend  you  for  your  efforts  and  wish 
you  every  success  with  the  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  W.  Rvbsxll, 

Chairman. 


they  did  not  respond  to  existing  educational 
programs.  This  points  to  the  need  for  the 
development  of  speclaUzed  currlculums  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  criminal 
offender.  The  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  new  techniques  for  helping  slow 
learners  and  poorly  motivated  individuals 
who  have  not  progresseu  adequately,  should 
be  expanded.  ^  .   ^ 

There  should  be  a  survey  of  current  Indus, 
trial  practices  to  project  future  employment 
needs,  and  an  assessment  of  present  voca- 
tional training  programs.  Vocational  guid- 
ance counselors  are  needed  at  admission 
centers,  and  representatives  to  the  prisons 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  might  be  de- 
sirable for  purposes  of  Ualson. 

Correctional  education  Is  Indeed  a  special- 
ized field,  and  the  Importance  of  good  aca- 
demic and  vocational  training  for  inmates 
can  not  be  overemphasized.  I  think  that 
passage  of  your  bill  Is  very  desirable,  par- 
ticularly if  state  and  local  systems  are  to 
achieve  programs  which  provide  more  mean- 
ingful treatment  for  the  offender. 
Sincerely. 

LOTTB  Ii.  WAX»WBI0HT, 

Director. 
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Flouda  Division  of  CoBaecnoNs, 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  May  6, 1966. 
Hon.  Chaklss  E.  Bennett, 
House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 
DxAa  CoN0«E8SMAN  BENNETT:  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  your  biU  to  amend 
the   Manpower  Development   and   Training 
Act  with  great  interest,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port  passage  of  this  legislation  to   provide 
for  programs  of  Job  training  and  education 
for  Inmates  in  correctional  institutions. 

When  I  think  of  the  academically  and 
vocationaUy  deprived  individuals  in  our  in- 
stitutions and  of  their  needs,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  Inmate  committed  InitiaUy  for  hog 
steaUng.  WhUe  confined  he  learned  to  read 
and  write,  only  to  be  recommitted  at  a  later 
time  as  a  forger.  It  U  evident  that  In  addi- 
tion to  instruction  In  skills,  something  more 
Is  needed  In  correctional  education.  There  Is 
a  need  to  place  additional  emphasis  on  coun- 
seling— to  mold  and  develop  socially  accepta- 
ble attitudes  while  Imparting  proficiency. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  Inmates  In 
our  prisons  are  at  the  low  educational  leveto. 
Bfany  offenders  have  not  satisfactorily  pro- 
greaaed  through  pubUe  achool  aystema  and 


STATE   OF  New   York,   Executive 
Department  Boahd  of  Pakole, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  May  6, 1966. 

[Personal  and  unofficial] 
Re  nn.  14341  by  Mr.  Bennett. 
Hon.  Chabi.es  E.  Bennett, 
Member  o/  Congress.  Second  District,  Florida, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 

D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  BENNrrr:  May  I  take 
this  occasion  to  lend  my  fuU  support  to  the 
above-noted  blU  Introduced  by  you.  On  the 
basis  of  34  consecutive  years  of  correctional 
experience,  involving  long  aflUlatlon  with  the 
American  Correctional  Association.  Institu- 
tional warden,  and  currently  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Parole,  It  is  my 
opinion  that  such  a  measure  U  urgentiy 
needed.  _  ,     ,, 

In  your  comments  to  the  House  on  April 
6th,  you  stated  the  situation  weU.  One  of 
the  major  causes  of  the  crime  problem  Is.  In- 
deed, the  lack  of  education,  and  If  such  train- 
ing Is  not  avaUable  within  all  types  of  cor- 
rectlonal  institutions,  then  we,  as  society, 
not  only  faU  In  our  duty  but  also.  In  a  de- 
gree, complicate  the  problem  even  more  than 
it  U  at  present.  There  U  nothing  more  stag- 
nant than  a  correctional  program  devoid  of  a 
complete  educational  organization.  A  mere 
letter  such  as  this  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
convey  the  thoughts  of  career  correctional 
personnel,  of  which  I  am  but  one,  but  I  trust 
it  WlU  lend  a  sense  of  iirgency  and  hope  to 
the  end  that  the  BlU  wlU  be  enacted. 

Therefore,  as  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Correctional  Association,  and  as  Its  cur- 
rent treasurer,  may  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  this  much  needed  and  additional  step 
toward  the  reduction  of  crime  and  recidivism. 
We  In  correction  are  Indebted  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  the  Congress  for  this  assistance. 
Respectfully, 

Roberts  J.  Wricbt. 

Commissioner, 


State  of  CONNBunfUT, 
Office  of  the  Jail  Administrator, 

Hartford,  Conn..  May  6, 1966. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bennxtt:  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  your  BlU  HJl.  14341  to  pro- 
vide for  programs  of  Job  training  and  educa- 
catlon  of  inmates  of  correctional  Institu- 
tions. . 
There  are  some  states  where  there  is  stat- 
utory durerence  of  correctional  and  penal 
lastltutionB,  and  I  trust  that  this  will  not 


preclude  training  for  the  li^tes  of  the  tat- 
ter Institutions. 

Your  BUI  Is  one  of  thdimost  progressive 
acts  that  has  come  to  my, attention  during 
the  32  years  I  have  heade^  correctional  and 
penal  Institutions.  It  Is  ft  sad  commentary 
on  the  public  as  weU  as  idoal  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  that  Uttia  has  been  done  to 
provide  a  broad  rehabUltaiUon  program  such 
as  yo\ir  BlU  provides. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  since  the  abolish- 
ment of  County  Governmtnt  In  Connecticut 
to  administer  for  the  statfe  all  former  Coun- 
ty JaUs.  This  Is  where  the  first  offender  Is 
brought  and  is  necessarily  mixed  with  the 
offenders  of  every  type.  Most  of  these  first 
offenders  are  school  dropouts  who  have  never 
benefited  from  counseling  or  training. 

WhUe  some  progress  ias  been  made  to 
eliminate  Idleness  and  provide  a  pUot  proj- 
ect, the  surface  has  haidly  been  scratohed. 
Tour  BlU  Is  realUtlc  an<l  provides  the  moet 
logical  and  practical  m^tjhod  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  j  been  largely  repu- 
diated by  society.  I 
Sincerely,                   I 

HaroloIx.  Heostbou, 
State  Jfll  Administrator. 

State  of  New  York.  Department 
OF  Correction,  Wulkiu.  Pris- 
on, 

WalUcilli  K.Y.,  May  9. 1966. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Bennett,  j 
Jifember  of  Congress,  Conaress  of  the  United 
States,  House  of  Remesentatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  ' 
Dear  Mb.  Bennett:  I  have  Just  examined 
H."..  14341  which  you  have  Introduced  and 
which  has  been  referreq  !to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  •  ' 

In  my  opinion  this  is  imuch  needed  legis- 
lation and,  if  passed,  W>U  greatiy  aid  the 
Inmates  of  correctional  UUtltutlons  through- 
out the  United  States  In  the  matter  of  their 
rehabilitation.  This  group  has  too  long  been 
neglected  by  both  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. If  this  bill  should  become  operative 
I  am  confident,  after  35  years  of  correctional 
work,  that  it  wiU  become  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive factor  In  attacking  the  crime  problem 
and  in  rehabUltatlng  those  who  need  addi- 
tional education  and  vocational  training.  By 
and  large,  the  people  confined  in  correctional 
institutions,  particularly  the  youthful  of- 
fenders, are  certainly  In  need  of  additional 
education  and  training.  Frequently  it  takes 
a  jolt  like  a  commitment  to  make  some  of 
these  people  realize  their  own  need,  and  it 
is  too  bad.  Indeed,  when  they  cannot  satisfy 
this  need  in  a  so-called  correctional  institu- 
tion. I 
I  strongly  endorse  the  plU. 
Very  truly  yovirs.  , 

WALTm  M.  Wallack, 

Warden. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mii.  Speaker,  as  the 
most  successful  progmm  yet  devised  to 
help  people  become  self-supporting,  the 
manpower  development  and  training 
program  deserves  and  has  received  wide- 
spread support  from  our  colleagues  of 
both  parties.  The  present  bill  updates 
and  improves  the  basic  program  and  will 
enable  it  to  serve  an  even  more  useful 
role  in  the  continuing  effort  to  match 
our  manpower  with  our  technology  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  our  people. 

Among  the  most  important  and  bene- 
ficial features  of  the!  bill  is  the  way  in 
which  It  recognizes  Ithe  seriousness  of 
the  plight  of  the  o^«r-45  worker  who 
cannot  find  a  Job  and  the  way  it  utilizes 
the  Manpower  Devel(>pment  and  Train- 
ing Act  as  an  ideal  Mid  proven  vehicle 
for  helping  equip  ol^^r  workers  to  find 
new  employment. 


It  does  so  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  add  to  existing  programs  under 
the  act  a  new  program  of  testing,  coun- 
seling, selection,  and  referral  of  workers 
45  or  older,  a  program  designed  to  meet 
their  special  needs.  Eligible  workers, 
either  imemployed  or  underemployed, 
would  receive  occupational  training  and 
further  schooling  in  skills  which  will  en- 
able then*  to  adjust  to  the  different  de- 
mands of  the  new  technology.  They 
would  also  receive  training  and  subsist- 
ence allowances  during  the  course  of  the 
program. 

In  this  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  help 
break  down  the  myth  that  older  workers 
cannot  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
and  learn  the  new  skills  to  find  new  jobs. 
By  allowing  over-45  workers  to  prove 
their  capabilities  and  their  worth,  this 
new  program  can  help  open  doors  which 
have  too  long  been  closed  by  employers 
who  have  in  the  past  refused  even  to 
consider  applicants  over  45  regardless 
of  their  qualifications.  At  a  time  when 
many  employers,  faced  with  serious  man- 
power shortages,  may  be  ready  to  shed 
outdated  myths,  this  program  can  serve 
the  needs  of  both  employers  and  pro- 
spective employees  over  45. 

Pew  can  deny  that  the  problems  faced 
by  the  middle-aged  and  older  worker 
who  finds  himself  without  employment 
have  grown  more  acute  In  recent  years. 
Today,  on  a  national  basis,  on8-half  of 
all  job  openings  in  the  private  economy 
are  closed  to  applicants  over  55,  and  one- 
quarter  of  them  are  unavailable  to  per- 
sons over  45.  Once  a  person  over  45 
loses  a  job,  the  chances  against  finding 
another  job  like  it  are  6  to  1  against 
him.  And  the  older  the  person  Is  and 
the  less  education  and  training  he  has, 
the  more  difficult  his  situation  becomes. 
This  is  only  a  first  step,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  committee  report  realistically 
points  out,  but  it  can  be  a  first  step  to 
what  I  hope  will  become  a  comprehen- 
sive effort  by  Congress  to  attack  the 
problem  in  all  its  aspects  and  thereby 
open  up  new  opportunities  for  older  but 
capable  workers  by  encouraging  employ- 
ers to  hire  people  exclusively  on  their 
merits  and  skills. 

As  a  first  step,  this  bill  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  enactment  of  complemen- 
taiy  legislation.  In  addition  to  my  spon- 
sorship of  a  bill  similar  to  that  which 
the  committee  included  In  the  pending 
legislation,  I  refer  to  six  other  bills  which 
I  have  introduced  and  which  I  believe 
would  comprise  the  kind  of  balanced 
and  effective  course  of  action  the  situa- 
tion requires.  Among  other  things,  these 
bills  would:  ban  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment based  on  age,  coordinate  Fed- 
eral activities  in  the  field  of  age  discrim- 
ination, authorize  experimental  projects 
to  demonstrate  the  employability  of  older 
workers,  aid  nonprofit  groups  which 
help  older  workers  find  jobs,  encourage 
employers  to  provide  more  on-the-job 
training  opportunities,  and  provide  tax 
credits  for  employers  who  hire  older 
workers  when  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
employment  results  in  added  costs  of 
doing  business. 

In  addition,  as  the  committee  wisely 
noted,  more  study  should  be  given  to 
suggestions  for  insuring  vested  pension 


rights  and  providing  for  pension  port- 
ability. This  is  a  wide  and  complex 
area,  but  present  practices  have  clearly 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  older  em- 
ployees, and  in  simple  justice  Congress 
must  continue  to  explore  potential  rem- 
edies along  lines,  for  example,  already 
initiated  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  support  the  important 
bill  now  before  us,  and  i  add  my  own 
appreciation  to  the  expressions  of  other 
Members  for  the  great  contribution  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  I^abor  has  made 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add 
my  support  to  the  comments  already 
made  on  behalf  of  HJR.  16715,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
Amendments  of  1966.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HaraI  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  this  bill  really  began 
with  contributions  from  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House.  Section  4(a)  (2) 
constitutes  my  own  contribution  to  this 
legislation,  which  originated  as  HR. 
15467.  Simply  stated,  my  bill,  and  the 
related  provision  in  this  bill,  were  an 
effort  to  make  It  easier  for  young  people 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  training 
if  they  have,  for  some  reason  which  can 
not  easily  be  remedied,  dropped  out  of 
school. 

The  existing  law  envisions  admitting 
such  people  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  training,  but 
requires  that  a  year  elapse  between  their 
leaving  school  and  their  eligibility  for  a 
training  allowance,  and  also  requires 
that  every  conceivable  effort  be  made  to 
get  them  back  into  school. 

No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  objects  to  making 
such  efforts.  Counseling,  guidance,  and 
all  of  the  persuasive  talents  of  which  the 
society  Is  possessed  ought  to  be  utilized 
to  get  school-aged  dropouts  back  into 
school.  It  Is  where  they  belong,  and 
where  they,  in  my  judgment,  can  best 
be  served.  But  there  are  cases  where 
this  is  simply  not  possible.  Young  peo- 
ple, perhaps  rashly,  get  married.  Young 
people,  tragically,  may  have  to  support 
parents.  Young  people,  for  reasons 
which  only  the  experts  can  even  begin  to 
understand,  may  find  themselves  totsdly 
unable  to  profit  from  an  orthodox  school 
environment.  In  these  cases,  where  the 
best  efforts  to  get  them  back  into  the 
classroom  have  failed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  wait 
a  year  before  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  training,  if  it  is  what 
they  ought  to  have,  can  begin,  and  train- 
ing allowances  begin,  as  well. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  and.  I  believe, 
not  the  intention  of  the  committee,  that 
this  provision  should  be  used  as  an  easy 
escape  valve  for  those  who  can  profit 
from  regular  schooling,  but  want  to 
make  a  quick  buck  Instead. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  be  certain— I  empha- 
size the  word  "certain"— that  the  young 
man  or  woman  cannot  usefully  return 
to  the  regular  school  system,  should  be 
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fully  complied  with.  But  when  it  is  com- 
piled with,  let  us  not  then  wait  6  or  8  or  10 
months  before  trying  to  see  If  that  same 
young  man  or  woman  can  benefit  from 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  training. 

I  support,  of  course,  the  remainder  of 
H.R.  16715.  These  amendments  to  the 
act  are.  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  indicated,  not  monumental  in 
their  effect,  but  they  are  useful,  and 
they  serve  the  Important  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  flexibility  of  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  national  machinery  for 
coping  with  the  economic  and  with  the 
human  problems  of  our  growing  and 
changing  economy. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powill]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HR 
16715. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
WATER  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  167)  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  organize  and  hold  an 
International  Conference  on  Water  for 
Peace  In  the  United  States  in  1967  and 
authorize  an  appropriation  therefor, 
which  Is  Identical  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1169  on  the  Suspension  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rb.  187 
Whereaa  there  exists  throughout  the  world 
a  common  problem  In  planning  the  use  of 
water  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  the 
world'B  rapidly  expanding  population;  and 

Whereas  the  President,  In  announcing  the 
Water  for  Peace  Program  of  the  United  States 
Government,  recognized  the  great  value  of  a 
mutual  sharing  of  knowledge  In  this  Impor- 
tant field  with  other  ooimtrlea  In  a  world- 
wide cooperative  efTort  to  find  solutions  of 
man's  water  problems;  and 

Whereas  a  worldwide  conference  would  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  together 
representatives  of  all  governments  and  agen- 
cies concerned,  as  weU  as  experts  on  the  vary- 
ing aspecto  of  the  water  problems;  would 
focus  attenOon  on  current  and  future  water 
problems;  and  would  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  poUcles  and  programs  necessary  to 
meet  these  problems:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Reitolved  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
consultation  with  other  concerned  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  are  authorized  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  organize  and  hold  an 


International  Conference  on  Water  for  Peace 
m  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  In  1967. 
Szc.  a.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Depyartment  of  State,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  organizing  and  holding  such  an  In- 
ternational conference.    Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenses  Incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  host  government.  Including 
personal  services  without  regard  to  civil  serv- 
ice and  classlflcatlon  laws,  except  no  salary 
rate  shall  exceed  the  maximum  rate  payable 
under  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classlfl- 
catlon Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  employment 
of  aliens,  printing  and  binding  without  re- 
gard   to   the   provisions   of   any   other   law; 
travel  expenses  without  regard  to  the  Stand- 
ardized Government  Travel  Regulations  and 
to  the  rates  of  per  diem  allowances  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  expenses  under  the  Travel  Ex- 
pense Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  of  principal 
foreign  delegates  In  the  United  States  and 
of  United  States  personnel  and  foreign  tech- 
nical experts;  rent  of  faclUtles  by  contract  or 
otherwise;  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
official  functions  and  courtesies;  and  design, 
construction,  and  display  of  exhibits.    Sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall   remain   available  for  obligation   until 
December  31,  1967. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  are  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  use  contributions  of  funds,  property, 
services,  and  facilities,  Including  the  loan  of 
articles,  specimens,  and  exhibits  for  display, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  holding 
such  an  International  conference. 

Sac.  4.  The  head  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  authorized,  on  request,  to  as- 
slst  with  or  without  reimbursement  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  la  carrying  out  the  functions  herein 
authorized.  Including  the  furnishing  of  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  and  the  procurement. 
Installation,  and  display  exhibits. 


such  a  conference  In  1967.  In  addition 
it  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $1.2  million  for  expenses  Inci- 
dent  to  organizing  and  holding  the  Con- 
ference. 

This  resolution  was  reported  without  a 
dissenting  vote  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  A  companion  measure 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  167,  was  ap-' 
proved  by  the  other  body  on  July  19 
without  objection. 

All  of  us  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  water 
Is  one  of  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
sources— and  one  which  is  growing  in- 
creasingly scarce  under  the  pressure  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  population.  Short- 
age of  clean  water  Is  directly  responsible 
for  problems  of  disease,  malnutrition, 
and  economic  underdevelopment  which 
plague  the  lives  of  many  milUons 
throughout  tlie  world.  To  combat  hun- 
ger, to  conquer  disease,  to  make  possible 
progress  in  education  and  industriaUza- 
tion,  we  must  first  solve  the  problems  of 
water  supply. 

These  problems  are  not  limited  to  any 
single  nation  or  a  group  of  nations.  As 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1169 
points  out: 

Whether  we  address  ourselves  to  the  peren- 
nial floods  In  Waterloo,  Iowa,  the  problems  of 
the  arid  areas  of  California,  the  repeated 
shortages  of  water  In  New  York  City,  or  the 
Job  of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  po- 
table water  for  the  vUlages  of  India,  Peru,  and 
of  many  other  countries — the  resolution  of 
these  problems  and  the  alleviation  of  exist- 
ing needs  wUl  task  the  ingenuity,  the  re- 
sourcefulness, and  the  energies  of  men  of 
different  nations  for  years  to  come. 
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The    SPEAKER.    Is    a    second    de- 
manded? 

Mr.  aROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1169,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affah^,  is  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar  today.  However, 
an  Identical  resolution — Senate  Joint 
Resolution  167 — was  approved  by  the 
other  body  on  July  19  and  has  been  rest- 
ing on  the  Speaker's  desk.  In  order  to 
expedite  matters,  we  are  taking  up  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution,  and  I  urge  that 
the  House  approve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
is  designed  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  sponsor  an  International  Conference 
on  Water  for  Peace.  The  joint  resolution 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
sultation with  other  concerned  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  to  organize  and  hold 


The  purpose  of  the  Water  for  Peace 
Conference  is  to  advance  the  solution  of 
water  problems  through  a  cooperative 
International  effort.  The  Conference 
will  provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
Information  and  experience  between  ex- 
perts and  government  officials  of  many 
nations.  In  addition,  it  will  focus  atten- 
tion on  current  and  future  water  prob- 
lems and — hopefully — contribute  to  the 
development  of  policies  and  programs 
necessary  to  meet  these  problems. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Conference  will  be  held  In  Washing- 
ton, in  May,  1967.  It  Is  expected  that 
some  1,200  delegates  from  nearly  a  him- 
dred  countries,  and  some  2,800  observers, 
will  attend.  Most  of  these  people  will 
pay  their  own  way  in  addition  to  contrib- 
uting their  time  and  knowledge  to  this 
imdertaking.  The  funds  which  the  joint 
resolution  authorizes  will  be  used  to  de- 
fray the  normal  expenses  of  the  Con- 
ference— such  as  rental  of  space,  employ- 
ment of  staff,  publications,  and  the  like. 
In  addition,  some  of  the  att«nding  ex- 
perts may  have  part  or  all  of  their  travel 
expenses  paid  if  their  participation  in 
the  Conference  Is  important  and  If  no 
other  means  will  be  available  to  cover 
such  expense. 

House  Report  No.  1742,  submitted  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
the  printed  record  of  the  hearings  held  on 
this  Joint  resolution,  contain  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  preparations  for  the 
Conference.  Various  executive  branch 
committees  have  been  working  for  sev- 


eral months,  preparing  the  agenda  for 
the  Conference,  identifying  problems  and 
issues  which  wiU  be  discussed,  and  at- 
tending to  other  tasks.  Judging  from 
these  initial  efforts,  the  Water  for  Peace 
Conference  may  prove  9  very  significant 
and  successful  undertaiaing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  tlie  passage  of  the 
joUit  resolution;  and  I  teserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sp  iiiker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  ttj  emphasize  that 
this  resolution  will  pr^tide  for  an  au- 
thorization of  $1,200,0(W  for  an  11-day 
convention  or  conferend*  In  Washington, 

D.C. 

Even  by  Washington  standards  this  is 
pretty  fair  spending  over  an  11-day  pe- 
riod. For  the  life  of  rt^  I  do  not  know 
how  In  the  world  It  is  Expected  to  spend 
$1.2  million  in  11  days.  1  have  not  found 
anyone  yet  who  could  glte  me  a  real  good 
answer  to  that  questio|x.  This  is  Just  a 
little  bit  too  rich  for  rx&  blood,  although 
It  may  be  all  right  for  Bome  of  the  rest 
of  you.  I  may  be  th0  only  one  In  the 
House  against  this  resolution.  If  so,  I 
will  still  vote  against  it.; 

It  Is  proposed  to  Invite  some  95  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  come  here  and  I 
assume  from  what  I  hieard  In  the  hear- 
ings that  we  will  pay  tihe  transportation 
for  most  of  them,  ilncidentally.  the 
promoters  are  going  tto  go  back  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  to  Invite  sbme  people.  They 
are  not  designated.        j 

There  Is  to  be  a  representation  allow- 
ance. I  wonder  if  my  friend  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rooney]  lis  on  the  floor? 
There  Is  to  be  a  repttsentation  allow- 
ance of  $25,000  for  11  4ays.  This  ought 
to  provide  a  pretty  good  booze  party  in 
connection  with  this  thdng  If  "representa- 
tion allowance"  meang  what  it  does  with 
respect  to  the  State  l|>epartment,  and  I 
presume  that  it  does,  IWcause  it  Is  among 
the  chief  promoters.     | 

How  do  you  go  about  spending  $25,000 
on  liquor  and  hors  d'oeuvres  in  11  days? 
I  guess  it  can  be  done  if  enough  people 
work  at  It.  I  wonder,  too,  whether  this 
affair  is  high  on  the  Itesldenfs  priority 
list?  You  know,  we  deceived  a  message 
from  President  Johnson  only  a  week  ago 
last  Thursday  telling  MB  that  we  ought  to 
exercise  some  prudence  in  spending.  We 
ought  to  practice  a  little  austerity  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  |l  do  not  see  very 
much  prudence  and  austerity  In  a  res- 
olution that  provides  for  the  spending 
of  $1,200,000  In  11  days  on  a  convention, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  a  convention  it 
is.  j 

Nor  does  it  look  OA  though  they  are 
going  to  bring  very  much  water.  I  did 
not  know  water  wW  that  scarce  in 
Washington,  especially  at  a  meeting  sup- 
posedly dealing  with '  that  Uquid.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  none  of  you  should 
labor  under  any  Illusion  here  this  after- 
noon that  this  Is  an(ything  less  than  a 
big  foot  in  the  door.  Let  me  read  to  you 
from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  FaEUMOBTTTSORT.  Can  I  assiune  that  If 
there  are  some  obllgaUons  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  conference  that  It  might  In- 
volve the  United  SUtea  financlaUy? 


Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia,  the  promoter 
of  this  deal  for  the  State  Department, 
replied : 

Yes:  this  Is  a  likely  outcome  provided 
there  Is  a  proper  legislative  basis. 


You  can  be  sure  there  will  be  a  legis- 
lative basis.  I  say  to  you  that  given  time, 
this  will  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  millions  if 
not  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  a  copy  a  day 
or  two  ago.  a  propaganda  release  in  be- 
half of  the  International  Conference  on 
Water  for  Peace.  It  was  put  out  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  And,  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  the  stage  is  all  set  for  this 
affair  even  though  they  do  not  have  the 
legislation,  and  they  do  not  have  the 
money.    The  publicity  release  says: 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
today  reported  that  major  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  work  of  planning  for  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Water  lor  Peace. 

"We  are  all  tooled  up  and  ready  to  go," 
Udall  stated. 


No  money  yet,  not  even  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  but  "We  are  all  tooled  up 
and  ready  to  go."  Udall  also  said  that 
there  are  75  people  from  8  departments 
of  government  working  on  this  affair. 
AU  we  need  is  that  $1,200,000  to  do 
what  Mr.  Udall  says,  to  eliminate  water- 
based  Illness,  floods,  droughts,  famine, 
and  pestilence  throughout  the  world.  I 
suppose  that  If  he  had  thought  of  It,  he 
would  have  said  that  this  Conference 
would  also  take  care  of  falling  arches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  ought  not  to  be 

here.    Being  here,  it  ought  to  be  sunk 

without  a  trace,  with  or  without  water. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HATT.  Is  it  not  true  that  today 
we  passed  another  bill  providing  for  the 
study  of  water  In  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States;  that  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  we  provided  for  the  desallni- 
zation  of  the  Rio  Grande;  that  also  today 
we  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  National 
Park  Area  Study  Commission  to  study 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River;  and 
that  2  weeks  ago  we  passed  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  Hudson  River  watershed?  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me  that  we  need  to  plan  for  water  for 
the  world,  and  obviously  this  agenda  of 
the  conference  may  be  ready  In  the  State 
Department— or  did  the  gentleman  say 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  seems  to  be  a 
divided  authority.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  promoting  it,  but  evidently  Mr. 
Udall  is  running  with  the  ball  at  the 
moment.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  should  be  sane  and  reasonable 
planning  with  respect  to  water  resources. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  we  are  desalin- 
izing water  In  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  we 
are  going  to  relnstitute  the  Pacific  de- 
salinization  program  of  sea  water  for 
southern  California,  I  read  In  the  news- 
paper just  this  morning.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  real  justification  for  studying 
water  around  the  world;  since  the  earth 
is  three-fifths  covered  with  water.  It  can 
be  desalinized,  and— there  Is  no  secret 


about  It — any  sovereign  nation  can  de- 
saUnize  water  If,  indeed,  they  cannot  get 
it  out  of  a  creek.  We  do  not  do  too  well 
keeping  our  own  water  clean,  pure,  and 
cool. 

We  have  a  food-for-peace  program. 
Now  we  are  to  have  a  water-for -peace 
program.  International  medicare  has 
been  recommended,  foodcare,  rentacare, 
judicare.  and  international  antlpoverty. 
Perhaps  the  problem  Is  Just  the  reverse, 
and  instead  of  a  water-for-peace  pro- 
grams we  should  have  "peace  on  the 
waters." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
most  excellent  suggestions  I  have  heard 
today.  We  do  not  have  peace  anywhere 
else.  Perhaps  we  might  try  having  some 
peace  in  or  on  the  water. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  I  presume  whether  It  Is  In  the  State 
Department  or  In  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, his  committee  vrill  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  legislation,  if  and  when 
It  passes.  I  certainly  hope  he  will  help 
us  realize  water  resource  development  is 
important.  It  must  start  at  home  or 
where  the  water  falls  on  the  earth,  and 
that  International  cooperation  may  be 
necessary  in  some  areas.  But  It  Is  a  sov- 
ereign nation  problem,  and  I  suggest 
that  we  reverse  the  title,  and  Instead  of 
water  for  peace,  let  us  have  peace  on  the 
wfttcr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Earlier  this  afternoon, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  men- 
tioned, this  House  passed  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  water  study  costhig  $500,000 
In  the  three  States  of  Virginia,  Mar>-- 
land,  and  Delaware.  I  think  the  best 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  send  this 
back  to  the  committee,  let  it  be  cut  to 
proper  size,  and  try  to  salvage  the 
$500,000  that  we  spent  today  on  a  study 
of  water  resources  in  this  immediate 
three-State  area. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  a  veteran  member 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  IMr. 
Saylor],  said  that  there  are  40  to  50 
agencies  and  commissions  in  Govern- 
ment today  spending  millions  of  dollars 
studying  water  resources. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  certainly  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
who  has  water  problems  in  Iowa,  I  am 
sure,  for  putting  his  finger  right  on  the 
problem  of  diffusion  and  dispersion  of 
the  funds  in  a  time  when  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  austere  in  these  40  or  60 
areas,  domestically  as  well  as  around  the 
world,  in  an  unbudgeted  manner. 

I  concur  In  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  associate  myself  with  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Does  my  friend  from  Missouri  have  any 
idea  of  how  to  go  about  spending  $1,- 
200,000  on  an  11-day  convention? 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  not  be  easy,  but 
the  gentleman  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
elements.  It  must  be  the  party  of  all 
times,  to  end  all  parties;  and  I  hope— 
"representation  allowances." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosMERl. 
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Mr.  HOBMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not 
often  that  I  disagree  with  my  fine  friend 
from  Florida  on  measures  that  are  be- 
fore the  House,  but  on  this  one  I  must 

There  are  1,200  representatives  to  this 
11 -day  Conference,  costing  $1,200,000. 
that  is,  $1,000  apiece  for  the  people  who 
are  going  to  attend  the  so-called  Water 
for  Peace  Conference.  What  Is  this 
Water  for  Peace  Conference?  It  is 
nothing  more  than  one  of  those  hollow 
slogans  that  have  been  generated  by  the 
public  relations  men  at  the  White  House, 
and  it  was  turned  into  a  $1.2  million  mes- 
sage to  Congress  so  the  President  could 
have  a  fine  Monday  or  Simday  morning 
news  story. 

I  sat  in  a  Joint  committee  Just  last  week 
and  listened  to  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle  from  me  criticize  this  as  one  of 
these  sloganeering  efforts  that  is  just  a 
big  ball  of  puff.  It  is  a  $1.2  million  ball 
of  puir.  according  to  the  legislation  that 
Is  before  us. 

Who  is  going  to  attend  that  Confer- 
ence? Who  are  these  1.200  people  and 
2,800  observers?  Are  they  the  people 
who  are  the  technicians?  Are  they  the 
fellows  who  are  going  out  to  put  in  the 
hardware  and  do  something  about  or- 
ganizing the  water  supply  or  cleaning  it 
up?  Of  course  not.  They  are  the  Si  Ate 
Department  fellows  and  politicians  and 
all  the  people  who  traditionally  run 
around  the  world  attending  conferences 
and  making  speeches  and  having  a  good 
time.  Then  they  go  home  and  nothing 
happens.   These  are  the  overhead  people. 

If  we  want  to  do  something  about 
water,  let  us  give  the  money  to  the  hard- 
ware people,  not  the  overhead  people. 

Already  we  are  spending  i  millions  of 
dollars  for  municipal  water  supplies,  z 
millions  of  dollars  on  water  pollution,  z 
millions  of  dollars  on  flood  control,  z 
millions  more  on  reclamation  and  irri- 
gation, and  z  millions  more  on  weacher 
modification,  and  z  millions  more  on  de- 
salting, and.  probably,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  Indicates,  something  more  on 
water  for  whisky  at  this  conference  they 
are  planning. 

Soon  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  spend 
$72.2  million  to  assist  a  half  a  billion 
dollar  water  desalting  project  out  in 
California.  We  already  have  about  $2 
billion  worth  of  authorizations  on  the 
books  for  water  projects  which  are  not 
even  started  yet  In  this  coimtry.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwam]  will 
be  in  asking  for  $1  billion  for  a  water 
canal  in  Ohio.  These  things  go  on  for- 
ever. 

In  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency— which  I  might  incidentally  say 
is  the  traditional  fonmi  for  the  discus- 
sion of  these  water  desalting  matters — 
we  are  getting  into  talks  with  Mexico 
about  water  plants  of  some  kind,  and 
into  talks  with  Israel  about  water  plans, 
and  into  talks  with  the  United  Arab  Re- 
publics about  water.  They  all  will  come 
and  ask  for  money  and  so  will  many 
more. 

If  we  vote  for  this  and  have  this  so- 
called  International  Water  for  Peace 
Conference  in  Washington,  every  one  of 
those  95  or  so  countries  that  come,  wUl 


come  with  their  hands  out  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  looking  for  some  aid  for  their 
own  desalting  purposes,  because  who  is 
the  big  fellow  in  this  whole  deal?  Who 
is  the  rich  fellow?  It  Is  Uncle  Sam,  and 
he  is  sponsoring  the  occasion  for  their 
expectations.  I  believe  we  ought  to  shut 
this  off  now,  and  let  the  people  stay 
home  and  write  letters.  It  is  easier  to 
turn  them  down  that  way.  We  do  not 
have  the  money  to  get  Into  this  opera- 
tion on  a  worldwide  basis. 

There  is  one  project  right  aroimd  the 
comer,  $10  billion  for  water  for  south- 
east Asia,  a  gigantic  water  development 
plan  over  there.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  consider  whether  we  are  going  to  pony 
up  that  money.  If  we  keep  going  as  we 
are  and  these  requests  keep  coming  in 
from  the  White  House  as  they  are. 

This  water  for  peace  Is  no  more  than 
a  slogan.  We  have  a  peace  ship,  the 
Hope.  Foreign  aid  comes  In  In  a  couple 
of  days.  That  is  more  for  peace.  We 
have  had  food  for  peace  and  atoms  for 
peace.  I  believe  we  have  come  about  to 
the  end  of  the  string  of  these  slogans 
for  peace.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  turn  this 
down,  as  we  ought  to  turn  it  down,  and 
let  the  White  House  know  that  every 
time  they  come  up  here  with  a  great 
slogan  for  a  headline,  they  should  not 
expect  Congress  to  pay  out  a  million  or 
so  of  the  peoples'  dollars  to  pay  for 
White  House  publicity  In  the  morning 
newspaper. 

The  place  to  talk  about  water  for 
peace.  If  it  is  going  to  be  talked  about, 
is  the  United  Nations,  up  in  New  York, 
a  forum  which  already  exists  and  does 
not  need  an  extra  $1.2  million  to  talk 
about  water.  They  can  talk  about  It  up 
there  if  some  of  those  countries  will  shut 
up  criticizing  the  United  States  long 
enough  to  get  some  other  subject  on  the 
agenda. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  must  say  that  the  two  gentlemen  are 
consistent,  at  least. 

If  I  followed  the  logic  involved.  It 
means  to  talk  to  nobody  and  then  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  anything  and  the 
problems  of  the  world  will  go  away,  par- 
ticularly the  problems  of  water  or  the 
lack  of  water.  Then  we  could  do  without 
any  international  conference. 

So  far  as  slogans  are  concerned,  I 
wotild  not  want  to  pin  anything  on  any- 
body, but  a  previous  non-Democratic  ad- 
ministration did  coin  a  phrase — "atoms 
for  peace." 

The  third  conference  on  atoms  for 
peace,  which  ran  about  the  same  period 
of  time  as  the  one  contemplated  in  this 
resolution  cost  approximately  $1.3  mil- 
lion. The  estimated  costs  for  this  par- 
ticular conference  on  water  are  pretty 
much  in  line  with  the  costs  for  other 
international  conferences  which  have 
been  held  or  are  planned. 

I  believe  it  must  be  conceded,  whether 
one  is  for  this  or  not,  that  the  lack  of 
water  or  the  need  for  water  around  the 
world  Is  a  subject  of  major  importance. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  10  million 
people  die  annually  solely  because  of  lack 
of  water. 

Many  water  basins  have  been  identified 
in  the  world,  but  technical  know-how  is 


lacking  to  control  or  produce  water  or 
to  use  It  efQciently. 

It  is  hoped  that  we  could  bring  in  the 
world's  technicians  and  leaders  from 
these  various  governments  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  water  needs,  produc- 
tion, and  control.  We  need  to  exchange 
ideas,  identify  problems,  expose  each 
other  to  the  latest  technical  develop- 
ments and  generally  focus  attention  on 
the  problems  of  sufficient  fresh  water. 

For  example,  desalting  is  fine,  if  one 
is  on  the  ocean,  but  in  an  interior  coun- 
try it  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  water  from 
the  ocean  that  way. 

When  one  considers  that  need  for 
water  has  been  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  the  world;  when  one  considers 
the  disagreements,  deathii,  and  even  wars 
which  have  been  fought  to  secure  fresh 
water,  I  think  we  can  see  that  an  inter- 
national conference  on  water  Is  impor- 
tant and  worth  the  expenditure,  if  some 
of  the  disagreements  can  be  dissipated 
with  attention  and  technology. 

All  I  have  to  do  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  Members  is  to  mention  the  dispute  on 
water  in  the  Middle  East,  among  Israel, 
Jordan,  and  Lebanon;  and  the  Indus 
River  dispute  fortunately  resolved  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan;  and  the  fight 
which  actually  took  place  between  Al- 
geria and  Morocco,  at  the  base  of  which 
was  the  claim  to  water. 

I  believe  history  would  demonstrate  al- 
most conclusively  even  to  the  most  biased 
individual  that  water,  or  the  lack  of 
water,  or  the  ability  to  produce  water, 
or  the  need  for  water,  Is  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  mankind  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention and  effort. 

Therefore,  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  leadership  in  the  world,  to  bring 
about  this  international  conference,  to 
bring  these  delegates  and  these  observ- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  to  the  United 
States,  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  ex- 
changing views,  on  a  direct  basis,  on 
water  and  the  related  problems  of  water. 
This  Is  an  expenditure  worthy  of  being 
made,  and  we  should  pursue  this  inter- 
national conference. 

Work  at  present  Is  being  paid  out  of 
departmental  budgets  and  will  not  be 
reimbursable  from  fimds  authorized  by 
the  pending  resolution.  For  the  work 
which  is  done  after  the  Conference  is 
authorized,  of  course,  any  departmental 
people  would  be  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
I  might  conclude  with  one  Item.  It 
seems  to  me  kind  of  awkward  and  im- 
proper, really,  to  put  an  official  dinner  by 
our  Government  in  the  class  which  has 
been  characterized  here  on  the  floor.  I 
believe  that  is  unfortunate.  I  believe  an 
official  dinner,  a  State  dinner  and  recep- 
tion, ought  not  be  characterized  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was. 

As  the  host  country,  a  reception  and 
dinner  is  contemplated.  I  believe  the 
United  States  Is  acting  responsibly  when 
we  say  we  will  put  on  an  official  dinner 
for  the  delegates,  for  the  people  who  will 
come  here  for  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HOGMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  gather  the  Intima- 
tion from  the  gentleman's  statement  that 
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this  conference  next  year  In  the  United 
States  will  do  something  toward  cutting 
down  an  estimated  nianber  of  10  million 
deaths  a  year  from  lack  of  water,  or  will 
do  something  toward  alleviating  circum- 
stances In  which  water  is  causing  wars 
and  great  friction  between  countries. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  how 
will  this  conference  jdo  that  any  better 
than  or  as  well  as  th^  United  States  go- 
ing in  and  taking  cane  of  its  water  prob- 
lems and  making  the|  Information  avail- 
able to  these  other  cojiintries  In  the  usual 
channels?  i 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Fi^t  of  all,  the  iimu- 
endo  or  the  Infereiiee  Is  that  of  the 
gentleman,  and  not  mine.  I  made  a 
statement  of  fact. 

Second,  I  believe  n  would  be  helpful 
to  have  these  people  come  over  here  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
we  have  done  and  how  we  have  done  It, 
and  to  leam.  i 

That  water  production  is  really  a  local 
problem.  I 

Mr.  HOSMER.  We  are  going  to  hear 
speeches  in  Washington.  They  are  not 
going  to  see  desalting  plants  or  other 
examples  of  this  problem  on  a  hardware 
basis.  

Mr.  FASCELL.  Agiain  this  is  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  and  the  inference  that 
he  draws,  but  it  Is  iiot  the  case.  It  is 
hoped  that  part  of  the  time  while  these 
gentlemen  are  here  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  different  places  In  the 
United  States  and  see  some  of  these  In- 
stallations. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  "riiey  can  come  here 
now  at  their  own  expttises  and  see  these 
things  Just  as  well  m  they  can  later. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  think  the  genUeman 
has  made  his  point.  He  Is  against  the 
conference,  and  I  am  |  lor  it.  I  see  some- 
thing good  In  It  and  he  does  not.  Of 
course,  we  could  do  \^hat  the  gentleman 
suggests,  but  then  it  ibuld  not  be  an  in- 
ternational conferenoe  and  I  doubt  such 
procedure  would  save  much  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  jSpeaker,  I  wonder 
how  the  gentleman  ;  would  keep  them 
from  the  Potomac  down  here?  The  gen- 
tleman and  I  cross  that  bridge  at  least 
twice  a  day,  and  son^ttlmes  It  Is  pretty 
hard  to  keep  the  car  jvindows  open. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  Ijdpe  the  gentleman 
will  Join  me  in  authoBlKing  the  necessary 
fimds  to  eliminate  pollution  not  only  In 
the  Potomac  but  all  around  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  this  money  would 
be  much  better  spent  in  correcting  pollu- 
tion in  the  Potomac  I  River  than  for  a 
conference  of  this  kln<i.  It  seems  to  me 
for  the  price  of  pos^ge  they  can  get 
all  we  know  about  water  resources  In 
this  country.  As  I  4al<i  before  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor],  said,  there  aj-e  40  or  50  agencies 
engaged  in  this  busin^^  now  at  a  cost  of 
Lord  knows  how  maiiy  millions  of  dol-     Brooks 

lars.  j  Brown 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  United  States  has 
made  fantastic  progress,  but  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  However,  when  one  com- 
pares it  with  what  has  been  done  aroimd 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  then  realize  how 
vital  It  Is  to  have  thistitematlonal  con- 
ference to  focus  scientific  and  political 
attention  on  the  worldl^s  water  problems. 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  1169  which 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  or- 
ganize and  hold  an  International  Con- 
ference on  Water  for  Peace  in  Washing- 
ton In  1967. 

As  I  said  In  conmentlng  on  the  pro- 
posed bill  on  August  15,  no  resource  In 
the  world  Is  more  highly  prized  than 
water.  In  the  Middle  East  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing and  basic  cause  of  international 
strife.  As  I  have  pointed  out  before  to 
the  House,  the  Northeast  has  entered  its 
sixth  consecutive  year  of  drought,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
recently  suggested  voluntary  restraint  In 
the  use  of  water. 

Last  session  I  introduced  H.R.  10244, 
which  would  establish  a  Federal  Water 
Commission  to  coordinate  our  national 
water  resource  development.  The  Na- 
tion needs  a  comprehensive,  overall  ef- 
fort to  attempt  to  solve  our  Nation's 
water  problems.  This  same  principle 
applies  internationally.  Planning  for 
the  use  of  water  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  world's  rapidly  expanding  population 
requires,  as  President  Johnson  has  said, 
"a  massive  cooperative  international 
effort." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  conference 
would  help  to  encourage  planning  for 
water  resource  development  at  all  levels 
of  government,  and  would  stimulate  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  actions  to 
solve  water  problems.  I  hope  that  it 
will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  world- 
wide water  for  peace  program.  I  heart- 
ily endorse  Itj 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution  167. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  two-thirds  hav- 
ing voted  in  favor  thereof,  the  rules  were 
suspended  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quonma 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl 
notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  161,  nays  154.  not  voting  117. 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  280] 

YEAS— 161 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frtedel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Olalmo 

GUbert 

GUUgan 

Oonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Green.  Pa. 

cnffltbs 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Hargha 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hecbler 

HelstosU 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelaoii 

Johnaon,  Oallf . 

Johnson,  Okla. 


Addabbo 

Conyers 

Annunzlo 

Cxilver 

Ashley 

Cunningham 

Barrett 

Daddarlo 

Beckworth 

Daniels 

Bingham 

Dawson 

BlatnUc 

de  la  Oarza 

Boggs 

Delaney 

Boland 

Denton 

Brademas 

Dingell 

Brooks 

Donohue 

Brown,  Clar- 

Dow 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Edmondson 

Burke 

Edwards.  Calif 

Burton.  Calif. 

Fallon 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Famsley 

Camu 

Famtim 

Cameron 

FasceH 

Carey 

Felghan 

Clark 

Flood 

Clevenger 

Fogarty 

Cohelan 

Ford. 

Conte 

WUltam  D. 

Karsten 

HedZl 

Scheuer 

Karth 

NU 

Schisler 

Kastemneler 

O'Brien 

Schmidtiauser 

Kee 

O'Hara.m. 

Scbwelker 

Keogh 

O'Hara.Ulch. 

Selden 

King.  Calif. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Sickles 

King.  Utah 

Olson,  Minn. 

Sikes 

Klrwan 

O-NeUl.  Mass. 

Slack 

Kupferman 

Ottlnger 

Smltti,  Iowa 

Leggett 

Patman 

Smith.  N.T. 

Long.Md. 

Patten 

Springer 

Love 

Pepper 

Staggers 

McCarthy 

Perkins 

Steed 

McDade 

Philbln 

Stubblefleld 

McFaU 

Pickle 

Teague.  Tex. 

McGrath 

Pike 

Tenzer 

Macdonald 

Poage 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Mackay 

Price 

Tunney 

Madden 

Pucinskl 

Tupper 

Mathias 

Race 

UdaU 

Matsunaga 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Matthews 

Rexiss 

Van  Deerlia 

MUler 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Vlgorlto 

Mink 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Vivian 

Moorhead 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Waldle 

Morgan 

Ronan 

"Weltner 

Morris 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Wolff 

Morse 

Rosenthal 

Yates 

Moss 

Rostenkowskl 

Young 

Multer 

Roush 

Zablockl 

Murphy.  HI. 

Ryan 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

St  Germain 
NAYS— 154 

Abbltt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mlnshall 

Abernethy 

Edwards.  La. 

Morton 

Adair 

Ellsworth 

Natcher 

Adama 

Erlenbom 

O'Konski 

Anderson,  m. 

Everett 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Andrews, 

Flndley 

PeUy 

George  W. 

Foley 

Pimle 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

Poff 

N.Dak. 

Puqua 

PoweU 

Ashbrook 

Gathlngs 

Quie 

Ashmore 

Gettys 

Quillen 

Baring 

GoodeU 

Randall 

Bates 

Greigg 

Redlin 

Battln 

Gross 

Reld,  111. 

Bennett 

Grover 

Reifel 

Berry 

Oubser 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Betts 

Haley 

Rivers.  S.O. 

Bolton 

Hall 

Roberts 

Bow 

Hamilton 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Satterfleld 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Schneebell 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Secreet 

Buchanan 

Hardy 

Shipley 

Burleson 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Shriver 

Burton,  Utah 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Skubitz 

Cabell 

Henderson 

Smith,  Calif. 

Callan 

Herlong 

Stafford 

Casey 

Horton 

Stalbaum 

Cederberg 

Hosmer 

Stanton 

Hutchinson 

Stephens 

Clancy 

Ichord 

StrattOQ 

Clausen. 

Jarman 

Sullivan 

DonH. 

Jennings 

Talcott 

Clawson.  Del 

Jonas 

Taylor 

Cleveland 

Jonee,  Mo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Collier 

Komegay 

Thomas 

Conabla 

Ktinkel 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Oooley 

Laird 

Tuck 

Corbett 

Langen 

Utt 

Cramer 

Latta 

Vanlk 

Curtln 

Lennon 

Waggonner 

Curtis 

Lipscomb 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Dague 

Mcculloch 

Watklns 

Davis.  Wis. 

McVlcker 

Watson 

Devlne 

MacGregor 

Watts 

Dickinson 

Mahou 

WhaUey 

Diggs 

MallUard 

White,  Tex. 

Dole 

Marsh 

Whitener 

Dowdy 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Williams 

Downing 

May 

Wydler 

Dulski 

Meeds 

Younger 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Michel 

Dwyer 

Mills 
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Albert 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dyal 

Anderson, 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Tenn. 

Callaway 

Evlne,  Tenn. 

Andrews, 

Carter 

Farbstein 

Glenn 

OeUer 

Fino 

Arends 

Chelf 

Fisher 

AspinaU 

Colmer 

Flynt 

Ayres 

Corman 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Bandstra 

Craley 

Fulton,  Tenn, 

Belcher 

Davis,  Oa. 

Gallagher 

Bell 

Dent 

Garmatz 

BoUtng 

Derwinskl 

Gibbons 

Brock 

Dom 

Gray 

Broomfleld 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Green,  Oreg. 
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Orlder 

Oumey 

Hag«iL,aa. 

HaUeck 

Hal  pern 

Hanns 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hlcka 

Hollfidd 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Huot 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  M.T. 

KluczjmsU 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

McOory 
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McOoweU 

McKwen 

McMUlan 

Macben 

Uackie 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 
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Mlse 

MoeUer 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morrison 

Moeher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Passman 

Pool 

Purcell 

Rees 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roncallo 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scott 

Senner 

Slsk 

Smith,  Va. 

Sweeney 

Thompson,  VJ. 

Todd 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Walker,  Miss. 

White.  Idaho 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WllUs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 


Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Bymaa  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

B«r.  Trimble  with  McMUlan. 

Mr.  Murray  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Messrs.  JENNINGS  and  BfOLLS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs:  , 

On  this  vote: 

B«r.  Rodlno  and  ISi.  Mlnlsh  for,  with 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  CeUer  and  Mr.  Farbeteln  for,  with  Mr, 
Flno  against, 

Mr.  Resnick  and  Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr 
Pool  against. 

Mr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr. 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Oarmatss  and  Mr.  Machen  for.  with 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Hungatc  and  Mr.  McDowell  for,  with 
Mr.  Whltten  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  and  Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with 
Mr.  Oolmer  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  and  Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Dom 
against. 

Mf.  HcdUleld  and  Mr.  Hanna  for  with  Mr. 
Hagan  of  Oeorgia  against. 

Mr.  Qawklns  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
for,  with  Mr.  Arends  against. 

Mr.  Slsk  and  Mr.  Aspinall  for,  with  Mr. 
Relnecke  against. 

Mr.  Gorman  and  Mr.  Dyal  for,  with  Mr. 
Carter  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  and  Mr.  Sweeney  for,  with 
Mr.   Wyatt  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  and  Mr.  Krebs  for.  with  Mr. 
Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Senner 
for,  with  Mr.  Brock  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Toll 
for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  and  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee  for,  with  ISr.  Oumey  against. 

Mr.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for, 
with  Mr.  King  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tsnnessee  and  Mr.  Howard 
lor,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Mackle  and  Mr.  White  of  Idaho  for, 
with  Mr.  Nelsen  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Halpern 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

B4r.  Fisher  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Bflze. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  %lth  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  ISr.  Rumsfel<L 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Walker  of  iOmU- 
Bippl. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Grlder  with  Mr.  C«Uaway. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PASCELL.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Plorlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WOLP  TRAP  FARM  PARK.  FAIRFAX 
COUNTY.  VA. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  3423)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in 
Fairfax  County.  Va..  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  3423 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal area  a  park  for  the  performing  arts  and 
related  educational  programs,  and  for  recre- 
ation use  In  connecUon  therewith,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish, develop,  improve,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairfax  County, 
Virginia.  The  park  shall  encompass  the 
portions  of  the  property  formerly  known  as 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  and  Symphony  Hill  In  Fair- 
fax County,  Virginia,  to  be  donated  for  park 
purposes  to  the  United  SUtes,  and  such 
additional  lands  or  interests  therein  as  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  for  purposes  of  the 
park  by  donation  or  purchase  with  donated 
or  approprUted  funds,  the  aggregate  of  which 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
admlnUter  the  park  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  this  Act  and  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  636;  16  U.S.C. 
1-4) ,  as  axnended  and  supplemented. 

8k:.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  svuns  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
not  in  excess  of  «600.000,  to  carry,  out  the 
purposes  of  thU  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  California  oppoeed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOSBfER.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
It.  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill  and  I  demand  a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations 
of  nearly  100  acres  of  valuable,  rolling 
land  In  Fairfax  County.  Va.,  and  of 
11,750,000  in  cash  in  order  to  establish 
on  the  land  a  small  park  to  be  operated 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  to  be 
known  as  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park.  The 
land  and  money  which  are  to  be  donated 
have  been  placed  in  escrow  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  donor  of  58  acres  of  the  land  and 
of  $1,750,000  cash  Is  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  a  patron  of 
the  arts  and  whose  husband  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  tills  House  during  the  64th  and 
85th  Congresses.  The  donor  of  the  other 
38  acres  is  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra League.  The  Congress  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Shouse 
and  to  the  American  Symphony  Orches- 
tra League  for  their  generous  offer,  and 
I  believe  we  will  want  to  see  that  these 
ofTers  are  accepted. 

The  plan  of  the  National  Park  Service 
Is  to  develop  the  96  acres  which  will  be 
donated  and  an  additional  45  or  50  acres 
which  will  be  acquired  as  a  cultural  park. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  addi- 
tional land  and  of  developing  the  entire 
area  will  not  exceed  $600,000.  That  is 
the  extent  of  the  appropriation  author- 
ized in  the  bill. 

On  the  140  or  so  acres  in  the  park  will 
be  built  an  auditorium  with  the  funds 
donated  by  Mrs.  Shouse.  This  audito- 
rium, along  with  a  natural  amphitheater 
seating  3,500  people,  and  to  be  developed 
with  the  donated  funds,  will  be  utilized 
for  concerts,  plays,  ballet  performances, 
and  the  like.  Several  small  buildings 
that  are  already  on  the  premises  will  be 
made  available  for  composers  and  au- 
thors who  wish  temporary  residence  at 
a  place  where  they  can  pursue  their  pro- 
fessions in  a  quiet,  rural  atmosphere  near 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  The  Ameri- 
can Symphony  Orchestra  League,  which 
already  has  its  national  headquarters  at 
Wolf  Trap  Farm,  will  continue  to  occupy 
a  small  portion  of  the  land  and  to  carry 
on  its  work  there. 

Federal  funds  will  be  used  to  develop 
a  visitor  center  complex,  parking  facil- 
ities, trails,  a  picnic  center,  and  a  water 
system. 

Wolf  Trap  Farm  is  located  within  13 
miles  of  the  White  House  and  is  easily 
accessible  by  the  Beltway  and  Route  7, 
or  by  Routes  123  and  193.  Access  could 
also  be  provided  from  the  Dulles  Alnport 
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I^d,  but  this  is  nob;  contemplated  at 
present. 

The  committee  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
creation  of  this  cultural  park  would  be 
justified  in  view  of  the  existence  of  Con- 
stitution Hall,  Lisneil  Auditorium,  and 
other  facilities  in  Washington  and  the 
advanced  plans  for  the  Kennedy  Cultursd 
Center  and  the  Colimbia  Center.  In 
view  of  the  fact  thait  nearly  2,250,000 
people  now  live  in  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan area,  it  was  |  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  there  j  is  a  real  need  for 
the  new  park  and  thalj  If  reasonable  care 
is  taken  in  arrangitig  programs,  this 
park  will  complement  the  others  and  not 
be  a  competitor.  The  committee  real- 
ized that  national  park  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  are  crowded  at 
the  present  and  will  be  more  crowded  in 
the  future.  i 

The  committee  found  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advisory  board  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Inteirior  will  not  only 
serve  to  avoid  conflicts  which  might 
otherwise  be  foreseen  but  will  also  assure 
the  maintenance  of  artistic  Integrity  in 
the  selection  and  presentation  of  per- 
formances. As  a  mitter  of  fact,  the 
committee  has  been  advised  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  has 
discussed  Wolf  Trap  Pftrm  with  the  head 
of  the  Columbia  Center  and  we  under- 
stand that  there  is  mutual  understand- 
ing of  what  each  is  Seeking  to  accom- 
plish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  belieive  that  this  sum- 
marizes the  general  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  bill.  I  jreiterate  that  we 
owe  a  vote  of  thanks  tp  Mrs.  Shouse  and 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  for  their  generous  offers.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  is  getting  a  good  bar- 
gain In  this  property,  ietnd  I  urge  favor- 
able action  on  this  bili 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wereltiearings  held  on 
this  bill?  ' 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Ye^i  hearings  were 
held.  '  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS. 
transcripts? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Their]  were  written  up 
by  the  Committee  on  mterior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  transcripts  are  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  hearing  records 
available  here?  i 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  {Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR, 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  might  say  that  the 
hearings  were  not  printed  but  there  were 
hearings  and  we  could  i  send  and  get  the 
transcripts  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  furtheif 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  wli  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.  [ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  Memhors  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  ou^t  to  have  the 
benefit  of  printed  hearfcigs.  to  know  how 
extensive  they  were;  to  know  who  was 
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Wherk  are  the  hearing 


I  ylild  to  the  gentle- 


able  to  testify  on  this 
so  on? 


jropositlon,  and 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Perhaps  that  Is  cor- 
rect, but  we  were  a  little  overwhelmed 
that  someone  wanted  to  give  something 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  we 
thought  that  situation  in  and  of  Itself 
was  so  unique  that  the  transcripts  were 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  like  to  state  that  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  we  need  to  act  on  it 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  At  the  hearings  that 
were  held,  would  the  gentleman  advise 
who  did  appear  as  a  proponent  of  this 
site? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Representatives  of  the 
National  Symphony  League  were  heard. 
Representatives  of  the  National  Park 
Service  were  heard.  No  one  appeared  In 
opposition  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Was  there  any  notice 
given  to  those  who  might  have  had  some 
other  views  on  this  subject  so  that  they 
might  appear? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  might  say  that  we 
handle  a  good  many  bills  in  the  course 
of  a  session  of  this  nature,  not  specifi- 
cally of  this  nature,  and  it  has  been  our 
policy  not  to  go  too  much  Into  printed 
hearings  as  a  matter  of  practical 
economy. 

We  did  not  In  this  Instance,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  beat  the  bushes 
looking  for  opposition.  But  I  think  it 
was  pretty  well  known  to  anyone  who 
was  Interested  that  Mrs.  Shouse  had 
made  this  offer.  The  hearings  were 
scheduled  as  hearings  are  all  scheduled 
in  the  Record.  There  was  nothing  secret 
about  It.  We  just  thought  that  It  was 
a  good  bargain  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  did  attempt  to  as- 
certain on  several  occasions  when  these 
hearings  would  be  held.  I  made  several 
calls  and  was  unable  to  find  out  until 
I  was  finally  advised  that  the  hearing 
was  over.  I  might  say  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  did  seek  to  be  heard 
on  this  subject  because  there  are  several 
alternatives  that  were  involved  in  this 
matter. 

Could  the  gentleman  advise  us  what 
the  terms  of  the  gift  are?  Is  there  a 
reverter?  Under  what  conditions  would 
the  property  revert  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  two  donors? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Tliere  Is  no  reverter 
clause. 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  Is  my  informa- 
tion, there  Is  no  provision  for  that. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  This  Is  an  absolute 
gift? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Yes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  With  no  strings  at- 
tached of  any  sort? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.     That  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask  some- 
one, since  there  are  no  hearing  records 
available,  what  this  is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  by  way  of 
land  purchase  and  by  way  of  mainte- 
nance and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  The  estimate  we  had 
would  be  $600,000  for  land  acquisition 
and  approximately  $2,000  a  year  for 
maintenance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  access  to 
this  cultural  center? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  understand  there  is 
excellent  access  to  the  property  now.  and 
there  will  be  even  better  access  i>erhaps 
in  the  future  from  the  Dulles  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  cold  matter  of  fact, 
you  do  not  have  the  kind  of  access  that 
would  accommodate  any  sizable  number 
of  people;  is  that  not  about  correct?  As 
it  now  stands,  somebody  is  going  to  have 
to  put  up  a  lot  of  money  to  provide  for 
ingress  and  egress  to  the  Dulles  High- 
way. What  consideration  was  given  to 
the  FAA  in  the  hearings,  and  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  in  the  hearings  with 
respect  to  tapping  the  Dulles  Highway? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  wUl  state  that  no  consideration 
was  given  because  we  have  to  assume  in 
any  project  that  wUl  attract  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  there  can  be  difBculties  in 
connection  with  highways,  and  we  did 
not  see  that  there  was  any  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty in  this  respect. 

If  the  gentleman  will  jrield  further  I 
might  point  out  that  in  my  own  area  in 
Saratoga  Springs  they  reoenUy  opened 
a  similar  affair  located  35  miles  from  any 
large  city,  and  I  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  a  complete  failure  in  a  town  that  is 
largely  dedicated  to  $2  bettors,  and  they 
have  been  coming  from  as  far  away  as 
New  York  City  and  New  England. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  any  idea  who  is  going  to  put  up  the 
money  to  tap  the  Dulles  Highway? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  No,  I  cannot  at  this 
point;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
will  be  that  necessity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  tlilnk  we 
all  understand  who  then  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  bill  for  a  costly  entrance 
to  and  exit  from  the  Dulles  Highway,  and 
I  doubt  very  much  if  that  should  be  per- 
mitted if  we  are  going  to  keep  it  as  a 
high-speed  highway  for  traffic  to  and 
from  the  Dulles  Airport. 

Mr.  BROYHnj,  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  will  yield  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  wiU 
not  be  necessary  to  tap  the  Dulles  ac- 
cess road  to  get  to  this  location,  because 
it  is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  interchange 
between  the  Dulles  access  road  and  the 
circumferential  highway,  and  about  a 
mile  from  where  Route  66  wUl  come 
through.  It  will  be  the  most  accessible 
area  in  the  entire  metropolitan  region. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  amy  of 
us  are  laboring  under  any  illusions  about 
who  will  put  upThe  money  for  the  high- 
way to  get  into  this  place  if  this  bill  is 
passed,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  ap- 
proved, because  I  do  not  thinlE  we  are 
getting  any  gift  at  all. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  understand  the  rea- 
son for  the  establishment  of  a  so-called 
cultural  center  in  Virginia,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  new  Kennedy  Cultural 
Center  that  is  being  built,  and  in  com- 
petition with  what  I  understand  to  be  a 
private  enterprise  symphony-play  cen- 
ter in  nearby  Maryland.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Maryland  private  enterprise  op- 
eration can  continue  if  there  is  to  be  this 
competition  in  Virginia  in  addition  to 
the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center. 

Incidentally,  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  SKtrBrrzl,  a 
member  of  the  Interior  Committee,  asked 
If  there  was  "a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior," and,  if  so,  "Do  you  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record?" 
And  the  answer  to  him  with  respect  to 
his  question  was:  "There  are  certain 
things  that  are  confidential  about  this 
transaction." 

Now,  what  is  classified  about  this 
transaction?  What  is  confidential  about 
It? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  do  not  believe  there 
Is  anything  classified  about  it,  but  I  do 
think  there  are  certain  discussions  which 
take  place  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  lady  who  wants  to  give 
this  land  for  public  purposes  that  are 
not  necessarily  pertinent  to  the  bill. 

hSx.  GROSS.  What  could  it  be  that 
would  be  so  confidential  and  so  secret 
that  we,  who  are  going  to  have  to  put 
up  increasing  amounts  of  money  for  this 
deal,  are  not  entitled  to  know? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  have  not  the  vaguest 
Idea.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  do 
not  know  what  conversations  there  were 
between  the  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Shouse, 
but  I  do  know  the  deal  which  is  placed 
before  us  and  on  which  this  deal  is  based, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  will 
not  require  any  construction  beyond 
widening  nine-tenths  of  a  mile. 

Mr.  GROSS.    It  is  vaguely  mentioned 
in  the  report;  is  it  not? 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.   That  is  true. 
Mr.  GROSS.     It  is  stated  that  addi- 
tional road  service  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  It  might  be.  If  there 
Is  such  a  great  pubUc  demand,  I  believe 
it  should  be.  Let  us  wait  to  see  If  there 
should  be  this  enormous,  overwhelming 
public  demand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallom] 


chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee — and  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  on  the  floor — ^wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee. 
The  letter  is  dated  July  20, 1966.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  before  or  after 
the  alleged  hearings  on  this  bill.  In  that 
letter  he  protests  the  establishment  of 
this  cultural  center,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it.  He  protested  and  raised 
the  question  of  tapping  of  the  Dulles 
Airport  Highway. 

I  am  surprised  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  was  not  called 
upon  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  views  and 
the  advice  of  his  committee  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  imder- 
stand  such  a  letter  was  sent,  and  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspiNALL],  and  that  subse- 
quently Mr.  George  Hartzog,  head  of  the 
Park  Service,  consulted  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon].  At 
this  point  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Fallon  was  satisfied, 
but  I  do  know  we  heard  no  more  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Fallon  says: 

A  comprehensive  study  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  road  problem  and  the  probable  demand 
for  public  funds  In  the  future  if  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  property  le  developed  as  a  public 
park. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
myself  in  the  same  predicament  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  .  I  talked  with  the  gentle- 
man who  represented  the  Park  Service. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  program  that  was  out- 
lined by  him.  I  asked  him  If  there  would 
be  further  hearings.  He  told  me  yes.  I 
said  I  would  like  to  be  notified  and  ap- 
pear before  the  hearings.  I  was  never 
notified. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  ought  to  be 
soundly  defeated.  It  is  not  a  bargain. 
It  is  an  unnecessary  drain  on  an  already 
deficit-ridden  UJS.  Treasury. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  oppose  this  bill 
as  it  is  presented  to  us  today  for  one. 
short  reason:  It  is  a  bad  deal  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  regret  deeply  that  I  am  forced  to  take 
this  position  of  opposing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  as  a 
cultural  center.  The  100  acres  in  Fair- 
fax County  would  be  devoted  to  fostering 
the  performing  arts.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
first  cultural  center  proposed  to  be  given 
to  the  Federal  Government. 
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In  studying  this  legislation  I  do  not 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  gift. 

If  It  is  a  gift,  it  has  too  many  strings 
attached  to  it.  These  strings  would  haul 
it  back  at  any  time.  It  could  be  taken 
back  after  the  Federal  Government  de- 
veloped 100  acres  with  roads,  bridges, 
building-parking  areas,  and  landscape 
development. 

The  terms  would  give  40  acres  for  use 
by  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  ^ 
League  and  retain  ownership  of  60  ad- 
joining acres. 

The  terms  are  outlined  plainly  in  the 
current  newsletter  of  the  league. 

This  novel  and  to  me,  unprecedented 
contract,  has  these  provisions: 

The  donors  will  remain  in  substantial 
control  of  the  land  and  its  occupancy 
after  it  is  conveyed  to  the  Govenunent 
agencies. 

Congress  must  act  in  this  session.  Is  the 
demand. 

If  the  donors  decided  at  some  later 
date  that  they  did  not  approve  of  what 
the  Government  did  for  improving  the 
site,  or  if  they  disagreed  with  govern- 
mental policies  regarding  its  operations, 
the  property  would  revert  to  the  donors 
or  their  heirs. 

An  amazing  number  of  other  demands 
are  contained  in  this  proposal.  Donors 
would  retain  5  acres  on  the  site  and  there 
are  stem  demands  that  an  access  road  be 
built  to  connect  Dulles  Airport  highway 
to  the  cultural  park. 

Another  objection  I  have  is  that  the 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Center  would  be  in 
direct  competition  with  the  Kennedy 
Cultiu-al  Center,  Constitution  Hall  and 
many  other  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated cultural  endeavors  in  and  near  the 
metropolitan  area. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this 
is  an  attempt  to  get  Federal  funds  to 
develop  what  essentially  is  a  private  en- 
terprise. It  is  a  flagrantly  imbalanced 
contract,  with  the  scales  weighted  against 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Beoyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  understand  why  this 
legislation  should  be  controversial.  It 
will  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  new  cul- 
tural center  or  cultural  area,  or  a  theater 
for  the  performing  arts,  here  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Washington.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  Fairfax  County,  approximately 
13  miles  from  downtown  Washington,  in 
what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  conveni- 
ent locations  in  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  of  Washington.  It  should  not  ne- 
cessitate construction  of  any  more  high- 
ways or  access  roads.  It  is  located  very 
close  to  the  interchange  of  the  Dulles  ac- 
cess road  and  the  circumferential  high- 
way, a  few  thousand  feet  from  Route  66, 
from  Route  123,  and  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkway. 

As  I  say,  we  could  not  find  a  more  con- 
venient location  to  make  it  accessible  to 
a  large  nimiber  of  people  here  In  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington. 

This  may  make  it  appear  that  I  am 
indulging  In  some  "pork  barrel"  this 
afternoon.  I  am  not  above  that  when  it 
Is  convenient  to  do  so,  but  this  property 
is  not  located  at  this  time  in  my  con- 


gressional district,  although  the  people 
I  represent,  as  well  as  all  the  people  of 
Metropolitan  Washington.  D.C.,  would 
receive  benefits  from  it. 

It  is  a  gift,  a  donation  by  a  very  fine, 
patriotic  woman,  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse. 
She  is  contributing  ihe  land.  The  land 
she  WiU  give,  under  this  legislation,  and 
the  land  contributed  before,  amounts  to 
96  acres.  She  is  alsoi  maldng  a  cash  gift 
of  $1,750,000. 

We  have  pr2vlously  passed  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  Federal  contribution  to  encourage 
more  participation  In  the  performing 
arts. 

The  citizens  of  F4frfax  Coimty  have 
orgEuiized  their  own  (ialtural  association, 
with  their  own  funds.  Yes,  they  will 
utilize  this  facility  when  it  becomes 
available. 

This  does  differ  from  the  Kennedy  Cul- 
tural Center,  in  that  it;  is  not  paid  for  and 
bought  with  taxpayejns*  money.  It  will 
provide  a  large  outdoor  area,  and  an 
amphitheater,  which  the  Kennedy  Cul- 
tural Center  does  not  have.  It  will  pro- 
vide cottages  and  sheUter  for  people  who 
will  be  out  there  working,  writing  plays, 
studying,  and  so  forth. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  wonderful  asset  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  ainea.  The  land  that 
is  being  made  available  for  this  offers  a 
wonderful  opportunity,  because  it  will  not 
be  many  more  year*  when  this  much 
land,  so  attractive  ana  so  l>eautif  ul,  could 
not  possibly  be  madei  available  for  such 
an  enterprise. 

I  carmot  see  how  this  could  be  com- 
petitive with  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Cen- 
ter or  the  Lisner  Audiiorium  or  Constitu- 
tion Hall,  since  in  thi$  area  now  we  have 
a  population  of  almost  2  Vz  million  people 
By  1980  we  will  have  SVi  million  people. 
By  the  year  2000  it  vrtll  be  more  than  5 
million  people. 

I  say  that  we  need  iafll  the  facilities  of 
this  sort  we  can  get. 

Why  should  we  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth?  This  patriotic  citizen  wants  to 
make  this  contribution.  I  say  we  ought 
to  accept  it  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mii.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?         > 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of!  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fro|a  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
weak  support  of  S.  3423. 

The  biU  S.  3423,  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  «stablish  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.. 
as  a  imit  of  the  Natidnal  Capital  Parks 
System.  1 1 

This  proposed  park  lies  within  a  13- 
mile  driving  distance  of  MetropoUtan 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  property  known 
as  Wolf  Trap  Farm  and  Symphony  Hill. 
Establishment  of  this  park  as  proposed 
in  this  legislation  is  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse  and  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Mrs.  Shouse  has  offejned  to  donate  58 
acres  of  Wolf  Trap  B-arm  and  up  to 
$1,750,000  for  the  construction  of  a  3,500 
capacity  amphitheatre  and  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  league  has  agreed 
to  donate  38  acres  to  the  Federal  Govem- 
men  for  park  purpo8«$.  The  proposed 
park  will  not  exceed  1'  i$  acres,  requiring 
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the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  some 
suldltional  acreage  for  proper  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  scenic  easements 
to  protect  the  scenic  quality  of  the  park. 
Wolk  Trap  Farm  Park  will  be  a  park 
for  the  performing  arts  in  addition  to 
providing  educational  and  recreational 
programs.  The  park  will  be  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  nearly  2,250,000  people 
now  living  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  and  provide  a  unique  cultural 
opportunity  for  visitors  through  concerts, 
ballets,  plays,  and  suitable  daytime  edu- 
cational and  recreational  facilities.  The 
site  will  serve  as  the  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra League  and  development  olans 
include  several  cottages  for  resident 
members  and  creative  artists  in  the  per- 
forming arts. 

Development  plans  are  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $476,500  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  acquiring  the  additional 
lands  or  interests  therein  is  $107,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  this  legislation  are  somewhat 
unique.  Wolf  Trap  Farm  will  provide  a 
complementary  addition  to  other  or  pro- 
posed facilities  for  the  performing  arts 
in  this  area.  It  can  be  acquired  on  a 
ratio  of  approximately  1  Government 
dollar  to  3  donated  dollars.  I  would 
not  be  for  legislation  which  would  be  en- 
tirely at  Government  cost  or  even  at  half 
cost.  But  at  one-fourth  cost,  it  seems 
proper  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  PoFF]. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  live  279 
miles  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
have  absolutely  no  personal  or  political 
concern  with  this  project. 

I  do  have  a  concern,  however,  with  the 
growth  and  development  and  the  serv- 
ice of  our  national  park  system.  Not 
often  does  the  Federal  Government  have 
an  opportunity  to  accept,  by  way  of  gift, 
such  a  valuable  asset,  and  to  translate 
that  asset  by  a  minimum  Investment  into 
an  important  addition  to  the  Nation's 
cultural  growth. 

That  is  what  is  involved  here,  an  op- 
portunity for  cultural  growth,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Not  only  wiU  this  park  contain  an  au- 
ditorium where  concerts  and  plays  will 
be  performed,  but  a  part  of  the  total 
acreage  will  be  set  aside  for  the  National 
Headquarters  of  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League. 

For  such  a  minimum  investment — 
$600,000  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land 
necessary  to  make  it  a  composite  and 
homogenous  unit— and  for  the  additional 
small  investment  of  some  $82,000  a  year 
for  maintenance,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
most  generous  offer  the  Government  can 
ill  afford  to  reject. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
myself  hi  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken.  I  Uve  a  long  way  frcan  this  pro- 
posed park.  also.  I  am  surprised  now. 
when  we  arrive  on  the  fioor,  to  find  that 
there  is  sort  of  an  act  within  an  act;  that 
is,  there  are  forces  objecting  to  this  bill 
who  did  not  object  in  front  of  the  com- 
mittee.   One  of  the  strange  argrmienta 


raised  today,  at  least  from  my  viewpoint, 
is  that  if  we  develop  something  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  American  public 
and  it  is  popular,  then  there  might  result 
at  some  future  date  a  need  for  greater 
egress  and  ingress  to  that  particular 
area.  As  a  consequence,  we  come  here 
ill  prepared  unless  we  have  first  con- 
sulted with  another  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  that  if  we 
followed  that  procedure  we  would  never 
be  able  to  come  to  this  fioor  with  a  na- 
tional park  bill,  a  national  seashore  bill, 
or  any  bill  for  the  public  good  that  was 
not  directly  connected  with  highways. 
I  say  if  an  American  citizen  wants  to  pay 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  a 
great  development  and  if  the  public  en- 
joys that  to  the  point  where  they  need 
more  cement  imder  their  tires,  then  I  say 
give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  it  is  a  very  bad 
piece  of  casting  for  me  to  be  speaking 
today  for  a  cultural  center.  I  do  not 
care  very  much  about  ballet.  I  am  sort 
of  a  peasant.  I  do  not  even  like  clam- 
bakes. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
devoted  a  great  many  years  in  this  House 
to  supporting  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide recreation  for  the  American  people. 
I  find  it  very  strange  at  this  11th  hour, 
when  we  have  an  opportunity  near  this 
great  city  of  Washington  to  build  some- 
thing at  minimum  Government  expense, 
that  we  are  going  to  say  to  the  donor, 
"We  are  going  to  throw  your  offer  back 
in  your  teeth  because  some  day  we  might 
need  a  new  highway." 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  About  a  year  ago 
Congress  passed  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965  establishing  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts.  The  philosophy  of 
that  bill  was  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  provide  seed  money  which 
would  be  matched  by  private  philanthro- 
pies and  donors,  to  encourage  activities 
In  the  arts  and  humanities.  Congress 
established  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  to  provide  professional  oversight  in 
the  plaiming  of  the  programs  and  the 
spending  of  these  funds.  The  President 
appointed  the  distinguished  business- 
man, theatrical  producer,  and  civic 
leader,  Roger  L.  Stevens  as  his  Special 
Assistant  on  the  Arts  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Coimcil  on  the  Arts.  Mr, 
Stevens  acquired  a  staff  of  highly  pro- 
fessional experts,  as  well  as  a  luminous 
roster  of  national  leaders  in  the  arts, 
to  serve  as  consultants.  May  I  LSk  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
if  there  has  been  any  consultation  with 
the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  or  any 
of  the  related  agencies  set  up  under  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965?  Has 
there  been  any  coordination  or  consul- 
tation to  relate  this  proposed  facility  to 
other  planned  activities  stimulated  and 
encouraged  by  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  No.  not  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  This  came  to  the  com- 
mittee as  a  sort  of  paclcage  with  a  gen- 
erous offer.    The  committee  is  charged 
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with  the  responsibility  of  providing  fa- 
cilities for  the  public.  We  saw  a  bar- 
gain and  we  reached  for  It.  I  did  not 
know  there  was  a  mouse  trap  mixed  up 
in  the  bargain  somewhere.  I  came  to 
this  floor  in  complete  sincerity  to  press 
on  my  colleagues  what  I  regard  as  a 
bargain  for  the  American  Goverrmient. 
If  my  colleagues  want  to  ttim  It  down, 
for  whatever  reason,  whether  It  Is  In 
competition  with  a  private  orchestra  or 
for  the  need  perhaps  In  the  future  of 
another  road,  then  that  is  their  privilege. 
But  I  have  done  my  duty  and  presented 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  bargain  to  this 
House. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield 
further,  I  think  It  might  be  appropriate 
to  suggest  to  the  lady  that  this  contri- 
bution be  made  to  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  where  we  have  an  estab- 
lished Federal  presence  headed  up  by 
the  distinguished  Roger  Stevens,  and  a 
very  adequate  staff  who  could,  perhaps, 
use  her  generous  contributions  more 
effectively  and  with  more  imagination, 
resourcefulness  and  wisdom  than  can 
the  membership  of  this  House  dealing 
with  this  matter  now  pending  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  we  also  have  an  established  na- 
tional park  system,  and  I  think  the 
lady — ^It  is  her  money — has  a  right  to 
decide  whether  she  is  going  to  donate 
It  to  a  national  park,  which  is  a  sym- 
phony too,  or  to  the  purpose  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHEXTER]  has  In  mind.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, she  has  not  followed  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  gentleman  has  mentioned. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  has  made  the 
offer  that  I  am  supporting  today. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.    I  agree  that  If  the 
lady  plans  a  gift  of  a  park  or  outdoor 
recreational  facility,  then  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  be  appropriate.    If,  however,  as 
I  understand,  the  gift  contemplates  an 
auditorium,  a  natural  amphitheater    a 
national  headquarters  for  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  and  sev- 
eral cottages  for  authors,  composers,  and 
choreographers    in    residence,    then    I 
suggest    that    this   promises    to    be    a 
splendid  center  of  artistic  and  cultural 
activity  and  creativity  and  should  come 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  whose  very  basic 
function  is  to  stimulate  private  dona- 
tions and  coordinate  creative  programs 
for   worthy   projects   In   the   arts   and 
humanlUes.    At    the    very    minimum 
there  should  be  consultation  and  coor- 
dination with  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts. 

It  would  appear  to  be  an  exercise  in 
futility,  frustraUon,  and  waste  to  set 
up  such  an  agency,  and  then  ignore  and 
bypass  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  bill. 

As  has  been  disclosed  before,  we  did 
make  an  effort  to  find  out  when  the  com- 
mittee would  act.    We  did  make  an  ef- 


fort to  appear  and  we  were  unsuccessful 
in  finding  out  when  the  hearings  would 
take  place. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pref- 
ace everything  I  have  to  say  by  paying 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  and  to  the 
work  that  she  has  been  carrying  on  for 
a  number  of  years  in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

I,  certainly,  in  speaking  here  today  in 
no  way  depreciate  the  generosity  which 
she  is  now  exhibiting  or  has  exhibited  in 
the  past. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recaU  very  well 
some  discussions  that  I  have  had  on  the 
subject  of  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center, 
and  where  it  should  be  located.  I  have 
very  grave  doubts  to  this  moment,  and 
they  are  renewed  every  day  as  I  pass  the 
site  where  the  Cultural  Center  is  being 
constructed  that  that  is  the  best  location 
for  that  center  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  to.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  an  easy  place  to  park  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  rapid  mass 
transportation  facilities  available. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  raised  these 
objections  at  various  points  when  the 
Kennedy  Center  was  under  considera- 
tion, I  was  promptly  told  that  it  was  too 
late,  these  these  things  had  all  been 
thought  about  by  great  minds  earlier 
and  it  was  too  late  to  voice  any  doubts 
at  this  point. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voicing 
my  doubts  right  now.    Maybe  they  are 
resolved  and  maybe  I  wUl  ultimately 
come  around  to  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee, after  a  full  hearing,   that  the 
Wolf   Trap   Farm   is   the   place   where 
the  Government  ought  to  make  this  in- 
vestment.    That  may  be  true.     But  I 
believe  at  least  there  should  be  full  com- 
mittee consideration  and  full  opportu- 
nity for  the  whole  periphery  of  Washing- 
ton to  be  considered  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  this  Is  the  right  place  to  put 
the  Center,  a  national  park  facility  dedi- 
cated primarily  to  this  cultural  pursuit 
I  am  aU  for  It  and  I  think  we  should 
have  it.    But  even  if  It  did  not  cost  the 
Government   a  penny— and  I  am  not 
quibbling  at  this  point  about  the  money— 
if  it  did  not  cost  a  penny,  if  this  is  going 
to  be  delivered  free,  wrapped  up  in  a 
parcel  with  a  red  ribbon  on  It,  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  sure  that  the  gift  is  going 
to  be  utilized  and  located  at  the  right 
place. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  notes 
that  there  is  a  population  of  nearly  2  - 
250,000  living  in  Washington.  I  believe 
this  figure  simply  points  out  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  considering  Washington  as  a 
part  of  a  megalopoUs,  the  great  belt  of 
population  that  extends  from  Richmond 
to  Boston.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
location  of  this  facility  is  ideally  situated 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  every  day  com- 
plaints by  Members  of  the  House  about 
how  difficult  It  Is  to  get  out  to  Dulles 
Airport,  what  an  Inconvenient  location 
It  Is,  and  how  difficult  it  Is  to  get  to  Dulles 
Airport. 

Well,  are  we  accepthig  another  "Dulles 
site"  which  Is  going  to  be  inconvenient 
for  people  to  get  to?    I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  these  are  things 
that  Indicate  to  us  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  they  have  been 
given  full  consideration. 

Now  I  think — and  I  know  it  has  been 
represented  that  there  is  some  pressure 
of  time  limits,  that  something  should  be 
done  at  this  session  of  the  Congress,  but 
I  would  submit  that  there  is  no  record 
before  us  today  which  would  justify  the 
passage  of  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  know  about  it,  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation that  has  been  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  S.  3423 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross),  there 
were — ayes  66.  noes  28. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  195,  nays  105,  not  voting  132, 
as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  290] 
TEAS— 196 

Pamum 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

wnuam  D. 
Praser 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Oettys 
Oialmo 
Glbtwns 
Gilbert 
OUllgan 
Gonzalez 
Grabowskl 
Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Qrover 
Hagen.  CalU. 
Ranley 
Hansen.  Iowa 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Bingham 
Bogga 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bray 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Callan 
Ctuneron 
Carey 
Clark 
Claiisen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Cbnable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
DiUskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edmondson 
Ellsworth 
Erlenbom 
Famsley 


Hansen.  Wash.   Patten 


Matthews 

Meeds 

MiUer 

Muia 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrla 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.y. 

Nedzl 

O'Brien 

©•Hara.  m. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeal,  Ga. 

OTfelll.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 


Hardy 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hdstoskl 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Jacobs 

Jennings 


Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 


Johnson.  Calif.  Race 
Johnson.  Okla.  Redlin 


Karstsn 

Kartfa 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFall 

McOrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Marsh 

Martin.  Nebr 

Matsunaga 


Reid.  m. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmidhauser 

Selden 
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Bhrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Iowa 

smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Btratton 

Taylor 
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Abernethy 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Ashbrook 
Bates 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brooks 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
Buchanan 

CabeU 

CahUl 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUier 

Cooley 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Oarza 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Tenzer 

Thomson!  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

XTdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerf  in 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waggoniiqr 

NAYs4-rl05 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fountalq 

Frellnghiijrsen 

Frledel 

Fuqua 

Oathlngi  I 

Goodell 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamlltofii 

Hansen, 

Harsba 

Harvey. 

Herlong 

HutchlqsDn 

Ichord 

Irwin 

jarman 

Joelson 

Jonas    , 

Jones,  K  '4. 

KaBteni|i^ler 

Kee 

Komeg^Y 

Kunkel 

Langen 

Latta 

Upscon  1 

Love 

McCuIU  4b 

MacOregjor 

Mahon 


Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mez. 
Watson 
White,  Tex. 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


lUaho 
kllch. 


Albert 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Belcher 
Bell 
BoUlng 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Callaway 
Clarter 
Celler 
CheU 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Craley 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Dlggs 

DingeU 
Dorn 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbstein 

Plndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 


if 


Grlder 
Gurney)  j 
Hagan, 
Hallech 
Hedpen  i , 
Hanna   : 
Harvey  Ind. 
Hawklii 
H6bert  I 
Hicks 
Hollfiel  ^ 
HoUani  I: 
Howar4' 
Hull     , 
Hunga^ 
Huot 

Johnsoit.Pa. 
Jones, .  Ua. 
Jones,  H-C. 
Keith 
Kelly   , 
King.  W.Y. 
King,  trtah 
Kluczjtaskl 
Krebs 
Landrtitn 
Long.  1 4d. 
McClo-y 
McDOM  'tU 
McEwi !« 
McMU4n 
Mache  ^ 
Macks  sit 
Mackl!< 
MartUi.AU. 


MaUliard 

Matblas 

May 

Michel 

MinshaU 

Natcher 

O'Konskl 

PeUy 

Pimle 

QulUen 

RandaU 

Roberts 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Slack 
Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Stalbaxun 

Stanton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Utt 

Vivian 

Watklns 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Whltener 

WUliams 

Wolff 

Younger 
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Martin 

Mlnlsl^ 

Mlze 

MoeUn 

Moore 

Morrti^n 

Moshii) 

Multer 

Murrail 

NelseiL 


rdt 
a  it 


So  (two-thirds 
vor  thereof)  the  ni( 

The  Clerk 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with 
Mr.  Rodlno  with 


Me 


Mass. 


NU 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Patman 

Pickle 

Pool 

Purcell 

Rees 

Beld,N.Y. 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scott 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Smith,  Va. 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tuten 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watts 

White,  Idaho 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Willis 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wright 

Wyatt 


Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  WldnalL 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Boudebosh. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.. 

Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Machen  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 
Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  Holifleld  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Hicks. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Broom- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Bdr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Callaway. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 
Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Nel- 
sen. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New   Jersey  with  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York.. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moeller. 
Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Krebs. 
Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Chelf . 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Sickles. 
Mr.    Watts    with   Mr.    McMillan. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Todd. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Tuten. 
Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Whltten. 
Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Garollna  with  Mr.  Pur- 
ceU. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Evana  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Grlder. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Mtirray. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  WUUs. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Huot  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Toll. 


provide  for  the  conservation,  protection, 
and  propagation  of  native  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  including  migratory  birds, 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction;  to 
consolidate  the  authorities  relating  to 
the  administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  National  WildUf e  Ref- 
uge system;  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dinckll]  ? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  arooints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  DWgell. 
Lennon.  Hagen  of  California,  Pelly,  and 
Morton. 


Messrs.  OLSEN  of  Montana,  PASS- 
MAN. ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota,  and 
REIFEL  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  SHIPLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


it  having  voted  In  fa- 
ction was  rejected, 
anndunced  the  following 


Kt* 


.  Arends. 
.  BeU. 


CONSERVATION  PROTECTION,  AND 
PROPAGATION  OP  NATIVE  SPE- 
CIES OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
i^^akers  desk  the  biU  (HJl.  9424)   to 


AUTHORIZING    INCREASE    IN    FEE 

FOR         MIGRATORY         HUNTING 

STAMP 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  14136)  to  ainend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Himting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16, 
1934,  to  increase  by  $2  the  fee  for  such 
stsunp,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  (48  Stat.  451). 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  7i8b),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"For  each  such  stamp  sold  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  there  should  be  col- 
lected by  the  Post  Office  I>epartment  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  93  and  not  more  than  $5  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
after  taking  Into  consideration,  among  other 
matters,  the  increased  cost  of  lands  needed 
for  the  conservation  of  migratory  birds." 

Sec.  2.  Section  401(e)  of  the  Act  of  June 
15,  1935  (49  Stat.  378.  383).  as  amended  (16 
XJ.S.C.  715s)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(e)  Any  moneys  remaining  In  the  fund 
after  all  payments  under  this  Act  are  made 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund  and 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act.  as 
amended." 

Sec.   3.   Notwithstanding   any   other   pro- 
visions of  law,  before  any  lands  or  interests 
therein  located  within  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system  are  transferred  to  a  State  high- 
way  department,   or   its    nominee,    for    the 
right-of-way  of  any  highway.  Including,  but 
not    limited    to.    roads,    streets,    parkways, 
bridges,  and  tunnels,  but  excluding  county 
roads,   or   as  a  source  of   material   for   the 
construction   or   maintenance   of   any   such 
highway,  such  department  or   its  nominee 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  lands  or  In- 
terests therein  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  of  the  date  of  transfer.    All  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall,  after  the  payment  of  any  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  by  him  In  administer- 
ing this  section,  be  deposited  Into  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Fund  and  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act,  as  amend- 
ed.    Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  transfer  lands  within  the  system  to 
other  Fedwal  agencies  without  cost  for  the 
construction  or  administration  of  roads  by 
such  agencies. 

Sxc.   4.  Section  4  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934.  as 


cxn- 
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amended   (16  UjS.C.  718d),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  au- 
thorized to  accept  any  gift,  bequeat.  or  devise 
of  property  (both  real  and  personal) ,  Iticlud- 
Ing  any  Interest  therein,  made  to  carry  out 
any  purpose  for  which  the  migratory  bird 
conBerratlon  fund  may  be  tised,  and  to  util- 
ize such  gift,  bequest,  or  devise  for  suob 
purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HJ%.  14136  Is  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  mlgratOTy  bird  refuges  and  waterfowl 
production  areas. 

Under  present  law,  these  lands  are  ac- 
quired with  the  proceeds  from  the  sfiJe 
of  migratory  bird  hunting  stamps,  better 
known  as  "duck  stamps."  Over  the  yeais, 
the  price  of  the  duck  stamp  has  been  in- 
creased only  twice — once  in  1949,  and 
again  in  1958. 

Section  1  of  Hit.  14136  would  merely 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  duck  stamp 
from  the  present  price  of  |3  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $5  when  In  his  discretion  he 
deems  it  justifiable  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  cost  of 
lands,  water  conditions,  bird  populations, 
and  the  interests  of  sportsmen. 

Since  this  authority  Is  discretionary 
and  in  order  to  provide  additional  fun>ls 
that  are  immediately  needed,  section  2 
of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  utilization 
of  the  surplus  receipts  from  areas  within 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  create  more 
funds  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  collect  the  fair  market  value 
of  lands  transferred  to  a  State,  or  Its 
nominee,  for  road  purposes  from  areas 
within  the  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem. Roads  for  counties,  National  Park 
Service,  and  national  forest  would  be 
exempted. 

Finally,  section  4  of  the  bill  would 
make  it  clear  that  any  funds  received  by 
gift,  bequest,  or  devise  could  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  land  acquisition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  loss  of  valuable 
habitat  through  drainage — and  subse- 
quent use  for  agricultural,  urban,  and 
Industrial  development — continuing  at  a 
rapid  pace,  additional  funds  are  needed 
immediately  with  which  to  acquire  a  suf- 
ficent  number  of  acres  of  these  lands  If 
we  hope  to  provide  essential  breeding, 
feeding,  resting,  and  wintering  areas  to 
accranmodate  the  needs  of  migratory 
waterfowl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  en- 
actment of  HJl.  14136  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  will  provide  the 
additional  funds  that  are  needed  to  ac- 
quire these  lands  while  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  exists. 

There  were  no  objectlonal  depart- 
mental reports  filed  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  concerned 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation, and  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
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and  Fisheries  to  the  House  of  Repzesent- 
ttives.  It  was  the  consensus  of  the 
membership  that  this  Is  an  essential  step 
In  the  preservation  of  migratory  water- 
fowl as  a  continental  resource  and  also 
as  a  measure  to  preserve  the  sport  of 
migratory  waterfowl  hunters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bdr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
there  is  latitude  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  fix  the  price  of  the  duck 
stamp? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  may  be  fixed  at  any 
point  between  the  authority  limit  pres- 
ently authorized  by  law  and  $5.  which 
would  be  the  upward  ceiling.  It  is  the 
expectation  that  the  level  would  prob- 
ably be  fixed  at  around  $3.75  the  first 
year,  and  then  there  might  be  small  pe- 
riodic increases  until  the  $5  limit  Is 
reached. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  Is 
correct  In  his  expectation  that  this  will 
not  be  Increased  all  the  way  to  |5  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  Is  the  expectation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  speak- 
ing as  the  subcommittee,  that  this  would 
not  happen,  and  that  the  Increases  would 
take  place  in  small  orderly  increments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  say  to  him  that  I 
have  seen,  as  perhaps  have  many  other 
Members  of  the  House,  the  duck  stamp 
go  from  |1  to  now  a  possible  $5.  I  am 
fearful  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
so-called  little  fellow  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  buy  a  State  hunting  license  and 
a  duck  stamp  if  the  increases  continue. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  Is  shared  by  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  also  the  committee.  I 
would  assure  the  gentleman  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  discretion  was  vested 
In  the  Secretary  was  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  fix  the  level  of  the  cost  of  the 
migratory  bird  stamp  at  a  point  at  which 
it  would  not  discourage  hunting  by  the 
little  man  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  acquisition  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  funds  which  the  Secretary  could  use  to 
acquire  badly  needed  public  himtlng 
areas  and  public  habitat  for  migratory 
waterfowl,  which  Is  vanishing  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  assurance  he  has  given. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  In- 
form the  House  with  assuredness  that  the 
Increase  in  fimds  returned  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  to  the  Treasury  from  this  author- 
ized Increase  would  go  to  the  use  of  addi- 
tional land  acquisition  for  hunters  and 
fishers? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  offer  absolute 
assurance  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri based  on  two  things:  First,  based 
on  the  continued  scrutiny  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  the  chairman,  and  also  based 
upon  the  clear  requirement  of  public  law. 


If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  re- 
call, a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  subcommittee,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  my  good  friend 
from  Washington,  that  required  that  all 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamp  receipts — 
In  other  words  all  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  migratory  bird  stamps — would 'go  for 
the  acquisition  of  land,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  action,  acquisition  funds  in- 
creased from  a  very  low  level  to  almost 
100  percent,  the  only  exception  being 
that  15  percent  may  be,  but  is  not  always, 
used  for  printing,  sale  and  distribution, 
so  that  this  does  not  come  out  of  the 
general  f  imd,  and  we  are  now  earmarking 
about  94  or  95  percent  of  these  funds  for 
land  acquisition. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrleld  furthej",  will  he  advise  me  on  this 
question.  He  appreciates  the  reason  I 
ask  this.  There  has  been  considerable 
confusion  in  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation field  as  to  whether  the  fees  col- 
lected can  be  used  for  additional  Im- 
provements for  the  benefit  of  users  who 
pay  the  fees,  or  whether  regular  Govern- 
ment O  &  M  appropriations  would  be 
necessary  to  Improve  the  facilities  with 
reservoirs  where  the  fees  are  now  charged 
for  the  first  time. 

I  would  be  glad  to  get  that  clarified. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  For  the  record,  I  have 
to  state  to  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
souri that  receipts  from  this  program  are 
not  in  any  way  involved  In  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that  thor- 
oughly. I  am  simply  dravirlng  an  an- 
alogy between  those  funds  and  this. 
Under  the  additional  land  acquisition  for 
duck  flyways,  et  cetera,  can  there  be  right 
of  condemnation  or  right  of  eminent  do- 
main under  this  authorization? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  original  Bird 
Conservation  Act,  passed  in  1934,  pro- 
vided for  acquisition  through  right  of 
eminent  domain,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  has  proved  so  costly  and  has 
achieved  the  objection  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Commission,  which  is  opposed  to 
this,  that  condemnation  and  right  of 
eminent  domain  are  not  used.  Lands 
are  acquired  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  owners.  Practically  none  of  the 
lands  now  In  use  have  been  acquired  by 
eminent  domain. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  flyways  are  In- 
creasing, that  there  are  more  ducks,  and 
that  the  recommendations  of  those  in  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  that  the 
season  be  extended,  at  the  same  time  we 
are  raising  the  fee? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  looked  with  favor  on  the 
increase  in  fee.  The  testimony  of  the 
Department  was  to  that  effect  in  the 
hearings  held  before  the  subcommittee. 

Migratory  fowl  tend  to  rise  and  fall 
according  to  the  nesting  habitats  avail- 
able, and  the  amount  of  land  available, 
and  the  water  conditions.  I  believe  this 
year,  as  a  result  of  two  factors,  one  being 
the  Increase  In  habitat  as  the  result  of 
waterfall,  and  another  being  the  some- 
what restricted  season  last  year,  the 
waterfowl  are  up.  So  for  selected  species 
there  are  seasons  which  are  longer  and 
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which  provide  for  si^lficantly  Increased 
bag  limits  this  year.  Speaking  as  a  duck 
hunter,  I  expect  good  hunting  this  year. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON'.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieldj? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  IJ  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CMclahomk 

Mr.  EDMONDSOtN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  much  Intereisted  in  the  assurance 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
the  increase  will  be  only  about  75  cents 
imder  the  subcommtttee's  understanding. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  'this  is  what  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Was  the  testi- 
mony on  this  taken  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  or  lanyone  in  authority 
In  the  Department  at  the  Interior,  to  be 
a  part  of  the  record!  In  connection  with 
this  bill?  I 

Mr.  DINGELL.  1  will  say  it  was  the 
expectation  that  uie  immediate  full 
amount  of  the  increase  would  not  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
direct  discussions  which  were  held  were 
of  an  increase  on  the  order  of  50  cents 
for  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  expectations  of  the 
committee.  If  the  [gentleman  will  yield 
further,  when  we  passed  the  land  and 
water  conservatloii  fund  bill,  we  pro- 
vided for  an  entrance  fee  which  would 
not  exceed  $7.  Mi»6t  of  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  Intemor  Committee  was 
that  a  $5  annual  faermit  would  be  set. 
Most  of  the  statistics  that  were  supphed 
to  us  regarding  thei  rivers  were  based  on 
a  $5  permit.  Then,  as  soon  as  this  be- 
came law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  same  one  who  Is  going  to  be  admin- 
istering this  bill,  put  it  at  $7. 

Now,  what  assurance  does  the  gentle- 
man have  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  has  authority  in  this  regard, 
that  he  will  not  be  iputting  this  at  $5  for 
a  permit  to  go  outjand  shoot  ducks? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  advise  the  gen- 
tleman we  are  creating  the  legislative 
history  here  on  this  legislation.  I  wlU 
advise  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma 
that  he  is  speaking  to  the  author  of  this 
legislation.  I  believe  my  words  and  un- 
derstandings and  impressions,  conveyed 
back  and  forth  beitween  the  author  of 
this  bill,  now  speaking,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  were  that  there 
would  be  a  series  of  orderly  progressions. 
I  have  advised  ti^a  gentleman  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Depaftment  of  the  Interior 
subsequent  to  and  during  the  hearings. 
The  indications  wett  the  Increases  would 
be  on  the  order  I  have  indicated  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSCJN.  I  am  satisfied  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  that  In- 
tent, but  does  he  have  ansrthing  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  they 
would  intend  and  agree  and  concur  In 
his  Intentions?  Ir)  the  absence  of  such 
assurance,  the  bill  seems  questionable 
to  me.  I ; 

Mr.  DINGELL.  J  1  would  advise  the 
gentlemtm  that  ic  he  will  consult  the 
hearings  he  will  find  therein  a  consider- 
able discussion  involving  the  chief  ofiQ- 
clals  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
present  at  the  hearing.    Mr.  Gottschalk 


and  others  agreed 
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the  subcommittee  that  the  Increase  would 
be  on  the  level  of  50  cents  a  year  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  that  there  would  not 
be  any  greater  Increase. 

Speaking  also  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  is  my  full  expectation  to 
police  this  matter  very  carefiilly  and  to 
assure  that  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamp  will  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  figure  I  have  indicated, 
something  on  the  order  of  75  cents. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  the  authority 
to  be  exercised  by  Mr.  Gottschalk,  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  authority  with 
respect  to  migratory  bird  hunting  stamps, 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Act, 
Is  all  conducted  through  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  but  also  by  Mr. 
Gottschalk  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  First  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  work  he  has  done 
in  the  past  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  funds 
from  the  migratory  bird  stamps  were 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  the 
purpose  for  which  levied;  that  Is,  for 
these  new  nesting  grounds. 

As  we  all  know,  this  has  shown  great 
results,  and  the  acquisition  rate  has  In- 
creased. As  mentioned  a  while  ago,  we 
are  up  to  about  the  level  we  hoped  to  be 
when  the  bill  was  first  passed. 

Mr.  DINGELL.    The  gentleman  Is  cor- 

Mr.  CASEY.  What  I  should  like  to 
know  is  why  the  urgency  is  such  that  we 
must  give  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
raise  this  up  to  an  additional  $2,  a  two- 
thirds  increase.  The  gentleman  and  I 
could  afford  It.  There  is  no  problfem  with 
respect  to  us.  What  I  am  thinking  about 
are  the  fellows  who  get  to  himt  wily  1 
day  a  year,  perhaps.  They  will  have  to 
put  out  whatever  the  Secretary  says,  up 
to  $5,  for  that  permission,  just  to  himt 
that  1  day. 

I  believe,  since  we  are  acquiring  these 
wet  lands — mind  you,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  gave  me  the  Impression  he 
thought  we  were  acquiring  hunting  lands, 
but  we  are  not.  These  are  breeding 
grounds. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely incorrect.  Every  nickel,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cost  of  printing  and  dis- 
tribution, of  the  receipts  from  the  migra- 
tory bird  hunting  stamps  is  earmarked  by 
statute  for  acquisition  of  migratory  bird 
refuges  and  habitat. 

Mr.  CASEY.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  area  is  open,  40 
percent,  to  hunting  of  migratory  birds  by 
hunters.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  subcommittee,  is  the  largest 
percentt^e  of  a  refuge  area' which  may 
be  opened,  to  still  permit  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  refuge. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  stand  corrected  on 
that  point,  but  will  the  gentleman  please 
suiswer  my  question  as  to  why  we  need 
this  much? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  queried  Mr.  Gotts- 
chalk, who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 


Department  of  the  Interior.  I  will  read 
to  the  gentleman  what  he  said. 

He  said: 

There  Is  no  way  to  pattern  this  on  a  strict 
scientific  basis  because  you  are  dealing  with 
matters  that  haven't  happened  as  yet.  but 
we  know,  for  example,  that  about  20  percent 
of  the  people  who  buy  duck  stamps  never  go 
out  hunting. 

Another  20  percent,  making  a  total  of  40 
percent,  hunt  only  one  or  two  times  a  year. 
These  people  are  hunters  who  are  fringe 
hunters.  They  are  not  dyed-ln-the-wool 
waterfowl  hunters.  We  think  we  woTild  lose 
m.06t  of  those  people  with  a  (5  Increase. 

Mr.  CA^TY.  We  would  lose  their 
money.  They  would  probably  himt  Ille- 
gally.   That  would  be  my  guess. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Then  there  was  a 
question  raised  as  to  what  would  happen 
If  we  increased  it  50  cents  the  first  year, 
50  cents  the  second  year,  and  50  cents 
the  third  and  fourth  years.  We  asked 
what  would  be  the  Impact.  The  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
that  this  would  not  significantly  affect 
the  sale  of  migratory  waterfowl  stamps. 
The  understanding  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  understanding  of  the  committee, 
and  the  imderstanding  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  the  time  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  was  that  these  were 
going  to  be  increases  which  would  not 
have  adverse  effect  upon  himtlng,  which 
would  not  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
what  we  might  call  the  "one  gallus"  duck 
himter,  which  would  merely  provide  for 
the  maximum  receipts  which  could  be 
gotten  into  the  migratory  bird  fimd 
without  injury  to  that  kind  of  duck  hunt- 
er, what  we  might  call  the  fringe  duck 
hunter. 

Mr.  CASEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  cannot  follow  all  of  that 
In  my  head,  but  if  we  are  going  to  lose  a 
lot  of  these  hunters  he  Is  talking  about. 
It  soimds  like  we  are  going  to  come  out 
just  about  even  on  the  amoimt  of  re- 
ceipts. 

That  means  that  fewer  of  us  are  going 
to  pay  the  same  amoimt  of  money. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  it  Is  the  understanding  of 
the  committee  that  this  level  will  be  fixed 
to  provide  for  an  Increase  but  not  to 
Injure  the  duck  himters  and  not  to  mtdn- 
taln  a  smaller  number  of  duck  himters 
but  In  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount 
of  money  by  providing  for  a  larger  per 
unit  cost.  This  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  continuously  superin- 
tends and  scrutiriizes  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  that  we  will  not  relax  In 
carrying  out  our  responsibility. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  matter,  the 
cost  of  everything  a  duck  hunter  uses, 
such  as  shells,  shotguns,  gasoline,  cars, 
hunting  boats,  and  everything  else,  has 
risen  on  a  statistical  basis  about  15  per- 
cent. There  has  been  no  increase  In  the 
migratory  bird  hunting  cost  In  relation 
to  ducks  In  the  last  years  at  least  since 
1958.  We  are  simply  trjrlng  to  see  to  it 
that  skyrocketing  land  costs  are  met  with 
a  maximum  amount  of  acquisition  funds 
so  that  there  will  be  something  to  pro- 
vide room  for  these  ducks  who  have  no 
oHier  place  to  go. 
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Mr.  CASEY.  Have  you  not  had  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  sales  each  year 
of  stamps? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  No.  The  number  of 
sales  rises  and  falls.  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  to  know  this:  If  very  rigorous 
steps — and  this  is  the  opinion  not  Just  of 
the  gentleman  speaking  here  but  of  the 
whole  committee — are  not  taken,  there 
will  not  be  any  migratory  birds  left  to 
hunt.  We  are  not  keeping  up  with  our 
acquisition  goals  here. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  I  agree  with  yoxir  motives  and 
commend  you  for  them,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  method  by  which  you 
pursue  them. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  FICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
District  of  Texas  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
duck  and  geese  country.  I  dare  say 
there  are  more  duck  and  geese  hunters 
who  visit  Colorado,  Austin,  Payette,  Wal- 
ler, and  Wharton  Counties  than  any- 
where else  in  Texas — including  the 
coastal  areas.  The  hunters  in  and 
around  these  coimties  are  great  sports- 
men and  they  earnestly  maintain  the 
duck  and  geese  preserves  so  that  these 
migratory  birds  will  always  find  a  good 
place  to  rest  or  roost.  For  the  most 
part  these  are  little  hunters  and  they 
enjoy  this  sport  with  a  fervor  and  en- 
thusiasm, as  most  conservationists  do. 

These  himters,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  pay  $5  for  a  license  as  pro- 
vided under  HJR.  14136.  Admittedly, 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  are  weU-taken 
as  I  feel  sure  we  need  additional  wet 
acres.  But  we  have  passed  legislation 
in  this  field  such  as  the  land  and  water 
use  measures  and  we  are  gradually  get- 
ting more  acres.  While  this  bill  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  discretion- 
ary authority  to  add  $2  to  each  stamp 
and  though  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan assures  us  the  fee  might  not  be  raised 
more  than  50  cents — the  chances  are 
that  this  will  be  increased  almost  imme- 
diately to  $5.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
Is  a  good  measure  as  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  duck  and  geese  hunters  in  my 
district  have  to  pay  $5  for  an  individual 
license.  These  fees  have  already  been 
raised  from  $1  to  $2  and  then  to  $3  and 
if  we  put  on  another  $2  I  sincerely  believe 
this  will  hurt  the  Uttle  duck   hunter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  the  ducks 
and  geese  come  into  Eagle  Lake  and 
Oarwood,  and  Waller  and  Wharton 
Counties  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  It 
Is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see.  It  gives  a 
person  a  great  thrill,  and  the  privilege 
to  himt  these  ducks  and  geese  should  be 
extended  to  all  hunters  and  not  Just 
those  who  can  pay  the  higher  price. 

We  have  no  assurance  at  all  that  these 
fees  would  be  raised  merely  50  cents. 
You  and  I  know  that  the  odds  are  strong 
that  there  would  be  an  Immediate  Jump 
to  |5.    I  therefore  hope  that  the  House 


win  not  approve   the  measure  In  its 
present  form. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Spefiker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  wish  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  our  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
Honorable  John  D.  Dtngxll,  Democrat  of 
Michigan,  in  urging  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  HM.  14136. 

Valuable  habitat  for  migratory  birds, 
especially  migratory  waterfowl,  is  being 
diverted  rapidly  to  other  uses.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
lands  so  as  to  preserve  them  for  purposes 
of  conservation.  This  is  achieved  by  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Interior  discretion- 
ary authority  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamp— the  so- 
called  duck  stamp — from  $3  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $5.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
authorize  a  similar  use  of  surplus  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  areas  within  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system;  proceeds 
from  the  transfer  of  lands  within  the 
system  to  a  State  highway  department 
or  Its  nominee:  and  finally,  the  bill  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  accept  gifts,  be- 
quests, and  devises  of  both  real  and  per- 
sonal property  to  carry  out  any  purpose 
for  which  the  migratory  bird  conserva- 
tion fund  could  be  used. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  is  a 
laudable  one.  It  must  be  achieved  if  we 
hope  to  preserve  su£Qcient  acreage  for 
essential  breeding,  feeding,  resting,  and 
wintering  in  this  coimtry  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  migratory  water- 
fowl. I  therefore  strongly  recommend 
that  the  bill.  H.R.  14136.  be  favorably 
considered.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H  Jl.  14136. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  a  maximum 
Increase  of  $2  for  each  such  stamp,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


STUDY  LAWS  UMITINO  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.- 1  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  1474)  to  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting 
political  activity  by  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  Oovemment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1474 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amtriea  in  Congress  assembled, 

Kgrtiw.iwHMrwT  ov  ooKiaanoif 

SccTXoif  1.  There  Is  hereby  eetabllabed  a 
oommloalon  to  be  known  •■  the  CiommlaBlon 
on  Political  Activity  of  Oovemment  Penon- 
nM  (In  thle  Act  referred  to  aa  the  "Cotnml*- 
Hon"). 


MXICBZXSBIP    or  THX   COMMISSIOir 

S>c.  a.  (a)  Nttkbbi  and  Appoxktmxmt. — 
The  CommlaBlon  ahaU  be  compoeed  of  twelve 
members  ae  follows : 

( 1 )  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  two  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  and  two  from  private 
Ufe; 

(2)  Pour  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life:  and 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves,  two  from  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  and  two  from  pri- 
vate Ufe. 

(b)  PoLiTXCAi,  AfTO,iATioN. — Of  each  class 
of  two  members  appointea  unaer  suosecuon 
(a),  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancixs. — Any  vacancy  In  the  Com- 
mission shaU  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original   appointment  was  made. 

OBGAMIZATIOM   OV  TRX   COMMISSIOK 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
its  members. 

QUOtUM 

Sbc.  4.  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION    OT    MKMBER8    OV   THK   COMMIS- 
SION 

8kc.  6.  (a)  Membebs  or  Conoskss. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shaU  serve  without  compen- 
sation In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Membkhs  From  the  Exectttive 
Branch. — ^The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov. 
ernment  shaU  serve  without  compensation 
In  addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission. 

(c)  Membebs  From  Private  LirE. — ^The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
$50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sion, plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

BTATT  or  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  tem- 
porary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  for  the  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  65a),  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $60  per  diem  for  Individuals. 

Donxs  or  the  coMMisaioN 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Stttdt  and  Investigation. — The 
Commission  shall  make  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  the  Federal  laws 
which  limit  or  discourage  the  participation 
of  Federal  and  State  officers  and  employees 
In  political  activity  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  effect  of  such  laws,  the  need  for 
their  revision  or  eUmtnatlon,  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  extent  to  which  undesirable 
results  might  accrue  from  their  repeal. 

(b)  Rkports. — Tim  Commission  shall  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  report  of  its  activities 
and  the  results  of  Its  studies  to  the  President 
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and  to  the  Congress  l^tbln  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  at  which 
date  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 
The  final  report  of  the  Commission  shall 
contain  such  proposed  legislative  enactments 
as.  tn  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission,  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  recommendations. 
POWERS  or  Txn  commission 
Sec.  8.  (a)  Hearinos  ant  Sessions.— The 
Commission  or,  on  the  authorization  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  may,  for  th0  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  o<  this  Act.  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  administer  suoh  oaths,  and  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  vritaesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  raoords,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents  as 
the  Commission  or  such  subcommittee  or 
member  may  deem  adWsable.  Supenas  may 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  of  such  subcom- 
mittee, or  any  duly  designated  member,  and 
may  be  served  by  any|  person  designated  by 
such  Chairman  or  me^aber.  The  provisions 
of  section  102  to  104.  Inclusive,  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  XttUted  States  (2  U.S.C. 
sees.  192-194.  inclusive).  shaU  apply  In  the 
case  of  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
a  subpena  or  to  testily  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  Obtainino  OmctAL  Data.— The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  tb  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agencyi  board,  commission, 
office,  eetabllshment,  i)t  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggesttonsi  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  |  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  many  words  of  explanation  are 
necessary  on  this  niieasure.  I  believe 
most  of  us  understand  what  It  is  by  read- 
ing the  title.  The  Hatch  Act  has  been 
with  us  for  many,  maaiy  years  and  It  has 
been  discussed  and  criticized  and  prob- 
ably misunderstood  by  not  only  the  pub- 
lic at  large  but  also  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  investigated  in  years 
gone  by  even  by  congressional  commit- 
tees, but  at  no  time  was  there  ever  an 
agreement  reached  by  a  committee.  A 
bill  has  never  been  reported  out  to  amend 
the  Hatch  Act.  This  bill  simply  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  a  biparti- 
san committee  consisting  of  12  people.  4 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  4  to  be 
appohited  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
4  to  be  appohited  by  the  Vice  President 
as  the  presiding  offi<«r  of  the  Senate. 
These  people  will  make  a  study  of  the 
Hatch  Act  and  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress their  recommeiidations  and  find- 
ings within  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  money  Is  provided  by 
way  of  appropriatlohe.  Those  people 
who  are  appointed  on  the  committee  and 
who  are  not  Members  of  either  the  House 
or  the  other  body.  iMU  be  paid  at  the 
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rate  of  $50  per  day  for  each  day  In  which 
they  are  engaged  In  the  study. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Macy,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is  for 
the  bin.  A  total  of  15  witnesses  appeared 
before  the  committee  of  the  other  body, 
which  committee  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter,  and  all  of  those 
witnesses  represented  labor,  represented 
govenunent,  represented  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  represented  nonparti- 
san civic  organizations,  and  the  public 
at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  people  testified 
in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  Insofar  sis  I  know  there  are 
no  objections  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh«inla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  represents  a 
splendid  idea,  its  purpose  being  to  set 
up  this  Commission  to  study  the  many 
problems  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  act 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  the  last 
27  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore]  has 
pointed  out,  his  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  this  subject 
on  many  previous  occasions.  It  has 
been  my  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
attended  some  of  those  hearings  and  to 
have  testified  on  legislation  of  this  nature 
on  those  occasions.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appeared  to  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  arrive  at  agreement  in  an  effort 
to  determine  what  should  be  done  to  re- 
vise or  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  that  one 
of  the  main  objections  to  the  Hatch  Act 
Is  that  It  does  treat  a  large  segment  of 
our  population— 2.5  million — as  "second- 
class"  citizens.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  we 
feel  that  It  does  provide  a  measure  of 
protection  to  these  citizens  in  that  they 
will  not  be  harassed  by  their  superiors 
who  may  request  them  to  participate  In 
political  activities. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  in- 
equities contained  In  the  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  As  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  discovered,  we  have 
In  Arlington  County  not  only  the  regular 
partisan  parties  but  we  have  a  third 
political  party  which  has  come  into  being 
as  a  result  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  a  party  that  Is, 
perhaps,  better  organized  at  the  local 
level  than  either  one  of  the  major  par- 
tisan political  parties.  A  Federal  em- 
ployee can  actively  participate  In  that 
third  party,  can  support  its  candidates, 
and  make  campaign  speeches  for  the 
candidates  thereof.  However,  they  can- 
not support  one  of  the  partisan  candi- 
dates, for  the  same  o£Qce. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  can 
participate  in  a  campaign  in  opposition 
to  a  partisan  candidate,  but  cannot  cam- 
paign in  support  of  a  partisan  candidate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  represents  one  of 
the  many  inequities  now  existing  in  the 
present  law. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  thought  that 
through  the  creation  of  such  a  Com- 
mission as  provided  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion, we  perhaps  can  arrive  at  some 
approach  to  Improve  the  situation. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  hopeful  that  that  will  be  the  re- 
sult. There  are  certainly  many  prob- 
lems and  we  realize  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 

Does  this  bill  mean  exactly  what  it 
says  about  a  bipartisan  Commission? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  HALL.  And,  specifically,  where  it 
says  on  page  2,  Une  8:  "each  class  of  two 
members  appointed  under  subsection  (a) 
not  more  than  one  member  shall  be  from 
each  of  the  two  major  political  parties." 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  Is  continuing  the 
spirit  of  bipartisanship  throughout. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  believe  it  is  well 
prepared  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  can  the  gentle- 
man assure  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  as  stated  on  page  2  of  the  report — 

It  is  not  intended — 

First,  though,  the  c<Mnmlttee  would 
only  be  advisory,  or  would  it  be  empow- 
ered to  introduce  legislation  through  the 
gentleman's  committee  or  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  would  be  empow- 
ered to  make  recommendations  to  the 
committee  as  to  what  the  committee 
feels  should  be  done. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  fiui;her,  It  is  a  bipartisan 
study  committee,  with  recommendation 
or  advisory  power;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    Advisory  power. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  subcommittee  that  it  will  have  Ju- 
risdiction, surveillance  or  oversight  over 
this  Commission  and  to  whom  it  will  re- 
port, that  the  statement  on  page  2  of 
the  report  will  be  true,  that — 

It  Is  not  Intended  that  such  a  Commission 
lose  sight  of  the  problems  which  made  the 
Hatch  Act  necessary — 

Some  27  years  ago;  namely,  a  cutback 
of  salary,  or  locals  working  for  the  ad- 
ministration in  fiscal  or  political  crises; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  the  gentleman  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. That  is  very  wisely  placed  in  the 
report,  in  my  opinion,  and,  certainly,  the 
committee  will  follow  that  idea. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee is  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  simply  trjing  to  make  some  legisla- 
tive record  here  and  in  conclusion,  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  for  a  final  comment 
only.  I  would  certainly  commend  the 
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committee  for  bringing  out  this  leglsla- 
timi. 

I  have  oftentimes  told  people  who  have 
sought  advice  that  as  far  as  the  Hatch 
Act  Is  concerned  and  participation  In 
the  mechanics  of  good  government  by 
those  in  the  Federal  employ,  and  partic- 
ularly those  in  the  armed  services,  that 
what  they  need  to  do  Is  to  read  beyond 
page  1  of  the  Hatch  Act  as  It  is  presently 
constituted.  I  think  this  C<Hnmisslon 
might  well  look  into  it.  Page  1  on  bf'th 
sides  tells  you  what  you  are  not  supposed 
to  do  as  a  Federal  employee.  People  get 
tired  of  reading  or  they  fall  to  read 
beyond  what  they  cannot  do  and  fall  to 
read  what  they  can  do  In  the  Interest 
of  good  government  by  the  simple  exer- 
cise of  good  citizenship. 

I  commmd  the  committee. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

lilPSCOlfB]. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  elections  has  adequately  explained  the 
bill.   The  bill  passed  the  committee  wlth- 
,out  objection. 

I  think  a  study  In  depth  of  the  Hatch 
Act  will  be  beneficial,  as  long  as  the  com- 
mittee that  Is  appointed  keeps  In  mind 
the  purposes  the  Hatch  Act  was  origi- 
nally set  up  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  that  all  will  sup- 
port the  bllL 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Recoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
the  pending  legislation,  S.  1474,  which 
would  establish  a  commission  to  study 
the  Federal  laws  restricting  the  political 
activity  of  Federal  employees  and  others 
who  are  paid  largely  with  Federal  fimds. 

Generally  known  as  the  Hatch  Act.  the 
Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  of  1939  has 
not  been  substantially  amended  diirlng 
the  27  years  it  has  been  in  force.  The 
conditions  of  1966  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  1939,  and  thus  we  need  to  look 
closely  at  the  act  in  terms  of  today's 
circumstances.  The  principal  difference 
between  today  and  1939  is,  of  course,  that 
so  many  more  people  are  affected  by  the 
act.  These  people  are  not  only  barred 
from  any  political  activity  in  National 
and  State  elections,  but  In  most  cases  in 
local  elections  as  well.  Where  there  are 
large  concentrations  of  Federal  employ- 
ees and  others  covered  Iv  the  act,  the 
restrictions  not  only  hamper  the  Indi- 
vidual but  deny  the  community  a  large 
reservoir  of  talent. 

S.  1474,  which  Is  similar  to  legislation 
I  Introduced  earlier  this  year,  would  pro- 
vide the  close  look  at  the  Hatch  Act  that 
Is  needed.  It  would  create  a  12-member. 
bipartisan  commission  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  Hatch  Act  on  the  lives  of 
those  persons  covered  by  It,  the  need  for 
revision  or  elimination  of  certain  pro- 
visions, and  an  appraisal  of  the  extent 
to  which  undesirable  results  might  ac- 
crue from  changes  In  the  act.    Of  the  12 


members  on  the  Commission,  2  would 
be  drawn  from  the  executive  branch.  2 
from  the  Senate,  2  frran  the  House  and 
8  from  private  hfe.  The  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  would  each  be  responsible 
for  appointing  four  of  the  members.  The 
Commission  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  President  and  to  Congress  within 
1  year  after  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  enacted  In  1939 
largely  because  of  widespread  abuse  of 
Federal  employees  by  political  candidates 
and  parties.  Elimination  of  this  abuse 
Is  a  sound  basis  for  the  act  and  any 
changes  that  are  made  in  the  act  should 
not  open  the  door  to  a  possible  return  to 
the  situation  of  the  1930's.  As  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  com- 
mented in  its  report  on  this  measure: 

It  la  not  Intended  that  such  a  Commission 
l08«  dght  of  the  problems  which  made  the 
Hatch  Act  necessary.  There  should  be  no  re- 
version to  the  situation  where  federal  em- 
ployees are  coerced  Into  making  political 
donations,  kickbacks  from  their  salaries,  and 
doing  political  work  for  the  administration 
In  power.  It  was  the  grave  abuses  in  these 
areas  that  caused  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
Act  originally.  If  a  commission  is  appointed 
that  makes  recommendations,  those  recom- 
mendations ahoxild  preserve  the  original  In- 
tent of  the  Hatch  Act. 

I  fully  agree.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  make  sure  that  persons  covered 
by  the  Hatch  Act  are  not  prohibited  from 
exercising  their  prerogatives  as  citizens 
and  voters  to  help  bring  about  better 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  near  total  agree- 
ment that  this  legislation  is  worthwhile 
and  should  be  enacted.  Since  the  Senate 
has  already  passed  the  bill  in  the  same 
form  as  It  appears  before  us,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  given  it  its 
full  endorsement,  our  vote  of  approval 
today  will  send  It  to  the  President  and 
thus  get  this  badly  needed  study  under- 
way. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Ashmore]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  S. 
1474. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ESTABLISHINO    A    PROGRAM    FOR 
THE     PRESERVATION    OP    ADDI- 
TIONAL   HISTORIC     PROPERTIES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
3035)    to  establish  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 
The  Congreaa  finds  and  declares — 
(a)  that  the  spirit  and  direction  of  the 
Nation  are  founded  upon  and  reflected  In  Its 
historic  past; 


(b)  that  the  historical  and  cultural  foun- 
dations of  the  Nation  should  be  preserved 
as  a  living  part  of  oxu  community  life  and 
development  In  order  to  give  a  sense  of 
orientation  to  the  American  people; 

(c)  that.  In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  ex- 
tensions of  luban  centers,  highways,  and 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  de- 
velopments, the  present  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  historic  preservation  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  Inadequate  to  Insure 
future  generations  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of 
our  Nation;  and 

(d)  that,  although  the  major  burdens  of 
historic  preservation  have  been  borne  and 
major  efforts  Initiated  by  private  agencies 
and  individuals,  and  both  should  continue 
to  play  a  vital  role,  it  is  nevertheless  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  accelerate  its  historic  preservation 
programs  and  activities,  to  give  maximum 
encouragement  to  agencies  and  individuals 
undertaking  preservation  by  private  means, 
Bind  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion In  the  United  States  to  expand  and  ac- 
celerate their  historic  preservation  programs 
and  activities. 

Tmjc  X 

S«c.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized — 

<1)  to  expand  and  maintain  a  national 
register  of  districts,  sites,  buildings,  struc- 
tures, and  objects  significant  in  American 
history,  architecture,  archeology,  and  cul- 
ture, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  National 
Register,  and  to  grant  funds  to  States  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  comprehensive  state- 
wide historic  surveys  and  plans,  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  preservation,  acquisition,  and 
development  of  such  properties; 

(2)  to  establish  a  program  of  matching 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  projects  having 
as  their  purpose  the  preservation  for  public 
benefit  of  properties  that  are  significant  in 
American  history,  archltecttire,  archeology, 
and  culture:  and 

(3)  to  establish  a  program  of  matching 
grant-in-aid  to  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  In  the  United  States,  char- 
tered by  act  of  Congress  approved  October  26. 
1949  (63  Stat.  937) ,  as  amended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  National  Trust. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
District  of  Columhla.  the  Commonwealth, 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa. 

(2)  The  term  "project"  means  programs  of 
State  and  local  governments  and  other  public 
bodies  and  private  organizations  and  individ- 
uals for  the  acquisition  of  title  or  Interests  in, 
and  for  the  development  of,  any  district,  site, 
biUlding,  structure,  or  object  that  Is  signif- 
icant m  American  history,  architecture, 
aircheology,  and  culture,  or  property  used  In 
connection  therewith,  and  for  its  develop- 
ment In  order  to  assure  the  preservation  for 
public  benefit  of  any  such  historical  prop- 
erties. 

(3)  The  term  "historic  preservation"  In- 
cludes the  protection,  rehablUtatlon,  restora- 
tion, and  reconstruction  of  districts,  sites, 
buildings,  structures,  and  objects  slgmficant 
in  American  history,  architecture,  archeology, 
or  culture. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Beg.  loa.  (»)  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  Act — 

(1)  unless  application  therefor  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
regulations  and  procedures  prescribed  by 
blm; 

(2)  unless  the  appllcntloo  is  In  accordance 
with  the  comprehensive  statewide  historic 
preservation  plan  which  has  been  approved 
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by  the  Secretary  after  ><>onslderlng  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  comprebenslve  statewide  out- 
door recreation  plan  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservatlen  Fund  Act 
of  1966  (78  Stat.  897); 

(3)  for  more  than  60'  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  Involved,  id  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  his  delJAinination  shall  be 
final;  | 

(4)  imless  the  grantoa  has  agreed  to  make 
such  reports,  in  such  |rorm  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require; 

(6)  tinless  the  grantiee  has  agreed  to  as- 
simie,  after  completion  of  the  project,  the 
total  cost  of  the  contltKUed  maintenance,  re- 
pair, and  administration  of  the  property  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(6)  imtU  the  grantfla  has  complied  with 
such  fiu^her  terms  aad  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion 
waive  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a), 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (Jt)  of  this  section  for 
any  grant  under  this  Act  to  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  In  the  United 
States,  In  wbdch  case  a; grant  to  the  National 
Trust  may  Include  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  administration  of  the 
property  in  a  manned  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary.  I 

(c)  No  State  shall  m  permitted  to  utilize 
the  value  of  real  property  obtained  l)€fore  the 
date  of  approval  of  tU«  Act  in  meeting  the 
remaining  cost  of  a  project  for  which  a  grant 
Is  made  under  this  Act] 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  imounts  appr<^Uted 
and  made  available  for  grants  to  the  States 
tor  comprehensive  statewide  historic  surveys 
and  plans  under  thla  Act  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Staties  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  needs  aa  determined  by  him: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  amount  granted 
to  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  comprehen- 
sive statewide  historic  survey  and  plan  for 
that  State,  as  determlaed  by  the  Secretary, 
(b)  The  amounts  appropriated  and  made 
available  for  grants  to  the  Statee  for  projects 
Under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  wlqh  needs  aa  discloeed  in 
approved  statewide  historic  preservation 
plana. 

The  Secretary  shall  botlXy  each  State  of  its 
apportionment,  and  'the  amounts  thereof 
shall  be  available  thereafter  for  payment  to 
such  State  for  proJecHjB  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  thla  Act.  Any  amount  of 
any  ai^Kntlonment  that  has  not  been  paid  or 
obligated  by  the  Secretary  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  notification  is  given,  and 
for  two  fiscal  years  Uhereafter,  shall  be  re- 
apportioned by  the  S|ecretary  in  accordance 
with  tills  subsection. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  No  graint  may  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  or  on  a<ioount  of  any  survey  or 
project  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  which 
financial  assistance  has  been  given  or  prom- 
ised imder  any  other  Federal  program  or 
i-ctivity,  and  no  fiivai^clal  assistance  may  be 
given  under  any  ottaiar  Federal  program  or 
activity  for  or  on  aci^unt  of  any  svu-vey  or 
project  with  respect  yi  which  assistance  has 
been  given  or  promised  under  this  Act. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  consistency  In  pol- 
icies and  actions  un<ler  this  Act  with  other 
related  Federal  progrBCis  and  activities,  and 
to  assure  coordination  of  the  planning  ac- 
quisition, and  development  assistance  to 
States  under  this  Act  with  other  related  Fed- 
eral progzxms  and  aotlvltles,  the  President 
may  issue  such  re|:ulatlons  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  deems  desirable,  and  such  as- 
sistance may  be  in'ovlded  only  in  accordance 
with  such  regulation^. 

Sac.  106.  The  betfeficlary  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  pres^Mbe,  Including  records 
wtalch  fully  disclose  I  the  disposition  by  the 
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beneficiary  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  such  assistance  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  f aclUtate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

Sbc.  106.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
having  direct  or  Indirect  Jurisdiction  over 
a  proposed  Federal  or  federally  assisted  un- 
dertaking in  any  State  and  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  independent  agency 
having  authority  to  license  any  undertaking 
shall,  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  Federal  ftmds  on  the  undertak- 
ing or  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any  license, 
as  the  case  may  be,  take  into  account  the 
effect  of  the  undertaking  on  8uiy  district, 
site,  building,  structure,  or  object  that  is 
Included  In  the  National  Register.  The  head 
of  any  such  Federal  agency  shall  afford  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
established  under  title  n  of  this  Act  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  comment  with  regard 
to  svLcb  undertaking. 

Sbc.  107.  Ncrthing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  applicable  to  the  White  House 
and  its  grounds,  the  Supreme  Court  build- 
ing and  its  grounds,  or  the  United  States 
Capitol  and  its  related  buildings  and 
groiinds. 

Sec.  108.  "Itiere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  and  not  more  than  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Such  appropriations  shaU  be  available  for 
the  financial  assistance  authorized  by  this 
tiUe  and  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Secretary  in  connection  therewith,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended 


TTTLB   IX 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Tiiere  Is  established  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Council") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  seventeen  mem- 
bers as  foUows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(4)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(6)  The  Attorney  General. 

(7)  The  Clialrman  of  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation. 

(8)  Ten  appointed  by  the  President  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government.  In  mak- 
ing these  appointments,  the  President  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  selection  of 
officers  of  State  and  local  governments  and 
Individuals  who  are  significanUy  Interested 
and  experienced  In  the  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Council. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  specified 
in  p€u-agraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  may  designate  another  officer  of  his  de- 
partment or  agency  to  serve  on  the  Council 
In  his  stead. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Council  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  from 
the  expiration  of  his  predecessor's  term;  ex- 
cept that  the  members  first  appointed  under 
that  paragraph  shall  serve  for  terms  of  from 
one  to  five  years,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  in  such 
manner  as  to  insure  that  the  terms  of  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  of  them  will 
expire  in  any  one  year. 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not  af- 
fect Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment  (and 
for  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term) . 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President. 

(f)  Eight  memlMrs  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 


Sec.  202.  (a)   The  Council  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  historic  preservation; 
recommend  measures  to  coordinate  activities 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  pri- 
vate institutions  and  Individuals  relating  to 
historic  preservation;  and  advise  on  the  dis- 
semination of  information  pertaining  to  such 
activities; 

(2)  encourage,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  and 
appropriate  private  agencies,  public  Interest 
and  participation  In  historic  preservaton; 

(3)  recommend  the  conduct  of  studies  in 
such  areas  as  the  adequacy  of  legislative  and 
administrative  statutes  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  historic  preservation  activities  ot 
State  and  local  goverrunents  and  the  effects 
of  tax  policies  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  participation  in  historic  preservation; 

(4)  advise  as  to  guidelines  for  the  assist- 
ance of  State  and  local  governments  In 
drafting  legislation  relating  to  historic  pres- 
ervation; and 

(5)  encourage,  in  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate public  and  private  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions, training  and  education  In  the 
field  of  historic  preservation. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  submit  annually 
a  comprehensive  report  of  Its  activities  and 
the  results  of  Its  studies  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
submit  such  additional  and  special  reports 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Each  report  shall  pro- 
pose such  legislative  enactments  and  other 
actions  as,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Council, 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
its  recommendations. 

Sec.  203.  The  Council  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe;  and  each 
such  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office.  Independent  establish- 
ment or  Instrumentality  is  authorized  to 
furnish  such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law  and  within  available  funds. 

Sec.  204.  The  members  of  the  Council 
specified  In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7)  of 
section  201(a)  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  The  members  of  the  Council 
appointed  under  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
201(a)  shall  receive  $100  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Council.  All  members  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  reimbursement  for  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Council. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Director  of  tiie  National 
Park  Service  or  his  designee  shall  be  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Council.  Financial 
and  administrative  services  (including  those 
related  to  budgeting,  accounting,  financial 
reporting,  personnel  and  procurement)  shall 
be  provided  the  Council  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  for  which  payments  shall  be 
made  In  advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from 
funds  of  the  Council  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  That  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  collection  of 
Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from 
erroneous  payments  (5  UJ8.C.  46e)  shall 
apply  to  the  collection  of  erroneous  pay- 
ments made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Council 
employee,  and  regulations  of  said  Secretary 
for  the  administrative  control  of  funds  (31 
U.S.C.  666(g) )  shall  apply  to  appropriations 
of  the  CouncU:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  CouncU  shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe 
such  regulations. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ad- 
ditional personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
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provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
CUssiflcatlon  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  The  Council  may  also  proctire,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Clfis- 
slflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorlzed  for  the  executive  departments  by 
section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946  (5  VJS.C.  B5a),  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for  individuals. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Council  specified 
in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  section 
301(a)  shall  provide  the  Council,  on  a  reUa- 
bursable  basis,  with  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices  under  their  Jurisdiction  and  control  is 
may  be  needed  by  the  Council  to  carry  out 
Its  duties,  to  the  extent  that  such  facilities 
and  services  are  requested  by  the  Council  and 
are  otherwise  available  for  that  purpose.  To 
the  extent  of  available  appropriations,  the 
Council  may  obtain,  by  purchase,  rental,  do- 
nation, ttr  otherwise,  such  additional  prop- 
erty, facilities,  and  services  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  out  its  duties. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.      

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
considered  S.  3035  In  detail  before  re- 
porting it  in  an  amended  form.  We 
think  that  this  legislation  is  greatly 
needed  and  that,  with  the  amendments 
recommended  by  the  committee.  It  will 
serve  a  most  useful  national  purpose. 

S.  3035  establishes  a  program  for  the 
preservation  of  additional  historic  prop- 
erties throughout  the  Nation.  Much  of 
the  burden  ot  preserving  historic  prop- 
erties has  been  borne  down  through  the 
years  by  private  agencies  and  individ- 
uals, and  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  this  major  role.  It  Is,  however, 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  accelerate  Its  program  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  sites. 

Congressional  Interest  in  protecting 
and  preserving  places  of  historic  and  na- 
tional Interest  has  long  standing  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  author- 
ized the  President  to  establish  national 
monuments  on  lands  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  The  Historic  Sites  Act  in 
1935  declared  it  to  be  a  national  policy 
to  preserve  for  public  use  historic  sites, 
buildings,  and  objects  of  national  sig- 
nificance. This  act  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  various 
programs  to  promote  historic  preserva- 
tion and  establish  the  Advisory  Board  of 
National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
travel  with  members  of  this  Board 
through  Alaska  last  year,  and  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  role  which  this  Board  is 
playing  in  the  development  of  our 
national  parks  system. 

As  a  further  Interest  in  preserving  his- 
toric sites.  Congress  in  1949  chartered 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  operates 
entirely  on  donated  funds  or  with 
donated  properties. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  interest  In 
preserving  places  of  historic  significance 
has  a  been  a  continuing  concern  of  Con- 
gress. Just  last  year  we  included  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  a 
provision  in  urban  renewal  projects  for 
the  relocation  of  structures  determined 
to  be  of  historic  value. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  which 
has  been  made,  most  existing  Federal 
programs  are  limited  to  properties  de- 
termined to  be  nationally  significant. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  properties  meet 
this  standard.  Many  others  are  worthy 
of  protection  because  of  their  historic 
significance  at  the  State  or  regional  level. 

These  historic  places  important  to  lo- 
cal communities,  States  and  regions  are 
also  a  part  of  the  Nation's  heritage  and 
they  are  less  immune  to  the  forces  of  de- 
struction than  nationally  important 
properties.  We  need  an  additional 
means  for  preserving  historic  properties 
without  the  Federal  Government  as- 
suming ownership  or  administration  of 
them. 

The  bill,  if  enacted  as  recommended  by 
the  committee,  aims  first,  toward  a  more 
effective  historic  preservation  program 
and  second,  at  the  creation  of  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

To  encourage  historic  preservation, 
title  I  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
pand and  maintain  a  national  register  of 
properties  historically  or  culturally  sig- 
nificant and  to  grant  f  imds  to  the  States 
to  prepare  surveys  and  plans  for  their 
preservation,  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment. In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes 
50-50  matching  grants  to  the  States  for 
preservation  projects  based  on  the  needs 
revealed  by  the  statewide  survey. 
Matching  grants  will  also  be  available  to 
assist  the  National  Trust  in  carrying  its 
responsibilities.  But  no  duplicatory 
grants  are  to  be  made  where  assistance 
is  given  or  promised  imder  any  other 
Federal  program. 

The  Advisory  Council,  established  by 
title  n,  will  also  advise  and  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  historic  preservation  and 
help  to  encourage  public  interest  In 
historic  preservation.  In  light  of  the 
longstanding  Interest  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  historic  preservation,  it 
was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  its  Director  should  actively 
participate  on  the  Advisory  Council  as  its 
Executive  Director. 

The  total  authorized  appropriation 
is  $32  million — not  more  than  $2  million 
in  1967,  and  $10  million  per  year  for  the 
next  3  years. 

The  full  committee  considered  this 
legislation  line  by  line.  Our  record  is 
complete  and  the  amendments  which  we 
are  recommending  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed. During  our  deliberations,  we 
benefited  substantially  from  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  two  of  the  Nation's 
leading  authorities  on  historic  preserva- 
tion: George  Hartzog,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  Gordon  Gray, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  in  the  United  States — 
whom  we  also  remember  as  the  former 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  as  a  high-level  defense  adviser  to 


both  President  Truman  and  President 
Elsenhower.  I  remember  him  as  a  per- 
son with  whom  I  studied  law  in  North 
Carolina,  took  the  State  bar  examination 
and  later  served  In  the  State  legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  your  committee 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  historically  and  cultur- 
ally significant  properties  in  recom- 
mending this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  bill  (S.  3035)  in  the  committee. 
It  came  out  of  the  committee  with  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  I  recommend  it  for 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding,  the  gentleman  from  Black 
Moimtain  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. I  wish  to  Inquire  whether  the  $32 
million  in  this  time  of  austerity  is  in  the 
budget  projected  and  recommended  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  Is  recommended  by 
the  administration.  This  is  the  authori- 
zation for  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  know  it  is  the  authoriza- 
tion, but  is  it  incorporated  in  this  year's 
budget? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  total  amotmt  to 
be  authorized  this  year  is  $2  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  $10  million  limitation  for  the  next 
3  years  for  a  total  of  $32  million.  In 
the  first  place,  I  must  confess  I  cannot 
understand  how  an  advisory  council  can 
spend  $10  million  a  year  when  this  Is  not 
operational  funds.  This  is  just  for  travelf 
per  diem,  the  hiring  of  help  and  such  as 
that  well  set  out  on  pages  8  and  9  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Let  me  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  money  is  not  to  be 
spent  by  the  Advisory  Coimcil.  The  bill 
sets  up  a  program  of  matching  grants 
with  the  States  on  a  50-50  basis.  The 
money  would  be  used  to  acquire  historic 
sites  to  be  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
States. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  State,  in  order 
to  get  this  assistance,  must  set  up  a  pro- 
grram  cmd  maintain  it  in  the  future  at  its 
own  expense. 

Mr.  HALL.  Has  not  the  Congress  this 
year  just  about  established  as  a  national 
shrine  or  monument  almost  every  place 
a  President  was  ever  sworn  In,  bom,  or 
died,  or  any  other  thing  that  could  be 
ascertained  of  national  interest,  without 
this  additional  Advisory  Council?  On 
page  5  of  your  report  the  statement  ap- 
*pears  that  the  11 -man  panel  now  in  ex- 
istence is  industrious  and  lias  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  successful  development  of 
our  park  system.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  of  this  $32  million, 
as  dreamed  up  by  the  predecessors  pro- 
vided in  the  Antiquities  Act  in  acquir- 
ing historic  sites  have  spent  nothing  like 
that  amoimt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  funds 
that  we  have  voted  here.  They  have 
done  pretty  well  in  dreaming  up  historic 
sites,  monuments,  and  shrines.  Why  do 
we  need  to  perpetuate  this  when,  with 
the  fertility  of  the  minds  of  all  Members 
in  bringing  in  their  individual  projects 
that  we  liave  wanted  commemorated  or 


memorialized,  action 
those  requests? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Lei  ^e  say  to  the  gen 
tleman  that  we  havej 
fective  program  in 
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has  been  taken  on 


Undertaken  an  ef- 
I^teserving  the  sites 


of  national  significance,  but  there  are 
many  sites  of  State  and  local  significance 
that  have  not  been  ptneserved.  This  is  a 
program  to  encourag^  the  States  to  step 
in  and  preserve  those  jiiow  before  they  are 
destroyed. 

Ml'.  HALL.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
a  firm  believer  in  'States  rights.  If 
these  are  vital  even  from  a  national  con- 
cept of  the  States,  whjy  is  It  not  the  func- 
tion of  the  various  States  and  Common- 
wealths to  step  in  anid  take  over  such 
sites  in  their  own  ps^rk  systems?  They 
can  then  memorialize,  make  shrines,  and 
commemorate  thos^  places.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  have  ddne  so. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  Jloin  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missourt  as  a  believer  in 
States  rights.  I  also  believe  in  coopera- 
tive programs  whentty  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Govermient  join  hands  in 
doing  a  job.  This  Li' that  type  of  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  j»ot  the  gentleman 
feel  that  most  of  the  cooperation  would 
be  one  sided,  especially  if  we  continue  to 
put  these  projects  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior?  I  am  thinking  of  the 
area  where  they  ev^  condemn  private' 
land  for  additional;  powerlines  rather 
than  going  through  tihe  Forestry  Service 
and  areas  of  that  kint 

We  have  34  percent 
Nation  imder  the  cot 
Government  at  the  pp: 
are  grabbing  more 
to  see  where  this  Adv 
be  backed  by  the 
Cabinet  and,  seconc 
additional  land  or  where  we  should  spend 
this  kind  of  money  in  further  perpetuity. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  \flU  say  that  the  bUl 
provides,  in  order  fo^  a  State  to  get  as- 
sistance, it  has  to  pui  up  half  the  cost  of 
acquisition  and  agree  to  maintain  the 
site  at  its  own  cost  perpetually. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  it  Is  not  in  the  budget 
this  year,  as  far  as  this  gentleman  knows, 
or  In  any  previous  year's  budget? 

Mr.  TAYLOR,    Ndt  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thai^k  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  ht!.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  ih  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th^  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  ] 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Wr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Historic  Sites  Act  of;  1935  Congress  de- 
clared: 


of  the  land  of  this 
jitrol  of  the  Federal 

esent  time,  and  we 
the  time.    I  faU 

Bory  Council  would 
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It  is  a  national  pollc;"!  to  preserve  for  public 
use  historic  sites,  buildings  and  objects  of 
national  slgniaoance  fdr  the  inspiration  and 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Itbe  United  States. 

Many  places  of  e«ceptional  Interest 
have  been  identified  iunder  this  act  and 
today  compose  the  Registry  of  National 
ffistoric  Landmarks.  Numerous  other 
sites,  however,  have  been  left  off  the  list 
because,  imder  the  cjtiteria  used  by  the 


advisors  board  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, they  are  not  considered  of  "na- 
tional significance." 

S.  3035  will  enable  the  Secretary  to 
identify  sites  of  local,  State,  and  regional 
interest  as  well  as  those  considered  of 
national  significance.  The  bill  before  us 
this  afternoon  also  creates  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  to  ad- 
vise the  President  and  Congress  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  preservation  of  such 
places. 

Several  months  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  designate  as  a  national  historic  land- 
mark the  graves  in  Shiloh  Cemetery, 
Coles  Coimty,  111.,  of  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln,  the  father  and  stepmother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  my  judgment 
the  Lincoln  graves  are  of  sufiBcient  his- 
torical importance  and  public  interest  to 
receive  this  designation.  However,  the 
present  criteria  for  national  historic 
landmarks  rule  out  graves  and  birth- 
places except  in  the  case  of  figures  of 
transcendent  importance.  Lincoln's  own 
tomb  in  Springfield,  HI.,  has  been  desig- 
nated a  national  historical  landmark  but 
so  far  no  Federal  identification  of  any 
kind  has  been  given  to  the  resting  place 
of  Lincoln's  parents  who  lay  not  far  from 
the  Illinois  farm  where  they  spent  their 
last  years. 

I  support  S.  3035,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
hope  that  it  will  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  less  restrictive  criteria  in  the 
future.  A  review  of  the  present  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Registry  of 
National  Historic  Landmarks  should  be 
the  first  task  of  the  new  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Historic  Preservation. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties  throughout 
the  Nation  is  before  us  as  a  result  of  an 
Executive  communication.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  February  23  message  dealing 
with  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
said: 

Historic  preservation  is  the  goal  of  citizen 
groups  In  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  President  then  recommended  a 
program  of  matching  grants  to  States 
and  to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  in  order  to  preserve  build- 
togs  and  sites  of  historic  significance. 

The  Congress  has  long  had  an  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  historic  sites, 
buildings,  and  objects  of  national  sig- 
nificance for  the  inspiration  and  benefit 
of  people  of  the  United  States. 

Present  Federal  programs  and  criteria 
for  preservation  are  limited  to  "nation- 
ally significant"  properties.  Some  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  rapidly  increasing  de- 
velopment in  urban  centers  of  population 
requires  the  assurance  that  properties 
of  local  historical  significance  be  pre- 
served. This  bill  responds  to  that  feel- 
ing. 

Under  the  Federal  criteria  now  in  ex- 
istence, very  few  properties  meet  the 
standard  of  "nationally  significant." 
Historic  places  of  Importance  to  local 
communities.  States,  amd  regions  can,  in 
some  instances,  also  be  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's heritage.  It  is  these  properties  of 
local  historic  importance  that  are  less 


immune  to  the  forces  of  destruction 
caused  by  urban  renewal  projects  and 
developments  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion. 

S.  3035  addresses  Itself  to  them  and 
purports  to  make  some  kind  of  reasona- 
ble compromise  between  their  preserva- 
tion and  progress  in  community  devel- 
opment. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  matching- 
fund  grants  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  statewide  comprehen- 
sive surveys  and  plans  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historic  sites  and  buildings; 
and  to  establish  a  national  register  of 
sites,  structures,  and  so  forth,  signifi- 
cant in  American  history,  architecture, 
archeology,  and  culture. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  program  of 
matching  grants  to  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  in  the  United 
States  and  to  the  individual  States  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  properties  that 
are  significant  in  American  history, 
architecture,  archeology,  and  culture. 

S.  3035  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion to  advise  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  matters  relating 
to  historic  preservation  and  measures 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  local  agencies,  and  private  parties 
in  preservation  of  historic  properties. 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation, S.  3035  authorizes  the  total  ap- 
propriation of  $32  million.  Of  this 
amount  not  more  than  $2  million  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  1967 
and  not  more  than  $10  million  for  each 
of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Preserving  a  selective  worthy  collec- 
tion of  local  historic  properties  could  in- 
sure future  generations  a  genuine  op- 
portunity to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
rich  heritage  of  our  Nation.  I  believe 
this  to  be,  however,  an  obligation  of  the 
local  communities  and  States.  Wash- 
ington cannot  do  everythmg.  The  Fed- 
eral money  barrel  is  not  bottomless.  I 
do  not  feel  the  Advisory  Council,  a  na- 
tional one,  could  possibly  decide  what 
should  and  should  not  be  included.  I 
feel  the  end  result  of  this  legislation 
would  be  the  escalation  of  even  the  most 
unlikely  properties  of  local  Interest  into 
supposed  historical  significance.  Con- 
gress would  be  subject  to  endless  de- 
mands to  boost  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing and  add  to  appropriations.  The 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  does 
not  work — neither  will  this. 

Let  us  keep  the  hands  of  Washington, 
Its  resources,  and  its  politics  out  of  the 
arena  of  local  historical  interest.  In 
short,  if  Jubilation  T.  Compone's  birth- 
place is  to  be  preserved,  Dogpatch  should 
doit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  this  bill  would  be  programed 
for  action  in  the  light  of  the  President's 
message  a  week  ago  last  Thursday.  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  less  necessary 
than  a  bill  of  this  kind  at  this  time,  when 
we  have  a  war  on  our  hands  and  are 
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trying  to  see  some  daylight  with  regard 
to  critical  fiscal  condltioiu  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  know  how  much 
further  we  can  go  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  matching  funds  with 
the  States  of  this  Nation  without  match- 
ing them  out  of  existence. 

This  Is  what  we  will  be  doing  even- 
tually If  we  continue  this  sort  of  thiJig; 
using  matching  funds  to  match  the 
States  out  of  existence. 

This  bin  ought  to  be  rejected  out  of 
hsmd.  

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
gentleman's  recommendation,  but  after 
the  history  of  the  past  few  weeks  of  this 
Congress  I  am  surprised  by  the  gentle- 
man's siuiirise  that  some  legislation  like 
this  should  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAT  ill.  £>o  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  original  recommendation  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
administration,  or  from  whencesoever 
this  monstrosity  came,  was  a  recommen- 
dation for  taUng  over  and  making  it 
applicable  to  the  White  House,  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  cmd  to  the 
Capitol,  with  their  related  grounds  and 
buildings,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  be  national  historic  shrines? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  No,  this  did  not  apply 
to  things  like  that,  to  my  knowledge.  I 
could  be  wrong. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  Is  my  understanding, 
from  reading  the  report,  on  page  7,  that 
the  committee  amendment  under  section 
107  made  inapplicable  the  Inclusion  of 
the  White  House,  the  Supreme  Coiu^ 
Building,  and  the  n.S.  Capitol. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Well,  there  was  some 
question  about  whether  the  language  of 
the  bill,  as  proposed,  would  include  that, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  was  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  administration  that  the 
bill  be  written  in  such  terms  as  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Certainly  it  Is  to  the  com- 
mittee's credit  that  they  at  least  made 
It  inapplicable  to  the  three  main  build- 
ings of  the  tripartite  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, on  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  now  being  spent  by  their  pri- 
vate associations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  S.  3035,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmir) 
there  were — ayes  41,  noes  31. 

So  (two- thirds  not  having  voted  In 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 


BIGHORN^  CANYON  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA,  MONT.,  AND 
WYO. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJR.  2778)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Edghom  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2778 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion use  and  enjoyment  ol  the  proposed 
Tellowtall  Reservoir  and  lands  adjacent 
thereto  In  the  States  of  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
for  preservation  of  the  scenic,  scientific,  and 
historic  features  contributing  to  public  en- 
joyment of  such  lands  and  waters,  there  Is 
hereby  established  the  Bighorn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  to  comprise  the  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
"Proposed  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area",  LNPMW-OIOA-BC,  November  1964. 
which  Is  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  National 
Park  Bervlce,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  Aa  soon  as  practicable  after  approval 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
which  shall  encompass,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  lands  and  waters  shown  on  the 
drawing  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  The  Secretary  may  subse- 
quently make  adjustments  in  the  boundary 
of  the  area,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 3(b)  of  this  Act,  by  publication  of 
an  amended  description  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, lands  and  Interests  in  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area.  The  Secretary  is 
further  authorized  to  acquire,  by  any  of  the 
above  methods,  not  to  exceed  ten  acres  of 
land  or  Interests  therein  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  In  the  vicinity  of 
liOvell,  Wyoming,  for  development  and  use, 
pursuant  to  such  special  regulations  as  he 
may  promulgate,  as  a  visitor  contact  station 
and  administrative  site.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  exchange  authority  the  Secretary  may 
accept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
within  the  area  and  convey  In  exchange 
therefor  any  federally  owned  property  under 
his  Jurisdiction  In  the  States  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming  which  he  classifies  as  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  disposal,  not  with- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  Prop- 
erty so  exchanged  shall  be  approximately 
equal  In  fair  market  value:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  from,  or  pay 
cash  to,  the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange 
in  order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  prop- 
erties exchanged.  Any  property  or  Interest 
therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Montana  ur 
the  State  of  Wyoming  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  within  the  recreation  are* 
may  be  acqtilred  only  by  donation. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  tribal  mountain  lands 
or  any  other  lands  of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe 
of  Montana  shall  be  included  within  the 
recreation  area  unless  requested  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  tribe.  The  Indian  lands  so  Included 
may  be  developed  and  administered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and  rules  applicable 
to  the  recreation  area,  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion specified  by  the  tribal  council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  shall  be  p>ermltted  to  de- 
velop and  operate  water-based  recreational 
faculties.  Including  landing  ramps,  boat- 
houses,  and  fishing  facilities,  along  that  part 
of  the  shoreline  of  Tellowtall  Reservoir  which 
Is  adjacent  to  lands  comprising  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation.  Any  such  i>art  mo  devel- 
oped shall  be  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  rules  applicable  to  the 
recreation  area,  subject  to  any  limitations 
specified  by  the  tribal  council  and  approved 
by   the  Secretary.     Any  revenues  resulting 


from  the  operation  of  such  faclUtles  may  be 
retained  by  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  sulMectlon,  the  term 
"shoreline"  means  that  land  which  borders 
both  Tellowtall  Reservoir  and  the  ex- 
terior boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reser- 
vation, together  with  that  part  of  the 
reservoir  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  facilities  referred  to  In  this  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
administration  of  the  recreation  area  with 
the  other  purposes  of  the  Tellowtall  Reser- 
voir project  so  that  it  will  In  his  Judgment 
best  provide  (1)  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion benefits,  (2)  for  conservation  of  scenic, 
scientific,  historic,  and  other  values  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment,  and  (3)  for 
management,  utilization,  and  disposal  of 
renewable  natural  resources  In  a  manner  that 
promotes,  or  Is  compatible  with,  and  does  not 
significantly  Impair,  public  recreation  and 
conservation  of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  or 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  area  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  such  statutory  authorities  relating  to 
areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  National  Park  Service 
and  such  statutory  authorities  otherwise 
available  to  him  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resources  aa  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  recreation  uea  In 
accordance  with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  of  Montana 
or  Wyoming  to  the  extent  applicable,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons 
of  public  safety,  administration,  fish  or  wild- 
life management,  or  public  vise  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  except  that  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  Impair  the  rights  under  other  law 
of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  Its  members  to  hunt 
and  fish  on  lands  of  the  Crow  Tribe  that  are 
Included  In  the  recreation  area,  or  the  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  to  hunt 
and  fish  under  section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1058.  Except  in  emergencies,  any 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  put  Into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Montana  Pish  and 
Oame  Department  or  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fish  Commission. 

Sxc.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  8366,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded?         

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us  is  a  bill  to  create  the  Bighorn 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  which 
includes  the  property  around  the  Yel- 
lowtail  Reservoir  in  Montana.  The  Yel- 
lowtall  Dam  was  constructed,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  backing  water  up  some 
71  miles  through  Montana  and  thie  State 
of  Wyoming. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  authorization  of 
$355,000  to  acquire  some  additional  land. 
Most  of  the  property  presently  Is  owned 
by   the   Federal  Government  and   the 


State  of  Montana,  win  a  few  Inholdlngs. 
The  Inholdlngs  are  .basically  grazing 
land.  The  money  In  tshe  bill  would  be  to 
acquire  those. 

I  know  of  no  real  oWectlon  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaiska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.   I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alafeka.    As  chairman 
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Speaker,  I  rise  In 

Ms. 

K  support  of  HJR. 

for  the  establlsh- 


of  the  subcommittee,  t  want  to  say  that 
I  am  In  favor  of  this  %{)!.  I  think  it  Is  a 
good  project.  The  gentaeman  from  Mon- 
tana succeeded  in  having  all  of  us  on  this 
side  acquiesce  in  having  it  added  to  the 
schedule  of  bills  for  ponslderatlon  this 
afternoon.  The  hour  m  late,  but  never- 
theless we  have  reached  the  gentleman's 
project.  lam  with  hfai  on  this  project, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  the  full  committee 
that  passed  this  bill  out  is  also  in  favor 
of  this  project. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleli  to  me? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  ylkd  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Montatia  for  yielding.  I 
wish  to  join  him  whol^eartedly  in  rec- 
ommending the  project  anti  congratulate 
him  on  his  sponsorshlpi  I  also  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  ihe  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  bringing 
this  splendid  project  ^lere.  This  is  not 
only  a  splendid  project  for  the  benefit  of 
the  States  of  Wyoming"  and  Montana  but 
Is  an  excellent  project  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  Indian  popf^ation  to  achieve 
a  modern  economy 
Montana. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  _^ 
favor  of  the  bill  before  Ms, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJR 
2778,  the  bUl  to  provide 
ment  of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming. 

The  proposed  Bighorn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  >(?ill  surround  and 
run  upstream  from  Yellowtail  Dam  now 
under  construction.  Tl&e  recreation  area 
will  include  approximately  63,300  acres 
of  land  and  water.  This  area  may  be 
enlarged  by  the  voluntary  inclusion  of 
portions  of  the  Crow  Irtdlan  Reservation 
by  the  Crow  Tribe. 

The  location  of  this  proposed  national 
recreation  area  in  the  heart  of  rugged 
and  deeply  Incised  mountain  country 
will  afford  fine  opportunities  for  those 
seeking  hiking  and  horseback  activities. 
Further  recreational  opportunities  such 
as  flshlng,  boating  and  other  water-based 
recreation  will  be  afforded  by  the  Yellow- 
taU  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Additional 
recreational  features  if  the  area  will 
Include  camping  and  hiilng.  The  area  Is 
also  one  of  great  geological  significance. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  proposed  na- 
tional recreation  area  v^Ul  have  550,000- 
vlsltor  days  by  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  the  bill,  HH.  2778,  be 
passed.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Th^  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OBrikn]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pas  the  bill  HR 
2778 


The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill— S.  491— to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Big- 
horn Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
and  for  other  purposes,  a  similar  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  491 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
In  order  to  provide  for  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation Tise  and  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
posed Tellowtall  Reservoir  and  lands  ad- 
jacent thereto  in  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Montana  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  for  preservation  of  the  scenic, 
scientific,  and  historic  features  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment  of  such  lands  and  wa- 
ters, there  Is  hereby  established  the  Big- 
horn Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  to 
comprise  the  area  generally  depicted  on 
the  drawing  entitled  "Proposed  Bighorn 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area",  LNPMW- 
OlOA-BC,  November  1964,  which  Is  on  file 
In  the  Office  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  approval 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  detaUed 
description  of   the   boundaries  of  the   area 
which  shall  encompass,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  lands  and  waters  shown  on  the 
drawing  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.     The  Secretary  may  subsequently 
make  adjxistments  In  the  boundary  of  the 
area,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
2(b)    of    this    Act,    by    publication    of    an 
amended  description  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise, lands  and  Interests  In  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  area.    The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire,   by  any  of  the  above 
methods,  not  to  exceed  ten  acres  of  land  or 
interests  therein  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  area  In  the  vicinity  of  Lovell,  Wyo- 
ming, for  development  and  use,  pursuant  to 
such  special  regulations  as  he  may  promul- 
gate, as  a  visitor  contact  station  and  admin- 
istrative site.    In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange 
authority  the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to 
any  non-Federal  property  within  the  area 
and  convey  In  exchange  therefor  any  fed- 
erally owned  property  under  his  Jurisdiction, 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision    of    law.     Property   so   exchanged 
shall  be  approximately  equal  In  fair  market 
value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept cash  from,  or  pay  cash  to,  the  grantor 
In  such  an  exchange  In  order  to  equalize  the 
values    of    the   properties   exchanged.      Any 
property  or  Interest  therein  owned  by  the 
State  of  Montana  or  the  State  of  Wyoming 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  within 
the  recreation  area  may  be  acquired  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  tribal  mountain  lands 
or  any  other  lands  of  the  Crow  Indian  Tribe 
of  Montana  shall  be  Included  within  the 
recreation  area  unless  requested  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  tribe.     The  Indian  lands  so  In- 


cluded may  be  developed  and  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  and  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  recreation  area,  subject  to  any 
limitations  specified  by  the  tribal  council 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law,  the 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  shall  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop and  operate  water-based  recreational 
facilities.  Including  landing  ramps,  boat- 
houses,  and  fishing  facilities,  along  that  part 
of  the  shoreline  of  Tellowtall  Reservoir 
which  Is  adjacent  to  lands  comprising  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation.  Any  such  part  so 
developed  shaU  be  administered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  rules  applicable  to 
the  recreation  area,  subject  to  any  limita- 
tions specified  by  the  tribal  council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Any  revenues 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  such  facili- 
ties may  be  retained  by  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe. 

(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"shoreline"  means  that  land  which  borders 
both  Tellowtall  Reservoir  and  the  exterior 
boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
together  with  that  part  of  the  reservoir  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  facilities  re- 
ferred to  In  this  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
administration  of  the  recreation  area  with 
the  other  puri>06e8  of  the  Tellowtall  Reservoir 
project  so  that  It  wlU  In  his  Judgment  best 
provide  (1)  for  public  outdoor  recreation 
benefits,  (2)  for  conservation  of  scenic,  scien- 
tific, historic,  and  other  values  contributing 
to  public  enjoyment,  and  (3)  for  manage- 
ment, utilization,  and  disposal  of  renewable 
natural  resources  In  a  manner  that  promotes, 
or  Is  compatible  with,  and  does  not  signifi- 
cantly Impair,  public  recreation  and  conser- 
vation of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  or  other 
values  contributing  to  public  enjoyment. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  area  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  such  statutory  authorities  relating  to 
areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  National  Park  Service 
and  such  statutory  authorities  otherwise 
available  to  him  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resowrces  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  recreation  area  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the 
States  of  Montana  or  Wyoming  to  the  extent 
applicable,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
designate  zones  w^re,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting  or  flshlng  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, fish  or  wildlife  management,  or  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoyment,  and  except  that  noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  impair  the  rights 
under  other  law  of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  Its 
members  to  hunt  and  fish  on  lands  of  the 
Crow  Tribe  that  are  included  In  the  recrea- 
tion area,  or  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the 
Crow  Tribe  to  hunt  and  fish  under  section 
2(d)  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1958.  Except  In 
emergencies,  any  regulatl<»is  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  put 
Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Montana  Pish  and  Oame  Department  or  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $355,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  interests  m  land  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

AMENOuzirr   orrzREO   bt    lu.   o'sHizir 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Brien:  Strike 

out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause  of  8.  491 

and  insert  the  provisions  of  HJl.  2778  as 

passed. 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

OXNKXAL   LKAVS  TO    KXTKITO 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
Insert  their  remarks  on  HJl.  2778. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UPDATE  THE  FEDERAL  SEED  ACT 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill— HJl.  15662— to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (S3  Stat.  1275),  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B.S..  15662 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 101(a)(1).  101(a) (8) (A)  (U).  101(a) 
(9)(A)(U).  and  101(a)  (10)  of  tbe  Federal 
Seed  Act  (63  Stet.  1275.  1277,  1278;  70  iJtat. 
»08,  7U.S.C.  1561(a)(1),  1561(a)  (8)  (U).  1561 
(a)(9)(A)  (11).  and  1561  (a)  (10))  are  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  there/rom  tbe  words 
"Alaska"  and  "Hawaii"  and  «Uie  commaa  ap- 
pearing after  such  words.         ^j 

Sac.  2.  Section  101  (a)  (7)  (Af  of  said  Act 
(53  Stat.  1276;  72  Stat.  476.  7  U.S.C.  1561 
(a)(7)(A))   la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  'Agricultural  seeds'  shall  mean  grass, 
forage,  and  field  crop  seeds  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  finds  are  used  for  seeding 
purpoees  In  the  United  States  and  which  he 
lists  In  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  402  of  this  Act." 

Ssc.  3.  Section  101(a)  (11)  of  said  Act  (53 
SUt.  1278;  7  U.S.C.  1561(a)  (11))  is  amended 
by  substituting  for  the  words  "wheat",  "oats", 
"vetch",  and  "sweetclover"  the  words  "soy- 
bean", "flax",  "carrot",  and  "radish." 

Sec.  4.  Section  201(a)  of  said  Act  (53  Stat. 
1279;  7  tT.S.C.  1571(a) )  la  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  introductory  portion  thereof  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(ft)  Any  agricultural  seeds  or  any  mixture 
ot  agricultural  seeds  for  seeding  purpoees. 
unless  each  container  bears  a  label  giving  the 
following  Information,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (J)  of  this  section  of  seed  mU- 
tures  intended  for  lawn  and  turf  purpoees. 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed imder  section  402  of  this  Act:" 

S«c.  6.  SecUun  201(a)(1)  of  said  Act  (58 
SUt.  1279;  7  U.S.C.  1571(a)  (1) )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  name  of  the  kind  or  kind  and 
variety  for  each  agricultural  seed  component 
present  In  excess  of  5  per  centum  of  the 
whole  and  the  percentage  by  weight  of  each: 
Provided,  That  If  any  such  component  is 
one  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
determined,  in  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  402  of  this  Act,  Is  gen- 
erally labeled  as  to  variety,  the  label  shall 
bear.  In  addition  to  the  name  of  the  kind, 
either  the  name  of  such  variety  or  the  state- 
ment 'Variety  Not  Stated : '  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  the  case  of  any  such  component 
which  Is  a  hybrid  seed  it  shall.  In  addlUoa  to 
tbe  above  reqtilrements,  be  designated  aa  hy- 
brid on  the  label." 

Sk.  6.  Section  201  (a)  of  nld  Act  (6S 
Stet.  1279;  7  VS.C.  1671(a))  U  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
(10) .  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  year  and  month  beyond  which 
an  Inoculant.  if  shown  in  the  labeUng,  is  no 
longer  claimed  to  be  effective." 

Sec.  7.  Section  201(b)  of  said  Act  (53  Stet. 
1280.  72  Stet.  476:  7  n.S.C.  1571(B))  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Any  vegeteble  seeds,  for  seeding  pur- 
poees, in  containers,  unless  each  container 
bears  a  label  giving  the  foUowlng  Informa- 
tion In  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  402  of  this 
Act: 

"(1)  For  containers  of  one  pound  or  less 
of  seed  that  germinates  equal  to  or  above 
tbe  stendard  last  estebllshed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  provided  under  section 
403(c)  of  this  Act— 

"(A)  The  name  of  each  kind  and  variety 
of  seed,  and  if  two  or  more  kinds  or  varieties 
are  present,  the  percentage  of  each,  and 
further,  that  in  the  case  of  any  such  com- 
ponent which  is  a  hybrid  seed.  It  shall  be 
designated  as  hybrid  on  the  label;  and 

"(B)   Name  and  address  of — 

"(1)  The  person  who  transports,  or  delivers 
for  transportation,  said  seed  in  interstate 
commerce;  or 

"(11)  the  person  to  whom  the  seed  is  sold 
or  shipped  for  resale,  together  with  a  code 
designation  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  imder  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  402  of  this  Act,  Indi- 
cating the  person  who  transporta  or  delivers 
for  transportation  said  seed  in  interstate 
conunerce; 

"(2)  For  containers  of  one  pound  or  lees 
of  seed  that  germinates  less  than  the  stand- 
ard last  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, as  provided  under  section  403(c)  of 
this  Act — 

"(A)  The  name  of  each  kind  and  variety 
of  seed,  and  if  two  or  more  kinds  or  varieties 
are  present,  the  percentage  of  each,  and  fur- 
ther, that  in  the  case  of  any  such  compo- 
nent which  is  a  hybrid  seed,  it  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  hybrid  on  the  label;  and 

"(B)  For  each  named  kind  and  variety  of 
seed — 

"(i)  the  percentage  of  germination,  exclu- 
sive of  hard  seed; 

"(11)  the  percentage  of  hard  seed,  if  pres- 
ent; • 

"(ill)  the  calendar  month  and  year  the 
test  was  completed  to  determine  such  per- 
centages; 

"(iv)   the  words  'Below  Standard';  and 

"(C)   Name  and  address  of — 

"(1)  the  person  who  transporta,  or  delivers 
for  transportation,  said  seed  in  Interstate 
commerce;  or 

"(U)  the  person  to  whom  the  seed  Is  sold 
or  shipped  for  resale,  together  with  a  code 
designation  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  imder  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  402  of  this  Act,  indi- 
cating the  person  who  tnnsporta  or  delivers 
for  transportation  said  seed  in  Interstete 
commerce. 

"(3)  For  conteiners  of  more  than  one 
pound  of  seed — 

"(A)  The  name  of  each  kind  and  variety 
of  seed,  and  if  two  or  more  kinds  of  varieties 
are  present,  the  percentage  of  each  and.  fur- 
ther, that  in  tbe  case  of  any  such  compo- 
nent which  is  a  hybrid  seed,  it  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  hybrid  on  tbe  label; 

"(B)  Lot  number  or  other  lot  Identifi- 
cation; 

"(C)  For  each  named  kind  and  variety  of 
seed — 

"(1)  tbe  percentage  of  germination,  ex- 
elusive  of  hard  seed; 

"(U)  the  percentage  of  hard  Med,  U 
present: 

"(ill)  the  calendar  month  and  year  the 
test  was  completed  to  determine  such  per- 
centages; and 


"(D)  Name  and  address  of — 

"(1)  the  person  who  tnoisporto,  or  de- 
Uvers  for  transportation,  said  seed  In  Inter- 
stete commerce;  or 

"(U)  tbe  person  to  whom  the  seed  Is  sold 
or  shipped  for  resale,  together  with  a  code 
designation  approved  by  the  Secretary  ot 
Ag'-lculture  under  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  402  of  tills  Act,  indi- 
cating the  person  who  transporta  or  delivers 
for  transportation  said  seed  in  Interstete 
commerce." 

Sec.  8.  Clause  (b)  of  section  201(c)  of 
said  Act  (53  Stet.  1280;  7  U.S.C.  1571(c))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  a  longer  period  for  any  kind  of  agri- 
cultviral  or  vegetable  seed  which  Is  packaged 
in  such  container  materials  and  under  such 
other  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  aa  he  finds  will,  during  such 
longer  period,  maintain  the  viability  of  said 
seed  under  ordinary  conditions  of  handling." 

Sec.  9.  Section  201(1)  (4)  of  said  Act  (72 
Stat.  477;  7  VS.C.  1571(1)  (4))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  A  description,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiire  as  adequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  of  any  process  used  In 
such  treatment." 

Sec.  10.  Section  201  of  said  Act  (53  Stat. 
1279;  7  UJ8.C.  1571)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (J)  to 
read  as  foUows : 

"(J)  Any  agricultural  seed  mixtures  in- 
tended for  lawn  and  turf  seed  purposes,  In 
containers  of  fifty  pounds  or  less,  unless  each 
container  thereof  l>ears  a  label  giving  the 
following  Information  and  statementa  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  402  of  tills  Act: 

"(1)  The  headings  "Flne-textured  Orasses' 
and  'Coarse  Kinds',  and  specified  in  tabular 
form  thereunder  in  type  no  larger  than  the 
headings,  for  each  lawn  and  turf  seed  com- 
ponent present  in  excess  of  5  per  centum 
of  the  whole  or  named  on  the  label : 

"(I)  the  name  of  the  kind,  or  kind  and 
variety, 

"(U)  the  percentage  by  weight  of  each. 
in  order  of  ita  predominance  under  the 
appropriate   heading  required  above, 

"(ill)  the  percentage  of  germination  of 
each,  exclusive  of  hard  seed. 

"(iv)  the  percentage  of  hard  seed.  If 
present,  and 

"(v)  the  calendar  month  and  year  the 
test  was  completed  to  determine  such  per- 
centages. 

"(2)  The  heading  'Other  Ingredlente',  and 
specified  thereunder  in  type  no  larger  than 
the  heading  the  following  Information: 

"(A)  Percentage  by  weight  of  weed  seeds. 
Including  noxious  weed  seeds; 

"(B)  Percentage  by  weight  of  agricultural 
seeds  other  than  those  included  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection; 

^■(C)  Percentage  by  weight  of  inert  matter. 

"(3)  The  foUowlng  additional  Informa- 
tion: 

"(A)  Lot  numlMr  or  other  identification; 

"(B)  Kinds  of  noxious-weed  seeds  and 
the  rate  of  occurrence  of  each,  which  rate 
shall  be  expressed  in  accordance  with  and 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  allowed  for  ship- 
ment, movement,  or  sale  of  such  noxious- 
weed  seeds  by  the  law  and  regulations  of  the 
Stete  Into  which  the  seed  is  offered  for 
transporteUon  or  transported,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  when  under  the 
provisions  of  section  101(a)  (9)  (A)  (ill)  he 
shall  determine  that  weeds  other  than  those 
designated  by  State  requlremento  are  nox- 
ious; 

"(C)  Name  and  address  of-~ 

"(1)  the  person  who  transporta,  or  delivers 
tor  transportation,  said  seed  in  Interstate 
commerce,  or 
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"(U)  the  person  to  wpom  the  seed  is  sold 
or  shipped  for  resale,  together  with  a  code 
designation  approved  py  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  imder  section  402  of  this  Act,  in- 
dicating tbe  person  who  transporta  or 
delivers  for  transportation  said  seed  in  Inter- 
state commerce." 

Sec.  11.  Section  202  6t  said  Act  (53  Stat. 
1281,  72  Stat.  477;  7  U.S.C.  1672)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  the  word  'llffeatment"  followed 
by  a  comma  Immediately  preceding  the  word 
"germination"  wherevei*  said  word  appears 
In  said  section. 

Sec.  12.  Section  203^4)  of  said  Act  (53 
Stat.  1282;  7  U.S.C.  1571  (d))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows:  I 

"(d)  The  provisions  icif  sections  201  (a) 
and  (b)  relative  to  the'  labeling  of  agricul- 
tural and  vegetable  seed*  with  the  percent- 
ages of  the  kind  or  kind  and  variety  of  seeds 
shall  not  be  deemed  violated  if  there  are 
seeds  in  the  container  or  bulk  which  could 
not  be,  or  were  not.  identified  because  Of 
their  IndistlngulshablUty  in  appearance  from 
the  seeds  intended  to  be  transported  or  de- 
livered for  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce: Provided,  That  the  records  of  the 
person  charged  with  ttie  duty  under  said 
section  of  labeUng  or  invoicing  the  seeds, 
kept  In  accordance  wltti.  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to- 
gether with  other  pertinent  facte,  disclose 
that  said  person  has  talken  reasonable  pre- 
cautions to  insure  the  Mentity  of  the  seeds 
to  be  that  stated.  ' 

"(b)  Section  203  of  said  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
(e)  reading  as  follows: 

"'(e)  The  provisions)  of  section  201(1) 
relative  to  the  labeling!  of  agricultural  and 
vegetable  seeds  with  th^  name  of  any  sub- 
stance used  In  the  treatment  of  seeds  shall 
not  be  deemed  violated  tf  the  substance  or 
substances  used  In  such  ixeatment  could  not 
be  or  were  not  identlflied  becaiise  of  their 
indistinguishabllity  troify  tbe  substance  or 
substances  Intended  to  bt  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  seeds:  Provided,  That  the  rec- 
ords of  the  person  charged  with  the  duty 
under  said  section  of  ubeling  or  invoicing 
the  seeds,  kept  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  I  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
cultiire,  together  with  other  pertinent  facts, 
disclosed  that  said  person  has  taken  reason- 
able precautions  to  InsuBa  the  identity  of  the 
substance  or  substances  tc  be  as  stated.' " 

Sec.  13.  Section  301(a)(4)  of  said  Act  (72 
Stat.  478;  7  VS.C.  168lU)  (4) )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ' 

"(4)  Any  seed  containing  10  per  oentxim 
or  more  of  any  agricultural  or  vegetable 
seeds,  unless  the  invoice  pertaining  to  such 
seed  and  any  other  Ia)>«ling  of  such  seed 
bear  a  lot  identiflcatloii  and  tbe  name  of 
each  kind  and  variety  of;  legetable  seed  pres- 
ent in  any  amount  and  each  kind  or  kind 
and  variety  of  agricultural  seed  present  In 
excess  of  5  per  centum!  of  the  whole,  and 
unless  in  the  case  of  hyfarid  seed  present  in 
excess  of  5  per  centunn  of  the  whole  it  is 
designated  as  hybrid."     ' 

Sec.  14.  Section  301  (k)  of  said  Act  (53 
Stat.  1282;  7  U.S.C.  liMl(a))  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (6)  to  read  a|  follows: 

"(6)  Any  agricultural  seeds  or  any  mix- 
ture thereof,  or  any  vegetable  seeds  or  any 
mixture  thereof,  for  seeding  purposes,  that 
have  been  treated,  unless  each  container 
thereof  bears  a  label  giving  the  following  In- 
formation and  statementa  in  accordance  with 
nUes  and  regulations  ptescribed  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act: 

"(A)  A  word  or  stateiiient  Indicating  that 
the  seeds  have  been  treated; 

"(B)  The  commonly  accepted  coined, 
chemical  (generic),  or  albbrevlated  chemical 
name  of  any  substance  used  in  such  treat- 
ment; 


"(C)  If  the  substance  used  in  such  treat- 
ment in  the  amount  remaining  with  tbe  seeds 
is  harmful  to  humans  or  other  vertebrate 
animals,  an  appropriate  caution  statement 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  pubUc, 
such  as  'Do  not  use  for  food  or  feed  or  oU 
purposes':  Provided,  That  the  caution  state- 
ment for  mercurials  and  similarly  toxic  sub- 
stances, as  defined  In  said  rules  and  regula- 
tions, shall  be  a  representation  of  a  skull  and 
croEsbones  and  a  statement  such  as  "This 
seed  has  been  treated  with  poison'.  In  red 
letters  on  a  background  of  distinctly  con- 
trasting color;  and 

"(D)  A  description,  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  as  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  the  pubUc,  of  any  process  used 
in  such  treatment." 

Sec.  15.  Section  302(a)  of  said  Act  (53 
Stat.  1283,  72  Stat.  478;  7  UjB.C.  1682(a) )  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  tbe  foUowlng  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  apply 
statistical  sampling  and  inspection  tech- 
niques to  said  samples  and  screenings  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pure-live  seed  require- 
ment of  any  kind  of  seed  is  being  met.  In 
which  case,  he  shall  advise  the  Importer  of 
each  lot  of  seed  not  examined  for  pure-live 
seed  percentage." 

Sec.  16.  Section  302(d)  of  the  Act  (72  Stat. 
479;  7  U.S.C.  1582(d))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (3)  read- 
ing as  foUows: 

"(3)  when  seed  not  meeting  the  ptire-live 
seed  requlremento  of  section  304  of  this  title 
will  not  be  sold  within  the  United  States  and 
will  be  used  for  seed  production  only  by  or 
for  the  Importer  or  consignee :  Provided,  That 
the  importer  of  record  or  consignee 
files  a  statement  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  under  section  402 
of  this  Act  certifying  that  such  seed  will  be 
used  only  for  seed  production  by  or  for  the 
Importer  or  consignee." 

Sec.  17.  Section  302  of  said  Act  (53  Stet. 

1283,  72  Stat.  479.  7  U.S.C.  1582)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (e)  reading  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  title  requiring 
certain  seeds  to  be  steined  shall  not  apply 
when  such  seed  wlU  not  be  sold  within  the 
United  States  and  wlU  be  used  for  seed  pro- 
duction only  by  or  for  the  Importer  tw  con- 
slg;nee :  Provided,  That  the  importer  of  record 
or  consignee  files  a  statement  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  402  of  this  Act  certifying  that 
such  seed  wlU  be  used  only  for  seed  ptroduc- 
tion  by  or  for  the  importer  or  consignee." 

Sec.  18.  Section  304  of  said  Act  (53  Stat. 

1284,  7  U.S.C.  1584)  is  amended  te  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  304.  Seed  subj-^rt  to  the  provisions  of 
section  301  is  unfit  for  seeding  purposes:  (a) 
if  any  such  seed  contains  nv^xious-weed  seeds, 
or  (b)  if  any  such  seed  contains  more  than  2 
per  centum  by  weight  of  weed  seeds,  or  (c) 
if  any  such  seed  contains  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  pure-Uve  seed,  or  If  any  compo- 
nent of  such  seed  present  to  the  extent  of  10 
per  centum  or  more  contains  less  than  76  per 
centum  of  pure-Uve  seed:  Provided.  That 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  find 
that  any  such  seed  or  any  kind  of  seed  pres- 
ent to  tlie  extent  of  10  per  centum  or  more 
cannot  l>e  produced  to  contain  76  per  centum 
of  pure-live  seed,  he  may  set  up  such  stand- 
ards from  time  for  pure-live  seed  as  he  finds 
can  be  produced  and  seed  conforming  to  such 
standards  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  unfit  for 
seeding  purposes." 

Sec.  10.  SecU<m  101(a)(4)  of  said  Act  (53 
Stat.  1275,  7  UJ3.C.  1561(a)(4))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  word  "treatment,"  before  the 
word  "variety". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 


There  was  no  response. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  15662. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL  TO  SUS- 
PEND TEMPORARILY  7-PERCENT 
INVESTMENT  CREDIT  AND  ACCEL- 
ERATED DEPRECIATION  ON  NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  endorse  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  suspend  temporarily  the  7  per- 
cent investment  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation  on  new  construction.  These 
are  special  incentives  in  the  tax  law, 
intended  to  stimulate  investment.  They 
are  bonuses,  if  you  will,  for  Investment 
made  in  times  of  a  sluggish  economy. 
Today,  however,  the  economy  is  over- 
stimulated  in  these  areas,  leading  to 
spirallng  interest  rates  and  a  tightness  of 
credit  at  any  price.  The  results  have 
been  the  imbalances  and  risks  of  infla- 
tion the  President  outlined  in  his  mes- 
sage, and  which  all  of  us  have  seen 
growing  in  recent  weeks. 

The  proposal  to  suspend  these  tax 
bonuses  is  equitable.  It  reaches  only  to 
new  orders  for  equipment  and  new  starts 
or  purchases  of  buildings.  Those  who 
have  already  acted  in  reliance  on  the 
existence  of  these  incentives  will  be  pro- 
tected. And  even  on  such  new  invest- 
ment as  will  be  made,  recovery  of 
amounts  Invested  through  normal  depre- 
ciation will  of  course  continue. 

This  is  a  temporary  measure.  These 
incentives  must  be  retained  in  the  tax 
law,  to  be  available  in  years  ahead  when, 
as  the  President  said,  changes  in  the 
economy  will  again  make  them  needed 
to  promote  growth  in  business  invest- 
ment. Meanwhile,  let  us  enact  the  brief 
suspension  the  President  has  recom- 
mended without  confusing  or  inequitable 
exceptions,  exclusions  or  other  quibbles. 

I  do  not  suggest,  of  course,  nor  did  the 
President,  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
economy  will  be  blown  away  with  enact- 
ment of  these  changes  In  the  tax  law. 
They  can  be  effective  only  as  part  of 
an  overall  program  of  restraint  and 
balance,  which  will  also  include:  First. 
Reductions  in  nonessential  Federal 
spending,  to  be  achieved  by  caution  in 
appropriations  and  In  the  Elxecutive's 
administration  of  programs.  Second. 
Voluntary  and  legislative  actions  to  hold 
Interest  rates  down,  and  to  distribute 
the  supply  of  credit  fairly  throughout 
the  economy.  Third.  Care  by  business 
and  labor,  to  minimize  price  and  wage 
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increases,  to  raise  productlTlty  and  to 
allocate  resources  wisely. 

The  CtMigress  should  move  promptly, 
on  Its  part,  to  take  thoee  modest  legis- 
lative actions  included  in  the  President's 
program.  These  actions  will  foster  the 
self -regulating  aspects  of  our  free  econ- 
omy in  working  out  of  its  present  diffi- 
culties. 


HIGHER  INTEREST  RATES  KNOCK 
OUT  444  HODSINQ  UNITS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marics  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often, 
the  true  effects  of  high  interest  rates  are 
lost  in  the  maze  of  percentages  and  dec- 
imal points  which  surround  this  subject. 

However,  my  colleagues,  only  a  small 
percentage  change  can  bring  tragic  it- 
f  ects  and  tremendous  added  costs  on  any 
project. 

I  call  attention  to  the  recent  increase 
in  interest  rates  on  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration bonds.  On  June  15,  1966, 
the  PHA  was  able  to  sell  bonds  for  3.6448 
percent.  Last  week,  the  PHA  went  to  the 
market  again  with  a  $120  million  bond 
issue  £md  this  time  the  Interest  rate  was 
3.8732  percent. 

This  increase  may  look  small  in  per- 
centages.   But  its  effect  is  terrific. 

This  increase  which  took  place  over  a 
3-month  period  will  cost  $8.9  million  in 
additional  interest  over  the  life  of  the 
bonds.  This  sum — which  now  must  go 
for  added  interest  costs — could  have  pro- 
vided enough  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  444  more  public  housing  units. 
This  is  based  on  an  average  cost  of 
$20,000  per  housing  unit.  Now,  these 
444  units  are  lost  to  higher  Interest  rates. 

The  figure  is  even  more  startling  when 
compared  to  Interest  rates  prevailing 
only  4  years  ago.  In  1962.  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  bonds  were  going 
generally  for  a  flat  3  percent  interest. 
Now,  of  course,  that  figure  is  at  3.8732 
percent. 

On  a  $120  million  bond  issue — such  as 
was  sold  last  week — this  adds  $30  mil- 
lion in  additional  charges  for  interest. 
This  $30  million  could  have  paid  for  the 
construction  of  1.500  additional  housing 
units.  Now  these  are  lost  to  higher  In- 
terest rates.  These  1,500  housing  units 
could  have  supplied  housing  for  at  least 
75,000  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  Septem- 
ber 15.  1966  which  outlines  the  recent 
PHA  bond  sale: 

{Prom    the    Wall     Street     Journal,     Sept. 

16.  1066) 
Recoko  3.8732%  Rats  Is  Accbftkd  on  Houb- 
iNO  Bonds — Agknct  Snxs  4S  Local  lasuxs 
ToTAUNO    tl  19370,000    AT    Cost    Topphtc 
1959  Makk — Btrraas  Co*n>ai8x  12  Obottps 
The    Public    Housing    Administration    In 
Washington  accepted  a  record  3.8732%  over- 
all net  Interst  cost  on  Its  sale  of  46  issues 
of  local  housing  authority  bonds  totaling 
$119,875,000,  up  considerably  from  3.6448% 
for  $109.5  mUllon  of  bonds  sold  June  16. 


The  previous  record  high  rate  of  3.8614 '^o 
on  local  housing  authority  Issues  was 
reached  on  a  9102,146,000  offering  sold  on 
Oct.  20,  1999. 

The  TfXjTtl  net  Interest  coat  on  the  latest 
offering  reflected  the  continuing  tightness  of 
the  prli-ate  money  market,  Washington  offi- 
cials said.  It  also  indicated,  they  noted,  that 
the  market  was  still  waiting  for  a  "concrete 
demonstration"  of  the  Government's  inten- 
tions to  limit  its  demands  for  new  money 
In  the  coming  months. 

Last  weekend.  Treasury  Secretary  Powler 
announced  that  several  billion  dollars  of 
Federal  agency  securities  would  be  withheld 
from  the  market  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
However,  he  conceded  that  direct  Treasury 
borrowings  would  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
debt  management  revamping. 

The  record  yields  on  the  Treasury's  offer- 
ing of  short-term  bUls  Monday  and  the  cost 
of  yesterday's  bond  sale  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, officials  concede,  that  the  Government's 
message  isn't  getting  through  to  investors. 

The  large  offering  was  divided  among  12 
separate  buyers  in  a  sale  higlillgbted  by  un- 
usually aggressive  bidding.  The  largest  slice 
of  the  offering,  15  issues  totaling  $36,010,000. 
was  awarded  to  a  group  led  by  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York  and  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  associates 
placed  second  in  the  competition  by  winning 
eight  Issues  totaling  (27,045,000.  A  group  led 
by  Northern  Trust  Co.  came  in  third  by  pur- 
chasing four  Issues  totaling  921,510,000. 
Three  issues  amounting  to  915,005,000  were 
awarded  to  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 
and  associates. 

Other  winners  Included  a  group  led  by 
Hartford  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  which 
won  three  issues  totaling  95,155,000.  Four 
Issues  totaling  94,635,000  were  awarded  to 
Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and  associ- 
ates. A  Bank  of  America  group  won  two 
issues  totaling  93,170,000.  Two  issues  total- 
ing 93,165,000  went  to  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island  and  associates. 

A  group  led  by  Drezel  Harrlman  Ripley 
Securities,  Inc.,  bought  two  issues  amounting 
to  91,625,000.  A  single  Issue  for  91.160.000 
went  to  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston, 
one  for  9770.000  was  won  by  a  O.  B.  Gibbons 
&  Co.  group  and  one  for  9625,000  went  to 
First  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  bidding 
alone. 

The  IS  Issue*  won  by  th«  Morgan  Guar- 
anty-First National  City  group  ranged  In 
size  from  94.240.000  bonds  of  the  East  St. 
Louis,  Ul.,  authority  to  9690,000  bonds  of 
the  agency  at  Mechanicvllle,  N.T.  The 
group's  bids  for  most  of  the  issues  named 
prices  above  101  for  4%  coupons. 

The  syndicate  reoffered  Its  15  issues  to 
Investors  on  two  cloaely  related  scales,  the 
more  liberal  of  which  ranged  yields  from 
3.80%  for  the  1967  maturities  to  3.85%  for 
bonds  matiulng  1997-2007. 

RetaU  response  to  the  offering  was  de- 
scribed as  "fair."  A  spokesman  late  yester- 
day said  the  shorter  maturities  of  the  group's 
936,010,000  portion  of  the  offering  were  "go- 
ing well"  but  the  long  end  was  "a  little 
slow." 

A  spc^esman  for  the  Chase  Manhattan 
group  said  it  wouldn't  have  an  estimate  on 
the  amount  of  bonds  still  unsold  of  their 
927,045,000  portion  of  the  offering  until  this 
morning. 

The  reofferlng  terms  set  by  the  Chase 
Manhattan  group  scaled  the  Issues  to  yield 
from  3.70%  for  the  1967  maturities  to  3.85% 
for  bonds  due  In  2007. 

The  combined  dealer-banker  syndicate, 
which  either  Jointly  or  as  separate  groups 
had  won  most  of  the  more  than  95  billion 
of  housing  tKuids  awarded  since  July  1951, 
dldnt  function  at  yesterday's  sale.  A  group 
led  by  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co. 
and  Phelps,  Feim  &  Co.,  which  captured  the 


major  portion  of  the  June  sale,  bid  for  Issues 
totaling  over  935  million  but  won  none. 

The  bida  of  the  Morgan  Guaranty-Firat  NU' 
tional  City  group  for  the  issues  it  won 


Anthority 

Amount 

Bid 

Coupon 

East  St.  Louis,  ni 

Brerard  County,  Fla... 
Paterson,  N.J 

$4, 240, 000 
4,220.000 
4.220,000 
3, 135, 000 
3.08&.000 
2,950,000 
2,680,000 
2,135,000 
2,080,000 
2,000,000 
1,300.000 
1.245.000 
1,000,000 
840,000 
600,000 

100,118 

100,  U2 
100,108 
100,742 
101, 7M 
101.830 
101,580 
101,642 
101.275 

101,  111 
101,  M7 
100,562 
101, 107 
100,491 
100,253 

Perceni 

P 

North  Berpn,  N.J 

Pummerville,  On. 

Jackson  County,  111 

Lane  County,  Ur«K 

WeitFalm  Beach,  Kla.. 
Jollet.ni 

Reno.  Nev 

Buffalo.  N.y 

Allegheny  County,  Pa.- 
Watervliet.  N.Y 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.. 
MechanlcvlUe,  N.Y 

The  bids  of  the  Chaae  Manhattan  group  for 
the  issues  it  won 


Authority 

Amount 

Bid 

Coupon 

New  York,  N.Y 

Cook  County,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Allentown,  Pa 

$0,900,000 
4.870^000 
4,03<X0U0 
2,080,000 
1, 710,  000 
1,630,000 
1, 4M,  OOO 
1,340,000 

100.S321 
10a3062 

ioa3g62 

100  3104 
101.2806 
lOa  3211 
101.8145 
101.  2041 

Percrnl 

Camilla,  Oa 

Chester  County.  Pa — 

Granite  City,  III 

Cass  County,  N.  Dak.. 

3Ji 

4 
4 

The  bids  of  the  Northern  Trust  group  for  the 
issues  it  won 


Authority 

Amount 

Bid 

Coopon 

Puerto  Rico 

$9,235,000 
7.820  000 
3,835,000 
1,120,000 

100. 4190 
100  4009 
I0a4209 
10a2199 

Percrnl 

3TJ 
3T« 

Miami,  Fla  

Waynesboro,  Oa. 

Wilmington,  N.C 

3li 
31i 

The  bids  of  the  Harris  Trust 
Usues  it  won 

^roup  for  the 

Authority 

Amount 

Bid 

Coupon 

$10046,000 

3,480000 

880t000 

10O3899 

100, 3-;»g 

101.2799 

(Per- 
cent) 
3^■ 

Omaha,  kefir 

hi 

Dover,  Del 

4 

The  bids  of  the  Hartford  National  group  for 
the  issues  it  won 


Authority 

Amount 

Bid 

Coupon 

Big  Rapids,  Mich 

Sanlt  Str.  Marie,  Mich.. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich 

$1, 770,  000 
1,605,000 
l.tOOOOO 

101. 169 
101.269 
101.229 

(Per. 

eeni) 
4 
4 
4 

The  bids  of  the  Connecticut  Bank  group  for 
the  issues  it  won 


Authority 

Amount 

Bid 

Coupon 

Burlington,  Vt 

$1,820^000 

1,065,000 

906,000 

856,000 

100.26 
lOOilS 
10013 

ioai3 

(Per- 
cent) 

3Ta 

Nashua.  N.H 

3H 

Norwaiic,  Conn 

VA 

WiUlmantic,  Conn 

The  bids  of  Bank  of  America  for  the  issues 
it  won 

Authority 

Amount 

Bid 

Coupon 

JlcarllU  Apache, 
N.  Mm 

$1,750,000 
1.420,000 

10aS83 
10a20«7 

Percent 

4 

San  Francisco,  Calif.... 

3H 
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The  bids  of  the  Industri4t 
the  issues  tt 


Authority 


Central  Falls,  K.I. 
Cranston,  R.I 


Am>i 


The  bids  of  the  Drexel  bkoup  for  the  issues 
it  W01 


Authority 


Montour  County,  Pa. .. 
Monroe  County,  Pa 


Am(  >i  mt 


$821 


000 
80fc,000 


The  bid  of  National  Shtii^ut  for  the  issue 
it 


wot 


Authority 


Boston,  Mass $l,16(i 


Amoint 


The  bid  of  the  Gibbons 
it  woi. 


Anthority 


Huntington,  N.Y. 


Amo^t 


tm. 


The  bid  of  First  Naftonj[< 
the  issue 


ii 


Authority 


Aberdeen,  Miss. 


Amo  ipt 


$62«^ 


RATES 


HIGH  INTEREST 
ING  OUT  THE  NATIDON 
EDUCATION 
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National  group  for 
won 


>|mt 


1000 
1000 


Bid 


Coupon 


100.12 
100.01 


Percent 
3H 

m 


Bid 


101. 478 
101. 12 


Coupon 


Percent 
4 

4 


.poo 


Bid 


Coupon 


too  4714 


Percent 
3Ji 


iroup  for  the  issue 


Bid 


Coupon 


looseo 


Percent 

4 


Of  Memphis  for 
won 


Bid       Coupon 


100.82 


Percent 
4 


ARE  WIP- 
•S  GAINS  IN 


Speaker,  I  ask 


Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.  ,_^ , „ 

unanimous  consent  to  !  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bir.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  toll  of  high  Interest  rates  and  tight 
money  continues  to  sbtead  across  the 
economy. 

One  of  the  saddest  consequences  of 
our  high  Interest  policy  Is  seen  in  the 
p06ti>onement  of  badly  needed  public 
projects  because  munlclpaUtles,  school 
districts,  counties,  and  State  govern- 
ments cannot  sell  theh:  fjonds  at  reason- 
able prices.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  commu- 
nities are  unable.  In  many  cases,  to  build 
water  treatment  plants,  sewage  lines, 
streets,  arks,  and  other  crlticaUy  needed 
projects.  In  cases  where  local  govern- 
mental units  are  able  ito  market  their 
bonds,  they  are  paying  tremendously 
high  interest  costs.  TMs  Is  burdening 
America's  communities  with  fantasti- 
caUy  high  debts  which  must  be  met 
through  higher  taxes  f  o^  years  to  come. 

This  means  that  in  fiiture  years  these 
communities,  school  districts,  and  other 
governmental  units  will  have  to  forego 
other  needed  improvements  because  of 
ttie  heavy  Interest  rate  burdens  imposed 
by  today's  high  interest  rate  policies. 


These  rising  interest  charges  are  hit- 
ting all  governmental  units  throughout 
the  country,  but,  the  greatest  toll  and 
the  greatest  tragedy  is  foimd  where  the 
rising  cost  of  money  has  stopped  con- 
struction of  classrooms.  The  country  is 
already  faced  with  critical  shortages  of 
classrooms  and  now  the  high  interest 
policies  are  really  slamming  the  lid  down 
hard  on  our  schoolchildren. 

Overcrowding  and  poor  quality  edu- 
cation can,  in  many  cases,  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  high  interest  rates.  In  hun- 
dreds of  cases,  school  boards  have  not 
even  considered  placing  bond  issues  on 
the  ballot  because  of  the  tight  money 
market.  In  other  cases,  bond  Issues 
voted  by  the  public  are  not  being  sold 
because  of  high  interest  rates.  In  some 
areas,  the  bonds  are  being  sold  but  at 
such  a  high  price  as  to  handicap  other 
activities  of  the  school  district. 

Obviously,  if  the  school  district  must 
pay  out  extra  millions  in  interest,  it  can- 
not meet  the  demands  for  higher  teach- 
ers salaries,  better  equipment,  and  the 
like.  As  a  result,  we  are  suffering  edu- 
cational losses  which  this  country  can- 
not recover  for  years  and  years.  Once  a 
child  is  cheated  on  his  education,  he  suf- 
fers a  permanent  disadvantage  in  our 
society. 

It  must  be  brought  home  to  voters  in 
this  country  that  high  Interest  rates  ag- 
gravate social  ills.  It  enriches  the  rich 
and  impoverishes  the  poor.  And,  as  we 
can  see  In  this  Instance,  it  cheats  the 
young. 

These  rising  interest  rates  are  hitting 
our  schools  at  a  time  of  peak  growth  in 
our  scholastic  population.  It  is  coming 
at  a  time  when  the  schools  must  borrow 
record  sums  just  to  keep  up  with  the  ex- 
panding number  of  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  ironic  that  we 
allow  high  interest  rates  to  do  this  at  a 
time  when  it  Is  our  announced  national 
goal  to  provide  quality  education  for  all 
of  our  youth.  It  seems  Ironic  that  this 
great  89th  Congress  would  vote  magnif- 
icent programs  for  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education  and  then  al- 
low high  Interest  rates  to  wipe  out  all  of 
these  gains.  I  urge  those  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  improving  the  Nation's  ed- 
ucation to  take  a  hard,  long  look  at  what 
high  interest  rates  are  doing  to  our 
schools. 

Recently,  I  had  some  statistics  com- 
piled showing  the  average  net  Interest 
costs  to  schools  on  the  bonds  which  they 
sell  on  the  primary  market.  Taking  all 
categories  of  rated  bonds,  the  cost  has 
jumped  from  3  percent  in  inld-1963  to  4.4 
percent  in  August  1966,  an  Increase  of 
46  percent  in  the  short  space  of  3  years. 
From  fiscal  1957  to  1962,  there  was  a 
general  trend  downward  in  the  cost  of 
financing  school  bonds.  This  trend  re- 
versed itself  in  fiscal  1963  and  has  been 
going  up  rapidly  since  then. 

Between  August  1965  and  August  1966 
the  average  Increase  in  Interest  cost  of 
financing  school  bonds  Increased  by  117 
basis  points.  In  other  words,  in  the 
brief  period  of  1  year  this  amounted  to 
a  36-percent  Increase  in  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money  to  finance  school  construc- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold  hard  figures  do 
not  really  tell  the  story.  We  can  pick 
up  almost  any  newspaper  and  find  evi- 
dence that  high  interest  rates  are  crip- 
pling our  schools. 

For  example,  recently  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  carried  an  article  with  a  head- 
line entitled.  "Kansas  District  Spurns 
Bid  on  $2,695,000  Issue."  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  which  plainly  points  out 
the  tragic  situation  facing  the  Kansas 
schools: 

School  officials  termed  the  lone  bid  offer- 
ing a  4.535%  effective  annual  interest,  sub- 
mitted by  a  group  led  by  Harris  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Chicago,  "too  high,"  and  said 
they  were  "extremely  disappointed  that  only 
one  bid  was  made." 

Gerald  Franklin,  superintendent  of  schools, 
said  he  had  anticipated  bids  of  around  4.2%. 
"The  4.636%  bid  would  have  meant  about 
9152,000  more  in  Interest  cost  to  us,"  he 
added. 

"The  board  feels  we  should  reoffer  the 
bonds  again  late  this  faU  or  perhaps  in 
January, "  Mr.  Franklin  said.  "We  have  no 
major  alternative  financing  plans  at  pres- 
ent." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  interest,  tight 
money  problems  are  not  limited  to  small 
districts  like  this  one  In  Kansas.  They 
are  also  hitting  the  largest  school  dis- 
tricts with  triple-A  bond  ratings.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  a  recent  sale  of 
$30  million  worth  of  Los  Angeles  school 
district  bonds. 

The  winning  bid  was  submitted  at  par 
for  5-percent,  4% -percent,  and  4.30-per- 
cent bonds  with  maturities  extending  out 
to  1991.  School  supervisor  Ernest  E 
Debs  commented  that  it  was  "the  highest 
price  at  which  Los  Angeles  school  bonds 
have  ever  been  sold." 

Another  large  school  district.  Cleve- 
land, recently  rejected  four  bids  on  a 
$15  million  bond  issue  on  the  grounds 
that  interest  rates  were  too  high.   I  place 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Au- 
gust 24.  1966.  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  which  deals  with  the  Cleveland 
school  bond  situation: 
Tax  Exempts:  Cleveland  School  Board  Re- 
jects AS  Too  High  Bn>s  on  915  MnxioN 
IsstTK — Instead     or     Offkrino,     District 
Plans  To  Borrow  96-98  Million  on  Bond 
Anticipation  Notes 

Cleveland.— The  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu- 
cation rejected  four  bids  for  a  915  million 
bond  issue  for  permanent  improvements  for 
the  Cleveland  school  district,  holding  that 
the  interest  rates  offered  were  too  high  and 
that  a  better  rate  might  be  available  later. 

Cleveland's  school  superintendent,  Paul  W. 
Briggs,  termed  the  bids  received  the  "highest 
interest  rates  in  the  history  of  the  Cleveland 
school  district."  In  lieu  of  the  bond  issue, 
he  said,  the  school  board  will  borrow  funds 
on  bond  anticipation  notes  to  cover  antici- 
pated immediate  needs,  probably  in  an 
amount  of  96  mlUion  to  98  million,  for  which 
bids  will  be  advertised  for  Immediately. 

A  group  led  by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and 
Harris  Trust  St  Savings  Bank  had  the  ap- 
parent best  bid  of  100.5999  for  the  bonds 
with  a  4'^%  coupon,  setting  an  annual  net 
Interest  cost  of  4.1989%.  Second-best  bid. 
proposing  an  annual  net  interest  cost  of 
4.236%,  came  from  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago,  Bankers  Trust  Co.  and  associates. 
Other  bidders  included  groups  headed  by 
Lehman  Brothers  and  Blyth  &  Co. 

Prior  to  the  rejection,  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan-Harris Triist  group  had  been  reofferlng 
the  bonds  to  investors  to  yield  from  4%  for 
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the  Dec.  1.  1988,  maturtUes  to  4.10%  for 
bonds  due  Dec.  1. 1981-87. 

Mr.  Brlggs  said  the  school  board  Is  au- 
thorised to  borrow  funds  In  anticipation  of 
the  sale  of  the  bonds  later.  He  said  it  la 
expected  that  the  borrowing  can  be  done  for 
an  interest  rate  about  V^  percentage  point 
under  the  best  Interest  rate  offered  for  the 
bonds,  or  3^4  % .  In  the  meantime,  he  added, 
the  borrowed  funds  can  be  deposited  In  to- 
day's money  market  to  receive  Interest  ln< 
come  above  the  borrowing  rate. 

Authorization  for  the  bond  Issue  still  baa 
more  than  a  year  to  run,  he  said,  and  It  la 
expected  the  school  board  will  "probe  the 
bond  market  again  In  three  to  six  months." 

Both  Moody's  and  Standard  &  Poor's  rated 
the  bonds  double-A. 

On  May  11,  1965.  Cleveland  City  School 
District  sold  tlO  million  building  bonds,  due 
Dec.  1,  1966-86,  at  an  annual  net  interest 
cost  of  3.037%. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  efforts  to 
modernize  some  of  our  colleges  and  to 
meet  expanding  enrollments  have  run 
up  against  the  brick  wall  of  high  interest 
rates. 

Two  schools.  East  Texas  State  Univer- 
sity at  Commerce  and  Southwest  Texas 
State  College  at  San  Marcos,  did  not 
even  receive  bids  on  their  bond  issues 
because  of  the  high  interest  rates. 

I  quote  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  describing  the  sit- 
uation at  the  East  Texas  State  Univer- 
sity: 

Absence  of  bidders  on  East  Texas'  2.3  mll- 
Ilon-doUar  bond  issue  represented  serious 
delay  on  the  Institution's  construction  plans, 
according  to  one  state  official.  The  Com- 
merce school  has  plans  for  building  new 
classrooms  and  enlarging  the  library,  audio- 
visual and  science  buildings. 

Southwest  Texas  State  College  is  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  own  alma  mater  and  It 
is  unable  to  get  financing  in  the  market. 
Concerning  this  school's  bond  issue,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  stated: 

President  Johnson's  alma  mater  in  San 
Marcoa  unsuccessfully  offered  a  3.4  million- 
doUar  bond  issue  under  the  80  million  dol- 
lars made  available  from  the  S<  state  prop- 
erty tax  Increase.  The  "no  bidder'  response 
win  slow  plans  for  a  high  rise  Ubrary-admln- 
Istratlon  building  costing  nearly  4.5  million 
dollars.  A  1.5  nUIllon-dolIar  federal  match- 
ing grant  already  has  been  approved  for  the 
structure. 

Many  other  Texas  colleges  are  being 
forced  to  enter  into  special  arrange- 
ments with  banks  in  order  to  meet  their 
construction  needs.  The  Texas  Consti- 
tution prohibits  the  schools  from  paying 
more  than  4%  on  their  construction 
bonds. 

To  circumvent  this  constitutional  pro- 
hibition, the  large  banks  in  Texas  are 
buying  these  bonds  and  getting  prior 
commitments  that  the  schools  deposit 
the  enire  proceeds  of  the  Issue  in  their 
banks  on  a  non-interest  or  low-interest 
bearing  basis.  In  other  words,  the  banks 
are  playing  the  old  game  of  "compen- 
sating balance"  with  a  vengeance.  They 
have  full  use  of  this  money  and  It  is  part 
of  their  reserves  on  which  they  make 
other  loans. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  noted 
the  sale  of  bonds  by  the  Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin State  College  at  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  said: 

MercanUle  National  Bank  at  Dallas  won 
•2.6  million  bonds  of  Stephm  P.  Austin  Stat* 


College  on  Its  bid  setting  an  annual  net  In- 
terest cost  of  3.90846%,  with  a  stipulation 
that  the  proceeds  be  deposited  with  Mercan- 
tile in  an  open-time  account  drawing  no  In- 
terest. 

On  the  same  day,  the  San  Angelo  State 
College  ran  into  the  same  situation  and 
I  quote  again  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal: 

Capital  National  Bank,  Houston,  purchased 
•1,215,000  Angelo  State  College  bonds  on  its 
bid  that  set  an  effective  Interest  rate  of  4%. 
The  bid  stipulates  that  proceeds  be  deposited 
with  the  bank  at  2%  annual  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  these  only  as  exam- 
ples. These  problems  are  nationwide 
and  they  are  affecting  practically  every 
school  in  the  country.  Time  after  time 
the  financial  pages  carry  stories  of  rec- 
ord interest  rates  being  paid  by  school 
districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  chart  shows 
what  is  happening  to  school  bonds: 
Average  net  interest  cost  of  school  bonds 
sold  on  the  primary  market,  general  obli- 
gation bonds,  fiscal  years  1953-69 
Fiscal  year:  Percent 

1953-64  2.63 

1954-55  2.32 

1955-66  2.70 

1956-57  3.50 

1957-68  . 3.43 

1958-59  8.65 

1959-60  3.84 

1960-61  3.48 

1961-62  3.27 

1962-63  3.03 

l»63-fl4 3.21 

1964-66  3.21 

1965-66  3.60 

August  I960 4.  43 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when 
schoolhouses  costing  a  million  dollars 
required  another  million  dollars  Just  to 
pay  the  interest  charges.  Now,  we  are 
approacliing  the  time  when  a  $1  million 
schoolhouse  will  cost  an  additional  $1V^ 
million  In  interest.  This  Is  shameful 
in  a  country  that  is  striving  so  desperate- 
ly to  upgrade  its  educational  facilities. 

Air.  Speaker,  the  high  interest  rates 
are,  of  course,  affecting  all  municipal 
bond  Issues.  It  Is  not  limited  to  schools. 
It  affects  practically  all  public  facilities. 
I  place  In  the  Record  a  random  sampling 
of  some  recent  news  stories  outlining 
the  trouble  faced  by  local  governments 
seeking  to  finance  sewage,  water,  park, 
and  other  badly  needed  facilities. 
[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  18,  1966] 
Stats  Bono  Issues  Solo  at  Hiohxst  Cost  ik 
30  Ycaas 

Sackaicknto. — The  State  of  CallforxUa 
Wednesday  sold  a  6100  mlUlon  block  of  bonds 
for  the  highest  Interest  rate  In  more  than  30 
yesLTs. 

State  Treasurer  Bert  Betts,  who  conducted 
the  sale,  said  he  was  "dismayed"  by  the  In- 
terest cost  on  $60  million  worth  of  veterans 
bonds  and  650  mlUlon  of  a  beaches  and  parks 
bond  Issue. 

Both  Issues  went  to  a  syndicate  headed  by 
the  Bank  of  America,  which  bid  an  average 
annual  interest  cost  to  the  sUte  of  4.3158% 
for  the  beaches  and  parks  bond  and  4.3212% 
for  the  veterans  bond. 

Betts  said  the  Interest  on  the  veterans 
bonds  would  total  •25.6  million  and  on  the 
beaches  and  parks  624.6  million 

The  syndicate  also  Included  Crocker. 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
United  California  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  of  San  ntmclsco. 


Both  Issues  were  reoffered  from  a  yield  of 
4%  for  the  1967  maturities  to  a  dollar  price 
of  p<u-  for  4.20%  bonds  due  1977-87. 

The  only  other  bids  for  both  Issues  came 
from  a  group  led  by  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  Halsey  Stuart  & 
Co.  and  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York,  which  offered  annual  net  Interest 
costs  of  4.365 ':a  on  the  veterans  bonds  and 
4.363  To   on  the  park  bonds. 

(From    the   Wall    Street  Journal,   Sept.    16, 

1966] 

Omaha  Ends  Bono  Plan,  Blames  Tight 

Money 

Omaha. — The  tight  money  market  spiked 
a  bond  issue  while  it  was  stUl  in  the  proposal 
stage. 

At  the  request  of  Mayor  A.  V.  Sorensen, 
the  Omaha  city  councU  decided  against  put- 
ting an  (8  million  issue  before  voters  at 
the  Nov.  8  general  election.  Mayor  Sorensen 
cited  the  tight  money  market  as  well  as  the 
many  other  matters  on  the  ballot,  including 
constitutional  amendments  dealing  with  rev- 
enue matters. 

The  $8  million  of  bonds  were  to  be  used 
to  finance  street  construction  and  sewers. 

Omaha  city  officials  got  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  tight  money  on  Aug  30,  when  63,850.- 
000  of  general-obUgatlon  bonds  were  sold 
at  an  annual  net  interest  cost  of  4.136%.  In 
March  1965,  Omaha  sold  bonds  at  an  Interest 
cost  of  2.836%. 

Tax  EzEMirrs:  Ohio  Rcjectb  All  Bids  on 
•50  Million  Notes;  Intesbst  Cost  Too  High 

Columbus,  Ohio. — Ohio  rejected  all  bids 
received  on  650  million  of  improvement  notes 
becaiise  of  the  high  Interest  costs  offered, 
Richard  L.  Krabach,  state  director  of  finance, 
said. 

Ohio  win  re-advertlse  for  bids,  probably 
in  December,  In  expectation  that  lower  In- 
terest rates  on  the  notes  wlU  be  available  at 
that  time,  Mr.  Krabach  said. 

The  best  bid  for  the  Series  D  notes,  dated 
Oct.  13,  1966,  to  mature  Oct.  13,  1967,  offered 
an  effective  annual  net  Interest  rate  of  5.33 % 
and  was  submitted  by  Salomon  Brothers  & 
Hutzler  and  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York.  This  was  the  highest  Interest  rate 
yet  to  be  submitted  to  the  state,  Mr.  Kra- 
bach said,  and  was  considerably  higher  than 
a  3.4%  rate  obtained  on  650  million  of  notes 
sold  a  year  ago. 

"This  is  a  problem  being  faced  Increasingly 
by  states,  municipalities  and  school  dis- 
tricts," be  added,  "and  is  one  that  wUl  have 
to  be  solved  at  the  Federal  level.  There  Isn't 
anything  we  can  do  about  It  here." 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  on  Tuesday,  September 
13,  the  DaUy  Bond  Buyer  carried  a  sig- 
nificant story  dealing  with  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  municipal  bond  market. 
The  article  is  based  on  a  speech  by  Dr. 
Henry  Kaufman,  an  economist  with 
Salomon  Brothers  and  Hutzler.  I  place 
this  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[From  the  Dally  Bond  Buyer,  Sept.  13,  1966] 
Banks  Will  Be  Ncr  Sellers  or  Municipals 

OvEE    Next    12    Months,    Db.    Kaufman 

Bats 

Dr.  Henry  Kaufman,  economist  with 
Salomon  Brothers  tc  Hutzler,  analyzed  the 
supply  and  demand  for  credit  through  mld- 
1967  in  an  address  before  the  17th  Annual 
Investment  Seminar  of  the  New  York  State 
Bankers  Association,  held  Sept.  9,  1966  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore.  New  York  City.  A  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Kaufman's  remarks  follows: 

"The  furor  over  the  demise  of  the  mort- 
gage market  has  overshadowed  the  mounting 
stringencies  in  the  municipal  market.  These 
stringencies  have  only  become  ret^y  notice- 
able during  August  when  long-term  tax- 
exempt  obligations  fell  nearly  8  points  in 
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price,  tjrlnglng  yields  on  ( ;i  tod  quaUty  Issues 
up  to  4.25  per  cent. 

"If  current  economic  ar  <^  monetary  trends 
persist,  the  retrenchment  in  mvmlclpal  fi- 
nancing will  eventually  be  relatively  larger 
than  the  decline  in  the  vplume  of  mortgage 
financing.  Thus  far  in  H966,  the  pace  of 
municipal  bond  financing  has  matched  the 
1965  volume.  T 

"During  the  first  eight  months  of  1965  and 
1966,  the  gross  volvime  ^t  municipal  flota- 
tions totaled  about  •7.41  billion.  However, 
the  pressure  on  banks  to  liquidate  tax- 
exempts  started  only  lAtely.  This  selling 
should  accelerate  as  the  ftd  slows  down  the 
expansion  in  bank  reservt*  and  banks  strain 
to  honor  loan  commltmerlts. 

"OOMMEECIAL    BIaKK   BOLE 

"The  critical  role  playe*  by  the  commercial 
banks  In  the  municipal  market  can  not  be 
overstated.  From  1961  ttrough  1966,  their 
average  annual  net  purcWases  of  tax-exempts 
have  totaled  64.2  blUlon  6t  71  per  cent  of  the 
average  annual  net  volume  of  municipal 
bond  flotations.  Percenitagewlae.  therefore, 
the  commercial  banks  were  bigger  buyers  of 
tax-exempts  In  these  years  than  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  f/vre  of  mortgages. 
Indeed,  the  commercial  banks  as  a  whole 
llqiUdated  Governments  In  recent  years  In 
order  to  acquire  tax-exempts.  Even  now, 
holdings  of  municipals  esoceed  those  of  Gov- 
ernments at  many  key  money  market  banks. 
"There  Is  no  other  institutional  investor 
who  can  really  replace  the  commercial  bank 
in  the  munldpsd  market. 

"While  fire  and  casualty  companies  do  com- 
mit a  high  percentage  of  their  net  new  funds 
in  municipals,  the  absolute  dollar  commit- 
ment rarely  exceeds  $1  billion  yearly. 

"The  tax-exempts  feature  of  municipals 
has  no  merit  for  corporaite  pension  and  pub- 
lic retirement  funds. 

"Because  of  their  special  tax  status,  life 
insurance  companies  also  have  not  been  at- 
tracted to  municipals.  Even  if  municipals 
would  rise  sufficiently  ip.  yield  to  appeal  to 
life  Insurance  companies .  It  Is  highly  un- 
likely that  they  would  bs  net  buyers  of  tax- 
exempts  during  the  coming  years.  Life  in- 
surance companies  have  also  been  squeezed 
by  a  significant  increase  In  policy  loans.  In 
fact,  some  life  insurance  companies  have 
been  forced  to  exercise  their  lines  of  credit 
at  ccxnmercial  banks. 

"This  leaves  only  ths  individual  Investor, 
either  directly  (x  through  trust  funds,  to 
support  the  municipal  market  in  the  period 
ahead. 

"CONGESTION  1P  CONTINm 

"Therefore,  the  consequences  of  the  with- 
drawal of  commercial  banks  as  net  buyers 
of  municipals  and  thqlf  emergence  as  net 
sellers  will  continue  to  cause  congestion  in 
this  market,  resulting  In  not  only  higher 
rates  but  poetpMnemeots  and  canceUations 
of  municipal  financing.  This  Is  the  very 
dilemma  which  the  Federal  Reserve  warned 
about  in  its  letter  to  the  banks  a  week  ago. 
I  have  estimated  that  the  net  volume  of  mu- 
nicipal financing  wiu  drop  from  63.5  billion 
la  the  first  half  of  1966  to  $2.6  billion  In  the 
second  half,  and  to  $p  billion  in  the  first 
half  of  1967.  I 

"In  closing,  I  should  like  to  make  some 
general  observations  od  the  significance  of 
these  credit  estimates,  I  indicated  at  the 
start  that  they  are  hypothetical  and  are 
based  on  what  I  regard  as  the  standard  eco- 
nomic model  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
Remember  also  that  I  assumed  that  fiscal 
policy  would  remain  liachanged  during  this 
period  because  this  assumption  would  be 
helpful  In  Judging  the  need  for  Govern- 
mental action.  Based  an  these  assumptions, 
my  credit  flow  estimatm  suggest  the  further 
emergence  of  tmdesiraftile  developments. 
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"HIGHEB  XNTKKEST   RATES 

"The  credit  estimates  suggest  that  interest 
rates  will  rise  more,  even  though  we  have 
already  had  a  spectacular  rise.  Indeed,  they 
imply  a  financial  market  in  which  the  key 
question  will  not  be  the  Interest  rate,  but 
rather  the  actual  availability  of  money. 

"In  this  aggressive  bidding  for  funds,  there 
will  be  additional  financial  casualties.  The 
pressure  in  the  mortgage  market  will  be  only 
partially  eased  by  the  secondary  market  pur- 
chases of  Federal  agencies.  The  municipal 
market  will  feel  even  more  than  the  mort- 
gage market  the  shrinking  availability  of 
funds.  Large  corporations  will  continue  to 
obtain  funds  but  their  financing  alternatives 
will  shrink. 

"Large  and  profitable  business  corpora- 
tions are  In  a  strategic  position  to  bid  suc- 
cessfully for  the  moderating  supply  of  new 
Investment  funds.  The  cost  of  money  is  an 
operating  expense  to  them  and  therefore  tax 
deductible.  In  addition,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  a  business  corporation  would  entertain 
a  capital  expenditure  if  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss  on  a  project  was  a  half 
or  even  one  percent  in  interest  cost.  In  con- 
trast, Interest  rates  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  purchase  of  a  home  and  in  the  financ- 
ing of  state  and  local  governments. 

"BANKS  TO  WITHDBAW 

"As  monetary  policy  tightens  my  esti- 
mates show  that  the  commercial  banks  would 
be  forced  to  withdraw  In  varying  degrees 
from  key  sectors  of  the  financial  markets. 
In  the  next  twelve  months,  commercial  banks 
will  be  net  sellers  of  tax-exempts,  cut  back 
substantially  their  purchases  of  mortgages, 
sell  additional  intermediate  and  long  Gov- 
ernments, and  limit  more  of  their  business 
financing  to  short  rather  than  to  term  loans. 
"Thus  Regulation  Q  will  have  been  used 
throughout  this  economic  expansion  as  an 
antl-cycllcal  device — first  to  encourage  the 
banks  to  expand  their  role  in  the  financial 
markets  during  the  period  of  economic  quasi- 
financial  Intermediary. 

"The  stringencies  which  are  reflected  in 
my  credit  flow  estimates  are  too  severe  to  en- 
dure for  long.  In  normal  times,  they  would 
lead  to  massive  dislocations  and  economic 
retrenchment  and  In  that  way  demands 
would  decline  ahcurply. 

"However,  these  are  not  normal  times.  The 
Viet  Nam  war  Is  making  growing  demands 
on  our  economy.  These  demands  are  press- 
ing against  a  limited  availability  of  new  re- 
sources. 

"As  the  war  escalates  In  cost,  there  will 
also  be  the  problem  of  financing  these  costs. 
Up  to  now.  the  war  has  been  partly  financed 
through  the  sale  of  financial  assets.  This 
type  of  financing  will  become  increasingly 
expensive  In  the  months  ahead  and  may  not 
l>e  sufficient  If  there  Is  a  massive  Viet  Nam 
buildup. 

"Therefore,  1  feel  that  the  Administration 
will  be  forced  to  act  soon  to  bring  Into  bal- 
ance our  Viet  Nam  objectives  with  our  do- 
mestic economic  capabUlty.  In  setting  new 
priorities,  the  Administration  will  then  ease 
the  burden  on  the  Federal  Reserve  and  on 
the  money  market  and  thus  prevent  a  sharp 
further  Increase  In  interest  rates.  It  would 
also  avoid  the  financial  disturbances  which 
are  Implied  in  my  credit  flow  estimates.  The 
developments  in  our  credit  markets  lately 
suggest  to  me  that  the  Government  will  have 
to  act  very  soon." 


FEDERAL    TRUST    FUNDS    SHOULD 
EARN  MORE  INTEREST 
Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  spite 
of  the  President's  efforts  to  reduce  inter- 
est rates,  the  yields  on  Treasury  bills 
climbed  to  new  heights  last  week.  On 
90-day  bills  the  yield  rate  hit  5.6  per- 
cent— an  incredible  figure,  and  on  6- 
month  bills  the  yield  is  6.2  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  tightening  money  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  President's  urging  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  big  banks  to  cooperate 
with  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
lower  interest  rates  and  to  ease  the  in- 
equitable burden  of  tight  money. 

In  the  face  of  the  Fed's  intransigence, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  now  de- 
cided to  keep  Fedei-al  agencies  from  bor- 
rowing for  the  rest  of  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  necessary  refinancing.  Tliis 
means  that  the  so-called  participations 
based  on  a  pool  of  obligations  of  Federal 
agencies  will  not  be  sold  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Although  this  body  devoted 
long  hours  to  consideration  of  legislation 
to  permit  such  participation  sales  and 
decided  in  its  wisdom  to  authorize  the 
pooling  and  sale  of  Federal  agency  ob- 
ligations, all  our  efforts  are  nullified  be- 
cause of  the  high  interest  rates  which 
made  it  prohibitive. 

The  New  York  Times  report  on  Sep- 
tember 15  makes  dismal  reading.  It  in- 
dicates that  46  local  housing  authorities 
sold  their  tax-exempt  securities  at  a  rec- 
ord interest  cost  of  almost  3.9  percent. 
The  State  of  Ohio  had  to  withdraw  a 
note  issue  because  the  interest  costs 
would  have  been  too  high.  The  home 
loan  banks  had  to  pay  6.2  percent  for 
refinancing  bonds.  Never  in  my  long 
years  in  the  <:ongress  have  I  seen  the 
Federal  Government  in  such  strtdtened 
circumstances  by  reason  of  tight  mon- 
ey. And  the  problem  is  even  worse  for 
our  States  and  municipalities  which  are 
being  forced  to  cut  back  on  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  other  vital  services  to  the 
public. 

In  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  It 
is  most  important  that  consideration  be 
given  to  a  recommendation  made  last 
March  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair.  In 
their  report  the  committee  stated  that — 
Congress  should  consider  providing  au- 
thority for  government  administered  trust 
funds  to  acquire  such  securltes  fully  guaran- 
teed by  the  government.  This  would  add 
handsomely  to  their  income. 

The  trust  fimds  receive  a  lower  rate  of 
Interest  than  prevails  on  other  Govern- 
ment issues.  Yet  there  is  no  basis  in 
equity  for  this  differential. 

It  is  unfair  to  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
funds  who  are  for  the  most  part  people 
covered  by  the  social  security  programs 
or  members  of  the  civil  service  and  rail- 
road retirement  systems. 

According  to  estimates  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  of  last  January, 
Federal  trust  funds  will  accumulate  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  These  funds  will 
be  added  to  reserves  and  applied  to  the 
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purchase  of  Government  securities  as 
required  by  law.  If  they  were  devoted  in 
part  to  the  purchase  of  participations  it 
would  increase  their  earnings  and  there- 
by inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  cov- 
ered by  these  trust  funds. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  help  to  ease 
the  Treasury's  debt  management  prob- 
lems and  lessen  the  need  to  resort  to  the 
over  constrained  money  market. 

The  New  York  Times  report  follows: 

YtBJt     AT     RECOaO     FOR     TaX-EXEMPTS LOCAL 

Housing  Authoritiks  Sell  $119  Million  of 

Issues  AT  A  Cost  of  3.732  Phicent 
(By  John  H.  Allan) 

Prices  of  Government  bonds  and  Treasury 
bills  dropped  yesterday  In  the  first  sharp 
downward  move  since  the  credit  markets 
began  to  advance  Aug.  30  in  expectation  of 
the  Administration's  program  to  fight  in- 
flation and  curb  high  interest  rates. 

While  this  decline  was  taking  place.  46 
local  housing  authorities  sold  $119,875,000  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  at  an  over-all  net  Interest 
cost  of  3.8732  per  cent,  a  record  high  in  all 
51  sales  of  housing  issues. 

The  State  of  Ohio  put  $50-mimon  of  one- 
year  notes  up  for  sale  at  competitive  bid- 
ding, but  officials  rejected  all  three  bids  re- 
ceived because  the  interest  costs  would  have 
been  too  high.  The  lowest  cost  proposed  was 
5.3389  per  cent. 

In  the  first  sale  of  Federal  agency  securi- 
ties since  President  Johnson's  prograta  to 
hold  down  interest  rates  was  made  public 
last  Thursday,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
priced  $860-miUion  of  bonds  dated  Sept.  26 
and  maturing  Sept.  27, 1967. 

CONFORMS   TO    CXTIDELINES 

The  Home  Loan  Banks  bonds  carry  a  6'^ 
per  cent  Interest  coupon  and  are  priced  at 
100.06  to  yield  6.20  per  cent.  Of  the  total, 
$400-miUlon  will  be  offered  publicly  today 
and  $2S0-miIlion  will  be  sold  directly  to 
Government  trust  accounts. 

Since  the  proceeds  of  the  $400-inii:ion 
public  offering  will  be  used  to  refund  ${.00- 
mlUion  of  maturing  notes,  the  sale  con- 
forms to  guidelines  outUned  by  Treasury 
SecreUry  Henry  H.  Fowler  last  Saturday  and 
may  allow  other  Federal  agencies  to  increase 
their   borrowing  by   $100-inlllion. 

In  the  program  made  public  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  the  Treasury  plans  to  let  Federal 
agencies  seek  no  additional  money  in  the 
capital  markets  between  now  and  the  end 
of  1966  beyond  those  funds  required  for 
refinancing. 

WhUe  the  Home  Loan  Banks  bonds  were 
priced  yesterday  to  yield  about  6.20  per  cent. 
Treasury  bill  dealers  quoted  one-year  bills 
at  prices  that  yielded  the  bond  equivalent 
of  about  6.15  per  cent. 

Bill  rates  rose  yesterday  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  used  four-day  reverse  purchase 
agreements  to  dry  up  funds  available  in 
the  money  market.  Federal  funds,  the 
■uncommitted  reserve  of  commercial  banks, 
traded  between  a  high  of  4%  per  cent  to  a 
low  of  1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  period 
banks  settle — their  reserve  positions  with 
the  central  bank. 

RZSKSVX  CRITICIZED 

The  move  by  the  Federal  Reserve  to  sop 
up  excess  funds  in  the  market  caused  some 
wry  comment  among  dealers  handling  new 
secxirities  issues.  Several  noted  President 
Johnson's  plea  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
urging  cooperation  to  lower  interest   rates. 

"The  squeeze  is  coming  again  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  paying  no  attention  to 
President   Johnson."    one    trader   remarked. 

The  rise  In  Treasury  bill  rates  depressed 
the  prices  of  longer-term  Oovemment  secu- 
rities, and  some  bonds  dropped  as  much  as 
32/32  yesterday.    Profit  taking  foUowlng  the 
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two-week  advance  also  depressed  prices, 
some  dealers  reported. 

Probably  the  most  common  view  of  the 
bond  market's  outlook  now  is  that  prices  will 
remain  relatively  stable.  Many  dealers  say 
they  think  bond  yields  will  not  exceed  the 
highs  reached  late  in  August,  but  they  also 
say  there  is  little  reason  for  the  post-August 
decline  in  yields  to  go  much  further. 

Against  this  background,  municipal  bond 
dealers  sought  to  purchase  the  $119,875,000  of 
housing  bonds  in  bidding  that  was  described 
as  "relatively  aggressive." 

Twelve  different  syndicates  purchased  parts 
of  the  total,  with  a  group  managed  by  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  the 
First  National  City  Bank  buying  15  issues 
totaling  $36.01-miUion.  | 

The  bonds  were  reoffered  publicly  to  yield, 
tax-free,  from  3.80  per  cent  in  1967  up  to 
3.875  per  cent  in  1999-2007.  An  unsold  bal- 
ance of  $21,535,000  was  reported  early  last 
evening. 

A  group  managed  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  purchased  eight  Issues  totaling 
$27,045,000,    including   $9.9-mimon    of    New 
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York  City  Housing  Authority  bonds.  It 
priced  the  issues  to  yield  from  3.70  per  cent 
in  1967  up  to  3.85  per  cent  in  2007.  About 
half  the  total  was  reported  sold  yesterday. 

A  Northern  Trust  Company  group  won  four 
Issues  totaling  $21.51-milllon,  and  a  Harris 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  syndicate  bought 
three  totaling  $15,005,000.  About  $ll-milllon 
of  the  former  remained  unsold  late  yester- 
day, while  no  estimate  of  Harris  Trust's  sales 
was  made  available. 

The  Hartford  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  reported  that  its  syndicate,  which 
purchased  three  issues  totaling  $5,155,000. 
was  sold  out  of  bonds  yesterday. 

In  another  tax-exempt  bond  market  de- 
velopment, Harris  Trust  reported  that  the 
$20-mlllion  issue  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  bonds 
marketed  Tuesday  was  down  to  an  unsold 
remainder  of  $9,635,000. 

The  bonds,  rated  Aa  by  Moody's,  were  sold 
by  the  city  at  a  net  Interest  cost  of  3.9513 
per  cent  and  were  reoffered  publicly  priced 
to  yield  from  3.90  per  cent  in  1967-69  up  to 
4  per  cent  in  1973-76  and  back  dovra  to  3.85 
per  cent  in  1977-90. 
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Although  Ohio  failed  to  sell  ito  short-term 
issue  of  tax-exempt  notes,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  in  Wash- 
ington announced  a  sale  of  $151,962,000  of 
tax-free  housing  notes  averaging  6.8  months 
in  maturity. 

The  notes  were  sold  at  an  average  Interest 
rate  of  4.335  per  cent,  down  from  the  record 
high  of  4.612  per  cent  set  in  Augtist.  The 
largest  amount  went  to  Morgan  Guaranty 
and  Salomon  Brothers  Se  Hutzler,  which 
Jointly  bought  $77,488,000. 

CANADIAN   DEBENTURES   SOLD 

Foreign  dollar  bond  underwriting  activity 
was  heavy  yesterday. 

A  $40-million  offering  of  Quebec  Hydro- 
Electric  Commission  6'^  debentures  matur- 
ing Sept.  15,  1991,  was  placed  on  the  market 
priced  at  100  through  a  syndicate  led  by  the 
First  Boston  Corporation;  Halsey,  Stuart  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  A.  E.  Ames  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Salomon 
Brothers. 

The  issue,  which  is  exempt  from  the  Inter- 
est-equalization tax,  was  oversubscribed  and 
was  quoted  in  the  afternoon  at  100^4  bid, 
100%  asked. 

A  foreign  offering  of  $10-mlllion  of  Cabot 
International  Capital  Corporation  7  per  cent 
guaranteed  notes  due  Sept.  15,  1971.  was 
made  by  a  group  headed  by  Carl  M.  Loeb, 
Rhoades  &  Co.  and  White.  Weld  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  notes,  subject  to  the  equalization  tax, 
were  offered  outside  the  United  States.  The 
company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Cabot 
Corporation,  a  producer  of  carbon  black. 

One  fixed-Income  issue  was  canceled  yes- 
terday as  the  Randolph  Computer  Corpora- 
tion asked  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  withdraw  a  statement  filed 
Aug.  12  covering  100,000  shares  of  $50-par 
convertible  preferred  stock.  Werthelm  tc 
&  Co.  was  to  have  headed  the  offering  group. 


FREEDOM  OP  BELIEP  IN  A 
PLURALISTIC  SOCIETY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
troubled  by  recent  press  reports  stating 
that  the  President  has  criticized  the  en- 
tire Jewish  community  because  some  in- 
dividuals of  Jewish  faith  have  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  I  wrote  to  the  President  last 
Wednesday,  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  one  can  speak  of  Jews  as  a 
monolithic  group  any  more  than  one  can 
speak  of  Catholics  or  Protestants  as 
monolithic  groups.  Americans  of  every 
religion  have,  are  entitled  to  have,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  have  their  own 
diverse  views  on  all  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  issues. 

Nor  can  I  believe  that  any  members  of 
the  administration  or  Congress  think 
that  U.S.  citizens  who  are  Jewish  should 
avoid  criticism  of  American  foreign 
policy  because  of  this  country's  friendly 
relations  with  Israel.  Certainly  Israel 
should  not  be  held  hostage  to  the  admin- 
istration's policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  diversity  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity on  issues  ranging  from  Vietnam  to 
religion  was  deftly  described  by  Irving 
Spiegel  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sep- 


tember 16.   The  article 
•On  Jewish  Diversity, 
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|which  is  entitled 
follows: 


Secuiar  and  Reu- 


(Prom  the  New  York  Tiites,  Sept.  16.  1966] 
ON  Jewish  Dtversitt — ^VJWtnam  Finds  Jews 

Divided,  as  Do  Other 

Clous  Issues 

(By  Irving  dpiegel) 

"The  moments  are  frenMent  In  the  life  of 
the  Jew  when  he  feels  that  the  tents  of 
Jacob  do  not  resound  wtlsh  harmony."  The 
young  rabbi  had  Just  h«ard  a  warm  debate 
on  the  so-called  Jewish  position  on  Vietnam, 
and  he  was  thinking  of  a  Biblical  verse. 
Numbers  24:6:  "How  goOdly  are  Thy  tents, 
O  Jacob,  Thy  dwellings,  O  Israel."  Certainly, 
disharmony  has  crept  Inlio  the  tents  of  Jacob 
over  some  remarks  President  Johnson  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  ^bout  the  lack  of 
Jewish   support   for   his]  Vietnam   policy. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  ^hlef  United  States 
representative  to  the  Uplted  Nations,  tried 
quickly  to  moUlfy  Jewish  leaders.  Most 
significantly,  he  said  the  Administration  rec- 
ognized that  the  Jewish  |Oommuntty  was  not 
monolithic,  that  It  coMered  the  political 
spectrum,  and  that  the  I  American  Jew  lived 
in  a  pluralistic  society.! 

Time  and  again.  In  foraial  statements  and 
In  private  conversations,  Jewish  leaders  have 
decried  the  tendency  to  lump  together  Jews 
of  all  shades  and  opinion.  The  Vietnamese 
issue,  for  example,  leavies  Jews  sharply  di- 
vided. Just  as  it  has.  ttuough  perhaps  with 
not  so  much  intensity,  j  Other  religious  and 
ethnic  groups. 

multiplicitt  Iof  groups 


But  Vietnam  brings  uto  bold  relief  the 
relationship  of  more  thin  5.5  mUllon  Amer- 
ican Jews  to  a  bewUdaring  multiplicity  of 
organizations,  and  it  shows  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  Jewish  life  on  Mcular  and  religious 
Issues.  I  ' 

There  Is  a  moot  queitdon  of  whether  the 
leadership  of  the  highly  organized  Jewish 
life  bespeaks  the  hopes,  desires  and  frustra- 
tions of  their  memberships. 

Jewish  leaders  stress  that  they  speak  for 
the  memberships  of  tbielr  organizations. 

Privately,  a  member  i  will  say  something 
like:  "I  don't  agree  witth  our  official  stand 
but  after  all  we  live  In!  $  pluralistic  society. 
The  majority  opinion  r«les." 

Bernard  Richards,  a  noted  observer  of  the 
American  Jewish  scene,  and  a  founder  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  holds  that  "much 
of  the  fragmentation  c^  Jewish  life  stems 
from  sincerely  held  ideological  differences 
among  the  different  Jewish  groups." 

This  fragmentation,  lie  says,  "has  enriched 
Jewish  life  almost  as  much  aa  It  baa  de- 
tracted from  Its  orderliness.  Indeed  there 
are  significant  simUariltles  between  specifi- 
cally Jewish  and  American  social  and  politi- 
cal Ufe.  Neither  Is  monolithic.  Both  have 
been  distinguished  by  :9  pluralism  of  orga- 
nized interests  and  midtlparty  systems." 

On  the  other  hand,  |>hlUp  M.  Klutznlck. 
former  president  of  B'nal  B'ritb,  whose  more 
than  500,000  members  cut  across  doctrine 
lines,  once  called  for  &  "fresh  non  Ideologi- 
cal forum  to  examine  the  whole  gamut  of 
American  Jewish  communal  effort." 

The  "mass  of  our  ftee  community,"  Mr. 
Klutznlck  said,  "ached  to  see  improvement 
in  orderliness  consistent  with  creative  free- 
dom and  the  diversity  of  American  Jewish 
life."  ' 

Others  urge  a  greajter  centralization  so 
that  American -Jewish  Attitude  can  be  better 
represented  by  a  "single  voice."  They  say 
such  a  body,  democntically  constituted, 
would  reduce  the  duplication  of  activities 
and  "the  overorganlzep  chaos,"  which  they 
say,  exists  today.  ! 

Their  opponents  cal]  this  authoritarion, 
and  say  It  cannot  cnerate  for  voluntary 
groups  that  often  dlCter  In  ideology  and 
methods. 


There  are,  however,  several  "umbrella" 
organizations,  which  have  within  them  local 
and  national  groups  with  areas  of  common 
work  or  policy. 

8TIU.    SHAKP    DirrSRXNCES 

But  even  within  these  representative 
bodies  there  U  often  a  sharp  division  of 
opinion  on  how  to  cope  with  problems  affect- 
ing the  American  Jew. 

The  use  of  a  phrase  in  a  resolution  set  off 
a  long  and  heated  debate  among  Jewish 
leaders  and  thwart  an  official  stand.  For 
Instance,  most  Jewish  leaders  agree  that  the 
right  of  dissent  should  be  protected  and 
preserved. 

And  yet,  last  June  a  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Commu- 
nity Relations  Advisory  CouncU  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  Jewish  groups  dealing  with 
Intergroup  relations,  to  support  this  princi- 
ple. Furthermore,  the  resolution  quoted 
President  Johnson's  expressed  view  that  "no 
American,  young,  or  old,  must  ever  be  denied 
the  right  to  dissent." 

But  the  resolution  feU  short  of  formal 
adoption  when  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  ob- 
jected to  a  portion  that  said  action  to  stlfie 
dissent  "threatens  to  recreate  the  hysteria 
of  the  McCarthy  period."  The  veterans  said 
there  was  no  such  threat. 

The  issue  of  Government  aid  to  sectarian 
education  has  also  divided  religious  and  secu- 
lar groups.  On  the  one  hand.  Orthodox 
groups  support  such  aid.  maintaining  that 
It  Is  the  state's  responsibility  to  assist  In  edu- 
cation and  that  In  a  pluralistic  society  the 
Jewish  community  would  not  be  Isolated  by 
such  aid. 

On  the  other.  Reform  Judaism  vigorously 
opposes  aid.  saying  It  threatens  to  help  a 
majority  religion  at  the  expense  of  a  minority 
religion  and  that  It  violates  church-state 
relations. 

This  difference  of  opinion  points  to  pro- 
found theological  differences  among  the  three 
wings  of  Judaism — Orthodoxy,  Conversatism 
and  Reform — and  that,  paralleling  these  dif- 
ferences, are  many  forms  of  conflict. 

As  among  Christian  churches,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  untangle  the  theological  and  doc- 
trinal competition  from  the  competition  for 
membership,  funds  and  organizational  loyal- 
ties. 

It  is  Interesting  that,  while  ChrisUan  com- 
munities are  intensifying  their  ecumenical 
efforts,  the  state  of  ecumenicity  In  the  Jew- 
ish religious  community  is  less  than  satisfac- 
tory. 

On  rare  occasion,  the  leaders  of  the  lay 
and  religious  establishments  of  the  three 
branches  meet,  but  only  on  social,  political 
and  educational  problems. 

Rabbi  Emanuel  Rackman.  a  distinguished 
Orthodox  scholar,  has  remarked  that  "all 
Jews  might  also  learn  that  no  matter  how 
cherished  their  respective  commitments  are. 
It  does  not  hurt  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
a  new  examination  and  perhaps  more  correct 
and  valid  definitions,  dogmas  and  practices 
may  submerge." 

Basically,  American  Jewish  thinking  is 
still  cut  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Tal- 
mudlc  debate,  sometimes  described  In  a 
Yiddish  aphorism  as  two  Jews  arguing  three 
sides  of  the  question.  There  are  no  precut 
patterns  to  Jewish  life. 


Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now 
appears  that  this  Nation  wiU  continue 
its  long  successful  and  sensible  policy  of 
opposition  to  the  seating  of  Communist 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  Last  Fri- 
day's Washington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  both  carried  front  page  articles 
asserting  that  the  administration  had 
determined,  after  careful  review,  to  again 
oppose  any  membership  by  Peking  in  the 
United  Nations. 

The  decision,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported, was  based  in  large  part  on  a 
"nose  count"  of  U.N.  members  wtiich 
revealed  that  the  United  States  is  prob- 
ably in  a  more  favorable  voting  position 
than  l£ist  year  when  the  proposal  to  ad- 
mit Communist  China  fell  far  short  of 
the  two-thirds  majority  required. 

The  Times  article  stated  that  the 
United  States  may  pick  up  a  couple  of 
votes  among  the  African  nations  because 
of  Chinese  activities  in  their  countries. 
This  Is  one  of  the  major  points  which  I 
made  in  remarks  delivered  in  the  House 
1  week  ago. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  succumbed  to  out- 
side pressures,  nor  been  beguiled  by  un- 
realistic appraisals.  The  administration 
need  make  no  apology  to  anyone  for  our 
opposition  to  Commimist  China.  It  is, 
after  all,  a  stand  that  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 
That  opposition  to  Communist  China 
should  look  to  be  a  winning  policy  in  the 
United  Nations  again  this  year  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  The  cruel  excesses 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  extremist  Red 
Guard  have  alienated  almost  every  na- 
tion in  the  world.  How  absurd  it  would 
be  if  we  had  changed  our  policy  in  the 
face  of  these  excesses. 

Until  such  time,  if  ever,  that  Commu- 
nist China  demonstrates  by  deed  and 
word  that  it  is  willing  to  honor  the  laws 
and  traditions  of  civilized  society,  It 
must  remain  what  it  has  been  since  It 
seized  control  of  mainland  China  in 
1949 — an  outlaw  nation. 


CHINA  POLICY 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  NURSE— A  PRE- 
CIOUS NATIONAL  RESOURCE 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  GubserI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
our  most  precious  national  resources  is 
the  roster  of  dedicated  humanitarians 
who  serve  mankind  as  registered  nurses. 

In  1877.  Disraeli  stated  a  truth  which 
we  in  the  20th  century  have  fully  em- 
braced, that  "the  health  of  the  people 
is  really  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
their  happiness  and  all  their  powers  as 
a  State  depend." 

Industries,  private  health  agencies,  in- 
surance companies,  universities  and  our 
Government  at  the  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels  have  joined  in  a  massive  at- 
tack upon  disease  and  sickness.    From 
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this  combination  of  effort  has  resulted 
what  Is  probably  history's  finest  health 
and  medical  care. 

But  despite  our  great  progress  a  crisis 
Is  upon  us.  Medical  facilities  must  be 
improved  and  increased  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  exploding  population. 
We  can  build  hospitals  and  physical 
facilities ;  we  can  attract  physicians  into 
the  reasonably  lucrative  practice  of  med- 
icine ;  but  unless  we  can  train  more  pro- 
fessional nurses  all  these  efforts  will  fail 
to  produce  their  maximum  benefits.  Like 
the  spoke  in  a  wheel  or  the  keystone  in  a 
bridge  the  professional  and  highly 
trained  nurse  Is  vital  to  the  Nation's 
health  and  well-being. 

We  are  in  desperate  need  of  more 
trained  nurses.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  21  percent  of  the  nurse  re- 
quirement in  our  hospitals  is  unfilled. 
This  means  that  we  must  have  21  per- 
cent more  nurses  in  hospitals  simply  to 
meet  present  needs.  In  the  near  future 
the  medicare  program  alone  will  create 
a  demand  for  25,000  additional  nurses. 
We  urgently  need  125,000  now  and  will 
need  an  additional  194,000  nurses  in  the 
next  4  years. 

As  the  first  step  in  correcting  this 
situation  we  must  make  a  frank  ap- 
praisal of  Its  causes  and  analyze  our 
present  efforts.  This  Is  my  purpose  in 
addressing  the  House  today. 

Incuiequate  salary  is  certainly  a  deter- 
rent to  attracting  more  trainees  to  a 
career  of  professional  nursing.  The 
average  general  duty  hospital  nurse 
earns  less  than  a  secretary  or  factory 
worker,  and  nurses'  salaries  have  not 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  hospital 
charges  in  the  last  15  years. 

Paradoxically,  while  their  pay  re- 
mained low,  nurses'  responsibilities  have 
become  more  demanding  and  their  role 
more  vital.  Today  nurses  must  be 
familiar  with  Increasingly  sophisticated 
techniques  of  patient  care.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  intensive  care  units  and 
operate  intricate  machinery  such  as  the 
automatic-breathing  apparatus,  electro- 
cardiogram monitors,  and  artificial  kid- 
ney devices.  Moreover,  qualified  niu-ses 
are  accepting  broader  discretion  to  act  in 
emergencies — in  giving  oxygen,  admin- 
istering Intravenous  solutions,  and  even 
administering  electric  shock  to  stimulate 
falling  hearts  into  activity.  And  furth- 
ermore, as  anyone  with  experience 
around  a  hospital  knows,  nursing  is  also 
hard,  hard  work. 

The  life  or  death  aspects  of  the  nursing 
shortage  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  time 
we  matched  the  demands  placed  upon 
nurses,  the  responsibility  they  accept, 
and  the  sheer  difQculty  of  their  woric 
with  decent  pay. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  attempting 
to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  nurses 
through  several  programs  which  support 
the  education  and  training  of  nurses.  At 
this  point  it  might  be  helpful  to  simi- 
marize  them. 

NXniSE  TRAINING  ACT 

The  most  comprehensive  legislation  in 
this  area,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  pro- 
vides assistance  both  to  nursing  schools 
and  nursing  students,  graduate  and  un- 


dergraduate, and  has  five  main  pro- 
visions which  I  shall  mention  later.  Pull 
information  regarding  all  parts  of  this 
act  except  the  nursing  student  loan  pro- 
gram may  be  obtained  from  the  Division: 
of  Nursing,  Public  Headth  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Washington,  D.C.  20201.  Fur- 
ther information  regarding  loans  is 
available  from  the  Training  Resom'ces 
Branch,  Division  of  Community  Health 
Services,  Public  Health  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.  20201.  Stu- 
dent applications  for  either  a  loan  or 
traineeship  should  be  directed  to  the 
school  receiving  the  grant. 

Construction  grants  are  available  for 
the  building  or  rehabilitation  of  teach- 
ing facilities  in  collegiate,  associate  de- 
gree, and  diploma  schools  of  nursing. 
Public  or  nonprofit  private  schools  are 
eligible  for  grants  if  their  program  is 
accredited  by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing. 

Project  grants  assist  nursing  schools 
In  meeting  the  additional  costs  of  proj- 
ects for  improvement,  strengthening, 
and  expansion  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams. All  types  of  accredited  nursing 
schools  are  eligible  to  apply. 

Payments  to  diploma  schools  are  made 
as  reimbursement  for  part  of  the  cost  of 
training  students  whose  enrollment  can 
be  "reasonably  attributed"  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 

Professional  nurse  traineeships  are  of- 
fered as  Incentives  for  licensed  graduate 
nurses  to  prepare  for  teaching,  adminis- 
trative or  supervisory  positions,  and  for 
specialized  fields  of  nursing.  Trainee- 
ships  provide  for  either  full-time  aca- 
demic study  or  short-term  training.  Ap- 
plicants for  traineeships  should  apply  to 
the  institution  or  agency  giving  the 
course.  The  Public  Health  Service's  Di- 
vision of  Nursing  maintains  a  list  of  par- 
ticipating Institutions  and  agencies. 

Long-term  traineeships  provide  sup- 
port for  full-time  study  at  a  college  or 
university  for  a  maximum  of  30  months 
to  trainees  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance. Traineeships  provide  tuition  and 
fees,  travel  to  the  institution,  monthly 
stipends  beginning  at  $200  for  trainees 
at  the  baccalaureate  level,  and  an  an- 
nual allowance  of  $500  for  each 
dependent. 

Short-term  traineeships  may  be  offered 
by  public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  such  as 
State  health  departments,  as  well  as  by 
schools  of  niu^sing,  if  the  courses  provide 
at  least  5  days  of  full-time  study. 
Trainees  receive  compensation  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  and  a  daily  stipend  of  $12 
if  they  must  leave  their  own  residence 
in  order  to  attend.  They  must  be  either 
employed  in  or  committed  to  a  position 
in  administration,  supervision,  teaching, 
or  clinical  nursing. 

The  nursing  student  loan  program  en- 
ables needy  students  to  finance  their  edu- 
cation by  long-term,  low-interest  loans. 
All  types  of  nursing  schools  are  eligible 
to  participate  provided  they  furnish  10 
percent  of  the  funds  loaned,  with  Federal 
funds  making  up  the  remainder.  Schools 
which  cannot  raise  their  share  may  bor- 
row from  the  Federal  Government.    In 
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awarding  loans,  preference  must  be  given 
first  year  nursing  students,  and  subse- 
quent loans  made  to  permit  them  to  com- 
plete their  studies.  The  maximum 
amount  a  nursing  student  can  borrow  Is 
$1,000  per  academic  year,  with  additional 
amounts  for  students  requiied  to  attend 
school  more  than  9  consecutive  months. 
Loans  are  repayable  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod beginning  1  year  after  graduation. 
Starting  with  the  repayment  period,  the 
loans  bear  Interest  at  3  percent  annually 
or  the  "going  Federal  rate,"  whichever  is 
higher.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the  amount 
of  a  loan  and  Interest  will  be  cancelled,  at 
the  rate  of  10  percent  annually  for  5 
years,  if  the  borrower  after  graduation 
works  full-time  as  a  professional  nurse 
in  a  public  or  nonprofit  institution  or 
agency.  It  is  estimated  that  15,000  stu- 
dents will  receive  such  loans  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    TRAINEESHIPS 

Separate  and  apart  from  the  Nurse 
Training  Act,  public  health  traineeships 
are  available  to  registered  nurses  who  are 
preparing  for  positions  in  public  health 
nursing.  A  nurse  must  either,  first,  be 
able  to  complete  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  a  year  or  less,  or 
second,  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  which 
did  not  include  accredited  preparation  in 
public  health  nursing.  Traineeships 
cover  tuition  and  fees,  transportation  to 
the  institution,  and  a  basic  annual  sti- 
pend of  $2,400  at  the  baccalaureate  level 
in  addition  to  $500  per  year  for  each  de- 
pendent. Applications  should  be  made 
directly  to  collegiate  nursing  schools  or 
schools  of  public  health  which  hold  a 
public  health  traineeship  grant.  A  list 
of  these  schools  and  further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Training  Re- 
sources Branch,  Division  of  Community 
Health  Services,  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

NXTRSING   RESEARCH    GRANTS   AND   AWARDS 

The  Division  of  Nursing  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  administers  three  sepa- 
rate programs  to  foster  nursing  research. 
Inquiries  regarding  them  may  be  made 
directly  to  the  Division  of  Nursing,  Re- 
search Grants  Branch,  Public  Health 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C.  20201. 

Nursing  research  project  grants  sup- 
port studies  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
nursing  practices;  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  nursing  services  to  the  pa- 
tient; nursing  as  an  occupation;  and 
ways  of  communicating  research  find- 
ings. Grants  for  such  research  projects 
are  awarded  schools  of  nursing,  medicine, 
or  public  health,  and  clinics  or  hospitals. 

Special  fellowships  in  nursing  re- 
search prepare  nurses  to  do  Independent 
research,  or  to  collaborate  in  or  guide 
research.  Fellowships  are  for  {ulvanced 
study  at  the  predoctoral  or  postdoctoral 
level  in  the  basic  sciences  and  a  vai^ety 
of  relevant  fields.  Including  biostatistics, 
health  organization,  health  economics 
and  human  development.  The  special 
fellowships  cover  living  and  educational 
costs  with  no  fixed  stipend.  Nurses  with 
a  baccalaureate  degree  are  eligible  to 
apply. 
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Nurse  scientist  graduate  training 
grants  are  awarded  Do  graduate  schools 
of  nursing  to  expand, their  own  doctoral 
programs  in  the  basic  sciences  and  to 
award  stipends  to  i  nurses  studying  for 
doctoral  degrees  in  t  He  biological,  physi- 
cal, or  behavioral  s(  iences.  Purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  i  Krease  the  number 
of  research  scientists  with  a  nursing 
background.  Graduate  schools  must 
apply  directly  to  theTDivision  of  Nursing, 
but  nmses  seeking  ihdividual  stipends, 
covering  educational  and  living  costs, 
should  apply  to  a  s<:hool  which  has  re- 
ceived a  grant. 

NATIONAL  MENTAL  REAL  iJh  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
IN    Nra^BING 

The  National  Ir^titute  of  Mental 
Health— NIMH— a  d  vision  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  conducts  several  pro- 
grams to  further  the  education  and 
training  of  psychiatric-mental  health 
nurses.  Training  grants  are  awarded  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  a  1-year 


period,  but  may  be 
periods.    They  cover 


renewed  for  longer 
both  teaching  costs 


and  stipends  for  traltiees,  plus  an  allow 
ance.  Institutions  should  direct  inquiries 
to  the  Chief  of  Psychiatric  Nursing 
Training,  Manpowb  and  Training 
Branch,  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014.  In  all 
cases,  trainees  are  «lected  by  institu- 
tions receiving  granis.  aiid  applications 
for  traineeships  are  submitted  to  them. 

Undergraduate  tijalning  grants  are 
made  to  improve  the  teaching  of  psy- 
chiatric nursing  and!  behavioral  sciences 
In  collegiate  programjg  leading  to  a  bach- 
elor's degree.  This  program  supports  se- 
lected undergraduate  students  who  are 

fnt'.ArOcf  aH     In     WtanfAl     K^nl^W     m....,.^.,^ S 


interested  In  mental 


Uealth  nursing  and 


plan  to  go  on  to  grad4ate  study  after  re 


ceivlng  their  degree. 


IStipends,  available 


to  both  collegiate  niirsing  students  and 
diploma  school  grad^ates,  provide  sup- 
port amounting  to  $jl«,800  per  year  plus 
tuition  and  fees  for  iii>  to  2  years  needed 
to  complete  work  pr  the  bachelor's 
degree.  I 

Graduate  trahiing  brants  provide  sup- 
port for  specialized  Programs  in  psychi- 
atric-menta;  health  nursing  at  two  de-  . 
gree  levels:  First,  thfei  master's  program 
to  prepare  nurses  for  clinical  or  commu- 
nity mental  health  tork  and,  second, 
the  doctoral  progran,|to  prepare  nurses 
for  teaching,  researc  %  and  consultation 
in  psychiatric  nursijjig  or  a  behavioral 
science  related  to  miental  health.  An- 
nual stipends  amoun^  to  tuition  and  fees 
plus  an  additional  sum  beginning  at 
$2,400  for  the  first  iyear  of  graduate 
study.  Trainees  studying  for  the  doc- 
toral degree  may  receive  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  $500  per  Afependent. 

Pilot  and  special  Projects:  Explora- 
tory pilot  projects  a)^  designed  to  pro- 
duce new  and  importjant  Information  on 
mental  health  tralniihg  practices.  Some 
are  short-term  progritns  conducted  dur- 
ing the  summer  monjths,  and  others  are 
for  periods  lasting  up  to  5  years.  Special 
project  grants  are  ai^arded  to  training 
institutions  or  profesisional  or  voluntary 
organizations  in  the  hiental  health  field 
for  various  training  activities  such  as 
workshops,  conferencas,  institutes,  dem- 
onstrations, or  surveyi.    Grants  support 


teaching  costs  and,  where  applicable, 
stipends  for  trainees. 

Career  teachers:  A  few  grants  are 
made  each  year  to  prepare  nurses  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  who  have  completed  a 
master's  program  for  careers  in  teach- 
ing psychiatric -mental  health  nursing. 
Applications  for  career  teacher  grants 
are  made  by  a  university  for  a  specific 
nominee. 

Senior  stipends,  usually  for  postdoc- 
toral study,  are  intended  for  specialists 
in  one  of  the  mental  health  disciplines 
who  want  to  broaden  their  training,  or 
for  specialists  from  other  fields  who  want 
training  in  mental  health  disciplines. 
Training  periods  may  range  from  a  few 
months  to  a  year.  Applications  are  made 
by  institutions  in  behalf  of  a  specific  can- 
didate, with  the  institution  determining 
the  amount  of  stipend. 

REHABILITATION    NrRSINO    PROGRAMS 

Three  nurse  training  programs  de- 
signed to  increase  the  supply  of  nurses 
qualified  to  provide,  administer,  or  teach 
rehabilitative  nursing  for  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  persons  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration — VRA — a  division 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Inquiries  regarding  them 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Division  of 
Training,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.C.  20201. 

Long-term  teaching  grants  are  award- 
ed to  accredited  schools  of  nursing  to 
prepare  graduate  nurses  as  specialists  in 
rehabilitation  nursing,  or  to  become 
teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  or 
consultants  in  rehabilitation  nursing. 
Grants  may  be  used  to  start  a  new  train- 
ing program,  or  to  expand  the  capacity 
and  strengthen  the  quality  of  an  existing 
program. 

Traineeships  for  graduate  study  pro- 
vide support  for  a  maximum  of  4  aca- 
demic years  to  graduate  students  inter- 
ested in  becoming  clinical  specialists, 
supervisors,  administrators,  teachers, 
consultants,  or  research  workers  in  re- 
habilitation nursing.  Grants  are 
awarded  to  schools,  listed  by  the  VRA 
Division  of  Training,  which  talect  train- 
ees and  administer  stipends.  Stipends 
include  tuition  and  fees  plus  an  amount 
beginning  at  $2,400  for  the  first-year 
graduate  level. 

Short-term  training  grants  for  train- 
ing in  rehabilitation  practices  are  made 
to  nursing  schools  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  groups.  Short-term  qourses 
consisting  of  workshops,  seminai-s,  and 
other  .raining  are  approved  and  applica- 
tions may  be  filed  with  the  VRA.  Nurses 
interested  in  short-term  training  should 
apply  directly  to  an  institution  offering 
a  course  listed  by  the  VRA's  Division  of 
Training. 

NtTRSE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  OP  THE  CHILDREN'S 
BTTBEAU 

The  Children's  Bureau,  a  branch  of 
the  Welfare  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  provides  support  and  stipends 
for  the  education  and  training  of  nurses 
in  fields  of  nursing  which  especially  con- 
cern mothers  and  children.    These  proj- 


ects are  at  the  graduate  level  and  are 
operated  imder  plans  submitted  by  the 
college  and  approved  by  the  Children's 
Bureau.  Trainees  participating  in  the 
project  are  selected  by  the  college. 

The  Bureau  also  provides  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  operation  of  short-term 
workshops,  regional  conferences,  insti- 
tutes and  seminars  to  improve  the  train- 
ing of  nm-ses  in  maternal  and  child 
health  care. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Chief  of  Nursing  Section,  Divi- 
sion of  Health  Services,  Children's  Bu- 
reaus, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS    Uf    NURSING 

Practical  nurse  training  is  federally 
financed  under  both  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  through  State 
vocational  education  boards.  A  variety 
of  institutions  offer  programs  enrolling 
more  than  40,000  persons.  In  vocational 
education  programs,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  absorb  as  much  as  half  of  the 
allowable  costs.  Applications  are  made 
directly  to  the  institution  offering  the 
program  and  a  list  may  be  obtained  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  721  Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95814.  Under  the  manpower 
training  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  pay  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
costs.  Trainees  are  selected  by  State 
employment  services  and  arrangements 
are  made  through  State  directors  of  vo- 
cational and  technical  education. 

Further  inquiries  about  any  vocational 
education  program  in  nursing  may  be 
directed  to  the  Chief  of  Health  Occupa- 
tions, Division  of  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  U.S.  0£Bce  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

ARMED  SERVICES  NURSING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have 
varied  programs  to  imderwrite  the  edu- 
cation of  nurses  who  will  make  a  com- 
mitment for  active  service.  All  three 
branches  conduct  inservice  training 
courses  for  their  nurses  and  send  se- 
lected nurses  back  to  college  for  training 
in  specialized  areas.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  local  re- 
cruiting stations. 

The  Army  offers  four  plans  of  assist- 
ance for  students  to  complete  or  advance 
their  nursing  education.  All  include  a 
monthly  salary,  allowances  for  room 
and  board,  and  other  benefits. 

First.  The  12-month  diploma  plan  of- 
fers aid  during  the  last  year  In  a  diploma 
school  of  nursing. 

Second.  The  24-month  college  plan 
gives  aid  for  the  last  2  years  in  a  col- 
legiate school  of  nurshig. 

Third.  The  24-month  plan  for  nurses 
recently  graduated  from  diploma  schools 
enables  them  to  complete  work  toward  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  nursing. 

Fourth.  The  12-month  plan  provides 
aid  to  R.N.'s  who  could  complete  a  bach- 
elor's or  master's  degi-ee  within  a  year. 

In  each  program,  2  years  of  active-duty 
service  is  required  for  each  year  of  edu- 
cational benefits,  and  3  years  of  service 
for  each  2  years  of  education. 
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The  Army  recently  Initiated  •  pro- 
gram under  which  a^roztanately  135 
nursing  students  each  year  can  receive 
nearly  all  their  educational  expenaes  for 
a  4-]rear  college  course.  For  the  first  2 
years,  students  attend  an  approved  col- 
lege or  imiversity  of  their  choice,  with 
the  Army  defraying  the  costs  within 
spedfled  limits.  For  the  last  2  years  the 
students  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Nursing,  but  receive 
their  clinical  Instruction  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Upon  graduation  they  are  ob- 
ligated to  serve  on  active  duty  for  3 
years. 

The  Navy  underwrites  the  costs  of  ed- 
ucation for  nursing  students  in  the  last 
2  years  of  an  accredited  college  course. 
Students  incur  an  obligation  of  2  years 
on  active  duty  for  1  year  of  educational 
benefits  and  3  years'  service  for  2  years 
of  benefits.  The  Navy  also  sends  a  lim- 
ited number  of  enlisted  men  and  wo- 
men to  collegiate  schools  of  nursing  for 
4  years,  with  all  costs  borne  by  the  Navy. 
They  receive  a  commission  upon  grad- 
uatlcMi  and  must  serve  1  yesu:  on  active 
duty  for  each  year  of  education  received. 

Tlie  Air  Force  has  no  program  for 
nursing  students  but  provides  educa- 
tloDAl  benefits  for  Air  Force  nurses  on 
active  duty.  Each  year  a  selected  num- 
ber of  nurses  are  sent  to  college  to  com- 
plete requirements  for  a  bachelor's  or 
master's  degree  in  nursing  with  full 
fln^^noitti  backing  from  the  Air  Force. 

TKTBUlfS'   ADimnsnUTIOH 

The  Veterans*  Administration  con- 
tributes to  Uie  education  and  training  of 
nunes  by  making  its  facilities  available 
to  aU  types  at  schools  of  nursing.  Addi- 
tionally, regular  employees  of  VA  hos- 
pitals benefit  from  continuous  programs 
of  inservioe  educaticm  for  both  practical 
and  registered  nurses. 

The  Oold  War  Veterans  Benefits  Act, 
Public  Law  89-358.  offers  educational 
•id  to  honorably  discharged  veterans 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  180  days,  any  part  of  which 
occurred  after  January  31,  1955.  In- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  RegionsJ  Of- 
fice at  49  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.   94103. 

nPfSmC   UDCISLATTOK 

Bills  in  various  stages  of  the  legislative 
imKess  would  initiate  new  programs  to 
encourage  people  to  enter  the  nursing 
profession  and  provide  facilities  for  their 
training;  and  Improve  conditions  for 
nurses,  both  male  and  female,  in  the 
armed  services.  All  of  these  bills  have 
my  active  support. 

BOKMABT 

It  is  clear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  the  crisis  develop- 
ing from  our  national  shortage  of  nurses 
and  Is  taking  every  proper  step  to  meet 
■  that  crisis.  Undoubtedly  Congress  will 
do  more  In  the  future. 

But  in  the  final  analysis  the  force 
which  can  do  most  to  attract  new  nurses 
Into  the  service  of  mankind  is  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  iJready  bear  the  title 
'^nr  Pilde  in  their  profession  and 
their  desire  to  share  it  with  others  can 


make  today's  nurses  a  powerful  recruit- 
ing force. 

If  we  in  Government  do  our  part  by 
supporting  fair  salaries  and  working 
conditions,  and  If  we  continue  to  pro- 
vide efficiently  administered  Government 
programs,  the  nurses  of  America  will  re- 
spond to  this  crisis  as  they  have  to  coimt- 
less  others. 

The  preamble  to  the  "Code  for  Profes- 
sional Nurses"  of  the  American  Nurses 
Association  says: 

Inber«nt  In  the  code  is  the  fundamental 
concept  that  tbe  nunc  subaciibes  to  tbe 
democratic  value*  to  which  our  country  la 
committsd. 

Professional  nurses  have  faithfully 
lived  by  that  code.  By  responding  to 
the  needs  of  others  they  have  given  ex- 
pression to  true  democratic  values.  And 
In  this  crisis  the  nurses  of  America  will 
respond  again. 


A    WORLD    PATENT    SYSTEM— AD- 
DRESS BY  GEN.  DAVID  SARNOFP, 
CHAIRMAN    OF   THE    BOARD    OF 
RADIO  CORP.  OP  AMERICA 
Mr.  WATKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imsmlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  YounokrI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
David  Sarnolf ,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  gave  a  most 
interesting  address  at  an  award  dinner 
of  the  10th  Annual  Public  Conference  of 
the  Patent,  Trademark  It  Copyright  Re- 
search Institute  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  16,  1968,  at  which  he  received  the 
histltate's    1965   Charles   F.   Kettering 
Award  In  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
contributions    as    e(Mnmunicator,    elec- 
tronics i^oneer,  industrial  statesman,  and 
puMic  servant. 

General  SamofTs  address  on  the  World 
Patent  System  follows: 

(NoTB.— The  Kettering  Award  Address  was 
given  by  David  Samoff,  Cbalrman  of  the 
Board.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  at  the 
Award  Dinner  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Public 
Conference  of  Tbe  Patent,  Trademark,  and 
Copyright  Research  Institute  on  Thursday 
evening,  June  IS,  IMW.  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.  General  Sarnoff 
received  the  Iiutltute's  1985  Charles  P.  Ket- 
tering Award  tn  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  as  Coeununlcator,  Elec- 
tronics Pioneer,  Industrial  Statesman  and 
Public  Servant,  and  for  meritorious  ■maxt.  in 
Pat«nt,  Trademark,  and  Copyright  Research 
and  education.) 

(The  Introduction  o<  David  SarnoS  by  Lloyd 
H.  ElUott,  president  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  presentaUon  of  the  Oiarles  P.  Ket- 
tering Award) 

It  Is  a  great  blessing  that  the  word  "pio- 
neer" has  not  left  this  Nation's  vocabulary. 
Fortunately,  there  are  stin  seemingly  limit- 
less frontiers  of  knowledge  to  challen^  to- 
day's pioneer,  whether  he  be  a  solitary  Indi- 
vidual or  a  member  of  one  of  today's  corpo- 
rate, governmental  or  aducattonal  teams. 
As  today's  young  pioneers  struggle  with  new 
and  complex  frontiers,  they  can  stUI  t>e  In- 


spired by  the  kind  of  men  and  women  who, 
with  great  heroism,  brought  vta  so  weU  along 
the  road  ot  scientific  and  technological 
achievement.  Such  an  inspiration  was  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Kettering,  that  wonderful  human 
being  whose  name  we  honor  through  this 
annual  award  for  Meritorious  Work  in  Pa- 
tent, Trademark  and  Copyright  Research 
and  Education.  The  George  Washington 
University  was  honored  to  enjoy  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Kettering  as  a  founder  of  our 
Patent,  Trademark  and  Copyright  Research 
Institute  and  as  a  member  of  its  Advisory 
Council. 

Prcxn  the  same  mold  of  giants  cfMnes  to- 
night's distinguished  honocee:  Brigadier 
General  David  Samoff.  We  can  see  him  in 
our  mind's  eye  sitting  alone  at  his  wireless 
station  atop  Wtmamaker's  Store  In  New  York 
that  fateful  night  in  1912  when  he  received 
and  transmitted  to  the  world  news  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic.  We  can  see  him  soon 
thereafter  creating  corporate  Interest  In  what 
he  called  the  "radio  music  box."  The  years 
that  followed  are  a  dramatic  chronicle  of 
communication  advances  that  received  his 
encouragement  and  direction.  Today  we  can 
say  he  has  literally  colored  our  television 
lives.  But,  General  Sarnotf,  you  have  been 
more  than  a  pioneer  of  technological  prog- 
ress: you  have  been  one  of  tbe  outstanding 
citizens  of  this  Nation  during  more  than  one- 
half  century.  No  scroll,  and  no  recitation, 
can  completely  convey  the  salutary  effect 
upon  our  national  progress  made  evident  by 
your  dynamic  corporate  leadership  and  your 
unswerving  devotion  to  the  advancement  of 
mankind. 

In  the  light — yes.  In  the  beam — of  these 
achievements,  as  a  pioneer  of  science  and  as 
a  great  man  among  men,  Tbe  George  Wash- 
ington University  is  honored  to  present  to 
you  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Award. 

KSrrZKING   AWASO    ADDRS8S "a   WOSLO   PATENT 

SYSTEM" 

(By  David  Samoff) 

I  have  come  to  Washington  many  times  on 
patent  matters,  but  this  Is  the  first  time  I 
have  received  a  medal  for  doing  so.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  this  distinguished  award, 
and  I  am  indeed  honored  by  this  association 
of  my  name  with  that  of  Charles  F. 
Kettering. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Charles  Ket- 
tering personally.  I  respected  him  as  a  dis- 
tinguished scientist,  inventor,  industrialist, 
practical  philanthropist  and  humanitarian. 
Above  all,  I  admired  him  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Boss  Kettering  personified  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  our  country  and  Its  people — a 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  Invention  founded 
on  the  conviction  that  anything  of  value  can 
be  Improved  and  that  research  must  seek 
and  find  answers  to  problems  Impeding  the 
flow  of  progress.  He  often  said  that  the 
price  of  progress  was  trouble,  but  he  In- 
sisted that  it  was  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay. 

His  philosophy  as  well  as  his  pioneering 
inventions  have  become  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  One  thought  of  his  sums  up 
the  basic  principle  of  his  own  life,  which  we 
share  as  a  nation.  "My  Interest  is  in  the 
future,"  he  said,  "because  I  am  going  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  there." 

Although  he  always  looked  to  the  future. 
Charles  Kettering  was  aware  that  the  spirit 
of  American  invention  and  enterprise  had 
deep  roots  In  the  past.  The  rights  of  in- 
ventors were  established  in  Article  One  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Congress,  In  1790. 
gave  legal  substance  to  those  rights. 

Since  then,  more  than  three  million  Ameri- 
can patents  have  resulted  from  the  Govern- 
ment's encouragement  to  "science  and  tbe 
useful  arts."  Taken  as  a  group,  ttey  have 
contributed  profoundly  to  America's  tech- 
n<dogleal,  economic,  military,  and  pollUci<l 
laadetshlp,  and  have  reshaped  tbe  course  of 
history. 
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The  patent  procedun  %  which  made  possible 
this  early  flow  of  Inventiveness  were  attimed 
to  the  requirements  Ot  individual  artisans 
and  Inventors  who  worked  Independently  on 
their  own  Inventions.)  With  their  limited 
resources,  they  sought  Jtc  create  for  a  market 
that  extended  no  farthf r  than  the  boundaries 
of  their  region  or  natijaai.  and  the  device  or 
product  they  created  cbuld  nearly  always  be 
clearly  defined  as  theli"  own. 

Today,  the  character  and  scope  of  the  In- 
ventive process  has  jdhanged  profoundly. 
The  application  of  newiideas  to  practical  uses 
has  created  new  induMries  and  stimulated 
the  growth  of  old  onei;  giving  new  impetus 
to  a  growing  economy.  | 

The  search  for  new  Ideas  commands  the 
resources  of  Government,  education  and 
private  enterprise,  uider  the  stimulus  of 
new  concepts,  vast  ana  complex  facilities 
have  been  constructed  land  industries  have 
grown  up  almost  oveiwight.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  products,  Processes,  and  systems 
has  engaged  hundreds]  of  thousands  of  cur 
finest  minds,  and  the  in-uits  of  their  inter- 
locking efforts  are  evid  jjit  wherever  civiliza- 
tion extends.  | 

Against  this  backgoii4nd  of  extraordinary 
technological  growth,  ^  is  ironic  that  the 
very  instnmient  deslg:^ed  to  advance  this 
progress  has  not  kept  p  a(ce  with  the  progress 
it  has  stimulated.  In  ihis  age  of  mass  in- 
vention which  has  prbduced  deep  space 
probes,  supersonic  fllgfcti.  and  satelUte  com- 
munications, the  patent  structure  of  most 
nations  Is  no  longer  cahiable  of  meeting  the 
reqxilrements  imposec  by  technological 
change  and  economic  gi  owth. 

The  United  States,  foi  Example,  is  tlie  world 
leader  In  quantity  and  Variety  of  Invention, 
but  an  average  of  three  Je.-U's  is  still  required 
for  passage  from  patent  Application  to  patent 
issue.  In  some  Instances,  both  here  and 
abroad,  this  time  period  l«  even  longer.   These 


cases    retarded    the 


delays    have    In    some    .„., 

progress  of  an  idea  from  the  mind   to  the 
marketplace. 

When  we  can  transm  I)  an  Idea  around  the 
world  in  less  than  one-  Seventh  of  a  second, 
why  must  years  elapse  l»efore  that  idea  can 
be  validated  within  or  ojutslde  the  country  of 
origin?  Why  must  an  lnven*or  still  make 
separate  application  In  I  every  country  where 
he  wishes  to  protect  hlfcidea?  Why  should 
some  countries  make  ni>  provision  at  all  for 
patent  filings,  or  Imposa  severely  restrictive 
conditions  upon  the  inventor? 

The  answers  lie  In  thj  fragmented  array  of 
national  patent  sjstems,  most  of  them  work- 
ing in  isolation  from  the  others.  This  con- 
dition inhibits  the  sWlft  and  equitable 
worldwide  dlstrlbuUon  bf  patent  benefits — 
through  new  technology,  new  Industry  and 
expanded  markets.  Tn^  consequences  are 
imfortunate  enough  li  the  industrialized 
nations,  but  they  are  evip  more  damaging  to 
the  underdevelr^ped  miiibers  of  the  world 
community.  1 1 

As  technology  become) 
problem  of  sharing  it  i 

more    difficult    to    solvu.     j,    „„„,,..„. 

wealth  Is  largely  concerittated  In  a  group  of 
nations  with  only  one-jthird  of  the  world's 
population.  The  remaijaing  two-thirds  ac- 
counts for  less  than  one^tenth  of  the  world's 
industrial  production,  generates  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  worM's  energy,  and  pro- 
duces little  more  than!  one-third  of  the 
world's  food.  | ' 

In  the  face  of  growing  abundance  induced 
by  technology,  the  supuame  paradox  of  our 
times  is  the  fact  that  tbe  gap  between  the 
have  and  have-not  nations  continues  to 
widen.  The  imbalance  t)bvlously  carries  the 
seeds  of  new  disorders  and  further  violence 
In  an  imeasy  world.  I|i  87  percent  of  the 
nations  classified  by  th*  World  Bank  as  very 
poor— those  with  per  csplto  Income  of  less 
than  »100  a  year— there  has  been  an  average 
of  two  major  outbreaks  at  violence  per  coun- 
try during  the  last  deca  ife. 


I  more  complex,  the 
1th  others  t>ecome8 
Today,    material 


To  help  overcome  this  disturbing  situa- 
tion, I  believe  there  must  be  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  technical  know-how  and 
stronger  encouragement  of  Inventiveness  In 
the  nations  that  have  been  left  behind  in 
the  wake  of  modern  technology.  True,  the 
problem  cannot  be  solved  overnight,  and  it 
certainly  wiU  not  be  solved  without  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
themselves.  But  through  an  appropriate  In- 
ternational patent  structure,  we  can  make 
an  Intellectual  as  well  as  a  capital  Invest- 
ment In  these  countries. 

The  input  of  know-how  and  Ideas  can  be 
as  great  a  stimulant  to  their  progress  as 
money  and  machinery.  As  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said.  "A  man's  mind  stretched  by  a 
new  Idea  can  never  go  back  to  its  original 
dimensions." 

One  of  today's  principal  challenges  is  to 
design  an  international  patent  structiu-e 
that  can  accommodate  the  revolutionary 
changes  In  technology  and  spread  Its  bene- 
fits more  evenly  around  the  world.  Through 
the  tremendous  advances  that  have  been 
made  In  one  aspect  of  this  technology — in 
communications — the  physical  means  are 
available  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  is 
now  technically  feasible  to  establish  a  uni- 
versal patent  system,  utilizing  the  latest 
communications  devices  and  concepts,  to 
bring  swiftness,  order,  and  reasonable  uni- 
formity to  the  entire  patent  structure. 

The  concept  of  a  global  patent  system  has 
been  proposed  both  here  and  abroad,  but  a 
combination  of  political  and  technical  prob- 
lems has  until  now  prevented  its  achieve- 
ment. Today,  however,  the  mounting  pres- 
sure of  economic  necessities  may  overcome 
the  political  obstacles.  And  a  global  patent 
system  could  now  be  accommodated  tech- 
nically in  a  worldwide  communications  serv- 
ice Just  as  readily  as  global  television,  global 
weather  reporting,  and  global  computer 
services. 

Hovering  In  synchronous  orbit  above  the 
equator  is  the  first  stage  of  a  worldwide  sys- 
tem of  high  capacity  communications  satel- 
lites. Soon  a  complete  system  of  such  satel- 
lites and  their  ground  terminals  will  link  all 
points  on  earth  with  thousands  of  channels 
for  simultaneous  voice,  data  and  message 
transmission. 

A  new  generation  of  electronic  data 
processing  systems  is  emerging,  capable  of 
storing  up  to  100  million  bits  of  Information 
and  retrieving  them  in  fractional  milllonths 
of  a  second.  These  systems  are  beginning  to 
provide  central  computing  and  reference 
services  for  subscribers  scattered  over  large 
areas. 

Other  new  electronic  devices  are  being 
Joined  to  computers  to  transmit,  store  and 
retrieve  information  by  sight  or  sotmd.  and 
by  the  display  of  words,  diagrams,  or  plctvu-es. 
It  win  become  commonplace,  for  example,  to 
speak  directly  over  any  distance  to  a  com- 
puter and  to  receive  the  answer  within  sec- 
onds in  either  sound  or  sight,  on  a  display 
screen  or  in  electronically  printed  form. 

These  various  systems  can  be  combined  to 
perform  all  of  the  technical  functions  for  a 
world  patent  center  that  could  receive  and 
process  applications  from  Inventors  every- 
where. This  center  would  be  the  focus  of  the 
world  patent  system,  linked  to  all  countries 
by  high-capacity  satellite  communications 
and  built  around  a  large  data-processing  and 
Information-storage  system. 

Incoming  data  on  Inventions,  appropriately 
coded  In  the  cotmtry  of  origin,  would  be  com- 
pared with  key  data  on  prior  patents  in  the 
same  field,  retrieved  from  the  computer 
memory.  The  novelty  and  patentability  of 
the   idea   could   be   determined   within    an 

Infintely  shorter  time  than  is  now  the  case 

and  it  could  l>e  determined  on  a  worldwide 
rather  than  simply  on  a  national  basis.  In 
addition,  the  means  of  Instant  access  to  all 
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data  coiiid  speed  immensely  the  comparison 
and  adjudication  of  confilcting  claims. 

Since  vast  amoxmts  of  data  accumulate 
over  a  short  time  In  this  area  of  growing 
Invention,  it  has  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  keep  track  of  the  progress  being  made 
and  the  patents  being  issued.  Therefore, 
the  patent  center  also  could  serve  as  an  in- 
ternational reference  soiU'ce  of  Invention  and 
technology.  It  could,  upon  request,  provide 
copies  of  patents  and  distribute  technical 
data  to  Interested  parties. 

In  a  project  of  such  magnitude,  with  its 
many  potentialities  for  service,  we  cannot 
expect  universal  operation  to  begin  over- 
night. Practical  experience  suggests  that 
nations  will  move  slowly  toward  the  con- 
cept of  a  single  world  patent  system.  But 
It  should  be  possible  to  begin  applying  such 
a  concept  on  a  limited  scale  among  a  few 
major  patent  countries,  sophisticated  in  the 
Use  of  technology  and  conscious  of  the  need. 
Later,  as  Its  advantages  became  evident, 
other  nations  could  Join  the  project  and  its 
services  would  correspondingly  expand, 

Assimiing  that  such  an  international 
agreement  can  be  achieved,  it  is  possible 
within  the  next  several  years  to  foresee  an 
Inventor,  patent  attorney  or  other  interested 
party  sitting  In  his  office  and  submitting  a 
patent  application  and  the  accompanying 
designs  through  a  desk  Instrument  linked  by 
satellite  to  the  central  or  regional  com- 
puter of  the  world  patent  office.  Should 
there  be  no  problems,  the  inventor  would  be 
informed  within  a  matter  of  days  that  his 
patent  has  been  approved  and  registered  in 
as  many  countries  as  requested. 

With  this  transformation  in  the  world 
patent  process,  we  could  expect  many  ad- 
vantages to  emerge.  Among  them  would  be : 
A  basic  simplification  of  the  total  process. 
By  providing  quick  and  complete  access  to 
all  of  the  relevant  Information  In  a  patent 
search,  the  resolution  of  confilcting  claims 
could  be  expedited.  The  result  should  be 
less  costly  and  less  time-consuming,  and 
should  produce  a  greater  respect  for  the 
patent  system; 

The  ready  availability  of  know-how  to 
people  in  all  countries,  through  a  swift  and 
orderly  system  protecting  the  Intereste  of 
inventor  and  user  alike; 

A  spur  to  Improved  education  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations,  in  order  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  newly  available  technol- 
ogy; 

A  greater  incentive  to  intellectual  invest- 
ment by  the  governments  and  enterprises 
of  the  industrialized  nations,  leading  to  a 
climate  more  conducive  to  invention  and 
innovation  everywhere: 

And,  finally,  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  created 
by  todays  imbalance  in  technology  between 
the  have  and  have-not  nations. 

Certainly,  there  are  numerous  precedents 
for  international  cooperation  in  the  distri- 
bution of  ideas  and  knowledge.  It  exists, 
for  example,  in  the  orderly  use  of  radio  spec- 
trum for  message  traffic,  and  In  the  written 
communication  of  ideas  through  the  mails 
Moreover,  progress  already  is  being  made  in 
the  merging  of  national  patent  laws  for 
common  \ise  by  groups  of  nations,  and  in 
developing  patent  procedures  for  the  non- 
industrialized  countries. 

These  developments  are  moving  forward 
on  several  continents,  and  through  the 
United  Nations.  And.  of  course,  two  multi- 
national organizations,  the  International 
Patent  Bureau  and  the  International  Patent 
Institute,  have  long  been  active  In  the  field. 
Strong  and  Imaginative  steps  have  already 
been  taken  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  to  cut  in  half  the  time  now  required 
to  handle  patent  applications.  Last  year. 
a  further  major  advance  toward  moderniz- 
ing our  patent  structure  was  made  with  the 
Executive  Order  establishing  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  the  Patent  System.  These 
activities  deserve  the  full  support  of  all  who 
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are  oone«rne<l  wltli  the  protolem— Govern- 
ment aod  the  legal  profeealon,  science  and 
Invention,  trade  and  industry. 

The  great  challenge  of  our  time  Is  to  match 
the  capabUitlea  at  technology  to  the  needs 
of  humanity.  A  world  patent  system,  func- 
tioning as  I  have  suggested  here,  could  pUy 
an  Important  role  In  meeting  that  challenge. 
In  his  mactery  of  the  electron  and  the 
atom,  modem  man  already  has  given  us  a 
glimpse  of  where  technology  can  le«td. 

He  has  Invented  satelUtea  to  carry  him 
through  space  and  circle  the  globe  at  24  times 
the  speed  of  sound. 

He  has  learned  to  walk  In  apace  around 
the  world  in  approximately  00  minutes. 

He  has  guided  a  satellite  by  remote  con- 
trol to  a  selected  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  and  televised  Its  featurea  back  to  earth. 
With  this  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment, and  with  his  continuing  acquisition 
of  new  knowledge.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  man  can  also  find  the  ways  and  means 
to  fulfill  the  elemental  needs  of  life  for  every- 
one on  this  planet?  Surely,  there  could  be 
no  greater  contribution  to  human  welfare 
and  world  peace. 
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REV.  ELMER  J.  BROAD.  SOUTH  SAN 
JPRANCISCO,    CALIP..    SPEAKS    ON 
THE  QUESTION  OF  COMMUNISM 
Mr.  WATKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Youngim]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoBO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  Rev. 
Elmer  J.  Broad,  a  Methodist  minister 
serving  in  South  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
recently  delivered  a  sermon  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  oommimlsm  which  should  be  of 
Interest     to     everyone.     His     sermon 
follows: 

nrrmooTrcnow 
There  U  a  strong  and  wide  spread  move- 
ment among  Methodist  clergy  calling  for: 
CessaUon  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  re- 
duction of  military  activities  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  achieve  a  cease  fire;  and,  a  declara- 
tion neoesBity  to  negotiate  with  the  oppos- 
ing forces. 

This  program  has  peace  as  its  motive,  and 
presumes  that: 

1.  If  America  were  willing  and  would  stop 
opposing  the  Communists,  they  would  stop 
trying  to  conquer  the  world. 

a.  It  presumes  that  only  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ers are  Ck>mmunlsts,  that  the  rank  and  fUe 
•re  not. 

S.  It  perpetuates  an  ancient  and  pagan 
beUef  that  any  kind  of  life,  however  bad.  to 
better  than  death. 

It  to  my  beUef  that  the  events  of  history 
•mpbatlcaUy  deny  that  these  assumptions 
•re  true. 

I 

In  the  first  place,  is  any  kind  of  life  better 
than  death? 

This  no  doubt  U  true  among  groups  of  peo- 
ple who  have  no  concept  of  the  Importance 
of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  Itan.  For  such 
people,  the  material  world  to  all  there  to  to 
existence.  When  the  TV  breaks  down,  that's 
the  end  of  the  worth  while  life.  When  the 
body  dies,  that  Is  the  end  of  existence.  How- 
ever, In  colonial  America,  large  nimibers  of 
people  thought  they  had  to  have  a  chance 
to  chart  their  own  course,  free  of  the  pater- 
nalism and  despotism  of  a  far  away  king. 
Their  saertflee  in  blood  and  treasure  to  our 
heritage  today. 


America  of  a  later  generation  went  a  step 
farther.  In  the  dvU  war,  free  men  said  that 
au  men  should  be  free,  and  they  staked 
their  life  on  the  truth  of  their  beUef. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  told  the  world 
that  America  would  stand  between  the  new 
nations  of  the  Americas  and  the  Imperial 
naUons  of  Burope — which  could  only  mean 
risking  our  life  for  the  sake  of  the  freedom 
of  others. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  Indeed  to  as- 
sume that  only  America  has  a  high  regard  for 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  man,  and  it  wo\Ud  not 
be  true  to  the  facts  of  history. 

Take  a  look  at  what  Is  happening  In  Europe 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  thousands  ol 
Bast  Germans  have  found  life  in  East  Ger- 
many so  intolerable  that  they  have  aban- 
doned all  property  and  gambled  their  life 
on  a  chance  to  escape,  and  many  have  died 
in  the  attempt. 

Every  communist  nation  has  been  turned 
into  a  glganUc  prison  camp — they  arent  try- 
ing to  keep  out  a  big  rush  of  other  peoples 
who  want  to  enjoy  the  workers'  paradise — 
they  are  trying  to  keep  Inside,  Uke  so  many 
millions  of  criminals,   thousands  of  people 
who  find  the  workers'  paradise  insufferable. 
When   workmen    are   sent   to    repair   the 
barricades,    guards    are   sent   along,   not   to 
protect  them,  but  to  prevent  them  from  try- 
ing to  escape.    Other  guards,  in  a  different 
command,  are  also  sent  along— not  to  back 
up  and  relieve  the  first  guards,  but  to  keep 
t/ietn    from    trying   to    escape — the    prison 
guards  want  out  as  much  as  do  the  prisoners. 
^^**   •look   at   Chlna^Last    year,    1000 
Chinese   every  month   managed   to   escape 
"wn   Red   China.    They   escaped   to  Hong 
Kong,  where  there  was  no  food  for  them,  no 
work  for  them,  no  housing  for  them.    And 
yet.  It  was  better,  so  much  better  than  stay- 
ing in  their  home  land.     And  we  have  thto 
ridiculous  situation  developing— Hong  Kong 
has   entered  Into   an  agreement  with  Red 
China  to  lease  the  "New  Territories"  (actual 
Red  China  Property)  that  farmers  who  have 
escaped  from  China  may  have  land  to  faimlM 
Everywhere    the    flood    continues,    from 
North  Korea  to  South  Korea,  from  Cuba  to 
the    United    States,    from    Tibet    to    Nepal. 
These  last  people  have  fled  from  the  liberat- 
ing Chinese  In  such  large  numbers  that  they 
have  built  a  completely  new  and  previously 
nonexistent    dty    In    the    land    of    Wepal. 
Everywhere   there  to  •  flood   «rf  humanity 
leaving  everything  behind  and  risking  life 
itself  In  an  effort  to  remain  free  men. 

When  Vietnam  was  partitioned  In  19M, 
860,000  North  Vletnuneee,  about  7%  of  the 
population,  fled  to  the  South.  In  South  Viet- 
nam  700,000  peasants,  about  6%  of  the  pop- 
ulation, have  itod  from  the  Uberating  Viet 
Cong;  they  have  ttod  Into  the  coastal  cities 
behind  the  fortlflcations  of  the  government 
and  Americana.  Week  by  week  we  receive 
news  of  more  villages  in  South  Vietnam 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  target  of  Viet  Cong  has  never  been  the 
government  troops;  it  has  always  been  the 
▼Ulages:  Before  the  AmericaiM  took  to  the 
field,  the  Viet  Cong  hid  In  concrete  bunkers 
during  the  day,  safe  from  the  government 
troops  who  couldnt  find  them;  at  night  they 
came  out  to  murder,  steal  and  Impress. 
Since  Americans  have  destroyed  their  blink- 
ers, they  have  been  forced  to  fight  soldiers 
The  past  acts  of  the  Viet  Cong  are  an  in- 
dictment of  them  that  we  cannot  ignore 
if  we  are  to  consider  the  problem  at  all. 
n 
Is  It  true  that  only  a  few  of  the  top  leaders 
are  communist,  that  the  bulk  of  the  troops 
and  the  people  aie  not?  We  didn't  believe 
that  about  the  Nazi  I  We  realized  that  Hit- 
ler and  hu  high  command  MUST  have  been 
Insane,  but  we  never,  in  our  wildest  Imagin- 
ings, believed  that  they  could  have  done 
all  the  things  we  know  they  did.  We  knew 
that,  somehow,  they  managed  to  hypnotiaa 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  CSermans 
into  doing  the  terrible  things  of  which  the 
Nasi  Party  was  guilty.  We  knew  it,  and  It 
was  only  reasonable  to  believe  it  because 
millions  of  atrocities  required  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  low  rank  individuals,  lieu- 
tenants, sergeants,  corporals  and  privates, 
to  carry  them  out. 

If  we  don't  believe  the  Nasd  leaders  could  be 
everywhere  at  the  same  time,  why  are  we 
wllUng  to  beUeve  the  Communist  leaders  are 
super  men?  Or  Is  it  that  we  don't  believe 
that  the  Communists  are  committing  atroc- 
ities. If  we  are  to  believe  that  they  are  not, 
we  are  obUged  to  dlsbeUeve  everyone  who  has 
been  In  contact  with  them,  except  the  Com- 
munists themselves  I 

About  three  years  ago,  a  group  of  American 
clergymen  came  out  of  South  Vietnam  re- 
porting that  they  had  verified  the  murder  by 
the  Viet  Cong,  of  4000  village  mayors,  police 
chiefs  and  other  village  chiefs  whose  crime 
was  that  they  had  refused  to  try  to  convince 
folks  to  help  the  Viet  Cong.  During  1965, 
these  murders  continued  at  the  rate  of  120 
per  month — every  day  that  you  Uve  here 
safely  behind  American  soldiers,  four  vlUage 
chiefs  are  murdered  for  the  sake  of  free 
choice.  The  government  of  South  Vietnam 
estimates  that  the  total  to  date  to  10.000 
Now,  these  were  only  the  chiefs;  It  says  noth- 
ing about  the  villagers  themselves  1 

Every  month  or  so.  Christian  missionaries 
call  for  aid.  A  typical  situation  is  a  village 
of  Christians  who  had  moved  to  the  moun- 
tains to  avoid  the  war.  They  have  been 
hunted  down  and  rooted  out  and  pursued 
Some  have  escaped  to  the  south  to  areas 
controlled  by  the  anOcommimlsts.  But  they 
are  forced,  by  the  population  pressure,  to 
move  to  a  Jungle  area.  As  a  result,  they 
can't  farm.  The  missionaries  need  bulldoz- 
ers  to  help  them  clear  a  farm  area.  How 
many  are  killed,  how  many  die  from  the 
hardships?  We  don't  know.  Thto  sort  of 
thing  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Saigon 
government  won't  talk  with  the  Viet  Cong 
Of  course,  aU  thto  to  hearsay,  and  I  don't 
have  to  beUeve  it  If  I  want  to  beUeve  only 
what  the  Communists  have  to  say.  But  I 
muat  beUeve  what  I  saw  and  what  /  learned 
from  the  people  of  Korea. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  as 
I  know  it,  I  was  In  a  school  of  Intelligence 
officers  in  January  1950,  learning  what  the 
Communists  had  lined  up  against  South 
Korea:  tanks,  cannon,  Jet  aircraft,  and  all 
the  rest  of  a  modem  army's  equipment.  We 
went  on  the  assumption,  which  proved  to  be 
correct,  that  the  South  Koreans  woxild  have 
to  oppose  them  with  hand  guns  emd  shoulder 
weapons.  From  this  assumption,  we  cal- 
culated the  Communtot  Jump-off  date,  and 
missed  by  only  a  couple  of  days.  This  wasn't 
really  so  wonderful — nature  gave  us  the  clue: 
the  monsoons  hit  that  part  of  the  world  like 
swallows  returning  to  Caplstrano:  They 
would  want  time  to  sweep  the  country  before 
the  monsoons,  but  they  would  want  the 
storms  to  hit  before  counterattacks  could  be 
totmched.  Well,  a  miracle  of  Ood  occiured : 
the  monsoons  were  late  so  we  were  able  to 
establish  the  Pusan  perimeter  as  a  beach 
head  from  which  to  launch  the  counter- 
attacks after  the  storms  ended. 

Because  the  South  Koreans  had  nothing 
with  which  to  oppose  the  Commiuilsts,  there 
wasnt  much  evidence  of  warfare  in  the  areas 
I  vtolted  on  that  first  trip  north.  But  a 
strange  sight  greeted  me  In  every  small 
vlltoge  r  saw:  One  building  In  the  center  of 
town  was  destroyed.  It  turned  out  that  the 
Communists  had  taken  time  out  to  capture 
the  Christian  Church  Roll,  hunt  down  and 
murder  the  young  men,  destroy  the  church. 
After  we  had  estahUshed  some  order  in  South 
Korea,  women,  children  and  old  men  began 
drifting  back  from  the  mountains,  to  rebuild 
their  church.  Very  few  young  men  were  to 
be  seen  among  the  workers  rabuOdlng  the 
churches. 


■nito  to  pretty  much  the  same  pattern  as 
that  established  by  the  Soviets  in  Europe,  so 
look  out.  They  are  pledged  to  wipe  out  the 
middle  class,  to  destroy  America  and  to 
desolate  the  Christian  church.  1,  J,  8  strikes 
and  thto  congregation  1^  out  If  the  Commu- 
nists should  succeed  Itt  |lt)eratlng  America  t 


iiy  different  from  the 

,   the   very   small 

on   the   road   to 

Se  days,  the  Mongals 


Is  It  true  that  the  Coitununists  would  give 
up  their  drive  for  wdrld  domination  if 
America  and  the  other  nations  ot  the  world 
should  stop  opposing  them?  There's  only 
one  way  of  making  an!  InteUlgent  guess  at 
that  answer — take  a  look  at  history  to  see 
what  has  gone  on  In  the  past  and  project 
that  to  the  future.  That's  not  necessarily 
the  way  it  would  go,  buli  the  chances  of  being 
correct  are  a  lot  bette^  than  If  we  say  the 
future  will  be  complc 
pastl  1 

In   the   twelfth  oen 
duchy  of  Moscow  sta 

world  conquest.    In  thw^ .,-. ^-  - 

were  in  control  of  that  i>lirt  of  the  world;  the 
dukes   of    Moscow    weft    able    to   use    the 
Mongal  overlords  to  destroy  some  of  Moscow's 
neighbors,  and  then  thtey  added  those  terri- 
tories to  the  duchy,    filter  200  or  300  years, 
Moscow  was  strong  enough  to  drive  out  the 
Mongato  and  continue  fitoe  drive  on  Ite  own. 
The  drive  continued  until  Moscow  became 
Russia,  Russia  became  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  then  a  revolution  changed  the  Russian 
Empire  into  the  Soviet  Empire.    All  of  thto 
was  done  by  force  of  sjans.  never  by  invita- 
tion to  Join  the  Empire.    In  the  west,  they 
took  the  Baltic  states  and  stopped  at  the 
Baltic  Sea.     A  little  t<>  the  north  they  ran 
into  the  Finns  who  shopped  them  cold.    A 
little  to  the  south  the  j  were  stopped  by  the 
French,  British  and  AUwricans.    In  the  east, 
they  were  stopped  byl  the  Japanese  in  the 
19th  century.    And  in  the  south  they  were 
stopped  by  the  Turkki  and  the  British  in 
the  19th  century. 

The  htotory  of  the  Rtissian  Empire  has  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Expansion  has  stopped  once  in  a  while  as  one 
state  or  another  became  strong  enough  to 
stop  them  or  to  roU  them  back,  but  re- 
lentlessly they  pxish  0»  until  now  they  are 
surrounded  by  Imperlhllstlc  nations  looking 
for  their  down  fall  (thtit  Is  to  say.  6^uTO^mded 
by  nations  which  so  Ifar  have  been  able  to 
resist  them).  But  thi«  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  finished  trylqg. 

In  World  War  n  |We  saved  the  Soviet 
Union  from  the  GeSmans  and  then  they 
looted  East  Germany!  After  that  they  be- 
gan the  attempt  to  wke  over  BerUn.  Thto 
didn't  reach  the  pomt  of  war,  but  why? 
Because  the  West  Idldn't  oppose  them? 
Hardly!  Every  tlm4  they  increased  the 
threat  of  force,  BritaW.  France  and  the  UJ3. 
Increased  their  opposition.  Thto  to  about 
the  time  the  Soviets  began  using  the  people 
of  the  nations  they  wanted  to  conquer — 
popular  uprUlngs  they  were  called  from 
then  on.  Success  of  their  armies,  or  defeat 
of  their  armies,  thes0  are  the  things  which 
have  stopped  the  Muscovite  advances  in  the 
past  800  years.  Wl^'s  in  the  future  for 
us?  ' 

The  Soviets  have(  brought  out  Lenin's 
body  and  put  it  on  public  display  again. 
Why?  The  obvious  explanation  to  that  they 
arc  going  to  start  emphasizing  hto  teach- 
ings again.  One  of  i  hto  most  important  is 
contained  in  thto  qiiDte:  "The  Communist 
and  the  non-commuUst  worlds  cannot  extot 
side  by  side,  one  or  the  other  must  die. 
In  the  ensuing  conflict,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter if  three-fourths  of  the  world  to  de- 
stroyed, so  long  as  the  remaining  foiirth  to 
Communist?"  It  to  very  foolish  Indeed  for 
us  to  think  that  they  are  lying  about  thto 
whan  everything  they  have  done  for  the 
last  800  years  Indtoates  that  they  really 
do  mean  what  they  are  telling  us. 


Are  the  Chineee  Communists  a  different 
breed?  What  stopped  them  In  Kcrea? 
Nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  their 
army  in  being,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
hopes  for  an  army  during  the  following 
ten  years — the  inexhaustible  manpower  of 
China  had  been  destroyed.  What  happened 
in  Tibet?  What  stopped  them  there?  Noth- 
ing but  the  destruction  of  the  Tibetan 
ability  to  resist!  What  stopped  them  In 
Indto?  The  high  mountains:  Their  soldiers 
get  sick  and  die  up  there  in  the  Tibetan 
mountains  as  they  try  to  cross  over  into 
India.  What  stopped  them  in  Indonesia? 
The  army  Jumped  before  the  Communtots 
were  ready.  What  stopped  them  in  Brazil? 
Cbristton  women  nipped  it  in  the  bud — 
stopped  it  before  it  could  get  started. 

With  all  thto  history  behind  us,  why  do 
we  think  the  future  wlU  be  different?  The 
Chinese  have  not  said  that  It  will  be.  In 
fact,  they've  announced  their  time  table! 
Vietnam  to  the  first  link  in  the  ancient  in- 
vasion route  to  Indto:  it's  easier  to  go 
around  the  mountains  than  to  go  over  them. 
The  Indians  take  thto  seriously,  they  are 
buUdlng  their  army  for  the  specific  and  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  opposing  the  Chinese. 
Thto  to  in  sharp  contrast  to  their  former 
attitude  toward  the  VS.  For  years  they 
have  been  castigating  the  UJ3.  for  opposing 
the  Chinese.  The  Australians  take  it  sert- 
oxisly;  they  have  a  large  force  in  Vietnam. 
The  Koreans  are  taking  them  seriously.  With 
all  these  neighbors  taking  the  Chinese  seri- 
ously, why  shouldn't  we? 


then  be  available  for  use  against  the  bodies 
of  antlcommunlst  men.  as  weU  as  women  and 
children.  .    .. 

In  recent  htotory,  both  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  declared  their  intention  to 
destroy  America  and  to  control  tiie  world.  A 
reduction  of  American  armed  forces  In  the 
South  could  not  lead  to  a  general  reduction 
of  military  activity  In  South  Vietnam,  but 
only  to  a  reduction  in  antlccanmunlst  activ- 
ity In  htotory,  neither  China  nor  Russia 
have  ever  stopped  a  military  adventure  short 
of  their  own  victory  or  defeat.  II  there  were 
one  exception,  we  might  have  hope,  but  we 
have  no  hope.  For  thto  reason,  a  reduction 
In  antlcommunlst  activity  can  lead  only  to 
a  Communtot  victory.  If  they  achieve  that 
victory,  from  the  evidence  of  htotory,  we  can 
expect  to  see  the  murder  of  everyone  who 
has  opposed  them,  and  of  every  Christton 
they  can  toy  their  bands  on. 

Calling  on  our  government  to  negottote 
Ignores  two  facts  weU  known  to  everybody. 
It  Ignores  our  government's  continuous  pleas 
for  unconditional  talks.  And  It  Ignores  the 
fact  that  If  the  Invaders  from  the  North  were 
to  withdraw,  there  would  be  no  more  war — 
the  Viet  Cong  have  been  deserting  In  large 
numbers,  and  the  numbers  will  Increase  once 

the  North  Vietnamese  aren't  there  to  keep 
them  In  line. — E.  Jack  Bboad. 


One  last  point  needs  to  be  considered  to- 
day: Is  thto  an  invasion,  or  to  it  a  civil  war? 
In  December  1961,  before  the  rapid  buUd  up 
of   American   forces,   the   government   pub- 
Itohed  an  estimate  which  put  the  North  Viet- 
nam regular  forces  In  South  Vietnam  at  50% 
of  the  total  anti-govemment  forces.    Almost 
Immedtotely,  Hanoi  stated  the  correct  figure 
was  75%.    There  to  no  doubt  that  the  figure 
is  considerably  higher  now.    Defection  from 
both  the  Viet  Cong   and   the   North   Viet- 
namese regular   units  to   on   the   Increase. 
This  to  so  for  several  reasons;  one  of  them  to 
that,  as  the  VS.  and  the  goverimient  show 
an  increasing  willingness  and  ability  to  de- 
feat the  Communtots,  larger  numbers  of  the 
Impressed  (South  Vietnamese  drafted  by  the 
Communists),  and  larger  numbers  of  the 
Northern  regulars,  dare  to  go  over  to  the 
antl-Communtots. 

Some  recently  published  flgwes  from  the 
opponents  of  our  poUcy  in  Vietnam  Indicate 
that  the  goverment  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
are  less  than  300,000.  Other  sources  claim 
that  the  South  Vietnam  forces  are  700,000, 
with  about  95%  of  them  being  volunteers. 

Further  more,  during  the  recent  civil  un- 
rest, while  the  various  factions  expressed 
both  dlssattofactlon  with  each  other  and  an 
inability  to  agree,  as  well  as  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government,  all  of  the  leaders 
seemed  in  agreement  on  two  points:  (1)  The 
Americans  must  not  go  home,  apd  (2)  The 
Communtots  must  not  be  allowed  to  take 
control  of  South  Vietnam. 

IN   CONCLUSION 

We  are  being  asked  by  many  people,  in- 
cluding a  few  Methodist  clergymen,  to  (1) 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam,  (2)  Reduce 
our  activities  In  South  Vtotnam.  (3)  Offer  to 
talk  peace. 

Considering  the  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  htotory,  during  the  last  800  years,  and 
the  contemporary  activities  of  both  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  these  actions 
on  our  part  lead  to  peaceful  selfdetermlna- 
tion  in  South  Vietnam?    I  believe  not! 

Stopping  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
would  lead  to  greater  quantities  of  munitions 
and  larger  numbers  of  Intact  military  units 
reaching  South  Vietnam,  all  of  which  coiUd 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS  TO 
FURTHER  THEIR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WATKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous    consent    that    the    gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKEH.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  biU  today  to  permit  teachers 
to  continue  deducting  from  income  taxes 
those  expenses  incurred  in  course  work 
or  certain  educational  travel  to  improve 
their  competency  in  their  profession. 

The  passage  of  my  bill,  or  similar  leg- 
islation, would  have  the  effect  of  rein- 
stating an  Internal  Revenue  Service  pol- 
icy that  from  1958  to  July  7  of  this  year 
permitted  teachers  to  make  such  deduc- 
tions. Proposed  IRS  regulations  that 
will  go  into  effect  next  January  would 
no  longer  permit  this  deduction.  To  me 
this  announcement  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  which  makes  th?-?  bill  nec- 
essary is  beyond  comprehension. 

Teachers  who  largely  spend  their  own 
money  for  trahiing  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  way  possible  to  increase  con- 
stantly their  knowledge  which  in  turn 
is  imparted  to  our  youth.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  they  be  given  every  incentive  to 
gain  knowledge  of  new  techniques  and 
rapidly  increasing  and  developing  subject 
matters. 

Business  deductions  are  permitted  gen- 
erously for  most  expenses  and  I  know  of 
no  more  important  business  than  that 
of  training  and  develoi^g  the  thinking 
of  America's  youth.  Good  teachers  are 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  important  needs 
in  order  to  attain  educational  excellence. 
The  Congress  must  do  what  it  can  to 
encourage  those  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  prompt  ac- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  on  this  legis- 
lation. 
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AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERA- 
TION RESOLVES  AGAINST  CON- 
TINUATION OF  LONG-TERM  COT- 
TON TEXTILE  ARRANGEMENT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inter- 
national trade  in  cott<»i  textiles  is  of 
great  Importance  to  developing  coxm- 
trles  which  count  on  being  able  to  export 
It  in  order  to  earn  hard  currencies  to 
pay  for  their  imports. 

Some  of  the  largest  foreign  producers 
of  textiles  use  U.S.  cotton.  They  buy  raw 
cotton  in  the  United  States  in  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  sell  at  least  some  of 
It  back  to  us,  In  manufactured  form. 
And  with  the  money  they  make  from 
these  dollar  sales,  they  are  able  to  tuy 
more  U.S.  products. 

For  these  reasons  the  unusual  program 
of  quotas  on  imports  of  developing  na- 
tions cotton  textiles  restricts  trade.  At 
the  same  time  it  damages  markets  for 
\3S.  cotton,  and  It  damages  U.S.  rela- 
tionships with  emerging  nations. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion has  taken  the  imeconomic  effects 
of  the  long-term  arrangement — LTA — 
regarding  trade  in  cotton  textiles  into 
consideration.  In  a  declaration  of  policy 
expressed  in  a  September  14  letter  to  the 
President's  Special  Representative  ;for 
Trade  Negotiations,  Governor  Herter, 
Farm  Bureau  President  Shimian  staled 
the  bxireau's  formal  opposition  to  the 
LTA,  asking  that  it  be  terminated. 

In  the  same  resolution,  the  bureau 
expressed  its  opposition  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  agriculture  negotlons  now  In 
progress  imtil  the  EEC  agrees  to  present 
meaningful  offers.  Until  that  time,  the 
bureau  said,  industrial  and  agricultural 
offers  should  be  withdrawn.  In  light  of 
the  seeming  inability  of  EEC  to  make 
satisfactory  agriculture  offers,  this  posi- 
tion would  seem  at  present  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  and  with 
stated  U.S.  policy. 

With  unanimous  consent  the  Septem- 
ber 14  letter  of  Charles  B.  Shuman  and 
the  bureau  policy  statement  above  re- 
ferred to  follow : 

Amsmcan  Farm  Bttbeau  Federation. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14, 1966. 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Hester, 
Special   Representative   for   Trade   Negotia- 
tions, Executive  Offlce  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Governor  Herter  :  The  Farm  Bureau 
bas    given    extensive    consideration    to    the 
present   sltuatlon^wlth  respect   to   current 
trade  negotiations — especially  as  they  relate 
to  the  European  Economic  Community.     The 
enclosed  policy  statement  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of   Directors  of  the   American   Farm 
Bureau  Federation  on  September  13,  1966. 

We  believe  that  It  la  Imperative  for  the 
United  States  to  take  prompt  and  decisive 
action  if  we  are  to  protect  the  best  interests 


of   American    agriculture   and   the    United 
States  as  a  whole. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ckarles  b.  Shttican,  President. 

Position  on  Cwaxm  Trade  Negotiations 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  bas 
supported  trade  negotiations  designed  to  re- 
duce trade  restrictions  and  expand  world 
trade. 

For  the  current  trade  negotiations  to  be 
effective,  the  members  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  must  understand  that 
they  cannot  obtain  Industrial  concessions 
from  the  United  States  unless  they  are  pre- 
pared to  make  agricultural  concessions  to  the 
United  States.  This  has  been  the  stated  po- 
sition of  the  U.S.  Government  and  Is  required 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Unofficial  reports  indicate  that  the  agri- 
cultural offers  made  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  are.  In  fact,  trade  re- 
strictive and  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  mean- 
ingful negotiations.  Acceptance  of  this  offer 
would — 

Reduce  substantially  the  U.S.  export  po- 
tential to  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. 

Limit  significantly  the  ability  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture to  increase  further  its  contribution 
to  U.  S.  export  earnings  and  to  a  solution  of 
the  U.  S.  balance  of  payments  problem. 

Provide  international  approval  to  the  trade 
restrictive  policies  and  procediues  of  the 
European  Economic  Community. 

Encourage  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  which  would 
l>e  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  world 
agricultural  trade  and  U.  S.  farmers. 

Farm  Bureau  recommends: 

1.  Withdrawal  of  U.  S.  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural trade  negotiation  offers  which 
should  not  be  resubmitted  until  the  E.E.C. 
agrees  to  present  meaningful  offers. 

2.  Initiation  of  trade  negotiations  with 
other  trading  partners  toward  the  reduction 
of  trade  restrictions,  excluding  E.E.C.  coun- 
tries from  the  benefits  thereof. 

3.  Immediate  announcement  that  the  U.  S. 
wUl  not  agree  to  further  extensions  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 

4.  Termination  of  the  International  long- 
term  textile  agreement  and  all  bilateral 
agreements  Initiated  thereunder. 


EUROPEAN  INDUSTRY  VIEWS 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY'S  AGRI- 
CULTURAL   POLICY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  on 
page  4  of  the  Agriculture  Department's 
publication  Foreign  Agriculture  for 
September  12,  1966.  It  summarizes  an 
article  by  the  counselor  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Belgian  Industries,  who  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  European  industry  in  say- 
ing that  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity common  agricultural  policy 
should  not  stimulate  overproduction: 

Agriculture  overproduction  and  insuffi- 
cient Industry  diversification  are  conong  the 
economic  vices  of  developing  countries; 
Europe  can  do  better. 


The  Belgian  industrialist  suggested 
that  instead  of  reorienting  European 
farmers  from  one  branch  of  agriculture 
to  another,  the  community  should  con- 
sider whether  to  orient  them  immedi- 
ately toward  Industry  and  services. 

With  unanimous  consent  the  article 
follows: 

A    Belgian    Industrialist's    View    of    the 
EEC's  Common  Farm  Policy 

A  prominent  Belgian  Industrialist  has 
raised  some  pointed  questions  about  the  pro- 
tectionist trend  of  the  European  Economic 
Community's  Common  Agricultural   Policy. 

Writing  In  the  Svunmer  1966  Issue  of 
Revue  frangaise  de  Vagriculture  (published 
by  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture), 
Xavler  de  Crombrugghe.  counselor  of  the 
Federation  of  Belgian  Indiwtrles.  said,  "In- 
dustry considers  agriculture  to  be  a  partner 
in  economic  life,  eligible  for  both  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  disciplines  of  European 
Integration."  Thus,  he  remarks,  the  Idea  of 
the  CAP  has  the  support  of  European  in- 
dustry; but  the  machinery  by  which  that 
policy  would  be  carried  out  has  aroiised  some 
apprehension  among  Europe's  Industrial 
circles. 

The  questions  the  author  feels  are  of  most 
concern  to  Europe's  industry  as  it  contem- 
plates the  emerging  CAP  are  these:  "How 
can  we  avoid  agricultural  overproduction, 
poor  distribution  of  the  working  population, 
rising  Inflation,  and  a  cost  "squeeze"  for  the 
processing  industries;  and — most  crucial  of 
all — how  can  we  contribute  to  the  normali- 
zation of  world  trade?  " 

SDRPLtrS  PRODOCTION,  SURPLUS  rARMEXS? 

M.  de  Crombrugghe.  taking  the  common 
EEC  grain  price  for  his  example,  pointed  out 
that  eventually  most  of  the  Community's 
production  will  come  from  regions  where  the 
guaranteed  Community-wide  prices  are 
higher  than  the  previous  national  prices  and 
where  farmers  wli:  natxirally  tend  to  Increase 
their  output.  If  the  common  price — and  the 
price-fixing  authority — cannot  respond  flex- 
ibly to  the  demand  situation,  the  result  will 
be  excessive  grcUn  production. 

Among  the  possible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  grain  surpluses,  M.  de  Crombrugghe 
mentioned  that  of  encouraging  farmers  to 
shift  more  toward  beef  production.  But,  he 
added,  "We  might  ask  ourselves  whether.  In- 
stead of  reorienting  farmers  from  one  branch 
of  agrlctUture  toward  another  that  perhaps 
might  In  the  long  run  develop  overproduc- 
tion too.  It  might  not  be  better  to  orient 
them  Immediately  toward  an  Industrial  oc- 
cupation or  toward  other  'services' — public  or 
private. 

"Agricultural  overproduction  and  Insuffi- 
cient Industrial  diversification  are  among  the 
economic  vices  of  developing  countries; 
Europe  can  do  better." 

problems  for  PURCHASERS  OF  EEC  FARM 
PRODUCTS 

"Everyone  realizes  the  Inevitably  Inflation- 
ary effect  of  a  rise  In  agricultural  prices,"  the 
author  commented,  "with  its  impact  on  the 
competitiveness  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
as  far  as  third  countries  are  concerned."  He 
stressed  the  especially  difficult  position  of  the 
processing  industries,  customers  for  half  the 
Community's  agrlcultviral  output  in  terms  of 
value.  They  are  squeezed  tight  between  the 
higher  cost  of  their  raw  materials  and  the 
difficulty  of  passing  those  costs  on  to  pur- 
chasers of  their  products  because  their  prices 
are  kept  down  by  government  cost-of-living 
controls  and  the  need  of  competing  with 
third-country  Industries. 

"The  food  processing  Industry  in  all  its 
stages,"  he  remarked,  "Is  so  Important  In  in- 
erwuBlng  the  value  and  facilitating  the  export 
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of  farm  products  that  114  expansion  or  con- 
traction has  an  Immedjiate  impact  on  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer."  j  If  prices  are  to  be 
guaranteed  for  agricultural  raw  materials,  he 
felt  measures  should  bei  taken  to  neutralize 
their  effect  on  the  proceddng  Industry. 

PROBLEMS  or  RELATIOtIS  WITH  THIRD 
COUNTRUS 

According  to  the  authnr,  European  Indus- 
try Joins  the  Communliy's  traditional  sup- 
pliers— the  United  StatM  In  particular — In 
deploring  some  of  the  ^xcesses  of  the  EEC 
variable  levy  system.  I«acessary  as  Industry 
feels  the  system  Itself  tp'  be,  its  inflexibility 
can  endanger  the  EEC'^  cost  of  living  "as 
well  as  (or  as  badly  as)  "ills  negotiating  posi- 
tion In  the  Kennedy  JEtound.  Retaliation 
can  penalize  EEC  Industrial  products:  and  If 
the  farm  commodities  of  third  countries  are 
rejected  by  the  Community,  they  will  com- 
pete with  those  of  the  I  Community  in  the 
markets  of  other  countrt^. 


MEDICARE: 


S  PEOPLE? 


Mr.  WATKINS.  l4<.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  iKupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  a^  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  {gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  j 

There  was  no  objeciton. 

Mr.  KUPPERMAljr.  Mr.  Speaker, 
medicare — the  Medicane  Act,  Public  Law 
89-97 — was  supposed  to  help  people. 

In  my  statement  found  at  pages  11140- 
11141  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  23,  1966,  on  my  i  bill  HJl.  15213,  I 
pointed  out  the  serious  deficiency  created 
by  this  law  with  respect  to  medical  tax 
deductions  for  people  over  65. 

Other  problems  ha  vie  also  been  raised. 
One  has  to  do  with  tftie  reimbursement 
formula  with  respect  to  nursing  homes. 

An  analysis  of  this  problem  is  set 
forth  by  Irwin  R.  Kai'tssik,  Esq.,  of  the 
New  York  bar  in  thfe  September  1966 
issue  of  Nursing  Home  News  published 
by  the  New  York  St^te  Nursing  Home 
Association,  Inc. 

The  analysis  follows: 

StTPPLEMENTARY  PATMEWES  :  A  PROPOSED  SO- 
LUTION TO  MEDICARi:lB  REIMBURSEMENT 
PSOBLXMB 

(By  Irwin  R.  Karasslk,  Esq.) 
The  reimbursement  formula  promulgated 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  tmder 
Medicare  threatens  the  vpry  existence  of  most 
nursing  homes.  It  make*  no  provision  for  a 
return  on  Invested  capji&l  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  proflt  to  prowders  of  services.  It 
falls  to  compensate  the!  proprietary  facility, 
and  many  nonprofit  facilities  which  rely  on 
institutional  financing,  'llor  the  cost  of  de- 
voting capital  to  ntirsln^  home  construction 
and  operation.  The  principles  of  reimburse- 
ment purport  to  pay  proMders  of  services  the 
"reasonable  cost"  of  such  services.  It  Is 
questionable  whether  tijy  succeed  In  even 
doing  this.  ] 

Under  the  present  Prlncilples  of  Reimburse- 
ment there  Is  no  economic  incentive  for 
proprietary  Institutions,' and  many  nonprof- 
its, to  participate  In  tht  Medicare  program. 
Since  82  per  cent  of  the  country's  nursing 
home  beds  are  proprietary  In  nature,  our 
senior  citizens  could  be  deprived  of  access 
under  the  program  to  m|ith  needed  extended 
care  facilities. 

There  are  many  things  which  could  be 
done  to  amend  the  Mm  Icare  Act  and  the 


Principles  of  Reimbursement  In  order  to  as- 
stire  participation  in  the  program  by  all 
qualified  nursing  homes.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  one  of  money.  The  cost  of 
the  Title  XVin  (Health  Insurance  for  the 
Aged:  "Medicare")  and  Title  XIX  (Grants 
to  States  for  Medical  Assistance  Programs: 
"Medicaid")  Amendments  of  1965  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  appear  to  be  exceeding  by 
far  even  the  most  conservative  official  esti- 
mates. The  pressure,  therefore.  Is  to  resist 
any  change  that  would  tend  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  the   government's  health  programs. 

There  Is  a  technique  available,  however, 
that  would  provide  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, either  as  a  stop-gap,  or  a  permanent 
measure.  It  would  allow  the  patient,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  supplement  the 
government's  payment  to  providers.  While 
providing  an  Increment  above  cost  to  the 
provider  of  services.  It  would  cost  the  gov- 
ernment nothing.  Experience  also  Indicates 
that  the  purchasing  public  favors  this  device. 

The  Medicare  Act  (Public  Law  89-97)  pro- 
hibits aU  types  of  supplementation  (Section 
1861(w)),  except  those  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Act,  such  as  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  private  accommodations,  deductibles, 
and  coinsurance. 

The  Act  only  authorizes  payment  for  seml- 
prlvate  accommodations  (Section  1861  (v) 
(2)),  which  are  defined  as  two-bed.  three- 
bed,  or  four-bed  rooms  (Section  1861(v)  (4) ), 
unless  private  accommodations  are  required 
for  medical  reasons.  If  an  individual  re- 
quests and  receives  a  private  room,  he  may 
be  charged  the  difference  between  the 
amount  customarily  charged  for  private  ac- 
commodations (Section  1866(a)  (2)  (B) ) .  In 
fact,  the  Act  permits  supplementary  pay- 
ments for  all  "items  or  services  which  are  In 
excess  of  or  more  expensive  than  the  items 
or  services  with  respect  to  which  payment 
may  be  made"  under  the  Act.  In  all  such 
cases  the  amount  which  the  provider  may 
charge  can  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
its  customary  charge  for  the  more  expensive 
item  or  service  and  its  customary  charge  for 
the  Item  or  service  for  which  the  Act  will 
pay.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  form  of 
supplementary  payment  speaks  In  terms  of 
the  provider's  charges,  while  the  Principles 
of  Reimbursement  are  predicated  upon  costs. 

Other  forms  of  supplementation  are  to  be 
found  in  the  coinsurance  and  deductible 
provisions  of  both  Part  A  and  Part  B  of  the 
Act.  Under  Part  A,  for  hospital  coverage, 
there  Is  a  $40  deductible,  and  coinsurance  of 
$10  per  day  from  the  61st  to  90th  day;  for 
extended  care  facility  coverage  there  is  co- 
Insurance  of  »S  per  day  from  the  21st  to 
lOOth  day.  Under  Part  B,  for  medical  cover- 
age, there  Is  a  (50  deductible,  and  coinsur- 
ance of  20%  of  reasonable  charges  by  par- 
ticipating physicians. 

Many  established  prepayment  agencies 
base  their  payment  upon  charges  and  permit 
supplementation  in  the  form  of  deductibles 
and  coinsurance.  Also  of  significance  is  the 
fact  that  eighteen  state  welfare  agencies  per- 
mit supplementation  of  the  welfare  rate  by 
the  patient  or  bis  sponsor  (Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Utah.) 

The  argument  most  frequently  advanced 
In  opposition  to  supplementation  of  state 
welfare  rates  by  the  patient  or  his  sponsor.  Is 
that  this  practice  tends  to  cause  state  agen- 
cies to  depress  their  rates,  pay  less  than  full 
costs,  and  pass  on  greater  burdens  to  the 
consuming  public.  This  argument,  how- 
ever, loses  its  validity  where  the  welfare 
agency  pays  the  provider  Its  full  costs,  and 
the  technique  of  supplementation  could  then 
be  utilized  to  compensate  the  provider  for 
the  difference  between  its  cost  and  its  cus- 
tomary charge. 


Since  Medicare  will  pay  providers  only 
their  "reasonable  costs,"  an  amendment  to 
the  Act  which  would  permit  supplementa- 
tion for  two-bed  and  three-bed  accommo- 
dations, as  well  as  private  accommodations, 
would  provide  proprietary  and  many  non- 
profit nursing  homes  with  an  Increment  over 
costs  to  pay  their  mortgages.  Oiu-  experi- 
ence in  New  York  City  Indicates  that  the 
public  is  willing  to  make  supplementary 
payments  for  more  desirable  accommoda- 
tions. But  this  Is  only  a  partial  solution. 
The  complete  answer  would  be  to  permit 
providers  to  be  compensated  on  a  basis  sim- 
ilar to  that  employed  to  pay  physicians  un- 
der Part  B  of  Medicare  where,  after  a  $50  de- 
ductible, SOTo  of  the  physician's  reasonable 
charges  are  paid  by  the  government,  and 
20%  by  the  patient.  The  government  could 
continue  to  pay  reasonable  costs  to  provid- 
ers of  ntirslng  home  services,  and  permit 
Bupplementlon  up  to  their  reasonable 
charges. 

More  significant  problems  exist  under  Title 
XIX.  The  Medicaid  Act  only  requires  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  costs  for  Inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  and  not  for  nursing  home 
services  (Section  1902(a)  ( 13 ) ) .  Accordingly, 
some  states  will  continue  to  fix  rates  for 
nursing  home  services  by  negotiation.  In 
most  States  this  has  historically  meant  a 
rate  below  reasonable  costs. 

The  Medicaid  Act  should  be  amended  to 
require  the  States  to  pay  no  less  than  reason- 
able cost  to  providers  of  nursing  home  serv- 
ices. The  definition  of  "reasonable  cost" 
should  Include  the  "cost"  of  capital.  I.e.,  the 
cost  of  devoting  capital  to  nursing  home  \ise, 
rather  than  an  alternative  productive  use. 

Provisions  for  supplementary  payments 
should  then  be  made  to  conform  with  the 
Medicare  Act.  Since  Medicaid  Is  Intended 
to  benefit  the  medically  Indigent,  the  Wel- 
fare agencies  should  make  supplementary 
payments  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  reasonable  costs  and  custom- 
ary charges  for  larger  than  three-bed  ac- 
commodations. Supplementary  payments 
by  the  patient,  his  family,  or  his  sponsor, 
should  then  be  permitted  where  more  desir- 
able accommodations  have  been  requested 
by  them. 

The  principle  of  supplementary  payments 
provides  a  relatively  simple  expedient  for 
solving  some  of  the  reimbursement  problems 
raised  by  the  Title  XVIII  and  XIX  programs. 
While  it  is  not  the  preferred  solution,  it  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Its  expansion 
would  not  add  to  the  cost  of  these  programs, 
and  would  enable  proprietary  and  many  non- 
profit nursing  home  facilities,  which  other- 
wise could  not  participate,  to  lend  their 
talents  and  facilities  to  the  success  of  these 
most  Important  health  programs. 


THE  PRODIGAL  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  big  spender,  the  Federal  Government 
here  in  Washington,  pleads  with  house- 
wives to  buy  more  judiciously,  impor- 
times  labor  to  forgo  wage  Increases,  and 
cajoles  business  into  forgetting  about 
price  increases,  one  Federal  Department, 
Agriculture,  continues  on  its  merry  way 
squandering   the   citizens'   tax   dollars. 
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Luckily,  some  restraint  has  at  least  tem- 
porarily been  placed  on  this  latest  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  September  19,  1966,  pro- 
vides the  details: 

Empire   Sabotaged 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Preeman  had  de- 
fended the  proposed  expansion  of  his  depart- 
ment's rural  anti-poverty  program  as  a  move 
to  put  Industry  In  the  countryside  "so  that 
meadow  larks  will  fly  over  manufacturing 
plants  and  the  call  of  the  whlppoorwlU  will 
blend  with  the  cry  of  the  factory  whistle." 
But  Congress  now  apparently  has  put  an 
effective  damper  on  all  this  poetic  nonsense 
by  refusing  to  sanction  what  some  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans  called  an  attempt  at 
empire  building  thru  the  rural  community 
development  service. 

The  service  was  set  up  early  In  1965  with 
eight  employes  and  a  (90,000  budget.  Earlier 
this  year  its  administrator.  Robert  G.  Lev/Is. 
sought  congressional  approval  to  expand  to 
2.492  employes  with  a  budget  of  (3.468.000. 
But  even  before  that,  Freeman,  impatient  to 
get  the  empire  going,  drafted  a  memorandum 
enabling  the  service  to  siphon  personnel  and 
money  from  other  branches  of  his  de]>art- 
ment.  so  that  It  now  is  operaUng  wltti  75 
employes  In  Washington  and  many  mo:-e  In 
nine  state  offices. 

The  Idea  was  to  set  up  field  offices  In  all 
50  states  where  people  In  small  towns  and 
rural  communities  could  go  to  find  ou:  how 
to  tap  the  federal  till  for  housing,  water 
systems,  conservation  practices,  small  busi- 
ness loans,  job  training,  medicare,  social  se- 
curity— in  fact,  the  whole  array  of  welfare 
projects  connected  with  the  agriculture  de- 
partment's rural  areas  development  program. 

The  Senate  had  approved  2.5  million  dol- 
lars for  the  service,  but  a  Joint  Senate-House 
conference  report  cut  the  appropriation  back 
to  the  current  $637,000.  Meanwhile,  because 
of  lack  of  votes,  the  House  agriculture  com- 
mittee failed  to  take  scheduled  action  on  the 
rural  conununlty  development  act,  which 
would  have  created  new  regional  agencies  to 
coordinate  federal  activities  in  rural  areas. 

The  expanded  agency  would  have  dupli- 
cated most.  If  not  all.  of  the  activities  of 
other  federal  agencies  already  in  existence 
and  would  have  put  an  unneeded  burden  on 
already  overburdened  taxpayers.  It  is  Just 
as  weU  that  the  meadow  larks  and  whlppoor- 
wUls  are  to  be  left  to  their  natural  devices. 
Their  cries  will  blend.  If  not  with  factory 
whistles,  with  the  plaintive  pleas  of  a  host 
of  rural  burocrats  who  will  have  to  find  other 
ways  to  stay  on  the  public  payroll. 


DATA  ON  SXHT  AGAINST  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  of  Krebs  against  Ashbrook  should 
become  a  landmark  case  and  it  will  in- 
dicate the  degree  to  which  the  courts  still 
respect  the  separation  of  powers  which 
is  imperative  to  the  proper  operation  of 
the  legislative  process.  The  plaintiffs 
represent  a  new  breed  of  the  left  who  are 
attacking  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Up  to  now  there  has 


been  a  trend  whereby  we  first  saw  wit- 
nesses taking  the  fifth  amendment  In 
their  refusal  to  cooperate  with  our  legis- 
lative inquiries.  They  then  took  the  step 
of  rioting  and  endeavoring  to  break  up 
our  hearings  or  force  us  to  stay  in  Wash- 
ington. The  most  notable  example  of 
this  approach  was  the  1960  San  Fran- 
cisco riots. 

Now  we  see  the  next  phase  of  their 
continuing  fight  against  the  bulwark  of 
anti-Communist  effort,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  In 
Chicago.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stammler  strode 
out  of  our  hearing  room,  refusing  to  be 
sworn  and  thereby  hoping  to  bring  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  House  Conmiittee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  ultimate  focus  once  more  be- 
fore what  they  hope  to  be  a  more  liberal 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  recent  hearings 
on  the  Pool-Ashbrook  bill.  Dr.  Allen 
Krebs  in  an  action  in  Federal  court 
sought  to  have  our  hearings  quashed  on 
the  specious  grounds  that  we  were  an 
unconstitutional  committee. 

In  a  mischievous  decision,  District 
Judge  Corcoran  gave  them  temporary 
comfort  but  the  court  of  appeals  quickly 
and  property  set  aside  his  revolutionary 
edict. 

The  basic  pleadings  in  question  are 
quite  interesting  and  provide  an  intelli- 
gent framework  for  those  who  are 
closely  following  this  direct  attack  on 
not  only  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  but  the  legislative 
process.  I  am  including  them  with  these 
remarks.  They  are  plaintiff's  trial  mem- 
orandum, the  temporary  restraining  or- 
der, and  the  Government's  answer  to 
plaintiff's  motion  for  preliminary  in- 
junction : 

[VS.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia— Civil  No.  2157—1966) 

Dr.   Allen   M.   Krcbs,   et   al..   Plaintiff,    v. 

John  M.  Ashbrook.  et  al..  Defendants 

PLAINTlrFS'    trial    MEMORANDUM 

This  Is  an  action  for  temporary  and  per- 
manent Injunctive  relief  declaring  void  the 
mandate  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  because  it  is  In 
confilct  of  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  on  the  grounds,  among  others 
set  forth  in  the  Complaint,  that  It  is  In  vio- 
lation of  the  1st  Amendment,  that  it  Is  overly 
broad  and  vague,  that  it  violates  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  5th  Amendment,  that 
it  violates  the  privacy  of  citizens  under  the 
1st,  4th,  9th  and  10th  Amendments,  that  the 
Committee  has  no  legitimate  legislative  func- 
tion, that  It  operates  as  a  bill  of  attainder, 
and  that  the  mere  existence  of  this  Com- 
mittee creates  such  a  chilling  effect  upon  the 
lives  and  emotions  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  citizens  and  residents  of  this  country  that 
they  are  deterred  and  inhibited  in  the  free 
exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  1st 
Amendment. 

Plaintiffs'  have  been  subpoenaed  to  appear 
before  a  session  of  this  Committee  now  pend- 
ing and  in  progress  and  they  will  momentar- 
ily be  called  to  testify.  Unless  this  Court 
acts  swiftly,  the  plaintiffs  or  some  of  them 
may  very  well  have  been  compelled  imder 
threat  of  criminal  prosecution  for  contempt 
of  the  Committee  to  have  appeared  and  been 
held  up  to  public  obloquy  and  ridicule  and 
otherwise  been  deprived  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  by  the  Committee. 

Now,  before  this  three-judge  Court  certi- 
fied  by   the   District   Court    are   plaintiffs' 


motion  to  quash  the  subpoenaes,  to  declare 
the  process  of  the  Committee  void,  to  en- 
Join  the  current  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee, to  restrain  prosecution  for  alleged 
violations  of  any  process  of  the  Committee, 
and  to  declare  the  entire  mandate  of  the 
Committee  void. 

Plaintiffs  expect  to  limit  their  proof  al- 
together upon  this  combined  hearing  for 
temporary  and  permanent  Injunctive  relief 
to  a  single  issue  of  Irreparable  harm  which 
plaintiffs  are  suffering  and  will  continue  to 
suffer  unless  the  relief  here  sought  is  granted. 
Plaintiffs  have  not,  of  course,  seen  any 
answer  to  the  Complaint  or  any  pleading 
or  motion  by  defendants  responsive  to  the 
Complaint  other  than  their  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  defeat  the  convening  of  the  three- 
Judge  Court.  Plaintiffs  cannot  Imagine, 
however,  that  defendant  will  even  attempt 
to  raise  any  issue  of  fact  other  than  to  deny 
injury  to  plaintiffs  and  the  irreparability 
thereof. 

The  function  of  this  memorandum  Is  not 
to  be  an  exhaustive  recital  of  law  or  argu- 
ment of  principle,  but  merely  to  serve  as  a 
convenient  guide  to  the  Court  In  receiving 
plaintiffs'  evidence. 

At  this  stage,  it  Is  not  likely  that  de- 
fendants will  once  again  attack  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Complaint  which  has  been 
passed  upon  necessarily  In  the  convening 
of  this  Court.  Plaintiffs  anticipate,  there- 
fore, that  they  will  address  their  major  ef- 
fort to  the  Injury  issue. 

First  of  all,  plaintiffs  ask  the  Court  to  take 
notice  as  Judges  of  that  which  they  must 
know  as  men,  that  he  who  Is  compelled 
unwillingly  to  leave  his  home  to  travel  to 
a  strange  city,  to  await  the  ordeal  of  testi- 
mony before  a  body  notorious  for  its  high- 
handed treatment  of  "unfriendly  witnesses" 
{V^.  V.  GTumman,  227  P  Supp.  227,  234  (D.C. 
1964) )  has  suffered  and  continues  to  suffer 
injury  as  a  matter  of  law. 

We  also  urge  that  such  injury  Is  neces- 
sarily Irreparable  for  who  can  return  the 
time  lost,  the  anguish  suffered?  Addition- 
ally, we  shall  establish  that  the  issuance  of 
subpoenaes.  the  publicity  attendant  thereon 
and  the  atmosphere  In  which  hearings  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities are  conducted  subject  the  party  to 
such  psychological  pressure  that  Inevitably 
he  is  deterred  from  that  full  and  free  exer- 
cise of  the  basic  rights  of  expression  and 
communication  contemplated  by  the  1st 
Amendment  that  it  follows  that  this  Court 
must  find  that  chilling  effect  proscribed  by 
Dombrowski  v.  Pfister,  380  U.S.  479   (1965). 

Testimony  will  be  adduced  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  from  Its  files  and 
from  other  sources  to  lay  before  this  Coiirt. 
the  Infamous  history  and  practices  of  the 
Committee  over  nearly  three  decades.  We 
shall  show  the  horror  visited  upon  Innocent 
people  by  the  illegal  practice  (still  in  vogue 
in  the  chambers  of  this  Committee)  of  ex- 
posure for  the  sake  of  exposure. 

The  Court  will  be  convinced  that  the  House 
Commitee  on  Un-American  Activities  is  an 
instrument  of  oppression  and  suppression 
and  he  who  is  singled  out  for  investigation 
by  the  Committee  Is  Inevitably  and  Irrep- 
arably injured. 

Plaintiffs  respectfully  move  that  the  tem- 
porary and  permanent  injunctions  requested 
herein  be  granted  and  that  the  plaintiffs  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  submit  to  this 
Court  such  additional  memorandum  as  the 
Court  may  require. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Allen  M.  Krebs, 
Walter  D.  Teague  III, 
By  William  M.  Kunstler, 

Counsel. 

Counsel  for  plaintiffs:  William  M.  Kunst- 
ler, 12  lOth  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 
John  de  J.  Pemberton,  Jr.,  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
New   York   10010;    Arthur  Kinoy,   511   Fifth 
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Avenue.  New  York.  N( 
Gutman.    363    Seventh 
New  York;  Henry  M.  Dl 
ClvU  Liberties  Union, 
Beverly    Axelrod,   345 
Francisco.  California. 

Of    counsel :    Robert 
Street  NW.,  Washlngt^ 

CERTIFIC^TE 

I  hereby  certify  the 
foregoing  pleading  was 
Office  of  David  Bress 
for  the  District  of 
Court  House,  Washing 
17tb  day  of  August,  1 
Wu 


York;  Jeremiah  S. 
Avenue,  New  York, 
•uvero,  c  'o  New  York 

f<ew  York,  N.Y  10010; 

franklin   Street,   San 


[U.S.  District  Court  U 

lumbla,  C.A 

Dr.  Allen  M.  Krebs 


John  M.  Ashbrook,  It  al..  Dependants 
temporart  resioainino  order 

Upon  the  verified  complaint,  the  motion 
for  a  three  Judge  courtJ  the  affidavits  of  Wal- 
ter Teague,  3d  and  Alien  Krebs,  both  duly 
sworn  to  August  14,  liie,  and  upon  all  the 
papers  herein  it  Is  orde  rfed  that 


The  defendants  and 
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;L.    Ackerly, 

t,  D.C. 
F    SERVICE 


1626    K 


U  a  true  copy  of  the 

|iand  delivered  to  the 

t  lilted  States  Attorney 

Columbia,  United  States 

n,  D.C,  on  this  the 


\M  M.  Kunstler. 

the  District  of  Co- 
^157-19661 

Plaintiffs,  v. 


e^ach  of  them  be.  and 


they  hereby  are.  person  i|ly  and  through  their 
agents,  servants,  emp  (jyees  and  attorneys 
restrained  and  enjolr  0d  from  proceeding 
with  the  hearings  of  iHe  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  scheduled  for  Au- 
gust 16.  1966,  and  fromi  ♦nforclng  against  the 
plaintiffs  or  either  of  them,  or  against  any 
other  persons  subpoenjied  to  said  hearings, 
any  subpoena  or  other  process  returnable  be- 
fore them  until  the  further  order  of  this 
court  or  of  the  three 
to  be  convened  herein. 


i.  F.  Corcoran. 
'^.S.  District  Judge, 
ust  15th,  1966. 


the  District  of  Co- 
No.  2157-66) 

AL.,    PLAINTIFFS,    V. 
tr   AL.,    DEFENDANTS 


Washington,  D.C,  x|i 
Issued  at  5:15p.m 

1U.S.  District  Court  fi 
lumbla,  civil  actl 
Dm.  Allen  M.  Krebs, 
John  M.  Ashbrook 
motion   to   dismiss  a*1|  to   strike   certain 

allegations   of  the  (^MPLAINT   and   PLAIN- 

TDTS'     AFFIDAVITS DE  FONDANTS'     OPPOSITION 

TO     PLAINTIFFS'      MOTRIN     FOR     PRELIMINARY 
INJUNCTION 

Comes  now  the  Unit;tl  States  Attorney  In 
and  for  the  District  of  Dolumbla  in  behalf  of 
the  defendant-membeija  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Cotamittee  and  respect- 
fully moves  this  Court  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint for  the  f ollowin{  xeasons : 

1.  There  exlste  no  Ji4tieable  case  or  con- 
troversy; and 


2.  The  attack  upon 


•dge  statutory  court 


file  constitutionality 


of  Rule  XI  of  the  Ruled  Of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (Leglslativte  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946;  60  Stat.  812,  82B)  U  clearly  frivolous. 

In  addition,  the  defendants,  by  and 
through  their  counsel,  for  the  reasons  stated 
In  their  supporting  mefcoorandum,  move  the 
Covut  to  strike  the  cpnclusory  allegations 
contained  in  paragraph^  10,  12  and  13  of  the 
complaint  and  those  conjtalned  in  paragraphs 
4  and  5  of  each  of  thi :  plaintiffs'  affidavits. 

The  defendants  file  herewith  their  memo- 
randum of  points  and  authorities  in  support 
of  their  motions  and  stopt  said  memoran- 
dum as  their  opposltloii  to  plaintiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  Injunttion. 

Piled  herewith  and  lAftde  part  hereof  are: 

Gov.  Ex.  1.  Certified  copy  of  resolution 
adopted  by  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities of  the  House  at  Representatlvfis  on 
July  14,  1966  (with  thrfe  pending  biUs:  H.R. 
12047;  H.R.  14926  and  ^M.  16175). 

Gov.  Ex.  2.  Certified  dc»py  of  opening  state- 
ment of  the  Chnlrmar .  Committee  on  Un- 


American   Activities.   House  of  Representa- 
tives, dr.ted  August  18.  1966. 

Harrt  T.  Alexander. 

Acting  U.S.  Attorney. 
Joseph  M.  Hannon. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 
Frank  Q.  Nebeker. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 
Gil  Zimmerman, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 
Of  counsel:  Kevin  T.  Maroney,  Lee  B.  An- 
derson, attorneys.  Department  of  Justice. 

CETIFICATE    OF    SERVICE 

I  hereby  certify  that  service  of  the  foie- 
golng  Motion  to  Dismiss  and  to  Strike  Cer- 
tain Allegations  of  the  Complaint  and  Plain- 
tiffs' Affidavits,  and  Defendants'  Opposition 
to  Plaintiffs'  Motion  for  Preliminary  Injunc- 
tion, and  memorandum  of  points  and  au- 
thorities in  support  thereof,  and  Gov.  Ex. 
1  and  2,  has  been  made  upon  the  plaintiffs 
by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  WUllam  lA. 
Kunstler  and  Arthur  Kinoy,  Esqs.,  Room  419, 
Congressional  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  on 
this  17th  day  of  August,  1966. 

Frank  Q.  Nebeker. 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 

(U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, civil  action  No.  1207-66] 

Dr.  Allen  M.  Krebs,  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v. 
John  M.  Ashbrook.  et  al..  Defendants 

memorandum  of  points  and  authorities  in 
support  of  defendants'  motion  to  dis- 
miss AND  to  strike  CERTAIN  ALLEGATIONS 
OP  THE  COMPLAINT  AND  PLAINTIFFS'  AFFI- 
DAVITS AND  DEFENDANTS'  OPPOSITION  TO 
PLAINTIFFS'  MOTION  FOR  PRELIMINARY  IN- 
JUNCTION 

Introduction 

Plaintiffs  seek  to  have  this  Court  anticl- 
patorlly  interfere  by  Injunctive  process  with 
Congress'  conduct  of  its  legislative  business. 
They  were  subpoenaed  to  appear  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  scheduled  to  start  on  August  16, 
1966.  When  they  commenced  this  lawsuit, 
they  had  not  yet  appeared  pursuant  to  the 
subpoenas.  No  questions  had  yet  been  asked 
them.  No  refusal  to  answer  specific  ques- 
tions had  yet  occurred.  Citation  of  them  for 
contempt  of  Congress  Is  at  the  present 
juncture  wholly  speculative. 

It  clearly  appears  that  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  hearing 
scheduled  to  begin  August  16,  1966  has  the 
proper  legislative  purpose  of  gathering  In- 
formation In  aid  of  law-making  and  law- 
evaluation.  See  the  authorizing  resolution 
(Govt.  Ex.  No.  1),  the  Chairman's  opening 
statement  (Govt.  Ex.  No.  2),  and  three  pend- 
ing bills  (attached  to  Govt.  Ex.  No.  1). 

In  the  argument  that  foUows,  we  begin 
with  the  delicate  matter  of  proper  relations 
between  the  Legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  under  the  fun- 
damental constitutional  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  We  strongly  believe  that  at 
the  threshold  proper  application  of  this  doc- 
trine requires  this  Court  to  refuse  all  equity 
Intervention  and  dismiss  this  litigation. 

Under  our  constitutional  system.  It  has 
been  well  stated.  Congress  "is  as  much  the 
guardians  of  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the 
people  as  the  courts."  It  Is  well  established 
that  Congress  may  not  be  interfered  with  in 
its  process  of  enacting  legislation,  on  a  claim 
that  such  legislation  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional; so  too  congressional  debate  may  not 
be  Interfered  with  because  of  Incidental  dis- 
closure of  knowledge  unconstitutionally  ac- 
quired. Congressional  power  to  make  legis- 
lative Inquiry — with  process  to  enforce  It — 
is  equally  essential  to  proper  performance  by 
Congress  of  Its  legislative  function.  It  also 
may  not  be  antlclpatortly  Interfered  with,  to 
the  ettd  that  this  investigative  power  may 
continue  to  aid  Congress   "serve  its   indis- 


pensable function  as  one  of  the  balance- 
wheels  in  the  Intricate  operation  of  Consti- 
tutional government."  See  Professor  Van 
Alstyne's  article.  Congres.'tional  liiiestiga- 
tions,  15  F.R.D.  471.  483  (1954». 

It  is  for  this  reascin  that  we  address  our- 
selves to  this  doctrine  first. 

Argument 
I.  The   Relief  Sought  Would  Be  an   Unau. 

thorized  Interference  With  the  Legislative 

Function  in  Violation  of  the  Constitutional 

Separation  of  Powers  Doctrine 

The  doctrine  of  separation  of  po»ers, 
which  is  fundamental  to  the  constitutional 
system  of  the  United  States,  arises  not  from 
Article  III  or  any  other  single  provision  ol 
the  Constitution,  but  because  behind  the 
words  of  the  constitutional  provisions  are 
postulates  which  limit  and  control.  Na- 
tional Muttial  Insurance  Company  v.  Tide- 
water Transfer  Co.,  337  U.S.  582.  The  valid- 
ity of  enactments  committed  vmder  the 
Constitution  to  Congressional  resolution  and 
involving  political  or  non-judlclal  criteria 
of  decision  does  not  come  within  the  judicial 
grasp.  Coleman  v.  Mller,  307  U.S.  433,  454- 
455. 

Recently.  In  Hutcheson  v.  United  State.t. 
369  U.S.  599.  at  page  622.  recognizing  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  power,  the  Court 
concluded  with  the  following:  ".  .  .  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  observe  that  Just  as  the  Consti- 
tution forbids  the  Congress  to  enter  fields 
reserved  to  the  Executive  and  Judiciary.  It 
Imposes  on  the  Judiciary  the  reciprocal  duty 
of  not  lightly  Interfering  with  Congress'  ex- 
ercise of  its  legitimate  powers." 

As  the  court  said  In  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States,  360  U.S.  109,  at  pp.  132-133:  ".  .  .  'It 
is,  of  course,  true.'  as  was  said  In  McCray  v. 
United  States.  195  U.S.  27.  65,  'that  If  there 
be  no  authority  in  the  Judiciary  to  restrain 
a  lawful  exercise  of  power  by  another  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  where  a  wrong 
motive  or  purpose  has  Impelled  to  the  exer- 
tion of  the  power,  that  abuses  of  a  power 
conferred  may  be  temporarily  effectual.  The 
remedy  for  this,  however,  lies,  not  In  the 
abuse  by  the  judicial  authority  of  its  func- 
tions, but  in  the  people,  upon  whom,  after 
all,  under  our  Institutions,  reUance  must  be 
placed  for  the  correction  of  abuses  com- 
mitted in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  power.' 
These  principles  of  course  apply  as  well  to 
committee  Investigations  into  the  need  for 
legislation  as  to  the  enactments  which  such 
investigations  mav  produce.  Cf.  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove,  341  U.S.  367.  377-378.  Thus,  in 
stating  In  the  Watkins  case,  p.  200,  that 
'there  is  no  congressional  power  to  expose 
for  the  sake  of  exposure,  we  at  the  same  time 
declined  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  com- 
mittee members'  and  recognized  that  their 
motives  alone  would  not  vitiate  an  investi- 
gation which  had  been  instituted  by  a  House 
of  Congress  If  that  assembly's  legislative  pur- 
pose is  being  served.' " 

In  Hutcheson  v.  United  Stales.  369  U.S.  599. 
affirming  the  conviction  of  a  union  official  for 
refusing  to  answer  questions  when  sub- 
poenaed by  the  McClellau  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  the  Court  relied  on  Barenblatt,  e.g.,  at 
p.  619:  "Unless  interrogation  is  met  with  a 
valid  constitutional  objection  'the  scope  of 
the  power  of  [congressional)  inquiry  .  .  .  is 
as  penetrating  and  far-reaching  as  the  po- 
tential power  to  enact  and  appropriate  under 
the  Constitution.'  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States,  supra,  at  111.  And  it  is  not  until 
the  question  is  asked  that  the  Interrogator 
can  know  whether  it  will  be  answered  or  will 
be  met  with  some  constitutional  objection. 
To  deny  the  Committee  the  right  to  ask  the 
question  would  be  to  turn  an  'option  or  re- 
fusal' Into  a  'prohibition  of  Inquiry.'  8  Wig- 
more,  Evidence  (3d  ed.)  {  2268.  and  to  limit 
congressional  Inquiry  to  those  areas  In  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  poeslblllty  of  state 
prosecution    for    information   that   may    be 
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divulged.  Such  a  restriction  xipon  congres- 
slonal  Investigatory  powers  should  not  be 
coun  ten&nced." 

A  similar  situation  was  presented  in  Paul- 
ing V.  Eaatland.  109  n.S.  App.  D.C.  342,  288 
P.  2d  126  cert,  denied.  304  U.S.  900  (I960), 
and  our  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  prevails  and 
the  court  had  no  power  to  pass  upon,  either 
by  Injunction  or  by  declaratory  Judgment, 
the  validity  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee, where  the  plaintiff  had  not  yet 
toeza  cited  for  contempt  for  failure  to  comply 
and  therefore  had  not  been  convicted  of  con- 
tempt by  either  the  Senate  or  the  Court. 

In  reaching  its  decision,  the  court,  in 
Pauling,  said:  "It  seems  quite  clear  that  as 
a  matter  of  basic  general  principle  a  court 
cannot  Interfere  with  or  Impede  the  processes 
of  Congress  by  proscribing  anticlpatorily  its 
inquiries.  (Citations  omitted).  This  Is  so 
not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  between  two 
branches  of  the  Government  but  also  from 
the  practical  viewpoint  of  simple  procedural 
efficiency." 

Other  cases  have  held  that  the  courts  have 
no  jurisdiction  to  control  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  Congressional  investigation  or  the  use 
of  Information  or  documents  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Congress.  Mina  v.  McCarthy,  93  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  313,  87  P.  2d  68;  JUethodiat  Federa- 
tion for  Social  Action  v.  Eastland.  141  P. 
Supp.  729  (D.  D.C,  three-judge  court); 
ruchler  v.  McCarthy.  117  P.  Supp.  643  (S.D. 
N.T.)  affirmed  218  P.  2d  164  (CA.  2);  Trim- 
ble T.  Johruton,  173  P.  Supp.  6S1.  In  Miru 
y.  McCarthy,  supra,  where  a  Congressional 
committee  had  issued  a  subpoena  ad  tettifi- 
candum  to  a  witness  to  appear  at  a  hearing 
without  defining  the  questions  to  t>e  asked, 
the  court  said  that  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  government  should  not  enjoin  In  ad- 
vance the  holding  of  the  legislative  hearing, 
or  suspend  the  subpoena,  since  the  rights  of 
witnesses  In  respect  of  any  question  actually 
asked  at  the  hearing  are  subject  to  deter- 
mination In  appropriate  proceedings  tbere- 
ftfter. 

In  Fischler  v.  McCarthy,  supra,  a  complaint 
was  filed  attacking  a  subpoena  dttce«  tecum 
issued  by  a  Congressional  committee  requir- 
ing plaintiffs  to  produce  certain  documents. 
The  complaint  sought  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment of  plaintiffs'  obligations  and  further 
■ought  to  quash  or  modify  the  demand  and 
subpoena.  The  District  Court,  relying  in 
part  on  the  Mint  case,  denied  a  motion  for 
an  Injunction  pendente  lite  and  dismissed 
the  complaint,  saying  (pp.  647-650) : 

"Apart  from  the  defects  of  venue  and 
jurisdiction,  above  noted,  which  of  course 
in  themselves  compel  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint, It  Is  clear  that  the  'type  of  question' 
presented  and  the  nature  of  the  relief  sought 
the  Judicial  Branch  of  our  Government. 
Is  In  Its  present  state  beyond  the  purview  of 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  entirely  clear,  however,  that  neither 
this  nor  any  other  court  may  prescribe  the 
subjects  Of  Congressional  investigation. 
Were  a  court  empowered  to  limit  in  advance 
the  subject  matter  of  Congressional  Inves- 
tigations, violence  would  be  done  to  the 
principle  of  separation  of  powers  upon  which 
our  entire  political  system  is  based. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  hypothesize  a  case 
more  completely  beyond  the  orbit  of  this 
Court. 

"The  motion  for  an  Injunction  pendente 
lite  is  denied.  The  cross-motion  to  dismiss 
is  granted." 

In  Hearst  y.  Blttck,  auprm,  where  the  Ped- 
eral  Communications  Commission  had  with- 
out authority  made  dragnet  seizure  of  pri- 
vate teiephooe  meosagea  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  the  Senate  Committee  knowledge 
of  contents  of  the  mfsnagu  and  bad  fur- 
.  nisbcd  copies  of  telegrsxns  to  the  committee. 


the  court  held  that  it  was  without  jurisdic- 
tion to  restrain  the  committee  from  keeping 
the  messages,  or  making  use  of  them,  or  dis- 
closing  their  contents,  and  that  legislative 
discretion  In  the  discharge  of  a  constitu- 
tional function  whether  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully exercised,  is  not  subject  to  judicial 
interference.  In  Humphrey's  Executor  v. 
United  States,  296  U.S.  602,  629-30.  the  court 
said:  "The  fundamental  necessity  of  main, 
talning  each  of  the  three  general  depart- 
ments of  government  entirely  free  from  the 
control  of  coercive  influence,  direct  or  in- 
direct, of  either  of  the  others,  has  often  been 
stressed  and  is  hardly  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. So  much  is  implied  In  these  depart- 
ments by  the  Constitution;  and  in  the  rule 
which  recognizes  their  essential  co-equallty. 
The  sound  application  of  a  principle  that 
makes  one  master  in  his  own  house  precludes 
him  from  imposing  bis  control  in  the  house 
of  another  who  Is  master  there." 

As  appears  from  the  foregoing  precedents, 
the  law  Is  established  that  the  courts  have 
no  Jurisdiction  to  control  or  Interfere  with 
Congressional  investigations. 

II.  The  Complaint  States  No  Basis  for 
Equitable  Relief,  and  this  Court  Is  With- 
out Jurisdiction 

1.  The  complaint  falls  to  state  a  Justiciable 
case  or  controversy. 

The  use  of  compulsory  process  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  (Committee  to 
obtain  testimony  from  plaintiffs  In  aid  of  its 
investigative  function  and  the  Investigation 
itself  are  valid  exercises  of  Congressional 
power  that  do  not  violate  any  Constitutional 
rights.  Plaintiffs'  basic  contentions  have 
been  answered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Watkins  v.  United  States.  354  U.S.  178; 
Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U.S.  109, 
Wilkinson  v.  United  States,  366  U.S.  399,  and 
Braden  v.  United  States.  365  U.S.  431.  Re- 
peatedly the  Supreme  Coiu^  has  held  that, 
in  circumstances  comparable  to  the  present 
case.  Congressional  Investigation  of  Com- 
munist activities  has  a  valid  legislative  pur- 
pose and  committees  conducting  such  In- 
vestigations may  c(Hnpel  witnesses  to  testify 
concerning  their  Communist  activities, 
absent  a  claim  of  self-incrimination,  with- 
out violating  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. Thus,  no  substantial  Pederal 
question  Is  presented  by  plaintiffs. 

Court  have  no  power  to  interfere  with 
legislative  duties  unless  and  until  some  event 
such  as  arrest.  Indictment  or  conviction 
brings  an  actual  controversy  Into  the  sphere 
of  Judicial  authority  and  the  courts  cannot 
interfere  upon  the  complaint  of  a  person 
potentially  liable  to  some  such  event. 
Pauling  v.  Eastland.  288  P.  2d  126  (DC,  C.A. 
1960),  cert,  denied  364  U.S.  900.  Also,  the 
complaint  fails  to  state  grounds  for  equita- 
ble relief  for  the  reason  that  plaintiffs  have 
an  adequate  remedy  at  law.  In  the  event  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  were  instituted 
against  them  or  either  of  them,  any  or  all  of 
the  contentions  In  the  complaint  could  be 
asserted  as  a  defense.  But  any  question  as 
to  whether  any  constitutional  rights  have 
been  violated  depends  upon  the  precise 
nature  of  the  questions  asked  and  the  exact 
context  in  which  they  occur.  Barenblaft  t. 
United  States,  360  U.S.  109,  112;  Hutcheson 
y.  United  States.  369  U.S.  699,  619. 

Plaintiffs  apparently  seek  to  distinguish 
this  case  from  Barenblatt,  and  other  cases 
cited  upholding  Rule  XI  and  the  investiga- 
tive power  of  Congress  and  Its  conimlttees, 
by  attempting  to  sue  on  behalf  of  countless 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citizens 
whose  Pirst  Amendment  rights  are  violated 
by  Rule  XI.     (Complaint,  p.  13). 

It  goes  without  argument  that  if  plaintiffs 
do  not  present  a  Justiciable  controversy  on 
their  own  behalf,  they  present  none  as  to 
"others".  Por  the  same  reasons  we  have 
shown  the  Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  grant 


equitable   relief   to  these   plaintiffs,   it  can 
grant  none  to  uimamed  "others".' 

"Basically,  the  question  in  each  case  Is 
whether  the  facts  alleged,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, show  that  there  Is  a  substantial 
controversy,  between  parties  having  adverse 
legal  interests,  of  sufficient  immediacy  and 
reality  to  warrant  the  Issuance  of  a  declara- 
tory judgment."  Evers,  et  al.  v.  Dwyer,  et  al, 
358  U.S.  202  (Where  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  requirements  were  met  In  the  suit 
brought  against  city  officials  for  a  declara- 
tory judgment  as  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  a  Negro  ordered  to  sit  in  the  back  of  a 
bus.) 

Insofar  as  plaintiffs  seek  to  enjoin  their 
possible  prosecution,  the  showing  made  In 
the  complaint  falls  far  short  of  stating  a 
Justiciable  controversy.  See  Zemel  v.  Rusk, 
381  U.S.  1:  Public  SeriHce  Commission  v.  Wy- 
coff,  344  UJ3.  237;  Seal  v.  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Corp..  312  V.B.  45:  Yakus  v.  United 
States,  321  U.S.  414,  440-41;  Terrace  v. 
Thompson,  263  U.S.  197;  In  re.  Sawyer,  124 
U.S.  200. 

In  Spielman  Motor  Sales  Co.  v.  Dodge,  295 
U.S.  89,  95.  the  Court  said:  "The  general  r\ile 
Is  that  eqvilty  will  not  Interfere  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  a  criminal  statute  even 
though  unconstitutional.  Hygrade  Provision 
Co.  v.  Sherman,  266  U.S.  497,  500.  See,  also. 
In  re  Sawyer.  124  U.S.  200,  209-211;  Davis  <fe 
Famam  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Los  Angeles, 
189  U.S.  207,  217.  •  •  •  We  have  said  that  It 
must  appear  that  'the  danger  of  irreparable 
loss  is  both  great  and  immediate';  other- 
wise, the  accused  should  first  set  up  his 
defense  In  the  state  court,  even  though  the 
validity  of  a  statute  la  challenged.  There 
is  ample  opportunity  for  ultimate  review  by 
this  Court  of  federal  questions.  Fenner  v. 
Boykin,  271  U.S.  240,  243,  244." 

If  a  criminal  prosecution  is  brought  under 
2  UJ3.C.  192  plaintiffs  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  judicial  review.  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  178,  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States,  360  U.S.  109. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Committee 
should  institute  proceedings  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  they  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  review.  Jumey  v.  McCracken, 
294  U.S.  125;  JIfcGroin  v.  Daugherty,  273  U.S. 
135. 

In  our  view  Zemel  v.  Rusk,  381  U.S.  1,  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
controlling  on  this  Court  here.  There,  at 
pp.  19-20,  the  Court  refused  to  make  an  ex- 
ception "to  the  general  rule  that  equity  will 
not  Interfere  with  the  criminal  processes,  by 
entertaining  actions  for  injunction  or  de- 
claratory judgment  in  advance  of  criminal 
prosecution."  The  Court  found  that  the 
papers  in  the  case  presented  no  facts  that 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
statute  (Section  215(b))  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaUonallty  Act  of  1952,  (8  U.S.C.  1185 
(b) )  upon  which  a  criminal  charge  could 
be  based,  so  the  Court  could  not  know 
whether  Zemel  would  commit  acts  in  viola- 
tion of  the  statute,  and  in  the  event  he  did, 
whether  the  Government  would  prosecute. 
The  Court  said:  "Whether  each  or  any  of 
these  gradations  of  fact  or  charge  would 
make  a  difference  as  to  criminal  liability  is 
an  issue  on  which  the  District  Court  wisely 
took  no  position.  Nor  do  we.  Por  if  we  are 
to  avoid  rendering  a  series  of  advisory  opin- 
ions, adjudication  of  the  reach  and  consti- 
tutionality of  (the  statute)  must  await  a 
concrete  fact  situation." 

Plaintiffs  brought  this  suit  prior  to  the 
hearings  and  prior  to  the  time  they  were  re- 
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^Cf.,  Vamont  ▼.  Pottmastvr  General, 
D.CJf.T.  1964.  (3  judges)  dismissed  as  moot 
229  P.  Supp.  913,  reversed  on  other  grounds, 
381  U.S.  301,  the  District  Court  holding  that 
tii«re  was  no  Justtdsbl*  teme  as  to  plaintiff 
Lament  and  therefore  he  baud  no  standing 
to  assert  the  rights  of  third  persons. 
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quired  to  respond  to  tlie  subpoenaes.  It  was 
not  known  then  whettieir  they  would  respond 
or  whether  they  woul  ii  answer  questions  of 
the  Committee.  In  o;her  words,  as  of  the 
time  plaintiffs  Instltu  td  their  suit  for  in- 
junction and  declaratory  judgment  on  the 
constitutionality  of  th  a  statute.  Rule  XI,  no 
"concrete  fact  situa  ;<on"  was  presented 
whereby  this  Court  coxild  determine  whether 
there  had  been  a  vld^atlon  of  a  criminal 
statute,  whether  the  I  Government  would 
prosecute  therefor,  or  [whether  criminal  li- 
ability would  attach. 

The  Court  dlscus.sed  the  possible  remedies 
available  to  a  prospect  <e  witness  in  Yellin  v. 
United  States.  374  US  il09,  at  pp.  121-22: 

"If  the  Committee  1  jf^ores  his  request  for 
nn  executive  session,  1  is  highly  Improbable 
that  petitioner  could  dbtaln  an  Injunction 
against  the  Committes'  that  would  protect 
him  from  public  expc^re.  See  Pauling  v. 
Eastland,  109  U.S.  App,  ip.C.  342.  288  P.  2d  126 
cert,  denied,  364  U.S.  aOO.  Nor  is  there  an 
administrative  remedy  |or  petitioner  to  pur- 
sue, should  the  Committee  fall  to  consider 
the  risk  of  Injury  to  hii  reputation.  To  an- 
swer the  questions  pu  [to  him  publicly  and 
then  seek  redress  is  rio  answer.  Por  one 
thing,  his  testimony  i«iii  cause  the  injury 
he  seeks  to  avoid;  undjer  pain  of  perjury,  he 
cannot  by  artful  dlsslrpuiation  evade  reveal- 
ing the  information  hejwishes  to  remain  con- 
fidential. Por  another,  ibe  has  no  opportunity 
to  recover  damages.  UlS.  Const.,  Art.  I,  S  6; 
Kilboum  V.  Thompson]  103  U.S.  168,  201-205. 
Cf.  Tenney  v.  Brandhite,  341  U.S.  367,  377^ 
Even  the  Plfth  Amendment  Is  not  sufficient 
protection  since  petltlpner  could  say  many 
things  which  would  <|18credlt  him  without 
subjecting  himself  to  the  risk  of  criminal 
prosecution.  The  onlfl  avenue  open  Is  that 
which  petitioner  actu4l|y  took.  He  refused 
to  testify."  i 

In  Barrenblatt  v.  Uhttcd  States.  360  U.S. 
109,  Mr.  Justice  HarUn,  writing  for  the 
Court,  said,  at  p.  112:!  "The  congressional 
power  of  inquiry.  Its  rattge  and  scope,  and  an 
Indivlduars  duty  In  relation  to  It,  must  be 
viewed  In  proper  perspective.  McGrain  v. 
Daugherty,  supra;  Labdls,  Constitutional 
Limitations  on  the  Congressional  Power  of 
Investigation,  40  HarV,  L.  Rev.  153,  214: 
Black,  Inside  a  Senatt  Investigation.  172 
Harpers  Monthly  275  (February  1936).  The 
power  and  the  right  of  resistance  to  it  are 
to  be  Judged  in  the  concrete,  not  on  the  basis 
of  abstractions." 

Plaintiffs  rely  most  h| 
V.  Pftster,  380  VS.  479,  d 
Ing  with  state  statutesJ 

not  at  all  comparable  P 

Court.  There  the  SupMme  Court  was  "deal- 
ing with  a  state  statut^i  under  which  appel- 
lants had  actually  be«a  Indicted  and  were 
threatened  with  additional  prosecutions,  and 
appellants  had  alleged  through  afflda\'lts  and 
a  written  offer  of  proof  that  the  statute  was 
being  used  In  bad  faltli  Tjy  state  officers,  not 
to  secure  valid  convictWns  but  to  deter  ap- 
pellants' civil  rights  efforts,  thus  violating 
their  rights  of  free  expression  under  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendtaents.  The  Supreme 
Court  acknowledged  thkt  the  mere  probabil- 
ity of  erroneous  lnltla|  appUcation  of  con- 
stitutional standards  by  b  state  court  will  not 
ordinarily  constitute  iri-tparable  injury  war- 
ranting federal  interfer^Bce  with  a  good  faith 
prosecution  and  the  adjudication  durng  Its 
course  of  constitutional  defenses.  However, 
the  Court  found  that  equitable  relief  should 
be  granted  In  Dombroiaski  because  (1)  the 
state  court's  ultimate  Interpretation  of  the 
statute  would  not  meet  the  claim  that  it  was 
being  applied  to  discourage  civil  rights  ac- 
tivities, (2)  defense  of  ^  single  criminal  pro- 
secution would  not  assure  ample  vindication 
of   Pirst   Amendment  rights,   and    (3)    the 


fevUy  on  Dombrowski 
ad  similar  cases  deal- 
But  Dombrowski  is 
i  the  case  before  this 


»  Baggett  v.  Bullitt, 
Button,  371  U.S.  415. 


3'  ■'  ■  U.S.  360;  NAACP  v. 


statute  under  attack  on  Its  face  was  uncon- 
stitutionally vague. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Court  now  has  be- 
fore It  a  federal  statute  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  held  is  not  uncon- 
stitutionally vague,  and  does  not  unconstitu- 
tionally interfere  with  individual  rights.  See, 
e.g.,  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  US.  178, 
and  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U.S.  109. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  opportxujity  to  present  any  defenses  as  to 
unconstitutionality  of  the  Committee's  au- 
thorizing statute  and  any  attack  on  the  Com- 
mittee's conduct  of  the  hearings  is  ire  o  crimi- 
nal prosecution  for  refusal  to  answer  a  spe- 
cific question  put  by  the  Committee  to  the 
witness  appearing  under  subpoena.  See,  e.g.. 
Barenblatt. 

We  do  not  see  that  plaintiffs  can  rightly 
read  into  Dombrowski,  supporting  authority 
for  the  various  argtunents  they  now  make  on 
the  Issxies  presented  to  this  Court.  Similar- 
ly Inapposite  are  the  other  cases  cited  by  ap- 
pellants wherein  the  Coiart  had  imder  con- 
sideration a  state  statue,  e.g.,  Baggett  v.  Bull- 
itt, 377  U.S.  360;  NAACP  v.  Button,  371  U  S. 
415. 

The  Declaratory  Judgment  Act.  28  U.S.C. 
2201.  Is  not  a  grant  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  it  merely  creates  a  form  of 
remedy  which  may  be  applied  in  cases  al- 
ready within  the  court's  jurisdiction.  Zem- 
el v.  Rusk.  381  U.S.  1;  Skelley  Oil  Co.,  et  al.  v. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  339  U.S.  667,  671; 
Alabama  State  Federation  v.  McAdory,  325 
U.S.  450,  461-462;  Ashwander  v.  T.V.A.  297 
U.S.  288,  324,  325;  Doehler  Metal  Furniture 
Co.  v.  Warren,  76  U.S.  App.  D.C.  60.  1'29  P. 
2d  43,  54,  cert,  denied  317  U.S.  663. 

In  a  suit  for  declaratory  Judgment  the 
plaintiff  does  not  have  to  allege  that  he  has 
no  other  adequate  remedy  (F.R.C.P.,  Rule  57. 
a«  amended)  or  that  he  will  suffer  irreparable 
Injury  if  relief  is  not  granted  (Aetna  Life  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Haworth,  300  U.S.  227,  239).  provided 
he  alleges  facts  which  make  out  a  case  of 
"actual  controversy".  But  the  Judgment 
plaintiffs  seek  in  the  present  case  will,  they 
hope,  have  the  effect  of  forestalling  a  prose- 
cution under  2  U.S.C.  192  If  one  ever  Is 
threatened.  Por  that  reason  the  considera- 
tions apply  which  in  a  conventional  suit  in 
equity  would  bar  an  injunction.  See.  Great 
Lakes  Co.  v.  Huffman,  319  U.S.  293,  298-299; 
Alabama  State  Federation  v.  McAdory,  325 
U.S.  450,  461;  Public  Service  Commission  v. 
Wycoff  Co.,  344  U.S.  237,  243;  Ecceles  v.  Peo- 
ples Bank  of  Lakewood,  California,  333  U.S. 
426;  431:  Bradley  Lumber  Co.  v.  NI.JtB  84 
P.  2d  97,  100  (C.A.  6). = 

In  a  suit  such  as  this  a  court  should  not 
issue  a  declaratory  Judgment  when  It  would 
not,  under  settled  equity  principles.  Issue  an 
injunction.  The  considerations  of  policy 
underlying  the  denial  of  injunctions  to  pre- 
vent criminal  prosecutions  apply  with  equal 
force  to  suits  tor  declaratory  judgments, 
which  aim  at  the  same  result,  but  stop  short 
of  a  prayer  for  a  coercive  decree.  To  that  ex- 
tent the  rule  that  an  allegation  of  irreparable 
Injury  is  not  required  in  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment suit  Is  limited.  As  a  practical  matter 
there  will  be  lltUe,  U  any.  difference  between 
an  Injunction  against  the  bringing  of  a 
criminal  prosecution  and  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment that  the  committee's  actions  were  not 


'  Professor  Bochard  wrote  that,  "it  [equity] 
could  thus  gradually  extend  its  protective 
fimctions  to  try  on  the  civU  side  questions 
whether  an  act  is  constitutional  or  applica- 
ble" (emphasis  supplied).  Borcbard De- 
claratory Judgments  (2d  ed.,  1941),  p.  1021. 
If  that  means  more  than  that  the  danger  of 
Irreparable  injury  is  not  an  indispensable 
element  of  declaratory  Judgment  "jurisdic- 
tion". It  Is  at  variance  with  the  decided  Ped- 
eral cases.  To  "extend"  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  is  for  Congress. 


valid,  and  deprived  appellants  of  coiutitu- 
tlonal  rights.  The  rule  is  well  settled  that, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  equity  will  not  en- 
Join  a  criminal  prosecution. 

"It  is  a  familiar  rule  that  courts  of  equity 
do  not  ordinarily  restrain  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. No  person  is  immune  from  prosecu- 
tion in  good  faith  for  his  alleged  criminal 
acts.  Its  imminence,  even  though  alleged  to 
be  in  violation  of  constitutional  guarantees, 
is  not  a  ground  for  equity  relief  since  the 
lawfulness  or  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
or  ordinance  on  which  t'ae  prosecution  is 
based  may  be  determined  as  readily  in  the 
criminal  case  as  in  a  suit  for  an  injunc- 
tion. •   •   • 

"It  does  not  appear  from  the  record  that 
petitioners  have  been  threatened  with  any 
Injury  other  than  that  Incidental  to  any 
criminal  proceeding  brought  lawfully  and  In 
good  faith,  or  that  a  federal  court  of  equity 
by  withdrawing  the  determination  of  guilt 
from  the  state  courts  could  rightfully  afford 
petitioners  any  protection  which  they  could 
not  secure  by  prompt  trial  and  appeal  to  this 
Court.  Douglas  v.  Jeannette,  319  U.S.  157, 
163,  164." 

And,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  we  speak 
of  "Jurisdiction"  or  of  "discretion",  the  same 
considerations  which  bar  an  injunction  pre- 
clude a  declaratory  Judgment. 

"The  granting  of  a  declaratory  judgment, 
however.  Is  a  matter  resting  In  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  court  (Aetna  Casualty  <t 
Surety  Co.  v.  Quarles,  4  Cir.  92  P.  2d  321 ) : 
and  It  Is  clear  that  the  discretion  ought  not 
to  be  exercised  in  a  case  of  this  character 
where  its  only  effect  would  be  to  decide  mat- 
ters, as  pointed  out  in  the  quotation  above 
\ Douglas  v,  Jannette,  supra],  which  could  be 
better  decided  in  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
state.  Spence  v.  Cole.  137  F.  2d  71,  73  (C.A 
4).  '        ■ 

"Public  policy  requires  that  no  injunction 
be  granted  by  a  court  to  restrain  prosecution 
of  a  single  act  denounced  as  criminal  by  the 
law.  Stone  v.  Christensen,  36  F.  Supp  739 
741  (Ore.) 

"Courts  should  avoid  passing  on  questions 
of  public  law  even  short  of  constitutionality 
that  are  not  Inunedlately  pressing.  Eccles  v. 
Peoples  Bank  of  Lakewood,  333  U.S.  426 
432."  * 

See  also,  Keegan  v.  State  of  New  Jersey.  42 
F.  Supp.  922  (NJ)  (3-Judge  court);  Board  of 
Trade  of  Kansas  City  v.  Afilli^an,  90  P.  2d 
855,  861  (C.A.  8);  Sparks  v.  Mellwood  Dairy 
74  F.  2d  695,  697  (C.A.  6);  Pomeroys  Equity 
Jurisprudence  (5th  ed.,  1941),  Vol.  4  5  1361 
b,  p.  978;  Anderson,  Declaratory  Judgments 
(1951),  Vol.  2.  p.  1471.  See  also  Bradley 
Lumber  Co.  v.  NXJt£.,  supra. 

A  court  of  equity,  however,  may  enjoin  a 
criminal  prosecution  in  a  case  where  the 
plaintiff  makes  a  sufficient  showing  of  the 
danger  of  Irreparable  Injury,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  in  such  a  case  a  declaratory 
Judgment  might  issue  In  that  context,  a 
showing  of  'irreparable  Injury"  appears  to 
require  that  the  criminal  penalties  of  the 
statute  be  so  severe,  perhaps  cumulative,  or 
involving  multiple  prosecutions  or  forfei- 
tures of  property,  as  to  deter  the  person 
affected  from  testing  the  application  of  the 
statute  to  him  in  a  criminal  court.  Hyncr 
V.  Grimes  Packing  Co.,  337  U.S.  86,  98-99; 
Douglas  V.  Jeannette,  supra;  Watson  v.  Buck 
313  U.S.  387,  400;  Ex  parte  Young,  209  VJS 
123,  146-148;  Terrace  v.  Thompson.  263  US 
197,  211-212,  215:  Reed  Enterprises,  et  al.  v. 

Corcoran.  U.S.  App.  D.C.  ,  354 

P.  2d  519  (1065). 


'  See  also  the  recent  case  of  Poe  v.  Ullman 
367  U.S.  497,  506:  "The  Court  has  been  on 
the  alert  against  use  of  the  declaratory 
Judgment  device  for  avoiding  the  rigorous 
insistence  on  exigent  adversity  as  a  condi- 
tion for  evoking  Court  adjudication." 
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OesenUly,  tbe  cases  bold  Uuit  tbe  possl- 
bll.ty  of  <m«  criminal  prosecution  does  not 
stcte  a  danger  of  Irreparable  injury.'  See 
e.g..  Douglas  v.  Jeannette,  supra;  Beal  v.  Mis- 
souri Pacific  K.  Corp.,  312  V3.  45,  4»-60; 
SoutherT^  Pacific  Co.  v.  Conway,  US  F.  3d 
746,  749  (C.A.  9) ;  Stone  v.  Christensen,  supra; 
Kcegan  v.  State  of  New  Jersey,  42  F.  Supp. 
922  (N.J..  3-Judge  court). 

It  has  been  held.  In  several  contexts,  that 
the  Declaratory  Judgment  Act  does  not  war- 
rant tbe  granting  indirectly  by  way  of  dec- 
laration of  relief  what  the  court  in  an  equity 
suit  could  not  grant  directly.  See,  Di  Bene- 
detto V.  Morgenthau.  C.A.  148  P.  2d  323,  225. 
cert,  dismissed,  328  US.  886;  United  States  ex 
rel.  Jordan  v.  Ickes.  C.A.  D.C.  143  F.  2d  152, 
153,  cert,  denied,  320  VJB.  801.  Otherwise 
appellants  would,  In  the  guise  of  a  declara- 
tory Judgment,  attain  the  result  they  could 
not  attain  In  a  8\ilt  for  an  injunction. 

The  Federal  ClvU  Rights  statutes  (28  U.S.C. 
Sec.  1343  (3)  and  (4);  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  1983) 
cited  by  plaintiffs  as  a  basis  for  this  Court's 
Jurisdiction,  confer  no  Jurisdiction  In  this 
case.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Act  protects  all  rights  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
Bradford  ».  tefkowitz.  240  F.  Supp.  960  (D.C. 
N.Y.  81}.).  But  no  one  has  a  right  to  be 
free  from  being  subpoenaed  and  required  to 
give  testimony  before  a  Congressional  investi- 
gative committee.  Watkins  v.  United  States, 
354  U.S.  178. 

Here  tbere  is  a  lack  of  Justiciable  caiite  of 
action  and  complete  inapproprlateness  of  the 
subject  matter  for  Judidai  consideration. 
The  Court  should  not  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  legislative  power  by  Congress  beyond 
determining  that  Congress  was  acting  under 
color  of  legislative  authority.  Baker  v.  Corr, 
369  U.S.  186.  198.  "Want  of  Jurisdiction"  is 
controlled  by  "want  of  merit  In  the  aver- 
ments made  in  the  complaint  as  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  federal  right."  Baker  ▼.  Carr,  at 
p.  100. 

Neither  could  there  be  a  cause  of  action 
against  any  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  as  individuals.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, Article  I.  Section  6,  members  of 
both  House  of  Congress  have  an  absolute 
privilege  as  a  defense  to  dvll  damage  suits 
for  defamation  and  kindred  torts  in  respect 
to  any  action  done  In  session.  Kilboum  v. 
Thompson,  103  U.S.  168. 

RecenUy.  In  Barr  t.  Matteo,  360  U.S.  664 
at  575,  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  tbe 
legislative  privilege:  "The  claim  of  an  un- 
worthy purpose  does  not  destroy  the  privi- 
lege. Legislators  are  immune  from  deter- 
rents to  the  uninhibited  discharge  of  their 
legislative  duty,  not  for  their  private  Indul- 
gence but  for  the  public  good.  One  must 
not  expect  uncommon  courage  even  In  legis- 
lators. The  privilege  would  be  of  little  value 
If  they  could  be  subjected  to  tbe  cost  and 
Inconvenience  and  distractions  of  a  trial 
upon  a  conclusion  of  the  pleader,  or  to  tbe 
hazard  of  a  Judgment  against  them  baaed 
upon  a  Jury's  speculation  aa  to  motives. 
Tenney  v.  8rand/tot7e,  341  U5.  367,  377." 

m.     Plalntllf's     Constitutional     Arguments 

Have  Been  Rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court 

In  Previous  Decisions 

It  is  now  settled  law  that  Rule  XI  Is  not 
constitutionally  objectionable  and  the  Com- 
mittee's use  of  compulsory  process  to  obtain 
testimony  In  aid  of  its  investigation  of  Com- 
munist activities  is  a  valid  and  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  legislative  power. 

Plaintiffs  at  this  late  date  are  attempting 
to  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee's  fui;ction. 
Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  statute  creating 
tbe  Committee  is  unconstitutional  on  a  num- 


*  Contra:  federal  Trade  Commitsion  v.  JTU- 
Urt  Itmtional  Federation,  23  F.  ad  368  (C.A. 
D.C.). 


ber  of  grounds,  that  tbe  Committee's  Inquiry 
here  Is  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  • 
non-leglslatlve  purpose  of  exposure  for  ex- 
posure's sake,  and  that  the  Investigation  de- 
ters plaintiff's  exercise  of  First  Amendments 
rights.  They  are,  in  effect,  contending  the 
Congress  has  no  power  to  Investigate  Com- 
munist activities.  These  contentions  are 
foreclosed  by  Barenblaft  v.  United  States, 
360  UB.  109,  and  cases  following  it,  e.g., 
Braden  v.  United  States.  365  V£.  431;  WU- 
kinson  v.  United  States.  365  U.S.  399. 
Those  decisions  are  not  outmoded. 
In  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  supra,  tbe 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  use  of  com- 
pulsory process  in  aid  of  Congressional  in- 
vestigations of  Communist  activities  in  cir- 
cumstances comparable  to  the  present  case 
has  a  valid  legislative  purpose,  and  that  the 
use  of  compulsory  process  to  require  wit- 
nesses to  give  testimony  concerning  Com- 
munist activities  in  aid  of  such  an  investi- 
gation does  not  violate  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  holding  was  reaffirmed  In  Wil- 
kinson V.  United  States,  465  U.S.  399  and 
Braden  v.  United  States,  366  U.S.  431. 

The  underlying  principles,  that  Congress 
is  exercising  an  inherent  power  to  investi- 
gate, and  does  violate  the  First  Amendment 
in  merely  requiring  a  witness  to  testify  con- 
cerning subversive  Communist  activities,  is 
in  keeping  with  our  constitutional  history. 
That  principle  la  sustained  by  a  score  of  prec- 
edents resting  upon  the  same  theory  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Comumnlst  con- 
spiracy. Rule  XI,  the  rule  in  question,  was 
found  constitutionally  unobjectionable  after 
full  deUberaUon  in  1959  {Watkins  v.  U.S., 
354  U.S.  178)  and  reaffirmed  in  1961  (Baren- 
blatt v.  United  States.  360  VS.  109).  It  U 
settled  constitutional  law. 

In  Watkins  v.  United  States,  364  UJS.  178. 
restating  the  extent  and  limit  of  tbe  Con- 
gressional power  to  Investigate,  tbe  Cblei 
Justice  wrote  (at  187) :  "The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  conduct  investigations  Is  Inherent 
in  the  legislative  process.  That  power  is 
broad.  It  encompasses  inquiries  concerning 
tbe  administration  of  existing  laws  as  well  as 
proposed  or  possibly  needed  statutes." 

It  was  in  Watkins,  at  pages  187-188,  that 
tbe  Court  said:  "It  Is  unquestionably  the 
duty  of  all  witnesses  to  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress in  its  efforts  to  obtain  the  facts  needed 
for  intelligent  legislative  action."  It  Is  their 
unremitting  obligation  to  respond  to  sub- 
poenas, to  respect  the  dignity  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  committees  and  to  testify  fiilly 
with  respect  to  matters  within  the  province 
of  proper  Investigation. 

Barenblatt  argued  that  Rule  XI  was  un- 
constitutionally vague  and  objected  to  the 
right  of  tbe  sub-committee  to  inquire  Into 
bis  "political"  and  "rellglo\ia"  beliefs  or  any 
"other  personal  or  private  affairs"  or  "asso- 
clatlonal  activltlee",  claiming  protection  un- 
der the  First,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amendments, 
the  prohibition  against  bills  of  attainder  and 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  (claim- 
ing the  Congress  attempted  to  exercise  Ju- 
dicial power) .  Every  argument  raised  by 
plaintiffs  here  was  rejected  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360 
U.S.  109.  The  Court  affirmed  bis  conviction 
under  3  U.S.C.  i  192  for  refusal  to  answer 
questions  put  by  tbe  House  Committee  dur- 
ing the  course  of  an  inquiry  into  alleged 
Communist  infiltration  Into  tbe  field  of  edu- 
cation. The  Court  rejected  tbe  argument 
that  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  VS.  178. 
b^d  Rule  XI  Ineffective  because  of  vague- 
ness. In  dealing  with  the  Subcommittee's 
authority  to  compel  testimony.  Mr.  Jtutioe 
Harlan  said,  at  pp.  117-118:  "Petitioner  also 
contends  .  .  .  that  tbe  vagueneH  of  Rule  XI 
deprives  tbe  Subcoounlttae  of  tbe  right  to 
compel  testimony  in  this  Investigation  Into 
Communist  activity.  We  cannot  agree  with 
this  contention,  wblcb  In  its  furthest  reach 
would  mean  that  tbe  House  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities Committee  under  its  existing  author- 
ity has  no  right  to  compel  testimony  in  any 
circumstances.  Granting  the  vagueness  cf 
the  Rule,  we  may  not  read  it  In  Isolation  from 
its  long  history  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Just  as  legislation  is  often  given 
meaning  by  the  gloss  of  legislative  reports, 
administrative  interpretation,  and  long  us- 
age, so  the  proper  meaning  of  an  authoriza- 
tion, to  a  congressional  committee  is  not  to 
be  derived  alone  from  its  abstract  terms  un- 
related to  the  definite  content  furnished 
them  by  the  course  of  congressional  actions. 
The  Rule  comes  to  us  with  a  'persuasive  gloss 
of  legislative  history'.  United  States  v.  Wit- 
kovick,  353  U.S.  194,  199,  which  shows  beyond 
doubt  that  in  pursuEuice  of  its  legislative 
concerns  in  the  domain  of  'national  secu- 
rity' the  Hovise  has  clothed  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  with  pervasive  author- 
ity to  investigate  Communist  activities  in 
this  country." 

And  at  pp.  120-121  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  con- 
tinued :  "In  light  of  this  long  and  Illuminat- 
ing history  it  can  hardly  be  seriously  argued 
that  the  investigation  of  Communist  activi- 
ties generally,  and  the  attendant  use  of  com- 
pulsory process,  was  beyond  tbe  purview  of 
the  Committee's  intended  authority  under 
Rule  XI." 

In  considering  tbe  constitutional  conten- 
tions, the  Court  recognized  "that  Congress 
has  wide  power  to  legislate  in  tbe  field  of 
Communist  activity  In  this  country,  and  to 
conduct  appropriate  investigations  in  aid 
thereof,  (p.  137)  and  said  at  pp.  127-128: 
"In  tbe  last  analysis  this  power  rests  on  tbe 
right  of  self-preservation,  'the  ultimate  value 
of  any  society,'  Dennis  v.  United  States,  341 
U.S.  404,  609.  Justification  for  Its  exercise 
In  turn  rests  on  tbe  long  and  widely  accepted 
view  that  the  tenets  of  the  Communist  Party 
include  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  tbe  United  States  by  force  and 
~>iolence.  a  view  which  has  been  given  formal 
expNBslon  by  the  Congress".* 

Since  the  decision  in  Barenblatt  v.  United 
States,  360  U.S.  109  the  Court  has  not  wavered 
in  its  view  that  Rule  XI  authorizes  the  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  Communist  activities. 
In  two  cases  tbe  Court  found  that  the  Com- 
mittee, under  Rule  XI,  was  clearly  authorized 
to  Investigate  Communist  InfiJtratlon  in 
basic  industry  in  the  South  and  Commu- 
nist propaganda  activities  in  tbe  South  and 
that  the  Committee  in  conducting  such  in- 
vestigation was  pursuing  a  valid  legislative 
purpose.  Wilkinson  v.  United  States,  365 
VS.  399;  and  Braden  v.  United  States,  365 
VS.  431.  1ST.  Justice  Stewart,  speaking  for 
the  Court  in  Wilkinson  pointed  out  that  "the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  Is  a 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, elected  at  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress"  whose  authority  derives  from 
Rule  XI  of  the  standing  Rule  adopted  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  85th  Congress  In  1957  (H. 
Res.  No.  5,  85th  Cong.,  Ist  Sees.).  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  continued  (at  page  409  In 
Wilkinson) : 

"Tbe  question  of  basic  congressional  au- 
thorization was  clearly  decided  in  Barenblatt 
V.  United  States,  supra.  There  we  said,  after 
reviewing  tbe  genesis  and  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Rule  XI.  that  "[lit  can  hardly  be 
seriously  ctrgued  that  tbe  Investigation  of 
Communist  activities  generally,  and  tbe  at- 
tendant use  of  compulsory  process,  was  be- 
yond tbe  p\irvlew  of  tbe  Committee's  in- 
tended authority  under  Rule  XL"  360  VS. 
at  120-121.  The  subjects  lUider  inquiry 
here  surely  fall  wltbln  "tbe  Investigation 
of  Communist  activities  generally." 

More  recently.  In  Gibson  v.  Florida  Legis- 
lative Committee,  872  VS.  6S9,  tb«  Court 
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*See  Subversive  Activities  Ooatrol  Act  of 
1950.  Title  1  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1960  i  3,  64  Stat.  887-089.  See  alM  Carlton  v. 
Landon.  342  VS.  624,  636.  n.  21. 


again  recognized  that  "n^mbership  in  the 
Communist  Party  Is  a  pennlBslve  subject  of 
regulation  and  legislative  ^scrutiny"  (p.  547) 
and  tbe  Court  acknowle<4ged  "the  underly- 
ing legislative  right  to  investigate  or  legis- 
late with  respect  to  subversive  activities  by 
Communists"  (p.  557). 

The  recent  case  of  Yelltri  v.  United  States, 
374  VS.  109  does  not  detract  from  any  of 
the  foregoing.  Yellin  in\tolved  a  prosecu- 
tion for  a  contempt  of  Ck>ngress  violation 
under  3  UB.C.  Section  ^92.  Thus  a  con- 
crete situation  was  presented  for  the  court 
to  consider  objections  in  loontext,  and  there 
was  no  question  of  Jurisdiction.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  did  Ddt  find  any  defect 
in  Rule  XI. 

Contrary  to  plaintiffs'  (tal  argument  pre- 
viously made,  no  Inference  helpful  to  them 
can  be  drawn  from  the  flict  that  the  Court 
granted  certiorari  In  Go/apfc  v.  United  States, 
382  U.S.  937,  after  the  C<>tirt  of  Appeals  for 
tbe  District  of  Columbia 'Circuit  upheld  his 
conviction  upon  a  second  trial  for  refusal  to 
answer  questions  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  3|18  F.  2d  365.  Of 
course,  Gojack  did  make  the  same  constitu- 
tional objections  as  appeUants  seek  to  make 
here.  However,  the  Court  reversed  Gojack's 
conviction,  not  on  the  baisls  of  Rule  XI.  but 
on  tbe  basis  tbe  speclfia  hearings  had  not 
been  authorized  by  the  filU  Committee.  384 
U.S.  703  (1966).  i 

To  support  their  arguibent  that  Rule  XI 
is  unconstitutionally  "vague",  plaintiffs  rely 
on  cases  wherein  state  statutes  have  been 
held  too  "vague"  to  meet  the  tests  aa  to  con- 
stitutionality.' It  is  obvious  that  such  eases 
are  not  relevant  and  do  not  support  plain- 
tiffs' arguments.  In  each,  case  the  particular 
statute  being  considered  was  measured 
against  tbe  constitutional  requirements,  in- 
cluding the  legislative  'need".  Of  course,  tbe 
"need"  for  a  state  statute  would  not  be  the 
same  as  tbe  "need"  forj  a  federal  statute. 
Here  we  are  not  dealing  Mth  a  state  statute 
but  with  a  Federal  statiite,  whose  constitu- 
tionality tbe  Supreme  Court  has  upheld, 
being  of  the  view  that  ^Congress  has  wide 
power  to  legislate  in  tbe  fleld  of  Communist 
activity  in  this  countryf  and  "this  power 
rests  on  the  right  at  self-preservation". 
There  Is  a  further  fundamental  difference  In 
the  issues  from  those  presented  herein  that 
plaintiffs  seek  injunctive  and  declaratory  re- 
lief to  bar  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  acting  under  a  Federal  statute.  As 
we  have  shown,  the  court  has  no  Jurisdiction 
to  grant  such  relief  in  tbese  circumstances. 

IV.  Flaintiffs'  contention^  that  the  Commit- 
te«  failed  to  follow  its  lown  rules  are  with- 
out merit;  but,  in  any  event,  they  are  not 
properly  before  the  court,  being  matters  of 
defense  In  tbe  event  ^t  criminal  proeecu- 

tlOQ  I 

All  questions  as  to  wh^Sher  the  Committee 
followed  Its  own  rules  are  premature  and 
cannot  be  considered  in  this  proceeding.  As 
we  have  shown,  they  may  be  asserted  tn  a 
criminal  prosecution,  if  brought. 

If  the  courts  were  to. accept  such  a  con- 
tention a  Congressional  Oommlttee  could  be 
put  on  trial  by  every  person  subpoenaed  who 
wished  to  avoid  having  to  testify  and  Con- 
gressional Investigation  would  be  stymied. 
The  Constitution  does  not  empower  the 
courts  to  so  interfere  «(lth  or  impede  Con- 
gress In  the  exercise  of  Its  legislative  func- 
tion. 

As  a  factual  matter,  no  credence  can  be 
given  to  plaintiffs'  co^clusory  allegations 
(Complaint,  p.  11)  tlUt  tbe  Committee 
"released"  their  names  t^  various  news  media 
In  advance  of  tbe  beaittngs  in  violation  of 
the  Committee's  Rule  XVI.    From  the  bare 


^Baggett  ▼.  BuUHt,  m  U.S.  360;  NAACP 
V.  Button,  S71  VS.  415;  Cramp  v.  Board  of 
Public  Instruction,  368  VS.  378. 


fact  that  the  news  media  oDtalned  infcxma- 
tlon  (which  could  Just  as  probably  come  from 
recipients  of  the  subpoenas),  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  that  the  Committee  released 
the  information.  The  complaint  alleged  no 
sftecific  fact  showing  that  tbe  release  was  by 
a  named  Committee  member  or  by  an  au- 
thorized employee  at  a  stated  time  and  place 
or  by  some  stated  means.  Unsupported  con- 
elusory  allegations  axe  insufficient  to  eetab- 
Ush  something  as  a  fact.  Riley  v.  Titus,  89 
VS.  App.  D.C.  79,  190  F.  2d  653  (1851) . 
V.  Plaintiffs'  Conclusory  Allegations  Set 
Forth  in  the  Complaint  and  in  Their 
Affidavits  Should  Be  Stricken  as  a  Matter 
of  Law 

FrMn  what  we  have  shown  »wpro,  it  is 
clear  that  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  bearings  scheduled  for  Augtist 
16,  1966,  which  are  challenged  In  this  pro- 
ceeding, serve  a  legitimate  legislative  pur- 
pose. The  conclusory  allegations  set  forth 
in  plaintiffs'  affidavits  and  in  paragraphs  10, 
12  and  13  of  their  complaint  purport  to 
contravene  the  fact  that  the  hearings  serve 
a  valid  purpose.  However,  even  tbe  most 
cursory  examination  of  the  enumerated 
paragraphs  of  the  complaint  and  the  affi- 
davits will  reflect  the  broad  and  all-encom- 
passing sweep  of  plaintiffs  contentions  and 
logically,  will  demonstrate,  as  well,  that  their 
assertions  can  be  predicated  only  upon  con- 
jecture and  emotion  and  not  upon  personal 
knowledge  as  they  represent  In  their  veri- 
fication to  the  complaint  and  In  their 
affidavits. 

Absent  basic,  factusJ  allegations  which 
would  of  necessity  be  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air  of  examination  by  this  Court,  plaintiffs' 
conclusory  assertions  are  insufficient  as  a 
matter  of  law  to  sustain  their  contentions 
that  purposes,  other  than  legitimate  legis- 
lative inquiry,  exist  for  the  hearings  now 
being  conducted. 

Tbe  rule  controlling  here  arose  out  of 
Riley  V.  Titus,  supra,  where  our  Court  of 
Appeals  stated  at  pp.  654-55:  "The  appellant 
bases  her  suit  for  recovery  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  upon  alleged  miscon- 
duct of  ber  superior  officers  prior  to  her 
discharge.  For  the  most  part,  however,  ber 
complaint  describes  their  action  in  only  such 
general  and  conclusionary  terms  as  'arbi- 
trary' and  'vmlawful.'  No  factual  allegations 
emerge  from  ber  voluminous  pleadings  and 
affidavits  with  sufficient  clarity  to  show  a 
basis  for  recovery  on  a  the<M7  of  tort  lia- 
bility. At  tbe  most  tbere  are  only  remote 
references  to  a  'conspiracy'  and  'threats'  by 
two  persons  who  were  ber  superiors  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  states.  In  a  parallel 
situation,  this  court  has  stated.  "Thoxigb  It 
[tbs  complaint]  characterizes  appellees'  al- 
leged conduct  aa  wrongfxil,  unlawful,  and 
mallcloxis.  It  does  not  sufficiently  disclose 
the  conduct  to  enable  a  court  to  Judge 
whether  or  not  it  was  tortious.'  Bums  t. 
Bplller.  1947.  83  VS.  App.  D.C.  91,  161  F. 
ad  877.  oerUorart  denied.  1947  333  VS.  793. 
68  S.  Ct.  101.  92  L.  Ed.  373.  See  Rule  8(a), 
Fed.  R.  ClvP.  In  that  case  the  complaint 
was  dismissed  for  failure  to  state  a  claim 
upon  which  relief  could  be  granted  there 
appearing  no  Issue  as  to  any  material  fact, 
the  granting  of  siunmary  Judgment  was 
proper  In  regard  to  this  aspect  of  appellant's 
case  for  the  same  reason." 

Similarly,  in  Cliung  Wing  Ping  v.  Ken- 
nedy, 111  VS.  App.  D.C.  106,  294  F.  2d  735 
(1961)  tbe  Court  concluded  that  an  unsup- 
ported etnd  nebulous  allegation  of  criminal 
conspiracy  was  not  a  siifflcient  basis  for 
allowing  discovery  to  contest  a  motion  for 
Bununary  Judgment.  Because  of  superven- 
ing public  policy  need  to  free  federal  of- 
ficers acting  in  accord  with  tbelr  reaponslbU- 
Itles  from  vexatious  suits  tbe  courts  have 
made  a  like  application  of  tbe  rule  to  them 
and  held  that  tbe  "official  immunity"  doc- 


trine Is  not  affected  by  inclusion  in  tbe  com- 
plaint of  allegations  of  "malice",  "con- 
spiracy", "unlawfulness"  and  the  like.  See 
e.g.,  Barr  v.  Matteo,  360  UjB.  665,  589  (mal- 
ice); Norton  V.  McShane.  supra,  333  F.  XL 
at  357  (malicious  arrest,  abuse  and  mis- 
treatment, and  conspiracy);  Gager  v.  "Bob 
Seidel",  112  VS.  App.  D.C.  136,  140,  300  F. 
2d  727,  733,  cert,  denied  370  U-8.  959  (1962) 
(conspiracy) ;  Ove  Gustavsson  Contracting 
Co.  V.  Floete,  299  F.  2d  655,  657-659  (2d  Clr. 
1962),  cert,  denied,  374  U.S.  827  (1063)  (wil- 
fully, maliciously,  with  Intent  to  barm  and 
injure);  Bershad  v.  Wood,  supra,  390  F.  2d 
at  715-719  (malice);  DeBusk  v.  Harvin.  213 
F.  2d  143,  147  (5th  Clr.  1954)  (malicious  acts 
and  conspiracy);  Gregoire  v.  Biddle,  177  F. 
2d  679,  581  (1949),  cert,  denied  339  U.S.  949 
(1950)  (conspired  and  maliciously  and  wil- 
fully entered  into  a  scheme);  LceugKlin  v. 
Rosenman,  82  U.S.  App.  D.C.  164,  168,  163 
F.  2d  838,  840  (1947)  (knowingly,  wUfuUy 
and  maliciously  participated  In  an  unlawful 
conspiracy);  Cooper  v.  O'Connor,  69  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  100,  102,  99  F.  2d  135,  137,  cert, 
denied  305  U.S.  643  (1038)  (wanton,  mali- 
cious and  unlawful  acts). 

For  this  reason  plaintiffs'  unsupported 
conclusory  allegations  both  in  the  complaint 
and  in  their  affidavits  should  be  stricKen. 

Wherefore,  for  the  reasons  stated  herein 
the  Coiirt  Is  respectfully  urged  to  strike 
paragraphs  10,  12  and  13  of  the  complaint 
and  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  each  of  the  plain- 
tiffs' affidavits  and  to  dismiss  the  complaint. 

Haxkt  T.  Alexaitdex, 
Acting  U.S.  Attorney. 

Joseph  M.  Hammon, 
Assistant  US.  Attorney. 

Frank  Q.  Nebskbx, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 

On.  ZnucKaMAN. 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 
Of   Counsel:    Kevin   T.   Maroney.   Lee   B. 
Anderson,  Attorneys,  Department  of  Justice. 


VIETNAM— A  MIDDLE  WAY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  j^?eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoit? 

There  was  no  objer.tion. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the 
fluctuations  of  war  itself,  there  is  an 
ebb  and  a  flow  to  the  words  and  terms 
of  the  debates  which  accompany  the 
decisions  surrounding  a  war.  The  mili- 
tary, political,  and  rhetorical  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  less  like  an  escalator 
smoothly  carrying  us  from  one  level  to 
another,  than  it  is  like  a  car  caight  in 
a  traffic  Jam,  sometimes  at  rest,  some- 
times creeping  along  slowly,  but  always 
trying  to  go  as  fast  as  it  can  without 
crashing  Into  the  cars  in  front  of  it. 

During  the  past  weekend  the  debate 
suddenly  put  on  a  spurt  of  energy.  There 
was  fresh  evidence  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  get  far  more  involved  in 
the  war  than  most  Americans  had 
dreamed  possible.  Former  President  Ei- 
senhower announced  to  tbe  190  million 
Americans  who  have  not  read  his  mem- 
oires  that  the  coimtry  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  Korea 
when  our  adversaries  decided  to  call  it 
quits.  And  the  ranking  Thai  military 
ofiBcer  announced  that  the  United  States 
is  already  at  war  in  northeastern  Thai- 
land. 
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But  those  who  urged  restraint  were  no 
less  vocal.  Former  White  House  Aid 
Richard  Goodwin  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  to  oppose  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  section  car- 
ried a  devastating  analysis  of  the  war  by 
Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  former  assistant 
to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  who 
concludes  that — 

Deescalatlon  could  work,  it  there  were  the 
will  to  pursue  it. 

Perhaps  Goodwin  and  Schleslnger  will 
only  convert  those  of  us  who  are  already 
convinced  that  the  United  States  should 
follow  this  course.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  their  comments  would  not  influence 
the  thinking  of  the  "hawks"  as  well,  if 
only  they  were  willing  to  listen. 

In  the  Arm  hope  that  Professor  Schles- 
inger's  comments  will  not  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  I  am  Inserting  his  article,  "A  Middle 
Way  Out  of  Vietnam,"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  widely 
read. 

The  article  follows: 

SCRLXSINCEK  SUCGXSTS  THAT  WC  ReCOVEK  OuK 

Cool  and  Follow  a  Middle  Way  Oitt  of 
Vietnam 

(By  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.) 

<NoTK. — -Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  is  a  for- 
mer special  assistant  to  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson,  author  of  "A  Thousand  Days," 
and  Albert  Schweitzer  professor  of  the  hu- 
manities. City  University  of  New  York.) 

Why  we  are  In  Vietnam  is  today  a  question 
of  only  historical  interest.  We  are  there,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  we  must  deal  with 
the  situation  that  exists.  Our  national  se- 
curity may  not  have  compelled  us  to  draw  a 
line  across  Southeast  Asia  where  we  did,  but, 
having  drawn  It,  we  cannot  lightly  abandon 
It.  OviT  stake  In  South  Vietnam  may  have 
been  self -created,  but  it  has  nonetheless  be- 
come real.  Our  precipitate  withdrawal  now 
would  have  ominous  reverberations  thrc>ugh- 
out  Asia.  Our  commitment  of  over  300.000 
American  troops,  young  men  of  exceptional 
skill  and  gallantry  engaged  in  cruel  and  diffi- 
cult warfare,  measiures  the  magnitude  of  our 
national  concern. 

We  have  achieved  this  entanglement,  not 
after  due  and  deliberate  consideration,  but 
through  a  series  of  small  decisions.  It  Is  not 
only  idle  but  unfair  to  seek  out  guilty  men. 
President  Elsenhower,  after  rejecting  Amer- 
ican military  intervention  In  1954,  set  In 
motion  the  policy  of  support  for  Saigon 
which  resulted,  two  Presidents  later,  in 
American  military  Intervention  In  1965. 
Each  step  in  the  deepening  of  the  Amer- 
ican commitment  was  reasonably  regarded 
at  the  time  a«  the  last  that  would  be  neces- 
sary: yet.  In  retrospect,  each  step  led  only  to 
the  next,  until  we  find  ourselves  entrapped 
today  In  that  nightmare  of  American  strate- 
gists, a  land  war  in  Asia — a  vrar  which  no 
President,  including  President  Johnson,  de- 
sired or  Intended.  The  Vietnam  story  Is  a 
tragedy  without  villains.  No  thoughtful 
American  can  withhold  sympathy  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ponders  the  gloomy  choices 
which  lie  ahead. 

Tet  each  President,  as  he  makes  his 
choices,  must  expect  to  b«  accountable  for 
them.  Everything  in  recent  weeks — the  ac- 
tions of  the  Administration,  the  Intima- 
tions of  actions  to  come,  even  a  certain 
harshness  In  the  Presidential  rhetoric — sug- 
gests tliat  President  Johnson  has  made  his 
choice,  and  that  his  choice  is  the  careful 
enlargement  of  the  war.  New  experiments 
In  escalation  are  first  denied,  then  dis- 
owned, then  discounted  and  finally  under- 


taken. As  past  medicine  falls,  all  we  cnn 
apparently  think  to  do  Is  to  increase  the 
dose.  In  IiCay  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
explained  why  we  were  not  going  to  bomb 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong;  at  the  end  of  June 
we  began  the  strikes  against  the  oil  depots. 
The  demilitarized  zone  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  has  been  used  by  North 
Vietnam  units  for  years,  but  suddenly  we 
have  begun  to  bomb  it. 

When  such  steps  work  no  miracles — and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  escalation  will  be 
no  more  decisive  in  the  future  than  It  has 
been  in  the  past — the  demand  will  arise  for 
"just  one  more  step."  Plenty  of  room  re- 
mains for  widening  the  war:  the  harbors 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  Irrigation  dikes,  the 
steel  plants,  the  factories,  the  power  grid, 
the  crops,  the  civilian  population,  the  Chi- 
nese border.  The  fact  that  we  excluded  such 
steps  yesterday  Is,  alas,  no  guarantee  that 
we  will  not  pursue  them  tomorrow.  And 
If  bombing  wUl  not  bring  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to 
his  knees  or  stop  his  support  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  in  South  Vietnam,  there  is  always  the 
last  resort  of  Invasion.  General  Ky  has 
already  told  us  that  we  m\ist  Invade  North 
Vietnam  to  win  the  war.  In  his  recent  press 
conference,  the  Secretary  of  State  twice  de- 
clined to  rule  out  this  possibility. 

The  theory,  of  course.  Is  that  widening 
the  war  will  shorten  it.  This  theory  ap- 
pears to  be  based  on  three  convictions:  first, 
that  the  war  will  be  decided  In  North  Viet- 
nam; second,  that  the  risk  of  Chinese  or 
Soviet  entry  is  negligible,  and  third,  that 
military  "victory"  In  some  sense  Is  possible. 
Perhaps  these  premises  are  correct,  and  In 
another  year  or  two  we  may  all  be  saluting 
the  wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  the 
American  Government.  In  so  inscrutable 
a  situation,  no  one  can  be  confident  about 
his  doubt  and  disagreement.  Nonetheless, 
to  many  Americans  these  propositions  con- 
stitute a  terribly  shaky  basis  for  action  which 
has  already  carried  the  United  States  Into  a 
ground  war  In  Asia  and  which  may  well 
carry  the  world  to  the  brink  of  the  third 
world  war. 

The  illusion  that  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  decided  in  North  Vietnam  is  evi- 
dently a  result  of  listening  too  long  to  our 
own  propaganda.  Our  Government  has  in- 
sisted so  often  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
a  clear-cut  case  of  aggression  across  frontiers 
that  It  has  come  to  believe  itself  that  the 
war  was  started  in  Hanoi  and  can  be  stopped 
there.  "Tixe  war,"  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
solemnly  assured  us,  "is  clearly  an  'armed 
attack,'  cynically  and  systematically  mount- 
ed by  the  Hanoi  regime  against  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam." 

Yet  the  best  evidence  Is  that  the  war  be- 
gan as  an  insurrection  within  South  Viet- 
nam which,  as  it  has  gathered  momentum, 
has  attracted  Increasing  support  and  direc- 
tion from  the  north.  Even  today  the  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  In  South  Vietnam 
amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  enemy 
force  (and  to  an  even  smaller  fraction  of  the 
American  army  In  South  Vietnam).  We 
could  follow  the  genial  prescription  of  Gen- 
eral LeMay  and  bomb  North  Vietnam  back 
to  the  Stone  Age — and  the  war  would  still 
go  on  In  South  Vietnam.  To  reduce  this  war 
to  the  simplification  of  a  wicked  regime  mo- 
lesting its  neighbors,  and  to  suppose  that  It 
can  be  ended  by  punishing  the  wicked  re- 
gime. Is  purely  to  misconceive  not  only  the 
political  but  even  the  military  character  of 
the  problem. 

As  for  the  assurances  that  China  will  not 
enter,  these  will  be  lees  than  totally  satisfy- 
ing to  those  whose  memory  stretches  back 
to  the  Korean  War.  General  MacArthur,  an- 
other one  of  those  mUltary  experts  on  Ori- 
ental psychology,  when  asked  by  President 
Truman  on  Wake  Island  in  October,  1950. 
what  the  chances  were  of  Chinese  interven- 
tion, replied,  "Very  Uttle.  .  .  .  Now  that  we 


have  our  bases  for  our  Air  Force  In  Korea,  U 
the  Chinese  tried  to  get  down  to  Pyongang. 
there  would  be  the  greatest  slaughter." 
Such  reasoning  lay  behind  the  decision  (the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern 
Affairs  at  that  time  Is  Secretary  of  State  to- 
day) to  send  American  troops  across  the 
38th  Parallel  despite  warnings  from  Peking 
that  this  would  provoke  a  Chinese  response. 
In  a  few  weeks,  China  was  actively  in  the 
war,  and,  while  there  was  the  greatest 
slaughter,  it  was  not  notably  of  the  Chinese. 

There  seems  little  question  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  no  great  passion  to  enter  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  They  do  not  want  to  put  their 
nuclear  plants  In  hazard;  and.  In  any  case, 
their  foreign  policy  has  typically  been  a  com- 
poimd  of  polemical  ferocity  and  practical 
prudence.  But  the  leaders  In  Peking  are  no 
doubt  Just  as  devoted  students  of  Munich 
as  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  They 
are  svire  that  we  are  out  to  bury  them;  they 
believe  that  appeasement  Invites  further  ag- 
gression; and.  however  deep  their  reluctance, 
at  some  point  concern  for  national  survlviM 
will  make  them  fight. 

When  will  that  point  be  reached?  Probably 
when  they  are  confronted  by  a  direct  threai 
to  their  frontier,  either  through  bombing  or 
through  an  American  decision  to  cross  the 
17th  Parallel  and  invade  North  Vietnam.  If  ii 
Communist  regime  barely  established  in  Pe- 
king could  take  a  decision  to  Intervene 
against  the  only  atomic  power  In  the  world 
in  1950,  why  does  anyone  suppose  that  a 
much  stronger  regime  should  flinch  from 
that  decision  In  1966?  Indeed,  given  the 
present  discord  In  Peking,  war  may  seem  the 
best  way  to  renew  revolutionary  discipline, 
stop  the  brawling  and  unite  the  nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  entry  Into  the 
Korean  War  had  at  least  the  passive  support 
of  the  Soviet  Umon;  but  It  would  be  risky 
today  to  rely  on  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  to 
save  us  from  everything.  Including  Soviet 
aid  to  China  In  case  of  war  with  the  United 
States  or  even  direct  Soviet  entry  Into  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  For  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
already  extensively  Involved  In  Vietnam — 
more  so  in  a  sense  than  the  Chinese — and  it 
woiUd  be  foolish  to  suppose  that,  given  Mos- 
cow's competition  with  Peking  for  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Communist  world,  Russia  could 
afford  to  stand  by  and  allow  Communist 
North  Vietnam  or  Communist  China  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  American  Imperialists. 

As  for  the  third  premise  (that  military 
"victory"  Is  in  some  sense  possible) :  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  course,  by  definition 
argue  for  military  solutions.  They  are  the 
most  fervent  apostles  of  "one  more  step." 
That  Is  their  business,  and  no  one  should  be 
surprised  that  generals  behave  like  generals. 
The  fault  lies  not  virith  those  who  give  this 
advice  but  those  who  take  It.  Once,  early 
m  the  Kennedy  Administration,  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  outlined  the 
processes  of  escalation  In  Southeast  AsIh 
before  the  National  Security  Council,  con- 
cluding, "If  we  are  given  the  right  to  use 
nuclear  weapons,  we  can  guarantee  victory.'' 
President  Kennedy  sat  glumly  rubbing  an 
upper  molar.  After  a  moment  someone  said. 
"Mr.  President,  perhaps  you  would  have  the 
general  explain  to  us  what  he  means  by  vic- 
tory." Kennedy  grunted  and  dismissed  the 
meeting.  Later  he  said,  "Since  he  couldn't 
think  of  any  further  escalation,  he  would 
have  to  promise  us  victory." 

What  is  the  purpose  of  bombing  the  north' 
It  Isliard  to  find  out.  According  to  Gen 
Maxwell  Taylor,  "The  objective  of  our  air 
campaign  Is  to  change  the  will  of  the  enemy 
leadership."  Secretary  McNamara,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  said,  "We  never  believed  that 
bombing  would  destroy  North  Vietnam's 
will."  Whatever  the  theory,  the  results 
would  appear  to  support  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. The  northern  strategy.  Instead  oi' 
driving  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table,  seems 
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to  have  hardened  the  will  6t  the  regime,  con- 
vinced It  that  Its  life  Is  it  stake,  brought  It 
cloaer  to  China  and  solidified  the  i>eople  of 
North  Vietnam  In  Its  sui^rt. 

"There  Is  no  Indication,"  General  West- 
moreland aald  the  other  day,  "that  the  re- 
solve of  the  leadership  In,  Hanoi  has  been  re- 
duced." In  other  worda,  bombing  has  had 
precisely  the  effect  that  the  analyses  of  the 
United  States  Strategl*  Bombing  Survey 
after  the  Second  World  Wax  would  have  fore- 
cast. Under  Secretary  off  State  George  Ball 
was  a  director  of  that  survey;  this  may  well 
be  why  he  has  been  reported  so  unenthuslas- 
tlc  about  the  air  assault  on  the  North. 

And,  far  from  stopping  Infiltration  across 
tlie  17th  Parallel,  bombing.  If  our  own  statis- 
tics are  to  be  believed,  has  stimulated  It. 
"It  Is  perfectly  clear,"  Secretary  McNamara 
has  Bald,  "that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
continued  to  Increase  tbelr  support  of  the 
Vletoong  despite  the  increase  In  our  ef- 
fort. .  .  .  What  has  happened  Is  that  the 
Nortlx  Vietnamese  have  ocmtlnually  Increased 
the  amount  of  resource*,  men  and  material 
Uiat  they  have  been  wfiling  to  devote  to 
their  obJeoUve." 

Nor  can  we  easily  majtch  this  Infiltration 
by  enlarging  our  own  flarcee — from  300,000, 
Xor  example,  to  500,000  cr  750.000.    The  ratio 
of  superiority  preferred  by  the  Pentagon  In 
guerrilla  war  la  10  to  1,  which  means  that 
every  time  we  send  In  lOCOOO  more  men  the 
enemy  has  only  to  send  In  10,000  or  so,  and 
we  are  all  even  again.     Reinforcement  has 
not  created  a  majgln  of  American  superior- 
ity; all  It  has  done  is  to  lift  the  stalemate  to 
a  higher  and  more  explosive  level.    Indeed, 
there  Is  reason  to  suppose  that.  In  Its  own 
manner,  the  enemy  can  tuatch  our  every  step 
of  escalation  up  to  the  ^Int  of  nuclear  war. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Refwrt  says  in  its  Issue 
of  Aug.  22:  "It's  clear  now  to  military  men: 
bombing  will  not  win  In  Vietnam."    This  is  a 
dispiriting    Item.    Why    had    our    military 
leaders  not  long  ago  frfeed  themselves  from 
the  illusion  of  the  omnipotence  of  air  power, 
so  cherished  by  civilians  who  think  wars  can 
be  won  on  the  cheap?    The  Korean  war,  as 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway  has  said,  "taught 
that  It  is  impossible  to  Interdict  the  supply 
route  of  an  Asian  army  by  alrpower  alone. 
We  had  complete  air  mastery  over  North 
Korea,    and   we   clobbared    Chinese    supply 
colimms  unmercifully.  .  .  3ut  we  did  not 
halt  their  offensive  nor  materially  diminish 
Its  strength."    If  air  power  was  not  decisive 
In  Korea,  where  the  warfare  was  conven- 
tional and  the  terrain  relatively  open  and 
compact,  bow  could  anyone  suppoee  that  It 
would  be  decisive  against  guerrillas  thread- 
ing their  way  through  the  hills  and  Jungles 
of  Vietnam? 

me  bombing  lUuslonj  applies,  of  course,  to 
South  as  well  as  to  North  Vietnam.  Tactlc&I 
bombing — bombing  In,  direct  support  of 
ground  operations — ^hat  Its  place;  but  the 
notion  that  strategic  bombing  can  stop  guer- 
illlaa  runs  contrary  to  experience.  And  we 
had  it  last  winter,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  despite  the  entry  of 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  "continues  to  be  basically  a  guer- 
rilla operation." 

Sir  Robert  Thompson,  who  planned  the 
successful  British  effort  against  the  Malayan 
guerrillas  and  later  served  as  head  of  the 
British  advisory  mission  in  Saigon,  has  em- 
phasized that  the  defending  force  must  oper- 
ate "In  the  same  element"  as  their  adver- 
saries. Cotmterlnsurgeticy,  he  writes,  "Is  like 
trying  to  deal  wltb  a  tptocat  1b  an  alley.  It 
Is  no  good  inaertiiig  a  Urge,  fierce  dog.  The 
dog  may  not  find  the  tctncat;  if  he  does,  the 
tomcat  will  escape  up  a  tree;  and  the  dog  will 
then  cha«e  the  female  cats.  The  answer  Is 
to  put  In  a  fiercer  to^teat. 

Alas,  we  have  no  iflereer  tomcat.  The 
counterlnsurgency    effbrt    In    Vietnam    haa 
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languished,  while  our~bombers  roam  over 
that  hapless  country,  dumping  more  tonn&ge 
of  explosives  each  month  than  we  were  drop- 
ping per  month  on  all  Europe  and  Africt 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Just  th< 
other  day  our  bombs  killed  or  Injured  more 
than  100  civilians  In  a  hamlet  In  the  Mekong 
Delta — all  on  the  suspicion  that  two  Vletcong 
platoons  numbering  perhaps  60  men,  were 
there.  Even  If  the  Vletcong  had  still  been 
around,  which  they  weren't  would  the  mili- 
tary gain  have  outweighed  the  human  and 
political  loss?  Charles  Mohr  writes  In  The 
Times:  "Almost  every  provincial  hospital  in 
Vietnam  Is  crowded  with  civilian  victims  of 
the  war.  Some  American  doctors  and  other 
officials  in  the  field  say  the  majority  are  the 
victims  of  American  air  power  and  South 
Vietnamese  artillery." 

The  trouble  Is  that  we  are  fighting  one 
war,  with  our  B-52'8  and  our  naval  g\uis  and 
our  napalm,  and  the  Vletcong  are  fighting 
another,  with  their  machine  guns  and  am- 
bushes and  forays  In  the  dark.  "If  we  can 
get  the  Vletcong  to  stand  up  and  fight,  we 
will  blast  him,"  General  Westmoreland  has 
plaintively  said;  and  when  they  occasionally 
rise  to  the  surface  and  try  to  fight  our  kind 
of  war,  we  do  blast  them.  But  the  fact  that 
they  then  slide  back  Into  the  shadows  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  some 
final  military  trivunph.  It  means  simply 
that  we  are  driving  them  underground — 
where  they  renew  themselves  and  where  our 
large,  fierce  dog  cannot  follow. 

Saigon  officials  have  been  reporting  that 
Vletcong  morale  Is  declining  as  long  as  I  can 
remember;  these  reports  need  not  be  taken 
serloiisly  now.  I  know  of  no  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  Vletcong  lack  the  political 
and  emotional  commitment  to  keep  fighting 
underground  for  another  20  years. 

Our  strategy  in  Vietnam  Is  rather  like  try- 
ing to  weed  a  garden  with  a  bulldozer.  We 
occasionally  dig  up  some  weeds,  but  we  dig 
up  most  of  the  turf,  too.  The  effect  of  ova 
policy  Is  to  pulverize  the  political  and  Insti- 
tutional fabric  which  alone  can  give  a  South 
Vietnamese  state  that  hope  of  Independent 
Exu^lval  which  Is  our  presumed  war  aim. 
Our  method.  In  other  words,  defeats  our 
goal.  Indeed,  the  most  likely  beneficiary  of 
the  smashed  social  structure  of  South  'Viet- 
nam will  be  Commxinlsm.  "My  feeling," 
Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  haa  wisely  said,  "Is  that  you 
could  kill  every  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese In  South  Vietnam  and  still  lose  the 
war.  Unless  we  can  make  a  success  of  the 
clvlc-actlon  program,  we  are  not  going  to 
obtain  the  objectives  we  have  set." 

Much  devotion  and  intelligence  are  at 
present  going  Into  the  programs  of  recon- 
struction, but  prospects  are  precarious  so 
long  as  the  enemy  can  slice  through  so  much 
of  South  Vietnam  with  such  apparent  Im- 
munity; and  so  long  as  genuine  programs  of 
social  reform  threaten  the  vested  Interests 
of  the  Saigon  Government  and  of  large  land- 
holders. In  any  case,  as  claimants  on  our 
resources,  these  programs  of  pacification  are 
hopelessly  outclassed  by  the  programs  of  de- 
struction. Stirely,  the  United  States,  with 
all  Its  Ingenuity,  could  have  figured  out  a 
better  way  to  combat  guerrilla  warfare  than 
the  physical  obliteration  of  the  nation  In 
which  it  Is  taking  place.  If  this  Is  our  best 
Idea  of  "protecting"  a  country  against  "wars 
of  national  liberation,"  what  other  country, 
seeing  the  devastation  we  have  wrought  in 
Vietnam,  will  wish  American  protection? 

At  the  same  time,  our  concentration  on 
Vietnam  Is  exacting  a  frightful  cost  in  other 
areas  of  national  concern.  In  domestic  pol- 
icy, with  Vietnam  gulping  down  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  a  month,  everything  is 
grtadlag  to  a  stop.  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
on  his  way  to  a  place  In  history  as  a  great 
President  for  his  vWon  of  a  Great  Society; 


but  the  Great  Society  Is  now.  except  for 
token  gestures,  dead.  The  fight  for  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  Negro,  the  war  against 
poverty,  the  strxiggle  to  save  the  cities,  the 
improvement  of  our  schools — all  must  be 
starved  for  the  sake  of  Vietnam.  And  war 
brings  ugly  side-effects:  Inflation;  frustra- 
tion; angry  protest;  attack  on  dissenters  on 
the  ground  that  they  cheer  the  enemy  (an 
attack  often  mounted  by  men  who  led  the 
dissent  during  the  Korean  war);  premoni- 
tions of  McCarthyism. 

We  also  pay  a  cost  auroad.  Our  allies  nat- 
urally draw  away  as  they  see  us  heading 
down  the  road  toward  war  with  China. 
When  we  began  to  bomb  the  oil  depots,  James 
Reston  wrote:  "There  Is  now  not  a  single 
major  nation  in  the  world  that  supports 
Mr.  Johnson's  latest  adventure  In  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong."  As  nations  seek  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  Impending  conflict,  the 
quasl-neutrallsm  of  leaders  like  de  Gaulle 
gains  new  plausibility. 

On    any     realistic     assessment.    Western 
Europe   and   Latin   America   are  far   more 
significant  to  American  security  than  South 
Asia;  yet  the  Vietnam  obsession  has  stultifled 
otir  policy  and  weakened  our  position  In  both 
these  vital  areas.    The  war  has  clouded  the 
hope,   once   mildly   promising,    of    progress 
toward  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.    It 
has  helped  block  agreements  to  end  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  and  to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.    It  has  precipitated  the 
decision  of  U  Thant  to  resign  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  condemns 
the  U  JI.  itself  to  a  time  of  declining  Influence. 
Our  rejection  of  the  views  of  our  friends 
and  allies — our  conviction,  as  Paul  H.  Smith 
has  put  It.  "that  we  alone  are  qualified  to 
be    Judge,    Jury    and    executioner" — ignores 
Madison's  solemn  warning  In  the  eSrd  Fed- 
eralist:  "An  attention  to  the  Judgment  of 
other  nations  Is  Important  to  every  govern- 
ment for  two  reasons:  the  one  Is  that  In- 
dependently of  the  merits  of  any  particular 
plan  or  measure,  it  Is  desirable,  on  various 
accounts,   that  it  should   appear   to   other 
nations  as  the  offspring  of  a  wise  and  hon- 
orable policy;  the  second  Is  that  In  doubt- 
ful  cases,   particularly   where   the   national 
coimclls  may  be  warped  by  some  strong  pas- 
sion or  momentary  Interest,  the  presumed 
or   kno'wn   opinion  of   the   Impartial  world 
may  be  the  best  guide  that  can  be  followed. 
What  has  not  America  lost  by  her  want  of 
character   with   foreign   nations;    and   bow 
many  errors  and  follies  would  she  not  have 
avoided,  if  the  Justice  and  propriety  of  her 
measures  had.  In  every  instance,  been  previ- 
ously tried  by  the  light  In  which  they  would 
probably    appear   to   the    unbiased   part   of 
mankind." 

The  Administration  has  called  the  critics 
of  Its  Vietnam  policy  "neolsolatlonlsts." 
But  s'urely  the  real  neolsolatlonlsts  are  those 
who  have  isolated  the  United  States  from 
Its  allies  and  raised  the  tattered  standard, 
last  flourished  15  years  ago  by  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  of  "going  It  alone." 

How  have  we  managed  to  Imprison  our- 
selves In  this  series  of  dilemmas?  One  rea- 
son surely  Is  that  we  have  somehow  lost  our 
tinderstandlng  of  the  uses  of  power.  Under- 
standing of  power  Implies  above  all  precision 
in  its  application.  We  have  moved  away 
from  the  subtle  strategy  of  "flexible  response" 
under  which  the  level  of  American  force  was 
graduated  to  meet  the  level  of  enemy  threat. 
The  triumph  of  this  discriminate  employ- 
ment of  power  was,  of  course,  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  (where  the  Joint  Chiefs,  as 
'usual,  urged  an  air  assault  on  the  missile 
bases).  But  President  Johnson,  for  all  his 
formidable  abilities,  haa  shown  no  knack  for 
discrimination  in  his  use  of  power.  His 
technique  is  to  try  and  overwhelm  his  ad- 
versary— as  In  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Vietnam — by  piling  on  all  forms  of  power 
without  regard  to  the  nature  at  the  threat. 
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Given  this  we&kneas  for  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  power,  it  la  easy  to  see  why  the  appli- 
cation of  force  In  Vietnam  has  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  workings  of  what  an  acuta 
observer  of  the  Johnson  foreign  policy,  Philip 
GeyeUn,  calls  "the  escalation  machine."  This 
machine  Is,  in  etfect.  the  momentum  :n  the 
decision -making  system  which  keeps  en- 
larging the  war  "for  reasons  only  marginally 
related  to  military  need." 

"th*  very  size  and  weight  of  the  American 
military  presence  generate  unceasing  pres- 
sures to  satisfy  military  demands.  These  may 
be  demands  to  try  out  new  weapons;  the 
tondon  Sunday  Telegraph  recently  ran  an 
Informative  article  ccanparlng  the  Vietnam 
war  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War  as  a  military 
testing  ground  and  laboratory.  Or  they  may 
be  cries  for  "one  more  step."  springing  In  part 
from  suppressed  rage  over  the  fact  that,  with 
military  power  sufficient  to  blow  up  the  world, 
we  still  cannot  compel  guerrilla  bands  In 
black  pajamas  to  submit  to  ovir  will.  What- 
ever the  reason.  Sir  Robert  Thompson  has 
noted  of  the  American  theory  of  the  war: 
"There  was  a  constant  tendency  in  Vietnam 
to  mount  large-scale  operations,  which  had 
little  purpose  or  prospect  of  success,  merely 
to  indicate  that  something  aggressive  was 
being  done." 

The  Administration  has  freely  admitted 
that  such  operations,  like  the  bombing  of  the 
North,  are  designed  In  part  to  prop  up  the 
morale  of  the  Saigon  Government.  And  the 
Impression  Is  growing  now  that  they  are  also 
In  part  undertaken  In  order  to  smother 
doubts  about  the  war  In  the  United  States 
and  to  reverse  antl-Adminlstratlon  tend- 
encies In  the  polls.  Americans  have  become 
curiously  Insensitive  to  the  use  of  mi'ltary 
operations  for  domestic  political  purposts.  A 
quarter-century  ago  President  Roosevelt 
postponed  the  North  African  invasion  so  that 
It  would  not  take  place  before  the  midterm 
elections  of  1942;  but  today  observers  In 
Washington,  without  evidence  of  shock,  pre- 
dict a  new  venture  in  escalation  before  the 
midterm  elections  of  1966. 

The  triumph  of  the  escalation  machine  has 
been  assisted  by  the  faultlness  of  the  Infor- 
mation on  which  our  decisions  are  based. 
Nothing  is  phonier  than  the  spurious  exacti- 
tude of  our  statistics  about  the  Vietnam  war. 
No  doubt  a  computerized  military  establish- 
ment demands  numbers;  but  the  "body 
count"  of  dead  Vletcong,  for  example.  In- 
cludes heaven  knows  how  many  Innocent 
bystanders  and  could  hardly  be  more  un- 
reliable. The  flgiires  on  enemy  strength  are 
tot&lly  baffling,  at  least  to  the  ordinary  cttl- 
een  relying  on  the  dally  newspaper.  The 
Times  on  Aug.  10  described  "the  latest  In- 
telligence reports"  in  Saigon  as  saying  that 
the  number  of  enemy  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam had  Increased  52.000  since  Jan.  1  to  a 
total  of  282,000.  Yet,  "according  to  official 
figixres,"  the  enemy  had  suffered  31,571  killed 
In  action  In  this  period,  and  the  Infiltration 
estimate  ranged  from  35,000  as  "definite"  to 
54,000  as  "possible." 

The  only  way  to  reconcile  these  figures  is 
to  conclude  that  the  Vletcong  have  picked  up 
from  30,000  to  50,000  local  recruits  in  this 
period.  Since  this  seems  unlikely — espcfally 
In  view  of  our  confidence  In  the  decline  of 
Vletcong  morale — a  safer  guess  Is  to  question 
the  wonderful  precision  of  the  statistics. 
Even  the  rather  vital  problem  of  how  many 
North  Vietnamese  troops  are  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  swathed  In  mystery.  The  Times  re- 
ported on  Aug.  7:  "About  40,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  are  believed  by  allied  intelli- 
gence to  be  In  the  South."  According  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Saigon 
printed  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Aug^  15:  "The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment says  102,500  North  Vietnamese  combat 
troops  and  support  battalions  have  Infil- 
trated Into  South  Vietnam. 

"These  figures  are  far  In  excess  of  United 
States  intelligence  estimates,  which  put  tb* 


maximum  number  of  North  Vietnamese  In 
the  South  at  about  64.000." 

But  General  Westmoreland  told  his  Texas 
press  conference  on  Aug.  14  that  the  enemy 
force  Included  "about  110,000  maln-foroo 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army  troops." 
Perhaps  these  statements  su-e  all  reconcil- 
able, but  an  apparent  discrepancy  of  this 
magnitude  on  a  question  of  such  Importance 
raises  a  twinge  of  doubt. 

Nor  Is  our  Ignorance  confined  to  battle- 
order  statistics.  We  have  always  lacked  gen- 
uine knowledge  of  and  Insight  Into  the  po- 
litical and  culturr.l  problems  of  Vietnam,  and 
the  more  we  press  all  problems  Into  a  mili- 
tary framework  the  worse  off  we  are.  The 
Administration  in  Washington  was  system- 
atically misinformed  by  senior  American 
officials  In  Saigon  In  1982-63  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  popularity  of  Diem, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  "strategic  hamlet" 
program  and  other  vital  matters.  It  was  not 
that  these  officials  were  deliberately  deceiving 
their  President;  it  was  that  they  had  deceived 
themselves  first.  Ordinary  citizens  restricted 
to  reading  the  American  press  were  better  In- 
formed m  1963  than  officials  who  took  top- 
secret  cables  seriously. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  Government  ]ust 
doesnt  know  a  lot  of  things  It  pretends  to 
know.  It  Is  not  discreditable  that  it  should 
not  know  them,  for  the  facts  are  elusive  and 
the  Judgments  Incredibly  difficult.  But  It  Is 
surely  Inexcusable  that  It  should  pretend  to 
know  things  It  does  not — and  that  It  should 
pass  Its  own  Ignorance  on  to  the  American 
people  as  certitude.  And  It  Is  even  less  ex- 
cusable that  It  should  conunlt  the  nation  to 
a  policy  involving  the  greatest  dangers  on  a 
foundation  so  vague  and  precarious. 

So  now  we  are  set  on  the  course  of  widen- 
ing the  war — even  at  the  cost  of  multiply- 
ing American  casualties  In  Vietnam  and 
deepening  American  troubles  at  home  and 
abroad;  even  at  the  risk  of  miring  our  nation 
in  a  hopeless  and  endless  confilct  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  beyond  the  effective  em- 
ployment of  our  national  power  and  beyond 
the  range  of  our  primary  Interests;  even  at 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Why  does  the  Administration  feel  that 
these  costs  mtist  be  paid  and  these  risks  run? 
Hovering  behind  our  policy  Is  a  larger  idea — 
the  Idea  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  is  not  Just 
a  local  conflict  between  Vietnamese  but  a 
fateful  test  of  wills  between  China  and  the 
United  States. 

Our  political  and  rhetorical  escalation  of 
the  war  has  been  almost  as  perilous  as  our 
mlllUry  escalation.  President  Kennedy's 
effort  was  to  pull  Laos  out  of  the  context  of 
great-power  conflict  and  reduce  the  Laotian 
civil  war  to  rational  proportions.  As  he  told 
Khrushchev  at  Vienna  In  1961,  I^os  was  just 
not  Important  enough  to  entangle  two  great 
nations.  President  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  systematically  Inflated  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  "We  have 
tried  to  make  it  clear  over  and  over  again." 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  has  put  It,  "that  al- 
though Hanoi  Is  the  prime  actor  In  this 
situation,  that  It  U  the  policy  of  Peking  that 
has  greatly  stimulated  Hanoi.  ...  It  Is  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  war.  Maybe  It  Is  Mao  Tse-tung's 
war." 

"In  the  forties  and  fifties."  President 
Johnson  has  said,  "we  took  our  stand  In 
Europe  to  protect  the  freedom  of  those 
threatened  by  aggression.  Now  the  center 
of  attention  has  shifted  to  another  part  of 
the  world  where  aggression  Is  on  the  march. 
Our  stand  must  be  as  firm  as  ever."  Given 
this  view,  it  Is  presumably  necessary  to  pay 
the  greatest  costs  and  run  the  greatest  risks — 
or  else  invite  the  greatest  defeat. 

Given  this  view,  too.  there  Is  no  reason 
not  to  Americanize  the  war.  President  Ken- 
nedy did  not  believe  that  the  war  In  Vietnam 
could  succeed  as  a  war  of  white  men  against 
Asians.  It  could  not  be  won,  he  said  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  "unless  the  people 


(of  South  Vietnam]  support  the  effort  .  .  , 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
visers, but  they  have  to  win  It.  the  people 
of  Vietnam."  We  have  now  Junked  this  doc- 
trine. Instead,  we  have  enlarged  our  mili- 
tary presence  until  It  Is  the  only  thing  that 
matters  In  South  Vietnam,  and  we  plan  now 
to  make  It  still  larger;  we  have  summoned 
the  Saigon  leaders,  like  tribal  chieftains  on 
a  retainer,  to  a  conference  In  an  American 
state;  we  crowd  the  streets  of  Saigon  with 
American  generals  (58  at  last  count)  and 
visiting  stateside  dignitaries.  In  short,  we 
have  seized  every  opportunity  to  make  clear 
to  the  world  that  this  Is  an  American  war— 
and.  In  doing  this,  we  have  surely  gone  far  xi 
make  the  war  unwlnnable. 

The  proposition  that  our  real  enemy  in 
Vietnam  Is  China  Is  basic  to  the  policy  of 
widening  the  war.  It  Is  the  vital  element 
In  the  Administration  case.  Yet  the  proof 
our  leaders  have  adduced  for  this  proposition 
has  been  exceedingly  sketchy  and  almost  per- 
functory. It  has  been  proof  by  Ideology  and 
proof  by  analogy.  It  has  not  been  proof  by 
reasoned  argument  or  by  concrete  Illustra- 
tion. — 

The  proof  by  Ideology  has  relied  on  tlie 
syllogism  that  the  Vletcong.  North  Vietnam 
and  China  ere  all  Communist  states  and 
therefore  must  be  part  of  the  same  con- 
spiracy, and  that,  since  the  Vletcong  are  the 
weakest  of  the  three,  they  must  thereforr 
be  the  spearhead  of  a  coordinated  Chinese 
plan  of  expansion.  The  Department  of 
State,  In  spite  of  what  has  struck  most  peo- 
ple as  a  rather  evident  fragmentation  of  the 
Communist  world,  has  hated  to  abandon  the 
cozy  old  cllchte  about  a  centralized  Com- 
munist consplrary  aimed  at  monolithic  world 
revolution. 

As  late  as  May  0,  196S.  after  half  a  do7«n 
years  of  public  Russo-Chlnese  quarreling, 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  then  No.  3  man  In  the  de- 
partment, could  talk  about  "Instruments  of 
Slno-Sovlet  power"  and  "orders  from  the 
Slno-Sovlet  military  bloc."  As  late  as  Jan 
28,  1966,  the  Secretary  of  State  could  still 
run  on  about  "their  world  revolution,"  and 
again,  on  P*b.  18,  about  "the  Communists" 
and  their  "larger  design."  While  the  depart- 
ment may  have  accepted  the  reality  of  the 
Russo-Chlnese  schism  by  September,  1966. 
the  predominant  tone  Is  still  to  regard  Asian 
Conununlsm  as  a  homogenous  system  of  ag- 
gression. The  premise  of  our  policy  has 
been  that  the  Vletcong  equal  Hanoi  and 
Hanoi  equals  Peking. 

Obvloiisly,  the  Vletcong,  Hanoi  and  Peking 
have  Interests  In  ccsnmon  and  strong  Ideo- 
logical affinities.  Obviously,  Peking  would 
rejoice  In  a  Hanol-Vletcong  victory.  Bnt 
they  also  have  divergent  Interests  and  pur- 
poses— and  the  divergencies  may  prove  In  the 
end  to  be  stronger  than  the  affinities.  Re- 
cent developments  in  North  Korea  are  In- 
structive. If  any  coimtry  was  bound  to  Pe- 
king by  ties  of  gratitude.  It  was  North  Korea 
which  was  preserved  as  an  Independent  state 
by  Chinese  Intervention  15  years  ago.  If  any 
country  today  Is  at  the  mercy  of  Peking,  u 
is  again  North  Korea.  When  North  Korea 
now  declares  in  vigorous  language  Its  inde- 
pendence of  China,  does  anyone  suppose  that 
North  Vietnam,  Imbued  with  historic  mis- 
trust of  China  and  led  by  that  veteran  Ri..-;- 
slan  agent  Ho  Chi  MInh,  would  have  been 
more  slavish  In  Its  attitude  toward  Peking" 
The  other  part  of  the  Administration  case 
has  Ijeen  proof  by  analogy,  especially  the 
good  old  Munich  analogy.  "I'm  not  the 
village  Idiot,"  the  Secretary  of  State  recently 
confided  to  Stewart  Alsop.  "I  know  Hitler 
was  an  Austrian  and  Mao  is  a  Chinese.  .  .  ■ 
But  what  Is  common  between  the  two  sit- 
uations Is  the  phenomenon  of  aggression." 
The  Vietnam  war.  President  Johnson  recent- 
ly told  the  American  Legion,  "Is  meant 
to  be  the  opening  salvo  In  a  series 
of   bombardments    or.    as   they   are   called 
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liberation.' 


If 


by  bad  historical 

ifle  forced,  for  ex- 

ar  In  what  was  for 


In  Peking,  'wars  of 
this  technique  works  thja  week  In  Vietnam 
the  Administration  suggests,  it  will  be  tried 
next  week  In  Uganda  aiid  Peru.  But,  If  It 
la  defeated  In  Vietnam,  tlie  Chinese  will  know 
that  we  will  not  let  It  siucceed  elsewhere. 

"What  happens  In  Squth  Vietnam,"  the 
President  cried  at  Omahk,  "will  determine — 
yes.  It  win  determlne-41?hether  ambitious 
and  aggressive  nations  c£|i»  vise  guerrilla  war- 
fare to  conquer  their  iweaker  neighbors." 
The  Secretary  of  State  c^en  described  an  ex- 
hortation made  last  year!  by  the  Chinese  De- 
fense Minister,  Marshal  iLlen  Piao,  as  a  blue 
print  for  world  conquest  Comparable  to  Hit- 
ler's "Meln  Kampf." 

One  thing  Is  sure  aboyp  the  Vietnam  rid- 
dle: It  will  not  be  solvi 
analogies.  It  seems  a 
ample,  to  equate  a  civil 
hundreds  of  years  the  |  tntlty  of  Vietnam 
(Marshall  Ky,  after  all,  la  a  North  Vietnamese 
himself)  with  Hitler's  Invasion  of  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  across  oU  and  well-estab- 
lished lines  of  national!  division;  even  the 
village  Idiot  might  graspi  that  difference. 

When  President  Eiseiitiower  Invoked  the 
Munich  analogy  In  19541  In  an  effort  to  In- 
volve the  British  In  Indochina,  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill,  a  prettjf  close  student  of 
Munich  in  his  day,  w4s  unmoved.  The 
Chinese  have  neither  the  overwhelmingly 
military  power  nor  the  j;lmetable  of  aggres- 
sion nor.  apparently,  the  pent-up  mania 
for  Instant  expansion  which  would  Justify 
the  Hitler  parallel.  Ai  for  the  Lin  Plao 
document,  the  Rand  Coloration,  which  evi- 
dently read  It  with  niore  care  than  the 
State  Department  bothered  to  do,  concluded 
that,  far  from  being  Ma6*s  "Meln  Kampf,"  It 
was  a  message  to  the  Vletcong  that  they 
could  virln  "only  If  thew  rely  primarily  on 
their  own  resources  and  their  own  revolu- 
Uoncry  spirit,"  and  that  it  revealed  "the 
lack,  rather  than  the  exMnt,  of  Peking's  past 
and  present  control  ovjef  Hanoi's  actions." 
In  any  case,  guerrilla  Warfare  Is  not  a  tac- 
tic to  be  mechanically  applied  by  central 
headquarters  to  farawW  countries.  More 
than  any  other  form  of  w|irfare.  It  Is  depend- 
ent on  conditions  and  opportunities  within 
the  countries  themselves.  Whether  there  are 
wars  of  national  UberaMon  In  Uganda  and 
Peru  will  depend,  not  pti  what  happens  In 
Vietnam,  but  on  what  happens  In  Uganda 
and  Peru. 

One  can  agree  that  wie  containment  of 
China  win  be  a  major  Moblem  for  the  next 
generation.  But  this  dd«s  not  mean  that  we 
must  re-enact  In  Asia  lii  the  sixties  the  exact 
drama  of  Europe  In  the  forties  and  fifties. 
The  record  thus  far  suggests  that  the  force 
most  likely  to  contain  qi>lnese  expansionism 
In  Asia  (and  Africa,  tool  will  be  not  Western 
intervention  but  local  jnatlonallsm.  Some- 
times local  nationalism  imay  call  on  Western 
support — but  not  alwiys.  Countries  like 
Burma  and  Cambodia  Reserve  their  auton- 
omy with  American  asslsiance.  The  Africans 
have  dealt  with  the  Chinese  on  their  own. 
rhe  two  heaviest  blowei  recently  suffered  by 
Peking — the  destruction  of  the  Communist 
party  In  Indonesia  and  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  North  '  Korea — took  place 
without  benefit  of  American  patronage  or 
rhetoric. 

In  the  unpredictable  I  decades  ahead,  the 
most  effective  bulwark  against  "Interna- 
tional" Communism  Inj  some  circumstances 
may  well  be  national  iConununlsm.  A  ra- 
tional policy  of  contUnlng  China  could 
have  recognized  that  a  I  (Jonmiunlst  Vietnam 
under  Ho  might  be  a  better  Instrument  of 
containment  than  a  shaky  Saigon  regime  led 
by  right-wing  mandarins  or  air  force  gen- 
erals. Had  Ho  taken  over  all  Vietnam  In 
1954,  he  might  today  ba  enlisting  Soviet  sup- 


port to  strengthen  his 


resistance  to  Chinese 


pressure — and  this  situation,  however  ap- 
palling for  the  peopU  of  South  Vietnam, 
would  obviously  be  biiter  for  the  United 


States  than  the  one  in  which  we  are  floun- 
dering today.  And  now,  alas.  It  may  be  al- 
most too  late:  the  whole  thrust  of  United 
States  policy  since  1954,  and  more  than  ever 
since  the  bombing  of  the  North  began,  has 
been  not  to  pry  Peking  and  Hanoi  apart  but 
to  drive  them  together. 

Is  there  no  way  out?  Are  the  only  alter- 
natives widening  the  war  or  disorderly  and 
humiliating  withdrawal?  Surely,  our  states- 
manship is  not  yet  this  bankrupt.  I  think 
a  middle  course  Is  still  possible  If  there  were 
the  will  to  pursue  It.  And  this  course  must 
begin  with  a  decision  to  stop  widening  and 
Americanizing  the  war^to  limit  our  forces, 
actions,  goals  and  rhetoric.  Instead  of 
bombing  more  places,  sending  In  more 
troops,  proclaiming  ever  more  ardently  that 
the  fate  of  civilization  will  be  settled  In 
Vietnam,  let  us  recover  our  cool  and  try  to 
see  the  situation  as  It  Is:  a  horrid  civil  war 
in  which  Communist  guerrillas,  enthusias- 
tically aided  and  now  substantially  directed 
from  Hanoi,  are  trying  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist despotism  In  South  Vietnam,  not 
for  the  Chinese  but  for  themselves.  Let  us 
understand  that  the  ultimate  problem  here 
Is  not  military  but  political.  Let  us  adapt 
the  means  we  employ  to  the  end  we  seek. 

Obviously,  military  action  plays  an  In- 
dispensable role  In  the  search  for  a  political 
solution.  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  will  not 
negotiate  so  long  as  they  think  they  can 
win.  Since  stalemate  Is  a  self-evident  pre- 
condition to  negotiation,  we  must  have 
enough  American  armed  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our 
adversaries  that  they  cannot  hope  for  vic- 
tory. They  must  also  have  no  Illusion  about 
the  prospect  of  an  American  withdrawal. 
The  object  of  the  serious  opposition  to  the 
Johnson  policy  is  to  bring  about  not  an 
American  defeat  but  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Therefore,  holding  the  line  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  essential.  Surely,  we  already  have 
enough  American  troops,  firepower  and  In- 
stallations In  South  Vietnam  to  make  It 
clear  that  we  caimot  be  beaten  unless  we 
choose  to  scuttle  and  run,  which  will  not 
happen.  The  opponents  of  this  strategy 
talk  as  If  a  holding  action  would  put  our 
forces  under  siege  and  relinquish  all  Initia- 
tive to  the  enemy.  This  need  not,  of  course, 
be  so.  It  Is  possible  to  slow  down  a  war 
without  standing  still;  and.  If  our  present 
generals  can't  figure  out  how  to  do  this,  then 
let  us  get  generals  who  can.  Generals  Rldg- 
way  and  Gavin  could  doubtless  suggest  some 
names.  Moreover,  there  Is  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  of  some  600,000  men  which  can 
take  all  the  Initiative  It  wants.  And^f  we 
are  told  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  un- 
wllUng  or  unable  to  fight  the  Vletcong,  then 
we  must  wonder  all  the  more  about  the  polit- 
ical side  of  the  war. 

The  object  of  our  military  policy,  as  ob- 
servers like  Henry  Kissinger  and  James  Mac- 
Gregor  Burns  have  proposed,  should  be  the 
creation  and  stabilization  of  secure  areas 
where  the  South  Vietnamese  might  them- 
selves undertake  social  and  Institutional 
development.  Our  resources  should  go.  In 
the  Vietnam  jargon,  more  to  clear-and-hold 
than  to  search-and-destroy  (especially  when 
search-and-destroy  more  often  means  search- 
and-drlve-underground).  We  should  get 
rid  of  those  "one-star  generals  who."  In  the 
words  of  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  "regard  their 
towc  In  Vietnam  as  an  opportunity  to  In- 
dulge m  a  year's  big-game  shooting  from 
their  helicopter  bowdahs  at  Goveriunent 
expense." 

At  the  same  time  we  should  induce  the 
Saigon  Government  to  Institute  generous 
amnesty  provisions  of  the  kind  which  worked 
so  well  In  the  Philippines.  And  we  should 
further  Increase  the  Incentive  to  come  over 
by  persuading  the  South  Vietnamese  to  aban- 
don the  torture  of  prisoners — a  practice  not 
only  horrible  In  itself  but  superbly  calculated 
to  make  the  enemy  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 


In  the  meantime  we  must  end  our  own 
shameful  collaboration  with  this  barbarism 
and  stop  turning  Vletcong  prisoners  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  when  we  Itnow  that 
torture  Is  probable. 

As  for  bombing  the  North,  let  us  taper 
this  off  as  prudently  as  we  can.  Bombing  Is 
not  likely  to  deter  Hanoi  any  more  In  the 
future  than  It  has  In  the  past;  and,  given  Its 
limited  military  effect,  the  Administration's 
desire  to  gratify  the  Saigon  Government  and 
the  American  voter  Is  siwely  not  Important 
enough  to  justify  the  risks  of  Indefinite  es- 
calation. Moreover,  so  long  as  the  bombing 
continues  there  Is  no  chance  of  serious  nego- 
tiation. Nor  does  the  failure  of  the  37-day 
pause  of  last  winter  to  produce  a  settlement 
refute  this.  Thirty-seven  days  were  hardly 
enough  to  persuade  our  allies  that  we  hon- 
estly wanted  negotiation;  so  brief  an  Inter- 
lude left  no  time  for  them  to  move  on  to 
the  tricky  job  of  persuading  Hanoi.  For 
Hanoi  has  substantial  reasons  for  mistrust- 
ing negotiation — quite  apart  from  Chinese 
pressure  or  its  own  hopes  of  victory.  Ho  has 
entered  into  negotiation  with  the  West  twice 
in  the  past — In  1946-47  and  again  in  1954 — 
and  each  time.  In  his  view,  he  lost  at  the 
conference  table  things  he  thought  he  had 
won  on  the  battlefield. 

For  all  our  official  talk  about  our  readiness 
to  go  anywhere,  talk  to  anyone,  etc.,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  Administration  has  pur- 
sued negotiation  with  a  fraction  of  the  zeal, 
imagination  and  perseverance  with  which  it 
has  pursued  war.  Indeed,  some  American 
scholars  who  have  studied  the  matter  believe 
that  on  a  niunber  of  occasions  when  pressure 
for  negotiation  was  mounting  we  have,  for 
whatever  reason,  stepped  up  the  war.i 

Nor  can  It  be  said  that  the  Administration 
has  laid  fairly  before  the  American  people 
the  occasional  signals,  however  faint,  which 
have  come  from  Hanoi — as  In  the  early  win- 
ter of  1965,  when  U  Thanfs  mediation 
reached  the  point  of  selecting  the  hotel  In 
Rangoon  where  talks  might  take  place,  until 
we  killed  the  Idea  by  beginning  the  bombing 
of  the  North.  Nor,  for  all  our  declarations 
about  "unconditional"  negotiations,  have  we 
refrained  from  setting  conditions — such  as, 
for  example,  that  we  won't  talk  to  the  Vlet- 
cong unless  they  come  to  the  conference 
ta(ble  disguised  as  North  Vietnamese. 
Though  the  Vletcong  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  enemy  force,  they  have  been 
given  little  reason  to  think  we  will  negotiate 
about  anything  except  their  unconditional 
surrender. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  why  we  should  not  follow 
the  precedent  of  Laos,  when  we  admitted  the 
Pathet  Lao  to  the  peace  talks,  and  offer  the 
Vletcong  the  prospect  of  a  say  In  the  future 
political  life  of  South  Vietnam — conditioned 
on  their  laying  down  their  arms,  opening 
up  their  territories  and  abiding  by  the 
ground  rules  of  free  elections.  Nor  is  there 
reason  to  see  why  we  have  been  so  reluctant 
again  to  follow  the  Laos  model  and  declare 
neutralization,  under  International  guar- 
antee, our  long-run  objective  for  Vietnam. 
An  Imaginative  diplomacy  would  long  since 
have  discussed  the  ways  and  means  of  such 
neutralization  with  Russia,  France,  Britain 
and  other  Interested  countries.  Unsatisfac- 
tory as  the  situation  In  Laos  may  be  today.  It 
Is  still  Incomparably  better  than  the  situa- 
tion m  South  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  negotiation  Is  not  an 
exclusive,  or  even  primary,  American  respon- 
sibility. Along  with  a  military  stalemate, 
the  other  precondition  of  a  diplomatic  set- 
tlement Is  surely  a  civilian  goverimient  in 


'See  "The  Politics  of  Escalation  in  Viet- 
nam," by  Franz  Schurmann,  Peter  Dale  Scott 
and  Reginald  Zelnik  of  the  University  of 
California;  to  be  published  In  October  by 
Fawcett  Books  (paperback)  and  Beacon  Press 
(hardcover). 
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Saigon.  MATBhal  Kj  Is  on«  of  those  Prank- 
extateln's  mo&stera  we  delight  In  creating  In 
our  "client"  countries,  very  much  like  the 
egregloma  General  Pbouml  Nosayan.  who  sin- 
gle-handedly blocked  a  settlement  In  Laos 
for  two  years.  Like  Phouml,  Ky  evldenUy 
feels  that  Washington  has  committed  Itself 
Irrevocably  to  him — and  why  should  he  not 
after  the  laying  on  of  hands  at  Honolulu? — 
and  that,  whatever  he  does,  we  cannot  aSord 
to  id>andon  him. 

Robert  Shaplen,  In  the  August  20  Issue  of 
The  Mew  Yorker,  reported  from  Saigon  that 
the  atmoephere  there  "Is  being  compared  to 
the  miasma  that  surrounded  Dlem  and  his 
tyrannical  brother  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu"  and  that 
"many  Vietnamese  believe  that  the  Amer- 
icana, having  embraced  Ky  so  whole- 
heartedly and  supported  him  so  long,  are 
just  as  responsible  as  his  Government  for 
the  recent  repressive  acts." 

I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson  did  not 
Intend  to  turn  over  American  policy  and 
hooflr  In  Vietnam  to  Marshal  Ky's  glmcrack. 
biillyboy,  get-rlch-quick  regime.  The  time  is 
bound  to  come  when  Ky  oiust  learn  the  facts 
of  life,  as  General  Photiml  eventually  and 
painfully  learned  them. 

But  why  wait?  In  our  whole  time  in  Viet- 
nam, there  has  never  been  a  Government  in 
Saigon  which  had  the  active  loyalty  of  the 
countryside.  It  might  be  an  agreeable  ex- 
perlBMnt  to  encourage  one  to  come  into  ex- 
istence. Tn«tf"<<l  of  Identifying  American  in- 
terests with  Ky  and  rebufflng  the  broader 
poUtleal  impulses  In  South  Vietnam,  we 
should  long  since  have  welcomed  a  movement 
toward  a  civilian  regime  representing  the  sig- 
nificant political  forces  of  the  country  and 
capable  both  of  rallying  the  army  and  carry- 
ing forward  programs  of  social  reform.  We 
should  give  such  a  Government  all  possible 
assistance  In  rebuilding  and  modernizing  the 
poUUcal  and  institutional  structures  of 
South  Vietnam.  And  U  It  should  favor  the 
neutrallEatlon  of  Its  country,  if  it  should 
seek  negotiation  with  the  Vletcong,  even  If 
It  should  release  us  from  our  commitment  to 
stay  in  Vietnam,  we  should  not  think  that 
the  world  Is  coming  to  an  end. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  begin  the  deescalatlon 
of  the  war:  nor  would  the  reduction  of  our 
military  effort  damage  our  International  in- 
fluence. "There  is  more  respect  to  be  won  In 
the  opinion  of  this  world,"  George  Kennan 
has  written,  "by  a  resolute  and  courageous 
liquidation  of  unsound  positions  than  by  the 
most  stubborn  pursuit  of  extravagant  or  un- 
promising objectives."  France  was  stronger 
than  ever  after  de  Gaulle  left  Algeria,  the 
Soviet  Union  suffered  no  lasting  damage  from 
puUlng  its  nuclear  missiles  out  of  Cuba.  And 
the  policy  of  de-escalation  recommended  here 
la,  of  course,  something  a  good  deal  less  than 
wltbdrmwml. 

De-eecalatlon  cottid  work,  if  there  were  the 
will  to  pursue  It  .  .  ■  This  Is  the  hard  quee- 
.tlon.  The  Administration,  disisosed  to  the 
Indiscriminate  use  of  power,  enmeshed  In  the 
grinding  cogs  of  the  escalation  machine, 
committed  to  the  thesis  that  China  is  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam,  obviously  could  not  turn 
to  de-eecalatlon  without  considerable  Inner 
upheaval.  The  issue  In  the  United  States  in 
the  months  to  come  will  be  whether  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  leadership  is  sufUclently  re- 
silient and  forbearing  to  permit  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  policy  and  arrest  what  is 
coming  increasingly  to  seem  an  accelerating 
drift  toward  a  great  and  unnecessary 
catastrophe. 


JUST  NOT  NEEDED 
Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottingkr]  may 
extend  hia  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscoio  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Ja  there  oblectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  omNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  compelled  to  rise  to  speak 
against  wasteful  and  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral spending. 

This  time  I  am  concerned  over  the 
Telllco  Dam  project  included  under  title 
rv  In  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act  of  1967— HJl.  17787— which  Is  sched- 
uled to  come  before  the  House  this  week. 

This  project,  which  is  mentioned  on 
page  83  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
report  on  the  bill — House  Report  No. 
2044 — ^may  seem  Innocuous.  It  calls  for 
a  $3.2  million  appropriation  for  a  dam 
on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  in  south- 
eastern Tennessee  for  "multipurpose 
river  development."  Now  that  sounds 
like  water  resource  development,  flood 
control,  and  maybe  even  power  develop- 
ment— in  short,  all  the  good  things  for 
which  TVA  has  become  famous. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  simply  Is 
not  the  case  with  Tellico  Dam.  Telllco 
Dam  is  purely  and  simply  a  "pork  bar- 
rel" project  that  will  have  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  footing  a  $42  mil- 
lion bill  for  a  risky  5.000-acre  real  estate 
speculation. 

The  so-called  "general  economic  de- 
velopment" that  TVA  has  in  mind  In 
the  Telllco  Dam  project  is  really  to  lure 
industry  from  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  this  region  and  the  way  TVA  in- 
tends to  go  about  It  is  to  condemn  private 
land  for  resale  at  a  "profit"  to  private 
Industry. 

I  find  It  very  hard  to  understand  why 
TVA  should  ever  be  Involved  In  this  type 
of  "pork  barrel"  project  at  any  time. 
But,  certainly,  this  Telllco  Dam  scheme 
is  completely  out  of  line  now  when 
restraint  on  Federal  spending  Is  so  ur- 
gently needed. 

On  top  of  everything  else,  this  Is  not 
a  very  sound  business  proposition.  I  am 
Informed  that  TVA  tried  a  similar  ven- 
ture once  before  In  this  area  with  no  suc- 
cess. They  acquired  1.000  acres  on  Mel- 
ton Hill  reservoir  and,  as  of  now,  they 
have  only  been  able  to  sell  one  25-acre 
parcel. 

TVA  says  that  the  Telllco  Dam  situa- 
tion Is  different.  They  say  that  it  has 
highway,  rail,  and  water  transportation 
resources  that  were  lacking  at  Melton 
Hill.  However,  I  am  sure  that  they  were 
Just  as  confident  at  Melton  Hill.  Speak- 
ing as  a  businessman  I  would  want  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  market 
before  I  would  sink  $42  million  in  a  land 
speculation  like  this.  I  do  not  think  that 
TVA  ought  to  go  Into  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness, but  If  they  do,  then  the  stockhold- 
ers— the  UJ3.  taxpayers — must  have  bet- 
ter assurance  of  the  soundness  of  the 
project  than  we  have  seen  so  far. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  Telllco 
Dam  project  would  have  gotten  this  far 
if  TVA  were  required  to  come  to  Congress 
for  authorization.  Clearly  the  project  Is 
widely  opposed  by  local  groups  and  by 
national  conservation  organizations.  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  people 
in  Tennessee  asking  my  help  In  stopping 
TVA.   The  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 


summarised  their  argument  in  an  edi- 
torial last  Friday,  September  16: 
Jvsrt  Not  Ni 


Just  below  Chattanooga,  work  is  progress- 
ing on  the  Nlckajack  Dam.  This  la  an  exam- 
ple of  a  dam  that  is  needed.  Is  fully  Justified, 
that  is  reasonable  In  concept  and  execution. 

It  Is  to  replace  the  present  Hale's  Bar  Dam, 
that  has  been  undermined  by  water  leaks 
through  porous  limestone  formations.  Nlck- 
ajack also  will  provide  huge  locks  to  allow 
better  use  of  the  Tennessee  River  by  shipping 
that  currently  la  bottlenecked  at  Hale's  Bar. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  demonstrable 
need  for  I'lckajack  Dam  is  the  proposal  for 
buUdlng  the  TelUco  Dam  on  the  Uttle  Ten- 
nessee River. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  meet  about  the 
TeUlco  Dam  as  a  resuH  of  the  protests  of 
nature  lovers,  conservationists  and  fishermen 
who  lament  that  the  Tellloo  Dam  would  de- 
stroy one  of  the  last  xiatural  rivers  In  our 
section.  In  addition,  there  Is  the  stronger 
point  that  there  Is  no  real  need  for  the  Tel- 
llco Daxn. 

It  la  not  justified  by  power  production 
needs.  It  Is  not  Justified  by  naviigatlon  de- 
mands. It  Is  not  supported  as  a  fiood  control 
measiire.  The  only  significant  argriment 
that  is  made  for  the  Tellloo  Dam  is  that  it 
would  open  new  Industrial  sites.  This  is  a 
poor  argument  when  (1)  there  are  many, 
many  available  Industrial  sltea  In  the  area 
that  are  not  yet  In  use,  and  (3)  it  Is  not  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
the  role  of  real  estate  developer. 

It  appears  that  the  real  reason  behind  the 
Telllco  Dam  is  that  Its  proponents  just  have 
run  out  of  something  else  to  do  for  the  time 
being.  Just  yesterday,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approved  expenditure  of 
three  million  dollars  to  start  the  project — a 
small  forerunner  of  many  millions  of  your 
dollars  th»t  would  follow. 

Here  is  one  excellent  example  of  a  wise 
place  to  cut  expendltiires  in  this  time  of  gal- 
l(H>ing  Infiation,  wasteful  Federal  spending, 
deficit  financing  and  costly ' 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Inquired  and 
found  that  more  than  50  national  and 
local  organizations  are  strongly  opposed 
to  Telllco  Dam.  I  would  like  to  present 
a  partial  listing  of  these  organizations 
for  the  Record  : 

Obcamizations  Activelt  Opposed  to  the 
TxLXJOO  Dam  Pxojxct 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

National  Wildlife  Federatton. 

National  Audubon  Society. 

National  Parks  Association. 

WUdlife  Management  Institute. 

The  Nature  Conservancy. 

American  Forestry  Association. 

Izaak  Walton  League  oX  America. 

America  Pulpwood  Association. 

Defenders  of  WUdUfe. 

Trout  Unlimited. 

Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

Tennessee  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Tenneaeee  Game  and  Pish  Commission. 

Tennessee  Conservation  League. 

Tennessee  Outdoor  Press  Association. 

Tennessee  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
.     Tennessee  Livestock  Association. 

Tennessee  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs. 

Southeastern  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 

Association  for  Preservation  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  River. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

Cherokee  Nation,  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Fort  Loudon  Association. 

Moiut>e  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Uonroe  County  Farmers  Cooperative. 

IConroe  County  Livestock  Association. 

McMlnn  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Blount  County  Livestock  Association. 


Conservation  Asso- 
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Greenback  Farmers  Co  >i>eratlve. 

Vonore  Lions  Club. 

Chlldhowee  Rod  and  C  un  Club. 

Chattanooga  Trout  Asaoiclation. 

Highland  Sportsman's  tSub. 

Cherokee  Sportsman's 
cation. 

East  Tennessee  Historic  4I  Society,  McMlnn 
Chapter. 

East  Tennessee  Duck  £  vnters  Association. 

Sweetwater  Valley  Feeder  Pig  Association. 

Knox  County  Young  R  ;publlcan  Club. 

Southern  Field  and  Creel  Club. 

West  Knoxvllle  Sertom  i,  Club. 

Knoxvllle  Men's  Gardei  1  Club. 

Knoxvllle  Retriever  CU  %. 

Cherokee  Rifle  and  Pliiol  Club,  Incorpo 
rated. 

Association  for  Preservation  of  Tennessee 
Antiquities. 

Ossoli  Circle — KnoxviU  ; 

Middle  Tennessee  Cons  s  -vancy  Council. 

Scout  Troop  3057. 

Y-Indlan  Guides. 

Appalachian  Anglers. 

Society  of  American  pttesters,  Kentucky 
Tennessee  Section. 

James  White  Chapter, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Outdoorsmen,  Inc. — Kt  \  import 

Knowing  of  this  broad  opposition, 
would  a  congressional!  committee  have 
authorized  this  Telllco  Dam  scheme?  I 
doubt  It — certainly,  ndt  without  a  good 
deal  more  information. 

Abuses  such  as  this  proposed  dam  indi- 
cate that  new  legislation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  agencies  such  as  TVA  back 
into  the  Federal  Goverimient  and  xmder 
the  normal  authority  ^l  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  j  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  on  the  econdmics  of  this  Tel- 
lico Dam  project.  I  dh  not  have  to  be 
one  to  see  the  dangers  Wid  the  holes  left 
by  unanswered,  and  uitasked,  questions. 

For  example,  TVA  piiadicts  that  it  will 
generate  $15  million  in  economic  benefits 
from  the  project.  Almost  $11  million  of 
that  total  is  to  come  from  land  sales,  but 
what  if  those  land  sales  do  not  materi- 
alize? If  those  land  sales  do  not  materl- 
ahze— and  they  have  not  In  Melton 
Hill— almost  75  percent  of  that  economic 
benefit  goes  down  the  Brain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share!  the  suspicion  of 
the  Chattanooga  editor  that  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  Tellico  Dam  project  is  that 
the  TVA  has  Just  nm  out  of  other  things 
to  do.  We  cannot  affjord  this  kind  of 
"busy  work"  ip  this  time  of  mounting 
inflation.  | 

Puthermore,  I  do  nok.  believe  that  we 
can  or  should  afford  anjy  busy  work  that 
damages  and  perhaps  flestroys  valuable 
natural  resources.         I 

I  have  never  fished  ih  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River  and  I  coitider  it  my  loss, 
for  the  experts  tell  me  that  this  is  one  of 
the  great  unspoiled  stretches  of  river  in 
that  part  of  the  coitotry.  They  say 
♦;:at  this  dam  will  wredk  this,  and  I  be- 
lieve them.  I 

Along  with  the  people  of  Tennessee, 
the  numerous  conservation  agencies 
and  the  great  newspapers  of  Tennessee, 
I  urge  my  colleague^  to  support  an 
amendment  to  the  public  works  appro- 
priations bill  to  delete  4be  appropriation 
for  the  Telllco  Dam  prob^t. 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  GEN.  WALLACE 
M.  GREENE,  JR.,  U.S.  MARINE 
CORPS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Keogh]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  the  war 
zone  in  Vietnam,  where  he  made  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  our  military  posi- 
tion and  our  relations  with  the  Vietna- 
mese people.  General  Greene,  who  is 
completing  3  productive  years  in  the  ex- 
acting role  of  Commandant,  was  inter- 
viewed by  members  of  the  staff  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report. 

His  penetrating  comments,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  September  5,  issue  of  that 
magazine,  should  be  read  by  every  in- 
terested American  : 

Gekeral  Geeene  Tells  the  Stost  op  Viet- 
nam War — Interview  With  the  Comman- 
dant or  the  Marine  Corps 
(Note.— After  a  year  of  sustained  U.S.  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam,  at  a  steadily  rising  cost,  the 
returns  are  starting  to  come  in — and  they're 
mixed. 

(The  military  picture  is  improving,  but 
how  rapidly?  WiU  the  Marines  be  able  to 
link  up  their  coastal  beachheads?  How 
about  the  Delta — will  U.S.  have  to  go  after 
Reds  there,  too? 

(Mainly:  Can  U.S.  ever  win  a  military  vic- 
tory? 

(Then  there's  the  paclficaUon  side  of  It. 
It's  agreed  that  job  Is  Just  starting.  How 
long  will  it  take — a  year,  or  five,  or  20? 

(For  authoritative  answers,  "U.S.  News  & 
World  Report"  invited  to  its  conference  room 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  just 
back  from  the  war  zone.  This  is  an  exclu- 
sive interview  with  members  of  the  maga- 
zine's staff.) 

Q.  General  Greene,  did  you  bring  back 
any  dominant  impression  from  your  latest 
trip  to  Vietnam? 

A.  The  thing  that  Impressed  me  most  was 
the  tremendous  progress  that's  been  made 
in  the  seven  months  since  my  last  inspec- 
tion— ^progress  which  to  me  augvirs  of  a  defi- 
nite victory. 

Q.  What  kind  of  progress? 

A.  The  magnitude  of  the  entire  effort— the 
combat  elements,  the  installations,  the  sup- 
porting establishments,  storerooms,  work- 
shops, barracks  for  the  men,  recreation  areas, 
and  so  forth — it  is  all  just  tremendous. 
That's  No.  1.  No.  2  Is  the  progress  made  in 
the  pacification  of  the  countryside  in  the 
Northern  Provinces  whare  the  Marines  are 
located,  and  the  success  that  we're  having 
in  the  search-and-destroy  operations.  There 
is  a  very  definite  and  noticeable  progress. 

Q.  But  aren't  the  Marines  really  prisoners 
in  those  beachheads  that  they  are  in  along 
the  coast? 

A.  No,  they  aren't — that's  just  the  point. 
The  beachheads  are  operating  bases;  they're 
combat  bases  on  the  sea  from  which  we've 
not  only  been  operating,  but  which  we're 
gradually  expanding.  As  you  know,  we  went 
in  there  In  March  of  1965  and  established 
three  beachheads,  with  limited  perimeters. 
We've  been  expanding  the  perimeters  ever 
since. 


Actually,  as  I  tell  a  lot  of  our  Marine 
officers,  here  you  are  seeing  the  influence  of 
sea  power  on  history,  really. 

Q.  What  are  the  three  beachheads.  Gen- 
eral? 

A.  The  principal  one  is  at  Da  Nang,  the 
first  beachhead  we  established.  The  second 
Is  about  45  miles  to  the  north,  at  Phu  Bai, 
which  is  near  the  ancient  city  of  Hue.  The 
third  is  some  65  miles  south  of  Da  Nang  at 
Chu  Lai. 

Q.  How  fast  are  you  pushing  out  from 
these  beachheads?  Will  you  be  able  to  link 
up  all  three  before  long? 

A.  This  is  the  thing  that  really  makes  me 
feel  optimistic.  Some  17  months  ago,  when 
we  first  went  ashore,  we  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  less  than  10  square  miles  of  real 
estate,  with  a  very  small  number  of  Vietna- 
mese living  within  the  perimeters. 

Today,  inrlde  the  Marine  Corps'  area  of 
responsibility,  there  are  1,620  square  miles  of 
ground  and  900,000  Vietnamese  civilians.  I 
would  call  this  progress. 

More  than  that:  The  perimeters  are  grow- 
ing, they  keep  expanding,  and  I  feel  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  we're  going  to  be 
able  to  amalgamate  these  beachheads  into  a 
single  beachhead,  which  will  be  proof  not 
only  to  our  own  people  that  our  programs  are 
succeeding  out  there,  but  also  a  clear  signal 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  he's  losing. 

Q.  When  would  you  estimate  the  linkup 
will  come? 

A.  I'd  say  that  part  of  the  program  should 
come  within  the  next  few  months.  Now,  of 
course,  this  doesn't  mean  that  the  military 
campaign  is  going  to  be  over,  because,  al- 
though we  will  have  torn  out  the  guerrilla 
infrastructure  from  the  villages  and  hamlets 
and  forced  the  enemy  out  where  we  can  get 
at  him  in  the  Jungles  and  mountains  to  the 
west,  it  simply  will  mean  that  we've  done  the 
preliminary  s\irgery. 

Next,  we  have  to  get  on  with  the  pacifica- 
tion program,  which  is  going  to  take  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  and  also  is  going  to 
require  U.S.  military  and  civilian  effort. 

Q.  For  a  long  time? 

A.  For  a  long  time.  Look  how  long  we 
have  been  in  Eiirope — 20  years.  How  long 
have  we  been  in  Korea?  Fifteen  years.  The 
point  Is  this  is  a  long-term  job.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  long-term  military  Job.  We 
may  get  over  that  part  of  it  but  the  pacifica- 
tion job  is  going  to  take  a  long  time. 

Q.  Do  you  have  enough  men  to  do  the 
military  job? 

A.  We  have  56,000  Marines  in  South  Viet- 
nam, enough  men  to  slowly  expand  our  pe- 
rimeters as  we're  doing  now.  However,  of 
coxu-se,  if  additional  forces  were  to  be  in- 
troduced, the  action  could  be  expedited, 
accelerated. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  sea  do  you  Intend  to 
extend  the  beachheads? 

A.  From  the  sea  westward  to  the  moun- 
tains, back  far  enough  to  cover  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  living  in  our  area  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Once  you  get  to  the  motmtains,  you'll  find 
very  few  people.  There  are  10,000  square 
miles  in  the  First  Corps  area,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  population — I'd  say  90  per  cent  of  the 
population — is  actually  centered  In  just  one 
fourth  of  the  total  territory — in  the  sliver  of 
flatland  adjacent  to  the  sea.  We're  talking 
about  a  region  with  a  coastline  165  miles  long 
and  8  to  14  miles  in  width. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  concentrated  In 
this  coastal  area,  altogether? 

A.  Some  2.7  million,  plus  some  200,000 
refugees.  Very  few  are  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  very,  very  rugged  country  up  there.  In 
fact,  they  have  what  they  call  a  "double 
canopy,"  with  not  only  the  ordinary  tree- 
top-level  growth,  but  an  extension  of  this 
growth  at  a  second  level.  This  is  no  country 
in  which  anyone  wants  to  live.  It's  tremen- 
dously rough. 
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W«  know  that  many  of  the  enemy  suffer 
trom  mAUrla  and  dysentery.  Itt  hard  to  get 
tooA.  They're  had  to  execute  foraya  toward 
the  coast  In  order  to  get  rice  to  eat.  In  many 
cases. 

Q.  Would  you  be  In  favor  of  going  north 
as  well  as  west,  and  extending  a  barrier 
parallel  to  the  seventeenth  parallel,  south  of 
the  so-called  DlifZ— demlUtarlaed  zone — to 
stop  Infiltration? 

A.  In  theory,  this  presents  an  Inviting  pic- 
ture, but  It  becomes  very  questionable  when 
you  eramlne  the  logistics  required,  the  engi- 
neers required,  the  time  required  and  the 
troops  who  must  keep  It  under  surveillance. 
There's  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  this 
would  be  the  proper  technique  or  not. 

With  the  mobility  that  we  have  In  the  way 
of  helicopters,  and  the  ever-Improving  in- 
telligence that  we  have.  It  would  be  much 
better.  Instead  of  having  a  barrier  type  of 
defense,  to  have  a  mobile,  quick-reacting 
defense  to  hit  the  enemy  wherever  they  may 
enter  the  country. 

Purtbermore,  what  do  you  really  have  when 
you  have  a  barrier  along  the  DMZ?  The 
enemy  can  always  make  an  end  run  around 
It.  What  are  you  going  to  do — extend  a 
fence  across  the  entire  continent  of  Asia? 

Q.  Are  the  two  Marine  divisions  In  Viet- 
nam actually  enough  to  link  up  those  beach- 
heads, and  do  all  the  other  things  required 
of  them? 

A.  If  we  were  to  put  additional  troops  In 
there,  we  could  hasten  the  effort. 

Q.  Do  you  have  those  In  reserve,  available 
somewhere  In  the  world? 

A.  W*  have  the  newly  organized  Fifth 
Division  on  the  West  Coast.  We've  already 
started  the  deployment  of  one  of  Its  regi- 
ments, the  36th  Regiment,  to  the  Western 
PadOe. 

Two  battalion  landing  teams  are  already 
either  In  place  or  en  route,  along  with  the 
regimental  headquarters.  They'll  come  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Ninth  Amphibious 
ICarlne  Brigade  on  Okinawa.  The  other  two 
regiments  of  the  division  are  being  organised 
on  the  West  Coast,  with  one  battalion  m 
Kaneohe  on  Oahu. 

Q.  Tboee  are  regulars? 
A.  These  are  regulars,  made  up  of  volun- 
teers. Now,  in  addition  to  this,  of  course, 
we  have  the  Second  Division  and  air  wing 
on  the  Bast  Coast  of  the  n.S. — ^In  North 
Carolina,  at  Camp  Lejeune  and  Cherry  Point. 
These  are  In  a  ready  status  to  meet  contin- 
gencies In  .the  Atlantic  Ocean  basin  and  also 
In  the  Mediterranean  or  Europe.  We  could, 
if  necessary,  draw  down  on  this  air-ground 
team.  We  wouldn't  like  to  do  that.  Then 
the  third  source  would  be  our  Pourth  Marine 
Dlvtelon  and  wing  team,  which  is  our  Re- 
serve outfit.  I  can  say,  based  on  my  own 
experience,  that  the  Reserve  Is  In  the  best 
ready  status  that  It's  ever  been  In  Its  history. 
Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  Marine 
Reserve? 

A.  We  have  about  48.000  in  the  Orga- 
nlsied  Reserve  and  about  56.000  in  our  Class 
3  Ready  Reserve. 

Q.  If  you  expand  your  forces  In  Vietnam, 
will  you  have  to  call  up  any  of  your  Re- 
serve units? 

A.  Since  we've  had  a  gradual  intensifica- 
tion of  effort  In  South  Vietnam,  we  have 
been  able  to  avoid  calling  up  the  Pourth 
Marine  Division — the  Reserve  outfit — and, 
instead,  we  were  able  to  organize  the  Plfth 
Division  entirely  out  of  volunteers.  I 
thought  that  this  was  the  prt^per  thing  to 
do  and  so  recommended,  because  I  want  to 
keep  that  Poorth  Division  as  a  "Sunday 
punch."  They're  able  to  g«C  under  way  with- 
in 60  days  after  they're  called. 

If  we  had  a  real  serious  eacalatloa  or 
emergency,  we  could  call  them  up  and  move 
them  quickly. 

Q.  How  long  does  It  take  to  fonn  a  new 
dlvlaUxn  liko  the  Plfth  and  get  It  effeottv* 
for  operation? 


A.  The  total  organization  of  the  nfth 
Division  will  take  approximately  13  months. 
We  started  organizing  In  March  of  this  year. 

As  far  as  heavy  equipment  is  oonoemed. 
I'd  say  it  will  take  about  18  months  to  get 
everything  we  need  In  the  way  of  tanks  and 
artillery  and  trucks. 

But  remember,  we're  organizing  it  by  small 
ctonbat  units — our  battalion  landing  teams — 
and.  as  I  said,  we've  already  deployed  the 
first  of  these.  But  the  toUl  process  wiU  not 
be  completed,  as  far  as  people  go,  until 
March  of  1967. 

Q.  Is  the  size  of  the  Marine  Corps  itself 
going  to  have  to  go  up  in  order  to  meet  the 
planning? 

A.  We're  authorized  an  end  strength  of 
278.000.  which  we'll  reach  by  end  of  cal- 
endar 1966.  Unless  there's  an  intensification 
of  effort  in  South  Vietnam,  this  is  the  level 
at  which  we  expect  to  operate. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  get  another  division 
In  Vietnam  soon? 

A.  We  don't  necessarily  have  to  have  an- 
other Marine  division  In  South  Vietnam.  We 
might  get  help  from  Vietnamese  Marine 
units.  As  you  probably  know,  there  Is  a  very 
fine  Vietnamese  Marine  Corps,  and  also  a 
Korean  Marine  Corps.  The  Korean  marines 
are  now  in  South  Vietnam.  Altogether,  there 
are  five  battaUons  of  Vietnamese  marines. 
Both  of  these  units  are  outstanding,  and 
we'd  be  very  happy  to  have  them  operating 

with  MB. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  now? 

A.  The  Vietnamese  marines  are  In  strategic 
reserve  in  the  country.  Actually,  during  our 
last  two  combat  operations,  "Hastings"  and 
"Colorado,"  we've  had  at  least  two  o*  their 
battalions  operating  with  us.  Many  of  their 
officers  and  men  have  lieen  trained  in  our 
schools  here  in  the  States. 

There  are  many,  many  Koreans  and  a  great 
many  Vietnamese  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  whom  we  personally  know. 
This  makes  combined  action  on  the  battle- 
field an  efficient  operation. 

Q.  General,  are  the  Marines  spending  as 
much  time  actually  in  combat  in  this  war  as 
they  have  in  past  wars? 

A.  This  is  not  like  many  past  wars.  Actu- 
ally, we  have  two  programs  under  way,  and 
we  try  to  keep  them  In  balance.  As  I  men- 
tioned, one  is  our  search-and-deetix>y  opera- 
tion: the  other  is  pacification.  TheM  pro- 
grams, incidentally,  apply  throughout  the 
country  and  are  used  by  the  Army  as  well  as 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Q.  Exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  "search 
and  destroy"? 

A.  The  phrase  really  describes  it  very  well. 
We  search  for  organized  units  of  the  enemy 
until  we  locate  them.  Once  they  are  located, 
we  immediately  get  out  there,  usually  by 
helicopter,  and  strike  and  try  to  destroy  or 
fragment  them.  That's  the  first  program: 
Find  the  enemy,  fix  him  and  kill  htnri, 

The  second  program — and  in  the  long  run 
the  more  important  of  the  two — la  our  paci- 
fication program,  which  la  also  known  under 
the  terms  of  "civic  action."  "revolutionary 
development"  or  "rehablUtatlon."  This  pro- 
gram consuts  of  pulling  out  of  the  village 
and   hamlet  structure  the  Viet  Cong  who 

have  been  living  in  these  areas  for  years 

identifying  them,  encouraging  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  Government  side  through  the 
"open  arms"  defector  program,  capturing, 
killing  them,  or  forcing  them  into  the  Jun^ 
and  mountains  to  the  west — and  then  start- 
ing on  community  programs  to  get  people 
back  on  their  feet. 

Q.  How  in  the  world  do  you  identify  the 
enemy  in  any  particular  village? 

A.  Back  in  the  1940s  the  Martne  Corp*, 
which  has  had  a  great  deal  ot  experience  In 
amall  wars,  developed  a  "oordon  system"  for 
the  pacification  of  small  areas.  We're  ac- 
tuaUy  using  this  method — we  call  it  the 
"County  Pair"  operaUon.   I  saw  one  of  thea* 


operations  actually  being  conducted  during 
my  recent  visit,  and  It  was  most  interesting. 

What  we  do:  We  select  a  hamlet,  say  oi 
600  or  600  people.  We  put  a  cordon  around 
that  hamlet,  usually  before  daylight.  Then, 
with  South  Vietnamese  troops,  we  enter  the 
hamlet,  assemble  all  the  people,  screen  each 
Individual,  move  the  people  out  of  the  ham- 
let into  an  encloeiire  where  we  can  start  giv- 
ing them  medical  treatment,  feeding  them 
and  issuing  identity  cards.  This  takes  about 
three  days. 

Now,  if  any  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  village 
attempt  to  escape,  the  cordon  snarea  them. 
If  they  attempt  to  hide,  we  find  out  where 
they  are  and  dig  them  out.  In  this  particular 
village,  we  killed  10  Viet  Cong  and  found  a 
number  of  them  hiding  in  the  wells. 

Q.  In  the  wells? 

A.  It  was  a  very  clever  procedure  in  which. 
Just  below  the  water  level,  they  would  dig 
Into  the  side  of  the  well  and  then  upward, 
and  hollow  out  an  enclosure  big  enough  for 
two  men.  Then  they  would  build  an  air 
conduit  into  the  well  Itself  Just  above  the 
water  level. 

When  we  entered  the  village,  they'd  dive 
into  the  well,  go  up  into  the  enclosure  and 
hide.  We  attempted  to  get  them  out  by  put- 
ting tear  gas  into  the  wells. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  these  hamlets? 

A.  Yes,  and  that's  an  important  thing 
When  this  screening  operation  is  over,  we 
then  leave  one  Marine  squad,  plus  two  squads 
of  local  militia. 

Q.  That  thins  out  your  forces — 

A.  That's  the  point  I  was  going  to  bring 
out.  In  theory,  this  particular  operation  as 
soon  as  it's  completed,  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  either  by  the 
local  police  and  militia,  or  t^  South  Viet- 
namese Army  troops. 

But  the  fact  is  there  are  not  enough — 
and  not  enough  trained — Individuals  to  do 
this,  so,  for  the  past  18  months,  we've  had  to 
divert  marines  from  their  normal  search - 
and-destroy  operations  into  the  pacification 
program. 

Q.  Is  anything  being  done  in  Saigon  about 
this? 

A.  Everything  possible  U  being  done  to 
expedite  the  training  of  Vietnamese  civilians 
and  military  for  the  pacification  program. 
Actually,  while  I  was  in  Saigon  I  went  on 
down  to  Vung  Tau,  which  is  the  revolu- 
tionary-development, cadre-training  center— 
a  most  interesting  place  where  they  had  seme 
S.OOO  civilian  Vietnamese  under  training,  to 
be  organized  into  69-man  teams  to  be  in- 
serted into  these  village  and  hamlet  areas 
to  take  over  after  the  "County  Fair"  screen- 
ing operation  has  been  completed.  They  are 
making  progress. 

Q.  How  do  the  Marines  work  alongside 
these  South  Vietnamese  mlllUa  in  the  vil- 
lages? 

A.  Very  closely.  We  have  what  we  call 
combined-action  companies,  which  are  rapid- 
ly growing  in  number  In  the  First  Corps 
area,  consisting  usually  of  a  squad  or  a 
platoon  of  VS.  Marines,  and  then  several 
squads  or  two  or  three  platoons  of  Viet- 
namese mlUUa.  We  work  with  them,  train 
them,  develop  their  leadership,  actually  op- 
erate with  them  against  the  Viet  Cong. 
KventuaUy  we'U  be  able  to  piUl  our  units  out, 
and  they  will  operate  by  themselves.  These 
people  are  good  fighters.  They're  loyal,  and 
they  work  with  us  in  ambushes  and  opera- 
tions at  night.  In  fact,  one  company  I  saw 
was  on  such  close  terms  with  our  marines 
that  they  were  wearing  UJ3.  Marine  Corps 
insignia  on  one  of  the  lapels  of  their  pa- 
Jamas  as  an  indlcaUon  of  how  they  felt. 

Another  most  interesting  thing  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  young  marines  in  these  com- 
bined-action companies. 

I  talked  with  a  taU.  laan,  lanky  Texan. 
I'd  say  the  boy,  a  corporal,  U  about  20  years 
old.  He  hardly  let  me  go,  he  was  so  enthu- 
siastic about  what  he   was  accomplishing. 
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He  showed  me  his  unlit;  He  showed  me 
where  they  were  billeted  J  He  introduced  me 
to  the  village  officials.  He  told  me  about 
their  operations  at  night  against  the  Viet 
Cong.  He  took  me  down  and  showed  me  the 
school  they  Just  got  bfck.  into  operation. 
They  had  six  classrooms  and  about  200  kids. 
He  took  me  in  and  Introduced  me  to  the 
teachers.  i 

Then  this  hs^pened:  jhe  corporal's  next- 
in-command  said  he  was,  going  to  extend  his 
tour  in  Vietnam  for  six  Uionths.  because  he 
had  been  told  he  coiild'have  a  unit  of  his 
own  like  this  in  the  ne^t  village.  You  see, 
these  men  really  bellet«  In  what  they're 
accomplishing.  1 

Q.  Have  you  political  sUiblllty  in  your  area 
now?  I 

A.  Yes,  we  do  have  political  stability.  We 
bad  turbulence  up  therfl^ ii^  April  and  May. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hue.  'rtie  city  has  quieted 
down.    Da  Nang  has  ret^ned  to  normal. 

But  here  \a  the  vital  Ithing:  Even  at  the 
height  of  the  political  emergency  up  in  First 
Corps,  the  fabric  which  iwe'd  built  over  the 
period  of  a  year  In  the  joountryside,  among 
the  people,  held  firm. 

Q.  The  trouble  was  In  {tShe  cities? 

A.  Absolutely.  Out  ih  the  hamlets  and 
villages,  where  we  had  oUr  pacification  pro- 
gram under  way  with  tibe  Vietnamese,  the 
people  continued  to  coo|>erate  with  us,  and 
we  had  no  difficulty  at  Ml-  It  was  only  in 
the  urlMin  areas,  where  t&e  agitation  was  un- 
der way,  that  there  was  some  difficulty. 

Q.  Do  these  pec^le  In  tjbe  countryside  have 
any  feeling  of  allegiance' to  Saigon? 

A.  Their  allegiance  Is  {principally  to  their 
own  family,  to  their  vUliige  or  their  hamlet, 
to  their  religion,  or  to  small  groups.  This  Is 
a  major  problem,  because  the  Idea  of  volun- 
tary allegiance  to  a  go^arnment  Is  new  to 
them.  In  the  past,  gottrnments  have  al- 
ways been  forced  on  theiiu 

This  is  the  problem  tjhat's  going  to  take 
years.  General  Walt  jtleut.  Gen.  Lewis 
Walt),  who  Is  commandiag  the  Marines  out 
there,  feels  that  one  of  |  the  keys  Is  in  the 
young  Vietnamese  peoplje^  That's  why  he's 
spending  so  much  effort  on  helping  to  get 
the  schools  re-establlsbe4.> 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  ^irlnes  are  building 
schools? 

A.  Of  cotirse,  and  wefiie  not  only  getting 
assistance  from  our  Government  through  the 
AID  program,  but  many  thousands  of  people 
in  the  United  States  h4ve  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  civic-ac- 
tion program.  General  Walt  has  had  over 
1350,000  made  available  10  him,  and  most  of 
this  he's  spending  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  schools.  You  caii't  go  out  there  and 
see  these  children  wlthoilt  realizing  how  im- 
portant this  project  is-  These  are  really 
fine-looking  boys  and  gltls.  They're  smart. 
I've  talked  with  a  lot  of  ^hem.  They're  anx- 
ious to  go  to  school.  Add  here  is  the  basis, 
I  feel,  of  hope  for  the  country. 

Q.   But  that's  a  long-ti  itie  proposition — 

A.  It  Is,  but  we  should  ask:  Is  it  worth- 
while or  not? 

Intertwined  with  our  pledge  and  our  help 
to  this  small  country.  Vblch  I  personally 
don't  feel  we  should  weiab  on,  we  have  our 
own  national-security  Interests,  too,  that  we 
must  remember.  We  dl^'t  select  this  l>at- 
tlefield  in  South  Vietnato:  nevertheless.  It's 
one  on  which  we  can  adequately  meet  and 
cope  with  the  enemy. 

If  we  were  to  withdraw  from  South  Viet- 
nam, we'd  not  only  lose  tremendous  prestige 
throughout  the  world,  but  it  woxild  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  before  we'd  have  to  go  In 
and  meet  the  threat  somewhere  else,  either 
on  the  Subcontinent,  In  the  Middle  East, 
maybe  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  per- 
haps Thailand,  which  is  already  threatened 
in  the  northeast  comer.  Mid.  finally,  perhaps 
even  on  our  own  doorsteps  in  Latin  America. 


We  either  have  to  choose  to  meet  the  ene- 
my here,  or  face  the  almost  certainty  of  hav- 
ing to  meet  him  somewhere  else,  on  another 
battlefield,  where  the  price  of  nnmiKginn  ^^i 
be  many  times  what  It's  been  so  far. 

WE  CONTBOL   SKA  AND  AIR 

Q.  Isnt  it  true  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  at  one  time  oiq>oeed  the  idea  of  fighting 
another  land  war  In  Asia? 

A.  This  problem  came  up,  as  you  Icnow,  In 
1961,  when  It  looked  as  if  we  were  gtdng  to 
become  Involved  In  Laos. 

Of  course,  that  would  have  been  a  most 
difficult  problem,  because  you  have  in  Laos 
a  landlocked  area,  extremely  rough  country, 
very  limited  roads,  practically  no  railroads, 
far  from  the  sea.  This  would  have  been  a 
most  difficult  operation  to  mount  and  to 
sustain. 

But  we  can't  always  select  the  area  in 
which  we  have  to  meet  our  enemy.  Although 
we  eventually  didn't  go  into  Laos,  we  found 
ourselves  slowly  slipping  Into  the  situation 
In  which  we  find  ourselves  now  In  South 
Vietnam.  Fortunately,  we're  fighting  in  a 
country  where  we  have  ready  access  from 
the  sea,  and  we  control  the  sea  and  control 
the  air. 

Q.  Would  it  help  the  war  much  in  the 
South  if  the  port  of  Haiphong  in  the  North 
were  to  be  shut  down  tight,  by  mining  the 
harbor  or  by  other  means? 

A.  You've  raised  a  question  that's  not  only 
military  but  also  political.  The  political 
factor  has  to  be  measured,  and  this  has  been 
one  of  the  determinants  in  examining  the 
problem.  We  can  get  along — and  are — with- 
out this  action  being  taken. 

Q.  Is  the  flow  of  supplies  slowing  from  the 
North? 

A.  Somewhat.  I  think  where  you  notice 
It  Is  in  a  drop-off  of  motorized  vehicles,  such 
as  trucks,  and  also  In  boats  that  are  pro- 
pelled by  motors.  This  is  a  result,  of  course, 
of  our  attacks  on  their  oil-storage  facilities 
in  the  North.  However.  inOltJ-atlon  of  men 
still  continues  at  about  4,600  to  6,000  men  a 
month. 

Q.  General,  what  do  you  think  of  Prime 
Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  idea  that  we  have 
to  invade  North  Vietnam  in  order  to  end  this 
war? 

A.  Well,  several  times  the  Prime  Minister 
has  made  various  statements  which  are  his 
own  personal  opinions.  I  feel  that  the  real 
key  in  this  war  is  whether  we  have  success 
or  failure  In  ripping  out  the  guerrilla  in- 
frastructure from  these  villages  and  hamlets. 
I  think  the  North  Vietnamese  are  watching 
this,  because  they  Icnow  that,  if  they  lose  the 
people  in  the  South,  they  lose  the  war. 

Q.  Just  who  is  it  that  you're  fighting — 
mostly  Southern  Viet  Cong,  or  regular-army 
troops  from  North  Vietnam? 

A.  When  we  went  initially  Into  South  Viet- 
nam, into  First  Corps  area,  our  princijMU 
enemy  was  the  "black  pajama"  guerrilla. 
Now,  the  interesting  thing:  During  my  last 
visit.  Operation  Colorado  was  in  progress. 
We  had  Just  thwarted  an  ambush.  There 
were  some  200  bodies  of  the  enemy  scattered 
around  this  village  in  which  the  ambush  had 
been  set  up.  In  looking  over  the  dead,  and 
also  looking  over  a  group  of  prisoners  which 
our  marines  had  taken,  we  found  the  bulk' 
of  these  people  were  North  Vietnamese,  with 
only  a  sprinkling  of  guerrillas.  To  me,  this 
is  a  significant  indication — that  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce  North  Viet- 
namese into  the  country  in  order  to  get  on 
with  the  campaign  that  the  guerrillas  are 
actually  losing. 

Q.  Do  the  marines  take  many  prisoners? 

A.  We  aren't  taking  as  many  prisoners  as 
we'd  like.  But  I  saw  about  20  during  this 
Operation  Colorado.  There  had  been  20 
prisoners  captured. 

Q.  Do  they  tend  to  fight  until  they're 
killed? 


A.  No,  you  fmd  a  variety.  Some  of  them 
fight  until  they're  so  badly  wounded  that  we 
can  take  them  prisoner.  Others  surrender. 
Others,  even  at  the  early  part  of  the  fight. 
Just  desert  and  come  over  to  our  side. 

Q.  Dont  the  Communists  have  an  endless 
supply  of  men? 

A.  They  have  a  tremendous  manpower 
pool  in  the  North,  of  course,  and  they  can 
decide,  if  they  want  to,  to  continue  a  war  of 
attrition  over  a  long  period  of  time.  But 
the  point  is:  What  are  they  going  to  gain  in 
this  sort  of  operation  if  they  see,  first,  that 
they've  lost  the  people  and,  two,  that  we're 
determined  to  see  the  effort  through? 

Q.  Who  are  those  "black  pajama"  guer- 
riUas? 

A.  Most  are  local  people,  the  people  who 
were  l>om  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of 
South  Vietnam,  frequently  led  by  cadres 
trained  in  the  North  and  relnflltrated  Into 
the  South.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  only  ones  in  a  village  that  have  arms, 
tor  example,  they  have  taken  over  the  vlllag': 
and  they  control  the  people. 

Q.  What's  their  motivation? 

A.  They  have  been  sold  the  Communist 
idea — that's  one  motivation. 

Q.  Can  the  regular  Northern  troops  be  In- 
filtrated into  the  Southern  villages,  into  the 
infrastructiu-e?    Will  they  be  accepted  there? 

A.  No.  that's  Just  the  point.  We've  taken 
a  numl>er  of  Northern-bom  prisoners  who,  In 
the  first  place,  don't  know  the  countryside 
and,  secondly,  are  not  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  fact,  the  Viet  Cong  themselves  are 
not  accepted  by  the  people.  Once  the  peo- 
ple are  convinced  that  the  Americans  and 
the  Vietnamese  that  come  in — ^in  the  mili- 
tary units — are  going  to  stay,  then  we  start 
getting  information  from  them  as  to  where 
the  Communist  fighters  are,  who  they  are 
where  they're  hiding,  where  their  caches  are. 
This  is.  again,  a  most  encouraging  part  of 
this  whole  operation. 

MAJOS    ELEMENTS    noM    NOBTK 

Q.  Would  this  suggest  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  forces  is  largely  con- 
fined to  uninhabited  areas? 

A.  Northerners  are  alien  in  the  South,  but 
the  Conmiimlst  side — our  enemy — would  in- 
troduce them  into  any  area  where  they  felt 
that  they  could  gain  a  military  advantage. 
For  example,  in  the  Second  Corps  area,  which 
is  In  the  central  part  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  plateau  area  around  Pleiku  and  Kontum, 
they've  been  introducing  major  elements  In 
order  to  meet  the  U.S.  Army's  airmobile  divi- 
sion in  battle. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from?  How  do 
they  get  there? 

A.  They  come  down  through  Laos,  along 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  and  infiltrate  across 
the  border  through  innumerable  Ingresses. 
I've  seen  some  of  these.  For  instance,  one 
is  the  Ba  Long  Valley  up  in  the  First  Corps 
area.  This  is  a  deep  valley  that  comes  right 
across  from  Laos,  right  through  the  moun- 
tains into  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Hue. 
This  Is  a  natural  path — in  a  natural  ingress. 

Q.  They  come  on  foot? 

A.  They  come  on  foot  a  good  deal  of  the 
way.  However,  in  their  initial  movement  out 
of  North  Vietnam,  they  ride  trucks.  They 
ride  until  they  get  down  to  the  place  where 
there  are  only  trails,  and  then  they  infiltrate 
by  foot  along  the  trails. 

Q.  How  are  they  supplied? 

A.  They're  supplied  by  truck  and  also — as 
they  have  been  in  many  other  previous 
wars — by  pack,  by  coolie,  by  bicycle. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  theory  that  this 
war  might  Just  fade  away  if  the  enemy  gets 
the  idea  that  he  is  losing? 

A.  I  certainly  think  it's  a  poeslbility.  X 
think  Ho  Chi  Minh.  as  he  watches  the  situa- 
tion in  the  South  and  sees  that  he's  losing 
control,  may  then  decide  that  the  easiest  way 
Is  temporarily  to  fade  out  of  the  picture  in 
h(^>es  that  we'll  leave  the  country— or  that 
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«t  a  later  opportunity  he'll  be  able  to  In- 
filtrate with  political  teams  and  take  over. 
This  would  be  one  prospect.  It's  happened 
before,  and  Ifs  an  eaey  way  to  do  It  without 
any  loss  of  prestige. 

WHY   THE  DELTA  IS  VOTAL 

Q.  You  are  optimistic  about  the  situation 
In  the  Northern  Provinces,  where  the  Marines 
have  been  located — but  are  things  as  bright 
in  the  Southern  Provinces,  In  the  Mekong 
Delta?    What  Is  the  situation  there? 

A.  The  Delta,  as  all  of  us  well  know.  Is  a 
tremendous  area  with  a  long  seacoast,  a  net- 
work of  waterways — the  rice  bowl  certainly 
of  South  Vietnam  and  possibly  of  Southeast 
Asia — 5  million  people  who  offer  not  only  a 
tax  base  for  the  guerrillas  but  also  a  recruit- 
ing base.  It  Is  an  area  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance. 

I  heard  one  of  the  leading  officials  of  South 
Vietnam  say  that  the  war  started  In  the 
Delta  and  probably  will  have  to  finish  there. 
Perhaps  that  Is  an  acciu-ate  forecast. 

Q.  Is  a  pacification  program  under  way  In 
the  Delta? 

A.  There  Is  a  program  under  way,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  program  be- 
ing conducted  now  is  under  the  auspices  of 
South  Vietnamese  military  imlts. 

Also,  of  course,  there  are  parts  of  the  Delta 
area  which  are  under  the  control  of  certain 
reUglous  groups  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Viet  Cong.  But  there's  a  tremendous 
Job  to  be  done  In  the  Delta  area,  because 
there's  so  much  land  to  be  covered  and  so 
many  people  and  hamlets  and  villages  to  be 
pacified. 

Q.  Is  that  a  different  military  problem  from 
the  one  In  the  northern  areas? 

A.  Yes.  In  the  north,  although  we  have 
rivers  ruuUng  down  to  the  sea,  we  dont 
have  the  Uemendous  marshes  and  rice  pad- 
dles you  find  In  the  Delta. 

In  the  Delta,  you  have  a  multitude  of 
rivers  and  streams  throughout.  Then,  of 
course,  you're  on  the  ocean,  with  a  very  long 
coastline.  In  addition  to  that,  you're  next 
to  the  Cambodian  border,  which  also  poses  a 
problem. 
Q.  How  do  you  deal  with  this  problem? 
A.  The  Job  certainly  can  be  done.  Thl^re•s 
nothing  Insurmountable  about  it.  It's  going 
to  take  people.  It's  going  to  take  equipment, 
and  It's  going  to  take  time. 

Q.  Do  the  Communists  have  organized 
units  In  the  Delta,  or  do  they  operate  as  in- 
dividuals pretty  much? 

A.  They  operate  Just  as  they  do  in  the  rest 
of  the  country — as  individuals  and  as  small 
giierrllla  bands. 
Q.  How  do  they  supply  themselves? 
A.  Principally  from  the  countryside,  so  far 
as  food  is  concerned.  Their  ammunition 
has  been  brought  In  across  the  border  or 
across  the  coast. 

Q.  Are  we  getting  geared  up  for  this  kind 
of  war  In  the  Delta? 

A.  We're  always  planning  ahead  for  possi- 
ble operations,  not  only  in  the  Delta,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

Q.  Will  it  take  the  same  sort  of  effort  In 
the  Delta  as  in  the  First  Corps  area— the 
occupation  of  villages? 

A.  Yes,  the  same  two  programs — search- 
and-destroy  and  pacification — apply  here 
Just  as  much  as  they  do  up  In  the  mountain- 
ous northern  portion  of  the  country. 

Q.  Aren't  those  vlUagea  different  In  the 
Delta— very  dlfllcult  to  guard  because  they 
stretch  for  miles  along  canals? 

A.  Here,  again,  the  problem  essentially  Is 
the  same  as  we  have  farther  north.  What 
was  tried  before,  unsuccessfully,  was  to  set 
up  the  so-called  strategic-hamlet  program  In 
which  the  hamleu  were  fortified,  but  their 
defense  was  left  to  the  people,  or  to  very 
poorly  trained  mlUtla. 

Under  the  system  we're  using  now,  well- 
trained  units  are  left  in  these  areas  to  hold 
them.    These  units  are  not  only  our  own 
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military  and  the  South  Vietnamese  military, 
but  also  the  "revolutionary-development 
cadre"  teams — the  development  teams  that 
are  being  trained. 

Q.  As  this  develops.  It's  going  to  take  tre- 
mendoiis  manpower,  Isnt  It? 

A.  It  already  is  taking  tremendous  man- 
power. You  have  about  700.000  men  under 
arms  from  South  Vietnam  itself,  of  course, 
and  we've  got  about  290,000  of  our  own 
troopw  there.  The  Koreans  have  over  20,000. 
The  Australians  are  represented,  and  so  are 
the  New  Zealanders.  A  contingent  from  the 
Philippines  is  expected. 

The  one  thing  that  comes  out  of  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  sltuaUon  is  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  to  be  done. 

Q.  Is  it  going  to  take  as  many  more  people 
as  we  have  over  there  now? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate  on  how 
long  it  would  take  or  how  many  troops  it 
would  take.  But  let  me  say  this:  It  will  take 
a  long  time,  and  it  will  take  a  large  number 
or  troops. 

Q.  Are  the  South  Vietnamese  proving  good 
soldiers? 

A.  Yes,  they  are.  When  you  remember  that 
these  people  have  been  fighting  and  dying  for 
20  years,  to  think  that  they're  still  In  the 
fighting  business  is  a  remarkable  thing. 

We  find  that  these  people,  if  they're  well 
led,  will  fight  well.  We've  had  scores  of  ma- 
rines operating  as  advisers  with  their  units, 
and  they  speak  most  highly  of  them.  If  they 
are  led  properly,  they  are  good  fighters. 

Q.  Are  the  Viet  Cong  good  fighters,  too? 

A.  Very  good  fighters — dangerous  filters. 
During  Operation  Colorado,  the  Viet  Cong 
who  were  there  fought  unUl  they  were  killed 
right  in  their  positions.  They  didn't  run 
away.  They  fought.  They're  good  fighters. 
They  are  well-equipped.  They  have  good 
weapons. 

WEAPONS    USED    BY    BEDS 

Q.  What  are  the  weapons — Chinese? 

A.  Most  of  the  weapons  that  I've  seen  are 
of  Soviet  design,  manufactured  in  China. 

Q.  These  are  small  arms? 

A.  Small  arms  and  some  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons. Of  course,  we  know  the  surface-to-air 
missile  equipment  in  North  Vietnam  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  What  about  the  increase  in  casualties 
General? 

A.  I  don't  think  our  casuaUies  have  been 
extraordinary.  We've  had  about  1360  men 
kUled  to  date,  and  8,000  wounded.  That  Is 
Just  in  the  Marine  Corps.  The  bulk  of  those 
wounded  returned  to  duty. 

The  medical  treatment  our  men  are  re- 
ceiving now  is  really  outstanding.  We're 
losing  less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  wounded 
in  this  campaign  out  there,  and  It's  due  to 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  In  mili- 
tary medical  treatment.  For  example,  we 
are  getting  people  that  are  struck  on'  the 
front  line  back  In  the  States,  undergoing 
final  treatment,  in  five  days'  time. 

One  Incident  that  struck  me  while  1  was 
at  Chu  Lai:  We  had  a  boy  that  had  Just 
come  in  from  the  front  lines,  badly  wounded 
I  was  in  talking  with  him  and  decorated  him 
with  a  Purple  Heart.  Two  days  later,  when 
I  was  at  Clark  Field  at  the  Philippines.  I  went 
Into  an  evacuation  plane  that  was  about  to 
take  off  for  Andrews  Air  fy>rce  Base  near 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  first  man  I  saw 
was  this  boy  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  hospital 
at  Chu  Lai. 

morale:   Howct's  itel 

Q.  How  Is  morale? 

A.  Again,  on  this  trip,  like  on  other  trips 
I  never  found  a  single  wounded  man— and  I 
Include  many  Army  and  Air  Force  and 
Navy— who  ever  complained  to  me  over  the 
fact  that  he  was  wounded. 

When  I  got  to  Japan,  I  went  down  to 
Yokosuka  to  the  naval  hospital  to  see  the 
wounded.  As  I  was  going  along  the  wards, 
one   of  the   nurses  came   to  me   and   said: 


"There's  a  wounded  man.  a  corporal  over 
there,  and  he  requests  mast  with  you  • 
Well,  you  know  what  mast  Is:  It's  a  session  a 
commander  gives  on  request  to  any  one  of 
his  men  who  wants  to  present  a  problem  or 
complaint  or  ask  for  help. 

So  I  went  over  to  this  boy.  He  was  badlv 
wounded  in  the  stomach  and  in  one  leg.  He 
was  so  badly  hurt  that  he  couldn't  sit  up  in 
bed.  He  could  Just  lie  there.  He  coulUn  t 
speak  very  loudly,  so  I  bent  over.  And  he 
said  to  me:  "General,  I  know  I'm  going  to  be 
all  right.  It's  going  to  take  a  few  weeks,  and 
I  have  just  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  vou. 
and  that  Is  that,  when  I'm  able  to  walk.  I 
want  to  return  to  my  unit." 

Now,  here  was  a  boy  19  years  old,  making 
that  kind  of  a  request.  You  find  this  atti- 
tude everywhere  in  South  Vietnam — a  feellni; 
that  they've  finally  got  the  thing  under  way 
They  know  that  they  can  whip  this  enemy 
that  they  face.  They've  done  It  every  time 
that  they've  met  them  In  any  major  oper..- 
tlon  of  any  sort.  They  know  that  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  United  States  Is  be- 
hind them,  as  evidenced  by  the  ammunition, 
food  and  Installations  that  are  going  Into  the 
country.  They  feel  In  their  own  minds  that 
this  campaign  is  going  to  be  a  success. 
Q.  General,  are  you  confident — 
A.  Just  two  more  points  about  morale  th.it 
struck  me: 

I  got  to  Okinawa,  and  I  was  really  aston- 
ished to  find  out  that  they  had  a  blood-donor 
campaign,  and  the  marines  who  were  going 
through  Okinawa  on  their  way  down  to  Soiuii 
Vietnam  were  contributing  blood. 

The  other  thing  that  struck  me  was  the 
fact  we  had  lots  of  units  In  South  Vietnam 
there  were  over  60  per  cent— and  some  of 
them  almost  100  per  cent — In  U.S.  savlngt- 
bond  purchases.  In  fact,  In  one  place  In  Chu 
Lai  I  ran  into  a  supply-support  unit  which 
had  a  sign  listing  its  savings-bond  activity- 
90  per  cent— and  down  at  the  bottom  it  said 
"We  believe  in  the  U.S.A."  I  thought  that 
was  something  that  people  back  here  in  tlie 
United  States  might  think  about. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  men  are 
getting  the  right  kind  of  training  before  thev 
are  sent  out  to  fight? 

A.  You  bet  I  am.  The  marines  who  are 
going  out  to  South  Vietnam  are  going  out 
there  prepared  to  fight.  They  aren't  golni,' 
out  there  to  learn  on  the  Job.  They  know 
their  Jobs  before  they  go.  We  have  a  tremen- 
dous training  system  under  way  now,  and 
we  are  Introducing  every  scrap  of  Informa- 
tion that  we  develop  In  South  Vietnam  into 
our  training  system,  so  that  the  marines 
that  leave  the  United  States,  both  the  pro- 
fessionals and  also  the  short-timers,  are  be- 
ing given  very  detailed,  thorough  Instruc- 
tion In  booby  traps,  mines,  enemy  tech- 
niques, methods  of  ambushes,  and  all  the 
counters  that  are  used  by  our  own  troop.-,. 
Q.  How  long  is  a  Marine  tour? 
A.  A  Marine  tour  is  13  months,  portal  t  i 
portal— U.S.  to  U.S.  It  means  12  month.s 
out  there  and  al>out  two  weeks  out,  two 
weeks  back.  Including  the  processing. 

Q.  General  Greene,  are  the  military  serv- 
ices given  a  rather  free  hand  in  the  operation 
of  this  war?  Or  Is  there  quite  a  bit  of  politi- 
cal direction? 

A.  This  war.  like  all  modern  wars,  is  cer- 
tainly a  mixture  of  both  military  and  politi- 
cal factors — and.  as  time  goes  on,  the  years 
pass  by,  this  becomes  even  more  evident  and 
even  more  Important.  You  can't  look  at  an . 
of  these  problems  In  Southeast  Asia  purelv 
from  the  military  point  of  view. 

Q.  When  you  analyze  a  problem,  do  you 
have  a  free  hand  or  do  civilians  tend  to 
override  you? 

A.  We  have  a  very  free  hand  in  analyzing 
a  problem,  and  we  try  to  do  It  not  only  frcm 
the  military  point  of  view,  but  also  from  tho 
economic  and  political  viewpoints,  too. 

We  make  recommendations  to  the  offlclals 
in  the  Administration  as  to  what  our  vlewi; 
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are  Now.  they  aren't  ne  ^ssarUy  always  fol- 
lowed, but  we  have  freed  am  to  make  known 
our  views — which  we  do. 

Q,  From  the  very  beglanlng  In  this  war, 
there  have  been  so  maity  optimistic  state- 
ments that  a  good  manfr  people  are  saying 
they  Just  don't  believe  tl|9m  any  more.  Does 
that  crlUclsm  bother  yott? 

A  Not  particularly.  A^y  estimate  that  one 
makes  hinges  on  the  background  and  expe- 
rlenc«  of  the  IndlvldualWho  makes  it,  plus 
his  InterpreteUon  of  ^hat  he  sees  If  he 
actually  goes  Into  the  country. 

I  know  I  sound  optimistic  to  you,  and  I  m 
enthusiastic  about  whai  I  see.  because  I'm 
convinced.  If  we  keep  6ti  with  what  we're 
doing,  that  we  can  brmg  a  satisfactory  close 
to  this  conflict  in  South^  Vietnam. 

rm  looking  at  It  prlmtirily  from  a  miUtery 
point  of  view,  but  I'm  also  keeping  firmly  In 
mind  the  problem  of  economics,  the  flow  of 
gold,  the  cost,  the  caaikwtles.  the  meaning 
of  these  things  to  our  country— and  also  the 
poUUcal  Implications  ahd  our  relationships 
with  other  naUons  wha  have  an  interest  or 
are  Involved  in  this,  too* 

Q.  What  do  you  meapj  by  a  "satisfactory 
close"  to  the  war?  ] 

A,  I  mean  providing  llrm  security  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  getting  on  with 
the  pacification  prograto. 

Q.  Once  that's  done.  4o  you  think  that  It 
Is  finished  for  all  time? 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  it  would  be  finished 
for  aU  time.  I'm  Just  Baying  that  It  can  be 
brought  to  the  status  Ito  which  we  want  It 
brought  and  to  which  ttoe  Vietnamese  them- 
selves want  It. 

WHXN    TROOPa   CAN   LEAVE 

Q.  And  our  troops  coiuld  then  come  home? 

A.  Ilxen  OUT  troops  could  start  to  come 
home.  As  soon  as  tH«  South  Vietnamese 
people  have  started  dtt  the  rehabUltaUon 
program — so  that  theiJ  own  mlUta^  forces, 
their  local  poUce  and  miutia  are  able  to  pro- 
tect them  from  any  guerrillas  that  would  be 
out  In  the  countryside— then  I  would  say 
that  we  could  start  withdrawing  our  troops. 

I  think  It  will  be  some  time,  however,  be- 
fore we  will  be  able  to|4o  this. 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION   FOR 
TEAC 

Mr.  MATSUNAgA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CralkyI 
may  extend  his  remwks  at  this  point  In 


and 


include    extraneous 


[£  there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


the    Record 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER 
the    request    of    the 
HawaU?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  nQ".  Speaker,  of  the 
many  grave  problenU  confronting  us  to- 
day, 1  know  of  none  more  immediate, 
serious,  and  of  lasting  significance  than 
the  critical  shortage  of  teachers.  The 
Elementary  and  Siecondary  Education 
Act  and  Higher  Education  Act  will,  like 
medicare,  have  the  Immediate  effect  of 
pointing  up  an  already  existing  shortage; 
namely,  manpower— teachers. 

The  rationale  for  (supporting  those  bills 
and  others  improving  educational  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Unitedj  States,  is  also  behind 
my  present  support  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Intern^  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  The  purposw  of  this  amending 
legislation  I  support  Is  to  allow  teachers 
to  deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expense 
Incurred  in  pursuing  ^courses  for  academic 
credit   and   «tegreeis  at  institutions  of 


higher  education  and  certain  educational 
travel  expenses. 

As  of  July  7, 1966.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  indicated  an  intention  to  change 
certain  tax  regulations  they  have  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  the  deductibility  of 
educational  expenses.  These  changes 
would  prohibit  many  teachers  from  de- 
ducting costs  which  they  incur  in  better- 
ing their  abilities  and  skills. 

The  deductions  have  often  been  allowed 
on  the  basis  that  this  was  a  business  ex- 
pense and  under  certain  conditions,  then, 
allowable.  .^     ^  , 

My  conviction  is  that  it  is  incidental 
whether  or  not  a  teacher  is  required  by 
his  or  her  employer  or  board  of  education 
to  pursue  education  ftirther;  that  it  is 
incidental  whether  such  additional  train- 
ing would  result  in  advancement  or  addi- 
tional monetary  recompense. 

I  speak  from  my  own  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  in  light  of  changes  education 
Is  undergoing  at  this  time.    The  nature 
of  teaching  is  such  that  a  certain  minimal 
amount    of    education    is    required    to 
qualify  as  a  teacher.    Beyond  that,  how- 
ever, I  feel  there  cannot  legitimately  be 
imposed  any  restrictions  on  the  amoimt 
of  learning  important  for,  even  essential 
to,  the  growth  of  a  teacher  as  a  teacher. 
We  are  today  in  the  midst  of  a  knowl- 
edge explosion.    There  are  new  ways  of 
teaching  math.    Different  approaches  to 
language  studies  are  in  vogue.    We  must 
leam  more  about  using  educational  TV 
and  computers.     History  and  many  of 
the  social  sciences  must  be  taught  in  new 
ways  and  made  relevant  to  our  society. 
All  of  this  means  a  constant  releaming 
process  of  our  teachers. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  aid  to  education 
today  is  predicated  upon  the  belief  that 
we  are  entering  an  age  of  constant  learn- 
ing, of  continued  education  for  every- 
one. Ours  is  an  age  of  technology  and 
rapid  Information  growth,  when  ad- 
vanced degrees  and  postdoctoral  work 
become  Important,  even  imperative. 
Can  we  then  justify  reducing  teachers' 
financial  motivation?  Should  we  not  In 
every  way  possible  seek  means  to  en- 
courage their  learning? 

We  should,  after  all,  think  some  about 
the  "disadvantaged  teacher."  that  indi- 
vidual who  carmot  easily  afford  to  take 
special  courses  to  advance  his  or  her 
knowledge,  but  would  like  to  do  so.  This 
tax  deduction  is  simply  an  indirect  sub- 
sidy to  teachers  whose  salaries,  although 
Improved,  are  notoriously  low  in  com- 
parison to  their  public  service. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  tax  deductibil- 
ity and  other  indirect  forms  of  assistance 
may  be  devised  and  approved  so  that 
teachers  may  help  themselves  to  achieve 
the  education  they  desire  and  this  coun- 
try so  desperately  needs. 


CONGRESSMAN  SCHMIDHADSER 

URGES  TAX  REFORM  AS  A  SOUND 
CURB  ON  INFLATION 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  S<»iiidhausm1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recokd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii?  ~ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  elimination  of  longstanding  tax 
loopholes  would  restore  equity  to  our 
imbalanced  tax  system.  The  necessity 
for  this  worthwhile  reform  is  even  great- 
er because  of  the  necessity  to  curb  infla- 
tion. By  eliminating  longstanding  tax 
loopholes,  the  immediate  needs  of  our 
Nation  can  be  met  in  a  manner  which 
will  enable  us  to  balance  our  budget  and 
take  a  decisive  step  toward  annual  re- 
duction of  the  pubUc  debt  in  order  to 
achieve  the  necessary  goal  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

One  of  the  more  absurd  tax  loopholes 
which  remain  in  effect  has  been  contin- 
ued because  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
failed  to  take  decisive  action  to  end  spe- 
cial privileged  exemptions.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $110  mUlion  of  adverUsmg 
revenues  go  untaxed;  approximately  700 
publications  enjoy  a  tax  exempt  "non- 
profit" status  in  connection  with  adver- 
tising revenues. 

The  organizations  which  enjoy  this 
status  compete  with  tox  paying  pubUca- 
tions  for  advertising  accounts. 

I  pointed  out  on  June  16  that  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  have  delayed  their  rul- 
ing on  this  important  matter  for  6  years, 
a  delay  which  I  believe  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  because  of  the  imwlUlngness 
of  these  agencies  to  step  on  powerful 

toes.  ^,  ... 

Time  is  long  overdue  for  action  on  this 
Important  matter.  Such  long-term  de- 
lay weakens  citizens'  respect  for  Govern- 
ment at  a  very  time  when  we  should 
take  every  constructive  step  to  enhance 
that  respect. 

The  Federal  Government  s  responsi- 
bilities have  grown  In  meeting  the  Na- 
tion's problems,  and  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly important  that  adequate  Steps 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  to  insure  that 
every  American  citizen's  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  are  protected.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  evident  that  bureau- 
cratic empires  have  developed  a  case  law 
and  set  of  administrative  procedures  that 
are  not  always  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
Uc which  each  and  every  official  is  legaUy 
required  to  serve. 

Several  months  ago,  I  requested  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  Issue  an 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  tax  status 
of  tax  exempt  groups  which  reap  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annuaUy  from  advertis- 
ing revenue  derived  from  their  own  pub- 
Ucations.  In  addition  to  permitting  this 
tax  giveaway  while  taking  the  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  of  farmers,  workers, 
and  small  businessmen,  tills  administra- 
tive agency,  by  failing  to  act,  continues 
to  bestow  special  treatment  upon  certain 
pubUcations  to  the  detriment  of  others. 
Certainly,  this  is  an  act  contrary  to  our 
traditional  economic  doctrine. 

Since  my  original  request  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  I  have  received 
numerous  letters  either  totally  Ignoring 
the  issue  at  hand,  or  implying  that  Con- 
gress should  mind  Its  own  business  and 
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permit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
cope  with  the  situation  In  true  bureau- 
cratic fastiion.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  any  issue  can  remaiii  pending 
for  over  6  years,  during  which  time  "ex- 
tensive studies"  are  being  conducted. 
How  can  any  public  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Nation  argue  that  such 
inexcusable  delay  is  necessary?  My  files 
are  full  of  letters  assuring  me  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  situation  and  of  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  questions.  The 
Commissioner,  the  Chief  Counsel,  and  a 
White  House  economist  have  all  assured 
me  that  a  decision  will  be  given,  but  It 
takes  time.  I  submit  that  time  is  not 
what  is  needed,  but,  rather,  a  little  back- 
bone is  the  necessary  element  required 
to  bring  about  a  decision. 


FUND  PRESERVATION  BILLS  ONLY 
AS  NECESSARY  TO  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchmichauserI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  bills  acted  on  today  were 
several  relating  to  the  preservation  and 
development  for  future  generations  of 
areas  of  distinctive  beauty  or  historic 
interest.  I  supported  these  measures  be- 
cause they  are  worthy  and  may  represent 
opportimitles  for  preservation  that 
should  not  be  lost.  These  measures  were 
sponsored  by  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Because  of  our  current  fi- 
nancial situation,  I  urge  the  Executive 
to  fund  these  programs  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  preserve  our  Nation's  In- 
terest. When  our  immediate  national 
obligations  permit,  the  development  of 
these  wortliy  projects  can  then  be  under- 
taken in  full. 


MERITS  OP  FEDERAL  L.\ND 
ACQUISITION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dow]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  Involvement  in  the  Hudson 
River  legislation  that  recently  passed 
the  House,  and  my  concern  for  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Delaware  River  that  is 
named  in  the  Wild  Rivers  Act.  I  want  to 
raise  two  pointa  for  consideration  In 
further  legislation. 

The  first  point  relates  to  the  rather 
helpless  position  of  local  governments 
and  communities  in  those  situations 
where  the  Federal  Government  or  a 
State  undertakes  to  secure  land  or  ease- 
ments for  purposes  of  parks,  recreational 


facilities,  or  wilderness  areas.  A  great 
alarm  is  expressed  by  communities  in 
my  27th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  when  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ment issues  a  map  or  declares  an  Inten- 
tion to  take  land  for  even  the  best  of 
purposes.  While  the  local  fathers  are, 
almost  without  exception,  in  favor  of 
the  broad  purposes  relating  to  parks, 
recreation,  and  natural  preservation, 
they  very  positively  desire  to  participate 
In  the  selections  of  the  land  to  be  re- 
served as  it  affects  their  communities. 
I  believe  that  they  could  enhance  the 
effort  for  preservation  oftentimes  if  they 
were  allowed  to  share  in  the  choice  of 
land  to  be  preserved. 

A  second  point  that  has  become  ap- 
parent to  me  through  my  activities  on 
the  preservation  bills  concerns  the  fact 
that  certain  Federal  departments  grant 
or  withhold  licenses  for  construction  of 
hydroelectric  or  similar  projects  along 
our  riverways.  The  Federal  agencies 
granting  the  licenses  have  a  certain 
mandate  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  proj- 
ects applied  for  according  to  practical 
criteria  as  to  feasibility,  danger  to  the 
public,  and  so  on.  These  criteria  do  not 
uniformly  include  scenic  or  historic 
values  relating  to  the  lands  sought  to  be 
acquired. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  that  would  require  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  investi- 
gate and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding legal  protections  that  might  be 
made  available  to  local  communities 
against  arbitrary  decisions  handed  down 
by  Federal  or  State  agencies  seeking  to 
take  land  for  preservation  and  like  pur- 
poses. 

The  study  would  include  evaluation  of 
the  merit  of  establishing  an  independent 
administration  agency  to  review  sucn 
land  acquisition.  A  review  by  an  agency 
of  this  type  would  deal  with  the  desira- 
bility of  land  acquisition  in  the  light  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  policies.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  determine  whether  any 
acquisition  would  undixly  mar  the  pre- 
cious natural  heritage  of  the  Nation, 
represented  in  Its  mountains,  forests, 
and  streams;  damage  places  deserving 
preservation  for  historic  reasons,  or 
third,  abolish  communities,  businesses, 
or  civic  Institutions  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner. In  other  words,  there  would  be  a 
finding  by  such  agency  that  would  take 
Into  consideration  all  of  the  broad  fac- 
tors relating  to  land  takings,  either  for 
purposes  of  presei-vation  or  of  power  fa- 
cilities. In  this  way,  the  acquisition 
could  be  justified  or  not  on  the  grounds 
of  good  judgment  and  public  necessity 
overall. 

I  believe  that  this  subject  is  one  which 
will  become  more  critical  in  the  course 
of  time  as  civilization  encroaches  more 
extensively  on  our  remaining  natural 
treasures.  The  subject  is  vei-y  broad 
and  therefore  elusive.  This  is  an  area 
where  specific  precedent  cannot  be  writ- 
ten easily.  For  that  reason  I  recommend 
In  my  bill  that  the  Congress  authorize  a 
study  of  the  whole  matter  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill  to  open  the 
subject  and  Introduce  the  question.  I 
realize  that  in  committee  the  bill  may 


be  vastly  improved  if  other  Members  of 
Congress  will  lend  their  aid  In  solving 
this  emergent  problem. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENTS  IfT- 
CREASING  ROLE  IN  THE  FIGHT 
AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  receni: 
years  the  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
shown  increasing  Interest  in  the  alcohol - 
Ism  problem  facing  the  country.  Appro- 
priations for  various  activities  in  re- 
search and  rehabilitation  have  increased 
from  $3,800,000  in  fiscal  year  1964  to 
$6,780,000  for  fiscal  1966.  Of  this. 
$5,400,000  was  spent  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  research  projects  and  traininp 
programs.  Tlie  remaining  $1,380,000 
represents  the  amount  spent  by  the  Voca  - 
tional  Rehabilitation  Administration  for 
training  grants  and  the  Federal  share  in 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. In  fiscal  year  1965,  a  total  of 
1,136  persons  who  had  been  suffering 
from  alcoholism  received  services  under 
this  program  and  were  subsequently  re- 
habilitated. In  April  of  1964  a  Secre- 
tai-y's  Committee  on  Alcoholism  was  ap- 
pointed to  coordinate  the  activities  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  to  recommend  an  ap- 
propriate Department-wide  attack  on 
the  problem. 

The  89th  Congress,  too.  Is  giving  In- 
creased attention  to  the  ways  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  assist 
States  and  voluntary  groups  in  their  ef- 
forts to  combat  alcoholism.  To  date.  16 
bills  have  been  introduced  by  13  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  2:^ 
Senators.  Hearings  on  these  proposals 
were  held  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
September  28  and  29,  1965.  Further 
heariiigs  are  to  be  held  during  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress.  Although  the 
proposals  differ  in  certain  details,  the.v 
all  provide  for  increased  Federal  activity 
in  the  field  of  treatment  of  alcoholics, 
specifically  in  providing  aid  to  the  States 
These  bills  have  been  proposed  in  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  by  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties, from  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  Is  evident 
when  we  look  at  the  facts  and  figures  de- 
picting this  growing  problem.  Current 
estimates  place  the  number  of  alcoholics 
in  the  United  States  at  about  5'i  million 
persons.  The  National  Council  on  Al- 
coholism estimates  that  an  additional 
250,000  persons  become  alcoholics  each 
year.  Alcoholism  has  been  described  as 
the  fourth  most  prevalent  public  health 
problem,  surpassed  only  by  metal  illness, 
cancer,  and  heart  disease.  Alcoholism 
affects  persons  In  evei-y  social,  economic 
and  occupational  group  and  causes  un- 
told suffering  and  hardship  to  the  per- 


sons affected  and  to  |heir  families  and 
communities  as  well. 

A  few  States  have  c  e  veloped  outstand 
ing  and  effective  prjgrams  to  provide 
many  services  to  alcl  dlics.  I  am  proud 
to  note  that  my  State!  of  Florida  has  one 
of  the  most  progressive  State  alcoholism 
programs.  Unf ortun  ifcely,  comprehen- 
sive and  adequate  itograms  are  very 
rare.  Half  of  the  Staites  have  no  State 
alcoholism  program  c  t  have  one  of  such 
small  scope  that  it  csin  undertake  only 
educational  coordinating  activities.  The 
total  expenditures  foa'  State  alcoholism 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1965  was  reported 
to  be  10'/^  million  debars.  This  repre- 
sents a  considerable  i  icrease  over  the  $6 
million  spent  in  1960,  but  far  below  what 
might  be  considered  a  sufficient  amourtt. 

The  fact  that  only  ifalf  the  States  have 
been  able  to  establisli  and  operate  pro- 
grams which  include  treatment  facill 
ties  is  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  Fed 
eral  legislation  in  thii 
aim  of  such  legislat 
activity  on  the  Sta 
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area.  A  primary 
in  is  to  stimulate 
level,  through  fi- 


nancial and  technical  iassistance 


tlder  consideration 
,'  good  friend  Con- 


One  of  the  bills 

was  Introduced  by  ml 

gressman  Elliott  HacKn  of  Georgia  who 
has  been  In  the  forefront  of  activity  in 
this  Congress.  The  Iblll  he  has  Intro- 
duced, H.R.  13724,  peglns  with  these 
words: 

The  Congress  herebjj  finds  and  declares 
that  alcoholism  is  a  disease  and  a  national 
health  problem  requiring  Independent  Fed- 
eral action  and  Federal  assistance  for  State 
programs.  I  ' 

The  bill  proposes  td  establish  an  Alco- 
holism Control  Adniinlstration  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Commission  on  Alconolism  who  would 
be  appointed  by  the|  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  dqnsent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  administration  would  perform 
a  wide  range  of  dutlesi.  It  would  admin- 
ister grants,  serve  t^$  a  clearinghouse 
for  information,  develop  and  encourage 
plans  and  programs  !in  the  field  of  al- 
coholism, provide  tecl^nlcal  assistance  to 
States  and  political  subdivision,  prepare 

'  educational  material    gather  statistics. 

♦  and  programs  in  the  Held  of  alcoholism, 
provide  technical  assldtiance  to  States  and 
political  subdivision^  prepare  educa- 
tional material,  gatter  statistics,  and 
perform  other  activitjifes  of  this  nature. 
It  would  act  &s  a  single  office  to  coordi- 
nate all  Federal  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  alcoholisitt  and  alcoholics. 

Three  types  of  git^nt  programs  are 
proposed  in  this  bill. '  Title  HI  provides 
lor  a  program  of  grafts  to  the  States  to 
be  used  for  planning,  and  establishing 
new  programs  or  rt(panding  existing 
ones.  Among  the  tkpes  of  activities 
which  could  receive  diid  would  be  treat- 
ment centers,  halfwajj  houses,  and  facili- 
ties to  offer  vocational  and  rehabiUtation 
services  for  alcoholic*.  In  Mr.  Hagan's 
proposal  each  State  ^fnould  be  allotted  a 
basic  amoimt  equal  to  1  percent  of  the 
total  sum  appropriate  for  a  given  year. 
The  remainder  of  tHi  funds  would  be 
allotted  to  the  Stat^  on  the  basis  of 
population.  In  order  ;to  qualify  for  pay- 
ment of  funds  a  State  would  have  to  sub- 


mit an  approved  State  plan  and  provide 
matching  funds.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

In  order  to  place  emphasis  on  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  one  sec- 
tion of  the  legislation  provides  that  not 
more  than  10  percent  or  $15,000.  which- 
ever is  larger,  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ing up  to  one-half  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  State  agency.  This  provision 
enables  the  administration  to  give  a 
larger  share  of  support  to  those  activities 
which  provide  services  directly  to  the  al- 
coholic, and  less  aid  to  the  strictly  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

In  the  case  of  States  lacking  an  alco- 
holism program  of  any  kind,  a  grant  of 
up  to  $50,000  would  be  given  without  the 
obligation  to  match  with  any  State  funds. 
This  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  encourage 
these  States  to  begin  the  initial  planning 
for  a  future  program. 

Since  this  legislation  is  designed  to  in- 
crease expenditures  on  alcoholism  pro- 
grams a  section  is  included  stipulating 
that  funds  will  not  be  available  to  any 
State  which  reduces  the  amount  of  State 
funds  committed  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

H.R.  13724  authorizes  appropriations 
under  title  ni  of  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  $15  million  for  fiscal  1968.  and 
$25  milUon  each  for  fiscal  years  1969, 
1970,  and  1971. 

The  second  type  of  grant  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  for  demonstration  projects, 
to  be  awarded  to  agencies,  organizations, 
or  Individuals  who  su-e  developing  and 
demonstrating  new  approaches,  tech- 
niques, and  methods  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  alcoholics.  An  example 
of  the  type  of  project  which  might  be 
supported  by  funds  under  this  title  is  the 
improvement  of  coordination  of  commu- 
nity sevices  and  facilities.  Including  law 
enforcement  facilities,  for  the  handling 
and  treatment  of  alcoholics.  Two  recent 
court  decisions  have  maintained  that 
since  alcoholism  is  a  disease,  the  person 
arrested  for  drunkenness  or  public  In- 
toxication should  not  be  jailed,  but  rather 
should  receive  treatment  for  his  illness. 
If  this  trend  in  court  rulings  continues, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  challenge  to 
State  alcoholism  programs  to  work  with 
the  courts  toward  rehabiUtation  of  this 
group  of  alcoholics. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  $2  million 
to  be  appropriated  for  demonstration 
projects  for  fiscal  year  1967.  $5  million 
for  fiscal  1968,  $7  million  for  fiscal  1969. 
and  $8  million  each  for  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971. 

A  third  area  where  assistance  will  be 
available  is  that  of  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel. Many  State  agencies  have  foimd 
that  a  serious  lack  of  trained  personnel 
has  Impeded  their  efforts  to  improve  or 
expand  their  programs.  Title  V  of  this 
legislation  would  authorize  grants  to  be 
made  to  agencies.  Institutions,  or  In- 
dividuals for  the  specialized  training  of 
persons  working  in  or  preparing  to  work 
in  programs  related  to  alcoholism.  This 
training  would  be  available  both  to  those 
who  receive  pay  for  their  services  and  to 
those  who  would  work  on  a  volunteer 


basis.  Such  aid  would  enable  training  to 
be  given  not  only  to  rehabilitation  coun- 
selors, but  also  to  such  persons  as  law  en- 
forcement officials,  clergymen,  and  so- 
cial workers.  The  amounts  authorized 
for  training  grants  are  $1  milUon  for 
fiscal  1967.  $3  million  for  fiscal  1968,  $4 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $5  mil- 
lion each  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

This  proposal  also  provides  that  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Alcoholism  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Such  an  Institute  would  be  responsible 
for  condudting  research  relating  to  the 
cause,  prevention  and  methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  alcoholism.  It 
would  make  grants-in-aid  to  universi- 
ties, hospitals,  laboratories,  institutions, 
and  individuals  for  basic  research  proj- 
ects. It  would  coordinate  the  research 
conducted  by  the  Institute  and  by  other 
groups  and  individuals,  and  make  avail- 
able information  obtained  from  research 
activities.  The  establishment  of  this  In- 
stitute would  consolidate  the  various 
activities  undertaken  throughout  the 
Public  Health  Service  which  relate  to 
alcoholism.  It  would  mean  that  all  re- 
search would  be  coordinated  within  one 
office,  thus  preventing  any  duplication 
of  effort.  This  group  of  experts  could 
provide  invaluable  assistance  to  those 
desiring  to  undertake  research  and  to 
State  authorities  who  could  put  research 
findings  to  practical  use.  In  addition, 
the  National  Institute  of  Alcoholism 
could  establish  and  maintain  research 
fellowships  and  traineeships  in  the  In- 
stitute and  in  other  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions.  In  this  way  fu- 
ture researchers  in  the  field  of  alcoholism 
would  receive  training  and  experience. 
The  authorizations  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Alcoholism  are  $3  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  $8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
$20  million  each  for  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971. 

Expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  the 
research  under  the  National  Institute  of 
Alcoholism  and  for  training  and  demon- 
stration projects  would  be  made  only 
after  approval  by  a  National  Advisory 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Alcoholism,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Alcoholism,  and  15 
persons  from  the  general  population  who 
have  demonstrated  particular  interest 
in  the  special  problems  of  alcoholism. 
This  group  would  assume  the  role  of 
Uaison  between  Government  and  vol- 
imtary  or  private  organizations  through- 
out the  country.  It  would  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  concern- 
ing the  implementation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  It  would  review  the  policy, 
work,  and  activities  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Alcoholism,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Alcoholism,  and  the  States,  and 
submit  annual  reports  containing  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  for  Im- 
provement?. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brief  summary  o:  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  whose  author  is  my 
good  friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hag  an], 
I  have  today  cosponsored  It  by  Intro- 
ducing H.R.  17803.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  a  concerted  national  effort  to 
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confront  this  complex  and  growing  prob- 
lem. This  legislation  offers  a  well  de- 
signed plan  which  will  encourage  State 
and  local  alcoholism  programs  and  will 
give  additional  impetus  to  research  and 
training  activities.  Continuation  and 
expansion  of  State  and  local  programs 
is  of  prime  Importance,  because  it  Is 
there  that  the  actual  wort  of  prevention, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  must  take 
place.  It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of  leg- 
islation will  signify  a  renewed  resolve 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  Join  with  all  groups  and  individuals, 
public  and  private,  In  the  fight  against 
alcoholism. 


H.R.  17804.  A  BlUi  TO  LIBERALIZE 
THE  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
TREIATMENT  OF  BUSINESS  DE- 
VELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pkpper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  that  will  provide  a  more 
eqiiltable  Federal  income  tax  treatment 
of  business  development  corporations.  It 
will  accomplish  this  objective  by  liberal- 
izing the  tax  treatment  of  their  reserves 
for  bad  debts. 

Under  present  Federal  income  tax  laws, 
no  special  provisions  are  applicable  to 
the  deduction  for  reserves  for  bad  debts 
of  this  type  of  organization.  In  practice 
such  reserves  have  been  kept  to  nominal 
amounts,  usually  ranging  from  1  percent 
to  4  percent  of  outstanding  loans.  My 
bill  woiild  provide  a  more  realistic  re- 
serve. It  would  allow  these  organizations 
to  deduct  additions  to  reserves  up  to  10 
percent  of  outstanding  loans.  This 
would  be  more  In  conformity  with  the 
financial  risks  under  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  they  operate. 

A  business  development  corporation  Is 
a  company  organized  to  promote,  main- 
tain and  assist  the  economy  and  industry 
within  a  State.  Its  primary  function  in 
accomplishing  this  objective  is  the  lend- 
ing of  funds  to  businesses  that  have  been 
refused  loans  by  banking  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions. 

Business  development  corporations  are 
organized  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  also 
vary  in  their  methods  of  obtaining  funds 
for  lending  purposes.  Typically,  how- 
ever, a  corporation  might  be  organized 
by  private  citizens,  a  local  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  other  business  organiza- 
tions that  are  interested  in  the  economic 
development  and  health  of  the  State  and 
community.  Also  typically,  it  obtains 
funds  by  issuance  of  stock  and  by  bor- 
rowing from  member  organizations  who 
are  usually  commercial  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions  and  business  or- 
ganisations. It  operates  for  little  or  no 
profit.  Dividends,  where  they  have  been 
distributed,  have  usually  been  small. 
The  overwhelming  purpose  of  develop- 


ment corporations  is  not  profit,  but  lend- 
ing to  businesses  who  cannot  obtain 
funds  from  a  bank.  In  fact,  my  bill 
specifically  applies  only  to  those  business 
development  companies  that  make  loans 
to  those  businesses  that  have  been  re- 
fused a  loan  from  a  bank — as  defined 
in  section  581  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Federal  tax  policy  has  customarily 
been  liberal  to  vtulous  types  of  organiza- 
tions which  operate  under  a  mutual  ef- 
fort similar  to  the  business  development 
corporation  to  prcxnote  the  general  eco- 
nomic welfare.  Among  such  tyi>es  of 
organizations  receiving  liberalized  treat- 
ment are  savings  and  loan  associations, 
mutual  Insurance  companies,  coopera- 
tives, and  investment  companies.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  remarkable  con- 
tribution that  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, for  example,  have  made  to  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  field  of  home 
buildirug  through  their  home  loan  pro- 
grams. Their  liberal  treatment  of  re- 
serves for  bad  debts  was  unquestionably 
an  important  factor  in  their  development 
and  success.  Although  this  tax  benefit 
has  been  reduced  In  very  recent  years, 
they  had  operated  under  a  liberal  tax 
treatment  during  the  entire  period  from 
the  time  when  they  were  tiny  institutions 
imtll  they  became  lending  giants. 

The  other  type  of  organizations  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  is  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company.  Such  com- 
panies have  been  established  pursuant 
to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958.  These  Investment  companies 
are  allowed  to  establish  bad  debt  re- 
serves equal  to  10  percent  of  their  out- 
standing loans  for  the  10-year  period  of 
1959-68.  Even  the  10  percent  is  not  a 
rigid  limitation.  If  the  facts  warrant 
It,  deductions  for  reserves  may  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  loans. 

Thus,  if  nothing  else  Justifies  It,  equity 
alone  demands  that  the  business  de- 
velopment corporations  be  granted  more 
realistic  deductions  for  reserves  for 
bad  debts.  This  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  more  liberal  treatment  that  has  been 
recognized  as  equitable  and  sound  for 
other  types  of  organizations  with  simi- 
lar objectives  of  performing  a  special 
function  in  our  economy  and  promoting 
our  business  welfare. 

The  need  for  the  business  develop- 
ment corporation  has  been  most  acute 
in  nonindustrialized  areas  and  Indus- 
trialized areas  with  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. However,  there  is  also  a  demon- 
strative need  for  this  tsnae  of  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Especial- 
ly with  the  increasingly  competitive  de- 
mand for  loans  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, more  and  more  businesses  will  find 
greater  difficulty  in  raising  adequate 
capital 

My  own  State  of  Florida,  which  has 
not  been  traditionally  a  manufacturing 
State,  has  shown  a  phenomenal  growth 
in  manufacturing  in  recent  years.  Thus, 
encouragement  of  business  development 
corporaticHis  in  my  State  will  assure  a 
continuing  supply  of  capital  to  marginal 
borrowers,  and  thus,  offset  any  possible 
abatement  of  economic  growth  in  the 
SUte. 


It  is  important  that  industrial  activ- 
ity continue  at  as  high  a  level  as  pos- 
sible In  every  State.  This  is  necessary 
to  insure  a  c<mtinuing  healthy  growth 
of  the  economy.  One  contributory  meas- 
ure to  this  assurance  is  to  enact  my  tax 
bill  which  allows  a  more  realistic  deduc- 
tion for  reserves  for  bad  debts  of  busi- 
ness development  corporations. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  BISCAYNE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  fi^aker,  1 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  cosponsorship  to  the  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  the  Biscajrne 
National  Monument  in  our  great  State 
of  Florida. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  our  third  great 
wave  of  conservation.  Unlike  the  two 
major  conservation  efforts  which  pro- 
ceeded, this  one  has  tended  to  emphasize 
making  the  United  States,  and  the  world, 
a  more  satisfactory  home  for  man,  espe- 
cially urban  man.  It  stresses  space  and 
beauty  for  use  and  enjoyment — open 
spaces  and  greenbelts,  parks  and  roadside 
beautiflcation,  scenic  highways  and  wild 
rivers.  It  makes  large  provision  for  out- 
door recreation.  It  stresses  control,  if 
not  elimination  of  pollution  of  water  and 
air.  It  stresses  opportunity  for  solitude 
in  a  bustling  civilization — wilderness  and 
quiet,  parks  and  monume;^ts.  It  stresses 
the  preservation  in  natural  environment 
of  plants  and  animals  about  to  disappear 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  do  have 
conservation  problems,  even  with  tracts 
which  have  been  designated  or  set  aside: 
witness  the  matter  of  roads  in  the  Great 
Smokies,  dams  on  the  Colorado,  lumber- 
ing among  the  redwoods,  and  water  in 
the  Everglades.  But  the  major  problem 
Is  to  get  samples  of  the  best  of  our  coun- 
try designated  as  parks  and  monuments 
before  destruction  or  engulfment  by 
"civilization." 

The  proposed  Biscayne  National  Mon- 
lunent  would  present  a  imique  biological 
community.  It  would  present  for  scien- 
tists and  students  to  study,  for  conserva- 
tionists to  observe,  and  for  our  hundreds 
of  thoustinds  of  natives  and  visitors  to  en- 
joy, living  coral  reef,  both  submarine  and 
emerged,  together  with  relatively  undis- 
turbed associated  biological  communities. 

Though  the  area  south  of  Miami  is 
comparatively  near  centers  of  dense 
population,  it  has  to  date  escaped  a  large 
part  of  the  disturbance  and  overuse 
which  has  occurred  in  the  South  Florida 
Keys.  There  is  some  State  development 
Just  to  the  south,  but  nothing  compara- 
ble with  the  development  herein  pro- 
IKMed. 

The  boimdaries  proposed  would  in- 
clude roughly  100,000  acres,  much  of  it 


water.    The  proposal  i;  \ 
having  been  discussed 
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not  exactly  new, 
3ver  a  period  of 


years.  However,  cong;  ^ssional  hearings 
have  not  been  held.  F  robable  cost  esti- 
mates are  still  being  worked  out. 

This  bill  would  provl  de  for  acquisition 
of  lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  witjli  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  exchange.  Thus,  it 
would  appear  that  coits  could  be  held 
down  even  during  this  period  of  rapidly 
inflating  values.  ' 

Provisions  are  made  ifor  a  headquar- 
ters site  for  not  more  than  80  acres  of 
land  on  the  mainland  iihd  a  visitor  con- 
tact site  of  not  more  i|ian  40  acres  on 
Key  Largo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  iideed  proud  and 
honored  that  I  can  cosplonsor  this  legis- 
lation with  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Dante  Fascell,  who  rej  tesents  the  south 
end  of  Dade  County  an^;  Monroe  County. 
Mr.  Pascell's  bUl— H.Rl  17647— is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  necessary  sXkt>  forward  in  the 
preservation  of  the  South  Bay  area.  My 
colleague  has  been  highly  praised  in  the 
Miami  News — Miami's  evening  paper — 
for  the  introduction  of  this  bill.  At  the 
same  time.  Jack  Kasaewitz,  chief  edi- 
torial writer  of  the  Miami  News,  also 
commented  on  the  FasCell  bill.  I  woiild 
like  at  this  time  to  enclose  both  of  these 
articles  for  my  colleagues'  consideration. 
[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  N0ws,  Sept.  13  1966) 
Fascell 's  Courage:  Let's  Preserve  Islandia 
AND  THE  Sotna  Bat 
Representative  Dante  Fascell  showed 
courage  yesterday  In  Int 'Educing  a  bill  to 
preserve  Islandia  as  a  nsljlonal  monument. 
Mr.  Fascell,  as  nearly  everyone  knows,  Is 
running  for  reelection  to  l^ls  seventh  term  In 
the  U.S.  House  of  ReRPesentatives.  The 
lovely  chain  of  South  Bl^eayne  Bay  islands 
called  Islandia  lies  within  his  district,  which 
covers  the  south  end  of  I>3de  County. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Inflitntlal  interests  in 
South  Dade  favor  the  coj 
ment   of   the   Islands, 
telling  the  people  of  that 
tion  of  a  national  monui 
other  name  for  a  national , 
the  Industrial  developmei 

Mr.  Fascell 's  Republlcqa  opponent,  Mike 
Thompson,  has  aligned  Wmself  with  this 
argimient.  and  so  has  the  pepubllcan  candi- 
date for  governor.  Claude  Kirk.  Both  are 
going  all  out  for  the  devel^ipment  of  Islandia 
by  private  Interests.  TMg  would  mean  a 
causeway,  among  other  tl»hgs,  and  a  cause- 
way would  mean  the  destifuctlon  of  much  of 
the  bay. 

Representative  J"ascell  has  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  he  does  not  ippose  the  further 
Industrial  growth  of  Souih  Dade.  Indeed, 
he  compromised  his  original  monument  plan 
to  allow  room  for  a  shlp'ai  channel  north  or 
south  of  the  preserved  aijee,  should  one  be 
proved  necessary.  i 

But  opponents  of  the  plaW  are  peddling  the 
line  that  the  mere  proxliilty  of  a  national 
park  Is  a  threat  to  the  ax\ 
strange  that  while  commi 
nation  are  pleading  for 
element  in  Dade  County 
park  as  a  threat.) 

So  It  took  political  court 
tlve  Fascell  to  consider 
the  state,  and  of  the  natibti,  in  the  face  of 
this  opposition  within  his  jown  district. 

It  U  almost  needless  toaay  that  we  hope 
his  bin  will  be  successful.  It  would  be  tragic 
to  see  these  islands  and  thfc  bay  lost  to  com- 
mercialism. Representative  Fascell  has 
offered  an  exciting  alternaUlve. 


tmercial  develop- 
ese  interests  are 
hrea  that  the  crea- 
ptnt,  which  Is  an- 
pRrk,  would  thwart 
at  of  South  Dade. 


kk.     (It  Is  at  least 

Ities  all  over  the 

liitlonal  parks,  an 

^fgards  a  national 

'■  for  Representa- 
Interests  of  all 


[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Sept.  13,  19661 
A  View  op  the  News:  As  Ancdsnt  as  Time 

ITSELT 

(By  Jack  Kassewltz,  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Miami  News) 

The  proposed  national  monument  in  Bis- 
cayne Bay  is  tne  result  of  an  evolution  which 
began  a  billion  years  ago.  The  ecology  is 
most  fascinating,  not  to  say  complex. 

It  all  began  with  an  arc  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains across  what  we  know  as  south  PUorlda, 
which  over  the  years  eroded  into  a  plain,  to 
later  sink  beneath  the  sea.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sangamon  Inter-glaclal  stage 
the  Wicomico  time,  and  less  than  200,000 
years  ago.  according  to  Durban  Tabb,  expert 
ecologist  at  the  University  of  Miami's  Ma- 
rine Institute,  this  plateau  lay  beneath 
water  as  much  as  100  feet  deeper  than  the 
present  sea  level.  Soon  a  coral  reef,  much 
later  to  be  called  Islandia.  began  to  grow 
on  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  plateau. 

By  Talbot  time  (only  115,000  years,  says 
Tabb)  the  sea  dropped  to  40  feet  above  Its 
present  level,  a  depth  kindly  disposed  for 
growth  of  coral  reefs.  Then,  says  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Key  Largo  lime- 
stone reef  grew  upward  until  it  was  within 
20  or  25  feet  of  the  surface.  Meanwhile  the 
Miami  oolite,  a  more  gatnly  limestone  ac- 
cumulated in  shallow  water  behind  the  reef. 

SUBMERGED    AGAIN 

When  the  sea  fell  during  the  Wisconsin 
glaci.^l  stage,  the  coral  reef  died.  It  was 
submerged  once  more  during  the  mid-Wis- 
consin recession  (Pamlico  time,  or  70,000 
yeais  ago)  but  soon  emerged  and  has  since 
remained  above  water  except  In  the  low 
passes  between  the  present  keys. 

In  its  survey  of  the  region,  Interior  engi- 
neers found  that  because  the  surface  rocks 
of  the  mainland  contain  almost  no  quartz 
they  yielded  little  sand  for  the  seashore! 
Beyond  the  entrance  to  Biscayne  Bay  very 
little  sand  drifted  southward  and  as  a  result 
the  ocean  shore  of  Elliott  and  Rhodes  Keys 
are  mostly  rough  coral  rock  with  little  or  no 
sand  beaches.  Only  on  Sands  Key  did  In- 
terior find  any  good  beaches  of  any  size. 

Important  and  interesting  birds  make 
their  breeding  nests  In  the  flats  of  Biscayne 
Bay.  Elliott  Key  is  believed  to  be  the  north- 
ern breeding  outpost  for  such  West  Indies 
species  as  the  white-crowned  pigeon  and  the 
Cuban  golden  warbler.  Others  of  the  rare 
species  which  need  protection  Include  the 
reddish  egret,  the  swallow-tailed  kite  and 
the  short- tailed  hawk. 

ABUNDANT    LITE 

Marine  life  Is  abundant  and  varied.  Tlie 
bay  side  of  the  keys  is  a  marl  mud  with 
marine  grasses  forming  dense  feeding  groimds 
for  shrimp,  spiny  lobsters  and  many  game 
and  food  fishes.  The  limestone  also  affords 
a  settlement  for  sponges,  many  of  com- 
mercial value.  The  underwater  attractions 
in  the  Islandia  area  make  the  proposed 
national  monument  outstanding  in  this 
respect. 

Interior's  plan  calls  for  preservation  of 
100,500  acres  of  which  4,000  acres  would  be 
land.  Careful  planning  is  dictated  to  pre- 
serve the  underwater  resources,  so  abundant 
today,  but  so  threatened  by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  such  points  are  more 
important  than  that  to  preserve  for  all 
the  generations  which  follow  us,  this 
unique  biological  attraction  which  lies  in 
Mr.  Fascell 's  district.  It  has  the  great 
advantage  that  it  will  be  where  people, 
plenty  of  people,  can  get  to  it,  for  study 
and  for  enjoyment. 

If,  as  now  seems  likely,  human  popula- 
tion pressures  continue  to  mold  the  gen- 
erations ahead,  they  will  be  more  thank- 


ful for  the  few  priceless  treasures  of  the 
world  which  we  had  managed  to  conserve 
for  them. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  CITIZEN  IN  THE 
WORLDWIDE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
MENTAL  ILLNESS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  both  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society  administrations  have  been 
much  concerned  with  the  mental  illness 
question.  Until  recent  Federal  interest 
in  this  area,  a  few  loyal  and  dedicated 
groups  had  hetn  doing  an  outstanding 
job  of  informing  and  educating  the  pub- 
lic of  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  men- 
tal health  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  good  friends 
Mike  Gorman,  the  executive  director  of 
the  National  Committee  against  Mental 
Illness,  located  here  in  Washington,  has 
called  to  my  attention  his  speech  of 
September  6  in  Madrid,  Spain.  I  find  this 
address  moving  as  well  as  informative 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
dress be  inserted  following  these  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues' and  fellow  countrymen's  atten- 
tion : 

The  Role  op  the  Citizen  in  the  Worldwide 

Fight  Against  Mental  Illness 
(Address  by  Mike  Gorman,  Washington,  D.C., 
to  luncheon  meeting.  International  Com- 
mittee   Against    Mental    Illness,    Fourth 
World  Congress  of  Psychiatry  at  Madrid, 
Spain,  September  6,  1966) 
(Note. — Mike  Gorman  Is  executive  director. 
National  Committee  Against  Mental  Illness; 
fellow,     American     Psychiatric     Association 
(Hon.),  fellow,  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation.) 

Mental  Illness,  like  death  and  taxes,  has 
been  a  constant  consort  of  the  human  condi- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  earliest  scrawlings  of  man.  we  find 
references  to  mental  disorders  and  their 
treatment.  Primitive  peoples,  who  attributed 
the  vagaries  of  the  Insane  to  spirits  which 
governed  their  behavior,  called  upon  medi- 
cine men  and  priests  to  exorcise  these  malev- 
olent intrusions.  Today,  the  high  priests  of 
psychoanalysis  employ  somewhat  more  so- 
phisticated techniques  to  fish  these  primor- 
dial drives  out  of  the  subconscious  ooze, 
while  their  colleagues  in  social  psychiatry 
hunt  for  noxious  vectors  in  the  environmen- 
tal sprawl  which  engulfs  us. 

In  our  strivings  to  understand  and  cope 
with  the  mentally  111,  we  in  America  have 
drawn  heavily  upon  the  European  experience. 
In  the  turbulent  years  before  we  forged  an 
Independent  nation,  settlers  to  the  New 
World  carried  to  our  shores  the  prevailing 
Continental  vision  of  the  mentally  afflicted 
as  victims  of  demonical  possession  and  there- 
fore proper  subjects  for  the  black  arts  of 
witchcraft.  In  a  later,  more  enlightened  age. 
we  were  influenced  by  Plnel  In  France  and 
the  Turke  dynasty  In  England  to  embrace  a 
philosophy  of  moral  treatment  which  cele- 
brated the  worth  and  dignity  of  each  mental 
patient. 
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We  have  struggled  with  the  problem — a« 
you  have — but  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  blare 
forth  any  Apocalyptic  notes  of  triumph.  Al- 
though we  have  reduced  the  censiis  of  pa- 
tient* In  our  state  hospitals  by  15  7o  over  the 
past  decade,  close  to  half  a  million  people  ar* 
still  housed  in  these  institutions  and  another 
half  million  are  in  general  and  private  hos- 
pitals. 

In  the  limited  success  we  have  achieved,  we 
have  drawn  considerably  upon  research 
breakthroughs  reported  front  other  parts  of 
the  world.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  man- 
agerial sUlIs  of  the  American  pharmaceutical 
industry  working  in  tandem  with  a  few  bold 
investigators,  we  have  fashioned  a  widespread 
network  for  the  screening,  evaluation  and 
dissemination  of  drugs  which  has  been  hulled 
as  a  singular  contribution  toward  laiuiching 
the  era  of  psychopharmacology.  Further- 
more, In  the  fiercely  difflcuU  field  of  the  de- 
pressions, American  research  workers  have 
been  In  the  forefront  in  devising  and  testing 
new  treatment  modalities. 

These  developments  have  taken  place  in 
an  open,  freely  competitive  system.  In  the 
search  for  more  effective  products,  the  Amer- 
ican drug  Industry  last  year  spent  approxi- 
mately $350  million  In  research  and  develop- 
ment in  all  medical  areas.  A  significant  f>er- 
centage  of  this  over-all  expenditure  was 
awarded  In  flexible  grants  to  independent 
medical  investigators  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  either  basic  research  or  the  test- 
ing of  particular  agents.  Unlike  the  practice 
In  some  countries  which  I  have  visited,  the 
American  investigator  does  not  go  on  the  In- 
dustry payroll;  he  receives  a  specific,  and 
frequently  quite  large,  stipend  and  he  Is  then 
free  to  pursue  the  work  and  to  report  either 
positive  or  negative  results. 

The  most  unique,  and  moat  precloiu,  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  approach  to  men- 
tal illness  is  a  fervent  citizen  Identlficntlon 
with  this  vexatious  social  issue. 

"That  government  is  the  strongest  of  which 
every  man  feels  himself  a  part",  observed  ICr. 
Thomas  JetTerson.  who  wrote  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  '^776.  The  average  Amer- 
ican citizen  truly  believes  In  the  perfecti- 
bility of  man  reached  through  a  sweating 
steam  bath  of  good  deeds  and  noble  works. 
Hypomanlc  servants  of  the  Lord,  we  tlre- 
lesaly  propose  sweeping  solutions  to  age-old 
enigmas.  This  evangelical  Intensity  Is  some- 
times  fearsome  to  behold — it  reminds  one  of 
a  famous  American  physician's  admonition  to 
b«  wary  of  any  Scotch  Presbyterian  rising 
from  his  knee*  to  execute  the  will  of  Ood. 

Going  back  to  the  founding  of  our  first 
public  mental  hospital  in  1773,  Influential 
cltlaens  perceived  a  duty  and  an  obligation 
to  serve  on  hospital  boards  and  to  advise 
otir  doctors,  with  or  without  solicitation. 
In  the  middle  decades  of  the  19th  century 
a  frail,  tuberculous  former  school  teacher. 
Miss  Dorothea  Dlx,  let  Christian  duty  propel 
her  Into  a  30-year  campaign  against  the  In- 
carceration of  the  mentally  ill  tn  jails  and 
poorhouses. 

Although  these  bursts  of  civic  Indigna- 
tion generated  cyclical  waves  of  reform,  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  population  and  the  al- 
most exclusive  concentration  upon  building 
an  Indiistrial  economy  combined  to  negate 
the  Impact  of  these  humane  endeavors.  In 
a  country  In  which  there  has  always  been  a 
savagely  demarcated  polarity  between  the 
absolutes  of  success  and  failure,  those  who 
fell  by  the  wayside  were  quickly  dispatched 
to  Institutions  far  from  the  eye  and  the 
heart  of  the  community.  As  a  consequence, 
we  endure  the  dubious  distinction  of  having 
some  of  the  largest  mental  hospitals  in  the 
world — a  niuiber  exceeding  5.000  beds,  and 
a  few  In  the  megalopolltan  10,000  to  16.000 
bed  range. 

Theoretically,  the  stultifying  Immensity  of 
this  psychiatric  real  estate  ahould  have 
dampened  the  fires  of  revolt:  In  actuality,  it 
served  as  a  goad  to  actlcm. 


During  World  War  n,  a  very  remarkable 
and  quite  affluent  American  citizen,  Mrs. 
Albert  D.  Lasker,  embarked  on  a  most  sig- 
nificant pilgrimage  to  our  nation's  capital. 
Her  objective  appeared  insuperable — to  con- 
vince the  leaders  of  our  democracy  to  in- 
vest an  appreciable  share  of  our  national 
wealth  in  support  of  medical  research  tar- 
geted agsdnst  all  major  diseases.  Including 
mental  illness.  She  started  from  ground 
aero — governmental  subsidies  for  research 
were  not  only  mlniscule,  but  we  lagged  far 
behind  most  European  countries  In  the  pro- 
vision of  social  insurance  to  cover  the  costs 
of  illness. 

Despite  these  thorny  obstacles,  she  per- 
suaded the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Wartime 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — Claude 
Pepper  of  Florida — to  hold  hearings  in  1944 
on  this  then  obscure  issue.  Governmental 
health  officials  were  summoned  first;  they 
testified  that  federal  support  to  research  In- 
vestigators In  all  fields  of  medicme  approxi- 
mated two  million  dollars  a  year,  and  thej 
contended  that  this  was  a  satisfactory  level 
In  view  of  the  limited  personnel  resoiirces  ol 
the  scienUflc  community.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  glittering  parade  of  distinguished 
doctors  from  unlversltes  and  medical  schools 
in  all  ports  of  our  land  who  decried  the  pau- 
city of  research  funds  and  took  sharp  issue 
with  the  governmental  downgrading  of  the 
vast  potential  of  medical  research. 

The  pattern  of  aggressive,  uninhibited 
testimony  from  those  who  were  listed  In  the 
official  hearings  as  "Citizen  Witnesses"  thus 
became  established  and,  in  the  years  after 
World  War  II,  a  running  battle  erupted  be- 
tween the  governmental  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  and  the  "outsiders"  who  con- 
stantly challenged  the  adequacy  of  their 
plans. 

It  is  difficult  to  depict  the  free-wheeling 
nature  of  these  kaleidoscopic  public  hear- 
ings. They  open  on  a  subdued  note  as  ser- 
ried ranks  of  federal  offlcisds  file  before  House 
and  Senate  committees  reconunendlng  re- 
spectable levels  of  expenditure  solemnly 
screened  and  approved  by  our  ever  watch- 
ful Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Then,  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  ornate,  heavily  paneled  doors  of 
the  committee  rooms  swing  back  to  admit 
an  avalanche  of  a  hundred  or  more  doctors 
and  lay  leaders  who,  over  the  course  of  a 
week  or  more,  appeal  forthrlghtly  for  much 
higher  sums  for  medical  research.  They  do 
so  in  anything  but  a  mendicant  fashion — 
they  attack  the  paltry  dimensions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration estimates  and  frequently  carve 
out  vast  new  areas  of  exploration  not  even 
hinted  at  by  official  witnesses. 

The  hearings  are  but  the  prelude  to  the 
real  fireworks — the  Sturm  und  Drang  of 
an  aroused  citizenry. 

We  are  a  nation  of  voluntary  health  orga- 
nizations, with  antecedents  reaching  back 
to  the  turn  of  the  present  century  when 
thousands  of  militant  female  members  of 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
marched  down  our  thoroughfares  and  barged 
Into  drugstores  and  saloons,  posting  "Dont 
Spltt"  signs  wherever  hammer  and  nail  en- 
countered Idle  wall  space.  As  the  French 
historian  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  observed 
many  decades  ago: 

"Wherever  at  the  he<Ml  of  some  new  under- 
taking you  see  the  government  In  France 
or  a  man  of  rank  In  England.  In  the  umted 
States  you  will  he  sure  to  find  an  associa- 
tion." 

These  association  stalwarts,  and  their 
medical  allies,  agitate  annually  for  an  STor 
larger  share  of  the  federal  bounty.  They 
write,  wire  and  phone  their  Congressmen 
and.  In  extremis,  they  descend  upon  Wash- 
ington In  awesome  droves. 

The  results  have  been  equally  awesome. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  National  Cancer  m- 
stltote  resided  on  a  barren  campus  In  under- 
nourished Isolation;  today,  the  federal  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  encompasses  nlns 


well-staffed  divisions  charged  with  directing 
broad  scientific  offensives  against  the  major 
afflictions  of  mankind.  It  Is  the  largest 
medical  research  enterprise  In  the  world.  Its 
budget  this  j'ear  Is  %13  billion,  as  compared 
to  the  two  million  It  had  before  the  great 
awakening  In  1944. 

Over  the  years,  the  bulk  of  Its  funds  for 
research,  clinical  training,  fellowships  and 
the  construction  of  laboratory  facilities  have 
flowed  from  Washington  in  a  steady  stream 
to  enhance  the  Investigative  capacities  of 
both  public  and  private  universities,  medical 
schools  and  hospitals.  Awarding  Its  grant.s 
on  a  competitive  basis,  It  has  expanded  the 
substructure  of  inquiry  and  encouraged  a 
fruitful  diversity  of  approach  among  its  sci- 
entific constituents. 

Non-governmental  doctors  and  lay  leaders 
have  contributed  mightily  to  this  emphasis 
upon  Innovation  and  program  flexibility.  By 
act  of  Congress,  they  serve  regularly  ap- 
pointed terms  as  members  of  Advisory  Coun- 
cils which  examine  and  pass  upon  research 
and  training  applications  which  come  to  the 
various  Institutes.  Furthermore,  testifying 
along  with  their  colleagues  from  the  public 
sector,  they  succeeded  In  launching  sweep- 
ing new  spheres  of  endeavor — from  a  vast 
cancer  chemotherapy  project  at  one  end  of 
the  spectrxma  to  the  exciting  prospect  of  an 
Implantable  artificial  heart  at  the  other. 

Similar  cltlzen-medlcal  pressures  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  In  1946. 

The  maiden  budget  of  the  NIMH  was  on 
the  order  of  $4  million,  hardly  enough  to 
shake  the  rock-ribbed  complacency  of  the 
custodial  fortresses  which  then  Incarcer- 
ated our  mentally  ill.  However,  the  ciunu- 
latlve  force  of  unconstrained  citizen  and 
medical  testimony  over  the  ensuing  years 
placed  the  Congress  and  the  public  on  due 
notice  that  our  prime  objective  was  the 
eventual  replacement  of  these  massive  men- 
tal Institutions. 

The  full  Impact  of  this  non-governmental 
thrust  Is  Illustrated  most  vividly  In  the 
abraslv«  controversy  over  whether  or  not 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  had 
a  responsibility  for  the  support  of  research 
and  clinical  screening  efforts  in  the  relatively 
untrodden  field  of  psychopharmacology. 
Government  offlclals  Insisted  that  it  did  not, 
but  those  of  us  who  had  witnessed  the  elec- 
tric repercussions  of  the  drugs  upon  the 
stagnant  backwards  argued  that  the  Insti- 
tute could  turn  away  from  this  mission  only 
at  grave  peril  to  Its  viability.  We  therefore 
marshalled  a  handful  of  witnesses — ^most 
psychiatrists  ran  for  cover  when  asked  to 
defy  the  Institute — and  we  appealed  to  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  Psychopharmacology 
Service  Center  as  a  national  command  post 
for  drug  research  and  evaluation.  We  were 
not  successful  in  1955,  but  we  marched  back 
up  the  hill  the  following  year  tmd  such  a 
Center  was  ordered  Into  existence  by  Con- 
gressional mandate.  Today,  with  a  budget 
of  approximately  $16  million.  It  is  the  major 
source  of  research  support  and  Information 
on  all  chemotherajieutlc  agents  In  the 
psychiatric  domain. 

A  similar  disputation  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  glandular  legions  of  the  unin- 
hibited erupted  over  a  proposal  to  train  a 
selected  group  of  general  practitioners  to 
become  full-time  psychiatrists.  The  Estab- 
lishment fought  this  one  bitterly,  contending 
that  there  was  neither  the  Interest  nor  the 
competence  In  general  practice  for  such  an 
undertaking.  The  Congress  Initiated  the 
experiment  on  a  modest  scale,  but  soon  the 
flood  of  highly  qualified  generalists  spon- 
sored by  reputable  training  institutions  ne- 
cessitated a  rapid  expansion.  In  less  than 
a  decade,  this  project  has  added  close  to  a 
thousand  psychiatrists  to  the  thin  ranks  of 
the  discipline,  and  700  more  are  currently 
In  training. 
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We  have  nu>ved  a  fair  dlsl^^ioe  in  the  20- 
year  history  of  the  Natloi41  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Its  current  budget  exceeds 
$300  million,  with  by  far  the  largest  sUce 
of  its  funds  going  to  medical  schools,  public 
and  private  hospitals  and  clinics  scattered 
from  coast  to  coast.  Prom  lis  inception,  the 
Institute  has  served  as  the  major  catalytic 
force  in  preparing  candidates  for  service  In 
the  core  mental  health  dlscipUnes  of  psychi- 
atry, clinical  psychology.  p«ychlatric  social 
work  and  psychiatric  nursing  since  1948.  It 
has  subsidized  the  training  of  more  than 
'  30.000  of  these  professionals.  Last  year,  with 
a  training  budget  of  close  t^  (90  million.  It 
awarded  9,000  stipends  to  Initiates  in  the 
various  fields.  I  j 

We  embarked  upon  our  version  of  com- 
munity psychiatry  In  the  saaie  driving  man- 
ner— not  with  a  whimper,  but  with  a  bang. 
Of  course,  we  were  aware  that  you  in  Europe 
had  been  cultivating  this  terrain  for  quite 
a  long  time.  We  therefore  dtepatched  eager 
teams  of  mental  health  workers  across  the 
Atlantic  to  mlcroanalyze  thje  open  hospital 
and  the  therapeutic  commutUty  in  England, 
the  day  hospital  In  Russia,  neighborhood 
clinics  In  France,  home  "crisis"  treatment  In 
Holland,  social  rehabilitation  In  Denmark, 
the  social  service  expedl^r  project  In 
Sweden,  and  so  on.  We  picked  up  some  very 
useful  Ideas,  but  we  still ,  Insisted  upon 
launching  the  new  wave  Ini  our  character- 
istically ecumenical  manneir,  heeding  the 
admonition  of  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  to  pur- 
sue "those  means  which  will  give  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number." 

We  therefore  persuaded  the  Congress  In 
1955  to  subsidize  the  work  oC  a  non-govern- 
mental Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness 
and  Health  charged  with  the  formidable  task 
of  generating  novel  alternatlTes  to  the  thera- 
peutically and  morally  ban|a-upt  custodial 
order.  The  Conmfilssion  reported  its  findings 
to  the  Congress  In  1961,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy embraced  Its  key  recommendations  In 
bis  historic  1963  mental  health  message  In 
which  he  advocated  federal  participation  In 
the  building  of  a  network  of  conmaunlty 
mental  health  centers  designed  to  return 
psychiatric  care  to  the  mal^tream  of  the 
living  experience. 

In  a  rousing  evangelical  ;affort,  we  then 
shook  the  tambourines  and  carried  the  New 
Testament  to  the  people.  Our  voluntary 
health  organization,  the  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health,  convoked  a  series  of  re- 
gional leadership  conferences  to  elicit  strong 
citizen  Involvement  in  the  Kennedy  pro- 
posals throughout  our  fcM-spfelous  land. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  ^t  the  enabling 
legislation,  the  Congress  voted  planning 
monies  so  that  each  state  co^ld  mark  out  Its 
own  course  In  devising  a  constellation  of 
community  facilities.  Over  la  two-year  pe- 
riod, more  than  30,000  citizens  participated 
actively  in  drawing  up  blueprints  for  centers 
refiectlng  capabilities  and  needs  at  the  local 
grass  roots  level;  public  heaHngs  were  held, 
priorities  were  sifted,  and  a  tirrent  of  recom- 
mendations poured  in  upon  ftate  officials. 

As  a  side  effect  of  this  cathartic  popular 
ventilation,  previously  untapped  segments  of 
the  democratic  enterprise  Joined  in  the  out- 
cry for  more  abundant  psychiatric  services. 

American  labor  called  upcin  its  unions  to 
negotiate  for  Increased  psydhiatrlc  benefits 
through  the  bargaining  process.  In  sub- 
stantiation of  their  aggreislve  stance,  a 
prominent  labor  leader  quoted  and  updated 
Freud's  1919  observation  that  "at  present,  we 
can  do  nothing  for  the  crowded  ranks  of  peo- 
ple who  suffer  exceedingly  from  neuroses." 
So  Freud  and  labor  were  coqfled  In  mutual 
exhortation,  and  things  havefa't  been  quite 
the  same  since.  | 

Then,  too,  we  have  recently  discovered  the 
d.^rk  subcontinent  of  the  poor  and  we  are 
now  engaged,  as  some  of  you  know,  in  a  war 
upon  the  social  and  psychological  ingredients 
winch    breed    poverty.    Thert    Is    a    rising 
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clamor  tot  Intensified  psychiatric  Implica- 
tion In  this  crusade;  the  young  Turks  In  the 
profession  challenge  their  elders  either  to 
help  them  reach  out  to  the  poor  or  invite  an 
allegedly  constricted  definition  of  their  fu- 
ture usefulness  in  society. 

In  all  that  we  do.  we  are  an  empirical  peo- 
ple. You  must  remember  that  we  gave  you 
the  philosophy  of  pragmatism  even  before  we 
showered  you  with  the  blessings  of  color 
television.  A  distinguished  practitioner  of 
the  metaphysical  art  recently  noted  that  phi- 
losophy In  America,  while  it  has  a  technical 
name,  is  really  every  man's  business.  Until 
it  touches  the  common  man  and  answers  his 
nettlesome  questions,  it  is  not  doing  its  duty. 

Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  canonized  In  the  sacred 
literature  as  the  patron  saint  of  commumty 
psychiatry  in  America,  celebrated  the  virtues 
of  practicality  tn  this  pronouncement  writ- 
ten in  the  opening  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tury: 

"Thought  at  its  very  best  Is  only  a  link  In 
a  chain  of  events  leading  to  some  final 
achievement.  Its  real  and  lasting  fulfillment 
is  found  only  In  oction." 

In  all  of  the  countries  represented  here  at 
this  World  Congress,  the  techniques  of  the 
American  educational  process  can  lie  repli- 
cated. First  of  all,  you  have  to  get  over  the 
notion  that  the  quality  of  care  of  the  men- 
tally 111  Is  solely  the  doctor's  business  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  citizens  have  no  right 
to  criticize  the  adequacy  of  such  treatment. 
On  several  tours  of  European  mental  hos- 
pitals In  the  mld-1950's  I  was  really  as- 
tounded at  the  number  of  countries  which 
were  quite  puzzled  that  an  American  Journal- 
ist— ^not  a  doctor — was  interested  In  touring 
the  wards  of  the  hospitals.  With  the  notable 
exceptions  of  England  and  The  Netherlands. 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  In  penetrating 
the  mystique  deliberately  nurtured  by  the 
medical  profession. 

If  any  significant  Improvements  are  to 
occur  In  the  treatment  of  mental  illness  In 
your  countries,  you  mxist  open  your  enter- 
prise to  public  scrutiny  and  public  support. 
Relations  with  the  press  are  particularly 
Important;  you  should  encourage  visits  by 
joxirnalists  who  will  interpret  your  problems 
to  the  general  public.  Tou  should  open  your 
hospitals  to  volunteer  workers  who  bring  you 
a  double  bounty — they  break  up  the  stagna- 
tion of  the  custodial  institution,  and  they 
return  to  their  communities  eager  to  con- 
vey your  needs  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

Tou  also  must  do  a  much  better  Job  of 
applylrg  pressure  upon  ministers  of  health 
and  finance  and  other  government  officials 
who  determine  how  much  money  you  are 
allocated  for  psychiatric  research,  training 
and  patient  care.  In  most  of  the  countries 
which  I  have  visited,  the  proportion  of  the 
mental  health  budget  devoted  to  research 
and  training  is  mlniscule  as  Judged  by  Amer- 
ican standards.  Tou  can  speak  up  to  change 
this  but,  having  done  so,  you  cannot  achieve 
It  unless  the  citizens  who  pay  the  taxes  are 
allied  with  your  efforts. 

So  the  message  Is  a  very  simple  one^take 
the  citizens  of  your  countries  Into  your  con- 
fidence. Let  them  tour  your  hospitals,  ac- 
cept their  Invitations  to  speak  to  organiza- 
tions Interested  in  yoiur  work,  and  encourage 
them  to  lobby  elected  legislators  and  govern- 
ment officials  on  behalf  of  your  cause.  A 
legislator,  particularly  a  threatened  one.  Is 
a  most  respKJnsive  animal;  if  you  turn  an  edu- 
cated citizenry  loose  upon  him  anything  can, 
and  frequently  does,  happen. 

We  have  a  comparable  urge  to  export  con- 
cepts which  "wewk."  While  some  of  us  are 
Interested  In  transcultural  psychiatry — In 
the  Intriguing  differences  in  Illnesses  which 
mirror  reactive  stresses  to  varying  social 
milieus — we  are  more  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  bypassing  language  and  other  barriers  tn 
order  to  bring  effective  therapies  to  people 
In  need. 


This  conviction  motivated  a  small  group  of 
leading  psychiatrists  and  prominent  laymen 
to  found  the  International  Committee 
Against  Mental  Illness  in  1958.  Many  of  our 
charter  medical  members  had  witnessed  at 
first  hand  the  tremendous  Impact  of  th°se 
drugs  in  increasing  the  discharge  rates  and 
enhancing  the  treatment  potential  of  our 
under-staffed  mental  Institutions.  While 
personnel  and  other  shortages  endured  as 
imbudging  constants,  the  introduction  of 
one  variable — a  relatively  inexpensive  and 
easily  administered  medication — had 
brought  about  an  historic,  unprecedented 
reduction  in  the  patient  load  of  these  hos- 
pitals. 

Here,  they  reasoned,  was  an  eminently 
exportable  commodity.  If  the  American 
pharmaceutical  Industry,  which  bad  played 
a  crucial  role  In  supporting  the  basic,  wide- 
ranging  research  conducted  by  so  many  In- 
dependent Investigators  in  the  lean,  early 
years  of  the  pharmacological  era.  could  be  en- 
listed, and  if  several  psychiatric  training  cen- 
ters could  be  persuaded  to  provide  supervi- 
sory personnel  for  limited  amounts  of  time, 
would  it  not  then  be  possible  to  seed  some 
fallow  ground? 

On  a  trip  to  Haiti.  Dr.  Nathan  Kline.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Conunlttee  and  widely  known 
as  a  pioneer  research  investigator  in  demon- 
strating the  efficacy  of  the  new  psychophar-' 
maceuticals,  was  taken  to  see  the  country's 
only  mental  facility — a  reconverted  Marine 
barracks  at  Point  Beudet  which  housed  sev- 
eral hundred  Inmates  In  unbelievable  squalor 
and  filth.  To  construct  a  modern  hospital 
was  out  of  the  question,  since  Haiti  Is  one 
of  the  most  economically  depressed  Islands 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  After  a  number 
of  consultations  with  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Louis  Mars,  Haiti's  only  fully  trained  psy- 
chiatrist. Dr.  Kline  and  he  agreed  upon  a 
plan  for  a  modest  psychiatric  center  capable 
of  administering  drugs  and  providing  the 
briefest  kind  of  directive  therapy  to  Its 
clients.  Three  American  pharmaceutical 
firms  Joined  In  contributing  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  center.  In  addition  to 
supplying  the  needed  drugs.  The  Psycho- 
pharmacology Service  Center  provided  a  grant 
to  defray  the  salary  of  a  temporary  foreign 
cUmcal  director.  The  Haitian  government 
pledged  to  underwrite  Its  basic  oj^rating 
costs. 

This  prototype  effort  of  the  International 
Committee  has  been  a  heartening  success. 
Completely  staffed  by  native  personnel,  many 
of  them  trained  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  under  a  special  exchange  program, 
the  20-bed  Centre  de  Psychiatric  handles 
more  than  700  patients  a  year  and  is  now 
completely  supported  by  the  host  country. 

The  Haitian  experiment  demonstrated  both 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  setting  up 
Inexpensive  centers  emphasizing  drug  ther. 
apy  m  under-privileged  areas  of  the  world 
where  psychiatrists  are  scarce  and  the  btiUd- 
Ing  of  large  hospitals  Is,  fortunately,  an 
economic  Impossibility.  In  Its  subsequent 
efforts,  the  Committee  has  concentrated  on 
enlisting  financial  support  for  the  constiruc- 
tion  and  initial  operation  of  the  centers  and, 
of  equal  importance,  has  worked  out  train- 
ing arrangements  whereby  native  personnel 
can  either  receive  short-term  instruction  in 
North  American  facilities  or  on-the-job  su- 
pervision under  the  aegis  of  visiting  psychia- 
trists. McGlll  University  in  Canada  and 
Rockland  State  Hospital  in  the  United  States 
have  been  most  active  In  these  International 
training  endeavors. 

The  Insistent  cry  for  help  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  has  strained  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  International  Conunlttee  to 
the  breaking  point.  Though  our  organiza- 
tion is  essentially  a  small  group  of  volun- 
teers operating  on  a  minimal  budget,  we 
have  managed  to  provide  the  Initial  push 
required  to  set  up  pioneering  mental  health 
projects  In  Iran,  Indonesia  and  Liberia.    In 
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doing  ao,  the  International  Committee  served 
as  Initiator,  organizer,  planner  and  develop- 
er, with  some  assistance  from  CARE-MEDICO 
and  the  host  governments  and  very  active 
financial  support  from  various  American 
pharmaceutical  houses. 

Each  year  In  Haiti,  our  mental  patients 
receive  urgently  needed  treatment  and  main- 
tenance therapy  In  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  patient  visits.  A  growing  number  of  pa- 
tients receive  similar  treatment  In  Liberia 
and  Indonesia.  In  Iran,  the  Committee  Is 
lending  its  support  to  a  narcotic  clinic  where 
2.500  patients  are  seen  annually.  Also  In 
Iran,  we  are  helping  to  develop  a  mental 
health  clinic  which,  when  opened  this  fall, 
win  serve  the  five  million  people  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  who  have  never 
had  any  help  whatsoever  in  the  alleviation 
of  mental  disorders. 

Currently,  the  International  Committee 
has  requests  for  assistance  from  Kenya, 
Sierra  Leone.  Dahomey,  the  Cameroons, 
Sarawak.  British  Honduras.  Guyana,  Jamai- 
ca, Thailand  and  many  others.  The  waiting 
list  Is  long,  but  not  any  longer  than  our  will- 
ingness to  help  those  countries  who  under- 
stand that  our  technical  and  financial  aid  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  who  will  work  toward 
the  day  when  local  funds  and  personnel  are 
the  primary  support  of  the  centers.  This  day 
will  soon  be  coming,  since  we  also  teach  the 
lesson  of  an  Informed  citizenry. 

In  summary,  our  psychiatric  missionaries 
carry  on  a  brisk  export  business  in  operable 
notions.  While  it  is  true  that  we  Import 
many  abstract  ideas — to  excess,  some  say — 
we  do  run  them  through  the  crucible  of  ex- 
perience and  send  them  forth  as  tested  ap- 
proaches to  dllBcult  problems.  Unfortu- 
nately, In  this  sphere  we  don't  have  to  "worry 
about  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  balar.ce  of 
trade — the  mentally  afflicted  on  every  con- 
tinent of  this  planet  far  exceed  the  capa- 
bility of  our  skeletal  therapeutic  forces. 

In  our  domestic  and  international  exer- 
tions, we  are  rather  tenacious  and  at  times, 
I  fear,  a  bit  wearying  to  both  ourselves  and 
to  those  whom  we  seek  to  aid.  However,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  any  absolute  wisdom;  dis- 
ciples of  relativity,  we  seek  to  ameliorate  the 
sufferings  of  our  brethren  because  we  believe 
with  Woodrow  Wilson  that  "democratic  In- 
stitions  are  never  done — they  are,  like  the 
living  tissue,  always  a-making.  It  is  a  stren- 
uous thing,  this  living  the  life  of  a  free  peo- 
ple: and  we  cannot  escape  the  burden  of  our 
Inheritance." 

We  would  like  therefore,  to  join  with  you 
who  represent  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  to  have  you  Join  with  us  in  a  united 
effort  toward  reducing  the  Incidence  of  un- 
treated mental  Illness.  This  cannot  be  done 
In  a  short  span  of  time,  nor  can  it  be  done 
with  our  present  limited  financial  and  psy- 
chiatric resources.  By  the  same  token.  It 
will  not  come  to  pass  unless  we  take  the  first 
steps  now.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  a  modicum  of  your  time  and 
thought  as  consultants  or  members  of  one  of 
our  regional  committees.  To  those  who 
would  characterize  our  ultimate  goal  as  un- 
attainable. I  reply  with  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished American  philosopher  William 
Hocking: 

"The  extraordinary  thing  is  this:  That  all 
of  the  Important  things  of  life  are,  before 
they  are  done,  impossible." 


PRESroENT'S  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  BE  ENACTED 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  yesterday  de- 
livered to  us  a  sober  program  of  action 
with  which  to  deal  with  the  state  of  our 
economy.  I  support  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  support  that  program.  If  only 
out  of  concern  for  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  still  tread  an  uneven  path 
despite  this  period  of  unprecedented 
growth. 

Vast  increases  in  the  gross  national 
product  or  other  economic  Indexes  mean 
little  to  the  retired  schoolteacher  or  the 
20  million  Americans  like  her  who  must 


Btrument  Division  In  Towson,  Maryland,  and 
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of  the  economy  is  matched  by  enlarge' 
ment  of  inflation. 

These  Increases  in  the  economy  mean 
nothing  to  the  unemployed  and  poor 
who  are  outside  the  economic  main- 
stream In  the  first  place. 

As  the  President  observed  In  his 
straightforward  message  yesterday : 

Inflation  imposes  a  cruel  and  unjust  tax 
on  all  the  people. 

What  is  the  antidote  to  the  inflationary 
dangers  ahead?  The  President  has  out- 
lined it  for  us  in  his  program  for  action. 
It  is  our  task  now  to  seek  to  match  his 
wisdom,  his  energy,  and  his  urgency  with 
wisdom,  energy,  and  urgency  of  our  own 
and  to  enact  this  economic  program. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP  STE- 
PHEN N.  SHULMAN.  NEW  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Legislative  Subcom- 
mittee which  oversees  the  activities  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  I  was  pleased  to  note  the 
Senate's  favorable  action  in  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Stephen  N.  Shul- 
man as  Chairman  of  that  Commission. 

So  much  remains  to  be  done  to  Insure 
equal  employment  opportunity  to  all  our 
fellow  citizens  and  we  are  relying  on  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  play  a  major  role  In  this  cru- 
cial effort.  By  selecting  Shubnan,  the 
President  has  put  at  the  Commission's 
helm,  one  of  the  executive  branch's 
brightest  young  lights.  His  is  a  most  im- 
pressive record  and  I  am  Including  the 
new  Chairman's  biographical  sketch  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
Biographical  Sketch  or  Stephen  N.  Shtjl- 

MAN,  QeNERAI.  COmfSEL  OF  THE  An  FoltCE 

Shulman  received  an  A.B.  degree  from 
Harvard  University  in  1954.  He  then  did  in- 
dustrial and  labor  relations  work  for  Bendix 
Aviation  Corporation,  first  at  the  Friez  In- 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
charge  of  Civilian  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  In  August  1964,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  added  Civil  Rights  to  Shulman's  re- 
Eponsibllitles. 

On  September  1,  1965,  Shulman  took  office 
as  General  Counsel  of  the  Air  Force.  He  has 
served,  in  1959,  as  Visiting  Assistant  Professor 
of  Law  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and, 
in  1965,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Management 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  In  May  1966, 
Shulman  was  awarded  the  William  A.  Jump 
Memorial  Foundation  Award  for  exemplary 
service  in  public  administration  in  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Defense.  He  sub- 
sequently became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Foundation. 

On  August  30,  1966,  President  Johnsons 
Intention  to  designate  Shulman  as  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission was  announced.  His  nomination  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  next  day. 

A  native  of  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  Shul- 
man is  33  years  old,  and  is  married  to  the 
former  Sandra  P.  Still,  also  of  New  Haveu. 
They  have  three  children:  Harry,  age  eight: 
Dean  Jeffrey,  age  five;  and  John  David,  age 
three. 


LIBERTY  THREATENED  BY  THE 
POOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
sonal liberty  In  this  Nation  Is  facing  a 
new  threat  from  a  Federal  agency. 

The  course  of  this  threat  is  a  proposed 
regulation,  recently  published  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  that 
would  discourage,  and  in  some  cases  pre- 
vent, Americans  from  buying  salutary 
food  supplements. 

Fortunately,  the  publication  of  this 
regulation  has  triggered  a  storm  of  pro- 
tests. I  have  done  my  best  to  stir  up 
this  storm.  Because  of  this,  the  original 
effective  date  of  the  regulation — Decem- 
ber 18.  1966 — has  been  postponed,  by  op- 
eration of  law.  until  such  protests,  and 
appeals,  shall  have  been  heard. 

I  hope  the  chorus  of  protests  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  I  hope  more  Members  of 
Congress  will  Join  In.  The  regulation 
must  be  killed. 
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My  concern  Is  expressed  in  detail  In  an 
address  I  gave  last  montb  to  the  National 
Dietary  Poods  Association,  meeting  In 
Los  Angeles. 

The  address  follows: 
RecvLATXON  or  Food  Sum44(KNTs:  A  Menace 

TO    LiBEST 

I  am  pleased  at  the  honi)!'  to  appear  again 
belore  the  National  I>ietaf}r  Poods  Associa- 
tion. 

In  order  not  to  be  accuMd  of  flying  false 
colors,  let  me  make  one  ot  two  points  clear. 
I  am  neither  a  scientist  aor  a  nutritionist. 
What  I  say  about  food  carries  no  more 
weight  than  the  statement  of  any  other 
reasonably  well-informed  layman.  Since  I 
am,  however,  a  lawyer  and.  a  United  State* 
Representative,  I  believe  I  do  have  the  right 
to  talk  about  some  of  out  laws,  as  they  af- 
fect nutrition.  This  la  i^llat  brings  me  to 
Los  Angeles,  tonight.  I 

Just  a  day  or  two  ago  %  was  looking  at  a 
comic  strip,  which,  X  contes,  I  occasionally 
do.  This  was  the  one  called  the  "Wizard  of 
Id"  It  showed  the  cruel  and  crafty  King 
o(  Id  telling  two  rather  stupid  looking 
peasants  that  he  was  conferring  on  them 
(uU-fiedged  citizenship.  To  further  Impress 
them,  he  handed  them  the  documents  they 
needed  to  prove  they  were  citizens.  The  last 
picture  in  the  strip  showed  the  peasants 
trying  to  read  the  fine  print  at  the  bottom  of 
the  documents.  It  said  something  like  this: 
"Beware,  citizenship  In  Id  |  may  be  dangerous 
to  your  health."  I 

Well,  this  was  pure  nqilsense.  and  quite 
appropriate  to  the  comids.  But  about  six 
weeks  ago  I  came  into  contact  with  another 
dociunent  that  also  got  Ibto  the  subject  of 
giving  warnings  about  clertaln  dangers  to 
health.  The  author  of  this  second  document 
was  not  the  mythical  King  of  Id,  but  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  Drugs.  If 
I  had  seen  bis  statement  In  the  funny  pa- 
pers, I  would  have  laughed  out  loud.  Imag- 
ine a  responsible  government  offlclal  In 
America  declaring  it  to  be  a  crime  to  adver- 
tise that  people  ought  td  consume  supple- 
mentary vitamins  and  mlherals. 

It  was  just  too  comical  for  words.     But 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  thu  humorous  state- 
ment wasn't  Intended  to  taake  people  laugh. 
It  dldnt  appear  In  the  funny  papers.    It  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Register.    It  bore  the 
signature  of  the  Commisjioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  and  the  offlclal  seal  of  the  Archives  of 
the  United  States.    In  my  opinion  this  regu- 
lation. Issued  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration,  is  the   most  disturbing,   and   the 
most  misguided   regulation    ever   Issued   by 
them  since  the  beginning  of  their  history. 
Before  telling  you  why,  however,  let  me 
make  my  position  crystal  Clear  with  regard  to 
the  Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnlBtratlon.    I  readily 
concede  to  the  FT>A,  and,  Its  allied  agencies, 
the  responsibility  and  th0  duty  to  keep  dele- 
terious foods   off  of  the<  American  shelves. 
Consistent  with  this  responsibility,  they  are 
required  to  vigilantly  examine,  and  approve, 
all  products  Ingested  as  food.    Those  which 
are  proven  to  be  deleterious,  or  which  are 
reasonably  suipected  of  Wng  deleterious,  or 
which  Involve  even  the  noesiblUty  of  being 
deleterious,  are  to  be  wtihdrawn  from  the 
market  forthwith.    For  libe  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose,  summary  powers  must  be 
exercised,  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
danger.    To  weaken  the  enforcement  powers 
of  the  PDA  in  this  field  ©t  activity  would  be 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  saifety  and  the  health 
of  the  American  people.    The  terrible  experi- 
ence encountered  abroad  with  the  drug  thal- 
idomide gives  dramatic  proof  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

In  fact,  with  the  advent  of  so  many  new 
chemical  additives  to  the  food  which  we  cus- 
tomarily buy.  my  feeling  is  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  may  need  even 
broader  powers  to  cope  with  these  incipient 
dangers. 
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Let  me  add  the  further  thought  that  no 
one  questions  the  rl^ht  of  the  VooA  and  Drug 
Administration  to  require  truth  in  the  ad- 
vertising and  labeling  of  food  products.  The 
public  has  the  right  to  know  that  wbat  It  U 
buying  is  consistent  with  the  representations 
made  on  the  label  or  in  the  advertising 
media.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reasonable 
person  would  question  this  proposition.  It 
was  established  by  law  over  sixty  years  ago, 
and  is  not  subject  to  serious  question  today. 
But  having  said  all  this  In  favor  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  now  let  me 
get  bock  to  this  offensive  regulation,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  refer  to  as  the  Regulation  of 
June  18th.  In  my  opinion  it  was  wrong, 
both  In  its  factual  assumptions,  and  In  the 
basic  principles  underlying  it.  It  went  fur- 
ther than  the  FDA  is  authorized  to  go.  Un- 
less rescinded,  it  will  set  the  food  Industry 
on  a  cotuse  which  wlU  stifle  nutritional  prog- 
ress, seriously  cripple  a  great  and  meritori- 
ous industry,  and  deny  to  millions  cf  people 
access  to  food  supplements  which  should  be 
theirs,  both  by  choice  and  by  right. 

Let  me  get  right  to  the  heart  of  what  I 
consider  the  portion  which  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  offensive  of  them  all. 
Section  80.1(f)  provides  as  follows: 
"Immediately  following  the  name  on  the 
main  panel  of  the  label  of  each  dietary  sup- 
plement, the  following  statement  shaU 
appear  in  prominent  type:  'Vitamins  and 
minerals  are  suppUed  In  abundant  amounts 
by  the  foods  we  eat.  The  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Council 
recommends  that  dietary  needs  be  satisfied 
by  foods.  Except  for  persons  with  special 
medical  needs,  there  is  no  scientific  basis  for 
recommending  routine  vise  of  dietary  sup- 
plements.' Any  statement  in  the  label  or 
labeling  Inconsistent  with  this  statement 
shall  be  misleading  and  shall  cause  the  prod- 
uct to  be  deemed  mlsbranded." 

In  plain  simple  language,  what  they  are 
saying  is  that  unless  you  are  sick  and  presum- 
ably under  a  doctor's  care,  you  shouldn't  be 
taking  any  vitamin  or  mineral  or  other  food 
supplements  whatsoever.  In  addition  to  what 
you  get  In  your  ordinary  diet.  Note  the  words 
"There  is  no  scientific  basis  for  recommend- 
ing routine  use  of  dietary  supplements." 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  simply  that 
no  responsible  scientist  can  be  found  any- 
where In  the  world  who  maintains  that  a 
person  who  eats  a  normal  American  diet 
could  ever  have  dietary  deficiencies.  If  this 
Is  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  above  passage, 
and  I  think  it  is,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
deplorably  unfactual.  It  peremptorily  dis- 
misses all  the  compiled  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  depleted  soils  frequently  do  pro- 
duce depleted  foods.  It  Ignores  completely 
the  fact  that  almost  half  the  American 
people,  even  though  most  of  them  are  getting 
what  might  be  called  a  typical  American  diet, 
are  nevertheless  suffering  from  dietary  defi- 
ciencies. In  fact.  Just  recently  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  George  L.  Mebren 
said  that  based  on  studies  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultttre,  forty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  American  households  do  not  fully 
meet  the  approved  Intake  of  one  or  more 
nutrients. 

Secretary  Mehren  recently  wrote  the  FDA 
that  its  statement  "will  give  the  consumer  a 
false  sense  of  security."  The  average  per- 
son would  assume  that  regardless  of  bis 
food  habits,  he  wlU  have  an  adequate  diet. 
"Nutritional  analysis  of  the  national  food 
supply  Indicates  that  foods  available  for 
consumption  are  sufflcient  in  kind  and 
amount  to  furnish  each  individual  with 
nutrients  recommended  for  good  nutrition 
if  equitable  distribution  is  assumed.  But 
the  most  recent  nationwide  survey  indicates 
that  48  percent  of  households  have  diets  that 
do  not  fully  meet  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  Coimdl  rec- 
ommended dietary  allowances  in  one  or  mere 
nutrients." 


Even  more  biting  was  the  crltlclam  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Sebrell,  Jr.,  of  the  National 
Academy  o(  Sciences:  "This  statement  (l.e., 
of  the  FDA)  is  objectionable  and  mislead- 
ing, and  uses  the  authority  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Research 
Council  to  support  a  statement  which,  taken 
out  of  context,  creates  a  false  Impression. 
The  generalization  that  vitamins  and  min- 
erals are  supplied  in  abundant  amounts  In 
the  foods  that  we  eat  has  no  relevance  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  individual,  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  many  Individuals 
in  the  United  States  do  not  get  aU  of  the 
vitamins  that  they  need  from  the  foods  that 
they  eat." 

As  I  said  In  the  beginning,  I  am  not  a 
scientist,  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  pit  my 
puny  scientific  knowledge  against  that  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  But  I 
can  read.  I  can  compare  the  statements  of 
various  learned  scientists  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Administrator  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  and  see  that  there  is  a  sharp  con- 
flict among  them.  Why,  then,  does  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  declare  that 
there  Is  no  scientific  basis — I  repeat,  no 
scientific  basis — ^for  an  opposing  point  of 
view? 

To  make  the  record  more  complete,  let 
me  give  further  evidence  to  support  the 
proposition  that  there  Is  a  respecftable  dis- 
senting point  of  view.  And  whom  do  I 
select  to  give  me  this  evidence?  This  may 
come  as  a  shock.  I  select  as  my  source  none 
other  than  Dr.  Homer  Hopkins,  who  Is  a 
nutrition  expert  in  the  Nutrition  Research 
Branch,  Division  of  Nutrition,  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  In  other  words. 
Dr.  Hopkins  Is  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's own  expert.  He  is  their  man.  He 
Is  on  their  payroll.  In  a  paper  dated  June  11. 
1965,  he  discussed  the  question  of  whether 
the  nutritional  value  of  our  crops  was  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  either  the  soil,  or  the 
kind  of  fertilizer  used.  The  prep&raUon  of 
the  paper  had  been  occasioned  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  FDA  over  a  year  ago  which 
blasted  the  "so-called  soil  depletion  myth." 
The  PDA  statement  was  as  follows:  "The 
facts  are  that  research  has  demonstrated 
that  the  nutritional  values  of  our  crops  are 
not  significantly  affected  by  the  soil  or  the 
kind  of  fertlUzer  used.  Only  the  yield  is 
affected."  Dr.  H<^klns,  knowing  the  state- 
ment to  be  untrue,  and  knowing  from  his 
own  experiments  that  thwe  Is  a  connection 
between  sou  depletion  and  nutritional  de- 
pletion, proceeded  to  expose  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  FDA  statement. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  own  paper  on  the 
subject:  ".  .  .  the  statement  that  'the  nu- 
tritional values  of  our  crops  are  not  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  either  the  soil  or  kind  of 
fertilizer  used'  cannot  be  defended." 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  many  sit- 
uations in  which  It  has  been  proved,  or  at 
least  reasonably  substantiated,  that  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  food  is  significantly  af- 
fected by  the  quality  of  the  soU,  or  of  the 
fertilizer  used. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  a  few  random  sen- 
tences from  his  paper: 

"Addition  of  gypsum  (calcium  sulfate)  to 
the  soil  had  no  effect  on  the  calcium  content 
of  turnip  greens  grown  at  three  different 
soil  locations  in  Mississippi.  Application  of 
nitrogen  fertilizers  to  these  soils,  however, 
significantly  lowered  the  calcium  content  of 
turnip  greens." 

"A  highly  significant  positive  relationship 
was  found  between  soU  organic  matter  and 
Iron  content  of  turnip  greens." 

"Additions  of  calcium  carbonate  to  North 
Carolina  soils  resulted  In  marked  increases 
In  the  calcium  content  of  crops  grown  there. 
In  the  very  deficient  soil,  application  of  a 
plant  nutrient  wiU  result  in  an  Increase  in 
yield  of  a  crop.  As  the  supply  of  the  deficient 
element  in  the  soil  was  increased,  a  point 
was  reached,  ultimately,  where  both  the  yield 
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of  tbe  crap  and  the  concentration  of  the 
element  In  tbe  crop  Increased." 

"Application  of  large  amounta  of  cobalt 
to  a  soil  produced  a  lower  manganese  content 
of  timothy  plants  growing  on  that  coll.  Ad- 
dition of  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  a  soil  corrected 
an  Iron  deficiency  of  crops  growing  thereon, 
and  gave  a  higher  carotene  content  in  the 
leaves.  Applications  of  boron  to  boron  defi- 
cient soils  resulted  In  an  Increase  In  chloro- 
phyl  and  carotene  content  of  alfalfa  plants." 

There  Is  no  point  In  my  continuing.  The 
report  Is  replete  with  evidence,  and  Is  avail- 
able for  all  to  see.  It  contains  many  In- 
stances, scientifically  proved,  where  deficien- 
cies In  soil  resulted  in  substantial  nutritional 
deficiencies  In  the  food  grown  on  that  soil. 
If  these  facts  are  true,  or  even  if  there  Is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  they  may 
be  true,  then  how  can  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  take  the  position  that  there 
Is  no  scientific  basis — note,  no  scientific 
basis,  for  the  position  that  regular  dietary 
supplements  may  be  beneficial  to  the  human 
being?  Suppose  that  a  person  lives  In  an 
area  of  deficient  soil,  <»■  exhausted  soil,  or 
contaminated  soil.  Then  as  Dr.  Hopkins 
pointed  out,  there  Is  substantial  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  his  diet  may  reflect  that 
deficiency. 

What  kind  of  a  dialectical  trap  has  the 
FDA  fallen  Into?  It  seems  to  me  their  prop- 
osition Is  self-contradictory  on  Its  face. 
They  admit,  or  imply,  that  supplements  may 
be  beneficial  If  a  person  has  a  special  medi- 
cal problem.  Well,  If  supplements  can  help 
a  person  get  well,  by  supplying  the  nutrition 
which  Is  deficient,  which  deficiency  led  to  his 
Illness,  then  might  they  not  also  help  pre- 
vent a  person  from  getting  sick,  by  prevent- 
ing the  deficiency  from  occurring  in  the  first 
place?  Can  not  nutrition  be  considered  as 
preventive,  as  well  as  therapeutic? 

I  was  visiting  the  home  of  a  friend  of  mine 
recently.  His  lovely  young  wife  had  an  en- 
tire shelf  in  her  refrigerator  filled  with  cod 
liver  oil,  vitamin  C  supplements,  wheat  germ 
oil,  etc.  Blnowing  of  my  Interest  in  health 
food  she  said  the  following:  "The  other  day 
my  friend  saw  this  array  of  supplements  in 
my  refrigerator.  She  said  to  me:  'My.  are 
you  planning  to  get  sick?'  My  answer  was: 
■No,  I'm  planning  to  stay  well.' " 

For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  understand  why 
the  PDA  should  start  Jimiping  all  over  vita- 
mins and  minerals,  and  other  legitimate  die- 
tary supplements.  In  a  nation  where  so 
much  Junk  is  being  ingested  by  the  human 
system — Junk  is  an  indelicate  term  but  I 
can't  think  of  a  more  descriptive  one — and 
so  little  attention  paid  to  the  nutritional 
quality  of  food.  I  can't  understand  why  the 
government  should  launch  this  ridiculous 
and  uncalled-for  attack  on  nutritional  sup- 
plements. If  they  have  so  much  zeal  for 
reformation,  why  don't  they  devote  their 
energies  to  correcting  some  of  the  atrocious 
nutritional  habits  of  the  American  people, 
and  pin  a  medal  on  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  making  Americans  a  little  more 
nutrition-conscious? 

Now  there  is  one  further  aspect  to  this 
business  that  deserves  our  attention.  Up  to 
this  point.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  the 
scientific  basis  for  the  Regulation  of  June 
18tb  was  wrong,  and  I  have  cited  scientists 
to  prove  it.  But  our  case  against  the  PDA 
doesn't  require  us  to  prove  that  they  are 
scientifically  wrong.  Suppose,  for  the  sake 
of  argument  (and  I  am  conceding  only  for 
the  sake  of  argument),  that  there  were  not 
one  shred  of  evidence  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion that  dietary  supplements  are  beneficial. 
I  would  stUl  contend  that  that  would  not 
give  to  the  PDA  the  right  to  require  vendors 
of  non-injurious  supplements  to  put  a  label 
on  the  containers  stating  that  supplements 
are  not  recommended.  Title  21  of  the  United 
States  Code  contains  100  pages,  in  fine  print, 
which  give  to  tbe  PDA  a  host  of  powers. 


But  they  all  boil  down  to  two  simple  ideas : 
first  the  PDA  has  the  power  to  regulate,  or 
prohibit  the  sale  of  harmful  foods,  drugs  and 
cosmetics;  and  second,  the  FDA  baa  tbe 
power  to  prevent  fraud,  deception,  false 
labeling  or  misbranding,  in  the  sale  of  these 
items,  by  requiring  that  the  contents  of  a 
package  of  merchandise  be  fairly  and  ac- 
curately stated.    Just  that,  and  no  more. 

Now  the  Regulation  of  June  18th  goes 
much  further  than  this.  By  means  of  it, 
the  FDA  passes  judgment  on  a  particular 
nutritional  philosophy  or  point  of  view. 
There  are  those  whose  philosophy  of  therapy 
is  centered  around  traditional  medical  con- 
cepts of  medicine  and  drugs.  To  them,  diet 
is  only  of  peripheral  importance.  There  are 
others  to  whom  diet  Is  all  important.  To 
the  latter,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  dis- 
eases which  plague  mankind,  can  either  be 
avoided,  or  at  least  attenuated,  by  a  proper 
emphasis  on  adequate,  natural,  non-devi- 
talized food.  Tbe  Regulation  of  June  18th 
simply  says:  "We  don't  agree  with  this  theory 
of  nutrition.  It  is  a  trap  and  a  snare,  caus- 
ing the  unenlightened  to  spend  money  use- 
lessly, instead  of  spending  it  where  it  would 
do  more  good.  Therefore,  we  will  squelch 
this  proposition,  by  making  it  unlawful  to 
express  it  on  the  labels  of  the  dietary-sup- 
plement containers."  Tbe  FDA  doesn't 
argue  that  nutritional  supplements  are 
harmful.  They  don't  argue  that  their  sale 
Involves  the  perpetrating  of  a  deception. 
Their  only  argimient  seems  to  be  that  the 
health  food  enthusiasts  are  misled,  and  that 
the  a'jthorlty  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  be  used  to  set  them  straight. 
At  that  point.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: who  gives  the  FDA  the  right  to  decide 
what  I  can  spend  my  money  on?  On  what 
statutory  or  Constitutional  theory  does  the 
FDA  have  the  right  to  tell  me  which  nutri- 
tional school  of  thought  I  am  required  to 
follow,  and  which  I  am  required  to  re- 
pudiate, under  threat  of  going  to  Jail? 

The  Constitution,  by  implication,  gives  to 
the  sovereign  power,  that  is  the  government, 
the  authority  to  exercise  the  police  power 
over  its  citizens.  That  means  the  state  can 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  life,  the  safety,  the  health,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  No  one  questions  this. 
But  the  police  power  does  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  authorize  the  government  to  tell  peo- 
ple what  they  shall  buy,  or  what  they  shall 
eat,  or  how  they  shall  think. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  statement:  If  I 
want  to  sell  some  vitamins,  then  as  long  as 
I  don't  misrepresent  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  or  the  properties  of  the  vitamins, 
why  should  I  have  to  put  on  the  bottle  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  vitamins  are 
not  recommended? 

Let  me  read  a  few  sentences  from  an  arti- 
cle of  James  Jackson  Kllpatrlck.  originally 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  Syndicate: 

"In  New  York,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
PDA,  marshals  recently  swooped  down  upon 
the  Ohsawa  Foundation  at  317  Second 
Avenue,  and  there  confiscated  a  large  quan- 
tity of  'macrobiotic  foods'  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  books  and  pamphlets  on  Zen  cookery. 
Now,  it  is  Important  to  understand  that  the 
foods  themselves  were  not  contaminated  In 
any  way.  They  were  not  mislabeled.  The 
barley  flour  was  pure  barley  flour,  the  Aziiki 
beans  precisely  as  described;  the  roasted  salt, 
soy  sauce,  rice  cakes,  millet  seeds  and  sesame 
oil  were  not  adulterated  in  any  way. 

"It  was  the  ideap  that  were  bad.  The  Zen 
philosophy  holds  that  a  certain  diet  is  affirm- 
atively good,  and  that  certain  of  these 
goods  will  cure  diseases  ranging  from  apo- 
plexy to  trachoma.  In  the  view  of  the  PDA, 
and  FDA  is  doubtless  right,  dandelion  root 
tea  bags  are  not  adequate  and  effective  treat- 
ment for  anemia,  appendicitis,  arthritis, 
burns,  cancer,  cataracts,  constipation,  dia- 
betes and  so  on  down  the  line. 


"  'Such  diets  are  dangerous'  says  the  PDA 
In  a  press  release.  Pour  persons  are  known 
to  have  died  in  New  Jersey  and  one  in  Cali- 
fornia from  following  tbe  Zen  precepts  reli- 
giously. So  the  food  must  be  seized  and  the 
books  condemned. 

"Why?  In  all  seriousness,  why?  If  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  Zen  Buddhists  think  they 
will  make  It  to  nirvana  on  soybean  paste, 
why  should  the  federal  government  say  them 
nay?  Is  this  a  threat  to  the  public  health 
of  such  magnitude  that  the  very  idea  of 
Zen  dieting  must  be  routed  out  by  writs  and 
injunctions?  And  If  the  federal  bureaucracy 
has  the  power  to  condemn  the  religious  diets 
of  the  Zen  cultists,  what  of  its  power  over 
the  diets  of  orthodox  Jews  and  Catholic 
monks?" 

All  I  am  pleading  for,  here  Is  reasonable- 
ness. I  do  not  take  the  position  that  every 
health  food  enthusiast  is  right,  nor  that  the 
FDA  is  wrong.  What  I  say  is  that  this  world 
is  big  enough  to  accommodate  different 
points  of  view  on  nutrition,  without  the 
stronger  (numerically  speaking)  using  their 
muscle  to  crush  the  weaker. 

The  FDA  is  fond  of  pointing  to  the  so- 
called  "lunatic  fringe"  among  the  health 
food  enthusiasts.  But  what  does  that  prove? 
Admittedly  there  are  extremists.  Admit- 
tedly some  are  not  sound.  So  is  there  a 
lunatic  fringe  in  other  movements  of  un- 
doubted worth.  I  happen  to  be  a  Christian. 
I  would  be  very  much  embarrassed  if  the  en- 
tire Christian  movement  were  to  be  Judged 
by  a  few  Christian  extremists  who  allow 
their  enthusiasm  to  run  away  from  their 
reason.  I  would  say  the  same  if  I  were  a 
member  of  the  Jewish,  or  the  Moslem,  or  the 
Buddhist  faith. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  FDA  has  too 
often  dismissed  a  serious  and  scientifically- 
supported  point  of  view  with  Jocose  Jibe,  or 
caustic  comment. 

Prom  time  to  time  there  have  been  con- 
ducted "Congresses  against  Quackery." 
These  have  been  co-sponsored  by  the  PDA. 
Some  of  them  were  carried  on  in  a  carnival 
type  atmosphere  designed  to  degrade,  to 
cheapen,  and  to  ridicule  the  work  of  many 
serious  and  dedicated  nutritional  scientists. 
It  may  be  that  the  FDA  does  not  agree  with 
thes3  gentlemen.  But  I  see  no  propriety  in 
their  treating  these  serious  subjects  from 
such  a  partisan  and  obviously  biased  point  of 
view,  especially  with  taxpayer's  money. 

Showing  bias  and  poor  taste  is  bad  enough. 
But  when  they  go  that  extra  step,  as  does  the 
Regulation  of  June  IBtb,  and  actually  try  to 
legally  shackle  and  hamstring  the  opposing 
point  of  view,  then  in  my  opinion  they  have 
acted  indefensibly. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  on  June  29th 
of  this  year  I  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  declaring  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  regulation 
proposed  on  June  18,  1966,  with  respect  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  food  and 
diet  supplements,  should  not  be  made  effec- 
tive or  enforced  until  the  Congress  has  by 
law  conferred  the  authority  to  make  such 
regulations  on  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  puts  a 
straitjacket  on  human  thought.  Over  the 
past  100  years  there  have  been  some 
40.000.000  persons  who  have  left  their  homes 
abroad  to  come  here  to  the  Promised  Land. 
The  drawing  force  which  brought  them  here 
was  not  alone  the  hope  of  sharing  in  Amer- 
ica's fantastic  productivity  and  wealth. 
What  really  brought  them  here  was  the 
Great  American  Dream.  This  dream  was 
compounded  of  two  simple  but  transcend- 
ently  beautiful  ideas:  freedom,  and  equality 
before  the  law.  Freedom  included,  not  Just 
physical,  but  Intellectual  and  spiritual  free- 
dom. 

Part  of  the  American  dream.  In  other 
words,  consisted  in  the  principle  that  no  man 


pf  thodoxy  and  heter- 

thought.    The  tra- 
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lie,   ostracism,    and 


should  be  discouraged  tw  law  from  express- 
ing himself,  as  long  as  |  that  expression  did 
no  harm  to  others.  The  market  place  of 
ideas  should  always  be  l^^t  a  free  market. 

American  history  hs^  demonstrated  to 
what  extent  our  fantastic  progress  has  been 
due  to  the  maintenance!  Df  this  free  market 
place  of  ideas.  I 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  psychologist  to 
understand  that  when  a  ;partlcular  point  of 
view  finally  achieves  orUJodoxy,  and  consti- 
tutes the  basis  for  a  bilBbn -dollar  establish- 
ment, those  who  stand  tto  gain  from  the  per- 
petuation of  that  establUhment  will  strong- 
ly oppose  any  competing  point  of  view.  This 
is  the  way  the  human  ifiind  is  put  together. 
Scientific  minds,  alas,  afla  no  exception.  The 
stubborn  refusal  of  the  tclentists  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  tobacco  trusts  to  accept  what 
every  other  knowledgeable  scientist  now 
holds  to  be  beyond  scientific  refutation,  re- 
lating to  the  deleteriouBJ  Effects  of  tobacco,  is 
a  case  In  point. 

The  struggle  between 
odoxy  is  as  old  as  humaj 
ditlonal  weapons  empli 
this   struggle   are    rldi< 
legal  restraint. 

This  has  been  the  patt^tn  during  the  course 
of  American  history.  But  not  infrequently 
there  has  appeared  on  tlie  scene  a  courageous 
amateur  who.  standing  outside  the  "estab- 
lishment" and  condemned  by  the  voice  of 
orthodoxy,  has  succeed4d  in  infiuenclng  the 
course  of  histor;^  by  re\taaling  to  mankind  a 
new  and  revolutionary  {l^uth.  He  was  able 
to  accomplish  this  feat  because,  being  on  the 
outside,  be  could  mof4  clearly  see  those 
things  to  which  the  in|lder  was  blind. 

Dr.  James  Stephensda  put  it  this  way: 
New  scientific  breaktnfougbs  often  come 
from  amateurs  like  Paajteur,  a  chemist,  who 
founded  the  science  <^t  bacteriology;  and 
Mendel,  a  priest,  who  founded  the  science  of 
genetics.  This  paralleled  a  similar  period  of 
technological  expansion  In  tbe  United  States 
of  America,  also  inaugjUrated  by  amateurs, 
such  as  Morse's  telegraiph.  Bell's  telephone, 
McCormlck's  reaper.  Sljole's  typewriter,  and 
Fulton's  steamboat. 

George  Washington,  {during  his  last  ill- 
ness, was  bled  repeate<^iy  to  lower  his  fever 
while  the  scientific  though  minority  treat- 
ment was  denied  him  because  it  was  deemed 
quackery  to  keep  pneui|ionia  patients  warm. 
Orthodoxy  thus  lndire<ltay  killed  the  father 
of  our  country,  though  life-saving  treatment 
was  already  in  existenqe.  but  vetoed  by  the 
majority  of  practitlone  re  as  "radical." 

It  is  reported  that  D*.  Alexander  Fleming, 
famous  pioneer  in  penidillln,  said:  "Penicil- 
lin remained  on  my  ai^lf  for  twelve  years 
while  I  was  being  callec  b  quack  by  orthodox 
practitioners."  Williani  James,  father  of 
American  psycholog^y,  4hd  himself  a  physi- 
cian, has  aptly  describe  the  three  stages 
encountered  by  any  niv  treatment: 

(1)  Entrenched  orthpUoxy  calls  It  quack- 
ery and  nonexistent,      i 

(2)  Then  it  is  admhted  to  exist  but  is 
written  off  as  unlmport^t,  or  useless. 

(3)  Finally,  its  foes  fejcultantly  claim  "Wt 
helped  to  discover  it."     I 

Let  me  make  it  clear  Itliat  I  do  not  contend 
that  heterodoxy  has  any  virtue  per  se.  His- 
tory tends  to  fix  attention  on  those  relatively 
few  cases  where  heteifodoxy  triumplis  over 
orthodoxy,  and  Ignores  the  vastly  larger  num- 
ber of  cases  where  orthodoxy  proves  hetero- 
doxy to  be  absolutely  worthless.  But  the 
whole  point  is  that  society  will  never  know 
whether  the  heterodoxy  is  worthy  of  survival 
unless  it  is  given  a  fair  bearing. 

Our  founding  fathei^  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  this.  For  tha*  reason  they  made  it 
80  clear,  and  in  langua^  which  the  simplest 
coiild  tmderstand,  that  there  should  be  no 
restraint  by  the  national  government  upon  a 
citizen's  right  to  express  himself  freely  and 
without  fear  of  reprisal.    In  this  way,  Amer- 


ica's Intellectual  stream  was  to  be  continually 
enriched  and  purified. 

The  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  recognized 
that  the  right  to  speak  freely  necessarily  in- 
volved the  risk  to  society  of  being  subjected 
to  error.  But  this  risk  they  were  willing  to 
take.  Jefferson  made  it  very  plain  that  he 
saw  no  danger  in  a  man's  propagating  an  im- 
truth,  as  long  as  truth  was  left  free  to  com- 
bat it.  The  antidote  to  error  was  not  silence, 
but  truth. 

B\it  since  one  could  never  tell  beforehand 
what  was  truth  and  what  was  error  until 
there  had  been  a  direct  confrontation  in  the 
field  of  combat,  it  was  most  important  that 
this  field  be  left  open  to  all  combatants. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  alarmed  over  the  Regu- 
lation of  June  18.  What  it  in  effect  is  doing 
is  removing  one  of  the  combatants  from  the 
field  of  combat.  It  is  stifilng  human 
thought  and  cramping  experimentation. 

May  I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  In  the  American  people  an 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  good  food. 
May  I  invite  you  to  consider  me  as  one  of 
your  allies.  May  I  thank  you  for  your 
patience,  and  wish  you  success  in  your  self- 
imposed  pilgrimage  which  will  carry  you,  I 
hoi>e,  past  the  gates  of  despair,  and  into  the 
beautiful  kingdom  of  health. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  AT  HOW- 
ARD UNIVERSITY  CENTENNIAL 
YEAR  OPENING  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conykrs]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
formal  opening  of  the  centennial  year 
celebration  of  Howard  University  and  to 
hear  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Hubert  Humphrey  deliver  an 
addi-ess  commemorating  this  occasion  to 
the  faculty,  imiversity  presidents  in  the 
greater  Washington  area.  Members  of 
Congress,  department  and  agency  heads, 
Ambassadors,  and  other  honored  guests. 
He  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
himiane  letters  from  Dr.  Stanton  L. 
WoiTOley,  acting  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  was  u  great  address  delivered  on  an 
important  occasion  at  a  university  which 
has  played  perhaps  a  more  important 
role  in  providing  Negro  Americans  with 
higher  education  and  sending  more  of 
them  into  the  professions  in  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  school  In  the 
country.  The  Vice  President's  speech 
left  everyone  in  that  distinguished 
audience  deeply  moved  by  his  clear  eval- 
uation of  our  nationcil  objectives  of 
bringing  quality  and  equality  to  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  America.  I  heaitily 
commend  this  speech  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  were  not  able  to  attend  this 
ceremony. 

Like  Piesident  Johnson's  historic 
speech  at  the  1965  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  Howard  University,  which  I 
also  referred  to  my  colleagues  on  June 
14,  1965,  Vice  President  Humphrey's  re- 
marks were  the  essence  of  realism  be- 
cause they  raised  basic  questions  and 
gave  honest  answers :  What  has  been  ac- 


complished since  President  Johnson's 
commencement  address?  What  prog- 
ress is  being  made?  Where  have  we 
been  unsuccessful  in  making  our  democ- 
racy provide  the  maximimi  opportunity 
for  every  one  of  our  citizens?  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey's  message  is  one  that 
has  application  far  beyond  the  academic 
community,  for  it  spells  out  one  of  the 
great  truths  of  our  day:  that  unless 
every  American  is  trained  to  his  highest 
potential  the  loss  is  not  just  personal  to 
those  individually  affected,  it  is  a  loss  to 
Ameiica  which  can  never  be  redeemed. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  for  a  great  centennial  year 
to  the  entire  Howard  University  commu- 
nity to  the  Hon.  James  M.  Nabrit. 
Jr.,  president  of  the  imiversity  who  is  on 
leave  serving  the  country  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  Dr.  Stanton  L.  Wormley, 
acting  president,  who  Is  very  capably 
leading  the  university  into  its  second 
hundred  years. 
Remakks  or  Vice  PsEsmENT  Hxtbekt  H.  HtiM- 

PHBET  AT  HOWABO  UNtVERSrTT.  WASHINGTON. 

D.C.,  September  19.  1966 
Today  we  gather  to  mark  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Centennial  of  Howard  University. 
Bom  out  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church's  concern  that  a  new  Institution 
be  founded  in  Washington  where  "all  races 
and  both  sexes  have  ...  In  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  a  fair  and  eqvial  favor."  How- 
ard University  has  contributed  beyond 
measure  to  the  community,  tbe  nation  and 
the  world. 

Several  of  your  founders  believed  this  in- 
stitution should  concentrate  solely  on  the 
preparation  of  ministers  and  teachers,  but 
General  Oliver  Otis  Howard — ^then  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Preedman's  Bureau— objected 
and  amended  the  original  character  to  pro- 
vide additional  for  the  teaching  of  medicine, 
law,  agriculture  and  the  liberal  arts. 

And  BO  Howard's  tradition  of  growth  and 
relevancy  to  contemporary  problems  was  es- 
tablished even  before  the  university  was 
formally  chartered.  And  this  tradition  has 
flourished  ever  since. 

Tet,  as  I  review  this  history,  I  feel,  above 
all,  a  tragic  sense  of  loss.  This  great  univer- 
sity, for  most  of  its  existence,  has  been  one 
of  all  too  few  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
giving  an  opportunity  for  advanced  educa- 
tion and  training  to  the  Negro  American. 

Howard  has  produced  about  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  Negro  physicians,  dentists, 
pharmacists,   engineers,   and   architects. 

This  fact  speaks  volumes  about  the  pro- 
ductivity of  your  teachers  and  studenta. 
But  it  also  tells  us  of  the  denial  of  equal  op- 
portunity to  most  Negroes  in  otir  country— 
and  it  is  a  stark  accusation  that  America  has 
squandered,  wast«d,  an  irreplaceable  pert  of 
its  human  resources. 

The  cost  has  been  tremendous,  measured 
by  any  criteria.  And  we  are  still  paying  the 
price — the  price  of  doctors  who  never  healed 
and  teachers  who  never  taught. 

This  inequality  in  ecMfcational  opportu- 
nity, of  course,  is"  only  a  part  of  the 
inequality  and  denial  which  continue  to  rob 
our  country  of  vast  reservoirs  of  talent  and 
ability. 

As  President  Johnson  said  last  year,  In  his 
historic  address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
this  university:  "The  great  majority  of  Ne- 
gro Americans  .  .  .  are  still  another  nation. 
Despite  the  legislative  victories  and  the 
speeches,  for  them  the  walls  are  rising  and 
the  gulf  is  widening." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  our  goal  mu5t  be 
that  of  ending  "the  one  huge  wrong  of  the 
American  nation,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  find 
America  for  ourselves  .  .  ."    Never  before  has 
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•  Fresldent  of  Uie  United  SUtes  spelled  out 
ao  precisely  what  this  nation  must  do  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

What  has  Amerlea  accMopUshed  in  the 
jear  and  a  half  since  President  Johnson  ad- 
dressed your  Clas*  of  'S5? 

V/here  haye  we  succeeded  and  where  have 
we  failed? 

And  what  do  the  past  months  tell  us  about 
our  future  prospects?  At  this  university's 
Bicentennial  in  the  3rear  2068.  will  your 
speaker  be  able  to  point  to  Howard's  many 
contributions  to  a  society  where  achievement 
by  Negro  Americans  la  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception? 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  assemble  facts 
and  statistics  demonstrating  the  remarkable 
progress  which  has  taken  place.  Since  June 
of  last  year,  for  example:  7.151  hospitals  have 
been  desegregated;  4,724  school  districts  have 
been  desegregated;  460,000  disenfranchised 
Negroes  have  been  registered;  Federal  In- 
vestments In  the  war-on-poveity,  education 
and  health  have  been  doubled;  a  higher  and 
expanded  minimum  wage  has  been  estab- 
lished; a  rent  supplements  program  has  been 
established  to  expand  the  supply  of  decent 
housing  available  to  persons  of  low  Inpome; 
and  a  Demonstration  Cities  bill  has  been 
prc^xwed  and  will  be  enacted  to  enable  us 
to  mount  the  first  concentrated,  coordinated 
attack  on  urban  bUght  In  a  way  which  re- 
spects and  protects  the  rtghU  of  people. 

This  has  been  part  of  our  response  to  the 
dual  challenge  voiced  here  by  President 
Johnson  Just  16  months  ago:  "...  u  Is  not 
enough  just  to  open  the  gates  of  oppor- 
tunity. All  our  citiaens  must  have  the 
ability  to  walk  through  those   gates  .  .  ." 

But  to  you— as  it  is  to  me— the  mere 
recitation  of  facts  or  statistics  is  not  a 
sufficient  portrayal  of  either  our  recent 
progress  or  our  remaining  problems. 

Pacts  and  statistics,  taken  alone,  can 
never  Indicate  the  reUef  that  sweeps  over 
a  Negro  husband  and  wife  as  their  sick 
child  is  taken  to  the  newly  integrated  com- 
munity hospital  where  first-class  medicine 
is  practiced  ...  or  the  Joy  and  hope  that 
is  bom  anew  as  a  Negro  family  leaves  a  rat- 
Infested  tenement  for  a  fairly-priced,  clean 
apartment  in  a  safe  and  attractive  nelghbm'- 
hood. 

And  facts  and  statistics  cannot  convey  the 
sense  of  anxiety  and  terror  which  grips  the 
heart  of  a  brave  9-year-old  Negro  girl  at- 
tending a  newly  Integrated  achool  ...  or 
the  hopelessness  of  an  unemployed  Negro 
father  who  realizes  his  family  will  receive 
more  money  on  welfare  than  he  can  pro- 
vide with  his  limited  skills. 

We  know,  moreover,  that  in  every  large 
Amerloan  city  we  stiU  encounter  the  shame 
of  Blumiam — where  apathy  and  resentment 
have  strangled  hope,  and  patience  and  faith 
have  given  way  to  outrage  and  despair. 

There  is  poverty,  iUlteracy  and  disease. 

There  is  danger  on  the  stairs  and  violence 
on  the  streets. 

There  Is  segregated  and  inferior  schooling. 

There  is  high  rent  for  dilapidated  and  un- 
kempt housing. 

There  Is  discrimination  and  frustration 
and  bitterness. 

We  reallee  that  despite  the  progress  of  the 
past  years,  the  reality  of  equal  opportunlt-' 
and  achievement  has  not  been  fully  won. 

The  federal  government  recognizes  Its  ob- 
ligations and  is  deeply  and  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  its  responsibilities. 

As  a  result  of  President  Johnson's  speech 
at  Howard,  a  White  House  Conference  was 
organized  to  devise  and  set  In  motion  an 
action  program  for  citizens  and  conununities 
across  the  country. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  White 
House  Conference  have  been  described  as 
radical  or  as  pie-tn-the-sky  proposals  set 
forth  only  to  allay  criticism. 
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similar  words  were  used  to  describe  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  UjB.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  in  1060  and  1961. 
And  yet  these  reoommendatlons,  made  in  ad- 
vance of  their  time,  were  not  only  translated 
into  proposed  legislation,  but  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1064 
and  the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  believe  the  same  will  be  true  for  the  Re- 
port of  the  White  House  Conference  "To 
Fulfill  These  Rights."  In  ten  years  that  re- 
port will  be  recognized  as  the  master  plan 
for  all  the  major  actions  and  programs  begun 
after  1966  to  advance  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  equal  opportunity. 

The  report  rightly  emphasizes  what  must 
be  accomplished  on  the  state  and  local 
level — by  local  governments,  business  and 
labor  unions,  churdies,  universities,  and  in- 
dividual American  people. 

All  the  federal  legislation  in  the  world  will 
remain  hollow  and  empty  if  it  is  not  given 
substance  at  the  local  level. 

It  Is  in  oxir  cities  and  towns  where  men 
find  Jobs,  or  walk  the  streeU  unemployed. 

It  Is  there  where  children's  minds  are 
opened  to  the  excitement  of  learning  and 
accomplishment,  oc  are  deadened  imder  the 
impact  of  second-rate,  custodial  education. 
It  Is  there  where  decent  low-priced  hous- 
ing is  available  to  all,  or  families  are  forced 
to  live  in  over-priced,  dilapidated  tene- 
ments— afraid  to  complain  because  ot  re- 
taliatory convictions. 

And  it  is  there  where  a  community  must 
decide  whether  it  will  respond  afflrmaUvely 
to  the  needs  of  all  its  citizens,  or  foolishly 
attempt  to  hold  back  the  coxuse  of  history 
which  decrees  that  all  men  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  cause  of  clvU 
rights  has  fallen  backward  in  the  past  year. 
Those  who  are  critical  say  that:  Riots  and 
violence  have  produced  new  waves  of  white 
resistance  to  further  progress;  the  civil  rights 
movement  iUelf  is  rent  by  factionalism  and 
extremism;  vital  civil  rights  legislation  has 
apparenUy  foimdered  in  Congress  for  this 
session;  and  poUUcal  candidates  running  on 
a  platform  of  "Never  I"  have  defeated  men  of 
moderate,  progressive  views. 

To  these  persons  I  can  only  say  what  Is  In 
my  heart:  The  morality  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  human  dignity  is  just  as  clear 
today  as  It  was  one  or  two  years  ago. 
And  ultimate  victory  Is  just  as  sure. 
Victory  is  sure  for  many  reasons. 
Never    before    In    history    has    a    nation 
consciously  acknowledged  the  reality  of  racial 
discrimination  and  set  about  to  combat  It. 
But  America  has  made  that  commitment. 

From  all  parts  of  our  society  an  alliance 
has  been  forged,  with  common  commitment 
to  the  dignity  and  eqiuUity  of  aU  men. 

The  handful  of  courageous  persons  who 
were  marching  to  freedom  ten  years  ago  In 
Montgomery  and  Little  Hock  has  today 
swelled  to  a  mighty  tide  of  humanity.  And 
this  tide  will  not  be  tinned  back. 

Of  course,  the  wrongs  and  evils  of  gen- 
wrations  cannot  be  corrected  easily  or  with- 
out sacrifice — J\ist  as  a  mighty  storm  cannot 
pass  without  creating  turbulence  and  unrest. 
But  after  the  storm  comes  the  brilliant 
sunshine  of  a  new  day — and  with  the  sun- 
shine comes  renewed  faith  and  strength. 

America  has  been  passing  through  a  diffi- 
cult period  of  turbulence.  But  If  we  hold 
true  to  our  course,  if  we  navigate  with  skill 
and  courage,  we  shaU  break  through  into  a 
bright  new  day  of  Justice  and  opportunity. 
This  new  day  is  coming. 
This  new  day  U  visible  in  the  deep  concern, 
expressed  by  so  many  of  our  young  people, 
for  preserving  human  dignity  and  self- 
respect  In  an  age  of  mass  technology  and 
Industrialization. 

It  is  visible  in  the  attitudes  of  the  people 
most  affected  toy  the  war  on  poverty — Ne- 


groes who  live  In  big-city  ghettos — who 
back  the  war  on  poverty  by  a  5-to-l  margin 
because  they  believe  these  programs  will 
help  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  racial  tension 
and  unrest. 

It  is  visible  in  the  steadily  rising  number 
of  young  Negro  Americans,  and  members  of 
other  minorities,  who  are  entering  from  al- 
most every  college  campus  the  business  and 
academic  worlds,  the  professions,  and  other 
occupations  previously  closed  to  them. 

And  It  is  visible  in  the  courage  displayed 
by  the  young  Americans  who  braved  the  at- 
tacks of  bullies  and  bigots  in  Grenada,  Mis- 
sissippi, because  they  sought  their  education 
in  an  integrated  school. 

It  Is  visible  in  the  action  of  universities 
across  America,  follovring  Howard's  exam- 
ple, reaching  out  into  the  surrounding 
neighborhoods  with  programs  of  selt-help 
and  community  action. 

Yes,  there  are  many  ways  our  universities 
can  move  to  the  offensive  against  the  ancient 
forces  of  poverty  and  prejudice.  We  have 
only  liegun  to  explore  creatively  how  to 
release  the  intellectual  energies  stored  up  in 
our  centers  of  higher  learning— and  how 
incidentally  to  Inject  these  centers  with  a 
good  dose  of  realism  and  social  respon- 
Eibllity. 

Universities  should  take  the  lead  In  or- 
ganizing nonprofit  housing  corporations 
which,  in  turn,  could  take  full  advantage  of 
special  federal  programs  for  low-income 
housing. 

Universities,  working  closely  with  business, 
industry  and  labor,  should  seek  new  ways  to 
train  unskilled  and  hard-core  unemployed 
workers— ways  which  Instill  in  a  worker  a 
sense  of  motivation  and  hope  and  at  the  end 
of  his  training,  provide  him  with  a  real  Job. 

Universities  sbotild  xmlte  to  promote  more 
actively  equal  employment  opportunity  in 
their  own  hiring  of  professional  and  admin- 
istrative employees — as  well  as  requiring 
such  standards  from  all  firms  with  whom  the 
universities  do  business.  Churches  of  many 
denominations  are  doing  precisely  this 
through  Project  Equality,  an  eqiuU  employ- 
ment opportunity  program  Initiated  by  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  for  In- 
terracial Justice.  Can  xiniverslties,  above  all, 
afford  to  do  less? 

Universities  sho\ild  become  centers  of  edu- 
cational excellence  for  the  deprived  children 
of  our  ghetto  areas — providing  them  with 
the  finest  educational  experience  possible, 
and  thereby,  for  the  first  time,  offering  real 
hope  of  overcoming  the  mammoth  back-log 
of  educational  and  cultural  deprivation. 

And  our  better  universities  should  take 
far  more  seriously  their  responsibilities  to 
work  closely  with  smaller  colleges  and 
schools  unable  to  develop  or  maintain  high 
standards  of  teaching  or  research. 

Student-factilty  exchanges  are  only  the 
beginning  of  the  type  of  programs  which  cre- 
ative and  imaginative  thinking  could  devise. 

Why  not  sponsor  Joint  research  efforts? 
Or  joint  internship  programs  in  government 
and  Industry?  Or  cooperative  overseas 
study  programs  for  students  and  faculty? 

These  are  the  kind  of  bold  steps  which 
should  be  taking  place  on  every  university 
campus  m  America — and  I  congratulate  this 
university  for  a  record  which  clearly  dem- 
onstrates this  awareness  and  concern  over 
these  vital  social  and  economic  problems. 

The  cry  for  freedom  now  will  not  be 
sUlled — nor  should  It  be. 

Today  the  very  concept  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment— implemented  in  an  environment  of 
Justice  and  freedom — is  undergoing  one  of  Its 
most  critical  tests,  and  also  facing  one  of 
its  greatest  opportunities. 

The  task  facing  our  democratic  system 
today  is  to  generate  an  ever-widening  spec- 
trum of  people  ready  to  welcome  the  new 
day  with  rejoicing  and  praise — rather  than 
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seeking  refuge  behind  tt^e  walls  of  outworn 
prejudice  and  baseless  f  s^rs. 

Yes.  the  time  has  c<  tie  to  broaden  the 
bsse  of  the  civil  rights  liavements — to  reach 
out  Into  the  community  tnd  enlist  vital  new 
sources  of  energy  and  strength.  We  must 
strive  to  perfect  one  citi  itnship — one  destiny 
for  all  Americans. 

If  democratic  governiient  is  to  survivi 
in  America  or  elsewhere- -fwe  must  be  capable 
of  responding  to  the  cr:is  of  fellow  citizens 
who  have  been  living  6r  two  centuries  as 
exiles  and  strangers  in  dUr  midst. 

If  democratic  govemr  itnt  is  to  survive,  we 
must  be  capable  of  blnl^ng  our  citizens  to- 
gether with  a  sense  of  eiiared  responsibility 
for  preserving  the  peacel  and  tranquility  of 
our  communities — and  t^ls  entails  respond- 
ing to  the  obvious  and  1  ()ng-postponed  needs 
of  all  our  people.  ! 

We  cannot  acquiesce  to  those  who  would 
destroy  our  system  cf]  laws  and  Justice 
through  violence,  riots  f^d  civil  unrest  .  .  . 
who  fail  to  understand  ithat  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  bouip  together  in  the 
tightly  woven  fabric  of  ipciety. 

But  neither  can  we  B(  <|ulesce  to  those  con- 
ditions which  have  co  itributed  so  directly 
to  the  outrage  we  encot^nter  among  so  many 
who  believe  themselves! sentenced  to  lives  ol 
poverty,  dependency  antt  misery. 

Yes,  if  democratic  government  is  to  sur- 
vive, we  must  be  capablfe  of  producing  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men  a  reallfcatlon  that  the  door 
of  economic  and  social  j  iwgress  Is  not  marked 
■  White  Only."  For  to  jdiminlsh  the  quality 
of  freedom  and  Justice  lor  some  is  to  mort- 
gage irretrievably  the  ii^cred  rights  enjoyed 
by  all. 

The  time  has  come  t>  see  our  struggle  for 
equal  rights  in  proper  perspective  ...  to 
see  that  not  only  as  a  struggle  to  benefit  the 
Negro  American  and  <iiher  minorities,  but 
primarily  as  this  counti  j'a  greatest  challenge 
in  building  a  system  ol  fcelf-government  un- 
der which  everi/  Araerici  i|i  must  live — and  our 
greatest  opportunity  Itjuly  to  "secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  U)'  ourselves  and  cur 
posterity." 

If  we  fail,  the  loser  ^111  not  be  Just  the 
Negro  American,  but  ev*y  American. 

And  even  more  thar  'this:  The  failure  of 
democracy  In  America  Mould  surely  threaten 
f redom's  growth  aroun  1  the  world.  For  we 
know  that  racial  prejitlce  and  bigotry  are 
worldwide  phenomena,  ind  that  few  nations 
are  spared  this  ancient  ind  brutal  curse. 

America — more  than  tiny  other  nation  on 
earth — has  committed  iself  to  the  liberation 
of  all  the  children  of  (*xl.  We  have  sensed 
this  priceless  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
all  humanity  that  ma  i;  need  not  be  bound 
by  the  color  of  his  skin    . 

And  I  profoundly  bel  Itve  that  America  will 
not  squander  this  oppo  -iunlty. 

For  one  hundred  yeaes  this  university  has 
been  tending  to  the  survival  of  our  democ- 
racy— and  wh6  can  eve; '  ^ess  the  magnitude 
of  this  contribution?      ! 

As  we — one  people.  Under  God — strive  to 
fulfill  the  vision  Pre^dent  Johnson  pro- 
claimed here  15  month  si  ago,  Howard  Univer- 
sity will  continue  to  $end  forth  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  ttie  final  perfection  of 
our  democratic  enterpi  Ibe. 

There  Is  no  higher  c  ity,  or  more  priceless 
opportunity. 

And  you  will  carry  with  you  the  blessing 
nnd  appreciation  of  a  p  rbud  nation. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
September  12  issue  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  : 

I.N    LoUISVn,LE'S   RlVERVIEW,    THE    SKT    DMN'T 

Fall  After  All 
A  pleasant  nelghbood  in  Louisville's  West 
End  called  Rivervlew  has  been  signaled  out 
for  the  first  "All-America"  neighborhood 
award.  This  recognition  came  from  the 
Louisville  Area  Council  on  Religion  and  Race 
and  the  West  End  Community  Council. 

Rivervlew  is  on  an  Ohio  River  bluff  be- 
tween Shawnee  and  Chlcksaw  parks.  It  Is 
an  Integrated  neighborhood.  About  half  of 
the  residents  are  Negroes,  the  rest  white. 
The  families  are  mostly  in  the  middle-income 
bracket. 

Until  about  six  years  ago  the  neighbor- 
hood was  entirely  white.  Unlike  other 
areas,  when  Negroes  moved  in  there  was  no 
great  exodus  of  whites.  About  half  of  them 
stayed.  Property  values  did  not  go  down, 
despite  the  efforts  of  some  real-estate  agents 
to  scare  the  whites  into  panic-selling  when 
the  first  Negroes  moved  in. 

Rivervlew  was  singled  out  for  the  award 
not  Just  because  it  is  an  integrated  neigh- 
borhood. The  fact  that  the  residents  work 
together  and  are  compatible  was  the  overrid- 
ing factor. 

Rivervlew  Is  also  an  Illustration  of  how  the 
actuality  of  open  housing  can  overcome  the 
fantasies  and  fear  that  are  standing  in  the 
way  of  Its  spread.  When  the  first  Negro  fam- 
ily moved  Into  the  neighborhood  they  were 
met  with  some  hostility,  but  this  soon 
passed.  Tlie  point  is  that  people  can  live  in 
the  same  neighborhood  In  harmony,  regard- 
less of  the  color  or  their  skins,  and  nothing 
proves  it  like  doing  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  drive  was  on  to 
outlaw  racial  discrimination  in  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  other  public  accommodations, 
the  opposition  raised  all  sorts  of  objections 
and  acted  in  general  as  if  the  sky  would  fall 
If  Negroes  were  permitted  the  same  access 
to  these  places  as  whites.  Discrimination 
was  outlawed,  the  sky  didn't  fall,  and  look- 
ing back  one  wonders  what  all  the  shouting 
was  about.  When  open-housing  becomes  a 
reality,  the  day  will  come  when  one  will  look 
back  with  the  same  sense  of  wonder. 
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nine  State  area.  For  example,  a  pack- 
age mailed  from  Helena  to  Billings,  Miles 
City,  Great  Falls,  Havre,  Butte,  or  Mis- 
soula, will  be  delivered  the  following  day. 
It  will  take  2  days  from  Helena  to  Wolf 
Point  or  Kalispell. 

The  fact  that  the  package  delivery  can 
be  established  with  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  busi- 
nes.s  community.  A  mailer  will  be  able 
to  tell  his  customer  exactly  when  to  ex- 
pect his  packages.  Also  mothers  with 
children  away  at  college  can  mail  cookies 
and  know  ahead  of  time  if  they  will  ar- 
rive fresh. 

This  is  the  fii-st  scheduled  parcel  post 
service  on  such  a  wide  basis  covering 
many  States.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Postal  Facilities  and  Modernization 
Subcommittee,  I  heartily  endorse  the 
Postmaster  General's  further  modern- 
ization of  the  postal  service.  It  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  intricate  planning  of  postal  logistics 
ever  attempted.  Not  only  will  Montana 
be  greatly  benefited,  but  this  program 
will  be  a  steppingstone  to  the  inception 
of  a  nationwide  service. 


IN   LOUISVILLE'S   illVERVIEW,   THE 
SKY  DID  NOT  fJAlL  AFTER  ALL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  conaeuit  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky 'CMr.  Farnsley]  may 


at  this  point  in  the 
extraneous  matter. 


MAIL  SERVICE  IMPROVED 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
HawaU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien  announced  a  new  fast  and  re- 
liable parcel  post  service  for  Montana 
and  the  eight  other  Western  States  lo- 
cated in  the  Geattle  and  Denver  regions. 
The  States  include  Montana.  Arizona. 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

Zip  coded  parcel  post  will  now  be  de- 
livered on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 
The  new  service  will  enable  a  window 
clerk  to  tell  a  mailer  when  his  package 
will  be  delivered  to  any  city  within  this 


AMERICAS  USE  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr,    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
foreign  aid  is  not  new  to  this  generation, 
nor  is  it  an  American  invention  which 
began  with  lend-lease  and  the  Marshall 
plan  of  the  forties.  Lending  and  grant- 
ing funds  to  nations  and  governments  in 
need  extends  back  through  many  cen- 
turies of  history,  way  before  our  Nation 
was  ever  born.  And  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  is  the  history  of  as- 
sistance from  wealthy  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, who  helped  us  with  grants  and 
loans,  materials  and  equipment,  and 
technology. 

France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland 
were  major  contributors  to  U.S.  economic 
growth  from  our  earliest  years  into  this 
century.  Through  foreign  giants  and 
loans,  military  aid  and  capital  invest- 
ments, our  national  independence  was 
secured,  t)ur  economic  foundations  estab- 
lished, and  our  economic  development 
begun.  And  not  until  World  War  I  did  we 
finally  repay  our  monetary  debts  to  those 
who  assisted  us. 

Today  this  is  an  important  fact  to 
remember — for  our  own  national  strength 
is  a  living  example  of  what  our  foreign 
aid  program  to  the  developing  countries 
is  trying  to  accomplish.  We  know  from 
experience  that  without  the  needed  capi- 
tal and  technology,  a  country  cannot 
grow  and  realize  Its  full  economic  po- 
tential. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
veiy  excellent  paper  on  the  history  of 
foreign  assistance  to  our  country  and 
hope  this  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
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value  of  foreign  assistance  to  the  secu- 
rity and  economic  development  of  young, 
threatened,  and  poor  nations — and  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  free 
world: 

Asoxica's  Uss  of  FOkzicn  Aid 
Foreign  aid  Is  not  a  new  thing  In  the 
world,  and  tt«  Importance  is  not  limited  to 
today's  underdeveloped  countries.  A  great 
part  of  American  history  Is  the  history  of 
aid — technical,  military,  and  economic — re- 
ceived by  the  colonies  and  by  the  young  and 
growing  Republic  over  two  centuries.  It 
came  In  the  form  of  skills,  customs,  primi- 
tive equipment  and  livestock  brought  over 
by  the  early  settlers  and  copied  or  repro- 
duced here  as  the  country  moved  West.  It 
came  In  the  form  of  machinery  and  materials 
that  America  Imported,  and  thotigh  most 
of  that  was  paid  for  by  the  products  of  the 
American  soli,  a  portion — possibly  a  decisive 
portion — was  financed  In  the  early  decades 
of  the  19th  Century  with  private  loans  from 
foreign,  especially  English,  Investors.  And 
Impratant  military  aid  came  directly  from 
fCH«lgn  governments — the  enemies  and  rivals 
of  England — to  support  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  United  States  Is  in  a  real  sense 
the  creation  of  European  foreign  aid,  re- 
ceived In  relatively  small  amoxints  at  crucial 
points  In  our  history  applied  with  energy 
and  ingenuity  by  Americans  to  American 
resources. 

1.    mUTABT    Am    VOB    TRX    VtnTKD    STARS 

Wb«n  the  Colonies  declared  their  inde- 
pendence In  1776,  foreign  military  aid  had 
already  begun.  Secret  negotiations  with 
France,  and  later  Spain,  led  to  early  military 
and  financial  assistance  '10.  Latane.  3).  On 
May  2,  1776,  Louis  XVI  of  Prance  decided  to 
ahlp  mtinltlons,  money  and  supplies  to  the 
rebellious  American  colonies.  The  first  for- 
mal diplomatic  note  In  our  history  was  ad- 
dressed by  Benjamin  Franklin  on  December 
23.  1776,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
leading  to  requests  for  financial  aid  and 
political  support  (10.  Latane,  11).  Aid  ar- 
rived to  the  new  United  States  in  the  farm 
of  loans,  grants  and  military  assistance. 
When  the  Peace  Treaty  of  1783  formally 
acknowledged  America's  Independence,  the 
nation  had  received  loans  from  Prance,  Hol- 
land, and  Spain,  totaling  nearly  $9  million. 
Grants,  in  the  form  of  out-right  gifts,  from 
France  equalled  more  than  $2  million,  and 
an  additional  $6  million  was  provided,  with- 
out charge,  by  France's  use  of  her  army  and 
navy  in  our  cause  (8.  Jennings,  199) .  In  ad- 
dition, France  had  given  the  U.S.  direct 
military  assistance  In  the  form  of  military 
clothing,  gunpower,  cannoits,  mortars  and 
mufiketo  (10.  Latane.  7).  Historians  gener- 
ally agree  that  without  French  foreign  aid 
and  French  influence  In  enlisting  the  aid  of 
other  European  nations,  our  national  Inde- 
pendence "could  scarcely  have  been  won  .  .  ." 
(8.  Jennings,  199).  Ninety  percent  at  the 
gunpowder  the  colonists  used  to  fight  the 
mother  country  was  provided  by  the  military 
asistance  programs  of  the  European  powers 
(1.  Bailey,  12-13). 

From  1783  to  1814,  foreign  aid  rescued  the 
credit  of  the  American  government  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  In  the  early  years,  loans 
from  Holland  made  It  {xieslble  for  the  nation 
to  pay  the  principal  and  Interest  on  its 
mounting  national  debt. 

Military  aid  from  Biurope  was  not  restricted 
to  wartime  alliances  nor  was  It  always  con- 
fined to  the  recognized,  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe,  the 
struggle  among  the  Interests  of  France. 
Spain  and  England  was  transferred  to  the 
American  back  country.  West  Point  and  the 
early  work  of  the  Corps  ot  Engineers  on 
American  defense  installations  owe  much  to 
French  example  and  to  French  military  te<:h- 
nlcians,  and  the  English  furnished  arms  and 


powder  to  the  Indians  to  attack  the  pioneer 
settlements.  The  South  received  significant 
support  from  British  landed  aristocrats 
and  cotton  manufacturers,  at  the  time  of 
our  Civil  War.  The  national  government 
survived  through  the  Strength  of  its  own 
efforts,  but  that  strength  was  formed  and 
that  nationhood  established  in  the  crucial 
years  of  the  American  Revolution  with  sig- 
nificant direct  military  assistance  from 
abroad.  There  are  few  Instances  in  history 
of  so  small  an  Investment  producing  so  enor- 
mous a  result. 
2.  roxKiCN  Am  Tcm  rwe  amcucan  economy 

Many  development  loans  from  European 
Investors  In  the  next  four  decades  went  to 
state  governments  to  develop  basic  economic 
functions  at  the  local  level.  Loans  to  trans- 
portation projects,  agriculture,  public  utili- 
ties, and  new  industries  began  the  process. 

Jefferson  voiced  the  growing  desire  of 
Americans  for  internal  progress  In  1805  by 
calling  for  peacetime  development  of  "rivers, 
canals,  roads,  arts,  manufactures,  education 
and  other  great  objects  within  each  state" 
(S.  Jennings,  313). 

Between  1800  and  1843  our  foreign  obliga- 
tions had  risen  from  $75  million  to  9225 
million,  by  1869  to  dV^  bilUon,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  century  our  foreign  debts  reached 
$3.3  billion  (11.  Taylor,  109).  Throughout 
the  19th  Century,  foreign  capital,  both  pub- 
lic and  private  helped  us  achieve  rapid  eco- 
nomic development.  Great  Britain  played 
the  major  foreign  role  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  during  the 
19th  Century,  although  many  other  coun- 
tries shared  in  American  Investment.  Brit- 
ish capital  supplemented  Congressional  land 
grants  In  financing  the  rallroculs  and  shared 
In  mining  and  other  basic  Industries  (11. 
Taylor,  40).  Almost  no  aspect  of  American 
society  failed  to  benefit  from  foreign  invest- 
ments. Agriculture,  railroads,  land  hold- 
ings, mines,  petroleum,  banking,  fisheries, 
breweries,  commerce,  public  utilities,  securi- 
ties, Insurance  companies,  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  the  military  materially  benefited  from 
foreign  capital  (11.  Taylor,  21-8).  Such  sig- 
nificant waterways  as  the  Erie  and  Ohio 
Canals  were  financed  largely  by  European 
capital  (8.  Jennings,  341) .  Cotton  and  sugar 
plantations  depended  for  working  capital  on 
foreign  funds,  loaned  to  the  growers  through 
local  and  state  banlu"  (6.  Pessenden,  1-2). 
As  our  Industry  grew  and  more  economic 
functions  were  performed  by  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy,  larger  amounts  of  for- 
eign capital  were  invested  in  corporations, 
and  smaller  amounts  were  loaned  or  granted 
to  state  and  local  governments.  By  1919 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  foreign  capital 
was  Invested  in  private  Industry  (6.  Pessen- 
den. 4).  Throughout  our  entire  westward 
expansion,  foreign  loans  aided,  Inspired,  and 
supported  the  economic  development  of  the 
nation. 

Nineteenth  century  America  tells  a  con- 
vincing story  about  the  positive  relationship 
between  foreign  aid  and  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment. 

3.   TBX   BKCtNNINCS   OF   AMSUCAN   rOEZICN   Am 

By  1870  Americans  had  developed  their 
economy  far  enoxigh  to  begin  to  buy  back 
large  quantities  of  securities  held  by  for- 
eign sources  (0.  Fessenden,  2).  In  fact,  at 
the  end  of  the  century.  America  itself  began 
to  become  a  foreign  lender,  principally  by 
helping  to  develop  other  regions  In  North 
America,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  (14. 
Young,  498) .  StiU  as  late  as  1914,  the  United 
States  was  a  net  debtor  nation.  I.e.,  the 
Government  and  its  people  owed  far  more  to 
Kurope  than  was  owed  to  us  (7.  Hicks,  683). 
Foreign  Investments  In  tbe  United  States 
totaUed  about  $6  billion,  although  by  this 
date,  America  had  invested  almost  t2\(,  bil- 
lion In  foreign  markets.  This  left  tbe 
United  States  in  1914  a  net  debtor  nation  of 
more  than  (3  '2  billion. 


Tbe  First  World  War  changed  all  this. 
By  1919,  the  United  States  had  turned  from 
a  net  debtor  to  tbe  world's  leading  creditor 
nation.  This  was  accomplished  in  three 
ways,  all  of  which  were  based  on  the  strong 
foundation  of  160  years  of  economic  de- 
velopment as  a  recipient  of  foreign  capital 
(14.  Voun^,  498)  : 

(a)  Large  amounts  of  foreign  owned  secu- 
rities were  sold  in  this  country  in  order  to 
obtain  American  dollars  to  finance  the  World 
War  In  Europe. 

(b)  American  exports  to  Europe  were 
stimulated  due  to  tbe  War,  adding  signifi- 
cantly to  our  capital  strength. 

(c)  American  loans  to  the  governments  of 
United  Kingdom,  France.  Italy,  Riissia,  Bel- 
gium, Serbia,  and  others,  accelerated  total 
capital  accumulation   (9.  Keynes,  254). 

Consequently,  by  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  ""The  United  States,  Instead  of 
being  a  debtor  to  other  countries,  was  a  net 
creditor  to  the  extent  of  over  $10  billion" 
(14.  Young,  499).  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  the  economic  development  of  the 
United  States  was  a  world-wide,  visible  ac- 
complishment. 

CONCLT7BION 

The  early  experience  of  the  United  State;; 
demonstrates  the  value  of  foreign  aid  for 
the  military  security  and  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  a  yoiuig,  threatened,  and  rela- 
tively poor  nation.  With  the  help  of  foreign 
grants,  military  assistance,  loans,  and  other 
capital  investments,  the  national  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  was  secured,  our 
essential  economic  foundations  established, 
and  our  economic  development  begun.  For 
us,  foreign  aid  was  a  support  to  our  own 
efforts  to  create  national  strength  and 
wealth.  Having  created  that  wealth  and 
strength,  we  were  ready  by  1919  to  begin  to 
export  capital  and  technology  to  Europe  and 
to  new  nations  which  stood  where  we  had 
stood  at  the  outset  of  our  national  history. 
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MEGALOPOLIS 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Fascell)  .    Under  pre)  pus  order  of  the 
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ifrom  Rhode  Is- 
recognized  for  10 


House  the  gentleman 
g  land  [Mr.  Fogakty]  is 
minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  v  int  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  an  excellent  and 
most  interesting  book  which  has  Just 
been  published  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league in  the  other  body.  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell.  | 

The  book,  entitled  i"Megalopolis  Un- 
bound: The  Supercity  knd  the  Transpor- 
tation of  Tomorrow."  jHiblished  by  Fred- 
erick A.  Praeger,  Inc.,,  of  New  York,  sets 
forth  In  an  interestinf  and  graphic  way 
Senator  Pell's  concecn  for  preserving 
the  freedom  of  all  citiitens  to  be  mobile 
in  our  Increasingly  urbanized  society. 

Senator  Pell's  partiicular  plea  Is  that 
we  make  better  use  of  our  railroads.  He 
cites  as  a  particular  lease  in  point  the 
deplorable  decline  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  which  he  says  embodies  all  of 
the  classic  problems  which  have  afflicted 
U.S.  railroads  in  recent  years. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  In  this 
aspect  of  Senator  Pell's  fine  work,  be- 
cause the  New  Have<i  serves  the  whole 
length  of  my  district,  and  its  preserva- 
tion Is,  thus,  of  vital  toncem  to  my  con- 
stituency. 

The  remedies  v/hlcl\  Senator  Pell  pro- 
poses likewise  are  of  vital  Interest  to  all 
o!  us  who  represent' urban  areas.  His 
concept,  Involving  the  modernization 
and  updating  of  raiilroads  to  provide 
competitive  high-spe<fi  service,  has  been 
embodied  in  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965.  The  history 
and  evolution  of  this  act  is  also  described 
most  interestingly  in  this  book,  and  all 
readers  will  be  Interested  to  note  that 
it  is  leading  to  the  construction  of  some 
radically  new  high-speed  experimental 
trains  which  should  i  be  in  service  next 
year.  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  und^t"  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  th*  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  an  excellent  review  of  Senator 
Pell's  fine  book  wljch  appeared  in  the 
September  8  issue  tf  the  Providence 
Journal. 


In  PoRStjrr  o»  <kivii,izED  Travh. 

("Megalopolis  Unbouwd:  The  Supercity  and 
the  Transportation  of  "tomorrow,"  by  Senator 
CLAiBOWfE  Pell,  233  ppges.     Praeger,  $6.95.) 
(ByJam^^.KauU) 

Pate  gives  few  travelhWeary  riders  the  same 
chance  to  find  a  cure  as  she  has  given  to 
Senator  Pell,  whose  many  sleepless  nights  on 
New  Haven  Railroad  rattlers  led,  almost  on  a 
straight  track,  to  the  High-Speed  Groimd 
Transportation  Act  of  i$65. 

The  act  entails  90  n^tlion  dollars,  of  which 
about  18  million  is  fbr  improving  railroad 
passenger  service  on  existing  routes  In  tbe 


Northeast.  The  balance  is  for  research  Into 
new  ways  to  move  people  rapidly  by  surface 
transportation. 

The  first  product  of  Senator  Pell's  own 
study  was  his  concept  of  an  eight-state  pub- 
lic authority  that  could  take  over  raU  pas- 
senger service.  This  Is  temporarily  puffing 
on  a  siding,  while  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, with  the  Rhode  Islander's  hearty  en- 
dorsement, chugs  ahead  with  the  1965  act. 
Over  the  years  and  the  miles.  Senator  Pell 
has  thought  and  worried  much  about  trans- 
portaUon  problems.  With  the  aid  of  his 
staff,  this  book  was  written  to  set  down  the 
problems  and  the  possible  solutions.  The 
senator  gives  prime  credit,  for  "organizing 
and  articulating"  ideas,  to  his  legislative  as- 
sistant, Orlando  B.  Potter. 

Here  is  an  excellent,  literate  survey  of  the 
complex  transportation  dyspepsia  that  af- 
flicts the  northeast  "MegalopolU,"  that  con- 
tinuously urbarUzed  coastal  strip  containing 
only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  nation's  land  but  20 
per  cent  of  its  people. 

In  Jeopardy  is  our  freedom  to  move  about 
as  we  please,  Senator  Pell  writes.  The  solu- 
tion requires  a  "systems  approach"  to  coordi- 
nate present  and  future  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. It  requires  also,  the  senator  em- 
phasizes, an  exercise  of  pubUc  policy  to  make 
a  "deliberate  aaslgiunent"  of  transportation 
roles  and  priorities. 

The  costs  of  putting  too  many  of  our  eggs 
into  an  automobUe  solution  are  becoming 
prohibitive,  Senator  Pell  points  out.  A  con- 
templated crosstown  expressway  in  Manhat- 
tan would  average  100  million  dollars  a  mUe, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  build  33  university 
libraries. 

The  air,  too.  Is  becoming  so  congested  that 
drastic  solutions  must  be  found,  the  senator 
continues. 

Soon,  the  public  in  the  Northeast  will  have 
to  pay  dearly  for  something :  a  blUlon  dollars 
worth  of  new  air  facilities,  even  more  than 
that  In  ultra-highways  or — or  why  not  save 
the  railroads  and  once  again  have  them  serve 
the  traveling  public? 

Railroads,  the  senator  says,  are  not  obso- 
lete but  merely  retarded;  they  have  simply 
failed  to  exploit  their  natural  technological 
advantages.  These  are  efficiency,  dependa- 
bUlty  and,  perhaps  most  Important,  exclusive 
rights  of  way  that  already  exist  and  can  be 
used  much  more. 

Senator  Pell  says  the  railroads  are  still 
being  regulated  as  a  profitable  monopoly 
rather  than  being  recognized  as  a  costly 
public  service  that  needs  help  and  coopera- 
tion from  regulating  agencies. 

He  tells  us  that  his  own  staff  inltlaUy  had 
doubts  about  his  dream  of  a  railroad  renais- 
sance, bureaucrats  were  skeptical  and  the 
president  of  one  railroad  (not  identified) 
spent  half  an  hour  trying  to  dissuade  him 
from  so  much  talk  about  Improving  passen- 
ger service ! 

Of  Interest  Is  Senator  Pell 'a  relation  of  the 
basic  research  being  done  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  on  new  means 
of  ground  transportation.  The  MJ.T.  re- 
searchers are  willing  to  try  on  anything  for 
size:  pneumatic  capsules,  electromagnetic 
suspension,  etc. 

They  are  trying  to  avoid  "convergent  evolu- 
tion," that  is,  development  by  imitation.  In 
which  one  would  endeavor  to  Improve  a  rail- 
road by  making  it  more  like  an  airline.  Sen- 
ator Pell  says  an  airplane  is  not  an  "Im- 
proved automobile,"  nor  were  plastics  devel- 
oped by  the  wood  industry. 

It  is  this  kind  of  scientific  and  historical 
perspective  that  makes  Senator  Pell's  book 
worthwhile.  He  reports,  for  Instance,  that 
the  "right  to  mobUlty"  is  a  pecularlly  Ameri- 
can concept.  We  have  a  near -sacred  right  to 
Indulge  our  "kinetic  Impulses." 

And  it  would  be  difficult  to  disagree  with 
the  senator's  warning  that  the  alternative 
to  a  forward-looking  solution  Is  to  accept 
strangulation,  the  complete  anti-moblllty. 


James  T.  KauU  is  a  Journal-Bulletin  sUff 
reporter. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ramball.  for  September  20,  on  ac- 
count of  oflQcial  business  in  district  to 
address  National  Convention  of  Carpen- 
ters. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the.  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonner)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Adams,  from  September  20  through 
September  23,  on  account  of  ofDcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  HONCATE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ICHORD),  from  September  19  through 
September  23,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Foley,  from  September  19  through 
September  23,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Mackie  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan) ,  for  September  19, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Pord)  ,  indefinitely,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Roncalio,  for  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watkins)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  September 
20;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressiokal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Patman  to  extend  his  remarks  In 
the  Record  on  the  bill  H.R.  2266.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CtTRTis  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  his  remarks  on  the  bill 
H.R. 17488. 

Mr.  BENNETT  to  revise  and  extend  hfs 
remarks  on  H.R.  16715  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watkdjs)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Ctonincham  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were   taken  from  the  Speaker's 
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table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2918.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  (or 
reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wy- 
oming 0310090):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  3500.  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  advance  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Wesley  Col- 
glazier,  Jr.,  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servii:es. 

S.3809.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  print  for  and  deliver  to  the  G>:n- 
eral  Services  Administration  an  additiooal 
copy  of  certain  publications;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  founa 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  iie 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts  ^vith 
foreign  contractors  from  the  requirement  for 
an  ezamlnatlon-of-records  clause; 

HJl.  11979.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  payment  of  special  alloweoices  to 
evacuated  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 

'B.R.  13712.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protection 
to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  14026.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  payable  by  banks  and  cer- 
tain other  financial  institutions  on  deposits 
or  share  accounts,  to  authorize  higher  reserve 
requirements  on  time  deposits  at  member 
baziks,  to  authorize  open  market  operations 
In  agency  issues  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  16006.  An  act  to  amend  title  lo,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  Increase  the  authorized 
numbers  for  the  grade  of  major,  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  colonel  In  the  Air  Force  in  order 
to  provide  active  duty  promotion  opportu- 
nities for  certain  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.K.  16330.  An  act  to  provide  tot  extension 
ot  the  i»ogram  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  certain  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJt.  16367.  An  act  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  war  orphans'  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram to  the  children  of  those  veterans  of  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  who  died 
or  have  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  their  service  during  World 
War  n,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS 


PRESENTED    TO 
PRESIDENT 


THE 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  420.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  conomissloning 
of  male  persons  in  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Army  Medical  Special- 
ist Corps,  the  Regular  Navy  in  the  Nurse 
Corps  and  the  Regular  Air  Force  with  a  view 
to  designation  ais  Air  Force  nurses  and  medi- 
cal specialists,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3041.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts  with 
foreign  contractors  from  the  requirement  for 
an  ezamlnatlon-of-records  clause; 


H.R.  11979.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
for  the  payment  of  special  allowances  to 
evacuated  dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13712.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  iU  protec- 
tion to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14026.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  in- 
terest or  dividends  payable  by  banks  and 
certain  other  financial  institutions  on  de- 
posits or  share  accounts,  to  authorize  higher 
reserve  requirements  on  time  deposits  at 
member  banks,  to  authorize  ojjen  market  op- 
erations in  agency  issues  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1500S.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  authorized  num- 
bers for  the  grade  of  major,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, and  colonel  in  the  Air  Force  in  order 
to  provide  active  duty  promotion  opportuni- 
ties for  certain  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  16367.  An  act  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  war  orphans'  educational  assistance 
program  to  the  children  of  those  veterans 
of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  who 
died  or  have  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  by  reason  of  their  service  during 
World  War  II,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, September  20,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2728.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  on  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3031(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2729.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  review  of 
the  maintenance  of  combat  vehicles.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2730.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  potential 
savings  through  Improvement  in  the  man- 
agement of  materials  handling  equipment 
and  commercial-design  trucks.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2731.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
14.  1966.  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  September  16,  1966: 

Mr.  PASSMAN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  17788.  A  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2045) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tue  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


[Submitted  September  19,  1966] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  HI  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  additional  means 
and  measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  2046).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pursuant 

to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 

14, 1966,  the  following  bill  was  introduced 

on  September  16,  1966: 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  17788.  A   bill   making   appropriations 

for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

[Submitted  September  19.  1966] 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  17789.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  assist  in  the  national  defense  by  pro- 
viding for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and 
zinc  for  consumption  In  the  United  States 
from  domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for 
Other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  BATTIN: 

H.R.  17790.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  fur- 
ther sales  may  be  made  under  the  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  BOGGS: 

HJl.  17791.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between  sec- 
ondary schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

H.R.  17792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  17793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  17794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  ofli- 
cers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRALET: 

H.R.  17795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

HJl.  17796.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I  IV,  X. 
XIV.  XVI.  XVII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided 
by,  or  under  programs  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  pursuant  to,  such  titles 
must  be  prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  non- 
proprietary or  generic  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOW : 

H.R.  17797.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  st\idy  the 
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(easlbUlty  of  giving  local  Idonununltles  more 
control   over   certain  Fedleral   land   acquisi- 
tions, and  providing  for  independent  review 
of  such  acqulsiUons;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affair^. 
ByMr.  DOWDY:       i 
HJt.  17798.  A  bill  to  pijovido  that  a  judg- 
ment or  decree  of  the  DWtrict  of  GolumbU 
Cotut  of  General  Sessions  tbaU  not  constitute 
a  Hen  until  filed  and  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  pu»i>ose8;  to  the  Cwn- 
mlttee  on  the  District  of  Oolumbia. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Jowa : 
H.R.  17799.  A  blU  to  al*end  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  t^  aUow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  inconjs  the  expenses  in- 
curred   m    pursuing    coiltses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAT: 
HJt.  17800.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  infclude  Maine  among 
the  States  which  are  permitted  to  divide  their 
retirement  systems  into  two  parts  so  as  to 
obtain  social  security  coverage  for  only  those 
State  and  local  employe**  who  desire  It;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  land  Means. 
By  Mr.  MACKAY: 
HJt.  17801.  A  WU  to  a^end  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  1954  to  allbw  teachers  to  de- 
duct  from   gross   mcom^l  the   expenses   In- 
curred   In    piu^ulng    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways' and  Means. 
ByMr.  PEPPER:     i 
HJl.  17802.  A  bUl  to  diithorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the   Blscaywe   National   Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  17803.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  combat  alcoholism;  to 
the  Committee  on  Intitstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJt.  17804.  A  bUl  to  ^nend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  With  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  <)t  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  |  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  POFP: 
HJl.  17805.  A  bUl  to  ajmend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  interstata  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  lielte  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  dlsturbanca,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunitte^  on  the  Judlclsiry. 

H.R.  17806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  30,  1961  (73  Stat.  732);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKl! 
HJl.  17807.  A  blU  to  iamend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  tt>  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  incone  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  entases  tor  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Connmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  Of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  17808.  A  bin   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide   a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 
pay   sustained   by   certain    individuals   who 
retired  from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1, 
1958;  to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE:: 
H.R.  17809.  A    blU    to   amend    the    act   of 
March  3. 18M.  to  authottee  the  United  States 
to  recover  by  civil  action  the  cost  of  re- 
moving certain  obstrudtlons  trtun  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  U^tsd  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Bominlttee  on  Public 
Works.  I 

By  Mr.  SAYLOB:]  | 
HJt.  17810.  A   bill    fiM   the   reUef   of   the 
Borough  of  Ford  City,  Armstrong  Cotuty, 
Pa.;  to  the  Commlttes  pu  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  SECREST: 
HJl.  17811.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degree  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  17812.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or 
use  of  any  faclUty  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or 
other  violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  17813.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Biscay ne  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  lor  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   TEAGUE   of  California: 
HJl.  17814.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  TUPPER: 
H.R.  17815.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and   Including  certain  travel;    to 
the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 
ByMr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  17816.  A  bill   to   suspend,   except   for 
facilities  to  control  air  or  water  pollution, 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  aUowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain   real   property;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
HJl.  17817.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  beneflta 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
HJl.  17818.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  mterstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  17819.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Hwa  In- 
dians of  Texas;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  17820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  CXHnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.B.  17821.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952  to  provide  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  represent  the 
counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  adjacent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimabla. 

By  Bdr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  17832.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  the  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  distxxrbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
HJl.  17823.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 


merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pai- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  17824.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON : 
H.R.  17825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    19S4    to    provide    that   a 
farmer  shall  have  until  March  15  (instead  of 
only  unUl  February  15  as  at  present)  to  file 
an  Income  tax  return  which  also  satisfies  the 
requlremente  relating  to  declarations  of  esti- 
mated tax;  to  the  Comnaittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  17826.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
In  cwnmerce  of  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping   devices;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Vlx.  GALLAGHER : 
H.R.  17827.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
In  commerce  of  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping  devices;    to   the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  17828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  January  25,  1923.  to  require  em- 
ployees of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   to    make    certain    certiflcations 
with   respect   to   compensation   received   by 
them  from  clerk  hire  funds;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.R.  17829.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.FARNSLEY: 
H.R.  17830.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   in    pursuing   coxu^es    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and   including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
HJl.  17831.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  17832.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  and  svirvey  to  determine 
the  need  for  a  federally  maintained  channel 
at  Mexico  Beach,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.   1010.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  projKJsed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplementa;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1011.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  tariff  modifications  on  certain  kinds  of 
papermaklng  machinery;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Meaius. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  17833.  A  blU  for  the   reUef  of  Miss 
Antonlna  RondineUl  Asci;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJt.  17834.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Frmn- 
cesca  Noto;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
Hit.  1783S.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Evanthia 
Pslcbopedas;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  17836.  A   biU  for  tbe  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Wanda  S.  Stempnlewicz;   to  tbe  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinots: 
H.R.  17837.  A  bUI  for  tbe  relief  of  Toussef 
El-Naggar  (Brotber  Cyril) ;  to  tbe  Conunittee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLT: 
H.R.  17838.   A   bUI   for  tbe   relief  of  Miss 
Zaida  Zapata  deDios;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  17839.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Israel 
Mlzraby,  MJ>.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HM.  17840.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Nartey 
Emmanuel;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SENNER: 
H.R.  17841.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Leoaard 
N.  Rogers,  John  P.  Corcoran,  Mrs.  Ch.u'les 
W.  (Ethel  J.)  Penslnger,  Marion  M.  Lee,  and 
Arthur  N.  Lee;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  iLxxi, 

432.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  tbe  Alabama  League  of  Aging  Citisiens, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  relative  to  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  creeping  inflation,  which  was 
referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

■■       m*^      ■■ 


SENATE 

Monday,  September  19, 1966 

'  (Legislative  day  of   Wednesday, 
September  7. 1966) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Rabbi  Henry  Okolica,  Congregation 
Tephereth  Israel,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  eternal  Father,  this  is 
a  new  day,  which  the  Lord  has  made. 
These  are  days  of  penitence,  days  of 
awakening:  days  which  might  bring 
about  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

We  pray  for  divine  assistance  in  our 
task  to  make  our  lives  more  useful  and 
charitable.  Help  us  to  remove  the  crust 
of  selfishness  and  arrogance.  Let  us  not 
cast  away  God's  precious  gift  of  love  and 
kindness.  Let  us  overcome  fear  with 
resoluteness,  shame  with  inner  pride. 
For  in  the  fashion  of  greed  do  we  reject 
these  matters  beyond  the  grasp  of  our 
immediate  understanding. 

As  a  nation,  O  God,  we  are  as  strong 
as  the  components  of  our  character;  as 
individuals,  as  honorable  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  total  being. 

Let  us  bear  no  malice,  foster  no  strife, 
seek  no  vengeance,  but  execute  Justice 
and  love  mercy;  for  the  world  Is  mine, 
sayest  the  Lord.    Give  us  a  heart  of  wls- 


dom.  a  mind  of  discerning  discretion. 
Let  our  Nation's  symbols  shine  bright- 
ly, the  stars  and  the  eagle  reflect  our 
pride,  enlightened  leadership  brighten 
our  skies,  to  fulfill  the  dream  of  our  fore- 
bears, that  we  be  a  holy  nation  of  free 
men  and  women,  to  lift  the  canopy  of 
freedom  to  protect,  lest  mankind  fall  into 
the  shadow  of  tyranny  and  enslavement ; 
that  our  message  may  raise  their  hopes, 
as  our  flag  shows  its  meaning;  that  we 
are  not  cowards,  but  honest  men,  not 
prude  politicians,  but  valiant  defenders. 
Help  us,  O  God,  toward  this  end.    Amen. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 

PRESn>ENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  September  19. 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tbe  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Harrt  F.  Btro,  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  tbe  State  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hatdek, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  of  Friday,  September  16, 
1966,  was  approved. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
of  last  week,  there  will  be  a  brief  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  I  understand,  and  during  that 
time  the  unfinished  business  will  not  be 
displaced.    Do  I  understand  correctly? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  understands  cor- 
rectly. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Under  the  order  entered  on  Wednes- 
day, September  14,  1966,  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  transacted. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  SQfPSONl  as  congressional 
advisers  to  attend  the  14th  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization,  known  as  UNESCO,  in 
Paris  from  October  25  to  November  30, 
1966. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  contracts 
with  foreign  contractors  from  the  require- 
ment for  an  examination-of-records  clause; 

H.R.  1 1979.  An  act  to  extend  the  author- 
ity for  the  payment  of  special  allowances 
to  evacuated  dependents  of  members  of  tbe 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13712.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  its  protec- 
tion to  additional  employees,  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage,  and  for  other  purposes; 

US..  14026.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 
flexible  regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  In- 
terest or  dividends  payable  by  banks  and 
certain  other  financial  institutions  on  de- 
posits or  share  accounts,  to  authorize  higher 
reserve  requirements  on  time  deposits  at 
member  banks,  to  authorize  open  market 
(derations  in  agency  issues  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15005.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  Increase  the  authorized 
numbers  for  tbe  grade  of  major,  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  Air  Force  in  order 
to  provide  active  duty  promotion  oppwrtunl- 
ties  for  certain  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,   and    Latvia    (Rept.   No.    1606). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  14019.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1607). 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3485.  A  blU  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  23.  1955  (ch.  375,  69  Stat.  368) 
(Rept.  No.  1608). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  3838.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  servicemen  from 
tbe  excise  tax  on  transportation  by  air;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  3839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  to  establish  land-based  air  warn- 
ing and  control  Installations  for  the  national 
security,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  30,  1949,  in  order  to  clarify  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  procure- 
ment of  communication  and  power  services 
necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  such 
act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalt  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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CLARIFICATION  OP  IKTENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS WITH  RE$PECT  TO  PRO- 
CUREMENT OF  COMMUNICATION 
AND  POWER  SERVICES 
Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
designed  to  assure  that  all  suppliers  of 
communications  and  electric  power  have 
an    opportunity,    wltWn    their    service 
aresis,  to  serve  defense  facilities. 

Need  for  this  legislation  results  from  a 
strict  interpretation  placed  by  the  De- 
fense Department  on  Public  Law  84-968. 
That  law  grew  out  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  military  ofl  <ials.  seeking  tele- 
phone or  electric  service  in  connection 
with  the  SAGE  systete,  asked  large  in- 
vestor-owned utUitles  to  supply  the  serv- 
ice, even  though  the  fhcUity  to  be  served 
was  within  the  territory  of  a  customer- 
owned  cooperative.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  discrimjuating  against  the 
cooperatives  and  abetting  piracy  of  their 
territory  by  large,  adjacent  utilities. 

Public  Law  84-96$  provided  that  hi 
procuring  communications  and  electric 
service,  "the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
shall  utUize  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable the  faciUties  ^nd  capabUities  of 
commimlcation  comn^on  carriers,  includ- 
ing rural  telephone  dooperatlves,  within 
their  respective  ser\ice  areas  and  for 
power  supply  shall  uttlize  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  tlie  facilities  and  ca- 
pabilities of  public  utilities  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives  within  their  respec- 
tive service  areas." 

The  House  Armeq  Services  Commit- 
tee, in  Its  report— Mouse  Report  1890, 
84th  Congress,  2d  s  efesion— stated  that 
"only  in  the  event  tliiat  a  carrier  is  un- 
willing or  unable  t>.  furnish,  required 
service  within  its  seitice  area  shall  an- 
other carrier  be  requested  to  provide 
such  service."  i 

Within  recent  mor  ijhs  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  again  countenanced  piracy 
of  territory  by  large  utilities.  It  awarded 
to  an  Investor -own^d  electric  utility  a 
contract  for  electriq  service  to  Minute- 
man  missiles  withiii  the  territory  of  a 
rural  electric  cooper|itive.  And  it  sought 
to  obtain  from  the  Sell  system  commu- 
nications service  for  Autovon  facilities 
within  the  territorj  of  small  investor- 
owned  telephone  companies  and  rural 
telephone  cooperatires.  The  Bell  sys- 
tem was  asked  to  bid  on  service  to  Auto- 
von sites  not  only  itithln  Bell  territory 
but  also  In  adjacent  territory  served  by 
Independents  and  c(  operatives.  The  In- 
dependents and  cooperatives  were  asked 
to  bid  only  on  the  sites  within  their  sei-v- 
ice  areas. 

In  the  above  injlances,  the  electric 
utUlty  was  permitted  by  the  Air  Force  to 
provide  service  withili  cooperative  terri- 
tory. In  the  othe;  case,  a  number  of 
conferences  took  pliice  before  the  De- 
fense Communications  Agency  recog- 
nized that  little  LiTJestor-owned  utilities 
and  rural  electric  3ooperatlves  are  en- 
titled to  provide  sendee  in  their  areas  on 
the  same  basis  tt.it  the  large  utility 
serves  its  territory.  , 

Mr.  President,  ir  ifay  opinion  Congress 
Intended.  In  appro /|ng  Public  Law  84- 


968,  to  assure  that  any  supplier,  big  or 
little.  Investor-owned  or  customer 
owned,  of  electric  or  communications 
service  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  the  right  to  do  so  within  Its  service 
area.  I  believe  that  Congress  Intended 
the  law  to  apply  not  only  to  the  Sage 
system,  but  to  the  Mlnuteman,  Autovon 
and  subsequent  systems.  The  amend- 
ment I  propose  would  insme  this. 

Mr.  President,  although  we  are  now 
coming  to  the  close  of  the  89th  Congress 
I  am  introducing  the  bill  at  this  time 
so  thai,  interested  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations may  review  It  and  so  that  de- 
partmental reports  can  be  prepared  for 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
will.  I  hope,  be  able  to  consider  this  bill 
early  in  the  90th  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3839)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Air  Force  to  establish  land- 
based  air  warning  and  control  Installa- 
tions for  the  national  security,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  30, 
1949,  in  order  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  procure- 
ment of  communication  and  power  serv- 
ices necessai-y  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services. 


DESIGNATION  OF  OCTOBER  31  OF 
EACH  YEAR  AS  NATIONAL  UNICEF 
DAY— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    «30 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res. 
144)  to  authorize  the  President  to  desig- 
nate October  31  of  each  year  as  National 
UNICEF  Day,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 


Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  September  1,  1966: 

S.  3794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and  perform- 
ers in  the  performing  arts  rights  similar  to 
those  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  act  to 
employers  and  employees  in  the  construction 
industry:  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Nelson. 

Authority  of  September  6,  1966: 

S.  3801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  assist  the  States  in  conducting  con- 
tinuing programs  of  planning  for  the  need 
for  health-care  facilities  in  the  State  and  for 
assuring  that  certain  amounts  payable  to 
health-care  faciUtiee  pursuant  to  titles  XVIII 
and  "gry  of  such  act  will  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  such  programs:  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  Tork. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Norih 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Bttrdick]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3777)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3817,  the  football  merg°r 
bill,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hrcska]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3823,  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  298,  a  bill  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Hu- 
man Environment,  at  its  next  printing. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  noted. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideht.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session,  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
begimUng  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundi-y  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 
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(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Ck>inmitte« 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Patrick  J.  Foley,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  tUstrict  of  Minnesota. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Henry  S.  Wise,  of  Illinois,  to  be  T7.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Illinois;  and 

Alexander  J.  NapoU,  of  UUnols,  to  he  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Defense  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansiteld,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  again 
firmly  reject  cloture  on  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966.  A  better  name  for  the  "open 
housing"  section  of  this  bill  would  be 
"forced  housing,"  because,  were  it  to 
become  law,  every  property  owner  would 
be  subjected  to  the  threat  of  govern- 
mental compulsion  to  sell,  rent,  or  lease 
to  persons  other  than  those  of  his  own 
choice. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Iniquitous  and 
odiOus  philosophy  which  would  deny 
one's  right  to  freely  choose  his  asso- 
clr  tes  or  his  neighbors,  his  tenant  or  his 
leasee  or  his  grantee,  and  this  is  the 
philosophy  which  underlies  the  housing 
provision.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  pro- 
posed governmental  Invasion  of  prop- 
erty rights  and  Federal  interference  in 
private  property  transactions,  and  I  am 
irreconcilably  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  such  legislation,  now  or  at  any  time 
in  the  future,  regardless  of  its  form  and 
regardless   of   what   administration   or 


party  may  be  the  advocate  and  sponsor 
thereof. 

A  vote  against  cloture  is,  in  reality,  a 
vote  against  the  "forced  housing"  sec- 
Uon  of  the  blU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  As 
I  imderstand,  there  is  a  3-minute  limita- 
tion during  the  morning  hour.  Do  I 
understand  correctly? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  7  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 
There  being  no  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
last  Wednesday  expressed  its  will  by  vot- 
ing to  take  up  this  year's  civil  rights  bill, 
to  debate  it,  to  work  on  it,  and  then  to 
vote  on  its  merits.  But  a  sufficient  mi- 
nority voted  in  the  negative  to  block  the 
normal  workings  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess— to  nullify  the  wUl  of  the  majority 
and  to  negate  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  which  is  so  basic  to  our  democratic 
system. 

The  denial  of  majority  rule  is  always 
extraordinary.  In  this  Instance  It  is 
more  so — because  the  minority  Is  deny- 
ing the  majority  even  the  opportunity  to 
have  the  bill  come  before  the  Senate — 
and  because  of  the  nature  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  legislation,  which  opponents  of 
the  bill  claim  is  so  111  considered  as  not 
to  justify  even  placing  it  before  the  Sen- 
ate, was  the  subject  of  a  Presidential 
message.  It  was  originally  drafted  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  worked  on  for  months  by  com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
debated  at  great  length  and  passed  by  a 
substantial  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  supported  by  a 
substantial  majority  in  the  Senate  of 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  and  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  any  legisla- 
tion Involving  this  kind  of  preparation 
and  support  could  be  called  ill  consid- 
ered or  that  the  Judgments  of  our  House 
colleagues  and  Senate  committees  could 
be  given  so  little  respect. 

Later  in  the  day,  we  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  vote  on  whether  this  bill 
should  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  I 
hope  the  vote  will  be  favorable,  so  that 
the  Senate  can  work  its  will.  For  that 
reason,  as  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  heard  the  voluminous  testi- 
mony on  this  measure,  and  as  one  of  the 
10  Judiciary  Committee  members  who 
filed  the  equivalent  of  a  report  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposal,  I  wont  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  made  and  indicate  why  I  believe 
this  legislation  should  be  permitted  to 
come  before  the  Senate  for  debate,  and 
then  enacted  into  law. 

Those  who  oppose  the  bill  argue  that 
it  is  politically  unwise  at  this  time  to 


support  civil  rights  legislation.  Civil 
rights,  we  are  told,  is  not  a  popular  issue 
this  summer.  There  is  a  white  backlash, 
which  can  be  seen  in  last  week's  vote  In 
the  Maryland  gubernatorial  primary. 
Consequently,  we  are  advised  that  the 
better  part  of  political  wisdom  would  be 
to  ride  with  the  popular  tide. 

At  least,  that  is  the  argument  ofifered 
at  times  during  this  debate  by  opponents 
of  the  bill.  But  at  other  times  they  have 
taken  quite  contrary  positions.  They 
have  spoken  of  the  great  pressure  which 
has  been  put  upon  them  to  support  the 
bill — pressure  which  they  are  withstand- 
ing because,  as  they  say,  a  matter  of 
principle  is  involved.  This  ambivalence 
is,  to  say  the  least,  confusing,  and  with 
all  due  respect,  seems  somewhat  disin- 
genuous. I  do  not  think  one  can  have  it 
both  ways.  And  the  major  thrust  of  the 
arguments  is  based  on  the  existence  of 
the  whit?  backlash. 

But  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  bla- 
tant appeal  to  political  expediency. 
There  may  be  a  white  backlash  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  summer's  violence.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  because  a 
racist  slogan  helped  attract  30  percent 
of  the  Maryland  primary  vote,  this  indi- 
cates that  the  majority  of  Americans  no 
longer  support  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  equal  justice.  In  any  case,  what- 
ever the  climate  of  the  moment,  our  re- 
sponsibility as  legislators  is  to  look 
beyond,  to  the  longrun  needs  of  our 
society  and  to  the  dictates  of  cur 
conscience. 

If  this  legislation  is  wise  and  necessary, 
it  is  no  less  so  because  the  activities  of 
a  few  misguided  militants  have  alienated 
some  elements  of  the  white  commimity. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  dc  not  permit  their  vision  of  a 
just  and  equal  society  to  become  ob- 
scured by  the  turbulences  of  the  mo- 
ment. As  a  Democrat,  It  is,  therefore, 
gratifying  to  me  to  observe  that  more 
Democrats  in  this  Chamber  voted  for 
cloture  last  Wednesday  than  at  the  time 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  when  the 
climate  for  civil  rights  was  far  more 
sympathetic. 

I  have  also  heard  it  argued  that  op- 
position to  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
color  or  racial  discrimination.  The 
real  issue  we  are  told,  is  one  of  conduct. 
There  has  been  rioting  and  violence  this 
summer.  The  conduct  of  some  Negroes 
has  been  b&d.  Therefore,  we  are  told, 
there  should  be  no  civil  rights  legislation 
this  session. 

This  is  really  a  frightening  argument. 
Look  at  it  closely.  Because  the  actions 
of  some  Negroes  deserve  condemnation, 
no  further  action  should  be  taken  to  af- 
ford our  Negro  citizens  the  full  rights  of 
American  citizenship.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter if  Negroes  are  excluded  from  State 
and  Federal  Juries,  if  they  are  the  victims 
of  violent  and  brutal  acts  which  go  un- 
pimtshed.  if  they  are  forced  to  live  in 
racial  isolation,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
our  society. 

It  does  not  matter,  some  say,  because 
the  Negro  is  pushing  too  hard,  he  must 
be  kept  in  his  place — in  his  ghetto — apart 
from  white  Americans  who  are  better 
behaved,  and  cleaner  and  more  law  abid- 
ing.   We  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  afford 


Negro  Americans   ful! 


Anierican  life.    After  4|l.  it  is  oiu:  society, 
not  theirs. 

i  condemn  the  violei  if  e  of  this  summer 
as  strongly  as  anyone 


believe  we  should  legij  late  out  of  resent 


ment,  or  frustration 
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participation  in 


iere,  but  I  do  not 


CT  anger.    And  I 


do  not  imderstand  hcv  one  can  Justify 
focusing  only  on  the  bad  conduct  of  a 
few  Negroes  as  ground  ^  for  opposing  this 
legislation.  ' 

What  about  the  sicfiening  conduct  of 
those  white  adults  wh(^lbeat  and  bloodied 
Negro  schoolchildren 
for  ti-ying  to  attend 
school?  What  about  the  mobs  of  whites 
who  screamed  obscenities  and  hurled 
rocks  and  bottles  at  peaceful  demonstra- 
tors in  Chicago?  And  what  of  the  ex- 
emplary conduct  of  those  Negro  Ameri- 
cans who  are  flghtingi  fend  dying  for  this 
country  and  for  freedom  in  Vietnam? 

We  must  reject  tnq  idea  of  a  racial 
stereotype.  Each  of  Us,  white  or  black, 
should  be  judged  as  Jhdividuals,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  color  |0f  our  skins.  That 
is  all  that  the  hous 
involves.    It  does  n 

the  real  estate  bus_.,—  

not  to  deal  with  an  iijdividual  because  of 

what  he  is  or  does  ajs  an  individual;  it 

simply  requires  tha 

dealt  with  on  his 

criminated  against  si 

color. 

It  is  argued  that  Ibis  requirement  of 
nondiscrimination  vlplates  a  basic  prln 
ciple  of  freedom,  an 
absolute    right   of 
owner  to  dispose  of 
way  he  sees  fit.    But 
ent  form  does  not  e 
age  homeowner.    It 
estate  agents,  and 
dential  housing  busi   . 
iness,  they  are  rightlv  subject  to  regula 
tions  in  the  public  interest  and  are  al- 
ready subject  to  far  more  severe  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  property  through 
zoning  laws  and  health  and  safety  meas- 
ures.   All  title  IV  woUld  add  would  be  to 
prohibit  discrlminatidn  in  operating  this 
business.     It  is  in  m  way  coercive.    It 
in  no  way  dictates  tn  a  person  when  or 
to  whom  he  must  Mil  or  rent.     Free- 
dom of  contract  is  preserved,  provided 
that  freedom  is  notj  exercised  from  a 
foundation  of  blgotiw  or  discrimination. 
And  it  is  rldlculoiw  to  speak  as  If  the 
requirements  of  tltlei  rv  Imposed  a  revo- 
lutionary step  In  theillBw  of  private  prop- 
erty.    Many  States  land  cities,  covering 
half  our  population,  already  have  fair 
housing  laws — manj',  far  stronger  than 
those  contained  in  toe  bill  before  us. 

Finally,  as  the  Su] )lcme  Court  has  ob- 
served: 

Neither  property  rigl  its  nor  contract  rights 
are  absolute;  for  Govonmciit  cannot  exist 
U  the  citizen  may  at  Will  use  his  property 
to  the  detriment  of  li^  fellows,  or  exercise 
Ills  freedom  of  contrsot  to  work  the  harm. 
Equally  fundamental  with  the  private  In- 
terest Is  that  of  the  ftubllc  to  regulate  it 
In  the  common  Intciest.  Nebbia  v.  New 
York.  2S1  U.S.  602,  523  1^34) . 

So  the  only  real  questions  we  should 
be  asking  about  tiltle  IV  are  whether 
there  is  the  natlona  I  problem  of  housing 
discrimination  justifying  national  legis- 
lation and  whether  there  is  a  sound  and 


,  title  of  this  bUl 
prevent  those  in 
tjiss  from  chobsing 


the  individual  be 
tits,  and  not  dis- 
kply  because  of  his 


[j  intrudes  upon  the 

private   property 

lis  property  in  any 

jitle  IV  in  its  pres- 

pn  cover  the  aver- 

pplies  only  to  real 

bfhers  In  the  resl- 

iess.    Like  any  bus- 


constitutional  basis  for  such  legislative 
action. 

If  this  bill  is  permitted  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  its  supporters  are  prepared  to 
make  their  case  on  these  questions,  and 
make  it,  I  think,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Members. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  was 
explored  at  great  length  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  Attorney  General  made  an 
excellent  presentation  on  this  question. 
The  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee and  I  believe  a  great  majority  of 
of  our  most  eminent  constitutional  law- 
yers, are  satisfied  that  this  legislation 
has  a  sound  constitutional  basis. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
ample  constitutional  powers  based  on  the 
commerce  clause  and  the  13th  and  14th 
amendments  to  act  against  discrimina- 
tion in  housing. 

And  in  my  judgment,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  act.  Racial  segregation  in  hous- 
ing in  America,  fed  by  a  system  of  dis- 
criminatoi-y  pi-actices,  is  widespread  and 
increasing.  Largely  as  a  result  of  it,  the 
vicious  cycle  of  racial  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, and  inadequate  educational 
opportunities  work  to  perpetuate  the 
slum  ghetto.  For  as  long  as  the  Negro 
is  isolated  from  other  Americans  and  de- 
nied mobility  and  access  to  good  housing, 
his  children  will  go  to  segregated  schools 
of  inferior  quality,  he  will  pay  more  for 
inferior  housing  to  which  he  does  have 
access,  and  he  will  be  cut  off  from  the 
power  structures  of  Government — im- 
able  to  communicate  or  participate  in 
the  white  society  that  surrounds  him. 

The  country  is  dividing  more  and  more 
into  separate  societies  of  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  white  and  the  black,  the  com- 
placent and  the  despairing,  where  the 
whites  have  jobs  and  the  blacks  have 
unemployment;  where  the  whites  live  in 
suburbs  and  the  Negroes  in  ghettoes. 

We  must  act  to  correct  this  dangerous 
situation,  not  only  because  it  is  wrong 
in  Itself  but  because  the  division  and  so- 
cial isolation  breed  contempt  and  dis- 
trust. The  racial  violence  we  are  legisla- 
ing  against  in  title  V,  the  discrimination 
In  Jury  selection  we  are  seeking  to  elimi- 
nate in  titles  I  and  n,  the  intimidation 
and  coercion  of  those  seeking  to  attend 
desegregated  schools  we  are  ti-ying  to 
prevent  in  title  VI,  all  these  things  are  a 
part  of  the  whole  fabric  of  discrimination 
and  racial  segregation. 

And  as  long  as  the  Negro  is  forced  to 
live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  society, 
the  contempt  for  the  Negro  as  an  in- 
dividual and  the  contempt  for  his  rights 
as  an  American  citizen,  which  make  this 
legislation  necessary,  will  continue  to 
plague  our  Nation. 

I  am  not  suggesting  passage  of  this 
legislation  by  itself  will  eliminate  the 
ghetto  or  racial  segregation  in  housing. 
Of  coiu-se  it  is  not  a  panacea.  But  it  is 
a  first  step  to  making  possible  exodus 
from  the  ghetto.  It  will  represent  a 
national  commitment  for  equal  treat- 
ment in  housing  and  it  will  give  the  Negro 
American  greater  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity to  live  where  he  chooses. 

The  need  for-action  in  areas  of  Jury 
reform  and  new  Federal  criminal  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  problems  of  racial 
violence  are  equally  clear.     The  testi- 


mony before  our  subcommittee  and  sev- 
eral court  decisions  indicate  that  the 
present  system  of  selecting  juries  in  the 
Federal  courts  often  operates  imfairly. 
Title  I  of  this  legislation  seeks  to  provide, 
for  the  first  time,  uniform  procedures  for 
the  selection  of  jurors  in  the  Federal 
courts — procedures  which  will  assure 
that  jurors  are  drawn  from  a  broad  cross 
section  of  the  community.  Similarly, 
title  n  is  designed  to  eliminate  all  forms 
of  imconstltutional  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  jurors  in  State  couits.  while 
at  the  same  time  seeking  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  traditional  pro- 
cedures. 

Discrimination  in  Jm-y  selection  is  bad 
in  several  ways.  It  deprives  a  Negro  de- 
fendant of  a  constitutionally  fair  trial. 
It  may  deny  the  victim  of  racial  violence 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  secure  convictions 
even  where  warranted  by  the  facts.  And 
It  serves  to  deny  qualified  Americans  the 
right  and  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  operation  of  their  government  in 
one  of  the  most  significant  ways  open  to 
the  average  private  citizen. 

There  has  been  considerable  work  done 
on  the  technical  details  of  these  titles. 
Amendments  in  the  House  and  here  in 
the  Senate  have,  in  my  Judgment,  met 
virtually  all  the  objections  raised  to  the 
procedural  machinery  contained  in  the 
original  bill.  Opponents  of  the  bill  pro- 
pose still  further  amendments.  But 
these  amendments  which  deserve  con- 
sideration and  discussion,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered until  this  bill  Is  pennitted  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate. 

The  need  for  title  V  is  so  apparent  that 
it  requires  little  elaboration.  It  suffices 
to  say  that  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions Indicate  there  is  now  no  Federal 
statute  on  the  books  which  clearly  pro- 
hibits, for  example,  a  violent  assault,  by 
a  private  individual  on  a  Negro  child 
seeking  to  attend  a  desegregated  school, 
or  a  Negro  citizen  seeking  to  use  a  public 
facility  without  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  his  race.  Without  entmierat- 
ing  here  the  many  crimes  perpetrated  in 
the  last  few  years  against  Negi-oes  and 
civil  rights  workers  which  have  gone  un- 
punished, I  need  point  only  to  the  recent 
violence  in  Grenada.  Miss.,  as  proof  of  the 
need  for  legislation  to  correct  this  in- 
tolerable situation.  Title  V  is  needed  to 
punish  and  deter  acts  of  racial  violence 
which,  in  part  because  of  limitations  and 
defects  of  present  Federal  law,  and  in 
part  because  of  the  failure  to  provide  ef- 
fective protection  and  prosecution  at  the 
local  level,  have  too  often  gone  unpun- 
ished and  deterred  the  free  exercise  of 
Federal  rights. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  legislation  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate.  I  re- 
spect the  right  of  those  who  feel  other- 
wise and  I  will  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
majority.  But  a  majority  wants  to  take 
up  and  consider  this  legislation.  They 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The  Sen- 
ate must  be  permitted  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  that  I  was  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  when  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennxdy]  delivered 
this  concise  and  eloquent  speech.  The 
speech  expresses  my  sentiments  precisely 
and  exactly. 
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I  see  no  justification  for  refusing  to 
give  the  majority  of  the  Senate  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  bill,  which  is 
the  only  question  that  is  before  us  for 
consideration  in  the  vote  on  cloture. 


INVESTMENT  CREDIT  SUSPENSION 
WOXJLD  NOT  STOP  PRESENT  IN- 
FLATION, MAY  BRING  ON  LATER 
RECESSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
evidence  continues  to  build  up  that  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  are  the  wrong 
weapons  to  meet  the  present  inflationary 
and  high  interest  rate  problem. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  es- 
tablished without  any  question  that  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  credit  will  not 
have  its  prime  effect  for  a  year  or  so 
after  its  enactment. 

And  in  appearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  last  week,  he  dis- 
closed that  the  administration  knows 
nothing  or  will  tell  the  Congress  nothing 
about  the  kind  of  economic  situation — 
whether  booming  and  inflationary  or 
receding  and  deflationary,  that  will  con- 
front the  Nation  when  the  suspension  we 
are  called  upon  to  pass  begins  to  take 
its  big  effect  a  year  from  now. 

In  response  to  questions  from  Repre- 
sentative Ton  Curtis  asking  for  a  spe- 
cific forecast,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  only  able  to  generalize  his  op- 
timism with  the  guess  that  conditions 
may  be  on  the  expansionary  side  next 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  estimate  nms 
counter  to  the  performance  of  leading 
Indicators,  most  of  which  are  turning 
down  or  leveling  off.  I  do  not  mean  the 
econooiy,  but  the  leading  indicators  from 
the  past  point  to  a  turndown  later  next 
year. 

Certainly  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
recommending  this  serious  action  by  the 
Congress  should  document  his  position 
with  some  specific  estimates  of  the  year- 
from-now  level  of  industrial  production, 
employment  in  the  capital  goods  indus- 
try, level  of  business  loans,  and  so  forth, 
if  the  Congress  is  to  have  the  raw  ma- 
terials on  which  to  base  a  sensible  judg- 
ment in  this  area  wtiich  we  must  decide. 

The  Secretary  has  not  done  this.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  sure  he  could. 
Of  course,  he  could  give  the  Congress 
some  definite  guesses  in  these  areas  but 
they  would  be  only  that— guesses. 

The  status  of  economic  forecasting  of 
conditions  a  year  hence  is  just  not  that 
good.  To  predict  specific  ecanomic  con- 
ditions on  September  19,  1967,  would 
pi'obably  be  little  more  reliable  than  to 
predict  whether  it  will  rain  a  year  from 
now  and  what  the  high  temperature  for 
the  day  will  be. 

This  is  precisely  why  the  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit  is  exactly  the 
wrong  medicine.  We  just  do  not  know 
whether  a  year  from  now  we  may  be  in  a 
recession  or  a  boom.  So  it  is  foolish  to 
take  fiscal  action  that  will  not  have  its 
effect  until  then. 

Furthermore  Mr.  President  the  infla- 
tion problem  is  here  and  now.  And  there 
is  a  weapon  available  for  meeting  the 
here  and  now  Inflation  problem.    It  is 


the  prompt  postponement  of  Federal  pub- 
lic works  of  all  kinds.  This  would  have 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  Interest  rate 
because  Federal  borrowing  can  be  re- 
duced at  once.  It  can  have  an  imme- 
diate effect  on  prices  in  the  capital  goods 
industry,  as  it  slashes  demand  at  once. 
Of  course,  we  have  precedents  in  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 

Furthermore  the  postponement  can 
be  lifted  whenever  the  President  thinks 
it  should  be. 

The  Washington  Post  of  September  17, 
1966,  published  an  excellent  editorial 
entiUed  "Fiscal  Heat.  Not  Ught."  As 
the  editorial  points  out: 

The  Administration  Is  asking  for  meas- 
vaea  that  will  lower  the  level  of  investment 
in  late  1967  or  1968  without  really  facing  up 
to  the  question  of  whether  restraints  will 
then  be  needed. 

The  editorial  proves  its  point  chapter 
and  verse  by  quoting  from  the  Curtis- 
F\)wler  exchange  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

I  ask  xmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial  which 
was  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  17, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  Hkat,  Not  Light 

With  prodding  from  Chairman  Mills  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee,  having 
completed  three  days  of  hearings,  will  soon 
report  out  a  bill  that  would  suspend  the 
Investment  tax  credit  and  the  use  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  on  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings.  Passage  through  the 
House  In  record  time  will  doubtless  be 
saluted  as  another  Administration  victory. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  proceedings  before  Ways 
and  Means  is  not  likely  to  dl8i>el  doubts  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  the  Administration's 
fiscal  policy.  It  is  asking  for  measures  that 
will  lower  the  level  of  investment  in  late 
1967  or  1968  without  really  facing  up  to  the 
question  of  whether  restraints  will  then  be 
needed. 

What  was  most  disquieting  about  the  hear- 
ings was  the  sorry  intellectual  performance 
of  the  Administration  witnesses  and  their 
refusal,  at  almost  every  turn,  to  reveal  to 
the  Congressmen  the  specific,  quantitative 
assumptions  on  which  the  fiscal  requests  are 
based.  Consider  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Fowler 
and  Representative  Thomas  B.  Cmms  of 
Missouri : 

Representative  Cmns:  The  possibility 
exists  that  the  United  States  will  experience 
a  sharp  slowing  growth,  or  even  a  recession 
next  year,  so  ...  I  assume  that  the  Admin- 
istration made  a  forecast  on  the  over-all 
prospects  of  this  nation  which  indicates  a 
continuation  of  booming  growth  for  next 
year.  Now,  is  that  the  assumption  the  Ad- 
ministration has  for  the  economic  climate 
next  year? 

Secretary  Fowler.  If  you  are  asking  If  we 
made  a  quantitative  forecast  of  the  amount 
of  ONP  for  next  year,  the  answer  is  no,  but 
we  have  made  a  qualitative  Judgment  In 
the  light  of  all  we  know.  The  prospects  for 
a  continued  rate  of  growth — as  substantial 
a  rate  of  growth — are  very,  very,  very  great, 
and  Indeed  the  risk  In  terms  of  the  amount 
of  growth  is  that  It  will  be  more  on  the 
excessive  side  than  the  recessive  side. 

After  eliciting  other  equally  profound  an- 
swers to  his  questions,  Mr.  CtTrna  remarked 
that: 

"I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  to  translate 
what  you  eunhemistically  call  quantitative 
judgments,  but  the  more  I  try  to  delve  into 


than  the  more  I  come  up  with  vague 
generalities." 

The  Administration  made  much  of  the 
point  that  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  future 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  no  effort 
was  made  to  appraise  the  economic  impacts 
of  the  defense  effort.  In  fact,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Scbultze,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  muddied  the  waters  Instead  of  clear- 
ing them. 

Mr.  Schultze  assured  Representative  Jack- 
son E.  Betts  of  Ohio  that  this  newspaper  had 
got  its  facts  wrong  when  it  argued,  in  Its 
editorial  of  Sept.  12,  that  defense  contract 
awards  are  leveling  off.  Mr.  Schultze  cited 
figures  on  total  defense  procurements  which 
are  rising  steeply.  But  procurement  includes 
wage  and  maintenance  payments.  Oiir  pur- 
pose in  calling  attention  to  the  behavior  of 
prime  contract  awards  was  to  suggest  that 
defense  pressures  on  productive  facilities 
might  abate  in  the  near  future.  Prime  de- 
fense contract  awards  Increased  by  $13.8  bil- 
lion in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  up 
from  $8.1  billion  the  first.  Does  Mr.  Schultze 
believe  that  the  swift  pace  will  be  sustained? 
If  not.  military  reqiilrements  will  have  a 
smaller  Impact  on  an  economy  whose  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  expanding  at  a  rate  of 
7  per  cent  annually. 

It  may  be  that  the  Administration  is  right, 
that  they  have  careful  forecasts  indicating 
that  the  economic  expansion  will  proceed  at 
a  dangerously  rapid  rate  next  year  and  that 
a  general  increase  in  income  taxes  wHl  be 
necessary  to  contain  inflationary  pressures. 
But  U  ttiat  is  the  case,  two  questions  are  In 
order.  Why  dampen  the  incentives  to  invest 
and  expand  capacity  If  what  is  needed  Is  a 
general  reduction  in  aggregative  demand? 
And  why  not  make  the  electorate  privy  to 
the  secrets  of  those  forecasts? 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  ONE  KEY 
TO  HEALTH  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Food  Marketing 
into  organization  and  competition  in 
in  the  dairy  industry,  13.6  percent  of 
cash  farm  income  comes  from  the  sale  of 
dairy  products.  Consequently,  when  we 
take  a  close  look  at  the  health  of  our 
farm  economy  we  must  look  at  the  dairy 
picture  with  special  Interest.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  this  time  the  picture  is  not 
good. 

Despite  a  modest  increase  in  dairy 
prices  at  retail  outlets,  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  have  had  to  leave  the  land 
for  other  pursuits  because  of  inadequate 
income  from  their  dairy  operations.  This 
Government  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
such  an  exodus  continue.  Both  Congress 
and  the  administration  must  take  steps 
to  push  from  dairy  income  to  reason- 
able levels  to  avoid  a  severe  dislocation 
not  only  of  the  dairy  industry,  but  of  tlie 
farm  economy  as  a  whole. 

One  answer  is  an  increase  in  price  sup- 
ports. This  is  a  step  the  administration 
took  earlier  in  the  year  when  it  in- 
creased the  support  price  to  $4  per 
hundredweight.  Further  support  price 
increases  should  most  certainly  receive 
careful  consideration. 

However,  a  second  step  is  in  the  hands 
of  Congress.  We  can  take  action  before 
the  89th  Congress  ends  to  extend  the 
school  milk  program  and  further  in- 
crease appropriations  for  the  program. 
Congress  was  more  generous  than  in 
former  years  in  providing  $104  million 
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for  fiscal   1967. 
I  intend  to  offer 


for  the  milk  program 
But  more  still  is  needed 
an  amendment  to  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  before  thfa  Congress  draws 
to  a  close  to  provide  a  further  $6 'million 
lor  the  school  milk  program.  This  will 
keep  the  program  in  fetep  with  greatly 
increased  program  parjtlcipation  as  well 
as  the  continuing  grovjfth  in  our  school- 
age  population. 

The  Senate  now  shoulders  the  burden 
and  responsibility  of  extending  the 
school  milk  program.  The  other  body 
has  acted.  We  can  either  acquiesce  in 
that  action  or  ask  for  a  conference.  Or 
we  can  kill  the  extension  bill  by  inaction. 
In  any  event  the  decikon  is  ours.  We 
must  move  quickly  if  wie  program  is  to 
be  extended  before  Coik^ress  adjourns. 


establish  a  tragic  precedent.  Respect 
for  the  institution,  respect  for  the  spirit 
of  the  rules,  and  respect  for  the  freedom 
those  rules  are  meant  to  protect,  demand 
that  the  resolution  be  rejected. 


CLOTURE:  WHY? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  fftesident,  for  the 
second  time  in  a  weekl  the  Senate  is  be- 
ing asked  to  gag  itself.  I  can  only  ask 
why:  Why  degrade  tfce  institution  and 
Its  rules  for  the  sake  ctf  politics — for  the 
sake  of  proving  to  aj  minority  in  the 
country  that  a  substantial  minority  of 
the  Senate  will  defend  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  countjry  and  the  rights 
of  all  Americans? 

I  asked  the  reason  jfor  this  farce  be- 
fore the  cloture  vote  on  Wednesday,  and 
I  have  yet  to  receive  sin  answer.  In  the 
brief  period  since  thalt  vote  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  defiver  but  one  brief 
speech  on  the  jury  titles  of  the  bill.  I 
devoted  considerable  ilme  and  effort  in 
that  statement  to  show  why  the  first  two 
titles  should  not  be  called  up. 
Again,  there  was  no  answer. 
Indeed,  there  has  boen  almost  nothing 
said  by  any  of  the  proponents  in  defense 
of  any  of  the  provision^  of  the  bill.  None 
have  told  us  why  we  i  should  bypass  the 
Judicial  Confei-ence  land  override  the 
objections  of  the  Fedtaral  judiciary  on  a 
measure  peculiarly  within  their  area  of 
expertise;  and  none  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  purpose,  meaning,  or  syntax 
of  UUe  m. 

To  my  knowledge  about  the  only  de- 
fense of  any  title  h|ifi  come  from  the 
bill's  floor  manager,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who 
has  diligently  sat  throughout  the  debate 
while  other  proponente  have  been  pain- 
fully conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
the  Senate  Chambei-.  However,  even 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan was  largely  irrelevant.  He  noted 
that  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee held  exhaustive  hearings  on  the 
administration's  civil ,  rights  bill,  much 
of  the  time  devoted  t4  the  so-called  open 
occupancy  section.  This  is,  of  course, 
true.  But  he  failed  Co  mention  that  the 
bill  which  he  has  mjoved  to  call  up,  is 
different  from  that  on  which  our  hear- 
ings were  held,  and  that  not  a  single  day 
of  committee  hearing  has  been  given  to 
thi.;  House-passed  version. 

Mr.  President,  no  jiteason  satisfactory 
to  me  has  been  giveni  for  this  attempt  to 
prevent  the  oppositipn  from  discussing 
why  the  bill  should  not  be  called  up.  I 
can  only  repeat  whalli  I  said  last  week: 
This  motion  to  gag  «i  imbom,  nonflli- 
buster  Is  imconscior^ble;  and  it  could 
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CLOTURE  MOTION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  impending 
cloture  vote  and  what  it  will  mean  to 
the  situation  in  the  Nation. 

Naturally,  the  predictions  on  today's 
vote  are  not  optimistic.  The  best  infor- 
mation we  have  is  that,  again,  the  vote 
on  cloture  will  fall  short  of  the  necessary 
two-thirds. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  strong 
indictment  of  what  a  filibuster  can  do  in 
this  Chamber.  The  Senate  cannot  even 
take  up  and  consider  a  bUl. 

Those  who  oppose  amending  rule 
XXII  have  insisted  in  recent  years  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Senate  managed  to 
take  up  and  pass  four  civil  rights  bills, 
in  recent  years  rule  XXn  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  fair  rule.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  that  is  crashing  down  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  swallowed  that 
idea.  Very  likely,  as  a  result  of  the  vote 
today,  I  predict  that  come  next  Janu- 
ary, the  movement  to  amend  rule  XXTI 
will  begin  again  with  real  vigor  and 
drive  and  be  one  of  the  key  elements  in 
the  whole  civil  rights  stniggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  many  times 
before  that  I  think  the  President  has 
made  some  serious  mistakes  in  this  mat- 
ter.   The  1966  Civil  Rights  Act  was  not 
sent  to  us  early  enough.    It  also  con- 
tained the  controversial  section  dealing 
with  so-called  open  housing  which  had 
the  strong   opposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  Dirksen]   who  had, 
heretofore,  been  a  friend  of  civil  rights 
legislation  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons    why    the    comprehensive    civil 
rights  bill  of  1964  was  enacted  into  law. 
I  happen  to  think  that  the  Senator 
from  niinois   [Mr.  Dirksen]    Is  wrong 
about  his  opposition  to  the  1966  civil 
rights  bill.    I  have  said  so  many  times. 
Seventeen   distinguished  lawyers   agree 
with  me  today,  in  their  survey  of  the 
constitutionality     of    title     IV.      But, 
whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  seems  not 
to  be  material  at  this  moment,  in  view 
of  the  indispensability  of  the  Senator's 
support — which  was  not  forthcoming — 
in  the  first  instance  because  title  IV  was 
Included  in  the  bill.    At  least,  for  that 
reason,  the  President  could,  by  execu- 
tive order — as  President  Kennedy  did — 
have  done  everything  that  title  IV  does, 
and  more.    Indeed,  title  IV  is  estimated 
to  take  care  of  40  percent  of  housing. 
The  conservative  estimate  indicates  that 
a  Presidential  executive  order  could  have 
taken  care  of   80  percent  of   housing. 
That  would  have  relieved  the  bill  of  a 
load  which  it  is,  apparently,  imable  to 
carry  in  order  to  muster  the  necessary 
support  in  the  Senate  and  to  break  a 
determined  filibuster  on  the  motion  to 
take  up. 

Mr.  President,  the  defeat  of  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  bill  shows, 
again,  that  the  democratic  process  of 
constitutional  government  will  be  frus- 
trated by  a  Senate  rule  which,  in  effect, 


amends  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  gives  each  body  the  power 
to  proceed  by  majority  vote. 

As  I  say,  it  will  signal  the  opening  of 
a  fight  to  revise  rule  XXII,  come  next 
January. 

There  will  be  much  tension  and  frus- 
tration created  by  the  inability  of  this 
very  reasonable  civil  rights  bill  to  make 
any  progress  in  the  Senate  after  it  was 
passed  by  the  other  body — a  completely 
coordinate  branch  of  Congress.  This  Is 
serious  business  when  a  measure  goes 
down  the  drain  because  it  cannot  even 
be  considered  in  one  of  the  Houses,  after 
the  other  House  has  actually  passed  it, 
after  long  hearings,  much  consideration 
and  much  debate. 

Though  I  shall  not  have  been  a  party 
to  the  bill's  frustration,  I  am  a  Senator 
and  responsible — as  are  otlier  Senators — 
for  what  haiH>ens  in  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  expressing  resenUnent,  or 
going  into  the  deepest  despair,  I  should 
like  to  make  some  suggestions  now  as  to 
what  might  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  ITa- 
tion  needs  to  have,  in  the  intervening 
period  between  now  and  next  January 
when  this  civil  rights  struggle  will  re- 
open, the  following  four  point  program: 
First.  The  President  should  sign  an 
Ebcecutive  order  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  or  rental  of  all  housing 
financed  by  federally  insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired.  i 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  one 
move  would  cover  80  percent  of  all  hous- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  is  a  logical 
extension  of  President  Kennedy's  1963 
order  covering  VA  and  FHA  financed  new 
housing. 

Second.  A  concerted  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  by  private  Industry  to  Qoncen- 
trate  on  job  training  for  Negroes — par- 
ticularly teenagers.  Lack  of  training  ard 
equal  job  opportunities  have  been  fac- 
tors, along  with  housing  discrimination, 
in  the  destructive  rioting  and  violence 
we  have  seen  this  summer  and  whif'h 
have  been  so  harmftil  to  the  legitimate 
cause  of  civil  rights.  These  riots.  In  my 
judgment,  will  never  be  prevented  by  po- 
lice force  or  by  retaliatory  inaction  by 
Congress — which  will  probably  be  con- 
summated today — but  will  only  be  elimi- 
nated when  their  root  causes  are  re- 
moved. 

It  is  neither  wise  nor  prudent,  Mr. 
President,  for  Congress  to  say  "Well,  if 
they  want  to  riot,  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  about  it  until  they  quit." 

It  is  the  mission  of  government  not  to 
have  to  rely  upon  policemen  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  It  is  the  mission  of  gov- 
ernment to  do  justice,  and  to  try  to  alle- 
viate the  causes  which  make  people  riot, 
while  at  the  same  time  sternly  and  rigor- 
ously putting  down  the  riots. 
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Third.  Existing  civil  rights  laws  should 
be  enforced  conscientiously  and  firmly, 
and  sufiScient  appropriations  should  be 
made  available  for  these  activities.  I 
have  In  mind  not  only  the  Justice  De- 
partment, but  also  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — which 
lias  a  considerable  responsibility — the 
Equal  Empl03rment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Let  me  say  to  these  agencies,  make 
no  mistake  about  it:  strict  enforcement 
of  these  laws  will  be  supported  vigorously 
in  Congress  and  laxity  will  be  criticized 
and  condemned,  not  condoned. 

Fourth.  The  Community  Relations 
Service  should  organize  meetings  in  key 
tension  areas  between  the  Negro  com- 
munity and  oCQclals  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  defeat  of  this  measure 
could  cause  grave  trouble  and  resent- 
ment In  Negro  communities  across  the 
country.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  reassure  these  citizens  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  turned  its  back 
on  their  petition  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances. It  should  be  explained  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  favored  this  bill. 
I  think  they  will  show  again  today  that 
they  favor  it,  and  will  fight  again  next 
year  to  secuie  its  passage,  and  revise  rule 
Xxn  so  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in 
this  situation  again.  Existing  programs 
of  both  State  and  Federal  Government — 
and  many  States  have  far  more  effective 
housing  laws  than  this  bill  would  have 
provided  including  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  should  be  publicized,  and  assist- 
ance given  to  those  who  have  such  laws 
available.  State  human  relations  com- 
missions and  the  private  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Discrimination  In  Hous- 
ing should  take  a  particularly  active  role 
In  this  area. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTPS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
much  to  do  between  now  and  January, 
and  more  when  Congress  reconvenes. 
My  hope  Is  that  the  country  can  with- 
stand the  delay,  and  «hat  the  proposed 
efforts  will  not  come  too  late. 

As  everyone  knows,  we  are  facing  not 
just  a  single  incident  or  a  series  of  In- 
cidents, but  we  are  facing  a  fundamen- 
tal revolution.  The  Negro  community  in 
this  country — and  a  majority  of  the 
white  community — believe  strongly  that 
the  social  injustices  and  the  deprivations 
of  centuries  shall  be  overcome  in  the 
current  decade. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  civil  rights 
advocates  may  have  lost  a  battle  In  the 
Senate — ^I  am  afraid  we  will  today — but 
I  am  deeply  determined,  with  all  of  us, 
that  we  shall  win  the  war  to  assert  jus- 
tice, and  preserve  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  what- 
ever may  be  his  color,  his  religion,  or 
ethnic  origin. 


THIS  IS  A  NATIONAL  SCANDAL 
AND  SHAME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  constant  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
of  interest  rates  is  bringing  hardship  and 
discouragement  to  millions  of  Americans. 

Businessmen  who  are  engaged  in  what 
is  termed  "small  business"  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  borrow  money 
that  they  vitally  need  for  the  normal 
week-to-week  operation  of  their  enter- 
prises. Not  only  are  they  faced  with 
exorbitantly  high  interest  rates — 7  per- 
cent and  more  is  not  at  all  unusual — but 
they  are  finding  that  even  If  they  agree 
to  pay  skyrocketing  interest  rates  they 
are  frequently  unable  to  obtain  loans 
which  were  available  6  months  ago. 

For  consimiers — which  means  all 
Americans — the  cost  of  purchasing 
homes,  automobiles,  home  appliances, 
and  all  other  consumer  goods  has  risen 
sharply. 

Perhaps  the  most  hard  hit  industry  is 
the  homebulldlng  Industry.  New  hous- 
ing starts  are  at  their  lowest  level  in 
6  years.  Last  year  during  the  peak 
months  of  the  building  season,  mortgage 
loans  ran  approximately  $2  billion  per 
month;  for  the  current  year  they  will 
nm  but  slightly  above  $1  billion  per 
month.  As  a  result,  young  American 
couples  starthig  out  in  Ufe  and  desiring 
to  rear  their  children  in  decent  neighbor- 
hoods and  In  homes  of  their  own  are 
finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  when  people  must  pay  an  aver- 
age of  6V2  percent  Interest  for  a  mort- 
gage, house  hunters  and  homebuilders 
are  all  prejudiced.  With  a  1 -percent  rise 
in  interest  charges,  a  family  buying  a 
$20,000  home  under  a  30-year  mortgage 
pays  over  the  period  of  the  mortgage 
$4,700  in  additional  interest. 

Mr.  President,  higher  Interest  rates 
are  an  added  burden  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— Federal,  State,  and  local. 
Furthermore,  they  eventually  end  up  as 
a  further  tax  and  hardship  on  the  con- 
suming public  and  families  of  moderate 
incomes.  They  only  benefit  the  privi- 
leged few. 

In  1960  American  consumers  paid  out 
$7^00.000.000  in  interest.  In  1965,  this 
figure  rose  to  $11,100,000,000.  Interest 
rates  have  risen  so  sharply  this  year  that 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1966  interest 
payments  by  consumers  are  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $12,500,000,000. 

This  is  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
average  American  worklngman  and 
worklngwoman  who,  unable  to  pay  out 
the  requisite  total  cost  and  who  needs  an 
automobile,  must  buy  this  automobile  on 
the  Installment  plan,  and  for  wives  who 
must  purchase  washing  machines  and 
other  necessary  household  appliances  on 
time  payments. 

Consumers  have  a  right  to  look  to  their 
government  for  protection  from  imcon- 
sclonable  interest  rates.  The  Federal 
Government  has  the  power  over  money 
and  credit  which  should  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  In  1951.  when  the  pres- 
sures of  the  Korean  war  began  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  economy,  the  consumer 


price  Index  rost  by  6.7  points.  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  took  action  to  protect 
the  public  from  profiteering  and  main- 
tained a  reasonable  Interest  rate  struc- 
ture throughout  the  Korean  war.  He 
refused  to  permit  greatly  Increased  in- 
terest rates  which  would  have  been  an 
Imposition  of  an  additional  nonproduc- 
tive tax  burden  on  the  public. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  former  President 
Ti-uman  recently  considered  it  necessary 
to  make  a  rare  public  statement  express- 
ing his  alarm  at  rising  interest  rates  and 
warning  that  this  could  lead  to  "a  serious 
depression."  We  would  do  well  to  heed 
this  advice  by  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans of  all  time. 

The  miserable  war  in  Vietnam  has 
now  reached  the  proportions  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  More  and  more  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  are  serving  overseas 
in  southeast  Asia  and  the  total  of  our 
men  committed  to  combat  and  the  loss 
of  lives  of  these  fine  young  men  will  soon 
exceed  that  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Ac- 
tion is  needed  both  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  stem  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  to  prevent  a  further  increase 
In  the  cost  of  living  and  In  Interest  rates 
which  are  now  the  highest  that  they 
have  been  In  45  years — the  highest  since 
the  administration  of  President  Warren 
G.  Harding. 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  President  John- 
son's recent  announcement  of  proposed 
action  to  help  stabilize  the  economy.  I 
Intend  to  support  his  recommendations 
for  a  temporary  repeal  of  the  7-percent 
invsstment  tax  credit  and  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  accelerated  depreciation  of 
buildings  and  other  structures.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  President  will  use  all 
the  powers  at  his  command  to  imple- 
ment his  i-equest  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  of  our  large  commercial  banks 
to  lower  Interest  rates  and  to  ease  the 
Inequitable  burden  of  tight  money.  If 
legislation  In  that  regard  is  needed,  then 
strong  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
are  in  order. 

The  big  bankers  and  those  with  great 
accumulated  or  inherited  wealth  are  the 
only  ones  who  benefit  from  high  interest 
rates.  The  public  is  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  real  situation.  The 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  are  always  claiming  that 
they  are  combating  inflation  by  raising 
interest  rates.  The  fact  Is  that  this  re- 
sults in  higher  prices,  not  lower  ones. 
The  bankers  benefit.  Average  Americans 
suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  be- 
fore Congress  adjourns  we  will  have  tak- 
en forthright  action,  in  cooperation  with 
the  President,  to  bring  down  the  high 
interest  rates  which  prevail  and  to  curb 
the  high  cost  of  living.  The  failure  to 
stem  the  threat  of  infiatlon  which  hangs 
like  a  specter  over  the  land  would  be  a 
tragedy  of  the  highest  magnitude. 


THE  FDA  FIDDLES  WHILE  THE 
WORLD  STARVES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 


llustrate  monu- 
ttie  world  faces  a 
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the  legend  about  Nerji  fiddling  while 
Rome  burned. 

The  legend  is  told  to 
mental  indifference. 

Mr.  President,  today 
potential  tragedy  which,  if  not  checked, 
will  dwarf  for  all  time  the  conflagration 
which  consumed  the  great  city  of  Rome. 
Indeed,  if  the  probleia  is  not  solved, 
there  win  be  no  Romei.  no  Londons,  no 
Washingtons  for  most  of  the  people  of 
the  world — only  starfation  and  mal- 
nutrition, i 

The  most  tragic  aspept  about  the  ever- 
growing problem  of  world  hunger  is  that 
man,  If  he  but  uses  it,  i  possesses  enough 
knowledge  to  alleviate!  if  not  to  elimi- 
nate the  hunger  panes  which  rob  so 
many  millions  of  persotis  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  life.  lll»erty,  and  happi- 
ness. I ; 

I  do  not  set  myself  lip  as  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  but  I  mil  take  the  word 
of  J.  George  Harrar,  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  was  re- 
cently quoted  as  saying;: 

We  know  enough  tod^y  to  transform  tbe 
food  production  of  the  World.  There  Is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  hvnian  starvation. 

Mr.  President,  I  doj  ftot  know  If  Mr. 
Harrar  Included  the  development  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  in  the  pool  of  knowl- 
edge which  can  transform  food  produc- 
tion, but  he  could  have;done  so. 

The  potential  value  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate in  the  war  agiJnst  world  hunger 
and  malnutrition  has  been  outlined  on 
this  floor  by  myself  and  other  Senators 
time  and  again.  Th^  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doitclas]  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  those|  seeking  authority 
to  use  this  effective  weapon  In  what  may 
be  the  most  important  war  In  history. 

The  senior  Senator  i  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnttson]  and  t  worked  to  secure 
apprc^jrlatlons  for  th^  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  to  c4ny  out  a  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  reseiu*ch  and  develop- 
ment program.  The  penate  has  passed 
my  bill  authorizing  construction  of  pilot 
manufacturing  plantp,  the  next  step 
needed  In  the  development  of  the  con- 
centrate. ' 

However,  Mr.  President,  one  key  action 
has  not  yet  been  takeq. 

The  Food  and  Drilg  Administration 
has  fiddled  while  th^  world  starves. 

Time  and  again  th0  FDA  has  delayed 
or  tinned  up.  some  n^w  reason  why  fish 
protein  concentrate  should  not  be  ap- 
proved as  wholesome  laid  safe  for  human 
consumption. 

I  do  not  know  if  pbe  FDA's  fiddling 
Indicates  Indlfferencfe  or  deference  to 
certain  groups,  but  I  do  know  the  dis- 
tinction Is  of  no  consequence  to  the  bil- 
lions of  persons  who  could  benefit  from 
production  of  this  product. 

We  who  have  pressed  the  FDA  for  the 
necessary  approval  are  not  pushing  an 
untested  product.  On  the  contrary, 
since  1963  the  AdvUory  Committee  on 
Marine  Protein  Resource  Development 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
watched  closely  the  development  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries. 
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One  year  ago  next 


month  the  commit 


tee  declared  the  prod  ilct  produced  by  the 


Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  to  be 
"wholesome  and  safe  for  human  con- 
sumption, highly  nutritious,  and  suitable 
at  present  for  commercial  production, 
distribution,  and  use  in  human  nutri- 
tion." 

In  February  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  emphasized  its  confidence  in 
fish  protein  concentrate  by  adopting  a 
resolution  urging  construction  of  a  pilot 
plant  to  manufacture  the  product. 

The  same  month  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  petitioned  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  asking  the  product  be 
approved  as  a  food  additive. 

Once  again  the  FDA  fiddled.  It  took 
a  whUe,  but  the  FDA  finally  came  up 
with  a  new  objection.  The  FDA  asked 
for  further  research  on  the  possibility 
of  fiuorides  in  the  product  mottling  teeth 
if  the  concentrate  were  consxmied  In 
large  quantities. 

It  seems  that  rather  than  picking  at 
a  fiddle  as  Nero  did  while  Rome  burned, 
the  FDA  Is  reduced  to  the  more  un- 
sightly pastime  of  teeth  picking  while  the 
world  starves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  any 
parent  faced  with  a  decision  between 
using  a  food  additive  which  could  pre- 
vent the  many  Illnesses  associated  with 
malnutrition  and  which  might  mottle 
the  child's  teeth  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  use  the  additive.  The  fact 
that  the  FDA  thinks  such  a  decision 
worthy  of  discussion  indicates  a  Nero- 
like Indifference  to  the  suffering  of  the 
world  or  a  monumental  deference  to 
some  bureaucratic  prejudice. 

In  addition,  I  have  been  told  by 
knowledgeable  persons  that  there  Is  lit- 
tle or  no  chance  that  the  use  of  the 
concentrate  as  a  food  additive  will  cause 
mottling. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  silver  lining  in  this 
latest  action  by  FDA.  In  being  reduced 
to  teeth  picking  it  appears  as  if  the 
FDA  is  running  out  of  ideas  on  what 
next  to  find  wrong  with  the  product. 
I  hope  the  FDA  is  out  of  ideas,  for  the 
hour  is  late,  and  the  world  starves  while 
the  FDA  fiddles. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  dealing 
with  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 14  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Protein  fob  the  Httngbt 
The  extraordinarily  long  time  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  Is  taking  to  certUy  the 
new  high -protein  fish  flour  concentrate 
stands  In  curious  contrast  to  the  FDA's  past 
haste  In  approving  oral  contraceptives,  anti- 
biotics as  food  preservatives  and  certain 
other  drugs.  No  one  can  want  the  FDA  to 
lower  Its  standards  or  to  approve  the  new 
fish  flour  developed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  If  there  are  real  doubts  about  Its 
safety.  But  the  doubts  seem  to  be  concerned, 
not  with  basic  safety,  but  with  the  possible 
effect  of  fluorides  in  mottling  teetU  If  the 
flour  Is  consumed  In  large  quantities.  This 
is  a  problem  already  encoimtered  In  the 
fluoridation  of  water  supplies;  In  some  places 
natural  fluorides  In  water  produce  the  same 
effect.  If  possible  mottling  Is  the  only  reason 
for  withholding  approval  of  the  flour.  It 
seems  insufllcient  reason  to  delay  a  product 


that  promises  to  make  available  a  bett«'  diet 
for  millions  of  undernourished  pec^le  around 
tbe  wwld  for  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 


THE 


METAL     AND     NONMETALLIC 
MINE    SAFETY     ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
signing  by  the  President  of  UR.  8989,  the 
Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act, 
we  have  the  culmination  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  In  the  legislative 
process.  The  regulation  of  safety  prac- 
tices in  the  Nation's  mines  Is,  In  prin- 
ciple, almost  a  universally  recognized  ob- 
jective, but  the  precise  techniques  of 
such  regulation— the  standards,  the  pro- 
cedural safeguards,  and  the  jurdisdic- 
tional  lines — are  sometimes  extremely 
controversial.  Thus,  we  had  to  place 
great  reliance  on  the  experts — the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  labor  organizations,  the 
mine  operators  and  the  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  officials  who  were  most 
laminar  with  the  field. 

So  I  think  it  is  Important,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  take  note  of  those  experts  who 
were  so  helpful  In  the  formulation  of 
this  legislation.  The  representatives  of 
organized  labor.  Including  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Mines,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers,  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  District  50  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  were  of  great  help.  Alexander 
K.  Christie,  legislative  representative  of 
the  Steelworkers  Union,  was  of  outstand- 
ing help  In  presenting  labor's  point  of 
view  and  translating  It  into  specific  leg- 
islative provisions.  Although  I  could  not 
alwajrs  agree  with  him  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  bill — ^particularly  certain  provi- 
sions dealing  with  State  enforcement — 
he  was  most  helpful  in  reconciling  oppos- 
ing contentions  with  respect  to  other 
provisions,  and  the  bill's  provision  for 
safety  standards,  partlculariy  the  section 
giving  finality  to  standards  recommended 
by  a  mine  safety  advisory  committee, 
bears  his  stamp. 

On  the  management  side,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Crushed 
Stone  Association,  the  American  Mining 
Congress,  and  the  National  Sand  & 
Gravel  Association,  as  well  as  other  trade 
associations  and  individual  mining  op- 
erators, were  of  great  assistance  in  their 
understanding  of  this  complex  field.  Of 
great  assistance  was  Charles  L.  Bucy, 
counsel  for  the  National  Crushed  Stone 
Association,  who  on  several  occasions 
helped  formulate  compromise  legislative 
language  which  proved  so  useful  In 
avoiding  an  impasse,  and  generally  In 
"tightening  up"  this  legislation. 

Finally,  the  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulatory  agencies,  par- 
ticularly James  Westfield,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Health  and  Safety  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  representatives  of 
various  State  agencies,  like  Jerome  L«f- 
kowltz,  deputy  Industrial  commissioner 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  helped  greatly 
in  Improving  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  hardly  a  line  In 
this  bill  which  did  not  undergo  some 
change  In  the  course  ot  Its  considera- 
tion in  the  Senate.    I  sponsored  some 
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eight  amendments  which  appear  In  the 
act  as  passed,  and  I  think  It  fair  to  say 
that  these  amendments,  as  well  as  those 
proposed  by  other  Senators,  more  often 
than  not  had  substantial  support  from 
both  labor  and  management — which,  I 
think.  Is  a  real  tribute  to  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  existed  in  the  work 
on  this  Important  bill.  ' 


A   NUCLEAR   NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
widespread  concern  over  the  inability  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  agree  on  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 
In  my  own  view,  both  of  the  draft  treaties 
discussed  at  Geneva  are  notable  largely 
because  of  their  lack  of  realism.  None- 
theless, Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  Is 
hope  If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  clarify  their  purposes  and 
policies  with  regard  to  the  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty. 

In  the  search  for  a  means  of  breaking 
the  present  impasse  we  need  the  thoughts 
and  suggestions  of  all  Interested  pa:.*tles. 
One  such  analysis  was  authored  b>  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, Mr.  Norman  Cousins.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle "The  President  and  the  Arms  Race" 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  President  and  the  Asms  Race 

Far  almost  nine  months,  delegates  from 
eighteen  nations  met  In  Geneva  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  to  try  to  find 
a  way  of  giving  reality  to  a  proposition  that 
all  believed  to  be  essential.  The  prof>08ttlon 
was  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  must 
be  stopped.  Yet  the  common  purpose  that 
brought  these  delegates  together  was  not  ac- 
complished. They  adjourned  last  week  with- 
out the  agreement  that  all  had  declared  to  be 
In  their  own  stark  self-interest. 

One  of  the  difficulties  was  that  the  nations 
with  a  potential  nuclear  capacity  did  not 
think  It  fair  to  be  asked  to  forego  making  nu- 
clear weapons  unless  the  nations  already 
making  them  would  agree  to  stop  doing  so 
and  would  start  to  cut  back. 

Tills  particular  problem,  however,  was  not 
the  major  sticking  point  at  Geneva.  The 
major  sticking  point  was  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  deadlocked 
on  the  question  of  West  Germany.  The 
United  States  Insisted  that  any  treaty  limit- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  had  to 
take  Into  account  existing  U.S.  conmiltments 
to  its  military  alliances.  The  USSR  inter- 
preted this  position  to  mean  that  the  U.S. 
wanted  a  non-proliferation  treaty  that  would 
make  an  exception  for  Germany. 

As  the  Geneva  deadlock  continued  month 
after  month,  the  terrifying  possibility  of  a 
world  nuclear  arms  race  became  increasing- 
ly close.  Finally,  a  possbile  compromise  was 
advanced — not  In  the  Palais  des  Nations  at 
Geneva  but  In  the  United  States.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara  acknowl- 
edged, tacitly  at  least,  that  the  concern  over 
West  Germany's  access  to  nuclear  force  had 
to  be  met.  He  proposed  a  consultation  pro- 
cedure Inside  NATO  which  would  give  West 
Germany  a  voice  In  nuclear  decisions  but 
which  would  keep  nuclear  weapons  out  of 
Oennan  bands. 

Many  of  the  delegates  at  Geneva  were  en- 
couraged by  this  proposal.  They  felt  It  rep- 
resented a  good  test  of  Soviet  sincerity;  If  the 
Russians  really  wanted  to  stop  nuclear  diffu- 


sion in  the  world,  the  MicNamara  formtila 
offered  a  reasonable  and  workable  way  of  get- 
ting on  with  the  Job. 

But  the  Soviet  position  was  never  put  to 
the  test.  Incredibly  and  Inexplicably,  the 
United  States  made  no  attempt  at  Geneva  to 
put  forward  the  McNamara  compromise  pro- 
posal. An  apparent  division  among  U.S. 
policy-makers  had  come  to  the  surface. 
Confronted  with  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
deadlock,  the  United  States  backed  away. 
The  Geneva  conference  ended  without  the 
agreement  that  all  agreed  was  imperative. 

Why?  Why  did  the  United  States  shun 
the  formula  on  West  Germany  that  might 
have  produced  a  treaty?  A  possible  clue 
came  last  week  when  a  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment disarmament  consultant,  on  a  televi- 
sion program,  asserted  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment didn't  go  along  with  the  McNamara 
proposal  because  it  would  encourage  the 
Russians  to  believe  that  they  could  vibrate 
American  policy  and  Impair  our  freedom  of 
decision.  That  is,  we  should  not  give  weight 
to  Russian  objections  Just  to  obtain  agree- 
ment. With  equal  emphasis,  he  declared 
that  the  McNamara  formula  would  offend 
West  Germany. 

The  same  day  this  Interpretation  of  U.S. 
policy  was  being  advanced,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  speaking  at  Idaho  Falls,  made 
an  eloquent  and  striking  plea  to  the  world's 
nations  to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. He  called  on  statesmen  to  rise  above 
narrow.  Irrational  approaches  to  world  prob- 
lems. He  defined  a  larger  interest  than  the 
old  and  cramped  national  ones.  He  urged 
the  Soviet  Union  In  particular  to  put  aside 
the  "dogmas  and  the  vocabularies  of  the  Cold 
War." 

"While  differing  principles  and  differing 
values  may  always  divide  us,"  the  President 
said,  referring  to  the  United'  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  "they  must  not  deter  us  from 
rational  acts  of  common  endeavor." 

The  Juxtaposition  of  the  record  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  with  the  remarks  of  the 
State  Department  consultant  and  the  Presi- 
dent's talk  at  Idaho  Falls  raises  somber  and 
disquieting  questions.  Is  the  consultant's 
Interpretation  correct?  For  If  it  Is,  then  the 
nation  is  faced  with  something  far  more 
serious  than  the  matter  of  tactics  In  nego- 
tiating wtlh  the  Soviet  Union;  it  is  faced 
with  an  Issue  bearing  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Presidency.  Nothing  could  undermine  the 
President's  position  more  than  a  situation 
in  which  he  calls  upon  other  nations  to  take 
action  which  the  United  States  has  actually 
rejected  for  Itself  in  advance.  Cynicism  Is 
not  among  the  values  that  give  distinction 
to  American  history. 

The  first  essential  laoth  of  policy  at  home 
and  policy  abroad  Is  the  total  credibility  of 
the  President.  Nothing  could  be  more  vital 
In  the  present  situation  than  for  the  Presi- 
dent himself  to  dispel  any  doubts  that  may 
have  been  raised  by  the  record  at  Geneva  or 
by  official  or  semi-official  spokesmen.  The 
President  can  best  do  this  by  taking  part  In 
the  effort  to  obtain  vital  agreement  In  the 
field  of  arms  control,  whether  with  respect  to 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  or  a 
comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  He 
can  eliminate  existing  confusion  by  putting 
into  action  the  policies  he  has  declared  to  be 
essential.  If  the  McNamara  proposal  has 
virtue  as  a  means  of  breaking  the  deadlock, 
he  should  say  so. 

Recent  history  has  demonstrated  it  Is  only 
when  the  President  himself  takes  direct  part 
In  negotiations  that  Important  break- 
throughs and  results  are  likely  to  be  achieved. 
What  happens  otherwise  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's own  announced  purposes  stand  In 
danger  of  being  nibbled  to  death  by  nay- 
sayers  and  cramped  strategists  In  the  opera- 
tional branches. 

The  needs  described  by  the  President  at 
Idaho  Falls  are  the  dominant  needs  affecting 


the  safety  and  security  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  we  are  to  make  substantial  progre.<;.s 
In  meeting  these  needs,  the  President's  role 
must  be  decisive. 
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ABOLITION    OP    CAPITAL    PUNISH- 
MENT—S.  3646 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  July  25 
together  with  nine  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  Introduced  S.  3846.  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  death  penalties  under  Federal 
law. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  many 
comments  on  the  bill  and  have  been 
pleased  with  the  apparent  widespread 
support  for  such  a  reform  of  our  Federal 
laws.  It  is  my  hope  that  within  the  90  th 
Congress,  which  will  convene  next  Jan- 
uai-y.  It  will  be  possible  for  the  Senate 
Judiciai-y  Committee  to  imdertake  com- 
prehensive hearings  and  study  of  this 
bin  which  we  will  reintroduce. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  copy  of  the  newsletter  of  Septembei 
1966  published  by  the  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation  of  California  on  the 
subject  of  capital  punishment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  excellent  statement  of  the  neeil 
to  abolish  capital  punishment  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Capttal  Punishkemt — ^Relic  or  the  Past 

".  .  .  His  first  childhood  memories  were 
those  of  hunger  and  of  continual  arguments 
.  .  .  Johnny's  school  attendance  permanently 
ended  somewhere  during  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  grade  ...  At  age  seventeen  he  left 
home  ...  He  arrived  in  California  a  few 
days  after  his  nineteenth  birthday  .  .  . 
Frustrate*  and  unable  to  find  work,  Johnny 
embarked  upon  a  one-man  burglary  career 
in  order  to  support  himself  and  his  wife  .  .  . 
Less  than  four  months  following  the  mar- 
riage he  was  apprehended  .  .  .  While  in 
Coimty  Jail,  Johnny  Cain  learned  no  trade 
other  than  how  to  sweep  a  jail  corridor  .  .  . 
He  tried  to  find  work  once  more,  but  the 
employment  market  was  glutted  with  casual, 
unskilled  labor  .  .  .  Inevitably  he  turned 
back  to  crime  .  .  .  Johnny  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  In  the  State  Penitentiary  .  .  . 
Without  skills,  his  parole  officer  was  unable 
to  find  employment  for  him  .  .  .  The  years 
passed,  each  one  as  aimless  and  as  fruitless 
as  the  last  ...  At  thirty-two  he  found  him- 
self In  Southern  California.  He  was  broke, 
hungry,  tired  .  .  .  The  thing  to  do,  he 
thought,  would  be  to  pull  a  robbery  ...  He 
found  the  gas  station  and  cruised  past  sev- 
eral times  .  .  .  The  attendant  was  Inside  the 
small  office  .  .  .  Johnny  walked  up  to  the 
door  .  .  .  The  attendant  got  to  his  feet. 
reached  for  a  tire  iron,  and  raised  It  over 
his  head  .  .  .  The  gun  went  off  in  his  banc' 
.  .  .  The  police  apprehended  Johnny  Calr. 
three  days  later  .  .  .  The  Court,  after  de- 
liberation sentenced  Johnny  Cain  to  deatb. 
commenting  that  crimes  of  this  nature  miisr 
be  deterred  .  .  .  There  was  no  executivf^ 
clemency — no  stay  of  execution — for  Johnny 
Cain."  ("The  Johnny  Cain  Story,"  Issues  in 
Criminology,  Vol.  1.  Fall  1965.) 

Johnny  Cain  never  existed  as  a  real  persoi.. 
but  parts  of  him  can  be  found  in  the  live^ 
of  187  of  the  194  men  and  women  executed  m 
California  since  1938.  Robert  M.  Carter.  Ke- 
cearch  Specialist  In  Criminology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  tells  his  story,  re- 
marks that  "he  represents  an  average  nothli!i: 
more  or  less."  But  In  truth,  he  represents 
much  more.  In  the  Ufe  of  Johnny  Cain,  tlie 
hardships,  missed  opportunities,  frustratlout^. 


and  fears  of  every  man  yr^io  makes  the  long 
Journey  from  crime  to  D<  ath  Row  to  the  gas 
chamber  comes  to  light. 

Some  sixty  Johnny  Cains  now  await  execu- 
tion In  California.  Numeirous  court  decisions 
over  the  past  three  and  ai  half  years  have  de- 
layed executions  and,  as  a  consequence,  filled 
Death  Row  to  over-fiowiing.  With  no  Im- 
mediate hope  of  relief  from  the  steady  stream 
of  death  sentences,  and  With  executions  held 
m  abeyance  by  court  appeals,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  has  been  forced  to  build 
an  annex  to  Death  Row. 

Although  thirteen  states.  Including  New 
York,  have  abolished  the  Idea th  penalty,  CaU- 
fomla — the  most  advanqed  state  In  the  cor- 
rectional field— retains  IC.  In  the  three  years 
preceding  the  last  execution  (Jan.  23,  1963). 
California  with  28  executions  had  more  than 
any  other  state;  only  ttxas  with  20  came 
close.  NatlonaUy,  the  percentage  of  people 
in  favor  of  capital  punishment  decUned  from 
51%  to  45%  from  1960  to  1965,  but  In  CaU- 
fomla  the  drop  was  only  from  55%  to  51%. 
The  latest  nationwide  GtUup  Poll  shows  that 
for  the  first  time  In  hlsiory  more  Americans 
oppose  the  death  penality  (47%)  than  favor 
It  (42%).    (SJ".  Chron.  n/6/66.) 

The  last  two  years  liave  witnessed  pro- 
gressive action  against  pe  death  penalty  In 
other  parts  of  the  natloh-  Oregon  abolished 
capital  punishment  In  late  1964.  By  mld- 
1965,  four  more  states  stood  In  the  abolition 
ranks:  West  Virginia,  Vermont,  Iowa,  and 
New  York.  In  July  19e|5i,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  formally  declared  its 
opposition  to  the  death  penalty  In  these 
words:  "Modem  penolc^y  with  Its  correc- 
tional and  rehabilitation  skills  affords  far 
greater  benefits  to  society  than  the  deatH 
penalty  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  Its  goals." 
Over  the  years  counties  persons  have  con- 
tributed to  the  case  agf  Inst  capital  punish- 
ment. If  we  could  brl^g  some  of  them  to- 
gether to  answer  our  questions  about  the 
death  penalty,  excerpts  from  a  transcript  of 
such  an  open  forum  mi|ht  read  as  follows: 
What  la  It  like  to  be  a  condemned  man 
waiting  on  Death  Row?  ' 

,  .  .  Dan  Roberto  (Deith  Row  Inmate,  San 
Quentln) :  "It's  Uke  ddath  Itself.  Death  Is 
all  you  think  about.  Bvery  man  up  there  Is 
emotionally  Ul.  Life  siad  death  Is  on  your 
mind  constantly.  Ani  as  the  death  date 
approaches.  It's  common  for  a  man  to  be 
scared  to  death."  (Oakland  Tribune,  6/5/66) 
Governor  Brown,  as  tn  man  who  once  ad- 
vocated the  death  penalty,  why  do  you  now 
think  it  should  be  abolished? 

. . .  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown:  "I  oppose 
capital  punishment  becjaiuse  It  Is  more  venge- 
ful than  ptmltive;  because  It  Is  more  an  act 
of  hate  than  of  Justlcp.  We  kill  the  mur- 
dered because  we  fear  ilm,  not  because  he  Is 
beyond  rehabilitation  jOr  control.  We  kill 
him  not  for  his  crime  but  In  the  blind  hope 
that  others  may  not'  commit  his  crime." 
(Statement  on  Capital  Punishment,  1/31/63) 
But  Isn't  the  death  ttnalty  a  deterrent  to 
crimes  of  murder?        1 

.  . .  Governor  Edmunj^  G.  Brown:  "Punish- 
ment is  a  deterrent  to  «rlme  only  If  It  Is  swift 
and  certain.  But  of  ^1  major  crimes,  the 
punishment  for  homicide  Is  most  subject  to 
the  law's  delay  and  lo  the  inconsistencies 
of  our  courts."     (op.  <jlt.) 

...  Dr.  Thorsten  Sellin  (CrlmlnologUt. 
Univ.  of  Pa.) :  "Within  each  group  of  states 
having  similar  social  Und  economic  condi- 
tions and  population!,  it  Is  Impossible  to 
distinguish  the  aboll|,lon  states  from  the 
others  .  .  .  The  trends^  of  the  homicide  rates 
of  comparable  states,  with  or  without  the 
death  penalty,  are  slntdlar  .  .  .  Anyone  who 
carefully  examines  thejdata  Is  bound  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  thati  the  death  penalty,  as 
we  use  It,  exercises  no  iafluence  on  the  extent 
or  fluctuating  rates  of  capital  crimes.    It  has 


failed  as  a  deterrent.' 
1959) 


(The  Death  Penalty, 


Dr.  Sellln,  police  feel  that  the  death  pen- 
alty protects  them  In  their  dangerous  w<»k. 
Can  this  be  proven? 

...  Dr.  Thorsten  SeUln:  "It  Is  obvious 
from  an  Inspection  of  the  data  that  It  Is 
Impossible  to  conclude  that  the  states  which 
had  no  death  penalty  had  thereby  made  the 
policemen's  lot  more  hazardous.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  same  differences  observable  In 
the  general  homicide  rates  of  the  various 
states  were  reflected  In  the  rate  of  police 
killings."  (op.  clt.) 

Is  the  death  penalty  applied  to  some  groups 
In  society  more  than  others? 

.  .  .  Jack  Johnson  (Warden,  Cook  Covmty 
Jail,  Chicago) :  "Look  at  the  people  who  were 
put  to  death  In  the  U.S.  last  year  and  you 
win  see  that  all  of  them  were  represented  by 
court  appointed  attorneys  ...  II  there  Is 
enough  money  behind  you,  you  can  usually 
avoid  the  chair."    (Newsweek,  3/8/66) 

.  .  .  Sara  R.  Ehrmann  (Exec.  DIr.,  Amer. 
League  to  Abolish  Capital  Punishment) :  "It 
is  difficult  to  find  cases  where  persons  of 
means  or  social  position  have  been  executed." 
(Federal  Probation,  Mar.  1962) 

.  .  .  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown:  "As  for 
the  poor  of  all  races.  It  is  clear  we  execute 
them  In  disproportionate  numbers  because 
they  lack  the  resources  to  retain  the  most 
skillful  counsel  or  to  press  their  cases  to 
the  ultimate."  (op.  clt.) 

Do  members  of  minority  groups  get  execut- 
ed more  frequently  than  other  people? 

.  .  .  Jack  Greenberg  (Director-Counsel, 
NAACP  Legal  I>efense  Fund).  "The  entire 
history  of  capital  punishment  Is  one  which 
hits  with  unusual  severity  at  Negroes.  (Sac- 
ramento Bee  4/24/66) 

.  .  .  Sara  R.  Ehrmann:  "...  most  of  the 
defendants  sentenced  to  die  and  those  ex- 
ecuted are  from  minority  racial  groups, 
especially  Negroes  .  .  .  During  the  years  1930 
to  1959,  a  total  of  3,666  prisoners  were  put  to 
death.  Of  these,  1,972  were  Negroes,  1,653 
were  white  and  41  were  from  other  groups." 
(op.  clt.) 

Don't  the  courts  do  all  they  can  to  assure 
equal  treatment  of  condemned  men? 

...  Dr.  Hugo  Adam  Bedau  (Author  of 
The  Death  Penalty  In  America,  1964) :  "The 
whole  pattern  of  treatment  of  capital  con- 
victions by  the  higher  courts  seem  devoid  of 
rhyme  or  reason.  Thus  a  man  proven  guilty 
Is  saved  from  execution  by  the  striking  In- 
genuity of  his  counsel  on  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  .  .  .  But  another  man  goes  to 
death  purely  because  his  attorney  neglected 
to  raise  a  point  of  procedure  at  the  trial, 
thereby  barring  the  higher  courts  from 
touching  the  Issue  .  .  .  One  man  Is  literally 
taken  from  the  electric  chair,  after  his  coun- 
sel had  the  good  luck  to  find  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  who  would  Issue  a  temporary  stay 
of  execution;  upon  rehearing  the  conviction 
was  reversed  .  .  .  But  another  man  is  execut- 
ed because  the  notice  of  stay  of  execution 
arrived  seconds  too  late  to  halt  the  flow  of 
lethal  gas  Into  the  execution  chamber  ..." 
(The  Death  Penalty  In  America) 

Wouldn't  It  be  a  great  financial  burden  on 
the  state  to  keep  murderers  In  prison  for 

Ufe? 

.  .  .  Richard  A.  McGee:  "The  actual  costs 
of  execution,  the  cost  of  operating  the  super- 
maximum  security  condemned  unit,  the  years 
spent  by  some  inmates  In  condemned  status, 
and  a  pro-rata  share  of  top  level  prison 
officials'  time  spent  In  administering  the  unit 
add  up  to  a  cost  substantially  greater  than 
the  cost  to  retain  them  In  prison  the  rest  of 
their  lives."  (Federal  Probation  Vol.  XXVUI, 
June  1964) 

Abolltlonlste  worry  a  great  deal  about  ex- 
ecuting an  Innocent  man,  but  are  there  any 
documented  cases  of  this  happening? 

...  Dr.  Hugo  Adam  Bedau:  "I  have  ab- 
stracted seventy-four  cases  occurlng  In  the 
United  States  since  1893,  In  which  a  wrong- 
ful conviction  of  criminal  homicide  has  been 


alleged  and  In  most  cases,  proved  beyond 
doubt  .  .  .  eight  probably  erroneous  execu- 
tions and  an  additional  twenty-three  errone- 
ous death  sentences  have  been  discovered." 
(op.  clt.) 

But  Dr.  Bedau,  why  don't  the  state  or  fed- 
eral appellate  courts  prevent  these  mis- 
carriages of  Justice? 

.Dr. Hugo  Adam  Bedau:  "The  main  rea- 
son Is  that  the  scope  of  review  of  a  criminal 
conviction,  even  where  a  death  sentence  is 
Involved.  Is  exceedingly  narrow  in  almost  all 
American  Jurisdictions  .  .  .  Never  is  the  sub- 
stantial issue  of  the  convicted  man's  g\illt  or 
innocence  squarely  before  the  appellate 
cotirt."     (op.  clt.) 

Can  convicted  murderers  be  safely  paroled? 
A.  LaMont  Smith  (Criminologist,  Univ.  of 
Calif.) :  "On  January  1,  1945,  there  were  398 
men  on  parole  In  California  who  had  com- 
mitted murder.  In  the  following  period 
1945  to  1958,  an  additional  522  were  placed 
under  lifetime  parole  supervision  for  a  total 
of  920.  In  this  fifteen  year  period  only  one 
man  was  returned  to  prison  with  the  death 
penalty  or  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
total."  (Statement  to  the  Calif.  Assem. 
Comm.  on  Crtm.  Proced.,  4/10/61) 

Is  the  death  penalty  In  keeping  with  this 
country's  constitution? 

.  .  .  Oeral  Gottlieb  (ACLU  Counsel) :  "The 
sentence  of  death  violates  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and 
Article  I,  Section  6  of  the  CallfornU  Con- 
stitution because  the  sentence  and  Its  execu- 
tion are  repugnant  to  the  evolving  stand- 
ards of  decency  that  mark  the  progress  of  our 
maturing  society."  (ACLU  Open  Forum,  Feb. 
1966) 

These  excerpts  from  history's  open  forum 
on  the  death  penalty  obviously  only  skim 
the  surface  of  the  great  body  of  evidence 
against  capital  punishment.  Cesare  Bec- 
caria,  an  eighteenth  century  Italian  crimi- 
nologist, summed  It  up  when  he  said:  "The 
punishment  of  death  Is  pernicious  to  society 
from  the  example  of  barbarity  It  affords. 
Laws  which  are  intended  to  moderate  the 
ferocity  of  mankind,  should  not  stimulate  it 
by  examples  of  barbarity."  The  question  of 
retaining  capital  punishment  In  California 
win  l>e  considered  by  the  reapportioned  1967 
Legislature.  We  urge  every  concerned  Call- 
fornian  to  speak  out  during  the  coming 
months  for  abolition. 


BUILDING  CODE  REFORM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  two  of  the  ma- 
jor organizations  in  the  Nation  repre- 
senting local  government  officials  have 
adopted  resolutions  calling  for  remedial 
action  by  all  three  levels  of  government 
in  modernizing  and  updating  building 
codes,  encouraging  uniformity,  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  administration. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  urged 
governmental  action  for  building  code 
reform  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  on  June  15,  1966.     The  National 
Association  of  Counties,  at  Its  annual 
meeting  in  New  Orleans,  July  20,  1966, 
adopted  a  policy  statement  concerning 
building  code  reform  which  Is  now  a 
part  of  the  American  county  platform. 
These  resolutions  call  for  action  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local   governments 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made 
In  the  just-issued  report  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations entitled  "Building  Codes:  A  Pro- 
gram  for  Intergovernmental   Reform." 
Copies  of  this  Commission  report  and  of 
model  State  bills  designed  to  carry  out 
many    of   these    recommendations   are 
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available,  upon  request,  from  the  Com- 
mission here  In  Washington. 

I  commend  the  VS.  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  for  their  interest  in  working 
toward  solutions  of  the  many  problems 
in  this  difQcult  field.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion which  prepared  the  report  and 
background  materials  for  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations.  As  alwajrs,  it 
has  done  a  thorough  and  competent  Job 
and  deserves  special  recognition  for  Its 
efforts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  these  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolutions  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcohd.  as  follows: 

BXTILItlNG  CODK  RSFOKK 

(Resolution  Mlopt«d  at  th«  anntial  meeting 

of  the  U.a  Conference  of  Mayors.  Dallas, 

Tex..  June  IS,  19M) 

Wliereas,  obsolete  building  code  require- 
ments and  s  wide  diversity  of  provisions 
among  local  jurisdictions  unnecessarily  add 
to  the  cost  of  bousing  in  tbe  nation's  cities; 
and 

Whereas,  approval  procedure*  for  new 
building  materials  and  systenu  by  a  myriad 
of  pablle  and  private  groups  have  made  tht 
Introduction  of  new  products  difficult;  and 

Whereas,  Intergoremmental  problems  of 
code  uniformity  are  greatest  in  metropoliUa 
areas  where  builders  must  contend  with  a 
great  many  different  building  codes;   and 

Whereas,  although  the  federal  government 
Is  involved  in  direct  construction,  research, 
and  housing  guarantees,  it  has  followed  no 
consistent  path  toward  modernization  and 
uniformity  of  codes;  and 

Whereas,  remedial  action  is  needed  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  to  acceler- 
ate the  modernisation  and  updating  of 
building  codes,  encourage  uniformity,  and 
Improve  tbe  quality  of  administration  at  the 
local  level:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  V.S.  Confemiee  of  Mayors, 
That  the  federal  government  la  urged  to 
authorize  and  finance  the  development  of 
national  performance  criteria  and  standards, 
a  continuing  program  of  buUding  construc- 
tion research  and  development  of  an  advis- 
ory national  model  building  code  consider- 
ing local  application;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  state  governments  are 
called  (»  to  fcmnulate  model  state  building 
codes  with  products  approval  procedures  for 
permlaslv*  adoption  by  local  governments 
and  to  Improve  the  eoiclency  and  technical 
competence  o<  local  building  code  admin- 
istration by  establishing  professional  quaU- 
flcatlons.  licensing,  and  training  programs 
for  building  Inspectors. 

BuiuiNa  Cods  Baroax 
(American  county  platform.  olBclal  ptdicy 
statement  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  approved  July  30,  1966) 
Obsolete  code  requirements  and  excessive 
diversity  of  building  codes  among  local  juris- 
dictions unnecessarily  add  to  the  cost  of 
housing,  particularly  in  metropolitan  areas 
where  builders  must  contend  with  a  great 
many  different  buUdlng  codes.  In  addition, 
the  requirement  for  approval  of  new  build- 
ing materials  and  systems  by  a  myriad  of 
public  and  private  groups  has  made  the  in- 
troduction of  new  products  difficult.  Re- 
medial action  clearly  is  needed  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  accelerate 
modernisation  and  updating  of  building 
codea.  encourage  uniformity,  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  administration  at  the  local 
level. 

NAOO  xuges  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
author iae  tbe  financing  of  (a)  the  develop- 


ment of  national  performance  criteria  and 
standards  for  building  materials,  (b)  an  ex- 
panded program  of  building  construction 
research,  and  (c)  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
visory national  model  building  code.  We 
further  urge  State  governments  to  (a)  pre- 
pare and  Issue  model  State  building  codes, 
including  a  products  approval  procedure,  for 
permissive  adoption  by  local  governments, 
and  (b)  Improve  tbe  efficiency  and  technical 
competence  of  local  building  code  adminis- 
tration by  establishing  professional  qualifica- 
tions, licensing,  and  training  programs  for 
building  Inspectors. 


the  action  of  the  VS.  Congress  In  strength- 
ening the  Alliance's  multilateral  character 
by  providing  that  development  loans  should 
be  made  In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  CIAP.  which  la  the  central  co- 
ordinating  mechanism   of   the   Alliance." 


THE  POREiaN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
STRENGTHENS  HEMISPHERIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria,  Chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Committee  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  has  indicated  his 
strong  support  for  the  provisions  of  the 
recently  enacted  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation which  requires  that  development 
loans  be  made  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  CIAP,  the  Al- 
liance's coordinating  mechanism.  I 
think  that  Dr.  Sanz  de  Santamarla's  ob- 
servations will  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point  the  complete  text  of  the 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Nrw  Poaxioif  Assistance  Act  Strxmothkms 

HXMISPHKaiC  DSVKLOPMKNT,  SATS  AlXIAMCX 

Caar 

Washiwutuh,  September  8, 1966. — ^The  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  just  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  strengthens  the  multUateral  char- 
acter of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  will 
help  Latin  American  governments  to  carry 
on  more  rational  development  planning.  Dr. 
Carlos  Sans  de  Santamaria  said  today. 

Dr.  Sans  de  Santamaria,  Chairman  of  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  (CIAP),  said  In  a  statement: 

"We  are  encouraged  by  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  and  the  constructive  action  of 
tbe  U.S.  Congress  In  the  Foreign  Aastatance 
Act  which  governs  UJS.  assistance  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

"By  authorizing  development  lending  over 
three  years,  the  Act  will  make  It  possible  for 
Latin  American  governments  to  carry  on 
more  rational  development  planning. 

"It  Is  also  encouraging  to  see  an  Increase 
In  Alliance  funds  over  the  level  of  previous 
years,  that  tbe  Interest  rate  on  development 
loans  remains  at  a>4  per  cent,  and  that  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  can  re- 
ceive additional  funds  for  the  purposes  which 
the  Bank  has  so  succeasfully  aided  such  as 
regional  economic  Integration  and  aodal 
development. 

"In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Alli- 
ance Charter,  the  Act  strengthens  the  multi- 
lateral character  of  the  hemispheric  develop- 
ment effort.  It  provides  that  U.S.  develop- 
ment loans  to  Alliance  member  countries 
should  be  made  for  projects  and  programs 
that  are  consistent  with  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  CIAP  In  Its  annual  re- 
views of  national  development  activities. 
The  Act  also  takes  Into  consideration  the 
extent  to  which  development  financing  will 
contribute  to  Latin  American  econcunlc  In- 
tegration. 

"To  sunmiSLrlze.  I  feel  that  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Inter-Amertcan  Conference 
at  Rio  d*  Janeiro  to  extend  the  Alliance  be- 
yond the  10-year  term  originally  contem- 
plated has  been  constructively  reinforced  by 


JOHN  ALCANTRA-^  BIG  MAN 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
unfortunate  but  true  that  all  too  often 
deserving  tributes  to  outstanding  public 
servants  are  made  too  late  for  the  recip- 
ient to  hear. 

Such  is  the  case  with  this  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  John  Alcantra,  a  public 
servant  who  worked  effectively  to  insure 
that  government  serve  people. 

As  the  Governor's  representative  In 
Anchorage  he  was  the  human  link  be- 
tween government  and  the  people.  In 
John  Alcantra's  case,  the  emphasis  be- 
longs on  human,  for  he  was  a  msm  as  big 
in  heart  emd  imderstanding  as  he  was 
tall  and  broad  shouldered. 

John  Alcantra,  after  a  long  illness,  died 
last  month  from  cancer. '  Still  In  his  thir- 
ties, he  had  a  bright  future  before  him. 
But  to  mourn  what  might  have  been  for 
John  would  be  to  overlook  his  many 
accomplishments.  Many  men  who  live 
out  their  three  score  and  ten  years  would 
be  proud  to  have  done  as  much  as  John 
did  In  his  short  time  to  make  the  world 
a  better  place  to  live. 

The  esteem  in  which  his  fellow  Alas- 
kans held  John  Alcantra  is  communi- 
cated in  a  moving  editorial  written  by 
Joe  Rothsteln.  editor.  In  the  Anchorage 
D«lly  News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Alcawtra:  A  Bio  Mam 

John  Alcantra  was  a  big  man.  And  most 
of  that  bigness  was  heart. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  John  Alcantra 
sat  at  his  desk  as  Anchorage  assistant  to 
Governor  Egan.  Too  long.  Many  operaUons 
and  much  suffering  preceded  bis  death  yes- 
terday from  cancer. 

Hundreds,  possibly  thousands  of  Alaskans 
read  of  his  death  with  a  personal  sorrow. 
For  he  had  aided  them  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  place  left  to  go.  He  had  a  deep  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man  and  he  translated 
that  Into  practical  service. 

They  used  to  wait  outside  bis  door,  those 
who  were  victims  of  most  of  life's  petty  and 
larger  problems.  He  knew  what  to  do.  He 
knew  what  to  say.  He  could  sympathize  with 
a  worried  mother  or  berate  a  truculant  state 
official  with  equal  success. 

His  heart  was  in  his  job.  He  xuiderstood 
that  government  exists  to  serve  people  and 
that  often  the  higher  goals  and  purposes  and 
policy  decisions  of  government  have  a  star- 
tling impact  on  Individuals.  He  was  there 
to  ease  the  burden  or  eliminate  the  source  of 
unnecessary  hardship. 

In  an  increasingly  catalogued  world,  no  one 
ever  successfully  produced  a  job  description 
for  John  Alcantra.  Legislative  finance  com- 
mittees would  annually  review  his  activities 
and  ask  exactly  what  he  did.  The  answers 
never  seemed  satisfactory. 

John  Alcantra  had  created  his  own  job,  bsA 
own  description  of  public  servant. 

And  those  he  aided  mourn  today  with  his 
friends  the  loss  of  a  big  and  generous  man 
with  a  big  and  generous  voice  and  smile 
whose  stay  on  earth  was  all  too  short  for 
his  years  and  promise. — JJt. 
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BUREAU    OF    LAND  ;  MANAGEMENT 
EMPLOYEES  ARE  <BOOD  SAMARI- 
TANS I 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Pifsident,  it  is  na- 
tional news  when  a  howHum  adult  group 
in  Grenada,  Miss.,  demonstrates  its  ca- 
pacity for  hatred  and  tun-Christian  con- 
duct by  beating  smaU  children.     Their 
despicable  conduct  gi\»es  them  nation- 
wide notoriety.  ! 

Far  too  often,  howei  er,  we  do  not  hear 
about  some  of  the  fine  things  other  peo- 
ple do  merely  as  parti  of  the  routine  of 
their  daily  jobs.  This  was  brought  forci- 
bly to  my  attention  recently  in  three 
short  articles  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
publication  about  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Int!j:ior.  In  two  in- 
stances, the  "good  pamaritans"  were 
working  in  my  State  Of  Utah. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
articles  be  printed  Injtihe  Congressional 
Record  and  I  extend  to  the  employees 
named  in  them  my  warm  appreciation 
for  their  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  man,  for  the  animals  that  Inhabit 
our  forests  and  rangelands,  and  for  their 
demonstrated  concerii  for  the  well-being 
of  our  God-given  natural  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

BLM  Employees  Are   Good  Samaritans 

firefighters   I35CTJE   FAWN 
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Memorial  Hospital  In  Cortez  and  treated  lor 
concussion  and  bruises. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  there  is  no  further  morning 
business 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  fm-ther  morning  business,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  If  the 
Senate  has  further  morning  business,  I 
withhold  the  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  business  is  closed. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


aloi  g 


While  fighting  a 
Mountains   of   Utah 
cued   a    2-day-old   fawiu 
the  burned  rubble 
acre  burned-out  area. 

Following   a    natural 
It   darted    toward    the 
by  the   fire,   the   deer 
captured.     It   had   buried 
and  charred  by  the  hot 
on  Its  legs  had  been  slpged. 

The   firefighters  cai 
took  It  to  the  home 
conservation   aide,   white 
spend  to  kind  treatm^ 
days  later  the  fawn 
a  forest  fire. 


forist  fire  in  the  Henry 
^^M   firefighters    res- 
It   was   alone  in 
a  trail  In  the  700- 


dlM 


for  the  deer,  and 

>f  Mack  Camp,  BLM 

It  seemed  to  re- 

!ht.     However,  a  lew 

ifl — another  victim  of 


district  emplo 


iTEX^S 


.nld 


Don  Gipe  and  Fred 
District  Office,  Utah, 
ing  two  visitors 

The  BLM  employees 
Mrs.  M.  B.   V.   Sahyui 
car  was  stuck   in   the 
from  U.S.  89.    Gipe  a 
Into  town  to  get  help 
of  the  mud. 

Later,  Dr.  Sahyun 
Crow  that  both  men 
personal   time   and   wi: 
way  to  help." 

Director  Rasmussen 
extra  effort  by  BLM  e 
all  proud." 


:s  win  praise 

lloward  of  the  Kanab 

)*on   praise   for   help- 

stranjcled  on   public  lands. 

came  upon  Dr.  and 

:  of  California  whose 

3nud  some  10  miles 

Howard  drove  them 

m  pulling  the  car  out 


atae 


While    driving    

sheep  point  allotment, 
servatlonist  of  the 
found  Dalton's  teen 
conscious  after  being 
He  first  attended  to 
the  Durango  Office 
ambulance. 

Lewis  was  showing 
Sale   and    Otto   McCl^key 
projects  in  this  area. 

As  range  aide  Bob 
for  Dalton,  Bert  Sal* 
bulance.     The  girl  wu 


MARY  T.  BROOKS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  imfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3553)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Brooks. 


instinct  to  escape, 
iflames.  Frightened 
Allowed  itself  to  be 
aed  hooves,  cracked 
ground,  and  the  hair 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1966 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14765)  to 
assure  nondiscrimination  in  Federal  and 
State  jury  selection  and  service,  to  facili- 
tate the  desegregation  of  public  educa- 
tion and  other  public  facilities,  to  provide 
judicial  relief  against  discriminatory 
housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President 


'^^ 


Tt' 


•ote  Acting  Director 

;ook  a  great  deal  of 

:^t  well   out  of   their 

I 

said.    "This    type    of 
liiiployees  can  make  us 


Cntl,  SAVED  FR  3M  EXPOSURE 

thrc  ilgh    Melvin    Dalton's 

Kay  Lewis,  range  con- 

Djirango  District,   Colo., 

daughter  lying  un- 

thrown  by  her  hoise. 

:iie  girl;   then  radioed 

asking  them  to  call  an 


;  ^nce  contractors,  Bert 
future   fencing 

^Id  searched  the  area 

Intercepted  the  am- 

taken  to  Southwest 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  is  my  un- 
derstanding correct  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  has  been  reached  un- 
der which,  beginning  at  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock,  discussion  shall  be  on  the  mo- 
tion to  take  up  the  civil  rights  bill,  that 
the  time  from  then  until  2  o'clock  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  and  that 
the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  shall  occur 
at  2  o'clock? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  did  not  understand 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  we  were  not  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  We  were 
making  inquiry  with  respect  to  an  agree- 
ment earlier  reached. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 
title  IV  OF  Ha.  14TS5:  a  brief  analysis 
Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President,  the  open- 
occupancy  provision  of  the  bill  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  pending  motion  has 
deservedly  become  the  most  controver- 
sial and  infamous  title  of  the  proposed 
Civil  Rights  Act  of   1966.     Among  the 
bill's  provisions,  title  IV  has  received  the 
almost  undivided  attention  of  the  news 
media  and  the  public  since  the  day  it  was 
fii-st  introduced  in  Congress.    In  addi- 
tion title  IV  of  the  Senate  bill  was  the 
subject  of  careful  expert  scrutiny  during 
exhaustive  hearings  held  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee.    But  ,that 
is  not  the  title  IV  we  are  asked  to  call  up. 
The  open-occupancy  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
a  single  day's  hearings.    Nor  has  there 
been  time  to  study  its  provisions  and  to 
reflect  upon  their  meaning  and  implica- 
tions on  the  Senate  floor.     I  hope  to 
remedy  that  to  some  extent  today  by 
analyzing  in  some  detail  the  provisions 
of  title  rV  of  HJl.  14765. 

Before  breaking  it  down  section  by 
section,  however,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
consider  what  this  legislation  attempts 
to  accomplish,  how  well  it  is  designed  to 
meet  those  goals  and,  most  importantly, 
whether  Congress  has  constitutional 
authority  to  take  such  action. 

There  must  be  no  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  title  IV;  it  is  the  first  direct 
Federal  assault  against  the  fundamen- 
tal human  right  to  own  and  use  private 
property — the  first  opening  wedge  of  its 
destruction.  This  title  completely  ig- 
nores the  distinction  between  the  private 
sector  and  the  public  sector. 

Heretofore,  whenever  there  have  been 
proposals  for  further  governmental  con- 
trol of  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens 
they  have  at  lesist  had  some  connection 
with  the  public  sector;  such  as  with  pub- 
lic accommodations.  This  proposal, 
however,  reaches  the  most  nonpublic  of 
all  transactions,  the  sale  or  rental  of 
one's  home.  It  is  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
right  to  own  and  use  private  property, 
the  source  of  liberty,  without  which  all 
other  liberties  succumb  to  tyranny. 

From  Ustening  to  the  rhetoric  of  the 
proponents  for  4  months,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  principal  goal  of  title  IV  is  the 
elimination  of  what  are  mistakenly  re- 
ferred to  as  "ghettos,"  the  slum  areas 
of  the  Nation's  cities.  These  slum  areas 
breed  violence,  disease,  social  disorgani- 
zation, and  result  in  separating  the 
ghetto  inhabitants  from  the  benefits  of 
modern  society. 


Only  Congress — 

The  Attorney  General  has  said — 
can  fully  commit  the  Nation   to   begin   to 
solve  the  problem  I  of  ghettos]  on  a  national 
scale.    That  Is  the  purpose  of  title  IV. 
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I  think  It  Is  now  undisputed  that  all 
the  evidence  available  shows  that  open- 
occupancy  laws  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
ghettos  in  the  Nation.  Seventeen 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  some  26 
municipalities  have  fair-housing  laws. 
Yet  the  largest  slums  and  ghettos  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  are  in  States 
with  fair-housing  laws;  and  no  appre- 
ciable change  in  housing  patterns  ever 
followed  their  enactment.  Housing  is 
still  inadequate  and  substandard.  At 
best,  the  only  ones  who  have  benefited 
by  these  local  laws,  and  the  only  ones 
who  would  benefit  by  the  proposed  na- 
tional law,  are  the  wealthy  and  the  upper 
middle  class. 

On  the  day  the  bill  was  Introduced,  I 
noted  that — 

U  enacted.  I  fear  that  sucb  a  law  would 
bring  faloe  hope  and  frustration  to  those 
who  are  deluded  about  Its  effect  and  pur- 
pose. 

There  Is  not  a  single  provision  in  title 
IV  which  win  provide  better  housing  for 
a  single  American.  To  argue  otherwise 
is  dangerous,  and  it  Is  cruel  to  those  who 
are  misled. 

The  proponents  also  say  the  Federal 
Government  should  go  on  record  as  be- 
ing opposed  to  distinctions  in  housing 
based  upon  factors  such  as  race,  color, 
religion,  and  national  origin.  This  is 
the  principle  set  out  in  section  401,  and 
it  is  against  this  declaration  that  the 
entire  title  must  be  measured. 

The  basic  objection  I  liave  to  title  IV 
is  to  the  attempt  to  force  a  supposedly 
moral  principle  upon  private  individuals 
by  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  matters  not  to  me  how  noble  the  pur- 
pose may  be  said  to  be — Congress  has  no 
afBrmative  power  and  is  prevented  by  the 
limitations  written  into  its  authority 
from  coercing  the  people  to  behave  as 
Congress  deans  moral.  Among  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  men  are  the  rights 
to  associate  with  whom  one  chooses,  to 
make  choices  in  one's  private  affairs  as 
one  pleases.  Freedom  implies  the  right 
to  make  foolish  as  well  as  wise  choices; 
and  It  entitles  a  man  to  his  prejudices 
as  well  as  his  allergies. 

We  may  deplore  the  fact  that  men  are 
not  always  wise,  that  they  allow  factors 
such  as  race  to  Interfere  with  their  Judg- 
ments. But  It  is  the  essential  freedom 
of  an  Individual  to  make  his  own  choices 
In  his  private  affairs.  Freedom  to  speak 
and  to  associate  as  one  sees  fit  is  funda- 
mental not  only  to  our  Constitution  but 
also  to  the  very  precepts  of  our  society. 

This  freedom  must  be  protected  wheth- 
er we  approve  of  the  way  it  is  exercized 
or  not.  Freedom  to  speak  one's  thoughts 
Is  available  not  only  to  those  thoughts 
we  tppTove  of,  but  also  to  those  we  de- 
spise. Words  may  be  uttered  or  written 
as  a  matter  of  right — not  only  words 
which  please  our  ears  but  also  those 
which  offend  them. 

My  right  to  choose  with  whom  I  will 
associate  is  also  basic.  If  I  consider 
race,  or  religion,  or  national  origin  and 
not  the  individual  merits  of  my  fellows, 
I  may  be  foolish.  But  government  may 
not  punish  me,  and  may  not  force  me  to 
associate  with  those  I  reject. 


The  nobility  of  purpose  claimed  for 
Utle  IV  is  no  Justification  for  the  in- 
fringements on  personal  liberty  that  it 
contains.  Fundamental  private  free- 
doms of  speech,  of  association,  of  choice 
of  companions — these  may  not  be  cir- 
cumscribed t>ecause  the  purpose  is  said 
to  be  honorable. 

There  is  no  greater  threat  to  human 
freedom  than  infringements  on  liberty 
which  seem  Just  and  noble.  What  is 
considered  noble  and  Just  Is  not  static. 
If  liberties  can  be  trod  upon  in  the  name 
of  "goodness,"  tills  claim  can  be  raised 
for  any  purpose.  There  are  nations  in 
this  world  who  have  destroyed  freedom 
for  what  they  consider  the  highest 
morality. 

This  is  my  fundamental  objection  to 
title  rv — ^the  enactment  of  law  and  the 
enlistment  of  government  power  in  an 
area  which  basically  involves  the  free 
exercise  of  individual  Judgment.  When 
government  ceaselessly  crusades  it  be- 
comes despotic.  When  government  de- 
declares  a  holy  war  against  social  evil,  the 
result  inevitably  is  that  freedom  is  lost 
for  all,  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil. 

This  is  the  reason  freedom  of  speech 
prohibits  even  "good  censorship."  "nils 
is  the  reason  freedom  of  religion  pro- 
hibits even  "helpful"  government  par- 
ticipation in  religious  life. 

So  it  Is  with  the  individual  right  to 
choose  one's  neighbors,  and  to  live  or  not 
to  live  in  a  community  peopled  with 
those  of  similar  tastes,  backgrounds,  and 
outlooks.  So  it  should  be  with  an  indi- 
vidual's right  to  dispose  of  private  prop- 
erty as  he  chooses — to  make  these  deci- 
sions not  only  on  the  basis  of  flnanclal 
considerations,  but  also  on  the  basis  of 
factors  which  government  may,  in  its 
wisdom,  consider  irrelevant. 

My  opposition  to  Federal  legislation 
with  respect  to  open  occupancy  is  not 
swayed  by  claims  that  the  Congress  must 
go  on  record  as  opposing  discrimination 
in  housing.  Even  if  the  tyranny  threat- 
ened by  the  implementing  sections  of 
title  IV  were  not  involved,  I  would  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  legislate  in  an  area 
where  freedom  of  speech,  conscience, 
and  association,  and  the  right  to  use  pri- 
vate property  are  involved.  For  where 
the  principle  is  established  that  govern- 
ment can  legislate  in  these  areas  for  good 
ends,  there  is  no  bar  to  legislation  for 
bad  ends.  I  might  add,  at  this  point, 
that  the  ballot  box  in  numerous  ref- 
erendums,  and  the  letters  I  have  received, 
indicate  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Nation  agrees  with  me. 

Various  constitutional  arguments  have 
been  offered  to  support  title  IV.  In  fact, 
there  have  been  so  many  that  I  am  re- 
minded of  that  old  rule  that  when  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  doing  something 
you  will  always  find  many  bad  ones. 

The  Attorney  General  has  stated  that 
the  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
commerce  clause  allows  it  to  regulate  all 
housing.  He  relies  on  these  few  words 
from  the  Constitution: 

Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
Tribes. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  real  prop- 
erty does  not  move  In  the  channels  of 


interstate  commerce.  The  very  attribute 
of  real  property  which  distinguishes  it 
from  all  other  property  excludes  it  from 
interstate  commerce — its  immovability. 
A  house  may  be  bought  and  sold,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  house  trailer 
and  in  the  absence  of  acts  of  God,  it 
never  crosses  a  State  line.  I  fail  to  see 
how  we  can  rely  upon  tornadoes  and 
hurricanes  as  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce; and  the  bill  is  not  limited  to  the 
sale  and  rental  of  mobile  homes. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  materials  and 
furnishings  which  make  up  any  physical 
structure  once  moved  in  commerce  and 
so  is  enough  to  bring  the  whole  into  in- 
terstate commerce.  Congress  can,  of 
course,  regulate  the  materials  and  fur- 
nishings as  they  move  in  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce,  but  in  this  instance 
the  flow  has  stopped  and  congressional 
power  has  ceased.  The  materials  have, 
by  legtU  definition,  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  realty. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has 
stretched  the  commerce  clause  to  cover 
almost  every  human  endeavor,  the  prece- 
dents relied  upon  by  the  proponents  to 
support  title  IV  are  inadequate  The  case 
which  is  cited  most  for  support  is 
Katzenbach  v.  McClung — 379  VS.  294, 
1964 — which  arose  out  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations title  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

In  upholding  that  title,  the  Court  re- 
lied upon  the  flow  In  Interstate  commerce 
of  the  food  served  by  Ollle's  Barbecue 
Stand.  That  case  cannot  sustain  this 
title  because  in  McClung  the  identical 
individual  food  items  while  still  in  the 
flow  of  commerce  were  the  subjects  of 
transactions;  the  building  materials  in- 
volved here  have  not  only  ceased  to  flow- 
In  the  stream  of  interstate  commerce  out 
have  lost  their  separate  individual  iden- 
tity as  they  became  incorporated  in 
dwellings. 

The  Attorney  General's  interpretation 
of  the  limits  of  the  commerce  clause 
power  is  supported  ty  references  to  the 
interpenetratlons  of  modem  society.  But 
the  constitutional  fallacy  of  such  scho- 
lastic refisoning  as  a  basis  for  extending 
Federal  power  was  long  ago  recognized 
by  Justice  Frankfurter  in  Polish  Alliance 
against  Labor  Board: 

The  interpenetratlons  of  modem  society 
have  not  wiped  out  State  lines.  It  Is  not  for 
us  to  make  Inroads  upon  our  Federal  system 
either  by  Indifference  to  Its  maintenance  or 
excessive  regard  for  the  unifying  forces  of 
modem  technology.  Scholastic  Teasoning 
may  prove  that  no  activity  is  isolated  tcithin 
the  boundaries  o/  a  single  State,  but  that 
cannot  justify  absorption  of  legislative  power 
by  the  United  States  over  every  activity.  (322 
U.S.  643,  850  (1944))    (emphasis  added) 

If  we  accept  the  Attorney  Generals 
interpretations  of  the  commerce  clause, 
then  this  justification  will  support  the 
absorption  of  legislative  power  by  the 
United  States  over  every  activity. 

To  interpret  the  commerce  clause  to 
cover  housing  in  the  way  suggested, 
swallows  up  the  entire  constitutional 
principle  of  a  federal  govermnent  of 
limited  powers.  It  establishes  the  con- 
stitutional principle  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  legislative  powers  as 
broad  as  that  of  the  States.  I  challenge 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  to  mention 
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any  area  of  human  aptivity  not  subject 
to  Federal  legislation  under  their  in- 
terpretiition  of  the  commerce  clause. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  provisions 
of  title  rv  can  be  suistained  under  the 
power  granted  to  Coijgress  by  the  com- 
merce clause  do  wejl  to  give  careful 
thought  to  the  consequences  if  their  posi- 
tion Is  ultimately  accepted. 

It  is  elementary  that  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  has  becoine  great  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  derived  f roni  the  governed,  and 
that  Uberty  is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  individual  is 
able  to  remain  free  ijivim  governmental 
Cfmtrol.  A  corollary  to  this  idea  is  the 
restraint  on  governmental  power  em- 
bodied in  the  Federal  system  according 
to  which  the  National  Government  has 
only  those  powers  grmted  to  it. 

We  should  appreciiate  that  "federal- 
Ism"  Is  not  a  meanineless  platitude  nor 
an  outmoded  cliche.  [It  is  not  merely  a 
happy  accident  of  hf$tory;  not  merely 
a  convenient  tool]  of  government. 
Rather,  it  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
Government.  The  administration's  in- 
terpretation of  the  commerce  clause 
destroys  this  foundation.  It  is  an  in- 
terpretation of  one  constitutional  clause 
concerning  interstate  commerce  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  could 
ultimately  control  ev^ry  activity  of  e\'ery 
American  from  the  time  he  is  bom  till 
the  time  he  "shuffles  off  this  mortal  coil." 

The  14th  amendment  reads: 

No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  ths  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life.  Uberty,  or  propertyj,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  bvotection  of  the  laws. 

But,  says  the  Attorney  General: 
Title  IV  Is  also  sustainable  as  "appropriate 
legislation"  to  enforce  the  substantive  guar- 
antees of  the  14th  amendment. 

He  Ignores  the  worflB,  "No  State  shall." 
It  is  an  easy  matter  of  constitutional 
Interpretation,  according  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  reject  the  established 
and  unquestioned  Ju^cial  interpretation 
of  almost  a  century 
words  "no  State"  as 
According  to  the 
"no  State"  means  "ni 
follows  quite  easily 
prevent  private  actloi 
in  violation  of  the  1 


hich  regarded  the 
eaning  "no  State." 
;tice  Department, 
person,"  and  so,  it 
at  Congress  may 
which  it  considers 
th  ttmendment. 


My  mind  cannot  fe&ve  assent  to  such 
distortion  of  simple  [Vords. 

The  Attorney  Geileral,  however,  also 
supports  title  IV  un^er  the  14th  amend- 
ment with  another  Argument,  although 
this  one  too  requiref  him  to  torture  its 
words  unmercifully. 

Moreover — 

He  has  claimed — 
It  Is  highly  relevant  ihat  government  ac- 
tion— both  State  and  il'ederal — has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  exl8t|lng  patterns  of  hous- 
ing segrecation.  .  .  .  T^th  such  a  history  of 
past  governmental  support.  It  can  hardly  be 
argued  that  presenl|  practices  represent 
purely  private  choice.] 

Well,  I  think  tbUt  present  housing 
practices  do  repre^^nt  private  choice. 
People  do  tend  to  associate  with  persons 


of  similar  tastes,  backgrounds,  and  out- 
looks. The  housing  patt:;rns  of  this  Na- 
tion and  in  every  social  grouping  on  the 
earth,  bear  testimony  ttiat  people  tend 
to  associate  with  those  who  belong  to 
their  group  and  class,  and  this  charac- 
teristic is  demonstrated  whether  gov- 
ernment encourages  It,  Ignores  it,  or  ac- 
tively tries  to  oppose  it. 

What  cannot  be  argued,  however,  is 
that  the  14th  amendment  Justifies  gov- 
ernmental action  wherever  government 
influence  is  felt,  which  is  the  core  of  the 
argximent  propounded  by  the  Attorney 
General.  A  more  tyrannical  theory 
could  never  be  asserted. 

From  the  beginnings  of  time  until  to- 
day, government  has  tended  to  assert  Its 
influence  into  evei-y  sphere  of  human  en- 
deavor. It  was  this  tendency  of  govern- 
ment that  was  the  source  of  the  limita- 
tions written  into  the  charter  of  Federal 
power  in  1787.  The  Attorney  General  is 
really  arguing  that  because  Government 
tends  to  intrude  upon  areas  of  private 
endeavor  where  it  has  no  authority,  this 
very  intrusion  Justlfles  additional  coer- 
cion and  additional  Intrusions.  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  in  the  private  deci- 
sions of  homeowTiers  as  to  how  they  will 
use  or  dispose  of  their  property.  If  in 
the  past  it  has  interfered  in  this  area, 
this  cannot  be  used  as  a  justification  for 
further  inroads  upon  private  rights. 

Not  only  are  there  no  constitutional 
sources  of  power,  either  in  the  commerce 
clause  or  the  14th  amendment,  for  gov- 
ernment coercion  on  these  private 
rights,  but  there  are  also  specific  con- 
stltutionsil  prohibitions  on  our  legisla- 
tive power  to  enact  title  IV. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  concern- 
ing human  rights  as  opposed  to  property 
rights.  This  is  nonsense.  Property  has 
no  rights,  only  attributes.  The  right  to 
property  is  a  human  right,  a  civil  right — 
a  right  expressly  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  one  of  the  basic  rights 
of  a  free  people.  Conversely,  failure  to 
protect  the  human  right  to  property  is  a 
typical  characteristic  of  totalitarian 
States  along  with  the  denial  of  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  religion. 

The  basic  human  right  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law — the  only  right  expressly 
mentioned  in  both  the  14th  amendment 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights — would  be 
sacrificed  by  this  title  to  a  new  so-called 
right  of  open  occupancy.  We  are  for- 
bidden by  the  fifth  amendment  from 
making  the  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  fundamental  canon  of  con- 
struction of  written  documents,  whether 
they  are  contracts,  statutes,  or  con- 
stitutions, that  expression  of  one  thing 
implies  the  exclusion  of  smother.  The 
fifth  amendment  provides  "nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  Just  compensation."  The  ex- 
press goal  of  title  rv  is  to  deprive  Amer- 
icans of  one  right — ^the  right  to  dispose 
of  their  property  as  they  see  fit.  It  does 
this  in  order  that  housing  patterns  con- 
form to  the  public  weal  as  the  Federal 
Government  sees  it. 

And  to  whom  is  this  right  given?  The 
right  deprived  by  title  IV  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  certain  classes  of  people.  The  buyer 
may  use  the  powers  conferred  by  title  IV 


to  obtain  private  property  for  his  own 
private  use.  If  the  fifth  amendment  pro- 
hibits pubUc  taking  of  private  property 
for  public  use  without  compensation,  it  is 
elementary  that  it  prohibits  absolutely 
the  pubUc  taking  of  private  property  for 
private  use. 

The  inevitable  suppression  of  the 
American  peoples'  rights,  hberties,  and 
freedoms  which  would  ensue  should  Con- 
gress enact  title  IV  has  been  elucidated 
by  Justice  Harlan  in  his  concurring 
opinion  in  Peterson  v.  Grcent-tlic — 373 
U.S.  244—1963: 

Freedom  of  the  Individual  to  choose  his 
associates  or  his  neighbors,  to  use  and  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit,  to  be 
irrational,  arbitrary,  capricious,  even  unjust 
in  his  personal  relations  are  things  all  en- 
titled to  a  large  measure  of  protection  from 
governmental  interference.  This  liberty 
would  be  overridden,  in  the  name  of  equality. 
If  the  strictures  of  the  amendment  were 
applied  to  governmental  and  private  action 
without  distinction.  Also  Inherent  In  the 
concept  of  State  action  are  values  of  federal - 
Ism,  a  recognition  that  there  are  areas  of 
private  rights  upon  which  Federal  power 
should  not  lay  a  heavy  hand  and  which 
should  properly  be  left  to  the  more  precise 
Instruments  of  local  authority. 

Furthermore,  there  are  other  human 
rights  and  freedoms  protected  from  gov- 
ernmental interference  which  are  placed 
in  Jeopardy  by  this  legislation.  Among 
those  are  the  right  to  freedom  of  associa- 
tion, recognized  in  the  case  of  NAACP  v. 
Alabama,  357  US.  449 — 1958,  and  the 
right  to  privacy  recognized  in  the  case  of 
Griswold  v.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  497— 
1965.  As  Justice  Douglas  said  in  Griswold 
at  page  484 : 

The  foregoing  cases  suggest  that  specific 
guarantees  In  the  Bill  of  Bights  have  penum- 
bras, formed  by  emanations  from  those  guar- 
antees that  help  give  them  life  and  sub- 
stance. . .  .  The  right  of  association  contained 
In  the  penvimbra  of  the  First  Amendment  is 
one,  as  we  have  seen.  The  Third  Amend- 
ment In  its  prohibition  against  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiers  "in  any  house"  In  time  of  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  is  another 
facet  of  that  privacy.  The  Fourth  Amend- 
ment explicitly  affirms  the  "right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures."  The  Fifth  Amend- 
ment in  its  Self-incrimination  CTlaiise  en- 
ables the  citizen  to  create  a  sone  of  privacy 
which  government  may  not  force  him  to 
surrender  to  his  detriment.  The  Ninth 
Amendment  provides:  "The  enumeration  In 
the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people." 

And  again  at  page  485 : 

Such  a  law  cannot  stand  In  light  of  the 
familiar  principle,  so  often  applied  by  this 
Court,  that  a  "governmental  purpose  to  con- 
trol or  prevent  activities  constitutionally 
subject  to  state  regulation  may  not  be 
achieved  by  means  which  sweep  unneces- 
sarily broadly  and  thereby  Invade  the  area 
of  protected  freedoms." 

No  one  would  contend  that  Congress 
may  use  the  legislative  power  conferred 
by  section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  or  by 
the  commerce  clause  in  a  way  which 
would  Invade  those  hberties  specifically 
guaranteed  by  the  1st  section  of  the  14th 
amendment,  or  by  the  5th  amiendment,  or 
by  the  first  10  taken  together.  But  this 
is  what  title  rV  would  do. 
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So  weak  and  superflcial  is  the  constitu- 
tional Justtflcation  for  title  IV  that  many 
advocates  no  longer  seek  to  support  it  by 
constitutional  argument.  They  direct 
our  attention  to  the  social  and  economic 
ends  sought  by  the  measure  and  they 
meet  the  constitutional  argument  only  by 
suggesting  that  the  Constitution  belongs 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  They  argue  that 
we  should  pass  the  law.  and  leave  these 
worrisome  problems  to  the  men  across 
the  street. 

These  advocates  ignore  the  fact  that 
each  Senator  takes  an  oath  of  oCBce  to 
uphold  and  support  the  Constitution.  It 
Is  oiu"  first  responsibility,  not  our  last,  to 
square  all  legislation  with  this  obligation 
and  to  reject  even  the  most  appealing,  if 
in  our  judgment,  we  conclude  we  have  no 
power  to  act. 

To  suggest  that  we  should  not  be  too 
troubled  by  the  constitutional  doubts  of 
title  IV  completely  ignores  the  purpose 
of  that  oath,  and  completely  disregards 
our  most  important  function  as  legisla- 
tors. It  is  totally  unsupportable  acco;-d- 
ing  to  the  traditions  and  decisions  of 
American  jurisprudence  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  separate  coequal  powers.  The 
Supreme  Court,  according  to  its  own 
rules  of  interpretation,  is  guided  by  one 
overriding  presumption  when  undertak- 
ing its  function  of  judicial  review,  a  pre- 
sumption which  should  dispel  the  notion 
of  our  abdicating  congressional  respon- 
s'bility. 

The  Court  assumes  that  the  Congress 
is  no  less  mindful  than  the  judiciary  of 
tlie  restraints  imposed  upon  the  powers 
of  the  National  Government  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that,  prior  to  its  approval 
of  any  measure,  the  legislative  branch 
conscientiously  appraised  its  validity  and 
in  perfect  good  faith  concluded  that  the 
enactment  met  the  test  of  constitutional- 
ity. Therefore,  tlie  Court  will  not  con- 
sider the  constitutional  question  if  that 
can  be  avoided;  and  if  it  does  consider 
the  question,  the  burden  is  on  him  who 
challenges  the  act's  constitutionality. 

Tlie  Comt  has  expressed  this  many 
times  and  recently  as  follows: 

Tliii  Court  does  and  should  accord  a  strong 
presumption  of  constitutionality  to  Acts  of 
Congress.  This  Is  not  a  mere  polite  gesture. 
It  Is  a  deference  due  to  deliberate  Judgment 
by  constitutional  majorities  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  that  an  Act  Is  within  their 
delegated  power  or  Is  necessary  and  proper 
to  execution  of  that  power.  {U.S.  v.  Gam- 
bling Devices.  346  U.S.  441.  449  (1953)  >. 

Congress  cannot  shift  Its  responsibility 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  assume  tliat 
a  legislative  proposal  is  constitutional 
because  he  asserts  that  it  is.  The  duty 
and  responsibility  rests  solely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  each  Senator  to  determine 
whether  a  proposed  measure  is  compati- 
ble with  our  Constitution. 

Many  of  us.  unfortunately,  attempt 
to  discharge  this  duty  by  predicting  what 
the  Supreme  Court  will  hold  when  a 
given  bill  under  consideration  Is  ulti- 
mately reviewed.  This  may  be  a  nat- 
ural reaction,  but  it  utterly  fails  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  respoisibillty 
we  face. 

Court  decisions  are.  of  coiirae.  usefiil 
tools  which  we  may  use  to  recognize 
legislative  limitations   and   obligations. 


But  we  should  not,  by  contenting  our- 
selves with  reading  the  tea  leaves  of 
past  judicial  decisions,  escape  the  duty 
of  deciding  for  ourselves  what  is  con- 
stitutional. 

This  is  not  what  the  Constitution  ex- 
pects of  us.  On  the  contrary.  It  re- 
quires that  we  look  to  the  language,  the 
intent,  and  the  legislative  history  of  each 
of  Its  provisions  In  determining  whether 
a  bill  is  consonant  with  that  dociiment. 

The  Court  properly  upholds  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  Act  of  Congress  un- 
less it  finds  that  what  we  have  done  Is 
clearly  repugnant  to  the  words  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution. 

So,  I  ask  that  all  Senators  act  as  more 
than  fortunetellers — that  they  judge  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  against  the  man- 
dates (.nd  prohibitions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion according  to  their  own  individual 
intellect  and  con.science  and  not  abdicate 
that  responsibility  to  the  Court  or  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

I  have  considered  long  and  carefully 
the  constitutional  questions  created  by 
title  IV.  As  chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee.  I  sat 
through  22  days  of  hearings  and  each  day 
I  heard  supporters  and  opponents  argue 
the  consrcssional  authority  for  title  IV. 
I  have  studied  the  cases  interpreting 
the  commerce  clause  and  the  14th 
amendment.  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Attorney  General,  and  of 
professors  of  constitutional  law. 

I  have  made  my  own  judgment  accord- 
ing to  my  oath  of  ofiBce  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, and  I  have  concluded  that  the  entire 
title  is  clearly  beyond  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress — under  either  the 
commerce  clause  or  the  14th  amendment. 
Furthermore,  I  consider  that  it  violates 
freedom  of  association,  implicit  in  the 
first  amendment,  the  individual  right  to 
own  and  use  private  property,  explicit  in 
the  fifth  amendment;  and  partially,  the 
right  to  privacy  within  the  penumbra  of 
the  BiU  of  Rights. 

These  constitutional  arguments  apply 
equally  to  the  original  version,  and  to  the 
House  version.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  original  bill  is  much  more  popu- 
lar. President  Johnson,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katzenbach,  Secretary  Weaver,  Dr. 
King,  and  Mr.  Roy  Wilklns,  all  say  they 
much  prefer  the  original  administration 
ver.sion  rather  than  the  version  which  is 
sought  to  be  brought  up. 

Among  the  opponents,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  many 
State  associations  and  private  realtors, 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, and  several  professors  of  law.  feel 
that  the  House  version  is  more  offensive 
than  the  administration's  proposal.  It 
would  seem  that  the  only  reason  for  seek- 
ing to  bring  up  the  House  version  is  sin 
attempt  by  compromise  to  obscure  the 
dfeatruci  ion  of  fundamenal  principle  pro- 
posed: it  is  an  excuse  for  those  who  have 
neither  tlie  courage  to  stand  for  freedom 
nor  the  fortitude  to  stand  for  open 
occupancy. 

What  kind  of  useless  exercise  do  we 
perform  in  calling  to  end  debate  in  order 
to  act  on  a  bill  which  nobody  wants? 

The  American  people  and  I  are  in 
agi'eement  in  opposing  this  compromise 
with  principle.    In  every  single  instance 


in  which  open  occupancy  has  been  put  to 
the  people,  they  have  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected it.  For  Instance,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  cities  of  Seat- 
tle, Tacoma,  Akron,  Omaha,  Detroit,  and 
Berkeley  have  defeated  decisively  by  ref- 
erendum such  propositions. 

In  the  recent  primary  election  in  Mary- 
land, the  candidate  who  steadfastly  op- 
posed any  siu-render  of  principle  has  ap- 
parently won  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Governor.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
we  should  attempt  to  Impose  on  every 
American  what  obviously  the  great  ma- 
jority do  not  want. 

The  provisions  of  title  IV  are  anything 
but  an  excuse  for  the  legislative  circus 
In  which  we  are  engaged.  The  title 
states  a  broad  policy.  Then  it  proceeds 
to  make  ambiguous  exceptions  justified 
only  on  the  grounds  of  political  ex- 
pediency. 

The  acts  It  prohibits  are  both  vague 
and  comprehensive.  They  stem  only 
from  the  motive  of  the  homeowner — an 
element  at  once  easy  to  assert  and  dif- 
ficult to  disprove.  In  its  willy-nilly 
proscriptions,  title  IV  protects  some 
rights  not  mentioned  In  its  policy  sec- 
tion; such  as,  "economic  status"  and 
"age  and  number  of  children,"  and  at 
the  same  time  it  transgresses  not  once 
but  twice  on  first  amendment  freedoms 
of  speech  and  press. 

Title  rv  empowers  not  one,  but  fully 
five  different  agencies  of  Government  to 
enforce  Its  provisions.  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Fair  Housing  Board,  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  each 
would  have  a  hand  in  implementing  it 
Perhaps  this  is  a  tacit  recognition  of  the 
difficulties  its  loose  and  careless  drafting 
will  cause. 

One  need  not  have  much  experience 
with  Government  to  foresee  the  confus- 
ing and  contradictory  welter  of  rules, 
decisions,  regulations,  and  orders  that 
will  result  as  these  5  separate  agencie.s 
struggle  to  apply  title  IV  to  35  million 
homeowners  across  the  Nation. 

Section  401  states  that — 

It  18  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
prevent  discrimination  on  account  of  race. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  in  the  pur- 
chase, rental,  le.ise.  financing,  use,  and  oc- 
cupancy of  housing  throughout  the  Nation. 

After  that  sweeping  statement,  the 
authors  pixivide  in  section  403(b)  tliat 
the  title  shall  not  apply  to  an  owner  who 
sells  or  rents  a  portion  of  a  building 
which  contains  living  quarters  for  no 
more  than  four  families  if  he  occupie.'; 
one  of  the  quarters  as  his  residence 
And  sections  402 <d)  and  403(a)  taken 
together  provide  that  a  person  who  has 
participated  in  less  than  three  transac- 
tions in  the  preceding  12  months  is  ex- 
empt. 

There  is  no  difference  In  principle 
between  those  who  have  four  and  those 
who  have  five,  or  six,  or  seven  units. 
Upon  what  standard  does  "four"  become 
the  line  between  constitutional  authority 
and  none?  On  the  same  gi'ounds,  what 
is  to  prevent  the  title  from  later  being 
amended  to  three  units,  then  two,  then 
one.  then  a  room?  The  proponents 
make  no  secret  of  their  dissatisfaction 
with  section  403<d*   and  it  will  not  be 
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long  before  it  Is  cast 
question  applies  to  tJ^  ' 
Uon    exemption"    denn« 
402(d). 

What  Is  a  "transaction"?  Is  it  the 
rental  of  a  room  on  dimonth-to-month 
basis?  Is  the  sale  of  one's  home  and 
the  purchase  of  suiothjer  one  transaction 
or  two?  Is  the  constniction  and  man- 
agement lease  of  a  hlndred-unit  high- 
rise  1,  2,  or  100  transactions  where  the 
owner  employs  a  rental  agent  who  later 
violates  the  act?  Will  owners  who  are 
exempt  and  who  do  4ot  violate  the  act 
be  responsible  for  thflir  agents  who  do? 
What  will  be  the  rults  and  regulations 
that  wUl  be  bom  from  this  language? 
Nobody  knows,  for  there  have  been  no 
hearings  on  these  sections. 

None  of  the  proponents  like  these  ex- 
emptions— ^it  is  no  se<^iet  that  they  were 
purchased  for  a  handful  of  votes.  No 
one  should  be  misled  that  the  time  will 
be  long  before  these  words  are  stricken 
and  title  rv  becomefe  once  again,  the 
blanket  prohibition  It  originally  was. 

If  we  embrace  the  lirtnciple  of  title  IV. 
as  now  written,  we  must  agree  to  the 
principle  without  exception. 

Section  403(a)  contains  eight  subsec- 
tions setting  forth  some  12  to  15  activities 
declared  unlawful. 

The  scope  and  vagueness  of  these  ac- 
tivities   are    apparent   when    they    are 
translated  into  plain  English.    This  Is 
what  subsection  403 (la)   prohibits  when 
done  because  of   one  of  the  specified 
characteristics  of  the  client: 
To  refuse  to  sell,  rfent,  or  lease. 
To  refuse  to  negotlajlie. 
To    make    unavaljltble    or    deny    a 
dwelling.  I 

To  discriminate  In  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  a  sale,  rei|ital,  or  lease. 

To  discriminate  liji:  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities.   I 

To  print  or  utter  a  preference  or  an 
intention  to  make  a  preference. 
To  fall  or  refuse  to  show  a  dwelling. 
To  fail  to  submit  poomptly  an  offer. 
To  fail  or  refuse  to  use  one's  best 
efforts. 

To  represent  that  la  dwelling  is  not 
available  for  inspection  when  in  fact  it  is. 
To  prevent  access  to  multiple  listing 
services. 

To  engage  In  any  I  act  which  restricts 
housing  to  any  grouO  of  persons. 

To  induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  the  sale 
of  a  house  by  representations  concern- 
ing the  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  economid  status  of  future 
inhabitants.  | 

This  enumeration  jdovers  almost  every 
conceivable  activity  |  In  which  a  party 
wishing  to  sell  or  rent  a  house  could 
possibly  engage.  Trie  authors  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  imagination. 

There  is  no  mention  In  title  IV  of  the 
burden  of  proof  thajt  has  to  be  met  by 
the  plaintiff.  A  priiaa  facie  case  could 
be  made  In  every  case  in  which  two  peo- 
ple of  different  rac^,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  are 'parties  to  an  im- 
successful  real  estate  transaction.  This 
is  so  because  every  time  a  white  man 
failed  to  sell  to  a  Negro,  or  every  time  a 
Jew  failed  to  negotlM«  with  a  Catholic, 
or  a  Methodist  failed  to  submit  promptly 
the  offer  of  a  Baptist;  It  could,  with  ex- 
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cellent  chance  of  success,  be  alleged  that 
race  or  religion  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  his  behavior. 

The  parties  need  only  come  from  dif- 
ferent classes  and  it  could  be  alleged  that 
a  defendant  failed  to  use  his  best  efforts 
in  consummating  a  given  transaction. 

How  will  the  defendant  meet  such  al- 
legations? It  will  be  a  rare  day  when  he 
gives  ets  his  motive  one  that  is  prohibited 
by  section  403.  Must  the  defendant  point 
to  his  friends  and  associates  and  dem- 
onstrate to  the  court  that  some  of  his  best 
friends  are  Negroes,  or  Jews,  or  Seventh- 
day  Adventists,  or  couples  with  four  chil- 
dren, or  American  Indians? 

There  can  be  no  dens^ng  that,  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  law  suits  involving 
matters  as  vague  and  obscure  as  this,  the 
homeowner  will  find  himself  constrained 
to  accede  very  quickly  to  the  demands  of 
the  purchaser  or  tenant  lest  he  be  ac- 
cused of  discrimination  and  hauled  be- 
fore the  courts  or  the  Fair  Housing 
Board. 

The  haphazard  way  In  which  the  bill 
is  drafted  is  illustrated  by  the  language 
prohibiting  discrimination  because  of 
"the  number  of  children  or  the  age  of 
such  children"  which  appears  in  subsec- 
tions (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (7)  of  section 
403  (a) ,  but  not  the  other  four. 

Section  403(a)  (4)  could  be  considered 
as  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  serious.  The 
House  added  language  to  the  original  bill 
requiring  realtors  and  homeowners  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  consummate  any  sale, 
rental,  or  lease.  The  Attorney  General 
has  admitted  that  there  are  no  compa- 
rable laws  requiring  any  other  profession 
or  seller  to  use  best  efforts.  Why  does 
the  Congress  choose  real  estate  brokers 
from  all  others  for  this  dubious  distinc- 
tion? Why  should  not  doctors,  or 
lawyers,  or  politicians,  or  Senators  not 
also  be  required  by  law  to  use  their  best 
efforts? 

If  homeowners  are  to  use  best  efforts  to 
sell  their  home,  why  should  peanut  ven- 
dors not  sdso  use  their  best  efforts  to  sell 
their  peanuts?  This  is  a  bill  to  promote 
equality,  and  all  are  to  be  treated  equally, 
perhaps  an  amendment  to  this  effect 
should  be  offered  by  the  proponents. 

•nie  following  amendment  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill: 

On  page  31,  line  11,  strike  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  subsection,  Inserting  a  semicolon 
and  adding  the  foUowlng  words:  "or  for  any 
physician,  attorney,  architect,  accountant, 
funeral  director,  or  any  other  member  of  any 
other  profession  to  refuse  any  client  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin, or  to  fall  to  tise  his  best  eOorts  on  the 
behaU  of  such  client." 

Subsection  (3)  would  make  it  unlawful 
to  make  any  oral  or  written  statement 
that  Indicates  any  preference  based  on 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or 
nimiber  of  childi-en  or  the  age  of  such 
children.  Subsection  (8)  declares  it  im- 
lawful  to  induce  a  sale  or  rental  by  mak- 
ing representations  regarding  the  pres- 
ent or  prospective  entry  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  persons  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  eco- 
nomic status.  These  two  provisions,  in 
my  judgment,  violate  the  freedom  of 
speech  protected  from  abridgment  by  the 
first  amendment.     Subsection   (8)   was 


placed  in  the  bill  on  the  House  floor  sifter 
the  hearing  before  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  had  closed.  How- 
ever, the  House  Judiciary  ConMoittee  had 
reported  out  the  bill  with  subsection  (3) 
while  the  hearings  were  still  in  progress. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser  speaking  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  agreed 
with  me  that  subsection  (3)  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  even  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral conceded  he  saw  problems  with  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  extraordinary  en- 
forcement provisions  of  title  IV  which  de- 
serve special  scrutiny. 

Briefly,  the  title  provides  that  an  In- 
dividual without  payment  of  fees,  costs  or 
security,  and  without  regard  to  the 
smiount  in  controversy,  may  have  a 
court-appointed  attorney  bring  a  civil 
action.  The  coiut  can  grant  a  perma- 
ment  or  temporary  injunction,  or  other 
order,  and  it  may  award  actual  damages 
without  limit  as  to  amount.  The  Attor- 
ney General  may  intervene  in  a  private 
suit  if  he  feels  the  action  is  of  general 
public  Importance. 

Additionally,  he  can  on  his  own,  in- 
stitute suits  when  he  believes  a  person 
Is  engaged  in  a  patterr  or  practice  of 
resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any 
right  granted  by  the  tiUe.  Federal 
courts  are  also  encouraged  to  defer  to 
State  enforcement  of  local  laws  with 
similar  application.  There  is  also  estab- 
lished a  Pair  Housiiig  Board  which  will 
exercise  judicial  functions  administra- 
tively, and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  given  broad  pow- 
ers of  Investigation  and  is  authorized  to 
prosecute  his  or  other's  complaints  be- 
fore the  Board. 

Generally,  section  406  grants  enforce- 
ment powers  to  private  persons  and  sets 
forth  the  appropriate  relief.  Section  406 
(c)  provides  that — 

The  court  may  grant  such  a  relief  as  it 
deems  appropriate  including  a  permanent 
or  temporary  Injunction,  restraining  order, 
or  other  order,  and  may  award  actual  dam- 
ages to  the  plaintiff,  or,  in  the  alternative. 
If  the  defendant  has  received  ai  agreed  to 
receive  compensation  for  service  during  the 
course  of  which  the  discriminatory  bousing 
practice  occurred,  the  court  may  award  as 
liquidated  damages  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  amotint  of  such  compensation. 

Because  the  coiu-t  usually  grants  a 
preliminary  restraining  order  ex  parte 
merely  upon  the  applicant's  afiBdavit  and 
without  notice  to  the  defendant,  real 
estate  transactions  will  be  continually 
upset  and  frustrated. 

As  the  court  may  issue  any  other  order 
it  could  by  mandatory  injunction  order  a 
completed  real  estate  transaction  nulli- 
fied and  transfer  of  tltie  to  the  plaintiff. 

Section  406(a)  allows  the  plaintiff  6 
months  to  flle  his  suit.  By  this  time  the 
house  could  already  have  been  sold  or 
perhaps  taken  off  the  market.  What 
kind  of  relief  would  be  forthcoming  so 
long  after  the  incident?  Is  the  new  oc- 
cupant to  be  turned  out?  Must  the 
owner  now  sell  the  house  he  still  wants 
to  keep?  Or  must  he  be  smitten  with 
damages  and  perhaps  have  to  sell  his 
house  to  raise  the  funds? 

Section  407  (a)  Authorizes  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  brlxvs  a  civil  action  when- 
ever he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  any  person  or  group  of  persons  is 
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engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of  re- 
sistance to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any 
right  granted  by  this  title. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  his  having  re- 
ceived any  complaint  from  anyone.  Sec- 
tion 407(b)  authorizes  him  to  intervene 
in  a  private  suit  if  he  certifies  that  the 
action  is  of  general  nubile  importance. 
These  provisions  grant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  has  behind  him  the  vast 
power  and  resources  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, broad  and  complete  authority 
of  investigation  and  prosecution  against 
anyone  whom  he  might  suspect  of  having 
violated  any  right  protected  bj  this  title. 
The  Attorney  General  is  not  authorized 
to  assist  and  defend  homeowners  in  the 
same  fashion. 

But  the  most  mischievous  enforce- 
ment provision  of  the  title  is  the  Pair 
Housing  Board  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  section  408.  The  Board  is 
given  authority  to  conduct  hearings  on 
complaints  which  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  file. 
There  is  no  mention  of  authority  to  act 
on  its  own  initiative  or  to  process  indi- 
vidual complaints  received  from  disap- 
pointed purchasers.  However,  the  Fair 
Housing  Board  was  hastily  drafted  into 
the  bill  by  reference  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  title  29  United 
States  Code,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
will  have  the  same  powers,  the  same 
energy,  the  same  lack  of  objectivity,  and 
the  same  nonjudicial  approach  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  r,ow 
with  respect  to  matters  wltliin  Its  juris- 
diction. 

The  authors  of  this  section  were  ap- 
parently in  such  a  hurry  to  have  it  passed 
that  they  did  not  take  the  time  to  write 
out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board 
or  the  Secretary.  Section  408(e)  simply 
provides  that — 

For  purposes  of  investigation  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  have,  and  for  purposes  of  hearing 
the  Board  shall  have,  the  same  powers  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
limitations  as  are  provided  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  under  section  161  of 
title  29,  United  States  Code. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  a  complaint  from 
the  Secretary  and  service  upon  the  per- 
son charged  with  a  violation,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  a  hearing  shall  be  had.  The 
Board  shall  conduct  hearings  and  shall 
issue  and  enforce  orders  in  the  same 
manner  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  and  limitations  and  appellate 
procedures  as  are  provided  for  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  a  vio- 
lation of  this  title  shaU  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  unfair  labor  practice 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Not  one  of  the  supporters  of  this  title 
has  uttered  one  word  to  explain  how  or 
why  a  violation  of  this  title  should  or 
could  be  treated  as  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice. The  only  analogy  I  see  Is  this:  In 
order  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  of 
an  \mfair  labor  practice,  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  an  individual  was  engaged  in 
union  activity  and  was  discharged.  If 
a  frustrated  purchaser  can  show  he  is 
the  member  of  a  minority  group  and  was 
refused  a  sale,  then  the  burden  of  proof 
falls  on  the  defendant  homeo«-ner. 

It  is  not  these  absurdities,  however, 
which  constitute  the  greatest  mischief 


of  this  section.  It  is  the  creation  of  an- 
other administrative  agency,  among  the 
dozens  already  in  existence,  charged  with 
carrying  out  policy  and  given  legislative 
and  judicial  powers  to  do  so. 

It  is  unwise  to  subject  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  the  determination  of  an 
agency  which  is  not  designed  to  admin- 
ister justice  but  to  carry  out  a  policy  on 
behalf  of  certain  groups.  Congress 
should  provide  that  rights  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  courts — the  only  institu- 
tion qualified  to  administer  justice. 

Taken  together  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  constitute  a  powerful 
tool  for  the  harassment  of  property 
ownero  and  real  estate  brokers.  If  this 
bill  Is  called  up  not  only  v/ill  we  be  con- 
sidering a  vague  and  sloppy  title  IV,  but 
we  will  also  be  asked  to  endorse  the  un- 
known, indeterminable  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Fair  Housing  Board, 
and  the  as  yet  non-existent  policies  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

The  policies  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  illustrate  that  differ- 
ent agencies  charged  with  the  same  task 
inevitably  view  their  functions  and  their 
objectives  in  conflicting  ways.  Our  ex- 
perience should  at  least  dictate  that  we 
choose  one  forum,  not  five,  so  that  the 
seller  who  must  conform  need  not  stinig- 
gle  to  satisfy  so  many  quarreling  masters. 

Today,  I  have  tried  to  point  up  a  few 
of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  lan- 
guage of  title  rv  and  the  problems  that 
would  bedevil  the  Nation  if  it  is  enacted. 
The  provisions  constitute  a  destruction 
of  liberty — the  greatest  and  most  funda- 
mental value  of  civilization.  If  the 
American  people  by  lack  of  vigilance  al- 
low their  liberty  to  be  narrowed  in  this 
way,  the  long  struggle  of  mankind  to  se- 
cure freedom  from  governmental  tyr- 
anny will  be  dealt  a  mighty  blow. 

Overall,  title  IV  Is  a  completely  un- 
worthy proposal.  It  will  not  accomplish 
its  asserted  purpose;  it  is  poorly  drafted 
and  basically  imjust:  it  creates  another 
in  the  vast  horde  of  Federal  agencies,  one 
with  limitless  authority  to  control  the 
private  activities  of  all  citizens.  It  is 
clearly  beyond  the  constitutional  povvcr 
of  Congress.  It  tramples  private  rights 
to  property  use  and  a  collection  of  fli-st 
amendment  rights  as  well. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  urge 
the  Senate  not  to  call  up  title  IV  of  H.R. 
14765. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  1  p.m.  having  arrived, 
the  hour  between  1  pjn.  and  2  pjn.  will 
be  under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  them. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  under  the  rule  there  is  a  require- 
ment for  a  quorum  call  before  debate 
can  begin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  informs  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  thr.t  that  will  be  at  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
waived.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.-  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 


quorum    call,    without   the   time   being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama such  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  in 
many  of  the  debates  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  the  subject  of  civil  rights  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  have  made  the  point  that 
legislation  is  not  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  warned  that  legislation  enacted 
because  there  was  disturbance  would  in 
all  probability  bring  on  more  disturbance 
and  violence,  because  people  would  gain 
the  impression  that  a  definitely  proved 
way  to  get  legislation  enacted  was  by 
racial  disturbance  and  violence. 

In  spite  of  my  warnings.  Congress  ha.s 
set  the  pattern  of  enacting  legislation 
in  times  of  great  emotional  feeling  over 
racial  matters  as  an  apparent  answer 
to  the  problem  and  as  the  politically 
popular  thing  to  do. 

We  now  see  the  results.  One  wave 
after  another  of  disregard  of  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  others,  street  demonstra- 
tions, racial  ultimatums,  violence,  and 
even  bloodshed,  has  struck  various  parts 
of  our  Nation. 

I  have  reread  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  20,  1963,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

The  Wrong  and  the  Remedy 

More  than  three  months  ago  President 
Kennedy  proposed  additional  civil-rights  leg- 
islation, principally  concerned  with  strengtli- 
ening  the  voting  privilege  for  Negroes.  Pre- 
sumably, after  long  consideration,  this  bill 
was  the  sum  of  what  Mr.  Kennedy  thought 
necessary  to  meet  the  problem. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Kennedy  sent  to  Capitol JJil! 
new  and  far  more  sweeping  recommendn- 
tions.  His  message  Is  franlcly  a  response,  de- 
veloped only  in  the  past  few  weeks,  to  tlie 
increasing  violence  which  is  marring  rnco 
relations.  The  flres  of  frustration  and  dis- 
cord, he  says,  are  burning  hotter  than  ever. 
worse  explosions  are  in  store  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Government  leads  the  way  to  ImmedLii  :■ 
remedies. 

We  find  this  tone  of  baste,  almost  of  pollii- 
cal  panic,  deeply  disturbing.  This,  if  notli- 
Ing  else,  raises  the  most  serious  question- 
about  the  proposed  remedy,  particularly  as  I' 
applies  to  privately  owned  "accommod.i- 
tlona"  which  serve  the  public. 

It  is  true,  at  least  in  our  opinion  and  that 
of  most  Amerlcaus.  that  a  Negro  traveler 
should  be  able  to  stop  at  a  public  inn  and 
not  be  turned  away  solely  because  of  his  race. 
It  is  a  fact  that  he  Is  still  denied  tliat  oppor- 
tunity in  many  places.  That  Is  a  wrong 
which,  as  the  President  eays,  calls  for  u 
remedy. 

But  It  is  also  true,  us  the  President  ac- 
knowledges, that  it  is  being  rapidly  remedied 
Some  30  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
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numerous  cities  have  courted  laws  against 
discrimination  in  places  of  public  accommo- 
dation; in  addition,  mericbants  have  done  it 
on  their  own.  In  Mi|  Kennedy's  words, 
"many  doors  long  closepj  to  Negroes,  North 
and  South,  have  been  opie«ed." 

In  those  circumstandee  it  1»  a  question 
whether  a  Federal  law  3  needed  to  remedy 
what  Is  already  being  r«medled.  The  Presi- 
dent's only  real  Justifoation  la  that  the 
progress  Is  not  fast  eno  jgh.  That  seems  to 
us  a  dubious  Justiflcatiuh  for  a  law  of  this 
nature. 

One  of  the  proffered  1  Jgal  excuses  for  It  Is 
the  Constitution's  iiiterstate  commerce 
clause.  Under  this  Interpretation,  almost 
every  retail  establUhm  gnt  In  the  nation, 
from  the  lowliest  hot -dog  stand  to  the 
grandest  hotel,  could  14  swept  under  new 
control,  because  almost  tf  1  at  some  time  use 
goods  that  cross  state  ifaes  or  serve  people 
that  do.  Whatever  else  It  may  be.  this  Is  a 
swift  and  surging  expai^lon  of  central  au- 
thority. 

The  other  proffered  Cc  astitutlonal  basis  for 
the  measure  is  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
provision  that  no  state  [Ikw  shall  permit  un- 
equal treatment  of  any  of  its  citizens.  But 
the  Amendment  also  sajc  no  state  shall  de- 
prive any  person  of  p  cperty  without  due 
process  of  law.  Antl-d;  dcrimlnation  legisla- 
tion, whether  local  or  Federal,  must  risk 
doing  just  that. 

Supp>ose  a  woman  m^kes  a  meager  living 
talcing  transients  in  her  own  home.  If  she 
does  not  want  to  accepi  Negroes,  is  she  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  oil  the  law?  If  so  and 
she  refuses  to  comply,  ibe  has  the  choice  of 
giving  up  her  livellhooa.  Or  the  owner  of  a 
modest  restaurant  may  'not  feel  any  personal 
prejudice  and  yet  know;  that  if  he  opens  his 
doors  his  clientele  will  become  exclusively 
Negro;  if  he  doesn't  wmbt  that,  he  also  has 
the  choice  of  abandoning  his  property. 

Does  the  Negro  citizen's  right  to  equality 
of  treatment  transcei^d  another  citizen's 
right  to  use  his  property  as  he  sees  fit?  If 
BO,  it  is  not  a  very  big  siiep  to  decreeing  that 
the  private  home-ownet-  is  no  longer  free  to 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  chooses. 

The  sad  part  is  thai  the  clash  of  rights 
does  not  have  to  be  bftught  to  this  point. 
With  patience  and  a  tninlmal  amount  of 
good  will  on  each  side,  it  can  be  resolved  by 
individuals  and  wlthia  communities.  The 
proof  Is  that  It  Is  beln^  resolved  In  so  many 
places  North  and  South. 

If  nothing  at  all  we^fe  being  done  to  Im- 
prove the  Negro's  position,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  case  for  the  course  of  compulsion 
would  be  more  underst^dable.  As  it  is,  the 
nation  should  think  hatd  about  a  legislative 
course  conceived  in  s«ch  haste,  with  such 
highly  political  overtones,  and  proposed  as 
a  consclovis  concessldn  to  lUegal  mob 
violence. 

Most  particularly  wp  should  all  be  con- 
cerned about  the  undartylng  attitude:  That 
where  there  is  a  wrongJ  any  remedy  will  do- 
no  matter  what  fresH  wrongs  the  remedy 
brings  forth.  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  |  The  above  editorial 
was  a  rather  strong  Kvarning  against  the 
legislation  proposed  In  1963  and  enacted 
in  1964,  and  brandiad  it  as  legislation 
"proposed  as  a  conjoious  concession  to 
illegal  mob  violence.] 

This  is  even  mora  true  today  than  it 
was  when  the  editorial  was  written. 
Concessions  to  the  violation  of  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  othersiind  to  a  lack  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  ordtr  should  not  be  the 
basis  of  legislation.}  Cast  it  as  one  may, 
and  one  will  still  find  that  element  in 
what  is  proposed  td  us  at  this  time.    I 
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agair  4t    continuing    this 


I  would  add  to  this  by  saying  that  the 
present  bill  is  more  than  a  concession  to 
these  forces;  it  is  an  affirmative  proposal 
to  take  away  the  property  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  to  restrict  them  in  their  use 
and  disposition  of  their  own  property 
without  any  claim  of  a  Federal  interest 
being  attached  to  the  land  other  than  the 
fact  that  the  Central  Government,  the 
Federal  Government,  has  decided  to  tell 
its  citizens  how  they  can  and  must  rent 
or  dispose  of  their  property. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  soon  to  vote  a 
second  time  on  cloture  of  debate  on  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  House-passed  civil 
rights  bill  of  1966,  H.R.  14765. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  vote 
taken  last  Wednesday  failed  to  receive 
the  necessary  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  close  debate  on  this 
same  subject.  I  see  no  reason  to  expect 
an  increase  in  the  votes  for  cloture  today. 
The  number  of  votes  against  it  could  be 
even  greater. 

I  shall  vote  against  cloture,  consistent 
with  my  practice  and  legislative  phir 
losophy. 

It  is  an  accepted  historical  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  always  been  reluctant  to 
invoke  cloture  and  impose  a  gag  on  its 
Members.  I  regret  that  the  tradition  of 
the  Senate  against  cloture  was  violated 
in  1964  and  again  in  1965  to  allow  pas- 
sage without  further  debate,  except 
within  the  time  limitations  of  cloture,  of 
the  drastic  civil  rights  and  voting  rights 
measures  of  those  years.  Time,  I  believe, 
will  show  that  those  decisions  were  not 
wise. 

When  cloture  on  a  civil  rights  bill  was 
finally  voted  in  1964,  it  was  the  result  of 
the  12th  attempt  to  invoke  cloture  on 
this  type  of  bill.  This  illustrates  the 
reluctance  of  the  Senate  to  Impose 
cloture  on  its  Members. 

Prior  to  voting  cloture  in  civil  rights 
measures,  the  Senate  had  invoked  clo- 
ture only  five  times:  in  1919  regarding 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  in  1926  regard- 
ing the  World  Court;  in  1927  on  branch 
banking;  and  again  within  2  weeks  on 
creating  a  Bureau  of  Customs  and  Pro- 
hibition; and  in  1962  on  debate  on  the 
Communication  Satellite  Act.  In  my 
opinion,  we  have  already  given  this  civil 
rights  bill  far  more  attention  and  status 
than  it  deserves  in  the  effort  to  give  it 
a  place  among  these  exceptions  to  the 
rule  of  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate. 

Anyone  who  reads  Lindsay  Rogers' 
book,  "The  American  State,"  will  note 
Mr.  Rogers  strongly  contends  that  lib- 
erty of  debate  in  the  Senate  acts  as  a 
salutary  check  on  the  administration  of 
government,  that  it  protects  the  right 
of  the  minority  to  be  heard,  and  that  It 
affords  at  least  one  forum  in  our  Nation 
for  the  free  consideration  of  issues  which 
otherwise  might  never  see  the  light  of 
day. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  if  we  throw 
aside  tradition  and  move  away  from  free- 
dom of  debate  in  the  Senate,  we  will  go 
against  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
Senate  as  expressed  from  the  days  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Federalist 
Papers  right  up  to  the  present.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  true  particularly  of  civil 
rights  legislation  freighted  with  emotion 
and  burdened  with  broad  social  and  eco- 


nomic implications  and  legal  complexi- 
ties. 

This  measure  is  pregnant  with  de- 
fects. It  was  conceived  in  political  need 
and  social  impetuosity.  As  I  have  said 
before,  it  is  a  product  of  social  engineer- 
ing, not  of  constitutional  legislative  de- 
liberation. And  we  are  faced  with  this 
bad  bill  here  on  the  floor  because  it  was 
not  referred  to  committee  and  because 
the  leadership  moved  to  take  it  up  before 
the  customary  legislative  processes  were 
fully  used.  Placed  in  this  context,  the 
Senate  is  imder  even  stronger  restraints 
than  usual  not  to  impose  cloture.  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  must  take  the  place  of 
committees  of  the  Senate  on  a  measure 
that  is  extremely  complex,  and  if  it  is 
passed  in  its  present  form,  it  will,  in  my 
opinion,  occasion  further  disregard  of 
law.  Cloture  imder  such  circiunstances 
would  be  arbitrary  and  extreme. 

Let  me  point  out  just  a  few  salient  fea- 
tures of  this  bill  that  will  illustrate  the 
point. 

The  main  objectives  of  this  current 
omnibus  proposal  appear  to  be,  first,  to 
require  the  individual  citizen  to  dispose 
of  his  own  real  property  under  conditions 
established  and  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and,  second,  to  find  a  ve- 
hicle by  which  the  Federal  courts  and, 
in  essence,  the  Federal  executive  could 
control  State  jury  systems. 

That  these  two  objectives  should  be  at- 
tained by  law — by  act  of  Congress— is  in- 
conceivable to  anyone  who  takes  the 
Constitution  seriously  and  who  believes 
that  the  States  still  retain  certain  in- 
herent powers  and  the  citizen  certain  in- 
alienable rights.  Yet  they  were  pro- 
posed and  they  were  placed  In  one  bill, 
not  in  separate  bills.  They  are  titles  n 
and  rv  of  the  present  bill. 

Title  I,  reform  in  the  Federal  jury  sys- 
tem, was  added  as  v/hat  seems  to  be  a 
counterbalance  or  self-justification  for 
attempting  to  tamper  with  the  jury 
structure  of  the  States.  But  title  I  has 
backfired.  The  existing  Federal  courts 
do  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with  it,  and 
it  has  pitfalls,  such  as  the  practically  un- 
limited power  of  judicial  councils  to 
name  any  conceivable  source  or  sources 
of  names  for  jury  service. 

Title  V,  making  interference  with  civil 
rights  a  crime  with  heavy  penalties,  and 
title  in,  for  further  civil  injunctive 
powers  to  the  Attorney  General,  are  in 
themselves  drastic  and  complicated 
legal  steps.  They  are  sweeping  propos- 
als which  should  be  given  vastly  more 
congressional  study  than  they  have  yet 
received  before  we  even  debate  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  title  VI,  which  would 
allow  the  Attorney  General  to  file  school 
integration  cases  whenever  or  wherever 
he  pleases  throughout  the  Nation  on  the 
written  complaint  of  only  one  disgrun- 
tled person.  I  am  against  this  both  in 
principle  and  in  procedure.  It  alone 
would  warrant  prolonged  debate. 

I  have  expressed  in  earlier  remarks  my 
objections  to  the  unconstitutional  hous- 
ing proposals  of  title  IV,  though  perhaps 
not  as  fully  as  my  concern  warrants.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, and  with  emphasis,  that  title  rV 
contains  a  new  House  proposal  for  a 
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Fair  Housing  Board  to  enforce  the  hous- 
ing provisions  of  this  bill.  It  would  have 
powers  comparable  by  reference  In  the 
bin  to  those  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  have  un- 
usual investigative  powers  comparable  to 
those  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  could  supervise  the  processing 
of  alleged  violations  of  the  imwarranted 
provisions  of  this  title. 

As  we  know,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  deals  with  corporations  and 
with  labor  unions,  both  powerful  enti- 
ties well  able  to  defmd  themselves. 
Here  the  massive  powers  of  a  Cabinet 
officer  and  an  executive  department 
which  would  be  enlarged  even  imder  the 
bill,  would,  in  most  foreseeable  cases,  be 
directed  against  the  individual  citizen. 
This  Is  a  dangerous  proposal  in  a  fieid 
wherein  the  Federal  Government  hjis 
no  authority. 

Bffr.  President.  I  am  reminded  of  tlie 
comment  of  former  Senator  William 
Benton,  of  Connecticut,  in  1951.  He 
said: 

Personally,  I  don't  beUeve  there  would  be 
much  talk  about  (cloture)  U  It  weren't  for 
the  fact  that  It  U  standing  In  the  way  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  haven't  heard  anybody 
object  to  It  on  other  grounds. 

This  Is  true,  Mr.  President.  Demands 
for  cloture  Invariably  arise  when  civil 
rights  legislation  is  before  the  Senate 
and  almost  never  on  any  other  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  remind  those  who  press  so 
strongly  for  cloture  today  that  they  may 
have  reason  to  preserve  this  practice,  for 
they  may  someday  need  It  themselves. 
They  may  someday  be  among  the  few, 
and  have  need  of  a  check  with  which 
to  counter  the  many. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  both  to 
cloiure  and  to  the  propoaed  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  in  toto  and  in  Its  several  very 
dangerous  and  imjustified  parts.  As  I 
have  Indicated  earlier,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  title  IV.  commonly 
called  the  fair  housing  title,  and  expect 
to  address  myself  to  this  subject  in  con- 
siderable detail  because  It  would  foist 
upon  the  American  public  an  arbitrary 
attempt  by  governmental  action  to  tell 
our  citizens  to  whom  they  must  sell  their 
property.  By  and  large,  the  average 
American  looks  upon  his  right  to  own 
and  to  sell  real  property  as  being  funda- 
mental. Not  only  is  this  attitude  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  our  Nation,  but  also 
it  is  a  part  of  our  thinking  and  attitude 
toward  the  few  remaining  private  rights 
that  an  Individual  has  left  to  him  free 
from  governmental  interference.  It  Is 
not  appropriate  for  Congress  to  take  the 
unconstitutional  action  of  attempting  to 
deprive  our  citizens  of  this  sacred  right. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  prepared  fully 
to  have  much  to  say  about  the  other 
parts  of  this  bill,  especially  title  n,  the 
so-called  elimination  of  discrimination 
in  State  court  juries.  At  this  point,  and 
before  moving  more  fully  into  title  IV, 
I  would  like  to  observe  that  in  these  pro- 
visions the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  thrust  into  the 
cradle  of  American  democracy — namely, 
the  jury  system  as  it  was  devised  and 
designed  in  our  Constitution.  This  sys- 
tem should  not  be  cast  aside  as  though 


it  were  a  passing  dream  instead  of  a 
bastion  of  protection  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  a  bulwark  of  defense  for 
the  individual  against  the  ravages  of  an 
arbitrary  government.  These  are  factors 
which,  in  light  of  history  and  the  birth 
of  our  Constitution,  let  the  jury  system 
see  the  light  of  day  In  this  country  and 
let  it  be  reserved  primarily  to  our  State 
governments. 

There  are  other  parts  of  this  bill  that 
Ignore  completely  our  normal  system  of 
trial  and  the  rules  of  evidence  as  well  as 
the  burden  of  proof.  These  are  designed 
to  clothe  the  Attorney  General  and  par- 
ties litigant,  particularly  plaintiffs,  with 
rather  plenary  powers  that  can  rapidly 
lead  to  abuse.  The  evils  and  annoyances 
that  can  result  could,  and  probably 
would,  outweigh  the  so-called  advan- 
tages they  are  designed  to  attain.  I  do 
not  approve  of  sacrificing  experience  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  forebears  for  experi- 
ments in  sociology. 

On  January  12,  1966,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress — page  143,  Congressional  Rbc- 
ORS  of  that  date — stated  that  he  pro- 
posed: 

Legislation  resting  on  the  fullest  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Federal  government 
to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in  bousing. 

When  I  heard  that  iwrtion  of  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  I  wondered  what  the 
"fullest  constitutional  authority"  ac- 
tually was  to  which  the  President  re- 
ferred. I  was  familiar  with  the  powers 
of  Congress,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  President,  to  impose  open  occu- 
pancy requirements  in  housing  where 
Federal  funds  are  used  or  where  there 
Is  a  substantial  Federal  interest,  should 
it  so  desire.  I  was  familiar  also  \rith  the 
fact  that  Congress  had  provided  specific 
exemptions  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  in  the  case  of  Government  insur- 
ance or  guaranty  of  a  loan.  I  was  not 
familiar,  however,  with  any  further  or 
heretofore  imused  power  of  Congress  to 
lay  down  broad  open-occupancy  housing 
requirements  across  the  length  and 
bresulth  of  this  Nation  on  purely  private 
land  and  buildings  without  any  Federal 
Interest  or  any  excuse  for  such  an 
Interest. 

Accordingly,  I  gave  the  matter  some 
thought  and  study,  since  housing  has 
been  a  subject  to  which  I  have  applied 
myself  for  many  years  in  Congress.  I 
found  no  such  authority  and  I  came  to 
the  definite  conclusion  that  if  such  au- 
thority should  exist  in  the  light  of  the 
possibility  of  continued  liberal  trends  in 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  then  proposed 
legislation  along  these  lines  would  be  bad 
policy — very  bad  indeed. 

Therefore,  I  sought  with  interest  to 
see  the  legal  and  policy  justifications 
which  the  President  would  give  for  this 
bill  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  April 
28,  1966,  on  the  forthcoming  civil  rights 
legislation. 

TRK   PUBIDSNT'S    MaSSAOi: 

To  say  the  least,  I  was  far  from  im- 
pressed with  the  President's  message  on 
this  bill.  In  it  the  President  merely 
stated  that  there  was  a  need  for  compul- 
sory legislation  to  enable  people  to  buy 
homes  or  rent  dwelling  places  in  every 


State  in  the  United  States.  He  quoted 
an  old  statute.  In  fact  a  statute  100  years 
old,  to  show  that  Congress  has  been 
mindful  of  this  problem  heretofore  and 
has  taken  action.  That  statute  Is  sec- 
tion 1982  of  Utie  42  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

All  citizens  of  the  tTnited  States  shall  have 
the  same  right  in  every  State  and  ter- 
ritory, as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens  thereof 
to  Inherit,  purchase,  sell,  hold  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  this  old  Ipw 
for  some  time.  To  be  sure  of  my  impres- 
sion about  it,  I  rechecked  its  legislative 
history.  It  was  one  of  the  early  post 
Civil  War  statutes  designed  to  assure 
Negroes  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
It  simply  states  general  law  and  general 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  simple  terms — 
namely  that  every  citizen,  regardless  of 
race,  can  inherit  property,  and  buy,  lease, 
or  sell  it.  Under  its  terms,  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  citizen  is  not  deprived 
of  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty as  he  chooses  to  do. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  want  a  law  that 
will  go  further  and  will  give  not  only  the 
equal  rights  which  Congress  said  100 
years  ago  that  every  citizen  shall  have, 
but  also  special  rights  under  title  IV  as 
proposed,  substituting  Inequality  for  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  choice  and  of 
equality  that  Congress  had  in  mind  100 
years  ago  In  the  statute  to  which  the 
President  referred. 

The  President  in  his  message  next 
made  reference  to  President  Kennedy's 
Executive  order  on  housing — ^Executive 
Order  No.  11063  Issued  November  20, 
1962 — which  order  I  opposed  vigorously 
as  an  unconstitutional  usurpation  of 
legislative  power  by  the  President.  The 
President  seemed  to  Indicate  in  his  mes- 
sage that  this  order,  as  devoid  of  author- 
ity as  it  was,  and  is.  was  a  precedent  for 
the  drastic  action  which  he  asked  Con- 
gress to  take  and  which  is  before  us  now. 
To  this  I  take  issue  very  strongly,  even 
when  I  realize  that  the  President  used 
It  in  his  message  only  to  show  the  atti- 
tude and  action  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  on  this  subject.  Let 
us  put  the  record  straight  right  now. 
The  question  before  us  Is  the  almost  un- 
thinkable question  of  whether  Congress 
wishes  to  attempt  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  right  to  tell  any  person  or  any  group 
of  persons  or  corporations  in  any  part  of 
this  country  that  they  cannot  dispose  of 
their  property  as  they  see  fit.  This  bill 
makes  no  attempt  to  distinguish  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  no  Federal  interest, 
but  Instead  poses  a  blanket  across  the 
broad  proposition. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  wherein  if  you 
give  1  Inch  you  have  lost  the  battle.  I 
propose  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  keep 
from  giving  that  1  inch.  The  House- 
passed  bill  is  totally  unacceptable  to  me 
because  It  gives  that  1  Inch  and  more 
besides.  It  allows  the  drastic  provisions 
of  this  bill  to  be  applicable  to  all  but 
owner-occupied  single-family  dwellings 
or  owner-occupied  proi)erty  with  not 
more  than  four  families  dwelling  there- 
in. Religious,  charitable,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  are  also  excepted. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  that  passed  the 
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House  of  RepresenjtBtlves  opens  the 
door.  The  floodgates  would  be  open. 
If  the  House  bill  should  become  law,  we 
would  have  crossed  over  the  line.  We 
would  have  said  that  Congress  can  legis- 
late on  this  subjoot  irrespective  of 
whether  there  is  an  tHA  loan  or  a  Fed- 
eral interest.  We  would  draw  an  arbi- 
trary line  for  some  reason  lietween  four 
families  and  five  faniWes,  and  we  would 
exclude  real  estate  aitnts  doing  business 
for  owner-occupied  property  clients  but 
include  them  if  it  lis  shown  that  the 
owner  is  not  actuAUy  occupying  the 
property.  It  appear*,  also,  that  both  the 
owner  and  the  agent  might  be  Included 
if  it  is  shown  that  the  owner  within  the 
past  12  months  participated  as  principal 
in  three  or  more  transactions  involving 
the  sale,  rental,  or  l^ase  of  any  dwelling 
or  any  Interest  therein— page  29,  lines 
13-18  of  H.R.  14765  ss  passed  the  House. 
These  distinctions  are  both  arbitrary 
and  confusing.  They  are  only  conducive 
of  trouble.  They  ana  discriminatory  in 
themselves  and  make  title  IV  an  example 
of  hypocrisy  as  well  as  of  unconstitution- 
ality. J I 

The  violation  of  tWe  principle  itself  is 
the  major  wrong,  however.  The  Federal 
Government  has  absolutely  no  right  to 
enter  this  field.  It  Its  purely  a  field  of 
private  endeavor — a  field  of  private  and 
personal  rights,  and  a  field  which  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  iron  fist  of 
the  Federal  Governrnent  will  shatter. 

As  to  the  Executive  order  on  housing, 
I  have  had  very  definite  ideas  on  this 
subject  for  some  time  as  many  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  will  attest; 
see  Congressional  Record,  volume  108, 
part  17,  pages  22908-22914;  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  110.  part  6,  pages 
7089-7092;  my  main  speech  on  this 
point  in  the  title  VI  debate  of  1964,  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  110,  part  6, 
pages  7557-7574;  anjd  my  concluding  re- 
marlts  on  June  16,  1964,  Congressional 
Record,  volume  llO.bart  10,  pages  13928- 
13933.  The  final  action  taken  on  title 
VI  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964  by  no 
means  settled  this  ■  issue.  In  the  long 
and  important  debate  on  title  VI,  I  made 
a  rather  extensive  Jlegal  and  constitu- 
tional analysis  of  t])ie  Issues.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  up  uiitU  the  last  amend- 
ment was  adopted  tio  the  then  proposed 
title  VI — which  authorized  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  ijunds  until  racial  in- 
tegration was  duly  certified — I  had  built 
up  a  legislative  hiitory  in  the  Senate 
which  clearly  excliided  FHA  and  VA 
housing  from  the  foverage  of  the  bill. 
This  was  predicated)  on  the  obvious  legal 
situation  which  ensued  once  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  the  Rains 
amendment  excluding  contracts  of  in- 
surance or  guarantee  from  the  coverage 
of  the  bill.  This  would  have  nullified  the 
unconstitutional  Executive  order  on 
housing  Issued  by  ]  t*resident  Kennedy. 
Regardless  of  the  pfegality  or  illegality 
of  this  order  as  an  ^ttempt  at  legislation 
by  executive  or  regulatory  power.  Con- 
gress at  that  point  had  preempted  the 
field  and  htid  elected  to  exclude  FHA 
and  VA  housing  from  forced  racial  inte- 
gration. 

Finally  in  the  lasi  stages  of  the  debate 
In  the  Senate,  thelRlbicoff  amendment 


was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
in  the  1946  act  would  take  away  from  or 
add  anything  to  the  legality  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  housing. 

This  vitiated  the  preemption  language 
of  the  bill  which  would  have  nullified  the 
Executive  order,  but  it  left  the  order 
merely  where  it  stood  as  related  to  FHA 
and  VA  before  the  1964  act.  To  my  mind 
that  leaves  it  on  very  unsound  constitu- 
tional grounds  with  a  long  background 
of  Congress,  the  only  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  a  legislative  right  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  having  rejected  time  and 
again  the  Powell,  Javits,  and  other 
amendments  to  accomplish  this  same 
purpose. 

Following  President  Johnson's  as- 
sumption of  the  Presidency,  the  con- 
ventional market  faced  a  long  period  of 
uncertainty  as  to  attempted  governmen- 
tal control  of  racial  matters  in  housing 
because  various  groups  petitioned  the 
White  House  to  expand  the  Executive 
order  of  1962  to  cover  practically  the 
entire  conventional  market.  Governor 
Lawrence's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Housing  went  into  this  question 
at  considerable  length  and  recommended 
that  the  order  l>e  expanded.  The  means 
or  proposed  excuse  for  expansion,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  through  all  banks  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  both  State  and  Federal,  and 
all  savings  and  loan  associations  insured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  covered  a  greater  part  of  the 
conventional  market. 

Having  had  serious  and  well-founded 
doubts  about  the  legality  of  President 
Kennedy's  order,  I  had  all  the  more 
grounds  of  opposition  to  this  proposed 
act  of  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident. The  decision  of  the  President 
against  issuing  this  order  was  a  sound 
one  in  my  opinion,  because  he  clearly 
lacks  the  authority  to  issue  it. 

I  feel  that  the  present  bill  is  the  result 
of  this  decision  because  the  President  de- 
cided to  pass  the  matter  on  to  Congress. 
He  has  not  passed  on  to  the  Congress, 
however,  what  was  before  him  for  action. 
Instead  he  has  made  a  request  for  an  all- 
out  blanket  Federal  fair  housing  law, 
applicable  to  all  property  owners  irre- 
spective of  whether  there  is  any  Federal 
Interest  in  their  property. 

Whereas  I  felt  that  the  President  did 
not  have  authority  to  issue  what  was 
proposed  to  him,  I  now  feel  that  Con- 
gress does  not  have  authority  to  do  what 
he  proposes.  Moreover,  if  Congress 
should  have  this  authority,  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  exer- 
cise it.  To  add  to  the  Intensity  of  this 
situation,  the  President  has  made  the 
question  of  fair  housing  or<ly  one  title  of 
another  sweeping  and  ill-advised  civil 
rights  bill  that  should  be  defeated  in  its 
entirety. 

The  only  other  reference  to  law  and 
authority  which  the  President  made  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  April  28,  1966, 
was  in  a  broad  and  general  sense  which 
reads  as  follows: 

I  propose  legislation  that  Is  constitutional 
In  design,  comprehensive  In  scope  and  firm 
In  enforcement.  It  will  cover  the  sale,  rental 
and  financing  of  all  dwelling  units.    It  will 


prohibit  discrimination,  on  either  racial  or 
religious  grounds,  by  owners,  brokers  and 
lending  corporations  In  their  housing  com- 
mitments. 

In  referring  to  enforcement,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  the  bill  will  be  "firm  in 
enforcement."  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  drafters  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  harsh  and  firm  enforcement 
measure.  That  thought  is  certainly  re- 
flected in  the  blanket  authority  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  file  suits  for  school 
desegregation,  which  could  result  in 
countless  school  lawsuits  in  any  and  all 
regions  of  the  Nation  wherein  the  au- 
thorities in  Washington  desired  to  cause 
more  trouble.  The  enforcement 
thoughts  of  the  administration  are  re- 
flected also  in  the  rigid  penalties  against 
interference  with  civil  rights  workers  as 
provided  in  title  V. 

We  must  take  the  President  at  his 
word  also  as  to  enforcement  Intended  in 
title  IV  for  fair  housing.  While  I  doubt 
that  this  title  could  be  enforced  if  it  be- 
came law,  I  nevertheless  recognize  the 
intent  for  enforcement  that  was  ex- 
pressed and  warn  against  it.  The 
amount  of  lawsuits  by  individuals  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  block  otherwise 
usual  private  sales  of  property  and  suits 
for  damages  that  could  and  might  be 
brought  under  this  bill  are  difficult  to 
predict.  To  say  the  least,  they  may  be 
numerous  and  they  have  a  dangerous 
potential  of  harassing  property  owners 
and  of  casting  clouds  on  titles  to  real 
property.  Actions  by  the  proposed  Fair 
Housing  Board  also  might  be  quite 
numerous  and  harassing  for  property 
owners. 

I  now  turn  to  the  President's  reference 
to  constitutionality  regarding  title  IV. 
He  stated  in  his  April  28  message: 

I  propose  legislation  that  is  constitutional 
In  design. 

And  that  is  all  that  he  said  about  con- 
stitutionality. In  his  previous  general 
message  to  Congress  in  January,  the 
President  stated  that  he  wanted  fair 
housing  legislation  based  on  the  broadest 
constitutional  authority.  These  broad 
general  references  to  constitutionality 
without  any  mention  of  where,  how,  and 
why,  appear  to  me  to  be  bold  fronts  for 
doubtful  constitutionality  in  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  enact  the  legislation 
and  lend  its  stamp  of  approval  to  the 
constitutionality  issue. 

The  Attorney  General  in  his  testimony 
at  the  House  and  Senate  hearings  seemed 
to  feel  that  Congress  has  authority  under 
the  commerce  clause  and  the  14th 
amendment.  I  take  sharp  Issue  with  the 
Attorney  General  regarding  real  estate 
Ijeing  an  item  in  commerce.  As  to  the 
14th  amendment,  I  point  out  that  one 
of  the  possible  indications  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  the  14th  amendment 
could  be  extended  to  the  acts  of  individ- 
uals, without  the  necessity  for  determin- 
ing any  level  of  State  action,  was  in  a 
dictum  in  a  concurring  opinion  in  United 
States  against  Guest  decided  March  28, 
1966,  more  than  2  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent advised  Congress  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  sought.  This  was  only  a 
dictum  and  not  a  holding,  and  if  it  is  to 
become  law  it  would  overturn  a  century 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  this  point 
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including  the  expressed  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  States  In  the  language  of 
the  14th  amendment. 

Let  us  therefore  go  back  to  some  fun- 
damental values  and  reasoning  in  our 
constitutional  legal  thinking.  In  this 
regard,  I  can  think  of  no  better  source 
than  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall. 

JOHN    MAKSH all's    ADMONTTION 

John  Marshall  of  Virginia  was  our 
fourth  Chief  Justice  serving  from  1801 
to  1835,  a  very  long  period  of  34  years. 
Without  a  doubt,  he  was  one  of  the  great 
legal  and  constitutional  law  scholars  of 
all  time.  He.  like  Thomas  Jefferstm, 
studied  under  Chancellor  George  Wythe 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
although  he  did  not  always  agree  with 
Jefferson's  actions  in  public  life.  Mar- 
shall raised  the  prestige  and  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  In  many  re- 
spects molded  the  Constitution.  He  Is 
hailed  as  the  father  of  the  right  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  and  pronounce  final  judgment 
on  their  constitutionality.  Marshall 
viewed  the  Coiutltutlon  both  as  a  precise 
document  setting  forth  specific  powers 
and  as  an  histnmient  which  could  be 
Interpreted  somewhat  liberally  to  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  means  to 
act  effectively  within  its  limited  sphere. 
In  this  sense  he  opposed  the  States  rights 
doctrine  and  was  criticized  for  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  a  most  appropriate  and 
powerful  authority  to  quote  against  the 
bill  which  is  now  proposed  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  severe  attempt  yet 
made  to  expand  Federal  power. 

The  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat 
1.  22  US.  1  (1824> .  is  cited  freely  as  one 
of  the  gieat  cornerstones  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  Mar- 
shall as  Chief  Justice  wrote  the  opinion 
in  this  case.    At  page  206  he  stated: 

Individuals  who  own  lands,  may.  If  not 
forbidden  by  Uw,  erect  on  those  lands  what 
buildings  they  please:  but  this  power  Is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  regulating  commerce. 

Therefore,  we  have  the  words  of  John 
Marshall  himself  telling  us  directly  and 
clearly  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce is  completely  distinct  from  real 
property  matters.  He  tells  use  that  an 
individual  can  erect  buildings  on  his  land 
as  he  pleases  and  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  can't  be  used  against 
him  because  real  property  matters  and 
the  rights  of  ownership  are  not  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  commerce  clause. 

In  one  stroke  of  the  pen  John  Mar- 
shall answers  this  question  for  us  and 
he  treats  the  matter  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. In  so  doing,  he  reflects  the  time- 
honored  theory,  handed  down  to  us 
through  the  centuries  in  both  common 
and  statutory  law  back  to  the  statute  of 
"quia  emtores"  far  back  in  English  his- 
tory— in  the  year  1290 — establishing  fee 
simple  titles  and  the  principle  of  aliena- 
tion which  led  to  the  saying  that  a 
man's  home  Is  his  castle. 

Marshall  also  recognized  in  the  above 
quotation  the  power  of  State  govern- 
ments to  forbid  or  regulate  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  on  land.  He  distin- 
guished this  quickly,  however,  from  the 
power  of  Coiurress  under  the  commerce 
clause  and  said  that  In  no  sense  were 


they  related.  State  powers  in  this  field 
extend  Into  everyday  real  property  life 
quite  extensively.  Local  zoning  laws  de- 
termine whether  commercial  or  residen- 
tial structures  can  be  built  on  various 
properties,  and  these  laws  have  quite  an 
effect  on  the  marketability  of  real  estate. 
This  power,  however,  as  Marshall  clearly 
recognized,  was  reserved  to  the  States 
and  was  not  delegated  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  express,  or  "limited" 
powers  as  Marshall  called  them,  which 
are  possessed  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Gibbons  against  Ogden,  Marshall 
discussed  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  with  clarity  and  in  detail. 
It  would  be  wise  for  us  here  today  to 
consider  his  words  and  grasp  the  true 
meaning  of  what  power  Congress  really 
possesses  in  this  field.  We  have  heard 
the  expression  that  almost  anything  is 
commerce  when  it  is  defined  in  the  terms 
of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  true  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  we  adhere  to  John  Bfar- 
shall's  clearly  written  and  distinct  defi- 
nition this  is  not  true.  Marshall,  in  dis- 
cussing the  language  of  the  Constltu- 
Uon,  stated — 22  U.S.  at  page  188: 

The  words  are  "Congress  sbaU  have  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes."  The  subject  to  be  regulated 
la  Commerce  and  our  Constitution  being  as 
was  aptly  said  at  the  bar,  one  of  eniunera- 
tlon,  and  not  of  definition,  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  power.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  the  word  .  .  .  Com- 
merce undoubtedly  Is  traffic,  but  It  Is  some- 
thing more — It  Is  Intercourse.  It  describee 
the  commercial  Intercourse  between  nations, 
and  parts  of  nations,  In  all  its  branches,  and 
la  regulated  by  prescribing  rules  for  carrying 
on  that  Intercoune. 

The  language  quoted  above  is  clear  and 
concise.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said 
that  commerce  was  more  than  trafBc  but 
that  it  undoubtedly  Include  trafllc.  Com- 
merce, he  said,  was  intercourse.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  definition  was  given 
in  the  same  opinion  in  which  he  stated 
by  dictum  that  real  estate  and  owner- 
ship use  were  not  commerce. 

Real  property  is  permanent.  It  does 
not  move.  How  can  it  in  and  of  itself 
become  an  item  in  commerce  unless  and 
until  a  part  of  it,  such  as  iron  ore,  is 
removed  and  placed  on  railroads,  in 
trucks  or  in  ships  and  moved  across  State 
lines  or  to  a  foreign  nation?  The  whole 
proposal  that  the  mere  ownership  of 
real  property  subjects  an  individual  to 
Federal  regulation  under  the  commerce 
clause  ipso  facto.  Is  ridiculous.  If  the 
matter  were  brought  before  John 
Marshall,  the  real  founder  of  our  sys- 
tem and  body  of  law,  I  daresay  that  he 
would  throw  the  moving  party  litigant 
out  of  court  prompt^  as  though  it  were 
an  insult  to  his  intelligence. 

There  is  another  part  of  Marshall's 
opinion  in  Gibbons  against  Ogden  which 
I  wish  to  call  especially  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  It  deals  with  the  real 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  consider 
thoroughly  and  wisely  the  use  of  the 
commerce  power.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  Congress  has  the  power  in  this  In- 
stance, but  if  we  assume  that  it  does, 
then  there  is  a  tremendoxis  responsibility 


in  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  Congress 
which  should  be  shouldered  and  thought 
out  carefully  before  exercising  the  power. 
Marshall  made  this  quite  clear  at  page 
197  of  his  opinion  when  he  stated: 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Inquiry — what 
Is  this  power?  It  la  the  power  to  regulate;  / 
that  Is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by  which  com- 
merce is  to  be  governed.  This  power,  like 
all  others  vested  In  Congress,  Is  complete  in 
Itself,  may  be  exercised  to  Its  utmost  extent. 
and  acknowledges  no  limitations,  other  than 
are  prescribed  In  the  constitution.  These 
are  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  do  not 
affect  the  questions  which  arise  in  this  case, 
or  which  have  been  discussed  at  the  bar 
If,  as  has  always  been  understood,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Congress,  though  limited  to  spec- 
ified objects,  is  plenary  as  to  those  objects, 
the  power  over  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  is 
vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would 
be  In  a  single  government,  having  In  its 
constitution  the  same  restrictions  on  the 
exercise  of  the  power  as  are  found  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Congress,  their 
Identity  with  the  people,  and  the  influence 
which  their  constituents  possess  at  elections. 
are,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  as 
that,  for  example,  of  declaring  war,  the  sole 
restraints  on  which  they  have  relied,  to  se- 
cure them  from  its  abuse.  They  are  the 
restraints  on  which  the  people  must  often 
rely  solely.  In  all  representative  governments. 
The  power  of  Congress,  then,  comprehends 
navigation,  within  the  limits  of  every  state 
In  the  Union:  so  far  as  that  navigation  may 
be.  in  any  manner,  connected  with  "com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the 
several  states,  cm:  with  the  Indian  tribes."  It 
may  of  consequence,  pass  the  jurisdictional 
line  of  New  York  and  act  upon  the  very 
waters  to  which  the  prohibition  now  under 
consideration  applies. 

In  other  words,  Marshall  is  saying  that 
if  the  commerce  power  extends  into  a 
certain  area,  use  it  wisely  because  it  is 
an  absolute  and  arbitrary  power.  Too 
often  we  hear  debates  in  the  Senate  on 
constitutionality  that  reach  the  stage 
wherein  the  proponents  of  legislation 
leave  the  impression  that  if  the  proposal 
Is  constitutional,  it  should  pass.  This 
must  always  be  refuted  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  primary  responsibility  of 
Congress;  namely,  to  determine  whether 
something  is  good  or  bad  for  the  country. 
Remember  Marshall's  words: 
The  wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Congress, 
their  identity  with  the  people  and  the  in- 
fluence which  their  constituents  possess  at 
elections  are  .  .  .  the  sole  restraints  on 
which  they  have  relied  to  secure  them  from 
its  abiise. 

I  repeated  John  Marshall's  words 
quoted  above  because  they  charge  the 
Congress  with  a  solemn  responsibility. 
He  was  of  course  speaking  about  the 
broad  use  of  the  commerce  power  in  a 
rather  clear-cut  case.  His  argument 
would  have  even  a  stronger  application 
in  a  case  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 
In  a  case  such  as  title  IV  of  the  Instant 
bill  where,  in  my  opinion,  constitutional- 
ity is  definitely  lacking,  his  words  are 
vpractlcally  a  mandate  to  the  Senate  to 
defeat  it.  I  would  add  to  this  that  we 
should  defeat  the  whole  bill — juries, 
schools,  a  new  Fair  Housing  Board,  and 
aU. 

Congress  must  remember  its  identity 
with  the  people.  Marshall  said  that  we 
must  not  onjy  remember  this  identity. 
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ed   fair   housing 
en  submitted  to 


but  must  consider  alk>  the  influence 
which  our  constituent^  possess  at  elec- 
tions. I  do  not  thinPt  that  Congress 
needs  advice  from  thi  Supreme  Court 
about  keeping  in  mind  the  influence 
which  our  constituents  I  have  at  elections. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  chief 
architect  of  Federal  bower  imder  the 
Constitution  specifically  pointed  this  out 
as  a  warning  to  Members  of  Congress  In 
passing  or  considering  legislation  that 
involves  a  proposed  string  use  of  Federal 
power.  I 

I  feel  that  by  and  laiige  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  my  State  of  Alabama 
are  against  this  bill,  ij  feel  also  that  cer- 
tainly insofar  as  title  IV  is  concerned,  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation  are  opposed  io  it.  What  has 
happened   with   prop 

laws  when  they  have  ^ 

the  electorate  by  a  referendum?     In  the 
main,   they   have   been   defeated.    The 
people  of  the  State  of  California  went 
further  than  merely  tO|  defeat  a  proposed 
fair   housing   law.    On   proposition   14, 
which  became  article  1  section  26  of  the 
California   constitution,   they  approved 
language    prohibiting    the    State    from 
abridging  the  right  of  i  any  person  to  sell 
or  refuse  to  sell  or  reht  his  property  as 
he  sees  fit.    The  votelwas  taken  on  this 
referendum  on  November  3, 1964,  and  the 
amendment  was  appipved  by  a  vote  of 
4,526,460  to  2,395,747,  fi,  margin  of  2,130,- 
713  votes  or  a  ratio  of  {approval  of  2  to  1. 
This  was  an  overwhelming  expression  of 
popular   opinion   in  phat  Is   now   our 
largest  State  by  population.    It  shows 
how  people  feel  when  they  fear  any  inter- 
ference with  their  tinw-honored  right  to 
dispose  of  their  property  or  rent  it  to 
people  of  their  own  c^ice. 

I  should  add,  since  I  mentioned  propo- 
sition 14,  that  the  Supj-eme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  case  of  Mulkey  v.  Reitman. 
413  Pac.  2d  825  (M&y  10,  1966).  de- 
clared this  new  sectlQti  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  California  invfeUd  as  being  State 
action  contravening  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constituition  of  the  United 
States.  I 

On  June  10,  1966,1  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Califomia,  with  the 
same  Justice  Peek  wjiiiting  the  opinions 
in  both  cases,  held  iq  the  case  of  Hill  v. 
MiUer,  415  Pac.  2d  $8,  that  a  landlord 
could  serve  notice  on  piid  oust  Negro  ten- 
ants purely  on  the  grounds  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  rent  to  iNegroes.  In  other 
words,  despite  Mulkeiy  against  Reitman, 
Califomia  property  owners  may  discrim- 
inate in  the  sale  or  rental  of  real  prop- 
erty when  they  do  not  violate  the  Unruh 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Rumford  Fair 
Housing  Act,  or  oth^r  legislative  enact- 
ments which  do  not  apply  generally,  I 
believe,  to  residential  property. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  opinion 
of  Justice  Peek  in  the  Miller  case  cited 
above  because  it  has  a  direct  application 
to  what  we  are  now  ctansidering  (415  Pac. 
2d  33  at  p.  34) :  1 1 

The  facts  which  plaintiff  has  alleged  show 
only  that  defendant  has  discriminated  and 
intends  to  further  diacrlminate  against  de- 
fendant and  negroes  ganerally  In  the  rental 
of  defendant's  residential  property.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  impose 
upon  .the  State  the  <mty  to  take  positive 


action  to  prohibit  a  private  discrimination 
of  the  nature  alleged  here. 


This  is  an  important  quotation.  The 
Justice  states,  and  I  repeat: 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  does  not  Im- 
pose upon  the  State  the  duty  to  take  posi- 
tive action  to  prohibit  a  private  discrimina- 
tion of  the  nature  alleged  here. 

If  this  be  true  as  stated  only  3 
months  ago  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  largest  State  in  the  United 
States,  then  how  under  any  reasoning 
can  Congress  be  expeced  to  use  the  14th 
amendment  as  authority  to  prohibit  the 
same  type  of  discrimination?  The  basic 
subject  matter  is  not  only  a  field  of  pri- 
vate housing,  it  is  exclusively  a  State 
matter.  Congress,  \mder  the  express 
language  of  the  14th  amendment  can  en- 
act legislation  to  prohibit  California  or 
any  other  State  from  denying  its  citizens 
due  process  of  law  or  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  by  State  action,  and  I  em- 
phasize State  action,  but  it  cannot  enact 
a  fair  housing  law  applicable  to  private 
property  owners  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Judging  by  the  way  the  voters  of 
California  feel,  as  attested  in  the  1964 
proposition  14  vote,  it  appears  that  the 
only  way  that  California  can  get  a  rigid 
fair  housing  law  is  through  the  legisla- 
ture and  not  by  the  most  democratic  of 
all  methods,  popular  referendum. 

THE    COMMBECE    CLAUSK    AND   THK    14TH 
AMENDMENT 

I  have  made  several  references  thus 
far  to  the  commerce  clause  and  to  the 
14th  amendment  in  connection  with  the 
general  theme  of  the  bad  policy  of  this 
bill,  and  the  fact  that  the  admonitions  of 
past  and  present  thinking  would  guide  us 
to  kill  this  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  pursue  an 
analysis  of  these  provisions  of  our  Consti- 
tution still  further  in  a  legal  sense  to 
show  that  the  bill  presents  a  bad  case 
in  these  cateogries,  on  which  the  spon- 
sors apparently  rely.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed if  time  permits,  by  a  further  legal 
analysis,  as  well  as  a  policy  analysis,  to 
show  that  title  IV  is  an  invasion  of  prop- 
erty rights  and  a  violation  of  due  process 
of  law. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  these  days  we  are 
going  to  stop  expanding  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  for  lack  of 
any  further  excuses  to  stretch  that  clause 
like  a  rubber  balloon,  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  instant  bill  we  have  both  the  situ- 
ation and  the  justification  for  doing  just 
that.  Before  tracing  some  of  the  expan- 
sions of  the  commerce  clause  that  have 
occurred  for  varying  reasons — good  or 
bad — I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  "wheat"  case 
which  the  Attorney  General  cited  in 
testiying  on  this  bill  as  an  illustration  of 
the  power  of  the  commerce  clause  over 
real  estate. 

That  case  was  Wickard  v.  FiTburn,  317 
T3S.  Ill  (1942).  It  must  be  remembered 
that  wheat  growing  on  land  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  land  itself.  This  is  true 
both  in  fact  and  at  law.  Wheat  Is  a  sea- 
sonal crop  that  is  harvested  and  flows 
freely  thereafter  in  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  both  as  a  raw  product 
and  as  a  product  for  the  manufacture 
of  flour  and  other  commodities.    Once  it 


is  severed  from  the  land  it  is  most  defl- 
nitely  an  item  of  personal  and  not  real 
property.  A  decision  regarding  wheat 
in  my  opinion  is  not  a  valid  decision  on 
the  fee  simple  title  to  the  land  under- 
neath it.  Moreover,  before  the  Supreme 
Court  rendered  this  decision,  the  consti- 
tutional question  had  been  resolved  al- 
ready that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
regulate  the  production  of  wheat  in  order 
to  stimulate  trade  in  wheat  at  increased 
prices.  This  was  a  part  of  a  reverse 
trend  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  applying 
the  doctrine  of  Federal  control  over  agri- 
cultural commodities  after  a  series  of 
decisions  declaring  many  of  the  early 
enactments  of  Congress  in  the  first  term 
of  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt unconstitutional.  Among  these 
prior  decisions  was  the  famous  Schecter 
Poultry  Co.  case  often  called  the  "sick" 
or  "dead"  chicken  case. 

Changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Court 
brought  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  hence  the  line  of  decisions 
began  to  build  up  in  favor 'of  Federal 
control  over  agricultural  production  of 
crop  items.  The  basic  question  involved 
in  the  Wickard  against  FUbum  case  was 
a  violation  of  a  Federal  acreage  allot- 
ment and  more  specifically  whether  dis- 
regarding the  allotment  would  or  could 
have  an  effect  on  interstate  commerce. 
The  Attorney  General  seemed  to  place 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
wheat  was  consiuned  on  the  farm  for 
livestock  or  other  purposes  in  this  case, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  an  analogy 
to  the  land  and  home  ownership  to  be 
drawn  from  the  case. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  itself  an- 
swers the  Attorney  General  on  this  point 
and  refutes  his  argument  directly.  I 
quote  (317  U.S.  Ill  at  p.  128) 


One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Act  in 
question  was  to  increase  the  market  price 
of  wheat,  and  to  that  end  to  limit  the  vol- 
ume thereof  that  could  affect  the  market. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a  factor  of  such 
volume  and  variability  as  home-consumed 
wheat  would  have  a  substantial  influence  on 
price  and  market  conditions.  This  may  arise 
because  being  in  marketable  condition  such 
wheat  overhangs  the  market  and  If  Induced 
by  rising  prices,  tends  to  flow  Into  the  mar- 
ket and  check  price  increases.  But  If  we 
assume  that  It  is  never  marketed.  It  sup- 
plies a  need  of  the  man  who  grew  it  which 
would  otherwise  be  reflected  by  purchases  In 
the  open  market. 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  this  case  that  the  wheat  Itself 
being  used  as  a  commodity  for  home 
consumption  and  livestock  feeding  kept 
the  farmer  from  going  into  the  stream 
of  interstate  commerce  and  purchasing 
wheat  at  prices  which  were  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Government. 

At  no  point  in  this  case  did  I  find  a 
holding  or  a  dictum  that  would  indicate 
that  the  Court  felt  that  imder  the  com- 
merce clause  Congress  could  take  juris- 
diction over  the  title  to  the  land  itself. 
The  question  of  growing  a  commodity 
which,  right  or  wrong,  is  subject  to  reg- 
ulation, is  entirely  separate  from  the 
right  of  a  landowner  to  pick  and  choose 
as  he  sees  best  the  people  to  whom  he 
sells  his  land. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Attorney  General 
mentioned  this  case  so  that  it  can  be 
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distinguished.  At  the  same  time  it  il- 
lustrates how  desperate  the  administra- 
tion is  for  precedents  for  the  drastic  ac- 
tion which  has  been  proposed. 

I  am  glad  that  tills  case  was  brought 
up  for  another  reason  as  well.  It  con- 
tains a  statement  by  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son, who  wrote  the  opinion  to  which 
there  was  no  dissenting  opinion,  that 
may  well  be  considered  by  us  here  today. 
In  commenting  on  some  previous  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  holding  that  mining 
production  or  certain  types  of  manufac- 
turing that  are  strictly  "local"  cannot 
be  regulated  under  the  commerce  power 
because  their  effects  in  interstate  com- 
merce are  only  indirect.  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  stated — at  page  120: 

Even  today  when  tbls  power  has  been  held 
to  have  great  latitude,  there  Is  no  decision 
of  this  Coiirt  that  such  activities  may  be 
regulated  where  no  part  of  the  product  Is 
intended  for  Interstate  commerce  or  inter- 
mingled with  the  subjects  thereof. 

This  is  an  important  quotation  be- 
cause land  is  land,  and  we  in  this  bill  are 
not  talking  about  anything  but  the  sale 
or  rental  of  that  land  and  the  structures 
on  it  which  when  afiOxed  to  the  land  be- 
come a  part  and  parcel  of  it  both  in  fact 
and  at  law.  I  would  ask  the  simple  ques- 
tion— where  can  land  be  intended  for 
interstate  commerce?  There  is  no  logical 
answer  that  it  is.  If  the  flooring  and 
water  pipes  of  a  house  are  torn  out  when 
a  building  is  razed  and  collected  by  re- 
sale merchants  for  shipment  and  sale 
elsewhere,  then  and  at  that  point,  th;re 
is  a  product  that  might  be  intended  Tor 
interstate  commerce.  So  long,  however, 
as  these  pipes  and  flooring  are  affixed  to 
the  house  and  land,  they  are  part  of  the 
realty. 

Moreover,  and  I  emphasize  this,  the 
bill  as  it  was  sent  up  to  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  contained  a  deflnition — at 
page  25,  line  19,  of  S.  3296 — that  a 
"dwelling"  included,  and  I  quote:  "any 
vacant  land  that  is  offered  for  sale  or 
lease  for  the  construction  or  location  of 
any  such  building,  structure,  or  position 
thereof." 

This  shows  the  all-encompassing  in- 
tent of  the  drafters  of  the  bill  to  take  in 
all  land  in  one  fell  swoop.  The  House 
deleted  the  vacant  land  j>rovision  and 
restricted  the  bill  to  "dwellings."  which 
word,  under  definitions  in  the  present 
bill,  has  a  broad  meaning. 

The  bUl  in  its  entirety  is  a  bad  bill,  and 
I  could  discuss  it,  if  permitted,  in  con- 
siderably more  detail. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  stage  we  are 
nearing  the  time  when  we  shall  vote 
again  on  cloture  of  debate  on  the  motion 
to  take  up  the  House-passed  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966,  HJl.  14765.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  first  attempt  at  cloture,  on  last 
Wednesday,  failed  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary two- thirds  vote  of  Senators  present, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  an  increase 
in  the  votes  for  cloture  today. 

I  shall  vote  against  cloture,  consistent 
with  my  practice  and  my  legislative 
philosophy.  The  Senate  quite  properly 
rejected  a  petition  for  cloture  a  few  days 
ago,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  do  so 
again.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
HartI  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
during  our  discussion  of  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  of  1966, 1  placed  in  the  Rkcord  a  copy 
of  a  letter  signed  by  26  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  professors  of  constitution 
and  public  law.  This  letter  was  cir- 
culated by  the  distinguished  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  School 
of  Law,  Prof.  Sola  Mentschikoff. 

Since  placing  that  letter  in  the  Record, 
Professor  Mentshikofl  has  written  to  me 
that  an  additional  15  professors  and 
deans  of  schools  of  law  have  indicated 
that  they  wish  to  Join  in  signing  this 
letter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
letters  which  Professor  Mentschikoff  and 
these  several  professors  and  deans  have 
signed  supporting  the  constitutionality 
of  title  IV,  the  housing  section,  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  TJNivEKsrrT  or  Chicago,  the 
I<»w  School, 

Chicago.  lU.,  September  14. 1966. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatok  Hast:  Each  of  the  teachers 
of  constitutional  or  public  law  whose  name 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  enclosed  letter  has 
authorized  dm  in  writing  to  Include  him  as 
a  signer.  There  would  be  more  signatures, 
but  a  number  of  teachers  who  would  un- 
doubtedly Join  have  been  and  remain  away 
from  their  ofBces  on  vacation.  As  I  hear 
from  additional  people,  I  will  forward  their 
names  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SOIA  MENTSCHIKOrT, 

Professor  of  Late. 
£Uiclosure. 

August  29, 1966. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hakt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Hart:  The  undersigned  are 
teachers  of  constitutional  or  pubUc  law  in 
law  schools  located  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Since  the  introduction  last  May 
of  the  proposed  "ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966" 
(H.R.  14766.  S.  3296) ,  which  in  Title  IV  would 
ban  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  In  the  sale,  rental 
and  financing  of  residential  housing,  we 
have  followed  with  interest  the  debate  over 
the  constitutionality  of  the  housing  provi- 
sions. It  is  our  opinion  that  Title  IV  Is  con- 
stitutional, that  authority  for  its  enact- 
ment can  be  found  In  both  the  Commerce 
Clause  and  Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  as  recently  construed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  neither  the  Due 
Process  Clavise  nor  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution  forbids  It.* 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  and  Sub- 
committee Number  5  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  facts  were  presented  tending  to 
show,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Congress 
should  reasonably  find,  that — 


*  We  understand  that  the  bill  was  amended 
to  add  to  the  forbidden  grounds  of  discrimi- 
nation, "the  number  of  cbUdren  or  the  age 
of  such  children."  We  express  no  opinion  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  amendment. 


When  persons  are  prevented  from  buying 
or  renting  housing  because  of  their  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin,  the  amount 
of  housing  being  sold  or  rented,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  being  constructed.  Is  re- 
duced, which  in  t\irn  significantly  reduces 
the  quantity  of  building  materials  moving 
across  state  lines; 

Lenders  of  funds  for  residential  housing 
construction  and  rehabilitation  are  fre- 
quently located  outside  the  state  where  the 
construction  and  rehabilitation  takes  place. 
and  the  Uiterstate  flow  of  such  financing  is 
Impeded  by  discriminatory  practices;  and 

Businesses  of  all  kinds  rely  importantly  on 
the  movement  of  labor  from  state  to  state. 
and  that  movement,  too.  Is  impeded,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  skilled  and  white  collar 
employees,  when  adequate  housing  is  denied 
because  of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

We  believe  that  if  Congress  were  to  con- 
clude that  these  and  other  effects  of  dis- 
crimination on  Interstate  commerce  justify 
the  enactment  of  Title  IV.  the  courts  would 
defer  to  that  Congressional  Judgment  and 
sustain  the  statute.  That  result  seems  to 
us  to  follow  from  Katzenbach  v.  McClung. 
379  U.S.  294.  303-304  (1964) ,  where  the  Court 
in  upholding  the  validity  of  the  public  ac- 
commodations sections  of  the  1964  Act  said: 

".  .  .  Congress  has  determined  for  Itself 
that  refusals  of  service  to  Negroes  have  im- 
posed burdens  both  upon  the  Interstate  flow 
of  food  and  upon  the  movement  of  products 
generally.  Of  course,  the  mere  fact  that 
Congress  has  said  when  particular  activity 
shall  be  deemed  to  affect  commerce  does  not 
preclude  further  examination  by  this  Court. 
But  where  we  find  that  the  legislators,  in 
light  of  the  facts  and  testimony  before  them, 
have  a  rational  basis  for  finding  a  chosen 
regulatory  scheme  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce,  our  investigation  Is  at  an 
end." 

We  also  believe  that  Section  6  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  provides  additional 
support  for  Title  IV.  We  concede  that  a 
racially  discriminatory  refusal  to  sell  or  rent 
a  dwelling  to  a  Negro  would  not  be  foimd 
by  the  courts  to  violate  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  standing  alone;  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  Implement  the  Amendment  is 
not  restricted  to  doing  only  what  the  courts 
would  do  in  the  absence  of  federal  legisla- 
tion. In  Morgan  v.  Kateenbach.  384  VS. 
641  (1966),  the  court  considered  and  re- 
jected the  argtiment  (made  with  respect  to 
the  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  banning  New  York's  English-language 
literacy  test)  that  the  federal  law  "cannot 
be  sustained  as  appropriate  legislation  to 
enforce  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  unless 
the  Judiciary  decides — even  with  the  guid- 
ance of  a  congressional  judgment — that  the 
application  of  the  English  literacy  require- 
ment prohibited  by  the  federal  law  is  forbid- 
den by  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  itself. 
We  disagree.  A  construction  of  S  5  that 
would  require  a  Judicial  determination  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  state  law  precluded 
by  Congress  violated  the  Amendment,  as  a 
condition  of  sustaining  the  congressional 
enactment,  would  depreciate  both  the  con- 
gressional resourcefulness  and  congressional 
responsibility  for  Implementing  the  amend- 
ment." 

On  this  reasoning  the  Court  said  the  ques- 
tion before  it  was  whether,  "Without  regard 
to  whether  the  Judiciary  would  find  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  itself  nuUifles  New 
York's  English  literacy  requirement  as  so  ap- 
plied, .  .  .  Congress  [could)  prohibit  the 
enforcement  of  the  state  law  by  legislating 
under  I  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 
The  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

Thus,  we  believe  that  Congress  can  prop- 
erly consider  whether  it  should  exercise  Its 
power  under  the  Amendment  to  elUninate 
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housing  discrimination  wJiiBre  there  is  evi- 
dence showing  that  in  t»e  past  such  dis- 
crimination has  been  fo6t««d  by  state  laws 
and  state  enforcement  of  racially  restrictive 
covenants  and  even  by  glides  of  federal 
housing  agencies — action*  which  Congress 
might  reasonably  believe  so  fixed  housing 
patterns  that  the  effects  aj-e  felt  to  this  day. 
If  Congress  so  concluded  it  would  not  mat- 
ter that  the  title  would  reach  private  con- 
duct in  uprooting  the  eSetts  of  past  govern- 
mental action.  See  Morsfcm  v.  Katzenbach, 
supra;  United  States  v.  Guest,  383  U.S.  745; 
Burton  V.  Wilmington  Parlfing  Authority.  366 
U.S.  715;  Evans  v.  Newton\  B83  U.S.  296. 

Some  have  argued  that  iKtle  IV  would  un- 
constitutionally deprive  owners  of  their 
property  without  due  pijocess  of  law,  but 
there  is  no  merit  to  thfle  objection.  See 
Atlanta  Motel  v.  United  States.  379.  241.  258- 
560  (1964),  where  precls^y  the  same  point 
urged  against  the  1964  AJct  was  rejected  by 
the  Court.  See  also  Bob-tp  Excursion  Co.  v. 
Michigan,  333  UJ3.  28,  3Ai  &  n.  12  (1948): 
tSassachutetta  Commissio^  v.  Colangelo,  182 
N.E.  2d  695;  Burks  v.  Poppy  Const.  Co..  57  Oal. 
3d  463,  20  Cal.  Rep.  6CO,  370  P.  2d  313; 
Colorado  Commission  v.  Case,  151  Colo.  235, 
380  P.  2d  34;  Levitt  A  Sona  V.  DiviHon  Against 
Discrimination,  31  N.J.  8H.  168  A.  2d  177. 
appeal  dismissed,  363  U.SJ  ^18;  Jones  v.  Hart- 
dor  Realty  Co.,  37  N.J.  38^,,  181  A.  2d  481. 

It  is.  therefore,  otir  ctibclusion  that  the 
Congress  is  free  to  consider  whether  to  enact 
Title  IV   as   a   matter   oE   policy,  confident 
that  it  is  constitutional.    ' 
Sincerely, 
Robert  F.   Drlnan,  SLf. 
College  Law   Scho<^l; 


(Dean),  Boston 
Ira  M.  Heyman 
(Dean) ,  Sanford  HI  Kadish,  University 
of   CaUfomia   Sch«X)l   of   Law    (Berk- 
eley);  Geoffrey  C.iHarzard,  PhiUp  B. 
Kurland,  Sola  MenUchlkoff,  University 
of  Chicago  Law  Softool;   Louis  Lusky, 
Telford   Taylor.    Columbia   University 
School  of  Law;  MeJvtn  G.  Shimf.  WU- 
llam  W.  Van  Alstyhe.  Duke  University 
School  of  Law;   Fletcher  N.  Baldwin. 
Jr.,  Stanley  K.  LaWhlln.  Jr.,  Univer- 
•Ity  of  Florida  Ci^Hege  of  Law;    Jef- 
ferson    B.     FordhMn     (Dean),    John 
Eonnold,  University   of   Pennsylvania 
Law  School;  Paul  A.  Preund,  Harvard 
University  Law  S^bool;   Lawrence  R. 
VelveU    PatU    Wlltcn.    University    of 
Kansas    School    o^    Law;    William    B. 
Lockhart   (Dean),  I  University  of  Min- 
nesota Law  School:  Ivan  C.  Hutledge 
(Dean),  Ohio  State  University  College 
of  Law;  Samuel  Q.  Tburman  (Dean), 
University   of   Utah   College   of   Law; 
Donald     A.     Gianjnella.    Harold    GiU 
Raufichleln     (Dea^),    Vlllanova    Uni- 
versity School  of  liaw;  Robert  O.  Daw- 
son, Jules  B.  GeritA,  Hiram  H.  Lesar 
(Dean) ,  Frank  wJ  Miller.  Washington 
University  School  A  Law. 

The  UinvERsmr  oi  Chicago, 

TH1 :  liAW  School, 
Chicago.  III.  ^fptember  14, 1966. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart 
ceived  authorization   t< 
names    to    the    letter 
dated  August  29.  1966 

Jefferson  Barnes  For^am  (Dean) .  John 
Otis  Hoimold.  Jr.,  Un^4ersity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School. 

C.  DaUas  Sands.  University  of  Alabama 
School  of  Law. 

Since  I   will   be   out 
^ays  it  may  be  that  I 
send  you  the  other  slgnjatoriee  as  they  come 
in,  but  I  will  keep  yo\i  informed. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Soia  IIentschikoit, 

Professor  of  Lav. 


Th«  Unwebsitt  of  Chicago, 

THB  Law  School. 
Chicago,  III.,  September  17. 1966. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  Just  received 
authorization  from  four  additional  teachers 
to  have  their  signatures  added  to  the  letter 
of  August  29.  1966.  on  the  constitutionality 
of  Title  IV  of  the  proposed  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1966.    The  names  are  as  follows: 

John  W.  Wade  (Dean),  VanderbUt  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Michael  D.  Vevito.  Gerald  L.  Kock,  Albert 
M.  Wltte,  Emory  University  Lamar  School  of 
Law. 

If  I  receive  additional  names  I  will  for- 
ward them  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Soia  Mewtschikofp. 

Professor  of  Latv. 

The  University  op  Chicago, 

The  Law  School. 
Chicago,  III.,  September  16, 1966. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  following  have  au- 
thorized me  to  state  that  they  would  like 
to  have  their  signatures  added  to  the  letter 
on  the  constitutionality  o-'  Title  rv  of  tie 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1966: 

Fred  Cohen,  Carl  H.  Pulda.  George  Schatzkl. 
James  A.  Treece,  Joseph  P.  Wltherspoon,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Law  School. 

Hardy  C.  Dlllard.  Dean,  Thomas  P.  Bergln, 
John  Moore,  Roy  Schotland,  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law. 

Francis  A.  Allen,  Dean,  Yale  Kamlsar,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School. 

Alexander  Bickel,  Yale  University  Law 
School. 

There  may  be  more  signatures  as  more 
people  retvirn. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Soia  Mentschikoff, 

Professor  of  Late. 


morning  I  re- 
add   the   following 
d^    constitutionality. 


This 


Of   town   for   a  few 
Mil  not  be  able  to 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  additional  signers  include 
the  dean  of  the  Vanderbilt  University 
Law  School,  the  Emory  University  La- 
mar School  of  Law,  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Law,  the  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law,  as  well  as  the 
Schools  of  Law  of  Yale,  Michigan,  and 
other  institutions  of  equal  caliber. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Javits  and  I 
have  received  over  the  weekend  a  strong 
and  persuasive  letter  from  17  most  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Nation's  bar 
urging  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966,  and  supporting  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
especially  the  provisions  of  title  IV. 

I  would  quote  one  section  of  their  let- 
ter which  I  believe  bears  on  the  key  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  today  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  proceed  to 
debate  the  pending  civil  rights  bill  that 
has  passed  the  House : 

Our  free  society  is  committed  to  the  rule 
of  law.  If  the  rule  of  law  Is  to  prevail,  the 
law  Itself  must  recognize  and  correct  Injus- 
tice before  Its  victims  conclude  that  the  law 
will  not  protect  them,  and  turn  In  despera- 
atlon  to  other  solutions.  Despite  great  steps 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years,  the 
law  does  not  yet  condemn  many  deep  in- 
justices still  being  Inflicted  on  the  Negro 
American. 

The  vital  battle  U  not  the  one  being  fought 
between  the  extremists  on  each  side  who  are 
eager  to  do  violence  to  one  another.  The 
battle  that  counts  Is  the  continuing  one  be- 
tween the  extremists  on  both  sides  and  the 


moderates  on  both  sides,  the  battle  between 
the  idea  of  force  and  the  idea  of  Uw.  This  U 
a  battle  that  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  rule 
of  law  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  letter  to  Senator  Javits,  and  my- 
self, and  the  memorandum  accompany- 
ing the  letter,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  ordered. to  be  printed 
In  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

September  17,  1966. 
Dear  Senator  Hart  and  Senator  Javits: 
When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  before 
the  Senate,  many  of  the  undersigned  lawyers 
responded  to  the  request  of  Senators  Hu- 
BEP.T  Humphret  and  Thomas  Kuchel.  as  the 
Senate  leaders  sponsoring  the  bill,  for  ad- 
vice as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  In 
the  light  of  the  challenges  raised  at  that 
time. 

Now  that  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1966  has  come  before  the  Senate  and  faces 
a  similar  constitutional  challenge,  you  have 
asked,  as  the  respective  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican floor  leaders  supporting  the  bill,  for 
our  opinion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
present  bill. 

We  attach  hereto  a  brief  memorandum 
setting  forth  our  reasons  for  concluding  that 
all  six  titles  of  the  bill  are  constitutional. 
Without  expressing  a  view  as  to  every  de- 
tail of  the  bill,  we  would  add  these  com- 
ments. Our  free  society  is  committed  to 
the  rule  of  law.  If  the  rule  of  law  is  to 
prevail,  the  law  Itself  must  recognize  and 
correct  injustice  before  its  victims  conclude 
that  the  law  will  not  protect  them,  and  turn 
in  desperation  to  other  solutions.  Despite 
the  great  steps  taken  by  the  Congress  In 
recent  years,  the  law  does  not  yet  condemn 
many  deep  injustices  still  being  inflicted  on 
the  Negro  American. 

The  vital  battle  is  not  the  one  being  fought 
between  the  extremists  on  each  side  who  are 
eager  to  do  violence  to  one  another.     The 
battle   that   counts    is   the   continuing   one 
between  the  extremists  on  both  sides  and 
the  moderates  on  both  sides,  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Idea  of  force  and  the  Idea  of  law. 
This  Is  a  battle  that  a  nation  dedicated  to 
the  rule  of  law  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Bruce    Bromley,     Warren    Christopher, 
Lloyd  N.  Cutler.  NorrU  Darrell,  WU- 
Ilam    B.    Lockhart,    Burke    Marshall, 
William  H.  Orrlck,  Jr..  Louis  H.  Pollak. 
Charles  S.  Rbyne.  Samuel  I.  Rosen- 
man.  Eugene  V.  Rostow.  Bernard  G. 
Segal,  Harrison  Tweed.  John  W.  Wade, 
James  C.  Dezendorf,  Erwln  Grlswold, 
Charles  P.  Taft. 
identification  of  signatories 
Bruce  Bromley.  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore. 
New  York  City.     Former  Judge,  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals. 

Warren  Christopher,  O'Melveny  &  Myers. 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Recently  Vice  Chair- 
man, McCone  Commission  on  the  Watts 
Riots. 

Uoyd  N.  Cutler,  Wilmer,  CuUer  k  Picker- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  Former  President, 
Yale  Law  School  Association. 

NorrlB  Darrell,  Sullivan  &  CromweU,  New 
York  City.  President,  American  Law  In- 
stitute. 

William  B.  Lockhart,  Minneapolis.  Min- 
nesota. Dean  University  of  Minnesota  Law 
School. 

Burke  Marshall.  Bedford  VUlage.  New  York. 
Former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

William  H.  Orrlck.  Jr..  Orrlck,  Dablquist, 
Herrlngton  &  SutlcUffe.  San  Francisco,  CaU- 
fornia.  Former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 
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Prof.  Louis  H.  PoUak,  New  Haven,  Connect- 
icut.   Dean,  Tale  Law  Scbool. 

Cbarles  8.  Rhyne,  Rbyne  &  Rhyne,  Wash- 
ington, D.O.  Former  President,  American 
Bar  Association. 

Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  Rosenman,  Colin, 
Kaye.  Petschek  Sc  Preund.  New  Tork  City. 
Former  President,  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Prof.  Eugene  V.  Rostow,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Former  Dean.  Tale  Law  School. 

Bernard  G.  Segal,  Schnader,  Harrison. 
Segal  tc  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer.  American  Law  Instifite.  Presi- 
dent. American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 

Harrison  Tweed,  Milbank,  Tw<sed,  Hitdley 
ft  McCloy.  New  Tork  City.  Chairman  of 
Council  and  Past  President.  American  Law 
Institute.  Chairman.  ABA-ALI  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  ContlniUng  Legal  Education. 

Prof.  John  W.  Wade,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
Dean,  Vanderbllt  University  Law  School. 

James  C.  Dezendorf ,  Portland,  Oregon,  past 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

Erwin  Oriswold,  Dean  of  Harvard  Law 
Scbool. 

Charles  P.  Taft.  Former  Mayor  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Chairman  of  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee. 

MnioaANouM  on  mx  CoNSTrrunoNAUiT  or 
THK  Pboposxd  Civn,  RicRTs  Act  or  19M, 

SrPTKMBEB  17,  1066 

This  memorandum  considers  the  corstltu- 
tlon&llty  of  the  proposed  "Civil  Rlghi»  Act 
of  19M,"  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
RepreaenUtlves  on  August  9,  1966,  and  which 
Is  currently  before  the  Senate.  Since  the  bill 
was  originally  introduced  in  the  Congress  last 
spring,  certain  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
posed Act,  particularly  Title  IV,  which  would 
outlaw  discrimination  in  the  sale,  rental  and 
financing  of  residential  housing. 

In  our  judgment,  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  Act  are  constitutional.  This  mem- 
orandum summarizes  briefly  the  bases  for 
our  views  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  Titles 
I  through  VI  of  the  Act.  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  amendments 
proposed  by  ten  members  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Conunittee  in  their  statement  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1966.^ 

Trn.s  I — rKDBUL  xdues 
Title  I  of  the  bill  would  prescribe  a  uni- 
form system  for  the  selection  of  Jurors  in 
the  Federal  court  that  would  assure  that 
Federal  Juries  represent  a  broad  cross  section 
of  the  community  in  terms  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin  and  economic 
status.  The  title  designates  a  uniform  source 
of  names  from  which  potential  jurors  are  to 
be  taken  and  prescribes  detailed  procedures 
for  each  subsequent  step  in  the  selection 
process.  The  title  also  provides  a  ready 
means  tat  determining  whether  the  Federal 
Jury  officials  are  complying  with  Its  pro- 
visions. 

The  Congress  has  plenary  power  to  pre- 
scribe procedural  rules  for  the  Federal  courts. 
Including  procedures  governing  the  selection 
of  grand  and  petit  Juries.  The  provisions 
of  Title  I  are  authorized  by  clauses  d  and  18 
of  Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution, 
which  grant  Congress  the  power  to  "con- 
stitute Tribunals  Inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court"  and  to  "make  all  Laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into 
Execution"  that  power.  See  Waj/man  v. 
Southara,  10  Wheaton  1,  22;  Beers  v.  Haugh- 
ton.  9  Pet.  329.  360.  The  provision  of  the 
Civil  RlgbU  Act  of  1067  which  eliminated  the 

>WhUe  aU  signatories  of  the  latter  con- 
cur that  each  title  of  the  bill  Is  constitu- 
tional on  at  least  one  of  the  grounds  cited 
herein,  they  are  not  unanimous  as  to  every 
ground  cited  in  support  of  every  title. 


requirement  that  Federal  Jurors  be  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  Jurors  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  the  Federal  court  sits  was 
enacted  pursuant  to  this  authority  and  has 
been  upheld.  United  States  r.  WUaon.  168 
F.  Supp.  442  (MJ).  Ala.),  afflrmed,  266  F.  2d 
686  (C.A.  6),  certiorari  denied,  368  U.S.  866. 
Moreover,  Title  I  is  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  that  Federal  Juries 
be  impartial  and  represent  a  fair  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  area  from  which 
they  are  drawn.  See  Thiel  v.  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway.  328  U.S.  217,  220. 

■nTLi  n — STATE  jt;ues 

Title  II  of  the  proposed  Act  is  designed  to 
eliminate  all  forms  of  unconstitutional  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  Jurors  in  State 
courts.  To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
title  contains  four  principal  features.  First, 
It  prohibits  discrimination  in  State  Jury  se- 
lection on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  national  origin  or  economic  status. 
Second.  It  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
Initiate  civil  proceedings  for  preventive  relief 
against  such  discrimination  and  sets  forth 
specific  kinds  of  effective  relief  that  the 
courts  would  be  authorized  to  grant  after  a 
finding  of  discrimination.  Third.  It  provides 
discovery  procedures  designed  to  facUltate 
determinations  of  whether  Jury  discrimina- 
tion has  occurred.  Fourth,  it  requires  State 
Jury  officials  to  preserve  the  records  that 
they  prepare  or  obtain  In  the  course  of  their 
duties  for  a  period  of  four  years. 

It  is  established  that  defendants  and  civil 
litigants  in  State  cases  triable  by  Jury  are  en- 
titled to  a  Jury  selected  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia,  100  U.S. 
303;  Hernandez  v.  Texas,  347  U.S.  475.  See 
also.  18  U.S.C.  243.  More  recently,  the  courts 
have  held  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
bars  a  State  from  excluding  persons  from 
Jury  service  on  account  of  sex  or  rellgioxis 
belief.  White  v.  Crook.  251  F.  Supp.  401  (MX). 
Ala.);  Schowgurow  v.  Maryland,  213  A.  2d 
475.  The  Supreme  Coxirt's  recent  decision 
Invalidating  the  Virginia  poll  tax  as  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  {Harper  v.  Va. 
State  Board  of  Elections,  383  U.S.  683)  sup- 
ports the  view  that  the  States  may  not  follow 
Jury  selection  procedures  which  exclude  per- 
sons on  account  of  economic  status.  See 
also,  Labat  v.  BenTiett,  No.  22218,  CJi.  6,  1966. 

Thus,  the  prohibition  of  discrimination  In 
Title  H  Is  for  the  most  part  a  statutory 
declaration  of  what  the  Constitution  Itself 
requires.  Beyond  that.  In  the  recent  deci- 
sion upholding  Section  4(e)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1966  (which  invalidates  the 
New  York  English -language  literacy  require- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  to  voting)  the  Su- 
preme Court  expressly  held  that  Congress, 
under  SecUon  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, has  considerable  latitude  in  defining 
the  substantive  scope  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause.  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S. 
641.  In  our  view  the  prohibition  of  discrimi- 
nation In  TlUe  n,  particularly  in  Ught  of  the 
Morgan  decision,  U  weU  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  enforce  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

The  provisions  of  Title  n  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  suit  against  dis- 
crimination In  State  Jury  selection  are  plainly 
vaUd.  Congress  has  previously  granted  the 
Attorney  General  such  authority  in  the  areas 
of  voting,  employment,  public  schools  and 
facilities,  and  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion. The  comparable  provision  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967  has  been  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  See  United  States  v.  Raines. 
362  U.S.  17.  See  also.  United  States  v.  »fts- 
tissippi,  380  U.S.  128. 

Section  203  of  Title  II.  which  spells  out 
various  kinds  of  relief  that  the  courts  would 
be  authorized  to  grant  following  a  finding 
ot  discrimination,  raises  no  Constitutional 
questions.  The  Federal  courts  would  have 
the  power  to  grant  such  relief  under  general 
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equitable  principles  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press statutory  authority.  Louisiana  v 
United  States,  380  U.S.  146;  White  v.  Crook, 
supra;  Mitchel  v.  Johnson,  No.  649  E  MD 
Ala.,  1966. 

The  provision  of  Title  II  requiring  State 
Jury  officials  to  provide  a  description  of  their 
selection  practices  and,  where  there  is  evi- 
dence that  discrimination  may  have  occun-ed, 
placing  upon  the  State  Jtiry  officials  the  re- 
sponsibility of  showing  that  discrimination 
did  not  occur  are  likewise  appropriate  and, 
therefore,  valid  legislation  under  Section  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  govern  numerous 
aspects  of  State  Judicial  proceedings  even  in 
the  absence  of  implementing  legislation. 
See  e.g.  Gideon  v.  WainwHght,  372  U.S.  335; 
Origin  v.  Illinois.  351  U.S.  12;  Jackson  v 
Denno,  378  U.S.  368.  Under  the  Supreme 
Court  cases,  where  a  defendant  proves  a 
prima  facie  case  of  discrimination  In  State 
Jury  selection  procedures,  the  burden  shifts 
to  the  State  to  rebut  that  showing.  Recce 
V.  Georgia.  350  U.S.  85;  Patton  v.  Mississippi. 
332  U.S.  463.  The  discovery  provisions  of 
Title  n  are  reasonable  and  appropriate  Con- 
greesional  implementations  of  basic  constitu- 
tional requirements.  South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbach,  383  U.S.  301,  325-328;  Katzen- 
bach v.  Morgan,  supra. 

Similarly,  requiring  State  Jury  officials  to 
preserve  their  records  is  well  within  the 
bounds  of  Congressional  power.  This  re- 
quirement Is  similar  to  Title  HI  of  the  Clvl! 
Rights  Act  of  1960,  which  requires  State  and 
local  election  officials  to  preserve  election 
records.  That  statute  has  been  sustained. 
Kennedy  v.  Owen,  321  P.  2d  116  (C.A.  6) .  See 
also.  United  States  v.  Louisiana,  supra. 
Tm.E  m — civn.  rights 
Injunctive   relief 

Title  in  of  the  bUl  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  grant  the  Attorney 
General  fairly  broad  authority  to  Initiate 
civil  proceedings  for  preventive  relief  when- 
ever any  person  is  being  denied  a  Federal 
right  on  account  of  his  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  This  title  also  expressly 
authorizes  such  proceedings  against  persons 
who  interfere  with  the  lawful  exercise  of  the 
right  to  speak,  assemble,  or  petition  for  the 
piupose  of  securing  recognition  of  or  pro- 
tection for  equal  rights  vrithout  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  Proceedings  may  be  initi- 
ated either  against  public  officials  or  private 
individuals,  or  both.  Aggrieved  persons  are 
also  authorized  to  initiate  such  proceedings 
In  their  own  behalf. 

The  authority  granted  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  initiate  proceedings  under  this  title 
against  public  officials  rests  upon  the  same 
constitutional  basis  as  the  provisions  of  title 
n  authorizing  him  to  proceed  against  dis- 
crimination in  State  Jury  selection  proce- 
dures. The  authority  to  imtlate  such  pro- 
ceedings against  private  Individuals  follows 
that  now  granted  in  the  specific  areas  of 
voting  and  public  accommodations.  Its  con- 
stitutionality is  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decision  in  United  States  v. 
Guest.  383  U.S.  745,  where  a  majority  of  the 
Justices  agreed  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  provide  remedies  agi>lnst  private  interfer- 
ence with  the  exercise  of  Federal  rights  flow- 
ing from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  (Of 
course,  it  has  long  been  settled  that  Congress 
can  reach  private  action  In  the  exercise  of  Its 
conunerce  clause  powers  and  other  powers 
which  are  not  in  some  way  limited  to  activi- 
ties Involving  "state  action.") 

The  same  rationale  supports  the  authority 
granted  by  this  title  to  private  individuals 
to  initiate  civil  proceedings  against  private 
Interference  with  the  exercise  of  Federal 
rights.  Including  Fourteenth  Amendment 
rights.  Actions  by  private  individuals  against 
public  officials  to  enjiln  denials  of  Federal 


rights  axe  already  authorized  by  42  U.S.C. 
1983. 


TrrLKiv- 


Tltle  IV  of  the  proiosed  act  outlaws  dis- 
crimination on  accoujii  of  race,  color,  rell- 
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glon  or  national  orlglni  In  the  sale,  rental,  or 
flnancing  of  resldentWl  housing.  The  lltle 
applies  to  real  estate  brokers,  agents  and 
other  persons  in  the  j'huslness  of  building, 
developing,  selling,  renljing  or  leasing  dwell- 
ings." J 

In  our  Judgment,  Title  IV  is  sustainable 
under  the  Conunerce  CDause.  We  also  believe 
that  the  Title  finds  si^port  under  Section  6 
of  the  Fourteenth  Aniendment,  particularly 
In  Ught  of  the  Supremfe  Court's  recent  ruling 
m  Katzenbach  v.  Aforgian.  supra. 

Evidence  adduced  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary   Subcommittees  that  held 
bearings  on  the  propoitd  Act  shows  that  the 
housing  industry  hasj  substantial  relation- 
ships with  Interstate  cctnmerce  and  that  dls- 
crtmlnatlon    in    housing    burdens    and    ob- 
structs Interstate  coo4|nerce.    The  evidence 
presented    to    the    Subcommittee    provides 
ample  basis  for  a  Congressional  determina- 
tion that  discriminatlbn  in  residential  hous- 
ing results  in  a  redudtton  of  the  amount  of 
housing  that  is  sold  Jar  rented  and,  conse- 
quently, in  a  reductiqn  in  the  amount  of 
housing  constructed.  I   This  in  turn  affects 
the    quantity    of    building    materials    that 
moves  Interstate.    Ttfa  evidence  also  shows 
that  business  organisations  engaged  in  the 
flnancing    of    residential    housing    are    fre- 
qtiently  located  outside  the  State  where  the 
construction  of  suctaj  housing   takes   place, 
and  that  the  Interstate  flow  of  such  flnancing 
Is    obstructed    by    housing    discrimination. 
Congress  would  also  »f  Jiistlfled  in  conclud- 
ing that  businesses  oi  all  kinds  depend  upon 
the  Interstate  moveiuent  of  labor,  and  that 
such  movement  Is  also  Imjjeded — especially 
with    respect    to    skilled    employees — when 
adequate  housing  Is  n^t  available  because  of 
discriminatory  practlMs. 

In  our  Judgment,  ii  Congress  were  to  find 
that  these  and  other  effects  of  housing  dis- 
crimination on  Intel  4tate  commerce  afford 
a  justification  for  Tit  1*  IV,  the  courts  would 
not  go  behind  that  qqngresslonal  Judgment. 
In  upholding  the  public  accommodations 
sections  of  the  1964  Act,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  (Katzenbach  v.  McClung,  379  U.8.  294, 
303-304  (1964))  :  ' 

".  .  .  Congress  ha*  determined  for  Itself 
that  refusals  of  servlcje  to  Negroes  have  im- 
posed burdens  both  \i|>on  the  Interstate  flow 
of  food  and  upon  thi  movement  of  products 
generally.  Of  course^  the  mere  fact  that 
Congress  has  said  wt^en  particular  activity 
shall  be  deemed  to  aif^ct  commer-:e  does  not 
preclude  further  exai  dlnatlon  by  this  Covirt. 
But  where  we  find  that  the  legislators,  in 
light  of  the  facts  and  testimony  before  them, 
have  a  rational  basla  for  finding  a  chosen 
regulatory  scheme  nacessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce,  out  investigation  Is  at  an 
end." 

Nvunerous  other  divisions  of  the  Supreme 
Cotu-t  support  our  vl^w  that  Title  IV  is  sus- 
tainable under  the  \lonunerce  Clause.  See, 
eg..  Atlanta  Motel  v  pnited  States,  379  U.S. 
241;  Labor  Board  v.  .,'ones  i  LaughUn  Steel 
Corp.,  301  U.S.  1;  IPicfcard  v.  Filbum,  317 
U.S.  111. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  standing 
alone,  does  not  prohibit  a  private  individual 
from  refusing  to  sell  or  rent  his  home  to  an- 
other individual  beci  itise  of  his  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin,  ^helley  v.  Kramer,  334 
U.S.  1.  But  It  Is  nov;  settled  that  In  exercis- 
ing Its  power  to  im;^ement  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  Congrtiss  is  not  restricted  to 
reaching  only  activities  that  would  be  held 
by  the  courts  to  vlolalte  the  Amendment.  In 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  referred  to  above,  the 
Supreme  Court  rejelcted  the  argument  that 
a  Federal  law — "caci)ot  be  sustained  a«  ap- 
propriate  leglslatloi  1 1  to  enforce   the   Equal 


Protection  Clatjse  unless  the  Judiciary  de- 
cides—even with  the  guidance  of  a  congres- 
sional Judgment — that  the  application  of 
the  English  literacy  requirement  prohibited 
by  the  [federal  law]  Is  forbidden  by  tlie 
Equal  Protection  Clause  Itself.  ...  A  con- 
struction of  S  5  that  would  require  a  ju- 
dicial determination  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  state  law  precluded  by  Congress  violated 
the  Amendment,  as  a  condition  of  sustaining 
the  congressional  enactment  would  depre- 
ciate both  congressional  resourcefulness  and 
congressional  responsibility  for  Implementing 
the  Amendment." 

A  number  of  factors  support  the  view  that 
Congress  has  the  power  under  Section  5  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  ban  dis- 
crimination in  residential  housing.  It  is  rele- 
vant, for  example,  that  the  presently  deeply 
entrenched  patterns  of  discrimination  in 
housing  appear  to  be  attributable  In  sub- 
stantial part  to  past  governmental  action, 
including  judicial  enforcement  of  racially 
restrictive  covenants  in  deeds  (prior  to  the 
1948  ruling  in  the  Shelley  case) ,  past  segrega- 
tion in  public  housing  (see  Detroit  Housing 
Commission  v.  Lewis,  226  F.  2d  180  (CA.  6) ) , 
and  past  support  for  racially  restrictive  cove- 
nants by  the  Federal  government  Itself.  See 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Underwrit- 
ing Manuals  for  1935,  1936  and  1938.  Past 
unconstitutional  State  action  In  related 
areas — such  as  segregated  public  schools,  fa- 
cilities, and  other  areas  of  public  activity — 
also  contributed  to  the  original  formation  of 
racially  segregated  neighborhoods  which  per- 
sist today. 

We  therefore  believe  that  "Htle  IV  derives 
substantial  support  from  the  power  of 
Congress  to  Implement  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.= 


rm-E    V INTERFERENCE   WITH   RIGHTS 

Title  V  of  the  Act  Is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  racial  violence  in  the  present- 
day  context.  It  provides  criminal  sanctions 
for  racially-motivated  forcible  interference 
with  persons  who  seek  to  engage  in  nine 
specified  kinds  of  activities.  The  areas  of 
protected  activity  are  voting,  use  of  public 
accommodations,  access  to  public  education, 
public  services  and  facilities,  employment, 
housing.  Jury  service,  use  of  common  car- 
riers, and  participation  In  federally-assisted 
programs.  The  statute  protects  not  only 
members  of  minority  groups  seeking  equal 
treatment,  but  also  persons  who  urge  or 
aid  them  to  do  so,  and  persons  having  duties 
to  afford  others  non-discriminatory  treat- 
ment vrith  respect  to  the  areas  of  protected 
activity.  The  statute  would  apply  to  inter- 
ference by  either  public  officials  or  private 
Individuals. 

We  believe  that  Title  V,  In  Its  several  ap- 
plications. Is  constitutional.  The  statute 
does  not  rest  upon  any  single  soiurce  of 
Congressional  power.  Rather,  the  constitu- 
tional bases  for  its  various  prohibitions  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  activity  with 
respect  to  which  forcible  Interference  Is 
proscribed. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  may  provide  crim- 
inal sanctions  for  Interference  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  rights  arising  out  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  citizen  and  the  Federal 
Government,  or  arising  from  statutes  enacted 
pursuant  to  Article  1,  Section  8,  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  grants  various  powers  in- 
cluding the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. See,  e.g..  Ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110 
U.S.  651;  United  States  v.  Waddell,  112  U.S. 
76.  These  sources  of  Congressional  power 
provide  ample  bases  for  the  Title's  prohibi- 
tion of  interference  with  such  activities  as 
voting  In  Federal  elections,  use  of  Interstate 


»See  the  attached  letter  from  Professor 
Archibald  Cox,  recently  the  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States,  further  developing  this 
point. 


carriers,  employment,  housing  and  access  to 
public  accommodations. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  prohibit  private  inter- 
ference with  the  exercise  of  Fourteenth 
Amendment  rights.  Such  rights  Include,  for 
example,  the  right  to  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  In  public  schools  and  facilities. 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  United 
States  V.  Guest,  383  U.S.  745,  dispels  any 
doubt  on  this  score.  Six  Justices  expressly 
declared  that  Congress  has  the  power  under 
Section  5  of  the  Poiu-teehth  Amendment  to 
reach  interference  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Potirteenth  Amendment  rights,  whether  by 
public  officials  or  private  Individuals. 

TITLE  VI — PXTBVIC  SCHOOLS  ANB  PUBLIC 
rACXLITIES 

Title  VI  of  the  proposed  act  (Title  III  of 
the  bill  as  Introduced)  Is  an  amendment  to 
Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  Those  statutes  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  Initiate  civil  proceedings  for 
desegregation  of  public  facilities  and  public 
schools,  respectively,  under  certain  prescribed 
conditions. 

As  explained  above  with  respect  to  Titles  II 
and  III  of  the  House-passed  bill,  there  is  no 
question  that  Congress  can  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  proceedings 
against  denials  of  Fourteenth  Amendment 
rights.  The  only  constitutional  issue  pre- 
sented by  Title  VI  of  the  Act  relates  to  the 
authority  which  the  Title  would  grant  the 
Attorney  General  to  proceed  against  private 
individuals  who  Interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights  with  re- 
spect to  public  schools  and  facilities.  But  as 
we  have  already  shown  in  our  discussion  of 
■ntles  III  and  V  of  the  House  bill,  the  recent 
Guest  decision  makes  it  clear  that  Congress 
can  reach  private  Interference  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights. 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  lest  some- 
one had  arrived  on  this  planet  from  out- 
er space  in  the  Itist  several  days  he 
would  have  asked:  What  Is  this  all 
about;  what  are  we  up  to  here;  what 
confronts  and  confounds  the  Senate;  is 
it  the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill? 
No. 

Let  us  tell  our  friend  from  outer  space 
that  what  we  are  busy  doing  today  is 
trying  to  get  the  Senate  in  a  position 
where  it  will  be  able  to  act  yea  or  nay 
on  an  issue,  which  the  fellow  from  out- 
er space,  if  he  had  been  here  for  5  min- 
utes, would  have  discovered  is  of  enor- 
mous concern  to  the  whole  society. 

That  is  the  problem  which  confronts 
the  Senate  today.  Shall  we  be  permitted 
to  begin  to  work  our  will  on  a  bill  that 
caused  the  President  to  address  to  us 
a  message  months  ago,  followed  with- 
in a  day  by  the  bill  from  the  Attorney 
General,  followed  by  many,  many  days 
of  hearings  conducted  by  committees  of 
both  Chambers,  following  which  our  co- 
equal body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  12  days  of  debate — and  I  iiave 
never  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  those  who  have  tell  me 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  2  months  of  de- 
bate in  this  body — passed  the  bill  with 
amendments.  That  bill  was  then  re- 
ceived here.  It  is  that  bill  which,  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  now,  we  have  asked 
the  Senate  to  permit  us  to  take  up  and 
go  to  work  on. 

This  is  a  society  which  we  argue  should 
proceed  under  the  law.  The  one  thing 
that  Is  essential  and  critical  if  our  com- 
munities are  to  respect  that  request  and 
obey  that  rule  is  to  be  sure  that  the  law 
is  responsive  to  inequities  and  injustices. 
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We  serve  only  the  fellow  who  has  no 
desire  to  see  the  powder  keg  dismantled 
If  we  prevent  the  Senate  from  at  least 
getting  to  the  position  where  It  could  say : 
Tes,  we  looked  at  the  bill. 

There  are  those  in  our  streets  and  our 
country  lanes  whose  purpose  Is  served 
best  by  permitting  the  continuation  of 
conditions  which  cry  out  for  redress.  But 
we  do  not  serve  those  voices  of  modera- 
tion who  counsel  the  aggrieved  to  be 
patient  and  to  await  the  orderly  course 
of  law  each  day,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
sire of  a  majority  of  us  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  this  bill.  Again,  this 
body  is  prevented  from  taking  up  the  bill. 
We  serve  only  the  fellow  whose  interest 
is  in  persuading  arms  to  be  raised  and 
weapons  to  be  taken  up  if  the  report  goes 
out:  Well,  the  President  talked  about 
this,  and  the~Rouse  of  Representatives 
did  a  lot  of  things,  and  sent  the  bill  over, 
but  the  Senate  has  its  own  special  rules. 
The  bill  was  not  beaten  in  open  debate 
and  discussion.  There  was  some  parlia- 
mentary technique  that  is  responsible  for 
having  reached  the  end  of  the  line  this 
year  without  having  done  anything. 

Somebody  la  going  to  get  up  and  say : 
Is  that  any  reason  for  passing  the  bill, 
because  somebody  is  going  to  be  angry  or 
will  exploit  our  failure  ?  No,  I  do  not  say 
that  Is  a  reason  for  passing  a  bill.  I  say 
that  it  is  an  enormously  persuasive  rea- 
son for  permitting  the  Senate  to  take  up 
the  bill. 

I  have  listened  most  of  the  days  that 
have  intervened  since  the  motion  was 
made  asking  that  we  be  permitted  to 
take  up  the  bill.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  was  listening  to  reasons  assigned 
against  taking  up  the  bill  or  against 
passing  the  bill.  But,  in  large,  there  are 
three  or  four  reasons. 

First,  there  are  riots  and  violence  in 
the  streets.  There  is  disorder  across  the 
country.  You  do  not  pass  a  law  because 
people  are  pressuring  and  rioting.  I  buy 
that  argument.  That  is  a  very  poor  rea- 
son for  passing  a  bill.  I  argue,  of  course, 
that  we  should  pass  the  bill  in  spite  of 
the  riots,  and  because  it  is  jiist,  right, 
and  very  needful  at  this  hour  in  history. 
I  do  not  believe  that  to  be  a  reason  that 
can  be  assigned  fairly  against  taking  up 
the  bill,  and  I  suggest  again  today  that 
is  all  that  we  are  asking  to  be  permitted 
to  do. 

Then  we  are  told  of  the  many  civil 
rights  bills  that  have  been  passed  by  this 
body  in  the  last  7  or  8  years,  and  here  Is 
another  civil  rights  bill.  It  is  said,  let 
the  dust  settle  on  the  earlier  bills  and  see 
where  we  stand;  review  the  bidding;  that 
we  are  feeding  the  appetite  of  an  insatia- 
ble beast  if  we  pass  another  bill. 

We  have  in  the  last  few  years,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  passed  a  number  of  civil 
rights  bills.  I  think  among  other  things 
we  can  say  honestly  that  the  discrimina- 
tion in  places  of  public  accommodation 
has  been  reduced  substantially.  I  think 
that  feature  of  the  1964  bill  has  worked 
better  than  many  of  us  would  have  pre- 
dicted. E^mployment  opporttmlties  are 
(^lening  more  widely  in  many  areas,  and 
this  Is  good.  Diacriminatory  use  in  the 
management  at  pubHely  financed  pro- 
grams has  been  reduced.  I  have  read 
recently  of  no  one  having  to  fight  his 


way  into  a  public  Ubrary  in  order  to  get 
a  book. 

Included  in  those  earlier  bills  were 
actions  by  Congress  seeking  to  broaden 
the  opportunity  of  all  citizens  to  cast  a 
ballot. 

Here,  too,  we  can  see  substantial  ad- 
vance, about  which  we  should  be  grateful. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  A  very  substantial  in- 
crease is  shown  in  the  voting  registra- 
tion figures  in  the  regions  of  the  country 
where  the  problem  is  most  acute.  The 
presence  of  these  voters  will  be  a  part 
of  the  shadow  which  will  be  cast  in  the 
years  ahead  with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  public  servants  and  the  actions  those 
public  servants  will  take. 

There  are  other  areas  where  we  cannot 
cite  such  progress.  There  are  other  areas 
where  I  believe  there  is  clear  documenta- 
tion of  continuing  injustice.  That  is 
why  we  need  another  bill.  The  fact  Is, 
our  society  has  been  poisoned  by  the 
consequences  of  slavery  for  a  long,  long 
time.  It  has  permeated  every  facet  of 
our  life.  We  need  to  apply  remedial 
measures  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
society. 

Last  week,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
made  the  point  that,  as  he  reads  the 
papers,  the  problem  is  not  unique  to  the 
South.  I  said  then,  and  repeat — like 
Lincoln — that  in  the  North  and  South 
alike,  there  Is  discrimination.  In  the 
Soutii  it  is  more  hard  nosed.  In  the 
North  it  is  a  little  more  sophisticated. 
But  if  we  are  on  the  receiving  end,  I  am 
not  sure  which  would  be  more  damaging 
to  the  human  spirit.  Bom  white.  I  can- 
not testify.  There  are  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  can. 

In  the  North,  we  have  less  of  an  alibi. 
We  cannot  cite  history  and  tradition 
and  geography.  We  cannot  cite  any  lo- 
cal ordinance  that  prevents  us  from 
serving  the  man  and  giving  shelter  to 
the  family.  Let  us  not  wrangle  about 
where  it  is  to  be  found  or  the  degree  of 
its  intensity.  Let  us  agree  that  no  one 
defends  it  and  that  we  should  all  Join 
in  eliminating  it. 

One  practical  step  we  can  take  In  that 
campaign  is  to  permit  the  Senate  today 
to  get  the  bill  up  here  which  is  respon- 
sive to  some  of  the  problems  that  con- 
tinue to  burden  our  conscience. 

I  think  we  bear  this  responsibility  to 
the  most  humble  citizen,  as  well  as  to 
the  coequal  body  which  spent  weeks  get- 
ting the  bill  together.  Looking  at  it 
either  way,  we  owe  this  obligation  and 
should  not  be  distracted  by  reading  any 
primary  election  returns,  north,  south, 
east,  or  west  as  to  whether  it  is  popular 
or  unpopular.  Or  whether  our  immedi- 
ate mail  shows  that  people  are  upaet. 
This  Is  all  interesting,  and  to  tlie  polit- 
ically sensitive  person  obviouriy  some- 
thing that  crosses  one's  mind,  but  we  do 
not  weigh  our  mail  to  determine  how  we 
vote.    We  do  not  tailor  our  consciences 


by  anticipating  next  year's  election  re- 
turns. 

I  read  the  recent  Maryland  primary 
returns  to  mean  that  70  percent  of  the 
people  of  Maryland  rejected  the  "white 
man's  campaign."  If  we  wish  to  call  it 
that.  That  is  pretty  good;  70  percent. 
I  know  that  we  are  confronted  with  tra- 
ditional competition  between  principles, 
both  of  them  valid;  namely,  a  person's 
right  to  property  and  the  management 
of  it.  which  is  basic  to  our  tradition. 

However,  It  is  also  an  American  dream, 
a  principle  of  our  society,  that  after 
working  hard,  we  shall  be  able  to  buy  a 
home  within  our  means.  Let  us.  there- 
fore, make  that  dream  available  not  just 
to  white  Americans  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans.   The  bill  does  not  even  go  that  far. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat,  because 
there  are  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
state  their  opinions  with  respect  to  this  ■ 
matter — — 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  We  have  made  progress. 
There  is  much  ground  to  cover.  Time 
will  not  abide  by  the  minority  preventing 
the  majority  from  seeking  to  respond  in 
the  rather  limited  fashion  which  the  bill 
proposes  we  respond  to  some  of  these 
Identified  needs. 

The  final  argument  we  have  heard  is 
that  provisions  of  the  bill  are  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  have  entered  into  the  Congskssional 
Record  the  opinions  of  many  nationally 
recognized  and  acknowledged  experts  in 
the  area  of  constitutional  law  that  the 
bill  is  constitutional.  This  argument  re- 
peatedly has  been  made  in  this  Chamber 
against  civil  rights  bills  in  these  past  few 
years.  Repeatedly  the  Supreme  Court 
has  found  the  bills  constitutional. 

Remember,  we  are  not  debating  the 
bill.  We  are  asking  leave  that  we  may 
be  permitted  to  consider  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  and  demonstrate  to  those 
across  this  country — who  do  look  over 
our  shoulders — that  the  rule  of  law  in- 
deed is  the  right  road,  and  that  the  law  is 
responsive  to  the  concerns,  failures,  and 
weaknesses  in  our  society. 

This  demonstretlon  we  shall  make 
today  and  I  hope  that  we  pass  the  test. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  jield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  Is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  cloture.  If  the  vote  were 
on  cloture  relating  to  the  bill  itself.  I 
am  not  so  certain  my  vote  at  this  time 
would  be  in  the  afiOrmative — and  I  say 
that  as  one  who  has  voted  for  every  civU 
rights  proposal  to  come  before  this  body 
since  I  have  been  a  Member.  I  retain 
a  deep  conviction,  desi^te  arguments  In- 
creasingly presented  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  right  of  free  expression — milimited 
debate,  If  jrou  prefer  It  that  way— is  in 
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the  long  term  best  ir  jerests  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  believe  ther^  should  be  oppor- 
tunity in  one  parliamtntary  body  in  the 
world  for  those  who  tiave  a  case  to  pre- 
sent it  without  let  ir  hindrance.  The 
Senate  is  that  bodk  We  tend  often 
these  days  and  incorrectly  to  equate  a 
filibuster  with  civil  fjghts,  and  nothing 
else.  An  examinatiph  of  history  will 
quickly  prove  the  erit»r  of  any  such  as- 
sumption. It  reveals  many  instances 
where  a  determinedj  minority,  granted 
the  privileges  of  t^i$  body,  prevented 
hasty  action  and  action  later  demon- 
strated to  be  against  jlihe  best  interests  of 
this  country. 


But  this  is  not  a 
debate  and  thus 
rights  bUl  itself  to 
has  only  to  do  with 
formally  be  brought 


\pte  on  shutting  off 
l-mitting   the  civil 

I^pme  to  a  vote.    It 

lether  the  bUl  will 

ibefore  the  Senate. 


In  my  opinion  that  I  Is  quite  a  different 
matter,  so  therefore  jirithout  hesitancy  I 
shall  vote  for  clotun 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  t*resident,  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  the  Sen 
ator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettJ  came 
into  the  Chamber  today  following  a 
rather  serious  illnesa. 

Everyone  is  delighted  to  see  him  and 
grateful  that  he  feels  so  deeply  the  is- 
sue involved  today  [that  he  would  take 
this  action. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.!    I    am    grateful    to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  ai|i  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ifennsylvanla. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  it  would 
be  politic — as  some  |  would  say — to  keep 
silent  at  a  time  likja  this,  but  it  would 
also  be  wrong.  \ 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  vote  to  sup- 
port the  cloture  motion. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Senate 
should  approve  the  pending  motion. 

First,  by  delaying  action  on  a  motion 
to  take  up  HM.  U765,  we  would  be 
denjring  the  Senatd  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  biU  itse|<.  Adoption  of  the 
pending  motion  in  no  way  gags  the  Sen- 
ate. Rather,  it  woiild  end  the  dilatori- 
ness  taking  place  0Ver  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  ^en  take  up  the  bill 
at  aU. 

Second,  despite  public  disquiet  over 
incidents  which  have  occurred  this  sum- 
mer in  such  places  as  Cleveland,  Omaha, 
Chicago,  and  Atlanta,  there  is  a  de- 
monstrable need  for  this  bill.  One  need 
only  cite  the  recent  tragic  events  in 
Grenada,  Miss.,  las^  week  in  support  of 
titles  m — authorising  civil  action  to 
protect  civil  rights-M*nd  V — prohibiting 
interference  with  ionstitutional  rights. 
Miscarriages  of  jistlce  such  as  the 
Lemuel  Penn  murder  case  and  a  host  of 
others  over  the  past  decade  or  so  under- 
score the  need  for  enactment  of  the  titles 
designed  to  assure  the  fair  operation  of 
our  Federal  and  St|ite  jury  systems. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  the 
President  to  use  his  existing  executive 
authority  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
Utle  IV  In  the  firA  Instance,  this  title 
as  approved  by  the  other  body  repre- 
sents a  significant  iStep  forward  toward 
the  objective  of  ecjual  access  to  decent 
housing. 


I  think  it  should  be  stressed  one  more 
time  that  the  President,  by  executive 
order,  could  bring  about  open  housing  in 
80  percent  of  housing  In  this  country, 
whereas  the  bill  would  achieve  open 
housing  In  only  about  40  percent. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
use  the  stroke  of  the  pen  ought  not  to  be 
used  by  this  administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  any  person  or  any 
Senator  of  either  party  who  may.  in  his 
judgment,  feel  it  necessary  to  oppose  this 
bill. 

While  I  support  the  bill.  I  can  only 
point  out  that  the  President  could  have 
accomplished  more  by  executive  order 
directly  than  the  bill  itself  will  accom- 
plish in  Utle  rv. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Reluctance  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  this  step  has  in  itself  con- 
tributed to  the  difficulty  which  this  bill 
has  encountered. 

So  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  the  Senate 
to  act  affirmatively  today  on  the  pend- 
ing cloture  motion.  Critics  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  civil  rights  bill  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  debate  the  merits 
of  the  bill  in  great  detail,  but  let  us  first 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  take 
up  the  bill. 

I  realize  that  the  bill  may  require 
amendment  for  purposes  of  perfecting 
it  before  the  Senate  finally  disposes  of 
it,  but  first  let  us  give  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  will. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks may  be  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  constitutionality  of  title  IV  which 
was  prepared  for  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

"Housing  .  .  .  seems  to  be  the  one  com- 
modity In  the  American  market  that  U  not 
freely  available  on  equal  terma  to  everyone 
who  can  afford  to  pay."  U.S.  Comm'tt  on 
Civil  Rights  Report,  Housing  1961,  p.  1. 
This  memo  considers  the  constitutionality 
of  legislation  designed  to  Insure  the  equal 
access  to  housing  by  all  racial  groups,  begin- 
ning with  the  bousing  provision  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866  and  proceeding  to  the 
fair  hoiislug  legislation  now  before  Congress. 

I.  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1866 

A.  The  act 

Federal  fair  housing  provisions  have  their 
antecedent  In  the  guarantees  Incorporated 
in  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1866  (S.  61  in  the 
Ist  Session  of  the  SQth  Congress) .  That  Act 
reads  In  part  as  follows : 

"That  all  persons  born  In  the  United 
States  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  avch  citizens,  of  every  race  and  color, 
without  regard  to  any  previous  condition 
of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shdU 
have  the  same  right,  in  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory In  the  United  States,  to  make  and 
enforce  contracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  and 
give  evidence,  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease, 
sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws 
and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  as  is  enjoyed  by  tchite  citizens, 
and  shall  be  subject   to  like  punishment. 


pains,  and  penalties.  .  .  ."  Act  of  April  9, 
1866.  c.  31.  :  1.  14  Stat.  27  (emphasis  sup- 
plied ) . 

Section  2  of  the  Act  made  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  person  acting  under  color 
of  law.  regulation,  or  custom  to  deprive  per- 
sons of  any  right  guaranteed  in  section  1. 
To  what  extent  this  applied  to  private  ac- 
tions is  unclear,  although  it  appears  likely 
that  private  persons  acting  In  an  area  where 
discrimination  was  common  would  be  within 
the  scope  of  the  law.  The  remainder  of  the 
Act  relates  to  questions  of  court  jurisdic- 
tion and  enforcement  procedures. 

This  initial  housing  provision  was  vir- 
tually re-enacted  by  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1870  (16  Stat.  144)  and  remains  law  as  42 
USCA  {  1982  which  reads  as  foUows: 

"All  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  right,  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens 
thereof  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  prc^erty." 

B.  Legislative  history 
The  1866  Civil  Rights  Act  was  extensively, 
and  heatedly,  debated  by  Congress  before  its 
initial  passage;   it  was  subsequently  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson  on  constitutional  and 
policy  grounds;  and  that  veto  was  overridden 
by  votes  of  33  to  16  in  the  Senate  and  122 
to  41  m  the  House.    Debate  in  both  houses 
focused  on  the  authority  of  Congress  to  pass 
such  legislation  and  the  wisdom  of  partic- 
ular provisions.     Proponents  of  the  legrisla- 
tlon   found   authority   for   the   bill   la   the 
second   section  of   the  Thirteenth   Amend- 
ment which  empowered  Congress  to  legislate 
In  enforcement  of  the  Amendment's  aboli- 
tion    of     slavery.    According     to     Senator 
Lyman  Trumbull,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
measure  was  "mtended  to  give  effect  to  that 
declaration    (the    Thirteenth    Amendment) 
and    to    secure    to    all    persons    wlthm    the 
United  States  practical  freedom."     71  Con- 
gressional   Globe    474.     Supporters    of    the 
Thirteenth   Amendment   also   testified   that 
it  had  been  their  intention  in  adopUng  the 
Amendment  to  give  Congress  the  power  over 
the  incidents  of  slavery  which  the  proposed 
bin    exercised.      (See    e.g.    the    remarks    of 
Sen.  Howard.  71  Congressional  Globe  503.) 
In  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  much 
attention  fociised  on  Its  Initial  citlzexuAilp 
provision  which  proponents  said  was  merely 
declaratory  of  existing  law  and  opponents 
attacked  as  being  beyond  the  power  of  Con- 
gress and  as  discriminatory  against  foreign 
immigrants.    In  that  part  of  the  debate  which 
focused  on  the  rights  specifically  guaran- 
teed, little  consideration   was   given  to  the 
housing    provision    or   any    other    provision 
taken   singly.     Proponents   emphasized   the 
need  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  variety  of 
state  laws  which  would  deprive  freed  Negroes 
of  all  the  normal  incidents  of  freedom,  thus 
re-mstltuting    a    condition     approximating 
slavery.    The  rights  guaranteed  In  Section  1 
of  the  Act  were  consequently  those  deemed 
fundamental  and  basic  by  the  bill's  spon- 
sors, and  Blackstone  and  Kent  could  be  cited 
as   authority   for   the   proposition   that   the 
right  to  hold  property  was  Indeed  a  basic 
right.      However,    the    extent    to   which    Its 
proponents  felt  the  bill  would  control  dis- 
crimination by  mdivlduals  Is  not  clear  from 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Act. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  challenged  the  broad 
definition  of  slavery  ImpUclt  In  this  defense 
and  argued  that  Congress  was  entitled  to  act 
only  Insofar  as  legislation  was  required  to 
prevent  the  actual  re-enslavement  of  the 
Negro.  It  was  also  argued  that  the  Act  was 
a  dangerous  precedent,  since  where  rights 
could  be  granted,  they  might  also  be  taken 
away.  Heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
inadvlsability.  or  unconstitutionality,  of 
legislation  by  the  federal  government  In 
areas  traditionally  reserved  to  the  state*. 
The  posstbllity  that  these  guarantees  would 
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In  time  be  extended  by  judicial  Interpreta- 
tion to  the  political  area  and  ensxire  Negroes 
the  right  of  suffrage  or  that  they  would  over- 
rule state  laws  on  Intermarriage  was  a  fur- 
ther source  of  complaint.  But  while  blanket 
denunciations  were  common,  no  considera- 
tion seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  wisdom  of  a  guarantee  of  access  to 
real  estate  as  opposed  for  Instance  to  a  guar- 
antee of  the  general  right  to  make  contracts; 
presumably  In  the  face  of  Armageddon,  de- 
tails are  of  small  concern. 

C.  Judicial  interpretation 
The  constitutionality  and  application  of 
the  Act  have  been  the  subject  of  subsequent 
court  decisions.  WhUe  It  cannot  be  said  In 
strict  accuracy  that  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  Act,  It  has 
tacitly  supported  It  In  various  decisions  and 
dicta,  and  the  constltutlonaUty  can  scarcely 
be  questioned. 

In  United  States  v.  Cfruiluhank.  25  Fed. 
Cas.  707  (Case  #14897,  CO.,  D.  La.,  1874), 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley  sitting  on  circuit  re- 
viewed the  case  of  persons  convicted  of  vio- 
lating the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1870.  The 
defendants  moved  to  arrest  judgment,  and 
In  supporting  their  motion,  Bradley  distin- 
guished between  those  guaranteed  rights 
which  Congress  can  p>osltively  enforce  and 
those  rights  which  Congress  can  preserve 
from  state  Infringement  but  cannot  legislate 
directly  In  support  of.  The  Thirteenth 
Amendment  In  Bradley's  view  gave  the  fed- 
eral government  power  to  legislate  for  the 
total  eradication  of  slavery,  and  Bradley 
cited  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  Negro,  be- 
'  cause  of  his  race,  from  leasing  and  cultivating 
a  farm  as  an  example  of  a  violation  of  rights 
which  the  federal  government  coxild  reach. 
The  result  of  the  Cruikshank  case  was  sub- 
sequently affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  no  explicit  decision  on  the  constltutlon- 
aUty of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  rendered. 
United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92  UJ5.  642 
(187S). 

Support  for  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Civil  Bights  Act  can  be  drawn  from  a  num- 
ber of  other  lower  court  cases.  Mr.  Justice 
Swayne  wrote  on  circuit  that  "We  entertain 
no  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
(Civil  Bights)  act  In  all  Ite  provisions"  In  a 
case  arising  shortly  after  passage  of  the  bill. 
United  States  v.  Rhodes,  27  Fed.  Cas.  785 
(Case  #16151,  C.C.  D.  Ken.  1866).  In  the 
process  of  overtvirnlng  an  Indenture  agree- 
ment, Mr.  Justice  Chase,  also  on  circuit,  not- 
ed that  the  1866  Rights  Act  had  been  passed 
pursuant  to  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  and 
was  wholly  constitutional.  In  re  Turner, 
24  Fed.  Cas.  837  (Case  #14247,  C.C,  D.  Md. 
1867).  In  a  later  case  (significantly  decided 
after  judicial  attitudes  on  racial  questions 
had  stiffened)  persons  indicted  for  an  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  Negroes  leasing  and 
ciiltlvating  land  answered  by  a  demurrer 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act.  Congress  was  held  to  have 
power  to  protect  Negroes  against  racial  dis- 
crimination, because  a  denial  of  a  citizen's 
fundamental  privileges  was  an  element  of 
servitude.  United  States  v.  Morris,  126  Fed. 
322  (K.D.  Ark,  1903). 

n.  pmoPOSKD  rsis  housino  leoxslation 
It  la  presently  proposed  that  Congress  leg- 
islate against  racial  or  religious  discrimina- 
tion by  persons  selling  or  renting  housing  or 
by  persons  engaged  In  financing  such  sales  or 
rentals.  Olven  the  present  state  of  Judicial 
Interpretation  of  Congress'  powers,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  proposal  seems 
certain. 

Proponents  of  fair  housing  legislation  rely 
chiefly  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
IntersUte  commerce:  In  view  of  recent  deci- 
sions that  reliance  seems  well-founded.  The 
high-point  ot  judicial  tolerance  of  congres- 
sional action  tmder  the  commerce  power  Is, 
of  oouiae,  Wiekard  v.  FUtyum.  317  O.S.  111 


(1942)  In  which  the  Court  held  that:  "even 
If  (an)  activity  be  local  and  though  it  may 
not  be  regarded  as  commerce,  it  may  still, 
whatever  ite  nature,  be  reached  by  Congress 
If  It  exerts  a  substantial  economic  effect  on 
Interstate  commerce.     Supra  at  p.  126." 

Moreover,  Congress  can  regxilate  one  whose 
acts  have  a  trivial  effect  on  Interstate  com- 
merce. If  the  cumulative  effect  of  his  acts  and 
the  acts  of  others  similarly  situated  Is  far 
from  trivial.    Supra  at  pp.  127-28. 

More  recently,  the  conditions  necessary  to 
justify  congressional  action  have  been  ex- 
amined In  the  cases  supporting  the  public 
accommodations  section  of  the  1964  ClvU 
Rights  Act.  Katzenbach  v.  UcClung.  379  U.S. 
294  (1964)  and  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v. 
United  States.  379  U.S.  241  (1964).  In  the 
McClung  case  racial  discrimination  by  a 
restaiirant  which  received  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  food  from  out-of-state  sources 
was  held  to  effect  Interstate  commerce  suf- 
ficiently to  justify  congressional  regulation, 
even  though  the  restavirant  served  a  basically 
local  clientele.  Congress  had  determined 
that: 

a.  Negroes  spent  less  per  capita  than 
whites  In  restaurants  In  areas  where  discrimi- 
nation was  common  and  that  the  resultant 
reduction  In  restaurant  business  restricted 
the  general  food  market; 

b.  restaurant  discrimination  tended  to  dis- 
courage the  interstate  travels  of  Negroes;  and 

c.  professional  people  and  skilled  workers 
were  deterred  from  moving  Into  areas  where 
there  was  discrimination  in  public  accom- 
modations, and  that  Industries  were  in  con- 
sequence less  likely  to  locate  in  such  areas. 

These  factors  were  held  to  produce  a  suffi- 
cient effect  on  interstate  commerce  to  justify 
remedial  federal  legislation.  Supra  at  pp. 
299-300. 

Each  of  these  factors,  and  many  others, 
might  be  said  to  result  from  discriminatory 
housing  sales,  and  the  logic  of  the  McClung 
case,  therefore,  supports  congressional  power 
over  such  discrimination. 

A  more  general  test  of  congressional  action 
can  be  found  In  the  Heart  of  Atlanta  case. 
The  Court  held  there  that  Congress'  power 
over  commerce  Is  plenary  and  can  b«  ques- 
tioned only  where  there  is  no  rational  basis 
for  finding  that  racial  discrimination  affects 
commerce  or  where  the  means  selected  to 
cure  the  evil  are  neither  reasonable  nor  ap- 
propriate. It  seems  clear  that  neither  test 
would  present  any  real  problem  in  the  case 
of  fair  housing  legislation,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  generaUy  sympatheUc  attitude  of 
the  present  court. 

If,  however,  additional  gro\inds  for  con- 
gressional action  are  desired,  two  other  sup- 
porting arguments  may  be  suggested.  That 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  operates  only  against  state 
activities  and  does  not  impinge  on  Individual 
acts  has  been  clear  since  the  Civil  Rights 
Cases,  supra.  Nevertheless  the  so-called 
state  action  concept  has  recently  led  to  an 
extension  of  these  safeguards  to  areas  In 
which  private  parties  act  with  considerable 
support  from  or  subsidy  by  state  govern- 
ments. Thus  In  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Park- 
ing Authority,  366  U.S.  716  (1961)  the  Court 
applied  the  PNjurteenth  Amendment  to  a 
privately  owned  restaurant  which  was  located 
in  a  publicly  owned  and  operated  parking 
garage,  and  held  that  racial  discrimination 
by  the  restaurant  constituted  a  denial  of 
equal  protection.  In  that  case,  the  lease  of 
space  In  the  garage  to  various  facilities  was 
necessary  for  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
project,  and  the  parking  authority  had  made 
certain  contributions,  largely  in  the  form  of 
construction  expenses  to  the  restaurant.  On 
this  basis,  the  Court  found  that:  "the  State 
has  so  far  Insinuated  Itself  Into  a  position  of 
Interdependence  with  Eagle  (the  restaurant) 
that  It  must  be  recogniaed  as  a  joint  partici- 
pant in  the  challenged  activity,  which,  on 
that  account,  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
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been  so  'purely  private'  as  to  fall  without  the 
scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 
Supra  at  p.  729. 

While  it  Is  not  altogether  clear  precisely 
what  elements  of  the  Burton  transaction 
were  determinative  of  state  action,  it  is  clear 
that  an  Interdependence  of  private  devel- 
opers, lending  Institutions,  and  Individual 
mortgagors  with  the  federal  or  state  govern- 
ments frequently  exists.  Certainly  the 
gamut  of  governmental  activities  affecting 
private  housing  is  wide,  including  cash  sub- 
sidies, guarahtees  of  mortgage  loans,  tax  ex- 
emptions, zoning  restrictions  and  housing 
codes,  and  the  exercUe  of  eminent  domain 
powers  with  the  subsequent  transfer  of  ac- 
quired properties  to  private  owners,  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  William  Levitt  that  in 
view  of  the  mortgage  insurance  program  "we 
(large-scale  builders)  are  100%  dependent  on 
the  Government.  Whether  this  Is  right  or 
wrong  it  is  a  fact."  Hearings  on  H.R.  S611, 
Before  a  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
8l6t  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  666  (1957).  Conse- 
quently It  covild  be  argued  with  some  force 
that  the  intertwining  of  government  actions 
and  programs  with  the  acts  of  the  private 
housing  Industry  Is  sufficient  to  Justify  appli- 
cation of  Fourteenth  Amendment  guarantees 
to  housing  sales. 

A  final  possible  ground  for  congressional 
action  m  passing  open  housing  legislation 
is  rather  far-out.  Nonetheless  one  might 
venture  to  resurrect  the  original  rationale 
of  the  1866  Civil  Rights  Act — namely  that 
Interference  with  the  right  to  acquire  prop- 
erty represents  a  form  of  slavery  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  federal  legislation  under  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment.  It  is  Ironic  that  an 
earlier,  presumably  less  liberal  age,  found 
this  position  natural  while  In  the  present  it 
has  an  aura  of  the  Implausible.  Nonetheless 
It  is  a  constitutional  position  which  has  never 
been  explicitly  rejected  by  the  Court,  and  Its 
resurrection  may  be  more  than  academically 
Interesting. 

In  summary  then  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  Congress  has  the  authority  to  pass  fair 
housing  legislation  In  pxu-suit  of  Its  com- 
merce power;  the  two  additional  supports  of 
congressional  authority  seem  so  much  addi- 
tional frosting  on  the  constitutional  cake. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
earlier  this  morning  and  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  weakness  and  Inadequacy  of 
the  administration  In  bringing  the  bill 
up  too  late  and  then  loading  it  with 
the  open  housing  provision  which,  as  I 
have  said  many  times  before,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
has  so  eloquently  said,  could  have  been 
handled  more  adequately  than  had  been 
handled  even  in  the  other  body,  by  ex- 
ecutive order,  as  President  Kermedy 
did.  I  also  pointed  out  that  we  would 
be  faced  with  a  necessity  for  cloture  to 
deal  with  It,  and  that  our  efforts  could 
go  down  the  drain,  and  that  there  would 
be  the  resulting  frustration  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  as  a  result  of  having  the 
legislation  discarded  when  this  needed 
to  be  done. 

This  is  going  to  signal  a  long  fight  on 
rule  XXII,  as  a  result  of  our  now  seeing 
the  civil  rights  bill  go  down  the  drain, 
something  that  I  thought  was  behind  us. 

In  the  moment  or  two  that  I  have,  I 
wish  to  address  a  plea  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Republican  side.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  will  vote 
for  cloture,  notwithstanding  that  they 
may  have  reservations,  doctrinal  or 
otherwise,  about  cloture.    I  repeat,  this 
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On  this  occasion 
$ut  I  hope  it  will 


is  the  party  of  Llncoliik  which  was  the 
architect  of  civil  rights.  On  previous  oc- 
casions, many  bills  wife  passed  under 
the  brilliant  and  Inspiped  leadership  of 
our  minority  leader, 
he  does  not  go  along, 
not  be  said  that  the  Republicans  defeated 
the  bill.  The  only  aniwer  to  that  kind 
of  argument  which  nWiy  be  made  is  for 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  to  give 
the  maximum  possible  number  of  votes 
in  favor  of  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  thera  will  be  a  civil 
rights  bill  next  year.  Ifhere  may  be  one 
every  year  after  that.|  The  only  way 
we  reasonably  can  ej^pect  to  get  such 
civil  rights  bills  is  by  aj  coalition  between 
those  on  the  Democratic  side  who  be- 
lieve In  civil  rights  legislation  and  those 
on  the  Republican  sl(j[c  who  believe  in 
It.  I  hope  very  much  that  this  coalition 
will  be  restored.  I  thir^  tliat  will  be  done 
if  the  administration  shows  more  wisdom 
In  handling  tliis  bill  bext  year,  and  if 
there  is  demonstrated  a  willingness  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  tt>  have  this  bill  by 
employing  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  votes  to  bring  it  lip  with  respect  to 
cloture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Ml  .President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senat  >r  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tftank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  ' 

I  Just  want  to  respt  Ad  quite  briefly  to 
the  point  made  thia|  morning  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  voted  the  other 
day  for  cloture  and  that  failure  now  to 
Invoke  cloture  would  be  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  majority. 

I  raise  the  question.  What  majority  are 
we  talking  about,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  housing  I  provision,  title  IV, 
of  the  bill?  What  majority  are  we  talk- 
ing about?  [ 

I  examined  the  196i  platforms  for  the 
Democratic  and  the  ^publican  Parties. 
Neither  one  of  the  patties,  by  my  hastily 
examining  the  platf  otms — and  I  think  I 
am  correct — took  any  kind  of  stand  one 
way  or  the  other  wltih  reference  to  the 
subject  matter  of  thisi housing  title. 

Now  let  us  look  to  what  the  people  have 
said  upon  this  issue,  \f  hen  they  have  had 
a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  the 
question  of  housing.  Every  time  this 
question  has  been  submitted  by  ballot  to 
the  will  of  the  qualifiefl  electors  in  a  State 
and  several  cities,  in  scattered  parts  of 


1  has  been  voted 


expressed  will  of 
n  made,  without 


this  Nation,  this  pro] 
down. 

That  is  the  kind  of 
the  people  that  has 
exception,  on  this  i 

In  Akron,  Ohio,  tli^  people  voted  the 
proposal  down  on  Nojwember  4,  1964. 

In  Berkeley,  Csdif.J  It  was  voted  down 
by  the  people  In  1963]  ] 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  it  was  voted  down 
by  the  people  in  1964] 

In  Tacoma,  Wash.i  it  was  defeated  In 
a  referendum  by  the  people  in  1964. 

In  the  State  of  CaUfomia,  in  a  state- 
wide referendum,  on  the  same  basic  ques- 
tion, that  proposal  was  voted  down  by  a 


very  striking  majori 


f  vote  against  the 


So  this  question  goes  to  a  vital  question 
that  the  people  understand;  they  are  di- 
rectly involved;  they  are  the  majority  to 
be  considered;  they — not  a  mere  tem- 
porary majority  of  those  of  us  here — ^the 
people  now  are  the  controlling  majority 
of  this  Nation. 

So  the  voters  have  indicated  how  they 
feel  on  this  question,  and  it  is  the  people 
of  the  Nation  who  have  caused  this  vote 
here  last  week.  I  refer  to  the  people  in 
every  section  of  the  Nation,  not  those  of 
the  South  alone. 

This  is  another  attack  on  the  State 

courts  throughout  the  Nation.     As  my 

time  is  up,  I  jdeld  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  how 

stands  the  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  proponents  have  2  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
19  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Nineteen?  Twenty.  I 
yielded  only  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
used  1  minute  since  then. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  had  23  minutes;  he  yielded  3. 
Twenty-three  minus  three  leaves  twenty. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. While  the  inquiry  was  being  made, 
time  was  used.  The  tally  sheet  shows 
19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  does  time  dis- 
appear when  one  does  not  yield  time? 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  tally  sheet  shows  19  minutes. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  suppose  I  must  equip 
myself  with  a  sUde  rule  to  make  certain 
that  I  know  how  the  time  gets  away. 

Before  I  address  myself  to  the  cloture 
motion,  I  wish  to  clear  a  misapprehen- 
sion that  may  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
something  I  said  last  week  on  the  housing 
title.  I  mentioned  Federal  judgeships, 
and  almost  at  once  there  was  a  conclu- 
sion that  the  President  might  generously 
have  offered  me  a  judgeship.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Nor 
did  I  mean  to  convey  such  an  impres- 
sion. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  known  the 
President  as  majority  leader,  as  Vice 
President,  and  as  President,  we  have  al- 
ways dealt  at  arm's  length,  as  honorable 
people  should.  He  has  never  sought  to 
bribe,  buy,  or  persuade  me  in  that 
fashion,  nor  have  I  him.  We  have  never 
found  it  necessary.  We  thought  our 
major  interest  was  the  national  Interest, 
and  we  tried  to  serve  it  as  gentlemen 
should. 

I  want  to  say,  for  the  President,  that 
when  this  Information  came  to  my  at- 
tention, I  called  him  immediately  and 
told  him  about  it.  I  said  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  he  got  no  such  impression  from 
reading  the  Record. 

Now,  responding  for  a  moment  to  the 
argument  that  there  Is  an  effort  here,  by 
our  endeavors,  to  prevent  this  bill  from 
coming  to  the  Senate  for  attention  and 
consideration:  There  is  no  inhibition,  in 
this  effort  on  the  motion  to  consider,  that 
prevents  anyone  from  discussing  the  bill. 
I  spent  2  hours  discussing  title  IV  last 
week.  There  were  others  who  discussed 
titles  I  and  n.   So  there  Is  nothing  what- 


soever that  prevents  a  discussion  of  the 
bill. 

We  have  to  use  this  device  to  get  this 
messsige  to  the  country — and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  to  use  it  to  get  It  to 
the  Senate.  Last  week  we  had  difficulty 
in  bringing  in  a  quorum  to  the  Senate 
floor.  We  scouted  around  for  hours,  and 
technically  sent  people  out  to  arrest  Sen- 
ators and  bring  them  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  make  them  put  In  an 
appearance. 

I  sat  here,  Mr.  President,  until  4:30  in 
the  afternoon,  waiting  to  make  a  speech. 
I  was  to  be  preceded  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1.    On 
that  same  night — that  was  Tuesday — he 
was  to  have  a  big  dinner  In  Texas,  and 
there  announce  his  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion.    He  never  did  get  to  make  his 
speech.    He  waited  and  waited,  patiently, 
and  I  did  a  share  of  watchful  waiting  my- 
self.   So  he  did  not  get  on,  and  I  did  not 
get  on,  and  finally  we  had  to  recess  the 
Senate.    It  appears  to  me  that  if  Sena- 
tors had  been  here,  we  could  have  had  a 
very  considerable  discussion  of  this  bill. 
Now,    it   is   the   undoubted    right   of 
16  Senators  or  more  to  file  a  motion 
and  ask  for  the  imposition  of  cloture. 
But  before  the  Senate  is  gagged — and 
that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  asking  Sena- 
tors  to   gag   themselves;    and   I   plead 
guilty  to  having  done  it  before,  on  the 
1964  act,  when,  with  hat  in  hand,  I  went 
on  bended  knee  to  ask  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  Impose  cloture,  so 
that  we  might  carry  that  long  labor  to 
fruition,  so  I  know  what  that  Is — there 
ought  to  be  some  reasonable  ground  for 
it. 

On  the  1964  act,  we  spent  57  days,  and 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  we  spent  37 
days.  How  much  time  have  we  spent 
here?  Well,  anybody  who  is  facUe  in 
arithmetic  can  figure  it.  The  matter  was 
called  up  on  the  6th  of  September.  That 
was  the  day  after  Labor  Day.  For  3 
solid  days,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do 
business  in  this  Chamber,  because  we 
could  not  get  the  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor.  That  is  what  I  call  cyclonic  en- 
thusiasm for  this  bill. 

There  are  two  sides  to  cloture,  and 
two  sides  to  the  argument.  It  Is  not  only 
a  case  of  giving  somebody  a  chance  to 
make  his  argument,  but  there  ought  to  be 
a  listener;  and  the  listeners  were  not 
here.  It  reminds  me  of  the  father  out 
home  who  wanted  to  send  his  girl  to 
Wellesley;  and  when  the  dean  sent  an 
application,  he  filled  it  out.  At  the  bot- 
tom it  asked,  "Is  she  a  leader?" 

He  wrote,  "Well,  she  is  not  particularly 
a  leader,  but  she  is  a  good  follower." 

About  a  week  later,  he  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  dean,  saying,  "We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  your  daughter.  We  now 
have  199  leaders  and  1  follower." 

There  were  no  followers  here.  There 
was  nobody  to  listen  to  the  debate,  and 
that  is  the  reason  this  story  has  not  got- 
ten over.  It  has  not  been  told.  It  has 
not  been  told  even  to  the  Senators,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  exhort  every- 
body to  oppose  this  cloture  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  we  have  to  get  this  story 
over  before  we  let  the  bill  come  on  for 
action  and  some  final  disposition. 
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As  I  said.  It  was  called  up  on  the  6th  of 
September.  Then  we  had  the  quorum 
problems,  and  then,  of  course,  on  Mon- 
day, September  12,  the  cloture  motion. 
The  vote  came  after  our  consideration 
of  the  minimum  wage  conference  report. 
This  floor  fairly  resounded  with  speeches 
and  argimients  on  the  minimum  wage, 
and,  at  long  last,  probably  In  the  circa 
of  6  or  6:30,  we  got  around  to  a  cloture 
vote.  So  now  the  motion  is  before  us 
again. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  seven  titles  in 
this  bill.  I  wonder  how  many  Senators 
have  any  knowledge  of  these  titles. 
Title  I  deals  with  Federal  juries.  Sena- 
tor Ervin  and  Senator  Hruska  have 
done  a  monumental  job  on  it;  but  there 
was  nobody  here  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ment. The  committee  heard  argimients 
from  Federal  judges  and  Federal  clerks 
of  courts  who  came  here  and  said  it 
would  not  work.  The  senior  judge  in 
Alabama  wrote  me  the  other  day.  He 
said.  "As  it  stands  now.  only  50  percent 
of  the  nonwhites  over  the  age  of  21  are 
registered.  Automatically,  if  you  are 
going  to  the  registration  rolls  to  pick  up 
your  juries,  you  have  disqualified  50  per- 
cent of  the  nonwhlte  adult  population  in 
the  State  of  Alabama."  I  could  go  on 
and  on,  enumerating  the  difficulties  here. 
Has  that  part  of  the  story  been  told? 
Has  the  rest  of  it  been  told?  Certainly 
not. 

Then,  when  it  comes  to  title  m,  there 
we  have  broad  powers  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  civil  actions  for  injunc- 
tive relief,  where  any  right,  under  the 
Constitution,  may  be  at  issue.  That  has 
hardly  been  discussed.  It  has  scarcely 
been  explored.  How.  then,  can  Senators 
cast  an  intelligent  vote  on  this  matter, 
without  knowing?  Yet  there  is  nothing 
In  the  motion  to  take  up  that  prevents  a 
discussion  of  anything  that  is  in  title  I, 
in  tiUe  n,  or  in  UUe  m. 

I  spent  8(Hne  2  hours  last  week  discuss- 
ing title  V.  It  is  highly  controversial, 
and  contains  sleepers  galore.  Here,  for 
one  thing,  is  the  question  of  constitu- 
tioiudity.  I  have  examined  this  list  of 
lawyers.  They  are  all  law  school  deans, 
for  the  most  part.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
last  word — except  it  is  not  the  last  word 
in  my  book.  Because  we  had  two  pro- 
fessors of  law  from  New  York  University, 
pretty  artful  in  that  fleld.  come  down 
and  give  the  specifics  with  respect  to 
constitutionality,  and  what  this  would 
do  in  liquidating  the  due  process  clause 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  thing  about  title  IV.  It 
was  not  even  in  the  bill  when  the  bill 
went  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
It  was  written  in  later.  That  deals  with 
the  housing  board. 

The  administration  did  not  want  that 
board.  The  Attorney  General,  insofar 
as  I  know,  did  not  want  it,  but  they  wrote 
it  into  the  bill  anyway.  Just  think  of 
the  power  that  is  Involved. 

They  use  a  residual  clause  and  say 
that  they  shall  have  all  of  the  power  of 
investigation  and  subpena  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  authority  to  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders.  This  is  a  broad  grant  of  power 
in  a  highly  emotional  field. 


Has  it  been  properly  explored?  In  my 
judgment  it  has  not,  because  there  has 
been  only  one  major  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  the  one  who  made  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Presiding  Officer  try  to  get  the  Senate  to 
order  so  that  we  can  hear  the  Senator? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Let  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  lUinois  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senators  have 
given  adequate  attention  to  title  V, 
which  appears  on  page  42  of  the  bill. 

The  Attorney  General  would  like  to 
have  those  powers,  but  I  remind  the 
Senate  that  that  is  a  criminal  statute. 
It  provides  for  up  to  a  $10,000  fine  and  a 
year  in  jail.  And  what  does  it  say?  It 
says  that : 

Whoever  .  .  .  Injures.  Intimidates,  or  In- 
terferes with,  or  attempts  to  Injure.  Intimi- 
date, or  Interfere  with  any  person. 

What  does  that  relate  to?  It  relates 
to  the  right  to  vote  or  qualifying  to  vote 
or  qualifying  or  campaigning  for  public 
office  or  going  to  school,  attending  any 
public  school  or  college,  participating  in 
or  enjo3^g  any  benefit,  service,  privi- 
lege, program,  facility,  or  activity  pro- 
vided or  admitUstered  by  the  United 
States. 

Why,  that  is  as  wide  as  a  40-acre  field. 
That  is  what  they  ask  us  to  do. 

It  goes  on  and  states  that  it  relates  to: 

Applying  for  or  enjoying  employment,  or 
any  perquisites  thereof,  by  any  private  em- 
ployer or  agency  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  subdivision  thereof. 

It  also  mentions: 

Selling,  purchasing,  renting,  leasing,  oc- 
cupying, or  contracting  or  negotiating  for 
the  sale,  rental,  lease  or  occupation  of  any 
dwelling. 

The  last  clause  of  that  section  pro- 
vides that  anyone  who  injures  or  in- 
timidates anybody  "shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both;  and  if  bodily  in- 
jury results  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both." 

If  that  is  not  a  criminal  statute,  then 
I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  criminal- 
ity or  a  criminal  statute. 

This  goes  on  at  great  length.  It  has 
several  sections.  However,  it  would  take 
all  day  to  go  through  this  thing. 

Mr,  President,  who  has  raised  his  voice 
on  title  V  on  the  Senate  floor?  I  have 
not  heard  title  V  alluded  to  as  yet.  How- 
ever, that  is  what  we  are  asked  to  do,  to 
put  the  seal  of  approval  upon  a  criminal 
statute  that  can  cause  no  end  of  mis- 
chief. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  right  or  wrong.  I 
say  it  has  got  to  be  explored,  studied, 
considered,  argued,  and  debated.  There 
ought  to  be  more  Senators  present  on 
the  floor  to  listen  to  the  debate. 

To  those  anxious  and  very  fine  people 
who  call  me  long  distance  to  tell  me  how 
wrong  I  am.  I  simply  say:  "Have  you 
read  the  bill?    Have  you  seen  it?" 

They  have  not  seen  it.  They  have  not 
read  it.  They  do  not  know  what  is  in  it, 
and  yet  they  have  what  I  call  the  effron- 
tery to  call  a  Senator  long  distance  from 


Michigan,  California,  my  own  State,  or 
any  State  and  say:  "Get  right  with  the 
Lord.  I  do  not  know  what  Is  in  it,  but 
you  are  wrong." 

That  is  a  great  argument,  is  it  not? 

Title  VI  deals  with  schools  and  public 
facilities. 

Title  vn  deals  with  election  records. 

Title  VIII  deals  with  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Attorney  General.  I  ought  to 
allude  to  that,  because  that  ought  to 
be  an  awfully  dry  subject  matter,  until 
we  take  a  good  look  at  it.  Then  it  begins 
to  concern  me  some. 

The  Attorney  General  is  expected  to 
make  an  annual  report.    It  provides : 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
an  annual  report  concerning  enforcement 
of,  and  activities  undertaken  pursuant  to, 
this  Act  and  all  other  laws  of  the  United 
States  designed  to  prevent  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Here  Is  a  choice  little  section.  It 
reads: 

Each  department,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, instrumentality,  and  establishment  of 
the  United  States  shall  cooperate  wiih  the 
Attorney  General  to  effectuate  and  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude  sub- 
mission to  the  Cong^ress  of  reports  of  activ- 
ities under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

When  the  departments  and  agencies 
render  their  report,  where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  information?  We  will  get  it 
from  the  pe<vle  who  work  in  those  de- 
partments, and  here  we  have  a  vast, 
sprawling  bureaucracy  and  we  say  to 
everyone:  From  now  on  you  will  be  a  law 
enforcing  officer.  You  will  report  to  the 
Attorney  General  what  you  know,  what 
you  see  and  what  you  experience,  so  that 
he  can  put  it  all  in  his  aimual  report. 

That  goes  not  only  for  this  section,  but 
also  for  all  the  other  provisions  of  law. 

What  do  Senators  make  of  it?  Where 
are  the  specifics  that  go  with  it?  Why 
do  they  want  to  do  this  sort  of  thing? 
I  do  not  know. 

I  would  not  say  that  they  are  going  to 
try  to  embarrsiss  anybody,  but  I  would 
say  that  it  is  not  in  there  for  fun.  They 
do  not  put  provisions  like  that  in  a  bill 
for  fun. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  civil  rights 
organizations  are  divided  on  the  bill. 
They  have  their  extremes.  They  are 
divided  even  as  a  lot  of  other  people  are 
divided. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
give  the  Senate  the  naked  proposition: 
Let  the  Senate  gag  itself  on  a  bill  that 
carried  26  amendments  by  the  House, 
that  has  scarcely  been  discussed  on  the 
merits,  and  that  contains  far-reaching 
provisions  which  have  not  been  ade- 
quately -explained.  We  are  asked  to  give 
them  consideration.  That  is  a  great  ket- 
tle of  fish. 

Why,  the  cloture  rule  has  been  in  effect 
here  since  1917.  It  has  been  exercised 
rather  judiciously.  This  Is  one  time 
when  there  is  no  Justification  for  the 
imposition  of  cloture,  because  Senators 
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were  ntrt  here  to  hear  :  le  story,  for  one 
tWng,  and  there  has  1>;en  no  opportu- 
nity to  make  an  explaniUon,  for  another 
thing. 

That  is  why  cloture  qught  to  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  Prsfeldent,  I  yield  1 
minute  each  to  the  Sfijvator  from  Con 
necticut,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jei-pey  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  Prjeisldent 
days  remaining  in  the 
so  few  and  the  list  oi 
lation  still  pending  is 
want  to  consume  vali 
with  a  lengthy  civil 
today. 

As  a   cosponsor   of   —   

lights  bill  and  one  of  t  He  floor  managers 
of  the  House  bill  now  t  «f ore  us,  however, 
I  do  want  to  reaffirm  ^y  strong  support 
for  the  enactment  of 
this  year. 

Once  again  we  are   , 
flcult  situation  in  wh  ^h  a  minority  of 
the  Senate,  thiough  the  archaic  device 
of  the  filibuster,  is  blficking  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

For  2  weeks  now,  tpe  Senate  has  been 
bogged  down  in  emptyjdebate  on  the  mo- 
tion Just  to  take  up  t|ie  civil  rights  bill. 
Consequently,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
consider  the  bill  on  ^  merits,  as  any 
bill  should  be  consldei  ^d. 

I  supported  last  waeks"  unsuccessful 
cloture  motion,  and  I  Itope  that  the  sec- 
ond cloture  vote  today  will  bring  this  de- 
lay to  an  end  so  we  *n  start  work  on 
the  substance  of  this  faiportant  admin- 
istration proposal. 

If  we  can  conside-  t^ife  legislation  itself. 
the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill 
'  and  the  many  amendments  which  have 
been  offered,  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
see  needed  civil  righ|ts  legislation,  ap- 
proved this  year.         l 

Unfortunately,  theft  is  still  a  tragic 
disparity  between  prlhjciple  and  practice 
in  this  country,  an  Incjonsistency  between 
words  and  deeds  whith  undermines  the 
strength  and  health  o  j  our  Nation. 

In  these  12  years  following  the  historic 
school  desegregation  decision,  we  have 
moved  a  long  way  toward  realizing  in 
our  everyday  lives  tihose  principles  of 
equality  which  are  thfe  heari;  cf  our  pub- 
lic philosophy.  I 

The  four  vitally  imbortant  civil  rights 
bills  enacted  since  1M7  are  truly  land- 
marks in  the  long  struggle  to  provide  all 
American  citizens  Mth  equal  rights, 
equal  opportunity,  ai^fl  equal  protection 
of  the  law. 

Our  work  is  far  f 
and  it  will  not  be 
vestiges  of  segrega 
crimination  disappe_^. 

Unfortunately,  a  new  and  serious  di- 
mension has  been  added  to  this  prob- 
lem with  the  recent  dntbreak  of  violence 
in  our  streets.  1 

For  some  time  i  have  been  very 
alarmed  and  deeply  looncerned  over  the 
unrest  which  has  le^  to  riots  and  other 
disturbances  in  many  of  our  cities. 

I  can  understand  the  feeling  of  frus- 
tration, particularly  among  young  peo- 
ple, over  what  seema  to  be  the  painfully 
slow  ascent  of  the  li^gro  to  his  rightful 
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place in  American  society.  However. 
this  cannot  justify  or  condone  irrespon- 
sible and  lawless  behavior  or  the  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  of  recent  months. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  extremist 
minority  among  our  Negro  citizens, 
those  who  denoimce  all  white  Americans 
as  enemies  and  openly  advocate  terror 
and  violence,  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  were  working  to  assure  the  rights  of 
Negroes  long  before  these  advocates  of 
terror  were  born. 

We  have  seen,  in  this  time,  vast 
changes  wrought  in  the  pattern  of 
American  thought  and  life  through  re- 
sponsible and  peaceful  means.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  see  the  last  bar- 
riers of  segregation  and  racial  discrimi- 
nation broken  down,  not  by  knives,  clubs, 
and  broken  bottles,  but  by  tlie  orderly 
processes  of  the  law  and  by  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people. 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress, 
of  the  Senate  here  today.  To  succumb 
to  the  argument  of  those  extremists  at 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  who  say 
civil  rights  legislation  has  caused  the 
recent  riots,  would  be  a  folly  of  the  high- 
est order.  If  we  refuse  to  seek  the  cure 
for  the  present  ills,  as  they  would  have 
us  do,  we  not  only  abdicate  a  position  of 
responsibility  but  we  also  issue  an  open 
invitation  for  far  more  serious  trouble. 
The  bill  before  us — ^which  deals  with 
discrimination  in  housing,  in  education, 
in  the  selection  of  Federal  and  State 
juries,  and  with  civil  rights  crimes — 
could  be  of  tremendous  significance  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  human  dignity 
and  individual  rights. 

I  am  very  proud  to  point  out  that  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut  already  has  an 
effective  housing  law  on  the  books.  This 
statute  prohibits  discrimination  In  the 
sale  or  rental  of  "any  housing  accom- 
modation or  building  lot"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  room  in  a  private  home  or 
an  owner-occupied  two-family  dwelling. 
Thus  the  fair  housing  provisions  of 
H.R.  14765,  certaiPJy  the  most  controver- 
sial section  of  the  bill,  would  not  be  any- 
thing new  to  Connecticut,  since  oiu:  State 
law  Is  considerably  broader  than  this 
proposed  bill. 

Other  States  have  also  enacted  fair 
housing  laws.  This  is  one  reason  I  find 
the  so-called  great  debate  over  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  to  be  far  less  weighty 
than  the  opponents  claim. 

I  hope  we  will  finally  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  consider  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  proposed  civil  rights  bill.  Since 
I  have  been  asked  to  be  fioor  manager  of 
title  VI.  the  title  dealing  with  school  de- 
segregation. I  would  like  to  discuss  it 
very  briefiy  now. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  as  first  in- 
troduced Is  to  prevent  violence  and  in- 
timidation resulting  from  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools  and  public  facili- 
ties, and  to  give  the  Attorney  General 
the  same  authority  in  school  desegrega- 
tion suits  that  he  now  has  in  other  areas 
such  as  public  accommodations,  employ- 
ment, and  voting. 

A  very  effective  reply  to  critics  of  title 
VI  is  contained  in  the  disturbing  news 
reports  of  recent  days.  As  children 
across  the  countiT  are  returning  to 
school,  we  hear  of  a  town  in  Louisiana 


which  has  no  teachers  for  the  Negro 
children  who  have  enrolled  in  a  formerly 
all-white  school,  of  the  bombing  of  homes 
of  two  Negro  families  in  McFarlan.  N.C., 
because  their  children  have  entered  pre- 
dominantly white  schools,  of  attacks  on 
schoolchildren  in  Mississippi,  and  of 
nvunerous  other  instances  of  open  intimi- 
dation directly  related  to  school  desegre- 
gation. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  points  which 
I  would  like  to  discuss  later,  but  for  now 
I  think  it  clearly  demonstrates  the  need 
for  this  particular  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed biU. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  Senators  who 
wish  to  see  this  bill  passed  thii  year  \x\ 
a  form  similar  to  that  endorsed  by  my- 
self and  nine  other  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Nonetheless.  I  hope  that  this  will  not 
have  to  be  an  all-or-nothing  question. 
If  the  disagreement  over  the  housing 
provision  reaches  an  impasse  and  can- 
not be  resolved  in  this  session,  I  hope 
that  some  agreement  can  be  worked  out 
that  will  at  least  save  the  other  impor- 
tant sections  of  the  bill. 

Racial  prejudice  and  unjust  discrimi- 
nation are  cancers  which  eat  away  at  the 
foundation  of  our  society. 

The  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  men 
is  threatened  when  some  men  are  denied 
equal  rights  and  equal  treatment. 

That  is  why  it  is  morally  imperative 
that  we  take  every  step,  however  small, 
within  the  limits  of  poUtical  feasibility, 
to  rectify  those  injustices  which  we  know 
still  exist  in  our  society. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  our  Re- 
public is  founded  on  the  individual  worth 
of  each  and  every  man.  It  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditions  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  the  theological  conviction  that 
the  tint  of  skin,  slant  of  eye,  and  acci- 
dent of  birth  are  irrelevant — ^that  all 
men,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  are,  Indeed, 
equal. 
Our  Declaration  of  Independence  so 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
so  guarantees  as  inalienable  the  equality 
of  rights  and  the  equality  of  opportunity 
under  law. 

This  is  the  charter  of  faith  which  Is 
our  heritage,  and  which  is  the  moral 
foundation  of  our  society. 

The  Congress  has  heeded  well  these 
moral  imperatives,  Mr.  President,  by 
enacting  successively  two  profoundly 
historic  civil  rights  laws  in  1964  and 
1965. 

Though  these  laws  have  eliminated 
many  blatant  forms  of  discrimination 
throughout  our  land,  there  remain  ves- 
tigial areas  in  which  additional  corrective 
legislation  is  badly  needed. 

We  are  now  coruronted  with  a  pro- 
posed Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966— H.R. 
14765 — to  secure  these  constitutional 
rights— the  right  to  serve  on  botli  Fed- 
eral and  State  juries  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin, 
or  economic  status;  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected when  engaged  in  lawful  activities; 
the  right  to  protection  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  education  and  public 
facilities;  the  right  to  be  protected 
against  discrimination  in  the  purchase, 
rental,  lease,  and  financing  of  housing; 
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and  the  right  to  the  preservation  of 
election  records. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  6,  a 
group  of  10  Senators  representing  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
submitted  a  joint  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate setting  forth  the  history  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  painstakingly  analyzing  each 
section  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  now  being  of- 
fered for  consideration  by  the  Senate  is 
a  wholly  reasonable  one.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  constitutional.  Moreover,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  a  demonstrated 
need  for  this  legislation. 

Our  moral  imperative  demands  that 
the  rights  set  forth  in  H.R.  14765  be 
fumUed. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill,  together 
with  the  landmark  laws  of  1964  and  1965, 
would  represent  another  forward  step 
and  continued  progress  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  dignity  contained 
in  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
cloture  vote  is  premature.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  leadership  determined  to  have 
a  cloture  vote  today,  I  joined  in  signing 
the  cloture  petition. 

But  I  repeat  this  cloture  vote  Is  pre- 
mature. Only  a  few  days  ago  a  majority 
of  Senators  indicated  their  desire  to  con- 
sider the  civil  rights  bill.  Not  all  agree 
with  evei-y  provision  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House ;  but  each,  by  his  vote,  regis- 
tered his  concern  that  the  Senate  take 
up  the  bill  and  act  on  It. 

But  the  majority  leader  reportedly 
said  that  if  cloture  falls  today  only  3 
days  since  the  first  cloture  vote,  he  will 
regard  the  vote  as  final  disposition  of  the 
bill  for  this  Senate  session,  and  he  will 
move  to  take  up  other  matters.  This  is 
utterly  unjustified.  It  amounts  to  throw- 
ing in  the  towel  before  the  first  round 
has  begun. 

Everybody  knows  the  Senate  will  not 
vote  cloture  unless  the  right  of  fair  and 
full  discussion  has  been  abused.  No  one 
claims  that  in  this  case. 

Everybody  knows,  too.  that  the  fili- 
buster cannot  be  broken  by  halfhearted 
efforts,  especially  when  the  filibuster  oc- 
curs at  a  time  most  advantageous  to  the 
opponents  of  civil  rights. 

For  this  the  administration  cannot 
escape  responsibility. 

Almost  a  year  ago  the  President  prom- 
ised legislative  recommendations  to  as- 
sure more  effective  protection  of  civil 
rights.  But  months  and  months  went  by 
before  his  proposals  were  submitted  in 
late  spring.  Indeed  they  did  not  arrive 
until  our  bipartisan  group  Introduced  its 
own  comprehensive  bill. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  outcome  of 
the  delay.  For  Inevitably  Senate  consid- 
eration would  run  Into  a  filibuster  oper- 
ating under  the  protection  of  rule  22. 

Some  of  us  have  waged  a  continuing 
fight  over  the  years  to  change  that  rule. 
But  in  the  1950's  our  efforts  were  stub- 
bornly opposed  by  the  then  majority 
leader,  who  used  everything  at  his  com- 
mand to  d^eat  any  meaningful  change. 

When,  in  1960.  we  were  able  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  favoring  a  change, 
the  same  man,  then  Vice  President,  re- 
fused to  make  a  parliamentary  ruling 


that  is  essential  to  enable  the  Senate  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  proposed  change. 

No  one  has  done  more  to  protect  the 
filibuster  and  no  one  is  more  aware  of 
its  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  these  facts  be- 
cause it  Is  Important  that  the  Senate 
and  the  country  know  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  failure  of  this  civil 
rights  bill  really  lies. 

The  bill  a  majority  of  us  want  to  take 
up  is  not  a  radical  bill.  It  fills  in  small 
but  vital  chinks  in  earlier  civil  rights 
legislation  and,  in  additon,  would  make 
a  start  on  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tion In  housing.  This  provision  has  ex- 
cited controversy  which  is  hardly  Justi- 
fied in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey,  have  already  enacted  legislation 
going  considerably  further  in  the  housing 
field.  But  opponents  of  open  houisng 
have  succeeded  in  obscuiing  the  actual 
reach  of  title  IV  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  only  floor  discussion  at  some  length 
can  dispel  that  confusion. 

Congress  should  have  passed  this  mod- 
est bill.  But  its  failure  does  not  have 
to  doom  the  course  of  open  housing. 

The  "stroke  of  the  pen"  that  the  late 
John  Kennedy  called  to  the  attention  of 
another  President  is  just  as  available  to- 
day. The  President  can  and  will.  I  hope, 
issue  an  Executive  order  barring  dis- 
crimination in  all  housing  federally  as- 
sisted or  federally  supported  in  any  way. 

CHICAGO     CIVIL     SIGHTS     ACCORD 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  26,  a  highly  representative  group 
of  community  leaders  in  Chicago  readied 
an  accord  on  one  of  the  most  pervasive 
and  troublesome  difficulties  facing  cit- 
ies in  the  United  States  today.  A  con- 
ference of  the  top  business,  labor,  gov- 
ernment, and  religious  leaders  an- 
nounced that  day  agreement  on  a  pro- 
gram for  progress  in  fair  housing  oppor- 
tunities for  people  of  all  races  and  back- 
grounds in  the  Chicago  area. 

I  want  to  call  this  agreement  to  the 
attention  of  tlie  Senate,  both  because  of 
the  hope  it  offers  for  real  progress  and 
because  the  community  leaders  who 
brought  about  this  agreement  deserve 
high  praise.  I  wish  particularly  to  indi- 
cate my  respect  and  gratitude  for  the 
active  statesmanship  of  Mayor  Richard 
Daley,  Archbishop  John  P.  Cody  of  the 
Catholic  archdiocese  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Mr.  Ben  W.  Heine- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Chicago,  North 
Western  Railroad,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  group  which  reached  the  accord,  and 
Mr.  Ross  Beaty,  head  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board.  Officials  of  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority,  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Human  Relations,  the 
Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Aid, 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  oth- 
er unions  also  deserve  praise  for  their 
promises  to  actively  participate  in  mak- 
ing the  agreement  work. 

Not  only  did  the  groups  I  have  men- 
tioned develop  an  agreement  and  a  state- 
ment of  objectives,  but  they  also  agreed 
to  establish  a  separate  continuing  body, 
consisting  of  "recognized  leaders  from 
government,  commerce,  industry,  fi- 
nance, religion,  real  estate,  labor,  the 
civil  rights  movements,  and  the  com- 


munications media,"  to  further  in  the 
Chicago  area  "the  fundamental  princi- 
ple that  freedom  of  choice  in  housing  is 
the  right  of  every  citizen." 

This  is  not  a  new  effort  in  Chicago 
and  some  reference  has  been  made  In  the 
Senate  recently  to  one  of  the  commu- 
nities where  a  major  effort  has  been 
made;  namely,  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
area  in  which  I  reside.  I  am  saddened 
that  some  would  deride  this  effort  and 
Ignore  the  very  real  progress  that  has 
been  made.  I  have  never  claimed  that 
we  had  attained  a  paradise  or  an  Eden 
in  Hyde  Park,  but  on  the  whole  I  believe 
that  we  have  made  a  relative  success 
there. 

We  must  realize  that  some  20  million 
Negroes  and  5  million  persons  of  Latin 
descent  are  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  our  society.  We  have  got  to 
learn  to  live  together.  The  question  we 
face  is  on  what  terms  shall  we  live  to- 
gether. Shall  we  give  all  people  hope 
for  a  decent  life  or  shall  we  arbitrarily 
impose  despair  on  some?  To  all  Amer- 
icans, I  make  this  plea :  Let  us  be  friends; 
let  us  be  friends;  let  us  be  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chicago  agreement,  the  of- 
ficial title  of  which  is  the  "Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  the  Conference  on  Pair 
Housing."  of  August  26,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  of  the  Subcommittee  to  the  Confer- 
ence ON  Fair  Housino  Convened  by  the 
Chicago  Conference  on  Religion  and  Race 
For  the  last  week,  this  subcommittee  has 
been  discussing  a  problem  that  exists  in  every 
metropolitan  area  In  America.    It  has  been 
earnestly  seeking  Immediate,  practical,  and 
effective  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  create 
a    fair     bousing    market    in    metropolitan 
Chicago. 

In  the  City  of  Chicago  itself,  the  policy 
of  fair  bousing  has  been  established  by  the 
clear  statement  of  purpose  in  the  Chicngo 
Pair  Housing  Ordinance  enacted  In  1963.  It 
provides : 

"1.  It  is  hereby  declared  the  policy  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  to  assure  full  and  equal 
opportunity  to  all  residents  of  the  City  to 
obtain  fair  and  adequate  bousing  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago without  discrimination  against  them 
because  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin  or  ancestry. 

"3.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  that  no  owner,  lessee. 
sublessee,  assignee,  managing  agent,  or  other 
person,  firm  or  corporation  having  the  right 
to  sell,  rent  or  lease  any  housing  accommoda- 
tion, within  the  City  of  Chicago,  or  any  agent 
of  any  of  these,  should  refuse  to  sell,  rent. 
lease,  or  otherwise  deny  or  withhold  from  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  such  bousing  ac- 
coRunodatlons  because  of  the  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin  or  ancestry  of  such 
person  or  persons  or  discriminate  against  any 
person  because  of  bis  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  ancestry  in  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  the  sale,  rental  or  lease 
of  any  hoiulng  accommodation  or  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  facilities  or  services  in  connection 
therewith." 

The  subcommittee  has  addressed  itself  to 
methods  of  making  the  Chicago  Ordinance 
work  better,  the  action  which  can  be  taken 
by  various  governmental  groups,  the  role  of 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  and  bow  to 
make  further  progress  towards  fair  bousing 
in  the  months  ahead.    It  would  be  too  much 
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to  expect  complete  agreement  on  either  the 
steps  to  be  taken  or  the^i*  timing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  representatives  Bt  the  meetings  have 
undertaken  specific  andiafflrmative  measures 
to  attack  the  problem  of  discrimination  in 
housing.  Carrying  out  these  commitments 
will  require  substantial  divestments  of  time 
and  money  by  both  prlvi  ite  and  public  bodies 
and  the  wholehearted  efl  ort  of  all  Chlcagonns 
of  good  will,  supported  by  the  cooperation  of 
thousands  of  others. 

In  the  light  of  the  tommitments  made 
and  program  here  ado])ted  and  pledged  to 
achieve  open  housing  lithe  Chicago  metro- 
politan community,  tli«  Chicago  Freedom 
Movement  pledges  its  rwurces  to  help  carry 
out  the  program  and  agtrces  to  a  cessation  of 
neighborhood^ demonstrations  on  the  issue  of 
open  housing 'so  long  as  the  program  Is  being 
carried  out. 

The  subcommittee  btjieves  that  the  pro- 
gram can  be  a  major  ftep  forward.  It  has 
confidence  that  this  prpgram,  and  the  more 
extensive  measures  boihd  to  flow  from  it. 
will  achieve  the  objective  of  affording  every 
resident  "full  and  equal  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain fair  and  adequate  housing  without  dis- 
crimination because  of;  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin  or  ancestry." 

The  participants  in  jtiiis  conference  have 
committed  themselves  |tX3  the  following  ac- 
tion: 

1.  The  Chicago  Conanlsslon  on  Human 
Relations  is  already  acrtlng  to  require  every 
real  estate  broker  to  p<!>»t  a  summary  of  the 
City's  policy  on  open  housing  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Falf  Housing  Ordinance 
in  a  prominent  posltloiiln  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. To  obtain  full  |oompllauce  with  the 
Fair  Housing  Ordinanc^.the  Commission  will 
give  special  emphasis  ti  multiple  complaints 
and  will  follow  up  on  p^qdges  of  non-dlscrim- 
inatlon  resulting  from  prior  conciliation  pro- 
ceedings. The  CommlMlon  will  Increase  Its 
enforcement  staff  and  has  already  requested 
budgetary  increases  tp  support  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  level  of  ieffectlve  enforcement 
activity.  This  will  InolMde  year-around  in- 
quiry to  determine  thei  extent  of  compliance 
In  all  areas  of  the  City,  but  without  placing 
undue  burdens  on  any  brokers  business. 
The  Commission  will  iMtlate  proceedings  on 
its  own  motion  where  wie  facte  warrant.  It 
will  act  on  all  complBlnts  promptly,  ordi- 
narily InlUating  an  li^Testigatlon  within  48 
hours,  as  Is  now  the  csWe.  In  order  to  f  acll- 
tate  proceedings  on  ]  complaints,  it  has 
changed  its  rule  to  pyovlde  for  the  substi- 
tution of  attorneys  llor  Commissioners  to 
preside  In  conciliation  *nd  enforcement  hear- 
ings. Where  a  formalj  bearing  Jxistlfles  such 
action  under  the  ord|aance,  the  license  of 
an  offending  broker  w<l)  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked. I 

The  City  will  continue  Its  consistent  sup- 
port of  fair  housing  l^lslatlon  at  the  State 
level  and  will  urge  We  adoption  of  such 
legislation  at  the  1967  session  of  the  State 
Legislature.  | 

2.  In  a  significant  djeparture  from  its  tra- 
ditional position,  the!  Chicago  Real  Estate 
Board  announced  at  the  August  17  meeting 
that  Its  Board  of  Directors  had  authorized 
a  statement  reading  inj  part  as  follows : 

"As  a  leadership  organization  in  Chicago, 
we  state  the  fundamental  principle  that  free- 
dom of  choice  In  housH»g  is  the  right  of  every 
citizen.  We  believe  alL  citizens  should  accept 
and  honor  that  prlncl}  fe. 

•  •  li  •  • 

"We  have  reflected  i:irefully  and  have  de- 
cided we  will — as  a  C  Iticago  organization — 
withdraw  all  opposltloh  to  the  philosophy  of 
open  occupancy  legislation  at  the  state 
level — provided  it  is  applicable  to  owners  as 
well  as  to  brokers — and  we  reserve  the  right 
to  criticize  detail  as  distinguished  from  phi- 
losophy— and  we  will  request  the  state  asso- 
ciation on  Real  EstatQ  Boards  to  do  likewise 
but  we  cannot  dictate  ItO  them." 


While  not  willing  to  dismiss  its  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County  upholding  the  validity  of  the 
City's  Pair  Housing  Ordinance,  the  Board  has 
committed  itself  effectively  to  remind  Its 
members  of  their  duty  to  obey  the  ordinance 
and  to  circulate  to  them  the  interpretation 
of  the  ordinance  to  be  furnished  by  the  Chi- 
cago Commission  on  Human  Relations.  The 
individual  representatives  of  the  Board  also 
committed  themselves  to  Join  other  realtors 
to  participate  in  a  continuing  organization, 
should  one  be  formed,  to  promote  effective 
action  Implementing  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  choice  in  housing. 

3.  The  Chicago  Housing  Authority  will  tnke 
every  action  within  Its  power  to  promote  the 
objectives  of  fair  bousing.  It  recogmzes  that 
heavy  concentrations  of  public  bousing 
should  not  again  be  built  In  the  City  of 
Chicago.  Accordingly,  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  has  begun  activities  to  improve 
the  character  of  pubUc  housing.  Including 
the  scattering  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
across  the  city,  and  Initiation  of  a  leasing 
program  which  places  families  in  the  best 
available  bousing  without  regard  'jo  the  racial 
character  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the 
leased  facilities  are  provided.  In  the  future 
It  will  seek  scattered  sites  for  public  housing 
and  will  limit  the  height  of  new  public  hous- 
ing structures  in  high  density  areas  to  eight 
stories,  with  housing  for  families  with  chil- 
dren limited  to  the  first  two  stories.  Wher- 
ever possible,  smaller  units  wlU  be  built. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  maximize  the  use- 
fulness of  present  facilities  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  famUies  living  in  them,  a 
concerted  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  the 
opportunities  for  satisfactory  community  life 
in  public  housing  projects.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  Improvement  the  participation 
of  all  elements  In  the  surrounding  conununi- 
tles  will  be  actively  enlisted  and  utUized. 

4.  The  President  of  the  Cook  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  has  advised  the  chairmr.n 
of  the  subconuiilttee  by  letter  that  the  Cook 
County  Departnxgnt  of  PubUc  Aid  will  make 
a  renewed  and  persistent  effort  to  search  out 
the  best  housing  for  recipients  available 
within  the  ceilings  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lature, regardless  of  location.  Each  employe 
of  the  Department  will  be  reminded  that  no 
recipient  Is  to  be  prohibited  or  discouraged 
from  moving  into  any  part  of  Cook  County 
because  of  his  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
The  Department  wlU  not  be  satisfied  if  re- 
cipients live  In  less  satisfactory  accommoda- 
tions than  would  be  available  to  them  were 
they  of  a  different  race,  color  or  national 
origin. 

Department  employes  wiU  be  Instructed  to 
report  any  discriminatory  refusal  by  real 
estate  brokers  to  show  rental  listings  to  any 
recipient  to  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Relations  or  the  State  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education  through  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Housing  of  the  Public 
Aid  Department.  Department  employes  will 
also  encourage  recipients  who  encounter  dis- 
crimination m  dealing  with  brokers  to  report 
such  experiences  to  the  same  agencies.  The 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Housing  will  maintain 
a  close  follow-up  on  all  matters  that  have 
been  thus  reported. 

5.  The  Urban  Renewal  Program  has  had 
some  r.uccess  in  achlertng  stable  residential 
Integration  in  facilities  built  In  renewal  de- 
velopments, with  the  cooperation  of  property 
owners,  property  managers,  community  or- 
ganizations, and  neighbors  to  that  end.  The 
Urban  Renewal  Program  will  devote  Itself  to 
producing  the  same  results  in  Its  relocation 
activities  and  wUl  earnestly  solicit  the  sup- 
port of  all  elements  of  the  community  in 
the  City,  County  and  metropolitan  area  in 
these  efforts. 

In  relocating  families,  the  Department  of 
Urban  Renewal  wlU  search  out  the  best  hous- 
ing available  regardless  of  location.     Each 


employe  of  the  Department  will  be  reminded 
that  no  family  Is  to  be  prohibited  or  dis- 
couraged from  moving  into  any  part  of  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area  because  of  his 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  Department 
employes  will  be  Instructed  to  report  any  dis- 
criminatory refusal  by  a  real  estate  broker 
to  show  listings,  to  the  Chicago  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  or  the  State  Department 
of  Registration  and  Education  through  the 
Director  of  Relocation.  They  will  also  en- 
courage families  who  encounter  discrimina- 
tion In  dealing  with  a  broker  to  report  stich 
experiences  to  the  same  agencies.  The  Di- 
rector of  Relocation  will  maintain  a  close 
follow-up  on  all  matters  that  have  been  thus 
reported. 

6.  The  Cook  County  Council  of  Insured 
Savings  Associations,  by  letter,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  at  the 
Committee  meeting  on  August  17,  1966,  have 
rfflrmed  that  their  policy  Is  to  provide  equal 
service  and  to  lend  mortgage  money  to  all 
qualified  families,  without  regard  to  race, 
for  the  purchase  of  housing  anywhere  In  the 
metropolitan  area. 

7.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Roger 
Wilklns,  head  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice,  has  advised  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  the  Service  will  inquire 
into  the  questions  raised,  under  existing  law. 
with  respect  to  service  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to 
financial  institutions  found  guilty  of  prac- 
ticing racial  discrimination  in  the  provision 
of  financial  service  to  the  public.  While 
the  matter  Is  a  complex  one,  it  will  be  dili- 
gently pursued. 

8.  The  leaders  of  the  organized  religious 
conmiunltles  in  the  metropolitan  area  have 
already  expressed  their  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  open  housing. 

The  Chicago  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Race,  which  Is  co-sponsored  by  the  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  the  Church  Federa- 
tion of  Greater  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Rabbis  and  the  Union  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  pledges  its  support  to  the 
program  outlined  and  will  enlist  the  full 
strength  of  Its  constituent  bodies  and  their 
churches  and  synagogues  in  effecting  equal 
access  to  hotising  in  the  metropolitan  area 
for  aU  people.    They  pledge  to: 

(K  Educate  their  membership  on  the 
moral  necessity  of  an  open  and  Just  com- 
munity. 

(2  Urge  owners  to  sell  or  rent  bousing 
without  racial  restriction. 

(3»  Support  local  real  estate  offices  and 
lending  institutions  In  their  cooperation  with 
this  program. 

(4)  Cooperate  with  and  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  responsible  community  organi- 
zations and  support  them  In  the  Implemen- 
tation of  these  programs. 

(5)  Undertake  to  secure  peaceful  accept- 
ance and  welcome  of  Negro  families  prior  to 
and  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  any 
community. 

(6)  Use  their  resources  to  help  make  hotis- 
Ing  avaUable  without  racial  discrimination. 

(7)  Establish,  within  30  days,  one  or  more 
housing  centers,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
real  estate  and  housing  industry  and  finan- 
cial institutions,  to  provide  information  and 
help  in  finding  suitable  bousing  for  minority 
families  and  to  urge  them  to  take  advantage 
of  new  housing  opportunities. 

9.  The  representatives  of  the  Chicago  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the 
Commercial  Club,  the  Cosmopolitan  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Chicago  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association,  Metropolitan  Housing  and 
Planning  Council,  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Union  CouncU,  and 
other  secular  groups  represented  in  these  dis- 
cussions recognize  that  their  organizations 
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h&ve  a  major  stake  In  working  out  the  prob- 
lems of  fair  housing.  Each  such  representa- 
tive welcomes  and  pledges  support  to  the  pro- 
gram outlined  In  this  report.  Further,  each 
undertakes  to  secure  the  support  of  his  or- 
ganization and  Its  members,  whether  Indi- 
viduals, corporations,  locals  or  groups,  for 
the  program  and  their  participation  In  it. 
Including  education  of  their  members  on 
the  Importance  to  them  of  fair  housing 
througlMut  the  Chicago  metr<qx>lltan  area. 
10.  The  Chicago  Conference  on  ReUglon 
and  Race  will  Initiate  forthwith  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate,  continuing  body,  spon- 
sored by  major  leadership  organizations  Ln 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  built  on 
a  nucleus  of  the  representatives  of  the  or- 
ganizations participating  here.  This  body 
should  accept  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion and  action  programs  necessary  to  achieve 
Xaj  housing.  It  should  be  headed  by  a 
board  consisting  of  recognized  leaders  from 
government,  commerce,  indiistry,  finance, 
religion,  real  esUte,  labor,  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  the  communications  media. 
Its  membership  should  reflect  the  diverse 
racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  the  entire 
Chicago  metropolitan  community. 

Tht  proposed  board  should  have  sufficient 
stature  to  formulate  a  strong  and  effec'Jve 
program  and  to  provide  adequate  financing 
and  staff  to  carry  out  that  program.  To  the 
extent  of  available  resources,  it  should  carry 
forward  programs  such  as,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  convening  of  conferences  on  fair  hous- 
ing in  suburban  communities  to  the  end 
that  the  policy  of  the  City  of  Chicago  on 
fair  housing  wUl  be  adopted  in  the  whole 
Chicago  metropolitan  area.  There  must  be 
a  major  effort  in  the  pulpits,  in  the  school 
systems,  and  In  all  other  available  fonmis  to 
educate  citizens  of  the  metropolitan  area  in 
the  fundamental  principle  that  freedom  of 
choice  In  housing  is  the  right  of  every  citizen 
and  in  their  obligations  to  abide  by  the  law 
and  recognize  the  rlghu  of  others  regardless 
oi  race,  religion,  or  nationality.  The  group 
should  assist  In  the  drafting  of  fair  housing 
laws  and  ordinances.  It  should  make  clear 
the  stake  that  commerce.  Industry,  banking, 
real  estate,  and  labor.  Indeed  all  residing  in 
the  metrt^oUtan  area,  have  in  the  peaceful 
achievement  of  fair  housing.  The  group 
should  emphasize  that  the  metropolitan 
housing  market  is  a  single  market.  The  vigor 
and  growth  of  that  market  is  dependent 
upon  an  adequate  supply  of  standard  housing 
available  without  discrimination.  The  group 
ahould  promote  such  practical  measures  as 
the  development  of  fair  housing  centers  after 
the  model  now  being  established  by  the  Chi- 
cago Conference  on  Religion  and  Race.  The 
group  should  in  the  Immediate  future  set  up 
•peclflc  gofUs  for  achievement  of  fair  housing 
In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  Finally, 
the  board  shoiild  regularly  review  the  per- 
formance of  the  program  undertaken  by  gov- 
ernmental and  non-governmental  groups, 
take  appropriate  action  thereon,  and  provide 
for  public  reports. 

Although  all  of  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  country  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  segregated  housing,  only  in  Chicago  have 
the  top  leaders  of  the  religious  faiths,  com- 
merce and  industry,  labor  and  government 
sat  down  together  with  leaders  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  to  seek  practical  solutions. 
With  the  start  that  has  been  made,  the  sub- 
committee is  confident  that  the  characteris- 
tic drive  of  Chicagoans  to  achieve  their  goals, 
manifest  in  the  Chicago  motto  of  "I  WUl," 
will  enable  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  to 
lead  the  rest  of  the  nation  In  the  aolutlon 
of  the  problems  of  fair  housing. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  O.  Ams, 

ChMirman. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 
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The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  eight  titles  of  the  bill  which 
yet  we  are  not  even  considering.  The 
purpose  of  the  cloture  motion  today  is  to 
give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  discuss  the 
substance  of  the  proposed  bill  and  not 
the  shadow. 

If  we  are  not  given  that  chance,  all 
the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
will  have  been  advanced  for  naught. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  man  of 
courage  and  perspicacity.  He  has  good 
arguments  to  present  in  behalf  of  the 
position  which  he  holds.  But  I  hold,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
should  not  have  to  be  involved  with  the 
question  of  taking  up  a  bill;  it  should 
instead  be  considering  the  question  of  a 
bill — a  bill  which  has  substance  and 
about  which  we  have  been  doing  nothing 
for  the  past  2  weeks. 

So  I  hope  that  the  motion  for  cloture 
will  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  Senate 
can  then  get  on  to  the  main  business  of 
civil  rights. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  In  the  chair).  The  hour  of  2 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate,  under 
a  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, will  now  proceed  to  dispose  of  the 
pending  cloture  motion. 

The  pending  question  is :  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  14765  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

Under  rule  XXn,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  265  Leg.] 

Hartke  Muskle 

Hlckenlo<^>er      Nelson 

H1U 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JaviU 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bass 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtto 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

ErvlQ 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Gruening 

Hart 


Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Robertson 
Kennedy,  N.T.    Rtissell,  8.C 
Kuchel 


Latische 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Mow 

Mundt 
Murphy 


Russell,  Oa. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

TydUigs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Tar  bo  rough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macnxtson]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AitDERSONi,  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Oklahoma  (Mr.  HahrisI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayde*] 
are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcwn  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

■nie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present.  The  question  Is,  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  consider  HM.  14765 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  this  matter  are 
automatic  under  rule  XXn,  and  the  clerk 
will,  therefore,  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott) 
and  I  are  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If  permitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea"  and  my  colleague 
would  also  vote  "yea."  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  rolleall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macmuson]  is  Absent  on  official  business. 

I  sdso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr,  Magnuson]  are 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea,"  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  AndedsonI  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  tMr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  has  previously  announced  his 
pair  with  his  colleague  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  52, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
Bartlett 
Bass 
Bayh 


Brewster 

Burdlck 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Pong 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Gruening 

Hart 

Hartke 


Bennett  . 
Bible 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Cotton 
Curtis 


(No.  356  Leg.] 

YEAS— 62 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McC}ee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

NAYS— 41 
Dlrksen 
Eastland 
gHender 
Krvin 
Paonln 
Fulbright 
Hlckenlooper 
HIU 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

ladings 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Holland 
Hruska 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Laosobe 
Long,  La. 
McClellan 
Miller 


Morton 

Mundt 

Murpby 

Pearsou 

Prouty 

Robertson 


Allott 

Anderson 

Cooper 
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RusseltjS.C.  Talmadge 

Russel  ,iGa.  Thurmond 

Simpsqa  Tower 

Smathkrs  Williams,  Del. 

Sparki  tkn  Young,  N.  Dak. 
StennI  sj 

NOT  vormo— 7 

Domin  1  :k  Ma  gnuson 

Harris 

Hayde ) 

The  VICE  PRIlfelDENT.  On  this 
vote,  there  are  52  y  >ks  and  41  nays.  Un- 
der rule  XXn,  tw{4thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  and  voting  not  having 
voted  in  the  afflmifitive,  the  motion  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELI>|  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  on  cloture,  in  my  opinion,  Indicates 
that  it  would  be  futile  to  prolong  "con- 
sideration" of  this  issue.  I  use  the  word 
"consideration"  in  Iquotes  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  wltjh  quorum  calls  over 
the  past  few  days  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  even  bee*  on  the  substance  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  but  oiit  on  the  procedural 
question  of  taking  up  the  bill  and  mak- 
ing it  the  pending;  business.  Until  that 
question  could  be  decided,  it  would  not 
even  have  been  iri  order  to  modify,  to 
strengthen,  or  to  delete  the  housing  or 
any  other  provision.  To  spend  days  on 
the  question  of  taking  up,  to  compel  a 
cloture  vote  on  that  question,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  most  ^elorable  distortion  of 
Senate  procedures^  but  it  does  not  alter 
the  reality  which  confronts  the  leader- 
ship. The  fact  Island  the  vote  taken 
attests  to  it — the  fact  is  that  the  Senate 
is  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  real  questions  involved  in 
the  civil  rights  legifilation.  We  have  just 
tested  the  weakest  point  in  the  opposi- 
tion's armor  and  the  strongest  point  at 
which  proponents  I  eould  seek  at  least  a 
clarifying  decision  |is  to  the  Senate's  in- 
tentions. 

The  attitudes  a*e  clear.  The  vote  on 
cloture  on  whethei^  or  not  to  take  up  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  a  vote  against 
civil  rights  legislation  in  this  session. 

In  this  connectlim,  the  Record  should 
be  clear  Insofar  las  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  tttie  Senator  from  Ill- 
inois [Mr.  DiRKSBM]  is  concerned.  He 
has  acted  from  cdnsclence  as,  indeed,  I 
hope  we  all  are  a<^ttng. 

Those  of  us  wiho  know  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  know  that  he  is 
not  to  be  expected  to  alter  his  view  even 
for  a  Federal  judgeship  which,  by  the 
way,  I  can  say  that  he  was  most  cer- 
tainly not  offered!  by  the  President,  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form,  either  by  hint 
or  by  Inference,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— reports  in  I  the  press  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.     [Laughter.] 

Even  had  he  ch&nged  his  view  on  this 
procedural  quesUo^,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  cloture  would  have  been  obtained. 
There  would  have  only  been,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  heretofore,  the  possibility  of 
cloture.  While  I  iTegret  our  divergence 
on  the  procedura|l  Issue  of  cloture,  no 
to  him,  and  It  ought 
him  for  standing  up 
earnestly  and  courteously  for  his  view 
point.  Whatever  bUme  there  is  attaches 
to  us  all. 

I  would  hope  th^  those  who  are  inter 
ested  m   civil  rirlits  legislation  would 


criticism  attaches 
not  to  attach  to 


ponder  the  possibility  of  renewed  efforts 
next  year.  If  the  prospects  for  passage 
are  to  be  improved,  the  question  of  riot- 
Ings,  marches,  shootings,  and  inflamma- 
tory statements  which  have  characterized 
this  simmering  summer  of  1966  in  urban 
areas  of  the  Nation,  will  have  to  be  faced 
frankly  and  bluntly. 

There  are  those  who  seek  by  legislative 
and  other  governmental  activity,  an 
equality  of  human  status  in  practice,  as 
well  as  in  legal  abstract,  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. They  have  fought  long  and  hon- 
estly and  through  orderly  approaches  to 
bring  into  law  the  kinds  of  civil  rights 
measures  which  have  been  enacted  into 
law  in  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who.  in  the  name  of  racial  ^ 
equality  or  perhaps  more  accurately  in 
the  name  of  a  new  racial  superiority, 
have  not  advocated  further  civil  rights 
legislation  but.  in  fact,  have  actively 
spoken  and  fought  against  measures  such 
as  the  administration  has  been  trying  to 
have  enacted.  They  have  no  patience 
with  the  processes  of  law.  They  have 
Incited  to  riot  and  have  stimulated  situ- 
ations which  have  made  it  difficult  for 
legislation  to  be  considered  on  an  impar- 
tial and  unemotional  basis. 

There  are  also  groups  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  vicious  demagoguery  and 
rioting  and  violence  against  minorities — 
groups  who  not  only  conti-ibute  nothing 
to  the  solution  of  the  Nation's  most 
agonizing  inner  difficulties  but  who  would 
also  undo  what  has  been  achieved 
through  law  in  terms  of  the  righting  of 
ancient  racial  injustices. 

These  groups  should  know  that  there 
are  civil  rights  bills  on  the  Federal  books. 
They  will  stay  there.  They  will  not  be 
withdrawn.  They  will  not  be  reconsid- 
ered. They  will  not  be  ignored.  They 
will  be  enforced.  The  law  is  the  law. 
Regardless  of  personal  feelings,  the  law 
must  and  will  be  obeyed. 

I  am  extremely  happy  and  proud  that 
those  Senators  who  fought  against  civil 
rights  legislation  down  through  the  years 
have  been  among  the  very  first  to  say 
that  once  a  law  is  enacted  and  on  the 
books,  it  should  be  obeyed. 

Citizens  of  good  Intent  will  recognize 
that  acceptance  of  that  principle  is  fun- 
damental to  the  survival  of  free  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

I  would  urge  that  from  now  on  people 
who  are  concerned  with  the  present  and 
future  of  this  Nation  and  all  its  people, 
no  matter  what  their  personal  feelings 
may  be,  will  adopt  an  attitude  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  toward  these  criti- 
cal racial  issues.  This  is  no  place  for  mob 
mentality  and  its  deliberate  stimulation. 
That  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  way  to  solu- 
tion of  the  critical  question  of  guarantee- 
ing the  constitutional  equality  of  all 
Americans.  In  that  realm,  there  Is  place 
only  for  insistence  upon  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  all;  insistence  upon  obedi- 
ence to  the  law;  insistence  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  free  speech  without  wild  and 
violent  license. 

This  Nation  has  already  gone  through 
too  many  hot  summers.  This  Nation  is 
up  against  an  Immensity  of  problems 
within  and  around  Its  cities.  This  Na- 
tion needs  the  help  of  every  citizen,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed,  if  it  is 


to  find  ways  and  means  out  of  this  vis- 
cous morass. 

The  Americans  who  come  back  from 
Vietnam  come  in  all  colors,  creeds,  and 
races.  Let  them  not  come  back  to  a  na- 
tion which  flails  in  wild  rages  and  coun- 
ten-ages  at  its  grave  domestic  problems. 
Let  them  come  back  to  a  nation  which 
moves  \^ith  a  quiet  but  unremitting  de- 
termination against  its  difficulties,  which 
moves  in  dignity  but  without  surcease 
against  the  barriers  of  human  inequity 
which  have  had  no  meaning  for  these 
men  in  Vietnam,  and  which  cannot  have 
meaning  any  longer  for  them  anywhere 
in  this  Nation. 

That  means,  in  a  sentence,  a  respon- 
sible nation  and  the  word  responsible, 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  greatly.  It 
means  responsibility  in  Congress,  In  the 
courts.  In  the  executive  branch  and 
among  all  the  private  groups  and  organi- 
zations in  the  nation. 

This  is  no  time — there  Is  never  a  time — 
to  be  tearing  one  another  apart.  There 
Is  ever  a  time.  In  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  sit  down  and  reason.  If  this 
principle  is  not  recognized  and  acted 
upon,  ahead  lie  grim  days  for  all  of  us. 
If  it  is  recognized  and  acted  upon  we  will 
yet  find  the  way  to  the  fulfillment  of  this 
Nation's  high  purpose  for  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HART  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  once  again  has  demonstrated 
so  ably  his  unsurpassed  leadership  qual- 
ities. His  faithful  vlgU  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  following  his  motion  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  1966  Civil  Rights  Act,  his  forthright 
and  articulate  response  to  those  oppos- 
ing his  motion  and  his  undaunted  and 
vigorous  advocacy  on  Its  behalf  all  serve 
to  mark  Senator  Hart  as  a  truly  out- 
standing Senator. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  m^r- 
jority  of  the  Members  of  this  body  agreed 
with  him,  which  in  Itself  is  a  great 
achievement.  Indeed,  the  Senate's  fail- 
ure to  invoke  cloture  can  be  laid  only  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  flnal  analysis.  Sen- 
ators vote  In  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  their  conscience.  And  this  Is  as 
It  should  be.  Throughout  the  debate  the 
views  of  the  opposition  were  strong,  but 
even  more  Important,  they  were  sincere. 

Others  are  to  be  commended  for  assist- 
ing In  the  attempt  to  get  the  business  of 
civil  rights  before  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
was  most  helpful  and  typically  articulate 
In  this  respect — as  were  the  Senators 
from  Massachiosetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  1, 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Bdrdick],  and  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark].  There  were,  of 
course,  many  others,  but  above  Ml  we 
are  today  Indebted  to  Senator  Hart  for 
his  Indefatigable  efforts  in  leading  the 
fight  for  civil  rights. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  I  am  deeply  disappointed  at 
the  defeat  of  this  measure.  Our  failure 
to  make  adequate^  restitution  to  our 
colored  citizens  for  the  years  of  shame 
and  degradation  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  continues  to  be  a  national  dis- 
grace. To  those  who  claim  to  defend  the 
rights  of  States,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
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ju  y  selection  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
orly  have  strengthened  the  system  of  law 
wliich  has  protected  those  rights  through 
the  years.  To  those  who  deluded  them- 
selves and  their  constituents  into  thlnk- 
Ina  that  the  open  hoiislng  provision  were 
an  invasion  of  sacred  property  rights,  I 
can  only  say  that  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Jersey,  we  have  had  a  stronger  housing 
law  than  envisioned  by  this  bill  for  years, 
and  it  has  served  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove relations  between  the  races.  To 
those  who  oppose  stronger  measures  of 
protection  for  civil  rights  workers,  I  can 
only  say  that  we  in  the  Senate  must  hang 
our  heads  in  slmme  for  condoning  by  de- 
fault the  bitter  violence  of  distorted 
nunds.  I  want  to  pledge  myself  here  and 
new  to  continue  this  flght  in  this  Con- 
gress, in  the  90th  Congress,  ani  so  long 
cu  I  serve  in  this  body.  Until  we  give 
some  modicum  of  Justice  and  protection 
to  our  colored  citizens,  the  phrase,  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  will 
remain  a  hollow  mockery.  I  am  as  de- 
termined as  ever  to  make  sure  that  the 
brilliant  dream  of  the  men  who  founded 
this  Nation  will  become  a  reality  for  every 
American  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

Mr.  RmiCOFP.  Mr.  President,  Just  2 
weeks  ago  we  began  our  consideration  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1966.  During  Uiis 
time  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  has  been  focused  primarily  on 
the  Issue  of  open  housing.  This  question 
is  dealt  ha  tlUe  IV  of  the  bill.  But  it  is 
only  one  of  nine  titles  in  the  bill.  The 
debate  on  this  one  proposal  has  ob- 
scured the  other  important  provisions  of 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  review  the  other  aspects  of 
this  bill  so  we  may  have  them  firmly  in 
mind. 

JXniT   EETOEM 

Long  ago  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
discrimination  in  jury  selection  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Yet  the  practice  still 
persists.  In  recent  years  there  have 
been  State  court  findings  of  discrimina- 
tion in  seven  States. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  such  discrim- 
ination constitutes  the  most  rank  injus- 
tice toward  Negroes.  It  denies  Negroes 
a  fair  trial.  It  deprives  them  of  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  system  of 
justice  in  their  communities.  It  prevents 
Negroes  and  civil  rights  workers  from 
securing  the  full  protection  of  the  laws 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  The  traves- 
ties of  Justice  that  liave  been  perpetrated 
in  some  courts  are  too  familiar  to  need 
repetition  here. 

Under  present  law  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  not  initiate  action  to  eliminate 
Jury  discrimination  in  State  courts.  The 
Justice  Department  may  only  intervene 
in  jury  discrimination  suits  brought  by 
private  litigants.  Such  suits,  however, 
seldom  have  a  salutary  effect  since  they 
usually  result  in  increased  community 
prejudice  against  the  Negro  and  his 
lawyer. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  say  that  the 
States  should  be  left  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. They  have  had  more  than  enough 
Ume  to  do  so  and  they  have  not.  Now 
is  the  time  for  Federal  action. 


The  civil  rights  bill  of  1966  contains 
three  basic  provisions  regarding  the  com- 
position of  juries  in  State  courts. 

First.  It  prohibits  discrimination  In 
State  Jury  selection  processes  because  of 
race,  color,  reUgion,  national  origin,  sex 
or  economic  status. 

Second.  It  authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  enforce  this  mandate  by  civil 
injunctive  proceedings  against  State  Jury 
ofBcials. 

Third.  It  establishes  a  discovery  mech- 
anism to  facilitate  determination  of 
whether  discrimination  lias  occurred  in 
the  jury  selection  process.  This  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  means  of  Insuring  that 
Negroes  enjoy  one  of  the  basic  rights  of 
citizenship. 

The  situation  in  the  Federal  courts  is 
somewhat  different.  There,  the  problem 
is  not  so  much  discrimination,  but  lack 
of  uniformity.  The  most  common  meth- 
od of  jury  selection  Is  key  man  system. 
Under  this  plan,  the  key  man  submits 
names  of  people  whom  he  believes  to  be 
suitable  for  jury  duty.  Inevitably,  he 
selects  those  with  whom  he  is  acquainted. 
This  does  not  always  guarantee  a  rep- 
resentative cross  section  of  the  commu- 
nity will  be  included  in  the  jury  lists. 

To  bring  about  the  desirable  imiform- 
Ity  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  positive  plan  to  assure  fair  selec- 
tion of  jurors.  It  specifies  that  voter 
registration  lists  will  be  the  exclusive 
source  of  names  for  Jurors.  It  then  goes 
on  to  set  out  definite  requirements  for  the 
selection  of  names  from  the  voter  rolls 
and  details  mandatory  procedures  for 
each  subsequent  step  in  the  selection 
process.  Finally,  it  provides  a  challenge 
mechanism  for  determining  whether  the 
proper  procedures  have  been  followed. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  a  fair  trial 
Is  basic  to  our  free  society.  There  can 
be  no  effective  system  of  criminal  Justice 
which  does  not  zealously  guard  this  right. 
It  is  plain  that  millions  of  our  citizens  do 
not  now  enjoy  this  right.  The  bill  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  way  to  guarantee  this 
right. 

CrVII.   miGRTS   INJXrNCTTVK   RZLOOr 

This  title  has  been  before  us  In  every 
civil  rights  bill  since  1957.  It  woiild 
grant  the  Attorney  General  authority  to 
initiate  civil  proceedings  for  InJimctive 
relief  against  public  officials  or  private 
Individuals  who  engage  in  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  exercise  of 
rights  imder  the  Constitution.  In  these 
suits  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
seeking  to  vindicate  the  Federal  Interest 
In  a  civil  rights  controversy.  For  ex- 
ample, this  title  would  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  sue  to  protect  the  right 
of  civil  rights  workers  to  engage  In  law- 
ful protests  and  demonstrations.  This 
title  will  fill  an  Important  gap  In  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  civil  rights  problems.  Its  In- 
clusion in  the  law  is  long  overdue  and  Is 
responsive  to  a  proven  need. 

TESIOR   AND    VlOLKMaC 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  5  years  our 
national  life  has  been  marred  by  a  series 
of  crimes  against  civil  rights  workers  and 
those  seeking  to  exercise  their  rights. 
The  toutal  attacks  on  the  children  going 


to  school  in  Grenada,  Miss.,  aie  only  the 
most  recent  example.  Medgar  Evans 
was  shot  from  ambush  in  1963.  Andrew 
Goodman,  James  Chaney,  and  Michael 
Schwerner  were  killed  in  1964.  Mrs. 
Viola  Liuzzo  was  slain  in  1965.  The 
present  Federal  law  is  inadequate  to  pun- 
ish these  crimes. 

There  must  be  a  Federal  remedy  for 
this  violence  because  Federal  rights  are 
Involved.  Our  failure  to  provide  it  would 
be  an  invitation  to  further  outlawry. 
Title  V  would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  for 
a  private  person  to  injure,  intimidate,  or 
interfere  with  a  person  while  engaged 
in  conduct  related  to  the  exercise  of  pro- 
tected rights.  Thus  a  child  would  be 
protected  while  going  to  school,  attend- 
ing school  and  on  the  way  home  from 
school.  The  bill  provides  a  set  of  grad- 
uated penalties  for  those  violating  Uie 
law  depending  on  whether  bodily  injury 
or  death  results  from  the  crime. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  Is  that  its 
protection  is  extended  to  persons  per- 
forming duties  in  connection  with  pro- 
tected activities.  For  example,  a  school 
official  involved  In  implementing  deseg- 
gregatlon  plans  would  be  covered  by  the 
bill. 

I  believe  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
emphasize the  importance  of  tills  title  of 
the  bill.  Nothing  is  more  disruptive  of 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  community 
than  unpunished  violence  against  citi- 
zens. This  is  what  leads  people  to  ex- 
treme actions.  This  is  what  generates 
hatred  and  lasting  bitterness  between 
those  who  must  live  together. 

FtTBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  FUBUC  rACtUTIKS 

It  is  more  than  12  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision 
in  the  school  desegregation  cases.  Yet 
in  the  1965-66  school  year  only  about 
1  out  of  20  Negro  children  In  the  South 
attended  desegregated  public  schools. 
Though  Congress  gave  the  Attorney 
General  authority  to  bring  school  de- 
segregation suits  In  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  plainly  he  still  lacks  tools  to  fuUy 
desegregate  them.  Title  VI  is  designed 
to  accomplish  this.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  thwarted  this  Intent.  But  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  rectify  this  situation 
and  restore  the  needed  provisions. 

First.  We  must  give  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral power  to  act  on  other  than  a  writ- 
ten complaint.  The  written  complaint 
requirement  frequently  subjects  the 
complainant  to  various  forms  of  retalia- 
tion. Moreover,  Negroes  are  frequently 
unaware  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
complaint  and  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  legal  technicaUties  of  the 
procedure. 

Second.  The  House  amendment  de- 
scribing suits  against  private  persons 
who  Interfere  with  or  Intimidate  others 
seeking  to  exercise  equal  protection 
rights  as  suits  for  desegregation  is  un- 
clear. It  should  be  clarified  by  an  ap- 
prcHDriate  amendment.  I  pledge  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  of  the  type  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Senators  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  do  Just  this. 

OTHm  PaOTISIONS 

TlUe  vn  of  the  bill  permits  the  de- 
struction of  certain  election  records 
prior  to  the  time  set  forth  In  the  Civil 


Rights  Act  of  1960  li  sutii  action  would 
not  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  the 
civil  rights  laws.  Title  Vin  requires  the 
Attorney  General  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  t^e  administra- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  1  ilws  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  Mil  Is  broad  In 
scope,  but  moderate  in  a  :^3lication.  This 
bill  contains  many  valjable  provisions 
'       '    iglaring  defects 
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'the  Senate  has 


which  are  responsive  tc 
in  oiu'  society 

It  is  unfortunate  thaf  _    _ 
failed  to  carry  this  im^rtant  bill  to  a 
definitive  and  final  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Mai9achusetts.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  I  would  like  lo  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

It  Is  a  sad  day.  Indeed,  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  are  Wot  permitted  to 
work  their  will.  It  Is  doubly  so  when  the 
legislation  Involved  is  tie  Important  as 
is  this  bUl. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
violence  of  this  summer,  and  rightly  so. 
Liberty  is  not  license  and  violence  Is  not 
a  part  of  our  first  amenldment  freedoms. 
We  are  all,  quite  prqperly,  concerned 
about  the  violence  of  this  long  hot  sum- 
mer. We  all  condemn  it.  We  all  im- 
plore, indeed  insist.  thaJt  there  be  a  stop 
to  the  wildness  and  fury  of  the  civil  dis- 
orders which  have  swept  across  this 
country. 

But  I  must  reiterate  ^^aln  what  I  said 
earlier  today.  We  can46t  allow  our  leg- 
islative Judgments  to  be  determined  by 
the  actions  of  a  few.  ahd  after  all.  it  is 
only  a  few.  misguided  mlilitants  who  have 
engaged  In  these  disturbances. 

The  great  msLJority  of  our  Negro  citi- 
zens have  not  contributed  to  these  dis- 
orders. The  great  majority,  quite  the 
contrary,  have  displayed  over  the  last 
great  decade  of  change,  remarkable  fore- 
.  bearance  and  patience  In  the  face  of 
serious  Inequities  and  Injustice. 

They  should  not  sufffr  for  the  errors 
of  others,  any  more  th^i  the  white  citi- 
zens of  this  country  should  be  judged  by 
the  behavior  of  some  citizens  of  Grenada. 
Miss.  And  in  any  case,  the  basis  of  free- 
doms of  American  citizens  do  not  depend 
on  the  turbulences  of  the  moment. 

Right  now,  Negro  Americans — a  great 
many  of  them  are  fighting  In  Vietnam, 
and  serving  with  great  distinction.  I 
think  the  real  question  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  today  Is  whether  these  Negro 
Americans  can  come  back  to  this  coun- 
try, to  their  country,  ahd  enjoy  full  free- 
dom and  opportunity  las  American  citi- 
zens?   I  do  not  think  they  can. 

That  fact  Is  the  slubne  and  challenge 
of  American  life  In  1J966.  That  is  the 
issue  which  this  leglsHfrtlon.  which  has 
now  been  shelved  for  this  season,  was 
addressed  to.  And  that  is  the  issue  which 
will  be  before  us  and  the  Nation  in  the 
days  to  ccmie.  I 

It  will  not  go  away  and  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  must  be  faded,  if  this  Nation 
is  ever  to  achieve  the  gijeatness  that  is  its 
destiny.  1 1 

SCBSTAMCS     OF     LXCISLATtdM     BHOtTLD     BS     DE- 
BATED—CLOTtTRX    BOqaHT   THIS   RI6BT 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  iMr.  President,  my 
vote  again  today  to  lovoke  cloture  was 
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made  known  throughout  West  Virginia. 
I  announced  my  position  on  sev^al  oc- 
casions. 

Failure  to  invoke  cloture  by  a  majority 
vote  makes  a  mockery  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  majority  rule  under 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  I 
am  an  advocate  of  meaningful  debate 
instead  of  meaningless  delay — no  mat- 
ter what  the  issue  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  invoking  of  cloture,  rather  than 
being  a  debate-stopper,  allows  it  to  begin 
on  the  bill  itself  and  brings  to  a  halt 
time-wasted  maneuvering. 

On  civil  rights  and  all  other  legisla- 
tion, a  Senator  should  have  the  right  to 
debate  the  substance  of  the  legislation, 
to  offer  amendments,  to  vote  on  amend- 
ments, and  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
measure  itself.  He  should  not  have  to 
see  his  rights  to  do  so  blocked  by  the 
undemocratic  procedure  of  a  minority  of 
Senators  talking  against  placing  a  bill 
before  the  Senate  for  formal  action. 
Fundamental  rights  are  denied  under 
present  Senate  rules  which  need  amend- 
ing. Senators  are  elected  by  the  rule  of 
majority.  Why  should  not  the  same  rule 
prevail  in  the  Senate? 

Cloture,  I  repeat,  to  end  a  filibuster 
is  not  a  gag  procedure.  Failure  to  in- 
voke cloture  when  a  majority  votes  In 
favor  is  the  gag.  When  a  majority  of  54 
Senators  for  to  42  Senators  against  a 
cloture  motion  on  last  Wednesday  and 
the  vote  today  of  52  for  and  41  against, 
fails  to  bring  a  measure  officially  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration,  the  result 
thwarts  the  democratic  process  and 
places  shackles  on  the  Senate's  ability  to 
do  business.  This  Is  what  happened.  I 
have  voted  with  a  majority  of  Senators 
to  end  the  filibuster  so  as  to  act  posi- 
tively hi  the  Senate,  rather  than  suffer 
negavitism  through  behig  blocked  by  a 
minority. 


NATIONAL  UNICEP  DAY— CIVIL 
RIGHTS  LEGISLATION— REVISION 
OF  RULE  XXn 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1283,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reservhig 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  few  questions,  following  his 
fine  speech  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Surely. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  As  the  Senator  has  said 
that  a  vote  against  cloture  represents  a 
vote  against  the  bill,  does  the  Senator 
feel  that  a  vote  for  cloture  represents  a 
vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  have 
anything  In  the  way  of  assurance  from 
the  President  about  proposing  to  enforce 
legislation  which  exists,  and  how  such 
legislation  will  be  enforced,  and  appro- 
priations that  will  be  provided  for  agen- 
cies so  that  these  rights  may  be  safe- 
guarded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent answered  that  in  his  request  for 
appropriations.  I  would  suggest  that  any 
further  questions  be  directed  to  the 
President  himself. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  trying  to  fix 
blame.  I  think,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
it  is  sad  enough  that  we  have  to  engage 
hi  this  exercise.  But  it  Is  deplorable 
that  the  whole  Negro  people  should  stand 
indicted  for  the  acts  of  some  extremists. 
I  would  hope  this  point  might  be  put  in 
focus  by  none  other  than  the  President 
himself,  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  lias  said  so  properly  and  elo- 
quently, there  has  been  violence  on  both 
sides,  regrettably. 

I  beg  the  Senate's  indulgence  only  for 
a  moment  to  say  that  I  hope  not  only 
that  the  civil  rights  laws  wiU  be  enforc- 
ed, but  that  the  President  will  use  the 
great  authority  of  his  office — because  I 
fear  the  results  of  the  frustration  result- 
ing from  this  action;  no  matter  how  we 
voted,  as  the  Senator  said,  we  are  all  In 
this  together— to  see  that  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  do  something  in  re- 
spect to  training  for  employment,  and  to 
alleviate  the  open-housing  question  as 
much  as  possible,  and  that  It  will  allevi- 
ate the  impatience  and  the  strain  which, 
as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  may  have 
produced  this  regrettable  result  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  President  is  dohig 
everything  within  his  power,  and  has 
ever  since  he  assumed  the  Presidency. 
I  point  out  tliat  even  before  he  became 
President,  while  he  was  Vice  President 
he  was  head  of  an  agency  set  up  to  pro- 
mote equal  opportunity  both  in  the  pri- 
vate and  pubUc  field.  So  I  think  the 
President's  record  will  speak  for  Itself 
The  fact  that  he  had  many  meetings 
with  both  the  minority  leader  and  the 
majority  leader  on  the  question  on  which 
a  vote  was  taken  today  also  answers  the 
question. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  agree  that 
the  Senate  has  completed  Its  responsibil- 
ity in  regard  to  this  matter  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  set  this  matter 
aside  on  the  argument  that  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  has  been  made  and  that, 
therefore,  we  should  turn  to  another  pos- 
sible way  to  handle  this  matter. 

I  raise  the  point  that  another  Presi- 
dent, former  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  did  it.  and  that 
the  present  President,  by  exercising  his 
authority,  could  take  care  of  the  matter 

of  housing.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  minority  leader,  let  me  say  that  the 
President  has  considered  this  matter,  and 
acting  on  the  best  advice  he  received 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  he  does 
not  beUeve  he  has  that  authority. 
I  yield  now  to  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  express  my  appreciation  and 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  tolerance,  his  sense  of  fair- 
ness, and  his  cooperation  at  all  times  on 
even  a  difficult  biU  like  this. 

My  affection  for  him  is  as  high  as  the 
sky  and  as  deep  as  Mohole,  If  I  have  to 
pick  out  something  mundane  for  com- 
parison. 

When  there  was  a  misinterpretation 
about  my  remarks  with  respect  to  a 
Judgeship  last  week.  I  learned  that  the 
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President  was  slightly  irked.    I  imme- 
diately called  the  President  about  it. 

This  afternoon,  while  there  were  not 
too  many  Senators  present  on  the  floor, 
I  made  a  statement  about  it.  Had  the 
President  offered  me  a  Judgeship.  I  would 
have  looked  at  him  with  a  baleful  eye, 
because  we  have  always  operated  at 
arm's  length,  as  gentlemen  should.  The 
President  does  not  want  me  to  be  a 
Judge.  I  would  be  too  old  to  go  on  the 
bench,  anyway.  I  could  point  out  a  lot 
of  things,  but  I  want  this  to  be  under- 
stood. If  I  left  a  misapprehension,  I 
want  to  correct  it.  I  corrected  it  earlier 
today,  because  I  think  I  owe  It  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  I  am  ex- 
coriated and  pilloried  a  little  about  posi- 
tions I  take.  I  went  back  and  checked 
the  record.  I  discovered  that  I  Intro- 
duced the  first  civil  rights  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1945.  In 
that  session  I  introduced  four  civil  rights 
bills.  I  have  been  pursuing  that  matter 
ever  since.  The  record  is  there  for  all 
to  see.  But  when  conscience  and  con- 
viction tell  me  that  a  bill  is  full  of  mis- 
chief, I  will  pursue  any  course  I  can  In 
accordance  with  the  rule  book  to  prevent 
Its  enactment  and  even  its  being  called 
up  before  the  Senate. 

I  stated  earlier  it  was  a  little  difficult— 
and  I  know  the  difficulty  it  was  for  the 
majority  leader — to  see  only  one  or  two 
Senators  present  in  this  Chamber  day 
after  day. 

Certainly  speeches  have  only  modest 
consequences  unless  there  are  ILiteners 
also.  Perhaps  Senators  did  not  h«;ar  me 
tell  the  story  about  the  father  in  CWcago 
who  wanted  to  have  his  daughter  go  to 
WeUesley.  He  got  an  application  blank 
and  filled  it  out.  At  the  bottom  was  a 
little  space  which  asked,  "Is  she  a 
leader?    Give  details." 

The  father  wrote:  "She  is  not  a  leader, 
but  she  is  quite  a  good  follower." 

Pretty  soon  he  got  a  letter  from  the 
dean,  who  said.  "We  are  delighted  to 
have  your  daughter.  We  now  have  199 
leaders  and  one  follower  In  the  new 
class."     [Laughter.] 

Well,  we  can  all  orate  unUl  the  cows 
come  home,  but  there  will  have  to  be 
some  listeners,  and  the  story  of  what  is 
In  the  bill  has  not  been  told.  That  is 
why  those  who  feel  as  I  do  were  willing 
to  conjoin  their  efforts  in  order  to  spar 
for  time  to  get  this  story  out  to  the 
coimtry.    I  think  we  shall  succeed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
my  opinion,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  been  tmfalrly  pilloried  in 
the  press  and  throughout  the  country. 
If  It  will  make  him  feel  any  better,  I 
want  him  to  know  that  I  also  am  get- 
ting a  part  of  the  blame  for  the  defeat 
of  the  bill.  So  perhaps  together  we 
can  shoulder  the  burden. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object— may  I  say  that 
in  my  Judgment,  the  vote  of  last  Wednes- 
day and  the  vote  today  point  to  the 
urgent  neceasity  of  modifying  Senate 
rule  XJLU. 
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On  each  of  these  occasions,  a  majority 
of  the  full  membership  of  the  Senate — 

not  merely  a  majority  o'  those  voting 

voted  In  favor  of  limiting  debate  to  1 
hour  to  a  Senator,  or  a  possible  total  of 
100  hours  and  breaking  the  filibuster. 
But  because  we  did  not  obtain  the  two- 
thirds  presently  required  by  rule  XXn, 
the  bill  has  been  pronoimced  dead. 

On  the  Senate  Calendar 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  may 

1  be  permlted  to  proceed? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  wUl 
be  order  in  the  galleries  as  well  as  on 
the  fioor. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  the  calendar,  we 
have  Senate  Resolution  8,  which  I,  in 
conjunction  with  a  very  large  number 
of  other  Senators,  introduced  at  the 
opening  of  this  Congress,  early  in  1965. 

It  provides  that  after  approximately 

2  weeks'  debate,  debate  could  then  be 
limited  to  1  hour  to  each  Senator,  with 
the  time  transferable  on  a  motion,  which 
would  certainly  permit  ample  time  for 
discussion. 

We  also  have  Senate  Resolution  6,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  providing  that 
limitation  of  debate  could  be  invoked  by 
60  percent  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate. 

Both  of  those  resolutions  have  lain  on 
the  calendar  ever  since  the  9th  of  March, 
1965,  and  have  not  been  motioned  up. 
I  grant  that  it  probably  would  be  im- 
possible, with  the  present  composition 
of  the  Senate,  to  obtain  a  vote  on  those 
measures. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator s\ispend?  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Senate  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  grant  that  with 
the  present  composition  of  the  Senate, 
it  would  probably  be  Impossible  to  get 
these  measures  voted  upon,  because  they 
would  be  filibustered:  and,  once  rule 
XXn  has  been  adopted  either  implicitly 
or  explicitly,  it  is  difficult  to  break 
through. 

There  was,  however,  a  general  imder- 
standing  when  the  resolutions  were  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  that  no  rights  pos- 
sessed by  the  movers  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  would  be  abridged  or  denied. 
I  shall  not  move  to  have  them  brought 
up  during  the  current  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  I  do  believe  that  when  the 
next  Congress  convenes  In  January,  these 
issues  should  not  be  swept  under  the  rug 
once  again,  but  that  we  will  proceed  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  want  to  oper- 
ate under  the  existing  rule  XXII,  where 
CHie  more  than  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Senate,  or  more  precisely  one 
more  than  one-third  of  those  voting,  can 
prevent  a  measure  from  even  being  con- 
sidered. 

I  think  this  rule  is  archaic;  it  Is  a  fun- 
damental denial  of  democracy,  and  the 
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Senate  cannot  permanently,  in  good  con- 
science, permit  it  to  continue.  The  re- 
cent experience  should  make  this  ob- 
vious. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of   the  Senator   from 

Montana 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesldent.  I 
have  been  informed  that  there  will  be 
further  objections;  so  I  should  like  at 
this  time  to  rescind  my  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Hart  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  object. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  mover 
has  the  right  to  withdraw  the  pending 
business.  He  does  not  have  to  have 
unanimous  consent.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  bill. 
may  withdraw  his  motion  to  take  up. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senatoi 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Who  has  the  right  to 
withdraw  a  motion,  the  majority  leader 
or  the  maker? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  maker 
of  the  motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  Is  out  of  or- 
der, and  I  make  the  point  of  order. 
ORDn  rem  AOJotntNMEirr 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  afraid  we  are  getting  into  technical- 
ities. We  are  not  accomplishing  any- 
thing, and  we  are  beginning  to  look  a 
little  foolish,  at  the  same  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
It  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  will  kill  the  motion  to  take  up 
civil  rights. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  reserve  the 

r*ght  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Object  to  what? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    To  the  imanlmous-con- 
sent  request  just  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  agreed 
to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
had  orally  ruled;  the  request  had  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  not  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  was  seeking  recogni- 
tion to  reserve  the  right  to  object.  I 
did  not  Intend  to  object.  I  have  a  very 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  then,  in  the 
interests  of  orderly  procedure,  that  the 
unanimous  consent  to  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow be  rescinded. 


Without  ob- 


The  VICE  PRESroEira". 

Jectlon 1 

Mr.  MORSE.   Mr.Prfl^dent 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  president,  I  was 
trying  to  say  I  did  not  Intend  to  object 
to  anything;  I  Just  wanted  the  Record 
to  show  my  point  of  vievf, 

I  want  the  Record  to|  show,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
my  leadership  In  the  latylng  aside  of  the 
clvU  rights  bill.  There  Is  no  Issue  of 
greater  importance  to  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity of  this  coimtry  than  the  Issue  of 
civil  rights.  This  course  of  action  will 
be  misunderstood  by  nllllions  of  Ameri- 
cans; It  plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
white  extremists  and  the  black  extrem- 
ists. I  think  it  Is  going  to  arouse  mis- 
taken Ideas  on  the  pa^rt  of  many  peo- 
ple, including  some  who  will  think  that 
we  are  starting  to  dletvelop,  now,  an 
apartheid  policy  in  tli^  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  a  solution  to  the  civil 
rights  crisis  that  conliitonts  this  coun- 
try—and It  Is  a  crisis— calls  upon  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  its  legislative  duty 
and  trust;  and  I  do  not  think  it  should 
proceed  with  any  other  business  until 
It  fulfills  that  trust.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  adjournment  of  this  Congress  with- 
out passing  civil  rights  legislation  will 
cause  great  strife  witl^in  the  common- 
weal, and  I  think  that  Congress  will  be 
rightly  charged  with  the  failure  to  carry 
out  its  obligations . 

We  are  following  a  course  of  action 
that  is  going  to  encourage  extremism  in 
this  country.  I 

I  agree  with  my  majority  leader.  We 
have  a  duty  to  pass  legislation  to  assure 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment by  law.  ' 

I  speak  most  respectfully  when  I  say 
that  I  think  a  great  legislative  mistake 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon if  it  goes  along  With  laying  aside 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  No.  1  domestic 
Issue  confronting  us.    I 

I  want  the  Record  lb  show  that  I  do 
not  associate  myself  with  that  program, 
but  file  this  respectful  dissent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chalj).  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recottiized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
never  engaged  in  maneuvers  to  disturb  or 
embarrass  the  majority  leader  or  in 
doing  vain  things. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1!be  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  woi^fl  like  to  explain 
my  position  to  the  Sennte.  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI. 
I,  and  many  other  Senators,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  having  voted  for 
cloture,  have  a  right  to  express  our  pro- 
test to  a  course  of  action  taken  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  procedure, 
for,  unless  somebody  dbjects,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  everybody  agrees. 

I  feel  that  the  Senatls  is  engaging  in  a 
Very  unwise  act.  for  the  country,  to  say 
the  least,  and  presenting  a  new  element 
of  danger  for  the  country  in  what  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Orqgon  has  properly 


called  the  No.  1  domestic  issue  facing  the 
coimtry. 

We  should  take  a  minute  to  express 
our  dissent  and  dissatisfaction.  We  are 
not  children.  We  know  that  a  roUcall 
will  produce  far  more  votes  than  ever. 

The  majority  leader  has  the  right  to 
decide  on  calling  up  a  bill.  That  ts  not 
my  point. 

I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  anything 
that  the  majority  leader  wants  to  do. 
However,  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  our  say  and  register  our  protest 
and  not,  by  unanimous-consent  deter- 
mination, have  our  consciences  charged 
with  having  stood  silent  on  the  question 
of  displacing  this  business,  when  we 
know  very  well  it  is  the  wrong  thing  for 
our  Nation  to  do. 

I  would  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  whatever  procedure  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  follow,  other  than  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  the 
management  shift  wiiich  he  feels  is  ad- 
visable and  which  I  protest  against. 

I  think  we  all  bear  a  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  this  action  which 
we  are  taking  does  not  work  out  disas- 
trously for  many  communities  in  our 
country. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  small  minority  of 
Negroes  which  is  preaching  this  idea 
that  they  carmot  depend  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  do  Jus- 
tice. 

We  have  done  a  great  deal  by  the 
passage  of  our  laws.  However,  that  mi- 
nority can  grow,  and  greatly,  unless  we 
give  some  redress  to  its  grievances. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  stand  here  and 
say  that  what  we  are  doing  today  will 
touch  off  more  riots.  That  would  be 
outrageous.  It  would  be  doing  exactly 
what  I  condemn.  However,  I  do  say 
that  this  Is  not  taking  a  step  that  will 
be  helpful.  I  hope  it  is  not  a  step  that 
will  hurt  us. 

The  responsibility  is  a  matter  for  all 
of  us,  including  especially  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask],  I,  and  others 
have  said  there  are  many  things  the 
President  can  do  to  see  that  this  does  not 
hurt  us. 

We  will  be  back  in  January  for  rule 
XXn  changes  and  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, iHit  let  us  not  erode  the  ground 
upon  which  we  stand  today. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  hope  the 
majority  leader  will  not  compel  us  to  act 
by  unanimous  consent  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want, 
first  of  all,  to  thank  all  of  our  colleagues 
for  their  patience  these  last  2  weeks,  and 
to  thank  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  for  voting  by  a  heavier  vote  for 
cloture  in  1966  than  we  did  in  1964.  We 
obtained  cloture  on  both  occasions. 

I  thank  those  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
aisle  who  courageously  supported  that 
effort,  notwithstanding  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances. 

Most  of  all,  I  am  grateful  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana,  our  majority 
leader,  for  his  understanding. 


As  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  said,  let  us  not  go  hwne  thinking 
that  perhaps  this  will  all  go  awsky  and 
that  there  will  not  be  any  effort  for  a 
civil  rights  bill  next  year  if,  by  the  time 
we  get  back.  aU  semblance  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  Juries 
has  been  eliminated,  if  there  is  a  cross 
section  In  the  composition  of  Juries,  if 
public  facilities  are  opened  more  rapidly 
to  all  Americans  who  finance  those  fa- 
cilities, if  violence  directed  against 
Americans  who  seek  to  exerdse  their 
constitutional  rights  has  stopped  or  if, 
where  it  does  occur,  there  Is  effective 
sanction  applied — and  If  the  returning 
veteran  finds  that  he  can  shelter  his 
family  without  running  a  color  test. 

However,  if  these  changes  do  not  oc- 
cur in  the  interval,  there  certainly  will 
be  and  should  be  legislation.  I  hope  that 
the  parliamentary  rule  will  enable  the 
majority  to  express  Its  will  the  next  time, 
because  I  interpret  the  54  votes  for  clo- 
ture as  pretty  largely  a  vote  for  the 
1966  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  endorse 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
Just  said  and  the  comments  of  the  other 
advocates  of  the  civil  rights  bill  of  1966. 

I  endorse  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
stress  particularly  the  need  for  senatorial 
reform  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
twice  within  1  week  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  been  unable  to  act  when  it 
wtus  ready. 

I  have  said  so  often  that  it  has  become 
a  cliche  that  ours  is  the  only  legislative 
body  in  the  civilized  world  wMch  Is  un- 
able to  act  when  the  majority  is  ready 
for  action. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  suivort  civil 
rights  and,  but  more  importantly,  those 
of  us  who  support  the  reputation  of  the 
Senate  as  an  effective  legislative  body 
should  give  long,  deliberate,  and  hard 
thought  to  the  whole  Issue  of  congres- 
sional reform  and  come  back  prepared 
to  act  and  act  in  a  meaningful  way  next 
January,  not  only  because  of  civil 
rights — a  cause  which  Is  close  to  my 
heart — but  also  because  of  the  shambles 
viilch  has  been  made  of  legislation  in 
the  Senate  day  after  day.  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  for  almost 
100  years  because  of  our  inability  to  disci- 
pline ourselves  and  to  provide  for  the 
common  rules  of  orderly  procedure 
which  are  carried  into  effect  by  every 
other  important  legislative  body  in  the 
civilized  world. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  5  minutes  after  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear 
the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion was  that  the  Sei^te  stand  In  ad- 
journment until  S  minutes  after  3  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  MORSK.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
iBenator  explain  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  is  to 
get  to  a  new  legislative  day.  It  will  dls- 
pose  of  the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  may  not  be  debatable, 
but  it  is  objectionable^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  object. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  motion  so  that  the  Senator 
can  raise  his  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  just  seeking  tp  find 
out  what  the  procedure  is.  I  have  my 
resrponsibility  to  protect  myself  under 
the  procedure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  has  been  informed  that  if  a 
unanimous-consent  request  Is  made  to 
proceed  to  other  business  this  afternoon, 
there  will  be  an  objection.  In  order  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
I  have  moved  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
for  5  minutes  in  order  to  start  a  new 
legislative  day  and  thus  permit  by  mo- 
tion the  conduct  of  other  business  on 
the  Senate  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  Is  a  wise 
procedure.   I  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  imtll  5  minutes  after  3  this 
afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.,  on  Monday, 
September  19,  1966)  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  5  minutes  after  3  p.m.,  the 
same  day. 


AFTER  ADJOURNMENT 

MOKDAT,    SEPTXMBrS    19,    l»e« 

The  Senate  met  at  3  o'clock  and  5 
minutes  pjn.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Hon.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Utah,  offered  the 
followlnc  prayer: 

Our  Father  In  Heaven,  we  honor  the 
cxistom  of  the  Senate  to  open  all  its  ses- 
sions with  prayer,  which  on  this  occasion 
brings  us  to  what  might  seem  to  be  a  use- 
less formality.  Touch  our  hearts  and 
make  it  more  than  a  formality. 

This  afternoon  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  where  there  has  been  sharp  dis- 
agreement, some  sharp  disappointment. 
Help  us  in  this  condition,  and  whenever 
It  Is  repeated,  to  broaden  our  under- 
standing. Help  us  to  see  the  point  of 
view  of  the  men  who  may  have  voted  in 
a  way  opposite  to  the  way  we  voted. 

Help  us  to  realize  that  we  are  Members 
of  a  body  which  is  faced  with  the  con- 
stant responsibility  of  resolving  contro- 
versy: help  us  to  take  the  sting  out  of 
the  decisions  that  we  must  make;  so  that 
o\ir  service  in  the  Senate,  and  our  serv- 
ice to  the  people  and  to  Thee,  may  be  in 
the  name  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


DESIONA-nON    OF    ACTINO   PRESI- 
DEtn  PRO  TEIidPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

V.S.  SCNATS. 
PSBSIDENT  rmo  TnCPOBK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  19,  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  ditrlng  my  ab- 
sence. 

Cau.  Hatokm, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempoi-e. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
September  19,  1966,  legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  September  7,  1966,  was  dis- 
pensed with. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

H,R.  15867.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1968  to  Increase  salaries  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and 
the  Plre  Department,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept.  No.  1609). 


LIMITATION        OF         STATEMENTS 
DURING     MORNING     HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnsLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


MESSAGE     FROM    THE     HOUSE 

A  message  f  nxn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  3361.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
the  State  of  Maine  to  the  Mount  Desert 
Island  Regional  School  District;   and 

S.  3431.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  and 
Improvements  thereon  to  the  University  of 
Alaska. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  16330)  to 
provide  for  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  certain  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bUl  (Hil.  16367)  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  War  Orphsuis'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  program  to  the  chil- 


dren of  those  veterans  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  Army  who  died  or  have 
become  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
by  reason  of  their  service  during  World 
War  n,  and  for  other  pm-poses,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


SEA-GRANT  COLLEGES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pell]  for  the  fine  work  he  has 
done  In  connection  with  the  sea-grant 
college  and  program  legislation  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  took  the  lead  in 
drafting  the  legislation,  holding  hearings 
as  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee 
and  In  managing  the  bill  on  the  floDr  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  have  hopes  that 
the  sea-grant  college  bill  will  do  for  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  our  ma- 
rine resources  what  the  land-grant  col- 
leges have  done  for  our  agricultural  de- 
velopment. The  legislation  provides  for 
Federal  support  of  education  of  skilled 
manpower  including  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians ;  applied  research  toward 
the  necessary  techniques,  facilities,  and 
equipment;  and  advisory  services  to  dis- 
seminate findings  to  marine  industries 
and  other  research  or  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

This  support  will  be  provided  in  the 
natm«  of  Federal  "sea  grants"  to  col- 
leges and  other  qualified  institutions  lor 
programs  of  education,  research  and  ad- 
visory services.  The  institutions  will 
create  programs  based  upon  their  own 
ability  to  operate  them  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  administering 
Federal  agency,  will  determine  which 
programs  are  feasible. 

Under  the  Senate  version,  a  program 
of  $45  million  over  3  fiscal  years  is 
authorized.  The  program  will  commence 
In  1967  at  $10  million,  conthiue  in  1968 
at  $15  million,  and  reach  $20  million  in 
the  third  year,  1969. 

The  sea-grant  program  will  not  dupli- 
cate or  overlap  other  Federal  programs 
of  assistance  to  marine  resource  indus- 
tries and  although  colleges  will  be  the 
primary  base  for  these  programs,  any 
Institution,  agency,  or  industry,  public  or 
private,  with  a  sound  proposal  is  qualified 
to  receive  support  either  directly  from 
the  foundation  or  through  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

Mr.  President,  my  State,  Alaska,  has 
vast  marine  resources  ranging  from 
salmon,  halibut,  and  king  crab  to  oil  and 
gold.  Alaska's  future  depends  a  great 
deal  upon  the  development  and  exploita- 
tion of  her  water  resources. 

A  short  time  after  statehood,  the 
Alaska  Legislature  chai-ged  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  Alaska  with  setting  up 
at  the  university  a  program  of  "research 
and  education  in  biological,  chemical, 
and  physical  oceanography  and  related 
topics."  Although  the  Institute  of  Ma- 
rine Science  established  was  modest  at 
first  it  has  quickly  expanded  to  the  point 
where  today  the  university  is  In  a  posl- 
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tlon  to  offer  graduate  disrees  in  biologi- 
cal, chemical,  physical!,  and  geological 
oceanography,  fishery  management,  and 
in  some  aspects  of  submarine  geophysics. 
The  new  sea-grant  program  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  university's  Institute  of 
Marine  Science.  , 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  recdved  from  K.  M. 
Rae,  vice  president  for  Research  and  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  the  University  of  Alaska 
and  a  report  he  provide|d  me  on  the  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Science!  at  the  university 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  sea-grant  pro- 
gram will  be  a  benefit  to  institutions  of 
learning  in  providing  -ussistance  in  con- 
nection with  various  research  programs, 
it  goes  beyond  that. 

The  sea-grant  program  will  directly 
help  the  fisherman  arid  the  industry  by 
emphasizing  the  immfediate  application 
of  technological  advances  and  the  im- 
parting of  knowledge  of  scientific  discov- 
eries to  those  actively  engaged  in  all 
phases  of  marine  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  by  the 
favorable  action  takeii  on  both  sides  of 
the  Capitol  on  the  s^fc-grant  program. 
This  measure.  In  my  new,  is  one  of  the 
most  meaningful  bliw  to  receive  action 
in  this  Congress.  1|l>e  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PeUI  and  others  who 
worked  for  and  suppoHed  the  legislation 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
our  future  as  a  maritime  nation. 

There  being  no  obijection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows;: 

UNivra^iSrY  OF  Alaska, 
College.  AUf^ka,  June  17, 1966. 

Hon.    E.    L.    BARTLETT, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Bartlei^ 
ter  about  S.  2439,  the 
College  and  Program  Acrt 
has  not  been  answered  e  j*-ller, 

Enclosed  are  some  brief  notes  outlining 
the  history  and  the  pre^nt  scope  of  our  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Sclenf*.  I  hope  these  will 
provide  the  basic  answdiB  to  your  questions. 
We  win  be  only  too  haptay  to  provide  supple- 
mentary information  oiiany  points  you  may 
wish  to  raise. 

Many  of  us,  who  are  Interested  in  marine 
science  In  Alaska,  have  llbllowed  the  concept 
or  the  Sea  Grant  College  closely  since  it  was 
first  mooted  by  Spllhaua  at  the  A  J".S.  meet- 
ing in  1963.  Indeed,  We  were  represented 
at  the^  Rhode  Island  liieetlng  last  faU  and 
several  of  the  faculty  I  have  been  asked  to 
comment  on  the  Idee  a^fl  its  implications  by 
various  scientific  commlitees. 

Geographically,  of  c^rse,  Alaska  has  a 
prime  claim  to  support  under  the  program 
If,  or  when.  It  Is  implamented.  The  huge 
extent  of  the  coastlin*  and  adjacent  shelf 
waters,  the  relatively  ihlgh  dependence  on 
income  from  traditional  fisheries,  the  new- 
found off-shore  oil  potential,  are  Justification 
enough  for  concentration  of  education  and 
technological  research  vflthln  the  State.  The 
newer  concepts  of  ma^ne  exploitation  are 
no  less  so.  There  Is  a|  tremendous  backlog 
of  research  to  be  done!  In  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific but  even  more  so  la  the  Bering,  Chukchi 
and  Beaufort  seas.    An<  there  can  be  little 


We  have  your  let- 
>Iatlonal  Sea  Grant 
We  are  sorry  It 


argument  against  the  i  ?|sdom  of  conducting 
training  and  research  w  ^iln  the  environment 
under  which  the  resuH  4  are  to  be  used 


Again,  we  believe  our  present — and  very 
rapidly  growing — competence  In  the  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Science,  the  Geophysical  In- 
stitute and  the  Arctic  Environmental  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  will  stand  us  in  good 
stead  In  national  competition.  I  understand 
there  are  now  about  70  schools  in  the  United 
States  offering  curricula  In  oceanography  and 
one  can  count  a  similar  number  of  research 
Institutions,  private  and  state.  However, 
there  Is  a  great  diversity  in  the  size  of  the 
activities  Involved  and  we  can  feel  confident 
that  we  are  now  In  the  top  quarter,  despite 
the  heavy  concentration  of  federal  support 
in  the  largest  few. 

We  will,  of  course,  be  most  grateful  for 
your  efforts  on  our  behalf.     And,  please  let 
us  know  If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to- 
wards providing  more  Information. 
Yours  sincerely, 

K.   M.   Rae, 
Vice-President  for  Research 

and  Advanced  Study. 
Enclosures. 

UNrvERSiTY  or  Alaska  Institute  of  Marine 
Science 
The  Institute  of  Marine  Science  came  Into 
being  in  1960  when  the  Stete  Legislature 
charged  the  Regents  with  setting  up  within 
the  University  a  program  of  ".  .  .  research 
and  education  In  biological,  chemical  and 
physical  oceanography  and  related  topics." 
The  first  appointment,  a  director,  was  made 
in  May  1961  and  since  then  there  has  been 
rapid  growth  In  these  activities. 

The  present  faculty  comprises  16  luU-tlme 
professional  staff  of  whom  12  hold  doctorates 
in  relevant  disciplines.  In  addition  there  are 
about  25  people  on  the  support  staff,  and 
there  is  a  growing  enrollment  of  graduate 
students.  The  Institute  is  now  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Hood  who  Joined  the 
University  In  1965. 

The  shore  facility,  the  Douglas  Marine 
Station,  Is  a  converted  school  building  of 
some  5,000  sq  ft,  now  modified  and  well 
equipped  for  marine  geology  and  biology. 
Recently  a  second  building  of  12,000  sq  ft 
has  been  acquired,  nearby,  on  Douglas  Is- 
land. This  is  being  converted  to  provide 
additional  laboratory  space,  workshops,  stor- 
age,  and  faculty  and  student  acccwnmoda- 
tion. 

Early  In  1964,  a  new  facility  was  completed 
on  the  campus  with  a  matching  grant  from 
N.S.P.  This  involves  some  8,000  sq  ft  of 
highly  modern  research  space,  entailing  spe- 
cialized laboratories  for  mass-spectrometry, 
radio-isotope  work,  and  controlled  tempera- 
ture rooms.  With  a  projected  rapid  expan- 
sion, plans  are  advanced  for  additional  new 
laboratories  and  offices  on  the  campus. 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search put  the  R/V  ACONA  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Institute.  She  Is  an  80-ft,  specially 
designed,  oceanographlc  vessel  built  only 
three  years  etwUer.  The  cost  of  operation, 
about  $150,000^ar  Is  shared  by  N.S.P.  and 
O.N.R.  throughgrants  and  contracts.  In 
1965  a  second  vessel,  a  43-ft  trawler,  was  ob- 
tained for  Inshore  work. 

A  list  of  the  current  research  projects  re- 
ceiving outside  suppcMTt  is  attached.  Al- 
though these  are  not  co-terminous,  or  appli- 
cable to  a  single  fiscal  year,  they  amount  to 
something  in  excess  of  $1/2  million.  To  this 
the  State  adds  ♦160,000/year  as  a  Une-ltem 
In  the  University  appropriation. 

Soon  after  the  Inception  of  the  Institute 
a  few  graduate  students  were  accepted.  Be- 
cause of  shortage  of  space  and  the  limited 
areas  of  specialization  of  the  few  faculty,  only 
candidates  who  already  had  masters'  degrees 
(or  equivalent)  were  accepted.  This  per- 
mitted a  tutorial  system  of  education  and 
reduced  the  need  to  set  up  formal  course 
offerings   In  face  of  small   enrollment.     In 


1966,  the  first  two  candidates  received  their 
Ph.  D.'s  In  marine  science. 

Since  then  the  Increased  faculty  has  per- 
mitted a  more  general  program.  Graduate 
courses  have  been  set  up  In  the  various  teach- 
ing departments  and  so  full  Instruction  can 
be  offered  to  students  holding  a  bachelor's 
degree  In  a  relevant  basic  discipline.  The 
consensus  of  the  faculty  is  against  establish- 
ing an  undergraduate  degree  program  In 
marine  science  (oceanography);  while  the 
topic  Is  essentially  interdisciplinary,  a  strong 
background  In  one  of  the  contributing  dis- 
ciplines is.  In  our  view,  necessary. 

Now,  the  University  Is  In  a  position  to  offer 
the  following  degrees  associated  with  the  sea: 
MB.  and  Ph.D.  In  biological-,  chemical-, 
physical-  and  geological-oceanography  (al- 
though we  tend  to  use  the  construction 
'marine  science') . 

MS.  In  wildlife   management    (fisheries). 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  In  some  aspects  of  marine 
geophysics. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  programs  In  Ocean 
Engineering  and  Marine  Products  Technol- 
ogy. The  question  of  a  Law  School  at  the 
University  is  also  under  discussion  and  the 
need  for  training  In  maritime  law  has  been 
prominent  In  this  consideration. 

However,  In  the  'Sea-Grant'  concept,  there 
are  other  activities  at  the  University,  outside 
the  Institute  of  Marine  Science,  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Geophysical  Institute  has  plans 
to  develop  a  strong  program  in  physical 
oceanography  and  In  air-sea  surface  Inter- 
action. There  is  already  a  program  in  under- 
water seismology.  We  have  had  a  long- 
standing program  on  the  properties  of  sea- 
Ice  In  the  Arctic  Environmental  Engineering 
Laboratory:  the  Institute  of  Water  Resources 
Research  has  recently  started  an  exciting 
project  on  desalination  by  natural  freezing. 
Also  in  the  general  area  of  ocean  engineering, 
the  faculty  has  been  providing  consultant 
services  on  the  design  of  offshore  oll-rlgs  in 
the  Cook  Inlet. 

The  University  has  not  heretofore  been 
active  In  applied  fishery  research.  This,  of 
course,  Is  not  to  say  that  our  blogeochemical 
research  is  Irrelevant  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  exploitation  of  marine  biological  re- 
sources; the  reverse  is  the  case.  But  under 
present  arrangements,  the  responsibility  for 
exploratory  fishing,  assembly  of  catch  statis- 
tics, annual  catch  projections,  processing 
technology,  etc.,  are  vested  In  the  State  Pish 
and  Game  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries.  The  University's 
role  has  been  that  of  collaboration  and  the 
provision  of  the  more  basic  background  in- 
formation. This  situation  may  well  change 
should  different  sources  of  non-State  funding 
materialize.  We  do.  nevertheless,  provide  ad- 
vice to  commercial  fishermen  through  the 
Extension  Service;  lectiu-es  are  given  regu- 
larly by  a  fuU-ttme  expert  In  the  various 
fishing  centers.  We  hope  to  add  more  people 
to  the  staff  for  this  function. 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  POOR  EXCEL  IN 
LEADING  SUMMER  ANTIPOVERTY 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  em- 
bodied what  was  to  some  a  startling  con- 
cept—the idea  that  the  poor  should 
themselves  participate  significantly  in 
the  planning  and  administration  of  local 
antipoverty  programs.  It  was  an  idea 
founded  on  the  belief  that  massive  social 
and  economic  Improvement  could  best, 
and  perhaps  only,  be  achieved  if  the  tar- 
get communities  became  caught  up  in 
the  effort  and  made  the  Government's 
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program  their  program.  Self  help  Is  the 
best  kind  of  assistance,  and  examples  of 
the  success  of  this  approach  in  the  pover- 
ty field  are  accumulating  rapidly. 

In  particular.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
point  to  the  superb  results  achieved  In 
New  York  City's  special  summer  anti- 
poverty  program.  As  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
12,  196S,  points  out.  226  of  the  summer 
program's  332  projects  were  run  by  so- 
called  indigenous  groups — local  neigh- 
borhood organizations.  Some  5.591  poor 
people  from  the  communities  Involved  as 
well  SLS  many  of  the  4,367  Impoverished 
teenagers  employed  by  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  provided  the  primary  staff 
assistance;  only  2,505  teachers,  social 
workers  and  other  professionals  were 
hired. 

The  success  of  these  programs  is  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  the  commimlty  ac- 
tion concept.  Plans  for  the  future  have 
been  drawn  up  by  many  of  the  numerous 
neighborhood  groups  which  participated 
in  these  summer  programs,  and  some 
flicker  of  hope  and  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  thousands  of  individuals  never 
before  reached  by  more  traditional  pro- 
grams. Now  that  the  program  Is  imder- 
way,  the  Congress  should  see  to  it  that 
fiufllclent  fimds  are  provided  to  keep  It 
underway  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
hard-won  ground. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  by  John  Klfner  In  the  New  York 
Times  be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

■There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Cttt'b  Pooa  Excn.  n?  Lkadr«o  Poo« — Rak 
Ma*c  Than  Halp  of  339  Bttmmek  Pbo- 
GKAMS,  With  50  To  Bi  Cotrrnruzo 

(By  John  Klfner) 
Mothers  on  welfare  organized  day  camps; 
teenagers  were  trained  as  electrlclana,  sec- 
retaries, nurses  aides  and  commercial  artists; 
children  who  had  never  ventured  beyond 
their  Bl\un  blocks  stared  wide-eyed  at  the 
SUtue  of  Liberty,  and  the  trees  and  caged 
porcupines  at  Bear  Mountain  state  park. 
These  were  some  of  the  pieces  of  a  quiet, 
sometimes  faltering  reToluUon  In  the  city's 
antlporerty  program  this  summer. 

For  the  first  time,  dty  officials  sought  to 
put  the  program  directly  In  the  hands  of 
tb«  poor.  Of  the  summer  program's  332 
projects,  aas  were  ran  by  what  antlpoverty 
workers  call  "Indigenous  groupe" — local 
neighborhood  organizations. 

The  programs  were  staifed  by  6,501  poor 
people  working  in  their  own  communities 
and  by  many  of  the  4,367  teenagers  em- 
ployed for  the  summer  by  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  Only  2,505  teachers, 
social  workers  and  other  professionals  were 
hired. 

SOME  WU.L  coNmrox 
The  stmuner  before,  33  programs  were  run 
by  large,  established  agencies  and  city  de- 
partments, with  grsnts  of  $2.7-mllllon.  The 
rest  were  handled  by  Harlem's  Haryou-Act 
with  •S.S-mllllon. 

The  dty  had  more  to  spend  this  stun- 
mer — >10.5-mUllon  in  Federal  funds — and 
was  able  to  reach  beyond  the  most  pub- 
licized poverty  areas  of  Harlem.  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  and  the  Lower  East  Side  to  fi- 
nance programs  in  more  than  a  dozen  deeply 
Impoverished,  but  leaser  known  neighbor- 
hoods. 
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All  told,  this  summer's  projects  reached 
300.000  to  500.000  persons,  antlpoverty  of- 
ficials say. 

"Their  success."  says  Richard  Buford.  the 
special  assistant  to  the  Mayor  who  directed 
the  summer  programs,  "shows  that  poor  peo- 
ple can  help  themselves  If  they  get  half  a 
chance." 

With  the  summer  over,  however  the  pro- 
grams, successful  or  not,  had  been  sched- 
uled to  die.  But  now  some  of  them  wlU 
continue  until  December. 

"The  thing  that's  really  painful."  Mr.  Bu- 
ford had  said,  "Is  to  see  the  whole  damn 
thing  fall  apart  Just  because  you  haven't  got 
the  money." 

The  prospect  was  painful  for  the  people 
in  the  poverty  projects  as  well,  and  niatay 
complained  that  the  program's  purpose  was 
simply  to  head  off  summer  riots. 

The  explanation  by  Federal  officials  that 
the  September  cut-off  was  necessary  because 
of  limited  funds  was  undermined  when  a 
$400,000  grant  was  produced  for  fire-hydrant 
sprinkler  heads  and  swimming  faculties  in 
mid-summer. 

KOW  AVAlULVUt  $400,000 

The  special  program  was  hurriedly  put  to- 
gether over  a  weekend  after  President  John- 
son learned  that  four  days  of  racial  violence 
in  Chicago  had  been  touched  off  when  the 
police  turned  off  a  hydrant  that  slum  chil- 
dren had  turned  on. 

After  considerable  pressure  on  New  York's 
new  Human  Resources  AdmlnUtration  by  lo- 
cal groups  and  by  some  of  its  own  staff  mem- 
bers to  continue  projects,  ofBclals  agreed  to 
use  about  9400,000  of  Federal  fimda  not  used 
during  the  summer  to  extend  the  life  of  50 
small  programs  through  December. 

"There  are  all  kinds  of  people  now  involved 
In  real,  meaningful  community  action  for  the 
first  time,"  Mr.  Buford  said.  "They  don't 
understand  the  logic,  and  I  dont  think  there 
is  any.  of  buUdlng  up  a  lot  of  hopes  and  good 
programs,  and  then  letting  them  expire  at 
the  beginning  of  September." 

The  approach  to  the  summer's  projects 
was  unorthodox  from  the  start.  Instead  of 
following  the  usual  procedure  of  parceling 
projects  out  to  large  agencies,  city  staff 
workers  held  hundreds  of  meetings  In  the 
spring  with  neighborhood  groups,  block  as- 
sociations, churches,  and  clubs  in  poor 
neighborhoods  to  find  out  what  they  wanted 
and  worked  with  them  In  preparing  pro- 
grams. 

"The  programs  really  reflected  what  these 
people  wanted  to  do,"  said  Christopher 
Weeks,  a  former  assisUnt  to  R.  Sargent 
Shrlver,  director  of  the  federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  who  ran  the  program's 
day  to  day  operations. 

"But  it  wae  to  widespread  and  seemed  so 
cbaotlo  that  Washington  was  really  wor- 
ried," he  recalled.  "They  were  afraid  It  was 
going  to  be  one  of  the  major  disasters  of  the 
poverty  program. 

"What  everybody  underestimated  was  the 
capacity  of  these  block  associations  and  the 
poor  people  to  rxm  their  own  projects.  This 
was  a  smashing  success — and  the  people  on 
the  street  did  It  themselves." 

OOMVUCT   BETWZBN    OPFICIAUl 

The  program  was  still  plagued  with  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  last-minute  crises  that 
have  haunted  the  city's  efforts  to  aid  the 
poor.  In  the  spring  antlpoverty  officials 
were  hampered  in  planning  because  they  did 
not  know  how  much  money  they  could  ex- 
pect. When  the  program  was  finally  sub- 
mitted, its  approval  was  delayed  by  the  con- 
flict between  city  and  federal  (riBclals  over 
how  much  antlpoverty  money  the  city  could 
receive. 

Approval  came  only  three  days  before  the 
program  was  to  start,  and  despite  frantic 
efforts  by  antlpoverty  workers  to  clear  the 


money  through  a  maze  of  city  offices  and 
regulations,  most  of  the  programs  got  under 
way  two  or  three  weeks  late. 

Antlpoverty  workers  In  the  simimer  pro- 
gram obtained  bank  loans  and  advances  for 
the  troubled  projects,  and  set  up  a  system 
of  consultants  to  help  the  Inexperienced 
groups  with  their  problems. 

When  Thelma  Johnson,  the  program's  stcfl 
director,  was  tearfully  given  bouquets  of 
flowers  at  a  performance  of  the  Bronx  Com- 
munity Action  Theater  last  week,  it  was  a 
new  departure:  local  groups  are  normally  in 
a  mild  state  of  war  with  the  city  authorities. 

"If  it  hadnt  been  for  the  banks,  we  wou'.d 
have  been  ruined."  said  Mr.  Weeks.  "But 
after  we  got  going  we  had  more  problems 
with  the  establishment  groups  than  the  poor 
ones.  The  Archdiocese  in  Brooklyn  was  try- 
ing to  charge  admission  to  their  day  camps— 
we  had  to  put  a  stop  to  that  right  away." 

The  archdiocese  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  yesterday. 

A   SHOWCASE   PKOJXCT 

One  of  the  projects  the  city  is  proudest  of 
Is  on  Fox  Street,  between  Longwood  Avenue 
and  iseth  Street  in  the  Hunt's  Point  Section 
of  the  Bronx.  Fox  Street  Is  regarded  by 
Welfstfe.  Housing  and  Police  officials  as  one 
of  the  worst  streets  in  the  city.  The  project 
is  five  blocks  from  where  touring  Buildings 
Commissioner  Charles  G.  Moerdler  was  so- 
licited by  prostitutes  and  attacked  with  a 
barrage  of  bottles  Wednesday  night. 

Almost  every  window  and  fire  escape  of  the 
normally  grim  brick  buildings  on  Fox  Street 
was  festooned  with  brightly  colored  crepe 
paper  and  paper  chains  and  lanterns  the 
other  day.  as  the  project's  day  camp  held  a 
party.  Hundreds  of  children  and  adults, 
many  of  them  wearing  T-shirts  that  said 
"Fox  Street  Concerned  Youth."  twisted  to 
the  Supremes'  recording  of  "You  Can't 
Hurry  Love"  over  a  loudspeaker. 

The  program,  called  the  Concerned  Par- 
ents of  Fox  Street.  Is  directed  by  Mrs.  Esmay 
Robinson,  a  former  welfare  client,  and  most 
of  the  staff  Is  composed  of.  mothers  on 
welfare. 

CYNICISM   OF  TRX   SLT7MB 

"I  know  there  hasn't  been  100  per  cent 
Improvement — the  sickness  Is  still  there  day 
to  day — but  we've  reached  so  many  people," 
Mrs.  Robinson  said,  explaining  that  the  g^oup 
first  had  to  overcome  the  natural  cynicism  of 
the  slums  and  some  hostility  between  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  residents. 

The  day  camp  enrolled  more  than  400 
children,  and  the  group  organized  Welfsre 
mothers  and  told  them  of  their  rights  under 
the  law — they  have  received  more  than  900 
complaints  against  the  Welfare  department 
since  the  beginning  of  July — and  provided 
Information  on  birth  control .  and  better 
consumer  buying  methods. 

As  the  organization  became  known,  other 
activities  developed.  Narcotics  addicts  come 
m  to  ask  for  help,  and  8  to  10  a  week  are 
brought  to  city  hospitals  for  treatment, 
Mrs.  Robinson  said. 

"There's  a  lot  of  small  changes  that  are 
really  big  In  a  neighborhood  like  this."  Mrs. 
Robinson  added.  "In  my  building  there 
are  usually  8  evictions  a  month;  there 
haven't  been  any  this  simimer.  You  see  the 
supers  out  in  the  morning  sweeping  off  the 
sidewalks — that's  really  a  change.  We  made 
one  super  keep  the  garbage  off  the  street  and 
he  was  really  surprised;  he  hadnt  done  It  for 
16  years. 

"One  man — he  was  sort  of  defiant — he  ran 
a  lottery  on  the  street  and  everybody  stood 
around  drinking  whisky  and  wouldn't  move. 
After  a  few  weeks,  he  came  around  and 
doesn't  hold  the  lottery  while  we're  running 
the  day  camp." 

There  are  other  changes.  In  the  Corona- 
East  Elmhurst  sectlcHi  of  Queens,  the  director 
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of  the  local  project  was  att  iCked  early  In  the 
summer  by  a  youth  gan^  called  the  En- 
chanters. By  the  end  of  the  sxmimer.  the 
Enchanters  were  clrculatiaj  a  petition  ask- 
ing that  the  program  be  continued. 

SmLDINC    CONF|liENCE 

In  the  basement  of  PuljUc  School  125.  at 
425  West  123rd  Street,  43  teenagers  tutored 
90  younger  children  In  remedial  reading, 
wriUng  and  arithmetic.  One  of  152  projects 
stressing  education,  this  OPe,  called  Youth 
Helping  Youth,  was  directed  by  Miss  Annie 
Brown,  who  has  been  tutotlng  local  children 
in  her  apartment  In  the  GMnd  housing  proj- 
ect since  1963. 

•I  saw  so  many  children  reading  far  below 
level.  I  thought  I'd  bettfet  do  something," 
she  explained.  "Many  of  ^he  children  broke 
down  and  cried  when  we  give  them  tests.  We 
had  to  reeducate  them  anU  build  their  con- 
fidence." ! 

African  culture  and  qittory — and  Latin 
American  history  in  IBpanlsh-speaklng 
areas — were  part  of  man|  of  the  progra^ps 
in  order  "to  give  the  children  a  sense  of 
pride  In  what  they  are."'  one  teacher  said. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  children  at  a  day  camp 
run  by  the  United  Student*  of  the  Americas. 
S41  West  25th  Street.  weiJB  also  taught  "the 
principles  of  American  Ufa." 

"That  Is  so  they  can  understand  the  Idio- 
syncrasy Of  the  American'  people."  explained 
Enrique  Ochoa,  a  graduate  student  In  eco- 
nomics from  Ecuador.  '^The  main  thing 
here  is,  we're  not  too  scllBtitlfic — we  let  our 
emotions  show.' 

BACK  TO  SCH^L 


Theater  groups  put  on  plays  ranging  from 
"The  Boy  Friend"  to  a  rept-strlke  version  of 
"Waiting  for  Lefty";  a  puppet  theater  toured 
the  children's  wards  of  city  hospitals;  and 
m  Bedford-Stuyvesant  a  series  of  weekend 
dances  wound  up  with  a  concert  by  finger- 
snapping  teenage  rhythi*  and  blues  groups 
with  names  like  the  Del-fives,  the  Imperlal- 
ett««  and  the  Uniques,     i 

In  the  Fex  Rockaway  |3ectlon  of  Queens, 
an  hour  and  a  half.  40-ceit  subway  ride  from 
Times  Square,  where  Negro  Shantytowns  are 
separated  from  new  middle-Income  coopera- 
tives by  cyclone  fences.  00  mothers  on  Wel- 
fare—some of  whom  h^4  dropped  out  of 
school  15  years  before — learned  typing,  sew- 
ing and  hatmaklng  an(J  studied  for  high 
school  equivalency  tests. 

"Its  been  a  wonderful  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Mary  Kelly,  as  several  mothers  nodded 
agreement.  "Now  we  cah  do  things  for  our 
children  and  maybe  makie  a  better  place  out 
here.  | 

"We  might  have  a  chwice  for  a  nice  Job 
now.  We'd  like  to  feel  Independent — who 
wouldn't?"  I 

SOME  AKE  /iVRAIO 

Mrs.  Mary  Rogers,  a  Wockworker  for  the 
League  of  Autoncanovis  Bronx  Organizations 
for  Renewal,  which  Is  riaeklng  housing  Im- 
provements In  the  MoBrtsanla  area  sat  in 
one  of  the  group's  five  I  storefront  offices  at 
1680  Washington  Avenu^  the  other  night. 
She  waited  in  vain  for  »  group  of  tenants 
to  come  to  a  meeting. 

"We  go  doc«  to  door  Itnd  find  out  what 
complaints  people  have--eome  of  the  condi- 
tions are  Just  awful"  ibe  said.  "We  see 
if  tenants  wlU  get  togetifcr  and  we  tell  them 
about  theU:  rights.  Bulb  a  lot  of  them  are 
Just  afraid,  and  they  waint  to  see  results  be- 
fore they'll  do  anything. 

"Now.  we'll  Just  have  to  start  again  on 
this  building." 

"You  really  can't  orgjanlze  people  on  a 
ten-week  basis."  said  Mcirshall  England,  the 
director  of  the  group,  %hlch  also  provides 
free  legal  service.  "Flr^t  they  have  to  find 
out  that  you're  for  reair 


COORDINA'nON         OP         FEDERAL 
GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress, in  the  past  6  years,  has  made  the 
most  wide-ranging  and  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
towns  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  Rarely  has  the 
Federal  Government  faced  so  many 
domestic  problems  and  stimulated  so 
many  ideas  and  proposals  for  dealing 
with  them. 

We  have,  in  the  past  few  sessions  of 
this  body,  set  out  on  a  broad  attack  on 
problems  dealing  with  education,  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, economic  opportunity,  conservation, 
mass  transit,  and  community  develop- 
ment. We  have  designed  and  initiated 
these  programs  in  the  belief  that  all  of 
the  resources  of  this  great  Nation  should 
be  marshaled  for  the  creation  of  a  so- 
ciety in  which  every  citizen  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  realize  his  aspirations  and 
his  highest  potential. 

But  the  success  of  what  we  have  done 
and  what  we  may  do  will  be  only  as  good 
as  the  machinery  which  carries  It  to  the 
people  in  the  most  effective  way  possible. 
The  effective  administration  of  these 
programs  is  no  less  important  than  their 
substance.  And  when  we  talk  about  ad- 
ministration, we  are  talking  about  our 
Federal  system  of  Government — that 
unique  Invention  which  provides  a  bal- 
smce  of  powers  and  responsibilities  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

For  some  time,  now,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  conduct- 
ing intensive  studies  of  problems  of  co- 
ordination among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions continues  to  carry  on  In-depth 
studies  of  problems  In  this  critical  field 
of  government. 

In  line  with  this  growing  concern  for 
the  problems  of  federalism,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  a  recent  address  by  Mr.  Harold 
Seidman,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
before  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence in  Portland,  Maine.  Mr.  Seidman 
has.  It  seems  to  me,  clearly  identified  five 
key  areas  which  call  for  a  coordinated  at- 
tack by  the  Federal  Government,  in  co- 
operation with  Its  State  and  local  coun- 
terparts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Seidman's  address  be 
printed  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  not 
read  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


Coordination  of  Federal  G«ANT-iN-Aro 
Programs 


(Address  by  Harold  Seidman,  Assistant 
Director  for  B4anagement  and  Organiza- 
tion, U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the 
National  Legislative  Conference,  Portland, 
Maine) 

In  ancient  times  alchemists  believed  Im- 
plicitly In  the  existence  of  a  "philosopher's 
stone"  which  would  provide  the  key  to  the 


of  mankind.     The  quest  for  coordination  Is 
universe  and.  In  effect,  solve  all  the  problems 
In    many    respects    the    twentieth    century 
equivalent  of  the  medieval  search  for  a  phi- 
losopher's stone.     If  only  we  can  find  the 
right  formula  for  coordination,  we  can  rec- 
oncile the  Irreconcilable,  harmonize  compet- 
ing and  wholly  divergent  Interests,  overcome 
the  irrationalities  In  our  government  struc- 
tures, and  make  the  hard  policy  decisions. 
We  are  prone  to  forget  that  coordination 
Is  not  neutral.    To  the  extent  that  It  results 
in  mutual  agreement  or  a  decision  on  some 
policy,  course  of  action,  or  Inaction,  Inevi- 
tably   It    advances    some    Interests    at    the 
expense  of  others,  or  more  than  others.     It 
assumes  at  least  some  community  of  Inter- 
ests with  respect   to  basic  goals.     Without 
such  a  community  of  Interests,  there  can  be 
no  effective  coordination.   Coordination  con- 
tains no  more  magic  than  the  philosopher's 
stone.     It    does    contain,   however,    a   good 
deal  of  the  substance  with  which  the  alche- 
mists   were    concerned — the    proper    place- 
ment and  relationship  of  the  elements   to 
achieve   a   given   result. 

Coordination  difficulties  are  merely  the 
symptoms  of  much  more  deeply  rooted 
problems.  Unless  we  have  the  courage  to 
face  up  to  these  basic  problems,  our  efforts 
to  produce  cooperation  and  reduce  tension 
and  conflict  through  new  or  Improved  co- 
ordinating devices  Inevitably  will  be  doomed 
to  failure.  The  core  of  the  problem,  as  de- 
scribed by  Senator  Edmund  Moskie,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Is  "the  difficulty  of 
managing  170  grant-in-aid  programs  In  the 
21  different  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  In  over  92,000  units  of  government 
throughout  our  50  States — counties,  munic- 
ipalities, townships,  metropolitan  areas,  in- 
dependent school  districts  and  other  special 
districts."  If  this  complex  system  Is  to  work 
and  we  are.  In  President  Johnson's  words, 
"to  develop  a  creative  Federalism  to  best 
use  the  wonderful  diversity  of  our  Institu- 
tions", each  of  the  partners  In  the  Federal 
system  must  have  the  capabUlty  and  the 
wUllngness  to  do  his  part  of  the  Job. 

The  Federal  grant-in-aid  Is  the  means  by 
which  our  system  of  government  Is  distin- 
guished from  every  other  major  power  In  the 
world.  We  have  elected  as  a  nation  to 
finance  and  administer  cooperatively  with 
State  and  local  governments  a  host  of  essen- 
tial programs  to  achieve  national  objectives, 
rather  than  to  rely  primarily  on  direct  Fed- 
eral operations.  This  Is  no  recent  develop- 
ment but  one  which  has  Its  roots  In  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War  when  the  MorrlU  Act 
of  1862  established  our  present  land  grant 
colleges. 

In  part,  our  current  problems  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  rapid  growth  in 
the  size,  nvimber  and  variety  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  In  the  last  ten  years 
Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
will  have  more  than  tripled,  rising  from 
$4.1  billion  In  1957  to  an  estimated  $14.8 
bUllon  In  1967.  In  the  same  ten-year  period, 
expenditures  by  State  and  local  governments 
frtxn  their  own  funds  will  have  more  than 
doubled.  State  and  local  goverrmients  are 
hard  put  even  to  keep  track  of  the  almost 
400  subcategories  or  separate  authorizations 
for  the  expendlttire  of  Federal  limds  under 
various  grant-in-aid  programs. 

Size  and  complexity,  however,  will  present 
problems  only  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  adjust 
to  change  and  to  provide  the  necessary  man- 
agement capabUlty.  We  cannot  expect  to 
manage  successftUly  a  multl-blUlon  dollar 
enterprise  with  a  management  system  suited 
to  a  country  store.  Measures  have  been 
taken  at  the  Federal  level  to  modernize  the 
executive  branch  structure  and  to  give  the 
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chief  executive  and  the  principal  depart- 
ment and  agency  beads  under  blm  the  au- 
thority and  staff  resources  to  manage  the 
programs  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
Notable  landmarks  are  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921,  which  provided  for 
an  executive  budget,  the  establishment  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  In 
1939,  and  the  more  than  sixty  reorganization 
proposals  recommended  by  Presidents  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
which  have  gone  into  effect  since  1949. 
Strong  central  direction  and  management 
pre  now  indispensable  not  only  In  Wash- 
ington, but  also  in  the  State  capitals,  city 
halls  and  county  seats,  if  we  are  not  to  be 
trapped  hopelessly  In  what  Senator  Mttskde 
has  aptly  called  "a  management  muddle." 

A  true  partnership  cannot  exist  if  one 
partner  Is  strong  and  the  others  are  weak. 
If  State  and  local  governments  are  to  be 
equal  partners  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  achieving  a  full  and  creative  federal- 
Ism,  they  must  overcome  the  fragmentation 
of  authorities  within  their  Jurisdictions  and 
give  their  principal  executives  the  neces- 
sary authority  and  resoTirces  to  manage  and 
bring  some  cohesiveness  Into  the  present 
system.  The  fragmentation  of  Federal  grant 
programs  in  some  degree  mirrors  the  frag- 
mentation of  authorities  at  the  local  level. 
As  a  recent  study  of  a  northeastern  State 
govmunent  phrased  It.  the  view  persists 
that  "administrative  fragmentation  helps  to 
make  the  executive  agencies  more  responsive 
to  legislative  wishes  and  to  popular  needs." 

There  are  actions  the  Federal  Government 
can  and  must  take  to  Improve  and  modern- 
ize the  present  operation  of  the  Federal 
system.  But  can  such  actions  be  fully  ef- 
fective If  not  accompanied  by  comparable 
actions  by  our  partners  at  the  State  and 
local  level?  Can  our  current  needs  be  met 
when  31  States  continue  to  hold  biennial 
legislative  sessions;  61  percent  of  the  mayors 
In  cities  of  100.000  to  500.000  population 
serve  part  time:  only  one  county  in  100  has 
a   full-time   county   manager? 

I  do  not  share  the  pessimistic  view  ex- 
prenaed  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  on  "Modernizing 
Local  Govenmient"  when  it  stated: 

"American  institutions  of  local  govern- 
ment are  under  an  increasing  strain.  Well 
designed,  by  and  large,  to  meet  the  simpler 
needs  of  earlier  times,  they  are  poorly  suited 
to  cope  with  the  new  burdens  imposed  on 
all  governments  by  the  complex  conditions 
of  modern  life.  Adaptation  to  change  has 
been  so  slow,  and  so  reluctant  that  the  fu- 
ture role — even  the  continued  viability — 
of  these  Institutions  Is  now  in  grave  doubt." 

I  have  a  deep  faith  In  the  strength  and 
viability  of  our  State  and  local  government 
Institutiona,  bat  we  will  postpone  further 
urgently  needed  reforms  at  our  peril. 

Coordination  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams Is  a  complex  and  continuing  process 
Involving  vertical  and  horizontal  commvmi- 
catlons  among  and  between  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments  and  their  vari- 
ous agencies  and  actions  at  each  level  of 
government  separately  and  tn  conjunction 
with  other  levels.  I  have  stressed  the  need 
for  Improvements  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  because  I  believe  the  role  of  State  and 
local  governments  In  this  process  is  crucial. 
Federal  laws  set  the  objectives  and  establish 
the  ground  rules,  but  t^•  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  make  a  grant  until  a  local 
agency  Initiates  action  either  by  providing 
matching  funds  or  applying  for  Federal  proj- 
ect funds.  Without  local  Initiative  the  pro- 
grama  are  inoperative. 

The  ftmctlon  of  estabUshlng  State,  re- 
gional or  local  goals,  developing  comprehen- 
sive plans,  and  detemUnlng  priorities  among 
grant  proposals  in  terms  of  these  goals  and 
their  relationship  to  comprehensive  plans 
and  financial  restraints  is  and  should  remain 
»  local,  not  a  Federal,  responsibility.    I  am 


convinced  that  If  this  job  Is  performed  well 
at  the  local  level  it  will  contribute  more  to 
the  effective  coordination  of  programs  at  the 
Federal  level  than  any  other  action  that 
could  be  taken.  I  am  aware  of  the  enormous 
obstacles  which  confront  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  performing  this  responsibility. 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  often  compli- 
cate the  problems.  Many  communities  have 
no  mechanism  for  collecting  current  infor- 
mation about  the  flow  of  Federal  grant  funds 
into  their  local  agencies,  much  less  for  co- 
ordinating such  programs. 

I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  a  number 
of  significant  developments.  Some  28  State 
governments  have  established  means  for  an 
overall  consideration  of  their  participation 
in  Federal  grant  programs.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Tennessee,  Washington.  Alaska  and 
Rhode  Island  have  established  State  OfiBces 
of  Urban  Affairs  for  continuing  review  and 
attention  to  problems  of  local  government 
finance,  structure,  organization  and  plan- 
ning. The  National  Association  of  Counties 
is  actively  engaged  In  persuading  county 
governments  to  establish  Federal  aid  cor- 
ordinators,  and  over  150  have  already  done 
so.  The  effectiveness  of  these  coordinators 
will  be  limited,  liowever,  If  they  conceive  of 
their  Job  solely  as  a  device  to  facilitate  access 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  not.  in  the  first 
instance,  to  coordinate  and  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  priorities  among  county 
applications  for  Federal  grants.  I  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  cities  are  also  cre- 
ating offices  to  coordinate  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. The  establishment  of  Councils  of 
Governments  representing  elected  officials  of 
general  units  of  government  within  a  region 
Is  also  a  hopeful  development  and  Is  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  regional  planning  and  co- 
ordination. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  direct  obli- 
gation. In  turn,  to  scrutinize  its  policies,  or- 
ganization and  operations  from  the  view- 
point of  their  Impact  on  State  and  local 
organization  and  administration.  The  stud- 
ies of  the  Subcommittees  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  have  made  major  contri- 
butions In  this  regard.  Their  findings  pro- 
vide no  grounds  for  Federal  complacency. 

The  Federal  Government  needs,  In  co- 
operation with  its  State  and  local  partners, 
to  develop  a  consistent  and  coordinated  at- 
tack on  several  key  problem  areas. 

1.  We  must  clear  some  of  the  brush  out 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  jungle.  The  profiuion  of  categories 
and  sub-categories  of  Federal  grants  consti- 
tutes perhaps  the  single  most  Important 
source  of  management  and  coordination 
problems.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  estab- 
lish matching  formulas  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  without  regard  to  any  general  stand- 
ards or  criteria.  We  need  greater  consistency 
in  the  organizational  and  administrative  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  Federal  law  and  reg- 
ulations and  should  make  certain  that  dif- 
ferences genuinely  reflect  special  program 
needs,  not  merely  historical  preferences  and 
administrative  biases.  Means  must  be  de- 
vised to  provide  a  more  effective  input  by  the 
general  managers,  not  just  the  specialists, 
into  the  development  of  Federal  regulations. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  tackling  the 
problem  of  competing  and  overlapping  plan- 
ing requirements,  and  we  expect  to  complete 
our  study  early  this  fall.  We  are  also  working 
with  the  National  Association  of  State 
Budget  Officers  to  Identify  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  reqviirements  Impeding  State  adminis- 
tration and  to  simplify  accounting  and  audit- 
ing requirements. 

X  We  are  making  progress,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  communica- 
tions both  among  Federal  agencies  and  with 
the  heads  of  general  units  of  local  govern- 


ment. The  President  has  designated  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  to  act  as  his  liaison  with 
paayors  and  governors,  respectively.  Federal 
Executive  Boards  established  in  our  major 
Federal  Centers  are  doing  much  to  facilitate 
conununication  and  are  making  a  special  ef- 
fort to  work  closely  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  sup- 
ports S.  561,  the  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act,  which,  among  other  objectives,  pro- 
vides for  a  more  effective  flow  of  data  to  gov- 
ernors and  State  legislatures. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
do  more  to  support  efforts  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  State  and  local  administration 
The  President  has  directed  the  Bureau  of  tlic 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
advise  blm  on  measures  to  provide  Federal 
support  to  programs  for  training  State  and 
local  officials. 

4.  We  need  to  adapt  our  Federal  organiza- 
tions structure  and  coordinating  arrange- 
ments to  ctirrent  requirements.  Peace 
treaties  among  overlapping  and  duplicating 
programs  at  best  can  offer  only  temporary  re- 
lief. Government  by  committee  is  a  danger 
to  be  avoided.  The  executive  order  Issued 
only  last  week  by  President  Johnson  assign- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  the  responsibility  to  act  as  a 
"convener"  marks  a  significant  new  approacii. 
The  Secretary  is  given  the  duty  to  convene 
special  working  groups  composed  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  Involved  to  iden- 
tify urban  development  problems  of  an  in- 
teragency or  intergovernmental  nature,  and 
to  promote  cooperation  among  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  achieving  consiet- 
ent  policies,  practices  and  procedures.  The 
"metropolitan  desk"  concept  being  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  also  has  considerable  promise. 

6.  Finally,  and  by  no  means  least,  we  must 
update  our  Federal  field  structure.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  in  his  Budget  Message: 
"We  must  strengthen  the  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  In  the  field.  We  must  open 
channels  of  responsibility.  We  must  give 
freedom  of  action  a^d  judgment  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  firing  line." 

Any  partnership,  like  a  marriage,  can  never 
be  entirely  free  of  stresses  and  strains.  If 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  conflict  and 
tension  can  be  creative,  not  destructive.  We 
all  face  some  difficult  tasks  In  making  cre- 
ative federalism  a  practical  reality.  Work- 
ing together  I  am  confident  we  can  move  iof- 
ward  toward  President  Johnson's  goal  of  a 
"Great  Society." 


ANDREW  JACKSON,  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINIAN 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  some  days  ago  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ErvinI  favored  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  with  an  amusing,  if  Inaccu- 
rate, lecture  on  the  birthplace  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  late  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Ervin  is  laboring  under  the 
misapprehension  that  President  Jack- 
son was  bohi  in  North  Carolina,  a  notion 
which  will  be  clearly  disabused  by  a  care- 
ful reading  of  "Andrew  Jackson,  South 
Carolinian,"  authored  by  a  distinguished 
adudar  and  college  president,  Elmer  Don 
Herd,  Jr.  I  am  forwarding  to  the  North 
Carolina  Senator  a  copy  for  his  library. 

I  rise  today  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
certificate  of  birth  for  Andrew  Jackson, 
which  clearly  certifies  that  the  late  Pres- 
ident was  bom  in  South  Carolina  on 
March  15.  1767,  in  the  township  of  Wax- 
haws  in  Lancaster  County. 


September  19,  1,)66 

The  certificate  of  bin  ^  is  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  cQfirt  in  Lancaster 
County,  Lancaster,  S.C. 

The  certificate  was  issued  by  the  cleric 
of  court  in  Lancaster  after  due  consider- 
ation of  ample  evldenoa  which  certified 
as  to  the  circumstanceB:  of  birth  of  An- 
drew Jackson.  J 

Being  the  immensely  able  constitu- 
tional scholar  which  hia  Is,  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Nortih  Carolina  is  in- 
timately familiar  with  article  IV,  para- 
graph 1,  of  the  U.S.  C(jQstltutlon,  which 
declares: 
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Full  Faith  and  Credit  snail  be  given  in  each 
State  to  the  public  Acts,  itecords  and  judicial 
Proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general.  Laws  prescribe  the 
Manner  in  which  such  { Acts.  Records  and 
Proceedings  shall  be  pro^'ed,  and  the  Effect 
thereof. 


Mr.  President,  I  trubi  that  our  great 
sister  State  of  North  darolina  will  abide 
by  the  Constitution,  aid  give  "full  faith 
and  credit"  to  the  birtli  certificate  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  which  says  plainly  where 
he  was  born — in  South  Carolina. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
birth  certificate  be  prirttied  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obdectlon,  the  cer- 
tificate of  birth  was  ore  ^red  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follow  3: 

CEBTnaCATE    Ol*    BUiTR 

STATK  OF  SOUTH  CAKOI  JMA,  COUNTT  OI" 

LANCASI^l 


Ofpce  Of  clerk 

1.  Place  of  birth: 
County  of  Lancaster. 
Township  of  Waxhaws 
City  of 


1)/  court 


Andrew  Jackson. 


Andrew  Jackson, 
mother :     Elizabeth 

Clerk  of  Court  of 


2.  Full  name  of  child 

3.  Boy  or  girl:  Boy. 

4.  Color  or  race :  Whit^. 

5.  Nationality:  America^. 

6.  Date  of  Birth:  Mar|4i  15.  1767. 

7.  Pull  name  of  father 

8.  Maiden    name    of 
Hutchinson. 

I.  Lee  O.  Montgomeryl. 
Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  for  Lan- 
caster County,  South  Carolina,  the  same  be- 
ing a  Court  of  record,  ajnd  having  by  law  a 
teal,  and  being  the  official  custodian  of  vital 
statistics  for  Lancaster  >  County,  do  hereby 
certify  tmto  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
there  is  on  file  in  the  oB^ae  of  Clerk  of  Court 
for  said  County  the  record  of  birth  of  the 
above  named  from  which  the  above  statisti- 
cal data  were  obtained,  uid  I  further  certify 
that  the  above  date  of  tilrth.  place  of  birth, 
and  other  information  qcmcernlng  the  birth 
of  the  above  named  are  true  and  correct  as 
copied  therefrotn  as  file^l  May  23,  1962;  and 
recorded  in  volume  65-1),  of  Births,  at  page 
110. 

Given  under  by  Hand 
Office  at  Lancaster,  Soutfii  Carolina,  this  23rd 
day  of  May,  A.D.  1962. 

Lee   O. 
Clerfc  of  Court  for  Lanc^ter  County,  S.C. 
By 


Deputy  Clerk. 


Early  consummation  of  the  merger  will 
insure  that  continuance  of  the  New 
Haven's  vital  passenger  and  commuter 
services  is  not  jeopau-dized  by  delays  in 
the  Penn-Central  proceeding.  Other 
problems  may  well  lie  ahead  for  the  New 
Haven,  but  the  ICC's  action  today  as- 
sures that  it  will  not  be  the  stumbling 
block  to  a  longrun  solution  of  the  New 
Haven's  situation. 

Today's  decision  is  also  commendable 
for  its  assurance  that  the  ICC  will  con- 
sider further  the  question  of  indemnifi- 
cation of  the  Erie-Lackawanna,  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson,  and  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroads  by  the  merging  railroads,  and 
that  these  three  carriers  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  ultimate  inclusion  with- 
in the  Penn-Central  system.  As  the 
Commission  itself  points  out,  further  pro- 
ceedings regarding  these  three  carriers 
will  be  governed  by  the  "fair  and  equi- 
table" Itinguage  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  These  three  railroads  pro- 
vide important  transportation  services 
that  must  not  be  neglected,  and  the  Com- 
mission's assurances  regarding  their 
future  are  a  step  forward  in  develop- 
ing an  approach  to  keeping  these  services 
in  operation. 

I  have  supported  the  concept  of  a 
merger  between  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  Railroads  since  the 
time  that  I  was  Attorney  General.  It  has 
been  and  Is  my  belief  that  such  a  merger 
is  the  first  step  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modem  and  integrated  trans- 
'eortation  system  tn  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  Such  a  system  must 
exist  if  we  are  to  satisfy  the  growing 
needs  of  this  region's  citizens  for  swift 
and  efficient  service  from  city  to  city  and 
from  city  to  subuii).  That  Is  why  early 
consummation  of  the  merger,  with  ade- 
quate provision  for  Inclusion  of  vital 
service  now  being  provided  by  other  car- 
riers, is  so  Important  to  the  public. 


Und  Official  Seal  of 


MONTGOMZRT, 


PENN-CENTRAb  MERGER 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of)  I  New  Yort.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  pleased  at  today's  action 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommLssion 
in  reaffirming  Its  ApiH  27  decision  re- 
garding the  Penn-Ceritral  merger.  The 
Commission's  maintenance  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1966,  as  the  eftectlve  date  of  the 
merger  is  particularly  important  to  the 
future   of    the    New   Haven   RaUroad. 


OTHERS  ARE  NOW  ALSO  REVEALING 
THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  UNDE- 
CLARED WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  lit- 
tle by  Uttle— trickle  by  trickle— the  truth 
about  the  U.S.  tragic  and  needless  in- 
volvement in  a  large-scale  land  war  In 
southeast  Asia  is  coming  to  light. 

Over  this  last  weekend,  four  important 
statements  appeared  in  the  public  press 
showing  the  growing  fears  of  an  ever- 
widening  group  of  people  concerning  the 
quagmire  in  which  the  United  States 
finds  itself  enmeshed  in  Vietnam  because 
of  its  rigidity  of  position,  its  failure  to 
face  facts,  and  Its  consistent  adherence 
to  preconceived  misconceptions. 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine for  September  18,  1966,  under  the 
title  "A  Middle  Way  Out  of  Vietnam." 
the  noted  historian  and  former  special 
assistant  to  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson,  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr..  gave  a  striking  analysis  of  the  course 
open  to  the  United  States  to  extricate 
Itself  from  its  difficult  position  in  Viet- 
nam.   Professor  Schlesinger  points  out: 

The  illusion  that  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  decided  In  North  Vietnam  Is 
evidently  a  result  of  listening  too  long  to 
our  own  propaganda.    Our  Government  has 


Insisted  so  often  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  a  clear-cut  case  of  aggression  across  fron- 
tiers that  it  has  come  to  believe  itself  that 
the  war  was  started  in  Hanoi  and  can  be 
stopped  there  .  .  .  Yet  the  best  evidence  is 
that  the  war  began  as  an  Insurrection  within 
South  Vietnam  which,  as  it  has  gathered 
momentum,  has  attracted  increasing  support 
and  direction  from  the  north.  Even  today 
the  North  Vietnamese  regulars  in  South 
Vietnam  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total  enemy  force  (and  to  an  even  smaller 
fraction  of  the  American  army  in  South  Viet- 
nam). 

About  UJS.  attempts  at  reconstruction. 
Professor  Schlesinger  writes: 

Much  devotion  and  Intelligence  are  at  pres- 
ent going  into  the  programs  of  reconstruc- 
tion, but  prospects  are  precarious  so  long  as 
the  enemy  can  slice  through  so  much  of 
South  Vietnam  with  such  apparent  immu- 
nity; and  so  long  as  genuine  programs  of 
social  reform  threaten  the  vested  interests 
of  the  Saigon  Government  and  of  large 
landholders. 

Professor  Schlesinger's  assessment  of 
the  reconstruction  program  is  imder- 
scored  by  a  report  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  from  Saigon 
by  Charles  Mohr  stating: 

Top  South  Vietnamese  officials  have  made 
varying  assessments  of  the  pacification  or 
"revolutionary  development"  work  done  so 
far  in  1966.  The  most  optimistic  was  that 
performance  was  "not  quite  satisfactory,"  the 
bluntest  that  progress  was  "quite  limited" 
and  that  "not  much  was  achieved." 

Commenting  on  administration  state- 
ments that  the  real  enemy  in  Vietnam 
Is  Red  China,  Professor  Schlesinger 
warns: 

The  proposition  that  our  real  enemy  in 
Vietnam  is  China  Is  basic  to  the  policy  of 
widening  the  war.  It  Is  the  vital  element  in 
the  Administration  case.  Yet  the  proof  our 
leaders  have  adduced  for  this  proposition  has 
been  exceedingly  sketchy  and  almost  per- 
functory. It  has  been  proof  by  ideology  and 
proof  by  analogy.  It  has  not  been  proof  by 
reasoned  argument  or  by  concrete  illustra- 
tion. 

As  for  the  middle  course  for  the  future. 
Professor  Schlesinger  advises : 

I  think  a  middle  course  is  still  possible 
If  there  were  the  will  to  piu-sue  it.  And  this 
coxirse  must  begin  with  a  decision  to  stop 
widening  and  Americanizing  the  war — to 
limit  our  forces,  actions,  goals  and  rhetoric. 
Instead  of  bombing  more  places,  sending  in 
more  troops,  proclaiming  ever  more  ardently 
that  the  fate  of  civilization  wiU  be  seUled  In 
Vietnam,  let  us  recover  our  cool  and  try  to 
see  the  situation  as  it  is:  a  horrid  civU  war 
In  which  Communist  guerrillas,  enthusiasti- 
cally aided  and  now  substantially  directed 
from  Hanoi,  are  trying  to  establish  a  Com- 
munist despotism  in  South  Vietnam,  not  for 
the  Chinese  but  for  themselves.  Let  us 
understand  that  the  ultimate  problem  here 
Is  not  military  but  political.  Let  us  adapt 
the  means  we  employ  to  the  end  we  seek. 

In  the  same  vein,  speaking  out  against 
what  he  said  was  an  idea  fostered  out- 
side of  Vietnam  that  the  conflict  there 
was  a  "kind  of  holy  war  between  two 
powerful  political  ideologies,"  U  Thant, 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
stated,  as  part  of  his  annual  report  to 
the  United  Nations: 

The  Vietnamese  people.  In  particular,  have 
known  no  peace  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Their  present  plight  should  be  the  first,  and 
not  the  last,  consideration  of  all  concerned. 
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Indeed,  I  reimaln  convinced  that  the  baalc 
problem  In  Vietnam  is  not  one  of  ideology 
but  one  of  national  Identity  and  sunrival.  I 
see  nothing  but  danger  In  the  Idea,  ao  as- 
siduously fostered  outside  Vietnam,  that  the 
conflict  is  a  kind  of  holy  war  between  two 
powerful  political  ideologies. 

Also,  over  the  weekend,  the  Vatican  an- 
nounced that  Pope  Paul  VI  would  urge 
prayers  on  a  worldwide  basis  during  the 
month  of  October  as  part  of  a  peace  cam- 
paign to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  prayers  of  the  mul- 
titudes will  include  one  for  those  In  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  administration 
to  face  up  to  the  facts  not  only  as  they 
are  but  as  they  were  so  that  our  future 
course  of  action  can  be  determined  In  the 
light  of  reality  rather  than  fantasy. 

Last  Saturday.  September  17, 1966.  an- 
other former  adviser  to  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  Rich- 
ard Goodwin,  speaking  before  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  here  in  Washington,  also 
asked  that  the  American  people  face  up 
to  realities  with  respect  to  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  With  his  knowledge 
of  the  inner  workings  of  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Ctoodwln  called  attention  to 
the  growing  credibility  gap  betwejn  the 
administration  and  the  American  peo- 
ple.   Speaking  to  this  point  he  sa  id : 

The  air  is  charged  with  rhetoric.  We  are 
/  burled  in  statements  and  speeches  about 
negotiation  and  peace,  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  the  dangers  of  communism,  the  de- 
sire to  protect  the  helpless  and  compassion 
for  the  dying.  Much  of  It  Is  Important  and 
sincere  and  well-meaning.  Some  Is  Intended 
,  to  deceive.  Some  Is  deliberate  lie  and  dis- 
tortion. But  the  Important  thing  Is  not  what 
we  are  spying,  but  what  we  are  doing:  not 
what  Is  being  discussed,  but  what  Is  happen- 
ing. ...  In  this,  as  in  so  many  aspects  of  the 
war,  much  of  the  Information  which  feeds 
Judgment  Is  deeply  obscured.  Of  course.  In 
times  of  armed  conflict  facts  are  often  elu- 
sive and  much  information,  of  necessity,  can- 
not be  revealed.  By  Its  nature  war  is  hostile 
to  truth.  Yet  with  full  allowance  for  neces- 
sary uncertainties  I  believe  there  has  never 
been  such  intense  and  widespread  deception 
and  confusion  as  that  which  surrounds  this 
war.  The  continual  downpour  of  contradic- 
tion, mis-statements,  and  kaleldoscoplcally 
shifting  attitudes  has  been  so  torrential  that 
It  has  almost  numbed  the  capacity  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  conjecture  or  falsehood. 

Calling  for  a  return  to  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  1964,  "No  wider 
war,"  Mr.  Ooodwln  called  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "national  committee  against 
widening  of  the  war."   He  said : 

I  suggest  this  organization  work  with  other 
groups  and  individuals  to  form  a  national 
committee  against  widening  of  the  war.  It 
will  not  be  aimed  at  withdrawal  or  even  a 
lessening  of  the  war  In  the  South,  although 
Individuals  who  oppose  escalation  may  also 
hold  those  views.  Thus  it  will  be  open  to 
all  groups  who  oppose  escalation  In  the  North 
regardless  of  their  position  on  other  Issues, 
and  will  be  open  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  belong  to  no  group  but  who  share  this 
basic  l>ellef  and  apprehension.  Such  a  com- 
mittee can  provide  a  constant  flow  of  objec- 
tive Information  about  Vietnam.  It  can  keep 
Tlgll  over  official  statements  and  ask  the  hard 
questions  which  might  help  separate  wish- 
ful thinking  from  facts.  It  will  neither  be 
against  the  Administration  nor  for  It.  neither 
with  any  political  pcuty  or  opposed  to  It, 
'  neither  liberal  nor  conservative.  Its  sole  aim 
will  be  to  mobilize  and  Inform  the  American 


people  In  order  to  Increase  the  Invisible 
weight  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  American 
majority  in  the  deliberations  and  inner  coun- 
cils ot  government.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
the  President  and  others  In  government  by 
proving  a  oouct?r  pressure  against  those  who 
urge  a  more  militant  course;  a  pressure  for 
which  those  In  government  should  be  grate- 
ful since  it  will  help  them  pursue  the  course 
of  wise  restraint. 

As  more  and  more  of  the  truth  Is  re- 
vealed about  the  reasons  for  the  United 
States  becoming  mired  in  the  morass  in 
Vietnam,  many  more  people  will  join 
their  voices  with  those  who  have  been 
speaking  out  for  years  against  the  steady 
escalation  of  the  U.S.  commitment  in 
Vietnam  and  demand  a  halt  to  this  sense- 
less escalation  of  a  war  we  should  not  I:  e 
in. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  article  by  Mr.  Schleslnger  referred  to 
from  New  York  Times  magazine  for 
September  18,  1966.  the  article  by  Mr. 
Mohr  from  the  New  York  Times  for  Sep- 
tember 19, 1966,  excerpts  from  the  report 
by  Secretary  General  U.  Thant.  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune  for  September  18,  1966,  describ- 
ing the  Pope's  proposed  action,  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  speech  by  Richard  Good- 
win on  September  17.  1966.  before  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times  Magazine, 
Sept.  18. 1966) 

SCHLKSINGEB  SUGGESTS  THAT  WE  RECOVER  ODR 

Cool  and  Foixow  a  Miodlx  Wat  Oirr  of 

Vietnam 

(By  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.) 

Why  we  are  In  Vietnam  Is  today  a  question 
of  only  historical  Interest.  We  are  there,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  we  must  deal  with 
the  situation  that  exists.  Our  national 
security  may  not  have  compelled  us  to  draw 
a  line  across  Southeast  Asia  where  we  did. 
but.  having  drawn  It,  we  cannot  lightly 
abandon  It.  Our  stake  In  South  Vietnam 
may  have  been  self -created,  but  it  has  none- 
theless become  real.  Our  precipitate  with- 
drawal now  would  have  ominous  reverbera- 
tions throughout  Asia.  Ovi  commitment 
of  over  300.000  American  troops,  yoUng  men 
of  exceptional  skill  and  gallantry  engaged  In 
cruel  and  difficult  warfare,  measures  the 
magnitude  of  our  national  concern. 

We  have  achieved  this  entanglement,  not 
after  due  and  deliberate  consideration,  but 
through  a  series  of  small  decisions.  It  Is 
not  only  Idle  but  unfair  to  seek  out  guilty 
men.  President  Elsenhower,  after  rejecting 
American  military  intervention  In  1954.  set 
In  motion  the  policy  of  support  for  Saigon 
which  resulted,  two  Presidents  later.  In 
American  military  Intervention  In  1965. 
Each  step  In  the  deepening  of  the  American 
commitment  was  reasonably  regarded  at  the 
time  as  the  last  that  would  be  necessary: 
yet.  In  retrospect,  each  step  led  only  to  the 
next,  until  we  find  ourselves  entrapped  to- 
day In  that  nightmare  of  American  strate- 
gists, a  land  war  in  Asia — a  war  which  no 
President,  Including  President  Johnson, 
desired  or  Intended.  The  Vietnam  story  is  a 
tragedy  without  villains.  No  thoughtful 
American  can  withhold  sympathy  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ponders  the  gloomy  choices 
which  lie  ahead. 

Yet  each  President,  as  he  makes  his  choices, 
must  expect  to  be  accountable  for  them. 
Everything  In  recent  weeks — the  actions  of 
the  Administration,  the  Intimations  of  ac- 


tions to  come,  even  a  certain  harshness  In  the 
Presidential  rhetoric — suggests  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  his  choice,  and  thai 
his  choice  Is  the  careful  enlargement  of  the 
war.  New  experiments  In  escalation  are  Ant 
denied,  then  disowned,  then  discounted 
and  finally  undertaken.  As  past  medicine 
falls,  all  we  can  apparently  think  to  do  la  tu 
Increase  the  dose.  In  May  the  Secretary  o( 
the  Air  Force  explained  why  were  were  not 
going  to  bomb  Hanoi  and  Haiphong;  at  the 
end  of  June  we  began  the  strikes  against  the 
oil  depots.  The  demilitarized  zone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  has  been  used  by 
North  Vietnam  units  for  years,  but  sud- 
dently  we  have  begun  to  bomb  it. 

When  such  steps  work  no  miracle — and  it  U 
SAfe  to  predict  that  escalation  will  be  nu 
more  decisive  In  the  future  than  It  has  been 
In  the  past — the  demand  will  arise  for  "Just 
one  more  step."  Plenty  of  room  remains  for 
widening  the  war:  the  harbors  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Irrigation  dikes,  the  steel  plants, 
the  factories,  the  power  grid,  the  crops,  the 
civilian  population,  the  Chinese  border.  The 
fact  that  we  excluded  such  steps  yesterday  is. 
alas,  no  guarantee  that  we  will  not  pursue 
them  tomorrow.  And  If  bombing  will  not 
bring  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  his  knees  or  stop  his 
support  of  the  Vletcong  In  South  Vietnam, 
there  is  always  the  last  resort  of  Invasion. 
General  Ky  has  already  told  us  that  we  must 
Invade  North  Vietnam  to  win  the  war.  In 
his  recent  press  conference,  the  Secretary  o( 
State  twice  declined  to  rule  out  this 
possibility. 

The  theory,  of  course,  is  that  widening  the 
war  will  shorten  It.  This-  theory  appears  to 
be  based  on  three  convictions:  first,  that  the 
war  will  be  decided  In  North  Vietnam;  sec- 
ond, that  the  risk  of  Chinese  or  Soviet  entry- 
is  negUglble.  and  third,  that  military  "vic- 
tory" In  some  sense  Is  possible.  Perhaps 
these  premises  are  correct,  and  In  another 
year  or  two  we  may  all  be  saluting  the  wis- 
dom and  statesmanship  of  the  American 
Government.  In  so  inscrutable  a  situation. 
no  one  can  be  confident  about  his  doubt  and 
disagreement.  Nonetheless,  to  many  Amer- 
icans these  propositions  constitute  a  terribly 
shaky  Imsis  for  action  which  has  already  car- 
ried the  United  States  Into  a  ground  war  in 
Asia  and  which  may  well  carry  the  world  to 
the  brink  of  the  third  world  war. 

The  illusion  that  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  decided  In  North  Vietnam  Is 
evidently  a  result  of  listening  too  long  to  our 
own  propaganda.  Our  Government  has  in- 
sisted so  often  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
a  clear-cut  case  of  aggression  across  fron- 
tiers that  It  has  come  to  believe  Itself  that 
the  war  was  started  in  Hanoi  and  can  be 
stopped  there.  "The  war,"  the  Secretary  of 
State  Las  solemnly  assured  us.  "Is  clearly 
an  'armed  attack,'  cynically  and  systemati- 
cally mounted  by  the  Hanoi  regime  against 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam." 

Yet  the  best  evidence  Is  that  the  war  be- 
gan as  an  insurrection  within  South  Vietnam 
which,  as  It  has  gathered  momentimi,  has 
attracted  Increasing  support  and  direction 
from  the  north.  Even  today  the  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  In  South  Vietnam  amount 
to  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  enemy  force 
(and  to  an  even  smaller  fraction  of  the 
American  army  In  South  Vietnam).  We 
could  follow  the  genial  prescription  of  Gen- 
eral LeMay  and  bomb  North  Vietnam  back  to 
the  Stone  Age — and  the  war  would  still  go 
on  In  South  Vietnam.  To  reduce  this  war  to 
the  simplification  of  a  wicked  regime  molest- 
ing Its  neighbors,  and  to  suppose  that  it  can 
be  ended  by  punishing  the  wicked  regime.  U 
surely  to  misconceive  not  only  the  political 
but  even  the  military  character  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

As  for  the  assurances  that  China  will  not 
enter,  these  will  be  less  than  totally  satisfy- 
ing to  those  whose  memory  stretches  back  to 
the  Korean  War.  General  MacArthur,  an- 
other one  of  those  military  experts  on  Orien- 
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tal  psychology,  when  ask(4  by  President  Tru- 
man on  Wake  Island  In  iOctober,  1950,  what 
the  chances  were  of  Chlnwe  intervention,  re- 
plied, "Very  little.  .  .  .  Mow  that  we  have 
bases  tor  our  Air  Force  Ifa  Korea,  if  the  Chi- 
nese tried  to  get  down  U  Pyongyang,  there 
would  be  the  greatest  slaiughter."  Such  rea- 
soning lay  behind  the  decision  (the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  P»t  Eastern  Affairs  at 
that  time  is  Secretary  of  State  today )  to  send 
American  troops  across  the  38th  Parallel  de- 
spite warnings  from  Pefclng  that  this  would 
provoke  a  Chinese  response.  In  a  few  weeks, 
China  waa  acUvely  In  the  war,  and,  while 
there  was  the  greatest  slaughter.  It  was  not 
notably  of  the  Chinese. 

There  aeems  Uttle  question  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  no  great  passjon  to  enter  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  They  do  not  want  to  put  their 
nuclear  plants  In  hazar(l;  and.  In  any  case, 
their  foreign  policy  has  tOT>'cally  been  a  com- 
pound of  polemical  fe«oclty  and  practical 
prudence.  But  the  leaders  In  Peking  are  no 
doubt  Just  as  devoted  students  of  Munich  as 
the  American  Secretary  Of  State.  They  are 
sure  that  we  are  out  to  bury  them;  they  be- 
lieve that  appeasement'  Invites  further  ag- 
gression; and,  however  deep  their  reluctance. 
at  some  point  concern  tor  national  survival 
will  make  them  fight. 

When  will  that  polnti  be  reached?  Prob- 
ably when  they  are  coi^ronted  by  a  direct 
threat  to  their  frontier,  tflther  through  bomb- 
ing or  through  an  Amerioan  decision  to  cross 
the  17th  Parallel  and  Intade  North  Vietnam. 
If  a  Communist  regime  barely  established  In 
Peking  cotild  take  a  d^lslon  to  Intervene 
against  the  only  atomic!  power  In  the  world 
in  1960,  why  does  anyineie  suppose  that  a 
much  stronger  regime  thould  flinch  from 
that  decision  In  1966?i  Indeed,  given  the 
present  discord  In  Pekinig,  war  may  seem  the 
best  way  to  renew  revolutionary  discipline, 
stop  the  brawling  and  uhlte  the  nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Clilnese  entry  Into  the 
Korean  War  had  at  least  the  passive  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  buti  it  would  be  risky  to- 
day to  rely  on  the  Sino-Soviet  split  to  save 
lis  from  everything,  inaludlng  Soviet  aid  to 
Cailna  In  case  of  war  wilth  the  United  States 
or  even  direct  Soviet  epUy  Into  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  For  the  Soviet  Union  Is  already 
extensively  Involved  In  Vietnam — more  so  In 
a  sense  than  the  Chlnflae — and  It  would  be 
foolish  to  suppose  that,  (given  Moscow's  com- 
petiUon  with  Peking  for  the  leadership  of  the 
CommuiUst  world,  Ru44la  could  afford  to 
stand  by  and  allow  Coibmunlst  North  Viet- 
nam or  Communist  Chih|i  to  be  destroyed  by 
(he  American  imperialist . 

As  for  the  third  promise  (that  military 
"victory"  Is  In  some  dense  possible) :  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  course,  by  definition 
argue  for  mlUtary  solutions.  They  are  the 
most  fervent  apostles  at  "one  more  step." 
That  Is  their  business,  $.(id  no  one  should  be 
surprised  that  generals  behave  Uke  generals. 
The  fault  lies  not  with  those  who  give  this 
advice  but  those  who  take  it.  Once,  early  in 
the  Kennedy  Administration,  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  outlined  the 
processes  of  escalation  in  Southeast  Asia  be- 
fore the  National  Security  Council,  conclud- 
ing. "If  we  are  given  the  right  to  use  nuclear 
weapons,  we  can  guarantee  victory."  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  sat  glumly  rubbing  an  upper 
molar.  After  a  moment  someone  said,  "Mr. 
President,  perhaps  you 'would  have  the  gen- 
eral explain  to  us  what  he  means  by  victory." 
Kennedy  grunted  and  dltmlswed  the  meeting. 
Later  he  said.  "Since  be'OotUdn't  think  of  any 
further  exailatlon,  he  i^euld  have  to  prooalse 
us  victory."  i 

What  is  the  purpooe  qf  bombing  the  north? 
It  Is  hard  to  find  out.  According  to  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  "The  ^  objective  of  our  air 
campaign  Is  to  change  the  will  of  the  ene- 
my leadership."  Secretary  McNamara.  on 
the  other  hand,  has  said,  "We  never  believed 
that  bombing  would  destroy  North  Vietnam's 


will."  Whatever  the  theory,  the  results  would 
appear  to  support  Secretary  McNamara.  The 
northern  strategy  Instead  of  driving  Hanoi 
to  the  conference  table,  seems  to  have  hard- 
ened the  will  of  the  regime,  convinced  it 
that  Ita  Ufe  U  at  stake,  brought  it  closer  to 
China  and  solidified  the  people  of  North  Vi- 
etnam In  Ita  support. 

"There  Is  no  Indication,"  General  West- 
nuireland  said  the  other  day,  "that  the  re- 
solve of  the  leadership  In  Hanoi  has  been  re- 
duced." In  other  words,  bombing  has  had 
precisely  the  effect  that  the  analyses  of  the 
United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  af- 
ter the  Second  World  War  would  have  fore- 
cast. Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
was  a  director  of  that  survey;  this  may  well 
be  why  he  has  been  reported  so  unenthusl- 
astlc  about  the  air  assault  on  the  North. 

And,  far  from  stopping  Infiltration  across 
the  17tb  Parallel,  bombing.  If  oiu'  own  statis- 
tics are  to  be  believed,  has  stimulated  It.  "It 
is  perfectly  clear,"  Secretary  McNamara  has 
said,  "that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  con- 
tinued to  Increase  their  support  of  the  Vlet- 
cong despite  the  Increase  In  our  effort.  .  .  . 
What  has  happened  Is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  continually  increased  the 
amount  of  resources,  men  and  matarlal  that 
they  have  been  willing  to  devota  to  their 
objective." 

Nor  can  we  easily  match  this  Infiltration 
by  enlarging  our  ovsm  forces — from  300,000. 
for  example,  to  500,000  or  750,000.  The  ratio 
of  superiority  preferred  by  the  Pentagon  In 
guerrilla  war  la  10  to  1,  which  means  that 
every  time  we  send  in  100,000  more  men  the 
enemy  has  only  to  send  in  10,000  or  so,  and 
we  are  all  even  again.  Reinforcement  has 
not  created  a  margin  of  American  superior- 
ity; all  It  has  done  Is  to  lift  the  stalemata  to 
a  higher  and  more  explosive  level.  Indeed, 
there  Is  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  Ita  own 
manner,  the  enemy  can  match  o\ir  every  stap 
of  escalation  up  to  the  point  of  nuclear  war. 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  says  In  Ita  Issue 
of  Aug.  23:  "It's  clear  now  to  military  men: 
bombing  will  not  win  In  Vietnam."  This  Is 
a  dispiriting  Item.  Why  had  our  military 
leaders  not  long  ago  freed  themselves  from 
the  Illusion  of  the  omnipotence  of  air  power, 
so  cherished  by  civilians  who  think  wars  can 
be  won  on  the  cheap?  The  Korean  war,  as 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway  has  said,  "taught 
that  It  Is  impossible  to  interdict  the  supply 
route  of  an  Asian  army  by  alrpower  alone. 
We  had  complete  air  mastery  over  North 
Korea,  and  we  clobbered  Chinese  supply 
colunuia  unmercifully.  .  .  .  But  we  did  not 
halt  their  offensive  nor  materially  diminish 
ita  strength."  If  air  power  was  not  decisive 
In  Korea,  where  the  warfare  was  conven- 
tional and  the  terrain  relatively  open  and 
compact,  how  could  anyone  suppose  that  It 
would  be  decisive  against  guerrillas  thread- 
ing their  way  through  the  hUls  and  Jungles 
of  Vietnam? 

The  bombing  illusion  applies,  of  course,  to 
South  as  weU  as  to  North  Vietnam.  Tactical 
bombing — bombing  In  direct  support  of 
ground  operations — ^haa  Ite  place;  but  the 
notion  that  strategic  bombing  can  stop  guer- 
rillas runs  contrary  to  experience.  And  we 
had  it  last  winter,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  despite  the  entry  of 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  "conUnues  to  be  basically  a  guer- 
rilla operation." 

Sir  Robert  Thompson,  who  planned  the 
successful  British  effort  against  the  Malayan 
guerrillas  and  later  served  as  head  of  the 
British  advisory  mission  in  Saigon,  has  em- 
phaslEOd  that  the  defending  force  must 
operate  "in  the  same  element"  as  their  ad- 
versaries. Counterinsurgency,  he  writes,  "Is 
like  trying  to  deal  with  a  tomcat  in  an  alley. 
It  is  no  good  inserting  a  large,  fierce  dog. 
The  dog  may  not  find  the  tomcat;  if  he  does, 
the  tomcat  will  escape  up  a  tree;  and  the  dog 
will  then  chase  the  female  cata.  The  answer 
is  to  put  in  a  fiercer  tomcat." 


Alas,  we  have  no  fiercer  tomcat.  The 
counterinsurgency  effort  In  Vietnam  has 
languished,  while  our  bombers  roam  over 
that  tiapless  country,  dumping  more  tonnage 
of  explosives  each  month  than  we  were  drop- 
ping per  month  on  all  Europe  and  Africa 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Just  the 
other  day  our  bombs  killed  or  Injured  more 
than  100  civilians  In  a  hamlet  in  the  Mekong 
Delta — all  on  the  suspicion  that  two  Vlet- 
cong platoons  numbering  perhaps  60  men. 
were  there.  Even  If  the  Vietcong  had  still 
been  around,  which  they  weren't,  would  the 
military  gain  have  outweighed  the  human 
and  political  loss?  Charles  Mohr  writes  in 
The  Times:  "Almost  every  provincial  hos- 
pital In  Vietnam  Is  crowded  with  civilian 
victims  of  the  war.  Some  American  doctors 
and  other  officials  In  the  field  say  the  ma- 
jority are  the  victims  of  American  air  power 
and  South  Vietnamese  artillery." 

The  trouble  Is  that  we  are  fighting  one 
war,  with  our  B-52'8  and  our  naval  guns  and 
our  napalm,  and  the  Vletcong  are  fighting 
another,  with  their  machine  guns  and  am- 
bushes and  forays  in  the  dark.  "If  we  can  get 
the  Vletcong  to  stand  up  and  fight,  we  wUl 
blast  him,"  General  Westmoreland  has  plain- 
tively said;  and  when  they  occasionally  rise 
to  the  surface  and  try  to  fight  otu-  kind  of 
war,  we  do  blast  them.  But  the  fact  that 
they  then  slide  back  into  the  shadows  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  some 
final  mlUtary  triumph.  It  means  simply 
that  we  are  driving  them  underground — 
where  they  renew  themselves  and  where  our 
large,  fierce  dog  cazmot  follow. 

Saigon  officials  have  been  reporting  that 
Vletcong  morale  Is  declining  as  long  as  I  can 
rememl>er;  these  reporta  need  not  be  taken 
seriously  now.  I  know  of  no  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  Vletcong  lack  the  political 
and  emotional  commitment  to  keep  fighting 
xmderground  for  another  20  years. 

Our  strategy  in  Vietnam  is  rather  like  try- 
ing to  weed  a  garden  with  a  bulldozer.  We 
occasionally  dig  up  some  weeds,  hut  we  dig 
up  most  of  the  turf,  too.  The  effect  of  our 
poUcy  is  to  pulverize  the  political  and  Insti- 
tutional fabric  which  alone  can  give  a  South 
Vietnamese  state  that  hope  of  Independent 
survival  which  in  otir  prestuned  war  aim. 
Our  method,  in  other  words,  defeate  our 
goca.  Indeed,  the  most  likely  l>eneficiary  of 
the  smashed  social  structure  of  South  Viet- 
nam win  be  Communism.  "My  feeling." 
Gen.  Wallace  Greene,  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  has  wisely  said.  "Is  that  you 
could  kill  every  Vleteong  and  North  Viet- 
namese In  South  Vietnam  and  still  lose  the 
war.  Unless  we  can  make  a  success  of  the 
dvlc-actlon  program,  we  are  not  going  to 
obtain  the  objectives  we  have  set." 

Much  devotion  and  intelligence  are  at 
present  going  into  the  programs  of  recon- 
struction, but  prospecte  are  precarious  so 
long  as  the  enemy  can  slice  through  so  much 
of  South  Vietnam  with  such  apparent  Im- 
muiUty;  and  so  long  as  genuine  programs 
of  social  reform  threaten  the  vested  interesta 
of  the  Saigon  Government  and  of  large  land- 
holders. In  any  case,  as  dalmante  on  our 
resources,  these  programs  of  pacification  are 
hopelessly  outelassed  by  the  programs  of 
destruction.  Surely,  the  United  States,  with 
all  ite  ingenuity,  could  have  figured  out  a 
better  way  to  combat  guerrilla  warfare  than 
the  physical  obliteration  of  the  nation  in 
which  it  is  taking  place.  If  this  Is  our  best 
idea  of  "protecting"  a  country  against  "wars 
of  national  liberation,"  what  other  country. 
'  seeing  the  devastation  we  have  wrought  in 
Vietnam,  wlU  wish  American  protection? 

At  the  same  time,  our  concentration  on 
Vietnam  Is  exacting  a  frightful  cost  In  other 
-  areas  of  national  concern.  In  domestto  pol- 
icy, with  Vietnam  gulping  down  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  a  month,  everything  is 
grinding  to  a  stop.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  on 
bis  way  to  a  place  in  history  as  a  great  Pres- 
ident for  his  vision  of  a  Great  Society;  but 
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the  Great  Society  la  now,  except  for  token 
gestures,  dead.  The  light  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Negro,  the  war  against  poverty, 
the  struggle  to  save  the  cities,  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  schools — all  must  be  starved  for 
the  sake  of  Vietnam.  And  war  brings  ugly 
side-effects:  Inflation;  frustration:  angry 
protest:  attack  on  dissenters  on  the  ground 
that  they  cheer  the  enemy  (an  attack  often 
mounted  by  men  who  led  the  dissent  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war);  premonitions  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm. 

We  also  pay  a  cost  abroad.  Our  allies  nat- 
urally draw  away  as  they  see  us  heading 
down  the  road  toward  war  with  China.  When 
we  began  to  bomb  the  oil  depots.  James 
Reston  wrote:  "There  Is  now  not  a  single 
major  nation  In  the  world  that  supports  Mr. 
Johnson's  latest  adventure  in  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong."  As  nations  seek  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  Impending  conflict,  the 
quasl-neutraliam  of  leaders  like  de  OauUe 
gains  new  plauslblUty. 

On  any  realistic  assessment.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America  are  far  more  sig- 
nificant to  American  secwity  than  South 
Asia:  yet  the  Vietnam  obsession  has  stul- 
tified our  policy  and  weakened  our  position 
in  both  these  vital  areas.  The  war  has 
clouded  the  hope,  once  mildly  promising,  of 
progress  toward  a  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  helped  block  agreements  to 
end  underground  nuclear  testing  and  to  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  pre- 
cipitated the  decision  of  U  Tliant  tc  resign 
as  Secretary  General  of  the  United  IVatlons 
and  condemns  the  U.N.  itself  to  a  Ume  of 
declining  influence. 

Our  rejection  of  the  views  of  o\ir  friends 
and  allies— otir  conviction,  as  Paul  H.  Smith 
has  put  it,  "that  we  alone  are  qualified  to 
be  Judge.  Jury  and  executioner" — ignores 
Madison's  solemn  warning  in  the  63rd  Fed- 
eralist: "An  attention  to  the  Judgment  of 
other  nations  is  Important  to  every  govern- 
ment for  two  reasons:  the  one  is  that  inde- 
pendently of  the  merits  of  any  particular 
plan  or  measure,  it  Is  desirable,  on  varlotis 
accounts,  that  it  should  appear  to  other 
nations  as  the  offspring  of  a  wise  and  honor- 
able policy:  the  second  is  that  In  doubtful 
cases,  particularly  where  the  national  coun- 
cils may  l>e  warped  by  some  strong  passion 
or  momentary  interest,  the  presumed  or 
known  opinion  of  the  Impartial  world  may 
be  the  t>est  guide  that  can  be  followed. 
What  has  not  America  lost  by  her  want  of 
character  with  foreign  nations:  and  how 
many  errors  and  follies  would  she  not  have 
avoided,  if  the  Justice  and  propriety  of  her 
measures  had.  in  every  instance,  been  pre- 
viously tried  by  the  light  in  which  they  would 
probably  appear  to  the  unbiased  part  of  man- 
kind." 

The  Administration  has  called  the  critics 
of  its  Vietnam  policy  "neoisolationists." 
But  surely  the  real  neoisolationists  are  those 
who  have  isolated  the  United  States  from  its 
allies  and  raised  the  tattered  standard,  last 
flourished  15  years  ago  by  Douglas  MacArthiir, 
of  "going  it  alone." 

How  have  we  managed  to  imprison  our- 
selves in  this  series  of  dilemmas?  One 
reason  surely  Is  that  we  have  somehow  lost 
our  understanding  of  the  uses  of  power. 
Understanding  of  power  implies  al)ove  all 
precision  in  its  application.  We  have  moved 
away  from  the  subtle  strategy  of  "flexible 
response"  iinder  which  the  level  of  American 
force  was  graduated  to  meet  the  level  of 
enemy  threat.  The  triumph  of  this  dis- 
criminate employment  of  power  was,  of 
txnizae.  the  Cuban  nUssUe  crisis  (where  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  as  usual,  urged  an  air  assault 
on  the  missile  bases) .  But  President  John- 
son, for  all  his  formidable  abilities,  has  shown 
no  knack  for  discrimination  in  his  use  of- 
power.  His  technique  is  to  try  and  over- 
whMm  his  adversary — as  in  the  Dominican 
Rep^ibllo    and    Vlstiutm— by   puing   on   aU 
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forms  of  power  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  threat. 

Given  this  weakness  for  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  power,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  appli- 
cation of  force  in  Vietnam  has  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  workings  of  what  an  acute 
observer  of  the  Johnson  foreign  policy.  Philip 
Geyelln,  calls  "the  escalation  machine." 
This  machine  is,  in  effect,  the  momentum 
In  the  decision-making  system  which  keeps 
enlarging  the  war  "for  reasons  only  mar- 
ginally related  to  mUitary  need." 

The  very  size  and  weight  of  the  American 
military  presence  generate  unceasing  pres- 
sures to  satisfy  military  demands.  These 
may  be  demands  to  try  out  new  weapons; 
the  London  Sunday  Telegraph  recently  ran 
an  Informative  article  comparing  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War  as  a  mlU- 
tary  testing  ground  and  laboratory.  Or  they 
nuiy  be  cries  for  "one  more  step,"  springing 
in  part  from  suppressed  rage  over  the  fact 
that,  with  military  power  sufficient  to  blow 
up  the  world,  we  still  cannot  compel  guerrilla 
bands  In  black  pajamas  to  submit  to  our  will. 
Whatever  the  reason.  Sir  Robert  Thompson 
has  noted  of  the  American  theory  of  the  war : 
"There  was  a  constant  tendency,  in  Vietnam 
to  mount  large-scale  operations,  which  had 
little  purpose  or  prospect  of  success,  merely 
to  Indicate  that  something  aggressive  was 
being  done." 

The  administration  has  freely  admitted 
that  such  operations,  like  the  bombing  of  the 
North,  are  designed  in  part  to  prop  up  the 
morale  of  the  Saigon  Government.  And  the 
Impression  is  growing  now  that  they  are  also 
In  part  undertaken  In  order  to  smother 
doubts  about  the  war  in  the  United  States 
and  to  reverse  antl-Admlnlstratlon  tenden- 
cies in  the  polls.  Americans  have  become 
curiously  Insensitive  to  the  use  of  military 
operations  for  domestic  political  purpoces. 
A  quarter-century  ago  President  Roosevelt 
postponed  the  North  African  invasion  so  that 
it  would  not  take  place  before  the  midterm 
elections  of  1942;  but  today  observers  in 
Washington,  without  evidence  of  shock,  pre- 
dict a  new  venture  in  escalation  before  the 
midterm  elections  of  1966. 

The  triumph  of  the  escalation  machine 
has  been  assisted  by  the  faultlness  of  the  in- 
formation on  which  our  decisions  are  based. 
Nothing  is  phonier  than  the  spurious  exacti- 
tude of  our  statistics  aboxjt  tlie  Vietnam  war. 
No  doubt  a  computerized  military  establish- 
ment demands  numbers;  but  the  "Ixxly 
count"  of  dead  Vietcong,  for  example.  In- 
cludes heaven  knows  how  many  Innocent  by- 
standers and  could  hardly  be  more  unreli- 
able. The  figures  on  enemy  strength  are 
totally  baflUng.  at  least  to  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen relying  on  the  dally  newspaper.  The 
Times  on  Aug.  10  described  "the  latest  In- 
telligence  reports"  in  Saigon  as  saying  that 
the  number  of  enemy  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam had  Increased  52.000  since  Jan.  1  to  a 
total  of  382,000.  Tet.  "according  to  official 
figures,"  the  enemy  had  suffered  31.671  killed 
In  action  in  this  period,  and  the  Infiltration 
estimate  ranged  from  35,000  as  "definite"  to 
54,000  as  "possible." 

The  only  way  to  reconcile  these  figures  is 
to  conclude  that  the  Vietcong  have  picked 
up  from  30,000  to  50.000  local  recruits  in  thU 
period.  Since  this  seems  unlikely — especially 
in  view  of  our  confidence  in  the  decline  of 
Vietcong  morale — a  safer  guess  is  to  question 
the  wonderful  precision  of  the  statistics. 
Even  the  rather  vital  problem  of  how  many 
North  Vietnamese  troopis  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  swathed  in  mystery.  The  Times  re- 
ported on  Aug.  7:  "About  40.000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  are  believed  by  allied  intelli- 
gence to  be  in  the  South."  According  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Saigon 
printed  in  The  ChrUtian  Science  Monitor 
of  Aug.  16:  "The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment says  102.500  North  Vietnamese  combat 
troops  and  support  battalions  have  inflitmted 
into  South  Vietnam. 


•These  figures  are  far  in  excess  of  United 
States  Intelligence  estimates,  which  put  the 
maximum  number  of  North  Vietnamese  in 
the  South  at  about  54,000." 

But  General  Westmoreland  told  his  Texas 
press  conference  on  Aug.  14  that  the  enemy 
force  Included  "about  110.000  main-force 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army  troops."  Per- 
haps these  statements  are  all  reconcilable 
but  an  apparent  discrepancy  of  this  magni- 
tude  on  a  question  of  such  Importance  raise 
a  twinge  of  doubt. 

Nor  is  our  ignorance  confined  to  battle- 
order  statistics.  We  have  always  lacked 
genuine  knowledge  of  and  Insight  into  the 
political  and  cultural  problems  of  Vietnam, 
and  the  more  we  press  all  problems  into  a 
military  framework  the  worse  off  we  are.  The 
Administration  in  Washington  was  sys- 
tematically misinformed  by  senior  American 
officials  in  Saigon  in  1962-63  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  war.  the  popularity  of  Diem 
the  effectiveness  of  the  "strategic  hamlet" 
program  and  other  vital  matters.  It  was  not 
that  these  officials  were  deliberately  deceiv- 
ing their  President;  it  was  that  they  had  de- 
ceived themselves  first.  Ordinary  citizens  re- 
stricted to  reading  the  American  press  were 
better  Informed  in  1963  than  officials  who 
took  top-secret  cables  seriously. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Government  Just 
doesn't  know  a  lot  of  things  It  pretends  to 
know.  It  is  not  discreditable  that  it  should 
not  Icnow  them,  for  the  facta  are  elusive  and 
the  Judgments  incredibly  difficult.  But  it  is 
surely  Inexcusable  that  it  should  pretend  to 
know  things  it  does  not — and  thf>t  it  should 
pass  its  own  Ignorance  on  to  the  American 
people  as  certitude.  And  it  la  even  less  ex- 
cusable that  it  should  commit  the  nation  to 
a  policy  involving  the  greatest  dangers  on  a 
foundation  so  vague  and  precarioiis. 

So  now  we  are  set  on  the  course  of  widen- 
ing  the  war — even  at  the  cost  of  multiplying 
American  casualties  in  Vietnam  and  deepen- 
ing American  troubles  at  home  and  abroad: 
even  at  the  risk  of  miring  our  nation  in  a 
hopeless  and  endless  conflict  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia  beyond  the  effective  employ- 
ment of  our  national  power  and  beyond  the 
range  of  our  primary  Interests;  even  at  th? 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Why  does  the  Administration  feel  that 
these  costs  must  be  paid  and  these  risks  run? 
Hovering  behind  our  policy  is  a  larger  idea— 
the  idea  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  Just 
a  local  conflict  between  Vietnamese  but  a 
fateful  test  of  wills  between  China  and  the 
United  States. 

Our  political  and  rhetorical  escalation  of 
the  war  has  been  almost  as  perilous  as  our 
military  escalation.  President  Kennedy's  ef- 
fort was  to  pull  Laos  out  of  the  context  of 
great-power  conflict  and  reduce  the  Laotian 
civil  war  to  rational  proportions.  As  he  told 
Khrushchev  at  Vienna  in  1961,  Laos  was  Just 
not  important  enough  to  entangle  two  great 
nations.  President  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  systematically  Inflated  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  "We  have 
tried  to  make  it  clear  over  and  over  again," 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  has  put  it,  "that 
although  Hanoi  is  the  prime  actor  in  this 
situation,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Peking  that 
has  greatly  stimiilated  Hanoi.  ...  It  is  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  war.  Maybe  it  is  Mao  Tse-tunga 
war." 

"In  the  forties  and  fifties,"  President  John- 
son has  said,  "we  took  our  stand  in  Europe  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  those  threatened  bj 
aggression.  Now  the  center  of  attention  baa 
shifted  to  another  part  of  the  world  where 
aggression  is  on  the  march.  Our  stand  must 
be  as  Arm  as  ever."  Given  this  view,  it  is 
presiunably  necessary  to  pay  the  greatest 
costs  and  run  the  greatest  risks — or  else  In- 
vite the  greatest  defeat.  ' 

Given  this  view,  too,  there  Is  no  reason 
not  to  Americanize  the  war.  President  Ken- 
nedy did  not  believe  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam could  succeed  as  a  war  of  white  men 
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against  Asians.  It  coi^jd  not  l)e  won,  he 
said  a  few  weeks  befoBo  his  death,  "unless 
the  people  [of  South  Vietnam ]  support  the 
effort.  .  .  .  We  can  helpi  them,  we  can  give 
them  equipment,  we  c«a  send  our  men  out 
there  as  advisers,  but  kbey  have  to  win  It, 
the  people  of  Vietnam."  We-  have  now 
junked  this  doctrine.  Ifistead,  we  have  en- 
larged our  military  preiaence  until  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  matteija  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  we  plan  now  to  mike  it  still  larger:  we 
have  summoned  the  Saipon  leaders,  like  trib- 
al chieftlans  on  a  retainer,  to  a  conference 
m  an  American  state;  Nfe  crowd  the  streets 
of  Saigon  vrtth  American  generals  (58  at  last 
count)  and  visiting  stateside  dignitaries.  In 
short,  we  have  seized  every  opportunity  to 
make  clear  to  the  w4*ld  that  this  Is  an 
Amencan  war— and,  Ini  doing  this,  we  have 
surely  gone  far  to  makej  the  war  unwlnnable. 
The  proposition  thati  our  real  enemy  in 
Vietnam  is  China  is  bteic  to  the  policy  of 
widening  the  war.  It  ifcthe  vital  element  In 
the  Administration  cast;  Yet  the  proof  oiu- 
leaders  have  adduced  f  dP  this  proposition  has 
been  exceedingly  sketdhy  and  almost  per- 
functory. It  has  been  i*oof  by  Ideology  and 
proof  by  analogy.  It  Has  not  been  proof  by 
reasoned  argument  or  l»y  concrete  illustra- 
tion. ' 

The  proof  by  ideologji  bas  relied  on  the  syl- 
logism that  the  VIetcoqg.  North  Vietnam  and 
China  are  all  Conunuiilst  states  and  there- 
fore must  be  part  of  |the  same  conspiracy, 
and  that,  since  the  Vietcong  arc  the  weakest 
of  the  three,  they  must  therefore  be  the 
spearhead  of  a  coordinated  Chinese  plan  of 
expansion.  The  Department  of  State,  in 
spite  of  what  has  strick  most  people  as  a 
rather  evident  fragmenitBtion  of  the  Commu- 
nist world,  has  hated  to  abandon  the  cozy 
old  cliches  about  a  cdi|tralized  Communist 
conspiracy  aimed  at  m»nollthic  world  revo- 
lution. 

As  late  as  May  9,  19G&,  after  half  a  dozen 
years  of  public  Russpi-Chlnese  quarreling. 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  then  Ko.  3  man  in  the  de- 
partment, could  talk  ^bout  "Instruments  of 
Slno-Sovlet  power"  anil  "orders  from  the 
Slno-Sovlet  military  tpOc."  As  late  as  Jan. 
28,  1966,  the  Secretary  of  State  could  still 
run  on  about  "their  world  revolution,"  and 
again,  on  Feb.  18,  abcjitt  "the  Communists" 
and  their  "larger  desigk"  While  the  depart- 
ment may  have  accepted  the  reality  of  the 
Russo-Chlnese  schism]  by  Septemtier,  1966, 
the  predominant  tone  lie  still  to  regard  Asian 
Communism  as  a  hoi»og;eneous  system  of 
aggression.  The  prernl^e  of  our  policy  has 
been  that  the  Vietc4ag  equal  Hanoi  and 
Hanoi  equals  Peking. 

Obviously,  the  VIetcpbg.  Hanoi  and  Peking 
have  interests  in  comnton  and  strong  ideo- 
logical affinities.  ObHously,  Peking  would 
rejoice  In  a  Hanoi-VlCtcong  victory.  But 
they  also  have  dlverg^ht  interests  and  pur- 
poses— and  the  divergencies  may  prove  In 
the  end  to  be  strong^  than  the  affinities. 
Recent  developmentsli  North  Korea  are  in- 
structive. If  any  country  was  bound  to  Pe- 
king ties  of  gratitud^,  it  was  North  Korea, 
which  was  preserved  ak'&n  Independent  state 
by  Chinese  intervention  15  years  ago.  If 
any  country  today  is  all  the  mercy  of  Peking, 
it  Is  again  North  Kor^^.  When  North  Korea 
now  declares  in  vigorDlis  language  its  inde- 
pendence of  China,  does  anyone  suppose  that 
North  Vietnam,  imb\led  with  historic  mis- 
trust of  China  and  led  by  that  veteran  Rus- 
sian agent  Ho  Chi  MUih,  would  have  been 
more  slavish  In  its  amtude  toward  Peking? 
The  other  part  of  tpe  Administration  case 
has  been  proof  by  aiialogy,  especially  the 
good  old  Munich  analogy.  "I'm  not  the 
village  idiot,"  the  Secretary  of  State  recently 
confided  to  Stewart  ^laop.  "I  know  Hitler 
was  an  Austrian  and  <Mao  is  a  Chinese.  .  .  . 
But  what  is  common  between  the  two  situa- 
tions is  the  phenomenon  of  aggression."  The 
Vietnam  war.  President  Johnson  recently 
told  the  American  Ltfeion,  "is  meant  to  be 


the  opening  salvo  in  a  series  of  l>ombard- 
menU  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Peking,  'wars 
of  liberation.'  "  If  this  technique  works  this 
week  In  Vietnam,  the  Administration  sug- 
gests, It  will  be  tried  next  week  In  Uganda 
and  Peru.  But,  If  it  is  defeated  In  Vietnam, 
the  Chinese  will  known  that  we  will  not  let 
it  succeed  elsewhere. 

"What  happens  In  South  Vietnam,"  the 
President  cried  at  Omaha,  "will  determine — 
yes.  It  will  determine — whether  ambitious 
and  aggressive  nations  can  use  guerrilla  war- 
fare to  conquer  their  weaker  neighbors." 
The  Secretary  of  State  even  dlscribed  an  ex- 
hortation made  last  year  by  the  Chinese 
Defense  Minister,  Marshal  Lin  Plao,  as  a 
blueprint  for  world  conquest  comparable  to 
Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf." 

One  thing  Is  sure  about  the  Vietnam 
riddle:  it  will  not  be  solved  by  bad  historical 
analogies.  It  seems  a  trifle  forced,  for  ex- 
ample, to  equate  a  civil  war  In  what  was 
for  hundreds  of  years  the  entity  of  Vietnam 
(Marshal  Ky,  after  all,  is  a  North  Vietnamese 
himself)  with  Hitler's  Invasion  of  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia  across  old  and  well- 
established  line  of  national  division;  even 
the  village  idiot  might  grasp  the  difference. 
When  President  EHsenhower  Invoked  the 
Munich  analogy  In  1954  In  an  effort  to  in- 
volve the  British  In  Indochina,  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill,  a  pretty  close  student  of 
Mimlch  in  his  day,  was  unmoved.  The 
Chinese  have  neither  the  overwhelmingly 
military  power  nor  the  timetable  of  aggres- 
sion nor,  apparently,  the  pent-up  mania  for 
Instant  expansion  which  would  Justify  the 
Hitler  parallel.  As  for  the  Lin  Plao  docu- 
ment, the  Rand  Corporation,  which  evidently 
read  it  with  more  care  than  the  State  De- 
partment bothered  to  do,  concluded  that, 
far  from  being  Mao's  "Mein  Kampf."  It  was 
a  message  to  the  Vietcong  that  they  could 
win  "only  If  they  rely  primarily  on  their 
own  resources  and  their  own  revolutionary 
spirit,"  and  that  It  revealed  "the  lack, 
rather  than  the  extent,  of  Peking's  past  and 
present  control  over  Hanoi's  actions." 

In  any  case,  guerrilla  warfare  is  not  a  tac- 
tic to  be  mechanically  applied  by  central 
headquarters  to  faraway  countries.  More 
than  any  other  form  of  warfare,  it  is  depend- 
ent on  conditions  and  opportunities  within 
the  countries  themselves.  Whether  there 
are  wars  of  national  liberation  in  Uganda 
and  Peru  will  depend,  not  on  what  happens 
in  Vietnam,  but  on  what  happens  in  Uganda 
and  Peru. 

One  can  agree  that  the  containment  of 
China  will  be  major  problem  for  the  next 
generation.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  re-enact  In  Asia  In  the  sixties  the  exact 
drama  of  Europe  in  the  forties  and  fifties. 
The  record  thus  far  suggests  that  the  force 
most  likely  to  contain  Chinese  expansionism 
in  Asia  (and  Africa,  too)  will  be  not  Western 
Intervention  but  local  nationalism.  Some- 
times local  nationalism  may  call  on  Western 
support — but  not  always.  Countries  like 
Burma  and  Cambodia  preserve  their  auton- 
omy without  American  assistance.  The 
Africans  have  dealt  with  the  Chinese  on 
their  own.  The  two  heaviest  blows  recently 
suffered  by  Peking — the  destruction  of  the 
Communist  party  in  Indonesia  and  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  by  North  Korea — 
took  place  without  benefit  of  American  pa- 
tronage or  rhetoric. 

In  the  unpredictable  decades  ahead,  the 
most  effective  bulwark  against  "intema- 
tional"  Communism  in  some  circumstances 
may  well  be  national  Communism.  A  ration- 
al policy  of  containing  China  could  have  rec- 
ognized that  a  Conununlst  Vietnam  under 
Ho  might  be  a  better  instriunent  of  contain- 
ment than  a  shaky  Saigon  regime  led  by 
right-wing  mandarins  or  air  force  generals. 
Had  Ho  taken  over  all  Vietnam  in  1954,  he 
might  today  be  enlisting  Soviet  support  to 
strengthen  bis  resistance   to  Chinese  pres- 


sure— and  this  situation,  however  appalling 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  would  ob- 
viously l>e  better  for  the  United  States  than 
the  one  In  which  we  are  floundering  today. 
And  now.  alas,  It  may  be  almost  too  late:  the 
whole  thrust  of  United  States  policy  since 
1954,  and  more  than  ever  since  the  bombing 
of  the  North  began,  has  been  not  to  pry 
Peking  and  Hanoi  apart  but  to  drive  them 
together. 

Is  there  no  way  out?  Are  the  only  alter- 
natives widening  the  war  or  disorderly  and 
humiliating  withdrawal?  Surely,  our  states- 
manship is  not  yet  this  bankrupt.  I  think 
a  middle  course  is  still  possible  if  there  were 
the  will  to  pursue  it.  And  this  course  must 
begin  with  a  decision  to  stop  widening  and 
Americanizing  the  war — to  limit  our  forces, 
actions,  goals  and  rhetoric.  Instead  of 
bombing  more  places,  sending  in  more 
troops,  proclaiming  ever  more  ardently  that 
the  fate  of  civilization  will  be  settled  in 
Vietnam,  let  us  recover  our  cool  and 
try  to  see  the  situation  as  it  Is:  a  horrid  civil 
war  in  which  Communist  guerrillas,  enthu- 
siastically aided  and  now  substantially  di- 
rected from  Hanoi,  are  trying  to  establish  a 
Communist  despotism  in  South  Vietnam, 
not  for  the  Chinese  but  for  themselves.  Let 
us  understand  that  the  ultimate  problem 
here  Is  not  military  but  political.  Let  us 
adapt  the  means  we  employ  to  the  end  we 
seek. 

Obviously,  military  action  plays  an  indis- 
pensable role  in  the  search  for  a  political 
solution.  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  will  not 
negotiate  so  long  as  they  think  they  can  win. 
Since  stalemate  is  a  self-evident  precondi- 
tion to  negotiation,  we  must  have  enough 
American  armed  force  in  South  Vietnam  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  our  adversar- 
ies that  they  cannot  hope  for  victory.  They 
must  also  have  no  illusion  about  the  pros- 
pect of  an  American  vrithdrawal.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  serious  opposition  to  the  Johnson 
policy  is  to  bring  about  not  an  American  de- 
feat but  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Therefore,  holding  the  line  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  essential.  Surely,  we  already  have 
enough  American  troops,  firepower  and  in- 
stallations In  South  Vietnam  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  cannot  be  beaten  unless  we 
choose  to  scuttle  and  run,  which  will  not 
happen.  The  opponents  of  this  strategy  talk 
as  if  a  holding  action  wo\ild  put  our  forces 
under  siege  and  relinquish  all  Initiative  to 
the  enemy.  This  need  not,  of  course,  be  so. 
It  is  possible  to  slow  down  a  war  without 
standing  still;  and,  if  our  present  generals 
can't  figure  out  how  to  do  this,  then  let  iis 
get  generals  who  can.  Generals  Ridgway  and 
Gavin  could  doubtless  suggest  some  names. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  South  Vietnamese  army 
of  some  600,000  men  which  can  take  all  the 
initiative  it  wants.  And  if  we  are  told  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  fight  the  Vietcong,  then  we  must 
wonder  all  the  more  about  the  political  side 
of  the  war. 

The  object  of  our  military  policy,  as  ob- 
servers like  Henry  Kissinger  and  James  Mac- 
Gregor  Bums  have  proposed,  should  be  the 
creation  and  stabilization  of  secure,  areas 
where  the  South  Vietnamese  might  them- 
selves undertake  social  and  Institutional  de- 
velopment. Our  resources  should  go.  In  the 
Vietnam  Jargon,  more  to  clear-and-hold  than 
to  search-and-destroy  (especially  when 
search-and-destroy  more  often  means  search- 
and-drlve-underground ) .  We  should  get  rid 
of  those  "one-star  generals  who,"  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  "regard  their 
tour  in  Vietnam  as  an  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge in  a  year's  big-game  shooting  from 
their  helicopter  howdabs  at  Government  ex- 
pense." 

At  the  same  time  we  should  induce  the 
Saigon  Government  to  institute  generous 
amnesty  provisions  of  the  kind  which  worked 
so  well  in  the  Philippines.  And  we  should 
further  Increase  the  incentive  to  come  over 
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by  persuading  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
abandon  the  torture  of  prisoners — a  practice 
not  onljr  horrible  in  Itself  but  superbly  cal- 
culated to  make  the  enemy  fight  to  the  bit- 
ter  end.  In  the  meantime  we  must  end  ouz 
own  shameful  collaboration  with  this  bar- 
barism and  stop  turning  Vletcong  prisoners 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese  when  we  know 
that  torture  is  probable. 

As  for  bombing  the  North,  let  us  taper  this 
off  as  prudently  as  we  can.  Bombing  la  not 
likely  to  deter  Hanoi  any  more  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  past;  and,  given  its  limited 
military  effect,  the  Administration's  desire 
to  gratify  the  Saigon  Government  and  the 
American  voter  la  surely  not  Important 
enough  to  Justify  the  risks  of  indefinite  es- 
calation. Moreover,  so  long  as  the  bombing 
continues  there  is  no  chance  of  serious  ne- 
gotiation. Nor  does  the  failure  of  the  37-day 
pause  of  last  winter  to  produce  a  settlement 
refute  this.  Thirty-seven  days  were  hardly 
enough  to  persuade  our  allies  tliat  we  hon- 
estly wanted  negotiation;  so  brief  an  Inter- 
lude left  no  time  for  them  to  move  on  to  the 
tricky  Job  of  persuading  Hanoi.  For  Hanoi 
has  substantial  reasons  for  mistrusting  nego- 
tiation— quite  apart  from  Chinese  pressure 
or  its  own  hopes  of  victory.  Ho  has  entered 
Into  negotlaUon  with  the  West  twice  in  the 
past^-ln  1S>4»H17  and  again  in  1954— and 
each  time.  In  bir  view,  he  lost  at  the  confer- 
ence table  things  he  thought  he  had  won  on 
the  batUefleld. 

For  all  our  official  talk  about  our  readiness 
to  go  anywhere,  talk  to  anyone,  etc.,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  Administration  has  pursued 
negotiation  with  a  fraction  of  the  zeal,  imag- 
ination and  perseverance  with  which  It  lias 
pursued  war.  Indeed,  some  American  schol- 
ars who  have  studied  the  matter  believe  that 
on  a  number  of  occasions  when  pressure  for 
negotiation  was  moimting  we  have,  for  what- 
ever reason,  stepped  up  the  war. 

Nop  can  it  be  said  that  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tion  has  laid  fairly  before  the  Amerlcin 
people  the  occasional  signals,  however  faint, 
which  have  come  from  Hanoi — as  In  the 
early  winter  of  1966,  when  U  Thant's  me<U- 
ation  reached  the  point  of  selecting  the  hoi.el 
In  Rangoon  where  the  talks  might  take 
place,  until  we  killed  the  idea  by  beginning 
the  bombing  of  the  North.  Nor,  for  all  our 
declarations  about  "unoondltlonal"  negotia- 
tions, have  we  refrained  from  setUng  con- 
ditions— such  as.  for  example,  that  we  won't 
talk  to  the  Vletcong  unless  they  come 
to  the  conference  table  disguised  as  North 
Vietnamese.  Though  the  Vletcong  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  the  enemy  force, 
they  have  been  given  Uttle  reason  to  think 
we  will  negotiate  about  anything  except 
their  unconditional  surrender. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  why  we  should  not  fol- 
low the  precedent  of  Laos,  when  we  ad- 
mited  the  Pathet  Lao  to  the  peace  talks, 
and  offer  the  Vletcong  the  prospect  of  a 
say  In  the  future  political  life  of  South 
Vietnam — conditioned  on  their  laying  down 
their  arms,  opening  up  their  territories  and 
abiding  by  the  ground  rules  of  free  elec- 
tions. Nor  Is  there  reason  to  see  why  we  have 
been  so  reluctant  again  to  follow  the  Laoe 
model  and  declare  nentrallzatlon,  under  In- 
ternational guarantee,  our  long-run  objective 
for  Vietnam.  An  imaginative  diplomacy 
would  long  since  have  discussed  the  ways 
and  means  of  such  neutralization  with  Rus- 
sia. Prance,  Britain  and  other  Interested 
countries.  Unsatisfactory  as  the  sltuaUon 
in  Laos  may  be  today.  It  U  stUl  Incom- 
parably better  than  the  situation  in  South 
Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  negotiation  la  not 
an  ezcIuolTe,  or  even  primary,  American  re- 
sponsibility. Along  with  a  military  stale- 
mate, the  other  precondition  of  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  la  surely  a  clvlUan  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon.  Marshal  Ky  is  one  of 
those  Frankenstein's  monsters  we  delight 
In  creating  in  our  "client "  countries,  very 
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much  like  the  egregious  General  Pbouml 
Nosavan,  who  single-handedly  blocked  a 
settlement  In  Lao*  for  two  years.  Like 
Pbouml,  Ky  evidently  feeU  that  Washing- 
ton has  committed  Itself  irrevocably  to 
him — and  why  should  he  not  after  the  laying 
on  of  hands  at  Honolulu? — and  that,  what- 
ever he  does,  we  cannot  afford  to  abandon 
blm. 

Robert  Shaplen,  In  the  August  20  issue 
of  The  New  Yorker,  reported  from  Saigon 
that  the  atmosphere  there  "Is  being  com- 
pared to  the  miasma  that  surrounded  Diem 
and  his  tyrannical  brother  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu" 
and  that  "many  Vietnamese  believe  that  the 
Americans,  having  embraced  Ky  so  whole- 
heartedly and  supported  him  so  long,  are 
Just  as  responsible  as  his  Government  for 
the  recent  repressive  acts." 

I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson  did 
not  intend  to  turn  over  American  policy 
and  honor  in  Vietnam  to  Marshal  Ky's 
glmcrack,  bullyboy,  get-rlch-qulck  regime. 
The  time  is  bound  to  come  when  Ky  must 
learn  the  facts  of  life,  as  General  Phouml 
eventually  and  painfully  learned  them. 

But  why  wait?  In  o\xr  whole  time  in  Viet- 
nam, there  has  never  been  a  Government  in 
Saigon  which  had  the  active  loyalty  of  the 
countryside.  It  might  be  an  agreeable  ex- 
periment to  encourage  one  to  come  into  ex- 
istence. Instead  of  identifying  American 
interests  with  Ky  and  rebuffing  the  broader 
political  impulses  in  South  Vietnam,  we 
should  long  since  have  welcomed  a  move- 
ment toward  a  civilian  regime  representing 
the  significant  political  forces  of  the  coun- 
try and  capable  both  of  rallying  the  army 
and  carrying  fc»'ward  programs  of  social  re- 
form. We  should  give  such  a  Government 
all  poesible  assistance  in  rebuilding  and 
modernizing  the  political  and  institutional 
structures  of  South  Vietnam.  And  If  it 
should  favor  the  neutralization  of  Its  coun- 
try, if  it  should  seek  negotiation  with  the 
Vletcong,  even  If  it  should  release  ua  from 
our  commitment  to  stay  In  Vietnam,  we 
should  not  think  that  the  world  is  coming 
to  an  end. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  begin  the  de-eecalatlon 
of  the  war:  nor  would  the  reduction  of  our 
military  effort  damage  our  international  in- 
fluence. "There  is  more  respect  to  be  won 
in  the  opinion  of  this  world, '  George  Ken- 
nan  has  written,  "by  a  resolute  and  coura- 
geous liquidation  of  unsound  positions  than 
by  the  most  stubborn  pursuit  of  extravagant 
or  unpromising  objectives."  Prance  was 
stronger  than  ever  after  de  Gaulle  left  Al- 
geria, the  Soviet  Union  suffered  no  lasting 
damage  from  pulling  its  nuclear  missiles  out 
of  Cuba.  And  the  policy  of  de-escalation 
recommended  here  is,  of  course,  something 
a  good  deal  less  than  withdrawal. 

De-escalation  could  work,  if  there  were 
the  wiU  to  pursue  it  .  .  .  This  is  the  hard 
question.  The  Administration,  disposed  to 
the  Indiscriminate  use  of  power,  enmeshed 
In  the  grinding  cogs  of  the  escalation  ma- 
chine, committed  to  the  thesis  that  China 
is  the  enemy  In  Vietnam,  obviously  could  not 
turn  to  de-escalation  without  considerable 
Inner  upheaval.  The  Issue  in  the  United 
States  in  the  months  to  come  will  be  whether 
President  Johnson's  leadership  is  sufficiently 
resilient  and  forbearing  to  permit  a  chsinge 
in  the  direction  of  policy  and  arrest  what 
Is  coming  increasingly  to  seem  an  accelerat- 
ing drift  toward  a  great  and  unnecessary 
catastrophe. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y)  Times,  Sept.  19. 
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Saigon  To  Rifouc  Rus&l  Etfokts;  Maxiku 
Break  Trap  at  Dongh — Paciitcation  As- 

SKSSEO 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 
Saicon.  South  Vdetnam,  September  18. — 
South   Vietnamese   officials   have   concluded 
that  there  have  been  serious  deficiencies  In 


the  rural  pacification  program  this  year  and 
that  reforms  are  needed  In  1967,  highly  reli- 
able soiu'ces  disclosed  today. 

Top  South  Vietnamese  officials  have  made 
varying  assessments  of  the  pacification  or 
"revolutionary  development"  work  done  so 
far  In  1966.  The  most  opUmistic  was  that 
perfornxance  was  "not  quite  satisfactory,"  the 
bluntest  that  progress  was  "quite  limited" 
and  that  "not  much  was  achieved." 

In  general,  the  South  Vietnamese  analyses 
were  more  critical  and  pessimistic  than  those 
by  United  SUtes  officials.  The  Vietnamese 
studies  were  not  meant  for  publication  but 
tor  policy  plantUng. 

Veteran  observers  in  Vietnam  found  the 
South  Vietnamese  official  pessimism  a  cause 
for  optimism.  Their  reasoning  was  that 
shortcomings  can  be  overcome  only  when 
they  are  honestly  acknowledged. 

TEAMS  IMPLEMCNT  FKOGaAM 

Under  the  rural  pacification  program, 
trained  teams  of  workers  move  into  selected 
rural  areas  and  attempt  to  bring  them  firmly 
under  Government  control  by  rooting  out 
the  Vletcong  api>aratus  and  Improving  life 
In  the  area,  as  well  as  through  political 
prop.iganda. 

Although  there  is  a  temptation  to  try,  it  is 
Impossible  to  measure  the  program's  progress 
statistically.  The  evaluation  by  the  Vietna- 
mese officials  shows  why. 

They  concluded,  the  reliable  sources  said, 
that  more  progress  had  been  made  this  year 
than  ever  before.  But  in  many  areas  the 
following  faults  were  discovered: 

Pacification  planning  at  the  start  of  the 
year  by  provincial  offlclalB  was  "unrealistic." 
Some  teams  were  shifted  from  difficult  and 
hostile  areas  to  easy  ones  to  make  "better 
performance  scores." 

Statistics  were  unreliable  because  pacifica- 
tion operations  were  in  some  cases  "carried 
out  over  again  many  times  at  the  same 
number  of  hamlets"  that  had  once  been 
officially  declared  as  pacified. 

Physical  security  was  not  as  good  as 
expected  and  Vletcong  imderground  agents 
continued  In  some  cases  to  collect  taxes  and 
carry  out  propaganda  activities. 

The  quality  of  pacification  workers  or 
"cadres,"  as  they  are  called,  was  below  ex- 
pectations. Recruiting  met  requirements 
"In  quantity  but  not  In  quality." 

In  some  cases,  team  members  were  "not 
very  enthuslatic  toward  their  work"  or  to- 
ward the  people's  aspirations.  The  teams 
generally  stayed  in  their  assigned  areas  for 
too  short  a  time  and  In  some  cases  left  and 
declared  them  pacified  before  such  Judg- 
ment was  realistic. 

NiniEBICAI,  REPORT  CTTEB 

Those  conclusions  cast  some  doubt  on 
the  assertion  made  In  a  Washington  report 
this  week  by  Robert  W.  Komer,  a  special 
Presidential  assistant  assigned  to  the  paci- 
fication program,  that  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  531  hamlets  conUlnlng  580.000 
people  had  been  brought  into  the  pacifica- 
tion program. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government,  in 
planning  for  1967,  is  stressing  genuine 
pacification  of  hamlet*  now  only  "statisti- 
cally" pacified. 

This  year  each  of  the  59-man  rural  paci- 
fication teams  was  supposed  to  spend  a 
minimum  of  two  to  three  months  In  paci- 
fying a  hamlet.  But  In  practice,  that  often 
was  the  maximum. 

Under  a  new  "rhythm"  of  pacification 
planned  for  1967.  each  team  is  expected  to 
work  on  no  more  than  two  or  three  hamlets 
In  a  year  and  may  spend  an  entire  year  In 
one  difficult  hamlet. 

Each  team  will  be  required  to  leave  be- 
hind a  small  niunber  of  men  to  maintain 
sUbllity.  Thus,  by  1968  each  team  will 
continue  to  support  about  two  hamlets 
while  undertaking  the  pacification  of  two 
more.  * 
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Emphasis  will  be  on  well-populated  ham- 
lets, on  those  especially  mlsceptlble  to  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  development  and 
those  with  strategic  posiitlons  and  reason- 
ably good  military  security. 

The  new  guidelines  mayj  lead  to  more  solid 
achievements  but  will  ^ndoubtedly  slow 
down — at  least  on  paper-p-the  already  slow 
process  of  pacifying  all  oci  South  Vietnam's 
15,000  hamlets.  I 

Fev  tasks  in  public  aatnlnistratlon  any- 
where in  the  world  arel  so  complex  and 
difficult  as  those  assigned  to  the  59-man 
pacification  teams  in  Vtletnam.  And,  in 
some  cases,  they  have  ijacelved  poor  sup- 
port from  other  units  and  agencies. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army,  is  said  to 
resent  the  teams  as  "uqmilltary"  and  has 
sometimes  withdrawn  troiaps  without  warn- 
ing, leaving  teams  exposed  to  attack  by  the 
Vletcong.  Teams  were  i  sometimes  expro- 
priated by  provincial  officials  who  used  them 
as  regular  troops  or  in  «iard  assignments, 
leaving  their  hamlets  tmibielded. 

Excerpts  From  "iNTRonutmoN  to  the  An- 

NtTAL   REP<illT" 

(By  Secretary  General  U  'i'liant  of  the  United 
Nations,  Sept.  U,  1966) 

Z.   CONCLXTDING   OBSERVATIONS 

This  review  of  the  mo4ti  Important  devel- 
opments within  the  United  Nations  during 
the  last  twelve  months  |ms  the  usual  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shaddw.  The  continued 
slow  rate  of  progress  in  niany  of  our  fields  of 
endeavor,  and  the  setback*  which  have  been 
suffered  in  others,  can  4>nly  be  a  cause  of 
disappointment  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
In  whose  name  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  was  written.  Fob  this,  however,  they 
must  not  blame  the  Chstter  itself  nor  the 
institutions  which  it  cre|i(ed. 

The  weaknesses  and  snprtcomlngs  of  the 
United  Nations  lie  not  in.  Its  constitutional 
purposes,  objectives  and  procedures  but  in 
world  conditions  at  the  bresent  Juncture  of 
history.  The  proceeding  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Inevitably  mirror  t^a  state  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  different  peoples  and  dif- 
ferent nations  and  sometimes  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled;  th^  economic  circum- 
stances under  which  they  live;  the  social 
conditions  that  surround  them.  It  Is  In 
these  realms,  and  not  m  the  structure(s) 
or  the  United  Nations,  |  that  the  roots  of 
the  troubles  of  the  world  He. 

The  troubles  arising  from  present  condi- 
tions are  abundant.  They  are  the  preva- 
lence of  narrow  nationalisms,  the  periodic 
reliance  on  crude  power|-?-whether  political, 
military  or  economic — lb  serve  or  protect 
supposed  national  interests,  the  appalling  rise 
in  the  quantity  and  destmictive  potential  of 
nuclear  armaments,  thd  ever  more  serious 
gaps  in  economic  develqpment,  the  persist- 
ence of  colonial  doml4*tlon  over  several 
million  people,  the  continuing  prevalence  In 
many  parts  of  the  worlc)  of  racial  dlscrinU- 
nation  and  suppression  of  human  rights,  and, 
among  populations  constantly  increasing, 
the  widespread  lnadeqi)acies  of  education, 
food  shortages  verging  on  famine,  and  lack 
of  medical  care.  These ,  excesses,  inequities 
and  injustices — and  the  fears,  tensions,  frus- 
trations, Jealousies  and,  aggressions  which 
they  breed  among  peopjles  and  among  na- 
tions— still  too  largely  pondltion  the  state 
ol  the  world,  still  too  stfongly  and  adversely 
Infiuence  the  national  pcplclee  which  Member 
States  bring  to  bear  op  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  stljlt  too  seriously  ob- 
struct rather  than  challenge  the  capacity  of 
the  Organization  to  fulfijlt  its  purposes. 

In  the  present  difficult  state  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  I  believe  1<  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  the  membership  to  tace  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  chances  of  fruitful  International 
co-operation  on  many  crucial  Issues  In  which 
the  United  Nations  has  a  clear  responsibil- 
ity for  decision  and  action — Issues  ranging 


from  disarmament  to  development — ^have 
been  steadily  and  seriously  ImpsOred  over  the 
past  two  years  by  a  sltiiatlon  over  which, 
for  well-known  reasons,  the  United  Nations 
has  not  been  able  to  exercise  any  effective 
control.  This  situation,  of  course.  Is  the 
deepening  crisis  over  Vlet-Nam,  where  the 
dangerous  escalation  of  armed  force  has  been 
accompanied.  In  my  view,  by  an  increasing 
intransigence  and  distrust  among  Govern- 
ments and  peoples. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  tried  by  best  to 
help  In  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
reduce  the  escalation  of  the  confilct  in  Vlet- 
Nam  and  to  move  to  the  conference  table  the 
quest  for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  In 
doing  so.  I  have  been  Increasingly  distressed 
to  observe  that  discussions  of  the  matter 
have  by  and  large  been  dominated  by  con- 
sideration and  analysis  of  the  power  politics 
involved,  and  that  there  has  been  much  less 
concern  for  the  tremendous  human  suffering 
which  the  conflict  has  entailed  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Vlet-Nam  and  also  for  the  people  of 
other  countries  Involved  In  the  fighting.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  them.  The  Vlet-Namese 
people,  m  particular,  have  known  no  peace 
for  a  quarter  of.  a  century.  Their  present 
plight  should  be  the  first,  and  not  the  last, 
consideration  of  all  concerned.  Indeed,  I 
remain  convinced  that  the  basic  problem  In 
Vlet-Nam  Is  not  one  of  Ideology  but  one  of 
national  identity  and  survival.  I  see  noth- 
ing but  danger  in  the  Idea,  so  assldlously 
fostered  outside  Vlet-Nam,  that  the  conflict 
is  a  kind  of  holy  war  between  two  powerful 
political  Ideologies. 

The  survival  of  the  people  of  Vlet-Nam 
must  be  seen  as  the  real  issue,  and  It  can 
be  resolved  not  by  force  but  by  patience 
and  understanding.  In  the  framework  of  a 
willingness  to  live  and  let  live.  If  this  ap- 
proach can  be  accepted  on  all  sides — and 
the  moral  Influence  of  Governments  and 
peoples  outside  the  Immediate  conflict  can 
help  to  bring  this  about — I  believe  It  should 
be  possible  to  reach  a  settlement  which 
would  end  the  suffering  in  Vlet-Nam,  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  the  world  at  large  and  re- 
move a  formidable  barrier  to  International 
co-operation. 

Although  Vlet-Nam  represents  the  most 
serious  manifestation  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  international  affairs,  it  Is  not  the 
only  point  of  open  danger.  The  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  has  shown  no  improve- 
ment, and  dangerous  tensions  persist.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  hopes  newly  raised  for 
a  settlement  in  Yemen  will  be  fulfilled.  I 
also  hope  that  the  Involvement  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  difficult  question  of  Aden 
may  help  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution 
there.  Beyond  these  questions  lies  the  long- 
standing conflict  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  and  the  continuing  need  for 
passions  to  be  restrained  and  the  terms  of 
the  armistice  agreements  to  be  observed  by 
all  concerned. 

I  shall  not  conceal  my  distress  at  some  of 
the  happenings  in  Africa  during  the  last 
twelve  months — not  only  those  which  have 
hardened  the  colonial  and  quasi-colonial  at- 
titudes still  entrenched  in  large  parts  of  the 
continent,  but  also  those  involving  sudden 
and  violent  political  changes  in  newly  inde- 
pendent States.  They  have  created  a  sense 
of  instability  whch  can  easily  be  misrep- 
resented or  exaggerated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Africa  as  a  whole  and,  by  causing  an  in- 
crease in  tensions  among  African  countries, 
they  have  produced  a  setback  to  African 
unity.  By  no  means  all  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  the  African  peoples  are  facing  are 
of  their  own  making,  but  few,  if  any,  of  them 
can  be  solved  except  by  the  African  coun- 
tries themselves  showing  the  qualities  of 
maturity  and  restraint  which  they  have  often 
displayed,  and  using  these  qualities  to  en- 
danger the  greater  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
willingness  to  work  together,  which  Is  essen- 


tial to  the  fulfilment  of  Africa's  destiny. 
This  task  Is  so  important  that  Governments 
and  peoples  must  put  above  everything  else 
a  willingness  to  sink  their  differences  in  the 
higher  interests  of  Africa  and  of  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

The  situation  in  Latin  America  also  gives 
cause  for  some  concern.  Notwithstanding 
the  several  factors  which  should  enable  Latin 
America  to  move  forward  in  its  economic 
and  social  development,  the  area  as  a  whole 
is  finding  It  very  bard  to  consolidate  satis- 
factory growth  rates.  Many  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  are  home-made  and  must  be 
eliminated  by  the  Latin  American  countries 
themselves,  while  others  stem  from  Latin 
America's  economic  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  their  solution  must  be 
sought  in  an  effective  and  continuous  policy 
of  international  understanding  and  co-opera- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  make  clear  my 
belief  that,  while  we  face  up  to  the  existence 
of  national  and  even  international  situations 
which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  United 
Nations  and  recognize  the  harmful  effects 
which  they  may  have  on  the  progress  of 
international  co-operation  within  its  sphere 
of  activity,  the  United  Nations  should  be 
enabled  to  act  more  effectively  and  decisively 
than  It  has  done  so  far  on  many  of  the 
matters  before  It.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
world  to  right  Itself — for  the  great  Powers, 
in  particular,  to  adjust  their  differences — 
before  applying  greater  determination  and. 
If  necessary,  a  larger  sacrifice  of  time- 
honoured  attitudes  to  the  solution  of  urgent 
problems. 

It  has,  of  course,  been  partly  because  of 
the  deterioration  In  the  international  situ- 
ation that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  nuike 
greater  progress  in  regard  to  such  basic  is- 
sues as  disarmament.  The  world  disarma- 
ment conference  still  remains  a  somewhat 
distant  goal.  The  problem  of  non-prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  has  gained  added 
urgency  and  there  is  a  greatly  Increased  need 
for  early  action  on  account  of  the  terrible 
prospect  of  more  countries  Joining  the  "nu- 
clear club".  It  Is  also,  in  my  view,  both 
necessary  and  feasible  to  agree  upon  a  ban 
of  all  nuclear  tests.  I  hope  that  the  discus- 
sions at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  demonstrate,  above  all 
to  the  nuclear  Powers  themselves,  how  essen- 
tial it  is  to  make  speedy  prog^ress  in  regard 
to  these  matters. 

Moreover,  the  International  situations  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  rise  of  tensions  and 
the  emergence  of  new  dangers  In  so  many 
parts  of  the  world,  point  to  the  need  for  a 
stronger  rather  than  a  weaker  Umted  Na- 
tions, and  one  which  can  be  relied  upon  to 
undertake  peace-keeping  operations  wherever 
such  action  could  help  in  the  restoration  of 
stable  conditions.  Unfortunately,  although 
there  seems  to  be  a  measure  of  agreement 
that  these  operations  have  been  effective  In 
the  past  and  could  prove  useful  in  the  future, 
we  are  still  far  from  agreement  on  basic  prin- 
ciples. I  very  much  hoi>e  that,  in  the  months 
to  come,  the  general  membership  and  in  par- 
ticular those  Members  who  have  a  special 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security,  may  find 
it  possible,  within  the  Charter,  to  agree  upon 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  launching 
such  operations,  the  responsibility  of  the 
various  organs  in  their  actual  conduct,  and 
the  financial  arrangements  by  which  the  ex- 
penditures involved  may  be  met.  I  must 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  peace- 
keeping activities  of  the  United  Nations,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  part  of  its  work, 
have  enabled  the  Organization  to  gain  a 
measure  of  public  confidence  which  is  In 
danger  of  being  lost  if  the  Member  States  re- 
main deadlocked  on  the  constitutional  and 
financial  questions  Involved. 

I  should  like  to  add,  in  this  connexion, 
that  I   believe  that  regional   organizations 
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will  hare  an  important  role  to  play  In  future 
Ih  redudng  tensions  within  tbeir  regions  and 
In  promoting  co-operative  efforts  to  attain 
common  ends.  The  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  regional  level  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields  has  won  universal  acclaim: 
the  original  economic  commissions  have  be- 
come increasingly  effective  in  helping  the 
developing  countries  not  merely  through  re- 
search and  studies  but  also  by  direct  opera- 
tional activities  including  those  which  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  economic  and 
social  planning  Institutes  and  development 
banks.  The  work  of  Inter-governmental  re- 
gional bodies  outside  the  United  Nations  can 
also,  I  am  sure,  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
problems  between  countries  within  a  region. 
However,  there  are  certain  questions  of  Juris- 
diction and  competence  which  arise  with  re- 
gard to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  especially  In  the  peace- 
keeping field,  and  concerning  which  the  role 
of  the  regional  organizations  requires  clearer 
definition.  Some  time  ago,  I  suggested  that 
a  study  of  the  functioning  of  regional  orga- 
nizations in  terms  of  tbeir  respective  char- 
ters might  be  useful,  and  I  mention  it  again 
in  the  belief  that  Governments  should  wish 
to  folloiw  It  up. 

It  is  as  important  for  a  stronger  United 
Nations  to  continue  the  long-term  task  of 
building  the  peace  as  It  is  to  equip  Itself  for 
helping  countries  to  keep  the  peace.  It  la 
not  enough,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  United 
Nations  to  deal  where  It  can,  and  as  the  case 
arises,  with  each  specific  problem  that 
threatens  world  peace.  The  causes  of  ten- 
sion in  the  world  have  to  be  attacked  at  all 
of  their  many  roots.  We  have  the  means  of 
doing  so,  and  we  have  made  a  start.  While 
for  example,  the  international  activities  In 
the  fields  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment and  human  rights  do  not  figure  in  the 
headlines,  the  fact  is  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  family  of  agencies  is  devoted  to  these 
tasks.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  un- 
dertaken has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  re- 
duction of  tensions.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  gulf  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  countries  should  be  nar- 
rowed. I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Qovemments  of  Member  States  taking 
seriously  the  goals  of  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Decade,  and  making  deliberate 
progress  towards  the  achievement  of  these 
goals. 

There  are  other  causes  of  tension  which 
cannot  be  left  to  resolve  themselves.  In  par- 
ticular, I  feel  that  the  United  Nations  must 
make  a  sustained  attack  on  the  problems 
which  we  might,  because  of  their  origin  or 
their  nature,  describe  as  the  problems  of 
colonialism.  While  recognizing  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made,  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  that  the  process  of  decoloni- 
zation has  not  been  completed.  A  hard  core 
of  actual  colonialism  still  exists,  particularly 
In  Africa.  It  is  coupled  with  the  kindred 
problem  of  racial  discrimination,  and  this 
evil  in  turn  subjects  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  one  of  the  largest  Independent 
States  In  Africa  to  conditions  akin  to  the 
worst  type  of  colonial  subjection.  I  believe 
that  in  these  situations  there  lies  a  great 
opportunity  for  statesmanship  on  the  part  of 
the  colonial  Powers — an  opportunity  which 
they  must  seize  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  impossible,  moreover,  to  view  some 
of  these  outstanding  problems — whether  it 
is  the  position  of  the  United  Nations  in  re- 
gard to  the  crisis  in  South-East  Asia  or  the 
lack  of  progress  in  disarmament — without 
relating  them  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  has  not  yet  Attained  the  goal  of  uni- 
versality of  membership.  In  the  long  run  the 
Organization  cannot  be  expected  to  function 
to  full  effect  if  one  fourth  of  the  human  race 
Is  not  allowed  to  participate  in  its  delibera- 


tions. I  know  that  there  are  serious  political 
difflculties  Involved  in  correcting  this  situa- 
tion: but  I  hope  that  the  long-term  advant- 
ages may.be  more  clearly  seen  and  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  made. 

This  process  may  take  some  further  time. 
Meanwhile,  I  feel  that  all  countries  should 
be  encouraged  and  enabled,  if  they  wish  to 
do  so,  to  follow  the  work  of  the  Organization 
more  closely.  It  could  only  be  of  benefit  to 
them  and  to  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  observers  at 
Headquarters,  at  the  United  Nations  Office  at 
Geneva  and  in  the  regional  economic  com- 
missions, and  to  expose  them  to  the  Impact 
of  the  work  of  the  Organization  and  to  the 
currents  and  cross-currents  of  opinion  that 
prevail  within  It,  as  well  as  to  give  them  some 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  that  exchange. 
Such  contacts  and  Inter-communlcation 
would  surely  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  world  and  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  their  solution.  In  this 
matter  I  have  felt  myself  obliged  to  follow 
the  established  tradition  by  which  only  cer- 
tain governments  have  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain observers.  I  commend  this  question  for 
further  examination  by  the  General  Assembly 
so  that  the  Secretary-General  may  be  given  a 
clear  directive  as  to  the  policy  to  be  followed 
In  the  future  In  the  light,  I  would  hope,  of 
these  observations. 

The  United  Nations  Is  an  experiment  In 
multilateral  international  diplomacy.  Gov- 
ernments maintain  here  Permanent  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  to  carry  out  instruc- 
tions understandably  designed  to  promote 
the  political  and  other  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned.  At  the  same  tUne, 
however,  these  Governments  have  subscribed 
to  the  principles  and  ideals  of  the  Charter 
and  they  have  to  recognize  that  one  of  its 
basic  purposes  Is  to  be  "a  centre  for  l^ar- 
monizlng  the  actions  of  nations"  In  the 
attainment  of  the  common  ends  for  which 
the  United  Nations  was  established.  I  am 
glad  that  In  most  cases  the  representatives 
of  Member  States  do  not.  In  their  pursuit 
of  national  interests,  forget  the  larger  in- 
terests of  humanity  represented  by  this 
Organization.  I  personally  believe  that  it 
should  be  possible  for  the  Governments  of 
Member  States  In  all  cases  to  use  the 
United  Nations  as  a  centre  for  harmonizing 
their  actions  so  that  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity may  not  suSer  but  may  be  properly 
served. 

In  these  observations  I  have  stressed 
some  of  the  basic  beliefs  which  I  have  held 
in  the  discharge  of  my  functions  as  Secre- 
tary-General over  the  last  fifty-eight  months. 
I  feel  that  this  Is  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  me  to  urge  that  the  problems  to  which 
I  have  referred  and  the  suggestions  wliich 
I  have  made  deserve  careful  consideration 
If  the  Organization  is  to  be  strengthened,  if 
peace  is  to  be  preserved  and  promoted,  and 
If  we  are  to  make  real  progress  towards  the 
goal  of  the  economic  and  social  advancement 
of  all  peoples.  There  are  many  ways  of  reach- 
ing these  objectives  of  peace  and  well-being, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  should  adopt 
a  dogmatic  approach  to  them.  Conditions 
differ  widely  from  country  to  country  and 
each  has  the  right,  within  the  broad  frame- 
work of  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  pursue  its  goals  In  its  own  way 
and  by  means  which  it  Judges  most  appro- 
priate and  fruitful.  At  the  same  time  I 
believe  that  the  Ideological  differences  that 
have  divided  the  world  are  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  losing  their  sharp  edge,  and 
I  approach  the  end  of  my  term  of  office  with 
some  confidence  that,  over  the  years,  the 
United  Nations  will  prove  to  be  the  meaiu 
by  which  mankind  will  be  able  not  only  to 
survlTe,  but  also  to  achieve  a  great  human 
synthesis. 


(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   World  Joiu-nal 
Tribune.  Sept.  18,  1966 1 

Papal  Plea  rott  Pback 

Vatican  Crrr. — Pope  Paul  VT  will  iirge 
worldwide  prayers  in  October  as  part  ct  a 
new  peace  campaign  to  try  to  end  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam,  the  Vatican  announced  yester- 
day. 

The  Vatican  said  the  Pc^e  will  issue  an 
encyclical  letter  to  the  world's  bishops  Mon- 
day urging  special  prayers  next  month — the 
month  of  the  Holy  Rosary. 

An  authoritative  source  said  world  peace 
would  be  foremost  among  the  subjects  rec- 
ommended for  prayer  and  that  the  pontiff 
bad  given  Viet  Nam  rhuch  serious  thought 
during  the  two  months  he  spent  at  his  siun- 
mer  residence  in  Castei  Oandolfo.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Vatican  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  source  said  the  Pope  felt  this  was  the 
time  for  a  new  peace  campaign,  but  his  ac- 
tion Is  expected  to  be  chiefiy  religious  in  na- 
ture rather  than  a  specific  suggestion  to 
statesmen  or  a  sensational  gesture. 

The  Poi>e,  who  has  been  in  Castei  GandoUo 
since  July  18,  returned  to  the  Vatican  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Some  sources  speculated 
he  might  start  his  push  for  peace  in  an  in- 
formal speech  from  his  window  overlooking 
St.  Peter's  Square  today. 

"There  has  been  a  spate  of  rumors  that 
something  big  Is  coming  up,"  the  source  said, 
"but  It  would  appear  that  a  mediation  offer 
or  a  peace-making  trip  to  one  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned  is  out  of  the  question  for  the 
time  being.  A  call  for  worldwide  prayer 
would  seem  more  likely." 

"If  the  Pope  has  some  specific  suggestion 
to  make,  beyond  those  he  made  in  the  past, 
he  might  do  so  later  in  a  public  speech  or 
through  diplomatic  channels.  But  an  ap- 
peal for  prayers  seems  certain  to  be  the  first 
step." 

apostolic  lttter 

The  call  could  take  the  form  of  an  apostolic 
letter  to  the  world's  bishops  or  a  message 
asking  all  Catholics  to  pray  for  world  peace 
during  October,  the  "month  of  the  Holy 
Rosary." 

The  sources  said  the  Viet  Nam  war  and 
other  tlueatening  developments  such  as  the 
great  purge  In  Red  China  were  one  of  the 
Pope's  main  concerns  during  htls  two-month 
stay  in  Castei  Gandolfo. 

Another  was  the  question  of  possible 
changes  in  the  church's  ban  on  artificial 
birth  control,  on  which  a  papal  pronounce- 
ment may  be  forthcoming  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Pc^e  Paul  scored  one  victory  by  bringing 
about  a  short-lived  Christmas  truce  in  Viet 
Nam  laftt  winter. 

In  recent  monttis,  the  Popt  put  aside  his 
public  pronouncements  on  Viet  Nam  to  con- 
centrate on  such  other  problems  as  the 
famine  in  India.  But  Vatican  sources  said 
he  was  still  quietly  exploring  all  chances  to 
end  the  southeast  Asian  war  and  was  ready 
to  act  "whenever  it  appears  a  gesture  on  his 
part  could  prove  helpful." 

EXCEBPTS  PSOM  SPKECR   BT  RlCHAKO  GOODWIN 

BxrOKC  Amesicans  roa  Democratic  Action, 

SxFTXMBEit  17,  1966,  Washington,  D.C. 

There  \m,  however,  another  Issue  which  has 
reduced  discussions  about  domestic  America 
to  academic  discourse,  which  has  swallowed 
up  the  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society,  and 
which  is  eroding  our  position  throughout 
the  world.  That  issue  if,  of  course,  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  war  Is,  I  believe,  the  most 
dangerous  conflict  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II:  more  dangerous  than  Berlin  or  even 
Korea.  In  those  confrontations  the  danger 
was  clear  and  sensibly  appraised.  The  stakes 
were  fairly  obvious  to  both  sides.    Objectives 
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were  carefully  limited;  at  4  power  ultimately 
became  the  handmaiden  plf  reason  and  final 
accommodiation.  In  Vlettam,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dangers  are  contused  and  unclear. 
Objectives  are  expressed  in  vague  generalities 
which  open  to  endless  Vistas.  Moreover, 
from  other  cold  war  confrontations  there 
evolved  a  set  of  tacit  lihderstandings  de- 
signed to  limit  conflict  e\|an  while  it  was  be- 
ing waged.  That,  for  example.  Is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  no-sanctU4ry  policy  carefully 
observed,  we  should  remeWber,  by  both  sides 
Today  those  understandings  are  in  grave 
danger  of  being  swept  a' 
our  most  Important  pro' 
Inrglng  conflict. 

The  air  Is  charged  witl 
burled  in  statements 
negotiation  and  peace, 
dom  and  the  dangers  Of  communism,  the 
desire  to  protect  the  helpless  and  compassion 
for  the  dying.  Much  of  it  is  important  and 
sincere  and  well-meanlntf.  Some  is  intended 
to  deceive.  Some  of  Isl  deliberate  lie  and 
distortion.  But  the  important  thing  is  not 
what  we  are  saying,  but  [what  we  are  doing: 
not  what  is  being  dlscli»sed,  but  what  is 
happening. 

And  what  Is  happenln|  is  not  confusing 
or  imclear  or  contradictory  at  all.  It  Is  not 
masked  In  obacrulty  of  burled  In  secret 
archives.  It  stands  In  cle^,  vivid  and  tower- 
ing relief  against  the  landscape  of  conflict. 
The  war  Is  getting  laijger.  Every  month 
there  are  more  men  in  darnbat,  more  bombs 
falling,  greater  expendltdres,  deeper  commit- 
ments. It  Is  the  steady  tnexorable  course  of 
this  conflict  since  Its  beginning.  We  have 
gone  to  the  United  Najttons'  and  the  war 
has  grown  larger.  We  Ibave  offered  funds 
(or  development  and  tal^fcd  of  social  reform: 
and  the  war  has  grown  larger.  We  have  pre- 
dicted victory  and  called  for  compromise; 
and  the  war  has  grown  lUirger. 

There  is  therefore,  lltitle  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  It  will  giow  larger  still. 

Nor  is  this  steady  pattern  the  consequence 
of  Inexorable  historical  ftirces.  It  flows  from 
the  decisions  of  partlculer  men  in  particular 
places — In  Washington  and  Hanoi,  In  Saigon 
and  In  the  Jungle  headquarters  of  the  Vlet- 
cong.  It  is  In  part  a  pitxluct  of  communist 
hope  and  drive  for  vlct^^;  but  it  Is  partly 
our  decision  too.  Anc  ,  we  must  suppose 
those  same  decisions  1^11  continue  to  be 
made.  I 

Nor  is  this,  as  we  are  fometimes  told,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  alternative.  There  are 
dozens  of  alternatives. '  There  are  enclave 
programs,  and  program^  to  hold  the  centers 
ot  population.  There  are  suggestions  that 
we  rely  on  pacification;  of  the  countryside 
rather  than  the  destruction  of  the  Vietcong. 
There  are  proposals  to  limit  the  bombing  or 
to  end  it.  There  are  proposals  for  negotia- 
tions, complete  with  all:  the  specifics  of  pos- 
sible agreement.  The  fbct  is  the  air  is  full 
of  alternatives.  They  4«ve  simply  been  re- 
jected in  favor  of  another  course;  the  present 
course.  And  we  must  also  suppose  they 
will  continue  to  be  rej^ted. 

All  prophecy  Is  an  exleircise  in  probability. 
With  that  cauUon  let  «s  try  to  strip  the 
argiunent  of  its  necessity  passion  and  dis- 
cuss the  probabilities  VAiich  are  compelled 
by  the  awesome  logic  olt  the  course  of  events 
In  Vietnam.  Passion  isi  Important:  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  war  and  of  hiatred  of  war.  Nor  do 
I  lack  personal  feeling;  |  for  only  the  strong- 
est of  feelings  could  linpel  me  to  discuss  a 
subject  with  which  I  ftos  so  recently  con- 
nected in  BO  intimate  la  way.  Yet  we  can 
perhaps  now  meet  mord  productively  on  the 
common  ground  of  reasoi.  Rarely  has  there 
been  greater  need  for  si  4h  unity  among  men 
or  good  will. 

In  other  places  I  ha 'f  set  forth  my  per- 
sonal views  on  the  couluct  of  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam:  The  bcief  that  we  have  an 
Important  stake  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  that 
we  must  continue  the  1  >kttle  in  the  South — 
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although  differently  than  we  are  now  doing — 
tintil  a  political  settlement  is  reached.  And 
I  have,  like  many  others,  dlsctissed  alterna- 
tive routes  to  these  objectives.  Today,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  lengthen- 
ing stiadow  of  the  war  in  the  North;  for  in 
that  war  are  the  swiftly  germinating  seeds 
of  the  most  grave  danger. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  aspects  of  the  war, 
much  of  the  Information  which  feeds  Judg- 
ment is  deeply  obscured.  Of  course,  in  times 
of  armed  conflict  facts  are  often  elusive  and 
much  Information,  of  necessity,  cannot  be 
revealed.  By  its  nature  war  Is  hostile  to 
truth.  Yet  with  fuU  allowance  for  neces- 
sary imcertalnties  I  believe  there  has  never 
been  such  Intense  and  widespread  deception 
and  confxislon  as  that  which  surrounds  ttils 
war.  The  continual  downpour  of  contradic- 
tions, misstatements,  and  kaleldoscoplcally 
shifting  attitudes  has  been  so  torrential  that 
it  has  almost  numbered  the  capacity  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  conjecture  or  falsehood. 

At  one  time  we  are  told  there  is  no  military 

solution,  and  then  that  victory  can  be  ours. 

There   are   months  when   we   talk  about 

negotiations  and   months  when  we  forget 

them. 

There  are  times  when  dissenters  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  times  when 
they  are  acting  in  the  greatest  of  our  tradi- 
tions. 

We  have  been  reassured  about  efforts  to 
reach  a  peaceful  settlement  when  there  is 
no  plan  or  program  for  settlement  In  exist- 
ence. 

We  are  given  endless  statistics  with  a  nu- 
merical precision  which  only  masks  the  fact 
they  are  based  on  inadequate  information,  or 
guesses,  or  even  wishful  thinking.  For  ex- 
ample. If  we  take  the  numbers  of  enemy  we 
are  supposed  to  be  killing,  add  to  that  the 
defectors,  along  with  a  number  of  wounded 
much  less  than  our  own  ratio  of  wounded 
to  killed,  we  find  we  are  wiping  out  virtually 
the  entire  North  Vietnamese  force  every  year. 
This  truly  makes  their  continued  resistance 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world.  Unless  the 
flgures  are  wrong,  which  of  course  they  are. 
We  are  told  the  bombing  Is  terribly  costly 
to  North  Vietnam.  Yet  the  Increase  In  So- 
viet and  Chinese  aid,  since  the  bombing,  is 
far  greater.  In  economic  terms,  than  the  loss 
through  bombing.  Except  in  human  life, 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  showing  a  profit. 

At  the  time  of  the  Hanoi -Haiphong  bomb- 
ings last  June  we  were  told  that  in  the  first 
six  monttis  of  1966  enemy  trucdt  movement 
bad  doubled,  the  infiltration  of  supplies  was 
up  150%,  and  Infiltrated  personnel  Increased 
120%.  However,  the  fact  is  we  do  not  know, 
except  in  the  most  vague  and  general  way, 
bow  much  suppliee  are  being  brought  in  or 
how  many  men.  They  move  at  night,  some- 
times on  trail*  we  have  not  yet  discovered, 
and  the  best  intelligence  gives  only  the  most 
vague  picture.  We  could  not  only  be  wrong, 
but  enormously  wrong.  The  swiftness  with 
which  we  change  our  estimates  helps  show 
that  seeming  exactness  conceals  large  uncer- 
tainties. 

The  statements  which  followed  the  Hanol- 
Halphong  bombings  are  an  illuminating  ex- 
ample of  this  process  in  action. 

It  was  said  the  raids  would  destroy  a  large 
proportion  of  North  Vietnam's  fuel  capacity 
and  this  would  help  paralyze — or  at  least 
slow  down — the  process  of  infiltration.  Yet 
these  raids  had  been  anticipated,  alternative 
techniques  of  providing  fuel  had  been  de- 
veloped, and  the  raids  were  destind  to  have 
Uttle  if  any  effect  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
capacity  to  malce  war.  And  this  was  clear 
at  the  time  we  bombed. 

We  were  told.  In  an  inside  story  in  the 
New  York  Times,  that  the  bombings  would 
prove  to  Hanoi  it  could  not  count  on  its 
allies.  The  fact  Is  that  aid  was  stepped  up 
as  we  anticipated  it  would  be. 

Within  a  few  days  a  high  official  said  fresh 
intelligence    showed    that    Hanoi    was    now 


plunged  In  gloom,  weary  cf  war,  and  suf- 
fused with  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  presum- 
ably at  least  In  part  as  a  result  of  the  raids. 
Yet,  there  was  no  substantial  intelligence  of 
this  kind.  We  have  heard  Uttle  about  it 
since.  And  recent  information  indicates 
that  the  opposite  was  the  case — the  enemy's 
will  was  strengthened. 

The  truth  is  that  this  major  and  spectac- 
ular escalation  in  the  war  had  had  little 
measurable  effect  on  the  enemy's  capacity  or 
morale,  and  most  of  those  who  looked  at  the 
matter  seriously  in  advance  of  the  bombing 
knew  It  would  probably  be  Ineffective. 

Yet  despite  confusion  and  misstatement, 
despite  the  enormous  difficulty  of  grasping 
the  realities  on  which  policy  must  be  based, 
I  believe  we  can  know  that  further  escalation 
of  the  war  in  the  North  will  only  bring  us 
farther  from  settlement  and  closer  to  serious 
danger  of  a  huge  and  devastating  conflict. 

We  began  the  campaign  of  bombing  in  the 
North  as  a  result  of  the  enormovia  and  tm- 
resolved  difficulties  of  winning  the  real  war, 
the  war  in  the  South. 

As  predicted  by  almost  every  disengaged 
expert,  from  General  Rldgway  to  George 
Kennan;  and  as  taught  by  the  whole  history 
of  aerial  warfare,  that  bombing  has  neither 
brought  the  enemy  to  his  knees  or  to  the 
council  table.  It  has  not  destroyed  his  ca- 
pacity to  make  war,  or  seriously  slowed  down 
either  infiltration  or  the  flow  of  supplies.  At 
each  step  it  was  claimed  the  bombing  would 
make  a  decisive  difference.  Yet  It  has  made 
hardly  any  difference  at  all.  In  fact,  the 
tempo  of  conflict  has  increased. 

The  official  statements  Justifying  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  raids  bore  partial  witness  to 
the  futility  of  bombing.  We  were  told  the 
raids  were  necessary  because  infiltration  had 
Increased  enormously;  and  official  admission 
of  the  failure  of  one  of  the  most  intensive 
bombing  campaigns  In  world  history.  De- 
spite thousands  upon  thousands  of  raids 
more  men  and  supplies  are  flowing  South 
and  the  routes  of  infiltration  have  been  wid- 
ened and  Improved.  Despite  the  bombing. 
or  perhaps  because  of  it,  all  signs  indicate 
the  North  Vietnamese  wUl  to  flght  has  stiff- 
ened and  the  possibilities  of  negotiation  have 
dimmed.  Despite  the  bombing,  or  because 
of  it.  North  Vietnam  has  become  increasingly 
dependent  upon  Russia  and  China.  Despite 
the  bombing,  or  because  of  it  there  has  been 
a  vastly  Increased  supply  of  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  by  Russia  and  China  and  a  deepen- 
ing world  communist  commitment  to  this 
war. 

In  short  the  bombing  has  been  a  failure, 
and  may  turn  out  to  be  a  disaster. 

Yet  we  once  again  hear  voices  calling  for 
further  escalation;  Jtist  as  each  previous 
time  that  the  bombing  has  failed  we  have 
been  told  that  more  bombing  is  necessary 
and  new  goals  are  articulated.  First  it  was 
said  we  wanted  to  stop  infiltration.  Next, 
we  would  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
come  to  the  Council  table.  Then  we  would 
punish  them  and  force  tliem  to  surrender. 
Now  men  are  talking  of  the  need  to  destroy 
their  capacity  to  make  war.  And  so  we  move 
Inexorably  up  the  ladder  of  failure  toward 
widening  devastation.  And  the  latest  goal, 
the  destruction  of  enemy  capacity,  if  ever 
adopted,  will  be  the  most  vaguely  ambitious 
of  all.  For  such  capacity  rests  on  the  entire 
society:  and  that  whole  society;  factories, 
dams,  power  plants,  cities  themselves  must 
be  brought  tumbling  down. 

All  of  this  is  possible  despite  the  fact  that 
each  future  escalation  wUl  probably  have 
the  effect  of  previous  escalations.  It  will 
increase  the  dangers  of  wider  war,  lessen 
the  chances  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  drain 
away  effort  which  ehould  be  concentrated 
m  the  South,  and  further  aUenate  our  allies, 
and  have  little  damaging  effect  on  the  ene- 
my's ability  or  will  to  flght. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  what  else  we  can 
do.     I  believe  there  are  other  things  to  do. 
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Hie  w&r  can  be  fought  more  effectively  In 
the  South.  The  search  for  a  settlement  can 
be  gl^en  greater  direction  and  brilliance. 
We  can  prepare  ourselves,  if  necessary,  to 
accept  a  long  ground  war  of  attrition  lead- 
ing ultimately  to  a  political  settlement.  But 
that  Is  not  the  question.  If  the  bombing 
cannot  win  the  war,  if  it  does  not  work;  and 
above  all  if  It  carries  tremendous  political 
and  military  risks,  then  it  should  not  be 
increased,  either  out  of  fnistratton  with  the 
war  or  with  the  polls. 

^r  the  greatest  danger  of  this  course — 
the  course  of  escalation — Is  not  only  in  the 
extent  of  devastation  and  death,  or  the  dam- 
age It  does  to  the  hope  of  peaceful  solution, 
but  the  fact  that  each  step  of  the  way  In- 
creases in  vast  prc^Mrtion  the  danger  of  a 
huge  and  bloody  conflict.  If  North  Vietnam 
Is  devsLstated  then  all  reason  for  restraint 
or  compromise  is  gone.  The  fight  is  no  long- 
er a  way  for  the  South  but  a  struggle  for 
Burrlval  calling  their  still  largely  uncom- 
mitted armies  and  people  into  battle.  Nor 
can  China  stand  by  and  see  its  ally  destroyed. 
I  do  not  believe  China  wants  to  fight  the 
United  States,  at  least  not  yet;  but  It  cannot 
stand  by  while  we  destroy  North  Vietnam. 
To  do  so  would  forfeit  all  its  claim  to  moral 
and  political  leadership  of  militant  commu- 
nism. They  would  then  be  truly  a  paper 
dragon,  stoking  the  fires  of  revolution  only 
when  Chinese  blood  and  land  was  not  at 
stake. 

Nor  Is  China's  entrance  likely  to  bf  sig- 
nalled by  a  huge  and  dramatic  8we»p  of 
armies  across  the  frontier.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  Increasing  destruction  lit  the 
North  will  stimulate  or  compel  the  ClUnese 
to  accelerate  the  nature  and  kind  of  their 
•sslBtance.  Perhafw  Chinese  pilots  will  be- 
gin to  fly  air  defense  over  Hanoi.  The  num- 
ber of  Chinese  troops  In  North  Vietnam  may 
be  greatly  increased.  Chinese  anti-aircraft 
crews  may  be  placed  throughout  the  country. 
Thxis,  step  by  step,  China  acting  in  response 
to  seeming  necessities,  may  become  involved 
In  a  war  it  did  not  fully  contemplate,  much 
as  we  have.  And  there  are  many  signs  that 
this  process  has  already  beg\m.  This  is  the 
most  likely  and  grave  route  to  enlarging  con- 
flict. And  if  China  does  enter  we  must  bomb 
them,  for  certainly  we  will  not  permit  them 
sanctuaries  or.  If  it  comes  to  that,  engage 
their  armies  solely  in  the  Jungles  of  South- 
east Axla.  And  lastly  Is  the  Soviet  Union, 
forced  to  choose  between  China  and  America. 

None  of  this  is  certain.  An  entirely  dif- 
ferent course  Is  possible.  Yet  the  danger  of 
such  a  chain  of  events  grows  by  Immeasur- 
able strides  each  time  we  enlarge  the  war  In 
the  North:  and  if  past  la  prologue  we  will 
continue  that  enlargement.  Yet  the  fan- 
tastic fact,  the  truth  that  challengea  belief, 
la  that  this  is  being  done  although  virtually 
no  one  remains  beside  some  of  the  engaged 
military  and  a  few  men  in  the  State  Depcurt- 
ment — virtually  no  one  in  the  Administra- 
tlMt  or  out — who  believes  that  increased 
bombing  will  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
war  In  South  Vietnam.  We  are  taking  likely 
and  mounting  risks  in  pursuit  of  an  elusive, 
obscure,  marginal,  and  chlmerclal  hope:  a 
course  which  defies  reason  and  experience 
alike. 

Yet  I  believe  this  is  the  way  we  are  going; 
that  only  beneficent  and  uncertain  fortune 
can  bar  the  way.  This  Is  not  a  belief  bom 
of  personal  fear.  After  all,  we,  or  most  of 
us,  will  continue  to  work  and  prosper,  hold 
meetings  and  make  speeches,  xinless  all  of 
our  clvtllzatlon  Is  swallowed  up.  Even  then 
enough  will  survive  for  the  race  to  evolve  and 
perhaps  create  something  filter.  It  Is  rather 
a  belief  bom  of  a  fallible  reason  and  analysis, 
alwaya  better  able  to  describe  our  situation 
than  guide  our  action,  which  seeks  In  the 
acts  of  our  past  and  the  attitudes  of  our 
present  a  guide  for  our  futive. 

I  do  not  wish  however,  to  come  with  a 
counsel  of  despair.    The  surest  guarantee  of 


misfortune  is  resignation.  Therefore,  we 
must  all  make  what  effort  we  can.  There 
are  enormous  differences  among  the  critics 
of  the  war.  There  are  those  who  believe  we 
have  no  interest  in  Vietnam  or  even  in  all  of 
Asia.  There  are  those  who  wish  us  to  with- 
draw. There  are  fierce  debates  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  war,  the  nature  of  its  partici- 
pants, the  goals  of  our  enemies.  There  are 
those,  like  myself,  who  believe  we  should 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  South  while  intensi- 
fying, modifying  and  sharpening  the  search 
for  peaceful  compromise  tied  to  some 
measures  of  de-escalation  In  the  North.  Yet 
our  danger  is  so  grave  that  those  who  fear 
the  future  even  more  than  they  distrust  the 
past — a  group  which  encompasses,  I  believe, 
the  majority  of  the  American  people — must 
seek  some  common  ground  rather  than  dis- 
sipating energies  in  exploring  the  varieties  of 
dissent.  Without  sacrificing  individual  views 
we  must  also  shape  a  unified  stand,  a  focal 
point  of  belief  and  action  which  can  unite 
all  who  apprehend  coming  dangers.  Only  In 
this  way  can  we  create  a  voice  strong  enough 
to  be  heard  across  the  country,  bringing  to- 
gether men  of  diverse  beliefs,  adding  strength 
to  the  views  of  those  In  government  who 
share  this  apprehension.  It  must  also  be  a 
clear  and  direct  stand;  one  that  fires  re- 
sponse in  those  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  glimpse  through  complexity,  discord 
and  obscurity  the  vision  of  something  dark 
and  dangerous. 

I  believe  there  is  such  a  position.  It  Is 
simply  '.he  victorious  slogan  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  1964.  It  is:  No  wider  war. 
It  Is  to  oppose  any  expansion  of  the  bomb- 
ing. It  Is  to  speak  and  work  against  all 
who  would  enlarge  the  war  In  the  North. 

Such  a  stand  will  not  end  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  may  even  prolong  it. 
It  will  not  fully  answer  the  deep  objections, 
feelings  and  fears  of  many  in  this  room  or 
across  the  country.  But  it  can  crystallize 
the  inarticulate  objections  of  many.  It  may 
well  Increase  the  weight  and  impact  of  the 
forces  of  restraint.  Most  importantly  it 
strikes  at  the  most  ominous  menace  to  the 
lives  of  millions  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Such  a  rallying  cry  requires  compromise,  the 
willingness  to  seek  less  than  is  desired;  but 
that  Is  the  basic  necessity  erf  those  who 
seek  not  self  Indulgence  but  to  shape  the 
course  of  this  nation. 

To  be  most  effective  this  position  will  re- 
quire more  than  speeches  and  resolutions. 
It  will  need  structure  and  purpose.  I  sug- 
gest this  organization  work  with  other 
groups  and  Individuals  to  form  a  national 
committee  against  widening  of  the  war.  It 
will  not  be  aimed  at  withdrawal  or  even 
a  lessening  of  the  war  In  the  South;  although 
Individuals  who  oppoae  escalation  may  also 
hold  those  views.  Thus  it  wUl  be  open  to 
all  groups  who  oppose  escalation  in  the 
North  regardless  of  their  position  on  other 
larues,  and  will  be  open  to  the  millions  of 
Americana  who  belong  to  no  group  but  who 
share  this  basic  belief  and  apprehension. 
Such  a  committee  can  provide  a  constant  fiow 
of  objective  information  about  Vietnam.  It 
can  keep  vigil  ovm:  official  statements  and 
ask  the  hard  questions  which  might  help 
separate  wishful  thinking  from  facts.  It  will 
neither  be  against  the  Administration  nor 
for  It,  neither  with  any  political  party  or 
opposed  to  It,  neither  liberal  nor  conserva- 
tive. Its  sole  aim  will  be  to  mobilize  and 
Inform  the  American  people  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  Invisible  weight  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  American  majority  In  the 
deliberaUona  and  Inner  councils  of  govern- 
ment. Its  piupose  Is  to  help  the  President 
and  others  In  government  by  providing  a 
counter  pressure  against  those  who  urge 
a  more  zollltant  course;  a  pressure  for  which 
those  In  government  should  be  grateful  since 
It  will  help  them  pursue  the  course  of  wise 
restraint. 


Although  I  believe  deeply  In  this  proposal 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  argument  a  cer- 
tainty I  do  not  have.  The  most  important 
fact  of  all,  the  unknown  which  transcends  all 
debate,  are  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
our  adversaries  and  their  allies.  Yet  skepti- 
cism born  of  imperfect  knowledge  cannot 
be  permitted  to  dull  the  passion  with  which 
we  pursue  convictions  or  the  fervor  of  our 
dissent.  For  we  must  fight  against  fulfill- 
ment of  Yeats'  prophecy  which  foresaw  de- 
struction if  the  time  should  come  when  "the 
best  lack  all  conviction,  and  the  worst  are 
full  of  passionate  intensity." 

Some  have  called  upon  us  to  mute  or 
stifle  dissent  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and 
the  national  Interest.  It  Is  an  argument 
which  monstrously  misconceives  the  nature 
and  process  and  the  greatest  strength  or 
American  democracy.  It  denies  the  germinal 
assunaptlon  of  our  freedom:  that  each  in- 
dividual not  only  can  but  must  Judge  the 
wisdom  of  his  leaders.  (How  marveIo\isly 
that  principle  has  strengthened  this  coun- 
try— never  more  drastically  than  in  the  post- 
war period  when  others  have  buried  con- 
tending views  under  the  ordained  wisdom 
of  the  state,  thus  allowing  received  error 
to  breed  weakness  and  even  defeat.  The 
examples  are  legion.  The  virgin  lands  set- 
tlement and  the  Great  Leap  Forward  failed 
because  experiment  was  made  Into  unchal- 
lengeable law;  while  we  began  to  catch  up  In 
space,  modernized  and  Increased  our  de- 
fenses, and  started  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
because  what  began  bs  dissent  became  na- 
tional purpose) .  Of  course  the  enemy  Is 
glad  to  see  our  divisions.  But  our  concern 
is  with  America  not  Hanoi.  Our  concern 
is  with  those  millions  of  our  own  people, 
and  with  future  generations,  who  will  them- 
selves be  glad  to  see  that  there  were  men  who 
struggled  to  prevent  needless  devastation 
and  thus  added  to  the  strength  and  the 
glory  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  g^atest  names  in  our  history 
were  men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assault  the 
acts  and  policies  of  government  when  they 
felt  the  good  of  the  nation  was  at  stake: 
Jefferson  at  a  time  when  the  Integrity  of  the 
new  nation  was  still  In  doubt,  Lincoln  during 
the  Mexican  war,  Roosevelt  in  the  midst  of 
national  depression,  John  F.  Kennedy  among 
cold  war  defeats  and  danger. 

Only  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  19S4,  another 
American  leader  assaulted  our  policy  In  Viet- 
nam, sa3rlng  "The  United  States  is  in  clear 
danger  of  being  left  naked  and  alone  In  a 
hostile  world  ...  It  is  apparent  only  that 
American  foreign  policy  has  never  in  all  its 
history  suffered  such  a  stunning  reversal. 
What  Is  American  policy  In  Indochina?  All 
of  us  have  listened  to  the  dismal  themes  of 
reversal  and  confusions  and  alarms  and  ex- 
cursions which  have  emerged  from  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  We  have  been  caught  bluffing  by 
our  enemies.  Our  friends  and  allies  are 
frightened  and  wondering,  as  we  do,  where 
we  are  headed  .  .  .  The  picture  of  our  coun- 
try needlessly  weakened  In  the  world  today 
Is  so  painful  that  we  should  turn  our  eyes 
from  abroad  and  look  homewards." 

It  is  in  this  same  spirit  of  concern  for  our 
country  that  we  should  conduct  our  dissent 
as,  on  that  day,  did  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  then 
leader  of  the  minority  party. 

It  Is  not  our  privilege,  but  our  duty  as 
patriots,  to  write,  to  speak,  to  organize,  to 
oppose  any  President  and  any  party  and  any 
policy  at  any  time  which  we  believe  threatens 
the  grandeur  of  this  nation  and  the  well- 
being  of  its  people.  This  la  such  a  time. 
And  In  so  doing  we  will  fulfill  the  most 
solemn  duty  of  free  men  in  a  free  country: 
to  fight  to  the  limit  of  legal  sanction  and  the 
most  spacious  poesibllltles  of  our  constitu- 
tional freedoms  for  the  safety  and  greatness 
of  their  country  as  they  believe  It  to  be. 

The  arguments  of  thU  speech  have  been 
practical  ones  founded,  to  the  limits  of  my 
capacity  and  knowledge,  upon  the  concrete 
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and  specific  realities  and  djitigers  of  our  pres- 
ent situation.  But  there  U  more  than  that 
la  the  liberal  faith.  Amerloan  liberalism  has 
many  faces.  It  pursues  divergent  paths  to 
varied  and  sometimes  coi^filctlng  goals.  It 
cannot  be  captured  in  an  epigram  or  sum- 
marized in  a  simple  statemiant  of  belief.  Part 
of  it,  however,  is  simply  ajid  naively  a  belief 
in  beUef.  It  Is  the  idealistic,  visionary  and 
Impractical  faith  that  action  and  policy  and 
politics  must  rest  on  the  iihcient  and  rooted 
values  of  the  American  ppople.  It  stUl  be- 
lieves that  for  a  nation  to  be  great,  to  serve 
Its  own  people  and  to  cominand  the  respect 
and  trust  of  others.  It  must  not  only  do 
Bomethlng  but  stand  for  sitaethlng.  It  must 
represent  in  speech  and  i4t  in  Ideals  of  its 
society  and  civilization.      I 

S<wne  part  of  the  conflltt  in  Vietnam  may 
have  been  unavoidable,  scnie  is  the  result  of 
well-intentioned  error,  bultsome  must  surely 
flow  from  the  fact  we  riaive  bent  belief  to 
the  demands  of  those  who  call  themselves 
reallsU  or  tough  minded.  1 

It  Is  not  realistic  or  haind-headed  to  solve 
problems  and  Invest  moiey  and  use  power 
ungulded  by  ultimate  alias  and  values.  It 
is  thoughtless  folly.  For*  It  Ignores  the  re- 
alities of  human  faith  add  passion  and  de- 
sire; forces  ultimately  trtare  powerful  than 
all  the  calculations  of  economists  and  gen- 
erals. Our  strength  is  In,  our  spirit  and  our 
faith.  If  we  neglect  this  we  may  empty  our 
treasuries,  assemble  our  armies  and  pour 
forth  the  wonders  of  our  science,  but  we  will 
act  In  vain  and  we  will  build  for  others. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  toug^  when  toughness 
means  coercing  the  weak  or  rewarding  the 
strong;  and  when  men  of  power  and  Influence 
stand  ready  to  applaud.  ;  It  is  far  harder  to 
hold  to  principle,  spealdng.  if  necessary, 
alone  against  the  multitiide,  allowing  others 
to  make  their  own  mistakes,  enduring  the 
Irustratlon  of  long  and  inconclusive  strug- 
gles, and  standing  firm  for  Ideals  even  when 
they  bring  danger.  But  it  is  the  true  path 
of  courage.  It  is  the  oqly  path  of  wisdom. 
And  It  Is  the  sure  path:  of  effective  service 
to  the  United  States  of  ^erica. 


Of 


CONCLUSION   O^   MORNING 
BUS 

The  ACTING  PRE3tDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning,  business  is  con 
eluded. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  T^  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILl.  SIGNED 
A  message  from  th^  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bfrtlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  thAt  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  blU  (HJl.  163i30)  to  provide  for 
extension  of  the  proglram  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  hospitalization  of  certain  veterans, 
and  for  other  purpos 


OCTOBER   31   OP 
lONAL  UNICEP 


DESIGNATION   OP 

EACH  YEAR  AS  N 

DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  '  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cooseUt  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  considecation  of  Calendar 
No.  1283,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144. 
I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  become 
pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  UUe. 

The  Legisutive  Ci  tvx.    A  Joint  reso- 


lution (SJ.  Res.  144) 


to  authorize  the 


President  to   designate  October  31 
each  year  as  National  UNICEP  Day. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

OROEB  FOB   ADJOUKNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
pect to  speak  at  some  length  this  after- 
noon. I  have  conferred  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcwnmittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BatbI.  I  think  it  ia  his 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  vote  today, 
and  that  perhaps  there  might  be  a  vote 
tomorrow,  but  preferably  on  Wednesday 
if  the  time  is  taken  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  There  are  a  few  Sena- 
tors who  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
discuss  this  matter,  not  In  a  dilatory 
manner,  but  merely  to  express  their  opin- 
ion. For  that  reason,  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  We  would  like  to  wait  until 
tomorrow  in  order  to  give  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter;  not 
drag  out  the  matter,  but  so  that  every- 
one may  express  his  (H)inion. 

I  hope  that  we  can  get  to  a  vote  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  know  whether  we 
could  get  a  unanimous  consent  to  that 
effect  or  not,  but  I  have  no  objection  to 
directing  our  attention  to  accomplishing 
that  end. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  appreciate  that  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
votes  today  or  tomorrow  because  Mem- 
bers will  want  to  repair  home  fw  the 
purpose  of  campaigns.  Obviously,  I  can 
well  understand  why.  We  hope  that  we 
can  get  them  all  back  when  the  occasion 
calls  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.     DOMINICK.    Because     of     the 
noise,  I  was  unable  to  hear  whether  or 
not  the  Senator  is  anticipating  that  there 
will  be  votes  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow. 
Mr.  DIRBISEN.    There  could  be  votes 
tomorrow,  but  I  venture  that  this  will 
stimulate  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
terest, and  the  chances  are  that  discus- 
sion will  take  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  anxious  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]  in  his  position.  I  am  obligated 
for  a  portion  of  tomorrow.  I  hojje  that 
we  can  vote  today  or  after  4  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  may  be  that  we  can 
contrive  a  Senate  agreement  so  that  the 


vote  could  came  on  Wednesday.  I  am 
confident  that  there  will  be  other  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  explain  that 
under  the  rule  I  propose  to  offw  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  joint  resolution 
that  is  on  the  calendar  calling  for  an 
observation  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations'  Children  Etaergency 
Fund. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that 
joint  resolution  was  reported  by  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  happen  to  be  the 
chairman,  and  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  is  the  other  member.  We 
can  get  back  on  track  without  any  great 
difflculty,  but  It  offers  an  instrumentality 
under  the  nile  for  presenting  this  reso- 
lution for  constitutional  amendment.  I 
shall  withhold  sending  it  to  the  desk  un- 
til after  my  remarks  because  I  do  want 
to  ventilate  this  whole  case  and  lay  it 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  22,  1966.  I 
introduced     Senate     Joint     Resolution 
148  to  meet  the  challenge  laid  down 
by    the    Supreme    Court   with    respect 
to  prayer  in  public  schools.     This  was 
the   celebrated   case   of   Engel   against 
Vitale,  better  known  as  the  Board  of 
Regents  case,  which  originated  in  New 
York.    The  board  of  regents  caused  the 
composition  of  a  prayer  to  be  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  board  is  an  official  State  body.    The 
use  of  prayer  in  public  schools  as  laid 
down  by  the  board  of  regents  was  c6n- 
tested  by  certain  petitioners  in  their  be- 
half and  in  behalf  of  their  children.   The 
case    came   up   on   appeal   before   the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
Associate  Justice  Black  wrote  the  deci- 
sion.   The  decision  was  based  on  the 
thesis  that  prayer  as  outlined  by  the 
board  of  regents  was  In  violation   of 
article    I    of    the    Constitution    which 
recites  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a  reli- 
gion or  the  free  exercise  thereof.    There 
was  one  dissenting  opinion  written  by 
Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart  and,  in 
my  judgment,  the  dissenting  opinion  was 
absolutely  right  and  the  majority  of  the 
Court  was  wrong. 

One  year  after  the  decision  in  the 
Engel  against  Vitale  case,  the  High  Court 
repeated,  in  the  cases  of  Murray  and 
Schempp,  the  general  decision  which  was 
rendered  in  the  Engel  case  and  for  the 
same  reason.     Strangely  enough,  when 
the  lawyers  were  preparing  briefs  for  use 
in  cases  in  the  New  York  courts,  where 
Incidentally  11  of  13  justices  had  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  establishment 
of    a    religion,    the    conclusions    which 
they    reached    from    these    researches 
were:    First,    that    the    establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  does  not 
prohibit  a  recognition  of  Almighty  God 
in  public  prayer;  second,  that  a  recog- 
nition of  God  was  Indeed  a  part  of  our 
national  heritage;  third,  that  the  estab- 
lishment clause  of  the  first  amendment 
was  intended  to  prohibit  a  state  religion, 
but  not  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  re- 
ligious state;  fourth,  that  the  uttering  of 
a  prayer  In  public  assemblies  was  tradi- 
tional throughout  the  Nation:  and  fifth, 
that  the  authorities  support  the  position 
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that  noncompulfiory  recitation  of  a 
prayer  causes  no  pocketbook  injury. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  this  case  was  to 
create  consternation  and  confusion 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  confu- 
sion continues  to  this  good  hour. 

I  turn  to  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  2  years  ago.  Very 
quickly  after  the  Engel  decision,  from  140 
to  150  resolutions  were  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  deal  with 
the  problem  created  by  the  Engel  case, 
and  hearings  were  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1964.  They  began  on 
April  22  and  continued  until  June  3  of 
1964  before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  printed  healings  and  ex- 
hibits and  communications  covered  a 
total  of  nearly  2,800  pages,  but  because 
of  civil  rights  and  other  matters  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, no  action  was  ever  taken  on  any  of 
the  resolutions  dealing  with  the  question 
of  voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools. 

In  March  1966,  I  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148.  It  contains  47 
Senators  as  sponsors.  The  amend-nent 
proper  contains  only  65  words.  It  was 
designed  to  clarify  and  to  dispel  con- 
fusion, and  today  I  expect  to  offer  that 
amendment  as  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  joint  resolution  which  is  now  the 
pending  business  and  which  relates  to 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund.  Since  the  DNICEP  meas- 
ure deals  only  with  commemoration  of 
the  woric  of  this  agency  of  the  United 
Nations,  it  can  be  put  on  track  at  any 
time,  but  the  question  of  voluntary  pray- 
er In  public  schools  will  not  wait.  Too 
much  time  has  already  been  lost  too 
much  confusion  has  been  created;  and 
too  much  damage  has  already  been  done. 

The  Engel  decision  must  be  read  in 
the  light  of  still  another  decision  in  the 
Federal  courts  of  New  York. 

This  was  in  the  case  of  Stein  against 
Oshinsky  when  21  children  and  their 
parents  petitioned  the  VS.  district 
court  in  New  York  to  pass  upon  the  right 
to  have  a  volimtary  prayer  for  the  chil- 
dren In  the  public  schools.  The  case 
was  first  heard  in  the  district  court 
where  the  court  found  for  the  peti- 
tioners. It  then  went  to  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  where  the  district 
court  was  reversed.  The  petitioners 
then  asked  for  the  Issuance  of  a  writ 
of  certiorari  so  that  the  case  might  go 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  That  writ  was  denied  by  the 
High  Court  and  the  meaning  of  this 
action  is  abundantly  clear:  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  definitely 
closed  the  door  upon  voluntary  prayer 
in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend,  the  minority  leader,  how  he 
would  like  to  proceed  on  this  full  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  his 
prepared  remarks,  particularly  when 
they  are  so  eloquent,  but  it  is  important 
that  we  confine  debate  to  the  cases  as 
they  actually  were  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  have  a  different  inter- 
pretation of  the  Oshinsky  case — which 
was  never  considered  by  the  Supreme 


Court — than  that  which  was  Just  read 
into  the  Rbcord  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. Perhaps  he  would  rather  wait  and 
discuss  this  matter  after  he  has  present- 
ed his  remarks,  which  will  be  fine  with 
me,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
have  some  colloquy  on  this  pcurticular 
subject. 

Mr.  DIRSKEN.  I  would  prefer  to  fin- 
ish my  remarks  first,  if  the  Senator  will 
agree. 

Mr.  BAYH.    Fine. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  re- 
assert at  this  point — because  we  have  got 
the  U.S.  district  court  and  the  circuit 
court's  decision  right  here — that  it  was 
on  the  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  so 
that  the  record  might  go  up  and  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
said  no  and  when  it  did.  Inasmuch  as 
voluntary  prayer  was  involved  in  the 
Stein  against  Oshinsky  case,  that  simply 
meant  in  my  language  as  a  lawyer  that 
the  court  closed  the  door  on  voluntary 
prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  jrield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  that  very  point  that 
I  should  like  to  clarify  in  the  Record,  at 
a  time  the  Senator  from  Illinois  chooses, 
that  it  was  not  the  matter  of  voluntary 
prayer  that  was  in  consideration  but  who 
was  going  to  make  the  school  curriculum, 
the  parents  association  or  the  schools. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  curriculum 
should  be  decided  by  the  school  ofiQcials 
and  not  by  the  parents  of  the  13 
children  who  wanted  prayer  Incorporated 
within  the  curriculum.  In  loci,  the  Court 
said,  for  the  sake  of  the  outcome  in  the 
Oshinsky  case,  that  they  were  willing  to 
consider  the  voluntary  prayer  in  question 
as  consitutional.  When  the  Senator  has 
finished  his  remarks,  I  will  be  glad  to 
read  into  the  Record  and  compare  with 
him  the  excerpts  from  the  decision  itself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WeU,  Mr.  President, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  the  decisions  have  to 
speak  for  themselves.  We  have  them 
here.  But  now,  as  I  Indicated  before, 
the  one  sensible  opinion  in  the  Engel 
against  Vitale  case  was  that  written  by 
Associate  Justice  Stewart. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
dissenting  opinion  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(June  2£.  1963.] 

Sttpbzmk    Cowwr    o»    tkk    Vmrxo    States — 
Steven    I.   Enckl   cr  al.,   Prnnomas,    v. 
WnxiAM  J.  VrrALK.  J«.,  rr  at..  Ok  Wmt  or 
cnmokabi  to  the  codst  of  appeals  op 
New  Yo«k— No.  468.— Octobek  Tbsm,  1961 
Mr.  Justice  Ste««rt,  dissenting. 
A  local  school  board  In  New  York  has  pro- 
vided that  those  pupils  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  Join  In  a  brief  prayer  at  the  beginning 
o;  each  school  day,  acknowledging  their  de- 
pendence upon  Ood  and  asking  His  blessing 
upon   them  and  upon  their  parents,  their 
teachers,    and    their    country.     The    Ooxirt 
today  decides  tha>  in  permitting  this  brief 
nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  the  school  board 
has  violated  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the  United 
States.    I  think  this  decision  Is  wrong. 

The  Court  does  not  hold,  nor  could  It,  that 
New  Tork  has  Interfered  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  anybody's  religion.  For  the  state 
courts  bare  made  clear  that  those  who  ob- 


ject to  reciting  the  prayer  must  be  entirely" 
free  of  any  compulsion  to  do  so.  Including 
any  "embarrassments  and  pressures."  Cf. 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Bamette.  319  V.8.  624.  But  the  Court  says 
that  In  permitting  school  children  to  say 
this  simple  prayer,  the  New  Tork  authorities 
have  efltabllshed  "an  official  religion." 

With  all  respect,  I  think  the  Court  has  mis- 
applied a  great  constitutional  principle.  I 
cannot  see  how  an  "official  religion"  Is  estab- 
lished by  letting  those  who  want  to  say  a 
prayer  say  It.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  that 
to  deny  the  wish  of  these  school  children  to 
Join  In  reciting  this  prayer  Is  to  deny  them 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  o\.-  Nation. 

The  Court's  historical  review  of  the  quar- 
rels over  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  In  Eng- 
land throws  no  light  for  me  on  the  issue 
before  us  In  this  case.  England  had  then 
and  has  now  an  established  church.  Equally 
unenllghtenlng.  I  think.  Is  the  history  of  the 
early  establishment  and  later  rejection  of  an 
official  church  In  our  own  States.  For  we 
deal  here  not  with  the  establishment  of  a 
state  church,  which  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
stitutionally impermissible,  but  with  whether 
school  children  who  want  to  begin  their  day 
by  Joining  In  prayer  must  be  prohibited  from 
doing  so.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the  Court's 
task.  In  this  as  in  all  areas  of  constitutional 
adjudication,  is  not  responsibly  aided  by  the 
uncritical  invocation  of  metaphors  like  the 
"wall  of  separation,"  a  phrase  nowhere  to  be 
found  m  the  Constitution.  What  Is  relevant 
to  the  Issue  here  is  not  the  history  of  an  es- 
tablished church  in  sixteenth  century  Eng- 
land or  in  eighteenth  century  America,  but 
the  history  of  the  religious  traditions  of  our 
people,  reflected  in  countless  practices  of  the 
Institutions  and  officials  of  our  government. 

At  the  opening  of  each  day's  Session  of  this 
Court  we  stand,  whUe  one  of  our  officials 
Invokes  the  protection  of  God.  Since  the 
days  of  John  Marshall  our  Crier  has  said 
"Ood  save  the  United  States  and  this  Honor- 
able Court."'  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  open  their  daily 
Sessions  with  prayer.'  Each  of  our  Presi- 
dents, from  George  Washington  to  John  P. 
Kennedy,  has  upon  assuming  his  Office  asked 
the  protection  and  help  of  Ood.^ 
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'  See  Warren,  The  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  History,  Vol.  1,  p.  489. 

»  See  Rule  ni.  Senate  Manual.  S.  Doc.  No.  2, 
87th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  See  Rule  Vn,  Rules  o( 
the  House  of  Representation,  HJi.  Doc.  No. 
459,  86tb  Cong.,  2d  Sees. 

'Fm*  example: 

On  April  30,  1789,  President  George  Wash- 
ington said :  ".  .  .  it  would  be  peculiarly  im- 
proper to  omit  in  this  first  official  act  my 
fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being 
who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  presides  in 
the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providen- 
tial aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that 
His  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  Government  Instituted  by 
themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and 
may  enable  every  instnunent  employed  in  its 
administration  to  execute  with  success  the 
functions  allotted  to  His  charge.  In  tend- 
ering this  homage  to  the  Great  Author  oi 
every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure  my- 
self that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less 
than  my  own,  nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens 
at  large  lees  than  either.  No  people  can  be 
boimd  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invis- 
ible Hand  wtiich  conducts  the  affairs  of  men 
more  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

"Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  senti- 
ments as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the 
occasion  which  brings  us  together,  I  shall 
take  my  present  leave:  but  not  without  re- 
sorting once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of 
the  Human  Race  in  humble  supplication 
that,  since  He  has  been  pleased  to  favor  the 
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The  Court  today  sagrb  that  the  state  and 
federal  governments  fre  without  constitu- 
tional power  to  preMrlbe  any  particular 
form  of  words  to  be  ijeclted  by  any  group 
of    the   American   pec>t>le   on   any    subject 


American  people  with  opportunities  for  de- 
liberating In  perfect  tranquillity,  and  dis- 
positions for  deciding  with  unparalleled 
unanimity  on  a  form  w  government  for  the 
security  of  their  union  tind  the  advancement 
of  their  happiness,  so  Sis  divine  blessing  may 
be  equally  conspicuous  In  the  enlarged  views, 
the  temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise 
measures  on  which  thto  success  of  this  Gov- 
ernment mvist  depenq.l' 

On  March  4,  1797,  President  John  Adami 
said:  i 

"And  may  that  Belb^  who  Is  supreme  over 
all,  the  Patron  of  Ordei-(  the  Fountain  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Proteciwr  In  all  ages  of  the 
world  of  virtuous  libeijsy,  continue  His  bless- 
ing upon  this  nation  aW  its  Government  and 
give  it  all  possible  suctess  and  duration  con- 
sistent with  the  ends  of  His  providence." 

On  March  4,  1805,  f^esident  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson said:  I 

"I  shall  need,  too,  tpe  favor  of  that  Being 
In  whose  hands  we  are,  who  led  our  fathers, 
as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native  land  and 
planted  them  In  a  coitotry  flowing  with  all 
the  necessaries  and  co  aforts  of  life;  who  has 
covered  our  Infancy  w^th  His  providence  and 
our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom  and  power, 
and  to  whose  goodnesa  I  ask  you  to  Join  In 
supplications  with  ma  that  He  will  so  en- 
lighten the  minds  ol  your  servants,  guide 
their  councils,  and  luosper  their  measures 
that  whatsoever  they  4°  shall  result  in  your 
good,  and  shall  seci^re  to  you  the  peace, 
friendship,  and  apprdi»ation  of  all  nations." 
On  March  4,  1809,  Pi  Qsldent  James  Madison 
said: 

"But  the  source  tc  .which  I  look  ...  la 
In  .  .  .  my  fellowfCltlzens,  and  In  the 
counsels  of  tboee  repjresenting  them  In  the 
other  departments  associated  In  the  care 
of  the  national  Interite.  In  these  my  con- 
fidence wUl  under  etery  difficulty  be  best 
placed,  next  to  that  w|Uch  we  have  all  been 
encouraged  to  feel  Inj  the  guardianship  and 
guidance  of  that  Almighty  Being  whose  power 
regulates  the  destiny  of  nations,  whose  bless- 
ings have  been  so  conspicuously  dispensed 
to  this  rising  Republlics,  and  to  whom  we  are 
bound  to  address  o\i^.  devout  gratitude  for 
the  past,  as  well  as  oilr  fervent  supplications 
and  best  hopes  for  thw  future." 

On  March  4,  186fc;  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  said:  [ 

"Fondly  do  we  hop*,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  thU  mighty  scouttge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  con- 
tinue until  all  the  wealth  pilef*.  by  the  bonds- 
man's two  hundred  aid  fifty  years  of  \inre- 
quited  toll  shall  be  «unk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as 
was  said  three  thoxisafid  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said  'the  Judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  io  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  or- 
phan, to  do  all  wl^lch  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and!  lasting  peace  among 
oiu-selves  and  with  all  nations." 

On  March  4,  1886,  E>resident  Orover  Cleve- 
land said:  I 

"And  let  ua  not  [trust  to  human  effort 
alone,  but  humbly  acknowledging  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  presides 
over  the  destiny  of  lUtlons,  and  who  has  at 
all  times  been  revealMl  In  our  cotintry's  his- 
tory, let  us  Invoke  ^k  aid  and  His  blessing 
upon  our  labon." 


touching  religion.*  The  third  stanza  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  made  our  National 
Anthem  by  Act  of  Congress  In  1931,'  contains 
these  verses: 

"Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n 

rescued  land 
Praise    the    Pow'r    that    hath    made    and 

preserved  \is  a  nation! 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  catise  It  Is 

Just, 
And    this   be    our   motto   'In    God    Is   our 

Trust.'" 

In  1954  Congress  added  a  phrase  to  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  so  that  It 
now  contains  the  words  "one  Nation  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all."  •  In  1952  Congress  enacted  legislation 
calling  upon  the  President  each  year  to  pro- 
claim a  National  Day  of  Prayer.'  Since  1865 
the  words  "in  god  we  Tmusr"  have  been  im- 
pressed on  our  coins.* 

Countless  similar  examples  could  be  listed, 
but  there  Is  no  need  to  belabor  the  obvious.* 
It  was  all  sununed  up  by  this  Coiu-t  Just  ten 
years  ago  In  a  single  sentence:  "We  are  a  re. 


On  March  6,  1917,  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son said: 

"I  pray  God  I  may  be  given  the  wisdom 
and  the  prudence  to  do  my  duty  In  the  true 
spirit  of  this  great  peoplk." 

On  March  4,  1933,  President  Pranlilin  D. 
Roosevelt  said: 

"In  this  dedication  of  a  Nation  we  hum- 
bly ask  the  blessing  of  God.  May  He  protect 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  May  He  guide  me 
in  the  days  to  come." 

On  January  21,  1957,  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  said: 

"Before  all  else,  we  seek,  upon  our  common 
labor  as  a  nation,  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
God.  And  the  hopes  in  ovur  hearts  fashion 
the  deepest  prayers  of  our  whole  people." 

On  January  20,  1961,  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  said: 

"The  world  is  very  different  now.  .  .  .  And 
yet  the  same  revolutionary  beliefs  for  which 
our  forebears  fought  are  still  at  issue  arotmd 
the  globe — the  beUef  that  the  rights  of  man 
come  not  from  the  generosity  ol  the  state, 
but  from  the  hand  of  God. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"With  a  good  conscience  our  only  stire  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  mvist 
truly  be  our  own." 

« My  brother  Douglas  says  that  the  only 
question  before  us  is  whether  government 
"can  constitutionally  finance  a  religlotis  ex- 
ercise." The  official  chaplains  of  Congress 
are  paid  with  public  money.  So  are  military 
chaplains.  So  are  state  and  federal  prison 
chaplains. 

5  36  U.S.C.  :  170. 
•36U.S.C.  i  172. 
•  36  U.S.C.  i  185. 

» 13  Stat.  517,  618;  17  Stat.  427;  35  Stat. 
164;  69  Stat.  290.  The  current  provisions  are 
embodied  In  31  U.S.C.  SS  324,  324a. 

'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  iinderstand  the  Court's 
unsupported  Ipse  dixit  that  these  official  ex- 
pressions of  religious  faith  in  and  reliance 
upon  a  Supreme  Being  "bear  no  true  re- 
semblance to  the  unquestioned  religious  ex- 
ercise that  the  State  of  New  York  has  spon- 
sored in  this  instance."  See  p.  — ,  supra,  n. 
21.  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  Court  means 
to  say  that  the  First  Amendment  Imposes  a 
lesser  restriction  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  does  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
upon  the  States.  Or  is  the  Court  suggesting 
that  the  Constitution  permits  Judges  and 
Congressmen  and  Presidents  to  Join  In 
prayer,  but  prohibits  school  children  from 
doing  so? 


llglous  people  wboee  Institutions  presuppose 
a  Supreme  Being."  Zorach  r.  Clauaon,  343 
U.S.  306,  313. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Court,  or  the 
Congress,  or  the  President  has  by  the  ac- 
tions and  practices  I  have  nxentloned  estab- 
lished an  "official  religion"  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution.  And  I  do  not  believe  the 
State  of  New  York  has  done  so  In  this  case. 
What  each  has  done  has  been  to  recognize 
and  to  follow  the  deeply  entrenched  and 
highly  cherished  spiritual  traditions  of  our 
Nation — traditions  which  come  down  to  us 
from  tiiose  who  almost  two  hundred  years 
ago  avowed  their  "firm  reliance  on  the  Pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence"  when  they 
proclaimed  the  freedom  and  Independence 
of  this  brave  new  world.'* 

I  dissent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  pur- 
sue in  a  little  more  detail  what  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  referred  to  there  as  our 
tradition  and  that  our  tradition  Is  a  re- 
ligious one. 

On  July  30, 1956,  President  Eisenhower 
signed  a  resolution  which  made  "In  God 
We  Trust"  our  national  motto.  That 
was  done  in  Public  Law  851  of  that  year. 

On  July  11,  1955,  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  approved  Public  Law  140, 
which  placed  the  inscription  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  our  coins  and  currency. 

When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  this  coun- 
try one  of  the  first  things  they  did  was 
to  enter  into  the  Mayflower  Compact 
on  November  11, 1620,  and  the  first  words 
of  that  compact  are:  "In  the  name  of 

On  May  19,  1643,  the  New  England 
Confederation  was  entered  into.  There 
they  gave  thanks  for  "a  wise  Providence 
of  God." 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
September  of  1787,  Benjamin  Franklin 
addressed  the  convention  and  noted  the 
slow  progress  which  had  been  made  and 
reproved  the  members  of  the  convention 
for  their  neglect  of  prayer  and  urged 
that  the  delegates  by  their  prayers  im- 
plore the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its 
blessings  on  their  deliberations  every 
morning  in  the  assembly  hall  before  they 
proceed  to  business. 

On  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  adopted  and  first  signed 
by  John  Hancock.    In  it  they  wrote: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration. 
with  a  firm  Reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  ova 
sacred  Honor. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States, 
from  George  Washington  in  1789  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  1965,  has  found  it  com- 
forting, inspiring,  and  useful  to  recite 
our  dependence  on  the  grace  of  God  and 
to  implore  His  wisdom.  His  guidance,  and 
His  blessings. 

In  the  preamble  of  each  State  consti- 
tution is  a  statement  regarding  the  faith 
in  God  of  the  people  of  their  State  in 
forming  the  constitution. 

Our  public  buildings  bear  witness  to 
our  faith  In  God.    One  can  find  it  in  the 


"The  Declaration  of  Independence  ends 
with  this  sentence:  "And  for  the  support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
Protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes 
and  our  sacred  Honor." 
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Capitol,  in  the  Prayer  Room,  In  our  na- 
tional motto,  In  the  Supreme  Court 
Building,  the  White  House,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Washington  Monument, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier,  and  even  on  Union 
Station  which  stands  not  far  from  the 
National  Capitol. 

When  the  manuscript  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster's speech  at  the  dedication  of  the 
cornerstone  for  the  new  Senate  and 
House  wings  was  deposited  in  that 
cornerstone  and  subsequently  retrieved. 
It  concluded  with  these  words  among 
others: 

If.  therefore,  it  shall  hereafter  be  the  wUl 
of  God  that  this  structvire  should  fall  from 
haae,  that  Its  foundations  be  upturned  and 
this  deposit  brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be 
It  then  known  that  on  this  day  the  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm, 
that  their  Oonstltution  still  exists  unim- 
paired with  all  Its  original  usefulness  and 
glory;  and  aU  here  assembled,  whether  be- 
longing to  public  life  or  to  prlTate  life,  with 
hearts  devotedly  thankful  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country,  unite  In  slnceie  and 
fervent  prayers  that  this  deposit  and  the 
walls  and  arohes.  the  domee  and  towers,  the 
columns  and  entablatures  now  being  erected 
over  It  may  endure  forever.  God  save  the 
ITUted  States  of  America. 

Our  national  songs  and  anthems  bear 
witness  to  our  religious  traditions. 

The  fourth  stanza  of  "The  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner"  reads: 
And  this  be  our  motto :  "In  God  is  our  tnist". 

In  the  fourth  stanza  of  "America"  we 
find  the  words: 

Our  Father's  God  to  Thee,  Author  of  Liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright.  With  Freedom's 

holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  thy  might.  Great  God,  our 

Bang. 

In  that  lovely  song  "America  The 
Beautiful"  we  find  these  words  in  the 
first  stanza:  "Ood  shed  His  grace  on 
thee." 

In  the  second  stanza  we  find:  "Ood 
mend  thine  every  flaw." 

In  the  third  stanza  we  find  the  words : 
"May  Ood  thy  gold  refine." 

In  the  fourth  stanza  we  find  the 
words:  "Ood  shed  His  grace  on  thee." 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  great  re- 
ligious tradition  of  our  land. 

Now,  there  are  some  destroyers  of  this 
tradition,  and  first  on  the  list  I  would 
put  the  atheists,  who  do  not  believe  In 
Ood.  They  differ  frran  the  agnostics. 
The  atheists  do  not  believe  in  God.  The 
agnostics  do  not  know  whether  to  or  not. 

The  basic  atheist  concept — those  who 
do  not  beheve  In  Ood — was  revealed  by 
a  lady  named  Madalyn  Murray,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  a  letter  to  Life  magazine 
some  time  ago.  She  presumed  to  speak 
for  all  atheists  as  she  unfolded  that  story 
and  some  of  their  plans  for  America. 
She  said: 

We  find  the  Bible  nauseating,  historically 
Inaccurate,  replete  with  the  ravings  of  mad 
men.  We  find  Ood  to  be  sadlsuc,  brutal 
and  a  repreaentetlve  of  hatred  and  venge- 
ance. We  find  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  that 
muttered  by  wornu  groTellog  for  meMer 
existence  in  a  traumatic  paranoid  wofld. 
The  business  of  the  public  schools,  where 


attendance  Is  compulsory,  is  to  prepare  chil- 
dren to  face  the  problems  on  earth,  not  to 
prepare  for  Heaven — which  Is  a  delusional 
dream  of  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the 
Ill-educated  clergy.  Fortxmately  we  atheists 
can  seek  legal  remedy  through  our  Constitu- 
tion. •  •  • 

There,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the 
atheists  view.  But  there  are  other 
classes  of  destroyers.  There  are  the  free 
thinkers  who  assume  a  liberal  posture. 

Mr.  J.  Marcellus  Kik.  in  an  article  in 
the  April  26,  1963.  issue  of  Christianity 
Today,  enumerates  the  demands  of  lib- 
eralism as  quoted  from  the  Index  of  Jan- 
uary 4,  1873,  which  was  the  organ  of  the 
Liberal  League.  There  they  set  out  a 
nine-point  program  of  their  demands. 
These  included:  taxation  of  church 
property;  abolition  of  cliaplaincies  In 
Congress,  legislatures,  Army,  Navy,  pris- 
Mis,  asylums  and  all  other  institutions 
supported  by  public  fimds;  abolish  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  any  form  in  public 
schools;  prohibit  recognition  of  religious 
festivals  and  feasts  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  by  the  Governors; 
abolish  the  judicial  oath  in  courts;  abol- 
ish the  oath  in  all  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment; repeal  laws  which  call  for  en- 
forcement of  the  observance  of  Sunday 
as  the  Sabbath:  administer  our  entire 
political  system  on  a  strictly  seoilar 
basis.  Here  then  is  the  thesis  of  the  free 
thinkers  who  would  secularize  and  make 
completely  worldly  our  civilization  and 
our  tradition. 

But  there  Is  still  another  group  In  this 
trinity,  and  they  are  the  Communists, 
who  seek  to  communize  this  country.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Karl  Marx,  the 
great  apostle  of  communism,  had  actu- 
ally only  two  basic  theses:  the  first  was 
to  destroy  capitalism  and  the  second  to 
dethrone  God. 

That  is  what  Marxism  finally  adds  up 
to. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  In  his  book  entitled 
"Masters  of  Deceit"  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  communism  Is  the  monumental 
enemy  of  any  religion  that  believes  in  a 
Supreme  Being.  Khrushchev  affirmed 
the  fact  when  he  said : 

Dont  think  that  the  communists  have 
changed  their  mind  about  religion.  We  re- 
main the  atheists  that  we  have  always  been. 
We  are  doing  as  much  as  we  can  to  Uberate 
those  people  who  are  still  under  the  spell  of 
this  rellglotis  opiate. 

Here  you  have  some  of  the  groups 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  our 
religious  tradition  and  that  of  course 
Includes  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

It  is  time  to  give  thought,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  these  premises,  to  some  spiritual 
education  in  this  country.  Where  will 
we  find  the  real  answer  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  to  the  strange  aberrations 
and  extremlsms  of  the  present  day  unless 
we  find  it  In  spiritual  education?  And 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  In  this  arsenal 
of  education  is  prayer.  Freedom  of  vol- 
untary prayer  or  participation  in  prayer 
is  the  fifth  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  freedoms  and  ranks  high  above  those 
other  freedoms  that  were  announced  so 
long  ago. 

The  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
were  quite  interesting  insc^ar  as  the  wit- 
nesses were  concerned. 


Those  who  came  to  oppose  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148  obviously  resorted 
to  the  old  cliche  of  separation  of  church 
and  State,  together  with  some  other  rea- 
sons which  were  assigned.  The  opposi- 
tion Included  the  executive  secretary  of 
one  of  the  church  denominations;  the 
president  of  a  theological  seminary;  an 
attorney  from  New  York  representing 
the  Humanist  Association;  the  director 
of  social  relations  for  one  of  the 
churches;  the  American  counsel  of  one 
church  group;  two  professors  of  law;  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  certain 
public  relations  directors  for  churches; 
the  associate  secretary  of  the  board  of 
social  concerns  for  one  of  the  church 
groups. 

The  Board  of  Social  Concerns.  Maybe 
that  is  the  trouble  with  the  country  and 
the  world  today — ^we  are  so  given  to  so- 
cial concerns  that  we  have  no  time  left 
for  concern  with  the  soul. 

As  I  thought  of  these  witnesses,  I  won- 
dered where  the  pastors  were;  I  won- 
dered where  the  shepherds  of  the  flock 
were;  I  wondered  where  the  ministers 
were — all  those  who  sit  at  bedsides  to 
comfort  the  sick,  who  come  to  bereaved 
homes  to  comfort  those  who  have  been 
bereaved,  those  who  have  constsmt  con- 
tact with  their  flock,  those  who  minister 
to  the  ^irltual  needs  of  the  common 
man.   Where  were  they? 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  In- 
vited. What  we  had  before  the  subcom- 
mittee were  the  professionals,  who  can  be 
foimd  at  these  hearings  any  old  time  to 
testify  on  matters  of  this  kind. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Charles  E. 
Rice,  entitled  "Where  Are  the  Clergy- 
men?" and  subtitled  "If  Senator  Dnuc- 
SEN's  Prayer  Amendment  Is  To  Have  Any 
Chance  of  Passage,  Clergymen  Must  Sup- 
port It.  Why  Don't  They?  For  Pear  of 
Losing  Federal  Aid."  It  was  published  in 
the  National  Review  of  August  23,  1966. 
Mr.  Rice  does  a  pretty  good  job  in  that 
article,  and  I  think  this  is  the  place  to  put 
It  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Whkkk    Aas   rax    CLcacTUSN? — Jr   Senator 

DOKSEN'S  PaATKR  Amcndictnt  Is  To  Have 

Airr  Chance  or  Passaoe,  Cltrgtmem  Must 

Support  It.    Wht  Don't  Thet?    For  Fear 

or  LoeiNo  FuMOLu.  Am 

(By  Charles  E.  Rice) 
To  the  surprise  of  many.  Senator  Evzxett 
M.  DnuisxN  announced  last  January  that  he 
would  force  a  Senate  fight  for  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  iindo  the  school  prayer  de- 
cisions handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1962  and  1963.  In  the  first  decision,  the 
Court  Invalidated  the  recitation  In  public 
schools  of  the  state-composed  Regents' 
prayer,  and  In  the  second  ruling  the  Court 
forbade  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  devotional  reading  of  the  Bible  In  public 
schools.  In  neither  case  was  any  child  com- 
pelled to  participate  In  the  exercise.  Since 
then,  a  federal  clrcxUt  court  has  ruled,  In  a 
ca«e  arising  In  Whltestone.  New  York,  that 
pubUc  school  teacher*  cannot  even  permit 
pupils  to  recite  prayers  In  dasBrooms  by 
themselves  and  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  this  last 
ruling. 
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An  earlier  effort  to  j^ln  congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  prayer  am»^dment  foundered  In 
1964  on  the  obstructl  cmtsm  of  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Chaltnan  EMANtrEi,  Celler, 
Democrat,  of  New  YoilJ.  the  hostility  of  the 
press  and,  In  part,  a  g^thdrawal  of  support 
for  the  amendment  b}  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  For  t^e  past  year  or  so  the 
issue  has  lain  dormar  «. 
The  Dlrksen  prayer  Amendment  provides: 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  aiiihorlty  administering 
any  school,  school  sj  ftem,  educational  in- 
stitution or  other  puMc  building  supported 
In  whole  or  part  throi  igh  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  from  piD^-ldlng  for  or  permit- 
ting the  voluntary  pa  '^Iclpatlon  by  students 
or  others  In  prayer.  Nothing  contained  In 
this  article  shall  auth  sklze  any  such  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  f  >rm  or  content  of  any 
prayer."  | 

lliere  are  two  Issii^  here.  First,  is  the 
amendment  worth  adopting?  Second,  what 
are  Its  chances  of  succ  ^? 

To  judge  the  meritsl  6f  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment, we  must  remember  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  prayer  decisions  have  generated  two 
dangerous  trends.  Cine  Is  the  elimination 
of  various  religious  manifestations  from  pub- 
lic life.  The  other  la  !the  threat  to  the  tax 
privileges  of  religious  raganlzatlons. 

The    first   trend.   tfWard   the   excision   of 
religious   manlfestatlftis,   follows    from    the 
basic  rationale  of  th^  decisions.    For  there 
the  Court  enjoined  ufxin  government  a  per- 
petual suspension  ofjjudgment  on  the  very 
question  of  whether  qod  exists.    Thus  It  was 
that  Justice  William  |  Brennan  labored  In  a 
concurring  opinion  li^  the  1963  case  to  show 
that  the  ruUng  did  not  require  such  things 
as  the  erasure  of  Godrd  name  from  our  coin- 
age, the  repeal  of  tna  national  motto,  etc. 
And  Brennan's  rationale,  which  epitomized 
the  basic  meaning  or  the  decision  was  that 
"The   reference    to   <^vlnlty   In   the   revised 
pledge  of  allegiance,  tpt  example,  may  merely 
recognize  the  hlstoriiatl  fact   that  our  Na- 
tion  tocM    believed    fa   have    been    founded 
under  God"  (emphasltiadded) .     In  short,  the 
words  "under  God"  ct  i  remain  In  the  pledge 
only  If  they  are  not  tneant  to  be  believed 
and  are  a  mere  hlstoutal  commemoration  of 
the  fact  that  the  foiihders.  deprived  of  the 
Insight  of  our  ruling  i  Justices,  actually  be- 
lieved that  this   nation   was   "under  God." 
The   same    reasoning    would    apply    to    the 
Declaration   of   Independence,    which   con- 
tains four  afflrmatlo  ie  of  the  existence  of 
God.    It  does  not  aettti  to  bother  the  Court 
that   this   Buspenslor    of   judgment   on   the 
existence  of  God  res  i)ts  In  a  governmental 
preference  of  agnostliiism,  which  Is  now  rec- 
ognized by  the  Court  as  a  non-thelstlc  re- 
ligion.   In  line  with'  the  Coiirt's  reasoning. 
Nativity  scenes  have  been  banned  on  public 
property  unless  presented  purely  In  "a  cul- 
tural vein."    The  kindergarten  children  In 
the  Whltestone  case  Were  forbidden  to  recite, 
before  eating  their  cookies  and  entirely  on 
their   own   initiative    the    "Romper   Room" 
prayer:    "God   is   greaft,  Ood   is   good.    And 
we  thank  Him   for   our  food.    Amen."    In 
Maryland,    every    pending    criminal    Indict- 
ment in  the  state  vts  Invalidated  because 
the  grand  and  petit  purors  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  afflrmlhg  their  belief  In  God. 
In  New  York  City,  iewlsh  teachers  cannot 
wear  the  yarmulka  lb  public  school  class- 
rooms, although  the  .|«wish  code  of  Shulchan 
Anich  requires  that]H  be  worn.    In  public 
schools  throughout  New  York  State,  pupils 
are  forbidden  to  recite  devotlonally  the  last 
stanza  of  the  national   anthem,  because  It 
concludes  with  the  l^iteful  phrase.  "In  Ood 
Is  our  trust." 

SECT7LARIZlir4C    MANDATES 

And  so  It  goes.  Ilbreover.  we  may  fairly 
expect  that  the  sec  Aarlzing  mandates  are 
ultimately  going  to  be  applied  to  parochial 


schools  receiving  government  aid  where  that, 
aid  entails  substantial  public  supervision 
over  the  use  of  the  funds.  Thus.  Roman 
Catholic  schools  In  Brooklyn  were  allowed  to 
participate  in  Operation  Head  Start  last  year 
only  after  they  took  the  crucifixes  off  the 
classroom  walls  and  eliminated  sectarian  and 
even  moral  Instruction  from  the  school  day; 
It  was  only  at  the  personal  Intercession  of 
Sargent  Shrlver  that  the  nuns  were  allowed 
to  teach  In  their  habits  in  their  own  schools. 
It  Is  true  that  In  Operation  Head  Start,  un- 
like the  ordinary  case  of  public  aid  to  re- 
ligious schools,  public  school  chUdren  came 
onto  the  parochial  school  premises.  But  this 
distinction  has  no  enduring  significance. 
For  the  courts  are  likely  to  hold  before  too 
long  that  parochial  schools  receiving  sub- 
stantial public  aid  are  Instrumentalities  of 
the  state  to  the  extent  that  they  cannot 
prefer  their  own  parishioners  In  their  ad- 
mission policies  and  therefore  must  open 
their  doors  to  the  community  at  large.  At 
that  point,  any  difference  between  public  and 
parochial  schools  will  be  of  Interest  mainly 
to  the  bookkeepers. 

The  second  trend  created  by  the  school 
prayer  decisions  Is  equally  dangerous.  The 
Issue  Is  whether  churches  will  be  exempt 
from  taxation  on  their  property  and  Income 
and  whether  donors  to  churches  will  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  their  contributions  on  their 
own  tax  retiu-ns.  (Churches  are  already,  and 
properly,  of  course,  subject  to  taxation  on 
commercial  enterprises  which  they  conduct 
for  profit.)  The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed 
to  review  a  Maryland  decision  vtpholdlng  the 
religious  tax  exemptions,  and  the  Issue  may 
soon  be  resolved.  It-Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
logic  and  language  of  the  school  prayer  de- 
cisions Indicate  that  religious  tax  privileges 
win  be  sustained  only  Insofar  as  they  benefit 
the  secular  activities  of  religious  organiza- 
tions. Thxis  a  church  could  be  exempt  from 
taxation  on  a  hospital  It  conducts,  because 
non-profit  hospitals  In  general  are  exempt. 
But  a  church  would  have  no  exemption  for 
Its  church  building.  Similarly.  It  would  seem 
that  a  donor  could  deduct  his  contribution 
to  a  parochial  school  only  to  the  extent  that 
It  was  used  for  the  teaching  of  secular  sub- 
jects. One  could  not.  it  would  seem,  deduct 
a  gift  used  by  the  school  to  buy  catechisms 
rather  than  readers.  But  suppose  the  school 
teaches  reading  with  stories  of  Christ  aud 
the  saints? 

In  the  real  world  today,  any  significant 
restriction  of  the  existing  tax  privileges  of 
churches  woiild  drive  many  out  of  existence 
and  would  greatly  hamper  the  work  of  all  of 
them.  One  further  effect  of  the  curtailment 
of  tax  privileges  would  be  to  make  the 
churches  Increasingly  dependent  upon  gov- 
ernment subsidies,  which  In  turn  would  ac- 
celerate tlie  secularization  of  church-related 
schools.  Incidentally,  there  Is  also  language 
In  the  1963  prayer  decision  which  could  fore- 
shadow an  elimination  of  military  chaplains 
from  the  public  payroll,  thus  putting  an 
added  fijiancial  burden  on  the  churches. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  is  limited  In  scope 
and  deals  only  with  prayer  as  such.  It  might 
be  argued  that  the  amendment  creates  an 
implication  that  because  prayer  alone  is  ex- 
pressly permitted,  all  other  religious  prac- 
tices and  public  aids  to  religion  are  for- 
bidden. However,  the  negative  language  of 
the  proposal  ("Nothing  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit.  .  .  .")  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  application  of  that  technical  rule  of  con- 
struction. 

Senator  DuutscN  claims  that  his  amend- 
ment Is  not  designed  "to  reverse  the  Court" 
but  rather  is  a  "clarification."  But  regard- 
less of  his  opinion,  the  amendment  would 
reverse  the  Court  on  the  central  Issue  of  the 
school  prayer  decisions.  It  would  legitimize 
the  official  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
God.  And  while  It  would  not  specifically 
cover  tax  privileges,  chaplains  and  miscel- 
laneous matters,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 


known  In  the  past  to  follow  the  election  re- 
turns and  It  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  present  members  of  the  Court  would  get 
the  point.  The  last  sentence  of  the  amend- 
ment would  not  validate  an  officially-com- 
posed Regents'  Prayer,  but  the  limited  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "prescribe"  would  allow 
sufficient  room  for  officials  to  leave  the  form 
and  content  of  the  voluntary  prayer  up  to  a 
local  consensus.  And,  of  course,  the  First 
Amendment's  protection  of  the  free  exercise 
of  religion  would  not  be  affected  by  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment.  No  one  could  be  coerced 
In  any  way  to  participate  In  any  exercise. 
But  the  amendment  would  end  the  present 
ludicrous  condition  where  a  small  minority  of 
zealots  Is  enabled  to  Impose  Its  dislike  of 
pr.Tyer  or  of  God  upon  the  great  majority. 

The  language  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
is  sound  and  It  Is  worth  supporting.  But 
what  are  Its  prospects?  Public  opinion 
polls  from  1962  to  the  present  time  have 
shown  a  great  majority  in  favor  of  prayer  In 
the  public  schools.  "The  support,  however, 
has  been  Inarticulate  and  passive.  But  now. 
perhaps  because  of  the  Vietnam  crisis,  a 
groundswell  appears  to  be  developing.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  amendment  reached 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  It  would 
pass  and  would  be  ratified  by  the  states. 
For  what  politician  will  vote  against  volun- 
tary prayer?  But  the  question  Is  whether 
the  existing  popular  support  will  be  strong 
enough  to  break  the  parliamentary  barriers 
In  Congress. 

There  Is  one  factor  which  may  determine 
the  outcome.  If  the  churches,  and  especially 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  would 
support  the  amendment  It  would  certainly 
pass.  It  was  the  withholding  of  support 
by  Catholic  leaders  which  played  a  crucial 
role  In  defeating  the  amendment  In  1964. 
When  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held 
hearings  in  1962,  four  Catholic  spokesmen, 
including  the  representative  of  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York,  supported 
the  amendment  and  no  Catholic  leader  op- 
posed it.  Two  years  later,  however,  when 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  held  its 
hearing^,  there  were  nine  Catholics  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  (but  no  representative  of 
the  hierarchy,  with  the  exception  of  Bishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen,  whose  testimony  was 
bracketed  In  press  accounts  with  that  of 
Govemer  George  Wallace,  who  appeared  the 
same  day  In  favor  of  the  amendment).  But 
In  those  1964  hearings,  there  were  seven- 
teen Catholic  witnesses  opposed,  including 
spokesmen  for  many  Catholic  periodicals, 
the  lay  director  of  the  Legal  Department  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
and  a  couple  of  lawyer-priests. 

The  rise  in  Catholic  opposition  to  the 
amendment  was  apparently  due  in  part  to 
an  unfounded  fear  that  a  prayer  amendment 
would  upset  the  existing  First  Amendment 
balance  on  the  matter  of  federal  aid  to 
chitfch-related  schools.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  surmise  that  the  opposition  was 
also  due  In  part  tc  a  fear  that  Catholic  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  would  antagonize 
certain  elements  whose  neutrality  or  sup- 
port would  be  necessary  for  the  enactment 
of  a  major  program  of  such  federal  aid. 
Since  then  the  Church  has  received  .ts  fed- 
eral aid,  through  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  But  some 
Catholic  school  administrators  are  l>egln- 
ning  to  discover  that  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  lunch  and  that  government  aid 
brings  government  control. 

The  Church's  concern  at>out  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  understandable.  For  it  is  true  that 
a  major  program  of  federal  aid  to  public 
schools  only  would  tend  to  drive  out  of  exis- 
tence thos'>  private  schools  excluded  from 
the  benefits.  But  the  Catholic  Chiu-ch  lob- 
bied Informally  but  effectively  for  a  massive 
program  of  federal  grants  to  Its  schools,  and 
ignored  alternative  proposals  which  would 
have    benefited    those   schools    through    the 
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allowance  of  tax  crwUts  or  tax  deductions  to 
parents  for  tuition  paid  to  the  schools.  The 
tax  credit  or  deduction  program  would  have 
enabled  private  schools  to  raise  their  tui- 
tion and  would  not  have  entailed  significant 
government  controls  because  the  tuition 
money  the  schools  would  have  received  from 
the  parents  would  never  have  been  govern- 
ment money.  There  have  been  several  pro- 
posals of  this  sort  In  the  Congress,  Includ- 
ing a  limited  system  of  "G.I.  BUI"  type  grants 
to  parents  whose  income  Is  too  small  to  bene- 
fit from  tax  credits  or  tax  deductions. 
When  Senator  Abk/ham  Ribicoit  proposed 
the  tax  deduction  idea  on  the  college  level, 
former  Commissioner  of  Education  Keppel 
opposed  It  because,  under  it,  "We  could  not 
accomplish  our  social  objectives."  The 
Catholic  Church  may  be  about  to  learn  that 
the  social  objectives  of  the  federal  bureau- 
crats do  not  Include  an  Independent  system 
of  parochial  schools. 

The  reality  of  government  control  as  an 
Incident  to  government  aid  should  surprise 
nobody.  Tlie  same  tendency  is  operating  in 
the  racial  area  where  among  other  things 
It  is  not  overly  visionary  to  f  orsee  that  paro- 
chial schools  In  Hew  York  State  wlU  be 
subjected,  before  long,  to  the  arrogant 
system  of  artificial  racial  balancing  Insti- 
tuted In  the  public  schools  of  that  state. 
But  what  is  surprising  Is  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Catholic  Church  torpedoed  the  school 
prayer  amendment  when  It  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  combination  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  prayer  ruling  and  a  massive  program 
of  federal  aid  would  lead  inexorably  to  the 
secularization  of  the  parochial  school. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Catholic 
leaders  will  support  Dirksen's  amendment. 
Frankly,  It  does  not  appear  likely  that  they 
will  do  so  in  significant  numbers,  although 
Cardinal  Cushlng  of  Boston  and  Bishop 
Bernard  J.  Flanagan  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
antong  a  few  others,  have  spoken  in  support 
of  It.  The  silken  threads  attached  to  the 
handouts  are  very  strong.  If  support  from 
the  Catholic  and  other  churches  Is  not  forth- 
coming the  popular  pressure  on  the  Con- 
great  will  have  to  be  overwhelming  to  achieve 
aucoesa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  that  It  will  be  strong  enough  and 
that  we  will  have  a  prayer  amendment.  If 
we  do,  and  if  it  Is  adopted  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Church  will  have  become  Irrelevant,  and 
even  a  negative  factor.  In  a  central  church- 
state  issue  of  our  day.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  are  unduly  pre- 
occupied with  the  construction  of  buildings 
which  the  secularists  will  control  and  too 
little  concerned  with  what  is  going  to  be 
taught  to  the  children  in  those  schools. 
Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  once  wrote:  "One 
can  almost  formulate  a  law :  in  days  of  pros- 
perity, the  Church  has  administrators;  in 
days  of  adversity,  the  Church  has  shep- 
herds .  .  .  When  primacy  Is  given  to  mortar 
In  the  Church,  mortals  lose  their  signifi- 
cance." 

Those  who  support  the  Dirksen  prayer 
amendment  should  insist  that  their  clerics, 
of  whatever  denomination,  declare  them- 
selves on  the  issue.  And  they  should  de- 
mand support  from  their  representatives  and 
senators.  The  effective  groups  supporting 
the  amendment  are.  Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer,  Box  1776.  Rutland.  Uassachusetta, 
and  Constitutional  Prayer  Foundation,  903 
Munsey  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21203. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  also  have  an  article 
enUUed  "Personally  Speaking."  and  sub- 
titled "Have  Churches  Lofit  Contact?" 
written  by  Woolsey  TeDer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  aoticle,  In  its  en- 
tirety, be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rico«i>, 
as  follows: 

personali.t  speaktkc :  have  chttitchss  lost 

Contact? 

(By  Woolsey  TeUer) 

Whom  do  the  religloiu  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion represent?  Whom,  in  fact,  do  they 
lead?  That's  the  pertinent  question  raised 
by  RepresentoUve  BAasn  B.  Conabu:  Jr. 
(R-N.Y.).  He  suspects  that  the  leadership 
doesn't  represent  either  the  majmlty  of 
churchgoers  or  the  majority  of  clergymen — 
at  least  not  In  his  own  37th  Congressional 
District,  considered  a  fairly  typical  American 
district. 

Representative  Conable  notes  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  (NCC)  and  a 
number  of  other  religious  leader  groups  have 
testified  against  the  proposed  amendment  of 
Senator  EvxaxTx  Dirkszn  (R-IH.)  which 
would  permit  voluntary  prayers  In  public 
schools.  The  keyword  Is  "voluntary."  No 
one  would  be  compelled  to  pray. 

Skeptical  as  to  whether  these  religious 
groups  actually  represent  the  rank  and  file 
clergiymen.  Representative  Conable,  working 
from  phone  books,  mailed  some  500  question- 
naires to  the  identified  clergymen  of  his 
district.  The  questionnaire  gave  the  word- 
ing of  the  amendment  and  asked  for  reac- 
tions from  the  gentlemen  of  the  cloth.  The 
wording,  short  and  simple,  Is: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  admlnlBterlng 
any  school,  school  system,  educational  insti- 
tution or  other  public  building  supported 
in  whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  from  providing  for  or  per- 
mitting the  voluntary  participation  by  stu- 
dents or  others  in  prayer.  Nothing  con- 
tained In  this  article  shall  authorize  any 
such  authority  to  prescribe  the  form  and 
content  of  any  prayer." 

Of  137  answers  to  the  questionnaire  120 
clergymen  favored  the  amendment  and  17 
oi^>o6ed  it. 

The  amendment  would  make  possible,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  the  choice  of  ptuticlpating 
In  voluntary  prayer.  The  stress  here  Is  on 
"choice."  No  one  would  be  compelled  to 
pray. 

Generally  Ignored  in  the  controversy 
raging  over  the  amendment  Is  the  fact  that 
the  various  states  have  compulsory  education 
laws.  A  person  is  obligated  to  attend  school 
up  until  a  certain  age,  or  until  completing 
certain  studies,  varying  from  state  to  state. 
Ft>r  the  time  that  the  youths  are  In  school, 
approximately  one-third  of  their  waking 
hours,  five  days  out  of  the  week,  they  are 
now  prohibited  from  overt  praying.  The 
U.S.  Constitution  after  which  the  state  con- 
stitutions are  modeled,  says  In  Article  I  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prc^iblting  the  free  exercise  thereof  .  .  ." 

As  for  the  first  part  of  the  phrase,  the 
Dirksen  amendment  obvlovisly  would  not  es- 
tablish a  religion.  As  to  the  second  part, 
when  a  religious  person  is  compelled  to  spend 
one-third  of  his  waking  hours  In  a  bvtlldlng 
where  he  is  prevented  from  praying  is  he  not 
being  prohibited  from  the  free  exercise  of 
his  religion? 

No  one  has  suggested  that  children  be 
prohibited  from  attending  to  their  physical 
needs  when  they  are  in  school.  There  are 
regular  lunch  hours  to  satiate  human  hun- 
ger. Yet  those  who  have  spiritual  hunger 
are  prevented  from  assuaging  it. 

Some  people  fear  that  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment would  endanger  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can concept  of  separation  of  state  and 
church.  No  one  questions  their  right  to  that 
view.  The  question  here  Is  whether  the  rell- 
gioiis     leadership     opposing     the     Dirksen 


amendment  represents  the  sentiments  of 
most  religious  people. 

Representative  Conablc,  in  assessing  the 
120  to  17  returns  he  got  from  clergymen 
favoring  the  amendment  said,  "If  this  is 
typical,  the  national  church  group  leaders 
should  perhaps  poll  their  members  before 
descending  too  vigorously  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
citadel  of  representative  government." 

Adding  weight  to  Conabi.e's  views  were  the 
words  of  Rev.  Dr.  David  Hunter,  deputy  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  NCC,  who  testified 
against  the  amendment.  He  said  he  thought 
church  "leaders"  are  "ahead"  of  the  thinking 
of  their  flocks  on  public  Issues. 

Rather  than  being  ahead  of  the  people  the 
religious  leadership  may  simply  have  lost 
contact  with  them.  That  could  be  danger- 
ous— for  the  leadership,  that  is.  It  Is  both 
a  religious  and  a  democratic  concept  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Those  who  are  so  far  "ahead"  of  the  people 
that  they  can't  hear  the  people's  voice  are 
surely  deaf  to  the  voice  of  Ood. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  article  makes 
reference  to  a  question  raised  by  Repre- 
sentative Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  who  suspected  that  the  leadership 
does  not  represent  either  the  majority 
of  church-goers  or  the  majority  of 
clergymen,  at  least  not  in  his  own  37th 
Congressional  District,  considered  a 
fairly  typical  American  district. 

He  went  to  the  trouble  to  carefully 
document  all  the  ministers  In  that  dis- 
trict. He  wanted  to  find  out  how  they 
really  thought,  or  whether  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  was  speaking  for 
them,  because  the  national  council  came 
before  the  subcommittee. 

He  discovered,  from  137  answers,  from 
137  clergymen  of  all  faiths,  that  120  fa- 
vored the  amendment  that  I  introduced, 
and  17  opposed  It. 

Now.  that  Is  a  strange  kettle  of  fish, 
because  I  now  get  around  to  other  items 
that  I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  think  the  next  one  should  be 
the  action  taken  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  a  farflung  organization,  not 
merely  from  coast  to  coast,  but  in  nearly 
every  country  on  earth. 

They  passed  a  resolution  at  their  67th 
national  convention,  held  In  New  York, 
August  21,  1968.  and  here  It  is: 

Whereas,  there  are  those  who  would  de- 
stroy aU  religion  and  erase  aU  mentioning  of 
God  from  our  lives;  and 

Whereaa,  aU  prayers  have  been  banned 
from  ova  public  schools,  and 

Whereas,  leglalation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  United  States  Congress  to  allow  volun- 
tary prayers  In  our  schools,  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
firmly  believes  In  God;  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  e7th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  that  we  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  members  of  Congress  in  their  fight 
to  restore  prayers  in  our  schools;  and 

Be  it  fxirther  resolved,  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  support 
legUlatlon,  Introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  Evxarrr  DnutsEN,  to  re- 
store voluntary  prayer  to  our  pubUc  schools; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  every  member 
of  the  V  J.W.  actively  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148  by  communicating  with  his 
Congressman,  requesting  that  he  aid  us  In 
our  effort  to  return  prayer  to  o»ir  public 
schools. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  come  to,  first, 
Cardinal  Cushlng.  a  very  eminent  divine 
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The  second  Is  en- 


In  the  Catholic  Chuiw.  In  the  Pilot, 
which  is  published  in  ^oston,  there  ap- 
pears regularly  a  sect  Ipn  entitled  "News 
Notes  From  the  Carcl>ial." 

There  are  two  ar^cles  here  that  I 
think  properly  deserv^'a  part  in  this  dls 
cussion.    The  first  oi^e  Is  entitled  "The 
Sweetness  of  Prayer." 
titled  "Prayer  in  the  ^hools." 

I  shall  read  only  a  portion  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second 

In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  over  prayer 
in  the  public  schools  itmny  honored  public 
servants  have  voiced  their  belief  that  such 
prayer  is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  For 
Instance.  Senator  Salt^kstall  and  Senator 
DiRKSKN.  among  the  ojtbers.  They  do  not 
share  the  shoddy  opiniobs  of  self -constituted 
authorities  on  matter^  about  which  they 
have  no  authority  to  sp^k. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  imanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  atUcles  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Reg 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prjiited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sweetn 


"There  is  nothing  in  1 
prayer  I"    So  declared 
recent  Interview.     He  • 


OF  Prates 
e  world  sweeter  than 
•^nator  Duucsem  in  a 
tinned  by  stressing 


the  injustice  and  loss  bo  the  nation  by  the 
act  which  removed  prayer  from  the  public 
tchools  .  .  .  "Now  therje;  are  those  who  want 
to  delete  the  words,  'In  God  Is  Our  Trust,' 
from  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  There  is  but 
one  country  where  06d  is  so  derided  and 
excluded — the  Soviet  Umon." 

In  time  of  joy  and  success  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  glvf  r  of  all  good  gifts  tells 
Elm  that  His  goodnesf  Is  appreciated.  Un- 
fortunately, it  seems  probable  that  few  pay 
Him  this  acknowledgement  in  comparison 
with  those  who  do.  tti  time  of  pain  and 
grief,  occasioned  by  th(  i  loss  of  a  dear  one,  by 
the  shattering  of  heal  .h,  the  loss  of  needed 
work  and  other  burdeitt  that  at  one  time  or 
another  afflict  people,  prayer  is  most  of  all 
consoling  and  strengthening.  It  reminds  us 
that  we  have  not  here  a  lasting  city,  but  look 
for  one  to  come. 

One  who  meditates|  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  Redeemer  with  crucifix  in  hand,  finds  a 
wonderful  help  to  the^  restoration  of  what 
may  have  been  lost  [^ben  the  blow  first 
struck.  In  this  month  tof  May.  and  in  all  the 
other  months,  we  hav^  a  Model  who.  after 
Christ,  suffered  mostl  Mary,  His  Mother, 
shared  all  His  Sacriflcaa.  She  wants  to  share 
with  us  the  graces  thpy  brought.  Mary  Is 
Queen  of  Sorrows.  After  her  Divine  Son's 
Ascension  she  was  leM  a  bereaved  Mother, 
awaiting  the  time  wq^n  He  would  call  her 
to  Himself. 

"There  is  nothing  Iki  the  world  sweeter 
than  prayer!"  When  a  high  government  offi- 
cial so  declares,  we  kni^fr  that  Jesiis  and  Mary 
listen  with  joy! 

Pbateb  in  niB  School 
Now  and  then  the  l^pst  of  a  program  over 
the  air  gives  his  oplni)afn  in  a  manner  which 
disedlfles  and  trouble^  many  of  his  listeners. 
Recently,  one  such  individual  professed  that 
prayer  in  the  public  Schools  was  a  "useless 
thing."  His  remark  wiae  not  only  out  of  place 
but  shocking  to  those!  who  believe  that  such 
prayer  is  not  only  "uaeful"  but  necessary. 
There  are  those  who  teU  us  that  children 
should  be  taught  to  pray  in  their  homes. 
Therefore,  no  need  for  morel  When  parents 
who  are  godly  see  to  tt  that  their  children 
give  God  His  due  betdre  they  start  out  for 
school,  it  is  well.  T^t,  even  such  parents, 
in  the  whirl  of  dlstr4otlonB  today,  may  not 
emphasize  this  as  they  should.  And.  what  of 
those  other  parents  ^^bo  do  not  themselves 


pray,  and  never  teach  their  children  to  recite 
morning  prayers? 

Many  of  generations  of  a  few  years  back 
recall  with  noetalgla  the  recital  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  In  the  schoolroom,  with  the  reading 
of  the  exquisite  Psalm  which  begins:  "The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  I  shall  not  want." 
The  children  who  listen  could  visualize  the 
"green  pastures"  through  which  Christ  leads 
His  Own,  and  His  promise  to  see  that  they 
do  not  "want." 

"I  am  the  Good  Shepherd.  I  know  Mine 
and  Mine  know  Me!"  Long  after  King 
David's  time,  Christ  so  described  Himself. 

In  the  midst  of  the  controversy  over  prayer 
in  the  public  schools  many  honored  public 
servants  have  voiced  their  belief  that  such 
prayer  is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary.  For 
instance.  Senator  Saltonstali.  and  Senator 
DntKSEN  among  the  others.  They  do  not 
share  the  shoddy  opinions  of  self -constituted 
authorities  on  matters  about  which  they 
have  no  authority  to  speak. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
get  around  to  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Churches.  It  is  rather  interesting  that 
a  full-page  ad  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post.  That  ad  is  there 
because  thousands  of  clergymen  con- 
tributed to  make  it  possible. 

The  same  ad  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  this  morning. 

There  was  one  addition  in  the  New 
York  Times  ad.  and  that  was  by  way  of 
explanation.  It  says  at  the  top  of  the 
article : 

Becaiase  the  New  York  Times  gave  a  lead 
story  position  and  almost  a  whole  page  to 
198  academic  experts  on  China,  including  a 
high  school  teacher  and  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Library  Services,  but  gave  only  6 
Inches  to  the  following  policy  of  30,000 
clergymen,  we  are  paying  for  this  space  to 
bring  the  story  to  the  American  public. 

What  does  it  say?    It  says: 

71.4^1.  American  Protestant  clergymen 
polled  vote  "No" — to  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations — to 
United  States  diplomatic  recognition  of 
Peiping. 

93.7%  of  American  Protestant  clergymen 
polled  vote  "No" — to  satisfying  Red  China's 
primary  condition  for  joining  the  United 
Natloiu:  the  expulsion  of  our  ally.  Free 
China. 

What  do  you  think  about  tliis?  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  was  about.    It  reads: 

On  February  22,  1966,  the  General  Board 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  granting  of 
United  States  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Peiping  regime. 

This  widely-publicized  resolution — and 
similar  statements  from  other  church 
bodies — has  caused  dismay  In  nations 
throughout  the  world  who  stand  in  firm  op- 
position against  Communist  aggression  and 
enslavement  and  who  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  in  this  crucial  world 
struggle.  Particularly  tragic  is  the  effect  on 
the  morale  of  young  Americans  battling 
Communism  In  Vietnam.  If  their  own 
churches  and  church  leaders  favor  accom- 
modation with  totalitarian,  atheistic  and 
predatory  Conununism,  should  they  give 
their  Uvea  In  resisting  it? 

They  go  on,  and  they  show  the  rest  of 
the  story,  but  this  is  the  answer  to  the 
National  Coxmcll  of  Churches,  which  has 
pretended  to  speak  on  nearly  every  sub- 
ject under  the  sun  for  an  estimated  40 


million  people.    They  do  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  I  promised  not  to  Interrupt  the 
Senator,  but  since  this  is  such  a  well- 
documented  testimony  of  the  opinion  on 
the  canvass  of  all  of  the  churches;  does 
one  of  the  questions  that  is  asked  con- 
cern the  position  of  clergymen  on  the 
issue  we  are  now  discussing? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  We  will  get  to 
that  later. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  establish  the  fact  that  these  social 
engineers  have  been  giving  too  much 
time  to  things  like  the  recognition  of 
China  instead  of  to  a  little  soul  saving. 
We  might  not  have  some  of  the  riots  In 
this  country  if  we  had  prayer  in  schools 
and  a  little  more  religious  tradition. 
Maybe  that  is  where  we  split  our  moor- 
ings, and  we  will  lament  it,  believe  me, 
before  we  get  through. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  Human  Events, 
published  April  9,  1966. 

I  know  that  people  waive  this  to  one 
side.  However,  one  of  my  old  classmates, 
a  very  capable  person,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  liad  quite  an  interest- 
ing human  event  financially  and  other- 
wise. 

He  toured  many  sections  of  the  globe 
in  order  to  get  information  of  an  accu- 
rate character.  They  have  devoted  a 
part  of  an  issue  to  this  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  of  this  article 
is— 

Does  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches 
speak  for  you?  Claiming  to  represent  40 
million  protestant  and  orthodox  church 
members,  the  NCC  has  spoken  out  on  such 
diverse  topics  as  right-to-work.  Medicare, 
reapportionment  and  the  war  in  ^etnam. 
Invariably  liberal,  its  opinions  are  often 
used  in  attempts  to  refute  conservative  ar- 
guments. Should  anyone  pay  attention  to 
the  NCC? 

This  is  a  staff  report. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant parts  of  the  issue  is  a  vestiy 
committee  report. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
reports  on  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.    It  reads: 

NCC  Does  Moee  Haxm  Than  Good 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  reports  on 
the  National  Coimcll  of  Chvirches  was  pre- 
pared m  1960  and  1961  by  the  Vestry  Com- 
mittee of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  the  largest  Episcopal  church 
in  the  state.  After  a  lengthy  investigation, 
the  committee  unanimously  found: 

I  shall  read  only  two  imderllned  por- 
tions, but  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  the  entire  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vestrt    CoMicrrTEE    Concludes — ^NCC    Dors 
Mose  Harm  Than  Good 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  reports  on 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  was  pre- 
pared in  1960  and  1961  by  the  Vestry  Com- 
mittee  of   St.   Mark's   Episcopal   Church   of 
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Sbreveport,  La.,  the  largest  Eplaccqwl  church 
In  the  state.  After  a  lengthy  Investigation, 
the  conunittee  unanimously  found: 

Theoretically,  and  perhaps  practically,  the 
NCC  docs  many  things  which  are  good.  It 
conducts  foreign  missionary  work;  it  distrib- 
utes food  and  clothing  to  many  who  need  It 
overseas.  It  prepares  and  distributes  church 
literature. 

But  we  have  not  discovered  any  so-called 
evangelistic  activity  of  the  NCC  which  Is 
not  also  a  function  of  the  Protestant  Kpls- 
copal  Church.  Our  church  also  conducts 
foreign  missionary  work  and  publishes  litera- 
ture. 

Our  Investigation  leads  us  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

The  NOC  has  done  and  la  d<ring  a  great 
number  of  things  that  we  feel  are  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Church.  We  have  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  it  has  made 
a  practice  of  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  34  denominations  comprising  the 
NCC,  when  It  Is  In  fact  not  speclflcally  au- 
thorized to  do  so.  In  this  regard,  It  has  been 
deceitful.  In  that  It  actually  did  desire  the 
Impression  to  be  made  on  the  public  that  It 
si>oke  officially  for  "the  39  million." 

The  NCC  has  far  exceeded  Its  rightful  role 
in  speaking  out,  as  the  official  voice  of  Prot- 
estantism In  America,  on  such  controversial 
issues  as  federal  aid  to  education,  the  right- 
to-work  laws,  the  ethical  considerations  of 
the  steel  dispute,  the  seating  of  Red  China 
In  the  United  Nations,  etc. 

The  NCC,  although  not  Communistic,  has 
been  an  aid  to  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

It  has  been  hypocritical  in  assailing  "guilt 
by  aasociaUon"  and  "name  calling"  In  one 
breath  and  employing  it  in  the  next. 

It  was  deceitful  In  the  manner  In  which 
It  handled  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study  con- 
ference In  Cleveland.  It  Is  deceitful  In  re- 
fusing to  repudiate  mistakes  or  to  correct 
misinterpretations  In  the  press,  except  when 
vuob  mistakes  or  misrepresentations  are 
harmful  to  what  they  (the  professional  core 
of  the  NCC)  believe  and  profess.  We  believe 
that  such  deceit  is  not  a  proper  Christian 
atUtude. 

Tlie  NCC  Is  in  fact.  If  not  In  theory,  domi- 
nated by  a  hard  core  of  professionals,  some 
of  whom  have  never  done  pastoral  work. 
W*  believe  they  may  consider  themselves 
leaders  of  what  they  would  like  to  consider 
as  a  super  church.  They  deliberately  de- 
stroyed the  Lay  Committee  of  the  NCC  be- 
cause the  NCC  could  not  effectively  spread 
Its  propaganda  with  such  a  loud  dissonant 
▼olo*  from  within.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  Is  something  baalcaUy  wrong  with 
a  religious  organization  which  cannot  bear 
to  have  within  its  framework  a  highly  re- 
sponsible group  of  the  laity  simply  because 
It  disagrees  with  the  dominating  clergy. 

It  Is  wrong  for  the  NCC  to  carry  out  lobby- 
ing activities  with  the  federal  government  at 
all,  and  It  Is  particularly  erroneous  for  It  to 
do  so  as  the  professed  voice  of  Protestantism. 

There  are  only  two  choices  available  In 
reaching  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  read- 
ing list,  "The  Negro  American,"  which  It 
published.  Either  the  NCC  displayed  incom- 
petence In  allowing  it  to  be  distributed,  or 
else  It  was  distributed  deliberately  as  a  cor- 
rosive. In  all  charity  we  must  conclude  that 
It  was  a  display  of  Incompetence,  which  con- 
clusion strengthens  our  conviction  that  the 
NCC  should  refrain  from  taking  stands  on 
highly  controversial  Issues  In  politics  and 
economics:  besides  not  being  so  authorized. 
It  is  not  competent  to  Judge  upon  all  of  these 
matters. 

The  most  important  point  of  all  is  this: 
far  from  being  the  great  cohesive  power  It 
was  Intended  to  be,  the  NCC  by  its  acUons 
Is  spIiUing  the  churches  wide  open.  We 
believe  that  it  Is  doing  much  more  harm 
than  good;  that  its  actions  wlU  restrict  the 
attracting  of  new  members  to  the  church; 


that  It  will  alienate  and  Is  now  alienating 
many  of  the  now  faithful  parishioners;  that 
it  Is  creating  disastrous  dissension  in  all 
Protestant  Chiu-ches.  We  know  for  a  fact 
that  it  is  wreaking  such  havoc  in  individual 
churches  that  meeting  of  budgets  Is  being 
Impaired,  and  that  life-long  friendships  be- 
tween laity  and  clergy,  and  between  laity  and 
laity,  are  being  strained. 

In  summation,  we  conclude  with  firm  con- 
viction and  only  after  long  study  and  prayer, 
that  the  National  Council  of  Churches  as  It 
Is  presently  constituted  and  operated,  is  a 
harmful  and  highly  dangerous  institution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  parts  I  wish  to  read  are : 

We  have  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  It  has  made  a  practice  of  speaking  on 
behalf  of  all  members  of  the  34  denomina- 
tions comprising  the  NCC,  when  it  Is  in  fact 
not  specifically  authorized  to  do  so.  In  this 
regard,  it  has  been  deceitful,  in  that  it  ac- 
tually did  desire  the  impression  to  be  made 
on  the  public  that  it  spoke  officially  for  "the 
39  million." 

The  last  lines  In  the  vestry  committee 
report  from  the  church  in  Shreveport 
read: 

In  summation,  we  conclude  with  firm  con- 
viction and  only  after  long  study  and  prayer, 
that  the  National  Council  of  Churches  as  it 
is  presently  constituted  and  operated,  is  a 
harmful  and  highly  dangerous  institution. 

Yet  they  come  to  Washington  and 
make  It  appear  to  Congress  and  to  the 
coimtry  that  they  speak  officially  for  40 
million  people,  when  they  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  So  It  is  high  time  that  their 
testimony  be  adequately  discoimted. 

Now  I  quote  from  the  Episcopalian  for 
September  1966.  This  article  refers  to 
Bishop  Walter  M.  Higley.  The  title  Is: 
•Bishop  To  Side  With  the  Angels,  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN." 

I  am  glad  the  angels  are  in  my  corner. 
The  article  reads: 

Episcopal  Bishop  Walter  M.  Higley  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  and  other  leading  clergymen 
of  the  area  have  Issued  statements  calling 
for  support  of  the  "Dlrksen  amendment"  to 
the  VS.  Constitution.  The  main  force  of 
Senator  Dikkskn'b  bill  is  to  permit  voluntary 
prayer  In  public  schools,  a  practice  ruled  out 
as  unconstitutional  by  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  in  1962  and  again  in  1963.  following 
suits  emanating  from  New  York  and  Mary- 
land. 

Approximately  half  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Is 
coaponsorlng  the  Illinois  RepubUcan's  meas- 
ure. But  even  with  this  support,  observers 
feel  that  should  the  measure  make  the  floor, 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
for  its  passage  would  still  be  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Nevertheless.  Bishop  Higley  said :  "You  can 
line  me  up  on  the  side  of  Senator  Evkrett 
DiKKSKN  and  the  angels.  May  the  habit  of 
saying  prayers  In  the  public  schools  be  re- 
sumed— and  soon.  Prayer  never  hurt  any- 
body yet,  and  men  and  women  have  been 
praying  to  a  Supreme  Being  for  centuries." 

Now  I  turn  to  an  article  entitled 
"Morehouse  on  Prayers,"  published  in 
the  Living  Church  for  August  21,  1966. 
Dr.  Morehouse  is  president  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  of  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  article 
relates  to  my  proposal  to  permit  volun- 
tary prayers  in  public  schools.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  read  the 
article  Into  the  Rjcord;  I  shall  merely 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MORZHOUSB    ON    PBATXas 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 3d.  sent  by  Dr.  Clifford  P.  Morehouse. 
President  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Church,  to  Sena- 
tor EvEXETT  M.  DisKSEN  Of  IlUnols,  regarding 
the  latter's  proposal  to  permit  voluntary 
prayers  in  public  schools : 

Although  I  am  writing  this  letter  on  my 
official  letterhead  as  president  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  I  want 
to  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
doing  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  identiflca- 
tion  and  that  the  views  expressed  herein  are 
my  own  and  do  not  represent  any  official 
posiUon  of  the  Eplscc^al  Church  or  its  Gen- 
eral Convention. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  report  in  the 
New  York  Times  about  the  testimony  of  cer- 
tain Church  leaders  in  the  first  day  of  hear- 
ings on  your  proposal  to  permit  voluntary 
prayers  In  public  schools.  Speclflcally.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  statement  attributed  to 
Dr.  David  R.  Hunter,  speaking  for  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  to  the  effect  that  yoiir  amendment 
would  be  the  introduction  of  "state  action 
and  state  power  into  the  religious  life  of 
citizens  where  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
effective." 

While  the  vlewi>olnt  expressed  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter may  be  that  of  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Chiirches,  it  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  view  of  the  member 
Churches  of  the  NCC,  and  I  suspect  that  It 
by  no  means  represents  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  lay  members  of  these  Churches. 

So  far  as  the  Episcopal  Church  is  con- 
cerned, no  official  action  has  been  taken  at 
the  national  level  in  regard  to  your  proposed 
amendment,  or  the  subject  of  voluntary  pray- 
ers in  public  schools,  with  which  It  deals. 
There  was  a  position  paper  prepared  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  former  Bricker  amendment,  but 
I  understand  that  the  particular  point  of 
objection  there  was  the  compulsory  feature 
of  ttiat  amendment,  which  I  believe  is  not 
true  of  your  proposed  amendment.  In  any 
case,  neither  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  nor  its  executive  body,  the 
Executive  Council,  has  taken  any  official  ac- 
tion one  way  or  the  other,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  that 
in  so  doing  I  am  speaking  for  a  great  many 
lay  pec^le  of  aU  Christian  Churches,  I  should 
welcome  a  proper  method  of  permitting 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools, 
provided  that  it  did  not  involve  any  compul- 
sion or  denominational  indoctrination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  desirability  of 
prayer  and  public  worship  under  public 
sanction  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  provision 
of  a  Chaplains'  Corps  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force;  the  practice  of  having  an  In- 
vocation or  benediction  at  public  meetings: 
and  the  opening  of  sessions  of  the  Congress 
Itself  with  pubUc  prayer  by  a  publicly-ap- 
pointed chaplain.  If  such  prayers  are  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
in  public  meetings,  and  In  the  courts  of  legis- 
lation, by  what  line  of  reasoning  can  they 
be  said  to  be  Inappropriate  for  children  and 
young  people,  and  In  a  time  when  they  are 
exposed  to  a  wide-spread  breakdown  of 
morals  and  ethics,  the  voluntary  recognition 
of  a  divine  power  and  standard  of  conduct 
is  highly  to  be  desired. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof."  Surely,  this  should  Include  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  In  the  public  schools 
as  well  as  in  other  public  places — always 
provided  that  it  Is  done  without  denomina- 
tional or  sectarian  overtones  which  might 


constitute  It  in  some  senst  "an  establishment  In  the  public  schools  would  lead  to  confu- 

of  religion."  j  slon  and  reUgious  conflict. 

If  your  proposed   amendment  would  ac-         This  is  the  substance  of  the  testimony  of 

compUsh  this  aim,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  National  CouncU  oi  Churches,  a  Roman 

It  and  I  am  confident  that  the  great  majority  Catholic  law  school  dean  and  a  Harvard  law 


taken   any    official 
her,  so  far  as  I  am 


of  the  American  p>eople  would  also  be  for  it. 
We  must,  of  course,  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities;  but  I  believe  that  the  majority 
also  needs  to  have  its  rights  protected.  In- 
sofar as  your  proposed  amendment  would 
help  to  accomplish  this,  t  am  In  favor  of  it. 
and  hope  that  it  will  bef  acted  upon  favor- 
ably by  the  Congress  of  j  the  United  States. 
In  conclusion,  I  must  tnelterate  that  I  am 
speaking  for  myself  and  f 9t  other  like-minded 
Individuals,  and  not  offljcially  on  behalf  of 
the  Episcopal  Chiu«h  or||ny  other  religious 
or  secular  body. 

This  is  a  correction  va  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  my  letter  of  Aligust  3d.  in  regard 
to  the  action  (or  lack  at  it)  taken  by  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  the  national  level  In 
regard  to  the  matter  of  prayers  in  public 
schools.  In  that  paragraph  I  stated  that 
"neither  the  General  Conjvention  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  nor  Its  Mecutlve  body,  the 
Executive   Covmcll.   has       '  -  -  - 

action  one  way  or  the  o^! 
aware." 

Although  I  made  tljia  statement  after 
checking  with  reliable  sources,  I  have  sub- 
sequently found  that  this  Executive  Council 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  (formerly  known 
as  the  National  Council  )jdld  take  such  action 
In  a  resolution  of  May  1^,  1964.  The  perti- 
nent part  of  the  resolution  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  i($tiofnal  Council  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  record  its 
considered  opinion  thatlamendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  UnitM  States  of  America 
which  seek  to  permit  devotional  exercises  in 
our  public  schools  shoiiJd  be  opposed. 

I  feel  that  I  must  advlisfe  you  of  this  action 
In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight.  It  does 
not.  of  course,  affect  miy  personal  belief  in 
and  supoprt  of  yoiu*  praposed  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  that  for  good 
measure  I  should  give  a  fillip  to  my  old 
friend  Roscoe  Drummond,  who  is  a  col- 
umnist for  the  WasltUngton  Post.  He 
wrote  a  colimin  eriiatled  "Legislated 
Prayer,"  with  the  sunhead,  "  'Tamper- 
ing' With  First  Amendment  Opposed  by 
Most  Denominations.''  Roscoe  ought  to 
be  a  little  more  careflui  about  his  facts. 
But  I  like  to  get  soWe  testimony  from 
the  other  side,  so  I  shall  put  Roscoe  in 
there  with  the  cleric^,  and  he  can  ex- 
plain on  his  own  tlnlt,  wherever  he  is, 
with  pen  and  typewriter,  if  he  likes,  be- 
cause he  will  get  the  iticts  of  life  sooner 
or  later. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
column  in  the  Recoriii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Lecislath)  Pbateb — "Ta  tiPxaiNC"  With  Pi«st 
Amendment  Opposso  itY  Most  Denomina- 
tions 

(By  Roscoe  Ltiummond) 

One  of  the  most  stridng  facts  to  emerge 
from  the  Judiciary  Coiiimittee  hearings  on 
Senator  Btexttt  Diriukn's  public  school 
prayer  amendment  Is  that  most  religious  de- 
nominations In  the  United  States  are  against 
It. 

It  seems  evident  tbatb  Dirkskn's  move  to 
rewrite  the  BUI  of  Rlgtits  is  losing  support 
among  those  he  expected  to  be  Its  backers — 
religious  leaders. 

The  main  thrust  of  their  argument  Is  that 
•ny  attempt  to  amend  the  First  Amendment 
and  to  "clarify"  the  Siipreme  Court  decision 
banning  prescribed  pranrs  or  Bible  readings 


professor. 

On  the  basis  of  a  Nation-wide  survey,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reports  that  lead- 
ers of  11  Protestant  denominations  and 
spokesmen  for  the  Jewish  faith  "strongly 
disapprove  of  permitting  even  voluntary 
prayers  in  the  public  schools." 

Important  Catholic  churchmen  strongly 
favor  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  but  Catholic 
support  of  it  is  not  monolithic. 

Clergymen  advise  against  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  on  four  main  grounds: 

1.  They  don't  Want  any  "tampering"  with 
the  First  Amendment  by  enlisting,  even  vol- 
untarily, any  arm  of  Government  in  behalf 
of  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  religion. 

2.  These  churchmen  believe  that  school  of- 
ficials are  not  acting  In  their  proper  sphere 
by  providing  for  classroom  religious  exer- 
cises even  if  they  do  not  decide  their  con- 
tent. 

3.  They  contend  that  in  reality  there  can 
be  no  "voluntary"  prayers  in  public  school 
unless  there  is  only  silent  prayer,  and  that 
to  adapt  or  dilute  such  prayers  to  the  con- 
flicting wishes  of  differing  groups  in  the 
community  would  either  be  unworkable  or 
make  such  prayers  meaningless. 

4.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  these 
clergymen  see  public  school  religious  exer- 
cises as  not  really  conducive  to  spiritual 
growth,  feel  that  the  home  and  the  church 
are  the  sources  of  spiritual  nourishment  and 
point  out  that  no  Supreme  Court  decision 
prevents  any  Individual  "from  praying  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place."  No  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  is  needed  to  confer  this 
right. 

One  Protestant  spokesman  said  he  knew  of 
no  Protestant  denomination  which  officially 
favored  the  Dlrksen  amendment.  Many  na- 
tional leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in- 
cluding Richard  Cardinal  Gushing,  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  do  favor  It.  but  several 
Catholic  educators  question  Its  value  and  its 
appropriateness. 

Glenn  L.  Archer,  executive  director  of  the 
Protestants  and  Others  United  for  Separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  says  that  most 
prayer-amendment  support  comes  from  "in- 
dividual campaigns,"  such  as  that  waged  by 
the  Liberty  Lobby,  a  conservative  political 
action  group. 

These  advocates  are  genuinely  desirous  of 
seeing  more  prayer  In  the  Nation,  but  Archer 
replies — and  I  think  rightly— that  "the  way 
to  get  it  Is  not  to  legislate  It.  Prayer  that  Is 
legislated  is  not  prayer  at  all." 

This  view  is  shared  by  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee,  which  believe  that  "religious 
training  rests  with  the  parent  and  his  church 
or  synagogue,  not  with  the  public  school." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
colonial  days,  schools  have  permitted 
prayer,  and  no  one  for  a  moment  thought 
a  state  church  or  a  religion  was  being 
established  as  proscribed  by  the  first 
amendment.  Instead  of  the  pastors  and 
ministers  for  the  common  man,  we  had 
as  witnesses  the  social  engineers  of  the 
church,  the  world  savers,  those  who  are 
constantly  advancing  anesthesia  for 
every  ill  and  ache  of  the  body  politic,  not 
only  In  this  country,  but  in  the  whole 
wide  woi-ld.  The  humble  ministers  and 
pastors  and  priests  and  rabbis  had 
neither  time  nor  money  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  present  their  views  in  behalf 
of  this  amendment;  only  the  church 
hierarchy  in  the  Ivory  towers  of  Wash- 
ington and  places  close  by  were  heard  at 
the  hearing.  They  have  been  referred 
to  as  the  generals  without  armies.    They 


brought  no  suggestions  for  any  change 
In  the  langutige  In  the  amendment. 
Their  job  was  to  knock  down,  not  to 
amend,  not  to  reconstruct;  and  there  was 
not  a  suggestion  out  of  any  of  them  ex- 
cept in  opposition.  They  came  to  oppose 
and  that  was  it.  They  are  out  of  touch 
with  the  people.  They  are  the  sematic 
theologians  who  long  ago  have  forgotten 
the  common  to<ich. 

Who  were  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  Senate  joint  Resolution  148? 

First,  a  humble  rabbi  named  Judah 
Glasner  from  Los  Angeles.  He  is  a  min- 
istering rabbi.  He  is  Identified  with  a 
good  many  causes  and  groups,  but  he  is 
more  than  that.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
spent  agonizing  weeks  and  months  in 
the  prison  camp  at  Dachau,  and  now  he 
is  the  leader  of  a  congregation  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  knows  pain  and  the  power 
and  comfort  of  prayer.  He  knows  that 
in  totalitarian  countries,  prayer  is  Inter- 
dicted. He  quoted  William  Penn,  who 
once  said : 

Those  people  who  are  not  governed  by  God 
will  be  ruled  by  tyrants. 

We  also  brought  before  the  committee 
the  legislative  chainnan  of  the  National 
Americanism  Commission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  His  name^is  Daiuel  O'Con- 
nor. Without  equivocation,  he  stated 
that  the  American  Legion,  millions 
strong,  were  In  favor  of  the  amendment, 
and  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion "is  not  in  the  interest  of  promoting 
the  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  Ameri- 
can youth." 

There  came  two  young  divinity  stu- 
dents, representing  the  International 
Christian  Youth  Movement,  who  pre- 
sented the  names  of  4,000  ministers, 
representing  40  denominations  which 
favored  this  amendment. 

Had  I  been  so  disposed,  I  could  have 
taken  the  witness  stand  before  the  sub- 
committee and  presented  not  the  thou- 
sands, or  hundreds  of  thousands,  but 
millions  of  names  from  American  citi- 
zens of  all  faiths  and  denominations  in 
all  walks  of  life  who  have  signed  peti- 
tions, newspaper  ballots,  and  other  en- 
treaties to  deal  with  this  matter,  dispel 
the  confusion,  and  restore  voluntary 
prayer  to  the  public  schools. 

One  interesting  poll  was  that  of 
Unlvac  which  examined  15,620  returns 
out  of  18.996  which  had  been  mailed, 
and  it  showed  80.6  percent  of  those  who 
voted  were  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
and  in  favor  of  voluntary  prayer. 

I  submit  the  findings  of  the  Gallup 
poll  and,  likewise,  the  Hairis  poll,  which 
indicate  that  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  American  people  want  to  see  this 
done. 

I  submit  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Organization  of  American  Mayors, 
which  made  a  strong  plea  for  restora- 
tion of  voluntary  prayer. 

I  Invited  Bertrand  Dalker,  of  New 
York,  the  attorney  in  the  Boai-d  of 
Regents  Prayer  csise,  who  presented  the 
matter  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
who  came  out  strongly  for  the  prayer 
amendment. 

I  also  invited  Edward  Bazarlan.  a  New 
York  attorney,  who  represented  the  peti- 
tioners In  the  Stein  against  Oshlnskey 
case.    He  made  it  quite  emphatic  that 
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when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  denied  the  petition  for  certiorari 
In  the  Stein  case,  the  High  Court  em- 
phatically closed  the  door  on  voluntary 
prayer. 

Mr.  Clyde  W.  Taylor,  who  appeared  as 
general  director  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Evangelicals,  representing  ap- 
proximately 30,000  churches,  including 
41  denominations  and  individual 
churches  from  13  other  denominations 
In  the  United  States,  made  one  state- 
ment in  his  formal  remarks  which  went 
to  the  very  nub  of  the  question  that  is 
before  us  and  makes  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148 
be  approved.    Mr.  Taylor  said; 

The  deleterious  effects  of  this  decision 
bave  been  many  and  varied.  Some  are  ob- 
vious and  measurable,  but  unfortunately,  a 
large  number  are  not.  Perhaps  the  most 
pronotmced  Is  the  state  of  confusion  In 
which  so  many  school  administrators  find 
themselves. 

That  is  precisely  the  case,  and  that 
confusion  wUl  escalate  and  grow  until 
It  is  clarified  by  the  amendatory  lan- 
guage embodied  in  Senate  Joint  B«solu- 
tlon  148. 

To  all  this  I  should  add  from  the  ob- 
servations made  by  Dean  Grlswold,  dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  before  the 
State  University  of  Utah  recently. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  quote  from 
Dean  Griswold's  speech  now,  but  I  shall 
add  it  to  the  Record  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  comment?  that 
I  have  encountered  in  a  long  time  on  the 
cast  of  mind  of  a  Supreme  Court  Judge. 
He  i>ays  particular  attention  to  Ass'^ciate 
Justice  Black,  who  reads  his  Constitution 
as  an  absolute.  And  so  I  thought  that 
Dean  Qrlswold's  comments  were  most 
revealing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
comments  of  Dean  Grlswold. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Ut&h  Law  Review,  Vol.  8,  summer, 
1063,  No.  3] 

ABSOLtTTE  Is  IK  THE  DaBK — A  DISCUSSION  OF 
THE  APPBOACH  of  the  StTFEEME  COTJET  TO 
OOMSTITUTIONAI.  QtTESTIONSt 

(By  Xr«rln  N.  Grlswold*) 
William  Henry  lieary  was  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Law  of  the  University  of  tJtah  for 
thirty-four  years,  from  1916  to  ISjfO.  During 
this  time  he  strongly  influenced  the  legal 
education  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  lawyers 
now  active  at  the  bar  in  Utah.  It  Is  fitting 
that  this  lectureship  should  be  established 
in  his  honor.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  invi- 
tation which  has  been  given  to  me  to  give 
this  third  of  the  Leary  Lectures,  though  I 
am  conscious  of  the  difficulty  which  I  shall 
have  In  meeting  the  standard  already  set 
In  the  lectures  given  In  earlier  year  by  Justice 
Roger  J.  Traynor.'  and  by  JvisUce  William  J. 
Brennan,  Jr.' 


t  Speech  delivered  as  Third  Annual  Wil- 
liam H.  Leary  Lecture  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  on  February  27.  1963. 

•  Dean  and  Langdell  Professor  of  Law, 
Harvard  University;  A.B.,  A.M.,  1926,  Oberlln 
College;  LL.B.,  1928,  S.JJO..  1929,  Harvard 
University. 

'  Badlands  in  an  Appellate  Judge's  Healm  of 
Reason,  7  Utah  L.  Rev.  187  (I960) . 

»  Federal  Habeas  Corpus  and  State  Prison- 
ers: An  Exercise  in  Federalism,  7  Utah  L. 
Rev.  433  (IMl). 


For  nearly  a  century  and  three-quarters, 
the  Suiveme  Court  of  the  United  3ta,te8  has 
been  a  subject  of  fascination  to  lawyers,  pro- 
fessors of  law,  political  scientists,  politicians, 
and  to  other  citizens  of  this  country.  That 
is  as  It  should  be.  The  Court  and  Its  func- 
tion are  central  to  our  system  of  government, 
a  system  which  Is  unavoidably  complex  be- 
cause of  the  size  and  diversity  of  ova  coun- 
try. It  is  retnaricable  indeed  that  we  have, 
for  so  numerous  and  diverse  a  people,  a  gov- 
ernmental system  which  works.  The  key  to 
this  success,  I  am  sure,  is  the  role  which  the 
Supreme  Court  was  designed  to  play  and 
has  played  in  resolving  the  personal  and 
governmental  conflicts  which  inevitably 
arise.  These  conflicts  are  sometimes  of  ex- 
traordinary difficulty,  both  intellectual  and 
practical,  and  it  should  hardly  be  surprising 
that  their  resolution  Is  not  always  prompt  or 
clear. 

An  institution  charged  with  the  role  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  successfully  filled 
for  so  many  years  is  entitled  to  our  respect 
and  understanding.  If  one  criticizes  the 
Court  (as  people  have  always  done  in  the 
post,  and  should  continue  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture), it  should  be  essentially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  contribute  to  that  respect 
and  to  that  understanding.  The  debt 
which  we  all  owe  to  the  Court  is  far  greater 
than  any  individual  can  repay.  Criticism 
of  decisions  of  the  Court  ca*  opinions  of  its 
members  should  be  offered  as  an  effort  to 
repay  that  debt,  and  with  the  thought  that 
conscientious  criticism  may  be  an  aid  to  the 
Court  in  carrying  out  its  difficult  and  es- 
sential task.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  my 
remarks  this  evening  are  offered  for  your 
consideration. 

n 
A  number  of  years  ago  I  saw  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  a  little  Item  under  the  head- 
ing "Atomic  Age  Fables."  It  rather  appealed 
to  me  and  I  cut  It  out.  When  I  was  pre- 
paring this  lecture,  I  thought  of  it,  and  it 
may.  in  a  way,  serve  as  a  text  for  my  re- 
marks.   It  reads  as  follows : 

"In  the  land  of  Absolute,  where  everyone 
and  everything  is  perfect,  there  Is  no  light 
at  night. 

"The  annals  of  the  Absolutlans  record  that 
they  once  discovered  the  electric  Ught,  but 
as  is  known,  the  perfect  electric  light  burns 
in  a  perfect  vacuum. 

"Absolute  is  in  the  dark." 
As  this  fable  indicates,  absolutes  are  like- 
ly to  be  phantoms,  eluding  our  grasp.  Even 
If  we  think  we  have  embraced  them,  they 
are  likely  to  be  misleading.  If  we  start  from 
absolute  premises,  we  may  find  that  we  only 
over-simplify  our  problems  and  thiis  reach 
unsound  results.  It  may  well  be  that  abso- 
lutes are  the  greatest  hindrance  to  sound 
and  useful  thought — in  law.  as  In  other 
fields  of  human  knowledge.  I  would  like  to 
suggest,  with  great  respect,  and  real  con- 
cern, that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has,  in  recent  years,  been  engaged,  in 
certain  types  of  cases,  in  a  species  of  abso- 
lutism in  its  reasoning,  which  la  more  likely 
to  lead  us  into  darkness  than  to  light.  Abso- 
lutism is  an  easy  and  sometimes  appealing 
mode  of  thought.  It  provides  its  own  ano- 
dyne for  the  pains  of  reasoning.  It  states 
the  result  with  deliulve  finality.  But  It  is, 
I  think,  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  form  of 
judging. 

The  most  extreme  form  of  the  absolutist 
posiUon  has  been  Uken  by  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
particularly  In  certain  extrajudicial  pro- 
nouncements. Thiu,  In  his  James  Madison 
Lecture  at  New  York  University,  on  February 
17,  i960.*  he  said:  "It  is  my  belief  that  there 
are  'abeolutea'  in  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
that  they  were  put  there  on  purpose  by  men 


*  Black.   The  Bill  of  Rights,  85  N.T.UX. 
Rev.  865,847  (IfiCO). 


Who  knew  what  words  meant  and  meant 
their  prc^iibltions  to  be  'absolutes.'  " 

And  he  reiterated  this,  and  extended  it 
in  a  widely  pubUclwd  interview  at  the  bi- 
ennial convention  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  on  April  14,  1962.*  In  this  Inter- 
view, he  dealt  specifically  with  the  First 
Amendment,  which  you  will  recall,  reads  in 
the  following  terms:  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of; or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."  Jus- 
tice Black  lays  great  stress  on  the  words 
"no  law"  in  the  opening  phrase  which  says: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  ."  In  the 
Interview  referred  to.  he  said,  among  other 
things: 

"But  When  I  get  down  to  the  reaUy  basic 
reason  why  I  believe  that  'no  law'  means  no 
law,  I  presume  It  could  come  to  this,  that  I 
took  an  obligation  to  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  as  I  understand  it.  And  be- 
ing a  rather  backward  country  fellow,  I  un- 
derstand it  to  mean  what  the  words  say. .  . . 
It  says  'no  law,'  and  that  is  what  I  believe  it 
means." " 

Here  we  have  both  absolutism  and  literal- 
ism. Just  to  make  it  clear  that  he  would  not 
be  misunderstood,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
laws  about  libel  and  slander  are  Invalid. 
Here  are  his  words:  "I  have  no  doubt  myself 
that  the  provision,  as  written  and  adopted, 
Intended  that  there  should  be  no  libel  or 
defamation  law  In  the  United  States  under 
the  United  States  Government,  just  abso- 
lutely none  so  far  as  I  am  concerned."  • 

And  he  added:  "I  have  an  Idea  there  are 
some  absolutes.  I  do  not  think  I  am  far  in 
that  respect  from  the  Holy  Scriptures."  ' 

Professor  Kurland  has  recently  suggested 
that  further  discussion  of  this  absolutist 
point  of  view  may  amount  "to  thrashing  a 
straw  man."  •  I  hope  that  this  is  true.  But 
the  eminence  of  those  who  have  token  this 
position,  and  the  Influence  which  these  views 
have  already  had  in  several  areas  of  consti- 
tutional law  lead  me  to  think  that  consider- 
ation here  may  be  appropriate. 

m 

Within  the  past  year,  a  case  came  before 

the  Supreme  Court  which  directly  Involved 

the  Interpretation   and   application  of  the 

First  Amendment.    This  was  the  New  York 


"^Cahn,  Justice  Black  and  First  Amend- 
ment "Absolutes":  A  Public  Interview,  37 
N.Y.UX.  Rev.  549  (1962) . 

•  Id.  at  553-54. 

•  Id.  at  657. 
'  Id.  at  502. 

»  Book  Review.  30  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  191  ( 1962 ) . 
reviewing  Hook,  The  Pakadoxes  or  Fbeedom 
( 1962) ,  which  contends  against  the  "absolut- 
ist" approach. 

There  are  already  many  discussions  of  the 
absolute  approach  in  print.  In  this  situa- 
tion, one  may  be  bold  to  enter  Into  the 
field,  but  the  Importance  of  the  subject  may 
warrant  an  effort  to  express  another  point 
of  view. 

Other  treatments  of  the  general  topic  in- 
clude Frantz,  The  First  Amendment  In  the 
Balance,  71  Yale  L.J.  1424  (1962);  Meikle- 
john.  The  First  Amendment  is  an  Absolute, 
1961  SOT.  Ct.  Rev.  245;  Mendelson,  On  the 
Meaning  of  the  First  Amendment:  Absolutes 
in  the  Balance,  50  Calif.  L.  Rev.  821  (1962i; 
Lev.,  Lbgact  op  Suppression  (1960);  C.  L. 
BI.ACK,  The  People  and  The  Coitrt  96-100 
(1960);  Reich.  Mr.  Justice  Black  and  the  liv- 
ing Constitution,  78  Haxv.  L.  Rev.  673  (1963) ; 
K\irland,  of  Church  and  State  ond  the  Su- 
preme Court.  29  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  1  (1961). 
reprinted  in  Kuelanr,  Rki-ioon  and  the  Law 
(1962);  Fried,  Two  Concepts  of  Interests: 
Some  Reflections  <m  the  Supreme  Courts 
Balancing  Test,  76  Haev.  L.  Rev.  765  (1963). 
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school  prayer  case  deelded  last  June:  Ita 
name  Is  Engel  v.  Vitalei*  It  Involved  a  I>ra7er 
formulated  by  the  Stat«  Board  of  Regenti  in 
New  York,  and  recommended  by  tbem  for 
use  In  the  schools  of  tnait  state.  The  prayer, 
in  Its  entirety,  was  as  fpUows: 

"Almighty  God,  we'  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  "Iliy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  Country."  , 

As  you  know,  the  CpUrt,  In  an  opinion  by 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  hew  that  the  reciting  of 
this  prayer  In  the  pubilc  schools  of  New  York 
violated  the  Constitution.  It  was,  the  Court 
held,  an  "establishment  of  religion,"  forbid- 
den by  the  First  Amendment.  Of  course,  Mr. 
Justice  Black  did  not  ao  this  aU  alone.  Five 
of  his  colleagues  joined  with  him.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  dissente<^  from  the  judgment, 
and  two  of  the  then  nembers  of  the  Court 
(Justices  Frankfurter*  and  White)  did  not 
psirticipate.  Justice  pouglas  vrrote  a  con- 
curring opinion.  In  which  he  made  it  largely 
a  matter  of  finance.  Though  differing  some  in 
his  reasoning,  he,  too,|  ehowed  the  absolutist 
approach.  He  recoun|ttd  all  of  the  ways  in 
which  governmental  iMxlles  now  finance  some 
activity  with  a  religious  element  or  overtone : 
"chaplains  in  both  Hduses  and  In  the  armed 
services";  "compulsorv  chapel  at  the  service 
academies,  and  rellgioie  services  ...  in  fed- 
eral hospitals  and  prl&ms";  "religious  procla- 
mations" by  the  Pre  eldent;  "  'In  God  We 
Trust'  "  on  our  money: '"Bible-reading  in  the 
scb  x>lB  of  the  Distrlbt  of  Columbia";  and 
maiiy  other  things,  indXuding  exemption  from 
"the  federal  income  (4x"  and  "postal  privi- 
leges" for  "religious  o  •ganizations."  '•  All  of 
this  is  bad,  according  to  Justice  Douglas. 
After  recognizing  that  "Our  system  at  the 
federal  and  state  levels  is  presently  honey- 
combed with"  such  things,  he  said,  sum- 
marily, and  absolutely:  "Nevertheless,  I  think 
It  is  an  unconstituUo  [|al  undertaldng  what- 
ever form  It  takes."  "  It's  as  simple  as  that. 
They  are  all  bad.  And  perhaps  they  are  If 
the  absolutist  approach  to  such  matters  can 
be  accepted  as  sound.  '  These  are  the  lengths 
to  which  absolutism  ti  i^es  us. 

But  is  it  all  OS  cle^  as  this?  Do  words 
convey  such  positive  aqd  overpowering  mean- 
ing? Is  there  no  rooi  li  whatever  for  thought 
or  consideration?  Peiltaps  it  would  be  worth 
while  just  to  look  ca '4f  ully  at  the  words  of 
the  Constitution.  Just  what  does  the  First 
Amendment  say?  Th^Se  are  the  words  again, 
which  like  all  words  i  ve  not  digits  in  a  com- 
puter but  are  "th9  skin  of  a  living 
thought":  "  I 

"Congress  shall  mal  :t  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  rell(  Hon,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  I  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  tiw  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceablV ,  to  assemble,  and  to 
peutlon  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

That  Is  the  First  Amendment,  in  all  its 
majesty.  I  will  not  vield  to  any  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  lp{  my  respect  for  those 
words,  or.  Indeed,  in  iiieverence  to  them  and 
the  thought  that  th»  express.  Nor  will  I 
yield  in  my  conceptij>ta  of  their  Importance 
not  merely  In  our  history  but  In  their  pres- 
ent function  and  wu'th  In  helping  us  to 
preserve  a  free  natlcW.  But  what  do  they 
say?     "Congress  shall'  make  no  law  .  .  .  ." 

Congress  had  made  n0  law  in  the  Engel  case; 

no  law  of  Congress  wjae  in  any  way  Involved. 

Of  course  we  must  look  to  the  Fovirteenth 


property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
deny  to  any  pecaon  wltbtn  Its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  Is  there  any- 
thing there  about  freedom  ot  religion,  or 
about  an  establishment  of  religion?  Obvi- 
ously not.  But  there  is  a  reference  to  "lib- 
erty," and  this  has  been  construed  to  make 
effective  against  the  states  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  " — though  clearly 
not  all  of  those  provisions.'*  As  Mr.  Justice 
Black  has  put  it:  "My  belief  is  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  made  applicable  to  the  states 
by  the  Fourteenth."  '^  That  may  be;  and 
within  some  limits,  applied  with  proper  care 
and  restraint  and  imderstanding,  I  rather  like 
the  result.  But  it  takes  some  rather  broad 
construing.  It  cannot  conceivably  be  re- 
garded as  required  by  the  literal  language  of 
the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  It 
Is  truly  a  far  cry  from  saying  with  sweet 
simplicity  that  "  'no  law'  means  no  law." 

But  let  us  go  on.  What  is  it  that  Congress 
can  make  no  law  about?  It  is  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion."  What  does  that  term 
mean?  That  takes  some  construing,  too. 
Certainly  there  was  much  history  behind  the 
phrase.  Not  only  did  England  (and  Scot- 
land) have  an  established  church,  but  there 
were  established  churches  in  a  number  of 
the  states  at  the  time  the  First  Amendment 
was  adopted.'"  And  they  were  eomethlng 
very  different  from  a  Regents'  recommended 
prayer.  It  takes  a  measure  of  constrxictlon  to 
bring  this  prayer  within  the  no-establlsh- 
ment  clause.  "No  law"  may  well  mean  no 
law.  But  "establishment  of  religion"  might 
mean  establishment  of  religion;  and  those 
who  wrote  the  '•establishment  of  religion" 
clause  might  be  rather  perplexed  by  the  use 
which  has  been  made  of  it  in  1962.  To  say 
that  this  is  an  absolute  is.  I  venture  to  say. 
to  allow  oneself  to  be  deceived  by  the  abso- 
lutist approach,  and  to  deny  oneself  the  op- 
portunity to  appreciate  just  what  one  is 
doing  when  the  meaning  one  wants  to  put 
upon  the  words  is  first  put  Into  them,  and 
then  taken  out  with  all  the  aura  of  the  ab- 
soKite  approach.  "No  law"  means  no  law. 
It  Is  as  simple  as  that — that  Is,  if  one  ignores 
the  other  words  which  .are  Involved  In  the 
task,  such  as  "Congress,"  "establishment  of 
religion,"  "the  free  exercise  thereof,"  and 
"deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law."  Of  course, 
I  do  not  say  that  these  are  meaningless  words. 
I  do  suggest  that  they  are  words  which  re- 
quire construction,  which  are  by  no  means 
absolute  in  form  or  content,  and  that  to 
ignore  tliem  under  the  guise  of  the  absolutist 
approach  is  to  fail  to  recognize  and  perform 
the  most  significant  and  fundnmental  part 
of  the  task  of  judging." 

One  need  hardly  say  here  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  history  of  this  state  In- 
volved a  controversy  over  a  question  which 
many  persons  sincerely  believed  to  be  a  mat- 


Amendment.    At  this 


struction  ceases  to  bt  a  literal  one,  and  be- 
comes, indeed,  a  raiber  sophisticated  one. 
What  does  the  Fourtfepnth  Amendment  say? 


Here  are  its  relevant 


]>olnt,  though,  the  con- 


words:  "nor  shall  any 


State  deprive  any  pet^n  of  life,  liberty,  or 

•370U.S.  421  (1962 
»/dat437n.l. 
"/«.  at4S7. 

''Holmes  J.,  In  ToWne  v.  Eisner,  346  VS. 
418,425  (1918). 


ter  of  religion,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Issue 
of  polygamy.  Congress  did  pass  a  law  for- 
bidding polygamy  in  the  Territories,  «md  In 
Reynolds  v.  United  States^'  this  was  held 
constitutional.  Similarly,  in  the  statute  ad- 
mitting Utah  to  statehood.  Congress  legis- 
lated again  on  this  subject,"  and  this  has 
never  been  challenged.  This  example,  and 
others  that  could  be  given,  are  enough,  I 
think,  to  show  that  the  words  of  the  First 
Amendment,  in  Its  several  clauses,  require 
interpretation  In  their  application  to  widely 
differing  situations,  and  cannot  be  given 
sound  meaning  and  effect  merely  through  a 
mechanically  absolutist  approach.* 

There  has  perhaps  been  some  unfortunate 
use  of  nomenclature  in  dealing  with  this 
problem.  The  approach  espoused  by  Justice 
Black,  and  followed  by  him  and  some  of  his 
colleagues,  has,  understandably  enough,  been 
called  the  "absolutist"  approach.  The  other 
approach  has  been  called  the  "balancing"  ap- 
proach, because  it  is  thought  to  Involve  the 
balancing  of  various  completing  claims  to  the 
judge's  attention.  Both  of  these  appelations 
may  well  be  misleading. 

The  Black  approach  might  better  be  called 
the  "Fundamentalist  theological"  approach. 
A  hint  of  this  Is  given  In  Justice  Black's  ref- 
erence, which  I  have  already  quoted,  to  "the 
Holy  Scriptures."  If  one  thinks  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  God-given  text  stating  fixed 
law  for  all  time,  and  then  focuses  on  a  single 
passage,  or.  Indeed,  on  two  words — "no 
law" — vrtthout  recognizing  aU  the  other 
words  in  the  whole  document,  and  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  society  outside  the  document, 
one  can  find  the  answers  very  simply.  "  "No 
law'  means  no  law."  No  more  thought  Is 
required.  Earlier  this  month.  I  was  In  New 
Orleans,  and  saw  a  large  illuminated  sign 
outside  a  church  there  which  read:  "God 
said  it.  We  believe  it.  That's  all  there  is  to 
it."    This  seems  a  similar  approach. 

On  the  other  hand,  "balancing"  may  be  a 
misnomer,  too,  as  a  description  of  the 
method  followed  by  those  who  do  not  accept 
what  I  have  Just  called  the  Fundamentalist 
approach.  The  "balancing"  label  makes  the 
approach  which  Justice  Black  does  not  like 
more  vulnerable  to  verbal  attack  than  It 
merits,  and  the  Justice  has  not  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  this.-' 


"See  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut.  310  U.S. 
296  (1940);  Schneider  v.  State.  308  U.S.  147. 
160  ( 1939) ;  going  back  to  Gitlow  v.  New  York, 
268  U.S.  652  (1925). 

"Twining  V.  New  Jersey.  211  U.S.  78 
(1908);  Palko  v.  Connecticut,  302  U.S.  319 
(1937);  Adamson  v.  California,  332  U.S.  46 
(1947). 

'■  Cahn,  supra  note  4,  at  558. 

"  It  is  said  that  in  a  number  of  New  Eng- 
land towns  the  formal  record  title  of  the 
local  Congregational  Church  has  never  been 
changed,  and  is  still  vested  in  the  town,  as 
It  was  In  Colonial  times,  and  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted. 

"For  Justice  Black,  too,  his  announced 
code  of  judicial  philosophy  has  not  proved  to 
be  a  workable  rule  of  judicial  action.  ...  In 
many  memorable  votes  and  opinions,  [Justice 
Black]  has  In  fact  followed  the  course  Indi- 
cated as  inevitable  by  Justice  Holmes'  com- 
ment on  the  necessity  for  judicial  choice." 
RosfTow,  The  Sovebeicn  PnEBoeATivE  xvii 
(1M3). 


"98  U.S.  145  (1878). 

'•Act  of  July  16,  1894,  c.  138.  sec.  3  (First). 
28  Stat.  107.  108. 

-■"Professor  Kurland  has  suggested  that 
cases  decided  under  the  religion  clauses  of 
the  First  Amendment  are  not  a  sound  test 
of  the  absolutist  argument,  since  there  are 
two  clauses  In  the  religious  portion  of  the 
Amendment  (the  "establishment"  clause, 
and  the  "free  exercise"  clause)  which  must 
obviously   be  read   together,  or  "balanced." 

Thus,  It  is  said,  the  Court  could  not  have 
decided  other  than  it  did  In  the  Reynolds 
case  without  having  "established"  a  partic- 
ular religious  group  In  Utah.  The  argument 
is  somewhat  subtle,  and  has  not  been  recog- 
nized by  the  absolutists.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  to  emphasize  that  what  Is  required 
here  is  a  reading  of  the  whole  Constitution, 
m  the  light  of  its  setting,  purpose,  and  ef- 
fective operation.  In  other  words,  the  im- 
portant, difficult  and  Inescapable  process  of 
interpretation. 

Compare  White  v.  United  States.  305  U.S. 
281,  292  (1938),  where  in  answer  to  the  con- 
tention that  taxing  statutes  must  be  con- 
strued in  favor  of  the  taxpayer — an  essen- 
tially absolutist  position — Mr.  Justice  Stone 
said:  "We  are  not  Impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that,  as  the  question  here  decided  is 
doubtful,  all  doubts  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  taxpayer.  It  is  Che  function  and 
duty  of  courts  to  resolve  doubts." 

-'  The  majority's  approach  makes  the  First 
Amendment,  not  the  rigid  protection  of  Ub- 
erty  its  language  Imports,  but  a  poor  flexible 
ImltaUon."    Black.  J.,  dissenting.  In  Bradeu 
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Either  than  "balancing,"  the  approach 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  sound  might  better 
be  called  the  "comprehensive"  or  "Integral" 
approach,  since  It  Involves  looking  to  the  text 
ol  all  of  the  Constitution,  and.  Indeed.  In 
proper  cases,  to  the  "xmwrltten  ConsUtu- 
tion"  "  examining  and  considering  fully  aU 
Televant  texts  and  conditions  of  our  con- 
stitutional system,  and  integrating  all  to- 
gether in  reaching  the  ultimate  solution. 
Instead  of  focusing  on  a  few  words,  and 
ignoring  bU  else,  including  the  effect  and 
meaning  of  those  words,  as  distinguished 
from  their  appeirent  impact  when  isolated 
from  everything  else,  as  the  absolutist  or 
"Pundamentallst"  approach  does,  the  com- 
prehensive or  Integral  approach  accepts  the 
task  of  the  Judge  as  one  which  involves  the 
effect  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constltu- 
tlQ-i  not  merely  In  a  narrow  literal  sense,  but 
In  a  living,  organic  sense,  including  the 
elaborate  and  complex  governmental  struc- 
ture which  the  Constitution,  through  its 
words,  has  erected.  Under  the  Fundamen- 
talist approach,  the  Judge  puts  on  blinders. 
He  loolu  at  one  phrase  only;  he  blinds  liim- 
self  to  everything  else.  Can  thU  approach 
really  be  preferable  or  sounder  than  one 
under  which  the  Court  examines  all  Con- 
stitutional provisions  In  a  living  setting,  and 
reaches  Its  conclusion  in  the  light  of  all  the 
relevant  languages  and  factors?  Of  civurse, 
this  comprehensive  approach  reqiilres  sTong 
and  able  Judges.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may 
continue  to  have  such  Judges.  Without 
Judges  of  high  ability,  great  character,  and 
staunch  courage,  our  constitutional  system 
will  surely  suffer  under  any  approach  to  Con- 
stitutional questions.  As  Professor  Hamilton 
has  said :  "that  Marshall  was  there  and  Taney 
and  Cardozo — and  not  others — has  shaped 
the  very  fabric  of  the  Constitution."" 
And  this  may  surely  be  said  of  Justice  EJack. 

IV 

Let  me  now  ttim  to  another  aspect  of  the 
matter.  I  venture  the  thought,  quite  seri- 
ously, that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  ques- 
tton  involved  in  the  Engel  case  was  ever 
thought  of  as  a  matter  for  Judicial  decision, 
that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Court 
decided  the  case,  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
that  this  unhappy  situation  resulted  solely 
ftom  the  absolutist  position  which  the  Court 
has  taken  and  intimated  in  such  matters, 
thus  inviting  such  litigation  in  its  extreme 
form. 

What  do  I  mean  by  this?  I  have  in  mind 
at  least  two  separate  lines  of  thought.  One 
U  the  fact  that  we  have  a  tradition,  a 
spiritual  and  cultural  tradition,  of  which  we 
ought  not  to  be  deprived  by  Judges  carrying 
Into  ^ect  the  logical  implications  of  absolut- 
ist notions  not  expressed  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  surely  never  contemplated  by 
those  who  put  the  Constitutional  provisions 
Into  effect.  The  other  is  that  there  are  some 
matters  which  are  essentially  local  in  nature. 
Important  matters,  but  nonetheless  matters 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  people  themselves  in 
their  own  communities,  when  no  basic  rights 
at  others  are  Impaired.  It  was  said  long  ago 
that  every  question  in  this  ooiuitry  tends  to 
become  a  legal  question.-'*    But  is  that  wise? 


▼.  XTnlted  States.  36fi  VB.  431,  445  (1061): 
in  dissenting  in  Communist  Party  1.  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board.  367  U.S.  1,  164 
( 1S61 ) ,  Justice  Black  said  that  history  shows 
that  "the  dangerous  constitutional  doctrine 
of  'iMklanclng' . . .  has  been  the  excuse  of  prac- 
tlcrUy  every  repressive  measure  that  Govern- 
ment has  ever  seen  fit  to  adopt."  See  also 
Frantz,  The  First  Amendment  In  the  Balance, 
71  Talk  L.  J.  1424  ( 1963) . 

»  Hamilton,  Preview  of  a  Justice.  48  Yaui 
L.  J.  819.  835.  n.  78  (193S). 

^  id.  at  sai. 

»*  "It  is  plainly  true  that  we  put  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  the  burden  of  deciding  cases 
whlcii  would  never  come  before  the  Judicial 


Is  it  inevitable?  Are  there  not  questions  of 
detail,  questions  of  give  and  take,  questions 
at  the  fringe,  which  are  better  left  to  non- 
Judicial  determination? 

First,  as  to  the  long  tradition.  Is  it  not 
clear  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  this 
was  a  Christian  nation?  Of  the  Immigrants 
who  came  to  previously  British  North  Amer- 
ica by  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, virtually  all  were  Christian,  in  all 
the  degrees  and  types  of  persuasion  which 
come  within  that  term.  Are  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  Ann  Hutchison,,  Cotton  Mather, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  William  Penn,  and 
many  others,  no  port  of  our  history?  It  Is 
true  that  we  were  a  rather  remarkable 
Christian  nation,  having,  for  various  histori- 
cal and  philosophical  reasons,  developed  a 
tolerance  in  matters  of  religion  wlilch  was  at 
once  virtually  unique  and  a  tribute  to  the 
men  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies who  developed  the  type  of  thought 
which  came  to  prevsai  here.  But  this  was 
not  a  purely  humanistic  type  of  thought. 
Nor  did  It  deny  the  Importance  and  signif- 
icance of  religion. 

It  Is  perfectly  true,  and  highly  salutary, 
that  the  First  Amendment  forbade  Congress 
to  pass  any  law  "respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  These  are  great  provisions,  of 
great  sweep  and  basic  importance.  But  to 
say  that  they  require  that  all  trace  of  reli- 
gion be  kept  out  of  any  sort  of  public  activity 
is  sheer  invention.  Our  history  is  full  of 
these  traces:  chaplains  in  Congress  and  In 
the  armed  forces;  chapels  in  prisons;  "In  God 
We  Trust"  on  our  money,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  God  is  referred  to  in  our  national  an- 
them, and  in  "America,"  and  many  others 
of  what  may  be  called  our  national  songs. 
Must  all  of  these  things  be  rigorously  extir- 
pated In  order  to  satisfy  a  constitutional 
absolutism?  What  about  Sunday?  What 
about  Christmas?  Must  we  deny  our  whole 
heritage,  our  culture,  the  things  of  spirit  and 
soul  which  have  sustained  us  in  the  past 
and  helped  to  bind  us  together  in  times  of 
good  and  bad? 

Does  our  deep-seated  tolerance  of  all  reli- 
gions— or,  to  the  same  extent,  of  no  reli- 
gion— require  that  we  give  up  all  religioxu  ob- 
servance in  public  activities?  Why  should 
it?  It  certainly  never  occurred  to  the 
Founders  that  It  would.  It  Is  hardly  likely 
that  it  was  entirely  accidental  that  these 
questions  did  not  even  come  before  the 
Court  in  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
our  constitutional  history.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  contentions  now  made  would  occur 
to  any  man  who  could  free  himself  from  an 
absolute  approach  to  the  problem. 
▼ 

Jefferson  is  often  cited  as  the  author  of 
views  leading  to  the  absolutist  approach. 
His  "wall  ot  separation"  Is  the  shibboleth  of 
thoae  who  feel  that  all  traces  of  religion  must 
be  barred  from  any  part  of  public  activity. 
This  phrase  comes  from  Jefferson's  reply  to 
the  Danbury  Baptist  Association,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1,  1802.'*  It  is  clear  that  he  wrote  It 
deliberately,  and  with  planned  effect,  as,  be- 
fore issuing  It,  he  sent  It  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  comment  with  a  note  saying  that 
he  thought  of  answers  to  such  addresses  as 
"the  occasion  ...  of  sowing  useful  truths  and 
principles  among  the  people  which  might 

branch  in  any  other  country."  Solicitor 
General  Cox,  "Understanding  the  Supreme 
Court,"  7,  being  the  Louis  Caplan  Lecture  in 
Law,  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  de- 
livered September  26,  1963.  The  Solicitor 
General  did  not  address  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  Court  Itself  is  responsible 
for  the  acop*  of  the  questions  which  come 
before  It  for  decision. 

"  The  full  text  appears  In  16  WKimtea  or 
Thomas  Jwrrwmaot*  381-82  (Upscomb  and 
Bergh,  eds.  1908). 


germinate  and  become  rooted  among  their 
political  tenets."  What  Jefferson  wrote  was 
a  powo-ful  way  of  summarizing  the  effect 
of  the  First  Amendment.  But  it  was  clearly 
neither  a  complete  statement  nor  a  substi- 
tute for  the  words  at  the  Amendment  It- 
self. Moreover,  the  absolute  effect  which 
some  have  sought  to  give  to  these  words  is 
belled  by  Jefferson's  own  subsequent  actions 
and  writings. 

This  matter  has  been  thoroughly  Invest'.- 
gat3d  by  a  number  of  writers.  The  most  re- 
cent, and  perhaps  the  most  dispassionate  of 
these,  is  Robert  M.  Healey,  whose  book,  en- 
titled "Jefferson  on  Religion  In  Public  Edu- 
cation," was  published  in  1062.  Professor 
Healey  shows  that  Jefferson  denied  "that  the 
government  was  without  religion."  On  the 
contrary,  be  contemplated  that  "those  areas 
of  reUglon  on  which  all  sects  agreed  were 
certainly  to  be  Included  within  the  frame- 
work of  public  education."  And  he  con- 
tinues, "Jefferson  was  Indeed  against  govern- 
ment support  of  any  kind  for  any  one  or  more 
churches,"  but  "it  Is  not  true  that  be  was 
against  support  of  reUglon  in  general  or 
against  any  form  of  religion  In  public  edu- 
cation." » 

These  seeking  of  motives  in  such  cases  is 
dangerous  and  fraught  with  diflkultles,  es- 
pecially when  the  motives  are  Ukely  not  to  be 
clearly  appreciated  by  the  authors  of  state- 
ments or  opinions,  or  by  commentators.  On 
this.  Professor  Healey  may  shed  some  light. 
He  says:  "Jefferson's  attempts  to  relate  reli- 
gion to  public  education  reflected  his  belief 
that  his  own  religious  persuasion  was  not 
only  right  but  neutral,  and  therefore  a  con- 
stitutionally acceptable  basis  for  developing 
moral  adults  and  fostering  religious  free- 
dom." And  he  adds  that  Jefferson's  actions 
"reveal  an  unconscious  but  powerful  drive  to 
put  his  own  religious  beliefs  in  a  position  of 
unusual  strength.  .  .  .  That  his  efforta  to  fos- 
ter religious  freedom  In  public  education 
might  result  In  the  virtual  establishment  of 
his  own  beliefs  .  .  .  undoubtedly  never  oc- 
curred to  him  In  any  convincing  fashion."" 
Might  the  same  words  be  applicable  to  our 
present  advocates  of  absolutism? 

Similarly,  though  Catholic  reaction  to  the 
Engel  decision  has  been  varied.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  it  Is  motivated  by  the  thought 
that  if  public  education  can  be  completely 
secularized  (so  that,  as  It  has  been  said,  "re- 
ligion" in  such  quarters  becomes  "a  dirty 
word") ,  then  there  will  be  an  Increased  pub- 
lic demand  for  sectarian  education  which  can 
combine  religion  with  general  education. 
This  could  then  be  an  argument  in  favor  of 
parochial  schools,  and  as  the  public  schools 
decline,  the  argument  for  public  support  of 
parochial  schools  can  be  advanced  in  one 
guise  or  another.  Thus,  as  so  often  happens, 
the  absolutist  approach  may  be  Its  own  worst 
enemy,  and  may  result  in  a  situation  which 
will  In  effect  destroy  public  education,  and 
thus  go  far  to  defeat  the  very  results  the 
absolutists  want  to  achieve. 

VI 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  other  point — that 
there  are  some  matters  which  should  be  set- 
tled on  the  local  level.  In  each  conununity. 
and  should  not  beccxne  great  Supreme  Court 
cases.  Tills  can  be  presented  on  an  essen- 
tially legal  level,  In  terms  of  "standing  to 
sue,"  and  this  has  been  thoughtfully  devel- 
<^)ed  by  my  colleague.  Professor  Sutherland.-* 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  not  really  different, 
but  I  would  like  to  consider  it  In  less  tech- 
nical terms. 


-BxALMT,  JcmasoN  ON  Religion  in  Pub- 
lic Eddcation,  308.  366  (1062) . 

» Id.  at  252-63. 

"Sutherland,  EstablUhment  According  to 
Engel.  76  Hasv.  L.  Rxv.  26  (1062).  See  also 
Jaffe,  Standing  to  Secure  Juflicial  Review, 
74  Habv.  L.  Rxv.  1266  (1061) .  78  Haxv.  L.  Rev. 
366(1008). 


The  prayer  Involvec  In  the  Eiigel  case  was 


not  compulsory.    As 
self  recited,  no  pupil 


t^e  Supreme  Court  it- 
vfas  compelled  "to  Join 


tion."  =•    This,  to  me, 


vlction.   this  would 
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in  the  prayer  over  hl^'or  his  parents'  objec- 


ts crucial.    If  any  stu- 


dent was  compelled  t  a  Join  against  his  con- 


firesent  a  serious  and 


justifiable  question,  iltln  to  that  presented 
in  the  flag  salute  case  ♦  The  Supreme  Court 
did  not  give  sufficleni  weight  to  this  fact.  In 
my  opinion,  and  relief  heavily  on  such  things 


as  the  history  of  the  8ook  of  Common  Prayer, 
which,  imder  various 
compulsory  on  all. 
Where  there  Is  no 


Acts  of  Parliament,  was 
compulsion,  what  hap- 


pens If  these  matters  are  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  each  community?     In  New  York, 
under  the  action  of  the  Regents,  this  deter- 
mination was  made  b^  the  elected  authorities 
of  the  School  District.     It  was,  indeed,  a  fact 
that  a  large  number  I  of  the  School  Districts 
in  New  York  did  not  adopt  the  so-called  Re- 
gents' prayer.    This  way  have  been  because 
they  could  not  agree  (tb  do  so,  or  because  the 
situation  In  particular  school  districts  was 
such  that  all  or  a  majority  did  agree  that  they 
did  not  want  to  havejtuch  a  prayer  or  that  it 
was   better   to    proctM    vrithout    a    prayer. 
Where  such   a  decision  was  reached,  there 
can  surely  be  no  constitutional  objection  on 
the  ground  that  it  wjae  a  decision  locally  ar- 
rived at,  or  that  It  aijicunts  to  an  "establish- 
ment" of  "no  religloni."     But,  suppose  that  In 
a  particular  school  c^lBtrlct,  as  in  New  Hyde 
Park,    It    was    detenfiined    that   the    prayer 
should  be  used  as  a  iJart  of  the  opening  exer- 
cises of  the  school  d^y.     Remember  that  It  is 
not  compulsory.    Nd  pupil  is  compelled  to 
participate.    Must   all   refrain    because   one 
does  not  wish  to  Jolii?     This  would  suggest 
that  no  school  can  ikave  a  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  Flag  If  any  student  does  not 
wish  to  Join.    I  heatlly  agree  with  the  de- 
cision In  the  Bametta  case  »'  that  no  student 
can  be  compelled  ts  Join  in  a  flag  salute 
against  his  rellgioui  i ;  scruples.    But  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  that  dtclsion  to  say  that  no 
School  District  can  Jiave  a  flag  salute  for 
those  who  want  to  p  Birtlcipate  if  there  Is  any 
student  who  does  no^  wish  to  Join. 

This  is  a  country  of  religious  toleration. 
That  Is  a  great  coriaequence  of  our  history 
embodied  In  the  Flrsjt  Amendment.  But  does 
religious  toleration  Jnean  religious  sterility? 
I  wonder  why  it  shjould  be  thought  that  It 
does.  This,  I  ventu^«  to  say  again,  has  been, 
and  is.  a  Christian  cfcuntry.  in  origin.  hUtory, 
tradition  and  cultuM.  It  was  out  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  eKblcs.  I  think  it  can  be 
said,  that  It  develoMd  its  notion  of  tolera- 
tion. No  one  In  tt^s  country  can  be  re- 
quired to  have  ans]  particular  form  of  re- 
ligious belief;  and  «o  one  can  suffer  legal 
discrimination  becahise  he  has  or  does  not 
have  any  partlculi»  religious  belief.  But 
does  the  fact  that  irt  have  officially  adopted 
toleration  as  our  Standard  mean  that  we 
must  give  up  our  h|«tory  and  our  tradition? 
The  Moslem  who  coRies  here  may  worship  as 
he  pleases,  and  maj  hold  public  office  with- 
out discrimination.  I  That  Is  as  It  should  be. 
But  why  should  It  ffcfllow  that  he  can  require 
others  to  give  up  their  Christian  tradition 
merely  because  he  b  a  tolerated  and  wel- 
comed member  of  t  ae  community? 

Though  we  have  a  considerable  conunou 
cultural  heritage,  there  have  always  been 
minority  groups  In  ^ur  country.  This,  I  am 
sure,  has  been  healthy  and  educational  for 
all  concerned.  Wo  liave  surely  gained  from 
having  a  less  homi  >keneoii8  population.  Of 
course,  the  rights  )f  all,  especially  those  of 
minorities,  must  b«  protected  and  preserved. 
But  does  that  re(|Ulre  that  the  majority, 
where  there  is  such  a  majority,  must  give 
up  its  cultural  heri  «ge  and  tradition?    Why? 


Let  us  consider  the  Jewish  child,  or  the 
Catholic   child,   or   the   nonbellever,   or   the 
Congregatlonalist,  or  the  Quaker.    He,  either 
alone,  or  with  a  few  or  many  others  of  his 
views,  attends  a  public  school,  whose  School 
District,  by  local  action,  has  prescribed  the 
Regents'  prayer.    When  the  prayer  is  recited. 
If  this  child  or  his  parents  feel  that  he  can- 
not participate,  he  may  stanc*  or  sit,  in  re- 
spectful attention,  while  the  other  children 
take  part  in  the  ceremony.    Or  he  may  leave 
the  room.     It  is  said  that  this  Is  bad,  be- 
cause it  sets  him  apart  from  other  children. 
It  is  even  said  that  there  is  an  element  of 
compulsion  in  this — what  the  Supreme  Court 
has    called    an    "Indirect    coercive    pressure 
upon    religious    minorities    to    conform."  •- 
But  is  this  the  way  it  should  be  looked  at? 
The  child  of  a  nonconforming  or  minority 
group  Is,  to  be  sure,  different  in  his  beliefs. 
That  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  member  of 
a  minority.    Is  it  not  desirable,  and  educa- 
tional,  for  him  to  learn  and  observe   this, 
in    the    atmosphere    of   the   school — not    so 
much  that  he  Is  different,  as  that  other  chil- 
dren are  different  from  him?    And  is  it  not 
desirable  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  experi- 
ences and  learns  the  fact  that  his  difference 
is  tolerated  and  accepted?     No  compulsion 
is  put  upon  him.    He  need  not  participate. 
But  he,  too,  has  the  opportunity  to  be  tol- 
erant.   He  allows  the  majority  of  the  group 
to  follow  their  own  tradition,  perhaps  com- 
ing to  understand  and  to  respect  what  they 
feel  is  significant  to  them. 

Is  this  not  a  useful  and  valuable  and  edu- 
cational and.  Indeed,  a  spiritual  experience 
for  the  children  of  what  I  have  called  the 
majority  group?  They  experience  the  values 
of  their  own  culture;  but  they  also  see  that 
there  are  others  who  do  not  accept  those 
values,  and  that  they  are  wholly  tolerated 
in  their  nonacceptance.  "Learning  tolerance 
for  other  persons,  no  matter  how  different, 
and  respect  for  their  beliefs,  may  be  an  Im- 
portant part  of  American  education,  and 
wholly  consistent  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment." '^  I  hazard  the  thought  that  no  one 
would  think  otherwise  were  it  not  for  par- 
ents who  take  an  absolutist  approach  to  the 
problem,  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  abso- 
lutist expressions  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  and  off  the  bench. 

vn 
It  Is  appropriate  here  to  say  something 
about  the  problem  of  the  Sunday  Law 
cases.''*  Because  of  the  absolutist  approach, 
these  cases  were  very  hard  for  the  Court, 
when  I  think  they  should  have  been  quite 
easy — as  is  evidenced,  I  believe,  by  the  fact 
that  no  such  question  was  ever  raised  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  First  Amendment.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  state  statues  were  a  hodge- 
podge, full  of  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions. It  is  true  that  the  Massachusetts 
statute,  going  way  back  to  early  Colonial 
days,  was  entitled:  "An  Act  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day."  Why  should 
that  be  Important?  By  an  Amendment 
adopted  in  1062,  it  is  now  "An  Act  for  the 


■'  Engel  V.  Vitale.  *70  U.S.  421 .  423  ( 1062 ) . 
*West  Virginia    ad.  of  Educ.  v.  Barnette. 
319U.S.  624  (1943) 
"  Ibid. 


--"Engel  V.  Vitale,  370  US.  421,  431  (1062). 

=  "Acquainting  the  student  with  religious 
pluralism  is  part  of  democratic  public  edu- 
cation's duty  to  Introduce  future  citizens  to 
pluralism  of  all  types:  economic,  political, 
ethnic,  racial  and  others.  Schooling  should 
enable  the  student  to  face  the  actualities  of 
free  society.  If  instead  it  gives  him  only 
silly,  sentimental  notions  concerning  the 
unity  of  all  Americans  he  will  be  an  in- 
competent  citizen."      HXALET,   JOTEBSON    ON 

Religion  in  Public  Education  270  ( 1962 ) . 

I"  McGowan  v .  Maryland,  366  VS.  420 
( 1961 ) ;  Two  Guys  from  HarrUon-Allentown, 
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Braunfeld  v.  Brown,  366  U.S.  599  (1961): 
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Obser\-ance  of  a  Common  Day  of  Rest."  Is 
that  really  any  better?  It  is  perfectly  plain 
that  the  observance  of  Sunday  has  religious 
roots  and  origins.  This  is  equally  plain  as 
to  the  observance  of  Christmas  and  Thanks- 
giving. Is  that  bad?  Are  these  things  not 
all  part  of  our  history,  our  culture,  our 
heritage,  our  tradition?  Must  we  give  them 
all  up  because  of  a  newly  found  absolutist 
approach  to  a  problem  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  resolved  wisely  In  absolutist  terms? 
The  problem  may  be  Illustrated  by  a  re- 
cent dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  in  another  Sunday  Law  case,  where 
he  wrote:  "=  "By  what  authority  can  govern- 
ment compel  one  person  not  to  work  on 
Sunday  because  the  majority  of  the  populace 
deem  Sunday  to  be  holy  day?  Moslems  may 
some  day  control  a  state  legislature.  Could 
they  make  criminal  the  opening  of  a  shop 
on  Friday?  Would  not  we  Christians  firmly 
believe,  if  that  came  to  pass,  that  govern- 
ment had  no  authority  to  make  us  bow  to 
the  scruples  of  the  Moslem  majority?" 

The  question  is  a  fair  one,  but  I  believe 
that  the  Justice  ImpUes  a  wrong  answer. 
If  I  live  In  a  state  with  a  Moslem  majority, 
and  It  passes  such  a  law — not  compelling  me 
to  do  anything,  I  ask  you  to  note,  but  only 
to  refrain  from  work  on  a  certain  day — I 
would  think  that  the  law  was  appropriate 
and  one  which  I  should  obey.  Not  long  ago. 
I  was  In  Tunisia,  a  country  in  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  are 
Moslem.  While  there,  I  expected  to  comply 
vrith  their  laws  and  customs.  They  are  a 
tolerant  people,  and  did  not  seek  to  compel 
me  to  participate  in  any  of  their  religious 
observances.  But  It  would  have  seemed  most 
inappropriate  to  me  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  tolerance  and  to  have 
sought  to  Interfere  with  their  customs  sim- 
ply because  they  were  not  mine.  While  they 
knelt  and  prayed  In  the  street  at  the  muez- 
zin's call.  I  stood  respectfully  by — with  a 
tourist's  Interest,  no  doubt,  but  also  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  do  some 
thinking  of  my  own.  It  was  quite  clear  to 
me  that  I  did  not  feel  religiously  oppressed 
merely  because  my  own  freedom  of  action 
was  slightly  Interfered  with  In  order  that 
they  might  have  theirs. 

A  day  of  rest  Is  very  deeply  seated  in  all 
societies.  Generally,  as  in  our  culture,  It  has 
an  origin  which  is  at  least  partially  religious. 
But  it  has  a  wider  basis  than  that.  It  is  also 
one  of  those  things  which  is  rather  good  In 
itself — even  the  Russians  have  a  common 
day  of  rest,  and  after  some  experimentation, 
they  have  settled  one  day  In  seven.  And  It  Is 
a  thing,  good  in  itself,  which  loses  much  of 
its  good  unless  It  Is  observed  by  all  on  the 
same  basis.  If  a  majority  of  the  people  want 
to  observe  Sunday  as  a  day  on  which  ordinary 
work  Is  not  performed,  even  though  there 
may  be  some  religious  motivation  in  picking 
that  day,  I  find  it  hard  to  see  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  or  oppressive  in  making  that 
law  applicable  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity— as  long  IS  the  persons  who  do  not 
care  to  observe  Sunday  themselves  are  not 
compelled  to  do  anything. 

Cannot  much  the  same  thing  be  said  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  and  Christmas 
carols  in  the  schools,  and  simple,  thought- 
fully chosen  Bible  readings,  and  Christmas 
decorations  In  public  places,  and  all  the 
many  other  things  which  are  a  happy  part  of 
the  culture  and  tradition  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  society?  In  Boston,  where  I  live,  the 
Christmas  display  on  the  Common  is  far  too 
brash  and  gaudy  for  my  taste.  Some  of  my 
friends  Irreverently  call  It  the  Chrlstorama. 
It  is  on  public  ground,  and  I  assume  that  It 
Is  provided  at  public  expense.  But  I  should 
think  It  sheer  arrogance  on  my  part  to  object 
to  It,  either  on  grounds  of  taste  or  of  expense, 
as  long  as  it  Is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  my 
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fellow  cltlaens  get  Joy  and  pleasure  and  satu- 
faction  from  it. 

In  »  country  which  haa  a  great  tradition  of 
tolerance.  U  It  not  Important  that  minorities. 
who  have  benefited  so  greatly  from  that 
tolerance,  should  be  tolerant,  too,  as  long 
as  they  are  not  compelled  to  take  afflrmative 
action  themselves,  and  nothing  Is  done  which 
they  cannot  wait  out,  or  pass  respectfully  by. 
without  their  own  personal  participation,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  give  It?  Is  It  not  a 
travesty  that  we  have  brought  ourselves, 
through  an  essentially  thought-denying 
'  absolutist  approach,  to  the  point  where  such 
things  as  chaplains  In  our  prisons,  or  chapels 
In  our  mllltsiry  academies,  can  be  seriously 
and  solemnly  raised  as  threats  to  the  religious 
freedom  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment — as  made  applicable  to  the 
States,  In  very  general  terms,  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment?  In  sajrlng  this,  I  am 
fully  mindful  of  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
or  profess  no  religion,  and  who  are  surely 
entitled  to  the  same  respect  as  any  one  else — 
and  should  themselves  give  the  same  respect- 
ful regard  to  the  rights  of  other  citizens,  ac- 
cepting reasonable  arrangements  made  In  this 
area  by  the  majority,  with  no  compulsion 
(»  them  to  participate. 

The  Court,  of  course,  is  not  without  Its 
supporters  on  this  matter.  To  me  It  is  dis- 
appointing that  so  fine  a  legal  scholar  as 
Kdmond  Cahn  has  accepted  and  embraced, 
this  view  In  what  seem  to  be  extravagant 
terms.  In  a  recent  address  he  calls  the  views 
X  am  trying  to  express  "the  'Ink-eradicator' 
philosophy."  The  "Immediate  objective"  of 
this  approach,  he  says.  Is  "to  erase  the  words 
o<  the  First  Amendment  from  the  parch- 
ment of  our  BUI  of  Bights."  >*  Of  course  this 
Tu>nf«Ti—  and  does  not,  I  feel,  with  great 
respect,  measiue  up  to  what  we  should  ex- 
pect from  Professor  Cahn.  As  I  have  said, 
I  wUl  not  yield  to  any  one  In  my  belief  In 
and  reverence  for  the  First  Amendment. 
Hevertheless,  accepting  It  In  fuU,  It  sUU  has 
to  be  construed  and  applied,  with  Intelligence 
and  Judgment,  to  concrete  cases.  Professor 
Cahn  chooses  to  Ignore  this,  although  It  is 
the  essence  of  Government  under  Law.  Pro- 
fessor Cahn  says:  "We  protest  that  the 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  still 
meaningful,  still  worth  the  struggles,  sacri- 
fices and  martyrdoms  our  ancestors  under- 
went for  them." "  Of  course  we  all  agree. 
But  does  that  advance  consideration  of  the 
problem?  We  still  have  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  it  applica- 
tion to  actual,  practical,  human  cases.  This 
process  la  not  helped  by  an  absolutist  or 
Fundamentalist  approach  which  refuses  to 
consider  all  factors  which  are  relevant  In  the 
situation  before  the  Court. 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed.  Iifr. 
Justice  Black's  assertion  that  the  First 
Amendment  makes  libel  laws  unconstitu- 
tional would  seem  to  be  sufllclent.  As 
President  Robert  K.  Carr  has  said:  "Of  what 
value  Is  free  speech  to  a  man  to  whom  others 
have  ceased  to  listen  because  of  a  malicious 
blackening  of  his  name?  Is  it  quite  so 
easy  to  conclude,  as  Justice  Black  does,  that 
one  man's  freedom  of  speech  must  always 
take  precedence  over  another  man's  right  to 
protect  his  reputation?  " 

XX 

When  I  planned  this  paper,  I  had  expected 
to  deal  with  a  number  of  other  areas  In 


which  It  seems  to  me  that  an  absolutist 
Itrand  of  thinking  has  led  the  Court  to  some 
conclusions  which  may  yet  be  found  to  be 
erroneous.  Having  got  myself  so  much  in- 
volved in  the  problems  of  prayers  and  rell- 
gUm,  I  can  do  no  more  than  suggest  the 
other  matters  that  I  had  In  mind.  Three 
Illustrations  will  sufllce  to  show  that  the 
problem  of  the  abaolute  approach  Is  not 
limited  to  the  area  of  religion.  The  first  two 
of  these  show,  I  think,  the  Influence  of  an 
absolutist  approach  to  the  free  sp>eech  clause 
of  the  First  Amendment,  while  the  third 
deals  with  what  I  would  regard  as  a  creep- 
ing absolutism  as  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  relating  to  Jury  trial. 

1.  The  first  topic  to  which  I  allude  is  the 
question  of  the  power  of  courts  to  deal  with 
publications  as  In  contempt  of  court,  when 
the  publications  have  occurred  outside  the 
coiutroom.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
the  British  courts  exercise  these  powers  quite 
widely,  and  that  publications  with  respect  to 
pending  criminal  cases  are  sharply  restricted 
there.  Here  we  have  to  reconcile  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment  with  the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
which  Is  implicit  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  focusing  solely  on  the  First 
Amendment,  and  applying  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  an  absolutist  approach,  has  held 
that  publications  outside  the  courtroom  can- 
not be  punished  as  contempt.^  This  has 
been  carried  to  bizarre  lengths.  In  my  view, 
and  the  result  has  been  seriously  to  Impair 
the  right  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  In  this  country 
In  many  cases." 

2.  The  Court  has  xmderstandably  had  Its 
dilBculties  In  the  area  of  obscene  publica- 
tions. The  task  of  determining  the  line  be- 
tween permissible  publication  and  those  be- 
yond the  pale  can  be  largely  avoided  If  one 
focuses  only  on  a  dryly  literal  interpretation 
of  the  "free  press"  clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. This  approach  has  been  urged  by 
Justices  Black  and  Douglas  In  a  dissenting 
opinion  in  a  recent  decision."  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  such  a  result  was  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  First  Amendment.  It 
la  very  hard  Indeed  to  find  It  In  the  language 
\ised  In  the  Amendment,  which  surely  re- 
qtilres  elucidation.  Again,  I  do  not  yield  In 
my  regard  for  any  part  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. It  still  seems  to  me  that  it  requires 
careful,  thoughtful,  vital,  and  not  merely 
mechanical  Interpretation. 

3.  The  other  Illustration  I  would  give  is  In 
the  area  of  Jury  trial.  Here,  too.  In  recent 
years,  the  Court  has  taken  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  absolutist  approach.  It  Is  true  that 
the  Constitution  guarantees  trial  by  Jury  in 
civil  cases.  But  it  is  still  necessary  to  in- 
terpret what  was  meant  by  trial  by  Jury.  At 
common  law,  and  as  understood  when  the 
Sixth  Amendment  was  adc^ted,  this  clearly 
meant  trial  by  Jury  under  the  guidance  and 
Instruction  of  the  Judge,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reaffirmed  this  view  in  modern 
tlmes.o    But    the    present   Supreme    Court 
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goes  to  great  lengths  to  uphold  Jury  verdicts, 
and  virtually  eliminates  the  superintending 
power  of  the  Judge.  This  new  approach  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  applied  in  the  employers' 
liability  and  Jones  Act  cases,  and  elsewhere," 
Is  not,  I  believe,  sound  historically,  and  is  not 
required  by  a  proper  construction  of  the 
Constitutional  provision.  It  Is  instead,  as  I 
see  it,  the  consequence  of  an  absolutist  view 
which — as  it  says  "no  law"  means  "no  law" — 
says  that  "trial  by  Jury"  means  "trial  by 
Jury,"  without  giving  consideration  or  weight 
to  the  proper  construction  and  application  of 
that  term. 

Obviously,  my  treatment  of  these  ques- 
tions Is  Inadequate.  I  mean  only  to  suggest 
that  the  absolutist  approach  has  made  its 
way  through  much  of  our  constitutional 
law.  This  is,  to  me,  a  serious  matter.  The 
absolutist  approach  Involves,  I  submit,  a  fail- 
ure to  exercise  the  responsibilities — and  -in- 
deed the  pains — of  Judging.  By  ignoring  fac- 
tors relevant  to  sound  decision,  It  Inevitably 
leads  to  wrong  results. 

The  taking  of  extreme  positions  leads  too 
often  to  what  may  be  in  part  self-infiicted 
wounds,  which  the  Court  can  III  afford  to 
endure  when  Its  task  Is  so  difficult  at  Its  best. 
The  three  dangerous  Constitutional  amend- 
ments recently  proposed  by  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  may  be  cited  as  esam- 
ple«.*«  Though  the  force  behind  these  are 
clearly  diverse  and  mixed,  the  Influence  of 
absolutist  doctrines  In  the  Court  should  not 
be  overlooked  In  their  evaluation. 

This  Is  an  area  in  which,  as  Professor  Kur- 
land  has  said,  the  questions  are  "too  fre- 
quently Ignored  by  the  Intellect  and  resolved 
by  emotion."  <>  It  Is,  too,  an  area  In  which 
we  are  in  constant  need  of  light.  That  light 
can  be  provided  by  painstaking  professional 
and  Judicial  work  which  seeks  to  Identify 
and  appropriately  to  evaluate  all  of  the  rele- 
vant factors  in  the  many  difficult  problems 
that  come  before  the  Court.  Beyond  that 
oomes  the  extraordinarily  hard  task  of  Judg- 
ing in  the  light  of  all  these  factors.  Under 
the  absolute  approach,  no  light  Is  needed. 
We  look  to  one  text  only.  There  It  Is:  "no 
law"  means  "no  law."  Is  this  not  a  delusive 
way  to  certainty?  On  this  basis,  reason  is 
abandoned.  We  can  be  fairly  sure  that, 
down  that  road,  "Absolute  is  In  the  dark." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
give  some  general  observations.  George 
Wash^ton  was  inaugurated  as  our  first 
President  on  April  30.  1789.  Five 
months  later  the  first  amendment  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  was  approved.  On  the 
same  day  that  it  was  approved.  Congress 
passed  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
joint  commission  to  wait  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  request  him  to  proclaim  a  day 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  If  and 
when  such  days  are  proposed  now.  shall 
we  be  confronted  with  this  problem 
which  is  growing  apace  and  discover 
that  such  a  resolution  would  come  under 
attack  in  the  High  Court? 

Charles  E.  Rice,  associate  professor 
of  law  at  Pordham  University,  and  au- 
thor of  the  book  "The  Supreme  Court 
and  Public  Prayer,  the  Need  for  Re- 
straint." in  a  chapter  entitled  "Solution 
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%t  will  solve  the 
Ich  will  grow  as 

(suiting  confusion 
of  the  Engel  case 


by  Legislation"  deals  specifically  with  the 
question  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  that  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  prohibit  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  places.  In  treating  such  consti- 
tutional amendments  One  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  prtrtecting  the  non- 
believer's  right  to  dissent  but  at  the 
same  time  the  nonbelif  ver  or  the  doubter 
shall  have  no  right  t^  impose  his  non- 
belief  on  the  great  n^ajority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Only  an  amendmi 
escalating  confusion 
time  goes  on. 

Let  us  examine  the 
referred  to  in  the  lig! 
and  the  Oshinsky  case  where  certiorari 
was  denied  and  the  Court  closed  the  door 
on  voluntary  prayer,  everyone  in  author- 
ity now  interprets  the  findings  of  the 
Court  according  to  hie  own  likes. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  seeking  to  comply 
with  the  Court  decision  became  a  ludi- 
crous performance  land  no  Nativity 
scenes  were  allowed  lui  the  schools,  no 
reference  to  the  Christmas  story  could 
be  made,  and  only  o£Qolal  singing  groups 
like  the  school  choHis  could  use  the 
Christmas  carols.        \ 

Strange  business  ini  the  schools.  What 
are  we  coming  to?  "this  Is  all  a  part  of 
the  pattern.  Taking  prayer  out  of  the 
schools  is  part  of  the  pattern,  and  they 
do  not  sleep,  they  do  not  rest,  they  do  not 
tarry  in  their  efforts.  They  mean  busi- 
ness, while  we  are  just  a  little  asleep. 

Grace  said  together  before  meals  has 
been  outlawed  in  socme  public  schools, 
according  to  Mr.  Clyde  W.  Taylor,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Evangelicals, 
who  appeared  before  the  committee. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota  they  dis- 
pensed with  all  baccalaureate  sermons 
which  for  so  many  decades  seemed  to  be 
an  Intrinsic  part  of  graduation.  They 
were  ordered  to  be  suspended  in  all  State 
schools  in  the  State. 

Is  there  any  taint  in  a  baccalaureate 
sermon?  What,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
are  they  afraid  of?  [But  it  Is  part  of  the 
pattern.  < 

The  mcksville,  N.T.,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  resolution  adopted  the  last  stanza 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Barmer"  as  a 
prayer  as  part  of  its  morning  opening 
exercises.  In  that  I  stanza  occur  the 
words:  j 

Blessed  with  vldtory  and  peace. 
May  the  Heaven-rescued  land, 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made 
and  preserved  ua  *  Nation  I 
Then  conquer  wi  must. 
When  our  cause  1^  Is  Just. 
And  this  be  our  tttotto : 
"In  God  Is  our  Trust!" 


•ITV 


This  was  adopted  because  of  a  footnote 
In  the  Engle  case  to  the  majority  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  schoolchildren  were  to 
be  encouraged  to  exjpress  love  for  coun- 
try, but  the  New  Y<i»k  Commissioner  of 
Education  ruled  tnit  the  action  was 
illegal  "iii^the  designation  of  words  of 
the  national  anthem  for  use  as  an  official 
prayer."  i 

Can  you  im£«ine  tjiat?  When  they  at- 
tempted to  use  the  last  stanza  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  our  national  an- 
them, as  an  opening  exercise,  and  per- 
haps in  a  prayerful  posture,  the  commls- 
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sloner  of  education  of  the  State  of  New 
York  said  "No." 

The  board  of  education  in  Levittown. 
N.Y.,  adopted  a  program  suggesting  alter- 
native openings  for  schoolday,  including 
the  song: 

Our  Father's  God  to  thee, 

Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing. 

liOng  may  our  land  be  bright. 

With  freedom's  holy  Ught, 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God.  our  King. 

The  commissioner  of  education  for 
New  York  held  that  while  these  words 
were  not  designated  as  a  prayer,  the 
words  themselves  were  "prayerful"  and 
therefore  fell  within  the  Engle  ban. 

That  is  great  business,  is  it  not?  This 
song,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  cliildren. 

The  American  Legion  distributed  a 
half  million  cards  to  the  children  of 
Legionnaires  in  the  belief  that  if  a  prayer 
was  not  oflacially  composed  it  could  be 
used  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  a  public 
official  asserted  at  once  that  it  made  no 
difference  who  composed  the  prayer. 

A  veterans'  organization  has  been  urg- 
ing that  enlistees  cease  taking  an  oath 
reading,  "So  help  me  God." 

The  general  counsel  to  a  corporation 
has  issued  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that, 
in  his  judgment,  "silent  meditation"  is 
barred  under  the  decision. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr-  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.   Would  the  Senator  please 
repeat  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
made  that  assessment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  general  counsel? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  That  Is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  anyone  say  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  heard  it.  We  shall  sup- 
ply the  name  for  the  Record. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
teachers  are  now  asserting  the  right  to 
eliminate  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
the  words  "under  God." 

On  the  basis  of  court  decisions,  a  con- 
scientious objector  no  longer  need  pro- 
fess a  religious  belief  In  order  to  obtain 
deferment  from  military  service.  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  as  a  sub- 
stitute he  offer  evidence  of  membership 
or  activity  in  a  pacifist  organization. 

Efforts  are  underway  in  various  quar- 
ters to  end  tax  exemptions  for  religious 
institutions. 

The  question  has  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  having  prayer  on 
board  U.S.  vessels. 

One  school  board  felt  that  to  have  in- 
vocation or  benediction  at  a  graduation 
exercise  came  within  the  ban. 

Pupils  in  one  Long  Island  school  have 
reftised  to  Join  In  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance on  the  ground  that  it  has  become 
meaningless  by  repetition. 

Pljring  a  pendant  over  a  municipal 
building  in  New  Jersey  containing  the 
words,  "One  Nation  Under  God,"  has 
been  regarded  as  open  to  legal  attack. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Russell  of  South 
Carolina  took  the  chair  as  Presiding 
Officer.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
my  own  experience.    A  schoolteacher  In 


Dajrton,  Ohio,  who  sought  in  his  own  way 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency by  teaching  the  yoimgsters, 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 
called  me  on  the  telephone  on  a  Sunday 
morning. 

I  said,  "What  is  wrong?" 
He  replied,  "I  have  been  called  in  by 
the  superintendent.  I  have  been  advised 
that  this  has  violated  the  prayer  ban  and 
that  my  contract  for  the  rest  of  the 
school  year  would  not  be  renewed." 

Think  of  that.  "Honor  thy  father  and 
tliy  mother" — which  came  down  from 
heaven  in  the  lightning  of  Mount  Sinai. 
But  it  comes  within  the  ban,  so  it  must 
be  cast  into  outer  darkness. 

In  the  case  of  De  Kalb,  HI.,  which  went 
to  the  Federal  court  aind  was  heard  by  a 
UJS.  district  judge,  whom  I  nominated,  a 
family  went  to  court  over  the  same 
prayer  used  in  the  local  schools  which 
generated  the  Stein  against  Oshinski 
case.  The  matter  finally  came  before 
U.S.  District  Judge  Robson  and  he  ren- 
dered a  long  opinion,  after  which  he  sent 
the  case  back  and  told  the  families  and 
school  authoriUes  to  settle  the  matter 
at  the  local  level. 

They  came  up  with  a  rather  amazing 
suggestion  that  the  prayer  should  go  like 
this: 

We  thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet; 

We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat; 

We  thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 

We  thank  you  for  everything. 

WhMn  do  they  thank? 

They  are  corrupting  an  ancient  prayer, 
the  last  line  of  which  reads,  "We  thank 
you.  God,  for  everything."  They  just 
placed  "you"  in  place  of  "God." 

This  reminds  me  of  an  experience  I 
had  with  a  minister  a  long  time  ago, 
when  I  was  to  play  one  of  the  leading 
parts  In  a  passion  play.  The  minister 
said  that  he  could  not  imagine  me  in 
the  role  of  the  man  of  Galilee. 

I  said,  "What  is  your  idea  of  the  Man 
of  Galilee?  How  should  He  be  por- 
trayed?" 

He  puzzled  for  a  while  and  then  re- 
pUed,  "Well  Jle  is  a  light.  He  is  a  light. 
He  is  a  Ught." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  mean  that  to  por- 
tray Him  to  thousands  of  people  we 
would  Just  hang  up  an  electric  Ught  bulb 
and  say  'This  Is  He?' " 

Mr.  President,  does  that  make  sense? 

Does  that  dramatize  and  get  the  story 
across? 

We  thank  you  for  the  world  ao  sweet — 


Who? 

We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat — 

Whom  do  they  thank? 

We  thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 
We  thank  you  for  everything. 

They  do  not  say  whom  they  are  thank- 
ing. 

That  Is  reaUy  quite  something. 

There  was  objection  even  to  this,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  word 
"God"  had  been  deleted  from  the  last 
line  of  the  prayer. 

Now,  already  problems  are  developing 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Christ- 
mas, Santa  Claus,  Christmas  decora- 
tions,   Christmas    carols,    the    Nativity 
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scene,    and    everything    pertinent    to 
Chrlstmaa. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  suburban  school 
district  Just  outside  Pittsburgh  where 
they  planned  to  use  the  Nativity  scene 
In  a  public  school,  they  went  down  to  see 
an  attorney  to  get  an  opinion.  Finally, 
his  opinion  was.  "Well,  it  wUl  be  all  right 
If  you  present  It  In  a  cultural  vein." 

How  In  God's  name  do  we  present  the 
manger  In  a  cultural  vein  and  have  any 
significance  left? 

How  ludicrous,  how  stupid,  how  silly 
are  they  getting,  these  destroyers  who 
want  to  destroy  the  religious  traditions 
of  this  coimtry? 

The  same  problem  will  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  Easter  holiday  and  the  work 
done  by  children  in  reproducing  colored 
eggs.  I  do  not  believe  that  children  fully 
understand  what  that  Is  all  about.  The 
Easter  holiday  comes  In  the  Resurrection 
season.  That  Is  also  when  the  warm 
zephyrs  come,  and  these  things  take  on 
a  new  kind  of  light. 

The  egg  Is  a  symbol  of  fertility,  which 
will  spring  to  life  with  a  new.  flufify  little 
chick.  The  whole  thing  fits  as  a  great, 
dramatic,  religious  piece  of  tradition. 

How  enriched  mankind  has  been  by  all 
this. 

But.  how  long  is  It  going  to  last  at  the 
hands  of  the  destroyers  who  want  to  stop 
prayer  In  the  public  schools? 

The  same  problem  will  arise  with  re- 
spect to  Thanksgiving,  for  the  whole  day 
was  ordained  as  one  of  rejoicing  and 
thanksgiving  prayers  for  the  blessings 
which  we  enjoy. 

Truly,  Mr.  President,  brutal  cjmiclsm 
Is  on  the  march  In  this  coimtry  today, 
rivaled  only  by  the  efforts  made  in  the 
Soviet  Union  where  they  eliminated 
Santa  Claus  and  called  him  "Grand- 
father FYost." 

Will  that  satisfy  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica?   WiU  It? 

Will  that  enrich  them? 

Will  that  Inspire  them? 

Will  that  bring  animation  and  happi- 
ness to  their  little  faces,  and  warmth  to 
the  hearts  of  their  parents  in  the  winter- 
time? 

This  I  have  got  to  see. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  belongs  to 
the  people  and  not  to  the  courts.  When 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  afDxed 
the  Preamble  of  that  document,  it  began 
with  the  words,  "We  the  People  ...  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  dociunent  provided  that  it  could 
ts  changed  only  by  the  will  of  the  people 
through  the  ratification  process.  I  still 
believe  that  this  is  the  people's  counti-y- 

Interest  is  mounting  in  this  matter  of 
prayer  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  will 
continue  to  mount.  If  I  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  it  will  escalate  and  mount 
even  faster.  The  tide  is  rolling.  It  will 
not  be  stopped  by  the  social  engineers,  by 
the  world  savers,  by  the  cynics,  or  by 
some  professors — that  strange  Icind  of 
liberal  who  is  bemused  by  the  idea  of 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  where  pupils 
and  students  spend  more  of  their  wak- 
ing hours  than  they  do  at  home  or  In 
church  combined.  Under  the  law,  they 
are  compelled  to  go  to  school.  That  Is 
virtually  the  law  of  the  land,  from  Do- 


minion to  Oulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

Let  these  decisions  stand  without  clar- 
ification and  In  due  course,  Christmas. 
Santa  Claus,  Christmas  carols,  and 
everything  else  which  has  been  so  deeply 
entrenched  in  American  religious  tra- 
ditions will  go  by  the  board. 

Let  it  stand  without  clarification  smd 
the  oaths  taken  by  Jurors,  the  chap- 
laincies in  Congress,  in  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines,  and 
elsewhere,  the  Chapel  in  the  U.S.  Capitol, 
the  oaths  administered  to  legislators.  In 
all  of  which  the  word  "God"  is  used,  will 
come  under  attack. 

Let  that  decision  stand  without  clarifi- 
cation and  the  work  of  dethroning  God 
will  go  forward. 

Let  that  decision  stand  without  clarifi- 
cation and  every  teacher  who  believes  in 
God  and  who  believes  that  prayer  is  a 
roadmap  to  God  will  be  in  danger  of 
losing  his  job — because  who  Is  his  supe- 
rior, and  what  does  he  think  about  it? 

Let  that  decision  stand  without  clarifi- 
cation and  every  teacher  and  school  au- 
thority who  finds  l>elief  In  God  an  amus- 
ing myth  can  use  it  as  a  club  over  pupils 
and  other  teachers  alike. 

Let  that  decision  stand  without  clarifi- 
cation and  we  make  a  mockery  of  the 
religious  tradition  of  our  blessed  land. 

Let  that  decision  stand  without  clarifi- 
cation and  you  will  have  secularized 
America  and  thereby  actually  established 
a  religion;  namely,  a  secular  philosophy 
divorced  from  all  religion  and  all  faith. 

As  I  think  of  the  professional  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
pear, I  think  of  a  great  American  by  the 
name  of  Billy  Graham.  I  hoped  he 
could  come,  after  he  got  back  from  Eng- 
land, but  he  went  to  California,  for  much 
needed  recreation,  and  took  his  two  boys 
with  him  to  see  Disneyland.  I  thought  I 
could  catch  him  when  he  came  back  to 
Montreat.  N.C..  but  I  did  not  manage  to 
catch  up  with  him.  However,  he  has 
been  on  the  networks  on  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

I  had  a  telephone  talk  with  His  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Spellman,  who  told  me 
over  the  phone  he  would  love  to  come: 
but  I  know  of  the  difflculties  that  arise 
when  one  has  to  go  from  one  to  the  other 
in  the  hierarchy.  But  I  know  how  he 
feels. 

I  think  of  the  countless  ministers  who 
are  not  ivory  tower  administrators,  but. 
itither,  pastors  who  live  with  their  peo- 
ple, who  sit  at  their  bedsides  and  pray, 
who  comfort  them  in  Ulness  and  death, 
who  officiate  at  baptisms  and  weddings, 
and  who  sense  the  heart  of  the  people 
and  their  devotion  to  prayer.  In  the 
first  place,  they  were  not  invited  to  come; 
and  In  the  second  place,  it  would  have 
placed  a  considerable  financial  and  time 
burden  upon  them  to  come  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  and  testify  before  a  sub- 
committee. 

I  think  of  the  millions  who  by  peti- 
tions, by  signing  ballots  which  appeared 
in  newspapers,  and  by  letters  have  af- 
firmed their  desire  that  there  be  volun- 
tary prayer  in  the  schools. 

I  think  of  the  children,  the  millions 
whose  souls  need  the  spiritual  rehearsal 
of  prayer. 


Right  now  we  are  in  the  football  sea- 
son. I  like  the  crack  of  a  collarbone  as 
well  as  anyone.  I  guess  that  is  why  I 
like  the  Chicago  Bears  and  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  But  imagine  the  Chicago 
Bears  football  team,  made  up  of  green, 
inexperienced,  unpracticed,  and  unre- 
hearsed players,  undertaking  a  game 
against  the  Cleveland  Browns.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  because  they  have  not 
been  disciplined  by  practice. 

We  are  moving  toward  the  world  series. 
Imagine  the  Giants,  or  whoever  wins, 
taking  on  a  team  of  completely  unknown, 
unreheai-sed,  inexperienced  players  on  an 
opposing  team.  It  would  be  a  ludicrous 
spectacle,  to  say  the  least,  because  sucli 
a  team  was  neither  disciplined  nor  prac- 
ticed. 

Mr.  President,  the  soul  needs  practice, 
too.  It  needs  rehearsal.  That  is  an- 
other reason  why  it  is  so  frightfully  im- 
portant in  this  segment  of  American  life. 

I  think  of  millions  we  have  spent,  the 
debate  that  is  raised,  the  formulas  and 
plans  which  have  been  contrived  to  meet 
the  rising  tide  of  Juvenile  delinquency  in 
the  country.  How  many  of  those  have 
had  the  sweet  sustaining  force  of  prayer 
and  the  spiritual  discipline  of  prayer? 
Had  that  been  the  case,  the  chances  are 
that  the  problem  would  be  whittled  to 
its  lowest  dimensions. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  state- 
ment by  going  back  to  the  testimony  of 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Howes,  associate  profes- 
sor, the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Constitutional  Prayer  Foundation  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  representative  of  the 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  in  Massachu- 
setts. Not  only  did  he  testify  in  behalf 
of  these  orgaiiizations,  but  also  ofQcially 
in  the  name  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Bernard  J.  Flanagan,  DD.,  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  of  Worcester,  Mass.; 
also  the  Diocesan  Council  of  Catholic 
Women  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  also  in  be- 
half of  His  Honor  George  Wells,  the 
mayor  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  also  for 
many  individuals,  elected  officials,  and 
boards  who  have  expressed  themselves 
across  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts supporting  the  people's  amendment 
for  public  prayer. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record,  and  then  I 
shall  rest  my  case,  the  testimony  of  Rev. 
Robert  G.  Howes,  associate  professor, 
Catholic  University  of  America,  who  so 
well  refutes  the  argimients  which  have 
been  made  against  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TESmiONT    OF    R«V.    ROBEXT    G.    HOWES,    As- 
SOCXATK   PBOTSSSOB,    THE    CATHOLIC   TJnIVER- 

srrr  or  Amcuca;  Membeb,  Board  ot  Gov- 
ernors,   CiONSTITUTIONAli    PRATER    FOITNDA- 

•noN;    Washinoton,  D.C,  Representative. 

Citizens  for  Public  Prater,  Massachtj- 

sBTTs   Area,   Box    1776,  Rutland,   Mass. 

(This  testimony  Is  the  offlcUl  statement  of 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer,  Its  Michigan  and 
New  York  Area  aflUlates  as  well  as  Its  Massa- 
chusetts affiliate.  Father  Howes  is  also 
testifying  In  behalf  of  the  Dlrksen  Peoples 
Amendment  for  Public  Prayer  officially  in 
the  name  of  (1)  Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Flan- 
agan. DX)..  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,   (II)    the  Diocesan  Council  ot 
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CatboUc  Women,  Worcesljar.  Mass.,  and  (lU) 
the  Bonwable  George  V«(^s,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Worcester.  Mass.,  as  well  as  officially 
lor  those  many  IndlvlduMs.  elected  officials 
and  boards  who  have  e:(pressed  themselves 
across  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
supporting  the  Peoplei^  Amendment  for 
Public  Prayer,  August  6,.  1966) 

"Almighty  God,  we  aditnowledge  .our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parens,  our  teachers  and 
our  country."  i 

These    twenty-two    simple    yet    beautiful 
words,    says    the    United    States    Supreme 
Court,  are  unconstltutloatl.    We  come,  with 
respect  but  also  with  a  s^tlous  urgency,  ask- 
ing passage  of   a  Peoples'   Amendment  for 
Public    Prayer    which    WUl    forever    reverse 
this  tragic  judgment.    We  come.  In  the  name 
of  those  many  AmerlcaiU  who  have  Joined 
UB,  to  speak  a  loud  tbanlta  to  Senator  BvxRsr 
M.  DiRKsxN,  Congressman  Frank  J.  Beck^, 
and  those  other  Senator  and  Representa- 
tives who  now  and  before  have  led  this  great 
grass-roots  effort.    We  cotae  before  you  today 
convinced  that  the  two  "prayer"  decisions 
are  very  seriously  wrong  and  that,  quite  be- 
yond their  apparent  localization,  they  place 
precedents  which  must,  it  the  Court  Is  true 
to  Its  own  logic,  destroy  one  by  one  each 
(urvlvlng  Instance  of  public  reverence  among 
us.     We   come,  as   Abraham   Lincoln   came 
once  one  hundred  yeara  ago  to  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  In  the  znfaltter  of  Dred  Scott, 
convinced  that  for  all  the  fine  words  and 
nice  dicta,  what  counts  \t  the  sheer  deed  of 
these  decisions.    And  the  deed  ot  the  deci- 
sions In  present  quesUpn  Is  an  absurdity, 
contradictory  at  once  U)  the  sustained  na- 
tional customs  and   th^  clear  will  of   the 
American  people  I    We  c^me  certain  that  un- 
less and  until  a  reasonable  prayer  amend- 
ment Is  proposed  to  the  nation,  democracy 
Is  mocked  and  Amerlcatis  everywhere  must 
continue  to  wonder  If  this  Hlll  Is  indeed  a 
place    where    their    voiaos   are    responslvely 
heard.    Because,  gentlettien,  now  as  seldom 
before  those   voices   ar0   loud,   and   united, 
around  us  here. 

Testimont  or  Ret.  Robbt  G.  Howes,  As- 
sociATK  PRorxasOR,  ^VK  Catholic  Uni- 
TERRITT  or  America,  jtor  Massachusetts 
CrnzxNS  roR  Public  nATER 
Perhaps  one  of  the  modt  Important  aspects 
of  the  matter  now  beff>re  us  Is  its  critical 
time  dimension.  Seldbm  have  so  many 
Americans  been  so  patient  and  yet  so  In- 
Ktstent  for  so  long  in  so' basic  an  issue.  Sel- 
dom has  the  nation,  untlted  as  almost  never 
in  any  previous  peace|t(me,  had  cause  to 
doubt  the  democracy  a^  It  has  here.  Four 
years  ago  on  this  side  j>f  the  Hill,  and  two 
years  ago  on  the  House  side,  hearings  were 
held  to  the  same  overa^  purpose  for  which 
we  now  meet.  And  yet  still  the  clear  na- 
tional wUl  to  reverse  the  tragic  precedents 
set  down  In  the  two  Supreme  Court  "prayer" 
decisions  has  failed  even  to  reach  the  floor 
in  either  chamber. 

Two  years  back,  whe<k  a  nearly  successful 
discbarge  petition  forded  hearings  In  the 
Rouse  Judiciary  Committee,  I  was  privileged 
to  share  very  closely  in  the  prayer  amend- 
ment drive.  I  worked  then  with  the  two 
prayer  defense  attorneys,  the  Honorable  Ber- 
tram B.  Dalker  of  Port  Washington,  New 
York,  and  the  Honorable  Francis  B.  Burch 
Of  Baltimore,  Maryland,^  knd,  especially,  with 
Congressman  Frank  J.  Becker  of  New  York 
and  his  many  associate^  In  the  House.  Even 
more  Importantly,  I  tRlked  to  and  corre- 
sponded with  literally  thousands  of  Amerl- 
cans  who  believe  as  I  do  In  the  right  of  public 
prayer.  This  I  note  In  bo  sense  of  pride,  be- 
cause, while  we  certainly  did  not  lose  our 
case  at  that  time,  aft^r  an  unconscionable 
lapse  of  two  years,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  still  reported  out  no  prayer  bill. 


I  put  It  down  rather  to  suggest  the  context 
In  which  I  now  testify. 

As  the  people  of  America  rally  once  again 
for  prayer,  I  believe  these  conclusions  emerge 
from  a  time- view  of  the  amendment  effort: 

1.  Far  from  subsiding,  the  Intention  of  the 
nation,  tested  in  the  usual  fashion,  remains 
very  strongly  pro-amendment.  Two  years 
ago.  In  our  testimony  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  we  had  detailed  the  wide 
extent  of  popular  support  for  a  prayer 
amendment.!  The  very  day  present  hearings 
were  announced,  the  same  Issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  carried  the  results  of  a 
poll  In  the  home  district  of  Congressman 
McDade.  This  poll  evidences  two  impor- 
tant things.'  Ninety  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding favored  a  prayer  amendment. 
There  were  fewer  undecided  votes  on  the 
prayer  question  than  on  any  other  matter. 
Senator  DmKSEN  himself  has  said:  ' 

"Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  more  than 
81%  of  the  people  disagree  with  the  courts. 
Two  weeks  ago,  one  man  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  dumped  52,000  letters  of  protest  on 
my  desk.  Prayer  groups  are  organizing. 
Sooner  or  later  Congress  must  come  to  grips 
with  this  matter." 

In  October  of  1964.  the  nationally  known 
Lou  Harris  Poll  Indicated  that  well  over  80% 
of  the  American  people  favor  a  prayer 
amendment.  There  are  these  fiuther  Indi- 
cations: 

(a)  Polling  his  home  district  (the  Con- 
gressional Record,  AprU  6,  1966,  pp.  7945- 
7946) : 

Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  Bible  reading  in  public  schools? 
Yes,  81  percent;  no,  19  percent.  Almost 
everybody  has  an  opinion  either  pro  or  con 
about  Bible  reading.  Only  2.4  percent  of  the 
people  *   *   •  failed  to  answer  this  question. 

The  Honorable  Robert  J.  Corbeit  (MC. 
Pennsylvania) . 

(b)  Polling  his  home  district  (the  Con- 
gressional Record.  May  16,  1966,  pp.  10723- 
10724)  : 

Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing In  public  schools? 

Yes,  77.5%;  no,  22.5%. 

The  Honorable  Jon.  Brothili.  (MC,  Vir- 
ginia). 

(c)  Polling  his  home  district  (the  Con- 
gressional Record,  June  2,  1966,  p.  12224) : 

Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  prayer  In  public  schools? 

Yes,  83.4%;  no,  10.8%. 

The  Honorable  E.  C.  Oathings  (MC.  Ar- 
kansas) : 

(d)  Polling  his  home  district  (the  Con- 
gressional Record,  June  15,  1966,  p.  13337). 

F(v  a  prayer  amendment,  81.22%. 
The  Honorable  John  S.  Monacan  (Con- 
necticut). 

(e)  Polling  his  home  district  (the  Con- 
gressional Record,  June  9,  1966,  p.  12928) : 

"Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  restore  prayer  In  public  schools?" 
Yes,  81.2%;  no,  16.8%. 
The  Honorable  E.  Ross  Adair  (Indiana). 

(f)  Polling  his  home  district  (the  Con- 
gressional Record.  J\ily  18,  1966,  p.  16095- 
16096): 

"Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing In  public  schools?"    Yes,  82.8%. 

The  Honorable  Hastings  Kzith  (Massa- 
chusetts) . 

In  fact,  on  a  recent  national  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  TV  Poll,  the  American 
]}eople  spoke  with  greater  unanimity  to  a 
prayer  amendment  than  to  any  other  polled 


1  See  School  Prayers,  House  Judiciary  Hear- 
ings 1964,  Part  n,  pages  986-1032. 

>  "The  Congressional  Rrcord,"  July  13, 
1966.  p.  15484. 

'"The  Congressional  Record,"  May  24. 
1966,  p.  11243. 


position:  Clearly  the  nation  at  Its  grass  roots 
has  sustained  Its  original  conviction  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  seriously  wrong  In  Its 
"prayer"  decisions  and  that  radical  remedial 
action  Is  essential. 

2.  Once  again  here  in  the  Senate,  as  before 
In  the  House,  an  unusually  large  and  diverse 
number  of  members  backs  the  prayer  amend- 
ment effort.  Once  again,  too,  this  Impres- 
sive sponsorship  Is  backed  by  a  great  many 
responsible  Americans.  In  June  of  1966,  for 
Instance,  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors, 
meeting  In  Texas,  resolved  for  the  prayer 
amendment.  On  February  8  and  February 
14,  1966,  respectively,  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  repeated  Its  action 
of  two  years  back,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Massachusetts  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress this  resolution: 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  God  and  our  dependence  on 
Him;  and 

"Whereas  the  recital  of  voluntary  prayers 
In  otir  public  schools  will  accomplish  that 
ptirpose  and  will  help  maintain  traditions 
cherished  by  so  many  of  our  citizens:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  B«as- 
sachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pre- 
senting to  the  States  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  recital  of  a 
non-sectarian  prayer  m  our  public  schools." 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  June  6,  1966, 
at    pages    12326-12329,    two    detailed    pro- 
amendment  resolutions  by  the  leglslatiire  or 
the  State  of  Maryland  are  carried  In  fuU.    I 
ask  permission  that  the  text  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  Included  as  part  of  our  testimony. 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  June  6,  1966, 
at  page  12325,  a  similar  concurrent  resolution 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
is  carried  in  full.    I  ask  permission  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  Included  as  part  of 
our  testimony.    In  the  dally  Congressional 
Record,  April  25,  1966.  the  Honorable  Harold 
D.   DoNOHUE,   of   Massachusetts,   spells   out 
prayer  amendment  support  on  the  part  of  the 
City  and  Council  and  Most  Rev.  Bernard  J. 
Flanagan,  DJ3.,  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.    I  ask  permission 
that  the  text  of  Congressman  Donohue's  re- 
marks, at  page  A2223  of  the  said  issue  be  in- 
cluded  as   part   of  our  testimony.     In   the 
Congressional  Record,  June  2,  1966,  at  page 
12231-12232,     the     Honorable    Thomas     P. 
O'Neill,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  details  sup- 
port for  the  Dirksen  amendment  effort  by 
that    great    Churchman,    Richard    Cardinal 
Cushlng  of  Boston.     I  ask  permission  that 
the  text  of  Congressman  O'Neill's  remarks 
be  included  as  pcirt  of  our  testimony. 

Also  recorded  for  a  prayer  amendment  are, 
among  others:  (a)  The  National  Governors 
Conference,  (b)  the  National  Jaycees,  (c) 
Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  (d)  Dr.  Billy 
Graham,  (e)  the  National  Council  of  Cath- 
olic Youth,  (f)  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, (g)  the  Immediate  past  president  of 
the  Worcester.  Massachusetts,  Council  of 
Churches,  Dr.  Malcolm  Matheson,  (h)  the 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Presbytery,  (1)  the 
National  Conference  of  Mayors  In  its  June 
1966  convention. 

3.  Educators,  parents  and  children  across 
America  continue  In  a  quandary  as  to  what 
can  and  what  cannot  be  done  to  accommo- 
date what  some  feel  to  be  the  ambiguous 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
"prayer"  decisions.  Usually,  the  decision  is 
made  to  avoid  rather  than  to  dare,  when  any 
conceivable  question  arises  aa  to  this  or  that 
reverent  practice  in  the  puMlc  dase-room. 
Can  the  5th  stanza  at  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  cs  the  4th  stanza  of  "America"  now 
be  constitutlonaUy  sung  by  public  school 
children?  Is  a  simple  kindergarten  prayer 
which  mentions  the  Deity  oonstltuUonally 
possible?    What    about    Christmas,    carols, 
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manger  scenes?  Must  graduating  classes 
bum  when  the  word  God  occurs  In  a  com- 
mencement song?  The  whole  point  la — 
there  survive*  a  serious  confusion  and,  the 
resolution  of  that  confusion,  even  by  well- 
meaning  school  boards,  seems  to  be  riitber 
on  the  side  of  ruling  Ood  out  rather  than 
letting  a  controversial  Ood  Into  the  public 
class-room. 

4.  The  minimalists — many  of  whom  have 
read  but  all  of  whom  have  seriously  under- 
estimated the  two  "prayer"  decisions—con- 
tend that  the  Coxurt  actually  decided  only  a 
very  limited  Issue  and  that  there  are,  In  any 
case,  valid  alternatives  to  the  moment  of 
prayer  which  can  be  used  in  the  public 
school.  In  fact,  the  Court  decided  a  maxi- 
mum Issue,  placed  a  fatal  equation  which.  If 
developed  logically  and  consistently  applied, 
miist  operate  to  destroy  every  surviving  in- 
stance of  public  reverence  in  the  land.  In 
sustaining  their  demand  for  a  prayer  amend- 
ment, the  American  people  give  clear  evi- 
dence that  they  recognize  this  essential 
barm  In  the  "prayer"  decisions.  In  ra  .lying 
once  more  to  the  cause  of  public  praye*,  the 
American  people  demonstrate  again  their 
ability  to  penetrate  through  the  dicta,  the 

'  high  words,  and  the  Incidental  remorlu  of 
these  decisions  and  to  discover  their  funda- 
mental mistake.  As  the  Superintendent  of 
FubUc  Education  in  a  large  State  told  us,  if 
the  conclusion  is  so  rldlciilous,  there  must 
be  8<Hnethlng  seriously  wrong  In  the  prem- 
ises. The  American  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  legal  semantics. 
The  American  people  cannot  follow  this  de- 
bate In  all  Its  detail.  But  the  American 
people  know  that  free,  non-denomlnatlonal 
prayer  has  been  barred  to  their  children  In 
the  public  school.  And  the  American  people 
know  that  this  barring  Is  a  clear  threat  to 
those  other  practices  of  public  reverence 
which  they  hold  dear.  Among  those  who 
concur  with  the  nation; 

(a)  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  former  President 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Tork 
City  (letter  published  in  the  New  York 
Times.  July  7,  1963) : 

"The  corollary  in  both  law  and  logic  c>f  the 
Supreme  Co\irt's  recent  interdictions  is  in- 
escapable, prohibition  of  the  afflnriatlve 
recognition  and  collaboration  by  government 
at  all  levels  with  all  organs  of  rellgiim  in 
all  relationships  and  circiunstances.  A  con- 
sistant  application  of  such  a  policy  would  In- 
volve a  revolution  In  the  Nation's  habitual 
practice  in  the  matter  of  religion  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing less  than  this  is  at  stake. 

(b)  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Elton  Trueblood.  proifessor 
of  philosophy  at  Earlbam  College,  Rlcbtnond. 
Indiana,  has  written :  "This  Is  a  ruling  which 
affects  deeply  the  whole  of  American  Ule  and 
represents  a  radical  change  In  the  cultural 
pattern  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation."  Be- 
cause Dr.  Trueblood's  remarks  are  so  very 
pertinent,  I  ask  that  they  be  Included  in 
full  as  part  of  our  testimony.  Reference: 
"Presbyterian  Life",  issue  of  May  1964. 

(e)  In  a  fine  editorial  on  June  18,  1963,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  wrote 
under  the  beading: 

"ALL  PUBLIC  Lira  APTBCTBO 

"The  same  tedious  arguments  emphasizing 
the  'establishment  of  religion*  clause  are 
brought  forth  to  sxipport  a  position  which 
turns  Its  back  on  the  total  American  tradi- 
tion and  outlaws  the  present  practices  of 
39  States.  Let  us  supp>oee  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Bible  are  excluded  from  the 
American  public  schools,  for  precisely  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Supreme  Court.  What 
la  the  next  step?  Clearly,  all  other  expres- 
sions of  religion  In  public  life  must  now  be 
deleted.  Let  tia  not  wait  for  them  to  come 
up  ease  by  case,  but  In  one  single  gesttire 
let  tbem  be  suppressed." 

Am  for  alternatives,  two  things  must  be 
noted.    First,  no  matter  bow  valid  any  so- 


called  alternative  may  be,  it  does  absolutely 
nothing,  and  this  la  critically  Important,  to 
repeal  the  precedents  which  now  stand  in 
the  law  of  the  land.  Second,  we  have  dis- 
covered no  regular  provision  in  most  of  our 
public  schools  of  any  acceptable  substitute 
for  the  moment  of  prayer.  We  shall  talk 
to  each  of  the  proposed  substitutes  later  in 
our  testimony.  Suffice  it  here  to  reiterate 
that  even  where  initial  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection have  been  essayed,  they  remain  so 
very  extraordinary  as  to  attract  national  at- 
tention. They  are  not  In  any  case  the  rule, 
but  clearly  a  limited  exception.  Again.  It 
must  be  stressed  even  an  almost  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  the  moment  of  prayer  would 
leave  the  tragic  precedents  of  the  "prayer" 
decisions  untouched  and  this  is  where  re- 
versal is  Imperative. 

In  short,  time  adds  a  critical  dimension 
to  the  matter  now  before  us.  First,  a  clear 
and  Increasingly  serious  challenge  to  the 
democratic  process  has  been  placed.  Second, 
the  fact  Is  more  and  more  evident  as  further 
court  cases  are  brought,  as  well  as  from  the 
statements  of  some  of  those  who  Initially 
pushed  for  the  prayer  ban,  that  the  two 
"prayer"  decisions  axe  by  no  means  minimal, 
narrow  Judgments,  but  rather  very  funda- 
mental precedents  which  (even  with  their 
pleasant  dicta)  can  and  will  be  used  In 
a  widening  attack  against  other  Instances 
of  public  reverence.  Third,  the  massive  na- 
tional will  for  a  prayer  amendment  survives 
and  la  backed  by  many  responsible  Ameri- 
cans, as  Individuals  and  as  organizations. 
Fourth,  what  Is  obviously  now  required  Is  not 
the  prolongation  of  debate,  a  debate  long 
since  fully  Joined,  but  the  Immediate  prop- 
osition to  the  American  people  at  their 
several  State  Capitals  of  a  reasonably  worded 
constitutional  prayer  amendment.  What  Is 
now  required  Is  not  an  affirmative  substan- 
tive vote  in  the  Congress  on  the  merits  of 
school  prayer,  but  rather  a  specl&c  piece  of 
enabling  legislation  which  will  permit  the 
nation  to  decide  this  basic  issue.  We  have 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that,  given  their  right- 
ful chance,  the  American  people  will  decide 
overwhelmingly  for  public  reverence.  We 
challenge  our  opponents  to  take  their  cause, 
as   we  have  ours,   to  the  people. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  asked,  some- 
times In  honesty,  many  times  to  confuse — 
but  what  Is  so  Important  about  the  moment 
of  prayer?  Why  are  you  fighting  so  hard 
to  have  this  moment  restored  in  our  public 
schools?  The  answer  of  course  is  neither 
quick  nor  simple.  But  two  things  are  clear. 
First,  the  effort  here  Is  not  for  school  prayer 
alone  but  rather  to  arrest  once  and  for  all 
at  the  prayer  point  a  process  of  secularism 
which,  tinless  radically  checked,  must  erode 
away  all  public  reverence.  Second,  while  the 
moment  of  prayer  by  Itself  will  not  change 
the  face  or  the  soul  of  America,  it  is  strikingly 
evident  to  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  that  It  remains  a  most  valuable  ex- 
perience In  reasonable  pluralism  and  must 
survive. 

It  Is  always  difficult,  as  one  examines  the 
record  of  man  through  history,  to  decide 
Just  exactly  when  a  process  of  deterioration 
sets  in  which  could  have  been  checked  had 
responsible  corporate  action  been  taken,  it 
Is  equally  difficult  to  Judge  the  instant  In 
any  such  process  at  which  a  most  effective 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  public  could 
have  been  mounted.  If,  Ood  forbid,  the 
time  should  arrive  when  the  religious  Inher- 
itance of  this  Nation  must  lie  dead  like 
Lenin  in  a  cold  mausoleum,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  this  nation  must  divide  thetr  learning 
lives  Into  two  parts — a  private  part  where 
Ood  can  come,  a  pxtblic  part  where  He  can- 
not come,  when  Ood  has  become  only  the 
Lares  and  Penates  of  Rome  again — personal 
deities  who  stand  In  temples  and  sequestered 
domestic  corners  but  Is  denied  admittance  to 
courts,  legislatures  and  other  civic  assem- 
blies   and    instruments — then    surely    these 


two  "prayer"  decisions  must  be  ranked  In 
the  list  of  key  precedents  and  the  oplnloi\ 
must  validly  He  that  a  strong  pvibllc  inter- 
vention here  could  have  halted  the  tragic 
process. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us — this  Is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  remedial  action. 
You  should  either  (a)  have  attacked  earlier 
(b)    attack  later  or   (cV   object  elsewhere— 
they  continue.  We  rejoice  of  course,  that  this 
mlnlscule   elite   has  aomehow   discovered   n 
superior  wisdom  In   these   critical  matters. 
For  ourselves,   we   cannot   believe   that  the 
American  people  have  made  a  mistake  by 
rallying,  as  they  have  seldom  rallied  berore 
to  the  cause  of  prayer  In  the  public  school. 
It  Is  not  for  us  to  suggest  to  the  nation  that 
Its  legal   expertise   at  this   point   Is  faulty 
It  Is  for  us  to  recognize  that,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  upwards  of  80%  of  our  fellow  citizens 
have  reached  a  moment  of  basic  decision.   We 
deal  here  with  the  penny  on  the  pound  oi 
tea.    Undoubtedly,  there  were  those  In  Bos- 
ton 300   years   ago   who  told   the   patriotic 
"Indians" — don't  throw  the  tea  into  the  har- 
bor, don't  tight  the  tax,  it's  not  important., 
this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
remedial  action!     But  the  moment  of  de- 
cision   had    arrived    in    that    great   colonial 
Boston.     How  and  why  It  did,  at  this  par- 
ticular Instant  In  the  night  In  Boston  harbor, 
we  don't  presume  to  know.     How  and  wliy 
the  American  people,  so  often  distinct  from 
those   who   should   be   leading   them,   hare 
recognized  that  this   Is  the  moment  wlien 
they  must  resolve  once  and  for  all  the  great 
issue  of  public  reverence,  we  don't  presume 
to  know.    One  thing  we  do  know — this  is  it. 
Minute  Men  from  plain  places  across  Amer- 
ica have  converged  on  the  minute  now  before 
you. 

What  Is  so  significant  about  the  moment 
of  prayer?  In  our  Appendix  I,  we  are  proud 
to  Include  pertinent  excerpts  from  the  splen- 
did text  "This  Nation  Under  God,"  by  Ford- 
ham  Professor  Rev.  Joseph  Coetanzc  S.J. 
Harvard  Law  School  Dean  Erwln  N.  Griswold 
adds  this   Important   dimension: 

"The  child  of  a  nonconforming  or  minor- 
ity group  Is,  to  be  sure,  different  In  his  be- 
liefs. That  Is  what  it  means  to  be  a  member 
of  a  minority.  Is  It  not  desirable,  and  edu- 
cational, for  him  to  learn  and  observe  this. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  not  so  much 
that  he  Is  different,  as  that  other  children 
are  different  from  him?  And  is  it  not  de- 
sirable that,  at  the  same  time,  he  experi- 
ences and  learns  the  fact  that  his  difference 
Is  tolerated  and  accepted?  No  compulsion 
Is  put  upon  him.  He  need  not  participate. 
But  he.  too,  has  the  opportunity  to  be  tol- 
erant (emphasis  supplied).  He  allows  the 
majority  of  the  group  to  follow  their  own 
tradition,  perhaps  coming  to  understand 
and  to  respect  what  they  feel  Is  significant 
to  them.  Is  not  this  a  useful  and  valuable 
and  educational  and.  Indeed,  a  spiritual  ex- 
perience for  the  children  of  what  I  have 
called  the  majority  group?  They  experience 
the  values  of  their  own  culture;  but  ihev 
also  see  that  there  are  others  who  do  not 
accept  these  values,  and  that  they  are  whol- 
ly tolerated  In  their  nonacceptance. 
Learning  tolerance  for  other  persons,  no 
matter  how  different,  and  respect  for  their 
beliefs,  may  be  an  Important  part  of  Amer- 
ican education,  and  wholly  consonant  with 
the  First  Amendment.  I  hazard  the 
thought  that  no  one  would  think  otherwise 
were  it  not  for  parents  who  take  an  abso- 
lutist approach  to  the  problem,  perhaps  en- 
couraged by  the  absolutist  expressions  of 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  and  oB 
the  ijench." 

Because  of  their  excellent  statement  of 
our  own  feelings  In  re  the  majority-minority 
aspects  of  school  prayer,  I  ask  permission 
that  the  full  text  of  Dean  Grlswold's  re- 
marks be  Included  as  part  of  our  testimony^ 
See  Griswold,  "Absolute  in  the  Dark",  8 
Utah  Law  Review,  p.  167  ff.  (1963).    But  if 
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k  public  school  Is 
also    Important. 


the  moment  of  prayer  In 
important.  Its  denial  1 
Seldom  has  this  fact  betaa.  more  sensi- 
tively explored  than  In  I  another  exceUent 
text  "The  Supreme  Oourt  and  PubUc 
prayer",  authored  in  1964  by  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Law  professor,  Chfcrlee  E.  Rice,  and 
published  by  the  Fordhato  University  Press. 
I  ask  that  chapter  IV  of  ttols  text,  "Can  Gov- 
ernment be  Neutral?",  pages  73-81,  be  In- 
cluded as  part  of  our  testamony. 

The  question — but  whbee  prayer  shall  be 
used — is  a  question  whlich  has  been  again 
and  again  dragged  across  our  path  as  we 
fight  for  the  return  of  prayer  to  the  public 
school.    There  are  those  who  raise  It  hon- 
estly.   There  are  others  who  keep  raising  It 
even  after  It  has  been  repeatedly  answered. 
The  sincerity  of  these  people  is,  most  surely, 
open  to  doubt.    Whose  ji-ayer?    We  might 
return  the  question — ^wbose  prayer  was  in 
fact  used  for  decades  in  state  after  state 
across  these  United  8tat«s  In  pubUc  class- 
rooms with  a  mlnlmtim^of  objection?    The 
whole  point  Is  that  In  this  as  in  such  other 
intricate  issues  as  civil  rights,  loyalty,  public 
economic — we  must  rec<»gnlze  the  difficulty 
of  exact  language  but  4©t  stop  there.    We 
have  got,  quite  simply,  to  proceed  here  as  we 
do  m  these  other  Issues.  ^   The  starting  place 
Is  not  language  but  the  sheer  need  for  action 
to  accomplish  a  necessary  purpose.    There 
is  no  doubt  whatsoever  ©f  the  requirement 
lor  care  and  expert  deliberation  as  we  frame 
a  prayer  amendment.    But  what  an  utter 
tragedy  It  would  be  If  tOt  want  of  a  reason- 
able consensus  about  wands,  the  nation  were 
to  be  deprived  of  publlh  prayer!     What  an 
utter  tragedy  It  would  I  be  If,  after  having 
found  reasonable  solutlc^as  to  other  complex 
problems,   no  reasonably  solution  could  be 
found  to  this!    Whose  prayer?    We  remain 
convinced  that  the  AmeHcan  people  In  their 
native  good  sense  and  through  their  tradi- 
tional educational  instnunentalltles,  will  as 
they  have  In  the  past  answer  this  question 
with  a  maximum  of  wiiedom  and  a  barest 
minimiim  of  mistake.    [But,  our  opponents 
continue,  suppose  there  should  be  a  Buddhist 
majority   in   a   given  school   district,   or  a 
Roman  Catholic  majorltjr?    Won't  this  ma- 
jority elect  for  a  Buddh  «t,  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic prayer?     Such  a  quECtlon  represents,  in 
our  Judgment,  a  pltlfu    underestimation  of 
the  American  people.    "TO  suggest  that  a  sec. 
tarlan  majority  would  be  so  callous,  so  un- 
concerned for  the  rights  of  Its  neighbors  that 
It  would  enable  a  strjatly  denominational 
prayer  In  the  public  schools  of  its  commu- 
nity Is,  In  a  very  real  setose,  a  slander  on  the 
record  of  the  nation.    iWe  are  certain,  par- 
ticularly In  our  day  ol!  generous  pltirallsm, 
that  the  question  of  whose  prayer  will  be 
answered  wisely  as  the  |Teat  rule  In  all  our 
school    districts.    And.]   even    where    there 
might  happen  a  rare  ex^tptlon,  a  remedy  will 
still  He  in  the  courts  >nd  In  non-partlcl 
patlon 


At  the  very  base  of 


6ur  position  here  Is 


the  conviction  that  thjo  two  "prayer"  deci- 
sions are  seriously  Inliijcal  to  the  Interests 
and  the  explicit  will  of  htoe  reverent  majority 
of  this  nation.  Our  opfjonents  ask — but  why 
then  are  so  many  men  ht  "religiotis"  identity 
supporting  them?  wi  respect,  of  course, 
honest  difference  of  itolnlon.  We  do  not 
respect  the  culpable  amQlgulty  of  some  "men 
of  religion"  who  have  Either  (a)  adverted  to 
the  admitted  difficulty  of  wording  a  repon- 
sible  prayer  amendmei^t  and  then  absented 
themselves,  now  for  years  from  the  counsel 
of  those  who,  here  on  ^e  Hill  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  patiently  U|rlng  to  come  up  with 
just  such  an  amendit^nt,  or  (b)  spoken 
words  of  uncertainty  to  constituents  who 
were  desperately  concerned  for  a  clear  trum- 
pet In  this  critical  matttor. 

We  believe,  too.  It  ittust  now  be  strongly 
noted,  that  U  our  poll*,  as  indicated  in  this 
testimony,  are  aocuratA  some  of  those  who 


have  crane  here  with  titles,  ostensibly  speak 
Ing  for  religious  groups,  are  in  fact  generals 
without  armies.  They  may  have  staffs  and 
public  relations  offices.  They  do  not  have 
their  own  congregants  witii  them.  One  ot 
my  most  inspiring  mcnnente  two  years  ago 
was  to  sit  in  Congressman  Becker's  office  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hill  and  read  the  letters 
that  poured  In  after  one  or  another  of  the 
generals  without  armies  had  spoken  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  against  prayer. 
Again  and  again,  Americans  everywhere  pro- 
tested— he  did  not  represent  me  even  though 
I  am  a  member  of  the  congregation  whose 
title  be  bears!  We  submit,  respectfully,  that 
this  Is  a  matter  of  principal  significance  as 
the  Committee  weighs  these  days  of  testi- 
mony. It  Is  simply  Impossible  that  upwards 
of  80%  of  the  American  people  support  our 
position  and  at  the  same  time  some  so-called 
"religious  leaders"  are  in  fact  representing 
that  pe<^le  In  opposing  this  position. 

Again,  while  respecting  honest  difference 
of  opinion,  we  believe  that  the  cause  of 
religion  in  these  United  States  is  very  seri- 
ously hiul;  by  the  two  "prayer"  decisions. 
When,  as  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  strongly  im- 
plies, and  others  have  explicitly  stated,  a 
"religion  of  secularism,"  an  official  position 
favoring  the  non-believer  over  the  believer. 
Is  blessed  with  government  endorsement, 
then  we  have  entered  indeed  Into  a  game  of 
Russlsui  roulette  with  our  reverent  practices 
and  tradition.  There  Is  simply  no  saying 
which  must  next  take  the  fatal  judicial  shot. 
The  greater  tragedy,  though.  Is  that  so-called 
"religious  leaders"  have  blinded  themselves 
to  the  danger  and  have  gone  chasing  after 
pleasant  dicta  while  the  deed  of  the  decision 
penetrates  through  to  the  most  ordinary 
American  who  joins  us  In  denouncing  It. 

We  are  asked  also — but  doesn't  religion  be- 
long In  the  family  and  home  and  church,  not 
in  the  school?  The  answer  to  this  is  so  sim- 
ple that  those  who  keep  asking  it  must  now 
be  suspect.  Religion  belongs,  of  course,  in 
family,  home  and  altar  place;  but  It  belongs 
also  in  the  class-room  where  the  bulk  of 
America's  young  people  approach  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  life  for  the  first  time.  Re- 
ligion is  not  strengthened  in  the  heart  and 
head  of  a  youngster  by  wiping  It  off  his  lips. 
There  is  no  conceivable  connection  as  be- 
tween a  public  class-room  barren  of  rever- 
ence and  a  resurgence  of  religion  in  other 
aspects  of  our  life  together.  Besides,  as  we 
have  mdlcated  above,  that  brotherhood  of 
prayer  which  for  so  long  In  so  many  places 
distinguished  our  people.  Is  an  Important 
experience  in  pluralism  which  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  a  God  cornered  at  the  hearth 
and  sectarian  altar. 

A  number  of  supposed  substitutions  for  the 
moment  of  prayer  have  been  suggested.  We 
talk  to  them  here,  briefly.  Let  It  be  clear 
from  the  beginning  that,  should  the  Incred- 
ible happen  and  the  will  of  the  nation  fall 
to  survive  here  on  the  Hill  In  a  matter  of 
a  prayer  amendment,  we  shall  require  to 
gather  the  crusts  which  may  for  a  time  re- 
main behind  for  reverent  parents  to  feed 
their  public  school  children  on.  Our  atti- 
tude to  the  supposed  substitutions,  then  is 
this.  First,  none  is  really  adequate.  Sec- 
ond, none,  even  the  most  perfect,  will  In  any 
way  eradicate  the  tragic  precedent  of  the  two 
"prayer"  decisions.  Third,  even  though  some 
emasculated  type  of  reverence  may  for  a  time 
survive,  we  are  convinced  that  each  mean- 
ingful experience  of  religion  in  public 
schools  stands  now  under  a  shadow  and 
must,  If  the  Court  is  true  to  Itself,  be  seria- 
tim banned.  One  suggestion  as  replacement 
for  school  prayer  is  a  silent  moment  of  medi- 
tation. A  quiet  God  is  better  than  no  God, 
that  is  true.  But  a  quiet  God  removes  that 
experience  In  pluralism  which  a  spoken  God 
encourages.  Besides,  meditation  is  a  dlfflctilt 
thing  even  for  adults.  To  suppose  that  grade 
school  youngsters  can  accomplish  It  properly 


Is  at  best  Uluslve.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
same  session  of  the  Massachtisetts  General 
Court  (legislattire)  which  permitted  silent 
meditation  petitioned  the  Congress  for  a 
prayer  amendment,  thus  recognizing  that  its 
earlier  action  was  purely  a  holding  operation 
and  not  defiJiitlve  in  the  case.  Another  sug- 
gested replacement  Is  comparative  religion 
class.  We  wonder  if  this  can  be  reaUy 
achieved.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the 
need  for  Solmonlan  teachers  to  relate  one 
religion  to  another,  nor  the  rapidity  with 
which  enemies  of  our  children's  God  will  rise 
to  challenge  such  a  class  In  courte  whose 
record  Is  clear. 

A  third  suggestion  U  religion  as  part  of 
art   and   history.    And   religion   belongs  in 
art  and  history,  but  what  a  tragedy  it  would 
be  If  God  could  come  Into  a  public  school 
only  as  a  footnote  in  art  and  history  classes! 
Still   another   suggestion   Is   for   a   kind   of 
moral   assembly  in  which   God   might   Just 
possibly  squeeze  in  between  quotations  from 
Ben  Franklin,  Einstein,  Thoreau  and  others. 
But  is  this  enough?     Why  must  the  reverent 
millions  of  American  parents  settle  for  this 
Intermittent  God?    No,  and  the  record  is 
evident  for  aU  to  see,  no  effective  substitute 
has  yet  been  proposed  and  widely  practiced. 
Such  cases  as  do  exist  are  so  very  rare  as  to 
attract  national  attention.    And,  again,  no 
matter  how  valid  the  substitute,  it  toould 
do  nothing  to  repeal  the  tragic  precedents 
now  in  place  and  the  more  valid  it  uxw  the 
more  chance  there  would  be  of  its  judicial 
denial. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curioxis  argu- 
ments, tised  in  at  least  one  major  church 
correspondence  of  my  knowledge  to  forestall 
action  in  support  of  the  Peoples'  Amendment 
for  Public  Prayer,  suggests  that  because 
the  amendment  does  not  solve  all  instant 
problems  In  Chvirch-State  relationships  It 
is  inadequate,  even  dangerous.  But  where 
or  when  in  the  public  Ufe  of  any  modern  na- 
tion has  one  single  legislative  bill  satisfied 
totally  all  the  need  In  any  major  subject 
area?  Must  we  refrain  from  solving  some 
problems  because  we  simply  cannot  solve  all 
problems?  In  any  case,  here  as  elsewhere,  a 
savings  clause,  can  be  affixed  to  the  prayer 
amendment  to  prevent  any  conceivable  over- 
lap from  it  on  existing  practices.  The  point 
Is,  though,  again  here  as  before — where  were 
those  who  now  object  to  the  Dlrksen  pro- 
posal for  reasons  of  language  dtirlng  all  the 
long  months  when  men  of  Integrity  worked 
to  find  the  best  possible  wording  for  a 
prayer  amendment? 

It  has,  often,  been  said  that  so-called 
"legislated  prayer"  Is  no  good,  that  in  fact 
it  demeans  religion.  And  this  would,  ot 
course,  be  true  were  government  to  decree 
a  specific  religion  and  inflict  sanction  on 
those  who  refuse  to  follow  an  officUl  liturgy. 
But  is  this  at  all  the  case  with  free,  non- 
denomitLational  prayer  in  a  public  classroom? 
The  answer  would  be  obvious  if,  once  more, 
responsible  men  were  not  answering  other- 
wise. Government,  in  our  l)ellef,  exists  to 
do  for  men  collectively  what  they  wish  done 
and  cannot  accomplish  even  by  pooling  their 
single  capacities.  The  principle  of  subsidi- 
arity suggests  that  there  are  times  when  a 
larger  unit  of  society  must  accomplish  what 
a  smaller  unit  cannot  accomplish,  but  which 
the  citizens  of  that  society  deem  necessary 
for  their  communal  existence.  Quite  natu- 
rally, then,  public  school  parents  turn  to 
public  school  boards  and  public  school 
superintendents  to  assure  reverence  in  the 
class-room.  Quite  naturally,  while  In  no 
way  imposing  or  dictating,  those  boards  and 
superintendents  have  taken  perfectly  normal 
action  to  accommodate  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents. This  is  by  no  means  legislated 
prayer.  Par  frMn  demeaning  religion,  this 
ts  a  process  entirely  conaonant  with  our 
democratic  traditions  and  with  the  best  wis- 
dom over  time  of  this  reverent  people.    Said 
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Vatican  n  In  tta  "Dacrae  on  Bducatian" 

(#T): 

"Tba  Ctaurcb  glvaa  high  pnJaa  to  thoaa 
clTil  authorltlaa  and  oItU  aocletlea  that  ahow 
regard  for  tba  pluialiatle  character  ot  mod- 
em society  and  take  Into  acoonnt  tbe  right 
of  rellgloua  liberty,  by  helping  famlUea  In 
such  a  way  that  In  all  schools  the  edticatton 
of  their  children  can  be  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  at 
each  family." 

Gentlemen,  clearly  the  moral  and  rellgloua 
convictions  of  the  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tion's famlllea  Include  the  right  to  free,  non- 
denominational  prayer  In  the  public  claaa- 
room.  When  government  moves  to  recog- 
nize these  convictions.  It  does  a  proper  and 
right  thing. 

Tlie  Dlrksen  amendment,  then,  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  two  principal  purposes  at  stake 
here.  It  restores  free,  non-denomlnatlonal 
prayer  to  the  public  school.  It  blocks  any 
further  erosion  of  public  reverence.  It  does 
so,  we  believe,  with  adequate  language, 
though,  to  satisfy  the  best  need  of  the  situ- 
ation, we  would  accept  the  addition  of  a 
wise  savings  clause  much  as  we  did  two 
years  ago  In  our  testimony  in  the  House 
on  the  proposed  Becker  prayer  amendmeat. 
The  Dlrksen  amendment,  let  It  be  crystal 
clear.  Is  restorative,  clarifying  of  the  First 
Amendment.  The  letter  of  the  law,  as  the 
Court  now  spells  It  out,  has  gotten  dan- 
gerously out  of  kilter  with  the  spirit.  We 
believe  It  is  also  out  of  kilter  with  the 
original  letter.  Far  from  attacking  or  roll- 
ing back  the  Bill  of  Rights,  this  Peoples 
Amendment  for  Public  Prayer  wlU  lift  It 
back  to  Its  first  common  sense.  It  la  not 
we  who  call  for  amendment  who  weaken  the 
Constitution.  It  Is  those  who.  In  a  false 
reading  of  that  Constitution,  now  oppose 
the  united  wlU  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  demand  that  the  Constitution  as  they 
have  always  understood  it  be  preserved 
once  and  for  all. 

Gentlemen,  It  would  seem  that  the  task 
before  you  Is  now  clear.  The  Issue  has 
been  canvassed.  The  will  of  the  nation  has 
not  changed.  The  generals  without  armies 
have  not  been  able  to  convince  even  their 
own  congregants.  Your  Job,  In  all  respect. 
Is  not  to  decide  the  continuing  debate.  Your 
Job  is  not  to  return  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing to  the  public  class-room;  although  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  the  massive  majority  of 
Americans  when  I  applaud  those  Senators 
and  those  Representatives  who  here,  and 
earlier,  have  testified  to  the  value  of  such 
prayer.  Your  Job  la  to  enable  a  popular 
decision.  Elected  by  the  people  and  re- 
sponsive to  their  conscience,  your  Job  Is 
to  put  this  question  clearly  and  quickly  to 
them  for  an  ultimate  Judgment.  If  those 
who  have  come  here  dragging  up  the  old 
red  herrings  of  an  attack  on  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  minority  rights  are  as  con- 
fident of  tbelr  logic  as  they  seemed  to  be 
before  you,  why  let  them  carry  their  case 
to  the  people,  as  we  have  done. 

Gentlemen,  once  you  complete  your  task. 
In  fifty  State  capitals  a  splendid  debate 
begins.  Once  again  everywhere  the  nation 
must  reflect  on  the  role  of  God  In  Its  public 
life.  We  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  what  the 
decision  will  be.  In  fifty  States,  the  Ameri- 
can people — while  some  of  their  so-called 
theologians  quibble  over  whether  God  Is 
dead  and  the  city  Is  secular,  while  some  of 
their  so-called  religious  leaders  oppose — will 
re-afflrm  In  one  great  voice  that  God  lives, 
that  the  dty  la  not  secular,  that  religion 
must  Btrrvlve  proudly  central  In  our  national 
heritage.  "Religion,"  said  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  of  these  United  States  a  few 
years  ago,  "ts  our  chief  national  asset."  Give 
them  the  chance,  and  the  American  people 
will  repeat  those  words.  Give  them  the 
chance  and  they  will  write  again,  as  Boetmi 
wrote  once  in  Its  proud  motto — "Slcot  patrl< 


bus,  tft  Deua  nobts."    JU  Ood  was  with  our 
fathers,  so  let  Him  be  with  qsl 


One  of  the  truly  great  books  la  prayer 
amendment  literature  Is  that  authored  by 
Rev.  Joseph  Costanso,  S.J.,  Profeaeor  of  His- 
torical Jurisprudence  In  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School,  New  York  City,  and 
published  as  This  Nation  Under  God  by 
Herder  and  Herder,  1964.  So  that  the  Com- 
mittee may  have  available  to  It  some  of  the 
strong  wisdom  of  these  pages,  we  Include  the 
following  excerpts  as  part  of  otir  testimony: 

(a)  "The  more  the  context  of  the  New 
York  prayer  (struck  down  In  the  first  'prayer' 
decision)  and  the  circumstances  attending 
Its  optional  recitation  are  examined,  the 
more  can  be  discerned  the  vast  possibilities 
It  offered  for  the  increase  of  friendly 
community  life.  First,  the  children  and 
their  approving  parents  of  different  faiths 
and  church  affiliations  came  together  In  a 
prayer  based  on  the  common  bonds  of  their 
religious  beUefs.  Their  religious  sectarian- 
ism was  in  no  way  experienced  as  a  barrier 
to  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  .  .  .  Secondly,  it  pro- 
vided an  opportune  and  excellent  educa- 
tional training  and  habituation  to  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  choice  in  the  midst  of 
others  according  to  the  vaunted  American 
boast  of  Individualism  and  free  self-expres- 
sion. Religious  differences  are  a  very  broad 
fact  even  for  the  most  enlightened  adults, 
and  social  adjustment  in  this  matter  is  es- 
sential to  good  community  relations.  Should 
not  the  youngsters  mature  gradually  In  this 
delicate  experience  with  civility  toward  one 
another  without  resentment  and  without 
Inhibition?  The  circumstances  for  the  cor- 
porate prayer  provided  an  early  schooling  for 
both  the  dissidents  and  the  conaentients  to 
advance  In  mutual  reverence  for  <me  an- 
other's religious  choices.  Thirdly,  the  dis- 
senter and  the  minority  must  surely  be 
shielded  from  majorltarian  Imposition.  So 
too  must  the  majority  be  protected  from  the 
unilateral  dictation  of  the  absolute  dissenter. 
It  is  a  strange  pathology  that  when  people 
in  Increasing  numbers  freely  choose  to  act 
agreeably  in  unison  there  is  lees  cause  for 
public  gratification  than  in  the  uncom- 
promising protestations  of  the  dissenter.  .  .  . 
No  one  can  deny  that  public  law  is  burdened 
with  an  almost  Insurmountable  task  when 
it  is  confronted  with  the  problems  of  reli- 
gloua  pluralism.  The  voluntary  nondenoml- 
natlonal  prayer  was  possibly  one  of  the  best 
and,  at  that,  a  minimal  resolution  of  this 
thorny  moral-legal  problem,"  pages  132,  133. 

(b)  "American  l>ellever8  are  losing  by  de- 
fault. They  have  taken  their  spiritual 
heritage  for  granted.  They  have  allowed  a 
creeping  graduUsm  of  secularism,  under  one 
specious  pretext  or  another,  to  take  over 
their  public  schools.  A  vociferous  and  lilghly 
organized  pressure  group  Is  exerting  Its  own 
form  of  Indirect  coercive  pressure  upon  the 
American  community.  Eiietermlned  to  de- 
flect American  national  traditions  and 
heritage  from  their  authentic  historic  course, 
this  group  la  cutting  a  deciaive  swath  across 
the  nation,  advertising  for  clients  to  chal- 
lenge In  court  what  Is  obnoxious  to  them. 
Whoever  toorka  for  the  deatrncticm  of  the  pos- 
itive doctrine  of  accommodation  and  mutiMl 
adj-ustment  must  shoulder  the  blame  for  up- 
rooting the  bonds  of  concord  and  friendship 
and  for  forcibly  injecting  bitter  antagonisms 
into  the  nation's  pluralistic  aociety"  (em- 
phasis supplied) ,  pages  131, 133. 

(c)  "These  reUglous  truths,  fundamental 
because  they  are  formally  part  of  the  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  faith,  far  from 
dividing  have  drawn  our  students  together 
In  sUent  prayer  In  public  school  exercises 
and  in  the  salute  of  allegiance  'under  God'  to 
the  flag.  Oddly  enough  and  contrary  to  their 
protestations,  it  Is  the  separatists,  neutralists 


and  aectUarlsta  who  are  truly  divisive  for  they 
have  raised  isauaa  that  in  the  past  have  not 
troubled  the  students  in  public  school  exer- 
cises; and  they  have  pointed  loudly  to  the 
differences  between  the  various  faiths  which 
students  In  their  generosity  keep  to  them- 
selves. It  Is  their  bond  which  is  vague  and 
threateningly  dangerous  monism,  a 
mechanical  unltarlam  In  a  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual vacuum  .  .  .  There  Is  nothing  divi- 
sive In  the  idea  of  brotherhood  of  men  by 
divine  creation,  of  fraternity  by  divine  com- 
mandment of  charity  and  Justice  binding  In 
conscience.  Far  from  being  vague,  these  are 
definite  religious  truths  which  have  bound 
our  nation  In  peace  and  in  war  and  have 
aroused  our  consciences  against  Injustices  In 
our  midst  as  well  as  In  other  countries.  A 
purely  secular  education  Is  false  to  the 
nature  of  man  and  to  Ood;  false  to  American 
history;  false  to  that  philosophy  of  life  and 
education  which  refuses  to  departmentalize 
what  Is  inseparately  one — the  continuity  of 
the  spiritual  life  and  moral  development  of 
the  whole  person,  whether  at  home,  at 
church  or  synagogue,  or  at  school,"  page  104. 

AppEinnx  n 
We  are  delighted  to  Include  In  our  testi- 
mony these  official  expressions  from  elected 
officials  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

(a)  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Board  of 
Selectmen,  on  record  for  prayer  amendment. 
Resolution,  May  10,  1966.  Mrs.  Leona  Asker, 
Clerk. 

(b)  Ashland.  Massachusetts,  School  Com- 
mittee, on  record  "In  support  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  which  will  permit  volun- 
tary retention  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading  In 
the  public  schools  of  our  land."  May  18, 
1966.  David  Mlndess,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

(c)  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  School 
Committee,  on  record  for  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment. May  17,  1966.  Joseph  H.  Gibbons, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(d)  MUford,  Massachusetts.  Re-afllrma- 
tlon  of  August  15,  1963  proprayer  amend- 
ment resolution.  In  letter  of  May  23,  1966. 
David  L  Davoren,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
School  Committee. 

(e)  Palmer,  Massachusetts.  "Unanimous- 
ly voted  ...  In  favor"  of  prayer  amendment. 
Letter  dated  It&y  25,  1966,  Joseph  Molzenskl. 
Secretary,  School  Committee. 

(f )  Rutland,  Massachusetts.  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen. "At  the  May  16th  meeting  ...  on 
record  as  favoring  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  safeguard  public  reverence  in  this 
nation  and  to  bring  prayer  back  to  our  pub- 
lic schools."    George  R.  Griffin,  Clerk. 

(g)  Soutbborough,  Massachusetts.  Board 
of  Selectment.  Pro-prayer  amendment  reso- 
lution May  3,  1966.    Mary  J.  Flrmln,  Clerk. 

(h)  Truro,  Massachusetts.  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen. Amendment  resolution  notified  lu 
letter  of  May  13,  1966.  Messrs.  Horton,  Ben- 
son, Ferry. 

(1)  Cranby,  Massachusetts.  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen. "The  Board  of  Selectmen  will  go 
on  record  to  support  the  return  of  prayer  to 
the  public  school  systems,  where  it  Justly 
belongs."  Romeo  N.  Monat,  Bovd  of  Select- 
men. 

(J)  Stoughton,  Massachusetts.  Board  of 
Selectmen.  Resolution  "in  favor  of  the 
(prayer)  amendment",  June  15,  1966.  Mar- 
garet E.  Fltzpa trick.  Clerk. 

(k)  Scltuate,  Massachusetts.  School  Com- 
mittee. Pro-amendment  resolution,  June  8, 
1960.  W.  A.  Shannon,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

(1)  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  "Support 
the  (prayer)  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
EvEarrr  Dducsen.  June  1,  1966.  James  Fitz- 
gerald, Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(m)  Athol,  Massachusetts.  School  Com- 
mittee.    Pro-pr»yer  amendment  resolution. 
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June  1,  1966.     Curtis  F.   Bumpus,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

(n)  Winthrop,  Massachusetts.  School 
Conunlttee.  Pro-prayer  japiendment  resolu- 
tion, June  1,  1966.  Aruur  W.  Dalrymple, 
Superintendent  of  School*. 

(o)  Wrentham,  Massajdhusetts.  "Unani- 
mously on  record  In  support  of  a  Constitu- 
tional (prayer)  amendment."  May  24,  1966. 
William  L.  Burke,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
(p)  Westborough,  Ma  liachusetts.  Board 
of  Selectmen.  Pro-ame  ddment  resolution. 
Letter  erf  May  23,  1966.  lt)eane  Collins,  Clerk, 
(q)  Westwood,  Massachusetts.  School 
Conunlttee.  Pro-prayer  ^endment  resolu- 
tion "voted  unanimous  j."  June  2,  1966. 
Erwin  A.  Gallagher,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  I 

(r)  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  We  have 
been  asked  (letter  of  July  27,  1966)  to  read 
this  statement  Into  the  i  eicord  of  these  hear- 
ings: 

"Ever  since  this  Issue  iJ-st  arose,  following 
the  Supreme  Court  decialon  against  public 
prayer,  the  Worcester  C;  ty  Government  has 
been  solidly  In  favor  of  ah  amendment  such 
as  the  one  now  proposed . :  On  two  occasions 
resolutions  have  been  paved  by  the  Worces- 
ter City  Council  and  tl;#  Worcester  School 
Committee  affirming  thq  position.  In  the 
light  of  these  resolution!  „  you  may  place  the 
Government  of  the  Cll )  of  Worcester  on 
record  as  being  solidly  lit  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  th  ;>  Constitution. 
"GcoUBE  A.  Wells, 

"Mayor." 
(s)  Andover,    Massact^setts.     Pro-prayer 
amendment  resolution.    Board  of  Selectmen, 
November  18,  1963.    Will<am  Stewart,  Secre- 
tary. 

(t)  Shrewsbury,  Mass  ichusetts.  Board  of 
Selectmen.  Pro-prayer  amendment  resolu- 
tion. November  25,  19  >9.  Ernest  A.  Tosi, 
Secretary.  ' 

(u)  Tlsbury,  Massadiusetts.  Board  of 
Selectmen.  Pro-prayer  j  amendment  resolu- 
tion. November  14,  19(d.  Thomas  J.  Rab- 
bett,  Chairman.  | 

(V)  Webster,  Massactnusetts.  Board  of 
Selectmen.  Pro-prayer  >  amendment  resolu- 
tion. November  15.  19JB8.  Lester  A.  Mag- 
nant.  Chairman.  ] 

We  Include,  further,  ibese  resolutions: 
(w)  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Diocesan 
Council  of  Catholic  W<)men.  137  affiliated 
groupw  in  Worcester  Coiinty,  Massachusetts, 
35,000  members.  Resolution  of  April  26, 
1966,  as  follows  "The  Worcester  Diocesan 
Council  of  Catholic  Women  strongly  sup- 
ports legislation  to  Inwoduce  a  Oonstltu- 
tlonal  Prayer  amendment,  •  •  •.  As  long  as 
no  action  Is  taken  by  Congress,  the  demo- 
cratic process  Is  mocked,  and  the  will  of  the 
great  majority  ot  the  American  people  is 
thwarted."  I 

(X)  Springfield,  Massatehusetts.  Pro-prayer 
amendment  resolution.  '  Letter  June  10,  1966. 
Mrs.  E^velyn  BenedettlL  President,  Armory 
Street  School  Parent  'Teachers  Association. 
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APPENDtt  III 

Because  we  believe  wiith  Senator  Dirksen 
that  It  Is  "the  voice  ojr'  the  common  man" 
which  must  mostly  be  i  heard  In  these  hear- 
ings, we  reproduce  heretwith  as  an  Indication 
of  the  deep  convlctldQ  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  a  sampl^g  of  names  of  those 
who  have  asked  us  to  {^eak  for  them  here. 
Each  of  these  names  Is  [Attested  by  a  written 
signature  now  in  our  |>t>ssesslon.  This  list, 
again.  Is  a  sampling  not  by  any  means  a 
total  of  supporting  citizens  on  record  In  favor 
of  a  constitutional  prayer  amendment: 

1.  Edward  F.  Devanna,  20  Hartshone  Street, 
Maiden,  Massachusetts^ 

2.  James  F.  Forkln.  40  Tower  Street, 
Jamaica  Plains,  Massacthuaetts. 

3.  Shirley  Ponlus,  8  <^leason  Way,  Leicester. 
Massachusetts. 


4.  Laura  Marek,  675  Main  Street,  Shrews- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

5.  Sandra  Credit,  12  Johnson  Street,  Mill- 
bury,  Massachusetts. 

6.  John   J.   McCann,   6   Calumet  Avenue, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

7.  John  M.  Shea,  237  Brlgham  Street,  Marl- 
boro, Massachusetts. 

8.  Laura    R.    Shea,    237    Brlgham    Street, 
Marlboro,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Richard  W.   Smith,   15  Stevens  Circle, 
Andover,  tlassachusetts. 

10.  Francis  J.  Brown,  296  Horse  Pond  Rd., 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts. 

11.  Ronald  M.  Dagle.  4  Birch  Circle,  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts. 

12.  Gordon  S.  Hemhaw,  62  Miles  Street, 
MiUbury.  Massachusetts. 

13.  G.    Albert   Whlttler,    64   Miles   Street, 
Millbury,  Massachusetts. 

14.  R.  E.  Peters,  Winter  Street,  Medfleld, 
Massachusetts. 

15.  Lillian  Pulling,  8  Whlttler  Place,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

16.  Bruce  McDonald,  181  Chestnut  Street, 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 

17.  Russell  C.  Squires,  Fairway  Drive,  Gro- 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

18.  Joseph   A.   Palner,    120   Essex  Street, 
N.  Qulncy,  Massachusetts. 

19.  William  J.  Hamilton,  15  Durant  Road, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

20.  Charles  H.  Keenan,  65  Brook  Hill  Rd., 
Milton,  Massachusetts. 

21.  Clinton  L.  Pendleton,  49  Brookslde  Rd., 
E.  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 

22.  Muriel  O.  Knight,  50  Vincent  Avenue, 
Belmont.  Massachusetts. 

23.  Jeanette  E.  Morgan,  8  Garrison  Street, 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 

24.  Joseph  P.  Chlsholm,  117  H  Street,  S. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

25.  Robert  V.  Rooney,  26  Hodge  Road,  Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts. 

26.  Raymond   G.   Perlgny     100   Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

27.  Alice  E.  Kimball,  131  Washington  St., 
Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

28.  Karen  R.  Beasley,  79  Norfolk  Rd.,  Ar- 
lington, Massachusetts. 

29.  Susan   D.   Cook,   374  Chas.   Hill  Ave., 
Brookllne,  Massachusetts. 

30.  Marlon  D.  Dalto,  1355  Washington  St., 
S.  Braintree,  Massachusetts. 

31.  Katherlne   A.   MacKinnon,   33   Bishop 
Rd.,  WalUston,  Massachusetts. 

32.  Claire    W.    Butler,    68    Pontiac    Rd., 
Qulncy,  Massachusetts. 

33.  Philip  E.  Johnson,  136  Lindbergh  Ave., 
Needham,  Massachusetts. 

34.  Delia  H.  Davis,   Chatham  Road,  Har- 
wich, Massachusetts. 

35.  Howard  E.  Needham,  19  Miller  Street, 
Braintree,  Massachusetts. 

36.  Mary  F.  Bell,  South  Street,  Norwalk, 
Massachusetts. 

37.  Edwin   N.  Elliott.   360   Middle   Street, 
Braintree,   Massachusetts. 

38.  Edward  F.  Grlmley,  90  Elmwood  Rd., 
Needham,  Massachusetts. 

39.  W.  Frederick  Luoma,  7  Harriman  Rd., 
Hudson,  Massachusetts. 

40.  Marjorle  T.  McGulness,  66  Slade  Street, 
Belmont,  Massachusetts. 

41.  Sara  L.  Klnneen,  9  Gibson  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

42.  Catherine  M.  Foley,  21  Fairbanks  Street, 
Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

43.  Kathleen  R.  Moore,  259  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

44.  Ann  M.  Hurley.  93  Rlndge  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

45.  Margaret  F.  Gallant,  35  Goldthwalt  St.. 
Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

46.  Elaine  L.   Goudrault,   1   Lymo   Street, 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

47.  Daniel  P.  MacKUlop,  62  Lovett  Street, 
Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

48.  Paul  J.  Martineau,  23  Sunset  Avenue, 
Methuen,  Massachusetts. 


49.  John   J.   Murphy,   44   Furber   Avenue, 
N.  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

50.  Charles   McDowell,   5   Maston  Avenue, 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts. 

51.  Jack  Ross,  31  Flint  Street,  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

52.  Joseph  R.  Dolan,  286  Washington  St., 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

53.  Sidney  F.  Hicks,  67  Adams  Street,  Hav- 
erhill, Massachusetts. 

54.  Fred  Martin  Jr..  9  Parsons  Drive,  Bever- 
ly, Massachusetts. 

55.  Mary    E.    Hlggins,    116   Adams    Street, 
Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

56.  Mary  P.  King.   11   Jefferson  St.,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

57.  Ruth    Boulanger,    309    Maple    Street, 
Lynn.  Massachusetts. 

58.  Angle  Capomaccio,  42  Taylor  Rd.,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

59.  Forest  A.   Rogers,   10   Parramotta  Rd., 
Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

60.  Frederick   W.   Matthews,    538   Vamum 
Ave.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

61.  Raymond  D.  Whitney.  33  Halten  Street, 
Danvers,  Massachvisetts. 

62.  Leo  M.  Mlcbalski,  14  eBaver  Park,  Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts. 

63.  Alice  M.  Tobln,  50  Taft  Avenue,  Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts. 

64.  James  M.  Hogue,  225  Grove  Street,  Au- 
bumdale.  Massachusetts. 

65.  Dorothy  B.  Shaw,  38  Dane  Street,  Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts. 

66.  Mary    Barry,    48    Monument    Square, 
Charleston,  Massachusetts. 

67.  Horatio  R.  Selfrldge,  41  Holden  Street, 
Holden,  Massachusetts. 

68.  David    Hayward,    788    Circuit    Street, 
Hanover.  Massachusetts. 

69.  David   E.   Stuart,    18   Crestvlew   Drive, 
Westboro,  Massachusetts. 

70.  Arnold  H.  Turner,  26  Harrison  Street, 
Framlngham.  Massachusetts. 

71.  Helen  McNeil,  5  Wlldwood  Drive.  MU- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

72.  Mrs.  Clara  Furbish,  25  Endlcott  Drive, 
Westborough,  Massachusetts. 

73.  Margaret  M.  Collins,  460  Huron  Avenue, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

74.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  OlJonnell.  Broad- 
meadow,  Rd.,  Marlboro,  Massachxisette. 

75.  Margaret  J.  Murray,   43   Chesborough 
Rd.,  W.  Roxbxxry,  Massachusetts. 

76.  Laurent  C.  Jutras,  40  Congress  Street, 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts. 

77.  Evalyn   Pitzroy,   41    Mechanic    Street, 
Shelburne  Falls,  ttassachusetts. 

78.  Mary     Barry,    48     Monument    Street, 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

79.  Henrt    J.    Beauchemin,    North    Street, 
Norfolk,  Massachusetts. 

80.  Arnold  S.   Galley,   10   Idlewood  Drive, 
Auburn,  Massachusetts. 

81.  Frank    R.     Asplnwall.    Upland    Road, 
Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

82.  Hugh  T.  McCann,  Jr.,  Framlngham  Rd., 
Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

83.  Roderick  M.  MacNeill,  Woodland  Road, 
Southvllle,  Massachi'setts. 

84.  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Donald   Hamelin,  Win- 
chester St.,  Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

85.  Florence    Fitzgerald.    Turnpike    Road. 
Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

86.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Delarda,  7  A  Street. 
Southborough.  Massachusetts. 

87.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Williams,  8  Tara 
Rd.,  Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

88.  Mrs.  Nolia  Beavis,  Boston  Road,  South- 
borough, Massachusetts. 

89.  Mr.    Ralph    E.    Gray,    Stub   Toe   Lane, 
Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

90.  Mrs.   Mary  E.   McCann,  Boston  Road, 
Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

91.  Cosmo  D.  Fabrtzlo,  Flagg  Road,  South- 
borough, Massachusetts. 

92.  Mrs.  Willlani  R.  Nagle.  Strawberry  HIU, 
Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

93.  Julia    D.    Fitzgerald,    Marlboro   Road, 
Southborough,  Massachusetts. 
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S4.  VlrglnU  L.  Dl  Anzo.  28  Framingbam 
Rd..  Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

OS.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeanne  Keefe,  10  Cross 
Street,  Southborough.   Massachusetts. 

96.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Colleary,  Winchester 
St..  Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

97.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Curran,  Main 
Street,  Southborough,  Massachusetts.  . 

98.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Pond,  Upland  Boad. 
Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

99.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Schnare.  Upland 
Bd.,  Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

100.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Magulre.  Win- 
chester St.,  Southborough,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  tell  the  Senate  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  it  that  this  issue  wUl  not  die.  This 
issue  will  not  be  diverted  or  subverted. 
It  will  not  be  settled  untU  it  is  settled 
right,  for  when  this  session  is  over,  an- 
other Congress  will  convene  on  the  third 
of  January  of  next  year.  That  will  be 
the  90th  Congress.  If  we  fail  to  act  now, 
this  resolution  will  be  up  again.  I  mean 
to  have  It  back,  because  it  is  too  im- 
portant. Involved  here  is  the  moral  fu- 
ture of  America. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  young  and  attractive 
rabbi  from  Boston.  Joshua  Liebman.  I 
shall  never  forget  him.  I  learned  to  know 
him  very  well.  He  died  at  the  premature 
age  of  44.  Coursing  down  I^aSalle  Street 
one  day  in  Chicago,  I  stopped  and  gawked 
In  the  window  of  a  book  store.  I  saw 
a  book  written  by  Joshua  Liebman,  whose 
title  was  "Peace  of  Mind."  I  went  in 
there  and  procured  that  book.  It  is  a 
scintillating  piece  of  literature,  but  one 
line  In  it  I  remember  so  well.  He  said: 
"You  cannot  reconstitute  a  society  with 
unreconstituted  individuals." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  story  in  a 
nutshell.  It  cannot  be  done.  I  think 
in  proportion  as  we  examine  some  of  the 
mischief  that  is  taking  place  in  our  coun- 
try today,  we  had  better  conclude  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  reorder  our 
whole  social  structure  with  individuals 
whose  hearts  have  not  been  changed. 

So  that  must  be  the  goal.  That  must 
be  the  hope  of  America  in  the  future. 

How  are  we  to  achieve  it?  We  learned 
long  ago  that  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree  is  inclined.  That  is  what  prayer 
means  in  the  schools.  Somehow,  the 
children  must  get  that  orientation,  each 
according  to  his  own  lights,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  own  view,  without  compulsion 
or  coercion,  all  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Then  I  think  we  shall  begin  to  see  some 
greater  hope  for  a  placid  coimtry. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  I  presume,  to 
labor  this  subject  again — perhaps  tomor- 
row— but  I  shall  close  for  tonight.  I 
wish  there  were  not  a  rule  against  print- 
ing cartoons  in  the  Comoeessional  Rec- 
ord, because  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  cartoon 
that  apt>eared  in  Church  and  State 
magazine.  It  shows  what  goes  on  in  the 
Ivory  tower  institutions. 

Here  is  a  cartoon  showing  me  on  a 
soap  box.  It  is  marked  "soap."  The 
cartoon  even  shows  a  crutch.  There  Is 
a  crutch  in  it,  just  like  the  one  I  now 
have.  My  mouth  is  open.  There  is  a 
metal  halo  over  my  head.  I  am  waving 
something.  It  says,  "Prayer  Amend- 
ment."  It  says,  "Not  a  leg  to  stand  on." 


Yes:  those  are  the  people  who  occupy 
these  ivory  towers,  who  lost  touch  with 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people  long 
ago.  They  are  no  longer  ministers  of 
the  flocks.  No,  they  are  these  scintil- 
lating individuals  and  Intellectuals  who 
do  not  speak  from  the  heart,  and  some- 
where they  lose  all  the  blood,  all  the 
sentiment,  and  all  the  hope. 

I  may  conclude  this  statement  by 
thinking  in  terms  of  an  experience  I  had 
with  a  man  who  ran  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  one  of  his 
speechwriters.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
we  used  to  sit  aroimd  after  dinner  and  we 
would  examine  into  our  handiwork,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent. 

But  all  hands  went  to  the  wheel,  and 
we  finally  penned  up  the  first  speech  to 
be  delivered  in  the  campaign. 

There  were  a  lot  of  scintillating  per- 
sonalities sitting  around  the  table  as 
that  first  effort  was  read.  It  was  a  gor- 
geous thing.  There  was  not  a  comma  or 
a  period  out  of  place.  There  was  not  a 
superfluous  word  in  it  whatsoever. 
There  were  no  split  infinitives.  Never 
have  I  seen  such  etymological  crafts- 
manship. 

Then  they  went  around  the  table  to  get 
the  views  of  those  who  sat  there.  They 
got  to  me  last.  Finally,  the  man  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  meeting  said, 
"DiRKSEN.  what  do  you  think?" 

"Why,"  I  said,  "it  is  a  thing  of  sheer 
beauty.  It  is  like  an  icicle  shining  in 
the  light  of  a  blue  moon.  But  there  isn't 
a  teaspoon  of  blood  in  that  speech." 

It  was  as  if  I  had  dropped  10  tons  of 
TNT  on  that  group  around  the  table 
that  night.  They  went  ahead  and  de- 
livered It,  and  it  turned  out  as  I  thought. 
It  proved  to  be  an  absolute  dud.  There 
was  nothing  in  it. 

No;  you  are  not  going  to  take  this 
away  from  the  American  people,  because 
it  is  still  their  country.  And  as  long  as 
I  have  any  breath  left,  and  any  energy, 
I  am  going  to  pursue  that  thesis,  and  I 
intend  to  do  the  best  I  know  how  to  keep 
the  nose  of  Congress  to  the  wheel  on  ev- 
ery possible  occasion  imtil  this  prayer 
issue  is  settled,  and  settled  right.  Then 
we  shall  have  shown  a  greater  hope  for 
this  blessed  coimtry. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  now  submit 
my  amendment  as  a  complete  substitute 
for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144,  which 
is  presently  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  call  it  up  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Dnxsor's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AlCKHSItCirr   MO.   930 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  1  strike  all 
down  through  and  Including  line  II,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Mep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  aaaemhled  {tioo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  aud 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"■Abticle  — 

"  •SBcnoif  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Constitution  shall  prohibit  the  authority  ad- 
ministering any  school,  school  system,  edu- 
cational Institution  or  other  public  building 
BupFKjrted  in  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  from  providing 
for  or  permitting  the  voluntary  participation 
by  students  or  others  In  prayer.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  article  shall  authorize  any 
such  authority  to  prescribe  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  prayer. 

'■  'Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 
lattires  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress.'  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceed  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  PRESIDENT  AND 
U.S.  POLICY  IN  ASIA 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  week,  and  apparently  for  another 
week  to  come,  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  a  guest  in  the  United  States. 
But  he  is  not  here  as  a  guest;  he  is  here 
as  a  highly  partisan  advocate  of  more  fi- 
nancial aid  for  his  country  in  exchange 
for  his  support  of  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 
Prom  the  most  prMninent  platforms  the 
United  States  has  to  offer,  he  is  encour- 
aging us  to  keep  fighting  all  over  Asia. 
But  nowhere  does  he  tell  the  American 
people  the  price  tag  on  his  support  of 
these  efforts. 

The  2,000  Philippine  troops  that  will 
soon  arrive  in  Vietnam  will  not  do  any 
fighting.  Nor  will  they  be  the  financial 
responsibility  of  their  home  coimtiy. 
They  will  be  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  United  States,  for  we  wlU  pay  their 
salaries,  pay  their  upkeep,  and  provide 
their  equipment. 

I  know  the  old  teiin  "mercenary"  is  un- 
popular when  it  is  the  United  States  that 
does  the  hiring,  but  that  is  what  these 
Philippine  engineers  are. 

And  they  are  a  new  and  more  costly 
form  of  mercenary.  We  not  only  have  to 
pay  for  the  costs  of  the  scddiers,  we  have 
to  pay  their  Government  for  their  use. 
The  price  for  this  facade  of  help  from 
an  Asian  country  comes  high.  The  Unit- 
ed States  since  World  War  n  has  given 
the  Philippines  $1  billion  of  economic  aid. 
The  level  of  economic  assistance  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  around  $20  million. 
A  great  proportion  of  aid  to  the  Philip- 
pines has  gone,  according  to  the  program 
books  furnished  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  each  year.  Into  rural  develop- 
ment. 


Yet  the  economy  of  ^le  Philippines  is 
In  worse  shape  than  it  h|as  ever  been  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  described  as 
"sagging,"  "stagnant,"  and  in  the  rural 
areas,  as  giving  rise  to  discontent  and 
providing  a  seedbed  for  t  new  resurgence 
of  communism.  It  is  rp  wonder  that  its 
President  needs  some  wsis  for  which  to 
lay  claim  to  a  doubling  or  a  tripling  of 
American  aid.  F 

He  is  willing  to  hir^lhis  soldiers  out 
as  mercenaries  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  sad  refiection  on  tjhe  history  of  the 
United  States  is  that  ihe  United  States 
Is  willing  to  hire  them] 

So,  in  addition  to  paying  the  full  cost 
of  the  2,000  engineer  troops  out  of  our 
defense  budget,  the  American  people  will 
give  the  Philippine  Government  an  addi- 
tional $55  million  wort^  of  economic  aid 
on  top  of  the  ongoing;  program  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  sad  state  of  the  Philippine  econ- 
omy, despite  considerable  American  aid 
over  the  years,  bespeaks  the  impossibility 
of  that  country  making  a  contribution  to 
the  Vietnam  war  out  of  its  own  economic 
resources.  It  has  to  supply  those  mer- 
cenaries at  the  expensfe  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  Economically,  it  can  barely 
support  itself  without  a  war  effort.  This 
means  that  anything  uiey  contribute  to 
Vietnam  has  to  be  pai^  for  by  the  UJS. 
taxpayer,  ] 

In  terms  of  its  manpfiwer  contribution, 
the  2,000  troops  are  not  for  combat  pur- 
poses. They  are  there  to  serve  the  ap- 
pearance of  support  fbr  the  war  by  an 
Asian  country,  an  appearance  the  United 
States  desperately  needs  as  it  makes  the 
war  more  and  more  an  American  war. 

Recently.  I  have  ad^essed  a  letter  to 
William  Gaud,  of  the  lAgency  for  Inter- 
natioiud  Development,  concerning  the 
natiu'e  of  the  additiotial  aid  to  be  ex- 
tended and  the  prosf^ects  for  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  aip  also  addressing 
a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
seek  its  estimate  of  now  much  it  will 
cost  the  United  States  to  support  the 
Filipino  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

CURTAIN   OP   8ECHECT   ittOtmO   THAILAND 

A  second  element  lii  our  growing  use 
of  small  Asian  countries  to  serve  as 
American  bases  and  support  elements 
against  China  is  taking  place  in  Thai- 
land. Tomorrow,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  »ill  seek  to  find  out 
what  is  being  done  by  American  forces 
in  Thailand,  and  what  secret  agreements 
and  commitments  h4te  been  made  to 
that  country.  | 

Of  course,  all  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  whak  has  been  and  is 
being  done  in  their  name.  They  are 
paying  the  bill,  and  our  boys  are  bleed- 
ing as  a  result  of  this!  mistaken  and  un- 
justifiable Immoral  ind  illegal  course 
of  action  of  the  Unified  States  in  Asia. 
But  the  administratioin  has  tirawn  an 
iron  curtain  of  secrecy  around  Thailand. 
Witnesses  for  the  adBcinlstration  will  be 
heard  only  in  secret,  fit  their  insistence. 

This  administration  continues,  In  my 
judgment,  to  performi  a  great  disservice 
to  representative  government  in  failing 
to  recognize  that  in  L  democracy  there 
1«  no  substitute  for  a  full  public  dis- 
closure of  the  public'  >i  business. 


The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  and  not  be  kept  in  the  dark  while 
the  shocking  war  is  perpetrated  upon 
them. 

This  administration  dares  not  to  tell 
the  American  people  just  before  an  elec- 
tion what  they  are  committing  us  to  in 
Thailand.  It  will  affect  the  pockett>ook 
of  every  citizen,  and  it  will  affect  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  young  men.  One 
of  the  great  ironies  of  secret  diplomacy 
and  secret  commitments  is  that  no  mat- 
ter how  secretly  they  are  entered  into, 
there  is  no  secrecy  when  the  draft  calls 
go  up,  the  Reserves  are  called  into  ac- 
tion, and  taxes  are  raised  to  pay  the 
cost. 

It  is  at  that  point  that  the  people,  aind 
often  the  Congress,  find  out  what  the 
secret  commitment  really  was.  And 
then  we  are  told  we  have  no  choice  but 
make  good  on  it  or  we  will  be  letting 
down  someone  in  the  administration  or 
letting  down  the  boys  in  Vietnam. 

I  repeat,  impleasant  as  it  is  for  my 
colleagues  to  hear  again,  that  those  who 
ai-e  letting  down  the  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  those  who  are  voting  the  money 
with  which  to  kill  them,  and  although 
those  of  us  who  are  voting  against  the 
escalation  of  war  are  the  subject  of  cas- 
tigation  and  abuse  in  this  counti-y  at  the 
present  time,  we  are  satisfied  that  his- 
tory will  sustain  us. 

We  believe  in  exercising  the  check  of 
the  purse  strings  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution by  farseeing  Constitutional 
Fathers.  If  we  do  not  agree  with  a  Pres- 
ident's policy,  then  we  should  not  vote 
him  the  money  with  which  to  carry  out 
his  policy  and  he  will  have  to  change  his 
policy. 

That  is  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  intends,  short  of  a  declai-ation  of 
war,  to  continue  to  vote  against  giving 
to  this  administration  the  money  with 
which  to  kill  American  boys  in  South 
Vietnam,  boys  who  should  not  be  there 
at  all. 

Before  the  hearing  is  even  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  can 
tell  the  American  people  i«)proximately 
why  the  administration  is  thrusting  the 
United  States  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
territory  of  Thailand,  which  is  anything 
but  a  democracy.  It  Is  ruled  by  a  junta, 
and  I  suppose  we  can  expect  the  admin- 
istration to  be  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple with  its  misleading  propaganda  that 
we  are  going  to  engage  now  in  this  ac- 
tivity to  promote  freedom  in  Asia. 

"ITiailand  does  not  imderstand  the 
meaning  of  freedom.  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  my  administration  does. 
It  will  be  said  that,  geographically, 
Thailand  bears  a  signficant  relationship 
to  the  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Like 
South  Vietnam,  It  abuts  on  the  straits 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  Is  now  a  part  of  an  Amer- 
ican lifeline  of  empire  extending  from 
Hawaii  to  the  Mediterranean. 

What  used  to  be  the  British  "lifeline  of 
empire"  Is  now  the  American  lifeline. 
Like  Britain  before  us,  we  find  it  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  degree  of  control 
over  all  Its  approaches.  Britain  colo- 
nized India  and  Australia;  and  In  order 
to  guard  the  lifeline  to  those  territories, 
she  also  colonized  Burma  and  Malaya, 


and    built    her    huge    naval    base    at 
Singapore. 

The  American  Interest  in  these  and 
neighboring  territories  is  now  the  same 
as  the  British  Interest  used  to  be. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
British  will  be  put  out  of  Singapore;  and 
in  due  course  of  time  the  United  States 
will  be  put  out  of  Asia.  It  may  take  sev- 
eral decades  and  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  and  bil- 
lions of  American  dollars,  but  it  is  bound 
to  happen.  In  spite  of  our  grandiose 
delusions  as  a  people  these  days,  we  had 
better  face  up  to  the  realities  of  what 
history  is  going  to  prove. 

No  V/estem  power,  including  the 
United  States,  will  be  allowed  by  millions 
of  Asians  to  establish  any  permanent, 
dominating  foothold  in  Asia,  any  more 
than  were  the  British,  or  the  French,  or 
the  Dutch,  or  any  other  Western  power. 
I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  whether  if  we 
were  Asians  we  would  feel  any  differently 
than  the  Asians  do. 

A  reading  of  the  articles  appearing  in 
various  semiofficial  military  publica- 
tions tells  of  plans  now  being  considered 
in  the  Pentagon  to  replace  with  XJS.  ves- 
sels the  British  naval  forces  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  perhaps  to  build  an  American 
naval  base  on  the  western  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia to  supply  and  maintain  them. 
But  that  means  we  also  must  maintain 
all  the  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  straits  that  connect  it  to  the  Pacific. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  all  of 
this  is  dressed  up  in  phrases  about  help- 
ing people  to  defend  themselevs.  The 
iron  glove  of  military  power  must  be 
covered  with  the  velvet  glove  of  rhetoric 
to  salve  our  national  consciences.  But 
it  is  the  same  rationale  of  the  white 
man's  burden  that  we  heard  for  genera- 
tions from  the  British.  Unfortunately 
for  the  truth,  we  will  not  be  told  that 
the  U.S.  buildup  of  bases  in  Thailand 
largely  preceded  the  increased  guerrilla 
activity  there. 

Those  in  northeast  Thailand  who  are 
fighting  this  intervention  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  hold  a  political  phi- 
losophy that  I  abhor.  But  that  does  not 
make  our  intervention  right. 

The  real  rationale  that  puts  our  forces 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  into  Thailand 
is  one  of  military  strategy.  The  rhetori- 
cal Justifications  about  defense  of  free- 
dom come  after  the  military  decision  has 
first  been  made. 

I  predict  that  in  these  hearings,  which 
will  be  secret,  even  Senators  will  be  told 
nothing  about  the  actual  Eind  potential 
cost  of  our  involvement  in  Thailand. 
It  represents  another  Vietnam.  The  one 
foot  enmeshed  in  South  Vietnam  with 

300,000  troops  at  a  cost  of  $1^  billion  a 

month  will  be  matched  with  another  foot 

equally  enmeshed  in  Thailand. 
No  wonder  the  administration  will  not 

discuss  this  subject  in  public. 

rUTEEN-TEAK-OLD   BVIUtXTP  IN   ECSOPE  SHOUU) 
BE  REDUCED 

In  the  nea/  future,  Mr.  President,  an- 
other foreign  leader  is  coming  to  the 
United  States — Chancellor  Ehrhardt. 
The  press  of  yesterday  and  today  reports 
that  he  has  made  statements  in  Ger- 
many that  he  Is  coming  to  press  for  a 
hard  line.    Apparently,  by  a  hard  line 
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he  means  that  he  will  continue  to  Insist 
that  the  United  States  keep  large  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Oermany. 

But  I  hope  that  the  Chancellor  of 
Germany  will  be  prepared  to  tell  the 
American  taxpayers  how  much  it  wUl 
cost  them,  and  why  West  Germany  has 
never  made  good  on  commitments  she 
has  pledged  in  regard  to  maintaining 
troops  for  European  defenses. 

It  may  be  easy  for  the  Chancellor  of 
Germany  to  take  the  position  that  we 
should  keep  approximately  400,000 
American  troops  in  Europe  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer,  while 
his  own  counti-y.  more  prosperous  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  Germany,  has 
failed  to  date  to  meet  its  manpower  com- 
mitment under  the  European  defense 
program  to  which  West  Germany  is  a 
party. 

Of  course,  that  applies  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  who  gives  lip- 
service  to  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
our  South  Vietnamese  program,  but  who 
does  not  have  a  British  boy  dying  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  who  plans  to  with- 
draw many  from  Europe. 

I  state  again  that  I  am  not  at  all 
interested  in  the  professings  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
his  support  of  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, as  long  as  the  British  are  not  will- 
ing to  send  troops  there  and  do  some  of 
the  dying.  That  applies  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada.  Mr.  Pearson,  as  well. 
In  fact,  may  I  say  tliat  it  goes  for  all  our 
so-called  allies  who  from  time  to  time 
are  willing,  with  their  rhetoric,  to  egg  us 
on  as  we  Involve  ourselves  more  and  more 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  again  to 
all  our  so-called  allies  who  from  time  to 
time  give  lipservlce  in  regard  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  who,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  past,  are  what  I  call  "egger-oners," 
perfectly  willing  for  us  to  do  the  dying 
in  Vietnam,  perfectly  willing  for  the 
American  people  to  spend  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  are  being  spent  in  this  im- 
justiflable  war  in  Vietnam: 

When  are  you  going  to  live  up  to  your 
signature,  and  your  obligations  under  tliat 
signature,  to  the  United  Nations  Charter? 
When  are  you  going  to  proceed  to  call  the 
United  States  to  nu  accounting  for  its  viola- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Charter?  When 
are  you  going  to  decree  thAt  the  United  Statea 
must  stop  this  war  in  Vietnam?  Which 
means,  of  course,  that  you  will  have  to  carry 
out '  your  obligation  to  enforce  the  peace. 
For  that  was  what  the  United  Nations  was 
set  up  primarily  to  do. 

And  so  may  I  say  to  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  all  the  other 
signatories  of  the  United  Nations  on  the 
so-called  free  side  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  to  Russia  and  all  the  Communist  na- 
tions on  the  enslaved  side  of  the  world: 

When  are  you  going  to  keep  your 
commitments? 

A  new  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  is  about  to  con- 
vene. I  am  sad  that  apparently  there 
is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  my  Govern- 
ment to  be  represented  at  that  General 
Assembly,  with  a  plea — preferably  from 
my  President — calling  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  proceed  to  enforce  a  peace  and 


bring  to  an  end  the  threat  in  Vietnam  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

History  Is  of  the  making.  The  great 
danger  facing  mankind  is  that  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  our  so-called  alUes,  as  well 
as  the  failure  of  our  own  coimtry,  to  live 
up  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  signa- 
tures to  the  United  Nations  Charter  is 
endangering  manldnd,  by  being  involved 
in  world  war  m,  out  of  which  will  come 
no  victory. 

I  think  that  is  the  great  issue  that 
faces  the  people  of  my  counti-y  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  world.  That  is  why  I 
rise  once  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
as  I  have  done  many  times  the  last  3 
years,  to  protest  the  foreign  policy  of  my 
country,  to  protest  this  afternoon  the 
hiring  of  Filipino  mercenaries,  to  protest 
this  afternoon  pouring  additional  mil- 
lions into  the  Philippines  in  a  form  of 
repayment  for  the  type  of  noncombat 
service  that  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  give  this  counti-y. 

Mr.  President,  when  will  we  return  to 
our  ideals?  When  will  we  return  to 
keeping  faith  with  the  glorious  past  of 
this  Republic?  There  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  great  Nation  when  we 
were  not  following  a  course  of  action  that 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We,  more  than  all  other  nations  com- 
bined, stand  today  as  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  by  the  war 
which,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  conduct- 
ing on  a  unilateral  basis  in  Vietnam. 

I  still  have  faith  and  I  shall  continue 
to  have  faith  to  my  dying  day  that  once 
the  American  people  come  to  understand 
the  true  import  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  at  that  time  they  will 
insist  that  whatever  administration  is  in 
power  at  that  time  change  that  foreign 
policy  by  retiUTiing  to  that  great  pro- 
fessing of  ours  that  we  believe  that 
threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world  should 
be  settled  by  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  international  law  and  not  by  the 
jungle  law  of  military  force. 


MARY  T.  BROOKS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Two  hours  having  expired  since  the  Sen- 
ate convened  at  3:05  p.m.,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3553)  for  the  relief  of  Mi-s.  Mary 
T.  Brooks,  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  3.  after  the  word  "That",  to  insert 
"(a)",  and  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "erroneous",  to  strike  out  "separa- 
tion." and  insert  "separation  and  the 
iTeriod  January  13,  1966,  through  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1966,  shall  be  deemed  a  period 
of  creditable  Federal  service  by  Mrs. 
Broolcs  for  rethement  and  related  pur- 
poses. The  Public  Printer  is  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  the 
cited  revolving  fund  the  agency  contri- 
butions for  retirement,  life  insurance, 
and  health  beneflts  purposes  which 
would  have  been  required  by  law  had 
Mrs.  Brooks  been  in  paid  employment 


during  the  period  of  her  erroneous  sep- 
aration.";   so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Public  Printer  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay  out  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  the  sum  of  9742.40. 
representing  salary  due  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brooks, 
an  employee  of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, for  the  period  January  13.  1968.  through 
Pebniary  26.  1966,  when  she  was  separated 
from  her  employment  due  to  the  erroneous 
notification  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  approval  of  her  application  for  disability 
retirement.  After  tax  withholding,  payment 
of  group  life  and  health  insurance  premiums, 
and  deductions  of  amounts  due  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  the 
balance  of  the  amount  hereby  appropriated 
shall  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Brooks  in  full  settle- 
ment of  any  and  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  her  erroneous 
seporation,  and  the  period  January  13,  1966. 
through  February  26,  1966,  shall  be  deemed 
a  period  of  creditable  Federal  service  by  Mrs 
Brooks  for  retirement  and  related  purposes 
The  Public  Printer  is  further  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  the  cited  revohing 
fund  the  agtency  contributions  for  retire- 
nient,  life  insurance,  and  health  beneflts 
purposes  which  would  have  been  required 
by  law  had  Mrs.  Brooks  been  in  paid  employ- 
ment diulng  the  period  of  her  erroneous  sep- 
aration. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 


NATIONAL  UNlCEF  DAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1283,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144,  ttie 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  October  31  of  each  year 
as  National  UNICEP  Day.  I  do  this  .so 
that  the  joint  resolution  will  become  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  144)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  VNICEF  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  fr0m  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN]  to  strike  out! all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  on  page  j,  beginning  with 
line  1  through  and  including  line  11,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ftnd  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {iwo-third3  of  each 
House  concurring  thereini,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proppeed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constltutl^b  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  Tfa)ld  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  oi  |  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  leailatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  State* : 

"a«ticle|* 

"SecrioN  1.  Nothing  codDained  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  prohibit  the.  authority  admin- 
istering any  school,  sch<i01  system,  educa- 
tional institution  or  othsr  public  building 
supported  In  whole  or  in  ;part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  fuii^s  from  providing 
for  or  permitting  the  vtttuntary  partlclpa- 
Uon  by  students  or  other^  In  prayer.  Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  artlale  shall  authorize 
any  such  authority  to  prttcribe  the  form  or 
content  of  any  prayer. 

"SBC.  2.  This  article  sllall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  b^an  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constiltutlon  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  ott  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  ttte  Congress." 
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CONSERVATION 

CHANOt 


A  TIME  OF 


Bsident,  on  Sep- 
3oyd  Rasmussen, 


Mr.  MORSE.     Mr. 

tember  15,  1966.  Mr. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, spoke  to  the  Western  Wood  Prod- 
ucts Association's  annual  meeting  at 
Portland,  Oreg.  I  askj  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  speech,  "Conservation  in  a 
Time  of  Change,"  be  ineerted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  pi  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFWCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  president,  this  is 
a  speech  which  deserves  a  careful  read- 
ing. It  Is  a  speech  directed  toward  re- 
sponsible cons^rvatioi^iets  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

It  is  a  speech  which  is  frank.  It  is  a 
speech  that  charts  a  oouise  of  coopera- 
tive conservation.         | 

I  take  particular  note  of  Mr.  Rasmus- 
sen's  constructive  statements  on  forestry 
policy,  especially  sustained  yield  forestry, 
multiple  use  and  allowable  cuts. 

I  am  pleased  with  Mr.  Rasmussen's 
pledge  to  melt  the  foreistry  challenges  on 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  vital 
forests  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere  in  the 
West. - 

I  am  confident  that  responsible  con- 
servationists will  join  in  supporting  the 
constructive  courses  Mjr,  Rasmussen  out- 
lines. I 

ExBDrr '  1 
Remarks  bt  Boto  L.  RiixtrssEN,  DnuCToa, 

Bttreau    or    Land    Mmnackment,    Depart- 

MINT   OF  THB    INTZRIOR,  BEFORE   THB   WEST- 
ERN  Wood   Products    Association,   Port- 
land, Orxg.,  Septxmb^  15,  1966 
It  Is   good   to  be   back   In   Oregon.    It's 
good  to  visit  with  old  friends  and  to  make 
Dew  acquaintances.    I  ^ew  up  In  Oregon, 
went  to  school  here  aod  started  my  con- 
•ervatlon    career    here.    Tour    own    Ernie 
Kolbe  was   my   first  Ilcrest   Service   booa. 


Great  changes  have  occurred  throughout  the 
West  since  my  youth.  These  changes  rep- 
resent efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
nation. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  make  my  first 
formal  talk  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  before  this  group. 

You  have  asked  me  here  because  you  are 
wondering  what  new  programs  can  be  ex- 
pected under  my  administration. 

You  can  expect  some  changes,  not  because 
I  am  now  the  director  of  this  bureau,  but 
because  events  of  our  time  are  moving  rapid- 
ly, and  this  In  itself  means  change. 

I  want  to  talk  honestly  and  frankly  with 
you  about  BLM's  programs.  First,  let's  talk 
about  the  questions  posed  In  your  gracious 
Invitation. 

Will  industry  problems  be  considered  when 
new  BLM  programs  are  developed?  The  an- 
swer Is  yes.  So  too  will  the  problems  of  all 
who  have  an  Interest  In  the  public  lands. 
We  are  going  to  seek  solutions  which  help 
the  greatest  number  of  people  and  provide 
the  most  lasting  pubUc  benefit.  This  Is 
easy  to  promise  in  the  abstract,  but  it  is 
harder  to  do  in  the  specific.  So,  the  first 
thing  I  am  going  to  assure  you  Is  that  we 
wlU  consult,  we  will  welcome  your  views, 
and  we  will  Invite  your  counsel.  At  the 
same  time,  I  promise  we  will  try  to  reach 
decisions  with  reasonable  dispatch. 

Like  those  of  you  here  who  are  responsi- 
ble to  a  board  of  directors,  there  will  be 
times  when  I  have  to  Implement  the  deci- 
sions of  comparable  Federal  groups.  In  these 
circumstances,  we  wUl  try  to  explain  our 
actions  to  all  concerned,  because  we  know 
that  good  communications  are  absolutely 
essential. 

Your  Invitation  said  that  user  groups  on 
public  lands  have  a  fear  that  new  regulations 
by  government  may  overlook  their  needs  and 
so  make  some  real  problems  for  them.  I 
would  hope  that  this  has  no  basis.  But  I 
want,  and  expect,  your  concern  about  policy 
and  program.  It  Is  this  concern  by  the 
many  user  publics  that  helps  chart  the  di- 
rection of  public  land  management.  It  is 
oiu"  job  as  pubUc  land  administrators  to  make 
stire  that  all  groups  are  heard:  that  the 
needs  of  each  are  properly  considered.  For 
we  manage  these  lands  for  people  rather 
than  for  the  lands  alone. 

Your  Invitation  said  some  people  fear  I 
might  adopt  precipitously  Department  of 
Agriculture  procedures  In  a  way  that  would 
Increase  costs,  or  have  other  upsetting  Im- 
pacts on  them.  When  I  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  Director  of  the  Biu-eau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, I  did  so  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever.  I  swore  I  would  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  obligations  I  have  assumed.  I 
Intend  to  do  just  that.  When  I  assumed 
this  Job  I  went  to  work  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  But  let  me  say  I  am  ready  to 
beg,  borrow  and  if  need  be,  to  steal  the  best 
techniques  to  get  a  good  job  done.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  good  Ideas  come  from 
the  forest  industry,  state  or  coxmty  govern- 
ment, the  Forest  Service,  en'  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Youll 
find  me  receptive  to  new  ideas  and  totally 
\mcommitted  to  any  past  employer. 

As  I  worked  on  this  speech,  I  kept  turn- 
ing over  In  my  mind  the  concepts  involved 
In  your  concern  over  possible  actions  that 
might  increase  costs.  I  can  see  how  we 
might  adopt  some  Ideas  that  you  think,  and 
we  think,  could  Increase  your  cost  of  doing 
business.  It  occurred  to  me  t^at  you,  too, 
may  urge  us  to  adopt  some  changes  that  In- 
crease the  Government's  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Increased  cost  considerations  to  you 
or  to  us  will  not  be  the  deciding  criteria 
in  my  decisions.  My  scale  has  a  place  to 
weigh  benefits  as  well  a«  costs.  We  are  under 
constant  preasure  to  Increaw  benefits  and  to 
reduce  o>ur  coats,  to  make  our  dollar  do  more. 


So,  I  am  not  only  going  to  be  cost-con- 
scious; I  am  going  to  be  benefit-conscious. 
One  complexity  in  public  land  manage- 
ment is  getting  agreement  on  what  is  the 
public  Interest.  Another  Is  how  to  harmo- 
nize competing  interests  so  that  the  pubUc 
interest  la.  truly  met. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  as 
I  dug  Into  this  new  job  is  its  multiple  mis- 
sion— to  dispose  of  land  and  to  retain  and 
manage  land.  No  other  Federal  agency  has 
this  sort  of  charter. 

Next,  I  was  struck  by  the  gamut  of  means 
of  disposal.  Under  some  laws  we  have  com- 
plete administrative  discretion;  In  others  we 
have  far  less.  We  don't  have  to  accept  an' 
application  by  a  state  xinder  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act,  but  on  state  selec- 
tions the  state  can  file  and  we  mvist  act  one 
way  or  the  other.  — 

Then  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  Inter- 
est in  and  competition  over  acquiring  BLM 
lands  largely  centers  on  a  few  areas.  In 
other  words,  we  either  have  3  or  4  people 
or  entities  seeking  the  same  tract,  or  else 
no  one. ' 

We  conduct  the  world's  largest  real  estate 
operations.  Last  year  we  transferred  over 
700,000  acres  from  Federal  ownership  and 
we  granted  special  use  permits  on  another 
870.000  acres.  Yet,  we  don't  have  a  single 
real  estate  salesman  out  drumming  up  busi- 
ness. 

Leaving  aside  the  quarter  of  a  billion 
acres  BLM  administers  in  Alaska,  here  in 
the  western  states  Is  an  organization  with 
175  million  acres  of  grass,  timber,  desert 
and  swamp  land.  There  are  A'/a  million 
acres  of  conunercial  forest  land  of  which 
about  half  is  In  Oregon.  About  15  million 
acres  are  under  lease  for  oil,  gaa  and  other 
mineral  development;  140  mlUlon  acres  are 
under  grazing  leases  to  26,000  ranchers  as 
a  part  of  a  complex  of  270  million  acres  of 
closely  Intermingled  other  public  and  pri- 
vate land.  This  BLM  land,  with  a  big  game 
population  of  some  three  mUllon  animals, 
is  significant  wUdllfe  habitat  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  West.  These  lands  are  heavily 
used  for  hunting,  fishing,  rock  collecting 
and  all  forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  They 
provided  over  27  mlUlon  visitor-days  of 
recreation  last  year.  Some  Is  wilderness, 
not  because  we  made  It  this  or  call  It  this, 
but  just  because  it  U.  Virtually  all  of  this 
land  plays  a  vital  watershed  function. 

On  top  of  this,  BLM  is  the  nation's  basic 
surveyor.  One  and  one  third  bUllon  acres 
have  been  survey  and  470  million  acres  re- 
main unsurveyed,  mostly  In  Alaska.  Last 
year   2>4    million    acres   were    surveyed. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  this  podium, 
I  see,  hear  and  think  about  timber  problems, 
but  as  soon  as  I  leave  here  I  am  faced  with 
the  myriad  of  other  resource  conservation 
Issues,  too. 

This  Biireau  has  no  Idle  lands.  They  are 
either  adding  to  or  substractlng  from  our 
national  wealth.  The  issue  that  confronts 
us,  whether  it's  In  forest  lands  or  swamps. 
Is  how  to  Increase  the  pluses  and  decrease 
the  minuses. 

For  the  great  bulk  of  the  land,  the  1934 
Taylor  Grassland  Management  Act  oper- 
ates like  a  blanket  with  the  other  public 
land  laws.  Yes,  you  heard  me  correctly,  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  Is  a  Grassland  Manage- 
ment Act — and  more — for  since  1934  It  has 
been  the  key  to  BLM's  program  of  land  clas- 
sification, disposal  and  retention. 

The  1964  Classification  and  Multiple  Use 
Act  Is  an  act  of  even  larger  significance.  It 
has  set  Into  -  motion  positive  classification 
steps.  It  has  set  Into  motion  positive  con- 
sultation on  the  ground.  It  has  spelled  out 
concepts  of  disposal  and  multiple  use  man- 
agement for  lands  to  be  retained. 

Coupled  with  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Act  we  are  on  the  road  to  meeting  the 
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liisueii  of  our  times— conaervatlon  In  a  time 
of  change. 

Tears  ago  Alexander  Hamilton  secured  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  public  land  disposal 
by  sale,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  envisioned 
would  finance  the  national  government. 

Abraham  Lincoln  promulgated  the  free 
land  policy  as  embodied  In  the  Homestead 
Act.  Cleveland,  McKlnley  and  Roosevelt 
fashioned  the  concept  of  land  retention. 

Each  in  his  time  was  right,  but  now  It's 
time  to  take  another  look  ahead.  Congress- 
man AspiNAix's  idea  of  a  public  land  review 
was  as  timely  as  it  was  necessary.  The 
Public  Land  Law  Review  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  steps  taken  in  conservation  In  this 
century.  It  has  my  enthusiastic  support 
and  interest.  We  in  BLM  will  be  doing  our 
part  to  assist.  In  the  companion  1964 
Classification  Act  that  he  fashioned.  Con- 
gressman AsFiNALL  gave  us  a  responsibility 
and  the  tools  with  which  to  meet  it.  In 
order  to  provide  the  Commission  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  information,  we  are 
trying  to  complete,  with  full  local  participa- 
tion, as  much  of  the  classification  of  BLM's 
land  as  possible.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  authority  of  tlie  1964  Act  expires  in 
1969. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  timber,  especially 
western  Oregon.  For  it's  here  that  lies  the 
bulk  of  BLM's  high  productivity  forest. 

ALLOWABLC    CUTS.    KVEI*    Fl-OW    ANB    SUllXAINtO 
YtELO 

BLM  lands  in  western  Oregon  are  produc- 
ing timber  sufficient  to  permit  a  harvest  of 
500  b.f.  per  acre  per  year,  160  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  net  annual  growth 
on  forest  lands  in  western  Oregon.  Our 
task  is  to  improve  this  and  still  meet  all  other 
multiple  use  reqtilrements.  These  western 
Oregon  BLM  lauds  have  a  wonderful  capacity 
to  produce  timber,  and  we  intend  to  realize 
It.  Catastrophes  such  as  the  1962  Colum- 
bus Day  storm,  the  1965  fiood  and  this  year's 
Ox  Bow  fire,  which  could  hit  half  a  billion 
board  feet,  complicate  management.  They 
require  constructive  caution  and  rapid  adop- 
tion of  tested  new  Ideas  to  Insure  high  and 
Increasing  forest  productivity. 

One  aftermath  of  the  1962  havoc  was  the 
need  to  recompute  allowable  cuts.  We  had 
two  alternatives:  either  apply  existing  sys- 
tems, which  would  have  produced  reductions 
in  some  timber  management  units;  or  look 
at  new  concepts  and  criteria  which  re- 
searchers have  been  perfecting.  We  chose 
the  latter  and  we  are  working  to  this  end. 
To  assure  Initial  public  understanding,  a 
subcommittee  from  the  O&C  Advisory  Board 
has  been  appointed  to  work  with  us.  We 
Intend  to  assure  even  broader  public  partic- 
ipation before  we  adopt  changes.  I  am 
sure  you  appreciate  that  we  view  our  Ad- 
visory Board  as  our  first  line  of  continuous 
consultation. 

BLM's  allowable  cut  rose  from  300  b.f. 
per  acre  per  year  in  1948  to  the  present  500 
b.f.  per  acre  per  year — and  I'm  going  to  go 
out  on  a  forester's  limb — let  me  say  I  think 
the  eventual  potential  we  can  realize  on 
these  lands  Is  much  greater.  More  intensive 
timber  management  on  these  lands  will  help 
lis  fulfill  our  opportunity  to  make  our  pro 
rata  contribution  to  this  area's  well  being. 

The  goal  is  set — the  route  there  requires 
markets  for  thinnings  and  salvage,  advance 
roads  on  a  timely  basis,  prompt  stand  re- 
generation. Improved  protection  from  catas- 
trophes and  an  early  fair  trial  of  new  tech- 
niques coming  from  research  facilities,  and 
finally  funding. 

What  about  "even  How?"  I've  already  said 
BLM  could  Increase  its  output  by  intensify- 
ing management.  The  mix  of  products  will 
change  as  will  log  size,  quality  and  species. 
Our  goal  Is  to  do  our  part  in  providing  a 
permanent  tvpport  for  the  wood-iuing 
Industry. 

This  is  what  sustained  yield  and  depend- 
ent community  stability  are  all  about.    Pri- 


vate timbertand  owners,  too,  must  meet  their 
obligations. 

Proposals  that  are  predicated  on  a  timber 
supply  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
imtalled  processing  capacity  cannot  b«  ef- 
fective where  it  exceeds  the  dependent  land's 
productive  capacity. 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  American 
forestry  where  Industry  and  government 
must  both  effectively  practice  sustained- 
yield  timber  management.  Fortunately, 
there  Is  no  longer  any  argument  on  that 
score  between  a  majority  of  timberland  own- 
ers and  government.  Without  public  and 
private  timber-growing  enterprise  operating 
on  a  continuous  yield  basis,  timber-utiliza- 
tion enterprise  cannot  permanently  survive. 

In  this,  as  in  other  elements  of  forest  pol- 
icy, public  Interest  will  keep  all  viable  pro- 
posals under  study  and  review. 

Forest  policy  Involves  more  than  growing 
and  cutting  timber.  It  is  the  management 
of  forested  land  for  its  water  and  soil  values, 
for  wood,  recreation,  wildlife  and  minerals. 
Scientific  corridors  and  staggered  settings 
must  be  managed  to  meet  the  multiple  needs. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  both 
have  others  Involved  in  our  management.  I, 
too,  have  auditors,  budget  officials  and  top 
management  In  the  department.  The  cold 
hard  fact  U  they,  as  well  as  BLM,  were  cre- 
ated by  law  and  they  like  we  have  well-de- 
fined duties  and  responsibilities. 

TIMBES    BIDDING   AND   SALES 

In  February  1965,  the  Comptroller  General 
made  public  some  observations  on  timber 
bidding.  Then  In  June  1966  the  Budget  Di- 
rector who  Implements  the  President's  user 
charge  policy,  suggested  to  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture  that  they  should 
evaluate  the  results  of  timber  pricing  sys- 
tems. 

On  the  bidding,  the  Department  had  sug- 
gested that  BLM  use  a  sample  of  sealed  bids. 
BLM  people  met  with  some  of  you  in  July 
1966  and  you  expressed  opposition  to  sealed 
bids.  The  Department  then  suggested  we 
explore  this  subject  with  the  O&C  Advisory 
Board  which  recommended: 

(A)  that  we  use  sealed  bids  "only  where 
a  careful  study  of  all  factors  in  a  particular 
situation  Indicates  that  desirable  competi- 
tion will  result  without  barm  to  the  econ- 
omy." 

(B)  that  BLM  Insure  for  the  Government 
"a  fair  return  for  its  timber  by  maintaining 
appraisal  procedures  which  reflect  current 
conditions." 

So  on  the  bidding  the  Board's  views  par- 
alleled the  views  expressed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  on  pricing  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Budget  Director. 

What  we  got  from  the  Budget  Director 
was  a  request  to  review  pricing  procedvires 
and  what  we  got  from  the  Comptroller  was 
a  suggestion  on  bidding  for  tis  to  consider. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  study  takes  prece- 
dence. We  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  whether  otir  appraised  prices 
represent  an  equitable  return  on  timber  of- 
fered for  sale.  We  along  with  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  looking 
at  it  against  the  background  of  what  is  bid 
for  timber — currently  In  our  case  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  a  figure  which  averaged 
70  "o  above  appraised  rates.  We  are 
looking  at  it  In  the  light  of  profit  data  for 
the  Industry  developed  in  a  study  the  Forest 
Service  made.  We  are  also  looking  at  our 
procedures  in  the  light  of  differences  in  the 
ways  federal  agencies  price  the  same  prod- 
uct. And,  finally,  a  part  of  the  study  In- 
volves bidding  systems. 

Since  this  is  a  study  imder  the  leadership 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  In  BLM 
as  well  aa  Forest  Service  must  operate  It 
under  their  ground  rules.  I  can  assiuv  you 
we  have  placed  before  them  not  only  the 
background   and   results   of   enrller   studies. 


but,  also  the  views  of  Industry,  past  and 
present.    This  sttidy  Is  still  In  process. 

We  have  a  significant  completed  action 
which  culminates  3  years  of  Joint  efforts  with 
Industry — the  new  timber  sale  regulations 
and  contracts  that  became  effective  thu 
July.  I  hope  these  better  meet  our  mutual 
needs.  If  they  don't,  we  will  be  glad  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  the  situation  after  they 
have  had  a  reasonable  trial. 

Also  our  cxurent  timber  Inventory,  now 
In  its  second  decade.  Incorporates  the  new 
10-point  sampling  method.  We  are  field 
testing  the  3-P  sampling  system  for  timber 
sales.  If  it  proves  out  we  expect  the  bene- 
fits to  you  will  be  more  accurate  sale  volume 
estimates  and  to  us  reduced  operating  costs 
Because  of  some  of  the  things  I've  said 
about  my  attitudes  and  other  things  I've 
recited  about  cooperation  between  BLM  and 
the  Forest  Service,  let  me  recall  a  little 
history  so  It  all  stays  in  perspective. 

Back  in  1956,  BLM  Director  Wooisley  and 
Forest  Service  Chief  McArdle.  sitting  to- 
gether before  a  Joint  congressional  commit- 
tee on  timber  and  of  their  own  free  wills, 
proposed  continued  Joint  Interagency  efforts 
to  achieve  better  resource  management. 
They  said  then  that  relationships  had  never 
been  better  and  they  organized  Joint  groups 
to  tackle  common  problems.  In  1961  Secre- 
taries Udall  and  Freeman,  citing  progress 
made,  outlined  new  goals.  Each  year  since 
then,  there  have  been  Joint  BLM-Forest 
Service  discussions,  each  Director  with  hi.^ 
principal  staff  In  attendance.  This  doesn't 
mean  we  have  reached  uniformity,  that  we 
are  about  to,  or  that  it  Is  desirable  In  every 
case.  But,  I  want  to  say  that  as  one  who 
has  participated  In  these  meetings,  we  are 
bridging  the  gaps  as  we  learn  from  each 
other. 

So,  there  Is  a  long  history  now  to  this  era 
of  cooperation.  It  Involves  both  Bureau 
heads  and  Secretaries  under  2  administra- 
tions who  for  a  decade  now  have  practiced 
cooperation  as  the  course  to  conservation 
progress. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  talk  even 
longer  about  some  of  the  exciting  things 
BLM  Is  doing,  for  example,  on  Its  range  lands 
east  of  the  Oregon  Cascades  and  in  the  other 
western  states. 

But  I  do  extend  to  you  an  Invitation. 
Whenever  business  or  hunting  or  fishing 
takes  you  near  any  BLM  offlce.  drop  In — 
you're  welcome.  You  don't  have  to  have  a 
problem  to  come  In  ova  door.  If  you're  at 
Vale,  for  example,  look  over  what's  being 
done  there  for  the  grasslands.  WhUe  you  re 
at  It.  you  Just  might  run  into  one  of  our 
people  who  know  where  the  hunting  is  best 
or  the  fishing  is  good. 

Let  me  summarize  by  saying  that  1  have  no 
plans  for  sudden  changes;  no  plans  for 
dramatic  action.  I  do  have  plans  for  solid, 
constructive  achievemente.  which  we  will 
work  out  cooperatively  as  we  proceed  to  meet 
the  challenges  which  confront  us.  It  has 
been  six  weeks  since  I  assumed  leadership  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  That's 
Just  long  enough  to  know  I  have  a  tough  Job, 
but  certainly  not  long  enough  to  know  all  of 
the  answers. 

I  can  promise  you  that  BLM  will  b« 
tackling  conservation  problems  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  with  vigor  and  determination.  W« 
look  forward  to  a  fine  cooperative  relation. 
ship  with  you  members  of  the  forest  industry 
as  with  all  others  concerned  with  manage- 
ment of  these  lands.  All  we  ask  of  you  is 
your  understanding  of  our  problems.  I 
pledge  you  my  efforts  to  understand  yoiu-s. 
As  we  achieve  understanding,  your  needs 
will  have  our  support  and  thus  I  hope  our 
obligations  will  merit  yours. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasvire  to  appear 
before  you  on  this  sUver  anniversary  year 
of  your  tree  farm  program. 

I  cannot  close  this  speech  without  taking 
thU  opportunity  to  say  what  I  would  hnvs 


said  from  my  previous 
(arms.    This  26-year  su 
has    benefited    the    nati 
built  a  forestry  tJid 
in  the  Industry  at  a  far 
curred  in  the  previous 
the  progress  you  have 
the  next  25  years  will 
progress  In  the  goal  we 
use. 
Thank  you. 


I^ltlon  about  tree 

sustained  private  effort 

on    because    it    has 

COD  aervation  awareness 

I  ;reater  rate  than  oc- 

hi  4f  century.    I  salute 

iiiade.    I  know  that 

phow   even   greater 

ail  share — wise  land 


Mr.  MORSE.    Mr. 
cordance  with  the  on 
tered,  I  move  that  the 
adjournment  until  12 
morrow. 


Tbe  23Sth  AaiuTersaiy 
Maj.  Gca.  Wilheb  i; 


EXTENSION  Ol 'I  REMARKS 

.  DERWINSKI 


OP 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
September  20,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


U-S.  Attornst 
Edwin  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years  to  fill  a  new 
position,  to  ijecome  effective  September  IB, 
1966,  created  by  Public  Law  89-372,  approved 
March  18,  1966. 


ADJOURN)  -lENT 

president,  in  ac- 
fer  previously  en- 


Senate  stand  in 
o'clock  noon  to- 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
September  7),  1966: 

Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 
Werner    A.    Baum,    of   New   York,    to    be 
Deputy  Administrator,   Environmental    Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  (vice  H.  Arnold 
Karo) . 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  19  (legislative  day 
of  September  7) ,  1966: 

Department  of  Detense 

Paul  C.  Wamke,  of  the  DLstrict  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Russell  D.  O'Neal,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


of  the  Birth  of 
▼on  Steuben 


i>tir  freedom  was 
to  Von  Steuben's 
le  Revolutionary 

our  land  to  help 


OF   ILLnlOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RfpRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday September  17,  marked  the  235th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Wilhelm  von  Steuben,  an  outstanding 
(Serman  military  leader  who  made  inval- 
uable contributions  ti>  the  achievement 
of  American  independence.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  is  significant  ithat  September  17 
Is  also  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Constitution, 
made  possible,  in  pari 
achievements  during 
period. 

Von  Steuben  came 
Americans  in  their  ttruggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  gave  l^ls  services  to  the 
Continental  Congress  without  charge. 
He  evidenced  such  ardent  loyalty  to  the 
American  Revolutionary  forces  and  the 
Ideals  for  which  they  were  fighting  that 
On.  George  Washiilgton,  learning  of 
the  practical  knowleqge  and  experience 
in  military  matters  v^hich  Von  Steuben 
possessed,  chose  him  I  to  be  the  Acting 
Inspector  General  of  tjhe  American  Army 
and  put  him  In  chartje  of  training  our 
troops.  r 

In  addition  to  dlstitigulshlng  himself 
at  the  battles  of  Moainouth  and  York- 
town  and  In  his  work  training  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  he  wrote  a  basic  training 
manual  entitled  "Regulations  for  the  Or- 
der and  Discipline  of  j  the  Troops  of  the 
United  States."  The  leadership  and 
professional  training  he  contributed  to 
the  American  independence  movement 
was  Indeed  invaluable. 

After  achlevelng  Independence,  Gen- 
eral von  8teul>en  continued  his  service 
to  our  coimtry,  becaime  a  citizen,  and 
aided  George  Washington  in  working  out 
preparations  for  the  defense  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  mobilization  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  letter  of  commenda- 
tion for  his  services  to  the  United  States 


which  he  received  from  General  Wash- 
ington was  our  first  President's  last  of- 
ficial act  before  relinquishing  his  com- 
mand of  the  Army  in  1783. 

We  join  the  members  of  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  patriot  whose  principles,  demo- 
cratic spirit,  and  achievements  serve  as 
an  Inspiration  to  us  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  ideals  on  which  this  gieat 
country  was  founded. 


To  all  my  Jewish  friends,  I  wish  a 
blessed  Yom  Kippur,  and  a  Happy  New 
Year. 


Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Corbia,  Director  of 
Air  Force  LegisIatiTe  Liaison,  To  Be 
Transferred 


Yom  Kippnr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  is 
the  most  solemn  and  holy  of  all  Jewish 
religious  observances.  On  this  day, 
which  this  year  begins  at  sundown,  Fri- 
day, September  23,  devout  Jewish  men 
Euid  women  observe  a  complete  fast  as 
they  seek  forgiveness  for  their  sins. 
Even  young  children  try  to  abstain  from 
food  for  at  least  part  of  the  24-hour 
period. 

Jews  throughout  the  world  seek  for- 
giveness on  this  day  not  only  from  God, 
but  also  from  their  fellow  men.  This 
great  religion  teaches  its  followers  that 
one  cannot  ask  God's  forgiveness  for 
wrongdoing  imless  the  foreglveness  of 
those  whom  one  has  wronged  has  also 
been  sought. 

In  their  synagogues,  the  opening  lit- 
urgy Is  the  Kol  Nldre,  hauntlngly  beau- 
tiful, which  asks  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
by  the  Almighty: 

Por  all  our  sins.  Oh  Ood  of  forgiveness, 
hear  with  us.  pardon  us,  forgive  us.  Por  the 
sins  that  we  have  sinned  against  Thee  under 
stress  or  through  choice  ...  In  stubborn- 
ness or  In  error  ...  in  tbe  evil  medltatl<»i 
of  the  heart  ...  by  word  of  mouth  .  .  . 
by  abuse  of  power  ...  for  all  these  sins. 
Oh  Ood,  forgive  us. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  It  said  that  If  you  want  to  know  a 
man  do  business  with  him.  But  if  you 
want  to  imderstand  him  take  a  trip 
with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  say  goodby,  with 
reluctance,  to  a  man,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
G.  Corbln,  Director  of  Air  Force  Legis- 
lative Liaison,  whom  many  of  us  are 
privileged  to  know  and  imderstand. 

Of  course,  we  were  pleased  that  he  was 
to  be  transferred  to  a  new  and  more 
challenging  position,  but  nevertheless 
we  shall  miss  a  good  friend. 

All  of  us  who  did  business  with  Gen- 
eral Corbln  learned  to  respect  him  for 
the  splendid  service  he  rendered  our 
constituents  through  us.  His  office  was 
operated  fairly  and  eflQclently,  with  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Nation  as  well  as 
the  Air  Force  In  mind  at  all  times.  I 
foimd  my  constituents'  problems  con- 
sidered with  compassion  and  with  a 
thoroughness  that  was  all  and  more  than 
any  of  us  should  expect.  Doing  business 
with  General  Corbin  was  a  great  source 
of  satisfaction. 

But  I  was  to  enjoy  a  special  privilege — 
that  of  taldng  a  trip  with  General  Corbin 
and  learning  to  know  and  imderstand 
him  as  a  friend.  In  the  fall  of  1965,  the 
Special  Investigating  Sul>commlttee  of 
Armed  Services,  on  which  I  serve,  visited 
every  major  military  supply  center  in 
an  extensive  5-we^  trip  around  the 
world.  Those  of  us  who  traveled  with 
General  Corbin  appreciated  his  diligence 
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in  seeing  to  it  that  the  information  we 
nee<te<l  in  our  work  was  available  to 
us.  Whether  it  was  talldng  to  a  GI  in 
the  combat  zones  of  Vietnam,  pursuing 
a  serious  point  in  a  top-secret  liearing  or 
briefing,  fulfilling  the  important  social 
requirements  at  official  receptions  and 
dinners  in  foreign  lands,  or  expertly 
handling  the  controls  of  a  fast  Jet  while 
landing  on  some  Asian  airfield,  all  of 
us  who  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
with  Gen.  Thomas  Corbin  remember  him 
for  what  he  is,  truly  a  man's  man.  a  great 
friend,  a  fine  officer,  and  a  gentleman. 


Address  of  President  Marcos  of  the  Re- 
pablic  of  the  Philippinet  to  Joint 
Session  of  Congress 


need  to  attend.  unmolMted,  to  their  urgent 
tasks  of  economic  and  social  development. 

I,  for  one,  am  grateful  to  President 
Marcos  for  his  thoughtful  and  enlighten- 
ing report  to  the  people  of  America.  As 
President  Marcos  so  vividly  pointed  out, 
the  United  States  is  the  leader  nation 
of  the  free  world  and  cannot  resign  or 
fall  to  meet  her  responsibilities  in  Asia. 
I  sincerely  share  with  our  good  friend. 
President  Marcos,  this  conviction.  As 
he  said: 

America,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
you  to  lay  down  the  heavy  burden  of  leader- 
ship. 


Von  Steuben  Day,  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIV]i3 

Monday.  September  19,  1969 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Ferdinai\d  E. 
Marcos.  President  of  the  Republic  o!  the 
Philippines,  has  just  completed  his  of- 
ficial visit  to  Washington.  Although 
greeted  by  a  deluge  of  rain,  President 
Marcos  and  his  lovely  wife,  with  their 
charm  and  graclousness,  brought 
warmth  and  light  to  our  Federal  City. 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  know  these  charming  people  is 
richer  for  the  experience. 

President  Marcos  is  the  able  leadi;r  of 
a  proud  nation.  Throughout  his  i-ela- 
tively  young  life  he  has  displayed  great 
courage  and  intelligence.  He  survived 
the  Batfuin  death  march  and  then  went 
on  to  build  an  outstanding  record  as  a 
guerrilla  commander  against  the  Jap- 
anese in  World  War  II.  We  can  antici- 
pate that  he  will  guide  the  destiny  of 
his  country  in  a  similar  courageous  and 
resourceful  maimer. 

The  freedom  loving  people  of  Asia  need 
such  a  leader  around  whom  they  can 
rally.  I  am  sure  President  Marcos  will 
provide  that  leadership  if  properly  as- 
sisted by  the  other  free  nations. 

In  his  eloquent  address  before  the  joint 
session  of  the  U.S.  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1966,  President  Marcos  presented 
a  lucid  insight  into  Asian  politics  and 
problems.  Moreover,  he  clearly  deline- 
ated America's  role  in  helping  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  government 
posture  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia. 

If  some  in  this  coimtry  don't  know  why 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  as- 
sisting South  Vietnam  in  her  struggle 
against  aggression,  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Asians.  As  President  Mar- 
cos said: 

The  war  in  Viet  Nam  agitates  the  whole 
world  and  has  brought  into  sharp  iocva  the 
problems  of  Asian  security.  We  stand  with 
America  In  maintaining  that  aggreaaloo, 
whether  perpetrated  openly  or  by  proxy, 
must  be  deterred  and  defeated,  that  all  na- 
tions. Asian  or  not,  are  entitled  to  freedom 
from  fear  of  subversion  or  overt  attack,  that 
they  should  hare  the  period  of  i>eace  they 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  icaw  YOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19.  19$S 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday  was  a  partictilarly 
happy  day  for  Americans  of  German 
ancestry  as  they  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  Freidrich  von 
Steutien.  I  suppose  all  of  us  learned  in 
school  that  it  was  Von  Steuben  who 
drilled  the  American  Army  at  Valley 
Forge,  but  he  was  much  more  than  that 
for  he  instilled  into  our  ragtail  Army  a 
sense  of  devotion,  pride,  and  loyalty  that 
it  cherishes  to  this  day.  It  is  hard  to 
say  what  would  have  emerged  from 
Valley  Forge  after  that  brutal  winter  had 
not  Von  Steuben  provided  the  discipline 
that  eventually  meant  victory.  It  is 
hard,  too,  to  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  Revolution  without 
the  services  of  the  many  thousands  of 
German  volunteers.  We  think  often  of 
the  great  migrations  of  the  middle  19th 
century  suid  somehow  equate  all  Ameri- 
cans of  German  ancestry  with  tliat  time. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 

In  1766  Benjamin  Franklin  estimated 
that  Pennsylvania  was  more  than  one- 
third  German.  In  1776  a  census  revealed 
that  there  were  more  than  150.000  Amer- 
icans of  German  origin  or  descent.  Von 
Steuben  was  not  the  only  German  name 
on  the  roles  of  valor  in  the  Revolution. 
He  shared  those  lists  with  others  such  as 
Peter  Muehlenberg  and  Nicholas  Herki- 
mer just  to  mention  two.  German- 
Americans  have  been  in  the  van  of  every 
concerted  effort  of  this  country  be  It 
pushing  back  the  western  frontier  or 
settling  the  bloody  Civil  War. 

It  is  estimated  today  that  one  Ameri- 
can in  six  can  trace  all  or  part  of  his  an- 
cestry to  Germany.  The  largest  of  the 
German  migrations  came  immediately 
sifter  the  Civil  War  and  In  the  30  years 
following  that  war  more  than  2  million 
of  them  came  to  America.  Their  lot,  like 
that  of  all  immigrants,  was  not  an  easy 
one.  In  addition  to  the  ncMmal  problems 
and  suspicions  they  had  to  overcome, 
they  had  to  lesim  a  new  language.  But 
leam  It  they  did  and  in  short  order  the 
German  Immigrant  community  became 
a  strong  bulwark  of  America.  Their  In- 
fluence was  tremendous — John  Roebling 


built  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  In  doing  so 
Invented  wire  rope. 

Stories  about  that  magnificent  edifice 
were  printed  with  type  frMn  mactiines 
Invented  by  Otto  Mergenthader.  George 
Westinghouse  invented  the  airbrake  and 
made  hundreds  of  contributions  to  the 
field  of  electronics  as  did  Charles  P. 
Steinmetz.  Studebaker  and  Chrysler  are 
well-known  names  now  but  not  too  long 
ago  they  were  just  two  more  German  Ln- 
mlgrants. 

R.  H.  Macy,  the  famous  department 
store,  was  founded  by  a  peddler  named 
Lazarus  Straus  who  had  joined  the  ranks 
of  his  fellow  peddlers — Guggenheim, 
Bloomingdale,  and  Seligman.  It  is  even 
reported  that  Carl  Schurz,  a  German- 
bom  Senator  from  Missouri,  friend  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  stanch  advocate 
of  Negro  and  Indian  rights,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  a  political  party — the 
name  of  which  escapes  me  right  now. 

The  contributions  of  Americans  of 
German  ancestry  are  too  many  to  even 
begin  to  list  in  these  pages.  And  the  list 
grows  as  our  coimtry  continues  to 
prosper.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  owes 
much  to  its  citizens  of  German  descent 
and  lineage.  It  is  fitting  then  that  we 
salute  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
membrance of  Freidrich  von  Steuben. 


Great  Lakes  Water  PoUotioB  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  I  spoke  to  the  delegates  from  eight 
States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
also  representatives  from  our  neighbor 
Canada. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  excerpts  from 
remarks  which  I  made  to  the  assembled 
delegates: 

EzcxacTS  From  Speech  or  Conoressmam  Rat 
J.  Madden  BEroaE  CoNrKEENCB  or  Great 
Lakes  Water  Pou.imoN  at  the   Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  Iix..  September  16,  1966 
Mr.  Chairman:  Vice  President  Humphrey 
and  his  cosponsors  are  to  be  commended  for 
caUlng  this  conference  to  further  develop  and 
decide  upon  executive  action  to  curtail  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  pollution  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  other  great  bodies  of  wa- 
ter commonly  called  the  "Great  Lakes"  of  ova 
Nation. 

This  conference  representing  oCBcials  from 
the  States  of  New  York.  Illinois.  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Indiana. 
Michigan  and  Canada  are  contributing  a 
great  deed  of  their  time  and  services  In  com- 
ing to  Chicago  on  this  occasion  to  help  solve 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  problems — Wa- 
ter Pollution. 

This  conference  will  also  consider  the  pol- 
lution problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  also 
the  pollution  problems  pertalnln{;  to  inland 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams  located  within  the 
borders  of  the  above-mentioned  states. 

In  l^e  last  session  of  Congress  I  Joined 
with  a  great  number  of  other  House  and 
Senate  Uambera  in  sponsoring  resolutions  to 
establish  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control 
Administration  and  to  provide  grants  for  re- 
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lio  increase  grants 
municipal   sewage 


search  and  development, 
lor  the  construction  of 
treatment  plants,  to  auth<)rize  the  establlsh- 
ment  of  standards  of  water  quality  to  aid  In 
preventing,  controlling  and  abating  pollution 
of  interstate  waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  also  participated  in  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion on  clearing  up  wattr  pollution  along 
the  shores  of  the  great  water  bodies  referred 
to  as  the  "Great  Lakes." 

The  legislation  sponsAred  by  our  col- 
leagues, Congressman  JoKN  A.  Blatnik.  of 
Minnesota,  as  Chairman  *f  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  an^  Senator  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE  of  Maine,  hav^  made  great  prog- 
ress m  Congress.  i 

The  House  legislation  vr6uld  provide  $2.45 
billion  for  sewage  treatiqant  plants  for  the 
next  five  years  and  establish  a  new  concept 
of  incentive  grants  amounting  to  10  per- 
cent for  the  development)  of  basin  plans  for 
water  pollution  control,  i  It  would  also  in- 
crease the  Federal  grant  by  another  10  per- 
cent or  up  to  50  percent  under  the  basin 
plan.  If  the  States  matdhed  to  the  extent 
of  25  percent  of  the  totfil  costs.  It  would 
aUo  provide  $228  million  for  water  pollu- 
tion research  through  the  next  three  years 
as  well  as  other  progre^ive  steps  toward 
curbing  water  pollution. 

The  work  that  has  heed  done  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  Is  mer  i|y  a  beginning  of 
future  plans  to  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
solve  the  water  pollution;  problem.  If  not 
curbed,  polluted  water  v  111,  In  a  few  years, 
jeopardize  the  health  of  pillions  of  human 
beings  as  well  as  animal  and  plant  life 
throughout  our  land.  Edonomists  estimate 
that  In  this  generation  we  have  suffered 
losses  from  water  and  air  pollution  that 
run  Into  billions  of  douits  each  year.  Un- 
less this  program  Is  pursued  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  the  future  c<4t  to  the  American 
people  m  health,  epidemics,  and  destruc- 
Uon  of  animal  and  plai^  life  will  be  In- 
calculable. 

If  this  corruption  and  poison  of  our  lakes 
and  streams,  our  lands,  o  ir  rivers  and  forests 
and  the  atmosphere  Itself  is  not  eliminated 
the  prog^ress  and  futtire  iexpanslon  of  food 
production,  health  ant  agriculture  Itself 
will  be  curtailed.  Poll  ition  of  our  water 
resources  affects  every  )kuman  being  and 
form  of  life  throughoui  the  land.  It  has 
been  reported  by  expert  n  who  have  studied 
pollution  that  every  riv*.  stream  and  lake 
within  our  nation's  borders  has.  In  some 
degree,  suffered  from  pollution.  Pollution 
in  our  Great  Lakes  system  and  In  our  In- 
land lakes  and  rivers  his  already  destroyed 
millions  of  wild  life,  flsi  and  other  game. 

Our  nation,  states,  sbd  local  communi- 
ties must  organize  andlflevelop  committees 
of  experts  to  formulate  ilong  range  plans  to 
achieve  cooperation  with  our  national  gov- 
ernment and  work  out  aj  unified  and  nation- 
wide solution  to  clear  U»  the  waters  of  our 
country.  Communities  along  with  Industry 
and  business  must  be  iwllling  and  able  to 
contribute  funds  necesa^ary  for  constructing 
and  InstaUlng  modern  ;  facilities  to  destroy 
industrial  waste  and  sefvage  before  it  Is  re- 
leased to  enter  our  strea^is  and  lakes.  Sew- 
age and  Industrial  wMte.  under  modern 
scientific  inventions.  6cm  be  satisfactorily 
cured  and  eradicated  pefore  it  enters  the 
streams  and  lakes.  Ttvp  installation  of  the 
necessary  machinery  onl  the  part  of  Industry 
and  municipalities  caA  curb  this  nation- 
wide poisonous  health  bazard  and  it  must 
be  done  regardless  of  the  cost. 

The  people  of  our  nal.lon  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  Federal  financial  assistance  will 
be  necessary  if  this  great  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed. It  Is  also  necessary  that  every  munici- 
pality, business  and  industry  coop>erate  In 
this  necessary  effort.  Ptrtesldent  Johnson  has 
recommended,  and  I  am  satisfied  the  vast 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress  are  In  favor 
of  an  all-out  effort  to  master  this  problem 
but  we  mtist  have  the  joomplete  cooperation 


of  local  Industry  and  municipalities  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  effort.  Federal  grants  for  waste 
treatment  plants  now  total  more  than  $725 
million.  Almost  7,000  projects  are  now  under 
construction  or  already  completed.  The 
president  also  requests  an  additional  $150 
million  to  continue  this  important  and  nec- 
essary effort. 

The  Federal  Government  already  possesses 
authority  to  Immediately  bring  suit  to  stop 
pollution  when  the  pollution  constitutes  an 
Inmilnent  danger  to  public  health  or  welfare. 
Our  Government  has  the  right  to  subpoena 
witnesses  In  administrative  hearings  and  the 
Secretary  has  the  right  to  Initiate  enforce- 
ment proceedings  when  pollution  occurs  in 
navigable  waters.  Intrastate  or  Interstate. 
The  Government  also  has  authority  to  de- 
mand registration  of  all  existing  or  poten- 
tial sources  of  major  pollution  and  the 
United  States  officials  have  the  right  to  In- 
spect such  sources.  Private  citizens  also  are 
allowed  to  bring  suit  In  Federal  Court  to  seek 
relief  from  pollution.  These  may  seem  strict 
and  stringent  measures  nevertheless  extraor- 
dinary steps  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
health  and  human  life  as  well  as  animal  and 
vegetable  production  In  our  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already  taken 
effective  steps  requiring  all  new  Federal  In- 
stallations to  Include  adequate  water  pollu- 
tion control  systems.  All  Federal  agencies 
are  required  to  submit  long-range  plans  to 
bring  existing  installations  up  to  a  high  level 
of  pollution  control  required  by  the  new 
facilities. 


If  the  destruction  of  our  fresh  water  sup- 
ply In  certain  sections  of  the  United  States 
continues  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until 
the  shortage  of  water  will  be  the  number  one 
problem  facing  approximately  200  million 
people  in  our  land.  President  Johnson  Is 
doing  everything  in  his  power  and  the  Con- 
gress will  cooperate  in  legislation  and  par- 
ticipating funds  to  expand  methods  to  con- 
serve existing  water  supplies  and  prevent 
complete  destruction  of  our  lakes,  rivers  and 
streams. 


Conference  of  Indiana  Independent  Oil 
Marketers  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  BIADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday  I  attended  the  annual  meeting 
in  Indianapolis  of  the  Indiana  Inde- 
pendent Oil  Marketers  Association. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the 
remarks  I  made  on  that  occasion: 
Excerpts  From  Remarks  or  Congressman 
Rat  J.  Madden,  Before  the  Indiana  Inde- 
pendent On.  Marketers  Association, 
Mariott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Septem- 
ber 15.  1966 

President  Holmes,  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Oil  Marketers  Association  of  Indi- 
ana. It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  yotir  invitation  to  aiH>ear  before  you. 
Your  association  has  an  enviable  reputation. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  Indiana  has 
one  of  the  moet  effective  groups  within  the 
National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  You  are 
fortunate  in  your  choice  of  your  Executive 
Director.  Robert  Oliger.  and  also  In  having 
such  leaders  available  to  you  as  Bud  Braun. 
I  know  that  all  of  you  are  well  versed  In 
the  Intricacies  of  your  industry.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  not  here  to  attempt  an  expert 


diagnosis  of  the  problems  you  are  encounter- 
ing today.  I  frequently  work  with  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Jobbers  Council  and  together  with 
most  Members  on  the  HIU  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  their  effectiveness.  I  note  that 
the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council's  Executive 
Director,  Wllferd  Hall,  earlier  this  week 
speaking  before  the  Mississippi  Oil  Jobbers 
stated  that  NOJC  has  never  been  stronger. 
I  agree  with  him.  I  feel  that  the  oil  Job- 
bers of  the  nation  have  Indeed  been  suc- 
cessful In  organizing  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected trade  associations  in  Washington. 

I  note  from  the  trade  press  that  price  sta- 
bility has  been  excellent  for  those  engaged 
In  the  distribution  of  petroleiim  products. 
Profit  levels  have  improved  sharply  for  most 
segments  of  the  Industry.  I  want  to  say 
right  here  and  now  that  I  believe  that  this 
prosperity  should  be  shared  by  all  segments 
of  the  Industry.  Specifically,  It  seems  very 
clear  to  me  that  you  jobbers.  If  you  are  to 
continue  your  outstanding  Job  of  distribu- 
tion, simply  must  have  an  Increase  In  your 
margin.  I  know  that  all  of  you  have  been 
subjected  to  some  cost-price  squeezes.  And 
while  we  feel  that  a  good  Job  Is  being  done 
preventing  inflation,  still  I  know  that  your 
costs  of  doing  business  have  Increased. 
Therefore.  It  seems  only  fair  that  the  new 
level  of  prosperity  being  achieved  by  the  in- 
dustry should  be  shared  with  those  who  have 
done  so  much  to  promote  the  use  of  pe- 
troleum products — the  oil  Jobbers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Another  item  that  I  have  been  Interested  In 
for  a  number  of  years  Is  the  program  of  sub- 
sidies being  engaged  in  by  the  electric  and 
natural  gas  utilities.  I  am  for  competition 
in  the  market  place.  This  is  the  American 
free  enterprise  way — history  has  proven  that 
It  Is  the  best  way  to  achieve  a  strong  economy 
with  maximum  results  for  all.  However,  I  do 
not  regard  It  as  fair  competition  for  public 
utilities  to  obtain  what  are  literally  captive 
customers  by  bribing  them  to  Install  heating 
equipment  which  can  use  only  the  product 
marketed  by  that  particular  utility  company. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  Is  actively 
studying  this  problem.  The  Committee  Is 
working  closely  with  the  national  leadership 
of  NOJC,  and  It  Is  probable  that  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  subject  early  In  the  next 
Congress. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  stress  the  problems 
that  you  face.  I  know  that,  on  the  whole, 
things  are  good.  This  Is  partially  because 
our  economy  today  is  strong  and  prosperous. 
But,  I  suspect  that,  even  more.  It  Is  because 
the  typical  oil  Jobber  is  a  strong,  resourceful, 
self-reliant  Individual.  I  know  that  your  na- 
tional trade  association  and  your  state  asso- 
ciation have  been  extremely  progressive. 
They  have  not  attempted  to  retain  the  old 
ways  but  have  instead  adapted  to  change.  I 
think  that  you  are  doing  an  outstanding  Job 
in  supplying  products  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  our  way  of  life  to  all  of  the  people 
Of  Indiana.  I  am  8ur<?  that  you  will  continue 
this  task  in  the  same  progressive  spirit  that 
you  have  shown  In  the  past,  and  If  at  any 
time  my  office  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  I 
hope  that  you  will  let  me  know. 


on.   JOBBERS   AND    COMPULSORY    MOTOR   VEHICLE 
INSPECTION 

In  the  field  of  motor  vehicle  inspection, 
recent  legislative  developments  on  the  home 
front  in  Indiana  and  at  the  federal  level  in 
Washington  present  Indiana  oil  Jobbers  with 
an  opportunity  for  public  service  and.  at  the 
same  time,  a  chance  for  increased  business  at 
their  service  stations. 

The  Federal  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
Just  signed  into  law  by  the  President,  re- 
quires states  to  establish  highway  safety 
programs  meeting  uniform  federal  standards 
and  provides  federal  grants-in-aid  for  their 
support.  These  programs  may  include  pro- 
visions for  compulsory  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion. 
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Although  the  State  of  Indiana  does  not 
now  have  a  periodic  vehicle  Inspection  law,  a 
committee  of  the  Leglfllative  Advisory  Com- 
mission  has  recently  recommended  th* 
adoption  of  such  a  system  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  view  of  this  state  and  federal  activity. 
It  Is  likely  that  Indiana  legislators  will  con- 
sider a  bill  on  this  subject  during  their  1987 
sesrilon. 

It  appears  that  oil  Jobbers  would  have  an 
interest  in  supporting  a  state  program  of  thki 
kind  if  It  permitted  the  licensing  of  quali- 
fied service  stations  along  with  other  quali- 
fied repair  shops  to  conduct  the  required  in- 
spections. Jobber  stations  certainly  have  the 
experience  in  this  field  and  would  be  making 
a  contribution  to  the  public  welfare  by  sup- 
porting such  a  state  program. 

As  always,  the  future  lies  ahead,  and  what 
a  future  it  is.  Our  population  is  expanding 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Our  economy  i» 
expanding  even  faster.  The  amount  of 
money  available  for  discretionary  spending 
by  the  average  individual  has  multiplied 
enormously.  Science  CMitinues  to  produce 
new  wonders.  As  we  sit  here  today,  our 
astronai^ts  orbit  above  us.  l^ere  is  Jiist  no 
question  that  new  products,  new  techniques, 
new  Inventions  will  produce  even  greater 
opportunities  for  you  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  a  Joint  task  that  we  have — you  and 
I — the  Congress  and  executive  arms  of  the 
Federal  government — ^working  with — local 
levels  of  government  and  private  enterprise: 

To  find  new  and  better  ways  of  Insuring 
prtwperlty  in  your  secttx'  and  other  areas  of 
the  ectnomy. 

To  enable  all  of  our  people  to  share  In  the 
benefits  of  new  technology  and  increasing 
prosperity. 

It  is  DO  smaU  task.  It  U  a  Job  that  will 
call  for  cooperation  and  understanding  and 
great  Indlvldnal  effort.  It  is  a  task  that  will 
require  what  President  Johnson  has  termed 
"creative  PederaUam",  a  partnership  between 
Federal  and  local  government,  together  wltb 
the  best  efforts  of  thooe  lu  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  the  econc»n}'.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  you  share  with  me  the 
conviction  that  your  industry — and  Amer- 
ica— will  successfully  meet  this  challenge  and 
that- 
Working  together — 

We  will  Indeed  harness  the  potential  of 
the  future  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


How  LoBf  Mast  We  Wait  far  the  Treasory 
To  Qose  aa  Obrioas  Tax  Loopbok? 

£XTE3fSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   mCBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
/  Monday.  September  19,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNIKOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  August  15,  I  placed  an  article  into 
the  Congressional  Record  entitled 
••Publishing's  Tax  Freeloaders."  Tliere 
the  editors  of  Printer's  Ink  assailed  ofB- 
cials  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  their 
failure  to  rule  administratively  that  In- 
come which  tax-exempt  organizations 
realize  from  advertising  published  in 
their  periodicals  is  subject  to  the  imre- 
lated  business  tax. 

Subsequently,  I  forwarded  a  copy  of 
this  article  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  Stanley 
Surrey,  for  his  comments  and  observa- 
tions. 


As  I  found  Mr.  Surrey's  comments  to 
be  incomplete,  I  have  again  written  him 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Surrey's 
answer  to  my  earlier  letter  and  my  re- 
sponse follow,  as  I  think  this  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Tkeasurt  Departmknt, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  1. 19$S. 
The  Honorable  Olznn  CtrHKittSHAM, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingfton.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Cttnningham:  Your  letter  of 
August  25.  enclosing  an  article  which  you 
have  Inserted  in  the  Concsosional  Rzcoao, 
urges  that  the  Treasury  Department  take  ac- 
tion to  make  clear  that  incooae  which  exempt 
organizations  realize  from  advertising  pub- 
lished in  their  periodicals  Is  subject  to  the 
unrelated  business  Income  tax.  Tou  ask 
when  the  Treasury  Department  will  act  on 
this  matter. 

We  presently  have  the  issue  to  which  you 
refer  under  active  consideration.  I  assure 
you  that  we  are  proceeding  with  our  work  on 
it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  cannot  at  this 
time  predict  precisely  when  a  final  declsien 
will  be  reached.  However,  in  the  course  of 
otir  examination  of  the  issue,  we  sbaU  give 
full  consideration  to  the  views  which  you 
express. 

I  understand  very  much  your  strong  de- 
sire to  have  this  matter  resolved  promptly. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  share  that  desire, 
and  that  we  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
see  that  it  is  realized. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanlkt  S.  Subbct. 

Skptembsb  19,  1966. 
Hon.  Stanlxt  Sttiiret. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
U.S.  Treasury,  Washington.  D.C 

Dkak  Mb.  Sbcbetart:  Thank  jaa^r  your 
reply  to  my  letter  of  August  25,  la^BBTln  which 
I  requested  that  the  Treasury  take  Immediate 
action  to  make  clear  that  Income  which  tax- 
exempt  organizations  realize  from  advertis- 
ing published  in  their  periodicals  is  subject 
to  the  unrelated  business  tax.  As  you  will 
recall,  you  assured  me  that  the  Treasury  Is 
proceeding  with  its  work  on  this  matter  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Enclosed  Ls  a  copy  of  an  advertisement 
carried  In  a  recent  issue  of  Standard  Rate 
and  Data.  As  Is  obvious,  this  ad  Is  very  ag- 
gressively soliciting  advertisers  for  a  tax- 
exempt  publication,  Hardware  Retailer,  which 
refers  to  itself  as  "the  Hot  Book  In  hardware- 
housewares."  In  light  of  the  blatantly  com- 
mercial quality  of  the  enclosed  solicitation, 
which  is  typical  of  the  solicitations  of  many 
other  tax-exempt  publications  with  which  I 
am  sure  you  are  familiar.  I  cannot  be  satis- 
fied with  continuous  assurances  that  "the 
matter  Is  under  consideration." 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  previous  letter,  this 
matter  has  been  "under  consideration"  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  <»  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  past  six  years!  It  is  now  time  for 
action.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  no  matter  on 
which  reasonable  men  can  differ.  Rather,  It 
Is  crystal  clear  that  for  the  past  six  years  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Treasury 
have  failed  to  take  action  to  close  a  loop-hole 
which  has  been  costing  our  Government  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tax  receipts. 

In  the  recent  decision  of  Gimburg.  et  al.  v. 
United  States,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  articulated  the  view  that  the  tone  of 
an  advertisement  may  be  determinative  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  article  sought 
to  be  soM.  In  this  case,  the  article  souifat 
to  be  sold  Is  advertising  space  in  a  tax-exempt 
magajdne.  The  tone  of  the  advertisement  is 
manifestly  competitive — the  language  used, 
the  commercial  appeals  made,  the  competi- 
tive comparisons  set  forth,  all  indicate  the 
aggressive  character  of  a  profit-making  entcr- 
prtae. 


Under  the  Olnzburg  ertterton,  or  under  any 
other  criterion  rationally  applied,  this  is 
piuely  aiMl  simply  a  oonuaercial  activity,  it 
Is  precisely  the  type  of  unfairly  competitive 
activity  that  Induced  Congress  to  tnact  the 
xmrelated  business  UkX.  Why.  then,  are  the 
objectives  of  Congress  being  thwarted  by  Ad- 
ministrative Inaction? 

Again  I  must  ask  you  to  take  prompt  ac- 
tion to  resolve  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Glenn  Cunninoham, 

Member  of  Congress. 

(Published  by  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association] 
Make   Yodr  Basic  Trade   Choice  To  Move 
Merchandise  Habowabe  Rktaileb,  the  Hot 
Book  in  Habswabe-Houscwabes 

NO.   1   EOrrOBIAI.  QCALTTT 

Beginning  with  its  exclusive  full  art  cov- 
ers. Hardware  Retailer  consistently  leads  thf 
way  among  hardware  publications  in  editorial 
content. 

More  than  1.000.000  reprinted  pages  of  edi- 
torial content  requested  by  readers  In  1965 
testifies  to  the  fact  that  HR  editors  present 
materials  responsive  to  reader  needs  and 
interests. 

Hardware  Retailer  alone  has  been  honored 
by  3  first  place  editorial  achievement  awards 
by  Indvtstrlal  Marketing. 

Hardware  Retailer  leadt  in  editorial  pages 
per  issue- 

[Vages] 
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'Hardware  Retailer  research  department. 

Hardware  Retailer  lead*  in  percent  of 
editorial  per  issue  ^ 

[In  percent] 
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'  Uardwiire  Retailer  research  deportment. 
NO.  1  BEAOXB  piarxBurcB 

Hardware  Retailer  exclusively  puts  its  rep- 
utation on  the  line  with  a  standing  "prove- 
it-yourseif"  offer  to  advertising  agencies  and 
their  clients : 

"Select  a  representative  list  of  your  hard- 
ware-housewares  customers.  Conduct  a  by- 
mall  survey  among  them,  asking  which  of  the 
3  national  hardware  publications  they  read 
and  prefer.  Hardware  Retailer  will  print  the 
survey  forms  and  pay  the  postage." 

This  offer  has  been  made  and  accepted  by 
Hardware  Retailer  clients  for  more  than 
five  years. 

If  interested,  contact  your  H.R.  Region.* 
Manager  or  the  Publisher. 

NO.    1    TOP    QUALTrT    CIRCtaATION 

Hardware  Retailer  penetrates  in  depth  the 
Independent  wholesale  and  retail  market : 

Circulation  (November  1965)* 
Hardware  retailers  and  employees.—  29,800 
Hardware  wholesalers  and  salesmen.     7,  296 

Manufacturers  and   salesmen 3.74S 

Miscellaneous   1,250 

Total  circulation-:.— 43,091 

*ABC  Publishers  Statemeirt  covcriag  peHod 
ending  December  31.  190«,  as  filed  with  Audit 
Service  of  CirculAttoa,  subject  to  audit. 


Current  advertisers  guaranteed  coverage  to 
more  than  42,000  readers  mcludlng  29,000 
retaU  readers.  Tliese  stories  encompass  the 
progressive  merchants,  InclUfUng: 

12,960  units  who  partlclMited  in  NRHA 
Bardware-Housewares  Weel41l9e5 

Units  which  have  enrolled  more  than  10,000 
employees  In  the  industry's  advanced  Coiuse 
in  Hardware  Retailing 

All  units  affiliated  with  tike  nation's  major 
Independent  vol\intary  chains  and  franchise 
groups 

More  than  2,000  units  uktng  NHRA's  Co- 
operative Advertising  Servicp 

All  units  who  take  part  in  service  programs 
of  the  National  Retail  Hard|Ware  Association. 

NO.    1    PRODUCTION   A  >|I/ANTACES 

Exclusive:  "Perfect"  billing — no  gutter 
loss — 100%  Of  page  usable. 

Exclusive:  No  charge  lor  Bleed.  32% 
more  space  available  at  itt>  extra  cost  in 
Hardware  Retailer,  and  at;  11%  or  more 
savings  on  rates  In  other  t  ardware  publica- 
tions. ' 

Exclusive:  Advertising  sdcepted  In  Four 
Regional  Editions  of  eveiy  issue — offering 
mayitniim  advertising  fiexJOllity  and  selec- 
tivity, at  attractive  rates. 

100  7o  web-offset  printing  provides  econ- 
omies In  ad  preparation.  {Sid  plates  not  re- 
quired. 1 

Four-color  process  avallaple — run-of-book 
at  economical  advertised  raws. 

NO.    1    AOVEBTISEB   Af^EPTANCX 

By  the  most  meaningful' measurements* 
ot  advertiser  acceptance — advertising  growth, 
advertising  page  volume  pica:  Issue  and  ad- 
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rertising  pages  per  issue  pU^ed  by  the  most 
Influential    advertisers,    Hirdware    Retailer 
leads  the  field: 

Year 

HB 

HA 

HM 

Advsrtlslng  growth: 

1866  (5  montlis) 

1965 

+42 
+14S 
-)-lS6 

-90 
-12 
-82 

+1 
— 1 

1864. 

+101 

Total 

+348 

128 
116 
108 

47 
43 

-184 

88 
88 
•1 

30 
36 

+101 

Ad  pages  per  issue  (av- 
erwe): 
n6fi 

"S 

1864 

75 

1863 

67 

Ad  pages  per  issue  (by 
M  leading  advertisers 
infield): 

1S6B „. 

1864 

28 
25 

NO.    1    KABKETINO    1  i^BBCrKMr 

Backed  by  the  full  staff  and  faclUties  of 
tiie  nation's  foremost  reta  1)  trade  organisa- 
tion, the  National  Retail  I  :»rdware  Asaocla- 

UoD,  Hardware  Retailer  pr<^vides  unique  and 
exclusive  marketing  assistance  services: 

(1)  Manufacturer  and  agency  consulta- 
tion on  any  phase  of  hardware  programming, 
pukaglng,  display  ...  by  the  most  extensive 
staff  serving  the  Industry.  More  than  100 
clients  used  this  service  during  1965. 

(2)  Merchandising  laboratory  store  to  test 
packaging  and  display  Ideas  In  preliminary 
stages.  I 

(3)  Market  research  andl  biarket  test  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Industry's  best  qual- 
ified personnel.  ] 

(4)  Direct  mall  service!  to  top  quality 
hardware  stores  In  the  Indtistry. 


<5)  Industry  leadership 
manufacturers-wholesalars 
Qiore  merchaadlae. 


t^rograms  to  help 
<«taUer«       mors 


'Hardware    Retailers 
"UQt,  Regional  Advsrtlslii( : 
t«tes  not  Inelndad. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  19.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  one  of  the  125,000  fam- 
ilies in  my  congressional  district  during 
August  has  received  a  copy  of  my  reg- 
ular August  questionnaire  on  the  major 
issues  facing  the  Congress  and  our  coun- 
try today.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  annoimce 
the  results  of  this  poll  and  publish  them 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Our  27th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  Includes  the  large  steel 
mills,  fabricating  plants,  manufacturing 
and  industrial  areas  in  four  large  wards 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  powerful  Neville  Island  in- 
dustrial complex  of  manufacturing, 
chemicals,  and  shipbuilding,  also  indus- 
trial and  fine  suburban  communities, 
coal  mining  towns  and  farming  areas  in 
the  southern  part  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pa. 

While  our  congressional  district  has  a 
substantial  Democratic  registration  ma- 
jority, it  is  independent  minded  and  of- 
ten elects  Republican  candidates  to 
various  offices.  A  majority  of  the  local 
officeholders  in  boroughs  and  townships 
are  Democratic,  as  well  as  our  members 
In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature, 
and  the  municipalities.  In  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  mayor,  city  councilmen, 
and  the  ward  alderman  elected  in  each 
ward  in  my  district  are  all  Democratic. 

The  fine  people  of  our  district  trace  a 
heritage  to  every  nationality  and  color; 
65  nationalities  among  residents  makes 
it  a  real  Pittsburgh  "melting  pot." 
Many  of  our  people  are  proud  first-,  sec- 
ond-, and  third-generation  inmilgrants 
among  an  older  American  stock.  We  all 
get  along  with  each  other  very  well,  and 
treat  each  other  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. While  we  do  have  poverty  and 
unemployment,  there  have  been  no  civil 
rights  riots,  rock  throwing,  insults,  teen- 
age rampages,  nor  vandalism  among  our 
people. 

From  such  diversity,  as  well  as  respect 
for  law  and  order,  it  Is  always  interesting 
to  read  and  examine  the  results  of  our 
congressional  opinion  polls: 

QtTKSTIONNAIBX   RSStn^TS 

[Results  in  percentages] 
TirrNAic 

Is  Administration  giving  public  adequate 
information  regarding  Vleitnam?  Yes  26,  no 
78,  undecided,  2. 

Should  President  seek  Summit  oonfMcnce 
wltb  Russia  to  stop  their  military  aU  and 
dellTwy  ot  "Sam"  mlwllwi  to  North  Vietnam? 
Tes  58,  no  40,  undecided  4. 

Should  Administration  Iceep  aelUng  VS. 
wheet  to  Russia  on  credit  while  their  aM 


to  North  Vietnam  continues?  Tee  11,  no  88, 
undecided  1. 

Should  US.  ask  Vietnam  issue  be  placed 
bef<ve  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
next  session  beginning  Sept.  20?  Yes  57,  no 
36,  undecided  7. 

Favor  Senator  Boa  Kenneot's  proposal  of 
conference  and  settlement  mcludlng  com- 
munist National  Liberation  Front  and  Vlet- 
cong  military  in  new  government?  Yes  39. 
no  58,  undecided  3. 

Build  barbed  vrtre  barrier  on  Vietnam 
borders?    Yes  24,  no  62,  undecided  14. 

Should  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam  be  with- 
drawn?   Yes  25,  no  87,  undecided  8. 

Reduce  to  hold  only  key  points  and  ports? 
Yes  26,  no  59,  undecided  IS. 

Maintain  at  present  300,000  level?  Yes 
38,  no  44,  undecided  18. 

Escalate  to  750,000  as  urged  at  U.S.  De- 
fense Dept.  military  confab?  Yes  40,  no  44, 
undecided  16. 

Will  present  Vietnam  war  lead  to  bigger 
war?    Yea  31,  no  57,  undecided  12. 

With  Red  China?  Yes  27,  no  54,  undecided 
19. 

With  Russia?    Yes  17,  no  64,  undecided  19. 

Lead  to  nuclear  war?  Yes  17,  no  69,  un- 
decided 14. 

Should  Red  China  be  recognized  by  U.S. 
now?     Yes  20,  no  76,  undecided  4. 

Be  admitted  to  United  Nations?  Yes  41, 
no  49,  undecided  10. 

Favor  U.S.  marine  landing  In  North  Viet- 
nam, as  General  MacArthur  brilliantly  did 
In  North  Korea?  Yes  46,  no  44,  undecided 
10. 

17.8.   POLICIES   AND   PROCBAM 

Prices  of  food  and  necessities  are  climb- 
ing higher  than  ever.  To  combat  inflation 
should  Congress  (a)  Increase  taxes?  Yes  32, 
no  68,  undecided  0;  (b)  Initiate  wage  and 
price  controls?  Yes  73,  no  27,  undecided  0; 
(c)  reduce  domestic  spending?  Yes  93,  no  7, 
undecided  0;  (d)  Just  issue  more  bonds  and 
increase  national  debt  limit  to  $330  bUUon 
(up  $45  billion)?  Yes  17,  no  83,  undecided 
0. 

Should  Administration  stop  DeOaulle 
withdrawing  U.S.  gold  which  endangers  UJS. 
reserves  until  France  pays  on  their  debt  to 
U.S.?    Yes  81,  no  16,  undecided  4. 

Interest  rates  are  highest  ever  since  World 
War  H,  should  Congress  pass  law  to  reduce? 
Yes  41,  no  40,  undecided  19. 

Favor  Johnson  administration's  tight 
money  policy?  Yes  29,  no  58,  undecided  13. 
(Housing  starts  down  50% ) . 

Is  President  fair  In  holding  U.S.  military, 
VS.  employees  and  postal  workers  to  92% 
raises  while  urging  16  to  18%  raises  for  some 
Industries  and  holding  3.2%  wage  and  price 
guidelines  In  other  areas?  Yes  46,  no  45, 
undecided  9. 

Are  Presidential  guidelines  poorly  handled? 
Yes  74,  no  15,  undecided  11. 

Do  Selective  Service  regulations  and  stat- 
utes need  revision?  Yes  67,  no  40,  unde- 
cided 3. 

Should  400.000  U.S.  Reservists  and  Na- 
tional Guard  be  called  by  President  for  active 
dut-  for  18  months?  Yes  56.  no  42,  unde- 
cided 2. 

Favor  Federal  law  for  bus,  auto  &  truck 
safety  standards?  Yes  73,  no  21,  undecided 
6. 

VHYOt  "Truth  In  Interest"  law — ^plaln 
statement  of  interest  rate?  Yes  80,  no  13, 
undecided  7. 

Favor  "Truth  in  Packaging" — requiring 
statement  of  weights  &  contents?  Yes  64, 
no  24.  undecided  12. 

Is  UJ3.  poverty  program  worth  the  cost? 
Yes  17,  no  77,  undecided  8. 

Should  Congress  vote  to  c(Knplete  41,000 
mile  Federal  Interstate  hlfl^wmy  system? 
(Vi  finished  now.)  Yes  68.  no  31,  unde- 
cided 11. 
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Increaa«  U.S.  Food  for  Peace  Program  (to 
relieve  hunger  abroad)  from  $2  to  93 J  bU> 
Hon  per  year?    Tea  43,  no  S2,  imdeclded  6. 

Do  you  favor  my  extra  work  on  treaty  of 
38  nations  to  bar  nuclear  bomb*  In  space,  on 
appointment  by  President?  Tea  80,  no  8, 
undecided  6. 

CIVIL   KIOHTS 

Favor  my  vote  for  strong  penalties  against 
rioting  and  mass  civil  disturbances  under 
civil  rights  legislation?  Tea  86,  no  12,  un- 
decided 2. 

Favor  my  vote  for  permitting  owner  and 
bis  real  estate  agent  to  sell  home  to  whom- 
ever he  wants?    Yes  70,  no  22,  undecided  2. 

Favor  my  vote  to  prevent  discrimination 
In  selecting  Juries?  Yes  77,  no  20,  unde- 
cided 3. 

Favor  my  position  against  policy  of  bus- 
ing students  over  their  parents  opposition 
from   suburban   to  dty   schools    (and   vice 


versa)  to  make  same  racial  percentage  In 
every  school?    Yes  8S,  no  11,  undecided  4. 

Favor  my  vote  for  compromise  on  moder- 
ate civil  rights  program  at  this  time  to  avoid 
too  sudden  changes?  Yes  74,  no  21,  tm- 
declded  5. 

Will  this  cause  more  disturbances  than 
strong  civil  rights  laws  or  none?  Yes  29.  no 
60,  undecided  11. 

Favor  "black  power"  movement  for  Negro 
progress?    Yes   19,  no  73,  undecided  8. 

Should  U3.  Ck>nstltutlon  be  amended  to 
permit  voluntary  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
In  public  schools?  Yes  87,  no  10,  undecided 
3. 

I  am  also  giving  the  form  of  letter  I 
have  used  to  advise  my  constituents  of 
these  results,  and  how  we  have  asked 
our  people  to  share  the  facts  with  their 
friends,  ofBce,  and  neighbors: 


CONOKESS  or  THX  UNITED  STATXS, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Fkiekds:  We  have  had  such  a  fine 
response  to  the  Questionnaire  I  sent  out 
each  August,  on  the  basic  serious  Issues  fac- 
ing our  Country,  and  the  American  people 
today.  The  citizens  of  our  Congressional 
District  want  to  have  their  say  directly, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  this  opJ 
portunlty,  not  at  government  expense,  ea 
an  added   personal   service   to   my  District. 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  one  of  the  people 
on  my  personal  lists  to  give  you  the  results 
In  our  careful  tabulation  of  the  Question- 
naire replies.  As  we  have  around  430.000 
people  in  otir  District,  it  is  not  possible  to 
write  to  everyone.  So  I  would  appreciate 
your  sharing  our  letter  with  your  friends, 
office,  and  neighbors. 
Personal  regards, 

Jim  Pulton. 


SENATC 

Tuesday,  September  20, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Joseph 
M.  MoNTOTA.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  Gtod,  we  would  hush  our 
thoughts  to  stillness,  in  sincerity  and 
truth  as  we  wait  before  Thee,  who  know- 
est  the  secrets  of  our  hearts. 

We  pause  at  this  wayside  altar,  not 
Just  to  bow  our  spirits  in  a  passing  ges- 
ture of  devotion  and  then  go  on  our  busy 
way  with  lives  empty  of  Thee :  rather,  we 
come  to  ask  Thy  presence  and  Thy  guid- 
ance as  this  day  we  face  the  strain  of  toil, 
the  weight  of  burdens,  and  the  call  of 
duty.  Keep  love's  banners  floating  o'er 
us  as  we  march  forward  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  do  Justly  and  walk  humbly 
with  their  Ood. 

Keep  us  at  tasks  too  hard  for  us,  that 
we  may  be  driven  to  Tliee  for  strength. 

Open  our  eyes  to  simple  beauty  all 
around  us.  and  our  hearts  to  the  loveli- 
ness men  hide  f  r(Mn  us  because  we  do  not 
try  enough  to  understand  them. 

May  the  words  of  our  mouths  and  the 
meditation  of  our  hearts  be  this  day,  and 
always,  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord, 
our  strength  and  our  Redeemer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiild,  and 
by  imanlmous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  19,  1966,  was  dispensed 
with. 


DESIGNA'nON    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Peesident  f>o  tempobb, 
Waahington.  D.C,  September  20,  196$. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Cabl  Hatdkh, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MONTOTA  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  September  19,  1966,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  authorize  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  leasehold  interests  in  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1684.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  to  certain 
land  m  Blarengo  County,  Ala.; 

S.  2366.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  the  act  of  January  21.  1929  (45  Stat. 
1091 ) ,  as  amended; 

S.  2747.  An  act  to  authorize  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  Joint  meas- 
ures for  solution  of  the  lower  Rio  Orande 
salinity  problem: 

S.  2858.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies; 

S.  3354.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  revolving  fund  for  expert  assist- 
ance loans  to  Indian  tribes;  and 

S.  3676.  An  act  to  amend  section  2241  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of  applications 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  in 
custody  \mder  Judgments  and  sentences  of 
State  courts. 


without  being  read,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  message  wsis  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  193,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  1 
hereby  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
13th  Annual  Report  of  the  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1966. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  Whttk  House,  September  20. 1966. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CORREGIDOR- 
BATAAN  MEMORIAL  COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  498) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  report 
of  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission.  Without  objection,  the 
message  will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcois, 


REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC.  NO.  499) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  trade  agreements 
program.  Without  objection,  the  mes- 
sage will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  with- 
out being  read,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  the  10th  annual  report  on  the 
trade  agreements  program,  as  required 
by  section  402(a)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  It  covers  calendar  year 
1965. 

World  trade  in  1965  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious levels,  enriching  the  lives  of  peoples 
around  the  globe.  Record  levels  of  US. 
foreign  trade  contributed  greatly  to  this 
advance,  and  the  American  people  shared 
fully  in  its  benefits. 

However,  the  successes  of  1965  also 
served  to  dramatize  the  vast  unrealized 
potential  of  the  world  market  and  the 
importance  of  moving  forward  with  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations,  the 
great  multilateral  endeavor  to  generate 
more  rapid  growth  in  trade.  Recently, 
the  pace  of  these  talks  has  intensified. 
The  major  participants  have  shown  re- 
newed determination  to  conclude  an 
agreement.  The  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  effort  to  assure  that 
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these  negotiations  yield  edtensive  reduc- 
tions in  restraints  on  trade  in  all  classes 
of  goods,  including  agricultural  products. 

The  steady  growth  and  freer  flow  of 
world  trade  are  essential  to  full  prosper- 
ity at  home,  economic  gtowth  and  sta- 
lely in  the  Industrialized  countries,  and 
progress  in  the  developing  world.  We 
shall  do  everything  in  out  power  to  build 
in  future  years  on  the  siAlstantlal  prog- 
ress  in  these  directions  achieved  in  1965. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  Sepiember  20, 1966. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  £|Ouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bres^,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill  (S. 
1474)  to  create  a  bipartisan  commission 
to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  political 
activity  by  officers  and  eo^Qloyees  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9424)  to 
provide  for  the  conservation,  protection, 
and  propagation  of  native  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  including  migratory  birds. 
Uiat  are  thireatened  with  extinction;  to 
consolidate  the  authorities  relating  to  the 
administration  by  the  Sbcretary  of  the 
Interior  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System;  and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  ISr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Lennon, 
Mr.  Hagen  of  California,  Mr.  Pelly.  and 
Mr.  MoHTON  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  tmnounced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afiQxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8. 3261.  An  act  to  authorisM  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  ceriain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Maine  to  the  Mount  Desert  Island 
Regional  School  District;  and 

S.  3421.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  and  Im- 
provements thereon  to  t^  University  cf 
Alaska. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOU>H,  froifa  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welf  ar^.  without  amend- 
ment: I 

8.  2709.  A  bm  to  tuat*  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  Idtkted  in  Clarks- 
burg,  w.  Va.,  the  "Louis  H.  ,^«hnson  MemorUl 
Veterans'  Hospital"  (Bept.  Ko.  1611): 

H.R.  7850.  An  act  to  amei^d  section  1822(a) 
Of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
provisions  for  treble-damage  actions  to  direct 
loan  and  Insured  loan  Mses  (Kept.  No. 
i«i2):  T| 

H.R.  11927.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
minlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit 
deduction  by  brokers  of  ^trtaln  cosU  and 
expenses  from  rental  collations  on  prop- 
erties acquired  under  the  v^erans'  loan  pro- 
BTwns  (Rapt.  No.  1813);      > 

H.a.  12684.  An  act  to  tetrocede  to  the 
State  of  Colorado  ezclusiva  Jurisdiction  held 
by  the  United  SUtes  over  too  real  i»operty 


comprising  the  Fort  Lyon  Veterans  Hospital 
reservation  (Bept.  No.  1614) ;  and 

H.R.  13012.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  dty 
of  BUoKi.  Miss.  (Bept.  No.  1615) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Cknumlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJt.  203.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
Into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases  (Rept. 
No.  1610) . 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
a  medal  in  commemoration  of  the  designa- 
tion of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  National  Monument,  In  New  York, 
N.Y.   (Rept.  No.  1616). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H Jl.  12352.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  to  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.  (Rept.  No.  1617). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3823.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototyp>e  desalting  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1618). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2,  1964  (Rept.  No.  1619). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  12119.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
place the  existing  14tb  Street  Bridge,  also 
known  as  the  Highway  Bridge,  across  the 
Potomac  River,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Bept.  No.  1620) ; 

H.R.  16863.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  10,  1844,  In  order  to  clarify  the  cor- 
porate name  of  Georgetown  University,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1621);  and 

SS,.  16940.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  8,  1935.  reUtlng  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Trinity  College  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.    (Rept.  No.   1622). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  16608.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  Southeastern  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1623). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  5852.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  basis 
on  which  certain  dependency  and  indemnity 
oompensation  will  be  computed  (Rept.  No. 
1624); 

HJR.  6958.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  savings  un- 
der the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  automatic 
data  processing  system  (Rept.  No.  1625); 
and 

H.J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  to  give  effect 
to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Inter- 
national Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientiflc,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in 
1948   (Rept.  No.  1626). 


from  gross  Income  the  expenses  Incurred  In 
pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  including  certain  travel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cxnms  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  FONO: 

S.3841.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benato 
Oeliza  Ramil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  3842.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  approved 
October  9,  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
uninsured  motorist  coverage  endorsements 
required  by  section  27  to  be  included  in  au- 
tomobile Insurance  policies  may  be  rejected 
by  the  owners  of  insured  vehicles;  and 

S.3843.  A  biU  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Unsatisfied  Judg- 
ment Fund  Act  to  provide  to  certain  persona 
whose  motor  vehicles  are  registered  elsewhere 
than  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  cer- 
tain nonresidents  of  the  District  protection 
against  financial  loss  arising  out  of  accidents 
Involving  uninsured  motor  vehicles;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tttcnos  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


WTT.T.ct  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  ctmsent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  3840.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTICMI 

EXPRESSION  OF  SENSE  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS RELATING  TO  OPPOSITION 
TO  DIPLOMATIC  RECOGNITION  OF 

CHINESE  COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Mttndt,  Mr.  CiniTis,  Mr. 
SncpsoN,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Cotton)  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  108)  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  support  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  the  representative  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations;  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  oppose 
the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  the  United  Nations;  and  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  President  in 
not  according  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Chinese  Communists,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Thurmond,  which  appears  imder  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SPECIAL  SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF  THE  JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  EN- 
CROACHMENTS BY  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE AND  JUDICIARY  BRANCHES 
UPON  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  305) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Rxs.  305 

Resolved,  That  (a)   the  chairman  of  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  authorised  and 

directed  to  appoint  a  special  subccHnmlttee 

of  such  Committee  which  shall  make  a  full 
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and  complete  stoily  of  the  aepAimtlon  at 
powere  between  the  esecutlTe,  Judicial  and 
legUlattve  branches  of  Oovemment  provided 
by  the  Oonstltntlon,  the  manner  In  which 
power  has  been  ezerclaed  by  each  branch 
and  the  extent  If  any  to  which  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  Oovemment  may  have  en- 
croached upon  the  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  vested  In  any  other  branch  by  the 
Oonstitutlon  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  speclad  subconunlttee  shall  sub- 
mit a  Onal  report  to  the  Senate  before  the 
expiration  of  the  90th  Congress,  and  may 
submit  such  Interim  reports  as  It  deems  ad- 
▼laable.  Upon  submission  of  its  final  report 
the  subcommittee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  piu^ioses  of  this  resolution, 
the  special  subcommittee  Is  authorized  to 
(1)  miake  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  employ  upon  a  temporary  basis 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
coa«ultant«:  Provided,  That  the  minority  Is 
authorized  at  Its  discretion  to  select  one 
person  for  appointment  for  each  three  or 
final  fraction  thereof  selected  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  person  or  persons  so  selected 
shall  be  appointed  and  the  compensation  of 
at  least  one  such  person  shall  be  so  fixed 
that  his  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more 
than  $2,200  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid 
to  any  other  employee  of  the  Committee: 
and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  concerned, 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  s'n^lces, 
InfOTmatlon,  facilities,  and  i>ersonnel  of  any 
of  the  departments  or  agencies  of  th»  Oov- 
emment. 

Sec.  3.  Kxpenaes  o<  the  special  subcom- 
mittee under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not 
exceed  tlOO.OOO,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers i4>proved  by  the  chairman  of  the  special 
subcommittee. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROtTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  connection  with  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  limited  to  3  minutes,  but  that  an 
exception  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 

CARI.SON]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection ,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
schools  here  in  America,  as  well  as  their 
counterparts  in  Europe,  had  their  origin 
as  offsprings  of  the  church.  The  first 
schools  in  America  were  the  f  niits  of  the 
Protestant  revolt  in  Europe. 

Many  Europeans,  unable  to  realize 
their  ideals  of  life  and  worship  in  their 
homelands,  came  to  America,  where  they 
settled  and  began  life  anew.  Many  reli< 
gious  congregations,  most  of  them  em- 
bracing some  form  of  Protestantism,  left 
Europe  and  came  as  groups  to  America. 
Naturally,  they  brought  with  them  their 
European  ideas  about  religion  and  the 
education  of  their  children.  These  ideas 
were  to  give  a  European  background  to 
the  beginnings  of  American  education. 

Education  was  given  serious  attention 
by  these  early  religious  groups.  Their 
chief  aim  was  to  train  their  young  for 
righteous  living,  as  they  interpreted  it, 
and  to  perpetuate  an  educated  ministry 
for  their  congregations. 


The  early  schools  In  America  were 
clearly  the  Instruments  of  religion.  Tlie 
story  of  how  our  schools  have  been  grad- 
ually changed  to  instniments  of  the 
State  is  a  long  one  indeed.  The  early 
religious  leaders  in  America  felt  a  moral 
obligation  to  educate  their  children. 
They  apparently  felt  that  there  was  no 
harm  In  appealing  to  the  State,  which 
was  then  their  servant,  to  assist  in  com- 
pelling parents  to  observe  their  obliga- 
tions. 

There  are  those  who  assume  that  old 
relationships  must  be  terminated  simply 
because  new  trends  and  changes  usher  in 
new  relationships  and  designate  new 
points  of  emphasis.  This  is  fallacious 
reasoning. 

Granted  our  modem  schools  train  the 
child  physically,  emotionally,  and  so- 
cially, as  well  as  intellectually.  But  this 
does  not  preclude  the  preservation  of 
positive  moral  and  religious  training 
which  at  one  time  characterized  all  ed- 
ucation In  tills  country. 

In  the  early  American  schools,  religion 
was  not  merely  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Religion  was  the  curriculum.  Such  an 
emphasis,  to  the  neglect  of  everything 
else,  would  be  absurd  in  our  modern 
public  schools.  But  is  It  not  equally  as 
absurd  to  completely  eliminate  religion 
from  the  curriculum? 

Some  spokesmen  today  seem  to  be  en- 
deavoring to  convince  us  that  freedom 
of  religion  means  freedom  from  religion. 
Some  would  have  us  believe  that  sepa- 
ration of  church  sind  state  means  the 
abolition  of  all  religion  from  civic  im- 
dertaklngs. 

Separation  of  church  and  state  does 
not  preclude  religion,  because  no  state 
can  truly  prosper  unless  its  officials  are 
motivated  by  religious  ideals  and  pur- 
poses. 

Civil  government  is  the  logical  out- 
growth of  religion,  and  the  religion  of  a 
nation  determines  the  character  of  its 
government.  Our  civil  liberties  can  be 
secured  only  by  holding  fast  to  the  basic 
tenets  of  God's  word. 

We  can  realize  our  national  ambitions 
and  goals  for  our  schools,  our  homes,  our 
churches,  and  for  ourselves  as  individ- 
uals only  in  loyalty  and  dedication  to 
the  religiously  oriented  Ideals  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

For  our  country  was  truly  founded  on 
belief  in  God  as  the  giver  of  man's  im- 
allenable  rights.  It  grew  to  greatness 
upon  that  foundation.  "In  God  we 
trust"  is  a  part  of  our  country's  past  and 
should  be  a  part  of  its  future.  With 
such  a  religious  heritage  and  history,  to- 
day's Americans  surely  must  recognize 
the  Justification  of  expressions  of  faith 
in  God  In  our  many  Institutions. 


VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  United  Nations  embarks 
on  the  21st  meeting  of  its  General  As- 
sembly. There  are  Just  imder  100  mat- 
ters on  the  agenda,  but  one  matter  which 
is  not  listed  is  Vietnam — a  subject  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations,  a  subject  in  the  minds  of  all 
Americans,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  subject  very  much, 


in  my  opinion,  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Of  late,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
appeals  for  renewed  effoi't  to  end  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  via  the  path  of  nego- 
tiations. The  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  Mr.  U  Thant,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  eloquent  in  his  call  for  a 
new  perspective.  Indeed,  the  struggle  in 
Vietnam  ought  to  be  seen  in  terms  of  the 
enormous  and  bloody  human  pain  which 
is  being  inflicted  on  combatants  and  non- 
combatants  in  that  country,  rather  than 
in  the  painless  and  sanitized  detachment 
of  a  football  field  on  which  two  ideologies 
clash.  For  similar  reasons.  Pope  Paul  VI 
has  urged  a  redoubling  of  efforts  to 
achieve  a  settlement  by  negotiations,  and 
he  has  coupled  an  expression  of  human 
compassion  with  a  warning  to  call  a  halt 
to  the  rising  tide  of  conflict  before  It  is 
too  late  to  turn  back,  not  only  for  Viet- 
nam but  also  for  all  of  Asia  and  the  en- 
tire world. 

Other  informed  persons  have  added 
their  70ice6  to  the  deepening  concern 
over  the  trends  of  the  war.  Prominent 
among  those  is  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
a  former  special  assistant  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  to  President 
Johnson.  Mr.  Schlesinger,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  September 
18,  addresses  himself  to  the  Vietnam  di- 
lemma in  an  article  entitled  "The  Middle 
Way  Out  in  Vietnam."  Mr.  Schlesinger 
looks  back  over  the  years  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese involvement,  not  In  a  search  for 
scapegoats,  but  rather  with  the  eyes  of 
the  historian  and  In  an  honest  and  frank 
search  for  a  new  approach.  He  Is  per- 
suaded that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
any  nation  and,  perhaps,  least  of  all,  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend the  war  deeper  into  Asia.  But  he  is 
also  convinced  that  It  is  not  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  walk  off  abruptly 
and  forget  the  whole  business.  He  urges, 
therefore,  a  new  approach  which  will 
correspond  to  these  dual  national  reali- 
ties. In  a  sentence  he  calls  for  a  new 
strategy  of  deescalation  of  military  ac- 
tivity, coupled  with  political  initiatives 
In  South  Vietnam  which  are  aimed  at 
conciliation  of  the  people  of  that  region 
with  a  government  In  Saigon  rather  than 
the  domination  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment over  the  people  of  the  region. 

It  Is  an  essential  of  this  approach,  in- 
deed, of  any  reasonable  approach  that 
there  be  a  renewed  effort  to  initiate  nego- 
tiations with  whomever  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  actual  fighting  to  a  halt. 
In  the  latter  connection,  it  would  be  well 
to  recall  the  three  points  which  U  Thant 
has  stated  are  essential  for  the  creation 
of  "conditions  conducive  to  the  holding 
of  a  conference  and  conducive  to  the 
creating  of  conditions  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  problem  in  Vietnam." 

First.  An  end  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam ; 

Second.  Reduction  of  all  military  ac- 
tivities In  South  Vietnam  leading  to  a 
cease-fire  on  all  sides; 

Third.  Willingness  on  all  sides  to  en- 
ter into  discussions  with  all  who  are  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  fighting. 

There  is.  In  my  Judgment,  nothing  in 
those  points  which  Is  inconsistent  with 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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has  indicated  he  is  pidpared  to  do  in  the 
search  for  a  Just  pea^i  through  negotia- 
tions. It  would  be  my  tope  that  U  Thant. 
now  that  he  has  ag;reed  to  remcdn  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
for  this  session,  will  gO  beyond  the  simple 
articulation  of  thes4  three  points  and 
into  specific  recomihendatlons  to  the 
parties  concerned,  lin  short,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  urge  tihe  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  set  forth  a  timetable  and  a  step- 
by-step  procedure  for  the  initiation  of 
negotiations  and  request  this  Nation  and 
all  others  involved  |a  Vietnam  to  fol- 
low it. 


COMMITTEE 

SENATE 


MEpTING  DURING 
SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  durlnjg  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mhi  President,  objec- 
tion has  been  lodgeq  with  the  minority 
leader.    I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRfiSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Objection  is  lizard. 

On  request  of  Mr;  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Cominittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  i  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  durlngj  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 


AMENDMENT    OF 


INTERNAL    REV- 


ENUE CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING  TO 
DEDUCTION  OV\  CERTAIN  EX- 
PENSES BY  TEAlbHERS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  correct  Inequities  in  rulings  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regarding  tax 
deductions  of  teachers  for  educational 
expenses.  | 

The  mail  I  am  receiving,  Mr.  President, 
indicates  that  these  rulings  have  worked 
a  hardship  on  many  teachers  in  Nebraska 
at  a  time  when  this  {Nation  and  its  Gov- 
ernment profess  to  |be  placing  new  em- 
phasis on  educatloruil  quality. 

Teacher  training  and  preparation  are 
fundamental  requirements  of  Improved 
education,  far  more  important  than  the 
bricks  and  mortar  which  provide  the 


This  has  been  true 
And  It  Is  still  true 


place  for  teaching, 
through  the  years 
today. 

The  Nation  Is  exbfeiienclng  a  critical 
teacher  shortage  th|4  fall  from  coast  to 
coast.  I  have  read  (U-tlcles  citing  statis- 
tics placing  much  of  the  blame  for  this 
on  the  Federal  Go^rnment.  We  must 
take  steps  to  encourage  qualified  teach- 
ers to  Improve  thelrjjkllls  and  remain  in 
the  profession.  Wt  must  encourage 
them  to  work  to  imbfove  their  station  in 
life  and  thereby  thS  quaUty  of  the  edu- 
cation provided  forjour  children. 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulations,  money  $pent  for  education  Is 
deductible  on  Individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns if  the  expenditure  Is  made  to  main- 
tain or  Improve  skills  required  in  the 
taxpayer's  job,  trade  or  business  or  If  It  Is 
required  by  the  employer  as  a  condition 


of  retaining  the  taxpayer's  Job,  salary,  or 
status. 

This  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  IRS 
to  mean  that  teachers  are  not  entitled  to 
the  deductions  if  they  return  to  college 
voluntarily,  without  being  forced  or  re- 
quired to  do  so.  The  deductions  are  not 
allowed  teachers  who  go  back  to  school 
merely  to  become  better  teachers  or  to 
improve  their  station  in  life  or  Increase 
their  salaries. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  encourage  teachers  to 
act  on  their  own  initiative,  in  the  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise  way,  to  improve  their 
status. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  allow 
teachers  to  deduct  as  business  expenses 
educational  expenses  connected  in  any 
way  with  their  work. 

One  group  particularly  hard  hit  by 
the  IRS  rulhigs,  Mr.  President,  are  per- 
sons preparing  themselves  for  college 
teaching.  The  national  effort  to  improve 
higher  education  needs  all  the  encour- 
agement it  can  get,  and  this  bill  would 
help  on  an  individual  basis. 

"The  bill  would  eliminate  the  doubt  and 
confusion  that  now  exists  by  writing  into 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  certain  pro- 
visions now  left  entirely  to  administra- 
tive regulations.  No  longer  would  teach- 
ers have  to  live  under  the  threat  that 
there  might  be  a  technical  slip-up  in  re- 
porting their  Income  and  deductions  for 
tax  purposes,  causing  them  to  run  afoul 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  No 
longer  would  they  have  to  be  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  job  before  they 
could  deduct  the  expenses  of  furthering 
their  education  In  order  to  improve  the 
education  available  to  the  children  they 
teach. 

This  bin  Is  offered  In  the  sincere  In- 
terest of  Improving  education  and  clarl- 
fjring  tax  deduction  policies  for  teachers, 
Mr.  President,  and  It  should  have  broad 
support. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3840)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
teachers  to  deduct  from  gross  Income  the 
expenses  incurred  in  pursuing  courses 
for  academic  credit  and  degrees  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  In- 
cluding certain  travel,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FIRE  AND  CASUAL- 
TY ACT  AND  THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  RESPONSIBILrrY  ACT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago.  Just  prior  to  the  Labor  Day 
recess,  the  Senate  debated  H.R.  9918,  a 
bill  to  protect  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  insolvent  unin- 
sured motorists.  The  Senate  was  unable 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill  at  that 
time,  because  we  lacked  a  quorum  to  do 
so.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  now 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  complete  Its 
action  on  H.R.  9918. 


This  Is  purely  a  local  District  of  Co- 
lumbia bill,  but  one  which  It  is  our  duty 
to  pass  as  the  legislature  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  one  which  is  essential, 
if  Congress  Is  going  to  fulfill  Its  legisla- 
tive duty  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
protect  its  residents'  safety  and  welfare. 
As  I  explained  in  the  debate  on  the  bill 
prior  to  Uie  Labor  Day  recess,  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  we  face  In  consider- 
ing this  legislation  is  a  rather  unique 
one.  H.R.  9918  was  passed  in  the  House 
over  the  objections  of  the  leadership  of 
the  House  District  Committee.  It  is  a 
much  better  bill  than  that  committee 
reported.  It  is  the  only  adequate  bill 
considered  by  either  House  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  protect  the  victims 
of  Insolvent  uninsured  motorists. 

Because  the  bill  was  passed  over  the 
objections  of  the  leadership  of  the 
House  committee,  the  word  Is  out  that 
if  the  Senate  amends  the  bill  by  so  much 
as  changing  a  comma,  and  the  bill  must 
go  back  to  the  House,  it  will  die  there. 
It  will  die  there  not  Just  for  tills  session, 
but  for  the  indefinite  future  because  the 
leadership  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee Is  adamantly  opposed  to  this  leg- 
islation. 

So  in  the  debate  prior  to  the  Labor 
Day  recess,  I  asked  Senators  who  had 
amendments  to  this  legislation  to  with- 
hold them  until  we  got  the  bill  on  the 
books.  For  to  amend  this  legislation  is 
not  to  Improve  it.   It  is  to  kill  it. 

For  that  reason,  in  the  pre-Labor  Day 
recess  debate,  I  volunteered  that  im- 
mediately upon  reconvening  next  Janu- 
ary, I  would,  as  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Commerce,  hold  prompt 
hearings  and  executive  consideration  of 
these  amendments  and  report  them  to 
the  Senate  for  action. 

When  this  guarantee  proved  insuffl- 
clent  to  the  sponsors  of  the  various 
amendments  to  this  bill,  I  volunteered  to 
hold  hearings  and  executive  sessions  on 
the  amendments  during  the  pendency  of 
the  civil  rights  debate  In  order  to  report 
them  during  this  session. 

This  guarantee  also  fell  short  of  what 
was  desired  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendments. 

Now  If  I  understand  the  proponents 
of  the  amendments  accurately,  they  seek 
essentially  four  amendments  to  this  bill. 
First,  they  wish  to  have  the  uninsiired 
motorist  clause,  required  by  HJl.  9918 
to  be  inserted  in  every  policy  of  auto- 
mobile liability  Insurance  issued  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  carry  vrith  It  the 
right  of  rejection  on  the  part  of  the 
policyholder. 

Second,  they  wish  to  have  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  whose  cars,  un- 
der District  of  Columbia  law,  are  legit- 
imately registered  and  licensed  else- 
where brought  under  the  protection  of 
the  bUl. 

Third,  they  also  seek  an  amendment 
to  include  under  the  protection  of  the 
act  out-of-state  pedestrians  who  are 
injured  in  the  District  by  Insolvent  unin- 
sured motorists  who  have  cars  regis- 
tered In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fourth,  they  wish  the  bill  to  specifi- 
cally spell  out  that  any  State  with  a 
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similar  fund  which  provides  reciprocity 
for  District  of  Columbia  residents  In- 
jured in  that  SUte  will  be  entiUeil  to 
B<in»<ftr  protection  for  its  citizens  vhen 
they  are  in  the  District  of  CoIimibU. 

I  hare  no  basic  objeclon  to  these 
amendments.  I  think  none  of  them  are 
likely  to  jeopardize  the  solvency  of  the 
uninsured  motorist  fund  created  by  this 
bin.  However,  as  I  have  so  frequently 
pointed  out,  to  accept  any  of  th«n  as 
amendments  to  the  bill  before  it  is  passed 
will  send  the  bill  to  conference — a  i3on- 
ference  which  wlH  never  be  held.  Thus 
to  accept  these  amendments  before  the 
bill  is  passed  is  to  un  those  amendments 
and  the  bin. 

So  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  willingness  of  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  to  accommodate  the  Senators 
who  wish  to  offer  amendments  to  it.  but 
who  do  not  actually  wish  to  kiU  the  bin, 
I  am  today  Introducing  as  separate  leg- 
islation two  bills  which,  when  emtcted 
by  the  Senate,  wiU  have  the  effe;;t  of 
amending  HJl.  9918  in  the  mann>}r  In 
which  the  Senators  who  have  proixraed 
amendments  have  suggested. 

My  only  request  of  the  proponents  of 
these  amendments  Is  that,  in  light  of  my 
IntroductlOTi  of  this  legl^tion  and  my 
promise  to  process  it  through  the  Senate 
District  Committee  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, that  they  do  not  insist  on  amending, 
and  thereby  killing.  HH.  9918  before  it 
Is  enacted  by  the  Senate. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  HJR.  9918  and 
the  two  bills  I  am  Introducing  today  to 
accommodate  the  sponsors  of  amend- 
ments to  It  caimot  be  passed  In  this 
session  of  Congress.  In  fact.  I  would 
hope  that  by  introducing  these  two  bills 
today  and  processing  them  promptly 
through  the  District  Committee,  we  can 
now  proceed  to  pass  'B.R.  9918  by  imani- 
mous  consent. 

At  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee meeting  held  last  week.  Chairman 
BiBLS  assured  me  of  his  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  reporting  these  two  bills  to 
the  floor.  I  intend  to  hold  an  executive 
session  in  the  Business  and  Commerce 
Subcommittee  Just  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  order  to  report  these  bills  to  the  fuU 
committee.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  nec- 
essary to  hold  further  hearings,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  this  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  whole  problem  of  unin- 
sured motorist  legislation  last  year. 

In  short,  Mr.  President.  I  hope,  by  the 
action  taken  today,  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  passage  of  H.R.  9918.  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  will  have  the  cooperation  of 
aU  the  members  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  in  facilitating  passage  of  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  two  bills  and  my  Introductory 
remarks  upon  HH.  9918  be  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscou>. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bitts  win  be  recrtved  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  blUs  and  remarks  win  be 
printed  In  the  Rkookd. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Trnntcs. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 


trict of  Cohmibla.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  foUows: 
a  3M3 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Dlstolct  of  Columbia 
nre  and  Casualty  Act  approved  October  B, 
1940,  as  amended,   to  provide  that  unin- 
sured motorist  coverage  endorsements  re- 
quired by  section  37  to  be  Included  tn  au- 
tomobile  Insurance   policies  may   be   re- 
jected by  tbe  owners  of  Insured  veblclea 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Repretentatives    of    tlie    United    States    of 
ATnerica    in   Congrest   assembled,   Tbat   tbe 
first  sentence  o{  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(b)   of  section  27  of  the  Fire  and  Casualty 
Act  approved  October  9.  1949  (54  Stet.  1076) , 
as  added  by  section  4  of  the  District  of  Co- 
himbla  Motor  Vehicle  Unsatisfied  Judgment 
Fund  Act,  be  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  the  following:   ",  except  that  this 
coverage  may  b«  waived  In  writing  by  the 
Insured  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
policy." 

8.  3843 
A  bill,  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund 
Act  to  provide  to  certain  persons  whose 
motor  vehicles  are  registered  elsewhere 
than  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
certain  nonresidenta  of  the  District  pro- 
tection against  financial  loas  arising  out 
of  accidents  involving  uninsured  motor 
vetilcles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (n)  of  section  3  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Iimibla  Motor  Vehicle  Unsatisfied  Judgment 
Fund  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(n)  QuALiras)  PratsoK. — A  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  a  resident  of  another 
State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or 
Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  with 
which  tbe  Commissioners  have  entered  Into 
a  reciprocal  agreement  concerning  payment 
of  claims  from  tbe  Fund  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  a  resident  of  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  injured  as 
a  pedestrian,  but  the  term  'qualified  person' 
shall  not  include  ( 1 )  any  collision  insurance 
carrier  or  other  insurer  seeUng  Indemnifica- 
tion by  way  of  subrogation;  or  (2)  any  holder 
of  a  certificate  of  self-insurance  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  this  Act; 
or  (3)  any  person  who  at  tbe  time  of  the  ac- 
cident was  operating  a  motor  vehicle  in  vio- 
lation of  an  order  of  suspension  or  revocation 
or  without  the  permission  of  the  owner  there- 
of: or  (4)  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia whose  vehicle  was  not  registered  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  when  so  required  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  at  the  time  such 
motor  vehicle  was  involved  in  an  accident 
within  the  purview  of  this  Act." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  41  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Commlsslonen!  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  enter  Into  reciprocal  agree- 
ments with  any  State  under  which  residents 
of  such  State  may  make  claims  against  tbe 
Fund.  Such  agreement  may  be  made  only 
with  a  State  which  by  its  laws  has  made 
proviston  for  tbe  payment  of  claims  to  its 
residents  and  to  realdenta  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  injured  or  damaged  in  such  State 
under  conditions  which  are  substantially 
Mtmiinr  to  those  required  by  this  Act.  The 
term  'State'  shall  mean:  Any  State.  Terri- 
tory, or  pooaesston  of  the  United  States,  or 
PnoTince  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

The  ranarfcs  presented  by  Mr. 
Ttsinos  are  as  foUovs: 

Blr.  Ttdincs.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  addresses  Itself  to  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  the  District  of 
Col\imbia  today — the  problem  of  how  to  cope 


with  the  rapidly  rising  number  of  uninsured 
motorists  now  cruising  the  streets  of  the 
District  daUy,  inflicting  countless  thousands 
of  dollars  damage  on  innocent  pedestrians, 
laoUsrigtx,  and  property  owners  without  the 
slightest  abUity  to  pay  for  the  damage  they 
do. 

Existing  law  in  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  Is  hopelessly  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
uninsured  motorist  problem.  Tbat  law  al- 
lows any  uninsured  motorist  to  klU,  injure, 
or  malm  an  Innocent  pedestrian  or  motorist 
before  the  law  even  applies  to  him.  Amend- 
ments to  that  law  were  proposed  by  the  in- 
surance Industry,  to  Impose  more  stringent 
penalities  on  an  uninsured  motorist  who 
caused  accidents,  and  are  still  totally  defec- 
tive in  this  regard.  They  allow  the  unin- 
sured motorist  to  "one  bite."  to  destroy  one 
life,  to  cripple  a  child,  to  kill  a  breadwinner, 
to  mangle  a  mother.  Last  February  24,  for 
example,  a  42-year-old  father  of  five  was 
struck  by  an  uninsured  motorist  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  while  he  was  crossing  the 
street  as  a  pedestrian.  The  uninsured  driver 
was  charged  by  the  police  for  failure  to  yield 
the  right  of  way.  But  this  was  no  compen- 
sation to  the  injured  man  who  lost  6 
months'  wages,  with  fractured  legs  and 
hips — and  had  to  pay  medical  bills  tn  the 
thousands — for  tbe  driver  who  struck  him 
was  uninsured. 

L«6S  than  a  year  ago,  an  uninsured  motorist 
ran  through  a  red  light  in  the  District  of 
Coltonbia  and  struck  a  husband  and  wife 
who  were  traveling  through  the  intersection 
in  their  automobUe.  Both  victims  are  stlU 
out  of  work  because  of  their  injuries.  Both 
suffered  severe  fractures  and  disfiguring  cuts. 
The  wife  received  brain  damage.  But 
neither  one  of  them  will  ever  coUect  a  dime 
for  their  injuries,  because  the  uninsured 
motorist  who  hit  them  has  no  assets  to  pay 
for  his  wrongdoing.  Three  years  ago,  an  un- 
insured 28-37ear-old  struck  a  pedestrian  while 
crossing  Georgia  Avenue,  fracturing  both 
of  the  victim's  arms  and  legs,  and  rendering 
him  totally  and  permanently  blind.  That 
victim  also  remains  wltbout  any  compensa- 
tion for  his  injuries,  because  the  motorist 
who  hit  Vi*™  was  uninsured  and  Insolvent. 

A  week  later,  an  uninsiu-ed  motorist  struck 
three  parked  cars  in  the  District.  kUllng  a 
38-year-old  mother,  who  left  a  7-year-old 
son  and  a  husband,  whose  job  in  the  con- 
struction trade  does  not  aUow  him  enough 
money  to  employ  a  substitute  mother. 
Neither  the  father  nor  the  child  has  ever 
received  a  cent  for  the  heartache  and  finan- 
cial loss  that  uninsured  motorist  caused 
them  because  he  has  no  assets. 

These  are  not  rare  cases.  These  cases  occur 
hundreds  of  times  a  year  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Neither  present  law  nor  the 
amendments  to  It  which  the  Insurance  indus- 
try proposes  will  stop  this  kind  of  case,  be- 
caiise  both  present  law  and  the  proposed 
amendments  to  it  allow  an  uninsured  motor- 
ist one  accident  such  as  those  I  described  be- 
fore be  becomes  subject  in  any  way  to  the 
law.  HJl.  i»91S,  the  bUI  we  are  considering 
here,  will  provide  some  remedy  to  these  poor. 
hapless  people  who  have  no  other  recourse 
and  whom  present  law  and  the  insurance  in- 
dustry-proposed amendments  to  it  do  not 
help. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  protect  the 
816,000  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia from  financial  loss  duo  to  the  negligent 
operation  of  tbe  tens  of  thousands  of  imin- 
surcd  motor  vehicles  now  registered  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  it  Impcf  tant  tbat  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  realize  that  in  considering  this  bill 
they  are  legislating  as  a  city  council,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  blU  would  provide  protection  In  two 
ways: 

First,  it  would  require  the  Inclusion  of  an 
uninsured  motorist  clause  in  all  automobile 
liability  instirance  policies  Issued  on  vehicles 
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registered  in  the  Distrlot.  The  imlnsured  mo- 
torist clause  would  provide  insurance  protec- 
tion to  the  policyholcis'  and  members  of  his 
family  anywhere,  an|ytime,  and  to  others 
when  occupants  of  ithe  Insured's  vehicle 
against  financial  loss  4t>e  to  the  negligence  of 
an  uninsured  motorisk. 

Second,  the  bill  wcjuid  require  any  unin- 
sured motorist,  as  a  pnerequlslte  to  automo- 
bile registration,  to  ^ay  $40  into  an  unln- 
siu'ed  motorist  fund.' out  of  wlilch  limited 
amounts  may  be  paid  |to  uninsured  victims  of 
tbe  negligence  of  |  Insolvent  uninsured 
motorists,  I 

In  short.  H.R.  9918  will  provide  a  source  of 
compensation  for  the  victims  of  financially 
Irresponsible  motorist^,  A  companion  meas- 
ure, S.  1713,  which  ta^W  also  been  favorably 
reported,  will  provide  {tko  such  compensation 
but  will  Impose  more  bevere  penalties  on  un- 
insured motorists  whki  have  accidents  than 
present  law  provides. 


TRK  KtXB 


THIS  BILL 


The  27,000  motor  ^lihicle  accidents  which 
occurred  in  the  Disllilct  of  Columbia  last 
year  injured  7,800  per^^ns.  More  than  12.000 
of  these  accidents  involved  uninsured  motor- 
ists. As  a  result,  between  900  and  1.200  of 
the  accident  victims  remain  uncompensated 
for  their  Injuries,  becbuse  the  drivers  who 
caused  them  were  uninsured  and  insuffi- 
ciently solvent  to  maloe  legal  action  against 
the  drivers  for  damages  financially  worth 
while. 

Existing  law  in  th|  District  of  Columbia 
provides  absolutely  nb  protection  to  motor- 
ists, their  families,  tjtieir  passengers,  or  to 
pedestrians  and  property  owners  against 
financial  loss  from  the  negligence  of  finan- 
cially irresponsible,  uninsured  motorists, 
rhe  so-called  Safetjy  Responsibility  Act 
passed  by  the  CongreM  In  1956  does  not  re- 
qxiire  a  financially  irresponsible  motorist  to 
obtain  automobile  liability  insurance  until 
after  he  has  killed  or  injured  an  Innocent 
victim  and  has  failed  to  satisfy  a  court  Judge- 
ment against  him  for  his  negligence. 

Moreover,  althougli  Insurance  industry 
spokesmen  in  1954  preidlcted  that  the  passage 
of  the  present  Financial  Responsibility  Act 
would  result  in  the  iticurance  of  90  percent 
of  the  vehicles  registered  in  the  District,  it 
appears  that  the  exiiting  law  actually  en- 
courages financial  irresponsibility  on  tbe  part 
of  many  District  mpitortsts.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  motor  vehicle  owners  in  the  Dis- 
trict who  are  Insured  at  all  has  never  reached 
90  percent  and  has  adtually  declined  19  per- 
cent In  the  last  2  years  alone,  from  86  percent 
of  all  registered  ownert  to  approximately  67 
percent.  Nearly  onferthird  of  all  motor 
vehicle  owners  in  thejpistrict  of  Columbia — 
driving  about  61,0(ra  vehicles — are  now 
uninsured.  I 

What  I  am  saying, IMr.  President,  is  that 
the  argument  which  I  was  presented  by  the 
Insurance  industry  in  pS54,  and  which  will  be 
presented  now  by  tfalqse  representing  their 
interests,  that  aU  thai  need  be  done  to  com- 
bat this  problem  is  to!  bave  a  stlfler  financial 
responsibility  law,  juSt  does  not  hold  water. 
They  said  that  in  19^.  They  said.  "When 
you  pass  the  present)  District  of  Columbia 
financial  responsibiuiy  law,  90  percent  of 
your  automobile  owi^ers  wUl  Insure  their 
cars." 

That  has  not  been '  true.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  niunber  of  n]|otor  vehicles  registered 
In  the  District  which  i  are  now  insured  Is  all 
the  way  to  67  percent.  :Once  It  was  as  high  as 
86  percent.  ' 

Moreover,  existing  ^trlct  legislation  al- 
an    uninsured    taotorlst    who    has    an 


lows 


injury-causing  accldibt  to  begin  driving 
again  after  1  year,  evet  if  be  is  still  iminsured 
and  sun  insolvent,  unless  the  injured  party 
bas  filed  suit  for  damages  against  him. 

Since  a  reasonable  person  will  not  bear  tbe 
trouble   and   expense,  of   a  suit   against  a 


negligent  driver  known  to  be  both  uninsured 
and  without  assets  to  pay  a  Judgment,  exist- 
ing District  law  permits  the  tminsured  and 
insolvent  motorist  chance  after  chance  to 
injure  others,  but  provides  no  way  to  com- 
pensate those  injuries.  In  fact,  2,000  of  the 
12,000  uninsured  motorists  who  were  Involved 
In  accidents  in  the  District  of  Col\mibia  last 
year  had  had  at  lesist  one  known  previous 
accident  and  some  had  bad  two  or  even  three. 

To  prevent  the  financial  tragedies  caused 
victims  of  uninsured.  Insolvent  motorists,  a 
broadly  based  group  of  District  of  Columbia 
organizations  drafted  the  bill  your  commit- 
tee now  reports.  This  bill  is  the  product  of 
years  of  study  and  many  months  of  drafting 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association,  the  District  of  Columbia 
chapter  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, the  Citizens  Traffic  Board  and  the 
Government  Employees  Insurance  Co.,  the 
largest  carrier  of  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance in  tbe  District  of  Columbia  than  aU 
other  insurance  companies  combined.  The 
bill  also  carries  the  endorsement  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Board  of  Trade. 

Four  full  days  of  hearings  on  this  bUl  and 
alternative  bills  were  held  by  the  Business 
and  Commerce  Subcommittee  of  tbe  Senate 
District  Conunlttee   last   year. 

Your  conmilttee  is  convinced  that  H.R. 
9918,  as  passed  by  the  House,  represents  a 
sound  approach  to  answering  the  grave  prob- 
lem of  financial  irresponsibility  among  un- 
insiu'ed  motorists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  9918  will  supplement 
existing  law  by  providing  a  means  by  which 
the  victims  of  uninsured  motorists  can  be 
compensated  for  their  injuries  when  the  un- 
insured motorist  Is  Insolvent. 

HOW   THE   BUX   OPEKATES 

H.R.  9918  combines  tbe  best  features  of  the 
laws  of  28  States  to  provide  a  sound  financial 
basis  to  protect  the  victims  of  uninsured 
motorists  from  financial  loss. 

The  bin  provides  programs  of  protection 
similar,  but  superior  to  those  now  established 
by  law  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  District 
of  Columbia's  neighbors,  for  tbe  protection 
of  their  citizens  from  financially  irresponsible 
motorists. 

Under  tbe  bill,  a  person  wishing  to  register 
a  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  two  alternatives.  He  could  purchase  a 
policy  of  insurance  containing  the  usual 
public  liability  and  property  damage  cover- 
age, plus  an  inexpensive  clause  protecting 
him,  bis  family,  and  his  passengers  against 
the  negligence  of  uninsured  motorists.  If 
he  declined  to  purchase  such  Insurance,  he 
would  have  to  pay  $40  into  the  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund  established  by  this  bUl  to 
compensate  the  victims  of  uninsured.  In- 
solvent drivers  against  whom  the  victims 
have  secured  a  court  Judgment. 

TKS  UNINStTKEO  MOTORIST  CLAUSE 

The  bUl  provides  that  every  policy  of  auto- 
mobile liability  Insurance  Issued  on  a  motor 
vehicle  registered  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia must  include  an  "uninsured  motorist" 
provision  insuring  tbe  owner  of  the  vehicle 
and  his  family  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
whether  driver,  passenger,  or  pedestrian, 
against  injury  by  uninsured  motorists.  In 
addition,  the  uninsured  motorist  provision 
must  also  insure  any  nonmember  of  the  in- 
sured's family  when  a  driver  of/or  a  pas- 
senger in  the  insiired's  motor  vehicle. 

Twenty-five  States  now  require  such  pro- 
visions to  be  offered  in  aU  motor  vehicle 
liability  policies  issued  in  those  States.  Sev- 
eral States  including  Virginia,  require  such 
clauses.  The  uninsured  motorist  clause  this 
biU  would  require  would  cost  a  nominal — 
•4  to  $8 — but  actuarially  sound  amount. 

The  limits  of  coverage  provided  by  the  \in- 
Insured  motorist  clause  would  be  identical 


to  the  maximum  amounts  recoverable  from 
the  unsatisfied  Judgment  fund  created  by 
the  biU: 

First.  A  maximum  limit  of  $20,000  for  all 
injuries  or  deaths  arising  out  of  a  single 
accident.  Within  the  $20,000  overall  linUta- 
tlon,  any  Individual  might  recover  a  maxi- 
mum of  $10,000. 

Second.  A  maximum  limit  of  $5,000  for  all 
property  damage  arising  out  of  a  single 
accident. 

By  requiring  the  inclusion  of  the  unin- 
sured motorist  provision'  in  all  insiirance 
policies  Issued  on  motor  vehicles  registered 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  bill  provides 
an  actuarially  sound  program  of  insurance 
for  most  District  residents  against  unin- 
sured motorists.  It  also  helps  insure  tbe 
solvency  of  the  "unsatisfied  Judgment  fund" 
that  persons  not  covered  by  an  "uninsured 
motorist  clause"  must  look  in  case  they 
cannot  collect  a  court  judgment  obtained 
against  an  uninsured  motorist  whose  assets 
are  insufficient. 

THE  UNSATISFIED  JTTDGMEMT  TVm 

The  "unsatlGfled  Judgment  fund"  is,  then, 
an  essential  complement  to  the  uninsured 
motorist  clause  in  providing  the  public  a 
minimum  financial  protection  against  the 
depredations  of  negligent  uninsured  motor- 
ists. The  "unsatisfied  Judgment  fund" 
created  by  this  bill  guarantees  the  victim 
of  a  negligent  uninsured  motorist  that,  if 
the  motorist  proves  to  have  insufficient  as- 
sets to  satisfy  a  court  judgment,  the  judg- 
ment can  be  paid,  at  least  In  part,  from  the 
fund. 

The  limits  of  recovery  from  the  unsatisfied 
judgment  fund  are  equal  to  the  protection 
provided  by  the  uninsured  motorist  clause 
required  in  Insurance  policies  under  this  bill. 

The  "unsatisfied  Judgment  fund"  will  be 
financed  by  a  charge  assessed  against  any 
uninsured  motorist  who  seeks  to  register  a 
car  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  charge 
can  be  adjusted  administratively  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  solvency  of  the  fund.  Your  com- 
mittee estimates  that  a  charge  of  $40  for 
every  uninsured  motorist  who  hereafter  seeks 
to  register  a  car  in  the  District,  producing  a 
fund  of  $2,440,000  under  present  conditions, 
will  be  sufficient  to  assure  tbe  solvency  of 
the  fund  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Further  assurance  of  the  solvency  of  the 
fund  is  provided  by  the  following  limitations 
in  the  bill: 

First.  Only  uninsured  persons  injured  by 
an  uninsured  motorist's  negligence,  who  ob- 
tain a  Judgment  against  that  motorist,  can 
claim  against  the  fund.  No  one  covered  by 
an  "uninsured  motorist  clause"  can  also 
claim  the  unsatisfied  Judgment  fund.  BXs 
sole — but  equal — recourse  Is  against  his  own 
insvirer.  Nor  do  uninsured  motorists  have 
any  reco\ir8e  against  tbe  fund. 

Second.  No  person  otherwise  eligible  to 
claim  against  the  unsatisfied  Judgment  fund 
may  do  so  untU  he  has  first  sought  and  ob- 
tained Judicial  judgment  of  liablUty  against 
the  unlnsxired  motorist  and  has  made  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  collect  the  amount  of 
that  judgment  and  has  failed  to  do  so  in 
part  or  in  whole  due  to  a  lack  of  assets  of  the 
Judgment  debtor.  Thereafter,  the  uninsured 
motorist's  victim  may  recover  tbe  unpaid 
portion  of  his  judgment  from  tbe  fund,  up 
to  the  limlte  provided  by  this  biU. 

tINSATISnEO  JUDGMENT  FUND  NOT  INSUBANCB 

The  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  is  not  in- 
surance, nor  is  it  a  substitute  for  Insurance 
for  tbe  uninsured  mot(»-lBt,  who  must  con- 
tribute to  it.  The  sole  and  limited  function 
of  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  protection  for  unlns\ired 
passengers,  pedestrians,  and  property  owners 
against  financial  loss  from  the  negligence  of 
umnsured  and  insolvent  drivers.    No  other 
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piropoMU  •ug8i«8te<l  to  this  committee  pro- 
vides that  protection,  or  any  protection  for 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
agalnxt  uninsured  motorists,  who  klU,  Injure, 
or  malm  them. 

■KLy-msimim  bzucvtions 

Your,  committee  took  special  note  that  the 
definition  of  "uninsured  motor  vehicle"  In 
section 'S(r)  epeclflcally  exempts  vehicles 
owned  by  holders  of  certificates  of  self-Uiaur- 
ance  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  committee  was  advised  that  this  exclu- 
sion Includes  D.C.  Transit,  the  Greyhound 
company,  the  Trallways  company,  and  the 
North  American  Van  Lines.  Therefore,  these 
Interstate  common  carriers  are  not  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  HJi.  0018. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  exemption  on 
vehicles  owned  by  these  carriers  does  not 
preclude  their  passengers  residing  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  being  fully  protected 
by  this  bill.  Although  D.C.  Transit,  as  the 
major  passenger  carrier  In  the  Washlng^n 
metropolitan  area.  Is  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  It  Is  required  to  meet  the 
self-lnsiirer  requirements  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  providing  protection  for  Judg- 
ments rendered  against  It. 
nfsmuNCB  nnrasniT-PROPOBSD  bills  mmm  nt- 

AUSQtrATS  TO  ICKCr  TBX  UmNSUKXD  MOTORIST 
FKOBLUC 

The  Insurmnce  Industry  has  propound  two 
bills.  S.  1713  and  S.  1714,  to  deal  with  the  un- 
insured Dkotorlst  problem  In  the  District. 

HJI.  9918.  the  bill  your  committee  now 
favorably  reports.  Includes  the  best  features 
of  S.  1714,  but  leaves  off  Ita  defects.  3.  1713, 
which  Is  a  useful  complement  to  HJB.  r918, 
bas~been  separately  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

S.  1714  would  require  each  motor  vehicle 
liability  Insurance  poUcy  In  the  District  to 
include  an  uninsured  motorist  clause,  but 
would  give  every  Insured  motorist  the  right 
to  reject  that  clause  as  part  of  bis  policy. 
The  uninsured  motorist  clause  Is  a  worth- 
while feature  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance.  Its 
inclusion  In  every  policy  of  motor  vehicle 
liability  Insurance  Issued  on  an  automobile 
registered  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  re- 
quired by  HJI.  0018,  which  your  committee 
favorably  reports. 

But  S.  1714  would  provide  no  protection  for 
the  families,  passengers,  and  person  o(  an 
Insured  motorist  who  rejected  the  extra 
coverage  of  the  uninsured  motorist  clause. 
Far  worse,  this  Insurance  Industry  bill  would 
under  no  circumstances  provide  any  protec- 
tion against  uninsured  motorists  to  the  great 
number  of  District  of  C<dim>bla  residents 
who  own  no  motor  vehicle  and  cannot  be 
covered  by  any  known  form  of  automobile 
liability  Insurance. 

S.  1713.  the  second  Insurance  Industry- 
sponsored  bin,  woulJ  amend  the  present 
District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Responsibility  Act.  Because  the  conunlt- 
tee  believes  S.  1713  may  serve  as  a  useful 
compliment  to  BJt.  9918,  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  uninsured  motorists.  It  has  un- 
favorably reported  It  separately.  However, 
8. 1713  is  no  alternative  to  HJi.  9018.  S. 
1713  merely  makes  more  burdensome  some 
requirements  of  the  existing  law  without 
remedying  in  any  way  the  existing  law's 
basic  defect.  For  under  both  existing  law 
and  the  insurance  Industry's  proposed 
amendment  to  It,  an  Insolvent  uninsured 
motorist  can  have  one  accident  which  kills 
or  injures  one  or  more  innocent  persons  be- 
fore he  is  required  to  demonstrate  any  fl- 

•  nanclal   recponslblllty   as  a  prerequisite  to 
driving. 

Neither  Industry-proposed  bill.  S.  1713  or 
8. 1714.  would  require  any  contribution  from 
uninsured  motorists  for  the  protection  of 
the  public,  such  as  the  unsatisfied  Judgment 
fund  HJI.  9918  would  create.  The  Insurance 
Industry  proposals,  taken  together  or  sepa- 

*  rately.  perpetuate  the  certainty  that  District 


residents  will  be  killed  or  maimed  by  In- 
solvent uninsured  motorists.  Just  as  they 
are  today. 

Thus,  the  industry-sponsored  bills,  like 
•xistlng  law,  places  a  premium  on  Irrespon- 
■Iblllty  and  discourages  the  most  irrespon- 
sible drivers  from  obtaining  Insurance.  Why 
should  an  irresponsible.  Inaolvent  motorist 
pay  for  any  Infurance  If  he  knows  that  a  suit 
against  htm  for  his  possible  negligence  would 
be  worthless  and  thus  most  likely  not  under- 
taken? By  contrast,  HJI.  0918,  the  unin- 
sured motorist  blU,  makes  suit  against  the 
uninsured  motorist  worthwhile,  by  provid- 
ing a  fund  from  which  Judgment  in  the  case 
can  be  satisfied  If  the  defendant  proves  in- 
solvent. As  the  likelihood  of  suit  against 
the  uninsured  motorist  Increases,  with  the 
costs  and  trouble  for  the  defendant  such 
suits  entail,  the  incentive  for  the  uninsured 
to  obtain   insurance   increases. 

Moreover,  HJt.  9018  also  provides  an  in- 
centive to  the  more  responsible  uninsured 
motorlft  to  obtain  insurance,  since  all  in- 
sured motorists  win  have  to  contribute  to 
the  uu&atUfied  Judgment  fund.  If  one  must 
pay  $40  merely  for  the  privilege  of  driving 
while  uninsured,  why  not  instead  pay  an- 
other $40  or  $fiO  to  buy  a  policy  of  Insurance 
which  will  protect  blm  as  well  as  the  public? 

WHAT  THK  an.!.  WIXX  COST 

The  administration  of  this  bill  wUl  not 
require  expenditure  of  any  appropriated 
funds. 

The  inclusion  of  the  "uninsured  motorist 
clause"  In  insurance  policies  Issued  on  auto- 
mobiles registered  In  the  District  wUl  cost  in- 
surance companies  nothing,  since  that 
clause,  like  any  other,  can  be  merely  writ- 
ten Into  the  Insurance  contract  as  an  ac- 
tuarially sound  cost — about  $4  to  (8  a  year. 
All  policies  now  Issued  In  Virginia  must  In- 
clude such  clauses. 

The  cost  of  administering  the  unsatis- 
fied Judgment  will  be  paid  out  of  the  fund 
Itself.  No  tax  dollars  will  be  spent  for  this 
or  for  any  other  purpose  provided  by  this 
bill.  Estimates  place  the  annual  adminis- 
trative cost,  payable  from  the  fund,  at  ap- 
proximately tl96,000  per  year. 

The  Dls'-rict's  experience  has  been  that 
when  an  Innocent  victim  is  hit  by  an  un- 
ins\ired  motorist  who  is  Judgment-proof, 
because  he  has  no  assets  to  meet  a  Judg- 
ment, the  Innocent  victim  will  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  because  there  will 
be  no  assets  to  meet  a  Judgment. 

Look  what  has  happened.  Two  thousand 
of  the  twelve  thousand  uninsured  motorists 
involved  in  an  accident  last  year  were  per- 
sons who  bad  been  involved  In  an  accident 
before  under  the  existing  financial  respon- 
sibility law. 

To  prevent  the  financial  tragedy  caused 
victims  of  uninsured  motorists,  a  broadly 
based  group  of  District  of  Columbia  organi- 
zations has  spent  many  months  drafting 
the  bill  which  the  conmilttee  now  favorably 
reports.  The  pending  bill  Is  the  product  of 
several  years  of  study  and  numy  months  of 
drafting,  not  to  mention  weeks  of  bearings 
in  my  subcommittee.  It  was  drafted  by  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  Government  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, the  Citizens  Traffic  Board,  and  the 
Government  Employees'  Insurance  Co..  the 
largest  carrier  of  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill 
carries  the  full  endorsement  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Trade. 

We  held  4  complete  days  of  bearings  on 
this  btll  and  alternative  bills  proposed  by 
the  insurance  industry. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee  Is 
convinced  that  HJt.  0918.  as  passed  by  the 
Hoiise  of  Bepresentatives.  represents  a  sound 
approach  In  answering  the  grave  problem  of 
financial    re8i>onslblllty    among     uninsured 


motorists  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ki\- 
aetment  of  HJt.  9918  wlU  supplement  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  by  providing  a  means 
by  which  victims  of  uninsured  motorists  cia 
be  compensated  for  Injuries  when  those  un- 
insured motorists  prove  Insolvent. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  an  unusual  legis- 
lative history  to  this  bill.  It  was  passed  by 
the  Hotue  of  Representatives  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Hovise  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  The  House  of  Representatives 
was  so  i>er8uaded  by  the  merits  of  this  legis- 
lation that  Its  Members  took  the  unique  step 
of  overruling  a  committee  which  had  sup- 
ported. In  my  Judgment,  a  completely  weak 
and  InefTectlve  Insurance  Industry  bill.  The 
House  of  Representatives  overruled  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  and  passed  this 
bill,  we  are  now  considering,  which  would 
give  some  protection  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  legislative  fact  Is  that  we  must  pass 
the  bill  as  the  House  passed  It  without 
amendments,  if  we  are  to  have  any  type  of 
decent  financial  responsibility  legislation  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, because  If  we  were  to  amend  it  and 
send  it  bcu:k  to  the  House,  the  conference 
committee  would  be  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentatives who,  without  question,  would  see 
to  It  that  the  bill  was  klUed. 

One  of  my  responsibilities  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  Is  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subconomittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce. 

I  can  assure  any  Senator  who  has  a  meri- 
torious amendment — and  there  may  be 
some — a  full  hearing,  and  an  opportunity  to 
add  such  amendments  to  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility Uw  next  year,  assuming  we 
enact  this  legislation  into  law. 

The  bill  is  as  It  stands,  however,  a  thor- 
oughly sound  approach  to  this  grave  prob- 
lem facing  the  District's  residents. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  12,000  accidents 
last  year  involving  uninsured  motorists. 
Between  900  and  1,200  of  the  accident  vic- 
tims were  tmcompensated  for  their  injuries. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  If  the  Senator 
who  asked  the  question  had  Just  one  mem- 
ber of  his  family  Involved,  as  were  those  900 
to  1,300  persons  last  year  who  were  acci- 
dent victims  of  uninsured  motorists,  he 
would  not  ask  me  what  the  need  Is  for  the 
bill. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RE- 
SPECTING RED  CHINA  MEMBER- 
SHIP IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  meet 
Its  commitment  to  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  continue  to  support  that  goyemment 
as  the  representative  of  China  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  concurrent  resolu- 
tion further  states  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  appose  the  seating 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the 
United  Nations  so  long  as  that  regime 
persists  in  defying  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  expresses 
the  support  of  Congress  for  the  decision 
not  to  accord  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  21«t  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
convenes,  and  It  is  apparent  that  there 
wUl  once  agabi  be  efTorts  by  the  CSiinese 
Communists  and  their  following  to  oust 
the  Republic  of  China  from  the  United 
Nations  and  replace  them  with  the  Chi- 
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nese  Communist  regioio  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  (Aiinese  people  in 
the  United  Nations,  "fhe  voice  of  Con- 
gress should  and  must'  be  heard  on  this 
issue,  and  for  this  i  reason  Congress 
should  adopt  a  resolution  which  would 
fortify  the  hand  of  the  administration 
in  resisting  the  efforte  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  be  seated  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  consistently  shown  their  utter 
disregard  for  the  standard  of  conduct 
established  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  desirable  ttj  insure  the  peace 
and  tranquility  of  thej  world.  Through 
the  defiance  of  the  principles  and  high 
Ideals  stated  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  their  constant  antagonism 
toward  individual  freejdom  and  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  i>eoiille  in  surrounding 
nations,  they  have  disqualified  them- 
selves from  a  seat  in  tte  United  Nations. 
It  is  the  duty  and  thie  privilege  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  the  bulwark 
of  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  to  lead 
the  efforts  in  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
tain the  representatloh  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  resist  tbe  attempt  to  seat 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  that  body. 
In  order  to  lead  a  successful  fight,  the 
support  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  newsletter  dated 
September  18,  1966,  entitled  "Year  of  the 
Tiger?"  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
RscoRD  at  Uie  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  concurrent 
resolution,  which  I  have  today  submitted. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  th0  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  newsletter;  will  be  printed  in 
theRKCORO. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  108)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,i  tis  follows: 


Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
since  its  beginning  has  maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  unremitting  hostility  toward  the  peo- 
ple and  Government  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
continues  to  hold  Americans  in  prison 
despite  commitments  for  their  release;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communists  not  only 
seek  to  Impose  upon  the  United  Nations, 
arrogant  contentions  with  respect  to  their 
own  admission  but  also  to  expel  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  from  the  United  Nations:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {The  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  meet  its  commitments  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  should  continue  to  support  that 
Government  as  the  Representative  of  China 
In  the  United  Nations;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Conununlst  regime  in  the  United  Nations  so 
loQg  as  that  regime  persists  In  defying  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  supports  the 
Presidemt  in  not  according  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

The  newsletter,  presented  by  Mr. 
Thurhond,  is  as  follows: 


S.  Con. 
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Whereas  the  Oovemiaent  of  the  United 
States  enjoys  close  anjd  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  Iftf  the  Republic  of 
China,  Including  treaty  obligations  which 
this  Government  honw^  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  Is  an 
original  and  contlnuliig  member  of  the 
United  Nations  which  has  faithfully  dis- 
charged its  obligations  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  peace-loving 
member  of  the  community  of  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Govemiiient  of  the  Republic 
of  China  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  worthy 
of  the  great  traditions)  and  culture  of  the 
Chinese  people;  and      > 

Whereas  the  Chines^  Communist  regime 
continues  to  proclaim  lt«  blatant  defiance  of 
the  United  Nations  and.  Its  principles;  and 

Whereas  the  Chines^  Communist  regime 
committed  open  aggreMlon  against  United 
Nations  forces  in  Kore$  for  which  It  stands 
condemned  by  the  United  Nations,  and  boasts 
openly  of  its  "victory"  |  over  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
has  iiinipitwtd  in  defiance  of  United  Nations 
resolutions  the  human  Mghts  of  the  Tibetan 
people;  and  | 

Whereas  tbe  Chines^  Communist  regime 
ocmtlnuea  to  threaten  world  peace  by  Its 
mUltary  pressures  and  tacurslons  against  the 
teiilluiy  of  South  Vietnam  and  other  free- 
dotn-lOTlng  oountrlee  ifv  Asia;  and 


YCAB    OF   THE   TlGER? 

On  Tuesday,  September  20,  the  Twenty- 
first  Session  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  convenes  and  wUl  once  again  be 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  the  Red 
Chinese  tiger  put  in  the  UJi.  tank.  To  pre- 
vent these  international  bandits  from  being 
seated,  a  unity  of  purpose  and  resolution  far 
In  excess  of  our  previous  best  efforts  will 
be  required,  for  the  ntmiber  of  free  world 
countries  stUl  committed  to  the  lofty  Ideals 
upon  which  the  U.N.  was  founded  seems  to 
have  dwindled. 

Confronted  with  a  situation  demanding 
firm  action  and  a  clear-cut  policy,  the  chief 
spokesmen  for  the  United  States,  which 
must  provide  the  leadership  for  the  forces 
of  the  free  world  In  the  UJf.,  seem  hesitant 
and  inconsistent.  Our  position  Is  stated 
ambiguously  at  times,  and  contradictorily 
at  other  times,  so  that  even  our  most  firm 
allies  must  have  grave  doubts  about  our 
intentions. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  set  the  tone 
for  what  should  be  the  firm  position  of  the 
United  States  when  he  told  a  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  last  March  that  "talks 
have,  so  far,  given  no  evidence  of  a  shift 
or  easing  in  Peiplng's  hostility  toward  the 
United  States  and  its  belUcose  doctrines  of 
world  revolution  .  .  .  Today  we  and  Pelplng 
are  as  far  apart  on  matters  of  fundamental 
policy  as  we  were  17  years  ago." 

More  recently,  however,  other  U.S.  officials 
have  made  statements  which  have  cast  the 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  firmness  and  con- 
viction expressed  by  Secretary  Rusk  la  the 
official  view  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Red  Chinese. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  recently  spent  sev- 
eral hours  closeted  with  the  President  re- 
porting on  his  "difficult  and  interesting" 
first  year  at  the  U.N.  When  questioned  about 
Red  China  after  the  conference  with  the 
President,  he  Is  quoted  In  the  press  as  having 
said:  "We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  view 
of  what  our  attitude  wlU  be  at  the  next 
General  Assembly.  Before  the  General  As- 
sembly convenes,  of  course,  we  wiU  have  to 
come  to  a  view  as  to  what  our  attitude  will 
be."  The  VJH.  Ambassador  went  on  to  say: 
"At  the  moment,  American  policy  has  not 
changed." 

This  response  hardly  rings  with  the  con- 
viction necessary  to  assure  either  the  Amer- 


ican people  or  ovu"  Allies  that  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Red  China  Is  firm  and  resolute.  Partic- 
ularly Is  this  true  when  this  interview  Is 
Interpreted  In  the  light  of  pre\ious  observa- 
tions of  Ambassador  Goldberg.  For  Instance, 
the  National  Press  Club  was  told  by  Mr. 
Goldberg  that  "this  Administration  is 
anxious  to  have  Communist  China  Join  the 
mainstream  of  the  International  commu- 
nity"; and  during  a  television  interview,  he 
said:  "In  handling  this  whole  Chinese  situa- 
tion .  .  .  what  Is  needed  is  patience  and 
fortitude,  firmness  and  flexibility." 

The  United  States  has  experienced  in- 
creasingly narrow  margins  of  victory  in  the 
battle  against  seating  the  Red  Chinese,  cul- 
minating in  last  year's  tie  vote.  Since  early 
this  year,  "trial  balloons"  have  been  sent  up 
on  a  so-called  "two-China"  policy  which 
would  call  for  the  admission  to  the  UJI.  of 
the  communist  government  at  Pelplng,  and 
the  retention  in  the  UJ».  of  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  government  In  Formosa.  This  tolal 
baUoon  is  designed  to  test  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  toward  such 
a  policy;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  with  trial 
balloons,  if  It  is  not  shot  down,  such  a  policy 
could  become  the  official  position  of  the 
United  States. 

What  Is  needed  Is  for  the  American  people 
to  make  their  opposition  to  the  seating  of 
the  Red  Chinese  In  the  U.N.  known  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  for  the  Administration  to 
formulate  and  carry-out  a  firm  poUcy  based 
on  Secretary  Rusk's  assessment  of  Red  China 
and  fortified  by  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  public  out- 
cry, the  United  States'  position  in  the  Vif. 
could  cave  in  to  "world  opinion"  and  result 
in  either  outright  admission  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese along  with  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China,  or  some  equally  unacceptable  com- 
promise, such  as  the  "Two-China"  policy. 

This  is  a  fight  which  can  be  won,  if  it  is 
waged  with  the  necessary  unity  of  purpose 
and  resolve.  On  the  other  hand,  too  much 
wavering  and  flexibility  could  make  this  the 
year  of  the  tiger. 
SlncMely, 

Stbom  Thurmond. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  Mundt,  CuR-ns,  Simpson,  Mur- 
phy, Bennett,  and  Cotton  have  Joined 
as  cosponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  lie  at  the  desk  for 
1  week  for  additional  cosjxMisors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NATIONAL  UNICEP  DAY- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.   931 

Mr.  BATH  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
amendment  (No.  930)  proposed  by  Mr, 
DiRKSEN  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
144)  to  authorize  the  President  to  desig- 
nate October  31  of  each  year  as  National 
UNICEF  Day,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    932 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  144.  supra,  wliich 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.        

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous   consent   that,   at   its   next 
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printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a 
oosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3308)  "to  amend 
the  act  of  October  4,  1961,  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  wet  lands  for  conservation 
of  migratory  waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an 
additional  8  years  the  period  during 
which  funds  may  be  appropriated  under 
that  act,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  next  printing  of  S.  3557,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
business  development  corporations.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Musxn]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3823  "to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  In  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  large  prototype  desalting  plant, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
SBLL  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


tions  for  the  basic  constitutional  rights 
and  liberties  of  those  several  million 
American  citizens  who  also  are  employ- 
ees of  Government.  They  should  also 
assist  us  in  developing  any  amendments 
necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  balance  between  the  needs  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  rights  of  its  employees. 


HEARINGS  ON  S.  3779.  TO  PROTECT 
CONSTTTUTIONAl.  RIGHTS  OF 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  AND 
PROHIBIT  UNWARRANTED  INVA- 
SIONS OF  THEIR  PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  S.  3779,  a  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  prohibit  unwarranted 
invasions  of  their  privacy.  The  dates 
for  the  initial  hearings  are  September  23 
at  10:30  ajn.  and  September  28  and  29 
and  October  3,  4,  and  5  at  10  ajn.,  in 
room  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

At  the  hearing  on  Friday  morning  of 
this  week,  Mr.  John  Griner,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  will  testify.  In  the  following 
weeks,  the  subc<Mnmittee  will  hear  repre- 
sentatives of  numerous  organizations 
including  the  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  the  Women's  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Govern- 
ment Employees,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Internal  Revenue  Employees,  the 
Federal  Professional  Association,  the 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks,  the  National  Letter  Carriers 
Union,  the  Association  of  Customs  In- 
spectors, and  the  Oovemment  Employe's 
Council.  Membiers  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  have  alao  been  invited. 

Mr.  President,  the  mail  and  telephone 
calls  frcan  employees  all  over  the  country 
indicate  extensive  concern  about  the 
problems  S.  3779  Is  designea  to  remedy. 
I  hope  that  the  initial  hearings  will  help 
us  refine  the  language  of  the  bill  where 
necessary  to  provide  additional  protec- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  EDWARD  J.  BOYLE,  SR. 
AND  ALVIN  B.  RUBIN,  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA, TO  BE  UJS.  DISTRICT  JUDGES. 
FOR  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
LOUISIANA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  September  28,  1966,  at  10:30 
a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations: 
Edward  J.  Boyle,  Sr.,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge,  eastern  district 
of  Louisiana,  vice  Robert  A.  Ainsworth, 
Jr.,  elevated. 

Alvin  B.  Rubin,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  eastern  district  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  fill  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  89-372  approved  March  18, 
1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place,  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 
The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrusxa],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that 
today  the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  Francis  J.  Galbraith,  of  South 
Dakota,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Singapore. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be  con- 
sidered prior  to  the  expiration  of  6  days 
of  its  receipt  In  the  Senate. 


of  booms  while  other  wholesale  and  most 
retail  prices  are  still  rising. 

Economic  indicators,  a  report  for  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, issued  this  morning,  reports  that  new 
factory  orders  for  durable  factory  goods 
fell  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  $23.1  bil- 
lion in  August,  down  4.5  percent  from 
July,  and  the  smallest  since  last  Novem- 
ber. Incidentally,  new  orders  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  dropped  by  $346 
million  or  6  percent  on  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  basis.  Senators  should 
note  that  this  was  before  the  President 
asked  Congress  to  cut  Investment  incen- 
tives. 

Machinery  and  equipment  would  be 
most  directly  hit  by  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. In  fact,  the  effect  would 
be  to  slow  down  investment  In  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  since  the  purchases 
would  be  of  the  kind  to  enable  the  busi- 
nessman to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
vestment credit. 

But  orders  for  equipment  did  fall 
sharply  last  month.  Durable  goods  ship- 
ments also  declined.  The  order  backlog 
grew  more  slowly  than  in  July.  Con- 
struction spending  in  August  slowed  to 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  $72.8 
billion,  a  drop  of  half  a  billion  from 
July,  and  a  huge  $5  billion  below  last 
March.  This  reduction  brought  the  con- 
struction spending  rate  down  almost  pre- 
cisely to  the  level  of  October.  1965. 

All  of  this,  Mr.  President,  raises  seri- 
ous question  about  action  to  end  the  in- 
vestment tax  incentive.  For  accelerated 
depreciation  and  the  Investment  credit. 
This  is  especially  true  since  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  tax  incentives  cannot  have 
their  prime  effects  for  a  year  or  more. 

Certainly  this  recent  slowdown  In  the 
industrial  economy  emphasizes  the  need 
for  policies  that  will  act  swiftly  to  slow 
inflation  now,  and  that  can  be  promptly 
reversed  to  speed  up  economic  activity 
If  the  slowdown  deepens  Into  recession 
or   seriously   growing  unempl03raient. 

This  Is  what  a  sharp  cutback  In  Fed- 
eral spending  vrtll  do.  It  is  what  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  credit  and  of 
accelerated  depreciation  will  not  do. 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION SLOWDOWN  IN  AUGUST 
INDICATES  SUSPENSION  OF  IN- 
VESTMENT CREDIT  MAY  BE 
WRONG  MEDICINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators should  take  a  long  look  at  the  hard 
economic  facts  of  life  before  voting  for 
the  President's  program  designed  to  slow 
down  industrial  production  further. 

Recently  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  there  are  increasing 
indications  that  the  long  economic  boom 
may  be  coming  to  a  close  without  any 
tax  increase  or  suspension  of  investment 
Incentives.  I  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment's daily  Index  of  13  Industrial  raw 
materials  which  had  declined  from  125 
last  March  to  109  in  the  past  month. 

Industrial  raw  material  prices  char- 
acteristically tend  to  edge  off  at  the  top 


FOOD-FOR-PEACE  AGREEMENT 
PAVES  WAY  FOR  SCHOOL  MILK 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
morning  news  contains  the  very  gratify- 
ing report  that  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees yesterday  agreed  on  a  food-for- 
]?eace  bill.  The  conferees  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  resolving  the  differences 
on  this  legislation  to  help  provide  food 
for  needy  persons  in  other  countries. 

With  the  food-for-peace  bill  now  out 
of  the  way,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
same  conferees  can  now  txirn  their  at- 
tention to  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  This 
is  the  bill  that  would  extend  the  special 
school  milk  program  beyond  its  present 
expiration  date  of  Jime  30.  1967. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  I  have  long 
urged  that  the  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram be  made  permanent.  The  Child 
Nutrition  Act  would  not  meet  this  need 
but  it  would  extend  the  program  for  3 
year  beyond  next  J\me.  That  Is  a  satis- 
fying beginning  toward  a  permanent 
school  milk  program  and  a  move  which 
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I  heartily  recommend  to  the  conferees 
and  to  my  colleagues  i  ]n  the  Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  this  vital  program 
to  provide  nourishing  imilk  for  our  chil- 
dren will  soon  receive  the  attention  of 
the  conferees  as  we  jenter  the  waning 
days  of  the  89th  Confess. 
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)LDIERS     AND 
<TS      OUT      OF 

.    Mr.  President, 

I  spoke  out,  as 

withdrawal   of 


WE  SHOULD  TAKE  I A  LARGE  NUM- 
BER OP  OUR 
THEIR  DEPEND] 
WESTERN  EUROPl 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Oh: 
as  early  as  April  1 
I  do  now.  urging  t 
our  troops  from  Western  Europe.  At 
that  time,  I  remembei' 1  stated  my  views 
that  we  Americans  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  GeneraJ  de  Gaulle  was  a 
farsighted  leader  of  hiiB  nation  and  had 
been  doing  much  to  reestablish  France 
as  a  strong  nation;  that  he  admittedly 
had  a  Napoleonic  coijiplex  and  dreams 
of  Prance  as  she  was  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury, but  I  said  at  tinkes  that  we  should 
not  take  offense.  He  |«rants  our  soldiers 
to  go  home  and  we  {should  be  glad  to 
bring  them  home. 

De  Gaulle  and  Frat>ce.  with  the  sup- 
port of  West  Germany  and  other  nations 
at  a  time  two  decadet  after  World  War 
n,  should  certainly  be  able  to  protect 
themselves.  They  are  prospering  as 
never  before  and  can  readily  spend  their 
own  money  for  their  own  defense. 

I  recall  again  In  jNovember  1963,  I 
spoke  out  In  Ohio  wat  our  allies  in 
NATO,  particularly  Pftnce  and  England, 
had  utterly  failed  to  ftilflll  their  commit- 
ments. England,  for 'example,  obligated 
for  55,000  troops  in  ^Vest  Germany  had 
but  a  fraction  of  that  amount.  France 
had  withdrawn  troops.  Operation  Big 
Lift  was  to  demonstrate  to  Khrushchev 
that  in  the  short  space  of  70  hours  we 
are  able  to  transport  a  complete  armored 
division  by  air  to  West  Germany  ready 
for  combat  against  aggression.  With 
the  advance  of  science,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  U.8.  servlcetaen  and  their  de- 
pendents now  abroad  are  no  longer 
needed.  Our  missile  power  and  Polaris 
manned  submarines  Made  this  imneces- 
sary.  Spending  by  men  In  our  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents  overseas 
had  contributed  largely  to  our  Nation's 
balance-of-payments  problem.  Opera- 
tion Big  Lift  demonstrated  to  Red  China 
as  well  as  to  the  Rusetans  our  ability  to 
place  our  military  might  very  rapidly 
over  great  distances;  We  laid  on  the 
line  to  our  allies  exactly  what  we  Intend 
by  Operation  Big  Lift  and  that  we  pro- 
posed to  bring  many  servicemen  home. 
They  should  be  stationed  where  there  Is 
greater  need  for  them  or  they  should  be 
permitted  to  return  to  civilian  life. 

Later,  in  April  196ft,  I  recall  speaking 
out  abmit  the  good  iews  of  the  Penta- 
gon's annovmcement  that  7,500  UJ3. 
troops  will  be  returning  home  from  Ger- 
many beginning  in  May  of  that  year.  I 
said  again  that  too  many  American  serv- 
icemen were  stationed  abroad  at  great 
expense,  to  our  Government  and  causing 
undue  nardship  and  separation  for  many 
families  and  spendli^  too  much  money 
overseas,  and  that  we  had  clearly  demon- 


strated our  tremendous  airlift  capability 
which  allQws  us  to  fully  back  up  a  re- 
duced force  in  Europe  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  Also,  new  scientific  technology 
and  our  tremendous  fleet  of  Polaris  mis- 
sile submarines  cs4>able  of  roaming  the 
seven  seas  and  pouring  nuclear  warheads 
on  enemy  targets  2,000  and  more  miles 
distant  made  a  cutback  of  troops  feasible. 
The  reduction  would  cut  defense  ex- 
penditures abroad  and  significantly  ease 
the  outflow  of  gold  from  this  country. 
Our  allies  utterly  ignored  their  respon- 
sibility to  bear  an  increased  share  of 
their  own  defense.  Neither  France  nor 
Britain  met  their  NATO  troop  commit- 
ments. If  more  men  were  needed,  why 
not  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  English- 
men? We  have  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing Europe.  However,  It  is  only  right 
that  American  servicemen  be  stationed 
where  they  are  needed. 

Early  in  1965  I  again  spoke  out.  saying 
that  we  were  making  a  loistake  In  main- 
taining 340,000  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents  in  Western 
Europe  20  years  after  World  War  n  while 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  draft  to 
maintain  our  troop  levels  because  of 
commitments  to  Vietnam.  I  said  then, 
and  I  say  again,  that  we  should  order  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  at  least  half 
of  our  GI's  now  in  Europe  together  ^ith 
their  dependents  and  thousands  of 
American  civilian  employees.  Not  only 
would  this  make  available  more  men  for 
possible  assignment  to  southeast  Asia, 
but  it  would  also  help  to  solve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.  Duty  tours 
in  Europe  should  be  limited  to  1  year 
and  dependents  of  serviceanen  should  re- 
main home.  Instead  of  having  the  fam- 
ilies of  officers  and  enlisted  men  sta- 
tioned with  them  in  foreign  countries — 
living  like  squawmen  instead  of  well 
fighting  men — we  should  seek  to  estab- 
lish a  mobile,  lean  fighting -man  force. 
The  grim  and  apparently  Increasingly 
desperate  situation  in  Vietnam  shows 
that  now  ir-  the  time  for  us  to  trim  the 
fat  from  our  troop  assignments  the  world 
over.  Th«i,  we  can  meet  our  commit- 
ments In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  without 
undue  enlargement  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
It  seems  nit  picking  when  Americans  are 
asked  not  to  take  vacations  overseas  so 
as  to  ease  the  gold  drain  problem,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  maintain  a  million 
soldiers  and  civilians  in  foreign  countries 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  many 
In  countries  where  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment officials  evidence  a  great  dislike 
for  us.  Furthermore,  this  is  in  reality 
foreign  aid — spending  American  taxpay- 
ers' money  helping  the  economy  of  West 
Germany  and  Prance,  already  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

Since  World  War  n,  Europe  has  left  Its 
defense  up  to  us.  We  are  there  in  force 
as  a  conquering  power.  Maintaining  a 
million  soldiers  overseas  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Europe  has  caused  a  burden  on  our 
economy.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  with- 
draw most  of  our  GI's  from  Europe?  The 
West  German  and  Fiench  Governments 
should  relieve  us  of  some  of  this  excess 
pressure.  Why  should  not  these  highly 
prosperous  nations  defend  themselves 
with  their  own  soldiers  from  any  threat- 
ened Russian  aggression,  which  at  the 


moment  Is  nonexistent?  They,  our  allies, 
have  given  us  no  aid  whatever  In  Vlet- 
luun.  Little  Korea  has  sent  more  than 
20,000  of  Its  finest  troops  to  fight  along- 
side our  soldiers.  Also,  maintaining  a 
large  force  In  Western  Europe  has  re- 
sulted In  bad  relations  with  the  civilian 
population.  German  and  French  Gov- 
ernment leaders  keep  their  own  forces 
smaller.  We  bear  their  burden.  The 
outflow  of  gold  from  our  country  is  not 
really  due  to  Americans  touiists  travel- 
ing abroad.  Unfortunately,  at  this  time 
we  are  maintaining  nearly  400,000  men 
and  officers  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  West 
Germany,  France  and  Spain.  In  addi- 
tion, we  maintain  approximately  370,000 
dependents  there.  Also,  we  foolishly  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  West 
Gei-man  Government  to  employ  only  Ger- 
man nationals  as  clerks  in  our  commis- 
saries, PX's,  and  so  forth,  thereby  depriv- 
ing some  wives  of  GI's  of  an  opportunity 
to  be  gainfully  employed.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  our  troops  plus  the  expendi- 
tures of  service  families  compelled  to  rent 
houses  and  apartments  of  German  and 
French  landlords  at  exorbitant  prices 
have  helped  reduce  our  gold  reserves. 
The  Spanish  dictator,  Franco,  also  prof- 
iteers at  our  expense. 

Following  World  War  II,  there  was  a 
bitter  cold  war  raging  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  there  was  a  threat  of  aggres- 
sion which  required  the  presence  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  deter  the  Russians. 
Stalin  was  then  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  threat  of  aggression  no 
longer  exists.  The  Uireat  of  military 
aggression  by  the  Communists  In  Europe 
has  all  but  vanished.  The  present  rulers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  no  longer 
rattling  their  missiles.  The  Russians 
are  veering  toward  capitalism.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  a  have-not  na- 
tion. Its  leaders  now  appear  principally 
dedicated  to  the  objective  of  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  their  people.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  contributing  up 
to  approximately  one-third  of  the  man- 
power and  almost  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  defending  Western  Europe. 

Prom  1945  to  1966  we  gave  France 
more  than  $9  l^llion,  Italy  more  than  $6 
billion,  and  Western  Germany  more  than 
$5  billion.  These  nations,  which  have 
become  rich  and  prosperous,  show  any- 
thing but  enthusiasm  about  coming  to 
our  aid  and  assisting  us  in  Vietnam.  Not 
one  has  sent  even  one  soldier  to  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  best  our 
troops  in  Fiance  and  in  the  NATO  coun- 
tries must  be  considered  as  a  token  force 
rather  than  an  effective  striking  force. 
We  can  Improve  our  military  and  finan- 
cial situation  greatly  by  bringing  most 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  their  depend- 
ents home. 


CAN  WE  CONTROL  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Henry  Steele  Commager.  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  thoughtful  historians,  has 
authored  an  article  on  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict entitled  "Can  We  Control  the  War 
in  Vietnam?" 
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Writing  In  the  September  17.  1966. 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture, Dr.  Commager  observes: 

Wws  rarely  coma  because  they  are  care- 
fully planned  and  deliberately  launched — 
not  ours  anyway — but  because  circum- 
stances get  out  of  control.  They  come,  most 
of  them,  notwithstanding  earnest  and  even 
sincere  efforts  to  ayold  them. 

Referring  to  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, Dr.  Commager  writes: 

Now,  onoe  again,  we  are  Involved  In  a  war 
that  began,  quite  fortuitously,  as  a  minor 
action  and  developed  Into  a  ma}or  one.  .  . 
But  the  one  thing  that  Is  inescapably  clear 
is  that  nothing  is  really  xinder  control.  .  .  . 
The  record  of  no  othtr  war  In  our  hlstcry  Is 
BO  Uttered  with  the  bric-a-brac  of  miscalcu- 
lations, misguided  policies,  and  mistaken 
predictions. 

I  ask   imanimous  consent   that  this 
•  thought-provoking  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
GaM   Ws   Control   trb   Was   in    Victmaii? 

What  Hisroar  Tcixs  Us  ABotrx  "Lnimm 

OONFUCTS" 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 
It  is  In  Vietnam  that  we  are  nghtlng.  but 
the  ultimate  enemy — so  we  are  assured  with 
anxious  eloquence — Is  China.  The  "aggres- 
sion" we  are  called  upon  to  stop  Is  "Com- 
munist aggression,"  and  the  CommunlsLi  we 
are  asked  to  contain  Is  Chinese  Communism. 
That  China  is  Communist  is  not  denied, 
and  that  tt  is  militaristic  and  aggressive  Is 
taken  for  granted,  for  after  all  Is  this  not  the 
very  nature  erf  Communism?  With  every 
year  China  grows  more  powerful  and  more 
Intractable.  Already  It  has  a  population  of 
700  million;  already  it  U  well  on  the  way  to 
industrialization;  already  it  has  the  atomic 
bomb.  Clearly — so  the  argument  runs — It 
is  China  that  Inspires  and  sustains  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  supplying,  if  not  the  men.  all 
other  neceseltlee  of  war.  If  our  interven- 
Uon  should  fall  of  its  objectives — whatever 
they  are— It  Is  not  Vietnam  that  will  win, 
but  China.  And  if  China  is  victorloxis  in 
Vietnam  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  moving 
on  to  Laoe  and  Cambodia,  Thailand  and 
Burma,  then  to  the  Philippines  and  Indo- 
nesia, and  ultimately — the  imagination  bog- 
glee — into  Japan.  Australia,  and  India? 

Meantime,  we  carry  the  war  ever  cloeer  to 
China.  Now  we  bomb  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Chinese  border;  now  we  engage  In 
"hot  pursuit"  over  Chinese  territory;  now 
we  grimly  warn  that  there  Is  no  sanctuary 
for  enemy  planes  on  Chinese  soil.  And  Chi- 
na, in  turn,  feels  Itself  surrounded  and  be- 
leaguered: a 'hostile  Soviet  Russia  pressing 
on  the  long  boundary  to  the  North  and  con- 
trolling territory  historically  Chinese;  Amer- 
ican b«aee  in  Japan.  C^lnawa,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Taiwan;  the  Seventh  Fleet — most 
powerful  on  the  globe — ruling  the  South 
China  Sea;  giant  bombers  based  on  Guam; 
almost  300,000  soldiers  in  Vietnam  with  more 
on  the  way. 

We  are  alarmed — and  so  are  the  Chinese — 
and  when  two  powerful  and  proud  antag- 
onists are  alarmed,  almost  anytlUng  can 
happen.  Senator  Fulbxight  and  many  of 
his  Senatorial  colleagues  think  we  are  on  a 
"collision  course"  with  China,  a  view  which 
the  Chinese  themselves  share.  Meantime, 
Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  assure  us 
that  our  own  government  has  no  intention 
of  broadening  the  war.  And  the  military. 
In  turn,  howevn  much  aome  of  its  members 
might  yearn  for  a  showdown  now  rather 
than  later,  discount  the  notion  that  China 
is  able  to  engage  in  a  major  war. 


There  Is,  alas,  neither  comfort  nor  reas- 
surance in  all  this.  Wars  rarely  come  be- 
cause they  are  carefully  planned  and  delib- 
erately launched — not  ours  anyway — but  be- 
cause circumstances  get  out  of  control. 
They  come,  most  of  them,  notwithstanding 
earnest  and  even  sincere  efforts  to  avoid 
them.  To  assume  that  statesmen,  or  mili- 
tary men,  sitting  In  distant  capitals,  can 
manipulate  the  great,  seething,  and  tumul- 
tuous process  of  history  as  they  might  ma- 
nipulate pieces  on  a  chessboard  is  to  ignore 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  The  lessons  of  the 
past  are  not  those  implicit  In  the  arguments 
of  a  Kahn  or  a  Kissinger;  they  are  rather 
those  explicit  in  the  lines  of  Euripides: 

"And  the  ends  men  look  for  cometh  not. 
And  a  path  there  is  where  no  man  thought 
So  hath  It  fallen  here." 

History,  to  be  sure,  tells  us  of  wars  that 
were  quite  deliberately  planned.  Napoleon 
knew  just  what  he  was  doing  when  he  re- 
newed his  war  on  Britain  in  1803;  so  did 
Bismarck  In  his  wars  on  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  France.  Hitler  planned  his  attack  on 
Poland,  Norwair.  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Russia,  and  Japan  carefully  calculated  Its 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Such  things.  It  will 
toe  said,  belong  to  the  bad  Old  World;  they 
do  not  happen  In  the  New.  Indeed  they  do 
not.  We  do  not  plan  our  wars;  we  blunder 
into  them.  Doubtless  this  has  its  advan- 
tages: We  can  maintain  to  the  end  that  we 
are  a  "peace-loving"  people,  even  as  we  are 
locked  in  mortal  combat  with  our  enemies — 
who,  of  course,  are  not  "peace-loving." 

That  Is,  in  any  event,  the  record  of  most 
of  our  wars.  Let  us  see  what  light  that 
record  throws  on  the  problem  that  confronts 
us  now. 

Begin  with  the  first  of  our  wars,  the  War 
for  Independence.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
neither  the  Americans  nor  the  British  wanted 
war  in  1775;  It  Is  equally  clear  that  neither 
people  followed  policies  designed  to  avoid  it. 
Certainly  Colonel  Smith,  who  marched  so 
bravely  out  on  the  Concord  road  to  capture 
the  gunpKJwder  stored  In  that  town,  did  not 
reaUze  that  he  was  inaugurating  a  great  war, 
nor  did  the  embattled  farmers  who  fired  the 
shot  which  Emerson  later  asserted  was  heard 
'round  the  world.  Neither  Oeorge  III  nor 
Washington  wanted  war.  and  though  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  were  fought  In  April  1775. 
the  Continental  Congress  was  still  debating 
war  and  Independence  a  year  later.  And  as 
late  as  1776  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  American 
leaders  are  on  record  as  deprecating  both  in- 
dependence and  war.   But  war  came. 

Certainly  few  wanted  and  fewer  expected 
war  in  1812.  That  war  is.  Indeed,  a  classic 
example  of  the  role  of  chance  and  of  blunder- 
ing. The  British  were  too  absorbed  In  their 
war  on  Napoleon  to  give  any  serious  thought 
to  American  grievances;  certainly  they  had  no 
desire  to  take  on  another  enemy.  Americans 
protested  against  Illegal  impressment  and 
Indian  depredations,  but  had  little  stomach 
for  a  fight.  New  England  did  not  want  war, 
and  sabotaged  it  when  It  came;  the  belliger- 
ence of  the  West  has  been  exaggerated,  and 
it  was  in  any  event  a  belligerence  against 
Indians.  When,  in  1812.  war  finally  came,  it 
was  unnecessary,  for  the  British  had  already 
repealed  the  odious  Orders  In  Council,  the 
ostensible  provocation  for  war.  Nevertheless 
the  war  came. 

As  for  the  next  major  war.  that  with 
Mexico,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  It  was  ardently 
desired  by  scMne,  bitterly  opposed  by  others. 
Santa  Anna  probably  did  not  want  war,  but 
he  wanted  to  Indulge  in  gestures  that  might 
provoke  war.  Polk  did.  no  doubt,  want  war, 
and  so,  too,  did  a  good  many  Texans,  and, 
supporting  them,  a  good  many  land-hungry 
Middle  Westerners.  The  South  was  not  en- 
thusiastic; New  England  abolitionists 
charged  that  the  war  was  fought  merely  to 
get  "bigger  pens  to  cram  slaves  in."     Cer- 


tainly there  was  no  need  for  war;  had  reason 
and  not  passion  been  In  control,  the  disputes 
that  agitated  Mexico.  Texas,  and  the  United 
States  could  have  been  negotiated.  The 
Mexican  War  Is  a  classic  example  of  the  way 
in  which  a  determined  President  can  maneu- 
ver the  country  into  a  war  neither  popular 
nor  necessiry. 

The  Civil  War.  greatest  of  our  wars,  was 
by  no  means  that  "irresistible  conflict" 
which  Seward  predicted.  Neither  North  nor 
South  really  wanted  war;  Southerners  hoped 
to  the  end  that  the  North  would  allow  them 
to  go  in  peace;  Northerners  hoped,  to  the 
end,  that  the  "erring  sisters"  would  in  fact 
return  to  the  fold.  So  said  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes:  in  an  appeal  to  "Caroline,  Child  ol 
the  Sun": 

"Go,  then,  our  rash  sister,  afar  and  aloof. 
Run  wild  in  the  sunshine  away  from  our 

roof; 
But  when  your  heart  aches  and  your  feet 

have  grown  sore, 
Remember  the  pathway  that  leads  to  our 

door." 

Lincoln  put  it  more  sadly  In  his  second 
Inaugural  Address: 

"Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of 
them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the 
nation  survive,  and  the  other  would  accept 
war  rather  than  let  it  perish,  and  the  war 
came.  .  .  .  Neither  party  expected  for  the 
war  the  magnitude  ex  the  duration  which  it 
has  already  attained.  .  .  .  Each  looked  for 
an  easier  triumph  and  a  result  leas  funda- 
mental and  astounding." 

When  secession  came,  Lincoln  allowed 
Sumter  to  fall  rather  than  fire  the  first  shot, 
and  Seward  contrived  a  fantastic  plan  to  re- 
unite the  nation  by  warring  on  Britain  and 
France.  All  in  vain.  Events  ruled  and  over- 
ruled the  plans  of  men. 

The  war  with  Spain  was,  if  not  planned, 
widely  desired  and  widely  popular,  for  Amer- 
ican distrust  of  Spain  was  deep-rooted,  and 
American  sympathy  with  the  heroic  Cubans 
struggling  for  Independence  was  ardent. 
President  McKlnley.  to  be  sure,  tried  some- 
what Ineffectually  to  avoid  war  over  Cuba, 
but  lacked  the  backbone  to  put  up  any  real 
resistance  to  the  war-mongers.  War  might 
have  been  avoided — Spain  was  prepared  to 
make  almost  any  concessions — had  It  not 
been  for  the  bad  luck  of  the  explosion  of  the 
battleship  Maine  In  Havana  harbor.  There 
was  no  evidence  at  the  time  that  the  Span- 
lards  had  blown  up  the  Mairie,  and  there  has 
been  no  evidence  since,  but  the  country  was 
not  interested  In  evidence.  Spain  was  held 
responsible  for  the  foul  act.  and  "Remem- 
ber the  Maine"  echoed  across  prairie  and 
plain.  That  fortuitous  event  was  the  fuse 
which  set  off  the  war,  Just  as  the  ineffectual 
firing  on  a  VS.  destroyer  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  was  the  fuse  that  set  off  the  war  on 
North  Vietnam.  In  both  cases  an  adminis- 
tration pledged  to  peace  eagerly  seized  on  a 
pretext  to  wage  war. 

It  was.  said  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "a  splen- 
did little  war."  The  war  that  grew  out  of  It 
was  not  at  all  splendid,  and  took  everyone 
by  surprise.  Indeed  so  surprising  was  it 
that — ^llke  the  present  enterprise  In  Viet- 
nam— It  was  not  really  a  war  at  all.  The 
Americans  had  liberated  the  Philippines  from 
Spanish  rule,  and  the  Filipinos,  or  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  them,  assiuned  that  they 
were  now  free.  But  not  at  all.  McKlnley 
was  not  prepared  to  hand  the  Islands  back 
to  ^ain,  nor  to  set  up  an  international 
protectorate,  nor  to  leave  them  alone,  ex- 
posed to  the  wicked  designs  of  other  nations. 
But  the  Flliplnoe,  like  the  Vietnamese  in 
1946,  thought  that  they  had  helped  win 
their  Independence,  and  did  not  want  any 
foreign,  certainly  not  any  Western,  power 
to  take  over.  They  thought  that  independ- 
ence from  Spain  meant  an  end  to  colonialism, 
and  they  were  outraged  when  McKlnley 
calmly  assumed  that  they  had  nothing  to 
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say  about  their  fate.  I  Idld  not.  apparently 
occur  to  McKlnley  tha^  'the  Flliplnoe  would 
oppose  American  rule 
when  they  did  so.  he  remitted  impulsively,  al- 
most instinctively,  as  w^  later  reacted  to  Vlet- 
cong  Intransigence.  H^  struck  back,  and  we 
found  ourselves  engaged  In  Just  the  kind 
of  Jungle  warfare  in  wiilch  we  are  now  once 
again  embroiled.  | 

That  war  dragged  oii^for  three  years,  and 
before  It  was  over  It  |liad  engaged  120,000 
American  troops — the  e^lvalent  then  of  our 
300.000  now  In  Vietnam — and  cost  almost 
as  many  lives  as  the  v^ar  with  Spain.  Like 
almost  all  wars  betweeil  people  of  different 
races  and  colors,  between  a  highly  civilized 
and  a  more  primitive  pfcople.  this  war  speed- 
ily degenerated  Into  thfe  worst  kind  of  guer- 
rilla fighting,  with  barbtaitles  and  torture  on 
both  sides.  Within  a  t(hort  time  the  United 
States  found  Itself  dnng  in  the  Philip- 
pines what  it  had  conatmned  Spain  for  do- 
ing in  Cuba,  Just  as  iiow  we  find  ourselves 
doing  in  Vietnam  what)  we  condemned  the 
Germans  for  doing  in  the  last  war. 

The  First  World  wit  affords  the  best — 
perhaps  the  only— exajitple  of  a  war  which 
we  entered  upon  dellfierately.  We  moved 
toward  war  with  our  tyes  open;  we  calcu- 
lated the  risks  of  fighting,  and  of  not  fight- 
ing; our  decision  to  deciiire  war  was  carefully 
weighed  and  calculated;  Whatever  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  that  4Mlslon — and  looking 
back  on  it  from  the  perfe|}ectlve  of  fifty  years, 
there  still  seem  to  be  more  rights  than 
wrongs — it  cannot  be  JBileged  that  this  was 
an  occasion  where  ev^pts  overrode  human 
Judgment.  We  did  n^t,  of  course,  see  the 
consequences  of  our  involvement;  even  the 
eye  of  Woodrow  Wllsoii!  could  not  penetrate 
that  far  into  the  futurij 

With  the  Second  World  War  we  were 
clearly  back  In  the  world  of  chance. 
Granted,  Roosevelt  had  not  been  a  passive 
spectator  to  the  dramf  unfolding  before  us 
in  Europe  and  in  Asi^  granted,  too,  that 
by  1941  we  bsid  moved,!  (omewliat  erratically, 
toward  participation  id  a  "shooting"  war, 
with  conscription  swelilng  the  ranks  of  our 
armed  forces,  our  alrl4ane  and  munitions 
factories  working  day  and  night,  our  protec- 
tion extended  to  Iceland,  and  our  Navy 
prepared  to  shoot  subijiarines  on  sight.  But 
the  election  of  1940,  like  that  of  1916,  had 
been  fought  on  a  pla1if<)'^^  that  appeared 
to  promise  that  the  g^teriunent  would  stay 
out  of  "foreign"  wars.  Public  opinion  was, 
in  fact,  unprepared  ttf  war  in  1941.  And 
when  war  came.  It  caipe  not  by  our  choice, 
but  by  the  choice  o^  '  Japan.  Once  again 
It  could  be  said  thalj  we  did  not  control 
events,  events  controped  us.  We  did  not 
plan  the  war,  contro: 
complex  game;  there 
they  went  awry;  the 
game  itself  got  out  of 
The   Korean    War 


ing  each  move  In  a 
e  calculations,  but 
loves  and  finally  the 
d. 

not   fit  quite  so 


neatly  into  this  pattetfa  of  wars  Into  which 
the  United  States  blui^dered  or  strayed,  but 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  this  can  be 
said  with  certainty,  tjiat  It  was  not  a  war 
we  either  anticipated  or  planned.  The 
Korean  War  caught  bs  by  surprise  as  it 
caught  most  of  the  vvorld  by  surprise,  and 
w.  too.  did  the  fercjcity  of  the  fighting. 
The  analogy  to  our  ini-blvement  In  Vietnam 
is  not  far-fetched:  wja  plunged  Into  what 
we  took  for  a  war  of  aggression;  as  we  moved 
ever  closer  to  the  China  boundary,  China 
concluded  that  it  was  jtlireatened  (ae  indeed 
It  was  by  MacArthuri  and  the  war  hawks, 
though  not  by  Trumah)  and  Itself  plunged 
Into  the  war.  We  arfe  confident  now  that 
escalation  of  the  Vieti^am  war  will  not  bring 
in  China,  but  our  exdqrience  in  Korea  does 
not  Justify  that  conj^ence.  Nor  does  it 
Justify  our  confidence)  that  we  can,  in  the 
end,  impose  our  Willi  on  all  participants; 
in  Korea  we  had  to  settle  for  something  less 
than  total  victory,  andi  to  accept  an  armistice 
which  still  hangs  over  tu. 


Now,  once  again,  we  are  involved  in  ■ 
war  that  began,  quite  fortuitously,  as  a 
minor  action  and  developed  Into  a  major  one. 
Because  public  relations,  propaganda,  and 
perhaps  pride,  are  more  insistent  than  ever 
before,  we  are  assured,  more  persuasively 
than  ever  before,  that  everything  is  under 
control.  No  need  to  fear  a  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war;  no  need  to  fear  war  with 
China;  no  need  to  fear  an  atomic  conflict. 
But  the  one  thing  that  is  inescapably  clear 
is  that  nothing  is  really  under  control. 
Month  after  month,  year  alter  year,  we  have 
been  misled  and  deceived.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  not 
a  real  war,  that  a  show  of  force  would 
bring  it  to  an  end;  that  the  Vletcong  were 
being  decimated,  and  were  deserting  by  the 
thousands:  that  a  few  days'  bombing  would 
bring  North  Vietnam  to  Its  knees;  that  we 
bad  at  last  set  up  a  stable  government;  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  was  a  real  fight- 
ing force;  that  the  long-awaited  social  and 
land  reforms  were  finally  being  fulfilled; 
that  we  had  staunch  allies  who  would  sure- 
ly come  to  oxu-  aid.  But  why  go  on?  The 
record  of  no  other  war  In  our  history  Is 
so  Uttered  with  the  bric-a-brac  of  miscal- 
culations, misguided  i>oUcies,  and  mistaken 
predictions. 

Yet  those  responsible  for  this  matchless 
record  of  confusion,  self-deception,  and  er- 
ror still  have  the  temerity  to  assure  us  that 
everything  is  under  control — their  control. 
We  are  still  asked  to  beUeve  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisors  make  all  the  decisions 
and  direct  all  the  actions,  that  they  can 
calculate  with  certainty  Just  how  far  the 
war  wUl  go  and  how  far  It  will  not  go:  that 
they  can  move  the  pieces  on  the  chessboard 
of  Asia  with  such  deftness  and  skill  that 
we  need  never  fear  that  anything  will  go 
awry. 

Confidence  In  our  ability  to  control  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  so  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  part  of  that  larger  intellectual 
and  moral  vanity  which  is  one  of  the  most 
frightening  features  of  the  American  char- 
acter today.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  those 
games  theories  which  so  fascinate  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Rand  Corporation,  of  a  piece 
with  Henry  Kissinger's  careful  calculations 
of  the  tolerable  limits  of  losses  in  a  nuclear 
war — is  it  50  per  cent  or  70? — of  a  piece 
with  Herman  Kahn's  theory  of  controlled 
escalation  of  atomic  warfare,  all  as  neat  and 
Impersonal  as  a  computer. 

Those  whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  vain.  To  suppose  that  we  are  a 
special  people,  that  we  can  not  only  foresee 
but  control  the  future,  that  we  can  bestride 
the  swift  currents  of  history,  that  the  choice 
of  life  and  death  for  nations  and  even  for 
Mankind  has  been  delivered  into  our  hands — 
this  Is  a  special  and  fearful  kind  of  arro- 
gance and  pride.  Nothing  in  our  experience 
promises  us  that  we  can  subdue  the  arro- 
gance or  conquer  the  pride. 


NEAL  S.  BLAISDELL,  MAYOR  OP 
HONOLULU.  ONE  OP  TRIMMEST 
PIGURES  ON  AMERICAN  POLITI- 
CAL SCENE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Mayor 
Neal  S.  Blaisdell,  of  Honolulu,  former 
chairman  of  the  US.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  is  surely,  at  64,  one  of  the 
trimmest  figures  on  the  American  politi- 
cal scene. 

In  an  age  when  we  are  encouraged 
from  all  sides  to  remain  physically  fit, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  artfully 
enticed  to  consume  much  of  what  is  not 
good  for  us,  Mayor  Blaisdell  remains  an 
example  for  us  all. 

The  mayor,  a  onetime  athletic  great, 
was  featured  in  a  recent  column  by  Jim 


Murray,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  one 
of  this  country's  outstanding  sports- 
writers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Murray's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

His  Honor  the  Mator 
(By  Jim  Murray) 

When  we  think  of  a  big-city  mayor,  we 
usually  think  of  a  corpulent  old  party,  his 
stomach  straining  against  his  belt,  his  Jowly 
face  obscured  by  cigar  smoke,  pudgy  fingers 
bedecked  with  diamond  rings. 

His  only  form  of  exercise  consists  of  poker 
with  the  boys  from  the  Fourth  Ward,  or  an 
occasional  shove  of  a  forefinger  into  a  pearl 
pushbutton  to  stmimon  a  sycophant  so  he 
can  dictate  a  release  taking  credit  for  the 
sun  coming  up  that  morning.  His  dietary 
habits  consist  of  a  daily  freeload  of  lobster 
and  thick  steaks  washed  down  with  good 
brandy  and  thick  coffee.  Hie  body  Is  as  cor- 
rupt as  his   administration.     Hizzoner   the 

Pig- 

Which  Is  why  I  was  so  fascinated  the  first 
time  I  played  golf  with  Neal  Shaw  Blaisdell, 
the  long-time  mayor  of  Honolulu.  The 
waistline  was  32,  the  stomach  hard  and  fiat. 
The  grip  was  firm.  The  weight  was  160  and 
the  ball  left  the  tee  with  the  crisp  cUck  of 
an  Arnold  Palmer  takeoff.  The  turn  was  us 
effortless  and  coordinated  as  Sam  Snead's. 
The  score  was  something  else  because  the 
putting  was  rusty,  and  the  play  in  the  sand 
traps  showed  he  hadn't  been  neglecting  City 
Hall. 

The  age  was  64.  He  is  one-eighth  Ha- 
waiian, which  could  account  for  the  tawny 
color,  and  seven-eighths  Yankee  sea  trader, 
which  could  account  for  the  fact  he  didn't 
like  to  lose  money.  He  had  been  born  in  the 
islands,  and  his  father  before  him,  which 
meant  plenty  of  sunlight  and  distance  swims 
and  strong  legs.  But  he  had  put  in  16  years 
in  a  pineapple  plant  once,  which  meant  a 
mild  onset  of  tuberculosis. 

He  was  so  different  from  the  Eastern  sea- 
board mayors  of  my  youth,  whose  symbol  of 
office  was  a  belch,  that  I  made  some  Inquiries 
of  his  administrative  assistant,  Brian  Casey, 
a  young  man  25  years  the  mayor's  Junior,  who 
didn't  put  me  in  mind  of  Palmer  or  Snead 
or  even  George  Halas.  and  who  has  managed 
to  live  In  the  Islands  20  years  without  once 
getting  his  hair  wet. 

PROOF  not  long  COMCNC 

Blaisdell,  it  appears,  does  150  pushups 
every  morning  of  his  Ufe.  A  doubter  once 
accosted  him  at  an  official  reception,  and, 
before  the  shocked  gaze  of  the  diplomatic 
assemblage,  His  Honor  whipped  off  his  shirt 
and  tie,  and  dropped  to  the  carpet  to  do  150 
right  then  and  there. 

He  once  challenged  to  a  fist  fight  a  rival 
for  his  office  who  was  20  years  younger  and 
was  himself  a  three-letter  sport  star  in  col- 
lege. I  know,  because  I  went  to  college  with 
that  rival. 

Neal  BlalsdeU  was  a  three-letter  star  him- 
self at  the  University  of  HawaU.  a  left-handed 
pitcher  good  enough  to  get  signed  by  the 
Chicago  White  Sox.  He  pitched  for  the  old 
Baltimore  Orioles,  later  for  the  Detroit  Tig- 
ers. He  coached  at  Bucknell  In  Pennsylvania 
after  graduation  there,  and  he  was  football 
and  baseball  coach  at  several  Hawaiian 
high  schools. 

He  lost  his  first  pitch  at  being  mayor  of 
Honolulu  but  his  ERA  was  so  good  the  party 
(sort  of  whispering  Republican)  started  him 
again  the  next  game.  That  was  1954.  He's 
been  throwing  shutouts  in  elections  ever 
since. 

He  runs  a  polyglot  Island  metropolis  which 
hns  grown  from  a  ukulele-strumming  little 
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resort  port  to  a  harsh,  strident,  demanding 
strumpet  of  a  city  of  nearly  a  million  "nith 
all  the  problems  of  New  Tork  and  where 
hardly  anybody  gets  hit  over  the  head  ulth 
a  falling  coconut  any  more. 

One  son-in-law  is  Charlea  Ane.  a  mai.to- 
donlc  All-Amerlcan  lineman  at  USC  :ind 
an  All  Pro  with  the  Detroit  Lions  a  few  years 
back.  Another  is  Jimmy  Clark,  another 
Hawaiian  who  ran  for  the  Washington  Red- 
skins a  few  years  ago. 

The  city  is  such  a  model  of  racial  geti.lng 
along  with  each  other  that  I  am  preptxed 
rlg^it  now  to  recommend  that  other  Ameri- 
can cities  scour  the  football  and  baseball 
locker  rooms  for  guys  who  not  only  tiave 
curve  balls  or  four-yards-per-carry  averages, 
but  who  also  have  passed  civics  and  have 
guts  enough  to  straight-arm  a  city  council 
once  in  a  while  as  well  as  a  defensive  half- 
back. Then,  Instead  of  putting  them  on 
bubble  gum  cards,  we  can  put  them  on 
baUota. 


NEED  FOR  STRONGER  GUN  CON- 
TROL LAWS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
a  long  and  sometimes  frustrating  strug- 
gle to  update  and  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's gim  laws.  But  I  have  always  been 
able  to  take  heart  from  the  support  of 
the  general  public  and  from  State  offi- 
cials, police  officers,  and  lawyers  for  an 
effective  firearms  bill  such  as  S.  1592. 

There  have  been  attorneys  general  such 
as  Thomas  Lynch  of  California  and  Ar- 
thur Sills  of  New  Jersey  who  against 
great  odds  have  fought  for  stronger  gun 
laws. 

The  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  meeting  In  convention,  almost 
unanimously  supported  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Also,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
organizations,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  anniial  meeting  in  Mon- 
treal on  August  8,  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing Congress  to  adopt  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  ABA  resolution  and  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  me  be 
printed  in  the  Recosd  at  this  point. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  seriously  con- 
sider the  ABA'S  views  when  S.  1592  is 
brought  up  for  a  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  correspondence  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
AmaicAif  Bas  AaaociATioir, 
Chicago.  III..  Auguat  29. 1996. 
Hon.  Thoicas  J.  Dotm, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wuahini/ton,  B.C. 

Dkam  SxNAToa  Dodd:  At  its  meeting  tai 
Montreal  on  August  8,  1966,  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  8«ction  of 
Criminal  Law,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion. 

"Whereas,  the  House  of  Delegates  In  Au- 
gust, 1966  by  an  overwhelming  majority  ap- 
proved federal  legislation  restricting  the  In- 
discriminate sale  and  transportation  in  In- 
terstate Commerce  of  certain  firearms;   and 

"Whereas,  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
this  bUl  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  need  for  this  legislation  is 
critical  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
control  of  crime  and  violence;  and 


"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  urged  the  Congress  to  exi>edite  ac- 
tion on  this  bill;  Now  Therefore  Be  It: 

"Resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation reiterates  its  aK>roval.  in  principle, 
of  the  pending  firearms  control  bill  and 
urges  the  Congress  to  act  upon  this  legis- 
lation at  its  present  session." 

This  is  being  transmitted  for  your  infor- 
mation and  whatever  action  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gibson  Oatuc,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

cc:  Oerald  S.  Levin,  Esquire,  Chairman, 
Section  of  Criminal  Law;  James  V.  Bennett, 
Esquire,  Former  Chairman,  Section  of  Crim- 
inal Law. 

SxpmcBxa  12,  1966. 
Mr.  OnsoN  Oatlk,  Jr., 
Secretary,  American  Bar  Association, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dkab  Mh.  GATT.K:  I  appreciate  your  sending 
me  the  text  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
resolution  urging  enactment  of  firearms  leg- 
islation now  pending  in  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Association's  endorsement  of  S.  1592 
in  1966  represented,  I  felt,  a  nuijor  stride  for- 
ward In  moving  the  bill  throiigh  the  legis- 
lative process.  It  Is,  therefore,  encouraging 
to  know  of  the  Asaociation's  reaffirmation  of 
support,  in  principle,  for  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

With  strong  support  of  this  nature,  I  am 
certain  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  S. 
1692  is  enacted  into  law. 

I  Intend  to  bring  the  Association's  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  Judiciary  CMnmittee  at  our  next  meeting, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  S.  1692  is  the  pending 
order  of  business. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dood, 

Chairman. 


cannot  see  economy  being  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  long-overdue  benefits  for 
Federal  employees,  to  whom  much  is 
owed. 

If  $78  million  stands  between  this 
country  and  runaway  inflation  then  we 
are  indeed  in  a  sorry  state.  I  cannot 
believe  that  this  is  so. 

This  proposal  would  not  have  been  a 
gratuity  to  Federal  employees.  They 
themselves  must  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  insurance  premiums  and  to  that  ex- 
tent the  proposal  would  have  l3een  de- 
flationary. 

This  veto  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ever- 
rising  costs  of  the  tragic  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  an  imdeclared  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  costs  of  which  in  terms 
not  alone  of  money  but  of  Injured  and 
dead  American  servicemen  are  steadily 
escalating. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the 
mounting  costs  of  that  undeclared  war 
must  be  borne  in  dispr(H>ortionate  share 
by  the  lower  paid  faithful  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  will  be  no 
attempt  made  during  this  Congress  to 
override  this  veto.  I  hope  that  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  will,  early  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  report  a 
measure  to  the  Senate  which  will  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  HH.  6926. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OP  FEDEKAL 
EMPLOYEES  LIFE  INSURANCE 
FUND  BILL  WAS  UNJUSTIFIED 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  noted  the 
President  had  vetoed  HJl.  6926  which 
would  have  increased  life  Insurance 
coverage  for  Federal  employees. 

This  bill  was  essentially  a  modest  pro- 
posal. 

As  originally  recommended  by  the 
President,  the  life  insurance  coverage  for 
Federal  employees  would  have  been  in- 
creased, at  an  annual  cost  of  $12  million, 
for  the  upper  echelon  Federal  employees 
with  the  maximum  coverage  raised  from 
the  present  $20,000  to  $30,000.  This 
would  have  been  of  benefit  only  to  a  few 
thousand  high-ranking  Federal  employ- 
ees. It  would  have  given  no  l>eneflts  to 
the  2V&  million  Federal  employees  who 
earn  less  than  $20,000  a  year. 

After  long  and  careful  hearings,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  recommended  and  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  an  amendment  to  the  House- 
passed  bill,  raising  the  coverage  for  all 
Federal  employees  at  each  level  and  rais- 
ing the  maximum  coverage  to  $42,000. 
The  additional  annual  cost  would  have 
been  $78  million. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message, 
objected  to  this  additional  $78  million 
cost  as  inflationary. 

I  am  opposed  to  unnecessary  PMeral 
^Tending  as  much  as  anyone  else  bat  I 


DANGERS  FROM  CIGARETTES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Jane  E.  Brody  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  30, 
1966.  This  article  descrit>es  an  experi- 
ment conducted  by  Dr.  George  E.  Moore 
of  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute 
in  Buffalo.  The  experiment  showed  that 
none  of  the  filters  on  the  cigarettes 
tested  completely  removed  tar  and  nico- 
tine, llie  study  also  shows  that  some 
filtered  cigarettes  release  more  tar  and 
nicotine  than  some  imfiltered  clg£urettes. 

As  Dr.  Moore  has  previously  pointed 
out,  lung  cancer,  emphysema,  cardiovas- 
cular diseases,  and  other  ailments  are 
known  to  occur  more  frequently  among 
smokers  than  among  nonsmokers.  The 
article  leads  me  to  question  whether  any 
cigarette  can  be  regarded  as  safe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skvekal  FiLTHr  Tips  Found 

"iNxwrecrm" 

(By  Jane  E.  Brody) 

The  filter  tips  of  several  brands  of  ciga- 
rettes are  "ineffective"  In  screening  out 
"harmful"  tars  and  nicotine,  according  to  a 
study  released  yesterday. 

In  two  of  the  nine  brands  tested  in  the 
study,  the  filter  tip  cigarettes  let  through 
more  tars  and  nicotine  than  did  unfiltered 
dgarettee  of  the  same  brand. 

The  study  was  done  at  Roswell  Park  Me- 
morial Institute,  New  York  State's  cancer 
research  and  treatment  center  In  Bxiffalo. 
Dr.  George  E.  Moore,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, said  some  filters  were  doing  a  better 
Job  than  others,  but  none  was  really  pro- 
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lung  cancer,  emphy- 
sema, cardiovascular  d^ease«  and  other  ali- 
ments that  are  known,  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently among  smokons  than  among  non- 
smokers. 

Despite  a  number  of  studies  showing  that 
smokers  have  higher  death  rates  from  all 
causes  than  do  nonsiaokers.  tobacco  com- 
panies have  maintain!^  that  no  substance 
in  cigarette  smoke  h{4  yet  been  shown  to 
cause  disease  in  humai  $. 

However,  studies  on  animals  have  impli- 
cated cigarette  tars  in;  the  development  of 
cancer  and  nicotine  1 :(  the  development  of 
cardiovascular  diseases.. 

Dr.  Moore  said  in  ^  telephone  Interview 
yesterday  that  the  lept  tar  that  passed  to 
the  smoker  the  less  likely  be  would  be  to 
develop  cancerous  tuniars. 

He  noted  that  sonbe  filter  tips  allowed 
nearly  three  times  mort  tars  and  nicotine  to 
pass  through  than  did  Jothers. 

"Some  smokers  are!  getting  some  protec- 
tion, but  others  are  aot  getting  any,  and 
the  consximer  has  no  May  of  knowing  which 
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ost  fraudulent,"  Dr. 


filter  is  better. 
Moore  said. 

Cigarette  advertising  has  given  smokers 
the  "impression  that  Just  because  a  ciga- 
rette is  filtered,  then  it  is  helpful  in  cutting 
down  tars  and  nicotliii.  This  is  simply  not 
true,"  the  doctor  adde4t 

The  study  showed  tjhat  Pall  Mall  filter  tip 
cigarettes  passed  through  more  tars  and  nico- 
tine than  Pall  Mall  regulars. 

For  the  filter  tlps.j  the  smoke  contained 
43.3  milligrams  of  tor  and  2.13  milligrams 
of  nicotine  for  each  ilgarette.  These  unal- 
tered Pall  BCalls  pas$4d  32.7  milligrams  of 
tar  and  1.76  mllUgranis  of  nicotine.  A  milli- 
gram Is  .00003  of  an  oyoce. 

Dr.  Moore  said,  "Th^  reason  for  this  Is  that 
the  Pall  Mall  filter  tit)  cigarette  is  a  longer 
cigarette  than  the  aialn,  thereby  allowing 
the  smoker  to  smoke  more  tobacco,  and  it 
apparently  has  a  poos  (liter." 

Although  the  filtei)  tip  and  regular  ciga- 
rettes have  the  samel  length  of  tobacco,  the 
smoker  tends  to  smol^a  more  of  the  available 
tobacco  in  the  filter  cfigarettes,  he  said. 

A  similar  situation  was  found  vrtth  Ches- 
terfields, where  the  filter  tip  cigarette  passed 
27.6  milligrams  of  tar  and  1.72  milligrams  of 
nicotine  and  the  regular  passed  27  milligrams 
of  tar  and  1.18  milligrams  of  nicotine. 

In  addition,  it  was  found  that  Lucky  Strike 
filters  allowed  27.3  nilligrams  of  tar  to  pass 
through,  while  regular  Lucky  Strikes  passed 
27.2  milligrams  of  [tar.  However,  Lucky 
Strike  fUters  allowed  il.34  milligrams  of  nico- 
tine to  pass  throu^tt,  while  the  regulars 
passed  through  1.42  inllllgrams. 

Of  the  nine  brands  tested.  True  filter  ciga- 
rettes was  found  to  be  most  effective  in 
screening  out  harmful  substances.  Smoke 
from  one  True  cigareite  contained  16.9  milli- 
grams of  tar  and  .79  milligrams  of  nicotine. 
The  other  brands  tested.  In  the  order  of 
the  effectiveness  of  their  filters,  were  Kent, 
Marlboro,  Winston,  fikrk.  Salem  and  Lucky 
Strike. 

The  tests  were  m9de  by  a  "smoking  ma- 
chine," which  autoin&tically  puffed  once  a 
minute  with  the  safne  amount  of  pressure 
until  each  cigarette  bad  reached  the  average 
length  at  which  sinokers  usuaUy  discard 
them — slightly  less  tjtian  an  inch.  With  ex- 
tra-long filter  tips,  ithe  throw-away  length 
was  about  one  inch. 

Tars  and  nicotine  ivere  gathered  by  a  Cam- 
bridge filter  fitted  into  a  holder  behind  each 
cigarette.  This  filter,  commonly  \ised  by  to- 
bacco companies  in  their  own  studies,  re- 
moves all  visible  particles  from  the  smoke. 

After  removal  frotn.  the  smoking  machine, 
each  filter  was  weighed  to  determine  the 
amount  of  tars  collated.  Nicotine  content 
was  determined  by  boiling  the  filter,  collect- 


ing the  condensate  and  analyzing  It  for  nico- 
tine content  by  ultraviolet  light. 

Dr.  Moore  declared  that  "the  tobacco  in- 
dustry apparently  realized  that  the  public 
wants  safer  cigarettes."  He  noted  that  the 
production  of  filter  tip  cigarettes  rose  from  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  cigarette  output  in  1952 
to  64.7  per  cent  in  1965. 

Reaction  to  the  study  from  cigarette  man- 
ufacturers varied  from  pleasure  to  "no  com- 
ment"   to    "our    studies    show    differently." 

P.  LoriUard  Company,  makers  of  Kent  and 
True,  said  it  was  "delighted"  to  learn  that  its 
brands  had  received  "such  a  favorable  re- 
port." 

Philip  Morris,  makers  of  Marlboro,  and  R.  J. 
Reynolds,  makers  of  Winston  and  Salem,  had 
no  comment  on  the  study.  Liggett  &  Myers, 
makers  of  Lark  and  Chesterfield,  said  no  one 
was  available  yesterday  who  could  comment. 

The  American  Tobacco  Company,  which 
manufactures  Pall  Mall  and  Lucky  Strike, 
said  that  according  to  company  studies,  its 
filters  cut  down  on  tar  and  nicotine  passing 
into  the  smoke. 

"The  effectiveness  of  the  filter  can  be  seen 
only  when  you  compare  the  amount  of  to- 
bacco and  nicotine  per  inch  of  tobacco 
smoked  of  a  filter  and  unfiltered  cigarette,"  a 
spokesman  explained. 

American  also  noted  that  True  cigarettes 
were  listed  as  most  effective  but  that  "they 
have  not  used  our  brand  of  Carlton  ciga- 
rettes. Our  tar  and  nicotine  niimbers, 
printed  on  the  package  Itself,  are  much  lower 
than  on  True  filter  cigarettes." 

F.T.C.  STUDY  URGED 

"  Washington,  August  29  (AP). — Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnitson,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  urged  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  today  to  Investigate  the 
report  that  certain  filter  cigarettes  aUowed 
more  tar  and  nicotine  to  pass  through  than 
the  same  brands'  nonfilter  cigarettes. 

The  Washington  Democrat  has  Introduced 
legislation  to  require  cigarette  packages  and 
advertisements  to  state  tar  and  nicotine 
contents. 

Finds  of  the  tests  on  cigarette  filters 

Following  are  the  findings  of  the  Roswell 
Park  study  of  filter  tip  cigarettes.  The  list 
runs  from  the  least  of  the  most  effective 
filter.     All  figures  are  in  milligrams: 

Nico- 
Brand  Tar    tine 

Pall  Mall  filters 43.3     2.13 

Pall  Mall  reg\ilars-. 32.7     1.75 

Chesterfield  filters 27.6     1.72 

Chesterfield  regulars 27. 0     1. 18 

Lucky  Strike  filters 27.3     1.34 

Lucky   Strike   regulars 27.2     1.42 

Salem  filters 33.6     1.43 

Lark  filters 23.1     1.26 

Winston  filters 22.9     1.32 

Marlboro  filters 22. 4     1. 24 

Kent  filters 18.8     1.10 

True  filters .-.     16.9    0.79 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  a  civil  rights  bill  which  con- 
tained a  housing  provision  that  was  not 
acceptable  to  any  section  of  the  Nation 
was  dropped,  but  only  for  the  remsdnder 
of  the  current  session.  A  similar  bill  un- 
doubtedly will  be  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  according  to  Representative  Fino, 
of  New  York — see  page  22754  of  the 
CoKGRZssiONAL  RECORD  of  Thursday, 
September  15— it  will  include,  or  be 
accompanied  by,  a  far-reaching  pro- 
IKwal  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 


cation to  provide  for  compulsory  inte- 
gration through  redistrictlng  and  busing 
metropolitan  areawide  public  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  bill. 
Representative  Fino  quoted  the  Com- 
missioner, Harold  Howe,  as  saying: 

If  I  have  my  way,  schools  will  be  built 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  economic  and 
social  Integration. 

Mr.  President,  some  in  Virginia  have 
called  me  a  reactionary,  because  I  have 
refused  to  support  a  Federal  program  of 
aid  to  public  schools.  When  I  was  a 
candidate  for  the  State  senate  in  1915, 
two  major  planks  in  my  platform  were 
ijetter  roads  and  t)etter  schools  because, 
of  course,  in  rural  areas  they  of  necessity 
go  together.  I  have  been  for  better 
roads  and  better  schools  ever  since.  The 
founder  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  was  the  great  liberal  of  his 
day  and  time.  I  have  been  a  student  of 
and  a  firm  believer  in  the  Jeffersonian 
principles  of  representative  democracy. 
He  advocated  a  system  of  public  schools 
for  Virginia,  but  they  were  to  be  locally 
controlled.  When  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Virginia  was  finally  established 
long  after  Jefferson's  death,  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  local  control. 

In  my  opinion,  a  majority  of  Virginians 
still  favor  that  Jeffersonian  principle, 
but  I  have  served  in  the  Congress  long 
enough  to  know  that  Federal  control  in- 
evitably accompanies  Federal  funds. 
Anyone  who  says  he  favors  Federal  funds 
without  Federal  control  is  either  igno- 
rant of  how  the  Federal  Government 
operates  in-these  matters  or  else  is  not 
intellectually  honest  about  what  is  in- 
volved. In  fact.  Commissioner  Howe  has 
publicly  stated  that  desegregation  in  pub- 
lic schools  is  but  a  start  of  his  program 
for  Federal  control. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation.  Federal 
control  will  cover  the  qualification  and 
assignment  of  teachers,  curricular  speci- 
fications on  a  par  with  the  interstate 
road  specifications,  the  elimination  from 
acceptable  textbooks  of  any  material  to 
which  a  major  pressure  group  objects, 
and  surburban-lnner  city  pupil  ex- 
changes. 

The  pending  case  of  Hobson  against 
Hansen,  involving  de  facto  segregation 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  illustrates  the  potential  of 
Federal  controls  for  the  adjoining  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  eventually 
for  the  entire  Nation.  That  case  involves 
the  right  of  District  of  Columbia  school 
authorities  to  cross  the  State  lines  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  Increase  the 
percentage  of  white  children  from  the 
adjoining  States  In  District  schools  and 
the  percentage  of  colored  students  In  the 
adjoining  metropolitan  areas  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

The  impact  of  the  adoption  of  that 
principle  upon  the  school  systems  of  all 
States  is  illustrated  In  the  leading  edi- 
torial of  the  Richmond  News  Leader  of 
September  19,  1966,  entitled  "The  Judge 
Has  Spoken." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

[From  tbe  Richmond    (Va.)    News  Leader. 

Sept.  IB.  19M1 

Thx  Jttiick  Has  Spokkh 

TTsually  when  a  case  comes  to  court,  tbe 
plaintiffs  have  some  doubt  about  tbe  out- 
come— for  Indeed,  the  very  reputation  of 
justice  depends  upon  at  least  tbe  outward 
appearance  of  obJectlTlty  upon  the  bench. 
But  In  the  celebrated  schools  case  of  Hob- 
son  V.  Hansen,  now  being  argued  In  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  In  the  District  of  Ck>liun- 
bla,  the  appointed  Judge  already  has  com- 
mitted himself  publicly  upon  tbe  issue  un- 
der litigation;  the  Judge  has  spoken  not 
only  publicly,  but  spectacularly,  vehement- 
ly, and  precisely  on  the  question  at  stake. 
Yet  so  far,  the  special  Federal  Judge,  J. 
Skelly  Wright,  has  not  moved  to  disqualify 
himself. 

Moreover  If  Judge  Wright  follows  the  rec- 
ommendations be  himself  made  a  year  end 
a  half  ago,  tbe  case  will  have  a  profound 
and  direct  effect  upon  the  school  systems 
of  Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland.  On 
February  17,  10<{6,  Judge  Wright  delivered 
the  James  Madison  Lecture  at  tbe  New 
York  University  School  of  Law.  Be  spoke 
about  legal  remedies  for  "de  facto  segrega- 
tion." He  argued  that  the  courts  should 
abandon  "judicial  restraint,"  and  outlaw 
any  discrimination  which  might  result  from 
tbe  lines  of  historic  school  districts,  even  If  it 
were  necessary  to  cross  the  boundaries  of 
political  divisions.  His  lecture  alluded  again 
and  again  to  the  situation  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  left  It  clear  that  there  was  no 
way  to  provide  "equal"  education  in  Wash- 
ington, without  a  court  order  to  bring  to- 
gether the  children  of  Washington  and  the 
children  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  sub- 
tirbt  Into  great,  centralised  "educational 
p«irk8." 

The  unoflBcial  speculations  of  Judge  Wright 
before  the  NYU  School  of  Law  (since  pub- 
Uahed  in  two  law  Journals)  suddenly  took 
on  a  large  significance  last  January  when 
Julius  W.  Hobson  and  a  group  of  white 
and  Negro  plaintiffs  filed  suit  against  the 
Washington  public  schools  asking  relief  from 
de  facto  segregratlon  in  tbe  system.  Hob- 
aon.  a  civil  rights  militant,  and  bis  group 
also  sought  to  dissolve  tbe  D.C.  School  Board, 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  D.C.  Code 
(set  by  Congress),  Is  appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  judges  sitting  together. 
Tbe  suit  therefore  was  not  only  against  Carl 
F.  Hansen,  the  redoubtable  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  but  also  against  the  School  Board 
and  the  Federal  District  Court  as  well.  Since 
Hobaon  therefore  sought  to  sue  tbe  very 
judges  who  supposedly  had  jurisdiction  In 
tbe  case,  the  Chief  Circuit  Judge  appointed 
another  judge — J.  Skelly  Wright,  who  nor- 
mally sits  on  tbe  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals. 
Tbe  key  factor  in  the  ease  is  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  D.C.  system  are 
Negro,  i.nd  only  10  per  cent  are  white.  No 
matter  what  Superintendent  Hansen  were  to 
do,  he  could  not  achieve  "racial  balance"  in 
his  schools.  Yet  since  the  Brown  case  of 
1954,  ideologues  have  held  that  all-Negro 
education  is  inherently  inferior.  And  Hob- 
son  Is  beseeching  tbe  court  to  make  the  D.C. 
system  provide  "educational  opportunities, 
advantages,  and  facilities  .  .  .  equal  to 
[those]  afforded  and  available  to  white  chil- 
dren at  public  school  age  similarly  situated 
In  adjoining,  adjacent,  and  contiguoiu  areas 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia."  On  tbe  face  of 
it,  "equality"  cannot  be  obtained  without 
mixing  students  from  tbe  two  States  and  tbe 
DUtrict. 

Hobson's  thesis  Is  exactly  what  was  pro- 
pounded by  Judge  Wright  In  bis  lecture. 
"Negro  children,"  be  says,  "suffer  from  lack 


of  exposure  to  the  middle  class  culture  found 
in  white  but  not  in  Negro  schools."  And 
again:  "Thus  children  cotnpelled  by  State 
compulsory  attendance  laws  to  attend  the 
segregated  Negro  school  are  deprived  of  equal 
protection  of  tbe  law.  The  fact  that  the 
classification  to  attend  tbe  school  Is  based 
on  geography,  and  not  on  race,  does  not 
necessarily  make  tbe  school  less  segregated 
or  less  Inferior." 

Therefore  be  argues  that  school  district 
lines  may  be  unconstitutional  no  matter 
what  tbe  Intent: 

"Where  the  result  Is  segregation,  and  there- 
fore unequal  educational  opportunity,  the 
classiScation  used,  whatever  it  is,  is  con- 
stitutionally suspect  and  a  heavy  burden  is 
placed  on  the  school  board  and  the  State  to 
show,  not  only  Innocent  intent,  but  also  lack 
of  a  suitable  alternative." 

Judge  Wright,  in  his  lecture,  specifically 
touched  on  the  issue  now  under  litigation. 

"A  judgment  must  be  made  in  each  case 
based  upon  the  substantiality  of  the  Imbal- 
ance under  particular  circumstances.  Once 
substantial  racial  Imbalance  is  shown,  ho%  - 
ever,  no  further  proof  of  unequal  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  required.  What  may 
be  substantial  imbalance  in  Boston,  where 
the  Negro  school  population  is  relatively 
small,  may  not  be  in  Washington,  where  tbe 
Negro  population  la  approaching  90  per  cent. 
Numbers  alone  do  not  provide  the  answer. 
Tbe  relevant  population  area  is  an  important 
consideration.  Is  tbe  relevant  area  the  city 
alone  or  the  suburbs  as  well?" 

Judge  Wright  answers  his  own  question: 

"An  even  more  difficult  problem  Is  pre- 
sented by  the  flight  of  tbe  white  popula- 
tion to  the  suburbs.  Tbe  pattern  is  the  same 
all  over  the  country.  Tbe  Negro  child  re- 
mains within  the  political  boundaries  of  the 
city  and  attends  tbe  segregated  slimi  school 
In  bis  neighborhood,  while  tbe  white  chil- 
dren attend  tbe  vastly  superior  white  public 
schools  in  tbe  suburbs.  .  .  .  Obviously 
court  orders  running  to  local  officials  will  not 
reach  tbe  suburbs.  Nevertheless,  when  po- 
litical lines,  rather  than  school  district  lines, 
shield  the  inequality,  as  shown  in  the  reap- 
portionment cases,  courts  are  not  helpless 
to  act.  Tbe  political  thicket,  having  been 
pierced  to  protect  tbe  vote,  can  likewise  be 
pierced  to  protect  the  education  of  tbe 
children." 

Judge  Wright  envisions  court  orders  not 
only  to  local  school  boards,  but  to  State 
officials  as  well.  If  Hobson  wins  his  case, 
therefore,  one  might  expect  to  see  Virginia 
education  authorities  Instructed  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  Integration  with  tbe  District;  and 
Maryland  likewise,  even  if  this  should  re- 
quire massive  central  parks  and  elaborate 
busing.  U.S.  Education  Commissioner  Howe 
doubtless  will  be  there  with  bis  hand  on  tbe 
Federal  pipeline. 

Finally.  Judge  Wright  foresaw  the  day 
when  District  Covtrts,  such  as  bis,  would  have 
power  to  direct  tbe  educational  systems  of 
tbe  nation: 

"Undoubtedly,  if  and  when  tbe  Supreme 
Court  tackles  the  suburban  vls-a-vls  tbe  city 
slum  school  problem.  In  tbe  event  of  a  de- 
cision In  favor  of  the  complainants,  it  will 
again  remit  the  remedy  to  the  District  Courts, 
with  instructions  to  Ignore  the  State-cre- 
ated political  Unea  separating  the  school 
boaods  and  to  run  1(«  orders  directly  against 
tbe  State,  as  well  as  local  cfflcials." 

Clearly,  Judge  Wright  was  an  acknowledged 
partisan  in  the  Hobson  issue  long  before  be 
was  appointed  to  hear  the  case.  It  Is  difllcult 
to  see  how  Superintendent  Hansen  and  his 
associates  can  get  an  objective  hearing. 
Thanks  to  this  special  assignment.  Judge 
Wright  need  not  wait  for  tbe  Supreme  Court; 
be  is  in  a  unique  position  to  order  bis  own 
theories  into  effect.  Virginia's  Congress- 
men ought  to  be  protesting  vociferously 
against  this  Judge  who  has  already  judged. 


FREE  SPEECH  AT  BERKELEY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  we  have  been  faced  with  headlines 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  concerning  what  at  one  time  was 
a  free  speech  movement,  which  later  be- 
came an  anti-Vietnam  war  movement, 
and  which  has  Involved  stopping  troop 
trains  on  their  way  to  the  Oakland  Ar- 
my Terminal,  and  an  attempt  at  physi- 
cally taking  over  the  university. 

Month  after  month  has  been  filled 
with  such  new  items  as  a  student  sit-in 
at  the  university  administration  build- 
ing, a  demonstration  against  the  appear- 
ance at  Berkeley  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Arthur  Goldberg, 
the  growing  use  of  various  kinds  of  nar- 
cotics and  drugs,  and  the  general  degra- 
dation of  the  academic  atmosphere  at 
this  great  American  university. 

Instead  of  advancing  freedom  at  the 
University  of  California,  student  and 
faculty  activists  have,  in  reality,  elimi- 
nated the  entire  atmosphere  of  free  and 
open  discussion  and  debate.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  Prof.  Lewis  S.  Feuer  who, 
after  9  years  of  teaching  philosophy  and 
social  science  at  Berkeley,  has  left  to  be- 
come profesor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

What  has  happened  to  the  concept  of 
free  speech  at  Berkeley?  In  this 
month's  Atlantic  Month]^  Professor 
Feuer  provides  an  answer: 

Freedom  of  discxisslon  presupposes  that  the 
chief  sides  in  any  national  debate  will  be 
represented.  In  Berkeley,  the  supporters  of 
President  Johnson's  foreign  policy  are.  in 
effect,  denied  a  forum  on  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus. Tbe  New  Left  has  made  it  nearly  im- 
IKw&lble  for  tbe  national  Administration's 
standpoint  to  be  presented  to  Berkeley  stu- 
dents. This  was  the  effect  of  the  last  genuine 
debate  which  took  place  In  Berkeley  In  May, 
1965,  at  which  Professor  Robert  Scalapino 
and  William  Bundy  defended  the  AdminiEtra- 
tlon's  poUcy  in  Vietnam  against  two  critics. 
Although  the  critics  were  listened  to  cour- 
teously by  Administration  supporters,  Scala- 
pino and  Bundy  were  almost  shouted  down. 
Some  activist  leaders  have  defended  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  "free  discussion."  Tbe  time, 
they  say,  for  equal  discussion  of  all  sides 
Is  over;  now  Is  the  time  for  action,  and  dis- 
cussion should  be  confined  at  Berkeley  to 
alternative  ways  of  stopping  tbe  war  machine. 

Professor  Peuer  concludes : 

The  freedom  of  speech  which  emerged  In 
Berkeley  this  past  year  was  unilateral,  a  free- 
dom for  the  new  left  which  tbe  latter  w.is 
prepared  to  deny  to  others. 

Among  those  he  holds  most  responsible 
for  this  are  the  professors  and  teaching 
assistants  who  participated  with  those 
who  sought  to  create  such  an  atmosphere 
at  the  university : 

When  teachers  abandon  their  responsibili- 
ties, they  become  false  teachers  and  sow  con- 
fusion in  their  students'  lives.  Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  debate  have  never  been  at 
a  lower  estate  in  any  major  American  univer- 
sity in  tbe  last  generation. 

A  total  breakdown  in  morals  has  re- 
sulted. According  to  police  reports, 
almost  half  the  persons  arrested  in 
Bei^eley  during  1965  were  students.  In 
a  S-year  period,  burglaries  Increased  from 
147  to  1.184,  and  thefts  from  305  to  664. 
The  city  of  Berkeley  had  an  11 -percent 
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increase  in  crime,  whili  the  campus  area 
saw  an  increase  of  39  jifercent.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Peuer'  a  "cult  of  dis- 
honesty" has  been  growing  at  Berkeley, 
and  It  has  been  bott>  Intellectual  smd 
physical. 

Professor  Feuer  quot^l  Bernard  Shaw's 
statement: 

The  most  tragic  thlni 
man  of  genius  who  is 
character. 

He  notes  that  this  "in  a  sense  has  been 
the  tragedy  of  Berkeley"  and  he  warns 
that  it  may  become  the  larger  tragedy 
of  our  society.  He  concludes  with  this 
eloquent  warning:       | 

The  problem  of  Berkeley  Is  tbe  problem  of 
the  American  InteilectuaA  class.  As  it  grows 
In  power  and  numbers,  wooed  alike  by  the 
government,  foundations,  the  publishing 
world,  industry,  and  tibe  universities,  it 
demands  for  Itself  the  ;privlleges  and  pre- 
rogatives of  a  third  chamber  of  government. 
It  demands  that  government  officials  be 
especially  accountable  td  It  as  the  guardians 
of  inteUect  and  knowledge.  Yet  it  has 
scarcely  shown  Itself  ta  possess  the  char- 
acter which  its  pretensions  would  require. 

The  twentieth  century  has  shovm  bow  tbe 
intellectual  class  can  beaame  a  primary  force 
for  an  assault  on  democratic  institutions, 
and  we  may  yet  witness  this  phenomenon  in 
America  disguised  under  such  slogans  as 
participatory  democracyj  I 

Lest  anyone  believe  {that  the  new  left 
Is  not  a  force  which  will  have  to  be 
dealt  with  and  understood.  Professor 
Feuer  sounds  a  timely  and  important 
warning. 

I  wish  to  bring  thisi  iarticle  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  request 
unanimous  consent  fot*  its  insertion  into 
the  Record  at  this  poitit. 

There  being  no  objaction,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priiitted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  DxcDDfx  or  FaxdiOM  at  BEaKSLxr 
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(By  Lewis  S 

(After  nine  years  of 
and  social  science  at  the  University  of  Call 
fomla  at  Berkeley,  ProfasBor  Peuer  will  leave 
to  become  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Hit  angry  appraisal  of 
the  "free  speech"  explosion  at  Berkeley  and 
its  aftermath  Is  both  compelling  and  pro- 
vocative, and  the  Atlantic  Is  inviting  others 
who  are  concerned  ovei^  the  implications  of 
the  Berkeley  experience  to  cmnment  on  Pro- 
lessor  Feuer's  analysis.  The  author  of  "Spi- 
noza and  the  Rise  of  Iil^>eraU8m'*  and  "the 
Scientific  Intellectual,"  ^ofeasor  Feuer  was 
an  Exchange  Scholar  at!  the  Soviet  Institute 
of  Phlloeopby  In  Moscow  for  4^4  months  in 
1963.)  I 

Berkeley  has  become  |  a  symbol  for  the 
world.  To  many  Amerwna,  It  stands  for  a 
studentry  In  senseless  rebellion;  to  the  Com- 
munist government  of  North  Vietnam.  It  is 
a  faithful  ally  whose  deiaonstratlons  against 
Uie  United  States  govetament  are  the  most 
falued  propaganda;  and  to  much  of  the  aca- 
demic conununlty,  It  1$  the  EKlmlred  "best 
balanced"  university  (jqs  of  1964)  in  tbe 
country.  "Berkeley,"  they  say  oa  every  Amer- 
ican campus,  "la  where  ihe  action  Is."  What 
sort  of  action  has  It  been  dtiring  the  past 
academic  year,  tbe  YeariOne  In  Berkeley  after 
the  Great  Student  Uprijelng?  How  has  free- 
dom fared  In  the  aftermath  of  the  famous 
Faculty  ResohiUon  of  December  8,  19«4,  "that 
the  oontent  of  speech  ot  advocacy  should  not 
be  restricted  by  the  unt^tratty"? 

There  was  much  to  ba  Said  for  the  straight- 
forward simplicity  of  tbe  Faculty  Reeolutlon. 
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It  was  categorical  and  plain;  it  made  no  ex- 
ceptions. It  enunciated  a  high-minded 
standpoint.  It  proposed  to  American  uni- 
versities that  the  only  regulations  concern- 
ing political  activities  on  tbe  campuses 
should  be  those  of  "time,  place,  and  man- 
ner"— that  is.  only  what  was  necessary  to 
prevent  interference  with  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  university.  Yet  the  very  gen- 
erality of  the  Faculty  Resolution  failed  to 
take  account  of  self-defeating  consequences, 
which  were  altogether  likely,  especially  in  the 
context  of  tbe  total  conunltment  of  some 
Berkeley  activists.  The  faculty  was  promul- 
gating a  charter  which  could  be  used  to  safe- 
guard the  advocacy  and  planning  of  imme- 
diate acts  of  violence.  Illegal  demonstrations, 
terrorist  operations,  interferences  with  troop 
trains,  and  obscene  speech  and  action.  Uni- 
versity facilities  became  available  for  tbe 
organization  of  aU  such  actions. 

Perhaps  in  a  less  crisis-ridden  atmosphere 
the  Berkeley  faculty  could  have  contributed 
constructively  to  defining  freedom  of  speech 
and  thought  for  the  university  setting.  As 
it  was,  they  laid  down  an  unqualified  prin- 
ciple which  in  practice  proved  unworkable. 
My  own  understanding  of  the  events  which 
foUowed  in  the  Year  One  will  natiuraUy  re- 
flect the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  an  unorga- 
nized minority  which  tried  on  December  8  to 
persuade  our  coUeagues  to  affirm  to  the  stu- 
dentry that  freedom  of  spteech  on  the  uni- 
versity campus  did  not  extend  to  advocating 
and  organizing  Immediate  acts  of  force  and 
violence. 

What  has  happened  In  Berkeley  during  the 
past  academic  year  has  been  in  large  part  a 
consequence  of  that  faculty  resolution.  For 
it  in  effect  created  a  moral  vacuum  In  the 
heart  of  the  university.  It  founded  an  en- 
clave which  canceled  the  limits  of  any  previ- 
ously deflned  freedom  of  spjcech;  on  the  Uni- 
versity Plaza,  with  the  university's  micro- 
phones and  amplification,  students  were  to 
be  allowed  to  advocate  and  plan  any  sort  of 
political  activity,  legal  or  Ulegal.  violent  or 
nonviolent.  Though  the  regents  tried  to 
safeguard  the  situation  with  provisos  about 
constitutional  limits,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
overwhelming  faculty  vote  was  decisive.  Tbe 
university  enclave  was  unique  in  tbe  United 
States,  the  only  one  In  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  political  authority  was  excluded,  for 
both  the  university  and  the  civic  powers  re- 
nounced their  responsibilities.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  administration  was  morally  bound 
by  its  faculty  to  refrain  from  all  restraint 
over  speech;  on  tbe  other,  the  civic  power*  by 
long  custom  and  usage  were  reluctsint  to 
enter  the  student  terrain:  they  did  not  un- 
derstand It,  they  feared  It,  and  they  felt  It  to 
be  the  university's  business.  Thus  Berkeley 
began  a  most  unusual  experiment  In  unre- 
strained advocsKiy. 

A  migration  of  "non-students"  descended 
on  Berkeley.  Already  thriving  in  1964,  the 
non-student  colony  was  reinforced  as  the 
news  traveled  of  the  Discovery  of  Freedom  in 
California.  Tired  radicals  came  to  be  re- 
juvenated; lumpen  Intellectuals  set  out  to 
found  a  Free  University;  Maoists  arrived  de- 
termined to  "escalate  now"  on  the  campus; 
varieties  of  sexual  reformers  expounded  their 
creeds  by  the  Sproul  Steps  microphone.  The 
New  York  Times  estimated  that  there  were 
twenty-five  hundred  non-students  in  resi- 
dence. Some  were  In  fiight  from  stark  per- 
sonal tragedy;  others  were  clinging  to  re- 
bellion and  adolescence,  and  required  periodic 
transfusions  of  student  vitality  to  sustain 
their  stance  against  society.  Some  were 
American  variants  of  Raskolnlkov,  Verktao- 
vensky,  and  Nechayev.  One  functionary  of 
the  Viet  Nam  Day  Committee  (VJJ.C),  the 
newspapers  revealed,  was  a  yout*  who  a  few 
years  ago  had  murdered  a  seven-year-old 
child  In  New  York;  when  the  federal  authori- 
ties arrested  him  for  violation  of  parole,  be 
told  bow  he  had  ctane  to  Berkeley  to  make 


himself  useful  for  humanity.  I*st  year  tbe 
student  leaders  and  their  faculty  advocates 
used  to  become  enraged  at  tbe  mention  of 
the  role  of  the  non-students;  this  year  they 
frankly  recognized  their  primary  importance, 
and  some  were  prepared  to  embattle  the  uni- 
versity for  the  right  of  non-students  to  be 
the  officers  of  camptis  political  groups. 
"Anyone  who  has  been  a  student  activist  at 
Cal  knows  why  active  support  from  non- 
students  is  so  often  crucial,"  said  the  repre- 
sentative activist  leaflet  "What  Do  They 
Think  About  Student  Rights?"  In  March, 
1966.  "There  are  quite  a  few  young  people 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  to  devote 
fuU  time  to  such  things  as  tbe  anti-war 
movement  or  tbe  civil  rights  struggle.  We 
want  to  make  use  of  them,  and  they  are 
happy  to  be  made  use  of." 

What  Is  a  non-student?  He  Is  Indeed  de- 
flned negatively.  He  has  no  job,  no  calling, 
no  vocation;  be  Is  a  guerrilla  fighter  against 
society,  whether  be  calls  it  the  Bstablish- 
ment,  the  Power  Structure,  the  System,  or 
tbe  Protestant  Ethic. 

It  was  inevitable  that  tbe  university  wo\ild 
have  to  resolve  the  anomaly  of  non-students 
as    tbe   officers   and    activists    of    "student" 
political  organizations.    Tbe  problem  was  es- 
pecially  brought  home  when   non-students 
were  in  the  forefront  in  between  semesters 
In  provoking  a  violation  of  tbe  new  xiniver- 
sity  rules  of  procedure.    A  raUy  of  the  VU.C. 
voted  to  defy  the  new  "time,  place,  and  man- 
ner" regulation  which  prohibited  more  than 
one  rally  a  week  on  Sproul  Steps  by  the  same 
organization.    Non-students  did  most  of  the 
speaking,  and  also  took  part  In  voting  to  de- 
fy  tbe   administration.     The   anomaly   was 
real  and  evident;  non-students,  immune  to 
tbe  university's  powers,  were  voting  for  acts 
of  disobedience  to  the  university  for  which 
students  would  bear  the  punishment.   There 
were  no  occupational  heizards  for  tbe  profes- 
sional revolutionary  on  tbe  University  Plaza. 
Into  this  atmosphere  of  moral  absolutes  of 
commitment   and   nihilism   came   tbe   new 
chancellor,    Roger    Heyns,    author    of    The 
Psychology   of   Personal    Adjustment.      The 
chancellor's  political  ethics  was  refreshingly 
free  from  Ideology.    It  was  tbe  ethics  of  ad- 
justment; a  response  Is  "good,"  he  wrote  in 
his  textbook,  if  it  "(1)  reduces  tension,  (2) 
without  unduly  Interfering  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  other  motives  of  the  Individual,  and 
(3)   without  Interfering  materially  with  the 
adjustment  of  other  people,"    The  chancel- 
lor  approached   the   maladjusted   with    the 
spirit  of  a   biunane   scientist.     In   another 
book.  The  Anatomy  of  Conformity,  he  wrote 
how  "through  the  use  of  dlfferenUal  reward 
•conformity  can  be  Induced'  without  the  per- 
son being  aware  that  his  behavior  is  being 
influenced.  ..."    As  a  practitioner  of  adjust- 
ment.  Chancellor   Heyns    tended   to    avoid 
initiatives;  he  waited  paUently  till  the  con- 
flguratlon  and  relative  strengths  of  opposing- 
forces — ^faculty,  students,  regents,  and  public 
opinion — were    clear;    by    temperament    he 
tended  to  coincide  In  his  own  stand  with  the 
resultant. 

When  he  took  office,  Chancellor  Heyns 
acted  to  bring  adjustment  and  conformity. 
He  appointed  as  his  Special  Assistant  on  Stu- 
dent Affairs  the  popular  leading  younger  ac- 
tivist on  the  faculty.  Associate  Professor 
John  Searle.  In  November,  1964,  Searle  bad 
stood  before  the  students  on  tbe  Plaza,  and 
said:  "Tbe  University  Is  out  to  destroy  the 
civil  rights  movement."  He  was  the  paradigm 
of  the  Faculty  Rebel;  be  bad  brought  back 
from  Oxford  the  mien  of  an  Angry  Young 
Man,  and  though  he  neither  sat-down  with 
tbe  students  in  Sproul  Hall  nor  shared  tbeir 
jail  sentences,  he  encouraged  them  with 
spirited  words  and  admlraUon.  From  the 
standpoint  of  administrative  logic,  tbe  war- 
rant for  tbe  appointment  of  John  Searle  was 
a  powerful  one;  K  cotUd  scarcely  faU.  and 
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might  help  bring  p«ac«  of  a  aort  to  a  tinl- 
ventty  which  needed  It.  If  Searle  succeeded 
In  his  Job,  he  would  have  helped  bring  the 
students  to  their  senses;  If  he  failed,  then 
the  actlrlsts  of  studentry  and  faculty  would 
have  started  quarreling  among  themselves. 
Whatever  happened,  the  administration 
would  emerge  In  a  stronger  position.  Except 
morally. 

The  New  Left  thus  began  the  academic 
year  with  a  more  dominating  position  In  an 
American  university  than  the  Old  Left  ha4 
ever  dreamed  of.  How  did  the  Intellectual 
climate  fare? 

In  the  first  place  the  moderate  liberal  stu- 
dentry was  disoriented  by  the  app<rfntment 
of  Searle  as  the  chancellor's  assistant;  It 
signified  In  their  eyes  a  capitulation  to  the 
student  actlvlst3.  Only  about  a  fifth  of  the 
studentry  voted  in  the  fall  elections  which 
Searle  helped  arrange.  Abetted  by  this 
apathy  and  one  of  the  most  cumbersomely 
devised  ballou  In  the  history  of  voUng.  the 
Communist  student  leader  was  elected  to 
the  rules  committee,  and  acclaimed  herself 
aa  the  first  American  Communist  to  be 
elected  to  public  ofBce  in  many  years. 

Second,  to  the  dismay  of  those  who  had 
foreseen  a  new  "civlUty"  In  discussion,  a  uni- 
versity emerged  In  which  the  favorite  term  of 
discourse  was  "paranoiac."  When  student 
activists  showed  themselves  suspicious  of  the 
new  arrangements  he  was  proposing,  Searle 
said  they  were  "paranoiac."  When  one  pro- 
fessor attacked  another  for  not  endorsing  the 
Illegal  tactics  of  the  Viet  Nam  Day  Commit- 
tee, he  called  him  In  print  "paranoiac." 
When  student  leftists  were  afraid  that  they 
would  lose  their  new  privilege  of  showing 
movies  on  the  campus  to  raise  money,  the 
chancellor's  legal  consultant  called  them 
"paranoid."  The  Dally  Californlan,  the  stu- 
dent newspaper,  editorialized  on  April  31 : 
"We  senae  that  student  paranoia  has  given 
rise  to  administrative  paranoia,  neither  of 
which  is  improving  the  atmosphere  on 
campus." 

Third,  the  alienated  student  left  acquired 
a  curloua  exemption  in  the  university  from 
any  laws  of  morality.  The  Establishment 
Left  of  the  administration  therefore  soon 
found  Itself  sorely  tried  by  the  amorallty  of 
Jts  erstwhile  conu'ades  in  the  Alienated  Left. 

Students'  representatives  stole  a  file  which 
Searle  brought  to  a  meeting  and  photo- 
graphed its  contents;  the  students  then 
claimed  they  had  found  evidence  of  a  plot 
against  them  and  disclaimed  any  feelings  of 
guilt  for  either  their  theft  or  invasion  of 
prlracy.  A  leading  young  faculty  activist. 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  Reginald  Zelnlk, 
wrote  m  candid  indignation:  "Searle  baa 
been  reviled  and  called  a  'liar,'  his  personal 
fllaa  have  been  rifled,  and  all  thla  without  a 
word  of  protest  from  our  'student  leaders.* " 
He  complained  that  "there  haa  been  a  serious 
degeneration  within  the  Berkeley  student 
movement  recently,  that  the  standards  of 
last  year's  movement  are  not  being  unheld, 
and  that  some  students  have  vastly  exag- 
gerated certain  deficiencies  which  exist  in  our 
campus  niles  governing  activity."  He  ob- 
jected to  the  students'  comparing  their  situ- 
ation on  campus  with  that  "of  oppressed  Ne- 
groes in  Mississippi":  their  doing  so.  he  wrote, 
was  "an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  our  stu- 
dent body  . . .  and  a  cheap  attempt  to  exploit 
antlradst  sentiment  by  turning  It  into  a 
situation  where  It  U  totally  irrelevant."  Such 
epithets  as  "liar"  and  "paranoiac"  were,  how- 
ever, among  the  nUlder  terms  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Left.  When  students  of 
the  Peace  Rights  Organizing  Committee  in- 
vaded the  chancellor's  office  and  were  met  by 
the  affable  vice-chancellor.  Earl  Chelt,  they 
performed  with  gusto  for  the  television  cam- 
eras. They  characterised  the  vice-chancellor 
to  his  face  In  vulgar  terms;  a  gentler  student 
interceded  and  said  that  maybe  the  Tloe- 
ehaneellor  toss  a  "son  of  a  bitch,"  but  they 
shotildnt  say  so. 


The  facility  acUvlsts,  distressed  by  these 
developments,  tried  to  explain  them  with  a 
"two-stage"  theory  of  the  "movement." 
Last  year,  they  said.  It  was  noble  and  high- 
minded  and  was  protesting  real  wrongs;  this 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  Ignoble,  low- 
minded,  and  seeking  conflict  for  Its  own  sake. 
This  "two-stage"  theory  had  little  objective 
evidence  to  support  it.  Every  student  tactic 
this  year  had  Its  counterpart  last  year,  and 
If  anything,  the  student  leaders  could  claim 
with  some  force  that  this  year  they  were 
"betrayed"  by  their  closest  faculty  friends 
and  hoodwinked  by  the  administration. 

The  administration's  policy  of  ambiguity, 
for  all  Its  advantages,  was  bound  to  Involve  it 
In  a  loss  of  moral  stature  among  student 
activists.  The  special  assistant  spoke  to  the 
students  in  one  way;  the  chancellor  said  the 
opposite  to  professors.  Searle  unqualifiedly 
assured  students  that  the  chancellor  "fully" 
accepted  "December  8th";  in  practice,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  In  conversations.  Chancellor 
Heyns  professed  otherwise.  Conflict  and 
misunderstanding  were  bound  to  evolve. 
The  Issue  of  the  non-students  became  a  locus 
for  recriminations  of  bad  faith.  The  stu- 
dents state  in  one  of  their  leaflets  (and  their 
account  was  not  challenged) :  "He  (Searle] 
said  he  was  aware  of  how  Important  and  use- 
ful non-students  could  be  to  student  ar- 
ganlzaUons,  He  would  prefer  It  If  the  rules 
permitted  non-students  to  sit  at  tables.  But 
Don  Mulford  (the  local  Republican  state 
assemblyman]  and  his  sort  were  paranoiac 
about  'outside  agitators,'  so  non-students 
would  have  to  be  excluded — on  paper.  Actu- 
ally, he  assured  us,  the  Administration  would 
be  happy  to  wink  at  any  vlcdatlons.  'Tou 
can  trust  me,'  he  said.  Some  of  the  students 
believed  they  could,  and  others  were  too 
polite  to  say  they  couldn't.  And  so  the  gen- 
tlemen's agreement  held — until  the  end  of 
February  when  the  Chancellor  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  show  who  was  boss." 

What  made  the  issue  of  the  non-students 
momentous  was  the  university's  Invitation  to 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
to  deliver  an  address  on  Charter  Day.  March 
as,  and  receive  an  honorary  degree.  Here,  in 
the  minds  of  the  student  leaders,  was  their 
greatest  challenge  and  opportunity,  more  Im- 
portant than  their  parades  and  demonstra- 
tions through  the  streets  of  Berkeley  and 
Oakland. 

This  was  no  skirmish  with  local  police- 
men; this  was  a  chance,  as  the  most  ex- 
treme activists  saw  it,  to  insult  the  spokes- 
man for  American  foreign  policy  publicly. 
Berkeley,  they  hoped,  would  lead  the  way 
for  the  student  movement  to  stand  publicly 
with  the  Viet  Cong.  "To  let  Chancellor 
fieyns  cripple  student  political  activity  at 
this  moment  would  be  more  than  a  counter- 
revolution In  campus  politics;  It  could  easily 
be  an  event  with  international  conse- 
quences," wrote  these  student  leaders.  The 
Berkeley  student  movement  had  brought  the 
university  to  a  "grinding  halt"  last  year; 
could  it  now  pioneer  in  a  counterpart  tech- 
nique which  might  bring  the  government  of 
the  United  States  into  discredit  and  defeat?  : 
"The  ferment  on  this  campus  is  unsettling 
not  only  for  the  Regents  and  the  Governor, 
but  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  weU." 

Several  faculty  activists  spoke  to  the  stu- 
dents on  the  Plaza  at  a  meeting  two  days 
before  the  ambassador's  address.  Chal- 
lenged by  the  student  militants  to  lead  a 
walkout  from  the  CSiarter  Day  ceremony, 
the  faculty  activists  talked  about  their  dis- 
enchantment with  the  student  movement. 
Its  lying  leaflets  and  dishonesty.  The  stu- 
dents replied  that  to  be  parliamentary  when 
the  United  States  was  engaged  In  "genocide" 
was  immoral. 

There  was  no  Mario  Savlo  present  this  time 
to  stir  the  studentry  to  brlag  the  machine  to 
a  grinding  heilt,  nor  was  there  a  Joan  Baez 
to  sing  the  volunteers  on  to  starry-eyed  dis- 


obedience. So  the  student  assemblage  voted 
for  a  simple  walkout,  preceded  by  a  display 
of  protest  signs,  rather  than  for  the  physical 
disruption  of  the  entire  ceremony.  Waves 
of  multicolored  protest  signs,  held  high  above 
the  audience,  greeted  the  ambassador  as  he 
rose  to  speak:  they  conferred  their  own  dls- 
honorary  degree,  "Doctor  of  War."  Later 
several  hundred  students  halted  the  proceed- 
ings for  a  few  minutes  as  they  filed  to  the 
aisles  in  secession.  Afterward,  a  "confronta- 
tion" was  krranged  at  the  gymnasium  be- 
tween the  ambassador  and  the  director  of 
the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies.  Extremist 
students  and  non-student  leaders  later  bit- 
terly regretted  that  they  had  lost  their  oppor- 
tunity to  place  their  veto  on  the  granting  of 
the  degree  to  Arthur  Goldberg. 

Moral  ambiguity  thus  had  had  its  costs  as 
well  as  achievements.  Major  "confronta- 
tions" were  avoided,  and  many  persons  were 
thankful  that  Chancellor  Heyns  had  shown 
himself  capable  of  outmaneuvering  the  stu- 
dent activists.  Yet  the  plain  fact  was  that 
freedom  of  speech  in  a  meaningful  sense  had 
virtually  vanished  from  the  university,  and 
the  admlnlstratioh,  despite  all  Its  brave 
phrases,  continued  to  be  cowed  by  Bever.il 
hundred  student  activists.  Above  all,  no 
university  administration  can  afford  in  the 
long  run  to  acquire  a  reputation  as  Ma- 
chiavellian. This,  however,  was  precisely 
what  was  happening  in  Berkeley. 

The  concept  of  the  university  as  a  bastion 
for  non-student  "guerrilla  warfare"  against 
society  was  bound  to  provoke  a  defensive 
resJKinse  on  the  community's  part.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1966,  Chancellor  Roger  Heyns  became 
probably  the  first  university  head  in  America 
to  be  taken  to  task  by  a  county  grand  jury 
for  condoning  "the  deliberate  violation  of 
criminal  laws"  on  the  campus.  The  Alameda 
Jury  charged  that  the  Berkeley  campus  had 
become  the  "primary  base"  for  violations  of 
the  law,  and  "a  staging  area  for  unlawful 
off-campus  activities  such  as  the  attempts 
to  Interfere  with  the  passage  of  troop  trains 
through  Berkeley  and  Emeryville  In  August, 
1965."  It  cited  thirty-four  specific  Instances 
of  such  Use  of  the  university's  facilities 
The  chancellor  replied  with  a  statement 
which  captious  newspapermen  decried  for 
its  characteristic  ambiguity:  "The  laws  of 
the  state  and  our  rules  cover  the  use  of  uni- 
versity faculties.  ...  I  know  of  no  Illegal  use 
of  our  facilities,  and  President  Kerr  and  I 
have  requested  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  act  if  such  Illegal  use  occurs." 

An  Incident  in  May  toward  the  year's  end 
Indicated  the  extent  to  which  suspicion  and 
mistrust  had  become  the  norm  In  the  Berke- 
ley community.  John  Leggett,  acting  assist- 
ant professor  of  sociology,  burst  in  one  even- 
ing on  his  offlce  In  Barrows  Hall  and  found 
the  veteran  Janitor  holding  scone  papers  in 
his  hand.  At  once  there  were  charges  and 
Innuendos:  was  the  Janitor  a  spy  or  agent  for 
the  chancellor?  The  aggrieved  professor,  a 
militant  New  Leftist,  summoned  the  police 
to  arrest  the  proletarian.  The  next  day  be 
enlisted  the  aid  of  his  distinguished  col- 
league. Professor  Pranz  Schurmann,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies,  and 
both  proceeded  to  the  district  attorney's  of- 
flce. The  following  dialogue  was  reported 
verbatim  In  the  non -student  press: 

"Director  of  Chinese  Center:  What  is  the 
legal  status  of  an  offlce  used  by  a  faculty 
member?  Can  It  be  assumed  that  my  ofDce 
Is  my  private  domain? 

"Assistant  District  Attorney:  Prom  a  legal 
standpoint,  you,  as  an  employee  of  the  tinl- 
verslty.  have  no  property  rights  to  a  room 
that  the  university  has  been  good  enough  to 
assign  for  your  use.  .  .  . 

"AssUtant  Professor:  What  about  Illegal 
trespass?  Obviously  the  Janitor  was  not 
conducting  Janitorial  service.  He  was  read- 
ing mj  flies. 

"AssUtant  District  Attorney:  I  don't  feel 
he  was  guilty  of  Illegal  trespass.    A  Janitor 
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Is  a  kind  of  inspector  whfa  has  the  privilege 
of  traveling  about  through  the  building  as 
he  sees  fit.  T 

"Director  of  Chinese  Center:  When  a  state 
Is  totalitarian,  the  state  ues  Janitors  to  spy 
upon  professors."  I 

Such  was  the  bizarre  cjcanedy  played  con- 
cerning the  inquisitive  oM  Janitor,  Mr.  Riley. 
Almost  all  o<  us  have  ha4  the  experience  of 
finding  the  clean-up  mei)  occasionally  curi- 
ous about  the  papers  the)r  pick  up  on  desks. 
They  take  it  for  granted  that  if  the  docu- 
ment Is  secret,  the  professor  will  put  It  In 
his  locked  file.  Poor  Mr.  Riley  never  tried 
to  hide  the  fact  that  he  had  chanced  to  pick 
up  a  paper.  Suddenly  he  was  transplanted 
by  the  militant  acting  assistant  professcv 
and  the  director  of  the  Chinese  Center  into 
a  world  of  InternationAl  Intrigue.  Alter- 
nately he  was  the  chancellor's  spy,  an  agent 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  bonds- 
man of  James  Bond,  and  Anally  a  "fall  guy" 
jor  tinnamed  sinister  povers.  Nobody  stop- 
ped to  think  that  he  was  Floyd  Blley,  Janitor 
in  Barrows  Hall,  the  center  oi  social  sciences 
in  the  United  States,  where  professorial 
backbiting  Is  now  elevat«l  into  higher  do- 
mains of  ideological  skullduggery,  and  where 
a  sane  Janitor  wonders  what  sort  of  Institu- 
tion it  is  whose  floors  he  U  sweeping. 

What  meanwhile  has  happened  to  the 
whole  concept  of  freedom  of  speech  on  the 
Berkeley  campus?  Freeictom  of  discussion 
presupposes  that  the  chilef  sides  In  any  na- 
tional debate  will  be  reprasented.  In  Berke- 
ley, the  supporters  of  Resident  Johnson's 
foreign  policy  are,  in  efl40t,  denied  a  fortun 
on  the  Berkeley  campus.  The  New  Left  has 
made  it  nearly  impossible  for  the  national 
Administration's  standpolDt  to  be  presented 
to  Berkeley  students.  Thte  was  the  effect  of 
the  last  genuine  debate  |((hich  took  place  In 
Berkeley  in  May,  1966,  put  which  Professor 
Robert  Scalapino  and  iVllllam  Bundy  de- 
fended the  Admin latratlotn  policy  In  Vietnam 
■gainst  two  critics.  Although  the  critics  were 
Ustened  to  courteously  by  Administration 
supporters,  Scalapino  ai^d  Biindy  were  al- 
most shouted  down.  SQaoe  activist  leaders 
have  defended  the  one-slktedness  of  the  "free 
discussion."  The  time,  Ittiey  say,  for  equal 
discussion  of  all  sides  Is  over;  now  is  the 
time  for  action,  and  discussion  should  be 
confined  at  Berkeley  to  i  alternative  ways  of 
stopping  the  war  machliit. 

The  University  Plaza  Iteelf  became  domi- 
nated by  the  non-studetits.  lliey  came  on 
behalf  of  a  variety  of  cailaes  and  movements. 
Their  finest  persons  were  the  representatives 
(rf  the  striking  farm  wc^tkers  from  Delano, 
telling  of  their  efforts  to  build  a  union.  At 
the  other  extreme  were  the  proponents  of 
"undiluted  orgylsm,"  tlie  new  "ideological 
lezuallty"  which  Is  preached  and  practiced 
in  Berkeley  by  the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  sec- 
ond power.  The  nonstuctents'  principal  pub- 
lication, Berkeley  Barb,  described  this  devel- 
opment ;  "Berkeley  Is  fast  becoming  the  great 
experimental  'freedom  lab'  for  the  whole 
country  and  the  world.  In  Berkeley,  amidst 
all  the  other  forms  of  r^elllon  afoot,  there 
Is  very  much  a  sexual  rel^lllon  in  the  mak- 
ing also.  The  rebelll<»i  here  spoken  of  Is 
not  mere  'shacking*. .  .  .|  What  Is  here  being 
referred  to  as  betokening  a  greater  rebellion 
In  Berkeley  is  the  incidental  rise  of  sheer, 
undiluted  orgy-ism."  The  chief  of  the 
"orgiastic  rebelUon"  spdke  at  a  Sproul  Hall 
noonday  rally  to  secuit  recruits  for  their 
next  session.  One  could' scarcely  believe  that 
the  faculty  majority  on  December  8  had  in- 
tended what  was  taking  place  In  its  name. 

The  administration  and  faculty  represent- 
atives on  the  rules  conunlttee  have  begun  to 
try  to  move  the  noon4sy  rallies  from  the 
Sproul  Steps  to  the  less  oentral  Lower  Plaza. 
The  student  activists,  hiowever,  are  prepared 
to  defend  their  hold  on  Sproul  Steps.  To 
them  it  has  an  tmmei^te  symbolic  signifi- 
cance. It  signifies  a  stMiding  threat  to  re 
occupy  Sproul  Ball.     ""Rtese  are  the  Mario 


Savlo  Steps,"  they  say.  "the  steps  for  which 
we  laid  our  bodies  on  the  line."  At  one 
public  meeting  of  the  rules  committee  sev- 
eral hundred  of  them  hooted  and  hissed  a 
professor  of  political  science,  Herbert  Mc- 
Closky,  who  last  year  bad  vigorously  sup- 
ported them.  Now  he  found  their  rallies 
ridiculous  and  regretted  that  he  bad  lost 
several  weeks  of  his  research  time  on  this 
"silly  business."  At  these  words,  the  hooting 
and  hissing  became  a  grandiloquent  re- 
proach. Where  were  the  tribunes  of  Decem- 
ber 8?  asked  the  student  activists. 

Thus  the  "freedom  of  speech"  which 
emerged  In  Berkeley  dtiring  this  past  yefU' 
was  unilateral,  a  freedom  for  the  New  Left 
which  the  latter  was  prep>ared  to  deny  to 
others.  The  chief  Ideologist  on  the  campus, 
Stephen  Welssman,  told  John  Searle  bluntly 
at  a  public  meeting  that  they  even  reserved 
the  right  to  advocate  sending  "storm  troop- 
ers" into  the  classrooms  to  disrupt  them, 
that  their  first  loyalty  was  to  the  "Move- 
ment," and  that  the  university  in  their  eyes 
was  not  a  community  but  a  field  for  con- 
flict. So  enfeebled  had  the  meaning  of  lib- 
eral democratic  values  become  anoong  stu- 
dent activists  that  the  audience  pwissively  ac- 
quiesced to  a  kinship  with  Nazi  storm  troop- 
ers. Indeed,  the  first  day  of  the  Bi»lng 
semester  began  precisely  with  an  organized 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  large  social  science 
course  by  forcing  the  iMx>fessor  in  charge, 
Nathan  Glaaer,  Into  a  "confrontation"  on 
Vietnam;  when  he  refused,  the  principal  dis- 
rupters, an  outside  graduate  student  and  a 
teaching  assistant,  called  excitedly  for  a 
walkout.  Political  dialogue  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  tended  to  become  one  between  fac- 
tions of  the  New  Left. 

The  aftermath  of  the  Charter  Day  walkout 
left    the    university    authorities    exhausted. 
Its    advisers    said    among    themselves    they 
would  hesitate  long  before  they  proposed  in- 
viting     another     national      Administration 
spokesman  to  the  Berkeley  campus.     To  be 
sure,  the  ever-effervescent  John  Searle  stated 
to  the  press,  "We  clobbered  them,"  an  01- 
oonsldered  remark,  since,  after  all,  he  owed 
his  administrative   appointment  to  the  ac- 
tivists'  alleged    confidence   in   him,    as   the 
chancellor  said.    The  "clobbered"  V  J3.C.  that 
evening  was  symbolically  and  actually  be- 
fouling the  university  gymnasium  in  its  own 
vlct<»y  celebration.    The  lesson  of  Tear  One 
was  all  too  clear.    When  teachers  abandon 
their    responsibilities,     they    become     false 
teaches  and  sow  confusion  In  their  students' 
lives.    Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  debate 
have  never  been  at  a  lower  estate  in  any  major 
American  university  in  the  last  geno^tion. 
The  sttidentry  Itself,  however,  has  finally 
begun    to    take    aa    Initiative    which    may 
strengthen  the  administration's  will.    It  re- 
jected by  a  decisive  vote  the  new  constitution 
which  an  activlst-domin&ted  oonstituUonal 
convention  had  proposed,  and  resciied  the 
administration    from    the   anxieties    of    an- 
other "confrontation"  with  a  New  Left  stu- 
dent government.    But  the  moderate  liberal 
studentry,  generally  busy  with  their  studies, 
was  without  leadership  and  lacked  an  auxil- 
iary corps  of  fulltlme,  non-student  activists. 
What  did  the  Berkeley  uprising  contribute 
to   the   Improvement    of    education   at   the 
university?     The  so-called  Educational  Re- 
form failed  to  tmprees  the  alienated  student 
acUvlsts,  who  looked  for  inspiration  princi- 
pally to  the  writer  Paul  Goodman.     They 
Interpreted   the   much   heralded    Muscatine 
Report  as  a  "power-play"  on  the  part  of  one 
faction   of  the  professors.     Many  moderate 
students  were  pleased  and  guardedly  hope- 
ful.   But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Berkeley    faculty   seemed    unmoved   by    the 
committee's  report  and  regarded  with  indif- 
ference its  proposals  for  more  concern  with 
teaching,    for    one   course    a    quarter   on    a 
"pass    or    fail"    basis,    and    its    gesture    for 
smaller    sections.      Attendance    at    faculty 


meetings  to  dlsctiss  Educational  Reform 
dwindled  to  record  lows;  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Academic  Senate  on  May  5  which  voted 
down  one  proposal,  89  persons  were  present 
to  vote  out  of  a  faculty  of  more  than  1600. 
At  a  similar  meeting  on  May  10  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters  and  Science,  37  members  of 
a  faculty  of  900  were  present. 

Tet  one  of  the  proposals  of  the  Educa- 
tional Reform  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a 
striking  one.  Since  the  Reform  committee 
could  not  agree  oh  any  common  philosophy 
of  education,  It  borrowed  a  leaf  'tjm  the 
multiversity:  It  proposed  to  set  up  a  Board 
of  Educational  Development  which  was 
charged  to  keep  proposing  and  underwriting 
daring  new  experiments  In  higher  education. 
It  was  as  U  a  Great  Bureaucratic  State 
boldly  authorized  a  Ministry  of  Revolution 
and  Subversion.  The  multiversity's  way  of 
dealing  with  Reform  is  to  Institutionalize  it, 
and  the  conunlttee,  lacking  any  basic  plan 
for  dealing  with  the  multiversity,  charac- 
teristically relapsed  into  its  ways  of  think- 
ing. 

The  one  educational  experiment  which 
was  begun  under  the  immediate  Impact  of 
the  student  uprising  was  after  one  'short 
year  close  to  foundering.  Its  director.  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Tussman,  chairman  of  the  de- 
pBLrtment  of  philosophy,  was  remembered  as 
the  professor  who  at  a  hectic  Plaza  meeting 
In  December,  19M,  told  the  massed  students 
that  they  now  had  all  the  power.  He  was 
made  director  of  a  two-year  "experimental 
college"  which  was  modeled  on  the  venture 
of  Alexander  Melklejohn  at  Wisconsin  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Perhaps  because  it 
lacked  the  teaching  genius  of  a  Melklejohn 
to  give  it  meaning,  this  latest  quest  for  an 
educational  Utopia,  to  which  so  many  stu- 
dents had  attached  a  touching  faith  and 
hope,  was  by  spring  In  a  sorry  pass.  The 
director  complained  that  his  teaching  as- 
sistants were  "grooving  with  the  students," 
and  not  acting  as  "Islands  of  tranquillity  and 
non-hysteria."  He  added:  "In  a  very  real 
sense  the  problem  is  one  of  authority.  I 
find  myself  pushed  more  and  more  into  a 
role  that  is  generally  described  as  authoritar- 
ian— and  that's  cdcay.  I  accept  that."  Thia 
was  Indeed  a  time  of  transition  for  many 
Berkeley  professors;  from  Ubertarlanism  to 
authoritarianism  in  one  short  year. 

Was  the  student  uprising  the  harbinger,  as 
so  many  persons  hoped,  ot  a  higher  student 
ethic?  The  facts  provide  a  melancholy  refu- 
tation. The  aftermath  of  the  student  up- 
rising brought  to  the  city  of  Berkeley  a 
period  of  unprecedented  crime.  According  to 
the  annual  police  report,  almost  half  the 
persons  arrested  In  Berkeley  during  1965  were 
students.  Close  to  3,000  students  of  aU  sorts 
and  schools  were  arrested  in  the  year  which 
f<^owed  the  Student  Uprising  of  1904.  In  a 
five-year  period,  burglaries  had  increased 
from  147  to  1.164,  and  thefts  from  305  to  664. 
While  the  city  as  a  whole  during  the  past 
year  sustained  an  11  percent  Increase  in 
crime,  the  increase  In  the  campus  area  was 
39  percent.  The  chief  of  police  reported  that 
the  most  dramatic  upsurge  in  crime  took 
place  at  the  end  of  1964— that  Is,  at  the 
height  of  the  student  uprising. 

Apart  from  all  statistics  and  their  possible 
Inaccuracies  and  mlsreadlngs,  what  was  most 
disquieting  was  that  some  segments  of  the 
New  Left  proclaimed  their  readiness  to  prey 
on  the  System.  A  cult  of  thievery  was  fiour- 
ishing.  The  Maoist  group  was  most  vocifer- 
ous of  all  in  boasting  about  Its  achievenoents 
in  shoplifting,  but  others  shared  its  dis- 
honor. This  cult  of  dishonesty  has  been  de- 
veloping gradually  In  Berkeley.  Three  years 
ago  the  head  of  the  New  Left  student  party. 
Slate  was  found  guilty  of  stealing  from  a 
bookstore;  his  defense  was  to  bteme  it  on 
the  System.  The  non -student  founder  erf  the 
obscenitarlan  movement  was  also  arrested 
fcK-  shoplifting.  Ouerrllla  warfare  was  waged 
against  small  storekeepers,  aged  landladies, 
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the  university's  grading  system,  and  selective 
service. 

Tbe  faculty  and  the  students  In  Berkeley 
have  within  one  year  shown  changes  In  their 
ranks  which.  If  they  persist,  must  affect  in 
the  long  run  the  university's  character.  A 
process  of  political  selection  has  gotten  un- 
der way.  Several  of  the  leading  moderates 
and  liberals  have  resigned  from  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berkeley — moat  notably,  Seymour  Up- 
set, director  of  the  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Dwlght  Waldo,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Oovemmental  Studies,  and 
Paul  Seabury,  a  former  national  officer  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  In  i»t>gre8s,  the  number  of 
tenured  professors  leaving  Berkeley  has 
trebled  during  this  time  of  troubles,  with 
more  than  thirty  resigning  this  year. 

The  applications  for  undergraduate  admis- 
sion for  the  fall  of  1966  had  dropped  by  more 
than  20  percent.  It  was  announced  In  Febru- 
ary. Whereas  6048  had  applied  by  January  7 
of  the  previous  year,  only  3673  had  applied 
during  the  present  year.  Second  and  third 
choices  would  later  raise  the  number,  but  the 
Initial  decrease  was  striking.  Reports  from 
various  departments  Indicated  too  that  the 
better  graduate  students  were  declining  to 
oome  to  the  university.  Berkeley  has  entered 
upon  a  process  of  Ideological  and  moral  self- 
dltrerentlatlon.  It  may  become  a  university 
whose  tone  will  be  set  by  students  and  teach- 
ers of  the  New  Left. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  Berkeley  faculty  ItseU 
Is  Imbued  with  an  ethos  of  generational  re- 
volt. More  than  any  other  In  the  United 
States  It  lacked  the  stabilizing  force  of 
tradition,  probably  because  it  was  largely  the 
product  of  an  academic  gold  rush.  As  the 
university  in  the  last  decade  burgeoned  In 
size,  with  new  departments,  new  centers,  and 
new  Institutes,  there  came  forward  i.  whole 
new  academic  generation,  shaped  in  ttie  poet- 
World  War  n  period,  with  values  which  re- 
flected that  age  of  mobility  and  achievable 
.  wealth.  The  new  university  was  virtually 
ahlstorlcal,  with  few  roots  in  the  past;  In 
the  social  sciences  especially  there  was  no 
sense  of  a  continuity  with  the  work  of  prede- 
cessors. Departments  were  riven  by  severe 
oonlUcts  of  generations,  of  personalities  and 
politics — certainly  nothing  new  in  academic 
life.  But  perhaps  only  on  a  campus  which 
had  lost  sight  of  scholarly  dignity,  honor,  and 
courtesy  could  these  episodes  of  ugly  oom- 
petitiveneas  and  naked  hostility  have  re- 
sounded so  shockingly. 

Berkeley,  indeed,  is  the  first  "political  uni- 
versity" In  the  United  States.  This  Is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  signlflcance.  For 
the  first  time  the  Intellectual  class  of  the 
United  States  Is  undertaking  to  enter  politica 
directly,  and  to  offer  to  the  electorate, 
tlirough  the  agency  of  faculty-student  ac- 
tlvlsta,  something  akin  to  an  Intellectuals' 
Party.  Dtuing  the  spring  of  1966  in  Berkeley, 
almost  all  faculty-student  activism  con- 
verged around  the  candidacy  in  the  Democra- 
tic congressional  primary  of  Robert  Scheer, 
who,  running  on  a  platform  of  militant  op- 
position to  the  Vietnam  war,  nearly  defeated 
the  liberal  Incvunbent;  be  carried  Berkeley 
by  14,625  votes  to  12.166,  but  lost  in  the 
district  as  a  whole,  receiving  28.751  votes 
against  the  victor's  35,270.  Robert  Scheer  Is 
a  typical  product  of  the  Berkeley  student 
movement.  In  1961 ,  while  a  graduate  student 
In  economics,  he  was  an  editor  and  founder 
of  a  magazine  of  the  New  Left,  Root  and 
Branch. 

"The  college  left,"  he  wrote  at  that  time  In 
s  vocabulary  which  had  ugly  connotations, 
"consists  of  a  few  thousand  cultural  freaks. 
Its  membership  is  weighted  heavily  to  New 
York  Jews,  children  of  older  generation  rad- 
icals, and  Bohemians.  Tot  reasons  of  cul- 
ture, [wraonality,  or  choice,  they  are  gener- 
ally Impervious  to  the  normal  rewards  and 
concerns  of  American  society."  Because  the 
Intellectuals  were  alienated  from  society,  he 


wrote,  they  clung  to  the  iiniversity — "the 
University  is  'home';  this  Is  the  world  we 
understand,  and  the  other  one  frightens  the 
hell  out  of  us." 

Scheer  was  pro-Castro,  anti-John  Ken- 
nedy, and  mildly  pornopolltlcal.  His  studies 
came  to  grief.  He  grew  a  shaggy,  Castro- 
like  beard,  and  went  to  work  as  a  salesman 
for  the  famed  literary  center.  City  Lights 
Bookshop.  In  Ban  Francisco.  Subsequently, 
the  System,  through  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  published 
a  paper  by  him  on  Vietnam.  He  spoke  at 
teach-ins,  and  according  to  VJ}.C.  spokes- 
men, during  the  mass  demonstration  In  the 
Berkeley  streets  on  the  night  of  October  IS 
supported  the  breaching  of  the  Oakland  po- 
lice formation.  He  had  been  using  for  some 
time  the  rhetoric  of  a  seizure  of  power  by 
the  Oakland  poor.  Then  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  Congress.  He  trimmed  his  beard  so 
that  be  looked  like  a  New  England  whaling 
captain,  and  began  to  wear  a  bourgeois 
jacket,  as  befitted  a  well-groomed  congres- 
sional candidate.  Student  and  faculty  acti- 
vists gave  time  and  money  to  the  Scheer 
campaign.  They  availed  themselves  of  all 
techniques,  from  exhaustive  precinct  work 
to  demagogy  and  sezagogy.  One  day  they 
brought  a  leading  San  Francisco  go-go  danc- 
er to  the  Lower  Plaza  to  lure  the  students 
into  politics.  She  danced  for  the  multitude, 
but  embarreused  her  sponsors  by  telling  a 
reporter  that  she  didn't  know  who  Robert 
Scheer  was. 

The  New  Intellectual  class  in  Berkeley  is 
feeling  Its  way  toward  a  technique  for  ex- 
erting political  power  through  a  variety  of 
devices — stopping  troop  trains,  massive 
demonstrations  open-ended  toward  illegal- 
ity, and  the  more  staid  political  primaries. 
And.  of  course,  the  university  Is  In  the 
strange  position  of  being  the  "staging 
area"  for  all  these  actions.  Two  demonstra- 
tions, of  October  16  and  November  20, 
though  in  large  part  composed  of  non-stu- 
dents, assembled  and  marched  from  the 
university  grounds.  Public  criticism  Indeed 
moved  the  chancellor  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Berkeley  authorities  that  he  would 
henceforth  deny  the  university  grounds  to 
illegal  parades.  This  constituted  a  welcome 
departure  from  the  unrestricted  Faculty 
Resolution  of  December  8.  The  faciUty 
oounterposed  no  objection.  The  adminis- 
tration, however,  never  und«took  a 
straightforward  discussion  with  the  stu- 
dents of  the  inadequacies  of  December  B. 
Rather,  it  rendered  a  continuing  obeisance 
to  the  resolution,  thereby  always  providing 
a  basis  for  st\idente'  charges  of  "bad  fafth." 

A  great  institution  like  Berkeley  has,  how- 
ever, tremendous  resources  for  recovery  of 
integrity.  It  is  likely  that  the  moderate 
studentry  will  eventually  assert  IteeU  and 
terminate  the  hegemony  of  the  non-students 
on  Sproul  Plaza.  The  non-students  them- 
selves are  an  unpredictable  segment; 
Berkeley  might  cease  to  be  the  fashion,  and 
the  guerrilla  warriors  would  go  elsewhere. 
Yet  meanwhile  the  possibility  remains  of 
troubled  days.  The  virus  of  violence  Is  strong 
in  Berkeley:  In  the  spring  the  headquarters 
of  the  VX>.C.  near  the  university  was  bombed 
and  shattered  beyond  repair.  To  be  siu-e,  the 
VJ>.C.  Itself  Included  many  who  advocated 
or  Justified  the  rise  of  terrorism.  But  It  was 
remarkable  how  little  concern  was  shown  by 
the  Berkeley  community. 

In  the  last  reckoning  the  problem  of 
Berkeley  is  the  problem  of  the  American 
intellectual  class  itself,  its  sudden  power, 
affluence,  influence,  and  immaturity.  Here 
was  the  largest  aggregation  of  Intellectual 
force  in  the  United  States,  yet  its  dealings 
with  basic  political  Issues  were  often  deflected 
by  a  congeries  of  slogans,  fantasies,  rancors. 
A  whole  group  of  vaguely  conformist  leftists 
were  now  enjoying  a  vicarious  Ideological 
fling  in  the  form  of  the  New  Student  Left. 


A  cult  of  youth  swept  over  facvUty  activists; 
somehow  youth's  idealism  over  faculty 
activists;  somehow  youth's  idealism  must 
have  history  on  Its  side,  even  if  it  went  wrong 
in  particular  Instances.  One  could  not  help 
remembering  that  German  professors  in  the 
nineteen  thirties  had  apologized  for  their 
Nazi  students  in  precisely  this  way,  with 
precisely  this  faith  in  the  redeeming  sincerity 
of  youth.  One  also  remembered  the  Ameri- 
can fellow-traveling  professors  of  the  thirties 
who  had  underwritten  the  idealistic  Com- 
munist commitment  of  their  students;  the 
Berkeley  Faculty  Activists  were  their  living 
replicas,  using  the  same  words,  expressions, 
and  arg^uments.  Many  professors  were  par- 
ticularly affected  by  accusations  of  hypocriti- 
cal Inactlvlsm,  especially  when  such  charges 
came  from  their  students.  The  Intellectual 
Is  as  susceptible  to  fashions  as  any  other  part 
of  the  community,  and  Intellectual  fashions 
are  Insidious  In  a  way  others  are  not.  To  fall 
behind  the  vanguard  Is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
death  for  the  Intellectual.  Thus  the  old  men 
and  the  middle-aged  men  in  Berkeley  were 
curiously  adrift,  and  failed  to  supply  that 
balancing  principle,  that  measure  of  expe- 
rience, which  was  the  duty  of  their  years. 

In  this  sense,  the  problem  of  Berkeley  is 
the  problem  of  the  American  Intellectual 
class.  As  it  grows  In  power  and  numbers, 
wooed  alike  by  the  government,  foundations, 
the  publishing  world,  Industry,  and  the  uni- 
versities. It  demands  for  Itself  the  privileges 
and  prerogatives  of  a  third  chamber  of  gov- 
ernment. It  demands  that  governmental  ofll- 
clals  be  especially  accountable  to  it  as  the 
guardians  of  Intellect  and  knowledge.  Tet  it 
has  scarcely  shown  Itself  to  possess  the  char- 
acter which  Its  pretensions  would  require. 

The  twentieth  century  has  shown  how  the 
intellectual  class  can  become  a  primary  force 
for  an  assault  on  democratic  institutions, 
and  we  may  yet  witness  this  phenomenon  in 
America  disguised  under  such  slogans  as 
"participatory  democracy."  Bernard  Shaw 
remarks  that  the  most  tragic  thing  in  the 
world  Is  a  man  of  genius  who  is  not  also  a 
man  of  character.  This  In  a  sense  has  been 
the  collective  tragedy  of  Berkeley. 


INVITATION   TO   VISIT   THE    QUAD 
CmES   AREA   OP  ALABAMA   AND 

THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
same  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  the  Helen 
Keller  home  at  Tuscumbla,  Ala.,  as  one 
of  the  attractions  which  tourists  ought 
to  see  in  a  tour  of  the  Deep  South  coun- 
try. I  repeat  the  invitation  to  see  Ivy 
Green,  where  Helen  Keller  began  the 
training  which  overcame  handicaps  and 
set  an  example  for  people  everywhere, 
but  I  would  like  to  enlarge  the  invitation 
to  Include  the  whole  Quad  Cities  area  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Muscle  Shoals. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  a  few  days  ago 
when  I  crossed  and  recrossed  the  bridge 
between  Florence  and  Sheffield  and 
looked  at  the  palisades  along  the  Ten- 
nessee, a  magnificent  sheer  cliff  rising 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  waters  of 
the  river.  This  Is  beautiful  coimtry,  but 
it  is  more  than  that. 

This  is  the  place  which  Inspired  TVA, 
a  model  of  regional  resource  develop- 
ment for  the  entire  world.  This  is  the 
place  at  which  the  dangerous  and 
treacherous  Muscle  Shoals  in  former 
days  stopped  steamboat  traffic  on  the 
Tennessee  River.  It  is  the  site  of  Wil- 
son Dam.  initial  dam  in  the  TVA  com- 
plex of  dams  and  powerhouses.  This 
dam  now  has  one  of  the  highest  single- 
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lift  locks  in  the  world;    Wilson  Dam  is 
a  great  tourist  attractipn. 

This  is  the  place  fkt>m  which  Henry 
Ford  envisioned  a  73-mlle-long  indus- 
trial city,  a  vision  which  has  come  to 
pass  in  the  HuntsviUe-Decatur-Quad 
Cities  complex  of  I  great  industrial 
plants — chemicals,  shipbuilding,  syn- 
thetic fibers,  milling  tiaxtiles,  aluminum, 
and  the  new  electronlio  space  industries. 
Between  the  industries  the  wide  Tennes- 
see River  lakes  behiiid  the  dams  offer 
wildlife  refuge  area«»  boat-launching 
ramps.  State  parks,  {good  motels,  and 
many  recreational  opportimities.  I  rec- 
ommend this  entire  area  of  the  State. 

At  Decatur,  the  FOrd  idea  has  been 
realized  for  a  dozen  or  more  miles  along 
the  river,  with  handsome  industrial 
buildings  rising  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee  River.  An  interesting  land- 
mark here  is  the  old  State  bank,  built  al- 
most a  century  and  a  half  ago,  a  simple 
but  handsome  Greek  building.  A  short 
distance  from  Decatur,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  is  Mooresvllle,  one  of  Ala- 
bama's oldest  towns.  It  is  famous  for 
its  fine  apte  bellum  ho|aes. 

On  up  the  river  tl^ere  are  the  great 
lakes  extending  past  Guntersvllle  and 
Scottsboro  to  the  Tennessee  line,  but  be- 
fore one  gets  to  this  water  playgroimd 
area,  there  is  Huntsville — my  home- 
town— which  I  remeinber  as  a  small  and, 
some  said,  a  sleepy  tojwn.  Today  it  ts  a 
bustling  city  with  the  ftistest  growth  rec- 
ord of  any  city  in  the  Nation,  and  it  is 
the  center  of  America's  rocket  and  space 
effort.  The  Huntsville  ai'ea,  with  the 
space  center  and  Redlstone  Arsenal,  is  a 
section  which  no  visitor  to  Alabama 
ought  to  miss.  I 

Good  highways  tmverse  this  entire 
area.  It  ts  a  pleasuiie  to  drive  in  Ala- 
bama. In  many  sect^ns  along  the  river 
the  traveler  can  see  the  lakes  without 
leaving  the  highway,  but  I  suggest  a  stop 
for  a  more  leisiu'ely  view  of  this  Tennes- 
see Valley  country. 

So  this  is  anothef  part  of  a  great 
State.  I  invite  you  tn  see  it,  and  to  see 
all  of  Alabama.  I  pr  itnlse  you  that  you 
will  enjoy  a  visit  to  this  State  in  the 
heart  of  the  Deep  South. 
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Mr.INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Hawaii  has  an  imusaally  large  number 
of  VISTA  volunteers  working  in  various 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  [ 

One  of  these  VISTA  volunteers  is  a 
former  resident  of  Kauai,  Hawaii,  who  Is 
now  serving  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  The 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  recently  de- 
scribed her  activities  fri  this  community 
which  is  so  far  from  her  former  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Hxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pri^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Honolu  f 
July  7, 
Ex-Kauaiam  VISTA  Wotei 
OxTTDTo  Vm  ai 


Star-Bulletin, 
li>66) 

Df   FAIKBANKa 

TO  Cold 


The  sole  V.L8.T.A. 
Alaska,  u  a  former 
Smith. 


worker  in  Fairbanks, 
Iflander— Mrs.    BllUe 


Mrs.  Smith,  a  widow,  \ised  to  live  on 
Kauai. 

Since  her  two  sons  are  in  college,  she  de- 
cided to  "do  something."  The  "something" 
she  decided  on  was  Joining  V.I.S.T.A.  (Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America) . 

In  Fairbanks,  Mrs.  Smith  has  a  multi- 
pronged  Job  of  being  adviser-big  slster- 
teacber-pal  to  young  village  girls  who  come 
to  the  city  for  schooling  or  to  take  Jobs. 

Headquartered  at  Hospitality  House,  a 
home  away  from  home  for  these  girls,  she 
helps  them  to  adapt  to  city  living. 

visrrs  JAILS 

In  addition,  she  works  with  young  girls 
who  began  as  bar  girls,  eventually  got  Into 
dUBculty  and  landed  in  Jail. 

She  visits  the  girls  In  their  cells,  brings 
them  books  and  helps  them  to  find  Jobs  once 
they're  released. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  been  teaching  them  to  sew 
and  Instructing  them  in  nutrition  and  home- 
making  skills. 

She  pointed  out  that  alcoholism,  delin- 
quency and  unwed  motherhood  are  grave 
problems  In  Fairbanks,  as  they  are  elsewhere. 

BUST    AS   BEAVER 

She  admitted  missing  the  warm  beaches 
and  lush  gardens  of  Kauai,  but  noted  she's 
getting  used  to  Alaska's  sub-zero  weather 
and  learning  to  like  moose  meat,  caribou 
steak  and  "squaw  candy"  (dried  smoked  sal- 
mon). 

Asked  whether  she  gets  lonely  there, 
she  replied:  "Lonely?  I've  been  so  busy  I 
haven't  a  chance  to  think  about  it." 

She  hopes  to  open  a  dressmaking  shop  to 
provide  Jobs  for  some  of  the  girls. 

After  her  year  with  V.I.S.T.A.,  she  said, 
"my  sons  and  I  have  talked  about  starting 
a  home  for  boys.  Sort  of  a  Boys'  Town  Idea. 
If  we  do,  my  year  with  V.I.8.T.A.  will  be 
invaluable." 


A  MIDDLE  WAY  OUT  OP  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
scsuxely  finished  reading  Richard  Good- 
win's call  for  a  united  citizens  front 
against  a  wider  war  in  Vietnam  when  I 
came  across  a  most  important  article 
authored  by  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  magazine, 
September  18,  1966. 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  like  Goodwin,  a  for- 
mer White  House  assistant  to  Presidents 
Keruiedy  and  Johnson,  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's ablest  historians.  His  article  pre- 
sents a  most  carefully  reasoned  case 
against  the  administration's  continuous 
enlargement  of  the  Vietnam  war — fol- 
lowed by  an  appeal  for  a  new  effort  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

Writes  Mr.  Schlesinger: 

Are  the  only  alternatives  widening  the  war 
or  disorderly  ami  humiliating  withdrawal? 
Surely,  our  statesmanship  is  not  yet  this 
bankrupt.  I  think  a  middle  course  Is  still 
possible  if  there  were  the  will  to  piirsue  it. 
And  this  course  must  begin  with  a  decision 
to  stop  widening  and  Americanizing  the  war. 

I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern when  two  top-level  former  White 
House  advisers  with  the  recognized  abil- 
ity of  Richard  Goodwin  and  Arthur 
Schlesinger  appeal  on  successive  days  for 
a  halt  in  the  growing  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  These  are  tough-minded, 
realistic  thinkers  who  have  seen  adminis- 
tration policy  being  shaped  from  the  in- 
side but  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
in  recent  months  for  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion free  from  official  pressures.  I  be- 
lieve their  sobering  words  of  this  past 


weekend  deserve  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Schlesinger's  superb  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times  Magazine, 
Sept.  18,  1966] 

SCRLXSIMGER  SUGGESTS  THAT  Wz  RECOVEB  OUR 

Cool  and  Follow  a  Middle  Wat  Otrr  or 
Vietnam 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

Why  we  are  in  Vietnam  Is  today  a  ques- 
tion of  only  historical  Interest.  We  ore 
there,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  we  must 
deal  with  the  situation  that  exists.  Our 
national  security  may  not  have  compelled  us 
to  draw  a  line  across  Southeast  Asia  where 
we  did,  but,  having  drawn  it,  we  cannot 
lightly  abandon  it.  Our  stake  in  South  Viet- 
nam may  have  been  self-created,  but  It  has 
nonetheless  become  real.  Our  precipitate 
withdrawal  now  would  have  ominous  re- 
verberations throughout  Asia.  Our  conunlt- 
ment  of  over  300,000  American  troops,  young 
men  of  exceptional  skill  and  gallantry  en- 
gaged in  cruel  and  difficult  warfare,  meas- 
ures the  magnitude  of  our  national  con- 
cern. 

We  have  achieved  this  entanglement,  not 
after  due  and  deliberate  consideration,  but 
through  a  series  of  small  decisions.  It  is 
not  only  idle  but  \uifalr  to  seek  out  guUty 
men.  President  Elsenhower,  after  rejecting 
American  military  intervention  in  1054,  set 
in  motion  the  policy  of  support  for  Saigon 
which  resulted,  two  Presidents  later,  in 
American  military  Intervention  in  1965. 
Each  step  in  the  deepening  of  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  was  reasonably  regarded 
at  the  time  as  the  last  that  would  be  neces- 
sary; yet.  In  retrospect,  each  step  led  only 
to  the  next,  until  we  find  ourselves  en- 
trapped today  in  that  nightmare  of  Ameri- 
can strategists,  a  land  war  in  Asia — a  war 
which  no  President,  including  President 
Johnson,  desired  or  Intended.  The  Vietnam 
story  Is  a  tragedy  without  villains.  No 
thoughtful  American  can  withhold  sym- 
pathy as  President  Johnson  ponders  the 
gloomy  choices  which  lie  ahead. 

Tet  each  President,  as  he  makes  his 
choices,  must  expect  to  be  accountable  for 
them.  Everything  in  recent  weeks — the 
actions  of  the  Administration,  the  intima- 
tions of  actions  to  come,  even  a  certain 
harshness  in  the  Presidential  rhetoric — sug- 
gests that  President  Johnson  has  made  his 
choice,  and  that  his  choice  Is  the  careful  en- 
largement of  the  war.  New  experiments  In 
escalation  are  first  denied,  then  disowned, 
then  dlscoiinted  and  finally  undertaken.  As 
past  medicine  falls,  all  we  can  ai^arently 
think  to  do  is  to  increase  the  doee.  In  May 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  explained  why 
we  were  not  going  to  bomb  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong; at  the  end  of  June  we  began  the 
strikes  against  the  oil  depots.  The  demili- 
tarized zone  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  used  by  North  Vietnam  units 
for  years,  but  suddenly  we  have  isegun  to 
bomb  it. 

When  such  steps  work  no  miracles — and 
it  Is  safe  to  predict  that  escalation  will  be 
no  more  decisive  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  In  the  past — the  demand  wUl  arise  for 
"Just  one  more  step."  Plenty  of  room  re- 
mains for  widening  the  war:  the  harbors  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  Irrigation  dikes,  the 
steel  plants,  the  factories,  the  power  grid, 
the  crops,  the  civilian  population,  the 
Chinese  border.  The  fact  that  we  excluded 
such  steps  yesterday  is,  alas,  no  guarantee 
that  we  win  not  pursue  them  tomorrow. 
And  if  bombing  will  not  bring  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
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to  his  knee*  or  stop  his  support  of  th«  Vlet- 

cong  In  South  Vietnam,  there  la  always  the 
last  raeort  of  Invasion.  Oeneral  Ky  has  al- 
ready told  MM  that  we  must  Invade  North 
Vietnam  to  win  the  war.  In  his  recent  press 
conference,  the  Secretary  of  State  twice  de- 
ellaed  to  rule  out  this  poaslblllty. 

The  theory,  of  coarse.  Is  that  widening  the 
war  will  shorten  It.  This  theory  appears  to 
be  t>aaed  on  three  convictions:  first,  that 
the  war  win  be  decided  In  North  Vietnam; 
second,  that  the  risk  of  Chinese  or  Soviet 
entry  Is  negUglhle,  and  third,  that  military 
"Tlctory"  In  some  sense  Is  poeslble.  Perhaps 
these  premises  are  correct,  and  In  another 
year  or  two  we  may  all  be  saluting  the  wls- 
dotn  and  statesmanship  of  the  American 
Government.  In  so  inscrutable  a  situation, 
no  one  can  be  confident  about  his  doubt  and 
disagreement.  Nonetheless,  to  many  Amer- 
icans these  propositions  constitute  a  terribly 
shaky  basis  for  action  which  has  already 
carried  the  United  States  into  a  ground  war 
In  Asia  and  which  may  well  carry  the  world 
to  the  brink  of  the  third  world  war. 

The  illusion  that  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam can  be  decided  in  North  Vietnam  Is  evi- 
dently a  result  of  listening  too  long  to  our 
own  propaganda.  Our  Oovemment  has  In- 
sisted so  often  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
a  clear-cut  case  of  aggression  across  fron- 
tiers that  It  has  come  to  beUeve  itself  that 
the  war  was  started  In  Hanoi  and  can  be 
stopped  tliere.  "The  war,"  the  Stxretary  of 
State  has  solemnly  assured  us,  "Is  clearly  an 
'armed  attack.'  cynically  and  systematlcaUy 
»TVMirif.«Mi  by  the  Hanoi  regime  against  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam." 

Yet  the  best  evidence  Is  that  the  war  began 
as  an  insurrection  within  South  Vietnam 
which,  as  It  has  gathered  momentum,  has 
attracted  increasing  support  and  direction 
from  the  north.  Even  today  the  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  in  South  Vietnam  amount 
to  only  a  traction  of  the  total  enemy  force 
(and  to  an  even  smalier  traction  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  In  South  Vietnam).  We  cotild 
follow  the  genial  prescription  of  Oeneral 
Lellay  and  bomb  North  Vietnam  back  to  the 
Stone  Age — and  the  war  would  stlU  go  on  In 
South  Vietnam.  To  reduce  this  war  to  the 
■impllflcatlon  of  a  wicked  regime  molesting 
its  neighbors,  and  to  suppose  that  it  can  be 
ended  by  punialilng  the  wicked  regime.  Is 
surely  to  misconceive  not  only  the  political 
but  even  the  military  character  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

As  for  the  assurances  that  China  will  not 
enter,  thee*  wUl  be  less  than  toUlly  satisfy- 
ing to  those  whose  memory  stretches  back  to 
the  Korean  War.  Oeneral  MacArthur,  an- 
other one  of  those  military  experts  on  Ori- 
ental psychology,  when  asked  by  President 
Ttuman  on  Wake  Island  In  October  19S0. 
what  the  chances  were  of  Chinese  interven- 
tion, replied.  "T^ery  Uttle.  .  .  Now  that  we 
have  bases  for  our  Air  Force  in  Korea,  U  the 
Chinese  tried  to  get  down  to  Pyongyang, 
there  would  be  the  greatest  slaughter."  Such 
reasoning  lay  behind  the  decision  (the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs at  that  time  Is  Secretary  of  State  today) 
to  send  American  troops  across  the  38th 
Parallel  despite  warnings  from  Peking  that 
this  would  jirovoke  a  Chinese  response.  In  a 
few  weeks,  China  was  actively  In  the  war. 
and,  while  there  was  the  greatest  slaughter. 
It  was  not  notably  of  the  Chinese. 

There  seems  little  question  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  no  great  passion  to  enter  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  They  do  not  want  to  put  their 
nuclear  plants  in  hazard;  and,  in  any  case, 
their  foreign  policy  has  typically  been  a  com- 
pound of  polemical  ferocity  and  practical 
prudence.  But  the  leaders  In  Peking  are  no 
doubt  }Q8t  as  devoted  students  of  Munich  •• 
ttie  American  Secretary  of  State.  They  are 
sure  that  we  are  out  to  bury  them;  they  be- 
Ueve that  appeasement  invites  further  ag- 
greeaton;  and,  however  deep  their  reluctance. 


at  some  point  eoncam  for  national  surTlval 

will  make  them  fight. 

When  wlU  that  pctnt  be  reached?  Prob- 
ably when  they  are  confronted  by  a  direct 
threat  to  their  frontier,  either  through 
bombing  or  through  an  Amertean  decision 
to  cross  the  17th  Parallel  and  Invade  North 
Vietnam.  If  a  Communist  regime  barely  es- 
tablished In  JPeking  could  take  a  decision  to 
Intervene  against  the  only  atomic  power  in 
the  world  in  1960,  why  does  anyone  suppose 
that  a  much  stronger  regime  should  flinch 
from  that  dedalon  in  19M?  Indeed,  given  the 
present  discord  in  Peking,  war  may  seem  the 
best  way  to  renew  revolutionary  discipline, 
stop  the  brawling  and  unite  the  nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  entry  into  the 
Korean  War  had  at  least  the  passive  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  Union;  but  It  would  be 
risky  today  to  rely  on  the  Sino-Sovlet  split 
to  save  us  from  everything.  Including  Soviet 
aid  to  China  In  case  of  war  with  the  United 
States  or  even  direct  Soviet  entry  into  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  For  the  Soviet  Union  Is  al- 
ready extensively  Involved  in  Vietnam — more 
so  In  a  sense  than  the  Chinese — and  It  would 
be  foolish  to  suppose  that,  giv«n  Moscow's 
competition  with  Peking  for  the  leadership 
of  tiie  Communist  world.  Russia  could  afford 
to  stand  by  and  allow  Commiuiist  North 
Vietnam  or  CommiuUst  China  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  American  imperialists. 

As  for  the  third  premise  (that  military 
"victory"  Is  in  some  sense  possible) :  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  course,  by  definition 
argue  for  military  solutions.  They  are  the 
most  fervent  apostles  of  "one  more  step." 
That  is  their  business,  and  no  one  should  be 
surprised  that  generals  behave  like  generals. 
The  fault  Uee  not  with  those  who  give  this 
advice  but  those  who  take  it.  Once,  early 
In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  the  then 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  outlined  the 
processes  of  escalation  in  Southeast  Asia  be- 
fore the  National  Security  Council,  conclud- 
ing, "If  we  are  given  the  right  to  use  nuclear 
weapons,  we  can  guarantee  victory."  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sat  glumly  rubbing  an  upper 
molar.  After  a  moment  someone  said,  "Mr. 
President,  perhaps  you  would  have  the  gen- 
eral explain  to  us  what  he  means  by  vic- 
tory." Kennedy  grunted  and  dismissed  the 
meeting.  Later  he  said,  "Since  he  couldn't 
think  of  any  fiu-ther  escalation,  he  would 
have  to  promise  us  victory." 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  bombing  the  north? 
It  Is  hard  to  find  out.  According  to  Oen. 
MaxweU  TYtylor,  "The  objective  of  our  air 
wunpulgn  Is  to  change  the  will  of  the  enemy 
leadership."  Secretary  UcNamara,  on  ttie 
other  hand,  has  said,  "We  never  believed  that 
bombing  would  destroy  North  Vietnam's 
will."  Whatever  the  theory,  the  results  would 
appear  to  support  Secretary  McNamara.  The 
northern  strategy.  Instead  of  driving  Hand 
to  the  conference  table,  seems  to  have  hard- 
ened the  will  ot  the  regime,  ctrnvlnoed  It  that 
Its  life  Is  at  stake,  brought  it  cloaer  to  China 
and  solidified  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  in 
its  support. 

"There  Is  no  Indication."  Oeneral  West- 
moreland said  the  other  day.  "that  the  re- 
solve of  the  leadership  in  Hanoi  has  been 
reduced."  In  other  words,  bombing  has  had 
precisely  the  effect  that  the  analyses  of  the 
United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  after 
the  Second  World  War  would  have  forecast. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  was  a 
director  of  that  survey;  this  may  well  be  why 
he  has  been  reported  so  unenthuslastlc  about 
the  air  assault  on  the  North. 

And,  far  from  stopping  Infiltration  across 
the  ITth  Parallel,  bombing.  If  our  own  sta- 
tistics are  to  be  believed,  has  stimulated  It. 
"It  ts  perfectly  dear."  Secretary  McNamara 
has  said,  "that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
continued  to  increase  their  support  ot  the 
Vletoong  despite  the  increase  in  our  ef- 
fort. .  .  .  What  has  happened  is  that  the 
North  Vietnajneee  have  continually  Increased 
the  amount  al  resources,  men  and  material 


that  they  have  been  willing  to  devote  to 
their  objective." 

Nor  can  we  easily  match  this  Infiltration 
by  enlargmg  our  own  forces — from  300,000, 
for  example,  to  500,000  or  750.000.  The  ratio 
of  superiority  preferred  by  the  Pentagon  In 
guerrilla  war  Is  10  to  1,  which  means  that 
every  time  we  send  In  100,000  more  men  the 
enemy  has  «nly  to  send  in  10.000  or  so,  and 
we  are  all  even  again.  Reinforcement  has 
not  created  a  margin  of  American  superior- 
ity; all  it  has  done  is  to  lift  the  stalemate  to 
a  higher  and  more  explosive  level.  Indeed, 
there  Is  reason  to  suppose  that.  In  Its  own 
manner,  the  enemy  can  match  our  every 
step  of  escalation  up  to  the  point  of  nuclear 
war. 

U.8.  News  tc  World  Report  says  in  Its  Issue 
of  Aug.  22 :  "It's  clear  now  to  military  men : 
bombing  will  not  win  in  Vietnam."  This  is 
a  dispiriting  item.  Why  had  our  military 
leaders  not  long  ago  freed  thenLselves  from 
the  Illusion  of  the  omnipotence  of  air  power, 
BO  cherished  by  civilians  who  think  wars  can 
be  won  on  the  cheap?  The  Korean  war,  as 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway  has  said,  "taught 
that  it  is  impossible  to  interdict  the  supply 
route  of  an  Asian  army  by  alrpower  alone. 
We  had  complete  air  mastery  over  North 
Korea,  and  we  clobbered  Chinese  sui^ly 
columns  unmercifully.  .  .  .  But  we  did  not 
halt  their  offensive  nor  materially  diminish 
Its  strength."  If  air  power  was  not  decisive 
in  Korea,  where  the  warfare  was  conventtonnl 
and  the  terrain  relatively  open  and  compact, 
how  could  anyone  suppose  that  It  would  be 
decisive  against  guerrillas  threading  their 
way  through  the  hills  and  jungles  of 
Vietnam? 

The  bombing  Illusion  applies,  of  course,  to 
South  as  well  as  to  North  Vietnam.  Tacti- 
cal bombing — bombing  in  direct  support  of 
ground  operations — has  its  place;  but  the 
notion  that  strategic  bombing  can  stop  guer- 
rillas runs  oontrary  to  experience.  And  we 
had  it  last  winter,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  despite  the  entry  of 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  "continues  to  be  basically  a  guerrilla 
operation." 

Sir  Robert  Thompson,  who  planned  the 
Buoceesful  British  effort  against  the  Malayan 
guMTlllas  and  later  served  as  head  of  the 
British  advisory  mleslon  in  Saigon,  has  em- 
phasized that  the  defending  force  must  oper- 
ate "in  the  same  element"  as  their  adver- 
saries." Coimterlnsurgency,  he  writes,  "Is 
like  trying  to  deal  with  a  tomcat  In  an  alley. 
It  Is  no  good  Inserting  a  large,  fierce  dog. 
Ttte  dog  may  not  find  the  tomcat;  If  he  does, 
the  tomcat  will  aaci^M  up  a  tree;  and  the  dog 
will  then  chase  the  female  cats.  The  answer 
Is  to  put  in  a  fiercer  tomcat." 

Alaa,  we  have  no  fiercer  tomcat.  Tlte  coun- 
terinsurgency  effort  in  Vietnam  has  lan- 
guished, while  our  bombers  roam  over  that 
hapless  country,  dimiplng  more  tonnage  of 
explosives  each  month  than  we  were  dropping 
par  month  on  all  Europe  and  Africa  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Just  the  other  day 
our  bombs  killed  or  injured  more  than  100 
cvlUans  In  a  hamlet  in  the  Mekong  Delta — 
all  on  the  su^lclon  that  two  Vletcong  pla- 
toons numbering  perhaps  60  men.  were  there. 
Even  If  the  Vletcong  had  sUll  been  around, 
which  they  weren't,  would  the  military  gain 
have  outweighed  the  human  and  political 
loss?  Charles  Mohr  writes  in  The  Times: 
"Almost  every  provincial  hospital  in  Viet- 
nam is  crowded  with  civilian  victims  of  the 
war.  Some  American  doctors  and  other  offi- 
cials In  the  field  say  the  majority  are  the 
victims  of  American  air  power  and  South 
Vletnameee  artillery." 

The  trouble  is  that  we  are  fighting  one 
war,  with  our  B-Sfl's  and  our  naval  gxins  and 
our  napalm,  and  the  Vieteonc  »re  fighting 
another,  with  their  machine  guns  and  am- 
bushes and  forays  in  the  dark.  "If  we  can 
get  the  Vletcong  to  stand  up  and  fight,  we 
will  blast  him."  Oeneral  Westmoreland  has 


plaintively  said;  and  wl|en  they  occasionally 


rise  to  the  surface  and 
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iry  to  fight  our  kind 


of  war,  we  do  blast  thekn.  But  the  fact  that 
they  then  slide  back  l^ito  the  shadows  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  ^n  the  verge  of  some 
final  military  triumph.  I  It  means  simply  that 
we  are  driving  them  underground — where 
they  renew  themselves)  t^nd  where  our  large, 
fierce  dog  cannot  follo^- 

Saigon  officials  hav^  been  reporting  that 
Vletcong  morale  Is  dec)ltiing  as  long  as  I  can 
remember;  these  repoitte  need  not  be  taken 
seriously  now.  I  knd^  of  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  Vietf^ng  lack  the  political 
and  emotional  commlttnent  to  keep  fighting 
underground  for  another  20  years. 

Our  strategy  In  Vietnam  is  rather  like  try- 
ing to  weed  a  garden  with  a  bulldozer.  We 
occasionally  dig  up  some  weeds,  but  we  dig 
up  most  of  the  turf,  liao.  The  effect  of  our 
policy  is  to  pulverize  I  the  political  and  in- 
stitutional fabric  whidh  alone  can  give  a 
South  Vletnameee  state  that  hope  of  inde- 
pendent survival  which  Is  our  presumed  war 
aim.  Our  method,  Inj  other  words,  defeats 
our  goal.  Indeed,  the  tnoet  likely  beneficiary 
of  the  smashed  soctall  structure  of  South 
Vietnam  will  be  Communism.  "My  feeling," 
Oen.  Wallace  Greene,  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  has  wisely  said,  "Is  that  you 
could  kill  every  Vletoong  and  North  Viet- 
namese in  South  Vietfuim  and  still  lose  the 
war.  Unless  we  can  i^iake  a  success  of  the 
civic-action  program,  iKre  are  not  going  to 
obtain  the  objectives  wie  have  set." 

Much  devotion  anA  intelligence  are  at 
present  going  into  the  programs  of  recon- 
struction, but  prospects  are  precarious  so 
long  as  the  enemy  can  i^ice  through  so  much 
of  South  Vietnam  with  such  apparent  im- 
munity; and  so  long  ae  genuine  prognrams  of 
social  reform  threaten  the  vested  Interests 
of  the  Saigon  Governnjent  and  of  large  land- 
holders. In  any  case,  as  claimants  on  our 
resources,  these  programs  of  pacification  are 
hopelessly  outclassed  i  by  the  programs  of 
destruction.  Surely,  lAie  United  States  with 
all  its  ingenuity,  could  have  figured  out  a 
better  way  to  combat  iguerrilla  warfare  than 
the  physical  obllteratiion  of  the  nation  in 
which  it  Is  taking  pla(;e.  If  this  Is  our  best 
Idea  of  "protecting"  a  oountry  against  "wars 
of  national  liberation,"  what  other  country, 
seeing  the  devastation  we  have  wrought  in 
Vietnam,  will  wish  Amdrlcan  protection? 

At  the  same  time,  Our  concentration  on 
Vietnam  is  exacting  a  jfrlghtf ul  cost  in  other 
areas  of  national  c^cern.  In  domestic 
policy,  with  Vietnam  ililplng  down  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  a| tnonth,  everything  is 
grinding  to  a  stop.  LVhdon  Johnson  was  on 
his  way  to  a  place  in  nlbtory  as  a  great  Presi- 
dent for  his  vision  oi  !a  Great  Society;  but 
the  Great  Society  is  now,  except  for  token 
gestures,  dead.  The  fi^t  for  equal  opportu- 
nity for  the  Negro,  the  war  against  poverty, 
the  struggle  to  save  the  cities,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  schools — (dl  must  be  starved  for 
the  sake  of  Vietnam. ;  And  war  brlng;s  ugly 
side-effects :  Inflatloit 
protest:  attack  on  dli 


fnistratlon;  angry 
nters  on  the  ground 
my  (ap  attack  often 
led  the  dissent  dur- 
premonltlons  of  Mc- 


that  they  cheer  the  e 
mounted  by  men  whi 
Ing  the  Korean  war) 
Carthylsm.  , 

We  also  pay  a  co«t  abroad.  Our  allies 
naturally  draw  away  6s  they  see  us  heading 
down  the  road  tow^d  war  with  China. 
When  we  began  to  jhomb  the  oil  depots, 
James  Reston  wrote:'  "There  is  now  not  a 
single  major  nation  in  the  world  that  sup- 
ports Mr.  Johnson's]  latest  adventure  In 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,'*  As  nations  seek  to 
disengage  themselves  from  the  Impending 
conflict,  the  quasl-netitralism  of  leaders  like 
de  Gaulle  gains  new  ptkuslbllity. 

On  any  realistic  assessment.  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America  are  far  more  signifi- 
cant to  American  sectirity  than  South  Asia; 
yet  the  Vietnam  obsession  has  stultified  our 
policy  and  weakened,  our  position  in  both 


these  vital  areas.  The  war  has  clouded  the 
hope,  once  mildly  promising,  of  progress  to- 
ward a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
has  helped  block  agreements  to  end  under- 
ground nuclear  testing  and  to  stop  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  has  precipi- 
tated the  decision  of  U  Thant  to  resign  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
condemns  the  UJT.  Itself  to  a  time  of  declin- 
ing influence. 

Our  rejection  of  the  views  of  our  friends 
and  allies — our  conviction,  as  Paul  H.  Smith 
has  put  It,  "that  we  alone  are  qualified  to  be 
judge,  jury  and  executioner" — ignores  Madi- 
son's solemn  warning  in  the  63rd  Federalist: 
"An  attention  to  the  Judgment  of  other 
nations  is  Important  to  every  government 
for  two  reasons:  the  one  is  that  independ- 
ently of  the  merits  of  smy  particular  plan 
or  measure.  It  Is  desirable,  on  various  ac- 
counts, that  It  should  appear  to  other  na- 
tions as  the  offspring  of  a  wise  and  honor- 
able policy;  the  second  is  that  In  doubf-ful 
cases,  particularly  where  the  national  coun- 
cils may  be  warped  by  some  strong  passion 
or  momentary  interest,  the  presumed  or 
known  opinion  of  the  impartial  world  may 
be  the  best  guide  that  can  be  followed. 
What  has  not  America  lost  by  her  want  of 
character  with  foreign  nations;  and  how 
nxany  errors  and  follies  would  she  not  have 
avoided.  If  the  justice  and  propriety  of  her 
measures  had,  in  every  instance,  been  pre- 
viously tried  by  the  light  In  which  they 
would  probably  appear  to  the  \mblased  part 
of  mankind." 

The  Administration  has  called  the  critics 
of  Its  Vietnam  policy  "neo-lsolatlonists." 
But  surely  the  real  neo-isolatlonlsts  are 
those  who  have  Isolated  the  United  States 
from  its  allies  and  raised  the  tattered 
standard,  last  flourished  15  years  ago  by 
Douglas  MacArthur,  of  "giring  it  alone." 

How  have  we  managed  to  Imprison  our- 
selves In  this  series  of  dilemmas?  One  rea- 
son surely  Is  that  we  have  somehow  lost  our 
understanding  of  the  uses  of  power.  Under- 
standing of  power  implies  above  all  precision 
in  its  application.  We  have  moved  away 
from  the  subtle  strategy  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse" under  which  the  level  of  American 
force  was  graduated  to  meet  the  level  of 
enemy  threat.  The  triumph  of  this  dis- 
criminate employment  of  power  was,  of 
course,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  (where  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  as  usual,  urged  an  air  assault 
on  the  missile  bases) .  But  President  John- 
son, for  all  his  formidable  abilities,  has  shown 
no  knack  for  discrimination  in  his  use  of 
power.  His  technique  Is  to  try  and  over- 
whelm his  adversary — as  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Vietnam — by  piling  on  all 
forms  of  power  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  threat. 

Given  this  weakness  for  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  power.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  the  appli- 
cation of  force  in  Vietnam  has  been  s\ir- 
rendered  to  the  workings  of  what  an  acute 
observer  of  the  Johnson  foreign  policy, 
Philip  Geyelin,  calls  "the  escalation  ma- 
chine." This  machine  is,  in  effect,  the  mo- 
mentum in  the  decision-making  system 
which  keeps  enlarging  the  war  "for  reasons 
only  marginally  related  to  military  need." 

The  very  size  and  weight  of  the  American 
military  presence  generate  unceasing  pres- 
sures to  satisfy  military  demands.  These 
may  be  demands  to  try  out  new  weapons; 
the  London  Sunday  Telegraph  recently  ran 
an  Informative  article  comparing  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War  as  a  mili- 
tary testing  ground  and  laboratory.  Or  they 
may  be  cries  for  "one  more  step,"  springing 
In  part  from  suppressed  rage  over  the  fact 
that,  with  military  power  sufficient  to  blow 
up  the  world,  we  still  cannot  compel  guer- 
rilla bands  in  black  pajamas  to  submit  to 
our  will.  Whatever  the  reason.  Sir  Robert 
Thompson  has  noted  of  the  American  the<»7 
of  the  war:  "There  was  a  constant  tendency 


In  Vietnam  to  mount  large-scale  operations, 
which  had  little  piUTXwe  or  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, merely  to  Indicate  that  something 
aggressive  was  being  done." 

The  Administration  has  freely  admitted 
that  such  operations,  like  the  bombing  of 
the  North,  are  designed  in  part  to  prop  up 
the  morale  of  the  Saigon  Government.  And 
the  impression  is  growing  now  that  they  are 
also  in  part  undertaken  in  order  to  smother 
doubts  about  the  war  in  the  United  States 
and  to  reverse  antl-Admlnlstratlon  tenden- 
cies in  the  polls.  Americans  have  become 
curiously  insensitive  to  the  use  of  military 
operations  for  domestic  political  purposes. 
A  quarter-centiu-y  a^o  President  Roosevelt 
postponed  the  North  African  invasion  so  that 
it  would  not  take  place  before  the  midterm 
elections  of  1942;  but  today  observers  in 
Washington,  without  evidence  of  shock,  pre- 
dict a  new  venture  In  escalation  before  the 
midterm  elections  of  1966. 

The  tri\unph  of  the  escalation  machine 
has  been  assisted  by  the  faultlness  of  the 
information  on  which  our  declslotis  are 
based.  Nothing  Is  phonier  than  the  spurious 
exactitude  of  otir  statistics  about  the  Viet- 
nam war.  No  doubt  a  computerized  military 
establishment  demands  numbers;  but  the 
"body  count"  of  dead  Vletcong,  for  example, 
Includes  heaven  knows  how  many  Innocent 
bystanders  and  could  hardly  be  more  un- 
reliable. The  figures  on  enemy  strength  are 
totally  baffling,  at  least  to  the  ordinary  cltl-  ,. 

zen  relying  on  the  dally  newspapjer.  The 
Times  on  Aug.  10  described  "the  latest  Intel- 
ligence reports"  in  Saigon  as  saying  that  the 
number  of  enemy  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
had  increased  52,000  since  Jan.  1  to  a  total 
of  282,000.  Tet,  "according  to  official  fig- 
ures," the  enemy  had  suffered  31,671  killed 
In  action  In  thU  period,  and  the  Infiltration 
estimate  ranged  from  35,000  as  "definite"  to 
54,000  as  "possible." 

The  only  way  to  reconcile  these  figures  Is 
to  conclude  that  the  Vletcong  have  picked 
up  from  30,000  to  50,000  local  recruits  In  this 
period.  Since  this  seems  unlikely — especially 
in  view  of  our  confidence  In  the  decline  of 
Vletcong  morale — a  safer  guess  Is  to  ques- 
tion the  wonderful  precision  of  the  statistics. 
Even  the  rather  vital  problem  of  how  many 
North  Vietnamese  troops  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  swathed  in  mystery.  The  Times  re- 
ported on  Aug.  7:  "About  40,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  are  believed  by  allied  Intelli- 
gence to  be  m  the  South."  According  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Saigon 
printed  In  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Aug.  15:  "The  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment says  102,500  North  Vietnamese  combat 
troops  and  support  battalions  have  Infil- 
trated into  South  Vietnam. 

'"These  figures  are  far  in  excess  of  XTnlted 
States  Intelligence  estimates,  which  put  the 
maximum  number  of  North  Vietnamese  in 
the  South  at  about  54,000." 

But  General  Westmoreland  told  his  Texas 
press  conference  on  Aug.  14  that  the  enemy 
force  Included  "a'oout  110,000  main-force 
North  Vietnamese  regular  army  troops." 
Perhaps  these  statements  are  all  reconcilable, 
but  an  apparent  discrepancy  of  this  magni- 
tude on  a  question  of  such  Importance  raises 
a  twinge  of  doubt. 

Nor  Is  our  Ignorance  confined  to  battle- 
order  statistics.  We  have  always  lacked 
genuine  knowledge  of  and  insight  Into  the 
political  and  cultural  problems  of  Vietnam, 
and  the  more  we  press  all  problems  into  a 
military  framework  the  worse  off  we  arc. 
The  Administration  In  Washington  was  sys- 
tematically misinformed  by  senior  American 
officials  in  Saigon  in  1962-63  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  popularity  of  Diem, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  "strategic  hamlet" 
program  and  other  vital  matters.  It  was  not 
that  these  officials  were  deliberately  deceiv- 
ing their  President;  It  was  that  they  had 
deceived  themselves  first.  Ordinary  citizens 
restricted    to    reading    the    American    press 
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were  better  Informed  In  1&C3  than  olRclftla 
who  took  top-aacret  cables  ■erlooalj. 

Tbe  fact  U  tbat  our  aovemment  Just 
doesn't  know  a  lot  of  things  It  pretends  to 
know.  It  Is  not  discreditable  that  It  shotUd 
not  know  them,  tor  the  facts  are  elusive  and 
the  Judgments  Incredibly  difficult.  But  It  Is 
surely  Inexcusable  that  It  should  pretend  to 
kaow  things  It  docs  not — and  that  It  should 
psiss  Its  own  Ignorance  on  to  the  American 
people  as  certitude.  And  It  Is  even  less 
excusable  that  It  should  commit  the  nation 
to  a  policy  Involving  the  greatest  dsingen  on 
a  foundation  so  vague  and  precarlotis. 

So  now  we  are  set  on  the  course  of  widen- 
ing the  war — even  at  the  cost  of  multiplying 
American  casualties  In  Vietnam  and  deepen- 
ing American  troubles  at  home  and  abroad; 
even  at  tbe  risk  of  miring  our  nation  In  a 
hopelees  and  endless  conflict  on  tbe  main- 
land of  Asia  beyond  the  effective  employ- 
ment of  our  national  power  and  beyond  the 
range  of  our  primary  Interests;  even  at  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Why  does  the  Administration  feel  that 
these  costs  must  be  paid  and  these  risks  run? 
Hovering  behind  our  policy  is  a  larger  Idea — 
the  Idea  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  la  not  Just 
a  local  oonillct  between  Vietnamese  but  a 
fateful  test  of  wlils  between  China  and  the 
United  States. 

Our  political  and  rhetorical  escalation  of 
the  war  has  been  almost  as  perilous  as  our 
military  escalation.  President  Kennedy's 
effort  was  to  pull  Laos  out  of  the  context  of 
great-power  confiUct  and  reduce  tht  Laotian 
civil  war  to  rational  proportions.  A*  he  told 
Khrushchev  at  Vienna  In  1961,  Laos  was  Just 
not  Important  enough  to  entangle  two  great 
nations.  President  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  systematically  Inflated  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  "We  have  tried 
to  make  It  clear  over  and  over  again,"  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  put  It,  "that  although 
Hanoi  la  the  prime  actor  In  this  situation, 
tbat  It  is  the  policy  of  Peking  that  has  great- 
ly sttmulated  Hanoi.  ...  It  is  Ho  Chi  Minh's 
war.    Maybe  It  Is  Mao  Tse-tung's  war." 

"In  the  forties  and  flfties,"  President  John- 
son has  said,  "we  took  our  stand  in  Europe 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  those  threatened  by 
aggreaalon.  Now  the  center  of  attention  has 
ablfted  to  another  part  of  the  world  where 
aggrewKm  la  on  the  march.  Our  stand  must 
be  as  firm  as  ever."  Given  this  view,  it  Is 
presumably  necessary  to  pay  the  greatest 
costs  and  run  the  greatest  risks — or  else  in- 
vite tbe  greatest  defeat. 

Olven  this  view,  too,  there  Is  no  reason  not 
to  Americanise  the  war.  President  Kennedy 
did  not  believe  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
could  suoceeed  as  a  war  of  white  men  against 
Asians.  It  could  not  be  won.  he  said  a  few 
weeks  before  bis  death,  "unless  the  people 
(of  South  Vietnam)  support  the  effort.  .  .  . 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  ad- 
▼laers,  but  they  have  to  win  it.  the  people  of 
Vietnam."  We  have  now  jimked  this  doc- 
trlaa.  instead,  we  have  enlarged  our  mili- 
tary presence  until  it  is  tbe  only  thing  that 
matters  In  South  Vietnam,  and  we  plan  now 
to  make  It  still  larger;  we  have  summoned 
the  Saigon  leaders,  like  tribal  chieftains  oo 
a  retainer,  to  a  conference  In  an  American 
state;  we  crowd  the  streets  ot  Saigon  with 
American  generals  (&8  at  last  count)  and 
vUlUng  stateside  dignitaries.  In  short,  we 
have  aalasd  every  opportimlty  to  make  clear 
to  the  world  that  this  la  an  Atneric^n  war— 
and,  in  doing  this,  we  have  surely  goas  far 
to  make  the  war  unwlnnable. 

The  propoalUoa  that  our  real  enemy  In 
Vletiuun  is  Cttina  Is  basic  to  the  policy  of 
wldenUig  tibs  war.  It  U  the  Tttal  element  In 
the  Artmlnlstratton  cms.  Tst  the  proof  our 
leaders  havs  artdhieed  for  this  propoemon  has 
been  ewnswUngty  stetdif  and  almost  par- 
functorr.  It  has  kcm  ptoat  by  ideolocy  sad 
proof  by  aaalonr.    It  baa  not  bean  proof  by 


reasoned  argument  or  by  concrete  lllostra- 
tion. 

lite  proof  by  lde<dogy  has  relied  on  the  syl- 
logism that  the  Vletcong,  North  Vietnam  and 
China  are  all  Communist  states  and  there- 
fore must  be  part  of  the  same  conspiracy, 
and  that,  since  the  Vletcong  are  the  weakest 
of  the  three,  they  must  therefore  be  the 
spearhead  of  a  coordinated  Chinese  plan  of 
expansion.  The  Department  of  State,  In 
spite  of  what  has  struck  most  people  as  a 
rather  evident  fragmentation  of  the  Commu- 
nist world,  has  hated  to  abandon  tbe  cozy  old 
clichte  about  a  centralized  Communist  con- 
spiracy aimed  at  monolithic  world  revolu- 
tion. 

As  late  as  May  9.  1965.  after  half  a  doaien 
years  of  public  Russo-Chinese  quarreling, 
Thomas  C.  Mann,  then  No.  3  man  In  the  de- 
partment, could  talk  about  "instruments  of 
Slno-Sovlet  power"  and  "orders  from  the 
Sino-Sovlet  military  l>loc."  As  late  as  Jan. 
28,  1966,  the  Secretary  of  State  could  still 
run  on  about  "their  woiid  revolution."  and 
again,  on  Feb.  18,  about  "the  Communists" 
and  their  "larger  design."  While  the  depart- 
ment may  have  accepted  the  reality  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  schism  by  September,  1966, 
the  predominant  tone  Is  still  to  regard  Asian 
Communism  as  a  homogenous  system  of  ag- 
gression. The  premise  of  our  policy  has  been 
that  the  Vletcong  equal  Hanoi  and  Hanoi 
equals  Peking. 

Obviously,  the  Vletcong,  Hanoi  and  Peking 
have  interests  in  common  and  strong  ideolog- 
ical affinities.  Obviously,  Peking  would  re- 
joice in  a  Hanol-Vietcong  victory.  But  they 
also  have  divergent  interests  and  ptirposes — 
and  the  divergencies  may  prove  In  the  end  to 
be  stronger  than  the  affinities.  Recent  de- 
velopments in  North  Korea  are  instructive.  If 
any  country  was  t>ound  to  Peking  by  ties  of 
gratitude,  It  was  North  Korea,  which  was  pre- 
served as  an  Independent  state  by  Chinese 
Intervention  15  years  ago.  If  any  country 
today  is  at  the  mercy  of  Peking,  It  Is  again 
North  Korea.  When  North  Korea  now  de- 
clares In  vigorous  language  its  independence 
of  China,  does  anyone  suppoaa  that  North 
Vietnam.  Imbued  with  historic  mlstnist  of 
China  and  led  by  that  veteran  Russian  agent 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  would  have  been  more  slavish 
in  its  attitude  toward  Peking? 

The  other  part  of  the  Administration  case 
has  been  proof  by  analogy,  especially  the 
good  old  Munich  analogy.  "I'm  not  the  vil- 
lage Idiot,"  the  Secretary  of  State  recently 
confided  to  Stewart  Alsop.  "I  know  Hitler 
was  an  Austrian  and  Mao  Is  a  Chinese.  .  .  . 
But  what  is  common  between  the  two  situa- 
tions is  the  phenomenon  of  aggression."  Tbe 
Vietnam  war.  President  Johnson  recently  told 
the  American  Legion,  "is  meant  to  be  tbe 
opening  salvo  In  a  series  of  bombardments 
or,  as  they  are  called  in  Peking,  'wars  of  lib- 
eration.' "  If  this  technique  works  this  week 
In  Vietnam,  the  Administration  suggests,  it 
will  be  tried  next  week  in  Uganda  and  Peru. 
But,  If  it  U  defeated  in  Vietnam,  the  Chi- 
nese will  know  that  we  will  not  let  It  succeed 
elsewhere. 

"What  happens  In  South  Vietnam,"  the 
President  cried  at  Omaha,  "will  determine — 
yes,  it  will  determine — whether  ambitious 
and  aggressive  nations  can  use  guerrilla  war- 
fare to  conquer  thetr  weaker  neighbors." 
The  Secretary  of  State  even  described  an 
exhortation  made  last  year  by  the  Chinese 
Defense  Minister,  Marshal  Lin  Plao,  as  a 
blueprint  for  world  conquest  comparable  to 
Hitler's  "Meln  Kampf ." 

One  thing  Is  sure  about  tbe  Vietnam 
riddle:  It  will  not  be  solved  by  bed  hU- 
torlcal  analogies.  It  seems  a  trifle  forced, 
for  example,  to  equate  a  civil  wv  In  what 
was  for  hundreds  of  years  the  entity  of  Viet- 
nam (Marshal  Ky,  after  all,  is  a  North  Vlat- 
nameae  htmiaelf)  with  Hitler's  Invasion  of 
Austria  and  Csechoalovakla  across  old  and 
well-established  lines  of  national  division: 


even  the  village  idiot  might  grasp  that  differ- 
ence. 

When  President  nsenhower  Invoked  the 
Munich  analogy  in  1964  in  an  effort  to  in- 
volve the  British  In  Indochina.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Churchill,  a  pretty  close  student  of 
Munich  in  his  day,  was  unmoved.  The  Chi- 
nese have  neither  the  overwhelmingly  mili- 
tary power  nor  the  timetable  of  aggression 
nor,  apparently,  the  pent-up  mania  for  in- 
stant expansion  which  would  Justify  the 
Hitler  parallel.  As  for  the  Un  Plao  docu- 
ment, the  Rand  Corporation,  which  evidently 
read  It  with  more  care  than  the  State  De- 
partment lyjthered  to  do.  concluded  that,  far 
from  being  Mao's  "Meln  Kampf,"  It  was  a 
message  to  the  Vletcong  that  they  could  win 
"only  If  they  rely  primarily  on  their  own 
resources  and  their  own  revolutionary  spirit." 
and  that  it  revealed  "the  lack,  rather  than 
the  extent,  of  Peking's  pest  and  present  con- 
trol over  Hanoi's  actions." 

In  any  case.  g;uerrilla  warfare  is  not  a 
tactic  to  be  mechanically  applied  by  central 
headquarters  to  faraway  countries.  More 
than  any  other  form  of  warfare.  It  is  de- 
pendent on  conditions  and  opportunities 
within  the  countries  themselves.  Whether 
there  are  wars  of  national  liberation  in 
Uganda  and  Peru  will  depend,  not  on  what 
happens  in  Vietnam,  but  on  what  happens 
In  Uganda  and  Peru. 

One  can  agree  that  the  containment  of 
China  will  be  a  major  problem  for  the  next 
generation.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  re-enact  in  Asia  in  the  sixties  the 
exact  drama  of  Europe  In  the  forties  and 
flfties.  The  record  thus  far  siiggests  that 
the  force  moet  likely  to  contain  Chinese  ex- 
pansionism in  Asia  (and  Africa,  too)  will 
be  not  Western  intervention  but  local  na- 
tionalism. Sometimes  local  nationalism  may 
call  on  Western  support — but  not  always. 
Countries  like  Burma  and  Cambodia  preserve 
their  autonomy  without  American  assistance. 
The  Africans  have  dealt  with  the  Chinese  on 
their  own.  The  two  heaviest  blows  recently 
sxiflered  by  Peking — the  destruction  of  the 
Communist  party  in  Indonesia  and  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  by  North  Korea — took 
place  without  benefit  of  American  patronage 
or  rhetoric. 

In  an  unpredictable  decades  ahead,  the 
moet  effective  bulwark  against  "internation- 
al" Communism  in  some  circumstances  may 
well  be  national  Communism.  A  rational 
policy  of  containing  China  could  have  recog- 
nized that  a  Communist  Vietnam  under  Ho 
might  be  a  better  Instrument  of  containment 
than  a  shaky  Saigon  regime  led  by  right- 
wing  mandarins  or  air  force  generals.  Had 
Ho  taken  over  all  Vietnam  In  1954,  he  might 
today  be  enlisting  Soviet  support  to  strength- 
en bis  resistance  to  Chinese  pressure — and 
this  situation,  however  appalling  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  would  obviously  be 
better  for  the  United  States  than  the  one 
In  which  we  are  floundering  today.  And 
now,  alu,  it  may  be  almost  too  late:  the 
whole  thrust  of  United  States  policy  since 
1954.  and  more  than  ever  since  the  bombing 
of  the  North  began,  has  been  not  to  pry 
Peking  and  Hanoi  apart  but  to  drive  them 
together. 

Is  there  no  way  out?  Are  the  only  alter- 
natives widening  the  war  or  disorderly  and 
humiliating  withdrawal?  Surely,  our  states- 
manship is  not  yet  this  bankrupt.  I  think 
a  middle  course  Is  still  possible  if  there  were 
the  will  to  pursue  It.  And  this  coivse  must 
begin  with  a  decision  to  stop  widening  and 
Americanizing  the  war — to  limit  our  forces, 
actions,  goals  and  rhetoric.  Instead  of 
botnblng  more  places,  sending  In  more 
troops,  proclaiming  ever  more  ardently  that 
the  fate  of  civilization  will  be  settled  In 
Vietnam,  let  us  recover  our  cool  and  try  to 
see  the  situation  as  it  ts-  a  horrid  dvll  war 
In  which  Communist  guerrillas,  enthusias- 
tically aided  and  now  substantially  directed 


from  Hanoi,  are  trying  to  establish  a  Com- 
mimlst  despotism  In  So«th  Vietnam,  not  for 
the  Chinese  but  for  theloselves.  Let  us  un- 
derstand that  the  ultiniate  problem  here  is 
act  military  but  political.  Let  us  adapt  the 
means  we  enaploy  to  thia  end  we  seek. 

Obviously,  military  action  plays  an  Indis- 
:>snsable  role  in  the  scnrch  for  a  political 
tjlution.  Hanoi  and  ttia  Vletcong  will  not 
negotiate  so  long  as  they  think  they  can 
win.  Since  stalemate  if  a  self-evident  pre- 
condition to  negotiation,  we  must  have 
enough  American  armedj  torc^  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  leave  no  doubt  |lh  the  minds  of  our 
adversaries  that  they  c^i^ot  hope  for  vic- 
tory. They  must  also  h|iVe  no  illusion  about 
the  prospect  of  an  African  withdrawal. 
The  object  of  the  serious  opposition  to  the 
Johnson  policy  is  to  bring  al>out  not  an 
American  defeat  but  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

Therefore,  holding  th^  line  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  essential.  Surely,  we  already  have 
enough  American  troopB,  firepower  and  In- 
stallations in  South  Vietnam  to  make  It  clear 
tbat  we  cannot  be  beaten  unless  we  chooee 
to  scuttle  and  run.  which  will  not  happen. 
The  opponents  of  this  strategy  talk  as  If  a 
holding  action  would  i^ut  our  forces  under 
siege  and  relinquish  411  Initiative  to  the 
enemy.  This  need  not.  Of  course,  be  so.  It 
Is  possible  to  slow  down  p,  war  without  stand- 
ing still;  and,  If  our  pt'csent  generals  can't 
flgtire  out  how  to  do  ibis,  then  let  us  get 
generals  who  can.  Oejaerals  Rldgway  and 
Gavin  could  doubtless  suggest  some  names. 
Moreover,  there  Is  a  Soilth  Vietnamese  army 
of  gome  600,000  men  watch  can  take  all  the 
initiative  it  wants.  An^  if  we  are  told  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  ^e  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  flght  the  Vletcong,  then  we  must 
wonder  all  the  more  about  the  political  side 
of  the  war.  I 

The  object  of  our  military  policy,  as  ob- 
servers like  Henry  Klssihger  and  James  Mac- 
Gregor  Bums  have  proposed,  should  be  the 
creation  and  stabilizatlDn  of  secure  areas 
where  the  South  Vietnamese  might  them- 
selves undertake  social  and  Institutional 
development.  Our  resources  should  go,  In 
the  Vietnam  Jargon,  more  to  clear-and-hold 
than  to  search-and-destroy  (especially  when 
search-and-destroy  more  often  means  search- 
and-drive-underground).  We  should  get  rid 
of  those  "one-star  generals  who,"  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  "regard  their  tour 
In  Vietnam  as  an  opportimlty  to  Indulge  in 
a  year's  big-game  shooting  from  their  hell- 
copter  howdahs  at  Government  expense." 

At  the  same  time  wta  should  Induce  the 
Saigon  Government  to  institute  generous 
amnesty  provisions  of  the  kind  which  worked 
BO  well  in  the  PtiiUppUies.  And  we  should 
further  Increase  the  inoentive  to  come  over 
by  persuading  the  South  "Vietnamese  to  Pban- 
don  the  torture  of  prisoners — a  practice  not 
only  horrible  in  itself  btit  superbly  calculated 
to  make  the  enemy  flgjht  to  the  bitter  end. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  end  our  own 
shameful  collaboration  with  this  barbarism 
and  stop  turning  Vietqang  prisoners  over  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  when  we  know  that 
torture  is  probable. 

As  for  bombing  thei  North,  let  us  taper 
this  off  as  prudently  ai^  we  can.  Bombing  is 
not  likely  to  deter  Ha(nol  any  more  In  the 
future  than  It  has  In  .the  past;  and,  given 
Its  limited  military  effect,  the  Administra- 
tion's desire  to  gratify  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  voter  is  surely  not 
Important  enough  to  Justify  tbe  risks  of 
indefinite  escalation.  Moreover,  so  long  as 
the  bombing  continues  there  is  no  chance  of 
serious  negotiation.  Nor  does  the  failure  of 
the  37-day  pause  of  last  winter  to  produce 
a  settlement  refute  this.  Thirty-seven  days 
were  hardly  enough  t0  persuade  our  allies 
that  we  honestly  wanted  negotiation;  so 
brief  an  interlude  left  no  time  for  them 
to  move  on  to  the  tricky  Job  of  persuading 


Hanoi.  For  Hanoi  has  substantial  reasons 
for  mistrusting  negotiation— quite  ^>art 
from  Chinese  pressure  or  Its  own  hopes  of 
victory.  Ho  has  entered  into  negotiation 
with  the  West  twice  In  the  past — in  1946-47 
and  again  In  1954 — and  each  time.  In  his 
view,  he  lost  at  the  conference  table  things 
he  thought  he  had  won  on  the  battlefield. 

For  all  our  ofllclal  talk  about  our  readiness 
to  go  anywhere,  talk  to  anyone,  etc.,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  Administration  has  pur- 
sued negotiation  with  a  fraction  of  the  zeal, 
imagination  and  perseverance  with  which 
it  has  pursued  war.  Indeed,  some  Ameri- 
can scholars  who  have  studied  the  matter 
believe  that  on  a  number  of  occasions  when 
pressure  for  negotiation  was  mounting  we 
have,  for  whatever  reason,  stepped  up  the 
war.* 

Nor  can  It  be  said  that  the  Administration 
has  laid  fairly  Ijefore  the  American  people 
the  occasional  signals,  however  faint,  which 
have  come  from  Hanoi — as  In  the  early  win- 
ter of  1966,  when  U  Thant'a  mediation 
reached  the  point  of  selecting  the  hotel  In 
Rangoon  where  talks  might  take  place,  until 
we  killed  the  idea  by  beginning  the  bombing 
of  the  North.  Nor,  for  all  our  declarations 
about  "imconditional"  negotiations,  have  we 
refrained  from  setting  conditions — such  as, 
for  example,  that  we  won't  talk  to  the  Vlet- 
cong unless  they  come  to  the  conference 
table  disguised  as  North  Vietnamese. 
Though  the  Vletcong  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  enemy  force,  they  have  been 
given  little  reason  to  think  we  will  nego- 
tiate about  anything  except  their  uncon- 
ditional Etirrender. 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  we  should  not  follow 
the  precedent  of  Laos,  when  we  admitted  the 
Pathet  Lao  to  the  p>eace  talks,  and  offer  the 
Vletcong  the  prospect  of  a  say  in  the  future 
political  life  of  South  Vietnam — conditioned 
on  their  laying  down  their  arms,  opening  up 
their  territories  and  abiding  by  the  ground 
rules  of  free  elections.  Nor  is  there  reason 
to  see  why  we  have  been  so  reluctant  again  to 
follow  the  Laos  model  and  declare  neutrali- 
zation, under  International  guarantee,  our 
long-run  objective  for  Vietnam.  An  Imag- 
inative diplomacy  would  long  since  have  dis- 
cussed the  ways  and  means  of  such  neutrali- 
zation with  Russia,  France,  Britain  and  other 
Interested  countries.  Unsatisfactory  as  the 
situation  in  I^os  may  be  today,  it  is  still  In- 
comparably better  than  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand,  negotiation  is  not  an 
exclusive,  or  even  primary,  American  respon- 
sibility. Along  with  a  mUitary  stalemate,  the 
other  precondition  of  a  diplomatic  settlement 
is  surely  a  civilian  government  In  S^gon. 
Marshal  Ky  is  one  of  thoee  Frankenstein's 
monsters  wa  delight  in  creating  in  our 
"client"  countries,  very  much  like  the 
egregioiu  General  Phouml  Noeavan,  who 
single-handedly  blocked  a  settlement  in  Laos 
for  two  years.  Like  Phouml,  Ky  evidently 
feels  that  Washington  has  committed  itseU 
Irrevocably  to  him — and  why  should  he  not 
after  the  laying  on  of  hands  at  Honolulu? — 
and  that,  whatever  he  does,  we  cannot  afford 
to  abandon  him. 

Robert  Shaplen,  In  the  August  20  issue  of 
The  New  Yorker,  reported  from  Saigon  that 
the  atmosphere  there  "is  being  compared  to 
tbe  miasma  that  surrounded  Diem  and  his 
tyrannical  brother  Ngo  Uinh  Nhu"  and  that 
"many  Vietnamese  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, having  embraced  Ky  so  wholeheartedly 
and  supported  him  so  long,  are  Just  as  re- 
sponsible as  his  Government  for  the  recent 
repressive  acts." 


I  am  sure  that  President  Johnson  did  not 
Intend  to  turn  over  American  policy  and 
honor  in  Vietnam  to  Marshal  Ky's  gimcrack, 
bullyboy,  get-rich-quick  regime.  The  time  is 
bound  to  come  when  Ky  must  learn  the  facts 
of  life,  as  General  Phouml  eventually  and 
painfully  learned  them. 

But  why  vtrait?  In  our  whole  time  In  Viet- 
nam, there  has  never  been  a  Government  in 
Saigon  which  had  the  active  loyalty  of  the 
countryside.  It  might  be  an  agreeable  experi- 
ment to  encourage  one  to  come  into  exist- 
ence. Instead  of  identifying  American  In- 
terests with  Ky  and  rebuffing  the  broader 
political  impulses  In  South  Vietnam,  we 
should  long  since  have  welcomed  a  move- 
ment toward  a  civilian  regime  representing 
the  significant  political  forces  of  the  country 
and  capable  both  of  rallying  the  army  and 
carrying  forward  programs  of  social  reform. 
We  should  give  such  a  Government  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  rebuilding  and  modern- 
izing the  political  and  Institutional  struc- 
tures of  South  Vietnam.  And  If  it  should 
favor  the  neutralization  of  its  country,  if  it 
should  seek  negotiation  with  the  Vletcong. 
even  if  it  should  release  us  from  our  commit- 
m.ent  to  stay  in  Vietnam,  we  should  not  think 
that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end. 

It  la  not  too  late  to  liegln  the  deescalation 
of  the  war;  nor  would  the  reduction  ot  our 
military  effort  damage  our  International  in- 
fluence. "There  is  more  respect  to  be  won 
in  the  opinion  of  this  world,"  George  Kennan 
has  written,  "by  a  resolute  and  courageous 
liquidation  of  unsound  positions  than  by  the 
moet  stubborn  pursuit  of  extravagant  or  un- 
promising objectives."  Prance  was  stronger 
than  ever  after  de  Gaulle  left  Algeria,  the 
Soviet  Union  suffered  no  lasting  damage  from 
pulling  its  nuclear  missiles  out  of  Cuba. 
And  the  policy  of  de-escalation  recommended 
here  Is,  of  course,  something  a  good  deal 
less  than  withdrawal. 

De-escalation  could  woik  if  there  were  tbe 
will  to  pursue  it  .  .  .  This  Ls  the  hard  ques- 
tion. The  Administration,  disposed  to  the 
Indiscriminate  use  of  power,  enmeshed  in  the 
grinding  cogs  of  the  escalation  machine,  com- 
mitted to  the  thesis  that  China  is  the  enemy 
In  Vietnam,  obviously  could  not  turn  to  de- 
escalation  without  considerable  Inner  up- 
heaval. The  issue  in  the  United  States  in  the 
months  to  come  will  be  whether  President 
Johnson's  leadership  is  sufficiently  resilient 
and  forbearing  to  permit  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  policy  and  arrest  what  is  coming 
Increasingly  to  seem  an  accelerating  drift 
toward  a  great  and  unnecessary  catastrc^he. 


•See  "The  Politics  of  Escalation  in  Viet- 
nam," by  Franz  Schxirmann,  Peter  Dale 
Scott  and  Reginald  Zelnlk  of  the  University 
of  California;  to  be  published  In  October  by 
Fawcett  Books  (paperback)  and  Beacon 
Press  (hardcover). 


TRAFFIC  IN  FIREARMS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  6  years, 
now,  I  have  been  investigating  the  very 
serious  traffic  in  firearms  sold  through 
the  interstate  mails  and  delivered  to 
Juveniles,  criminals,  addicts,  and  others. 

I  have  ha4  proposed  legislation  pend- 
ing before  Congress  for  more  than  3 
years.  Each  attempt  to  pass  a  stronger 
gim-control  law  has  been  stymied  by  gun 
lobbyists,  misled  sportsmen,  and  spokes- 
men representing  that  portion  of  the  gun 
industry  which  wants  no  further  legisla- 
tion whatsoever. 

Although  representing  only  a  minority, 
these  opponents  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated their  effectiveness.  No  new  gun 
law  has  been  passed,  and  the  present  bill, 
S.  1592,  which  I  introduced  as  a  part  of 
the  President's  crime  bill  package,  has 
been  stalled  for  weeks  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

During  these  same  years,  a  number  of 
public  opinion  ix>lls  have  been  conducted 
by  professional,  respected  opinion  takers 
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on  the  question  of  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective gun  laws. 

I  have  yet  to  see  one  of  these  polls 
register  less  than  70  percent  of  the  public 
In  favor  of  new  laws  to  reduce  effectively 
the  flow  of  deadly  weapons  Into  the 
hands  of  potential  troublemakers.  I 
might  add  that  In  each  of  these  polls  the 
questions  were  based  on  proposals  going 
far  beyond  any  legislation  under  serious 
consideration,  such  as  the  registration  of 
all  guns  and  the  fingerprinting  of  g\m 
owners.  Even  so,  70  percent  or  more  fa- 
vored more  effective  controls. 

A  poll  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  14,  1966,  finally  drops 
below  this  70-percent  mark. 

In  this  Gallup  poll,  based  on  a  question 
which  suggests  that  the  legislation  now 
befOTe  the  Senate  would  require  a  record 
to  be  made  of  the  gim  and  the  name  of 
the  purchaser,  only  68  percent  of  the 
non-gun-owning  public  favored  stronger 
controls. 

However,  that  same  poll  shows  that  56 
percent  of  the  gun  owners  themselves 
favor  such  a  strong  law  and  would  vote 
for  its  enactment. 

I  wonder  what  effect  this  revelation 
will  have  on  the  small  army  of  self-styled 
spokesmen  for  the  20  million  American 
hunters  and  gun  owners  who  say  they 
want  no  gim  law  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Gallup  poll  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept.  14 

1966 1 

Th«  Gallup  Poll:  Gun  Ownkks  Themselves 

Favoe  Cusbs 

Princeton.  N.J.,  September  13.— Pew  Is- 
sues spark  such  heated  reactions  as  gun  con- 
trols, and  few  Issues  are  so  widely  misunder- 
stood. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  the  registration 
of  guns  comes  from  those  who  think  that 
this  would  mean  banning  all  guns.  Actu- 
ally, the  law  proposed  would  not  prohibit  a 
person  from  owning  a  gun — either  for  sport 
or  protection — but  would  require  that  a  rec- 
ord be  made  of  the  name  of  the  gun  pur- 
chaser. The  purpose  of  such  a  law  would  be 
to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  persons  with 
a  criminal  record,  the  mentally  disturbed 
and  others  unqualified  to  handle  weapons. 

The  mood  of  the  public  for  nearly  three 
decades  has  been  to  Impose  controls  on  the 
sale  and  possession  of  weapons. 

The  surrey  questions  and  findings: 

"Would  yov.  favor  or  oppose  a  late  which 
woiitd  require  a  perton  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  be/ore  he  or  the  could  buy  a  gunT" 

(In  percent) 

All        Gun 
persons  otortera 

Yes  — - —       68  56 

No as  41 

No    opinion . 3  8 

Tliose  who  favor  such  a  law: 

1.  Too  many  people  get  guns  who  are  Ir- 
responsible, mentally  lU,  retarded,  trigger 
happy,  criminals. 

a.  It  would  save  llyes. 

3.  It's  too  easy  to  get  guns. 

4.  It  would  be  a  help  to  the  police. 

8.  It  would  keep  gtins  out  of  the  bands  of 

teenagers. 
Beaaons  of  ttiOM  who  oppose  stKdi  a  law: 
1.  Sueh  a  law  would  take  away  the  Individ- 

iial's  rights. 


2.  Such    a    law    wouldn't    work — people 
would  stlU  get  guns  If  they  wanted  to. 

3.  People  need  guns  for  protection. 
"Which  of  these  three  plans  tcoutd   you 

prefer  for  the  use  of  guns  by  persons  under 
the  age  of  18 — forbid  their  use  completely, 
put  restrictions  on  their  use,  or  continue  as 
at  present  uHth  few  regulations?" 

(In  percent) 

All  Gun 
persons  owners 

Forbid  use 27  17 

Restrictions  on  iise 56  69 

Continue  as  at  present 15  22 

No    opinion 3  2 


CXJRRENT  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY- 
SPEECH  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
PEARSON 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son) to  the  national  brand  convention 
on  July  16.  1966,  at  Etodge  City,  Kans., 
describes  the  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion which  have  generated  the  current 
agricultural  political  discontent. 

The  speech  explores  why  the  admin- 
istration took  these  actions,  what  the  po- 
litical consequences  may  be,  and  finally 
attempts  to  evaluate  not  only  where  we 
are,  but  also  where  we  are  going  in  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  Deltvereo  bt  Senator  James  B.  Pear- 
son  TO  THE  National  Brand  Convention, 
JULT  16.  1966 

These  comments  are  going  to  be  critical  of 
the  Administration,  of  the  agricultural  policy 
of  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman. 
Tet  this  Is  not  to  say  that  this  shaU  be  a 
partisan  political  speech.  I  emphasize  that 
the  growing  volume  of  criticism  of  recent 
Administration  actions  has  come  from  both 
parties. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Jiist  as  we 
need  a  non-poUtlcal  foreign  policy  we  also 
need  agricultural  bi-partisanship. 

The  other  day  a  rural  North  Dakota  news- 
paper editor  expressed  this  Idea.  He  noted 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  strong  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  his  area  and  that  they  take 
their  politics  seriously.  But  the  editor 
stated.  "When  a  neighbor  Is  In  trouble  parti- 
sanship ends  and  we  all  pitch  in.  When  one 
of  us  is  attacked  all  of  us  are  attacked  .  .  . 
be  the  attackers — elements,  beast,  man  or 
government."  And  so  after  reviewing  some 
of  the  highlights  of  the  Administration's 
"war  on  farm  prices"  the  editor  clooed  by 
saying  "We've  been  attacked,  partisanship 
thus  has  ended,  we've  closed  ranks  and  are 
fighting  back." 

Let  me  digress  for  one  further  word  of  ex- 
planation or  definition.  Should  I  hereafter 
use  the  word  politics  or  political,  once  again 
I  do  not  do  so  in  a  partisan  sense.  But  a  po- 
litical attltiide  is  an  expression  of  democracy. 
Is  a  manlfesUUon  of  the  attitude  and  the 
will  of  the  people  and  It  Is  In  that  meaning 
that  the  word  Is  used. 

Thus,  let  me  make  note  that  during  the 
past  two  months  there  has  been  considerable 
talk  In  the  press  about  political  unrest  among 
farmers  and  ranchers.  It  is  this  rural  unrest 
to  which  I  now  direct  my  attention.  Tet  I 
shall  not  describe  the  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects of  recent  administration  actions  or  why 
such  government  action  has  been  unjustified. 
Your  knowledge  concerning  your  own  Interest 


Is  greater  than  mine  and  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  go  over  the  arguments  you  have 
formed  for  yourselves  or  heard  from  others. 

I  want  to  approach  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months  from  a  somewhat  different  per- 
spective. I  want  to  briefly  describe  the  ac- 
tions which  generated  the  current  agricul- 
tural political  discontent.  I  should  like  to 
explore  with  you  why  the  Administration 
took  these  actions;  what  the  political  con- 
sequences may  be  and  finally  to  attempt  to 
evaluate  not  only  where  we  are  but  where  we 
are  going  In  American  agriculture. 

First.  I  think  some  historic  background  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  matters  in  proper 
order. 

Certainly  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  no  stranger  to  controversy.  In  fact. 
If  we  look  back  over  the  past  several  decades 
one  gets  the  Impression  that  this  is  an  In- 
evitable occupational  hazard  of  being  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Aa  one  astute  polit- 
ical observer  once  stated:  "Among  the  many 
mysteries  which  surround  the  government  of 
the  United  States  there  Is  none  more  baffling 
than  why  anyone  should  want  to  be  Secretary 
of  Agriculture."  Indeed,  the  very  mention  of 
the  name  of  Charles  Brannon,  Truman's  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  still  generates  heated 
debate  in  many  circles. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  were  endless  and  harrowing.  But  I 
suppose  that  If  Benson  proved  nothing  else 
he,  at  least,  demonstrated  an  enormous  ca- 
pacity for  sticking  it  out  under  Intense  polit- 
ical pressures. 

OrvlUe  Freeman  entered  the  office  under  a 
cloud  of  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
almost  totally  lacking  In  agricultural  experi- 
ence. However.  It  Is  to  Mr.  Freeman's  credit 
that  during  his  first  year  in  office  he  helped 
to  Improve  the  image  of  agriculture  wlilch 
had  become  somewhat  tarnished  in  the  minds 
of  the  urban  public  and  particularly  the  big 
city  press.  Freeman  launched  a  successful 
public  relations  effort  which  stressed  ttie 
great  successes  and  achievements  of  agricul- 
ture rather  than  its  failures  and  problems. 

He  first  began  to  get  In  real  political  hot 
water  with  his  proposals  for  stringent  and 
mandatory  controls  which  be  Indicated  he 
would  like  to  ultimately  see  extended 
throughout  agriculture.  At  about  this  time 
the  Increase  In  beef  Imports  and  his  uncon- 
vincing efforts  to  explain  them  brought  the 
cattlemen  down  on  his  neck. 

Because  of  growing  presswe  frmn  fanners 
and  ranchers  and  with  Congress  In  firm  op- 
position, Mr.  Freeman  was  forced  to  abandon 
many  of  his  policies  and  proposals,  several  of 
which  I  believe  were  not  only  111-concelved 
but — to  a  degree — dangerous. 

After  these  rebuffs,  the  Administration  In 
cooperation  with  Congress  and  the  majority 
of  the  farm  organizations  put  together  a  pro- 
gram in  1965  which  no  one  found  entirely  sat- 
isfactory but  which  the  majority,  I  believe, 
thought  to  be  a  reasonably  satisfactory  tem- 
porary compromise.  Because  of  this  and  be- 
cause there  were  signs  of  slight  Improvement 
in  the  agricultural  economic  picture  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Administration  and  the 
country's  agricultural  interests  had  Improved 
considerably  by  the  fail  of  1965. 

However,  between  January  and  June  of  this 
year  this  situation  was  completely  reversed. 

The  first  signs  of  trouble  appeared  when 
the  Administration.  In  announcing  its  pro- 
posed budget,  recommended  that  major  cuts 
should  be  made  In  federal  funds  to  agricul- 
ture research  and  extension  programs  and 
to  the  school  milk  and  lunch  programs. 

During  this  same  time,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  to  quietly  dump  millions 
of  bushels  of  government-owned  com  and 
wheat  stocks  on  the  open  market.  An  action, 
by  the  way.  which  Secretary  Freeman  only 
two  months  earlier  had  stated  would  not  be 
taken.  As  a  result  of  these  two  develop- 
ments, discontent  and  resentment  were  be- 
ginning to  develop.    And  this  criticism  was 
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brought  to  a  high  polnti  in  early  May  when 
the  Department  of  Cotttmerce  announced 
that  It  was  Imposing  s^ilngent  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  cattl^ltldes.  The  uproar 
over  this  incident  was  iqtid — but  I  will  refer 
to  this  matter  later  on.     * 

It  was  also  during  Mdrch,  April  and  May 
that  the  Secretary  and  other  top  Adxnlnlstra- 
tiou  officials  were  talking  a  great  deal  about 
food  prices  and  infiatiotx.  Gardner  Ackley. 
Chairman  of  the  Counoil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, revealed  that  the  tnasslve  dumping  of 
corn  was  intended  to  enoourage  pork  produc- 
tion which  would  In  turn  bring  down  pork 
prices.  The  Defense  Department  announced 
that  it  was  cutting  bacS  on  its  purchases  of 
pork  and  leather  and  w*4  substituting  mar- 
garine for  butter.  Als<)  it  became  known 
during  this  period  tbatj  the  Administration 
was  Increasing  the  implart  quotas  on  such 
products  as  sugar  and  c|kteese. 

Now  the  clear  impliqatlon  that  emerged 
from  aU  the  pubUc  and  jOS-tbe-record  state- 
ments by  officials  was  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  trying  to  blane  the  inflation  on 
farm  prices.  And  the  picture  that  emerged 
from  the  various  actions— such  as  the  cattle- 
hide  embargo,  the  dumping  of  com  and  so 
forth  was  that  the  AdjitniBtratton  was  ac- 
tively pushing  a  policy  of  attempting  to 
freeze  or  roll  back  faraj  prices. 

The  Administration  |«t  so  carried  away 
with  this  whole  food-price  inflation  pro- 
gram that  President  Jcytnson  claimed  that 
he  had  Instructed  Mrs.  Johnson  to  purchase 
cheaper  cuts  of  beef  an4  expressed  the  hope 
that  housewives  across  ttle  country  would  do 
the  same. 

All  this  was  finally  ca(>ped  off  when  Secre- 
tary Freeman  was  reported  aa  having  ex- 
pressed pleasure  over  the  recent  downturn  In 
farm  prices  and  as  having  predicted  with 
considerable  satisfaction  that  future  de- 
creases would  be  forthcoming. 

Well,  I  don't  have  tq  tell  yotx  that  farm 
prices  have  not  been  aMgnlflcant  factor  in 
the  current  Inflation.  'The  error  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  on  (he  Inflation's  cause 
plus  the  fact  that  It  Was  exercising  price 
control  without  legal  authority — and — was  In 
fact  manipulating  existing  laws  to  accom- 
plish purposes  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
Congress  inevitably  created  a  great  political 
storm.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
finally  got  the  message  and  last  month  l^ey 
started  doing  some  fast  backpedallng.  The 
USDA  lauiu:hed  a  massive  public  relations 
effort  to  win  back  the  support  of  the  farmer, 
but  as  one  farm  expert  has  noted,  "the  Ad- 
ministration really  Is  10  a  comer.  It  keeps 
telling  the  farmer  that  It  Is  his  friend.  But 
the  fanner  Is  still  skeptical." 

The  reaction  at  fanners  and  ranchexB  Is 
clear. 
What  was  the  reaction  In  Congress? 
I  can  assure  you  that)  It  was  vigorous  and 
Intense.  Except  possitiiy  for  Vietnam  and 
Inflation,  I  don't  think  toy  other  single  Issue 
has  been  subjected  to  as  much  debate  as  this 
one.  Both  Democrats  and  Bepublicans  have 
taken  part,  and  the  deltate  has  been  almost 
entirely  highly  critical  |  of  the  Administra- 
tion's actions.  I 

Let  me  cite  a  couple  leecamples.  The  Con- 
gressional reaction  to  ihe  cattlehlde  export 
embargo  was  so  Intense  that  the  Commerce 
Department  tiltlmately:  has  to  retreat,  ac- 
knowledge that  It  had  been  wrong,  and 
restore  a  portion  of  thd  cutback.  lu  regard 
to  this  particular  episode,  I  remember  the 
day  that  BiU  House  dropped  by  my  ofBoe 
after  he  had  attended  the  hide  hearings 
held  by  the  House  agricultural  committee. 
BUI  told  oae  that  the  SQoretary  of  Commerce 
Jolxn  Connor  got  such  a  dressing  down  by 
the  committee  that  he  almost  felt  sorry  tor 
him.  Now  Bill  was  eziggeratlng,  of  oouise, 
l>ecauBe  I  am  sure  he  bmild  not  really  <M1 
^ry  sorry  for  Mr.  Cokmor.  However,  the 
treatment  that  Connor  and  other  Admtnia- 
tratloQ  officials  received  Is  IndlcaUve  of  the 


Congressional   reaction  to  the  export  em- 
bargo.   I  played  a  part. 

Another  example  of  CongressionEd  attitude 
toward  the  Administration's  efforts  to  roll 
back  farm  prices  Is  the  resolution  recently 
passed  in  the  Senate,  which  I  and  42  other 
Senators  had  sponsored,  declaring  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  the  Administration  should 
be  prohibited  from  further  arbitrary  actions 
to  hold  down  farm  prices  which,  as  you 
know,  are  still  considerably  below  parity. 

Now  an  equally  Important  question  is 
what  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  general 
public. 

Speciflcally,  haa  all  the  Administration 
talk  about  food  prices  and  inflation  aroused 
signiflcant  anti-farm  sentiment  among  the 
consumers? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  It  has  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  damage.  However,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell  from  sampling  city  news- 
papers and  from  conversations  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  from  urbanized  states.  It 
Is  my  impression  that  wmie  the  Administra- 
tion's actions  certainly  created  opposition 
among  farmers  and  ranchers,  their  actions 
won  few  friends  among  urban  voters  and 
opinion  leaders. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  respon- 
sible newspaper  editors  and  url>an  political 
leadMs  know  that  farm  prices  have  not  been 
a  signiflcant  catise  of  the  current  ^nn^i^mt 
But  there  Is  another  reason  why  the  Admin- 
istration's actions  elicited  little  support  from 
the  urban  areas.  This  Is  simply  that  a  g^est 
number  of  people  were  appalled  at  the  way 
the  Administration  has  carried  out  these 
actions.  For  example,  the  cattlehlde  Inci- 
dent was  spotted  by  fair  observers  as  an 
Irresponsible  and  heavy-hsinded  affair. 

By  In  large  then,  I  would  say  that  from 
agriculture's  point  of  view  the  general  reac- 
tion to  the  actions  by  the  Administration  In 
the  past  few  months  has  heetx  rather  en- 
couraging. However,  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration made  the  decision  to  take  theae 
actions  has  potentially  dangerous  ImpUca- 
aana  for  the  future  of  agriculture.  There 
is  no  qtiestlon  that  these  actions  were  taken 
because  the  Administration  made  the  Judg- 
ment that  they  would  gain  more  political 
votes  than  they  lost.  The  fact  that  It  SLp- 
parently  has  not  turned  out  this  way  is  due 
to  a  certain  extent  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  actions  were  taken. 

But  regardless  of  how  they  were  handled, 
the  fact  remains  that  they  were  taken.  In 
trying  to  explain  why  these  decisions  were 
made,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people  say  that 
they  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  against  the  farmer.  Now  this  Is 
a  simple  and  easy  answer,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  dangerously  naive  one.  I  shall  defend 
the  Administration  against  the  charge  that 
It  is  deliberately  anti-farmer  for  the  simple 
reason  that  both  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary are  experienced  enough  In  politics  to 
know  that  you  don't»make  political  hay  by 
being  anti-anybody  except  for  extremist 
groups  of  both  the  right  and  the  left. 

Thus,  the  question  Is  not  whether  the 
Administration  is  against  the  fanner  but 
whether  he  really  Is  for  him.  When  the 
political  chips  are  down  is  this  Administra- 
tion really  prepared  to  stand  up  and  do  right 
by  agriculture? 

In  this  lies  the  most  crucial  question  mark 
al>out  agriculture's  future.  It  Is  too  early  to 
answer  with  certainty.  However,  one  thing 
is  absolutely  clear;  the  national  political 
climate  is  changing  dramatically  and  at  a 
faster  pace  than  aaany  of  us  realize.  The 
United  States  is  a  nation  Increasingly  domi- 
nated economically,  eodaUy,  and  politically 
by  a  few  giant  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Detroit.  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  Thirty- 
five  percent  of  the  entire  population  lives  In 
the  36  metropcHises  with  popnlattona  of  at 
least  one  milUon. 


The  danger  presented  is  that  In  the  mak- 
ing of  national  policies,  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  agriculture,  and  ncn-metropolitan 
areas  as  well,  will  be  ignored.  In  some  In- 
stances this  might  be  unintentional  and 
simply  the  result  of  lurfamlliarity  and  lack  of 
concern.  In  other  cases  it  might  be  the 
result  of  deliberate  political  calculatlofa.  In 
either  case  the  end  result  for  agriculture 
could  only  be  negative. 

Thus,  in  assessing  agriculture's  long  range 
future,  I  would  first  emphasize  that  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  have  simply  got  to  face  the 
fact  that  they  are  becoming  an  extremely 
small  minority.  Now  if  a  minority  this  small 
is  to  have  any  significant  political  Influence, 
the  members  must  be  politically  informed 
and  active  and  above  all  they  must  be  united 
in  their  common  purpose. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  organized  labor  in 
this  country  has  been  politically  successful  Is 
that  when  the  union  spokesmen  come  to 
Washington,  they  are  pretty  well  agreed  in 
what  they  are  going  to  ask  Congress  to  enact 
or  oppose.  But.  uiif<»'tunAtely,  when  agri- 
culture comes  to  Washington,  It  too  often 
spea]s.s  with  many  different  and  often  sharply 
conflicting  voices.  Given  the  extent  of  dis- 
unity among  agriculture  organizations,  it  is 
a  wonder  that  agriculture  is  as  well  off  to- 
day as  it  is.  Complete  unity  Is  neither  pos- 
■itde  nor  desirable,  but  the  tensions  and  con- 
flicts among  agricultural  organizations  and 
spokesmen  is  a  luxury  that  cannot  be  affcs'd- 
cd  In  the  future.  Farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  organizations  and  leaders  must  take 
heed  of  the  changing  national  political  cli- 
mate and  make  a  greater  effort  to  find 
common  ground  and  coordinated  action. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  greater  unity, 
I  would  also  suggest  that  fanners  and  ranch- 
ers and  all  the  individuals  said  groups  whose 
own  economic  welfare  is  so  closely  tied  to 
agriculture  should  make  a  much  greater  ef- 
fort to  work  together  than  has  been  the  case 
In  the  past.  I  am  tblnlLing  particularly  of 
the  btislnessmen  and  workers  in  the  thou- 
sands of  towns  and  cities  across  the  country 
whose  welfare  and  Interests  are  so  closely 
tied  to  agriculture.  I  think  there  is  great  po- 
tential here  for  strengthening  rural  Amer- 
ica's political  power.  There  have  been  too 
few  efforts  In  this  direction  In  the  past, 
there  must  be  many  more  in  the  future. 


WHO    ARE    THE    REAL    ISOLATION- 
ISTS? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  In  an 
excellent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  for  September  18,  1966,  Mr. 

Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  famed  historian 
and  former  adviser  to  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  label  "neoisolationists"  which 
some  seek  to  append  to  those  who  would 
speak  out  against  the  United  States  fur- 
ther enmeshing  itself  in  a  senseless,  un- 
declared, and  costly  war  in  Vietnam : 

The  Administration  has  called  the  critics 
of  its  Vietnam  policy  "neoisolationlsts."  But 
surely  the  real  neoisolationlsts  are  those  who 
have  isolated  the  United  States  from  its  allies 
and  raised  the  tattered  standard,  last 
flourished  16  years  ago  by  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  on  going  It  alone. 

A  similar  theme  is  developed  tn  the 
leading  editorial  in  The  Nation  for  Sep- 
tonber  12, 1966,  under  the  title  "Who  Are 
the  Isolationists?"  in  which  it  is  stated: 

In  essential  resptects  it  is  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration that  Is  isolationist.  Its  op- 
ponents would  favor  a  constructive  foreign 
poUcy.  Thctr  opposition  is  to  a  policy  of  ag- 
gression that  has  alienated  allies  and  hard- 
ened   the    resolution    of    opptments — policy 
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that.  In  the  view  of  such  an  experienced 
obeerver  aa  V  Thant,  carrlea  within  the  ful- 
mlnata  of  a  third  World  War. 

The  point  made  by  many  of  us  who 
for  over  2^  years  have  advocated 
a  changed  position  for  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  is  the  direct 
antithesis  of  Isolation.  When  the  United 
States  "goes  it  alone"  it  Is  isolating  it- 
self from  the  other  nations  in  the  world. 

When  the  United  States  says  to  the 
community  of  nations:  we  will  escalate, 
and  escalate  and  further  escalate  our 
military  actions  in  Vietnam — take  it  or 
leave  It — ^it  is  not  acting  in  concert  with 
other  nations  but  rather  is  isolating  itself 
from  all  other  nations. 

The  so-called  nonisolationist  says: 
form  alliances  and  act  together  with 
your  allies.  In  Vietnam  we  are  in  viola- 
tion of  our  pledges  to  other  nations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  under 
the  Geneva  accords,  and  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty.  It  is  hard  to  contend 
that  the  administration — rather  than  its 
critics — is  not  assuming  an  Isolationist 
posture  before  the  entire  world. 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Who  Are  the  Isolation- 
ists?" In  the  September  12,  1966,  issue  of 
The  Nation  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Ab>  thi  IsoLAXiomsn? 

Santayana's  oft-quoted  saying  that  those 
who  do  not  remember  the  past  are  dixmed 
to  repeat  It  needs  a  corollary:  those  who 
misread  the  pctst  are  even  more  Inexorably 
doomed  to  reiterate  ancient  errors.  The 
Johnson  Administration's  favorite  stereo- 
type— ^the  Identification  of  the  advocates  of 
de-escalation  In  Vietnam  with  the  appeasers 
at  Munich  In  1938 — is  an  example  of  how 
hlsUiry  can  be  distorted  by  politicians  whose 
only  use  for  the  past  is  to  justify  their  mis- 
deeds in  the  present.  A  related  Inversion  of 
the  truth  Is  lumping  current  critics  of  Amer. 
lean  foreign  policy  (Senator  Fulbkioht,  for 
Instance)  with  the  pre- World  War  n  Isola- 
tionists, some  of  whom  were  pro-Oerman, 
some  pro-Fascist  or  both. 

In  essential  respects  It  Is  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration that  is  Isolationist.  It*  op- 
ponents would  favor  a  constructive  foreign 
policy.  Their  op^Kieltion  Is  to  a  policy  of 
aggression  that  has  alienated  allies  and  hard- 
ened the  resolution  of  opponents — policy 
that.  In  the  view  of  such  an  experienced  ob- 
server as  U  Thant,  carries  wltliln  it  the  ful- 
minate of  a  third  World  War. 

Bfr.  Johnson  and  his  aides  give  Up  servloe 
to  the  United  Nations  while  undvcuttlng  it 
at  every  turn.  This  Is  de  facto  Isola- 
tionism— the  sacrifice  of  International  order 
to  domestic  political  advantage.  The  reason 
U  Thant  is  reluctant  to  accept  another  term 
as  Secretary-Oeneral  Is  the  ambivalence 
which  President  Johnson,  Secretary  Rxiak 
and  Ambassador  Goldberg  have  exhibited 
time  and  again  In  their  relations  with  him. 
Why  should  he  remain  In  an  office  in  which 
he  Is  powerless  to  restrain  the  continuing 
American  probing  of  supposed  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Impotence  to  give  significant  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front?  If  It  should  t\im  out  to  be  based 
on  a  misoalculatlon,  this  experimentation 
threatens  to  bring  on  a  disastrous  show- 
down—disastrous because  the  circumstances 
will  permit  neither  a  compromise  between 
the  belligeirents  nor  retreat  o<  either  tram 
hardened  positions. 


The  headlines  show  the  accelerating  prog- 
ress toward  this  kind  of  confrontation,  as  In 
"Strategists  See  Need  in  Vietnam  for  800,000 
OIs"  (The  New  York  Titrut.  August  20).  and 
in  the  same  Issue  "Moscow  Training  Filers  for 
Hanoi."  The  correspondent  reports  on  ar- 
ticles in  three  leading  Soviet  newspapers, 
stating  that  at  least  one  detachment  of  Viet- 
namese pilots  have  completed  a  combat  fly- 
ing course  under  the  direction  of  "Soviet 
battle  veterans"  and  have  returned  to  North 
Vietnam,  while  another  group  is  under  in- 
struction. Inexperienced  Vietnamese  pilots 
In  MIO-17S  are  not  much  of  a  menace  to 
American  fliers,  but  now  there  are  sugges- 
tions that  the  Soviet  Union  may  supply 
MIO-ais  or  the  "all-weather"  MIO-23s. 

Should  the  Vietnamese  prove  unequal  to 
the  difflculties  of  their  mission,  rather  than 
allow  a  sister  Communist  state  to  be  de- 
stroyed the  Russians  may  send  their  own 
pilots  into  combat.  According  to  Donald 
Grant,  the  staff  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  at  the  UN,  U  Thant  was 
told  In  Moscow  recently  that  Russian  pilots 
would  be  sent  to  fly  MIG-21s  In  Vietnam, 
and  Russian  crews  would  man  the  Russian- 
built  sxirface-to-alr  missile  sites  which,  by 
whomever  manned  heretofore,  have  made  a 
dismal  showing  against  U.S.  aircraft.  Thant 
Is  said  to  have  repeated  this  to  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Ball  and  Sen.  Robbtt 
F.  KxNNEDT,  and  presumably  Secretary  Rusk 
has  been  informed.  But.  Grant  writes,  UN 
diplomats  "see  no  signs  that  Thant's  view 
win  have  any  real  Impact  on  U.S.  policy." 
A  familiar  story. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  worst  does 
not  come  to  the  worst,  and  a  lethal  con- 
frontation between  the  two  great  powers  Is 
providentially  avoided.  This  would  not  In- 
validate the  predictions  of  a  war  lasting  a 
decade  or  longer  which  have  been  coming 
from  both  sides.  Ten  years?  One  can  hardly 
conceive  of  Johnson's  predatory  brand  of  In- 
ternationalism surviving  for  even  half  that 
period.  Either  It  will  win  a  speedy  victory — 
a  happy  ending  which  few  competent  ob- 
servers expect — or  he  may  have  dlfllculty 
convincing  a  majority  of  the  voters  In  1968, 
a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Johnson  is  keenly  aware. 

Alastalr  Buchan's  comments  on  the  John- 
son gamble  in  the  London  Observer  are 
worth  noting  in  tills  connection.  Precisely 
because  our  commitments  are  so  far-flung 
(and,  to  date,  so  luisuccessf ul )  while  do- 
mestic difflculties  continue  to  motmt, 
Bucban  sees  a  coming  reversion  to  those  In- 
ternational obligations  that  the  United  States 
could  discharge  effectively,  such  as  deter- 
rence of  nuclear  war  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  countries  politically  and  industrially 
qualified.  That  kind  of  Internationalism  the 
critics  of  the  Administration  could  and 
would  support.  It  la  Johnson's  ventures 
abroad  in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy  that 
the  critics  condemn  and  that  Johnson  him- 
self, were  he  to  reflect,  could  see  leading 
only  to  disaster. 


SARATOGA  PERFORMING  ARTS 
CENTER  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE— A 
SUMMER  CULTURAL  ATTRACTION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  successful  first 
season  of  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

During  this  season  more  than  85,000 
people  visited  Saratoga  Springs  to  attend 
21  performances  of  the  New  York  City 
Ballet.  An  additional  83.000  visitors  at- 
tended the  14  concerts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Symphony  Orchestra.  These  at- 
tendance figures  refiect  the  enthusiastic 
public  response  to  the  prosnuns  offered 
by  the  center. 


In  commenting  on  the  quality  of  the 
programs  at  the  center,  Mr.  Paul  Hume 
remarked  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  31: 

The  happy  fact  is  that  a  superlative  com- 
bination of  excellences  has  come  together  at 
Saratoga  . .  .  one  of  the  world's  greatest  ballet 
companies  and  one  of  the  world's  finest  sym- 
phony orchestras  ...  At  a  single  stroke  tne 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  has  placed 
Saratoga  In  the  very  top  circle  of  summer 
music  centers. 

The  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center 
provides  a  unique  setting  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  programs.  The  am- 
phitheater at  the  center  was  designed 
and  engineered  with  imagination  and 
competence  by  Architect  John  MacPay- 
den  and  acoustical  consultant  Paul  Vene- 
klasen.  It  seats  5,100  and  is  pl£u:ed  in  a 
graceful  natural  locale  which  permits  the 
seating  of  almost  2,000  more  on  the  sur- 
rounding lawn. 

Hotel,  dining,  and  other  refreshment 
facilities  are  within  walking  distance,  at 
the  nearby  Gideon  Putnam  State  Reser- 
vation. 

The  arts  center  adds  a  new  dimension 
to  the  many  attractions  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  the  renowned  racetrack,  the 
National  Racing  Museum,  the  spas,  the 
Yaddo  Gardens,  swimming  pools,  and  a 
series  of  golf  courses  for  every  player. 
The  center's  performances  make  a  visit 
to  Saratoga  that  much  more  enjoyable. 

The  Saratoga  area  is  also  Interesting 
from  a  historical  standiMlnt.  Nearby 
Is  the  Saratoga  battlefield  and  museum 
where  the  tide  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  turned  by  the  defeat  of  Gen.  John 
Burgoyne,  who  was  attempting  to  cap- 
ture the  capital  at  Albany  and  cut  the 
Colonies  in  two.  Saratoga  lay  along  the 
"road  to  empire'* — the  Hudson  River— 
Champlain  waterway.  Along  this  route 
the  French,  British,  Indians,  and  colo- 
nists warred  for  nearly  100  years  to  settle 
the  destiny  of  the  continent,  and  their 
fortresses  and  battlegrounds  may  still  be 
seen  today. 

I  Join  my  fellow  citizens  of  New  York 
in  saluting  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center.  It  reflects  the  vigor  and  vitality 
of  this  historic  area.  I  look  forward  to 
its  growth  as  a  national  summer  cultural 
center.  I  call  the  center  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  as  one  of  the  new 
attractions  that  makes  upstate  New 
York  an  outstanding  place  to  visit  and 
enjoy. 

THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL 
POWER  PROJECT 

Mrs.  SMTTlf.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  very  considerable  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  Power  Project— 
because  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  cut  the  President's  proposed 
budget  on  the  item  by  one-third  from  the 
requested  $1,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1967— 
because  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee placed  a  delaying  restriction 
even  on  these  reduced  funds  by  impos- 
ing the  restriction  and  condition  of  an- 
other study  on  this  project — and  because 
the  House  will  vote  on  this  project  to- 
morrow, I  deem  it  appropriate  and  ur- 
gent to  place  before  the  Congress  the 
high  points  of  the  testimony  given  to- 
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day  by  the  Army  Ergineers  before  the 
Senate  Appropriation  s  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  this  morning. 

These  very  pertineiit  points  were  made 
in  the  statement  of  General  Leber  and  in 
answer  to  questions  aefced  by  myself  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Army 
Engineers  witnesses  tBBtifled  that: 

First.  There  was  xiQ  need  for  further 
study  and  investigatjion  of  the  project 
for  it  had  been  stulied  several  times, 
citing  studies  in  195  i;  1956,  1959,  1963, 
and  1965; 

Second.  That  thes^  studies  had  clearly 
established  that  the  project  met  all  three 
tests  of  comparability,  financial  fetisibll- 
ity,  said  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio; 

Third.  That  the  bejaefit-cost  ratio  was 
a  very  favorable  1.9-to-l  ratio — in  other 
words,  annually  the  benefits  will  be  twice 
as  great  as  the  cost  qf  the  project; 

Fourth.  That  the  Army  Engineers  had 
a  capability  of  $2  million  of  work  on  the 
project  in  fiscal  1967  even  though  the 
President  had  asked  for  only  $1,200,000 
and  the  House  Apprtxpriations  Commit- 
tee had  cut  the  amount  down  to  only 
$800,000:  I 

Fifth.  That  the  amotion  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  would  delay 
ttie  action  program  pn  the  project  by  at 
least  1  year;  and        I 

Sixth.  That  the  sitetus  of  the  treaty 
negotiations  was  tnat  while  all  the 
details  had  been  wofked  out,  the  treaty 
had  not  yet  been  ;rtatifled  because  of 
change  in  persormel  handling  the  treaty, 
but  was  about  to  be  iifatifled. 


CLHRi 


PROTESTANT 
ADMISSION  OF  R 


QYMEN  OPPOSE 
CHINA  TO  U  JJ. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  |*resldent,  an  adver- 
tisement appeared  ui  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post  carry- 
ing the  results  of  a  nationwide  poll  of 
Protestant  ministers  concerning  the 
question  of  admlsrtihn  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Rations. 

This  poll  and  the  story  behind  it  is  of 
significant  interest,  and  I  wish  to  briefly 
discuss  the  reason  fcxr  this  poll,  and  the 
nature  of  its  conclusions. 

On  February  22,  1966.  the  General 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  adopted  a  f'esolution  calling  for 
the  admission  of  Oommunist  China  to 
the  United  Nations  find  grsmting  of  UjS. 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime.  These  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous 


vote. 


As  a  result  of  these  resolutions  and 
other  statements  by  individual  church- 
men, the  impression  has  been  created 
that  the  majority  of  American  clergy- 
men support  both  Communist  China's 
admission  to  the  Ui^ited  Nations  and  its 
recognition  by  the  lUnited  States.  De- 
nominations belonging  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  have  a  total  of  more 
than  40  million  meimbers.  Despite  any 
disclsdmers,  the  political  impact  of  such 
resolutions  is  to  enuourage  the  impres- 
sion that  these  sei^tUments  are  held  by 
the  great  majority  olf  Protestant  church 
members  and  clergymen. 

As  the  advertlseUient  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  p^nts  out,  the  30.000 


replies  to  a  nationwide  poll  of  Protestant 
clergymen  demonstrates  that — contrary 
to  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  resolution — 
the  overv.'helmlng  majority  of  Protestant 
ministers  oppose  the  adinission  of  Red 
China  to  the  UJJ. 

The  poll  was  conducted  by  the  Rever- 
end Daniel  A.  Poling,  chaplain  of  the  In- 
terfaith  Memorial  Chapel  of  the  Four 
Chaplains  in  Philadelphia,  and  chairman 
of  the  boaid  of  Christian  Herald  maga- 
zine. The  results  indicated  that  71.4 
percent  of  American  Protestant  clergy- 
men polled  were  opposed  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  or  American  recognition  of  that 
government.  The  same  poll  showed  that 
93.7  percent  of  American  Protestant 
clergymen  were  opposed  to  the  "expul- 
sion of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the 
United  Nations  in  order  to  satisfy  Com- 
munist Chinese  conditions  for  joirung." 

Commenting  on  what  these  results 
mean.  Dr.  Poling  stated: 

This  great  reaffirmation  of  support  of  pres- 
ent United  States  policy  toward  Communist 
China  was  made  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
and  continuing  campaigns  advocating  ap- 
peasement of  Red  China  which  have  been 
leveled  at  American  clergymen.  The  results 
of  this  poU  should  set  the  record  straight. 
Thoee  church  bodies  or  officials  who  may 
take  a  different  point  of  view  have  every 
right  to  do  so.  However,  it  is  now  clear  that 
they  speak  only  for  themselves  and  not  for 
the  Protestant  community. 

Following  the  poll,  a  clergymen's 
Emergency  Committee  on  China  was 
formed.  The  committee  is  backed  by 
Reverend  Poling,  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  and 
a  number  of  other  religious  leaders,  and 
it  will  combat  the  ideas  concerning  China 
which  has  l)een  adopted  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
results  of  this  poll,  together  with  the 
text  of  an  advertisement  which  is 
planned  for  use  in  a  number  of  major 
newspapers. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  for  the 
insertion  of  this  material  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Press  release  from  the  Clergymen's  Emer- 
gency Conunlttee  on  China,  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Poling,  chairman;  Rev.  David  C.  Head,, 
executive  secretary] 
NATiONwmc  Poix  or  Psotxstant  Clergymen 
Indicates  71.4%  Opposed  to  UJI.  Admis- 
sion OP  Red  China  or  U.S.  Recocnition 
OP  Peiping — National  Protestant  Clergy- 
men's Committee  on  China  Organized 
New  York.  N.Y.,  August  31,  1966. — Rev- 
erend Daniel  A.  Poling,  Chaplain  of  the  Inter- 
faith  memorial  Chapel  of  the  Pour  Chaplains 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Clirlstlan 
Herald  magazine,  today  announced  the  re- 
sults of  a  nationwide  poll  which  indicated 
that  71.4%  of  American  Protestant  clergy- 
men polled  were  oppKieed  to  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  U.N.  or  American  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  Peiping.  The  same  poll 
showed  that  93.7%  of  American  Protestant 
clergymen  were  opposed  to  the  ". .  .  expulsion 
of  the  Republic  of  China  from  the  UJJ.  In 
order  to  satisfy  Communist  Chinese  condi- 
tions for  Joining." 

Dr.  Poling  also  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Clergymen's  Emergency  Committee  on 
China  to  ".  .  .  provide  factual  Information 


and  material  on  Red  China  to  American 
clergymen  and,  whenever  necessary,  to  artic- 
ulate the  sentiments  of  the  majority  on  the 
question  of  concern." 

In  his  statement  announcing  the  results 
of  the  poU,  Dr.  Poling  said:  "On  Pebrviary 
22,  1966,  the  General  Board  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches,  meeting  In  St.  Louis, 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  granting  of  United  States 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Peiping  regime. 
"This  -widely-publicized,  resolution — and 
similar  statements  from  some  other  church 
bodies — has  caused  dismay  in  nations 
throughout  the  world  who  stand  In  firm 
opposition  against  Communist  aggression 
and  enslavement  and  who  look  to  the 
United  States  as  the  leader  in  this  crucial 
world  struggle.  Particularly  tragic  Is  the 
effect  on  the  morale  of  young  Americans 
battling  Communism  in  Vietnam.  If  their 
own  churches  and  church  leaders  favor  ac- 
commodation with  totalitarian,  atheistic  and 
predatory  Communism,  should  they  give 
their  lives  in  resisting  it? 

"In  the  belief  that  these  resolutions  and 
statements  do  not  represent  the  American 
Protestant  community — and  that  the  great 
majority  of  Protestant  clergymen  are  one 
with  their  fellow  Americans  In  opposing  any 
steps  which  would  help  strengthen  Commu- 
nist China — I  undertook  to  poll  Individual 
American  Protestant  clergymen  on  this  his- 
toric question. 

"A  master  list  of  Protestant  clergymen 
from  every  state  of  the  Union  was  obtained 
through  the  DunhlU  International  List  Co. 
of  New  York  City,  and  65%  of  these  were 
selected  at  random  and  mailed  a  form  con- 
taining three  questions:  are  you  in  favor  of 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time?;  are  you  In 
favor  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations  In  order  to 
satisfy  Communist  Ctilnese  conditions  for 
Joining?;  are  you  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  granting  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Communist  China  at  this  time?  Nearly  30,- 
000  clergymen  mailed  their  completed  forms 
back  to  Phlladelptila.  The  services  of  John 
Felix  Associates  In  New  York  were  employed 
to  make  an  Independent  tabulation  of  the 
results. 

"The  'No's'  were  overwhelming.  Of  those 
responding:  72.9%  were  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations;  25.6%  were  in  favor,  the  balance 
did  not  reply;  93.7%  were  opposed  to  meet- 
ing the  basic  Red  Chinese  condition  for  join- 
ing the  United  Nations;  2.9%  were  in  favor, 
the  balance  did  not  reply;  71.4%  were  op- 
posed to  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Pei- 
ping regime;  25.8%  were  In  faVor,  the  bal- 
ance did  not  reply.  This  great  reaffirmation 
of  support  of  present  United  States  policy 
toward  Communist  China  was  made  In  spite 
of  the  tremendous  and  continuing  cam- 
paigns advocating  appeasement  of  Red  China 
which  have  been  leveled  at  American  clergy- 
men. 

"The  results  of  this  poll  should  set  the 
record  straight.  Those  church  bodies  or  of- 
ficials who  make  take  a  differing  point  of 
view  have  every  right  to  do  so.  However. 
it  Is  now  clear  that  they  speak  only  for  them- 
selves and  not  for  the  Protestant  com- 
munity." 

Dr.  Poling  went  on  to  announce  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Clergymen's  Emergency 
Committee  on  China  by  saying:  "Well- 
financed  and  well-publicized  pressures  for 
appeasement  of  Red  China  still  continue. 
It  is  therefore  vital  tliat  clergymen  be  kept 
informed  of  the  true  facts — without  illusion 
or  wlstiful  thinking — so  that  the  wUl  of  the 
majority  wUl  not  be  overcome  by  a  smaU 
minority  through  default.  For  this  reason, 
the  ad  hoc  Clergymen's  Emergency  Commit- 
tee on  China  has  been  formed — to  provide 
factual    information    and    material    on    Red 
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China  to  Amerie&n  clergymen  and,  whenever 
neceaaary.  to  articulate  the  aentlmenta  of  the 
mftjorlty  on  the  questions  of  concern. 

"We  cgOl  on  clergymen  of  all  faltha  to  Join 
with  ua  In  this  emergency  morement.  We 
call  on  the  American  people  of  all  faiths 
to  support  this  movement.  We  have  a  trans- 
cendent moral  and  spiritual  responsibility: 
to  the  young  Americans  who  are  dally  giving 
their  lives  In  Vietnam  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom  against  a  ruthless  Communist  en- 
emy: to  the  enslaved  Chinese  people  who 
have  no  place  to  look  tor  hope  bat  to  us; 
to  the  hundreds  of  millions  more  who  Uve 
In  Communist  darliness  throughout  the 
world:  and  to  the  basic  security  and  safety 
of  our  beloved  country." 

The  Reverend  David  C.  Head  has  been 
appointed  Executive  Secretary  of  ths  new 
Committee  which  will  have  Its  national  bead- 
quarters  at  343  Madison  Avenue  In  New  York 
City.  Rev.  Head  served  with  the  American 
Baptist  Convention  and  was  former  pastor 
of  the  Grace  Baptist  Church  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  He  was  Vice  President,  Public 
Relations  &  Development  of  The  King's  Col- 
lege, BrlarcUS  Manor,  New  York  and  served 
as  the  Director  of  their  National  Freedom 
Education  Center. 

For  further  information  contact:  Rev. 
David  C.  Head.  Telephone:  661-3375. 

Because  The  New  York  Times  gave  a  lead 
story  position  and  almost  a  whole  page  to 
"198  academic  experts  on  China,"  Including 
a  high  school  teacher,  and  an  assistant  pro- 
feaaor  of  library  science,  but  gave  only  six 
inches  to  the  following  poll  of  30,000  clergy- 
men, we  are  paying  for  this  space  to  bring 
the  story  to  the  American  public. 

71.4%  of  American  Protestant  Clergymen 
polled  Tot«  "No"  to  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
United  States  diplomatic  recognition  of  Pel- 
ping. 

93.7%  of  American  Protestant  Clergymen 
polled  vote  "No"  to  satisfying  Red  China's 
primary  condition  for  Joining  the  United 
Nations;   the  expulsion  of  the  Rq;)UbUc  of 

ChllML 

On  February  33. 1966,  the  General  Board  of 
th*  National  Ooancll  of  Churches,  meeting 
In  St.  liOul*.  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  granting  of  United 
Stotes  dlplog&atlo  reoognltlon  to  the  Pelplng 
reglaae. 

This  wldely-publldsad  reeolutlon — and 
slmHar  stetements  from  other  church 
bodlM — haa  eauaed  dismay  In  nations 
tbroughont  tha  worid  who  stand  In  firm  op- 
podtton  against  Oommunlst  aggression  and 
msUvement  and  who  look  to  the  United 
States  aa  the  leader  In  this  crucial  world 
struggle.  Particularly  tragic  is  the  effect  on 
the  mocale  of  young  Americans  battling 
Communism  In  Vietnam.  If  their  own 
churebas  and  church  leaders  favor  acccm- 
modattop  with  totaUUrlan,  atheistic  and 
predatory  Communism,  ahould  they  give  their 
lives  in  resisting  it? 

In  the  beUef  that  these  resolutions  and 
statemanta  do  not  represent  the  American 
Protestant  community — and  that  the  great 
majority  of  Protestant  clergymen  are  one 
with  their  fellow  Americans  tn  opposing  any 
steps  which  would  help  strengthen  Ootn- 
mimlst  China — Dr.  Daniel  A.  PoUng,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Chapel  of  Four  Ch^lalns  in 
Philadelphia,  undertook  to  poll  individual 
American  Protestant  clergymen  on  this  his- 
toric question. 

Three  queettons  were  put  to  over  66%  of 
the  Protestant  clergymen,  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  every  state  In  the  Union:  are  you 
In  favor  of  the  admlalan  of  communist 
China  to  the  Unltad  Nations  at  this  time?; 
are  you  In  favor  of  the  expulsion  of  tha  Re- 
public ot  China  from  the  United  Hatlosis  in 
order  to  satisfy  Communist  rhlnrsa  ccsidl- 
tions  for  joining?;  are  you  la  favor  ot  the 


United  States  granting  dlplcraatlc  recogni- 
tion to  Communist  China  at  this  time? 

The  "No's"  were  overwhelming.  Of  those 
responding,  73.9%  were  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Conununlst  China  to  the  United 
Nations;  03.7%  were  opposed  to  meeting  the 
basic  Red  Chinese  conditions  for  joining  the 
United  Nations:  71.4%  were  opposed  to  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  the  Pelplng  regime. 
This  great  reaffirmation  of  support  of  pres- 
ent United  States  policy  toward  Communist 
China  was  made  In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
and  continuing  campaigns  advocating  ap- 
peasement of  Red  China  which  have  been  lev- 
elled at  American  clergymen. 

The  results  of  this  poll  should  set  the  rec- 
ord straight.  Those  church  bodies  or  offi- 
cials who  may  take  a  differing  point  of  view 
have  every  right  to  do  so.  However,  it  is 
now  clear  that  they  speak  only  for  them- 
selves and  not  for  the  Protestant  community. 

Well-financed  and  well-publicized  pres- 
sures for  appeasement  of  Red  China  still  con- 
tinue. It  is  therefore  vital  that  clergymen 
be  kept  Informed  of  the  true  facts — without 
Illusion  or  wishful  thinking — so  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  will  not  be  overcome  by 
a  small  minority  through  default.  For  this 
reason,  the  ad  hoc  Clergymen's  Emergency 
Committee  on  China  has  been  formed — to 
provide  factual  Information  and  material  on 
Red  China  to  American  clergymen  and, 
whenever  necessary,  to  articulate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  on  the  questions  of 
concern. 

We  call  on  clergymen  of  all  faiths  to  join 
with  us  In  this  emergency  movement.  We 
caU  on  the  American  people  of  all  faiths  to 
support  this  movement.  We  have  a  tran- 
scendent moral  and  spilrtual  responsibility; 
to  the  young  Americana  who  are  dally  giving 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom  ag&lnst  a  ruthless  Communist  en- 
emy; to  the  enslaved  Chinese  people  who  have 
no  place  to  look  for  hope  but  to  tis;  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  more  who  live  In  Com- 
mimlst  darkness  throughout  the  world;  to 
the  basic  security  and  safety  of  our  beloved 
country. 

It^  our  duty  to  face  this  reeponalbUlty. 
It  is  our  duty  to  stand  fast  against  those 
who  would  betray  thsas  principles  by  dishon- 
oring our  national  commitments — and  break 
faith  with  both  the  dead  and  the  living — 
through  advocacy  of  the  policy  of  seeking  to 
get  good  by  appeasing  evil.  Will  you,  who 
read  this,  join  with  ua7 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


NATIONAIi  UNICKF  DAY— PRAYER  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOUS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  im- 
flnished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  LcGisLATiTS  CusK.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  October  31  of  each 
srear  as  National  UNICEP  Day. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESn^NO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  both  the  Dlrksen  amendment  and 
the  Bayh  resolution. 

I  confess  that  it  saddens  me  not  to  be 
in  agreement  with  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  on 
the  matter  now  pending  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  stood 
as  firm  as  the  rock  of  Oibraltar  against 
the  two  most  controversial  measures  to  be 
considered  by  this  Congress;  namely,  the 
proposal  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  the  proposal  to 
enact  a  Federal  forced  housing  law. 

I  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
in  botti  of  these  fights.  I  believe  that  he 
and  I  battled  together  on  these  two  meas- 
ures because  we  share  a  common  devotion 
to  local  self-government  and  individual 
freedom. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that 
the  motive  which  prompts  him  to  offer 
his  amendment  and  the  motive  which 
Impels  me  to  oppose  it  are  identical. 
Each  of  us.  I  think,  takes  his  respective 
position  because  of  the  realization  of 
the  importance  of  faith  in  God  to  our 
Nation. 

It  is  impossible  to  overmagnify  the 
Importance  of  faith  in  God.  It  Is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  most  potent  force  in  the 
universe.  Faith  in  God  gives  men  and 
women  the  strength  to  face  the  storms 
of  life  and  their  consequences  with  the 
peace  which  passes  understanding.  In 
times  of  greatest  stress,  faith  in  God  has 
the  mlraculoos  power  to  lift  ordinary 
men  and  women  to  greatness. 

I  oppose  the  Bajrh  resolution  for  a  very 
sinude  reason.  While  eacb  Senator  or 
Representative  may  Into-pret  Supreme 
Court  opinions.  Congress  does  not  have 
authority  as  a  collective  body  to  do  so. 

The  issues  now  before  the  Senate  aie 
concerned  with  the  first  amendment. 

If  we  are  to  understaixl  the  first 
amendment,  we  must  recur  to  history. 
This  is  so  because  we  cannot  understand 
the  Institutions  and  laws  of  today  unless 
we  understand  the  historical  events  out 
of  which  they  arise. 

As  we  recur  to  history,  we  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  a  nation  which  ignores 
the  lessons  history  teaches  is  doomed  to 
repeat  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Let  us  pray  that  America  may  not  do 
this  in  respect  to  church  and  state  rela- 
tl<xishlp6. 

The  most  heartrending  story  of  his- 
Xioiry  is  that  of  man's  struggle  against 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  the 
simple  right  to  bow  his  own  knees  before 
his  own  God  In  his  own  way. 

As  one  of  America's  wisest  Jurists  of 
aU  time,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Walter 
P.  Stacy,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  declared  tn  the  opinion  he 
wrote  in  State  r.  Beat  (IM  N.C.  278) : 

For  some  reason,  too  deep  to  fathom,  men 
contend  more  furiously  over  the  road  to 
heaven,  which  ibey  cannot  see,  than  over 
their  Tlafble  walks  on  sartai  (and]  It  would 
be  almost  umMUerabls,  if  History  did  not 
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that  men  have  gone 

oUser's  throats  because 

i,«  to  what  was  to  be- 

tlifcir  throats  were  cut. 

The  Foxmding  Faljllers  who  wrote  the 


United  States  were 


acutely  aware  of  the^e  truths. 

They  saw  with  th^  eyes  of  history  the 
cruelties  of  the  SpaMsh  Inquisition,  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
the  slaughter  of  the!  Waldenslans  in  the 
Alpine  Valleys  of  Itdly,  the  hanging  and 
jailing  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics  by 
Protestant  England,  the  hunting  down 
of  the  Covenanters  Upon  the  crags  and 
moors  of  Scotland,  the  branding,  hang- 
ing, and  whipping  of  Quakers,  and  the 
banishing  of  Baptists  by  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  hundreds  of  other 
atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of 
religion. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew,  more- 
over, that  even  dur^  their  own  life- 
times those  who  didj  not  conform  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  churches 
established  by  law  in  the  places  where 
they  lived,  such  as  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians in  Ulster,  Ctttholics  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  ijiesenters  in  various 
American  Colonies,  had  been  barred  from 
civil  and  military  of^ces  because  of  their 
faiths,  had  been  coqi|}elled  to  pay  tithes 
for  the  propagation  of  religious  opinions 
they  disljelieved,  and  had  had  their  mar- 
riages annulled  and  their  children  ad- 
judged Illegitimate  for  daring  to  speak 
their  marriage  vows  before  ministers  of 
their  own  faiths,  tnather  than  before 
clergymen  of  the  «tablished  churches. 
The  Founding  mthers  were  deter- 
mined that  none  of 'these  tragic  histori- 
cal events  should  be  repeated  in  the  na- 
tion they  were  creating. 

To  this  end  the^  inserted  two  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I 

The  first  of  these  provisions  appears 
in  article  VI  and  declares  that  "no  reli- 
gious test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
in  the  United  States." 

The  second  {U}tears  in  the  first 
amendment,  and  s^tes  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  iiespecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religloil,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

What  did  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tend to  do  when  they  unbodied  these 
words  in  the  first  amendment?  The 
answer  to  this  question  becomes  clear 
when  we  consider  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  writing  lof  the  first  amend- 
ment. { 

At  the  time  of  the  settl^nent  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  virtually 
every  nation  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles  had  what  were  known  as  es- 
tablished churches.  Those  churches 
were  established  by  law,  and  the  law 
compelled  all  persons,  including  those 
who  dissented  from  their  religious  be- 
liefs, to  attend  their  services.  The  law 
furthermore  required  all  persons  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  construction  of  church 
buildings  and  the  support  of  the  clergy 
of  the  established  clmrches. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  the  colo- 
nists who  came  from  Europe  to  America 
came  primarily  to  secure  religious  liberty 
and  freedom  from  jtuxatlon  for  the  sup- 


port of  established  churches.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  those  people  came  to  Amer- 
ica, they  found  that  in  many  of  the  Colo- 
nies predominant  groups  had  set  up  es- 
tablished churches  here,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence they  were  compelled,  in  such 
Colonies,  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
churches  whose  religious  doctrines  they 
disbelieved. 

There  is  more  than  a  modicum  of  his- 
torical truth  in  the  statement  of  Artemus 
Ward  to  the  effect  that : 

The  Puritans  nobly  fled  from  a  land  of 
despotism  to  a  land  of  freedom,  where  they 
could  not  only  enjoy  their  own  religion,  but 
could  prevent  everybody  else  from  enjoying 
his. 

The  Colonies  of  Virginia.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mary- 
land had  established  churches,  smd  the 
Anglican  Church  was  the  favorite  imder 
their  laws. 

In  the  Colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, suid  New  Hampshire,  the  Con- 
gregational Church  was  established  by 
law. 

In  the  Colony  of  New  York,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  and  Anglican  Churches,  in 
turn,  were  established  by  law. 

The  people  who  Uved  in  those  Colonies 
were  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  institutions  whose  doc- 
trines they  disbelieved.  Moreover,  they 
were  compelled  to  frequent  the  services 
of  such  religious  institutions.  They  re- 
belled against  those  practices.  They  said, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  tyranni- 
cal for  a  government  to  attempt  to  reg- 
ulate the  relationship  of  worship  be- 
tween the  individual  man  and  his  God. 
Then,  as  they  pondered  the  words  found 
in  the  22d  chapter  of  Matthew,  verses 
15  to  22,  which  declare  that  we  are  en- 
Joined  to  "Render,  therefore,  unto  Cae- 
sar the  things  which  are  Caesar's;  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  they 
also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  ad- 
dition to  being  tyrannical,  the  regulation 
of  worship  by  government  was  also  sin- 
ful. So  they  began  to  fight  to  separate 
church  from  state  and  to  disestablish  all 
churches.  Their  demand  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  churches  comprised  two 
things:  First,  an  end  to  the  financial- 
legal  connection  between  state  and 
church;  and  second,  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all  persons  to  exercise  freely 
their  own  modes  of  worship. 

The  process  by  which  church  and  state 
became  separated  in  the  original  States 
is  an  interesting  story,  and  I  wish  time 
sufficed  for  me  to  detail  it.  However, 
the  story  has  been  told  in  a  most  accu- 
rate and  most  illuminating  manner  by 
R.  Freeman  Butts,  in  chapter  3,  at  pages 
39-45,  of  his  work  entitled  "The  Amer- 
ican Tradition  in  Religion  and  Educa- 
tion." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  his  book,  in  which  he  pic- 
tures how  the  people  of  the  various 
original  States  secured  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  prior  to  the  writing 
of  the  first  amendment,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  historical  meaning  of  separation  of 
chwch  and  state  cannot  be  determined  by  a 


narrow  analysis  of  any  specific  event  in  any 
one  place  at  any  one  time.  It  must  l>e  seen 
as  a  developing  principle  and  practice  that 
had  Its  roots  in  the  past  and  that  took  form 
on  an  uneven  front  throughout  the  new  Na- 
tion that  was  struggling  to  come  into  ex- 
istence during  the  Revolutionary  and  early 
national  periods.  It  was  a  principle  that 
emerged  more  rapidly  in  some  States  and 
more  slowly  in  others.  But  the  trend  was 
unmistakable. 

In  some  States  where  establishment  had 
never  gained  a  foothold  arid  the  practice  of 
religious  freedom  was  strong,  there  was  little 
or  no  problem  of  separation  as  In  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  In 
other  States  where  the  establishment  was 
strong,  where  the  religious  population  was 
highly  homogeneous,  and  where  the  tradi- 
tion of  religious  freedom  was  weak,  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  was  slower  in  formula- 
tion and  In  practice,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  still 
other  States  where  the  establishment  was 
strong  but  where  the  religious  population 
was  rapidly  becoming  heterogeneous,  the 
process  of  separation  and  the  formulation  of 
the  principle  of  separation  was  relatively 
rapid,  notably  in  Virginia.  Thus  It  took  Vir- 
ginia scarcely  10  years  from  1776  to  1786  to 
complete  the  process  by  legal  enactment, 
whereas  It  took  Massachusetts  more  than  50 
years  frc«n  1776  to  1833  to  arrive  at  virtually 
the  same  stage  in  its  constitutional 
development. 

It  was  In  the  midst  of  this  unmistakable 
historical  process  that  the  first  amendment 
was  debated  In  Congress  in  1789  and  finally 
ratified  in  1791.  The  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment  cannot  be  discovered  by  a  nar- 
row examination  of  the  meaning  of  Its  spe- 
cific words  at  a  specific  time,  but  those  words 
must  receive  their  meaning  from  the  more 
InclTislve  iMxxsees  in  which  they  were  formu- 
lated, debated,  and  approved.  Any  sound 
historical  Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  first  amendment  should  be  derived  from 
the  larger  cultural  setting  in  which  it  was 
developed.  No  narrow  hlstorlcism  will  suf- 
fice. The  indisputable  fact,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  few  pages.  Is  that  the  American 
people  were  moving  from  establishment  to 
separation  In  the  Revolutionary  and  early 
national  periods;  they  were  moving  in  differ- 
ent States  at  different  rates  and  It  is  fair  to 
say  from  different  motives,  but  they  were 
moving. 

The  first  amendment  was  an  Integral  part 
of  this  movement.  It  was  sponsored  by  and 
fought  for  by  persons  who  had  been  through 
the  process  In  their  own  States  or  who  other- 
wise clearly  saw  the  direction  of  the  trend 
as  did  the  followers  of  the  enlightenment. 
The  framers  of  the  first  amendment  were  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  movement.  The  first 
amendment  thus  reflected  the  most  advanced 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  separation  at  the 
time  of  Its  adoption,  and  it  in  turn  not  only 
showed  the  way  but  speeded  up  the  process 
in  the  laggard  State:. 

In  general,  the  process  of  separation,  from 
the  pre-Revolutlonary  to  the  early  national 
periods,  went  through  three  identifiable 
stages : 

1.  Toleration  by  the  single  establishments: 
Dissenting  groups  and  the  leaders  who  be- 
lieved in  religious  freedom  continued  and 
speeded  up  the  fight  against  the  established 
churches  in  the  effort  to  win  the  right  to  the 
free  exercise  of  public  rellglovis  worship. 
This  right  they  wrung  from  the  conservative 
groups  in  State  after  State  in  the  form  of 
concessions  and  the  granting  of  privileges  of 
free  worship.  Something  of  this  process  has 
been  described  In  chapter  2. 

2.  Multiple  establishments:  The  liberal 
groups  believing  In  religious  freedom  dis- 
covered, however,  that  they  were  still  in  an 
underprivileged  position  because  the  legal 
support  of  taxes  and  property  rights  was  still 
assigned    by    the    state    to    the    established 
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cburcbea.  They  discovered  that  free  exerclae 
was  still  a  shadowy  grant  of  toleration  so 
long  as  the  established  churches  bad  the 
support  of  tithes  and  so  they  renewed  the 
flgbt  to  disestablish  more  completely  the 
favored  churches.  The  established  churches, 
on  their  part,  tried  to  compromise  by  per- 
suading the  legislatures  to  open  up  the  tax 
privileges  to  the  dissenting  groups  one  by 
one.  This  meant  that  gradually  more  and 
more  churches  were  admitted  Into  the  estab- 
lishment and  given  the  legal  rights  of  taxa- 
tion for  their  own  public  worship. 

Thus,  establishment  came  to  be  applied, 
not  Just  to  one  church,  but  to  any  or  all 
churches  that  had  legal  and  financial  con- 
nections with  the  state.  This  extended 
meaning  of  establishment  was  widely  recog- 
nized at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  first 
amendment.  Any  cooperation  between  the 
state  and  any  or  all  churches  was  considered 
to  be  establishment.  In  some  States  this 
compromise  was  agreed  upon  and  was  roaln- 
talned  for  a  relatively  long  time,  as  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  New  Hamptiblre; 
la  other  States  the  compromise  lasted  for 
only  a  short  time,  as  in  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina.  In  still  other  States  the  effort  to 
achlev«  this  compromise  was  dei'eated, 
notably  in  Virginia.  It  was  this  expanded 
meaning  of  multiple  establishment  that  the 
first  amendment  was  designed  to  prevent  on 
the  national  level  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
narrow  establishment  of  a  single  church. 

At  the  time  of  the  formulation  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  In  the  period 
1789-01  aU  SUtes  that  still  had  some  form 
of  establishment  In  effect  had  moved  into 
the  form  of  multiple  establishment.  As  de- 
scribed In  chapter  2,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire  all  prcvlded 
for  their  distinctive  town  form  of  multiple 
establishment,  and  Maryland  and  ftouth 
Carolina  had  provided  for  their  reep<K:tive 
State  forms  of  multiple  estabUshment. 
These  were  the  only  States  in  which  es- 
tablishment was  still  recognized  In  the  basic 
laws  of  the  several  States,  when  the  debates 
over  the  first  amendment  began  In  1789. 
South  Carolina  quickly  dropped  its  elaborate 
provisions  for  multiple  eetabUshment  from 
Its  constitution  of  1790,  whereas  Maryland 
did  not  amend  Its  constitution  until  1810. 

Thus,  In  1789  five  of  the  original  States 
still  had  authorized  estabUshnMnts.  They 
were  all  multiple  establishments.  Before 
the  first  amendment  was  ratified  in  1791, 
South  Carolina  had  eliminated  its  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  multiple  establishment. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  first  amendnxent 
In  1791  there  were  only  four  States  whosa 
basic  laws  embodied  the  principle  of  estab- 
lishment. Ths  Massachusetts  constitution 
of  1780  and  the  Connecticut  codified  laws  ot 
1784  made  multiple  establishment  compul- 
sory; Maryland's  consUtuUon  of  1776  and 
Nev  Hampshire's  constitutions  of  1784  and 
1781  permitted  multiple  establlsbmenU  at 
the  discretion  of  the  legislatures. 

It  is  this  meaning  of  multiple  establish- 
ment which  has  been  forgotten,  conveniently 
overlooked,  or  never  understood  by  the  vari- 
ous groups  today  who  urge  that  cooperaUon 
between  church  and  state  Is  admissible  so 
long  as  the  state  treats  all  rellgloui  groups 
equaUy  and  fairly.  That  was  exactly  the 
purpose  of  the  several  ivi""!*!  provisions  for 
multiple  establishment  as  dsscribed  in  obi- 
ter 2,  and  It  was  exactly  the  purpose  of  the 
attempts  made  In  Virginia  to  achieve  mul- 
tiple establishment,  as  will  be  deacribed  in 
the  following  pages.  Of  course,  they  would 
have  ruled  out  some  sects  which  the  domi- 
nant eburchee  did  not  fi^nfiidiff  to  be  "safe" 
or  legitimate  religious  groups,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiple  establishment  is  the  same 
whether  few,  many,  or  all  religious  groups 
are  taken  into  it.  The  state  would  always 
have  to  decide  what  was  and  what  was  not 
a  religious  group  U  it  set  out  to  "cooperate" 
with  them  alL 


3.  Separation:  It  was  soon  discovered  tbat 
the  compromise  of  establishing  all  rec- 
ognised churches  even  on  an  equal  or  Im- 
partial bafilB  was  not  suflcient.  It  might 
be  possible  to  reconcile  this  kind  of  estab- 
lishment with  the  outward  forms  of  free  ex- 
ercise of  public  worship,  but  it  was  soon 
clearly  seen  tbat  It  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  genuinely  equal  rights  of  conscience. 
So  long  as  the  state  was  in  the  position  of 
determining  which  churches  should  have 
legal  and  financial  privileges  of  support, 
there  could  be  no  real  equality  of  religious 
conscience.  It  was  still  a  grant  of  privilege 
by  the  state  to  a  religious  doctrine.  Such  a 
principle  could  not  square  with  the  growing 
belief  fostered  by  the  enlightenment  that 
equal  rights  of  conscience  were  natural  and 
Inalienable  rights  which  the  state  could  not 
Infringe  and  which  the  state  must  protect. 

Therefore,  the  struggle  went  on  to  sever 
all  legal  connections  and  to  prohibit  all  fi- 
nancial support  for  any  and  all  religious  be- 
liefs. It  was  recognized  tbat  if  the  state 
could  grant  a  privilege,  it  could  define  which 
reUgious  beliefs  were  entitled  to  that  privi- 
lege. So  the  final  stage  in  separation  came 
when  all  forms  of  establishment  were  abol- 
ished. Thus,  complete  disestablishment  of 
financial  and  legal  support  for  religion  by  the 
state  was  necessary  to  achieve  a  genuinely 
free  exercise  of  religion  resting  upon  the 
solid  grounds  of  equal  rights  of  conscience. 

This  final  step  was  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  proposed  and  struggled  for  the 
adoption  of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  first  amendment  was  clearly 
an  integral  part  of  the  larger  definition  of 
civil  rights  as  contained  In  the  other  amend- 
ments which  made  up  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  wbole  story  of  this  historical  process 
in  the  course  of  which  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  emerged  should 
be  told  In  detail  State  by  State,  but  the  ne- 
cessities of  space  limit  us  to  presenting  only 
one  example  of  a  State  which  bad  a  strong 
establishment.  This  example,  Virginia, 
shows  the  completion  of  the  process  before 
the  first  amendment  was  formulated,  and  is 
Important  because  the  leaders  In  Congress 
from  Virginia  were  the  ones  who  gave  the 
primary  form  to  the  first  amendment  as  It 
went  throu«^  the  various  stages  of  debate 
and  adoption. 

Other  exan4>les  among  the  original  States 
could  be  given  to  show  that  the  process  of 
separation  was  well  underway  in  a  majority 
of  States  before  the  adoption  of  the  first 
amendment.  Separation  had  already  been 
achieved  in  eight  of  the  original  States.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  constitutions  of 
1778  of  New  Janey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  North  Carolina;  In  the  constitutions  of 
1777  of  New  Tork  and  Georgia;  by  statute  in 
1786  In  Virginia;  and  by  original  charter  In 
Rhode  Island. 

The  fact  that  s<»ne  States  did  not  complete 
the  proctss  of  separation  until  after  the  first 
amendment  simply  means  that  they  were 
somewhat  later  in  a  process  of  which  the  first 
amendment  was  at  once  a  reflection  and  also 
a  formative  influence.  The  first  amendment 
was  the  application  on  the  national  level  of 
the  same  principle  that  was  developing  in 
the  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  add  to  this  story  further  de- 
tails of  the  movements  In  the  various 
original  Stotes  to  obtain  religious  free- 
dom and  freedom  from  taxation  to  sup- 
port relldous  institutions.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  by  the  time  the  first  amendment 
was  written,  the  original  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  CaroUna.  Georgia,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware, and  New  Jersey  dlsestabUsbed  reli- 
gion, and  did  so  under  cmistltutlons  and 
laws  which  forbade  the  establishment  of 


any  religion  and  the  levying  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  any  religion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  the  time  when  the 
first  amendment  was  drafted,  the  only 
States  in  which  any  establishment  of  re- 
ligion was  still  in  existence  were  Massa- 
chusetts— which  continued  such  estab- 
lishment until  1833;  Connecticut — ^which 
continued  such  establislinient  imtil  1818; 
Maryland — which  continued  such  estab- 
lishment until  1810;  New  Hampshire — 
which  continued  such  establishment  un- 
tU  1819:  and  South  Carolina — ^whlch 
abolished  such  cstablislunent  in  1790. 
But  in  those  five  States  there  was  no 
single  established  church  at  tliat  tLme. 
There  was  an  establishment  of  all  of  the 
churches  which  the  people  who  domi- 
nated those  States  deemed  to  be  respect- 
able churches.  They  provided  for  an  im- 
partial use  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  all 
of  the  churches  which,  in  their  view,  were 
respectable. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
the  specific  events  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia which  preceded  the  writing  and 
the  ratification  of  the  first  amendment. 
This  is  true  because  those  most  respon- 
sible for  the  writing  into  our  Constitu- 
tion of  the  first  amendment  were  two 
Virginians — Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison.  By  referring  to  the 
events  in  ttie  State  of  Virginia  which 
preceded  the  writing  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, we  can  find  exactly  what  was 
meant  by  the  Founding  Fathers  when, 
in  the  first  amendment,  they  provided 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion." 

This  is  true  because  the  events  in  Vir- 
ginia show  exactly  what  James  Madison 
meant  when  he  insisted  on  writing  into 
the  first  amendment  the  words  "an  estab- 
lishment of  religion." 

In  1776,  Virginia,  as  an  independent 
Commonwealth,  adopted  a  new  constitu- 
tion; James  Madison  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  which 
drafted  It.  He  succeeded  in  writing  into 
the  constitution  of  that  great  Common- 
wealth the  proposition  that  .-Ul  men  are 
equally  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. After  the  adoption  of  that  con- 
stitution, the  Virginia  Legislature  met. 
and  there  ensued  a  great  confiict  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  religious  free- 
dom and  freedom  from  taxation  and 
those  who  wanted  to  retain  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  In  that  great  Common- 
wealth. In  the  legislature  of  1776,  where 
the  contest  between  those  two  groups  be- 
gan, Madison  was  able  to  persuade  the 
legislature  to  provide  that  no  dissenters 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  any  taxes  to 
the  established  church  of  Virginia — the 
Church  of  England,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished there  in  1629. 

He  also  secured  at  liiat  session  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  suspended  for 
the  time  being  the  requirement  that  even 
members  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  pay  taxes  for  Its  support.  But 
the  legislature  of  1776  expressly  reserved 
the  most  crucial  question:  namely, 
whether  general  taxes  should  be  levied 
for  the  support  of  all  of  the  denomina- 
tions which  the  controlling  element  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature  deemed  to  be 
respectable  denominations.    This  ques- 
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tion  was  reserved  for  i^bsequent  legis- 
latures. 

In  the  Virginia  Legi4lature  of  1779 
there  occurred  another  great  fight  which 
centered  around  two  blUs.  One  was  in- 
troduced by  James  Henry,  It  undertook 
to  establish,  by  law,  virtually  all  of  the 
Christian  churches  as;  the  established 
churches  of  Virginia,  and  to  lay  taxes  for 
the  support  of  all  of  them  on  an  impar- 
tial basis.  It  is  significant  that  in  this 
bill  references  to  an  establishment  of 
religion  appear  at  a  nuihber  of  points,  in 
contexts  which  clearly  show  that  James 
Henry  and  the  others  of  his  day  under- 
stood the  term  "an  ^stablisiiment  of 
religion"  to  mean  an  o^cial  connection 
between  the  State  arid  one  or  more 
churches,  whereby  the  State  recognized 
such  church  or  churches  and  provided 
lor  taxation  for  its  or  their  support. 

In  the  same  legislature,  James  Madi- 
son introduced  Thomas  Jefferson's  bill 
lor  religious  freedom  in  Virginia.  It  Is 
one  of  the  great  documents  which  pre- 
ceded the  writing  of  the  Constitution. 
It  laid  down  two  propositions:  First, 
the  proposition  that  there  should  be  no 
religious  qualification  ais  a  test  for  hold- 
ing office;  and  second,  the  proposition 
that  it  Is  sinful  and  tyrannical  to  tax  a 
man  for  the  prc^^agajtlon  of  religious 
doctrine  which  he  disb^eves.  This  doc- 
ument Is  of  so  much  linportance  that  it 
should  be  made  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  before  they  vote  on  the 
amendment  and  the  resdlutlon,  Ftor  this 
reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
RECoas,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  bill  for  religious  freedom  in 
Virginia.  M 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
tollows :  I 

Thomas  Jsfrsbon's  Btti,  fob  Rbusious 


Whereas  Almighty  Oo^  hath  created  the 
mind  free  •  •  •  to  compel  a  man  to  fur^ 
nlsh  contributions  of  money  for  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves,  is 
sinful  and  tyrannical;  that  even  the  forcing 
him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his 
own  religious  persuasion,  Is  depriving  him 
of  the  comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  coo- 
tributionB  to  the  partievlar  pastor,  whose 
morals   be   would   maks   his   pattern,    and 
whose  powers  he  feels  ;moet  persuasive  to 
righteousness  • .  •  *  therefore  the  proecrib- 
Ing  any  cltlsen  as  unworthy  the  public  con- 
fidence by  laying  upon  hlm  an  Incapacity  of 
being  called  to  offices  off  trust  and  emolu- 
ment, iinless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or 
that  rellglo\is  opinion,  is  depriving  him  In- 
juriously of  those  privlltges  and  advantages 
to  which  In  common  with  his  fellow  citizens 
he  has  a  natural  right;  that  it  tends  only  to 
corrupt  the  principles  of  that  religion  It  is 
meant   to    encourage,    by    bribing    with    a 
monopoly   of   worldly   ^enors    and    emolu- 
ments, those  who  will  externally  profess  and 
conform  to  It  •  •  •  to  tetter  the  civil  magis- 
trate to  Intrude  his  pow«rs  Into  the  field  at 
opinion,  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or 
propagation  of  prtncipl^  on  supposition  of 
their   Ul   tendency   is   t)   dangerous   fallacy, 
which  at  once  destroys  i»ll  religious  liberty, 
because  he  being  of  course   Judge  of  that 
tendency  will  make  his ;  opinions  the  rule  of 
judgment,    and    eipproyio   or    condemn    the 
senUments    of    others    Icmly    as    they    shall 
square  with  or  dlSer  ttipox  his  own;  that  It 
U  time  enough  for  the 

CXII 


civil  governments,  for  Its  ofllcers  to  Interfere 
when  principles  lH«ak  out  Into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order;  and  finally, 
that  truth  Is  great  and  will  prevaU  If  left  to 
herself,  that  she  Is  the  proper  and  sufficient 
antagonist  to  error  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  conflict,  unless  by  hvunan  inter- 
position disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons, 
free  argxmient  and  debate,  errors  ceasing  to 
be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely  to 
contradict  them: 

n 


rightful  purposes  of 
1458— P^iJt  17 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly.  That 
no  man  shall  be  compeUed  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  min- 
istry whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced,  re- 
strained, molested,  or  burthened  in  bis  body 
or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but 
that  all  men  sbaU  be  free  to  profess,  and 
by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinion  In 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shaU 
in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  aSect  their 
civil  capacities. 

m 

The  rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  nat- 
tiral  ri^ts  of  mankind,  and  that  11  any  act 
shall  bo  hereafter  passed  to  repeal  the  pres- 
ent, or  to  narrow  Its  operation,  such  act  will 
be  an  Infringement  of  natural  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  op- 
posing forces  in  the  Virginia  Legislature 
of  1779  were  so  nearly  equal  in  power 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  en- 
actment of  either  of  those  bUls.  So  the 
contest,  which  had  been  renewed  there, 
was  renewed  a  third  time  in  the  legis- 
lature of  1784. 

In  that  legislative  body  was  intro- 
duced not  only  Jefferson's  bill  for  re- 
ligious freedom  in  Virginia,  but  also  a 
new  bill  which  was  sponsored  by  Patrick 
Henry.  That  bill  was  entitled  "A  Bill 
Establishing  a  Provision  for  Teachers  of 
the  Christian  Religion."  It  undertook  to 
give  official  recognition  to  virtually  all 
Christian  churches  and  to  provide  taxes 
for  their  support.  In  order  that  we  , 
might  understand  what  Madison  meant 
when  he  used  the  term  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion,"  it  is  necessary  that 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  Senators. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  Box  EteTABUSHiNa  A  Pbovision  roa  Txacr- 
^tS  or  THE  Cbbistxan  Rklioiom 
Whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  hath  a  natural  tendency  to  cor- 
rect the  morals  of  men,  restrain  their  vices, 
and  preserve  the  p)eace  of  society;  which  can- 
not be  effected  without  a  competent  provi- 
sion for  learned  teachers,  who  may  be  there- 
by enabled  to  devote  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  duty  of  Instrxictlng  such  citizens, 
as  from  their  circumstances  and  want  of 
education,  cannot  otherwise  attain  such 
knowledge;  and  it  Is  judged  that  such  pro- 
vision may  be  made  by  the  legislature,  with- 
out counteracting  the  liberal  principle  here- 
tofore adc^ted  and  intended  to  be  preserved 
by  abolishing  all  distinctions  of  preemi- 
nence amongst  the  different  societies  or  com- 
munities of  Christians; 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, That  for  the  support  of  Christian 
teachers — per  centum  on  the  amount,  or — 
In  the  pound  on  the  sum  payable  for  tax  on 
the  property  within  this  Commonwealth,  Is 
hweby  assessed,  and  shall  be  paid  by  every 
person  chargeable  with  the  said  tax  at  the 


time  the  same  shall  become  due:  and  the 
sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  shaU  have 
power  to  levy  and  collect  the  same  In  the 
sante  manner  and  under  the  like  restrictions 
and  limitations,  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  laws  for  raising  the  revenues  of  this 
State:  and  be  it 

Enacted.  That  for  every  sum  so  paid,  the 
sheriff  or  collector  shaU  give  a  receipt,  ex- 
pressing therein  to  what  society  of  Christians 
the  person  from  whom  he  may  receive  the 
same  shall  direct  the  money  to  be  paid,  keep- 
ing a  distinct  account  thereof  In  his  books. 
The  sheriff  of  every  county,  shall  on  or  before 

the day  of in  every  year,  return 

to  the   court,  upon  oatb,  two  alphabetical 


lists  of  the  payments  to  him  made,  dlstln- 
g;ulshlng  In  columns  opposite  to  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  shall  have  paid  the  same,  the 
society  to  which  the  money  so  paid  was  by 
them  appropriated;  and  one  column  for  the 
names  where  no  appropriation  shall  be  made. 
One  of  which  lists,  after  being  recorded  In  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
filed  by  the  clerk  In  his  office;  the  other  shaU 
by  the  sheriff  be  fixed  up  In  the  courtbotue, 
there  to  remain  for  the  Inspection  of  all  con- 
cerned. And  the  sheriff,  after  deducting  5 
per  centum  for  the  collection,  shall  forthwith 
pay  to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  same  by  the  vestry, 
elders  or  directors,  however  denominated  of 
each  such  society,  the  siun  so  stated  to  be  due 
to  that  society;  or  In  default  thereof,  upon 
the  motion  of  such  person  or  persons  to  the 
next  or  any  succeeding  court,  execution  shall 
be  awarded  for  the  same  against  the  sheriff 
and  his  security,  his  and  their  executors  or 
administrators;  provided  that  10  days  pre- 
vloxis  notice  be  given  of  such  motion.  And 
upon  every  such  execution,  the  officer  serv- 
ing the  same  shall  proceed  to  inimediate  sale 
of  the  estate  taken,  and  shall  not  accept  of 
security  for  payment  at  the  end  of  3  months, 
nor  to  have  the  goods  forthcoming  at  the  day 
of  sale;  for  his  better  dlrecUon  wherein,  the 
clerk  sbaU  endorse  upon  every  such  execu- 
tion that  no  security  of  any  kind  shall  be 
taken;  and  be  It 

Further  enacted,  Tbat  the  money  to  be 
raised  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  by  the 
vestries,  elders,  or  directors  of  each  religious 
society,  appropriated  to  a  provision  for  a 
minister  or  teacher  of  the  goq>el  of  their 
denomination,  or  the  providing  places  of  di- 
vine worship,  and  to  none  other  use  what- 
soever; except  in  the  denominations  of 
Quakers  and  Menonlsts,  who  may  receive 
what  Is  collected  from  their  members,  and 
place  it  In  their  genwal  funds,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  m  a  manner  which  they  shaU  think 
best  calculated  to  promote  their  particular 
mode  of  worship;  and  be  It 

Enacted,  That  aU  sums  which  at  the  time 
of  payment  to  the  sheriff  or  coUector  may 
not  be  ^proprlated  by  the  person  paying  the 
same,  shall  be  accounted  for  with  the  court 
In  manner  as  by  this  act  Is  directed;  and 
after  deducting  for  hla  coUectlon,  the  sheriff 
shall  pay  the  amount  thereof  (upon  account 
certified  by  the  courts  to  the  auditors  of  pub- 
lic accounts,  and  by  them  to  the  treasurer) 
Into  the  pubUc  treasury,  to  be  disposed  of 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  assembly, 
for  the  encouragement  of  seminaries  of 
learning  within  the  counties  whence  such 
sums  shall  arise,  and  to  no  other  use  or  pur- 
pose whatsoever. 
This  act  shall  commence,  and  be  In  force. 

from  and  aft«  the day  of  In  the 

year . 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  importance  of  the 
bill  sponsored  In  1784  by  Patrick  Henry 
becomes  apparent  when  we  recall  that 
it  provoked  one  of  the  greatest  docu- 
ments vindicating  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom  ever  penned  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  There  was  a  bitter  contest  be- 
tween Madison  and  his  opponents  in  the 
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Virginia  Legislature  of  1784.  The  leg- 
islature was  on  the  verge  of  passing  the 
bill  sponsored  by  Patrick  Henry,  which 
would  have  recognized  the  legal  Interest 
of  the  State  In  vlrtuaUy  all  the  Chris- 
tlon  churches  then  functioning  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  which  would  have  Imposed 
taxes  on  aU  Virginians  for  the  support 
of  such  churches.  But  Madison,  at  the 
last  moment,  was  able  to  persuade  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  to  put  off  the 
final  vote  on  the  bill  sponsored  by  Pat- 
rick Henry  until  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  which  was  scheduled  for  No- 
vember 1785.  Between  that  time  and 
the  time  when  the  legislature  next  met 
James  Madison  made  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  appeals  for  religious  freedom. 
It  was  called  "The  Memorial  and 
Remonstrance  Against  Religious  Assess- 
ments." The  memorial  of  James  Mad- 
ison Is  crucial  in  determining  ^hat  the 
Founding  Fathers  meant  whtn  they 
yielded  to  the  insistence  of  Jamt«  Madi- 
son and  wrote  Into  the  first  amend- 
ment the  provision  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religltHi. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  In  his 
remonstrance,  which  was  a  protest 
against  the  bill  qx>nsored  by  Patrick 
Henry  during  the  preceding  leglslatiu-e 
to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  virtually 
all  Christian  churches  In  Virginia,  James 
Madison  used  the  word  "establishment" 
at  least  five  times  In  contexts  which 
showed  that  In  the  mind  of  James  Madi- 
son "an  establishment  of  religion"  meant 
an  official  relationship  between  the  State 
and  one  church  or  many  or  all  churches 
and  the  Imposition  of  taxation  for  the 
support  of  one  church  or  many  churches 
or  all  churches. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memorial  and  remon- 
^rance  of  James  Madison  against  re- 
ligious assessments  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
rial and  remonstrance  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoas,  as  follows: 
MncouAL  Atn  RncoifvnANci  Aoajnst  Rk- 

uaxovs  AangBtaxm  to  thi  Honoeablx 

THB    QwKWajkl.  AaSElCBLT   or  THK   COMMON- 

wxALTB  or  Vughoa 

We,  tbe  subscrlberB,  cltiaena  of  the  said 
Commonwealth,  having  taken  into  serious 
conaldsration,  a  bill  printed  by  order  of  the 
laat  MHlon  of  general  assembly,  entitled  "A 
BUI  Bstabllshlng  a  Provision  for  Teachers 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  conceiving 
that  the  same.  If  flnaUy  armed  with  the 
sanctions  of  a  law,  will  be  a  dangerous  abuse 
of  power,  are  bound  as  faithful  members 
of  a  free  State,  to  remonstrate  against  It, 
and  to  declare  the  reasons  by  which  we  are 
determined.  We  remonstrate  against  the 
said  bUl: 

1.  Because  we  hold  It  for  a  fundamental 
and  undeniable  truth,  "that  religion  or  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  the 
manner  of  discharging  It,  can  be  directed 
only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force 
or  violence."  The  reUglon  then  of  every 
man  must  be  left  to  the  conviction  and  con- 
science of  every  man;  and  it  Is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  exercise  It  as  these  may  dictate. 
This  right  is  in  Its  nature  an  unalienable 
right.  It  Is  unalienable;  because  the  opin- 
ions of  men,  depending  only  on  the  evi- 
dence contemplated  by  their  own  minds,  can- 
not follow  the  dictates  of  other  men:  It  is 
unalienable   also;    because   what   Is   here  a 


right  toward  men.  is  a  duty  toward  the 
Creator.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
render  to  the  Creator  such  homage,  and 
such  only,  as  he  believes  to  be  acceptable  to 
him.  This  duty  Is  precedent  both  In  order 
of  time  and  degree  of  obligation,  to  the 
claims  of  civil  society.  Before  any  man  can 
be  considered  as  a  member  of  civil  society, 
he  must  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Universe:  And  if  a  member 
of  civil  society,  who  enters  into  any  subordi- 
nate association,  must  alwajrs  do  It  with  a 
reservation  of  his  duty  to  the  general  au- 
thority; much  more  must  every  man  who 
becomes  a  member  of  any  particular  civil 
•oclety.  do  It  with  a  saving  of  his  allegiance 
to  the  Universal  Sovereign.  We  maintain 
therefore  that  In  matters  of  religion,  no 
man's  right  Is  abridged  by  tbe  institution 
of  clvU  society,  and  that  religion  is  wholly 
exempt  from  Its  cognizance.  True  It  Is.  that 
no  other  rule  exists,  by  which  any  question 
which  may  divide  a  society,  can  be  ulti- 
mately determined,  but  tbe  will  of  the  ma- 
jority; but  it  Is  also  true,  that  the  majority 
may  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
3.  Because  if  religion  be  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  society  at  large,  still  less 
can  it  be  subject  to  thttt  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  latter  are  but  the  creatures  and 
vicegerents  of  the  former.  Their  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  both  derivative  and  limited :  it  Is  lim- 
ited with  regard  to  the  coordinate  depart- 
ments, more  necessarily  Is  It  limited  with 
regard  to  the  constituents.  The  preserva- 
tion of  a  free  government  requires  not  mere- 
ly, that  the  metes  and  bounds  which  sep- 
arate each  department  of  power  may  be  in- 
variably maintained;  but  more  especially, 
that  neither  of  them  be  suffered  to  over- 
leap the  great  barrier  which  defends  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  rulers  who  are 
guilty  of  such  an  encroachment,  exceed  the 
commission  from  which  they  derive  their 
authority,  and  are  tyrants.  Tbe  people  who 
submit  to  it  are  governed  by  laws  made 
neither  by  themselves,  nor  by  an  authority 
derived  from  them,  and  are  slaves. 

3.  Because,  it  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at 
the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties.  We 
hold  this  pnident  Jealousy  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  citizens,  and  one  of  (the)  noblest 
characterlsUca  of  the  late  revolution.  The 
freemen  of  America  did  not  wait  untu 
xisurped  power  had  strengthened  itself  by 
exercise,  and  entangled  the  question  in  prec- 
edents. They  saw  all  the  consequences  in 
the  principle,  and  they  avoided  the  con- 
sequences by  denying  the  principle.  We 
revere  this  lesson  too  much,  soon  to  forget 
it.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  same  au- 
thority which  can  establish  Christianity,  In 
exclusion  of  all  other  religions,  may  estab- 
lish with  the  same  ease  any  particular  sect 
of  Christians,  In  excliislon  of  all  other  sects? 
That  the  same  authority  which  can  force 
a  citizen  to  contribute  3  pence  only  of  his 
property  for  the  support  of  any  one  estab- 
lishment, may  force  him  to  conform  to  any 
other  establishment  In  all  cases  whatsoever? 

4.  Because,  the  bUl  violates  that  equality 
which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  every  law, 
and  which  Is  more  indispensable,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  validity  or  expediency  of  emy  law 
Is  more  liable  to  be  Impeached.  If  "all  men 
are  by  nature  equally  free  and  Independent," 
all  men  are  to  be  considered  as  entering  Into 
society  on  equal  conditions;  as  relinquish- 
ing no  more,  and  therefore  retaining  no  less, 
one  than  another,  of  their  natural  rights. 
Above  all  are  they  to  be  considered  as  re- 
taining an  "equal  title  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  according  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science." Whilst  we  assert  for  ourselves  a 
freedom  to  embrace,  to  profess,  and  to  observe 
the  religion  which  we  believe  to  be  of  di- 
vine origin,  we  cannot  deny  an  equal  free- 
dom to  those  whose  minds  have  not  yet 
yielded  to  the  evidence  which  has  convinced 
us.  If  this  freedom  be  abused,  it  is  an  of- 
fense against  C3od,  not  against  man:  To  God 


therefore,  not  to  men,  must  an  accoimt  of 
It  be  rendered.  As  the  bill  violates  equality 
by  subjecting  some  to  peculiar  burdens:  so 
It  violates  the  same  principle,  by  granting 
to  others  peculiar  exemptions.  Are  the 
Quakers  and  Menonlsts  the  only  sects  \^ho 
think  a  compulsive  support  of  their  religions 
unnecessary  and  unwarrantable?  Can  thieir 
piety  alone  be  Intnisted  with  the  care  of 
public  worship?  Ought  their  religions  to 
be  endowed  above  all  others,  with  extraordi- 
nary privileges,  by  which  proselytes  may  b« 
enticed  from  all  others?  We  think  too 
favorably  of  the  Justice  and  good  sense  o( 
these  denominations,  to  believe  that  the; 
either  covet  preemlnencles  over  their  fellow 
citizens,  or  that  they  will  be  seduced  by 
them,  from  the  common  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

5.  Because  the  bill  Implies  either  that  the 
civil  magistrate  is  a  competent  Judge  of  reli- 
gious truth;  or  that  be  may  employ  religion 
as  an  engine  of  civil  policy.  The  first  is  an 
arrogant  pretension  falsified  by  the  contra- 
dictory opinions  of  rulers  In  all  ages  and 
throughout  the  world;  the  second  an  unhal- 
lowed perversion  of  the  means  of  salvation. 

8.  Because  the  establishment  projxjsed  by 
the  bill  is  not  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Christian  religion.  To  say  that  it  is, 
is  a  contradiction  to  the  Christian  religion 
Itself;  for  every  page  of  it  disavows  a  de- 
pendence on  the  powers  of  this  world:  It  ti 
a  contradiction  of  fact;  for  it  Is  known  that 
this  religion  both  existed  and  flourished,  not 
only  without  the  support  of  human  laws,  but 
in  spite  of  every  opposltlcxi  from  them;  and 
not  only  diiring  the  period  of  miraculous 
aid,  but  long  after  it  had  been  left  to  its 
own  evidence,  and  the  ordinary  care  of 
providence.  Nay,  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms;  for  a  religion  not  Invented  by  human 
policy,  must  have  preexisted  and  been  sup- 
ported, before  It  was  established  by  human 
policy.  It  is  moreover  to  weaken  in  those 
who  profess  this  religion  a  pious  confidence 
in  its  Innate  excellence,  and  the  patronage 
of  its  author;  and  to  foster  In  those  who 
still  reject  it,  a  suspicion  that  its  friends 
are  too  conscious  of  its  fallacies,  to  trust  it 
to  its  own  merits. 

7.  Because  experience  witnesseth  that  ec- 
clesiastical establishments.  Instead  of  main- 
tairLlng  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  religion, 
have  had  a  contrary  operation.  Dtu-lng  al- 
most 15  centuries,  has  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  been  on  trial.  What 
have  been  its  fruits?  More  or  less  In  all 
places,  pride  and  Indolence  in  the  clergy; 
Ignorance  and  servility  in  the  laity;  In  both, 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  persecution.  In- 
quire of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  for  the 
ages  in  which  it  appeared  in  its  greatest 
luster;  those  of  every  sect  point  to  tbe  ages 
prior  to  its  incorporation  with  civil  policy, 
Propose  a  restoration  of  this  primitive  state 
In  which  Its  teachers  depended  on  the  vol- 
untary rewards  of  their  fiocks;  many  of  them 
predict  Its  downfall.  On  which  side  ought 
their  testimony  to  have  greatest  weight, 
when  for  or  when  against  their  Interest? 

8.  Because  the  establishment  in  question 
is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. If  It  be  lu-ged  as  necessary  for  the 
support  of  civil  government  only  as  It  is  a 
means  of  supporting  religion,  and  It  be  not 
necessary  for  the  latter  purpose,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  for  the  former.  If  religion  be 
not  within  [the]  cognizance  of  civil  govern- 
ment, how  can  its  legal  establishment  be  said 
to  be  necessary  to  civil  government?  What 
influence  In  fact  have  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments had  on  civil  society?  In  some  in- 
stances tbey  have  been  seen  to  erect  a  spirit- 
ual tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  civil  authority: 
in  many  instances  they  have  been  seen  up- 
holding tbe  thrones  of  political  tyranny;  in 
no  Instance  tiave  they  been  seen  the  guard- 
ians of  the  Ul>ertles  of  tbe  people.  Rulers 
who  wished  to  subvert  the  public  liberty, 
may  have  found  an  established  clergy  con- 
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venlent  auxUlarles.  A  }a  li  goveniment,  in- 
stituted to  secure  and  perpetuate  It,  needs 
them  not.  Such  a  govertonent  wlU  be  best 
supported  by  protecting  every  citizen  In  the 
enjoyment  of  his  religic^a  with  the  same 
equal  hand  which  protedto  his  person  and 
his  property,  by  neither  ^vadlng  the  equal 
rights  of  any  sect,  nor  siitering  any  sect  to 
invade  those  of  another. 

0.  Because  the  proposed  establishment  Is 
a  departiue  from  that  generous  policy,  which, 
offering  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  and 
oppressed  of  every  nation  pxid  religion,  prom- 
ised a  luster  to  otir  countijy.  and  an  accession 
to  the  number  of  its  cltl^ans.  What  a  mel- 
ancholy mark  Is  the  bill,  of  sudden  degen- 
eracy? Instead  of  holding  forth  an  asylum 
to  the  persecuted,  it  Is  Itself  a  signal  of  perse- 
cution. It  degrades  from  the  equal  rank  of 
cltlzena  all  those  whose  opinions  In  religion 
do  not  bend  to  those  of  the  legislative  au- 
thority. Distant  as  It  may  be.  In  Its  present 
form,  from  the  Inquisition  it  differs  from  It 
only  In  degree.  The  one  la  l^e  first  step,  the 
other  the  last  in  the  career  of  Intolerance. 
The  magnanimous  sufferer  under  this  cruel 
scourge  in  foreign  regions,  znust  view  the  bill 
as  a  beacon  on  our  coasts  warning  him  to 
seek  some  other  haven,  where  liberty  and 
philanthropy  In  their  due  extent  may  offer 
s  more  certain  repose  frotn  his  troubles. 

10.  Becatise,  It  will  have  a  like  tendency 
to  banish  our  citizens.  Ttte  allurements  pre- 
sented by  other  Bituatlcms  are  every  day 
thinning  their  number.  tTo  superadd  a  fresh 
motive  to  emigration,  by  revoking  tbe  lib- 
erty which  they  now  edjoy,  would  be  the 
game  species  of  folly  which  has  dishonored 
and  depopulated  flourishing  kingdoms. 

11.  Beoaoae.  it  will  destroy  that  modera- 
tlim  and  harmony  which  the  forbearance  of 
our  laws  to  Intermeddle  with  religion,  has 
produced  amongst  its  several  sects.  Tor- 
rents of  blood  have  beeti  split  In  the  Old 
World,  by  vain  attempts  of  the  secular  arm 
to  extinguish  religious  discord,  by  proscribing 
all  difference  in  religious  c>t>inlons.  Time  has 
»t  length  revealed  the  true  remedy.  Every 
lelaxatlon  of  narrow  aikd  rigorous  policy, 
wherever  it  has  t>een  tri^d,  has  been  found 
to  assuage  the  dlsea^.  The  American 
theater  has  exhibited  proofs,  that  equal  and 
complete  liberty.  If  it  does  not  wholly  eradi- 
cate It,  BUffldently  destroys  its  malignant 
Influenoe  on  the  health  and  prospolty  of 
the  State.  If  with  the  salutary  eflecto  of 
this  system  under  our  owa  eyes,  we  begin  to 
contract  the  bonds  of  r^lgious  freedom,  we 
know  no  name  that  wOl  too  severely  re- 
proach our  folly.  At  lettft  let  warning  be 
taken  at  the  first  fruits  of  the  threatened 
innovation.  The  very  appearance  of  the  bill 
bas  transformed  that  "Christian  forbearance, 
love  and  charity,"  which  of  late  mutually 
prevailed,  into  animosities  and  Jealouales, 
which  may  not  soon  be  ap||}eased.  What  mis- 
efalefs  may  not  be  dreaded  should  this  enemy 
to  the  public  qtilet  be  ai^ed  with  the  force 
of  a  law? 

12.  Because,  the  policy  <>t  the  bill  is  adverse 
to  tbe  dUTiislon  of  tai«  Ught  of  Chrlsti- 
kDity.  Tbe  first  wish  of  ijtKwe  who  enjoy  this 
precious  gift,  ought  to  ^  that  it  may  be 
Imparted  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Compare  the  number  of  those  who  have  as 
iret  received  it  with  this  number  still  re- 
maining under  the  dominion  of  false  reU- 
glons;  and  how  small  Is  the  former.  Does  the 
policy  of  the  bill  tend  to  lessen  the  dispro- 
portion? No;  it  at  once  discourages  those 
who  are  strangers  to  the  Ught  of  (revela> 
tion)  from  coming  into  the  region  of  It; 
and  countenances,  by  ekample  the  nations 
who  continue  In  darkncfn,  in  shutting  out 
those  who  might  convey  t%  to  them.  Instead 
of  leveling  as  far  as  possible,  every  obstacle 
to  the  victorious  progress  of  trutji,  tbe  bin 
with  an  Ignoble  and  unchrlsUan  timidity 
would  circumscribe  it,  with  a  waU  of  defense, 
against  the  encroachmeots  of  error. 


15.  Became  attempt!  to  enforce  by  legal 
sanctl(ms,  acts  obnooclous  to  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  cltlsens,  tend  to  enervate  tbe  laws 
In  general,  and  to  slacken  the  bands  of  so- 
ciety. If  It  be  difficult  to  execute  any  law 
which  Is  not  generally  deemed  necessary  or 
salutary,  what  must  be  the  case  where  it  is 
deemed  Invalid  and  dangerous?  and  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  so  striking  an  example 
of  impotency  In  the  govemnaent,  on  its  gen- 
eral authority. 

14.  Because  a  measure  of  such  singular 
magnitude  and  delicacy  ought  not  to  be  Im- 
posed, without  the  clearest  evidence  that  it 
is  called  for  by  a  majc»lty  of  citizens;  and 
no  satisfactory  method  is  yet  prcqxwed  by 
which  the  voice  of  the  majority  In  this  case 
may  be  determined,  or  Its  Lnfiuence  secured. 
"The  people  of  the  respective  counties  are 
Indeed  requested  to  signify  their  opinion 
respecting  the  adoption  of  the  bill  to  tbe 
next  session  of  assembly."  But  the  repre- 
sentation must  be  made  equal,  before  the 
voice  either  of  the  representatives  or  of  the 
counties,  will  be  that  of  the  people.  Our 
hope  Is  that  neither  of  the  former  will, 
after  due  consideration,  espouse  the  danger- 
ous principle  of  the  bill.  Should  the  event 
disappoint  us,  it  will  still  leave  vui  in  full 
confidence,  that  a  fair  appeal  to  the  latter 
will  reverse  the  sentence  against  our  UtMrties. 

16.  Becatise,  finally,  "the  equal  right  of 
every  citizen  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  rell- 
giMi  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience" 
is  held  by  the  same  tenure  with  all  our  other 
rights.  If  we  recur  to  its  origin.  It  Is  equally 
the  gift  of  nature;  If  we  weigh  its  Importance. 
It  cannot  be  less  dear  to  us;  If  we  consult 
the  declaration  of  those  rights  which  per- 
tain to  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  as  the 
"basis  and  foundation  of  government."  It  is 
enumerated  with  equal  solemnity,  or  rather 
studied  emphasis.  Either  then,  we  must  say, 
that  the  will  of  the  leglslatiu'e  is  the  only 
meas\ire  of  their  authority;  and  that  In  tbe 
plenitude  of  this  authority,  they  may  sweep 
away  all  our  fundanaental  rlghta;  or.  that 
they  are  bound  to  leave  this  particular  right 
untouched  and  sacred;  Kther  we  must  say, 
that  they  may  control  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  may  abolish  the  trial  by  iuiy,  may 
swallow  up  the  executive  and  Judiciary  pow- 
ers of  the  State;  nay  that  they  may  despoU 
us  of  our  very  right  of  suffrage,  and  erect 
themselves  into  sin  independent  and  tiered- 
itary  assembly;  or  we  must  say,  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  enact  into  law  tbe  bill 
under  consideration.  We  the  subscribers 
•ay,  that  the  general  assembly  of  ttxis  Com- 
monwealth have  no  such  authority:  And 
that  no  effort  may  be  omitted  on  our  part 
against  so  dangerous  an  usurpation,  we  op- 
pose to  It,  this  remonstrance;  earnestly  pray- 
ing, as  we  are  in  duty  bound,  that  the  Su- 
preme Lawgiver  of  the  Universe,  by  illumi- 
nating those  to  whom  it  la  addressed,  may 
on  the  one  hand,  turn  their  councils  from 
every  act  which  would  affront  His  holy  pre- 
rogative, or  violate  the  trust  committed  to 
them;  and  on  the  other,  guide  them  into 
every  measure  which  may  be  worthy  of  His 
[blessing,  may  reldound  to  their  own  praise, 
and  may  establish  more  firmly  the  liberties, 
tbe  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  make  the  assertion 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  no  man  can  read  James  Madison's 
Remonstrance  wltiiout  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  what  James  Madison 
and  the  other  men  of  his  generation  had 
in  mind  when  tbey  wrote  the  first 
amendment  was  that  there  should  be  no 
official  relationship  of  any  character  be- 
tweoi  government  and  any  church,  or 
many  churches,  or  all  churches,  and  no 
levying  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  any 
church,    or    many    churches,    or    all 


churches  or  any  institutions  conducted 
by  any  of  them. 

Madison  caused  his  remonstrance  to 
be  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State  of  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  his 
remonstrance,  when  the  members  of  the 
legislature  which  was  scheduled  to  con- 
vene in  November  1785  were  elected, 
those  who  supported  Madison  In  his  fight 
for  religious  freedom  were  In  an  over- 
whelming majority.  They  enacted  into 
law  by  a  large  majority  Jefferson's  bill 
for  religious  freedom.  We  cannot  over- 
magnify  the  importance  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison  attributed 
to  Jefferson's  Statute  for  Religious  Free- 
dom or  their  demand  that  people  should 
not  be  compelled  by  law  to  support  in  an 
official  manner  or  by  taxes  any  religious 
institutions. 

I  believe  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
transcendent  Importance  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  attributed  to  that  statute  is 
shown  by  the  epitaph  on  the  gravestone 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  himself. 

As  one  ascends  the  hill  which  leads  to 
Jefferson's  home  at  MontlceUo,  he  passes 
the  burial  grotmd  of  members  of  the 
Jefferson  family.  He  passes  the  spot 
where  the  mortal  remains  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  rest  In  the  tongueless  silence 
of  the  dreamless  dust.  On  the  grave- 
stone of  Thomas  Jefferson  Is  the  epitaph 
which  speaks  with  as  much  eloquence  as 
Jefferson  used  in  writing  the  Declaration 
of  IndependCTice  or  the  Statute  of  Vir- 
ginia for  Religious  Freedom.  The  state- 
ment Is  as  follows : 

Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence; of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
liberty;  and  father  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

At  the  time  that  Jefferson  decided  that 
those  were  the  words  which  he  wished 
to  have  engraved  on  the  stone  which 
marks  his  last  resting  place,  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia; 
he  had  been  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Virginia;  he  had  represented  Virginia  In 
the  Continental  Congress;  he  had  served 
as  American  Minister  to  Frsmce;  he  had 
officiated  as  Secretary  of  State  In  George 
Washington's  Cabinet;  he  had  been  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  imder 
John  Adams;  and  he  had  been  twice 
elected  to  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  t^e  American  people — ^the  Presi- 
d«icy  Itself. 

Yet  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  con- 
cerned that  he  should  be  remembered 
for  the  high  offices  which  he  had  filled. 
but  he  was  concerned  that  he  should  be 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  Virginia 
Statute  for  Religious  Freedom,  one  of  the 
greatest  documents  ever  penned  by  man. 
It  lays  down  the  proposition  that  it  is 
sinful  and  tsrraniJcal  to  compel  a  man 
to  make  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  that  he  dis- 
believes. 

After  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  many  Americans 
were  dissatisfied  with  It  because  It  did 
not  contain  any  bill  of  rights,  and  par- 
ticularly because  it  did  not  contain  any 
provision  which  would  guarantee  re- 
ligious freedom  beyond  the  provision 
which  merely  specified  that  no  religious 
qualification  should  ever  be  required  as  a 
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test  tat  holding  pubHc  office  In  ova  Na- 
tion. When  New  York.  New  Hampshire, 
and  Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution, 
they  adopted  resolutions  which  insisted 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended 
by  IncorpOTating  into  it  a  guarantee  of 
religious  freedom  and  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  taxation  for  the  support 
of  religious  institutions. 

My  own  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  both  post- 
poned ratifying  the  Constitution,  and 
their  conventions  stated  in  substance 
that  they  would  not  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion unless  it  were  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  a  total  disestablishment  of  re- 
ligion. 

As  a  result  of  the  demands  of  these  Ave 
States,  and  the  demands  of  thousands 
of  other  Americans  throughout  the  other 
original  States,  the  Constitution  was 
ameiuled  In  this  respect.  It  was 
amended  at  tiie  instigation  of  James 
Madison,  who  was  elected  to  serve  In 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia  in 
the  First  Congress  which  met  under  the 
Constitution.  As  soon  as  this  Congiess 
convened,  he  began  his  great  fight  to 
have  the  first  amendment  written  Into 
the  Constitution. 

I  wish  I  had  sufficient  time  to  detail 
the  fight  which  occurred  in  Congress  on 
this  point.  There  were  some  who  wished 
to  maintain  some  vestige  of  religious 
support  by  Government,  and  same  who 
merely  wished  to  put  in  the  restriction 
that  there  should  be  no  single  established 
chiuxh.  But  Madison  insisted  at  all 
times  that  the  first  amendment  should 
embody  in  It  the  provision  that  Congress 
should  pass  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  religion. 

James  Madison  triumphed  after  much 
fighting.    On  September  23,  1789.  Madi- 
son made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House,   which   had  been   appointed   to 
reconcile  varying  views  as  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  first  amendment.   This  con- 
ference committee  agreed  with  Madison 
and  recommended  the  words  which  now 
are  incorporated  in  the  first  amendment. 
So  we  can  say  that  James  Madison, 
whom  historians  calls  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,   was   responsible   for   the 
phrasing  of  the  first  amendment.    The 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" 
Is  crystal  clear.    By  those  words,  James 
Madison    and   his    contemporaries    In- 
tended to  prohibit  tiie  Government  from 
establishing  any  official  relation  between 
Government  and  religion  and  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  using  tax  moneys 
to  support  or  assist  in  the  support  of  any 
religious  Institutions  of  any  character 
whatsoever. 

As  Justice  Black  said  in  Everton  t. 
Board  of  Education.  330  UJB.  1: 

The  people  there,  as  elsewhere,  reached  the 
conviction  that  Individual  rellgloua  liberty 
could  be  achieved  bert  nnder  a  government 
which  was  stripped  of  an  power  to  tax.  to 
support,  or  otherwise  to  assist  any  or  all 
religions,  or  to  interfere  with  the  beliefs  of 
any  i«llglous  Individual  or  group. 


I  have  attempted  to  set  out  as  clearly 
as  possible  the  conviction  of  James  Madi- 
son and  his  contemporaries  that  there 
should  be  no  establishment  of  religion, 
and  the  meaning  which  they  attributed 
to  the  words,  "establishment  of  religion." 
Those  words  clearly  implied  to  them  that 
there  should  be  no  official  relationship 
between  Government  and  any  religious 
organization  and  no  support  of  any  reli- 
gious organization  by  tax  moneys. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
conslstentiy  adhered  to  this  meaning  of 
this  term,  "an  establishment  of  religion," 
when  it  has  dealt  with  cases  involving  the 
first  amendment. 

I  wish  to  read  some  excerpts  from  opin- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing  with 
this  question.  Justice  Jackson  declared 
in  the  Everson  case. 


This  freedom  (I.e.,  religious  freedom)  was 
first  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  It  was  first 
In  the  forefathers'  minds;  It  was  set  forth 
In  absolute  terms,  and  Its  strength  Is  Its 
rigidity.  It  was  Intended  not  only  to  keep 
the  States'  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 
reUglon's  hands  off  the  state,  and  above  all, 
to  keep  bitter  religious  controversy  out  of 
public  life  by  denying  to  every  denomination 
any  advantage  from  getting  control  of  public 
policy  or  the  public  purse. 

Justice  Rutledge,  declared  in  the  Ever- 
son case: 

Not  simply  an  established  church,  but  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
Is  forbidden  •  •  ♦.  It  was  to  create  a 
complete  and  permanent  separation  of  the 
spheres  of  reUglous  activity  and  civil  au- 
thority by  comprehensively  forbidding  every 
form  of  public  aid  or  support  for  reUglon. 

Justice  Black,  writing  the  majority 
opinion  in  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 333  U.S.  203.  said: 

For  the  first  amendment  rests  upon  the 
premise  that  both  religion  and  Government 
can  best  work  to  achieve  their  lofty  alms 
if  each  Is  left  free  from  the  other  within 
Its  respective  sphere.  Or,  as  we  said  In  the 
Everson  case,  the  first  amendment  has  erect- 
ed a  wall  between  ch\m:h  and  state  which 
must  be  kept  high  and  Impregnable. 

Justice  Prankfurther  asserted  this.  In 
the  McCollum  case: 

The  great  American  principle  of  eternal 
separation — Ellhu  Boot's  phrase  bears  rep- 
etition— Is  one  of  the  vital  reliances  of  our 
constitutional  system  for  assuring  unities 
among  our  people  stronger  than  our  diversi- 
ties. It  Is  the  Court's  duty  to  enforce  this 
principle  In  Its  full  Integrity. 

We  renew  our  conviction  that  "we  have 
staked  the  very  existence  <rf  our  country  on 
the  faith  that  complete  separation  between 
the  sUte  and  reUglon  Is  best  for  the  SUte 
and  beet  for  reUglon. 

Justice  Douglas  said  in  Zorach  v. 
Clauson,  343  U.S.  306: 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  first  amendment  reflects  the  philosophy 
that  church  and  state  should  be  separated. 
And  so  far  as  Interference  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  and  an  establlahment  of  reU- 
glon are  concerned,  the  separation  must  be 
complete  and  unequivocal.  The  first  amend- 
ment within  the  scope  of  Its  coverage  per- 
mits no.  exception;  the  prohibition  is  ab- 
solute. 

So  much  for  the  statements  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtea  in  respect  to  the  objective  of  the 


establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  greatest  declaration  as  to 
the  overall  meamlng  of  the  provisions  of 
the  first  amendment  denying  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  make  any  laws  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  is 
that  contained  in  the  majority  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Black  in  the  Everson 
case.  This  is  what  he  said: 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  or 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  reUglons,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither 
can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
to  remain  away  from  church  against  his  will 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief 
in  any  reUglon.  No  person  can  be  punlshea 
for  entertaining  or  professing  religious  be- 
llefs  or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or 
non-attendance.  No  tax  In  any  amount, 
large  or  smaU,  can  be  levied  to  support  any 
reUglous  activities  or  Institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion. 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can.  openly,  or  secretly,  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa.  In  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  clatise  against  establishment  of 
religion  by  law  was  intended  to  erect  a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state. 

It  was  not  until  1940  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held,  in  the 
case  of  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  310  U.S. 
296.  that  the  14th  amendment  made  the 
1st  amendment  applicable  to  the  States. 
On  June  25.  1962.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  first  of  the  so-called 
school  prayer  cases,  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370 
UJ3.421.  ^    ^ 

On  June  17.  1963.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  second  of  the  so-called 
school  prayer  cases.  Abington  School 
DisMct  V.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203. 

When  the  press  reported  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  handed  down  these  de- 
cisions, a  great  deal  of  consternation  was 
aroused  throughout  the  country  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the 
decisions.  I  believe  that  this  conster- 
nation was  aroused  in  large  measure  by 
the  supposed  logic  of  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr,  Justice  Douglas,  in  the 
Engel  case. 

I  will  have  to  confess  that  I  was  one 
of  those  persons  who  was  much  disturbed 
by  the  opinions  and  particularly  by  the 
supposed  logic  of  the  concurring  opinion 
of  Justice  Douglas.  I  felt  that  this  was 
an  area  in  our  national  life  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  well  might  have  given 
some  weight  to  the  concept  embraced  in 
the  very  homey  adage,  "Let  sleeping  dogs 
he." 

Since  neither  the  plaintiffs  in  these 
cases  nor  their  children  were  required  to 
participate  in  the  exerfeises  which  gave 
rise  to  the  cases,  I  felt  originally  that 
the  Supreme  Court  might  well  have 
avoided  entertaining  Jurisdiction  of 
these  cases  on  the  theory  that  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  persons  in  whose  be- 
half the  cases  were  instituted  did  not 
have  standing  entitling  them  to  sue. 

I  also  felt  that  since  the  Court  had 
seen  fit  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  In  these 
cases,  it  should  have  adopted  the  practi- 
cal Interpretation  placed  upon  the  first 


amendment  In  the  various  areas  of  our 
country  which  are  dominated  by  one  or 
anotiier  of  various  religious  groups;  and 
that  was  that  the  mere  recitation  of 
prayers  or  the  reading  of  hnly  writings  by 
State  authority  in  the  pubOic  schools  was 
not  outlawed  by  the  esttblishment-of- 
rellgion  clause  of  the  fir$t  amendment 
if  participation  in  such  prayers  and  read- 
ing were  voluntary,  and  if  they  were 
nonsectarlan,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
proselyte  any  student  toitird  any  par- 
ticular religious  belief.      ' 

Since  that  time  I  have  read  and  re- 
read the  decisions  in  the  Engel  and 
Schempp  cases  on  many  occasions.  I 
have  also  found  much  conaolation  insofar 
as  the  supposed  logic  in  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Justice  Douglas  in  the  Engel 
case  is  concerned  in  the  atihorism  of  the 
great  Jurist.  Oliver  Wend^Q  Holmes.  Jr., 
who  told  us  that  the  life  of  the  law  has 
been  experience  and  not  logic. 

As  a  result  of  reading  and  rereading 
the  majority  opinions  in  tihese  cases  and 
pondering  Justice  Holmes'  aphorism  I 
have  altered  my  views  in  i  respect  to  the 
decisions.  ' 

I  have  scrutinized  with  great  care  both 
of  the  majority  opinions  which  represent 
the  decisions  of  the  Court[  and  I  am  im- 
able  to  find  anything  in  either  one  of  the 
majority  opinions  which  holds  that  the 
establishment-of -religion  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  prohibits  voluntary 
prayers  or  voluntary  studv'  of  holy  writ- 
ings'. I 

I  realize  that  these  majority  opinions 
are  not  readily  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  Engel  case,  which 
was  written  by  Justice  Qlack,  and  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  Schempp  case, 
which  was  written  by  Juistice  Clark,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  ithe  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks.        | 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed|  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ; 

StTPREIU     COUKT     OF     THX     T ': 

Stevxn   I.   Engel   rr   al., 
WiixuM  J.  VrrAUS,  Jr.,  v^  |al. — No.  468.— ^ 
October  Term,  1961 
(On   Writ    of    Certiorari    t^  I  the    Court    of 
Appeals  of  New  "i  <|rk) 
[  June  2S.  196!  I 

Mr.  Justice  Black  deUven  4  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

The  respondent  Board  qt  Education  of 
Union  Free  School  District  fJto.  9,  New  Hyde 
Park,  New  York,  acting  In  Its  oSBclal  capacity 
under  state  law,  directed  the  School  Dis- 
trict's principal  to  cause  the  [fbUowlng  prayer 
to  be  said  aloud  by  each  clast  In  the  presence 
of  a  teacher  at  the  beglnnlnig  of  each  school 

"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our 
dependence  upon  Thee,  ai^d  we  beg  Thy 
blessings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers 
and  our  coimtry." 

This  dally  procedure  wasjadopted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Regents,  a  governmental  agency  created  by 
the  SUte  Constitution  to  Which  the  New 
York  Legislature  has  granted  broad  super- 
visory, executive,  and  leitelatlve  powers 
°v»    the    State's    pubUc  T*:hool    system.' 

'See  New  York  Constitution,  Art  V.  S  4; 
New  York  EducaUon  Law,  5J  101.  120  et  aeq., 
203,  214-219,  224,  245  et  s«*J..  704,  and  801 
et  aeq. 


rrEO    States^ 
:oners,   t;. 


These  state  officials  compoeed  the  prayer 
which  they  recommended  and  published  as 
a  part  of  their  "Statement  on  Moral  and 
Spiritual  Training  In  the  Schools."  saying: 
"We  believe  that  this  Statement  will  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  and  we  call  upon  aU  of  them  to  aid  in 
giving  life  to  our  program." 

Shortly  after  the  practice  of  reciting  the 
Regents'  prayer  was  adopted  by  the  School 
District,  the  parents  of  ten  pupils  brought 
this  action  In  a  New  York  State  Court 
insisting  that  use  of  this  official  prayer  In 
the  public  schools  was  contrary  to  the  beliefs, 
religions,  or  religious  practices  of  both  them- 
selves and  their  chUdren.  Among  other 
things,  these  parents  chaUenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  both  the  state  law  authoriz- 
ing the  School  District  to  direct  the  use  of 
prayer  In  pubUc  schools  and  the  School 
District's  regulation  ordering  the  recitation 
of  this  particular  prayer  on  the  ground  that 
these  actions  of  official  governmental  agen- 
cies violate  that  part  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
commands  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion"^ 
a  command  which  was  "made  applicable  to 
the  State  of  New  York  by  the  Fomrteenth 
Amendment  of  the  said  Constitution."  The 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  over  the  dis- 
sents of  Judges  Dye  and  Fuld.  sustained 
an  order  of  the  lower  state  courts  which  had 
upheld  the  power  of  New  York  to  use  the 
Regents'  prayer  as  a  part  of  the  daUy  pro- 
cedures of  its  public  schools  so  long  as  the 
schools  did  not  compel  any  pupU  to  Join 
In  the  prayer  over  his  or  bis  parents'  objec- 
tion.' We  granted  certiorari  to  review  this 
important  decision  involving  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments.* 

We  think  that  by  using  Its  public  school 
system  to  encourage  recitation  of  the  Re- 
gents' prayer,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
adopted  a  practice  whoUy  inconsistent  with 


•  10  N.Y.  2d  174,  176  N.B.  2d  879.  The  trial 
court's  opinion  which  Is  reported  at  18  Misc. 
2d  659.  N.YJ9.  2d  453.  had  made  It  clear 
that  the  Board  of  Education  must  set  up 
some  sort  of  procedures  to  protect  those  who 
objected  to  reciting  the  prayer :  "This  U  not 
to  say  that  the  rights  accorded  petitioners 
and  their  children  under  the  'free  exercise' 
clause  do  not  mandate  safeguards  against 
such  embarrassments  and  pressures.  It  Is 
enough  on  this  score,  however,  that  regula- 
tions, such  as  were  adopted  by  New  York 
City's  Board  of  Education  in  connection  with 
Its  released  time  program,  be  adopted,  mak- 
ing clear  that  neither  teachers  nor  any  other 
school  authority  may  comment  on  participa- 
tion or  nonpartlclpatlon  In  the  exercise  nor 
suggest  or  require  that  any  posture  or  lan- 
guage be  used  or  dress  be  worn  or  be  not  used 
or  not  worn.  Nonpartlclpatlon  may  take 
the  form  either  of  remaining  silent  during 
the  exercise,  or  If  the  parent  or  chUd  so 
desires,  of  being  excused  entirely  from 
the  exercise.  Such  reg^ilations  must  also 
make  provision  for  those  nonpartlclpants 
who  are  to  be  excused  from  the  prayer  exer- 
cise. The  exact  provision  to  be  made  is  a 
matter  for  decision  by  the  board,  rather  than 
the  court,  within  the-  framework  of  constitu- 
tional requirements.  Within  that  frame- 
work would  fall  a  provision  that  prayer  par- 
ticipants proceed  to  a  conunou  assembly 
while  nonpartlclpants  attend  other  rooms, 
or  that  nonpartlclpants  be  permitted  to  ar- 
rive at  school  a  few  minutes  late  or  to  at- 
tend separate  opening  exercises,  or  any  other 
method  which  treats  with  equaUty  both  par- 
ticipants and  nonpartlclpants."  18  Misc. 
2d.  at  696.  191  N.YJ3.  2d.  at  492-493.  See 
also  the  opinion  of  the  AppeUate  Division  af- 
firming that  of  the  trial  court,  reported  at  11 
App.  DlT.  2d  340,  206  N.Y.S.  2d  183.   . 
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the  Establishment  Clause.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  doubt  that  New  York's  program 
of  dally  classroom  invocation  of  God's  bless- 
ings as  prescribed  in  the  Regents'  prayer  is 
a  reUglous  activity.  It  is  a  solemn  avowal  of 
divine  faith  and  supplication  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of  such  a 
prayer  has  always  been  religious,  none  of  the 
respondents  has  denied  this  and  the  trial 
court  expressly  so  found: 

"The  religious  nature  of  prayers  was  recog- 
nized by  Jefferson  and  has  been  concurred 
In  by  theological  writers,  the  tJnited  States 
Supreme  Court  and  State  courts  and  admin- 
istrative officials,  including  New  York's  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  A  committee  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  has  agreed. 

"The  Board  of  Regents  as  amitrus  curiae, 
the  respondents  and  Intervenors  all  concede 
the  religious  nature  of  prayer,  but  seek  to 
distinguish  this  prayer  because  It  Is  based 
on  our  spiritual  heritage.  ..."  * 

The  petitioners  contend  among  other 
things  that  the  state  laws  requiring  or  per- 
mitting use  of  the  Regents'  prayer  must  be 
struck  down  as  a  violation  of  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  because  that  prayer  was  com- 
posed by  governmental  officials  as  a  part  of 
a  governmental  program  to  further  religious 
beUefs.  For  this  reason,  petitioners  argue 
the  State's  use  of  the  Regents'  prayer  in  its 
pubUc  school  sj^tem  breaches  the  constitu- 
tional wall  of  separation  between  Church  and 
State.  We  agree  with  that  contention  since 
we  think  that  the  constitutional  prohibition 
against  laws  respecting  an  establishment  of 
reUglon  must  at  least  mean  that  In  this 
country  it  Is  no  part  of  the  business  of  gov- 
errunent  to  compose  official  prayers  for  any 
group  of  the  American  people  to  recite  as  a 
part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on  by 
government. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  very 
practice  of  establishing  govemmentally  cmn- 
posed  prayers  for  religious  services  was  one 
of  the  reasons  which  caused  many  of  our 
early  colonists  to  leave  England  and  seek 
religious  freedom  in  America.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  which  was  created  under 
governmental  direction  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Acts  of  ParUament  in  1548  and 
1549,'  set  out  in  minute  detail  the  accepted 
form  and  content  of  prayer  and  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  estab- 
lished, tax-supported  Church  of  England.' 
The  controversies  over  the  Book  and  what 
should  be  its  content  repeatedly  threatened 
to  disrupt  the  peace  of  that  country  as  the 
accepted  forms  of  prayer  in  the  established 
church  changed  with  the  views  of  the  par- 
ticular ruler  that  happened  to  be  In  control 
at  the  time.'    Powerful  groups  representing 


«18  Misc.  2d.  at  671-672,  191  N.T.  S.  2d. 
at  468-469. 

»2  &  3  Edward  VI,  c.  1,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  Uniformity  of  Service  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments  throughout  the  Realm"; 
3  &  4  Edward  VI,  c.  10,  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the  abolishing  and  putting  away  of  divers 
Books  and  Images." 

•The  provisions  of  the  various  versions  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  set  out  in 
broad  outUne  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannica, 
Vol.  18  (1957  ed.),  pp.  420-423.  For  a  more 
complete  description,  see  PuUan.  The  History 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1900) . 

'  The  first  major  revision  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  made  in  1552  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  5  &  6  Edward  VI.  c.  1. 
In  1553,  Edward  VI  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mary  who  aboUshed  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  entirely.  1  Mary,  c.  2.  But  upon 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558,  the  Book 
was  restored  with  important  alterations  from 
the  form  it  had  been  given  by  Edward  VI. 
1  Elizabeth,  c.  2.  The  resentment  to  this 
amended  form  of  the  Book  was  kept  firmly 
under  control  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
but.  upon  her  death  In  1603,  a  petition  signed 
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tome  of  the  varying  religious  views  oC  tba 
people  etruggled  among  themselves  to  Im- 
press their  particular  views  upon  tbe  Oov- 
ernnvent  and  obtain  amendments  of  tha 
Book  more  suitable  to  their  respective  no- 
tions of  how  religious  services  should  b« 
conducted  In  order  that  tbe  official  religious 
establishment  would  advance  their  partic- 
ular religious  beliefs.*  Other  groups,  lack- 
ing the  necessary  political  power  to  Infliiencs 
the  Oovcnunent  on  the  matter,  decided  to 
leave  England  and  Its  established  church 
and  seek  freedom  In  America  from  England's 
govemmantally  ordained  and  sumwrtsd  rali- 
gioa. 

It  Is  an  unfortimate  fact  of  history  that 
when  some  of  tbe  very  groups  which  bad 
most  strenuously  opposed  the  established 
Church  of  England  found  themselves  suflV- 
cently  In  control  of  colonial  governments  in 
this  country  to  write  their  own  prayers  Into 
law,  they  passed  laws  making  their  own 
religion  tbe  official  religion  of  their  reepec- 
tive  colonies.*  Indeed,  as  late  as  the  time  ot 
tbe  Revolutionary  War.  there  were  estab- 
lished churches  In  at  least  eight  of  the  thir- 
teen former  colonies  and  established  reli- 
gions In  at  least  four  of  the  other  five."    But 


by  more  than  1. 000  Puritan  ministers  was 
presented  to  King  James  I  asking  for  f urttier 
alterations  in  the  Book.  Some  alterations 
wvie  made  and  tbe  Book  retained  subetaa- 
tlally  this  form  nntu  It  was  completely  sup- 
pressed again  In  IMS  as  a  result  of  the  suc- 
oeesfnl  Puritan  Revolution.  Shortly  after 
the  restoration  in  16<K)  of  Charles  n,  the 
Book  was  again  reintroduced.  IS  ft  14  Ctaai-Ies 
n.  e.  4,  and  again  with  alterations.  Rather 
than  aecept  this  form  of  the  Book  some  2.000 
Puritan  ministers  vacated  tbetr  beneflcas. 
See  generally  Pullan,  The  History  of  tbe  Book 
of  Conunon  Prayar  (1900),  pp.  vll-xvl;  Boey- 
clopedla  Brttannlea  (1967  ed.).  Vol.  18.  pix 
431-433. 

*Fcr  eaaaople,  the  Puritans  twice  at- 
tempted to  modify  tbe  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer  and  once  attempted  to  destroy  tt. 
"me  story  of  their  struggle  to  modify  tike 
Book  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I  Is  vividly 
snmmartaed  in  Pullan.  History  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  at  p.  xlll:  "The  King 
actively  supported  those  members  of  tbe 
Church  of  England  who  were  anxious  to 
▼Indlcata  its  CathoUc  ebaracter  and  main- 
tain tiM  cennoaial  whteh  KUnbeth  had 
approved.  Urod.  Ar^btebop  at  Canterbury, 
was  tbe  Isailsr  of  this  sctoooL  Equally  reso- 
lata  In  bis  opposition  to  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  Rome  and  of  Geneva,  he  enjoyed 
the  taate^ed  of  both  Jesuit  and  Calvlnist.  He 
helped  the  Scottish  bishops,  who  had  made 
large  concessions  to  the  uncouth  habits  of 
Presbyterian  worship,  to  draw  up  a  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  for  Scotland.  It  contained 
a  Communion  Office  resembling  that  of  tbe 
book  of  1549.  It  came  Into  use  in  1837,  and 
met  with  a  bitter  and  barbarous  opposition. 
The  vigour  of  the  Scottish  Protestants 
strengthened  the  hands  of  their  English 
sympathisers.  Laud  and  Charles  were  ex- 
ecuted. Episcopacy  was  abolished,  the  use  of 
tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  prohibited." 

*  For  a  description  of  some  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  early  theocratic  governments  In 
New  England,  see  Parrlngton,  Uain  Currents 
in  American  Thought  ( 1930) ,  Vol.  1,  pp.  5-60; 
Whipple,  Our  Ancient  UberUes  (1937).  pp. 
63-78;  Wertenbaker,  The  Puritan  OUgarchy 
(1947). 

>»The  Church  of  England  was  the  estab- 
lished church  of  at  least  five  colonies :  Mary- 
land. Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  There  seems  to  be  some 
controversy  as  to  whether  that  church  was 
officially  established  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  It  received 
substantial  support  from  those  states.  See 
Cobb.  Tbe  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
America  (1903),  pp.  338,  408.    In  Uasaachu- 


the  successful  Revolution  against  English 
political  domination  was  shortly  followed  by 
intense  opposition  to  the  practice  of  cstab- 
llshlng  religion  by  law.  This  exposition 
cryatalllaed  rapidly  Into  an  effective  political 
force  in  Virginia  where  the  minority  reli- 
gious groups  such  as  Presbyterians,  Lu- 
therans, Quakers  and  Baptists  had  gained 
such  strength  that  the  adherents  to  tbe  es- 
tablished Episcopal  Church  were  actually  a 
minority  themselves.  In  1786-1786,  those 
opposed  to  tbe  established  Church,  led  by 
James  Madison  and  Thomas  JeSerson,  who, 
though  themselves  not  members  of  any  of 
these  dissenting  religious  groups,  opposed  all 
religious  establishments  by  Law  on  grounds 
of  principle,  obtained  the  enactment  of  the 
famous  "Virginia  Bill  for  Religious  Liberty" 
by  which  all  religious  groups  were  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  so  far  as  tbe  State  was  con- 
cerned.'^ Similar  though  less  far-reaching 
legislation  was  being  considered  and  passed 
In  other  States." 

By  tbe  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, our  history  shows  that  there  was  a 
widespread  awareness  among  many  Ameri- 
cans of  the  dangers  of  a  union  of  Church  and 
State.  These  people  knew,  some  of  them  from 
bitter  personal  experience,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual to  worship  in  bis  own  way  lay  in  the 
Government's  i)iar1ng  its  official  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  one  particular  kind  of  prayer  or 
one  particular  form  of  religious  services. 
They  knew  the  anguish,  hardship  and  bitter 
strife  that  could  come  when  eealous  reUglo\ia 
groups  struggled  with  one  another  to  obtain 
the  Government's  stamp  of  approval  from 
each  King,  Queen,  or  Protector  that  came  to 
temporary  power.  The  Constitution  was  in- 
tended to  avert  a  part  of  this  danger  by  leav- 
ing the  government  of  this  country  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  any  monarch.  But  this  safeguard  was  not 
enough.  Our  Pounders  were  no  more  win- 
ing to  let  the  content  of  their  prayers  and 
their  privilege  of  praying  whenever  they 
pleased  be  influenced  by  the  ballot  box  than 
they  were  to  let  these  vital  matters  of  per- 
sonal conscience  depend  upon  the  succession 
of  monarchs.  Ilie  nrst  Amendment  was 
added  to  the  Constitution  to  stand  as  a 
guarantee  that  neither  the  power  nor  the 
prestige  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  used  to  control,  support  or  Influence  the 
kinds  of  prayer  the  American  people  can 
say — that  tbe  people's  religions  must  not  be 
subjected  to  the  preasxires  of  government  for 
change  each  time  a  new  political  adminlstra- 


setta.  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  the 
Oongregationallst  Church  was  officially  estab- 
lished. In  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  all 
Christian  sects  were  treated  equally  In  most 
situations  but  Catholics  were  discriminated 
against  In  soma  respects.  See  generally 
Cobb,  The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
America  ( 1903) .  In  Rhode  Island  all  Protes- 
tants enjoyed  equal  privileges  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Catholics  were  allowed  to  vote. 
Compare  Flske,  Tbe  Critical  Period  in  Ameri- 
can History  (1899) ,  p.  76  with  Cobb,  Tbe  RUe 
of  Religious  Liberty  In  America  (1903),  pp. 
437-438. 

"12  Henlng.  SUtutes  of  Virginia  (1823), 
84,  entitled  "An  Act  for  establishing  religious 
freedom."  The  story  of  the  events  surround- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  law  was  reviewed 
in  Everaon  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  VA. 
1,  both  by  the  Court,  at  pp.  11-13,  and  in  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge, 
at  pp.  33-43.  See  also  Flske,  The  Critical 
Period  In  American  History  (1899),  pp.  78- 
82;  James,  The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty 
In  Virginia  (1900);  Thorn,  The  Struggle  for 
Religious  Freedom  In  Virginia:  The  Baptists 
(1900);  Cobb,  The  Else  of  Religious  Ul>erty 
in  America  (1902).  pp.  74-115,  482-^499. 

"  See  Cobb,  The  Rise  of  Religious  Uberty 
in  America  (1903) ,  pp.  482-609. 


Uon  is  elected  to  office.  Under  that  Amend- 
ment's prohibition  against  governmental  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  as  reinforced  by 
the  provtalons  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, government  in  this  country,  be  it 
state  or  federal.  Is  without  power  to  prescribe 
by  law  any  particular  form  of  prayer  which  is 
to  be  used  as  an  official  prayer  In  carrying  on 
any  program  of  govemmentally  sponsored 
religious  activity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  New  Torlt's 
state  prayer  program  officially  establishes 
the  religious  beliefs  embodied  In  the  Regents' 
prayer.  The  respondents'  argument  to  tbe 
contrary  which  is  largely  based  upon  the 
contention  that  the  Regents'  prayer  Is  "non- 
denominational"  and  tbe  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  modified  and  approved  by  state 
cotuts,  does  not  require  all  pupils  to  recite 
the  prayer  but  permits  those  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  remain  silent  or  be  excused  from  the 
room.  Ignores  the  essential  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram's constitutional  defects.  Neither  the 
fact  the  prayer  may  be  denominationally 
neutral,  nor  the  fact  that  its  observance  on 
tbe  part  of  the  students  is  voluntary  can 
serve  to  free  It  from  the  limitations  of  the 
Establishment  Clause,  as  it  might  from  the 
Free  Exercise  Clause,  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, both  of  which  are  operative  against  the 
States  by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Although  these  two  clauses  may  in 
certain  Instancee  overlap,  they  forbid  two 
quite  different  kinds  of  governmental  en- 
croachment upon  religious  freedom.  The 
Establishment  Clause,  unlike  the  Free  Exer- 
cise Clause,  does  not  depend  upon  any  show- 
ing of  direct  governmental  c<»npulslon  and 
la  violated  by  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
establish  an  official  religion  whether  those 
laws  operate  directly  to  coerce  nonobserving 
individuals  or  not.  This  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  laws  officially  prescribing  a  par- 
ticular form  of  religious  worship  do  not  in- 
volve coercion  of  such  Individuals.  When 
the  power,  prestige  and  financial  support  of 
government  is  placed  behind  a  particular 
religious  belief,  the  indirect  coercive  pressure 
upon  religious  minorities  to  conform  to  the 
prevailing  officially  approved  religion  is  plain. 
But  the  purposes  underlying  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  go  much  further  than  that. 
Its  first  and  most  Immediate  purpose  rested 
on  the  belief  that  a  union  of  government 
and  raUglnn  tends  to  destroy  government 
and  degrade  religion.  The  history  of  govern- 
mentally  established  religion,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  showed  that  when- 
ever government  had  allied  Itself  with  one 
particular  form  of  religion,  the  inevitable 
result  had  been  that  It  had  Incurred  the 
hatred,  disresiject  and  even  contempt  of 
thoee  who  held  contrary  beliefs."  That 
same  history  showed  that  many  people  bad 
lost  their  respect  for  any  religion  that  had 
relied  upon  the  support  of  government  to 
spread  its  faith."    The  Establishment  Clause 
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"  [A]ttempt8  to  enforce  by  legal  sanctions, 
acts  obnoxious  to  so  great  a  proportion  of 
Citizens,  tend  to  enervate  the  laws  in  general, 
and  to  slacken  the  bands  of  Society.  If  It  be 
difficult  to  execute  any  law  which  Is  not  gen- 
erally deemed  necessary  or  salutary,  what 
must  be  the  case  where  It  is  deemed  invalid 
and  dangeroiis?  and  what  may  be  the  effect  of 
so  striking  an  example  of  Impotency  In  the 
Govenunent,  on  Its  general  authority." 
Memorial  and  Remonstrance  against  Reli- 
gious Assessments.  II  Writings  of  Madison 
183,  190. 

»•  "It  is  moreover  to  weaken  in  thoee  who 
profess  this  ReMglon  a  pious  confidence  In 
Its  Innate  excellence,  and  the  patronage  of 
Its  Author;  and  to  foster  in  thoee  who  still 
reject  It,  a  suspicion  that  Its  friends  are  too 
conscious  of  its  fallacies,  to  trust  It  to  Its 
own  merits.  .  .  .  [Elxperience  witnesseth 
that  scdeslastlcal  esUbUsbmants,  Instead  of 
maintaining  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  Rell- 


thus  stands  as  an  expressic  i^  of  principle  on 
the  part  of  the  Founders  Of  our  Constitu- 
tion that  religion  is  too  personal,  too  sacred, 
too  holy,  to  permit  its  ''unhallowed  per- 
version" by  a  civil  magietrate.'*  Another 
purpose  of  the  Establishment  Clause  rested 
upon  an  awareness  of  the  bOstorlcal  fact  that 
gnvernmentally  established  religions  and  re- 
ligious persecutions  go  hanU  in  hand."  The 
Founders  knew  that  only  ^  few  years  after 
the  Book  of  Common  Praye  r'  became  the  only 
accepted  form  of  religious  i  services  in  the 
established  Church  of  England,  an  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  passed  toi  compel  all  Eng- 
lishmen to  attend  thoee  serjvlces  and  to  make 
it  a  criminal  offense  to  cptiduct  or  attend 
religious  gatherings  of  any  otho:  kind  •' — a 
law  which  was  consistently  fiouted  by  dis- 
senting religious  groups  Itn  E:ngland  and 
which  contributed  to  wlitspread  persecu- 
tions   of    people    like    Jofip    Bunyan    who 


gion.  have  had  a  contrary  4]^raUon.  During 
almost  fifteen  centuries,  has  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  be^  on  trial.  What 
have  been  its  fruits?  Mi^fe  or  less  In  all 
places,  pride  and  indolen<;0  in  tbe  Clergy; 
Ignorance  and  servility  in  the  laity;  in  both, 
superstition,  bigotry  and  persecution.  En- 
quire ot  the  Teachers  of  CnMstianlty  for  the 
ages  in  which  It  appeared  ta  Its  greatest  lus- 
tre; those  of  every  sect,  Dplnt  to  tbe  ages 
prior  to  Its  Incorporation  Mth  CHvlI  policy." 
Id.,  at  187. 

"  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  against  Re- 
ligious Assessments,  n  Wrl^ngs  of  Madison, 
at  187.  1 1 

""[T]he  proposed  estaUishment  Is  a  de- 
parture from  that  generous  policy,  which, 
offering  an  asylum  to  thja  persecuted  and 
oppressed  of  every  Nation  and  Religion, 
promised  a  lustre  to  ouri  country,  and  an 
accession  to  the  numbe^  of  its  citizens. 
What  a  melancholy  mark  U  the  Bill  of  sud- 
den degeneracy?  Instead i  of  holding  forth 
an  asylum  to  the  perseci^ted.  it  is  Itself  a 
signal  of  persecution.  .  .  .lt>iBtant  as  It  may 
be,  in  Its  present  form,  frdrh  the  Inquisition 
It  differs  from  it  only  in  |  degree.  Tbe  one 
is  the  first  step,  the  othw  the  last  In  the 
career  of  Intolerance,  irbe  magnanimous 
suffered  under  this  cruel  ieourge  in  foreign 
Regions,  mtist  view  the  BtU  as  a  Beacon  on 
our  Coast,  warning  him  ti>  seek  some  other 
haven,  where  liberty  anq  philanthropy  In 
their  due  extent  may  offer  a  more  certain 
repose  from  bis  troubles."]    Id.,  at  188. 

'•  6  &  6  Edward  VI,  c.  1  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  Uniformity  of  Service  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Sacraments  throughout  the 
Realm.  This  Act  was  repealed  during  the 
reign  of  Mary  but  revived  ti^n  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth.  See  note  7,  aiipra.  The  reasons 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  statute 
were  set  out  in  Its  preamble:  "Where  there 
hath  been  a  very  godly  Order  set  forth  by 
the  Authority  of  Parliament,  for  Common 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  Sacraments 
to  be  used  in  the  Mother  lt)ngue  within  the 
Church  of  England,  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  Primitive  tJhurch,  very  com- 
fortable to  all  good  PeopU  desiring  to  live 
in  Christian  Conversation!  and  most  profit- 
able to  the  Estate  of  thld  Realm,  upon  the 
which  the  Mercy,  Favour  and  Blessing  of 
Almighty  God  Is  In  no  wl^e  so  readily  and 
plenteously  poured  as  by  Common  Prayers, 
due  using  of  the  Sacra^iients,  and  often 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  With  the  Devotion 
of  the  Hearers:  (1)  And  i yet  this  notwith- 
standing, a  great  Number  pf  People  In  divers 
Parts  of  this  Realm,  fo vowing  their  own 
Sensuality,  and  living  elthfer  without  Knowl- 
edge or  due  Pear  of  God,  do  wilfully  and 
damnably  before  Almightf  God  abstain  and 
refuse  to  come  to  their  Patrlsh  Churches  and 
other  Places  where  Commbti  Prayer,  Admin- 
istration of  the  Sacrameilts,  and  Preaching 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Is  uwd  upon  Sundays 
and  other  Days  ordained  tt>  be  Holydays." 


persisted  In  holding  "unlawful  [religious] 
meetings  ...  to  the  great  disturbance  and 
distrcction  of  the  good  subjects  of  this  king- 
dom. .  .  ." "  And  they  knew  that  similar 
persecutions  had  received  the  sanction  of  law 
in  several  of  the  colonies  In  this  country  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  official  religions  In 
those  colonies."  It  was  in  large  part  to  get 
completely  away  from  this  sort  of  systematic 
religious  persecution  that  tbe  Pounders 
brought  into  being  our  Nation,  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  our  Bill  of  Rights  with  its  prohibi- 
tion against  any  governmental  establishment 
of  religion.  The  New  York  laws  officially 
prescribing  the  Regents'  prayer  are  incon- 
sistent with  both  the  purposes  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  and  with  the  Establishment 
Clause  Itself. 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  apply  the  Con- 
stitution in  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  state 
laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religious 
'services  in  public  schools  is  to  Indicate  a 
hostility  toward  religion  or  toward  prayer. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  wrong. 
The  history  of  man  is  Inseparable  from  the 
history  of  religion.  And  perhaps  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  since  the  beginning 
of  that  history  many  people  have  devoutly 
believed  that  "More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of."  It  was 
doubtless  largely  due  to  men  who  believed 
this  that  there  grew  up  a  sentiment  that 
caused  men  to  leave  the  croes-current  of  offi- 
cially established  state  religions  and  religious 
persecution  In  Europe  and  come  to  this 
country  filled  with  the  hope  that  they  could 
find  a  place  in  which  they  could  pray  when 
they  pleased  to  the  God  of  their  faith  in  the 
language  they  chose.^    And  there  were  men 


"Bunyan's  own  account  of  his  trial  Is  set 
forth  In  A  Relation  of  the  Imprisonment  of 
Mr.  John  Bunyan,  reprinted  in  Grace 
Abounding  and  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(Brown  ed.  1907) ,  at  103-132. 

"For  a  vivid  account  of  some  of  these 
persecutions,  see  Wertenbaker,  The  Puritan 
Oligarchy  (1947). 

-''Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  sort  of 
men  who  came  to  this  country  for  precisely 
that  reason  is  Roger  Williams,  the  founder 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  been  described  as 
"the  truest  Christian  amongst  many  who 
sincerely  desired  to  be  Christian."  Parrlng- 
ton, Main  Currents  of  American  Thought 
(1930),  Vol.  1,  at  p.  74.  Williams,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  exponents  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  church  and  state,  believed 
that  separation  was  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  church  from  the  danger  of  de- 
struction which  he  thought  Inevitably  flowed 
from  control  by  even  tbe  best-lntentioned 
civil  authorities:  "The  unltnowing  zeale  of 
Constantine  aoid  other  Emperours,  did  more 
hurt  to  Christ  Jesus  his  Crovrne  and  King- 
dome,  then  the  raging  fury  of  the  most 
bloody  Heroes.  In  the  persecutions  of  the 
later.  Christians  were  sweet  and  fragrant,  like 
spice  pounded  and  beaten  in  morters:  But 
those  good  Emperours,  persecuting  some  er- 
roneous persons,  Arrius,  Ac.  and  advancing 
the  professour-  of  some  Truths  of  Christ  (for 
there  was  no  small  number  of  Truths  lost  in 
those  times)  and  maintaining  their  Religion 
by  the  material!  Sword,  I  say  by  this  meanes 
Christianity  was  ecclipsed.  and  the  Professors 
of  It  fell  asleep.  .  .  ."  Williams,  The  Bloudy 
Tenent,  of  Persecution,  for  cause  of  Con- 
science, discussed,  in  A  Conference  betweene 
Truth  and  Peace  (London.  1644),  reprinted 
in  Naragansett  Club  Publications,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  184.  To  Williams.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
business  or  competence  of  a  civil  magistrate 
to  Interfere  In  religious  matters:  "(Wlhat 
Imprudence  and  indiscretion  la  it  In  the 
most  common  affaires  of  Life,  to  conceive 
that  Emperours,  Kings  and  Rulers  of  the 
earth  must  not  only  be  qualified  with  po- 
liticall  and  state  abilities  to  make  and  exe- 
cute such  Civill  Latoes  which  may  conceme 


of  this  same  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer 
who  led  the  fight  for  adoption  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  also  for  our  Bill  of  Rights  with 
the  very  guarantees  of  religious  freedom  that 
forbid  the  sort  of  governmental  activity 
which  New  York  has  attempted  here.  These 
men  knew  that  the  First  Amendment,  which 
tried  to  put  an  end  to  governmental  control 
of  religion  and  of  prayer,  was  not  written  to 
destroy  either.  They  knew  rather  that  it  was 
written  to  quiet  well-Justified  fears  which 
nearly  all  of  them  felt  sj-lsing  out  of  an 
awareness  that  governments  of  the  past  had 
shackled  men's  tongues  to  make  them  speak 
only  the  religious  thoughts  that  government 
wanted  them  to  speak  and  to  pray  only  to 
tbe  God  that  government  wanted  them  to 
pray  to.  It  Is  neither  sacrilegious  nor  anti- 
religious  to  say  that  each  separate  govern- 
ment in  this  country  should  stay  out  of  the 
business  of  writing  or  sanctioning  official 
prayers  and  leave  that  purely  religious  func- 
tion to  the  people  themselves  and  to  those 
the  people  choose  to  look  to  for  rellglotis 
guidance.'' 

It  is  true  that  New  York's  establishment 
of  Its  Regents'  prayer  as  an  officially  approved 
religious  doctrine  of  that  State  does  not 
amount  to  a  total  establishment  of  one  par- 
ticular religious  sect  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others — that.  Indeed,  the  governmental  en- 
dorsement of  that  prayer  seems  relatively  In- 
slgnlflcant  when  compared  to  the  govern- 
mental encroachments  upon  religion  which 
were  commonplace  200  years  ago.  To  those 
who  may  subscribe  to  the  view  that  because 
the  Regents'  official  prayer  Is  so  brief  and 
general  there  can  be  no  danger  to  religi- 
ous freedom  in  its  governmental  establish- 
ment, however,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  say 
In  the  words  of  James  Madison,  the  author 
of  the  First  Amendment: 

"II)t  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  liberties.  .  .  .  Who  does 
not  see  that  the  same  authority  which  can 
establish  Christianity,  in  exclusion  of  all 
other  Religions,  may  establish  with  the  same 
ease  any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  in  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  Sects?  That  the  same  au- 
thority which  can  force  a  citizen  to  con- 
tribute three  pence  only  of  his  property  for 
the  support  of  any  one  establishment,  may 
force  him  to  conform  to  any  other  eetablish- 
ment  in  all  cases  whatsoever?"  ** 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  is  reversed  and  the  cause  re- 
manded for  further  proceedings  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  opinion. 

Reversed  and  remanded. 

Mr.  JtTsncs  FaANKfunTEK  took  no  part  in 
the  decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  JtTsncK  WHTrs  took  no  part  In  the 
consideration  or  decision  of  this  case. 


the  common  rights,  peace  and  safety  (which 
is  worke  and  buslnesse,  load  and  burthen 
enough  for  the  ablest  shoulders  in  the  Com- 
monweal) but  also  furnished  vrith  such 
Spiritual!  and  heavenly  abilities  to  goveme 
the  Spirituall  and  Christian  Commonweale. 
.  .  ."     Id.,  at  366.    See  also  id.,  at  136-137. 

"  There  is  of  coiuse  nothing  in  the  decision 
reached  here  that  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  school  children  and  others  are 
officially  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  officially  espoused  anthems  which 
Include  the  composer's  professions  of  faith  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  manifestations  in  our  public  life 
of  belief  in  God.  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance 
to  the  tmquestloned  religious  exercise  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  sponsored  in  this 
instance. 

"  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  against  Re- 
ligious Assessments,  II  Writings  of  Madison 
183.  at  185-186. 
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StTFmzm  CousT  or  Tax  Uinrxn  Statis — Nos. 

142  Aia>  11»— OcTOsn  Tzmif.  1963 
■CHOcn.    uvTUCT    or    ABntcroir    TowwaaiP, 

rmmamyariA,  xr  mi..,  Mrrwujam,  i«s  v. 

srwAXD  uEwn  bchxicpf  sr  al. 

(On  App««]  Prccn  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Bastem  District  of  Pennsyl- 

wnxxuc  J.  iroBkAT  in,  rrc^  cr  ax^  pmnoif- 

mS.    lis   t>.  JOBN   N.  C17KI.KTT,  PKCaiUKMT.  KT 

>(u..,   XNOirmuAixT,   and   coNSTrrtrriNO   thx 
BOASD  or  acHOOL  coMiassiomss  or  balti- 

MOBX   CXTT 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Maryland) 
{June  17.  1963) 

Mb.  JtrsncB  Clabk  dellTered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

Once  again  we  are  called  upon  to  consider 
the  scope  of  the  provision  of  the  Flivt 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion wbleb  declares  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there- 
of. .  .  ."  These  companion  cases  present  the 
IsaucB  In  the  context  of  state  action  requir- 
ing that  schools  begin  each  day  with  readings 
from  the  Bible.  While  raising  the  basic 
questions  under  slightly  different  factual 
Kltuatlons,  the  cases  permit  of  Joint  treat- 
ment. In  light  of  the  history  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  of  oxn*  cases  Interpreting 
and  applying  Its  requirements,  we  hold  that 
the  practices  at  Issue  and  the  laws  requiring 
them  are  unconstitutional  under  the  Kstab- 
llabment  Clause,  as  applied  to  the  states 
throiigh  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

X 

The  FacU  <n  Each  Case:  No.  143.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl-^anla  by  law,  24 
Pa.  Stat.  I  16-1616.  as  amended.  Pub.  Law 
1028  (Supp.  1960)  Dec.  17,  1969,  requires  that 
"At  least  ten  verses  from  the  Hcdy  Bible 
•haU  be  rvad.  without  comment,  at  the  open- 
ing at  each  public  school  on  each  school 
day.  Any  cMld  shall  be  excused  from  such 
Bible  reading,  or  attending  such  Bible  read- 
ing, upon  the  written  request  of  his  parents 
or  guardian."  The  Scdiempp  family,  hus- 
band and  wife  and  two  of  their  three  chil- 
dren, brought  suit  to  enjoin  enforcement  of 
the  statute,  contending  that  their  rights 
\mder  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are,  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  violated  unless 
this  statute  be  declared  unconsUtutlonai  as 
violative  of  these  proviatons  of  the  First 
Amendment.  They  sought  to  enjoin  the  ap- 
pellant school  district,  wherrtn  the  Sehempp 
children  attend  school,  and  Its  officers  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  Commonwealth  from  continuing  to  con- 
duct such  readings  and  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  In  the  public  schools  of  tbe  dis- 
trict p\iTsuant  to  the  statute.  A  three-Judge 
statutory  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  held  that  the  statute 
Is  violative  of  the  Establishment  Clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  as  applied  to  the  States 
by  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fotirteenth 
Amendment  and  directed  that  appropriate 
InJuncUve  relief  Issue.     201   F.  Supp.  S15.> 


>  Tlie  action  was  brottght  In  1958,  prior  to 
the  1969  amendment  of  !  16-1516  authorizing 
a  child's  nonattendance  at  the  exercises  upon 
p^r•ntal  request.  The  three-Judge  court  held 
the  statute  and  the  practices  complained  of 
unconstitutional  under  both  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  and  the  Free  Exercise  Clause. 
177  F.  Supp.  398.  Pending  appeal  to  this 
Court  by  the  school  district,  the  statute  was 
so  amended,  and  we  vacated  the  Judgment 
and  remanded  for  further  proceedings.  364 
U.S.  298.  The  same  three-Judge  court  granted 
appellees'  motion  to  amend  the  pleadings, 
196  F.  Supp.  618,  held  a  hearing  on  the 
amended  pleadings  and  rendered  the  Judg- 


On  appeal  by  the  District,  its  offlciaia  and 
the  Superintendent,  under  28  U.S.C.  1 1263, 
we  noted  probable  Jurisdiction.  S71  VS. 
807. 

Tlte  appellees  Edward  Lewis  Sehempp,  his 
wile  Sidney,  and  their  children,  Roger  and 
Donna,  are  of  the  Unitarian  faith  and  are 
members  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Ov- 
mantown,  PhUartelphla.  Pennsylvania,  where 
they,  as  weU  as  another  son,  Ellory,  regu- 
lariy  attend  religious  services.  The  latter 
was  originally  a  party  but  having  graduated 
from  the  school  system  pendente  lite  was 
voluntarily  dismissed  from  the  action.  The 
other  children  attend  the  Ablngton  Senior 
High  School,  which  Is  a  public  school  oper- 
ated by  appellant  district. 

On  each  school  day  at  the  Ablngton  Senior 
High  School  between  8:15  and  8:30  a.m., 
while  the  pupils  are  attending  their  home 

rooms  or  advisory  sections,  opening  exer- 
cises are  conducted  pursuant  to  the  statute. 
The  exercises  are  broadcast  into  each  room 
in  the  school  building  through  an  Intercom- 
munications system  and  are  conducted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  teacher  by  students 
attendmg  the  school's  radio  and  television 
workshop.  Selected  students  from  this 
course  gather  each  morning  in  the  school's 
workshop  studio  for  the  exercises,  which  in- 
clude readings  by  one  of  the  students  of  10 
verses  of  the  Holy  Bible,  broadcast  to  each 
room  In  the  building.  This  Is  followed  by  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  likewise  over 
the  intercommunications  system,  but  also  by 
the  students  In  the  various  classrooms,  who 
are  aslced  to  stand  and  Join  in  repeating  the 
prayer  In  unison.  The  exercises  are  closed 
with  the  flag  salute  and  such  pertinent  an- 
nouncements as  are  of  Interest  to  the  stu- 
dents. Participation  in  the  opening  exer- 
cises, as  directed  by  the  statute.  Is  voluntary. 
The  student  reading  the  verses  fror  the  Bible 
may  select  the  passages  and  read  from  any 
version  be  chooses,  although  the  only  copies 
furnished  by  the  school  are  the  King  James 
version,  copies  of  which  were  circulated  to 
each  teacher  by  the  school  district.  During 
the  period  in  which  the  exercises  have  been 
conducted  the  King  James,  the  Douay  and 
the  Revised  Standard  versions  of  the  Bible 
have  been  used,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Holy 
Scriptures.  There  are  no  prefatory  state- 
ments, no  questions  asked  or  solicited,  no 
comments  or  explanations  made  and  no  in- 
terpretations given  at  or  during  the  exer- 
cises. The  students  and  parents  are  advised 
that  the  student  may  absent  hlmsrif  from 
the  claaaroom  or,  should  he  elect  to  remain, 
not  participate  in  the  exercises. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  in  schools 
not  having  an  intercommunications  system 
the  Bible  reading  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  were  conducted  by  the  home- 
room teacher,*  who  chose  the  text  of  the 
verses  and  read  them  herself  or  had  students 
read  them  in  rotation  or  by  volunteers.  This 
was  followed  by  a  standing  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  together  with  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  flag  by  the  class  in  unison 
and  a  closing  annotmcement  of  routine 
school  Items  of  Interest. 

At  the  first  trial  Edward  Sehempp  and  the 
children  testified  as  to  specific  religious  doc- 
trines purveyed  by  a  literal  reading  of  the 
Bible  *whlch  were  contrary  to  the  religious 
beliefs  which  they  held  and  to  their  familial 
teaching."  177  F.  Supp.  398,  400.  The  chU- 
dren  testified  that  all  of  the  doctrines  to 
which  they  referred  were  read  to  them  at 


various  times  as  part  of  the  exercises.  Ed- 
ward Sehempp  testified  at  the  second  trial 
that  he  had  considered  having  Roger  and 
Donna  excused  from  attendance  at  the  ex- 
ercises but  decided  against  it  for  several  rea- 
■ona,  including  his  belief  that  the  children's 
relationships  with  their  teachers  and  class- 
mates would  be  adversely  alTected.* 

Kxpert  testimony  was  Introduced  by  both 
appellants  and  appellees  at  the  first  trial, 
which  testimony  was  summarized  by  the 
trial  court  as  follows : 

"Dr.  Solomon  Grayzel  testified  that  there 
were  marked  differences  between  the  Jewish 
Holy  acriptiires  and  the  Christian  Holy  Bible, 
the  most  obvious  of  which  was  the  absence 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Holy 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Oraysel  testified  that  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  were  offensive  to 
Jewish  tradition  and  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Jewish  faith,  the  concept  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  was  "practicaUy 
blasphemous.'  He  cited  instances  in  the 
New  Testament  which,  assertedly,  were  not 
only  sectarian  In  nature  but  tended  to  bring 
the  Jews  into  ridicule  or  scorn.  Dr.  Orayzel 
gave  as  his  expert  opinion  that  such  material 
from  the  New  Testament  could  be  explained 
to  Jewish  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
no  barm  to  them.  But  if  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  were  read  without  explana- 
tion, they  could  be,  and  in  his  specific  ex- 
perience with  children  Dr.  Gray7«l  observed, 
had  been,  psychologically  harmfiU  to  the 
child  and  had  caused  a  divisive  force  within 
the  social  media  of  the  school. 

"Dr.  Grayzel  also  testified  that  there  was 
significant  difference  in  attitude  with  regard 
to  the  respective  Book  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Religions  In  that  Judaism  attaches 
no  special  significance  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  per  se  and  that  the  Jewish  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  source  materials  to  be  studied.  But 
Dr.  Grayzel  did  state  that  many  portions  ol 
of  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament 
contained  passages  of  great  literary  and  moral 
value. 

"Dr.  Luther  A.  Welgle,  an  expert  witness 
for  the  defense,  testified  In  some  detail  as 
to  the  reasons  for  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed In  developing  the  King  James  and  the 
Revised  Standard  Versions  of  the  Bible.  On 
direct  examination.  Dr.  Welgle  stated  that 
the  Bible  was  non-sectarian.  He  later  stated 
that  the  phrase  'non-sectarian'  meant  to 
him  nonsectarlan  within  the  Christian 
faiths.  Dr.  Welgle  stated  that  his  definition 
of  the  Holy  Bible  would  Include  the  Jewish 


ment,  201  F.  Supp.  816,  from  which  appeal  is 
now  taken. 

*  The  statute  as  amended  imposes  no  pen- 
alty upon  a  teacher  refusing  to  obey  its  man- 
date. However,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
one  refusing  could  have  his  contract  of  em- 
ployment terminated  for  "wilful  violation  of 
the  school  lawi."  24  Fa.  Stat.  (Supp.  1960) 
i 11-1122. 


*  Tbe  trial  court  summarized  his  testimony 
•a  foUowe: 

"Edward  Sdtempp,  the  children's  father, 
testified  that  after  careful  consideration  he 
had  decided  that  be  should  not  have  Roger  or 
Donna  excused  from  attendance  at  these 
morning  ceremonies.  Among  his  reasons 
were  the  following.  He  said  that  he  thought 
his  children  would  be  'labeled  as  "odd  balls  " ' 
before  their  teachers  and  classmates  every 
school  day:  that  children,  like  Roger's  and 
Donna's  classmates,  wore  liable  'to  Itmip  all 
particular  religious  difference! s)  or  religious 
objections  I  together)  as  "atheism"  '  and  that 
today  the  word  'atheism'  is  often  connected 
with  'atheistic  communism,'  and  has  'very 
bad'  connotations,  such  as  'un-American'  or 
'anti-Red,'  with  overtones  of  possible  im- 
morality. Mr.  Sehempp  pointed  out  that  due 
to  the  events  of  the  morning  exercises  follow- 
ing in  rapid  succession,  the  Bible  reading. 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Flag  Salute,  and  the 
announcements,  excxtslng  his  children  from 
the  Bible  reading  would  mean  that  probably 
they  would  miss  hearing  the  announcements 
so  Important  to  chUdren.  He  testified  also 
that  if  Roger  and  Donna  were  excused  from 
Bible  reading  they  would  have  to  stand  in 
the  hall  outside  their  homeroom'  and  that 
this  carried  with  it  the  imputation  of  ptmlsh- 
ment  tor  bad  conduct."    201  F.  Supp.,  at  818. 
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Holy  Scriptures,  but  also  skated  that  the 
'Holy  Bible'  would  not  be  cptnplete  without 
the  New  Testament.  He  stated  that  the 
New  Testament  'conveyed  'I2ie  message  of 
Christians.'  In  his  opinion,  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  the  exclusion  of  the  New 
Testament  would  be  a  sectarian  practice. 
Dr.  Welgle  stated  that  the  B|ble  was  of  great 
moral,  historical  and  literary  value.  This  is 
conceded  by  all  parties  and  Is  also  the  view 
of  the  court."    177  F.  Supp.  S98,  401-402. 

The  trial  court,  in  striking  down  the  prac- 
tices and  the  statute  requiring  them,  made 
specific  findings  of  fact  th^t  the  children's 
attendance  at  Ablngton  Senior  High  School 
Is  compulsory  and  that  the  practice  of  read- 
ing 10  verses  from  the  Bible  U  also  compelled 
by  law.     It  also  found  thait 

"The  reading  of  the  versi*,  even  without 
comment,  possesses  a  devoitlonal  and  reli- 
gious character  and  constitutes  in  effect  a 
religious  observance.  The  devotional  and 
religious  nature  of  the  morning  exercises  is 
made  all  the  more  apparent  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  reading  Is  followed  immediately  by 
a  recital  in  unison  by  tUe  pupils  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  fact  ttiftt  some  pupils, 
w  theoretically  all  pupils,  iblght  be  excused 
from  attendance  at  the  eitarclses  does  not 
mitigate  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony for  .  .  .  Section  1616  .  .  .  unequivo- 
cally requires  the  exercises  '1»  be  held  every 
school  day  in  every  school  In  the  Common- 
wealth. The  exercises  are  hieild  in  the  school 
buildings  and  perforce  are  oonducted  by  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  local  school  au- 
thorities and  during  school  sessions.  Since 
the  statute  requires  the  reading  of  the  "Holy 
Bible,'  a  Christian  docximent,  the  prac- 
tice .  .  .  prefers  the  Christifin  religion.  The 
record  demonstrates  that  it  was  the  Inten- 
tion of  .  .  the  Conunonweelth  ...  to  in- 
troduce a  religious  ceremonjr  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  Commonwealtii."  201  P.  Supp., 
St  819. 

No.  119.  In  1905  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  Cltly  adopted  a  rule 
pursuant  to  Art.  77,  S  202  Of  the  Annotated 
Code  of  Maryland.  The  rule  provided  for  the 
holding  of  opening  exercises  in  tbe  schools 
of  the  dty  consisting  primartly  of  the  "read- 
ing, without  comment,  of  a  chapter  In  tbe 
Holy  Bible  and /or  the  use  of  tbe  Lord's 
Prayer."  The  petitioners,  Mte.  Madalyn  Mur- 
ray and  her  son,  William  J,  Murray,  m,  are 
both  professed  atheists.  Following  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  have  the  respondent 
school  board  rescind  the  rule  this  suit  was 
filed  for  mandamus  to  con^pel  its  rescission 
and  cancellation.  It  was  alleged  that  Wil- 
liam was  a  student  In  a  public  school  of  the 
city  and  Vtn.  Mxirray,  his  niother,  was  a  tax- 
payer therein;  that  it  was  the  practice  imder 
the  rule  to  have  a  reading  on  each  school 
morning  from  the  King  Jaztes  version  of  the 
Bible;  that  at  petitioners'  iiikistence  the  rule 
was  amended  *  to  permit  cnlldren  to  l>e  ex- 
cused from  the  exercise  on  request  of  the 
parent  and  that  William  had  been  excused 
pursuant  thereto;  that  nevertheless  the  rule 
u  amended  was  in  violation  of  the  peti- 
tioners' rights  "to  freedom  of  religion  under 
the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments"  and 
in  violation  of  "the  principle  of  separation 
between  church  and  state,  aontalned  therein. 
■  ■  ."  The  petition  particularized  the  peti- 
tioners' atheistic  beliefs  ankj  stated  that  the 
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'The  rule  as  amended  prt>vldes  as  follows: 
"Opening  Exercise.  Eadh  school,  either 
collectively  or  in  classes,  sl|all  be  opened  by 
the  reading,  without  comnient,  of  a  chapter 
In  the  Holy  Bible  and  'ori  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Tlie  Douai^  version  may  be 
used  by  those  pupils  who  prefer  it.  Appro- 
priate patriotic  exercises  should  be  held  as 
a  part  of  the  general  openltig  exercise  of  the 
school  or  class.  Any  child  shall  be  excused 
from  participating  in  the  opening  exercises 
or  from  attending  the  opening  exercises  upon 
written  request  of  his  partjit  or  guardian." 


rule,  as  practiced,  violated  their  rights  "In 
that  It  threatens  their  religious  liberty  by 
placing  a  premium  on  belief  as  against  non- 
belief  and  subjects  their  freedom  of  con- 
science to  the  rule  of  the  majority;  it  pro- 
nounces belief  in  God  aa  the  source  of  all 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  equating  these 
values  with  religious  values,  and  thereby 
renders  sinister,  alien  and  suspect  the  beliefs 
and  ideals  of  .  .  .  Petitioners,  promoting 
doubt  and  question  of  their  morality,  good 
citizenship  and  good  faith." 

The  respondents  demurred  and  the  trial 
court,  recognizing  that  tbe  demurrer  ad- 
mitted all  facts  well  pleaded,  sustained  it 
without  leave  to  amend.  The  Maryland 
Court  of  Appeals  affirmed,  the  majority  of 
four  Justices  holding  the  exercise  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments, with  three  Justices  dissenting.  228 
Md.  239,  179  A.  2d  698.  Wo  granted  cer- 
tiorari.   371  U.S.  809. 

II 

It  is  true  that  religion  has  been  closely 
Identified  with  our  history  and  government. 
As  we  said  In  Engel  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421, 
434  (1962),  "The  history  of  man  is  insepar- 
able from  the  history  of  religion.  And  .  .  . 
since  the  beginning  of  that  history  many 
people  have  devoutly  believed  that  'More 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this 
world  dreams  of.'"  In  Zorach  v.  Clauson, 
343  U.S.  306,  313  (1952),  we  gave  specific 
recognition  to  the  proposition  that  "(wje  are 
a  religious  people  whose  institutions  pre- 
suppose a  Supreme  Being."  The  fact  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  believed  devotedly  that 
there  was  a  God  and  that  the  unalienable 
rights  of  man  were  rooted  in  Him  is  clearly 
evidenced  in  their  writings,  from  the  May- 
flower Compact  to  the  Constitution  Itself. 
This  Ijackground  is  evidenced  today  in  our 
public  life  through  the  continuance  in  our 
oaths  of  office  from  the  Presidency  to  the 
Alderman  of  the  final  supplication,  "So  help 
me  God."  Likewise  each  Hoxisc  of  the  Con- 
gress provides  through  its  Chaplain  an  open- 
ing prayer,  and  the  sessions  of  this  Court  are 
declared  open  by  the  crier  in  a  short  cere- 
mony, the  final  phrase  of  which  invokes  the 
grace  of  God.  Again,  there  are  such  mani- 
festations in  our  military  forces,  where  those 
of  our  citizens  who  are  under  the  restrictions 
of  military  service  wish  to  engage  in  volun- 
tary worship.  Indeed,  only  last  year  an  of- 
ficial survey  of  the  country  indicated  that 
64%  of  our  people  have  church  mem- 
bership, Bureau  of  Census,  U.S.  Department 
of  Cotnmerce,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  48  (83d  ed.  1962).  while  less 
than  3%  profess  no  religion  whatever. 
Id.,  at  p.  46.  It  can  be  truly  said,  therefore, 
that  today,  as  in  the  beginning,  ova  national 
life  reflects  a  religious  people  who,  in  the 
words  of  Madison,  are  "earnestly  praying, 
as  ...  in  duty  bound,  that  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  of  the  Universe  .  .  .  guide  them  into 
every  measure  which  may  l>e  worthy  of 
his  .  .  .  blessing  . .  .  ."  Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance Against  Religion  Assestments, 
quoted  in  Everaon  v.  Board  of  Education,  830 
U.S.  1,  71-72  (1947)  (Appendix  to  dissenting 
opinion  of  Rutledge,  J.) . 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  religion 
has  been  so  identified  with  our  history  and 
goverimient  that  religious  freedom  is  not 
likewise  as  strongly  Imbedded  in  our  public 
and  private  life.  Nothing  but  the  most  tell- 
ing of  personal  experiences  in  religious  per- 
secution suffered  by  our  forebears,  see  Ever- 
son  V.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  at  8-11, 
could  have  planted  our  belief  In  liberty  of 
religious  opinion  any  more  deeply  in  our 
heritage.  It  is  true  that  this  liberty  fre- 
quently was  not  realized  by  the  colonists,  but 
this  is  readily  accountable  to  their  close  ties 
to  tbe  Mother  Country.*   However,  the  views 


of  Madison  and  Jefferson,  preceded  by  Roger 
WllUams,*  came  to  be  incorporated  not  only 
In  the  Federal  Constitution  but  likewise  in 
those  of  most  of  our  States.  This  freedom 
to  worship  was  indispensable  in  a  country 
whose  people  came  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth  and  brought  with  them  a  diversity 
of  religious  opinion.  Today  authorities  list 
83  separate  religious  Ixxlles,  each  with  mem- 
berships exceeding  50,000,  existing  among  our 
people,  as  well  as  innumerable  smaller 
groups.  Bureau  of  Census,  op.  cit.,  supra, 
at  46-47. 

nt 
Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  In  Minor  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati,''  Judge  Al- 
phonzo  Taft,  father  of  the  revered  Chief  Jus- 
tice, in  an  unpublished  opinion  stated  tbe 
ideal  of  our  people  as  to  religious  freedom  as 
one  of  "absolute  equality  before  the  law  of 
all  religious  opinions  and  sects  .  .  .  ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  government  is  neutral,  and.  while 
protecting  all,  it  prefers  none,  and  it  dis- 
parages none." 

Before  examining  this  "neutral"  poeltion  in 
which  the  Establishment  and  Free  Exercise 
Clauses  of  the  First  Amendment  place  our 
government  It  is  well  that  we  discuss  the 
reach  of  the  Amendment  under  the  cases  of 
this  Court. 

First,  this  Coiu^  has  decisively  settled  that 
tlie  First  Amendment's  mandate  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof"  has  been  made  wholly  ap- 
plicable to  the  states  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Twenty-three  years  ago  in 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut,  310  U.S.  296,  303 
(1940),  this  Court,  through  Mr.  Justice 
Roberts,  said : 

"The  fundamental  concept  of  liberty  em- 
bodied in  that  [Fourteenth]  Amendment  em- 
braces the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  First  Amendment  declares 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  has  rendered  the  legislatures  of 
tbe  states  as  Incompetent  as  Congress  to  en- 
act such  laws.  .  .  .**.* 


■Tliere  were  established  churches  in  at 
least  eight  of  the  original  colonies,  and  vari- 


ous degrees  of  religious  support  in  others  as 
late  as  the  Revolutionary  War.  See  Engel  v. 
Vitale,  supra,  at  428,  n.  10. 

•"There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  with 
many  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whoee  weal 
and  woe  is  common,  and  is  a  true  picture  of 
a  ocanmonwealth,  or  bvunan  combination, 
or  society.  It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes, 
that  both  Papists  and  Protestants,  Jews  and 
Turks,  may  be  embarked  In  one  ship;  upon 
which  supposal,  I  affirm  that  all  tbe  liberty 
of  conscience  I  ever  pleaded  for,  turns  upon 
these  two  hinges,  that  none  of  the  Papists. 
Protestants,  Jews,  or  Turks  be  forced  to  come 
to  the  ship's  prayers  or  worship,  nor  com- 
pelled from  their  own  particular  prayers  or 
worship,  if  they  practice  any." 

'  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  February 
1870.  The  <q)lnion  is  not  reported  but  is 
published  under  the  title,  Tbe  Bible  in  the 
Cmnmon  Schools  (Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.  1870).  Judge  Taft's  views,  expressed 
in  dissent,  prevailed  on  appeal.  See  Board 
of  Education  of  CiTicinnati  v.  Afinor,  23  Ohio 
St.  211,  353  (1872),  in  which  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court  held  that : 

"The  great  bulk  of  human  affairs  and  hu- 
man interests  is  left  by  any  free  government 
to  Individual  enterprise  and  Individual  ac- 
tion. Religion  is  eminently  one  of  these 
interests.  lying  outside  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate province  of  government." 

» Application  to  the  States  of  other  clauses 
of  the  First  Amendment  obtained  even 
before  Cantwell.  Almost  40  years  ago  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  In  Gittotr  v.  New 
York.  268  U.S.  652.  666  (1925),  Mr.  Justice 
Sanford  said:  "For  present  purposes  we  may 
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In  a  series  of  cases  since  Cantioell  the  Court 
bas  repeatedly  reaffirmed  tbat  doctrine,  and 
we  do  so  now.  Murdock  v.  Pennsylvania. 
319  U.S.  106.  108  (1043):  Ev€TSon  ▼.  Board  of 
Education,  supra;  niinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v. 
Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  303,  310-311 
(1948):  Zorach  v.  Clauaon.  supra;  McGowan 
V.  Maryland,  366  U.S.  430  (1961):  Torcaao  v. 
Watkins,  367  V3.  488  (1961);  and  Engel  v. 
Vitale,  supra. 

Second,  tbis  Court  has  rejected  unequivo- 
cally the  contention  that  the  establishment 
clause  forbids  only  governmental  preference 
of  one  religion  over  another.  Almost  30 
years  ago  in  Ever  son,  supra,  at  15,  the  Court 
said  that  "|n)elther  a  state  nor  the  Federal 
government  can  set  up  a  church.  Neither 
can  pass  laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all 
religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  over  another." 
And  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  dissenting,  agreed: 

"There  is  no  answer  to  the  proposition  .  .  . 
that  the  effect  of  the  religious  freedom 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution  was  to  take 
every  form  of  propagation  of  religion  out  of 
the  realm  of  things  which  could  directly  or 
indirectly  be  made  public  business  and 
thereby  be  supported  in  whole  or  In  part  at 
taxpayers'  expense  ....  This  freedom  was 
first  In  the  Bill  of  Bights  because  It  was  Orst 
In  the  forefathers'  minds;  It  was  set  forth  In 
absolute  terms,  and  Its  strength  Is  Its  rigid- 
ity."    Id.,  at  36. 

l^irther,  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  Joined  by 
Justices  Frankfurter,  Jackson  and  Burton, 
declared: 

"The  [First]  Amendment's  purpose  was  not 
to  strike  merely  at  the  offlclad  establishment 
of  a  single  sect,  creed  or  religion,  outlawing 
only  a  formal  relation  such  as  had  prevailed 
In  England  and  some  of  the  Colonies.  Nec- 
essarily it  was  to  uproot  all  such  relation- 
ships. But  the  object  was  broader  than  sep- 
arating church  and  state  in  this  narrow 
sense.  It  was  to  create  a  complete  and  per- 
manent separation  of  the  spheres  of  religious 
activity  and  dvll  authority  by  c(»nprehen- 
slvely  forbidding  every  form  of  public  aid  or 
support  for  religion."    Id.,  at  31-33. 

The  same  conclusion  has  been  firmly  main- 
tained ever  since  that  time,  see  Illinois  ex 
reL  McCollum,  tupra,  at  pp.  310-311;  Mc- 
Oowvn  T.  Maryland,  supra,  at  443-443;  Tor- 
ooso  T.  Watkin*.  tupra.  at  493-493,  495,  and 
WB  reafflrm  it  now. 

While  none  o^  the  partlea  to  either  of 
these  oases  has  questioned  these  basic  con- 
clusions of  the  Court,  both  of  which  have 
been  long  estabUsbed,  recognised  and  con- 
sistently reafflimed,  others  continue  to  ques- 
tion their  history,  logic  and  efficacy.  Such 
contentions,  in  the  Ught  of  the  consistent 
interpretation  in  caaes  of  this  Court,  seem 
entirely  untenable  and  of  value  only  as 
•oademle  exercises. 

IT 

The  interrelationship  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  the  Free  Exercise  Clauses  was 
first  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Justice  Roberts 
for  the  Court  In  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut, 
lupra,  at  303,  where  it  was  said  that  their 
"inhibition  of  legislation"  had  "a  double 
aspect.  On  the  one  hand.  It  forestalls  com- 
pfolslon  by  law  of  the  acceptance  of  any 
creed  or  the  practice  of  any  form  of  wor- 
ship. Freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom 
to  adhere  to  such  religious  organization  or 
form  of  wcvahip  as  the  individual  may 
choose  cannot  be  restricted  by  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  safeguards  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  chosen  form  of  religion.  Thus 
the  Amendment  embraces  two  concepts — 
freedom  to  believe  and  freedom  to  act.    The 


and  do  assume  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press — which  are  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  from  abridgement  by  Con- 
gresa— are  among  the  fundamental  personal 
rights  and  'liberties'  protected  by  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment from  Impairment  by  the  States." 


first  Is  absolute  but,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  second  cannot  be." 

A  half  doeen  years  later  In  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  at  14-15,  this 
Court,  through  Mr.  Justice  Black,  stated 
that  the  "scope  of  the  First  Antendment  .  .  . 
was  designed  forever  to  suppress"  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  the  prohibition  of 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  In  short,  the  Court 
held  that  the  Amendment  "requires  the  state 
to  be  a  neutral  In  its  relations  with  groups 
of  religious  believers  and  non-believers;  It 
does  not  require  the  state  to  be  their  ad- 
versary. State  power  is  no  more  to  be  used 
so  8LS  to  handicap  religions  than  It  Is  to 
favor  them."    Id.,  at  18. 

And  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  in  dissent,  de- 
clared that  public  schools  are  organized  "on 
the  premise  that  secular  education  can  be 
isolated  from  all  reUglous  teaching  so  that 
the  school  can  Inculcate  all  needed  temporal 
knowledge  and  also  maintain  a  strict  and 
lofty  neutrality  as  to  religion.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  after  the  Individual  has  been  in- 
structed In  worldly  wisdom  he  will  be  better 
fitted  to  choose  his  reUgion."    Id.,  at  23-34. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  four  dissenters,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Justice  Rutledge,  agreed  that 

"Our  constitutional  policy  ....  |D]oes 
not  deny  the  value  or  necessity  for  religious 
training,  teaching  or  observance.  Rather  It 
secures  their  free  exercise.  But  to  that  end 
it  does  deny  that  the  state  can  undertake 
or  sustain  them  in  any  form  or  degree.  For 
this  reason  the  sphere  of  religloxis  activity, 
as  distinguished  from  the  secular  intellec- 
tual liberties,  has  been  given  the  two-fold 
protection  and,  as  the  state  cannot  forbid, 
neither  can  It  perform  or  aid  in  performing 
the  reUglous  function.  The  dual  prohibition 
makes  that  fimction  altogether  private." 
Id.,  at  53. 

Only  one  year  later  the  Court  wais  asked 
to  reconsider  and  repudiate  the  doctrine  of 
these  cases  Ln  McCoUum  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  was  argued  that  "historically  the 
First  Amendment  was  Intended  to  forbid 
only  government  preference  of  one  religion 
over  another  ....  In  addition  they  ask  that 
we  distinguish  or  overrule  our  holding  in  the 
Everson  case  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment made  the  'establishment  of  religion' 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment  applicable  as 
a  prohibition  against  the  States."  333  XJJ8. 
at  311.  The  Court,  with  Mr.  Justice  Reed 
alone  dissenting,  was  unable  to  "accept  either 
of  these  contentions."  Ibid.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  Joined  by  Justices  Jackson.  Rut- 
ledge and  Burton,  wrote  a  very  comprehen- 
sive and  scholarly  concurrence  in  which  he 
said  that  "(sleparatlon  is  a  requirement  to 
abstain  from  fusing  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  of  religious  sects,  not  merely  to 
treat  them  all  equally."  Id.,  at  337.  Con- 
tinuing, he  stated  that: 

"The  Constitution  .  .  .  prohibited  the  gov- 
ernment common  to  all  from  becoming  em- 
broiled, however  innocently,  in  the  destruc- 
tive religious  conflicts  of  which  the  history 
of  even  this  country  records  some  dark 
pages."    Id.,  at  338. 

In  1952  In  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  supra,  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  for  the  Court  reltesated: 

"There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  First  Amendment  reflects  the  pblloeopby 
that  Church  and  State  should  be  separated. 
And  so  far  as  interference  with  the  'free  exer- 
cise* of  religion  and  an  'establishment'  of 
religion  are  concerned,  the  separation  must 
be  complete  and  unequivocal.  The  First 
Amendment  within  the  scope  of  Its  coverage 
I>ermlts  no  exception;  the  prohibition  Is  ab- 
solute. The  First  Amendment,  however,  does 
not  say  that  in  every  and  all  respects  there 
shall  be  a  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
Rather,  It  studiously  defines  the  manner,  the 
specific  ways,  In  which  there  shall  be  no  con- 
cert or  union  or  dependency  one  on  the 
other.  That  Is  the  common  sense  of  the  mat- 
ter."   343  U.S.,  at  312. 


And  then  in  1961  In  McGotoan  v.  Maryland 
and  in  Torcaso  v.  Watkins  each  of  these  cases 
was  discussed  and  approved.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  In  McGowan.  tor  a  unanimous  Court 
on  this  point,  said: 

"But,  the  First  Amendment,  in  its  final 
form,  did  not  simply  bar  a  congressional  en- 
actment establishing  a  church;  It  forbade  all 
laws  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion. 
Thus  this  Court  has  given  the  Amendment  a 
'broad  interpretation  ...  in  the  light  of  its 
history  and  the  evils  it  was  designed  forever 
to  suppress.  .  .  .'  "    366  VS.,  at  441-443. 

And  Mr.  Justice  Black  for  the  Court  In 
Torcaso,  without  dissent  but  with  Justices 
Frankfurter  and  Harlan  concurring  in  the 
result,  used  this  language: 

"We  repeat  and  again  reaffirm  that  neither 
a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can  con- 
stitutionally force  a  person  'to  profess  a  be- 
lief or  disbelief  in  any  religion.'  Neither  can 
constitutionally  pass  laws  or  impose  require- 
ments which  aid  all  religions  as  against  non- 
believers,  and  neither  can  aid  those  religions 
based  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God 
as  against  those  religions  founded  on  differ- 
ent beUefs."     367  i;.S.,  at  495. 

Finally,  In  Engel  t.  Vitale,  only  last  year, 
these  principles  were  so  universally  recog- 
nized that  the  Coxirt  without  the  citation 
of  a  single  case  and  over  the  sole  dissent  ol 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  reaffirmed  them.  The 
Court  foimd  the  33-word  prayer  used  in 
"New  York's  program  of  dally  classroom  In- 
vocation of  God's  blessings  as  prescribed  in 
the  Regents'  prayer  ...  [to  be)  a  religious 
activity."  370  n.S.,  at  434.  It  held  tbat  "it 
is  no  part  of  the  business  of  government 
to  compose  official  prayers  for  any  group  of 
the  American  people  to  recite  as  a  part  of 
a  religious  program  carried  on  by  the  gov- 
ernment." Id.,  at  435.  In  discussing  the 
reach  of  the  Establishment  and  Free  Exer- 
cise Clauses  of  the  First  Amendment  the 
Court  said: 

"Although  these  two  clauses  may  in  cer- 
tain Instances  overlap,  they  forbid  two  quite 
different  kinds  of  governmental  encroach- 
ment upon  religious  freedom.  The  Estab- 
lishment Clause,  unlike  the  Free  Exercise 
Clause,  does  not  depend  upon  any  showing 
of  direct  governmental  compulsion  and  is 
violated  by  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
establish  an  official  religion  whether  those 
laws  operate  directly  to  coerce  non-observing 
individuals  or  not.  This  is  ZK>t  to  say,  of 
ooiirse,  that  laws  officially  prescribing  a  par- 
ticular form  of  religious  worship  do  not  in- 
volve coercion  of  such  individuals.  When 
the  power,  prestige  and  financial  support  of 
government  is  placed  behind  a  particular 
religious  belief,  the  indirect  coercive  pres- 
sure upon  religious  minorities  to  conform  to 
the  prevailing  officially  approved  religion  Is 
plain."    Id.,  at  430-431. 

And  in  further  elaboration  the  Court 
found  that  the  "first  and  most  immediate 
purpose  (of  the  Establishment  Clause] 
rested  on  a  belief  that  a  union  of  govern- 
ment and  religion  tends  to  destroy  govern- 
ment and  to  degrade  religion."  Id.,  at  431. 
When  government,  the  Court  said,  allies 
itself  with  one  particular  form  of  religion. 
the  inevitable  result  Is  that  It  incurs  "the 
hatred,  disrespect  and  even  contempt  of  those 
who  held  contrary  beliefs."    Ibid. 

The  wholesome  "neutrality"  of  which  this 
Coiirt's  cases  speak  thus  stems  from  a  recog- 
nition of  the  teachings  of  history  that  power- 
ful sects  or  groups  might  bring  about  a 
fusion  of  governmental  and  religious  func- 
tions or  a  concert  or  dependency  of  one  upon 
the  other  to  the  end  that  official  support 
of  the  State  or  Federal  Government  would 
be  placed  behind  the  tenets  of  one  or  of  all 
orthodoxies.  This  the  Establishment  Clause 
prohibits.  And  a  further  reason  for  neutral- 
ity is  found  in  the  Free  Exercise  Clause, 
which  recognizes  the  value  of  religious  train- 
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Ing.  teaching  and  obsenraneeiand,  more  par- 
ttcularly,  the  right  of  every  person  to  freely 
cbooss  1^  own  course  with  reference  thereto, 
tree  of  any  compulsion  from  the  state.  This 
the  Free  Exercise  Clause  guarantees.  Thus, 
as  ws  have  seen,  the  two  clauses  may  over- 
lap. Aa  we  have  indicated,  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  bas  been  directly  considered  by 
this  Court  eight  times  in  ths  past  score  of 
years  and,  with  only  one  Justice  dissenting 
on  the  point,  it  has  consist^btly  held  that 
the  clause  withdrew  all  legislative  power  re- 
specting religious  belief  or  the  expression 
thereof.  The  test  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
what  are  the  purpose  and  the  primary  effect 
of  the  enactnoent?  If  either  Is  the  advance- 
meat  or  inhibition  of  religloa  then  the  en- 
actment exceeds  the  scope  of  laglBlative  power 
as  circumscribed  by  the  Conttitution.  That 
Is  to  say  that  to  withstand  the  strictures 
of  the  Establishment  Clause  there  must  be  a 
secular  legislative  purpose  aqd  a  primary  ef- 
fect that  neither  advances  hor  inhibits  re- 
ligion. Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra; 
McGotoan  T.  Maryland,  supra,  at  443.  The 
Free  Exercise  Clause,  likewise  coi^dered 
many  times  here,  withdraws  from  legislative 
power,  state  and  federal,  the  exertion  of  any 
restraint  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  secure  religious  liberty  in  the 
individual  by  prohibiting  any  invasions 
thereof  by  dvll  authority.  Honce  it  is  neces- 
sary in  a  free  exercise  case  for  one  to  show 
the  coercive  effect  of  the  enafi:ment  as  it  op- 
erates against  him  in  the  prwtlce  of  his  re- 
ligion. The  distinction  botnveen  the  two 
clauses  Is  apparent — a  violation  of  the  Free 
Exercise  Clause  is  predlcatiad  on  coercion 
while  the  Establishment  Clause  violation 
need  not  be  so  attended. 

Applying  the  Eatablishmeht  Clause  princi- 
ples to  the  cases  at  bar  we  find  that  the 
States  are  requiring  the  selaoUon  and  read- 
ing at  the  opening  of  the  school  day  of 
verses  from  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  ttudents  in  uni- 
son. These  exercises  are  prescribed  as  part 
of  the  currtcular  activities  <tt  students  who 
are  required  by  law  to  attea<l  school.  They 
are  held  in  the  school  bull(UngB  \inder  the 
lupervlBlon  and  with  the  tmrtlclpatlon  of 
teachers  employed  in  those  schools.  None 
of  these  factors,  other  than  compulsory 
school  attendance,  was  prefect  in  the  pro- 
gram upheld  in  Zorach  v.  Cl^ltson.  The  trial 
oourt  in  No.  142  has  found  that  such  an 
opening  exercise  Is  a  religioiU  ceremony  and 
was  Intended  by  the  State  to  be  so.  We 
agree  with  the  trial  cotirt's  finding  as  to  the 
religious  character  of  the  exercises.  Given 
tbat  finding  the  exercises  and  the  law  re- 
quiring them  are  in  vlolatioa  of  the  Bstab- 
llshment  Clause. 

There  Is  no  such  specific  tbdlng  as  to  the 
reUglous  character  of  the  exeorlses  in  No.  119, 
and  the  State  contends  (as  ^Oes  the  State  in 
No.  142)  that  the  program  U  an  effort  to  ex- 
tend its  benefits  to  all  publlt  school  children 
wlthoTtt  regard  to  their  rell^ua  belief.  In- 
cluded within  its  secular  purposes,  it  says, 
are  the  promotion  of  moral  values,  the  con- 
tradiction to  the  materialistic  trends  of  our 
times,  the  perpetuation  of  ^our  institutions 
and  the  teaching  of  literajture.  The  case 
came  up  on  demurrer,  of  cbtirse,  to  a  peti- 
tion which  alleged  that  the  ^olform  practice 
imder  the  rule  had  been  to  read  from  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible  and  that 
the  exercise  was  sectarian.  The  short  an- 
swer, therefore,  is  that  the  teliglous  charac- 
ter of  the  exercise  was  admitted  by  the  State. 
But  even  If  its  purpose  is  not  strictly  reli- 
gious. It  Is  sought  to  IM  accomplished 
through  readings,  without '  comment,  from 
the  Bible.  Surely  the  place  of  the  Bible  as 
sn  instrument  of  rell^on  cannot  be  gain- 
said, and  the  State's  recognition  of  the  per- 
vading rellgloiu  character  o|  the  csremony  U 
•vldent  from  the  rule's  specific  permission 
of  the  alternative  use  of  the  Catholic  Douay 
version  as  well  as  the  recent  .amendment  per- 
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mitting  nonattendanoe  at  the  exerdaes. 
None  of  these  factors  is  consistent  with  the 
contention  that  the  Bible  is  here  used  either 
as  an  instrument  for  nonrellgious  moral  in- 
spiration or  as  a  reference  for  the  teaching 
of  secular  subjects. 

The  conclusion  follows  that  in  both  cases 
the  laws  require  religious  exercises  and  such 
exercises  are  being  conducted  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  appellees  and  peti- 
tioners.* Nor  are  these  required  exercises 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  individual  stu- 
dents may  absent  themselves  upon  parental 
request,  for  that  fact  furnishes  no  defense 
to  a  claim  of  unconstitutionality  under  the 
Establishment  Clause.  See  Engel  v.  Vttale, 
jupro.  at  430.  Further,  It  is  no  defense  to 
urge  that  the  religious  practices  here  may 
be  relattvely  minor  encroachments  on  the 
First  Amendment.  The  breach  of  neutrality 
that  is  today  a  trickling  stream  may  all  too 
soon  become  a  raging  torrent  and,  in  the 
words  d  Madison,  "it  is  proper  to  take  alarm 
at  the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties."  Me- 
morial and  Remonstrance  Against  Religious 
Assessments,  quoted  in  Everson,  supra,  at 
65. 

It  is  insisted  that  unless  these  religious  ex- 
ercises are  permitted  a  "religion  of  secular- 
ism" is  established  in  the  schools.  We  agree 
of  course  that  the  State  may  not  establish  a 
"religion  of  secularism"  in  the  sense  of  af- 
firmatively opposing  or  showing  hostility  to 
religion,  thus  "preferring  those  who  believe 
in  no  religion  over  those  who  do  believe." 
Zorach  v.  Clauaon,  supra,  at  314.  We  do  not 
agree,  however,  that  this  decision  in  any 
sense  has  that  effect.  In  addition,  it  might 
well  be  said  that  one's  education  is  not  com- 
plete without  a  study  of  comparative  reli- 
gion or  the  history  of  religion  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
It  certainly  may  be  said  that  the  Bible  la 
worthy  of  study  for  its  literary  and  historic 
qualities.  Nothing  we  have  said  here  indi- 
cates that  such  study  of  the  Bible  or  religion, 
when  presented  objectively  as  part  of  a 
secular  program  of  education,  may  not  be 
effected  consistent  with  the  F^rst  Amend- 
ment. But  the  exercises  here  do  not  fall  into 
those  categories.  They  are  religious  exer- 
cises, required  by  the  States  in  violation  of 
the  command  of  the  First  Amendment  that 
the  Government  maintain  strict  neutrality, 
neither  aiding  nor  opposing  religion. 

Finally,  we  cannot  accept  that  the  concept 
of  neutrality,  which  does  not  i>ermlt  a  State 
to  reqtilre  a  rellgloiu  exercise  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  those  affected, 
collides  with  the  majority's  right  to  free 
exercise  of  religion."    While  the  Free  Exer- 


*  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  laws  and 
practices  Involved  here  can  be  challenged 
only  by  persons  having  standing  to  complain. 
But  the  requirements  for  standing  to  chal- 
lenge state  action  under  the  Establishment 
Clause,  unlike  those  relating  to  the  Free 
Exercise  Clause,  do  not  include  proof  that 
particular  religious  freedoms  are  infringed. 
McGovMn  T.  Maryland,  supra,  at  429-430. 
The  parties  here  are  school  children  and 
their  parents,  who  are  directly  affected  by 
the  lavra  and  practices  against  which  their 
complaints  are  directed.  These  interests 
surely  suffice  to  give  the  parties  standing  to 
complain.  See  Engle  v.  Vitale,  supra.  Cf. 
McCollum  V.  Board  of  Education,  supra; 
Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra.  Com- 
pare Doremua  v.  Board  of  Education,  342 
U.S.  429  (1952),  which  involved  the  same 
substantive  issues  presented  here.  The 
appeal  was  there  dismissed  upon  the  grad- 
uation of  the  school  child  involved  and 
because  of  the  i4>pellants'  failure  to  estab- 
lish standing  as  taxpayers. 

"  Ws  are  not  of  courae  presented  with  imd 
therefore  do  not  pass  upon  a  situation  such 
as  military  service,  where  the  Oovenunent 
regulates     the     temporal     and     geographic 


else  Clause  dearly  prohibits  the  tise  of  state 
actlcm  to  deny  tbe  rights  of  free  exercise  to 
anyoTie,  it  has  never  meant  that  a  majority 
could  use  tbe  machinery  of  the  State  to  prac- 
tice its  beliefs.  Such  a  contention  was  effec- 
tively answered  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  for 
the  Court  in  West  Virginia  Board  of  Editca- 
Uon  V.  Bamette,  319  VS.  624.  638  ( 1943)  : 

"The  very  purpose  of  a  BUI  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place 
them  beyond  tbe  reach  of  majorities  and  offi- 
cials and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles 
to  be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to 
.  .  .  freedom  of  worship  .  .  .  and  other 
fundamental  rights  may  not  be  submitted 
to  vote;  they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no 
elections." 

The  place  of  religion  In  our  sodety  is  an 
exalted  one,  achieved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  rdlance  on  the  home,  the  church  and 
the  inviolable  citadel  of  the  individual  heart 
and  mind.  We  have  come  to  recognize 
through  bitter  experience  that  it  Is  not 
within  the  power  of  government  to  invade 
that  citadel,  whether  its  purpose  or  effect  be 
to  aid  or  oppose,  to  advance  or  retard.  In 
the  relationship  between  man  and  religion, 
the  State  is  firmly  committed  to  a  position 
of  neutrality.  Though  the  appUcatlon  of 
that  rule  requires  interpretation  of  a  deli- 
cate sort,  the  rule  Itself  is  clearly  and  con- 
cisely stated  in  the  words  of  tbe  First 
Amendment.  Applying  that  rule  to  the  facta 
of  these  cases,  we  afBrm  the  Judgment  in  No. 
142.  In  No.  119,  the  Judgment  Is  reversed 
and  the  caiise  remanded  to  the  Maryland 
Court  ot  Appeals  for  f\irther  proceedings 
consistent  with  this  opinion. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
much  consolation  from  the  fact  Uiat  my 
considered  interpretation  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  Engle  case,  and  the 
majority  opinion  In  the  Schempp  case  are 
shared  by  others. 

One  of  the  ablest  constitutional  law- 
yers In  the  United  States  is  Phillip  B. 
Kurland,  who  is  professor  of  law  at  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
I  have  followed  the  legal  writings  of  Pro- 
fessor Kurland  for  some  years,  and  I  have 
found  them  to  be  sound,  and  I  have  such 
a  high  respect  for  them  that  I  repose 
great  confidence  in  any  opinion  which  he 
expresses  in  respect  to  any  constitutional 
question. 

Professor  Kurland  has  this  to  say  about 
the  majority  decisions  in  these  two  cases : 

This,  and  only  this,  is  certainly  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Engel  and  Schempp  cases. 
The  States  may  not  prescribe  the  conduct  of 
religious  ceremonies  In  their  pubUc  schools. 

The  correctness  of  my  interpretation  of 
the  Eiigel  case,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  Profes- 
sor Kurland  is  made  manifest  by  reading 
these  words  in  the  majority  opinion : 

We  agree  with  that  contention  since  we 
think  that  the  total  prohibition  against  laws 
respecting  the  establishment  of  reUgion  must 
at  least  mean  that  in  this  country  it  is  no 
part  of  the  business  of  government  to  com- 
pose offldal  prayers  for  any  group  of  tbe 
American  people  to  recite  as  a  part  of  a  reU- 
glous program  carried  on  by  the  government. 

When  all  is  said,  that  Is  what  was  held 
by  the  majority  and  all  that  was  held  by 
the  majority  in  the  £:ngel  case. 


environment  of  individuals  to  a  point  that, 
unless  it  permits  voluntary  religious  services 
to  be  conducted  with  the  use  of  government 
fadlitles.  mUitary  personnel  would  be  un- 
able to  engage  in  the  practice  of  their  faiths. 
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A  like  observation  may  be  made  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Schempp  case.  All  that 
was  held  in  this  case  by  a  majority  of 
the  Coiut  was  that  the  State  could  not 
require  the  recitation  of  prayers  and  the 
reading  of  a  religious  book  as  a  part  of  a 
religious  exercise  carried  on  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  State  itself. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  privileged  to 
be  an  associate  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  North  Carolina,  I  worked  very 
closely  with  the  clerk  of  that  court, 
Adrian  Newton,  who  is  an  excellent  law- 
yer as  well  as  a  devoutly  religious  man. 

When  I  was  a  young  lawyer  practicing 
law  in  my  hometown  of  Morganton, 
N.C.,  I  came  to  know  a  young 
Baptist  minister,  W.  Perry  Crouch,  who 
was  the  minister  of  a  local  church  known 
as  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church.  He  has 
since  risen  to  high  rank  among  the  min- 
isters of  my  State.  Adrian  Newton  and 
Perry  Crouch  Joined  a  learned  citizen  of 
North  Carolina,  Dr.  E.  W.  Price,  in  a 
statement  concerning  the  Dirksen  prayer 
amendment,  which  was  Inserted  on  page 
644  of  the  hearings  on  the  amendment. 

They  placed  upon  the  Engel  case  and 
the  Schempp  case  exactly  the  same  In- 
terpretation which  Professor  Kurlar.d 
and  myself  have  placed  upon  them. 

Here  is  what  they  said  in  part: 

The  court  haa  declared  that  Government 
agenciea  should  not  impose,  regulate,  or 
organize  religious  exercUe  in  the  schocls. 
With  this  decision,  our  Baptist  people  are  In 
fuU  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  complete  statement  of 
Adrian  Newton,  Dr.  Price,  and  Perry 
Crouch  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COHCnNIMa  TRE  DlXKBEK  Pkatzr 

AMumszur 

This  statement  is  signed  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Newton,  an  attorney  of  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Affairs  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State 
Convention;  Dr.  E.  W.  Price,  President  of  the 
General  Board  of  our  Baptist  SUte  Conven- 
tion; W.  Perry  Crouch,  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasiirer  of  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State 
Convention. 

Our  Baptist  State  Convention  Is  composed 
of  3,443  churches,  with  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately one  million  pec^le.  We  work 
very  closely  with  o»ir  people  and  know  some- 
thing at  their  convictions  and  beliefs.  Ap- 
parently there  is  little  or  no  interest,  or  con- 
cm-n,  for  the  Dlrkeen  Prayer  Amendment.  We 
do  not  believe  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever 
acted  on  any  case  Involving  the  "free  exercise 
of  religion"  in  the  public  schools.  The  cotirt 
has  declared  that  government  agencies  should 
not  Impose,  regulate,  or  organize  religious 
exercise  In  the  schools.  With  this  decision, 
our  Baptist  people  are  in  full  agreement. 

We  have  checked  with  our  state  office  of 
Public  Education,  and  have  been  told  that 
no  changes  have  been  made  In  regard  to  re- 
ligious activities  in  the  schools  of  North 
Carolina  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt's 
decision  concerning  preecrlbed  prayer. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  majority 
of  our  Baptist  people  in  North  Carolina  be- 
lieve that  the  first  amendment  offers  full  and 
ample  protection  for  our  religious  liberty,  and 
that  any  amendments  will  only  weaken  Ita 
structvire  and  lead  to  false  Interpretations 
and  questionable  practices.  This  belief  of 
our  Baptist  people  in  North  Carolina  la  In 
agreement  with  our  nearly  eleven  million 


Baptists  from  60  other  states,  as  Indicated  by 
resolutions  passed  by  various  Bai>tlst  State 
Conventions  and  twice  passed  by  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  in  annual  session; 
first  in  1064  and  second  in  1966. 

We  do  not  believe  it  Is  within  the  power 
of  any  government  agency  to  "allow"  or  "not 
to  allow"  prayer.  The  first  amendment  guar- 
antees reUglous  freedom.  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  have  all  of  the  guarantee  we 
need  in  the  first  amendment  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  these  docu- 
ments, and  in  the  great  American  Principle 
of  Religious  Freedom  and  Separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

AmUAN  NZWTON, 

Attorney,  Raleigh,  Iforth  Carolina,  Chair. 

man    Committee    on    Public    Affairs, 

Baptist    State    Convention    of   North 

Carolina. 
President  General  Board.  North  Carolina 

Baptist  State  Convention. 

W.  PxtBT  CaoucH, 
Executive     Secretary-Treasurer,     North 

Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Cannon  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
cite  at  this  point  another  interpretation 
placed  upon  these  decisions  by  a  very 
profound  commentator  on  the  passing 
scene — James  J.  Kilpatrick.  In  so  doing, 
I  refer  to  an  article  written  by  him  en- 
titled "Ramifications  of  Proposed  'Prayer 
Amendment',"  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  for  August  7,  1966. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  had  this  to  say : 

The  thing  is,  that  given  the  facts  in  these 
particular  cases,  the  court  could  not  possibly 
have  decided  them  any  other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  written  by 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Aug.  7, 
1966] 

Ramifications  or  Paoposco  "Pkatxr 
Akkndmznt" 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

More  than  130  years  ago,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke  laid  down  a  rule  that  many  per- 
sons earnestly  wish  Senator  Dixkszn  would 
take  to  heart  today. 

"A  great  cardinal  principle  that  should 
govern  all  wise  statesmen,"  said  Randolph, 
"is  never  without  the  strongest  necessity  to 
disturb  a  thing  at  rest." 

For  the  past  several  days,  a  Senate  sub- 
committee has  been  holding  hearings  on 
DnuuzN's  proposed  "prayer  amendment"  to 
the  Constitution.  The  Senator  has  promised 
that  regardless  of  the  sub-committee's  ac- 
tion, willy-nilly  he  will  compel  a  vote  on  the 
fioor.  In  violation  of  the  Randolph  precept, 
he  la  thus  disturbing  an  issue  that  has  been 
at  rest  for  the  past  three  years.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  disturbing  It;  and  nothing  good 
will  come  of  the  fight. 

The  amendment  sponsored  by  Dikksen 
(and  48  others)  is  intended  to  nullify  two 
opinions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  prohibit- 
ing the  States  from  providing  for  religious 
exercises  in  public  schools.  The  first  of  these, 
rendered  on  June  25,  1962,  knocked  out  the 
non-denominational  "regents'  prayer"  that 
had  been  authorised  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
New  York.  The  second,  handed  down  a  year 
later,  killed  the  Bible  reading  statutes  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  court 
found  It  immaterial  that  participation  In 
these  exercises  was  theoretically  voluntary. 
The  practtcea  were  "wholly  inconsistent" 
with  the  First  Amendment,  which  prohlblU 


the  Federal  government — and  by  extension, 
the  States — ^from  providing  any  establish- 
ment of  religion,  voluntary  or  otherwise. 

The  Dirksen  resolution  would  prohibit 
public  ofliclals  from  prescribing  "the  form  or 
content  of  any  prayer,"  but  it  would  leave 
State  and  local  administrators  free  to  "pro- 
vide for  or  permit  the  voluntary  participa- 
tion by  students  or  others  In  prayer." 

To  call  up  this  proposal  for  floor  debate 
will  serve  only  to  precipitate  the  very  clash 
of  unreason  and  emotion  that  the  high  court 
nervously  foresaw  in  its  two  Judgments.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  remarked  In  a  con- 
curring opinion,  few  constitutional  Issues 
are  "more  intricate  at  more  demanding  than 
that  of  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
the  public  schools."  Fixing  the  permissible 
line  between  government  and  religion.  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  added,  "is  a  most  difficult 
and  sensitive  task,  calling  for  the  careful 
exercise  of  both  judicial  and  public  judg- 
ment and  restraint." 

All  this  will  go  by  the  boards  once  the 
moment  approaches  when  the  clerk  calls 
the  roll.  In  the  eyes  of  several  million 
devout  church-goers,  it  wUl  be  as  If  God 
were  running  for  office  In  an  Augiist  pri- 
mary; you  are  for  Him  or  against  Him.  and 
the  Senator  who  publicly  opposes  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  will  be  risking  the  kind  of 
fundamentalist,  Blble-quotlng  mall  that 
makes  a  politician  turn  positively  pale. 

If  the  amendment  should  win  a  two-thirds 
majority  In  the  Senate,  a  tremendous  head 
of  steam  wo\Ud  be  generated  for  Immediate 
action  in  the  Bouse.  If  the  resolution 
emerged  from  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, a  divisive  floor  fight  would  be  precipi- 
tated there.  Multiply  these  congressional 
conflicts  by  the  debates  of  50  state  legisla- 
t\ires,  and  one  winds  up  in  a  religious  clvU 
war  that  neither  side  could  win. 

But  both  freedom  and  religion  would  lose. 
The  thing  is.  that  given  the  facts  in  these 
particular  cases,  the  court  could  not  possibly 
have  decided  them  any  other  way.  In  each 
of  the  three  jurisdictions,  the  state  actually 
was  involving  itself  affirmatively  In  provid- 
ing for  a  reUglous  exercise.  The  involve- 
ment was  limited:  a  22-word  prayer  In  New 
York.  10  Bible  verses  daily  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  chapter  from  Scripture  in  Maryland.  Yet 
If  the  Involvement  was  small,  the  principle 
was  large;  for  the  power  to  decree  the  "vol- 
untary" recital  of  an  innocuous  prayer  is  the 
power  to  decree  the  "voluntary"  recital  of 
prayers  that  are  not  so  Innocuous.  It  is  a 
road  that  must  lead  to  a  weakening  of  free 
government,  as  school  officials  are  subjected 
to  the  passions  of  competing  religionists; 
and  it  is  a  road  that  must  lead  equally  to  a 
weakening  of  the  church,  as  it  becomes  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  assistance  from 
the  state. 

The  high  court  acted  with  great  wisdom  In 
blocking  the  road  at  the  first  opportunity. 
In  seeking  to  remove  the  barrier,  Senator 
DnuuKN  and  his  well-intentioned  colleagues 
are  inviting  new  and  wider  controversy,  for 
"school  prayer"  Is  only  the  beginning.  What 
of  tax  exemption  for  churches?  What  of 
the  words  "under  God"  In  the  pledge  of 
allegiance?  What  of  the  employment  of  leg- 
islative chaplains?  What  of  the  very  motto 
on  our  coins?  Do  any  of  these  serve  either 
to  advance  or  to  inhibit  religion?  If  so, 
then  "the  enactment  exceeds  the  scope  of 
legislative  power  as  circumscribed  by  the 
Constitution." 

The  Dirksen  amendment  settle>!  none  of 
these  peripheral  questions — questions  which 
the  court  itself  aought  to  dampen  with  ju- 
dicial rhetoric.  They  are  controversies  that 
surely  will  be  aggravated  if  this  amendment 
Is  pressed.  There  are  times  when  Senators, 
even  Senators  as  distinguished  as  Disksen, 
should  follow  the  rule  of  Randolph  and 
leave  well  enough  alone.  This  la  one  of 
them. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, the  exact  holdings  of  the  Sm>reme 
Court  in  the  Engel  and  Schempp  cases 
have  not  been  widely  utiderstood  In  this 
country.  J 

Some  have  said  that  ioe  opinions  are 
destructive  of  religious  life  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  the  opinions  prevent 
schoolchildren  from  engaging  In  volim- 
tary  prayers  and  voluntary  readings  from 
holy  books.  Others  say  that  unless  we 
have  religious  exercise  required  by  the 
States  in  the  public  schools,  we  will  have 
a  religion  of  seculailsm. 

I  quote  on  this  point  f  ijom  observations 
made  by  Supreme  Court' Justice  Clark  in 
the  majority  opinion  ill  the  Schempp 
case:  | 

It  Is  Insisted  that  unles^  these  religious 
exercises  are  permitted  a  I'Tellglon  of  secu- 
larism" is  established  in  the  schools.  We 
agree  of  course  that  the  State  may  not  estab- 
lish a  "religion  of  secularjani"  in  the  sense 
of  affirmatively  opposing  ot  showing  hostility 
to  religion,  thus  "preferrihg  those  who  be- 
lieve In  no  religion  over  ihoee  who  do  be- 
lieve." Zorach  v.  Clauson,  mpra,  at  314.  We 
do  not  agree,  however,  th^t  this  decision  in 
any  sense  has  that  eSecb  In  addition,  it 
might  well  be  said  that  4>&e's  education  is 
not  complete  without  a  s^iidy  of  compara- 
tive religion  or  the  history  {of  religion  and  its 
relationship  to  the  advandament  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  certainly  may  be  4ald  that  the  Bible 
is  worthy  of  study  for  ita  literary  and  his- 
toric qualities.  Nothing  i^e  have  said  here 
indicates  that  such  study  lOf  the  Bible  or  of 
religion,  when  presented  objectively  as  part 
of  a  secular  program  of  education,  may  not 
be  effected  consistent  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment. But  the  exercises  btte  do  not  fall  into 
those  categories.  They  are  :i«liglou6  exercises, 
required  by  the  States  la  violation  of  the 
command  of  the  First  Amieaidment  that  the 
Government  maintain  ktrlct  neutrality, 
neither  aiding  nor  opposing  religion. 

The  question  of  the  Relationship  be- 
tween the  public  schools  and  religion  un- 
der the  first  amendment  was  considered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  which 
antedated  the  Engel  and  Schempp  deci- 
sions by  more  than  a  deaade. 

I  refer  to  the  case  of  Zorach  v.  Clau- 
ion.  343  United  States  3106.  The  holding 
In  that  case  Is  accurately  reflected  in  the 
beadnotes,  which  I  readl 

Under  {  3210  of  the  New  York  Education 
Law  and  the  regulations  thereunder.  New 
York  City  permits  its  public  schools  to  re- 
lease students  during  schools  hours,  on  writ- 
ten requests  of  their  parents,  so  that  they 
may  leave  the  school  buildings  and  grounds 
and  go  to  religious  centers  for  religious  in- 
struction or  devotional  eserclses.  The  same 
section  makes  school  at^ndaiice  compul- 
sory; students  not  released  stay  in  the  class- 
rooms; and  the  churches  report  to  the  schools 
the  names  of  children  released  from  public 
schools  who  fall  to  repoijb  for  religious  in- 
struction. The  program  itxvolves  neither  re- 
ligious Instruction  In  pub.^  schools  nor  the 
expenditure  of  public  f\  &ds 
program  does  not  violate 
ment,  made  applicable  to 
Fourteenth  Amendment  . 

By  this  system.  New  Yoilt  has  neither  pro- 
lUbited  the  "free  exerclsiV  of  religion  nor 
made  a  law  "respecting  a:)i  establishment  of 
religion"  within  the  me441ng  of  the  First 
Amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 


Held:  This 
the  First  Amend- 
the  States  by  the 


imanimous  con- 


sent that  the  majority  opinion  of  the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8TLLABTTS 

Zorach  rr  al.  v.  Clauson  et  al..  C!onsti- 
tutino  the  Boabo  of  Education  of  the 
CrxT  OF  New  York.  »t  al. — Appeal  Fboic 
THE   Court  of  Appeals  of   New   York — 
No.  431 
(Argued  Jan.  31-Feb.  1.  1952  decided  Apr.  28. 
1952) 
Under  i  3210  of  the  New  York  Education 
Law   and  the  regulations   thereunder.  New 
York    City    permits    its    public    schools    to 
release   students   during   school   hours,   on 
written  requests  of  their  parents,  so  that 
they   may   leave   the   school   buildings   and 
grounds  and  go  to  religious  centers  for  reli- 
gious   instruction    or    devotional    exercises. 
The  same  section  makes  school  attendance 
compulsory;   students  not  released  stay  in 
the  classrooms;  and  the  churches  report  to 
the  schools  the  names  of  children  released 
from  public  schools  who  fall  to  report  for 
religious  instruction.    The  program  involves 
neither     religious     Instruction     In     public 
schools  nor  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
Held:  This  program  does  not  violate  the  First 
Amendment,  made  applicable  to  the  States 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.    McCollum 
v.  Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203,  distin- 
guished.   Pp.  308-316. 

(a)  By  this  system.  New  York  has  neither 
prohibited  the  "free  exercise"  of  religion  nor 
made  a  law  "respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion"  within  the  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment.    Pp.  310-315. 

(b)  There  is  no  evidence  In  the  record 
In  this  case  to  support  a  conclusion  that  the 
system  involves  the  use  of  coercion  to  get 
public  school  students  Into  religious  class- 
rooms. Pp.  311-312.  303  N.Y.  161,  100  N.E. 
2d  463,  affirmed. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  sustained 
N.Y.  Education  Law  }  3210  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder  permitting  absence  of  stu- 
dents from  the  public  schools  for  religious 
observance  and  education,  against  the  claim 
that  the  program  thereimder  violated  the 
Federal  Constitution.  303  N.Y.  161.  100  N.E. 
2d  463.  On  appeal  to  this  Cotirt,  affirmed, 
p.  316. 

COUNSEL  FOR  PARTIES 

Kenneth  W.  Greenawalt  argued  the  cavise 
for  appellants.  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
Leo  Pfeffer  and  Edwin  J.  Lukas. 

Wendell  P.  Brown,  Solicitor  General,  ar- 
gued the  cause  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York,  appellee. 
With  him  on  the  brief  were  Nathaniel  L. 
Goldstein,  Attorney  General,  and  Ruth 
Kessler  Toch  and  John  P.  Powers,  Assistant 
Attorneys  General. 

Micliael  A.  Castaldi  argued  the  cause  for 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  appellee.  With  him  on  the  brief  were 
Denis  M.  Hurley.  Seymour  B.  Quel,  Daniel  T. 
Scannell  and  Arthur  H.  Kahn. 

Charles  H.  Tuttle  argued  the  cause  for  the 
Greater  New  York  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Released  Time  of  Jews,  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  appellee.  With  him  on  the 
brief  was  Porter  R.  Chandler. 

Briefs  of  amid  curiae  supporting  appellees 
were  filed  on  behalf  of  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia, by  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, William  V.  O'Connor,  Chief  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  and  Howard  S.  Goldin, 
Deputy  Attorney  General;  Indiana,  by  J. 
Emmett  McManarrion,  Attorney  General; 
Kentucky,  by  J.  D.  Buckman,  Jr.,  Attorney 
General  and  M.  B.  Holifield,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General;  Maine,  by  Alexander  A.  LaFleur. 
Attorney  General;  Massachusetts,  by  Francis 

E.  Kelly.  Attorney  General,  Charles  H.  Wal- 
ters. Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  William 

F,  Marcella;  Oregon,  By  George  Netiner,  At 


B.  Woodiide,  Attorney  General,  and  Harry  F. 
Stambaugh;  and  West  Virginia,  by  William 

C.  Marland,  Attorney  General,  and  Thomas 
J.  GiUooly.  T.  D.  Kauffelt  and  Eston  B.  Ste- 
phenson, Assistant  Attorneys  General. 

OPINION   OF  the  C017RT 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

New  York  City  has  a  program  which  per- 
mits its  public  schools  to  release  students 
during  the  school  day  so  that  they  may  leave 
the  school  buildings  and  school  grounds  and 
go  to  religious  centers  for  religious  instruc- 
tion or  devotional  exercises.  A  student  Is 
released  on  written  request  of  his  parents. 
TliOBe  not  released  stay  In  the  classrooms. 
The  churches  make  weekly  reports  to  the 
schools,  sending  a  list  of  children  who  have 
been  released  from  public  school  but  who 
have  not  reported  for  religious  Instruction.' 

This  "released-tlme"  program  involves 
neither  religious  instruction  In  public  school 
classrooms  nor  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  All  costs.  Including  the  application 
blanks,  are  paid  by  the  religious  organiza- 
tions. The  case  Is  therefore  unlike  McCol- 
lum V.  Board  of  Edtication,  333  U.S.  203. 
which  involved  a  "released  time"  program 
from  Illinois.  In  that  case  the  classrooms 
were  turned  over  to  religious  instructors. 
We  accordingly  held  that  the  program  vio- 
lated the  First  Amendment  =  which  (by  rea- 
son of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment)'  prohib- 
its the  states  from  establishing  religion  or 
prohibiting  Its  free  exercise. 

Appellants,  who  are  taxpayers  and  resi- 
dents of  New  York  City  and  whose  children 


Zorach  case  be  printed  at  this  point  in     tomey  General.  Robert  F.  Maguire  and  Wil- 
the  body  of  the  Record.  Jiam  E.  Dougherty:  Pennsylvania,  by  Robert 


»The  New  York  City  released  time  pro- 
gram Is  embodied  in  the  following  provisions : 

(a)  N.Y.  Education  Law,  S  3210.  subdlv. 
1(b).  which  provides  that  "Absence  for  re- 
ligious observance  and  education  shall  be 
permitted  under  rules  that  the  commissioner 
shall  establish." 

(b)  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Art.  17 
§154  (1  N.Y.  Official  Code  Comp.  683).  which 
provide  for  absence  during  school  hours  for 
religious  observance  and  education  outside 
the  school  grounds  ( par.  1  ] ,  where  conducted 
by  or  under  the  control  of  a  duly  constituted 
religious  body  [par.  2].  Students  must  ob- 
tain written  requests  from  their  parents  or 
guardians  to  be  excused  for  such  training 
(par.  1],  and  must  register  for  the  training 
and  have  a  copy  of  their  registration  filed 
with  the  public  school  authorities  [par.  3). 
Weekly  reports  of  their  attendance  at  such 
religious  schools  must  be  filed  with  their 
principal  or  teacher  [par.  4].  Only  one  hour 
a  week  Is  to  be  allowed  for  such  training,  at 
the  end  of  a  class  session  [par.  5|,  and  where 
more  than  one  religious  school  Is  conducted, 
the  hour  of  release  shall  be  the  same  for  all 
religious  schools  (par.  6]. 

(c)  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  provide 
similar  rules  supplementing  the  State  Com- 
missioner's regulations,  with  the  foUowUig 
significant  amplifications:  No  annoiuicement 
of  any  kind  will  be  made  in  the  public 
schools  relative  to  the  program  ( rule  1 ) .  The 
religious  organizations  and  parents  will  as- 
sume full  responsibility  for  attendance  at 
the  religious  schools  and  will  explain  any 
failures  to  attend  on  the  weekly  attendance 
reports  [rule  3|.  Students  who  are  released 
win  be  dismissed  from  school  In  the  usual 
way  [rule  5).  There  shall  be  no  comment 
by  any  principal  or  teacher  on  attendance  or 
nonattendance  of  any  pupil  upon  religious 
Instruction  [rule  6). 

2  The  First  Amendment  reads  In  relevant 
part.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

•See  Stromberg  v.  California.  283  U.S.  359; 
Cantwell  v.  Connecticut.  310  U-S.  296;  Mur- 
docic  v.  Pennsylvania.  319  U.S.  105. 
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attend  Its  public  scbools.'  challenge  the  pres- 
ent law,  contending  It  Is  In  essence  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  Involved  in  the  JfcCoI- 
lum  case.  Their  argument,  stated  elabo- 
rately In  various  ways,  reduces  Itself  to  this: 
the  weight  and  influence  of  the  school  Is  put 
behind  a  program  for  religious  Instruction; 
public  school  teachers  police  It,  keeping  tab 
on  students  who  are  released:  the  classroom 
activltiea  come  to  a  halt  while  the  students 
who  are  released  for  religious  Instruction  are 
on  leave:  the  school  Is  a  crutch  on  which  the 
churches  are  leaning  for  support  in  their 
religious  training:  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  schools  this  "released  time"  program, 
like  the  one  in  the  McCoUum  case,  would  be 
futile  and  Ineffective.  The  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  sustained  the  law  against  this 
claim  of  unconstitutionality.  303  N.T.  161, 
100  N.E.  2d  463.  The  ease  Is  here  on  appeal. 
m  U.S.C.  11267(3). 

The  briefs  and  arguments  are  replete  with 
data  bearing  on  the  merits  of  this  type  of 
"released  time"  program.  Views  pro  and  con 
are  expressed,  based  on  practical  experience 
with  these  programs  and  with  their  Impli- 
cations.' We  do  not  stop  to  summarize  these 
materials  nor  to  burden  the  opinion  with  an 
analysis  of  them.  For  they  Involve  consid- 
erations not  germane  to  the  narrow  constitu- 
tional Issue  presented.  They  largely  concern 
the  wisdom  of  the  system,  Its  efficiency  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  and  the  politi- 
cal considerations  which  have  motivated  Its 
adoption  or  rejection  In  some  communities. 
Those  matters  are  of  no  concern  here,  since 
owi  problem  reduces  Itself  to  whether  New 
York  by  this  system  has  either  prohibited 
the  "free  exercise"  of  religion  or  has  made  a 
law  "respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment. 

It  takes  obtiise  reasoning  to  inject  any 
issue  of  the  "free  exercise"  of  religion  Into 
the  (»«scnt  cose.  No  one  Is  forced  to  go  to 
the  religious  classroom  and  no  religious  ex- 
ercise or  Instruction  is  brought  to  the  clat«- 
rooms  of  the  public  schools.  A  student  need 
not  take  religious  Instruction.  He  is  left  to 
his  own  desires  as  to  the  manner  or  time  of 
his  religious  devotions,  If  ciiy. 

There  is  a  suggestion  that  the  system  In- 
volves the  usa  of  coercion  to  get  public  school 
students  Into  religious  classrooms.  There  Is 
no  evidence  in  the  record  before  us  that  sup- 
ports that  conclusion.*    The  present  record 


*  No  problem  of  this  Court's  Jurisdiction  la 
posed  In  this  case  since,  unlike  the  appellants 
In  Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education,  343  U.S. 
42B.  appellants  here  are  parents  of  children 
currently  attending  schools  subject  to  the 
released  time  program. 

*  See,  e.  g.,  Beckes,  Weekday  Religious  Edu- 
cation (National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  Human  Relations  Pamphlet  No. 
6);  Butts,  American  Tradition  In  Religion 
and  Education,  pp.  188,  109;  Moehlman,  The 
Wall  of  Separation  between  Church  and 
State,  pp.  133,  155  ff.;  Moehlman,  The  Church 
as  Educator,  pp.  103  ff.;  Moral  and  Spiritual 
Values  In  the  Public  Schools  (Educational 
Policies  Commission,  lOSl);  Newman,  The 
Sectarian  Invasion  of  Our  Public  Schools; 
Public  School  Time  for  Religious  Education, 
13  Jewish  Education  130  (January,  1941); 
Religious  Instruction  on  School  Time,  7 
Frontiers  of  Democracy  73  (1940);  Released 
Time  for  Religious  Education  In  New  York 
City's  Schools  ( Public  Education  Association, 
June  30,  1943);  Released  Time  for  Religious 
Edicatlon  In  New  York  City's  Schools  (Public 
Education  Association,  June  30,  1945) ;  Re- 
leased Tlnxe  for  Hellglous  Education  in  New 
York  City  Schools  (Public  Education  Associa- 
tion. 1949) ;  2  Stokes.  Church  and  State  In  the 
United  SUtes,  pp.  533-548;  The  SUtus  of 
Religious  Education  In  The  Public  Schools 
(N  tlonal   Education   Association). 

*  Nor  Is  there  any  indication  that  the  public 
schools    enforce     attendance    at    religious 


Indeed  tells  us  that  the  school  authorities  are 
neutral  In  this  regard  and  do  ik>  more  than 
release  students  whose  parents  so  request.  If 
in  fact  coercion  were  used.  If  it  were  estab- 
lished that  any  one  or  more  teachers  were 
using  their  office  to  persuade  or  force  stu- 
dents to  take  the  religious  instructlou,  a 
wholly  different  case  would  be  presented.* 
Hence  we  put  aside  that  claim  of  coercion 
Ijoth  as  respects  the  "free  exercise"  of  re- 
ligion and  "an  estcbllahment  of  religion" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Moreover,  apart  from  that  claim  of  coer- 
cion, we  do  not  see  how  New  York  by  this 
type  of  "released  time"  program  has  made 
a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
within  the  meaoiing  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. There  Is  much  talk  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  In  the  history  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  in  the  decisions  cluster- 
ing around  the  First  Amendment.  See  Ever- 
son  V.  Board  of  Ediication,  330  U.S.  1;  ATc- 
Collum  V.  Board  of  Edtication,  supra.  There 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  First 
Amendment  reflects  the  phlloeophy  that 
Church  and  State  should  be  separated.  And 
BO  far  as  Interference  with  the  "free  exer- 
cise" of  religion  and  an  "establishment"  of 
religion  are  concerned,  the  separation  must 
be  complete  and  unequivocal.  The  First 
Amendment  within  the  scope  of  Its  coverage 
permits  no  exception;  the  prohibition  is 
absolute.  The  First  Amendment,  however, 
does  not  say  that  in  every  and  all  respects 
there  shall  be  a  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  Rather,  it  studiously  defines  the  man- 
ner, the  specific  ways,  in  which  there  shall 
be  no  concert  or  union  or  dependency  one 
on  the  other.  That  is  the  common  sense  of 
the  matter.  Otherwise  the  state  and  religion 
would  be  aliens  to  each  other — hostile,  sus- 
picious, and  even  unfriendly.  Churches 
could  not  be  required  to  pay  even  property 
taxes.  Municipalities  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  render  police  or  fire  protection  to  re- 
ligious groups.  Policemen  who  helped  pa- 
rishioners into  their  places  of  worship  would 
violate  the  Constitution.  Prayers  In  our  leg- 
islative halls;  the  appeals  to  the  Almighty 
In  the  messages  of  the  Chief  Executive;  the 
proclamations  making  Thanksgiving  Day  a 
holiday;  "so  help  me  God"  In  our  courtroom 
oaths — these  and  all  other  references  to  the 
Almighty  that  run  through  our  laws,  our 


schools  by  punishing  absentees  from  the  re- 
leased time  programs  for  truancy. 

'  Appellants  contend  that  they  should  have 
been  allowed  to  prove  that  the  system  is  in 
fact  administered  In  a  coercive  manner.  The 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  declined  to  grant 
a  trial  on  this  issue,  noting,  inter  alia,  that 
appellants  had  not  properly  raised  their  claim 
In  the  manner  required  by  state  practice. 
303  NY.  161.  174,  100  N.  E.  2d  463,  469.  This 
independent  state  ground  for  decision  pre- 
cludes appellants  from  raising  the  issue  of 
maladministration  In  this  proceeding.  See 
Louisville  <&  Nashville  R.  Co.  v.  Woodford. 
234  U.S.  46,  61;  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co.  v. 
Mints,  243  U.S.  633  635;  American  Surety  Co. 
V.  Baldvxin.  387  U.S.  156,  169., 

The  only  allegation  In  the  complaint  that 
bears  on  the  issue  is  that  the  operation  of  the 
program  "has  resulted  and  inevitably  results 
In  the  exercise  of  pressure  and  coercion  u{>on 
parents  and  children  to  secure  attendance 
by  the  children  for  religious  Instruction." 
But  this  charge  does  not  even  implicate  the 
school  authorities.  The  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  was  therefore  generous  In  labeling 
it  a  "conclusory"  allegation.  303  N.Y.,  at  174, 
100  N.  E.  3d,  at  469.  Since  the  aUegatlon 
did  not  implicate  the  school  authorities  In 
the  use  of  coercion,  there  Is  no  basis  for  hold- 
ing that  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
under  the  guise  of  local  practice  defeated  a 
federal  right  In  the  manner  condemned  by 
Brown  T.  Western  R.  of  Alabama,  838  U.S. 
294.  and  related  ease*. 


public  rituals,  our  ceremonies  would  be  flout- 
ing the  First  Amendment.  A  fastidious 
atheist  or  agnostic  could  even  object  to  the 
supplication  with  which  the  Court  opens 
each  session:  "God  save  the  United  States 
and  this  Honorable  Court." 

We  would  have  to  press  the  concept  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State  to  these  ex- 
tremes to  condemn  the  present  law  on  con- 
sUtutlonal  grounds.  The  nulUflcatlon  of 
this  law  would  have  wide  and  profound  ef- 
fects. A  Catholic  student  applies  to  his 
teacher  for  permission  to  leave  the  school 
during  hours  on  a  Holy  Day  of  Obligation  to 
attend  a  mass.  A  Jewish  student  asks  his 
teacher  for  permission  to  be  excused  for  Yom 
Klppur.  A  Protestant  wants  the  afternoon 
off  for  a  family  baptismal  ceremony.  In  each 
case  the  teacher  requires  parental  consent  In 
writing.  In  each  case  the  teacher.  In  order 
to  make  sure  the  student  is  not  a  truant,  goes 
further  and  requires  a  report  from  the  priest, 
the  rabbi,  or  the  minister.  The  teacher  In 
other  words  cooperates  in  a  religious  program 
to  the  extent  of  making  it  possible  for  her 
students  to  participate  In  It.  Whether  she 
does  it  occasionally  for  a  few  students,  regu- 
larly for  one,  or  pursuant  to  a  systemlzed 
program  designed  to  further  the  religious 
needs  of  all  the  students  does  not  alter  the 
character  of  the  act. 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  We  guar- 
antee the  freedom  to  worship  as  one  chooses. 
We  make  room  for  as  wide  a  variety  of  beliefs 
and  creeds  as  the  spiritual  needs  of  man 
deem  necessary.  We  sponsor  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  government  that  shows  no  par- 
tiality to  any  one  group  and  that  lets  each 
flourish  according  to  the  zeal  of  its  adherents 
and  the  appeal  of  its  dogma.  When  the 
state  encourages  religious  Instruction  or  co- 
operates with  religious  authorities  by  ad- 
justing the  schedule  of  public  events  to  sec- 
tarian needs.  It  follows  the  best  of  our  tra- 
ditions. For  it  then  respects  the  religious 
nature  of  our  people  and  accommodates  the 
public  service  to  their  spiritual  needs.  To 
hold  that  It  may  not  would  be  to  find  In  the 
Constitution  a  requirement  that  the  govern- 
ment show  a  callous  Indifference  to  re- 
llglovis  groups.  That  would  be  preferring 
those  who  believe  In  no  religion  over  those 
who  do  believe.  Government  may  not 
finance  religlotu  groups  nor  undertake  re- 
ligious Instruction  nor  blend  seciilar  and  sec- 
tarian education  nor  use  secular  Institutions 
to  force  one  or  some  religion  on  any  person. 
But  we  find  no  constitutional  requirement 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  government  to 
be  hostile  to  religion  and  to  throw  its  weight 
against  efforts  to  widen  the  effective  scope  of 
religious  Influence.  The  government  must 
be  neutral  when  it  comes  to  competition  be- 
tween sects.  It  may  not  thrust  any  sect  on 
any  person.  It  may  not  make  a  religious  ob- 
servance compulsory.  It  may  not  coerce  any- 
one to  attend  church,  to  serve  a  religious 
holiday,  or  to  take  religious  Instruction.  But 
It  can  close  Its  doors  or  suspend  Its  opera- 
tions as  to  those  who  want  to  repair  to  their 
religious  sanctuary  for  worship  or  instruc- 
tion.   No  more  than  that  is  undertaken  here. 

This  program  may  be  imwlse  and  Improv- 
ident from  an  educational  or  a  community 
viewpoint.  That  appeal  is  made  to  us  on  a 
theory,  previously  advanced,  that  each  case 
must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  "our  own 
prepossessions."  See  UcCoUum  v.  Board  of 
Education,  supra,  p.  238.  Our  Individual 
preferences,  however,  are  not  the  constitu- 
tional standard.  The  constitutional  stand- 
ard is  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
The  problem,  like  many  problems  in  con- 
stitutional law,  la  one  of  degree.  See 
McCollum  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  p. 
231. 

In  the  llcC<Mum  case  the  classrooms  were 
used  for  religious  Instnictlon  and  the  force 
of  the  public  school  was  used  to  promote 
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that  Instruction.  Here,  k^  we  have  said,  the 
public  schools  do  no  mor^  than  accommodate 
'their  schedules  to  a  progmm  of  outside  reli- 
gious Instruction.  We  fallow  the  McCollum 
case.'  But  we  cannot  expand  it  to  cover  the 
present  released  time  prc^am  unless  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  Stat«  means  that  public 
institutions  can  make  iqo  adjustments  of 
their  schedules  to  accommodate  the  religious 
needs  of  the  people.  Wa  cannot  read  into 
the  Bill  of  Rights  such  t^  philosophy  of  hos- 
tility to  religion. 
Affirmed.  I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Zorach 
case  points  out  how  '  the  parents  of 
schoolchildren  can  pr(>Vlde  for  religious 
instruction  of  their  clUldren  in  accord- 
ance with  their  religidus  beliefs  without 
offending  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Since  the  school  p^iyer  cases,  there 
has  been  a  decision  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Michi- 
gan, Reed  V.  Van  Hoven,  237  Fed.  Sup.  48, 
which  points  out  another  way  in  which 
schoolchildren  can  revive  the  benefits 
of  religious  Instruction^  without  offend- 
ing the  provisions  of  I  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

For  the  sake  of  tlme^  I  shall  read  the 
analysis  of  this  opinion,  made  by  the 
publisher  of  the  volume  of  the  Federal 
supplement  In  which  it  appears.  This 
analysis  correctly  reflects  the  ruling  of 
the  court.    I  read  thej  analysis: 

Parents  of  public  school  children  brought 
suit  against  superintendent  of  schools  and 
members  of  board  of  education  to  enjoin 
religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools.  The 
District  Court,  Fox,  J.;  held  that  public 
school  students  who  with  to  say  prayer  or 
read  scripture  according  to  their  choice  in 
morning  before  school  day  begins  and  after 
school  day  ends,  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  provided  that  they  i^eet  In  room  other 
than  regular  home  rooml  and  complete  their 
exercise  at  least  five  ml&utes  before  regu- 
larly scheduled  class  diy  or  do  not  begin 
untU  at  least  five  minutes  after  completion 
of  regular  school  class  day,  and  no  bell  should 
signify  start  of  prayer  eaerclse,  and  If  prayer 
is  to  be  said  during  lunch  period,  it  should 
be  a  sUent  prayer  during!  moments  of  sUence 
set  aside  for  private  m^litatlon  at  start  of 
that  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  as*  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Reed 
against  Van  Hoven  lia  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  tne  Record. 


'Three  of  us — Thi  CknEF  Justice,  Mk. 
Jnsnot  DovoLAs  and  M^.  jTjsnaE  Bukton — 
who  Join  this  opinion  ajgreed  that  the  "re- 
leased time"  program  involved  in  the  MC' 
Collum  case  was  unconstitutional.  It  was 
our  view  at  the  time  that  the  present  type  of 
"released  time"  program  was  not  prejudged 
by  the  McCollum  case^  a  conclusion  em- 
phasized by  the  reservation  of  the  question  In 
the  separate  opinion  by  Mk.  Justice  Feank- 
ruRTEK  in  which  Ma.  JustiCE  Burton  joined. 
See  333  U.S.,  at  226  wh  ;t'e  it  was  said,  "Of 
course,  'released  time'  aii'a  generalized  con- 
ception, \mdefined  by  qiflerentiating  par- 
ticularities, is  not  an  issi  le  for  Constitutional 
.-djudlcation.  Local  pit^ams  differ  from 
each  other  in  many  and  crucial  respects.  .  .  . 
It  Is  only  when  challenge  Is  made  to  the  share 
that  the  public  schools  have  in  the  execution 
of  a  particular  'released  time'  program  that 
close  Judicial  scrutiny  la  demanded  of  the 
exact  relation  between  the  religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  public  educ4iional  system  in  the 
specific  situation  before  i  He  Court." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charles  E.  Reeo,  Joyce  Reed,  Veeda  Goud- 
ZWAARO,    Ruth    Dtkstka,    LoRRAim   Dtk- 
HousE,  TiNo  J.  Cavigciola,  Joan  Caviggi- 
oul  and  Robert  L.  Hulsebus,  Plaintiffs  v. 
Jack  Van  Hovxn,  Jack  E.  Kausx,  Cornel- 
ius DoDD.  Grant  W.  Siler,  Paul  R.  Stkiiclx, 
Glenn     Ntkxbk,     and     Jenison     Public 
School  District  No.  30,  Defendants 
(Civ.  A.  No.  4787— U5.  District  Court,  W.  D. 
BUchlgan,  S.  D.,  Jan.  8, 1965) 
Parents  of  public  school  children  brought 
suit  against  superintendent  of  schools  and 
members  of  board  of  education  to  enjoin  re- 
ligious exercises  in  the  public  schools.    The 
District    Court,    Fox,    J.,    held    that    public 
school  students  who  wish  to  say  prayer  or 
read  scriptures  according  to  their  choice  In 
morning  before  school  day  begins  and  after 
school  day  ends,  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  provided  that  they  meet  in  room  other 
than  regular  home  room,  and  complete  their 
exercises  at  least  five  minutes  before  regu- 
larly scheduled  class  day  or  do  not  begin 
until  at  least  five  minutes  after  completion 
of   regular   school   class   day,   and   no   bell 
should  signify  start  of  prayer  exercise,  and  If 
prayer  is  to  be  said  during  lunch  period,  it 
should  be  a  sUent  prayer  during  moments 
of  silence  set  aside  for  private  meditation  at 
start  of  that  period. 
Injunction  denlecL 

1.  Constitutional  I>aw(S=>84 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution Insures  to  parents  the  security  that 
children  attending  public  elementary  schools 
are  not  officially  taught  tenets  of  religion 
other  than  that  of  parents,  and  such  Insur- 
ance is  protection  to  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority, and  it  Is  essential  safeguard  to  pro- 
tection and  free  exercise  of  religion. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

2.  Schools  and  School  Dlstrlct8C=>165 
When  time  of  public  grade  schools  is  given 

over  to  religious  practices,  there  is  Interfer- 
ence with  fundamental  right  of  parents  to 
see  to  education  of  their  children,  iot  con- 
tinued observances,  being  repetitive,  when 
Joined  with  authority  of  local  school,  can 
easily  constitute  a  teaching  of  particular 
practices  and  beliefs  Involved.  U.S.C.A. 
Const.  Amend.  1. 

3.  Constitutional  LawC=>84 

When  religion  Is  Included  In  regular  pro- 
gram in  public  schools  In  such  way  as  to 
become  connected  with  learning  process, 
other  than  within  framework  of  general,  ob- 
jective course  on  religion  as  religion,  parents 
have  every  right  to  object  on  constitutional 
grounds,  for  espousal  of  particular  religious 
doctrine  Is  not  function  of  public  grade 
schools.    U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

4.  Constitutional  Law®=>84 

School  authorities  in  public  grade  schools 
and  those  accommodated  must  not  violate 
rights  of  free  exercise  of  religion  of  those 
not  In  accord  vrtth  practices  of  the  accom- 
modated.   U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend  1. 

5.  Constitutional  Law®=>84 

Every  Individual  in  society  has  right  to 
free  exercise  of  his  religion  according  to  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience,  and  there  Is  cor- 
responding duty  on  public  authority  as  well 
as  other  individuals  to  recognize  and  respect 
that  right  in  such  way  that  individual  i% 
free  from  coercion  of  any  kind.  U.S.C.A 
Const.  Amend.  1. 

6.  Constitutional  Law^384 

There  need  be  no  coercion  on  minorities 
in  order  for  there  to  be  a  violation  of  provi- 
sion of  Constitution  that  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  Sstablishment  of  religion, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  that  practice  or  en- 
actment have  net  effect  of  placing  official 
support  of  local  or  national  government  be- 
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hind  particular  denomination  or  belief. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

7.  Constitutional  Law€=>84 

If  state  or  federal  government  espouses 
particular  philosophy  or  secularism,  or 
secularism  In  general,  there  Is  violation  of 
provision  of  Constitution  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  res{>ecting  establishment  of  re- 
ligion.    U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.   1. 

8.  Schools  and  School  DlstrlctsC=3l65 

As  between  theistic  and  humanistic  reli- 
gions, public  schools  must  carefully  avoid  any 
program  of  Indoctrination  In  ultimate  values. 
U.S.C~A.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

9.  Schools  and  School  Dl8trictsC=>165 
Public  school  students  who  vrtsh   to  say 

prayer  or  read  scriptures  according  to  their 
choice  In  morning  before  school  day  begins 
and  after  school  day  ends,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  BO,  provided  that  they  meet  In 
room  other  than  regular  home  room,  and 
complete  their  exercise  at  least  five  minutes 
before  regularly  scheduled  class  day  or  do  not 
begin  until  at  least  five  minutes  after  comple- 
tion of  regular  school  class  day,  and  no  bell 
should  signify  start  of  prayer  exercise,  and 
If  prayer  Is  to  be  said  during  lunch  period,  it 
should  be  a  silent  prayer  during  momenta  of 
silence  set  aside  for  private  meditation  at 
start  of  that  period,  U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend. 
1. 

10.  Schools  and  School  Di8trlct8C=>l'6S 
During    regular    school    day    at    public 

schools,  there  shoiild  be  no  reading  from 
Bible,  no  Bible  stories,  and  no  assignment 
of  themes  on  such  topics  as  why  student 
believes  or  disbelieves  in  religious  devotions. 
U^.CA.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

11.  Schools  and  School  Dlstrict8€=>lM 
Pledge  of  allegiance  and  patriotic  songs 

or  readings  are  permissible  in  pubUc  schools 
at  any  time,  provided  that  they  are  volun- 
tary.    VS.CJi..  Const.  Amend.  1. 

13.  Schools  and  School  I>lstrlct8C=>165 

Role  of  teacher  at  preechool  or  postschool 
reUglous  sessions  Is  strictly  that  of  one 
charged  with  responsibility  of  maintaining 
order,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  called  on  to 
select  prayer  which  should  be  said,  or  to 
select  readings  which  may  be  used,  and  stu- 
dents should  determine  what  should  be  done. 
U.S.C.A.  Const.  Amend.  1. 

Warner,  Norcroes  &  Judd,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Harold  S.  Sawyer  and  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Namara,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  of  counsel,  for 
plaintiffs. 

Vamum,  Ridderlng,  Wierengo  &  Chiisten- 
Bon.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Laurent  K.  Var- 
num.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Jon  P.  De- 
Wltt.  of  counsel,  for  defendants. 

Fox.  District  Judge. 

Plaintiffs  are  parents  of  children  currently 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Jenison 
School  District,  Ottawa  County,  Michigan. 
Defendant  Nykerk  Is  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  the  Jenison  Public  Schools:  the 
other  defendants  are  members  of  the  Board 
of  EMucation  of  the  Jenison  Public  Schools. 

Plaintiffs  instituted  suit  under  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  claiming  that 
certain  practices  In  the  Jenison  PubUc 
Schools  violate  both  the  free  exercise  and  es- 
tablishment clauses  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Subsequent  to  the  filing  of  this  suit,  a  new 
policy  with  respect  to  the  religious  practices 
was  adopted  and  put  into  operation  In  the 
Jenison  Public  Schools.  Defendants  claimed 
that  the  controversy  was  ended  by  that 
policy,  and  moved  for  a  summary  Judgment. 

Plaintiffs  have  requested  an  injunction  to 
prevent  any  exercises  of  a  religious  nature 
from  being  conducted. 

At  a  hearing,  this  court  denied  the  defend- 
ants' motion  for  a  summary  judgment,  and 
did  not  grant  plaintiffs'  request  for  an  in- 
junction, suggesting  to  the  parties  a  substi- 
tute policy  which  laid  out  the  broad  outlines 
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of  a  program  allowing  an  accommodation  to 
tboee  children  who  wished  to  pray,  provided 
such  exercises  were  conducted  and  oompleted 
outside  the  hours  of  the  regular  school  day. 

After  a  short  period  of  time,  the  plalntlffa 
again  appeared  before  the  ooiirt,  objecting 
to  the  substitute  poUcy  aa  Implemented  by 
the  school  board. 

The  board.  In  attempting  to  apply  the 
policy,  was  faced  with  a  school  bus  problem 
In  allowing  the  exercises  to  take  place  In  the 
momtng,  before  school  began. 

The  buses  serving  the  Jenlson  School  Dis- 
trict also  serve  the  neighboring  school  dis- 
tricts, smd  therefore,  the  bus  schedules  were 
rigid,  and  children  attending  the  Jenlson 
Schools  continued  to  arrive  at  the  same  time 
as  they  had  before  Uie  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  oourt-suggeeted  policy. 

Cbnsequently,  In  cwder  to  provide  for  a 
working  aooommodatlon,  the  School  Board 
changed  "the  bell  and  beginning  of  8cho<d 
timing"  as  Illustrated  by  the  procedure  inau- 
gurated In  the  Sandy  Hill  School:  at  8:40 
AM.  a  warning  bell  sounds,  followed  by  an- 
other bell  at  8:45  AM.  to  Indicate  that  the 
borne  rooms  are  open  for  the  use  of  those 
ehlldr«n  desiring  to  pray.  At  8:60  AM.  a 
third  beU  rings,  signifying  the  end  of  the 
voluntary  prayer  period  and  additionally, 
that  school  is  about  to  begin.  At  9:00  AM. 
a  bell  signifying  the  actual  start  of  the  class 
day  Is  rang. 

FUlntura  object  to  these  practices,  claim- 
ing that  tliey  raise  problems  of  cxcusal  and 
scuiocnttnn  wbldx  «r«  constitutionally  pro- 
hibited. 

By  this  opinion,  the  court  will  attempt  to 
clarify  Its  suggestion  for  an  lnt«rlm  proce- 
dure. 

The  policy  Initially  proposed  by  defendants 
purported  to  establish  a  position  of  neutral- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education 
with  respect  to  reUglon.^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  oases  at  Engel  t.  Vltale.  870  VJB.  421, 
83  8.  Ct.  U61.  8  Ik  Bd.  ad  601,  and  Ablngton 
School  Olstelet  t.  Behempp,  S74  U.S.  aoa.  83 
8.  Ct.  1500. 10  li.  Ed.  3d  844,  has  been  caUed  to 
rule  upon  the  oonatltutlonallty  of  prayers 
and  Bible  reading  In  the  public  schools 

In  the  Engel  case  the  court  ruled  that  the 
recitation  of  a  prayer  composed  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  at  the  direction 
of  the  looal  Board  o<  Education,  violated  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  Flnt  Amend- 
ment. 

In  the  Schempp  case,  the  court  held  that  a 
requirement  that  the  school  day  open  with  a 
reading,  without  comment,  of  verses  from 
the  Holy  Bible  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  by  the  students  In  unison,  was 
also  a  violation  of  the  establlfhment  clause. 


This  was  so  even  though  attendance  at  the 
exercises  was  not  compulsory. 

The  establishment  claxise  of  the  First 
Amendment  has  two  Important  characteris- 
tics. First,  the  relationship  between  gotwm- 
ment  and  religion;  by  that  relationship  the 
First  Amendment,  by  Its  position  of  neu- 
trality, protects  both  religion  and  govern- 
ment. Secondly,  the  establishment  limita- 
tion serves  as  an  Instrument  to  the  second 
provision  of  the  First  Amendment,  namely, 
the  free  exercise  clause.  It  Is  designed  In 
this  req>ect  to  Insxire  to  all  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  free  from  the  Influential  in- 
terference of  government. 

Nothing  In  the  Engel  or  Schempp  deci- 
sions Inhibits  In  the  slightest  way  an  Indi- 
vidual In  the  free  exercise  of  religion  In  his 
home.  In  his  church,  or  in  any  assembly  with 
the  particular  denomination  to  which  he  be- 
longs, either  in  the  practice  or  the  teaching  of 
that  religion. 

|1]  On  the  other  hand,  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment Insures  to  parents  the  security  that 
children  attending  public  elementary  schools 
are  not  officially  taught  the  tenets  of  a  re- 
ligion other  than  that  of  the  parents.  This 
liu\irance  is  a  protection  to  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority,  and  It  is  an  essential 
safeguard  to  the  protection  and  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  In  the  fast-changing  clr- 
cimistances  of  our  day,  today's  majority  may 
be  tomorrow's  minority. 

The  natural  right  of  the  parents  to  edu- 
cate their  children  was  recognized  by  Mr. 
Jxistice  McReynolds  In  Pierce  v.  Sodety  of 
Sisters,  268  U.S.  610,  46  8.  Ct.  6T1,  68  U  Ed. 
1070. 

"The  fundamental  theory  of  liberty  upon 
which  all  governments  In  this  Union  repose 
excludes  any  general  power  of  the  state  to 
standardize  its  children  by  forcing  them  to 
accept  Instruction  from  the  public  teachers 
only.  The  child  is  not  the  mere  creature  of 
the  state:  thoee  who  nurture  him  and  direct 
his  destiny  have  the  right,  coupled  with  the 
high  duty,  to  prepare  him  for  additional 
obligations."    Id.  at  585.  45  S.  Ct.  at  573. 

[3|  When  the  time  of  the  public  grade 
schools  Is  given  over  to  religious  practices, 
thtfe  Is  an  Interference  with  this  funda- 
mental right  of  parents  to  see  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  for  continued  observ- 
ances, being  repetitive,  when  joined  with 
the  authority  of  the  local  school,  could  easily 
constitute  a  teaching  of  the  particular  prac- 
tices and  beliefs  involved.' 


*  1.  Upon  the  request  of  any  student  or 
parent  of  a  student  In  any  particular  class 
that  the  Individual  tw  allowed  prayer  and /or 
Bible  reading  as  a  regtilar  religious  exercise 
at  the  opening  of  school,  the  teacher  must 
devise  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  con- 
trolling such  exercise. 

3.  The  rules  and  regulations  devised  to 
Implement  the  requested  exercises  may  vary, 
depending  on  the  number  of  children  or 
parents  so  requesting,  from  allowing  a  mo- 
ment of  reverent  silence  to  allowing  prayers 
In  unison,  aloud.  In  the  event  the  teacher 
finds  that  divergent  requests  preclude  rea- 
sonable control,  the  teacher  may  always  allow 
as  a  satisfactory  substitute,  a  moment  of 
reverent  silence. 

3.  Depending  upon  the  form  of  requested 
exercise  permitted  In  the  discretion  of  the 
tsacher,  those  who  object  shall  remain  In  the 
c'a£s,  or  be  excused  from  the  requested  ex- 
ercise, or  may  arrive  at  class  late,  as  the 
t^-ncher  feels  will  best  serve  classroom  pro- 
cedures and  minimize  embarrassment. 
(Jenlson  Public  Schools  District  No.  30. 
Statement  of  Policy,  pp.  1-3.) 


•See:  Prayer,  Public  Schools  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Kauper,  Michigan  Law  Review, 
April  1963,  Vol.  61,  Page  1031,  at  Page  1066: 

"Viewed  with  respect  to  the  precise  prob- 
lem before  the  Court,  the  decision  In  En- 
gel Is  not  a  disturbing  one,  when  evaluated 
in  terms  of  underlying  policy  considerations. 
Prayer,  religious  faith,  and  the  freedom  of 
religion  are  not  damaged  by  the  Court's  hold- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  decision  main- 
tains the  dignity  and  religious  significance  of 
prayer  by  keeping  it  free  from  state  compul- 
sion and  Interference,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  It  preserves  the  freedom  of  both  the 
believer  and  the  non-believer  In  respect  to 
prayer.  Nor  sho\ild  It  be  of  consequence 
that  the  prayer  was  'nonsectarlan.'  Even 
such  a  prayer  can  be  productive  of  rellglotu 
dlvlslveness,  not  only  because  It  Is  objec- 
tionable to  non-believers  or  non-thelstlc  re- 
ligionists, but  also  because  thelstlc  believers 
may  find  It  an  offense  to  conscience  to  engage 
In  prayer  except  in  accordance  with  the 
tenets  of  their  own  religion.  Moreover,  re- 
ligionists can  have  little  enthtislasm  for  an 
offldally  sanctioned  nonsectarlan  expression 
of  reUglous  belief  which  at  most  reflects  a 
vague  and  generalized  religiosity.  Any  use- 
fulness of  a  prayer  practice  in  public  schools 
as  symboUc  of  the  religious  tradition  In  our 
national  life,  of  the  values  of  religion  to  our 
society,  and  of  rellgloaB  ideas  shared  In  eom- 


(3)  By  sending  their  children  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  parents  tacitly  approve  of  the 
education  which  the  children  wUl  receive 
there.  However,  when  religion  is  Included  in 
the  regular  program  In  such  a  way  as  to  be- 
come oonnected  with  the  learning  process, 
other  than  within  the  framework  of  a  gen- 
eral, objective  course  on  religion  as  religion, 
the  parents  have  every  right  to  object  on 
constitutional  grounds,  for  espousal  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  doctrine  Is  not  the  function 
of  the  public  grade  schools  in  our  society. 

(4)  Children  attending  public  grade 
schools  are  effectively  captives.  Thus,  in 
seeking  an  accommodation,  school  author- 
ities, and  thoee  accommodated,  must  not 
violate  the  rights  of  free  exercise  of  those  not 
In  accord  with  the  practices  of  the  accom- 
modated. 

(5]  Each  Individual  In  society  has  the 
right  to  free  exercise  of  his  religion  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
There  Is  »  corresponding  duty  upon  public 
authority  aa  well  as  other  Individuals  to 
recognize  and  respect  that  right  In  such  a 
way  that  the  Individual  Is  tree  frpm  coercion 
of  any  kind.' 

Mr.  Justice  Clark,  In  the  majority  opin- 
ion In  the  Schempp  case,  succinctly  stated 
the  basis  for  the  belief  In  separation  of  gov- 
ernment from  any  one  form  of  religion  when 
he  quoted  from  the  Engel  case,  supra: 
"•  •  •  the  'first  and  most  Immediate  ptir- 
pose  (of  the  Establishment  Clause)  rested 
on  the  belief  that  a  union  of  government 
and  religion  tends  to  destroy  government 
and  to  degrade  religion.'  (Citation  omitted.) 
When  government,  the  Court  said,  allies  it- 
self with  one  particular  form  of  religion,  the 
inevitable  result  Is  that  It  Incurs  'the  hatred, 
disrespect  and  even  contempt  of  those  who 
held  contrary  beliefs.'  Ibid."  (Ablngton 
School  District  v.  Schempp,  supra,  S74  U.S. 
at  221,  83  S.Ct.  at  1571.) 

In  Schempp.  it  was  contended  that  to  re- 
quire the  elimination  of  religious  exercises 
in  public  schools  was  an  Interference  with 
the  religious  liberty  of  those  children  who 
wished  to  participate.  In  this  respect.  Jus- 
tice Clark  said : 

"Finally,  we  cannot  accept  that  the  con- 
cept of  neutrality,  which  does  not  permit  a 
State  to  require  a  religious  exercise  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  affected, 
collides  with  the  majority's  right  to  free 
exercise  of  religion.  WhUe  the  Free  Exer- 
cise Clause  clearly  prohibits  the  use  of  state 
action  to  deny  the  rights  of  free  exercise  to 
anyone  it  has  never  meant  that  a  majority 
could  use  the  machinery  of  the  State  to 
practice  Its  beliefs.  Such  a  contention  was 
effectively  answered  by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson 
for  the  Court  in  West  Virginia  State  Board 
of  Education  v.  Barnette,  319  U.S.  624,  63 
S.Ct.  1178,  87  L-Ed.  1628: 

"  "The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Bights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials 
and  to  establish  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to 
•  *  •  freedom  of  worship  •  •  •  and  other 
fundamental  rights  may  not  be  submitted 
to  vote;  they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no 
elections.' 

"The  place  of  religion  in  our  society  Is  an 
exalted  one,  achl«ved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion  of  reliance  on   the  home,  the  church 


mon,  must  be  weighed  against  the  peril  that 
the  official  promotion  of  conunon-denoml- 
nator  religious  practices,  conspicuous  by 
their  vagueness  and  syncretlstlc  character, 
will  contribute  to  the  furtherance  and  estat- 
itshment  of  an  official  folk  or  culture  religion 
which  many  competent  observers  regard  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  vitality  and  distinctive 
witness  of  the  historic  faiths." 

*  Brown,  Observer  In  Rome,  Appendix  B,  p. 
361. 
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and  the  Inviolable  citadel  (ff  the  Individual 
heart  and  mind.  We  havia  come  to  recog- 
nize through  bitter  experience  that  It  is  not 
within  the  power  of  govetoment  to  Invade 
that  citadel,  whether  its  purpose  or  effect  be 
to  aid  or  o{^>ose,  to  advance  or  retard.  In 
the  relationship  between  itan  and  religion, 
the  State  is  firmly  committed  to  a  position 
of  neutrality.  Though  tite  application  of 
that  rule  requires  Interpretation  of  a  delicate 
sort,  the  rule  itself  Is  cleairly  and  concisely 
stated  In  the  words  of  the  fUrst  Amendment." 
(Ablngton  School  District  y.  Schempp,  supra, 
374  U.S.  at  225-226,  83  8.  Ot.  at  1573-1574.) 

|6]  An  examination  of  tke  establishment 
clause  in  light  of  the  ScUfmpp  and  Engel 
coses,  supra  reveals  that  (here  need  be  no 
ooercion  upon  minorities  in  order  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  establishment  clause  to  exist. 
It  U  only  necessary  that  the  practice  or 
enactment  have  the  net  e]fect  of  placing  the 
official  support  of  the  locator  national  gov- 
ernment behind  a  particv^r  dcTumination 
or  belief.  Ablngton  School  District  v. 
Schempp.  supra,  374  UjS.  at  222,  83  8.  Ct. 
1S60.  See  also  Engel  v.  Vltaie,  supra,  370  UjS. 
at  430-436,  82  8.  Ct.  1261.  i 

(7)  Similarly,  were  stata  or  federal  gov- 
enunent  to  espouse  a  particular  philosophy 
of  secularism,  or  secularism  in  general,  the 
establishment  clause  would  be  violated. 
Zorach  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  S06,  314,  72  S.  Ct. 
879,  96  L.  Ed.  954,  Ablngton  School  District  v. 
Schemiv,  supra,  374  U.S.  ,8t  225,  83  S.  Ct. 
1S60.  I 

However,  there  do  exist  ajieas  In  which  the 
interplay  between  govermhent  and  religion 
does  not  constitute  an  estaibllshment  of  reli- 
gion. This  Is  the  field  oi  accommodation, 
first  expressed  in  the  Zor^Ch  case,  and  ex- 
plored at  great  length  by  I*,  Justice  Brennan 
in  a  concurring  opinion  In  Behempp.  Ablng- 
ton School  District  v.  Sche^npp,  374  U.S.  203, 
330,  83  8.  Ct.  1560,  10  L.!  Ed.  2d  844,  862. 
It  has  also  been  noted  in  articles  by  leading 
cwmnentators.*  i 

As  set  forth  in  Zorach  V.  Clauson  supra, 
the  principle  was  stated : 

"When  the  state  encourages  religious  In- 
structions or  cooperates  with  religious  au- 
thorltlee  by  adjtistlng  the  schedules  of  pub- 
lic events  to  sectarian  ne^ds,  it  follows  the 
best  of  our  traditions.  For  It  then  respects 
the  religious  nature  of  odr  people  and  ac- 
commodates the  public  seifvice  to  their  spir- 
itual needs."  Id.  843,  U.sl.  at  314,  73  S.  Ct. 
at684,96L.  Ed.  at963.  ' 

|8|  It  may  well  be  that  this  court  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  ultimately  whether  or 
not  the  actual  operation  of  a  particular 
practice  Is  a  permissible  lona.  of  accommoda- 
tion. However,  for  the  present,  it  seems  clear 
tliat,  in  light  of  the  decided  cases,  the  public 
schools,  as  between  thelstlo  and  humanistic 
religions,  must  carefully  avoid  any  program 
of  indoctrination  in  ultimate  values. 

The  touchstone  In  both  Sngel  versus  Vltaie, 
wpra,  and  Ablngton  School  District  v. 
Schempp,  supra,  was  the  fcupport  given  to 
the  practices  by  the  local  echool  authorities. 
In  both  cases,  the  exercises  were  directed  to 
be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  school  day. 
Students  who  chose  not  to  participate  were 
required  to  absent  themselves  at  the  start 
of  the  school  period  or  remain  and  silently 
endure  a  ceremony  which  Holated  their  con- 
stitutional rights.* 
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'See,  for  example.  Rellgjdn  and  the  Public 
Order,  pp.  17-23,  (edited  by  Olannela,  1963); 
Prayer.  Public  Schools  4«d  the  Supreme 
Court,  Kauper,  Michigan  tiaw  Review,  AprU 
1963,  Vol.  61,  Page  1031,  at  pp.  1086-1068. 

•See:  Prayer,  Public  Schools  and  the  Su- 
preme court,  Kauper,  Michigan  Law  Review, 
April  1663,  Vol.  61,  Page  1081.  at  page  1066: 

"The  Issue  raised  In  En|el  Is  symptomatic 
of  the  problem  we  face  in  a  religiously  plu- 
ralistic society.  •  *  • 
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[9]  Now.  it  is  this  court's  proposal  that 
the  students  who  wish  to  say  a  prayer  or 
read  scriptures  according  to  their  choice  in 
the  morning  before  the  school  day  begins 
and  after  the  school  day  ends,  be  permitted 
to  do  so;  provided,  however,  that  they  meet 
In  a  room  other  than  their  regular  home 
room,  and  complete  their  exercise  at  least 
five  minutes  before  the  regularly  scheduled 
class  day,  or  at  least  five  minutes  after  the 
completion  of  the  regular  school  class  day. 

Furthermore,  no  bell  signifying  the  start 
of  a  prayer  exercise  should  be  rung.  This 
exercise  is  voluntary,  and  those  wishing  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  provided 
should  learn  the  time  when  it  is  offered  to 
them  and  appear  at  the  designated  location 
without  the  aid  of  a  school  bell.  The  first 
bell  should  signal  that  school  Is  about  to 
begin. 


"Religionists  have  ground  for  complaint  if 
the  public  schools  by  studied  Indifference 
teach  that  belief  In  God  is  irrelevant  to  Ufe. 
The  Engel  decision  does  not  require  such  In- 
difference. Consistent  with  it  the  schools 
may  follow  practices  and  teaching  programs 
that  help  to  create  awareness,  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  religious  factor  In 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  its  citizens.  They 
may  create  respect  for  the  moral  values  which 
reflect  the  community  consensus  and  which 
illuminate  the  purposes  and  processes  of  oxir 
democratic  society.  But  It  is  not  their  re- 
sponsibility or  function  to  cultivate  an  offi- 
cial faith  or  Ideology,  whether  religious  or 
humanistic  In  character,  or  to  Indoctrinate 
students  in  any  system  of  beliefs  and  values 
that  rests  on  a  claim  of  Insight  Into  ultimate 
truth  with  respect  to  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  life.  Parents  who  desire  religious 
instruction  for  their  children  as  part  of  a 
school  program  have  the  option  of  sending 
them  to  parochial  schools.  One  effect  of  the 
school  prayer  decision  Is  to  highlight  the  im- 
portance of  private  schools  and  of  the  par- 
ents' freedom  of  choice  In  our  ftee  and 
plivalistic  society  that  does  not  recognize 
governmental  monopoly  of  the  educational 
process.  But  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
are  concerned  with  the  relevancy  of  religious 
teaching  to  the  total  educational  program 
do  not  see  the  parochial  school  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem.  Their  Interest  may  lie 
In  the  further  development  of  dismissed-  or 
released- time  programs  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  public  school  systems. 
Moreover,  In  view  of  the  present  Impasse 
with  respect  to  the  parochial  school  situa- 
tion. It  may  well  be  that  the  shared-time 
plan  offers  the  greatest  promise  for  recon- 
ciling the  felt  needs  for  religious  Instruction 
with  the  secular  limitations  placed  on  the 
public  school  systems.  All  proposals  of  this 
kind  deserve  careful  study.  Needless  to  say, 
any  constructive  solution  to  the  problem 
will  require  a  generous  measure  of  sympa- 
thetic understanding,  good  will  and  tolerance 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  elements  of  the 
community. 

"Whatever  the  merits  of  plans  for  accom- 
modating the  educational  system  to  pro- 
grams of  formal  religious  Instruction,  they 
should  not  serve  to  otwcure  the  fundamental 
consideration  that  the  cultivation  of  reli- 
gious faith  is  the  responsibility  of  home  and 
church.  If  secularism  triumphs  as  the  domi- 
nant American  Ideology,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause of  the  Constitution  or  the  Supreme 
Court  or  because  the  public  schools  have 
failed  in  their  limited  tasks,  but  because 
meaningful  and  vital  religious  faith  has  lost 
Its  place  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Engel  decision  is  a  forceful  re- 
minder to  parents  and  the  churches  that 
theirs  is  the  task  and  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing prayer,  worship  and  religious  instruction 
rich  and  meaningful  In  the  lives  of  their 
chUdren." 


This  plan  is  an  attempted  accommodation, 
and  since  It  is  an  accommodation.  It  mxist  in 
no  way  affect  those  who  do  not  wish  an  ac- 
conunodatlon.  For  this  reason,  the  practices 
which  are  observed  mxist  be  free  of  any  poe- 
slble  elements  of  coercion.  Those  who  do 
take  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
program  must  be  separated  from  the  official 
activity  of  the  school,  as  of  course  must  be 
the  program  itself.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  directed  time  gap  between  the  end  of 
the  practices  and  the  official  start  of  school, 
and  between  the  end  of  the  school  day  and 
the  beginning  of  the  practices  after  the  close 
of  the  school  day. 

Furthermore,  to  fully  insure  that  separa- 
tion, this  court  will  require  that  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  morning  exercises  there  be  a 
general  commingling  of  the  entire  student 
body  on  the  way  to  class,  just  as  there  would 
be  were  there  no  exercises  whatsoever.  That 
is,  all  rooms  will  be  empty  before  the  bell 
rings  for  the  start  of  the  school  day.  Thus, 
home  rooms,  or  whatever  room  students  tise 
to  commence  the  official  school  day  will  be 
filled  in  the  usual  way,  and  no  student  will 
enter  a  room  containing  a  group  which  has 
previously  congregated  there  for  the  purpose 
of  prayer — all  students  will  enter  simultane- 
ously upon  the  signal  for  the  start  of  the 
school  day. 

For  example,  those  children  wishing  to 
pray  before  school  begins,  and  who  would 
ordinarily  begin  the  class  day  in  home  room 
A,  might  meet  for  prayer  in  home  room  B; 
and.  In  like  manner,  those  students  from 
home  room  B  who  desire  to  pray  might  meet 
in  home  room  A.  Thus,  when  the  3rst  bell 
sounded,  all  students  would  proceed  to  their 
regular  classrooms. 

If  a  prayer  Is  to  be  said  during  the  lunch 
period,  it  shall  be  a  silent  prayer,  during  a 
few  moments  of  silence  set  aside  for  private 
meditation  at  the  start  of  that  period. 

If  any  reading  is  to  be  done,  let  it  be  a 
selection  from  one  of  our  historical  docu- 
ments, such  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, or  the  Northwest  Ordinance;  or,  for  ex- 
ample, speeches  of  our  martyred  Presidents, 
such  as  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  or 
John  F.  Kennedy's  Inaugural  address;  or  any 
one  of  the  Thanksgiving  proclamations  of 
any  President,  or  of  any  Governor.* 

These  writings  would  be  lessons  In  the 
Impact  of  religion  upon  the  men  who  were 
leaders  of  our  nation,  and  In  turn,  through 
them,  upon  the  nation's  affairs  and  his- 
tory. The  annals  of  our  nation  are  replete 
with  Indications  of  the  essentially  religious 
character    of    this    country  < — belief    In    a 


'  For  an  example  of  some  of  the  past  presi- 
dential speeches  which  would  be  acceptable 
for  this  pin^Kise,  see  Footnote  3  to  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart's  dissenting  opinion  In  Engel  t.  Vl- 
taie, 370  UjS.  431.  446-448.  83  8.  Ct.  1361.  8 
L.  Bd.  3d,  601,  617-618. 

»  See,  for  example,  Ablngton  School  District 
V.  Schempp.  374  U.S.  203.  213,  83  8.  Ct.  1560, 
1566,  10  L.  Ed.  2d  844.  853:  "It  can  be  truly 
said,  therefore,  that  today,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning, our  national  life  reflects  a  religious 
people  •  •  •"  See,  likewise.  President  Lin- 
coln is  Inaugural  Address  of  March  4,  1865: 
"*  •  •  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Tet,  If  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toll  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  axe  true  and  righteous  altogether.' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work   we   are   In   to   bind   up   the   nation's 
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Supreme  Being,*  beUef  tbat  the  rights  of  man 
are  not  the  creation  of  government* — and 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  demonstrate  that  the  na- 
tion U  not  hostile,  nor  are  any  of  Its  gov- 
ernmental unite  hostile  to  religion  as  such.'* 


wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
]URt  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

And  from  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  January  20.  1961:  "With  a 
good  conscience  our  only  sxire  reward,  with 
history  the  Onal  judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go 
forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His 
blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here 
on  earth  Ood's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 

•  "We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being."  Zoraeh 
T.  ClauBon,  343  U.S.  30fl.  at  313,  72  S.Ct.  679, 
at  684,  96  L.Ed.  954.  at  962. 

Bee  also.  Joint  Congressional  Resolution  of 
J\Uy  30,  1956,  70  Stat.  732.  declaring  the  na- 
tional motto  to  be  "In  Ood  We  Tr\Mt." 

•  See.  for  example,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: "When  in  the  Course  of  numan 
events  It  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture and  of  Nature's  Ood  entitle  them,  a  de- 
cent respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  tbat  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  Impel  them  to  the  separation. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights.  •  •  •.- 

See  also,  the  Inau  (rural  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  January  20,  1961:  "•  •  •  the 
same  revolutionary  beliefs  for  which  our  fore- 
bears fought  are  still  at  issue  around  the 
globe — the  beUef  that  the  rights  of  man 
come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state  but 
from  the  hand  of  Ood." 

And.  also,  from  the  address  of  President 
Kennedy  delivered  in  Dallas,  Texas,  Novem- 
ber 33,  1963:  "We  in  this  country.  In  this 
generation,  are,  by  destiny  rather  than 
choice,  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world 
freedom.  We  ask,  therefore,  that  we  may  be 
worthy  of  our  power  and  responsibility,  that 
we  may  exercise  our  strength  and  wisdom 
with  restraint,  and  that  we  may  achieve  in 
our  time  and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of 
'peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.'  That 
must  always  be  otir  goal — and  the  righteous- 
ness ot  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our 
strength.  For  as  was  written  long  ago :  'Ex- 
cept the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  In  vain.'  " 

>*"But  we  find  no  constitutional  require- 
ment which  makes  It  necessary  for  govern- 
ment to  be  hostile  to  religion  and  to  throw 
Its  weight  against  efforts  to  widen  the  effec- 
tive scope  of  religious  Influence."  Zoraeh  v. 
Clauson,  supra,  343  U.S.  at  314,  72  S.Ct.  at 
684. 

"It  has  been  argued  tbat  to  apply  the  Con- 
stitution In  such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  state 
laws  respecting  an  eetabllsbment  of  religious 
services  In  public  schools  is  to  Indicate  a  hos- 
tility toward  religion  or  toward  prayer. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  wrong. 
The  history  of  man  Is  Inseparable  from  the 
history  of  religion."  Engel  v.  Vitale,  supra, 
370  U.S.  at  433-434,  82  S.Ct.  at  1368. 

"We  agree  of  course  that  the  State  may 
not  establish  a  'religion  of  secularism'  In  the 
sense  of  affirmatively  opposing  or  showing 
hostility  to  religion,  thus  'preferring  those 
who  believe  in  no  religion  over  those  who  do 
believe.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Nothing  we  have  said  here  Indicates  that 
such  study  of  the  Bible  or  of  religion,  when 
presented  objectively  as  part  of  a  secular  pro- 


Tboee  children  who  may  themselves  dis- 
sent, or  whose  parents  may  dissent  from 
their  participating  In  the  exercises,  would 
be  required  only  to  report  for  school  at  the 
regular  opening  time  of  school  and  would 
be  permitted  to  leave  school  at  the  regular 
closing  time. 

Certainly  the  period  of  silent  prayer  before 
lunch  affords  the  students  an  opportunity 
to  say  their  own  denominational  prayer,  and 
all  would  be  privileged  to  say  any  prayer 
which  their  own  denomination  may  have 
taught  them.  Those  who  do  not  share  the 
prayer  would  be  free  to  contemplate  any- 
thing which  they  desired. 

(101  During  the  regular  school  day,  there 
will  be  no  reading  from  the  Bible,  nor  Bible 
stories,  and  no  themes  will  be  assigned  on 
such  topics  as  "Why  X  believe  or  disbelieve  in 
religious  devotions." 

(Ill  Additionally,  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
and  patriotic  songs  or  readings  are  permis- 
sible at  any  time,  provided  they  are  volun- 
tary. 

(12]  The  role  of  the  teacher  at  these 
pre-  or  poet-school  sessions  is  strictly  that 
of  one  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  order.  No  teacher  shall  be 
called  upon  to  select  the  prayer  which  should 
be  said,  or  to  select  the  readings  which 
may  be  given.  The  students  would  de- 
termine, by  means  of  their  own  choosing, 
what  should  be  done  in  this  respect.  The 
burden  would  not  be  cast  upon  the  teacher 
to  make  the  decision,  nor  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

This  approach  Is  by  no  means  a  final 
judgment  of  the  court,  nor  should  it  be 
taken  as  a  preliminary  indication  of  a  final 
Judgment.  In  suggesting  this  plan,  the  court 
la  merely  trying  to  arrive  at  an  Interim  ac- 
commodation, having  foremost  in  mind  the 
natural,  God-glven  rights  of  each  parent  to 
determine  the  course  ot  religious  education 
for  his  child,  but  also  considering  the  fact 
that  the  present  proposal  of  the  school  board 
does  relate  to  a  serious  effort  to  reconcile 
divergent  opinions  in  an  area  where  rigid, 
dogmatic  positions  too  often  abound,  with 
the  effect  tbat  a  problem  of  continuing  Im- 
portance results  in  increased  misunderstand- 
ing and  bitterness,  a  situation  which  must 
certainly  be  regretted  by  all.  regardless  of 
religious  affiliation,  or  lack  of  it. 

The  EUigel  and  Schempp  cases,  supra,  were 
decided  on  the  basis  of  the  establlsament 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  The  accom- 
modation suggested  in  this  opinion  is  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  nexus  between  official 
authority  and  religion  which  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  establishment  clause. 

However,  even  should  the  program  succes- 
fuUy  escape  the  prohibitions  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause,  as  administered  It  may  pos- 
sibly result  in  abridgment  of  rights  of  free 
exercise,  and  for  this  reason  testimony  may  be 
required  to  determine  precisely  the  effect 
which  such  a  program  bas.>^ 


I  direct  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
keeping  of  a  record  of  the  happenings  during 
this  interim  period,  as  an  aid  to  the  court,  in 
reaching  a  final  judgment  on  the  merits  in 
this  ease. 

There  is  available  a  vast  store  of  example; 
of  our  national  leaders  lifting  up  their  minds 
and  hearts  for  worship,  guidance,  supplica- 
tion, and  thanksgiving — all  of  which  woulj 
be  permissible.  But  a  program  Incorporating 
such  examples  Into  the  school  day  toes  re- 
quire conscientious  effort  on  the  part  o' 
teachers  and  students.  It  will  have  its  own 
reward.  In  enhancing  a  knowledge  of  our  his- 
tory, informing  sound  moral  tenets,  and  pro- 
viding a  true  regard  for  man's  Individual  re- 
lationship to  God." 

In  this  sensitive  area  of  constitutional  law, 
our  Jurisprudence  must  be  prudential.  If 
there  be  a  solution,  It  may  be  found  only  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  patient  trial,  success, 
error  experience.  Ultimate  results  may  be 
worth  the  irenlc  effort. 

I  am  not  granting  the  Injunction  requested 
In  this  case.  I  am  setting  forth  this  policy 
during  the  pendency  of  this  suit,  and  I  expect 
it  will  be  followed.  If  it  is  not  followed,  I 
will  then  consider  the  granting  of  an  injunc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  firm- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  the  diversity  of 
religions  in  America  makes  it  Impera- 
tive that  we  retain  religious  freedom  for 
all  men  as  a  way  of  life.  This  can  only 
be  done  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  first  amendment,  which  declares,  in 
effect,  that  the  state  must  not  under- 
take to  control  religion  and  religion 
must  not  imdertake  to  control  the  state. 

The  history  of  man's  struggle  for 
political  and  religious  freedom  makes 
this  clear.  Political  freedom  cannot  ex- 
ist In  any  land  where  religion  controls 
the  state,  and  religious  freedom  cannot 
exist  in  any  land  where  the  state  con- 
trols religion. 

Justice  Clark  alluded  to  the  reason 
why  I  say  that  the  diversity  of  religions 
In  America  makes  it  Imperative  that  we 
retain  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  decreed  by  the  first  amendment. 

I  refer  to  his  opinion  in  the  Schempp 
case,  and  I  quote  these  words  from  it: 

This  freedom  to  worship  was  Indispensable 
In  a  country  whose  people  came  from  the 


gram  of  education,  may  not  be  effected  con- 
Blstently  with  the  First  Amendment."  Ab- 
Ington  School  District  v.  Schempp,  supra,  374 
U.S.  at  225,  83  S.  Ct.  at  1673. 

"The  place  of  religion  In  our  society  Is  an 
exalted  one,  achieved  through  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  reliance  on  the  home  the  church  and 
the  inviolable  citadel  of  the  Individual  heart 
and  mind,"    Id.  at  326,  83  S.Ct.  at  1574. 

"  "Neither  the  fact  that  the  prayer  may  be 
denominationally  neutral  nor  the  fact  that 
Its  observance  on  the  part  of  the  students  Is 
voluntary  can  serve  to  free  It  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Establishment  Clause,  as  it  might 
from  the  Free  Exercise  Clause.  •  •  •"  Engel 
V.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  431,  at  430.  82  S.Ct.  1361,  at 
1266,  8  L.  Ed.  2d  601.  "Hence  It  Is  necessary 
In  a  free  exercise  case  for  one  to  show  the 
coercive  effect  of  the  enactment  as  It  operates 
against  him  in  the  practice  of  bis  reUglon." 
Ablngton  School  District  v.  Schempp,  374 
U.S.  203.  at  333.  83  S.Ct.  1560,  10  LAI.  Sd  844. 


"  For  a  lucid  comment  on  the  problem  gen- 
erally, see  Ramsey.  "Teaching  'Virtue'  In  the 
PubUc  Schools" — Religion  and  the  Public 
Order,  pp  37-8  (edited  by  Glannela,  1963). 

"Voluntary  or  prescribed  readings  may  be 
edifying  without  being  devotional  and  no  less 
educational  than  instruction  about  the  his- 
tory of  religion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"From  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  our  own  time. 
one  question  that  may  never  have  been  an- 
swered conclusively  Is:  Can  virtue  be  taught? 
Our  achievement  is  no  longer  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, but  to  proceed  upon  the  unexamined  as- 
siunptlon  that  the  way  to  teach  virtue  Is  to 
Inform  and  discipline  what  we  mistakenly 
called  the  'intellect.' 

"In  response  to  the  Court's  prayer  and 
Bible-reading  decision,  should  there  not  be 
numerous  and  radically  new  experiments  In 
public  education  on  how  to  teach  anybody 
to  become  someone?  It  Is  incidental  that  in 
the  course  of  this  the  pupils  might  glimpse 
for  the  first  time  the  meaning  in  the  fact 
that  one  who  has  borne  the  human  conte- 
nance  became  someone  by  first  becoming  and 
being  religious.  They  might  learn,  In  an 
entirely  free,  unlmposed.  and  unembarrasslng 
way.  what  reUglon  Is  all  about.  Then  the 
pubUc  schools  could  remain  entirely  secular, 
without  secularizing." 
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four  qiiarters  of  the  earth  and  brought  with 
them  a  diversity  of  reUgiou*  opinion.  Today 
authorities  list  eighty-three  separate  reli- 
gious bodies,  each  with  uembershlpe  ex- 
ceeding 60,000,  existing  among  our  people, 
as  weU  as  innumerable  smaller  groups. 

We  have  today  in  America  three  major 
religious  groups.  One  may  be  designated 
as  Protestants,  another  may  be  desig- 
nated as  Catholics,  and  the  third  may  be 
designated  as  Jewish. 

Our  country  can  derlv^  great  strength 
from  our  diversity  of  religious  beliefs,  if 
we  maintain  the  princlplle  that  aU  men 
of  all  faiths  are  to  enJty  freedom  of 
religion  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
diversity  of  our  rellgloiife  groups  may 
operate  as  a  divisive  force  if,  under  our 
system  of  government,  each  of  these 
groups  may  strive  to  control  a  State  or  a 
school  board  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
its  particular  religious  beliefs  upon  the 
schoolchildren  attending  public  schools. 

The  decisions  of  the  piajority  in  the 
Engel  case  and  the  Schempp  case  re- 
move this  temptation  fiom  our  three 
major  religious  groups  j  and  from  all 
other  religious  groups  by>*aylng  that  the 
state  must  keep  its  hsuids  off  religion, 
and  reUglon  must  keep  lU  hands  off  the 
state. 

When  James  Madison 'wrote  his  great 
"Memorial  and  Remonstrance  Against 
Religious  Assessments,"  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  this  point.  I  quote  these 
words  of  James  Madison  from  his 
"Memorial  and  Remonstrance  Against 
Religious  Assessments": 

(I]t  Is  proper  to  take  a|(rm  at  the  first 
experiment  on  our  libertlao.  .  .  .  Who  does 
not  see  that  the  same  authority  which  can 
establish  Christianity,  in  exclusion  of  aU 
other  Religions,  may  establtih  with  the  same 
ease  any  particular  sect  of  Christians,  In  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  Sects?  That  the  same 
authority  which  can  force  iS  citizen  to  con- 
tribute three  i>ence  only  oi  his  property  for 
the  support  of  any  one  establishment,  may 
force  him  to  conform  to  an^  other  establish- 
ment In  all  cases  whatsoever  t 

The  great  English  poet.  Alfred  Termy- 
son,  has  his  Immortal  ch|iracter.  Ulysses, 
say  this: 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  )ilave  met. 

That  statement,  of  co^se.  Is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  ^h  man  is.  In 
part  at  least,  a  product  j^f  his  environ- 
ment. I  believe  that  ea<^  man  Is  also, 
in  part  at  least,  a  product  of  heredity. 
Hence  we  can  say,  and, must  say,  that 
in  addition  to  being  a  t>Brt  of  all  that 
we  have  met,  we  are  also  a  part  of  all 
that  our  ancestors  have  met. 

Some  of  my  ancestors  'vrere  among  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  who  were  run  down 
and  murdered  upon  the  frags  and  moors 
of  Scotland  because  they  dissented  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  established  church 
In  that  land.  Others  of  them  were 
Scotch-Irish  PresbyterlMis,  who  were 
denied  political  and  reHgiotis  liberty  In 
Ulster.  Some  of  them  were  among  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  massacred  In 
Prance  merely  because  they  worshipped 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences  Instead  of  the 
dictates  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  politi- 
cal rulers  of  Prance.  Some  of  them  were 
English  Pilgrims,  who  wdre  driven  from 
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their  native  England  by  way  of  Leyden. 
Holland,  to  Plymouth,  because  they  did 
not  want  to  use  the  prayers  which  the 
Church  of  England  had  inserted  in  the 
prayer  book  established  by  the  act  of 
Parliament.  Some  of  them  were  Quak- 
ers, who  were  despised  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  religion  and  way  of 
life. 

All  of  them  came  to  America  to  obtain 
the  simple  right  to  bend  their  own  knees 
and  raise  their  own  voices  to  their  own 
Ood  in  their  own  way.  I  believe  their 
experiences  had  some  relation  to  the 
creation  of  my  abiding  conviction  that 
religious  liberty  is  the  most  precious  of 
all  freedoms. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  book,  from 
a  literary  as  well  as  from  a  religious 
standpoint,  ever  made  available  to  man- 
kind, is  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible.  As  soon  as  nay  forebears  obtained 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible, 
they  adopted  it  as  a  guide  for  their  reli- 
gious faith,  and  they  recorded  within  its 
covers  their  marriages,  their  births,  and 
their  deaths.  They  found  something 
within  that  old  Book  which  revealed  to 
them  the  promises  of  God,  and  some- 
thing which  made  them  fear  God  and 
nothing  else.  I  think  that  perhaps  they 
found  there  what  Annie  Johnson  Flint 
has  described  for  us  in  her  little  poem 
entiUed  "What  God  Hath  Promised": 

Ood  hath  not  promised 

Skies  always  blue, 
Flower-Etrewn  pathways 

All  our  lives  through; 
God  hath  not  promised 

Sun  without  rain, 
Joy  without  sorrow. 

Peace  without  pain. 

But  Ood  hath  promised 

Strength  for  the  day, 
Best  for  the  labor. 

Light  for  the  way, 
Grace  for  the  trials. 

Help  from  above. 
Unfailing  sympathy. 

Undying  love. 

I  covet  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men. 
Let  them  study  their  holy  writings  and 
meditate  upon  their  teachings  without 
let  or  hindrance  tronx  government.  I 
cherish  this  freedom  for  myself  as  well 
as  for  others. 

I  find  these  words  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Psalmist  in  the  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible: 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and 
the  firmament  showeth  his  handywork. 

I  look  at  the  universe  and  behold  with 
wonder  the  llfegivlng  sun,  which  rises 
In  the  east  at  mom,  travels  across  the 
sky  by  day,  and  sets  In  the  west  at  even- 
tide; the  galaxies  of  stars,  which  twinkle 
in  the  infinite  heavens;  the  clouds,  which 
bring  the  soil-refreshing  rain ;  the  majes- 
tic mountains  with  hills  at  their  knees; 
the  rivers,  which  water  pleasant  valleys 
and  fertile  plains  and  run  endlessly  to 
the  sea;  the  tall  trees,  which  lift  leafy 
arms  heavenward  to  pray;  the  arbutus 
and  dogwood,  which  brighten  spring- 
time, and  the  marigolds  and  roses,  which 
ornament  summer;  the  glory  of  the 
leaves  and  ripened  crops  of  autumn;  the 
crystal  snowflakes,  which  descend  so 
gently  in  winter;  and  the  other  beautUTul 


things  past  numbering,  which  adorn  the 
earth. 

I  note  with  avre  the  order  and  regu- 
larity of  the  processes  of  life  and  nature 
as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  as  the  hsirvest 
succeeds  the  seedtime,  and  as  Uie  heav- 
enly bodies  move  in  their  orbits  without 
mishap  in  conformity  with  natural  laws. 
I  observe  with  reverence  that,  despite  the 
feet  of  clay  on  which  he  makes  his  earthly 
rounds,  man  is  endowed  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  obey  conscience,  exercise  rea- 
son, study  holy  writings,  and  aspire  to 
righteous  conduct  in  obedience  to  spirit- 
ual laws. 

On  the  basis  of  these  things,  I  affirm 
with  complete  conviction  that  the  uni- 
verse and  man  are  not  the  haphazard 
products  of  blind  attuns  wandering  aim- 
lessly about  in  chaos,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  creations  of  God,  the 
Maker  of  the  universe  and  man. 

Religion  adds  hope  to  man's  desire  for 
immortality.  This  desire  is  not  to  be 
attributed  simply  to  the  egotism  of  men, 
or  their  fear  of  the  unknown  beyond  the 
grave,  or  their  repugnance  to  the  thought 
of  their  nothingness  after  death. 

The  pessimistic  philosopher  Schopen- 
hauer was  sadly  in  error  in  his  caustic 
conunent  that  "to  desire  immortaUty  is 
to  desire  the  eternal  penietuation  of  a 
great  mistake."  The  longing  for  Im- 
mortality is  prompted  by  most  meritori- 
ous motives. 

Life  on  earth  at  best  is  all  too  short 
uid  unfinished.  Man  entertains  high 
hopes  for  an  abundant  life  with  his  loved 
ones,  and  undertakes  worthwhile  things 
for  them  and  his  generation.  His  high 
hopes  vanish  as  he  is  robbed  of  those 
he  loves  by  death,  and  his  hands  drop 
the  working  tools  of  life  while  his  under- 
takings are  incomplete. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  our 
hearts  cry  out  that  there  must  be  some 
place  after  life's  fitful  fever  is  over  where 
tears  never  flow  and  rainbows  never 
fade,  where  high  hopes  are  realized  and 
worthy  tasks  are  accomplished,  and 
where  those  we  "have  loved  long  since 
and  lost  awhile"  stay  with  vs  forever. 

I  revere  religion.  I  revere  religion  be- 
cause it  gives  us  these  promises  and  this 
hope.  I  would  protect  and  preserve  the 
right  of  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men. 

In  closing,  I  ask  these  questions:  Why 
did  the  Founding  Fathers  incorporate 
freedom  of  religion  in  the  first  amend- 
ment? What  pmpose  did  the  Founding 
Fathers  have  in  view  when  they  did  this? 

The  answer  to  these  questions,  it  seems 
to  me,  appears  with  great  clarity  In  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Justice  Jackson  in 
West  Virginia  Board  of  Education  v. 
Bamette,  319  UJ3.  624,  638. 

I  read  what  he  has  to  say  on  this 
point: 

The  very  purpose  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  was 
to  withdraw  certain  subjects  from  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials 
and  to  estabUsh  them  as  legal  principles  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to 
*  •  •  freedom  of  worship  •  •  •  and  other 
fundamental  rights  may  not  be  submitted  to 
vote;  they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no 
•lections. 

Let  US  keep  It  that  way.  Let  us  pre- 
serve for  aU  Americans  of  all  generations 
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the  right  to  bow  their  knees  and  lift  their 
voices  to  their  own  Ood  In  their  own  way. 

We  can  do  this  by  standing  by  the  first 
amendment  as  it  has  been  written  and 
Interpreted. 

I  close  with  a  prayer  that  the  Senate 
will  do  exactly  this  and  no  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  fields  the  floor,  will  he  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  dis- 
cussing in  the  thoughtful,  sound  fashion 
that  he  has,  a  question  that  in  long  term 
perhaps  overrides  the  subject  matter 
that  we  have  been  engaging  ourselves  in 
for  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

There  is  a  lot  less  drama  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  1st  amendment  than  there 
is  in  our  treatment  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment in  the  area  of  civil  rights.  But  I 
fear  that  there  is  apt  to  be  just  as  much 
oversimplification  of  our  responses  to 
pressures  in  respect  of  the  1st  amend- 
ment as  there  are,  on  occasion,  in  respect 
of  the  14th. 

I  shall  hot  detain  the  Senator  from 
Nortb  Carolina  more  than  to  thank  him 
and  to  say  that  I  hope  the  couns4;l  he 
offered  will  be  accepted  by  the  majority. 
It  certainly  is  by  me. 

We,  each  of  us,  are  our  own  judges  of 
our  consciences  and  the  degree  to  which 
we  can  be  identified  as  religious  men  and 
women.  But  I  think  we  advance  re- 
ligion's cause  and  denominational  causes 
and  society  not  a  bit  by  imdertaking  to 
Issue  advisory  opinions  here  as  to  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  told  us  the  first 
amendment  permits  and  prohibits. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  should  have  given  the 
time  and  thought  that  he  has  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  express  my  deep  grati- 
tude to  my  good  friend  from  Miclilgan. 
I  know  he  shares  my  concern  about  the 
problem  and  the  issue  now  confronting 
the  Senate. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  good 
work  which  my  good  friend  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI  has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. I  trust  that  he  will  pardon  me  if 
I  say  that  I  agree  with  the  observation 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  that  even  the  resolution  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  because  it  is,  in  effect, 
a  proposal  that  Congress  in  its  collective 
capacity  usurp  and  exercise  a  power  it 
does  not  possess  in  such  capsusity,  namely, 
the  power  to  tell  the  people  of  America 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided. 
Each  Senator  has  a  right  to  express  his 
opinion  on  that  point,  but  I  would  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  the  Senate  as  a  col- 
lective body  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
lilce  to  make  the  observation  that  the 
Senator  in  his  recoimting  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  amendment  provision 


has  rendered  the  Senate  a  significant 
service. 

"niere  is  a  great  feeling  permeating  the 
grassroots  of  this  country  that  the  bulk 
of  our  colonies  were  foimded  to  establish 
freedom  of  religion,  but,  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  pointed  out,  many 
of  our  colonists  came  here  not  to  get 
freedom  of  religion,  but  freedom  to  estab- 
lish their  own  religion. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
original  Colonies  subsequently  became 
States,  but  while  they  were  Colonies,  they 
did  have  colonial  religion.  Thus,  it  was 
our  great  forebear  James  Madison  who 
insisted  that  we  establish  the  first 
amendment,  and  to  liim  we  are  deeply 
indebted,  just  as  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  point- 
ing out  this  historical  background  of  the 
first  amendment.  It  is  as  lucid  a  recita- 
tion of  the  development  of  tills  amend- 
ment as  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  wish  to  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who,  as  chair- 
man of  the  SutKommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  has  given  most  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  proposed  Dirksen 
amendment,  and  who  has  t)ecome  in  his 
own  right  an  expert  in  this  particular 
field  of  our  national  life. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  first  amendment  ranks  high 
in  the  annals  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  en- 
lightenment is  an  important  area  of  our 
coimtry's  concern. 

I  shall  not  discuss  at  length  the  feeling 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
However,  I  believe  that  Congress  can 
make  a  contribution  to  clear  the  air,  to 
try  to  imdo  some  of  the  confusion  which 
exists  in  the  country  today — and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  confusion  exists. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say,  as  I  did  in 
conversation  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  ,  that  Congress  dare 
not  jump  Into  the  arena  every  time  there 
is  controversy  about  a  Supreme  Court 
decision.  But  in  the  particular  area  of 
school  prayer,  an  unusually  sensitive 
spot  has  Ijeen  struck,  and  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  heat  without  much  light.  All  I 
suggest  in  my  proposal,  which  I  shall  ask 
the  Senate  to  consider  tomorrow,  is  that 
we  shed  a  bit  of  light  in  this  area. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  if  he  has  the  time  to  do 
so,  to  speak  once  again  about  one  or  two 
of  the  specific  areas. 

As  a  result  of  the  Senator's  study  of 
the  Schempp  case  and  the  Vitale  case, 
which  dealt  with  the  New  York  Board  of 
Regents,  and  the  prescription  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Mai-yland  Legisla- 
tiu-es  of  religious  ceremonies — the  coiuIb 
said  this  shall  not  be  allowed;  this  is  the 
only  thing  involved — does  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  holding  of  baccalaureate 
ceremonies  around  graduation  time  are 
prohibited? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  agree  100  percent.  Yet, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  correctly 
pointed  out,  this  is  an  interpretation  that 
lias  been  put  on  it.  I  ttiink.  errone- 
ously so. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  During  the  course  of  my 
remarks  I  stated  that  much  of  the  con- 


sternation which  had  arisen  in  the  coun. 
try  arose  not  out  of  the  majority  opinion 
in  the  Engel  case  and  not  out  of  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  Schempp  case,  but 
arose  out  of  the  concurring  opinion  of 
Justice  DouglEis  in  the  Engel  case. 

I  ttiink  tliat  Justice  Douglas,  in  his 
concurring  opinion,  went  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  case.  Indeed,  I  think  he 
went  far  beyond  logic.  If  a  man  starts 
to  travel  north  on  a  road  that  leads  to 
an  overhanging  cliff  down  which  he  can 
only  tumble,  I  do  not  think  that  logic 
compels  him  to  continue  ills  journey  un- 
til he  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  logic  such  as  that  is 
somewhat  illogical,  If  I  may  use  that 
term. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Anyone  who  has  read  this  decision,  or 
who  has  read  20  pages  of  these  almost 
900  pages  of  our  hearings,  knows  how 
ridiculous  it  is.  But  they  have  not  liad 
tills  opportunity. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
mentioned  that  in  his  Judgment  volun- 
tary prayer — certainly,  I  would  say  silent 
meditation — was  not  dealt  with  by  the 
court. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's 
thoughts  concerning  same  other  specific 
points  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
raised  yesterday: 

First,  the  fiying  of  a  banner  that  con- 
tains "under  God"; 

Second,  the  saying  from  this  rostrum 
evei-y  morning  of  an  invocation; 

Third,  the  provision  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  U.S.  armed  services,  of 
chaplains  for  the  armed  services. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  a  logical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
would  prohibit  these  things.  What  does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  have  to 
say  about  this? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  in  reference 
to  chaplains  for  the  armed  services,  that 
we  have  a  situation  in  which  men  go 
from  their  homes  and  absent  themselves 
from  their  customary  places  of  worship 
in  order  to  serve  their  country.  The  first 
amendment  says,  among  other  things, 
that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  religion.  I  think 
that  when  Congress  makes  provision  for 
chaplains  in  the  Armed  Forces,  all  Con<- 
gress  is  doing  Is  making  it  possible  for 
these  men  freely  to  exercise  their  re- 
ligion. There  is  no  compulsion  for  them 
to  go  to  a  chaplain,  and  each  is  free  to 
go  to  the  chaplain  of  his  choice. 

Therefore,  Congress  is  merely  recog- 
nizing their  right  to  worship  freely,  even 
though  they  are  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  is  familiar  with  the  Stein  against 
Osliinsky  case,  which  was  appealed  in  the 
Second  Circuit? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  read  the  case,  but 
not  with  the  care  with  which  I  have 
read  the  Engel  and  the  Schempp  cases. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port here.  I  should  like  to  read  some 
excerpts  from  It,  because  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and,  Indeed,  many  other 
thoughtful  Senators  and  well-meaning 
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school  officials  have  based  their  fear  in 
the  outlawing  of  voluntaty  prayer  on  the 
Stein  against  Osiiinsky  case.  Tills  case 
was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Coiut,  and 
certiorari  was  denied.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  yesterday  th|it  because  certi- 
orari wsis  denied,  tiiat  means  per  se  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  ^ping  to  outlaw 
voluntary  prayer.  T 

Permit  me  to  reconstruct  the  case:  In 
the  school  district  in  question,  the  prin- 
cipal ordered  his  teachers  to  stop  the 
saying  of  any  prayer  in  any  classroom. 
The  prayer  was  one  of  these  milk-and- 
cookie  prayers,  such  as: 

Ood  18  Great,  God  la  GoM  and  We  Thank 
Him  for  Our  Food,  AmenI    I 

Thank  Tou  for  the  Worti  eo  Sweet, 
Thank  Tou  i<x  the  Food  We  Eat, 
Thank  Tou  for  the  Btztls  that  Sing — 
Thank  Tou,  God,  for  Evarythlng. 

Why  he  said  that,  I  do  not  know.  But 
the  inference  was  that  ht  interpreted  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  outlaw  this; 
and  he,  as  the  chief  adml;nistrator  in  that 
school,  said,  "You  shall  not  say  the 
prayer." 

The  parents  of  13  or  Hi  children  in  the 
school  then  brought  a  eourt  action  to 
require  the  principal  tto  reinstate  the 
prayer.  In  other  words,  toe  parents  said 
that  It  Is  a  violation  ojf  their  right  to 
free  exercise  of  religion  for  the  principal 
to  deny  it.    Then  the  COtirt  said: 

We  shall  aaeume,  arffuefido.  In  plaintiffs' 
favor  that  the  Establlshm9bt  Claxise  would 
not  prohibit  New  Tork  frpm  permitting  in 
Its  public  schools  prayers  auch  as  those  here 
at  issue.  Nevertheless  New  Tork  is  not  bound 
to  allow  them  unless  the  Flee  Exercise  Clause 
or  the  guarantee  of  freedoai  of  speech  of  the 
First  Amendment  compels. 

The  Court  stated  further: 

Determination  of  what  I4  to  go  on  in  pub- 
lic schools  is  primarily  for  the  school  author- 
ities. Against  the  desire  of  these  parents 
that  their  children  "be  given  an  opportimity 
to  acknowledge  their  dependence  and  love 
to  Almighty  God  through  a  prayer  each  day 
In  their  respective  classrooms,"  the  author- 
ities were  entitled  to  weigh  the  likely  desire 
of  other  parents  not  to  have  their  children 
present  at  such  prayers,  either  because  the 
prayers  were  too  religlou*  or  not  religious 
enough;  and  the  wisdom  of  having  pubUc 
educational  Institutions  slUck  to  education 
and  keep  out  of  religion.  With  all  the  bicker- 
ing that  intrusion  into  th^  latter  is  likely  to 
produce. 

Given  this  brief  excerpt,  it  would  seem 
to  the  Senator  from  Ipdlana  that  the 
court  was  deciding  In  tljie  Oshlnsky  case 
ttiat  the  school  ofiQcials  would  decide 
what  the  curriculum  is  going  to  be,  and 
not  a  handful  of  parents;  and  that  the 
fact  that  the  court  denied  certiorari  does 
not  necessarily  mean  they  would  not  rule 
the  other  way  If  the  is$ue  of  voluntary 
prayer  and  its  constitutionaiity  was  in 
question. 

This  has  been  only  4  sketchy  recita- 
tion, but  on  the  basis  of  this  brief  recita- 
tion, would  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina give  us  his  opinion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  find; myself  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  tpe  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  on  that  point. 
Furthermore,  I  would  sJEor  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  d^^lined  to  grant 
certiorari  and  review  tlie  decision  of  the 
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court  of  appeal  means  nothing  Insofar 
as  the  Supreme  Court  is  concerned.  The 
Supi-eme  Court  lias  stated  on  many  oc- 
casions that  its  refusal  to  grant  certio- 
rari does  not  mean  that  it  expresses  any 
opinion  whatever  with  respect  to  the 
case  it  refuses  to  review.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  Supreme  Court  could  never 
complete  its  task  if  it  had  to  review  every 
case  brought  to  it.  This  is  so  liecause 
there  are  50  State  supreme  courts  whose 
decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  it  on 
constitutional  grounds,  and  there  are 
a  multitude  of  U.S.  circuit  courts  and 
three-Judge  Federal  district  courts 
throughout  the  United  States  whose  de- 
cisions are  subject  to  review  by  it  on  gen- 
eral grounds. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  last  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  considering  the  main 
reason  for  the  constitutional  amendment 
wliich  is  to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in 
public  schools,  does  the  Senator  think 
that  there  is  any  reconcilable  difference 
which  would  permit  the  Court  to  say. 
on  one  hand,  that  there  is  the  right  and 
authority  of  public  school  ofiQcials  to  de- 
termine the  curriculum  and  still  permit 
voluntary  prayer? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  interpret  the  opin- 
ions, none  of  them  deal  with  the  subject 
of  voluntary  prayer.  All  they  do  is  to 
hold  that  under  the  establishment  of 
religion  clause,  the  State  cannot  require 
religious  exercises  to  be  conducted  In  the 
public  schools.  Under  the  decision  in 
the  Zorach  case,  parents  of  children  who 
wish  for  their  children  to  receive  religi- 
ous Instruction  at  the  hands  of  teachers 
provided  by  them  can  do  so  under  a  re- 
leased time  program;  and  under  Reed 
against  Van  Hoven  schoolcliildren  can 
engage  In  voluntary  religious  exercises 
before  or  after  the  termination  of  the 
regular  currlculimi  for  the  schoolday. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suppose  that  one 
could  take  that  great  address  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  made  and  with  some  difficulty 
ctxnpress  it  into  one  doctrine;  namely, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
not  outlawed  voluntary  school  prayer. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  perfectly  in 
that  observation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  Wednesday,  September  21, 
Immediately  after  the  prayer  and  during 
the  further  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144,  time  on  the  Bayh  substitute 
amendment  for  the  Dirksen  substitute 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  IlUnoU  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  that 
the  time  on  any  other  amendment  t>e  limited 
to  one-baU  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and 


the  Junior  Senator  from  lUlnols  [Mr.  Dntx- 
ben],  or  whomever  he  may  designate,  and 
that  the  time  on  the  Dirksen  amendment  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  majority  leader,  and 
that  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144  be  taken  not  later  than  3  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  order 
is  entered. 

The    unanimous-consent     agreement 
later  reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  Immediately  after  the  prayer 
on  Wednesday,  September  21,  1966,  during 
the  further  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144  (authorizing  the  President  to 
designate  October  31  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional UNICEP  Day),  debate  on  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  for  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dirksen]  to  the  jcAnt  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  144)  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  {Mr.  Bath]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen]  and  that  the 
time  on  any  other  amendments  (except  the 
substitute  by  Senator  Dirksen)  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  or  somebody  designated  by 
him. 

Ordered  further.  That  debate  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  by  Mr.  Dirksen  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  and  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfieui],  and  that  the  vote  on  anal  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution  be  taHen  not 
later  than  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 21. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  al>sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoxTNG  of  Oliio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  this  Chamtter  I  had  the  great  priv- 
ilege of  listening  to  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader's  words  of  conviction  and 
of  dedication  to  a  cause  of  great  concern 
to  us  and  our  Nation.  I  listened  with 
respect — indeed,  with  admiration — ^to 
Senator  Dirksen. 

I  follow  his  leadership,  and  cosponsor 
his  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  allow  for  the  spiritual 
growth  and  development  of  the  young 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Since  my  election  to  the  Senate  in  1962 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  that  have 
denied  our  young  schoolchildren  the  op- 
portimity  of  acknowleding  the  presence 
of  God  by  prayer  in  our  public  schools. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  or  intention  to  un- 
duly criticize  the  Supreme  Court;  this 
distinguished  body  knows  of  the  Court's 
decisions  relating  to  school  prayer.  I 
wUl  not  review  those  facts  with  you. 
Rather,  I  think  we  should  address  our- 
selves to  the  need  for  change — and  that 
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duuige  wUl,  by  necessity,  have  to  come 
about  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Let  me  address  myself  to  this 
need. 

History  Is  replete  with  evldmce  that 
our  Nation  is  a  nation  foimded  because 
of  a  profound  love  of  Ood  and  a  desire 
to  have  freedom  to  worship  him.  The 
drafters  of  our  Constitution,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  supplicated  for 
Divine  guidance.  And  I  ttelieve  with 
many  Americans  that  our  Constitution 
truly  was  inspired.  The  wording  of  our 
many  historical  documents  and  patriotic 
songs  is  further  evidence  of  our  rever- 
ence for  God.  We  have  all  grown  up 
under  this  great  heritage:  we  have  sung 
that  song.  "Our  fathers'  Ood  to  thee.  Au- 
thor of  liberty,  to  Thee  we  sing."  and 
"Ood  bless  America,  land  that  I  love." 
We  have  all  approved  with  pride  and  ut- 
tered with  sincerity  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  our  Flag,  and  have  spoken 
along  with  our  fellow  Americans  that 
this  Is  truly  "<me  nation  under  Ckxl." 

Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Ood  Who  gave  ub  life  gave  us  liberty.  Can 
the  IlberUea  of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we 
have  nmored  a  conviction  that  these  liber- 
ties are  the  gift  at  Ood? 

And  In  1798  John  Adams  made  the 
following  proclamation: 

As  the  eafety  and  prosperity  of  nations 
ultimately  and  essentially  depend  on  the 
protection  and  the  blessing  at  Almighty  Ood. 
and  the  national  acknowledgement  of  this 
truth  Is  not  only  an  Indispensable  duty 
which  the  people  owe  to  Him,  but  a  duty 
whose  natural  Influence  la  favorable  to  the 
promotion  of  that  morality  and  piety  with- 
out which  social  happiness  can  not  exist  nor 
the  Mmslngs  of  a  free  government  be  en- 
Joyed. 

We  find  expressions  of  reliance  upon 
Divine  Providence  in  the  Mayflower 
Compact  of  1620 :  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1776;  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  all  but  one  of  our  States:  in  our 
national  anthem.  1931;  In  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag.  1954;  hi  the  na- 
tional motto  Inscribed  upon  our  cur- 
rency, 1955.  Truly,  we  have  been  a  na- 
tion that  has  trusted  in  Ood. 

In  addition  to  the  abundance  of  evi- 
dence that  clearly  establishes  this  Na- 
tion as  a  religious  one,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1952.  in  Zorach  v.  Clatison  (343 
UJ3.  306,  313) ,  recognized  the  fact,  when 
it  said: 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institution 
presupi>oses  a  Supreme  Being. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  and 
the  bunders  of  our  Republic  wisely  pro- 
vided for  our  religious  freedom  and  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  but  not 
in  the  separation  of  Ood  and  state,  or  in 
the  separation  of  God  and  the  Individ- 
ual. 

The  first  amendment  now  provides,  in 
part: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prcAIbltlng  the 
free  exerdae  thereof. 

This  amendment  is  held  applicable  to 
each  State  of  the  Union  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  14th  amendment  ThoM. 
we  are  protected  from  the  establishment 
of  an  ol&cial  church  otx  either  ttw  na- 


tional or  local  level.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  create  a  spiritual 
vacuimi  or  to  deny  the  reference  to  Ood 
or  reliance  upon  Him. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  neu- 
trality when  it  c(»nes  to  a  belief  in  and 
a  reliance  upon  Ood.  If  the  Govern- 
ment, through  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  forces  upon  the  people  a  "neutral 
position,"  to  use  the  Court's  words,  we 
are  then.  In  effect,  denying  the  existence 
of  the  power  and  the  influence  of  the 
Almighty.  This  is  wrong,  and  will  lead 
to  the  further  decay  of  morality  in  this 
country. 

The  primary  responsibility,  of  course, 
for  teaching  religious  principles  and 
truths  must  be  in  the  home  and  in  the 
church.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  teach  theology;  but  nei- 
ther do  I  believe  that  the  Government 
should  deny  the  spiritual  growth  of  its 
people.  I  do  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  neutral  as  between  the  de- 
nominations and  sects  of  the  religious. 
But  the  Government  cannot  be  neutral 
as  between  those  who  believe  In  God  and 
those  who  deny  Him. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  we  are  discussing  today 
simply  states  that  no  entl^  shall  deny 
the  voluntary  participation  by  students 
in  prayer.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
American  dream,  the  fundamental  free- 
doms irtilch  were  granted  to  this  country, 
and  for  which  this  coimtry  was  created. 

We  are  a  nation  wlilch  allows  the  in- 
dividual the  freedom  to  worship  or  not 
to  worship,  accardiog  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience.  But  since  we  are  a  re- 
ligious nation,  and  since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  do  believe  in  the 
sacred  privilege  of  communicating  with 
God  through  prayer,  is  it  not  truly  de- 
sirable that  this  body  of  distinguished 
men  and  women  representing  all  people 
of  this  great  Nation,  vote  favorably  upon 
this  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  allow  voluntary  partidiMttlon  In 
prayer  in  our  public  schools? 

Are  we  becoming  so  weak  that  we  can- 
not strive  to  retain  the  faith  that  has 
made  America  great?  If  so,  then  truly 
the  old  axiom  applies: 

More  harm  Is  done  by  the  weak  than  by  the 
wicked. 

"Faith  without  works  Is  dead."  the 
Bible  tells  us.  Let  us  not  only  make 
our  faith  work,  but  let  us  work  to  re- 
store faith  to  this  Nation. 

In  this  time,  we  are  bombfu'ded  by 
the  unhappy  pronouncements  of  the 
"Denlests."  "God  is  dead,"  we  hear. 
But  I  have  always  been  taught,  both  in 
church  and  in  the  schools  of  my  youth, 
that  if  God  is  dead,  then  love,  too  is 
dead.  I  cannot  believe  this,  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  our  Nation  will  tolerate 
such  denial. 

I  give  you  two  views  on  prayer,  two 
views  which  I  consider  particularly  ger- 
mane to  this  discussion.  One  Is  Lenin's 
view: 

We  will  never  suooeed — with  Oommu- 
nlsm — ^uatU  we  have  removed  the  myth  of 
Ood  from  the  minds  of  the  masses. 

Contrast  this,  if  you  will,  with  Evan- 
gelist Biny  Graham,  who  said  during  a 


Lo«  Angeles  crusade  in  September  of 
1963: 

Some  day  there  may  be  a  march  on  Wash- 
ington to  put  the  Bible  back  In  the  schools. 
Our  forefathers  never  meant  freedom  from 
Ood  when  they  said  reUglous  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  matter.  I  sponsored  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  In  a  previous 
Congress  and  I  have  spoken  frequently 
on  the  subject.  On  April  5  of  this  year, 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152, 
which  would  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  proclaim  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
us  will  help  satisfy  the  need  which  this 
Nation  has  for  a  return  to  the  religious 
faith  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  It  will 
permit  us  to  maintain  separation  of 
church  and  state  without  separating  God 
and  state.  It  will  fill  the  existing  vacu- 
lun  and  will  restore  a  segment  of  our 
heritage.  It  will  give  America  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  now  so  sorely  needed. 
It  will  help  to  perpetuate  the  rich  re- 
ligious heritage  which  this  God-loving 
country  has  enjoyed. 

As  William  Penn  so  eloquently  ob- 
served: 

Unless  man  cbooee  to  be  governed  by  God, 
they  oondenm  themselves  to  be  ruled  bj 
tyrants. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
Indeed  ironic  that  the  UJ3.  Senate  may 
open  its  sessions  with  a  prayer  and  yet 
our  school  children  are  denied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  this  privilege. 

Indeed,  not  only  is  prayer  recognized 
by  this  august  body,  but  we  have  set  aside 
a  place  here  in  the  Capitol  to  be  used 
for  prayer  and  meditation. 

If  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that 
prayer  In  public  schools  is  unconstitu- 
tional, then  i;  would  appear  that  the  es- 
tablishment  of  a  chapel  in  the  Nations 
'  Capitol  is  also  an  imoonstitutional  ex- 
penditure. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  this  coun- 
try a  belief  hi  God  and  the  right  of  men 
to  worship  as  they  saw  fit  was  the  driv- 
ing energy,  not  only  behind  the  coloni- 
sation, but  was  the  gxilding  spirit  in  our 
war  for  independence. 

Our  pilgrim  forefathers  placed  thdr 
trust  in  God  suid  suffered  great  hard- 
ships to  preserve  their  right  to  worship. 

Mr.  President,  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  felt  in  drafting 
that  historic  dociunent  that  it  could  not 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  God. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  American 
who  is  not  proud  of  the  great  traditions 
of  our  countiy  and  of  the  high  moral 
fiber  of  its  founders.  I  personally  have 
always  been  inspired  by  the  thought  of 
General  Washington  kneeling  hi  prayer 
at  Valley  Forge  during  that  bitter  win- 
ter when  the  fortunes  of  the  American 
Army  were  (.t  a  low  ebb. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  considering 
a  proposed  amendment  which  would  al- 
low our  children  the  right  of  prayer  on 
an  Individual  and  volimtary  basis. 

We  live  today  in  a  world  made  terri- 
ble by  technological  progress,  a  world  of 
great  stress  and  of  hectic  routine.    If 
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ever  people  needed  the  qqmfort  of  prayer 
it  is  needed  today. 

The  foundations  of 
without  question  In  the 
tion. 

Certainly  we  would  be  remiss  if  we 
failed  to  give  them  the  opportimity  pro- 
vided by  the  legislation  Iwe  are  consider- 
ing. We  are  doing  no  {more  than  pre- 
serving the  right  which  $o  many  Ameri- 
cans have  died  on  foreign  battlefields  to 
preserve. 

Mr.  President,  we 
Constitution  to  correct 
sion  on  prayer.  It  is  m 
do  so.  The  right  of  i^tayer  is  funda- 
mental to  our  Govemihjent  and  to  our 
civilization.  { 

I  have  always  belie veid  in  the  people's 
right  to  exercise  their  Mil  through  leg- 
islative processes  and  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  offer  to  the|n  this  long  de- 
sired change. 

Mr.  President,  I  supoort  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  1 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senatej  |olnt  Resolution 
148,  I  should  like  to  sa^  a  word  or  two 
atjout  it.  This  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  would  permit  voluntary 
prayer  by  students  in  pfiblic  schools.  If 
Congress  passes  it,  of  course  it  will  have 
to  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  So  urUess  thefe  is  widespread 
public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posal— and  on  the  basla  of  my  mall  and 
what  I  read  and  hear,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  public  heartily  endorses  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148 — itt  will  not  become 
part  of  our  Constitution.  It  is  In  im- 
portant matter,  howew,  and  one  of 
interest  and  concern  to  iii  all.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senate  is  providing  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it.  I 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  is  involved. 
The  Dirksen  proposal,  Milch  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  says  that  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution prohibits  the  authority  admin- 
istering any  school,  school  system,  educa- 
tional institution,  or  other  public  build- 
ing supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  from 
"providing  for  or  permitting  the  volun- 
tary participation  by  stiidents  or  others 
in  prayer."  It  does  noi  permit  the  ad- 
ministration, however,  to  prescribe  the 
form  or  content  of  any-  prayer.  Local 
administrators  of  schools  and  public 
buildings  could  decide  for  themselves 
whether  prayer  would  be  permitted  and 
could  provide  for  it.  'But  the  prayer 
would  have  to  be  voluntary.  Students 
could  not  be  forced  to  participate. 

Recent  decisions  of  thta  Supreme  Court 
Interpreting  the  first  suhendment  to  our 
Constitution  have  led  td  misunderstand- 
ing and  confusion  as  tq  what  the  Court 
did  and  did  not  say  aitd  as  to  what  is 
permissible  and  what  is  i^rohiblted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  such  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinoiis  is  highly  desir- 
able to  clarify  the  situation.  Of  course, 
we  want  to  be  careful  in  amending  our 
Constitution.  We  want  to  confine  such 
amendments  to  fundamental  principles. 
But  I  believe  this  issue  tq  be  fundamental. 
Certainly,  I  am  not  one  jof  those  who  has 
attacked  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.    I  believein  its  hitegrity. 


and  I  believe  in  the  position  of  the  Judi- 
ciary as  a  separate  and  equal  branch  of 
government  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life. 
I  do  not  always  agree  wltii  its  Judgment, 
but  I  respect  the  men  who  sit  on  the 
Court. 

I  personally  do  not  think  It  wise  to  have 
a  public  authority  prescribe  the  form  or 
content  of  prayer,  but  I  do  believe  an  In- 
dividual should  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer.  We  know  that  important 
differences  exist  in  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  citizens  of  our  country,  and  we  would 
not  want  to  make  conformity  part  of 
our  tradition.  But  as  a  boy  in  school  I 
always  started  my  day  with  a  prayer  and 
a  reading  from  the  Bible  by  the  head- 
master, and  I  believe  it  got  us  off  to  a 
good  start.  Further,  I  think  it  was  a 
valuable  experience  which  helped  instill 
in  those  of  us  who  participated  the  de- 
sire to  do  right  and  to  carry  forward  in 
the  best  Interests  of  our  community  and 
our  country. 

I  believe  In  prayer  and  the  strength 
and  help  it  provides,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  important  for  our  yoimg  people  in 
their  formative  years  to  be  encouraged, 
although  not  required,  to  stop  and  re- 
flect. A  nondenominational  prayer  In 
the  schools  can  be  helpful,  in  my  opin- 
ion. At  the  very  worst,  it  would  not  be 
harmful.  This  proposal  encourages  oiur 
young  people  to  beUeve  in  and  to  draw 
strength  from  spiritual  worship,  and 
Senator  Dirksen  is  to  be  commended  In 
advancing  the  proposal. 

There  have  been  many  expressions  of 
support  from  my  own  State.  Cardinal 
Cushing  has  written  in  sup(>ort  of  it  and 
of  the  importance  of  prayer  in  our  daily 
lives.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Legislature  sent  to  Congress 
a  resolution  supporting  it.  Just  as  it  had 
done  2  years  ago.  I  Include  that  resolu- 
tion at  this  point  in  my  statement: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  to  recog^nize  the 
existence  of  God  and  our  dependence  on 
Him;  and 

Whereas  the  recital  of  voluntary  prayers  In 
our  public  schools  wUl  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose and  will  help  maintain  traditions  cher- 
ished by  so  many  of  our  citizens:  Now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  pre- 
senting to  the  States  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  the  recital  of 
a  non-sectarian  prayer  In  our  public  schools. 

Dean  Griswold,  the  highly  respected 
desui  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  has 
also  written  of  the  value  of  prayer  in  our 
schools. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  our  country, 
schools  have  permitted  prayer,  and  there 
has  been  no  thought  that  such  activity 
was  leading  to  a  state  church.  I  respect 
the  argimient  of  those  who  are  concerned 
about  this  amendment,  but  I  believe  that 
their  fears  are  unfounded,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
resolution. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.    BAYH.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 


completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  RUBBER 
FOOTWEAR 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  issues 
of  great  moment  affecting  the  lives  and 
the  livelihood  of  the  American  worker  are 
decided  daily  by  Federal  Administrative 
Agencies — often  with  scant  publicity. 

Hearings  of  such  consequence  were 
held  this  week  before  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  Their  outcome  is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

These  hearings  were  scheduled  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Herter.  our  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations. 
Their  purpose  was  to  secure  Information 
for  Governor  Herter  on  the  probable  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  domestic  rubber  foot- 
wear industry  of  proposed  changes  in 
Import  duties  Imposed  on  foreign  fabri- 
cated rubi>er  footwear. 

Governor  Herter  requested  this  infor- 
mation in  order  to  swivise  the  President 
on  our  futiu*  import  policy  with  respect 
to  this  footwear. 

The  hearings  raise  two  questions  of 
concern  to  the  domestic  industry. 

First.  Should  we  eliminate  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  method  of  assessing 
duty  on  imported  rubber-soled  foot- 
wear— which  has  been  the  nile  under  law 
since  1933 — and  substitute  a  straight  ad 
valorem  rate  of  58  percent? 

Second.  Should  this  type  of  footwear 
be  subject  to  GATT  bargaining  and  a 
possible  duty  cut  of  up  to  50  percent? 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions, 
to  my  mind,  is  an  emphatic  no,  if  we 
wish  to  affirm  our  support  for  an  essen- 
tial dranestic  Industry — one  that  has  al- 
ready suffered  from  excessive  imports. 

I  am  concerned  l)ecause  two  of  the 
major  manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear 
in  the  United  States-  are  located  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  And  I  might  say 
for  the  benefit  of  other  Senators  that 
representatives  of  these  two  firms  have 
been  in  constant  communication  with 
my  office  over  the  years,  because  of  the 
excessive  importation  of  rubber  wear. 

One  of  them,  of  course.  Is  the  Bristol 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  has  a  plant  in 
the  town  of  Bristol.  The  other  is  the 
UJ5.  Rubber  Co.,  which  produces  rubber 
footwear  in  the  city  of  Woonsocket 
These  companies  are  both  vital  to  the 
Rhode  Island  economy — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  the  largest  employers  In 
Bristol  and  Woonsocket,  respectively, 
and  the  largest  taxpayers  as  well. 

Any  decrease  In  the  duty  rate  of  rub- 
ber-soled footwear  will  fiood  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  the  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts, and  will  do  irreparable  harm  to 
our  domestic  rubber  industry. 

The  Commission,  Governor  Herter, 
and  the  President,  must  realize  the  eco- 
ncMnic  effect  this  will  have  on  cities  in  the 
United  States  with  rubber  footwear 
plants,  and  what  harm  it  will  do  to  the 
economy  of  my  own  State. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  effect  of 
these  proposals,  I  think  a  review  of  the 
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history  of  the  American  selling  price 
method  of  evaluaticm  would  be  helpful. 

llie  American  selling  price  method  of 
Imposing  duty  was  first  applied  to  im- 
ported rubber  footwear  in  1933.  This 
action  resulted  from  an  Investigation  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  Into  the  cost  of 
production  in  this  industry  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Over  30  years  ago  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  the  differentials  in  cost 
of  production — and  I  mean  basic  labor 
costs — were  so  great  that  a  duty  increase 
to  the  fullest  extent  then  permitted  un- 
der the  law — 50  percent — ^would  not  be 
adequate  to  allow  the  American  manu- 
facturer to  compete  fairly  in  our  home 
market  with  products  from  abroad. 

The  wage  differentials  between  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  certainly  as  great  today  as 
they  were  30  years  ago.  I  cannot  imder- 
fitand,  therefore,  how  the  Commission 
could  Justify  the  revocation  of  the  policy 
which  we  adopted  in  1833  to  protect  our 
domestic  workers. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  in  the 
proposed  conversion  from  the  American 
selling  price,  the  American  workers  and 
the  domestic  Industry  will  lose  some  of 
the  protection  Congress  provided  tar 
them  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Botci  the 
manufacturers  and  the  unions  believe 
that  they  wllL  They  are  not  satisfied — 
nor  am  I — that  the  Commission  has 
taken  the  proi>er  base — or  a  broad 
enough  base — ^In  averaging  applicable 
duties. 

The  pit^osed  rate  of  duty  is  based  on 
new  procediu«8  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment— ^whlch  the  Treasury  admits  have 
resulted  In  a  reduction  of  35  i>ercent  in 
duties  collected. 

As  a  result  we  have  pending  In  Con- 
gres  aereral  bills  which  would  reveiBe 
the  action  of  the  Treasury.  Under  the 
circumstances  this  is  not  the  time  to  con- 
sider such  a  drastic  change  in  the  method 
of  assessing  duty  on  rubber  footwear. 

Now  the  Commission  is  considering 
also  whether  or  not  rubber  footwear 
should  be  included  In  the  Geneva  tariff 
negotiations.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Industry  is  in  a  position  where  it  can 
wtthstand  any  further  reduction  in  du- 
ties on  competitive  imports. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  already 
captured  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
domestic  market.  Our  American  indus- 
try has  long  lost  its  export  market.  We 
can  no  longer  compete  abroad — ^not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  American  manufacturers  but  sim- 
ply because  of  American  labor's  high 
standard  of  living. 

The  basis  of  this  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing, of  course,  is  our  high  wage  level. 
Rubber  footwear  requires  a  greater  ratio 
of  labor  in  production  than  most  in- 
dustries. Wages  represent  between  45 
and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  rubber  footwear  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  true  that  a  high  ratio  of  labor  Is 
needed  overseas  to  produce  rubber  foot- 
wear but  the  big  difference  Is  in  the  way 
we  pay  labor  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
preserve  our  high  standard  (rf  living.  We 
must  protect  the  Jobs  of  our  American 


workers.  Under  the  present  import  du- 
ties on  rubber  footwear  the  impact  of 
Imports  has  been  immense. 

We  have  already  lost  one  manufacturer 
in  Rhode  Island — the  Ooodyear  Footwear 
Corp. — and  there  have  been  losses  of  Jobs 
in  other  CMnpanies.  The  details  have 
been  provided  to  the  Tariff  Cwnmisslon 
by  spokesmen  for  tlie  labor  unions. 

We  have  only  to  scan  the  witness  list 
at  the  Tariff  Commission  hearings  to 
understand  the  problem.  Representa- 
tives of  the  American  footwear  industry 
and  American  labor  testified  as  did  rep- 
resentatives of  their  foreign  competition. 

Let  us  this  once  resolve  the  question 
in  favor  of  the  American  worker. 

I  hope  that  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
Govenxor  Herter,  and  all  those  responsi- 
ble for  making  the  decision,  will  consider 
very  long  and  very  deeply  the  Interests 
of  our  American  workers.  There  is  no 
man,  in  my  opinion,  who  should  imder- 
stand  this  problem  better  than  Governor 
Herter,  who  \ised  to  be  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
hope  that  in  our  desire  and  our  intent  to 
obtain  an  agreement  with  GATT,  we  do 
not  bargain  away  the  birthright  of  the 
American  worker. 

I  urge  the  Tariff  Commission  and  Gov- 
ernor Herter  to  retain  the  American  sell- 
ing price  method  of  valuation  and  to  re- 
move rubber  footwear  from  any  consid- 
eration for  further  tariff  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  that  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcorb,  as  follows: 

aTATXMZMT    OF     SntATOB    JOBN    O.    PaSIOBS, 

Democrat,  or  Rhoob  Island,  Boosi  thx 

U.S.   Tasot   CoiucnsxoN,    Skpikmbib    19, 

1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Coromlwrton  has  under 
consideration  today  a  matter  whlcb  U  of  serl* 
OU8  concern  to  me  and  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  pxirpose  of  this  bearing  la  to 
determine  the  probable  effects  of  a  proposed 
change  in  the  method  of  assessing  ImjKtrt 
duty  on  rubber  footwear,  and  of  a  further 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  duty  on  such  foot- 
wear. The  first  part  of  your  Inquiry  Involves 
the  elimination  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
method  of  assessing  duty  on  imported  rub- 
ber-soled fabric  footwear  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  straight  58  percent  ad  valorem  rate. 
The  second  phase  is  directed  to  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  type  of  footwear 
should  be  put  on  the  OATT  bargaining  table 
where  It  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  cut  of  up 
to  50  percent,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1063. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  submit  to 
you  my  views  on  these  points,  and  to  explain 
my  deep  interest  In  your  Investigation.  We 
have  in  my  State  two  of  the  major  manufac- 
turers of  rubber  footwear,  Bristol  Manufac- 
turing, of  Bristol,  and  the  United  State*  Rub- 
ber Company.  The  latter  has  plants  in  both 
Providence  and  Woonsocket.  Its  rubber  foot- 
wear producing  facilities  are  located  In 
Woonsocket. 

These  companies  are  vital  to  the  Rhode 
Island  economy.  In  both  Bristol  and  Woon- 
socket, they  are  the  largest  employers  and 
the  largest  taxpayers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  Is  important  to  keep  in  mind  during  your 
deliberations  whether  or  not  the  rubber  foot- 
wear indiistry  and  the  general  economy 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  either  of  the 


two  propoaed  changes  Ln  tariff  treatment  on 
imported  rubber  footwear. 

Through  a  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  the  American  Selling  Price  method  of 
assessing  duty  was  applied  to  imported  rub- 
ber footwear  In  1933.  This  action  foUov/ed 
an  investigation  by  your  Commission  Into 
the  coets  of  production  in  this  industry  as 
well  as  in  the  exporting  countries.  It  was 
this  Commlaslon's  recommendation  at  that 
time  that  the  differentials  In  coets  of  pro- 
duction, chiefly  labor  costs,  were  so  wide  that 
a  duty  Increswe  to  the  fullest  extent  then 
permitted  under  the  law,  60  per  cent,  would 
not  be  adequate  to  allow  the  American  manu- 
facturers to  compete  on  a  fair  basis  in  their 
home  market  with  products  from  abroad. 

Those  coets  of  [u-oductlon  and  wage  differ- 
entials between  the  American  manufacturers 
and  the  producers  in  the  leading  exporting 
countries  are  as  great  today — possibly  great- 
er— than  they  were  at  the  time  of  this  Com- 
mission's investigation.  Under  these  condl- 
tlons,  there  appears  to  be  no  Justification  for 
revoking  the  policy  you  recommended  more 
than  30  years  ago. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  In  the  pro- 
posed conversion  from  American  Selling  Price 
to  an  ad  valorem  of  58  per  cent,  the  domestic 
manufacturers  may  lose  some  of  the  protec- 
tion Congress  meant  for  them  to  have.  The 
manufacturers  feel  they  will.  They  are  not 
■atlafled  that  in  its  study  of  this  matter  the 
Commlaalon  took  the  proper  base,  or  a  broad 
enough  base,  In  averaging  the  applicable 
duties. 

Further,  the  proposed  rate  was  based  on 
new  procedures  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
which,  by  the  Department's  admission,  have 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  35  per  cent  in  the 
effective  duties  collected.  Congress  has  be- 
fore it  now  several  identical  bills  seeking  to 
reverse  the  Treasury  action.  With  the  at- 
mosphere so  beclouded.  It  hardly  is  the  time 
to  consider  such  a  drastic  change  in  the 
method  of  assessing  duty  on  rubber  footwear. 

There  is  more  clarity  on  the  second  ques- 
tion— whether  rubber  footwear  could  be  ne- 
gotiated for  tariff  cuts  in  Geneva. 

This  industry  is  in  no  position  to  with- 
stand a  further  reduction  in  duties  on  com- 
petittva  Imports. 

ImpcHters  already  have  taken  over  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  American  industry  has  long  lost  its  ex- 
port market  and  can  no  longer  compete 
abroad.  This  is  in  no  sense  due  to  lack  of 
enterprise  or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
American  manufacturers.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause of  the  high  standard  of  living  we  have 
acquired  in  this  country.  The  basis  of  that 
high  standard  is  our  high  wage  level.  Rub- 
ber footwear  requires  a  greater  ratio  of  labor 
in '  production  than  most  industries.  Wages 
represent  between  4S  and  50  per  cent  of  mill 
door  costs  in  the  United  States.  A  high  ratio 
of  labor  is  needed  also  to  make  competitive 
rubbM'  footwear  abroad.  But  the  big  differ- 
ence Is  in  what  we  pay  labor  in.  this  country 
and  what  they  pay  in  foreign  coimtrles. 

It  is  essential  that  we  preserve  our  high 
standard  of  living.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
protect  the  Jobs  of  American  workers.  Under 
the  present  Import  duties  on  rubber  foot- 
wear, the  impact  of  imports  has  been  severe. 
One  manufacturer  of  rubber  footwear  in  my 
State  has  closed  its  doors — the  Ooodyear 
Footwear  Corporation.  There  have  been 
losses  of  Jobs  In  other  companies.  Details 
on  this  were  given  to  your  Commission  by 
spokesmen  for  the  labor  unions  of  several 
rubber  footwear  manufacturers  at  the  he".r- 
Ings  you  held  June  8  on  your  proposed  con- 
version from  the  American  Selling  Price. 

With  the  difficiUties  the  American  rubber 
footwear  industry  has  been  having  with  ex- 
panding Imports  for  the  past  decade,  it  hard- 
ly seems  necessary  to  comment  on  a  proposal 
to  subject  the  Industry  to  further  reductions 
in  Its  tariff  protection. 


recognmend  ' 


But  for  the  record,  let 
Industry   needs  more — not 
tection.    I  urge  you  to 
ber  footwear  not  be  considered 
ther  tariff  reductions  at 
ences. 
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i|ie  say  that  this 

less — tariff  pro- 

that  rub- 

for  any  fur- 

OATT  eonfer- 


tlte 


Mr.  Preident.  will  the 


lylell 
Preslcfent,  I  congratu- 


Mr.  PELL. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr. 
late  and  commend  my  senior  colleague 
on  his  leadership — Just  as  he  has  already 
displayed  it  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  textile  imports — in  seeking  to  stem  the 
flood  of  foreign  footwear^  which  can,  un- 
less braked,  wash  out  two  of  the  most 
important  companies  in  our  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  -wish 
to  say  we  are  developli^g  a  certain  ra- 
tionale in  this  country  that  some  of  our 
American  Industry  is  diepensable.  And 
some  of  our  foreign  f^nds  ought  to 
know  better,  but  that  is  the  argument 
that  they  make.  We  have  to  understand 
that,  bit  by  bit,  they  are  (hewing  away  at 
our  American  economy.  < 

It  is  true  that  we  are  ({he  most  afiSuent 
society  in  the  world.  It  Is  true  that  we 
probably  have  the  largest  gross  national 
product  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
But  the  fact  still  remains  that  we  have 
our  share  of  poverty.  Wp  have  our  share 
of  unemployment,  althoiigh  we  have  the 
largest  employment  rate  today  in  the 
history  of  the  country.     , 

But  we  must  take  Into  accoimt  that 
we  are  fighting  a  war  ih  Vietnam,  and 
many  of  our  workers  are  manufacturing 
the  Implements  of  war  While  some  of  our 
friends  all  over  the  worjd  are  manufac- 
turing refrigerators,  televisions,  and 
radios — peacetime  comniodltles. 

The  time  will  come,  and  I  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  soon,  when  we  have 
peace  in  the  world.  At  that  time,  our 
workers  will  have  to  be  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  peacetime  commodities. 
We  might  wake  up  to  find  that  some  of 
our  domestic  manufacturers  have  disap- 
peared. I , 

That  has  happened  t^  the  textile  in- 
dustry. It  is  now  happe^ng  to  the  foot- 
wear industry.  i 

Our  boys  in  Vietnam  need  boots,  shoes, 
and  footwear  of  all  sorts,  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  have  to  go  scurrying  around  the 
world  to  buy  this  footwear  from  Japan, 
Italy,  and  other  nations.  We  ought  to 
insure  that  this  footweij-  will  continue 
to  be  manufactured  right  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  begin  to  bargain 
away,  as  I  said  before,  the  birthright  of 
the  American  worker  so  that  he  wlU 
wake  up  and  find  that  tlitre  is  no  Job  for 
him  in  our  factories  manufacturing 
peacetime  goods  rather  than  bullets  and 
atomic  bombs.  ; 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  ptoceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  1 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  t»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered , 


NO  WIDER  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  some  of  us  In  the  Senate 
have  expressed  c(Micem  over  the  deepen- 
ing Involvement  of  American  forces  in 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  expression  of  that 
concern  has  been  varied,  unorganized, 
and  sporadic.  At  times  it  has  been  timid 
and  faltering.  But  it  has  for  the  most 
part  represented  the  thoughtful  ques- 
tions and  doubts  of  Americans  deeply 
troubled  by  our  Vietnam  policy. 

I  believe  that  history  will  vindicate 
those  who  have  warned  against  the 
course  our  Government  is  following  in 
southeast  Asia — especially  since  early 
1965.  Even  in  a  great  democracy  such 
as  ours,  however,  dissent  is  difficult  and 
sometimes  Ineffective  in  competing  with 
the  din  of  battle  and  the  avalanche  of 
official  pronouncements. 

In  1964  the  American  people  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  the  position  of 
President  Johnson  who  said:  "We  seek 
no  wider  war."  Those  who  called  for  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  aerial  inter- 
diction of  the  Jimgle  trails,  defoliation, 
and  a  sharp  U.S.  troop  buildup  were 
rejected  as  irresponsible  and  trigger 
happy. 

But  for  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been 
widening  the  war  in  virtually  every  con- 
ceivable manner.  Our  bombing  planes 
are  now  hitting  dally  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  with  a  force  equal  to  our 
World  War  n  bombardment  of  Germany 
and  Japan.  We  have  400,000  men  in 
southeast  Asia  and  that  number  is  grow- 
ing. 

Where  are  we  heading  in  Vietnam? 
Has  the  bombing  worked?  Are  we  mov- 
ing toward  an  endless  war  in  Asia  involv- 
ing eventually  the  Chinese  and  the  Rus- 
sians? Have  we  been  given  all  the  facts 
about  the  nature  of  our  commitment  and 
the  alleged  efforts  to  reach  a  settlement 
with  the  other  side?  What  Is  the  sig- 
nificance of  reports  this  weekend  that 
American  forces  are  now  engaged  in  a 
combat  role  in  Thailand?  Does  this 
mean  we  are  setting  the  stage  for  an- 
other Vietnam-type  war?  Was  there  an 
election  mandate  in  1964  against  a  wider 
war?  If  so,  what  are  we  to  say  of  our 
fast  spreading  Involvement  since  1964? 

There  are  questions  that  have  been 
brilliantly  considered  by  Mr.  Richard 
Goodwin,  former  White  House  assistant 
to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  in  a 
historic  speech  given  at  Washington's 
Statler  Hotel,  September  17.  Mr.  Good- 
win, now  associated  with  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  the  author  of  a  highly  dis- 
cussed book  on  Vietnam,  "Triumph  or 
Tragedy,"  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
brilliant  young  men. 

His  words  are  well  worth  considering. 
He  has  now  called  on  Americans  of  every 
persuasion  to  unite  on  the  proposition  we 
accepted  2  years  ago :  "We  seek  no  wider 
war."  He  advocates  a  national  commit- 
tee of  citizens  opposed  to  any  further 
escalation  of  the  war.  In  describing  the 
purposes  of  such  a  committee,  he  said: 

It  will  not  be  aimed  at  withdrawal  or  even 
a  lessening  of  the  war  in  the  South;  although 
Individuals  who  oppose  escalation  may  also 
hold  those  views.  Thus  it  wlU  be  open  to  all 
grxmps  who  oppose  escalation  m  the  North 


regardless  of  their  poeltion  on  other  issues, 
and  will  be  open  to  the  mUllons  of  Americans 
who  belong  to  no  group  but  who  share  this 
basic  belief  and  apprehension.  Such  a  com- 
mittee can  provide  a  constant  flow  of  objec- 
tive information  about  Vietnam.  It  can  keep 
vigU  over  official  statements  and  ask  the  hard 
questions  which  might  help  separate  wishful 
thinking  from  facts.  It  will  neither  be 
against  the  Administration  nor  for  it,  neither 
with  any  political  party  or  opposed  to  It. 
neither  liberal  nor  conservative.  Its  sole 
aim  will  be  to  mobilize  and  inform  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  order  to  increase  the  invisible 
vrelght  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  American 
majority  In  the  deliberations  and  inner  coun- 
cils of  government.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
the  President  and  others  in  government  by 
providing  a  counter  pressure  against  those 
who  urge  a  more  militant  course;  a  pressure 
for  which  those  in  government  should  be 
grateful  since  it  will  help  them  pursue  the 
course  of  wise  restraint. 

Mr.  Goodwin's  proposal  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  national  committee  opposed  to 
any  further  widening  of  American  mili- 
tary operations  against  North  Vietnam 
would  seem  to  make  sense.  I  hope  such 
a  committee  will  be  established.  Those 
of  us  who  question  the  wisdom  of  the  war 
in  the  South  have  all  the  more  reason  to 
oppose  Its  escalation  in  the  North. 

These  are  some  of  the  observations  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Goodwin : 

First.  He  believes  that  the  Vietnamese 
war  is  "the  most  dangerous  conflict  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n." 

Second.  He  believes  that  our  fast- 
spreading  ccwnmltaient  in  Vietnam  "has 
reduced  discussions  about  domestic 
America  to  academic  discourse,"  and 
"has  swallowed  up  the  New  Frontier  and 
the  Great  Society"  while  "eroding  our 
position  throughout  the  world." 

Third.  He  beUcves  that  "there  has 
never  been  such  intense  and  widespread 
deception  and  confusion  as  that  which 
surrounds  this  war." 

The  continual  downpour  of  contradiction, 
misstatements,  and  kaleidoscopicaily  shifting 
attitudes  h£is  been  so  torrential  that  It  has 
almost  numbed  the  capacity  to  separate 
truth  from  conjecture  or  falsehood.  At  one 
time  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  military 
solution,  and  then  that  victory  can  be  ours. 
There  are  months  when  we  talk  about  nego- 
tiations and  months  when  we  forget  them. 
There  are  times  when  dissenters  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  and  times  when  they 
are  acting  in  the  greatest  of  our  traditions. 
We  have  been  reassiu-ed  about  eS<»is  to  reach 
a  peaceful  settlement  when  there  is  no  plan 
or  program  for  settlement  in  existence.  We 
are  given  endless  statistics  with  a  numerical 
precision  which  only  maxks  the  fact  that  they 
are  based  on  inadequate  Information,  or 
guesses,  or  even  wishful  thinking.  For  exam- 
ple, if  we  take  the  numbers  of  enemy  we  are 
supposed  to  be  killing,  add  to  that  the  defec- 
tco-s,  along  with  a  number  of  wounded  much 
less  than  our  own  ratio  of  wounded  to  killed, 
we  find  we  are  wiping  out  virtually  the  en- 
tire North  Vietnamese  force  every  year.  This 
truly  makes  their  continued  resistance  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  world.  Unless  the  figures 
are  wrong,  which  of  course  they  are.  We  are 
told  the  bombing  Is  terribly  costly  to  North 
Vietnam.  Yet  the  Increase  in  Soviet  and 
Chinese  aid,  since  the  bombing,  is  far  greater, 
in  economic  terms,  than  the  loss  through 
bombing.  E:xcept  in  himian  life,  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  showing  a  profit  *  •  •. 

As  predicted  by  almost  every  disengaged 
expert,  from  General  Rldgway  to  George 
Kennan;  and  as  taught  by  the  whole  history 
of  aerial  warfare,  that  bombing  has  neither 
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t>rougbt  tbe  en«my  to  hU  kn«M  or  to  the 
council  table.  It  has  not  destroyed  hU  ca- 
pacity to  make  war,  or  eerlously  slowed  down 
either  Infiltration  or  the  flow  of  supplies.  At 
eacb  step  it  was  claimed  the  bombing  would 
make  a  decisive  difference.  Yet  it  has  made 
hardly  any  difference  at  all.  In  tact,  the 
tempo  of  conflict  baa  Increased. 

The  official  statements  Justifying  the 
Hanol-Halphong  raids  bore  partial  witness 
to  the  futility  of  bombing.  We  were  told  the 
raids  were  necessary  because  Infiltration  bad 
Increased  enormously:  an  official  admlsalon 
of  the  failure  of  one  of  the  most  intenalve 
bombing  campaigns  In  world  history.  Despite 
thousands  upon  thotuands  of  raids,  more 
men  and  supplies  are  flowing  South  and  the 
routes  of  infiltration  have  been  widened  and 
improved.  Despite  the  bombing,  or  perhaps 
because  of  It,  all  signs  Indicate  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  to  fight  has  stiffened  and 
the  possibilities  of  negotiation  have  dimmed. 
Despite  the  bombing,  or  because  of  It,  North 
Vietnam  has  become  Increasingly  dependent 
upon  Russia  and  China.  Despite  the  bomb- 
ing, or  because  of  It  there  has  been  a  vastly 
Increased  supply  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
by  Russia  and  China  and  a  deepening  world 
communist  commitment  to  this  war. 

In  short  the  bombing  has  been  a  failure, 
and  may  ttim  out  to  be  a  disaster. 

Fourth.  To  those  who  are  afraid  of 
honest  dissent  and  courageous  criticism 
In  time  of  war  lest  it  give  encouragement 
to  the  enemy,  Mr.  Ooodwin  answers: 

Of  course  the  enemy  la  glad  to  see  our 
dlTlalona.  But  our  concern  is  with  America 
not  Hanoi.  Our  concem  Is  with  thoee  mil- 
lions of  otir  own  people,  and  with  future 
generations,  who  will  themselves  be  glad  to 
see  that  there  were  men  who  struggled  to 
prevent  needless  devastation  and  thus  added 
to  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

It  is  In  that  American  tradition  that 
Mr.  Goodwin  speaks  as  have  earlier  war- 
time dissenters  including  Abraham  Lin- 
coln who  could  not  remain  silent  when 
his  conscience  told  him  that  the  cam- 
paign against  Mexico  was  wrong, 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress, 
every  Government  oflSclal  and  many 
American  citizens  will  read  Mr.  Good- 
win's thoughtful  analysis  of  where  we  are 
heading  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  be  printed  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Spkich  bt  Richard  N.  Ooodwin  at  thk  Na- 
TIONAI,  BOAKO  Mexting  Or  Amekicans  roK 
Demockatic  Action,  St atlxk- Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  17,  1966 
This  Is  a  time  when  labels  are  unfashion- 
able. Men  hesitate  to  call  themselves  liberals 
or  conservatives  or  radicals,  fearing  the  com- 
plexity of  their  views  will  be  swallowed  up  In 
some  formal  catechism  of  belief.  Yet  groups 
like  this  one  are  drawn  together  by  a  shared 
body  of  beliefs  and  values,  and  by  common 
reactions  to  the  sins  and  shortcomings  of 
their  society.  They  differ  on  many  particu- 
lar Issues:  but  they  do  agree  on  the  wisdom 
of  a  general  direction  and  the  urgency  of 
certain  purposes.  In  this  sense,  even  In  non- 
Ideologlcal  America,  there  are  radicals  and 
rightists,  liberals  and  conservatives.  In  this 
sense  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Is  the  spearhead  of  American  liberalism. 

It  can  look  back  on  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment unmatched  In  American  political  orga- 
nization. It  has  elected  dozens  of  members 
to  high  <^ce,  many  of  its  early  programs  are 
now  law.  and  Its  once  theoretical  notions  are 
the  daUy  staple  of  bureaucracy. 


It  Is  easy  to  blunt,  answer,  and  even  Ignore 
the  criticism  of  liberalism  which  Is  largely 
a  reflex  action  from  past  battles.  The  ease 
of  such  refutation,  however,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  obscure  real  defects.  If  there 
Is  reason  for  doubt  It  Is  not  that  today's 
Uberals  are  too  progressive,  but  that  they  are 
often  not  progressive  enough:  not  that  they 
are  radical  but  that  they  are  sometimes  mired 
In  outworn  outlooks  and  programs;  not 
that  they  are  Unpractical  but  they  have  occa- 
sionally let  practical  necessities  override 
faithfulness  to  ideals  and  values.  We  have 
discovered  the  perverse  principle  that  defeat 
can  breed  strength  while  victory  often  erodes 
will  and  creates  Intoxication  with  success. 
Success  Is  the  disease  of  American  society,  a 
disease  which  strikes  Impartially  at  business- 
men, politicians,  movie  stars  and  Intellectuals 
sUke. 

It  Is  especially  virulent  when  It  attacks  the 
politically  concerned  and  passionate,  making 
them  more  anxious  to  enact  bad  programs 
than  fight  for  a  good  one.  elect  a  mediocrity 
than  lose  with  distinction,  support  a  sym- 
pathetic office  holder  even  when  he  is  wrong, 
simply  because  he  Is  sympathetic.  We  do  not 
advocate  a  policy  of  defeatism  or  even 
political  suicide.  We  are  politicians  and  the 
object  of  politics  Is  the  acqiiisltlon  and  use  of 
power.  Pragmatism,  the  code  word  of  today's 
liberalism.  Is  a  useful  tool  to  carry  you  for- 
ward, remove  obstacles,  and  solve  problems. 
But  It  does  not  tell  you  where  to  go.  Beliefs 
tell  you.  Values  tell  you.  Common  goals  tell 
you.  Once  that  distinction  is  obscured  it  Is 
easy  to  forget  where  you  are  going  and  even 
who  you  are. 

Let  me  give  a  few  tentative  thoughts  about 
today's  redefinition  of  liberal  goals  before 
proceeding  to  the  principal  obstacle  to  all 
those  goals:  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Liberal  thought  In  America  has  always 
been  a  confederation  of  diverse  beliefs.  But 
there  have  been  certain,  discernible,  central 
strands  In  the  fabric  of  the  past  thirty  years. 
One  Is  the  once  revolutionary  Idea  ttiat  the 
national  government  has  a  direct  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  welfare  of  the  people:  For 
their  well-being  as  individuals — older  cit- 
izens, poor  or  Negro— and  for  the  general 
health  of  the  economy.  Another  Is  the  belief 
that  private  power  must  be  compelled  to  act 
In  the  pubUc  Interest,  that  through  regula- 
tion America  must  be  made  safe  for  capital- 
ism. 

Those  were  the  subject  of  wonderful,  pas- 
sionate engagements,  but  they  are  largely 
won.  They  have  become  the  truisms  of 
American  political  life,  although  there  are 
many  Important  skirmishes  to  be  fought  and 
the  specter  of  Hooverlsm  occasionally  looms 
over  the  horizon  only  to  be  brushed  casually 
away  by  a  slightly  surprised  electorate. 

It  ts  this  victory  of  Important  principle, 
and  the  changes  It  has  helped  bring  the  na- 
tion, which  makes  It  necessary  to  rethink 
most  of  the  old  political  beliefs  and  slogans 
as  this  organization,  and  others,  have  been 
doing. 

At  one  time  to  be  a  liberal  meant  to  be 
for  federal  action  against  states'  rights. 
PartlciUarly  In  clvU  rights  thU  is  still  a  vltel 
question.  Tet  our  major  effort  now  Is  to 
find  new  ways  to  help  states  and  local  gov- 
ernment assume  responsibilities  and  bur- 
dens: and  It  was  a  Democratic  liberal,  not  a 
Republican  conservative,  who  proposed  to 
turn  over  federal  revenue  to  state  govern- 
ment. 

At  one  time  to  be  a  liberal  meant  to  auto- 
matically favor  the  cause  of  labor  over  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  more 
willing  to  trade  with  China  than  the  AFL- 
CIO;  unions  are  often  more  concerned  with 
protecting  the  established  order  than  busi- 
nessmen; and  It  was  the  Uberals  who  helped 
pass  laws  against  racketeering  in  labor. 
Even  the  most  ardent  liberal  will  prefer  the 
activities  of  Tom  Watson  of  IBM  to  those  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa. 


At  one  time  to  be  a  liberal  was  to  oppose 
big  business.  Yet  it  was  the  Adminlstratloi! 
of  John  Kennedy,  not  Elsenhower,  that 
proposed  and  passed  measures  for  buslnet>.s 
expansion  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

At  one  time  to  be  a  liberal  was  to  fight  for 
the  principle  that  collective  action  did  not 
diminish  Individual  freedom.  While  we  still 
go  through  the  motions,  the  battle  is  over, 
for  freedom  has  been  enlarged  as  collective 
action  widened.  Rather  we  are  now  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  coercion  from  the 
center. 

These  old  battle  cries  are  largely  a  victim 
of  success  and  of  profound  changes  In  Amer- 
ican society.  They  were  built  on  the  as- 
sumption that  rising  wealth  fairly  shared 
was  the  key  to  the  American  dream,  oi 
course,  that  dream  has  not  yet  come  true 
for  the  chronically  poor  or  th«  Negro.  Still. 
In  terms  of  the  old  values,  most  Americans 
have  achieved  greatly.  They  are  well-fed. 
live  in  decent  bouses,  own  television  sets, 
drive  90  million  automobiles,  and  debate  not 
whether  but  where  to  take  a  vacation.  Yet 
even  at  the  moment  of  victory  for  so  many 
we  know  that  shared  prosperity  is  not 
enough.  Modem  man,  with  all  his  wealth 
and  comfort.  Is  oppressed  by  forces  which 
menace  and  confine  the  quality  of  his  life. 
Increasingly  American  thinkers  are  dis- 
covering, describing,  and  attacking  these 
forces.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  politics 
to  translate  this  emerging  awareness  Into 
political  action. 

The  ancient  desire  to  stretch  one's  talents 
to  the  limit  of  ability  and  desire  now  enters 
a  world  whose  Instruments  grow  In  complex- 
ity, where  understanding  Is  more  difficult  as 
the  possibilities  of  all  encompassing  knowl- 
edge disappear,  and  where  leisure  threatens 
many  with  boredom  and  futility.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  train  people,  we  must  do  so 
through  an  educational  system  of  a  quality 
and  daring  of  Innovation  past  all  our  old  ob- 
jectives. 

Even  with  knowledge  and  understanding 
at  his  command,  however,  man  alone  Is  not 
man  fulfilled.  He  must  be  sustained  and 
strengthened  by  the  world  around  blm,  and 
by  thoee  with  whom  he  Uvea  and  works. 

He  will  not  find  that  strength  In  cities 
scarred  by  slums,  encircled  by  suburbs  which 
sprawl  recklessly  across  the  countryside; 
where  movement  Is  difficult,  beauty  rare,  life 
Itself  more  impersonal  and  security  imperiled 
by  the  lawless. 

And  even  beyond  education  and  the  de- 
terioration of  our  environment  modern 
America  assaults  the  deepest  values  of  our 
civilization,  those  worlds  within  a  world 
where  eacb  man  can  find  meaning  and  dig- 
nity and  warmth:  family  and  neighborhood, 
community  and  the  dignity  of  work. 

FamUy  ties  grow  weaker  as  the  gap  be- 
tween the  generations  widens.  The  com- 
munity disappears  as  the  streets  of  our  cities 
rush  in  up)on  each  other.  Work,  once  the 
principal  support  of  self-respect,  become^ 
more  and  more  mechanical,  each  man  a  re- 
placeable componency  in  an  abstract  t»sk. 
Ahead  lies  the  most  terrible  danger  of  all:  n 
nation  of  strangers;  each  separate  from  his 
fellows,  remote  from  his  labors,  detached 
from  participation  In  the  gnat  enterprise  o! 
American  life. 

Underneath  there  Is  a  single,  overwhelm- 
ing cause  for  the  discontent  which  runs 
like  a  dark  thread  through  the  sliver  fabric 
of  American  life.  It  Is  cause  and  conse- 
quence of  all  the  rest.  It  Is  the  fear  of  the 
Individual  human  being  that  he  has  become 
meaningless  in  the  great  human  enterprise. 
Decisions  of  peace  and  war,  life  and  death. 
are  made  by  a  handful  of  men  beyond  his 
reach.  Cities  and  factories  grow  and  spre.id 
seemingly  powered  by  a  force  beyond  the 
control  of  man. 

Science  describes  our  world,  and  life  ItseU. 
in  terms  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
understanding.     Computers   and    marvelous 
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machines  seem  to  make  niain  unnecessary  In 
the  oldest  stronghold  of  ajU,  bis  work. 

This  Is  the  motive  powei^  the  fueling  force, 
behind  the  new  right  slQcI  the  new  left. 
Tliey  want  to  matter.    And  so  do  we  all. 

To  glimpse  the  Bhortcoihlngs  of  American 
life,  to  feel  the  weight  of  dark  and  obscure 
forces,  even  to  Illuminate  with  Investiga- 
tion and  thought  the  wrongs  of  American 
life.  It  Is  not  enough  for  aiiy  group  dedicated 
to  poUtlcal  action.  That  requires  we  trans- 
late passion,  engagement.  fOid  a  sense  of  in- 
justice into  concrete  action;  as  Individual 
groups,  and  through  political  Institutions. 
Many  of  the  proposals  which  fiU  liberal  jour- 
nals and  meeting  chambdre  are  little  more 
than  logical  extensions  of  okl  Ideas  and  proc- 
esses. The  guaranteed  annual  wage,  the  or- 
ganization of  farm  workeos,  national  health 
Insurance,  and  many  other  Ideas,  can  stand 
on  their  own  merits  but  tbey  hardly  repre- 
sent a  radical  departure  from  our  past.  Most 
of  the  causes  which  engage  us  deeply — from 
civil  rights  .to  the  war  against  poverty — flow 
from  the  historic  drive  to  open  the  blessings 
of  society  to  all  people. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  answers  or 
a  dramatic  new  approachj  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  certain  gxddelli^ts  are  emerging 
which  may  help  show  the  way. 

First,  ia  to  devote  mor^  of  our  resources 
to  common  needs;  from  ftbools  and  play- 
grounds to  blighted  cities  I  And  poisoned  air. 
History  has  proved  tha^  rising  national 
wealth  does  not  resolve ;  social  problems. 
Present  experience  prov^  that  the  old 
method  of  banding  out  f0tieral  grants  will 
not  rebuild  a  city  or  clesin  tip  pollution.  The 
problems  of  the  city,  for  example,  are  not 
simply  problems  of  welfard  or  Income.  They 
demand  technical  skill,  a  network  of  sub- 
sidies and  regulation,  planning  and  engi- 
neering. More  and  more  we  will  have  to 
turn  problems  over  to  taechnlclans,  equip 
them  with  authority,  and  {irovlde  the  ftinds 
to  do  the  job.  People  afe  far  more  con- 
cerned with  progress,  wltli  getting  the  job 
done,  than  tbey  are  with  the  Ideology  of 
change.  The  technldan-potltlclan — the  man 
who  regardless  of  party  cab  resolve  complex 
problems — Is  the  man  of  the  future. 

Secondly,  we  will  have  to  reshape  the  his- 
toric relationships  of  our  federal  structure 
so  not  to  be  completely  dependent  on  Wash- 
ington for  comfort,  help  and  skill.  The 
problems  are  far  too  huge  and  varied  to  be 
solved  fr<Hn  the  top.  Moreover,  to  attempt 
It  Is  to  strip  people  In  communities  and 
states  of  the  chance  to  share  In  the  solution 
of  the  great  problems  of  society.  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  spiritual  health  to  develop  struc- 
tures which  give  people  a  chance  to  share 
In  the  American  enterprise.  It  Is  essential 
to  our  national  progress  that  we  tap  the 
enormous  reeources  of  mind  and  energy  which 
He  untised.  Ignored  and  u|iwanted  through- 
out America. 

This  means  decentraUzMdon  of  govern- 
ment action;  a  decentralisation  which  will 
take  many  forms  and  whMe  evolution  Is  a 
challenge  to  our  genius  Jor  poUtlcal  crea- 
tion. Variety  will  be  the  hallmark  of  such 
8  system,  but  I  beUeve  the  basic  pattern  wlU 
be  federal  funds  and  guidelines  with  respon- 
slblUty  for  action  left  to  the  community. 
For  example,  perhaps  the  best  approach  to 
the  problem  of  our  cities  can  be  drawn  from 
the  theoretical  patterns  of  foreign  aid.  The 
federal  government  would  require  the  city 
to  develop  a  master  plan  of  development 
embracing  basic  services,  housing  and  aU 
the  components  of  community  life;  provid- 
ing federal  fimds  on  a  large  scale  to  carry 
the  plan  forward.  As  aibtber  example  I 
bave  proposed  turning  a  Urge  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  over  U>  the  states,  in- 
volving communities  and'  citizens  directly 
la  our  relationship  with  tlt«  underdeveloped 
continents. 


Even  then  Individuals  will  have  to  fight 
City  Hall;  but  It  Is  far  easier  than  fighting 
the  White  House. 

We  are  worlds  away  from  the  old  debate 
about  federal  power  and  big  government. 
For  underneath  the  rhetoric  that  was  a  de- 
bate whether  we  should  tackle  social  and 
economic  problems  at  all;  or  whether  we 
should  leave  them  to  the  Impersonal  work- 
ings of  an  unregulated  society.  Today  de- 
centralization assumes  that  many  problems 
will  yield  to  directed  human  Intelligence; 
the  question  Is  how  best  to  enlist  the  en- 
ergies of  Americans  in  that  task.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  citizen  participation  Is  the 
future  direction  of  liberalism.  It  wlU  per- 
mit tis  to  do  a  better  job  with  our  society. 
It  will  allow  our  people  to  share  the  life 
of  the  nation;  to  contribute,  to  work,  to  be 
needed  and  to  be  heard.  It  is  a  key  to  sal- 
vation from  the  separation  and  hiunan  frus- 
tration which  are  a  poisoning  and  unneces- 
sary by-iwoduct  of  our  clvUlzatlon. 

Thirdly,  we  who  have  often  looked  to 
Washington  for  protection  of  human  rights 
must  Increase  our  guard  against  the  coercive 
society.  It  Is  the  nature  of  power  to  resent 
oppoeition  to  Its  exercise.  That  resentment 
is  multiplied  as  power  grows.  When  thoee 
who  have  such  power  are  also  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  their  views 
that  freedmn  Is  In  danger.  The  worst  threat 
to  liberty  comes  not  from  thoee  who  simply 
seek  their  own  aggrandisement,  but  from 
those  who  seek  the  good  of  others.  Identify- 
ing opposition  to  their  desires  with  harm  to 
the  nation.  Already  wiretapping,  bugging, 
and  manifold  invasions  of  privacy  are  grow- 
ing, I  beUeve,  far  beyond  the  present  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  us.  There  are  laws  in  Con- 
gfrees  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  arbitrary 
powo-  to  limit  the  travel  of  Americans.  It 
has  even  been  proposed  that  we  draft  all 
Americans — not  simply  to  meet  an  Inune- 
dlate  threat  to  our  security — but  as  a  matter 
ot  course.  All  of  these  have  In  common  the 
frightening  belief  that  individual  action  and 
freedom  should  be  limited  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  according  to  some  officeholders' 
▼lew  of  what  that  good  requires.  That  Is  the 
cause  to  enlist  our  energies,  to  bring  us 
shouting  into  the  streets  against  any  who 
claim  the  right  to  tell  us  where  to  go.  or 
listen  to  our  private  conversations,  cm*  pre- 
scribe how  we  must  serve  our  society.  The 
coercive  society  Is  no  less  obnoxious  when 
coercion  la  masked  in  benevolence. 

These  are  tentative  steps  toward  redefini- 
tions of  dlfficiilt  and  shifting  goals;  but  they 
are  charged  with  a  traditional  faith  In  the 
capacity  to  reshape  our  society  more  to  the 
needs  of  man. 

There  Is.  however,  another  Issue  which 
has  reduced  discussions  about  domestic 
America  to  academic  discourse,  which  has 
swaUowed  up  the  New  Frontier  and  Great 
Society,  and  which  is  eroding  our  i>o«itlon 
throughout  the  world.  TTiat  Issue  Is,  of 
course,  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  war  la,  I  beUeveV  the 
most  dangerous  conflict  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II:  more  dangerous  than  BerUn 
or  even  Korea.  In  those  confrontations  the 
danger  was  clear  and  sensibly  appraised. 
The  stakes  were  fairly  obvious  to  both  sides. 
Objectives  were  carefuUy  limited;  and  power 
ultimately  became  the  handmaiden  of  rea- 
son and  final  accommodation.  In  Vietnam, 
on  the  otber  band,  the  dangers  are  con- 
fused and  unclear.  Objectives  are  expressed 
In  vague  generaUtles  which  open  to  endless 
vistas.  Moreover,  from  other  cold  war  con- 
frontations there  evolved  a  set  of  tacit  un- 
derstandings designed  to  limit  conflict  even 
while  It  was  being  waged.  That,  for  ex- 
ample, Is  the  real  meaning  of  the  no- 
sanctuary  poUcy  carefuUy  observed,  we 
should  remember,  by  both  sides.  Today 
those  understandtngs  are  In  grave  danger  of 


being  swept  away,  and  with  them  our  most 
important  protections  against  enlarging  con- 
fUct. 

The  air  Is  charged  with  rhetoric.  We  are 
buried  in  statements  and  speeches  about 
negotiation  and  peace,  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  the  dangers  of  communism,  the 
desire  to  protect  the  helpless  and  com- 
p>assion  for  the  dying.  Much  of  It  Is  im- 
portant and  sincere  and  well-meaning.  Some 
Is  intended  to  deceive.  Some  Is  deUberate 
He  and  distortion.  But  the  Important  thing 
Is  not  what  we  are  saying,  but  what  we  are 
doing;  not  what  Is  being  discussed,  but 
what  Is  happening. 

And  what  Is  happening  Is  not  confusing 
or  unclear  or  contradictory  at  aU.  It  Is 
not  masked  In  obecurlty  or  burled  in  secret 
archives.  It  stands  in  clear,  vivid  and 
towering  reUef  against  the  landscape  of  con- 
flict. The  war  Is  getting  larger.  Every 
month  there  are  more  men  In  combat,  more 
bombs  faUlng,  greater  expenditures,  deeper 
commitments.  It  Is  the  steady  inexorable 
course  of  this  conflict  since  Its  beginning. 
We  have  gone  to  the  United  Nations'  and 
the  war  has  grown  larger.  We  have  offered 
funds  for  development  and  talked  of  social 
reform;  and  the  war  has  grown  larger.  We 
have  predicted  victory  and  called  for  com- 
promise; and  the  war  has  grown  larger. 

There  Is  therefore,  little  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  it  wUl  grow   larger  still. 

Nor  U  this  steady  pattern  the  consequence 
of  inexorable  historical  forces.  It  flows  from 
the  decisions  of  particular  men  in  particular 
places — in  Washington  and  Hanoi,  In  Saigon 
and  in  the  jungle  headquarters  of  the  Vlet- 
cong.  It  Is  In  part  a  product  of  communist 
hope  and  drive  for  victory;  but  it  Is  partly 
our  decision  too.  And  we  must  suppose  those 
same  decisions  wiU  continue  to  be  made. 

Nor  is  this,  as  we  are  sometimes  told,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  alternative.  There  are 
dozens  of  alternatives.  There  are  enclave 
programs,  and  programs  to  hold  the  centers 
of  p<^tUatlon.  There  are  suggestions  that 
we  rely  on  pacification  of  the  countryside 
rather  than  the  deetructlon  of  the  Vletcong. 
There  are  proposals  to  limit  the  bombing  or 
to  end  it.  There  are  proposals  for  negotia- 
tions, complete  with  all  the  specifics  of  pos- 
sible agreement.  The  fact  Is  the  air  Is  full 
of  alternatives.  They  have  simply  been  re- 
jected in  favor  of  another  course;  the  present 
course.  And  we  must  also  suppose  they  will 
continue  to  be  rejected. 

All  prophecy  Is  an  exercise  in  probability. 
With  that  caution  let  us  try  to  strip  the 
argument  of  Its  necessary  passion  and  discuss 
the  probabilities  which  are  compelled  by  the 
awesome  logic  of  the  course  of  events  in 
Vietnam.  Passion  Is  imp>ortant;  It  Ues  at  the 
root  of  war  and  of  hatred  of  war.  Nor  do  I 
lack  personal  feeling;  for  only  the  strongest 
of  feelings  could  Impel  me  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject with  which  I  was  so  recently  connected 
in  so  intimate  a  way.  Yet  we  can  perhaps 
now  meet  more  productively  on  the  common 
ground  of  reason.  Rcxely  has  there  been 
greater  need  for  such  unity  among  men  of 
goodwill. 

In  other  places  I  have  set  forth  my  personal 
views  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam:  The  belief  that  we  have  an  im- 
portant stake  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  that  we 
must  continue  the  battle  In  the  South — al- 
though differently  than  we  are  now  doing — 
until  a  poUtlcal  settlement  is  reached.  And 
I  have,  like  many  others,  discussed  alterna- 
tive routes  to  these  objectives.  Today,  how- 
ever. I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  lengthen- 
ing shadow  of  the  war  in  the  North;  for  in 
that  war  are  the  swiftly  germinating  seeds 
of  the  most  grave  danger. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  aspects  of  the  war. 
much  of  the  tnlormatlon  which  feeds  judg- 
ment Is  deeply  obscured.  Of  course,  tn  times 
of  armed  conflict  facts  are  often  elusive  and 
much  information,  of  necessity,  cannot  be 
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rereftled.  By  Ita  nature  war  ia  hostile  to 
truth.  Yet  with  full  allowance  for  neces- 
sary uncertainties  I  believe  there  has  never 
been  such  Intense  and  widespread  deception 
and  confusion  as  that  which  surrounds  this 
war.  The  continual  downpour  of  contradic- 
tion, misstatements,  and  kaleldoscoptoally 
shifting  attitudes  has  been  so  torrential  that 
It  has  almost  numbed  the  capyaclty  to  sep- 
arate iruth  from  conjecture  or  falsehood. 

At  one  time  we  are  told  there  Is  no  mili- 
tary solution,  and  then  that  victory  can  be 
ours. 

There  are  months  when  we  talk  about  ne- 
gotiations and  months  when  we  forget  them. 

There  are  times  when  dissenters  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  times  when 
they  are  acting  In  the  greatest  of  ovir  tradi- 
tions. 

We  have  been  reassured  about  efforts  to 
reach  a  peaceful  settlement  when  there  is  no 
plan  or  program  for  settlement  in  existence. 

We  are  given  endless  statistics  with  a  nu- 
merical precision  which  only  masks  the  fact 
they  are  based  on  Inadequate  information, 
or  guesses,  or  even  wishful  thinking.  For 
example.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of  enemy 
we  are  supposed  to  be  killing,  add  to  that 
the  defectors,  along  with  a  niunber  of 
wounded  much  less  than  our  own  ratio  of 
wounded  to  klUid.  we  And  we  are  wiping  out 
virtually  the  entire  North  Vietnamese  force 
every  year.  This  truly  makes  their  con- 
tinued resistance  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
world.  Unless  the  figures  are  wrong,  which 
of  course  they  are. 

We  are  told  the  bombing  is  terribly  costly 
to  North  Vietnam.  Yet  the  increase  In  So- 
viet and  Chinese  aid.  since  the  bombing,  is 
far  greater.  In  economic  terms,  than  the  loss 
through  bombing.  Except  in  human  life, 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  showing  a  profit. 

At  the  time  of  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  bomb- 
ings last  June  we  were  told  that  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1966  enemy  truck  movement 
had  doubled,  the  infiltration  of  supplies  was 
up  150%,  and  infiltrated  personnel  increased 
120%.  However,  the  fact  is  we  do  not  know, 
except  In  the  most  vague  and  general  way, 
how  much  supplies  are  being  brought  in  or 
how  many  men.  They  move  at  night,  some- 
times on  trails  we  have  not  yet  discovered, 
and  the  beet  intelligence  gives  only  the  moet 
vague  picture.  We  could  not  only  be  wrong, 
but  enormously  wrong.  The  swiftness  with 
which  we  change  our  estimates  helps  show 
that  seeming  exactness  conceals  large  uncer- 
tainties. 

The  statements  which  followed  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  bombings  are  an  illuminating  ex- 
ample of  this  process  in  action. 

It  was  said  the  raids  would  destroy  a  large 
proportion  of  North  Vietnam's  fuel  capacity 
and  this  would  help  paralyze— or  at  least 
slow  down — the  process  of  infiltration.  Yet 
these  raids  had  been  anticipated,  alternative 
techniques  of  providing  fuel  had  been  de- 
veloped, and  the  raids  were  destined  to  have 
little  If  any  effect  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
capacity  to  make  war.  And  this  was  clear 
at  the  time  we  bombed. 

We  were  told.  In  an  inside  story  in  the 
New  York  Times,  that  the  bombings  would 
prove  to  Hanoi  it  could  not  count  on  its 
allies.  The  fact  is  that  aid  was  stepped  up 
as  we  anticipated  It  would  be. 

Within  a  few  days  a  high  official  said  fresh 
intelligence  showed  that  Hanoi  was  now 
plunged  in  gloom,  weary  of  war,  and  suffused 
with  a  sense  of  hopelessness,  presumably  at 
least  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  raids.  Yet, 
there  was  no  substantial  intelligence  of  this 
kind.  We  have  heard  little  about  it  since. 
And  recent  Information  indicates  that  the 
opposite  was  the  case — the  enemy's  will  was 
strengthened. 

The  truth  Is  that  this  major  and  spectacu- 
lar escalation  in  the  war  had  had  little 
measurable  effect  on  the  enemy's  capacity 
or  morale,  and  most  of  those  who  looked 
at  the  matter  seriously  In  advance  of  the 


bombing  knew  It  would  probably  be  Ineffec- 
Uve. 

Yet  despite  confusion  and  misstatement, 
despite  the  enormous  difficulty  of  grasping 
the  realities  on  which  policy  must  be  based, 
I  believe  we  can  know  that  further  escalation 
of  the  war  in  the  North  will  only  bring  us 
farther  from  settlement  and  closer  to  serious 
danger  of  a  huge  and  devastating  confiict. 

We  began  the  campaign  of  iximblng  in  the 
North  as  a  result  of  the  enormous  and  un- 
resolved difficulties  of  winning  the  real  war, 
the  war  in  the  South. 

As  predicted  by  almost  every  disengaged 
expert,  from  General  Ridgway  to  George 
Kennan;  and  as  taught  by  the  whole  history 
of  aerial  warfare,  that  bombing  has  neither 
brought  the  enemy  to  his  knees  or  to  the 
council  table.  It  has  not  destroyed  his  ca- 
pacity to  make  war,  or  seriously  slowed  down 
either  Infiltration  or  the  flow  of  supplies.  At 
each  step  it  was  claimed  the  l>ombing  would 
make  a  decisive  difference.  Yet  it  has  made 
hardly  any  difference  at  all.  In  fact,  the 
tempo  of  confiict  has  increased. 

The  official  statements  Jiistifying  the 
Hanol-Halphong  raids  bore  partial  witness 
to  the  futility  of  bombing.  We  were  told 
the  raids  were  necessary  because  infiltration 
had  increased  enormously;  an  official  admis- 
sion of  the  failure  of  one  of  the  most  In- 
tensive bombing  campaigns  in  world  history. 
Despite  thousands  upon  thousands  of  raids 
more  men  and  supplies  are  flowing  South 
and  the  routes  of  Infiltration  have  been 
widened  and  Improved.  Despite  the  bomb- 
ing, or  perhaps  because  of  it,  all  signs  indi- 
cate the  North  Vietnamese  will  to  fight  has 
stiffened  and  the  possibilities  of  negotiation 
have  dimmed.  Despite  the  bombing,  or  be- 
cause of  It,  North  Vietnam  has  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  Russia  and  China. 
Despite  the  bombing,  or  because  of  it  there 
has  been  a  vastly  increased  supply  of  aid 
to  North  Vietnam  by  Russia  and  China  and 
a  deepening  world  communist  commitment 
to  this  war. 

In  short  the  bombing  has  been  a  failure, 
and  may  turn  out  to  be  a  disaster. 

Yet  we  once  again  hear  voices  calling  for 
further  escalation;  Just  as  each  previous  time 
that  the  bombing  has  failed  we  have  been 
told  that  more  bombing  Is  necessary  and  new 
goals  are  articulated.  First  it  was  said  we 
wanted  to  stop  infiltration.  Next,  we  would 
persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to  come  to 
the  Council  table.  Then  we  would  punish 
them  and  force  them  to  surrender.  Now  men 
are  talking  of  the  need  to  destroy  their  ca- 
pacity to  make  war.  And  so  we  move  inexor- 
ably up  the  ladder  of  failure  toward  widening 
devastation.  And  the  latest  goal,  the  de- 
struction of  enemy  capacity,  if  ever  adopted, 
will  be  the  moat  vaguely  ambitious  of  all. 
For  such  cajMClty  rests  on  the  entire  society; 
and  that  whole  society;  factories,  dams,  power 
plants,  cities  themselves  must  be  brought 
tumbling  down. 

All  of  this  is  possible  despite  the  fact  that 
each  future  escalation  will  probably  have  the 
effect  of  previous  escalations.  It  will  increase 
the  dangers  of  wider  war,  lessen  the  chances 
of  a  negotiated  settlement,  drain  away  effort 
which  should  be  concentrated  In  the  South, 
further  alienate  our  allies,  and  have  little 
damaging  effect  on  the  enemy's  ability  or 
will  to  flght. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  what  else  we  can 
do.  I  believe  there  are  other  things  to  do. 
The  wax  can  be  fought  more  effectively  In  the 
South.  The  search  for  a  settlement  can  be 
given  greater  direction  and  brilliance.  We 
can  prepare  ourselves,  if  necessary,  to  accept 
a  long  ground  war  of  attrition  leading  ulti- 
mately to  a  political  settlement.  But  that  is 
not  the  question.  If  the  bombing  cannot  win 
the  war,  if  it  does  not  work;  and  above  all  If 
it  carries  tremendous  political  and  military 
risks,  then  it  should  not  be  increased,  either 
out  of  frustration  with  the  war  or  with  the 
poUa. 


For  the  greatest  danger  of  this  course — 
the  course  of  escalation — Is  not  only  in  the 
extent  of  devastation  and  death,  or  the  dam- 
age it  does  to  the  hope  of  peaceful  solu- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  each  step  of  the  way 
increases  in  vast  proportion  the  danger  o( 
a  huge  and  bloody  conflict.  If  North  Viet- 
nam is  devastated  then  all  reason  for  re- 
straint or  compromise  is  gone.  The  flgtit 
is  no  longer  a  war  for  the  South  but  a  strug- 
gle for  survival  calling  their  still  largely 
uncommitted  armies  and  people  Into  battle. 
Nor  can  China  stand  by  and  see  its  ally  de- 
stroyed. I  do  not  believe  China  wants  tu 
fight  the  United  States,  at  least  not  yet; 
but  it  cannot  stand  by  while  we  destroy 
North  Vietnam.  To  do  so  would  forfeit  all 
its  claim  to  moral  and  political  leadership 
of  militant  communism.  They  would  then 
be  truly  a  paper  dragon,  stoking  the  fires 
of  revolution  only  when  Chinese  blood  and 
land  was  not  at  stake. 

Nor  is  China's  entrance  likely  to  be  sig- 
nalled by  a  huge  and  dramatic  sweep  of 
armies  across  the  frontier.  It  Is  far  more 
likely  that  increasing  destruction  In  the 
North  will  stimulate  or  compel  the  Chinese 
to  accelerate  the  nature  and  kind  of  their 
assistance.  Perhaps  Chinese  pilots  will  be- 
gin to  fly  air  defense  over  Hanoi.  The  num- 
ber of  Chinese  troops  in  North  Vietnam  may 
be  greatly  Increased.  Chinese  anti-aircralt 
crews  nuiy  be  placed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Thus,  step  by  step,  China  acting  in 
response  to  seeming  necessities,  may  become 
Involved  In  a  war  It  did  not  fully  contem- 
plate, much  as  we  have.  And  there  are  many 
signs  that  this  process  has  already  begun. 
This  is  the  moet  likely  and  grave  route  to 
enlarging  cohflict.  And  if  China  does  enter 
we  must  bomb  them,  for  certainly  we  will 
not  permit  them  sanctuaries  or,  if  it  comes 
to  that,  engage  their  armies  solely  In  the 
Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia.  And  lastly  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  forced  to  choose  between  Cliina 
and  America. 

None  of  this  is  certain.  An  entirely  dif- 
ferent course  Is  possible.  Yet  the  dangei  of 
such  a  chain  of  events  grows  by  Immeasura- 
ble strides  each  time  we  enlarge  the  war  in 
the  North:  and  if  past  Is  prologue  we  will 
continue  that  enlargement.  Yet  the  fan- 
tastic fact,  the  truth  that  challenges  belief. 
is  that  this  is  tjeing  done  although  virtual- 
ly no  one  remains  besides  some  of  the  en- 
gaged military  and  a  few  men  in  the  State 
Department — virtually  no  one  in  the  Admin- 
istration or  out — who  believes  that  increased 
bombing  will  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  taking  like- 
ly and  mounting  risks  in  pursuit  of  an 
elusive,  obscure,  marginal,  and  chimerical 
hope;  a  course  which  defies  reason  and  ex- 
perience alike. 

Yet  I  believe  this  Is  the  way  we  are  going: 
that  only  beneficent  and  uncertain  fortune 
can  bar  the  way.  This  is  not  a  belief  born 
of  personal  fear.  After  all,  we,  or  moet  of 
us,  will  continue  to  work  and  prosper,  hold 
meetings  and  make  speeches,  unless  all  of 
our  civilization  is  swallowed  up.  Even  then 
enough  will  survive  for  the  race  to  evolve 
and  perhaps  create  something  finer.  It  Is 
rather  a  belief  born  of  a  fallible  reason  and 
analysis,  always  better  able  to  describe  our 
situation  that  guide  our  action,  which  seelcs 
in  the  acts  of  our  past  and  the  attitudes 
of  our  present  a  guide  for  our  future. 

I  do  not  wish  however,  to  come  with  a 
counsel  of  despair.  The  siuest  guarantee  of 
misfortune  is  resignation.  Therefore,  we 
must  all  make  what  effort  we  can.  There 
are  enormous  differences  among  the  critics 
of  the  war.  There  are  those  who  believe  we 
have  no  interest  In  Vietnam  or  even  in  all  of 
Asia.  There  are  those  who  wish  us  to  with- 
draw. There  are  fierce  debates  over  the 
history  of  the  ^at,  the  nature  of  its  partic- 
ipants, the  goals  of  our  enemies.  There  are 
those,  like  myself,  who  believe  we  should 
carry  on  the  war  In  the  South  while  Intensi- 
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fying,  modifying  and  shaffenlng  the  search 
for  peaceful  compromise  tied  to  scnne  meas- 
ures of  de-escalation  In  the  North.  Yet  our 
danger  is  so  grave  that  those  who  fear  the 
future  even  mM'e  than  jlibey  distrust  the 
past — a  group  which  encompasses,  I  believe, 
the  majority  of  the  American  people — must 
seek  some  common  ground  rather  than 
dissipating  energies  In  exploring  the  varieties 
of  dissent.  Without  sacrificing  individual 
views  we  must  also  shape  a  unified  stand, 
a  focal  point  of  belief  and  action  which  can 
unite  all  who  apprehend  coming  dangers. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  ciaate  a  voice  strong 
enough  to  be  heard  across  the  country, 
brlng;ing  together  men  ot  diverse  beliefs, 
adding  strength  to  the  vieWs  of  those  in  gov- 
ernment who  share  thisj  apprehension.  It 
must  also  be  a  clear  and  direct  stand;  one 
that  fires  response  in  thdae  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  glimpse  through  com- 
plexity, discord  and  obsctirity  the  vision  of 
something  dafk  and  dangerous. 

I  believe  there  is  such  a  position.  It  is 
simply  the  victorious  slogan  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1964.  It  ist  No  wider  war.  It 
Is  to  oppose  any  expansio^  of  the  bombing. 
It  Is  to  speak  and  work  ag^bist  all  who  would 
enlarge  the  war  in  the  North. 

Such  a  stand  will  not  erid  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  may  even  pMlong  it.  It  will 
not  fully  answer  the  deep  bbjectlons.  feelings 
and  fears  of  many  in  this  room  or  across  the 
country.  But  It  can  crystallize  the  inartic- 
ulate objections  of  many;  It  may  well  in- 
crease the  weight  and  Impact  of  the  forces  of 
restraint.  Most  importantly  it  strikes  at  the 
most  ominous  menace  to  the  lives  of  millions 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Such  a  rallying 
cry  requires  compromise,  the  willingness  to 
geek  less  than  is  desired;  but  that  is  the 
basic  necessity  of  those  who  seek  not  self  in- 
dulgence but  to  shape  »e  course  of  this 
nation.  ; 

To  be  moet  effective  thiis  position  will  re- 
quire more  than  speeches  and  resolutions.  It 
will  need  structure  and  purpose.  I  suggest 
this  organization  work  wlt{h  other  groups  and 
individuals  to  form  a  cMtional  committee 
against  widening  of  the  \fir.  It  will  not  be 
aimed  at  withdrawal  or  even  a  lessening  of 
the  war  In  the  South;  although  individuals 
who  oppose  escalation  nmy  also  hold  those 
views.  Thus  it  will  be  open  to  all  groups  who 
oppose  escalation  in  the  North  regardless  of 
their  position  on  other  tasuee,  and  will  be 
open  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
l>elong  to  no  group  but  who  share  this 
basic  belief  and  apprehension.  Such  a 
cMnmittee  can  provide  a  constant  fiow  of  ob- 
jective information  about  Vietnam.  It  can 
keep  vigil  over  official  statements  and  ask  the 
hard  questions  which  mtfht  help  separate 
wistiful  thinking  from  faote.  It  will  neither 
be  against  the  AdministeaUon  nor  for  it, 
neither  with  any  political  party  or  opposed  to 
it,  neither  liberal  nor  conservative.  Its  sole 
aim  will  be  to  mobilize  and  inform  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  order  to  increase  the  invisible 
weight  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  Americem 
majority  in  the  deliberatldQs  and  inner  coun- 
cils of  government.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  the 
President  and  others  in  government  by  pro- 
viding a  counter  pressure;  against  those  who 
urge  a  more  militant  course;  a  pressure  for 
which  those  in  govemmeiit  should  be  grate- 
ful since  it  will  help  them  pursue  the  course 
of  wise  restraint.  { 

Although  I  believe  deej^Iy  in  this  proposal 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  thjo  argument  a  cer- 
tainty I  do  not  have.  The  most  important 
fact  of  all,  the  unkown  w^icb  transcends  all 
debate,  are  the  thoughts!  bnd  Intentions  of 
our  adversaries  and  their  |aaiies.  Yet  skepti- 
cism born  of  imperfect  knowledge  cannot  be 
permitted  to  dull  the  passion  with  which  we 
pursue  convictions  or  the  fervor  of  our  dis- 
sent. For  we  must  fight  Dgainst  fulflilment 
of  Yeats'  prophecy  which  foresaw  destruction 
ii  the  time  should  come  \rt>en  "tLe  best  lack 
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nil  conviction,  and  the  worst  are  full  of  pas- 
sionate intensity." 

Some  have  called  upon  us  to  mute  or  stifle 
dissent  in  the  name  of  patriotism  and  the 
national  interest.  It  is  an  argument  which 
monstrously  misconceives  the  nature  and 
process  and  the  greatest  strength  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  It  denies  the  germinal  as- 
sumption of  our  freedom :  that  each  individ- 
ual not  only  can  but  must  Judge  the  wisdom 
of  bis  leaders.  (How  marvelously  that  prin- 
ciple has  strengthened  this  country — never 
more  dramatically  than  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod when  others  have  buried  contending 
views  under  the  ordained  wisdom  of  the  state, 
thus  allowing  received  error  to  breed  weak- 
ness and  even  defeat.  The  examples  are  le- 
gion. The  virgin  lands  settlement  and  the 
Great  Leap  Forward  failed  because  experi- 
ment was  made  into  unchallengeable  law; 
while  we  began  to  catch  up  in  space,  mod- 
ernized and  increased  our  defenses,  and 
started  the  Alliance  for  Progress  because 
what  began  as  dissent  l>ecame  national  pur- 
pose). Of  course  the  enemy  is  glad  to  see 
our  divisions.  But  our  concern  is  with 
Anxerica  not  Hanoi.  Our  concern  is  with 
those  millions  of  our  own  people,  and  with 
future  generations,  who  will  themselves  be 
glad  to  see  that  there  were  men  who  strug- 
gled to  prevent  needless  devastation  and  thus 
added  to  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  greatest  names  in  our  history 
were  men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assault 
the  acts  and  policies  of  government  when 
they  felt  the  good  of  the  nation  was  at 
stake:  Jefferson  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  new  nation  was  still  in  doubt, 
Lincoln  during  the  Mexican  war,  Roosevelt 
in  the  midst  of  national  depression,  John 
F.  Kennedy  among  cold  war  defeats  and 
danger. 

Only  a  dozen  years  ago,  in  1954,  another 
American  leader  assaulted  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, saying  "The  United  States  is  in  clear 
danger  of  being  left  naked  and  alone  in  a 
hostile  world  ...  It  is  apparent  only  that 
American  foreign  policy  has  never  in  all 
its  history  suffered  such  a  stunning  reversal. 
What  is  American  policy  in  Indochina?  All 
of  us  have  listened  to  the  dismal  themes 
of  reversal  and  confusions  and  alarms  and 
excursions  which  have  emerged  from  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  We  have  been  caught  bluffing  by 
our  enemies.  Oiu  friends  and  allies  are 
frightened  and  wondering,  as  we  do,  where 
we  are  headed  .  .  .  The  picture  of  our  country 
needlessly  weakened  in  the  world  today  is  so 
painful  that  we  should  turn  our  eyes  from 
abroad  and  look  homeward." 

It  is  in  this  same  spirit  of  concern  for 
our  country  that  we  should  conduct  our 
dissent  as,  on  that  day,  did  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son then  leader  of  the  minority  party. 

It  is  not  our  privilege,  but  our  duty  as 
patriots,  to  write,  to  speak,  to  organize,  to 
oppose  any  President  and  any  party  and 
any  policy  at  any  time  which  we  believe 
threatens  the  grandeur  of  this  nation  and 
the  well-being  of  its  people.  This  is  such  a 
time.  And  in  so  doing  we  will  fulflll  the 
most  solemn  duty  of  free  men  in  a  free 
coimtry:  to  fight  to  the  limit  of  legal  sanc- 
tion and  the  most  spacious  poesibillties  of 
our  constitutional  freedoms  for  the  safety 
and  greatness  of  their  country  as  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be. 

The  arguments  of  this  speech  have  been 
practical  ones  founded,  to  the  limits  of  my 
capacity  and  knowledge,  upon  the  concrete 
and  specific  realities  and  dangers  of  our  pres- 
ent situation.  But  there  is  more  than  that 
in  the  liberal  faith.  American  lit>eraiism 
has  many  faces.  It  pursues  divergent  paths 
to  varied  and  sometimes  conflicting  goals. 
It  caiuiot  be  captured  In  an  epigram  or  siun- 
marized  in  a  simple  statement  of  belief. 
Part  of  it,  however,  is  simply  and  naively 


a  belief  In  belief.  It  la  tbe  Idealistic,  vision- 
ary and  impractical  faith  that  action  and 
policy  and  politics  must  rest  on  the  ancient 
and  rooted  values  of  tbe  American  people. 
It  still  believes  that  for  a  nation  to  be  great, 
to  serve  its  own  pec^le  and  to  command 
the  respect  and  trust  of  others,  it  must  not 
only  do  something  but  stand  for  something. 
It  must  represent  in  speech  and  act  the  ideals 
of  Its  society  and  civilization. 

Some  part  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  may 
have  been  unavoidable,  some  is  the  result  of 
well-intentioned  error,  but  some  must  surely 
flow  from  the  fact  we  have  bent  belief  to 
the  demands  of  those  who  call  themselves 
realists  or  tough  minded. 

It  is  not  realistic  or  hard-headed  to  solve 
problems  and  Invest  money  and  use  power 
unguided  by  ultimate  aims  and  values.  It 
is  thoughtless  folly.  For  it  ignores  the  reali- 
ties of  human  faith  and  passion  and  desire; 
forces  ultimately  more  powerful  than  all  the 
calculations  of  economists  and  generals.  Our 
strength  is  in  our  spirit  and  our  faith.  If 
we  neglect  this  we  may  empty  our  treasuries, 
assemble  our  armies  and  pour  forth  the 
wonders  of  our  science,  but  we  will  act  in 
vain  and  we  will  build  for  others. 

It  is  easy  to  be  tough  when  toughness 
means  coercing  the  weak  or  rewarding  the 
strong;  and  when  men  of  power  and  influence 
stand  ready  to  applaud.  It  is  far  harder  to 
hold  to  principle,  speaking,  if  necessary,  alone 
against  the  multitude,  allowing  others  to 
make  their  own  mistakes,  enduring  the  frus- 
tration of  long  and  inconclusive  struggles, 
and  standing  firm  for  ideals  even  when  they 
bring  danger.  But  it  is  the  true  path  of 
courage.  It  is  the  only  path  of  wisdom. 
And  It  Is  the  sure  path  of  effective  service 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  TREBLE  DAM- 
AGE PAYMENTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  a 
person  violates  our  antitrust  laws,  he 
may  have  to  pay  treble  damages  in  pri- 
vate lawsuits  under  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  the  persons  wronged  by  such 
violation.  A  certain  amoimt  of  concern 
has  been  generated  lately  over  the  de- 
ductibility of  these  treble  damage  pay- 
ments for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 
The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is  to 
place  the  tax  status  of  these  pajmients  in 
proper  perspective. 

About  2  years  ago,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  ruled  that  amounts  paid  as 
treble  damages  under  section  4  of  the 
Clayton  Act  are  deductible  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expenses.  The 
position  adopted  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  in  that  ruling  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  intensive  task-force  study  of 
the  applicable  law,  including  all  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  subject. 
Recently,  the  procedures  followed,  and 
the  multitude  of  factors  considered  by 
the  Service  in  arriving  at  its  conclusion, 
has  been  fully  and  ably  explained  be- 
fore the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee by  Mr.  Mortimer  M.  Caplin, 
who  was  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue when  the  Service  was  considering 
this  problem. 

Mr.  Caplin,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the 
private  practice  of  law  here  in  Wash- 
ington, testified  before  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  on  July  29,  1966,  In  con- 
nection with  the  subcommittee's  consid- 
eration of  8  bill  which  its  proponents 
say  would  restrict  the  deductibility  of 
treble  damage  pasmaents  (S.  2479).    In 
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my  opinion,  "hli.  Caplln's  testimony  dem- 
onstrates tbe  soondnesa  of  the  present 
Serrlce  position,  viilcta  allows  a  tax  de- 
ducti(Hi  for  treble  damage  payments,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  his  testi- 
mony be  printed  In  the  Ricoko  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
OeeexhiMtl.) 

Mr.  HRD8KA.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  make 
two  points.  The  first  is  that.  In  my 
opinion  the  Service  position  )s  a  cor- 
rect Interpretation  of  present  law.  Be- 
cause the  ruling  does  reflect  present  law, 
we  should  recognize  that  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  prohibit  the  deducti- 
bility of  treble  damage  payments  would 
constitute  a  change  of  present  law:  It 
cannot  be  passed  off  as  a  clarification 
of  original  congressional  Intent  muade 
necessary  by  an  erroneous  administra- 
tive interpretation.  I  think  we  should 
proceed  slowly  before  we  change  pres- 
ent law. 

My  second  point  is  that,  In  addition  to 
changing  present  law,  legislation  to  dis- 
allow a  deduction  would  have  a  harsh 
effect  It  would  result  In  the  violator 
paying  six  times  his  after-tax  giln, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  wronged  party's 
after-tax  Injury.  Thus,  If  the  violator 
Is  taxed  on  his  gain  but  disallowed  a  de- 
duction for  the  damage  payments,  he 
will  end  up  paying  six  times  the  out-of- 
pocket  damages  incurred  by  the  wronged 
party. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  explained  by  Mr. 
Caplln  in  a  colloquy  which  followed  his 
formal  statement  and  can  be  demon- 
strated by  a  simple  example. 

B^ore  giving  that  example,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  observe  that  the  treble  damage 
statute  was  passed  at  a  time  when  inc(-me 
tax  was  not  a  factor.  Certainly  it  was 
not  a  factor  such  as  that  which  we  have 
now.  Inasmuch  as  the  bracket  for  cor- 
porate profit  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of 
approximately  50  percent  for  corpora- 
tions. 

Assume  that  a  corporate  seller  receives 
an  extra  $100  because  of  a  price-fixing 
conspiracy.  Its  gain,  and  the  other 
party's  damage,  after  taxes  is  $50.  If  the 
seller  has  to  pay  $300  in  trdale  damages, 
that  is,  three  times  the  overcharge,  with- 
out being  able  to  take  a  deduction,  it  will 
be  out  of  pocket  six  times  its  net  gain  or 
six  times  the  other  party's  net  Injury. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seller  is  al- 
lowed to  take  a  deduction,  it  will  be  out 
of  pocket  three  times  its  net  gain,  which 
Is  the  same  effect  that  would  have  pre- 
vailed in  1890  when  the  treble  damage 
provision  was  passed  and  before  our  In- 
come tax  laws  were  enacted.  In  short, 
if  we  tax  the  violator  on  his  gain,  we  must 
allow  him  to  deduct  his  damage  pay- 
ments or  else  the  damages  become  dis- 
proportionately and.  In  my  view,  unin- 
tentionally large. 

Of  course,  if  Oongre«s  decides  that 
sextuple  damages  rather  than  treble 
damages  should  be  imposed,  fine  and 
good.  But  we  should  recognise  that 
this  Is  what  we  will  be  ddne  if  we  enact 
legislation  to  disallow  a  deduction  for 
treble  damage  paymmts. 
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Mr.  Caplxv.  Ur.  ChalnsAn  and  Mtanbers  of 
of  the  CoounlttM,  I  Appreciate  tbe  Invitation 
of  this  subcommittee  to  tectlfy  on  Revenue 
Bullng  6*-224  and  8.  3479.  dealing  with  the 
deductlblUty  for  federal  income  tax  purposes 
(A  treble  damages  paid  on  account  of  viola- 
tions at  the  antitrust  lawa.  thla  taeue  U  of 
Interest  to  me  aa  a  student  of  tax  law  and  as 
a  lawyer  engaged  In  tax  practice.  It  also  was 
of  great  eoncem  to  me  iurlng  the  period  of 
my  serrlce  as  XSS.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Bevenue  from  February  7,  1961,  to  July  10 
1964.  ' 

On  July  34.  1B64.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Issued  Revenue  Ruling  04-334  an- 
nouncing Its  position  on  tieble  damage  pay- 
ments as  follows: 

1.  Amounts  paid  or  Incurred  in  satisfaction 
of  claims  for  treble  damages  under  section  4 
of  the  CUyton  Act  are  deducUble  as  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  imder  Code  section 
162(a). 

3.  Amounts  paid  or  Incurred  In  satisfaction 
of  damage  claims  by  the  United  SUtes  under 
section  4A  of  the  Clayton  Act  or  under  the 
Federal  False  Claims  Act  are  not  deductible. 

I  believe  that  has  not  been  conunented  on. 

3.  Amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for  attorney's 
fees  and  directly  related  expenses  In  con- 
necUon  with  private  civil  actions  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  CUyton  Act  are  deductible  un- 
der Code  secUon  153(a). 

4.  Attorneys' fees  and  related  legal  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  In  cases  In  which  ths  U.S. 
Government  Is  the  Injured  party  aa  buyer  of 
goods  are  not  deductible. 

In  brief,  Internal  Revenue  took  the  posi- 
tion that,  where  the  plalntlff-clalmant  was  a 
private  party,  treble  damage  payments  to  him 
were  remedial  and  In  the  nature  of  repara- 
tion erf  a  private  Injury;  bsnca.  no  public 
policy  would  be  violated  if  these  payments 
were  held  deductible.  If  the  damage  pay- 
ment was  to  a  governmental  body,  however, 
the  deduction  would  be  denied. 

As  a  matter  of  tax  law,  the  proper  answers 
to  the  questions  raised  were  not  readUy  ap- 
parent, but  required  extensive  research  and 
study.  Among  other  things.  Internal  Reve- 
nue had  to  analyM  a  series  of  related  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  None  was  squarely 
In  point.  The  closest  prior  published  prece- 
dent was  Internal  Revenue's  ruUng  in  I.T. 
3637,  Issued  In  1943,  holding  that  treble 
damage  payments  to  a  private  party  by  a 
vlt^tor  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1943  were  tax  deductible  since  the  pay- 
ments were  considered  remedial  in  nature. 

Again,  as  a  matter  of  tax  law,  and  as  good 
tax  administration,  I  think  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Internal  Revenue  were  sound  and 
In  accordance  with  the  approach  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  reflected  In  Its  decided  cases 
to  data.  Confirmation  of  the  judgment  of 
Internal  Revenue  Is  found  In  the  rationale 
of  the  recent  U.S.  Suprwne  Court  decision 
of  Commissioner  ▼.  Telller,  decided  on  March 
34.  1966. 

In  ths  TeUler  case — despite,  as  the  Court 
said,  "considerable  support  In  other  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  decisions" — the  Su- 
preme Court  refused  to  apply  the  "public 
policy "  exception  to  Income  tax  deductions. 
Instead,  It  allowed  as  an  "ordinary  and  nec- 
essary" business  expense  deduction  the  legal 
costs  Incurred  by  a  convicted  securities  un- 
derwriter In  his  unsuccessful  defense  of  a 
criminal  prosecution. 

The  Court  In  TeUlsr  carefuUy  limited  the 
"jrabUfl  poUcy  rule  In  the  foUowlng  terms: 

"Deduction  of  expenses  falling  within  the 
general  deflnltton  of  section  ie3(a)  may,  to 
be  sure,  be  dlsaUowed  by  spedflc  leglsU- 
tton  .  .  .  Ttom  Court  has  also  given  effect 
to  a  pcwlas  and  long-staodlng   Treasury 


Regulation  prohibiting  the  deduction  of  a 
speolfled  category  of  expenditures  .  .  .  But 
where  Congress  has  been  wholly  silent,  it 
la  only  In  extremely  limited  circumstances 
that  the  Court  has  countenanced  exceptions 
to  the  general  principle  reflected  In  the  Sul- 
livan, lilUy,  and  Helnlnger  decisions.  Only 
where  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  would 
"frustrate  sharply  defined  national  or  state 
policies  proscribing  particular  forma  of  con- 
duct" have  we  upheld  its  dlaaUowance  . 
Finally,  the  "test  of  nondeductlbiuty  always 
Is  the  severity  and  Immediacy  of  the  frus- 
tration resulting  from  allowance  of  the  de- 
duction." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  quite  reluc- 
tant to  deny  business  expense  deductions  on 
the  grounds  that  their  allowance  would 
"frustrate  sharply  defined  national  or  state 
policies  proscribing  particular  forma  of  con- 
duct." It  has  viewed  the  federal  Income  tax 
as  "a  tax  on  net  Income,  not  a  sanction 
against  wrongdoing."  In  TeUler,  the  court 
referred  back  to  the  1913  Senate  debate  on 
the  first  modem  Income  tax  law,  when  the 
Senate  rejected  amendments  which  would 
have  limited  deductions  for  losses  to  those 
Incurred  in  a  "legitimate"  or  "lawful"  trade 
or  business.  The  court  referred  In  the  Tellier 
case  to  the  floor  statement  of  Senator  WU- 
llams,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  1913  bill,  to 
the  effect  that  "the  object  of  this  bUl  Is  to 
tax  a  man's  net  Income  ...  It  Is  not  to  re- 
form men's  moral  cbaracters;  that  is  not  the 
object  of  the  bill  at  all." 

As  the  lat4  Randolph  Paul,  one  of  the 
leading  tax  authorities  In  the  nation's  his- 
tory, stated: 

"An  exploration  of  relevant  congressional 
debates  Indicates,  section  33(a)  (1)  (A)  (now 
section  163(a))  Is  not  an  essay  in  moraUty. 
designed  to  encourage  virtue  abd  discourage 
Bin.  It  "was  not  contrived  as  an  arm  of  the 
law  to  enforce  State  criminal  statutes  by 
augmenting  the  Punishment  which  the  State 
Inflicts.  Nor  was  It  contrived  to  implement 
the  various  regulat(X7  statutes  which  Con- 
gress has  from  time  to  time  enacted.  The 
provision  Is  more  modestly  concerned  with 
'commercial  net  Income' — a  businessman's 
net  accertlon  In  wealth  during  the  taxable 
year  after  due  allowance  for  the  operating 
costs  of  the  business." 

With  this  history  In  mind,  the  Supreme 
Coitrt  In  a  nimiber  of  significant  cases  has 
found  the  "public  policy"  argument  Inap- 
pUcable  and  has  allowed  tax  deduction; 

In  Commissioner  v.  Sullivan  (1958),  the 
court  Biistalned  the  allowance  of  a  deduc- 
tion for  rent  and  wages  paid  by  the  operators 
of  a  gambling  enterprise,  even  though  both 
the  business  Itself  and  the  specific  rent  and 
wage  payments  were  Illegal  under  state  law. 
In  Lilly  V.  Commissioner  (1953) ,  the  court 
upheld  deductions  claimed  by  opticians  for 
amounts  paid  to  doctors  who  prescribed  eye- 
glasses that  the  optician  sold,  although  the 
Court  was  careful  to  disavow  "approval  of 
the  business  ethics  or  public  policy  involved 
In  the  payments." 

In  Commissioner  ▼.  Helnlnger  (1943),  the 
court  upheld  deductions  claimed  by  a  den- 
tist for  lawyer's  fees  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred in  unsuccessfully  defending  himself 
against  an  administrative  fraud  order  Issued 
by  the  Postmaster  Qeneral. 

In  contrast,  to  get  the  feeling  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
denied  business  deductions  on  the  ground 
that  they  "frustrate  sharply  defined"  public 
policies  In  only  two  categories  of  cases: 

1.  Payments  of  fines  and  penalties  to  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  Tank  Truck  Rentals  v. 
Commissioner  (1958):  Hoover  Express  Co.  v. 
UwS.  (1958). 

2.  Payments  specifically  prohibited  by 
loBg-standlng  Treasury  Regulations.  Tex- 
tile Mills  Corp.  V.  Commissioner  (1S41):  and 
Oammarano  v.  U.S.  (1950)  (lobbying  ex- 
pense Regulattons,  dating  back  to  1918). 
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I  beUeve  these  Supretee  Court  cases 
Illustrate  the  soundness  of  {lihe  much -quoted 
statement  In  the  law  that  public  policy  is 
an  "unruly  horse  to  ride."  Certainly  It  has 
only  a  sharply  limited  role  In  the  determina- 
tion of  proper  deductions  under  our  income 
tax  law.  When  used,  it  lit  best  expressed 
through  specific  action  of  Congress  by  way 
of  amendment  of  the  Inter^l  Revenue  Code. 
In  1958,  for  example.  Congress  reversed 
Internal  Revenue's  ruUng  pWltlon  which  had 
allowed  deductions  for  bmbes  or  improper 
pajrments  to  foreign  oflyilals  where  the 
foreign  government  Itseif*  demanded  or 
acquiesced  In  the  paymenu.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  adding  Co4t  section  162(c) 
which  now  bars  a  deductlo|i  for  payments  to 
officials  or  employees  of  4  foreign  govern- 
ment If  In  the  United  States  such  payments 
would  be  unlawful.  Again,  In  1962,  Congress 
in  effect  overturned  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  Treasury  Regulations  by  provid- 
ing tax  deductions  for  certain  lobbying  ex- 
penses.   See  Code  section  Ida(e) . 

As  the  Supreme  Court  t«s  said  a  number 
of  times  and  reiterated  In  ttielller,  "since  de- 
ductions 'are  a  matter  oi  grace  .  .  .  Con- 
gress can,  of  course,  disallow  them  as  It 
chooses.' "  ' 

While  publication  of  ReVenue  Ruling  64- 
224  took  place  on  July  24,  1964,  the  develop- 
ment of  Internal  Revenue'^  p>ofiltlon  evolved 
during  the  preceding  period  of  several  years. 

Mr.  Colin  P.  Stam,  the  then  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  had  requested  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  express  its  policy  on  the  deduct- 
ibility of  treble  damages.  Bis  Inquiry  grew 
out  of  a  proposed  refund  1»elng  reviewed  by 
the  Joint  Committee.  Ui  a  letter  dated 
October  18.  1961,  Internal  Revenue  explained 
that  the  treble  damage  dedtictlon  was  being 
allowed  In  that  case  because  it  was  believed 
virtually  Impossible  to  fordcsst  the  Illegality 
of  the  taxpayer's  actions  prior  to  a  1948  anti- 
trust decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  How- 
ever, Internal  Revenue  also  stated  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  was  taking  the  position  that 
treble  damage  payments  weire  not  deductible. 

Later,  as  an  aftermath  of  the  antitrust  con- 
victions of  certain  manufacturers  of  elec- 
trical eqtUpment  and  their  ofBcers,  Internal 
Revenue  believed  it  advisable  to  take  a  public 
position  on  the  treble  damage  issue.  In  that 
connection  what  proved  to  be  a  lengthy 
project  was  set  In  motloa  to  consider  all 
the  facts  carefully,  to  review  existing  law  and 
to  prepare  a  proposed  Revenue  ruling. 

I  might  say  as  an  aside,  up  to  that  point 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  never 
denied  an  individual  taxpajrar  a  deduction  for 
treble  damages,  to  my  knolvtledge. 

Early  in  1963,  a  staff  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Commissioner's  office  t^  bring  him  up  to 
date  on  the  project.  At  the  time  it  was  in- 
dicated that,  although  varipus  staff  members 
thought  Internal  Revenue  had  a  weak  posi- 
tion, the  majority  was  inclitied  to  recommend 
that  no  deduction  be  allowed.  Before  a  final 
position  was  reached,  the  staff  was  requested 
to  study  the  matter  further,  to  consult  out- 
Ude  experta,  and  to  give  interested  parUes 
the  opportunity  to  expres*  their  views  and 
answer  questions  which  l(>ternal  Revenue 
might  raise. 

These  meetings  were  lat^  held  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Tax  anjd  Antitrust  Divi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Justice  usually  In 
attendance.  Subsequently,  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  analyzed 
the  key  Issues  in  a  memoranidum  which  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  final  bosltlon  taken  in 
Revenue  Ruling  64-224. 

I  believe  that  this  subcommittee  has  a 
copy  of  that  memorandum.! 

On  July  10,  1964.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Douglas  Dillon,  was  advlsejd  of  the  position 
Internal  Revenue  was  planning  to  take  on 
the  treble  damage  issue.  On  July  24,  1964, 
the  formal  Revenue  RttlinU  was  Issued. 


I  would  like  to  give  credit  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  staff  members  who  worked  on  the 
treble  damage  project.  They  were  able, 
hardworking  and  dedicated  professionals  and 
were  most  mindful  of  the  significance  of 
their  conclusions,  both  to  the  government 
as  well  as  to  the  private  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants In  the  treble  damage  actions.  They 
reached  their  final  conclusion  and  position 
only  after  lengthy  study  and  meticulous  legal 
analysis. 

The  fairness  of  legal  Interpretations  by  In- 
ternal Revenue  goes  to  the  heart  of  sound 
tax  administration.  This  is  expressed  In 
Revenue  Procedure  64-22,  released  after 
careful  study  on  May  1,  1964,  which  states 
certain  principles  of  Internal  Revenue  tax 
administration  as  follows : 

"It  Is  the  responsibility  of  each  person  in 
the  Service  charged  with  the  duty  of  In- 
terpreting the  law,  to  try  to  find  the  true 
meaning  of  the  statutory  provision  and  not 
to  adopt  a  strained  construction  in  the  belief 
that  he  Is  'protecting  the  revenue.'  The 
revenue  Is  properly  protected  only  when  we 
ascertain  and  apply  the  true  meaning  of  the 
.statute." 

Earlier  In  Rev.  Proc.  64-22  it  is  emphasized 
that,  "it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Service  to  carry 
out  that  policy  by  correctly  applying  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress;  to  determine  the  rea- 
sonable meaning  of  various  Code  provisions 
In  light  of  the  congressional  purpose  In  en- 
acting them;  and  to  perform  this  work  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner,  with  neither  a 
govenmient  nor  a  taxpayer  point  of  view." 

These  principles  are  designed  to  encour- 
age staff  members  to  make  honest  and  good 
faith  judgments  on  all  matters  before  them. 
If  they  are  not  followed  there  could  be  a 
tendency  to  consistently  rule  against  tax- 
payers In  close  cases  or  cases  Involving  large 
sums  of  taxes.  Such  an  attitude  would  be 
unfortunate  and  would  undermine  taxpayer 
confidence  In  our  entire  revenue  system. 

I  might  add  that  between  20,000  and  40,000 
private  rulings  are  made  a  year.  They  are 
extremely  Important  to  individuals  and  to 
the  business  community.  And  this  system 
would  never  attain  the  high  level  of  compli- 
ance that  it  does  without  such  an  effective 
ruling  process. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
my  comments  today  are  based  on  my  study 
of  the  tax  law  over  a  ntunber  of  years  and 
my  experience  as  a  tax  administrator. 
My  comments  are  not  oriented  toward  the 
nation's  antitrust  policy,  which  is  the  spe- 
cial responsibility  of  this  subcommittee.  Of 
course,  the  puri>ose  of  our  tax  laws  do  not 
necessarily  coincide  with  the  goals  of  other 
federal  laws. 

If  Congress  should  decide  to  limit  tax  de- 
ductions for  treble  damage  payments,  I 
would  suggest  that  an  alternative  approach 
be  taken  to  that  contained  In  S.  2479.  There, 
the  emphasis  is  on  making  It  unequivocally 
clear  that  treble  damages  are  penal  In  na- 
ture, not  remedial.  Apparently  It  is  believed 
that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  foreclose  an 
Income  tax  deduction. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  passes  on  such 
an  Issue,  obviously  no  one  can  provide  a 
definitive  answer  to  whether  S.  2479  would 
accomplish  Its  purpose.  But  I  do  question 
whether  the  bare  label  "penal"  would  con- 
trol the  Supreme  Court's  view  that,  in  the 
circimostances,  allowance  of  a  deduction  for 
treble  damages  would  "frustrate  sharply  de- 
fined national  .  .  .  policies  proscribing  par- 
ticular forms  of  conduct." 

If  complete  or  partial  nondeductlbllity  Is 
the  result  desired  by  Congress,  I  believe  a 
specfic  amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  be  more  effective  in  accomplish- 
ing this  end.  In  this  connection,  the  Staff 
Study  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation  (Nov.  1,  1965)  suggests 
a  specific  amendment  to  the  Code  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  by  Congress. 


And  such  a  blU  is  S.  3660  which  follows 
the  recommendation  of  the  staff. 

I  thank  you  fcH'  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing before  this  subconunlttee.  I  wUl  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


NATIONAL  UNICEP  DAY— PRAYETv  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  Senate  resumed  ttie  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  144) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  designate 
October  31  of  each  year  as  National 
UNICEF  Day. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  an  item  which  is  not  often 
encountered  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  We 
are  debating  the  first  step  in  the  process 
of  amending  our  CJonstitution,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  article  V.  We  are  doing  it  by 
considering  the  approval  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144  In  the  substitute  form 
proposed  by  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  substitute  resolution  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Nothing  contained  in  tills  Con- 
stitution shall  prohibit  the  authority  ad- 
ministering any  school,  school  system,  edu- 
cational institution  or  other  public  building 
supported  in  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  from  providing 
for  or  permitting  the  voluntary  participation 
by  students  or  others  In  prayer.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  article  shall  authorize  any 
such  authority  to  prescribe  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  prayer. 

Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  un- 
less it  shall  have  l>een  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  subnUsslon 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  essence,  it  provides 
that  "Nothing  contained  In  this  Consti- 
tution shall  prohibit  the  authority  ad- 
ministering any  school,  school  system, 
educational  institution,  or  other  public 
building  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
from  providing  for  or  permitting  the  vol- 
untary participation  by  students  or 
others  in  prayer." 

Then  it  provides  "Nothing  contained 
In  this  article  shsJl  authorize  any  such 
authority  to  prescribe  the  form  or  con- 
tent of  any  prayer." 

It  goes  on  to  say,  of  course,  what  the 
Constitution  itself  requires: 

Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourtlis  of  the  several 
States  .  .  . 

It  further  provides  something  that  Is 
not  in  the  Constitution,  but  which  is  the 
usual  practice  In  matters  of  this  kind, 
that  such  ratification  must  be  effected 
within  7  years  after  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States. 

The  occasion  for  this  proposition  being 
before  the  Senate  today  has  been  brought 
about  by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
These  decisions  have  effected  radical 
changes  in  the  Interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Federal  Constitution  as 
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we  have  known  and  recognized  it  for 
generations. 

"niere  has  been  widespread  practice 
and  custom  in  hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  schools  for  having  a  little 
prayer  exercise,  which  normally  opens 
the  schoolday.  The  testimony  in  the 
record  shows  that  this  practice  goes  back 
as  long  as  a  hundred  years — In  some  In- 
stances ever  since  the  public  school  sys- 
t«n  was  founded.  It  was  a  custom  and  a 
practice  with  which  there  was  no  trouble, 
no  trouble  at  aU,  because  it  was  executed 
in  good  faith  and  it  was  administered  In 
proper,  orderly  fashion. 

Suddenly,  this  was  brought  to  an  end. 
It  was  a  practice  that  was  denied  from 
the  time  that  the  Supreme  Coiut  spoke 
when  such  a  practice  was  held  to  be  vio- 
lative of  the  first  amendment  of  our 
Constitution. 

There  has  been  a  massive  Interest  on 
the  part  of  large  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation for  the  restoration  of  this  practice 
and  usace.  The  impact  of  the  decisions 
is  one  thing.  Mr.  President,  but  the  mat- 
ter goes  beyond  that,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

What  is  particularly  dangerous  is  not 
so  much  the  decisions  themselves,  but 
rather  the  interpretations  that  are 
placed  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Coiut. 

Peihajn  the  most  extensive  illusti'ation 
of  that  was  found  in  the  (pinion  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, who  went  into  this  matter  in  great 
detail  and  in  great  depth.  In  his  opin- 
ion he  pointed  out  specific  things  which 
can  and  which  cannot  be  done  as  a  re- 
sult of  theae  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

At  another  time,  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  has  been  brought  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  many  school  boards,  for  exam- 
ple, forbade  the  singing  of  the  last  verse 
of  "America."  They  also  forbade  the 
singing  of  "Ood  Bless  America."  They 
have  forbidden,  in  some  instances,  the 
pledge  to  the  flag  because  it  contains 
the  words  "luider  Ood." 

Alao.  included  in  the  prohibitions.  In 
the  Judgmmt  of  many  of  these  school 
authorities,  were  the  simple  ezerdaes 
and  the  folk  ways  in  the  observances  of 
Christmas  and  Easter  and  Thsmksglv- 
ing — all  on  the  ground  that  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  "No,  you  cannot  do  this  any 
more." 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  these 
simple  things,  which  were  elaborated 
upcm  in  great  detail  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yesterday,  gctog  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  we  certainly  can  contemplate 
a  very  bleak  place  In  the  schools  with- 
out this  warming  and  very  religious  back- 
ground and  history.  These  activities  on 
the  various  holidays,  and  the  singing  of 
songs,  would  bring  warmth  to  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  and  later  on  to  the  memo- 
ries of  the  schoolchildren.  The  proposed 
amendment  seeks  to  clarify  this  situa- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  It  is  permissive.  It  says  that  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  shall  prohibit  the 
&athorlty  of  a  school  from  providing  for 
or  permitting  the  voluntary  participation 
by  students  or  others  in  prayer.  School 
boards   and   authorities   could   not.   of 


course,  prescribe  the  form,  but  they 
could  permit  or  provide  for  voluntary 
prayers  by  the  students. 

If  this  article  became  part  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  school  authorities  or 
legislatures  could  still  prohibit  any 
religious  exercises  of  any  Idnd  in  their 
schools  or  in  tiielr  public  buildings. 

In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska,  the  su- 
preme court  has  held  that  under  our 
State  constitution,  it  is  forbidden  that 
there  be  any  religious  ceremony  in  a 
school,  even  if  it  consists  of  the  utter- 
ance of  a  prayer.  Now,  that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State.  If  the  State  is  silent 
on  it,  then  the  school  board  or  the  school 
administrator,  or  whoever  is  the  legal 
authority  in  charge  of  the  school,  would 
pronoimce  the  Judgment — yes  or  no. 
Voluntary  prayers  may  or  may  not  be 
allowed. 

However,  if  he  says  that  they  may  be 
given  but  he  will  not  prescribe  their  form, 
then  the  Federal  Constitution  would  not 
be  interposed  as  an  instrumentality  by 
which  his  decision  could  be  negated. 

So  I  say  that  the  proposed  amendment 
is  permissive  and  it  would  clarify.  To 
that  end.  I  believe  It  is  wholesome  and 
should  be  approved.  It  clarifies  in  that  it 
provides  that  such  practices  or  exercises 
shall  not  be  considered  "an  establishment 
of  religion,"  which  are  the  words  of  the 
first  amendment  of  oiu*  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  which,  of  course,  we  want  preserved. 

We  should  have  a  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  certainly  there  should  not 
be  an  establishment  of  religion  by  any 
act  of  Congress.  By  that,  we  stand 
firmly.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  not  interfere  with  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  now  to 
discuss  particularly  the  amendatory 
process,  because  other  facets  of  this  mat- 
ter have  been  covered  very  thoroughly 
by  other  Senators. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides: 

The  CongreM.  whenever  two  thirds  o<  both 
House*  shall  deem  It  neceesary,  shall  propose 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
AppUcatlon  ol  the  LeglsUtures  of  two  thirds 
of  the  several  States,  shall  caU  a  Convention 
lor  proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either 
Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Pur- 
poses, as  I>art  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths 
of  ths  several  States,  or  by  Conventlona  In 
three  fourths  therectf .  as  the  one  or  the  other 
Mode  of  RattOeatlon  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;  Provided  t^t  no  Amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Tear  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  In 
any  Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
Clauses  In  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first 
Article:  and  that  no  State,  without  its  Con- 
sent, ahaU  be  deprived  of  its  eqxial  Suffrage 
In  the  Senate. 

The  key  words  are  these : 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary  .  .  . 

When  is  it  necessary  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  such  as 
we  are  doing  now? 

First,  I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  word  "necessary"  in 
that  connection  has  never  been  con- 
strued as  meaning  "Indispensably  requi- 
site." 

Rather,  in  the  context  of  our  experi- 
ence with  amendments  that  have  been 
proposed  for  consideration  of  the  State 


legislatures  it  has  been  held  to  mean 
"reasonably  necessary."  I  respectfully 
submit,  that  the  Constitution  simply 
means  this:  That  when  it  becomes  ap- 
parent to  the  Congress  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  States  want  the  privilege 
of  passing  on  an  amendment,  and  there 
is  reasonable  probability  of  its  adoption 
if  submitted,  the  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  in  the  orderly  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution  itself- 

It  is  further  submitted  that  a  more 
restrictive  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tional language  involved  would  result  in 
a  denial  of  a  fundamental  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  depend  on 
that  very  simple  and,  I  think.  Justifiable 
definition  of  when  it  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment.  I  do  believe  that  we 
have  a  stronger  case  than  that  in  the 
Instance  of  the  series  of  decisions  on 
school  prayers  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  submit  that  there  are  three  condi- 
tions which  are  fulfilled  in  the  present 
situation  and  because  they  are  fulfilled, 
a  duty  imposed  upon  the  Congress  to 
submit  a  resolution  to  the  several  State 
legislatures  for  ratification. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is: 

The  Supreme  Court,  through  a  series 
of  decisions,  has  handed  down  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  which  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  earlier  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  those  instances  has  handed 
down  opinions  which  directly  reverse 
longstanding  pronouncements  and  ap- 
plications of  the  Constitution. 

The  second  condition  is:  There  is  a 
strong  diversity  of  respectable  opinion  on 
the  controverted  point.  A  substantial 
number  of  able  and  respected  leaders  of 
political  and  legal  thought.  Including 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  con- 
vinced that  such  a  decision  conflicts  with 
the  Constitution. 

The  third  condition  is :  Large  number.s 
of  people,  whose  rights  the  Constitution 
was  designed  to  protect,  and  not  neces- 
sarily learned  in  the  law,  feel  that  the 
decision,  even  if  it  is  legally  and  techni- 
cally correct,  produces  a  result  of  which 
they  disapprove.  They  believe  that  in 
the  public  Interest  the  decisions  should  be 
changed. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  three  con- 
ditions which  I  believe  are  completely 
and  fairly  fulfilled  by  the  situation  we 
have  before  us  today. 

How  do  these  conditions  specifically 
apply  in  this  situation?  On  the  first 
point,  in  New  York,  wherein  the  case  of 
Engel  against  Vitale  arose,  these  had 
long  been  accepted  as  constltutlonlly 
permissible  the  practice  of  prayer  in 
schools.  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  were  also  founded  upon  what 
had  long  been  the  understanding  which 
was  overturned  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  longstanding  practices  in  many 
other  States  are  now  being  challenged. 
So,  in  effect,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
says  that  those  practices  and  exercises 
may  no  longer  be  pursued,  we  have,  in 
effect  and  substance,  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Mr.  President,  that  meets  the 
first  condition. 
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The  second  condition  is  the  strong 
diversity  of  respectable  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  list  of  able  and  respected 
leaders  of  political  and  JiyUcial  thought, 
including  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  an  impressive  lone  from  the 
point  of  saying  that  this  U  an  erroneous 
decision  of  the  Supreme  'Court,  or  if  it 
is  not  erroneous,  certainly  it  is  a  reversal 
of  the  previous  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  that  organic  document. 

In  that  connection  let  me  point  out. 
Mr.  President,  that  nearly  a  majority  of 
the  Meml)ers  of  this  body  are  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148,  the 
text  of  which  is  sought  to  be  sulistituted 
for  the  pending  Joint  Resolution  144.  A 
substantial  number  of  Members  of  the 
other  body  have  introduced  resolutions 
on  this  subject.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  organizations  which  ^ave  endorsed 
the  principle.  j , 

There  has  been  other  ^aterlal  sub- 
mitted on  this  matter  by  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  the  people  whose  rights  the 
Constitution  is  intended  to  preserve,  who 
feel  that  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  produce  a  result  of  which  they 
do  not  approve.  That  bears  on  the  third 
point.  It  bears  on  the  proposition  of 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  reason- 
able chance  that  the  amendment  would 
be  adopted  if  it  were  supmitted  to  the 
several  States.  i 

Public  opinion  polls  s^ow  that  well 
over  80  percent  of  the  Aiaerican  people 
favor  a  prayer  amendmeiit  according  to 
the  testimony  already  given.  Other 
sources  of  public  opinion  hiave  reinforced 
tlie  view  that  the  peopl^  at  the  grass- 
roots level  continue  to  disagree  with  the 
result  brought  about  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  Unless  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  spealsi  on  the  issue, 
democracy  will  be  thwakted.  We  will 
have  substituted  the  Siwreme  Court's 
constitution  for  the  people's  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  sets  I  but  a  method 
by  which  its  terms  may  be  amended  in 
article  V,  to  which  I  haire  referred. 

It  is  the  belief  of  thl^  Senator  that 
when  these  three  condittlDns  are  satis- 
fled  as  completely  as  th^  have  been  in 
this  instance,  a  duty  is*  imposed  upon 
the  Congress  to  submit  ^  resolution  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  so 
that  the  people  may  then  make  known 
their  will  to  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures.  That  is  as  close  as  we  can 
get  to  the  will  of  the  people  unless  a  ref- 
erendum is  used;  and  In  many  cases 
referendums  are  held  a4d  that  is  per- 
fectly proper,  if  they  wlshjto  pursue  that 
course.  Tj 

Whether  the  recent  inUrpretations  of 
the  Constitution  by  the  (Supreme  Court 
are  correct  is  immaterial  for  the  pur- 
poses of  my  presentatlott,  The  point  I 
wish  to  stress  is  that  these  recent  deci- 
sions bring  about  new  law  and,  correct 
or  not,  many  people  believe  that  these 
results  are  not  desirable.  Nor  Is  it  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  count  noses,  be- 
cause the  answer  to  tliis  question  of 
grave  importance  can  best  be  found  by 
submitting  the  amendment  to  the  people. 
There  should  be,  to  be  ^Ure.  evidence  of 
a  widespread  expression  on  the  part  of 
the  people  that  these  decisions  have 
CXII 1480— Part  : ,' ' 
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brought  about  a  result  that  is  not  de- 
sirable. But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  canvass  the  people  in  detail 
and  depth,  because  we  have  to  call  upon 
our  ability  to  Judge  public  sentiment.  In 
Judging  public  sentiment  we  see  the  near 
majority  of  this  body  are  cosponsors  of 
the  pending  resolution,  the  numerous 
bills  introduced  in  the  other  body,  and 
we  look  at  much  of  the  testimony  on  the 
point  and  find  that  there  are  a  substan- 
tial number  of  these  people  who  do  be- 
lieve something  should  l)e  done  to  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves on  the  issue. 

For  Congress  to  do  nothing  on  the 
matter  of  this  amendment  where  there 
is  such  strong  diversity  of  opinion  is  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  country  that  no 
matter  how  sincerely  they  may  petition 
their  elected  representatives  for  th2  op- 
portunity to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
amendment,  they  are  denied  what  is 
conceived  to  be  a  fundamental  right. 
For  Congress  to  do  nothing  on  this  issue 
is  to  leave  immune  from  the  popular  will 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
political  policies  even  though  such  deci- 
sions are  contrary  to  the  meeming  and 
intent  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  the 
Court.  The  Court  acted  conscientious- 
ly. It  did  the  very  best  that  it  could. 
When  one  does  take  exception  to  that 
decision  and  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  not  to  say  that  that  person 
is  anti-Supreme  Court. 

Certainly,  I  would  not  want  to  be  cate- 
gorized in  those  rsuiks.  I  have  been  a 
firm  believer,  a  stout  supporter,  and  de- 
fender of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  insti- 
tution. Yet,  there  is  nothing  that  would 
be  more  in  keeping  with  many  of  the  de- 
cisions and  some  of  the  dicta  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  has  often  stated, 
"Tills  is  the  way  we  interpret  and  con- 
strue the  Constitution,  and,  fortunately, 
we  are  not  the  last  voice."  The  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  said  that  if  the 
people  of  the  Nation  differ  with  it,  the 
people  have  avenues  of  amending  the 
Constitution  pursuant  to  article  V. 

Thus,  when  this  position  is  taken,  it  is 
not  in  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court 
but,  rather,  a  desire  to  change  what  they 
have  decided  according  to  their  best 
lights  what  the  Constitution  means. 

The  Judicial  pronouncements  which 
give  rise  to  the  present  problem  are  new, 
in  the  sense  that  there  is  read  into  the 
Constitution  a  meaning  never  before  at- 
tributed to  it.  In  practical  application, 
the  Constitution  has  been  changed. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  merely 
give  the  States  the  opportunity  to  ratify 
or  to  disapprove  that  change. 

Mr.  President,  after  all,  the  Constitu- 
tion starts  out  with  these  three  words, 
"We  the  people."  It  does  not  say,  "We 
the  Senate"  or  "We  the  House"  or  "We 
the  Congress."  It  does  not  even  say  "We 
the  Supreme  Court." 

It  says,  "We  the  people." 

There  is  no  other  way  that  the  people 
can  get  a  "crack"  at  this.  There  is  no 
other  way  they  can  ofiQcially  express  their 
opinion  except  for  the  Senate,  under 
these  conditions,  to  refer  the  matter  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where,  we  hope,  there  will  be  a 


^milar  favorable  two-thirds  vote,  and 
then  it  will  be  passed  on  the  legislatures 
of  the  50  States. 

"Hiere  are  ample  safeguards  in  this 
process.  Three-fourths  of  the  States 
must  approve  this  proposal  within  7 
years  before  it  can  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

Thus,  it  is  a  process  which  is  well  safe- 
guarded and  one  which  allow  people  of 
this  Nation  the  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  were  held 
imder  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Sen- 
ator iTom  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  ,  who  is  a 
fine  chairman,  an  able  lawyer,  and  a 
conscientious  mtui.  When  he  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  cause,  he  is  a  formidable 
opponent  or  proponent,  as  the  case  may 
be.  But  when  he  is  a  chairman,  he  is  a 
fair  chairman.  I  have  served  under  him 
in  some  matters  of  controversy  which 
have  demonstrated  that  fact  to  me  in 
indelible  fashion. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  witnesses 
at  our  hearing  was  Rev.  Roiiert  G.  Howes, 
who  is  an  associate  professor  at  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

The  text  of  his  formal  statement  was 
placed  In  the  Corgrkssional  Record  on 
August  24,  and  will  be  found  there  be- 
gitming  on  page  20469. 

However,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  that  statement — two  brief  para- 
graphs to  demonstrate  the  rationale  be- 
hind the  Influences  which  seek  to  bring 
about  the  submission  of  this  issue  to  the 
State  legislatures. 

There  tteing  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  short,  time  adds  a  critical  dimension  to 
the  matter  now  before  tis.  Plrst,  a  clear  and 
Increasingly  serious  challenge  to  the  demo- 
cratic process  has  been  placed.  Second,  the 
fact  is  more  and  more  evident  as  further 
court  cases  are  brought,  as  well  as  from  the 
statements  of  some  of  those  who  InitlaUy 
pushed  for  the  prayer  ban,  that  the  two 
"prayer"  decisions  are  by  no  means  minimal, 
narrow  Judgments,  but  rather  very  funda- 
mental precedents  which  (even  with  their 
pleasant  dicta)  can  and  will  be  used  In  a 
widening  attack  against  other  instances  of 
public  reverence.  Third,  the  massive  na- 
tional will  for  a  prayer  amendment  survives 
and  is  backed  by  ntany  responsible  Ameri- 
cans, as  individuals  and  as  organizations. 
Fourth,  what  is  obviously  now  required  is 
not  the  prolongation  of  debate,  a  debate  long 
since  fully  Joined,  but  the  Immediate  propo- 
sition to  the  Amnlcan  people  at  their  several 
State  Capitols  of  a  reasonably  worderd  con- 
stitutional prayer  amendment.  What  is  now 
required  is  not  an  ai&rmatlve  substantive 
vote  in  the  Congress  on  the  merits  of  school 
prayer,  but  rather  a  H>eclfic  piece  of  enabUng 
legislation  which  wUl  permit  the  nation  to 
decide  this  basic  Issue.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that,  given  their  rightful  chance, 
the  American  people  wUl  decide  overwhelm- 
ingly for  public  reverence.  We  challenge  our 
opponents  to  take  their  cause,  as  we  have 
ours,  to  the  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Gentlemen,  it  would  seem  that  the  task 
before  you  is  now  clear.  The  Issue  has  been 
canvassed.  The  will  of  the  nation  has  not 
changed.  The  generals  without  armies  have 
not  been  able  to  convince  even  their  own 
congregants.  Tour  Job,  In  all  respect.  Is  not 
to  decide  the  continuing  debate.  Tour  Job 
Is  not  to  return  prayer  and  Bible  reading  to 
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the  public  classroom;  although  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  the  massive  majority  of  Americans 
when  I  applaud  these  Senators  and  those 
Representatives  who  here,  and  earlier,  have 
testified  to  the  value  of  such  prayer.  Your 
Job  is  to  enable  a  popular  decision.  Elected 
by  the  people  and  responsive  to  their  con- 
science, your  Job  Is  to  put  this  question 
clearly  and  quickly  to  them  for  an  ultimate 
judgment.  If  those  who  have  come  here 
dragging  up  the  old  red  herrings  of  an  attack 
on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  minority  rights 
are  as  confident  of  their  log^lc  as  they  seemed 
to  be  before  you,  why  let  them  carry  their 
case  to  the  people,  as  we  have  done? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
one  other  point  which  I  want  to  cover. 
It  has  been  announced,  that  there  will 
be  a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  due  time. 

I  want  to  address  a  few  remarks  to 
that  proposition. 

My  general  view  of  a  sense-of-Con- 
gress resolution  is  not  a  very  charitable 
one.  A  sense-of-Congress  resolution, 
when  we  look  at  it  realistically,  is  a 
nullity.  It  starts  out  being  a  nullity.  It 
is  an  exercise  in  futility.  It  is  a  gesture 
of  nothingness — that  is  all  it  is.  It  has 
been  so  ruled,  so  held,  and  so  applied. 

Again,  I  pay  my  highest  respects  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  who 
will  offer  the  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tion. He  is  conscientious,  he  is  studious, 
he  is  diligent.  He  proposes  the  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution  in  good  faith  and  in 
good  conscience.  But,  Mr.  President,  it 
means  nothing.  It  will  give  a  good  many 
Senators  a  chance  to  vote  for  God,  for 
country,  and  for  home,  so  that  they  can 
return  to  their  respective  States  and  say, 
"Yes,  I  favored  the  sense-of-Congress 
resolution.  Therefore.  I  am  on  the  side 
of  prayer  and  belief  in  God,  and  that  this 
Is  a  religious  Nation,"  and  so  on.  That 
It  will  do.  But  it  certainly  does  not  mean 
a  thing  legally:  nor  will  it  have  any  bind- 
ing effect  on  anyone. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with 
sense-of-Congress  resolutions.  It  was 
not  too  long  ago — as  I  recall,  it  was  only 
about  3  years  ago  next  month — when  the 
Senate  was  considering  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Communist  Russia.  A  point  was 
raised  concerning  a  declaration  of  policy 
through  a  sense-of-Congress  expression, 
which  was  made  in  July  1961,  at  the 
height  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1961  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  Congress  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  exportation  of  subsi- 
dized agricultural  commodities  to  un- 
friendly nations.  "Unfriendly  nations" 
at  that  time  were  defined  to  mean  and 
Include  Communist  nations. 

When  we  had  the  debate  on  the  policy 
of  selling  wheat  to  Commimist  Russia 
and  other  Communist  bloc  countries, 
that  sense-of-Congress  resolution  was 
used  and  it  was  argued  that  it  was  some- 
thing that  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration to  forbid  and  deny  the  sales  that 
were  then  contemplated. 

During  the  course  of  that  debate  or 
prior  thereto,  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General,  also.  We 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, which  was  signed  by  Robert  F. 
KennDT,  who  then  held  that  ofSce  and 
is  now  one  of  our  esteemed  colleagues. 


He  referred  to  the  policy  declaration  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  section  2(c)  of  the 
policy  declaration  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  2(c) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

n.    SlCnON    2(C)     OF    THE    A0BICUI.TT7RAI,    ACT 

or    1961 

Section  2  of  the  AgriciUtural  Act  of  1961 
(76  Stat.  294;  7  U.S.C.  (Supp.  IV)  1282)  de- 
clares it  to  be — 

"•   •  •  the  policy  of  Congress  to— 

"(c)  expand,  foreign  trade  In  agricultural 
commodities  with  friendly  nations,  as  de- 
fined In  section  107  of  PubUc  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1707),  and 
In  no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export, 
sell,  or  make  available  any  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  any  nations  other 
than  such  friendly  nations  and  thus  make 
full  use  of  owe  agricultural  abiind- 
ance  ♦  ♦  ♦." 

The  adoption  of  this  declaration  of  policy 
followed  the  announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  In  June  1961  of  a  change 
In  existing  export  licensing  policy  to  permit 
the  sale  of  subsidized  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  Eastern  Europ>ean  Soviet 
bloc.  The  announcement  Indicated  that 
consideration  would  be  given  to  approval 
of  export  licenses  for  shipment  of  such 
commodities,  including  commodities  ac- 
quired directly  or  indirectly  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks,  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  other  Eastern  European  countries, 
provided  the  commodities  were  sold  for 
convertible  currencies  ("Hearings  Before  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investigate  and 
Study  the  Administration,  Operation,  and 
Enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  and  Related  Acts"  (87tb  Cong.,  1st 
sess.),  p.  109). 

Section  107  of  Public  Law  480  (Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  68  Stat.  457;  7  U.S.C.  1707),  referred 
to  in  the  declaration  of  policy,  defines  the 
term  "friendly  nation"  to  mean  "any  coun- 
try other  than  (1)  the  U£.SJi.,  or  (2)  any 
nation  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  foreign  government  or  foreign  nation 
controlling  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment." Public  Law  480  authorized.  Inter 
alia,  export  sales  for  soft  currencies  and  for 
long-term  credits.  See  7  V3.C.  1701,  1731. 
Sales  of  this  character  are  authorized  only 
with  respect  to  "friendly  nations,"  as  de- 
fined In  the  act.  but  no  restriction  Is  im- 
posed on  commercial  sales  for  cash  or  short- 
term  credits. 

During  consideration  by  the  House  of  the 
bill  which  became  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961.  Representative  Latta.  referring  to  the 
change  of  policy  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  proposed  adding  to  the 
declaration  of  policy  already  contained  In 
section  2(c)  the  language:  "and  in  no  man- 
ner either  subsidize  the  export,  sell,  or  make 
available  any  subsidized  agricultural  com- 
modity to  any  nations  other  than  Luch 
friendly  nations."  He  objected  to  selling 
subsidized  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  bloc— even  sales  not  involving  any 
element  of  assistance  under  Public  Law 
480 — because  sales  at  the  world  market  price 
would.  In  his  view,  give  bloc  countries  the 
benefit  of  subsidies  paid  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  American  producers 
and  exporters.!    He  urged  that  this  was  ob- 


>  Under  sec.  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  1065.  as  amended:  7  U.S.C. 
1427),  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  sell  subsidized  agricultural 
commodities  owned  or  controlled  by  it  for 
export  at  less  than  the  domestic  price.    Rep- 


Jectlonable  "in  view  of  the  world  situation." 
After  some  debate  as  to  the  meaning  and 
desirability  of  the  amendment,  it  was 
adopted  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  107.  pt. 
10.  pp.  13746-13748).  The  conference  com- 
mittee accepted  the  amendment  (H.  Rept, 
839,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  28). 

It  is  clear  that  the  ix>llcy  declaration  con- 
tained in  section  2(c)  does  not  have  the  legal 
effect  of  prohibiting  commercial  sales  of  sub- 
sidized ag^rlcultural  conunodltles  to  bloc 
countries  at  world  market  prices  for  U.S.  dol- 
lars, gold,  or  convertible  currencies.  Declara- 
tions of  policy  in  legislation,  like  preambles 
and  other  Introductory  material,  do  not  alter 
specific  operative  provisions  of  law  {Sinclair 
Refining  Co.  v.  Atkinson,  370  U.S.  196,  202 
(1962);  Lauf  v.  E.  G.  Shinner  &  Co.,  303  U.S. 
323.  330  (1938);  Price  v.  Forrest,  173  U.S.  410, 
427  (1899);  y02O0  R.  Co.  v.  Thomas,  132  U.S. 
174.  178  (1889);  Sutherland.  Statutory  Con- 
struction (3d  ed.)  {  4820).  This  rule  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  where,  as  here,  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  was  not  contemporaneous  with 
the  enactment  or  amendment  of  any  of  the 
basic  pertinent  statutes;  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act.' 

I  have  examined  the  history  of  the  declara- 
tion with  care  and  find  no  indication  that 
Congress  itself  viewed  the  amendment  as 
more  than  an  expression  of  Its  policy,  to  be 
given  consideration  by  the  Executive  In  mak- 
ing decisions  within  the  framework  of  au- 
thorizations and  prohibitions  established  by 
prior  law.  Representative  Latta,  who  spon- 
sored the  declaration,  himself  stated  that  its 
purpose  was  to  have  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce know  "what  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
gress Is"  vrith  respect  to  the  transactions  in 
question  (Congressionai.  Record,  vol.  107,  pt. 
10,  p.  13746).  And  Representative  Hoeven, 
one  of  Its  supporters,  pointed  out  that  the 
amendment  "pertains  only  to  the  policy  sec- 
tion of  this  bUl"  (id.  at  13747).  At  no  point 
In  the  legislative  consideration  of  the  dec- 
laration was  any  effort  made  to  revise  or  to 
repeal  the  statutes  that  would  have  to  be 
deemed  amended  if  the  policy  were  to  be 
given  binding  legal  effect. 

The  Congress  could,  of  course,  have  em- 
bodied Its  policy  in  a  provision  of  positive  law 
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resentatlve  Latta  stated  that  under  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  proposal  "the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  now  (be)  picking  up  the 
difference  Ijetween  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price.  •  •  •  The  exporter  would 
charge  this  difference  to  the  taxpayer"  (Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  107,  pt.  10,  pp.  13746- 
13748) .  In  fact,  as  noted  by  Chairman 
CooLET  of  the  House  Agricultiiral  Commit- 
tee In  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  since 
the  commodities  in  question  are  surplus,  the 
American  taxpayer  in  each  case  has  already 
"picked  up"  not  merely  the  difference  be- 
tween the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price, 
but  the  entire  amount  of  the  domestic  price. 
Export  transactions  can  be  said  to  Involve  a 
"subsidy"  only  because  the  losses  Incurred  in 
maintaining  the  domestic  price  support  pro- 
gram are  not  deemed  realized  until  a  sale 
occurs.  The  net  result  of  export  transactions 
therefor  is  to  reduce  the  loss  to  the  taxpayer 
by  the  amftunt  of  the  world  market  price. 
Id.  at  13747. 

>  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  7, 
as  amended;  60  U.S.C.  App.  2021  et  seq.  (au- 
thorizing the  President  to  regulate  exports, 
including  their  financing,  transportation, 
and  other  servicing);  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  sec.  407,  supra  (CCC  authorized  to  sell 
agricultural  commodities  for  export  at  less 
than  support  prices);  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act,  sec.  6.  supra  (CCC 
empowered  to  procure  agricultural  commodi- 
ties for  sale  to  foreign  governments,  and  to 
export  such  commodities,  ur  cause  them  to 
be  exported,  and  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  foreign  markets  for  these  commodities). 


to  which  the  executive  bnuith  would  have 
been  bound  to  adhere.  That  it  did  not 
choose  to  do  so  Is  signlflcatit.  not  only  In 
establishing  that  section  ^c)  Is  without 
legal  effect  but  In  determlrilng  its  proper 
interpretation  and  application  as  policy. 
Congress  evidently  contemplated  that  situ- 
ations might  thereafter  ari^  in  which  the 
considerations  of  policy  to  ^bich  it  was  di- 
recting attention  should  njot  be  decisive; 
that  it  would  be  necessary  fpr  the  Executive 
to  consider  and  appraise  tbQ  policy  thus  de- 
clared and  to  determine  wheltber  its  applica- 
tion would  serve  the  national  Interest  In  par- 
ticular situations.  Both  Cattgress  and  the 
courts  have  traditionally  sought  to  avoid 
restricting  the  Executive  unquly  In  matters 
affecting  foreign  relations  liecause  of  the 
need  for  fiexlblUty  In  this  a^ea  and  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  entrusts  the  external 
affairs  of  the  Nation  primarUy  to  the  Execu- 
tive (United  States  v.  Curtisf'Wright  Export 
Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  319-321  (1936);  Chicago 
4  S.  Air  Lines  v.  Watermak  S.S.  Corp.,  333 
U.S.  103.  111-114  (1948)).  if,  therefore,  the 
executive  branch  should  determine  that  per- 
mitting the  sales  in  question  would  serve 
the  national  Interest  at  thl4  time,  its  action 
would  not  only  be  lawful  but  consistent  with 
the  intention  of  Congress  as  to  the  manner 
In  wtilch  section  2(c)  was  tp  be  Interpreted 
and  applied. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Prkident,  I  quote 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Ampmey  General 
of  that  time.  The  date  of  his  opinion  Is 
October  1963. 

It  is  clear  that  the  policy  declaration  con- 
tained In  section  2(c)  does  not  have  the  legal 
effect  of  prohibiting  commendal  sales  of  sub- 
lidlzed  agricultural  commodities  to  bloo 
countries  at  world  market  prices  for  UJ3.  dol- 
lars, gold,  or  convertible  cunency.  Declara- 
tions of  poUcy  In  legislation,  like  preambles 
and  other  Introductory  material,  do  not  alter 
specific  operative  provisions  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  he  saying?  He 
Is  saying  that  there  are  operative  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  are  not  over- 
ruled by  declarations  of  policy.  Here  we 
have  a  specific  operative  provision  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  Certainly,  if  a  sense- 
of-Congress  resolution  will  not  have  any 
effect  upon  statutory  pn^Tlsions  of  law, 
it  certainly  will  not  have  any  on  the 
organic  law  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  nilre  than  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments.  , 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  feel  highly  honored  by 
the  complimentary  statenjents  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  made  about  me.  If  I 
were  u  eloquent,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  same  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  as  an  outstan<|lng  member  of 
that  committee  and  in  oonscientlously 
following  the  proceeding*,  sitting  there, 
and  analyzing  the  witness'  testimony. 
Whether  he  was  a  proponent  or  an  op- 
ponent, as  the  case  might;  be,  it  has  been 
a  privilege  to  sit  beside  him  in  the 
various  hearings  we  have  held. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  so  naive  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  llmitatiotts  of  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution,  and  for  the  Rbcoso, 
and  anyone  who  may  be  listening  who 
has  doubts  about  who  Is  eiolng  to  propose 
that  sense  of  Congress  re^lutlon,  let  me 
say  I  intend  to  do  so. 


There  can  be  no  dispute  over  the  fact 
that  seldom  has  there  been  more  mis- 
understanding, confusion,  and  furor 
raised  over  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
than  that  which  is  presently  going  on 
over  the  country.  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  common  belief  on  that  point.  Have  we 
not? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes,  and  I  tried  to 
express  sc«ne  of  my  sentiments  and 
thoughts  in  that  regard.  The  Senator 
has  been  fair.  This  question  has  raised 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  a  great  deal 
of  compulsive  thinking. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  concerned  about 
this.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
I  differ  on  some  aspects  of  this  question. 
We  differ  on  the  amendment  process. 
With  respect  to  the  obligation  of  Con- 
gress, I  do  not  Intend  to  debate  that  ques- 
tion at  this  time.  I  may  do  so  later  on, 
after  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  com- 
pletes his  statement.  So  we  differ  on 
some  aspects  of  this  question,  but  I  think 
we  agree  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  turmoil  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  It. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  a  sense-of-Con- 
gress resolution  would  do  two  basic 
things.  One,  we  are  trying  to  outline, 
very  specifically,  what  the  Court  said. 
I  think  any  astute  attorney — and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  one  of  the 
best — can  see  what  the  Court  said.  We 
are  also  specifying  what  the  Court  did 
not  say. 

The  argument  that  the  Court  has  out- 
lawed all  baccalaureate  services,  and 
that  the  words  "under  God"  cannot  be 
said,  the  argument  that  it  outlaws  vol- 
untary prayer,  the  argument  that  we  in 
Congress  cannot  convene  each  day  and 
have  a  chaplain  lead  us  in  prayer  to  God, 
are  arguments  that  are  ridiculous  in 
terms  of  the  Court's  decision. 

We  say  specifically  that  the  Court  did 
not  outlaw  those  practices.  We  say 
that  voluntary  prayer  and  a  period  of 
silent  meditation  are  wholesome  and 
should  not  be  and  have  not  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

So  this  proposal  does  not  reverse  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
it  does.  It  merely  sets  the  record 
straight.  It  seeks  to  help  a  school  prin- 
cipal who  may  be  in  doubt  by  giving  him 
a  sense-of-Congress  declaration. 

For  those  reasons,  I  feel  the  proposal 
would  have  a  wholesome  result  as  far  as 
clarifying  and  stilling  some  of  the  con- 
fusion and  controversy  which  have 
arisen.  It  Is  to  this  goal  that  we  have 
been  directing  support  for  a  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution,  not  a  desire  for 
anyone  to  be  able  to  say  he  Is  in  favor  of 
motherhood  and  God,  although  that 
might  be  the  inference  taken  with  re- 
spect to  it.  However,  the  express  purpose 
of  this  resolution  Is  to  help  still  and  clar- 
ify some  of  the  controversy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Before  we  go  further, 
let  the  Senator  from  Indiana  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  thought  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  charged  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  with  proposing  the 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  with  that 
motive.  That  was  not  my  observation. 
My  observation  was  that  a  sense-of-Con- 


gress resolution  would  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity to  many  of  our  colleagues  to  say 
they  voted  in  favor  of  God.  motherhood, 
goodness,  light,  and  so  on;  but  that  is 
not  the  motive  from  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  introduced  the  proposal. 
I  wanted  the  Senator  to  be  certain  of 
that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  wUl  allow 
me  one  more  comment — ^he  has  been 
more  than  kind 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Surely. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  not  want  to  deny 
any  of  our  colleagues  the  opportunity 
to  vote  in  favor  of  God,  country,  and 
motherhood. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  want  to 
do  that  eitJier,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
see  us  engage  in  a  senseless  and  point- 
less exercise,  and  that  is  what  a  sense-of- 
Congress  resolution  is.  I  say.  let  us  come 
to  grips  with  this  question.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  says  that  his  resolu- 
tion proposes  to  draw  out  what  the 
Court  did  say  and  did  not  say,  that  the 
Court  did  not  mention  volxmtary  prayer, 
that  it  has  not  been  outlawed,  and  that 
a  school  principal  can  look  at  the  resolu- 
tion and  be  guided. 

I  submit  that  that  is  nonsense,  and  I 
will  state  why.  The  school  principal  will 
look  to  the  school  board.  The  school 
board  will  look  to  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State,  and  the  State  attorneys 
general  will  look  at  what?  The  State 
attorney  will  do  as  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  did.  So  we  will 
add  this  language  to  a  long  line  of  cases. 
The  State  attorneys  will  say,  "We  have 
all  kinds  of  cases  and  interpretations  of 
court  decisions."  Here  is  another  inter- 
pretation by  the  Congress  to  add  con- 
fusion and  chaos  to  an  already  chaotic 
tmd  confused  situation. 

So  I  say.  when  you  get  all  through  with 
it,  when  there  is  a  breach  of  the  law,  it 
is  the  courts  thtU  will  find  that  man 
guilty,  and  fine  him  or  imprison  him  and 
order  him  not  to  do  it  any  more.  It  ts 
not  the  Congress.  This  resolution  if  it 
Is  adopted — which  I  fervently  hope  it  will 
not  be — ^will  mean  about  as  much  as  a 
resolution  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Kiwanls,  the 
Rotary,  or  any  other  organization. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Surely. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did  not  seek  the  Sena- 
tor's permission  to  speak  to  contest  the 
last  assertion  he  made,  although  I  would 
not  want  my  silence  to  testify  that  I 
agree  with  him.  because  I  should  hate  to 
think  that  any  action  by  this  body  had 
no  more  weight,  in  legal  terms,  than 
those  of  the  fine  organizations  that  he 
referred  to,  as  far  as  resolutions  are  con- 
cerned. 

But  I  should  like  to  speak  to  the  point 
as  to  the  attorney  general  of  Michigan. 
I  should  like  to  think,  and  I  think  it  ia 
Justifiable,  although  we  differ  on  this 
point,  that  giving  a  thorough  hearing 
and  debate  on  this  floor  such  as  we  are 
now  having,  and  giving  the  opportunity 
to  blow  some  fresh  air  through  these  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  and  then  having 
Congress  speak  out  in  a  sense-of-Con- 
gress resolution,  could  well  change  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of  the 
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state  of  Michigan,  if  he  were  called  upon 
to  render  a  subsequent  opinion. 

I  do  not.  for  the  life  of  me — and  I  ask 
my  friend  from  Nebraska  to  help  eluci- 
date and  illuminate  it  for  me — see  how 
anyone  can  read  those  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  come  to  the  ridiculous  as- 
sertions that  the  attorney  general  of 
Michigan  came  to.  The  things  he  put  in 
his  opinion  are  as  foreign  to  what  was 
said  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  as 
anything  one  could  imagine. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  had  not  Intended  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  always  welcome  con- 
tributions from  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, because  he  speaks  to  the  point,  and 
what  he  says  does  sharpen  up  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con. 

I  should  like  to  blow  a  little  fresh  air 
Into  this  thing  if  I  can,  and  I  should 
like  to  do  it  right  now.  This  Chamber 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  cave  of  winds. 
I  do  not  know  how  fresh  the  air  is,  but 
we  are  trying. 

Any  attorney  general,  or  any  attor- 
ney for  any  school  board,  Mr.  President, 
if  he  is  going  to  canvass  the  law  on  this 
subject,  including  a  sense-of-Congress 
resolution,  will  come  to  the  opinion  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  when  he 
rendered  his  decision.  What  will  he 
come  across  when  he  does  that?  Not 
only  the  language  that  I  have  already 
read,  but  this  language: 

I  have  examined  the  history  of  the  dec- 
laration (of  policy)  with  care,  and  find  no 
Indication  that  Congresa  Itself  viewed  the 
amendment  as  more  than  an  expression  of 
Its  policy,  to  be  given  consideration  by  the 
Executive  In  making  decisions  within  the 
framework  of  authorizations  and  prohibi- 
tions established  by  prior  law. 

And  then,  in  the  following  paragraph, 
here  is  what  that  opinion  says: 

The  Congress  could,  of  course,  have  em- 
bodied Its  policy  in  a  provision  of  positive 
law,  to  which  the  executive  branch  would 
.  have  been  bound  to  adhere.  That  It  did  not 
choose  to  do  BO  Is  significant,  not  only  in 
establishing  that  section  2(c)  Is  without 
legal  effect,  but  In  determining  Its  proper 
interpretation   and   application   as  policy. 

Any  careful  lawyer  who  will  canvass 
this  situation  for  his  school  board,  or 
for  the  school  system  of  his  State,  will 
come  across  this,  and  he  will  state  in 
his  opinion — ^whlch  he  will  sign  with- 
out any  hesitation — that  there  is  no 
binding  effect  to  this  sense-of-Congress 
resolution.  If  it  does  anything,  it  tuids 
more  confusion  and  chaos  than  anything 
else.    The  place  to  look  is  to  the  courts. 

What  do  they  say?  They  have  held 
that  the  saying  of  a  simple  prayer  in  a 
school  Is  "an  establishment  of  religion." 
This  amendment  is  directed ,  toward 
making  it  clear  that  that  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  point 
to  a  single  example  where  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  said  that 
saying  voluntary  prayer  is  an  establish- 
ment of  religion? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  that  question 
is  partially  open.  The  Supreme  Court 
Is  not  squarely  on  that  point.  I  agree 
further  that  the  element  of  a  prescrip- 
tion by  the  school  board  was  present  in 


the  New  York  case.  So  that  made  it 
within  the  phrase  "an  establishment  of 
religion,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

But,  as  I  indicated  in  my  principal 
statement  a  little  while  ago,  the  vice  of 
those  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  not  confined  to  their  text.  The  vice  of 
those  decisions  is  found  in  the  interpre- 
tations made  by  the  many  school  boards, 
their  lawyers,  the  school  authorities,  the 
superintendents  of  instruction,  and 
others. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  it  is  to  that  particu- 
lar issue  that  our  sense-of-Congress  res- 
olution is  directed.  We  are  saying, 
"Wake  up,  Mr.  School  Board.  Wake 
up.  Here  is  what  the  Court  said.  It  did 
not  say  anything  about  baccalaureate 
services." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  who  are  we  to 
say  what  the  Court  said?  The  Court 
speaks  for  itself,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
coequal  and  independent  branch  of  the 
Government. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  caretaker,  and  the 
caretaker  has  a  daughter,  "who  takes 
care  of  the  caretaker's  daughter  when  the 
caretaker  is  busy  taking  care?"  That 
was  a  song  of  my  boyhood  days.  In  this 
case,  are  we  going  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  interpret  the  laws,  and  then  have 
Congress  come  along  and  say,  "This  is 
what  the  Supreme  Court  really  meant 
to  say"? 

What  a  situation  that  would  be.  That 
Is  not  what  Congress  is  made  for.  Let 
us  meet  this  issue  squarely  and  fairly, 
and  say,  "This  the  schools  may  do;  more 
they  cannot  do." 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Surely. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  would  say, 
"This  is  what  the  Court  intended  to  say," 
but  "what  the  Court  said."  And,  by  the 
Senator's  own  admission,  they  did  not 
outlaw  voluntary  prayer.  All  they  have 
said  is  that  the  State  Legislatures  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  smd  the 
New  York  Board  of  Regents,  cannot  tell 
Johnny  and  Susie  what  prayer  to  pray 
and  when  to  pray.  I  cannot  object  to 
that  decision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right.  But 
when  we  adopt  that  resolution,  we  will 
be  saying,  "In  our  opinion,  this  Is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  said,"  and  that  would 
be  laid  before  the  school  board,  just  like 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  lawyer  for  the  State  superintendent 
of  instruction,  or  anyone  else.  So  it  is 
just  another  piece  of  evidence  to  be  con- 
sidered in  an  already  very  confused  and 
chaotic  situation.    That  is  all  it  is. 

I  do  not  mean  to  downgrade  or  debase 
the  quality  of  the  work  that  we  put  out 
here  in  Congress.  We  are  estimable  gen- 
tlemen; we  frequently  admit  it  on  the 
political  stumps  and  elsewhere.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  would  be  nothing  but  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  our  part,  and 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  smnmary,  I 
say  we  have  a  good  case  here,  in  the 
hearings  as  well  as  in  the  debate  on  the 
floor,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  refer  this  matter  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  earnest  and  optimis- 


tic hope  that  they  will  follow  our  lead 
with  a  favorable  two-thirds  vote,  and 
then  refer  the  proposal  to  the  States. 
We  say  that  because  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  a  departure 
from  what  the  interpretation  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Constitution  was  prior  to 
those  decisions  on  this  point;  second, 
because  there  is  a  strong  diversity  of 
respectable  opinion  on  the  point;  and 
third,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability, with  the  widespread  interest  and 
persuasiveness  on  this  issue  on  the  part 
of  many  millions  of  people,  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  be  ratified  and 
made  a  part  of  our  Constitution  in  due 
time. 

After  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does 
propose  his  sense-of-Congress  resolu- 
tion, perhaps  we  can  engage  in  another 
little  colloquy  to  sharpen  up  its  place,  or 
rather  its  nonplace,  in  these  proceedings. 
But  in  the  meantime,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  we  have  a  good  case  for  the 
proposition  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  case  that  is  made,  to 
approve  the  amendment  and  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  really  make  this  a 
people's  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMEKT   NO.    931 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  others 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  zero  iu 
and  to  sharpen  up  the  discussion,  as 
he  mentioned,  I  send  to  the  desk  at  this 
time  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

My  amendment  wlU  in  turn  become 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  144  if  and  when 
the  Senate  desires  to  go  through  these 
steps  of  substitution. 

I  submit  the  amendment  so  that  it 
will  be  printed  ani  the  Senate  will  have 
a  chance  to  look  at  it  in  the  Record  be- 
fore we  finally  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byhd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed  and 
will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objec- 
tion the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  931)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  Of  the  language  purposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Resolved  by  the  Sejiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  re- 
lating to  religious  practices  In  our  public 
schools  prohibits  local  school  officials  from 
permitting  Individual  students  to  engage  In 
sUent,  voluntary  prayer  or  meditation;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  requested  and  authorized  to 
Issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  during  which  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  Is  observed  as  National  Prayer 
and  Meditation  Week,  inviting  the  Gover- 
nors and  mayors  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  to  Issue  similar 
proclamations,  and  urging  all  Americans, 
both  adults  and  children,  to  express,  during 
this  period,  their  thanks  for  the  numerous 
blessings  which  have  been  granted  to  all  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States." 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  amendment  will 
be  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  resolution, 
only  the  resolving  clauae  and  the  lan- 
guage following  it  will  be  technically  con- 
sidered when  we  vote.  However,  because 
of  my  colloquy  with  tUt  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  reaiaon  behind  the 
amendment — namely,  tbat  I  think  it  is 
important  for  us  to  do  three  things  in  the 
resolution — I  feel  that  the  whereas 
clauses  of  the  preamblo  are  extremely 
important.    I  read  thep,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Supreme  C0Urt  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  that  It  Is  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  prohibition  against  tbe 
establishment  of  religion  for  a  state  author- 
ity to  prescribe  and  require  religious  prac- 
Uces  in  public  schools;  an(^ 

Whereas  these  declstonsj  have  been  widely 
misrepresented,  misinterpreted  and  misun- 
derstood; and  ' 

Whereas  the  Supreme  dourt  decisions  did 
not  Involve  or  prohibit  voluntary  prayer  or 
silent  meditation  in  our  {public  schools,  or 
spontaneous  prayer  in  oUr  pubUc  schools 
during  time  of  tragedy;  or; public  school  pro- 
grams commemorating  religious  events  of 
traditional  and  historical  significance;  or  the 
ofrerlng  of  prayer  In  varlotis  public  cere- 
monies involving  adiUts;  o^  references  to  God 
on  o\ir  coins  or  in  our  historical  documents 
and  patriotic  songs;  and 

VThereas  the  Supreme  Ooiul:  decisions  ac- 
Icnowledged  that  we  are  a  religious  people 
whose  institutions  presu^ipose  a  Supreme 
Being:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  p,nd  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Btates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  T&at  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  noting  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  the  Supreme  pcrurt  decisions  re- 
lating to  religious  practices  in  our  public 
schools  prohibits  local  scnool  officials  from 
permitting  mdlvldual  students  to  engage  in 
silent,  voluntary  prayer  ot'  meditation;   and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  nequested  and  au- 
thorized to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  during  which  Thanks- 
giving Day  is  observed  as  National  Prayer 
and  Meditation  Week,  Inviting  the  Governors 
and  mayors  of  State  and  local  governments  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  similar  proclama- 
tions, and  lu^ng  all  Americans,  both  adults 
and  children,  to  express,  during  this  period, 
their  thanks  for  the  ntitnerous  blessings 
which  have  been  granted  to  all  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States.  ^ 


We  should  first  try  lj<j  set  the  record 
straight,  not  as  to  fbat  the  Court 
thought,  but  as  to  whAt  the  Coiut  did 
in  so  many  words  say,]  bo  that  we  can 
better  point  out  some  of  the  incongruities 
and  ridiculous  assumptions  that  have 
been  read  into  the  Coucf  s  decision.  We 
should  show  what  the  Court  did  not 
say.  We  should  resolv^  what  the  sense 
of  Congress  is. 

I  want  to  have  this  printed  with  the 
understanding  that  toibbrrow  when  we 
get  to  the  parliamentary  business  of  sub- 
stitution we  can  substitute  only  the  re- 
solving language  thereft)r,  and  we  would 
have  to  amend  the  pnjamble  after  the 
resolution  itself  Is  acted  upon.  I  am 
also  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble  for  printing.    ' 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  does  dlscuisB  this  matter — 


and  I  look  forward  to  his  discussion  of 
it  with  great  anticipation — I  do  wish  that 
he  will  cover  the  proposition  in  the  first 
resolve,  wherein  it  is  stated  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  or  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  relating  to  religious  practices  in 
oiu:  public  schools  prohibits  local  school 
officials  from  permitting  individual  stu- 
dents to  engage  in  silent,  voluntary 
prayer  or  meditation. 

That  point  has  not  yet  been  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  correct.  The  question 
of  oral  voluntary  prayer  which  is  per- 
mitted and  authorized  by  school  authori- 
ties has  not  been  submitted. 

The  Supreme  Court  might  say  that  is 
all  right.  We  would  then  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  saying  one  thing  and  the 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  being  more 
restricted. 

I  would  think  that  the  Senate  would  be 
interested,  and  certainly  this  Senator 
would  be,  in  wherein  all  the  world  in 
the  second  resolve  are  the  children  that 
attend  these  schools.    It  reads: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  re- 
quested and  authorized  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  during 
which  Thanksgiving  Day  Is  observed  as  Na- 
tional Prayer  and  Meditation  Week. 

I  think  it  is  wonderful.  He  can  do  it 
now.  In  effect,  he  does  it  every  time  he 
proclaims  Thanksgiving  Day.  but  where 
are  the  schoolchildren  who,  for  a  hun- 
dred years  more  or  less,  in  many  areas 
have  had  the  benefit  of  prayers  given  at 
the  opening  session  of  their  schoolday? 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
indulge  me  and  dwell  on  those  two  points 
for  my  edification  and  for  the  edification 
of  other  Senators. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  has  some 
suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  the  chil- 
dren can  be  better  provided  for  in  this. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  his  thoughts  on 
the  matter. 

We  are  trying  to  do  two  things.  We 
were  trying  to  deal  with  completely  vol- 
untary prayer  in  schools,  and  we  are 
trying  to  reassert  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
captivated  by  the  devil,  that  we  are  God- 
fearing men. 

This  Is  important  to  me  because  some 
people  have  gotten  the  idea  that  because 
we  dare  to  stand  here  and  debate  the 
subject  we  are  automatically  the  serv- 
ants of  something  evil  and  they  are  say- 
ing also.  I  might  suld,  that  the  Court  has 
gone  down  some  devious  path,  which  it 
has  not. 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight.  If 
the  Senator  has  some  thoughts  on  this, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
form the  Senator  that  he  should  have 
no  misgivings  as  to  the  purpose  and  ex- 
tent of  any  sense-of-Congress  resolution. 
That  is  separate  and  apart  from  the  very 
fine  motivation  of  the  Senator  who  pro- 
poses this  measure. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  com- 
pound an  aggravation  of  nothing  but  an 
intellectual  futility  by  offering  any 
amendment  to  the  measure.  It  would 
not  be  my  purpose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  support  the  Diiicsen  amend- 


ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  over- 
ride the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
wherein  they  prohibited  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  public  schools. 

In  my  opinion  this  decision  is  not  in 
accord  wiUi  the  principles  upon  which 
our  country  was  founded  and  upon  which 
our  Government  was  established.  We 
as  Americans  have  always  prided  our- 
selves upon  being  a  religious  nation  and 
have  ofttimes — perhaps  too  righteously 
so — pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  atheis- 
tic nations.  The  early  founders  of  our 
Republic  were  men  who  while  deter- 
mined to  maintain  a  separation  of 
church  and  state  were  also  men  who 
recognized  our  dependence  upon  the 
Supreme  Being. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  Congress  added 
the  words  "under  God"  to  our  pledge  of 
allegiance. 

Our  national  anthem  contains  this 
reference  to  God: 

An  this  be  our  motto  "In  Ood  is  our 
trust." 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  under 
one  of  its  established  rules  cannot  open 
a  session  without  first  having  a  prayer 
by  the  Chaplain  or  his  representative. 

Our  coins  bear  the  inscription  "In  God 
we  trust,"  and  over  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Senate  chamber  this  same  inscrip- 
tion appears  in  bold  letters. 

When  a  Member  of  the  Senate  takes 
his  oath  of  o£Bce  the  last  words  in  that 
oath  are  "So  help  me  God." 

Our  whole  system  of  government  from 
its  earliest  establishment  has  been  based 
on  the  fact  that  we  do  recognize  our- 
selves as  being  a  religious  nation.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  as  a  people  do  not 
respect  the  right  of  any  individual  to 
select  his  own  religion.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  extend  to  an  indi- 
vidual his  right  to  be  an  atheist;  that  is 
his  individual  right. 

But  we  can  respect  those  individual 
rights  and  still  preserve  our  dignity  as 
a  religious  nation,  and  certainly  if  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  any  school  dis- 
trict wish  to  have  the  Bible  read  or  the 
Lord's  Prayer  repeated  in  their  schools 
that  is  an  American  heritage. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  Government's 
portraying  a  good  image  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  that 
could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  world's 
opinion  of  our  country  than  to  leave  the 
impression  that  we  who  had  prided  our- 
selves upon  being  a  religious  nation  are 
now  renouncing  our  dependence  upon 
our  God. 

I  know  of  no  stronger  argument  that 
could  be  made  in  support  of  the  need  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  than  to 
quote  Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  who  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  said: 

We  err  ...  if  we  do  not  recognize,  as  a 
matter  of  history  and  as  a  matter  of  the  im- 
peratives of  our  free  society,  that  religion 
and  government  must  necessarUy  Interact  in 
countless  ways. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  cited 
example  after  example  of  the  interac- 
tion— from  the  use  of  prayer  in  the 
opening  of  courts  and  Congress  to  the 
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state  support  of  chaplains  to  minister 
to  those  In  the  Armed  Forces  who,  of 
their  own  choice,  seek  such  ministry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  today,  I  wish  to  mark  a  date 
which  future  historians  may  recognize 
as  the  day  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stat^  started  moving  from  an 
attitude  of  neutrality  toward  religion  to 
one  of  hostility.  That  date  was  June  25. 
1962,  the  day  the  Court  rendered  its  first 
"antiprayer"  decision  in  Engel  against 
"Vitale.* 

Though  hostility  was  not  Intended — In 
fact  the  Court  claimed  to  be  preserving 
that  neutrality — the  Court  failed  ade- 
quately to  understand  the  integral  role 
tiiat  religion  plays  in  our  society  and  all 
facets  of  our  lives.  I  agree  with  Justice 
Stewart's  dissenting  view  in  Ablngton 
School  District  against  Schempp  when 
he  wrote: 

We  err  In  the  first  place  II  we  do  not  recog- 
nize, OS  a  matter  of  history  and  as  a  matter 
of  the  Imperatives  of  our  free  society,  that 
reunion  and  government  must  necessarUy  In- 
teract in  countless  ways.' 

To  think  otherwise  Is  to  forget  a  pri- 
mary foundation  of  our  American  so- 
ciety. As  Justice  Douglas  observed  In 
Zorach  against  Clauson: 

We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being.  We  guar- 
antee the  freedom  to  worship  as  one  chooses. 
We  make  room  for  as  wide  a  variety  of  beliefs 
and  creeds  as  the  spiritual  needs  of  man 
deem  necessary.  We  sponsor  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  government  that  shows  no  par- 
tiality to  any  group  and  lets  each  flourish 
according  to  the  zeal  of  Its  adherents  and  the 
appeal  of  Its  dogma.' 

Yes.  we  are  a  religious  people.  The 
youngest  child  in  the  grade  schools  of 
our  land  Is  taught  of  the  formation  and 
setUonent  of  our  great  coimt^r.  A 
schoolchlld  knows  that  the  Pilgrims,  the 
Puritans,  the  Mormons,  the  Quaker.;,  and 
many  others  came  to  the  wilderness  of 
the  new  world  to  escape  the  religious  per- 
secution of  the  (dd  and  to  secure  to  them 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
Justice  Stewart  was  correct  when  he 
wrote.  In  dissenting  from  the  majority 
opinion  in  Engel  against  Vitale: 

[Tlh0  Court  has  mlsappUed  a  great  con- 
stitutional principle.  I  cannot  see  how  an 
"offlcial  religion"  is  established  by  letting 
those  who  want  to  say  a  prayer  say  it.  On 
the  contrary  ...  to  deny  the  wish  of  these 
school  children  to  Join  In  reciting  this  prayer 
Is  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
In  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  nation.* 

Senator  Dxskszn  recently  said  that 
polls  indicate  that  more  than  81  percent 
of  the  people  of  this  country  disagree 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in 
Engel  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421  (1962)  and 
Abinffton  School  District  v.  Schempp: 
Murray  v.  Curtlett.  374  U.S.  201  (1963). 

But  despite  this  overwhelming  public 
outcry,  the  Engel  decision  has  stood  for 
over  4  years  and  Ablngton  for  3,  nor  has 
anythtag  been  done  to  allay  the  wide- 
spread concern  generated  by  the  implica- 
tions of  those  rulings.  More  than  200 
resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
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gress  to  correct  the  Supreme  Court's  mis- 
interpretation of  the  first  amendment 
Still  Congress  has  not  taken  one  vote. 

I  am  one  of  the  47  six>nsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  148 — the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  popularly  known 
as  the  Dirksen  amendment.  Few  pro- 
posals have  ever  been  more  maligned  by 
critics.  Perhaps  it  is  the  general  mis- 
imderstanding  of  what  this  resolution 
does  and  does  not  do  that  is  behind  the 
delay. 

Let  us  examine  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. It  is  short  and  simple  and  not  sin- 
ister and  dangerous  as  critics  would  liave 
us  believe: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  administering 
any  school,  school  system,  educational  insti- 
tution or  other  public  building  supported  in 
whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  from  providing  for  or  permit- 
ting the  voluntary  participation  by  students 
or  others  in  prayer.  Nothing  contained  in 
tills  article  shall  authorize  any  such  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  form  or  content  of  any 
prayer. 

The  reason  this  resolution  Is  being  of- 
fered Is  to  correct  what  many  of  us  be- 
lieve is  an  erroneous  interpretation  by 
the  Court  of  the  1st  amendment  reqidre- 
ment  applied  to  the  States  through  the 
14th  amendment: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion  or  probibttlng  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

I  think  we  were  all  aware  of  the  Court 
decisions  that  have  caused  heartfelt  pro- 
test throughout  the  land.  Since  they 
have  often  been  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
this  Chamber  and  by  Members  of  the 
other  body,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  further 
time  tills  afternoon  by  dwelling  on  the 
factual  situations  Involved  in  Engel 
against  Vitale,  Ablngton  School  District 
against  Schempp,  Chamberlain  against 
Dade  County  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  Stein  against  Oshinsky,"  the 
latter  case  not  considered  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  Instead,  I  would  briefly 
like  to  offer  some  historical  backgroimd 
concerning  the  first  amendment.  I  feel 
this  background  Is  Important  in  under- 
standing the  purpose  of  the  prayer 
amendment  and  why,  by  enacting  this 
resolution,  we  are  returning  that  mag- 
nificent Instrument,  the  Constitution. 
back  to  where  It  was  in  1962  before  the 
Engel  case. 

First.  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we 
stress  the  fact  that  the  Interpretation 
of  the  sometimes  conflicting  "establish- 
ment" and  "free  exercise"  clauses  of  the 
first  amendment  is  a  dififlcult  task.  The 
interpretation  given  the  first  amend- 
ment in  various  situations  is  a  matter 
over  which  reasonable  men  can  disagree. 
It  is  because  of  this  very  vagueness  and 
complexity  that  I  believe  an  amendment, 
to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment  with  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  children  to  pray  In  public  schools,  is 
necessary. 

The  amendment  providing  for  free- 
donx  of  religion  was  first  proposed  by 
James  Madison  on  June  8,  1789.  before 


the  House  of  Representatives.   It  read  In 
part: 

The  civil  right  of  none  shall  be  abridged 
on  account  of  religious  belief  or  worship, 
nor  shall  any  national  religion  be  estab- 
lished, nor  shall  the  full  and  equal  rights  of 
conscience  be  in  any  manner,  or  on  any 
pretext  infringed.* 

The  amendment  was  specifically  en- 
acted as  a  limitation  upon  the  National 
Government  alone.  One  commentator 
tells  us  that  James  Madison  added  the 
word  "national"  to  the  restrictions 
against  the  establishment  of  religion, 
because  he  was  concerned  over  the  re- 
action from  many  States  which  had  an 
established  church.'  So.  originally,  the 
amendment  was  Intended  not  only  to 
prevent  the  National  Government  from 
establishing  a  religion  but  also  to  pre- 
vent that  Government  from  interfering 
with  the  dominant  religion  of  the  various 
States. 

The  14th  amendment  was  adopted  in 
1868.  but  it  was  not  until  1940  in  Cant- 
well  against  Connecticut'  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  1st  amend- 
ment's restriction  against  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  also  applied,  because  of 
the  14th  amendment,  to  the  States.  So 
the  amendment  which  was  originaUy 
intended  to  give  each  of  the  States  free- 
dom in  the  field  of  religion  now  became 
a  restriction  on  their  autonomy. 

But  until  Engel.  the  Court  stepped 
very  lightly  with  regard  to  State  laws 
which  in  some  cases  might  be  considered 
to  represent  State  support  of  religion. 
Presumably,  the  Court  recognized  the 
sensitivity  of  the  people  when  they  felt 
their  religiotis  practices  are  threatened 
and  more  importantly,  realized  that  in 
certain  situations  two  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment  might  be  in  confiict;  and 
that  a  careful  balance  had  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  requirement  that 
Congress  and  the  States  "shall  make  no 
law  respecting  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion" and  the  requirement  that  Con- 
gress and  the  States  not  hiterfere  with 
the  "free  exercise"  of  religion.  The 
Court  then  tmderstood  that  sometimes 
by  doing  nothing  as  well  as  by  doing  too 
much.  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
could  interfere  with  the  "free  exercise ' 
by  the  people  of  their  religion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  hundreds  of 
Army  chaplains  risking  their  lives  with 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  If  one 
wanted  to  overemphasize  the  establish- 
ment clause,  the  Government's  activity 
in  supplying  uniforms  and  transporta- 
tion to  these  chaplains  could  constitute 
state  support  of  religion.  But  if  the 
Government  did  nothing,  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  these  de- 
voted servants  of  God  to  accompany  our 
men  overseas.  If  the  U.S.  Government 
did  nothing,  the  religious  soldier  would 
have  no  priest  to  confess  to  or  to  give  him 
last  rites.  Tills  would  constitute  an  in- 
terference with  the  "free  exercise"  of  this 
soldier's  religion  and  in  many  cases 
would  constitute  an  absolute  prohibition 
on  his  exercise  of  religion. 
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Let  US  bring  the  prol^lem  a  little  closer 
to  the  resolution  bef<>re  us.  The  Su- 
preme C^urt  in  Everspn  against  Board 
of  Education.*  upheld  B  New  Jersey  law 
requiring  public  funds  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide transportation  for  children  from 
their  homes  to  parochial  as  well  as  public 
schools.  The  Court,  since  Pierce  against 
Society  of  Sisters,"  had  recognized  that 
the  right  of  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  nonpublic  schools  was  closely  related 
to  their  right  to  freely  exercise  their  re- 
ligious beliefs.  With  Everson  the  Court 
recognized  that  if  they'  denied  the  States 
the  right  to  supply  schoolbuses  to  the 
parochial  schoolchildren,  the  cost  for 
children  to  attend  parochial  school  when 
combined  with  the  support  their  psirents 
had  to  give  public  schools  with  their  tax 
dollars,  might  make  th^  cost  of  attending 
parochial  school  prohibitive.  Justice 
Black,  in  delivering  the  Court's  opinion, 
very  nicely  summarizeid  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  today.   He  said : 

state  power  is  no  morq  to  be  used  so  as  to 
handicap  religions  than  11:  is  to  favor  them." 

You  may  ask  how  has  the  Court 
handicapped  religion  b^  outlawing  prayer 
or  religious  observance  in  the  public 
schools?  Should  not  religion  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  homes  and  in  the  churches? 
Of  course  it  should  be,  but  to  limit  It 
to  those  places  is  to  deny  the  formative 
and  all  pervasive  Influence  the  schools 
have  on  the  formation  of  our  children's 
attitudes  and  beliefs.  I  tiiink  Justice 
Stewart  stated  our  concern  over  the  ab- 
sence of  religion  in  thiese  circumstances 
when  in  dissenting  in  It^e  Ablngton  case 
he  wrote:  j 

A  compulsory  state  edjiicatlonal  system  so 
structures  a  child's  lif^  that  if  religious 
exercises  are  to  be  an  impermissible  activity 
in  schools,  religion  is  placed  at  an  artificial 
and  state-created  disadvantage.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  permission  of  such  exercises  for 
those  who  want  them  is  necessary  if  the 
schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral  in  the  matter 
of  religion.  And  a  refusal  to  permit  religious 
exercises  thus  is  seen,  n^t  as  the  realization 
of  state  neutrality,  but  Hther  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religion  of  Secularism,  or  at  the 
least,  as  government  sutport  of  the  beliefs 
of  those  who  think  that  religious  exercises 
should  be  conducted  only  in  private." 

Justice  Black  in  Zot^ch  against  Clau- 
son," enimciated  the ;  balance  that  we 
are  trying  to  restore  to  the  Constitution, 
particularly  to  the  first  amendment: 

Government  -may  nob:  finance  religious 
groups  nor  imdertake  oeligious  instruction 
nor  blend  secular  and  Bectarian  education 
nor  use  secular  lnstitt|t|ons  to  force  one 
or  some  religion  on  any  ^trson.  But  we  find 
no  constitutional  requirement  which  makes 
it  necessary  for  govemmKnt  to  be  hostile  to 
reUgion  and  to  throw  .  Its  weight  against 
efforts  to  widen  the  effMtive  scope  of  reli- 
gious influence.  ' 

I  read  a  very  distressing  report  in  the 
newspapers  recently  describing  the 
transformation  that  has  come  over  our 
Nation  in  attempting  to  comply  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  instrtictions  for  tlie  re- 
moval of  God  fr«m  anu  schools.  It  was 
a  nationwide  survey  b^  United  Press  m- 

•330UJ8.  1  (1947). 
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temational  which  reported  that,  outside 
of  the  South,  most  schools  have  now 
eliminated  Bible  reading  and  other  de- 
votional exercises.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  most  people  are  trying  to  obey  the 
law,  but  I  am  distressed  by  the  substi- 
tutes that  have  been  found  to  fill  the 
void,  once  God  has  been  removed.  In 
Pittsburgh,  opening  exercises  feature 
readings  of  a  specially  selected  collection 
of  quotations  from  Aristotle,  Plato. 
Shakespeare,  Daniel  Webster,  and  others. 
The  collection  includes  some  original 
poems  by  the  students  themselves  as  well 
as  what  the  report  describes  as  other 
"suitably  secular  opening  exercises." 
The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
repealed  a  regulation  on  the  books  for 
over  100  years  that  requii-ed  children 
to  sing  the  fourth  stanza  of  "America." 
a  prayer  set  to  music.  Now  all  tiiat  is 
required  is  "the  singing  of  any  patriotic 
song,  followed  by  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag."    The  report  continued: 

In  some  cases,  public  school  officials  are  so 
fearful  of  getting  involved  in  religious  con- 
troversy that  they  give  short  shrift  even  to 
such  major  historical  movements  as  the 
Reformation." 

I  find  this  disturbing,  not  because  I  am 
opposed  to  the  study  of  the  classics  in 
our  public  schools  or  the  singing  of 
patriotic  songs.  I  am  disturbed  because 
people  now  are  fearful  of  getting  in 
trouble  because  of  religion.  They  des- 
perately want  something  to  fill  the  void 
left  by  the  ban  on  prayer  and  have  to 
turn  away  from  our  religious  heritage. 
It  sounds  ominously  similar  to  the  early 
days  of  communism  in  Russia  when  daily 
recitations  from  Marx  and  Lenin  re- 
placed prayer.  How  sterile  the  substi- 
tute. 

I  propose  that  It  is  now  time  to  let  the 
people  vote  on  the  matter.  The  Congress 
alone  cannot  amend  the  Constitution. 
The  people  do  that  usually  through  their 
State  legislatures.  But  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  propose  such  amendments. 
As  we  observed  earlier  when  I  read  the 
text  of  the  proposed  amendment,  it  does 
not  force  anyone  to  do  anything.  It  does 
not  change  the  Constitution.  It  clari- 
fies the  Constitution.  It  is  permissive. 
It  places  the  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  prayers  shall  be  permitted  in 
the  public  schools  on  a  voluntary  basis 
where  it  belongs — on  the  local  school 
authorities,  the  people  closest  to  the  par- 
ents and  communities.  The  resolution 
does  not  prescribe  the  form  the  prayer 
is  to  take  or  permit  official  prayers;  nor 
does  It  authorize  any  government  to  pre- 
scribe the  prayer;  It  provides  only  for 
voluntary  participation  in  prayer. 

I  tiilnk  an  additional  benefit  In  passing 
this  resolution  would  be  to  demonstrate 
to  the  Supreme  Court  the  overwhelming 
public  discontent  over  the  direction  of 
recent  decisions  on  prayer. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not  make  the 
Constitution  nor,  as  Justice  Jackson  once 
observed,  should  it  be  "a  super  board  of 
education  for  every  school  district  In 
the  Nation."  "  The  people  have  spoken 
to  us;  we  should  let  them  vote  on  the 
amendment.    Let  us  have  the  courage  to 


stsind  for  our  religious  heritage  and 
eliminate  the  present  hostility  in  rela- 
tions between  church  and  state. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    PROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Breskin,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Senate, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

S.  401.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2287.  An  act  to  authorize  a  5-year  hydro- 
logic  study  and  investigation  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3510)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  a  Connecticut  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  in  the  States  of  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts.  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  for  oUier  purposes.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HH.  825.  An  act  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws; 

HJi.  13955.  An  act  to  establish  the  past  and 
present  location  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Ck>lorado  River  for  certain  purposes; 

B.M.  14136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16,  1934, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  a  TnaYimnm  increase 
of  $2  for  each  such  stamp,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  15183.  An  act  to  adjust  the  status  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States; 

HM.  15368.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  In- 
cori>orating  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 
accounts; 

H.R.  15662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1276),  as  amended; 

H.R.  16727.  An  act  to  esUblish  rates  of 
compensation  for  certain  positions  within 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

HJt.  16657.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund of  certain  amounts  erroneously  de- 
ducted for  national  sorlce  life  insurance 
premiums  from  the  pay  of  former  members 
of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Phllip- 
plnea,  and  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  certain  payments 
imder  that  title  shall  be  made  at  a  rate 
in  Philippine  pesos  as  is  equivalent  to  to.50 
for  each  dollar  authorized. 


"  Washington  Post.  Sept.  10,  1966,  p.  B7. 
"  McCoUum  v.  Board  o/  Education.  333  U.S. 
203,  237  (1948). 


HOUSE   BILLS    REFERRED 

The  foUowing  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

HM.  825.  An  act  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws: 
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HJl.  15183.  An  act  to  adjust  tb«  status  of 
Cuban  refugees  to  that  of  lawful  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States;  and 

HB,.  15358.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  In- 
corporating the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
ao  as  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 
accounts:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  13955.  An  act  to  establish  the  past 
and  present  location  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Colorado  River  for  certain  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  14136.  An  act  to  amend  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16. 
1934,  as  amended,  to  authorize  a  maximum 
Increase  of  (2  for  each  such  stamp,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Hit.  15662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (S3  Stat.  1275),  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  15727.  An  act  to  establish  rates  of 
compensation  for  certain  positions  within 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJt.  10657.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund of  certain  amounts  erroneously  de- 
ducted for  national  service  life  Insurance 
premlimia  from  the  pay  of  former  members 
of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Plilllppines,  and  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
payments  under  that  title  shall  be  mule  at 
a  rate  In  Philippine  pesos  as  is  equivalent  to 
$0.60  for  each  dollar  authorized;  to  tho  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


EXEXJDTTVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  iHoxnrz,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
■  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 

DEPARTME3«T  OP  JUSTICE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccHisent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nations In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
nomination. 

Tbe  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Patrick  J.  Foley,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  S.  Wise,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
UJS.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alexander  J.  Napoll,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  nilnols. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  R.  Bowie,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Counselor  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  sent  to  the 
Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent,  the 
name  of  Robert  R.  Bowie,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  be  counselor  of  ttie  State  De- 
partment, "nie  nomination  was  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  by  voice  vote,  one  day 
last  week,  when  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  be  present  because  of  my  responsibili- 
ties as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower,  Employment,  and  Pov- 
erty, to  mark  up  and  bring  to  the  floor 
the  administration's  poverty  bill. 

I  had  requested  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  writing,  to  defer  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination  until  this  week, 
in  order  that  I  might  be  present;  but 
for  reasons  to  which  I  take  no  exception, 
the  committee  decided  to  pass  on  the 
nomination  without  availing  itself  of  my 
views. 

The  nomination  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation.  I  desire  to  indi- 
cate my  doubts  as  to  its  wisdom.  Be- 
fore doing  that,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  Mr.  Bowie.  I  also  very  much 
admire  both  his  intelligence  and  his 
grasp  of  foreign  affairs.  My  concern  is 
with  his  philosophy  and  his  judgment. 
On  this  point,  I  shall  elaborate  relative- 
ly briefly. 

Mr.  Bowie  Is  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
practiced  law  for  a  short  while  In  Balti- 
more, his  native  city.  He  served  with 
the  Army  during  World  War  n.  On  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  law  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

He  left  that  post  to  accept  a  temporary 
appointment  in  Germany.  In  1953,  upon 
the  Eisenhower  administration  taking  of- 
fice, he  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  John  Fos- 
ter EKilles,  the  Secretary  of  State — a  gen- 
tleman whom,  Mr.  Bowie  said,  he  had 
never  met  until  he  was  asked  to  come  to 
the  State  Department — to  become  Direc- 
tor of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the 
State  Department,  and  a  member  of  the 
Planning  Board  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  He  served  in  that  capacity  from 
1953  until  some  time  in  1957,  when  he 
returned  to  Harvard  to  become  professor 
of  international  relations  and  director  of 
the  Colter  for  International  Affairs.  He 
remained  In  that  post  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  posltian,  although 
during  1960,  still  in  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, he  was  commissioned  by 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter  to 
write  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  subject  of  the  North  AtJantic  na- 
tions' tasks  for  the  196C's. 


This  document  was  then  and  is  now 
classified,  but  we  have  had  access  to  it  in 
the  CMnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Of 
course,  because  it  is  classified  as  secret, 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose  its  con- 
tents on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  may 
say  that  In  my  opinion  the  continued 
classification  of  this  document  Is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  reticence  of  the  State 
Department  to  permit  the  American  peo- 
ple to  know  what  individuals,  whom  they 
are  endorsing  for  high  office,  think  about 
matters  within  the  scope  of  their  In- 
tended duties. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  State  De- 
partment would  now  give  prayerful 
thought  to  removing  the  classified  status 
of  this  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Bowie  over 
6  years  ago.  Without  disclosing  classi- 
fied matter,  I  think  that  I  can  fairly  say 
Mr.  Bowie  himself  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  many  of  the  views  he  set 
forth  in  that  report  are  obsolete.  They 
do  cast  an  interesting  light  on  his  genera! 
philosophy  and  his  view  of  the  NATO- 
European-Soviet  scene.  I  think  those 
views  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Senate  in  particular. 

The  State  Department,  with  a  charac- 
teristic timidity,  still  classifies  this  re- 
port as  secret,  so  I  can  say  no  more 
about  It. 

I  reiterate  my  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Bowie's  Integrity  and  Intelligence.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
him  on  several  occasions,  because  in 
addition  to  being  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  Intemationsd  Studies  at 
Harvard,  he  Is  a  professor  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  at  Harvard,  and, 
for  all  I  know,  still  holds  his  title  as 
professor  of  law  at  the  law  school.  In 
that  capacity  he  attends  the  armual 
meetings  conducted  by  the  Overseers 
Committee  to  visit  the  Department  of 
Government  of  Harvard  University.  As 
I  have  for  some  years  been  a  member  of 
that  committee  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  him  and  his 
colleagues  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  of  Harvard. 

In  addition,  I  am  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which 
is  engaged  in  what  ought  to  be,  I  think, 
a  rather  Utopian  study  of  what  the  world 
will  look  like  In  the  year  2000.  Mr. 
Bowie  Is  on  the  task  force  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  had  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing with  him  the  kind  of  report  which 
might  be  Mrrltten,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Herman  Kahn.  the  well- 
known  hawk,  during  an  all-day  meeting 
of  that  committee  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Bowie  Is  unquestionably  an  expert 
In  European  affairs  in  general,  and 
NATO  In  particular.  However,  I  think 
he  would  be  the  first  person  to  admit  that 
he  has  no  such  competence  In  the  areas 
of  relations  with  the  Soviet,  except 
through  NATO,  or  with  Latin  American 
affairs,  or  with  Far  Eastern  affairs. 

My  reservations  about  Mr.  Bowie  are 
largely  based  on  certain  conclusions  to 
which  I  have  come  as  a  result  of  my  con- 
tacts with  him  and  the  rather  extensive 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  August  16  and 
23.  during  the  course  of  which  I 
questioned  Mr.  Bowie  quite  closely  about 
his  views  on  the  general  subject  of  peace, 
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a  matter  with  respect  itjo  which  I  have 
busied  myself  perhaps  imduly  since  I 
first  came  to  the  SenateJ 

A  peace  offensive  wa$  initiated  in  the 
United  States  shortly  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy  as 
President,  and  for  some  time  I  was  opti- 
mistic about  that  peace  offensive.  Sen- 
ators may  recall  that  while  Mr.  Dulles 
was  eloquent  In  talkingi  about  peace,  his 
general  views  of  our  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  his  somewhat  belligerent 
statements  about  massive  retaliation  at 
times  and  places  of  oi^  own  choosing, 
and  his  feeling  that  wej  Were  engaged  in 
a  war,  perhaps  to  the  death,  with  God- 
less, atheistic  communism  made  efforts 
on  our  part  to  ameliorate  the  tensions  of 
the  cold  war  difficult  |)urlng  the  years 
he  served  as  Secretary  of  State. 

During  much  of  thjat  time,  Joseph 
Stalin  was  stUl  the  didtator  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  therefot^  the  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Union  towaird  peace  was  at 
least  as  belligerent  as  t^t  of  the  United 
States,  probably  more  s^. 

Personally,  I  date  tive  beginnings  of 
the  peace  offensive  In  ^ur  country  from 
the  time  when  Christian  Herter  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  tjie  dying  days  of 
the  Eisenhower  adminiitration.  By  that 
time,  Mr.  Bowie  had  l^ft  the  State  De- 
partment and  had  retuiaied  to  Harvard. 
It  was  Christian  Herteir  who  first  com- 
mitted our  country,  as  ia  part  of  its  for- 
eign policy,  to  the  prihciple  of  general 
and  complete  disarmajitient  imder  en- 
forceable world  law.       I 

When  Dean  Rusk  bedame  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  time  of  thk  inauguration  of 
President  Kennedy,  tq9  President  was, 
to  a  rather  substantial  extent,  his  own 
Secretary  of  State.  It  vfts  not  until  after 
his  death  that  some  of  us  came  to  ap- 
preciate that  there  was|  Very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  loreiiin  policy  of  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Dean  Rusk. 

During  that  happy  hiatus,  when  John 
Kennedy  was  in  the  White  House,  with 
the  assistance  of  Arthur  Dean,  John  Mc- 
Cloy,  Grenvllle  Clark,  and  a  number  of 
other  Individuals  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  the  initiative  first  imder- 
taken  by  Secretary  Heiter  was  continued 
and  we  had  those  tbo^e  magnificent 
speeches  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961, 
1962,  and  1963  at  Amjetrican  University 
and  at  the  United  Nations,  In  which  he 
substantially  advanced  the  cause  of  re- 
laxation of  tensions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  advocated->-with  some  suc- 
cess— an  approach  to^tKUd  arms  control 
and  disarmament  thit>ugh  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with  many 
other  countries  whose  accession  to  arms 
control  and  disarmament  treaties  would 
be  essential. 

We  had  the  formati<>n  by  Congress  of 
the  Arms  Control  atad  Disarmament 
Agency,  in  which  I  wafi  proud  to  play  a 
small  part  We  had  the  Zorln-McCloy 
agreement  on  eight  principles  of  dis- 
armament, which  advanced  very  sub- 
stantially, the  efforts  to  negotiate  In  that 
area  with  the  Soviet  ItJnlon.  We  had 
the  U.S.  plan  for  wond  peace  through 
world  law.  first  In  pamphlet  form  and 
then,  in  the  ^rlng  of  1962,  In  the  form 
of  an  outline  of  a  treaty  on  general  and 
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complete  disarmament.     The  Russians 
filed  their  own  version  of  such  a  treaty. 

After  a  while,  we  got  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty,  and  hope  was  high  for  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions and  the  negotiation  and — hope- 
fully— ratification  by  the  Senate  of  fur- 
ther treaties  and  agreements  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament. 

Then  President  Kennedy  was  assassi- 
nated and  it  seemed  as  though  our  hopes 
slowly  but  surely  faded.  During  all  this 
period,  of  course,  Mr.  Bowie  was  not  with 
the  Government;  he  was  at  Harvard 
University.  There  were  some  remaining 
gestures  toward  peace  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  important  was  the  20th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations,  one  of  the  last  for- 
mal occasions  attended  by  that  great  ad- 
vocate of  peace  and  disarmament,  the 
late  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  attended  also 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  had  the  White  House  Conference  on 
International  Coweration  which  met  in 
November  and  early  December  of  1965, 
and  the  magnificent  reports  points  the 
way  toward  peace  made  by  its  many 
committees  of  extremely  distinguished 
American  citizens.  Those  reports,  at 
the  moment,  have  been  pretty  well  ig- 
nored in  our  foreign  policy,  although  at 
that  meeting.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  me  from  the 
floor,  categorically  stated  that  the  United 
States  did  take  disarmament  negotia- 
tions very  seriously. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  one  question. 

Do  I  correctly  imderstand  his  point  of 
view,  that  he  believes  Mr.  Bowie  to  be  a 
man  of  integrity  and  character,  that  he 
does  not  question  his  personality  at  all? 

XrCr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  does  question 
Mr.  Bowie's  appointment,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  be  on  the  Planning  Board  of 
the  State  Department? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  that  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate. He  is  to  be  Counselor  for  the 
State  Department.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Owen 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Council  of  the  State  Department.  The 
Job  of  Counselor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff  were,  at  one  time, 
telescoped  and  made  one  which,  to  my 
mind,  was  a  most  unfortunate  decision, 
in  that  it  downgraded  efforts  toward 
planning  for  peace. 

Henry  Owen  is  a  very  competent  For- 
eign Service  officer  whose  integrity  and 
ability  I  do  not  question.  But.  he  and 
Mr.  Bowie  were  the  two  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  multilateral  force  concept, 
which  Involved  the  sharing  of  nuclear 
hardware  through  NATO  with  West 
Germany.  Mr.  Bowie,  as  Counselor  for 
tbe  Department  of  State — as  I  imder- 
stand the  hierarchy — ^would  be,  most 
likely,  the  No.  4  man  In  the  Department 
There  would  be  the  Secretary  of  State, 


the  two  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  and 
then  the  Counselor — except  for  this, 
that  the  Counselor  would  have  no  ad- 
ministrative respcHisibllltles.  He  would 
be  purely  a  plarmer,  a  thinker,  and  an 
adviser.  In  some  ways,  Mr.  Bowie's 
status  would  be  similar  to  that  of  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  Is  now  a  free-wheeling 
adviser  on  Soviet  bloc  affairs,  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  and  also  to  the  White 
House;  and  also  to  that  of  Averell  Har- 
rlman,  who  fills  somewhat  a  "Sunday 
pitcher"  capacity.  If  we  can  use  the  ver- 
nacular. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  point  I 
should  like  to  bring  out  through  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  that  while 
the  Senator  frcHn  Pennsylvania  thinks 
that  Mr.  Bowie  is  a  man  of  integrity  and 
character,  what  the  Senator  objects  to, 
or  may  object  to,  are  his  points  of  view, 
that  in  the  State  Department  at  this 
time  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be- 
lieves there  is  not  enough  emphasis  on 
working  out  solutions  for  peaceful 
means? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But,  Is  it  not 
helpful  to  have  different  points  of  view 
in  the  Department,  just  as  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  points  of  view  in  this  body, 
or  In  any  body;  and  would  not  a  man  of 
Integrity  and  character,  known  to  have 
great  intellectual  capacity  and  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs — whether  the 
Senator  and  I  agree  with  his  points  of 
view  or  not — be  a  helpful  man  to  have  In 
the  State  Department? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  It  would  be  ter- 
ribly helpful.  Senator,  to  have  men  of 
different  points  of  view  In  the  State 
Department. 

My  objection  is  that  we  do  not  have 
men  there  with  different  points  of  view. 
All  we  have  are  individuals — and  I  do 
not  say  this  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bow- 
ie— who,  In  the  last  analysis,  when  the 
chips  are  down,  would  rather  fight  than 
switch.  These  are  no  "doves"  In  the  State 
Department.  The  only  man  aroimd  who 
takes  a  peaceful  point  of  view,  and  speaks 
with  authority.  Is  United  Nations  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Goldberg.  Those  are 
strong  words,  but  I  mean  them  to  be 
such. 

My  view  of  Mr.  Bowie  is  that  he  is,  in 
a  sense,  the  spiritual  successor  of  a  man 
for  whom  the  Senator  had  a  higher  re- 
gard than  I  did,  John  Foster  Dulles;  that 
he  is  representing  that  point  of  view,  and 
that  of  Dean  Rusk  and  to  some  extent, 
although  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  George 
Ball. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  the  point  where 
there  is  going  to  be  a  reorganization  in 
the  State  Department  at  the  higher  lev- 
els, because  so  many  of  these  dedicated 
men  are  exhausted  and  their  places  must 
be  filled. 

I  shall  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
nomination.  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  vote 
against  the  nomination.  My  reason  for 
raising  the  point  is  that  there  Is  every 
Indication  that  the  President  is  filling 
these  positions  with  men  whose  attitudes, 
in  my  opinion,  will  make  it  difficult  to 
have  our  own  country,  represented  by 
the  State  Department,  take  any  position 
which  will  further  the  cause  of  peace. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Personally,  I 
have  always  felt  that,  regardless  of  their 
point  of  view,  if  we  can  have  in  the  State 
Department  men  of  intelligence,  of  edu- 
cation, with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, whose  patriotism  is  beyond  doubt, 
we  are  better  off.  even  though  we  may 
not  agree  with  their  point  of  view,  than 
if  we  have  men  in  the  Department  who 
do  not  have  such  a  background. 

Though  I  know  very  little  about  the 
nominee,  from  having  looked  at  his  qual- 
ifications I  feel  he  has  that  background. 

That  is  where  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  must  say  I  am 
not  getting  any  pleasure  out  of  making 
this  statement.  I  am  the  first  to  admit 
that,  within  very  wide  limits,  the  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  appoint  anyone  he 
wants  to  these  positions,  and  unless  the 
Senate  has  reason  to  question  one's  char- 
acter or  unless  certain  Senators  think 
that  he  may  want  to  get  us  into  war,  the 
Senate  should  confirm  the  nominations. 
I  have  had  previous  occasion  to  oppose 
nominations,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Scott 
McLeod,  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  and  one  or 
two  others,  whose  nominations  I  felt  It 
was  my  duty  to  oppose.  I  do  not  feel  that 
strongly  about  Mr.  Bowie.  But  I  would 
like  to  believe  there  is  still  somebody  in 
the  State  Department,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  In  the  White  House,  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  permitting  me  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  always  helpful  interventions. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  my  fundamental 
objection  to  Mr.  Bowie's  nomination  is 
that  to  me  it  is  fresh  evidence  of  the 
frozen  status-quo  outlook  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  my  opinion,  his  nomination 
marks  a  turning  point  away  from  the 
hopeful,  imaginative  spirit  of  the  era 
which  produced  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  the  hot  line  agreement,  and 
the  various  other  initiatives  taken  by  the 
United  States  since  1961  In  the  search 
for  peace. 

I  believe  it  is  up  to  me  to  document 
that  belief,  and  I  shall  do  so  largely 
upon  the  basis  of  the  extensive  question- 
ing which  Mr.  Bowie  was  subjected  to  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Fundamentally — and  this  point  I  have 
raised  on  the  floor  time  after  time — I 
believe  that  a  treaty  to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  should  take  a  far 
lilgher  priority  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
than  working  out  a  nuclear  sharing 
arrangement  with  West  Germany,  which 
would  leave,  in  one  form  or  another, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  West  German 
finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger. 

ytr.  Bowie  and  Mr.  Owen  were  two  of 
the  architects  of  the  concept  of  MLF. 
That  concept  centers  aroimd  a  nuclear 
fleet  of  Polaris  submarines  and  surface 
vessels.  Internationally  manned,  which 
would  wander  around  the  North  Sea,  the 
Eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  in  a  position  to  make  belligerent 
moves  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  with 
their  nuclear  weapons  trained  on  tar- 
gets within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nobody  wanted  that  in  NATO,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  two  or  three  of 
those  individuals  In  West  Germany  who 


are  regarded,  by  their  Soviet  contempo- 
raries, as  "revanchistes." 

Nobody  wants  that  except  the  clique  In 
the  State  Department  which  seems  de- 
termined to  prevent  signature  of  and 
ratification  of  a  treaty  to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  by  requiring  oiu: 
negotiators  at  the  18  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  to  insist  that  the 
United  States  retain  an  option  which 
would  enable  us  at  a  later  date,  if  we 
saw  fit,  to  give  to  the  West  Germans, 
through  NATO,  a  share  in  control  over 
nuclear  hardware. 

I  tried  very  hard  during  the  question- 
ing to  get  Mr.  Bowie  to  indicate  that  he 
was  prepared  to  abandon  that  concept. 
He  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  is  skeptical 
about  the  validity  of  a  nonproliferation 
treaty.  I  think  in  this  regard  his  ap- 
Dointment  marks  a  step  backward  from 
a  position  which  I  had  hoped  the  admin- 
istration would  be  taking  on  the  issue 
of  nuclear  sharing,  and  on  the  need  for 
and  desirability  of  a  treaty  to  stop  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Earlier  this  year  I  went  to  Geneva  and 
talked  to  our  representatives,  represent- 
atives of  the  Russians,  of  our  allies,  of 
the  Eastern  bloc,  and  of  other  members 
of  the  18-nation  disarmament  confer- 
ence. I  was  convinced  that  if  we  changed 
three  words,  or  perhaps  one  sentence, 
of  our  draft  treaty,  we  could  come  to  an 
agreement. 

My  conviction  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  Russians,  for  reasons  of  their  own — 
which  relate  to  historic  Russian  fears 
of  German  aggression — are  not  going  to 
sign  any  nonproliferation  treaty  which 
would  permit  the  sharing  of  control  over 
nuclear  hardware  by  West  Germany. 
This  is  a  Rusk  and  Owen  policy,  and  I 
think  also  a  Bowie  policy,  and  to  some 
extent  a  George  Ball  policy.  It  is  not  a 
McNamara  policy.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  has  stated  publicly  that  an 
adequate  solution  cam  be  found  by  pro- 
viding for  consultation  among  all  NATO 
nations.  Including  West  Germany.  But 
the  administration,  for  reasons  obscure 
to  me,  rejects  the  position  of  Secretary 
McNamara  and  accepts  the  position  of 
Secretary  Rusk,  which  rests  upon  the 
advice  rendered  to  the  Department  of 
State  6  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bowie. 

Again  I  regret  that  the  1960  report  to 
which  I  made  reference  earlier  is  classi- 
fied, so  that  I  cannot  divulge  its  contents. 

Mr.  Bowie,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Rusk  policies  all 
over  the  world — in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
Western  Europe.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
the  principal  flaw  in  that  Vietnam  policy 
is  the  quite  uiisustainable  position  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not,  basically,  a 
civil  war.  It  is  this  assumption  which  in 
many  ways  hamstrings  President  John- 
son's desire  to  bring  the  Vietnamese  war 
to  a  close. 

I  appreciate  that  Mr.  Bowie  was  under 
some  restraint  when  he  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
could  not  very  well  say  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  Asian  policy  of  the  man  he 
was  going  to  work  for.  Secretary  Rusk. 
He  was  skillful,  and  is  skillful  and  intel- 
ligent, in  ducking  questions  intended  to 
develop  any  possible  split  of  views  In 
these  areas. 


My  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Bowie  has 
been  revealed,  by  his  former  public  sei'v- 
Ice,  by  the  work  he  has  been  doing  inside 
and  outside  the  Government,  and  by  the 
questioning  to  which  he  was  subjected 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  an  individual  who  has  very  little  hope 
for  meaningful  peace  initiatives  by  the 
United  States;  who  is  very  suspicious — as 
of  course  we  all  are — of  the  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  who  believes  that 
American  foreign  policy  can  best  be  but- 
tressed by  a  reinvigoration  of  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  NATO  alliance;  and 
who,  in  Asian  affairs,  is  quite  content  to 
follow  the  present  view  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  a  civil  war,  that  until  Hanoi  stops 
its  aggression,  we  must  continue  our  ag- 
gression, not  only  through  the  continued 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  quite  ineffective 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam,  but  also 
through  the  employment  of  "search  and 
destroy"  tactics  by  American  troops. 

On  those  terms,  it  seems  hard  for  me 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Bowie's  appointment 
is  going  to  work  toward  that  peace  which 
I  believe  should  be  the  major  purpose 
of  our  foreign  policy,  a  goal  which  will 
require  continuous  initiative  on  our  part 
with  both  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese, 
and  also  with  the  French — and  Mr. 
Bowie's  distaste  for  General  de  Gaulle 
was  very  obvious,  indeed,  in  the  course  of 
his  questioning. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  Mr. 
Bowie's  enthusiasm  for  his  nuclear  shar- 
ing scheme,  but  in  my  view  he  Is  out  of 
step  with  the  mood  of  the  Senate,  the 
desire  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  demands 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  In  giving  it 
a  higher  priority  than  a  treaty  to  halt 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  voted  84  to  0  in 
favor  of  the  Pastore  resolution  urging 
the  President  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
Mr.  Bowie  freely  told  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  he  does  not  place 
a  high  value  on  such  a  treaty,  and  indi- 
cated his  preference  for  looking  forward 
to  some  sort  of  an  agreement,  through 
NATO,  with  Germany,  by  which  we 
could  perhaps  restrain  German  revanch- 
ism  and  German  belligerence,  by  the 
curious  method  of  giving  the  West  Ger- 
mans a  share  in  control  over  nuclear 
weapons. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Bowie  is  at  best 
passive  and  at  worst  downright  hostile 
to  arms  control  and  disarmament  meas- 
ures. I  believe  his  appointment  will 
make  it  even  more  difficult  to  break  the 
inertia  which  has  kept  the  cold  war  alive, 
and  has  frustrated  efforts — most  of  them 
outside  our  Government — to  put  East- 
West  relationships  on  a  permanently  im- 
proving basis. 

What  we  need  in  the  State  Department 
today  is  the  kind  of  man  who  can  point 
the  way  toward  bold  iiutlatives  for  peace. 
What  we  have  instead  is  an  able,  artic- 
ulate, intelligent  alumnus  of  the  John 
Foster  Dulles  State  Department  of  the 
1950's.  whose  considerable  talents,  I  fear, 
will  be  employed,  not  in  the  pursuit  of 
Imaginative  new  ventures  to  halt  and,  in- 
deed, to  reverse  the  arms  race,  but  in  a 
stout  defense  of  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
place  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
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text  of  the  Poi>e's  Encyclical  on  Peace, 
as  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  Ijn  the  Recobo  at 
this  point  in  my  remarki, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  encycli- 
cal was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Tim :«,  Sept.  20,  1966] 

Text  of  thm  Poke's  ENctCucAt  on  Peace 

(Rome,  September  19  (Sleuters). — Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  encyclical  letter  Issued 
by  Pope  Paul  VI,  as  translated  from  the  Latin 
by  the  Vatican:)  |, 

Venerable  brothers:  Pa^ilarchB,  prlmatea, 
archbishops,  bishops  and  Other  local  ordi- 
naries who  are  In  peace  an^  communion  with 
the  Apostolic  See:  During  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, prayers  to  the  Bless^  Virgin  Mary  are 
to  be  said.  1 1 

Venerable  brothers :  \ 

Health  and  apostolic  benMictlon. 

It  Is  a  solemn  custon}  of  the  faithful, 
during  the  month  of  Octo|>«r,  to  weave,  with 
the  prayers  of  the  Rosary,  a  spiritual  garland 
to  the  Mother  of  Christ.  This  we  heartUy 
approve,  following  the  example  of  our  pred- 
ecessors, and  this  year  we  call  upon  all  the 
children  of  the  church  to  perform  these  spe- 
cial exercises  of  devotion  tn  the  same  Most 
Blessed  Virgin.  For  we  Me  threatened  by 
a  more  extensive  and  mora  disastrous  calam- 
ity that  endangers  the  hitman  famUy,  even 
as  a  bloody  and  difficult  W&r  Is  raging,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  of  East  Asia,  so,  we  are 
urged  to  continue  worklig  even  more  In- 
tensely, to  the  extent  of  oUr  power,  for  peace. 

TBINCS   THAT    OISTTTKB!  UEN'S    BOI7LS 

Similarly,  the  souls  of  n|cn  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  things  which  a)l  know  are  taking 
place  In  other  parts  of  title  world:  for  In- 
stance, the  increasing  race  tor  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  unscrupulous  effc^vts  for  the  expan- 
sion of  one's  nation,  the  isKces&lve  glorifica- 
tion of  one's  race,  the  obcession  for  revolu- 
tion, the  segregations  enforced  on  citizens, 
the  InlqvUtous  plotting,  the  murder  of  the 
innocent,  all  of  which  are  potential  material 
lor  the  greatest  possible  wagedy. 

It  seems  to  us.  as  It  se^eiiied  to  our  more 
recent  predecessors,  that  a  very  provident 
Cod  has  conunitted  to  lis  a  special  task, 
namely,  that  we  labour,  with  patient  and  per- 
severing effort,  for  the  pr$tervatIon  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  pe^oe.  This  task,  as 
is  evident,  arises  from  the)  fact  that  we  have 


governing  of  the 
1sign  raised  to  the 


been  entrusted  with   the 

whole  church,  which  as  a 

nations"  (Isaiah  xl,  12) ,  doM  not  serve  poUtl' 

cal  ends,  but  should  conray  to  the  human 

race  the  truth  and  gracfc  of  Jesus  Christ, 

its  divine  Author.  | : 

Actually,  from  the  verr  |  beginning  of  our 
apostolic  ministry,  we  hav«  neglected  no  op- 
portunity to  use  our  prayers,  entreaties  and 
exhortations  for  the  caute  of  world  peace. 
In  fact,  as  you  well  remefmber,  last  year  we 
flew  to  North  America  in  ofder  to  speak  about 
the  need  for  peace  In  tHe  presence  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  ttilted  Nations,  be- 
fore that  select  body  of  representatives  of 
almost  all  the  nations.  We  then  coiinseled 
all  peoples  that  they  should  not  tolerate  some 
to  remain  Inferior  to  others ,  but  that  no  one 
should  attack  others,  bvt  rather  that  all 
should  tmlte  their  zeal  ahd  their  efforts  to- 
wards establishing  peace. 

WAKNINCS    to    LZADEtf    CONTINTTB) 

And  after  this,  moved  by  a  deep,  apostolic 
concern  for  men.  we  did  not  cease  to  \u-ge 
those  who  had  the  respoMlbllity  for  such  a 
^momentous  task,  to  ward  off  from  men  the 
monstrous  catastrophe  which  perhaps  was 
about  to  overwhelm  them, 

Now  again,  therefore,  we  lift  up  our 
*olce,  "with  piercing  cry  and  with  tears" 
(Hebrews  t,  7).  very  earnestly  l>eeee<diliig 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  public  welfare 


to  strive  with  every  means  available  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  the  conflagration, 
and  even  to  extinguish  It  entirely. 

For  we  do  not  doubt  that  all  men  who  sin- 
cerely seek  what  is  right  and  wb&t  is  Just,  no 
matter  what  their  race,  color,  religion  or 
social  stattis  may  be.  feel  the  same  way 
we  do. 

Therefore,  let  all  those  responsible  strive 
to  bring  about  those  necessary  conditions 
which  will  lead  men  to  lay  down  their  arms 
at  last,  before  it  becomes  too  late  to  do  so, 
owing  to  the  mounting  pressure  of  events. 
Those  In  whose  hands  rests  the  safety  of  the 
human  family  should  realize  that  at  this 
critical  moment  their  consciences  are  bound 
by  the  gravest  obligation.  With  their  own 
country,  with  the  world,  Ood,  and  history 
before  their  minds,  they  should  carefully  ex- 
amine their  moral  record  and  obligations, 
remembering  that  men  wUl  esteem  their 
memory  if  they  will  have  followed  this  ex- 
hortation with  wisdom. 

We  cry  to  them  in  God's  name  to  stop. 
Men  must  come  together  and  work  out  con- 
crete plans  and  terms  in  all  sincerity.  A 
settlement  should  be  reached  now,  even  at 
the  expense  of  some  Inconvenience  or  loss, 
for  It  may  have  to  be  made  later  in  the  train 
of  bitter  slaughter  and  involve  great  loss. 

peace   based   on    JtTSTICE 

But  this  peace  must  rest  on  ju6tic« 
and  the  Uberty  of  mankind,  and  take  into 
account  the  rights  of  individuals  and  com- 
munities, otherwise  it  wUl  be  shifting  and 
unstable. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  are  moved  to  make 
this  anxious  declaration,  our  high  responsi- 
bility as  Pastor  indicates  to  us  that  we  must 
ask  help  from  on  high,  since  peace,  whose 
"benefits  are  so  great  that  even  in  earthly 
mortal  affairs  no  more  pleasing  name  Is 
hesurd.  nothing  is  desired  with  greater  long- 
ing, nothing  better  can  be  found"  (St.  Au- 
gustine. De  Clvitate  Dei),  must  be  asked 
from  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace.  As 
the  church  in  uncertain  and  troubled  times 
used  to  tiurn  for  refuge  to  His  mother  Mary,-* 
a  moat  ready  intercessor,  It  is  right  for  us  to 
direct  our  attention,  your,  venerable  broth- 
ers, and  that  of  all  the  faithful  to  her,  who 
as  St.  Irenaeus  says,  "was  made  Uie  cause  of 
salvation  few  the  whole  huuian  race"  (Ad ver- 
sus Haereticoe) .  We  can  see  nothing  more 
appropriate  or  efficacious  than  for  the  whole 
Christian  famUy  to  raise  its  voice  amid  lt« 
many  stresses  and  difficulties  to  pray  the 
Mother  of  God,  whom  we  also  address  as 
Queen  of  Peace,  to  be  generous,  as  a  good 
mother,  with  her  gifts.  Diulng  the  Second 
Vatican  Covmcll  we  gave  our  confirmation  to 
a  point  of  traditional  doctrine  when  we  gave 
her  the  title  of  Mother  of  the  Church,  a  title 
acclaimed  by  the  Coimcil  fathers  and  the 
Catholic  world. 

ST8.  aucusthtx  and  anseuc  crrsD 
We  must  pray  earnestly  and  unceasingly  to 
her.  for  she  is  the  mother  of  Our  Savior,  and 
"clearly  the  mother  of  His  members,"  as  St. 
Augustine  teaches  (De  Sanctitate  Vlrginls). 
St.  Anselm,  to  mention  no  others,  agrees  with 
him:  "Can  you  ever  have  a  greater  dignity 
than  to  be  the  mother  oi  those  whose  Father 
and  Brother  Christ  deigns  to  be?"  Orationea 
et  Meditationes) .  In  fact,  from  our  prede- 
cessor Leo  xm  she  received  the  same  title: 
"truly  the  Mother  of  the  Church"  (EncycU- 
cal  Letter  "Adiutricem  Populi  Chrlstlanl, 
Sept.  6,  1885),  hence  in  our  distress  at  this 
terrifying  updieavai  we  do  not  hope  in  her 
in  vain. 

If  misfortunes  Increase,  the  dedication  of 
the  people  of  Ood  should  also  increase,  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  anxious  few  you,  vener- 
able brothers,  to  give  a  lead,  and  urge  by 
exhortation  a  more  pervevering  prayer  to  the 
gracious  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  devout  recita- 
tion of  the  Rosary  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber,  aa    we   have   already   indicated,    "mis 


prayer  is  well  suited  to  God's  people,  accept- 
able to  the  Mother  of  God  and  powerful  in 
obtaining  gifts  from  Heaven. 

The  Second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council 
clearly  referred  to  the  Rosary,  though  not  in 
express  terms,  when  it  reminded  all  the 
faithful  that  "practices  and  exercises  of  de- 
votion toward  her  (Mary),  recommended  by 
the  teaching  authority  of  the  cbiu-ch  in  the 
course  of  the  centuries,  are  to  be  held  in 
high  esteem"  (Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the 
Cbiurch). 

EmCACT  OF  PRATES  ASSEXTXD 

As  the  history  of  the  church  so  frequently 
testifies,  this  duty  of  prayers,  so  abundant 
In  its  fruits,  la  efficacious  In  averting  evils 
and  calamities  and  greatly  fosters  Christian 
living.  "Above  all,  it  nourishes  Catholic 
faith  which,  by  timely  meditation  on  the 
Sacred  Mysteries,  gains  new  strength,  and 
it  lifts  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  ol 
divinely  revealed  truths"  (Plus  XI,  Encycll- 
cal  Letter  Ingravescentlbus  Malls,  Sept.  29. 
1937). 

And  so  during  the  month  of  October  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Rosary  our 
prayers  and  sui^ioations  should  be  re- 
doubled, in  order  that  through  her  inter- 
cession there  may  dawn  for  all  men  the  light 
of  true  peace,  of  true  religious  peace  also, 
for  unfortunately  at  the  present  day  not  all 
are  permitted  to  profess  their  religion  freely. 

We  especially  desire  that  this  year.  Oct.  4, 
the  anniversary,  as  we  have  already  said,  of 
our  visit  to  the  United  Nations  In  the  cause 
of  peace,  be  set  aside  by  Catholics  through- 
out the  world  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  peace. 

It  will  be  your  task,  venerable  brothers, 
in  keeping  with  your  conunendable  reUgious 
zeal  and  your  realization  of  the  importance 
of  this  appeal,  to  prescribe  the  observances 
through  which  priests,  religious  and  laity — 
and  especially  the  Innocent  in  the  flower  of 
youth  and  the  sick  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferings — may  be  Joined  together  in  gener- 
ous prayer  to  ho'  who  is  Mother  of  Ood  and 
the  church. 

CEXEUONT  FtANNED  AT  ST.  PETER 

On  the  same  day,  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica, 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle,  we  also  will  hold 
a  q>ecial  ceremony  of  supplication  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  the  protector 
of  Christians  and  our  Intercessor  tot  peace. 

In  this  way.  the  one  voice  of  the  church 
will  resound  on  all  the  continents  of  the 
earth  and  reach  the  very  gates  of  Heaven. 
For  as  St.  Augustine  states,  "amid  the  vari- 
ous languages  of  men,  the  faith  of  the  heart 
q;>eaks  one  tongue"  (EiuuTatones  in  Psal- 
mos). 

Look  tipon  all  your  sons  with  motherly 
love,  o  Blessed  Virgin  I  Consider  the  anxi- 
eties of  the  bishops  who  fear  the  assaults  of 
evil  cm  their  flocks,  consider  tiie  anguish  of 
so  many  men,  fathers  and  mothers  of  fam- 
Ules  who  are  worried  about  their  lot  and  that 
of  their  families  and  who  are  assailed  with 
agonizing  responsibUitiee.  Calm  the  hearts 
of  men  at  war  and  inspire  them  with 
"thoughts  of  peace."  Through  your  inter- 
cession may  the  demands  of  God's  Justice, 
which  have  been  caused  by  sin.  be  turned 
into  mercy,  may  He  bring  mankind  back  to 
the  peace  it  long^s  for,  may  He  lead  men  to 
true  and  lasting  prosperity. 

Encouraged  by  the  firm  hope  that  the 
Most  High  Mother  of  God  will  in  her  kindness 
grant  our  humble  prayer,  we  lovingly  grant 
to  you,  venerable  brothers,  to  the  clergy  and 
to  the  people  entrusted  to  the  care  of  each 
of  you,  the  apostolic  benediction. 

Given  m  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  on  the  15th 
day  of  September,  in  the  year  1966,  the 
fourth  of  our  Pontificate. 

Mr.  CIiABK.  I  quote  this  from  the 
P<«>e: 

How  again,  therefore,  we  lift  up  our  voice 
"with   piercing   cry   and   with   tears,"   very 
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earnestly  beseeching  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  public  weUare  to  strive  with  every 
means  available  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  the  conflagration,  and  even  to  extinguish 
It  entirely. 

And,  again: 

We  cry  to  them  In  Ood's  name  to  stop. 

To  whom  is  he  talking?  He  is  talk- 
ing to  Dean  Rusk.  He  is  talking  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  He  is  talking  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  He  is  talking  to  Mao  Tse-tung. 
He  is  talking  to  General  Westmoreland. 
He  is  talking  to  the  Vietcong. 

I  Join,  as  I  am  sure  many  Senators. 
If  not  all,  would  Join,  in  the  Pope's  cry, 
"In  God's  name,  stop." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  plea  to  the  President  to  move  for- 
ward toward  a  treaty  of  nonprolif  eration 
of  nuclear  weapons,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  that  stanch  advocate  of  peace, 
Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  signed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished list  of  members  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  To  Halt  Atomic  Weap- 
ons Spread,  be  printed,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
in  the  Record,  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter- 
statement  and  the  list  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  15,  1966] 
Text  or  Pljia  to  the  President  on  Nucleab 
Weapons 

(Note. — Pollowlng  are  texts  of  a  letter  to 
President  Johnson  from  the  Educational 
Committee  to  Halt  Atomic  Weapons  Spread 
and  a  statement  by  the  committee : ) 

LETTEB 

At  the  behest  of  a  group  of  distinguished 
Americans,  I  submit  to  you  the  enclosed 
statement  which  they  have  signed,  expres- 
sive of  their  views  on  the  urgency  of  remov- 
ing the  obstacles  which  prevent  an  agree- 
ment on  the  nonproliferation  of  atomic 
weapons. 

The  signatories,  whose  names  are  append- 
ed, are  both  aware  and  approving  of  your 
Initiative  In  seeking  a  nonproliferation 
treaty. 

But  the  lack  of  such  a  treaty,  after  a  year 
of  discussion.  Increases  the  apprehensions  of 
Americans,  already  profoundly  dlstxirbed  by 
world  developments,  and  provides  Incentive 
to  the  nonnuclear  powers  to  devise  their 
own  nuclear  programs. 

Before  world  events  foreclose  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  Is  Imperative  that  new  Initiatives 
should  b^  xmdertaken  to  assure  a  treaty. 

The  nature  of  these  Initiatives,  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  the  signatories.  Is  described 
in  the  statement.  They  are  In  accord  with 
the  highest  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  world  peace. 

"Firm  policy"  urged 

We  venture  the  Judgment  that  It  Is  In  or- 
der now  for  the  U.S.  to  adopt  a  firm  policy, 
making  It  unequivocally  clear,  that  It  will 
not  share  Its  exclusive  veto  over  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  nuclear  weapons  with 
any  other  power,  throiigh  NATO,  or  In  any 
other  form,  so  that  Chancellor  Erhard  may 
be  so  Informed  upon  his  arrival  In  the  U.8. 
and  so  that  renewed  negotiations  can  begin 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  prospect  of 
agreement. 

The  Educational  Committee  to  Halt 
Atomic  Weapons  Spread  Is  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee formed  by  a  representative  group  of 
Americans,  to  bring  about  public  under- 
standing of  what  you  have  called  "the  grav- 
est unresolved  Issue  of  our  times,"  as  pre- 
liminary to  Administration  action  which 
U,S.  citizenry  can  support.    Aa  a  means  of 


educating  the  public,  now  largely  unin- 
formed. It  Is  our  intention  to  make  the 
statement  public. 

If  you  deem  it  In  order,  a  delegation  would 
wish  to  be  received  by  you  to  elaborate  on 
our  plana  for  possible  cooperation  with  Ad- 
ministration action. 
Sincerely, 

Abthux  Larson, 

Chairman. 
statement 

While  all  eyes  are  focxosed  on  Vietnam,  an 
even  greater  danger  looms  ahead.  It  Is  the 
Inunlnent  spread  of  atomic  weapons  among 
the  non-nuclear  powers,  by  manufacture  or 
acquisition. 

How  to  avert  that  danger  before  events 
nullify  the  opportunity  for  all  time.  Is  the 
gravest  problem  of  our  world. 

This  Is  the  view  of  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  It  Is  the  unanimous  Judgment 
of  the  United  Nations,  expressed  by  vote.  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
formalized  In  resolution. 

President  Kennedy's  prophetic  warning 
three  years  ago  Is  now  on  the  threshold  of 
grim  reality.  On  July  26,  1963,  In  announc- 
ing the  agreement  initialed  In  Moscow  for 
the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  he  said: 

"In  the  next  several  years  a  small  but 
significant  number  of  nations  will  have  the 
Intellectual,  financial  and  physical  sources 
to  produce  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means 
of  delivering  them,  and  the  peril  of  nuclear 
w'ar  will  be  multiplied.  If  nuclear  arms  were 
acquired  by  other  nations,  larrs  and  small, 
stable  and  imstable,  responsible  and  Irre- 
sponsible, there  would  be  no  rest  for  anyone. 
No  stability,  no  real  security  and  no  effective 
disarmament:  there  would  only  be  Increased 
chance  of  accidental  war  and  an  Increased 
necessity  for  the  great  powers  to  Involve 
themselves  In  what,  otherwise,  would  be 
local  conflicts." 

Five  nations  already  have  their  hands  on 
the  nuclear  trigger.  Sixteen  nations  stand 
in  the  wings,  trying  to  decide  if  they  must 
produced  their  own  atomic  Are  to  escape 
the  role  of  hostages  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

Twelve  of  these  countries  have  the  scien- 
tific and  Industrial  capacity  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons  within  three  years.  Three  of 
them  could  do  so  within  months,  It  Is  be- 
lieved. Fifteen  of  these  countries  axe  either 
neutral,  nonallgned  or  allies  of  the  West. 
One  Is  a  number  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  state  that  they  want  a  nonprolifera- 
tion agreement.  The  United  States  has  done 
more.  At  President  Johnson's  initiative,  the 
United  States  submitted  the  first  draft  treaty 
on  nonproliferation  last  year.  In  announc- 
ing that  draft  treaty.  President  Johnson 
underscored  then  that  atomic  proliferation 
Is  "the  gravest  of  all  unresolved  Issues"  and 
affirmed  that  "the  time  to  halt  the  nuclear 
spread  Is  before  contagion  takes  root."  He 
was  supported  by  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  who  says  "the  possibility  of  fiwther 
diffusion  of  nuclear  weapons  poses  a  severe 
threat  to  our  national  security." 

Principal  obstacle  to  agreement 

Nevertheless,  discussions  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Committee  In  Geneva  remain  stalled. 
The  principal  and  continuing  obstacle  to 
agreement  Is  the  unresolved  issue  of  VS. 
sharing  of  ownership  and  control  of  atomic 
arms  with  West  Germany,  through  NATO. 
West  Germany  is  enjoined  from  manufactur- 
ing nuclear  weapons  but  not  from  acquiring 
them  under  the  terms  of  its  admission  to 
NATO. 

The  U.S5.R.  Interprets  Article  1  of  the  U.S. 
draft  as  providing  a  loophole  whereby  Ger- 
many, through  a  NATO  nuclear  multilateral 
force,  will  acquire  and  share  control  of  atomic 
weapons.  With  the  memory  still  alive  of  20 
mlUlon  Russians  killed  In  World  War  n.  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  apprehensive  of  Bonn's  ultt- 


mate  Intentions.  It  has  steadfastly  main- 
tained that  It  win  not  sign  any  agreement 
which  permits  Germany  to  become  a  nuclear 
power. 

The  U.S.  and  U.S.SJi.  draft  treaties  agree 
that  the  nuclear  powers  should  not  transfer 
nuclear  weapons  or  enco\irage  their  manufac- 
ture by  the  nonnuclear  powers;  the  nonnu- 
clear powers  are  pledged  not  to  manufacture 
them  or  to  acquire  them.  But  the  U.S.  draft 
treaty  does  not  prohibit  nuclear  sharing. 

While  the  U.S.  favors  a  nonproliferation 
treaty.  It  Is  also  concerned  with  the  stated 
desire  of  Germany  to  share  In  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  this  unresolved  con- 
flict over  priorities,  within  the  councils  of  our 
government,  which  has  created  the  present 
deadlock  In  the  negotiations. 

The  President  mtist  decide  which  of  these 
objectives  should  be  paramount. 

There  Is  already  a  preponderance  of  opin- 
ion which  would  give  priority  to  a  nonpro- 
liferation treaty  as  against  German  participa- 
tion In  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  oppose 
any  U.S.  sharing  of  nuclear  weapons.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Atcxnlc  ESiergy  Committee 
"have  told  two  Presidents"  that  "they  do  not 
consider  the  multilateral  force  an  effective 
force."  Nor  do  significant  segments  of  the 
German  people  favor  Germany  becoming  a 
nuclear  military  power.  It  does  not  advance 
the  cause  of  German  reunification  or  reduce 
the  tensions  of  confrontation.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  NATO  do  not  desire  it. 
fearing  that  It  will  be  a  barrier  to  a  more 
pacific  detente  In  Europe,  now  possible.  For 
a  future  Jointly  operated  NATO  nuclear  force 
does  not  add  to  the  existing  massive  nuclear 
deterrent  power  of  NATO.  Nor  does  It  ad- 
vance United  States  or  European  security. 

"In  the  calculus  of  risk,  to  proliferate 
Independent  nuclear  forces  Is  not  a  mere 
arithmetical  addition  of  danger,"  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  warned  on  May  18  1966. 
"We  would  not  be  merely  adding  up  risks. 
We  would  be  Insanely  proliferating  them." 

And  President  Johnson  told  the  Disarma- 
ment Committee  that  the  U.S.  seeks  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  "void  of  any  loopholes 
which  might  permit  nuclear  or  nonnuclear 
powers  to  proliferate,  directly  or  Indirectly. ' 

Consistent  with  this  view.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  President  will  make  evident  that  in 
the  scale  of  Importance,  the  U.S.  places 
achievement  of  a  non-proliferation  treaty 
above  the  sharing  of  atomic  weapons  with 
West  Germany  or  any  other  nonnuclear 
power. 

Imperative  first  steps 

The  next  weeks  could  well  be  decisive. 
The  undersigned,  therefore,  urge  the  Admin- 
istration to  take  the  following  Arm  decisions, 
now.  In  the  Interest  of  securing  a  nonpro- 
liferation agreement. 

I.  To  affirm  that  the  VS.  will  not  give  up 
to  any  other  power  Its  exclusive  veto  over  the 
ownership,  control  and  use  of  U.S.  nuclear 
arms  through  NATO,  the  European  theater 
or  anywhere  else. 

II.  To  revise  the  U.S.  draft  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty  to  reflect  this  decision  In  lan- 
guage which  Is  clear  and  unequivocal. 

in.  As  a  signal  of  its  new  approach,  to 
name  a  top  level  delegation,  to  meet  wltb 
ranking  Soviet  diplomats,  at  a  time  and  place 
of  mutual  choice,  and  authorized  to  seelc  an 
early  agreement  on  a  nonproliferation  treaty. 

If,  at  the  outset,  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  Britain,  among  the  atomic  pow- 
ers, sign  that  agreement,  a  giant  step  forward 
win  have  been  taken.  If  they  sign,  France 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  may 
eventually  find  It  in  their  Interests  also  to  do 
so. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  an  agreement  is 
dependent  both  on  the  number  of  atomic 
powers  who  algn  It  and  on  the  number  o! 
non-nuclear  states  who  adhere  to  It.  The 
non-nuclear  powers  must  be  convinced  that 
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they  will  gain  in  seciirlty  aind  prestige  by  giv- 
ing up  the  achievement  <  f  nuclear  status. 

Collateral  m^eatures 
Therefore,  we  lurge.  aa  4:0Uateral  measures : 

a.  Collective  assurances  of  assistance  be 
given  by  the  signatory  niliclear  powers  to  the 
non-nuclear  powers  agalast  nuclear  attack 
or  threats  of  attack. 

b.  Undertakings  to  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  machinery  and  other 
International  security  agreements. 

c.  Affirmation  of  U.S.  trtllingness  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  banning  aiomic  weapons  test- 
ing underground,  possibly  for  a  trial  period 
only,  with  Inspection  by  idhallenge  and  invi- 
tation. I  , 

Continued  testing  of  uomlc  weapons  by 
the  nuclear  powers — actually  a  proliferation 
of  stockpiles  already  suffiident  to  destroy  the 
world  several  times  ovei<->-has  no  rationale, 
more  particularly  when  im  are  urging  other 
states  not  to  proliferate.  In  the  light  of  our 
Improved  seismological  detection  systems, 
which  permit  detection  and  Identification  of 
most  undergound  tests,  itbis  ban  would  in- 
volve minimal  risks. 

Once  the  door  to  the  niiclear  club  has  been 
opened.  It  may  not  shu^  again.  Without  a 
nonproliferation  agreement,  the  direction  of 
United  States  policy  over  the  past  20  years 
to  halt  a  nuclear  arms  rice  will  be  reversed. 
It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  we  get  down 
to  the  business  of  signing;  such  an  agreement. 

The  enormously  dlfflc^t  task  of  perma- 
nently halting  the  spreM  of  atomic  arms 
cannot  be  achieved  In  a  tingle  treaty.  But 
the  proposals  suggested  above  constitute 
major  first  steps.  Onca  accomplished,  ad- 
ditional agreements  benome  possible.  A 
broad  new  approach  Is  provided  by  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  An^  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Committee  oil  the  National  Citi- 
zen's Commission  to  thej  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  'Cooperation. 

To  the  attainment  of  j  these  great  objec- 
tives, we  pledge  the  President  our  support 

Group's  Memdi 

(Note. — Following  Is 
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Weapons  Spread : ) 

Chairman,  Dr.  Arth' 
Rule  of  Law  Research 
verslty  Law  School. 

Chairman  of  the  Ex^tutlve  Conmilttee. 
Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Portierance,  Chairman, 
Disarmament  Issues  Committee  of  this 
United  Nations  Assoclattoit. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  President,  Union 
Theological  Seminary; 

Roy  Bennett.  Chairman,  Foreign  Policy 
Commission,  Americani  for  I^emocratlc 
Action; 

Dr.  Emile  Benolf,  Prejessor  of  Interna- 
tional Business,  Columbia  University; 

Dr.  Eugene  Carson  BlAke,  General  Sec- 
retary-elect, World  Council  of  Churches; 

Mrs.   Catherine   Drlnkfr  Bowen,   novelist; 

WUllam  J.  BuUer,  VlOo  Chairman,  Inter- 
national League  for  the  iRlghts  of  Man;  Dr. 
Walter  C.  Clemens  Jr.,  lAssoclate  Professor, 
Department  of  Govemfaent,  Boston  Uni- 
versity; 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  fd^mer  United  States 
RepresentaUve  on  th|  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission; 

Dr.  Robert  8.  Cohen,  chairman.  Department 
of  Physics,  Boston  University; 

Aaron  Copland,  compoi4r; 

Norman  Cousins,  editor.  The  Saturday 
Review; 

Malcolm  Cowley,  forner  president.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  iod  Letters; 

Dr.  Bernard  D.  Davlav  professor  of  bac- 
teriology. Harvard  UnlvetMty  Medical  School; 

Oscar  A.  DeLima,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Roger  Smith  Hotels  Corporation. 

Dr.  Freeman  J.  Dyson,  profeasor  of  physics. 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study; 
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Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  chairman  of  the  board. 
First  Security  Corporation. 

Dr.  Bernard  T.  Peld,  professor  of  physics, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 

lilarlon  B.  Folsom,  former  United  States 
Secretary  for  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 

Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  President,  Lutheran 
Church  In  America; 

Maxwell  Gelsmar,  critic  and  literary  his- 
torian; 

Dr.  Walter  Goldstein,  professor  of  political 
science.  City  University  of  New  York; 

Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church; 

Walter  Groplus,  architect; 

Dr.  William  A.  Hlglnbotham.  head.  Instru- 
mentation Laboratory,  Brookbaven  National 
Laboratories;  . 

Dr.  Hudson  Hoagland,  director.  Worcester 
Foundation  for  Experimental  Biology; 

Dr.  Gerald  Hulton,  professor  of  physics. 
Harvard  University; 

Archbishop  lakovos.  Primate,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  6t  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica; 

Dr.  David  R.  Inglls.  senior  physicist.  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory; 

Stanley  Kunltz,  poet  and  lecturer.  Colum- 
bia University; 

Dr.  Arthur  Komberg,  professor  of  biochem- 
istry, Stanford  University; 

Mrs.  Betty  Ooetz  LaU,  New  York  State 
School  of  Industrial  Iiabor  Relations.  Cornell 
University; 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Long,  vice  president  for 
research  and  advanced  studies  and  professor 
of  chemistry,  Cornell  University; 

Bishop  John  W.  Lord,  Methodist  Bishop 
of  Washington; 

Stanley  Marcus,  president,  Nelman  Mar- 
cus; 

Mrs.  Lenore  Marshall,  author; 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Martin,  professor  of  govern- 
ment, Howard  University; 

Dr.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  dlstingiilshed 
service   professor.   University   of   Chicago; 

Mrs.  Agnes  Morley,  treasurer.  Educational 
Committee  to  Halt  Atomic  Weapons  Spread; 

Dr.  Philip  Morrison,  professor  of  physics, 
Massachusetts   Institute  of   Technology; 

Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller,  president  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Dr.  Herman  J.  Muller,  distinguished  service 
professor   emeritus,    Indiana   University; 

Dr.  WUllam  O'Brien,  chairman.  Institute 
of  World  Policy.  Georgetown  University; 

Earl  Osbom,  president.  Institute  for  In- 
ternational Order; 

Bishop  James  A.  Pike,  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions. 

Hubeon  Plttman,  artist  and  lecturer,  the 
Pennsylvania   Academy   of   Fine   Arts. 

Walter  P.  Reuther.  president,  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America. 

The  Very  Rev.  Lawrence  Rose,  Dean,  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  retired. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Splllane,  S.J.,  director, 
Center  for  Peace  Research,  the  Crelghton 
University. 

Max  Stanley,  president,  the  Stanley  Foun- 
dation. 

Bishop  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Jr.,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Tumarkln.  president.  Wom- 
en United  for  the  United  Nations. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  provost,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Mrs.  James  WUlen.  president.  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  deUghted  at  two 
magnificent  statements  recently  made, 
the  first  by  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  form- 
erly on  President  Kennedy's  White  House 
staff,  and  the  second  by  Richard  Good- 
win, also  formerly  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's White  House  staff.  These  state- 
ments have  been  printed  in  the  Record 
earlier  at  pages  23054  and  23060—1  think 


they  should,  without  being  printed  again. 
be  incorporated  by  reference  in  my  re- 
marks; because,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
these  two  extremely  able  gentlemen,  both 
once  high  in  the  councils  of  a  Democratic 
administration,  have  shown  us  the  way 
which  we  should  be  proceeding. 

I  also  make  reference  to  the  remarks 
of  U  Thant.  the  retiring  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  which  appear 
on  pages  23059  and  following  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  They  are  excerpts 
from  his  Introduction  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  report  having  been 
filed  on  September  15,  1966,  and  may  be 
consulted  by  whoever  undertakes  to  read 
this  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "22  Scientists 
Query  U.S.  on  Chemical  War  Policy." 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today,  September  20, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Twentt-two  SCnCNTISTS  Quxrt  Uniteb 
States  on  Chemical  War  Poucy 

A  group  of  22  distinguished  American  sci- 
entists want  President  Johnson  to  clarify 
America's  policy  on  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons. 

Though  the  scientists.  Including  seven 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  do  not  mean  their  plea 
to  be  an  anti-Vietnam  war  protest,  their  pro- 
posed petition  to  Mr.  Johnson  cites  the 
"dangerous  precedent"  being  set  there  In  the 
"large-scale"  use  of  non-lethal  chemical 
weapons.  The  scientists  want  these  weapons 
banned  in  Vietnam. 

Yesterday,  the  scientists  began  a  nation- 
wide campaign  for  the  signatures  of  other 
scientists  for  their  petition,  which  will  urge 
the  President  to: 

"Institute  a  White  House  study  of  overall 
Government  policy  regarding  CB  (chemical 
and  biological)  weapons  and  the  possibility 
of  arms  control  measures,  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  and  reinforcing  the  worldwide 
restraints  against  CB  warfare. 

"Order  an  end  to  the  employment  of  anti- 
personnel and  anti-crop  chemical  weapons 
in  Vietnam. 

"Reestablish  and  categorically  declare  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  initiating  the  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons." 

The  scientists'  argument  amounts  to  this: 

During  World  War  n  the  United  States 
maintained  a  firm  policy  that  it  would  not 
be  the  first  to  use  CB  weapons.  This  policy 
has  never  been  categorically  reaffirmed. 
Rather,  since  the  late  1950s  Defense  Depart- 
ment expenditures  on  developing  new  CB 
weapons  has  increased  significantly  (one  esti- 
mate Is  from  $8  million  during  the  Korean 
War  to  roughly  (200  million  annually  today) . 

Making  matters  worse.  In  the  scientists' 
view.  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  now  are  en- 
gaged In  "the  large-scale  use  of  anti-crop 
and  'non-lethal'  antl -personnel  chemical 
weapons  in  Vietnam." 

The  scientists  plan  to  submit  their  peti- 
tion to  Mr.  Johnson  sometime  after  Nov.  1. 

The  22  scientists  are: 

Felix  Bloch  of  Stanford  University.  Nobel 
Laureate  In  Physics;  Konrad  E.  Bloch  of  Har- 
vard University.  Nobel  Laureate  In  Medicine 
and  Physiology;  James  F.  Crow  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  William  Doering  of  Yale 
University;  Paul  Doty.  Harvard;  Freeman  J. 
Dyson,  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study; 
John  T.  Edsall,  Harvard:  Bernard  Feld,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology;  Irwin  C. 
Ounsalus.  University  of  Illinois;  Robert  Hof- 
stadter,  Stanford,  Nobel  Laureate  in  Physics; 
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Arthur  Komberg.  Stanford,  Nob«l  laureate 
to  Medicine  and  Physiology;  PrltB  Upmann, 
Rockefeller  Unlversttr,  Nobel  Liaureate  in 
Medicine;  Robert  B.  Uvingston,  Unlveialty 
of  California  at  San  Diego;  Matthew  M6Ml- 
•on.  Harvard;  Severe  Ochoa,  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Nobel  Laureate  In  Medicine  and  Phy- 
siology; Ray  D.  Dwen,  California  InstItu1«of 
Technology;  Keith  R.  Porter,  Harvard; 
Charles  Price.  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Eiigene  Rabonlwltch.  University  of  Illinois; 
E.  L.  Tatum,  Rockefeller  University.  Nobel 
Laureate  in  Physiology  and  Medicine;  Oeorge 
Wald,  Harvard;  Paul  Dudley  White.  Boston. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  statement  of  these  scien- 
Ists  because  it  relates  to  a  matter  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  a  good 
many  times  before  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate;  that  is,  that  while  we  are  ob- 
sessed with  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 
we  are  not  paying  nearly  enough  atten- 
tion to  the  hazards  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  We  do  not  really  know 
how  much  money  our  Government  is 
spending  in  getting  ready  to  engage  in 
such  a  war,  but  we  know  it  is  a  large  sum. 
We  know  that  napalm  has  been  used  al- 
most indiscriminately  in  Vietnam.  It 
may  be,  that  in  due  course,  we  will  trot 
out  for  trial  runs  a  good  many  more  of 
the  Insidious  weaiwns  of  chemical  lund 
biological  warfare.  I  am  greatly  troubled 
by  this  trend.  Should  we  not  be  e3;er- 
cisiog  our  ingenuity  instead  toward 
framing  and  securing  agreement  on  an 
international  agreement  to  ban  such 
weapons  ?  I  am  one  Senator  who  believes 
so. 

Again,  I  am  concerned  at  the  course 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  at  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  be  completely 
candid  with  Congress  and  the  pteople. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
an  article,  oxtitled  "Vietnam:  Correcting 
the  Crucial  Error,"  written  by  Everett 
C.  Martin,  and  published  in  Newsweek 
magazine  of  September  12,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

VxrnraM :  CoKKwrnNC  trc  Cruciai.  Buor 
(By  Everett  G.  Martin) 

(Note. — Since  his  arrival  in  Vietnam  seven 
months  ago,  Newsweek 'a  Saigon  bureau 
chief  Everett  O.  Martin  has  acquired  an  un- 
commonly wide  range  of  Vietnamese  friends. 
Drawing  on  the  insight  Into  Vietnamese 
thinking  which  this  has  given  him,  he  ex- 
plains below  what  he  considers  to  be  one  of 
,the  major  U.S.  errors  of  the  Vietnamese 
-'war — and  what  can  be  done  about  It.) 

Not  long  ago,  as  he  stood  on  a  muddy 
battlefield  under  the  idling  rotor  blade  of 
his  helicopter,  a  U.S.  Army  pilot  somewhat 
sadly  told  me:  "If  the  Vietnamese  would 
only  enter  enthusiastically  Into  the  war  ef- 
fort, all  of  us  would  be  wUllng  to  stay  for 
the  duration  and  win.  But  no  one  wants  to 
fight  for  three,  four  or  five  years  when  there 
Is  no  chance  for  solid  unity  of  spirit  or  effort 
among  the  Vietnamese  people." 

For  that  particular  pUot  there  Is  no  danger 
that  the  Vietnamese  war  will  last  so  long; 
only  a  month  after  we  spoke  he  was  killed 
following  a  daring  Jungle  landing  which  he 
made  at  night  in  a  heavy  ground  fog  to 
evacuate  a  wounded  GL  But  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed  live  on  among  many  of 
the  Americans  serving  in  Vietnam.  To  them 
it  appears  that  their  Vietnamese  allies  show 
an  alarming  and  remarkable  Indifference  to 
the  war.  And  it  Is  Indeed  true  that  although 
the   U.S.   has   put   heavy   emphasis   on   th« 


need  to  wtn  the  snpport  of  peasants  living 
In  areas  contested  by  the  Viet  Cong,  we  have 
yet  to  convince  even  those  Vietnamese 
dwelling  m  the  most  secure  areas  of  the 
country  that  there  is  a  cause  worth  fighting 
for. 

The  Vietnamese,  In  fact,  seem  to  be  able 
to  maintain  an  almost  total  Impassivity  in 
the  face  of  constant  reminders  of  the  urgent 
struggle  going  on  around  them.  Most  of 
them  have  at  some  time  either  witnessed  or 
felt  the  violence  of  Viet  Cong  terrorism. 
Even  the  Inhabitants  of  Saigon  each  night 
see  the  ghostly  orange  glow  of  flares  lighting 
the  sky  at  the  edge  of  their  city  and  hear 
the  repeated  dull  thud  of  artillery  shells 
fired  Into  the  countryside  on  the  off  chance 
of  hitting  a  guerrilla.  •  Yet,  for  all  this, 
most  Vietnamese  appear  to  be  so  many  stoic 
Islands,  as  Immune  to  the  war  as  they  are 
to  the  monsoon  rains.  If  an  American 
soldier  carries  away  any  overriding  Impres- 
sion from  his  leave  time  In  a  major  Vietna- 
mese city,  it  Is  of  a  people  abnormally  de- 
tached from  the  brutal  reaUty  he  Ixnows  In 
the  battlefield. 

This  insenslbUity  extends  not  only  to  the 
sacrifices  of  U.S.  soldiers  fighting  in  defense 
of  South  Vietnam,  but  to  the  welfare  of 
Vietnamese  troops  as  well.  A  Vietnamese 
private  is  paid  leas  than  a  Saigon  housemaid, 
and,  on  top  of  that,  he  Is  charged  for  his  field 
rations.  His  commissary  is  so  indifferently 
stocked  that  it  frequently  lacks  even  the 
bare  necessities  of  existence.  Poinds  set 
aside  for  hia  entertainment  are  rarely  spent 
on  him.  His  promotions  may  never  come 
through  beca\ise  they  Involve  too  much 
paperwork  for  his  officers.  And  he  often 
spends  most  of  his  leave  time  trying  to  find 
transp>ortation  home.  In  short,  life  In  the 
Vietnamese  Army  is  so  frustrating  men  will 
exhaust  every  avenue  of  escape  before  they 
finally  submit  to  serving  their  country. 
Sometimes,  inevitably,  they  do  not  serve  it 
well. 

To  Americans  such  calloiis  unconcern  for 
the  fighting  man  is  hard  to  comprehend — or 
excuse.  As  a  result,  thoughtful  Americans 
find  It  unsuriK-lslng  that  the  much  maligned 
Vietnamese  soldier  Is  not  an  aggressive 
fighter  and  that  desertions  from  the  Viet- 
namese Army  so  far  this  year  already  total 
61.000 — the  equivalent  of  fifteen  battalions. 
What  many  Americans  do  find  surprising  is 
that  while  Hanoi  has  been  able  to  put  North 
Vietnam  under  at  least  partial  mobilization, 
such  measures  are  considered  too  drastic  for 
the  Saigon  government  to  employ. 

Perhaps  even  more  disturbing  than  the 
state  of  the  Vietnamese  Army,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  Indifference  to  the 
war  effort  Is  found  among  Vietnam's  young 
people.  The  Communist  menace  simply  does 
not  worry  many  of  them.  "At  least  the  Viet 
Cong  are  Vietnamese,"  shrugged  one  young 
girl.  The  chief  concern  of  young  Vietnamese 
nowadays,  in  fact.  Is  to  prevent  Vietnamese 
culture  from  becoming  Americanized.  With 
increasing  shrillness,  they  rail  against  Amer- 
icans who  date  and  marry  Vietnamese 
women.  And  In  what  was  one  of  the  un- 
kindest  cute  Americans  here  have  yet  re- 
ceived, the  Saigon  University  Studente  As- 
sociation last  month  demanded  that  the 
U.S.  stete  exactly  how  long  It  Intended  to 
•tey  in  Vietnam.  No  mention  was  made  by 
the  studente  of  the  conditions  that  might 
compel  a  long  U.S.  stoy;  their  whole  con- 
cern was  for  the  Inconvenience  the  U.S. 
presence  was  causing  them. 

As  these  Incldente  mount,  relations  be- 
tween the  allies  have  degenerated  into  a  kind 
of  Ul-defined  antegonism,  which  shows  up 
dally  in  the  local  press  and  bolls  ovor  Into 
cbUdlah  bickering  between  Individual  Vlet- 
namsM  and  Americans.  Among  the  poorer 
claasss.  the  Viet  Cong  alang  term  for  Amer- 
icans— "the  big  monkey  men" — Is  In  com- 
mon use,  axtd  the  doUar  Is  called  "monkey 
money."    (It  should  In  an  fairness  be  noted 


that  Americans  call  the  Vietnamese 
"Gooks.")  Things  reached  some  kind  of  a 
nadir  this  week  when  American  owners  of 
Honda  mot<^blkes — a  nimiber  of  which  have 
been  stolen  lately — banded  together  to  an- 
nounce In  the  local  press  that  they  would 
henceforth  blacken  the  eyes  and  break  the 
noses  of  any  local  citizens  they  caught 
handling  their  machines. 

Tills  growing  mutual  disaffection,  plus  the 
repeated  disappointment  of  witnessing  the 
failure  of  one  scheme  after  another  that  was 
to  "solve"  the  Vietnamese  problem,  has 
driven  many  Americans  serving  here  to  cyni- 
cism. "You  don't  find  any  Idealiste  around 
any  more,"  commented  one  AID  official. 
"They  have  either  given  up  and  gone  home, 
or  they  are  Just  serving  out  their  time." 

Does  all  this  Indicate  that  the  Vietnamese 
would  like  the  Americans  to  go  home  and 
forget  about  fightfhg  the  Viet  Cong?  Some 
do  feel  that  way,  of  course,  but  for  all  the 
frictions,  the  desire  for  a  U.S.  withdrawal  Is 
not  widespread.  One  of  the  country's  top 
Buddhist  lay  leaders  was  shocked  when,  to 
test  him.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Ameri- 
cans should  leave.  "Why,  you  couldn't  leave," 
he  said.  "It  would  be  Immoral  to  abandon 
us  now." 

If  this  is  how  the  majority  feels — and  I 
think  that  it  is — what  then  is  wrong?  Why 
the  Indifference?  The  fa\ilt.  It  seems  to  me, 
begins  with  the  American  assiunptlon  that 
the  Vietnamese  will  fight  for  the  same  rea- 
sons the  U.S.  wlU:  to  defeat  Communism  and 
to  stop  the  Chinese.  It  is  vital  to  realize  that 
while  Americans  have  democratic  Institu- 
tions to  defend,  the  Vietnamese  have  none. 
Says  one  astute  observer  of  the  Vietnam 
scene:  "What  the  Americans  fall  to  recog- 
nize Is  that,  while  fighting  the  Communists, 
the  South  Vietnamese  must  also  face  up  to 
a  more  basic  issue — the  unchaining  of  their 
own  society  from  the  fetters  of  the  past 
and  the  emergence  of  a  new,  open,  democra- 
tic community  based  on  Justice  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  citizens." 

It  may  not  be  strictly  correct  to  say  that 
tile  XJS.  has  failed  to  recognize  this  need,  but 
It  has  certainly  badly  underestimated  the 
urgency  the  Vietnamese  place  upon  It.  Time 
after  time,  the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  been  postponed  In  the  interests 
of  an  ephemeral  political  stability. 

The  opportunity  that  was  lost  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  against  the  dictatorship 
of  the  late  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  is  tragic 
to  recall.  In  almost  every  aspect  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  truly  popular  revolt.  The 
Buddhists,  the  Intellectuals,  the  students— 
virtually  every  poUtically  aware  element  of 
Vietnamese  society — fully  beUeved  that  their 
coiintry  was  about  to  cross  a  threshold. 
They  expected  that  officials  who  were  honest 
and  dedicated  would  take  over  government 
positions,  that  the  debilitating  corruption 
and  graft  would  end  In  the  countryside.  A 
citizen's  freedom  would  henceforth  be  pro- 
tected, his  rights  respected,  his  voice  heeded. 
For  one  fleeting  moment,  Vietnam  had  a 
single  purpoee. 

But  while  the  U.S.  stood  piously  on  the 
sidelines,  military  Junta  after  military  Junta 
kept  the  people  on  their  tiptoes — waiting 
and  waiting  for  the  new  dawn.  And  they  are 
still  waiting.  The  only  visible  change  has 
been  that,  with  each  new  government,  a  new 
and  larger  group  of  military  politicians  geU 
a  crack  at  the  gnit  and  corruption. 

Matters  are  made  no  better  by  the  fact 
that  not  once  have  the  Vietnamese  been 
given  any  voice  In  the  decisions  to  escalate 
their  war.  As  more  U.S.  troops  continue  to 
pour  In — as  they  must  because  the  Job  to  be 
done  is  ao  far  from  accomplished — the  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  that  they 
are  merely  spectetors  of  evente  In  their 
homeland  will  Inevitably  become  stronger. 
And  so  will  their  conviction  that  ultimately 
any  negotiating  to  end  the  war  wUl  be  done 
without    participation   on    their   part,    that 
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they  will  be  left  only  wkth  what  each  Indi- 
vidual can  salvage  for  himself. 

Undeniably,  It  is  a  mark  of  some  progress 
that  now,  at  last,  Soutl^  Vietnam  will  have 
elections.  Too  much  hope  should  not  be 
placed  In  them,  howevef.  The  voters,  after 
all.  are  only  electing  a  gt-t>up  to  write  a  con- 
stitution, and, .as  one  [politician  told  me: 
"We  have  had  four  con^tutlons  since  1945. 
Writing  constitutions  Is  iitot  our  problem." 

The  Vietnamese  still  need  to  be  convinced 
that  democracy  Is  on  tl^«  way — if  needed  It 
is — and  therein  lies  th9  potential  value  of 
the  current  elections.  "IJttey  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  the  procfss  of  convincing  the 
Vietnamese  people  that  their  revolution  may 
finally  be  realized — and,  incidentally,  an 
opportunity  to  denaonstrate  that  they  can  be 
trusted  with  responsibility.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  reina  are  being  loosened 
only  a  little,  and  the  cjnlcal  expectation  is 
that  when  new  governmeht  emerges,  most  of 
the  same  men  will  be  Itf  the  seate  of  power. 

The  great  danger  Inhfli^nt  In  the  election 
Is  tiiat  In  the  end,  the]  whole  performance 
will  tiim  out  to  be  Jusc  [mother  cruel  hoax 
on  the  people,  giving  thkcn  only  a  veneer  of 
democracy  on  the  top,  but  changing  noth- 
ing. It  is  significant  that  no  one  has  yet 
proposed  to  replace  th^  system  of  govern- 
ment-appointed district  I  Chiefs  and  province 
chiefs — the  structure  od  which  the  nation's 
corruption  and  Injusticq  is  based — with  any 
kind  of  local  democracy.  Yet  until  district 
and  province  officials  are  locally  elected  and 
thus  made  responsible  to  the  people  rather 
than  to  the  senlca'  military  commander  in 
the  area,  the  people  vriil  not  be  convinced 
that  any  real  progress  has  been  made. 

To  be  convinced,  the  Vietnamese  must  ex- 
perience the  satisfacticm  of  banding  to- 
gether, of  forcing,  a  complaint  through  their 
local  councU  and  of  seeilng  their  wishes  re- 
spected. A  not  Inslgni^oant  side  benefit  to 
the  U.8.  would  be  that  a  local  forum  could 
quickly  expose  any  official  profiteering  with 
U.S.  AID  goods  before  ihe  could  retreat  to 
the  protection  of  Saigon.  More  Important 
yet,  leaders  would  be^nj  to  emerge  who  bad 
been  tested  In  democratic  procedures  and 
politics.  , 

This  Is  the  root  of  the  woblem.  We  Amer- 
icans have  wasted  all  |the  years  since  the 
revolution  against  DieW  by  not  fostering 
local  democracy  in  areis  that  were  secure. 
Instead,  we  have  alloiVed  the  Vietnamese 
corps  commanders  and  dhelr  subordinates  to 
become  further  entrenched  as  local  war  lords. 
The  tread-lightly,  legalistic  policy  of  Wash- 
ington In  Vietnam  exasperates  no  one  more 
than  It  does  the  pro-American  Vietnamese, 
because  it  has  allowed  tl^a  wrong  kind  of  peo- 
ple to  prosper.  Many  of  my  Vietnamese  ac- 
quaintances have  made  It  plain  that  they 
expect  the  Americans  ti>  steer  their  nation 
politically  and  they  do  hot  understand  why 
such  guidance  is  not  forthcoming.  "We 
can't  solve  our  problemis,  and  we  know  It." 
declared  a  prominent  laifyer  to  me.  "You've 
got  to  decide  what  yod<want  for  Vietnam 
and  then  make  us  do  lt."|  | 

This  statement  reflects  a  fundamentel 
trust  by  South  Vienameae  that  the  U.S.  in- 
tentions are  ultimately  to  benefit  the  people. 
Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
Washington  really  regards  the  Vietnamese 
populatiMi  as  unready  to  manage  ite  own  po- 
litical affairs.  And  thu4,  the  exercise  of  the 
election  appears  designed  to  mete  out  as  little 
democracy  as  poesible. 

Such  an  attitude  o4QrIooks  the  lessons 
learned  from  last  year*fe  elections  for  pro- 
vincial advisory  councllst  In  most  cases,  the 
councils  were  Immediately  relegated  to  im- 
potence by  the  Saigon -appointed  provincial 
officials.  But  where  that  couldn't  be  done, 
.18  In  the  province  of  Ola  Dinh  immediately 
surrounding  Saigon,  this  tenUtive  experi- 
ment in  democracy  worl(«d  surprisingly  well. 
The  Ola  Dinh  advisory  eouncll,  for  example. 


blocked  an  attempt  by  a  wealthy  woman  to 
further  enrich  herself  by  teklng  over,  with 
official  sanction,  a  vital  bus  line.  In  this 
case  the  pedicab  drivers  and  taxi  drivers  who 
led  the  fight  had  the  experience — uiUque  for 
Vietnamese— of  stending  up  against  au- 
thority and  prevailing  on  legal  grounds. 

There  Is,  of  course,  real  danger  that  at  the 
national  level,  democracy  in  Vietnam  might 
dissolve  into  chaos  resembling  that  of 
France's  Fourth  Republic.  But  at  the  local 
level — where  it  would  do  the  most  good — it 
might  be  an  outetendlng  success. 

It  could,  indeed,  build  the  bulwark  against 
Communism  that  no  number  of  schools, 
toilets,  roads  and  factories  can  ever  do.  For 
If  the  deserving  people  of  Vietnam  were  fi- 
nally convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  democ- 
racy by  their  own  smaU  successes,  South 
Vietnam  might  finally  become  a  real  country. 
Then,  as  a  top  Roman  Catholic  lay  leader  has 
commented,  "the  Viet  Cong  would  at  last  be 
facing  a  nation."  And  the  U.S.  might  be  far 
closer  to  successfully  concluding  one  of  the 
most  worthy  and  most  ambitious  Interna- 
tional ventures  It  has  ever  attempted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  most 
provocative  and  interesting  article  points 
out  what  many  of  us  have  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  many  times:  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  not  be  won  by  mili- 
tary means.  It  will  be  won  or  It  will  be 
lost  or  it  will  be  a  draw  as  a  result  of  a 
political  settlement. 

Speaking  of  (he  many  Americans  we 
have  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Martin  said: 

To  them  It  appears  that  their  Vietnamese 
allies  show  an  alarming  and  remarkable  In- 
difference to  the  war. 

The  article  further  states: 

Desertions  from  the  Vietnamese  army  so 
far  this  year  already  total  61,000 — the  equiv- 
alent of  16  battalions. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  is  becoming  less  and 
less  effective  every  day,  so  much  so  that 
there  Is  now  talk  of  the  American  Army 
undertaking  the  mission  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  flrst  to  conquer,  and 
then  to  pacify  the  Mekong  Delta. 

If  we  are  to  do  thatv-and  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  or  not,  but  the 
newspaper  reports  that  it  is  imder  seri- 
ous consideration — this  will,  I  believe, 
mark  the  almost  complete  withdrawal 
from  combat  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  and  the  turning  of  the  war  into  an 
exclusively  American  war — a  situation 
which  I  very  much  deplore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "How  Many 
Bridges  Were  There?  Intensified  Bomb- 
ing Shaken  Off  by  Hanoi,"  written  by 
Ward  Just,  and  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  20,  1966,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Intensxfizd  Bombing   Shaken   Off  bt  Ha- 
noi— How  Mant  BsmcES  Was  There? 

(By  Ward  Just) 
Saigon,  September  19. — American  plloto 
flew  117  missions  over  North  Vietnam  yester- 
day, hitting  storage  areas,  bridges,  railroads, 
trucks  and  roads.  The  bombing  of  the  north 
Is  intensifying,  often  now  exceeding  130  mis- 
sions per  day  up  to  the  record  171  missions 
one  day  last  week. 

A  "mission  may  Include  anj^here  from 
one  to  five  aircraft,  and  the  cumulative  num- 
ber over  North  Vietnam  Is  greater  now  than 
at  the  peak  of  the  air  bombing  during  the 


Korean  war.  American  military  authorities 
have  avaUable  about  1200  fixed-wing  air- 
craft in  Southeast  Asia,  from  bases  both  in 
South  Vietnam  and  in  Thailand  and  from 
the  Navy's  three  aircraft  carriers  on  station 
In  the  South  China  Sea. 

Each  day.  mllitery  briefers  here  release 
pilot  reporte  of  tergete  hit.  Some  of  the 
definitions  are  vague  ("steging  areas")  and 
others  commonplace  (road  segmente) ,  and 
most  have  become  routine — trucks,  barges, 
POL  (petroleum,  oU,  lubrlcante)  storage 
areas. 

The  totels  boggle  the  Imagination.  liter- 
ally thousands  of  trucks,  barges,  bridges  and 
the  like  have  been  destroyed  since  the 
United  States  resumed  bombing  last  Jan.  31. 
In  the  fortnight  between  Aug.  20  and  Sept. 
3,  American  military  spokesmen  announced 
that  344  trucks,  133  bridges,  481  barges.  133 
railroad  cars,  and  two  locomotives  have  been 
destroyed. 

As  each  day  the  bridges  In  North  Vietnam 
came  falling  down,  a  Journalist  was  moved 
to  Inquire  how  many  bridges  there  were  In 
North  Vietnam.  How  many  could  there  be  If 
they  were  being  destroyed  at  the  rate  of  133  a 
week? 

It  turned  out  that  no  one  knew  how  many 
bridges  there  were  In  North  Vietnam,  only 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  amazingly 
adept  at  repairing  damaged  ones.  Military 
officials  here  point  out  that  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  knock  down  a  bridge  with  a 
bomb.  The  hit  must  be  direct  and  explode 
on  the  bridge  Itself.  Often  the  bombs  go 
through  the  bridge  and  explode  relatively 
harmlessly  underneath  It. 

OFTEN    XNACCURATK 

Briefers  here  are  careful  to  quote  "pilot 
reporte"  In  assembling  Information.  These 
reporte,  which  are  visual,  are  often  not  ac- 
curate, due  to  the  understandable  tension 
of  the  moment  and  the  fact  that  as  one 
bomb  hlte,  the  debris  obscures  the  area  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  following  bombs  can  only 
be  guessed  at. 

In  doubting  the  accuracy  of  pilot  report, 
skeptics  usually  point  to  the  celebrated 
Uongbl  power  stetion  six  miles  north  of 
Haiphong,  Uongbl  has  been  hit  no  fewer 
than  six  times,  and  each  time  reported  "de- 
stroyed" or  "damaged."  But  untU  the  sixth 
raid  the  lamps  remained  on  all  over  Hai- 
phong. Now,  military  authorltiea  say,  the 
stetion  is  silenced,  the  lamps — or  many  of 
them — out. 

What  has  Interested  many  observers  here 
Is  not  the  targete  which  are  hit.  but  those 
which  are  not.  These  Include  the  four  major 
airfields  of  North  Vietnam,  including  the 
largest.  Phuyen,  north  of  Hanoi,  industrial 
complexes,  including  textile  and  chemical 
plante,  hydro-electric  power  plante  and  the 
huge  dam  near  Kepha,  In  northern  North 
Vietnam. 

The  Hanoi  regime  has  more  than  100  Mlgs 
at  Ito  disposal,  and  these  are  kept  at  Phuyen, 
and  at  Kienan  and  Cutbi  airfields,  both  near 
Hanoi.  The  air  war  Is  growing  greater  over 
North  Vietnam,  yet  there  Is  no  move  to  bomb 
the  airfields  (save,  for  s<Mne  Inexplicable  rea- 
sons, the  smaU  field  near  Dienblenphu) . 

Two  reasons  are  given,  flrst,  that  the 
American  piloto  have  more  than  proven  their 
ability  to  deal  with  the  Migs  (19  shot  down 
to  date) ,  second,  that  to  destroy  the  alrflelds 
In  North  Vietnam  might  force  the  Hanoi 
regime  to  fly  Ite  planes  from  fields  In  Com- 
munist China,  an  arrangement  which  would 
present  manifold  political  and  military  dif- 
ficulties. 

There  are  other  military  targete  in  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  which  are  deemed  too  close 
to  heavily-populated  civilian  centers.  The 
dam  is  not  viewed  as  a  mllitery  target,  and 
the  Administration  apparently  does  not  have 
the  stomach  to  smash  what  is  called,  with 
some  exaggeration,  the  North  Vietnamese 
"industrial  establishment." 
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There  are  two  types  of  bombing  raids  over 
the  North,  the  strike  and  the  armed  recon- 
naissance ("armed  recce"),  and  when  the 
bombings  began  in  earnest  In  February,  1008, 
almost  all  of  the  attacks  were  of  the  strike 
variety,  with  30  to  40  aircraft  hitting  a  pre- 
planned target. 

Now  nearly  all  the  attacks  are  armed 
recce,  where  a  pilot  has  a  target  but  ap- 
proaches It  In  the  spirit  of  a  last  resort.  The 
pre-planned  targets,  given  the  terms  of  en- 
gagement In  the  North,  are  now  very  few. 
The  POL  areas,  for  example,  are  60  to  70 
per  cent  destroyed,  and  the  POL  that  re- 
mains has  been  dispersed  In  55-gaUon  drums 
In  the  dUea. 

sKEx  oppuaiuNiiias 

Most  pilots  now  seek  targets  of  opportuni- 
ty, the  truck  convoy,  barge  train,  pontoon 
bridge,  possible  Sam  mlssUe  site.  The  big, 
fat  targets  like  the  POL  storage  areas  are 
now  all  gone. 

A  third  to  a  half  of  aU  missions  In  North 
Vietnam  are  now  south  of  Vlnh,  In  the  pan- 
handle north  of  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South,  and  Involve  the  Interdic- 
tion of  lines  of  communication — roads, 
bridges,  barges. 

Every  day  there  Is  radar  bombing  In  the 
Mugla  Pass,  one  of  the  openings  to  the  Ho 
Cbl  Mlnh  trails  leading  to  South  Vietnam 
through  Laoe.  There  are  often  ten  missions 
a  day  Into  the  Demilitarized  Zone  along  the 
17th  parallel,  some  of  them  B-e3  strikes,  hit- 
ting at  fortifications  and  suspected  staging 


It  aU  requires  encmnous  amounts  of  ex- 
ploeives:  It  took  11  missions  by  40  airplanes 
last  week  to  destroy  a  60-car  freight  train 
near  Hanoi.  It  was  traveling  on  a  track  fre- 
quently and  devastatingly  hit  by  bomb<n«, 
and  yet  It  was  still  able  to  function,  in  part, 
pmicx  IS  aisiNo 

For  this,  the  price  Is  rising.  Pilots  are  fac- 
ing fire  said  to  be  as  heavy  as  anything  the 
Germans  produced  during  World  War  II.  In 
a  single  day  not  long  ago,  American  pilots 
sighted  32  of  the  surface-to-air  Sam  missiles. 
The  trick  Is  to  fly  not  too  high  (where  the 
Sams  are  most  effective)  and  not  too  low 
(where  the  ground  fire  from  automatic  wec.p- 
ons  Is  most  effective),  but  somewhere  Ix.  a 
very  small  belt  In  between. 

A  total  of  376  American  aircraft  have  been 
k>6t  In  the  North  since  February  1965.  Many 
of  the  pilots  have  been  recovered  by  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  search  and  res- 
cue helicopters,  but  many  have  not. 

As  for  what  good  It  has  all  done,  military 
authorities  here  are  cautious.  The  bombing 
has  halted  neither  the  Infiltration  of  men  or 
supplies.  What  it  has  done  Is  made  it  Im- 
mensely more  difficult  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  do  now  what  they  were  dotng 
before  with  ease. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Just  points  out  that 
if  we  add  up  the  statistics  which  have 
been  furnished  the  American  people 
about  the  number  of  bridges  which  have 
been  destroyed,  the  number  of  railroad 
cars  which  have  been  knocked  out  of 
commission,  and  the  number  of  highways 
which  have  become  inoperable,  we  find. 
that  the  total  amounts  to  about  ten  times 
the  number  of  bridges,  railway  cars,  and 
highways  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  Uie  In- 
formation we  are  b^ng  given,  and  I  per- 
sonally deplore  very  much  the  dally  and, 
I  think,  the  barbarous  custom  of  report- 
ing how  many  Vletcong  were  killed  the 
preceding  day.  We  find  that  the  total 
over  the  years  is  astronomical. 

We  then  find  that,  despite  this  whole- 
sale slaughter,  the  Vleteons  have  more 


men  under  arms  in  South  Vietnam  now 
than  they  did  a  year  ago.  The  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Both  the  search  and  destroy  iwlicy, 
and  the  bombing  of  the  north,  and  of  the 
south — where  all  too  often  we  bomb  our 
own  people  and  destroy  villages  and  kill 
helpless  villagers — do  not  a];^>ear  to  be 
having  any  Impact. 

I  speak  as  a  neophyte,  not  as  a  mili- 
tary expert,  but  I  have  seen  very  little 
Justification  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bombings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Big  Step-Up 
in  War  Seen  After  November  8,"  written 
by  Murrey  Marder  from  Saigon,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big  Step-Up  ik  Wak  Seen  Arm 

NOVEMBJER  8 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

Saigon.  September  13. — A  major,  across- 
the-board  expansion  of  the  American  war  of 
effort  In  Vietnam  Is  now  regarded  here  to 
be  doubly  certain  to  take  place  after  the 
November  elections  In  the  United  States. 

Plans  have  long  been  in  the  making  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  input  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  and  reconstruction  personnel 
with  the  acceleration  becoming  more  evident 
by  autumn. 

By  the  reckoning  In  Saigon,  these  plans 
have  gained  important  psychological  rein- 
forcement in  the  United  States  by  the  highly 
successful  outcome  of  Sunday's  election  here. 

American  o£Bclals  here  were  obliged  to 
learn  long  ago  that  the  level  of  their  activity 
turned  on  the  Johnson  Administration's  as- 
sessment of  what  was  politically  tolerable 
in  the  United  States. 

That  level  of  American  political  accepta- 
bility is  now  expected  to  rise,  facilitating  the 
expansion  of  forces  that  officials  here  regard 
as  necessary  to  their  task. 

Well-informed  sources  In  South  Vietnam 
expect  a  green  light  from  Washington  that 
wUl  expand  virtually  every  kind  of  Amer- 
ican activity.  The  size  of  American  forces 
engaged  In  both  "spoiling"  and  search  and 
destroy  fighting  and  those  available  for  clear 
and  hold  operations  will  be  increased  as  will 
the  economic,  political  and  psychological  aid 
required  to  expaiul  the  size  and  effectiveness 
of  pacification  and  reconstruction  work. 

STKtNGENT  BAM 

At  the  meet  anthorltative  levels  here  there 
is  a  stringent  ban  on  discussion  of  future 
force  requirements  as  a  result  of  woeful  past 
repercussions  on  that  supersensitive  issue. 

But  when  the  objectives  are  outlined  they 
appear  to  point  unmistakably  toward  between 
a  60  per  cent  and  a  100  per  cent  Increase  In 
the  more  than  300,000  American  troops  al- 
ready here. 

Talk  of  any  visible  prospect  for  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  war  at  this  stage  Is  wholly 
dismissed  by  even  the  officials  here  most 
Inclined  toward  a  political  solution. 

Instead,  the  direction  of  planning  at  this 
end  is  focused  entirely  on  a  great  Intenalflca- 
tlon  of  pressure  on  the  Oomnninlst  forces 
during  the  coming  year.  Only  after  the 
enemy  has  been  pounded  heavily  and  con- 
tinually aa  all  fronts,  according  to  the  minor- 
ity who  can  even  envision  a  negotiated  end 
to  the  war,  will  there  be  any  chance  of  bar- 
gaining on  terms  tbe  United  States  might 
aoeepC 


WhUe  satisfaction  is  widely  expressed  with 
the  military  progress  so  far,  that  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  two  readily  admitted  factors: 

While  "spoiling"  attaclu  have  upset  nu- 
merous Intended  enemy  offenses,  the  most 
difficult  military  task  of  rooting  out  and  de- 
stroying large  enemy  concentrations  is  still 
ahead.  So  is  the  bulk  of  the  fundamental 
work  needed  to  establish  true  security  and 
stability  in  a  wide  area  under  effective  con- 
trol of  tbe  Saigon  government. 

P0LrncAi.-ifZLrrAaT  convuct 
There  Is  no  illusion  here  that  turning  out 
a  vote  count  of  more  than  four  million  bal- 
lots on  Sunday  means  that  the  back  of  the 
struggle  has  been  broken.  Now.  more  than 
ever,  military  and  political  officials  are  gear- 
ing up  to  pursue  this  political-military  con- 
flict with  heightened  force. 

One  American  source  assessed  the  situa- 
tion today  in  what  has  become  the  current 
favorite  formulation.  He  said  the  word  to 
be  stressed  in  Vietnam  Is  not  so  much  sta- 
bility as  evolution.  South  Vietnam,  he  said, 
Is  not  going  to  be  stabUized  In  the  Ameri- 
can sense  of  the  word  for  a  long  thne  to 
come. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  God 
grant  that  that  may  not  be  true. 

All  this  may  seem  rather  remote  from 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Bowie.  Perhaps 
It  is. 

As  one  Senator,  I  merely  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  trend  which  has  taken 
us  further  and  further  away  from  initia- 
tives toward  peace  and  closer  and  closer 
to  the  day  when  our  Government  will 
come  to  the  American  people  and  say: 
"War  is  inevitable.  We  have  done  all  we 
could.  It  was  not  enough.  Gird  up  your 
loins.  Batten  down  your  hatches. 
World  war  No.  3  is  just  around  the 
comer." 

Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  11  this  year,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  up  to  the  Senate  the 
name  of  Dr.  Robert  R.  Bowie  to  be  coun- 
selor of  the  State  Department. 

At  present  Dr.  Bowie  is  professor  of 
International  relations  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  International  Affairs  at 
Harvard  University. 

He  has  had  a  rather  extraordinary  ca- 
reer. He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, receiving  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree in  1931. 

His  law  degree  was  earned  at  Harvard 
University  in  1934. 

Following  a  period  in  which  he  en- 
gaged in  the  private  practice  of  law,  he 
became  assistant  director  of  the  office  of 
the  Maryland  Legislative  Council  and 
thereafter,  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Maryland.  In  1942,  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  and  was  highly  decorated  for 
meritorious  action  during  his  period  of 
service. 

He  has  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  an 
oak  leaf  cluster. 

In  1945,  after  leaving  the  Army,  he  re- 
turned to  Harvard  as  a  law  professor. 

In  1948  he  became  director  of  the  task 
force  regiilatory  commission.  Committee 
on  Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1949  he  was  appointed  consultant  at 
the  Depfurtment  of  State. 

In  1950  he  was  appointed  a  Foreign 
Service  resCTve  ofllcer,  chief  of  office  of 
general  ooxmsel  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  Germany. 
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In  1951  he  was  a  constant  to  the 
US.  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

In  1953  he  was  named  a  member  of 
the  planning  board  of  the)  Ifational  Se- 
curity Council,  director  b(  the  Policy 
Planning  St&S  in  State.      I 

In  1955  he  was  Assistanti  Secretary  of 
State  for  Policy  Planning.  On  Febru- 
ary 7,  1956.  he  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  late,  great  Sen- 
ator George,  and  testified  at  considerable 
length.  Many  of  the  present  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
interrogated  him  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  much  of  th$  testimony  of 
February  7, 1956,  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nomination    or   Robert!  R.    Bowik 

The  CHAnuAN.  Are  there  {toy  questions, 
gentlemen? 

Senator  Green.  What  parid  ot  the  world 
ijt  you  especially  familiar  wil(h? 

Mr.  Bowir.  I  am  primaruir'  familiar  with 
Em-ope.  As  a  student,  atjd  afterward,  I 
traveled  a  good  bit  In  EuropioL  I  have  been 
out  in  the  Far  East  and  in  ablith  Asia,  but  I 
am  not  as  familiar  with  that  area.  I  never 
lived  there. 

rtTNCTION  or  POUCT  PLAIftrlNO   STAFF 

Senat<«'  Green.  In  the  Sttitte  Department, 
has  your  work  been  particularily  with  Europe? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir.  It  U  general.  The 
Policy  Planning  Staff  is  responsible  for,  in 
effect,  assessing  the  adequacy  of  the  general 
line  of  our  policy.  It  is  not  supposed  to  get 
Into  the  details  or  the  speflflc  day-to-day 
laues,  but  rather  to  attempt  to  look  at  our 
basic  policy  in  perspective  j  and  to  try  to 
anticipate  the  problems  which  are  likely  to 
develop,  and  try  to  assess  the  tvdequacy  of  the 
policy  with  respect  to  the  different  regions 
and  the  Interrelationstiip  betjween  the  policy 
In  the  different  regions. 

It  is  essentially  an  advisor^  staff.  It  does 
not  have  any  operational  retponsibllity.  It 
has  no  responsibUity  to  give  orders  to  any- 
txxly.  It  reports  to  the  Secre|«ry,  and  it  acts 
ai  an  adviser  to  him. 

Senator  Green.  Whom  dol^ou  advlae  be- 
sides the  Secretary  himself? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  Under 

And  I  serve  on  the  Plannihg  Board  of  the 
NSC,  where  the  material  Is  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  National  Sectirity 
Council. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Is  theti  your  present 
position,  or  Is  that  tbe  one  t  >i  which  you  are 
appointed?  I 

Mr.  Bowie.  Both.  I 

Senator  Sparkman.  That  li' right;  you  are 
serving  already,  aie  you  not? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Senator  Sparkman.  In  a  rfccess  appoint- 
ment. I 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  actually  I  was  appointed 
and  started  serving  in  May,  I  think  it  was,  of 
1953.  and  then  the  Secretary  requested  the 
creaUon  of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary- 
ship last  summer,  and  appointed  me  to  fill 
thst  as  a  recess  appointment). 

Senator  Sparkman.  But  x)pi  do  the  same 
work?  I 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  aame  workj  jes,  sir. 

The    Chairman.  Any    quenlons.    Senator 

Wiley?  '     •»  -T 

Senator  Wilet.  No.  I  ml^ht  have  a  few 
later.  I  imderstand  Senaton  Knowland  has 
some. 

CXn 14S1— Part  n 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  BlcxmiooFas.  do 
you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  Hickenixjoper.  I  will  defer  to  Sen- 
ator Knowland. 

assignment  in    GBtMANT 

Senator  Kifowuufo.  Mr.  Bowie,  could  you 
tell  us  J  list  what  was  your  assignment  In 
Germany,  and  what  time  period  was  cov- 
ered? Tou  mentioned  that  the  first  3  years 
you  were  in  Washington,  and  then,  as  I 
understood,  a  year  or  so  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Bowix.  I  was  in  Germany  twice,  air. 
I  was  there  a  year  with  General  Clay. 

Senator   Knowland.  When   was  that? 

Mr.  Bowte.  About  April  1945,  until.  I 
think  It  was,  aroimd  March  1946.  pretty, 
nearly  a  year. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Were  you  In  tbe  Army 
at  the  time? 

Mr.  BowiE.  I  was  In  the  Army  at  the  time. 

I  was — well.  General  Clay  called  me  a 
"special  assistant."  I  was  sort  of  a  handy- 
man to  do  whatever  jobs  he  passed  me  to 
do. 

Senator  Knowland.  Was  It  legal  work,  or 
Just  general? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No;  that  was  just  general 
work. 

The  second  time,  I  was  there  with  Mr. 
McCloy  as  a  legal  adviser. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  see. 

COMPULSORY       REPATRIATION      TO       COMMTJItlST 
STATES 

At  that  time,  did  you  take  any  position 
relative  to  the  return  of  the  Soviet  citizens, 
or  former  soldiers,  whom  the  Soviet  Union 
was  trying  to  get  back? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  do  not  remember  having  any 
occasion,  sir,  to  take  a  position,  becaxise  as 
I  recall  It,  this  was  governed  by  directives 
from  Washington. 

If  you  want  my  reaction  to  It,  I  was  rather 
shocked  at  the  fact  we  were  using  force  to 
cause  the  return  of  people  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
policy. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  see. 

Were  any  memoe  written  at  the  time.  In 
your  capacity,  to  either  General  Clay  or  to 
Mr.  McCloy,  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  you  see,  sir  my  two  pe- 
riods of  service  were  separate  It  was  after 
the  war,  right  after  the  war  that  I  was  there 
with  General  Clay.  It  was  1950-Sl  that  I 
was  there  with  Mr.  McCloy.  I  do  not  recall, 
sir,  any  memorandum  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Knovtland.  While  the  directive 
may  have  been  a  Washington  directive,  I 
was  wondering  whether  the  Americans  who 
were  In  Germany,  having  seen,  as  you  well 
know,  the  protests  and  even  the  suicides 
that  were  being  committed  by  the  Soviet 
people  who  did  not  want  to  go  back,  had 
attempted  'o  get  a  change  in  the  directives 
from  Washington,  and  whether  any  mem- 
oranda had  been  prepared  giving  the  facts  to 
Washington  of  this  tremendous  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians  that  were  being  re. 
turned,  against  their  will? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That,  sir.  was  not  within  tbe 
area  of  my  responsibility. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  have  no  personal  recollection. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  feel  sxire  there 
must  have  been  reports  to  Washington  by 
General  Clay. 

Senator  Knowland.  But  there  were  none 
to  your  knowledge,  at  least? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Not  that  I  presently  recall,  sir. 

coMPoemoN  of  polict  flannino  board 

Senator  Knowland.  Could  you  tell  xa  how 
many  members  are  there  on  the  Policy  Plan. 
ning  Board? 

Mr.  Bowie.  You  are  speaking  within  tbe 
State  Department? 

Senator  Knowlanv.  Within  the  State  De- 
partment first. 


Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  It  varies  a  little.  Around 
8,  sir;  around  8  or  9. 

Senator  Knowland.  Who  are  the  present 
members,  outside  of  yourself? 

Mr.  Bowie.  There  is  Bir.  Fuller 

Senator  Knowland.  Could  you  designate 
whom  he  Is  with?  Do  they  come  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  air;  they  are  designated  to 
this  staff. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  see. 

Mr.  BovinE.  As  members  of  the  staff. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Charles  Stelle,  William  Leon- 
hart,  Bert  Mathews,  Henry  Owen,  Richard 
Davis,  Harry  Schwartz,  Carlton  Savage. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  eight. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Knowland.  Are  they  selected  by 
you,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  in  some  other  way? 

Mr.  BowrE.  It  is  my  job  to  find  appropriate 
people,  but  before  appointing  them  I  always 
check  with  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Knovtland.  But  the  recommenda- 
tion as  to  membership  on  the  Board  la  nor- 
mally yours? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes.  There  may  be  recom- 
mendations from  other  sources,  which  I  will 
then  consider  and  report  on  to  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Knowland.  On  this  other  Board 
that  you  serve  on  with  the  Natlonai  Security 
Council,  how  many  constitute  that  planning 
staff? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  sir,  I  could  not  give  you 
precisely;  it  Is  something  on  the  order  of 
10,  10  or  II. 

Senator  Knowland.  Are  they  selected  by 
the  several  departments,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Department  of 
State? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes;  and  they  are  designated 
by  the  President  on  the  nomination  of  the 
various  departments. 

OPERATIONS     of    POLICT    PLANNINO    BOARS 

Senator  Knowland.  Going  back  to  your 
Policy  Planning  Board  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, could  you  give  us  a  little  something 
regarding  Its  operations?  Does  it  initiate 
recommendations?  Do  planning  papers 
come  down  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
for  study?  Do  they  come  from  the  various 
sections,  such  as  the  Eiiropean  Section,  the 
Far  Eastern  Section,  the  Middle  Eastern  Sec- 
tion, to  you,  and  then  up  to  the  Secretary? 
Cotild  you  give  us  a  little  Indication  as  to 
how  your  Board  actually  functions? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  it  operates  in  really  each 
of  the  different  ways  that  you  have  Indicated. 

Frequently  the  Secretary  will  ask  us  to 
study  something  and  make  a  report  to  him. 
Sometimes  we  will  initiate  studies  of  our 
own.  Some  studies  are  a  result  of  things 
which  are  on  the  agenda  of  the  NSC  Planning 
Board. 

Other  matters  may  involve  joint  work  be- 
tween the  Policy  Planning  Staff  and  one  of 
the  geographical  bureatis.  Frequently  we 
may  have  to  comment  on  a  draft  speech  of 
the  Secretary,  or  something  like  that. 

Tha,t,  In  general.  Is  the  way  things  origi- 
nate. 

Senator  Knowland.  But  the  Board  would 
then  handle  all  matters  otf  policy.  It  would 
not  make  much  difference  whether  It  affected 
South  America,  Buropw,  Asia,  or  any  place 
In  the  world,  as  long  as  It  deals  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  our  coiuntry.  Is  that  sub- 
stantially correct? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yee,  sir.  The  only  point  I 
would  make  is,  when  you  say  "handle,"  I 
don't  want  to  give  the  wrong  impression. 
We  are  free  to  advise  with  nspect  to  any  of 
these  matters. 

Senator  Knowland.  No.    I  understand. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Knowland.  IS  the  same  thing  true 
o(  matters  coming  before  the  United  Na- 
ttooa? 
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Mr.  Bown.  Tbcae  tend  to  b«  more  chan- 
neled In  the  n.N.  8ectl(Mi,  beaded  by  Mr.  WU- 
coz.  But  I  wouldn't  suggest  that  we  are  not 
free,  If  we  wish  to  make  suggeeUonB  and 
commente  In  this  area.  But.  by  and  large, 
tboee  matters  tend  to  be  handled  within  the 
D^Mtftment  pretty  completely  by  the  UJf. 
Section. 

Senator  Knowlamd.  Now,  speclflcally  di- 
recting our  attention  to  the  recent  so-called 
package  deal  Involving  the  admission  of 
Outer  Mongolia  and  certain  of  the  satellite 
states  to  the  United  Nations,  did  that  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff? 

Mr.  Bown.  Only  as  Information.  We  didn't 
have  any  part  In  that. 

Senator  Knowiand.  The  Policy  Planning 
Staff  made  no  recommendation  of  any  kind? 

Iilr.  BowiK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kmowlamd.  Blthw  that  we  vote 
aSlrmatlvely,  or  that  we  abstain? 

Mr.  Bown.  No,  sir.  That  was  handled,  as 
I  said,  primarily  through  the  UJf.  and 
through  the  top  officers  of  the  Department. 

ADMISSION   or   COMMtTNIST  CHINA  TO  THX   U.N. 

Senator  Knowu^nd.  Has  the  matter  rela- 
tive to  the  admission  of  Communist  China 
Into  the  United  Nations  come  before  the  Pol- 
icy Planning  Board? 

BAr.  BowBE.  Not  as  a  separate  subject,  sir. 
But  inevitably  In  the  work  on  the  papers  for 
the  NSC  Planning  Board,  the  question  of 
policy  toward  Communist  China  has  been 
involved,  of  course. 

Senator  Knowland.  Could  you  indicate  to 
the  committee  what  your  own  views  are  rela- 
tive to  the  admission  of  Communist  China 
Into  the  United  Nationjs? 

Mr.  BowxE.  Tee.  sir. 

I  have  never  advocated  the  admididon  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
dealt  with  solely  In  terms  of  the  advancing 
of  United  States  interests.  And  as  I  see  it 
at  the  present  time,  and  under  present  con- 
ditions. United  Statee  interests  would  not  be 
advanced  by  the  admission  of  Communist 
China. 

Senator  KMOwuara.  What  are  the  condi- 
tions which  you  believe  should  exist  before 
you  would  be  favorably  disposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China?  Has  that  been 
the  subject  of  decision? 

Mr.  Bowis.  No,  sir.  We  have  not  tried  to 
anticipate  the  precise  conditions  under  which 
a  different  point  of  view  would  be  Justlfled. 

Senator  Knowland.  Would  the  same  an- 
swer hold  for  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Tes. 

LSOAI.  STATUS  Or  FOBMOSA 

Senator  Kmowi,anb.  What  is  your  view- 
point relaUve  to  the  legal  status  of  the  Island 
of  Formosa  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Bown.  My  responsibility,  sir.  Is  not  In 
the  legal  field.    What  do  you  mean  by  the 

Senator  Knowiand.  Has  there  been  a  de- 
cision by  your  Board  as  to  whether  Formosa 
might  be  placed  under  trusteeship  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  eventually? 

Mr.  Bown.  In  our  analysis  we  are  dealing 
essentially  with  the  question  of  what  is  the 
United  States  Interest  In  this  matter.  We 
are  quite  clear  It  is  In  our  Interest  to  see  to 
It  that  Formosa  remains  outside  of  the  Com- 
munist control  and  In  the  hands  of  a  free 
government  which  is  friendly  to  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Knowland.  Has  there  been  a  de- 
cision relative  to  Um  legal  status  of  the  off- 
shore islands? 

Mr.  Bown.  WeU,  I  think,  sir,  my  position 
Is  a  little  awkward  here,  because  I  have  been 
serving  In  this  position  for  3^  years.  I 
want  very  much  to  give  you  frankly  my 
views,  my  own  personal  views.  But  Um  Sec- 
retary asked  me  to  tell  the  commlttae.  If  the 
problem  came  up,  that  he  bad  requested  me 


not  to  discuss  any  advice  which  I  might  have 
given,  or  any  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
Security  Council  or  of  the  Planning  Board. 

As  I  see  it — your  question  was  really,  what 
recommendations  had  been  made.  I  don't 
feel,  under  his  Instructions,  I  ctoi  answer 
that.  If  you  wish  to  ask  me  about  my  per- 
sonal views,  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to  do  that. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  will  not  press  that 
point. 

The  Chaikman.  Senator  Knowland,  the 
Senate  meets  at  11  o'clock.  Do  you  want  us 
to  proceed  now,  or  ask  Mr.  Bowie  to  make 
himself  available  here  at  a  little  later  hour? 

Senator  Knowland.  I  would  suggest  3 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11  a.m.,  the  committee  re- 
cessed, to  reconvene  at  3  pjn.  of  the  same 
day.) 

avtxhnoon  session 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  3:10  pjn. 
Present:  Senators  George  (chairman) ,  Green, 
Manstkld,  Barkley,  Wiley.  Hickenloophi, 
Knowland,  and  AnuN. 

Senator  Green  (presiding).  Mr.  Bowie, 
welcome  back. 

Senator  Knowland  was  questioning  you 
when  we  adjourned  and  interrupted  his 
questioning.  We  can  go  on  from  where  we 
left  off. 

Senator  Knowland,  If  you  will  proceed. 

USX   or   VETO  TO   KEEP  RED   CaiNA  OUT   OF  THE 
U.  N. 

Senator  Knowland.  Continuing  where  we 
were  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  ask  If  you 
could  give  the  committee  your  views  relative 
to  the  use  of  the  veto  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  its  representative  at 
the  United  Nations,  If  a  veto  were  necessary 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  Into  that  organization? 

Mr.  BowB.  Sir,  I  really  don't  have  any  use- 
ful views  on  this.  I  have  not  really  examined 
into  the  question.  I  know  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  various  people  as  to 
whether  this  is  the  kind  of  issue  that  we  can 
use  the  veto  on. 

I  simply  have  not  checked  into  it,  myself, 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  which  would  be 
In  my  responsibility;  in  fact,  I  never  looked 
into  It. 

Senator  Knowland.  The  Policy  Planning 
Board  does  not  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  State  on  matters  of  this  sub- 
stance and  importance? 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  does  not  attempt,  sir,  to  deal 
with  the  legal  right  to  use  the  veto.  That  is 
dealt  with  by  the  Legal  Division. 

Senator  Knovtland.  Assiunlng  there  was 
no  question  on  the  legal  right — ^I  have  heard 
arguments  both  ways  on  it,  as  undoubtedly 
you  have — would  the  policy  of  using  the  veto 
normally  come  before  your  Board? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  can  guess — I  can  only  say, 
sir,  so  tar  we  have  not  dealt  with  this  issue. 
But,  In  aU  honestly,  I  should  guess  If  ttils 
kind  of  issue  became  relevant.  In  practical 
terms,  we  might  very  well  get  into  It. 

Senator  Knowland.  But  you,  at  least,  do 
I  understand,  have  never  advocated  that  this 
country  should  not  use  a  veto  If  it  came  to 
that? 

Bfr.  Bowie.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  bad 
occasion  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Senator  Knowland.  Have  you  taken  a  po- 
sition on  whether  or  not  It  would  be  advis- 
able for  this  Government,  through  its  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  meet  with  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary of  Communist  China?  If  not,  are 
there  any  conditions  under  which  you  think 
that  that  woiild  be  desirable? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
take  any  position  on  the  first  part  of  your 
question. 

Frankly,  sir,  this  Is  another  one  at  those 
cases  where,  if  I  were  ever  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  it.  I  would  have  to  deal  with  It  In 
terms  that  seemed  to  me  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  be  in  our  interest. 


I  have  never  tried  to  formulate  in  the 
abstract  any  set  of  conditions  which  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
that  in  our  Interest;  but  I  could  not,  in  an 
candor,  say  that  I  wo»ild  always  oppose,  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances 

Senator  Knowland.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  either  you  would  or  should  do  that,  i 
am  merely  trying  to  develop  whether,  up  to 
this  point,  you  have  expressed  yourself  as 
being  favorable  to  such  a  meeting,  and 
whether  yon  have  suggested  certain  condi- 
tions precedent  which  should  be  carried  out 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  met  with  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  alleged  government 
of  Communist  China. 

Mr.  Bowie.  No;  I  never  have. 

possiBiLrnxs  of  two  chinas 
Senator  Knowland.  Have  you  ever  ex- 
pressed yourself  as  to  whether  you  believe  it 
is  feasible  to  have  two  Chinas  represented  in 
the  United  Nations?  Would  you  care  to  indi- 
cate to  the  committee  what  your  views  on 
that  subject  are? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well.  If  you  wish  me  to  express 
my  personal  approach  to  a  problem  like  that. 
it  would  be  this:  As  I  said  to  you,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  Is  in  our  interest  to  have  Com- 
munist China  In  the  Ui7.  at  the  present  time 
and  under  present  conditions. 

If,  however,  I  felt  that  drcumstances  were 
going  to  develop  in  such  a  way  that  we  might 
have  the  choice  between  having  a  one-China 
solution  with  Communist  China  as  the  only 
China,  and  having  the  possibility,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  preserving  the  status  of 
FcM'mosa  as  a  member  of  the  UJf.,  even 
though  Communist  China  came  in,  my  own 
preference  would  be  for  the  second  solutiop 
Senator  Knowland.  Of  course,  that  is 
where  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  veto 
and.  If  that  were  solved,  the  policy  question 
of  the  use  of  the  veto  might  come  into  the 
picture. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

My  understanding  is,  the  problem  o(  the 
veto  would  not  arise  with  respect  to,  say,  the 
General  Assembly. 

Senator  Knowland.  Except  that  the  ques- 
tion might  come  before  the  Security  Council 
where  it  would  be  subject  to  a  veto. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  repeat,  I  am  getting  into 
an  area  which  I  have  not  investigated,  but  It 
was  my  impression  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly, tf  it  choee.  could  seat  a  member,  or  not. 
according  to  Its  own  decision. 

Senator  Knowland.  Well,  that  Is  the 
theory  of  one  group  who  have  suggested  that 
It  might  be  possible  to  bypass  the  Security 
Council.  But  there  Is  another  substantial 
body  of  opinion  that  feels  you  cannot  so  by- 
pass the  Security  Council  If  It  Is  Indeed  a 
substantive  matter;  and,  of  cotirse,  I  thinli 
a  very  strong  case  might  be  made  that  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  some  substance. 

EFFECT  OP  VANDZNBEEO  BESOLUTION  ON  USE  OF 
VETOES   ON    ICEliBEXSHIP   QUESTIONS 

I>roceeding  on  the  veto  situation,  have  ycu 
ever  held  the  viewpoint  that  the  passage  ol 
the  Vandenberg  resolution,  relative  to  the 
use  of  the  veto  on  the  admission  of  new 
members;  foreclosed  the  use  of  the  veto  by 
the  United  SUtes? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  again,  sir,  this  is  not 
really  within  my  general  area.  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  China 
took  the  seat  was  not  essentially  the  admU- 
sion  of  a  new  member,  but  the  question  of 
the  credentials  ot  a  particular  member;  but 
this  Is  not  something  on  which  my  views 
would  be  primarily  sought.  I  mean,  this  is 
a  field  in  which  Mr.  Phleger,  of  the  Legal 
Division,  would  be  a  person  who  would  be 
expected  to  advise. 

Senator  Knowland.  My  understanding  of 
the  Vandenberg  resolution — and  I  had  some 
discussions  with  Senator  Vandenberg  at  the 
time — was  that  the  United  States  would  be 
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prepared  to  give  up  its  vet«  'On  the  admission 
of  new  members,  provided  all  other  nations 
would  give  up  their  use  oir  the  veto  on  the 
admission  of  new  member*.  The  Intent  was 
not  unilaterally  to  disarm  the  United  States 
In  this  area,  while  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
fully  armed  to  exercise  th^  veto.  I  think  it 
was  an  effort  to  get  a  q^ld  pro  quo.  We 
would  be  prepared  to  give  Up  the  veto  in  this 
particular  case,  if  the  othier  nations  having 
the  light  to  exercise  it  dtd  also.  So,  since 
there  was  some  dlscussloti  at  the  time  of 
the  package  deal  that  thej  Vandenberg  reso- 
lution would  foreclose  use  |Of  the  veto  by  the 
United  States,  I  did  a  littl*  research  on  the 
background  of  the  Vandenl>erg  resolution. 

POSSIBILITT  OF  RED  CHINA  RtXOUNCING  USE  OF 
roaCE  IN  FORMOSlA  STRAIT 

Has  It  been  your  viewpoint  that  we  might 
be  able  to  get  from  Communist  China  a  valid 
renunciation  of  force  in  thw  area  of  the  For- 
mosa Straits? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  it  has  sMmed  to  me  worth 
trying,  tmd  It  has  seemed  to  me  the-only  way 
to  determine  it  was  to  see  -What,  In  fact,  they 
did.  . 

I  was  skeptical  that  it  wo|fld  succeed. 

Senator  Knowland.  Wotild  you  feel  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  advise  the  committee  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  any  progress  made 
in  getting  the  Chinese  Communists  at  the 
Geneva  meetings  to  renounce  the  use  of 
force? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  sir,  yoii  have  seen  what 
was  putmsbed  in  the  papers.  X  would  prefer 
that  you  address  that  que^on  to  the  Secre- 
tary, because  he  has  persunally  been  han- 
dling the  direction  of  thqse  negotiations. 

TXADE  IN  STRATEGIC  MATESIA^t  WITH  BED  CHINA 

Senator  Knowland.  What  have  been  your 
views  relative  to  the  openlt^  up  of  trade  In 
strategic  materials  with  Communist  China? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  my  view  \s  that  we  should 
certainly  not  make  available  strategic  ma- 
terials to  Communist  Chln^.; 

Tou  know,  the  deflniuph  of  what  is  a 
"strategic  material"  is  not^lways  agreed  to 
by  everybody.  It  has  seenlad  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  question;  of  complete  em- 
bargo, we  had  to  weigh  4>&  the  one  hand 
the  damage  which  we  ware  able  to  do  to 
China,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  possible 
damage  to  otir  allies  throtlgb  the  insistence 
on  the  complete  embargo.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  principle  wa8|Uo  try  to  strike  a 
balance  there  so  that  the  lawel  of  restrictions 
is  one  which  serves  the  ndt  intereste  of  the 
free  world.  ' 

Senator  Knowland.  Could  you  give  the 
committee  a  thtimbnail  sMotch,  at  least,  of 
what  your  general  views  art  as  to  what  stra- 
tegic materials  would  be?     ! 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  don't  think  to,  sir.  This  Is  a 
highly  technical  subject,  awl  I  have  not  been 
engaged  in  the  efforts  to  settle  on  the  lists  or 
to  define  the  commodities. 

This  Is  really  an  area  Iq  which  there  are 
specialists  who  attempt  to  Uialyze  the  value 
to  China  and  the  value  of  trade  by  our  allies, 
and  I  Just  do  not  feel  compttent,  I  would  not 
feel  competent,  to  express  a  Judgment  on 
any  particular  commodity]  without  having 
expert  advice. 

POUCT  PLANNING  BOARD  CON  iUWRATION  OF  RED 
CHINA    TRADE 

Senator  Knowland.  One  q»ay  agree  or  dls- 
apee,  but  certainly  the  quteUon  of  trade  in 
strategic  materiaU  vrtth  C^«ununlst  Canna, 
In  the  light  at  the  clrcumstancee  in  the  Par 
Bast,  Is  a  very  Important  question.  They 
nave  been  declared  the  aggtessor  in  Korea. 

Many  people,  at  least  some  in  our  Govem- 
nient,  l  think,  feel  that  the  Chinese  Reds  are 
In  vlolaUon  of  the  termfl  of  the  Korean 
armlsUce.  and  have  been  liaklng  threats  to 
take  the  offshore  Islands  and  Formosa  by 
force  of  arms.    They  have|t>een  trespassing 
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some  In  Southeast  Asia.    So  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  high  policy. 

Would  that  subject  not  go  to  the  Policy 
Planning  Board  of  which  you  are  the  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  general  question  oif  the 
approach  to  this  problem  Is  one  with  which 
we  have  dealt  in  the  past,  and  would  expect 
to  deal  in  the  future;  and  I  tried  to  state 
the  principle  or  the  basis  upon  which  my 
own  approach  would  be  based,  namely,  that 
we  should  try  to  establish  a  level  which  will 
restrict  Communist  China  as  much  as  pos- 
sible without  undue  ooets  in  Its  effects  on  our 
allies,  in  particular  Japan,  amd  countries  like 
Malaya. 

I  would  have  to  say,  though,  sir,  that  In 
the  effort  to  set  the  general  lines  of  policy, 
it  has  not  been  our  task,  and  we  could  not 
possibly  discharge  it  If  it  were,  to  analyze  the 
specific  effects  of  trade  in  particular  items. 

We  only  attempt  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, really,  regarding  what  we  think  is  the 
proper  approach  in  balancing  the  various 
considerations  Involved  In  this  problem. 

There  are  people,  specialists,  who  analyze 
for  the  Department  and  for  Commerce,  and 
for  Defense,  the  significance  of  particular 
items  to  China  and  the  Importance  of  trade 
In  particular  items  to  allied  countries. 

Senator  Knowland.  The  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Policy  Planning  Board — ^It  is 
assumed,  perhaps,  wrongly — keep  abreast  of 
the  actions  which  Congress  has  taken  from 
time  to  time  in  regard  to  matters  affecting 
foreign  policy.  I  ref«  particularly  to  two 
unanimous  votes  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  against  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  into  the  United  Nations.  I  refer  also 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act,  control- 
ling the  shipment  of  strategic  materials  to 
Communist  countries  and  to  the  Par  East. 

I  assume  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  McClellan  Is  now  making  a  rather 
full  Inquiry  Into  the  shipments  of  strategic 
materials  to  Communist  China. 

Mr.  BowxE.  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  last 
point,  sir. 

Senator  Knowland.  But  in  any  event,  up 
to  the  present  time,  at  least,  it  has  not  been 
your  position  that  strategic  shipments  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  Communist  China? 

Mr.  BowEE.  On  the  conta-ary,  I  think  we 
should  maintain  a  level  of  control  which  is 
compatible  with  the  total  interests  of  the 
free  world. 

Senator  Knowland.  Of  course,  that  gets  to 
be,  I  am  quite  willing  to  agree,  a  matter  of 
Judgment  on  which  honest  men  can  have 
honest  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  can  remember  long 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  as  a  newspaper- 
man, writing  some  editorials  highly  critical 
of  the  shipment  of  scrap  Iron  and  oil  to  the 
Japanese  war  lords  In  1940  and  1941,  almost 
up  to  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  some  of 
it  came  back  at  us  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 7. 

I  think  one  of  the  concerns  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan committee,  of  which  I  am  not  a 
member,  and  others  who  have  gone  Into  It, 
Is  that  at  the  very  time  when  there  is  still 
no  peace  treaty  for  the  Ctilnese  aggression 
In  Korea,  and  when  Chou  En-lal,  on  behalf 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  Is  making 
threats  to  take  Formosa  by  force  of  arms, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  our  national 
policy,  as  you  pointed  out,  there  might  be 
In  fact  a  loosening  of  the  shipments  of  stra- 
tegic materials  which  we  might  find  being 
\ised  against  American  forces  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  I  assume  the  Department  Is  fully 
alive  to  the  serlovisness  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Allies  trade  in  strategic  nuUeriala  with 

Communist* 
Senator  Knowland.  Have  you  made  any 
recommendation  on  loosening  the  trade  re- 


strictions on  strategic  materials  among 
some  of  our  associates  in  the  Pacific,  such  as 
Japan? 

Would  that  come  within  the  purview  of 
your  Policy  Planning  Board? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  am  afraid  perhaps  this  ques- 
tion suggests  that  I  may  have  misunder- 
stood the  tenor  of  your  previous  question. 
If  your  previous  question  was  addressed  to 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  relax  its  controls  on  United 
States  trade  with  Communist  China,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  relax  them  at  all 
at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that 
our  economy  can  easily  withstand  the  re- 
strictions such  as  now  imposed. 

I  apparently  misunderstood.  I  thought 
you  were  talking  In  the  previous  question 
about  the  problem  of  the  controls  of  allies 
under  the  Battle  Act. 

Senator  Knowland.  t  was  referring  to 
both,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  see. 

I  thought  I  covered  pretty  much  my  view 
on  controls  In  the  answer  to  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  the  previous  question.  Namely, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  taking  full  account  of  the 
imdesirability  of  building  up  China's  mili- 
tary capability,  we  still  have  to  take  account 
of  the  Impact  on  countries  like  Japan,  of 
certain  forms  of  restrictions. 

I  am  not  talking  about,  really,  any  mtinl- 
tions  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  there 
are — the  Japanese,  at  least,  strongly  believe 
there  are  forms  of  trade  which  they  can 
engage  in  which  do  not  have,  as  they  see  it, 
relative  strategic  significance. 

DETERMINATION  OF  CONTROLS  ON  STRATEGIC 
MATERIALS 

Senator  Knowland  Let's  get  a  little  spe- 
cific along  that  line. 

Would  steel  rails  fit  Into  that  category? 

Mr.  BOWIE.  Well,  sir,  I  Just  must  repeat,  I 
have  no  competence  and  I  make  no  pretense 
of  competence  In  Judging  particular  items. 
The  point  I  am  malting  does  not  bear  on  par- 
ticular Items.  It  Is  a  question,  really,  of 
whether  there  are  any  commodities  which 
Japan  might  be  able  to  trade  in,  nonmilltary, 
completely  nonmilltary  or  not  necessarily  of 
any  military  significance,  where  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  control  would  give  benefits  to 
Japan  which  would  outweigh  the  disadvan- 
tages which  might  result  In  terms  of 
strengthening  China. 

All  I  am  suggesting,  really,  sir,  is  that  I  do 
think  that  in  connection  with  something  like 
the  restrictions  on  trade  with  China,  you 
have  to  take  account  not  only  of  the  damage 
you  do  to  China,  but  of  the  costs  in  terms  of 
the  damage  you  may  do  to  your  allies,  like 
Japan,  and  to  countries  like  Malaya. 

I  think  that  it  Is  an  equation  which  we 
must  try  to  balance,  giving  full  weight  to  the 
point  you  make,  and  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  estimate  whether  the  damage  to  your  al- 
lies or  to  the  other  free  world  countries,  from 
the  maintenance  of  ibt  particular  level,  is 
greater  ttian  the  amount  of  injtiry  you  may 
do  to  China. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  think  trade  in  stra- 
tegic materials  is  a  matter  which  ultimately, 
either  in  the  foreign  aid  program  or  by  some 
other  means,  the  Congress  Itself  may  be 
deeply  Interested  In. 

You  are  chairman,  as  I  understand  It,  of  a 
Board  which  will  advise  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  high  policies  of  the  Oovemment  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations,  and  you  are  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  the  first  time  for  confir- 
mation, to  which  our  consent  is  required  by 
the  Constitution. 

DEFINITION  OF  STRATEGIC  MATERIAL 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  you  may  not  in 
the  first  instance  draw  up  the  list  of  strategic 
materials,  which  I  fully  understand  because 
you  have  technical  experts  doing  It,  when  It 
gets  up  to  the  point  whether  only  guns,  war 
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planes,  and  ammunition  are  strategic  mate- 
rials, or  whether  steel  ralla,  locomotlTes,  boz- 
cars,  and  trucks  by  which  an  otherwise  Im- 
mobile army  might  move  down  to  the  area 
opposlt*  the  Pormoea  Straits  are  strategic 
materials.  It  becomes  a  high  matter  of  policy, 
whether  you  are  fllllng  that  Job  or  whether 
somebody  else  Is  filling  it.  and  your  concepts 
of  those  questions  are  relevant. 

I  would  like  to  explore  with  you  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  would  classify  such 
things  as  locomotlvee,  steel  rails,  trucks,  air- 
plane engines  as  being  strategic  materials, 
as  you  generally  understand  the  term,  or 
whether  you  limit  the  term  to  military  equip- 
ment of  the  type  of  tanks  and  guns  and  com- 
bat planes. 

Mr.  BowiK.  The  answer  to  the  second  part 
of  that  Is  "No."  I  think  nobody  suggests 
that  we  are  only  talking  about  military 
equipment. 

I  think  It  is  generally  agreed  that  we  are 
talking  about  things  which  would  Increase 
tlM  military  potential. 

Certainly  the  list — and  I  certainly  am  not 
familiar  with  this  In  detail,  but  as  I  under- 
stand It.  the  list  which  applies  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Includes  a  good  many  things  over  and 
above  military  items. 

Nobody  I  have  ever  heard  on  the  problem, 
foreigners  or  Americans,  has  suggested  the 
Idea  of  reducing  the  list  against  China  so 
that  It  wotild  not  Include  all  the  Items  which 
are  included  against  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
Is  really  a  question  only  of  whether  or  not 
there  are  Items  which  would  be  of  such  Im- 
portance to  countries  like  Japan,  and  that 
could  be  considered  to  be  of  less  importance 
to  a  country  like  Communist  China  in  terms 
of  Its  warmaklng  potential,  so  that  the  bal- 
ance shOTild  be  struck  to  allow  trade  In  some 
of  those  items. 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  do  not  have  the 
knowledge  or  the  competence  to  permit  me 
to  say  what  Items  those  would  be. 

One  factor  which  makes  It  very  difficult  U. 
of  course,  that  China  today  can  get  a  good 
many  of  these  items  which  can  be  Imported 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  that  Is,  that  are  not 
Included  on  the  Soviet  list,  by  transship- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  these  cases 
where  the  China  list  exceeds  the  Soviet  list. 
It  Is  not  mainly  a  question  of  being  able  to 
deny  them  to  China. 

It  Is  primarily  a  case  of  Imposing  addi- 
tional burdens  on  China  by  making  them 
pay  the  costs  of  transshipment,  and  so  on. 
Now,  these  Issues  Involve  very  difficult 
problems  of  economic  analysis  and  of  judg- 
ment as  to  the  actual  significance  for  China 
of  particular  Items.  I  am  not  talking  about 
military  Items.  Everybody  agrees  on  that. 
Nor  am  I  talking,  really,  about  the  Items 
which  relate  to  the  mlUtary  base  of  China. 
But  certainly  there  are  items  where  there 
Is  room  for  dispute  or  discussion  as  to  wheth- 
er, on  balance,  the  harmful  Impact  on  our 
allies  la  greater  than  the  net  advantage  you 
get  from  denying  them  to  China. 

CONTaOLS    ON    TKADX    OF    nXZ-WOKU)    NATIONS 

Senator  Knowuuto.  But  you  will  agree, 
will  you  not,  that  It  does  not  do  very  much 
good  for  the  United  States  to  foreclose  ship- 
ments to  Communist  China  if  those  same 
Items,  cr  substantially  the  same  items,  flow 
to  China  as  though  through  a  sieve  through 
our  allies?  All  we  are  doing  in  that  case  Is 
to  deny  American  business  and  labor  a 
chance  to  participate  In  the  trade  which  we 
are  In  fact  encouraging  and  abetting  our 
associates  to  imdertake. 

Mr.  Bo  WOE.  But  It  still  seems  to  me  there 
might  be  a  case  to  be  made  for  this  posi- 
tion, because  the  justification,  to  which  I 
referred,  would  be  the  damag^g  Impact  on 
our  allies  of  denying  them  this  opportunity 
tv>r  trade. 

Certainly  the  United  States  does  not  need 
this  opportunity,  and  to  the  extent  that  you 


open  the  trade  up  to  our  people  you  only 
lessen  the  benefit  which  may  go  to  the 
people  on  whose  accoxmt  you  are  trying  to 
balance  the  equation. 

The  second  thing  Is.  again,  I  am  no  ex- 
pert, but  I  have  been  told  that  In  many  ways 
the  most  Important  thing  to  China  might 
well  be  the  opening  up  of  the  United  States 
market  for  disposition  of  some  of  Its  com- 
modities. So  you  may  very  well  be  able 
to  exercise  considerable  control  over  China 
by  depriving  It  of  the  United  States  market. 

So  that  I  would  not  agrse.  therefore,  that 
even  if  one  decided  that  it  was  desirable 
to  allow  the  CHICOM  list  to  be  modified  to 
permit  trade  between,  say,  Japan  and  China 
in  some  Items,  which  are  not  thought  to  be 
of  strategic  significance,  that  would  necea- 
sarUy  Justify  a  similar  relaxaUon  of  United 
States  control. 

no  coNsmxaATioN  or  u.n.  pacxaok  dsai,  bt 

PLANNING   BOAXO 

Senator  Knowland.  Did  I  «inderstand  you 
to  say  tn  one  of  your  answers  to  a  question 
this  morning  that  the  question  of  the  pack- 
age deal  relative  to  admission  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia and  the  satellite  states  to  the  UJi.  had 
never  come  up  (or  discussion  In  the  Policy 
Planning  Board  of  which  you  are  a  member? 

Blr.  Bownt.  That  Is  my  best  recollection, 
sir.  Certainly  we  did  not  have  any  real  role 
in  the  decisions  which  were  taken  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  see. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  recommenda- 
tion, if  there  was  a  recommendation,  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  Ambassador  Lodge  and  the 
United  Statas  delegation  to  the  U.N.  would 
have  come  up  from  the  division  dealing  with 
United  Nations  attairs  of  which  Mr.  Wilcox 
is  presently  the  head,  or  at  least  the  man 
In  charge? 

Mr.  BowiK.  That  would  be  the  normal 
course,  sir. 

Now,  I  cannot  Bi>eak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge as  to  whether  that  was  the  actual 
course. 

Senator  Knowland.  But  in  any  event,  you, 
yourself,  made  no  reoonunendatlon  whether 
we  should  use  the  veto  or  whether  we  should 
abstain,  on  the  first  package  deal  which  in- 
cluded Outer  Mongolia,  and  the  second  pack- 
age deal  which  Included  the  satallita  states 
minus  Outer  Mongolia,  which  was  adopted 
with  the  United  States  abstaining. 

Mr.  Bowix.  That  Is  my  recollection,  sir. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  have  no  other  ques- 
tions at  the  present  time. 

Senator  MANsmoj).  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Manspikld. 

Senator  Manstdklo.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  this 
matter  of  Japanese  trade  with  China,  is  it 
not  true  that  even  during  the  course  of  the 
Korean  war.  General  MacArthur  allowed  a 
certain  amount  of  trade  to  be  carried  on 
between  those  two  countries? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Well,  I  can't  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  sir,  but  that  may  well  be. 
I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Mansfixld.  Tou  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  it? 

Mr.  Bown.  No. 

function  op  pouct  plannxno  stut 

Senator  Manbtikls.  What,  for  the  record, 
Is  the  title  of  the  department  which  you 
head? 

Mr.  Bownt.  Tou  mean  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff? 

Senator  Manstiklo.  Tee.  Is  it  your  Job  to 
make  assumptions  and  to  try  to  come  up 
with  answers  to  questions  which  you  and 
your  staff  think  may  arise  throughout  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Manbpixlo.  When  you  make  these 
assumptions,  and  arrive  at  possible  answers, 
who  makes  the  final  decision? 

Mr.  BoWB.  The  Secretary  of  State. 


D^AKTMXNT    O^    COMMBKCX    BOLX    IN    OETERMt- 
NATION    OP   TBADX   CONTKOLS 

Senator  Manspizlo.  In  the  matter  of  trr.de 
does  the  Department  of  Commerce,  through 
Ita  Foreign  Trade  Division  or  some  such 
similar  organization,  play  a  more  import.;  nt 
part  vls-a-vls  embargoes,  boycotts,  and  the 
like,  than  does  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of 
the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Bowie.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that,  sir.    Yes. 

Senator  Manspikld.  What  individual  is  Iq 
charge  of  that  particular  division  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Well,  I  cannot  speak  to  that 
from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  seen  various 
individuals  from  time  to  time,  but  I  don't 
know  who  has  charge  of  it. 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  is  no  individual 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  this 
particular  field  who  serves  with  you  on  the 
NSC? 

Mr.  Bowix.  No.  From  time  to  time  when 
an  issue  dealing  with  the  general  approach 
to  trade  controls  arises,  a  representative  of 
Commerce  will  come  to  the  Planning  Board 
and  present  their  point  of  view  or  give  a 
briefing  or  otherwise  deal  with  it,  but  there 
Is  no  regular  member  of  the  Commorce 
Department  sitting. 

KESPONSIBIXJnXS  OP  PaXSIIIKNT  AND  SECKETART 
OP  STATX  POX  PORX3GN  XKLATIONS 

Senator  Manspixld.  Mr.  Bowie,  under  the 
Constitution,  Is  it  not  the  responsibility  and 
the  obligation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  either  to  recognize  or  to  withdraw 
recognition  from  countries? 

Mr.  Bowix.  ntat  Is  my  understanding,  sir. 

Senator  Manspikld.  In  that  respect.  I  as- 
sume he  Is  usually  advised  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  of  course  is  his  agent  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Bowix.  I  would  assume  so. 

Senator  Manspikld.  And  would  it  not  be 
true  that  the  same  assumption  would  apply 
to  our  position  on  the  admission  of  new 
countries  to  the  United  Nations?  In  that 
particular  Instance.  I  gathered  from  what  you 
have  said  in  answer  to  Senator  Knowlands 
questions,  that  this  would  very  likely  be  dis- 
cussed, not  only  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
but  also  with  the  bureau  within  the  State 
Department  having  to  do  with  United 
Nations  affairs. 

Mr.  Bownt.  And  I  am  sure  many  other 
parte  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  the  U.N. 
Division.  I  mean,  the  regional  bureaxis  and 
others. 

Senator  Manspixld.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Senator  Wnjrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ask  a  few  questions. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  the  examination 
by  Senator  Knowland. 

This  Is  a  very  Interesting  phase  of  our 
Oovemment  that  we  have  gotten  Into  here. 
Let  us  assiime  a  concrete  case. 

You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Yes. 

LOW  planning  stapp  works 

Senator  Wilxt.  Your  function,  given  a  cer- 
tain set  of  world  facta,  is  to  come  up  with 
certain  recommendations  to  the  State  De- 
partment; correct? 

Mr.  Bowix.  To  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Wilxt.  Yes;  the  Secretary  of  State. 
And  he,  of  course,  would  then  make  them  to 
the  Chief  Executive. 

Now  then,  let  us  take,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, Cyprus.  There  we  have  a  situation 
In  which  our  AUy,  the  United  Kingdi^,  <s 
having  considerable  trouble  not  only  with 
the  Greeks,  but  with  the  Turks.  The  British 
consider  Cyprus  a  very  valuable  defensive 
rampart  for  the  Empire.  Do  we  consider  in 
relation  to  such  cases,  above  everything  else, 
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the  question  of  the  self-preservation  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Re;  \ibllc?  Is  that 
not  the  basic  idea  or  princip^  that  we  have 
to  think  about? 

Mr.  BowiK.  Yes,  sir.  Ceih&inly  In  our 
thinking,  we  start  from  the  question  of  what 
is  m  the  United  States  natlonjal  interest;  and 
then  we  try  to  analyze  how  particular  seta  of 
circumstances,  particular  situations,  bear  on 
that  interest.  And  as  in  thd  case  you  have 
indicated,  unfortunately,  njany  times  we 
have  conflicting  situations  anU  have  to  strike 
a  balance  between  the  necwlty  of  main- 
taining our  defensive  posturt;  and  alliances 
in  relation  to  Britain  on  the  bne  hand,  with 
the  problem  of  trying  to  malAialn  our  tradi- 
tional supfmrt  for  self-goverAment  on  the 
other;  and  It  Is,  over  and  over,  a  problem  of 
trying  to  strike  a  balance  wh|eh  we  conceive 
to  be  in  the  United  States  n  itional  interest 
on  the  basis  of  these  different  Considerations. 

May  I  make  one  other  coir^ent  here.  I 
want  to  leave  the  right  Impn  itsion  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  this  jjob.  I  do  not 
want  in  any  way  to  suggest  t  mt  it  Is  not  an 
important  job.  I  think  it  is,  But  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  if  you  thought  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  gettin  j;  policy  recom- 
mendations only  from  the  I'^licy  Planning 
Staff.  I 

Each  of  the  regional  offices, las  to  Ite  own 
area,  and  the  functional  <>^ce8  like  the 
Economic  Division,  the  U.  T  ;  Division,  the 
Legal  Division,  all  partlcipat<  lln  the  policy- 
making function. 

Senator  Barklet.  Together  ior  separately? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  both,  sir.  'We  may  come 
up  with  joint  proposals,  or  vc  may  sharply 
conflict  among  ourselves  as  tb  what  we  rec- 
ommend, and  then  it  Is  up  to  the  Secretary  to 
conclude  what  he  thinks  is  tha  proper  answer. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  niie,  sir,  is  that 
I  think  our  function  Is  an  Important  one, 
but  it  Is  not  to  try  to  mak^  recommenda- 
tions on  every  problem,  beaatuse  there  are 
just  too  many  problems,  an4  we  have  only 
got  a  stall  of  about  8  or  9  pet)ple.  Our  task 
Is  to  try  to  pick  out  those  j  areas  or  those 
problems  which  seem  to  us  likely  to  have 
B  long-run  effect,  and  wher^  the  decisions 
may  be  more  Important  for  tfce  general  di- 
rection of  United  States  pol  dy,  and  to  try 
to  assess  the  adequacy  of  our  policy  as  a 
whole,  for  the  clrcumstancei   that  we  face. 

But  in  terms  of  the  actual  policymaking 
within  the  Department,  ours  isonly  one  part, 
and  it  is  complemented  or  It:  complemento 
the  recommendations  and  s  pdles  by  each 
of  the  regional  divisions  and  by  the  other 
functional    divisions. 

global  factors  consiserei    in  making 

RECOMMENDATIO]  1$ 

Senator   Wilet.  May   I 
specific  situation,  because 
terest  me  and  because  I  feel 
of  us  get  what  you  might 
view  in  a  contracted  globe? 

Let  us  go  to  Cyprus  agali 
iloing  is  to  try  to  anticipate  Vf, 
the  future  for  the  GovernmeDft 
States  and  our  allies;  Is  that 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wilet.  But  all 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wilet.  And  in  cor 
you  do  not  consider  only 
You  consider  the  situation 
over  in  the  Far  East.    They 
ten;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Wilxt.  I  guess  all  you  do  Is  do 
what  the  rest  of  us  are  tryln|B  to  do,  which 
1*  to  see  the  light  around  the  comer  of 
tomorrow,  and  It  U  a  pretty  4ark  corner. 

Have  I  got  a  picture  now  ol  yoxir  activity? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Wilet.  You  have  not  any  decision 
to  make. 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Wilet.  Tou  just  recommend. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Tes. 

Senator  Wilet.  All  of  us  have  In  our  of- 
fices persons  whom  we  call  In  and  ask  for 
their  judgment  on  a  certain  thing. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Tes,  sir.  I  think  the  purpose 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  when  it  was 
created  was  to  try  to  bring  a  little  more  per- 
spective into  the  policymaking  processes, 
both  on  the  Impact  of  actions  in  different 
areas,  the  point  you  were  making  about  the 
interrelation  of  so  many  things  we  do;  aoid 
second,  to  try  to  look  a  little  further  ahead 
in  trying  to  anticipate  what  would  be  the 
resulta  of  particular  policies,  and  what 
problems  we  may  have  to  face  as  a  restUt 
of  developing  tendencies  or  trends. 

I  think  if  we  make  a  specific  or  separate 
or  different  contribution,  it  is  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  bring  a  little  wider  geographic 
point  of  view  than  some  of  the  geographic 
bureaus,  and  I  intend  no  criticism  of  them; 
and  also  bring  a  somewhat  little  longer 
range  view  in  terms  of  time. 

In  both  cases,  the  effort  Is  to  project  a 
little  wider  perspective  Into  the  making  of 
our  policy. 

FUNCTIONS     OF     REGIONAL     BUREAUS     OF     STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Senator  Barklet.  You  speak  of  these  re- 
gions. You  have  down  there  a  division  or 
bureau  on  European  affairs? 

Mr.  Bowie.  European  Affairs,  and  Latin 
America,  and  Near  East. 

Senator  Barklet.  How  many  of  those  bu- 
reaus are  there? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  have  fotir  principal  regions. 

Senator  Barklet.  If  any  problems  arise  in 
any  one  of  those  regions,  you  sisk  the  head 
of  that  division  down  there  to  look  into  it 
and  to  come  up  with  some  suggestion  to 
your  Planning  Bureau  in  regard  to  that  re- 
gion? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  or  we  may  work  with 
him  in  trying  to 

Senator  Barklet.  He  may  come  In  and  sit 
with  you? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes. 

Senator  Barklet.  And  discuss  those  things 
In  that  region. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes. 

Senator  Barklet.  But  there  may  be  things 
In  that  region  which  also  affect  another  re- 
gion, so  you  work  along  with  all  these  re- 
gional divisions  to  try  to  oome  to  an  overall 
conclusion  as  to  what  you  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  BovnE.  Yes,  sir. 

Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  each  of 
these  regional  divisions,  of  course,  has  direct 
access  to  the  Secretary,  and  can  present  its 
point  of  view,  so  we  are  not  any  bottleneck 
or  in  any  way  foreclose  the  presentation  of 
different  pointa  of  view. 

But  we  do  attempt,  as  you  say,  to  try  to 
see  whether  we  can  take  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent pointa  of  view  and  try  to  atrlke  a 
reasonable  balance. 

Senator  Knowland.  Do  you  make  use  of 
various  universities  in  certain  area  studies  in 
your  Policy  Planning  Board? 

Mr.  Bownc.  We  have  not  commissioned  any, 
but  various  studies  are  made  by  a  whole 
group  of  different  agencies,  and  we  try  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Senator  Knowland.  Do  you  consult  with 
exi>erta  outelde  of  the  Department  when  you 
have  a  particularly  knotty  problem? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  have  not  done  as  much  of 
this  outside  the  Government,  as  I  think 
would  be  desirable.  I  simply  have  not  been 
able.  In  terms  of  time,  to  work  out  as  much 
of  this  as  I  think  would  be  useful. 

Senator  Knowland.  In  the  field  of  far 
eastern  affairs,  for  example,  does  the  Policy 
Planning  Board  consult  or  has  It  consulted 


with  Mr.  Owen  Lattlmore  on  far  eastern 
problems? 

Mr.  BowiE.  No. 

Senator  Knowland.  In  going  back  to  the 
problem  of  the  return  of  the  former  Soviet 
citizens  from  Germany,  you  said  you  had  no 
part  in  that  decision  and  that  it  had  come 
from  Washington.  Your  personal  reaction 
was  rather  a  shocked  one  that  people  had 
been  forced  to  retvirn  and  that  there  were 
so  many  suicides. 

MORGENTHA17     PLAN 

Did  you  deal  with  the  so-called  Morgen- 
thau  plan?  Was  that  In  yotir  province  when 
you  were  there  with  General  Clay  and  Mr. 
McCloy? 

Mr.  BowiE.  I  had  no  connection,  sir,  with 
the  policy  toward  Germany  until  General 
Clay  asked  me  to  go  with  him  in  about  March 
of  1945,  and  I  know  nothing  about  the  Mor- 
genthau  plan,  as  such,  except  what  I  read  In 
the  newspapers  or  subsequently  read  about 
It. 

We  were  governed  by  a  JCS  document,  I 
think  It  was  1067,  which  had  been  prepared 
in  Washington  by  the  Departmenta  of  State, 
War,  and  I  guess  Navy.  So  I  had  never  had 
any  contact  with  the  Morgenthau  plan,  un- 
less you  mean  that  JCS  1067  had  features 
which  you  would  consider  resulted  from  the 
Morgenthau  plan. 

Senator  Knowland.  You  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  JCS  1067  when 
you  were  at  the  Pentagon  before  going 

Mr.  BowiE.  No,  sir.  I  think  I  was  at  the 
Pentagon  simply  to  be  briefed  for  about  2 
weeks,  before  leaving  for  Germany  in  1945. 
When  I  had  been  at  the  Pentagon  before,  I 
was  working  entirely  on  prociu-ement 
matters. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Before  the  assignment  in  Ger- 
many, General  Clay  took  me  over  with  him  to 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization,  under  Mr. 
Byrnes,  for  about  3  months,  I  think  it  was 
from  December  of  1944,  until  about  Febru- 
ary or  March  1945,  and  then  General  Clay  was 
designated  to  go  to  Germany.  He  asked  me 
to  go  with  him,  and  I  bad  about  2  weeks  or 
so,  maybe  a  little  more  or  less,  back  In  the 
Pentagon,  simply  being  briefed  about  the 
work  which  had  been  done. 

I  think  JCS  1067  was  then  In  preparation, 
but  I  had  no  part  in  ite  preparation. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  have  no  further 
questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  by 
any  member? 

PULL-TIME   nature   OF   ASSIGNMENT 

Senator  Aiken.  I  have  been  trying  to  fol- 
low the  discussion  since  I  got  here,  and  find 
out  just  what  Mr.  Bowie's  job  is. 

How  much  time  does  it  take?  Is  It  full 
time? 

Mr.  Bowie.  All  the  time  I  have  got,  sir.  I 
get  to  the  office  at  8  and  leave  about  7  or 
7:30. 

Senator  Knowland.  Like  a  Senator's  hours. 

Senator  Aiken.  A  profe<«or  of  law  at  Har- 
vard, too? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  am  not  a  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard,  too. 

Senator  Aiken.  It  says  since  1945. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  on  leave  of 
absence  when  I  came  down  here. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  Bowie.  And  last  year,  since  the  univer- 
sity has  a  strict  rule  that  it  will  not  grant 
leaves  of  absence  for  more  than  2  years,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  I  resigned  as 
professor  of  law  at  Harvard. 

Senator  Aiken.  This  Is  a  full-time  job? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  as  I  read  this  descrip- 
tion here,  I  gather  it  is  sort  of  a  brain  trust 
of  the  State  Department  that  advises  the 
Secretary. 
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BCr.  Bown.  Well.  It  attempts  to  adrlse  the 
Secretary,  sir,  and  as  I  said,  perhaps  before 
you  got  In,  It  Is  engaged  In  an  effort  to  look 
at  our  policies  as  a  whole,  and  to  get  per- 
spective on  them  In  terms  of  areas  and  In 
terms  of  time,  and  to  cntldse  them  as  to 
their  adequacy  and  to  try  to  foresee 
problems. 

TTFX  or  MATTBU  8TUDIXD  BT  POLICT  PLANNtNO 
STAIT 

Senator  Aikxn.  For  Instance,  did  you  have 
any  part  In  the  decision  not  to  extend  greater 
military  assistance  to  the  French  In  North 
Vietnam  a  year  or  so  ago,  or  was  that  pvirely 
a  military  decision? 

Mr.  Bown.  I  am  not  sure,  sir.  of  the  deci- 
sion to  which  you  refer.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  we  are  getting  Into  the  area 
which  I  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  not  to 
get  Into,  namely,  the  discussion  of  actual 
deliberatloos  In  the  executive  branch. 

Senator  Aikkn.  Well.  In  deciding  whether 
to  extend  greater  military  assistance  to  Dlen 
Bien  Phu  and  the  French  in  North  Vietnam, 
was  your  Policy  Committee  concerned  in 
that? 

Mr.  Bowrc.  Well,  sir,  we  were  concerned 
very  much  In  the  general  problem  of  how  to 
salvage  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Aixkk.  In  North  Vietnam,  that  la 
where  the  decision  was  made  not  to 

Mr.  BowiK.  I  misspoke  myself.  I  mean  In 
Vietnam. 

Senator  Aikxn.  Not  to  contribute  greater 
armed  forces  and  not  to  become  Involved  In 
there  In  a  military  sense.  Do  you  consider 
matters  like  that? 

Mr.  BowiK.  As  Z  said,  sir,  before  you  came, 
or  I  guess  it  was  this  morning — the  Secretary 
asked  me  to  tell  the  committee  that  he  )iad 
Instructed  me  not  to  discuss  the  handling 
of  actual  decisions  within  the  executive 
branch.  This  kind  of  question,  sir.  Is  one 
kind  of  question  which  we  do  consider. 

Senator  Aikkn.  We  know  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  we  should 
put  armed  forces  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  In 
greater  numlaers  than  In  an  advisory  way. 

Tou  would  not  want  to  say  whether  you.  in 
your  Policy  Coounlttee.  considered  the  action 
a  year  ago  when  the  President  asked  tiie 
Congreos  to  back  him  up  In  handling  the 
crisis  tn  the  straits  near  Formosa?  Wovild 
you  consider  things  like  that? 

Mr.  BowtE.  Yes.  sir;  we  would  consider 
that  type  of  thing. 

Senator  Knowlano.  I  wonder  whether  It 
would  be  helpful,  keeping  In  mind  the  In- 
structions from  the  Secretary  of  State  you 
came  up  here  with,  which  I  certainly  think 
are  proper  ones,  and  without  getting  Into 
the  recommendations  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Board  If  you  could  indicate  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  committee  the  types  of  recom- 
mendations submitted  In  the  last  couple  of 
months. 

For  Instance,  would  they  deal  with  trade, 
the  Oeneva  meetings  which  were  held,  both 
at  the  sximmit  and  the  subsequent  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting,  or  the  Formosa  question? 
What  types  of  issues  come  up? 

Mr.  BowiK.  I  will  try  to  answer  that.  air. 
within  the  framework  I  have  been  Instructed. 

For  example,  we  participated  In  prepara- 
tions for  the  discussions  at  the  summit  meet- 
ings, and  for  the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting. 
As  you  can  Imagine,  that  covers  a  whole 
range  of  subjects. 

We  have  worked  on  the  subject  ot  disarma- 
ment, which  Is  under  study  by  Mr.  Staaaen. 
and  we  have  participated  in  the  Department 
on  that  subject. 

Senator  Knowijind.  Does  be  make  use  of 
your  Policy  Planning  Board? 

Mr.  BowB.  Mot  directly,  air.  Our  advice 
U  given  to  the  Secretary  of  SUt«.  Actually, 
Mr.  Staasen  requested  that  a  person  be  mp- 
plled  for  his  staff  from  the  Department  at 
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state,  and  one  of  my  men  was  actually  made 
available,  but  he  Is  on  loan. 

Senator  Knowland.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bown.  We  have,  for  the  Planning 
Board,  the  NSC  Planning  Board,  been  work- 
ing on  a  review  of  the  basic  national  security 
policy  pajMsr  which  attempts  to  set  the  gen- 
eral framework  of  our  policy. 

We  have  worked  on  papers  for  specific  areas, 
such  as  the  general  policy  toward  Yugo- 
slavia. We  have  worked  on  matters  related 
to  the  talks  with  Eden,  and  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  were  connected  with  that. 

We  have  from  time  to  time,  either  by  com- 
menting or  otherwise,  participated  in  work 
on  such  matters  as  major  policy  speeches  of 
the  Secretary,  the  State  Department  contri- 
bution to  the  state  of  the  X7nlon  message, 
and  that  type  of  thing. 

In  general,  since  our  resources  are  limited, 
we  try  to  avoid  becoming  Involved  In  the 
day-to-day  decisions.  We  try  to  confine  our- 
selves to  those  things  which  seem  to  have 
a  broader  significance. 

It  Is  not  always  easy  or  possible  to  do  that, 
but  we  try  to  do  It. 

We  worked  recently,  also,  on  the  problem 
of  an  international  agency  for  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy. 

Many  of  these  things  are  done  In  coopera- 
tlMi  with  or  In  conjunction  with  other  parts 
of  the  Department.  So  I  do  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  we  are  the  sole  people  tn  the  De- 
partment dealing  with  these  things  which 
I  have  enumerated. 

Senator  Kmowumo.  Yes;  that  answers  my 
question. 

Senator  Wilzt.  You  are  a  diagnostician  of 
the  facts  and  the  conditions  as  you  see  them. 
If  the  patient  is  sick,  you  try  to  get  at  the 
sickness  and  you  make  your  suggestion  on 
the  remedy,  but  you  do  not  prescribe  it. 

Mr.  Bowis.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Wnjrr.  All  right. 

The  CHAntMAN.  If  there  are  no  further 
questions,  Mr.  Bowie,  we  thank  you  very 
much.  sir.  for  coining  down  here. 

Mr.  Bowa.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  time  many  letters  were  put  in  the 
Rkcosd  praising  the  accompiishments  up 
to  that  point  of  Dr.  Bowie.  There  was 
one  letter  against  him.  which  I  think  it 
would  be  in  order  to  read  at  this  point: 
SxNAToa  Ltnoon  Johnson, 
Seiiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sn:  My  wishes  are  that  you  do  all  in 
your  power  to  see  that  Mr.  Robert  Bowie  is 
not  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Season  for  this  Is  that  Mr.  Bowie  favors 
the  continuation  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  placing  of  the  United  States  vmder  a 
world  government. 
Respectfully. 

Baud  DiTNH. 

Mr.  President,  as  everybody  knows, 
some  of  the  major  positions  in  the  State 
Department  presently  are  not  occupied. 

On  July  11,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  the  Senate  the 
name  of  Dr.  Bowie  to  be  Counselor  of 
the  State  Department.  Over  a  month 
later,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  took  the  matter  up,  Dr.  Bowie 
appeared  and  was  questioned  at  consid- 
erable length  by  the  committee  on  Au- 
gust 16.  The  questioners  included 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
PutBRiOHT,  Senator  Oork,  Senator 
Church,  Senator  Clark.  Senator  Pnx, 
Senator  Case,  and  myself. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  most  of 
that  testimony,  on  Tuesday.  August  16. 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NOIONATIOM   OF  BOnERT  R.   BOWIX,  OF  MasSA- 

cHxraxna,  To  Bi  CorrNazLoa  or  thx  De- 

PABTiaarr  or  State,  Tuxsbat,  Attoust   16 

1966 

The  Chaikmaiv.  Mr.  Bowie,  will  you,  for  the 
record,  state  briefly  the  background  of  your 
experience.  You  have  been  associated  with 
the  Government  before  I  believe? 

BTATKICXNT    Or    ROBEXT    B.     BOWIK.     Or    MASSA- 

CHusrrrs,  nominke  to  be  counselor  of  the 

DEPARTUXNT  Or  STATE 

Mr.  BowxK.  I  was  educated  at  Princeton, 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  I  practiced 
law  from  1934  to  1943  in  Maryland  and  served 
there  as  an  assistant  attorney  general.  Then 
I  went  Into  the  Army  for  4  years  and  served 
in  the  Pentagon,  in  prociirement  legal  work. 
After  the  war  for  a  year  (1945-46)  I  was  still 
In  the  Army  with  General  Clay  who  was 
Deputy  Military  Governor  in  Germany. 
Then  I  went  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  to 
teach  aa  a  professor  of  law,  until  1950,  and 
then  for  2  years  I  was  In  Germany  with 
Mr.  McCloy,  1950  and  1951,  as  his  legal 
counsel  and  adviser.  Then  I  went  brieSy 
back  to  law  school,  and  in  1953  I  came 
down  to  the  State  Department  as  the  head 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  where  I  re- 
mained until  Augiist  1957.  Since  1957  I 
have  been  at  Harvard  as  the  director  of  the 
Center  for  International  Affairs. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  In  the  State  De- 
partment from  1953  to  1957? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaxbman.  And  you  were  Director  of 
the  PoUcy  Planning  Staff,  all  during  that 
period? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  during  the  pe- 
riod of  Secretary  Dulles,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Yes,  sir. 

Agreement  iBith  policies  of  Secretaries  o/ 
State 

The  Chaikican.  Is  It  fair  to  say  that  during 
this  period  you  would  not  have  occupied 
such  an  Important  position  If  you  had  not 
agreed  fundamentally  with  Secretary  Dulles? 
Does  your  willingness  to  return  to  the  De- 
partment In  an  equally  Important  position 
under  Secretary  Rusk  mean  that  you  see 
little  difference  between  the  policies  of  Mr. 
Rusk  and  Mr.  Dulles?  Qt  have  you  changed 
your  policies? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well.  I  think  I  would  have  to 
answer  the  question  first  by  rephrasing  It. 
sir. 

My  conception  of  the  role  of  a  Government 
official  Is  a  man  who  tries  Independently 
to  give  the  best  advice  he  can.  When  Mr. 
Dulles,  whom  I  had  never  known,  asl^d  me 
to  come  down  and  head  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff,  I  told  him  that  I  would  only  be  in- 
terested in  doing  so  If  he  wanted  someone 
who  was  Independent  and  prepared  to  spenk 
his  mind.  He  said  that  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory, that  was  what  he  wanted. 

My  conception  of  the  role  of  Policy  Plan- 
ning Staff  was  mainly  as  a  critic  of  policy,  a 
group  within  the  Government  whose  func- 
tion was  constantly  to  reappraise  and  ask 
questions  and  to  make  proposals.  And  that 
is  the  way  I  tried  to  conduct  the  office. 

So  that  obviously  meant  that  part  of  the 
time  I  was  in  dlsagreementKrith  the  policies 
which  were  followed.  \ 

My  feeling  was  that  I  waAen titled  to  re- 
main as  long  as  I  felt  I  wa^  getting  a  fair 
hearing  for  my  views,  and  an  opportunity  to 
state  what  I  thought. 

I  had  that  opportunity  through  the  period 
which  I  was  there.  It  does  not  mean  my 
views  were  always  adopted,  by  any  means. 

Similarly.  If  I  come  into  the  Department 
now,  I  would  expect  to  play  the  same  kind 
Of  role.    I  would  expect  to  be  my  own  man. 
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and  to  speak  my  mind  on  ;>bllcle8,  and  to 
remain  only  as  long  as  it  seekned  useful  to 
perform  that  kind  of  role. 

Obviously  I  feel  that  the  general  direc- 
tion of  our  policy  since  194£  or  1947  is  one 
which  I  have  supported.  I  si  ifved  under  Jlr. 
Truman.  I  thought  his  polU  ics  were  sound. 
I  served  under  the  Eisenho^rtr  administra- 
tion, and  generally  thought  the  broad  lines 
of  the  policy  were  wise  or  seqtible.  and  sim- 
ilarly I  think  broadly  speaking  the  general 
lines  of  the  policy  now  are  Iqensible.  That 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  asreement  with 
certain  aspects  under  any  oH  these  admin- 
istrations. 

Comparison  of  present  Far  Idst  policy  with 
that  of  Eisenho-akr 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  fee  rthat  our  pres- 
ent foreign  policy,  partlculaMy  in  the  Far 
East,  is  consistent  with  that  ol  peneral  Eisen- 
hower? ' 

Mr.  Bowie.  My  goodness,  tir.  The  situa- 
tion today  Is  15  years  remo\dd,  or  12  years 
removed  from  what  I  saw  tl^en.  It  seems 
to  me  the  situation  Is  very  different  than 
it  was  then. 

As  I  understood  the  policy^  then.  It  was 
that  it  was  necessary  to  conl&ln  China,  and 
to  try  to  build  up  other  elem^ts  in  the  non- 
Communist  part  of  the  Far  Bast.  It  seems 
to  me  basically  that  is  the  iatrategy  today. 
I  think  that  Is  a  necessary  sljnategy. 

The  Chairman.  You  see  np  difference  In 
the  Elsenhower  policy  In  1954  land  1955,  and 
our  policy  now?  1 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  didn't  say  thi.^,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say?  I 
thought  you  meant  that  th>  policies  were 
consistent. 

Mr.  Bowie.  What  I  said,  itr,  was  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  General!  Elsenhower's 
policy,  as  I  understood  it,  wt^  to  try  to  see 
that  China  did  not  domtnat4  the  area,  and 
do  what  was  necessary  to  de'4r  It  from  do- 
ing so.  and  second  to  try  to  I  )iiild  up  Japan 
and  the  other  areas  around  <;hlna.  by  more 
positive  kinds  of  action.  with(  the  hope  that 
they  would  gradually  be  able!  to  redress  the 
balance  In  the  Far  East.  In  Itbat  sense,  the 
sense  of  the  basic  goals,  it  seejrts  to  me  there 
Is  a  continuity.  I 

V.S.  consideration  of  sendika  troops  for 
French  effort  in  Vie\  nam 

The  Chairman.  President  Illsenbower  was 
not  willing  to  respond  with  inoops  when  he 
was  requested  to  do  so  In  sout  tieast  Asia,  was 
be?  He  turned  down  that  re  ctuest  from  the 
French,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  French  never  requested  It 
under  terms  that  he  was  prep^ried  to  contem- 
plate, as  I  recall  It.  i 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  an  equivocal  an- 
swer. You  say  "under  terAjs."  Did  the 
French  request  troops  at  all? 

Mr.  Bowix.  I  don't  remembe  rthat  they  did, 
sir.  I 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  put  It  this  way. 
Sending  troops  was  discussed  nnd  was  con- 
sidered, wasn't  it? 

Mr.  BowiE.  Yes,  sir.  The  tlnlted  States 
would  not  consider  bringing  ^fay  forces  Into 
the  area  as  long  as  the  character  of  the  op- 
eration was  such  as  to  seem  Ito  be  an  effort 
to  relmpoee  a  French  colonial  Regime. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  repeat  that, 
please?    I  lost  you  for  a  moni^nt. 

Mr.  Bowie.  In  the  discussions  In  the  U.S. 
Government,  one  of  the  basic  fcoints  was  that 
the  United  States  would  not  Bssoclate  itself 
with  the  French  effort  as  loijg  as  that  was 
politically  not  on  the  basis  of  ireally  bringing 
about  an  Independent  Vletnanj,  but  had  over- 
tones of  restoring  a  French  domination  In 
the  area. 

Senator  Chttrch.  Mr.  Chalrihan,  may  I  ask 
»  question  at  this  point? 

The  Chairmait.  Yes,  indeed, 


U.S.  assistance  to  French  effort  in  Vietnam 

Senator  Church.  I  dont  quite  understand 
your  response  to  the  chairman's  question,  be- 
cause we  had  financed  or  help  finance  the 
French  effort  for  some  time  prior,  had  we  not? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Chttrch.  Knowing  that  the  effort 
had  overtones  of  maintaining  French  colonial 
control  in  Vietnam,  didn't  we  put  in  $11/2  to 
$2  billion? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Church.  Did  you  approve  of  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  I  did.  I  thought  that  it 
was  sort  of  a  last  ditch  kind  of  effort. 

Senator  Chttrch.  You  thought  this  was  a 
place  where  French  colonialism  should  be 
sustained   by  force? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No;  It  was  the  choice  among 
alternatives. 

Senator  Church.  That  Is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Hickenlooper,  do 
you  wish  to  ask  any  question? 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  No  questions. 
Concept  of  an  integrated  Europe 

Senator  Church.  Mr.  Bowie,  In  October 
of  1963,  you  wrote  an  article  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, entitled  "Tensions  Within  the  Alll; 
ance."  " 

You  wrote : 

"In  the  United  States  In  the  efforts  to  or- 
ganize the  West,  the  position  of  Britain  and 
its  policies  since  1950  has  on  the  whole  been 
a  disruptive  factor.  Britain  did  not  share 
the  concept  of  an  Integrated  Europe." 

And  in  the  same  article,  you  then  went  on 
to  say,  with  respect  to  France,  "whereas  the 
strains  which  we  have  been  discussing  are 
largely  Inherent  in  the  attempt  to  construct 
an  Integrated  Europe,  and  In  a  partnership. 
General  de  Gaulle's  policies  challenge  the 
very  concept  itself." 

Now,  If  Britain  and  France  are  opposed  to 
our  concept  of  an  Integrated  Europe,  as  these 
quotations  would  seem  to  suggest,  is  the  con- 
cept practical? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  It  seems  to  me  you  have 
to  go  back  a  litle  further.  It  Is  not  merely 
our  concept.  The  concept  originated  with 
Schuman  in  1960,  and  it  was  a  French  con- 
cept. It  was  based  on  the  idea  that  Ehirope 
could  not  play  the  kind  of  part  that  It 
wanted  to  on  the  basis  of  the  separate  nation 
states,  and  second,  that  Europe  could  only  be 
effectively  made  into  some  kind  of  a  unit  on 
a  basis  of  essential  equality  among  the  par- 
ticipants. And  the  great  step  of  Schuman, 
which  I  think  will  make  him  a  place  In  his- 
tory, was  that  he  saw  this  point  5  years  after 
the  war.  and  was  prepared  to  go  forward  on 
the  basis  of  the  Schuman  plan  toward  a  con- 
struction which  was  essentially  designed  to 
bring  the  European  states  together,  bury  the 
old  rivalries,  and  to  try  to  escape  from  na- 
tionalism. 

Senator  Church.  You  are  referlng  specifi- 
cally to  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and 
the  Conunon  Market? 

Mr.  BowiK.  Yes. 

Senator  Church.  Looking  beyond  that 

Mr.  Bowie.  Just  a  second.  May  I  Just 
finish  the  thought? 

Senator  Church.  Surely.  Take  all  the 
time  you  want. 

Mr.  Bowie.  My  feeling  Is  that  the  British 
position  has  all  along  not  been  helpful,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  British  people  who 
agree,  I  should  suppose,  today,  that  you 
would  find  a  majority  of  Informed  British 
opinion  would  feel  that  the  British  position 
has  not  been  wise,  and  would  like  to  see  It 
changed. 

Secondly,  you  will  find  a  great  many 
Frenchmen  who  do  not  feel  that  the  policy  of 
De  Gaulle  Is  In  the  French  Interests.  So  I 
dont  feel  myself  that  it  Is  a  fair  summary  to 
say  that  we  are  trying  to  push  onto  the 
Europeans  a  policy  which  Is  not  theirs.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  European  policy  has  been 
ambiguous,  because  despite  De  Gaulle's  posi- 


tion they  have  gone  forward.  In  fits  and 
starts,  perhaps,  with  the  Common  Market, 
and  with  the  construction  of  the  European 
Community  in  some  degree  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  pressures — In  the  recent  crisis, 
for  instance — of  Internal  domestic  French 
forces — ^French  industry,  the  French  unions, 
FYench  agriculture. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  looking  at  Europe 
as  an  organic  affair,  which  seems  to  me  the 
right  way  to  look  at  it.  It  would  not  be  true 
to  say  that  the  attitude,  so  to  speak,  of 
France  and  Britain  as  entities  or  as  political 
organisms  is  anywhere  nesu*  as  clear  as  was 
Implied  in  the  question. 

Evolvement  of  the  Europeanization  process 

Senator  Church.  How  would  you  envision 
the  continuing  evolvement  of  the  process 
that  you  have  referred  to,  looking  ahead  for 
Western  Europe? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  dont  know — nobody 
knows — what  the  outcome  will  be. 

Senator  Church.  What  would  be  your 
view? 

Mr.  Bowie.  But  my  own  picture  Is  that  you 
have  now  a  sort  of  contest  going  on — not  In 
a  personal  sense,  but  In  the  sense  of  forces — 
between  the  forces  which  are  making  for 
some  kind  of  European  entity — and  In  say- 
ing that,  I  don't  have  any  very  clear  picture 
of  the  shape  of  It,  the  form  of  It.  I  think  a 
blueprint  of  it  Is  a  great  mistake.  But  when 
1  say  an  entity,  I  mean  something  which 
won't  obviously  supersede  the  nation  states 
of  Europe — they  are  going  to  be  there  for 
years — but  will  perhaps  provide  some  way 
they  can  act  as  an  entity  in  mobilizing  re- 
sources, taking  decisions,  acting  In  foreign 
and  economic  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  some  very  deep-rooted  forces  at  work  in 
that  direction.  And  I  think  the  way  In 
which  the  Common  Market  crises  have  been 
surmounted,  putting  in  place  of  the  main 
elements  of  the  agricultural  policy,  that  Is 
evidence  of  this.  I  think  the  London  Econ- 
omist was  right  about  2  or  3  weeks  ago  when 
It  said  that  this  putting  In  place  of  the  agri- 
cultural policy  would  make  the  thing  In  that 
sense  Irreversible. 

Senator  Church.  That  is  the  Common 
Market? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes.  Now,  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  automatic  step  from  that  to  a  polit- 
ical entity.  But  I  think  It  lays  the  founda- 
tion from  which  leaders  can  take  that  step 
if  they  so  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  forces  of 
nationalism,  which  It  seems  to  me — this  Is 
my  main  criticism  of  the  present  French 
policy — that  it  is  reverting  into  nationalist 
policy,  which  has  been  so  tragic  In  Europe, 
and  I  think  will  be  tragic  again,  if  that  Is  the 
dominant  force. 

Is  there  a  middle  ground  between  suprana- 
tionalism  and  militant  nationalism? 

Senator  Church.  What  troubles  me  vrith 
this  either /or  argument,  which  is  very  famil- 
iar In  presentations  we  hear  from  the  De- 
partment on  the  question  of  Europe.  Is  that 
It  seems  always  to  be  couched  in  these 
terms — that,  either  Europe  moves  toward  a 
form  of  supranatlonallsm.  on  the  one  hand, 
or.  It  reverts  to  the  pattern  of  militant  na- 
tionalism that  plagued  Europe  prior  to  the 
two  World  Wars,  on  the  other. 

Isn't  there  a  middle  ground  possible  be- 
tween these  two  alternatives,  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans might  work  out,  that  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  to  us? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  as  I  said.  sir.  I  wouldn't 
for  a  minute  say  that  I  see  the  future  with 
clarity.  I  only  say  that  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  Eiirope — the  European  attitudes,  as  I 
size  them  up,  are  these.  They  do  not  feel 
satisfied  with  simply  not  having  any  real 
role  in  the  world,  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
American  power,  of  being  In  the  shadow,  so 
to  speak,  of  our  enormous  power.  And  if 
they  really  mean  to  rectify  this,  and  if  they 
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really  mean,  for  Instance,  to  orercome  things 
like  the  technological  lag  which  worries  them 
a  great  deal,  and  other  things,  which  really 
depmd  on  large  markets,  and  large  markets 
as  you  know  weU  arent  Just  remorlng 
tariffs — they  require  really  harlng  a  national 
policy,  a  regional  poUcy.  That  means  some 
kind  of  a  governmental  activity.  Indeed,  the 
agricultural  policy  is  going  to  require  govern- 
mental activity  on  a  regional  scale.  There  Is 
no  other  way  to  manage  it.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  any  economic  policy.  We  know  that 
from  oxir  own  experience. 

Now.  I  think  It  Is  too  bad  to  use  phrases 
like  supranational  Ism,  because  this  has  got- 
ten identified  with  a  particular  structure.  I 
don't  know  what  the  structure  wUl  be.  I 
simply  say  the  function  has  got  to  be  per- 
formed If  the  Europeans  want  what  they  say 
they  want.  And  the  function  Is  to  provide 
some  way  by  which  they  can  indeed  manage 
certain  affairs  as  an  entity — the  economic 
affairs,  the  agricultural  affairs,  probably  some 
way  of  conducting  a  foreign  policy,  and 
some  way  probably  of  playing  their  part  in 
defense. 

Now,  I  don't  say  this  Is  going  to  happen 
within  the  next  6.  8.  10  years;  I  don't  know 
when  It  will  happen.  But  I  see  no  way  by 
irtilcb  separate  states  of  the  sort  that  De 
OauUe  seems  to  contemplate,  could  possibly 
achieve  these  ends.  Maybe  they  will  not 
achieve  them.  And  I  don't  say  that  then 
Europe  will  again  go  up  In  Sames  as  in  the 
HlUer  period.    I  don't  think  It  wlU. 

Will  Europe  revert  to  pattern*  of  pattT 

Senator  CHuacH.  Would  you  contem])late. 
given  the  progress  that  has  already  been 
made  toward  effective  economic  Integration, 
through  the  Common  Market,  that  It  Is  likely 
that  Etirope  will  in  fact  revert  to  the  old 
patterns  of  the  past? 

Mr.  BowiK.  My  personal  belief  is,  and  It  Is 
based  on  views,  not  of  myself,  but  of  friends 
in  Europe — I  have  lots  of  friends  that  I  try 
to  keep  in  touch  with,  including  French 
and  othws — Is  that  these  people  believe  that 
In  some  fashion  Europe  will  find  Its  way  to 
beccone  an  entity  and  that  means  In  the 
sense  I  am  using  it:  that  is  to  say,  some- 
thing which  Is  able  to  make  decisions,  mobi- 
lize resources,  and  take  action,  as  some  kind 
of  a  unit.  And  this  means  getting  well  be- 
yond the  kind  of  national  Independence 
which  is  the  current  French  policy  as  I  see  It. 
I  think  I  am  describing  a  middle  ground. 

Senator  CMuacH.  My  question  was:  Do  you 
think,  given  the  progrsss  already  made,  that 
there  is  any  real  likelihood  that  Europe  Is 
going  to  revert  to  the  highly  nationalistic 
and  excessively  militant  habits  of  the  past? 

Iilr.  Bowie.  I  don't  think  myself  that  it  is 
likely  that  you  will  see  in  the  near  future 
the  kind  of  thing  like  HlUer.  I  don't  see 
the  makings  of  It.  But  if  you  mean  that  you 
don't  see  the  poselbtllty  that  Europe  could 
rev^  to  a  set  of  nations  which  were  en- 
gaged in  rivalries,  which  were  engaged  in 
oompetitlon  with  one  another,  which  were 
•■Mntlally  canceling  out  their  influence  In 
SOTopesm  and  world  affairs,  I  don't  think  this 
is  out  of  the  question.  Indeed  I  think  If 
De  OauUe  remains  long  enough,  it  is  con- 
oelTable  this  may  happen. 

I  think— but  I  still  dont  think  it  U  the 
probable  outcome.  I  think  the  probable  out- 
come is  moving  toward  some  kind  of  a  Euro- 
pean entity  of  some  sort. 

Senator  Cbtibck.  I  think  that  we  an 
probably  more  in  agreement  than  we  are  in 
disagreement. 

Mr.  Bown.  That  dellghta  ma,  sir. 

European  problem  should  be  Mettled  by 
Europeans 

Senator  Chtjbch.  I  say  this,  because  of  tb* 
way  you  have  answered  my  queetloas.  X 
think  you  ttave  laid  emphasis  upon  the  need 
for  us  to  recognize  that  this  Is  primarily  a 
European  problem,  and  ttiat  the  Europeans 
must  find  an  answer  satisfactory  to  them. 


and  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  be 
too  dogmatic,  or  to  insist  too  much  upon  any 
particular  blueprint  that  we  think  would 
be  beet  for  them. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  what  your  view 
would  be? 

Mr.  BowxB.  Tea,  air;  with  only  this  per- 
haps— and  I  dont  think  this  is  a  difference, 
but  I  would  add  this,  I  think  that  we  have 
no  need  to  apologize  for  expressing  an  inter- 
est in  what  happens  In  Euro|>e.  We  have, 
after  all.  participated  in  two  wars,  we  have 
quite  a  lot  of  people  killed  because  of  the 
structure  of  Europe. 

Senator  CHxracR.  Of  course,  I  would  agree 
with  that.  But  I  thmk  we  should  not  try 
to  put  a  blueprint  forward;  we  shouldn't  say 
this  is  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

European  remittance  to  multilateral  force 
Let  me  explain  why  I  am  disturbed  about 
this.  When  I  was  in  Europe  In  May.  trying 
to  get  a  feel  for  present  trends  in  the  out- 
look of  Europeans,  I  encountered  many  com- 
plaints about  what  some  highly  placed  Euro- 
peans seemed  to  feel  were  high  pressure 
tactics  used  by  the  United  States  in  our 
campaign  to  sell  the  MLF  scheme.  The  State 
Department  feels  that  no  such  tactics  were 
u-fed,  and  has  said  so.  But  this  clearly  Is 
not  the  Impression  I  gathered  from  talking 
to  many  Europeans.  They  felt  that  such 
tactics  bad  been  used.  Since  there  seemed 
tc  be  very  little  European  support  for  the 
MLF,  I  felt  that  we  had  catised  serious 
strains  within  the  alliance  which  were  un- 
necessary. For  this  reason.  I  wanted  to 
question  you  on  your  concept  of  how  far 
the  United  States  should  go  in  InsUting 
upon  our  particular  solutions  to  problems, 
when  there  Is  very  substantial  European  re- 
sistance to  these  solutions. 

Mr.  BowTX.  WeU,  sir.  I  think  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  problem.  As  I  say.  I  dont 
think  we  need  apologize  for  having  views 
that  some  solutions  are  better  than  other 
solutions,  and  trying  to  work  them  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  quite  foolish 
not  to  realize  that  at  this  stage  In  history, 
the  Europeans  are  going  to  be  the  ones  who 
settle  the  structure  of  Europe.  But  I  think 
It  is  Important  to  realize  that  when  you  say 
"the  Europeans,"  it  is  very  misleading,  be- 
cause there  are  not  the  Europeans."  There 
are  different  groups  of  Europeans  with  differ- 
ent views.  What  reactions  and  impreeslons 
you  get  depends  very  largely  on  whom  you 
talk  to. 

Did  U.S.  use  pressure  to  sell  ULF  proposal? 

Senator  CHtracH.  Do  you  bolleve  that  high- 
pressure  tactics  were  used  to  sell  the  MLF7 

Mr.  Bown.  I  don't  know  intimately  what 
was  in  fact  done.  I  think  that  you  would 
find  that — I  think  this.  In  general  terms  you 
have  got  in  every  one  of  tbeee  countries  some 
people  who  favor  certain  courses  of  action, 
you  have  other  people  who  favor  other 
courses  of  action.  If  you  see  the  Atlantic 
area  as  I  see  it,  everybody  Is  mixing  In  every- 
body else's  politics.  Europeans  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  affect  our  politics,  as  we 
are  constantly  trying  to  affect  their  politics, 
internal  politics.  That  Is  the  nature  of  the 
relationslilp  which  has  grown  up. 

Now,  insofar  as  you  are  simply  trying  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  one  group  as  against 
another  group,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
shouldnt  be  involved.  If  we  try  to  push 
things  on  the  Europ<3ana  for  which  there  is 
no  support  in  Europe,  then  I  think  we  are 
just  being  foolish,  because  they  are  bound  to 
be  ineffective.  But  I  think  you  will  find,  sir, 
there  are  divergent  views  within  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  just  as  there  are  here,  and 
the  Europeans  are  constantly  trying  to 
strengthen  what  they  think  are  good  views 
here,  by  the  way  in  which  they  manage  pub- 
lic statementa  and  daclantions — if  you  look 
at  ths  way  in  wtaleh  Mr.  Brbard.  Mr.  Wilson, 
or  Mr.  de  Oaulle  are  constantly  trying  to  af- 
fect otir  domestic  politics.    And  I  say  that  Is 


the  nature  of  the  relationship  we  are  In. 
That  Is  the  way  life  is.  And  I  think  we  are 
engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  process  in 
Europe.    I  don't  see  any  escape  from  it. 

Senator  Chttbcb.  Well,  of  course  I  think 
you  are  right.  I  dont  think  anyone  on  this 
committee  would  argue  with  that  proposi- 
tion. 

But  the  nature  of  the  controversy  over  the 
MLF  is  a  little  different.  It  is  a  question  or 
whether  we  were  wise,  in  the  first  place  to 
proi}03e  the  MLF,  and  secondly,  whether  we 
were  too  insistent  on  getting  it  after  it  be- 
came evident  that  there  was  such  strong 
resistance  to  it  in  Europe. 

Sominee's  attitude  toward  MLF  proposal 

Now,  you  were  very  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward the  MLF  proposal,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Well,  sir,  my  original  connec- 
tion with  this  general  idea  of  collective  force 
was  In  a  rejwrt  I  made  In  1960  to  Mr.  Herter. 
You  may  not  recall,  but  NATO  decided  in 
1960  they  should  have  a  program  for  a  dec- 
ade. Mr.  Herter  asked  me  in  the  summer  of 
1960,  or  spring  of  1960.  to  prepare  a  report. 
I  prepared  a  report  dealing  with  all  the  differ- 
ent tasks  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  Atlantic 
nations  would  face  over  the  next  decade,  In- 
cltJdlng  the  problem  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, their  OWE  relations,  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  military  strategies  and  so  on. 
The  nuclear  proposal  was  merely  one,  as  I 
considered  It.  at  least,  small  segment  of  a 
larger  program  designed  to  knit  relations 
within  the  alliance  on  a  basis  that  would 
lead  toward  organized  Atlantic  relations. 

I  certainly  dont  want  to  be  In  the  position 
of  discussing  in  detail  in  a  public  meeting 
matters  after  that.  But  I  certainly  wouldn't 
want  to  be  in  a  position  of  endorsing  fully 
the  way  in  which  it  was  handled.  For  one 
example — I  have  no  hesitancy  here  since  I 
have  already  »ald  it  in  print— I  feel  that  to 
propose  something  like  a  collective  force  on 
the  one  hand,  and  then  go  ahead  with  the 
Nassau  agre«ment  on  the  other,  this  wasn't 
a  consistent  policy.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  MLF  was  to  provide  a  collective  solution 
instead  of  national  solutions  for  nuclear 
sharing.  And  if  you  went  ahead  and  built  up 
the  national  British  force,  that  would  cut 
across  the  collective  concept  and  strengthen 
the  position  of  those  who  don't  want  to  h.ive 
an  MLF  or  any  other  kind  of  collective  force. 

But  that  Isnt  to  say  there  were  not  a  great 
many  people  who  thought  it  wxmld  be  wiser 
for  Britain  to  get  out  of  a  national  force  and 
join  some  kind  of  a  collective  force.  That 
basic  notion,  it  seems  to  me,  still  has  validity. 
I  think  the  problem  Is  still  there.  The  prob- 
lem Is,  as  I  see  it,  how  do  you  get  a  relation- 
ship within  Europe  In  which  there  Isn't  the 
use  of  this  atomic  capability  as  a  device  for 
asserting  primacy,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
French  or  the  British,  as  against  other  mem- 
bers of  the  European  oonununlty,  and  sec- 
ond, how  you  give  the  E\u-opeans  a  more 
effective  voice  in  the  nuclear  deterrent. 
Those  are  real  problems.  The  Idea  of  having 
some  collective  solution  so  as  to  ultimately 
lead  away  from  national  forces,  also  seems  to 
me  to  have  validity. 

Now,  the  particular  form  is  not  so  im- 
portant in  my  view  as  the  idea  that  national 
forces  are  a  mistake,  they  are  divisive,  they 
are  bound  to  be  competitive,  they  wlU  not 
lead  us  in  the  direction  of  an  organized 
Europe  or  organized  Atlantic  community. 
And  that  is  my  basic  notion. 

Are  V3.  action*  natitmalittT 
Senator  Chttbcb.  Would   you  apply  that 
to  the  United  States,  too?    That  U  to  say, 
would  It  apply  to  our  own  national  nuclear 
force  and  our  sovereign  power  over  it? 

Mr.  Bown.  My  feeling,  sir.  is  that  we  are 
at  a  stage  in  which  unless  yon  look  at  these 
things  in  quite  a  long-term  dimension,  you 
cannot  see  them  validly.  I  think  we  are  In 
a  very  important  historic  stage  here  of  trans- 
formation of  relaUons.    It  would  be  a  mls- 
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take,  I  think  for  the  Unltedi  States  tomorrow 
essentially  to  try  to  give  a  committee  con- 
trol of  the  American  capability.  But  If  you 
are  talking  about  the  long  haul,  the  rela- 
tions between  lu  and  Euriipe,  it  seems  to 
me  during  the  long  pull,  Burope  is  either 
going  to  have  some  kind  4f  a  capacity  for 
participation  in  its  own  defense,  or  It  is 
going  to  share  in  real  tetftis  in  our  own 
capability.  I  don't  see  how.  if  Europe  does 
move  the  way  we  both  think  If  may,  toward 
some  kind  of  entity,  that  it  is  going  to  be 
content  to  be  merely  under  otir  umbrella. 
But  this  is  talking  in  ternft  of  decades,  or 
at  least  a  decade.  You  are  : 
tomorrow. 

Nuclear  sharing  solutic 

Senator  Chubch.  Right. 
ent  situation  in  Etirope, 
we  now  must  make — and  llihls  will  be  my 
last  question,  Mr.  Chalrmah — in  regard  to 
the  nuclear-sharing  problem,  would  you  be 
incimed  to  favor  a  continijmg  effort  to  im- 
mediately secure  some  foriq  of  "hardware" 
solution,  or  would  you  thfaik  that  trying 
now  to  find  a  solution  along  the  lines  of  the 
consultative  arrangement  contemplated  by 
the  McNamara  committee  '  would  represent 
the  better  course  of  action  t 

Mr.  Bowie.  You  might  be  interested  to 
know,  sir,  in  my  report  of  1 1960,  I  proposed 
we  should  first  start  with  ftying  a  consult- 
ing arrangement  to  see  whieither  this  would 
■atlsfy  the  Etu-opeans.  Only  later  would 
I  have  moved  to  some  kind  of  collective  force 
if  necessary.  So  naturally  I  am  in  favor  of 
doing  all  you  can  through  a  consultative 
group. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  in  the  long  run  I  don't  thlixk  this 
will  be  found  satisfactorvt  But  I  don't 
think  at  ail  that  the  situation  is  right  now 
to  press  for  some  form  of  pbllective  cmswer 
•t  this  moment.  I 

Senator  Chttrch.  Yes.  I'  think  I  agree 
with  that. 

ilre  sot;ereisrn  nations  apti  to  relinquish 
control  over  nuclear  weapons? 

One  final  question.  I , 

Assuming  that  we  are  bo^lk  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  Europeans  ^11  work  toward 
Increased  coheslveness  In  [the  years  ahead, 
would  you  think  that  a  central  control  over 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  one  of  the  next 
things  that  national  goveri^aents  might  re- 
linquish to  a  developing  Mntral  authority, 
or  one  of  the  last  things  t^fit  national  gov- 
ernments might  be  inclined  to  relinquish? 

Mr.  BowtB.  I  think  that  depends  really  very 
much  on  essentially  French  policy. 

I  think  myself  that  if , j  Xor  Instance — if 
there  had  not  been  the  Nassau  agreement, 
that  you  might  very  well  have  seen  the 
British  moving  toward  acdqptance  of  some 
kind  of  collective  solution  i  relatively  earlier. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  ;me — sorry  I  have 
lost  the  thread  of  the  questlbb. 

Senator  Cinnica.  That  is  fUl  right.  I  think 
you  have  already  answered;  it.  It  was  spec- 
ulative. 

tlie  question  I  asked  wakt  whether,  given 
the  attachment  of  governmlents  to  their  sov- 
ereign rights,  whether  the  uallnqulshment  of 
sovereign  control  over  a  lift>and-deatb  mat- 
ter like  nuclear  weapons  flight  not  be  one 
of  the  last  things  that  gokvmments  would 
yield,  rather  than  one  of  jthe  first,  in  this 
evolutionary  movement.       I 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  may  well  be,  sir.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  U  a  wlAe  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  oii  not  in  Europe, 
among  Europeans,  as  to  1»hether.  in  fact, 
they  have  any  sovereign  control  at  this  point 
of  this  life  and  death  matter.  If  a  person 
takes  seriously  the  national  forces  as  if  they 
Were  really  an  independent;  capacity  to  wage 
war,  then  be  looks  at  it  another  way. 

Senator  CHmcH.  But  ev*n  iX  it  is  only  a 
wlRger.  it  might  be  a  vert  important  one. 

Mr.  Sown.  Yes. 
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Senator  Chttrch.  That  is  to  say  a  trigger  on 
our  force  or  some  other  force. 

Mr.  Bowie.  If  you  are  talking  about,  say, 
the  present  French  Government,  I  think  they 
would  be  a  very  long  time  in  relinquishing 
that. 

Senator  Chtjbch.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  CHAiRMAif.  Senator  Gobe? 

Eisenhower's  decision  against  sending  troops 
to  southeast  Asia 

Senator  Gore.  Professor  Bowie,  reference 
was  made  earlier  today  to  the  decision  of 
President  Eisenhower  against  the  commit- 
ment of  combat  troops  in  southeast  Asia. 
This  decision  was  made,  I  believe,  at  the  time 
you  were  an  official  of  the  State  Department. 
WoTild  you  be  able  to  recall  to  the  commit- 
tee yoTir  views  of  that  question  at  the  time; 
and  second,  your  recommendation  to  Secre- 
tary Dulles  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
get  some  advice  as  to  the  proprieties  of  testi- 
fying about  these  kinds  of  confidential  ret- 
latlons  in  public  session.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy talking  about  it  with  you  in  executive 
session,  but  I  enjoyed  at  that  point  a  con- 
fidential relation,  and  I  don't  want  in  any 
way  to  be  lacking  in  candor  with  the  com- 
mittee. But  on  the  other  band  I  don't  know 
that  I  feel  that  It  is  proper  to  discuss  these 
dlscvissions  within  an  administration  or  one's 
advice  in  a  confidential  capacity  In  public 
session.  I  would  like  your  advice  as  to  what 
are  the  proprieties.  My  own  instinct  is  that 
it  is  doubtful. 

Senator  Oobe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too.  woTild 
yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  chairman  in  this 
regard.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest,  before 
the  chairman  rules,  that  some  of  the  partici- 
pants of  that  period,  now  12  years  ago,  have 
written  books  about  it.  Professor  Bowie  is 
before  this  committee  for  confirmation  to  a 
very  high  poet.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he 
is  a  very  estimable  gentleman.  I  shall  view 
the  confirmation  In  light  of  the  great  tragedy 
in  which  we  and  many  others  are  involved 
in  southeast  Asia.  It  wotild  seem  that  if  he 
reached  a  conclusion  in  that  regard,  which 
could  be  a  point  of  departure,  to  discuss  our 
initial  involvement  there,  let  tis  solicit  his 
views  on  it. 

Mr.  Bowie.  My  only  question,  sir,  is  not 
whether  I  should  try  to  answer  your  ques- 
tlou,  but  whether  I  should  try  to  do  so  in 
executive  session. 

Senator  Oore.  I.  too.  submit  that  to  the 
chairman. 

Senator  Clakk.  Before  the  chairman  rules, 
may  I  make  a  short  statement  which  may 
have  some  bearing  on  your  ruling. 

I.  too.  have  a  very  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Bowie's  integrity  and  ability  and  expert 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  foreign  affairs. 
I  know  him  well,  and  I  have  regard  forhlm. 
I  have  a  great  many  questions  I  want  to  ask 
him  about  his  views  on  variovu  aspects  of 
foreign  poUcy.  It  may  well  be  that  a  good 
many  of  them  should  be  asked  In  executive 
session.  I  don't  know  that  that  would  nec- 
essarily deter  Senator  Gore  from  suggesting 
that  the  present  question  is  entirely  an  ap- 
propriate one  to  ask  in  open  session.  But  I 
personally  don't  see  how  we  can  get  through 
the  hearing  this  morning,  becavise  I  have 
several  hoiuv  of  examination. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  is  trying  to  rush 
the  committee.  This  is  a  very  important  as- 
signment. 

Nominee's  attitude  toward  VS.  tnvolvement 
in  Vietnam 

It  Is  hard  for  me.  Mr.  Bowie,  to  see  that 
there  is  any  matter  of  security  involved  at 
this  late  date  concerning  yotir  attitude  at 
that  time.  You  may  feel  that  you  are  vio- 
lating a  confidence  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  As  I  aaid,  much  has  been  written 
about  this  matter  by  various  people  involved 
at  the  time.  There  may  be  some  aspect  of  it 
which  the  Secretary  confided  In  you  which 


yffu  would  not  want  to  reveal.  1  don't  know 
that  there  is  any  way  we  can  Influence  your 
judgment  about  that. 

What  I  think  the  Senator  wants  to  know — 
and  I  am  very  curious  myself — is  what  is 
your  general  attitude  toward  OTir  Govern- 
ment's involvement  in  the  situation  in 
southeast  Asia,  then  and  now.  It  is  not  ir- 
relevant to  know  what  your  attitude  was  at 
that  time.  We  recently  held  hearings  on  the 
situation  in  Vietnam.  We  had  General 
Gavin,  who  was  intimately  concerned  with 
this  decision,  I  beUeve,  as  the  head  of  plan- 
ning for  General  Rldgway.  You  were  there 
at  the  time.  You  are  familiar  with  General 
Rldgway's  recommendation,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Troop  decision  is  now  a  matter  of 
public  record 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  participated 
in  the  meetings.  This  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  And  It  Is  a  matter  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed here.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any 
way  we  can  bring  pressure  on  you  to  answer 
If  you  don't  wish  to.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
great  Interest  to  us  as  to  what  you  wish  to 
say. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spectfully disassociate  myself  from  that  ob- 
servation. 

The  Chairman.  What  observation? 

Senator  Stmxngton.  The  witness  has  said 
he  would  be  glad  to  testify  in  executive  ses- 
sion. He  is  not  withholding  anything.  He  Is 
simply  asking  whether  the  Chair  feels  it  is 
proper  for  him  to  testify  on  this  matter  In 
open  session,  or  in  executive  session.  That  is 
not  withholding  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  withdraw  the  way  my 
statement  was  put.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
quite  right.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  he  was 
withholding  information.  What  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  at  is  that  the  question  Is  whether 
to  send  U.S.  troops  to  aid  the  French  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  a  matter  of  such  great  inter- 
est, about  which  books  have  been  written, 
that  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  a  reluctance 
to  discuss  it  in  public.  The  judgment  of 
this  conunlttee  always  has  to  be  reinforced 
by  the  Senate.  I  had  not  anticipated  any 
such  question.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
a  discussion  of  matters  that  took  place  that 
long  ago  would  raise  the  question  of  secu- 
rity. If  it  raises  a  matter  of  your  person^ 
relations  with  Secretary  Dulles,  then  I  don't 
wish  to  embarrass  anyone.  But  there  has 
been  long  discussion  pro  and  con  about  the 
wisdom  of  that  decision  at  that  time. 

We  all  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Bowie's 
integrity.  I  trust  his  judgment.  If  he  says 
he  thinks  that  a  matter  of  this  kind 
shouldn't  be  discussed,  that  he  is  unwilling 
to  discuss  it  in  public  session,  I  think  we 
have  to  abide  by  his  judgment  and  pursue 
the  matter  in  private  session.  However,  I 
don't  see  why  It  cannot  be  discussed  in  pub- 
lic session. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  sir.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
an  executive  session.  I  would  be  more  com- 
fortable if  I  could  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  express  whatever  views  I  have,  either  off 
the  record  or  in  executive  session. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  discuss  events 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  security. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  have  to  do 
with? 

Mr.  Bowix.  It  was  a  confidential  relation- 
ship which  I  enjoyed  with  the  Secretary,  and 
which  it  seems  to  me — I  don't  have  in  front 
of  me  all  the  records.  I  am  going  to  have 
to  testify  from  memory  of  13  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  that. 
If  a  fact  is  at  all  vague,  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  say  that  you  cannot  recall. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  don't  want  in  any  way  to 
withhold  any  information  from  the  commit- 
tee. But  I  would  feel  more  comfortable  try- 
ing to  do  It  in  executive  session,  sir. 
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The  CRAntMAN.  I  agree  we  would  all  be 
more  comfortable  U  all  of  this  were  In  execu- 
tive session. 

I  don't  wlsb  to  make  too  big  a  point  of  It. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  our  policies  in  this 
area  are  especially  significant  at  this  time. 
It  is  stUl  a  very  Important  subject — how  our 
vital  interests  are  InvolTed  In  southeast  Asia 
now.  And  It  was  at  that  time  as  well  It 
seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Let  me  Just  say  In  general  that 
my  feeling  was  that  our  Interests  were  In- 
volved In  southeast  Asia,  that  I  favored  the 
support  which  we  gave  to  the  French,  not 
because  I  liked  the  way  the  French  effort  was 
being  conducted  or  not  because  I  particularly 
liked  the  political  basis  on  which  It  was  being 
handled,  but  simply  because  It  seemed  to  me 
that  it  was  Important,  that  If  possible  this 
area  not  be  lost.  It  seemed  to  me  then.  It 
seems  to  me  now 

The  Chaixman.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"lost"? 

Mr.  Bowoc.  Well,  dominated  by  what  are 
now  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Senator  Ocas.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  witness'  preference  for  an  executive  ses- 
sion, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sole 
purpoee  of  my  question  Is  to  determine  my 
position  with  respect  to  his  conflrmaion,  I 
defer  to  his  wishes.  I  withdraw  the  ques- 
tion. I  will  submit  such  questions  in  execu- 
tive session. 

The  CHAHUcAif.  You  don't  wish  to  ask  any 
more? 

Senator  Ooaz.  Not  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Chaoiican.  Senator  Symington? 

Senator  Stmimcton.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Praise  for  iMckground  of  loitne^a 

Mr.  Bowie,  I  cannot  imagine  anybody  hav- 
ing more  experience  than  that  which  you 
bring  to  this  position.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  this  town  under  five  Presi- 
dents. Some  may  not  agree,  but  I  think  all 
five  made  some  mistakes. 

The  question  of  the  past  is  a  serioui  prob- 
lem, especially  U  one  remembers  that  old 
quotation  of  those  who  forget  history  being 
forced  to  repeat  it. 

I  have  known  of  you  and  your  family  for 
many  years.  I  think  it  very  fine,  with  the 
problems  this  Nation  faces  in  the  world  to- 
day, that  a  man  with  your  background — 
although  you  probably  have  made  a  few  mis- 
takes yourself — has  agreed  to  take  on  the  job. 
Foreign  policy,  many  people  often  forget,  is 
directed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  at  times,  depending  on 
conditions  and  personalities,  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  can  remember  not  too  long  ago,  when  a 
director  of  the  policy  planning  staff  was  cut 
out  of  the  herd  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
destroy  him.  I  am  impressed  as  to  your 
qualifications  by  the  fact  you  have  been  a 
director  of  the  policy  planning  staff,  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  policy  planning, 
a  professor  of  law  at  one  of  our  great  uni- 
versities, at  the  present  time  a  professor  of 
international  relations  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  International  Affairs,  and  have 
been  highly  decorated  by  your  country  for 
meritorious  service. 

I  am  worried  about  slots  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  not  being  filled.  The  fact  you 
have  written  articles,  and  expressed  your 
opinion,  and  made  studies  and  reports  on 
these  matters,  means  to  me  that  you  are  in 
an  extraordinarily  good  position  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  his  assistants,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtea  cm  policy. 

So  even  though  you  may  have  done  some 
things  In  the  past  which  turned  out  to  be 
wrong,  that  has  happened  to  other  pe<^le  in 
government,  on  both  sldea — in  the  legislative 
and  the  executive,  and  also  in  the  Judiciary. 

To  me  it  is  yoxir  experience  that  counts 
more  than  anything  else. 
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Who  suggested  you  take  this  position  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Rusk,  and 
President  Johnson. 

Senator  Symington.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  have  all  asked 
you  to  come  down  here  and  help  them  with 
the  problems  they  have  today  with  respect 
to  our  position  In  the  world;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Bowne.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  I  am  sure  in 
your  background  we  will  find  some  things 
we  do  not  agree  with,  and  I  am  also  sure 
that  If  you  were  candid  with  us,  as  I'm 
sure  you  would  be.  in  executive  session  you 
would  say  perhaps  you  yourself  have  iiiade 
a  mistake  or  two. 

But  again,  I  congratulate  you  on  being 
willing  to  come  back  into  this  Jungle  to  work 
for  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world.  I  want  to  tell  you  this  morning 
that  I  fully  Intend  to  vote  for  you  for  con- 
firmation; and  in  my  opinion  that  will  be 
the  position  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  BowDE.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Senator  Case? 

Senator  Case.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Can  the  United  States  revert  to  an  iaoiation- 
i»t  policy  T 

A  predecessor  of  yours  In  this  poet,  George 
Kennan,  was  down  before  the  committee 
last  spring.  He  testified  in  a  very  pro- 
found and  interesting  way  about  a  good 
many  things.  In  the  course  of  a  colloquy 
that  I  had  with  him,  I  aaked  him  his 
conception  of  the  role  of  a  great  power  in 
the  free  world  today.  He  very  frankly  said 
that  he  was  coming  to  be  increasingly  an 
Isolationist — that  is  almost  an  exact  state- 
ment of  what  he  said.  What  is  your  feel- 
ing about  this? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  am  afraid  It  is  quite 
far  removed  from  that  sir. 

Senator  Case.  I  think  you  are  quite  aware 
of  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Bowie.  In  general  I  remember.  My 
feeling,  sir,  is  this.  I  feel  that  we  are  In  a 
period  In  history  In  which  technology  and 
science  and  various  economic  and  other 
forces  are  pulling  ua  all  together  whether 
we  like  It  or  not. 

As  the  world  has  come  out  of  the  postwar, 
immediate  postwar  period,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  degree  of  dominance  or  predomi- 
nance of  countries  like  the  United  States 
has  necessarily  declined,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  efforts  to  work  out  some 
kind  of  more  viable  order.  International  or- 
der, and  that  the  problem  is  to  do  this  by 
ways  which  engage  the  interests  of  other 
pe<9le,  not  trying  to  dominate  them  or  not 
trying  to  tell  them  what  they  must  do,  but 
to  find  ways  in  which  their  Interests  and 
ours  are  parallel  or  similar,  and  then  to  try 
to  work  out  ways,  Institutional  procedures, 
and  others,  for  trying  to  meet  them. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  true  whether  you 
look  at  our  relations  with  Ehirope,  whether 
you  look  at  our  relations  with  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  or  whether  you  look  at  our 
relations  with  the  Communist  world.  Each 
of  these  poses  definite  kinds  of  problems. 
Each  requires  us  to  find  ways  in  which  we 
can  create  some  kind  of  a  framework  for  ac- 
tion which  will  assure  our  own  continued 
safety  from  the  nuclear  weapons,  and  from 
the  disorders  of  the  underdeveloped  world, 
and  from  any  contlniiing  expansionist  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Communists — but  we 
must  approach  It  In  a  much  more  positive 
way,  trying  to  create  some  sort  of  framework 
within  which  the  positive  alms  of  these  dif- 
ferent peoples  can  be  met  In  a  manner  which 


will    promote    stability,     promote    growth. 
promote  sec»irlty. 

So  I  don't  see  how  we  can  disengage  or 
revert  to  an  Isolationist  kind  of  a  policy,  it 
just  does  not  seem  to  me  consistent  with  the 
role  which  history  has  thrust  upon  us. 

In  saying  that,  I  don't  feel  either  that  we 
should  think  that  we  can  call  the  tune  all 
over  the  world,  or  that  we  can  be  the  ones  to 
prescribe  all  the  answers,  or  require  other 
people  to  do  our  bidding.  It  seems  to  nie 
the  trick  is  to  find  ways  in  which  we  evoke 
cooperative  efforts  In  all  these  problems. 

Senator  Case.  Well,  of  course,  I  didn't  talk 
with  Mr.  Kennantong  enough  to  develop  thr. 
or  find  out  his  thinking  on  this.  I  didn't  g.n 
the  impression  that  he  thought  this  was 
necessarily  an  ideal  situation  but  rather™ 
was  a  matter  of  prudent  judgment — that  is 
to  say,  what  was  feasible. 

Other  nations  must  help  carry  the  load 

Isn't  there  great  danger  that  the  course 
we  are  Involved  In,  for  example.  In  Vietnam, 
may  lead  us  to  the  position  in  which  we  are 
carrying  the  whole  load.  As  a  matter  of  tac- 
tics, isn't  it  necessary  for  us  to  be  willing  to 
say  to  the  other  countries  of  the  world  in 
Europe,  in  the  Far  East,  in  Africa,  In  Latin 
America,  if  you  will — we  are  willing  to  help, 
but  you  have  got  to  share  and  carry  the  load 
in  your  area,  the  main  load? 

Now,  we  have  said  this  in  words,  but  we 
are  not  doing  it  in  fact  in  South  Vietnam. 
And  I  happen  to  favor  the  objectives  we  are 
trying  to  follow  in  South  Vietnam.  If  we 
can  carry  it  out  I  want  to  see  it  done.  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  it  Is  very  close  to  success 
or  even  is  feasible,  because  among  other 
things  is  this  very  natural  human  willing- 
ness of  Individuals  and  nations  to  let  the 
other  guy  carry  the  lOad  if  he  will. 

Now,  I  wish  you  would  comment  a  little 
bit  on  that. 

iix.  Bovnx,  Let  me  comment  on  the  gen- 
eral point. 

I  agree,  sir— what  I  tried  to  say  perhaps  In- 
adequately—  * 

Senator  Case.  I  don't  think  anything  you 
said  was  inconsistent  with  this. 

Bfr.  BowiE.  What  we  must  do  is  find  ways 
In  which  we  do  evoke  a  more  cooperative 
kind  of  relationship.  It  seems  to  me,  for 
example,  that  this  means  in  Biutjpe  that  we 
have  got  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Europe- 
ans are  going  to  have  to  carry  a  considerable 
part  of  their  own  load  about  their  destiny 
and  their  relations  and  their  structure,  and 
so  on. 

It  seems  to  me,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  under 
Mr.  Bell,  the  AID  I  think  moved  very  much 
In  the  direction  that  the  only  kind  of  effec- 
tive aid  was  aid  which  reinforced  self-help, 
which  reinforced  the  actions  by  the  local 
people  themselves  to  try  to  develop.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  nobody  can 
develop  a  country  from  the  outside.  What 
outside  assistance  can  do  is  to  help  signifi- 
cantly in  creating  the  conditions  under 
which  local  efforts  can  be  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. And  I  think  that  all  around,  we  have 
got  to  try  to  make  that  the  picture  of  the 
world  that  we  are  trying  to  develop,  and  we 
are  trying  to  work  toward. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  certain 
fields,  like  the  military  field,  there  isn't  any- 
body else,  any  other  country  which  at  this 
point  in  time  is  in  a  position  to  take  the 
part  of  the  load  which  potentially,  certainly. 
an  area  like  Europe  ought  to  be  able  to  carry. 
And  therefore  in  this  period  you  have  to  see 
whether  or  not  you  can  encourage  or  per- 
suade some  of  these  other  countries  which  do 
have  a  potential  to  carry  a  better  share  of 
the  load. 

Senator  Cub*.  All  right. 
Support  for  V.8.  position  in  Vietnam 

How  about  South  Vletauun?  I  Uke  it  you 
would  not  be  taking  tbU  job  on  unless  you 
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were  In  general  support  of  ibhe  administra- 
tion? I 

Mr.  Bownt.  Yes,  sir,  I  feelj*}. 

Senator  Case.  E^ven  though  you  are  not 
responsible  for  our  posltlonj 

Mr.  Bowie.  Let  me  be  ■wery  clear  I  have 
never  had  any  recent  respotifelbility  at  all  for 
this,  and  I  only  know  about  !lt  from  the  news- 
papers. But  my  own  baa^  feeling  is  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  simply  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam,  we  cannot  Btfford  to— on  the 
other  hand.  I  strongly  faifdr  the  efforts  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  negotiated  solution.  I 
do  think  we  must  be  on  g\*^  lest  this  pre- 
empt too  much  of  our  attintion  and  focus. 
But  I  don't  see  any  escape  from  the  neces- 
sity of  not  walking  away  from  it,  and  not 
merely  for  the  effects  in  Viejtnam,  but  for  the 
effects  elsewhere.  In  the  wring  I  made  a 
trip  to  the  Far  East,  Japan;  India,  and  I  am 
struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  thoee  peo- 
ple are  split  personalities,  i  They  are  uneasy 
about  the  situation  In  Soiith  Vietnam,  but 
equally  vmeasy  that  we  should  walk  away 
from  it.  And  so  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
doubt  that  if  we  gave  the  impression  that  we 
could  be  pushed  out  of  Vtttnam,  It  would 
have  very  profoundly  darwglng  effects  in 
much  of  Asia,  and  also  I  think  elsewhere. 
So  I  think  we  are  caught  in  (tbe  very  awkward 
position  which  I  would  hopt  and  pray  we  will 
find  a  way,  by  negotiation  hopefully,  to  settle 
the  thing  as  soon  as  posslbia, 

*  *  *  I    *  * 

Committee  pro<»Iure 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Chaiijman,  I  would  ask 
the  chalrm&n  to  enforce  tqe  10-mlnute  rule 
on  me.  I  have  so  many  iquestions  that  I 
know  I  will  never  get  through  with  them. 

The  Chaikman.  We  don't;  follow  that  rule, 
except  when  the  clrcumstatices  Indicate. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  iay,  to  the  three 
members  of  the  committed '  still  here,  if  at 
any  time  you  desire  to  ask  |  Questions,  please 
ask  me  to  yield  and  I  will  be'  only  too  glad  to 
do  so,  [I 

The  Chairman.  In  vlewjif  the  late  hotu-. 
I  think  we  will  not  get  to  M-.  Schaetzel  this 
morning.    And  I  must  go  M  the  Capitol. 

I  am  euie  Mr.  Bowie  will  be  glad  to  come 
back  again.  We  will  be  sMing  a  good  deal 
of  him.  We  might  as  well'  get  acquainted 
now  as  later.  We  will  hav«  to  set  another 
date.  You  will  be  available  tor  another  date, 
won't  you?  ' 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes.  I 

Senator  Case.  Couldnt  Ue  confirm  him 
now  and  have  him  back,  Mn  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  With  tht^ti  understanding, 
you  may  proceed  as  long  as  jyiou  like. 

Senator  Clark.  How  lond^'does  the  Chair- 
man intend  to  sit?  | 

The  Chairman.  I  must  leave  at  12  for  the 
Ci^ltol.  If  you  wish  to  continue  for  a  few 
minutes,  you  may.  If  not,  ^u  may  adjotim 
when  you  like,  and  we  will  hive  a  later  meet- 
ing arranged  by  the  stafB  at  Mr.  Bowie's 
convenience. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understand  all  commit- 
tees have  permission  to  sit  this  morning  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  moriing  hour,  is  that 
correct? 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  cofctect. 

Senator  Clark.  I  wonder  It  there  has  been 
any  extension  of  the  time  ■^e  may  sit. 

The  Chairman.  It  doesi)'i  matter  when 
you  are  only  questioning,  "tfe  are  not  taking 
votes. 

Senator  Clark.  I  must  gtt  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  Bowie,  let  me  say  agaizf  the  high  regard 
In  which  I  hold  you  as  aa  individual.  I 
would  concur  with  all  the  ilce  things  Sena- 
tor Symington  said  about:  you,  except  the 
last  sentence.  With  respect  to  that  I  would 
reserve  my  ovm  position  on  confirmation. 
Political  affiliation  of  iwminet 

Do  you  consider  yourself  %  Republican  or 
•  Democrat? 

Mr.  Bown.  I  am  an  Inde{>endent,  sir,  I 
*Ba  registered  in  Marylanc    as  a  Democrat. 
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since  I  moved  to  Massachusetts,  I  am  regis- 
tered as  an  Independent.  When  I  camne  down 
first  about  the  job  with  Mr.  Dulles — as  I  said, 
I  had  never  met  him  before.  When  Bedell 
Smith  who  was  Under  Secretary,  took  me  In, 
I  saJd  "There  are  two  things  you  ought  to 
know,  sir.  One  is  I  am  registered  as  a  Demo- 
crat and  the  other  is  that  I  am  rather  can- 
tankerous, and  express  my  views  rather 
forcefxUly."  He  said,  "On  the  first,  I  dont 
care  If  you  voted  for  Elsenhower,"  which  I 
had,  and  on  the  second  he  said,  "I  want 
that."  So  I  would  consider  myself  as  essen- 
tially an  Independent,  but  a  bona  fide  Inde- 
pendent, because  I  think  if  I  went  back  from 
the  time  I  first  voted  and  tabulated  the 
various  candidates  for  I^resldent  for  whom  I 
voted,  it  would  come  out  about  even.  A 
little  bit  more  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Senator  Clark.  I  assiune,  and  contradict 
me  If  I  am  wrong,  that  you  did  not  vote  for 
Mr.  Goldwater? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Office  of  Counselor  of  State  Department 

Senator  Clark.  Now,  I  will  make  a  short 
preliminary  statement  and  then  ask  you  a 
question.  It  is  my  understanding  that  some 
time  ago,  when  Mr.  Rostow  was  appointed  the 
chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  the 
office  of  counselor  for  the  State  Department 
was  abolished,  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  that. 
My  understanding  was  the  two  were  merged. 

Senator  Clark.  Tee,  but  I  think  there  was 
only  one  Individual,  Mr.  Rostow.  carried  both 
responsibilities,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BovnE.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  now  my  understand- 
ing that  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  a  career  Foreign 
Service  officer,  has  been  made  the  chairman 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  Is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  also  my  understand- 
ing— and  don't  answer  this  if  you  don't  feel 
inclined  to — that  he  Is  one  of  the  principal 
protagonists  in  the  State  Department  o'  the 
MLF.     Are  you  in  a  position  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  He  was  certainly  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  good  enough. 

Now,  do  you  know  why  the  office  of  coun- 
selor was  split  off  from  the  office  of  chairman 
of  the  Planning  Staff? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No;  I  don't,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  No  explanation  was  made 
to  you  as  to  why  this  office  was  relnstltuted 
when  you  talked  with  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Secretary  Ball  and  President  Johnson? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir.  What  was  said  to  me 
was  that  historically  or  traditionally  these 
had  been  two  separate  functions,  and  that — 
I  think  It  was  about  1961  when  Mr.  Rostow 
was  named,  they  had  wished  to  economize  on 
one  assistant  secretaryship,  and  so  had  com- 
bined.the  director  of  policy  planning,  which 
had  been  made  an  assistant  secretary  in  1956, 
with  the  counselor's  job  in  order  to  pick  up 
an  extra  assistant  secretary.  And  that  they 
were  reverting  to  what  has  been  the  situa- 
tion when  I  actually  took  the  job  in  1953, 
which  was  that  the  director  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff  had  never  been  an  assistant 
secretary. 

Nominee's  attitude  toward  views  of  Mr. 
Rostow 

Senator  Clark.  Now,  you  and  Mr.  Rostow 
know  each  other  pretty  well,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  He  was  at  MIT  when  you 
were  at  Harvard? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yea. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  generally  speak- 
ing familiar  with  his  views  on  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  would  prefer  he  express  his 
own  views  on  foreign  policy,  sir.  What  do 
you  mean? 

Senator  Clark.  Tou  have  not  discussed 
them  with  him? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Of  course — on  many  topics. 
But  I  would  not  want  to  try  to  characterize 
them. 


Senator  Clark.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  am 
getting  at,  and  see  whether  you  think  you 
can  help  me  or  not.  Let  me  say  also  that 
any  time  I  ask  a  question  that  you  think 
would  be  better  answered  In  executive  ses- 
sion, please  don't  heeltate  to  say  so.  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  you  for  answers  which  you 
think  would  be  better  taken  up  in  executive 
session. 

My  overall  impression  is  that  since  the 
aGsassination  of  President  Kennedy,  both  the 
White  House,  and  to  a  substanUally  lesser 
extent  the  State  Department, '  because  they 
have  not  made  very  many  new  appointments, 
have  increasingly  come  under  the  guidance 
of  individuals  who  are  skeptical  about  moves 
for  cooperation  and  peace,  and  tend  to  give 
the  President  advice  which,  if  I  were  to  say 
is  belligerent,  I  would  be  overstating  the 
case,  but  which  nonetheless  indicate  a  very 
real  skepticism  of  efforts  toward  interna- 
tional cooperation  across  the  world,  and  that 
this  point  of  view  could  well  be  epitomized 
by  the  views  of  that  extremely  able  and  dedi- 
cated and  knowledgeable  American,  Mr. 
Rostow.  And  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is 
whether  you  generally  speaking,  and  philo- 
sophically, are  sympathetic  to  the  views 
which  Mr.  Rostow  has  quite  candidly  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
question  about  my  views.  But  when  you  ask 
me  whether  my  views  correspond  with  some- 
body else's  views,  and  I  dont  know  what  you 
have  in  your  mind  about  what  particular 
views — he  has  expressed  views  on  quite  a  lot 
of  subjects — I  would  rather  testify  about  my 
own  views,  and  let  you  you  decide  how  much 
they  parallel  his. 

Senator  Clark.  I  intend  to  ask  you  in  some 
detail  about  your  own  views.  I  thought  we 
might  take  a  shortcut.  But  I  realize  the 
dangers  of  guilt  by  association.  I  certainly 
don't  want  to  expose  you  to  that  possibility. 

Senator  Case.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Put  another  way,  I  expect  the  question  Is- 
are  you  a  hardliner? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes.  I  think  I  want  to 
know  l>efore  we  get  through  whether  he  Is 
a  hawk  or  dove.  He  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
owl  for  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Why  don't  you  ask  me  ques- 
tions which  you  think  will  shed  Ught  on 
this.  I  don't  try  to  characterize  myself  that 
way.  I  try  to  think  about  concrete  prob- 
lems as  best  I  can,  get  as  much  Information 
as  I  can  get,  arrive  at  a  judgment  knowing 
that  it  Is  full  of  human  frailty,  but  never- 
theless that  you  have  to  arrive  at  It.  And 
there  I  am.  I  am  deUgbted  to  tell  you  my 
views  on  any  number  of  problems,  and  you 
can  decide  what  I  am  In  terms  of  slogans. 

Senator  Case.  May  I  make  one  other  sug- 
gestion? I  am  running  for  office.  This  is 
always  a  good  experience.  It  means  you 
rethink.  It  pricks  the  pompousness.  It  also 
requires  a  person  not  only  to  distill  his  views, 
but  to  try  to  expound  where  he  stands,  and 
give  guidance  as  well  as  answer  questions. 

Now,  your  job,  of  course.  Is  to  answer 
questio.is  for  the  Government  later.  But 
your  Job  now  is  to  try  and  tell  us  and  tell 
the  world  where  you  stand.  And  1  want  only 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  your  views,  as  does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  both  for  our 
guidance  in  our  vote  on  your  confirmation, 
and  in  our  dealing  with  the  broad  problems 
that  we  all  face. 

Senator  Clark.  Before  you  reply,  let  me 
say  to  you,  air,  that  I  have  every  intention  of 
following  your  advice,  and  I  do  Intend  at 
some  length  to  develop  your  views.  But  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful,  and  poesibly  a 
shortcut,  since  you  and  Mr.  Rostow  are  not 
unknown  to  each  other,  to  ask  you  to  ex- 
press a  general  feeling  as  to  whether  you 
are  in  accord  with  his  views  or  not.  But  I 
am  certainly  willing  to  withdraw  It.  Now, 
It  you  care  to  say  something,  fine. 
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View$  of  Marshall  Shulman 

Mr.  Bown.  All  I  waa  going  to  aay,  air,  was 
that  I  abare  the  view  of  Marshall  StatUman, 
who  wrote  an  Interesting  book  called  "Be- 
yond the  Cold  War."  HU  basic  point  was 
that  he  felt  shorthands  like  "hard"  and 
"soft"  policy  were  more  misleading  than 
belpfiU.  I  feel  that  way,  too.  I  feel  that 
we  are  really  In  a  situation  In  which  a  good 
deal  more  nuance  U  required  than  those 
kinds  of  words  suggest.  I  don't  think  per- 
sonally that  "hard  liner"  Is  a  very  helpful 
way  to  summarize  the  kind  of  policy  which 
I  think  we  need  to  pursue.  It  seems  to  me 
that  all  over  the  world  we  need  a  policy 
which  embodies  much  more  nuance  than 
that,  much  more  shading,  indeed  much  more 
combining  of  differing  ai>proache8.  My  view, 
(or  Instance,  on  bow  to  approach  the  whole 
Soviet.  Eastern  European  world  is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  combine  two  elements. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  combine  the  element 
'of  dissuasion,  of  deterrents,  with  the  element 
of  trying  to  promote  cooperation.  What  do 
you  call  that?  I  don't  know.  It  a^eroB  to 
me  that  a  policy  that  Is  wise  is  going  to  have 
two  elements,  dual  elements,  which  to  a 
superficial  view  look  as  If  they  are  Incon- 
sistent. I  don't  think  they  are  at  all.  It 
seems  to  me  they  are  necessary  components 
of  an  adequate  t>olicy.  I  think  this  Is  true 
In  many  many  parts  of  the  world  t~>day. 
We  are  In  a  period  of  very  major  change.  In 
which  we  are  trying  to  Influence  to  the 
limited  degree  we  can  the  way  In  which 
change  occurs.  In  doing  so,  we  have  got  to 
have  carrot  and  stick  In  many  situations — 
toward  the  underdeveloped  world,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China. 

So  I  am  not  trying  to  escape  anything,  I 
am  Just  trying  to  be  accurate  about  what 
my  views  are. 
Pro^Uma  of  those  who  run  for  public  office 

Senator  Clabx.  I  agree  with  everything 
you  say.  But  as  Senator  Cask  said,  he  'i  up 
for  reelection;  I  am  not.  I  may  be  2  years 
from  now,  I  may  not.  When  the  chips  are 
down,  those  of  us  who  go  to  the  people  for 
confirmation  of  our  position,  for  reelection, 
we  have  to  take  sides,  we  have  to  decide 
which  way  to  vote.  We  have  to  decide  wheth- 
er we,  on  the  whole,  support  the  President's 
foreign  policy  or  don't.  And  in  the  act  of 
doing  that,  we  are  awfully  apt  to  fall  into 
cliches — hawk  and  dove,  hard  line,  soft  line. 
Tou  will  have  to  Indulge  us.  You  have  never 
had  the  privilege  of  running  for  public  olBce. 
You  are  now  being  asked  to  move  into  a 
very  high  position  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  I  suppose  we  bring  some  of  our 
semantics  Into  this  examination. 

Senator  Cask.  For  example,  you  have  to 
answer  the  question — do  you  favor  raising 
the  number  of  American  troops  In  Vietnam 
from  285,000  to  400,000? 

Senator  Ci.axk.  We  have  to  vote  on  that. 

Senator  Cass.  You  have  to  answer  this  on 
the  radio  and  on  television  and  to  the  public. 
"Well,  suppose  if  you  favor  that,  would  you 
go  to  700,000?    Where  do  you  draw  the  line?" 

Senator  Class.  Do  you  support  the  MLF  or 
don't  you? 

Senator  Cask.  That  is  right.  And  we  need 
help  In  answering  these  questions,  not  only 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  but  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  and  In  meeting  our  own 
responslbllltlea. 

Senator  Clasx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  yo\ir 
Indulgence  for  about  30  seconds.  I  have  a 
message  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told  a  critical  vote  to 
report  out  the  minimum  wage  bill  is  due. 
I  need  only  be  gone  for  1  minute.  Will  the 
Senator  Indulge  me? 

The  Chaisiiah.  You  go  ahead. 

Senator  Clakx.  I  will  be  right  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  fill  In  the  gap. 

devolution  in  Yugoslavia 
I    don't    wish    to    ^lange    the    train    ot 
thought  too  abruptly,  but  I  wonder  U  you 


woxild  care  to  comment  upon  stories  I  have 
been  reading,  particularly  one  this  morning, 
on  Yugoslavia.  Did  you  read  the  story  tbim 
morning  by  Anatole  8bub  on  YugoalMlaT 

Mr.  Bowiz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  la  very  Intereetlng.  As 
you  know,  he  la  the  corespondent  for  the 
Washington  Post. 

What  is  important  la  the  tremendoua  revo- 
lution going  on  In  Yugoslavia.  You  are 
familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  BowB.  Generally,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  care  to  com- 
ment on  It? 

Mr.  Bowix.  I  think  it  la  very  significant, 
sir,  and  very  interesting.  Aa  far  aa  I  can 
see,  Yugoslavia  really  is  In  the  vanguard  of 
the  evolution  that  is  going  on  In  much  of 
Eastern  Evirope.  And  I  gather  there  is  qxiite 
a  lot  of  ferment  In  many  directions.  In  the 
management  of  the  economy,  the  role  of  the 
party,  the  degree  of  scope  for  the  intellec- 
tuals, and  that  the  movement  la  Tery 
marked. 

This  sort  of  thing  there  will  perhaps  trans- 
mit Itself  gradually  to  some  of  the  other 
Eastern  European  countries,  where  there  is 
also  some  ferment,  but  nowhere  near  as  far 
reaching,  and  then  perhaps  In  some  degree 
also  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  may  see  a  series 
of  transmissions  of  this  experience  and  these 
attitudes  to  other  countries. 

The  Chahman.  If  that  is  your  hope,  why 
doesn't  this  country  encourage  the  move- 
ment more  than  it  does? 

Mr.  Bowxx.  What  sort  of  thing,  sir,  do  you 
have  in  mind,  trade? 

Most-favored-nation  clause  with  Yugoslavia 

The  Chairman.  Our  Government  aalj  a 
couple  of  years  ago  repealed  the  moot- 
favored-natton  clause  with  Yugoslavia,  and 
It  took  an  awful  lot  of  work  and  pain  and 
trouble  to  reinstate  it.  Do  you  remember 
that? 

Mr.  Bown.  Mo;  I  don't  remember  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yea.  It  was  repealed  In 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I  was  away,  and 
I  think  others  were  caught  unaware.  The 
repealer  originated  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Ambassador  Kennan  gave  for  his  resignation, 
that  be  could  not  work  with  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment— these  are  my  words— »  Govern- 
ment that  performs  in  this  fashion.  Here  he 
was  trying  to  cultivate  and  to  promote  what 
you  said  was  your  hc^>e,  and  then  the  Con- 
gress took  what  I  call  a  negative  attitude. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  our  actions 
have  been  very  neutral,  if  not  negative.  We 
have  paid  Upeervice  to  Bast-West  trade,  and 
to  better  relations,  but  we  have  really  done 
very  little. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  BowtB.  I  don't  agree,  sir,  that  we  have 
done  very  little.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amount  of  exchange,  movement  of  people,  Is 
very  considerable.  We  get  a  fair  number  of 
people  through  our  Harvard  center. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  get  all  there 
Is,  dont  you? 

Mr.  BowiR.  I  don't  know  about  that.  We 
get  as  many  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  our  efforts 
have  been  very  limited. 

Eastern  Europe  is  an  area  I  am  very  in- 
terested in — the  improvement  of  relations 
with  these  countries  and  the  possibility  of 
the  evolution  away  from  communlam,  which 
you  referred  to. 

Mr.  Bown.  Am  I  wrong  In  thinking  that 
Congress  has  not  been  eagw  to  provide  the 
basis  for  the  trade? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  right.  It 
was  Congress  that  initiated  the  action  I  Just 
referred  to.  And  it  is  Congress  that  la  refus- 
ing to  move  on  the  consular  treaty.  I  may 
say  that  this  has  been  Influenced  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  by  members  of  the  executive, 
particularly  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  You  are 
aware  of  that,  are  you  not? 


Mr.  Bowxx.  Tea,  sir.  I  read  the  news- 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  so. 

I  waa  Juat  taking  up  the  time.  You  go 
ahead. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  Senator  Prix,  who  hasn't  had  a 
chance  to  question. 

The  Chairman.  Fine.  You  go  ahead,  i 
must  go  to  the  floor  now. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  adjourn  the  ses- 
sion reasonably  soon. 

The  CHAiRMAir.  That  Is  all  right,  whenever 
you  wish.  Mr.  Bowie,  the  staff  will  get  in 
touch  with  you  to  arrange  a  mutually  con- 
venient time  for  another  meeting. 

Senator  Clark.  I  ask  the  staff  now  to  give 
me  a  call,  because  I  want  very  much  to  be 
here.  I  have  some  conflicting  engagements. 
So  let's  find  a  time  In  the  reasonably  near 
future. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowenateln  will  con- 
ault  with  you. 

Senator  Clark.  Senator  Psll. 

Senator  Pxll.  Mr.  Bowie,  I  have  not  been 
at  the  hearing.  I  have  looked  through  your 
biography.  I  have  followed  your  career 
through  the  years  with  considerable  Interest. 

Nominee's  reasons  for  leaving  State  Depart- 
ment in  1957 

I  have  one  question  which  I  believe  has 
not  been  asked.  And  that  is,  when  you  left 
the  Department  In  1957,  did  you  leave  with 
disaffection  for  the  Dulles  foreign  policy? 
Did  you  leave  because  of  the  desire  to  return 
to  the  academic  life?  What  was  your  basic 
reason  for  leaving? 

Mr.  Bown.  There  were  several,  sir. 

As  I  think  I  said  before  you  came  Into 
the  room,  my  conception  of  a  role  like  this 
ia  that  aa  a  staff  man,  you  are  entitled  to 
ask  to  be  heard,  and  that  you  must — that 
la  a  right.  That  after  you  are  heard,  then 
It  la  up  to  the  person  that  you  are  advising 
to  make  the  decision,  and  you  must  take  it 
as  he  makes  It,  but  at  some  point  you  must 
decide  whether  or  not  the  number  of  times 
at  bat  plus  the  number  of  hits  scored  is 
worth  the  effort  and  whether  or  not  you 
have  worn  out  yotir  welcome.  Any  man  who 
holds  high  office,  who  puts  up  with  a  man,  as 
a  staff  man,  who  is  critical,  tries  to  be  force- 
ful, must  a'''  some  point  get  tired  of  hearing 
critical  comments.  So  I  would  not  deny 
that  by  the  time  mld-1957  had  been  reached 
I  felt  that  perhaps  the  Ume  had  come  to 
leave.  This  wasn't  due  to  disenchantment 
with  any  particular  policy,  nor  was  It  a  res- 
ignation In  huff,  or  anything  of  the  sort. 
My  relations  with  Mr.  Dulles  afterward  were 
friendly  until  bis  death. 

Secondly,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  after 
a  certain  number  of  years,  a  person  in  one 
of  these  Jobs  essentially  uses  up  his  Intel- 
lectual capital.  I  waa  getting  to  the  point 
where  I  had  dug  into  positions  on  many 
things,  and  felt  perhaps  it  was  wiser  to  go 
back  into  academic  life.  I  always  assumed 
I  could  be  most  useful  In  a  career  which 
combined  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
service  with  a  considerable  amount  of  private 
life.  And  that  U  what  I  have  tried  to  do 
since  about  1939. 

And  so  It  was  entirely  consistent  with 
this  that  at  some  point  I  should  conclude 
that  it  waa  time  to  go  to  the  other  field. 
And  then  the  opportunity  which  was  offered 
by  Harvard  to  create  a  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Affaire  waa  a  very  interesting  one 
from  my  point  of  view.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  real  role  that  coiUd  be  played 
by  a  research  institution  like  that  contem- 
plated. And  so  I  was  very  much  templed  to 
go  Into  it.  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  9 
years  I  have  spent  In  that  effort. 

Again,  thU  waa  conalstent  with  my  feeling 
that  the  movement  back  and  forth,  intel- 
lectually, and  of  people,  between  the  uni- 
versities and  private  life,  and  th^  Govern- 
ment, plays  a  very  useful  and  creative  role. 
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So  I  would  not  want  to  ;  ve  the  Impres- 
sion that  I  resigned,  becausi  bf  some  explicit 
disagreement.  I  did  not.  iliit  for  the  vari- 
ous reasons  I  have  given,  1  iconcluded  that 
the  time  had  come  to  go  back  to  Harvard. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  yery  much. 

Sominee's  conception  of  cctinselor  position 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Bowie  [l  would  like  to 
turn  your  mind  back  to  tl «  Job  for  which 
you  have  been  nomlnatec  „  and  ask  you 
whether  you  would  tell  us , '  not  only  your 
own  concept  of  the  role  anc  function  of  the 
counselor  of  the  State  Dei  ^^tment,  as  the 
office  has  now  been  re-ciaated,  but  also 
what  conversations,  within  ttie  limits  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  you  had  w  <h  the  Secretary 
and  the  Under  Secretary  <if  the  President 
which  would  define  what  they  expect  you 
to  do? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  as  you  mow,  sir.  It  is  a 
Job  which  does  not  have  at  jj  administrative 
responBlbility.  i 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  a  staf  '{job? 

Mr.  BowEE.  It  is  a  staff  0b.  My  under- 
standing, as  the  matter  was  presented  to  me, 
was  that  the  Secretary  want<  d  somebody  who 
would  be  an  additional  perse  4  in  the  top  lev- 
els of  the  Department,  not  ii  ithe  administra- 
tion of  It,  but  in  the  polic  ytmaking  side  of 
it,  and  expected  the  Job  to  ^e  not  confined 
to  any  particular  region,  orr  any  particular 
field,  but  to  be  a  general  itlvlsory  kind  of 
function. 

Senator  Clark.  Will  you  have  personnel 
serving  under  you?  | 

Mr.  Bowie.  Aa  far  as  I  kt)ow,  I  will  only 
have  two  or  three  people,  ust  to  be  leg- 
men and  that  kind  of  thing.  ]  I  will  not  have 
staff  such  as  I  had  when  I  v  '^  on  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff,  where  I  had  ai  staff  of  10  peo- 
ple, highly  qualified,  expertj  Individuals. 

Senator  Clark.  Would  you  expect  to  at- 
tend the  Secretary's  dally  atktf  meetings? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  Is  my  ui  ierstandlng,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  With  the  IJnder  Secretary, 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretar"of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  is  there  In  an  a<  Itnlnistrative  ca- 
pacity. I  dont  know  of  (4ybody  else,  do 
jrou? 

Mr.  Bowie.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  a  small 
group.  I  don't  know  exactly  who  is  in  it. 
But  my  understanding  was  ^at  I  would  be 
within  this  group.  I 

Counselor's  relationship  to  the  Secretary  of 
State        I 

Senator  Clark.  And  wou  i  you  feel  that 
your  relationship  with  the  Secretary  In  terms 
of  policy  advice  would  be  i^ghly  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  two  Under*  Secretaries?  In 
other  words,  what  do  you  see  your  role  in 
the  hierEirchy  to  be?  \ 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  my  exjjerlence,  sir,  is 
that  you  have  to  earn  your  rtole  in  the  sense 
that  it  depends  very  much- -ibis  kind  of  Job 
depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of  relation 
which  you  develop  with  the  Secretary.  Now, 
I  have  known  Mr.  Rusk  over  a  period  of  years 
as  head  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and 
since.  I  believe  that  he  haa  certain  respect 
tor  me  or  wouldn't  have  s^ed  me.  I  am 
proceeding  on  the  assump  Ion  that  I  will 
work  out  a  relationship  of  ;trti8t  and  con- 
fidence which  will  make  it  possible  to  have 
my  views  listened  to,  and  fiom  time  to  time 
even  accepted.  ] 

I  have  assumed  that  I  w^kild  have  access 
essentlaUy  to  the  Secretary  ithe  Under  Sec- 
retary, j 

Senator  Clark.  Not  thrc(igh  any  inter- 
mediary? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  directly. 

Counselor's  relationship  uHtk  policy  planning 
staff       I 

Senator  Clark.  How  do  y^u  visualize  yotir 
relaUonshlp  with  Mr.  Owe*  and  the  other 
members  of  the  PoUcy  Plaqalng  Staff? 

Mr.  Bowie.  WeU,  my  expectation  is  that  a 
person  In  this  posltton  will  have  to  draw  on 


all  resources  of  the  Department — the  re- 
gional bureaus,  the  functional  secretaries, 
the  PoUcy  Planning  Staff.  And  I  would  ex- 
pect to  utilize  those  In  the  sense  not  of  being 
entitled  to  direct  anybody  to  do  anything, 
but  to  request  studies  and  utilize  the  output 
of  these  and  the  Intelligence  organization  of 
the  Department,  and  the  regional  bureaus. 

Senator  Clark.  I  can  understand  that. 
But  I  am  deeply  Interested  in  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff,  because  your  office  has  Just 
been  split  off  from  it.  It  was  attached  to  it 
at  one  time.  What  I  am  Interested  in  finding 
out  is  whether  in  terms  of  hierarchical  re- 
sponsibility for  the  formulation  of  policy, 
you  would  consider  Mr.  Owen  and  his  col- 
leagues on  the  same  level  in  terms  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Secretary,  or  would  you 
consider  them  to  some  extent  a  staff  agency 
to  which  problems  were  referred  by  you  to 
Under  Secretaries,  and  the  Secretary?  Do 
you  consider  yourself  on  a  par  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  rela- 
tions the  current  present  head  of  the  policy 
planning  staff  has  or  will  develop  with  the 
Secretary  or  the  future  Under  Secretary.  I 
I  cannot  possibly  testify  as  to  that. 

As  to  my  own  relation,  I  would  expect  to, 
as  you  put  it — I  certainly  have  no  authority 
or  responsibility  over  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff  as  the  Job  was  explained  to  me.  But 
I  would  hope  to  have 

Senator  Clark.  1'he  benefit  of  their  advice? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes — available  as  one  of  the 
sources  of  study  and  advice  among  many 
which  would  be  coming  up  from  the  Depart- 
ment, so  to  speak. 

Senator  Clark.  Wouldn't  you  have,  re- 
garding short-range  policy  as  well  as  long 
range,  a  particularly  intimate  relationship 
with  the  Policy  Planning  Staff? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  would  expect  frankly 
to  get  very  close  relations  with,  say,  Lincoln 
Gordon  in  the  Latin  American  Affairs,  or  the 
bead  of  the  other  regional  bureaus,  too. 

I  don't  understand,  sir.  I  hope,  yes,  to 
have  very  close  working  relationships  with 
each  of  these. 

Senator  Clark.  And  with  the  Policy  Plan- 
ning Staff? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Including  the  PoUcy  Planning 
Staff. 

Counselor's  relationship  vHth  the  White 
House  staff 

Senator  Ciark.  What  Is  your  concept  of 
your  relationship  with  the  White  House  staff, 
and  your  relationship  with  the  President? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  don't  asstune  that  a  person 
who  Is  a  subordinate  of  the  Secretary  would 
normally  have  direct  access  to  the  White 
House  or  to  the  President. 

Senator  Clark.  But  you  wotild  expect  to 
be  taken  in  from  time  to  time  on  matters  in 
your  matter  of  cognizance? 

Mr.  Bowie.  What  I  was  going  to  say  was  I 
would  expect  the  Secretary  would  Include 
me,  as  be  would  include  other  of  his  chief 
advisers.  In  particular  things  on  which  they 
had  been  working.  And  I  would  be  disap- 
pointed if  I  didn't  at  least  participate  in  that 
sense.  But  I  would  not  expect  to  have  any 
independent  access. 

Has  Mr.  Rostow  taken  over  Mr.  Bundy's 
position? 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  I  am  accurate  in 
saying  while  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  was  at  the  White  House,  he 
was  the  President's  principal  adviser  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  It  Is  a  little  obscure 
I  think  at  the  moment  as  to  whether  any  one 
Individual  has  succeeded  Mr.  Bundy  In  that 
area,  or  whether  two  or  three  individuals 
split  up  the  staff  responsibility  for  foreign 
policy  at  the  White  House  level.  But  there 
have  at  least  been  some  statements  In  the 
news  that  Mr.  Rostow  has  moved  into  Mr. 
Bundy's  spot.    I  guess  my  first  question  Is, 


Do  you  think  that  Is  an  accurate  statement 
or  not,  from  what  you  know? 

Mr.  Bowie.  This  really  goes  beyond  my 
competence;  I  don't  know  what 

Counselor's  relationship  with  Mr.  Rostow 

Senator  Clark.  Would  you  not  think  it 
likely,  that  In  your  new  Job,  you  would  be 
dealing  frequently  on  matters  of  policy  with 
Mr.  Rostow? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  It  works, 
sir.  On  the  basis  of  my  prior  experience,  I 
would  not  expect  that.  I  would  have  thought 
that  I  would  work  primarily  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  where  the  Secretary  wished  me  to 
do  so,  with  him,  with  the  President,  or  who- 
ever waa  acting  for  the  President.  I  would 
not  think  It  was  very  good  organization  hav- 
ing staff  people  work  directly.  Independently, 
and  separately. 

Senator  Clark.  Have  you  talked  to  Mr. 
Bundy  about  his  experiences  In  the  White 
House? 

Mr.  BowiE.  Since  he  left;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  my  rather  firm  Im- 
pression that  while  he  was  there — I  have 
enormotis  regard  for  his  ability — there  were 
a  great  many  problems  In  the  general  area  of 
foreign  policy,  and  foreign  policy  operations, 
which  were  screened  through  Mr.  Bundy,  who 
to  some  extent  at  least  was  the  chief  of  staff 
for  the  President  on  foreign  affairs. 

Now,  If  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  tell  me.  And  I  also  think — 
It  to  a  very  substantial  extent  Mr.  Rostow  was 
moved  Into  that  spot,  and  accordingly  the 
State  Department,  not  only  through  the  Sec- 
retary, but  through  the  Under  Secretary,  and 
through  you  if  you  are  confirmed,  would  be 
dealing  on  a  almost  daily  basis  with  Mr. 
Rostow.    Or  do  you  disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  You  are  asking  me,  sir,  some- 
thing I  cannot  answer  really.  But  my  guess 
would  be  of  course  that  Insofar  as  the  Secre- 
tary might  ask  me  to  handle  things  for  him,  I 
might  very  well  have  to  be  dealing  with  the 
White  House  staff  Including  Mr.  Rostow.  But 
I  thought  you  were  asking  a  different  ques- 
tion, and  maybe  I  misunderstood.  I  thought 
you  were  asking  about  Independent  relations. 

Senator  Clark.  No;  I  am  talking  about  your 
official  relationship.  You  have  answered  it. 
You  say  you  don't  know.  I  don't  know;  I 
am  guessing.  I  think  your  guess  it  pretty 
close  to  mine. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Bowie,  this  is  a  good 
place  to  stop.  With  your  permission  we  will 
recess  the  committee  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:15  pjn.,  the  committee 
was  adjourned,  to  reconvene  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  rather 
complete  my  statement,  if  I  may,  and 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

On  another  day,  August  23,  Dr.  Bowie 
again  was  interrogated  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  This 
time  he  was  questioned  from  5  minutes 
after  2  until  5  minutes  after  6.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  large  portion 
of  that  testimony  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nomination  of  Robert  R.  Bowie  op  Massa- 
chusetts, To  Be  Counselor  or  the  De- 
partment of  State — Resumed — Tuesday, 
August  23,  1966 

Senator  Clark.  The  committee  will  be  In 
session. 

Chairman  Fulbrigbt  la  presently  making 
his  opening  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  In  support  of  the  Peace  Corps  biU.    He 
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hopes  to  come  down  here  as  soon  as  he  Is 
able^  and  has  asked  me  to  preside  at  the  hear- 
ing until  either  he,  or  someone  else  who  has 
more  seniority  than  I,  can  show  up. 

At  the  last  bearing.  Mr.  Bowie.  I  was  ques- 
tioning you  about  your  understanding  of 
what  yovir  relationships  would  be  with  other 
members  of  the  State  Department  and  White 
House  staff.  I  think  we  had  disposed  of  that, 
at  least  to  my  satisfaction.  I  wonder,  how- 
ever, if  there  is  anything  else  that  you  would 
care  to  add,  having  had  a  chance  to  think 
over  our  colloquy. 

STATKMKirr  OF  BOBXBT  R.  BOWIE,  OF  MASSACHXT- 

anrs,  NOMiNrx  to  bk  counsklob  or  thx 

DXPABTIIXMT    OF   STATX RXSUMXD 

Mr.  BowiK.  I  don't  believe  ao.  sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  gave  you  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  hearing  some  of  the  docu- 
ments which  I  had  Intended  to  question  you 
about.  I  believe  you  had  them  reproduced 
and  returned  the  originals  to  me.  I  hope  this 
will  help  expedite  this  session. 

Extent  of  difference  betioeen  Rusk  and  Dulles 
foreign  policies 

At  the  last  session  the  chairman  Indicated 
that  he  was  concerned  that  you  had  served 
under  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  and  pre- 
sumably been  generally  responsive  to  his 
philosophy  with  respect  to  American  foreign 
policy.  Tou,  I  thought,  had  an  excellent  an- 
swer, that  you  didn't  always  agree  with 
Secretary  Dulles,  but  that  you  didn't  disagree 
with  him  often  enough  to  make  you  feel  you 
should  resign.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to 
respond  to  the  question  to  what  extent,  if 
at  all,  you  think  that  American  foreign  policy 
differs  to  any  significant  degree  today  under 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  as  opposed  to  that 
under  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

Before  you  answer,  the  Implication  of  the 
chairman's  question  was  that  there  Isnt  any 
significant  difference. 

Mr.  Bownc.  Well,  I  really  do  find  It  pietty 
hard  to  take  the  whole  range  of  American 
foreign  policy  in  two  substantial  periods  of 
time  and  compare  them.  But  my  own  feel- 
ing would  be  that  In  their  basic  elements 
both  are  seeking  to  create  a  viable  world — 
to  prevent  aggressive  expansion  and  domina- 
tion of  others,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  fos- 
ter cooperative  relations  where  possible,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  efforts  to  assist  the 
developing  countries  In  their  modernizing, 
to  foster  Atlantic  solidarity  and  Exiropean 
unity,  to  produce  a  stable  situation  in  the 
Far  Kast;  and  to  develop  better  relations  with 
the  communist  world. 

If  you  are  talking  on  lines  as  broad  as 
that,  of  course,  there  is  continuity  for  the 
period  of  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson,  it  seems  to  me.  But  If  you  get  Into 
more  ffne-gralned  analysis.  If  you  compare 
the  beginnings  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration with  the  end  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration you  find  great  differences  of 
emphasis,  and  to  my  mind.  If  you  look  at  oiu* 
policy  In  a  historic  sense.  It  has  been  grad- 
ually unfolding  and  developing  in  response 
to  changing  conditions  through  the  whole  20 
years.  But  in  Ita  basics,  it  seems  to  me,  there 
Is  a  continuity  about  it  through  aU  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUons.    That  is  the  way  I  see  It. 

Senator  Clabx.  The  chairman  suggested 
in  his  question,  that  you  see  little  difference, 
between  the  pollclfi  of  Mr.  Rusk  and  those 
of  Mr.  Dulles.  I  wonder  If  you  do  see  any 
significant  difference.    I  don't,  myself. 

Mr.  Bown.  Well,  tt  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  It 
really  In  part  depends  on  what  stage  you 
compare,  say,  under  Dulles.  Dulles  was  there 
for,  what  waa  It,  7  yean? 

US.  foreign  policy  under  Eisenhower 

cdmtnistration 

Senator  Clabk.  Let's  take  It  from  the  time 

Just  befcffe  the  end  of  the  period  when  Mr. 

Dulles  became  InoapaclUted;  his  last  view. 

Mr.  Bownc.  It  aaema  to  me  the  Important 

view  was  the  President's  view  In  each  caae 


as  I  saw  the  formation  of  foreign  policy.  In 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  the  final  au- 
thority was  held  by  the  President.  He  had 
great  confidence  and  placed  great  trust  In 
Mr.  Dulles,  but  be  did  by  no  means  give  him 
carte  blanche. 

As  I  saw  the  policies  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  say,  the  last  year  or  so  I  was 
there,  I  would  have  said  that  there  was  a 
conscious  effort  to  explore  ways  of  reaching 
better  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  a 
wide  variety  of  ways  of  which  the  visit  of 
Khrushchev  to  this  country  waa  only  the 
most  dramatic. 

I  would  have  said  that  there  was  a  deter- 
mination at  the  same  time  to  resist  any  ex- 
pansion by  force  or  subversion  from  what- 
ever quarter.  There  was  clearly  a  growing 
concern  for  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
and  the  ne«d  for  Increasing  amounts  of  as- 
sistance to  them.  1'here  was  a  real  concern 
with  trying  to  find  approachea  to  disarma- 
ment. You  remember  the  appointment  of 
Harold  Stassen  and  all  that  range  of  activi- 
ties which  was  designed  to  see  whether  there 
was  any  way  to  move  forward  in  that  respect. 
I  should  suppose  that  you  could  certainly 
find  parallels  to  each  of  thoee  lines  of  policy 
In  the  present  administration. 

If  you  take  the  general  atmosphere  of, 
say,  1957  as  compared  to  1966,  or  1030  as 
compared  to  1966,  there  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  inevitably  an  earlier  stage  in  the  move- 
ment toward  more  constructive  kinds  of  ac- 
tions in  the  1956  period  than  there  are  now. 
I  think  there  is  an  awareness  that  the  range 
of  things  that  we  have  to  be  working  at  in- 
cludes quite  a  variety  of  constructive  things 
which  need  to  be  done  with  the  hope  of 
moving  toward  a  viable  International  order 
which  would  have  a  place  in  It  for  the  differ- 
ing countries,  with  different  backgrounds, 
different  Interests,  and  different  purposes. 

In  a  thumbnaU  sketch  that  is  the  best  I 
can  do. 

Senator  Clabk.  Did  you  remain  In  the  De- 
partment after  Christian  Herter  became  Sec- 
retary of  State? 

Mr.  Bovnx.  No,  sir.  I  left  In  August  1967. 
Did  Secretary  Dulles  repudiate  Mr.  Stassen's 
disarmament  agreement? 

Senator  Clabk.  You  made  reference  to 
Governor  Stassen. 

Would  you  comment  on  this  ol>servation7 
It  is  generally  thought,  I  believe,  that  Mr. 
Stassen  had  a  meaningful  and  significant 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agreement 
within  ova  grasp  in  London,  and  that  bis 
views  were  repudiated  by  Secretary  Dulles. 
Is  that  not  your  recollection? 

Mr.  Bows.  No,  sir,  that  is  not.  This  U 
one  on  which  I  think  I  have  a  fair  recollec- 
tion because  I  waa  very  much  concerned  in 
1954.  1955,  19S6.  with  the  whole  disarmament 
problem.  As  director  oif  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff.  I  tried  to  get  this  subject  treated  in  a 
serious  way,  and  I  think  I  was  as  much  re- 
sponsible as  anybody  for  the  naming  of  a 
person  in  the  White  House  to  be  active  in 
this  field,  not  that  I  chose  Mr.  Stassen.  but 
that  I  pushed  bard  to  get  the  naming  of 
somebody  who  would  have  this  as  his  princi- 
pal responsibility  working  out  of  the  White 
House. 

I  certainly  wouldnt  say  that  Mr.  Stassen 
and  Mr.  Dulles  got  on  well.  I  don't  think  they 
did.  but  I  dont  think  that  Mr.  Stassen  had 
any  agreement  within  his  grasp  which  waa 
prevented  by  Bir.  Dulles. 

Secretary  Dulles'  views  on  disarmament 
measures 

Senator  Clabk.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr. 
Dulles  thought  that  major  measures  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  In  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  were  feasible  In  hla 
tenure  of  olBce? 

Mr.  BowB.  My  Impression  was  that  Mr. 
Dulles  was  skeptical  of  the  poeslbilitles  of 
any  such  agreement.    I  think  his  skepticism 


partly  flowed  from  the  fact  that  his  brother 
Allen  had  worked  on  the  whole  field  of  dis- 
armament In  the  thirties  In  the  League  of 
Nations  and  had.  I  think,  become  pretty 
discouraged  with  the  possibilities  of  work- 
ing out  an  agreement  in  that  setting. 

Second.  I  think  Mr.  Dulles  was  not  per- 
suaded that  the  Soviets  at  that  stage  were 
Interested  in  any  agreement  on  disarmament. 
I  think  he  felt  that  If  anything  was  to  be 
achieved  it  would  require  further  evolution 
in  Soviet  attitudes  before  any  a^eement  be- 
came feasible.  So,  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  he  was  skeptical  as  to  the  possi- 
bUltles.  But  It  is  also  true.  I  think,  that  hie 
was  the  one  ultimately  who  got  the  appolut- 
ment  of  a  White  House  man  on  disarmament. 
It  was  his  recommendation.  And  so  I  think 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  see  serious  exploration  ol 
the  possibilities  by  someone  who  certainly 
was  deeply  committed  to  this,  as  a  feasible 
undertaking. 

Senator   Clabk.  Senator  Spabkmaw? 
Mr.  Stassen's  disarmament  proposals 

Senator  Spabkman.  May  I  break  in  here 
and  ask  a  question?  I  want  to  go  back  to 
the  answer  you  gave  preceding  this  last 
question.  I  am  not  siire  I  understand  it 
fuUy. 

Did  you  say  that.  In  your  opinion,  Stassen 
never  had  within  sight  a  disarmament  pro- 
gram, or  what  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No.  sir.  he  had  a  set  of  pro- 
posals. As  a  matter  of  fact  a  number  of 
those  proposals  had  been  worked  out  in  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff  before  be  even  took 
office.  It  was  my  conviction  that  he  did  not 
have  within  his  grasp  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets,  that  Is  what  I  said. 

Senator  Spabkkan.  I  wanted  to  bear  what 
you  said.    Yes. 

Conflicting  press  reports  of  Mr.  Sttusen's 
progress 

Senator  Clabk.  That  answer,  of  course,  is 
In  some  confilct  to  what  has  been  reported 
In  the  press. 

Mr.  Bowix.  You.  sir,  asked  for  my  recollec- 
tion and  that  Is  what  I  tried  to  give  you. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  agree,  though,  that 
the  press  reports  Indicated  that  he  did  not 
have  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Bowie.  You  mean  the  press  reports  at 
the  time? 

Senator  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  press  reports  at  the  time, 
sir,  were  in  pcu^  inspired  by  Mr  Stassen. 

Senator  Clabk.  So  you  think  Mr.  Stassen 
disloyal  to  hls- 


Mr.  Bowie.  1  didn't  say  that,  sir.  He  was 
an  optimistic  man  who  thought  he  was  mak- 
ing headway  and  felt  that  he  would  Increase 
his  chances  of  making  headway  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  looked  as  if  he  had  some  mo- 
mentum, that  is  my  honest  view. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  don't  think  he  had 
any  momentum? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  don't  think  there  was  an 
agreement  within  his  grasp,  is  what  I  thought 
you  asked  me. 

Senator  Clabk.  Senator  Symington  has  a 
statement  he  wants  to  make. 

Senator  Stminoton.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Statement  of  Senator  Symington 
Mr.  Bowie.  I  exprqfcs  my  appreciation  of 
your  willlngneas  to  com«  down  here  to  Wash- 
ington. We  have  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  defense  bill.  So  I  can't  stay. 
and  asked  Senator  Clabk  and  Senator  Spark- 
man  if  they  would  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
make  a  statement. 

Agraln  many  of  us  here  are  glad  to  see  you 
back.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
Senator  Knowland  gave  you  a  pretty  rough 
time  In  a  hearing  some  ypars  ago  on  the 
grounds  you  were  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
on  the  liberal  side;  so  I  am  glad  to  see  some 


people  feel  perhaps  you  arc  ja  little  on  the 
conservative  side. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  f rlen  1  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  so  I  could  i  igain  express  my 
confidence  in  you.  and  also  i  tplain  why  it  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  be  tdre  longer. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Thank  you  ver;'imuch.  Senator. 

Senator  Clabk.  Thank  yc  i,  Senator  St- 

BIINGTON. 

Senator     Symington.  Thiik     you,      B*p. 

Chairman.  | 

Skepticism  about  arms  com  fol  agreements 

Senator  Clark.  To  return  ^  the  subject  of 
the  views  of  Secretary  Dulled  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  I  think  I  correctly 
understood  you  to  say  that  wou  thought  he 
was  skeptical  of  the  feasibiltty  of  entering 
Into  meaningful  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment agreements.    Is  that  co;  tect? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  right.      ' 

Senator  Clark.  Were  you  then  skeptical, 
and  are  you  now?  | 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well.  sir.  my  fepUng  then  was 
best  expressed  by  what  I  die  J  I  inherited  a 
situation  in  which  our  posit  on  was  that  we 
were  for,  essentially  for,  total  and  complete 
disarmament  and  the  Pentagon  was  opposed 
to  our  deviating  from  that  ai ,  jail. 

A  disarmament  program    i  only  lately 
official  V.S.  poliy 

Senator  Clark.  May  I  Inte  Tupt  you  to  re- 
turn to  the  subject  again?  it  was  my  lui- 
derstanding,  and  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong. 
that  there  never  was  a  publit  statement  of 
America's  willingness  to  sign,  an  appropriate 
and  clearly  guarded  treaty  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  until  ifter  Mr.  Dulles 
left  the  State  Department  and  Secretary 
Herter  took  over.  My  own  recollection  is 
pretty  clear,  and  I  think  it  a  accurate,  be- 
cause I  had  a  feeling  of  grent  rapport  with 
Mr.  Herter  which  I  did  not  have  with  Mr. 
Dulles.  I  talked  to  him  abcUt  this  shortly 
after  he  took  office  and  he  vias  delighted  to 
find  I  was  prepared  to  advis^  the  President 
that  it  should  be  American  pojlcy  to  advocate 
general  and  complete  disarmament  which  he, 
I  thought,  did  with  great  coUrage. 

He  didn't  get  too  much  supbort  from  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  but  he  cntalnly  wasn't 
turned  down.  It  wasn't  until  [president  Ken- 
nedy came  in  that  it  became Jtiie  official  pol- 
icy of  the  U.S.  Government  m  public  state- 
ment.   Perhaps  you  would  like  to  comment? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Ail  I  can  say  is  kbat  our  official 
position,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  public 
or  not.  I  thought  It  wtis,  wasl  tssentially  one 
in  favor  of  a  very  far  reachiilg  program  of 
complete  disarmament.  ] 

Senator  Clark.  How  early  Was  this? 

Mr.  Bowie.  This  must  h^Ve  been  1953. 
And  frankly,  the  Pentagon  wfs  the  one  that 
was  opposed  to  moving  from  i  the  position. 

Senator  Clark.  It  Is  rathei  amusing  that 
the  roles  now  seem  to  be  reviirsed.  Secretary 
UcNamara  seems  to  be  more  neady  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament  1 1kan  Secretary 
Rusk.    ■ 

Mr.  Bowie.  In  my  posltloi  I  In  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff.  I  felt  that  lt|l?as  Important 
to  see  whether  or  not  progress  could  be  made 
In  this  field.  It  was  perfectly!  clear  from  the 
experience  up  to  then  that  the  line  which 
was  being  taken  was  not  goleg  to  yield  to 
»ny  agreement,  and  so  we  b^gan  to  explore 
what  possible  smaller  steps  ti^ere  might  be, 
what  partial  measures  might  |l»e  feasible,  for 
trying  to  get  going,  to  test  iut  whether  or 
not  the  Soviets  were  at  all  Interested  In 
even,  any  form  of  trying  to  Ibnit  the  arms 
race.  ' 

We  developed  a  series.  I  c^on't  remember 
them  now,  but  things  like  cytoff  of  flssion- 
»ble  material  production  and  controls  of  de- 
livery of  vehicles  and  things  t*  that  sort  as 
partial  steps,  partial  measurep  which  would 
Be  worth  exploring  with  sufficient  kinds  of 
Wieguards,  to  see  whether  or  Hot  there  waa 
inything  that  could  be  done,  There  waa  a 
uttle  committee  which  was  composed,  aa  I 
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recall  It.  of  Secretary  Dulles,  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  I  suppose  maybe  of  Allen  Dulles, 
I  don't  remembier  for  sure  which  was  sup- 
posed to  come  up  with  recommendations. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  this  committee 
really  to  address  these  problems  with  suffi- 
cient attention  because  of  the  other  claims 
on  their  time,  was  what  ultimately  led  me 
to  conclude  that  if  this  subject  was  going  to 
be  pursued  with  the  kind  of  attention  which 
I  thought  It  deserved  we  had  better  have 
somebody  whose  only  Job  it  was  to  explore 
this  area.  That  Is  the  basis  on  which  ulti- 
mately Mr.  Stassen  was  appointed.  I  repeat, 
I  didn't  recommend  Mr.  Stassen  but  I  rec- 
ommended that  such  a  post  be  created,  and 
indeed,  this  little  committee  finally  made 
the  proposal  as  I  remember,  to  the  President 
that  that  be  done. 

The  reason,  therefore,  for  moving  toward 
partial  steps  was  a  sincere  Interest  In  trying 
to  see  whether  there  was  anything  possible. 

Senator  Clabk.  On  your  part? 

Mr.  Bowie.  On  the  part  of  the  Government 
because  the  Government  was  what  finally 
did  it. 

Nominees  view  of  VS.  disarmament  pro- 
posals 

Senator  Clark.  Yes,  but  I  am  Interested 
In  yoxir  view. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  personally,  yes.  The 
Policy  Planning  Staff  devoted  quite  a  lot  of 
effort  to  developing  positions,  papers,  pro- 
posals which  ultimately  were  made  available 
to  Mr.  Stassen. 

Senator  Clark.  What  are  your  present 
views,  Mr.  Bowie,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
United  States  taking  a  greater  initiative  in 
terms  of  attempting  to  reach  arms  control 
and  disarmament  agreements? 

Mr.  BowiE.  I  don't  know  what  greater 
initiative  we  could  take,  frankly.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  had — since  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Poster,  of  the  ACDA.  that  we  have  had 
a  considerable  niunber  of  very  dedicated  peo- 
ple working  on  this  subject.  I  think  William 
Foster  and  Adrian  Fisher  are  very  sincerely 
Interested  In  this  subject,  and  are  able  peo- 
ple. They  have  a  large  staff  working  on  It. 
They  have  been  almost  continuously  In 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  so  that  as  far 
as  giving  attention  to  it.  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  Increase  that. 

Senator  Clark.  I  quite  agree  with  your  ap- 
praisal of  those  gentlemen.  In  my  own  view, 
they  have  been  constantly  curtailed  In  what 
they  could  do,  to  some  extent  by  the  Defense 
Department,  but  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
State  Department. 

I  regret,  as  I  told  you  earlier,  I  must  leave 
and  wlU  try  to  be  back  at  3:05.  I  am  very 
apologetic. 

Current  discussion  very  helpful 

Senator  Sparkman.  I  will  say  this.  This  Is 
a  very  Interesting  discussion  we  are  having, 
and  I  think  It  may  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable 
one.  I  don't  know  that  we  ever  had  a  time 
when  we  had  a  review  of  this  situation  and 
the  conditions  In  the  way  that  you  are  giving 
It  now.    I  think  it  will  be  very  helpful. 

I  wish  I  could  stay  here  throughout  the 
discussion  but  I  must  leave  also.  So,  the  only 
thing  I  know  to  do  is  Just  to  call  a  recess 
until  the  chairman  comes  or  until  Senator 
Clark  returns. 

Mr.  Bowie.  All  right,  sir. 

(Short  recess.) 

Should  the  United  States  propose  further 
disarmament  steps? 
Senator  Clark  (presiding).  I  ask  you  to 
comment.  Mr.  Bowie,  on  my  suggestion  that 
the  arms  control  and  disarmament  execu- 
tives, Mr.  Poster.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bunn,  would, 
If  left  to  their  own  devices,  propose  substan- 
tially less  rigorous  restriction  on  both  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  a  complete  test  ban. 
I  would  ask  you  also,  not  only  whether  you 
agree  with  the  observation,  but  what  your 
own  views  are  as  to  whether  we  should  not 


and  could  not  go  further  In  an  effort  to  reach 
agreement,  not  only  with  the  Russians,  but 
with  the  neutral  nations  and  those  other 
nations  which  do  not  presently  have  a  nu- 
clear capability. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  on  the  question  of  what 
Mr.  Poster  and  his  associates  would  do  If  on 
their  own  I  can't  honestly  say. 

Senator  Clabk.  Well.  I  can. 

Mr.  Bowie.  All  right,  I  can't.  I  can  state 
my  own  views  about  nonproliferation  and 
test  ban.  On  the  test  ban  I  have  not  simply 
studied  It  enough  to  know  In  fad  what  would 
be  adequate  safeguards,  would  be  adequate 
Inspection. 

Swedish  challenge  proposal 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
Swedish  proposal? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  challenge  proposal? 

Senator  Clabk.  The  challenge,  plus  a  tem- 
porary go  at  it  on  a  trial  basis  for  perhaps 
6  months,  maybe  a  year. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Just  offhand  It  would  seem  to 
me  this  had  some  merit.  I  simply  do  not 
feel,  as  I  say.  that  I  have  gone  Into  It  thor- 
oughly enough  to  be  prepared  to  say  if  I 
were  President  I  would  do  It.  But  I  thought 
It  was  an  Ingenious  Idea  and  a  possible  way 
aroimd  the  difficulty. 

On  the  nonproliferation  agreement  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  right  one. 

Nominee's  role  in  the  MLF  proposal 

Senator  Clark.  It  was  stated  in  the  news- 
papers after  our  last  hearing  that  you  were 
the  author  of  MLF. 

Is  there  any  truth  In  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Not  strictly,  sir.  But  probably 
In  substance.  Let  me  explain.  At  the  pre- 
vious session.  I  explained  that  I  had  written 
a  report  for  Mr.  Herter  In  the  summer  of 
1960  on  the  whole  range  of  tasks  which  the 
Atlantic  nations  would  face  over  the  next 
decade,  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 

In  the  course  of  that  I  did  make  some  sug- 
gestions about  the  problem,  the  military 
problem  and  the  nuclear  problem.  My  re- 
collection is  that  In  the  report  I  suggested 
a  two-stage  proposal  In  which  there  would 
first  be  a  NATO  committee  which,  as  I  recall, 
was  to  have  assigned  to  It  some  American 
subs  as  a  basis  for   its   action  and  advice. 

Senator  Clark.  Mixed  crews. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Not  at  that  stage.  The  first 
stage,  no. 

In  the  second  stage,  if  this  was  not  siiffl- 
clent — If  this  did  not  meet  the  desires  of  the 
Europeans — there  was  to  be  the  possibility 
of  a  collective  force  which  would  be  mix- 
manned. 

Now.  the  actual  form  of  the  MLF  proposal 
was  not  in  all  respects  what  I  had  suggested, 
but  I  don't  want  to  try  to  get  Into  the  details 
of  It,  sir.  because  I  haven't  read  my  own 
report  for  5  years. 

Senator  Clark.  I  dont  want  you  to  go  Into 
detail.  However,  you  would  agree  that  you 
played  a  significant  role  In  the  formulation 
of  MLF? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  made  this  proposal,  sir.  and 
at  that  point  It  was  bread  on  the  waters.  As 
I  recall  it.  Mr.  Herter  made  some  suggestions 
of  this  sort  In  December  of  1960.  I  believe 
It  was.  and  then  I  believe  that  President 
Kennedy  in  Ottawa  picked  up  the  idea  In  a 
speech  he  made,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  It  at  that  stage.  I  had  nothing  really 
to  do  with  the  formulation  of  the  actual 
proposal,  for  the  25  surface  ships. 

State  Department's  version  of  the  MLF 
Senator    Clark.  You     still     support    the 
State  Department's  version  of  MLF? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  still  feel  this,  sir.  that  the 
problem  of  how  to  deal  with  nuclear  shar- 
ing is  still  with  us.  I  don't  think  it  Is  neces- 
sary that  It  be  solved  tomorrow.  I  don't  see 
how  It  can  be  solved  tomorrow.  But  to  my 
mind  a  collective  solution  is  far  better  than 
national  forces,   and   the   national   British 
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force  and  the  national  n-eneh  force  ezlat. 
and  If  I  could  have  my  way,  I  would  prefer 
to  aee  some  kind  of  joint  force  whlcb  theae 
could  be  absorbed. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  real  contribution 
toward  nonproUferatlon  as  I  see  It.  If  you 
are  looking  at  It  down  the  long  road,  the 
existence  of  these  British  forces  and  French 
forces  are  a  real  temptation  and  Incitement 
to  others  to  emulate  them,  and  I  think  that 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  collective  answer  to  take  the  place 
of  these  national  forces. 

Bardware  solufton  versus  consultative  ap- 
proach to  nuclear  sharing  problem 
Senator  Cuuuc.  I  know  you  don't  like  to 
talk  In  cliches.  Tou  agreed  earlier  that  Sen- 
ator Casb  and  I,  to  a  certain  extent  aa  politi- 
cians, have  to  talk  in  cliches.  Would  you 
prefer  a  hardware  solution  to  the  nuclear 
sharing  problem  as  set  forth  In  BfLF,  an  op- 
tion which  is  retained  in  the  U.S.  draft  of  a 
nonprollferatlon  treaty,  to  the  consultative 
approach  which  has  publicly  been  suggested 
by  Secretary  McNamara  which.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  Russians  would  accept? 

Mr.  BowiK.  As  I  think  I  said  In  the  last 
hearing,  sir.  I  think  that  the  McNamani  ap- 
proach ought  to  be  pursued  actively,  and  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  mitigate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Eiu-opeans  that  they  don't  have 
an  adequate  role  in  the  management  of  the 
nuclear  deterrent. 

But  I  think  I  tesuned  last  time  also  tltat  in 
my  judgment  this  wouldn't  ultimately  re- 
move the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the 
British  force  and  the  French  force  and  the 
temptation  to  have  national  forces. 

Effort*  at  agreement  toith  the  Russians 
Senator  Ci.amc.  My  concern  Is  with  what 
app>ears  to  me,  to  be  your  preoccupation  with 
Western  Europe  and  NATO,  as  opposed  to  an 
effort  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 
Russians  in  an  area  which,  to  me,  seems  far 
more  important  than  getting  a  NATO  alli- 
ance working  closely  together  on  a  multi- 
lateral force  of  some  sort.  I  would  like  you 
to  comment  on  the  suggestion  that  we  would 
be  better  advised  to  place  a  higher  priority 
on  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  relatively  minor  matters  In  dls- 
'  pute  between  us  at  Geneva,  than  to  support 
the  position  of  the  West  German  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bown.  I  think  this  Is  broader,  sir,  than 
just  Western  Europe.  I  was  in  Japan  and 
India  this  spring,  and  the  attitude  in  very 
informed  and  Intelligent  quarters  In  both 
those  countries  toward  proliferation  la  quite 
clearly  affected  by  the  existence  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  forces.  The  Japanese  par- 
ticularly resent  the  idea  of  having  a  treaty 
which  would  freese  the  continuation  of  the 
French  and  British  force  and  attempt  to 
freeze  them  out  of  having  any  idmii*r  force, 
and  the  same  attitude  as  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover was  also  fairly  common  in  India. 

In  both  cases  their  feeling  was  that  they 
were  exposed  to  the  threat  of  the  Chlneee 
nuclear  capability,  that  the  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  would  do  nothing  to  cope  with  that 
threat,  and  they  didn't  see  why  they  should 
be  froeen  Into  a  have-not  status  when  the 
British  and  the  French  were  on  the  other 
side  and  were  really  insisting  on  the  neces- 
sities of  retaining  theirs  and  nothing  would 
be  done  to  remove  the  Chinese  threat  or 
mitigate  it  at  aU.  I  dont  think  that  the 
problem  is  a  strictly  European  one;  certainly 
my  Interest  in  it  is  broader  than  that. 
Senator  Clark's  disarmament 
recommendations 
Senator  d-aax.  I  have  bean  to  the  Oeneya 
Disarmament  Conference  a  number  of  times. 
My  last  visit  was  on  May  3  through  8  ot  this 
year.  At  that  time  I  made  a  report  on  the 
then  status  of  the  18-Natloa  DUarmament 
Conference  to  the  Committee  on  Forelfn 
RelattoBS,  Inelodins  •  nmunair  at  whom  I 


talked  to,  what  I  had  done,  and  a  set  of 
recommendations. 

Have  you  had  aa  opportunity  to  look  at 
that? 

Mr.  BowTx.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clakk.  I  had  a  long  discussion 
with  the  Indian  Ambassador  at  Geneva.  I 
have  not  talked  to  the  Japanese  but  I  have 
had  reported  pretty  fully  what  their  views 
are. 

Now  that  you  have  been  given  a  copy  of 
the  report,  I  will  ask  you  to  turn  to  page  8. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  your  reaction  to  the 
recommendations  I  made. 

Abandonment  of  efforts  o/  nuclear  sharing 
by  West  Oermany 

As  a  result  of  my  trip  to  Geneva — ^I  am 

reading: 

"I  would  recommend  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee: 

"I.  Urge  the  executive  branch  to  abandon 
efforts  to  provide  for  nuclear  sharing  by  West 
Germany  through  NATO,  a  multilateral  force, 
an  Atlantic  nuclear  force,  or  otherwise." 

Would  you  agree  with  that  recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bowtc.  Ho,  sir.  I  feel  that  the  prob- 
lem of  proliferation  has  to  be  looked  at  in 
broader  political  terms.  To  my  mind  the 
treaty  would  provide  only  a  very  limited  con- 
tribution to  this.  The  Soviets  quite  clearly 
have  no  intention  of  proliferating  or  spread- 
ing nuclear  weapons  and  their  signature  Is 
of  very  limited  value,  it  seems  to  me.  In 
trying  to  deal  with  this  very  Important 
problem. 

To  my  mind  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  is  to  deal  with  the  motives,  the 
reasons  which  cause  nations  to  try  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons.  And  as  I  see  It  those  rea- 
sons can  be  reduced  to  about  two.  One  is 
the  feeling  of  the  need  to  protect  their  se- 
curity and  the  other  is  the  prestige  argument. 

The  French  and  the  British,  In  particular, 
have  used  both  these  arguments  extensively, 
and  their  expressions  of  views  have  been 
picked  up  In  many  countrlee  Including  Japan 
and  India,  and  elsewhere.  To  my  mind  if  you 
really  hope  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  you  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
underlying  political  motivations,  the  drive 
which  causes  people  in  those  countries  to 
be  Interested  in  acquiring  these  weapons. 
I  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  build  a 
secure  peace  on  a  discriminatory  basis.  You 
are  certainly  on  record  in  favor  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  techniques  of  law,  but  you  would 
be  the  flret.  I  am  sure,  to  agree  that  you 
dont  achieve  a  stable  law  if  you  have  a 
highly  discriminatory  situation  In  which 
some  people  feel  that  they  are  being  deprived 
and  other  people  are  being  given  special  priv- 
ileges. Now,  that  is  in  fact  the  way  a  good 
many  people  look  on  the  situation  which 
freezes  the  French,  the  British  and  the 
Chinese  deterrents  indefinitely,  while  at- 
tempting to  prevent  them  from  acquiring 
a  similar  degree  of  protection. 

Frankly,  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to 
build  a  secure  peace  on  these  kinds  of  bases. 
1  think  you  have  got  to  meet  countries'  legit- 
imate concerns  and  to  deia  with  countries 
on  the  basis  of  essential  equality  and  fair- 
ness, and  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that 
is  done  by  any  system  which  attempts  to 
freeze  five  powers  with  these  weapons  and 
to  exclude  all  others  for  eternity  from  a 
similar  situation. 

Senator  Clabx.  I  suggest  in  all  humor  you 
have  set  up  a  strawman  and  then  effectively 
knocked  it  down,  because  perhaps  due  to  the 
way  I  phrased  the  questions.  I  dont  think 
any  sensible  man  would  disagree  with  what 
you  said.  The  problem  Is  that  you  have 
to  proceed  by  stages  In  this  regard,  that 
you  are  not  going  to  get  the  Ruasians  to 
sign  a  nonproUferatlon  treaty  aa  l<mg  aa 
you  give  West  Germany  a  poaalble  future 
optlOD  to  get  Ita  fliifer  on  tbe  nadaax  trig- 
ger. 
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So,  the  fli«t  thing  you  have  to  do,  in  my 
judgment.  Is  to  eliminate  that  and  hence 
my  first  recommendation. 

Specifics  for  a  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty 

My  second  recommendation  was  to — 

"Urge  the  administration  to  support  at 
Geneva  a  nuclear  nonproUferatlon  treaty 
which,  (a)  prohlbltB  the  ownership,  control, 
or  \ise  of  nuclear  weapons  by  any  non- 
nuclear  powers  and,  (b)  commits  the  nuclear 
powers  not  to  assist  In  any  way  either 
through  alliance  or  otherwise,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  non-nuclear  power  in  obtain- 
ing possession,  control,  or  use  of  such 
weapons." 

Now,  really  the  most  Important  part  la 
this: 

"The  administration  should  also  be  en- 
couraged in  its  efforts  to  obtain  agreement  on 
a  freeze,  subject  to  adequate  verification,  in 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  by  all 
nuclear  powers,  and  arrangements  for  the 
verified  mutual  transfer  to  peaceful  uses  of 
agreed  quantities  of  nuclear  material,  to- 
gether with  the  verified  mutual  destruction 
of  an  agreed  number  of  nuclear  warheads. " 

Attitudes  of  rwnnuclear  powers  toward  a 
nonproliferation  treaty 

In  other  words,  no  nonnuclear  power 
clearly  is  going  to  sign  a  nonproUferatlon 
treaty  unless  France.  England.  Russia,  and 
the  United  States  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  denuclearizing  their  own  arma- 
ments as  a  condition  to  a  treaty  in  which 
others  would  agree  not  to  achieve  them. 
Insofar  as  your  views  on  England  are  con- 
cerned, having  talked  at  some  length  with 
Lord  Shallont,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
in  my  mind  that  England  would  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  in  that  regard. 

Now.  you  might  have  more  trouble  with 
France,  but  let's  meet  that  when  we  come 
to  it.  In  my  opinion  you  won't  have  the 
sUghtest  trouble  with  India  and  Sweden  or 
even  Japan.  I  suppose  that  is  an  argument 
on  my  part  rather  than  a  questioning  of  you. 
But  I  would  like  your  comments  on  my 
second  recommendation. 

Mr.  Bownc.  Well,  aa  to  the  first  part  of  it. 
sir,  I  think  my  original,  my  previous  answer 
probably  covers  it. 

My  understanding  of  any  kind  of  multi- 
lateral force  that  has  been  discussed,  how- 
ever, is  that  It  wotild  not,  in  fact,  give  any 
one  of  the  participants  control  over  the  use 
or  possession  of  the  weapons  on  a  national 
basis  but  rather  would  have  the  entire  con- 
trol joint  and  therefore  not  national. 

Senator  Clakk.  What  difference  does  it 
make  from  the  Russian  point  of  view  whether 
It  is  Joint  or  national? 

Mr.  Bowix.  It  makes  all  the  difference,  sir. 
If  they  are  really  concerned  about  security. 
because  In  fact  the  Germans  would  be  no 
more  In  a  position  to  fire  the  weapons  or 
to  use  them  than  they  are  now  with  the 
two-key  system  that  they  have,  under  wlilch 
they  have  a  very  large  number  of  weapons. 

Senator  Cijuuc  Well.  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  with  you 

Cessation  of  production  of  fissionable 
material 

Mr.  BowiK.  On  the  second  part  of  your  rec- 
ommendation, I  think  it  is  highly  construc- 
tive and  I  would  like  to  see  It  done,  that  Is 
to  say,  the  cessation  of  production  of  fission- 
able material  and  the  transfer  to  peaceful 
uses.  Actually,  this  was  one  of  the  proposals 
as  I  recall  it.  which  was  made  in  1956  or 
19M  within  the  PoUcy  Planning  Staff,  but 
my  imderstandlng  Is  that  the  Soviets  have 
flatly  refused  to  even  discuss  this. 

Senator  Clamk.  I  think  the  reason  Is  be- 
cause we  are  unwilling  and  again  I  do  i>ot 
want  to  argue  with  yon,  to  make  the  change 
la  our  policy  which  they  are  quite  insistent 
on,  which  la  that  we  move  to  the  McNamara 
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consultative  solution  Instead  of  the  Busk- 
State  Department  hardware  sjtutlon. 

Continued  research  into  metiipds  to  detect 
nuclear  explosioi4 
Let's  have  It  at  that  and  go|  \ 

3: 

"Urge  the  administration  t>  continue  re- 
search into  methods  of  distinguishing  among 
seismic  events  so  as  to  Increase  our  ablUty  to 
detect  and  identify  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, with  a  view  to  redJuclng  our  de- 
pendence on  on-site  inspection  or  seismic 
devices  maintained  on  the  ta-rltory  of  an 
adversary  as  a  guarantee  against  clandestine 
violation  of  a  oomprehenslvd '  nuclear  test 
ban." 

Mr.  Bow«.  I  would  fully  support  such  re- 
search myself. 

Tribunals  for  the  settlemei^^  of  nuclear 
disputes 

Senator  Clark  (reading) : 

"4.  Urge  the  admlnlstrattoDJ  !to  refine  and 
clarify  Its  draft  outline  of  a  treaty  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  clatisea  In  such  treaty 
establishing  (a)  an  Intemattonal  dlsanna- 
ment  organization;  (b)  an  international 
peace  force;  and  (c)  additional  International 
Institutions  of  law,  equity,  diediation,  and 
conciliation  to  provide  trib^ala  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  aU  disputes,  political 
u  well  as  strictly  legal,  lnclu<£lng  the  grant- 
ing to  such  Institutions  of  the  power  to  issue 
decrees  enforclble  by  the  Inteipatlonal  peace 
force  under  the  supervision  of  the  inter- 
national disarmament  organlaatlon. 

"In  this  regard  tbe  administration  should 
be  urged  to  reactivate  the  jCommlttee  of 
Western  Jurists  and  to  charge  the  jurists 
with  the  technical  task  of  dt-afting  these 
treaty  clauses."  | 

How  do  you  react  to  that? 

Mr.  Bown.  WeU,  sir,  I  fe^l  that  the — I 
think  I  tried  to  suggest  befdiie  our  recess, 
that  to  my  mind  the  great  [task  that  we 
lace  at  this  point  Is  to  foster  Itbe  condltlona 
under  which  we  can  move  tof  ard  the  sub- 
itttution  of  peaceful  methods  tor  force  in  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Senator  Clask.  What  is  yoUr  view  as  to 
the  priorities  we  should  give; In  seeking  to 
achieve  that  most  desirable  alkn? 

Mr.  Bowix.  WeU,  as  I  see  itj,  if  you  really 
want  to  move  toward  law  or  legal  methods 
or  peaceful  methods  as  the  mefans  of  dealing 
with  disputes,  it  is  essential  tO'  create  a  sense 
of  community,  a  sense  of  sliared  interests 
among  people,  among  countrieSi  which  reaUy 
excludes  their  resort  to  force  aa  a  method 
by  which  they  deal  with  one  another.  I 
think  the  experietLce  of  ourselvn  and  Canada 
Is  an  exceUent  one  In  which,  I  think,  the 
progress — It  Is  obviously  unthinkable  that 
w  should  ever  resort  to  fore*  against  each 
other.  To  me,  the  great  chaienge  of  what 
Is  going  on  In  Western  Europe  U  the  effort  to 
achieve  the  same  kind  of  relailonshlp  there, 
the  feeling  of  community,  the  Interrelation 
of  Interests  and  groups  such  that  It  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  eter  having  to 
w»ort  to  war  among  these  cottntrles. 

I  think  gradually  this  is  happening  in 
Europe.  I  think  it  has  happened  or  is  hap- 
pening between  the  United  St^es  and  these 
European  countries.  | 

I  think  that  the  basia  of  aOl  this  has  to 
l>e  a  sense  of  common  Interests^  common  kln- 
«l>lp.  readiness  to  treat  these  people,  the 
other  people,  as  having  claims  -which  are  rec- 
ogaized  as  being  just  as  legitiUnate  as  your 
own.  ^ 

This  is  a  slow  process.  I  do  Act  think  you 
»n  do  this  quickly.  I  think  It  is  certainly, 
however,  the  challenge  of  qur  time  and, 
toerefore,  we  ought  to  appl*  ourselves  to 
"7lng  to  broaden  the  arena,'  the  area,  the 
fleld.  in  which  this  atate  of  tbinga.  thu  set 
of  conditions,  can  be  achleve^j 
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Barriers  to  interwstional  understanding 

Now  of  the  great  barriers  to  this  at  this 
stage — it  seems  to  me  there  are  three — one  is 
the  enormous  disparity  between  the  poor 
countries  and  ours.  Inevitably  there  is  dis- 
order and  turmoil  and  instability  In  these 
areas  and  an  enormous  gulf  between  them 
and  us.  So  I  think  one  of  the  big  challenges 
is  to  do  everything  in  oxir  power  to  help  these 
cotintrles  to  achieve  greater  stabUlty  and 
progress  and  to  overcome  gradually,  and  it 
wUl  be  awfully  gradual,  the  enormous  gap 
between  us  and  them. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  the  gulf,  the  ideological  gulf,  between 
us  and  the  Communist  world.  It  seems  to 
me  there  again  we  should  be  working  to  try 
to  bridge  this  by  opening  up  all  possible 
avenues  of  cooperation. 

But  as  I  see  It  what  we  need  is  a  dual  pol- 
icy, a  policy  which  effectively  blocks  the 
poeslblUty  of  expansion  by  any  means,  mili- 
tary, subversive,  or  otherwise,  while  com- 
bining It  with  the  offer  of  cooperative  rela- 
tions whenever  they  are  prepared  to  pursue 
them. 

The  third  obstacle  is  obviously  national- 
ism. We  can  see  this  is  stiU  a  potent  factor 
all  over  the  world,  even  in  Western  Europe, 
where,  as  I  said,  I  feel-great  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  war,  to  try  to  overcome  past 
rivalries.  It  still,  obviously,  is  not  an  ac- 
complished thing.  There  stlU  Is  lots  to  be 
done.  But  to  my  mind  the  work  toward  a 
European  conununlty  is  just  as  much  a  con- 
tribution in  this  direction  as  is  the  work 
toward  an  Atlantic  partnership. 

Pimdamentally.  it  is  because  of  this  out- 
look— the  belief  that  in  order  to  have  peace- 
ful means  used  in  place  of  violence  you  have 
to  create  the  conditions  which  make  this 
feasible — that  I  feel  that  we  should  not  sac- 
rifice the  creation  of  a  commtinlty  In  the 
West  to  the  efforts  for  symbolic  agreements 
with  the  Soviets.  It  is  not  because  I  am 
opposed  to  agreements  with  the  Soviets,  but 
I  simply  feel  in  each  case  we  ought  to  be 
working  for  the  creation  of  the  conditions  in 
which  peaceful  relations  are  possible. 

Senator  Clark,  I  notice  that  the  next 
three  recommendations  in  my  report  are 
either  directed  solely  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee  or.  with  respect  to  the  last 
one,  have  become  obsolete.  The  last  one 
urged  tbe  administration  to  continue  strong 
support  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva,  and  it  is  about  to  break  up  with 
nothing  accomplished. 

State  Department  is  preoccupied  uiith 
Western  Europe  problems 

In  my  opinion  at  least  half  the  fault  la  with 
our  State  Department.  If  you  want  to  com- 
ment on  that,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  particularly  per- 
tinent to  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bown.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Clark.  The  difference  between  us 
has  very  Uttle  to  do  with  whether  you  should 
be  confirmed  as  counselor  for  the  State  De- 
partment, but  I  want  to  state  It  for  the  rec- 
ord in  order  to  give  you  an  opporttinlty  to 
comment  on  it.  That  la,  that  I  think  we 
are  preoccupied  in  the  State  Department, 
with  respect  to  our  European  foreign  poUcy, 
with  shoring  up  the  NATO  alliance,  with 
our  animosity  toward  General  de  Gaulle,  our 
preoccupation  with  tbe  miUtary  aspects,  to 
guard  against  what  seems  to  me  is,  at  tbe 
moment,  almost  a  non-existent  threat.  The 
first  priority  of  our  foreign  poUcy  should  be 
an  effort  to  arrive  at  meaningful  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  you  want  to  com- 
ment on  that  statement,  pleaae  do,  but  don't 
feel  that  you  have  to. 

Mr.  Bowix.  WeU,  I  think  much  of  my  ear- 
Uer  statement  reflecta  whatever  dlfferencea 
there  are. 

Senator  Clakx.  Tea.    I  think  It  does,  too. 


Priorities  in  nominee's  foreign  policy 
philosophy 

I  draw  the  concltision,  which  may  be  un- 
fair, and  if  you  think  it  is  unfair,  please  say 
so,  that  your  philosophy,  of  foreign  poUcy 
puts  the  first  priority  on  Westerp  Europe 
and  NATO,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union:  a  second  priority  Is 
put  on  our  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  a  third  sind  rather  low  priority 
is  on  taking  an  Initiative  to  come  to  a  mean- 
ingful agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Is  that  an  unfair 
statement? 

Mr.  BowiK.  I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair,  sir, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  entirely  reflects  my 
TiewB. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  correct  It 
a  bit? 

Mr.  Bowta.  My  feeling  is  that  you  can- 
not qiUte  rank  these  things  in  the  order  of 
one.  two,  three,  four.  As  I  see  them  they  are 
an  interconnected  group  of  poUcies  which 
tend  to  reinforce  one  another. 

For  example,  on  the  question  of  the  co- 
hesion of  the  Western  countries.  I  person- 
ally do  not  see  thU  as  in  confUct  with  efforts 
to  arrive  at  better  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  as  the  route  to  do  so. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  interrupt  to  say 
that  It  clearly  is  in  connection  with  the  MLP, 
dont  you  think? 

Mr.  Bowie.  If  you  placed  as  high  a  value  aa 
I  gather  you  do.  sir.  on  a  signature  to  a  treaty, 
yes,  but  I  don't — in  my  mind  there  isn't  this 
oonflict  because  the  achievement  of  a  signa- 
ture by  the  Soviets  on  a  particular  treaty 
which  commits  them  only  to  do  what  they 
are  going  to  do  regardless  of  the  treaty.  Is 
not  a  great  contribution  to  detente.  I  am 
Borry.  sir.  I  do  not  want  to  dispute  your  view. 
I  am  simply  trying  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
I  do  not  see  my  point  of  view  as  being  In 
c<xifUot  with  the  effort  to  arrive  at  better 
relations  with  the  Soviets.  By  the  same 
token,  I  believe  the  effort  to  foster  stabUlty 
in  the  underdevelop>ed  world  is  a  contribution 
to  our  better  relations  with  the  Soviets  and 
with  China  In  the  long  run.  because  as  I  see 
it,  the  change  in  Soviet  policy  has  been  a 
result  of  the  change  in  conditions  which 
they  face  in  the  world,  in  very  large  part. 
To  the  extent  that  their  approach  of  expan- 
sion by  subversion  or  mlUtary  means  or 
otherwise  Is  frustrated,  this  Is  what  it  Is  that 
turns  them  Inward  Into  a  reexamination  of 
their  priorities  and  their  purposes  and  so. 
To  my  mind  this,  therefore,  again.  Is  not  In 
oonflict  with  the  effort  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  Soviets,  but  Is  a  contribution  to  it. 

It  is  also,  I  think,  important  In  Its  own 
right.  But  I  would  see  these  several  activi- 
ties as  aU  being  Important,  mutuaUy  rein- 
forcing, and  all  serving  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  trying  to  create  the  conditions  in  which 
a  more  peaceful  and  viable  order  wlU  be 
possible. 

Efforts  to  achieve  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union 
Senator  Clark.  The  purpose  of  this  Inquiry 
Is  not  to  develop  my  views  but  yours.  I  think 
you  have  made  yours  abundantly  clear.  I 
doubt  if  you  would,  In  your  new  office,  be  ad- 
vising either  the  Secretary  or  the  President 
to  place  a  considerably  higher  effort  and 
higher  priority  on  efforts  to  achieve  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union,  not,  as  you 
suggest.  In  order  to  get  their  signature  to  a 
piece  of  paper,  but  In  order  to  do  something 
to  ease  tbe  pretensions  and  to  point  out  to 
the  Russians  the  fact,  which  I  think  their 
best  diplomats  now  appreciate,  that  their 
economic,  social  and  poUtlcal  future  Ues  with 
us  and  not  with  the  outmoded  views  of 
Marx  and  Engela,  and  that  they  are  gradu- 
aUy  coming  that  way,  bvit  we  are  not  giving 
than  miKh  reason  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  BowiB.  All  I  can  say,  sir.  Is  that  as  fai 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  try  to  give  them 
every  encouragement  to  arrive  at  that  view. 

Senator  Clajuc.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  It. 

Senator  Pxii.,  do  you  have  a  question  at 
this  point? 

Evolution  in  Communist  philosophy 

Senator  Pexx.  Tes;  just  carrying  that 
thought  out  for  a  moment  more,  I  wonder 
whether  the  reason  the  Russians  are  chang- 
ing Is  not  because  of  changing  conditions 
externally  In  the  world,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that,  to  misquote  Marx,  communism  has 
the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction  and  Its  own 
success.  I  wonder  If  you  visualize  your  re- 
sponsibility In  our  foreign  policy  as  really 
being  to  keep  the  peace  while  communlsn:. 
In  a  sense  bums  Itself  out. 

Mr.  Bowix.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  what 
you  added  Is  one  Important  dimension  of 
the  problem.  I  think  the  evolution  within 
Soviet  society  is  going  on  and  wlU  continue 
to  go  on.  But  I  do  think  also  that  in  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  use  their  power  and  make  their  choices 
and  conduct  their  foreign  affairs,  that  the 
external  conditions  are  also  an  extremely  im- 
portant factor  and  in  many  ways  '.be  factor 
which  we  can  make  do  most  to  affect.  We 
cannot  really  affect  very  much  what  goes  on 
directly  within  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  a 
matter  of  social  evolution  and  soclbl  change 
which  Is  largely  organic. 

Senator  Pkll.  Do  you  think  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  when  people  have  consumer 
goods  and  a  degree  of  education  that  commu- 
nism does  not  meet  their  requirements  and 
demands? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  we  start  with  a  situation 
In  which  you  have  the  Communist  regime 
In  power.  I  think  that  it  U  perfecUy  possible 
for  a  country,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Soviets, 
to  acquire  more  consumer  goods  and  higher 
standards  of  living  and  a  more  complex  in- 
dustrial society,  which  is  what  they  are  do- 
ing, and  still  have  the  leadership  committed 
for  quite  some  time  to  what  we  would  con- 
alder  outmoded  views  of  the  world;  and  [ 
think  this  Is  the  case — there  Is  a  lag.  But 
because  there  is  a  lag  does  not  mean  to  me 
that  It  U  static. 

Senator  Pxix.  No,  no.  But  in  the  end  gov- 
ernments have  to  be  responsive  to  their  peo- 
ple or  they  won't  survive. 

Mr.  BowxK.  I  think  we  see  this  in  Its  own 
way  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Pkll.  Exactly,  and  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, as  well,  where  the  process  has  taken 
lees  time  because  the  people  started  out  with 
a  high  literacy  rate  and  consumer  goods, 
which  was  not  the  case  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
ThU  Is  probably  a  liUle  theoretical. 

Oeneva  Conference  on  Indochina 

The  other  question  I  bad  in  mind,  also  In 
connection  with  Oeneva,  Is  another  confer- 
ence that  occtirred.  there,  one  at  which  you 
were  an  adviser  In  IBM.  The  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Indochina. 

Mr.  Bowix.  I  was  there  only  a  brief  time. 
I  cannot  remember  myself  bow  long  I  was 
there,  but  B4r.  Dulles,  as  I  recall  It,  went  to 
the  meeting  and  I  believe  I  went  with  him, 
and  then  he  came  back  and  left,  I  believe. 
Bedell  Smith  there  for  the  main  negotia- 
tions.   In  that,  am  I  wrong? 

Senator  Pell.  I  imderstood  that  you  were 
a  special  adviser,  but  I  realize  that  this  may 
have  been  one  of  those  titles. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  think  I  went  when  Mr. 
Dulles  went. 

Senator  Pell.  Right. 

Mr.  Bowie.  But  Mr.  Dulles  did  not  remain 
for  most  of  the  negotiations.  He  came  back 
rather  promptly  and  left  in  charge  as  I 
recall  It  either  Bedell  Smith  or  somebody 
else. 


Change  in  U.S.  attitude  toward  Geneva 
accords 

Senator  Pell.  Ignoring  yoxir  Involvement 
In  the  conference,  what  has  puzzled  me  Is 
why  the  United  States  did  not  sign  the 
agreements  then;  why  we  have  more  or  less 
done  oiir  best  to  turn  our  back  on  those 
agreements  and  not  encourage  the  holding 
of  elections  in  1966;  and  why  we  did  not 
support  the  Geneva  Accords  even  up  to  last 
year,  1965.  Now  we  rather  like  the  Geneva 
Accords  as  a  basis  for  settlement.  How  do 
you  account  for  this  change? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  will  have  to  do  my  best  to 
recall.  My  recollection  is  that  at  the  Geneva 
meeting  the  U.S.  representative,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Bedell  Smith,  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  not  sign  the  accords  but 
that  it  would  abide  by  them,  so  to  speak; 
that  it  would  do  nothing  to  upset  them  or 
contravene  them.    I  think  that  was  correct. 

Senator  Pell.  Why  wouldn't  they  sign 
them?  What  was  the  reason?  I  should 
know  that.  It  is  an  unfair  question  prob- 
ably at  this  time. 

B4r.  Bowiz.  I  cannot  remember  well 
enough.  I  think  as  I  recall  It,  Mr.  Dulles  did 
not  want  to  be  associated,  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing a  party  to,  the  final  accord.  That  is  my 
recollection,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Pell.  How  do  you  account  for  our 
about  face?  Three  or  fo\ir  years  ago  we  were 
rather  sniffy  about  the  Geneva  Accordj  and 
even  De  Gaulle's  thoughts  about  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  area.  Now  we  find  a  certain 
willingness  to  go  along  with  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords. 

Mr.  Bowie.  As  I  say,  my  recollection  was 
that  the  United  States  stated  at  Geneva  that 
it  would  abide  by  or  not  contravene  or  live 
up  to  them — something  like  that — even  In 
1954. 

Elections  in  South  Vietnam  during  Diem 
regime 

Senator  Pell.  Then  we  changed  our  policy 
a  couple  of  years  later  by  doing  our  best 
to  hold  off  the  election,  encouraging  Diem  to 
not  go  ahead  with  the  election.  The  divid- 
ing line  between  the  two  countries  was  very 
tempwrary  and  we  were  in  a  sense  contra- 
vening the  spirit  of  the  accords  by  helping  to 
create  two  separate  countries. 

Mr.  Bowie.  But  the  South  Vietnamese,  as 
I  recall,  at  the  1964  meeting  made  a  reserva- 
tion about  their  willingness  to  accept  that 
part  of  the  accord. 

Senator  Pell.  Tes. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  do  not  think  the  Diem  regime 
was  at  all  prepared  to  have  an  election  be- 
cause I  think  they  did  not  feel  that  there 
was  any  chance  at  all  that  It  could  be  prop- 
erly supervised  in  the  north.  And  therefore 
that  It  would  not  be  a  fair  election  but  that 
it  would  be  a  rigged  election  in  one-half  and 
an  open  election  in  the  south  and  that  there- 
fore this  was  Bvm  to  lose. 

Forthcoming  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
Senator  Pell.  Sp>eaking  of  elections,  one 
of  the  requirements  of  an  election  is  that 
everybody  who  is  affected  should  be  able  to 
participate,  everybody  who  is  affected  should 
be  able  to  run,  and  the  governments  that 
participate  should  agree  to  abide  by  the  re- 
sults. But  all  three  of  these  requirements 
are  violated  by  the  elections  being  under- 
taken at  the  present  time.  This  Is  an  aside, 
but  how  do  you  see  this  election  as  having 
much  of  an  impact?  As  I  recall,  the  Viet- 
cong  are  prohibited  from  participating. 
Neutralists  are  prohibited  from  standing  for 
office  and  the  chief  of  state  has  said  he  would 
fight  the  results  if  they  were  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
visualize  how  you  conduct  an  election  under 
the  conditions  which  miist  prevail  In  Viet- 
nam. I  do  not  see  how  you  can  really  do  it 
In  a  way  which  cannot  fall  to  have  many 


shortcomings.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  know  Intimately  the  actual  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
as  a  newspaper  reader  I  find  it  very  hard  to 
visualize  how  you  conduct  an  election  under 
those  conditions. 

Senator  Pell.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  under  conditions  of  combat  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  too  much  hope 
a^out  the  outcome. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  think  this  Is  very  wise,  but 
to  the  extent  that  you  can  have  a  firmer 
popular  base  than  what  exists  in  Vietnam  U 
so  much  to  the  good.  That  is  my  feeling. 
Would  the  United  States  support  elections 
based  on  Geneva  accords? 

Senator  Pell.  Going  back  to  the  Geneva 
agreements,  would  you  consider  that,  as  of 
now,  they  would  be  acceptable  accords  which 
we  would  support  and  go  along  with?  Would 
we  accept  the  results  of  an  election,  based  on 
them,  if  it  could  take  place? 

Mr.  Bownc.  You  mean  in  both  parts  of 
Vietnam? 

Senator  Pell.  Yea. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Again,  I  And  it  very  hard  to 
visualize  how  it  gets  done.  But  if  you  had 
a  wholly  fair  election,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  be  prepared  to  abide  by  it. 

Senator  Pell.  That  is  all  the  questioning  I 
have.    Thank  you. 

Solution  to  nuclear  sharing  problem 

Senator  Clahk.  Let  me  take  you  on  a  rapid 
trip  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  What  do 
you  believe  is  the  best  solution  to  the  nu- 
clear sharing  problem  in  Evirope  In  the  light 
of  our  announced  desire  to  complete  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  with  the  Russians  and 
other  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  powers? 

What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  BowtE.  Well,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  would 
certainly  utilize  the  McNamara  committee  to 
the  maximum  to  see  whether  or  not  this 
would  not  improve  the  outlook  of  those  who 
have  up  to  this  point  felt  that  they  did  not 
have  a  siifficient  share  in  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent. Second,  I  would  keep  open,  at  least, 
the  possibility  of  collective  solutions  for  the 
future. 

Senator  Clark.  Even  if  you  were  convinced 
that  that  would  mean  the  Russians  would 
not  agree? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  that  is  clear 
enough. 

Senator  Church's  recommendations 
In  May  of  this  year.  Senator  Chtjsch.  a 
member  of  this  committee,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman,  made  a  rather  extensive  tour 
of  Europe.  It  was  called  a  study  mission. 
He  went  to  Brussels,  Paris,  London,  Bonn, 
Berlin,  and  the  18-nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference In  Geneva.  When  he  came  baclc,  he 
prepared  a  report  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  has  been  printed.  Have 
you  had  an  opportimity  to  see  It? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  believe  I  read  it,  sir,  but  it 
was  about  the  time  It  came  out  and  I  could 
not  tell  you  now  what  is  in  It. 

Recommended  conduct  of  our  relations  with 
France 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  like  your  conunent 
on  whether  you  agree  with  his  seven  recom- 
mendations which  start  on  page  5.  I  see  you 
have  a  copy  of  the  report. 

"1.  In  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with 
France,  otir  manner  should  be  firm  but  cor- 
rect. We  must  avoid  over-reacting  to  French 
initiatives,  even  though  we  may  regard  them 
as  undesirable.  In  no  case  should  we  dis- 
parage the  greatness  of  France,  our  oldest 
ally,  or  engage  in  any  sort  of  political  guer- 
rilla war  against  the  French  Government; 
such  tactics  should  be  reserved  for  our 
enemlesi  Above  all,  we  should  resist  the 
temptation  of  Interjecting  our  voice  into  the 
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internal  politics  of  France.  Any  American 
appeal,  directed  over,  under'  or  around  the 
French  Preatdent,  would  surely  backfire." 

There  baa  been  a  great  deal  of  vocal  criti- 
cism of  General  de  Gaulle,  a  good  deal  of 
which  has  emanated  either  directly  from  the 
State  Department  or  in  that  form  of  public 
relations — which  I  deplore,  land  I  suspect 
you  do,  too— the  authorized  ileak.  What  do 
you  think  of  Senator  CmncH's  first  recom- 
mendation? i 

Mr.  Bown.  I  think  in  g^Aeral,  I  would 
agree.  In  my  testimony  \a$t  time  I  Indi- 
cated that  It  seems  to  me  ail  of  us  are  In- 
volved willy-nilly  In  each  4>ther's  Internal 
politics,  but  I  certainly  think  that  any  ex- 
plicit or  conscious  appeal  to  the  French  over 
the  bead  of  De  Gaulle  is  a  wEiete  of  time. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  Wa  should  make 
our  policies  In  terms  of  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses that  we  think  serve  our  interests  and 
not  direct  them  toward  individuals. 

Nominee's  past  criticism  of  General  de  Gaulle 

Senator  Clark.  In  Octobei  of  1963,  when 
you  were  not  in  public  office  you  wrote  an 
article  for  Foreign  Affairs  entitled.  "Ten- 
sions Within  the  Alliance."  t  suggest  that 
you  would  not.  If  you  took  public  office,  be  as 
publicly  critical  of  General  de  Gaville  as  you 
were  then.    Would  you  care  to  comment? 

Mr.  Bownc.  I  hc^>e,  sir,  that  I  will  not  have 
to  carry  on  public  discxisslon.  That  is  not 
my  role  In  the  Government  bs  I  see  It.  I 
certainly  do  not  retract  as  a.  private  citizen 
anything  I  said  In  October  |ID63. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  ^ant  to  prolong 
this  discussion  but  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  In  the  record  excerpts  from  Mr. 
Bowie's  article  In  Fwelgn  Affairs,  dated 
October  1903.  I  ask  him  whether  be  stands 
on  those  statements  today,  and  If  not,  to 
what  extent  he  would  modify  them. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  Indeed,  sir.  i 

(The  excerpts  follow : ) 

"UCIRFTB  VKOM  'TENSIONS  W1  SHIN  THE  ALU- 
INCE,'  ARTKLE  BT  ROBEBtJ  R.  BOWIE,  IN 
roaXIGM  ATFAIRS,  OCTOBER  1 9tt 

1n  the  efforts  to  organize  the  West,  the 
position  of  Britain  and  its  policy  since  1960 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  a  dinnptive  factor. 
Britain  did  not  share  the  jdoncept  of  an 
Integrated  Europe. 

•  •  •  '  «  • 

"Whereas  the  strains  whlci  we  have  been 
discussing  are  largely  Inherent  In  the  at- 
tempt to  construct  an  lnt«frated  Europe 
and  an  Atlantic  partnersh^}.  General  de 
GauUe's  policies  challenge  ths  very  concept 
Itself.  I  I 

"De  Gaulle's  basic  outlookl  pcmee  an  even 
graver  danger  to  the  new  edifice  In  Europe. 
His  deep  faith  In  the  naUaa-state  as  the 
ultimate  reality  could  lead  to  imdolng  all 
that  has  been  achieved  since  1950.  •  •  •  if 
he  persists  in  his  coiuie,  however,  he  may 
well  revive  the  nationalism  and  outmoded 
rivalries  which  so  many  have  clodicated  them- 
selves to  wipe  out.  •  •  •  The  outcome  of  De 
Gaulle's  policy  could  be  to  dcttonstrate  once 
more  the  bitter  consequences  I  of  a  misguided 
reversion  to  the  past. 
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"The  design  of  General  de  Gaulle  would 
therefore  negate  the  long-tenix  goal  of  a  unl- 
ned  Europe  acting  as  a  paxtntjr  of  the  United 
States  for  constructive  purpoaos.  His  Europe 
would  not  be  an  integrated  conmiunlty  but  a 
coalition  of  nations  led  by  Frtmce.  ms 
Barope  woiUd  not  be  a  partnar  of  the  United 
states  but  as  independent  siad  separate  as 
possible.  Thus  De  Gaulle's  l>ollcy  demands 
*  clear  answer.  Not  to  oppose  his  aims  would 
Be  to  abandon  our  main  postwar  goals. 
•  •  •  • 

tv,"^"'  *'™  "^'^^  therefore  be  to  make  stire 
Wat  his  concepts  do  not  preraU:  that  the 


Exiropean  Community  la  not  subverted  into 
an  Instrument  of  French  predominance,  aiKl 
that  a  split  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
does  not  jeopardize  the  interests  of  both. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"But  this  does  not  mean  that  bis  objec- 
tives cannot  be  changed.  Algeria  showed 
that  he  can  recognize  brute  facts  and  modify 
his  plans  accordingly.  The  problem  is  to 
make  sure  that  events  convince  him  that  his 
plans  will  not  succeed.  The  United  States 
and  Its  European  partners  are  not  without 
means  to  Influence  the  environment  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gatille.  The  course  he  has  embarked 
upon  seems  out  of  keeping  with  the  basic 
forces  of  our  time.  The  independent  role  he 
seeks  will  not  serve  the  Interests  of  Europe. 
Nor  do  the  other  European  nations  want 
French  hegemony.  Hence  strong  bases  exist 
for  concerted  action  to  lead  De  Gaulle  to 
recognize  the  necessity  to  revise  his  plans. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"The  vital  thing  Is  to  see  that  our  actions 
do  not  enhance,  but  erode,  the  leverage  of 
De  Gaulle." 

BeuAUx  Clark.  What  does  that  mean?  Do 
you  stand  by  them? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  stand  on  what  I  had  said 
before. 

Senator  Clark.  You  stand  by  the  excerpts, 
and  you  have  had  no  occasion  to  change 
your  mind  since  October  of  1963? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  take  it  you  are  not  asking  me 
to  parse  it  in  detail,  but  the  general  line  of 
it? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes.  Oenerally  speaking, 
does  the  poeiUon  you  took  then  with  respect 
to  General  de  Gaulle  and  our  relations  with 
Prance  accurately  reflect  your  present  think- 
ing? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Special  emissary  to  act  between  Johnson  and 
De  Gaulle 

Senator  Clark.  Let's  get  back  to  Senator 
Chttsch'b  second  recommendation,  which  Is 
on  page  6 : 

"2.  It  Is  crucial  that  effective  communica- 
tion be  restored  between  the  French  and 
American  Governments.  If  a  stimmit  meet- 
ing between  the  two  Presidents  Is  not  now 
feasible,  then  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  ^polntment  of  a  special  American 
emissary,  who  would  endeavcs-  to  act  between 
President  Johnson  and  General  de  Gaulle 
as  Harry  Hopkins  acted  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Winston  Churchill.  His  pur- 
pose wo\iId  be  to  reopen  and  develop  a  dialog 
to  the  point  where  a  stimmit  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  Presidents  would  seem  likely 
to  bear  fruit." 

Amplifying  that.  Senator  CatmcH's  view 
and  mine,  and  that  of  a  number  of  other 
members  of  this  committee,  is  that  we  ought 
to  be  looking  not  only  toward  a  detente  with 
Russia  but  toward  a  detente  with  Prance  to 
establishing  the  cordial  relations  which  at 
one  time  existed  and  to  give  General  de 
Gaulle  all  due  credit  for  his  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Russians  to  come  into  the  com- 
munities of  Western  Europe.  Do  you  want 
to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  BowiK.  You  mean  on  what  you  have 
j\ist  said  or 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  on  the  Church  rec- 
ommendation which  I  UUnk  I  umpiinf^ 
without  distorting. 

Mr.  Bowie.  My  own  feeling  Is  basically  not 
sympathetic  toward  special  reiM-esentatlves. 
The  Ptench  have  an  excellent  Ambassador 
here  and  I  would  suppose  he  is  a  very  good 
channel. 

Senator  Clark.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Bowxc.  I  think  Mr.  Bohlen  is  an  able 
ambassador  who  has  shown  over  a  long 
career  his  capacity  to  deal  professionally  and 
unemotionally  with  a  variety  of  people.  In- 
cluding the  Russians  and  the  French.  He 
has  an  excellent  command  ot  French  and  a 


very  long  knowledge  of  France  and  a  vtrj 
deep  love  for  the  French.  I  would  suppose 
that  there  is  really  no  lack  of  channels  of 
communication . 

My   feeling   is   that   the  difficulty   is   not 
personal.     I  think  it  is  not  In  keeping  with  ' 
General  de  Gaulle's  stature  to  suggest  that 
his  policies  are  a  result  ot  pique  or  personal 
offense. 

I  think  they  basically  reflect  deep-seated 
views  about  the  nature  of  foreign  affairs  and 
the  role  of  France,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
problems  or  difficulties  arise  really  from 
lack  of  communication.  It  la  a  difference 
of  outlook,  a  difference  of  purposes,  a  differ- 
ence of  policies. 

Senator  Clark.  This  committee  has  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  meaningful  com- 
mtinlcatlon  between  our  Government  and 
the  French  Government  has  broken  down. 
It  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  think  it  is 
correct. 

Recent  Franco- Russian  communique 

Did  you  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
communique  which  was  issued  In  Moscow 
as  a  result  of  General  de  Gaulle's  visit  there, 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Russian  Government  and 
Communist  Party? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  read  it  In  the  New  York 
Times.    I  guess  that  was  It. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes.  Did  you  take  any 
exception  to  it? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Oh,  dear,  sir,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber It  in  sufficient  detail. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  trying  to  trap 
you.  I  do  not  have  it  here,  but  the  general 
purport  of  it  was  that  the  French  and  the 
Russians  would  agree  to  cooperate  in  a  wide 
variety  of  areas — economic,  to  some  extent 
social,  cultural,  and  to  some  extent  political. 

I,  myself,  was  disappointed  that  we  hadn't 
made  such  an  agreement  with  the  Russians, 
which  I  think  we  could  have. 

De  Gaulle's  policy  toward  Russia 

What  do  you  think  la  wrong  with  General 
de  Gaulle's  policy  toward  Bussia.  If  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Bowie.  WeU.  sir.  I  thought  that  In 
our  exchange  agreements,  we  had  sovight 
ourselves  to  open  up  avenues  of  contact  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  we  are  a  little 
bit  inclined  to  lose  proper  perspective. 

The  first  major  steps  toward  opening  up 
relations  with  the  Soviets  were  American 
steps.  They  were  the  steps,  for  instance,  of 
inviting  Kluiishchev  to  visit  this  country 
and  tour  it.  This  was  7  years  ago.  That 
was  at  a  point  when  General  de  Gaulle's 
policy  was  exactly  the  opposite,  and  he  was 
denouncing  the  U.S.  efforts  to  work  out  any 
kind  of  contracts  on  the  grounds  that  this 
was  likely  to  result  in  a  sellout  of  German 
Interests.  I  do  not  think  we  are  Johnny- 
come-latelles  in  this  effort.  I  think  that  the 
United  States  certainly  under  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  I  think  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, has  sought  to  widen  these  areas  of  pos- 
sible contact  and  possible  cooperation. 

Senator  Clark.  There  isnt  any  doubt  that 
that  was  done  while  President  Kennedy  was 
alive.  I  think  he  was  a  very  constructive  in- 
fluence on  Secretary  Rusk.  I  gather  that  you 
are  not  very  sympathetic  to  General  de 
Gaulle's  efforts  to  close  the  breach,  to  build 
new  bridges,  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  May- 
be I  am  misquoting  you. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  am  sympathetic  to  any  seri- 
ous efforts  to  cloee  the  breach  or  open  up 
avenues  or  to  produce  co<q>eratlon. 

American  efforts  toward  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  think  we  have  made 
serious  efforts  since  President  Johnson  moved 
into  the  White  House,  and,  it  so,  would  you 
name  one? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  thought  we  were  continuing 
on  with  the  efforts  toward  exchanges,  toward 
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the  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  consular  agreement, 
and  other  things  of  this  sort,  which  are  about 
all  that  seem  to  be  open.  I  do  not  get  the 
Impression  that  the  Soviets  at  this  particular 
stage  aire  really  especially  eager  for  new  ar- 
rangements with  the  United  States. 

Senator  Clabk.  They  stated  their  Interest 
In  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty.  They  stated 
their  Interest  In  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  They  stated  their  Interest  In  the  con- 
sular treaty.  They  stated  their  Interest  In 
advancing  East-West  trade. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  on  the  other  hand,  sir,  I 
talked  Just  last  week  with  a  man  who  was 
In  our  delegation  in  Geneva,  which  was  ne- 
gotiating or  trying  to  negotiate  this  agree- 
ment about  space,  and  his  conclusion  was 
that  the  Soviets,  because  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  obstacles  which  they  raised  pre- 
ferred at  this  stage  not  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Clabx.  This  Is  directly  contrary  to 
the  Information  furnished  to  this  committee 
last  week  by  Ambassador  Goldberg. 

Mr.  BowiK.  All  right. 

Steps  to  Europeanize  NATO 

Senator  Ci,abk.  Let's  get  back  to  Senator 
Chttbch's  recommendations,  and  I  refer  you 
to  No.  3: 

"If  the  NATO  structure  is  to  be  salvaged 
without  France,  the  old  architects  must 
come  up  with  new  plans  or  new  architects 
must  be  engaged.  Clearly,  SHAPE  should  be 
moved  to  a  new  site  In  the  Benelux  countries 
and  streamlined.  Its  bulk  trimmed  back  in 
adjustment  to  the  diminished  danger.  The 
European  role  in  SHAPE  should  be  sharply 
upgraded.  Siibce  the  headquarters  exists 
for  the  defense  of  Europe,  I  would  recom- 
mend, among  the  specific  steps  that  should 
be  taken  to  Eiiropeanlze  NATO,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Appointing  a  European  general  to 
serve  as  SACEUR,  under  a  conunand  arrange- 
ment which  would  leave  control  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Moving  the  Military  Conunlttee  of 
NATO  out  of  the  Pentagon  and  relocating 
It  in  Europe  in  close  proximity  to  SHAPE 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 

"(c)  Establishing  a  hot  line  communica- 
tions system,  linking  together  the  heads 
of  the  NATO  governments,  to  enable  im- 
mediate consultation  in  case  of  emergency." 

Woiild  you  indicate,  to  the  extent  you 
desire,  your  concurrence  or  dissent  from  that 
recommendation? 

Mr.  Bowix.  In  general,  I  should  concur. 
I  wonder,  I  am  not  sure  though  that  the 
Europeans  would  necessarily  favor  a  Euro- 
pean general  at  this  point,  but  if  they 
wished  to  have  a  European  general,  certainly 
I  would  see  no  objection. 

Senator  Cuak.  How  about  the  MlUtary 
Committee  moving? 

Mr.  Bown.  I  think  that  would  be  a  con- 
structive move. 

Senator  Clakk.  How  about  the  hot  line 
communications  system? 

Mr.  Bown.  That  seems  long  overdue. 

Senator  Cuiax.  Generally  speaking,  you 
woxild  agree  with  Senator  Chubch  that  the 
European  role  in  SHAPE  should  be  sharply 
upgraded? 

itr.  Bowa.  To  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
done,  sir,  yea. 

Senator  Cuuuc.  And  to  this  extent 
diminishing  the  American  hegemony? 

Mr.  Bowa.  I  would  not  express  it  that 
way,  but  I  do  think  that  one  of  the  crucial 
things  that  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  do  In 
modifying,  reforming  NATO  is  Indeed  to 
Increase  the  European  role. 

Atlantic  union  proposals 
Senator  Ci,ark.  Would  you  prefer  this  to 
what  Is  known  as  the  Atlantic  Union  solu- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  would  con- 
ttnue  to  be  closely  linked  to  European  mem- 


bers of  NATO,  with  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  almost  inevitable  result  that  we  would 
dominate  the  weaker  partners? 

Mr.  BowTE.  Yes,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
weakness  of  meet  of  the  proposals  for  At- 
lantic Union.  So  far  as  I  can  Judge  many 
of  our  best  friends  in  Europe  simply  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  this  kind  of  relationship. 
And  again  this  is  why  I  feel  that  some  sort 
of  a  European  entity  which  can  hold  up  its 
end  of  the  stick  and  can  in  fact  be  a  self- 
respecting  partner  is  an  essential  element  of 
sound  relations  In  the  Atlantic  area. 

Positive  aspect  of  NATO  should  be  in  quest 
for  peace 

Senator  Clakk.  Let's  turn  to  Senator 
Chxtbch's  fourth  recommendation: 

"Another  objective  in  the  revision  of 
NATO  should  be  to  make  the  alliance  out- 
ward looking,  an  instrximent  concerned  not 
only  with  the  negative  aspects  of  military 
defense  but  also  with  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  quest  for  peace.  Here,  it  is  De  Gaulle 
who  has  seized  the  initiative.  Tet,  It  re- 
mains the  United  States,  not  Prance,  which 
possesses  the  size  and  power  to  engage  in 
meaningful  negotiations  in  the  field  of  East- 
West  relations.  President  Johnson  has 
spoken  of  the  need  for  'building  bridges'  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  De 
Gaulle's  Initiative  makes  It  more  virgent  that 
we  assume  our  natural  position  of  leadership 
In  this  vital  endeavor." 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  posi- 
tive side  of  that.  I  do  not  accept  fully  the 
appraisal  of  the  relative  degrees  of  initiative 
by  ourselves  and  the  French,  but  that  is  not 
Important. 

Rupture  between  France  and  European 
neighbors  should  be  avoided 

Senator  Clark.  The  fifth  recommendation 
reads  as  follows: 

"With  regard  to  European  integration,  the 
Common  Market  appears  to  be  weathering 
its  way  to  success.  This  is,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  significant  achievement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  European  unity  since  the  war.  The 
economic  cement  binding  the  six  members  of 
the  Common  Market  together  is  the  best 
guarantee  against  any  revision  in  Western 
Europe  to  the  rampant  nationalism  of  the 
prewar  period.  Accordingly,  in  lining  up  14 
to  1  against  France  in  the  cvirrent  dispute 
over  the  command  structure  of  NATO,  we 
should  strive  to  avoid  any  rupture  between 
France  and  her  European  neighbors  so  bit- 
ter as  to  propel  the  French  toward  neutral- 
ism or  vengeance.  As  between  vindicating 
o\ir  position  in  favor  of  an  uncompromised 
NATO  conunand,  and  Jeopardizing  either  the 
underlying  Western  alliance  or  the  prospects 
for  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  Common 
Market,  the  course  of  prudence  should  be 
clear." 

Do  you  agree  In  general  with  this? 

Mr.  Bowiz.  Yea. 

Nuclear  sharing  agreement  within  NATO 
should  be  reached 

Senator  Clark.  His  sixth  recommenda- 
tion is: 

"As  for  Geneva,  I  recommend  that  immedi- 
ate attention  be  given  to  pumping  life  back 
into  these  moribund  negotiations.  A  deci- 
sion should  be  delayed  no  longer  on  the  <ssue 
of  nuclear  sharing  within  NATO.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  whether  to  give  priority 
to  binding  West  Germany  more  tightly  into 
the  remnants  of  the  NATO  organizational 
structure,  or  whether  to  seek  further  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  arms  control.  If  a  consultative  ar- 
rangement, along  the  lines  contemplated  by 
the  McNamara  committee,  is  settled  upon 
with  West  Germany,  then  the  day  may  yet 
be  open  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  nonproUferatlon  treaty.  I 
strongly  recommend  this  course  as  best 
suited  to  o\ir  highest  national  interests.  But 
time  la  fast  running  out  at  Geneva." 


It  has  In  fact  now  run  out.  You  have  to 
some  extent  answered  this  question  before, 
but  because  It  is  easier  to  have  the  question 
and  the  answer  in  the  record  consolidated  at 
one  point,  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  re- 
peating what  you  said? 

Mr.  Bowix.  As  you  said,  sir,  I  tried  to  fully 
develop  my  reasons  for  reservations  on  this 
point.  I  think  that  the  principal  point  on 
which  I  would  differ  would  be  In  the  belief 
that  it  is  not  In  our  highest  national  inter- 
ests to  make  any  arrangement  which  freezes 
the  discriminatory  situation  in  Europe  and 
freezes  the  national  French  and  British 
forces  and  excludes  the  possibility  of  later 
including  them  in  some  sort  of  a  collective 
force. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  "threshold" 
approach 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  read  number  7. 

"Respecting  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  i 
urge  that  immediate  attention  be  given  to 
the  'threshold'  approach.  It  would  limit  the 
ban  on  underground  tests  to  explosions  above 
an  agreed  size  which  could  be  detected  by 
seismic  devices  without  need  for  on-site  in- 
spections. It  is  possible  this  may  prove  a 
feasible  area  for  enlargement  of  the  present 
treaty  to  correspond  virtth  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  detection  techniques. " 

Would  you  support  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir,  without  having,  as  I 
said,  knowledge  of  Just  what  kind  of  thresh- 
old you  could  establish  on  the  basis  of  the 
scientific   competence. 

Military  approach  to  banning  nuclear  tests 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  state  briefly  for 
the  record  that  the  Pentagon  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  that  approach,  and  so  is  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Their  view  is 
that  you  cannot  take  the  slightest  risk  o{ 
Russian  cheating  and  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  keep  our  nuclear  expertise  hard  at 
work  in  research  and  development  and  un- 
derground testing  lest  they  drift  off  into 
private  Industry,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
should  not  move  toward  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  unless  and  until  there 
is  no  possibility  that  Russian  cheating  is 
feasible.  Their  view  is  that  we  should  take 
no  calculated  risk  on  political  terms.  We 
should  make  this  decision  entirely  on  mili- 
tary terms  and  be  assured  that  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  Russian  cheating. 

Would  you  have  any  expression,  first,  on 
Senator  Chttrch's  recommendation  and  sec- 
ond, on  what  I  have  Just  said? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Aa  I  understand  it.  Senator 
Church  recommends  that  you  extend  the  ban 
to  cover  any  size  test  which  could  be  detected 
by  selsnUc  devices. 

Senator  Clark.  Right. 

Mr.  Bowie.  So  I  take  It  that  his  particular 
recommendation  Is  not  necessarily  for  an  all- 
out  or  total  ban  unless  it  would  be  feasible 
to  detect  any  violations  by  seismic  devices. 

Senator    Clark.  Right. 

Mr.  Bowie.  As  I  said,  I  favor  his  proposal. 

Recent  White  House  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation 

Senator  Clark.  I  have  only  one  more  major 
area  of  inquiry.  This  has  to  do  with  your 
reaction  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation  which  was  held  November  28  to 
December  1,  1965.  You  will  recall  I  gave  you 
last  week  a  rather  comprehensive  speech  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  March 
29  reporting  on  what  had  happened  at  that 
Conference.  I  hope  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  glance  over  It.  I  would 
ask  you  flrst  did  you  participate  in  the  ICT 
Conference? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Did  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  any  of  the  reports? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  read  some  of  them  and  I  read 
the  summary  that  was  made  of  the  reports, 
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which  I  think  it  was  in  th«  Saturday  Bevlew 
a  while  back.    I  cannot  remember  when. 

Senator  Clark.  On  Augpist  4.  the  White 
House  issued  a  release  which  I  would  aak  to 
have  printed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
The  President  has  named  a  White  House 
committee  to  oversee  finiU  review  of  the 
recommendations  of  last  1^1*8  White  House 
Conference. 

The  Chairman  will  bei  Budget  DlrectcM' 
Charlee  Schultze.  The  otter  members  will 
be  Mr.  Walt  W.  Rostow,  Mr.  Joaeph  A.  Call- 
fano,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Raymond  D.  Nasher,  off 
Dallas,  who  was  the  Executive  Director  at  the 
conference. 

(The  announcement  referred  to  follows:) 
"The  W^tx  Hottss, 

;  August  4. 1966. 

"The  President  today  I  named  a  White 
House  Committee  to  ovareee  final  review 
of  the  recommendations  o<  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Cooperation. 

"The  Conference,  held  la  Washington  No- 
vember 28  to  December  I,  1965,  produced 
some  410  reconunendatlnns.  More  than 
5,000  citizens  participated  in  the  Confer- 
ence. Following  the  Conference  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  revlenred  those  recom- 
mendations, and  many  h^e  already  been 
carried  out.  > 

"Now  the  President  has  asked  a  group  of 
his  top  personal  advisers  to  oversee  a  final 
review  In  connection  witta  preparation  of 
the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  and  legislative 
program.  Thia  Commltte*  wUl  be  chaired 
by  Budget  Director  Charlea  Schultze  and  In- 
clude SpecUl  Assistants  Walt  W.  Rortow  and 
Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr. 

"Raymond  D.  Nasher  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  will 
also  serve  on  this  Commlttte.  He  served  aa 
Executive  Director  of  the  Conference  " 

I  also  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  from  the  Jtesldent  for  the 
heads  of  departments  a4«  agencies,  also 
Issued  on  August  4,  printed,  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  memorandum  refei^d  to  follows:) 
The  Wi^tTE  House, 

\August  4,  1966. 

MEMORANDUM    noM    THE    PtttSmENT    FOR    THE 
HEADS  0»  DEPARTMENTS 'and  AGENCIES 

We  In  the  United  States  iset  aside  the  year 
1965  aa  International  Oooperatlon  Year 
(ICY)  to  be  apent  in  seardh  of  new  ways  of 
cooperation  among  nation^. 

To  encourage  that  seaitoih.  I  called  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation,  which  met  in  Washington  No- 
vember 28  to  December  1.  That  Conference 
was  built  on  months  of  preparatory  work  by 
the  ICY  Cabinet  Commltt«e,  which  I  had 
earlier  formed,  and  the  ijauonal  Citizens' 
Commission.  At  the  Conf^»ence  itself  some 
5,000  Americans  took  part  in  discussing  the 
reports  of  30  panels  of  the  National  Citizens' 
Commiaaion. 

Nor-  we  in  the  Govemnt^nt  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  foUowing  up  maily  of  these  recom- 
mendations. In  fact,  a  number  of  them  are 
already  before  the  CongueBs.  Others  are 
headed  that  way  or  are  under  review  for 
other  forma  of  implementntlon.  A  few  we 
have  found  unworkable  now.  But  all  must 
enjoy  the  constructive  revlav  which  the  Sec- 
retory of  State,  the  Vice  ]  President,  and  I 
promised. 

To  finish  that  review,  I  jtm  appointing  a 
White  House  oonunittee  thu  summer  to 
oversee  the  final  analysis  In  the  context  of 
preparing  the  FY  1968  Biulget  and  legisla- 
tive program.  The  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  wUl  serve  aa  Chairman.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  my  Special  Assistants.  Mr.  Roatow 
and  Mr.  Callfano.  and  a  pcivate  individual 
who  was  active  In  the  woi*  of  the  Confer, 
ence.  I  ask  you  all  to  cooOerate  ftUly  with 
them. 

When  the  committee  ba»  finished  Ita  re- 
view, the  Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
wlU  give  me  »  final  report.    MeanwMle,  I 


have  aaked  it  to  aend  to  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Commission  and  each  Chairman  of  a 
Citizens'  Panel  and  appropriate  letter  out- 
lining Its  plans  for  the  review. 

Equally  important  products  ot  the  Con- 
ference were  the  new  channels  of  coopera- 
tion opened  between  experts  in  and  out  of 
government.  I  am  determined  that  our  gov- 
ernment in  ita  normal  course  of  busineaa 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  think- 
Ing  among  our  citizens.  Therefore,  I  re- 
quest each  of  you  to  encourage  each  Gov- 
ernment Committee  Chairman  in  your  de- 
partment or  agency  to  carry  on  whatever 
contact  with  his  citizen  counterpart  help- 
fully enlarges  the  scope  of  our  own  thinking. 
I  am  also  asking  the  White  House  committee 
to  report  on  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been 
poeaible  to  make  this  sort  of  contact  a  con- 
tinuing and  useful  part  of  your  regular 
business. 

(S)   Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 
White  House  committee  to  oversee  ICT 
recommendations 

Senator  Clark.  To  summarize  what  is  in 
it,  the  President  aaya,  that  to  conclude  the 
recommendatlona  of  the  Conference,  be  Is 
appointing  a  White  House  commlUee  tliia 
siunmer  to  oversee  the  final  analysis  of 
these  recommendatlona  in  the  context  of 
preparing  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  and 
legislative  program.  The  Director  of  the 
Budget  who  is  to  be  the  chairman,  will  give 
the  President  a  final  report  when  the  com- 
mittee has  finished  its  review.  The  Presi- 
dent says,  and  I  quote, 

"Equally  Important  products  of  the  Con- 
ference were  the  new  channels  of  coopera- 
tion opened  between  experts  in  and  out  of 
government.  I  am  determined  that  our  Gov- 
ernment in  Ita  normal  course  of  business 
continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  beat 
thinking  among  our  citizens.  Therefore,  I 
request  each  of  you  to  encourage  each  Gov- 
ernment Committee  Chairman  In  your  de- 
partment or  agency  to  carry  on  whatever 
contact  with  his  citizen  counterpart  help- 
fully enlarges  the  scope  of  our  own  thinking. 
I  am  also  asking  the  White  House  committee 
to  report  on  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  this  sort  of  a  contact  a  con- 
tinuing and  useful  part  of  your  regular 
business." 

I  take  it  you  would  support  that  stand 
of  the  President,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  air. 

The  cause  of  peace  most  Important  pursuit 
Senator  Clark.  With  reapect  to  the  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  which  was 
delivered  for  the  President  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, which  I  would  like  inserted  In  the 
record.  I  ask  you  whether  you  concur  with 
the  sentiments  he  expressed? 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows: ) 

"INTEBNATIPNAL  COOF^LATION,  A  NECESSITT  Or 
OUB  ACE 

"(Statement  by  President  Johneon,  read  by 
Vice  President  Hxtmphret  at  the  opening 
plenary  session  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation  on 
November  29,  White  House  press  release, 
Austin,  Tex.) 

"I  have  called  this  Conference  for  one  rea- 
son: I  am  determined  that  the  United  States 
shall  actively  engage  ita  best  minds  and  bold- 
est spirits  in  the  quest  for  a  new  order  of 
world  cooperation. 

"This  Nation  recognizes  that  International 
cooperation  is  not  merely  a  lofty  deal.  It  la 
a  fact  of  life,  a  neceaaity  of  our  age. 

"The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  designated  this  year  International 
Cooperation  Year,  aiKl  by  proclamation  of  ita 
President  and  resolution  of  Its  Congress,  the 
United  States  rededicated  itself  in  1965  to 
the  ideal  and  practice  of  international  co- 
operation. 

"Throughout  ita  history,  by  word  and  deed, 
thla  Nation  haa  alwaya  demonatrated  Ita  un- 


derstanding of  the  wisdom  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  solve  world  problems.  And  we  know 
that  a  great  nation  remains  great  because  it 
remembers  that  it  can  always  do  better. 

"I  believe  thia  Conference  will  ahow  us 
specific  ways  to  do  better.  I  have  directed 
the  agencies  of  our  Government  to  partici- 
pate In  your  deliberations  and  to  study  your 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  immediate 
action. 

"Together  we  seek — 

"New  ways  to  raise  the  world's  milllona  up 
from  poverty; 

"New  policies  to  conserve  and  develop  the 
world's  resources; 

"New  methods  to  rid  the  world  of  destruc- 
tive disease; 

"New  means  to  increase  commerce  between 
nations; 

"New  safeguards  against  the  overriding 
danger  of  war; 

"New  avenues  to  world  peace. 

"This  Conference  is  a  town  meeting  of 
leaders  of  the  Nation.  Ita  purpoee  la  peace 
and  cooperation. 

"Let  us  raise  our  sights  to  the  limits  of  thla 
goal. 

"And  let  us  free  our  imaginations  to  the 
tireless  ptirsuit  of  this  high  ideal." 

Mr.  Bow-ne.  Yea,  Indeed. 

Senator  Clark.  And  would  you  also  agree 
with  the  President  when  he  later  said: 

"The  problem  of  attaining  peace  is  by  far 
the  most  important  problem  we  face.  It  ia 
the  assignment  of  the  centxiry  for  each  of 
you,  and  if  we  fall  in  that  assignment,  every- 
thing will  come  to  naught." 

You  would  agree  with  that,  wouldn't  you? 

Mr.  BoviriE.  Yes,  I  would. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  asking  theae  ques- 
tions because  in  my  opinion  there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  people  in  the  Government,  prob- 
ably a  good  many  more  in  the  Congress  who 
do  not  agree  vrtth  that  at  all.  I  think  it  ia 
important  for  anybody  who  is  going  to  be 
the  counselor  for  the  State  Department  to 
look  at  the  pursuit  of  peace  aa  the  most  im- 
portant task  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  tried  earUer,  sir,  in  rather 
more  detail  to  explain  my  feeUng  ttiat  this 
was  the  imp>ortant  task  and  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  create  conditions  for  a  viable  and 
PMceful  order,  for  a  Just  peace. 

Senator  Clark.  You  did  ludeed,  but  we 
are  making  a  record  here  which  I  think  will 
be  useful  later. 

(Senator  Clark's  speech,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to,  appears  in  the  appendix.) 

Recommendations  of  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation 

I  think  if  ycu  will  follow  along  with  me 
In  my  speech,  we  can  say  that  you  have  al- 
ready expressed  yotir  vievra  on  nonproUfera- 
tlon treaty,  and,  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  given 
your  views  on  the  control  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial, but  I  would  assume  that,  and  I  will 
ask  to  have  the  material  printed  under  No.  3 
in  the  record,  I  would  assume  that  you  would 
concur  with  those  10  recommendatlona, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Bowie.  WeU,  the  only  one  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  aure  about — it  aeema  to  me  geta  ua 
much  beyond  thia  item  of  control  of  fiaslon- 
able  materials — is  No.  10.  Certainly,  I  am 
not  clear  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  ia  the 
beet  way  to  move  toward  the  creation  of  a 
disarmament  organization  or  not.  I  simply 
haven't  thought  about  it. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  necessarily 
oppose  it? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  I  Just  simply  have  not 
given  it  any  thought. 

Nuclear-free  zones 
Senator  Clark.  The  next  la  ahort  and  Z 
will  read  the  "nuclear-free  zonea"  and  aak 
you   whether   you    concur   in   thla   recom- 
mendation of  the  ICT  Conference. 
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"The  tmttcd  SUtea  sboold  encoorag*  the 
deyelopment  of  nuclear-free  xoncs  In  Latin 
America.  Africa,  anil  the  Near  Bast,  begln- 
nlng  with   United  Statee-Sorlet  treaty — " 

Aammlng  one  can  be  negotiated — 
"cstabUahlng  a  zone  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional arma  limitation  under  UJT.  Inspection 
In  the  Bering  Straits  and  including  compara- 
ble areas  In  Alaska  and  Siberia." 

That  recommendation  comes  from  Jerome 
Wleaner's  Committee  on  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament.  We  had  pretty  good  luck  with 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  maybe  the  cold 
areas  of  the  world  would  be  a  place  to  at- 
tempt to  start  with  this  type  of  United 
States-Soviet  cooperation. 

Can  we  have  your  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Bown.  Well,  I  would  not  feel  that  I 
had  thought  enough  about  It  to  know 
whether  there  are  unforeseen  hookers,  but 
I  certainly  would  be  sympathetic  with  ex- 
ploring It.  This  sort  of  thing  actually  was 
one  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  will  re- 
member Mr.  Stassen  sought  to  explore  at  the 
time  of  his  incumbency. 

Senator  Clark.  We  did  actually  get  an 
Antarctic  Treaty  which  has  worked  fairly 
well. 

Mr.  Bown.  Yes. 

Reduction  arid  limitation  on  the  deployment 
of  strateffie  hardtoare 

Senator  Cumk.  Now.  No.  5,  "The  Reduc- 
tion and  Limitation  on  the  Deploymeat  of 
Strategic  Hardware."    I  am  reading: 

"To  limit  and  reduce  strategic  delivery 
eapablUties,  the  United  States  shouI<l  seek 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  aad.  If 
feasible,  with  the  other  nuclear  powcra  on 
the  following  sequence: 

"Plrst.  A  moratorium  of  at  least  S  years 

on  the  deployment  of  antlbcaUstic  missile 

ABM — systems. 

"Second.  A  freese  on  the  ntunber  of  stra- 
tegic delivery  vehlelea. 

Third.  A  reductimi  in  total  numbers 
amounting  to  one-third  of  each  party's  me- 
dium- and  long-range  delivery  vehicles,  be- 
ginning  with    the   destruction   of   obwlete 
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Would  you  support  an  effort  by  tlie  United 
States  to  achieve  that  result? 

Mr.  Bown.  I  was  under  tlM  Impression 
that  the  second  and  third  of  ttiwti  bad  been 
■  p«rt  of  U.S.  poUcy.  I  urame  that  each  of 
the  proposals  aasimies  a  system  of  Mdequate 
Inspection  or  safeguards  although  it  does 
not  mention  it? 

SenatOT  Ci-ask.  You  are  correct,  and  you 
would  support  Nos.  2  and  37 

Mr.  Bown.  And  I  would  certainly  be  pre- 
pared to  explore  even  the  first  one.  But  I 
simply  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  can — 
I  mean  I  would  want  to  know  what  system 
of  inspection  and  safeguards  you  bad  In 
mind. 

Senator  Clabx.  Of  course. 

You  are  on  safe  ground  In  supporting  No. 
J  because  Secretary  McNamara  and  Presi- 
dent JohnaoB  fully  support  a  moratorium  on 
the  deployment  of  antlbalUstlc  missile  sys- 
tems. But  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the 
urging  of  their  Armed  Services  Committees, 
have  put  money  into  the  military  defense 
budget  which  neither  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense nor  the  President  asked  for.  which 
would  permit  the  preparation  for  deploy- 
m«it  ot  such  a  system.  But  I  take  It  you 
would  go  along  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Yes.  I  wooM  on  tbSa  point. 
Curtrtng  conventional^  arma  raeea 

Senator  Clauc.  "Curbixkg  Conventional 
Arma  Races."  The  recunmendation  of  the 
Conference  was  that — 

"The  United  States  shouM  seek  to  have 
eontroU  astabllahed  over  the  trallc  tn  arms 
by  («)  major-power  agraemtat  to  ratraln 
Iran  introdoctloB  of  sopblsttaatad  in»pcm»; 
(b)     regkaal    Btaacqaimioik    frwimwits; 


(c)  UJ7.-superTlB«d  agraementa  regarding 
sale  and  acqulsltl<»:  (d)  the  establishment 
of  a  XJM.  monitcrlnc  system  to  record  ttie 
traffic  In  arms." 

I  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  a  bad  actor  In  this  regard  pcu-tlcularly 
In  selling  arms  to  the  Middle  Bast.  We, 
however,  have  not  been  far  behind. 

The  Pentagon  is  rather  proud  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  make  each  year  by 
selling  obsolete  American  arms  to  various 
naUons  of  the  Middle  East.  What  are  your 
views  on  that  reconunendatlon? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  let  me  Just  say  that  In 
general  I  would  certainly  favor  efforts  to 
avoid  the  diversion  of  resources,  particularly, 
by  lees  developed  areas.  Into  arms  races. 
Second,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  anything 
which  would  reduce  the  competitive  efforts 
by  the  United  States  or  U.8.S.R.  or  others  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  weapons  for  whatever  pur- 
poses. But.  third,  I  have  hesitancy  about 
simply  imposing  a  Joint  United  States-Soviet 
hegemony  on  what  the  needs  of  these  coun- 
tries are.  If  they— I  think  they  should  be 
also  free  to  reach  Judgments  as  to  what  they 
need  for  their  own  security.  So  I  would  not 
be  sympathetic  toward,  necessarily  toward, 
agreements  which  would  look  as  if  we  were 
trying  to  coerce  them  in  ways  which  they 
felt  were  against  their  own  secxirlty  interests. 

Senator  Clask.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
President  urged  all  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions to  substantially  curtail  their  military 
expenditures.  The  foreign  aid  bill  for  this 
year,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  cut  9100  mil- 
lion out  of  the  furnishing  of  military  assist- 
ance, largely  arms,  to  our  clients,  the  under- 
developed countries.  Wouldn't  you  be  pre- 
pared to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  would 
urge  the  negotiation  of  area  disarmament  in 
the  conventional  field  and  would  support 
our  efforts  to  seek  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reach  such  area  agreements. 

Mr.  BowiK.  As  I  said,  sir;  In  the  first  part 
of  my  answer,  I  strongly  favor  anything 
which  wlU  reduce  the  amounts  of  resources 
which  these  countries  divert  Into  arma- 
mente.  I  think  this  U  aU  to  the  good.  It 
makes  that  much  more  available  for  their 
development  and  other  needs.  AU  I  meant 
by  my  reservation  Is  that  I  am  skeptical  not 
of  trying  to  encourage  them  to  do  this,  but  in 
coercing  thnn.  I  am  not  saying  that  la  in- 
tended. I  am  not  sure.  I  simply  do  not 
want  to 

Senator  Clauc.  You  do  not  coerce  another 
nation  when  you  refuse  to  sen  arms  to  it  as 
a  resiilt  of  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  that  neither  of  you  sell  arms,  do  you? 

Mr.  BowB.  No.  It  depends,  however,  on 
whether  or  not  any  one  of  these  is  disad- 
vantaged as  a  result.  I  repeat,  I  think  we 
have  to  let  their  countries  have  the  same 
privilege  we  have  of  determining  what  in 
the  final  analysis  they  need. 

Senator  Clark.  But  that  does  not  answer 
the  question  as  to  whether  having  made  up 
their  minds,  they  should  find  a  ready  market 
for  the  purchase  of  lethal  weapons  to  kill 
their  neighbors  with,  does  it? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  but  if,  for  example,  to  take 
an  example,  the  Israelis  find  themselves  in 
the  poelUon  that  they  feel  that  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  armaments  already  in  the 
hands  of  others,  then  It  seems  to  me  one  has 
to  consider  bow  you  can  avoid  this  kind  of 
race  and  at  the  same  time  not  put  any  one 
of  these  countries  at  the  mercy  of  others. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  suggest  that  you  are 
not  really  being  responsiva  to  my  qiMstlon. 
which   Is   whether   you   agree   wtth  Item   6. 

Mr.  Sown.  WeU.  I  am  sorry,  str;  I  tried 
to.  I  said  that  I  favored  attempting  to  keep 
to  the  minimum  the  expenditures  of  these 
countries  on  armaments  by  any  legitimate 
means. 

Senator  Clark.  Including  ma)or  power 
agreements  to  refrain  from  tbe  Introduc- 
tloo  of  soptalstleated  weapons? 


Mr.  Bowiz.  WeU.  as  I  said,  sir;  I  think 
that  you  would  have  to  also  t&ke  account 
of  what  may  be  Imbalances  or  situations  in 
which  one  of  these  countries  would  feel  that 
It  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  others.  But  in- 
sdar  as  you  can  avoid  United  States-Rus- 
sian  or  other  great  power  competition  in  the 
sale  of  these  kinds  of  weapons  or  In  promot- 
ing their  Introduction.      I  am  sympathetic. 

Senator  Clark.  If  that  is  the  way  you 
want  to  leave  the  record,  that  is  all  right 
with  me. 

I  am  going  to  skip  No.  7  because  I  think 
we  have  covered  it. 

Nonaggression  pact  between  NATO  and  War- 
satff  Pact 

I  had  better  read  this  and  then  ask  you 
seriatim  your  views.  You  realize,  of  course, 
that  everything  I  am  reading  to  you  Is  a 
specific  recommendation  of  one  or  morp  ol 
the  committees  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Cooperation  Year. 
This  is  not  Senator  Clark  expressing  his 
own  views;  this  is  Senator  Clark  trying  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference.   I  will  read : 

"To  further  reduce  tensions  in  Europe  and 
move  toward  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
East- West  differences: 

"Plrst.  The  United  States  working  with  Its 
allies,  should  seek  a  nonaggression  pact  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  Orga- 
nization." 

Parenthetically,  that  Is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Wiesner  Committee  on  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament,  which  Included 
among  its  membership  Roewell  Gilpatric,  the 
former   Deputy   Secretary   of   Defense. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bownc.  I  have  never  seen.  sir.  what  It 
adds  to  the  U.N.  conunitment  not  to  resort  to 
force  in  the  conduct  of  one's  International 
policies.  I  do  not  think  NATO  has  any  in- 
tention of  engaging  in  aggression,  and  Its 
members  are  all  pledged  not  to  use  force  for 
any  such  purpose. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  think  that  emphasizes 
a  rather  important  difference  of  view  be- 
tween you  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
ICY.  Their  view  was  that  a  high  priority 
should  be  plaiced  on  trying  to  bring  NATO 
and  the  Eastern  European  nations  represent- 
ed in  the  Warsaw  Pact  together;  that  while 
a  nonaggression  pact  might  not  have  much 
legal  Impact,  it  would  be  a  most  Important 
psychological  gesture  toward  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  and,  therefore,  well  worth  being  ex- 
plored by  our  Oovenunent.  the  initiative 
to  be  taken  by  us. 

I  take  it  from  the  tone  of  your  answer,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  you.  that  you 
would  put  Uttle  emphasis  on  this. 

Mr.  BowB.  As  I  have  said,  sir,  it  seems  to 
me  to  add  nothing  to  existing  commitments. 
Jiedtiction  of  troopa  in  Europe  aa  a  step  to- 
ward German  reunification 

Senator  Clark  (reading) . 

"Second.  The  United  States  should  ex- 
plore arms  control,  related  security  provi- 
sions, and  other  measures  which  would  help 
lead  to  German  reunification;  and  in  this 
connection,  the  possibilities  for  balanced  re- 
ductions of  United  States  and  Soviet  troops 
and  weapons  In  Central  Europe  should  be 
examined." 

Would  you  concur  wltb  that  recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bowk.  I  certainly  have  no  objections 
to  exploring  tbe  problem. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  I  would  like  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  disagree  with  me  if 
you  think  I  am  misstating  your  position. 
My  dUBculty  is  that  I  think  yotv  approach  to 
an  of  these  matters  Is  essentially  negative,  as 
Indeed  I  think  is  that  of  most  of  the  hierar- 
chy in  the  State  Department  today,  and 
probably  was  that  of  the  State  Department 
In  tbe  days  of  ICr.  Dnlles.   While  you  have  no 
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objection  to  some  of  thieee  measures,  you 
view  them  with  some  skepticism  and  you  are 
not  particularly  interested  in  having  the 
State  Department  take  further  initiatives. 
Am  I  being  unfair? 

Mr.  Bowiz.  Sir,  I  am  su^#  you  do  not  mean 
to  be  unfair.  I  do  not  ftiilnk  that  it  is  a 
proper  summary  of  my  tiews. 

I  thought  that  in  the  previous  discussion 
I  had  outlined  what  I  Qonsidered  to  be  a 
completely  affirmative  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  period.  I  hat*  tried  to  indicate 
why  I  feel  the  United  States  and  the  other, 
particularly  the  Atlantic  countries,  which 
have  so  many  resources,  ^nd  are  so  central, 
should  be  playing  an  active,  constructive 
role  all  over  the  world,  aii|d  trying  to  lay  the 
foundations  and  trying  t9  create  the  condi- 
tions for  a  peaceful  world  order. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  us  l«»ve  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Bowix.  If  this  were  done,  it  seems  to 
me  we  would  be  engaged  tn  a  vast  range  of 
constructive  activities,  and  would  be  alert  to 
find  all  possible  vtrays  14  which  we  could 
answer  these  affirmative  claims. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  us 
[Reading:] 


leave  it  that  way. 


Efforts  toward  a  confedei  ^tion  of  East  and 
West  Oermdny 

"Third.  The  United  Statjae  should  give  con- 
sideration in  consultation  with  other  nations 
to  a  series  of  arrangement*  between  West  and 
East  Germany  covering  such  matters  aa  trade 
and  the  movement  of  persons,  which  could 
lead  ultimately  to  some  kJnd  of  confedera- 
tion of  East  and  West  Oehnany." 

Then  I  will  read  the  following  paragraph: 

"I  regret  that  the  State  Department  has 
recently  expressed  its  opposition  to  all  three 
of  these  last  suggestions,  on  the  ground  that 
the  time  is  not  ripe.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Leddy.  appearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organization  Affairs 
ol  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
was  conducting  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  Atlantic  Unicta,  in  response  to 
questions  from  me,  indicated  this  opposition 
of  the  State  Department  earlier  this  week." 

This  date  would  have  bean  toward  the  end 
of  March  of  this  year. 

I  would  jvist  like  you  U>  comment  on  the 
reconunendation  and  on  tl^o  paragraph  I  have 
Just  read. 

Mr.  Bown.  Well,  my  uniierstandlng  is  that 
West  Germany  already  hfts  extensive  trade 
with  East  Germany,  I  think  a  very  large 
volume  of  trade  on  the  bMis  of  agreements 
and.  second,  has  sought  through  a  variety 
of  efforts  to  expand  the  movement  of  people 
between  East  and  West  Qtrmany,  but  that 
this  has  been,  in  large  part,  hampered  by  the 
Ulbricht  regime's  atitude. 

As  to  the  idea  that  this  would  ultimately 
lead  to  a  confederation  pt  East  and  West 
Germany,  I  am  frank  to  say  I  am  baffled.  It 
Is  impossible  for  me  to  see  how  you  could 
have  a  confederation  between  a  regime  like 
the  Ulbricht  regime  and  the  West  German 
Government. 

Senator  Clark.  Again,  J  do  not  want  to 
argue  with  you.  We  will  jjust  leave  that  as 
your  statement  for  the  rec^'d. 

Mainland  China  should  fe  brought  into 
world  dial^ 

Now  we  come  to  the  vieklng  question  of 
mainland  China.  The  relaommendatlon  of 
the  White  House  Conferenjoe  was  that  the — 

"United  States  should  Httempt  to  bring 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  into  a  genuine 
dialog  on  disarmament  atxl  other  security 
matters:  First,  by  seeking  bilateral  talks  on 
arms  control  matters  of  Joint  concern;  sec- 
ond, by  ascertaining  the  conditions  under 
which  mainland  China  i«uld  qualify  for 
and  accept  the  reeponalbU»ties  of  member- 
ship in  tbe  XTnlted  Natlo^;  and  third,  by 
supporting  efforts  to  bring  mainland  China 
Into  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Con- 
feremce  or  In  the  altematjiVe,  a  World  DU- 
armament  Conference  sucH  as  the  one  called 
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by  the  resolution  of  the  UN  General  Assembly 
by  resolution  adopted  November  29,  1066." 

That  which  I  have  J\ist  read  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Conference,  and  then  I  in- 
terpolate conunents  made  by  Senator 
Pastorc  on  tbe  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 18, 1966. 

"Wherever  there  is  a  disarmament  con- 
ference, wherever  peace  Is  the  topic,  let 
China  be  invited  to  come." 

Would  you  tell  tis  whether  you  agree  with 
that  recommendation  and  with  what  Senator 
Pastore  said  or  not. 

Mr.  Bowix.  Well,  the  reconunendation 
seems  to  embrace  quite  a  number  of  different 
things. 

Senator  Clark.  Take  them  seriatim,  first, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Bowix.  X  doubt  very  much  the  feasibil- 
ity of  bilateral  talks  on  arms  control  with 
the  Chinese. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  point  out  that  they 
are  to  some  extent  going  on  in  Warsaw  now. 

Mr.  Bowie.  What  I  was  about  to  say  was 
that  to  the  extent  that  this  is  feasible,  my 
assumption  has  been  that  they  would  have 
been  explored  in  the  Warsaw  talks  which 
have  been  going  on  for  some  years. 

Senator  Clark.  Before  we  get  off  that,  you 
are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  Conununlst 
China  has  consistently  advocated  general 
and  complete  disarmament  with  respect  to 
nuclear  weapons.  You  know  that,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  am  aware  that  they  have  made 
statements  to  that  effect,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  AU  right.  Go  on.  Now  we 
get  to  the  U  JJ. 

Mr.  Bowix.  My  feeling  U  that  this  is  much 
too— It  says  here  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  it  could  quaUfy  for  and  accept 
the  responsibility.  I  do  not  kmow  what  that 
means,  really. 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  United  Nations 
Senator  Clark.  Let  us  clarify  It  by  asking 
you  a  separate  question.  What  is  yotir  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  in  view  of  the 
current  situation  where  there  is,  I  think,  at 
least  some  chance  that  the  United  States 
mlgh  be  defeated  in  the  United  Nations  in 
its  continued  efforts  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China? 

Mr.  Bowie.  For  me  the  question  is  the 
conditions  under  which  Red  China  might 
come  in.  I  would  be  absolutely  opposed  to 
letting  Red  China  dictate  the  exclusion  or 
dropping  of  Taiwan  as  a  member  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Chinese  entry.  And  the  Chinese  have 
repeatedly  said,  in  effect,  that  that  would  be 
their  condition.  So  I  would  not  be  prepared 
to  meet  that  condition. 
Senator  Clark.  Nor  I. 

Should  the  United  States  support  the  two- 
China  sOlutionT 

What  would  be  your  position  with  respect 
to  the  advocacy  by  the  United  Stetes  thU  faU 
of  what  is  known  as  the  two-China  solution? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  China  In  the  UJ».  issue  was  one  about 
which  too  much  was  made.  I  think  those 
who  feel  that  a  great  change  would  come 
over  China  because  it  was  in  the  U.N.  are 
mistaken.  I  think  that  the  people  who  think 
that  somehow  the  situation  would  be  greatly 
worsened  if  China  came  into  the  Ui».  are 
also- mistaken.  I  think  the  issue  has  been 
Inflated. 

What  I  do  think  is  important  is  the  way 
in  which  the  issue  is  handled.  I  think  if  it 
is  handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  looks  as  if 
we  are  capitulating  to  Chinese  Intransigence 
that  it  will  be  very  damaging  in  Asia.  Cer- 
tainly. U  we  do  anything  which  essentially 
defaults  on  our  obligations  to  Taiwan  It 
would  be  very  damaging. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  I  can  agree  with 
everything  you  say,  but  I  still  do  not  think 
it  meets  the  Issue. 


Let  me  make  one  more  effort  to  get  your 
views  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  prac- 
tical problem  which  confronts  us,  which  Is 
very  difficult  from  the  theoretical  one  we 
have  been  discussing. 

What  should  be  US.  policy  toward  the  Red 
China  problem? 

We  are  going  to  be  up,  as  I  see  It,  against 
the  gun  this  fall  when  an  application  is  made 
for  the  admission  of  mainland  China  into 
the  United  Nations.  We  may  lose  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  the  handwriting  has  been  on 
the  wall  for  some  years.  Our  diplomacy  has 
been  curiously  unimaginative  In  not  facing 
up  to  that  problem  and  coming  up  with  same 
sort  of  a  solution. 

You  are  going  to  be.  In  all  likelihood,  in 
a  very  high  policymaking  staff  position  in 
the  Department  of  State.  I  ask  you  what 
woiild  you  do  in  terms  of  handling  this  prob- 
lem in  the  General  Assembly  which  will  be 
meeting  soon  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Bowix.  Senator,  Senator  Stmincton 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  last  time  I  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  in  1956  I  was 
criticized  by  Senator  Knowland  because  I  had 
taken  the  view  which  I  have  Just  expressed, 
namely,  that  otir  China  policy  should  be  re- 
examined. At  that  time  I  did  not  favor 
either  the  recognition  as  of  then  of  Chma 
nor  admission  into  the  UJT.  as  a  policy  which 
we  should  favor,  but  I  certainly  favored  the 
reexamination  of  tbe  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  move  much  more  toward 
a  "two-China"  approach. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  meantime 
which  has  changed  my  view  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Clark.  E:xcept,  Mr.  Bowie,  that 
this  is  a  decision  which  has  to  be  made  by 
the  TJS.  Government  in  the  next  60  days. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  say  what  you  advo- 
cate that  is  perfectly  aU  right  with  me. 
I  Just  want  to  give  you  a  chance  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  prefer  not  to  say  what  I  will 
advocate  when  I  get  into  government.  I 
have  tried  to  express  what  has  been  my  view 
for  10  years. 

nominee's  view  or  untted  states  china 

POLICY 

Senator  Clark.  Would  you  mind  restating 
what  has  been  yoxxi  view  of  China  for  the 
last  10  years  with  particular  reference  to 
what  is  your  view  today? 

B4r.  Bowix.  I  said,  sir,  that  in  my  view  the 
Chinese  will,  in  fact,  not  be  prepared  to  come 
Into  the  U.N.  if  we  insist,  as  we  feel  we 
should,  that  Taiwan  must  not  be  dropped. 

Therefore,  the  issue  Is  much  more  one  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Asian  powers  and  the  United  States  and  its 
alUes  and  the  United  States  and  Taiwan  than 
anything  else. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  we  have  been 
using  up  unecessary  amounts  of  diplomatic 
energy  and  capital  in  getting  into  the  posi- 
tion that  we  were  keeping  China  out  of  the 
UJI.,  whereas  it  seems  to  me  China  will,  in 
fact,  keep  Itself  out  of  the  U.N.  on  any  kind 
of  a  two-China  basis. 

But,  as  I  also  said,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
what  it  was  in  our  interests  to  do  was  to 
move  gradually  and  in  an  orderly  way  to- 
ward a  two-China  approach. 

Senator  Clark.  Could  you  be  prepared  to 
move  gradually  and  in  an  orderly  way  toward 
the  two-China  approach  by  the  time  the  next 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  convenes 
and  pressure  comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  Bowix.  WeU,  sir.  this  involves  certain 
things  like  the  relations  with  Taiwan,  and  so 
on,  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  on  the  basis 
of  present  knowledge  to  assess. 

Senator  Clark.  If  that  is  the  way  you  want 
to  leave  it,  that  is  aU  right  with  me. 

PetKe  settlement  of  disputes 
Look    under    the    recommendations    for 
peaceful  setUement  of   disputes,   which   is 
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Wo«.  10  »n<J  11,  dMitBg  with  the  peacefal  set- 
t)«ment  at  dlapates  and  TTnited  Nstlacs 
ptncekteptng.  I  wooJd  like  to  hare  those 
recommendstloxts  under  10  and  It  printed  in 
the  record  at  this  point,  and  gire  the  witneos 
an  opportunity  to  read  them  and  then  we 
will  ask  him  to  respond. 

Mr.  Bown.  All  right,  lir. 

Senator  Cljuk.  Thia  la  a  big  bite,  and  I 
am  doing  It  in  the  hope  of  expediting  the 
hearing  and  so  as  not  to  hold  you  here  too 
long. 

Mr.  BowxK.  I^t  me  see  U  I  cannot  dl&poae 
of  a  large  part  of  this  by  saving  that  I  hare 
read  the  proposals  of  the  Panel  on  the  Peace- 
ful Settlement  of  Disputes  and.  secocd,  I 
read  the  items  which  you  say  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Panel  which  you  have  under 
No.  1 1  of  your  speech. 

In  general,  these,  on  both  counts,  seem  to 
me  to  be  constructive  proposals. 

While  I  am  not  expert  In  all  the  details,  or 
all  the  proposals.  I  woxild  personally  feel  that 
they  are  In  the  right  direction. 

Senator  Clark.  You  see  no  need  to  raise  a 
warning  signal  or  to  oppose  any  of  them,  as- 
suming that  you  have  read  them  quickly  and 
no  one  would  expect  you  to  be  an  expert  in 
all  of  them? 

Mr.  Bown.  Well,  as  I  say.  sir.  in  general, 
to  me  they  look  as  if  they  are  moving  in  the 
direction  I  think  Is  constructive. 

Uepeai  of  th*  Connalty  amendment 
Senator  Clabk.  Now,  turning  your  atten- 
tion to  Item  12.    Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the 
CXmnally  amendment? 
Mr.  Bownc  Yes. 

Development  of  international  law 

Senator  Clasjc  TlUrteen.  "The  Develop- 
ment of  International  Law."  I  guess  it  Is 
easier  to  read  It  because  it  Is  short.  ITiese 
are  reccmunendatlons  on  the  Panel  on  Inter- 
national Law: 

"First.  That  the  United  States  develop  a 
program  for  legal  assistance  to  new  nations." 

Would  you  support  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes. 

Senator  ^labjc.  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
for  the  record  that  a  friend  and  former  con- 
stltaent  of  mine,  James  Hall,  has  recently 
become  the  dean  of  a  law  school  at  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia,  where  I  think,  one  might 
■ay.  that  legal  skills  are  in  short  supply. 

Next,  we  will  read  through  those,  we  can 
probably  save  time.  My  guess  is  you  would 
support  all  of  those  six  recommendations 
which  I  wUl  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
record. 

Mr.  Bows.  Yes.  sir.  In  general,  I  am  not 
too  familiar  with  the  possibility  of  a  lower 
court,  a  lower  level  court,  but  In  general,  I 
■ee  no  objection. 

Weed  for  enforcible  world  Imw 

Senator  Clask.  Now,  14,  the  need  for  en- 
foRllfle  world  law. 

May  I  ■point  oat  that  now  we  are  dealing, 
not  with  recocnmendations  of  the  ICY  Con- 
ference, but  with  recommendations  of  my 
own  which  are  listed  here.  I  ask  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  record,  and  I  ask  you  to 
read  them  and  make  whatever  comment  you 
may  see  Ht  since  they  are  mine  and  not  those 
of  the  Conference,  and  obviously  do  not  carry 
the  same  weight. 

Mr.  Bowix.  Well.  I  have  read  them  rapidly, 
sir.  If  I  get  them,  if  I  understand  them, 
the  main  thrust  of  the  proposals  Is  essen- 
tially an  endorsement  of  the  Clark-Sohn 
proposals  for  revisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
I  think  that  la.  In  shorthand 

Senator  Cuulk.  Yea.  I  think  that  U  a  fair 
shorthand  description. 

Mr.  Bowie.  My  feeling,  sir.  Is  that — and  I 
think  this  follows  from  what  I  tried  to  say 
much  earlier — that  ths  Clark-Sohn  analysis 
or  study  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I 
think  a  very  searching  study  of  what  would 
be  required  to  move  toward  ths  kind  of  com- 
plete disarmament  which  la  Included  In  their 


plan.  As  a  goal,  as  a  long-term  prospect.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  has  much  merit.  But 
I  would  say  Insofar  as  you  seem  to  propose 
that  It  be  adopted  as  of  now,  the  situation 
and  the  conditions  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
make  this  at  all  feasible. 

I  tried  to  explain  my  views  about  the 
necessity  for  overcoming  some  of  the  many 
divisions  in  the  world  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  and  conditions  for  an  effective 
peace,  and  I  personally  feel  that  these  must 
be  tackled  and  dealt  with  first  before  it  Is 
at  all  feasible  to  move  toward  anything  so 
far  reaching  as  the  Clark-Sohn  Ideas. 
Should  solution  of  political  problems  precede 
disarmament  effortsT 

Senator  Clark.  Would  It  be  fair  to  say  that 
In  your  view  political  problems  should  be 
solved  before  we  move  in  any  meaningful  way 
toward  disarmament? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  postpone 
efforts  In  that  direction. 

I  wrote  a  long  article  some  several  years 
ago  for  Daedalus,  in  which  I  argued  that  it 
ought  to  be  feasible  to  separate  out  arms 
control  measures  from  the  political  conflicts 
which  exist,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

There  does  seem  to  me  to  be  an  Interest, 
a  common  Interest,  on  the  part  of  all  coim- 
tries  in  trying  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  a 
major  war  even  though  they  may  be  en- 
gaged in  conflict  with  one  another  on  a  po- 
litical plane.  But  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
since  then,  in  practice.  It  doesn't  seem  very 
feasible  to  do  this. 

Senator  Clark.  We  negotiated  the  test  ban 
treaty  and  we  established  the  hot  line. 

Mr.  Bowie.  All  right.  I  would  say  insofar 
as  It  proves  feasible  to  isolate  or  separate 
out  arms  control  measures  under  proper 
conditions  and  safeguards.  I  do  not  think 
they  need  necessarily  await  the  solution  of 
all  political  problems. 

Sixth  committee  of  VJf.  General  Assembly 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  be  a  Mttle  more 
specific  and  call  your  attention  to  the  first 
recoiiimendatl<Hi : 

"The  United  States  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  prodding  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  legal  matters,  to  get  to  work 
on  its  enormous  agenda." 

It  has  a  huge  agenda  which  has  been  plied 
up  for  years.  There  seems  to  be  no  Initia- 
tive and  no  Interest  In  coming  to  grips  with 
any  of  these  important  problems  of  interna- 
tional law. 

As  far  as  I  can  make  out  our  Goremment 
Is  taking  no  steps  to  prod  this  Sixth  Com- 
mittee to  get  to  work.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  Ambassador  Goldberg,  and  he  indicated 
some  concern  that  we  should  be  moving  to 
get  stHne  of  these  matters  on  the  table  and 
some  kind  of  agreement  worked  out. 

I  do  not  have  the  details,  and  probably  you 
do  not.  either,  but  I  take  it  you  have  no 
built-in  objection  to  trying  to  get  the  United 
Nations  committees  to  do  their  work. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  am  for  everybody  doing  his 
work. 

Senator  Clark.  Including  Senators. 
[Laughter.  J 

VM.  Charter  revision  conference 
Now,  second,  that  a  United  Nations  Char- 
ter revision  conference  should  be  called. 
This  has  consistently  been  opposed  by  the 
State  Department  on  the  ground — and  I  am 
somewhat  oversimplifying  it — that  we  are 
better  off  with  the  present  diarter  than  we 
might  be  with  any  revision.  This  is  a  view 
to  which  I  take  violent  objection. 

Have  you  any  thoughts  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  at  least  starting  work  on  bringing 
ths  United  Nations  Charter — ^whlch  to  my 
way  of  thinking  U  In  about  the  same  level 
of  political  development  as  the  Articles  of 
CmfederatlMi  were — In  an  effort  to  bring  it 
a  little  closer — to  use  the  same  analogy — ^to 
the  Constitution  of  ths  United  States? 


MT.  Bowie.  Well,  sir,  frankly.  In  view  of 
the  disputes  about  financing  and  peacekeep- 
ing and  some  of  the  other 

Senator  Clark.  Representation. 

Mr.  Bown  (contlntiing) .  Issues 

Senator  Clark.  Veto. 

Mr.  Bown  (continuing).  I  am  not  opti- 
mistic as  to  the  feasibility  of  getting  any 
major — improving  the  charter  in  any  major 
way  at  this  point. 

Senator  Clark.  How  can  we  tell  unless  we 
try?  How  can  we  tell  \inless  the  PoUcy  Plan- 
ning Staff,  perhaps  the  counselor  of  the  State 
Department,  certainly  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Affairs,  obviously 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  take 
some  sort  of  an  initiative  to  start  the  work 
going  on  a  revision  for  the  charter,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  inevitable  unless  the  whole 
thing  Is  going  to  collapse? 

Blr.  Bown.  I  am  uninformed,  so  I  do  not 
know,  in  fact,  whether  these  agencies  have 
not  engaged  In  such  studies. 

Senator  Clark.  I  take  It  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  sponsoring  of  conferences 
between  Russian  lawyers  and  American  law- 
yers in  an  effort  to  bring  legal  thinking  in 
terms  at  International  law  closer  together? 

Mr.  Bown.  No. 

PossibUitTf  of  invitation  to  Bussia  to  join 
World  Bank 

Senator  Clark.  WUl  you  have  any  respon- 
sibilities so  far  as  you  know  In  the  field  of 
international  and  monetary  cooperation  and 
development  of  finance?  I  know  there  U  an 
assistant  secretary  for  economic  affairs,  that 
the  State  Department  does  get  involved,  to 
some  extent.  In  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  affairs. 

If  you  expect  to  have  any  responsibility  In 
that  area  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  couple  of 
questions.    If  not.  we  can  skip  It. 

Mr.  Bown.  I  do  not  have  any  assigned 
resjTon&iblUty.  but  it  would  not  surprise  me 
If  I  became  involved. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  let  me  ask  you 
whether  you  have  any  views  on  the  desira- 
bility of  inviting  Russia  to  join  the  World 
Bank. 

Mr.  Bown.  No,  I  have  not  given  any 
thought  to  it.  If  the  Soviet  Union  Joined 
the  World  Bank  like  others,  I  should  not 
think  there  would  be  any  harm  In  it. 

Senator  Cuibk.  Do  you  have  any  views  as 

Mr.  Bown.  I  thought  the  Soviets  had  been 
invited  to  Join  the  World  Bank  when  it  was 
formed. 

Seoiator  Clark.  Fourteen  years  ago,  and 
the  invitation  has  never  been  renewed.  They 
are  also  one  of  the  major  gold-producing 
countries  of  the  world,  as  yon  know. 

This,  mt  course,  is  Just  typical  of  my  posi- 
tion, which  must  be  fairly  clear  from  this 
colloquy,  that  the  State  Department  Is  stand- 
ing back  on  its  heels,  and,  In  effect,  saying, 
"We  asked  the  Russians  to  Join  the  World 
Bank  14  years  ago,  and  they  would  not  come. 
So  why  bring  that  up?" 

Mr.  Bown.  Don't  tar  the  State  Department 
with  my  answers,  sir. 

Senator  Ci,arx.  I  will  not. 

V.S.  efforts  toward  greater  international 
liqvidity 

Are  you,  In  general,  sympathetic  with  the 
efforts  being  made  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Fowler  and  .his  assistants  to  bring  proce- 
dures and  organization  into  being  which  will 
make  for  additional  IntemaUoxuiI  liquidity, 
have  some  bearing  on  our  solution  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  bring  forward 
the  cooperation  of  the  10  central  banks  of 
the  Industrial  nations,  and  work  out  an  ar- 
rangsment  with  the  underdeveloped  nations 
by  which  they  would  have  access  to  greater 
credit  fadUUes? 

Mr.  Bown.  Well,  again.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  but  I  am  In  general — I  am 
In  general  support  of  this. 
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senator  Clark.  Yon  are  m  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  objective? 

Mr.  Bown.  So  far  as  I  kniow,  Mr.  Fowler  Is 
perfectly  competent  and  so  Z  would  probably 
support  the  principles. 

Senator  Clark.  I  take  It  tkat,  as  a  normally 
well-read  member  of  the  aciidenUc  com- 
munity, yon  hare  followed,  at  least  super- 
flcially,  these  very  comp(ex  negotiations 
which  are  going  on  in  this  aMa. 

Mr.  Bown.  Yes,  sir.  You  put  a  good  deal 
into  your  question,  though^  If  you  ask  me 
whether  I  anj  in  favor  of  measures  to  try  to 
improve  International  liquidity  by  interna- 
tional means,  my  answer  1«  "yes." 

Senator  Clark.  You  woulf)  not  be  shocked 
If  this  involved  some  mild  yielding  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  an  ^ternational  in- 
stitution which  would  nrntrol  the  monetary 
measures  necessary  to  8upp|>rt  an  Increasing 
world  trade? 

Mr.  Bown.  No. 


f.fi^l 


Solution  to  tlie  V^.  fis^l  problem 

Senator  Clark.  Have  y9u  given  any 
thought  to  a  constructive  sqiution  of  the  fis- 
cal problem  of  the  United  llations.  by  which 
I  mean  its  inadequacy  to  finance  its  require- 
ments and  what  devices  mldht  be  utilized  to 
put  it  on  a  self-supporting  basis? 

Mr.  Bown.  No,  I  have  notj,  sir.  You  mean 
by  some  tax  system?  I 

Senator  Clark.  That  wonjd  be  one  sugges- 
tion. But  generally  ^lealEing,  would  you 
ice  any  reason  involving  our  own  preoccu- 
pation with  nationalism  and  Umlted  sover- 
eignty which  would  Inhibit  us  from  Joining 
In  a  wen-thought-out  plan  by  which  some 
form  of  International  tax  might  be  levied 
to  assure  adequate  financing  for  the  UJf.? 

Mr.  Bown.  I  do  not  think  bo. 

Senator  Clark.  One  of  the  suggesUcMis  has 
been  a  very  small  tax  on  transactions  in  In- 
tematlMial  trade,  payable  directly  to  the 
Treasinry  erf  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Bown.  Again  I  have  not  thought  ol 
the  specifics  but  In  prlnciid  s  I  have  no  rea- 
son  

Senator  Cumx.  You  do  ii9t  rise  In  anger 
and  objection. 

Mr.  Bown.  Na 

World  population  j^*oiblem 

Senator  Clark.  What  14  your  general 
thinking  with  respect  to  the  popniatlon 
problem  and  the  need  to  eticourage  under- 
developed nations  to  seek  voluntary  methods 
of  limiting  their  population  growth? 

Mr.  Bown.  Well.  I  think  anybody  who  has 
loolied  into  this  at  all  must  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  the  very  rapid 
rates  of  growth  on  the  prospects  for  improved 
living  conditions. 

Senator  Clark.  Would  yMi  support  the 
position  taken  in  this  regaiti  by  AID  under 
the  leadership  of  David  Belt? 

Mr.  Bown.  V«y  strongly. 

Senator  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  the 
material  under  the  heading  of  "Population," 
•tiich  I  win  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  record 
and  ask  you  if  you  find  anything  in  those 
recommendations  whle*  yon  would  like  to 
Indicate  your  objection  or  cttssent  to.  Take 
your  time.  j 

Mr.  Bown.  No,  I  see  nothing  that 

Senator  Clark.  Shocks  yoiu? 

Mr.  Bown.  Shocks  me.  and  I  would  feel 
that  most  of  those  prt^xwaU  are  useful  and 
desirable.  I ; 

State  Department  support  U/  general  and 
complete  disarmaftient 
Senator  Clark.  At  ths  o^ttcluslon  of  ths 
Qnal  speech  mads  by  Secretly  Rusk  to  the 
members  of  the  Whits  House  Conference  on 
the  last  date  of  the  conference  I  asked  him 
the  following  question:  "Does  the  State  De- 
partment support  a  treaty  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy?"  He  responded.  "Yes.  yes. 
and  we  have  spent  a  great  d«al  of  time  on  it 
at  conferences  and  bilateral  discussions.    We 


have  a  lot  of  reasons  for  being  very  serio\is 
about  disarmament.' 

Would  you  concur  In  the  Secretary's  an- 
swer? 

Mr.  Bown.  Of  course. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  good.  I  was  not 
sure  you  would. 

Mr.  Bown.  Do  I  question  the  validity  of  it, 
the  correctness  of  It,  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bown.  No. 

Senator  Clark.  There  are  some  who  do  and 
a  lot  of  them  are  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Bown.  You  mean  that  we  have  reasons 
to  be  serious  about  disarmament. 

Senator  Clark.  Wen.  I  think  you  provoke 
me  to  a  comment. 

Mr.  Bown.  Well.  I  am  sorry;  I  withdraw  it. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  I  will  make  It.  I 
think  the  State  Department  is  loaded  with 
individuals  who  are  completely  cynical  about 
complete  disarmament. 

VS.  policy  urith  respect  to  world  law 

Senator  Clark.  You  recaU  I  gave  you  a 
copy  of  a  speech  I  made  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege which  included  a  quotation  from  a 
speech  made  by  Dean  Acheson.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  involving  it. 

Dean  Acheson,  a  gentleman  whom  I  pro- 
foundly admire  and  think  was  one  of  our 
great  Secretaries  of  State,  but  whose  views 
In  recent  years  I  found  myself  unable  to  ac- 
cept, made  a  speech  at  the  University  of 
Vh-glnia.  entitled.  "The  Lawyer's  Path  to 
Peace." 

In  that  speech  Acheson  dismissed  his  own 
profession  of  law  as  a  discipline  useless  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  He  concluded  that  in 
these  chaotic  revolutionary  and  violent  times 
world  peace  through  law  seems  Inadequate, 
If  not  sardonic  slogan.  So  far  I  am  para- 
phrasing, but  I  think  I  am  paraphrasing  ac- 
curately, and  then  I  quote : 

"The  conditions  of  today,  require  not  only 
negotiations  from  strength  but  negotiations 
with  strength.  Societies  in  motion  approach 
each  other  in  fog  without  agreed  rules  of 
the  road.  In  a  pinch  there  Is  nothing  better 
than  a  skinful  navigator,  a  steady  crew,  and 
a  stout  huU." 

Would  you  express  your  views  as  to  whether 
you  think  Mr.  Acheson  Is  correctly  stating 
the  policy  our  country  should  follow  with 
respect  to  world  law? 

Mr.  Bown.  If  I  may.  sir;  I  have  not  read 
Mr.  Acheson's  speech  in  toto.  and  I  hesitate 
to  comment  on  bis  views  and  just  on  the 
basis  of  an  excerpt. 

Senator  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  just  as- 
sume  

Mr.  Bown.  Why  do  I  not  just  say  again 
that — as  I  tried  to  indicate  earlier  in  our 
conversation — to  my  mind  it  is  certainly  ex- 
tremely Important  to  move  toward  a  world  in 
wMch  resort  to  force  and  violence  wlU  bs 
reduced  and  in  which  the  means,  the  meth- 
ods of  peaceful  settlement  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion are  the  ncam  and  are  effective.  In  order 
to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  important  to  worit 
at  creating  the  conditions  which  will  make 
that  p>os8lble,  and  those  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
matters  which  call  for  our  energetic,  con- 
structive effort  orer  the  period  that  I  am 
going  to  be  alive.  I  would  hope  that  by  doing 
this  we  would  lay  the  foundations  f c»  a  ntore 
peaceful  world  and  a  more  lawful  world. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  again  we  bog  down 
with  ft  question  of  priorities  and  initiative. 
But  I  take  it  that  whatever  priority  you 
might  give  It,  you  would  not  abaradon  efforts 
to  reach  peace  through  the  development  of 
International  Institutions  based  on  law. 

Mr.  Bown.  No,  sir,  but  my  view  is  wider 
than  that.  I,  for  example,  feel  that  the  de- 
velopment of  something  like  the  World 
Bank  Is  a  contribution  toward  an  orderly, 
peaceful,  lawful  world,  although  strictly 
speaking  It  Is  not  a  legal  Institution;  that 
Is  to  say  ft  Is  not  an  Institution  which  is  Ilka 
a  court  or  anything  of  that  sort. 


To  my  mind,  to  the  extent  we  btilld  up 
institutions  like  that,  we  are  making  a  real 
contribution  toward  a  more  orderly  world, 
a  more  peaceful  world,  a  more  constructive 
world  and  a  world  which  can  then  be  better 
able  to  still  take  further  steps  which  are  more 
Uke  the  constitutional  sort  of  measures  that 
seem  to  particularly  interest  you. 

As  to  the  question  of  priority,  I  feel  as  a 
lawyer — and  as  a  citizen — that  the  laying  of 
the  foundation,  the  building  of  the  basis,  the 
creating  of  the  conditions,  is  the  first  order 
of  business  that  we  face.  This  Is  not  because 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  rest,  but  It  is  be- 
cause I  feel  that  we  must  first  fulfill  the 
conditions  for  an  orderly  world  and  a  peace- 
ful world  before  we  can  move  to  major  con- 
stitutional kinds  of  structures. 

International  iTistitutions  based  on  rule  of 
law 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  you  have  very  elo- 
quently outlined  the  basic  difference  between 
us.  My  view  Is,  of  course,  that  accepting 
that  these  efforts  to  solve  the  political  prob- 
lems which  you  call  conditions  are  Important 
and  should  go  forward,  I  feel  very  strongly 
at  the  same  time  that  we  should  follow  the 
lead  of  President  Kennedy.  John  McCloy. 
Arthur  Dean,  Adial  Stevenson,  and  other  very 
great  Americans  who  have  devoted  a  large 
part  of  their  lives  toward  the  buUdlng  of 
International  institutions  based  on  the  rule 
of  law  as  opposed  to  the  rule  ot  force.  I  take 
it  that  you  have  no  objection  to  that  ap- 
proach but  you  do  not  think  It  is  particu- 
larly feasible  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bown.  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  havs 
said,  I  thought,  in  our  discussion  that  I 
strongly  favor  a  number  of  moves  to 
strengthen  International  Institutions  on 
every  front;  it  seons  to  me  to  be  feasible. 
I  am  less  optimistic  than  you  as  to  how 
quickly  we  can  move  to  some  of  the  things 
that  you  feel  apparently  are  more  within  our 
grasp,  that  Is  all. 

Senator  Clark.  Including,  however,  the  re- 
peal of  the  Connally  amendment. 

Mr.  Bown.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Including  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  peace  force  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 

Mr.  Bown.  That  would  be  line  with  me. 

Senator  Clark.  Including  the  establish- 
ment ot  an  international  disarmament  orga- 
nization as  part  of  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram for  gen«^  and  complete  disarmament 
under  enforclble  world  law. 

Mr.  Bown.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  must 
first  achieve  Is  an  effective  agreement  tn 
arms  control,  on  the  things  you  want  to 
accomplish,  the  results,  the  mnltatlons.  It 
Is  premature  to  create  an  organization  until 
you  have  got  something  to  administer. 

Senator  Clark.  How  can  you  have  any 
reasonable  inspection  system  without  an  In- 
ternational organization? 

Mr.  Bown.  I  am  for  creating  that  just  as 
soon  as  we  have  got  something  to  ln^>ect. 
Inspections  are  agreed  on. 

international  organs  provided  for  in  draft 
disarmament  treaty 
Senator  Clark.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact 
In  stage  3  of  the  VS.  treaty  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  there  are  require- 
ments, pretty  fuzzy  to  be  sure,  but  require- 
ments for  creating  not  only  an  International 
disarmament  organization  to  supervise  the 
process  of  disarmament,  but  an  International 
peace  force  to  enforce  the  supervisory  insti- 
tutions finding  that  there  had  been  a  viola- 
tion, as  wen  as  series  of  tribunals,  legal, 
equitable,  arbitral,  mediatory,  and  the  like, 
which  would  transfer  political  disputes  from 
the  field  of  war  to  the  area  of  peace.  I  take 
It  that  you  not  only  have  no  objection  to  the 
study  and  development  of  those  institutions 
in  order  to  put  some  bones  on  the  draift 
treaty  which  has  been  at  Geneva  ever  since 
1962.  but  you  do  not  give  it  a  very  high 
priority. 
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Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  air,  it  is  because  I  feel  the 
urgent  tasks  are  things  in  the  next  stage  of 
trying  to  achieve  this  vast  range  of  changes 
In  conditions  all  over  the  world  which  lay  the 
foundations  on  which  we  can  then  move  to 
some  of  these  more  far-reaching  kinds  of 
steps.  I  strongly  favor  studies  like  CtuiaK's 
and  Sohn's  efforts  to  work  out  the  implica- 
tions and  the  requirements  for  an  effective 
complete  disarmament,  but  I  have  to  be 
honest  and  say  that  It  seems  to  me  the  likeli- 
hood of  being  able  to  achieve  or  move  to  that 
In  the  time  span  that  I  will  have  any  re- 
•{wnsiblllties  in  government  is  very  small. 

V.S.  foreign  policy  should  move  on 
many  fronts 

Senator  Clabx.  And  you  would  think,  I 
take  it,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  misstating  your 
position,  that  the  first  thing  we  should  do  Is 
to  get  NATO  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clakk.  What  is  the  first  thing  you 
think  we  should  do? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  consider  that  we  should  move 
on  a  whole  range  of  fronts  simultaneously. 
We  do  not  have  to  choose  to  do  only  this 
or  only  that. 

Senator  Clame.  I  think  It  would  be  useful 
tf  you  would  define  In  general  terms  that 
wide  range  of  fronts. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  sir,  I  am  repeating  my- 
self, but  I  wlU  be  glad  to  do  so.  As  I  said, 
to  my  mind  you  can  group  them  into  the 
following:  It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  improving  relations 
with  the  Ck>mmunlsts,  which,  as  I  said,  to 
my  mind  requires  a  dual  policy,  a  policy  of 
both  deterrence  and  cooperation. 

Senator  Clark.  The  carrot  and  stick. 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  carrot  and  stick. 

Secondly,  we  should  certainly  be  trying  to 
Improve  conditions  in  the  less-developed 
world  through  a  whole  variety  of  actions, 
aid  and  trade,  technical  assistance,  all  this. 

Senator  Clask.  Foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  You  agree  with  Senator 
PuLBRicRT  to  the  extent  that  if  we  can  make 
it  multilateral  instead  of  bilateral  we  are 
that  much  better  off. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes. 

Third,  I  think  we  should  be  working  to- 
ward the  cohesion  of  the  Atlantic  world. 
As  I  see  it,  this  means  trying  to  promote, 
assist  and  cooperate  in  the  emergence  of  some 
kind  of  a  European  entity  which  will  speak 
for  Europe  and  which  can  have  a  more  self- 
respecting  role  In  the  world,  which  can  act  as 
a  partner  with  us  on  a  more  equal  basis. 

Definition  of  "Atlantic  world" 

Senator  Clark.  Would  the  Atlantic  world 
Include  Greece  eoid  Turkey? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  obviously  the  Atlantic 
world  includes  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Senator  Clark.  Would  it  also  Include  any 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  Atlantic  world  as  I  was 
using  the  term  does  not,  but  as  I  tried  to  say 
at  the  very  beginnnig,  I  would  be  working  as 
much  as  I  could  to  try  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  eastern  European  countries.  I 
would  be  trying  to  draw  them  into  multi- 
lateral relations  with  the  western  Europeans 
and  the  United  States,  if  that  were  feasible, 
things  like  OECD  and  other  instruments. 

Senator  Clark.  When  you  say  "Atlantic 
world,"  do  yoa  not  mean  subetantially 
NATO? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  mean  substantially  the  coun- 
tries which  are  within  the  NATO  area  but  not 
exclusively  those.  You  have  the  others  who 
are  in  OECD  but  are  not  in  NATO. 

Senator  Clark.  All  of  the  eight  as  well  as 
the  seven. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  Include  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes.  As  I  see  it.  the  advanced 
countries,  the  countries  that  are  wealthy, 
have  both  the  opportunity  to  be  creative  and 


the  duty  to  be  helpful — the  opportunities  to 
be  creative  In  terms  of  relations  with  the 
whole  world  in  the  duty  to  try  to  work  out 
ways  of  improving  the  situation  and  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  which  is  so  poverty 
stricken.  And,  as  I  see  it,  the  developed,  the 
advanced  countries  also  happen  to  be  coun- 
tries which,  because  they  have  similarities  of 
history  and  background  and  experience  and 
political  system  and  economic  system,  ought 
to  be  among  the  first  able  to  create  the  kind 
of  conununity  in  which  the  rule  of  law  would 
be  a  reality  and  in  which  resort  to  force 
would  be  essentially  outlawed. 

Senator  Clark.  I  quite  agree.  But  that 
would  include  Japan,  would  it  not,  which  is  a 
long  way  from  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  it  certainly  Includes 
Japan  for  many  piu'poses.  Japan  is  In  the 
OECD  which  is  all  to  the  good.  I  think 
Japan's  Interests  are  going  to  be,  however, 
more  in  its  own  region,  as  the  recent  ex- 
perience has  shown.  They  are  going  to  be 
trying  to  develop  relations  with  a  number  of 
these  south  Asian  and  Asian  countries,  and 
I  think  that  should  be  encouraged. 

V.S.  obligations  under  SEATO  Treaty 

Senator  Clark.  I  have  several  questions 
here  which  were  prepared  for  another  mem- 
ber of  this  committee. 

Do  you  belleVe  that  the  United  States  is 
obligated  under  the  SEATO  treaty  to  take 
the  course  of  action  we  are  taking  in  South 
Vietnam  and,  if  so,  how  are  we  obligated? 

Mr.  Bowie.  My  understanding  is  that  un- 
der the  SEATO  treaty  the  Indo-China  states 
were  included  under  a  sort  of,  what  was  the 
phrase,  protocol. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  remember  the 
phrase,  but  essentially  it  was  a  protectorate 
setup. 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  was  a  protocol,  I  think,  that 
extended  the  protection  of  the  treaty  to 
these  areas  although  they  were  not  parties 
to  the  treaty.  I  suppose,  I  do  not  know, 
that  therefore  the  treaty  by  its  terms  pur- 
ports to  extend  this  protection  to  these 
countries. 

Senator  Clark.  One  viewpoint  is  that  there 
was  no  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
move  into  South  Vietnam  under  the  treaty. 
Secretary  Rusk's  view  is  that  there  was.  Do 
you  want  to  put  yours  on  one  side  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  think  I  had  better  be  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Rusk. 

Senator  Clark.  I  should  think  that  once 
you  are  confirmed,  that  is  right;  pending  con- 
firmation, I  am  not  so  sure. 

But  you  have  not  given  this  any  serious 
study,  have  you? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No;  this  is  after  all  a  nice  legal 
question  and  I  simply  have  not  studied  it, 
and  I  am  sure  as  a  fellow  lawyer  you  would 
not  want  me  to  express  an  expert  opinion 
without  having  given  the  thing  proper  study. 

Senator  Clark.  Some  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee are  somewhat  concerned,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  la  not  for  me  to  say,  that 
this  legalistic  argument  has  been  made  to 
Justify  our  intervention  in  Vietnam  on 
grounds  which  he  thinks  is  untenable.  The 
Secretary  of  State  disagrees.  Why  do  we  not 
say  that  prior  to  confirmation  you  are  a  little 
concerned  about  it?  After  confirmation,  as 
a  good  loyal  servant,  you  will  side  with  Sec- 
retary Rusk. 

Mr.  BowcE.  Well,  let  us  Just  leave  It  that 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  treaty  was  designed  to 
embrace  this  area.  Whether  or  not  it  in- 
volved an  obligation  to  these  states,  I  simply 
have  not  examined  It. 

Discussion  of  "domino"  theory 
Senator  Clark.  Do  you  believe  If  we  do  not 
fight  the  Communists  in  Vietnam  we  wlU 
have  to  do  ao  later  in  Laos  and  Thailand? 
Do  you  believe  if  we  succeed  in  Vietnam  there 
will  be  no  Communist  insurgency  problem  in 
other  countries  of  southeast  Asia?  It  is  a 
double-barreled  question. 


Iifr.  Bowie.  Let  me  start  with  the  second. 
Certainly  I  do  not  think  that  the  success  in 
Vietnam  will  eliminate  the  problem  of  in- 
svtrgency  or  subversion  in  all  of  southeast 
Asia.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  happened 
to  see  today's  paper  but  there  Is  an  article 
about  the  situation  in  Thailand  and  the  base 
which  has  been  laid  there  for  possible  future 
insurrection,  so  I  would  not  think,  I  would 
not  expect,  that  success  in  Vietnam  would 
eliminate  the  problem.  I  think  failure  In 
Vietnam  will  exacerbate  the  problem. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  I  had  better  ask 
you  to  define  a  little  bit  more  specifically 
what  do  you  mean  by  "succeed";  what  do  you 
mean  by  "failure"? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I  was  using  the  words  of  the 
question. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes,  you  were  as  far  as 
"succeed"  is  concerned.  There  no  reference 
to  "failure."  But  that  is  the  second  ques- 
tion and  let  me  restate  the  first  one.  Do  you 
believe  If  we  do  not  fight  the  Communists 
in  Vietnam,  we  will  have  to  do  so  later  in 
Laos  and  in  Thailand?  I  guess  this  Is  the 
old  domino  theory. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  I  think  that  tf  we  do  not 
resist  in  Vietnam  that  the  question  of  oppos- 
ing subversion  would  raise  itself,  would  arise 
In  those  other  two  areas. 

Can  the  U.S.  achieve  a  military  victory 
in  Vietnam? 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  believe  we  can 
achieve  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam  at 
an  acceptable  cost? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  to  my  mind  this  is  a  po- 
litical-military kind  of  problem.  I  cannot 
Isolate  the  military  aspect  of  it  from  the 
political. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  ask  this  then.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  military 
victory  in  Vietnam  in  the  sense  that  we  will 
defeat  ova  adversaries  and  terminate  the 
Communist  aggression  and  leave  South  Viet- 
nam free  of  any  Communist  elements,  be 
they  native  and  Vietcong  or  external,  Hanoi 
and  Chinese? 

Mr.  Bowie.  My  understanding  of  the  strat- 
egy of  the  present  effort  is  that  with  pressure 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong,  it 
would  be  possible  to  cause  them  to  desist 
from  their  effort  to  subvert  South  Vietnam. 
Second,  that  coupled  with  this  is  the  effort 
on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam  to  defeat 
the  Insurgents  and  to  pacify.  As  I  under- 
stand It  this  is  all  a  package  but  obviously 
the  Job  of  dealing  directly  with  guerrillas  is 
not  an  easy  one. 

Second,  the  problem  of  trying  to  pacify  is 
an  even  more  difficult  one  particularly  in  a 
war-torn  country. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  particularly  hard 
when  you  do  not  hold  the  real  estate. 

I  take  it,  then,  you  do  bell,:ve  that  military 
victory  is  feasibly  at  an  acceptable  cost  In 
South  Vietnam.  What  I  mean  by  military 
victory  is  such  crushiag  of  the  enemy  there, 
the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese,  that 
they  will  desist  from  their  aggression  and  be 
prepared  to  come  to  the  conference  table  on 
the  basis  which  will  result  in  a  settlement 
acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  Bowie.  You  are  asking  me  if  I  am  sure 
of  this.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  be 
sure. 

Senator  Clark.  Of  course,  you  cannot  be 
sure.    Nobody  can  be  sure. 

Mr.  Bowie.  But  to  me  the  strategy  of  at- 
tempting to  coerce  the  Vietcong  into  de- 
sisting from  subversion  is  a  rational  strategy 
and  is  worth  the  risks  which  it  entails. 

Senator  Clark.  Including  a  constantly  ac- 
celerating number  of  American  casualties. 

Mr.  Bown.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  constantly  accelerating. 

Senator  Clark.  It  has  been,  I  can  tell  you. 
on  a  factual  basis  over  the  last  18  months. 

Mr.  Bown.  Well,  along  with  the  strategy 
go  the  casualties. 
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Stnator    Claxk.  And    jfcja    support    tb« 
itrategy. 
Mr.  Bown.  BroAdly  lyn^tlng;   yes.  sir. 
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Economic  destruction  ert^ted  fry  United 

State* 
Senator  Cuuix.  Are  you'  ooncemed  about 

the  economic  destractlon  whldi  is  being 
wreaked  by  our  artUlery  %tMl  our  bombers, 
possibly  to  the  extent  thatj  we  are  (a)  alien- 
ating the  local  population  and  (b)  creating 
such  ecozu>mic  havoc  that  :it  will  be  difficult 
Indeed,  If  not  impossible,  to  restore  the  econ- 
omy after  the  war  is  over? ' 

Mr.  Bown.  Wen,  as  to  whether  one  Is  con- 
cerned about  destruction  |4  a  war,  I  would 
say  like  ercrybody  dee,  I  would  be.  Whether 
this  means  what  th«  second  part  ol  the  ques- 
tion means;  namely,  that  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  restore  the  econoit^  after  the  hos- 
tilities. I  simply  assume  th^t  this  is  probably 
not  the  case  If  we  are  pt4pared  to  devote 
sutBcient  resources  to  restoration  which  I 
gather  ws  are. 

Support  for  administratio^  Vietnam  policy 

Senator  Clark.  I  take  Je  then  that  you 
support  the  present  Vietnamese  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  St«t{tea  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  { 

Mr.  Bown.  Yes.  sir.  Mrhen  I  say  that, 
obviously  I  am  not — ^I  havf  not  been  privy 
to  the  details  of  either  the  planning  to  date 
or  the  <lRta  cm  which  it  is  vmeA.  and  I  there- 
fore cannot  possibly  expTtae  a  Judgment 
which  is  based  on  details  d*  on  this  fctt^  of 
appraisaL 

Senator  Clark.  Like  all  ^t>od  lawyers,  and 
possibly  Uke  all  good  profe*sors,  you  want  to 
retain  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  Bown.  I  simply  say,  sir,  as  I  go  Into 
the  goTcmment  I  go  with  the  intention  at 
becoming  more  familiar  than  l  am  as  a  news- 
paper reader  with  the  facts  and  with  the 
conditions  and  with  the  llmitaUons. 

Senator  Clark.  And  wlU^  no  preconceived 
convictions.  I 

Mr.  Bown.  Oh,  no;  nobcUy  can  meet  that 
crlterkm. 

Senator  Ouwx.  With  pnlaonceived  comvlc- 
tiona  only  to  the  extent  you  stated  them 
today  and  on  your  last  apgfwarance. 

Mr.  Bown.  That  U  right., 

Is  neutrliimtion  of  soiuth^Ost  Asia  a  desir- 
able  goal? 

Senator  Clark.  Another  question:  Do  you 
believe  that  neutralization  >af  southeast  Asia 
is  a  desirable  goal?  This,  Is  of  course,  is  as 
opposed  to  an  American  heaemony. 

Mr.  Bown.  I  was  Just  going  to  say  If  one — 
let  us  leave  out  the  question  bow  one  gets 
from  here  to  there.  It  sesms  to  me  If  one 
could  Imagine  a  southeast  Asia  which  was 
not  dominated  by  China  and  not  dominated 
bj  the  United  States  and  W|is  neutral  in  that 
sense,  that  is  to  say  really  Jtee  to  pursue  its 
own  life  in  its  own  way,  :i2ils  would  serve 
American  Interests  perfectly. 

Senator  Clark.  Bven  though  there  was  a 
merger  of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 

Mr.  Bown.  WeU,  it  depends  again  on  what 
basis  and  what  terms,  and  s4  on. 

Senator  Clark.  Free  fro^  Peking  domi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Bown.  You  have  inj^ed  another  fac- 
tor here.  sir.  As  far  as  a  neutral  southeast 
Asia  is  concerned,  as  I  haveiaaid,  to  my  mind 
that  would  be  entirtiy  bompatibU  with 
American  interests.  I 

Senator  CIabk.  And  undfcr  those  circum- 
ttances,  you  believe  the  United  States  could 
Withdraw?  j 

Mr.  Bown.  WeU.  I  do  nit  think  you  can 
achieve — we  are  now  mortiig  into  the  ques- 
tion of  bow  do  you  achiefe  this  Idnd  ol 
situation.    I  think 

Senator  Cuul.  TUat  is  iQie  last  question. 
How  can  this  be  effective? 

Mr.  Bown.  W«l.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
not  think  It  will  be  eflectit*  if  there  la  not 
»ome  kind  of  balance  in  the  area  which  does 


not  imply  necessarily  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can forces  on  the  ground  in  southeast  Asia. 
But  I  think  that  to  have  some  kind  of  bal- 
ance in  which  these  countries  feel  they  are 
not  overwhelmed  by  CSilna  th»^e  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  sense  of  presence  ot  counter- 
vailing power. 

Senator  Clark.  How  about  their  feeling 
they  are  not  ovenrtielmed  by  the  United 
States? 

Idr.  Bown.  I  think  that  U  equaUy  im- 
portant. 

Bow  is  the  future  of  Vietnam  devetoptngT 

Senator  Clark.  If  events  proceed  ideally, 
how  do  you  ccMicetve  the  future  of  Vietnam 
developing?  In  what  position,  in  your  Judg- 
ment, could  we  lK>pe  the  country  would  b« 
in  5  years  and  10  years?  This  la  not  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bown.  Do  you  not  think,  sir,  that  Is 
reaUy  asking  for  a  kind  of  second  sight  which 
up  to  this  point  I  bare  not  claimed? 

Senator  Clark.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  Is, 
frankly.  I  tliink  it  Is  asking  you  to  give  your 
own  w^-infoimed  and  educated  view  as  to 
whether  we  are  getting  so  deep  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  the  economic  and  social  costs  of 
creating  the  kind  of  dream  world  which  we 
are  led  to  believe  Is  a  reasonable  alternative, 
namely,  a  free,  happy  and  democratic  Viet- 
nam U  a  possibility  in  5  years  or  10;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Bown.  WeU,  it  seems  to  me.  air.  that 
southeast  Asia,  if  there  tUMl  not  been  any 
war,  would  not  have  met  the  criteria  which 
you  have  described,  and  certainly  given  the 
damage  and  dlsraptton  that  results  tntn 
war,  it  win  be  quite  some  time  before  they 
can  restore  a  more  orderly  kind  of  Ufe. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  not 
wanting  to  respond  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Bown.  All  I  can  say  is  tliat  I  am  sure 
It  would  take  a  long  time  to  restcxe  an  cn^erly 
society  in  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Clark.  And  a  great  many  billions 
o(  dollars. 

Mr.  Bown.  Quite  a  lot  of  money. 

Senator  Clark.  And  a  good  many  American 
boys  will  be  killed  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Bown.  In  the  war  part.  In  the  military 
aspect,  yes. 

Senator  Clark.  So  then  the  critical  ques- 
tion is.  Is  whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle,  and  I  take  it  from  your  po&ltion  you 
are  almost  Impelled  to  say,  yes,  it  is? 

Mr.  Bown.  I  do  not  think  impeUed  to,  I 
do  so. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do. 

Kecent  history  is  a  learning  process 

In  your  book  "Shaping  the  Puture,"  you 
suggested  that  the  history  of  International 
affairs  since  World  War  II  could  be  viewed 
as  a  gradual  learning  process.  What  lessons 
in  this  learning  process  drew  us  into  Vietnam 
and  what  lessons,  if  any,  are  we  learning  from 
our  Involvement  there?  I  stress  again  this 
Is  not  my  question.  You  may  feel  perfectly 
free  to  say  you  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  Bown.  I  do  not  feel  I  can  respond 
effect!  vdy  to  the  question. 

Senator  Clark.  All  right. 
ConUinment  poliey  toward  Bed  China 

Do  you  beliere  our  policy  toward  main- 
land China  should  be  containment  without 
isolation  or  containment  and  isolation?  This 
was  a  subject,  as  you  know,  of  some  rather 
Int^isive  liearlngs  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Bown.  In  general,  I  find  myself  In 
agreement  with  the  views  erpttBstd  by  Doak 
Bamett  and  by  John  FUrbanks  to  this  com- 
mittee, which,  as  I  luderstand  It.  have  now 
been  sununed  up  under  this  phrase  "coa- 
talnment  without  Isolatlao." 

Assistance  by  advanced  nations  to  less  devel- 
oped nations 
Senator  Clark.  This  is  the  final  question. 
In  your  book  you  asked  the  question:  Why 


should  the  advanced  nations  assist  the  less 
developed  to  modernise?  Yon  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  various  answers,  but  not  your 
own.  How  would  you  answer  your  own 
question? 

fiifr.  Bown.  To  my  mind  there  are  sereral 
different  reasons  for  this.  One  is  In  terms 
of  the  more  usual  response  of  foreign  affairs 
If  these  countries  stagnate  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  prospects  of  disorder  and  instability 
will  be  increased  and,  therefore,  it  is  in  our 
Interest  to  try  to  mitigate  this  instability 
as  best  we  can.  Now  aid  or  assistance  is 
not  an  automatic  or  patent  st^utlon  for  insta- 
bility, but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  increases 
the  prospects  for  moving  toward  viable  socie- 
ties and  more  stable  societies.  And,  second, 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  a  straight 
>»iimttrttt.ariaTi  bssis  wliich  has  bech  much 
too  little  recognized  and  accepted. 

As  I  see  it,  as  science  and  technology  have 
made  the  world  really  into  one  big  neighbor- 
hood, the  implication  of  this  is  we  Just  can- 
not decently  pass  by  while  we  are  living  on 
the  fat  of  the  land  and  these  people  arc  on 
their  uppers — they  do  not  have  any  uppers 
to  be  on.  I  frankly  feel — and  I  think  the 
country  would  respond — that  our  values  of 
human  dignity  and  human  worth  require  us 
to  assist  wlken  people  have  to  live  under  the 
conditions  in  which  a  blUicoi  and  a  half 
people  are  now  living  in  vast  areas  of  the 
world. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  It  is  said  with  some 
accuracy  that  a  majority  of  the  population 
of  the  world  goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night. 

Mr.  Bown.  Probably  true. 

Senator  Clark.  I  wish  you  were  right,  and 
I  hope  you  are.  It  Is  not  the  prevailing  view 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Umted  States,  and  I 
find  great  objections,  which  I  share,  among 
my  constituency  to  the  views  which  you  have 
expressed. 

Mr.  Bown.  I  realize  this,  sir,  and  I  think 
it  certainly  does  us  no  honor  to  admit  the 
fact. 

Senator  Clark.  I  agree. 

Has  the  concept  of  our  relationship  to  Viet' 
naut  OiangedT 

Here  Is  a  final  and  loaded  question.  In 
September  of  1963  President  Kennedy  stated 
with  re^>ect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

"In  the  final  analysis  it  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose  it 
We  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers 
but  they  have  to  win  it." 

Was  he  not  right,  and  if  be  was  right,  have 
we  not  departed  drastically  from  this  con- 
cept ot  our  relationship? 

Mr.  Bown.  W^.  certainly  the  extent  of 
American  Involvement  or  participation  has 
Increased.  But  I  would  certainly  assume  that 
the  Vietnamese  really  have  got  to  carry  the 
brunt  of  trying  to  nukke  this  whole  c^iera- 
tion  effective  by  belping  to  create  an  ade- 
quate Government  structure  and  support  for 
the  government  among  tbe  peojrie  by  ttke 
pacification  program  and  rebuilding.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  basiciUy,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  would  really  differ  with  this, 
that  basically  this  has  got  to  be  a  Joint  affair 
In  which  ours  is  an  assisting  role  and  not  tbe 
sole  one. 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  suggest  to  you  we 
are  long  past  that  point.  In  the  spring  ot 
1965,  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  was  on  the 
point  of  collapse.  President  Johnson  had  to 
make  a  terribly  difficult  decision;  I  am  glad 
I  did  not  have  to  make  ft.  He  decided  to 
put  massive  American  armed  forces  into 
South  Vietnam  to  the  tune  of  300.000  men. 
Since  that  time,  while  we  can  no  longer  lose 
the  war,  there  Is  no  particular  reason  to 
think  now,  any  more  than  there  was  then, 
that  we  can  win  it.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Army  has  become  less  and  less  effective  to 
the  point  where  we  are  now  even  going  to 
have  to  move  in  and  take  over  tbe  defense 
of  the  Mekong  Delta.  Accordingly,  it  has  be- 
come an  American  war.  This  is  what  I  de- 
plore and  what  Senator  Fulbrioht  deplores. 
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The  best  thing  we  can  do  short  of  unilateral 
withdrawal,  repeating  the  views  I  think  were 
expressed  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
by  former  Ambassador  Kennan,  General 
Oavln  and  General  Ridgway,  would  be  to 
make  do  with  what  we  have  got,  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  we  are  not  going  to  permit 
ourselves  to  be  thrown  out,  to  stop  this 
"search  and  destroy"  policy  which  is  costing 
an  incredible  number  of  American  lives,  and 
to  wait  them  out. 

Do  you  want  to  make  any  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  BowTK.  No,  sir,  I  think  I  have  already 
expressed  my  views. 

Nominee's  views  on  Vietnam 

Senator  Clahk.  Tes,  you  did.  You  said 
you  supported  the  policy  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  guess  that  is 
goo4t  enough. 

Mr.  BowiK.  I  feel,  sir,  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  information  which  I  have  at  my  com- 
mand now  is  liroited.  I  have  not  in  any  way 
participated  .n  the  government  on  this 
subject.  I  have  not  in  any  way  served  as  an 
adviser  or  consultant  and,  therefore,  my 
knowledge  is  in  fact  limited  to  what  I  have 
read  in  the  newspapers.  And  I  would  really 
want  In  terms  of  specifics  or  details  or 
tactics  to  not  express  myself  until  I  have 
had  the  access  to  the  data  which  are  avail- 
able to  the  government  but  which  are  not 
available  to  me. 

Senator  Clark.  All  right.  But  you  have 
been  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  Harvard  University.  I  will 
not  say  your  preoccupation,  but  your  major 
interest,  has  been  with  Europe  and  not  the 
Far  East;   is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bowiz.  This  is  where  I  am  more 
competent. 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  not  say  more  com- 
petent; you  are  better  Informed. 

Mr.  BowiK.  Right. 

Senator  Clark.  And,  therefore,  you  come 
to  the  Job  as  counselor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment with,  I  would  hope  an  open,  but  not 
necessarily  fully  informed,  mind  with  respect 
to  the  problems  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  generally.  But  you  are  going  to. find.  I 
would  think,  that  the  preoccupation  of  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  State  is  not  with 
Europe  but  with  southeast  Asia.  Therefore, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  Inform  yoiu-self 
pretty  quickly  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  not  wanting  to  make  any  com- 
ments on  it  now. 

Mr.  Bowix.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Thank  you;  you  have  been 
most  patient  and  I  appreciate  it. 

(Whereupon,  at  6:05  p.m.,  the  committee 
adjourned.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  testimony 
demonstrates  the  very  careful  investi- 
gation that  was  made  of  Dr.  Bowie's  ac- 
tivities In  the  past,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  had  unanimously  confirmed 
him  on  July  17,  1956,  for  a  position  at 
least  as  Important  as  the  present  posi- 
tion. 

Later,  a  group  of  nominations,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Bowie,  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  approval  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Unfortimately,  Mr. 
President — at  least,  unfortunately  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  based  on  the  superb 
record  of  this  outstanding  American — a 
hold  was  requested  on  the  approval  of 
Dr.  Bowie's  nomination.  For  some  rea- 
son, action  was  not  taken  to  hold  up  the 
entire  list,  which  in  similar  circum- 
stances, is  characteristic  of  the  function- 
ing of  other  committees  on  which  I  serve. 
The  rest  of  the  list  was  passed,  pointing 
up  that  there  was  some  objection  by  the 


Senate  to  Dr.  Bowie's  confirmation  at 
that  time. 

Then,  in  order,  one  might  say.  to  com- 
pound what  I  consider  an  imfortunate 
development,  a  story  appeared  on  the 
ticker  yesterday  that  Dr.  Bowie  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate;  and  that  story 
had  to  be  denied  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate.  So,  again, 
we  had  a  story  in  the  i>aper  this  morning 
that  Dr.  Bowie's  nomination  was  held  up. 
I  do  not  criticize  anybody  for  this  sad 
development. 

I  merely  want  to  present  for  the  rec- 
ord the  fact  that  I  believe  that  under 
these  developments  any  man  of  integrity 
and  ability  will  find  it  difficult  to  leave 
the  pleasant  shelter  of  academic  life  to 
take  a  position  of  this  character. 

Because  of  Dr.  Bowie's  outstanding 
record  and  because  he  says  what  he  be- 
lieves, and  because  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
be  intimidated  by  critical  hindsight.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  defend  this  record 
on  the  fioor  this  afternoon. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Bowie  In  some  mat- 
ters vary  from  my  own.  But  I  do  not 
think  any  disagreement  he  might  have 
with  me  or  any  other  Senators  on  a  par- 
ticular point  should  be  the  basis  of  ques- 
tioning his  nomination  and  service. 

The  Important  point  is  that  he  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  this 
field  and  Is  needed  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, where  it  Is  fair  now  to  say  they 
are  overworked  and  imderstaffed. 

Without  getting  Into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion Incident  to  multilateral  force 
views  which  Interest  some  Senators,  I 
would  quote  from  an  address  delivered 
by  the  former  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  in  Co- 
penhagen, on  September  27,  1962,  en- 
titled "Building  the  Atlantic  Partner- 
ship: Some  Lessons  From  the  Past."  Mr. 
Bimdy  said: 

It  would  also  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
the  reluctance  which  we  feel  with  respect 
to  individual.  Ineffective,  and  unintegrated 
forces  would  be  extended  automatically  to 
a  European  force,  genuinely  unified  and 
multilateral,  and  effectively  Integrated  with 
our  own  necessarily  predominant  strength 
in  the  whole  nuclear  defense  of  the  al- 
liance. 

Later,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Bundy,  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 
stated : 

But  it  does  seem  right  at  least  to  say 
this:  If  it  should  turn  out  that  a  genuinely 
multilateral  European  deterrent,  integrated 
with  ours  in  NATO,  is  what  is  needed  and 
wanted,  it  will  not  be  a  veto  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States  which 
stands  in  the  way. 

I  felt  It  advisable  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  details  of  Mr.  Bimdy's  position 
on  two  primary  issues,  which  It  might 
be  said,  were  raised  in  Dr.  Bowie's  testi- 
mony before  the  committee. 

First,  as  to  the  testimony  itself,  there 
apparently  was  a  discrepancy  in  the 
testimony  that  Dr.  Bowie  gave  In  a 
comment  In  answering  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church].  This  was  really 
an  aside  In  replying  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  witness  favored  the  Mc- 
Namara  consultative  solution  over  the 
hardware  solution.   The  substance  of  his 


answer  was  that  he  strongly  favored  pur- 
suing the  McNamara  consultative  group 
but  did  not  think  It  would  be  found  satis- 
factory as  a  solution  in  the  long  run. 
This  aside  comment  about  the  1960  re- 
port was  an  Inadequate  summary  of  the 
report,  taken  by  Itself. 

Later,  Senator  Clark  asked  specifically 
what  the  witness  has  recommended  in 
the  1960  report  regarding  a  collective 
force.   In  reply,  the  witness  stated : 

My  recollection  is  that  In  the  report  I  sug- 
gested a  two-stage  proposal  in  which  there 
would  first  be  a  NATO  committee  which,  as 
I  recall,  was  to  have  assigned  to  it  some 
American  subs  as  a  basis  for  its  action  and 
advice. 

Senator  Clark.  Mixed  crews. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Not  at  that  stage.  The  first 
stage,  no. 

In  the  second  stage,  if  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient,— if  this  did  not  meet  the  desires  of 
the  Europeans — there  was  to  be  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  collective  force  which  would  be  mix- 
manned. 

Now  the  actual  form  of  the  MLP  proposal 
was  not  in  all  respects  what  I  had  suggested, 
but  I  don't  want  to  try  to  get  into  the  de- 
tails of  it,  sir,  because  I  haven't  read  my 
own  report  for  five  years. 

This  answer  gives  a  fair,  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  tenor  of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  In  passing,  I  would  say 
that  I  was  neutral  to  the  point  of  favor- 
ing the  multilateral  force  or  its  corollary, 
the  Atlantic  nuclear  force  of  1952, 6  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  my  views  have 
changed.  I  oppose  the  multilateral  force. 
Perhaps  Dr.  Bowie  also  views  such  mat- 
ters differently  now  than  then. 

Moreover,  In  Dr.  Bowie's  testimony,  the 
witness  was  wholly  candid  in  stating  his 
opinion  that  while  consultation  should 
be  pursued  actively,  it  would  not  fully 
solve  the  problem  of  nuclear  sharing  or 
of  national  forces,  especisdly  the  British 
and  French.  He  made  this  clear  not  only 
In  this  answer  to  Senator  Clark  but  at 
several  other  points  In  the  hearing,  in- 
cluding the  Initial  reply  to  Senator 
Church's  question. 

The  other  question  Is  one  of  substance 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  correctness 
of  the  testimony.  It  concerns  published 
writings  of  Dr.  Bowie  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed similar  views. 

No  member  of  the  committee  asked 
any  questions  about  this  and  It  was  not 
discussed  in  the  hearing  when  Dr. 
Bowie  came  up. 

In  an  article  on  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
published  In  "International  Organiza- 
tion," volume  XVn,  No.  3,  page  728.  Dr. 
Bowie  states: 

If  Europe  moves  toward  unity,  the  United 
States  should  be  willing  to  reorganize  the 
force,  if  the  Europeans  desire,  to  permit  its 
operation  and  use  without  the  veto  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Nassau  Agreement 
we  accepted  the  right  of  Britain  to  withdraw 
and  use  its  Polaris  force  in  an  extreme  na- 
tional emergency.  We  should  be  ready  to 
concede  to  a  multilateral  force  the  same  de- 
gree of  ultimate  autonomy  as  has  already 
been  granted  the  British  national  force.  The 
final  outcome  might  take  the  form  of  either 
(1)  an  integrated  NATO  force  in  which  the 
United  States,  without  a  veto,  would  be  one 
member,  or  (2)  an  Integrated  European  force 
(without  the  United  States  as  a  member) 
closely  coordinated  with  United  States 
forces,  but  under  ultimate  European  control. 
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Either  form  has  its  disadvantages.  But 
either  would  be  far  better  than  the  continu- 
ance and  spread  of  national  nuclear  forces, 
which  involve  serious  protdems  in  more  in- 
tractable forms.  Some  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  an  eventual  Euiopean  force  would 
split  the  alliance.  But  tihis  would  depend 
on  whether  Eiirope  and  Hie  United  States 
recognized  the  fact  that  tlieir  security  was 
bound  together  by  the  facts  of  life.  These 
perspectives  are  important,  but  they  are  In 
the  future :  the  final  form  will  depend  great- 
ly on  the  course  of  eveats,  especiaUy  in 
Eitfope.  I  { 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  this  state- 
ment by  this  intelligent  and  patriotic 
American  was  made  in  1962,  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  be  given  full  credence 
by  those  who  are  worried  about  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  on  Various  issues. 

The  Important  point,  again,  however, 
is  that  he  comes  to  this  ix>sltlon  with  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience. He  is  clearly  a  man  of  Inde- 
pendent thought,  and  habit,  and  I  am 
sure  that  consistently  he  will  advise  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  mem- 
bers high  In  Oovemment  of  his  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  issues  in  question. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  once  again  confirm 
Dr.  Robert  R.  Bowie  uhanlmously,  this 
time  as  Counselor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Pe|msylvanla  [Mr. 
Clark]. 

Mr,  CLARK.  The  alite  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SYiciNGmN]  has  cleared 
up  all  of  my  doubt.  I  Imve  no  desire  to 
engage  In  colloquy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  l|  thank  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pijasident,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  j 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  hm  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pfennsylvanla. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  aftUd  that  my  last 
comment  might  be  misconstrued  in  the 
Record.  The  Senator  has  not  cleared 
up  my  doubt  about  the  desirability  of  the 
nomination,  but  he  has  cleared  up  my 
doubt  about  the  sugges^on  I  wanted  to 
question  him  about.        i 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  frcm  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark].  | 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
approve  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Bowie. 

The  PRESIDING  6fPICER  (Mr. 
Ttdings  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is. 
Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Robert  Ri.  Bowie,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  be  Counselor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State?  [putting  the  ques- 
tion.] r 

The  nomination  is  conHrmed. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  O^TICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordt 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Breskln,  one  of  Its 
clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HH.  8678.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  SUte 
of  Michigan  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  17488.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HJi.  8678.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  the  Pictured  Rocks  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  17488.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 


Ifered. 
^ESSI 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  ivoun,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the 'Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  met  yesterday  to  consider 
its  proposed  legislation  for  congressional 
reorganization.  The  testimony  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members — taken  pursuant  to  the  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  special  committee — 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  final  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  introduce  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1966.  The 
act  will  be  cosponsored  by  the  six  Sena- 
tors who  served  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 
The  special  committee  was  granted  legis- 
lative authority  to  consider  this  omnibus 
bill.  It  will  report  favorably  on  the 
bill  tomorrow. 

I  shall  have  additional  comments  on 
this  highly  important  legislation  and  the 
committee's  report  when  they  are  intro- 
duced. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
another  group  of  representative  editorials 
on  the  subject  of  congressional  reorgani- 
zation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)    News, 

Aug.  1,  1066] 

Streamlining  Congress 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  has  begun  preparing  a  far- 
reaching  omnibus  reorganization  bill  based 
on  its  lengthy  list  of  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  operations. 

The  recommendations  were  contained  In 
the  bipartisan  committee's  Just-released 
final  report,  calling  for  major  changes  In 
congressional  organization  and  machinery. 
They  Include  uniform  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  standing  committees,  changes  in  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction,   improved   staffing   and 


the  use  of  modern  management  techniques 
in  evaluating  th^  ever-increasing  federal 
budget.  -' 

When  completed,  the  committee  will  seek 
permission  to  bring  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1966  directly  to  the  floor  of 
each  House  during  the  current  session,  a  pro- 
cedure that  was  followed  In  1946,  when  the 
last  comprehensive  review  of  congressional 
organization  was  made. 

The  committee's  recommendations.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  News,  generaUy  offer  a  prac- 
tical and  realistic  approach  to  revision  of 
the  often -cumbersome  legislative  operations. 

This  newspaper  realizes  that  it  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  Congress  would  rubber-stamp 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 
Congressmen  almost  automatically  resist  any 
tampering  with  hidebound  rules  and  habits 
which  have  developed  down  through  the 
years. 

Nevertheless,  the  broad  act  designed  to 
streamline  congressional  procedures  merits 
the  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration  of 
every  member  of  the  Congress. 

The  committee,  of  which  Senator  John 
Spakkman  of  Alabama  is  a  member,  accepted 
the  responsibility  it  was  charged  with  and 
delved  into  all  phases  of  congressional 
organization. 

Its  report,  for  example,  proposes  major  re- 
visions in  the  standing  committee  S3wtem, 
the  basic  working  unit  of  the  Congress.  It 
recommends  a  committee  "bill  of  rights"  to 
permit  a  majority  of  the  committee  member- 
ship to  call  a  meeting  and  report  legislation 
if  a  chairman  refuses  to  take  such  action. 

It  also  recommends  more  frequent  use  of 
open  bearings  and  suggests  that  committee 
deliberations  be  televised  or  broadcast  at  the 
option  of  the  committee.  The  use  of  proxy 
voting  in  committees  would  be  eliminated. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  many 
members  of  the  Congress  will  oppose  such 
procedures,  with  their  almost  natural  pref- 
erence for  many  closed  meetings.  The  News 
feels,  however,  that  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  conduct  certainly  most  of  its  hear- 
ings in  the  open,  and  not  behind  closed 
doors  which  inevitably  feed  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion. 

The  committee's  recommendations  for 
overhauling  congressional  machinery  appear 
sound  tind  shoulc  be  considered  an  Important 
first  step  towards  overhauling  standard  pro- 
cedures which,  in  many  respects,  have  be- 
come outmoded.  With  the  passage  of  time, 
during  the  20  years  since  the  Congress  con- 
ducted a  self-appraisal  of  its  organization, 
government  has  become  more  complex,  more 
complicated  and  more  unwieldy.  Modern 
day  government  demands  a  modern  approach 
to  legislative  functions. 

[Prom  the  GreenvUle  (Ohio)  Advocate.  Aug. 
6.  1966] 

CONCKESSIONAL  RKPOKM  RXMAINS  To  BE  SeEN 

When  criUcs  flay  the  House,  the  Senate,  or 
both,  they  are  Joined  by  some  voices  from 
both  august  bodies.  But  how  sincere  con- 
gressmen are  in  their  desire  for  reform  wUl 
be  shown  in  the  weeks  to  follow. 

The  Joint  C<Mnmittee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress,  representing  both  branches  and 
both  major  poUtical  parties,  has  reported 
more  than  100  proposals  for  streamlining 
Congress. 

WlU  the  congressmen  vote  to  split  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  Into 
two  committees,  despite  the  threatened  po- 
tent opposition  of  Rep.  Adam  Clatton  Pow- 
ell of  New  York,  the  present  committee 
chairman?  WUl  it  also  split  the  Senate 
equivalent,  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  as  proposed? 

Will  members  of  Congreee  remove  from 
themselves  the  privilege  of  all  patronage  In 
the  Post  Office  Department?     WlU  it  also 
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elimlnat«  patronage  aptpolntments  on  the 
Washington ,  D.C.,  Capttol  Police  Force? 

Will  they  actually  vote  to  schedule  com- 
mittee and  floor  business  on  a  five-day  work- 
week, eliminating  the  famous  "Tuesday-to- 
Thursday  Club"  which  delays  official  busi- 
ness but  allows  committee  members  Co  spend 
those  nice,  long  week-ends  away  Xrom  Wash- 
ington? 

Win  they  actually  open  congressional  hear- 
ings to  the  public? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  proposed 
changes.  But  many  of  these  take  away  UttJe 
Islands  of  prlrllege  which  individual  con- 
gressmen guard  with  great  vigor. 

It  has  been  twenty  years  since  Congress 
has  made  any  attempt  to  reform  Itself,  but 
If  some  of  these  proposals  are  adopted  it 
will  be  in  better  shape.  The  question  Is: 
Win  Congress  adopt  them? 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 
Aug.  9.  1066] 

COMOBKSSIOMAI.  CBAMCBS  NXXDKD 

Proposals  by  a  special  Senate-House  com- 
mittee to  revise  some  of  the  procedures  of 
Congress  should  do  much  to  make  Congress 
more  efficient  and  to  end  some  of  the  frustra- 
tion the  public  feels  at  times  over  congres- 
sional procedures. 

Congress  has  many  traditions  and  is  a 
great  respecter  of  these  traditions.  There 
are  times  when  some  of  these  traditions  ap- 
pear to  get  in  the  way  of  a  popular  project, 
but  many  times  these  traditions  have  served 
the  country  well  by  preventing  rash  action. 

Some  of  the  traditions  and  congressional 
procedxires,  though,  are  out  of  date.  It  has 
been  30  years  since  there  was  a  major  revi- 
sion In  congressional  procedures.  Congress 
needs  periodic  examinations  to  make  sure  It 
can  keep  up  with  the  demands  placed  on  it. 

One  of  the  approximately  100  suggestions 
mode  by  the  committee  Is  to  put  Congress  on 
a  five-day  work  week.  At  present.  Congress 
limits  most  work  to  Tuesday  through  Thurs- 
day. 

Sessions  of  Congress  would  not  drag  on  so 
long  If  it  stayed  busy  five  days  a  week  from 
the  oi>ening  of  the  session.  A  full  work  week 
In  Washington  would  also  cut  down  on  many 
trips  and  outside  activities  of  congressmen. 

Another  recommendation  would  be  to  have 
congressmen  lose  the  patronage  privilege,  or 
responsibility,  of  the  appointments  of  post- 
masters and  rural  mall  carriers. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Congsessionai,  Rxcobd  be 
limited  to  verbatim  remarks  actually  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate. 
Too  many  speeches  have  been  Inserted  with- 
out being  delivered. 

Some  of  the  other  better  recommendations 
are: 

The  creation  of  a  committee  in  the  House 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Senate  ethics  commit- 
tee. 

The  strengthening  of  the  lobbying  regula- 
tion act  to  provide  better  control  of  lobby- 
ists. 

The  right  for  a  majority  of  a  congressional 
'  committee  to  call  meetings  and  act  on  legis- 
lation if  the  committee  chairman  refuses  to 
do  so. 

The  granting  to  minority  members  of  a 
committee  at  lecut  three  staff  assistants. 

These  recommendations,  though.  If 
adopted  should  do  much  to  help  Congress  do 
Its  job  and  to  help  the  public  appreciate  that 
Job.  

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  JiUy  35,  1966) 
TxPTOXXNa  TowAxo  RxroKic 
There  has  been  no  widespread,  articulate 
public  demand  for  congressional  reform.    In 
the  absence  of  such  demand,  legislators  are 
reluctant  to  take  a  broom  to  the  cobwebs 
lining  the  dingy  comers  of  their  own  con- 
gressional house.     Members  frankly  find  It 
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less  unsettlliig  to  turn  their  passion  for  re> 
form  in  the  direction  of  others.  The  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  provides  this  pas- 
sion a  wonderful  outlet. 

But  the  time  comes  when  the  dust  settles 
so  thick  that  the  old  formula  of  sweeping 
It  under  the  rug  can  no  longer  prevent  em- 
barrassment. Twenty  years  have  passed 
since  the  last  measure  resulting  in  major 
congressional  reform.  Now  congressmen  are 
going  to  consider  another. 

The  special  bipartisan  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  after  extensive 
investigation  and  study,  has  unanimously 
come  up  with  over  a  htmdred  proposals  for 
reform.  Relatively  modest  though  they  may 
be,  their  total  Impact  could  result  In  signif- 
icant improvement. 

The  committee,  when  established,  was 
specifically  prohibited  from  making  certain 
types  of  recommendations  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  sweeping  reforms  of  Congress 
deemed  necessary  by  a  number  of  competent 
observers.  Committee  members  deliberately 
steered  clear  of  proposing  any  changes  in  the 
seniority  system.  And  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  happened  of  late,  it  rejected  a  proposal, 
which  It  would  require  of  others,  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  top  staff  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  financial  interests. 

It  did  recommend  that  the  power  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  bottle  up  legislation  be 
curtailed.  Should  the  chairman  refuse  to 
call  a  meeting  or  take  up  a  given  measure.  It 
would  permit  a  majority  of  the  committee  to 
do  so  in  his  stead. 

And  It  did  propose  to  divest  congressmen 
of  some  of  their  patronage,  esp>eclally  postal 
appointments,  to  tighten  the  lobby  laws,  and 
to  eliminate  secret  committee  hearings  when 
there  is  no  good  cause  for  secrecy.  These  and 
many  other  of  the  proposed  reforms  are 
highly  desirable.  Some  step  on  powerful 
toes,  toes  ready  to  boot  them  Into  legislative 
oblivion. 

We  hope  that  proposals  so  Important  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  American  Government  will  be  ap- 
proved and  that  it  wUl  not  be  another  20 
years  before  Congress  again  thinks  about  re- 
forming itself. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  Aug. 

3,  1966] 

A  BcGzmnNG 

A  joint  CMnmittee  studying  the  operations 
of  Congress  with  an  eye  toward  streamlining 
Its  operations  has  ccone  up  with  a  blueprint 
for  some  significant  alteration  and  modifica- 
tion of  Its  processes  and  committee  sys- 
tem .  .  .  but  without  the  full  thrust  of  basic 
reform. 

The  joint  congressional  committee  was 
handicapped  by  the  proscription  of  its  man- 
date by  a  wary  Congress,  determined  to  re- 
sist any  Incursions  on  the  fundamental  struc- 
turing of  procedures  that  the  legislators  hold 
near  and  dear. 

Even  with  the  pre-conditioned  limitations 
of  jiirlsdlctlon.  the  joint  group  has  drafted 
a  document  that  stipulates  a  number  of 
changes  that  could  be  of  considerable  benefit 
In  removing  some  ancient  kinks  from  the 
cumbersome  legislative  machinery. 

The  major  provisions  include  one  that 
would  prevent  committee  chairmen  from  re- 
sisting the  will  of  the  majority  In  getting 
legislation  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  and  another 
to  throw  open  to  the  public  most  congres- 
sional hearings. 

Another  sweeping  proposal  Is  to  separate 
Senate  and  House  committees  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  educational  and  labor  biUs. 
This  would  promote  a  more  efficient  opera- 
tion for  these  Important  legislative  juris- 
dictions; education  has  become  a  legislative 
area  at  considerable  complexity  and  greater 
prominence  In  the  interval  since  the  dual 
committees  were  created. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  proposed  re- 
visions In  the  committee's  report  that  would 


be  helpful  in  tidying  up  the  legislative  proc- 
ess .  .  .  the  Tuesday  to  Thursday  Club  would 
be  eliminated  and  a  five-day  work  week  in- 
stituted in  Its  place,  cutting  out  long  week- 
ends for  congressmen  on  conunittees,  and  au 
annual  one-month  vacation. 

Unfortunately,  the  joint  committee  was 
not  able  to  address  itself  to  legislative  areas 
that,  political  scientists  maintain,  are  In  need 
of  basic  reform  .  .  .  the  seniority  system  on 
committees,  rules  of  debate,  proliferation  of 
subcommittees,  the  absence  of  electronic  vot- 
ing tabulation,  curbs  on  unethical  conduct 
and  unwieldy  machinery  for  scheduling  bills 
for  floor  consideration. 

But  even  with  these  important  areas  cut 
off  by  congressional  mandate,  the  joint  com- 
mittee has  served  a  useful  function  in  its 
proposal  for  general  improvements  of  the 
cumbersome  legislative  committee  structur- 
ing and  procedures. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  many  times  before.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion will  be  on  Congress  during  the  clos- 
ing weeks  of  this  session.  We  should  take 
decisive  action  on  this  (Mnnibus  bill  be- 
fore adjournment. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  request  that  the 
leadership  consider  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  special  committee  for  floor  action 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iMOxnn  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


HYDROLOGIC  STUDY  AND  INVESTI- 
GATION OP  THE  DELMARVA 
PENINSULA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Wll  (S. 
2287)  to  authorize  a  5 -year  hydrologic 
study  and  investigation  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula,  which  was,  on  page  4,  strike 
out  lines  13  and  14,  and  Insert: 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $500,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  ProrHded,  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  ex- 
penditure of  other  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Oeological  Survey  for  studies  and  activities 
performed  linder  its  general  authority. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  added  In  the  House  is  a 
technical  amendment.  The  language 
has  been  approved  by  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  legislation,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGs],  and  also  by  the  co- 
sponsors. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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NATIONAL  UNICEP  DAY— PRAYER  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOUS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  144)  tc 


authorize  the  Presideilt  to  designate 
October  31  of  each  ytar  as  National 
UNICEF  Day.  I 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Typings  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Office?.') 

Mr.  BAYH;  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  I  rise  at  this  hoiu:, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  to  pursue  and  ful- 
fil an  obligation  that  I  feel  rests  upon 
my  shoulders — that  of  '  placing  in  the 
Record — almost  at  the  [  tnidnlght  hour, 
so  to  speak — before  the  3*nate  moves  to- 
morrow to  consider  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  rather  thorough  docu- 
mentation of  inf  ormatioia  which  has  been 
brought  before  that  committee  of  the 
Senate  which  Is  duly  charged  with  the 
obligation  of  studsring  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments. 

I  must  admit  that,  as  Is  the  case  with 
each  of  my  99  colleagues^  I  view  this  sub- 
ject through  my  own  two  eyes. 

My  view  of  all  that  has  gone  before  us. 
and  all  that  has  been  sltld  is  subject  to 
the  interpretation  that  I^^  an  individual 
place  upon  it.  However,!  I  must  say  that 
in  the  hearings  which  we  held,  which  fill 
this  document  of  almost  900  pages  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  In  the  hearings 
which  were  held  by  the|  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1964,  which  fill  3  volumes 
of  this  size,  and  in  stud|lng  this  matter 
as  objectively  as  I  have  tried  to  do  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  against  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I  think  it  is  extremel$^  important  for 
us  tomorrow,  when  we  get  down  to  cast- 
ing our  votes,  to  recogniee  that  the  pro- 
posal which  is  offered  to  us  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senatpr  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  is  not  jU6t  an  ordinary 
legislative  matter.  Indeed,  he  asks  us  to 
undertake  a  task  of  motnentous  signifi- 
cance— amending  the  BlU  of  Rights. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  the  Con- 
stitution is  that  provislohE  are  contained 
therein  whereby  it  miy  be  changed. 
However,  the  infrequency  with  which 
this  great  document  has  been  changed 
would  lend  a  great  deal  of  support  to  the 
widespread  feeling  that  a  change  should 
not  be  undertaken  lightly.  Indeed,  on 
only  24  occasions  has  a  constitutional 
amendment  received  thd  necessary  two- 
thirds  votes  of  both  Houses  and  has  sub- 
sequently been  ratified  by  the  necessary 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures  or 
three-fourths  of  the  Sliate  conventions 
convened  for  that  purpoM. 

One  amendment  is  now  pending,  an 
amendment  of  which  1 1  Was  one  of  the 
authors,  and  on  which  occasion  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  how  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  IntfOduced,  and  the 
great  burdens  that  rest  on  all  who  sup- 
port it — to  get  it  out  of  the  subcommittee, 
out  of  the  full  committee,  out  of  both 
Houses,  suid  subsequently  before  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  land.      i 

It  is  a  sober  obligation,  one  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  I  think  I  do  not  need  to 
repeat  this,  because  mpst  of  our  col- 
leagues recognize  this  fajot.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  argue  at  great  I  length  that  the 
measure  which  presently  comes  before 
this  body  proposing  i  constitutional 
amendment  has  not  yet  teen  discussed  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  which  it  has 
been  referred  without  recommendation 


by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  on  one  point  be- 
fore moving  toward  the  constitutional 
amendment  process  as  such.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  take  vigorous  exception  to  the 
philosophy  of  my  good  friend  and  co- 
committee  member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
He  pointed  out  that,  in  his  judgment, 
the  constitutional  process,  the  amend- 
ment process,  mandated,  or  should  man- 
date, the  Members  of  this  body  to  refer 
to  the  people  an  issue  when  it  became 
significantly  controversial  so  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  great  national  concern. 

To  paraphrase  his  words — these  are 
not  his  exact  words,  of  course — the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  seems  to  feel  that 
such  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  do  not  satisfy 
the  people  should  go  to  the  people  so  they 
have  a  chance  to  ratify  them.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  amendments  do  not  go  to 
the  people  directly.  The  State  legisla- 
tures vote  on  them.  They  never  go  to  the 
people. 

Before  that  happens,  the  Constitution 
specifically  provides  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
must  first  say  it  Is  Important  enough  to 
have  the  State  legislatures  vote  on  it.  I 
think  this  Is  significant.  Heaven  help 
us  if  the  U.S.  Constitution  could  be  rati- 
fied willy-nilly,  overnight,  by  a  national 
referendum.  We  have  seen  that  take 
place  in  some  States,  when  constitutional 
amendments  were  adopted  by  State  ref- 
erendums.  The  result  would  be  that  we 
would  have  referendums  almost  every 
year. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  constitutional  duty 
in  this  body,  we  will  not  automatically 
refer  every  controversial  issue  to  the 
State  legislatures.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  these  questions  are 
important  enough  to  submit  to  the 
States.  We  have  an  obligation  to  decide 
not  only  whether  this  matter  before  us 
is  significant  enough  to  join  the  25  others 
that  have  left  this  body,  but  whether  it 
is  necessary.  If  we  think  so.  we  vote 
"yea."  If  we  do  not  think  so,  we  vote 
"nay." 

During  the  hearings  we  had  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  witnesses  come  before 
us  who  opposed  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment— in  fact,  the  majority  of  witnesses 
were  opposed  to  it.  I  take  the  trouble  to 
mention  this  only  because  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  record  be  set  straight. 
The  matter  was  brought  into  conten- 
tion yesterday  by  the  minority  leader, 
to  the  effect  that  we  did  not  have  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  members  of  the 
clergy  come  before  our  committee.  Any- 
one who  would  peruse  the  record  could 
not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  array 
of  individuals  who  submitted  statements 
opposed  to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
For  the  sake  of  time,  rather  than  read  all 
the  names — because  the  list  is  very 
long — I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
list  of  some  of  the  significant  religious 
leaders  who  came  before  us.  men  like 
Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines,  of  the  lileth- 
odist  Church  of  Indiana,  and  Dean 
Robert  F.  Drinan.  outstanding  Catholic 


leader  and  legal  scholar.  I  will  let  the 
record  speak  for  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Adams,  Elder  W.  Melvin,  associate  director, 
department  of  public  affairs  and  religious 
liberty.  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church. 

Alley,  Robert  S.,  associate  professor.  Uni- 
versity of  Richmond,  representing  Virginia 
Baptist  Convention. 

Bagby,  Rev.  Grover  C.  associate  general 
secretary.  General  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Barnhart,  Rev.  Arthur  C,  executive  secre- 
tary, Department  of  Christian  Social  Rela- 
tions, Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania;  ac- 
companied by  Rabbi  Arnold  G.  Kalman, 
treasurer.  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia; and  Rev.  Donald  Grant  Huston,  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lower  Merlon,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Carlson.  Rev.  C.  Emanuel,  executive  direc- 
tor. Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cohen,  Rabbi  Seymour  J.,  Rabbi  of  Anshe 
Emet  synago^e,  Chicago,  HI.,  and  president 
of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Drinan,  Dean  Robert  F.,  S  J.,  dean  of  Bos- 
ton College  School  of  Law. 

Halbert,  Rev.  Herschel,  staff  officer,  execu- 
tive council.  Episcopal  Church. 

Hirsch,  Rabbi  Richard  O.,  director,  Re- 
ligious Action  Center  of  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

Hunter,  Rev.  Dr.  David  R.,  deputy  general 
secretary,  National  Council  of  Churches;  ac- 
companied by  Dean  M.  Kelley.  director,  CV)m- 
mlssion  on  Religious  Liberty,  National  Coun- 
cU  of  Churches. 

Lowell,  Dr.  C.  Stanley,  associate  director, 
Protestants  and  Other  Americans  United  for 
Separation  of  Church  and  State. 

Moors,  Rev.  William  R.,  on  behalf  of  the 
department  of  social  responsibility,  Unl- 
tarian-Universalist  Association. 

Moss,  Rev.  Robert  V.,  Jr.,  president,  Lan- 
caster Theological  Seminary;  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Lewis  I.  Maddocks,  Washington  office 
director,  CouncU  for  Christian  Social  Action, 
United  Church  of  Christ. 

Raines,  Bishop  Richard  C,  Methodist 
Church  of  Indiana. 

Slegman,  Rabbi  Henry,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Slssel,  H.  B.,  secretary  for  national  affairs, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  representing  Dr.  William 
A.  Morrison,  general  secretary.  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Temme,  Dr.  Norman,  director  public  rela- 
tions, the  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  synod. 

Van  Deusen.  Dr.  Robert  E.,  Lutheran 
Church  in  America. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  asserted  yesterday  that 
only  those  who  were  ivory  tower  figures, 
freethinkers,  were  the  ones  who  came  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  That  is 
not  the  case.  He  asked  yesterday  why 
so  few  religious  leaders  opposed  his 
amendment.  The  answer  is,  in  fact  that 
many  religious  leaders  are  opposed  to  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
go  to  the  defense  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  Indeed,  I  agree  with 
some  of  the  positions  it  has  taken,  and  I 
disagree  with  others,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  rely  upon  the  magazine  Human 
Events,  as  if  they  were  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible,  to  support  my  con- 
tention as  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  did  yesterday  to  support  his. 

I  shall  let  the  veracity  of  the  National 
Ck>uncll  of  Churches  and  the  editorial 
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policy  of  Human  Events  stand  on  their 
own  records. 

But  the  record  of  the  hearings — a 
volume  of  almost  900  pages — will  show 
why  th^  religious  leaders  overwhelmingly 
oppose  the  Dirksen  approach. 

First  of  all,  they  were  concerned,  as 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  expressed  his  own 
concern,  about  the  need  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  we  do  not  get  the  Federal 
Government  or  a  State  government  into 
the  area  of  establishing  religion.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina pointed  out  most  eloquently  earlier 
today,  traditionally,  before  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  most  of  the  States  had 
prescribed  religions.  Although  many  of 
us  still  believe  or  would  like  to  feel  that 
our  forefathers  came  here  for  religious 
freedom,  what  they  really  did  was  come 
here  to  set  up  their  own  religions;  and 
people  in  the  various  Colonies  were 
penalized  if  they  did  not  follow  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State.  But  with  the  develop- 
ment In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  concern  for  individual  guarantees 
of  religious  liberty,  we  did  get  the  first 
amendment.  Thanks  to  Madison  and 
Jefferson  and  others  the  prohibition 
against  the  establishment  of  a  State  re- 
ligion was  iiK;luded  in  that  great  docu- 
ment which  safeguards  the  freedoms  and 
Uberties  of  Individual  citizens— the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Another  concern  expressed  by  the 
clergymen  was  that  to  them  reli^on  is 
a  personal  experience,  one  that  is  only 
degraded  if  it  is  relegated  to  oCQcial  exer- 
cises in  rote,  such  as  the  recitation  of  a 
nondenominational,  perfunctory,  short 
prayer.  To  them,  and.  Indeed,  to  the 
Jimior  Senator  from  Indiana,  religion  is 
a  personal  experience;  and  it  is  extremely 
important  for  those  of  us  who  are  parents 
and  those  of  us  who  are  churchmen,  lay- 
men, and  ofiQcials  of  a  church,  to  recog- 
nize that  we  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
following,  practicing,  and  preaching  our 
own  religion  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
preached  and  where  it  is  supposed  to  be 
followed,  and  where  these  prtaclples  are 
supposed  to  be  Inculcated  In  the  minds  of 
our  young  people — namely,  in  our  homes 
and  our  churches. 

Reference  was  mstde  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  this  very  personal  and  pleasant 
conversation  with  Billy  Graham.  Billy 
Graham  is  an  outstanding  religious  lead- 
er; and.  indeed,  he  did  talk  with  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Indeed,  Mr.  Graham  was 
In  California,  at  Disneyland,  and,  indeed, 
he  did  come  back  across  the  country  with 
his  boys. 

But  the  minority  leader  is  not  the  only 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune,  over  the  past  few  weeks, 
to  talk  with  Reverend  Graham.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  also  talked 
with  him.  and  personally  invited  him  to 
come  before  our  committee.  He  would 
have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  a  wed- 
ding In  his  family,  and  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  go  to  London,  where  he  is  now 
OL,  I  regret  to  say.  But  I  would  certainly 
not  want  to  bet  very  much  on  the  con- 
tention, the  inference  that  was  left — 
not  the  statement  that  was  made,  but 
the  Inference  that  was  left  by  the  distin- 
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gulshed  minority  leader — that  Billy 
Graham,  coming  before  the  committee, 
would  have  left  with  us  an  outright  en- 
dorsement of  the  IHrlLsen  amendment. 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  have. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  reference 
to  the  nimnber  of  ministers — it  is  a  rela- 
tively small  number,  really,  compared  to 
all  the  ministers  in  the  country ;  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  who  is  now  our 
Presiding  OfiQcer,  did  a  rather  perceptive 
Job  of  analyzing  the  list  of  ministers  who 
were  included  in  the  Maryland  portion  of 
the  list  that  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Protestant  Ministers  for 
Prayer — and  I  should  like  to  speak  for 
Just  a  moment  as  to  why  those  ministers 
would  petition  us  to  support  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Frankly,  I  must  say  that  I  tlilnk  many 
of  the  ministers  in  this  country  are  Just 
like  many  of  us  as  individual  citizens, 
like  many  of  us  as  Senators.  Until  we 
were  compelled  by  our  duty  to  investigate 
what  the  Supreme  Court  said  on  this 
issue,  frankly,  we  Just  did  not  know  what 
the  Court  had  said;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
first  response  of  many  of  us  was  quite 
different  from  our  studied  response,  after 
we  had  the  chance  to  investigate  the  per- 
iods and  the  semicolons,  the  sentences 
and  paragraphs  of  the  decisions  in  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  being 
too  harsh  on  members  of  the  clergy,  nor 
on  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  suggest  that 
they  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  As  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land will  remember,  we  had  before  our 
committee  Mr.  Edward  J.  Bazarian,  who 
was  one  of  Senator  Dirkskn's  witnesses. 
Mr.  Bazarian  was  one  of  the  lawyers  who 
argued  the  famed  Oshlnsky  case  fctefore 
the  Circuit  Coxirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit.  And  yet  Mr.  Bazarian  had 
little  idea  whatsoever  as  to  what  the 
exact  final  holding  of  the  second  circuit 
court  of  appeals  was  on  the  Oshlnsky 
case. 

I  shall  speak  briefly  on  that  point  in 
a  moment,  because  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  has 
relied  on  the  Oshlnsky  case  as  a  funda- 
mental ingredient,  to  say  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  out  voluntary 
prayer.  But  I  shall  discuss  the  impact  of 
the  Oshlnsky  case  following  the  other 
two  cases,  because  I  think  that  In  this 
way  we  can  better  xmderstand  the  de- 
velopment of  the  issue. 

I  wish  to  state  here  that  almost  an  of 
the  religious  leaders  who  came  before 
the  committee,  even  the  religious  leaders 
who  were  for  the  Dirksen  amendment, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  could  de- 
vise some  means  to  clear  up  the  con- 
troversy other  than  a  constitutional 
amendment,  they  would  support  this 
position;  that  what  they  wanted  to  do 
was  to  clear  the  air  and  still  permit  truly 
volimtary  prayer. 

Now  I  wish  to  go  quickly  and  suc- 
cinctly, if  I  can,  to  the  heart  of  the  issue. 
The  issue  was  raised  in  two  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court — one,  the  Vltale  case, 
which  dealt  with  a  ruling  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Regents  which  had  pre- 
scribed and  required  a  prayer  to  be  said 
In  the  sdiools  of  New  York;  and  the 
other,  the  Schempp  and  Murray  cases, 
which  dealt  with  legislative  requirements 


by  the  State  leglslatiu-es  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  requiring  religious  serv- 
ices to  be  held  in  the  schools  of  those  two 
States. 

Now.  after  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  and  after  the  misrepresentation 
has  been  separated  from  the  fact,  there 
is  no  way  in  which  anyone  can  read  the 
decisions  that  were  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court — and  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  agreed  with  this  just 
a  few  moments  ago — to  say  anything 
else  but  that  the  Supreme  Court  says  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  for  a  State  to  prescribe 
and  require  a  school  prayer. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  we 
do  not  want  State  legislatures  to  tell  our 
children  how  and  when  to  pray  in  school. 
That  is  what  the  Court  said  was  wrong. 
That  was  the  one  point  that  was  in- 
volved. The  Court  merely  said  that  the 
Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land and  the  New  York  Board  of  Re- 
gents could  not  tell  the  children  of  those 
States  what  to  pray  or  that  they  must 
pray.  The  Court's  decision  had  nothing 
to  do  with  some  of  the  rather  ridiculous 
interpretations  that  have  been  placed 
on  it. 

I  shall  point  out  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  and  are  happening 
today  that,  in  my  estimation,  are  not 
based  on  fact.  They  are  based  on  the 
way  in  which  school  boards  have  inter- 
preted the  cases.  For  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  cases  said  nothing  about 
voluntary  prayer — though  the  Court  did 
indicate  the  difficulties  Involved  in  hav- 
ing truly  voluntary  religious  exercises  in 
the  public  schools.  Certainly  it  did  not 
prohibit  It.  The  Court  said  nothing 
about  nor  did  not  prohibit  baccalaureate 
exercises  in  the  public  schools.  It  said 
nothing  at  all  about  spontaneous  peti- 
tions to  the  Maker  in  times  of  great  na- 
tional crises,  such  as  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  It  said  nothing  at 
all  about  prohibiting  the  singing  of  the 
last  verse  of  "The  Stsu--Spangled  Ban- 
ner," or  the  last  verse  of  "America"  be- 
cause they  refer  to  God.  The  Court  said 
nothing  at  all  about  the  reference  to  God 
on  our  coins.  It  said  nothing  at  all  about 
the  use  of  chaplains  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  All  of  these  are  extraneous  is- 
sues that  have  been  thrown  into  the 
melting  pot  and  are  not  based  on  fact. 

In  fact,  in  the  Vltale  case.  Justice 
Clark  said.  In  no  uncertain  terms: 

There  is  of  course  nothing  In  the  decision 
reached  here  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  school  children  and  others  are  ofll- 
dally  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  hlstorloal  documents 
■uch  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  officially  espoused  anthems  which 
Include  the  composer's  professions  of  faith  In 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  manifestations  In  our  public  life 
of  belief  m  Ood.  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance 
to  the  unquestioned  religious  exercise  that 
the  State  of  New  York  has  sponsored  In  this 
Instance. 

One  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  involved  Stein 
against  Oshlnsky. .  It  is  important  that 
the  Record  be  cleared  on  that  point.  I 
have  before  me  the  decision  in  Stein 
against  Oshlnsky,  which  is  reported  in 
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wo^  so  sweet, 
■we  eat. 
tibat  sing, 
everything 


348  Federal  2d  999,  1965.1  This  case  in- 
volved a  school  district  in  New  York,  in 
which  the  children  had  been  accustomed 
to  saying  the  traditional  milk-and-cookie 
prayers.  I  shall  read  t\fo  of  them,  as 
they  appear  in  348  Federal  2d.  so  that 
anyone  who  wishes  to  d^  so  may  com- 
pare them  with  the  staltement  of  the 
distinguished  minority  le^er  yesterday. 
One  of  them  reads: 

Ood  is  great,  Ood  is  goo< .  and  we  thank 
Him  for  our  food.    Amen. 

Another  one  reads: 

Thank  you  for  the  woi 
Thank  you  for  the  foot! 
Thank  you  for  the  birds' 
Thank  you,  Ood,  for  e\ 

I  wish  I  had  a  nickel,  Mr.  President,  for 
every  time  I  said  that  particular  prayer. 
It  Is  nothing  that  I  object  to  saying.  It  is 
nothing  that  I  object  to  my  fifth-grade 
son  saying.  However,  in  I  this  particular 
instance,  Mr.  Elihu  Oshlhsky,  principal 
of  Public  School  No.  lj|4,  Whitestone, 
N.Y.,  said  it  was  his  judgment  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  itiled  out  these 
prayers.  V 

The  previous  Supreme  Court  cases  did 
not  even  mention  this  ti«pe  of  prayer. 
However,  Mr.  Oshlnsky  Uiought  it  did. 
He  said  there  would  be  not  school  prayers 
In  PubUc  School  No.  184. 

Thereupon,  a  group  |<»f  parents — I 
think  the  parents  of  12  ior  13  students 
were  Involved — petitioned  the  court  to 
mandate  Mr.  Oshlnsky  to  let  their  chil- 
dren pray  in  school.  That  is  the  issue 
upon  which  the  Oshinsk}r  case  was  de- 
cided— whether  Mr.  Oshihtsky  should  be 
required  to  let  the  children  pray  In 
school.  I 

I  read  now  from  the  Court's  decision: 

We  shall  assume.  In  plalijttlffs'  favor,  that 
the  Establishment  Clause  would  not  pro- 
hibit New  York  from  permitting  In  its  public 
Kbools  prayers  such  as  tho^e  here  at  Issue. 

I  want  the  Record  to  ahow  that  I  re- 
peat that  quotation: 

We  shall  assume.  In  plalqmffs'  favor,  that 
the  Establishment  Clause  would  not  pro- 
hibit New  York  from  permlt^ng  In  Its  pubUc 
Kbools  prayers  such  as  tho^  here  at  Issue. 

The  Court  continued: 

Nevertheless  New  York  is  tot  bound  to  al- 
low them  unless  the  Free  Ektrcise  Clause  or 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  9I  speech  of  the 
First  Amendment  compels. 

The  Court  continues: 

Neither  provision  requlre<j  »  State  to  per- 
mit persons  to  engage  In  |>ublic  prayer  in 
State-owned  facilities  wherpter  and  when- 
ever they  desire. 

I  go  now  to  the  last  pa^e  of  the  hold- 
ing to  point  out  the  rail  crux  of  the 
whole  issue.    The  Court  )*ld: 

Determination  of  what  is  ^  go  on  in  pub- 
Uc schools  la  primarily  for  the  school  au- 
thonues.  .-  /  p~ 

Thus,  we  see  that,  quilte  contrary  to 
the  mhiority  leader's  contention  that 
Stein  against  Oshlnsky  says  they  can- 
not engage  in  voluntary  prayer,  the 
Court  really  held  that  the  school  prta- 
cipal  will  decide  what  the  curriculum  in 
Public  School  No.  184  shall  be,  and  not 
the  parents  of  12  or  13  children — or,  for 
that  matter,  the  parents  of  a  majority 
of  the  children. 
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The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied certiorari  on  that  matter  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  possible  deci- 
sion on  the  voluntary  prayer  issue,  which, 
in  fact,  it  has  not  yet  touched. 

I  ask  anyone  who  might  follow  this 
dialog  to  read  an  earlier  discussion  in 
the  Record  of  today  in  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  and  I  discussed  this  par- 
ticular point,  and  in  which  discussion  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  unequiv- 
ocally. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  decide  this 
matter  on  the  basis  of  who  shall  deter- 
mine the  school  curriculum,  and  it  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  school 
prayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  brief  excerpts  from  some  signifi- 
cant cases  to  illustrate  how  various 
courts  have  handled  some  of  the  material 
which  has  been  brought  up  as  a  result  of 
interpretations  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  matters  such  as  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "imder  God"  In  the  pledge  of 
allegiance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

LetoU  V.  AKen,  6  NY.  Misc.  2d  88  (1967): 
11  App.  Dlv.  2d  447  (1960);  Cert,  denied  379 
V.B.  923  (1964). 

The  Court  dismissed  a  petition  to  compel 
the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  revoke  a  state  regulation  requiring 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "under  God"  In  the 
Pledge  of  AUegiance  and  reinstate  the  Pledge 
without  the  objectionable  religious  over- 
tones. 

The  lower  couit  ruling  was  affirmed  by  the 
Appellate  Division,  which  noted  in  its  deci- 
sion that  since  the  flag  salute  exercise  was 
not  compiilsory,  there  was  no  violation  of 
free  exercise  or  any  possibility  of  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion. 

In  September,  1964,  an  Identical  action  was 
filed  In  HawaU  by  Mrs.  Madelyn  Murray.  A 
federal  judge  dismissed  the  suit. 

An  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  suit  In 
Los  Angeles  in  June,  1963.  claiming  that  the 
phrase  "under  God"  was  constitutionally  ob- 
jectionable under  the  guarantees  of  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  was  filed  In 
Superior  Court.  The  claim  was  made  In  be- 
half of  a  teacher  who  contended  bis  rights 
were  violated  by  the  requirement  that  he 
participate.  The  regulation  Involved  was  a 
1959  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  rul- 
ing making  the  Pledge  mandatory. 

In  October,  1963,  the  contesting  parties 
reached  an  agreement  which  provided  that 
the  teacher  would  not  be  fired  and  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  recite  the  Pledge. 
However,  the  Pledge  would  be  continued  with 
a  student  leading  the  class. 

A  somewhat  different  case  Involving  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  concerned  a  student's 
claim  that  the  compulsion  to  recite  the 
Pledge  every  day  violated  his  "sacred  con- 
science." The  student  said  that  he  did  not 
object  to  the  requirement  that  he  stand 
during  the  recital,  but  asked  to  be  excused 
when  the  teacher  required  his  participation. 
His  request  was  denied. 

A  Superior  Court  in  Santa  Barbara  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  student,  holding  that  freedom 
of  conscience  Is  as  sufficient  a  cause  for  re- 
fusal as  a  formal  religious  belief. 

Among  the  various  opinions  rendered  by 
States'  Attorney  Generals  on  this  question 
are  those  of  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, advising  that  dally  recitation  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  is  permissible.  The  At- 
torney General  of  West  Virginia  Issued  a  1963 


opinion  to  the  effect  that  a  mandatory  re- 
quirement that  aU  students  salute  the  flag 
and  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. He  went  on  to  say  that  "recital 
of  historical  documents  and  songs  which 
make  casual  reference  to  the  Dlety"  are  valid 
exercises. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  haye  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
concerning  the  Michigan  case  of  Reed 
against  Van  Hoven.  which  statement 
shows  that  the  Federal  Judge  in  Michi- 
gan has,  indeed,  created  a  workable  ar- 
rangement regarding  voluntary  prayer 
in  the  public  schools.  And  that  this 
plan  is  wholly  witliin  the  framework  of 
the  recent  Court  decisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reed  v.  Van  Hoven,  237  F.  Supp.  48  (196S) 

The  plaintiffs  In  the  Instant  action  Insti- 
tuted a  suit  for  an  injunction  alleging  a  vio- 
lation of  the  free  exercise  and  establish- 
ment  clauses  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  religious  practices  In  question  w%re 
effected  under  an  order  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Jenlson  School  District, 
Jenlson,  Michigan.  The  Board  had  adopted 
this  policy  In  an  effort  to  remain  "neutral". 
It  held  that: 

"Upon  the  request  of  any  student  or  par- 
ent of  a  student  in  any  particular  class  that 
the  Individual  be  allowed  prayer  and /or  Bible 
reading  as  a  regular  religious  exercise  at  the 
opening  of  school,  the  teacher  must  devise 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  controlling 
such  exercise. 

"The  rules  and  regulations  devised  to  im- 
plement the  requested  exercises  may  vary, 
depending  on  the  number  of  children  or 
iwrents  so  requesting,  from  allowing  a  mo- 
ment of  reverent  silence  to  allowing  prayers 
In  unison  aloud.  In  the  event  the  teacher 
finds  that  divergent  requests  preclude  rea- 
sonable control,  the  teacher,  may  always  al- 
low as  a  satisfactory  substitute,  a  moment  of 
reverent  silence. 

■T>ependlng  upon  the  form  of  requested 
exercise  permitted  In  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  those  who  object  shall  remain  In  th» 
class,  or  be  excused  from  the  requested  exer- 
cise, or  may  arrive  at  class  late,  as  the  teach- 
er feels  win  best  serve  classroom  procedures 
and  minimize  embarrassment." 

At  a  hearing  the  Court  offered  a  substitute 
procedure  and  outlined  Its  operation  to  the 
parties.  The  Cotirt  plan  was  designed  to 
accommodate  those  children  who  desired 
morning  prayer  exercises.  It  provided,  bpw- 
ever,  that  these  practices  be  held  before  the 
official  school  day  began. 

The  plaintiffs  reappeared  at  a  later  date, 
claiming  that  the  Board  of  Education  had 
failed  to  Implement  the  Court's  plan  In  a 
satisfactory  manner — thus  Infringing  on  the 
free  exercise  rights  of  students  who  did  not 
wish  to  participate. 

Basically,  the  problem  was  one  of  trans- 
portation. The  blisses  serving  the  Jenlson 
School  District  also  served  a  number  of  ad- 
Joining  districts  and  Jenlson  students  con- 
tinued to  arrive  at  the  usual  time.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  work  out  an  acceptable  arrange- 
ment, the  School  Board  reso-ranged  the  bell 
schedule:  a  flrst  bell  at  8:40  was  followed  by 
a  second  bell  five  minutes  later  signalling  the 
prayer  i>erlod;  at  8:50  a  third  bell  noted  the 
end  of  the  prayer  session  and  the  Impending 
beginning  of  the  school  day;  at  9:00  a  bell 
sounded  indicating  that  regular  classes  had 
begun.  Plaintiffs  contended  that  as  a  result 
of  the  bell  arrangement  and  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate time  In^'ervals,  those  students  not 
participating  in  the  prayer  were  segregated; 
thus  an  element  of  coercion  was  present  and 
students  felt  the  need  to  Join  In  and  avoid 
ostracism. 
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Judge  Fox.  for  tb«  TTnlted  States  District 
Court.  Western  District  of  Michigan,  SD., 
rendered  tbe  opinion.  He  wrote.  In  general 
terms,  tbat  "when  religion  Is  Included  In  the 
regular  (school)  program  In  such  a  way  as 
to  become  connected  with  the  learning  proc- 
ess, other  than  within  the  framework  of  a 
general,  objective  course  on  religion  as  re- 
ligion," there  is  a  valid  constitutional  objec- 
tion. Furthermore,  grade  school  pupils  are 
"effectively  captives."  In  seeking  a  viable 
arrangement,  therefore,  the  authorities  must 
scrupulously  avoid  violating  "the  rights  of 
free  exercise  of  those  not  In  accord  with  the 
practices  of  the  accommodated." 

Answering  the  contention  that  denying 
Religious  exercises  to  the  desirous  majority 
was  equally  a  violation  of  free  exercise, 
Fox  reiterated  the  relevant  phrase  from 
Schcmpp : 

"Finally,  we  cannot  accept  that  the  con- 
cept of  neutrality,  which  does  not  permit  a 
state  to  require  a  religious  exercise  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  affected,  collides 
With  the  majority's  right  to  free  exercise  of 
religion.  While  the  Free  Cxerclse  Clause 
clearly  prohibits  the  use  of  state  action  to 
deny  the  rights  of  free  exercise  to  anyone, 
it  has  never  meant  that  a  majority  could 
use  the  machinery  of  the  state  to  practice 
ito  beliefs." 

Accordingly,  Judge  Fox  sought  tC'  effect 
»  workable  cominronUse — "an  accommoda- 
tion," as  be  termed  It.  The  Court  plan  pro- 
vided that  the  prayer  exercise  be  hell  either 
before  or  after  the  regular  school  day;  addi- 
tionally. It  stipulated  that  It  be  held  "In  a 
room  other  than  the  regular  home  rooms,  and 
complete  the  exercise  at  least  five  minutes 
before  the  regularly  scheduled  class  day,"  and 
tbat  "no  bell  signifying  the  start  of  a  prayer 
exercise  should  be  rung."  Filling  in  the  fine 
points  of  his  proposal.  Judge  Fox  reasoned 
that  during  the  time  the  prayer  exercise 
ended  and  the  home  room  began,  there 
BhovUd  be  a  general  "commingling"  of  the 
student  body.  Thus,  the  first  bell  should 
signal  the  beginning  of  passage  to  the  home 
room  and  those  students  who  Joined  In  the 
prayer  would  be  required  to  pass  in  the  halls 
to  their  regular  home  room. 

After  announcing  this  plan.  Fox  proceeded 
to  point  out  that  It  was  not  a  final  answer — 
legally  or  phlloaophlcaUy;  rather,  he  charac- 
terized it  as  a  "interim  accommodation." 
"Even  should  the  program  siiccessfully  es- 
cape the  prohibitions  of  the  Establishment 
Clause."  be  reiterated,  "as  administered  it 
may  possibly  result  in  abridgement  of  rights 
of  free  exercise."  In  that  case,  of  course, 
evidence  would  have  to  be  taken  to  deter- 
mine exactly  where  and  how  the  coercive 
effect  operated. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  In  sum- 
mary I  have  submitted,  and  will  move 
tomorrow  to  substitute  for  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
tion. 

This  resolution  will  do  three  things. 
First,  It  will  specify  In  crystal-clear  lan- 
guage what  the  Court  said.  It  is  easy  to 
find  out  what  the  Court  said.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  black  and  white. 

Second,  it  will  mention  just  a  few  of 
the  specific  Items  that  the  Court  did  not 
say,  some  of  these  ridiculous  things 
about  baccalaureate  ceremonies  and  the 
use  of  the  word  "Ood"  in  songs,  and  even 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Senate 
Chaplain  saying  prayers  In  this  public 
building. 

Third,  we  will  resolve  that  it  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  and  of  the 
children  in  our  schools  that  they  should 
not  arUtimrlly  be  prohibited  from  par- 
ticipating In  silent  volimtary  prayer  and 


meditation,  provided,  of  course,  the 
school  authorities  deem  that  to  be  fea- 
sible and  consistent  with  their  primary 
academic  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  Che  United  States  to  proclaim 
the  week  of  Thanksgiving  as  a  week  of 
national  prayer  and  meditation  and  to 
invite  the  Governors  and  mayors  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  issue  similar 
proclamations  and  to  urge  all  Americans, 
both  adults  and  children,  to  express, 
during  this  period,  their  thanks  for  the 
numerous  blessings  which  have  been 
granted  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  are  not  deceiving  ourselves — as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hkttska] 
was  concerned  that  we  might  be — into 
feeling  that  this  particular  resolution 
is  going  to  approximate  the  legal  impact 
of  a  constitutional  amendment.  It  is 
Intended  as  a  public  notification  to  those 
harassed  school  oCQcials  and  those  wor- 
ried parents  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  outlawed  voluntary  prayer  and  silent 
meditation. 

It  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  an  extremely  im- 
portant body  In  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  our  country,  still  believes  that 
each  person  should  be  permitted  an  op- 
portunity to  petition  his  Maker  In  the 
manner  in  which  he  or  she  sees  fit.  That 
applies  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
school  system,  as  well  as  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  debate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  specified,  and  I 
quote  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember: 

It  is  not  my  intention  or  the  Intention  of 
the  supporters  of  this  resolution  to  over- 
throw the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  apparently  agrees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  it  is  not  a  healthy 
condition  when  a  State  legislature  pre- 
scribes what  prayers  should  be  said  in 
public  schools.  But  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  went  on  and  said  that  aU  he 
wants  to  do  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148,  which  he  now  asks  the  Senate  to 
vote  upon,  is  to  clarify  the  confusion 
which  has  resulted  frcan  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  agree  with 
the  goal  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
seeks.  I  too,  want  to  clarify  the  con- 
fusion. I,  too,  want  to  permit  the  chil- 
dren of  our  schools  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  an  orderly  manner,  to  peti- 
tion their  Maker.  I  think  that  this  can 
be  done  without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  tomorrow  I  Intend  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  permit  us  to  pursue  this 
course. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Bath  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  TYDINOB.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  responsibility  and  the  dili- 
gence with  which  the  distinguished  Jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Indiana  has  discharged 
his  duties  as  chsdrman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
Senator  from   Indiana  has  performed 


a  great  public  service  by  pointing  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
public  at  large  the  very  grave  deficiencies 
and  dangers  in  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  the  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DirksxnI  would  have  tlie 
Senate  pass. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
pointed  out,  the  fact  is  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  leaders  of  the 
established  churches  in  the  United 
States — Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew- 
ish— oppose  this  legislation.  The  fact  is 
that,  almost  without  exception,  the  con- 
stitutional lawyers  who  testified  before 
the  subconunittee  opposed  it  and  law 
professors  and  constitutional  experts 
from  aU  across  the  coimtry  submitted 
statements  for  the  record  against  the 
amendment.  The  fact  is  that  this  pro- 
posal could  open  the  door  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  churches  throughout 
the  United  States. 

I  think  these  are  matters  of  grave  con- 
cern and  are  matters  properly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee,  I  partici- 
pated to  some  extent  in  the  hearings 
and  listened  to  the  testimony  on  this 
proposal;  and  I  was  stunned  when  the 
two  attorneys  whom  the  minority  leader 
could  find  to  testify  in  favor  of  this 
amendment,  when  called  upon  to  answer 
our  questions,  could  not  agree  upon  what 
the  amendment  meant,  could  not  agree 
upon  who  would  prescribe  or  authorize 
the  prayers  which  would  be  said  in  the 
schools,  changed  their  statements,  and 
finally  left  the  deeply  disturbing  impres- 
sion that  they  were  not  really  sure  what 
the  amendment  meant,  except  that  some 
majority  group  in  the  community  could 
prescribe  or  establish  the  prayer  which 
all  schoolchildren  attending  a  given 
school  district  would  be  called  upon  eith- 
er to  join  in  or  to  leave  the  room. 

Any  step  the  Senate  took  which  wealj- 
ened  our  sacred  constitutional  guaran- 
tees against  the  establishment  of  a  state 
religion  or  a  state  church  would  be  tragic 
and  inexcusable.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
posal and  the  approach  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  suggested  is  a  wise 
and  prudent  course. 

I  fervently  believe,  as  does  he,  in  the 
need  for  and  the  power  of  prayer.  But 
I  am  imalterably  opposed  to  amending 
and  weakening,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  Nation's  history,  the  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  religion  contained  In  our  Bill 
of  Rights.  I  am.  imalterably  opposed  to 
breaking  down  the  freedom-of-religion 
guarantees  in  the  first  amendment.  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  breaking 
down  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
in  this  country. 

However  commendable  the  objectives 
of  the  minority  leader  may  be,  the  fact 
is  that  this  amendment  was  sloppily. 
poorly,  and  dangerously  drawn.  Neither 
Its  sponsors  nor  its  drafters  know  what 
It  really  means,  except  that  it  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  some  sort 
of  prayer  by  some  sort  of  majority  group 
In  different  school  districts  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  propose  to  support  tomorrow  the 
substitute  proposed  by  the  very  able  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 
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At  this  point  Mr.  Tt^gs  assumed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  ||aryland.  Ac- 
cepting the  thoughtful  remarks  that  he 
has  made  toward  me,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  on  the  subject  or  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  he  is  In  a  gpod  position  to 
have  observed,  the  complete  record,  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  one  of  the  few  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittiae — In  fact.  I 
tiunk.  I  could  say  one  of  tlhe  three  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee— who  were  in 
regular  attendance  at  Almost  all  our 
bearings.  j 

I  must  admit  that  I  haMQ  never  had  an 
experience  which  has  dotte  more  to  en- 
lighten me  on  any  subjecjt  than  the  ex- 
perience of  sitting  there  ^nd  being  com- 
pletely Immersed  in  and  <  ^posed  to,  this 
subject,  with  which  I  hac)  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  cci^versant  prior 
to  tbat  time. 

I  want  to  publicly  thaiik  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  the  s  ;udious  way  in 
which  he  helped  to  conduct  the  commit- 
tee at  times  and  the  close;  attention  that 
he  has  given  to  this  matted 


ADJOURNMENT 

TOMORROW 


11  AJ^. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  statnd  in  adjourn- 
moit  until  11  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  ito;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  pm.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  21,  1966,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIOl 


Executive  nominations  Received  by  the 
Senate  September  20, 196( 

DiPLOUATIC  AND  FOREK^K  SeBVICE 

Francis  J.  Galbralth,  of  douth  Dakota,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  claas  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Slngai>ore. 

DnocTOK  or  trx  1 4n«T 
Ira  B.  Adams,  of  Nevada,  1  d  be  Director  of 
the  Ulnt  for  a  term  of  5  yea)  i.     (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

CKNTKAI.    iNTEIXIOENci    ACENCT 

vice  Adm.  RufUB  L.  Tayl*,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  CentrtU  Intelligence. 

IH    THE    NAvi 

U.  Comdr.  Richard  P.  Owdon,  Jr.,  XJS. 
Navy,  for  permanent  appotitment  to  the 
pade  of  commander  In  the  U&vy  in  accord- 
Mice  with  article  n,  sectloii,2,  clause  2  of 
the  Constitution. 


CONFIRMATKpKS 

Executive  nominations '  Confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  20^  1966: 
Depaxtmknt  or  Sf't'n 

Robert  R.  Bowie,  of  MassA^husetts,  to  be 
counselor  of  the  Departmentjof  State. 
DKPABTicxirr  or  JxjtncE 

Patrick  J.  Foley,  of  Mlnnemta,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  district  ot  IClnneeota  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 

Henry  s.  Wise,  of  nilnols.lto  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  nilnols. 


Alexander  J.  NapoU,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Pub- 
lic Law  8&-372,  approved  March  18,  1966. 

■  ■         *■■         ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tlesd.w,  September  20, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Great  is  our  Lord  and  of  great  power: 
His  understanding  is  infinite. — ^Psalm 
147:  5. 

O  CJod,  our  Father,  who  dost  reveal 
Thyself  in  numberless  ways,  deepen 
within  us  this  day  the  sense  of  Thy  pres- 
ence as  we  wait  upon  Thee  in  prayer. 
Strengthen  us  by  Thy  spirit  that  no  dan- 
ger may  overwhelm  us,  no  difficulty  may 
overcome  us,  no  distress  may  overburden 
us,  and  no  discouragement  may  cause  us 
to  turn  aside  from  walking  with  Thee. 
May  Thy  grace  sustain  us  in  our  labor. 
Thy  hand  uphold  us  when  we  fall,  Thy 
joy  make  our  hearts  glad,  and  1^  pres- 
ence give  us  courage  to  face  the  experi- 
ences of  this  hour  imashamed  and  un- 
afraid. Help  us  to  grow  in  strength,  in 
tmderstandlng,  in  never-ending  good 
will;  and  may  we  ever  commit  our  lives 
to  goals  great  enough  for  freemen.  In 
the  Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  September  12, 1966: 

H.R.  2270.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Moapa  Valley  Water  Co.,  of  Logandale,  Nev.; 

HJt.  3999.  An  act  to  provide  the  same  life 
tenure  and  retirement  rights  for  Judges  here- 
after appointed  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  Judges  of 
all  other  V3.  district  courts  now  have; 

HJi.  4666.  An  act  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  exploration  expenditures  In 
the  case  of  mining;  and 

HJl.  15858.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945,  to  authorize  early  land  acquisition 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  a  re- 
placement of  Shaw  Junior  High  School. 
On  September  13,  1966: 

H.R.  12328.  An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  during  which  certain  extracts  suitable 
f<M"  tanning  may  be  Imported  free  of  duty; 
and 

HJR.  12461.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary i>enod  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Istle. 

On  September  14. 1966: 

HJt.  3671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jooe- 
pblne  Ann  Bellizla; 

HJt.  10656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klm- 
berly  Ann  Yang; 

HJl.  11347.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Anna  Plotrow&kl,  formerly  Czeslawa  Marek; 
and 


H.R.  13284.  An  act  to  rede&ne  ellglbUlty  for 
membership  In  AMVETS  (American  Veterans 
or  World  Warn). 

On  September  16,  1966: 

H.R.  399.  An  act  to  provide  adjustments  in 
order  to  make  uniform  the  estate  acquired 
for  the  Vega  Dam  and  Reservoir,  CoUbran 
project,  Colorado,  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reconvey  mineral  in- 
terests In  certain  lands; 

H.R.  790.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "R.  N.  Bert 
Dosh  Lock"; 

H.R.  2349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dean  Ward; 

H.R.  3078.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 
S.  (Delotavo)  Matzke  and  Tusef  AU  Cbou- 
man; 

H.R.4861.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Boulder  Coiuity,  Colo.,  to  W.  P.  Stover; 

H Jl.  6305.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  lessees  of 
a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Log^wn,  Miss.; 

H.R.  7141.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ronald 
Whelan; 

H.R.  7446.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
civilian  employees  and  former  clvUlan  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  at  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  Va.; 

H.R.  7671.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sophia 
BoUwoda; 

HJt.  8000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920,  relating  to  fees  for  certifi- 
cation of  certain  documents,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8989.  An  act  to  promote  health  and 
safety  In  metal  and  nonmetallic  nUneral  in- 
dustries, and  for  other  purposes; 

HM.  10990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Alan  De Young,  U.S.  Army; 

H.R.  11038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Edna  S.  Bettendorf ; 

H.R.  12950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kaz- 
Imierz  (Caslmer)  Krzykowskl;  and 

H.R.  13558.  An  act  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  the  professional  practice  of  certified 
pubUc  accountante  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, including  the  examination,  Ucensure, 
registration  of  certified  public  accountants, 
and  for  other  pvuposes. 

On  September  17, 1966: 

H.R.  4075.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  F. 
Reagan,  Jr.; 

HJl.  6606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  LI  Tsu 
(Nako)  Chen; 

ns..  11271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  at  the  Granite  City  Defense  Depot, 
Oranlte  City,  m.; 

HJl.  11844.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Olusepplna  Innalfo  Feole;  and 

HJt.  14514.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Vernon 
M.  Nichols. 

On  September  19,  1966: 

HJt.  8058.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  th« 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947; 

HJt.  1066.  An  act  to  amend  section  11- 
1701  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  in- 
crease the  retirement  salaries  of  certain  re- 
tired judges; 

HJt.  11087.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  certain  foreign  corporations; 
and 

HJt.  15750.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  oa  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


GEORGE  M.  ELIOPOULOS,  SPRING- 
FIELD TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SENIOR,  RECEIVES  NATIONAL 
SPACE  CLUB  AWARD 

Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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'  f 6r  1  minute  and  to  revlM  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tbere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
came  from  the  National  Press  Club  where 
I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  being  with  a  constituent  of  mine, 
George  M.  Ellopoulos,  of  17  Beaumont 
Terrace,  Springfield.  Mass..  a  senior  at 
Springfield  Technical  High  School,  who 
was  honored  by  the  National  Space  Club 
and  received  the  Chemistry  Award. 

The  National  Space  Club,  formerly  the 
National  Rocket  Club,  honored  six  high 
school  students  who  participated  In  the 
seventh  simuner  research  program  from 
June  20  through  Augmt  11.  The  Ameri- 
can University  and  the  Joint  Board  of 
Sdoice  Education  are  the  sponsors.  Tlie 
program  Is  conducted  by  American  Uni- 
versity and  Is  funded  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence fV)imdation,  the  National  Space 
Club,  the  Goddard  Space  Plight  Center, 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Washhigton  Junior  Academy  of 
Science. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  115  high  school  stu- 
dents participated.  Students  worked  in 
research  laboratories  and  participated  in 
actual  research  projects  under  the  direc- 
tion of  scientists  at  various  laboratories 
such  as  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter, National  Institutes  of  Health,  Naval 
Medical  Research  Institute,  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Melpar,  Inc.,  George- 
town University,  College  of  Observatory, 
and  others. 

Students  experiences  this  past  summer 
revealed  a  sense  of  Job  responsibility  for 
the  first  time  with  working  scientists  and 
an  insight  into  career  opportunities. 
Many  high  school  students  learned  to 
operate  a  variety  of  complex  Instruments 
that  the  student  seldom  sees  in  high 
school  or  college  laboratories,  thus  af- 
fording an  opportunity  to  work  with 
unique  research  projects  at  an  early  age. 
Mr.  Speaker.  George  Ell(^x)ulos  did  his 
research  work  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research,  and  his  subject 
was  "Anoxia  as  a  Pswjtor  in  the  Toxicity 
of  Certain  Radiation  Protecting  Drugs." 
Dr.  Leo  Schubert,  chairman  of  the 
Chemistry  Department  at  American  Uni- 
versity, who  was  the  summer  program 
director,  said  that  George  Ellopoulos'  re- 
search preceptor  wrote  up  a  most  glow- 
ing comment  on  the  level  of  the  Spring- 
field Technical  High  School  senior's  level 
of  scientific  sophistication.  Dr.  Schubert 
said  that  all  concerned  with  the  program 
at  American  University  were  in  complete 
agreement  that  George  Ellopoulos  should 
have  this  award  because  be  made  a  dis- 
tinct ocmtribution  In  a  very  Important 
area  of  radiation  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Springfield  Technical 
High  School  has  produced  many  out- 
standing students.  George  Ellopoulos  is 
a  splendid  example  of  the  brilliant  stu- 
dents at  Springfield's  Technical  High 
School.  He  is  a  straight  A  student  and 
is  particularly  strong  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science,  which  he  in- 
tends to  pursue  as  his  career.    Speaking 


on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
I  wish  to  commend  George  Ellopoulos 
and  Springfield  Technical  High  School 
for  achieving  this  high  honor  and  dis- 
tinction.        " 

THE    HONORABLE    SAM    GIBBONS 

Mr.  OI£ON  of  Minnesota.    Mr.  Speak- 

«er.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address 

the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  was  verbally  accosted 
by  another  Member  and  referred  to  as  a 
"Jerk." 

Sam  Gibbons'  record  speaks  for  Itself 
and  does  not  need  my  defense.  His  rec- 
ord of  devotion  to  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity, as  a  Members  of  this  body,  adequate- 
ly refiect  Sam  Gibbons'  character. 

Most  people  in  public  life  are  familiar 
with  the  tactic  of  vilification  and  abuse 
and  s\irely  Members  of  this  House  can 
recognize  these  tactics  for  what  they  are. 
I  rise  because,  as  I  feel  a  responsibil- 
ity to  uphold  the  integrity  of  my  Govern- 
ment and  my  office  back  home,  I  am  even 
more  aware  of  this  responsibility  here 
In  this  House. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress with  a  record  like  that  of  Sam 
Gibbons  should  be  attacked  without  our 
rising  to  his  defense.  I  have  taken  part 
In  the  defense  of  other  Members  of  this 
body  when  they  were  Irresponsibly  at- 
tacked. 

An  attempt  to  make  civil  rights  a 
question  as  far  as  Sam  Gibbons'  record  is 
concerned  Is  irresponsible.  During  the 
debate  in  July  of  1966  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966,  the  Rkcors  will  show 
that  Sam  Gibbons  was  voting  and  pres- 
ent for  the  entire  debate  on  that  Civil 
Rights  Act  which  lasted  for  over  2  weeks. 
Congress  is  largely  responsible  for  po- 
licing the  activities  of  its  own  Members. 
This  can  only  be  achieved  if  we  resolve 
our  dllTerences  without  demeaning  the 
character  of  this  body  or  its  Individual 
Members. 

TBE  POWER  OP  THE  CHAIRMAN  OP 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

AND  LABOR 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for 
one  will  vote  to  strip  Adam  Clayton 
PowzLL,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  of  the  powers  that 
he  has  exercised  so  arbitrarily  in  the 
past.  I  shall  do  this  not  because  of  any 
particular  affinity  for  those  who  are  be- 
latedly coming  to  the  forefront  and  be- 
latedly getting  disturbed  about  the  ap- 
parent excesses  of  our  chairman.  I  will 
not  do  this  because  of  any  personal  opin- 


ions Chairman  Powxll  might  properly 
have  about  black  i>ower  or  racial  con- 
cepts which  affect  education  and  labor. 

I  will  certainly  not  do  this  because  he 
Is  a  Negro.  I  for  one  will  vote  to  strip 
him  of  all  powers  as  the  chairman,  or 
for  any  partial  limitations  on  his  power, 
because  on  the  merits  I  believe  they  have 
been  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  t.o 
bring  discredit  to  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives. 

Later  today  I  will  again  address  the 
House  and  pISM»  in  the  Rkcors  many  of 
the  reasons  I  have  for  taking  this  action. 
For  now,  I  merely  want  to  announce  that, 
as  one  Member.  I  will  vote  to  take  Mr. 
PowKLL's  committee  chairman's  power 
away. 

FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlssom-i? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
commend  the  Members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  its  action  in 
reducing  the  administration's  foreign 
aid  reouest  by  almost  $300  million.  A 
review  of  the  committee's  report  never- 
theless convinced  me  that  this  bill  still 
contains  a  lot  of  fat  which  ought  to  be 
trimmed,  considering  the  present  state 
of  our  economy. 

In  view  of  infiationary  pressures  af- 
fecting our  own  economy  and  the  present 
avaUabllity  of  over  $16  billion  in  unex- 
pended foreign  aid  fimds,  the  Congress 
might  well  consider  making  no  new  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  this  year.  Ob- 
viously funds  for  Vietnam  for  military 
and  economical  assistance  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  any  further  cut  for  the  sit- 
uation there  is  entirely  different  and 
the  urgincy  Is  obvious. 

The  committee  report  shows  that  for- 
eign aid  would  suffer  very  little  even  if 
no  new  fimds  were  approved  this  year. 
A  further  reduction  would  be  the  most 
effective  step  we  could  take  to  reduce 
the  gold  outflow  and  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  AID  program  since  1945  has  cost 
American  taxpayers  over  $100  billion. 
While  effectively  managed  foreign  as- 
sistance can,  and  has  played  a  decisive 
role  In  maintaining  free  world  strength, 
it  has  grown  like  "Topsy,"  to  the  point 
where  95  coimtrles  and  5  territories  will 
receive  some  form  of  VS.  assistance. 
Surely  the  strain  on  our  economy  at  the 
present  time  Justifies  a  more  prudent 
look  at  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Many  public  works  projects  in  our  own 
country  are  subject  to  closer  scrutiny 
and  supervision,  than  similar  projects  in 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

A  total  of  61  AID  projects  costing  over 
$63  million  were  initiated  this  year  with- 
out prior  Justification  by  the  Congress. 
We  do  not  allow  that  kind  of  leeway  for 
similar  projects  at  home,  whether  it  be 
for  highways  or  reservoirs. 

Approximately  43  i>ercent  of  the  total 
number   of   projects   Initiated   in  the 
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Africa  region  alone,  were  ktarted  with- 
out prior  Justification  to  Congress. 

I  questioned  the  propriety  of  furnish- 
ing budget  support  for  some  of  the  less 
developed  coimtries  at  the  same  time 
that  our  own  Federal  budget  is  being 
financed  on  a  deficit  basis.  The  fact  is, 
that  we  are  borrowing  mohey  at  some  of 
the  highest  interest  rated  In  history  in 
order  to  give  it  away  or  I0^n  it  at  much 
lower  rates. 


NO  WIDER  w4R 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speak^*,  I  ask  iman- 
lmous consent  to  revise  attd  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlj^re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  | 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  SpeakM,  yesterday  I 
pointed  out  that  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  provocative  receiit  pronounce- 
ments on  Vietnam.  Uqbappily,  they 
have  emanated  not  from  tie  administra- 
tion, but  from  the  university  community, 
where  many  former  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration reside.  | ' 

One  of  the  most  sensiblie  recent  com- 
mentaries on  the  war  is  th^  speech  which 
Richard  N.  Goodwin,  formler  assistant  to 
President  Kennedy  and  P4esident  John- 
son, made  to  the  national  board  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  on 
Saturday,  September  17. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  Good- 
win's comments — which  rahged  from  do- 
mestic to  foreign  affairs-JAvas  his  sug- 
gestion that  concerned  clpzens  form  a 
committee  to  oppose  furtner  escalation 
of  the  war.  He  points  out  that  the  slo- 
gan of  such  a  group  couldi  be  the  slogan 
of  the  Democratic  Partyj  in  the  1964 
campaign:  "No  wider  war}" 

I  hope  that  Goodwin's  remarks  will  be 
read  by  as  wide  an  audiente  as  they  de- 
serve. His  speech  follows:' 
Speech  by  Richard  N.  GooDihiN  at  the  Na- 
tional Board  Meeting  op  Aicericans  for 
Democratic  Action,  Statisr-Hilton  Ho- 
tel, Washington,  D.C,  Sep  lumber  17,  1966 
This  l6  a  time  when  labels  ire  unfashlon. 
able.  Men  hesitate  to  call  Ithemselves  lib- 
erals or  conservatives  or  radicals,  fearing  the 
complexity  of  their  views  wlH  be  swallowed 
up  In  some  formal  catechlsna  of  belief.  Yet 
groups  like  this  one  are  dra  sfn  together  by 
a  shared  body  of  beliefs  and  Values,  and  by 
common  reactions  to  the  sins  >nd  shortcom- 
ings of  their  society.  They  differ  on  many 
particular  Issues;  but  they  co  agree  on  the 
wisdom  of  a  general  dlrectu  a  and  the  ur- 
gency of  certain  purposes,  ^n  this  sense, 
even  in  non-ldeologlcal  Amitlca,  tbere  are 
radicals  and  rightists,  Uberali  and  conserva- 
tives. In  this  sense  the  AmerisinB  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  is  the  spearheii  of  American 
liberalism.  1 , 

It  can  look  back  on  a  record  of  achteve- 
m'int  unmatched  In  Amerlcai  political  orga- 
nization. It  has  elected  dozens  of  members 
to  high  office,  many  of  its  early  programs  are 
now  law,  and  its  once  theoretital  notions  are 
the  dally  staple  of  bureaucracy. 

It  is  easy  to  blunt,  answer,  kjid  even  ignore 
the  criticism  of  liberalism  wijch  is  largely  a 
reflex  action  from  past  battlis.  The  ease  of 
auch  refutation,  however,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  obscure  real  defedlfc.  If  there  Is 
reason  for  doubt  It  Is  not  thati  today's  liberals 
are  too  progressive,  but  that  they  are  often 


not  progressive  enough:  not  that  they  are 
radical  but  that  they  are  sometimes  mired 
in  outworn  outlooks  and  programs;  not  that 
they  are  impractical  but  they  have  occa- 
sionally let  practical  necessities  override 
faithfulness  to  Ideals  and  values.  We  have 
discovered  the  perverse  principle  that  defeat 
can  breed  strength  while  victory  often  erodes 
will  and  creates  Intoxication  with  success. 
Success  Is  the  disease  of  American  society,  a 
disease  which  strikes  Impartially  at  business, 
men,  politicians,  movie  stars  and  intellec- 
tuals alike.  It  is  especially  virulent  when  It 
attacks  the  politically  concerned  and  pas- 
sionate, making  them  more  anxious  to  enact 
bad  programs  than  fight  for  a  good  one,  elect 
a  mediocrity  than  lose  with  distinction,  sup- 
port a  sympathetic  o£5ce  holder  even  when  he 
is  wrong,  simply  because  he  is  sympathetic. 
We  do  not  aidvocate  a  policy  of  defeatism  or 
even  political  suicide.  We  are  politicians  and 
the  object  of  politics  Is  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  power.  Pragmatism,  the  code  word 
of  today's  liberalism.  Is  a  xiseful  tool  to  carry 
you  forward,  remove  obstacles,  and  solve 
problems.  But  it  does  not  tell  you  where  to 
go.  Beliefs  tell  you.  Values  tell  you.  Com- 
mon goals  tell  you.  Once  that  distinction  is 
obscured  It  Is  easy  to  forget  where  you  are 
going  and  even  who  you  are. 

Let  me  give  a  few  tentative  thoughts  about 
today's  redefinition  of  liberal  goals  before 
proceeding  to  the  principal  obstacle  to  aU 
those  goals:  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Liberal  thought  in  America  has  always 
been  a  confederation  of  diverse  beliefs.  But 
there  have  been  certain,  discernible,  central 
strands  In  the  fabric  of  the  past  thirty  years. 
One  Is  the  once  revolutionary  Idea  that  the 
national  government  has  a  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  welfare  of  the  people:  For  their 
well-being  as  Individuals — older  citizens, 
poor  or  Negro — and  for  the  general  health  of 
the  economy.  Another  is  the  belief  that  pri- 
vate power  must  be  compelled  to  act  In  the 
public  Interest,  that  through  regulation 
America  must  be  made  safe  for  capitalism. 

Those  were  the  subject  of  wonderful,  pas- 
sionate engagements,  but  they  are  largely 
won.  They  have  become  the  truisms  of 
American  political  life,  although  there  are 
many  Important  skirmishes  to  be  fought  and 
the  specter  of  Hooverism  occasionally  looms 
over  the  horizon  only  to  be  brushed  casually 
away  by  a  slightly  surprised  electorate. 

It  is  this  victory  of  Important  principle, 
and  the  changes  It  has  helped  bring  the  na- 
tion, which  makes  it  necessary  to  rethink 
most  of  the  old  political  beliefs  and  slogans 
as  this  organization,  and  others,  have  been 
doing. 

At  one  time  to  be  a  liberal  meant  to  be  for 
federal  action  against  states'  rights.  Par- 
ticularly m  civil  rights  this  is  still  a  vital 
question.  Yet  our  major  effort  now  Is  to  find 
new  ways  to  help  states  and  local  govern- 
ment assume  responsibilities  and  burdens; 
and  it  was  a  Democratic  liberal,  not  a  Re- 
publican conservative,  who  proposed  to  turn 
over  federal  revenue  to  state  government. 

At  one  time  to  be  a  liberal  meant  to  auto- 
matically favor  the  cause  of  labor  over  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  more 
willing  to  trade  with  China  than  the  AFL- 
CIO;  iinlons  are  often  more  concerned  with 
protecting  the  established  order  than  busi- 
nessmen; and  It  was  the  liberals  who  helped 
pass  laws  against  racketeering  In  labor. 
Even  the  most  ardent  liberal  will  prefer  the 
activities  of  Tom  Watson  of  IBM  to  those  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa. 

At  one  time  to  be  a  liberal  was  to  oppose 
big  business.  Yet  it  was  the  Administration 
of  John  Kennedy,  not  Elsenhower,  that  pro- 
posed and  passed  measures  for  business  ex- 
pansion to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

At  one  time  to  be  a  liberal  was  to  fight  for 
the  principle  that  collective  action  did  not 
diminish  individual  freedom.  While  we  still 
go  through  the  motions,  that  battle  is  over, 


for  freedom  has  been  enlarged  as  collective 
action  widened.  Rather  we  are  now  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  coercion  from  the 
center. 

These  old  battle  cries  are  largely  a  victim 
of  success  and  of  profound  changes  In  Amer- 
ican society.  They  were  built  on  the  as- 
simiptlon  that  rising  wealth  fairly  shared 
was  the  key  to  the  American  dream.  Of 
course,  .that  dream  has  not  yet  come  true  for 
the  chronically  poor  or  the  Negro.  StUl,  In 
terms  of  the  old  values,  most  Americans  have 
achieved  greatly.  They  are  well-fed,  live  in 
decent  houses,  own  television  sets,  drive  90 
mUllon  automobiles,  and  debate  not  whether 
but  where  to  take  a  vacation.  Yet  even  at 
the  moment  of  victory  for  so  many  we  know 
that  shared  prosperity  is  not  enough.  Mod- 
ern man,  with  all  his  wealth  and  comfort,  is 
oppressed  by  forces  which  menace  and  con- 
fine the  quality  of  his  life. 

I~creaslngly  American  thinkers  are  dis- 
covering, describing,  and  attacking  these 
forces.  It  Is  the  responsibUity  of  poUtlcs  to 
translate  this  emerging  awareness  Into 
political  action. 

The  ancient  desire  to  stretch  one's  talents 
to  the  lUnit  of  ability  and  desire  now  enters 
a  world  whose  Instruments  grow  In  com. 
plexity,  where  understanding  Is  more  diffi- 
cult as  the  posslblltles  of  all  encompassing 
knowledge  disappear,  and  where  leisure 
threatens  many  with  boredom  and  futility. 
It  is  not  enough  to  train  people,  we  must 
do  so  through  an  educational  system  of  a 
quality  and  daring  of  Innovation  past  aU  our 
old  objectives. 

Even  with  knowledge  and  understanding 
at  his  command,  however,  man  alone  is  not 
man  fulfilled.  He  must  be  sustained  and 
strengthened  by  the  world  around  him.  and 
by  those  with  whom  he  lives  and  works. 

He  will  not  find  that  strength  In  cities 
scarred  by  slums,  encircled  by  subxirbs  which 
sprawl  recklessly  across  the  countryside; 
where  movement  Is  difficult,  beavity  rare,  life 
itself  more  Impersonal  and  security  Im- 
perilled by  the  lawless. 

And  even  beyond  education  and  the  de- 
terioration of  our  environment  modern 
America  assaults  the  deepest  values  of  our 
civilization,  those  worlds  within  a  world 
where  each  can  find  meaning  and  dignity 
and  warmth :  family  and  neighborhood,  com- 
munity and  the  dignity  of  work. 

Family  ties  grow  weaker  as  the  gap  be- 
tween the  generations  widens.  The  com- 
munity  disappears  as  the  streets  of  our  cities 
rush  In  upon  each  other.  Work,  once  the 
principal  support  of  self-respect,  becomes 
more  and  more  mechanical,  each  man  a  re- 
placeable componency  in  an  abstract  task. 
Ahead  lies  the  most  terrible  danger  of  all: 
a  nation  of  strangers;  each  separate  from  his 
fellows,  remote  from  his  labors,  detached 
from  participation  in  the  great  enterprise 
of  American  life. 

Underneath  there  is  a  single,  overwhelming 
cause  for  the  discontent  which  runs  like  a 
dark  thread  through  the  silver  fabric  of 
American  life.  It  is  cause  and  consequence 
of  all  the  rest.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  Indi- 
vidual human  being  that  he  has  become 
meaningless  In  the  great  himian  enterprise. 
Decisions  of  peace  and  war,  life  and  death, 
are  made  by  a  handful  of  men  beyond  his 
reach.  Cities  and  factories  grow  and  spread 
seemingly  powered  by  a  force  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  man.  Science  describes  our  world, 
and  life  Itself,  in  terms  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  understanding.  Computers  and 
marveloiis  machines  seem  to  make  man  un- 
necessary In  the  oldest  stronghold  of  all,  his 
work. 

This  is  the  motive  power,  the  fueling  force, 
behind  the  new  right  and  the  new  left. 
They  want  to  matter.    And  so  do  we  all. 

To  glimpse  the  shortcomings  of  American 
life,  to  feel  the  weight  of  dark  and  obscure 
forces,  even  to  Illuminate  with  Investigation 
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and  thoagbt  tlw  wroass  of  Amtrleva  Itfe.  Is 
not  enoogh  for  any  group  de<Ucat«d  to  poUtl- 
<;al  action.  ThAt  reqnirea  we  translate  p«a- 
Mon.  engagement,  and  a  sense  of  Injnstte* 
Into  concrete  action:  aa  iDdlridual  grotipe, 
and  throngli  poiftleal  tnstttutlons.  Many  of 
the  proposals  wblch  fin  liberal  journals  and 
meettng  chambers  are  Uttle  more  than  logi- 
cal extensions  of  old  ideas  and  processe*. 
■me  gnaranteed  anntnd  wage,  the  organln- 
tlon  of  farm   wtwfcwa.   national  health   tn- 

'  sorance,  and  many  other  Ideas,  can  stand  on 
their  own  mertts  bat  they  hardly  rei»Tsent 
a  radical  departure  from  our  past.  Most  of 
the  causes  which  engage  as  deeply — from 
ctTll  rights  to  the  war  against  poverty — flow 

.  from  the  historic  drlre  to  open  the  bleastngs 
at  society  to  an  people. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  hare  the  answers  or  a 
dramatic  new  approach  bnt  It  seems  to  me 
that  certain  guldeltnes  are  emeretng  which 
may  help  ahow  the  way. 

Rnt.  Is  to  devote  more  of  our  resources 
to  common  needs;  from  schools  and  play- 
grounds to  blighted  cities  and  poisoned  air. 
History  has  proved  that  rising  national 
wealth  does  not  resolve  sodaJ  problems. 
Present  experience  proves  that  the  old 
method  of  handing  out  federal  grants  wUI 
not  rebuild  a  city  or  clean  up  pollution.  Ilia 
problems  of  the  city,  for  example,  are  not 
simply  problems  of  welfare  or  income.  They 
demand  technical  skUl,  a  network  of  sub- 
sidies and  regnlatlnn.  planning  and  engi- 
neering. More  and  more  we  win  h&ve  to 
turn  problems  over  to  technicians,  equip 
them  with  authority,  and  provide  the  funds 
to  do  the  Job.  People  are  far  more  concerned 
with  progress,  with  getting  the  job  done. 
tlian  tbey  are  with  the  ideology  of  change. 
The  tariintrlan-polltlctan — the  man  who  re- 
gardless of  party  can  resolve  complex  prob- 
lems— Is  the  man  of  the  future. 

SecoxKlly.  we  will  have  to  reshape  the  hl»- 
torlc  relationships  of  our  federal  structure 
so  not  to  be  completely  dependent  on  Waah- 
ington  for  comfort,  help  and  skill.  The 
problems  are  far  too  huge  and  varied  to  be 
solved  from  the  top.  Moreover,  to  attempt 
It  Is  to  strip  pe(4>Ie  in  commimltles  and 
states  of  the  chance  to  share  In  the  solution 
of  the  great  problems  of  society.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  our  spiritual  health  to  develop  struc- 
tures which  give  people  a  chance  to  share 
in  the  Am^lcan  enterprise.  It  Is  essential 
to  oar  national  progress  that  we  tap  the 
enormous  resources  of  mind  and  energy 
which  tie  unused.  Ignored  and  unwanted 
ttuoughout  America. 

This  means  decentraUxatlon  of  govern- 
ment action;  a  decentralization  which  will 
take  many  forms  and  whose  evolution  Is  a 
challenge  to  out  genius  for  political  creation. 
Variety  win  be  the  hallmark  of  such  a  sys- 
too.  but  I  believe  the  basic  pattern  will  b* 
federal  funds  and  guidelines  with  responsi- 
bility for  action  left  to  the  community.  Vox 
example,  perhaps  the  best  approach  to  the 
problem  of  our  cities  can  be  drawn  from  the 
theoretical  patterns  of  foreign  aid.  The  fed- 
eral government  would  require  the  city  to 
develop  a  master  plan  of  development  em- 
bracing basic  services,  housing  and  all  the 
components  at  community  Ufe;  providing 
federal  funds  on  a  large  scale  to  carry  the 
plan  forward.  As  another  example  I  have 
proposed  turning  a  large  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  over  to  the  states,  involving 
communities  and  citizens  directly  in  our 
relationship  with  tha  underdeveloped  con- 
tinents. 

Bven  then  Individuals  win  have  to  flgbt 
City  HaH;  but  tt  is  far  easier  than  fighting 
the  White  House. 

We  are  worlds  away  from  the  old  debate 
about  federal  power  and  big  government. 
For  underneath  the  rhetoric  that  was  a  de- 
bate whether  we  should  tackle  social  and 
ecoaomlc  problems  at  aU:  or  whether  w« 
■bould  leave  them  to  the  tmpenonal  working 


of  an  tmregulated  society.  Today,  decen- 
tralization assumes  that  many  problems  will 
yield  to  dlreeted  hmnan  tntenigence;  the 
question  is  how  best  to  enlist  the  energies  of 
Americans  In  that  task.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  cltlsen  participation  Is  the  future  direc- 
tion of  liberalism.  It  will  permit  us  to  do 
a  better  Job  with  our  society.  It  wlU  allow 
our  people  to  share  the  Itfe  of  the  nation; 
to  contribute,  to  work,  to  l>e  needed  and  to 
be  tieard.  It  Is  a  key  to  salvation  from  the 
separation  and  human  frustration  wttlch  are 
a  poisoning  and  unnecessary  by-product  of 
our  elTilisatlon. 

Thirdly,  we  who  have  often  looked  to 
Washington  for  protection  of  human  rights 
must  increase  our  guard  against  the  coercive 
society.  It  Is  the  nature  of  power  to  resent 
opposition  to  Its  exercise.  That  resentment 
is  multiplied  as  power  grows.  Wlien  those 
who  have  such  power  are  also  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  and  l>eneflcenc«  of  their  views 
then  freedom  ts  in  danger.  The  worst  ttireat 
to  liberty  comes  not  from  tlMse  who  simply 
seek  thetr  own  aggrandisement,  but  from 
those  who  seek  the  good  of  others,  identifying 
oi>posltion  to  their  decree  with  bartn  to  th* 
nation.  Already  wiretapping,  btigglng,  and 
manifold  Invasions  of  privacy  are  growing. 
I  beUeve,  far  beyond  the  present  knowledge 
of  any  of  ns.  There  are  laws  in  Congress  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  State  arbitrary  power 
to  limit  the  travel  of  Americans.  It  has  even 
been  proposed  that  we  draft  aU  ftmmimns 
not  simply  to  meet  an  Immediate  threat  to 
our  security — but  as  a  matter  of  course.  An 
of  these  have  in  common  the  frightening  be- 
lief that  Individual  action  and  treedton 
sitould  be  limited  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
according  to  some  offlc^older's  view  of  wtuit 
that  good  requires.  That  Is  the  cause  to  en- 
list our  energies,  to  bring  us  shouting  into 
tt>e  streets  against  any  who  claim  the  right 
to  tell  us  where  to  go,  or  listen  to  our  private 
con  versa  tiona.  or  prescribe  how  we  must  serve 
our  society.  The  coercive  society  ts  no  less 
obnoxlus  when  coercion  is  masked  tn 
benevolence. 

These  are  tentative  steps  toward  redefini- 
tions of  dlfflcult  and  slUftlng  goals;  but  they 
are  charged  with  a  traditional  faith  in  tha 
capacity  to  reshape  our  society  more  to  tha 
needs  of  man. 

Tliere  is,  however,  aivother  Issue  which  ttas 
reduced  discussions  about  domestic  America 
to  academic  dlscotirse,  which  has  swaUowed 
up  the  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society,  and 
which  Is  eroding  our  position  throughout  tha 
world.  That  Issue  Is.  of  course,  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  war  is.  I  believe,  the  most 
dangerous  conflict  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II:  nvore  dangerous  tham  Berlin  or  even 
Korea.  In  those  confrontatlona  the  danger 
was  clear  and  sensibly  appraised.  The  stakes 
were  fairly  obvioiis  to  both  sides.  Objectives 
were  carefuUy  limited;  and  power  ultlnoately 
became  the  handmaiden  of  reason  and  final 
acconunodation.  In  Vietnam,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dangers  are  confused  and  unclear. 
Objectives  are  expressed  in  vague  generali- 
ties which  open  to  endless  vtstas.  Moreover, 
from  other  cold  war  confrontations  there 
evolved  a  set  of  tacit  understandings  de- 
signed to  limit  conflict  even  while  tt  was 
being  waged.  Tliat.  for  example,  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  no-sancttiary  policy  carefully 
observed,  we  should  rememl>er.  by  l>oth  sides. 
Tbday  those  underrtandtngB  are  in  graw 
danger  of  being  swept  away,  and  with  them 
our  most  Important  protections  against  en- 
larging conflict. 

The  air  Is  charged  with  rhetoric.  We  are 
burled  tn  statements  and  speeches  about 
negotiation  and  peace,  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  the  dangers  of  communism,  the  de- 
sire to  protect  the  helpless  and  compassion 
for  the  dying.  Moeta  of  It  Is  in^>ortant 
and  sincere  and  wvn-meantng.  Some  is  In- 
tended to  deceive.     Some  la  deltberete  U* 


and  distortion.  Bnt  the  Important  thing 
is  not  what  vr«  are  saying,  but  what  we  are 
dotng:  not  what  ts  twlng  cUscussed,  tnit  what 
U  taappsBlag. 

And  what  la  happening  la  not  conftising 
or  unclear  or  contradictory  at  an.  It  is  not 
masked  In  obscurity  or  burled  In  secret 
archives.  It  stands  In  clear,  vivid  and  tower- 
ing relief  against  ttie  landscape  of  conflict. 
The  war  Is  getting  larger.  Bvery  month  there 
are  more  men  in  combat,  more  bomlw  falling, 
greater  expenditures,  deeper  commitments. 
It  Is  the  steady  inexorable  course  of  this 
conflict  since  Its  beginning.  We  have  gone 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  war  h:is 
grown  larger.  We  have  offered  funds  for 
development  and  talked  of  social  reforms; 
and  the  war  lias  grown  larger.  We  hare 
piredicted  victory  and  caUed  for  compro- 
mise; and  the  war  tias  grown  larger. 

There  Is  therefore,  little  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  tt  wUl  grow  larger  still. 

Nor  is  this  steady  pattern  the  consequence 
of  inexorable  historical  forces.  It  flows  from 
the  decisions  of  particular  men  in  i>artlcular 
places — In  Washington  and  Hanot.  in  Saigon 
and  in  tlie  jungle  taeadquartexs  of  the  Viet- 
cong.  It  Is  In  part  a  product  of  communist 
hope  and  drive  for  victory:  but  tt  Is  parti; 
our  decision  too.  And  we  must  suppose  those 
same  dedriona  wlU  contlnas  to  l>e  made. 

Nor  Is  thia,  as  we  are  aametlmes  told,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  alternative.  There  are 
dozens  of  alternatives.  Tliere  are  enclave 
programs,  and  programs  to  hold  the  centers 
of  population.  There  are  suggesticHis  ttiat  we 
r^y  on  padflcatlon  of  ttie  countryside  rather 
tlian  the  destroctton  of  the  Vletcong.  There 
are  proposals  to  Umtt  the  IxmUng  or  to  end 
it.  There  are  proposals  for  negotiations,  com- 
plete with  all  the  specUlcs  of  possible  agree- 
ment. The  fact  Is  the  air  Is  fuU  of  alterna- 
tives. They  have  simply  been  rejected  in 
favor  of  another  course;  the  present  course. 
And  we  must  also  stqqpoee  they  wlU  continue 
to  be  rejected. 

All  prophecy  Is  an  exerdae  In  probability. 
With  that  caution  let  us  try  to  strip  the  argti- 
nkRit  of  Its  necessary  passion  and  discuss  the 
probabilities  which  are  ccxnpelled  by  the  awe- 
some logic  of  the  course  of  events  in  Vietnam. 
Passion  is  Important;  it  lies  at  the  root  of  war 
and  of  tiatred  of  war.  Nor  do  I  lack  personal 
feeling;  for  only  the  strongest  of  feelings 
could  Impel  me  to  discuss  a  subject  with 
which  I  was  so  recently  connected  In  so  in- 
timate a  way.  Yet  wc  can  perhaps  now  meet 
more  prodtictlvely  on  the  common  ground  of 
reason.  Barely  has  tho'e  been  greater  need 
lor  such  unity  among  men  of  good  wlU. 

In  other  places  I  have  set  forth  my  personal 
views  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam:  The  belief  that  we  tiave  an  im- 
portant stake  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  tliat  we 
must  continue  the  l>attle  In  the  South— al- 
though differently  than  we  are  now  doing— 
untU  a  political  settlement  Is  reached.  And 
I  tiave.  like  many  otliera.  discussed  alterna- 
tive routes  to  these  objectives.  Today,  how- 
ever, I  wo\Ud  like  to  talk  about  the  length- 
ening sliadow  of  the  war  In  ttie  North;  for  in 
that  war  ture  the  swiftly  germinating  seeds  of 
the  moet  grave  danger. 

In  this,  as  tn  80  many  aspects  of  the  war, 
much  of  the  Information  which  feeds  Judg- 
ment la  deeply  obscured.  Of  course,  in  times 
of  armed  conflict  facts  are  often  elusive  and 
much  information,  of  necessity,  cannot  be 
revealed.  By  its  nature  war  is  hostile  to 
truth.  Yet  with  full  aHowance  for  neces- 
sary uncertainties  I  believe  there  has  never 
been  such  intense  and  widespread  deception 
and  confusion  as  ttiat  which  surrounds  this 
war.  The  continual  downpour  of  contra- 
diction, misstatements,  and  kaleldoscopi- 
cally  shifting  attitudes  hss  been  so  torrential 
that  It  lias  almost  numbed  tlie  capacity  to 
separate  truth  from  conjecture  or  falsehood. 

At  one  time  we  are  told  there  is  no  mili- 
tary solotlOD.  and  ttien  that  victory  can  b« 
ours. 
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There  are  months  when  we  talk  al>out 
negotiations  and  monttis  When  we  forget 
them.  I 

There  are  times  when  dlMenters  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  land  times  when 
they  are  acting  in  the  gretiflest  of  our  tra- 
ditions. 

We  have  been  reassiu-ed  Ubout  efforts  to 
reach  a  peaceful  settlement:  when  there  is 
no  plan  or  program  for  settl^ent  in  exist- 
ence. 1 

We  are  given  endless  stati^lcs  with  a  nu- 
merical precision  which  onlt  masks  the  fact 
they  are  based  on  Inadequate  information, 
or  guesses,  or  even  wishful  thinking.  For 
example,  if  we  take  the  niinbers  of  enemy 
we  are  supposed  to  be  killing,, add  to  that  the 
defectors,  along  with  a  nuniber  of  wounded 
much  less  than  our  own  rfitlo  of  wounded 
to  killed,  we  find  we  are  wiplhg  out  virtually 
the  entire  North  Vletnanwse  force  every 
year.  This  truly  makes  thdlr  continued  re- 
sistance ono  of  the  marveU  of  the  world. 
Unless  the  figures  are  wrong]  jwhlch  of  course 
they  are.  1 

We  are  told  the  bombing  U  terribly  costly 
to  North  Vietnam.  Yet  thel  Increase  In  So- 
viet and  Chinese  aid,  since  jthe  bombing.  Is 
far  greater,  in  economic  terttip,  than  the  loss 
through  bombing.  Except  'to  human  life, 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  sjliowlng  a  profit. 

At  the  time  of  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  bomb- 
ings last  June  we  were  told  tfcat  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1966  enemy  ifuck  movement 
bad  doubled  the  infiltration!  of  supplies  was 
up  160%,  and  Infiltrated  personnel  increased 
120%.  However,  the  fact  is  g^e  do  not  know, 
except  In  the  most  vague  add  general  way, 
how  much  supplies  are  being  brought  in  or 
how  many  men.  They  move  bt  night,  some- 
times on  trails  we  have  not  yet  discovered, 
and  the  l)est  intelligence  giv  ;s  only  the  most 
vague  picture.  We  could  no  t:  only  be  wrong, 
but  enormously  wrong.  Th  5  swiftness  with 
which  we  change  our  estimates  helps  show 
that  seeming  exactness  cone  :tls  large  uncer- 
tainties. I 

The  statements  which  follkjved  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  bombings  are  an  [Uumlnatlng  ex- 
ample of  this  process  in  actio  n. 

It  was  said  the  raids  wouli  1  destroy  a  large 
proportion  of  North  Vietnaijv's  fuel  capacity 
and  this  would  help  paralbfce — or  at  least 
slow  down — the  process  of  1  qfiltration.  Yet 
these  raids  had  been  antlclp  sited,  alternative 
techniques  of  providing  fuel  tad  been  devel- 
oped, and  the  raids  were  destined  to  have 
Uttle  If  any  effect  on  the  NJt-th  Vietnamese 
capacity  to  make  war.  And!  this  was  clear 
at  the  time  we  bombed.  , 

We  were  told,  in  an  Inside  story  in  the  New 
York  Times,  that  the  bombl  qgs  would  prove 
to  Hanoi  it  could  not  count  c  a  Its  allies.  The 
lact  Is  that  aid  was  stepped  up  as  we  antici- 
pated It  would  be. 

Within  a  few  days  a  high  i  (iHclal  said  fresh 
Intelligence  showed  that  Ubnoi  was  now 
plunged  in  gloom,  weary  of  y  '$x,  and  suffused 
with  s  sense  of  hopelessnesi ,;  presumably  at 
least  in  part  as  a  result  of  ihe  raids.  Yet, 
there  was  no  substantial  Intelligence  of  this 
kind.  We  have  heard  little  about  it  since. 
And  recent  information  Inillcates  that  the 
opposite  was  the  case — the  (  »emy's  will  was 
strengthened. 

The  truth  is  that  this  maj ot  and  spectacu- 
lar escalation  in  the  war  had  had  little  meas- 
urable effect  on  the  enemy's  tapaclty  or  mo- 
rale, and  most  of  those  who  looked  at  the 
matter  seriously  in  advance  ©f  the  bombing 
knew  it  would  probably  b«   Ineffective. 

Yet  despite  confusion  an  4  misstatement, 
despite  the  enormous  dlfflcii)ty  of  grasping 
the  realities  on  which  polic]  must  be  based, 
I  believe  we  can  know  that  further  escalation 
of  the  war  in  the  North  wllj  only  bring  us 
farther  from  settlement  and  ^loser  to  serious 
danger  of  a  huge  and  devt  stating  confilct. 

We  began  the  campaign  ol  bombing  tn  the 
North  as  a  result  of  the  enotipous  and  unre- 


solved difficulties  of  winning  the  real  war, 
the  war  in  the  South. 

As  predicted  by  almost  every  disengaged 
expert,  from  General  Rldgway  to  George 
Kennan;  and  as  taught  by  the  whole  history 
of  aerial  warfare,  that  bombing  has  neither 
brought  the  enemy  to  his  knees  or  to  the 
council  table.  It  has  not  destroyed  tils  capac- 
ity to  make  war,  or  seriously  slowed  down 
either  Infiltration  or  the  fiow  of  supplies.  At 
each  step  it  was  claimed  the  bombing  would 
make  a  decisive  difference.  Yet  It  has  made 
hardly  any  difference  at  all.  In  lact,  the 
tempo  of  confilct  has  Increased. 

The  official  statements  Justifying  the 
Hanol-Halphong  raids  bore  partial  witness 
to  the  futility  of  l>ombing.  We  were  U)ld  the 
raids  were  necessary  because  Infiltration  had 
Increased  enormously;  an  official  admission 
of  the  failure  of  one  of  the  most  intensive 
bombing  campaigns  in  world  lUstory.  De- 
spite thousands  upon  thousands  of  raids 
more  men  and  supplies  are  flowing  South 
and  the  routes  of  infiltration  have  been  wid- 
ened and  Improved.  Despite  the  bombing,  or 
perhaps  because  of  It,  all  signs  Indicate  the 
North  Vietnamese  win  to  fight  has  stiffened 
and  the  possibilities  of  negotiation  have 
dimmed.  Despite  the  bombing,  or  because 
of  it,  North  Vietnam  has  become  Increasingly 
dependent  upon  Russia  and  China.  Despite 
the  bombing,  or  because  of  it  there  has  been 
a  vastly  Increased  supply  of  aid  to  North 
Vietnam  by  Russia  and  China  and  a  deepen- 
ing world  communist  commitment  to  this 
war. 

In  short  the  bombing  has  been  a  failure, 
and  may  turn  out  to  be  a  disaster. 

Yet  we  once  again  hear  voices  calling  for 
further  escalation;  Just  as  each  previous  time 
that  the  bombing  has  failed  we  have  been 
told  that  more  bombing  is  necessary  and  new 
goals  are  articulated.  First  it  was  said  we 
wanted  to  stop  infiltration.  Next,  we  would 
persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to  come  to 
the  Council  table.  Then  we  would  punish 
them  and  force  them  to  surrender.  Now  men 
are  telking  of  the  need  to  destroy  their 
capacity  to  make  war.  And  so  we  move  in- 
exorably up  the  ladder  of  failure  toward 
widening  devastation.  And  the  latest  goal, 
the  destruction  of  enemy  capacity.  If  ever 
adopted,  will  be  the  most  vaguely  ambitious 
of  all.  For  such  capacity  rests  on  the  entire 
society;  and  that  whole  society;  factories, 
dams,  power  plants,  cities  themselves  must 
be  brought  tumbling  down. 

AU  of  this  is  possible  despite  the  fact 
that  each  future  escalation  will  probably 
have  the  effect  of  previous  escalations.  It 
win  Increase  the  dangers  of  wider  war,  lessen 
the  chances  of  a  negotiated  settlement, 
drain  away  effort  which  should  be  concen- 
trated In  the  South,  further  alienate  otir 
allies,  and  have  little  damaging  effect  on 
the  enemy's  ability  or  wiU  to  fight. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  what  else  we 
can  do.  I  believe  there  are  other  things  to 
do.  The  war  can  be  fought  more  effectively 
in  the  South.  The  search  for  a  settlement 
can  be  given  greater  direction  and  brll- 
Uance.  We  can  prepare  ourselves,  if  neces- 
sary, to  accept  a  long  ground  war  of  at- 
trition leading  ultimately  to  a  political  set- 
tlement. But  that  is  not  the  question.  If 
the  bombing  cannot  win  the  war,  if  It  does 
not  work;  and  above  all  If  it  carries  tre- 
mendous political  and  mUitary  risks,  then 
it  should  not  be  increased,  either  out  of 
frustration  with  the  war  or  with  the  polls. 

For  the  greatest  danger  of  this  course — 
the  course  of  escalation — is  not  only  in  the 
extent  of  devastation  and  death,  or  the 
damage  it  does  to  the  hope  of  peaceful  solu- 
tion, but  the  fact  ttiat  each  step  of  the 
way  increases  in  vast  proportion  the  dan- 
ger of  a  huge  and  bloody  confilct.  If  North 
Vietnam  is  devastated  then  all  reason  for 
restraint  or  compromise  is  gone.  The  fight 
is  no  longer  a  war  for  the  South  but  a 
struggle  for  survival  caning  their  stin  largely 


uncommitted  armies  and  people  into  battle. 
Nor  can  China  stand  by  and  see  its  ally 
destroyed.  I  do  not  l>elleve  China  wants  to 
fight  the  United  States,  at  least  not  yet; 
but  it  cannot  stand  by  wbUe  we  destroy 
North  Vietnam.  To  do  so  would  forfeit  aU 
its  claim  to  moral  and  poUtical  leadership 
of  militant  communism.  They  would  then 
be  truly  a  paper  dragon,  stoking  the  fires  of 
revolution  only  when  Chinese  blood  and 
land  was  not  at  stake. 

Nor  Is  China's  entrance  likely  to  t>e  sig- 
nalled by  a  huge  and  dramatic  sweep  of 
armies  across  the  frontier.  It  is  far  more 
Ukely  that  increasing  destruction  in  the 
North  will  stimulate  or  compel  the  Ctiinese 
to  accelerate  the  nature  and  kind  of  their 
assistance.  Perhaps  Chinese  pilots  will  X>e- 
gln  to  fiy  air  defenses  over  Hanoi.  The  num- 
ber of  Chinese  troops  In  North  Vietnam  may 
be  greatly  increased.  Chinese  anti-aircraft 
crews  may  be  placed  thi-ougbout  the  country. 
Thus,  step  by  step,  China  acting  In  response 
to  seeming  necessities,  may  become  Involved 
In  a  war  It  did  not  fully  contemplate,  much  as 
we  have.  And  there  are  many  signs  that  this 
process  lias  already  begun.  This  Is  the  most 
likely  and  grave  route  to  enlarging  confilct. 
And  If  China  does  enter  we  must  bomb  them, 
for  certainly  we  will  not  permit  them  sanctu- 
aries or.  If  It  comes  to  that,  engage  their 
armies  solely  In  the  Jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia.  And  lastly  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  forced 
to  choose  between  Ctilna  and  America. 

None  of  this  Is  certain.  An  entirely  dif- 
ferent course  Is  possible.  Yet  the  danger  of 
such  a  chain  of  events  grows  by  immeasur- 
able strides  each  time  we  enlarge  the  war  in 
the  Noi^h:  and  if  past  is  prologue  we  will 
continue  tliat  enlargement.  Yet  the  fan- 
tastic fact,  the  truth  that  challenges  belief. 
Is  that  this  is  being  done  although  virtually 
no  one  remains  beside  some  of  the  engaged 
military  and  a  few  men  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment— virtuaUy  no  one  in  the  Administra- 
tion or  out — who  believes  that  Increased 
tiombing  will  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  taking  likely  and 
mounting  risks  In  pursuit  of  an  elusive,  ob- 
scure, marginal,  and  chimerical  hope;  a 
course  which  defies  reason  and  experience 
alike. 

Yet  I  believe  this  is  the  way  we  are  go- 
ing; that  only  l>eneficent  and  vmcertaln  for- 
tune can  bar  the  way.  Tills  is  not  a  lielief 
bom  of  personal  fear.  After  an,  we,  or  most 
of  tis,  will  continue  to  work  and  prosper, 
hold  meetings  and  make  speeches,  unless  aU 
of  our  civilization  is  swallowed  up.  Even 
then  enough  will  survive  for  the  race  to 
evolve  and  perhaps  create  something  finer. 
It  is  rather  a  l)ellef  bom  of  a  fallible  reason 
and  analysis,  always  better  able  to  describe 
our  situation  than  guide  our  action,  which 
seeks  in  the  acts  of  oxu-  past  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  our  present  a  guide  for  our  future. 

I  do  not  wish  however,  to  come  with  a 
counsel  of  despair.  The  surest  guarantee  of 
misfortune  Is  resignation.  Therefore,  we 
must  all  make  what  effort  we  can.  There 
are  enormous  differences  among  the  critics 
of  the  war.  There  are  those  who  believe  we 
have  no  interest  In  Vietnam  or  even  in  all 
of  Asia.  There  are  those  who  wish  us  to 
withdraw.  There  are  fierce  debates  over  the 
history  of  the  war,  the  nature  of  Its  partici- 
pants, the  goals  of  our  enemies.  There  are 
those,  like  myself,  who  believe  we  should 
carry  on  the  war  In  the  South  while  Intensi- 
fying, modifying  and  sharpening  the  search 
for  peaceful  compromise  tied  to  some  meas- 
ures of  de-escalation  in  the  North.  Yet  our 
danger  ts  so  grave  that  those  who  fear  the 
future  even  more  than  they  distrust  the 
past — a  group  wUch  encompasses,  I  believe, 
the  majority  of  the  American  people — must 
seek  some  common  ground  rather  than  dis- 
sipating energies  In  exploring  the  varieties 
of  dissent.  Without  sacrificing  individual 
views  we  must  also  shape  a  unified  stand, 
a  focal  i>olnt  of  belief  and  action  wblch  can 
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unite  kll  wlio  apprehend  coming  dangera. 
(taly  In  tbla  wsjr  can  we  create  a  rolce  •tronc 
enough  to  be  heard  aeroaa  the  oountry,  bclng- 
tng  together  men  of  dl-verse  bellefe.  adding 
strmgth  to  the  Tlewe  of  thoae  m  goremment 
who  ahare  this  amnrehension.  It  must  alao 
he  a  clear  and  direct  stand;  one  that  Area 
reaponae  in  thoae  millions  of  our  fdlow  dtl- 
aans  who  gUmpae  tbroagh  complexity,  dis- 
cord and  otMCurity  the  vision  of  aomethlng 
dark  and  dangerous. 

I  believe  there  la  such  a  position.  It  Is 
simply  the  Tlctorloua  slogan  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  19M.  It  ia:  No  wider  war. 
It  Is  to  oppose  any  expansion  of  the  bombing. 
It  is  to  q)eak  and  wor)L.  against  all  who 
would  enlarge  the  war  in  the  North. 

Such  a  stand  will  not  end  the  wax  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  may  eren  prolong  It.  It  will 
not  fully  answer  the  deep  objections,  feelings 
and  fears  of  many  In  this  room  or  acroas  the 
country.  But  It  can  crystalllae  the  Inar- 
ttcnlate  objections  of  many.  It  may  well  in- 
crease the  weight  and  Impact  of  the  forces 
of  restraint.  Moet  lmp<ntanUy  it  strikes 
at  the  most  ominous  menace  to  the  lives 
of  millions  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Such 
a  rallying  cry  requires  compromise,  the  wlll- 
ingneas  to  seek  leaa  than  Is  desired:  but  that 
is  the  basic  neceaalty  of  those  who  seek  not 
self  Indulgence  but  to  shape  the  course  o( 
this  nation. 

To  be  most  etfectlre  this  position  will  re- 
quire more  than  speeches  and  resolu'lons. 
It  will  need  structure  and  purpose.  I  sug- 
gest this  organization  work  with  other  gioups 
and  individuals  to  form  a  natloiul  com- 
mittee against  widening  of  the  war.  It  will 
not  be  aimed  at  withdrawal  or  even  a  lessen- 
iac  of  the  war  in  the  South;  although  indl- 
Tktoals  who  c^poee  eacalatlon  may  also  bold 
thoae  views.  Thus  It  will  be  open  to  aU 
groups  who  oppose  escalation  In  the  North 
regardless  of  their  position  on  other  Issaes, 
and  will  be  open  to  the  millions  of  Ajner- 
leans  who  belong  to  no  group  but  who  Uiare 
this  basic  belief  and  appr^ension.  Such  a 
committee  can  provide  a  constant  flC'W  of 
objective  Information  about  Vietnam.  It 
can  keep  vigil  over  official  statements  and 
aak  the  hard  questions  which  might  help 
separate  wishful  thinking  from  facts.  It  will 
neither  be  against  the  Administration  nor 
for  it.  neither  with  any  political  party  or 
opposed  to  It,  neither  liberal  nor  conserva- 
tive. Its  sole  aim  wlU  be  to  mobtllae  and 
Inforot  the  American  people  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  Invisible  weight  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  American  majority  In  the  delibera- 
tions and  Inner  councUa  of  government.  Its 
purpose  is  to  help  the  President  and  others  in 
government  by  providing  a  counter  pressure 
against  those  who  urge  a  more  militant 
couraa;  a  pressure  for  which  thoee  In  gov- 
ernment should  be  grateful  since  it  will  htip 
thaoa  pursue  the  course  of  wise  restraint. 

Although  I  believe  deeply  in  thla  proposal 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  argument  a  cer- 
tainty I  da  not  have.  The  most  important 
lact  of  all,  the  unkaoiwn  which  transcends 
all  debate,  are  the  thoughts  and  intentions 
of  our  adversaries  and  their  alllea.  Yet 
akeptlclan>  bom  of  Imperfect  knowledge 
cannot  be  permitted  to  dull  the  passion  with 
which  we  pursue  oonvlctlana  or  the  fervor 
of  our  dissent.  For  we  must  fight  against 
fulflllmwnt  of  Teats'  prophecy  which  fore- 
saw destruction  If  the  time  should  come 
when  "the  best  lack  all  conviction,  and  the 
worst  are  full  of  passiooate  intensity." 

Scgne  have  called  upon  us  to  mute  or  stifle 
dissent  in  the  name  of  patrtotlsm  and  the 
national  Interest.  It  Is  an  argument  whleh 
monatroosly  mlaeoneeivee  the  nature  and 
process  aiad  the  greatest  strength  of  Amer- 
ican damoeracy.  It  denies  the  geixnlnal  a*- 
somption  of  our  freedom:  that  each  Indl- 
Ttdual  not  ostly  can  bat  must  judgs  the 
wisdom  of  hie  leadeis.  (How  marvelouaty 
that  pdndple  has  strengthened  this  ixran- 


try — never  more  dramatically  than  in  the 
postwar  period  when  others  have  burled 
contending  views  under  the  ordained  wisdom 
of  the  state,  thus  allo^ng  received  error  to 
bread  weakness  and  even  defeat.  The  ex- 
amples are  legion.  The  virgin  lands  settle- 
ment and  the  Oreat  Leap  Forward  failed  be- 
cause experiment  was  made  into  unchal- 
lengeable law;  while  we  began  to  catch  up 
In  space,  modernised  and  increased  our  de- 
fenses, and  started  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
because  what  began  as  dissent  became  na- 
tional purpose.)  Of  course  the  enemy  is 
glad  to  see  our  divisions.  But  our  concern 
Is  with  America  not  Hanoi.  Our  concern  la 
with  those  millions  of  our  own  people,  and 
with  future  generations,  who  will  themselves 
be  glad  to  see  that  there  were  men  who 
struggled  to  prevent  needless  devastation 
and  thus  added  to  the  strength  and  the  glory 
of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  greatest  names  in  our  history 
were  men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assault 
the  acts  and  policies  of  government  when 
they  felt  the  good  of  the  nation  was  at  stake: 
Jefferson  at  a  time  when  the  integrity  of 
the  new  nation  was  still  In  doubt,  Lincoln 
during  the  Mexican  war,  Roosevelt  In  the 
midst  of  national  depression.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy among  cold  war  defeats  and  danger. 

Only  a  dozen  years  ago,  in  1964.  another 
American  leader  assaulted  oxir  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, saying  "The  United  States  is  In  clear 
danger  of  being  left  naked  and  alone  in  a 
hostile  world  ...  It  Is  apparent  only  that 
American  foreign  policy  has  never  in  all  its 
history  suffered  such  a  stunning  reversal. 
What  Is  American  policy  in  Indochina?  All 
of  us  have  listened  to  the  dismal  themes  of 
reversal  and  confusions  and  alarms  and  ex- 
cursions which  have  enxerged  from  Washing- 
ton .  .  .  We  have  been  caught  bluffing  by 
our  enemlea.  Our  friends  and  alllea  are 
frightened  and  wondering,  as  we  do,  where 
we  are  beaded  .  .  .  The  picture  of  our  coun- 
try needlessly  weakened  In  the  world  today 
is  so  painful  that  we  should  turn  our  eyes 
from  abroad  and  look  hon^wards." 

It  is  in  this  same  spirit  of  concern  for  our 
country  that  we  should  conduct  our  dissent 
as,  on  that  day,  did  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  then 
leader  of  the  minority  party. 

It  is  iK>t  our  privilege,  but  our  duty  as 
patriots,  to  write,  to  speak,  to  organize,  to 
oppose  any  President  and  any  party  and  any 
policy  at  any  time  which  we  ttelleve  threatens 
the  grandeur  of  this  nation  and  the  well- 
being  of  Its  people.  This  Is  such  a  time. 
And  in  so  doing  we  wlU  fulfill  the  most 
so4^^"  duty  of  free  men  in  a  free  country: 
to  fight  to  the  limit  of  legal  sanction  and  the 
moat  spacious  poasibiUUes  of  our  constitu- 
tional freedoms  for  the  safety  and  greatness 
at  their  country  as  they  believe  It  to  be. 

The  arguments  of  this  speech  have  been 
pcmcttcal  ones  founded,  to  the  limits  of  my 
capacity  and  knowledge,  upcm  the  concrete 
and  specific  realities  and  dangers  of  our  pres- 
ent altoktian.  But  there  la  mere  than  that 
in  the  liberal  faith.  American  liheralfn 
baa  many  taoea.  It  puraoea  divergent  paths 
to  varied  and  sometimes  conflicting  goals. 
It  cannot  be  captured  in  an  epigram  or  sum- 
marized in  a  sintpte  statement  of  belief. 
Part  of  It.  however,  la  simply  and  naively  a 
bdief  in  belief.  It  U  the  IdealisUc.  vision- 
ary and  Impractical  faith  that  action  and 
policy  and  polltlca  must  rest  on  the  ancient 
and  rooted  values  of  the  American  people. 
It  still  believes  that  for  a  nation  to  be  great, 
to  serve  its  own  people  and  to  command  the 
respect  and  trust  of  others.  It  must  not  only 
do  something  but  stand  for  something.  It 
must  represent  in  speech  and  act  the  Ideals 
of  its  society  and  civlllaatlon. 

Borne  part  of  the  oonlBct  la  Vietnam  may 
have  been  unavotdabla.  some  la  the  result  at 
weU-lntentUmed  arrar,  toot  sobm  must  sur^ 
flow  tram  the  fact  we  have  bant  htihtt  to  tiM 


demands  of  thoee  who  call  themselves  realists 
or  tough  minded. 

It  Is  not  realistic  or  hard-headed  to  solve 
problems  and  invest  money  and  use  power 
unguided  by  ultimate  aims  and  values,  it 
Is  thoughtless  foHy.  For  it  Ignores  the  real- 
ities of  human  faith  and  passion  and  desire; 
forces  ultimately  more  powerful  than  all  the 
calculations  of  economists  and  generals.  Our 
strength  is  In  our  spirit  and  our  faith,  ir 
we  neglect  this  we  may  empty  our  treas- 
uries, assemble  our  armies  and  pour  forth 
the  wonders  of  our  science,  but  we  will  act  in 
vain  un't  we  will  build  for  others. 

It  is  easy  to  be  tough  when  toughne-s 
means  coercing  the  weak  or  rewarding  the 
strong;  and  when  men  of  power  and  influ- 
ence stand  ready  to  applaud.  It  is  far  harder 
to  hold  to  principle,  speaking,  if  necessary, 
alone  against  the  multitude,  allovrlng  others 
to  make  their  own  mistakes,  enduring  the 
frustration  of  long  and  inconclusive  strug- 
gles, and  standing  firm  for  ideals  even  when 
they  bring  danger.  But  it  is  the  true  path 
of  courage.  It  Is  the  only  path  of  wisdom. 
And  It  is  the  sure  path  of  effective  serTice 
to  the  United  States  ot  America. 


TKNTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNrTKD  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  499) 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.  I  believe  the  Members  should 
bear  the  President's  message. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  withhold  his  request  lor 
a  minute? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Conomlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Is  the  10th  annual  report  on  the 
trade  agreements  program,  as  required 
by  section  402(a)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
siMi  Act  of  1962.  It  covers  calendar  year 
1965. 

World  trade  In  1965  surpassed  all  pre- 
vious levels,  enriching  the  Mves  of  peoples 
around  the  globe.  Record  levels  of  U.S. 
foreign  trade  contributed  greatly  to  this 
advance,  and  the  American  people  shared 
fully  In  Its  benefits. 

However,  the  successes  of  1965  also 
served  to  dramatize  the  vast  unrealized 
potential  of  the  world  market  and  the 
ImptNTtance  of  moving  forward  with  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations,  the 
great  multilateral  endeavor  to  generate 
more  rapid  growth  in  trade.  Recently, 
the  pace  of  these  talks  has  Intensified. 
The  major  participants  have  shown  re- 
newed determination  to  conclude  an 
agreement,  The  United  States  wiU  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  eflurt  to  assure  that 
tteae  negotiations  yield  extensive  reduc- 
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tlons  In  restraints  on  traile  In  all  classes 
of  goods.  Including  agriciiltural  products. 

The  steady  growth  and  freer  flow  of 
world  trade  are  essential  to  full  pros- 
perity at  home,  economic  growth  and 
stability  In  the  industrialized  countries, 
and  progress  in  the  developing  world. 
We  shall  do  everything  iin  our  power  to 
build  in  future  years  on  the  substantial 
progress  In  these  directions  achieved  In 
1965.  I 

Lyndoi<  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  SepUmber  20. 1966. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAI^  REPORT  OP 
THE  CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  ME- 
MORIAL COMMISSION— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  iJXX;.  NO.  498) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  vfhich  was  read 
and,  together  with  the 
papers,  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  L  nited  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 

Law  193,  83d  Congress, ,  . 

hereby  transmit  for  the  Information  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
13th  Annual  Report  of  ihe  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commi;  4ion  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  30,  1966. 

Lyndo:  ji  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  Sept  ^mber  20. 1966. 
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Ordered    to    be 


Spea  Qer 


CALL  OF  THE 
Mr.  YATES.    Mr. 

point  of  order  that  a 

present. 
The  SPEAKER 

is  not  present. 
A  call  of  the  House  was 
The  Clerk  called  the 

lowing  Members  failed  to 

names: 

[Roll  No.  291 


:3ousE 


I  make  the 
luorum  Is  not 


Evidently  a  quorum 


ordered. 

and  the  fol- 
nswer  to  their 


roQ 


Adams 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
AsptnaU 
Ayres 
Belcher 
Boiling 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Byrnes,  wis. 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carter 
CeUer 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Oonyets 
Corman 
Davis,  aa. 
Dom 
Downing 
Dyal 

Edwards,  La. 
Kvana,  Colo. 


Evins,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Glalmo 

Gray 

Orlder 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Hanna 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

King,  N.T. 

Klucsynskl 

Luidrum 

McEJwen 

McMillan 

Machen 

Iiartln,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

MUler 

Morrison 

Mxirray 

Nedzi 

O-Hara,  Mich. 


The  SPEAKER.    On 
Members  have  answered 
a  quorum. 


Ottlnger 

Pool 

PoweU 

PurceU 

Randall 

Rees 

Belnecke 

Resmck 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roblson 

Roncallo 

Royl>al 

Rumsfeld 

Soott 

Senner 

Bisk 

Staff (Hd 

Stiatton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

TOdd 

Toll 

Walker,  Miss. 
White,  Idaho 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


tiiis  roUcaU  352 
<>  their  names. 


By  mianlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  CANCELLA- 
TION OP  GRAZING  PERMITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1375)  pro- 
viding a  method  for  determining  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  cer- 
tain Individuals  are  entitled  as  reim- 
bursement for  damages  sustained  by 
them  due  to  the  cancellation  of  their 
grazing  permits  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRED  E.  STARR 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  1068)  for 
the  relief  of  Fred  E.  Starr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered.  . 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.      RAISLA     STEIN     AND     HER 
TWO  MINOR  CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1945) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Raisia  Stein  and 
her  two  minor  children. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE     AND     MAURICE     LOADER 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HR.  2016) 
for  the  relief  of  Arllne  and  Maurice 
Loader.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEMETRIOS  KONSTANTINOS  GEOR- 
GARAS  (ALSO  KNOWN  AS  JAMES 
K.  GEORGARAS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  2146) 
for  the  relief  of  Demetrios  KonstanOnos 


Georgaras  (also  known  as  James  K. 
Oeorgaras) . 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MELBA  B.  PERKINS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3275)  to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  on  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Melba  B. 
Perkins  against  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  A.  HARWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6039) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  A.  Harwell. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  T.  KNIGHT 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8694) 
conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  claim  of  John 
T.  Knight. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  8694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  per- 
taining to  suits  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  lapse  of  time,  tw  bars  of  laches,  Juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  any  claim  of"  John 
T.  Knight,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  arising 
out  of  his  claim  againt  the  United  States  for 
disability  retirement  pay  for  a  disability 
allegedly  incurred  or  aggravated  while  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  any  such  claim  may  be 
Instituted  at  any  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Kothlng  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  as  an 
inference  of  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  proceedings  for  the  determination 
of  such  claim,  and  review  and  payment  of 
any  judgment  or  judgments  thereon  shall  be 
had  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
claims  over  which  such  coiurt  has  Jurisdic- 
tion under  section  1491  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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The  tltie  was  amended  bo  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  the 
UjS.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
John  T.  Knight." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EDWARD  O.  BEAOLE.   JR. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (Hit.  13909) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  O.  Beagle,  Jr. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  J.  ARNOLD 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  13910) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  J.  Arnold. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DELMA  S.  POZAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  146)  for 
the  relief  of  Delma  S.  Pozas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

S.  146 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  .House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Delma  S.  Pozas  may  be  classi- 
fied aa  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101<b)  (1)  (P)  of  that  Act.  and  a  petlUon  may 
be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said  Delma  S.  Posas 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luis  Guevarra,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  304 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relat- 
ing to  orphans. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GEORGES  FRAISE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (S.  196)  for 
the  relief  of  Georges  Praise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
S.  1B6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
time  Qeorges  Praise  has  resided  and  been 
physically  present  in  the  United  States  since 
September  1956  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  section 
301(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  section  16  of  the  Act  of  September 
M,  1967,  Georges  Praise  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  retained  his  United  States 
citizenship  if  he  complies  with  the  proTisloas 


thereof  prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  years." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OP  DE- 
PORTATION OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  99)  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr.  HALL  and  Mr.  GROSS  objected, 
and.  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PERMITTING  THE  USE  OP  THE  VES- 
SEL "JOHN  P.  DREWS"  IN  THE 
COASTWISE  TRADE  WHILE  IT  IS 
OWNED  BY  A  CITIZEN  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  14517) 
to  amend  Private  Law  86-203  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  vessel  John  F.  Drews  in  the 
coastwise  trade  while  it  is  owned  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JULIETA  GLORIA  GALURA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11254) 
for  the  relief  of  Julieta  Gloria  Galura. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJt.  113M 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Julieta  Gloria  Oalura  may  be 
classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  petitions  filed  in  her  behalf 
by  Alejandro  B.  Bersamin,  a  citizen  and  na- 
tional, respectively,  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  205  (b)  of  the  Act,  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Julieta  Gloria 
Bersamin  may  he  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)  (P)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alejandro  B.  Bersa- 
min, citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  section  7(A  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed.  The  title  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Julieta  Gloria  Bersamin." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANTONIO  JESUS  SENRA  (RODRI- 
GUEZ) AND  HIS  WIPE.  MERCEDES 
M.  MIRANDA  DE  SENRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  372)  for 
the  relief  of  Antonio  Jesus  Senra  (Rod- 
riguez) and  his  wife.  Mercedes  M.  Mi- 
randa de  Senra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

8.  373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Antonio 
Jesus  Senra  (Rodriguez)  and  his  wife,  Mer* 
cedes  M.  Miranda  de  Senra,  may  be  natural- 
ized upon  compliance  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  title  ni  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  except  that  no  period  o{ 
residence  or  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  or  any  State  shall  be  required, 
in  addition  to  their  residence  and  pbyEicai 
presence  within  the  United  States  since  Au- 
gust 13,  1959. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  VICTOR  M.  UBIETA 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (S.  373)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor  M.  Ubleta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Victor  M.  Ubieta  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

Sec.  3.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  section 
316  of  the  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
no  period  of  residence  or  physical  presence 
within  the  United  States  or  any  State  shall 
be  required  of  Doctor  Victor  M.  Ubleta  in 
addition  to  his  residence  and  phjrsical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  since  July  9, 
1949. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Begin- 
ning on  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  words  'resi- 
dence aa  of  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the 
bUl  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'November  6. 
1960.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  OSCAR  VALDES  CRUZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  993)  for 
the  relief  of    Dr.  Oscar  Valdes  Cruz. 


There  being  no  obje(|1|ion,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows  q 
s.  993 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriite  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  iMted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asserpbled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Doctor  Oscar  Valdes  Cruz 
has  resided  in  the  United 
lawful  admission  for  permaiaent  residence  on 
December  19,  1961,  shall  Ibt  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  reside  ace  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  taction  316  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
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The  bill  was  orderec 
third  time,  was  read  the 
passed,  and  a  motion  to 
laid  on  the  table. 


to  be  read  a 
third  time,  and 
reconsider  was 


DR.  ORTELIO  RODR](|5UEZ  PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1120)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Ortelio  Rodriguez  Perez. 

There  being  no  obje<ittlon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows!  | 

S.  1120 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  atiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Doctor  OrteUo  Rodriguez  Perez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfiUly 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  August  13,1 1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  toj  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  , 


DR.  ENRIQUE  RAM( 


;t 


DUCASSI 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1449)  for 
tlie  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique  ftamon  Ducassl. 

There  being  no  objeataon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU.  as  follows:! 

S.  1449 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SetMte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Utiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Enrique  Ramon  Du- 
cassl shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawXuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  aB  of  September 
30,  1960. 


The  bill  was  ordered  t< 
time,  was   read   the 
passed,  and  a  motion  to 
laid  on  the  table. 


be  read  a  third 

tliilrd   time,   and 

reconsider  was 


DOROTHY  EYRE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  hip  (S.  1468)  for 
the  relief  of  Dorothy  Eyrfe, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  1468 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  St^te  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenbled.  That  any 
period  of  time  during  whjdh  Dorothy  Eyre 
may  visit  In  Great  Britain]  between  Novem- 
•^r  19,  1961,  and  November  19,  1966,  shaU 
not  be  deemed  to  Interrupt  the  period  of 
continuous  physical  preseine  in  the  United 
States  of  said  Dorothy  t^e  within  the 
meaning  of  section  301(b)  cf  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act.  U  amended. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  Ueu   thereof  the  following: 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  section 
301(b)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  section  16  of  the  Act  of  September 
11,  1957,  Dorothy  Eyre  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  retained  her  United  States 
citizenship  if  she  compUes  with  the  pro- 
visions thereof  prior  to  attaining  the  age 
of  thirty-three  years." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOAQUIN  U.  VILLAGOMEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2091)  for 
the  relief  of  Joaquin  IL  Villagomez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2091 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Joaquin  U.  Villagomez  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avaUable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  after  the  language  "instruct 
the  proper"  on  line  9,  strike  out  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  and  substitute  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following:  "ofilcer  to  deduct  one  num- 
ber from  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
avaUable  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Inunigration  and 
Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KONSTADYNA  BYNI  DEUROGLOU 
AND  HER  MINOR  CHILD,  ALEXAN- 
DROS  DEUROGLOU 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2265)  for 
the  relief  of  Konstadyna  Bynl  Deliroglou 
and  her  minor  child,  Alexandres  Deliro- 
glou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2265 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Konstadyna  Bynl  Dedlroglou, 
the  fiance  of  Arthur  B.  Weaver,  a  citlxen  at 
the  United  States,  and  her  minor  child. 
Alexandres  Deliroglou.  shall  be  eUgiblc  for 


visas  as  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitors  for 
a  period  of  three  months:  Provided,  That 
the  administrative  authorities  find  that  the 
said  Konstadyna  £ynl  Deliroglou  is  coming 
to  the  United  States  with  a  bona  fide  inten- 
tion of  being  married  to  the  said  Arthur  B. 
Weaver  and  that  she  and  her  minor  chUd, 
Alexandroe  Deliroglou  are  foimd  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  immigration  laws. 
In  the  event  the  marriage  lietween  the  above- 
named  persons  does  not  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  sai-l  Kon- 
stadyna Bynl  Deliroglou,  and  her  minor  chUd. 
Alexandroe  Deliroglou,  they  shall  be  required 
to  depart  from  the  United  States  and  upon 
failure  to  do  so  3hall  be  deported  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  242  and 
243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
In  the  event  that  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persons  shall  o  ;cur  within  three 
montlis  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Konsta- 
dyna Bynl  Deliroglou,  and  her  minor  child, 
Alexandros  Deliroglou,  the  Attorney  General 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  record  the  law- 
ful admission  for  permanent  residence  of 
the  said  Konstadyna  Bynl  DeUroglou  and  her 
minor  cliUd,  Alexandros  DeUroglou,  as  of 
the  date  of  the  payment  by  them  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fees. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GUISEPPE  RUBINO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2295)  for 
the  relief  of  Guiseppe  Rubino. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2295 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended,  Guiseppe  Rubino 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the  Act,  and 
a  petition  may  be  filed  in  his  behalf  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Luigi  Rubino,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  the  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shaU  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARGARET  LEE  WEIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2451)  for 
the  relief  of  Margaret  Lee  Weil. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  and  Mr.  HANSEN 
of  Idaho  objected,  and,  under  the  rule, 
the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


KIM  KIN  SOON 

The  Clerk  called  ibe  bin  (6.  2555)  for 
the  relief  of  Kim  Kin  Soon. 
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'then  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
8.  365S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouee  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreat  oisemhled,  Tlukt,  In  th« 
xlmlnUtratlon  of  tbe  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tlon&Uty  Act,  section  204(c),  relating  to  tbe 
number  of  petition*  wblcb  may  Im  approved 
in  behalf  of  orphans,  ataall  be  Inap^dlcable 
In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  in  behalf  of 
Kim  Kin  Soon  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Johnstone,  dtlsens  of  the  United  States. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


lOANNIS  A.  VASXLOPOULOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2621)  for 
the  relief  of  loannis  A.  Vasilopoulos. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  JOSEPH  SAAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2800)  for 
the  reUef  of  George  Joseph  Saad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

8.  2800 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended.  George  Joaeph 
Saad,  the  widower  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Saad,  a 
United  States  citizen,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  within  the  p\ir?lew  of  section 
201(b)  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  204  of  the  said  Act  shall  not  be 
applicable  In  this 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


IRENE  SNYDER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2838)  for 
the  relief  of  Irene  Snyder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  3838 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Irene  Snyder  may  be  classified 
as  a  chUd  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  said  Act,  and  a  petlUon 
may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said  Irene 
Snyder  by  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Robert  Snyder, 
a  cltlBen  and  lawful  alien  resident,  respec- 
tively, of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GCSELLA  SR£NTI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1227) 
for  the  relief  of  Olsella  Ertosrl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  1237 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouta 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaUty  Act,  Olzella  Er^nyl  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawftilly  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  tbe  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  tbe  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued 
in  tbe  case  of  Olzella  Er6nyl.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  tbe 
said  Olzella  Er^nyl  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA  ROSSI 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2129) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Rossi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H3.  3129 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
tbe  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
206  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Maria  Rossi  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  minor  natural  bom  alien  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlo  Maruzzl,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  tbe  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause 
and  lna«rt  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  pxirpoees  of  sections  203(a) 
(1)  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act,  Maria  Roasl  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bugenlo  Carlo  Ma- 
ruzzl, citizens  of  tbe  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  parents  ex  brothers 
and  sisters  of  tbe  beneficiary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  tbe  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act." 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offoed  by  Mr.  FsuHAir:  On 
page  2.  line  8  c<  the  bill  as  amended,  atrlke 


out  the  name  "Maruzsl"  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof  the  name  "Moruzsi". 

Hie  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  reftd  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  S.  KAHRIMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3756) 
for  the  relief  of  James  S.  Kahriman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Hit.  3760 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  James  8.  Kahriman  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  tbe  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  tbe  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  tbe  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  tbe  appropriate  quota  for  tbe  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  avaUable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  tbe  purposes  of  sections  203(a) 
(1)  and  204  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  James  S.  Kahriman  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  tbe  natviral-born  alien 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Splros  Kahriman,  cltl- 
sens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of 
tbe  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ERNEST  BUILLET 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3879) 
for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Bulllet. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GLORIA  ALESNA  RELAMPAGOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  10832) 
for  the  relief  of  Gloria  Alesna  Relam- 
pagos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10833 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Gloria  Aleena  Relampagoa 
may  be  classified  ••  an  eligible  orphan  with- 


in tbe  meaning  of  section 
the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
pagos,   citizens  of  the  United 
suant  to  section  205(b)   of 
to  all  the  conditions  In  thai 
to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  coir^ittee  amend- 
ment: 


ibl(b)(l)(P)  of 
t>etitlon  filed  in 
Francisco  Relam- 
States,  pur- 
ine Act,  subject 
Section  relating 


the 


th; 


Strike  out  all  after  the 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 

"That,  in  tbe  admlnlfitratfon 
gration  and  Nationality 
Relampagos  may  be  classlfle<  1 
in  the  meaning  of  section 
tbe  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
lampagos,  citizens  of  tbe  Uqited 
suant  to  section  204  of 
That  the  brothers  or 
flciary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
ship,   be   accorded   any 
status  imder  the  Immigratl^h 
ity  Act." 

The     committee     am^dment     was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered 
and  read  a  third  time, 
third  time,  and  passed, 
reconsider  was  laid  on  th< 


siste  rf 


rlgHt 


aii< 


KIM  KAP  Yt^NG 


bill 


The  Clerk  called  the 
for  the  relief  of  Kim  Kad 

There  being  no  objection 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
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nactlng  clause 
following: 
of  tbe  Imml- 
,  Gloria  Alesna 
as  a  child  with- 
lpl(b)(l)(P)   of 
t>etitlon  filed  in 
Francisco  Re- 
States,  pur- 
Act:  Provided. 
of  the  bene- 
i)|  such  relation- 
,    privilege,   or 
and  National- 


t[» 


be  engrossed 
!was  read  the 
d  a  motion  to 

table. 


(H.R.  12826) 
Yung. 

the  Clerk 


HJR.  12826 


Yurg 


Be  it  enacted   by  the 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in  Congress  assemli. 
administration  of  the  Immi 
tlonallty  Act,  lUm  Kap 
fied  as  a  child  within  the 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  that  Act, 
a  petition  filed  in  bis  behall 
Raymond    J.    McCrelght, 
United  States,  pursuant  to 
Act.    Section  204(c)  of  the 
Nationality  Act,  relating  t< 
petitions  which  may  be 
Inapplicable  in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  l|<J  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wafi  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tabU. 


Striate  and  House 
Anited  States  of 
^kd.  That,  in  the 
^ration  and  Na- 
may  be  classl- 
mtfinlng  of  section 
ipon  approval  of 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
citizens  of  the 
81  ^tion  204  of  that 
Immigration  and 
the  number  of 
ari^roved,  shall  be 
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DR.  JORGE  G.  EC^ENIQUE 

The  Clerk  called  the 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge  G 

There  being  no  objec, 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 


s. 
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2348 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  St 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in  Congress  assem 
purposes  of  the  Immigratioi  i 
Act,  Doctor  Jorge  G.  EJcheni  ja 
and  considered   to  have  bi:#n 
mittcd  to  the  United  Stat^ 
residence  as  of  April  1, 1961 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
time,  was  read  the  third 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  table. 


DR.  MARIO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the 

the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mario 


(S.  2348)  for 
Echenlque. 
on,  the  Clerk 


ate  and  House 
nited  State*  of 

,  That,  for  the 
and  Nationality 

e  shall  be  held 
lawfully   ad- 

for  permanent 


be  read  a  third 
and  passed, 
was  laid  on 


time, 


PRI^MAN 


bill  (S.  2376)  for 
I^resman. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  2376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Mario  Presman  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  Umted  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  January  7,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  ARTURO  VICTOR  FAJARDO- 
CARPIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2447)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo  Victor  Pajardo- 
Carpio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2447 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Arturo  Victor  Pajardo- 
Carpio  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  December  7, 
1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  FELIX  HURTADO  PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2529)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix  Hurtado  Perez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2529 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Felix  Hurtado  Perez 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  January  22,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ARGYRIOS  A.  TSIFUTIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2626)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Argyrios  A.  Tsifutis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2626 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  tbe 
ptirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Argyrios  A.  Tsifutis  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  25,  1956.  and  the  periods 
of  time  that  the  said  Doctor  Argyrios  A. 
Tsifutis  has  resided  in  tbe  United  States 
since  that  time  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  pres- 
ence requirements  of  section  316  of  tbe 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ALBERTO  OTEIZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2789)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto  Oteiza. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2789 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Alberto  Oteiza  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  October  1, 1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  RAFAEL  ANRRICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2796)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael  Anrrich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2796 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Rafael  Anrrich  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  June  3, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  WEis  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  GOTTFRIED  R.  KAESTNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2854)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Gottfried  R.  Kaestner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2854 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Doctor  Gottfried  R.  Kaestner 
has  resided  in  tbe  United  States  since  his 
lawful  admission  for  permanent  residence  on 
July  17.  1959,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  tbe  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  ALFREDO  HERNANDEZ 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  2865)  for 

the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo  Hernandez. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2865 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congrett  asaembted,  Tbmk.  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  immigntton  and  Nattonkllty 
Act,  Doctor  AUredo  Henumdes  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  ot  October  7, 1060. 

Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JOSE  ENRIQUE  DIAZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  Ull  (S.  2869)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Enrique  Diaz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

&  2MB 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  and  Uouae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica fn  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poaes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  DocUh'  Joee  Enrique  Diaz  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence on  June  28, 1901. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JAIME  E.  CONDOM  VALERA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  2945)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime  E.  Condom  Valera. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.    2»4S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
piirpoeea  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jaime  K.  Condom  Valera  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  August  24,  1960. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  was 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  MARIO  V.  MACHADO  ESPINOSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2946)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario  v.  Machado  Espl- 
nosa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.2946 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatix>es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaJity 
Act,  Doctor  Mario  V.  Machado  Espinosa  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  pemument 
residence  as  of  May  33,  1061. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
,  the  table. 


DR.  ALONSO  PORTUONDO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3189)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Alonso  Portuondo. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.S188 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ttnd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immlgrmtlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Alonao  Portuondo  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  26,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DR.  JACOBO  ALBO  MAYA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (S.  3272)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacobo  Albo  Maya. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

8.  3272 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jacobo  Aibo  Maya  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  ot  June  19,  1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  ttiird  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MAJ.  RALPH  D.  CALDWELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1388) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Ralph  D.  Caldwell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: . 

HJl.  1388 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Major 
Ralph  D.  Caldwell,  United  States  Army,  re- 
tired, aerrice  number  0264373,  is  hereby  re- 
Ueired  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
•mount  of  $0,750.37,  the  amount  of  overpay- 
ments of  retirement  pay  made  to  him  be- 
tween September  22.  1943.  and  Augiist  31. 
1960.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  said  Major  Ralph  D.  Cald- 
well, an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amoimts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  blm,  in  complete  or  partial 
aatlafacUOA  of  the  llabUlty  to  the  United 
States  specified  in  the  first  section.  No  part 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
oonnectl(»i  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  Tloiatlng 
the  provislona  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  ahall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  2.  Una  7,  strike  "In  excess  <tf  10  par 

centum  thereof". 


AKXNDlCZlfT    OrmXD    BT    MX.    ASHMOKX 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUofWB : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Asmcoax:  On 
page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "Act  In"  and  insert 
"Act". 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MICHAEL  P.  BUCKLEY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  1890) 
for  the  relief  of  Michael  P.  Buckley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtui  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HERMAN  FELDMAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4454) 
for  the  relief  of  Herman  Feldman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.4464 

Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Her- 
man Feldman,  of  Qary,  Indiana,  the  sum  of 
$880.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Her- 
man Feldman  against  the  United  States  for 
amounts  withheld  from  his  pay  as  an  en- 
listed man  in  the  Army  for  payment  as  a 
portion  of  a  monthly  family  allowance  Tor 
the  period  from  June  1,  1942.  throiigh  Sep- 
tember 30,  1945.  Such  payments  were  never 
made  because  of  the  fact  that  the  said  Her- 
man Feldman's  wife  (the  proposed  recipient 
of  such  payments)  was  residing  in  Czechos'.o- 
vakla  and  died  before  such  payments  could 
be  made.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  pter  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  ssmie  shall  be  unlawful,  nny 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be.  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bin  WM  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  taUe. 


MISS  SYLVIA   KRONFELD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7885> 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Sylvia  Kronfeld. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  ccHisideratlon  of  the  bill? 
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Weaker,  I  ask 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.     Mr. 
unanimous   consent   tha|; 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th«se  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleijton  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection 
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The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8358) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Milan  Compress  Co. 

There  being  no  objec^Jon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

H.R.   8358 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senitte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uiiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseiibled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  apj^iwpriated,  to  the 
Milan  Compress  Company,  (i  Milan,  Tennes- 
see, the  sum  of  $29,673.83  id  full  settlement 
of  all  its  claims  against  tiie  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  termlnatii  )b  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  effective  August  10,  1962, 
of  a  lease  (lease  contract  i  umbered  DA-40- 
058-Eng-3996)  held  by  that  company  on  two 
buildings  situated  within  the  confines  of 
Milan  Arsenal,  Milan,  Teniifessee,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  sprinkler  system,  fence,  and  new 
roof.  Installed  by  that  conipany,  becoming 
the  property  of  the  Unite  1!  States  without 
relmburrement  to  that  comfjany  for  the  cost 
of  installation.  No  part  oi  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  i>er 
centum  thereof  shall  be  pa  16  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  o*  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
UUs  claim,  and  the  same  stiall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contra  ijy  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  ^e  provisions  of 
tills  Act  shall  be  deemed  o^l'lty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  convictio  q  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  excee^ng  $1,000. 


amend- 
'"$29,673.83"  and 


With  the  following  coijimittee 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike 
insert  "$29,221.96". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wis  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  inotion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tame. 


directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Manninea,  of  Kingsford,  Michigan, 
the  sum  of  $4,110.40.  The  payment  of  such 
sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Mannlnen  for  the 
portion  of  the  accrued  benefits  payable  be- 
cause of  an  error  in  determining  the  rate  of 
veteran's  compensation  applicable  in  the 
case  of  her  deceased  husband,  Edwin  E. 
Mannlnen,  for  the  period  from  December  1, 
1959,  to  the  date  of  his  death  from  service- 
connected  disabilities  on  April  30,  1964,  which 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  precluded 
from  paying  because  of  lapse  of  time  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3021  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  snail 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$4,110.40"  and  In- 
sert "$3,208.40". 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  "April  30.  1964" 
and  insert  "April  3,  1964". 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


J.  M.  PENDARy^,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  hill  (.Kit.  9036) 
for  the  relief  of  J.  M.  Pendarvls,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  thi4  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^tnan  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objectioi 


i 


MRS.  ELISABETH 


The  Clerk  called  the 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth 

There  being  no  objepi 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 
.102' 


UIANNINEN 
]>1U  (HH.  10249) 


HJl 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se^vate 
Representatives    of    the 
America   in   Congress  ass^tnbled. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Mannlnen. 
on,  the  Clerk 


and  House  of 

\lnited    States    of 

That  the 

Is  authorized  and 


the  serrice  of  the  said  Leonard  J.  Dalton 
in  the  period  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
proper  under  applicable  law,  and  to  have 
been  creditable  service  for  the  purpose  of 
leave,  seniority,  and  retirement  credit. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONARD  J.  DALTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  10662) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  J.  Dalton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CHerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
nn.  10662 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Leon- 
ard J.  Dalton,  of  San  Diego,  California,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $9,588.72  based  upon 
the  compensation  paid  him  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  United  States  aa  an  employee  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  period  from 
July  1,  1963,  through  November  30,  1964, 
Inclusive,  based  upon  a  subsequent  deter- 
mlnation  that  his  civilian  employment  was 
subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Dual  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62)  and  the 
Dual  Compensation  Act  of  1932  (6  U.S.C. 
S9a)  due  to  bis  retired  status  as  a  chief  war- 
rant officer. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other, 
wise  appropriated,  to  Leonard  J.  Dalton  the 
aggregate  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  withheld 
from  amounts  otherwise  due  him  by  reason 
of  the  liability  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  gtiilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  s\un  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  the  application 
and  administration  of  the  civil  service  laws. 


CWO  JOSEPH  J.  McGAVIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  11467) 
for  the  relief  of  CWCjTbseph  J.  McGavin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 11467 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Joseph  J.  McGavin,  United 
States  Air  Force,  retired,  of  Monroe,  New 
York,  is  relieved  of  Uablllty  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  $1,220.65,  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  compensation  received  by 
him  while  employed  as  a  civilian  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  during  the  period 
September  8,  1964,  through  November  30, 
1964,  in  violation  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62) .  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liability  is  relieved  by  this  section. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  after  "representing  the" 
Insert  "net". 

On  page  2,  after  line  2,  add  the  following 
section : 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  all  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  conferrrlng  rights  and  bene- 
fits on  Federal  employees,  including  civil 
service  status,  retirement,  and  retention 
rights,  the  service  performed  by  Joseph  J. 
McGavin  from  September  8,  1964,  through 
November  30,  1964,  as  a  civilian  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  creditable  Federal 
service." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHNNY  R.  BRADLEY  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11676) 
for  relief  of  Johnny  R.  Bradley  and 
others. 

There  "being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  11676 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
Individual  named  In  section  2  of  this  Act  is 
relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  amount  set  forth  opposite  his 
name,  which  amount  represents  an  overpay- 
ment of  compensation  received  by  him  from 
July  5,  1964,  through  September  26,  1965, 
both  dates  Inclusive,  while  employed  at 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  lUbUity  is  reUeved  by  this  Act. 
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Sac.  2.  The  Individuals  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  at  this  Act  and  the  amount  of 
the  liability  of  each  of  them,  are  a*  fcrilowa: 

Name  Amount 

Bradley,  Johnny  B i •388,  00 

Derrick,  Cecil  K 268.80 

DUllon.  Roberto 388.00 

Corham,  Charles  B 378. 00 

Medley.  Billy  L 268.  30 

Miller.  Larry  C 268.80 

Mollman,  Theodore  C 297.60 

Ross.  James  W.,  Junior 268.80 

Wllklns.  Maurice  L 268.80 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  Individual  listed  In 
section  2  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  by  him.  or  with- 
held from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  com- 
plete or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability 
to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  section  for  the  oaycient 
of  any  one  claim  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  such 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  peraon  violating  the  provisions  of  thla 
section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  coQvlotion  thereof  t.ball 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  •l.OOC. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  "Jul;  5, 
1064"  and  insert  "July  12,  1864". 

On  page  2,  section  2,  in  the  list  of  names 
of  employees,  after  "Miller,  Larry  C",  strike 
"268.60"  and  insert  "268.80". 

On  page  2,  lines  12  and  13.  strike  "In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof'. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (HJR.  11946) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Anderson. 

The  SP£:i\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  SpealEer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ttiis  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORA  AUSTIN  HENDRICKSON 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (HJR.  13134) 
for  the  relief  of  Nora  Austin  Hendrick- 
8on. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  biH,  as  follows: 

HJl.  13134 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Sen*U  atut  Uou»e 
of  Rejtretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrett  (uaembleti.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3010 
of  Utle  36.  United  States  Code,  or  any  sUtuts 
at  UmitaUons.  the  benefits  payable  to  Nora 
Austin  Hendrickson  under  the  veterans  bene- 
flte  provisions  of  UUe  38  of  the  Unlt«d  Btatas 
Code  as  the  surviving  widow  of  the  late  Bd- 
ward  Harold  Hendrickson,  who  died  Septem- 
ber 30,  1962,  shall  be  paid,  effective  from  the 
first  day  of  September  1962. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  "bensflts  payabM 
to'*  and  insert  "application  filed  l>y''. 

On  page  1,  line  8.  strike  "September  30, 
1862"  and  Insert  "September  30,  1982". 

On  page  1,  line  9,  atrlke  "be  paid,  effeetlve 
from  the  first  day  of  September  1962."  and 
Insert  "be  held  and  considered  to  have  t>een 
filed  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
within  one  year  after  his  death  and  shall  be 
considered  in  accordance  with  the  law  appli- 
cable as  of  tha.t  date."  ■ 

The    committee    amendments    were        THOMAS   C.   MACPHERSON,   JR 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  Une  12,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof'. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  ttie 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CECIL  A.  RHODES 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  13459) 
for  the  relief  of  Cecil  A.  Rhodes. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SP5C.  RONALD  J.  OLJSON.  U.S.  ARMY. 
RETIRED 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  13800) 
for  the  relief  of  Sp5c.  Ronald  J.  Olson, 
U.S.  Army,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  13800 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Special- 
ist Fifth  Class  Ronald  J.  Olson,  United  SUtes 
Army,  retired  (RA65e76271).  is  relieved  of 
liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  8170,  representing  the  balance  due  on  the 
total  amount  which,  by  reason  of  adminis- 
trative error,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
faUed  to  deduct  from  his  pay  for  the  months 
ol  December  1964,  and  January  1966,  In  sup- 
port of  allotments  from  his  pay.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certify- 
ing or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Bac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Specialist  Flw 
Ronald  J.  Olson.  United  States  Army,  retired. 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  certified  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  as  the  aggregate  of  amounts 
paid  to  the  United  States  by  Ronald  J.  Olson, 
or  withheld  by  the  United  States  from 
amounts  otherwise  due  him,  on  account  ot 
the  llahUi^  lef erred  to  In  the  first  section 
at  this  Aot.  No  pert  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  seetkm  in  excess  at  10  per 
fientJim  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  coanectkm 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guuty 
of  a  mlsdnneanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  la  any  t\un  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  14525) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  C.  Macpherson, 
Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  14S25 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  annual  leave  account 
of  Thomas  C.  Macpherson,  Junior,  postal  em- 
ployee of  Peekskill,  New  York,  there  shall  be 
added  a  separate  account  of  ninety-six  hours 
of  annual  leave.  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Thomas  C.  Macpherson, 
Junior,  against  the  United  States  for  loss  of 
ninety-six  hours  of  annual  leave  to  which  he 
was  entitled  but  which  he  forfeited  In  ac- 
cordance with  law  as  a  result  of  administra- 
tive error  In  crediting  him  with  such  leave: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  sh&U  be  paid  or  deUvered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof". 

On  page  3,  after  line  8,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  203(c)  of  the  Annual  and 
Sick  Leave  Act  of  IBfil,  as  amended  (65  Stat. 
680,  67  Stat.  137:  5  U3.C.  30e2(c)),  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  leave  granted 
by  this  Act,  and  such  leave  Ukewise  shall  not 
afTect  the  use  or  accumulation,  pursuant  to 
applicable  law,  of  other  annual  leave  earned 
by  the  said  Thomas  C.  Macpherson,  Junior. 
None  of  the  leave  granted  by  this  Act  shall 
be  settled  by  means  of  a  cash  payment  In 
the  event  such  leave  or  part  thereof  remains 
unused  at  the  time  the  said  Thomas  C.  Mac- 
pherson, Junior,  Is  separated  by  death  or 
otherwise  from  the  Federal  Service." 

The  conunittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14864) 

for  the  relief  of  certain  individuals. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  14864 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
Individual  named  In  section  2  of  this  Act 
Is  reUeved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 


Septeynber  20,  19i^ 

states  the  amount  set  fo:^  opposite  his 
name  In  such  section.  Snc^  amounts  rep- 
resent overpayments  of  cortipensation  made 
as  a  result  of  administrative  error  to  such 
individuals  while  they  wise  employed  at 
the  Charleston  Naval  Shl|)yard,  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  In 
settlement  of  the  accounts 
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the    audit    and 

atf  any  certifying 


Name 

Carl  B.  Grayson 

Norman  B.  Keenan 

John  P.  Hart 

Francis  E.  McAlhany.. 

john  M.  Dalton 

James  T.  Jolly 

James  O.  Ivey 

Charles  E.  Collins 

E.  R.  LaTorre 

Da\'ld  H.  Sandlfer 

Frederick  C.  Noltc,  Jr. 

James  W.  Grooms 

Paul  J.  LaRoche 

Welbourne  T.  Parrish. 

William  F.  Bendt 

Julian  B.  Couturier 

George  E.  Brandt 

Sidney  J.  Cooper 


Employee 


W(-ll«ourn  T.  Parrish... 

Williiim  V.  Bendt 

J»li;iu  B.  Coiilurier 

(irorse  E.  Hniixlt...".. 

Sidney  J.  CooixT 

Enie«t  D.  Holtslaiider. 

Jnwph  V.  VTach 

Joliii  K.Johnson.. 

Thomas  L.  Cobb 

Henry  C.  Shelley 

.'^ijiiey  L.  Walker. 

Carl  B.  Ciraysoii 


Noniian  B.  Keoiian. 


JohiiT.irart 

Frances  E.  Mc.Vlhany.. 

John  M.  Dalton 

rhi\rIesE.CoUlns 

Edward  R.  LaTorre... 


Darid  II.  Sandlfer. 


FMiriclcC.  Nolle,  Jr. 
James  W.  Grooms 


The  committee  amejildments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  ti  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Amount  of 

Overpayment 

...   $1,3»&.20 

473.60 

...  1,350.96 

747.46 

148.53 

72.  80 

—  1.497.06 

828.  96 

...  1,531.91 

793. 10 

183.60 

...  1,  578. 16 

660. 96 

...  2,176.16 

...  1,133.44 

474.40 

618.96 

1, 057.  92 


or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sxc.  3.  The  names  of  the  Individuals  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  thla  Act,  the 
amoimt  of  overpayment  made  to  each  Indi- 
vidual, and  the  period  during  which  the 
overpayments  were  made,  are  as  follows: 


Period  of  Overpayment 
December  11, 1962,  to  February  26, 1966. 
September  11, 1955,  to  August  29, 1965. 
September  3,  1963,  to  February  26,  1966. 
May  19,  1957,  to  July  3,  1965. 
July  21.  1963,  to  November  7,  1965. 
April  11,  1965,  to  October  10,  1965. 
January  21,  1962,  to  October  10,  1965. 
November  18, 1956,  to  June  25,  1960. 
July  9,  1963,  to  February  26,  1966. 
December  18, 1955,  to  April  29,  1960. 
November  18,  1956,  to  November  10,  1957. 
November  18,  1956,  to  April  27,  1963. 
November  18, 1956,  to  June  25,  1960. 
November  18, 1956,  to  February  15,  1964. 
November  18,  1956,  to  November  24,  1962. 
November  18, 1956,  to  February  1959. 
November  18. 1956,  to  September  19, 1959. 
November  18,  1956,  to  February  4,  1961. 


See.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  a'^y 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  individual  listed  in  section  2 
of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  paid  by  him.  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  with  respect 
to  his  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
specified  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  3,  after  "Individual",  Insert 
"or  estate". 

On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  "the  Individuals" 
and  Insert  "each  Individual  or  estate". 

On  page  2,  line  6,  after  "follows:",  strike 
the  remainder  of  section  2  and  Insert  the 
following : 


Period  of  ovcn'aynient 


From— 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

.May 

Nov. 

-May 

.May 

May 

Sept. 

May 

July 

July 

Nov. 

July 
(Dec. 
{Dec. 
[Dee. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


18, 19.V6 
ISlttSA 
18,  \Vb6 
18,1956 
18,1956 
28,1958 
28,1958 
28, 1958 
28,  lO,'* 
28, 1«5» 
28,1958 
11, 1962 

18. 1956 
18, 1958 
15,1959 
14. 1961 
12,1963 

9,1965 
3,1963 

19. 1957 
21,1963 
18,1965 
18,1956 

9,1963 
18,1955 

16. 1956 

15. 1957 
18, 1950 
18,1956 


Tlirous:li— 


Feb. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Sept. 

fA. 

.Mar. 
Mar. 
.Mar. 

.Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

M(ir. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

t^pt. 

Au^. 

Auc 

Feb. 

July 

Nov. 

Nov. 

June 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

-Vpr. 

.Nov. 

.\pr. 


15.1964 

24, 1962 

22,1959 

19, 1955 

4,1961 

21,  U.'W 

18, 1961 

IN  1961 

2. 1961 

16, 196J 

18,  lOGl 

26, 1966 

9. 1957 

6,1958 

6, 16C0 

2,1961 

31, 19t.3 

'28, 1965 

26, 1966 

3. 1965 

9,1963 

6,1965 

25,1960 

26,1966 

6,19.% 

5, 1957 

30,1960 

10, 1957 

27,1963 


Ainuuiit 
ovcriuikl 


$2, 209.  25 

1, 133.  44 

474.40 

51S.  90 

1,057.92 

42.98 

124.  52 

13tL(»i 

1S4.74 

171.44 

1  It'i.  68 

1, 39.'.  20 


473.60 


l,3.-fl.(>6 
747.  40 

148.53 

828.96 
1,531.91 

793.10 

183.60 
1,  57a  16 


Employee 


Paul  O.  LnRoclie 

Joseph  .<.  Hart 

Est.itc  of  John  B.  Pricster,  Jr.,  deceased.. 

Walter  H.  Stello 

James  r.  Stuart 

RusseU  E.  Perltins 

U.  Sinplet;iry 

Jantes  O.  Ivoy 

Cli.arles  R.  lliser 

William  O.  Stroller , 

Carlos  L.  Fauglit.. , 

Melvin  K.  Church 

Aaron  II.  Milter ^ 

Jesse  E.  McCoy ^ 

Wilmot  K.  Youni! 

William  O.  McCiie 

.\lbcrt  L.  Freeman 

James  C.  Brown 

John  J.  Dodds,  Jr 

Frank  P.  Kanapaux,  Jr 

Daniel  L.  Jenkins,  Jr 

Rita  W.  Kent ,_ 

Eugene  O.  Moore.  8r 

Hurolil  J.  Seabrook 

James  T.  Jolly 

Georpe  F.  Groves 

Marion  I..  IlanagrilT 

Fred  J.  Mo.ide 

James  11.  Sims 


Period  of  overpayment 


From— 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

May 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Aup. 

June 

Dee. 

Sept. 

July 

Mar. 

June 

May 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

July 

Sept. 

June 


18,1956 
28,1958 
23, 1958 
28,1958 
26, 19.'i6 
25,1952 
28,1958 
21,1962 
26,1964 
17, 1956 
28, 1952 
28, 1958 
14,1954 
7, 1952 

10. 1956 

25. 1957 
3.1956 

10, 1956 
26, 19.S5 
15,  \9X 
27, 195.1 

2, 1957 
20, 19.V; 

2,1956 
11,1965 
15, 1951 
31, 1955 
IS,  19*15 

9,1963 


Through- 


I 


Jnne 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

May 

Mar. 

Sei)t. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

May 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

.\pr. 

.llilV 

Mar. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Feb. 


26,1960 
19. 1961 
17,1963 
18,1950 

4, 1959 
18.1958 
18,1963 
2.1, 1965 
10.1965 

4,19.18 
23,1953 
18,1960 
23, 1957 
12,1955 
13, 19.17 

8.  1957 

.1.  I<t57 
13, 1959 

3.1960 
14, 1959 
24. 1957 

3.1959 

5. 1957 
29, 19.19 

9,1965 
20,1054 

4.1958 
20, 1965 
26,1966 


Amount 
over|i;iid 


f854.S6 

126.56 

715.  «)• 

67.20 

41.19 

789.69 

728.60 

I,497.(I<1 

45i'..  8<i 

i:«.  lu 

WJ.  22 

83.  M 

39.  m 

276. 13 

221.  .10 

42.110 

61. (r7 

224  92 

592.23 

62.28 

29.1. « 

122.61 

1(>3.  SO 

690. 7:t 

ri.  w 

1,.S.11.4.-. 
30.40 

.111.  10 
3?C..  10 


HERMAN  ADAMS,  DOIlfO  BUSINESS 
AS  THE  ADAMS  MANtJFACTURING 
CO. 

The  aerk  called  the  bin  (H.R.  14990) 
for  the  relief  of  Hermai  Adams,  doing 
business  as  the  Adams  Manufacturing 
Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei'k 
read  the  bin,  as  follow: 

■BH.  1499o|' 
Be  it  enacted  *y  the  ^Sen^  and  Honse  of 
-ReprNMrfanves   «/    the    touted    States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tltat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ik  authorized  ana 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  aiiy  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Her- 

CXn 1464— Part      r 


man  Adams,  of  Charleston,  Arkansas,  doing 
business  as  Adams  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  amount  fixed  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  (In  its  decision  of  April  IS,  1966.  in 
congressional  reference  case  numbered  5-59) 
as  the  amount  which  that  company  Is  equi- 
tably entitled  to  recover  In  full  settlement 
of  all  its  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
the  losses  It  sustained  in  the  performance  of 
Its  contract  with  the  United  States  (contract 
numbered  DA-11-009-QM-23755,  awarded  on 
December  30,  1953)  for  the  production  of 
wood  tent  pins.  The  amount  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence  is  $42,952.04  less  the 
amount  due  the  United  States  on  its  coun- 
terclaims for  unpaid  excise  taxes  (including 
Interest  thereon)  imposed  under  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  ser vices  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  rlalm,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 


guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HENRY  P.  LEONHARDY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  15014) 
for  the  relief  of  Henry  P.  Leonhardy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.B.  15014 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purp>oses  of  section  32(a)(2)(D)  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Bnemy  Act,  any  notice  of 
claim  filed  uader  such  Act  by  Henry  P.  Leon- 
hardy  of  Garmlsch-Parteukirchen.  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  within  one  month  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  filed  timely. 
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with  the  following  o(»nmlttee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clauae  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Tbat.  notwlthrtanrttng  the  limitations 
contained  In  section  33  of  the  Trading  Wltb 
the  Enemy  Act  as  amended  (60  U^.C.  App. 
33)  wltb  respect  to  the  Ollng  of  claims  for  the 
return  of  property  pursviant  to  section  33  of 
such  Act  (60  VS.C.  App.  33),  any  notice  of 
claim  fUed  under  such  Act  by  Henry  P.  Leon- 
bardy  of  Oarmisch-Partenklrchen,  Federnl 
Republic  of  Germany,  within  one  month  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  timely  Oled." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WALTER  W. TAYLOR 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  15251) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  W.  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Walter 
W.  Taylor,  of  Leachvllle,  Arkansas,  Is  relieved 
of  liability  to  the  Dnited  States  In  the 
amount  of  $391.08,  representing  the  amount 
of  an  overpayment  of  his  salary  as  ari  em- 
ployee of  the  Post  Office  Department  as  a 
result  of  an  administrative  error.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  UablUty  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Walter  W.  Taylor  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him 
or  withheld  from  gums  otherwise  due  him, 
with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  specified  in  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  exceea  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
t<»iiey  on  account  of  servlcea  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  line  8.  strike  "In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereor'. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  Ume,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.   16397 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  current  appropriations 
available  for  the  payment  of  severance  pay, 
to  Leonard  O.  Duffy,  lieutenant.  United 
States  Navy,  who  will  be  discharged  frotn  the 
United  States  Navy  on  June  30,  1906, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between 
(a)  the  amount  of  lun>p-sum  severance  pay 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  him  upon 
his  discbarge  from  the  United  States  Navy 
if  the  computation  of  such  severance  pay 
had  been  based  upon  his  actual  commission- 
ed service  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  (b) 
the  amount  of  severance  pay  actually  to  be 
paid  him. 

Sac.  3.  No  part  of  the  payment  made  un- 
der the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  "wiU  be"  and 
insert  "was". 

On  page  1.  line  7,  strike  "June  30"  and 
insert  "June  8". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  "in  excess  of  10 
per  centiun  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEONARD  O.  DUFFY,  LIEUTENANT, 
U.S.  NAVY 

The  Clerk  eaUed  the  bUl  <HJl.  162»7) 
for  relief  of  Leonard  O.  Duffy,  lieutenant, 
U.S.  Navy. 


H.  POSTER  HUNTER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1269) 
for  the  relief  of  H.  Foster  Hunter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows : 

HJt.  1309 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  H. 
Foster  Himter.  of  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  is  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $4,964.00, 
the  amount  owed  by  him  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  erroneous  class  E  allot- 
ment payments  received  by  bis  former  wife 
without  his  knowledge  between  March  1, 
1948,  and  August  31,  1948.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  dlsbxirsing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for 
which  UablUty  U  reUeved  by  thla  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  <hi  the  table. 


MATSU8UKE  TENGAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (8.  163)  for 
the  relief  of  Matsusuke  Tengan. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  163 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mat- 
susuke Tengan  the  sum  of  $3,013  in  full  sat- 
isfaction of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  as  beneficiary  of  a  life  insurance  policy 
(Numbered  1.650,373)  of  the  Sun  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  of  Canada  on  the  Ufe  of  his 
son,  Yoshio  Tengan,  a  United  States  citizen, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  received  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  pursuant  to  Vesting  Order 
Numbered  14,815  dated  June  36,  1960.  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Trading  With  the  En- 
emy Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  impropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  sliall  be  paid  or  de- 
Uvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  tms  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwittutanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s 
laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  SAMUEL  R.  RONDBERG,  U.S. 
ARMY  RESERVE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  766)  for 
the  relief  of  Lt.  Samuel  R.  Rondberg, 
U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  766 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Samuel  R.  Rondberg,  United  States 
Army  Reserve,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  lia- 
bility for  repayment  to  the  United  States 
of  the  sum  of  $240.30,  representing  the 
amount  of  overpayments  of  subsistence  al- 
lowance received  by  the  said  Lieutenant 
Samuel  R.  Rondberg  for  the  period  from 
September  37,  1957,  through  June  10,  19S8, 
while  he  was  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  serving  at  Washington  University 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  such  overpayments 
having  been  made  as  a  result  of  adminis- 
trative error. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Lieutenant  Samuel 
R.  Rondberg,  the  stun  of  any  amounts  re- 
ceived or  withheld  from  him  on  account  o( 
the  overpayments  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KERMTT  WAOER.  OF  LEBANON,  S. 
DAK. 

The  cnerk  called  the  taUl  (S.  1571)  for 
the  relief  of  Kermit  Wager,  of  Lebanon, 
8.  Dak. 


There  being  no  objectjpn,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  1571 


Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
America   in   Congress   assen 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
Treasury    not    otherwise 
sum  of  $258.94,  to  Kermit 
South    Dakota,    in    full    se 
claims  against  the  United 
bursement  of  the  amount 
other  losses  and  damages 
tlement  as  a  result  of  his 
connection    with    the 
(tracts  L-1259-1-3-3 )   due 
tion   of   Oahe  Dam   and 
South  Dakota:   Provided, 
the  amount  appropriated  in 
cess  of  10  per  centum  ther 
or  delivered  to  or  received 
attorney  on  account  of 
connection  with  this  claim 
shall  be  unlawful,  any 
trary  notwithstanding, 
ing  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
tion  thereof  shall  be  fined 
exceeding  $1,000. 


UrUed 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
time,  was  read  the  third 
and  a  motion  to  reconsii 
the  table. 


DONALD  I.  AB30TT 
biij 


The  Clerk  called  the 
the  reUef  of  Donald  I.  A^ljott 

There  being  no 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2177 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seru  ^e  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  U  lited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemb  'kd.  That  Donald 
I.  Abbott,  Captain,  United  sjtates  Army,  re 
tired,  is  hereby  relieved  ol 
repav  to 
*3.4G6.84, 

civilian  compensation  recelKied  by  him  for 
the  period  from  May  S,  19^,  through  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1964,  while  he  was 
Army  Map   Service,   Corps 
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Senaft  and  House  of 

States    of 

iled,  Tbat  the 

authorized  and 

money  in  the 

appropriated,    the 

Wager,  Lebanon, 

i  tlement    of    his 

IJtates  for  relm- 

i>f  expenses  and 

In  reset- 

^splacement  in 

acquisition    of    land 

the  construc- 

Rfe»ervoir   project, 

Ijltat  no  part  of 

this  Act  in  ex- 

ther^  sbaU  be  paid 

iff  any  agent  or 

ser\^Ces  rendered  In 

and  the  same 

cont^iict  to  the  con- 

'  person  vlolat- 

Sball  be  deemed 

upon  convic- 

ih  any  sum  not 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


and 


be  read  a  third 

tiitke,  and  [mssed, 

r  was  laid  on 


c^r 


(S.  2177)  for 
t. 
objecliiiDn,  the  Clerk 


;all  liability  to 
the   United    StaHos    the    sum    of 
representing     oi'erpayments     of 


employed  by  the 
at  Engineers,  in 


violation  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31, 
1894.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  ^2),  which  pro- 
hibited the  employment  o'  certain  retired 
military  officers  in  a  civlllMi  position,  the 
said  Donald  L  Abbott  haviklg  advised  Gov- 
ernment authorities  of  his  retired  status  prior 
to  his  employment  with  thej  Army  Map  Serv- 
ice and  been  assured  that  sMch  Act  was  not 
applicable  to  him.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  Any  certifying  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  |l<he  amount  for 
which  UablUty  is  reUeved  bM  thU  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  |  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  I  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Donaia  I.  Abbott,  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  recewd  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayments 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  dellverled  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on!  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwlthstatuiing.  Any  per- 
»on  violaUng  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  ui>on 


conviction  thereof  shall  be 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


lined  in  any  sum 


MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  NUSSBAUM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  14819) 
the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Nuss- 
baum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14819 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitation  of  time  con- 
tained in  section  2680  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  (which  relates  to  reim- 
bursement of  owners  of  property  acquired 
for  public  works  projects  for  moving  ex- 
penses ) ,  the  appUcatlon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Nussbaum,  of  Bedford  Hills,  New 
York,  for  resettlement  reimbursement  In  the 
amount  of  $1,457.65,  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  in  February  of  1965  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition  from  them 
by  the  United  States  of  tract  numbered  408 
of  the  Littleville  Dam  and  Reservoir  project, 
Massachusetts,  shaU  be  considered  on  its 
merits  and  disposed  of  In  accordance  with 
the  remaining  provisions  of  such  section 
2680. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  9.  strike  "in  February  of" 
and  insert  "on  or  about  January  25,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


of  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DINO  J.  CATERINI 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  17259) 
for  the  relief  of  Dino  J.  Caterini. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EUGENE  G.  PETERSON,  HARRY  E. 
BYERS,  AND  RUSSELL  W.  JORDAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  16977) 
for  the  relief  of  Eugene  G.  Peterson, 
Harry  E.  Byers,  and  Russell  W.  Jordan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  16977 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTutte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Eu- 
gene Q.  Peterson,  the  sum  of  $405.40;  to 
Harry  E.  Byers,  the  sum  of  $195:  and  to  Rus- 
sell W.  Jordan,  the  sum  of  $102.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sums  shaU  be  in  fuU  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  the  said  Eugene  G. 
Peterson,  Harry  E.  Byers,  and  Russell  W. 
Jordan  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  and  other  losses  in- 
curred in  1963  In  connection  with  the  can- 
cellation of  certain  duty  assignments  sched- 
tiled  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 


ROBERT  A.  JELLISON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  17260) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  A,  Jellison. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  17260 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  .i  the 
Treasiuy  not  otherwise  appropria.ed,  to 
Robert  A.  Jellison  the  simi  of  $128.96  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  damage  to  certain  household  ef- 
fects while  being  unloaded  at  his  ''jnlted 
States  Information  Service  post  in  Oberam- 
mergau,  Germany:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  luilawful,  any  'ontract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUGUSTUS  J.  THEODORE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  17261) 
for  the  relief  of  Ausrustus  J."  Theodore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  17261 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Augustus  J.  Theodore  the  sum  of  $573.50  in 
full  satisfaction  of  bis  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  the  loss  of  certain  personal 
property  after  delivery  to  an  authorized 
transfer  and  storage  company  for  shipment 
to  Katmandu,  Nepal,  bis  official  post  of  duty, 
prior  to  his  departure  therefor  from  Wasb- 
ington,  District  of  Columbia,  for  service  as 
United  States  Information  Service  informa- 
tion c^Scer:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  be 
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paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  oi  services  rendered 
In  connection  wltb  tbla  claim,  and  tbe  same 
■hall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary no'^wlttiatandlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMrmNG  EDWARD  C.  BOW£R 
TO  SERVE  AS  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
VIRaiN  ISLANDS  NATIONAL  BANK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  13612) 
to  permit  Edward  C.  Bower  to  serve  as 
a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands  National 
Bank  prior  to  his  obtaining  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill,  S.  2973,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Barrett]? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3973 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  5146 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (12  UJ3.C.  72),  Edward  C.  Bower 
■hall  not,  prior  to  January  1,  1971,  be  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  bis  Canadian  citizenship 
from  serving  as  a  director  of  tbe  Virgin 
Islands  National  Bank. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13612)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ERIC  J.  LAZARO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3526) 
tor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric  J.  Lazaro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3526 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat,  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Krlc  J.  Lazaro  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  complied 
wltb  tbe  provisions  of  section  316  of  tbat 
Act  as  they  relate  to  residence  and  physical 
presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.    MIGUEL    ANOEL    MARTINEZ   Y 
CORPAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3530) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Miguel  Angel  Mar- 
tinez y  Corpas. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJt.3530 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Miguel  Angel  Martinez  y  Corpas  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  relating  to  required  periods 
of  residence  and  physical  presence  within 
the  United  States  and.  nothwlthstandlng  tbe 
provisions  of  section  310(d)  of  that  Act,  he 
may  be  naturalized  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if  be  Is  other- 
wise eligible  for  naturalization  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JULIO  CESAR  MUSlZ  Y 
SOTOLONGO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3531) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio  Cesar  Mufiiz 
y  Sotolongo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  3531 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Julio  Cesar  Muftlz  y  Sotolongo 
shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  November  7,  1960 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JOSE  A.  G.  MENDOZA,  ROSA  CEN- 
TURION MENDOZA.  ROSA  MARIA 
MENDOZA,  JOSE  ANTONIO  MEN- 
DOZA, RAIMUNDO  MENDOZA,  AND 
ERNESTO  MENDOZA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HH.  6115) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  A.  G.  Men- 
doza,  Rosa  Centurion  Mendoza,  Rosa 
Maria  Mendoza,  Jose  Antonio  Mendoza, 
Raimundo  Mendoza,  and  Ernesto  Men- 
doza. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6115 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jose  A.  O.  Mendoza,  Roea  Cen- 
turion Mendoza,  Roea  Maria  Mendoza,  Jose 
Antonio  Mendoza,  Raimundo  Mendoza,  and 
Ernesto  Mendoza  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  tbe  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Septem- 
ber 2,  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  4,  after  tbe 
name  "Doctor  Jose  A.  O.  Mendoza"  strike 
out  the  comma  and  the  names  "Roea  Cen- 
turion Mendoza,  Roaa  Maria  Mendoea,  Joee 
Antonio  Mendoza,  Raimundo  Mendoza,  and 
Ernesto  Mendoea". 

The  committee  ainendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  Mil  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  A.  G. 
Mendoza." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

DR.  EMILIO  V.  SOTO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJR.  7579 1 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Emilio  V.  Soto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  7679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  Doctor 
Emlllo  V.  Soto  may  be  naturalized  upon  com- 
pliance with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title 
III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
except  that  no  period  of  residence  or  physical 
presence  within  tbe  United  States  or  any 
State  shall  be  required  In  addition  to  his 
residence  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  since  March  21,  1962. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  following  language: 

"Tbat,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Emilio  V. 
Soto  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  on  August  21,  1960." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ANTONIO  B.  SANTILLANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10288) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Antonio  B.  Santil- 
lano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Hit.  10288 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Antonio  B.  SantlUano  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
section  316  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  relating  to  required  periods  of  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  and.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  310(d)  of  tbat  Act,  be  may 
be  naturalized  at  any  time  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  if  he  Is  otherwise  eli- 
gible for  naturalization  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  LUIS  ANGLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11516) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis  Anglo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.    11516 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 

purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


Act,  Doctor  Lula  Anglo  sbal. 
considered  to  have  been  lawfu  ty 
the  United  States  for  permanepit 
of  January  11,  1968. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
and  read  a  third  time,  was 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  mot 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table . 


NERMIN  DEMIRBAG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill 
for   the   relief     of    Ner: 
Lavapies. 

There  being  no  objecti<^^i,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  13192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatk 
Representatives  of  the  l/nitied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemble  i,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Nermln  Demlrbag  Lavapi^t  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  com  filled  with  the 
provisions  of  section  316  of  tliat  Act  as  they 
relate  to  residence  and  pbysldal  presence. 
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be  engrossed 

ead  the  third 

on  to  recon- 
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VAPIES 

H.R.  13192) 
Demirbag 


and  House  of 


The  bill  was  ordered  to 
and  read  a  third  time,  was 
time,  and  passed,  and  a 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


be  engrossed 

:fead  the  third 

motion  to  recon- 


RENATO  CAMACHO 


t 


KH.R.  14984) 
acho  Castro, 
the  Clerk 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^ 
for  the  relief  of  Renato  Cai  Q; 

There  being  no  objectiph 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  14984 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senaia  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assempled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immlgtation  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Renato  Camacho  Castro  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  ha^e  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Stsjl»s  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  February  20,  1958,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  vlsa|  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this] Act,  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  tho  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  onf  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  th^  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  avaUable. 

With  the  following  comi^ittee  amend- 
ment: 

^he  6,  after  tbe 

the  comma 

remainder  of 


be  held  and  fomla,  all  of  Its  right,  title,  and  Interest  in 
adnUtted  to  and  to  lots  45  and  46,  situated  In  sections  21, 
residence  as     22,  27,  and  28,  township  22  north,  range  11 

east.  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian.  Call. 

fornla,  consisting  of  three  hundred  acres, 

more  or  less. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following  language : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to 
C.  A.  Lundy,  Blairsden,  California,  all  right, 
title  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and 
to  a  tract  of  land  In  the  Plumas  National 
Forest,  Plumas  County.  California,  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  follows :  Lots  45  and  46, 
situated  In  sections  21.  22,  27  and  28,  town- 
ship 22  north,  range  11  east.  Mount  Diablo 
base  and  meridian,  California,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  acres,  more  or  less.  Such 
conveyance  shall  only  be  made  if  C.  A.  Lundy 
makes  application  therefor  and,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  this  Act,  makes  pay- 
ment of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  as 
of  the  date  of  this  Act,  less  any  enhancement 
In  value  brought  to  the  land  by  C.  A.  Lundy 
or  his  predecessors  on  tbe  land,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such 
payment  shall  be  considered  as  full  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  of  tbe  United  States 
against  C.  A.  Lundy  for  any  acts  by  or  on  be- 
half of  C.  A.  Lundy  upon  such  land. 

"Skc.  2.  In  the  event  C.  A.  Lundy  does  not 
'ASTRO  elect  to  apply  for  and  obtain  conveyance  of 

the  land  as  provided  In  section  1,  all  claims 
of  the  United  States  against  C.  A.  Lundy  for 
any  acts  by  or  on  behalf  of  C.  A.  Lundy  upon 
such  land  shall  be  deemed  to  be  waived  upon 
the  relinquishment  by  C.  A.  Lundy  of  all 
claims  to  such  land." 


tiie 


On  page  1,  beginning  on 
date  "February  20,  1958"  cb^iige 
to  a  period  and  strike  out 
the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  td  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tableil 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Plumas  County,  California,  to  C.  A. 
Lundy,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CONVEY  LANDS  IN  PLUMAS 
COUNTY,  CAIJP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  blkl  (H.R.  3104) 
to  remove  a  cloud  on  tikje  to  certain 
lands  in  California.  J 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  foUows: 

HJl.  3104 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena^t 
Representatives    of    the 
America   in   Congress   assem 
<*rder  to  remove  any  cloud 
United  SUtea  hereby  rellnqulsh< 
claims  to  C.  A.  Lundy,  of 


Uiked 


and  House  of 
States  of 
|>Ied,  That,  In 
^b  hU  UUe,  tbe 
es  and  quit- 
Qlalrsden,  Call- 


VIETNAM  AND  ALL  ASIA 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day the  columnist,  Richard  Wilson,  pub- 
list>ed  an  article  in  the  Evening  Star  in 
which  he  recounted  the  plus  factors  in 
the  v/ar  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Wilson  is  not 
particularly  sympathetic  with  this  ad- 
ministration, but  ills  colunm  points  out 
developments  all  over  the  world,  and  he 
makes  the  point  that  had  we  not  taken 
the  stand  that  we  have  taken  in  Viet- 
nam, the  whole  area  nUght  now  be  under 
Communist  control. 

He  points  out  developments  in  Indo- 
nesia, Burma,  Thailand,  and  all  that  area 
Involving  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  who  seek  freedom. 


This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  published  another  article,  this 
time  talking  about  a  so-called  white 
paper  issued  by  some  organ  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  I  presume  to  serve  sis  a 
piece  of  Republican  campaign  strategy 
in  the  upcoming  election.  This  pam- 
phlet offers  no  solutions.  In  reading  it  aU 
I  could  find  is  that  it  attacks  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  for  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

It  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
Members  of  the  opposition  party  vote\l 
in  this  body,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
unanimously  for  the  resolution  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  just  a  year  or  so  ago. 
The  resolution  was  clear  and  unmis- 
takable, but  there  is  no  mention  of  that. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  behooves  all 
of  us  to  defend  and  help  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  fighting  for  this 
counti-y  in  Vietnam,  fighting  for  the 
freedom  of  freemen  eveiTwhere  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  believe  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Vietnam  should  be  the  subject  of 
partisan  political  attacks,  particularly 
by  those  who  offer  no  solution  nor  give 
alternatives. 

The  walls  of  this  Chamber  normally 
echo  with  debate.  That  is  what  this 
Chamber  is  for.  That  is  what  democracy 
is  for.  That  is  what  the  political  liberty 
of  freemen  Is  for. 

But  in  time  of  war,  it  is  the  perermial 
policy  of  this  Nation  to  stand  behind  the 
fighting  men  of  this  Nation.  That  policy 
has  now  been  breached  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  openly  partisan  attack  on  this 
Nation's  longstanding  commitment  to 
Bssist  in  the  defense  of  free  choice  in 
Vietnam. 

This  document  presents  itself  as  a 
chronicle  of  recent  history. 

But  it  is  a  curious  chronicle  indeed. 

It  is  carefully  selective. 

It  is  not  history  as  history  happened. 
It  is  history  as  history  is  edited,  and 
manipulated — and  even  omitted — in 
order  to  serve  Republican  campaign 
strategy. 

This  pamphlet  attacks — and  it  attacks 
vigorously.  But  it  does  not  attack  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

It  attacks  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities as  Commander  in  Chief. 

What  is  even  more  disappointing,  it 
attacks  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  out  the  very  resolu- 
tion that  these  same  men  voted  for  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  of  1964. 

By  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  these 
same  men  charged  the  President  to  take 
whatever  actions  he  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  American  interests  in  southeast 
Asia. 

That  resolution  was  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. 

It  was  discussed;  it  was  debated;  and 
it  was  overwheliningly  passed. 

The  men  who  now  affix  their  names  to 
this  so-called  white  paper  voted  for  that 
resolution. 

But  where  In  this  white  paper  Is  that 
fact  mentioned? 

Where  is  there  any  discussion  of  that 
resolution  whatsoever? 

This  pamphlet  pretends  to  be  history. 
But  why  is  this  particular  bit  of  history 
omitted? 
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It  is  the  most  crucial  Item  of  the  recent 
history  of  this  conflict  in  Asia;  for  it  Is 
the  very  mandate  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  gave  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  do  whatever  was 
necessary  to  protect  our  national  Interest 
in  that  beleaguered  part  of  the  world. 

The  men  who  drafted  this  pamphlet 
ask  many  questions.  But  they  give  us  no 
answers. 

They  raise  many  objections.  But  they 
give  us  no  solutions. 

They  make  many  attacks.  But  they 
offer  us  no  alternatives. 

Indeed,  perhaps  the  authors  of  this 
pamphlet  are  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
magnificent  pjece  of  campaign  strategy. 
For  what  they' seem  to  be  saying  is  this: 
here  are  the  problems  of  the  war — now 
go  out  on  the  stump  and  recount  these 
problems — and  give  any  answer  that  you 
think  your  particular  constituency  may 
want  to  hear. 

The  Wilson  article  follows: 

[From  the  Xvening  Star.  Sept.  19.  19«6] 

Thx  Wai  AMD  TBS  Plus  Factoxs  ik  Socth 

Asia 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Bamckok. — Optimism  U  cheap  here,  aod 
thus  to  be  regarfled  with  some  suspicion. 

It  is  hard  to  go  along  with  the  experienced 
and  philosophical  diplomat  who  says  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  an  enormous  victory 
In  South  Asia,  but  these  factors  are  at  least 
well  worth  examining : 

Japan  la  returning  to  South  Asia  >s  the 
beneficent  provider  of  capital  and  know-how, 
and  not  as  the  would-be  conquerer  that  she 
was  during  her  drive  to  the  south  20  years 
ago. 

Australia  has  begun  to  consider  herself  a 
part  of  Asia  and  thus  a  participant  In  Its 
general  development. 

Indonesia  has  turned  away  from  Chinese 
Communist  Influence. 

While  the  war  in  Viet  Mam  is  yet  far  from 
won,  the  shape  of  a  new  Independent  order 
there  at  some  date  not  In  the  distant  future 
can  be  visualized. 

Thailand  has,  with  UjS.  help,  created  a 
.  western  flanlt  against  the  expansion  of 
Chinese  Communism. 

Burma's  attitude  under  Ne  Win  has  faced 
toward  the  West  after  a  decade  of  isolation. 

The  Philippines,  Korea  and  Taiwan,  with 
Japan,  are  cooperating  in  development  plans 
and  Ideas  yet  to  be  translated  Into  action  but 
highly  promising. 

Unlike  NATO,  the  SKATO  organization  U 
expaiMling  Its  activities  in  cooperative  health, 
educational,  and  cultural  work,  as  well  as  In 
mUltary  cooperation.  An  imposing  new 
SEATO  headquarters  Is  going  up  here.  There 
are  even  projects  going  forward  on  the  Me- 
kong River  for  its  ultimate  development  as 
an  Asian  TVA. 

These  favorable  factors  do  exist  and  they 
an  probably  attributable  mostly  to  a  single 
factor — the  massive  and  growing  American 
intervention  in  South  Viet  Nam.  The  most 
Important  factor  in  this  interventiMi  aside 
from  the  exercise  of  power  itself  is  that  it 
is  generally  understood  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  stability,  and  when  that 
stability  Is  created  the  Americans  will  go 
hmne.  ''We  know  that  you  are  not  here 
Xcrever."  says  a  prominent  Thai  offldaL 

Behind  us,  when  we  can  go  home,  we  will 
leave  Immense  shipping,  transportation,  and 
mlUtary  facilities  costing  many  billions,  as 
we  left  behind  us  many  billions  in  Europe 
for  the  successful  creation  of  stability  there. 

What  Is  not  commonly  realized  Is  that  a 
year  ago  we  faced  poeslMe  coDapse  in  Bonth 
Viet  Nam  and  U  that  had  hai^tened  we  could 


have  bid  goodby  to  any  vestige  of  Influence 
In  Asia.  Today  the  military  situation  has 
vastly  lmi>roved.  although  there  Is  hard 
fighting  ahead,  and  the  whole  political  cli- 
mate of  Asia  has  improved  with  it. 

The  proposal  for  an  Asian  conference  to 
devise  a  settlement  for  the  problem  In  Viet 
Nam  is  Important.  While  it  is  true  that 
such  a  conference  could  bring  to  bear  no 
more  than  moral  weight,  it  would  serve  to 
illustrate  tliat  the  nations  of  South  Asia 
could  agree  on  a  settlement  Peking  would 
probably  not  accept.  Thus  the  disparity 
of  interest  with  the  Peking  government 
would  be  dramatized  further. 

It  would  be  a  wise  man  who,  after  a  brief 
observation  in  South  Asia,  could  weigh  the 
validity  of  all  the  foregoing  factors,  but  one 
conclusion  comes  out  strong  and  clear:  The 
stand  we  are  making  in  Viet  Nam  has  changed 
the  whole  outlook  In  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  Is  not  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong  place, 
but  It  is  a  war  at  a  time  and  place  which 
can  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  future  of  300 
million  people  and  our  relation  to  them. 


HOUSE  GOP  PAMPHLET  HITS  LB  J.S 
VIET  POLICY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  dis- 
turbed and  disappointed  when  I  read  In 
this  morning's  paper  a  front-page  story 
entitled,  "House  GOP  Pamphlet  Hits 
L3.J.'s  Viet  Policy."  I  shall  Insert  the 
news  story  in  the  Record.  I  had  thought 
that  the  war  was  nonpartisan  and  that 
this  had  been  more  or  less  established  by 
our  vote  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
in  1964  and  confirmed  by  votes  on  de- 
fense bills  and  in  various  statements  and 
positions  since. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  story  says — and  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse 
the  report  in  full  and  complete  detail — 
that  the  only  positive  suggestion  made  is 
that  we  have  a  blue  ribbon  committee  [U>- 
polnted  to  study  the  situation  and  tell 
us  what  to  do,  this  is  most  unfortunate 
because  it  could  only  be  interpreted  as  a 
vote  of  "no  confidence"  in  our  elected 
officials  in  the  legislative  and  execuUve 
branches  who  are  supposed  to  speak  for 
the  American  people.  We  cannot  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility. 

In  other  words,  few.  If  any,  construc- 
tive suggestions  are  offered.  The  so- 
called  white  paper  was  issued,  I  note,  by 
a  "committee  on  planning  and  re- 
search." I  must  say  that  the  paper  ap- 
pears to  give  evidence  of  research.  It  is 
fairly  liberally  footnoted.  But  a  plan  "to 
end  this  war  more  speedily  and  at  smaller 
cost"  or  any  other  planning  is  not  so 
evident — indeed,  It  is  made  most  notable 
by  its  absence. 

So  this  white  paper  seems  most  unfor- 
tusiate.  Coming  at  this  time,  it  can  only 
be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  throw  this 
war  into  partisan  politics. 

Last  year,  the  RepuUican  white  paper 
on  Vietnam — by  the  same  committee 
that  Issued  today's  report — stated: 

The  nation,  by  the  President's  admission, 
1>  mow  engaged  in  a  war.    All  Amertcaos 


must  support  whatever  action  is  needed  to 
put  a  stop  to  Communist  aggression  and  to 
make  safe  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Now,  the  new  Republican  white  paper 
says: 

The  urgent  immediate  question  facing  tlie 
nation  is  how  to  end  this  war  more  speedily 
and  at  smaller  cost  while  safeguarding  the 
indei>endence  and  freedom  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

It  would  appear  that  emphasis  is  now 
placed  on  ending  the  war  "more  speedily 
and  at  smaller  cost"  rather  than  on  sup- 
port of  "whatever  action  is  needed  to  put 
a  stop  to  Communist  aggression."  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  indeed  if  the 
apparent  shift  should  lead  our  oppo- 
nents in  the  war  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  two  major  political  parties  of  the 
United  States  no  longer  supports  "what- 
ever action  is  needed  to  stop  Communist 
aggression."  I  am  sure  that  this  was  not 
intended,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
what  our  opponents  might  conclude. 

I  believe  that  any  partisanship  in  the 
war  will  be  resented  in  Vietnam  by  the 
men  who  slosh  through  the  rice  paddies 
and  fight  and  hazard  their  lives  for  their 
country.  I  want  to  bespeak  the  support 
of  the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  Democrats  and 
RepubUcans  alike. 

The  news  story  follows: 

Housx  OOP  Pamphlxt  Hits  LBJ's 

Vcrr  PoucY 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

House  Republicans  issued  a  36-page  cam- 
paign document  on  Vietnam  yesterday,  pin- 
ning full  responsibility  on  President  John- 
son for  the  big  American  troop  Involvement 
there. 

An  updating  of  a  1965  White  Paper  Issued 
by  the  House  Republican  Conference's  Com- 
mittee on  Planning  and  Research,  the  pam- 
phlet charges  the  Administration  with  de- 
ceiving the  American  people  on  the  facts  of 
Vietnam  and  with  pursuing  zigzag  policies 
which  hold  no  promise  for  a  satisfactory 
end  to  the  conflict. 

"The  tirgent  inunediate  question,"  said  the 
OOP  document,  "is  how  to  end  this  war  more 
speedily  and  at  smaller  cost  while  safe- 
guarding the  Independence  and  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam." 

Other  than  proposing  creation  of  a  blue 
ribbon  committee  to  consider  basic  {wllcies, 
the  statement  made  no  suggestions  on  what 
to  do — thus  leaving  members  free  to  go 
either  way  depending  upon  the  climate  of 
their  districts.  Purpose  of  the  dociunent, 
said  OOP  leaders,  was  to  recite  history.  In 
hopes  that  a  "clear  perspective  of  the  past 
helps  toward  making  right  decisions  In  the 
ftrtiare." 

The  report  contains  charts  showing  that 
American  CMualtles  have  climbed  from  zero 
to  over  20,000  under  Democrats,  and  that 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  have  Increased 
from  16,000  to  300,000  under  President  John- 
son, while  the  Vletcong  strength  has  in- 
creased by  a  similar  amount. 

Republicans  said  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's policy  In  Vietnam  has  been  "uncer- 
tain and  subject  to  abrupt  change,"  its  ob- 
jectives "clouded"  and  its  minimum  peace 
terms  "obscure." 

It  quoted  the  President  and  other  top  cf- 
fidals  as  8a3ring  or  suggesting  at  various 
times  that  the  American  objective  in  Viet- 
nam was  victory,  stalemate,  independence 
for  South  Vietnam  and  a  coahtlon  govern- 
ment. 

It  quoted  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara's  optimistic  statements  from  1661  to 
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1963  saying  military  operations  were  going 
well  and  his  1965  statemenjt:  that  "we  have 
stopped  losing." 

It  criticized  President  Jdhnson's  "cam- 
paign oratory"  of  1064  wlifcn  he  opposed 
carrying  the  war  north  and  ttUd  "we  are  not 
about  to  send  American  bo]  i  9,000  or  10,000 
miles  away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian  boys 
ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

Now,  2  years  later,  said  .he  Republicans, 
there  are  as  many  America]  i  troops  In  Viet- 
nam as  ever  were  in  Korea. 

Republicans  accused  the  >  dministration  of 
"studied  deception"  in  falling  to  tell  the 
American  people  "the  truth  i 
tary  situation  in  Vietnam,  a  twut  the  mission 
of  American  troops,  about  ^ualtles,  about 
peace  feelers." 

Their  only  good  word  fori  president  John- 
son was  that  his  policies  a^ve  prevented  a 
Communist  takeover  of  Soitth  Vietnam. 

But  they  completely  disassociated  the  GOP 
from  the  step-by-step  escalaitlon  that  has  put 
300,000  American  troops  the«e. 

The  commitment  of  Amertcan  troops,  said 
the  Republicans,  was  the  decision  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  It  was  not  kbrced  upon  him 
by  the  SEATO  treaty  or  by  any  obligation 
entered  upon  by  an  earlierfsdministratlon." 

No  mention  was  made  of  Ithe  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  of  1964  by^  which  Congress 
with  no  Republican  defeclilDns  backed  the 
President  in  whatever  actions  he  deemed  nec- 
essary to  protect  American  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  the  coi  tiext  of  that  mo- 
ment, this  meant  helping  d<  l)end  South  Viet- 
nam from  a  Communist  ta  stover. 


they  can  do  nothing  more  than  carp  at 
our  Commander  in  Chief  and  our  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  without  offering  any 
constructive  ideas  or  alternatives,  then 
the  Republic  is  not  well  served — nor  is 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Asia. 


REPDBUCAN    WHITE 
L.B.J.'S  VIETNAM 


]^r 
to 


Mr.    EDMONDSON. 
ask  unanimous  consent 
House  for  1  minute  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectio|ri. 


Mr,      EDMONDSON. 
like  my  colleagues  who 


PAPER    HITS 
POLICY 


Speaker,   I 

address  the 

to  revise  and 


here   objection 
e^tleman  from 


Mr.      Speaker, 
fiieceded  me,  it 


was  my  thought,  when  ap  overwhelming 
majority  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  passed 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res(Mution  in  1964, 
that  our  policy  in  South  Vietnam  had 
passed  out  of  the  realm  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. I, 

Now  we  have,  in  the  rpsolution  which 
has  Just  been  referred  to^  a  piece  of  very 
obvious  campaign  political  propaganda, 
which  contributes  practically  nothing  of 
a  constructive  nature  to  the  situation 
that  confronts  us  in  Vietniun. 

The  authors  of  the  pa^dphlet  that  has 
been  Issued  say  that  they  want  a  shorter 
war.  Is  there  anybody  iii  this  Hall  today 
who  does  not  want  a  sjiorter  war?  Is 
there  any  American  who  does  not  want  a 
shorter  war  today?  Thesy  say  they  want 
fewer  casualties.  Is  there  anybody  in 
this  Hall  who  does  not  want  fewer  casual- 
ties in  South  Vietnam? 

They  say  they  want  i>eace.  Is  there 
any  American  who  doesjiiot  want  peace 
today? 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Sp^ker,  what  we 
need  is  not  a  restatement  of  these  com- 
monly held  goals.  What  we  need  are 
practical  alternatives  to  the  narrow 
choices  which  now  confront  us  in  Viet- 
nam. If  the  leadership  of  the  opposi- 
tion can  give  us  such  alternatives  the 
whole  Nation  will  be  in  tftieir  debt,  but  If 


PAMPHLET  PUT  OUT  BY  REPUBLI- 
CAN COMMITTEE  ON  PLANNING 
AND  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
read  the  article  in  the  Washington  Post, 
and  I  have  had  occasion  to  look  at  the 
pamphlet  put  out  by  the  Republican 
committee  on  planning  and  research. 

I  know  we  will  all  note  the  charts  in 
the  back  pages.  The  first  one,  of  course, 
refers  to  U.S.  combat  casualties  in  Viet- 
nam, showing  casualties  since  1961  of 
more  than  20,000  people — some  3,218 
deaths  and  19,976  wounded. 

Then  this  chart  shows  the  growth  of 
military  personnel  in  Vietnam,  showing 
it  has  gone  up  to  around  300,000. 

I  have  been  on  this  floor  a  number  of 
times  when  I  have  heard  members  of  the 
minority  party  say  that  we  should  have 
a  stronger  effort  in  Vietnam.  We  are 
making  a  stronger  effort.  Of  course,  to 
make  a  stronger  effort  we  must  have 
more  men  Involved.  And  if  we  are  going 
to  match  the  sterngth  of  the  opposition 
we  are  going  to  have  more  casualties. 

I  believe  this  so-called  white  paper  is 
a  very  cheap  political  effort  to  bring  a 
matter  which  is  of  great  concern  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States — the 
casualties  which  have  occurred  in  all  of 
our  districts,  including  my  own — ^into 
the  arena  of  partisan  politics.  I  say  that 
this  type  of  attack  upon  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  a  pretty  weak  at- 
tack. It  offers  no  alternative  except  a 
blue  ribbon  committee. 

We  had  about  75  or  80  blue  ribbon 
committees  during  the  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  they  studied  every 
subject  to  death. 

The  war  over  there  is  not  going  to  be 
fought  by  a  blue  ribbon  committee.  It 
is  going  to  be  fought  by  men,  by  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  allied  soldiers  who  are 
willing  to  go  in  and  fight  and  to  lose  their 
Uves,  if  necessary,  to  stop  the  onrushing 
tide  of  communism  and  to  protect  free- 
dom and  liberty  in  the  world.  There  is 
no  place  for  a  blue  ribbon  committee  in 
Vietnam. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
surprised  and  I  must  say  amazed  by  the 
comments  of  my  colleagues  with  refer- 
ence to  this  paper.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
at  least  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  pre- 
ceded me  admitted  he  had  not  read  the 
paper  yet.  I  would  say  the  comments 
indicate  that  none  of  these  Members 
have  read  this  paper.  I  beUeve  they 
should  read  it. 

We  issued  a  scholarly  white  paper  in 
August  of  1965,  which  detailed  step  by 
step  the  progression  of  involvement  in 
southeast  Asia.  This  is  an  updating  of 
that  paper. 

If  the  gentlemen  have  facts  to  disagree 
with,  with  reference  to  the  historical  rec- 
ord that  is  recited  in  this  paper,  name 
them  and  come  forward,  but  do  not  come 
up  and  accuse  us  of  making  a  partisan 
document,  when  we  have  presented  a 
scholarly  paper  that  recites  the  commit- 
ments which  have  been  made,  the  de- 
teriorating situation  that  has  existed,  and 
the  failure  to  give  the  American  people 
the  full  story  as  to  our  commitments. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  paper — to 
give  a  perspective  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  to  where  we  stand  today,  so  that  we 
can  make  realistic  decisions  as  to  what 
the  alternatives  are  for  the  future.  This 
white  paper  does  not  make  partisan  rec- 
ommendations or  oversimplify  serious  is- 
sues. That  is  exactly  why  we  make  no 
specific  recommendations  for  the  future. 
We  present  it  as  a  scholarly  document 
showing  the  perspective  of  our  position 
in  Vietnam  today. 


HISTORICAL  RECORD  OF  POSITION 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MiT.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
Americans  and  however  we  may  differ 
about  the  best  way  to  serve  our  counti-y, 
all  of  us  are  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  patriotic  duty  as  we  see  it. 
However,  today  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  critical  nature  of  the  crisis  which  we 
face  makes  it  necessary  that  all  of  us  not 
only  consider  the  sincerity  of  our  utter- 
ances but  how  they  may  be  interpreted 
by  those  who  are  the  enemies  of  our 
country  and  of  democracy  and  freedom  in 
the  world  today. 

I  am  sure  that  the  opposing  party,  the 
Republican  Party,  under  no  circum- 
stances could  embrace  the  idea  or  the 
thought  of  giving  encouragement  to 
Hanoi  to  withhold  any  disposition  to- 
ward conciliation  that  might  bring  tins 
terrible  war  to  an  end.  However,  the 
question  is:  Will  Hanoi  interpret  the  Re- 
pubUcan  document  as  presenting  the 
issue  of  whether  the  country  supports  the 
President  in  continuing  the  Vietnam  war 
until  an  honorable  peace  may  be  ob- 
tained as  an  issue  that  is  to  be  decided  in 
the  coming  election  between  the  two 
major  political  parties  of  the  United 
States?  Will  that  pamphlet  and  such 
utterances  and  such  declarations  give 
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encouragement  to  Hanoi,  no  matter  that 
it  is  not  Intended  by  the  authors  of  it,  to 
withhold  any  disposition  to  negotiate 
and  thus  let  more  Americans  be  killed 
perhaps  between  now  and  the  time  after 
the  election?  What  is  more  logical  than 
that  such  a  document  can  give,  however 
it  may  not  be  intended  by  the  authors, 
encouragement  to  those  on  the  other  side 
that  maybe,  at  long  last,  if  they  will  hold 
out,  the  American  people  will  repudiate 
our  President  and  our  policy  and  then 
they  will  win  their  evil  end  with  the 
help  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 


REPUBLICAN  RESEARCH  AND  PLAN- 
NINO  COBOaTTEE  PAPER 

Mr.  LAIRD,  lir.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
suMwrt  of  the  white  paper  published 
by  the  research  and  planning  committee 
of  the  Republican  conference,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  fnnn  New 
York  [Mr.  Qoodsll].  This  scholarly 
paper  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  a  factual  account  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Vietnam.  I  think  It  ill  behooves  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boons] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  lUr. 
MahonI,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  quarrel  with  this  document  which  is 
documented  and  footnoted  as  to  every 
statement.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
criticizes  and  in  the  next  breath  admits 
he  has  never  read  the  document.  I  re- 
mind these  two  gentlemen  that  it  has  not 
been  the  minority  party  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  thiat  has  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  as  far  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  concerned;  It  has  been  the 
Democratic  majority  in  this  Congntss 
both  In  the  other  body  and  here  that  have 
caused  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Communists  to  question  the  credibility 
and  the  intent  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war. 
We  have  given  the  President  of  the 
United  States  support  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  because  our  country  is  Involved  and 
because  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is 
involved.  We  have  put  our  country 
above  party.  But  the  division  which 
exists  in  the  Democratic  Party  has  pro- 
Imged  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  divi- 
sion, the  deep  division,  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  this  Congress  has  proven 
beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt  that  this 
party  does  not  deserve  leadership  today 
as  It  cannot  unite  Its  members  behind  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Tbia 
paper,  mjr  friends,  does  not  do  anything 
to  withdraw  the  support  of  the  minority 
party  to  defend  against  Cooununist  ag- 
gresskm  any  place  In  the  world.  I  vatt 
all  of  you:  Read  this  report.  Andlean- 
tlon  the  MctBben  cm  Vbt  other  side  of 
the  aide  abant  ttuoidoc  atones  at  oar 
houae  wlwn  yoa  have  laeh  a  dlvltfed 
house  on  your  Ma  of  the  aide. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
a  people  that  would  do  anything  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace  in  the  world.  Tet. 
there  is  no  question  that  American  serv- 
icemen are  fighting  and  djrlng  again  in 
a  far-off  place  and  many  of  our  citizens 
are  not  sure  why.  Our  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam— long-term  and  short-range — have 
never  been  clearly  spelled  out  by  our 
President.  His  spokesmen — from  Vice 
President  to  press  secretary,  from  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Secretary  of  Defense — 
have  Issued  conflicting  statements  of 
what  our  purpose  Is,  of  what  our  pros- 
pects are,  of  what  our  accomplishments 
have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a  nation  at  war 
and  for  the  first  time  in  memory  and 
probably  In  history,  our  President  ap- 
pears unable  to  unite  his  own  party — 
much  less  the  coimtry — behind  the  war 
eilort.  This  In  Itself  is  an  imderlying 
cause  of  the  Communists'  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate. So  long  as  they  believe  that  our 
country  is  torn  by  internal  dissension, 
they  will  continue  to  hope  that  this  dis- 
sension eventually  wUl  cause  the  United 
States  to  dishonor  its  commitment  In 
Vietnam.  As  long  as  this  belief  persists, 
the  possibility  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
will  remain  remote. 

This  is  an  issue  In  1966.  It  was  not 
made  an  issue  by  Republicans  and  it 
needs  no  assist  from  Republicans  to  re- 
main an  issue.  It  Is,  after  all,  a  fact  of 
life  that  a  political  party  in  power  that 
cannot  by  its  leadership  rally  its  own 
people  behind  the  country's  cause  In  time 
of  war  cannot  expect,  does  not  deserve, 
and  probably  will  not  receive  a  vote  of 
confidence  from  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  whatever  political  persua- 
sion. 

I  repeat,  this  Is  not  an  Issue  created 
by  R^iibUcans.  In  fact,  Republicans 
have  gone  the  extra  step  In  supporting 
our  fighting  forces  In  Vietnam — for  to 
do  otherwise  in  our  view  would  con- 
tribute to  a  prolongation  of  the  war  and 
the  possibility  of  a  miscalculation  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy. 

It  remains,  however,  an  issrie  to  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  and  a  legitimate  one. 
It  is  legitimate  because  those  who  seek 
political  power  and  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship must,  when  they  obtain  it,  demon- 
strate to  those  who  have  bestowed  it 
the  ability  to  use  it  wisely  and  well.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  be 
judged  by  the  American  people  In  these 
terms.  If  the  people  find  the  present 
leadership  lacking,  they  will  register  this 
finding  at  the  polls. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  eoneem  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Americans  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  one  that  has  not 
been  articulated  very  often  or  very  well 
but  that  can  be  seen  in  the  general  mood 
of  uneasiness  that  exists  on  this  ismie. 
In  my  view,  that  uneasiness  has  to  do 
with  the  question :  What  have  we  learned 
in  Vietnam?  What  policy  have  we 
evT^ved  from  our  years  at  invbtrement  ia 
Vietnam  that  will  find  us  preimred  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  war  in  ThsBand.  in 
Latin  America,  In  Africa?  What  policy 
have  we  evtjlred  that  win  enable  lis  to 
cope  with  such  "wars  of  national  IflDerm- 


tlon"  in  a  fashion  that  will  not  lead  to 
such  a  drain  on  our  country's  men  and 
material? 

Is  this  drift  and  the  drain  on  Ameri- 
ca's manpower  and  resources  that  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  our  policy  In  Viet- 
nam the  prospect  for  futxire  "wars  of 
national  liberation"? 

Or  have  our  leaders  been  attempting 
to  fashion  new  policies  that  will  work 
better  both  in  preventing  aggression  and 
maintaining  peace? 

These  questions,  these  concerns,  this 
imeasiness  are  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  Americans  and  they  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  answered  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  white  paper  on  Viet- 
nam published  by  the  research  and 
plarmlng  conmilttee  of  the  Republican 
conference  has  attempted  to  set  forth 
the  historical  record  <A  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  for  the  American  people.  It 
has  attempted  to  discharge  one  of  the 
vital  roles  of  a  "loyal  opposition":  to 
elicit  from  the  administration  in  power  a 
cl«u-  definition  of  our  short-term  aims 
and  long-term  objectives  tn  southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Republi- 
can white  paper  on  Vietnam  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
to  all  American  citizens  as  a  factual, 
scholarly,  and  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  how  this  Nation  became  involved 
in  Vietnam. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  glad  today  that  we  are  having  a 
brief  debate  on  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It 
has  been  too  long  deferred  in  this  House, 
and  it  Is  entirely  proper  that  more  should 
take  place  at  this  time,  even  though 
briefly.  The  clear  point  that  is  before 
us,  I  think.  Is  the  need  for  candor  and  the 
need  for  the  absence  of  grille  with  re- 
gard to  taking  to  the  American  people  all 
of  the  facts  that  they  should  know 
short  of  national  security.  The  clear 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  there  has  been 
lat*  of  clarity  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  do 
not  have  a  full  imderstandlng  of  where 
we  are  headed,  what  our  prospects  are, 
or  what  our  minimum  terms  are  for  an 
honorable  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  xmless  there  is  conviction 
based  on  knowledge  of  the  facts — ^not 
Just  a  partial  or  surface  consensus  here 
at  home — we  will  lack  that  understand- 
ing and  commitment  in  depth  that  Is  es- 
sential to  imtty  of  purpose  in  this  country 
satd  respect  in  Peking  end  Hanoi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beliere  «hat  it  is  high 
ttane  that  the  admhdstratlon  made  a 
settous  e«ort  to  man  dearly  present  to 
lA  the  American  peoiAe  the  facts  so  that 
there  wlU  be  deep  conylctlon  and  com- 
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REPUBLICAN  Wl^TTE  PAPER 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Spqaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  I3  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
said  they  were  shockbl  and  surprised 
at  this  reported  whipe  paper.  I  was 
neither.  It  runs  true  to  form.  It  is 
exactly  what  they  did  during  the  Korean 
war,  except  their  timihg  is  a  little  bad 
this  time.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genltleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  cani Stand  up  and  talk 
about  the  deep  division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  nof  very  deep.  It  is 
a  minority — a  very  srtiall  minority — of 
the  Democrats  who  tajk  this  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  it  is  too  bad 
that  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  LAniD]|and  others  could 
not  resist  the  political  dpportimlty  to  join 
these  dissident  Demo<i^ats  at  this  late 
date,  just  before  the  eUctlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  need  any  white 
paper  to  tell  me  who  ^Ot  us  Involved  in 
Vietnam.  I  remember  his  name  very 
well.  It  was  John  Foster  Dulles,  a  part 
of  his  program  of  contilnment  and  mas- 
sive retaliation,  if  youj  please. 

But  I  am  going  to  say  this  to  you:  I 
did  not  criticize  him  then  and  I  am  not 
going  to  second-guess  fifim  now,  like  you 
Republicans  are  doing. 


Speaker,  it  is  BI- 


PARTISAN INTERES-re  IN  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Isj  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr. 
ways  to  be  regretted  when  partisan 
interest  on  either  side  lof  the  aisle  takes 
precedence  over  natioijal  interest.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  so  whpn  the  matter  at 
issue  is  claiming  the  tjlbod  of  American 
servicemen  abroad. 

This  has  happened  |()n  various  occa- 
sions, not  only  to  our  msone  but  to  our 
national  sorrow.  Surei$'  we  should  have 
learned  from  experiende  by  now.  World 
War  I  was  fought,  so  Woodrow  Wilson 
believed  and  said,  to  m<*e  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  He  sajid  it  was  to  be  a 
war  to  end  wars.  The  fruits  of  that 
victory  were  utterly  thrown  away  by 
bUnd  political  partisanship,  stark  and 
selfish,  and  the  seeds  of  another  war 
were  sown.  ' 

When  President  Wilton  came  back  to 
this  country  from  the  Irtwrs  of  the  peace 
treaty,  he  encountered  a  climate  of  cold 
PoUttcal  partisanship. ,  A  little  band  of 


willful  men  in  the  VS.  Senate  were 
more  intent  upon  embarrassing  the 
President  than  they  were  upon  building 
the  foundations  for  a  lasting  peace. 

Wilson  said  then,  in  a  memorable 
prophecy  uttered  in  Colorado,  that  an- 
other and  more  catastrophic  war  would 
come  within  the  period  of  another  20  or 
25  years  if  that  policy  of  putting  partisan- 
ship above  peace  were  followed.  Still 
they  would  not  listen.  And,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, his  prophetic  utterances  came  true. 

Partisanship  in  world  affairs,  following 
World  War  I,  made  World  War  n  as 
inevitable  as  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
world  again  was  plunged  into  the  dark- 
ness of  war,  cities  were  bombed,  brave 
men  died,  and  babies  cried  at  breasts 
that  oozed  blood  instead  of  milk.  And 
that  was  the  hollow  victory  of  partisan- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  assiduously 
since  then  to  develop  a  bipartisan  policy 
and  a  bipartisan  spirit.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  cultivate  a  spirit  that  parti- 
sanship must  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 
May  this  not  be  undone  in  a  moment  of 
thoughtlessness  for  the  mere  sake  of 
imagined  partisan  advantage. 

The  days  and  contributions  of  Senator 
Arthur  Vandenberg  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, I  say  to  my  Republican  friends. 
He  supported  the  Berlin  airlift,  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  aid  programs,  the 
NATO  alliance.  He  sought  no  expedient 
advantage  through  stiiping  at  the  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  them  to  remember  the  works 
of  Christian  Herter,  another  distin- 
guished Republican  who,  in  our  moment 
of  national  need,  offered  "constructive 
help  instead  of  carping  criticism."  Do 
not  sacrifice  his  example  now  upon  the 
altar  of  expediency. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower,  we  Democrats  in  Congress 
did  not  scuttle  his  efforts  abroad  by  ex- 
amples of  dlsimlty  at  home.  We  gave 
him  the  backing  he  needed  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  spokesman  for  our  Nation. 
We  backed  him  on  NATO  and  SEATO.  on 
his  aid  and  alliance  programs,  and  no 
foreign  nation  could  question  our  reso- 
lute xmity.  We  passed  by  overwhelming 
margins  resolutions  of  support  for  his 
efforts  in  the  Formosan  Straits  and  In 
the  fcliddle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  very  well, 
only  a  few  years  back,  in  1960,  another 
election  year  when  Mr.  Eisenhower  was 
President  of  the  UrUted  States.  We 
had  then  pending  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  legislative  matter  in  which  the 
President  was  Interested.  That  bill  was 
designed  to  back  him  up  rlg:it  here  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  had  in- 
vited the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  to 
construct  here  in  Washington  a  perma- 
nent headquarters  site  for  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization. 

I  was  trying  to  think  of  something  to 
say  to  prevent  that  bill  from  being  re- 
jected on  the  floor  of  the  House  because 
I  did  not  want  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  embarrassed.  And 
I  said  at  the  time,  tf  we  were  flying  over 
the  ocean  in  an  aircraft  and  you  may  not 
have  picked  the  pilot,  and  he  may  not 
have  been  tlie  one  we  personally  would 
have  chosen,  no  man  among  us  would 


pour  water  or  sand  in  the  gasoline  tank 
just  to  embarrass  the  pilot. 

The  analogy  is  good.  I  think,  today, 
all  of  us  are  in  the  same  aircraft,  and  it 
is  labeled  "Vietnam." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  on  the  Republi- 
can side  to  lay  aside  the  temptation  to 
seek  petty  partisan  advantage  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam  because  it  is  a  war  for 
the  freedom  of  man.  It  would  be  a  cheap 
and  tarnished  advantage  you  would 
gain.  It  would  be  im worthy  of  your  bet- 
ter moments.  I  ask  my  Republican  col- 
leagues to  draw  aside  from  these  tempta- 
tions to  play  poUtics  with  the  war,  even 
though  it  is  an  election  year,  and  let  us 
join  hands  together  in  the  common 
cause  outside  our  borders. 

If  you  have  constructive  suggestions  to 
offer  as  to  how  we  might  better  achieve 
the  common  objective,  then  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  them.  So  also,  I  am  sure, 
would  the  President.  Tell  us  not  only 
what  you  think  has  been  done  wrong, 
but  what  you  think  should  be  done  right. 
Tell  us  exactly  what  you  would  do  dif- 
ferently today  if  the  responsibility  weie 
yours. 

The  President  has  asked  for  construc- 
tive ideas.  But  there  appear  to  be  no 
new  ideas,  no  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment, in  the  pamphlet  imder  question. 
Only  criticism.  And  criticism  for  the 
sake  of  the  critic  alone  rings  sour  in  the 
Nation's  ears. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  llUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  in  the  political  gamesmanship 
which  currently  surrounds  the  civil  rights 
debate  it  is  the  tactic  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  blame  RepubUcan  obstruc- 
tionists for  the  demise  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966. 

Yesterday  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  went  one 
better.  He  delivered  a  statement  ex- 
coriating the  opponents  of  this  bill  in  the 
other  body  as  listening  to  the  voices  of 
extremism  from  the  right  while  exploit- 
ing the  radicalism  of  the  exponents  of 
black  power  who  stand  over  on  the  far 
left. 

He  went  on  to  praise  the  courage  of 
those  in  the  House  who  supposedly  dis- 
regarded the  wrath  of  those  whom  they 
represent  and  voted  for  passage  of  Uiis 
"bill. 

The  inference  is  clear  that  those  who 
opposed  this  bill  committed  a  supreme 
act  of  political  cowardice  by  eravenly 
submitting  to  the  racist  and  extremist 
sentiment  which  opiwsed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  his  statement  care- 
fully and  he  leaves  no  room  for  those  who 
out  of  conscientious  and  constitutional 
scruples  could  not  support  this  wn.  I  did 
not  demean  or  impugn  the  courage  or  the 
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motives  of  those  who  voted  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

By  the  same  token  I  shall  not  remain 
silent  and  bare  my  back  and  be  lashed  by 
the  false  and  baseless  charge  of  racism 
or  extremism.  I  deplore  and  I  denounce 
this  prevalent  practice  of  equating  op- 
position to  a  particular  solution  of  the 
dlfBcult  problem  of  race  relations  as 
based  on  race  hatred  or  some  extremist 
philosophy.  We  hear  people  deplore  the 
backlash.  I  also  deplore  the  whiplash  be- 
ing wielded  by  those  who  are  so  Intol- 
erant of  the  opinion  of  others  that  they 
do  not  even  recognize  a  contrary  point 
of  view  as  honestly  conceived  and  found- 
ed in  a  deep  reverence  for  the  basic  doc- 
ument on  which  all  of  our  liberties  de- 
pend—the Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  other  body  does  not  need 
to  have  me  defend  him.    When  the  his- 
tory of  our  times  is  written,  his  contribu- 
tions as  a  legislator  have  already  secured 
for  him  many  indelible  pages  in  that 
historical  record.      One  may  have  to 
search  the  footnotes  to  find  any  mention 
of  his  detractors.     No,  my  purpose  to- 
day is  not  simply  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  my   distinguished   colleague   in   the 
other  body,  much  as  I  admire  him  for  his 
constancy  and  courage.     I  do  want,  by 
these  brief  remarks,  to  focus  attention  on 
this  growing  tendency   to  charge   op- 
ponents of  Federal  open-occupancy  legis- 
lation as  being  bigots  and  blackguards. 
This  kind  of  argument  will  only  serve 
to  Inflame  passions  and  prejudice.     It 
will  blur  the  lines  of  necessary  com- 
mimication  that  must  be  established  if 
we  are  ever  to  reconcile  the  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  exist  in  this  area. 
There  are  honorable  men  on  both  sides  of 
this  question  just  as  there  are  extremists 
among  IntegraUonists  and  segregation- 
ists.   But  to  listen  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments being  made  at  the  present  moment 
by  the  defeated  proponents  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  you  would  be  bound  to 
conclude  that  the  rejection  of  this  bill  is 
fatal  to  further  progress  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights  and  that  the  forces  of  satanlc 
evil  have  prevailed.    I  reject  this  false 
Interpretation,  and  I  suggest  that  this 
attitude,  If  It  continues  to  manifest  itself, 
will  permanently  damage  whatever  pros- 
pects there  are  for  healing  the  breach 
that  exists  among  us. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Lenwon, 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Gilbert,  Mosher,  and 
Felly. 


NATIONAL  SEA-GRANT   COLLEGE 
AND  PROGRAM  ACT 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  16559)  to 
amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  Act  of  1966  to 
authorize  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  sea-grant  colleges  and  programs 
by  initiating  and  supporting  programs 
of  education  and  research  in  the  various 
fields  relating  to  the  development  of 
marine  resources,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments  and  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 


POREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL.  1967 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  17788)  making  ap- 
propriations for  Foreign  Assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  flsc«a  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  on  the  bill  shall  be  limited  not  to 
exceed  3  hours,  one-half  of  the  time  being 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Sheiver],  and  one-half  by  myself. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion   offered  by   the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK    THE   COMMITTEE   OT  THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  HJl.  17788,  with 
Mr.  Price  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imanl- 
mous  consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman  1  will  be 
recognized  for  1  Vi  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  ShrivkrI  will  be 
recognized  for  1  Vi  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  20th  year  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  my  19th  year  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, my  14th  year  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  and  my  12th  year  as 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
I  stand  in  the  well  of  this  House  repre- 
senting the  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
subcommittee;  not  my  own  strong  con- 
victions about  this  proposed  legislation. 
For  those  who  have  only  been  here  a 
short  while  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  re- 
fer them  to  the  Concrkssiomal  Record 
of  some  19  years  ago  when  this  foreign 
aid  program  started.  It  required  con- 
siderable courage  on  the  part  of  the  older 
Members  of  the  House,  well  fortified 
with  prestige  and  seniority,  to  come  into 
the  well  of  this  House  and  dare  advocate 
embarking  upon  a  program  that  could 
omcelvably  require  5  years  to  complete, 


that  coiild  cost  $15  billion,  and  that 
could  take  us  Into  as  many  as  17  nations. 
Members  shuddered  at  such  a  sugges- 
tion some  19  years  ago.  A  few  of  us  be- 
lieved at  that  time  that  we  were  em- 
barking upon  a  program  to  which  the 
bureaucrats  would  soon  become  addicted 
and  which  could  never  be  stopped. 

Let  us  contrast  what  happened  19 
years  ago  to  the  facts  of  today.  Not  just 
a  5-year  program,  but  we  have  been  pro- 
viding funds  for  20  years;  not  Just  17 
nations,  but  97  nations  of  Uie  world;  not 
a  cost  of  $15  billion,  but  it  Is  now  $142 
billion,  if  you  include  the  interest  on  the 
money  we  have  already  given  away. 

I  certainly  have  a  conscience  that  I 
must  live  with.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  this  foreign  aid  bill  a  good  part  of 
14  years — almost  every  day  and  a  good 
many  nights.  I  certainly  would  not  be 
fair  to  myself  if  I  did  not  point  out  some 
of  tlie  Ills  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  surface  the  bill 
before  the  Committee  would  appear  to 
be  the  cleanest,  purest,  and  most  impres- 
sive bill  of  its  kind  ever  presented  to  the 
Congress.  I  say  "cleanest  and  puiesl" 
for  these  reasons: 

During  the  hearings  your  committee 
endeavored  to  establish  some  facts  about 
this  worldwide  wealth-distributing  pro- 
gram. As  we  proceeded  with  the  hear- 
ings, the  transcript  moved  downtown  to 
the  AID,  where  it  underwent  a  cleansing 
and  purifying  process.  AID's  interpreta- 
tion of  "cleansing  and  purifying"  is  to 
take  everything  out  of  the  record  that 
is  substantially  critical  of  the  program. 
Doubtless  there  are  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands  of  bureaucrats  who  have  a 
hand  in  this  mythical  purifying  and 
cleansing  process.  It  is  known  as  the 
"3-C  treatment";  namely,  conceal,  con- 
fuse, and  classify. 

Repeating.  If  I  may.  anything  sub- 
stantially detrimental,  even  though  fac- 
tual, about  this  worldwide  wealth-dis- 
tributing program,  gets  a  "3-C"  label. 

So  when  the  transcript  finally  goes  to 
the  printer,  it  Is  all  dressed  up  with  a 
beautiful,  snow-white  outside  garment. 
When  we  attempt  to  have  a  peep  under- 
neath, we  are  quickly  cautioned:  "Be 
careful,  intruder,  the  Items  carry  a  '3-C' 
label." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  also  goes 
through  another  cleansing  and  purify- 
ing process.  For  example,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee's  hesu-lngs,  and 
according  to  my  previoxis  understanding 
of  how  a  subcommittee  chairman  should 
function.  I  write  the  subcommittee  re- 
port, and  it  is  only  after  considerable 
pleading,  disciplined  begging,  and  smil- 
ing Insistence,  that  I  succeed  In  getting 
a  limited  number  of  galley  proofs  of  my 
report. 

Apparently  my  report  goes  to  a  semi- 
secret  session  of  conunittee  staff  experts, 
who  give  my  report  the  4-D  treatment. 
known  as  defusing,  deleting,  diluting. 
and  doctoring. 

Subsequently  another  galley  prooi 
copy  of  the  report  is  brought  forward. 
and  It  geU  a  bit  more  of  the  4-D  treat- 
ment. There  is  such  a  significant  simi- 
larity between  the  Agexxsy's  3-C  treat- 
ment, and  the  conunittee  staff's  4-u 
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treatment,  that  con<  ilvably — conceiv- 
ably. I  said — the  AID  phrase-creating 
experts  are  asked  for  their  comment. 

Finally,  we  approach  the  final  review 
of  the  so-called  committee  chairman's 
report.  It  is  then  sweetened  up  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  each  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  But  I  Imust  quickly  ad- 
mit that  I  have  extremity  courteous  sub- 
committee members.  Not  yet  has  any 
member  of  the  committee  objected  to 
my   putting  my  name  on   the  report. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  this  report  Is  not 
my  report,  but  it  is  a  ij^port  of  the  com 
mlttee 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  lisay  at  the  outset 
that  I  have  never  atteihpted  to  Impugn 
the  motives  of  any  Member  of  this  body, 
and  especially  of  any  niember  of  my  sub- 
committee. Each  mettiber  pursues  his 
own  course  and  proceetfe  in  his  own  way. 
according  to  his  understanding  of  this 
worldwide  wealth-distributing  program. 
We  have  a  hardworking  subcommittee. 
They  are  all  specialises  in  their  own 
field.  We  have  a  great  chairman  in  Con- 
gressman Mahon.  Me  ttbers  of  the  com- 
mittee do  not  necessaiily  agree  with  my 
position,  but  in  some  instances  we  dis- 
agree without  being  i  Usagreeable. 

The  aid  program  is  ^  diversified  and 
mystifying,  until  the  itlany  distributors, 
in  order  to  justify  thjjr  program,  take 
a  remote  germ  of  trutu  as  to  its  accom- 
plishments and  throusii  hysterical  dis- 
tortion, unconscious  itiisinterpretation, 
and  possibly  unintei  liional  misrepre- 
sentation, present  a  a  4e  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  reality. 

In  fairness  to  my  conscience,  to  my 
conunittee.  to  the  Congress,  and  to  my 
country.  I  must  say  that  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  not  a  single  bkrker  in  the  AID. 
Yet  these  same  adminiistrators  are  per- 
mitted to  distribute  out-  wealth  through- 
out the  world.  In  f actj  during  fiscal  year 
1967,  some  type  of  UJSl  bilateral  aid  will 
be  distributed  in  97  nations  of  the  world 
and  5  territories.  Di^ppointing  as  It 
may  be,  there  have  bee»i  only  two  nations 
eliminated  from  the  pitogram  during  the 
past  2  years.  I 

Mr.  Chali-man,  if  tihe  AID  program 
were  to  continue  on  tMs  basis,  it  would 
requh-e  102  years  to  finWly  phase  out  the 
program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman!  may  we  discuss 
the  total  foreign  aid  or  tfbrelgn  assistance 
request  for  fiscal  year!  1967.  May  I  say 
that  this  Is  the  largesi  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  i  the  aid  program. 
For  emphasis.  I  will  refetate  It.  It  Is  the 
largest  foreign  aid  prigram  In  history. 

Total  foreign  aid  ahd  assistance  re- 
quested so  far  in  1966 — not  fiscal,  but  cal- 
endar year— amounts  to  $10,890,909,000. 
Unliquidated  funds  to  the  credit  of  the 
same  agencies  and  items  that  make  up 
this  total  amount  to  $16,925,154,000. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chiiirman.  that  the 
total  personnel  under  tlie  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  military  and  >conomlc.  Includ- 
ing trainees,  amounts  to  77,525.  If  we 
add  to  that  the  Peace  Qorps  and  the  per- 
sonnel In  the  embassle*  in  97  nations  of 
ine  worid,  and  the  recipients  of  this  pro 
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rectly.  this  ever-expanding  fragmentized 
foreign  aid  program. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  only  given  Justifications  about 
10  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
hearings,  we  thought  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  amount  of  money  expended 
and  the  number  of  individuals  involved 
in  working  up  all  these  giveaway  pro- 
grams throughout  the  world.  So  as  to 
make  a  very  factual  case  for  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  Congress,  and  for  the 
country  we  asked  each  one  of  the  area 
directors  who  came  In — there  are  four 
directors  of  the  different  regions  who  are 
charged  with  responsibility  for  dissipat- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  this  total  aid 
program — just  how  many  people  they 
used  In  getting  up  these  justifications. 
Very  much  to  our  surprise,  we  learned 
that  there  are  between  1,600  and  2,400 
people  working  6  months  each  year  to  put 
these  programs  together. 

Your  committee,  with  one  staff  mem- 
ber, gets  these  justification  books  10 
days  before  we  start  the  hearings.  That 
fact  is  in  the  printed  hearings. 

How  ridiculous  can  we  be,  to  appro- 
priate billions  of  dollars  to  these  people, 
to  employ  some  2,400  people  who  do  noth- 
ing but  "cook  up"  excuses  as  to  why  we 
should  continue  the  aid  program?  If 
we  take  the  projects  and  subprojects,  It 
amounts  to  something  like  4,280  in  97 
nations  and  5  territories  aroimd  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  Is  good  to 
put  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the  net 
amount  of  aid  we  have  given  away  since 
the  inception  of  this  program  subsequent 
to  World  War  n.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  gross  amount.  I  am  subtracting  all 
repayments  and  interest.  The  actual 
net  disbursements  have  been  $103  bil- 
lion. The  interest  we  paid  on  the  money 
we  have  borrowed  to  give  away  amounts 
to  $39  billion.  Therefore,  the  total 
amount  of  our  wealth  that  has  been  dis- 
bursed as  foreign  aid,  if  we  include  the 
Interest,  amounts  to  $142  billion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  you  will 
imderstand  as  I  do,  and  as  I  believe  the 
committee  does,  how  little  these  people 
know  about  the  program  and  what  is 
really  needed,  then  this  is  a  constructive 
way  to  support  this  program.  I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  hard  truth  here.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  Early  this  year  the 
people  downtown — and  I  like  to  refer  to 
them  as  the  people  from  downtown — 
submitted  to  the  authorizing  committees, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  requests  for  $4,360,374,000. 
These  programs  are  loose  on  either  end 
and  split  in  the  center.  So  this  wonder- 
ful committee  said.  "We  want  you  to 
price  out  the  cost  of  these  programs." 
Reluctantly  they  finally  priced  out  the 
cost  of  the  programs  that  they  wanted 
for  fiscal  1967.  This  Is  only  one  title  in 
this  bill.  We  are  talking  about  the  so- 
called  mutual  security  only.  The  au- 
thorization request  amounted  to  $4,360,- 
374,000.    Then  the  great  Committee  on 
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$4,109,119,000.  Subsequently  the  bill 
went  over  to  the  other  body.  They  re- 
duced it  down  to  $2,852,762,000.  In  con- 
ference these  two  great  committees 
reached  an  agreement  to  authorize 
$3,500,735,000.  Your  committee  today  m 
presenting  this  bill  recommends  $3,092,- 
762,000  or  a  total  reduction  below  the 
appropriation  request  of  5293,200,000. 
However,  the  point  I  should  like  to  make 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  would  be 
that  the  same  people  who  submitted  a 
budget  estimate  of  $3,385,962,000,  at  the 
same  time  asked  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees to  authorize  $4,360,374,000.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  put  in  a  $1  billion  sur- 
plus in  the  authorizations  request. 

Now,  if  they  would  come  down  to  the 
great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
say,  "We  want  you  to  authorize  $4.36  bil- 
lion," and  then  they  come  down  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  say,  "We 
are  only  asking  for  $3,385  million,"  which 
indicates  an  inflation  of  $1  billion,  then 
how  do  I  know  and  how  does  this  com- 
mittee know  but  what  there  is  a  $1  billion 
inflation  in  the  $3,385  million  appropria- 
tion request?  Give  me  the  answer  to 
that  question,  if  you  can. 

Now,  Mr.  Chau'man,  I  have  said  of- 
ten—and I  shall  say  it  again.  If  I  keep 
my  voice,  whether  I  am  on  the  committee 
or  off  the  committee,  whether  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  on  the  side- 
lines— that  this  bill  has  been  fragment- 
ized. It  has  been  purposely  fragment- 
ized, so  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  have  difficulty  In  adding  up  all 
the  parts  of  this  program  so  as  to  present 
to  the  American  people  exactly  the  cost 
of  this  worldwide  giveaway  program. 

Now  let  us  get  Into  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  have  never  been  mentioned 
in  the  Pi-esident's  message  to  the  Nation. 
He  presented  a  foreign  aid  program  this 
year  in  the  amount  of,  as  I  just  stated. 
$3,385  million.  That  is  only  one  item.  I 
wonder  whether  the  bureaucrats  will  ever 
get  around  to  putting  it  all  in  one  place 
and  tell  the  Congress  and  the  country 
that  the  total  amount  of  foreign  aid 
comes  nearer  being  $11  billion. 

My  friends,  we  also  have  receipts  from 
previous  periods  In  the  amount  of  $246,- 
887,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  Is  made  of  that 
fact.   They  show  it  In  Justifications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  have  the  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  groups.  That  is 
a  part  of  the  continuing  program,  be- 
cause they  do  the  military  planning  in 
the  field.  However,  nothing  is  mentioned 
about  the  increase  that  is  contained 
herein. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  started 
some  19  years  ago  on  the  pretext  that  we 
needed  money  with  which  to  feed  the 
starving  people  of  Europe.  A  good  part 
of  that  appropriation  went  to  buy  food, 
if  not  the  largest  part  of  it. 

But  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  this  frag- 
mentation, they  have  come  up  with  a 
request  in  the  amount  of  $1,617  million 
in  agricultural  commodities,  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  That  aid  Is  Just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  body  as  your  head  Is 
a  part  of  your  body.  That  Is  never  in- 
cluded In  the  total  aid  budget  when  the 
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President  submits  his  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  $250 
million  request  for  the  Inter-American 
Bank  which  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  never  include. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
known  as  IDA,  which  makes  long-term 
loans  and  that  request  is  $104  million. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  the 
Peace  Corps  request,  which  is  in  here  to 
the  tune  of  $112,150,000. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  proceed,  if 
we  may,  to  follow  through  as  to  how  the 
bureaucrats  are  getting  mixed  up  on  their 
justifications  that  they  bring  to  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  factual  fig- 
ures: In  addition  the  administration 
came  in  with  various  types  of  supple- 
mental requests.  The  total  amount  of 
supplemental  requests  amount  to  $1,691 
miUion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  have  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  heard  that  figure 
mentioned  anywhere?  You  cannot, 
when  it  comes  up  and  moves  so  casually 
through  the  legislative  process  of  the 
Congress. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gets  lost  some- 
where in  the  pipeline.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  prefer  to  refer  to  the  total 
amount  requested  in  calendar  year  1966 
and  shall  leave  you  to  pick  the  bill  apart. 

This  bill  does  not  include  $633  million 
for  Vietnam,  which  is  now  in  the  Defense 
Department  appropriations.  That  has 
been  transferred  out  of  this  bill  into  the 
Defense  Department  for  the  duration. 
It  was,  however,  originally  a  part  of  this 
bill.  It  is  going  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  foreign  aid.  It  is  military  assist- 
ance, but  is  no  longer  in  this  bill. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  the 
$300  miUion  supplemental  that  went  to 
replenish  the  military  assistance  program 
because  of  the  use  of  section  510  special 
authority  during  fiscal  1966. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  had  $315 
million  for  supporting  assistance  and 
$140  million  for  the  Far  Eastern  Bank 
which  comes  imder  foreign  assistance. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  another 
item  that  got  lost  in  a,  supplemental  in 
the  amount  of  $100  million  which  was  for 
the  contingency  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not  apologize  for 
having  some  knowledge  of  this  bill.  I 
have  lived  with  it  for  many  years.  Cer- 
tainly I  think  I  would  enjoy  greater  pres- 
tige with  my  subconunittee,  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  with 
the  people  downtown,  and  certain  other 
people  around  town,  if  I  could  come  in 
here  and  brag  on  this  bill.  However, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  krww  too  much  about 
this  Mil  to  brag  on  it. 

/4r.  Chairman,  I  am  only  a  country 
boy,  but  I  will  yield  to  no  one  when  it 
comes  to  explaining  this  foreign  aid  bill, 
because  I  have  made  it  my  life's  work. 

I  am  not  in  Congress  to  make  friends, 
I  am  here  to  try  to  protect  195  million 
Americans.    And  I  am  getting  tired. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  giv- 
ing away  of  wealth  is  no  new  concept 
In  foreign  policy.    This  was  practiced 


back  in  the  Biblical  days  in  the  time  of 
the  Babylonians.  If  you  go  back  to  the 
time  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  the  early 
days  of  Turkey  and  Portugal,  you  will 
find  that  they,  too,  started  out  on  one  of 
these  foreign  aid  programs,  and  they  fell 
flat  on  their  faces. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  about  this 
program? 

This  Nation  became  great,  free,  strong 
and  wealthy,  built  upon  trade,  not  the 
giving  away  of  our  wealth. 

Please  go  back  and  read  the  debate  of 
some  19  years  ago  and  see  how  the  older 
Members,  fortified  with  seniority,  pleaded 
for  $15  billion  for  17  nations  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  and  contrast  that,  if  you  will, 
to  $142  billion,  19  years  later,  and  97 
nations  and  5  territories.  What  has 
this  actually  done  to  us?  Let  us  go  to 
the  record  furnished  by  the  people  from 
downtown. 

On  December  31,  1952,  we  had  gold 
reserves  of  $23,252  million.  The  gold 
holdings  of  the  free  countries  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1952,  amounted  to  $13,028  mil- 
lion. Now  let  us  move  up  to  December 
31.1965.  The  gold  flow  to  foreign  coun- 
tries from  our  stocks  during  that  period 
of  time  reduced  our  gold  holdings  down 
to  $13,733  million.  By  this  outpouring 
of  our  gold,  and  purchasing  the  newly 
mined  gold  other  nations  built  their  gold 
reserves  up  to  $28.2  billion. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  dollar 
is  strong  only  so  long  as  it  has  gold  back- 
ing. The  minute  it  loses  its  gold  backing 
the  dollar  will  no  longer  be  the  prestige 
ciurency  of  the  world. 

You  know  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  ultimate  in  security  was  nothing 
more  than  this  yellow  metal.  When  a 
country  loses  that,  it  no  longer  has  a 
prestige  currency. 

So  our  gold  holdings  have  fallen  in 
this  period  to  $13,733  million  as  of 
December  31.  Today  it  is  down  to 
$13,247  million. 

Listen  to  this,  if  you  will.  This  is  your 
country.  Foreign  governments  held  on 
December  31.  1952.  $10,540,100,000  of 
short-term  dollar  claims — not  long-term, 
but  short-term — against  our  gold  re- 
serves. And  while  reducing  our  gold 
reserves,  from  dollars  we  gave  them  or 
that  they  earned  from  their  exports,  they 
not  only  reduced  our  gold  holdings,  but 
they  increased  their  short-term  dollar 
claims  against  our  gold  reserves  to 
$29,071,800,000. 

So,  as  we  discuss  this  bill  this  after- 
noon let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  out- 
standing approximately  $30  billion  in 
short-term  claims  against  our  gold  re- 
serves. It  is  not  expected  that  all  of  these 
nations  will  make  a  demand  for  our 
gold  for  their  dollars,  but  if  that  demand 
should  come,  according  to  my  arithmetic, 
you  caimot  pay  a  debt  of  $30  billion  with 
$13  billion. 

We  have  been  reprimanded  recently  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  to  get 
our  fiscal  house  in  order.  Many  of  the 
European  bankers  are  also  telling  us  to 
get  our  house  in  order,  "You  are  getting 
in  trouble.  You  are  losing  your  world 
markets,  you  are  going  in  debt." 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from 
1950  to  1965,  Inclusive,  the  n.S.  doUar 


deficit  balance  of  payments  amoimted  to 
$31,262  million.  Remember  that  while 
the  nations  were  actually  waxing  fat  with 
the  aid  that  we  gave  them,  they  were  able 
to  reduce  our  gold  holdings  down  to  $13.- 
723  million,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
built  up  their  short-term  claims  against 
our  gold  to  $30  billion. 

It  is  in  the  hearings;  it  is  in  the  printed 
record.  Many  years  ago  I  stated  to  the 
House — I  think  it  was  the  first  year  I 
brought  this  bill  out — that  we  were  giving 
too  much  aid  to  the  Eiu'opesm  nations 
We  still  had  substantial  military  aid  go 
ing  to  the  European  nations.  I  said 
•  While  we  are  crediting  these  people  with 
free  dollars  with  which  they  may  requisi- 
tion our  goods,  they  are  accumulating 
short-term  dollar  credits,  and  the  minute 
you  stop  aid,  they  will  use  the  dollars 
they  have  accumulated  to  buy  our  gold." 
And  during  the  8-year  period,  1958-1965, 
European  nations  bought  $7.3  billion  of 
our  gold. 

This  is  from  the  record.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  about  this  that  the  AID 
people  should  be  ashamed  of,  because  it 
is  based  on  the  Treasury's  figures.  From 
1958  to  1965.  inclusive,  we  made  available 
some  $31  billion  in  foreign  aid  to  the 
European  nations.  You  can  look  at  the 
record  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  our 
gold  they  have  purchased.  You  can  also 
look  at  the  record  and  ascertain  the 
amount  of  short-term  dollar  credits  they 
built  up  during  that  time. 

Is  that  not  worth  considering.  Chris- 
tian though  we  may  be,  and  charitable 
though  we  may  be? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  something 
in  this  country  to  protect,  too.  and  that 
is  our  world  markets.  The  intricate 
mechanism  that  operates  our  world  mar- 
kets is  competition.  We  are  moving  out 
of  a  competitive  basis.  We  have  sub.si- 
dized  many  of  our  commodities.  Today, 
you  could  not  sell  a  bale  of  cotton  with- 
out subsidizing  it  at  the  rate  of  6  V2  cents 
a  pound.  You  can  buy  stainless  steel 
commodities  going  into  many  refrigera- 
tors, and  especially  commercial  refriger- 
ators, at  $34  a  ton  delivered  at  dockside 
cheaper  than  you  can  buy  the  steel  at 
Pittsburgh.  So,  if  you  check  into  the 
amount  of  subsidizing  we  are  doing  to 
hold  our  world  markets,  you,  too,  will  be 
somewhat  frightened.  If  you  have  any 
real  way  of  analyzing  the  situation,  you 
may  observe  a  world  trade  deficit.  We 
make  the  claim  of  being  a  net  exporter. 
But  everything  we  give  away,  whether  it 
is  in  the  form  of  grant  aid  or  long-term 
aid,  we  claim  as  an  export.  Everything 
except  military  aid  is  included  as  an 
export. 

But  to  actually  pin  this  thing  down, 
look  at  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
You  then  see  what  has  happened. 
1  One  of  the  appropriations  in  this  bill 
is  to  IDA,  and  let  me  explain  IDA  to 
those  of  you  who  have  been  too  busy  on 
your  own  committees.  IDA  is  one  of 
the  agencies  developed  by  these  spend- 
ers. Several  years  ago  when  they 
thought  we  were  getting  ready  to  phase 
out  the  AID  program,  they  had  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  fat  cats,  you  un- 
derstand, drawing  big  salaries  flying  all 
over  the  world,  who  did  not  want  to  lose 
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rtincy  names  on 

aell  the  idea  to 

It  is  grant  aid 


those  jobs,  so  they  started  cooking  up 

fancy  names  such  as  Pdace  Corps,  IDA, 

the  lADB,  and  so  forth,  Ip  the  belief  that 

if  you  put  one  of  those 

it.  it  would  be  easy  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  America. 

nevertheless. 

What  is  IDA — it  is  th^  International 
Development  Association; 
of  the  World  Bank  to  v.hich  we  contrib- 
ute about  40  percent  of  its  resources. 
All  of  the  other  nations  Contribute  about 
60  percent.  But  when  iyou  actually  go 
into  it,  you  will  find  jttiat  practically 
every  one  of  the  contribiuting  nations  to 
IDA  recognize  that  all  |;his  money  goes 
to  their  former  colonies  |vrhere  they  have 
strong  cultural  and  tradpi  ties. 

You  ought  to  read  some  of  the  debates. 
They  say,  "If  we  put  up  3  percent,  we 
can  get  the  United  States  to  put  up  40 
percent,  and  all  of  the  money  will  go  to 
our  former  colorUes." 

But  how  do  they  ooirate?  It  is  a 
supplement  to  the  reguWr  U.S.  bilateral 
foreign  aid  program.  If  I  we  cut  $100  mil- 
lion here,  they  can  fund  the  same  proj- 
ects out  of  IDA.  IDA  provides  loans  with 
a  50-year  repayment  and  a  10 -year  grace 
period.  They  never  pay  over  a  quarter 
of  1  percent  surcharg^  for  10  years, 
and  they  pay  only  1  |  percent  of  the 
principal  for  10  years,  taaid  then  3  per- 
cent a  year  for  the  renjaining  30  years. 

We  also  have  the  I  Inter-American 
Bank  and  the  Far  Eastjern  Bank.  One 
window  of  the  Inter-American  is  the 
"soft  term  window"  and  we  have  an 
appropriation  in  this  bijli  of  $250  million 
for  that  purpose. 

What  I  endeavored  tp  do — and  I  am 
not  too  sure  all  the  menjibers  of  the  sub- 
committee appreciated!  this  quite  as 
much  as  some  of  the  other  members 
will — is  to  put  all  of  these  aid  programs 
together  in  one  place,  po  we  will  know 
what  the  total  amount  q(  aid  and  assist- 
ance we  are  giving  aw^y.  Aid  and  as- 
sistance are  synonymouk 

The  Export-Import  Qank  is  a  good 
agency,  but  some  of  theik-;  loans  now  have 
maturities  of  up  to  25  y^rs. 

May  I  make  this  observation,  and  then 
I  am  going  to  yield  and  oonclude.  What 
brought  about  all  this  fragmentation  of 
the  program,  all  these  agencies  that 
were  unheard  of  several  years  ago,  is 
that  we  had  a  little  different  attitude 
back  in  those  days  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  in  the  Congress.  They 
said,  "We  want  this  program  phased  out. 
They  promised  it  when  we  staited  the 
program.    Let  us  start  phasing  this  out." 

I  accepted  that  most  Idifflcult  position 
and  started  the  phaseoiut  with  the  co- 
operation of  this  committee.  In  1956, 
which  was  11  years  agoj  we  reduced  this 
bill  to  $2,700,000,000.  Vh&t  was  before 
we  had  all  of  these  othjer  agencies  that 
cost  billions  of  dollars.]  We  brought  it 
down  to  $3.7  billion,  $3  3,  $3.7,  and  $3.9 
billion.  We  got  it  dowJn  in  1964  to  $3 
billion.  I 

But  now  we  have  cr^lited  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  and  the  Far  Eastern 
Bank,  the  Public  Law  480  program,  the 
Peace  Corps,  IDA,  etc.  But  they  found 
out  that  the  new  Members  of  Congress 
were  a  little  bit  more  sympathetic  and 


understanding  and  charitable.  They 
found  out  that  they  could  continue  giv- 
ing this  so-called  bilateral  mutual  secu- 
rity aid  and  get  funds  for  all  these  other 
programs  at  the  same  time. 

That  is  why,  if  we  take  the  supple- 
mentals  that  fall  in  during  the  fiscal 
year  and  all  the  requests,  including  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  then  we  find  we  are 
dangerously  close  to  $11  billion  in  the 
different  brands  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Louisiana  for 
yielding. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  satisfaction  that  this  appro- 
priation bill  is  on  the  floor  today.  If 
past  experience  means  anything,  it  means 
we  are  getting  toward  adjournment,  be- 
cause in  the  few  years  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  found  out  we  would  only  be  getting 
this  legislation  shortly  before  adjourn- 
ment.   So  this  is  some  encouragement. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  that  I  appreciate  the 
opposition  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee have  offered  to  fragmentation  of 
aid  legislation.  I  feel  that  further 
fragmentation  would  certainly  not  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  in 
its  efforts  to  assist  those  who  are  worthy 
of  assistance  in  the  eyes  of  whatever 
administration  might  be  in  power. 

The  gentleman  spoke  of  IDA  as  being 
an  arm  of  the  World  Bank.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  question  whether  or  not  IDA, 
as  an  arm  of  the  World  Bank,  is  a 
primary  source  of  financing  for  Amer- 
ican-produced goods  sold  overseas  as 
part  of  the  aid  program? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  secondary.  But 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  even  the 
AID  people  wear  dark  glasses  today 
when  they  say,  "Remember  my  friends, 
90  percent  of  this  money  is  spent  in  the 
United  States." 

My  answer  is  that  if  all  this  money  Is 
spent  in  the  United  States  and  helps 
maintain  our  prosperity,  then  let  us  triple 
the  program  and  triple  our  prosperity. 
What  actually  happens  in  many  of  these 
nations  is  that  when  we  credit  them  with 
dollars  by  which  they  can  requisition 
what  they  need,  in  many  instances  it  re- 
leases to  them  the  dollars  they  earn  from 
their  exports  to  buy  our  gold  and 
securities.  In  many  instances  they  would 
have  spent  the  dollars  they  earned  from 
their  exports  in  bussing  these  items. 
Something  accounts  for  the  dollar  situa- 
tion becoming  worse,  and  something  ac- 
counts for  the  gold  continuing  to  be 
depleted. 

The  mahi  thing  is.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman,  with  all  due  respect  to  these 
people  who  administer  this  program, 
there  are  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
doing  everything  within  their  power  to 
channel  all  bilateral  aid  into  interna- 
tional organizations,  where  it  cannot  be 
found. 

We  give  these  intematioiud  organiza- 
tions fancy  names  to  Justify  more  appro- 
priations. 

When  we  transfer  $104  million  this 
year  over  to  the  International  Develop- 


ment Association,  we  lose  the  right  to 
further  detailed  examination.  If  some- 
one calls  downtown  and  asks,  "What  is 
IDA'S  imexpended  balance?"  they  tell 
us  it  is  zero.  Then  we  have  to  prod, 
plead,  beg,  and  urge  to  get  them  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  international  orga- 
nization to  ascertain  what  i£  tlie  amount 
of  unliquidated  funds. 

Even  though  we  have  been  putting 
only  $104  million  a  year  in — that  is  for 
3  years — prior  to  that  we  put  in  about 
$424  million,  if  I  remember  correctly; 
nevertheless,  IDA,  on  June  30  had  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $1,323  million. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
said  earlier  that  the  United  States 
makes  a  contribution  equal  to  about  40 
percent  of  the  amount  of  resources 
available  to  IDA,  and  other  nations 
which  participate  supply  60  percent. 
For  my  own  information,  can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  whether  or  not  that  40 
percent  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributes to  the  operating  funds  of  IDA 
is  more  or  less  than  what  American  free 
enterpi-ise  receives  for  financing  goods 
for  use  overseas?  How  does  the  percent- 
age of  money  we  contribute  compare 
with  the  amount  of  money  made  avail- 
able to  American  industry  for  its  prod- 
ucts as  a  result  of  IDA's  loans? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  no  manda- 
tory provision  of  the  bill  which  would 
require  IDA  to  spend  any  of  its  resources 
in  the  United  States.  However,  I  un- 
derstand that  attout  80  percent  of  IDA's 
and  the  World  Bank's  procurement  is  in 
the  United  States. 

May  I  also  say  that,  many  times,  na- 
tions not  too  friendly  to  the  United 
States  are  getting  aid  out  of  IDA  or  at 
least  out  of  some  of  the  international 
funds  that  this  committee  handles.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  go  into 
it,  but  when  we  mix  our  contribution 
with  everyone  else's  money,  and  then  we 
make  an  allocation,  we  cannot  specifi- 
cally say  those  are  American  dollars. 

It  is  rather  complicated.  We  could 
consume  at  least  2  weeks  discussing  this 
bill.   We  do  not  have  that  much  time. 

I  trust  I  have  answered  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  appreciate,  and 
I  believe  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
also  appreciate,  the  hours,  weelts,  and 
months  of  work  which  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee  have  put  forth  in  an 
effort  to  bring  the  best  possible  bill  to 
the  House. 

Again  I  say  I  appreciate  the  opposition 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  have 
offered  to  fragmentation  of  this  foreign 
aid  legislation.  I  beheve  the  authoriza- 
tion committee,  the  Cotiunittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  is  deserving  of  that  same 
commendation  in  opposition  to  fragmen- 
tation of  this  legislation. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  matter  of  foreign 
aid  than  any  other  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  not  say  I 
have  any  greater  knowledge,  but  the 
others  have  not  convinced  me  that  they 
have  greater  knowledge.  Until  they  do, 
I  shall  have  to  support  the  conclusions 
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of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  on  this 
biU. 

Mr.   OEOROE  W.  ANDREWS.     Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
io  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  subcom- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana for  10  years.  I  know  of  no  harder 
worker  in  this  Congress  than  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  He  knows  his  subject 
as  well  as  any  other  Member  knows  any 
other  subject.    He  works  hard. 

As  he  stated  earlier,  he  lives  with  this 
bill  365  days  a  year. 

No  man  has  saved  the  taxpayers  more 
money  than  has  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana.  I  congratulate 
him  for  the  way  he  has  handled  the  bill 
(od&v. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Some  people  believe  I  am  stubborn. 
I  am  not;  I  am  Just  persistent. 

BCay  I  say  this,  as  I  conclude.  Our 
gold  is  disappearing  rapidly.  The  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  continues  to 
persist.  In  addition,  we  have  $30  billion 
of  short-term  claims  against  our  gold 
reserves.  What  kind  of  a  position  would 
we  be  in  if  we  should  get  a  demand  to 
pay  off  the  $30  billion  In  gold,  and  we 
only  have  $13  billion?  Keep  in  mind 
always.  If  you  are  new  Members,  brilliant 
men  with  great  wisdom,  that  this  is  a 
new  concept  in  our  foreign  policy.  Our 
coimtry  became  great  and  free  and  jxjw- 
erful  quickly  because  we  operated  on 
trade  and  not  on  semiappeasement  and 
not  on  giving  our  wealth  away  every  time 
a  foreign  dignitary  visits  our  country. 

One  final  statement.  I  will  defend 
this  bill  against  all  amendments  because 
I  am  representing  the  committee.  It  Is 
a  great  committee  with  much  wisdom, 
many  degrees,  and  long  tenures.  They 
say  that  this  is  the  minimum  by  which 
our  eommitmenta  can  be  met.  It  ts 
upon  that  basis  that  I  will  defend  the  bill 
against  all  amendments,  even  though  the 
amendments  may  represent  my  personal 
views. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
am  going  to  get  a  reprimand  if  I  do  not 
return  to  my  seat  and  3^eld  time  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  let  him 
yield  to  the  Members  on  that  side.  I 
thank  the  Members  for  their  patience. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  last  year's  de- 
bate on  the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions bill  the  able  and  experienced  cliair- 
man  of  our  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee [Mr.  Passman]  told  the  House  of 
his  mother's  beautiful  Rhode  Island 
roaster,  whose  desire  to  habitually  fly  the 
coop,  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  told  us  that  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  his  mother's  rooster,  his 
wings  had  been  dipped.  He  said  he 
would  not  try  to  fly  out  of  the  yard,  and 

he  expressed  the  hope  that  his  wtngs 

would  sprout  again. 
During  this  year's  subcommittee  bear* 

ings  on  appropriations  bill  we  have  be- 


fore us  tods^,  it  was  encouraging  to  hear 
our  chairman  state  that  "They  are 
grouting  a  little  now."  He  explained 
to  the  subcommittee:  "We  can  now  hear 
a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  occasionally 
that  iB,  extremely  encouraging." 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  have  been 
hearing  voices  speaking  out  very  dis- 
tinctly regarding  foreign  aid  spending 
for  some  time.  They  are  the  voices  of 
our  constituents.  American  taxpayers, 
who  have  questioned  many  aspects  of 
this  multibillion-doUar  program  which 
like  "Ole  Man  River"  has  Just  kept  roll- 
ing along  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  being  heard 
in  many  congressional  districts  across 
America.  We  have  succeeded  in  making 
necessary  reductions  in  the  administra- 
tion's 1967  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions. In  fact,  total  spending  under  this 
bill  has  been  cut  nearly  7»^  percent  under 
the  administration's  requests  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

As  we  proceed  with  consideration  of 
this  foreign  aid  spending  bill,  we  shoul-l 
keep  in  mind  that  the  United  States  Is 
involved  in  a  costly  war  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  a  commitment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  boys  who  are 
fighting  there. 

The  Congress  already  has  voted  $58 
billion  in  defense  spending  for  fiscal  1967. 
And,  although  that  bill  is  not  yet  on  the 
President's  desk,  we  were  recently  in- 
formed by  our  distinguished  Appropria- 
tions Committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI,  that  a 
sizable  supplemental  defense  appropria- 
tions request  will  come  up  early  next 
year.  He  estimated  it  could  range  any- 
where from  $5  to  $15  billion— and 
it  also  raises  the  distinct  possibility  of 
an  income  tax  increase  for  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Meanwhile,  here  at  home  we  are  wres- 
tling with  serious  inflationary  pressures, 
high  interest  rates,  and  tight  money. 
Many  of  us,  particularly  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle,  have  been  warning  for  some 
time  that  the  Johnson  administration 
must  establish  priorities  for  domestic 
spending  programs,  and  postpone  non- 
essential expenditures  including  defer- 
ring certain  new  Great  Society  programs. 
On  April  28,  1966,  when  the  fiscal  1967 
budget  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, additional  views  submitted  by  mi- 
nority members  of  the  subcommittee 
declared: 

Prudent  Government  fiscal  policies — lor 
example,  a  reducUon  In  nonesaentlal  do- 
mestic spending,  are  a  better,  more  equitable, 
and  far  more  Just  method  of  bringing  about 
restraint  In  an  overheating  economy. 

With  prospects  of  an  Increase — not  a  de- 
crease— in  defense  outlays  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  necessity  dictates  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  face  up  to  the  bard  choices 
that  lay  ahead. 

This  administration  must  face  up  to  the 
need  of  setting  a  realistic  set  of  prlOTltles 
ion  nondefense  spending  programs  so  that 
the  Ckjngresi,  In  Its  wisdom,  can  reduce  dollar 
antounts  In  some  Instences  and  defer  pro- 
grams in  other  Instances  In  ojrd«  to  bring 
Inflationary  pressures  under  control. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  foreign  assistance 
apprcHPriation  bill  for  1967,  as  reported 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
recommends  appropriations  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion, of  which  $2.3  billion  is  for  the  most 
publicized  part  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— economic  assistance — and  $825 
million  for  military  assistance.  The  bal- 
ance is  made  up  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
for  investment  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  $104  million  for  the 
International  Development  Association, 
$110  million  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  $93 
million  for  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  as- 
sistance to  refugees. 

I  want  to  restate  here  the  first  para- 
graph on  page  2  of  the  committee 
report: 

Not  every  member  of  the  committee  agrees 
with  every  reconunendation  In  the  accom- 
panying foreign  assistance  bill.  Some  would 
favor  further  reductions  In  amounts. 

As  every  Member  of  the  House  knows, 
the  only  way  any  bill  becomes  law  is  for 
each  of  us  to  make  compromises.  We 
frequently  do  not  agree  with  every  line 
in  legislative  bills,  or  every  item  in  ap- 
propriation tills,  but  we  accept  the  com- 
promise nearest  to  our  desires.  Many  of 
the  cuts  in  this  appropriations  bill  ex- 
actly follow  my  recommendations.  I 
studied  the  program  carefully  during 
our  lengthy  hearings  la  the  subcommit- 
tee. Although  in  many  instances  I 
would  prefer  to  be  here  In  the  well  of 
the  House  recommending  smaller 
amounts,  I  am  .satisfied  that  the  cut  of 
$295  million  was  the  highest  that  would 
be  approved  by  our  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Appropriations  Conmiittee. 

The  President  on  September  8,  1966, 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  message  on  fiscal 
policy  and  stable  economic  growth  in 
which  he  said  he  proposes  to  teke 
"strong  measures  to  reduce  lower  prior- 
ity Federal  expenditures."  He  said  his 
best  present  estimate  that  a  reduction  of 
10  percent — approximately  $3  billion- 
will  be  required  from  that  portion  of  the 
budget. 

On  September  8,  the  day  after  the 
President  signed  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  he  announced  he  would 
reduce  expenditures  for  the  programs 
covered  by  that  bill.  Following  his 
promise  to  reduce  domestic  nondefense 
spending,  I  hope  he  will  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  control  expenditures  in  the 
foreign  aid  programs  as  well. 

Throughout  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, there  were  repeated  examples  of 
certain  programs  within  this  foreign  aid 
budget  which  were  being  given  priority 
to  progress  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
were  asked  to  reduce  or  eliminate  similar 
programs  in  our  own  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  when  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  the  budget  last  January, 
there  was  a  cut  in  the  request  for  land- 
grant  coUeges  in  the  United  States. 
Agriculture  research  programs  were  re- 
duced, too.  Historically,  these  have  been 
worthy  programs. 

The  administration  also  made  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  other  agricultural  pro- 
grams including  soil  conservation,  exten- 
sion services,  the  school  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs. 
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It  was  then  quite  a  3hock  to  receive 
requests  from  AID  for  appropriations  for 
land-grant  colleges  in  other  countries, 
Brazil  for  exsunple.  We  were  told  that 
"the  development  of  a  land-type  system 
in  which  educational  aiid  governmental 
institutions  share  reseJEirch  findings  is 
considered  an  important  element  in 
Brazil's  efforts  to  improve  its  agricul- 
tural production." 

After  receiving  testliripny  on  the  needs 
of  India,  we  were  surprised  when  the 
representatives  of  the  P?ftce  Corps,  justi- 
fying 1,200  agricultural 
said: 

India  has  had  enormol^s  help  from  the 
World  Bank  and  others,  but  when  the  aid 
gets  down  to  the  peasan ;  he  doesn't  know 
how  to  use  It.  The  Peso ;  Corps  volunteers 
srlll  be  teaching  basic  ru  Umentary  agricul- 
ture, the  use  of  Insectlcl^ps  and  pesticides, 
rodent  and  pest  control. 


viorkers  in  India, 


We  understood  in  anrWal 
was  being  done.    In  fa 
many  years  ago — in 
1st  session,  on  the  mu 
gram  appropriations 
mittee  was  told  in  India 


th^ 
fori 


The  food  problem  can  bfe 
broadly,  it  Is  possible  to  in  Tp 
In  Indian  agriculture  fastqe 
Hon  can  Increase.    That 


f 


hi^ 

It  is  very  discouraging 
Corps,  after  all  these 
teach  basic  rudlmenta^ 
India. 

This  budget  provide; 
efforts  by  AID  to  expand! 
tension  service  activities 
oped  countries.    On  pa^' 
of  the  printed  hearingpj 
following    paragraph 
budget  justification : 


In  fiscal  1967,  AID  will 
tlve  efforts  to  Improve   . 
Agricultural  research  cen 
veloped  countries  and  par 
will  Increase  Its  support 
grant  universities   and 
Agriculture  to  strengthen 
in  the  development  of 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latlii 
win  also  be  channeled  thrt 
and  International   center  i 
tlonal  Rice  Research 
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:  c>iow  in  my  con- 

tl  lire    are    many 

universities,    re- 


Here  at  home,  and  I 
gressional    district, 

schools,   colleges   and , 

search  organizations  w^ch  find  it  dif- 
flcult,  often  impossible,  and  are  frequent- 
ly frustrated  in  their  efiorts  to  secure 
through  established  F^ieral  programs 
research  funds.  They  often  call  on  their 
Congressman  to  determine  the  status  of 
their  requests  and  the  answer  we  get 
most  often  is  that  Congress  did  not  ap- 
propriate sufficient  fUnds  for  such 
projects.  I 

However,  during  heatings.  I  was  in- 
formed of  research  projects  financed  by 
AID  ranging  from  a  ^0,000  research 
project  for  teaching  En^ish  as  a  second 
language  in  sub-Saharsn  Africa  to  an- 
other project  designed  to  develop  a 
mathematics  curricului»  in  Africa. 

Here  at  home,  our  cplleges  and  uni- 
versities, both  private  |ind  pubUc.  are 
struggling  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing financial  burdens.    They  have 


had  to  frequently  increase  tuitions. 
Taxpayers  also  are  bearing  a  heavy 
burden  to  support  public  universities. 
Private  institutions  have  expanded  their 
fundraising  programs. 

However,  through  this  foreign  aid 
program  American  taxpayers  will  put  up 
$3  million  this  year  for  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  an  increase  of  $1 
million  which  I  was  informed  will  be 
used  to  pay  operational  expenses.  When 
I  asked  why  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  operational  contribution,  Mr.  Gaud, 
now  Director  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  repUed: 

Basically,  It  is  a  matter  of  increasing  costs 
to  the  college,  and  an  inability  to  raise 
more  funds  either  by  subscription,  or  by 
raising  tuition. 

Here  at  home,  homebuilders  and 
home  buyers  are  experiencing  a  serious 
financial  crisis.  Tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates  have  posed  a  real  economic 
threat  to  this  important  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  Federal  Government,  which 
must  go  into  the  money  market  to  bor- 
row the  necessary  funds  to  finance  this 
foreign  aid  program,  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  many  of  the  new  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, is  paying  nearly  6  percent  interest 
on  some  of  recent  debentures. 

However,  m  the  foreign  aid  program 
we  find  that  74.7  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  U.S.  loan  commitments  of 
$7,122,200,000  had  interest  rates  of  less 
than  4  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  trying  to 
get  across  here  is  not  a  condemnation  of 
this  program,  but  to  declare  that  these 
are  times  which  require  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  for  programs  which 
are  necessary  both  on  the  domestic  and 
international  fronts. 

Many  times  during  our  hearings,  I 
asked  administration  witnesses,  "Is  this 
a  necessary  expenditure  during  time  of 
war?"  I  urge  the  President  to  weigh 
that  question  carefully  before  every 
commitment  is  made  for  additional  non- 
defense  disbmsement.  We  know  many 
of  the  projects  funded  by  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  do  not  meet  this  test. 

Administration  witnesses  during  our 
hearings  admitted  many  times  projects 
were  not  "necessary"  but  said  they  were 
desirable.  We  urge  the  administration 
to  defer  "desirable"  projects  and  commit 
the  American  taxpayers  only  to  those 
that  are  "necessary." 

Tomorrow's  headlines  probably  will 
inform  the  American  people  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  $3.6 
billion  in  foreign  aid  spending  for  fis- 
cal 1967.  This  is  the  appropriation  that 
gets  the  attention  and  publicity.  We 
know  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  story. 

The  foreign  aid  program  over  the 
years  has  become  spread  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  in  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Because  it  is  so 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  execu- 
tive branch,  it  is  considered  piecemeal  by 
Congress — scattered  through  10  appro- 
priation bills. 

The  American  taxpayers  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  session 
of  Congress  has  received  total  requests 
of  $9.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1967  for 
programs  involving  international  activi- 


ties. They  are  itemized  in  our  report  on 
page  4.  We  also  should  note  here  that 
this  year's  total  is  $662,442,000  higher 
than  in  1966. 

In  addition  to  the  $9.2  billion  referred 
to  there  are  other  programs  in  the  for- 
eign aid  area.  For  example,  there  are 
the  Sugar  Act  and  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  which  involve  sub- 
stantial foreign  aid  subsidies. 

Also  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  table  in  the  report  on  page  4.  List- 
ing unhquidated  funds  for  those  selected 
programs  involving  international  activ- 
ities on  June  30,  1966,  of  a  startling  $16.9 
billion.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  is  in 
addition  to  the  $9.2  billion  that  has  been 
requested  this  year.  Certainly  in  time 
of  war  this  country  is  being  most  gener- 
ous to  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

During  our  recent  hearings  we  were 
amazed  to  learn  in  the  economic  aid 
program  since  March  31,  1964,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  hired  2,828  additional  employees 
who  are  U.S.  nationals.  The  number 
consists  of  835  who  are  on  the  AID  pay- 
roll and  1,993  who  are  working  for  con- 
tractors and  other  agencies,  making  a 
total  employment  of  U.S.  nationals  on 
June  30,  1966,  of  13,219. 

The  President  on  May  20,  1966,  sent  a 
memorandiun  to  heads  of  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  which  he 
said: 

I  would  like  each  department  and  agency 
to  adopt  formal  programs  of  .  .  .  deferring 
the  filling  of  vacant  positions. 

The  report  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  the  next  month — the 
month  of  June  1966 — reported  that  AID 
employed  15,472  people,  an  increase  of 
493  over  May— and  further  that  379  of 
those  employees  were  right  here  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 
In  July — the  next  month — AID  employ- 
ment again  went  up — ^by  197  employees — 
of  which  134  were  in  this  Washington, 
D.C,  area.  In  other  words,  during  the 
2  months  immediately  after  the  Presi- 
dent's order  to  stop  filling  vacancies,  AID 
employment  increased  by  690,  of  which 
513  were  in  this  area. 

There  are  two  projects  in  Cuba  which 
have  been  receiving  assistance  from  the 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram. Because  the  United  States  con- 
tributes 40  percent  of  the  money  that 
goes  into  the  entire  program,  I  have  been 
concerned  that  part  of  our  contribution 
would  make  its  way  through  the  United 
Nations  to  Cuba.  Because  of  testimony 
I  developed  during  om-  hearings  and  my 
recommendation,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  added  the  following 
amendment  to  the  language  of  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

Provided.  That  the  President  shaU  seek  to 
assure  that  no  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  development  program  authorized  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  shall  be  used  for  projects  for  eco- 
nomic or  technical  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime. 

Any  budget  prepared  for  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  an  estimate  of  the  broad- 
est sort.  It  is  bsised  on  conjecture  of  the 
number  and  extent  of  projects  which 
wUl  be  approved  by  our  Government  and 
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the  host  goTemments,  development  of 
worldwide  situations,  and  the  physical 
ability  to  spend  the  money  appropriated. 

The  administration  presents  its  re- 
quests for  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
to  the  Congress  on  an  "illustrative" 
basi&  It  tells  the  Appropriations  Coti- 
mittee  how  it  plans  to  use  the  mon(7. 
However,  it  can  spend  the  money  in  lui 
entirely  different  manner,  once  the  ap- 
propriation is  made.  For  example,  it 
would  be  entirely  possible  to  request  an 
appropriation  for  construction  of  a  dam 
in  one  country  but  spend  the  money  to 
build  a  bridge  In  another  country.  Tes- 
timony given  during  subcommltee  hear- 
ings revealed  a  vivid  example: 

Mr.  Passman.  Thla  la  the  extreme.  You 
could  justify  funds  for  a  hospital  In  auat«- 
mala  and  build  a  summer  resort  In  Algeria, 
couldnt  you.  and  still  be  within  the  law? 

Ifr.  Htttchimbon.  We  could  submit,  aa  part 
of  our  presentation  to  the  Congress,  an  ex- 
pectation that  we  were  going  to  build  a 
hospital. 

Itr.  Passmak.  In  Oiiatemala? 

Mr.  HTTTCBiNsoif.  Yes,  and  find  we  could 
could  not  build  that  hospital.  We  could, 
with  funds  that  are  appropriated  to  us.  build 
the  summer  resort  in  Morocco  If  it  contrib- 
uted to  the  economic  deTclopment  of  Mo- 
rocco. 

During  our  subcommittee  hearings,  I 
asked  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator, Bureau  of  Africa,  for  AID: 

Do  you  make  the  same  kind  of  presenta- 
tion to  this  committee  or  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  cost-benefit  ratio  and  values  to 
the  United  States  of  these  projects? 

He  replied  that  no  such  review  is  made 
by  anyone  in  the  legislative  branch.  He 
told  me  with  respect  to  loans  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  to  make  such  a 
presentation.  There  are  probably  better 
than  600  projects  In  the  African  region 
alone.  But  with  respect  to  loan  projects, 
they  do  make  an  analysis  of  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio.  He  said  they  are  required 
by  law  on  water  projects  to  make  the 
same  kind  of  cost-beneflt  calculations  as 
are  required  in  the  United  States.  On 
nonwater  projects  they  make  a  calcula- 
tlMi  of  the  internal  rate  of  return  or  the 
present  value  method  of  calculating 
benefits.  He  said  it  is  done  administra- 
tively. It  is  reviewed  by  an  interagency 
committee  in  the  executive  branch  but 
it  is  not  reviewed  by  the  legislative 
branch. 

On  page  486  of  part  2  of  the  hearings 
you  also  can  read  of  ongoing  projects 
in  the  African  region  not  initially  justi- 
fied to  Congress: 

There  are  619  ongoing  projects  forecast 
to  b«  active  in  the  Africa  region  In  fiscal  year 
1907.  Of  the  905.7  mllUon  proposed  for 
fiscal  year  1967  funding  or  technical  coopera- 
tion and  supporting  assistance  projects,  943.7 
mUllon  will  be  used  to  fund  233  projects 
which  were  started  over  the  past  several  years 
prior  to  betng  Initially  presented  to  Congresa 
or  are  breakouts  of  projects  which  were 
started  before  betng  presented  to  Gongreas. 
All  of  these  projecta  were  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  CengreH. 

This  practice  is  wldequcad  and  has 
carried  over  into  the  State  Department 
through  which  we  funnel  more  than  $140 
mlllkm  In  contrllmtlana  to  volxmtary  or- 
ganizatlans.  One  of  the  redplents  of 
such  contribatfcnf  fi  th«  X7JT.  Institute 


for  Training  and  Research.  Last  year 
this  Nation  contributed  $300,000  to  the 
regular  budget  of  the  Institute  and  in 
addition  contributed  $100,000  for  the  cost 
of  fellowships  establiJahed  in  memory  of 
the  late  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevetoson. 

I  hasten  to  declare  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
this  great  American  statesman  through 
such  a  program.  However,  the  $100,000 
contribution  had  not  been  justified  be- 
fore our  committee.  We  are  called  upon 
to  make  an  appropriation  after  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  made  a  conunitment. 
This  is  Indeed  poor  budgetary  practice, 
and  completely  different  from  justifica- 
tions and  reviews  of  public  works  proj- 
ects in  the  States  of  this  country. 

Members  of  the  House  are  well  aware 
of  the  detailed  justifications  and  investi- 
gations required  before  a  construction 
project  stfirts  In  this  country.  There  is 
extended  consideration  of  authorizing 
legislation,  and  then  similar  review  and 
consideration  is  made  before  appropria- 
tions can  be  made.  Such  domestic  proj- 
ects are  subject  to  approval  or  veto  by 
the  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress.  The  realization  of  such 
projects  often  takes  many  years.  For- 
eign aid  projects  do  not  travel  the  same 
long,  slow,  carefully  justified  road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  we  are  commiting  the 
American  taxpayers  to  financing  some 
form  of  UJS.  aid  to  97  countries  and  5 
territories. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  receive  a 
lot  of  mail  from  our  constituents.  We 
talk  to  them  a  lot  in  our  frequent  trips 
home.  During  my  6  years  in  Congress  I 
have  had  many,  many  complaints  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  particularly 
from  those  who  have  been  in  foreign 
countries  and  have  seen  the  results  of 
giving  away  of  our  money  and  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  people  In  those  foreign  countries  that 
there  is  participation  by  the  American 
taxpayers  in  these  programs. 

Last  year  when  I  accompanied  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man], and  the  very  able  subcommittee 
clerk  on  an  inspection  trip  to  the  Near 
East  and  Far  East,  I  found  there  were 
a  number  of  construction  projects  which 
bore  no  recognition  of  the  sizable  con- 
tribution of  the  UjS.  taxpayers.  I  sug- 
gested to  our  AID  officials  the  need  for 
proper  identification  of  n.S.-financed 
projects. 

Throughout  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings the  chairman  and  myself  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  AID  wit- 
nesses. I  recently  received  photographs 
from  the  American  University  in  Beirut 
showing  new  signs  which  have  been 
erected  at  the  medical  center  under  con- 
struction there.  These  signs  state  in 
EtogUsh  and  Lebanese:  "The  Medical 
Ca:tter  a  Donation  From  the  People  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Lebanese  People  and  the  Peoples  of  the 
Middle  East." 

Not  that  we  are  asking  nor  expect 
gratitude,  but  if  part  of  the  reason  far 
our  generosiiy  Is  to  improve  our  imaa* 
and  our  relations  in  ttie  werld 


munity,  surdy  those  who  are  recipients 
of  our  aid  should  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  reduced 
administration  foreign  aid  requests  1q 
this  bill  by  nearly  7^2  percent,  or  $295 
million.  In  view  of  the  incresi^ng  costs 
of  Vietnam  war  expenses  and  serious  in- 
flation here  at  home,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  making  further  re- 
ductions in  this  program.  Such  econo- 
mies could  be  made  without  hindering 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

We  need  to  be  mindful  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  own  people  and  to  main- 
tain the  strength  and  position  of  our 
economy  and  the  strength  of  our  great 
Nation. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  devoted  many  hours,  days  and 
weeks  to  the  extensive  hearings  and 
deliberations  on  this  important  bill.  I 
particularly  want  to  commend  my  two 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr. 
CoNTE  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  who  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  hearings 
and  deliberations  on  this  measure.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTx]  has  served  on  the  subcommittee 
for  8  years  and  he  is  one  of  the  knowl- 
edgeable Members  in  the  House  on  this 
very  complex  subject  of  foreign  aid.  He 
has  included  in  the  report  on  the  bill 
some  additional  views  which  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  careful  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman!  who  has  been  diligent,  thor- 
ough and  efficient  in  his  responsibilities 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Speaking  for  members  of  the  minority, 
we  continue  to  be  impressed  by  his  dedi- 
cation to  protecting  the  taxpayer's  in- 
terest. We  share  his  devotion  and  con- 
cern for  our  beloved  America. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent point.  In  the  field  of  foreign  aid, 
of  course,  we  constantly  run  into  a 
double  standard,  a  building  up  of  cer- 
tain specific  areas  of  Interest  in  foreign 
coimtrles  which  we  neglect  at  home. 

The  gentleman  made  an  excellent 
point  with  reference  to  agricultuial 
areas. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  the  House 
today  a  story  which  came  off  the  United 
Press  ticker  in  the  House  lobby  for  re- 
lease at  6:30  pjn.  today.    It  says: 

Washewoton. — The  World  Bank  has  ar- 
ranged the  Sale,  entirely  outside  the  United 
States,  of  a  9100  mllUon  Issue  of  U.S.  dol- 
lar bonds. 

The  cale,  at  par,  was  made  by  private 
placement  with  central  banks  and  other 
governmental  Institutions  In  35  countries 
and  with  one  International  organization. 

The  new  bonds,  known  as  the  "two  year 
bonds  of  1966,  due  October  1,  1968."  bear 
intenet  at  0  per  cant  payatale  semi-annually, 
with  the  first  payment  due  Ayru  1.  1967. 
The  Issue  la  to  be  dated  October  1.  1966. 

Bo,  as  the  Ifembeis.  of  the  Ho«se  can 
titim.  dtHdile  BtaJBdard  extends  even 
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into  the  field  of  finance]  Though  the 
people  here  at  home,  our  American  peo- 
ple, are  asked  to  buy  UJS.  savings  bonds, 
carrying  a  coupon  of  4^  percent  interest, 
this  administration  goes  iaround  and  in 
a  back-door  approach  to  foreign  aid 
offers  to  foreign  governments  and  for- 
eign citizens  U.S.  dollar  bonds  at  6  per- 
cent interest.  I  suspect  that  within  2 
years  these  bonds  will  b0  able  to  come 
back  and  be  callable  In  gold,  further 
draining  our  already  low  gold  reserves. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
excellent  point.  I  Jusi  wanted  to 
broaden  it  into  this  field,  Which  Just  came 
off  the  ticker. ! 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  thaik  the  gentle- 
man for  a  fine  contribution^ 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  minority  chairmcm 
yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSB4AN.  The  Committee  Is 
Indebted  to  the  gentleman  from  Kimsas, 
the  minority  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  having  inserted  on  page  12  of 
the  committee  report,  the  total  number 
of  personnel  involved  la  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  program,  military  and 
economic.    It  is  accurately^  stated. 

The  table  states  that  this  includes 
foreign  national  trainees,  but  those 
trainees  do  get  a  monthly  subsistence 
check,  do  they  not?  In  ertect,  there  are 
77,525  people  in  title  I  ol|  the  bill  only. 
getting  monthly  subsistenoe. 

Is  that  the  gentleman'^  understand- 
ing? i 

Mr.  SHRIVER.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  \^ould  have  to 
add  to  that  figure  all  the  lobbyists  at 
the  97  embassies  of  the  countries  around 
the  world  receiving  foreign  aid  and  all 
other  similar  personnel.  "Hien  we  would 
have  to  pick  up  the  Peace  Corps  in  addi- 
tion, to  even  approach  the  grand  total 
of  all  the  people  who  are  lobbying  for 
foreign  aid?  , 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  That  h  my  under- 
standing. I 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  ihe  aggregate 
personnel  could  conceivably  go  over 
100,000? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.     It  well  could. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yidd? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.    I  yield 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Let  us  se4  if  I  correctly 
understand  what  is  really  iltivolved  here. 

On  page  4  of  the  report  the  actual  for- 
eign aid  hi  the  various  ii^aigots,  so  to 
speak,  through  which  they  are  siphoning 
money  off  Into  this  program,  amounts  to 
W.174  million,  is  that  correict? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.    That  is  tight. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  imixpended  bal- 
ance, then.  Is  $16,925  miSon.  Is  that 
correct?  '^ 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Yes,  'And  that  is 
Shown  on  page  4  of  the  Committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  HALEY.  As  I  undewtand  it.  tha-e 
IS  also  a  supplemental  estimate  for  this 
program  on  the  President's  desk  now  foe 
about  $1  bfllkm.    is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHBIVEa.  I  will,  yield  to  my 
<**lnnan  on  that. 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  Is  correct.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  desires  to  Increase 
their  long-term  lotm  program.  I  claim 
that  program  falls  in  the  foreign  aid  and 
assistance  category,  because  the  terms 
go  up  to  25  years.  They  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  program  to  $2.5  billion.  So 
there  is  a  supplemental  budget  request 
on  the  desk  of  the  President,  signed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
aslting  for  an  additional  authority  of 
$1.25  billion.  You  have  to  add  that  pro- 
posed estimate  to  the  $25,099  billion  to- 
tal of  the  two  items  you  have  Just  men- 
tioned. 

I  know  that  we  all  want  to  be  com- 
pletely fair  about  this,  and  I  should  state 
that  the  $16.9  billion  of  unliquidated 
funds,  includes  funds  that  have  been 
previously  obligated  or  committed  to  on- 
going programs  or  projects,  but  the  dis- 
bursement and  real  accomplishment  of 
the  work  is  yet  to  be  done.  So  it  is  money 
yet  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  this,  then,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee:  Ac- 
tually, then,  we  have  obligations  here, 
when  the  bills  are  passed,  to  take  money 
from  the  Treasury  amounting  to  approx- 
imately $26  billion  more. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  HALEY.  And  if  we  add  it  to  the 
amounts  we  have  had  to  borrow  to  put 
into  this  foreign  aid  program,  which  runs 
approximately  $5  billion  a  year,  actually 
what  the  American  people  are  asked  to 
pick  up  here  Is  a  tab  to  be  put  into  these 
ratholes  throughout  the  world  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $13  billioa  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  for  this  one  observation? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  you  take  what  we 
have  previously  given  away,  a  net  of  $103 
billion,  and  add  the  interest  of  $38  billion 
that  we  have  paid  to  borrow  that  money 
in  order  to  give  it  away,  this  year's  total 
request  of  $8.1  billion  and  add  the  inter- 
est on  that,  you  have  a  total  amount  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $150  billion. 
Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
mentioned  earlier  the  fact  that  I  have 
served  on  this  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  a  period  of 
14  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  worked  with 
many  wonderful  Members  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  but  I  have  never 
known  of  a  more  dedicated  individual 
than  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Shkiver]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  witnesses  never  brush 
off  the  gentleman  if  he  asks  a  question, 
because  the  gentleman  insists  upon  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  overseas 
together  on  official  committee  trips  and 
I  can  say  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tfannns  [H]^  Sukivbb] 
is  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  I  have 
ever  known.  Thefcntlananhasaknack 


at  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  matter.  I 
have  never  known  anyone  who  has  been 
any  more  able  to  elicit  taiformatlon  which 
contributes  any  more  substantially  to  our 
hearhig  than  does  tlie  gentleman  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  gwiulne 
pleasure  for  me  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man, I  have  a  very  strong  affection  for 
the  ability  of  this  great  gentleman.  I 
refer  to  him  as  the  "minority  chairman." 
because  he  is  Indeed  just  that. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]  very  much,  and  perhaps, 
that  is  a  good  point  for  me  to  conclude 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shmver] 
helped  to  bring  this  out — something 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  during  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  at- 
tempted to  discuss  this  bill  in  such  fash- 
ion that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  could  fully  understand  it. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  several  years  ago 
I  asked  former  Secretary  Dillon:  Mr. 
Secretary,  would  you  actually  call  these 
things  loans? 

He  said.  "No,  they  are  development 
credits." 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  years 
I  have  tried  to  keep  this  statement  or 
answer  alive.  Granted,  that  whatever 
these  things  are.  that  if  we  should  ever 
be  repaid,  we  have  this  to  look  forward 
to  as  indicated  on  page  20  of  the  report: 

Mr.  Passman.  You  are  only  making  a  profit 
providing  the  loan  is  paid.  How  about  the 
AID  loans?  If  you  admit  they  are  actually 
a  disguised  grant 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir.  There  la  a  subsidy 
element  in  the  loans. 

Mr.  Passman.  Is  there  any  subsidy  other 
than  the  Interest? 

Mr.  Bell.  The  terms  of  the  loans — taking 
maturity  and  Interest  together  on  a  de- 
velopment loan  which  Is  made  on  mlnlmxun 
terms — which  Is  a  10-year  grace  period  on 
repayment  of  principal  and  30  years  there- 
after to  pay  the  full  principal,  1  percent 
Interest  during  the  grace  period,  2>4  per- 
cent for  the  rest,  taken  over  the  period  of 
that  loan,  there  Is  approximately  40  per- 
cent subsidy.  Therefore,  you  can  say  It  Is 
60-percent  commercial  loan.  40-percent  sub- 
sidy If  you  want  to  describe  It  that  way. 

So  even  if  they  live  up  to  the  con- 
tract, the  so-called  development  loans 
are  still  a  40-percent  subsidy. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  would  like  to  Join 
in  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Shbivek]  on  his  very  de- 
tailed presentation  in  bringing  all  this  In- 
formation to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

On  page  28  of  the  roiort,  mxler  the 
"General  provislana."  it  says: 

The  cGounlttee  has  reduced  the  limitation 
on  research  actlTittes  of  tbe  agency  con- 
tatecd  la  MCtlon  118  to  $10  mSUon  from  the 
prevkNis  Unltatlan  of  Via  aiimoii. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  its  action  in  reducing  the  limita- 
tion on  research  activities  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  to  $10 
million  from  the  previous  limitation  of 
$12  million. 

This  limitation  is  contained  in  section 
113  of  the  bill  and  is  mentioned  on  page 
28  of  the  report. 

Certain  of  the  research  activities  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment have  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
me  for  some  time.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  example  of  a  contract  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
has  let  for  a  research  project,  this  one 
entitled.  "The  Interaction  of  Social 
Values  and  Political  Responsibility, " 
which  I  question. 

This  project  is  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  It  also  in- 
volves a  grant  in  foreign  currencies  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  State. 
The  project  involves  research  relating  to 
social  vsjues  and  political  responsibilities 
and  behavior  in  India,  in  Poland,  and  in 
Yugoslavia. 

For  the  information  of  the  House  I  am 
setting  forth  here  the  texts  of  letters  I 
received  from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  Department 
of  State  concerning  its  participation  in 
the  project  and  the  purpose : 
DKPABTicrNT  or  Statb,  Agenct  ro* 

IMTKRNATIOKAL    DXVELOPM rNT, 

Washirifiton,  D.C..  March  28.  1966. 
Hon.  OuENAKO  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C, 

DKAtt  OONOEssMAN  LzPScoMB :  Mr.  Bell  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  11 
requesting  Inlormatlon  on  the  A.IJ>.  con- 
tract with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  research  program  on  "The  Interaction 
of  Social  Values  and  Political  Responsibility." 

The  project  Is  designed  to  find  ways  to 
ensure  progressive,  effective  local  leadership 
In  the  developing  countries,  both  in  terms  of 
the  econonUc  progress  it  makes  possible  and 
because  It  is  vital  to  the  development  of  a 
free  and  open  society. 

The  results  of  this  study  also  will  provide 
Information  useful  to  project  administra- 
tors In  AJJ>.  Missions  In  their  attempts  to 
gain  the  assistance  of  local  leadership  In  im- 
plementing development  programs.  It  will 
provide  valuable  evidence  for  program  plan- 
ners about  the  effects  of  practices,  such  as 
decentralization  of  government,  on  local 
community  life.  It  will  also  test  some  basic 
assumptions,  on  which  policies  are  based, 
concerning  relationships  between  leveU  of 
society,  economic  and  political  development, 
and  a  sense  of  political  responsibility. 

As  Contractor  for  this  project,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  rather  than  any  indi- 
vidual. Is  responsible  for  the  end  product. 
Jt  has  scheduled  Professor  Philip  Jacob  as 
Principal  Investigator  and  over  twenty  other 
university  personnel  to  participate.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  institutions 
la  four  locations  In  India,  where  the  field 
research  is  currently  being  conducted.  In- 
volving cooperative  commitments  with  both 
faculty  and  graduate  students.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  Planning  Group  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  which  provides  Inputs  from 
all  relevant  departments  on  the  campus. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  AJ  J>.  October 
as,  IBM.  The  duraUon  of  the  contract  Is 
five  years.  Phase  I  of  the  project,  for  which 
•250,000  has  been  obligated  under  the  con- 
tract, will  take  approximately  two  years.    If 


phase  I  of  the  project  turns  out  well,  AXD. 
may  decide  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
expansion  of  the  study  to  other  countries. 
A.I.D.  does  not,  however,  have  any  obligation 
to  do  so.  and  will  make  no  decision  until  the 
first  results  have  been  thoroughly  evaluated. 
We  trust  that  this  information  is  respon- 
sive to  your  query.  We  shall,  of  course,  be 
glad  to  supply  any  further  Information  you 
may  desire. 

Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  C.  Gibbons, 
Director,  Congressional  Liaison. 

DSPABTMENT  OF  StATT, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Olenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Congressman  Lipscomb:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  AprU  27,  in  which  you  in- 
quire about  the  Department's  grants  In  for- 
eign currencies  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  project  entitled  Program  of 
International  Cooperative  Research  on  So- 
cial Values  and  Political  Behaviour. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Department 
grants  for  this  project.  Including  contracts 
to  be  drawn  up  in  amendment  to  present 
grant  agreements,  comes  to  $187,473.  This 
represents  grants  to  the  University  in  three 
surplus  foreign  currencies,  namely,  Indian 
rupees,  Polish  zlotys,  and  Yugoslav  dinars. 
In  fiscal  year  1964,  the  first  agreements  were 
drawn  up  for  India,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
which  are  presently  being  amended  In  order 
to  add  additional  funds.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  $187,472,  the  University  will  have 
received  $79,383  In  Indian  rupees,  $53,984 
equivalent  in  Polish  zlotys  and  $54,106  m 
Yugoslav  dinars. 

The  stated  purpose  of  these  grants  is  "to 
assist  the  University  in  carrying  out  a  project 
designed  to  identify  and  measure  social 
values  Influencing  local  political  responsibil- 
ity as  a  basis  for  cross  cultural  comparisons 
of  political  Integration."  In  addition.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  these  grants  are  not  In- 
tended to  replace  private  efforts  in  this  field, 
but  rather  to  supplement  such  efforts  with 
financial  assistance  being  limited  In  keeping 
with  the  nonprofit  motive  of  the  program. 

This  project  has  been  supported  by  the 
Department  in  the  conviction  that  such  .-.up- 
port  is  In  the  United  States  national  Interest. 
Last  September  the  President  sounded  the 
keynote  of  bis  proposals  for  international 
education  In  a  speech  at  the  Smithsonian  Bi- 
centennial Celebration,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  outlined  five  goals  for  the  United 
States.  The  second  of  these  was  "...  to 
help  our  schools  and  universities  Increase 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  people 
who  Inhabit  It."  I  believe,  the  Department 
believes,  that  the  grant  in  question  falls 
clearly  within  that  aspect  of  our  interna- 
tional education  alms. 

As  a  scientific  investigation,  the  project 
presents  an  interesting  program  that  is  pro- 
viding useful  Information  about  social  values 
and  public  policy  In  the  three  foreign  coun- 
tries concerned.  The  development  of  po- 
litical responsibUlty  at  the  local  level  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  American  social  sci- 
entists, and  our  scholars  have  been  afforded 
unusual  opportunities  for  Interdisciplinary 
and  International  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  social  research  techniques  to  the 
analysis  of  the  political  development  process. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  that  American  scholars  work  In 
teams  with  foreign  scholars,  and  It  has  cre- 
ated a  network  of  continuing  associations. 

As  a  result  of  practical  field  experience,  our 
participants  have  l>een  able  to  acquire  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  political  dy- 
namics of  developing  societies.  Graduate 
and  post-graduate  students  associated  with 
the  project  have  been  afforded  advanced 
training  In  a  unique  setting.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  cooperating  in- 


stitutions are  expected  to  Increase  their  ca- 
pacity to  serve  as  political  development  train- 
ing centers  for  American  professional  per- 
sonnel, through  changes  In  their  curriculum 
and  research  programs  stemming  from  par- 
ticipation m  this  project.  Lastly,  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  outstanding  social  sci- 
entists from  various  disciplines  has  been 
formed  in  the  United  States  not  only  to  pro- 
vide close  guidance,  but  also  to  share  the 
results  of  the  research. 

AID  also  gave  a  grant  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  same  project,  but  we 
understand  that  they  are  writing  to  you 
separately. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  will  provide  a 
reply  to  your  Inquiry,  but  If  I  may  be  of 
further  assistance  in  this  matter,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  be  In  touch  with  me  again. 
Sincerely  yours. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Douglas  MacAkthck  n. 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  noted  that 
AID  states  as  a  reason  for  the  project: 

The  project  is  designed  to  find  ways  to 
ensure  progressive,  effective  local  leadership 
In  the  developing  countries,  both  In  terms  ol 
the  economic  progress  It  makes  possible  and 
because  it  is  vital  to  the  development  of  a 
free  and  open  society. 

The  Department  of  State  indicates 
that: 

The  stated  purpose  of  those  grants  U  "to 
assist  the  University  In  carrying  out  a  proj- 
ect designed  to  Identify  and  measure  social 
values  Influencing  local  political  responsi- 
bility as  a  basis  for  cross  cultural  compari- 
sons of  political  Integration." 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Also  why 
should  the  taxpayers  support  a  research 
program  of  this  nature  relating  to  Po- 
land, Yugoslavia,  and  India?  The  re- 
sponses from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  Department 
of  State  do  not  contain  adequate  answers. 

Is  it  realistic  to  assume  that  Polish 
town  councilors  or  village  mayors,  for 
example,  most  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Communist  Party,  will  disclose  their 
values  to  inquiring  social  scientists?  Is 
it  realistic  to  assume  that  Polish  social 
scientists,  for  example,  will  discuss 
openly  and  candidly  with  American  social 
scientists  the  values  which  they  have 
determined  from  questionnaires  com- 
pleted by  Polish  people?  The  same 
questions  would  apply  in  the  case  of 
Communist  Yugoslavia. 

And  how  do  you  equate  the  values  of 
Polish,  Yugoslavian,  and  Indian  persons 
working  on  or  supplying  information  for 
the  project  with  the  values  of  those 
working  on  the  project  here?  If  equiva- 
lences in  values  cannot  be  established, 
and  in  view  of  the  restraints  which  the 
political  systems  of  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia impose  on  all  government  offi- 
cials and  of  the  social  and  cultural  com- 
plexities of  India,  it  seems  highly  un- 
likely that  any  such  equivalences  can  be 
established,  the  project  would  seem  to 
serve  no  meaningful  purpose. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  this  kind  of 
fuzzy,  ill-defined  research  project  can 
produce  anything  of  real  value,  especially 
since  any  information  it  would  produce 
in  Communist  countries  certainly  would 
be  suspect.  This  is  not  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity for  which  we  shoidd  be  spending 
tax  money. 
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Mr.  Chairman, 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    . 
will  the  gentleman  jrield  ' ; 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yie  d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.    _  _. 

my  colleagues  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverJ  for  his 
statement  this  af temooiii  with  reference 
to  this  bill.  1 

I  have  asked  him  to  yield  at  this  time 
in  order  that  I  may  propound  a  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  if 
I  may  have  his  attention. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Thei  gentleman  will 
always  have  my  attention. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  my 
friend.  ^ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
substantial  sums  of  money  In  this  bill 
before  the  House  for  Tfiailand;  is  that 
not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  1 1  would  further 
say  that  when  I  was  in  Bangkok  earUer 
this  year  with  a  subcommittee  for  the 
Armed  Services  Commititee,  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  be  driven  linto  town  in  a 
German-made  Mercedes  (vehicle  that  was 
assigned  to  U.S.  personnel  in  Bangkok. 

I  would  advise  my  friends  in  the  House, 
and  members  of  the  comirjittee  here,  that 
upon  inquiry  I  was  shocked  to  discover 
that  the  military  assistance  group  in 
Bangkok  has  38  1958  Mfetcedes.  12  1958 
Volkswagen  buses.  17  ipBO  Consuls.  46 
1960  Morris  vehicles,  6  1960  Vauxhalls 
8  1960  Zodiacs,  and  40  1364  Mercedes  ve- 
hicles. 

I  ask  the  chairman  ol^  (the  committee, 
and  our  ranking  minority  member,  is  it 
good  for  the  Government  of  Thailand, 
who  is  a  substantial  beneficiary  under 
this  bUl.  to  be  providing  our  mission 
there  with  167  foreign  velhicles,  and  have 
our  people  administeriiig  our  military 
assistance  program  in  Bangkok  with  ve- 
hicles that  do  not  come  prom  this  coun- 
try, when  we  have  the  gold  flow  prob- 
lems that  we  are  facing?  " 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  first,  that 
he  Is  one  of  the  greatest  watchdogs  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  that  I  know  of.  When 
he  goes  on  these  inspection  trips  he 
checks  into  these  situations,  very  thor- 
oughly, and  then  when  |  he  comes  back 
with  his  findings  he  is  on^  b  solid  founda- 
tion. I 

I  want  to  commend  twa  gentleman  for 
putting  together  these  figures. 

I  might  say  that  I  ha\»a  been  in  Thai- 
land several  times,  and  ll  have  registered 
the  same  complaints  to  the  AID  officials 
in  ThaUand.  But  I  discovered  that  those 
automobiles  that  you  have  listed  are  paid 
Jw  by  the  Government  of  Thailand. 
They  purchased  the  autxjmobiles  them- 
selves, and  made  them  available  for  the 
ADD  programs.  They  are  not  purchased 
with  our  money,  they  are  purchased 
With  the  Thailand  Government's  money. 

I  might  say  to  the  gettleman  that  in 
reading  that  list  you  will  recognize,  as  I 
do,  that  most  of  those  vehicles  are  what 
we  call  aged  vehicles,  some  of  them  were 
manufactured  in  1960.  and  I  think  the 
latest  vintage  is  1964. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion to  the  committee.    We  are  going  to 


be  ever  alert,  and  if  we  return  to  Thai- 
land on  one  of  our  inspection  trips  we 
will  again  check  and  see  if  they  have  not 
moved  over,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to 
UB.  vehicles. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  will  yield  further.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  agree  that  the  vehicles  are  growing  old 
and  aged,  and  that  was  why  I  put  the 
list  in  the  Record,  because  I  expect  that 
these  vehicles  are  going  to  have  to  be  re- 
placed, and  when  they  are  replaced  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  by  putting  the 
spotlight  on  the  situation  here  today  that 
they  will  be  replaced  by  U.S.  vehicles. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  fully 
correct  in  stating  that  these  vehicles  are 
made  available  by  the  host  Government 
to  us  without  expense.  But  the  point 
that  I  tiied  to  make  initially  is  that  we 
here  today  and  in  years  back  have  made 
large  sums  available  to  help  Thailand. 
These  funds  should  not  be  used  to  pur- 
chase foreign-made  vehicles,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  transportation  for  U.S.  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress a  matter  which,  while  not  of 
momentous  dimensions,  nevertheless  de- 
serves closer  and  more  effective  consid- 
eration by  the  executive  branch.  I  speak 
of  the  situation  whereby  U.S.  personnel 
are  provided  by  the  host  governments  to 
which  they  are  assigned  motor  vehicles 
of  other  than  American  make. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  explain  the 
situation  would  be  for  me  to  relate  my 
own  experiences  while  serving  on  special 
subcommittees  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  assigned  to  southeast  Asia. 
In  the  course  of  one  such  mission  in  Jime 
of  1965  our  subcommittee  upon  arrival  in 
Bangkok  was  met  by  our  U.S.  military 
personnel  and,  to  my  surprise,  a  number 
of  foreign  made  automobiles  for  use  dur- 
ing our  stay. 

Upon  inquiry  I  was  advised  at  that 
time  our  Government  representatives  in 
Bangkok  were  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Thailand,  imder  assistance-in- 
kind  agreements,  with  a  fleet  of  some  30 
German-made  vehicles  for  their  trans- 
portation purposes.  While  this  is  a  cour- 
tesy that  is  deservedly  appreciated  I  was 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  having 
Americans  on  official  business  in  foreign 
coimtries  not  using  American-made 
products.  Not  only  is  this  regrettable  in 
view  of  our  present  serious  gold-flow 
problems  but  also  because  I  believe  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  that  we  should  in- 
sist on  oicouraging  the  export  of  U.S. 
products  wherever  possible  and  partic- 
ularly in  countries  which  have  been  over 
the  years  recipients  of  substantial 
American  aid. 

The  response  that  I  received  a  year  ago 
to  my  proposal  that  diplomatic  sugges- 
tions be  made  to  the  appropriate  govern- 
ments that  we  would  much  prefer  to  be 
provided  with  American  cars  was  to  the 
effect  that,  in  the  case  of  Thailand,  20 
Chevy  n  vehicles  were  to  be  purchased 
as  replacements  for  certain  obsolete  cars 
in  this  particular  pool.    As  this  seemed 


to  indicate  reasonable  progress,  I  did 
nothuig  further.  However,  the  problem 
was  quickly  recalled  when  I  returned  to 
Bangkok  last  April  with  another  Armed 
Services  subcommittee.  We  were  met 
again  at  the  airport  by  our  UB.  military 
personnel  and  several  foreign-made  au- 
tomobiles. My  inquiries  this  time  re- 
vealed that  nothing  had  been  done  since 
my  last  visit.  Maj.  Gen..  Richard  G. 
Stilwell,  commander.  U.S.  Military  As- 
sistance Cc»nmand,  Thailand,  wrote  me 
in  part: 

Fcdlowlng  your  last  visit  to  Bangkok.  MaJ. 
General  Basterbrook  advised  you  that  twenty 
of  the  Motor  Pool  vehicles  would  be  replaced 
with  Chevy  II  models.  Although  the  con- 
tract for  these  cars  was  never  negotiated, 
Itn  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  a 
contract  was  recently  signed  for  the  purciiase 
of  fifty  Pord  Falcons.  These  vehicles  will  be 
deUvered  In  the  next  90-120  days.  As  other 
vehicles  are  replaced,  or  If  our  authorization 
Increases,  additional  U.S.  made  vehicles  will 
be  purchased. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  Bangkok  to  see  if ,  in  fact  these 
vehicles  have  appeared.  Nevertheless,  I 
did  conclude  that  this  problem  was  not 
receiving  as  diligent  attention  as  it 
should.  Consequently,  I  wrote  letters  to 
the  Department  of  State,  the  VS.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  requesting  a  full  inventory  of 
all  automobiles  and  trucks  made  avail- 
able to  U.S.  missions  throughout  the 
world  under  assistance-in-kind  agree- 
ments, and  otherwise,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  what  efforts  have  been 
imdertaken  to  induce  such  countries  to 
procure  American  automobiles  for  these 
pools.    The  responses  are  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  State  informed  me 
in  a  letter  dated  August  11, 1966: 

As  of  June  30,  1966  our  vehicle  fleet  abroad 
consisted  of  a  total  of  1,688  vehicles  of  which 
72  are  foreign  made.  In  the  past,  we  have 
authorized  the  purchase  of  foreign  made  ve- 
hicles as  an  exception  to  policy  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases  where  adequate  parts  and 
services  for  American  vehicles  were  meager, 
not  available,  or  where  right-hand  drive  ve- 
hicles are  required. 

We  plan  to  replace  36  of  the  72  foreign 
made  vehicles  now  on  hand  during  Fiscal 
Year  1967  and  the  balance  In  subsequent 
years  unless  lack  of  parts  and  services  at 
certain  posts  completely  justify  otherwise. 

Host  governments  do  not  provide  Depart- 
ment of  State  missions  with  vehicles  under 
asslstance-ln-klnd  or  otherwise. 

In  addition,  conversations  with  State 
Department  officials  left  me  encouraged 
that  they  recognized  this  problem  as  one 
which  deserved  increasing  efforts  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  gold-flow  prob- 
lem. The  Director  of  the  UJ3.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  Leonard  H.  Marks,  informed 
me  that  the  inventory  Indicated  that  It 
had  purchased  a  total  of  16  foreign-made 
vehicles  but  there  was  no  explanation 
attached. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  8.  William  C. 
Gibbons,  Director.  Congressional  Liaison. 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
provided  me  with  the  following  sum- 
mary: 

1.  Twenty  countries  provide  AJJ>.  techni- 
cians with  243  U.S.  manufactured  vehicles. 
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3.  Thirty-two  countries  do  not  provide  any 
vehlclea  to  AJ.D.  tecbnlclans. 

3.  Fourteen  countries  provide  both  V.9. 
and  foreign  made  vehicles  to  AJJ>.  techni- 
cians. These  totals  show  230  UJS.  made 
against  48  of  foreign  origin.  Thirteen  of  the 
48  are  U.S.  makes  assemliled  In  Brazil. 

The  climate  for  discontinuance  of  use  of 
foreign  origin  vehicles  for  replacement  by 
U.S.  makes  Is  very  favorable.  All  fourteen 
countries  reported  continued  efforts  toward 
this  objective  with  positive  agreements 
achieved  except  In  cases  of : 

Niger:  French  and  British  have  favorable 
spare  parts  situation. 

Jamaica:  Strong  prevailing  British  Influ- 
ence.   No  agreement-ln-klnd  as  such. 

Malawi:  U.K.  financial  aid  requires  British 
product  procureoient. 

Brazil :  Cannot  abandon  support  of  its  own 
economy. 

While  I  have  been  assured  here  again 
that  progress  is  being  made,  I  was  at  the 
same  time  impressed  by  the  incongruity 
and  inapproprlateness  of  our  AID  officials 
traveling  about  foreign  lands  dispersing 
TJ3.  assistance  in  non-U5.  veHcles. 
This  situation  appears  to  have  reached 
Its  ultimate  absurdity  in  the  fact  that  an 
African  government  has  provided  an 
American  AID  ofBcial  with  an  automobile 
of  Commvinist  Czechoslovaklan  make. 

However,  the  most  disturbing  statistics 
came  with  the  response  received  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  dis- 
closed that  of  the  458  automobiles  made 
available  to  U.S.  missions  throughout  the 
world  by  host  governments  a  total  of  251 
are  of  foreign  manufacture.  As  it  turns 
out  the  situation  in  Thailand  is  the  worst 
example  with  148  out  of  243  vehicles 
being  of  non-American  origin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  Thailand, 
I  have  again  been  assured  that  all  fu- 
tiire  replacements  are  to  be  U.S.  makes. 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  this  will  be 
the  case.  For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  this  information  available 
to  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  to  put 
the  appropriate  ofQcials  in  the  executive 
branch  on  notice  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  will  be  watched  in  the  future 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  need  for  cor- 
rective language  in  future  foreign  aid 
bills. 


At  this  point,  I  wish  to  include  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  received  from  MaJ.  Oen. 
Richard  StUweU.  dated  Aprtl  15,  1966, 
together  with  tables  Indicating  the  num- 
ber and  manufacture  of  vehicles  supplied 
to  U.S.  AID  and  military  personnel  as 
provided  me  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

HEAOgTrAvms,  U.S.   Mn.rrABT   As- 
sistance   Command,    Thailand, 
APO  San  Francisco,  April  15,  1966. 
Hon.  Chaklks  E.  Chambeblain, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  M*.  Chambkblain  :  In  reply  to  your 
query  concerning  the  use  of  foreign  made 
vehicles  by  the  MACTHAI/ JUStlAO  Motor 
Pool,  following  is  a  list  of  the  Thai  Ministry 
of  Defense  owned  vehicles  now  assigned  to 
the  Motor  Pool: 

United  States 

1963  Studebaker 18 

1982    Studebaker   S/W 10 

1963  Chevy  n 6 

1963  Chevy  II  S/W 15 

Total    — 48 


Foreign 

1968  Mercedes 38 

1958-60  VW  B»is „ 12 

1980  Consul... 17 

1960  Morris 46 


1960   VauxhaU 

1960  Zodiac 

1964  Mercedes  190 

1964  Mercedes  300 

1964  Mercedes  Bus  (17-passenger). 


6 

8 

29 

1 
10 


Jeeps 


80 


Total 167 

Following  your  last  visit  to  Bangkok,  Maj. 
General  Easterbrook  advised  you  that  twenty 
of  the  Motor  Pool  vehicles  would  be  replaced 
with  Chevy  II  models.  Although  the  contract 
for  these  cars  was  never  negotiated,  I'm  sure 
you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  a  contract 
was  recently  signed  for  the  purchase  of  fifty 
Ford  Falcons.  These  vehicles  will  be  de- 
livered In  the  next  90-120  days.  As  other 
vehicles  are  replaced,  or  if  our  authorization 
Increases,  additional  U.S.  made  vehicles  will 
be  purchased. 

We  were  very  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  brief  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  cur 
operations  in  Thailand  and  to  show  you  some 
of  the  larger  Installations.  Your  interest  in 
our  activities  Is  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 
MaJ.  Oen.  Richabo  G.  Stilwell, 

V.S.  Army,  Commander. 


Department  of  Defense — Automohiles  available  to  I'.S,  missions  prov 

ded  by  host  governnifnl 

Total 
qotuitity 

Country  of  manufacture 

Country 

Ignited 
States 

Germany 

Japan 

EiiglanJ 

Argentina 

4 
1 
4 
2 
4 
1 

11 

11 
2 
« 

19 
4 
S 
2 
1 
2 

12 

in 

so 

26 

4 
1 

S 

Ur;i7.il 

Doiuiaicun  Republic - 

1 

Ecuador                       .,., - 

4 
1 

Ethiopia 

11 
11 

f'nTiiianv                              .............. 

(ireoce                         -  ..............--.._ 

2 
6 

Japan                      .—---—.—.-.-.-—-— 

U 

Liberia           - 

Netherlamls . 

Niciifu^utt    .........    ,...-..-. «-__-.— 

1 
1 
2 
12 
56 
95 
19 

Pakistan      

Panama       ......................    — .- 

Peru 

11 

77 

sa 

Thailand  

71 

Venezuela    . 

TotaL 

458 

2ar 

127 

20 

lAl 

Agency  for 

International  Development 

— Host  govemment-prm 

.•ided  vehicles,  mixed  manufaclure 

Country 

r.8.  made 

Foreign  made 

•                 • 

Passenger 

Nonpassenger 

Passenger 

Nonpassenger 

Number 

Country 

Number 

Country 

Iran 

U 

u 

6 
0 

S 
4 
0 
0 
0 

> 

0 

170 

• 
1 
0 

8 

11 

Wert  German 

0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
8 

(      ! 

0 

1 

0 

British. 
Do. 

BrazU.' 

British. 
Do. 
Japanese. 

Brmtl.t 

Japan 

West  German 

Costa  Rlcs                   - - — 

Kiogr                                                                                     

French 

Mdawl 



w 

British 

do 

BrasU ' 

BraiU                                . 

Ethiopia                       -          —    

Wert  German 

Otahs    "                                            —    

Cteehosiovak 

J,4tM                                                     _    _         _    

Ttiailond 

n^jfTnan 

China.  RepnMiR of... 

Brazil  fR«elh) 

^M^c       .  .  , 

Pakintan 



WMt  0«nnaii.. 

Total 

M 

IN 

M 

18 
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If  we  are  going  to  do  thai,  the  least  they 
could  do,  if  they  are  going  to  provide 
transportation  for  our  people  to  adminis- 
ter the  program,  is  to  fupiish  us  with 
U.S.  automobiles. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  ebntleman  has 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this 
debate,  wtiich  no  doubt  will  be  read  by 
our  friends  in  Thailand]  and  they  will 
certainly  know  that  wej  would  prefer 
to  have  them  buy  American  vehicles. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  appreciate 
that  statement.  If  the  ^ntleman  will 
yield  for  this  further  observation,  apart 
from  becoming  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular subject,  I  have  also  checked  with 
other  agencies  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  find  that  we  have  approxi- 
mately 300  foreign-made  vehicles  made 
available  to  our  personrel  overseas  by 
host  countries.  I  make  :hat  statement 
with  the  hope  that  next  :  'ear,  when  this 
bill  comes  before  us  and  I  raise  the  same 
question  again,  that  we  will  have  a  better 
report  for  the  American  p  iople. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chaiiikian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yieh  l|  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  I 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  tfie  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  CHAteBERLAiN]  has 
made  an  excellent  point  on  the  use  of 
foreign  vehicles  abroad  ^  our  people. 
I  would  suggest  that  he  '  ^den  his  probe 
to  determine  how  many  foreign  vehicles 
the  Post  OflQce  Department  has  pur- 
chased for  the  distributon  of  mail  in 
this  country.  I  know  in  <  3hio  and  Mich- 
igan we  are  now  getting  foreign-made 
vehicles  to  distribute  the  t7.S.  mail.  So 
I  would  suggest  to  the  gmtleman  from 
Michigan,  if  I  may  have  his  attention, 
that  he  widen  this  revieur  to  determine 
how  many  vehicles  are  bHng  purchased 
by  the  American  QovemmEnt  for  delivery 
of  mail  in  the  United  Statjee. 

I  think  this  is  equally  93  important  as 
the  use  of  foreign  vehicles  abroad. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  [Mr.  Chairman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yiel0  further 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN,  i  would  like  to 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio  that  this 
is  another  subject  that  I  tihink  demands 
our  attention,  and  I  havei  already  intro- 
duced legislation  to  prdUibit  the  Post 
OfBce  Department  from  procuring  for- 
eign-made vehicles  to  driver  the  U.S. 
mail  In  this  country. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  seems  a  little  strange  to 
me  that  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  where 
we  make  so  many  parts  fj>t-^e  people  in 
Michigan  to  build  ajitefiiobil^,  and  also 
In  the  State  of  Ml^igan  they  are  now 
using  foreign-made  vehicles  to  deliver 
the  mail.  \  1 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  II  thint  in  all  fairness 
It  should  be  pointed  out  Ithat  from  time 
to  time  representatives  of  the  aid  Agency 
have  testified  as^to  the  percentage  of 
purchases  of  commodities  In  this  country 
in  their  total  AID  program,  and  if  I 
recall  correctly,  in  exces$  of  80  percent 
of  the  commodities  thait  are  used  by 
other  coimtries  in  the  AJD  program  are 
purchased  in  this  country.  This  should 
be  mentioned  as  you  are  discussing  the 
matter  of  automobiles. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  contains  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  asking  by  the 
administration,  and  as  the  bill  came  to  us 
earlier  in  the  year,  a  $295  million  reduc- 
tion, a  7V2-percent  reduction.  Further 
reductions  could  be  made  and  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  greatly  hindered. 
The  program  has  good  aspects;  it  lias 
some  bad  ones. 

Congressmen  hear  from  constituents 
about  many  of  the  bad  features  of  the 
AID  program,  but  this  bill  was  a  compro- 
mise and  deserves  the  careful  attention 
and  consideration  of  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen]. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  speaking  in  support  of 
our  committee's  appropriations  bill  on 
foreign  operations  which  includes  a 
multiplicity  of  activities,  some  related 
dli-ectly  to  foreign  assistance,  others 
such  as  the  Ryukyu  Islands  only  indi- 
rectly. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
as  a  newer  member  of  the  committee  to 
our  chairman  for  his  courtesty  and 
patience  during  the  hearings  and  for 
his  extreme  fairness  in  presiding  over 
these  hearings.  Each  member  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  at  all  pos- 
sible times  in  the  questioning  so  that  we 
might  have  answers  on  the  many-faceted 
programs  of  our  almost  worldwide  op- 
erations. The  final  meeting  was  not 
peaceful  but  such  Is  democracy. 

May  I  urge  that  each  Member  of  this 
Congress  take  the  opportunity  and  the 
time  to  read  these  hearings.  There  is  a 
wide  range  of  discussion  from  Vietnam 
to  the  Cuban  refugees.  The  committee 
has  endeavored  to  secure  accurate  esti- 
mates of  expenditures.  Sometimes  we 
were  successful  and  sometimes  we  were 
not. 

Because  many  programs  are  constant- 
ly under  criticism,  members  requested 
information  on  the  broadest  possible 
base  of  these  activities.  For  example: 
We  have  asked  about  highway  and  pub- 
lic works  project  expenditures.  Were  we 
using  criteria  that  would  make  sure 
money  was  not  squandered  or  thrown 
away  in  a  jungle?  Our  committee  has 
urged  that  when  highway  construction 
is  agreed  upon  between  our  AID  people 
and  the  country  involved  that  project 
funds  be  allocated  for  maintenance.  It 
seemed  to  us  sheer  folly  that  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  road  be  constructed  and 
that  the  country  provide  no  financing 
for  its  maintenance  so  that  in  a  veiy  few 
years  there  would  be  the  necessity  for 
rebuilding. 

In  all  AID-flnanced  highway  planning 
and  public  works  planning,  there  should 
be  first  a  complete  and  thorough  study  of 
needs  with  a  cost-ratio  benefits;  second, 
these  programs  should  be  taken  out  of 
politics;  third,  priorities  should  be 
reached,  and  fourth,  graft  and  corruption 
should  be  eliminated  by  the  best  possible 
accounting  system  («)erated  jointly  be- 
tween the  coimtries  involved  and  ours. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  more 
imaginative  and  thoughtful  planning  in 
many  of  these  public  works  fields.    For 


example:  In  certain  countries  in  South 
America  where  I  visited  last  year,  there 
are  tremendous  forest  reserve  poten- 
tials, yet  road  construction  is  almost  im- 
possible and  the  maintenance  is  even 
more  impossible.  What  are  South  Ameri- 
can nations  doing  and  what  is  our  own 
AID  department  doing  in  consulting  with 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  explore  pro- 
grams which  are  under  review  by  our  own 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions? One  such  avenue  may  be  balloon 
logging  to  minimize  roads.  Perhaps  this 
will  be  feasible  and  perhaps  it  will  not, 
but  at  least  the  AID  department  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  work  that  is  going 
on  in  our  own  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  pause  right  here  and 
say  that  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  our 
bureauciacy  is  that  one  department  sel- 
dom knows  what  other  departments  are 
doing.  Many  millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
on  research  by  one  department  and  for 
some  obscure  reason  other  departments 
do  not  utilize  the  information.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  is  something  cor- 
rectable. Research  should  be  utilized  to 
the  fullest. 

There  are  some  other  comments  that 
I  would  like  to  make  on  our  AID  program, 
not  necessarily  critical,  but  where  we  do 
need  to  have  long  and  cautious  looks. 
Military  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
nations  who  all  too  readily  wish  to  cover 
up  their  own  national  frustrations  are 
sometimes  only  too  eager  to  buy  military 
hardware  and  rattle  guns  at  a  neighbor. 

In  one  instance  when  the  question  was 
asked  relative  to  an  African  nation, 
"What  neighbors  are  you  afraid  of?"  the 
answer  was,  "We  don't  know,  but  one 
may  come  along." 

Also  the  relative  amounts  of  money 
being  poured  by  underdeveloped  nations 
into  military  expenditures  when  basic 
needs  are  for  highways,  ports,  schools, 
health  programs,  and  plain  well-trained 
tax  collectors  rather  than  machineguns, 
should  be  constantly  evaluated. 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  program  that 
this  year  education  has  a  more  planned 
approach.  It  has  begun  to  lose  the  scat- 
tergun  techniques. 

In  Africa  I  think  the  regional  coopera- 
tion of  nations  is  mandatory.  More 
money  can  go  down  the  drain  without 
this  approach  than  in  any  other  place. 
For  small  neighbor  nations  with  popu- 
lations of  only  a  few  million  each  to  op- 
erate expensive  universities  is  almost  out 
of  the  question.  Highways  could  be  built 
on  a  regional  basis;  where  there  are 
landlocked  countries  there  need  to  be 
port  agreements.  Even  agriculture 
needs  additional  planning;  and  health 
programs  could  certainly  stand  it. 

Another  facet  of  our  AID  operations 
relates  to  migrants  and  refugees.  After 
20  years  of  this  program,  there  is  still 
no  long-range  planning  as  to  where  they 
belong  or  what  labor  markets  are  o[>en 
and  what  the  world  is  eventually  going 
to  do  about  this  problem. 

I  want  to  urge  the  continuation  of  bet- 
ter technical  assistance,  particularly  in 
fields  where  the  need  Is  for  public  oCB- 
cials  to  imderstand  their  jobs.  Admin- 
istration in  many  countries  will  be  a 
failure  until  this  is  completed. 
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There  needs  to  be  much  more  careful 
-planninK  of  all  projects  and  the  tightest 
possible  kind  of  administration.  This  is 
not  a  criticism  of  the  magnlflcent,  dedi- 
cated foreign  service  people  whom  I  have 
met  abroiul.  All  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  the  people  who  serve  them. 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  read  the  commit- 
tee's discussion  with  the  U.N.  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Sisco,  which  begins  on 
page  928  of  volume  2  of  our  hearings  and 
which  has  extensive  references  to  many 
of  the  problems  that  beset  us  today  in 
Vietnam  and  around  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
my  principal  support  for  this  program 
is  because  of  the  programs  included  that 
benefit  the  children  of  this  world.  The 
face  of  a  child  is  the  same  In  any  nation, 
If  it  is  pinched  with  hunger  and  fear. 
This  can  well  be  the  look  of  the  world 
tomorrow.  Shining  eyes  and  courage  on 
children's  faces  can  also  be  the  look  of 
tomorrow's  world — a  free  world. 

I  am  convinced  after  watching  these 
eager  faces  of  children  in  schoolrooms 
and  at  feeding  centers  in  the  countries 
I  have  visited,  that  these  children  of 
tomorrow  who  have  been  helped  by  us 
to  have  enough  to  eat,  children  who  go 
to  bed  well  and  full,  are  the  greatest  In- 
surance for  a  better  world  In  which  to 
live  and  are  the  strongest  weapons 
against  communism. 

It  will  not  happen  immediately,  but 
in  the  years  of  growth  from  childhood  to 
adulthood,  these  young  people  hopefully, 
will  have  learned  to  love — not  to  hate. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  who  said 
one  day  at  the  conclusion  of  testimony: 

A  man  never  stands  so  tall  as  when  he 
stoops  to  hold  a  child. 

I  Join  him. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  with  a  further  dis- 
cussion of  swne  of  the  programs  in  which 
we  are  now  Involved,  principally  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  and  health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  today 
stands  at  about  $700  billion.  That  of 
the  less-developed  world  totals  $240  bil- 
lion combined — or  three  times  less  than 
that  of  the  United  States  alone.  Our 
per  capita  income  is  $3,300  a  year — that 
of  a  person  in  the  less-developed  world 
Is  $160  a  year. 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  spending 
about  $56  billion — approaching  $58  bil- 
lion— a  year  on  defense,  or  more  than 
half  our  Federal  budget.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  fifty -Ave  cents 
per  person  is  the  actual  cost  to  you  and  to 
me.  In  other  words,  the  per  capita  cost 
of  defense  to  each  American  is  one  and 
a  half  times  the  average  per  capita  in- 
come of  a  person  in  the  less-developed 
countries. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  Importance  of 
our  military  expenditures,  but  I  would 
remind  this  House  that  they  are  of  their 
present  magnitude  because  inequities 
exist  in  the  world — where  one  man  has 
two  cars,  a  summer  and  a  winter  home, 
and  eats  twice  the  dally  caloric  intake  of 
his  brother  3,000  miles  away  who  lives 


In  a  shanty  of  cardboard  on  the  side  of  a 
garbage-strewn  hillside,  who  can  expect 
to  live  one-half  the  lifetime  of  his  Amer- 
ican counterpart,  and  who  knows  that 
two  of  his  four  children  will  die  before 
the  age  of  5  because  of  malnutrition  and 
lack  of  health  care. 

Poverty  and  frustration  are  seedbeds 
of  imrest  and  an  invitation  to  exploita- 
tion by  aggressor  nations.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
recently  pointed  out  that  one  measure  of 
the  consequences  of  poverty,  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  lack  of  opportimity  to  work  for 
a  better  life  is  the  number  of  incidences 
of  violence  and  hostilities  throughout  the 
world  that  stagger  the  civil  order.  Re- 
ferring to  a  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  President  recently  ac- 
counted for  these  incidences  to  the 
American  Legion  convention  here  in 
Washington : 

In  8  years  there  have  been  more  than  160 
such  outbreaks  .  .  .  Iliirty-two  took  place 
among  the  very  poorest  nations  where  per 
capita  Incomes  are  now  less  than  $100  per 
year.  So  I  submit  the  lesson  could  not  be 
made  clearer.  The  poor  nations  are  on  a 
road  that  Lb  mined  with  potential  turmoil  . .  . 
Poverty — and  the  hatred  of  poverty — can 
detonate  those  mines.  The  ranging  search 
and  quest  for  bread  may  bring  on  the  reality 
of  chaoe. 

Unfortunately,  this  threat  also 
prompts  the  less-developed  nations  to 
spend  for  defense  in  proportionate  mag- 
nitude to  the  United  States.  Many  main- 
tain defense  establishments  far  beyond 
their  means  to  the  detriment  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  their  nation  and 
the  well-being  of  their  people. 

The  United  States,  with  the  most 
powerful  Defense  Establishment  in  the 
world,  devotes  7.8  percent  of  her  GNP 
for  defense — or  $268  out  of  a  per  capita 
income  of  $3,300.  But  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression from  without,  whether  real  or 
imagined,  and  the  actuality  of  civil 
strife  within  which  preys  upon  the 
poorer  nations  causes  many  of  these 
countries  to  spend  even  fuither  out  of 
proportion  for  armies,  weapons,  and  mu- 
nitions. Jordan  devotes  12.5  percent  of 
her  GNP,  or  $30.86  of  her  per  capita 
income  of  $247,  to  maintain  defenses. 
Malaysia,  with  a  per  capita  income  of 
$295,  devotes  $12.43  per  capita  toward 
defense,  and  Israel  spends  11.3  percent 
of  her  GNP,  or  $160  of  a  per  capita  In- 
come of  $1,417,  toward  a  defense  estab- 
lishment. Pakistan  spends  $2.62  out  of 
a  per  capita  income  of  $85  for  defense 
and  India  $3.76  out  of  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  $100. 

Meanwhile,  in  Pakistan  96  children 
out  of  every  1,000  will  die  because  of 
lack  of  nutrition  and  health  facilities, 
and  In  India  24  percent  of  the  people  are 
literate  and  have  a  life  expectancy  of  47. 
In  Jordan  there  is  1  doctor  for  every 
4,700  and  only  1  doctor  for  every  7,000 
in  Malaysia — in  both  coimtrles  only  35 
percent  of  the  people  are  literate.  The 
populations  of  all  these  coimtrles  vi'lll 
double  within  the  next  20  to  28  years, 
compounding  their  present  poverty. 

These  nations  will  feel  it  is  necessai-y 
to  spend,  for  defense  at  present  rates  at 
the  expense  of  their  economic  bettei- 
ment  as  long  as  the  threat  or  actuality 


of  aggression  continues — and  It  will  con- 
tinue until  the  great  potential  poverty 
offers  to  aggression  Is  alleviated. 

In  Latin  America,  the  real  threat  is 
from  within — the  fertile  field  for  turmoil 
of  the  poverty-stricken  masses.  Yet, 
Latin  American  governments  continue  to 
spend  a  proportionately  high  amount  for 
military  purposes  at  the  expense  of  so- 
cial and  economic  development.  Peru, 
where  there  is  a  life  expectancy  of  only 
46  years  of  age,  devotes  $9.59  per  capita 
to  defense  with  a  per  capita  GNP  of 
only  $367.  Chile,  where  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  Is  111  out  of  every  1,000  babies, 
spends  $12.21  per  capita  for  mllitar)- 
purposes  with  a  per  capita  GNP  of  $497. 
Brazil,  whose  population  Is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  3.1  percent  a  year  will 
double  in  23  years,  spends  $6.42  per 
capita  on  defense  with  an  annual  per 
capita  income  of  $182.  Likewise,  In  Bo- 
livia only  32  percent  are  literate,  there 
is  1  doctor  for  5,270  people,  life  expect- 
ancy is  50  years  of  age,  infant  mortalit-y 
102  per  every  1,000  babies,  and  the  people 
average  the  lowest  caloric  Intake  In  Latiii 
America.  Yet  Bolivia,  where  the  per 
capita  income  is  $184,  devotes  $3.71  per 
person  on  defense  expenditures. 

Political  turmoil  and  revolution  will 
carry  on  until  such  people  get  enough 
to  eat,  have  a  chance  for  an  education 
and  a  healthy  life.  The  responsibility 
to  stop  this  ugly  cycle  falls  with  both 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  the 
developed,  wealthy  nations  such  as  the 
United  States.  The  underdeveloped  na- 
tions must  pay  greater  heed  to  the  needs 
of  their  people  or  pay  the  price.  To  sub- 
stitute defense  for  economic  and  social 
progress  Invites  aggression,  disorder  and 
civil  upheaval. 

But  it  is  also  within  the  power  and  the 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  to  make 
the  utmost  effort  to  help  these  under- 
developed nations  fight  the  very  root  cf 
their  problems  and  take  a  responsible 
place  in  the  free  world.  And  It  Is  within 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  make 
a  greater  effort  than  she  has  done  in  the 
past. 

As  the  President  has  reminded  us  in 
his  American  Legion  address : 

Indeed,  we  know  now  that  60  Intemoven 
Is  our  destiny  with  the  world's  destiny,  so 
Intricate  are  the  bonds  between  us  and  ereiy 
continent,  that  our  responsibilities  would  be 
Just  as  real  In  the  absence  of  a  Communist 
threat.  Tot  every  schoolboy  senses — what 
some  statesmen  may  not  yet  comprehend- 
that  responsibility  Is  the  price  of  power  aci 
Influence. 

How  much  better  to  fight  with  th! 
weapons  of  peace — education,  health 
care,  agricultural  Implements,  bridge?, 
and  food— than  to  fight  with  young 
American  men.  How  much  less  it  will 
cost  our  Nation — and  the  nations  we  are 
assisting  so  that  they  can  direct  more  of 
their  resources  to  their  children,  their 
schools,  their  hospitals. 

The  AID  program  will  receive  $2,267,- 
762  in  economic  assistance  to  help  the 
less-developed  nations  help  themselves 
toward  a  better  life  for  their  people. 
This  means  but  2  cents  out  of  our  tax 
dollar— 2  cents  to  wage  peace  in  the 
world  while  we  spend  about  half  our  ta.x 
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dollar  on  defense  to  pick  'up  the  pieces 
after  hostilities  begin— oe  to  wield  as  a 
threat  to  aggressor  natlonts. 

With  this  request  for  economic  assist- 
ance funds,  AID  report^  that  it  has 
planned  a  program  to  h^lp  underdevel- 
oped nations  undertake  the  very  dif- 
ficult burdens  of  development.  Its  pro- 
posals will — 

Increase  programs  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment by  one-third  oyer  the  previous 
year;  i 

Expand  health  programs  by  55  per- 
cent; ! 

Increase  progrsuns  in  tjle  field  of  edu- 
cation by  almost  two-thlrids. 

Let  us  examine  why  each  of  these 
areas  is  of  vital  importance. 

The  need  for  agricultural  action  is 
clear.  There  are  3  billion  people  in  the 
world,  of  whom  two-third  do  not  get 
enough  to  eat.  Only  34  years  from 
now — by  the  year  2000— i-ihe  population 
of  the  world  will  double  to  6  billion  and 
the  world  must  more  ttian  double  its 
food  production  if  these!  people  are  to 
stave  off  starvation.  '< 

More  than  half  the  woijld's  population 
have  a  per  capita  inconlo  of  less  than 
$100  a  year  and  cannot  afford  an  ade- 
quate diet.  Complicating  the  picture, 
many  millions  are  migrating  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  cities  vtbich  will  make 
it  more  difficult  to  feed  the  doubling 
populations.  | 

These  food  deficits  arel  of  great  mag- 
nitude. For  example,  if  present  food 
supplies  of  India  were  distributed  as  far 
as  they  would  go  at  the  rate  of  2,300 
calories  per  person  per  ^^y,  48  million 
out  of  that  country's  480  bullion  people 
would  be  left  totally  wl^iout  food.  If 
these  same  food  supplies  vf^re  distributed 
at  the  U.S.  consumption  rate  of  3,190 
calories  per  persons  per  day,  153  million 
of  India's  people  would  b^  without  food. 
Production  Is  gaining — bitt  so  is  popula- 
tion—and the  comparatlviB  Improvement 
is  only  about  one-third  pf  1  percent  a 
year.  i 

This  is  not  to  say  thatl  agriculture  in 
the  less-developed  countries  has  been 
stagnant.  On  the  contrary,  a  recent 
Department  of  Agriculture  survey  has 
shown  that  many  AID-as^lsted  countries 
have  been  achieving  agrloultural  growth 
rates  of  more  than  4  peittent  a  year. 

But  despite  this  growth,  to  feed  their 
populations  the  less-developed  countries 
must  presently  Import  16  million  tons  of 
grain  annually.  If  present  conditions 
continue,  this  deficit  will  have  grown  to 
88  million  tons  by  1985.  But,  If  this 
amount  must  be  Imported— if  there  Is  too 
heavy  a  reliance  on  food  Imports — the 
economies  of  the  receiving  nations  would 
stagnate,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  buy. 
so  wealthier  nations  would  have  to  con- 
tinue to  give  on  concessional  terms. 

If  underdeveloped,  predranlnantly 
agrarian  countries  continually  ftdl  to 
meet  Increased  food  demsinds  their  gen- 
eral economic  growth  will  likely  be  cur- 
»Ued  by  decreasing  exports,  now  com- 
posed mainly  of  agricultural  products, 
wrough  diversion  of  an  increasing  part 
01  their  foreign  exchange  earnings  from 
mporta  of  needed  cmiltai  goods  to  Im- 


ports of  food  goods  in  greater  demand, 
and  through  the  effects  of  increasing  food 
prices  on  labor  costs  In  industry  and 
on  the  size  of  Income  available  for  buy- 
ing nonfarm  goods  and  services.  On  the 
other  hand,  greater  agric\iltural  produc- 
tion will  help  supply  some  of  the  needed 
foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

Therefore,  the  food  gap  must  be  filled 
In  each  country  Itself  and  It  remains  for 
the  less-developed  nations  to  do  the  job 
themselves  of  feeding  their  hungry  pop- 
ulations. The  potential  for  food  produc- 
tion does  exist  in  these  nations  and  can 
be  developed  if  given  priority  attention. 

This  is  a  huge  task,  particularly  since 
many  of  the  less-developed  countries  do 
not  have  the  land  and  many  of  the  coun- 
tries which  do  have  the  land  are  not 
utilizing  It  to  the  full  yield  potential. 
For  Instance,  increases  in  the  area  of 
crops  In  Latin  America  Mid  Africa  offer 
the  greatest  ix>tential  '*for  Increasing 
agricultural  production,  while  in  densely 
populated  Asia  it  is  more  important  to 
Increase  yields. 

Much  of  the  secret  of  the  United  States 
great  agricultural  wealth  is  in  acreage 
yield.  The  United  States  has  Increased 
yields  by  one-half  acre  since  1940. 
largely  through  selective  fertilizer. 
Japan  is  the  world's  most  Intensive  fer- 
tilizer user,  averaging  250  poimds  per 
acre.  That  small  Island  produces  four 
times  as  much  rice  as  India  which  uses 
very  little  fertilizer. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  less-de- 
veloped nations  in  food  production  lies 
in  fertilizer  use.  Asia,  to  become  self- 
sufScient  in  food,  will  have  to  Increase 
Its  use  of  fertilizer  from  3  to  30  million 
tons;  Africa  from  1  to  3  million  tons; 
and  Latin  America  from  1  to  4  million 
tons. 

It  is  to  help  develop  the  potential  for 
food  production  that  the  AID  program 
proposes  to  increase  its  contributions  to 
agricultural  programs  to  a  level  of  $512 
million  during  fiscal  year  1967.  About 
one-third  of  the  total  would  be  used  for 
fertilizer  projects — to  finance  increased 
Imports  of  fertilizer  from  the  United 
States,  to  construct  plants  abroad,  and 
generally  to  expand  fertilizer  production 
and  distribution  in  the  less-developed 
countries.  In  addition,  AID  currently 
has  before  it  applications  for  investment 
guarantees  covering  $250  million  In 
plarmcd  American  private  Investment  In 
fertilizer  production  In  the  less-de- 
veloped nations.  Dollar  for  dollar,  In- 
cretised  supplies  of  fertilizer  will  work  to 
provide  food  to  almost  three  times  as 
many  people  as  would  direct  imports. 

The  remainder  of  the  proposed  funds 
would  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
water  resources.  Irrigation  facilities,  and 
farm-to-market  roads;  the  distribution 
of  pesticides  and  machinery;  the  estab- 
lishment of  farm  credit  systems;  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  manpower;  to 
expand  agricultural  extension  services; 
and  encouraging  sound  programs  of  land 
reform. 

With  self-help  reforms  and  sufficient 
outside  assistance,  most  of  the  less-de- 
veloped coimtries  can  be  self-sufficient 
In  food   by    1985.     Taiwan.   Thailand, 


Israel,  and  Mexico  are  already  examples 
of  countries  In  which  food  production  has 
been  able  to  keep  well  ahead  of  popula- 
tion growth.  Through  concentrated  ef- 
fort, the  example  can  become  the  rule. 

I  Include  two  pertinmt  tables  at  thla 
point: 


Indicatori  of  potential  expanaUm  •/  produc- 
tive land  area 

Country 

Year 

Arable  land 

expansion 

potential  as 

related  to 

currently  used 

arable  land  > 

(rating) ' 

Currently 

used 

araljle 

land  as 

perent- 

aeeof 

totdland 

area 

Group  1: 

Braiil 

1957 
1954 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1967 
1960 

1961 
1960 
1960 
19S6 
I9A0 
1961 
19S0 

1961 
1960 
1987 
1961 
1958 
1961 
I960 
1960 
1961 

I 

2 

Sudan 

I 

3 

Tanganyika... 

I.. 

10 

Colombia 

I 

4 

Venetuela 

Argentina 

1 

I 

3 
11 

Iran 

II 

10 

Group  2: 

ERypt 

nt ..  .. 

3 

iMalaya 

in  

17 

ThaUaiiil 

Ill 

20 

Chile 

m  .  .  . 

% 

Japan 

lU 

16 

Netherlands 

HI 

30 

Mexico 

m  . 

10 

Group  3: 

Philippines 

IV 

2S 

Taiwan 

IV 

22 

Tunisia 

IV 

38 

Poland 

IV 

53 

India 

IV.  .. 

49 

Israel 

IV..      . 

20 

Yugoslavia 

rv 

32 

(Jreece 

IV...  . 

Turkey 

IV. 

32 

'  Arable  land  defined  as  that  which  could  be  brought 
Intocrop  production  under  reasonably  good  management 
including  sppropriute  combinations  of  adapted  crop 
varictipii,  wiilor  control  methods,  pest  control,  and 
methods  of  plant  nutrient  maintenance,  including  some 
chemical  (ertiliiers. 

'I— more  tlian  150  percent:  II— 75  to  150  percent; 
111—25  to  75  percent:  IV— less  than  25  percent. 

Consumption  of  commercial  fertilizert  per 
hectare  of  arable  land,  19  countries,  1949- 
50  to  1960-^1 


(In  kilograms] 


Country 


Israel 

Sudan 

Mexico 

Philippines. 
Tanganyika, 
Yugoslavia. 

Taiwan 

Turkey 

Thailand... 

Braill 

Greece 

India 

Poland 

Chile „ 

Japan , 

Spain 

Egypt 

Pakistan 

Tunisia 


Consumption  per 

hectare 

1949-50 

1960-61 

28.1 

sas 

.6 

2.7 

.4 

9.4 

3.0 

12.5 

.2 

.3 

2.8 

28.0 

63.2 

203.8 

.3 

1.5 

.2 

2.3 

12 

13.0 

16.7 

38.0 

.6 

2.3 

21.6 

49.0 

4.1 

17.0 

100.4 

303.7 

10.4 

31.6 

43.8 

87.0 

.2 

3.2 

Zl 

2.7 

Increa.sc 


5Z4 

2.1 

9.0 

9.5 

.1 

25.7 

14a  6 

1.2 

2.1 

10.8 

21.3 
1.7 

37.4 

izg 

194.3 

21.2 

43.2 

3.0 

.« 


Source:  FertUiien:  An  Annual  Review  and  Produc- 
tion Yearbooks,  FAD,  Rome. 

And  the  United  States  Is  making  clear 
to  less-developed  nations  that  only 
through  adequate  Investment  In  their 
own  resources  In  agriculture  can  the 
goals  of  food  production  be  realized. 

To  date,  AID  assistance  bi  the  field  of 
agriculture  has  helped  developing  coun- 
tries make  strides  In  the  past  decade : 

Now  at  work  are  1,300  AID-financed 
agricultural  experts  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  helping  to  train  local 
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counterparts  In  farm  research.  Irriga- 
tion, faim-marketlnff  sjrstems,  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  fertUteer  and  so  forth. 

Each  year  1,500  foreign  agrlmltural 
profeeskmaJi  come  to  the  United  States 
for  advanced  or  speciallaed  training. 
Two  thousand  students  were  enrolled  in 
AID-asaisted  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges  in  41  less-developed  nations  in 
1965. 

American  land  grant  colleges  and 
universities,  under  AID  contracts,  have 
made  a  major  contribution  in  creating 
training  Institutions  and  centers  or  re- 
search in  the  less-developed  countries. 
Iowa  State  developed  a  hardy  strain  of 
corn,  now  one  of  Thailand's  largest  ex- 
port crops.  University  of  Tennessee 
found  that  fertilizer  and  changes  in  cul- 
tivation could  produce  10  times  the  exist- 
ing jrields  of  ragi  in  south  India.  Some 
47.000  farmers  have  adopted  the  method 
in  south  India. 

There  are  extension  services  through 
farmers'  associations  in  Taiwan,  farm 
cooperatives  in  Iran,  farmers'  clubs  in 
Thailand  and  Nigeria  and  "4-11"  clubs  in 
Latin  American  nations. 

Available  credit  to  farmers  has  ex- 
panded in  many  countries.  In  Taiwan. 
700.000  farmers  benefit  from  credit  facil- 
ities. In  Mexico,  72  private  banlcs  are 
now  cooperating  in  a  program  providing 
credit  to  12,722  farmers. 

Transportation  facilities  helped  the 
farmers  of  Thailand  earn  the  equivalent 
of  $70  million  In  foreign  exchange  from 
com  exports  alone  In  1965.  A  third  of 
the  coimtry's  com  crop  now  comes  from 
a  new  agricultural  area  opened  by  the 
90-mlle,  AID-flnanced  Friendship  High- 
way, which  enables  produce  to  reach 
Bangkok  markets  in  a  few  horns  by 
truck. 

The  remarkable  growth  In  rice  output 
In  East  Pakistan  demonstrates  the  com- 
plex of  activities  that  can  produce  rapid 
farm  progress  even  under  severe  handi- 
caps. Since  1962,  AID  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  have  cooperated  to 
raise  rice  output  In  the  area.  AID 
financed  Imports  of  fertilizer  and  pesti- 
cides, ti-alned  6,000  agricultural  exten- 
sion workers  and  the  senior  staff  of  the 
East  Pakistan  Agriculture  Department. 
Between  1955  and  1965,  the  average  pro- 
duction of  rice  in  East  Pakistan  rose  from 
7.4  million  tons  to  11.5  million  tons. 
Average  production  per  acre  nearly 
doubled.  The  use  of  improved  seed  Is 
credited  with  12  percent  of  the  increase 
and  regular  spraying  with  pesticides  with 
another  5  percent.  Other  major  factors 
Included:  a  tripling  In  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer, a  sixfold  Increase  In  irrigation, 
largely  through  use  of  pumps  shared  by 
a  few  farmers,  development  of  an  effec- 
tive extension  service  Government  sub- 
sidy of  fertilizer  prices — roughly  50  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price,  irius  the  cost 
of  transportation — and  a  grassroots  pub- 
lic works  (H-ogram  run  by  local  union 
coimeili  and  financed  by  UJS.-granted 
local  currency  which  built  thousands  of 
miles  of  farm-to-market  roads  and  made 
the  rural  labor  fofice  an  immediate  cash 
market  for  any  added  rice  the  farmers 
could  produce. 

A  rapid  rise  In  food  output  deitendB  on 
a  whole  complex  of  factors,  from  the 


quality  of  farm  research  said  extension 
services  smd  the  availability  of  transport 
and  fertilizer  to  the  Impact  of  national 
policies  on  the  incentives  of  farmers. 

The  responsibility  is  also  with  the  de- 
veloping countries  themselves,  and  a 
number  of  countries  undoubtedly  must 
increase  their  own  Investment  in  food 
output.  Many  things  farmers  need  do 
not  take  foreign  exchange:  rural  road 
systems,  country  warehouses  and  stor- 
age systems,  for  example,  can  be  built 
with  local  labor,  local  materials,  and 
local  currency.  Many  countries  sub- 
sidize the  Initial  inputs  farmers  need  to 
begin  producing  more:  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides and  improved  seed. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  AID  will  increase 
its  efforts : 

To  build  institutions  to  help  the  less- 
developed  nations  create  or  expand  ex- 
tension systems,  cooperative  and  farm 
credit  associations,  agricultural  training 
schools,  marketing  outlets  and  rural 
transportation  systems. 

Plans  provide  technical  assistance, 
some  capital  help  and  general  support 
thi-ough  local  currencies  generated 
through  food-for-peace  sales,  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  number  of  techni- 
cians serving  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment primarily  through  contracts  with 
American  land-grant  universities  and 
colleges,  cooperative  and  farm  market- 
ing associations,  and  through  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  such 
as  USDA;  in  research  to  Improve  seeds, 
fertilizer,  pesticides  and  production 
methods,  expansion  of  cooperative  efforts 
to  Improve  effectiveness  of  agricultural 
reseai'ch  centers  in  less-developed  coun- 
tries, and  Increase  support  through  land- 
grant  universities  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculure  to  strengthen  participation  in 
agricultural  research  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

Expanding  water  resources  for  greater 
food  production  will  require  greater 
capital  as  well  as  technical  assistance, 
but  development  of  water  resources  can 
triple  the  number  of  crops  on  the  same 
amount  of  acreage. 

We  have  assisted  14  nations  undertake 
first  surveys  of  their  resources.  These 
projects  have  irrigated  more  than  a  mil- 
lion acres  in  India,  a  half  million  In  both 
Pakistan  and  Korea,  and  100,000  in 
Tunisia,  Ecuador,  Morocco,  Taiwan,  and 
Afghanistan. 

AID  financing  hu  brought  American 
steel,  cement,  machinery,  and  engineer- 
ing services  to  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries for  dam-reservoir  systems,  and  has 
helped  to  build  terrace  and  catchment 
systems  for  irrigation. 

In  providing  fertilizer  and  helping  to 
build  fertilizer  plants  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  One-third  of  AID's 
agricultural  assistance  will  go  toward 
financing  fertilizer  exports  and  providing 
American  equipment  and  engineering 
skill  to  build  plant  capacity  in  the  coun- 
tries themselves. 

Our  fertilizer  exports  now  provide 
much  of  the  nutrients  in  use  in  develop- 
ing nati(»is,  indading  the  output  of  local 
pUnta  built  with  AID  funds.  All  of  the 
f  ertiUaer  used  in  Laos  and  Korea,  50  per- 
cent of  Taiwan's  and  15  percent  of 
India's  in  1965  came  from  this  assistance. 


In  improving  food  quality  for  a  more 
varied,  healthy  diet.  Our  technical  as- 
sistance will  emphasize  the  introduction 
of  new  crops  for  a  more  varied  diet  and 
will  help  local  food-processing  plants  de- 
velop methods  for  using  low-cost  pro- 
teins in  domestic  oil-seed  crops  and  ex- 
ploit other  sources  of  protein  to  replace 
the  traditionally  starchy  diets  of  devel- 
oping nations. 

A  number  of  large  American  food 
processors  are  experimenting  with  inex- 
pensive, protein-rich  cereal  products. 
Priority  consideration  Is  given  to  invest- 
ment-guarantee coverage  for  private 
American  investment  in  food-processln? 
Improvements  overseas.  AID  guarantees 
for  food  processing,  farm  machinery,  and 
other  food-related  investment,  amounted 
to  $22  million  in  1965.  Our  financing  has 
developed  a  soybean  substitute  for  milk, 
primarily  used  for  preschool  children  in 
Latin  America,  which  has  now  been 
turned  over  to  commercial  channels. 

Commercial  fisheries  have  been  devel- 
oped to  begin  exploiting  the  offshore 
wealth  of  India,  Pakistan.  Korea,  the 
Somali  Republic,  and  Nigeria,  as  well  as 
the  shores  of  other  countries,  to  develop 
other  sources  of  proteins. 

Food  aid  will  help  to  fill  the  gap  until 
the  less-devel(«)ed  countries  can  become 
self-sufficient  In  food  production,  or  ob- 
tain the  needed  foreign  exchange  to  buy 
at  world  market  prices.  Direct  food  aid 
under  the  proposed  food-for-freedom 
program,  however,  will  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  other  food  assistance  to  In- 
sure that  the  less-developed  countries  do 
more  to  raise  their  own  food  themselves. 
In  recommending  that  food  aid  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  any  country  assist- 
ance program,  administrators  will  take 
into  account  the  country's  efforts  to  help 
Itself.  In  negotiation  of  food-aid  agree- 
ments greater  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  each  country's  commitment  to  rapid 
agricultural  progress. 

EOTTCATION 

Another  critical  and  basic  need  in  less- 
developed  countries  is  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Educational  skills  are  profoundly  lack- 
ing. In  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East, 
literacy  averages  close  to  60  percent,  in 
comparison  to  the  average  literacy  rate 
of  the  developed  countries  of  96  percent 
and  98  percent  in  the  United  States.  But 
in  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia,  where 
half  the  population  of  the  less-developed 
world  is  concentrated.  It  averages  only 
25  percent — and  only  16  percent  in 
Africa. 

Without  a  drastic  expansion  in  basic 
educational  opportunities,  the  prospects 
for  popular  self-goveiTun^tt  are  ex- 
tremely limited  and  Insecure.  Democ- 
racy as  we  know  it  requires  a  degree  of 
sophistication  which  can  come  only  with 
a  major  rise  in  educational  levels. 

Increased  educational  opportunities 
are  also  needed  to  develop  the  skilled 
manpower  necessary  to  operate  public 
health  systems,  cooperatlTes.  credit 
imlons,  businesses,  and  modernized 
farms.  Only  thnnigh  education  can  out- 
dated eustozns  be  brokoi  down  and  foun- 
dations for  progress  laid.  In  new  African 
countries,  a  rapid  increase  in  the  basic 
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supply  of  trained  manpower  remains  a 
priority.  In  Latin  America,  the  Near 
East  and  south  Asia,  and  the  Far  East, 
an  expanded  educational  effort  Is  re- 
quired to  speed  the  devielopment  pace. 
In  southeast  Asia,  more  schools  and  the 
training  of  able  leadership  are  central 
to  every  hope  for  stability. 

Aid  to  education  has  always  been  a 
major  field  of  UJS.  techiiical  assistance. 
During  1965  one  of  every  five  AID-fi- 
nanced  experts  abroad  was  working  on  an 
educational  project.  Much  of  the  assist- 
ance, especially  for  projects  in  teacher 
training  and  institutional  development, 
is  carried  out  through  contracts  with  pri- 
vate American  institutlont,  Pour  of  every 
five  AID-financed  educators  at  work 
overseas  today  are  from  American  col- 
leges and  universities  \(ttth  whom  the 
Agency  contracts  for  tcfdhnical  assist- 
ance. I 

For  fiscal  year  1967,'  AID  has  re- 
quested funds  to  finance!  Bn  increase  of 
more  than  50  percent  in  education  pro- 
grams in  the  developing  countries.  The 
1967  proposal  for  education,  $176  mil- 
lion, compares  to  $110'  mUlion  com- 
mitted in  1965  and  1966.  Expanded  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1967  will  concentrate  on 
the  improvement  of  popMlar  participa- 
tion in  development  and  In  government 
and  the  expansion  of  th^  technical  and 
professional  skills  available  to  the  devel- 
oping societies.  Programs  will  also  con- 
centrate on  education  planning  and  its 
relationship  to  national  i  manpower  re- 
quiranents,  on  overcoming  the  most 
critical  education  and  tjnining  bottle- 
necks, particularly  preparation  of  teach- 
ers and  textbooks,  and  on  expansion  of 
education  for  health  and  agricultural 
personnel.  These  two  last  fields  of  spe- 
cialized education  will  4tcount  for  an 
additional  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1967 
for  programs  in  food  ahd  a«riculture, 
and  in  health. 

At  the  present  time,  thrless  developed 
countries  are  Increasing^  their  budgets 
for  education  at  an  anrtual  rate  of  15 
percent.  They  now  spend  about  $7  bil- 
lion from  their  own  re^urces  for  the 
education  of  their  1.3  billion  people — 
compared  with  the  $42  billion  the  United 
States  spends  for  the  foitnal  education 
of  180  million  people.  IT^e  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  together  si>cnt  the  equiv- 
alent Of  $2  billion  on  ediK^ttion  in  1965, 
while  AID  was  devoting  $32  million  to 
assist  education  in  Latin  America. 

The  U.S.  substantial  increase  in  the 
fiekl  of  educatiCHi  are  iikanned  for  all 
four  regions.  How  are  fcbese  funds  to 
be  used? 

FAE   EAST       I 

Seven  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  specialized  r^onal  institu- 
tions for  graduate  study  and  research  In 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  tnajical 
medicine  and  for  general  education  de- 
velopment responsive  to  the  needs  of 
southeast  Asia. 

Pour  mllUon  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  expand  education  In  Laos,  in- 
cludh«  estabUshuaent  of  ^u.  effoct^re  pxi- 
otoTscfaocri  system. 


Twwi*y-two  mmkRi  six 
sand  doUan  for  teehalcal , 
education  throughout  th(( 


kimdredthoo- 
md  secondary 
continent 


Fourteen  million  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  higher  education. 

Twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  short-term  training  and  other 
educational  projects. 

Five  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  teacher  trahiing  programs. 

Plans  for  expanded  programs  include 
teacher  education  in  Liberia,  Malawi, 
and  Nigeria;  technical  education  in  the 
Sudan  and  Tanzania;  industrial  and  vo- 
cational training  in  Guinea;  nu-al  edu- 
cation in  Morocco. 

New  activities  include  a  radio  educa- 
tion program  in  Kenya  and  vocational 
education  program  in  Upper  Volta. 

LATIK  AMERICA 

Education  programs  are  expected  to 
exceed  the  1966  program  level  of  about 
$30  million  by  more  than  50  percent. 
Major  program  Increases  will  take  place 
in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Dominican 
Republic,  Panama,  Peru,  Jamaica,  and 
regional  programs.  Increased  activities 
in  Latin  America  Include: 

Guatemala :  Course  materials  for  a  new 
Indian  literacy  program  and  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  elementai7  class- 
rooms. 

Brazil:  A  new  imiverslty-to-universlty 
program  to  bring  about  basic  academic 
and  administrative  reforms. 

Dominican  Republic :  Concentration 
on  short-term  vocational  needs  of  trained 
middle  level  people,  teacher  training,  and 
primary  education.  AID  will  also  help 
develop  a  comprehensive  long-range  edu- 
cation plan. 

Regional:  In  Central  America,  the 
United  States  will  support  creation  of  a 
regional  university  system  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  support  production  of  elemen- 
tary school  textbooks  at  a  regional  cen- 
ter in  Guatemala  City. 

HEAB   EAST-SOUTH    ASIA 

Increased  education  activities  in  the 
NESA  region  will  reflect  the  growing  use 
of  development  loans  for  educational 
supplies  and  equipment.  India  is  ex- 
pected to  complete  negotiations  on  a  $12 
million  loan  for  equipment  and  supplies 
for  the  expansion  of  the  successful  6- 
week  summer  institutes  program.  This 
program— pioneered  in  India  by  AID— 
brings  university  professors  to  India  to 
teach  chemistry,  physics,  technology,  and 
mathematics  to  college  and  secondary 
school  teachers  of  these  subjects. 

Pakistan  has  requested  AID  to  initiate 
a  summer  program  in  East  Pakistan 
similar  to  the  Indian  program.  In  the 
summer  of  1966,  a  pilot  prc^ram  to  teach 
mathematics  and  physics  to  a  selected 
group  of  Pakistani  teachers  will  get  un- 
derway. A  full  program  is  planned  for 
the  following  summer. 

Other  NESA  countries  ai-e  interested 
in  adapting  the  short-term,  summer  sci- 
ence institute  to  the  problems  of  impror- 
ing  the  quality  of  teaching  in  their  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools. 

Teachhig  English  as  a  second  langnase 
will  receive  significantly  greater  empha- 
sis. The  Indian  Oovemment,  with  AID 
assistance,  is  initiating  a  new  program 


to  raise  the  quality  of  the  icngUa^  lan- 
guage being  taught  in  its  schools. 

KDUCATIONAL    FlAITinNG    ASSIBTANCB 

Kdiicational  choices  made  today  in  the 
less-developed  countries  will  determine 
In  large  part  their  character  as  self- 
gOTeming  nations  tomorrow.  Choices 
must  be  made  during  the  plaiming  proc- 
ess— ^how  fast  must  teachers  be  trained 
to  staff  a  given  rate  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school  expansion?  How  many 
agronomists,  veterinarians,  midwives,  en- 
gineers, managers,  accountants,  et  cetera, 
will  be  required  to  maintain  progress  In 
the  future?  At  what  rate  must  primary 
and  secondary  education  expand? 

The  experience  of  America's  educa- 
tional community  is  being  made  avail- 
able to  help  other  countries  plan  wisely 
for  the  future. 

AFKXCA 

In  Nigeria,  AID  is  supporting  an  eval- 
uation by  education  and  world  affairs  oi 
the  scope  and  priority  of  education  pro- 
grams. A  similar  study  is  plarmed  for 
Ethiopia.  In  Thailand,  a  three-party 
contract  among  AID,  Michigan  State, 
and  the  Thai  Naticmal  Economic  Devel- 
oimient  Board  provides  for  education 
planning  assistance  to  the  Ministry  ol 
Education. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on 
Higher  Education  in  the  American  Re- 
publics, AID  has  made  a  survey  of  edu- 
cational planning  facilities  in  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Guatemala.  During  the  past  4  years 
AID  has  made  it  possible  for  over  100 
Latin  Americans  connected  with  plan- 
ning for  educational  development  to  at- 
tend seminars  on  this  subject  under  the 
auspices  of  the  UJ^.  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Latin  America. 

KEBA 

The  prospect  of  joint  planning  for 
southeast  Asia  regional  education  pro- 
grams was  opened  at  a  November  1965 
meeting  of  southeast  Asian  education  and 
planning  ministers.  Funds  are  proposed 
for  regional  education  activities  in  south- 
east Asia  in  fiscal  year  1967,  as  well  as 
for  a  comprehensive  development  scheme 
for  Laos. 

Some  of  us  issue  one  word  of  warning. 
Do  not  lose  these  programs  in  a  pool  of 
studies  that  set  on  shelves.  Make  them 
practical  and  down  to  earth. 

TEACHES   TKAINDtG,    VOCATIONAL    AND 
TECHNICAL   EDUCATION 

A  critical  bottleneck  in  expanding  edu- 
cational opportunity  is  a  shortage  of 
teachers  and  of  institutions  to  train  them 
in  the  developing  coimtries.  In  fiscal 
year  1966,  more  than  210,000  students  are 
enrolled  in  normal  schools  and  teachers 
colleges  established  with  AID  assistance 
hi  37  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  American 
countries. 

More  ttum  670.000  teachers  have  beeri 
graduated  from  colleges  and  sdiools  es- 
taUished  with  AID  assistance.  These 
graduates  today  pstivide  70  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  Ethiopia,  about  40  percent  of 
Vietnam's,  and  St  percent  of  Korea's, 
45  percent  of  Iiaa'i.  34  percent  (tf  Oosta 
Rica's,  and  neady  33  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  Turkey. 

The  foQowtng  Is  an  Illustrative  list  of 
significant  new  or  expanded  educational 
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activities  in  teacher  training  and  voca- 
tional and  technical  education: 


TAX   KAST 

Thailand:  The  National  Economic  De- 
velopment Board,  Michigan  State,  and 
AID  ofSdals  have  helped  to  develop  a 
planning  o£9ce  under  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  as  previously  mentioned. 
During  1966-67,  the  Ministry  expects  to 
complete  a  study  of  secondary  education ; 
develop  a  5-year  plan :  and  begin  train- 
ing a  national  staff  in  planning  proce- 
dures. 

A  5-year  vocational  education  program 
will  begin  in  Thailand  this  month.  It 
will  establish  an  improved  system  for 
the  training  of  agricultural,  trade  and 
Industrial  teachers,  develop  20  technical 
high  schools.  Thailand  will  provide  $16 
million  in  addition  to  a  loan  of  $6  million 
from  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  Tor  buildings 
and  equipment.  The  United  States  will 
contribute  an  estimated  $1.6  million  for 
14  technicians. 

Korea:  AID  has  offered  to  sponsor  an 
advisory  group  from  a  consortium  of 
American  universities  to  assist  a  Korean 
National  Education  Policies  Commission 
for  5  years.  The  group  would  plan  over- 
all policy  and  develop  the  Korean  Com- 
mission and  its  staff  to  self-sufficiency. 
Korea  is  programed  to  receive  $40,000 
from  AID  in  1967  to  help  pay  for  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  an  expanded  National 
Academy  of  Science  book  program,  and 
will  also  receive  assistance  in  revising 
secondary  education  texts  during 
1966-68. 

An  adviser  will  be  named  to  facilitate 
liaison  between  Korea's  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  and  the  new  Korean  In- 
dustrial Technology  Institute  to  work 
with  provincial  science  supervisors  and 
with  working  committees  of  scientists. 
Vietnam:  A  long-range  look  will  be 
taken  at  Vietnam's  higher  education 
system  by  a  siurvey  of  the  Universities  of 
Saigon  and  Hue  scheduled  for  1967.  A 
team  of  seven  experts  will  make  the  sur- 
vey and  help  establish  priorities  for  im- 
proving the  institutions. 

By  the  end  of  1966,  11  advisers  for 
Ohio  University  will  be  helping  Viet- 
nam's two  new  faculties  of  pedagogy. 
Teaching  staffs  are  being  trained  in  the 
United  States  and  new  curriculums  are 
'   being  developed. 

By  the  end  of  1966.  Vietnam  plans  to 
provide  every  child  in  the  primary 
grades  with  basic  texts.  The  United 
States  has  already  provided  7  million 
books  to  Vietnam  and  will  expand  its 
contribution  by  5.800,000  additional 
books  by  the  end  of  next  year,  at  a  cost 
of  22  cents  each.  Taiwan  and  Australia 
have  supplemented  our  contribution  with 
nearly  2  million  additional  texts. 

Laos:  Since  there  are  only  90  high 
school  graduates  a  year  in  Laos,  post  em- 
phasis had  been  focused  on  elementary 
education,  but  the  Laotian  Government 
and  AID  are  now  discussing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  4-year  secondary  school 
with  both  academic  aiul  vocational 
tracks.  Preliminary  planning  should  be 
oompleted  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Philippines:  Two  advisers  win  begin 
work  with  the  Tarlac  College  of  Tech- 


nology, assisting  with  finance,  person- 
nel, business  affairs,  curriculum,  exten- 
sion activities  and  adult  education. 

Ethiopia:  With  AID  assistance.  Ethi- 
opia is  adding  a  vocational  and  practical 
arts  teacher  trahiing  curriculum  to 
Haile  Selassie  I  University.  "We  will 
supply  7  teacher-advisers  to  the  school, 
which  will  eventually  enroll  270  students. 
Nigeria:  Funds  will  be  needed  in  fiscal 
year  1967  to  continue  the  programs  of 
11  American  universities  working  to  im- 
prove teacher  education  and  other  voca- 
tional aspects  of  higher  education. 
These  UJS.-financed  American  univer- 
sity teams  are  assisting  148  Nigerian 
educational  institutions,  including  5  of 
the  country's  5  universities,  3  of  its  ad- 
vanced teacher  training  colleges,  and  50 
colleges  training  elementary  school 
teachers. 

Now  under  intensive  review  is  a  $3.4 
million  development  loan  proposal  to  set 
up  the  first  veterinary  college  in  west- 
em  Africa  and  a  new  agricultural  college, 
both  at  Ahmadu  Bello  University  in 
Nigeria. 

Pilot  experiments  in  the  development 
of  comprehensive  secondary  schools  in 
Nigeria  are  being  watched  closely  by  oth- 
er African  countries.  Both  schools  are 
to  be  coeducational,  with  enrollments  up 
to  1,400.  and  will  offer  academic,  agri- 
cultural, home  economics,  commercial 
and  vocational  training  related  to  the 
needs  of  the  area. 

Nigeria  is  also  receiving  technical  as- 
sistance in  setting  up  regional  aptitude 
testing  and  manpower  selection  tech- 
niques; a  special  program  to  develop 
northern  Nigeria's  teacher  training  sys- 
tems and  centers  is  expected  to  turn  out 
more  than  6,000  qualified  teachers  for 
primary  schools  in  the  next  4  years. 

Sierra  Leone:  The  program  in  voca- 
tional agricultural  teacher  training  is  be- 
ing expanded  to  serve  students  from 
other  West  African  nations  as  well.  Si- 
erra Leone  is  also  developing  pilot  rural 
training  institutes  in  vocational  skills 
needed  in  rural  villages  and  towns. 

LATIN   AMKKICA 

Dominican  Republic:  San  Jose  State 
College  in  California  will  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  teacher  training  and 
the  use  of  learning  materials  in  the  Eto- 
minican  Republic. 

Regional:  Some  150  students  in  Cen- 
tral America,  Colombia,  Peru,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  being  consid- 
ered for  a  new  scholarship  plan  which 
would  bring  them  to  the  United  States 
for  4  years  of  undergraduate  study. 
They  would  then  return  home  to 
strengthen  faculties  and  basic  studies 
programs  in  their  native  universities. 
The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress will  cooperate  with  AID  in  providing 
part  of  the  students'  living  expense,  be- 
ginning this  academic  year. 

A  major  roadblock  to  educational  re- 
form in  Latin  America  is  the  scarcity  of 
high  quality  textbooks  at  prices  the  stu- 
dents can  afford  to  pay.  AID  intends  to 
take  the  initiative  in  establishing  text- 
book rental  libraries  or  co-ops  at  key  in- 
stitutions in  each  country.   The  Region- 


al Technical  Aids  Center,  which  has 
sponsored  the  publication  in  Spanish  of 
180  titles  suitable  for  use  as  university 
texts,  will  sponsor  100  more  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

NEAE   EAST-SOirrK    ASIA 

Turkey:  A  university  contract  group 
will  help  the  Turkish  ministry  of  educa- 
tion with  a  new  program  to  analyze  the 
country's  educational  problems,  prepare 
national  education  programs,  work  on 
budgeting  for  them,  train  the  staff  of  a 
relatively  new  budget  and  planning  de- 
partment, and  set  up  a  system  of  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  the  depart- 
ment's work. 

Afghanistan:  Two  National  Science 
Foundation  consultants  are  working  on 
a  survey  which  should  result  in  a  plan 
for  introduction  of  a  short-term  science 
and  mathematics  institutes  similar  to 
those  already  imderway  in  India  and 
Pakistan. 

Nepal:  Nepal  has  established  a  voca- 
tional training  school  to  increase  the 
number  of  people  who  have  the  simple 
skills  necessary  for  the  first  steps  toward 
economic  development. 

A  new  contract  team  has  been  selected 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  admin- 
istrative procedures  at  the  school,  insti- 
tute modern  techniques  of  curriculum 
development  and  course  planning  for  iU 
faculty,  improve  methods  of  inservice 
training  of  technical  and  vocational 
teachers  in  other  schools,  and  demon- 
strate modern  techniques  for  the  teach- 
ing of  building  trades,  agriculture,  sec- 
retarial sciences  and  home  economics. 

DEVELOPING     BETTEB     COLLXCE     ADMINISTRATORS 

Through  a  contract  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher 
Education,  the  United  States  is  con- 
ducting a  special  program  of  internships 
in  the  administration  of  teacher  train- 
ing colleges,  providing  for  an  exchange 
of  presidents  of  American  colleges  with 
the  presidents  of  the  colleges  in  the 
Philippines.  Thailand,  Nigeria,  and 
Kenya. 

U.S.-flnanced  educational  programs 
also  train  the  staff  for  new  centers  of 
excellence  in  higher  education  in  less- 
developed  countries.  In  India,  the  In- 
dian Institute  of  Technology  is  being 
established  as  the  center  of  national  sci- 
entific training  and  research  with  the 
help  of  an  AID-flnanced  consortium  of 
nine  American  imiversities — California, 
Carnegie,  Case,  and  Massachusetts  In- 
stitutes of  Technology,  Ohio  State. 
Princeton,  and  Purdue  Universities,  and 
the  Universities  of  California  and  Michi- 
gan. Scientists  from  the  American  uni- 
versities are  teaching  at  the  new  Indian 
institution,  while  their  Indian  counter- 
parts and  successors  complete  advanced 
study  in  the  United  States. 

IMPROVING    THE    QUALITT    OF    EDUCATION 
THEOX7GH   INSERVICE  TRAINING 

In  reply  to  my  request  for  figures  I 
learned  that  during  the  past  5  years,  the 
United  States  has  helped  provide  in- 
service  training  for  more  than  160,000 
teachers  in  Latin  America,  almost  82,- 
000  in  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia, 
nearly  24.000  in  the  Far  East,  and  33,000 
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in  Africa.  Much  of  this  tnservlce  train- 
ing is  provided  by  American  university 
teams  at  work  overseas  on  contract. 

There  are  summer  workshops  for 
teachers  in  the  developing  countries 
through  three  major  programs — the 
Teach  Corps,  Summer  Science  Institutes, 
and  Educational  Services,  Inc.,  with 
American  teachers  and  professors. 


NEA  already  has  received  about  2,000 
responses  in  answer  to  a  call  for  more 
American  teachers  to  participate  in  the 
summer  teaching  program. 

The  Agency  also  has  aont  42  countries 
Information  about  the  Corps  program. 
Seven — Colombia,  Kenya,  Sierra  Leone, 
Tanzania,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Do- 
minican Republic — have  sigiied  contracts 
for  programs  this  siummor,  as  compared 
to  five  last  year.  1 

Korea,  Thailand,  and!  the  Philippines 
are  considering  possible  luew  programs  of 
teacher  training,  incl^idlng  inservice 
summer  programs.  AID  conducts  sum- 
mer workshops  and  shcjrt-term  teacher 
training  programs  in  most  countries  of 
the  Par  East.  In  Vietnsim,  for  example, 
more  than  2,000  teachers  will  be  given 
60-day  training  for  teaching  in  hamlet 
schools.  I 

Teach  Corps  projects  are  being  readied 
for  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  both  concerned 
primarily  with  English -language  trsdn- 
Ing  of  elementary  school  teachers.  Proj- 
ects also  are  planned  fo|-  Latin  America 
with  13  volunteers  in  the|  Dominican  Re- 
public, 5  in  El  Salvador]  land  4  in  Hon- 
duras. 1 1 

BtTMMER  SCIENCE  ly^iTIlUTE 

In  India,  the  traditi^tial  method  of 
teaching  science,  mathematics,  and  tech- 
nology to  secondary  and  college  students 
places  a  premium  on  memorization. 
Consequently,  graduates  frequently  can- 
not meet  basic  operational  and  research 
needs  of  a  growing  industrial  society.  To 
help  correct  this  situatioti,  each  simimer, 
since  June  1964,  U.S.  educational  con- 
sultants have  conducted  j8-week  summer 
institutes  to  introduce!  new  teaching 
methods.  These  are  b^d  on  courses 
developed  under  auspice^  of  our  National 
Science  Foundation.  About  230  U.S.  edu- 
cators are  participating  in  such  institutes 
In  India  this  summer.  Another  50  or  so 
win  take  part  in  a  similar  program  ar- 
ranged recently  with  Pajdstan. 

ESI    SUMMER    WOEtesHOPS 

Under  an  AID  contrsjot.  Educational 
Services,  Inc.,  holds  suniiner  workshops 
in  10  African  coimtriea  to  familiarize 
teachers  with  new  math«(uitic8  and  sci- 
ence textbooks  and  materials  for  African 
elementary  schools  with  lamne  40  Ameri- 
can educators  participalJng.  In  addi- 
tion, other  types  of  summer  workshops 
we  in  operation.  i 

One  in  Arabia  is  conducted  yearly  by 
we  American  University  of  Beirut  for 
130  teachers  and  school  administrators 
from  about  8  countries  of  the  Near 
East  and  North  Africa.  Another  will  be  in 
Morocco,  where  6  univemity  staff  mem- 
bers and  6  Moroccan  educators  will  work 
with  336  rural  elementary  teachers. 

In  Central  America.  \fe  began  a  free 
wxtbook  program  for  1.$  million  chil- 
flren  in  1963,  which  in    urn  has  led  to 


summer  work^<K)6  for  schoolteachers. 
In  £1  Salvador,  for  example,  supervisors 
and  teachers  from  the  coimtry's  14  "dis- 
tricts" meet  at  a  vacationtime  worluhop 
and  receive  instruction  in  proper  use  of 
the  new  textbooks.  Last  summer  431 
teachers  attended. 

In  Turkey,  we  have  sponsored  the 
establishment  of  an  inservice  teacher 
training  bureau  in  Ankara  whose  chief 
function  is  to  conduct  special  simamer 
seminars  for  teachers. 

U.S.  RICHER  EDUCATION  TOtL  rOREICN   STUDENTS 

The  steady  expansion,  through  U.S. 
assistance,  of  excellent  centers  of  higher 
education  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Near 
East  and  south  Asia  has  reduced  some- 
what the  need  to  bring  students  from 
these  areas  to  the  United  States  even 
for  advanced  work,  except  for  highly 
specialized  fields. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration of  Thammasat  University  in 
Thailand,  established  with  help  from  the 
University  of  Indiana  on  contract  with 
AID,  is  now  available  not  only  to  Thai 
students,  but  for  students  from  nearby 
countries. 

Grants  to  the  American  University  of 
Beirut — AUB — imder  AID's  program  for 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad, 
have  helped  AUB  expand  as  the  out- 
standing educational  center  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  become  a  major 
traitUng  center  for  African  leaders  as 
well.  As  part  of  its  own  technical  as- 
sistance programs,  AID  now  sends  about 
600  students  from  other  African  and 
Middle  Eastern  countries  to  AUB  for  ad- 
vanced or  specialized  education. 

Elsewhere,  however,  we  ai'e  increasing 
support  for  cooperative  programs  to 
bring  students  to  VS.  universities  for 
study.  A  Latin  American  scholarship 
program  will  make  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  receive  university  training  in 
the  United  States  and  return  to  their 
home  coimtries  as  faculty  members  in 
the  basic  studies  programs  of  local  uni- 
versities. 

The  Latin  American  imlversities  pay 
the  costs  of  student  travel  and  English 
language  training,  the  cooperating 
American  universities  provide  scholar- 
ships, and  the  \JS.  provides  student 
maintenance  costs.  The  first  150  stu- 
dents under  the  program  will  reach  the 
United  States  in  April  or  May  for  pre- 
liminary English  language  training. 

Under  the  first  such  program  of  its 
kind — ^the  United  States  African  scholar- 
ship program  of  American  universities — 
1,200  African  students  have  been  brought 
to  American  universities  for  under- 
graduate education.  Another  100  have 
been  brought  here  for  graduate  study. 
As  the  capacity  of  African  universities 
increases,  the  undergraduate  component 
of  this  program  will  decrease.  Our  as- 
sistance to  higher  education  in  Africa 
itself  includes  a  regional  program  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  in  selected  African  xmi- 
versitles  for  stxidents  from  other  African 
countries. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  point  4 
program  in  1949,  94,000  foreign  tech- 
nicians and  professionals  have  been 
brought  to  the  United  States  for  ad- 
vanced education  or  training. 


FROGR.OtS    VOR    TOXTtH    T,EAI>EWII 


Because  students  from  developing 
countries  frequently  return  to  positions 
of  unusual  responsibility  for  their  age 
and  bear  a  unique  leadership  role  in  the 
development  of  their  own  country,  oiu* 
Government  has  begim  a  series  of  spe- 
cially designed  courses  and  activities  for 
youth  leaders  studying  in  this  country. 

These  programs  make  it  possible  to 
provide  summer  leadership  experience 
and  practical  training  for  selected  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  fellowships  to  promising 
and  needy  foreign  students  who  are  not 
here  on  government  grants  but  could 
complete  their  academic  work  more  rap- 
idly and  effectively  with  a  minimum  of 
additional  support. 

In  fiscal  year  1965,  18  summer  insti- 
tutes for  some  600  foreign  students  were 
organized,  designed  to  increase  their  un- 
derstanding of  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  their  practical  ability  to 
take  community  leadership  on  their  re- 
turn. At  one  8-week  institute,  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  for  18  students, 
mornings  were  devoted  to  seminars  on 
communications,  social  change  and  lead- 
ership responsibilities,  afternoons  to  ob- 
servation and  practical  training  in  local 
Industry,  business,  community  organiza- 
tions and  government. 

Another  facet  of  the  education  pro- 
gram is  in  the  application  of  new  tech- 
nology to  eliminate  critical  bottlenecks, 
particularly  illiteracy  by: 

First.  Research  and  analysis  of  fac- 
tors governing  successful  and  economical 
use  of  the  new  methods  of  instruction 
under  varying  conditions; 

Second.  Technological  adaptation  of 
new  methods  of  instruction  to  the  eco- 
nomic, educational,  cultural,  and  techni- 
cal requirements  of  the  less-developed 
coimtries; 

Third.  Demonstrations,  through  pilot 
projects  of  successful  uses  of  the  new 
technologies. 

DEMONSTRATIONS     AND     PILOT     PROJECTS 

One  example: 

In  Colombia,  more  than  400.000  chil- 
dren in  1.000  schools  are  receiving  a 
better  education  through  an  educational 
television  network  that  now  covers  80 
percent  of  the  country's  most  densely 
populated  areas.  The  network  means 
himdreds  of  schools  now  have  the  advan- 
tage of  special  subject  teachers,  and  of 
audio-visual  teaching  materials  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  available.  AID, 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  Colombian 
Ministry  of  Education  are  cooperating 
on  the  program. 

In  Nigeria  students  in  each  of  Nigeria's 
foiir  regions  are  receiving  televised  in- 
-struction  in  science,  English,  history  and 
civics. 

TEACRINC    MATERIAI.S 

In  many  countries,  a  shortage  of 
teaching  materials — beginning  with 
texts — ^is  a  serious  bottleneck. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  United  States 
financed  the  import  of  $4.2  million  in 
paper  so  that  local  publishing  and  print- 
ing industries  could  meet  80  percent  of 
the  country's  textbook  shortage.  To 
date,  27  million  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  texts  have  been  made  avail- 
able thix)ugh  the  pr(«ram.    In  Central 
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America,  more  than  8  million  school 
textbooks  have  been  published  for  use 
in  the  schools.  A  loan  to  Ecuador  will 
provide  nearly  2  million  books  for  ele- 
mentary school  children,  while  counter- 
part funds  in  Brazil  are  to  be  used  in 
that  country's  effort  to  provide  fi^ee  text- 
books for  all  children. 

In  Africa,  we  financed  a  joint  project 
under  which  African  and  American  edu- 
cators developed  a  new  series  of  texts  in 
mathematics  and  science  including  basic 
material  on  health,  nutrition,  and  sani- 
tation as  related  to  the  countries  in 
which  students  themselves  lived.  Texts 
produced  in  this  program  are  now  in  use 
on  an  experimental  basis  in  Liberia, 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Kenya, 
Ethiopia,  Tanzania,  Zambia,  Uganda, 
and  Malawi. 

Through  a  contract  with  Enghsh  Lan- 
guage Services,  Inc.,  we  have  developed 
a  self-teaching  program  that  includes 
workt)ooks,  films,  soundtape,  language 
master  cards,  and  so  forth,  and  is  de- 
signed to  cut  the  time  needed  to  train 
English  language  teachers  from  2  yeflrs 
or  more  to  about  4  months. 

ENCUSR  LANGUAGE  ntAINING 

English -teaching  projects  are  In  over 
25  developing  countries  at  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $2  million.  In  this  fiscal 
year  1967  budget,  a  SO  percent  or  $1  mil- 
lion increase  is  planned  for  expansion  of 
this  activity. 

Three  himdred  thousand  dollars  of 
fiscal  year  1967  funds  are  eannarked  for 
continued  support  of  the  Regional  Cen- 
ter for  English  Language  Research  and 
Teaching  at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut. 

A  recent  Bureau  of  the  Budget  study 
showed  that  AID  had  trained  more  for- 
eign teachers  of  the  English  language 
than  all  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
combined  with  expenditures  of  only  $2 
million  a  year  compared  with  the  $12  to 
$20  million  combined  yearly  expenditures 
of  the  other  agencies. 

Specific  English  language  teaching 
projects  include: 

Contracts  with  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  to  help  the  Government 
of  Kenya  introduce  English  as  the  lan- 
guage of  instruction  in  primary  schools — 
grant,  $295,000. 

A  contract  with  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
/versity  provides  for  an  English-language 
program  for  100  Malian  teachers  this 
summer. 

In  Somalia,  English  primers  have  been 
developed,  and  an  English-teaching 
adviser  has  been  stationed  in  northern 
Somalia  to  complement  instruction  pro- 
vided at  the  teacher-training  school. 

An  English-language  instructional 
program  designed  to  serve  several  of  the 
French-speaking  coimtries  has  been 
started  in  Upper  Volta.  An  intensive 
program  this  siuuner  will  involve  90 
participants  from  7  West  African  coun- 
tries. 

VAK  KAST 

Vietnam:  The  AID  mission  in  Vietnam 
Is  teaching  English  at  the  secondary 
level  with  International  Volimteer  Serv- 
ice personnel;  making  countrywide  dis- 
tribution of  English-language  books  and 


texts;  preparing  Vietnamese  teachers  of 
English  for  secondary  schools  and  uni- 
versities; upgrading  present  EngUsh- 
language  teachers  through  in-service 
training;  and  installing  English-lan- 
guage laboratory  equipment  and  training 
personnel  to  operate  it. 

Laos:  Eight  U.S.  teachers  are  provid- 
ing English -language  instruction  to  1,200 
students  at  the  National  Teacher  Train- 
ing Center  in  Vientiane,  and  10  teachers 
and  instructing  2,500  students  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  both  college  preparatory 
and  vocational.  Modern  language-lab- 
oratory equipment  has  been  installed  at 
the  National  Education  Center.  The 
training  program  for  teachers  of  English 
at  the  Center  has  been  extended,  and  the 
enrollment  quota  increased  to  70  stu- 
dents. Qualified  graduates  of  this  pro- 
gram will  he  sent  abroad  to  continue 
their  studies. 

LATIN    AMCSICA 

Relatively  little  is  being  done  in  Latin 
America  on  English-language  training. 
Our  efforts  are  primarily  that  of  cooper- 
ation with  the  USIA's  binational  centers. 
Missions  in  the  following  countries  have 
Ijeen  authorized  to  contract  with  bina- 
tional centers  for  special  participant 
classes:  Chile.  Costa  Rica.  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua.  Panama,  and  Paraguay. 

English  language  training  was  one 
component  of  a  contract  with  St.  Louis 
University  for  work  in  Ecuador,  and  is 
now  part  of  a  similar  contract  with  the 
university  for  work  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

ENCOUKACINC  NONCOVEXNMBNTAI.  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Some  of  the  most  imaginative  pro- 
grams of  educational  assistance,  particu- 
larly in  the  fields  of  literacy  and  rural 
development  are  being  carried  out  by  pri- 
vate American  groups  and  organizations 
at  work  in  the  less-developed  countries. 

Registered  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies, working  with  their  counterparts  in 
the  less  developed  countries,  are  placing 
increased  emphasis  on  community  self- 
help  programs  designed  to  make  villagers 
literate  and  teach  them  basic  sldlls 
needed  to  establish  rural  Industries — 
small  shops  to  make  simple  farm  tools, 
and  other  equipment;  to  produce  such 
things  as  limiber,  shoes,  and  cooking 
utensils. 

To  encourage  this,  our  Government 
makes  available  a  wide  variety  of  excess 
Government  equipment  at  minimum  cost, 
including  shipment  to  the  country  where 
it  is  needed. 

Food  is  available  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program  for  use  as  an  incentive  or 
part  wages  in  self-help  school  construc- 
tion programs  carried  out  under  the 
leadership  of  private  voluntary  agencies. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE,  and 
citizen  organizations  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries,  we  are  encouraging 
"school-to-school"  assistance,  through 
which  American  PTA's  and  other  private 
groups  work  directly  with  local  commu- 
nities overseas  to  help  build  new  class- 
rooms, and  Improve  equipment  and 
teaching  materials. 

PASTNEES  or  THE  ALLIANCE  PXOGBAK 

"School-to-school"  assistance  to  Latin 
America  is  channeled  through  the  Part- 


ners of  the  Alliance  program  for  which 
AID  supplies  staff  services  and  a  portion 
of  the  travel  costs. 

Fifteen  public  school  districts  in  Ore- 
gon are  providing  inservice  training  for 
Costa  Rican  public  school  administrators 
and  teachers;  during  their  Oregon  train- 
ing, the  Costa  Rican  educators  help  the 
Oregon  districts  with  language  and  so- 
cial studies  courses. 

High  school  students  in  Texas  and  Vir- 
ginia have  collected  funds  to  help  equip 
Peruvian  Indian  village  schools  and  sup- 
ply vocational  schools  in  Peru  with  school 
supplies,  vocational  training  tools,  ce- 
ment mixers,  and  handtools  for  self- 
help  school  construction  projects. 

An  important  additional  means  of  pro- 
moting educational  development  in  sev- 
eral less-developed  countries  would  be  to 
use  U.S.  Government-owned  currencies 
which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  binational 
education  foundations.  The  foundations, 
modeled  on  similar  Institutions  In  the 
United  States,  would  draw  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  their  American  counterparts. 
Through  programs  of  assistance  to  local 
education,  the  foimdations  would  be 
uniquely  equipped  to  stimulate  new  initi- 
atives in  educational  techniques,  stimu- 
late private  educational  activities,  and 
focus  local  attention  on  such  critical 
areas  as  literacy  and  the  education  and 
training  of  local  populations,  particu- 
larly the  training  of  farmers  in  agricul- 
tural techniques. 

HEALTH 

In  many  of  the  developing  countries, 
problems  in  the  field  of  health  have  seri- 
ously retarded  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress. Our  Government  has  increasingly 
recognized  that  until  some  of  these  prob- 
lems— malnutrition,  debilitating  diseases, 
infant  mortality — are  solved  or  controlled 
there  can  \x  little  progress  in  other  areas 
of  medical  education.  For  example, 
there  can  be  no  successful  school  pro- 
grams if  child  mortality  rates  are  so  high 
that  half  of  the  children  die  before  reach- 
ing their  teens  or  If  their  minds  are  so 
stunted  by  years  of  imdernourishment 
that  they  are  unable  to  learn  effectively. 
There  can  be  little  success  in  achieving 
significant  growth  in  industrial  and  agri- 
•  cultural  productivity  if  much  of  the  labor 
force  suffers  from  killing  and  debilitating 
diseases.  Bigger  rice  crops  or  wheat  har- 
vests will  contribute  little  to  problems  of 
malnutrition  if  population  growth  equals 
or  exceeds  the  food  output. 

Clearly,  assistance  In  the  field  of  health 
is  vital  to  sound  economic  development, 
and  health  programs  can  be  an  integral 
part  of  development  programs.  We 
should  not  be  deterred  from  this  "invest- 
ment" because  it  may  be  difficult  to  meas- 
ure in  economic  terms  the  value  of  health 
programs.  It  is  simply  commonsense  to 
understand  that  the  human  factor  is  im- 
portant to  the  production  process  and  a 
healthy  human  element  will  mean  a  more 
efficient  production  process.  However, 
we  are  not  without  indicators  to  show 
what  Improved  health  means  for  eco- 
nomic progress. 

For  example : 

In  the  Philippines,  a  highway  contrac- 
tor was  able  to  reduce  his  labor  costs  by 
$200,000  when  he  discovered  that  with 
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malaria  eliminated,  two  men  could  do  the 
same  work  that  required  tihree  men. 

In  Chile,  where  copper  is  the  chief 
money  earner,  one  compatiy  cut  its  costs 
for  workmen's  compensation  by  90  per- 
cent by  providing  a  low-cost  program  to 
improve  the  health  of  th^  miners. 

In  Costa  Rica,  road  crjews  working  on 
the  Pan  American  Highway  were  given 
balanced  meals.  They  gained  weight  and 
more  than  doubled  the  cujbic  feet  of  earth 
moved  per  man  -  day . 

In  Ecuador,  people  retymed  to  a  region 
where  malaria-carrying  imosquitoes  had 
driven  them  away.  Th^ 
one  of  the  richest  crop- 
of  the  country. 

These  examples  illustrj 
accomplished  in  terms  or  economic  prog- 
ress when  the  work  force  In  a  developing 
country  can  be  brought  to  fullest  par- 
ticipation. Similar  resmlts  are  possible 
in  countless  activities  in  every  country 
which,  when  looked  at  a^  a  whole,  make 
a  major  contribution  to  development. 

However,  such  progre^  is  not  inevi- 
table. The  United  States  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  but i  an  even  greater 
contribution  must  be  mafie  by  the  host 
country.  i 

Problems  to  be  overcome  are  stagger- 
ing.   For  example : 

The  infant  mortality  Irnte  of  less-de- 
veloped countries  is  fiv4'  times  that  of 
the  developed  countries ; 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Ipreschool  chil- 
dren in  Latin  America,  4sia  and  Africa 
are  undernourished ; 

Life  expectancy  averai  $s  only  47  years 
of  age  in  the  underdevelqped  areas  of  the 
world,  while  in  the  developed  countries 
it  is  70  years; 

There  is  one  doctor  ^r  every  4,300 
persons  in  these  less  deve  ibped  countries, 
while  there  is  one  for  ewery  730  people 
in  the  United  States. 

These  cold  statistics  d^ly  outline  the 
problems.  They  do  not  tell  the  story  of 
human  misery  or  of  the  iragic  waste  of 
scarce  resources  that  are  the  true  mean- 
ing of  these  figures.  Far  a  long  time 
many  people  have  accep  ^d  these  condi- 
tions as  their  immutable)  Fate,  but  today 
they  )mow  it  need  not  be  so  forever. 
They  have  seen  in  their! cities  and  their 
villages  what  dramatic  changes  are  pos- 
sible. And  this  is  the  theme  I  want  to 
emphasize  today.  i 

Statistics  I  cited  earlie?  mean  that  mil- 
lions of  people  are  affected  by  crippUng 
diseases,  malnutrition,  ivapid  rates  of 
population  growth,  and]  so  on.  But  a 
more  striking  factor  is  tfiat  today,  more 
than  ever  before,  we  have  the  knowledge 
to  prevent  and  control]  many  of  these 
diseases,  to  curb  populafibn  growth  and 
to  produce  greater  yields,  of  food  crops. 
What  is  lacking  is  the  poney  and  the 
trained  manpower.  Anfi  this  Is  where 
we  can,  and  must,  help  the  less  developed 
countries.  In  many  aspects  of  develop- 
ment, expectations  are  hlfh  but  progress 
is  inevitably  slow.  In  the  field  of  health, 
expectations  are  high  and  progress  can 
be  dramatic  even  in  the  short  run. 

Therefore,  I  wholeheartedly  urge  that 
AID  be  encouraged  and  supported  In 
can-ying  out  its  programs  in  the  field 
of  health.  EarUer  this  year,  Mr.  BeU, 
testifying     before     the     subcommittee. 


stated  that  for  fiscal  year  1967  AID  will 
spend  $154  million  for  health  activities. 
Anotlier  $24  million  of  its  funds  will  be 
provided  to  various  U.N.  agencies  and 
the  Pan-American  Health  Organization. 
The  stepped-up  fiscal  year  1967  program 
will  be  more  than  double  the  amount 
provided  for  health  programs  only  2 
years  ago.  I  will  not  tackle  all  the 
problems,  but  it  is  a  big  step. 

This  program  will  \k  focused  on  those 
problems  where  progress  is  essential; 
disease  control  and  eradication;  malnu- 
trition, manpower  needs,  and  rapid  pop- 
ulation growth. 

Seventy-nine  million  dollars  is  allo- 
cated for  purposes  of  disease  control  and 
eradication  as  compared  to  $36  million 
in  fiscal  year  1966. 

We  will  contulue  our  successful  efforts 
to  combat  malaria.  Over  500  million 
people  have  been  freed  from  the  dangers 
of  tiansmission  and  nearly  400  million 
more  are  coming  under  the  protection  of 
eradication  programs.  "The  new  target 
is  to  eradicate  malaria  within  10  years 
in  Ethiopia,  Jordan,  Pakistan,  India, 
Nepal,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Latin  America.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  $28 
million  is  planned  for  that  purpose  in  17 
countries. 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Jtceion  and 
country 
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1968 
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*>40 
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».\440 
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El  fialvador. .   .. 
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Ilaili 

Honduras 

Nicaraitua 

I'.MIO  grants  ... 

India 

1  480 

Jordan 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Regional  . 

402 

5.337 

180 

ritilippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

1.920 

(') 

Rpfrional 

Training 

Research 

Technical  staff 
and  evalua- 
tions  

90 

636 

1,400 

I  800 

Total 

74.568 

25,285 

I  Continued  assistance,  subject  to  L'.8.  policy. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment is  currently  assisting  15  coun- 
tries as  listed  below,  with  the  estimated 
terminal  fiscal  year  of  U.S.  dollar  assist- 
ance. Note  that  cost  estimates  are  given 
separately  for  the  period  through  1969 


and  for  subsequent  years.  Tlie  first  fig- 
ure has  been  closely  estimated  on  a  year- 
by-year  basis  and  represents  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  present  estimates. 
The  second  figure  is  the  expected  addi- 
tional requirement.  Two  additional 
countries,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  are 
in  process  of  applying  for  loan  support 
for  malaria  eradication,  and  thus  do  not 
appear  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  proposed 
funding  which  has  already  been 
determined. 

Planned  investment  in  malaria  erf.  li- 
cation  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
substantial.  However,  this  contribution 
is  being  matched  or  exceeded  by  host 
country  performance.  In  India,  the  In- 
dian national  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram— NMEP — is  a  joint  effort  by  India. 
AID  and  WHO.  The  NMEP  hopes  to 
eradicate  malaria  from  areas  where  460 
million  people  live.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram from  fiscal  year  1958  through  Jan- 
uary 1966  has  been  about  $310  million,  of 
which  India  financed  nearly  45  percent. 
Cost  of  the  program  thus  far  for  India 
and  the  United  States  has  been  50  cents 
per  person  protected,  or  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  has  been  only  25  cents 
per  person.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
were  100  million  cases  of  malaria  a  year 
in  India  and  2  million  deaths.  Today 
the  disease  is  almost  eliminated. 

In  Latin  America  over  50  million  peo- 
ple, half  of  those  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
malaria,  now  are  free  of  this  danger.  A 
recent  report  of  the  Pan-American 
Health  Organization  shows  the  costs  of 
this  program. 

The  table  below  shows  the  amounts  in- 
vested in  malaria  eradication  in  the 
period  1956-65.  The  figure  for  U5.  bi- 
lateral assistance  does  not  include  U.S. 
$16.3  million  contributed  to  the  PAHO 
special  malaria  fund. 

The  participating  groups  shared  the 
costs  m  the  following  proportions: 

Percent 

Governments 73.3 

PAHO/WHO 6.3 

tJNICEP 10.6 

U.S.  bUateral 9.9 

The  approximate  avcjrage  annual  unit 
costs,  in  terms  of  persons  protected, 
were: 

Per  person 

Ixx:al  costs UStO.245 

Imported  commodities .031 

Advisory  services .019 

Total .295 

Following  is  a  summary  of  malaria 
eradication  expenditures  in  the  Amer- 
icas, by  soiuce.  from  1956  to  1965: 


Source  of  funds  in  U.S.  dollars 

Year 

Toul 

GoTcmment 

p.\no/ 
WHO 

UNICEF      U.8.  bilaUral 

1956 

18. 207. 300 
23.816.100 
29. 576. 300 
34,706,000 
94,790,900 
20,217,K)0 
34,242,700 
45,  m,  900 
41,288,300 
45,278,900 

14.889,400 
19,828,300 
21,171,000 
22,947,000 
23,071,000 
23,256,600 
22,993,000 
31,248,000 
31, 749, 700 
36,878,000 

291,200 
680,500 
2.099.200 
2.256,200 
2,152,700 
2,432,500 
8. 01.'),  800 
3,095,600 
2,580.506 
■2,812.900 

3,026,700 
3, 307, 300 
3.  794. 100 
5. 269.  800 
3.  712, 200 
2, 675, 600 
3, 449. 900 
3,409.400 
3. 837. 100 
'3,013,000 

1957 

1958 

1969 _ :..:.: 

1960 

2,512.000 
4.233.000 
5, 8.V\  000 
2.8.13,000 
4,  784, 000 
7.419,000 
3,121,000 
■2,  67.%  000 

1981 _ 

190 „ 

1963 

1964 „. 

1965 

Total 

337,295,500 

247,031,400 

21,417,000 

35,495,100 

33,352,000 

•Eattmated. 
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In  Africa  we  are  undertaking  a  major 
project  to  eliminate  measles  and  small- 
pox in  Western  Africa  to  control  measles 
by  1971  and  eradicate  smaUpox  by  1975. 
Africa  is  an  area  of  major  incidence  for 
both  diseases.  ^  .  .^     ^  »  , 

Current  estimates  are  that  the  total 
cost  to  completion  of  this  activity  will  be 
$40.8  million.  Of  this  amount  $7  mUlion 
is  planned  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $28 
million  in  the  next  5  years. 

In  Africa,  smallpox  kills  25  percent  of 
those  stricken.  MortaUty  rates  from 
measles  in  West  Africa  run  as  high  as 
20  percent  and  leave  many  chUdren 
blind  or  deaf. 

The  measles  campaign  follows  the  suc- 
cessful AID-assisted  experimental  cam- 
paign initiated  2  years  ago  in  which 
730.000  children  were  immunized  in  Up- 
per Volta.  In  the  new  campaign  32  mil- 
lion children  will  be  immunized  in  the 
next  5  years. 

The  smallpox  program  is  being  earned 
out  by  AID  in  cooperation  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  a  campaign  to  continue 
for  10  years.    AID  estimates  it  will  assist 
in  vaccinating  over  80  million  people. 
MALNtrrmmoN 
An  estimated  450  million  children  in 
developing  coimtries  are  undernourished 
or  malnourished.     Nutritional  deficien- 
cies are  a  major  health  problem  in  Latin 
America  where  one-half  of  the  deaths 
are  children  under  age  6.    Malnutrition 
probably  contributes  to  the  high  inci- 
dence of  morUlity  resulting  from  certain 
diseases.     For   example,   measles   is   a 
leading  cause  of  chUdhood  mortality  m 
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Latin  America.  This  fact  Is  probably 
related  to  the  problems  of  malnutrition. 
Our  Government  has  recognized  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  and  initiated 
programs  to  combat  malnutrition. 
These  programs  are  aimed  particularly 
at  preschool  children. 

Pilot  projects  are  beginning  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  Colombia.  Central  America,  Mo- 
rocco. Turkey.  ThaUand.  and  Korea. 

PreUminary  costs  of  this  research  and 
training  program  are  expected  to  be  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1967. 

Enteric  diseases  caused  by  poor  sani- 
tation and  polluted  water  supplies  repre- 
sent by  far  the  biggest  health  problem 
facing  developing  nations  around  the 
world  In  Latin  American,  in  16  of  the 
20  countries  for  which  data  are  available 
to  PAHO— Pan  American  Health  Orga- 
nization—diarrheal  diseases  are  one  of 
the  five  piincipal  causes  of  death.  These 
diseases  are  responsible  for  11  percent  of 
the  deaths  at  all  ages  in  these  countries, 
although  children  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible. In  Colombia  92  percent  of  the 
deaths  from  these  diseases  are  children 
under  5  years  of  age.  These  diseases  can 
be  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  sufH- 
cient  supply  of  water  and  cleanliness. 

We  have  recognized  this  problem  and 
are  giving  Increasing  attention  in  this 
area  through  loans  for  cities  to  install  or 
Improve  their  water  distribution  and 
sewerage  systems,  among  them  Saigon  in 
Vietnam. 

In  Latin  America  a  major  effort  has 
been  made  to  provide  adequate  wat«r 
supplies.  PAHO  statistics  show  the  lol- 
lowing  investment  of  funds  from  various 
sources : 


National  f„n.U  and  inUrualional  loan,  for  conMrurUon  o/  urhan  an.1  rural  ,raUr  snpptlr 
•'  in  Lalin  America,  l'j6l-6o 

(In  millions  of  I'.S.  dollars] 


SoiircT 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Tolal 

44.1 

137.7 

42.5 

43.1 

93.1 

360.5 

25.6 
3.5 

ito 

106. 3 
17.4 

1 14.0 

1       IS&S 

28,  6 
11.0 

3wO 

39.3 
3.6 

6^2 

89.4 
1.3 

2"8 

119.8 

2K9. '.' 

3.0 
31.5 

\Bfncv  for  Intornationul  IVTclopnwnt 

inlem'fttion:^!   Bunk  fcjr  Kooonsiruclion  nod 

l>cvelo|nneiit -  - 

an? 

».l 

74.0 

469.1 

Total - 

108.8 

1        294.2 

101.6 

117.1 

21Z9 

8L>9.6 

^-alional  f„n,h  and  internaiional  loan,  for  conj4rnriion  of  rural  ^trr  B.pplUs  in  Lalin 

America,  lifol-oo 


(In  millions  of  C.S.  (Jollnrsl 


Source 


International  loans: 

Infer- .^mrrlcan  Dcrelopment  Bank  . 

Aii'ncy  lor  International  DeTelopment- 
KutioiLil  fiiuils 


Total 


1962 


1.0 


&S 


9.6 


1902 


10.0 


20.0 
30.0 


1963 


1964 


I.I 
16.0 


&2 


22.0 


17.1 


27.3 


1965 


Total 


16.3 


36.2 


52.5 


32.5 

1.1 

10(2.7 


136.3 


Substantial  progress  is  being  made: 
Prom  1961  to  1968  In  Latin  America, 
2.000  communities  received  better  water 
and  sanitation  facilities  Including  1,170 
portable  water  supply  systems  to  serve 
20  million  people. 


In  Africa,  4,337  rural  wells  and  porta- 
ble water  supply  systems  have  been  com- 
pleted benefiting  1,412.000  people. 

In  the  Near  East,  rural  wells  and  port- 
able water  supply  systems  benefiting 
over  100  million  people  have  been  devel- 
oped. 


MAKPOWn  AND  PHTSICAL  FACILITIES 

There  is  a  tremendous  worldwide 
shortage  of  people  with  the  required 
skills  in  the  field  of  health  and  a  similar 
shortage  of  facilities  through  which 
health  services  can  be  performed. 

The  statistics  reveal  the  critical  need: 
in  Vietnam  there  are  only  about  900  doc- 
tors and  of  these  700  are  required  for  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces.  That  means 
there  are  200  doctors  for  the  civilian 
population  or  1  for  80,000  people.  In 
Nigeria  there  is  1  doctor  for  every  27,000 
people.  In  ThaUand  there  is  1  doctor  for 
10,000  people.  In  Latin  America  the 
most  serious  shortage  is  in  nursing  per- 
sonnel. In  14  Latin  America  countries 
there  are  fewer  than  2  nurses  per  10.000 
people. 

To  meet  some  of  these  needs  our  Gov- 
ernment is  expanding  its  health  train- 
ing programs  througli  means  of  ex- 
change fellowships,  consulting  and  ad- 
visory services,  technical  equipment  and 
local  currency  support.  This  assistance 
is  provided  to  overseas  medical  and 
health  training  institutions,  serving  both 
individuals  and  the  institutions  them- 
selves. The  costs  of  these  AID  programs 
are  estimated  at  $14  million  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  type  of 
activity  AID  supports  is  the  assistance 
provided  for  Public  Health  College  and 
Training  Center  at  Gondar,  Ethiopia, 
which  is  becoming  a  model  for  all  African 
countries.    It  is  a  primary  example  of  an 
effort  to  provide  assistance  to  a  level  de- 
signed to  derive  maximum  impact  from 
available  resources  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time.    That  is,  although  there  is 
great  need  for  more  doctors  in  Ethiopia, 
there  are  too  few  people  with  adequate 
educational   background   to   enter   ad- 
vanced medical  training  and  it  would 
take  considerable  time  for  the  results  to 
be  visible.    At  this  stage  of  Ethiopia's 
development  and  health  needs,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  utilize  people  with  some 
education     and    to     benefit    the    im- 
poverished rural  areas  may  be  a  better 
way  of  meeting  health  needs. 

Therefore  Gondar  College,  which  is 
supported  by  a  multilateral  effort  among 
AID,  WHO,  UNICEF.  and  the  Ethiopian 
Government,  has  as  its  major  objecUve 
to  train  people,  most  of  whom  have  a  pri- 
mary and  some  secondary  education,  to 
serve  as  health  workers  who  will  work  in 
the  rural  and  small  market  areas  of 
Ethiopia.    The  students  are  educated  as 
health  teams  consisting  of  health  of- 
ficers, community  nurses,  and  community 
sanitarians.     Some  are  also  trained  as 
laboratory    technicians    and    midwives. 
The   cuirent  student   body   represents 
every  area  of  the  covmtry.  And  approxi- 
mately  500   rural   health   workers  are 
staffing  over  50   rural  health   centers. 
The  school  is  now  graduating  about  100 
workers  a  year,  and  their  contribuUons 
to  the  health  program  in  Ethiopia  are 
substantial. 

The  American  University  at  Beirut- 
Lebanon— serves  as  an  educational  cen- 
ter for  the  entire  Middle  Eastern  region 
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and  some  parts  of  Africa|.< 
university  has  trained 
supported  iiarticipants  s^ce  1951.  About 
25  percent  of  these  3J0OO — 760 — grad- 
uates have  been  trained  tn  nursing,  phar- 
macy, and  public  healt 
cal  year  1966,  the  univer 
$19  million  from  AID  f^ 
Uon  and  equipping  of 
Once  completed  the 
bec(une  one  of  the  le 
medical  education  in  th^  entire  part  of 
the  world. 

In  Central  America.  Md  has  assisted 
6  countries  in  the  development  of  60 


This  respected 
•ver  3,000  AID 


Through  fis- 

Ity  has  received 

the  construc- 

medlcal  center. 

iverslty  should 

lllng  centers  for 


Total  transportation. 


nichways 

Railroads 

Port  facilities  and  barfoor  imi^Tements. 

Inland  waterways 

Ship  operations 

Air  transportation 

AU  other 


Development  loans. 


Highways 

Railroads 

Port  racilitie«  and  harbor  inii^veiuents. 

Inland  waterways 

Air  traiLsportation 

Allot  tier 


Other. 


Highways 

Railroads 

Port  facilities  and  harbor  tnij^vements.. 

Inland  waterways 

Ship  operations 

Air  transportation 

All  other 


mobile  units  which  have  provided  health 
services  to  over  800,000  people  within 
the  framework  of  rural  community  de- 
velopment programs.  In  many  locations 
the  arrival  of  these  units  was  the  first 
time  any  medical  services  had  been 
available  to  the  people.  Total  AID  con- 
tribution has  been  about  $4  million. 

The  Central  American  governments 
have  gradually  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  programs  and  by  fiscal  year  1967 
will  be  financing  over  three-fourths  of 
the  annual  costs.  The  principle  of  com- 
munity self-help  is  established  by  vol- 
untary payments  for  services  and  ap- 
proximately $156,000  is  raised  annually 

AID  atsisled  trantporlation 
[In  thousands] 


and  returned  to  the  commimities  for 
other  self-help  projects. 

In  Pakistan  D.S.  local  currency  sup- 
port has  made  possible  a  rural  work? 
program  under  which  102  rural  health 
centers  in  West  Pakistan  and  25  rural 
health  centers  in  East  Pakistan  were 
completed  and  in  operation  by  July  1965. 
An  additional  135  centers  are  in  various 
stages  of  construction.  These  centers 
will,  as  in  Central  America,  bring  health 
services  for  the  first  time  to  thousands 
of  people. 

I  include  the  following  table  as  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks: 


Total,  flscal 
years  1960-6S 


31, 104, 177 


559,017 

334,422 

46,187 

6,482 

2,683 

127, 981 

27.405 


817, 145 


395,190 

305.530 

31,400 

5,900 

77,126 

2,000 


287,032 


1*<3,827 
28.892 
14,787 
582 
2.683 
50.8S6 
25,406 


Fiscal  years 


1960 


$209,964 


62.637 

109.089 

2.  OSS 

38 

728 

25,582 

9.837 


141,550 


22.200 
103.750 


15,600 


68,414 


40,437 
5.339 
2.055 
38 
726 
9.982 
9,837 


1961 


$161,336 


91,640 

20,741 
1,528 


38.533 
5,667 


128,100 


74.6S0 
19,800 


2,300 
31,360 


16.990 

941 

1.528 

31 

896 

7.183 

5,667 


1962 


1963 


$173,332 


53,921 

96,746 

8,696 

407 

385 

10,640 

2,537 


$185, 109 


97,927 
38.842 
19.485 

3.600 

278 

21,979 

2  988 


95,700 


1,300 
93,200 


1,20D 


77, « 


52, 621 
3.546 
h.69H 
407 
385 
9,440 
2,537 


141,475 


69,800 
38,650 
18,600 
3,600 
10,825 


43,684 


28,127 
192 
885 


278 
11.154 

2,998 


1964 


$252,233 


154.874 
57.275 
13,512 


278 

21,839 

4,455 


213,880 


144,250 
38,830 
12.800 


16,000 
■2,000 


88,358 


10.624 

18,445 

712 


278 
5.839 
2,455 


1965 


$122,203 


98,018 

]|,7'20 

911 

106 

120 

9,408 

1,911 


96,440 


82,990 
11,300 


2,150 


25,763 


15.028 
429 
911 
106 
120 
7.258 
1,911 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentioman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  today  t  shall  offer  an 
amendment  designed  toi  cut  the  appro- 
priations in  this  bill  below  the  level 
recommended  by  the  conunlttee. 

In  his  economic  and  nscal  policy  mes- 
sage of  September  8,  the  President  made 
a  further  appeal  to  the  Congress  to 
exercise  restraint  with  respect  to  the 
appropriation  bills  which  had  not  cleared 
the  Congress.  On  a  member  of  earlier 
occasions  this  year,  he  appealed  to  the 
Congress  to  hold  appropriations  down  to 
the  level  of  his  requests  wliich,  in  my 
opinion,  exceeded  a  prurient  level  when 
they  were  submitted  last  January. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent's admonitions  with  req;>ect  to  fiscal 
restraint  have  been  ignored  by  the  ma- 
jority party  in  this  bodyl  and  it  has  been 
necessary  for  those  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  press  for  flscal  responsibility. 
We  willingly  acc^ted  that  manUe  of  re- 
sponsibility because  some  of  us  had 
enough  foresight  to  read  and  imderstand 
tliose  deceiving  slgnposljB  which  pointed 


the  way  to  the  grave  inflationary  situa- 
tion which  was  developing  in  our 
economy. 

Since  January  24,  when  the  President 
submitted  his  1967  budget,  I  have  come 
down  here  in  the  well  of  the  House  re- 
peatedly to  warn  you  of  the  folly  of  ap- 
proving a  level  of  Federal  spending  which 
goes  beyond  the  realm  of  reason  and  even 
staggers  comprehension. 

Well,  this  folly  came  to  full  fruition  on 
September  8  when  the  impact  of  Con- 
gress' excessive  budget  actions  prompted 
the  President  to  call  upon  us  to  sus- 
pend the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit 
and  the  accelerated  depreciation  pro- 
visions for  the  next  16  months  as  a  means 
of  stabilizing  tho  economy  and  contain- 
ing the  inflationary  pressures  wliich  have 
been  rampaging  for  most  of  this  year. 

These  tax  changes  which  are  expected 
to  lessen  the  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  economy  because  they  lessen  de- 
mand rather  than  increase  supply.  If 
Industry  is  to  supply  the  jobs  that  are 
needed  for  our  growing  population,  it 
certainly  should  not  be  impeded  in  doing 
so  by  these  proposed  tax  roadblocks  to 
expanded  capacity.  And  If  approved  by 
the  Congress,  they  may  very  well  trigger 


a  recession  at  a  time  when  prices  are 
still  rising. 

A  more  equitable  and  less  drastic  ap- 
proach to  lessening  those  inflationary 
pressures  would  have  been  the  initiation 
of  a  policy  many  months  ago  of  elimi- 
nating all  nonessential  Fedral  spending 
until  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  won. 
Of  course,  the  administration  and  the 
majority  party  in  this  body  could  not  or 
would  not  see  the  wisdom  of  such  a  pol- 
icy and  now  we  are  asked  to  approve  a 
tax  policy  which  certainly  will  cripple 
the  efforts  of  private  enterprise  to  sup- 
ply the  joljs  and  the  goods  and  stnices 
which  are  needed  to  keep  our  economy 
strong. 

In  his  September  8  message  the  i^'-esi- 
dent  clearly  recognized  the  neccF  .uy  for 
reducing  the  level  of  Federal  .^^endlng 
as  a  means  of  lessening  the  competition 
of  Federal  fimds  with  priv:*  fimds  for 
the  goods  and  services  thct  are  In  short 
supply.  At  that  time  he  said  he  would 
cut  Federal  expenditures  by  about  $3 
billion  or  10  percent  of  the  wpprozi- 
mately  |31  billion  of  appropriations 
which  are  subject  to  immediate  Presi- 
doitial  control. 

I  heartily  commend  the  President  for 
his  great  wisdom  in  takLig  this  step  to 
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cut  $3  billion  of  Federal  spendln?  in 
fiscal  1967.  I  do  wish  that  he  would 
furnish  the  Congress  with  the  details  of 
where  these  cuts  will  be  made  because  I 
think  we  might  be  able  to  help  him 
make  further  reductions  if  we  knew  pre- 
cisely where  he  would  apply  the  cuts. 

I  propose  today  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  result  in  a  total  cut  in 
economic  aid  In  title  I  of  this  bill  by 
$246,896,200  or  10  percent  from  the 
budget  request  of  $2,468,962,000.  The 
committee  has  already  proposed  a  cut  of 
$201,200,000  or  8.1  percent,  so  my 
amendment  would  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional cut  of  only  $45,696,200  or  1.9  per- 
cent to  bring  the  total  cut  to  10  percent 
of  the  request  for  economic  aid.  This 
totel  cut  of  $246,896,200  together  with 
the  $92  million  reduction  in  military  as- 
sistance and  the  $2,150,000  reduction  in 
title  II  which  the  committee  has  already 
recommended  will  bring  the  total  cut  in 
the  bill  to  $341,046,200.  or  only  8.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  request. 

In  the  21  years  since  1945,  Congress  has 
provided  in  excess  of  $122  billion  of  aid  to 
our  friends  and  enemies  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  been  overly  generous 
and  I  do  not  think  a  single  recipient 
country  has  reason  to  complain.  In  the 
18  years  since  the  initiation  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  Congress  has  made  annual  re- 
ductions in  the  President's  foreign  aid  re- 
quests averaging  18.4  percent,  and  every 
year  there  were  ample  funds  available  to 
accomplish  practically  everything  the 
bureaucrats  downtown  could  dream  up  in 
the  form  of  aid.  These  percentage  re- 
ductions have  ranged  from  a  low  of  6.2 
percent  In  fiscal  19G6  funds  to  a  high  of 
33.7  percent  in  1964. 

Just  in  case  some  of  our  fiscal  experts 
here  call  this  a  fiscally  irresponsible  ap- 
proach, let  me  remind  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  proposes  a  10-percent  cut 
in  all  budget  spending  under  his  direct 
control.  So.  I  say  to  my  friends.  I  am 
following  the  lead  of  the  President  in 
this  regard  and  I  would  express  the  hope 
that  you,  too,  can  see  the  wisdom  of  his 
decision. 

I  want  to  remind  you  and  make  the 
point  crystal  clear  that  my  amendment 
will  apply  only  to  the  economic  aid  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  will  in  no  way  af- 
fect the  level  of  military  assistance  fiuid- 
ing  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  on  page  13,  I  shall  offer 
my  amendment  which  will  bring  the  total 
cut  in  economic  aid  to  a  total  of  10  per- 
cent. My  proposed  cut  on  this  item  rep- 
resents 1.9  percent,  which  makes  an  over- 
all cut  from  the  President's  request,  by 
accepting  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, and  my  amendment,  of  only  10 
percent. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  when  he  speaks  of  economic  aid, 
yoo  have  technical  aid,  development 
grants,  supporting  assistance  program, 
and  other  economic  aid  programs. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pro- 
pose placing  them  together  in  making 


the  cut,  or  does  the  gentleman  propose 
to  apply  his  amendment  to  some  particu- 
lar phase  of  it? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  proposing  to  do  as 
the  committee  has  done.  You  have  al- 
ready- made  a  proposed  cut  of  $201  mil- 
lion, or  8.1  percent.  My  proposed 
amendment  would  make  an  additional 
cut  of  1.9  percent,  or  $45  million,  which 
makes  a  total  altogether — overall — of  10 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
very  mild  cut.  Probably.  I  should  have 
asked  for  more  on  it.  but  having  heard 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee over  these  years,  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  accept 
the  amendment  when  I  offer  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  like  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  original  budget 
request  was  for  $4,460  million.  This 
committee  recommendation  for  appro- 
priation is  over  $1  billion  less  than  the 
amount  requested  in  the  authorization 
bill  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now.  in  addition  to  that,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  refer  to  the  hearings,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  some  $390  mil- 
lion, and  of  course 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  will  permit  an 
interruption,  the  gentleman  has  included 
in  that  item  some  military  assistance 
items,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOW.  My  proposed  amendment 
does  not  go  toward  deleting  military  as- 
sistance. \It  goes  to  economic  aid.  I 
have  made  it  specific  in  my  amendment 
not  to  touch  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. I  believe  you  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  on  the  military  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  I  sUted  earUer.  I 
represent  the  conunlttee  views  and  not 
my  personal  views.  I  would  Uke  to  see 
the  entire  foreign  aid  program  phased 
out.  But  the  committee  members  went 
over  this  bill  for  many  hard  days,  studied 
the  amounts  requested,  and  the  amounts 
by  which  it  could  be  reduced. 

This  bUl  came  out  of  the  commit- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Ml-.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  fuither  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  bill  came  from 
the  subcommittee,  I  believe,  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  minority 
members.  All  of  them  supported  this 
particular  figure.  And  if  I  remember 
correctly,  it  also  was  reported  from  the 
full  committee  without  any  amendment 
offered  to  reduce  it. 


There  are  many  members  of  this  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  who 
feel,  on  account  of  the  commitments 
previously  made  and  on  account  of  the 
authorizing  legislation,  that  those  com- 
mitments could  not  be  met  if  we  were 
to  make  a  fmther  reduction. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana over  the  years  has  convinced  me 
that  more  cuts  could  be  made  In  this 
bill,  and  I  have  followed  him  over  the 
years,  and  I  am  following  him  again.  I 
am  still  convinced  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  sold  all  of  us  on  this. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  10-percent  cut  in 
economic  aid  Is  in  order.  I  am  only  ask- 
ing for  an  additional  1.9  percent. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  trust  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  follow  me. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  follow  yom-  philoso- 
phy, but  I  may  not  follow  your  voting  on 
this  bill. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  "ITie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  P.^ssmanI. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
brief.  I  do  want  Initially  to  take  a  very 
few  moments  to  say  something  of  the 
appreciation  which  I  feel  and  which  I 
think  most  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
feel  for  the  outstanding  work  done  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  Passman]. 

'  No  Member  of  Congress  has  worked 
harder  or  worked  longer  or  worked  with 
greater  devotion  to  his  coimtry's  inter- 
ests than  has  Otto  Passman  in  this  field. 
He  has  attempted  year  after  year  to  hold 
down  nonessential  costs,  to  save  money 
which  in  his  heart  he  did  not  feel  should 
be  spent;  to  spare  the  American  tax- 
payers costs  which  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  bear. 

Had  his  views  prevailed  I  think  that 
during  most  of  the  years  in  which  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  we 
would  not  have  had  a  deficit  in  our  Fed- 
eral budget.  Foreign  aid  has  made  the 
difference  between  l}alancing  the  budget 
and  going  in  debt. 

He  has.  indeed,  built  a  monument  to 
himself  for  his  hitegrity  and  for  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  much  more  interest  here 
today  in  what  the  Congress  is  doing  with 
the  taxpayers'  money;  in  what  kind  of 
program  we  are  buying.  We  are  talking 
about  a  big  appropriation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  connir 
with  the  gentleman  in  that  statement, 
and  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  distinguished  gentleman  withhold 
that  point  of  order  Just  momentarily? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  withhold  it  until 
the  Chairman  counts. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  is  just  about  to 
finish,  and  I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
withhold  his  point  of  order. 
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Flood 

Pulton,  Teun. 
Olbbons 
Gray 

Hagan.  Oa. 
Hanna 


Answer  to  their 


The  C9AIR1IAN.  Dojas  the  gentle- 
man UMM  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HAlli.  There  wotdd  never  be  a 
better  time  to  make  a  ipolnt  of  order 
than  would  be  illustrate^!  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  Just  made,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  considering  a  $4  bil- 
lion bill  here,  and  there  have  been  uni- 
foimly  less  than  36  people  listening  to 
this  very  outstanding  debate. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  withhold  his  point  of 
order  for  Just  one  moment?  He  has 
waited  until  we  are  within  6  minutes 
of  concluding  our  general  debate.  But 
before  that,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  I 
gave  every  kind  of  sign  I  could  to  get 
more  Members  In  here.  You  probably 
thought  that  I  was  an  tndlan  sending 
out  some  kind  of  fire  signs.  But  I  did 
not  get  that  cooperation, 

Now  that  we  are  almost  at  the  end  of 
our  general  debate,  wh^t  good  will  a 
quorum  call  be?  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  D<jes  the  gentle- 
man insist  on  his  point  'Qf  order? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  insist  dn  my  point  of 
order.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T^b  Chair  will 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  1^  not  present. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  ro  ll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  n  ^.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to 
names: 

[Roll  No.  29t!| 

Adkins 
Albert 
Andrews, 
Glena 
Ashley 
Aspin&U 
Ayres 
BaiTftt 
BoUing 
Brown.  Calif. 
Callaway 
Cirter 
Celler 
Clark 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corman 
DavU.  Ga. 
Dlggs 
Dorn 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Dyal 

Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlna,  Tentj. 
Parbsteln 
FUher 

Accordingly,  the  Comnilttee  rooe;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Prick.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  considleTation  the  bill 
HJl.  17788,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
caUed,  when  353  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonmi,  and  he  aulimitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

The  CHATRMAN.  tHb  Committee 
«iU  be  in  order.  j 

The  Chair  recogniaes  ;ttie  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sms}; 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  Uwbic  money  bins  W  the  year.  It 
yj^«5j^  ■Hjr  JUhrtaatW  expenditure 

Tiimibcr 

cxn l4«»-*tet  ill 


Randall 

Rocs 

Reld.  N.Y. 

ReliMcke 

Reanlck 

Roblson 


Hansen,  Idah<i    Rogers,  Tex. 
Hubert  RoncaUo 


Hicks 

Hollfield 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Ijandrum 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

McMUIan 

Ms^hen 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Morrison 

Murray 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Powell 

PurceU 


Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
St  Oennaln 
Scott 
Sermer 
Slsk 

Smith,  Caltr. 
Stratton 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson;  K.J. 
Toll 

Walker,  Miss. 
Wataon 
White.  Idaho 
WillU 

WUson,  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


and  a  woodty 
•bMit  the 


way  In  which  that  money  is  being  spent. 
A  goodly  number  of  us  fear  that  we  have 
got  ourselves  into  a  rut;  that  we  are  ex- 
pendtDg  onr  Nation's  money  over  and 
over  again,  and  we  do  not  see  much  com- 
ing back  by  way  of  benefit  to  the  United 
States. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  people  who  believes  in  helping 
those  who  help  me.  I  believe  that  those 
nations  which  are  aided  by  the  United 
States  should  come  to  our  assistance 
when  they  are  needed. 

We  need  help  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
need  help  very  badly.  The  United  States 
is  fighting  a  hard  and  lonely  war.  Amer- 
ica's young  men  are  fighting  and  dying. 

There  are  precious  few  who  are  fight- 
ing on  our  side.  There  are  almost  none 
who  are  sending  food  or  weapons  or 
money  to  help  the  cause  of  the  free 
world.  And  yet  aid  to  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  friendly  or  otherwise, 
goes  on  year  after  year  after  year.  When 
is  this  going  to  become  a  two-way  street? 
When  are  we  going  to  get  help  from  the 
people  we  have  helped  year  after  year 
after  year? 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  a  matter 
which  should  have  the  very  strict  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  an  appropriate 
paring  dowTi  in  foreign  aid  to  those  na- 
tions that  never  seem  to  realize  that  help 
and  friendship  are  a  two-way  street. 
Surely  most  of  those  to  be  aided  imder 
the  terms  of  this  bill  have  the  same  in- 
terests that  we  have  in  maintaining  the 
free  world  and  in  combating  the  spread 
of  communism. 

I  seem  to  recall  that  it  was  only  a  few 
months  ago  when  those  in  authority  in 
the  administration  said  that  we  intended 
to  look  more  carefully  to  see  who  is  help- 
ing us  when  foreign  aid  is  disbursed.  I 
do  not  know  how  effective  the  efforts 
have  been  to  bring  about  this  needed 
change  in  policy.  I  have  seen  little  to 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant change.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that 
there  will  be  an  outipouring  of  expres- 
sion from  the  Congress  that  there  should 
be  a  change.  I  am  confident  it  will  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  the  American  people. 
If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  help  people 
in  foreign  countries.  It  is  time  for  those 
nations  to  help  us  In  time  of  need.  This 
is  a  time  of  need.  Americans  are  being 
killed.  Billions  are  being  spent.  This 
Is  being  done  to  preserve  a  world  from 
communism. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  a  hard 
and  lonely  war  and  we  need  help  today. 
We  need  men  in  uniform — not  just  ours. 
Not  just  the  Vietnamese.  And  there  are 
very  few  out  there  other  than  ours  and 
the  Vietnamese. 

To  be  fair,  let  me  give  credit  to  those 
who  are  hewing.  There  are  the  South 
Koreans.  They  have  wdl  over  a  division 
of  first  line  troops  in  Vietnam.  A  second 
division  is  on  the  way.  The  Koreans  are 
in  combat.  They  have  performed  in  an 
outstanding  manner  and  they  are  due 
full  credit. 

The  Australians  have  a  fighting  con- 
tingent in  Vietnam.  There  will  be  more 
troops  from  this  stanch  friend  of  many 
years.  Their  resources  have  been 
stretched  to  hdp  presenre  the  integrity 
of  liCalaysia.    This  is  no  longer  a  prob- 


lem. Then  Uiere  is  a  small  noncombat 
group  from  the  Philippines  that  just  ar- 
rived. We  can  hope  it  will  be  increased. 
These  are  countries  that  in  most  in- 
stances have  felt  the  heel  of  communism 
and  know  its  dangers. 

There  is  another  nation  which  has  no 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  through  no  fault 
of  her  own.  But  if  the  word  were  to  go 
out  tomorrow  that  this  nation's  forces 
would  be  welcome  in  South  Vietnam, 
those  forces  would  be  on  their  way  that 
very  day  to  stand  beside  our  troops  and 
fight  the  c(»nmon  battle  against  com- 
munism. I  am  talldng  about  Nationalist 
China.  This  nation  has  no  delusions 
about  communism.  Here  in  a  nation  of 
13  million  people,  is  maintained  an  army 
of  400.000,  an  air  force  of  85,000,  a  navy 
of  60,000,  a  million  men  in  militia  and 
in  reserve  units.  This  is  the  most  power- 
ful free  world  force  in  the  area  which 
is  not  engaged  and  they  are  available 
when  the  common  cause  requires  it. 
They  would  help  now  if  their  help  were 
requested. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bin  carries 
money  that  definitely  is  earmarked  to 
help  maintain  the  strength  and  the 
effectiveness  of  forces  like  these.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  are  providing 
enough  assistance  for  the  people  who  are 
standing  by  our  side.  I  want  to  insure 
that  their  units  are  modem,  and  that 
their  equipment  is  modem,  so  that  they 
can  do  an  effective  job  when  they  fight 
alongside  American  forces. 

May  I  ask  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  are  we  pro- 
viding sufficient  money  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  those  forces  who  really  stand 
with  us? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  I  would  like 
first  to  thank  him  for  the  very  generous 
and  gracious  compliment  that  he  paid  to 
me  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks, 
•nils  is  a  difficult  bUl  to  handle  and  a 
little  pat  on  the  back,  even  occasionally, 
makes  an  Individual  feel  good  in  his  fight, 
even  against  tremendous  odds,  to  keep 
the  committee,  and  the  Congress,  and 
the  country  alert  as  to  how  far  we  have 
gone  with  this  worldwide  foreign  aid 
program. 

But  with  respect  to  the  Republic  of 
China,  I  have  tried  for  many  years  to 
find  some  reason  to  criticize  the  aid  that 
had  gone  to  the  Republic  of  China.  In 
my  many  official  trips  to  the  Far  East 
trying  to  find  where  our  money  had  been 
poured  down  a  rathole,  I  would  finally 
arrive  in  Taiwan.  I  must  say  it  is  the 
one  nation  where  we  have  made  a  good 
investment.  Those  people  are  extremely 
appreciative  of  oiu:  assistance.  They 
have  built  a  strong  economy.  Without  a 
doubt,  our  investment  in  the  Republic 
of  China  Is  paying  and  will  continue  to 
pay  great  dividends.  They  are  loyal  to 
our  way  of  thinking.  They  have  sup- 
ported us  in  the  past  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  support  us  in  the  future. 

I  can  only  h<^>e  that  there  are  ade- 
quate funds  in  this  bill  to  update  the 
military  forces,  and  especially  the  air 
force,  of  the  Republic  of  China,  because 
this  is  the  one  nation  in  the  Far  lEast — 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  up  the  present  time, 
It  has  been  the  only  osM— that  will  stand 
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up  and  stand  finn  regardless  of  the  odds 
with  which  they  may  be  confronted. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  [Mr.  Rivers!. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the 
distinguished  and  knowledgeable  gentle- 
man from  Florida  express  his  concern 
about  the  keeping  of  the  forces  in  Na- 
tionalist China  in  a  readiness  position. 
They  have  about  20  divisions  over  there, 
some  of  the  finest  troops  on  earth.  They 
have  a  fine  air  force. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  In  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  supported  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  I  plan  to  support  this  appropria- 
tion bill,  because  of  friends  like  Na- 
tionalist China. 

While  we  are  coimting  our  friends — 
and  they  are  few,  I  am  sure — let  us  re- 
member our  great  friends  in  Korea.  Al- 
ready they  have  committed  as  many  as 
30,000  troops  and  they  will  go  ss  high 
as  40,000  or  more.  It  is  Important,  even 
Imperative,  that  we  keep  the  Korean 
forces,  20  divisions  of  600,000  men,  up- 
dated. They  too  have  some  of  the  best 
troops  on  earth. 

These  are  among  the  few  allies  I  know 
who  are  ready  to  put  their  faith  and  fu- 
ture In  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  voice  his 
concern,  backed  up  by  the  very  fine 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
done  such  a  magnificent  Job  on  tils  bill. 
We  cannot  afford  to  see  Nationalist 
China  nor  Korea  lack  for  one  thing,  be- 
cause they  are  two  groups  of  people  on 
whom  we  can  rely  in  this  day  of  so-called 
friends,  when  so  many  of  them  are  mere- 
ly fair-weather  friends. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STKTS.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  my  purpose  earlier  to 
say  that  there  was  only  one  country  that 
would  stand  up  with  us.  I  meant  to  say 
one  country  that  has  appeared  willing 
in  the  past,  in  the  present  and  undoubt- 
edly in  the  future.  There  are  some  In- 
dications now  that  other  nations  in  the 
Far  East  are  having  a  new  look  at  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  may  be  willing 
to  commit  some  of  their  forces  to  South 
Vietnam.  We  hope  that  this  support 
will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
aid  which  we  have  made  available  to 
thoee  nations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIE:eS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  help  from 
other  nations.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  I  am  Bun,  that  in  the  past. 


during  the  years  I  have  been  here,  we 
have  been  urged  to  vote  for  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  particularly  military  as- 
sistance, on  the  ground  that  there  would 
be  a  great  reservoir  of  troops  ready,  able, 
and  willing  to  come  to  the  defen.se  of  tne 
United  States  or  of  the  free  world  wher- 
ever they  might  be  necessary.  This  has 
caused  many  people  to  vote  for  this  bill 
in  the  past. 

We  have  been  told  t>.At  it  would  be 
much  cheaper  to  do  this,  that  we  would 
have  these  forces  all  over  the  world  ready 
to  come  in  to  any  confilct  in  which  we 
might  be  engaged. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman.  I  wish 
we  could  call  the  roll  on  the  many  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  spent  for  for- 
eign aid,  to  see  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  SIKES.  This  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  support  for  the  foreign 
aid  bills,  aind  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  there  were  enough  voted  in  the  past 
to  Insure  its  continuation.  Year  after 
year  we  were  told  that  there  would  be  a 
reservoir  of  trained  men,  of  eqxilpped 
men,  of  men  equipped  with  modern 
weapons,  who  would  stand  with  Ameri- 
can forces  when  the  free  world  was  in 
Jeopardy.    Now,  where  are  they? 

lit.  BOW.  We  might  call  the  roU,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman.  They  are  not 
there. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Many  of  the  forces  on 
which  we  counted  are  not  even  to  be 
found  In  NATO  any  more. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  defense  of  Europe 
has  been  severely  damaged,  yet  few  stand 
with  us  with  significant  force  levels,  even 
among  the  Europeans. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  are  there  with  us  in  southeast 
Asia,  to  Uie  Koreans,  and  now  the  Phil- 
ippines, coming  in,  as  well  as  the  Aus- 
tralians. That  is  such  a  minority  among 
those  we  have  been  helping. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  debate 
today,  by  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  country  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  this  money  over  the  years  has 
been  largely  wasted  from  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  is  an  as- 
tute observer  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front us.  I  appreciate  his  kind  mention 
of  my  own  comments. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  should  like  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  for  the  very  fine  state- 
ment he  has  made,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  aid  from  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  our  friends.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  those  people  in  those 
nations  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
our  side,  particularly  if  they  expect  to 
continue  to  get  help  from  the  United 
States. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  I  had  the  op- 
portuidty,  while  preparing  to  Interview 
some  medical  authorities  in  London  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  food  and  drag 
programs  in  that  country,  to  see  20.000 


"beatniks"  and  others  marchii\g  dovin 
the  streets  of  London  toward  H3rde  Park 
singing,  "Hey, '  hey,  L3.J.,  how  many 
kids  have  you  killed  today?" 

That  was  vilification  against  America. 
It  shows  anti-American  attitudes. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  and  to  take  a  position  that  in 
the  future  we  are  going  to  help  those 
who  help  us. 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  so  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  this  issue,  and  when 
we  do,  then  and  then  only  will  we  re- 
flect the  attitude  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  who  probably  as  well 
as  any  other  man  in  this  Congress  knows 
tl;e  situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted in  foreign  fields  today. 

This  has  come  home  to  us,  as  I  have 
said  time  and  time  and  time  again.  We 
cannot  buy  friends.  We  continue  to 
pour  out  the  wealth  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. Yet  in  time  of  crisis  we  have  few 
friends  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
what  we  believe  in.  We  have  expended 
the  wealth  of  this  Nation  to  help  others. 
Now,  when  we  need  help,  we  do  not  get 
it.  and  we  probably  will  not  get  it  in 
the  future. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  certainly  enjoyed 
the  colloquy  between  tlie  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  others.  Sitting  back  listen- 
ing, however,  I  am  constrained  to  ask  at 
least  one  question. 

Is  there  not  aid  in  this  bill  which  will 
go  to  countries  which  In  no  way  express 
the  attitudes  that  are  shown  by  the  gen- 
tleman and  those  who  preceded  him? 
In  fact,  will  it  not  go  to  countries  which 
have  in  the  past  permitted  the  pillaging 
of  our  embassies  and  libraries,  the  des- 
ecration of  our  flag,  and  so  forth? 

Is  there  any  delineation  between  this 
type  of  nation,  those  which  have  spumed 
our  requests  for  help  in  Vietnam  and 
the  others?  Do  we  not  treat  them  equally 
with  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Korea. 
and  others?  Would  the  gentleman  shed 
some  light  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can- 
not offer  much  that  is  helpful.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  am  on  the  fioor  now. 
I  am  seeking  assurances  there  will  be  a 
change  in  policy.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  there  appears  to  be  very  little 
distinction  made  between  friend  and 
neutralist,  or  between  stanch  friends 
and  those  which  would  not  stand  up 
to  be  counted,  very  little  distinction  is 
made  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  every  pro- 
gram in  this  bill  is  presented  on  an  il- 
lustrative basis.  Not  only  the  economic 
grant  aid  program  but  also  the  military 
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aid  program  is  on  an  jillastrative  basis. 
The  witnesses  indicate  i  during  the  hear- 
ings where  they  may  allocate  the  money, 
but  they  do  have  a  right  to  transfer  it 
whenever  they  want  to.  For  many  years 
I  have  contended  that  the  aid  program 
should  move  away  from  the  illustrative 
program  basis  and  move  to  a  line  item 
bill.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  we  can 
handle  this  bill  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  SIKES.  FinaUy,  let  me  reiterate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  conoem  I  have  is  that 
so  much  money  in  th^  bill  is  going  to 
people  that  as  far  as  I  can  see  are  not 
helping  us  when  we  need  help.  I  would 
gladly  vote  for  a  foreign  aid  bill  in  a 
reasonable  amoimt  which  provides 
needed  help  for  nations  which  help  us. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  CbamberlainL 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Clwirman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  \ 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, r 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objecticb. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  op- 
position to  "checkbook!  diplomacy"  and 
the  foreign  aid  program,  which  is  the 
principal  implementing  instrument  of 
that  kind  of  foreign  policy.  Is  well- 
known  to  all  of  my  <^olleagues  in  the 
House — and  I  will  0ot  belabor  the 
reasons  for  my  position^ 

I  will  content  myself  at  this  point  in 
the  debate  on  this  wasteful  misuse  of  the 
taxpayers'  money — misuse  which  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  past, 
is  in  violation  of  oinr  ocwers  under  the 
Constitutioo— with  th&i  brief  observa- 
tion :  I . 

Any  program  of  forejign  policy  which 
contemplates  the  use  of  U.S.  dollars  for 
the  support  of  projects  in  Commimist 
Cuba — which  means  far  the  support  of 
Red  Russia  and  Red  (phina  and  all  of 
world  conmiimism — shpuld  be  rejected 
by  this  House,  which  supposedly  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  disbursements 
of  funds  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
benefit  of  Conmiimist  Cut>a,  the  tool  of 
Red  Russia  and  Red  China.  We  con- 
tribute 40  percent  of  the  funds  of  the 
United  Nati<Mis — and  tl^iis  contribute  40 
percent  of  the  United  Nations  disburse- 
ments in  support  of  Communist  Cuba 
projects.  j 

The  distinguished  sufaloommlttee  which 
handled  this  appropriations  bill  ques- 
tioned this  use  of  the  tax  revenues  ex- 
tracted from  American  citizens.  The 
subcommittee  was  told,  that  the  use  of 
these  dollars  for  support  of  Communist 
projects  was  "In  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States." 

I  must  say  Uiat  I  fa^  to  see  how  the 
support  of  communism  u  in.  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  l&tes.  and  I  am 
forced  to  question  the  viU^doiD  of  ofSdals 
01  the  Agency  for  IhtenUtionftl  Develop- 
ment who  adhere  to  anyj^uch  philosophy. 
If  tjhey  cwi  reach  such  a  gravely  erro- 
neoQs  decision  on  this  matter,  how  can 


we  expect  them  to  be  right  in  any  other 
decision  they  may  make  regarding  the 
disbursement  of  funds  which  belong  not 
to  them,  but  to  the  people  ? 

At  page  947  or  part  2  of  the  hearings 
on  this  bill,  it  may  be  seen  that  United 
Nations  expenditures  in  support  of  proj- 
ects in  Commimist  Cuba — ^Fidel  Castro's 
Cuba  but  also  Moscow's  Cuba  and  Pe- 
king's Cuba — have  amounted  to  $4-3  mil- 
lion since  1959.  Of  that  amoimt.  the 
United  States,  prime  target  of  the  Com- 
munist overlords,  haj  contributed  $1.72 
million — that  much  in  support  of  our 
mortal  enemy. 

I  grant  you  that  this  is  but  a  trifling 
sum  in  comparison  with  this  $3  billion- 
plus  bill.  But  to  me.  it  is  symbolic  of 
the  misguided  philosophy  and  policies 
which  underlie  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program.  I  shall,  of  course,  vote  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  long  been 
concerned  with  the  free  world  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam.  I  was  much  encour- 
aged when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  language  that  was  agreed  to  in  the 
authorization  bill  that  was  passed  hot  too 
long  ago.  Now,  although  I  understand 
that  the  public  law  has  recently  been 
signed  by  the  President — just  yesterday, 
I  believe — and  the  document  room  does 
not  yet  have  a  copy  of  that  public  law 
available — during  the  recent  quorum 
call  I  went  out  to  the  document  room 
and  got  a  copy  of  conference  report  1927 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 
In  this  report  we  find  the  language  of  the 
authorization  bill  as  it  was  finally  agreed 
to.  And,  I  have  made  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port available  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  12  thereof.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  gentleman. 
This  language  includes  the  restrictions, 
that  the  Congress,  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  other  body,  in 
their  wisdom  sought  to  impose  upon 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
authorization,  to  limit  aid  to  countries 
who  permit  their  ships  to  carry  goods  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  strong  lan- 
guage as  contained  in  this  authorization 
bill,  very  strong.  But  we  will  find  in  the 
bill  itself  that  we  now  have  pending  be- 
fore us  today,  on  pages  8  and  13  thereof, 
a  watered-down  version  of  this  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
Uernan  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman], 
why  it  is  that  when  both  bodies  have 
agreed  to  a  strong  limitation  upon  any 
aid  to  any  cdiintry  that  permits  its  ships 
to  go  to  North  Vietnam  that  we  now 
liave  In  this  legislation  before  us,  a 
weakened  version  thereof. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CHAMBUtLAiHJ  if  he 
will  refer  to  page  8  of  HH.  17788.  the 


gentleman  will  find  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

No  economic  aaslBtancc  sball  be  fumlahed 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1941,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  which  sells,  fur- 
nishes, or  periolts  any  ships  under  Its  reg- 
istry to  carry  Items  of  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  Is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  such  assistance  would  be  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  and  reports  such  deter- 
mination to  the  Fcxeign  Relations  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Re- 
ports made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  within 
seven  days  of  submission  to  the  committees 
and  shall  contain  a  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  reasons  for  such  determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  felt  that 
that  represented  Just  as  strong  language 
as  we  should  have  in  an  appropriations 
bill.  We  are  dealing,  more  or  less,  in  a 
legislative  policy  field. 

Has  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Chamberlain]  read  that  language 
previously? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes;  I  have  it 
before  me.  And,  I  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  I  have  read  that 
language.  But  may  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  this  determination — Presiden- 
tial determination — and  the  authority  to 
permit  the  President  to  authorize  aid  to 
those  who  are  caiTying  goods  to  our 
enemy  is  a  limitation  that  we  do  not  have 
with  respect  to  Castro  Cuba. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, will  turn  over  on  page  7,  in 
section  107,  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
there  we  have  a  limitation  on  aid  to 
Cuba,  but  there  is  no  discretionary 
clause.  We  have  a  fiat  prohibition  con- 
tained therein  as  to  Cuba.  No  one  can 
get  any  aid  if  they  are  helping  Cuba. 
But  we  say  that  if  someone  is  helping 
North  Vietnam  then  the  President  can 
say  that  we  shall  give  them  aid  if  he 
thinks  it  is  in  our  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman],  this:  Can  he  give  me  an 
example  of  a  situation  where  the  Presi- 
dent would  determine  that  it  is  in  our 
national  interest  to  give  aid  to  a  country 
whose  ships  are  trading  with  Noith  Viet- 
nam? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  Of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
frcmi  Michigan. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  first  ctHumend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Chakberlatn]  for  the  great 
contribution  that  he  has  made,  not  only 
in  this  bill  but  in  many  others  dealing 
with  our  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  am  In  sympathy 
with  his  obJeetlve«.  However,  I  repre- 
sent the  committee  today,  not  myself, 
and  I  support  the  committee's  position 
that  we  should  not  tie  the  hands  of  our 
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President  In  this  field  of  International 
relations. 

I  know  the  gentlenum  has  certainly 
been  a  champion  In  this  field  for  a  long, 
long  time,  and  I  go  to  him  often  for  ad- 
vice and  good  counsel.  He  is  one  of  my 
very  good  friends. 

I  shall  reply  more  or  less  hypothetl- 
cally  to  his  question.  I  can  picture  a 
situation  where  we  may  have  an  ex- 
tremely friendly  nation,  a  good  ally  who 
Is  on  our  side,  working  on  our  side,  but 
who  may  have  had  existing  trade  agree- 
ments with  Cuba,  unfilled  commitments, 
and  they  only  ask  for  a  limited  time  In 
which  to  meet  those  commitments. 
Since  we  have  not  declared  war  on  North 
Vietnam,  and  our  allies  have  not  declared 
war  on  North  Vietnam,  it  Is  only  natural 
that  certain  trade  agreements  have  been 
In  effect. 

I  can  picture  a  situation  where  one  of 
our  good  allies  may  want  to  live  up  to 
Its  commitments.  They  may  have  had 
possibly  50  ships  going  into  North  Viet- 
nam, and  they  have  reduced  that  total 
down  to  maybe  as  low  as  2.  Wlvereas,  if 
this  language  had  been  in  force,  they 
may  have  had  an  overthrow  of  their 
government  and  we  may  have  gotten  one 
unfriendly  to  us. 

In  many  Instances  there  are  reasons 
why  we  should  not  tie  the  President's 
hands  when  you  are  dealing  with  such 
situations. 

On  the  surface,  yes;  I  would  quickly 
say  let  us  put  this  language  in,  let  us 
take  this  "right"  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent. But  I  know  of  circumstances 
where  it  would  be  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  if  we  should  just  han- 
dle this  situation  as  closely  as  we  are 
handling  It  now  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Do  I  now  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  Is  advocat- 
ing a  double  standard  Insofar  as  those 
who  are  trading  with  Cuba,  and  those 
who  are  trading  with  North  Vietnam? 
We  have  not  given  such  authority  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  those  trading 
-with  Cuba. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  My  answer  was  in 
response  to  the  gentleman's  hypothetical 
question.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
has  missed  the  point.  I  say  the^e  people 
should  be  free  to  fulfill  their  agreements 
when  they  are  Justified. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
committee  is  not  supposed  to  make  deci- 
sions for  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  CHAMBB31LAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
to  the  language  of  the  authorization  bill. 
And  I  would  ask.  Where  were  the  voices 
to  be  heard  when  we  were  adopting  the 
language  in  this  authorization  bill? 

The  language  on  page  12  of  the  con- 
ference report — and  again  it  is  the  public 
law: 

<n)  In  view  of  the  aggreMion  of  North 
Vietnam,  no  asaUtance  shall  b«  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  has 
failed  to  take  appropriate  steps,  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19M — 

(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  traasportlng  to  North  Vlet- 


(1)  any  Items  of  economic  assistance, 


(11)  any  Items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
ot  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

(ill)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities;  and 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials  or  commodities  from  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Sections  1  and  2  cover  economic  as- 
sistance, and  strategic  goods,  but  what 
about  the  trading  by  other  countries  that 
are  shipping  to  Hong  Kong  and  their 
goods  are  then  transshipped  in  other  ves- 
sels to  North  Vietnam? 

This  language  of  the  authorization  bill 
refers  to  any  other  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities.  Then,  further,  I  would 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Louisiana,  that 
we  go  on  from  the  language  of  the  au- 
thorization bill : 

(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  imder  Its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Nwth  Viet- 
nam. 

Now,  North  Vietnam  is  exporting  in 
free  world  vessels  to  other  countries — 
and  that  is  where  they  get  their  foreign 
exchange,  and  our  authorization  lan- 
guage would  prohibit  aid  to  finy  country 
that  permits  those  vessels  to  carry  goods 
from  North  Vietnam. 

I  say  why  do  we  not  stick  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  the 
number  of  nations,  that  is.  our  allies,  who 
are  presently  shipping  to  North  Vietnam? 

ICr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  my  information  is, 
and  this  is  one  thing  I  tliink  is  good,  too, 
that  since  Congress  expressed  Itself  on 
this  matter  last  year  this  trade  has  fallen 
off.  I  think  we  in  the  Congress  have  had 
a  part  in  drying  it  up.  So  far  this  year 
there  have  been  58  vessels  from  free 
world  nations  that  have  gone  to  North 
Vietnam — and  that  is  58  ships  too 
many — but  last  month  there  were  only 
3  vessels,  and  they  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Cyprus,  and  Malta. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSlifAN.  All  of  this  was  accom- 
plished imder  the  exact  language  In  the 
bill  before  the  Committee  at  this  time, 
and  I  am  siu«  I  can  tell  the  gentleman — 
and  It  is  a  matter  of  fact — that  it  Is  now 
down  to  about  two  nations,  and  there 
will  be  only  a  few  more  ships  going  into 
North  Vietnam.  This  bill  contains  the 
same  language  this  year  that  it  con- 
tained last  year.  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  a  contribution  to  dry  up  this  ship- 
ping, and  I  think  the  encouragement 
given  In  this  bill  will  assist  the  Executive 
in  indicating  to  our  allies  that  more  dras- 
tic legislation  will  be  forthcoming  If  they 


do  not  abide  by  this.  It  is  Just  about  at 
an  end,  and  I  certainly  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  be  satisfied  with  the  language 
in  the  bill,  since  it  has  accomplished  so 
much  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  • 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  is  that  there 
could  be  50  ships  tomorrow,  is  that  true, 
under  the  language  that  you  have  read, 
but  I  believe  you  have  omitted  the  words 
"if  the  President  determines  It  to  be  in 
the  national  interest"? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  That  is  so. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  bill  we  are 
passing  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  also  In  the  author- 
izing legislation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  No,  It  is  not  in 
the  authorizing  legislation.  We  did  not 
give  the  President  that  authority.  We  in 
the  Congress  had  a  flat  prohibition 
against  giving  aid  to  any  country  that 
permitted  its  ships  to  ship  into  North 
Vietnam.  Now  we  have  a  bill  stating 
that  if  the  President  thinks  it  is  in  the 
national  interest,  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  If  that  was  the  language 
in  the  authorization  bill  and  it  did  not 
include  a  grandfather  clause  giving  the 
President  the  right  to  do  thus  and  so,  I 
am  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  bill  ought  to  have  an 
amendment  to  install  that  provision  in  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  reading  section 
109(a)  of  Utle  I  of  the  bill,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  determine,  as  I  am  trying 
to  do.  Just  how  this  would  apply,  how 
do  we  know  whether  a  ship  going  into 
North  Vietnam,  or  for  that  matter,  into 
the  port  of  any  Communist  country, 
bears  the  prohibited  materials  or  sup- 
plies defined  in  that  section  of  the  act? 
Who  inspects  the  ships?  Who  deter- 
mines what  is  in  the  cargo  and  who  in 
turn  determines  whether  there  is  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  The  gentleman 
puts  his  finger  on  a  very  sensitive  point. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  know.  There  are 
ways  and  means,  I  presume,  of  finding 
out  here  and  there,  but  this  is  most  dif- 
ficult. It  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  thinic 
is  wrong  with  the  shipping  on  the  Mekong 
River  to  Cambodia.  We  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  ships. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  I  am  out  of  line  in  trying  to 
determine  what  ways  and  means  are  used 
to  comply  with  this  act?  It  should  be 
an  obvious  question. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Perhaps  there 
is  someone  here  more  knowledgeable 
than  I.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a  man- 
ifest for  the  vessel,  but  it  is  difficult  for 
ua  to  inspect  the  manifests  of  vessels 
that  are  going  into  Haiphong.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  could  do  so. 

Mr.  COLUER.  Do  we  Inspect  the 
manifests  of  ships  going  Into  not  only 
the  port  of  Haiphong  but.  If  I  read  thi< 
section  of  the  bill  correctly,  ships  going 
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into  the  ports  of  "any  n4Von  whose  gov- 
ernment Is  based  upon  that  theory  of 
government  known  as  communism?"  I 
just  want  a  little  light  shed  on  the  mat- 
ter, that  is  all. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr. !  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiama. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Are  you  talking  about 
the  North  Vietnam  limitation? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  talking  about 
section  109  as  it  would  i  apply  to  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  or  any  jother  nation  as 
defined  in  this  section  ojf'  the  act.  I  did 
not  write  it;  I  am  just  reading  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  a  different  sec- 
tion than  the  one  about  aid  to  North 
Vietnam.       , 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Thalt  is  correct,  ex- 
cept that  I  do  not  think  you  can  divorce 
completely  one  from  the  other,  if  I  read 
correctly  the  definition  its  it  applies  to 
the  purpose  and  intent*  of  this  section 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Ou^  objectives  are 
identical.  The  question  j$  how  to  accom- 
plish them.  We  brougnt  you  the  best 
bill  we  possibly  could.  We  did  what  we 
believed  was  expected  of  the  committee. 

I  believe  it  is  legislation  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  live  Vlth,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  one  that  will|  Very  well  serve 
our  purpose.  I  do  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man not  offering  an  Amendment  but 
merely  entering  into  an  exchange  on 
this  so  we  can  make  legislative  history. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  May  J  get  back  to  my 
question?  Who  makes  the  necessary  de- 
termination? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Whai  Is  it  the  genUe- 
man  Is  seeking  to  determine? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Basdt)  on  this,  who 
determines  whether  it  |s  a  violation? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  cahkiot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  exfctly.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  s^ld  earlier  some- 
thing about  a  manifest). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  ant  still  In  an  in- 
terrogative mood.  It  4ocs  not  appear 
that  the  information  is  p^vailable. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  we  do  have 
our  undercover  services.  There  are 
agencies  working  day  and  night. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
assure  you  I  will  ask  the  AID  agency 
to  furnish  me  anything  tpat  is  not  classi- 
fied, i 

Mr.  COLLIER.  May  I  Bay  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  not  believe 'it  is  a  question 
of  getting  too  far  into  \t.  It  may  well 
be  in  a  matter  of  a  few  short  months 
we  may  find  ourselves  in  la  position  where 
we  have  not  gone  far  enough  into  it. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  propose  to  yi^ki  further  as  I 
would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks. 

First  of  all,  I  agree  wlta  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  He  dots  not  want  this 
shipping  to  go  to  Vietnam  any  more  than 
anyone  in  this  House.  I  know  we  are 
both  seeking  the  same  end. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
how  do  we  know  what  is  in  the  ships? 
It  is  difficult.  We  are  not  going  to  know. 
What  Is  important  today  Is  that  we  make 
It  known  to  the  world  that  we  cannot 
tolerate  shipping  into  Vietnam  by  our 
frleftdsf  to  whom  we  havt  given  aid  in  the 


past  or  to  whom  we  may  be  giving  aid  in 
the  future.  This  is  one  time  when  we 
can  make  that  well  known. 

I  say  further  we  should  not  have  a  dual 
standard,  of  being  tough  on  those  who 
trade  with  Cuba,  but  not  being  just  as 
tough  on  those  who  trade  with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members  of  the  Committee,  first  of  all 

1  want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  this 
time  and  to  say  with  all  sincerity  that  my 

2  years  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  have  been  a  very  revealing 
and  wonderful  experience.  I  want  to 
join  those  others  who  have  complimented 
the  chairman  on  his  dedication  and  the 
intensity  with  which  he  attacks  this  par- 
ticular foreign  operations  problem,  even 
though  we  often  differ. 

Of  course,  as  the  chairman  himself  has 
admitted,  we  all  do  not  agree  on  certain 
matters,  but  in  terms  of  the  principle  of 
trying  to  get  the  most  for  our  money  and 
the  biggest  return  for  our  buck,  the  most 
economic  assistance  and  the  most  de- 
sirable results,  our  chairman  is  four- 
square. 

I  believe,  too,  it  should  be  said — and 
I  say  ^this  with  great  pride — that  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  serve  on  our  committee,  are  Mem- 
bers of  great  distinction  and  dedication, 
as  are  all  my  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee. So  our  disagreements  are  honest 
disagreements. 

I  say  to  the  Members  present,  that  they 
should  note  we  are  all  supporting  this 
bill.  I  believe  this  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized, because  with  all  the  criticism  we 
have  heard  this  afternoon,  one  would 
think  we  were  not  supporting  it.  We  do 
support  this  bill.  We  bring  this  bill  to 
you  with  a  "do  pass"  recommendation. 

I  am  honestly  glad  the  dLstinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  my  former 
colleague  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, got  into  the  discussion  about 
shipping.  I  can  only  say — and  if  the 
Members  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
through  the  hearings,  they  will  see — that 
we  have  gone  into  this  subject  in  great 
detail.  The  chairman  has  given  some 
suggestions  and  indications  as  to  why 
we  should  leave  that  subject  and  move 
on. 

We  all  want  to  accomplish  the  same 
goal.  There  are  so  many  ways  one  can 
approach  this  problem,  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin,  but  I  believe  it  is  time 
for  some  of  us  to  speak  out  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  program. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  travel 
throughout  the  world  on  many  occasions, 
both  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  on  this  hard  working  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations.  Some  of  the 
most  exciting  and  encouraging  things  I 
have  seen  liave  been  the  result  of  for- 
eign assistance  by  this  country. 

We  can  quibble  about  semantics  and 
we  can  go  into  the  business  about 
whether  or  not  this  Is  foreign  assistance, 
technical  assistance,  or  supporting  as- 


sistance, or  whether  it  is  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  or  whether  it  is  foreign 
aid,  a  bank  loan,  or  multilateral  aid  or 
what  not,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  agricultural  program  is  indeed 
foreign  aid  and  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Incidentally,  one  should  ask.  Why  is 
not  Public  Law  480  in  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee?  We  know  very  well 
why  it  is  not  in  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee.  It  is  because  it  is  an 
agricultural  program.  As  an  agricul- 
tural program,  it  serves  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  this  country.  To  say  it  is 
not  also  a  foreign  assistance  program 
would,  of  course,  be  wrong. 

Members  will  notice,  if  they  read  the 
report,  that  the  report  states  this. 

We  had  some  argument  about  this 
because  some  of  us  feel  the  matter  we 
are  dealing  with  should  be  limited  in 
scope  to  foreign  assistance,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  supporting  assistance. 

Every  dime  that  is  in  this  bill  is  in  this 
bill  for  a  very  good  reason.  Some  of  us 
feel,  in  some  of  the  aresis  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance,  we  have  cut 
too  severely  and  that  we  should  do  more, 
not  less. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  When  we 
look  at  this  vast  array  of  activities  which 
relate  to  our  foreign  operations,  we 
must  ask  why  do  we  do  all  this?  What 
are  we  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  for?  What 
are  we  in  Okinawa  for?  What  are  we 
in  Elorea  for,  with  two  American  divi- 
sions in  addition  to  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance?  We  all  know  why. 
We  can  argue  about  this,  but  we  are  there 
for  reasons  of  foreign  policy  well  known 
to  all  of  us. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  for  our  own 
self-interest.  Let  us  hope  it  is  our  en- 
lightened self-interest.  But  do  not  let 
anyone  tell  you  otherwise. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  I  came 
back  to  this  country  from  Korea  in  1961. 
I  was  terribly  upset  by  what  I  saw,  by 
the  waste  I  witnessed,  by  the  poor  pros- 
pects I  encountered.  Anyone  with  any 
commonsense  who  saw  what  I  saw  would 
wonder  how  long  it  could  go  on.  It  did 
not.    We  tightened  up  the  program. 

Let  me  say  something  else.  Ambassa- 
dor Berger,  now  the  Assistant  Secretaiy 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  who  was  there 
throughout  the  crisis  in  Korea,  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  reminded  me 
particularly  of  the  Korea  success  story. 
Many  of  us  would  never  have  predicted 
then  that  Korea  would  have  been  ca- 
pable of  exporting  any  of  its  own  com- 
modities to  compete  on  the  world  mar- 
ket. Members  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  last  year  Korea,  as  a  result  of  our 
aid,  economic  and  technical  assistance, 
to  say  nothing  of  our  military  assistance, 
exported  some  $280  million  worth  of 
commodities.  Before  that  she  was  not 
an  export  nation. 

The  point  is,  it  is  a  success  story. 
Progress  continues. 

Taiwan  is  another  economic  success 
story,  and  there  are  others  I  could  dwell 
on  in  detail  if  I  had  enough  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
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Tat.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  shoidd  tike  to  say  a  word  about 
"other  i>eopIe's  quarrels."  because  I  be- 
lieve this  confuses  the  Issue  of  foreign 
aid  from  tlm«  to  time.  This  is  not  hard 
to  understand. 

I  want  all  Members  to  know  that  I 
stand  In  strong  support  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, but  I  do  not  stand  for  wasting  a 
dime.  I  d3  not  stand  for  the  Idea  that 
other  countries  who  are  the  recipients 
and  beneficiaries  of  this  program  shoiild 
play  "footsy"  with  the  objectives  of  this 
program. 

I  am  going  to  name  names. 

I  do  not  believe  military  assistance  in 
Pakistan  should  have  been  used  to  at- 
tack India,  nor  do  I  believe  than  any 
military  assistance  to  India  should  have 
been  \ised  against  Pal^tan.  But  it  hap- 
pened. Incidentally,  one  of  the  ways 
that  matter  was  settled  was  because  we 
did  have  a  relationship  with  both  coun- 
tries that  was  ix)6itlve. 

These  are  negative  things  we  hear. 
I  shouU  like  to  talk,  if  I  had  time,  about 
what  Is  going  on  in  Pakistan,  about  the 
Mangla  Dam,  and  about  the  Indus  Canal 
project.  This  is  a  World  Bank  con- 
sortium which  this  foreign  assistance 
program  funds. 

Many  Cooley  loan  iMroJects  make  it 
IMSslble  for  our  Industry  to  trade  and  to 
carry  on  economic  operations  in  these 
countries.  This  would  not  be  possible  if 
it  were  not  for  our  foreign  assistance 
and  aid. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that  not 
only  is  it  a  question  of  being  right,  not 
only  is  it  a  question  of  being  good  foreign 
policy,  not  only  is  it  a  question  of  being 
himianitarianism,  but,  we  must  remem- 
ber, it  is  a  question  of  our  own  en- 
Ughtoied  self-interest,  because  we  are 
helping  to  create  markets  for  our  over- 
seas products.  If  we  are  ever  in  the  long 
term  going  to  develop  markets  where  we 
can  export  the  great  triumph  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  if  you  please,  there  must 
be  countries  who  can  buy  our  commod- 
ities. They  have  to  have  foreign 
exchange. 

The  enormous  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  naticms  cannot  be  better 
Illustrated  than  the  fact  that  ooly  18 
perc^it  of  the  world's  population  control 
•bout  70  percent  of  the  world's  income, 
provide  about  70  percent  of  the  world's 
Investment  and  carry  on  about  70  per- 
coit  of  the  world's  trade.  And,  in  fact, 
this  same  18  percent  of  the  population 
control  the  fate  of  the  82  percent  who 
live  beyond  the  wealth  and  riches  of  the 
developed  world. 

The  overabundance  of  wealth  in  one 
small  section  of  the  world  has  created 
such  unbalances  that  the  developing  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
have  produced  societies  that  cannot  run 
themselves.  The  Western  World  has 
controlled  the  flow  of  trade,  has  orga- 
nized behind  high  tariff  walls,  and  has 
managed  to  maintain  demand  and  rising 
standards  inside  the  Western  community 
often  to  the  detriment  of  the  economies 
of  the  less-fortunate  nations.  And.  be- 
cause of  this  economic  sui>eriority  of 
the  Western  World,  the  general  devel- 
opment of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 


ica has  been  largely  o<»uUtloned  by  the 
decisions  and  poUcymaktog  of  the 
wealthy  nations.  In  tliis  context,  the 
underdereloped  world  Is  very  nrach  a 
sttoatlan  of  our  own  making:. 

Bat  today  we  must  not  only  lo<A  to 
our  own  prosperity — we  must  also  look 
ahead  to  bringing  the  developing  na- 
tions into  the  arena  of  what  is  now  en- 
Joyed  by  the  privileged  few. 

To  make  a  major  effort  to  admit  the 
billions  in  the  underdevdoped  countries 
to  the  fruits  and  opportunities  enjoyed 
by  the  West,  the  developed  countries 
must  take  imlted  action.  We  mxist  share 
the  aid  burden  equitably,  concert  trade 
policies  to  assist  the  developing  worM 
and  not  hinder  it,  and  Inject  greater 
capital  and  technical  assistance  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  education,  and  in- 
dustry to  begin  the  cycle  of  development. 

Economic  growth  takes  place  only 
when  an  of  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced in  a  country  Increase  over  the  year 
before.  This  growth  is  generally  achieved 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  labor 
force  is  growing  from  year  to  year.  But 
to  achieve  economic  development,  the 
economy  mtist  grow  considerably  faster 
than  its  population  in  order  to  Increase 
the  per  capita  income  of  its  people. 

Production  cannot  grow  much  faster 
than  population  unless  the  productivity 
of  a  single  worker  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased, imless  there  is  investment  in  in- 
dustry and  manufacturing,  unless  there 
are  educational  opportimitles  to  provide 
the  capable  manpower,  modem  agricul- 
tural techniques,  and  adequate  health 
care  which  will  provide  more  man-hours. 
As  long  as  most  of  an  imderdeveloped 
coimtry's  production — GNP — is  in  the 
unmechanlzed  agricultural  sector  it  can- 
not grow  rapidly  enough  to  Improve  the 
country's  situation.  But  in  order  to  ex- 
pand all  these  sectors,  an  investment 
must  be  made  which  exceeds  a  poor 
country's  means. 

To  invest  in  a  business  or  an  Industrial 
activity  requires  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  the  capital  to  set  up  oiieratlons 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of 
equipment  smd  eventual  replacement 
costs.  In  underdeveloped  countries,  how- 
ever, such  equipment  is  usually  not  avail- 
able, nor  are  the  people  with  the  skills 
needed  to  run  an  enterprise  or  to  operate 
equipment  available.  All  of  these,  un- 
fortimately,  must  be  obtained  outside  the 
coimtry  and  imjwrted.  To  do  this,  the 
less -developed  nations  must  have  foreign 
exchange — currency  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  coimtry  from  which  It 
wishes  to  purchase  these  goods.  To  ob- 
tain such  foreign  exchange  requires  an 
increase  in  exports. 

But  most  imderdeveloped  coimtries 
find  themselves  In  the  iwsltlon  of  having 
to  increase  their  imports  to  get  the 
needed  goods  and  services  much  faster 
than  they  can  possibly  Increase  their  ex- 
ports. And.  In  most  cases  these  Imports 
require  more  Investment  than  their  cur- 
rent exports  can  finance. 

One  way  In  which  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram increases  Investment  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  is  to  extend  credits 
to  these  countries  in  foreign  exchange 
which  Increases  that  country's  ability  to 
Import  investment  goods  and  thiis  Im- 


prove Its  future  ability  to  earn  foreign 
exchange  by  Itself.  Other  ways  in  which 
the  aid  program  helps  is  to  assist  these 
nations  to  Increase  their  manpower  abil- 
ity, and  to  Improve  their  one  potential. 
commodity — agriculture. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  agonizing 
problems  of  the  less-developed  countries 
today  is  to  create  a  dynamic  agricultural 
system — ^for  if  there  is  no  agricultuial 
revolution,  there  will  be  no  technological 
revolution.  Japan  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  adopting  a  modem  agricultural 
system,  which  in  tum  created  some  of 
the  needed  foreign  exchange  and  helped 
the  coimtry  begin  the  cycle  of  industrial- 
ization, as  well  as  provided  efficiently  for 
the  food  needs  of  the  population. 

By  grassroots  land  reform,  new  meth- 
ods of  fertilizer  use,  better  cropping  pro- 
cedures, improved  seed.  Japan  was  able 
to  produce  on  1  acre  five  times  as  much 
as  she  did  before.  The  Increase  provided 
the  surplus  with  which  to  feed  the  city 
dwellers — in  fact,  two-thirds  of  it  went 
to  the  cities.  As  the  farmers  became 
more  productive,  and  farming  became 
more  lucrative,  fanners  could  afford 
goods  and  created  a  market  for  the  city 
dwellers,  expanding  the  cities'  industrial- 
ization. Japan  now  enjoys  a  growth  rate 
of  about  9.5  percent  over  the  last  12 
years.  Her  growth  program  has  been  so 
successful,  in  fact,  that  her  export  earn- 
ings have  exceeded  her  need  for  imports 
by  a  total  of  $1,300  million  over  the  last 
12  years. 

Modem  a^culture,  by  the  example  of 
one  country,  can  be  crucial  to  the  process 
of  development.  Farmers  take  up  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  population  in 
the  developing  countries  and  there  must 
be  an  active  market  in  the  countryside 
as  well  as  in  the  cities  to  begin  the  cycle 
toward  growing  economies. 

In  Asia,  particularly,  the  pressure  of 
population  tends  to  split  the  already 
small  land  holdings  into  even  smaller 
holdings.  Unemployment  causes  people 
to  move  to  the  cities  where  they  are  not 
prepared  to  enter  the  labor  force,  and 
remain  unemployed.  So  in  Asia,  as  well 
as  in  other  developing  regions  of  the 
world,  there  is  a  special  need  to  produce 
more  on  a  small  amount  of  land.  There 
must  also  be  land  reform  to  give  induce- 
ments for  change ;  there  must  be  applica- 
tion of  new  technologies — greater  fertil- 
izer use,  improved  seed.  Insecticides, 
water  supplies,  modem  machinery,  and 
teachers  to  bring  in  the  new  techniques— 
and  there  must  be  credit-  for  farmers. 

Economic  growth  cannot  be  thought  of 
strictly  in  terms  of  Just  capital  to  buy 
goods  and  services.  To  achieve  develop- 
ment there  must  be  a  steady  increase  in 
education.  The  vast  mass  of  people  in 
the  less-developed  countries  have  no 
training  at  all.  This  is  a  crucial  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  nations. 
Our  own  prosperity  and  that  of  the 
Western  World  is  based  on  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  developed  skills,  adminis- 
trative competence  and  trained  minds. 
According  to  some  estimates,  as  much  as 
60  percent  of  the  growth  that  is  now  oc- 
curtng  in  the  West  can  be  attributed  to 
Investment  In  minds. 

Therefore,  the  type  of  economic  and 
social   structure  in  the  less-developed 
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countries  today  is  unlikely  to  produce 
further  growth  itself:  afgriculture  is 
caught  in  the  pressure  of  population,  in- 
dustry is  caught  because  the  economies 
of  the  less-developed  countries  have  been 
geared  toward  extemal  trade  and  no  in- 
ternal market,  education  Is  caught  lie- 
cause  of  the  immense  cosjt  of  acquiring 
skills,  and  even  the  export  sector  Is 
caught  by  the  fact  that  ]iie  world  has 
gone  through  a  deflation  of  primary 
prices.  I 

There  must  be  a  momentum  from  out- 
side which  can  be  created  by  larger  and 
wiser  injection  of  Western  aid  to  get  the 
cycle  underway. 

The  Western  World,  at  the  same  time, 
must  devise  trading  policies  which  stimu- 
late the  advance  of  the  less-developed 
countries  by  stimulating  local  manufac- 
ture to  build  up  export  incomes.  For  it  is 
in  the  economic  self-interest  of  the 
wealthy  countries  to  enable  the  less- 
developed  nations  to  becoipe  partners  in 
the  dialog  of  world  trade.  As  the  needs 
of  the  developing  world  grow  and  con- 
sumers increase,  so  will  tins  balance  out 
the  Western  World's  nfaed  for  new 
markets.  Ji 

And,  each  of  the  Western  countries 
must  meet  its  share  of  the  aid  burden. 
DAC  recommends  a  1 -percent  GNP  Input 
in  foreign  assistance  from  the  developing 
countries.  The  bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  less  than  ppie-third  of  1 
percent  of  the  U.S.  GNP.  \ 

This  is  a  very  minimum  amount  we  are 
considering  today  to  he©  create  the 
needed  impetus  for  growth  in  the  less- 
developed  nations.  But  itjwill  go  a  long 
way  to  help  the  poorer  nations  produce 
for  themselves  and  enter!  the  circle  of 
developed  countries  which  today  occupy 
only  18  percent  of  the  world's  population. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
tMr.  Shriver]  can  give  me  a  little  extra 
time.  ' 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chaiiiman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thanfc  the  gentle- 
num  for  his  graciousness. 

I  want  to  speak  about  I  the  Turkish 
program.  I  have  personally  witnessed 
programs  at  the  Hacettepe  Science 
Center  which,  incidentally,  was  funded 
in  part  by  this  program.  They  are 
making  tremendous  progress  in  the 
training  of  doctors  and  in  the  training  or 
nurses.  So  too  is  the  Admiral  Bristol 
Hospital  and  its  nurses  training  program 
which  is  funded  by  this  bill.  The  Peace 
Corps  and  technical  assistance  projects 
are  superb.  We  are  helping  them  to  set 
tne  kinds  of  standards  that  are  essential 
to  their  development.  We|  have  helped 
w  create  an  economic  environment  where 
"  IS  possible  to  trade.  If  yoU  look  through 
an  index  of  American  industries  oper- 
aung  in  these  areas,  you  Iwill  find  out 
•ny  It  is  because  of  the  Cooley  project 
loans,  Worid  Bank  operations,  the  de- 
velopment loan  field,  and  technical 
assistance. 

I  want  to  say  unequivocally,  to  all  who 
r^m!l  "»<i  who  read  this.  t<»  any  foreign 
^r^  that  does  not  raoognize  that 
some  of  us  are  trying  to  sup  oort  a  decent 
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program — and  this  goes  for  everyone  on 
this  committee — when  they  misuse  our 
assistance,  we  cannot  support  it. 

There  are  some  countries  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  mention  who  are  very 
friendly  to  this  country  but  who  have 
their  own  national  interests.  This  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  thing,  but  the  aid  we 
give  them  is  not  always  used  well.  Yet 
one  could  not  say  that  the  countries  I 
have  in  mind  are  unfriendly  countries. 
The  Pakistani  program  is,  in  fact  on  the 
verge  of  an  economic  breakthrough 
which  is  remarkable. 

Lady  Jackson,  a  brlUiant  and  world- 
renowned  economist  who  has  viritten  ex- 
tensively on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid— 
and  I  commend  two  of  her  books  to  you. 
"Rich  Nations  and  Poor  Nations"  and  an- 
other recent  book  "Spaceship  Earth" — 
has  quite  correctly  pointed  out  that 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  are  on  this 
planet  together  and  we  had  t>etter  jolly 
well  get  along  together  and  help  one 
another  maintain  peace  and  decency  in 
this  old  world. 

We  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  in 
the  world  today  to  meet  some  of  these 
challenges,  and  we  are  doing  it.  Let  us 
not  shrink  from  our  responsibilities. 
There  has  been  enormous  progress  made 
in  many  of  these  countries  which  have 
been  t>eneficiaries  of  our  assistance.  We 
should  be  Justly  and  humbly  proud  of 
our  achievements. 

Now  I  want  to  tum  from  Palcistan  to 
India.  In  India  we  have  been  trying  to 
persuade  the  Indians  for  some  time  to 
keep  their  defense  budget  down  and  we 
have  been  urging  them  to  try  to  close 
the  food  gap.  Everything  our  chairman 
says  in  the  subcommittee  report  is  un- 
fortunately right.  We  spent  a  lot  of 
money  in  trying  to  help  India.  But  re- 
member, we  have  a  very  excellent  rela- 
tionship with  India  and  a  democratic 
and  viable  India  is  absolutely  vital  to 
the  objectives  of  a  free  world  and  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  also  lu-ge  support  for  this  bill  with- 
out amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez],  for  what- 
ever time  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  discussing  here  today  the  worth  and 
scope  of  a  program  that  may  well  be  the 
most  valuable  contribution  we  can  make 
in  our  lifetime  toward  a  secure  and 
peaceful  world.  In  fact,  if  it  were  up  to 
me,  I  would  increase,  rather  than  de- 
crease, the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  we  are 
fortunate  indeed  to  be  able  to  make  the 
Investment  here  before  us,  and  know  that 
the  funds  will  be  so  productive.  We  have 
an  inspiring  concept  here,  of  the  three 
initiatives  enunciated  by  President  John- 
s<m— a  worldwide  war  on  hunger, 
through  the  carefully  thought  out  and 
expertly  planned  new  initiative  in  food 
and  agriculture;  a  worldwide  onslaught 


against  killing,  crippling  and  debilitating 
disease  and  ill  health,  through  the  new 
initiative  in  health;  and  a  worldwide  at- 
tack upon  ignorance,  through  the  new 
initiative  of  the  best  investment  this  or 
any  other  country  in  the  world  can  make : 
education. 

History  may  well  record  that  the  most 
constructive  actions  after  World  War  n 
by  any  nation  anywhere  in  the  world 
were  the  test  ban  treaty  during  Presi- 
dent Kermedy's  administration,  and  the 
Marshall  plan  during  President  Tru- 
man's. If  you  look  back  at  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  late  forties,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  And  voices  of  gloom 
about  the  Marshall  plan;  you  will  find 
"Maybe  we  had  better  not"  and  "We 
cannot  afford  it"  and  "Let  us  wait  till 
next  year."  And  yet,  to  the  everlasting 
glory  of  this  country,  we  went  ahead; 
the  Congress  did  vote  it,  and  it  was 
the  most  resounding  success  we  now  have 
to  our  credit.  Europe  did  not  go  Com- 
munist; Europe  did  get  back  on  its  feet, 
and  today  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  that  we  helped  are  themselves 
pouring  out  foreign  aid  at  an  increasing 
pace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
dismayed  tliat  we  are  here  proposing  to 
spend  a  small  fraction  of  what  we  spend 
on  military  security  to  help  tear  out  the 
roots  of  war:  poverty,  hunger.  Ignorance, 
disease,  and  despair.  I  do  not  blush  to 
say  that  I  am  enthusiastic  about  this 
opportumty;  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  we 
can  afford  it,  and  I  marvel  not  at  what 
it  will  cost,  but  at  the  fact  that,  relatively 
speaking,  the  cost  is  so  little. 

What,  in  fact,  do  the  new  initiatives 
in  foreign  aid  mean? 

In  the  area  of  food  and  agriculture,  I 
will  not  weary  you  with  a  repetition  of 
the  figures;  you  know  them  well.  In  a 
few  years — unless  we  act — the  world  food 
shortage  will  far  outstrip  our  capacity 
to  do  much  about  It — even  if  we  put  all 
possible  acreage  back  to  work.  The 
answer  is  obvious:  the  underdeveloped 
countries  themselves  must  increase  their 
capacity  to  take  care  of  their  own — and 
that  is  exactly  what  those  countries  and 
our  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment have  in  mind.  The  battle  is  al- 
ready Joined,  and  with  our  help,  in  26 
developing  countries  that  have  had  our 
assistance  over  the  past  decade  and  a 
half,  the  increase  in  crop  output  has 
exceeded  the  burgeoning  birth  rate  in  all 
but  5  countries.  Our  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  found  that  it  is  practical 
and  possible  for  most  developing  coun- 
tries in  the  next  decade  or  two  not  only 
to  meet  their  own  food  needs,  but  to 
achieve  a  surplus,  which  they  can  then 
use  for  export  or  investment. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  this  area,  and 
can  continue  to  do: 

Last  year,  there  were  200,000  students 
enrolled  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  in  agricultural  schools  and  col- 
leges which  our  AID  funds  helped  to 
establish.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
that  means,  ask  any  county  agent  in  any 
State  of  the  United  States. 

We  c«m  ship  half  a  ton  of  wheat 
abroad,  and  it  will  feed  70  people  for 
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a  year.  That  may  be  admirable.  But  If 
we  ship  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  ttoe 
same  place,  the  country  can  grow  enough 
wheat  itself  to  feed  200  of  Its  own  people. 
AID  in  the  oomlng  year  wants  to  use 
about  a  third  of  its  agricultural  a.'jsist- 
ance  funds  for  fertilizer — to  flnane:  ex- 
ports of  our  fertiliser,  and  more  impor- 
tant in  the  long  run,  to  provide  UJS. 
equipment  and  engineering  skill  to  build 
fertilizer  plant  capacity  where  It  Is  des- 
perately needed. 

In  the  food-for-peace  program  con- 
ducted by  AID  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  America's  voluntary  relief 
agencies  are  operating  rural  development 
programs  around  the  world,  with  food 
serving  as  part  wages,  part  Incentive. 
Food  aid  obviously  has  played  and  will 
continue  to  play  a  vital  part  in  disaster 
relief,  and  I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  its 
necessity  for  child- feeding  programs. 
The  food-for-peace  program  is  a  wide- 
ranging  and  most  valuable  one.  and  I 
mention  here  only  a  fraction  of  Its 
benefits. 

Agriculture  in  our  time  has  come  to 
Include  farming  of  oceans,  rivers,  and 
ponds.  With  AID  assistance,  thriving 
commercial  fisheries  have  begim  to  har- 
vest protein  In  India,  Korea,  and  the 
Somali  Republic — to  name  a  few  of  many 
countries.  In  East  Pakistan,  villagers 
now  take  a  ton  of  fish  from  ponds  where 
3  years  earlier  they  got  only  70  poimds. 

Our  new  initiative  In  world  health  con- 
templates the  eradication  or  control  of 
the  killing  and  weakening  diseases  that 
sap  the  human  resources  of  the  develop- 
ing countries:  the  slow  but  sure  elimina- 
tion of  malnutrition  among  mother:,  and 
children;  assistance  In  the  worldwlcle  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  pressure  of  ur.con- 
troHed  population  growth,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  training  and  research 
centers  in  the  developing  nations  so  that 
they  themselves  may  Improve  and  widen 
their  own  health  programs. 

A  sampling  of  the  programs  In  this 
area  might  include : 

The  wide-ranging  war  on  malaria  Is 
releasing  long-wasted  reserves  of  man- 
power and  land.  In  Ecuador,  for  In- 
stance, malaria-carrying  mosquitoes  had 
driven  away  practically  the  whole  pop- 
ulation from  one  region.  The  mosqui- 
toes have  now  been  controlled,  the  peo- 
ple are  back,  and  the  region  is  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  richest  crops  In  the 
country. 

In  the  Philippines,  a  highway  con- 
tractor found  that  after  malaria  was 
eliminated,  two  men  could  do  the  work 
that  formerly  took  three  men.  His  labor 
costs  dropped  by  $200,000. 

In  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert, 
smallpox  kills  one  out  of  every  four  per- 
sons who  catch  it.  Among  the  survi- 
vors, adults  and  children,  there  is  a 
tragic  ton  in  blindness  tmd  disfigxire- 
ment.  In  West  Africa,  the  mortality 
rate  from  measles  nms  as  high  as  one 
out  of  every  five,  and  measles  In  that 
area  leaves  many  surviving  children 
blind  or  deaf  for  life.  AID  aims  to  con- 
trol measles  in  Africa  by  1S71.  and 
eradicate  smallpox  for  good  by  1975. 

President  Johnson  has  observed  that 
vitamin  and  protein  deficiencies  are  rob- 


bing many  countries  of  the  productive 
capacities  of  their  people.  Malnutrition 
hits  hardest  in  the  first  5  s^ars  of  life,  re- 
tarding the  physical  growth  of  children 
and  often  their  mental  capacity  as  well. 
This  Is  an  Irreversible  process,  and  where 
food  shortages  are  chronic  and  wide- 
spread, every  other  child  is  so  affected. 
Hie  answer  is  not  simple  or  easy,  and 
developing  nations  must  be  willing  to 
devote  their  energy  and  facilities  to  the 
problem.  Education  for  doctors,  health 
workers,  and  mothers  is  needed;  hCHne- 
grown  food  commodities  must  be  en- 
riched. AID  has  pilot  projects  in  this 
area  tmderway.  and  hopes  to  reach  150 
million  children  in  the  next  5  years. 

Early  last  year,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  determination  "to  seek  new 
ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal 
with  the  explosion  of  world  population 
and  the  growing  scarcity  of  world  re- 
sources." AID  has  begim  its  response 
to  requests  for  help  in  family  planning 
programs.  South  Korea  and  Taiwan 
have  established  clinics.  Honduras  is 
seeking  training,  educational  materials, 
and  other  assistance  to  family  planning 
efforts  in  nural  health  centers.  Tunisia 
and  India  want  technical  assistance, 
transport  vehicles,  education  aids,  and 
training  to  support  family  planning  pro- 
grams. The  need  has  spurred  research 
in  this  country  in  universities,  govern- 
mental facilities,  and  other  institutions, 
and  AID  is  ready  to  put  more  advisers  in 
the  field  to  meet  the  rapid  increase  in 
requests  for  help  with  national  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  initia- 
tive in  education  is  attracting  the  best 
efforts  of  leading  American  universities 
under  contract  with  AID  and  of  the 
Agency's  own  employees.  In  the  educa- 
tional area,  as  in  others,  we  have  prob- 
lems to  challenge  us  and  accomplish- 
ments to  make  us  proud,  and  I  would 
like  to  recall  a  few: 

Literacy  averages  about  60  percent  In 
Latin  America  and  the  Far  East,  but 
only  25  percent  in  the  Near  East  and 
south  Asia,  and  only  16  percent  In  Af- 
rica. Progress,  self-government,  and 
Independence  demand  citizens  who  can 
write  their  own  names,  who  can  reason, 
who  can  analyze  experience  and  courses, 
and  who  can  make  their  own  choices  and 
contributions.  We  have  made  impres- 
sive beginnings  in  the  educaUon  area, 
and  we  have  much  more  to  do. 

In  India,  the  Indian  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  lieen  established  as  a  national 
scientific  and  research  center,  with  the 
help  of  nine  American  universities:  Cal- 
tech,  Carnegie  Tech,  Case,  and  MIT: 
Ohio  State.  Princeton,  and  Purdue,  and 
the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  Colombia,  more  than  400.000  chil- 
dren in  a  thousand  schools  are  getting 
better  education  through  a  television 
network  that  covers  80  percent  of  the 
country's  most  densely  populated  areas. 
Televlsicm  is  a  valuable  tool  while  more 
teachers  are  being  trained  in  this  coun- 
try and  others. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  better  teach- 
ing of  English  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries, where  in  many  cases  English  is  the 
only  common  language  in  lands  of  many 


dialects,  and  where  hi  every  case  English 
is  a  major  language  of  international 
«»r>mm«inii»ntinn  AID  With  Contract 
help  has  developed  a  self -teaching  Eng. 
llsh  program,  including  worklxwks, 
films,  soundtape.  and  language  cards, 
to  train  English  teachers  in  4  months 
instead  of  2  years. 

In  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America,  high  school 
students  in  Virginia  and  Texas  have  col- 
lected funds  to  provide  schools  in  Peru 
with  school  suppUes,  tools  for  vocational 
education,  and  cement  mixers  and  hand 
tools  for  do-it-yourself  school  construc- 
tion projects. 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  self- 
help  in  the  developing  ooimtrles.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said  that  we  wlU  help 
only  those  countries  which  show  that 
they  will  help  themselves.  This  Is  oc- 
ciUTing  in  those  countries,  in  education 
as  in  other  vital  fields.  The  less- 
developed  countries,  with  a  totsQ  popu- 
lation of  1.3  billion  pe<vle,  have  been  in- 
creasing their  own  budgets  for  education 
an  average  of  15  percent  a  year.  For 
every  American  dollar  that  goes  into 
education  in  Latin  America,  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves  contribute  the 
equivalent  of  63  n.S.  dollars.  Our  AID 
dollars  do  not  do  the  lion's  share  of  the 
work — but  in  country  after  country,  they 
do  provide  the  extra  Uttle  bit,  the  vital 
margin  between  success  and  failure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
I  have  touched  only  a  few  spots  in  the 
vast  and  complex  terrain  of  foreign  aid. 
Yet  I  hope  my  remarlcs  have  been  indica- 
tive of  the  whole.  This  is  a  program 
that  has  been  studied  and  resttidied,  pre- 
sented and  re-presented.  It  is  a  100- 
percent,  sure-fire  bargain  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  pass  up.  The  prospect  of 
dohig  so  much  for  so  little,  in  behalf  of 
ourselves  arul  our  children,  should  be  Ir- 
resistible. I  urge  that  we  approve  forth- 
with the  continuation  of  this  sur- 
passingly valuable  work. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  eighth  year  I  have  sat  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  and 
examined  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriations request.  This  service  has 
been  a  privilege  for  me.  Its  challenges 
and  responsibilities  have  been  appropri- 
ately described  by  former  AID  Admin- 
istrator David  E.  Bell,  who,  in  conclud- 
ing an  article  in  the  July  1966,  volume' 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote: 

Whaterer  part  of  the  aid  business  one  ex- 
amines, wherever  one  looks  In  the  develop- 
ing countries,  one  sees  large  and  challenging 
opp(»tunltle8  for  Improving  the  administra- 
tion of  aid  ao  as  to  achieve  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  progress.  Our 
mood  should  be  restless.  Inquiring,  Impa- 
tient— for  there  Is  much  to  be  done. 

I  bellevv  that  my  8  years  of  service 
have  not  sated  my  mood  of  restlessness. 
inquiry  or  Impatience.  There  is,  indeed. 
much  to  be  done.  We  can  impi-ove  the 
administration  of  aid. 

So,  too,  much  has  been  done  and  many 
Improvements  have  been  made.  If,  in 
any  small  part,  the  accomplishments 
and  improvements  in  our  aid  effects  in 
the  past  year  have  been  motivated  or 
hastened  or  encooiaged -by  the  addi- 
tional views  I  Joined  in  In  this  commit- 
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tee's  rqwrt  1  year  ago,  K  am  proud  to 
have  had  that  opportuiUty.  Briefly,  I 
want  to  add  my  comments  on  this  year's 
programs  to  those  already  expressed  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee  herein. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  a  soundly 
managed  economic  aid  program  Is  a 
valuable  tool  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Be- 
cause our  aid  programs  around  the  world 
reflect  and  support  a  tariety  of  US. 
interests  and,  hence,  art  directed  to  a 
number  of  objectives,  it  is  not  alwajrs 
easy  for  the  U.S.  publie  to  appreciate 
their  role  and  importance. 

The  objectives  of  our  aid  are  some- 
times relatively  hnmediate,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  contaiiunent  of  serious  inflation 
in  Vietnam  or  the  recent  provision  of 
budget  support  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
public to  help  prevent  economic  and 
political  chaos. 

But  the  focus  of  most  at  our  programs 
rightly  is  on  the  years  ahead.  We  invest 
in  our  own  future  and  our  children's  fu- 
ture by  helping  to  build  a  world  of  inde- 
pendent and  secure  nations  who  increas- 
ingly provide  their  people  the  elemented 
economic  and  social  decencies  of  the  20th 
century.  Frustrated  societies  are  all  too 
frequently  hostile  and  aggressive  soci- 
eties, and  we  do  well  by  liifiuencing  con- 
structively the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment, at  least  to  the  point  where  they 
can  stand  on  their  own  and  maintain 
growth  without  concessional  aid. 

The  proper  question  in  imy  mind  Is  not 
whether  we  can  afford  a  laound  aid  pro- 
gram. Properly  framed,  the  issue  would 
seem  to  be  whether  we  can  afford  not  to 
maintain  an  adequate  issistance  pro- 
gram. 

Can  we  afford  to  ignorfe  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  people?  ! 

Can  we  afford  to  tun^  our  backs  on 
the  wretched  poverty  and  explosive  tur- 
moil of  the  less-developed  World? 

When  one  recalls  that  since  World 
War  n.  with  one  or  two  eocceptions,  the 
world's  crises  have  arisen  feogr^hlcally 
in  less-developed  areas,  I  assume  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions  must  be  "No." 
Our  Ambassador  at  Large,  W.  Averell 
Harriman..  speaking  before  the  Associ- 
ated Harvard  Alumni  in  Cambridge  hi 
June,  answered  these  qulsstions  in  this 
way:  | 

We  cannot  survive  as  an  |  island  of  safety 
«nd  prosperity,  aloof  from  ^verty,  wretch- 
edness and  strife  elsewhere  on  this  small 
planet.  We  must  offer  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  ask  our  aid  to  fulfill  their  hopes 
(or  a  better  life.  In  freedom  from  outside 
Interference.  [T 

It  was  at  this  same  gathering  19  years 
years  ago  that  General  MiorshaU  pointed 
to  the  needs  of  a  war-t(Mti  Europe  and 
proposed  a  cooperative  iJlan  for  Euro- 
pean recovery. 

Attending  the  extensive  hearings  this 
year,  I  was  particularly  i  Impressed  by 
tbree  things: 

First,  I  bdieve  that  unjfcr  David  Bell 
the  foreign  aid  program  has  reached  a 
kind  of  maturity.  In  this  3  »^  year*  of 
Ws  leadership,  management  was  tight- 
ened and  nwde  more  effective.  Program 
guidelines  were  developed  which  abaip- 
ened  the  role  and,  cosisequMitly.  the  ntloe 
of  our  aid  programs.   Mo«t  Important  of 
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these  Is  the  emphasis  now  on  self-help 
measiUTCs  as  a  condition  of  UJS.  assist- 
ance. 

The  most  vital  determinant  of  progress 
is  the  effort  made  by  the  less-developed 
countries  themselves.  These  efforts  are 
often  difficult  and  sometimes  unpopular. 
But  they  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  real  de- 
veloixnent.  Because  our  own  resources 
are  not  unlimited,  they  are  rightly  pro- 
vided in  significant  amounts  only  to  those 
countries  that  have  shown  they  are  de- 
termined to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 

Second,  I  am  impressed  with  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  by  AID  officials  to  encour- 
age the  participation  of  US.  businesses 
and  other  non-Government  lx>dles  in  the 
development  process.  The  investment 
guarantee  and  investment  survey  pro- 
grams are  moving  along  especially  well. 
More  needs  to  be  done,  though,  and  the 
"Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid" — 
known  as  the  Watson  report — continues 
to  be  the  most  compreheiisive  and  au- 
thoritative source  of  recommendations 
and  guidelines,  based  on  an  extensive  and 
thorough  study  by  the  committee,  in  this 
area. 

I  repeat  my  endorsement  of  the  Wat- 
son report,  filed  with  last  year's  report: 

While  the  eventual  success  or  failure  of 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  may  not  be 
determined  by  the  contributions  made  by 
American  private  initiative,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  earliest  possible  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  goal  depends  upon  their 
participation. 

AID  Is  now  acting  on  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Watson  report. 
For  example,  AID  is  conducting  detailed 
studies  of  investment  climates  In  six 
countries,  prefatory  to  formulating  pro- 
gi-ams  to  improve  investment  incentives. 

Third,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  new 
emphasis  in  the  AID  program  on  spur- 
ring agricultural  production.  I  think  we 
have  been  slow  in  facing  the  serious  and 
related  problems  of  growing  population 
and  declines  in  per  capita  food  output. 
We  did  not  realize  soon  enough  that  the 
problems  of  industrialization  were  not 
as  complex  or  severe  as  the  problems  of 
increasing  agricultural  productivity.  Nor 
did  we  know  that  the  road  of  industriali- 
zation was  more  seductive  for  the  less- 
developed  coimtries,  even  though  rougMy 
80  percent  of  their  people  dwell  in  rural 
areas. 

I  think  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  now  and  that  many  of  the  lea- 
developed  countries  understand  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  food  problems. 

In  these  and  all  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance efforts,  I  shall  look  for  AID  to 
continue  to  pursue  the  best  means  for 
attacking  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
progress  In  the  less-developed  areas  and 
in  ways  that  effectively  touch  the  Uves 
of  as  many  pec^le  as  possible  in  these 
areas. 

TTie  military  assistance  program,  con- 
tinued this  year  as  a  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  package,  has  always  enjoyed  a  greater 
popularity  hi  the  Congress  than  that  of 
the  program  of  economic  assistance. 
This  popularity  must  not  serve,  year  after 
year,  as  a  vrtilde  giving  a  free  ride  to  a 
program  in  need  of  reappraisal  and  re- 


direction. In  so  doing,  a  disservice  is 
done  to  the  developing  nations  we  are 
seeking  to  assist  and  the  programs  of 
economic  assistance  in  particular  coun- 
tries also  receiving  military  assistance. 

Our  program  of  military  assistance  to 
the  American  Republics — the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere — involves  us  in 
a  potentially  threatening  and  defeating 
cycle — uimecessarily. 

The  programs  are  admirably  defined, 
their  objectives  honorably  set  forth  and 
their  justifications  persuasively  pre- 
sented.    In  part  these  materials  read: 

Our  major  objective  In  Latin  America  Is 
economic  and  social  development,  toward 
which  the  entire  AUlance  for  Progress  etfort 
Is  directed.  But  we  cannot  hope  to  attain 
that  objective  unless  governments  through- 
out the  area  have  efBclent  and  adequate  se- 
curity forces  to  thwart  elements  Interested 
In  blocking  that  progress  for  their  own  ends. 
•  *  •  •  • 

Accordingly,  the  specific  objectives  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  to  encourage  and  support  the  devel- 
opment of  Indigenous  forces  capable  of 
maintaining  Internal  security  against  threats 
of  violence  and  subversion,  dealing  eCectively 
with  guerrilla  warfare  and  the  clandastina 
movement  of  men  and  armaments  across 
land,  sea  and  air  borders  for  subversive  pxir- 
poses. 

However,  our  control  is  not  adequate 
enough  nor  our  involvement,  as  is  appro- 
priate. Intensive  enough,  to  Insure  that 
the  assistance  we  have  initially  made 
available,  particularly  in  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary hardware,  does.  In  fact,  go  to  meet 
the  objectives  established  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  situation  to  grasp. 
The  less-developed  nation  finds  itself 
embroiled  in  the  economic  frustrations 
of  poverty,  Uie  wretchedness  of  hunger, 
and  the  suffering  of  disease.  The  rest- 
lessness and  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
can  only  be  met  by  extensive  coimtry- 
wide  programs  of  health,  education,  and 
agriculture.  As  we  know  too  well,  there 
is  no  instant  formula  for  these  programs. 
They  take  time.  The  hope  for  a  better 
life  is  not  maintained.  The  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism Is  weakened.  The  country  is 
ripe  for  outbreaks  of  violence  and  sub- 
version. The  object  of  the  military  as- 
sistance program  Is  to  cope  with  these 
problems. 

But,  in  encouraging  the  development 
and  buildup  of  security  forces  to  thwart 
these  threats,  the  military  may  soon  be- 
ctMne  the  symbol  of  the  nation,  establish- 
ing its  position  of  power  relative  to  Its 
neighbors,  feeding  its  fiagglng  spirit  ot 
nationalism.  It  becomes  an  easy  choice 
to  divert  the  nation';^  resources  from  the 
economic  development  programs  to  mili- 
tary development.  In  so  doing,  the  plight 
of  the  people  is  worsened  by  the  setbadc 
to  all  phases  of  economic  development 
and  the  door  opens  wider  for  the  success 
of  the  subversive  elements  which  the  na- 
tion seeks  to  overcome  by  the  military 
force.  One  short  step  further  In  this  in- 
tricate pattern  brings  us  to  the  obvious 
possibility  of  open  armed  revolt  and  mfli- 
tary  aggression,  developing  nation  pitted 
against  developing  nation. 

We  are  presently  In  the  position  of  en« 
handng  these  possibilities  through  our 
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military  assistance  .programs,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  supply  of  mili- 
tary hardware  to  these  developing  na- 
tions. I  do  not  underestimate  the  essen- 
tial need  of  maintaining  a  mutual  de- 
fense capability  of  the  Latin  American 
nations.  I  do  believe  there  is  a  way  of 
maintaining  this  capability  without  our 
involvement  in  the  Intramural  squabbles 
and  military  activity  of  these  nations  that 
disrupt  U.S.  relations  throughout  the 
hemisphere  and  threaten  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  American  Continent:.  I 
believe,  as  I  have  consistently  advocated 
during  my  8  years  of  service  on  this  com- 
mittee, that  a  regional  military  organiza- 
tion for  the  American  Republics,  similar 
to  NATO — possibly  under  the  aegis'  of  the 
OAS — is  that  means. 

Without  being  overly  optimistic,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  possibility  of  such  an  ave- 
nue for  military  assistance  in  this  hemi- 
sphere is  finally  being  given  serious  con- 
sideration. For  the  first  time,  duiing  the 
hearings  on  this  year's  budget  request. 
Secretary  McNamara  indicated  to  me 
that— 

We  taopw  we  can  move  toward  that  (tbe  In- 
tegration of  planning  for  military  forces  that 
exists  in  NATO). 

.  Admiral  Heinz,  Director  of  Military 
Assistance  since  September  1965,  report- 
ed to  the  committee: 

What  we  would  like  to  do  is  to  promote 
more  military  cooperation  among  the  coim- 
trles  (of  Latin  America)  and  to  progress 
from  there  to  some  type  of  coordinated  plan. 

I  commend  the  action  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  providing,  in  the 
authorization  Mil  for  this  program,  lan- 
guage indicating  their  interest  in  insur- 
ing that  programs  for  providing  defense 
articles  to  the  developing  countries  "shall 
be  administered  so  as  to  encourage  re- 
gional arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements  and  so  as  to  discourage  arms 
races." 

In  the  report  of  that  committee,  it  is 
stated: 

It  Is  Important  that  less  developed  coun- 
tries not  be  encouraged  to  divert  their  lim- 
ited resources  from  programs  of  economic 
and  social  development  to  building  military 
estabUshments  larger  than  are  necessary  to 
maintain  internal  security  and  defend  against 
border  incursions. 

At  the  urging  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  added  emphasis  Is 
being  accorded  regional  programs  of  eco- 
nomic assistance:  their  assets  are  obvi- 
ous. Regional  programs  of  military  as- 
sistance should  also  be  Investigated. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  formation  of 
the  Central  American  Defense  Council, 
made  up  of  the  five  countries  of  Central 
America,  with  Panama  as  an  observer. 
These  countries,  through  this  organiza- 
tion, are  plaimlng — in  a  coordinated 
military  sense — means  of  control  of  sub- 
version within  their  area  and  movements 
of  subversive  forces  from  country  to 
country  across  their  borders.  I  intend 
to  follow  CADC  developments  quite  close- 
ly and  have  every  hope  for  its  success. 
It  could  well  serve  as  the  basis  for  sim- 
ilar organizations  In  Latin  America — and 
Africa  as  well. 

The  broad  purpose  of  foreign  assist- 
ance Is  "to  help  other  countries  develop 
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the  ability  to  grow  on  their  own  and  to 
help  protect  their  Independence  while 
they  do  It"  To  fulfill  that  purpose,  our 
economlc  and  military  assistance  efforts 
must  be  mutually  complementary; 
neither  can  detract  from  the  other. 

To  encourage,  as  the  primary  concern 
of  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  the  de- 
veloping nations,  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  their  country; 

To  encourage  a  cooperative  mutual  de- 
fense effort  to  meet  the  common  foe  of 
every  Latin  American  nation — Commu- 
nist infiltration  and  subversion; 

To  discourage  the  diversion  of  essen- 
tial resources  from  economic  develop- 
ment to  the  buildup  of  a  military  force; 
and 

To  discourage  the  possibility  of  a  na- 
tion arming  to  battle  its  neighbor; 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  immedi- 
ate investigation  and  implementation 
of  a  regional  military  organization  for 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
time  or  place  to  express  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
American  people,  than  on  this  bill,  which 
undertakes  to  provide  military  assistance 
to  52  countries  and  economic  assistance 
to  72  countries.  They  should  be  with  us 
or  they  should  not  get  a  dime  of  our  tax- 
payers' money.  I  would  not  dispute  the 
level  of  support  recommended  for  our 
friends  in  South  Vietnam  for  even  while 
I  realize  that  our  program  there  is  in 
great  need  of  more  effective  surveillance 
which  could  and  should  be  provided 
forthwith,  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  I  would  support  such  aid  if  It  were 
before  us  today  as  a  separate  item  Just 
as  I  supported  the  supplemental  Viet- 
nam aid  authorization  passed  earlier  In 
the  session.  However,  I  have  grave  res- 
ervations about  the  remainder  of  this 
bill.  When  we  weigh  the  aid  we  have 
given  to  more  than  100  nations  over  the 
years  against  the  help  we  have  received 
from  these  same  countries  in  our  efforts 
to  defend  freedom  throughout  the  world 
I  can  only  question  the  worth  of  much  of 
our  aid  program.  It  Is  time  we  started 
to  measure  the  quid  pro  quo  and  let  the 
whole  world  know  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  measure  the  quid  pro  quo.  In 
their  hour  of  need  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  are  scarcely  getting  sympathy 
from  those  who  have  been  beneficiaries 
of  our  aid  programs  for  decades.  These 
countries  should  realize  that  if  they  ac- 
cept our  help  we  expect  that  they  should 
be  willing  to  render  whatever  assistance 
they  can  in  return  to  defend  freedom 
wherever  it  is  threatened  throughout  the 
world.  Until  we  have  more  tangible  evi- 
dence of  a  return  on  our  investment  I 
cannot  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Approprlatlona,  I  spent 
many  hours  this  year  listening  to  and 
questioning  the  different  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  our  subcommittee  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  administration's 
budget  for  foreign  aid.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  subcommittee's  decision  to  re- 
duce the  foreign  aid  appropriation  from 
the  budget  estimates  of  $3,945,095,000  to 


$3,649,745,000,  a  cut  of  $295,350,000. 
Much  of  this  reduction  was  in  the  mili- 
tary construction  program. 

Although  I  support  the  foreign  aid 
program,  I  should  like  to  register  my 
reservations  concerning  certain  aspects 
of  the  military  assistance  program, 
which  has  again  been  included  as  part 
of  the  foreign  aid  package.  The  primary 
aim  of  our  military  aid  program  is  to  re- 
sist external  Communist  aggression 
throughout  the  world.  Another  aim, 
which  is  often  cited  to  support  military 
aid  to  nations  far  removed  from  any 
threat  of  external  Communist  aggres- 
sion, is  the  establishment  of  internal  se- 
curity. Proponents  of  tlds  aim  claim 
that  Internal  security  is  necessary  for 
orderly  political,  social,  and  economic 
stability.  I  seriously  question  the  va- 
lidity of  the  equating  of  military  support 
of  a  regime  with  stability  of  any  sort. 

Months  before  the  June  coup  d'etat  in 
Argentina,  I  had  doubts  as  to  the  .ad- 
visability of  providing  millions  of  dollars 
in  military  aid  to  the  niia  regime.  Sup- 
porters of  this  aid  cited  the  military  sup- 
port of  the  regime,  a  factor  which  proved 
unfounded  when  General  Ongania  led 
the  military  in  revolt  against  the  consti- 
tutional government. 

The  United  States  is  now  in  a  position 
of  having  provided  assistance  to  a  fac- 
tion which  is  oppressing  the  populace 
and  subjugating  social  needs  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  power  position  relative 
to  its  neighbors.  Our  desire  to  support 
"internal  security,"  a  vague  term  at  best, 
can  easily  lead  to  support  of  govern- 
ments hostile  or  at  least  apathetic  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  coimtry. 

Another  facet  of  our  military  aid  pro- 
gram which  requires  serious  considera- 
tion is  the  very  real  possibility  that 
the  devel(H>ing  nations  which  we  are 
attempting  to  protect  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  will  use  US.  military  aid 
against  one  another.  Last  December  I 
was  in  India  and  Pakistan,  where  U.S. 
tanks,  weapons,  and  ammunition  had 
been  used  by  both  nations  to  further 
nationalist  ambitions.  Although  Paki- 
stan and  India  have  been  excluded  from 
the  list  of  countries  eligible  for  military 
aid  in  fiscal  year  1967.  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  African  or  Latin  American 
nations  will  not  utilize  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance in  a  struggle  of  developing  na- 
tion against  developing  nation. 

Military  assistance  to  developing  na- 
tions, while  it  can  serve  a  vital  role  in 
curtailing  Communist  aggression,  must 
not  be  administered  indiscriminately. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions shall  continue  to  give  close  scrutiny 
to  budget  requests  for  our  military  aid 
program,  in  order  to  insure  that  it  is 
planned,  conducted,  and  administered  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  our  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
for  the  umpteenth  time  this  House  is 
engaged  in  the  process  of  appropriating 
more  billions  for  foreign  aid.  My  posi- 
tion on  this  question  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  unappreci- 
ative  people  abroad  Is  so  well  known  that 
I  hesitate  to  again  emphasize  my  oppo- 
sition to  foreign  aid.  However,  while 
others  who  have  supported  this  legisla- 


tl(m  for  these  many  years  are  now  appar- 
ently awakened  to  their  mistake,  I  would 
like  to  again  reiterate  ikxy  opposition  to 
this  waste  of  American  taxpayers'  money 
in  a  policy  that  has  proven  to  be  wrong. 

Today  this  country  Is  involved  in  a 
serious  shooting,  if  undeclared,  war  in 
far-off  Vietnam.  American  boys  are  dy- 
ing over  there.  American  planes  are 
being  shot  down  daily  and  billions  of 
American  dollars  are  being  used  to  carry 
on  this  war.  And  yet  the  very  nations 
to  whom  we  have  expended  more  than 
$100  billion  worth  of  foreign  aid  over  the 
past  20  years  are  sitting  on  their  hands, 
as  it  were,  and  taking  a  hands-off  atti- 
tude generally.  This  la  their  war  as 
much  as  If  not  more  than  it  is  ours. 
And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  calls  to  mind 
that  on  May  13,  1958,  in  addressing  this 
body,  I  said  to  you  then  and  I  quote  from 
the  CoNCRsssiONAL  Recoko  of  that  date 
the  following:  J 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  ^rmlt  me  to  say 
to  you  with  all  the  emphaists  I  can  summon 
that  there  Is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot 
go  without  destroying  this  last  haven  of 
refuge — America — of  freent«n  In  this  world. 
I  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  you  on 
tbe  floor  of  this  Houss  50  times  or  more  In 
the  past  11  years.  "The  Eremlin  masters 
have  set  out,  foUowlng  the  mandate  of  their 
idol,  Lenin  himself,  to  dentroy  America  by 
requiring  It  to  spend  Itself  into  banlcruptcy; 
and  then  to  take  over  In  \  the  ensuing  con- 
fusion and  chaoa  that  results."  Should  that 
unfortunate  day  come,  whkJh  of  these  bene- 
ficiaries of  American  aid  he  coming  to  our 
assistance?  Who  la  goln^  to  play  Santa 
Claus  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  House,  I 
beseech  you  to  take  heed  b^ore  it  is  too  late. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairmaoi,  that  my  pre- 
diction then  has  come  tatie.  These  na- 
tions are  not  coining  to  our  aid  but  are 
seeking  further  assistance  from  us. 

Yes,  even  Prance,  wlw  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  our  financial  assistance 
under  this  program  to  tte  tune  of  many 
millions  of  dollars,  is  now  openly  oppos- 
ing its  benefactor  through  the  present 
head  of  the  French  Government,  General 
de  Gaulle.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  again  refenlng  to  another 
statement  that  I  made  tn  the  nature  of 
a  storm  warning  back  in  1949  when  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  that  bill  to  sub- 
stantially cut  the  1949  appropriation  and 
urged  applying  the  brakes  and  In  fact 
the  termination  of  the  program  at  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  year.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  called  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers ahead  as  foUows:     [ 

So  my  purpose  In  rising  here  this  morning 
is  to  raise  the  storm  signal,  to  caU  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  of  this  l>ody  again 
to  the  dangers  ahead  if  we  keep  embarking 
upon  these  undertaltlngs  ♦  •  •  They  en- 
danger the  solidity,  the  solvency  and  the 
future  of  this  country  •  •  '•  I  do  not  think. 
«r.  Speaker,  that  we  can  $o  on  indefinitely 
With  thU  typ«  of  progrtn  •  •  •  In  my 
humble  Jwdgment,  tbe  tUne  has  come  when 
we  must  stop,  look  and  coteldar  the  future 
Of  this  country  as  well  44  the  future  of 
ue  peoples  of  other  coumUaa  *  •  *  Z  stfll 
believe  that  the  faith  ani  credit  of  these 
united  SUtM  «aimot  b«  fcontlnuously  «- 
««nded  wtttM>ut  rMtchloc  tlto  enahlng  point, 
we    cana©t,  go   on    Uk«  J4nuik«i    aallOM 


speamng  and  apvuUag  wi^jout  soma  day 
reaching  the  reckoning  point,    i  am  moi» 


concerned  about  the  loa  of  this,  the  greatest 
Repubhe,  from  otnr  own  unso\ind  financing, 
than  I  am  about  the  foreign  situation.  I 
•haU.  therefore,  vote  against  this  blU  (for- 
eign aid). 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  that  speech  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  &s  follows: 

And  what,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  in 
all  fairness,  has  this  imbrldled  spending 
of  the  wealth  of  America's  resources  brought 
us?  Today  American  prestige,  after  expendi- 
ture of  over  4100  billion  in  trying  to  buy 
friendship  abroad,  is  possibly  at  Its  lowest 
ebb  since  the  Spanish-American  War.  These 
funds  so  lavishly  expended  most  often  are 
not  appreciated.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the 
beneficiary  country  rarely  know  of  the  source 
of  the  money.  The  aid  extended  usually  goes 
through  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  the  re- 
spective governments,  who  do  not  even  bother 
about  advising  their  subjects,  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people,  about  the  United  States' 
generosity.  We  have  seen  only  in  the  last 
few  days  Instances  of  the  fact  that  this  aid  Is 
not  only  not  appreciated  but  In  many  In- 
stances Is  not  welcome.  Our  embassies  and 
other  American  buildings  are  being  sacked 
and  burned  while  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  was  just  a  few  days  ago  stoned 
and  spat  upon.  I  ask  you,  is  this  loss  of 
prestige  abroad  due  to  the  fact  that  America 
gives  so  generously  of  Its  wealth  and  re- 
sources while  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
out  manuever  us  with  their  strategy  and 
promises? 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would 
think  that  after  the  experiences  we  have 
had  with  this  foreign  aid  program  that 
the  Congress,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  would  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  we  caimot  fight  the  military 
battles  of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  economic  aid  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  I  shall  again  register  my  pro- 
test by  voting  against  this  bUl. 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
supported  our  country's  efforts  to  give 
military  and  economic  assistance  to 
other  nations,  those  far  less  fortunate 
than  we,  and  those  in  need  of  aid  on  a 
temporary  basis.  I  have  voted  in  the 
past  to  continue  this  program  because  I 
have  felt  that  the  overriding  purpose  has 
always  been  in  our  own  national  self- 
interest.  I  again  support  this  aid  bill 
appropriating  $295,350,000  less  than  the 
amount  requested. 

We  all  know  how  selective  our  aid  pro- 
gram is  at  present.  We  are  helping 
those  who  are  trying  to  help  themselves 
to  enhance  their  own  security  and  to  in- 
sure a  reasonable  measure  of  economic 
advancement.  This  is  fully  in  line  with 
our  own  national  self-interest. 

Both  Houses  have  shown  that  they  are 
in  agreement  on  the  continuation  of  the 
program.  Both  have  heard  the  exten- 
sive justifications  for  our  assistance. 
Both  have  had  time  to  state  objections 
to  certain  programs  and  totals.  Both 
have  ironed  out  their  differences.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  go  forward  with  the  total 
program  and  to  vote  ttie  funds  for  our 
President  to  continue  the  work. 

I  support  the  full  total  called  for  in 
this  bill  and  trust  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  In  voting  for  that  sum  without  any 
further  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  to  discuss 
a  part  of  this  bill  which  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  the  (fistilct  which  I  represent. 


I  refer  to  the  appropriation  of  $51 
minion  to  finance  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram. This  figure  reflects  an  increase  of 
$8.4  million  over  the  amounts  appro- 
priated last  year  to  carry  on  the  program 
of  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees  In  the 
United  States. 

This  increase  In  appropriations  Is  ne- 
cessitated, of  course,  by  the  increased  in- 
flux of  Cuban  refugees  imder  the  airlift 
that  was  commenced  In  response  to  the 
declaration  President  Johnson  made 
when  signing  last  year's  Immigration  Jjill 
that  "those  who  seek  refuge  here  in 
America  will  find  It."  An  average  of 
around  1,000  refugees  have  been  ad- 
mitted each  week  since  the  airlift  was 
Initiated  on  December  1,  1965. 

Along  with  the  airlift  a  policy  of  in- 
creased emphasis  on  resettlement  of  Cu- 
bans outside  of  the  Miami  area  was 
adopted.  I  am  pleased  that  this  policy 
has  been  so  successfully  applied. 

For  every  four  Cuban  refugees  ad- 
mitted by  the  airlift,  three  have  been  re- 
settled in  areas  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  a  remarkable  record,  for  which 
many  people  are  to  be  congratulated. 
Among  them  are  the  personnel  of  the 
U.S.  Cuban  refugee  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  voluntary  agencies  that  have 
offered  their  assistance  in  arranging  for 
the  actual  resettlement  of  refugee  fam- 
ilies, and  the  people  of  America  who 
have  responded  so  generously  to  the  call 
to  welcome  these  strangers  into  their 
midst. 

The  Cuban  refugee  program  is  not  a 
dole.  It  is,  rather,  a  well -coordinated 
program  designed  to  offer  a  temporary 
helping  hand  to  the  refugee  In  his  ef- 
fort to  acileve  self-sufficiency  as  well  as 
freedom  from  tyranny. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  of  $51  million 
to  finance  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
this  fiscal  year,  the  bill  before  us  also 
provides  specifically  that  the  sum  of 
$1,032,997  of  unobligated  balances  be 
used  to  reimburse  the  government  of 
Dade  County  for  medical  services  ren- 
dered in  past  years  to  Cuban  refugees. 
I  should  like  to  describe  the  justifica- 
tion for  this  item  of  the  bill. 

The  Dade  County  Department  of  Hos- 
pitals has  provided  extensive  medical 
care,  both  inpatient  and  outpatient,  to 
the  exile  community  since  it  first  began 
arriving.  Although  the  very  earliest  of 
the  refugees  were  from  the  middle  and 
upper  socio-economic  strata  of  the 
Cuban  population,  considered  medi- 
cally average  or  above  average  by 
Cuban  physicians  practicing  in  Miami, 
this  has  not  been  true  of  the  refugee 
population  post- 1961.  This  latter  group 
has  been  characterized  as  a  medically 
high-risk  group,  with  a  "higher  than 
average  percentage  of  elderly,  chroni- 
cally ill,  children,  and  Individuals  who. 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment, could  not  make  a  contribution  to 
Its  welfare."  Consequently,  and  as  might 
be  expected,  the  medical  care  which  this 
groiq)  has  required  has  been  substantial. 
The  refugee  center  itself  is  equipped  to 
handle  such  procedures  as  screening,  im- 
munization and  vaccination,  and  medical 
care  for  ambulatory  patients.    Refugees 
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requiring  further  medical  care  are  re- 
ferred to  local  hospitals.  Because 
Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  is  the 
largest  teaching  hospital  in  Dade  Coimty 
and  offers  a  comprehensive  program  of 
medical  services,  the  vast  majority  of 
Cuban  refugees  were  referred  to  it.  Be- 
tween 1961  and  September  1965  approxi- 
mately 69,000  Cubans  were  treated  at 
Jackson  as  either  inpatients  or  outpa- 
tients. The  peak  was  reached  in  1962- 
63,  but  the  more  stable  current  patient 
load  is  nevertheless  considerable. 

During  the  period  from  October  1960, 
to  September  30,  1965,  close  to  $3.8  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  Cuban  refugees.  Jackson  Memo- 
rial Hospital  has  experienced  difQculty 
in  obtaining  full  reimbursement  for  this 
care  provided  the  exiles  despite  the  fact 
that,  in  establishing  the  original  program, 
the  Federal  Government  recognized  that 
medical  care  of  Cuban  refugees  was  a  na- 
tional rather  than  a  local  problem.  The 
y  Federal  Government  currently  adminis- 
/  ters  its  assistance  to  the  county  hospitals 

through  the  Florida  State  Welfare  De- 
partment. The  hospital  has  been  psdd 
a  per  diem  rate  in  accordance  with  the 
cxirrent  State  reimbursable  per  diem  cost 
formula,  for  the  first  30  days  of  care  per 
admission.  Initially  no  payments  were 
made  for  more  than  30  days  a  year,  but 
later  the  Cuban  refugee  program  agreed 
to  pay  the  hospital  $22  a  day  for  addi- 
tional hospitalization. 

These  figures  become  especially  mean- 
ingful, however,  when  the  inequity  in- 
herent in  the  State  cost  formula  is 
brought  to  light.  This  formula  does  not 
include  interest  on  capital  indebtedness : 
it  is  not  based  on  current  operating  costs 
but  on  costs  of  a  period  perhaps  2  years 
prior.  Moreover,  the  average  Cuban  ad- 
mitted has  required  more  medical  and 
nursing  services  than  the  average  non- 
Cuban  admission.  All  of  these  factors, 
as  well  as  some  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, mean  that  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital  has  provided  sei-vices  to  the 
Cubfui  refugees  at  a  cost  much  higher 
than  that  reflected  by  the  per  diem  reim- 
bursement rate. 

As  of  January  1,  1966,  the  per  diem 
reimbursement  rate  for  inpatient  admis- 
sions has  been  paid  at  the  increased  rate 
of  $40  for  the  first  30  days  and  $24.80 
for  the  30th  through  the  90th  days. 
Pajnnent  for  outpatient  clinic  visits  was 
raised  from  $10  to  $12.50.  This  is  con- 
sidered an  Interim  arrangement  pending 
the  Introduction  of  assistance  formulas 
provided  for  under  title  18  and  19  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965, 
Public  Law  89-97.  Therefore,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  annual  deficit 
which  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  has 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  treating  Cuban 
refugees  will  be  greatly  reduced  if  not 
eliminated  in  the  future. 

The  problem  which  remains,  however, 
Is  that  whatever  agreement  is  reached 
In  the  future  under  Public  Law  89-97  will 
not  take  care  of  the  sizable  loss — a  net 
I06S  of  $1,032,997  between  October  1, 1960, 
and  September  30,  1965 — which  has  al- 
ready been  borne  by  Dade  County  resi- 
dents. The  item  contained  in  the  bill 
will  reimburse  the  taxpayers  of  Dade 


County  for  the  expenses  they  have  borne 
in  discharging  an  obligation  which  is  na- 
tional rather  than  local  in  character. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Commiittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  to  each  member  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Foreign  Operations  for  the 
understanding  consideration  they  nave 
given  to  the  problem  of  financing  the 
Cuban  refugee  program. 

Also  I  particularly  want  to  express  my 
deep  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations,  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman],  for  his  courtesy,  but  more 
than  that  for  his  willingness  to  face  the 
difficult  responsibility  of  his  task  and  his 
leadership  in  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  foreign  economic  aid  is  a  pro- 
gram including  some  self-interest  to  this 
counti-y,  we  also  provide  foreign  aid  for 
reasons  of  simple  humanity,  a  case  which 
the  current  head  of  AID,  William  Gaud, 
has  correctly  described  as  one  in  which 
American  self-interest  and  the  morally 
right  thing  to  do  nicely  coincide. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  a  subject 
which  those  who  support  foreign  aid  on 
the  two  grounds  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  sometimes  speak  of  only  In  whis- 
pers. And  this  is  that  foreign  aid  is  also 
designed  to  use,  and  good  for  American 
business.  It  is  not  why  we  provide  it, 
of  course.  We  would  have  provided  It  if 
there  were  not  a  penny  of  profit  for  busi- 
ness in  the  process.  But  the  fact  is  it 
does  help  American  businessmen  in  two 
distinct  ways  which,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  times,  might  be  called  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

First  of  all,  there  is  business  to  be  done 
in  supplying  the  goods  and  the  services 
which  go  overseas.  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
AID  financed  some  $1.2  billion  in  com- 
modities for  the  developing  world.  And 
out  of  that  amount  $1.1  billion,  an  im- 
pressive 90  percent,  went  to  the  Ameri- 
can firms  which  produced  and  shipped 
the  goods — at  a  profit.  Beyond  that, 
American  firms,  organizations  and  uni- 
versities held  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  more  than  $478  million  in  contracts 
for  a  variety  of  services.  Universities 
and  colleges  have  built  competence  in 
this  area.  Finally,  although  not  paid 
for  from  the  appropriation  we  are  dis- 
cussing here,  nearly  $2  billion  in  farm 
commodities  were  shipped  under  food 
for  peace. 

To  Illustrate  what  I  mean,  here  is  what 
a  spokesman  for  United  States  Steel  told 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

It  Is  largely  due  to  the  operation  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  that  the  steel  Industry 
has  managed  to  escape  the  full  effects  of  the 
forces  at  work  m  the  market  place. 

And  here  is  what  the  American  Iron 
It  Steel  Institute  had  to  say: 

The  fact  that  American  exports  did  rise 
.  .  .  was  attributable,  Insofar  as  can  be  de- 
termined, to  enlarged  export  opportunities 
opened  up  by  the  government's  foreign  aid 
program. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  foreign  aid  being 
spent  right  here  in  this  country,  plays 
a  part  in  the  American  economy  of  today. 
Tomorrow,  however,  is  where  the  real 
prospects  are,  because  of  a  simple,  de- 


monstrable fact.  This  Is  that  prospering, 
growing  nations  are  better  customers 
than  poor  ones. 

The  Marshall  plan  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  where  exports  have  doubled 
since  the  plan  ended,  is  a  familiar  but 
perhaps  not  the  best  example.  Japan,  of 
course,  where  U.S.  export  trade  has 
quadrupled  since  the  end  of  aid  Is  both  a 
more  relevant  and  more  spectacular  case. 
Even  better  illustrations,  however,  are 
seen  In  Taiwan,  whose  purchases  for 
good  green  dollars  doubled  over  a  recent 
2 -year  span.  Or  in  Israel,  where  our 
commercial  exports  tripled  over  a  5-year 
period. 

This  proposition — that  prospering 
countries  buy  more  than  poor  coun- 
tries— is  self-evident.  And  if  it  is  not 
there  is  the  testimony  of  Eugene  Black, 
formerly  of  the  World  Bank,  who  says 
that  "foreign  aid  provides  a  substantial 
and  immediate  market  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services."  Or,  if  you  prefer  the  kind  of 
hard  look  that  American  journalists  like 
to  take  at  matters  of  this  sort,  here  is  the 
respected  Engineering  News-Record  in  a 
recent  editorial  headlined  "Foreign  Aid 
Is  No  Giveaway  Program." 

Foreign  aid,  as  It  Is  administered  and  a!ter 
it  is  Invested,  creates  markets  for  U.S.  goods 
and  services  .  .  .  where  none  could  other- 
wise exist.  For  after  roads  come  industries— 
agricultiu'e.  manufacture  or  mining.  To  sup- 
port any  such  industry  there  must  be  power, 
•water.  E:xpanded  trade  and  investment  op- 
portunities are  inevitable. 

My  point  with  reference  to  the  Issue 
before  the  House  is  a  plain  one.  A  cut 
might  not  affect  the  national  security, 
But  a  cut  is  also  a  reduced  investment  in 
a  rich  potential  market  which,  I  assure 
you,  has  not  failed  to  attract  our  compet- 
itors on  either  side  of  the  Iron  Cmtain. 

Mr.  McFATJi.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  when- 
ever we  participate  in  a  discussion  on  the 
foreign  assistance  program  of  this  coun- 
try, we  are  likely  to  hear  someone  call 
our  help  to  other  coimtries  "the  foreign 
aid  burden." 

Too  often  people  forget  the  sacrifices 
that  the  developing  countries  are  mak- 
ing in  their  own  behalf.  Let  us  look,  for 
example,  at  the  20  countries  that  are  to 
receive  92  percent  of  the  total  aid  dis- 
bursed in  this  fiscal  year  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Their 
gross  national  products  average  out  to 
only  $120  per  capita  a  year — compared 
with  $3,000  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
these  nations  are  now  contributing  $6 
to  their  own  development  for  every  $1 
that  reaches  them  through  the  U.S.  aid 
program. 

U.S.  development  loans  are  now  nego- 
tiated almost  exclusively  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  recipient  countries  will  do  to 
help  themselves.  This  is  what  President 
Johnson  meant  when  he  said  in  his 
budget  message  to  this  Congress  that 
"although  we  recognize  the  short- 
sightedness of  isolation,  we  do  not  em- 
brace the  equally  futile  prospect  of  total 
and  endless  dependence."  The  United 
States,  he  added,  "can  never  do  more 
than  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  themselves.  They 
must  supply  most  of  their  own  capital, 
the  know-how — the  will  to  progress." 
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This  "will  to  progress']  M  taking  many 
forms  that  enhance  the  effectiveness  ol 
ihe  American  contribution. 

Breaking  away  from  an  overly  pro- 
tected economy  operating  far  short  of  its 
productive  capacity,  India  has  recently 
set  a  courageous  example  for  other  de- 
veloping coimtries  by  liberalizing  im- 
ports for  Indian  agriculctire  and  indus- 
try. In  effect,  she  is  nov^'  giving  the  free 
competitive  system  a  chance  to  help  her 
win  her  agricultural  and  industrial  race 
with  a  runaway  population. 

India  Is  a  country  with  great  expecta- 
tioris — and  great  frustitations.  In  her 
determination  to  overcome  the  frustra- 
tions and  get  on  with  th*  work  of  raising 
the  living  standards  of  her  people,  we 
may  well  have  the  key  |to  the  long-run 
stability  of  all  South  Asih. 

The  Indians  need  our  continued  help. 

In  our  own  hemisphere,  we  have  the 
inspiring  example  of  20  niations  that  have 
committed  themselves  to  sweeping  re- 
forms through  the  Allia|nce  for  Prog- 
ress. 

Nine  Latin  American  nations  have 
adopted  legislation  for  miore  modern  and 
equitable  tax  systems.  Comprehensive 
agrarian  reform  programs  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  three  Latin  countries — Mexi- 
co. Bolivia  and  Venezjipla— and  nine 
others  are  taking  important  steps  for- 
ward in  agrarian  reform.:  Education  re- 
forms are  in  evidence  ndarly  everywhere 
in  Latin  America.  Chilfe  alone  has  in- 
creased its  public  school  enrollments  by 
better  than  one-fifth. 

Latin  America  is  the  Joey  to  peace  In 
our  hemisphere.  The  ifttin  American 
nations  need  our  continii^d  help. 

And  let  us  look  at  A'rica,  a  restless 
and  changing  continent  tihat  Is  literally 
starting  from  scratch  td  build  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  institutions  for  ad- 
vancement. Yet  the  AMcan  countries 
receiving  help  from  us  jjije  also  demon- 
strating their  will  to  prop-ess. 

Tunisia  accepted  devaluation  and  sta- 
bilization measures  reconamended  by  the 
International  Monetary  j  Fund.  Liberia 
has  undertaken  an  austerity  program 
preparing  the  way  for  renewed  devel- 
opment efforts.  Morocco  Is  improving 
its  balance  of  paymeiits  within  the 
™newoi1c  of  new  development  policies. 
The  new  government  in  the  Congo  at 
Leopoldville  also  appear^  determined  to 
take  the  unpopular  stept  necessary  for 
economic  stabilization  and  growth. 

Africa  continues  to  ne^fl  our  help. 

On  all  three  continent^Africa,  Asia 
and  Latin  America— the  inewly  develop- 
ing economies  are  learning  from  the  ex- 
periences of  those  who  hate  already  made 
their  way  to  self -supporting  growth  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
learning  from  countries  like  Greece,  Leb- 
anon, Israel,  and  Taiwan.  It  is  estimated 
that  It  would  have  taken  the  people  of 
Taiwan  at  least  40  years,  without  our 
neip,  to  achieve  a  level  of  self-sustaining 
^™?^-  With  our  help,  tCalwan  accom- 
plished that  goal  in  15  tears.  But  the 
Key  element  in  the  Taiwiiil  success  story 
was  what  the  country  did  for  itself  in 
land  reform,  in  taxation,  »nd  in  the  en- 
couragement of  free  enteitorlse. 


By  insisting  on  this  kind  of  self-help 
in  all  the  nations  we  are  aiding,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
shortening  the  period  during  wliich  they 
will  require  our  aid.  These  nations  have 
shown  plainly  that  they  do  have  the  will 
to  progress.  Our  own  security — and  the 
security  of  the  free  world — demands  that 
we  help  them  along  the  path  to  inde- 
pendent self -fulfillment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Alliance  for  Progress,  technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants:  For  expenses  au- 
thorized by  section  252,  $87,700,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  colloquy  that  occurred  not  so  long 
ago  with  respect  to  free-world  shipping 
into  Vietnam. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  256  so- 
called  free-world  ships  put  into  North 
Vietnam  ports  with  cargoes.  At  least 
136  of  the  256  were  British-flag  ships.  At 
the  very  same  time  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lsmdon  Johnson,  was 
joining  with  the  British  in  a  boycott  of 
Rhodesia. 

Now,  if  anyone  can  tell  me  how  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  per- 
mit free-world  ships— 256  in  number- 
to  deliver  cargo  to  North  Vietnam  and 
at  the  same  time  join  in  a  boycott  of 
Rhodesia — a  friendly  country — join  with 
the  British  in  stopping  ships  on  the  high 
seas  and  searching  them— join  with  the 
British  In  turning  ships  away  from  Rho- 
desia—if anyone  can  explain  to  me  this 
standard  of  morality,  I  would  like  to  hear 
it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    May  I  say 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  really  arose  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  this  question: 

Does  the  gentleman  know  whether  the 
authorizing  legislation  gives  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  power  to  Invoke  eco- 
nomic penalties  against  so-called  free- 
world  countries  that  trade  with  and  sup- 
ply Communist  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  far  as  I  can  de- 
tei-mine;  no. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  says  there 
Is  no  such  discretionary  authority  in  the 
authorizing  legislation,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  certain  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  I  might  respond, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  made  a  cor- 
rect statement.  There  is  no  discretion- 
ary authority  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  connection  with  the  previous  dis- 
cussion, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  one  way  to  determine  what 
ia  in  the  cargoes  of  the  so-called  free 
world  ships  that  call  at  Communist 
Vietnam  ports,  and  that  is  to  do  exactly 
what  we  supported  the  British  in  doing 
with  respect  to  Rhodesia;  and,  that  is 
to  stop  these  ships  at  sea  and  find  out 


what  is  aboard  or  turn  them  away  from 
the  ports,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  First,  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  does  not  mean 
to  place  me  In  the  position  of  defending 
shipping  into  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.   Not  at  all. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  merely  Indicated 
that  this  is  a  policy  question,  that  it 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  laws.  I  believe  we  should 
have  some  leeway  not  to  let  these  friend- 
ly allies — let  me  say  "allies" — work  theii- 
problem  out  and  in  due  time  if  they 
continue  the  shipping,  then  It  Is  time  to 
tighten  It  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  agree  that 
such  discretion  should  be  left  to  the 
President.  Neither  vrould  I  refer  to  them 
as  allies  when  they  support  a  government 
which,  up  to  this  point,  has  killed  more 
than  5,000  Americans  and  wounded  at 
least  25,000  more.  They  do  not  deserve 
to  be  treated  as  allies  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  this  question: 

In  the  absence  of  the  language  which 
appears  on  page  8  of  the  bill— the  lan- 
guage in  the  authorization  act  would 
control;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  answer  would  be 
"Yes." 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  No  economic  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  any  country  which  sells, 
furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  items  of  economic  assUt- 
ance  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  is  governed  by 
the  Castro  regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam,  un- 
less the  President  determines  that  the  with- 
holding of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  and  reports 
such  determination  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Reports  made  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  within  seven  days  of  sub- 
mission to  the  committees  and  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  by  the  President  of  the 
reasons  for  such  determination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  language  on 
page  8,  beginning  with  line  8,  and  run- 
ning through  line  22. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  8,  beginning  with  line  8  and  run- 
ning through  line  22,  as  being  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passhan]  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  tbe  point  4kf  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
inoin  Louisiana  concedes  tbe  point  of 
order. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMUtBHaNT  OrVSBID  BT  MB.  CHtlTBWtLAlK 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmetKlment  offered  by  Mr.  CRAMsnuttN: 
Od  p«ee  8,  line  8,  iBBcrt: 

"(b)  No  eoonotnlc  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
ctf  1961,  as  amended,  to  any  country  which 
sells,  furnishes,  or  [>ennits  any  ships  under 
its  registry  to  carry  items  of  economic  as- 
slst&nce  to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  Is  governed 
by  the  Castro  regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  too  was  prepared  to  offer  a  point  of 
order  directed  at  that  portion  of  the  lan- 
giiage  in  section  (b)  beginning  on  line 
13 — "unless  the  President  determines 
that  tiie  withholding  of  such  assistance 
would  be  oontrar;  to  the  national  in- 
terest"— 

And  so  forth.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  made  his  point  of  order,  tills 
whole  section  has  now  been  stricken. 
The  amendment  that  I  would  offer  would 
reinstate  the  precise  language  contained 
on  page  8  of  the  bill  beginning  with  line 
8.  and  it  is  just  six  lines  long,  and  it  says 
that:     . 

No  economic  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  which  sells, 
fvtmlshes  (fr  permits  any  ships  under  its 
registry  to  carry  items  of  economic  assistance 
to  Cuba,  so  long  as  it  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime,  or  to  North  Vietnam — 

So  this  is  a  flat  prohibition  of  any  aid 
to  any  country  who  permits  its  ships  to 
sail  to  North  Vietnam.  I  feel  no  further 
explanation  is  required. 

Mr.  JOELSON.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
rise? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order.  It  is  already  ruled 
that  section  (b)  is  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Is  not  this  amendment 
subject  to  the  same  complaint?  And  I 
make  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  same  complaint. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  point  of  order  comes  too 
late.  The  amendment  has  been  offered 
and  debated  and  the  point  of  order  comes 
too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was  just 
about  to  rule  that  the  point  of  order 
comes  too  late. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  my  feet  seeking  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  al- 
ready recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  the  gentleman  from  Itfieh- 
igan  was  speaking  on  his  amendment 
before  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
rose  to  his  feet. 


The  Chair  holds  that  the  point  of  ordar 
made  by  the  gentleman  fr«m  New  Jacaer 
comes  too  late. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Tioutslana  (Mr.  PasshaiiI  rise? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  C9udrman.  since 
this  language  has  already  been  stricken, 
what  is  lie  seeking  to  amend? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment providing  new  wording  beginning 
on  line  8  of  tills  paragraph. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  the  law  anyway, 
so  we  have  no  objection  to  it  if  it  is 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cuamberlaw]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  116.  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  any  country  that  sells,  furn- 
ishes, or  permits  any  ships  under  its  registry 
to  carry  to  North  Vietnam  any  of  the  items 
mentioned  In  subsection  107(a)  of  this  Act 
unless  the  President  determines  that  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  tbe  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  reports  such  determination  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage in  section  116,  page  13,  beginning 
on  line  5,  specifically  the  words  "unless 
the  President  determines  tluit  the  with- 
holding of  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  such  deter- 
mination to  the  Congress",  on  the  basis 
thai  this  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  it  creates  additional  duties 
for  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  concedes  the  point  of 
order.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sac.  117.  None  of  tbe  funds  appropriated 
or  mode  available  in  this  Act  for  carrying  out 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  shall  be  available  for  assistance  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  unless  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  such  availability  is 
essential  to  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

MtKimtan  oitbied  bt  mb.  bow 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
13  following  line  14,  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sxc.  118.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  aggregate  total  amount 
i4>proprlated  for  Eoonomlc  Assistance  under 
Title  I  of  thU  Act  shall  not  exceed  $3.232,. 
006,800." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  tills  is  the 
amendment  that  I  discussed  earlier  in 
general  debate.  The  amendment  would 
result  in  a  total  cut  in  the  econocnlc  aid 
provided  in  UUe  I  of  this  bill  in  the 
amount  of  $246,896,000,  that  is,  includ- 


ing tbe  cuts  already  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  would  make  It  an  overall 
total  ol  10  percent  from  the  budget  re- 
quests of  (2,i£8  million  for  economic  aid. 
The  committee  has  sdready  proposed  a 
cut  in  the  amount  of  8  J.  percent,  so  my 
amendment  provides  for  an  additional 
cut  of  only  U  percent,  or  $45  million. 
This  is  to  bring  the  total  cut  to  the  10 
percent  request  for  economic  aid. 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
military  aid. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  President  in  his  message  to 
us  several  days  ago  that  future  appro- 
priation bills  would  have  to  be  cut  by 
approximately  10  percent. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis 
is  about  the  most  painful  assignment  I 
have  ever  had  to  assume.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated earlier  today,  I  represent  the 
views  of  the  committee,  not  my  own 
views,  in  presenting  this  bill.  I  am  sure 
that  we  should  like  to  be  compl^ly  fac- 
tual in  discussing  the  effect  of  the 
amendment. 

The  executive  requested  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,443,374,000  for  economic  aid 
only.  During  the  processing  of  the  bills 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  $1,175,612.- 
000.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  percentage- 
wise reductions  ever  made  when  you 
compare  the  request  for  the  authoriza- 
tion and  the  actual  House  recommenda- 
tion for  the  appropriation. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  the  minute  the 
authorization  bill  passes  the  Congress 
and  is  signed  by  the  President,  it  es- 
tablishes more  or  less  the  guidelines  as 
to  what  our  commitments  shall  be  in  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  amoimt  that 
the  conference  committee  recommended 
is  $2,625,735.  In  addition  to  the  amount 
of  reduction  below  the  authorization  re- 
quest, the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
made  an  additional  reduction  of  $201,- 
200,000.  So  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
we  want  to  follow  the  recommendations 
or  the  request  of  the  executive,  that 
they  need  this  amoimt  of  money. 

They  say  this  is  the  bare  minimum  on 
which  they  can  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments. Whether  we  agree  with  those 
commitments,  or  whether  I  agree  with 
those  commitments.  I  think  it  is  a  bare 
minimum — I  will  not  use  that  second 
word  "bones"  because  I  do  not  like  the 
expression  "barebones" — but  Inasmuch 
as  the  authorization  bill  recently  passed 
and  there  has  been  a  further  reduction 
below  that  authorization,  it  may  well  be 
this  is  the  minimum  amount  they  can 
use  and  need  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments. 

Furthermore,  as  it  has  been  said  in 
the  past  2  years.  AID  stated  that  if 
this  is  not  sufficient,  they  will  be  coming 
In  with  a  supplemental  request. 

For  the  many  years  I  have  had  the 
hcmor  of  chairing  this  foreign  aid  com- 
mittee, supplementals  have  more  or  less 
been  unheard  of.  We  have  gotten  by, 
essentially,  without  supplementals.  But 
look  at  the  record.  I  mentioned  earlier 
they  came  in  between  fiscal  year  1966 
and  1967  and  acquired,  by  transfer  and 
supplementcds.  $1,609  million. 

Let  us  not  open  the  door  and  give  these 
people  an  opportunity  to  come  in  and 
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to  the  gentle- 


ask  for  five  times  the  amount  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  ca||s  for  in  re- 
ducing the  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  C^lrman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Chaiiiian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COLLIER.     I  yield 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chaiiiman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
if  he  will  advise  the  committee  how  much 
the  unobligated  funds  arejn  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  qiairman,  if  we 
take  the  categories  of  aid  which  are  in 
tills  bill.  Just  military  and  .■economic,  the 
total  pipeline  is  $6,757  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  If  wel  adopted  this 
amendment,  and  took  off  $45  million, 
we  still  would  have  what  amount? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gehtleman  is  ask- 
ing about  unobligated  funds?  I  had 
reference  to  the  amount  ^f  imliquldated 
funds.  I 

Mr.  BOW.  I  said  "unobligated  in  the 
pipeline."  | 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Unexbended  in  the 
pipeline?  | 

Mr.  BOW.    In  the  pipeUte. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Total  linHquidated,  or 
just  the  amount  of  unobligated  fimds? 

Mr.  BOW.  UnobUgated  in  the  pipe- 
line. I  believe  it  is  something  like  $125 
million,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  4<nount  that  is 
only  on  a  1-year  basis  is  only  $55  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  How  about  that  which  Is 
more  than  a  1-year  basis?!  Is  it  not  $125 
million? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  ^tal  Is  about 
$119.5  millon,  but  we  are  dealing  here 
with  two  Items.  We  ar*  dealing  with 
funds  with  1-year  availability,  and  we  are 
also  dealing  with  no-year  funds.  We 
took  this  into  account  In  marking  up  the 
biU.  j 

Mr.  BOW.  I  know  the  ^ntleman  did, 
but  It  seems  to  me  if  we  imake  this  10- 
percent  cut  in  economic  aid,  as  I  have 
suggested,  and  take  out  $45  million,  they 
would  still  have — I  am  not  as  good  at 
figures  as  the  gentleman  is,  but  they 
would  still  have  a  good  many  millions  un- 
obligated and  in  the  pl|jeline,  and  it 
would  cause  them  to  cut  qut  some  of  the 
frivolous  items  and  be  more  frugal. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?         | 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  |to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  I 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  (fchairman,  the 
Agency  says  this  is  the  bare  minimum 
with  which  they  can  carry  lout  our  com- 
mitments. The  Members  piow  my  posi- 
tion. There  are  not  an^  reservations 
made  at  the  time  we  marked  up  the  bill 
and  went  Into  the  full  oommittee.  If 
the  gentleman  would  make  these  amend- 
ments known  earlier,  as  to  what  his  aims 
are.  and  I  assume  his  aim  is  to  save 
money— with  which  I  agree,  but  we  may 
«^nd  up  giving  these  people.  In  all  prob- 
ability, a  license  to  come  In  and  ask  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  about 
lour  times  what  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting we  cut  now.  ' 

I  hope  the  amendment  Will  be  voted 
™wn.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  I  make  this  final  ob- 
servation: If  the  fiscal  situation  of  this 
country  is  what  it  is  obviously  going  to 
be  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  chances 
of  getting  a  supplemental  in  an  area  like 
this,  I  would  say.  would  be  pretty  remote 
come  next  year. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  have  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  If  he  had  made  that 
statement  at  this  time  last  year.  When 
I  look  at  all  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions which  have  passed  through  this 
House  or  this  Congress  one  way  or  an- 
other during  calendar  year  1966,  I  am 
not  too  enthusiastic  in  believing  it  will  be 
any  different  when  we  come  back  next 
year. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  United  States  is  at  war.  We  have 
many  problems.  Our  spokesman  and 
Commander  in  Chief  has  many  responsi- 
bilities. He  has  asked  the  Congress  for 
$3,385,962,000  for  this  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  am  speaking  now  of  what  is 
known  as  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. He  has  said  that  he  needs  this 
money  in  order  to  represent  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  around  the 
world  in  matters  involving  our  security 
and  stability. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
tried  to  yield  to  the  demands  and  pres- 
sures for  as  much  economy  as  possible 
in  Government.  We  all  favor  economy 
in  Government.  So,  despite  the  appeal  of 
the  President  for  $3,385,962,000.  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  made  a 
reduction  of  some  $293  million.  That  re- 
duction has  already  been  made. 

There  are  those  who  say.  "Well,  the 
Executive  always  asks  for  too  much 
money  for  foreign  aid,  knowing  there 
will  be  a  cut."  But,  as  all  Members 
know.  President  Johnson  has  brought 
down  the  requests  for  foreign  aid  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  much 
lower  than  his  predecessors.  There  are 
several  reasons. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  he  wanted 
to  submit  the  lowest  possible  budget  to 
the  Congress.  So  he  held  the  figure  low. 
He  got  in  touch  with  members  of  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees and  said  in  effect:  I  am  submitting 
a  low  estimate,  as  low  as  I  can  afford  to 
submit.  I  hope  you  can  stay  with  the 
figures  I  am  submitting. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  have  made  a  re- 
duction of  some  $293  million  in  reporting 
the  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  in  this  item  which 
would  be  reduced  by  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  there  is  $550  million  for  aid 
to  Vietnam.  We  are  In  war  In  Vietnam, 
and  we  are  trying  to  win  It.  We  declare 
we  are  trying  to  win  It.  There  is  $550 
million  in  this  category  for  aid  In  Viet- 
nam, yet  it  is  proposed  to  cut  the  sums 
available.  Perhaps  there  will  then  be 
the  complaint  that  we  are  not  doing 
enough  to  pursue  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  and  Americans  all,  to  stand 


up  together  and  put  our  votes  where  our 
statements  have  been,  that  we  are  sup- 
porting the  war  effort  in  Vietnam.  The 
war  effort  is  inevitably  linked  here,  be- 
cause, as  I  say.  more  than  a  half  billion 
dollars  of  this  money  Is  for  use  In  Viet- 
nam. 

And  it  is  for  other  areas  of  the  world — 
for  Latin  America  and  various  other 
areas  of  the  world  where  our  interests 
are  involved. 

We  are  in  a  very  critical  period.  Why 
vote  to  strike  down  a  program  which  the 
President  is  trying  to  use  to  promote  suc- 
cess in  the  war  and  secure  stability  and 
peace? 

I  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  stand  by  the  committee,  realiz- 
ing that  we  have  already  made  a  very 
substantial  cut — more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars. 

I  appeal  to  Members  to  stay  with  the 
committee  and  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman].  He  is  not  a  man  who  is 
enamored  of  foreign  aid,  but  he  has  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  committee. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  give  and  take, 
and  I  certainly  hope  at  this  stage  we  may 
all  stand  by  the  bill  as  it  has  been  writ- 
ten and  not  make  a  further  slash.  A  fur- 
ther cut  should  not  be  made;  it  Is  con- 
trary to  our  best  Interests  In  the  war  now 
in  progress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT    OP    THE    ARMY CIVlI,    FT7NCTIONS 

Ryukyu  Islaiids,  Army 
Administration 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  meet  the  responsiblUties  and 
obligations  of  the  United  States  In  connec- 
tion with  the  government  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands, as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  12. 
1960  (74  Stat.  461),  as  amended  (76  Stat! 
742) ;  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  65a) .  of 
Individuals  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number: 
not  to  exceed  <4.000  for  contingencies  for 
the  High  Commissioner,  to  be  expended  In 
his  discretion;  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft;  purchase  of  four  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles,  for  replacement  only; 
and  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance 
of  buildings,  utilities,  facilities,  and  appurte- 
nances; »14,893.000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
t2.893.000  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive and  information  expenses:  Provided. 
That  expenditures  from  this  appropriation 
may  be  made  outside  continental  United 
States  when  necessary  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses, without  regard  to  sections  355  and 
3648,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  section 
4774(d)  Of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  civil 
service  or  classification  laws,  or  provisions 
of  law  prohibiting  payment  of  any  person  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  appropriated  hereunder  may 
be  used,  insofar  as  practicable,  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pay 
ocean  transportation  charges  from  United 
States  ports,  including  territorial  ports,  to 
ports  in  the  Ryukyus  for  the  movement  of 
supplies  donated  to,  or  purchased  by,  United 
States    voluntary    nonprofit    relief   agencies 
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registered  with  and  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
Tiaory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
or  of  rcUef  packages  consigned  to  individuals 
residing  In  such  areas:  Provided  further. 
That  the  President  may  tr&nsXer  to  any  other 
department  or  agency  any  function  or  func- 
tions provided  for  under  this  appropriation, 
and  there  shall  be  transferred  to  any  such 
department  or  agency,  without  relmburBC- 
ment  and  without  regard  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  procured,  such  property  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  determine  to  relate  primarily  to  any 
function  or  functions  so  transferred:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  applicable  military  appropria- 
tion for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  any  mili- 
tary personnel  performing  services  primarily 
for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  I  am  sure  we  all  know  that 
there  is  maintained  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  D.S. 
mmtary  equipment  aroimd  the  world. 
This  Is  an  outright  sales  agency,  headed 
\u  a  salesman,  and  with  a  staff.  Do  I 
understand  that  It  is  possible  to  borrow 
from  one  of  the  numerous  lending  agen- 
cies, financed  by  this  bill — that  Is,  for  a 
foreign  country  to  borrow  money  to  buy 
military  equipment  from  this  country? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  a  stateicent 
of  fact,  even  including  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  Included? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Yes.    That  Is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  borrowing 
be  at  a  soft-loan  window? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No.  It  is  hard  loans. 
There  Is  no  soft-loan  window  at  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that  this  Govern- 
ment Is  embarked  on  a  pretty  immoral 
business  when  it  mtUntains  a  sales  agoncy 
for  military  equipment  in  the  PentJigon 
and  loans  the  taxpayers'  money  to  for- 
eign governments  so  that  they  can  buy 
military  equipment  and,  at  the  same  time 
spend  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  a  U.S. 
disarmament  agency  that  holds  forth 
over  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Just  how 
immoral  can  you  be  with  that  kind  of 
operation?  How  much  longer  are  the 
citizens  of  this  country  going  to  be  duped 
by  their  Government? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  committee  tells 
me  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  say  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  have  been  so  In- 
structed by  my  subcommittee.  On  a  per- 
sonal basis  we  have  a  lot  In  common. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh.  The  committee 
told  you  you  could  not  agree.  Well,  that 
is  a  different  story.  I  believe  I  can 
understand  that 

■<  Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  Just  trying  to 
be  a  little  humorous  today  at  the  end 
of  the  discussion  of  the  bill  with  a  gen- 
tlonan  who  has  made  so  many  contri- 
butions. I  win  repeat  what  I  said.  I 
represent  the  committee.  These  are  not 
my  personal  views.  If  I  get  some  frowns 
from  the  committee  members,  they  are 


not  my  personal  views  but  the  committee 
views  I  am  defending  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  I  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    I  know  you  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
emphasize  that  the  |3.6  billion  to  be  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  Is  less  than  half 
the  new  money  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  various  programs,  devices, 
and  gimmicks  for  foreign  aid  spending 
during  this  fiscal  year  of  which  two  and 
a  half  months  are  already  gone.  And  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  Is 
almost  nothing  in  this  bill  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Billions  more  will  be  made 
available  later  this  year  or  early  In  1967 
for  the  latter  purpose. 

President  Johnson  says  he  wants  pru- 
dence in  spending.  If  there  is  any  sub- 
stance whatever  to  what  he  says,  here  is 
his  opportunity  to  exercise  a  meaning- 
ful veto.  He  should  send  this  bill  back 
to  Congress  and  demand  that  it  be  sliced 
to  the  bone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  Is 
notoriously  long  on  words  and  short  on 
performance  in  the  matter  of  fiscal  san- 
ity. For  that  reason  I  will  vote  against 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  because 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  used 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  either  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  any  obligation  here- 
after incurred  by  any  Communist  coimtry 
(as  defined  In  section  e20(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended)  or  any 
agency  or  national  thereof,  or  in  any  other 
way  to  participate  In  the  extension  of  credit 
to  any  such  country,  agency,  or  national.  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
by  such  country,  agency,  or  national,  except 
when  the  President  determines  that  such 
guarantees  would  be  In  the  national  inter- 
est and  reports  each  such  determination  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate within  30  days  after  such  determination. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect  to  offer  the 
amendment  just  voted  down  by  the  com- 
mittee as  a  motion  to  recommit,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee — 
and,  Mr.  Passmak,  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — the  gentle- 
man has  said  that  there  is  $550  million 
in  here  for  Vietnam  and  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  propose  to 
take  one  single  dollar  out  of  anything 
that  goes  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  Is 
not  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to  do 
so,  and  when  the  gentleman  says  I  am 
striking  $550  million  from  this  pro- 
posed appropriation  for  Vietnam,  or 
funds  which  would  affect  our  efforts  in 
Vietnam,  this  is  not  what  this  proposed 
amendment  would  do.  llils  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  take  1.9  percent 
from  the  total  of  economic  aid  which 
can  be  apportioned  wherever  they  want 
to  apportion  it.  The  |550  million  le- 
mains  in  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  not  one  dime 
under    this   amendment    which    would 


come  from  military  aid.  It  relates  com- 
pletely to  economic  aid,  and  it  can  be 
applied  to  these  figures  other  than  the 
liroposed  aid  for  Vietnam. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  this 
procedure  were  going  to  affect  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  if  it  would  take  a  dime  away 
from  the  fighting  men  there  and  from 
the  effort  in  which  they  are  involved,  I 
would  not  offer  such  an  amendment. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment — 
this  motion  to  recommit — does  not  affect 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  1.9- 
percent  cut  in  economic  aid  only. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  you  look  at  the 
figures,  there  is  a  total  In  this  of  $2,267,- 
762,000,  as  reconmiended  by  the  commit- 
tee for  economic  aid. 

Now,  this  amendment  of  mine  takes 
out  $45  million  from  economic  aid.  And 
the  amendment  does  not  have  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  $550  million  intended  for 
economic  aid  to  Vietnam.  It  could  be 
applied  to  technical  cooperation  which 
has  in  here  $200  million.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied to  American  hospitals  and  schools 
which  are  represented  in  this  bill  to  the 
tune  of  some  $200  mUllon;  it  could  be 
applied  down  to  UNICEP  which  Is  in  this 
bill  to  the  extent  of  $40  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
items  where  this  $45  million  could  be 
applied. 

We  do  not  propose,  nor  do  we  ask,  nor 
will  you  find  any  effort,  to  take  a  dime 
out  of  our  effort  in  Vietnam. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  do  iK>t  accept  the  emo- 
tional appeal  that  this  affects  the  $550 
million  for  Vietnam.  It  Is  still  in  the 
bill.  We  do  not  propose  to  take  a  single 
dime  away  from  the  fighting  men  or  our 
aMlity  to  make  war  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
this  represents  a  modest  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  a 
message  to  this  House  last  week,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  In  which  he  said  that  in  the 
appropriations  items  under  his  control 
he  wanted  to  cut  $3  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately 10  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  support  the 
President  here  by  asking  this  Committee 
to  make  a  reduction  of  10  percent,  rather 
than  the  8.1  percent,  because  the  Presi- 
dent asked  us  to  do  that. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon],  my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
supporting  a  fellow  Texan,  the  President, 
the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  give  him  the  10- 
percent  cut.  It  is  just  1.9  percent  great- 
er than  recommended  by  the  committee. 
Let  us  give  him  the  10-percent  cut  and 
adopt  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  J0EU50N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  agree  that 
we  should  not  extend  foreign  aid  to  coun- 
tries that  trade  with  Cuba  and  North 
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Vietnam.  Although  I  si  Mwrt  the  foreign 
aid  program,  I  believe  that  no  country 
should  be  allowed  to  aooept  our  aid  and 
at  the  same  time  to  assist  our  enemy.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  sucb  a  thing  should 
be  permitted.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ItTie  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill.  I 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Nff.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise, 
and  report  the  bill  bafdc  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  ttith  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to,  and  that  the  'bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Conimlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  rei^umed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Puce,  Chairman  oif  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17788)  making  appropriations  for 
Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  endihg  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amionded  do  pass. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amenditent. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  j 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tlm^„  and  was  read 
a  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  ' 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tie  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  am,  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. I 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  fouUrs: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  to  reconimlt  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  Instruc- 
tions to  that  Committee  to  report  It  back 
forthwith  with  the  follof?Jng  amendment: 
On  page  13  following  Una  14,  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows:  1 

"Sec.  118.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  aggregate  total  amount 
appropriated  for  Economy  Assistance  imder 
Title  I  of  this  Act  shall  riot  exceed  $2,222,- 
l>«5,800."  I 

The  previous  question  Iwas  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present,  and  n^ke  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
«  not  present 

The  Dooikeeper  wm  Ulose  the  doors, 
toe  Sergeant  at  Arms  Wfll  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  CleH:  wiU  caU  the 
roll.  ^ 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  186,  nays  183,  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  62,  as  foUows: 


cxn- 
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YEAS— 188 

Abbitt 

Plynt 

O'Konskl 

Abemcthy 

Ford,  Gerald  H 

.  Olsen,  Mont. 

Adair 

Fountain 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pelly 

Andrews, 

Fuqua 

Pike 

George  W. 

Gathlngs 

Pimle 

Andrews, 

Oettys 

Poage 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Poff 

Andrews, 

Gross 

Pool 

N.Dak. 

Grover 

PuclnsU 

Arends 

Gubser 

Qule 

Ashbrook 

Gurney 

Qulllen 

Ashmore 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Race 

Baring 

Haley 

Redlln 

Bates 

Hall 

Reld.m. 

Battln 

Halleck 

Relfel 

Belcher 

Halpem 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bell 

Hamilton 

Roberts 

Bennett 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Berry 

Harsha 

Roudebuah 

Betts 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roush 

Bow 

Harvey,  Mich 

Satterfleld 

Bray 

Hubert 

Saylor 

Brock 

Hechler 

Schlsler 

Brown,  Clar- 

Henderson 

SchneebeU 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

Herlong 

Schweiker 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Horton 

Secrest 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Hosmer 

Selden 

Buchanan 

Hull 

Shipley 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

Shrlver 

Burton,  Utah 

Ichord 

Slkes 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jarman 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

Jennings 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Okla 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Smith,  Va. 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Mo. 

Springer 

DonH. 

Keith 

Stafford 

Clawson,  Del 

Komegay 

Stanton 

Cleveland 

Kunkel 

Steed 

ColUer 

Laird 

Stephens 

Colmer 

Langen 

Sweeney 

Conable 

LatU 

Talcott 

Corbet  t 

Lennon 

Taylor 

Cramer 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Tenzer 

Curtln 

Love 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Curtis 

McCarthy 

Tuck 

Dague 

McClory 

Tupper 

Davis.  Wis. 

McCuUoch 

Utt 

Delaney 

McDade 

Waggonner 

Derwlnskl 

MacQregor 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Devlne 

Marsh 

Watklns 

Dickinson 

Martm,  Nebr. 

Watson 

Dole 

May 

Weltner 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Whalley 

Dimcan,  Tenn 

.  Mills 

White,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

Minshall 

Whltener 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mize 

Whltten 

Edwards,  La. 

MoeUer 

Widnall 

Ellsworth 

Moore 

Williams 

Erlenbom 

Morris 

Wyatt 

Everett 

Morton 

Wydler 

Flndley 

Mosher 

Yoimger 

Pino 

Nelsen 
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Addabbo 

Cooley 

Gallagher 

Anderson. 

Craley 

Garmatz 

Tenn. 

Culver 

Oiaimo 

Annunzio 

Daddarlo 

Gilbert 

Ashley 

Daniels 

GUllgan 

Bandstra 

Dawson 

Gonzalez 

Barrett 

delaOaiza 

Grabowfiki 

Beckworth 

Dent 

Green,  Greg. 

Bingham 

Denton 

Green,  Pa. 

Blatnlk 

Dlggs 

Grelgg 

Boggs 

DlngeU 

Grlder 

Boland 

Donohue 

Griffiths 

Bolton 

Dow 

Hanley 

Brademas 

Downing 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Brooks 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hansen.  Wasli. 

Broomfleld 

Edmondson 

Hardy 

Burke 

Bdwarda.  cailf . 

Hathaway 

Burton,  Calif. 

Fallon 

Hawkins 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Famsley 

Hays 

CabeU 

FarQum 

Helstoeki 

Cahill 

Fascen 

Hollfleld 

Callan 

Felghan 

Holland 

Carey 

Flood 

Howard 

Casey 

Fogarty 

Huot 

CeUer 

Foley 

Irwin 

Chelf 

Ford, 

Jacobs 

Clark 

WUliamO. 

Joelson 

Clevenger 

Fraaer 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Cohelan 

Frelinghuysen 

Jones,  Ala. 

Conyet* 

FrieCW 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  TTtah 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McGrath 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Mathlas 

Matsimaga 

&Iatthews 

Meeds 

Mimsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Multer 


Murphy,  m. 

Rostenkowakl 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Matcher 

StOennalix 

Nedzl 

St.  Onge 

NU 

Scbeuer 

O'Brien 

Schmldhauser 

O-Hara,  HI. 

Sickles 

CHara,  Mich. 

Slack 

Olson,  Minn. 

Smith,  Iowa 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Staggers 

Ottlnger 

Stalbaum 

Patman 

Stubblelleld 

Patten 

SiUlivan 

Pepper 

Thomas 

Perkins 

Thompson,  Tex 

PhUbln 

Todd 

Pickle 

Trimble 

PoweU 

Timney 

Price 

XTdaU 

Bees 

Uilman 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Van  DeerUn 

Resnlck 

Vanik 

Reuss 

Vtgorito 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Vivian 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Waldle 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Watts 

Bodlno 

Wolff 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Wright 

Ronan 

Yates 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Yoimg 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Zablockl 

Rosenthal 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Morse 
NOT  VOTING— 62 


Adams 

Gray 

Randall 

Albert 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Relnecke 

AsplnaU 

Hanna 

Roblaon 

Ayres 

Hicks 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Boiling 

Hungate 

Roncallo 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Callaway 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rumsfeld 

Cameron 

King,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Carter 

Kluczynskl 

Senner 

Conte 

Landrum 

Slsk 

Corman 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Davis,  Ga. 

McMUlan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dom 

Machen 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Dulski 

Mackay 

Toll 

Dyal 

MarUn,Ala. 

Tuten 

Evans,  Colo. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Walker,  Miss. 

Svina.  Tenn. 

Miller 

White,  Idaho 

Farbstein 

Morrison 

WlUis 

Fisher 

Murray 

WUaon.Bob 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Passman 

Wilson, 

Gibbons 

PurceU 

Charles  H. 

So  the  mo 
to. 
The  Clerl 

tion  to  recommit  was  agreed 

:  announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

7 


Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Farbstein  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Dyal  against. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  for,  with  Mr. 
Adams  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Miuray  for,  with  Mr.  Conte  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  AsplnaU 
against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for,  with  Mr.  Morse  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Slsk  against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Hanna 
against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Gray  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  RoblBon  for.  with  Mr.  Albert  against. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  for.  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl 
against. 

Mr.  Callaway  for.  with  Mr.  Corman 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr. 
Cameron  asaiost. 

Mr.  Hungate  for,  with  Mr.  White  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Randall  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Senner  against. 

Mr.  Wlllla  for,  with  Mr.  Machen  against. 

Mr.  Dulski  for,  with  Mr.  Mackay  agalnat. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Bvlns  of  Tennessee  against. 
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Mr.  TMgue  of  Texu  for,  wltb  Mr.  Hicks 
against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Landnim  against. 

Mr.  Tuten  for,  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Dam  for,  with  Mr.  Xvans  of  Colorado 
against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Toll 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  TX7PPER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Aniis].  If  he  were  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman]. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  pursu- 
ant to  the  action  Just  taken,  I  report  the 
bill  HJ%.  17788  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  13  following  line  14,  insert  a  new 
section  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  lis.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  aggregate  totaJ  amount 
appropriated  for  Economic  Assistance  under 
Title  I  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$3,232,06S.8O0.'' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
CHI  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  234.  nays  141,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  394] 

YEAS— 234 

Pelghan 

Flood 

FoKarty 

Foley 

Ford,  Oeiald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

FreUnghuysen 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Oannatz 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Ollbert 
OUllgan 
Oonsales 
Orabowskl 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Orlder 
Ortfflths 
Hagen,  Calif. 
HaUeck 
Halpem 
HamUtoa 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Iowa 


Addabbo 

Clevenger 

Anderson. 

COhetan 

Tenn. 

Conable 

Anniinzio 

Conyers 

Arends 

Cooley 

Ashley 

Corbett 

Bandstra 

Craley 

Barrett 

-Culver 

Bates 

Daddario 

Beclcworth 

Daniels 

BeU 

Dawson 

Bennett 

Delaney 

Bingham 

Dent 

BlatnU 

Denton 

Boggs 

Dtggs 

Boland 

DingeU 

Bolton 

Donohue 

Brademas 

Dow 

Brooks 

Downing 

Broomfleld 

Dulskl 

Bullae 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Dwyer 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bdmondson 

CabeU 

Bdwarda.  Chllf 

CahUl 

■dw«nls.La. 

CaUan 

Brlenbom 

Carey 

FaUon 

CeUer 

Famsley 

Clark 

Pamum 

Cleveland 

FasosU 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hibert 
Hechler 
Helstoekl 
Herlong 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
-  Howard 
Huot 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Krebs 
Kimkel 
Kupferman 
Leggett 
Long,  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McDade 
McDowell 
McFaU 
McOrath 
McVlcker 
Macdonald 
MacOregor 
Mackle 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Biathias 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews, 
Oeorge  W. 

Andrews, 
Olenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Battln 

Belcher 

Berry 

Betto 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbelf 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
OonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Wis. 

delaOarza 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 


Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 


Multer 

Miu-phy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

NU 

O'Brien 

CHara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

CNeUl.  Mass. 

Otttnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Reee 

Reld,  NT. 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

NATS— 141 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Flndley 

Fino 

Flynt 

Foxmtaln 

Fuqua 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

OoodeU 

Gross 

Grover 

Oubeer 

Oumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Komegay 

Laird 

Langen 

Latu 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Mills 

MlnsbaU 

MlM 

MoeUer 
Moore 


Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Sickles 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stubblefleld 

SulUvan 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Watte 

Weltner 

White,  Tex. 

WidnaU 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 


Morris 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

QuiUen 

Race 

Redlin 

Reld,  m. 

Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Satterlleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Utt 

Waggonner 

WaUer,  N.  Mez. 

Watkins 

Watson 

WhaUey 

MThitener 

Whltten 

WUllama 

Wyatt 

Younger 


NOT  VOnNO— 67 

Adams  Ayres  Callaway 

Albert  BoUlng  Camecon 

AsplnaU  Brown,  Oallf .      Carter 


Conte 

Corman 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dorn 

Dyal 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbeteln 

Fisher 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oray 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hanna 

Hicks 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 


King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynskl 

Landrum 

McKwan 

McMUlan 

Machen 

Mackay 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

MlUer 

Morrison 

Purcell 

Randall 

Relnecke 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncalio 


Boybal 
Rumsfeld 
St  Germain 
Scott 
Senner 
SUk 

Stratton 
Thompson,  N.J 
ToU 

Walker.  Miss. 
White,  Idaho 
WlUls 

Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 
Charles  H 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Albert  for,  with  Mr.  Fisher  against 

Itlr.  Farbsteln  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  o{ 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Davis 
of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr.  Hungate  against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for,  with  Mr.  Randall  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Calfomia  against. 

Mr.  Miller  for.  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Roblson  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  for,  wltb  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Mackay  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Senner  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Dyal  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Machen  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  virith  Mr.  Rumsfeld 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Walker  of  Mississippi  against. 

Mr.  Hicks  for,  with  Mr.  Relnecke  against. 

Mr.  Cameron  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Cal- 
laway against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  PtirceU  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Slsk. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  LAIRD  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


Seplemher  20,  19i'S 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask- 
unanimous   consent   that  all   Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend  their   remarks   on   the   bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING   POSITIONS   IN   GS-16, 
G8-17.  AND  GS-18 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana  (on  behalf  of 
Mr.  DuLSKi)  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bUl  (S.  2393) 
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Gf3-1«,  QS-17, 

tse  In  agencies 


to  sTxthorlze  adrHtlonal 

and  GS-18  postttons  foxf „ 

or  XuncUons  cieated  or  substantially  ex- 
panded after  June  iO.  IMS. 

THE  CONSUMER  AND  JCHE  FEDERAL 
TRAOB  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extezid  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscpiu)  and  Include 
an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i|6ntleman  from 
New  York?  1 

There  wasno  objectlMi; 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  years  |c  have  devoted 
considerable  time  and  enlergy  to  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumers. My  taUl.  B.S..  11^9.  which  is  cui- 
rently  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  would  give  to 
the  Amerlcui  consumer  ^  effective  voice 
within  the  Federal  Government,  at  the 
Cabinet  level.  f 

The  Department  woind  be  commis- 
sioned to  protect  and  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  consumers  of  goods  and  services  made 
available  to  them  through  the  trada  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  Ume.  Federal  consumer  protec- 
tion activities  are  distributed  among  33 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. My  bill  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  an  indictment  of  cikrrent  practices 
within  these  Federal  oflBces,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve the  meaningful  queBtion  to  ask  is 
whether  the  consumer  protection  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  are,  on 
the  whole,  efficient  and  effective. 

The  committee  has  referred  my  bill  to 
•  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Subcommittee,  which  has  already 
held  several  hearings  oh  the  same — In 
Washington  on  April  10,  and  again  on 
August  15  and  16;  and  iii  New  York  City 
on  April  29.  I 

At  the  August  16  pearlngs.  Prof. 
Daniel  J.  Baum,  formerljf  associated  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Comnlilssion,  and  now 
a  professor  of  law  at  Indiana  University 
School  of  Law,  testified,  He  had  done 
particular  research  into  representation 
of  the  consumer  interestj  before  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies;  and  recently 
authored  an  article  on  •''The  Consumer 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission."  His 
article  merits  our  serious  consideration, 
and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  including 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Trz  CONsrriCEK  and  thk  Pcdkral  Trade 

CoMidssiokt 

(By  Daniel  Jay  Baum,  professor.  School  of 

Law,  Indiana  University;  BJi.,  LL3.,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati;   lA.M.,  JjBJ}..  New 

York  University) 

I 

The  poor  as  an  emergiAt  political  force, 
reflected  In  the  war  on  poverty,  have  given 
context  and  strength  to  the  otherwise  dif- 
fused Interesta  of  the  consumer.'     Nowhere 


Is  this  better  rcAaoted  than  In  tba  tmmmtd 
propoMl  ttmtaMUtk  a  Mdeml 


'Representative  BKwjAitfir  Bobkntral  (D. 
N.Y.)  summed  up  rather  iwil  the  pUght  of 
the  consumer.  Hearings  oh  HJl.  7179  before 
a  Subcomnuttee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ciover&ment  OperaUons,  89th  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
31-32   (1965),  hereafter  referred  to  as  Con- 


sumer Hearings.  Mr.  Rosenthal  said:  "Ttm 
reduced  Influence  of  the  American  consumer 
has  a  complex  origin.  To  begin  with,  we  now 
have.  In  this  country,  a  disproportionate  In- 
fluence exercised  by  producer  groups  over 
economic  poUcy.  It  Is,  of  course,  natural  that 
such  groups  should  organize  and  finance 
powerful  lobbies.  EquaUy  proper  ts  thetr 
representation  by  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ments— Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
perhaps.  Transportation.  What  troubles 
many  of  us,  however,  is  the  absence  of  any 
equivalent  and  countervailing  political 
power  for  the  consumer.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  the  consumer  Interest  and  the  producer 
Interest  are  often  In  conflict.  In  the  past  10 
years,  there  has  been  considerable  legisla- 
tive study  and  documentation  of  that  record. 
But  where  each  group  Is  assumed  to  pursue 
self-interest,  and  where  there  is  an  eqirttable 
distribution  of  power  among  these  groups,  we 
have  reason  to  start  asking  basic  questions 
about  our  economic  Institutloiu  .  .  . 

"We  all  know  the  effect  of  special  Interest 
groups  on  poUcymaking  and  administration. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  pressure  we  designate 
as  proper  or  Inevitable.  But  Just  how  weU 
organized  Is  the  consumer  acting  in  his  own 
Interest?  How  many  consumer  groups  direct 
effective  communication  campaigns  to  Con- 
gress? How  many  groups  do  we  hear  of  as 
being  active  In  the  inevitable  behind-the- 
scenes  discussions  which  precede  maJcH*  eco- 
nomic decisions?  How  often  do  we  get 
studies  of  consumer  needs  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government?  And  Isn't  it  usually 
only  in  the  case  of  blatant  fraud  that  we  get 
organized  initiative  and  exposure  for  the  con- 
sumer point  of  view? 

"In  traditional  terms,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  intended  to  be  the  real  agents  of 
the  consiuner  Interest  In  our  Government. 
Yet  they  too  have  fallen  victim  to  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  poUtlcal  power  exercised 
by  economic  groups.  Any  study  ...  of 
regulatory  agencies  wlU  reveal  their  preoc- 
cupaUon  with  settUng  the  conflicting  claims 
of  rival  producers.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  mediates  a  dispute  be- 
tween railroads  and  trucks.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  adjudicates  the  claims  of 
lakrge  certified  carriers  and  smaUer  airlines. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
referees  the  battle  of  the  networks  or  the 
rivalries  of  television  and  radio.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  is  caught  between 
gas  producers  and  public  utility  companies. 
And  the  Tariff  Commission  must  arbitrate 
free  trade  and  protectionist  squabbles. 

"Where  Is  the  consumer  in  all  of  this? 
More  often  than  not,  he  is  the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  In  a  process  which  has 
been  carried  out  In  his  name  though  not  In 
his  presence. 

"He  can,  of  course,  look  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  support.  And,  In  many 
cases,  he  receives  It.  But  there,  too,  repre- 
sentation of  the  consumer  Is  distributed 
through  something  like  33  agencies  and  de- 
partments. 

"The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  consumer's  difficulty  in  organizing  on  his 
own  behalf.  The  simple  fact  is  that  con- 
sumers have  not,  do  not,  and  apparentl7  will 
not  look  upon  themselves  as  a  distinct  group 
which  can  either  profit  or  suffer  by  various 
economic  policies  and  procedures.  In  many 
circumstances  this  position  becomes  partic- 
ularly poignant,  as  in  the  case  of  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  consumers  who  are  often 
subjected  to  brutally  unfair  trade  and  com- 
mercial practices.  ThMr  power  to  react  to 
such  practices  Is  reduced  by  their  failure  to 
think  of  themselves  as  a  distinct  bloc.  Nor 
Is  there  any  easy  outlet  for  such  griev- 
ances" .  .  . 


«r  Oonguaten,'  a  cabtnet^erel  ofllce  where 
Qonaanen  auty  flnd  aelf-awweneas  through 
l—>HBlliwn  imiis— ilatlon.*  In  1»S0  the 
late  Senator  Kefauver  Introduced  a  bill  to 
MMcve  4tM  tmaom  «mA.  It  tnmd  some  sap- 
•ptrf,  tt  geaenttwl  tntemtUig  discussion; 
•nd,  It  was  never  brongfat  to  a  vote.*  In 
106S  Congrewiiiiiin  Bknxaibxn  Rosxnthai,  of 
Hew  York  City,  citing  the  plight  of  the 
eoneumer  In  relation  to  the  producer,  em- 
Itfasslzing  the  role  of  the  poor  at  constuners, 
reintroduced  the  Kefauver  proposal.* 

Appropriately,  the  first  bearings  were 
held  in  New  York  Olty.  Not  r^reeentatives 
of  business,  but  rather  those  of  consumer 
groups  appeared  as  the  first  witnesses.* 
Somewhat  more  slgnlflcant  ti^an  either  the 
testimony  of  Consumers  Union  or  Wiscon- 
sin's Attorney  General '  was  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  Said  Its  director, 
Cemorla  D.  Johnson: 

"Naturally,  the  Negro,  who  is  the  league's 
primary  concern  as  It  works  tn  the  Interest 
of  all,  becomes  the  greater  victim.  There- 
fore, let  us  view  the  need  for  better  controls 
and  protection  of  consumer  Interest  from 
this  lower  vantage  point  In  oxii  society.  We 
are  talking  about  a  group  of  people  60  per- 
cent of  whom  have  a  family  income  under 
$3,000:  7S  percent  have  a  family  Income 
under  $4,000.  For  Instance,  In  cities  like 
Chicago,  85  percent  of  the  welfare  caseload 
happens  to  be  Negroes  though  they  certainly 
don't  represent  much  more  than  23  percent 
of  the  population.  In  Detroit,  60  percent  of 
the  unemployed  happen  to  be  Negro  citizens. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Thanks  to  poor  education,  they  may  not 
be  able  to  read  labels  or  advertisements. 
They  lack  the  training  which  would  lead  to 
comparison  shopping,  price  comparison,  and 
the  effective  questioning  of  the  practices  of 
retail  purveyors.  Bound  to  local  neighbor- 
hoods, they  do  not  travel  in  search  of  better 
bargains,  nor  are  they  exposed  to  informa- 
tion such  as  newspaper  advertisements  which 
would  Inform  them  of  the  possibility  ctf  bet- 
ter bargains.  Compensating  for  lack  of 
achievement,  they  oftentimes  aspire  to  con- 
sume highly  visible  status-giving  goods,  and 
so  become  susceptible  to  fraudulent  or  high- 
powered  advertising,  with  consequent  en- 
snarement  in  heavy  InstaUment  debts,  legal 
entanglements,  and  repossession  claims. 

"Lacking  the  abUity  to  consume  wisely, 
the  impoverished  are  subject  to  a  variety 
of  exploitative  forces.  BetaU  goods  are 
marked  up  In  price,  often  to  higher  levels 


*HJEl.  7179,  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  1965  was 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Rosentrai..  For  reasons 
later  stated  the  essence  of  the  bUl  is  set  forth 
In  note  24,  Infra.  The  late  Senator  Kefauver, 
as  Senator  JAvns  noted,  several  years  before 
had  Introduced  a  slmUar  bill.  Consumer 
Hearings,  supra  note  1  at  134. 

>  Id.  at  31. 

*  Id.  at  134. 

'At  least  four  of  the  witnesses  called 
devoted  their  remarks  entirely  to  the  poor  as 
consumers.  Much  of  what  they  said  is  dis- 
tilled In  the  text. 

•Not  a  single  "business  Interest"  witness 
was  called.  This  was  a  bearing  solely  for 
the  consumer.  From  Wisconsin  and  New 
York,  consumer-minded  states,  came  state- 
ments from  the  attorney  general.  From  the 
APL-CIO  came  the  legislative  representative 
and  the  research  economist.  The  Ust  of  wit- 
nesses, 16  In  number,  was  not  long,  but  they 
all  spoke  for  the  consumer.  This  was  not  to 
deny  business  access  to  the  record,  however. 
Statements  from  such  organizations  as  the 
Chamber  <^  Ccxiunerce  of  the  United  States 
were  Incorporated.  See.  Consumer  Hear- 
ings, supra  note  1  at  200. 

'Consumer  Hearings,  supra  note  1  at  36, 
B8. 
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than  In  more  affluent  oonununlties.  Unla- 
beled and  outdated  mercbandloe  la  sold  to 
purchasers  who  do  not  ezerdae  qiiaUty 
c->ntrol.* 

From  the  poor  has  come  a  response :  There 
Is  an  unwUltngness  to  abide  any  longer  a  sit- 
uation that  finds  the  poor  In  the  nation's 
capital  paying  more  than  those  living  In 
affluent  suburbia  and  receiving  In  return 
shoddy  merchandise.*  "The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  funded  programs  for 
consumer  education  recognizing  and  trying 
to  do  something  about  the  fact  that  the  poor 
always  pay  more."  "  Out  of  this  federal  pro- 
gram have  come  specific  projects.  Consider 
by  way  of  example  the  activities  In  New  York 
City  of  Bedford -Stuyveaant  Youth-In-Ac- 
tlon.  Inc.,  a  consumer  education  and  action 
antlpoverty  agency." 

Eighty  consumer  aids,  poor  themselves, 
were  trained  to  survey  neighborhood  prices 
and  pass  on  the  information  gathered  to  the 
residents.  What  they  found  was  revealing. 
There  were  meaningful  price  fluctuations  on 
the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month,  "which  coin- 
cides with  the  delivery  dates  of  regular  wel- 
fare checks"."  Of  50  Items  checked  (evi- 
dently food  staples)  Increases  of  2  to  16  cents 
for  this  period  were  found  In  27  Items." 
The  checking  and  sifting  of  complaints  by 
the  eighty  consumer  aids  has  demonstrated 
that  the  consumer,  particularly  the  poor.  Is 
not  a  sophisticate,  but  often  Ignorant  of  the 
very  terms  of  an  agreement. 

"Mrs.  Apontc  (of  Youth-In-Actlon,  Inc.). 
Well,  the  experience  I  have  had  Is  that,  for 
example,  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
Negro  that  Is  coming  from  the  South — that 
Is,  the  uneducated  Negro — as  well  asL  the 
Puerto  Rlcan,  the  main  problem  Is  the  lan- 
guage barrier.  Tou  can  see  that  when  a 
merchant  or  a  salesman  knocks  on  the  door. 
And  because  of  their  tradltlonallstlc  patterns 


•Id.  at  114. 

*Id.  at  lie.  Tet,  fairness  demands  that 
this  generalization  be  qualified.  Following 
the  1966  riots  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  Inter- 
viewed executives  in  a  well-known  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants  who  serviced 
many  of  the  "ghetto"  stores.  Economics, 
they  told  me,  forced  some  of  the  increases 
In  prices.  The  poor,  by  way  of  example, 
ask  not  for  cartons  of  a  dozen  or  even  a  half 
dozen  eggs,  but  rather  for  three  eggs.  This 
Involves  added  expense.  Moreover,  the 
"ghetto"  stores  have  a  significantly  higher 
Incidence  of  shop-lifting  than  those  of  sub- 
urbia. The  biislnessman  must  make  up  the 
loss  not  only  through  direct  price  increases. 
but  also  indirectly  through  employment  of 
guards.  Because  of  the  confidential  nature 
of  the  interview  neither  the  firm  nor  its 
location  can  be  Identified. 

Congressman  Wtdlxx  (R.  N.T),  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  noted:  "Many  of  us  have 
suffered  in  one  way  or  another  through  our 
inability  to  be  properly  informed.  But,  with- 
out question  the  poor  are  the  ones  who  suf- 
fer the  most  from  such  practices.  And,  their 
suffering  does  not  result  nierely  in  chagrin 
or  Inconvenience.  Since  the  average  family, 
earning  $3,000  or  less  a  year,  pays  one-third 
of  its  money  on  food  and  other  large  pro- 
portions on  clothing  and  consumer  prod- 
ucts— the  latter  frequently  on  Installment 
plans — we  come  to  realize  that  false  and 
misleading  practices  can  cause  them  physical 
and  mental  hardship.  Because  of  lack  of 
education,  shopping  skills,  and  bargain 
stores,  the  poor  are  not  only  more  likely  to 
be  taken  advantage  of  but  actually  forced 
to  pay  more  for  their  merchandise  than  peo- 
ple in  middle  income  areas".    Id  at  121. 

"testimony  of  Senator  Robxbt  SIxmnkot, 
Id.  at  135. 

"  Id.  at  173. 

"  Id.  at  174. 

« Id.  at  174-75.  For  further  examples  see. 
Id.  at  182. 


of  behavior,  they  send  the  aaan  in.  and  they 
are  man  i«ceptlve  because,  let's  say,  their 
alertness  to  the  city  life  Is  not  so  as  the  edu- 
cated consumer. 

"For  example,  we  have  found  cases  wherein 
a  person  signs  a  contract  for  some  high-cost 
durables  like,  for  example,  a  bedroom  suite 
without  knowing  what  be  Is  signing  for. 

"In  many  cases,  especially  when  you  have 
Spanish  names,  a  Mr.  Juan  Perez  Uvea  in 
apartment  No.  6  and  another  Mrs.  Juan 
Perez,  lives  in  apartment  No.  3.  You  have 
installment  contracts  signed  by  one  person 
and  the  garnishee  received  by  the  other  per- 
son. 

"Mr.  RosKNTHAL.  And  what  does  the  other 
person  who  gets  the  garnishee  do  about  it? 

"Mrs.  Apontx.  The  other  person  that  gets 
the  garnishee — that  is  the  problem — does  not 
know,  because  he  Is  Ignorant  of  the  law  and 
of  his  rights." »« 

Ou*  of  such  antlpoverty  groups  as  Youth- 
In-Actlon,  Inc.,  particularized  experience  has 
allowed  for  problems  to  be  articulated  and 
generalized,  a  mighty  first  step  in  framing 
curative  legislation.  So  it  was  that  the 
director  of  the  Harlem  Consumer  Education 
Council  cited  some  of  the  problems  the  peo- 
ple of  Harlem  have  to  live  with  every  day: 

"1.  Consumer  frauds:  (a)  Misrepresenta- 
tion of  quality  of  merchandise:  (b)  Excess 
credit  and  carrying  (other  than  credit) 
charges:  (c)  Undue  sales  pressure;  (d)  De- 
ception In  sales  pricing;  (e)  Violations  of  due 
process  of  law. 

"(1)  Default  Judgment. 

"(2)  Service  of  summons  (commonly 
known  in  the  poor  as  sewer  service) . 

"2.  Deception  and  false  advertising  as  the 
poor  know  It:  (a)  Misleading  advertising; 
(b)  Bait  advertising;  (c)  Special  appeals  to 
minority  groups  In  low  Income  brackets; 
(d)  Deceptive  labeUng;  (e)  Inferior  food."" 

The  force  of  the  urban  poor  has  been  felt 
by  their  representatives  In  Congress,  of  both 
parties.  Mr.  Rosenthal's  bill  was  not 
shelved:  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  from  there  to 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
Subcommittee. 

This  is  the  same  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee  that  considered  and  reported  out  the 
bill  which  established  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development."  And  It 
is  the  same  committee  and  subcommittee 
that  has  developed  the  proposal  for  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation."  Both  meas- 
ures were  not  only  a  response  to  the  poor  "> 
but  to  the  plight  of  the  city  generally. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  from  industrial  states;  many  from  met- 


"Id.  at  175. 

"Id.  at  180.  The  director  continued,  "In 
fact,  do  you  know  that  on  125th  Street,  there 
Is  a  price  tor  blacks  and  a  price  for  whites; 
and  this  is  not  so  only  in  Harlem  but  practi- 
cally everywhere  in  New  York  City,  when  a 
black  or  Puerto  Rlcan  appears".    Ibid. 

'•  Id.  at  30. 

'-  Ibid. 

»It  would  be  Incorrect  to  think  that  the 
proposed  Department  of  Transportation  has 
no  relationship  to  the  problems  of  the  poor. 
Consider  this  recent  observation  of  an  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  coliminlst  who  studied  the 
Watts  area  of  Lo«  Angeles,  the  scene  of  vio- 
lent social  unrest:  "Only  six  percent  of  the 
region's  Jobs  are  for  unskilled  workers,  which 
leaves  a  narrow  employment  market  for  most 
Negroes. 

"This  market,  like  almost  everything  else 
in  Los  Angeles,  Is  most  available  for  people 
with  cars — but  only  ten  percent  of  Watts' 
residents  have  cars. 

"And  the  bus  ride  from  Watts  to  the  aero- 
4>ace  plants  may  take  two  hours  and  half 
a  doeen  transfers."  Indianapolis  Star,  p.  1, 
col.  a,  Aug.  28,  1966. 


ropoUtan  area*;  and  aaraa  from  the  inner- 
city  ghetto."  Those  who  8upi>orted  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  In  Rosenthal  bill  included 
both  Senators  JAvrrs  and  Kennxdt  of  New 
York.**  It  la  true,  said  Senator  Kennedy. 
that  regulatory  agencies  were  brought  into 
being  to  protect  the  consumer.  It  is  also 
true,  he  continued,  that  the  consumer's  in- 
terests before  these  agencies  is  drowned  out 
by  competition  of  more  particularized  in- 
terests."   So  it  was  that  the  Senator  asked: 

"Why  shouldn't  young  people  who  will  be 
enticed  to  smoke  by  cigarette  advertising  be 
spoken  for  when  the  tobacco  Interests  are 
heard  so  clearly? 

"Why  shouldn't  the  users  of  electricity  be 
heard  when  the  giant  utilities  are  spoken  for 
so   effectively? 

"Why  shouldn't  those  who  borrow  from 
banks  be  heard  as  well  as  the  financial  in- 
stitutions themselves? 

"Why  shouldn't  the  purchasers  and  view- 
ers of  the  television  sets  be  heard  as  well  as 
the  spokesmen  for  the  networks  and  the 
manufactvirers? 

"Wl^r  shouldn't  those  who  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  drugs  be  heard  as  well  as  the  drug 
manufacturers? 

"And  why  shouldn't  the  airline  passengers 
be  heard  as  well  as  the  airlines? 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  organize  the  consumers 
so  that  their  point  of  view  can  be  consist- 
ently and  effectively  set  forth,  but  a  Fed- 
eral department  specifically  charged  with 
that  obligation  could  give  the  consumer  the 
voice  he  needs  in  the  regulatory  process."  •- 

While  the  Rosenthal  bill  is  rather  specific  '' 
it  must  be  emphasized  that  its  sponsor  la 


"The  members  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
clude: WnxiAif  L.  Dawson  (D.  111.);  Chet 
HoLinELo  (D.  Calif.);  Henbt  S.  Redss  (D. 
Wis.);  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D.  N.Y.i; 
Edwaro  a.  Oakmatz  (D.  Md.);  Cornelius  E. 
Gallachcx  (D.  N.J.);  John  N.  Eklenbosn 
(R.  111);  John  Wtdle*  (R.  N.Y.);  Claxence 
J.  Brown  (R.  Ohio) . 

'•Consumer  Hearings,  supra  note  1,  at  123, 
130. 

"  Id.  at  124. 

» Id.  at  124-25. 

'•"■Mr.  Rosenthal,  in  his  testimony,  high- 
lighted the  bill's  more  important  provisions. 
Section  6  "attempts  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  regulatory  agencies  by  giving 
them  more  power  and  resources  to  Identify 
and  promote  the  consumer  Interest.  The 
Secretary  of  the  proposed  new  Department, 
acting  through  a  special  consumer  counsel, 
would  be  authorized  to  Intervene  as  a  party 
before  any  U.S.  reg^ulatory  agency  in  nonad- 
judicative matters  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  matters  may  substantially  affect 
the  economic  Interest  of  consumers.  This 
purpose  may  be  executed  by  the  filing  of  a 
certified  copy  of  the  finding  made  by  the  De- 
partment, or  presentation  of  oral  argument 
before  the  agency  itself.  Section  6  (c)  of  the 
bill  also  authorizes  the  Department  to  ap- 
pear before  any  appellate  court  of  the  United 
States  as  amicus  curiae  In  a  proceeding  in- 
volving the  review  of  any  order  by  any  regu- 
latory agency,  or  any  civil  Judgment,  decree. 
or  order  entered  by  a  district  court  relating 
to  trade  and  commerce. 

"The  consumer  needs  representation  In 
such  critical  matters.  Section  6  of  H.R.  7179 
gives  It  to  him. 

"Likewise,  provision  is  made  to  allow  the 
Department  to  receive  and  evaluate  com- 
plaints concerning  commercial  and  trade 
practices  injurious  to  the  consumer  interest. 
The  Department  would  then  transmit  to  the 
appropriate  producer,  distributor,  or  supplier 
written  notification  of  this  complaint  and 
could,  of  course,  take  appropriate  action 
within  its  own  authority.  Where  the  com- 
plaint came  under  the  authority  of  another 
agency  or  department,   the  Department  of 
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not  wed  to  any  single  appr(>ach.«  Rather, 
he  is  concerned  with  achievnig  certain  goals : 
Existing  consumer  programs  need  vigorous 
coordination  and  enforcement.  Equitable 
regulatory  agency  decisiona  require  more 
effective  presentation  of  the  consumer  in- 
terest. Disproportionate  producer  power 
must  be  countervailed.  And  the  American 
consumer  should  have  his  own  spokesman  at 
cabinet  level  in  the  federal  government.=* 

Few  question  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
Rosenthal  proposal:  protootlng  the  con- 
sumer. Many,  however,  queistlon  the  means 
used  to  achieve  this  end.  iWhy  give  to  the 
Executive  power  already  exercised  by  33  fed- 
eral agencies  administering  more  than  296 
activities  designed  to  shelter  the  con- 
sumer? *•  After  all,  isn't  tn^  administrative 
agency  superior  to  the  Executive,  or,  for  that 
matter,  even  the  legislatusa,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  social  change?  And  it  is  social 
change,  even  social  revolution,  that  charac- 
terizes the  American  society  today.^ 
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Consumers  would  transmit; the  matter,  per- 
haps with  its  own  advisory  fecommendation. 
"The  Department  would  ilso  receive,  eval- 
uate, act  upon,  and  dissemitiate  information 
helpful  to  consumers,  including  information 
concerning  commercial  and  trade  practices 
adverse  to  their  economic  interest. 

"The  Department  would  al$o  be  responsible 
for  conducting  surveys  rel£|tlng  to  the  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  consumen). 

"Section  9  of  HH.  7179  aiithorlzes  the  De- 
partment to  conduct  and  knake  public  de- 
tailed economic  surveys  aj^e.  investigations 
which  relate  to  the  econoqaic  Interests  of 
consumers.  The  authority'  extends  to  sur- 
veys and  Investigations  of  tbe  market  opera- 
tions of  broad  sectors  of  out  economy  as  well 
as  to  the  operations  of  spedlfic  corporations. 
Information  received  by  theiDepartment  con- 
cerning the  cost  of  produdtton  or  distribu- 
tion of  any  product  by  any|  Corporation  may 
be  made  public  only  In  a  IfOrm  which  does 
not  disclose  such  InformaHlon  with  respect 
to  any  particular  corporation.  This  section 
also  prohibits  the  Department  from  engaging 
in  any  program  of  testing  for  the  purpose  of 
determining,  as  among  the  products  of  differ- 
ent producers,  the  relative  merits  of  suitabil- 
ity of  products  of  any  class  or  type. 

"Section  8  of  the  bill  ti^ansfers  the  con- 
sumer responsibilities  of  cortaln  agencies  to 
the  new  Department  wherte  their  activities 
may  be  more  effectively  putiued.  These  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  Pood  and  Drug  Adnvhistration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  i  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

"(2)  The  Division  of  Prftes  and  Cost  of 
Living   of   the   Bureau   of 
Department  of  Labor; 

"(3)  Home  Economics  ttesearch  Branch 
and  the  Human  Nutrition  Research  Branch 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the 
Department   of   Agriculture:    and 

"(4)  Those  elements  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  which  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine  to  be 
engaged  primarily  in  research  with  respect 
to,  or  the  testing  of,  articles  Intended  for 
use  by  consumers".    Id.  at  33-34. 

''This  was  made  clear  \a  two  Interviews 
with  Representative  Rosen-IBal. 

*  Id.  at  34. 

"Id.  at  202  (statement  b^  Edwin  S.  Rocke- 
feller on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States) .  Mr.  Rockefeller 
stated,  in  addition,  "Some  66,000  employees 
were  said  to  be  Involved  In  these  programs  at 
an  annual  cost  of  almost  81  bUllon".    Ibid. 

"Address  by  Commisslona'  Mary  Gardiner 
Jones,  Federal  Trade  Oommlasion,  "The  Role 


tabor  Statistics, 

I 


This  nation  is  not  without  history.  There 
is  a  pstst  that  can  be  studied  to  determine 
how  best  to  shape  the  future.  There  is 
experience  which  will  allow  for  making  a 
choice.  If  such  is  needed,  between  the  ad- 
ministrative agency  and  the  Executive  as  the 
best  means  for  forwarding  the  well  being  of 
consumers. 

Almost  thirty  years  ago  the  Congress  faced 
the  problem  of  defining  consumer  Interest. 
The  Supreme  Court,  Interpreting  that  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
allowing  the  agency  to  condemn  "unfair 
methods  of  competition,"  In  a  false  adver- 
tising case  required  the  FTC  to  prove  that 
competitors  might  be  Injured;  consumer  de- 
ception did  not  suffice.'^  By  implication  the 
Court  held:  (1)  Competition,  not  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer,  was  the  overriding 
thnut  of  the  prohibition  against  "imfair 
methods  of  competition."  (2)  Consumer 
deception  does  not  necessarily  result  In  in- 
Jury  to  competition. 

"To  the  Commission's  great  credit  it  was 
not  unduly  discouraged  by  this  decision  and 
it  made  the  most  of  the  clear  opportunity 
presented  by  forcefully  seeking  Congressional 
approval  of  a  consumer  protective  function.'* 
And  the  Congress  to  Its  credit  reacted;  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  of  1938  was  en- 
acted." The  statute  offered  no  itemization 
of  those  wrongs  which  the  FTC  was  to  at- 
tack In  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  To 
do  so  would  by  Inference  "exclude  those 
things  which  are  not  cataloged."  "    The  ap- 


of  Administrative  Agencies  As  Instruments 
of  Social  Reform,"  before  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  New  York  City, 
Sept.  7,  1966,  at  pp.  8-0  (mimeo.) ,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  Commissioner  Jones'  address: 
"The  two  most  significant  developments 
affecting  our  scx;iety  today  are  the  new  status 
which  the  ordinary  affluent  citizen  is  de- 
manding and  assuming  in  our  marketing 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  almost 
total  alienation  and  exclusion  from  the  cul- 
tural, economic,  social  and  political  life  of 
our  society  of  our  racial  minorities  and 
poverty-stricken  citizens.  Ilie  consumer  is 
beginning  to  emerge  as  a  positive  factor  in 
his  own  right,  who  does  not  want  to  be  a 
mere  passive,  pliant  beneficiary  of  business' 
goods  and  services,  but  who  wants  in  f  tu;t  to 
be  an  active  participant  in  the  process  of 
selecting  the  goods  for  purchase  on  the 
market.  Such  clarion  calls  as  'the  con- 
sumer's right  to  know'  are  a  direct  response 
to  what  in  the  past  has  too  often  been  too 
cavalier  a  disregard  by  business  of  consumers 
as  anything  more  than  objects  toward  which 
to  direct  their  advertising  messages,  and  in 
whose  purported  Interest — as  seen  by  busi- 
ness— their  goods  were  designed,  fashioned 
and.  Indeed,  created. 

"It  is  unlikely  that  the  reorientation  In 
thinking  which  is  required  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  new  self -awareness  and  demands  of 
consumers  will  create  violent  controversy. 
Rather,  the  major  problem  will  be  to  make 
certain  that  the  shift  occurs  and  that  the 
consumer  is  in  fact  permitted  to  take  a  larger 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  many  activi- 
ties which  ars  directed  towards  his  welfare". 

•FTC  T.  Raladam  Co.,  283  U.S.  643  (1931). 
For  an  excellent  discussion  of  Commission 
litigation  In  this  area  see,  Weston,  Deceptive 
Advertising  and  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion: Decline  of  Caveat  Emptor,  24  Fed.  B.J. 
548  (1964). 

»  24  Fed.  B.  J.  at  661. 

»52  Stat.  114  (1938).  16  U.S.C.  62  (1966). 

"  Hearings  on  H.R.  3143  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 75th  Cong.,  ist  Sees.,  at  15  (19^7). 


preach  rather  was  to  declare  imlawful  "un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  com- 
merce." 

From  the  Congress  came  an  expansive 
grant  designed  to  allow  the  consumer  a  voice. 
Indeed  even  a  v^ted  interest,  through  the 
enforcement  machinery  of  an  IZMlependent 
agency.  The  Federal  Trade  Ccanmlsslon. 
The  difficulties  that  subsequently  arose  were 
such  that  could  not  be  anticipated  by  the 
Congress  or  the  agency. 

In  the  first  instance  the  Conimission,  per- 
haps from  the  very  beginning,  was  unable 
to  understand  that  consumer  Interests  were 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  which 
further  competition.  Indeed,  one  wonders 
whether  the  Commission  in  seeking  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Congress  endeavored  merely 
to  overrule  the  Court's  declsiim  which  drew 
a  line  between  the  interests  of  business  as 
contrasted  to  those  of  the  citizenry.  Did 
the  Commission  attempt  to  remove  a  pro- 
cedural burden,  or  reach  toward  a  new  goal 
In  going  to  the  Congress?  The  answer  is 
found  in  this  exchange  between  Senator 
Wheeler  and  Commissioner  Davis: 

"The  Chairman  (interposing).  In  other 
words,  a  concern  might  be  carrying  on  de- 
ceptive and  unfair  practices  and  might  not 
have  any  competitor  who  would  be  affected 
by  it  in  dollars  and  cents.  And  the  Court 
held  in  that  Raladam  case  as  I  understand 
it,  that  unless  a  competitor  were  absolutely 
losing  money  you  could  not  stop  him. 

"Mr.  Davis.  .  .  .  Since  then  the  Commis- 
sion has  taken  to  always  develop  a  showing 
of  cwnpetition  and  of  injury  to  competitors. 
It  has  constituted  an  onerous  burden  upon 
the  Commission  and  the  Government  and 
that  is  true  even  in  a  case  where  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  member  of  Industry  by  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  Induces  the  buying 
public  to  purchase  his  product — I  say  even 
if  it  is  obvious  that  to  the  extent  those 
methods  bring  trade  to  him  they  take  away 
from  his  competitors,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that."  » 

For  an  agency  Initially  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  preventing  "unfair  methods 
of  competition"  the  mistake  was  pardonable. 
It  is  a  difficult  enough  task  to  maintain  con- 
ditions of  fair  dealing  between  competing 
businesses.  Nevertheless,  the  lines  of  dif- 
ference, of  separation  of  consumer  from 
business  exist  and  must  be  realized. 
Choices  r.ust  be  made;  and  the  Congress  in 
the  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  authorized  the 
agency  to  make  those  choices.  The  only 
condition  imposed  was  that  in  the  event  of 
confilct  between  competing  interests  there 
be  a  balancing,  and  an  articulation  of  the 
rationale  of  decision. 

Let  generalization  give  way  to  specifics. 
It  Is  well  to  set  forth  some  examples  of  com- 
peting interests.  We  can  begin  with  some- 
thmg  as  minuscule  as  a  pricing  representa- 
tion. To  tell  a  consumer  that  an  Item  wUl 
be  sold  for  $10.00  when  in  fact  it  wiU  be 
parted  with  only  at  $15.00  Is  deceptive.  It 
la  Just  as  wrong.  Just  as  misleading  to  tell 
a  consumer  that  an  item  usually  is  sold  for 
$20.00,  when  in  fact  it  Is  sold  tor  $15.00  and 
then  offer  a  "bargain"  clearance  for  $16.00.'" 

These  are  simple  observations  to  which 
few  would  object  in  principle.  It  is  the  ap- 
plication that  becomes  difficult.    Take  the 


••Hearings  on  S.  3744  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  74tli 
Cong.,  2nd  Sees.,  at  6  (1936). 

"Much  of  the  discussion  that  follows  la 
based  on  Baum,  Memorandum  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommlssion  of  Deceptive  Pricing,  8 
Antitnwt  Bull.  949(1968). 
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■utomettve  Induatry.  Hone  deny  Its  Im- 
portKBoe  to  tbe  economy.  All  know  the  an- 
nual gmme  of  price  camp«rlsona,  of  con- 
fuilOB  aprlnglng  from  a  Imt  aought  and  Im- 
properly uMd  by  the  laduetry."  ICaxrafao- 
torers  are  required  to  place  a  suggaated  llat 
prloe  on  each  car  sold;  and  dealera  are  for- 
Mdden  to  remore  the  atlckers.  Yet,  In  all 
aaTe  a  few  altuatlooe*  the  atlcker  prloe  la 
unrekllatle;  It  to  not  the  selUng  price,  but 
rather  a  convenient  tool  for  the  purpoee  of 
bargaining.  Put  another  way,  the  eUcker 
denlea  tba  consumer  the  truth,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  prtee  at  which  the  car  to  sold  In 
J>to  tnkd*  area.  He  to  met  with  eonfuaton 
that  the  dealer  frequently  oompotmds. 
-  The  falae  bargaining,  bowever,  stUnutotes 
aalea:  connimen  beUere  they  are  the  redpl- 
enta  of  dtocounta.  Where  they  ml^t  heal- 
tate  If  the  truth  were  known;  they  rush  to 
accept  the  baaeleas  sticker  deducUon.  They 
are  deoelTed.  but  the  fruit  of  their  decep- 
tion fMds  the  nation's  economy.  False  price 
adTertUing  stlmuUtes  sales:  it  allows  cutting 
prloea.  m  turn,  pressure  to  eased  on  manu- 
facturers to  reduce  prices;  volume  increases 
while  the  unit  price  to  stabilized.  Prom 
false  advertising,  it  can  be  argued,  all  derive 
benefit;  the  success  of  the  manufacturer 
means  higher  wages  to  employees  who  also 
are  consumers.  Similarly  the  succees  of  the 
manufacturer  means  success  for  hto  sup- 
pliers and  their  employees. 

The  argument  for  deception  to  not  without 
merit.  That  thto  to  so  may  be  Indicated  by 
the  inaction  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommU- 
alon.  Mot  a  single  complaint  has  been  Issued 
to  test  the  legitimacy  of  the  auto  "sticker". 
Hot  a  single  public  statement  has  been  made 
formally  challenging  the  right  to  use  a  spe- 
clilc  piece  of  Federal  legislation  in  contraven- 
tion of  a  firm  public  policy  against  deceptive 
advertising  embodied  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act." 


MTbe  Statute,  known  as  the  Monroney 
Bill,  the  Disclosure  of  Automobile  Informa- 
tion Act,  73  Stat.  325  (1958),  15  U.S.C.  1231- 
83  (10A3),  oompeU  manufacturers  to  label 
new  oars  with.  Inter  aUa,  "the  retail  price 
of  such  autoowblles  suggested  by  the  man- 
ufacturers. .  .  ."  "n»e  primary  purpose  of 
the  act  was  "to  prevent  nxtobrandlng,  abuse 
of  caravan  car  prices  and  .  .  .  'packing'  .  . 
Plymouth  Dealers'  Association  of  Northern 
Callfomla  v.  United  SUtes,  27S  F.  2nd  128, 
134  (9th  Clr.  1960),  rehearing  denied. 

"Thto  to  not  Intended  to  deny  the  fact 
that  some  lines  of  automobiles  are  sold  at 
the  manufactxirers'  suggested   Ust   price. 

"In  at  least  two  Commission  matters  ap- 
pellate courts  touched  on  the  reUtlonship 
of  the  Disclosure  of  AutomobUe  Informa- 
tion Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  Giant  Food.  Inc.  v.  FTC,  322  F.  2nd 
9T7.  982  (D.C.  Cir.  1963):  Baltimore  Luggage 
Company  v.  FTC,  296  F.  2nd  608.  611-12  (4th 
Cir.  1961). 

Not  the  agency,  but  the  respondents  raised 
the  disclosure  act  as  a  defense  to  their  own 
false  pre-tlcketlng.  Both  circuits  rejected  the 
argument  not  on  the  grounds  that  the  dto- 
elocure  act  allowed  for  fictitious  pre-tlcket- 
lng. but.  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  de- 
signed In  part  to  prevent  that  very  thing: 
"It  to  quite  obvious  that  the  Automobile 
Information  Dtodoanre  Act  was  enacted  In 
the  effort  to  remedy  a  situation  peculiar  to 
the  automobUe  Industry  brought  about  by 
wideaprewt  fraudulent  or  deceptive  prac- 
tices principally  indulged  In  by  retailers. 
The  Act  does  indicate  that  jtre-ticketinff  per 
se  to  not  iOegal,  bst  the  CommittUm  doe*  not 
to  contend.  There  U  noOting  in  thia  Act  to 
tnMemta  that  MtttUme  or  deeeptiva  pre- 
tlcketlng  hat  Congreetional  approval."  (Km- 
phasto,  added)  396  P.  3nd  at  613;  see  also. 
833  P.  and  at  982. 


The  difllciilty  In  drawing  lines.  In  delineat- 
ing the  IntarMts  of  the  tmnmrntm^  as  con- 
trasted to  the  bualnaaa  commanlty.  In  fath- 
omlng  the  dlftarenoe  between  "watalr  meth- 
ods of  oompetltloii"  and  "unflatr  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practleea".  to  one  that  goes  beyond  a 
single  industry.  It  to  one  that  so  expert  an 
agency  as  the  FTC  with  an  aceretlan  of  more 
than  60  years  experience  has  sometimes  al- 
lowed to  be  forgotten. 

Again,  consider  the  area  of  pricing  repre- 
sentations and,  more  specifically,  list  prlcee. 
Slowly,  palnfuUy  over  a  period  of  several 
years  the  PTC  evolved  a  pattern  of  detailed 
regulation  over  list  pricing.  The  result  was 
freedom  to  advertise  the  truth,  and  denial 
cf  the  right  to  speak  falsely.  In  framing 
the  controls,  the  criteria  for  measuring  right 
from  wrong,  the  agency  relied  upon  the  spirit 
of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  antedating  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Act:  "There  to  no  duty  resting 
upon  a  citlaen  to  suspect  the  honesty  of 
those  with  whom  he  transacts  btislness. 
Laws  are  made  to  protect  the  trusting  as 
weU  as  the  susplclo\is.  The  best  element 
of  business  has  long  since  decided  that  hon- 
esty should  govern  competitive  enterprises, 
and  that  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor  should 
not  be  relied  upon  to  reward  fraud  and  de- 
ception." •» 

The  regulations  formulated  by  the  agency 
were  promulgated  in  Guides  Against  Decep- 
tive Pricing.  Ltot  prices,  the  most  frequently 
used  form  of  comparative  pricing,  had  to  re- 
flect "the  usual  and  customary"  or  the  "pre- 
vailing price  in  the  trade  area"  where  the 
representation  was  made.  To  advertise  a  ltot 
price  required  the  businessman  to  ascertain 
what  the  greater  volume  of  goods  sold  for 
In  hto  trade  area,"  And  the  courts  accepted 
thto  ruling  by  the  agency,  which  had  the 
duty  to  sift  facts,  and  on  the  basto  of  its 
expertise  render  an  interpretation."  Yet,  it 
was  not  long  after  the  courts  backed  the 
FTC  that  the  very  same  agency  reconsidered 
Its  long  developed  position.  Henceforth,  Ust 
price  comparatives  could  be  used  so  long  as 
they  reflected  "substantUl  sales  by  principal 
retail  outlets."  •*  So  long  as  some  Important 
stores  sold  at  the  list  price,  regardless  of  the 
greater  volume  index,  that  sufficed.  Why  the 
Commission  switched  positions  can  only  be 
a  subject  for  speculation.  We  suggest  that 
one  reason  must  have  been  the  constricting 
effect  of  the  old  regulations  on  comparative 
pricing  represenUtlons."  The  effect,  how- 
ever, on  those  who  could  deceive  was  made 
clear  In  Revco  D.S.,  Inc.  -  The  Commission 
concerned  Itself  with  ltot  price  claims  by  a 
retail  drug  chain.  The  staff  argued  that  the 
"list"  used  did  not  reflect  either  the  ustial 
or  customary  prices  of  the  goods  sold  In  the 
trade  area,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  ac- 
counted for  "substantial"  sales  under  the 
new  guides.  For  the  Commission  majority 
neither  test  was  relevant;  the  ltot  was  per- 
mitted: 

"Unless  and  untU  discount  selling  in  a 
partlctilar  area  has  become  so  prevalent  as 

*  PTC  T.  Standard  Educational  Society,  302 
V3.  112,  116  (1937). 

"See.  2  CCH  Trade  Reg.  Bep.  #7897  (Jan. 
8.  1964). 

»  Giant  Pood.  Inc.  v.  FTC.  333  P.  Snd  977 
CD.C.  Clr.  1963;  cf.  Weston,  DecepUve  Ad- 
vertising and  the  Federal  Trade  Commtoalon: 
Decline  of  Caveat  Emptor,  34  Fed.  BJ.  648, 
567.  nte.  138. 

•0  Commissioner  Maclntyre's  ludd  dissent 
in  Revco  D.S.,  Inc.  I%t.  8676  (June  38.  1966) 
makea  the  potnt  with  aome  force.  See.  pg. 
8.  nte.  8.  of  hto  dtoesnt. 

o  See.  Bava,  ICemorandum  to  the  ftdaral 
Trade  OoauntoslOB  or  Deceptive  Prieisc  8 
AnUtnut  BuU.  949  (1968). 

"Dkt.  8576  (June  38.  1966). 


to  produce  a  breakdown  in  the  retail  price 
structure,  and  what  were  formerly  the  regu- 
lar prices  are  adhered  to  by  only  a  few  Iso- 
lated, atypical  sellers  and  are  no  longer  rep- 
reaentatlTe  of  the  general  price  level  in  the 
area,  retail  prloe  comparisons  caimot  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  deceptive  .  .  ."• 

The  Commission  in  the  matter  of  ltot  prices 
failed  to  remember  the  danger  of  false  adver- 
ttoing  In  its  concern  for  promoting  compe- 
tition. The  agency  failed  to  recall  what  a 
reviewing  court  said  as  recently  as  1062: 
"Its  vice  to  Its  deception  and  the  understand- 
able Inability  of  the  price  conscious  con- 
siuner  to  control  hto  urge  to  make  a  'good 
buy',"  "  The  fault  fotmd  with  the  PTC  U  not 
that  it  decided  in  favor  of  a  kind  of  compe- 
tition, but  rather  than  It  evidently  did  not 
weigh  consumer  Interests  in  arriving  at  a 
dectolon." 

m 

There  to  stlU  a  second  area  of  difficulty  that 
to  less  easy  to  document.  The  Congress  af- 
forded the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  broad 
grant  of  power:  Unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  commerce  were  declared  unlaw- 
ful. Falling  upon  the  PTC  was  that  wide  dis- 
cretion to  strike  or  afllrm  questioned  activi- 
ties. It  was  not  unusual,  therefore,  when 
nutters  of  great  moment  were  being  weighed. 
for  political  influences  to  make  themselves 
felt." 

Let  the  recent  story  of  cigarettes  serve  to 
Illustrate.  In  1965  the  Commission  promul- 
gated Cigarette  Adverttolng  Ouldee"  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  its  staff,  and  released  to 
the  public  in  the  Interest  of  obtelnlng  vol- 
untary, simultaneous,  and  prompt  coopera- 
tion by  those  affected.  It  was  through  im- 
plementation of  the  Guides  that  the  then 
Chairman,  Earl  W.  Klntner,  was  able  to  an- 
nounce on  February  6,  1960:  ".  .  .  (T)here 
will  be  no  more  tar  and  nicotine  claims  in 
cigarette  adverttolng.  .  .  .  (T)hese  claims  are 
being  eliminated  simultaneously  and  on  an 
industry-wide  basU  because  the  individual 
claims  were  confusing  to  the  public  and  pos- 
sibly misleading  In  view  of  the  absence  of  a 


"Majority  opinion  at  pg.  14.  Commis- 
sioner Maclntyre  In  hto  dissent  asked:  "Does 
the  majority  here  mean  that  a  price  cannot 
be  fictitious  unless  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  sales  in  the  trade  area  in  question 
are  below  the  higher  comparative  price? 
Perhaps  the  majority  here  to  equating  "sub- 
stantial" with  "overwhelming"  or,  con- 
ceivably, it  to  simply  eliminating  the  concept 
of  substantiality  which  was  introduced  in 
the  Revised  Pricing  Guides.  If  thU  sentence 
signifies  what  It  seems  to  mean,  then  in 
effect  the  word  "substantial"  has  been  read 
out  of  the  Guides,  tor,  as  a  practical  matter. 
a  finding  of  fictitious  pricing  to  precluded 
unless  none,  or  only  mlnuscuto  percentage, 
of  the  sales  in  a  parUctilar  area  are  at  a 
higher  comparative  price.  That  to  a  strin- 
gent standard,  indeed."  at  p.  7. 

MHelbroe  Watch  Co.  v.  PTC.  810  F.  2nd 
865,  869   (1962),  cert,  denied,  372  U.S.  976, 

"See,  Bainn,  Antitrust  Functions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission:  Area  Discrimina- 
tion and  Product  DifferentUtion,  24  Fed,  B,J. 
679,600-08  (1964). 

"See.  Baum  and  Baker,  "Enforcement, 
Voluntary  Compliance.  And  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission."  38  Ind.  L.J.  322,  376 
(1963).  "The  Commission,  though  charac- 
tertoed  as  an  independent  agency,  to  buffeted 
by  congressional  and  business  pressures  each 
with  a  view  aa  to  how  the  agency  might 
better  meet  lU  statutory  obUgatlons.  The 
end  result  of  moltataoetad  pressiues  might 
well  blunt  effective  Commission  action." 

"  CCH  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  1  7863.53. 
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satisfactory    uniform    testltog    method    and 
proof  of  advantage  to  the  sihoker."  " 

Health  claims  were  stnick;  the  way  was 
paved  for  the  action  finally  taken  by  the 
PTC  on  June  22, 1064 :  Disclosure  was  ordered 
m  advertising  and  on  digarette  packages 
of  the  danger  of  smoklng.*>  Pressured,  how- 
ever, by  Congress,  which,  la  turn,  reflected  to 
some  extent  the  influence  of  the  tobacco 
lobby,  the  Conunlsslon  rflented.  It  post- 
poned the  operative  effect  <|<  its  ruling.  Con- 
gress filled  the  void;  on  January  1,  1965,  the 
FederaX  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  was  passed.  Until  July  1,  1969,  the  ciga- 
rette industry  which  speeds  approximately 
1100  million  annually  on  (tdvertislng  was  to 
be  left  untouched;  in  advertising  no  affirma- 
tive disclosure  of  harmful  effects  from  smok- 
ing could  be  sought  by  the  FTC.  All  that 
was  demanded  was  an  Innocuous  legend  un- 
seen by  the  impulse  buyer:  "Caution:  Cig- 
arettes may  be  harmful  tot  your  health."  " 

Congressional  Interdlctldn  of  agency  action 
did  not  end  after  the  question  of  affirmative 
disclosure  was  resolved.  The  Impact  of  par- 
tial rejection  by  the  Cohgress  as  a  body 
softened  the  Commission.  Individual,  pow- 
erful Congressmen  pressed  for  what  must  be 
described  as  a  further  weakening  of  those 
regulations  affecting  clgt^rette  adverttolng. 
They  asked  and  caiised  the  Conunlsslon  to 
reopen  the  tar  and  nlcotfae  derby."  Their 
argiunent  was  that  compejtltlon  would  force 
manufacturers  to  strive  fof  less  tar  and  nico- 
tine content  once  dlsclosuf'e  was  permitted.'^ 
In  this  regard  it  is  well  to  note  what  one 
representative  of  a  major  cancer  research 
center  said:  ".  .  .  tests  ban«  shown  that  the 
smoke  of  certain  filter  brands  Introduced 
during  the  past  year  has  almost  Identical  tar 
and  lUcotlne  contents  lU  their  nonfllter 
namesakes." "  I 

The  point  of  the  clgai-^tte  story  to  not 
whether  the  Congress  oi  the  Conunlsslon 
was  correct.  Rather,  the  object  of  the  nar- 
ration to  to  demonstrate  ttmt  when  consum- 
er and  business  interests  idash,  even  in  the 
context  of  a  statute,  political  considerations 
may  become  dominant.  !  The  question  to 
whether  an  independenti  agency  has  the 
capacity  to  make  political,'  determinations. 

Conunlssioner  Jones  of  ^tie  FTC  In  a  most 
revealing  speech  indicated  that  any  Inde- 
pendent admlntotratlve  agency  laclu  such 
capacity:  "Unlike  an  Exeintlve  department, 
an  agency  does  not  act  wlt;h  the  power  of  the 
Administration  behind  ill.  Indeed,  one  of 
Its  most  significant  characteristics  to  its  rela- 
tive Isolation  from  the  body  politic — in  other 

"Reprinted  In  CCH  trade  Reg.  Rep. 
1 7853,51.  The  primary  simport  for  the  Com- 
mission's iKMltion  in  pf^venting  the  tar 
derby  came  from  P.  Lor^llard  Company  v. 
PTC,  186  P.  2nd  52  (4th  Cl».  1950) . 

"The  moving  force  fo»  extended  regtila- 
tlon  was  the  report  and  foldings  of  the  8\iz- 
geon  General's  Advisory  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health.  Of  this  report  a  Senate 
conunlttee  noted:  ".  .  .  no  permanent  medi- 
cal or  scientific  body  undertaking  a  sys- 
tematic review  of  the  evidence  has  reached 
conclusions  opposed  to  tfaiose  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Advisory  Committee"  which  found 
that,  "cigarette  smoking  U  a  health  hazard 
of  sufficient  importance  ill  the  United  States 
to  warrant  appropriate  remedial  action".  S. 
Rep.  No.  196,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  p.  8  (1966) . 

"  See,  CCH  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  J  7939. 

"BNA  AnUtrust  and  Trade  Reg.  Rep., 
AprU  12,  1966.  p.  A-6;  Id-.  June  14.  1966.  p. 
A-18. 

"  td..  June  14. 1966,  p.  aUs. 

"Ibid. 
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words,  its  essential  political  loneliness.  Thto, 
agencies  must  operate  always  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  when  they  engage  in  a  course  of 
action  which  may  encounter  opposition  from 
within  their  parental  body,  they  must  face 
the  Congressional  ire  without  any  political 
backing.  If  an  agency  should  decide  to  Ini- 
tiate a  new  policy  or  a  new  interpretation 
of  its  enabling  statute,  or  even  to  apply  an 
old  interpretation  to  a  new  set  of  facts,  it 
must  make  that  decision  in  the  knowledge 
that  if  the  issue  backfires  or  creates  a  con- 
troversy, it  will  stand  alone  In  defense  of 
Its  action.  By  the  same  token,  if  the  agency 
takes  a  position  which  evokes  the  Ire  of  the 
Executive  branch,  its  members  must  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  Executive  displeasure 
could  reflect  Itself  in  a  refusal  to  reappoint 
them  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms''.^ 

Political  neutrality  to  a  demanding  state. 
It  compels  an  agency  not  to  vary  from  the 
norm,  to  implement  only  those  policies  which 
reflect  a  "national  consensus"."  Agencies 
must  not  offend  those  groups  possessing  sig- 
nificant political  representation.  Perhaps  It 
was  this  feeling  which  led  Commissioner 
Jones  to  say  that  the  FTC's  "responsibilities 
are  not  directly  Involved  In  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  minority  rights  or  in  the  elimination 
of  poverty"." 

By  statute  the  FTC  to  very  much  Involved 
in  each  of  the  areas  mentioned  by  Conunto- 
sloner  Jones.  Indeed,  as  the  Commissioner, 
herself,  later  said:  "The  war  against  poverty 
has  revealed  in  a  shocking  and  dramatic 
fashion  the  extent  to  which  the  low-income 
cons\imers  are  unsophisticated  in  the  ways 
of  the  marketplace,  completely  unaware  of 
their  legal  rights,  wholly  dependent  on  the 
seller  for  the  credit  which  they  need  In  order 
to  pwcbase  the  goods  they  want,  and  psy- 
chologically and  financially  helpless  to  cope 
with  the  high-pressure  salesmanship  and 
glowing  promises  which  are  daily  directed 
to  them  in  a  barrage  of  adverttolng  messages 
and  by  the  door-to-door  peddler  or  glib,  fast- 
talking  sailesman"." 

The  facts  and  the  confession  of  an  FTC 
Conmilssloner  make  thto  clear:  A  means 
must  be  found  at  the  enforcement  level  to 
make  political  decisions  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer.  Independent  agencies,  like  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  lack  the  support 
necessary  to  do  thto.  Yet,  it  would  be  erro- 
neous to  dismiss  independent  agencies,  like 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  from  playing 
a  major  role  in  consumer  protection.  Not 
always  need  the  threat  of  "politics"  assume 
reality. 

IV 

One  approach  to  shaping  the  form  and 
substance  of  a  Department  of  Consumers  is 


to  understand  and  better  those  programs 
initially  designed  for  the  consumer.  By 
bringing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
a  level  of  efficient  operation  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  fathom  with  some  specificity  those 
areas  beyond  the  reach  of  the  agency, 
though  technically  within  its  jurisdiction 
ambit."'* 

Study  cf  a  rather  precise  type  to  needed." 
With  the  consumer,  and  more  particularly 
the  poor,  as  the  focal  point  of  investigation 
the  study  assumes  a  context.  What  the  poor 
need,  to  Illustrate,  to  action  at  the  local  level, 
not  general  consumer  conferences  in  the 
cloistered  halto  of  Washing^n,  D.C."  What 
has  the  FTC  done  to  bring  its  power  over 
deceptive  and  unfair  practices  to  bear  in  the 
city,  in  the  neighborhood,  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual ghetto  stores?  What  kind  of  ma- 
chinery exists  for  reaching  the  hundred 
major  metropolitan  markets  where  the  con- 
sumer does  most  of  his  buying?  *> 

The  answer  to  the  questions  can  be  found. 
To  illustrate,  in  1959  furniture  dealers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  invited  to  a 
meeting  where  comparative  pricing  claims 
were  discussed.  Following  a  rigorous  ques- 
tion and  answer  period,  the  Prc  "then 
solicited  voluntary  agreements  to  comply 
with  the  Guides  (Against  Deceptive  Pric- 
ing)". It  was  then  said:  "The  results  of 
thto  meeting  have  been  such  that  we  (the 
FTC's  then  Bureau  of  Consultation)  are  now 
considering  plans  for  continued  iise  of  the 
same  procedure  in  the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia 
and  other  areas  of  the  country  which  ap- 
pear to  offer  similar  opportunities  for  suc- 
cess"." 

The  hopes  verbalized  were  never  pursued. 
What  could  have  had  a  meaningful  impact 
on  the  poor "  was  crushed  by  a  new  Com- 
mission. From  a  new  Chairman,  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  came  ttito  explanation  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  local,  city-wide  enforcement  pro- 
grams: ".  .  .  (T)he  city-wide  meetings  nec- 
essarily    involved     the     Commission     very 


"  Commissioner  Jones'  address,  supra,  note 
27  at  pp.  22-23. 

"  Id.  at  p.  29. 

"  Id.  at  p.  32.     ; 

"Id.  at  p.  39.  The  Conunlssioner  added: 
"The  low-income  consumer  has  very  special 
needs  with  respect  to  the  information  which 
he  needs  to  have  In  order  to  ventxu'e  into  the 
marketplace  and  protect  himself  from  being 
deceived,  particularly  about  the  terms  of  a 
bargain  which  he  to  piuportedly  making  of 
hto  own  free  will.  Without  some  rudimen- 
tary marketing  know-how.  Including,  as  a 
minimum,  the  know-how  as  to  what  ques- 
tions to  ask,  and  what  hto  basic  rights  as 
a  consumer  are,  the  less  advantaged  seg- 
ment of  our  population  is  left  an  easy  prey 
for  those  who  would  be  unscrupulous." 
IMd. 

t 


"  For  certain  purposes  the  FTC  may  serve 
as  a  study  model.  From  an  investigation 
in  some  depth  we  may  learn  what  questions 
to  ask  other  agencies  stdminlstering  con- 
sumer-protection programs. 

"Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  (D.  N.J.) 
evidently  had  this  in  mind  when  he  proposed 
the  establtobment  of  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  FTC.  See.  News  Release 
from  Senator  Williams'  office.  June  22.  1964. 
(mimeo.);  see  also,  Baum,  FTC  Citizens'  Ad- 
visory Committee,  17  Ad.  L.  Rev.  201  (1965). 

Senator  Williams  indicated  that  the  FTC 
was  reacting  with  some  favor  to  hto  proposal. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  "seek- 
ing opinions  from  representative  groups  on 
the  proposed  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
.  .  ."  And  there  was  recently  created  within 
the  agency  an  Office  on  Federal-State  Co- 
operation. Letter  from  Senator  Williams  to 
Prof.  Daniel  Baum.  April  20, 1965. 

"See.  Statement  by  former  Chairman, 
Earl  W.  Klntner,  "Some  Matters  of  Current 
Common  Interest  to  Furniture  Retailers  and 
to  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,"  before 
the  National  Retail  F^lmiture  Association, 
Chicago,  HI.,  Jan.  6,  1960,  at  p.  2  (mlmeo.). 

•>  Note,  38  Ind.  L.J.  455,  457  (1963) . 

"  1960  FTC  Ann.  Rep.  at  82. 

"  At  this  point  it  to  weU  to  recall  that  the 
role  of  the  PTC  to  to  protect  "the  public — 
that  vast  multitude  which  Includes  the  Ig- 
norant, the  xinthinklng  and  the  credulous, " 
.  .  .  quoted  In  Charles  of  the  Rltz  Corp.  t. 
PTC,  143  P.  2nd  676,  679  (2d  Clr.  1944). 
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dMply  In  buslzkM*  practice*  at  Um  ret«U 
lerel,  gCtaa  In  sttuattoiM  whcr*  our  Juris- 
diction WM  qumtlon*bU,  If  It  •zl«ted  at  all. 
(Purtbar.)  Umm  mMtlngt  brought  together 
•uch  a  dlvarae  group  of  buelnessmen 
that  often  the  problems  raised  by  one  group 
bore  no  relatlonablp  to  the  problons  of 
others  in  attendance  and  logic  dictated  that 
more  effective  action  could  be  taken  along 
industry  lines,  as  we  are  now  attempting."  ** 

It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Chairman  spoke 
only  for  hln»elf.  In  lB<t3  the  Commission 
HtMotoMirt  a  ease  which  would  have  given  It 
Jurisdiction  for  local  action.  It  refused  to 
rule  whether  the  mere  <llasemlnatlon  of  ad- 
vertising In  Interstate  oomznerce  sufficed  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Oommlaston  Act  to  come 
Into  play.*  And  It  was  after  thU  ruling 
that  the  olty-wlde  programs  were  no  more. 

Tet.  If  the  Commission  had  attended  to 
deceptive  practices  such  as  pricing  claims 
on  an  industrywide  basis,  all  would  not  have 
been  lost.  But  this  the  Commission  did 
not  seek.  Instead,  it  so  diluted  the  Quldee 
Against  Deceptive  Pricing  that  manufac- 
turers were  afforded  a  wide  discretion  In 
bow  truthful  they  oould  be.** 

The  redted  illustration  poinU  to  the  kind 
of  study  which  those  concerned  with  the 
consumer  oould  initiate.  It  would  allow  for 
agency  effectlvenees  to  be  gauged.  It  might 
point  the  way  not  only  for  new  direction,  but 
also  Institutional  reform.  Thus,  It  can  be 
asked:  If  there  had  been  an  Independent 
general  eoansel,  poeteertng  the  right  of  appeal 
at  least  to  a  Court  of  Appeals,  would  tl:  e  1963 
dismissal  hav«e  stood?  "  Or,  for  that  ciatter, 
would  the  Commission  have  dlsmlsaiid  the 
case  In  the  first  instance?  Further,  If,  let  us 
say,  the  President's  Committee  on  Consumers' 
Interests  bad  the  power  and  Intervened  tn 
those  proceedings  leading  to  a  dilution  of 
the  Otildes  Against  Deceptive  Advertising, 
what  would  the  agency  have  done?  *■ 


••See,  Baum,  "Programs  of  Knforcement: 
Comment  and  Correspondence  Betweer.  Con- 
Uieesiiiiiii  BousH  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission." 16  Ad.  L.  Bev.  43.  40  (1963) . 

•>  By  this  time  President  Kennedy  had  ap- 
pointed a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission.  S.  Klein.  3  CCH  Trade  Beg. 
I  15703  (Feb.  33.  1963).  From  niUng  twa 
Conunlssloners  dissented. 

*  Supra,  note  50. 

"  It  may  be  that  poUUcal  influences  always 
will  bear  upon  agency  decision-making. 
Through  an  Independent  general  counsel, 
however,  there  may  be  the  opportunity  to 
preserve  somewhat  the  position  of  the  con- 
sumer— ^for  the  general  counsel  would  be  re- 
quired to  act  as  an  advocate,  not  an  impar- 
tial decision-maker. 

**Both  Senators  Kkmnsdt  and  JAvrrs  en- 
dorsed this  proposition  on  a  much  broader 
scale.  See,  Consumer  Hearings,  supra,  not* 
1,  at  136.  Senator  Ksmmidt  said:  "There  U 
MM  feature  of  Congressman  Bosxmthal's  bill 
which  I  believe  deserves  special  mention.  I 
speak  e<  the  provision  that  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  proposed  new  Department, 
acting  through  a  qMClal  consumer  counsel, 
to  Intervene  as  a  party  before  any  Fedeial 
regulatory  agency  when  the  economic  Inter- 
ests of  the  consumer  are  Involved. 

"I  bellere  that  we  should  not  wait  for  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  before  experimenting 
with  that  concept. 

"Pettaaiis  the  Frsatdent  by  executive  order 
oould  autlMKlM  a  qMolal  aeeltant  for  con- 
sumer affaln  to  appear  In  admlnlBtrattve 


The  Boeenthal  bill  may  permit  a  respon- 
sible body  of  Congress  to  ask  not  only  these 
questions,  but  many  more.  The  bill  provides 
the  opportunity  for  a  re-examination  of 
•■giMtiwg  consumer  legislation.  And  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  the  poor,  provide  the 
catalyst  for  action  now. 


OPENINO  OF  THE  218T  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KEUL.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing the  floor  this  morning  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
21st  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  Is  convening  today  at 
the  VH.  headquarters  In  New  York  City. 

Mr.  l^^eaker,  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  18th  General  Assembly  which  met 
during  the  fall  of  1963.  I  regret  to  say 
that  many  of  the  problems  which  con- 
fronted the  United  Nations  at  that  time 
are  still  with  us  today,  facing  the  dele- 
gates to  the  21st  General  Assembly. 

The  paramount  problem  continues  to 
center  on  the  issue  of  financing.  Because 
of  the  refusal  of  some  members  to  pay 
their  assessments,  the  United  Nations  Or- 
gamization  Is  In  serious  difficulties:  its 
Immediate  working  deficit  has  been  esti- 
mated at  between  $33  and  $52  million, 
while  the  overall  delinquencies  were  in 
excess  of  1150  million  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year. 

Even  though  a  number  of  countries 
have  made  qiecial  payments  to  the 
United  Nations,  in  an  attempt  to  help 
the  Organization  out  of  its  financial  diffl- 
eulUes,  the  deOeit  in  the  current  accounts 
Is  sizable  and  seriously  impatrs  the  Or- 
ganization's ability  to  fulfill  its  vital  mis- 
sions, particularly  In  the  field  of  peace- 
keeping operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago.  In  address- 
ing myself  to  this  subject,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  United  Nations  cannot  discharge 
Its  fimctlons  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
peace  and  economic  and  social  improve- 
ment In  the  world  unless  all  of  its  mem- 
bers fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  the 
Organization.  What  I  said  then  is  stUl 
100-percent  valid.  I  hope,  therefore  that 
the  nations  which  are  delinquent  In  pay- 
ing their  assessments  will  reconsider 
their  positions  and  pay  up  their  arrears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenges  whleh  face 
the  United  Natlona  today  are  graver  than 


proceedlnci  so  that  we  ooold  have  some  ex- 
perience by  wlUeh  to  Judge  the  value  of  this 
proposal.  I  think.  Mr.  Ohalrman.  that  It  Is 
most  worthwhile". 


ever.  Such  issues  as  Vietnam,  the  nu- 
clear test  ban.  disarmament,  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, peacekeeping  operations,  and 
"I4>artheid,''  will  be  discussed  during  this 
General  Assraably.  There  Is  little  pros- 
pect that  the  United  Nations  will  be  able 
to  make  headway  in  resolving  some  o( 
these  Issues  until  its  financial  house  is 
put  in  order. 

The  need  for  effective  and  responsible 
UN.  presence  in  the  world  needs  no  elab- 
oration on  my  part.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  a  forum  In  which  the  cause  of 
peace  can  be  advanced.  The  United  Na- 
tions also  provides  the  means  for  recon- 
ciling international  differences,  for  medi- 
ating conflicts,  for  championing  human 
rights,  and  tar  Improving  the  material 
condition  of  man.  Its  achievements  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  have  been  im- 
pressive. Its  accomplishments  in  the 
years  to  come  can  be  even  more  signlfi. 
cant.  But  the  Organization  must  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  to  do  its  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  countries 
of  the  world  which  are  truly  interested  in 
world  peace  wlU  not  allow  the  United  Na- 
tions to  falter  at  this  crucial  Juncture  cf 
history.  If  the  United  Nations  falls,  this 
will  be  a  much  more  dangerous  and  un- 
happy world.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  not  allow  tills  to  ha];H>en. 


BANK  EARNINGS  SKYROCKET  WITH 
HIGHER  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 6,  1065,  the  Federal  Resene 
Board  followed  the  recommendation  of 
the  Umkers  and  raised  interest  rates  to 
the  highest  level  in  about  40  years.  It 
Is  now  possible  to  see  how  the  bankers 
have  fared  imder  the  Interest  rate  in- 
crease as  compared  to  the  public  and  the 
remainder  of  the  economy.  The  earn- 
ings reports  for  73  leading  banks  reveal 
that  these  banks  Increased  their  earnings 
an  average  of  more  than  13>4  percent  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1966  as  compared 
to  the  first  6  months  of  1965. 
MAKM.  noma  ntcsBAn  as  bssult  or  December 

FBHWU.  XXSXXVX  ACTION 

While  these  banks  were  increasing 
their  profits  more  than  13^4  percent  as  a 
result  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ac- 
tion, 11  leading  savings  and  loan  organi- 
lationa  listed  in  the  Standard  k  Poor's 
Stock  Collide  showed  a  decrease  of  45  V2 
percent  in  earnings  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1966  as  compared  with  the  first  6 
months  of  1965.  Ibose  who  desired  to 
purchase  homes  have  been  required  to 
pos^wne  the  purcliase  or  to  obligate 
themselves  to  pay  unreasonable  Interest 
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rates  for  years  into  thf  future,  thereby 
resulting  in  the  expendltxire  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  additional  funds  that  would 
not  have  been  required  in  the  absence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  acUon.  This  same 
home  buyer  has  been  cs^oght  in  the  mid- 
dle on  coi^sumer  prices.  The  Associated 
Press  has  recently  reported  that  whole- 
sale food  prices  climbed  1.3  percent  in  the 
month  of  August.  In  addition,  the  con- 
sumer and  home  buyer  will  be  required 
to  pay  even  larger  sums  In  taxes  to  pay 
the  higher  interest  rates  which  are  be- 
ing paid  by  the  Government  on  Govern- 
ment obligations. 

CONSUKXaS  AND  BOMEBuitRS  SUFFEX  FKOM 
RDERAL  RXSKEVX  ACTION 

Yet,  if  these  consumers  and  home  buy- 
ers were  fortunate  enough  to  have  made 
some  small  Investments  in  securities  con- 
sidered to  l>e  safe  over  the  years,  and  had 
selected  bonds  and  utility  stocks,  they 
would  have  suffered  severe  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  ndsibg  Interest  rates 
to  these  high  levels.  Bonds  and  utilities 
have  been  widely  held  by  retired  people, 
widows  and  orphans,  and  those  who 
could  not  afford  losses.  If  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  stock  had  been 
purchased  on  the  last  day  of  November 
1965,  Just  prior  to  the! Interest  rate  in- 
crease on  December  61  1965,  the  pur- 
chaser would  have  seei^  this  stock  drop 
19.1  percent  as  the  dirtct  result  of  this 
action.  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  the 
electric  utility  stocks  llsited  in  the  Stand- 
ard &  Poor's  Stock  Guide  that  are  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  £^change.  If  one 
share  of  each  of  these  electric  utility 
stocks  had  been  purchased  at  the  end 
of  November  1965,  Just  prior  to  the  in- 
terest rate  Increase,  the  purchaser  would 
have  seen  his  investment  drop  an  aver- 
age of  22.7  percent.  Investments  which 
have  afforded  safety  to  people  of  limited 
means  over  the  years  have  not  been  safe 
Investments  under  the  high  interest  rate 
policy,  for  the  first  consideration  in  an 
Investment  Is  the  presenatlon  of  capital. 

Although  the  intere^  rate  increase 
served  to  upset  the  ecoiiomy  and  to  cause 
losses  of  millions  of  dollars  for  persons 
with  small  savings,  the  August  report  of 
the  Department  of  cfinmerce  reveals 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  action  did  not 
control  inflation.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  states  that  price  increases  in 
the  first  half  of  1966  were  larger  and 
more  widespread  than  in  any  compa- 
rable tlmespan  in  the  current  economic 
advance.  The  Department  of  Conunerce 
reports  that  industrial  prices  showed  a 
sustained  rise  throughout  the  first  half 
of  1966,  and  that  in  Joly  the  wholesale 
price  index  registered  one  of  the  largest 
monthly  Increases  of  ^966 — 0.5  percent 
seasonally  adjusted.  Hie  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  has  never  explained  how 
they  concluded  that  these  industrial 
companies  would  redtice  their  prices 
while  paying  higher  fciterest  rates,  or 
how  they  concluded  that  these  t'nmpanipg 
would  not  continue  to  borrow  funds  and 
pass  the  Increase  on  to  the  coasaaam. 


PUCX  mCHXASES  DUX  TO  SfCXXASX  IN  MOKTOACX 
INTKSKST     BATES 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that  the  rise  in  wholesale  industrial 
prices  has  been  more  pronounced  In  1966 
than  in  1965  and  has  been  widespread 
among  major  industrial  groups. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  states 
that  rising  prices  of  consumer  services 
have  been  noteworthy  for  their  magni- 
tude in  the  past  few  months.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  concludes  that — 

Prices  Of  household  services  are  being 
pushed  upward  prlmarUy  by  increasing 
mortgage  Interest  rates. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  further 
reports  as  follows: 

Total  loans  and  Investments  combined, 
seasonally  adjiisted,  rose  nearly  $3  billion  as 
loans  Increased  sharply  and  the  liquidation 
of  holdings  of  U.S.  Oovernment  securities 
persisted. 

Operating  with  restricted  reserves,  mem- 
ber banks  have  become  more  frequent  visi- 
tors to  the  Reserve  Banks'  discount  windows. 
In  July,  borrowings  averaged  $770  million, 
as  compared  with  $670  million  in  June. 
With  excess  reserves  kept  at  very  low  levels, 
net  borrowed  reserves,  which  are  often 
watched  as  a  rough  measure  of  monetary 
policy,  climbed  sharply  to  $445  million  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  July.  This  indicator 
averaged  $130  million  and  $326  million  for 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of  this  year. 

Interest  rates  and  bond  yields  have  re- 
sponded to  the  credit  shortage  by  rising  to 
highs  not  seen.  In  many  Instances,  In  more 
than  a  generation. 

The  September  1966  report  of  Data  Digests, 
Inc..  sets  forth  a  list  of  banks  with  earn- 
ings figures  for  the  1st  6  months  of  1966 
and  the  1st  6  months  of  1965;  the  at>er- 
age  increase  in  earnings  was  13.28  percent 
in  the  1st  half  of  1966  over  the  1st  half  of 
1965 


The  September  1966  report  of  Data  Digests, 
Inc.,  sets  forth  a  list  of  banks  with  earn- 
ings figures  for  the  1st  6  months  of  1966 
and  the  1st  6  months  of  1965;  the  aver- 
age increase  in  earnings  too*  13S8  percent 
in  the  1st  half  of  1966  over  the  1st  half  of 
1965 — Continued 


Fnmlngslst 
6  months 

1966 

1)165 

Bank  of  New  York 

$2.63 
2.37 
1.66 
3.80 
2.07 

12.10 
1.33 
1.80 
1.48 

$2. 2* 
2  24 

BT.  New  York 

riiiirter.  New  York 

1  62 

Chaae  Miinliattan... 

2  17 

Clxmlcal  Bank  New  Ye*  Trust 

Empir*  Trust 

2.00 
10.08 

Fedpratton  Bank 

1  30 

First  National  City 

1  70 

Franklin  .\aUonal 

Kings  County.  Lafayette.      

1.26 

Manufacturers  Hanover 

Morgan  Guaranty.. .... . . 

2.10 
3.31 
3.63 
3.44 
Z36 
1.80 
1.M 
2.60 
2.28 
3.60 
1.82 
6.41 
2.07 
1.90 
Z88 
2.W 
i73 
L77 
1.S7 
1.28 

hn 

S.SS 
L«8 
1.43 
1.30 
.tt 
LIB 
1.47 

1.96 
3  31 

United  States  Trust 

2  30 

First  National  (Boston) 

2  IS 

New  England  Merchants 

2.05 

States  Bank  A  Trust 

1.62 

ContinentftJ  llliiiols  NatlonsL 

1  46 

First  NalkMial  (Chicago) 

2. 18 

Harris  Tru.st  *  Savings 

L85 

Northern  Trust .1 

Central  Nntlnnsl   

ZOB 

Cleveland  Trust 

National  City...- 

1.79 

Union  Commerce  Bsnk 

167 

Detroit  Bank  &  Trust 

Maoafactuftrs  Natknial . 

zr 

Z47 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 

ZSO 

Bank  of  America  N.T.  *  BJt 

BankofCeJMoralaNJl..    .       

nrocktrXlitiMtmt                  ,      , 

First  National  (Oregon) J 

■esttle-nrat  NattooaL 

Security-First  NaUenal 

Union  Bank  (Los  Anceks) 

U.S.  NaUoiKM  Orsem 

Lao 

147 
LIS 
1.81 
1.88, 
1.47 
1.40 
I  gg 

Vallsy  NattoBsi  (fSettx) 

Wells  Varao  Bank 

ridellty-mtedelpbla  Tmat. 

.60 
l.U 
3.16 

Earnings  for 

e  months 
tbroogb  June 

1966 

1966 

$1.42 
2.37 
3.  S3 
3.15 
1.17 

.96 
1.23 

.67 
3.34 
1.44 

2.87 
1.44 
2.23 
1.64 
1.73 
3.08 
3.87 
1.72 
1.78 
1.67 

i.ao 

3.31 
3. 35 
tl.88 
1.01 
Z32 
ZSO 
Z73 
1.84 
1.42 
Z13 
Z63 
3.28 

$1  25 

(iirurd  Trust  Bank 

2  12 

PlilliMlelplua  National „ 

Provident  National 

Bank  of  Southwest  N.A.  (Houston)... 

First  City  National  (Houston) 

First  National  (Dallas) 

2.10 
ZSO 
1.06 
.87 
1  16 

Republic  .\alioual  (Dallas) 

65 

AniiTicau  Fletclicr  (Indianapolis) 

Citizens  A  Southern  (Ueorela) 

Connecticut   Bank   &   Trust  (Hart- 
lord) 

Z02 
1.12 

2  61 

County  Trust  (White  PlaUis) 

1  37 

Fidelity  Union  Trust  (Newark) 

First  Bank  Stock  (Minneapolis) 

First  4  Merchants  ( Richmond) 

First  National  (Atlanta) 

Z05 
1.51 
1.61 
1  68 

First  National  (Maryland) 

2  01 

First  National  (Memphis) 

I  56 

First  National  (St.  Louis) 

1  66 

First  Nationul  State  (Newark) 

Hartford  National 

1.43 
1  30 

Indiana  Nallonal  Bank 

2  06 

lndustrl.1l  National  (Providence) 

Lincoln  Kochesler  Trust 

Zll 
1  & 

Mar>iand  National  Bank. 

.02 
I  94 

Mellon  National  (Pittsburgh) 

Z64 

Mercantile  Trust  (St.  Louis) 

ZS4 

National  Newark  Essex 

1. 64 

North  Carolina  National    

1.25 

Pittsburgh  National 

I  91 

RigRS  National  (Washtagton,  D.C.)... 
Stave  Baniol Albany 

ZM 
Z45 

Union  Planters  (Memphis) 

Union  Trust  (Maryland) 

a72 

LIO 
.86 

Z72 

Wachovia  Bank  <t  Trust 

.95 

Western  Peun.syl  vaniaNational  (Pitts- 
burgh)  

.93 

Total 

I6L38 

142.40 

Although  there  were  substantial  in- 
creases In  the  earnings  of  banks  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1966  as  compared 
with  the  first  6  months  of  1965,  follow- 
ing the  Increase  In  Interest  rates  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  on  December  6, 
1965,  there  were  substantial  decreases  In 
the  earnings  of  the  savings  and  loan  or- 
ganizations. The  earnings  figures  which 
follow  for  the  first  6  months  of  1966  as 
compared  with  the  first  6  months  of  1965, 
were  obtained  from  the  Standard  li 
Poor's  Stock  Guide,  and  show  a  decrease 
of  45.5  percent  In  earnings  for  the  period: 


Earnings  for 

6  montlis 
through  June 

1966 

1966 

Financial  Federation. 

First  Charter  Financial 

$L2» 

L36 

.46 

L14 

.19 

L26 

.7* 

.44 

.45 

.08 

.96 

tass 

.92 

First  Fbianclal  Corp.  of  the  West...... 

Fhst  LlDooln  Financial 

.38 
.30 

First  Sore^  Corp 

.26 

Gibraltar  Financial  of  CalHnmla 

Uakm  Financial  Corp 

.80 
.64 

United  Ftaaacial  of  CalUbmIn 

Imperial  Corp.  of  Ainerk».       ..    . 
F«  West  Financial  Corp 

.28 
.42 
.08 

Trans  Coast  Investment. 

.14 

Total 

aa* 

4,60 
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Price  drops  in  declrie  utility  ttock*  following  interest  rate  inrrea»r  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  on  Dec.  6,  1965  (New  York  Slock  Exchange 

ttocks  listed  in  Stock  Guide  of  Standard  d:  Poor's  Corp.) 


Ariiona  Public  Service 

Atluntie  City  Electric 

Baitbnon-Oas  A  Electric 

Hoston  Edison 

(kroUn*  Power*  Light 

Central  Hudsoo  Gu  St  Electric 

Central  niinois  Llfht 

Central  nitnois  Public  Service 

Central  Maine  Power 

Cincinnati  Um*  Electric 

CleTeUuid  Electric  lUuminatlnii 

CotumbusA  Southern  Ohio  Elrctric 

Commonwealth  Edison 

Consolidated  Edimn 

Conaumets  Power 

Dayton  Power  di  Light 

Detroit  EdlMui 

Duquesne  Light 

Empire  District  Electric 

Florida  Power , 

Florida  Power  *  Light - 

UuU  States  UtUitles 

IlawaUan  Electric „ 

Houston  Light  A  Power 

Idaho  Power 

Illinois  Power 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light 

Interstate  Power 

Iowa  Electric  Light  it  Power 

lowa-nilnols  Gas  A  Electric 

lows  Po»-er  it  Light 

Kansas  City  Power*  Light 

Kansas  Gas  A  Electric 

Kansas  Power  A  Light 

Kentucky  Utilities 

Long  Island  Lighting 


Price, 

Not.  30, 

IMS 


Price. 

Sept.  12 

1W6 


$24*4 

28 

» 
44 
», 

2L». 

21 '5 

17*^ 

35 

SDH 

32' i 

4AH 

'^ 
26»« 

mi 

28 
27H 

**H 

71' J 

Wi 

43)1 

28K 

»« 

24 
2«> 
30 
33 

:'P, 

20 

27 
27H 


Lows  of 
lIMitt 


S24 

■mi 
bo's 
35 
41 

20' i 

20' i 

I6H 

22»i 

3S>1 

31H 

40*. 

31U 

40H 

■M>i 

08' i 

27>, 

'T 

39<j 

22 
38 

28»« 

■im 

22' s 

.'J 

2li 

27«« 

31 

27 

W'i 

2^ 

25 


LmiLsviPe  (Ills  A  E!«lric  (Kentucky)... 

MiiiiiesolH  Power  A  Light 

Missouri  Public  Service 

)loiit:uia-I)i>kota  Ctllilies 

Montana  Power , 

Nevada  Power 

New  York  Stale  Electric  *  Gas 

Niaeara  Mohawk  Power 

Nortlii'ni  Stales  Power  (Minnesota) 

Ohio  EduMii 

Oklahoma  Gas  A  Electric 

Orange  A  Rocklaiid  I  tilitlcs 

I'arilic  Gas  A  Electric 

Penn  Power  A  Light 

I'hiliulelphla  EU-clric 

Public  ."^tTvlce  of  Colorado 

Public  Service  o(  Indiana 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas..,.- ..; 

PuKct  Sound  Power  A  Light 

Rochester  Gas  A  Electric 

St.  Joseph  Light  A  Power 

San  I>i(^f[o  Gas  A  Electric 

Suvaiinah  Electric  A  Power 

South  Carolina  Electric  A  Gas 

Southern  Callfoniia  Edison 

Southern  Indiana  Gas  A  Electric 

Tampa  Electric 

Toledo  Edi.<on : - 

I'nion  Electric  of  .MLssouri...^. 

I'tah  Power  A  Light 

Virginia  Electric  A  Power 

Washington  Wuler  Power 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power 

Wisconsin  Publk:  Service_ 

Total _ 


Price. 

Not.  30. 

11WS 


138' -i 
31H 

28:  ■ 


4I> 

381 


46! 

26>; 

34H 

28H 

30 

32'i 

87.'; 

36'H 

36H 

61K 

30H 

36' i 

»&H 

IVH 

44; 

26^ 

32?J 

40% 

34«i 

28*4 

40^ 

28-5 

41H 

*V,i 

23*4 

33 

21H 


2.52187 


Price. 

Sept.  12. 

1966 


$27W 

23^1 
30« 
28'i 
30V 
34>4 
21« 
2»H 
25fi 

28' 
2»,'4 
2»H 
31% 

21H 

4m 

31ii 

33 

26 

17!S 

36>i 

19K 

28 

31*^ 

29H 

27 

^. 
30>ii 
41  Ji 
21  J< 
24« 
17M 


2, 07a  07 


Lowsof 
1866 


»27ii 
2ITi 
•---'». 
2» 
■M 
28 
34':. 
20H 
27»4 
23', 

23"; 

24' i 

27 

28' i 

28 

19>i 

3871 

28!H 

3l'a 

2S 

V'i 

mi 
!;'» 

27 

3I<4 

26'; 

24'! 

2H'i 

22 

28 

38'4 

20', 

2>iii 

17!i 


1,949.76 


SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  HIT  HAEID- 
EST  BY  HIGH  INTEREST  RA'-CES, 
WALL     STREET     JOURNAL     SAYS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  suf- 
fers when  high  interest  rates  are  im- 
posed on  the  economy? 

I  have  always  contended  that  it  is  the 
small  man,  the  consumer,  the  farmer, 
and  the  small  businessman,  who  gets  hit 
first  and  the  hardest. 

Today,  the  Wall  Street  Jourruil  carries 
an  excellent  survey  of  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  country.  This  survey 
establishes  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  the 
small  businessman  who  is  pushed  to  the 
wall  by  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
mcmey. 

It  Is  the  small  businessman  who  must 
borrow  to  meet  practically  every  need  of 
his  business.  He  does  not  have  massive 
sums  of  retained  earnings,  as  do  most  big 
businesses,  to  meet  the  cost  of  inventory 
and  modernization  and  expansion.  Un- 
like the  big  businesses,  he  does  not  have 
the  friends  among  the  directors  of  the 
big  banks.  Unlike  the  big  businesses,  he 
cannot  pay  the  under-the-table  pre- 
miums to  obtain  the  necessary  loans. 

Many  small  businesses  today  are  on 
the  verge  of  collapse  because  we  have 
done  nothing  In  this  Congress  about  high 
Interest  rates. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  care- 
fully this  Wall  Street  Journal  article. 


(FrcHn  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  20, 
1966]. 
Feeling  the  S417ESzb:  Tight  Monet  Is 
HuBTiNG  Small  Bttsiness;  Will  Christ- 
mas Sales  Sufteb? — New  TV  Deai.er  CanT 
Obtain  Loan;  Dallas  Grocer  Drops  Plans 
To  Spruce  Up  Store — The  President's 
Irate    Cousin 

Any  easing  of  the  nation's  money  squeeze 
won't  come  too  soon  for  many  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

For  many,  the  big  time  of  the  year — the 
pre-Christmas  selling  season — lies  Just  ahead. 
If  money  remains  very  tight  in  coming  weeks, 
many  fear  they  will  irretrievably  lose  precious 
sales.  Small  businessmen,  of  course,  gen- 
erally are  harder  bit  by  tight  money  than 
their  large  competitors,  who  ncHrmally  can 
obtain  bank,  loans  more  readily  and  more 
cheaply. 

Many  of  the  dozens  of  small  businessmen 
interviewed  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
port that  tight  money  already  Is  hurting 
their  c^>erations. 

Among  those  affected  is  Walter  Vlnlng. 
a  Dallas  grocer  who  reports  he  la  a  fourth 
cousin  of  President  Johnson.  ("My  sister 
figured  It  out,"  he  says.  "My  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Johnson.") 

Mr.  Vlnlng  reports  he  was  planning  re- 
cently to  q>ruce  up  his  store,  built  In  1937 
and  little  changed  since  then.  "I  was  going 
to  clean  out  some  of  this  junk — buy  a  new 
frozen  food  box  and  a  dairy  case,  and  do 
some  remodeling."  the  grocer  recalls,  "but  I 
Just  stopped.  I  went  to  the  bank  and  they 
wanted  7V4%." 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  Mr.  Vlnlng  blames 
the  high  cost  of  money  on  bis  famous  rela- 
tive. "Tou  know  that  big  man,  that  LBJ?" 
he  asks.  "That  big  man  Is  my  fourth  cous- 
in, but  I  figure  that  blood  la  not  as  thick 
as  reasoning.  Something's  got  to  level  off — 
maybe  the  President's  popularity." 

Arthur  Stiroakl,  who  owns  two  pet  shops 
in  Cleveland,  has  run  Into  similar  difficulty. 


"a  state  or  UMBO" 

"I  decided  last  January  to  open  a  new 
shop,"  says  the  pet  dealer.  "But  now  the 
whole  project  Is  in  a  state  of  Umbo — I'm 
not  going  ahead  with  It  until  I  see  what  this 
money  market  Is  going  to  do."  He  estimates 
he  would  have  to  borrow  $8,000  to  $10,000  to 
open  a  new  shop,  and  says  he  Is  "not  wor- 
ried" about  the  shop  making  a  profit.  "But," 
he  adds,  "I'm  concerned  that  I  may  not  be 
able  to  get  all  the  money  I  would  need,  or 
that  I  may  have  to  shell  out  a  terribly  high 
Interest  rate  If  I  do  get  It." 

One  worry  Mr.  Suroski  does  not  have  is 
any  fear  that  tight  money  will  prompt  his 
customers  to  cut  back  their  purchases. 
"People  will  spend  money  on  their  pets."  he 
declares,  "regardless  of  what  else  happens." 

However,  not  all  businessmen  Interviewed 
are  so  fortunate.  Bud  Corrlgan,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Noll  Equipment  Co.,  a  Cleveland 
dealer  In  used  machinery,  gives  this  report: 
"I  had  a  small  machine  shop  operator  in  here 
this  morning.  He  wanted  to  buy  a  $30,000 
grinding  machine  from  us,  but  his  bank  told 
him  fiatly  they  wouldn't  lend  blm  any  more 
money.  He  couldn't  find  any  other  lender 
either." 

The  manager  of  a  New  Tork  jewelry-store 
chain  that  sells  mostly  on  credit  reports  th.it 
"collections  are  getting  more  dllBcult."  He 
suggests  that  many  of  his  customers  are  find- 
ing it  more  difficult  to  obtain  personal  loans. 
often  used  to  pay  off  their  credit  purchases 
of  jewelry  and  other  merchandise.  "Every- 
one is  complaining,"  the  jeweler  says. 

PhU  Frank,  part-owner  of  a  Houston  toy- 
store  chain,  says  that  fully  50Tc  of  his  annual 
bustness  comes  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  and  he  is  concerned  about  the 
possible  effect  of  tight  money  on  toy  buyers. 
"If  somebody  shoots  down  Santa  Claus,  we're 
all  sunk,"  he  says.  Adding  to  bis  worries, 
Mr.  Frank  says.  Is  the  fact  he  stocked  up  for 
the  holidays  back  In  early  spring,  before  the 
money  squeeze  became  so  severe,  and  he  must 
begin  paying  tor  tbs  merchandise  next 
month. 
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Another  uneasy  entrep  rtnetir  Is  William 
wnght.  owner  of  Viking  fS^rts.  a  ski  shop 
on  San  ntrndseo^  Mi<i^et  Street.  Mr. 
Wright  is  beginning  to  take  delivery  now  of 
orders  placed  last  May  and  June  for  the  tra- 
ditionally busy  weeks  juat  ahead.  He  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  equipment  in  November, 
December  and  January,  he  says,  and  plana  to 
begin  approaching  banks  ttx  loans  in  Decem- 
ber. "I  expect  (the  tight  money  situation) 
to  be  straightened  out  by  then,"  he  remarks, 
adding  that  if  it  Isnt  he  cd|Ud  face  a  dUHctilt 
time.  I 

The  money  squeeze  ttQems  particularly 
troublesome  for  neophyte  4mall  businessmen. 

Richard  Anderson  of  Marion,  SJ>..  la  a  cas« 
In  point.  The  30-year-Ql4  Mr.  Anderson,  a 
former  creamery  employee  whose  wife  works 
to  help  support  their  family  of  three  children, 
get  up  shop  eight  numths  ago  as  a  television 
dealer  in  Marion,  a  farming  community  of 
800.  Btislness  was  brisk  at  the  beginning; 
credit  rating  services  considered  Mr.  Ander- 
son a  reasonably  good  risk  and  suppliers 
noted  with  satisfaction  tnat  he  was  prompt 
is  paying  his  bUls. 

Thus  it  came  as  a  Jollj  to  Mr.  Anderson 
when  a  routine  loan  application  several  weeks 
ago  for  $3,000  to  finance  fall  and  Christmas 
Inventories  was  rejected  ont  of  hand.  The 
ttory  was  the  same  wherever  he  went.  "With 
money  so  scarce,  we  can  lOBke  better  use  of 
our  funds  elsewhere,"  hs  VfM  told  by  one  fi- 
nance company  in  a  nearby  town.  "It's  bad. 
but  nobody  is  willing  to  stick  his  neck  out  for 
a  new  businessman  these  days." 

The  impact  of  tight  money  is  severest,  per- 
haps, where  small  businessmen  not  only  are 
new  but  also  Negro.  Aubney  H.  Edwards,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Interracial  Council  for  Business  Oppor- 
tunity, a  nonprofit  group  to  aid  Negro  busi- 
nessmen, said  yesterday  that  "Negro  small 
businessmen  are  having  an  even  tougher  time 
getting  loans  than  their  white  coiuiterparts. 
A  major  reason  for  this  is  that  many  are  new 
In  business."  To  help  eSse  the  pinch,  he 
said,  his  chapter  plans  to  guarantee  bank 
loans  to  Negro  entrepreneur. 
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NATIONAL  POSTAL  UNION  DE- 
MANDS REFORM  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  SYSTEM  | 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


^here   objection 


The   SPEAKER,    Is 
to  the  request  of  the  jgentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectlda. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  return  our  monetarjr  system  to  the 
control  of  the  people  of  ^e  United  States 
is  gaining  growing  recognition  through- 
out the  country.  I 

Today  I  have  recelvQd  a  letter  from 
Sidney  A.  Goodman,  president.  National 
Postal  Union,  outlining  his  organiza- 
tion's emphatic  stand  in  support  of  the 
concept  that  our  monetaoy  system  should 
serve  the  people. 

As  the  National  Postlal  Union  recog- 
nizes, the  Federal  Reserve  System  today 
operates  as  a  separata  government  in 
Washington.  It  Is  not  accountable  to 
anyone  except  the  banking  indtistry 
which  controls  Its  policies  and  actions. 

The  Federal  Reserve  does  not  come  to 
the  Congress  for  appropHations  as  do  all 


other  governmental  agencies,  instead. 
It  finances  its  operations  from  liAerest  on 
142  billion  worth  of  UJ3.  tXHids  which  it 
holds  In  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  These  are  bonds  whkh  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  paid  for  once.  Yet. 
the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to  demand 
and  receive  $1.7  billion  In  Interest  an- 
nually on  these  paid-up  bonds.  If  these 
bonds  were  taken  away  fnnn  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and 
marked  paid,  since  they  have  already 
been  paid  once,  our  national  debt  would 
be  $42  billion  less. 

The  Federal  Reserve  finances  Its  far- 
flung  and  ofttlmes  secret  operations  out 
of  this  massive  sum.  It  does  not  account 
for  this  sum  of  money  and  It  does  not 
have  any  type  of  Independent  audit.  So 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
American  people  are  left  completely  in 
the  dark. 

This  is  why  the  Federal  Reserve  can 
operate  In  a  maimer  which  benefits  the 
few  against  the  needs  and  the  wishes  of 
the  many.  This  is  why  we  have  such 
destructively  high  Interest  rates  today. 
This  is  why  the  pleas  of  the  consumer, 
the  small  businessman,  the  farmer,  and 
groups  representing  the  little  man  In  our 
society,  fall  on  deaf  ears  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

I  commend  the  National  Postal  Union 
for  speaking  out  In  the  public  Interest 
against  the  machinations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sjrstem.  I  hope  that  all  their 
70,000  members  will  take  an  active  role 
in  getting  this  message  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  resolution  on 
Interest  rates  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  National  Postal  Union  at  its  national 
convention  in  Washington,  D.C.,  August 
15-18: 

A  Resolution  on  Interest  Rates  bt  thk 
National  Postal  Union 

Whereas  Wright  Patman,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  declared  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
have  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  as 
membership  dues  in  the  private  American 
Banking  Association,  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
invariably  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
welfare  of  the  average  consumer  and  user 
of  money,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
time  and  time  again  shown  that  it  considers 
itself  completely  independent  of  anyone, 
under  present  laws,  and 

Whereas  its  latest  policies  have  resulted  in 
the  highest  level  of  interest  rates  that  con- 
sumers must  pay,  thus  resulting  in  Increased 
inflation;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  National  Postal  Union  in 
convention  assembled  at  Washington,  D.C.,  Is 
opposed  to  this  Independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  urges  Congress  through 
Constitutional  powers  and  responslbUlty  to 
curtail  this  Independence  as  outlined  in 
various  proposals  of  Chairman  Patmak,  In 
order  to  make  the  money  creating  monopoly 
of  the  banking  system  a  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  the  master. 


NEW  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  JAPAN 
MAKES  "MAIDEN"  SPEECH  BE- 
FORE JAPAN-AMERICA  SOCIETY 

Mr.    MATSUNAOA.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


madcs  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  ttae  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
climate  of  relationship  between  two  na- 
tions is  often  determined  by  the  Ambas- 
sadors who  represent  their  respective 
countries.  I  should  therefore  like  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  speeches  that  were  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Ryuji  Takeuchi,  Ambassador 
of  Japan,  and  the  Honorable  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  newly  commissioned  UJS.  Am- 
bassador-designate to  Japan.  The  highly 
lauded  speeches,  one  of  which  was  Am- 
bassador Johnson's  "maiden"  iH>eech  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan,  was  eloquent- 
ly delivered  at  a  dlimer  held  In  their 
honor  by  the  Japan-America  Society  of 
Washington.  It  was  my  distinct  pleasure 
to  be  present  at  the  affair  and  to  hear 
them  both. 

Ambassador  Takeuchl's  address  was 
received  very  warmly  by  the  society 
members  as  was  his  introduction  of  Am- 
bassador Johnson  in  which  he  said: 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  in  Ambas- 
sador Johnson  we  have  the  right  man,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  place. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  previously 
traveling  together  with  Ambassador 
Johnson  from  Washington  to  Hawaii  on 
the  presidential  plane  and  of  listening  to 
our  new  Ambassador  to  Japan.  I  can  ap- 
preciate and  agree  with  Ambassador  Ta- 
keuchl's esteeming  introduction.  Indeed. 
Asian-American  relationships,  as  well  as 
Japanese-American  partnership  should 
continue  to  improve  under  the  capable 
diplomacy  of  America's  new  Ambassador 
to  Japan.  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  although  he 
is  faced  with  the  monumental  task  of 
filling  a  void  left  by  the  resignation  of 
our  former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Edwin 
O.  Reischauer. 

The  Japan-America  Society  dinner 
which  was  capably  chaired  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Hodges  was  held  at  the  Inter- 
national Inn,  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Wednesday,  September  14,  1966.  Com- 
posed largely  of  distingxiished  people  who 
resided  in  both  countries,  the  society  is 
headed  by  honorary  trustee.  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk ;  and  honorary 
president.  Ambassador  Takeuchi.  Lt. 
Oen.  Clovls  Byers,  retired.  Is  president 
and  Mr.  Mike  Masaoka  is  vice  president 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Because  there  is  much  substance  in 
them,  I  submit  the  speeches  of  Ambas- 
sadors Takeuchi  and  Johnson  before  the 
Japan-America  Society  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  the  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to 
peruse  them. 

Address  bt  His  Ezcellenct  Ambassador  Rtujx 
Takeuchi  Before  the  Japan-America  So- 
ciett  or  WASHiNOTOir,  September  14,  1966 
General  and  Mrs.  Byers.  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.   Johnson,   ladies   and   gentlemen,   it   is 
always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
meet    my    fellow    members    of    the    Japan- 
America  Society   of   Washington. 
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This  siunm«r  has  b««n  a  very  busy  tlm«  for 
me,  starting  with  my  attendance  at  the  U.S.- 
Japan  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  In  early  July.  Since 
that  time.  I  have  traTelled  to  Okinawa. 
Alaska  and  South  America,  and  have  only 
Just  returned  to  Washington. 

During  this  time  I  have  been  more  and 
more  impressed  by  the  close  ties  that  bind 
our  two  countries  in  a  Pacific  partnership, 
and  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  impor* 
tance  of  continued  efforts  to  maintain  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  our  two 
peoples.  Though  the  role  that  each  of  us 
has  to  play  in  the  world  of  today  la  of  neces- 
sity different,  the  main  objectives  of  our  re- 
spective policies  are  strikingly  similar  for  two 
countries  separated  by  the  wide  Pacific. 

The  Japan-America  Society  of  Washing- 
ton Is  an  Important  link  in  the  chain  ot 
friendship  and  understanding  that  we  are 
striving  to  establish  between  our  two  peoples. 
The  core  of  the  membership  Is  the  dedicated 
group  we  have  here  tonight,  most  members 
of  which  have  had  the  happy  opportunity  of 
living  in  both  of  our  countries  at  one  time  or 
the  other  In  their  careers.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  this  nucleus  will  attract  more  and 
mwe  citizens  who  are  interested  In  learning 
to  know  and  to  xmderstand  Japan  and  the 
Japanese. 

Tonight  Is  a  very  bai^y  occasion  for  me 
for  another  reason.  Quite  often,  on  occasions 
such  as  tonight,  I  am  the  main  speaker,  and 
that  consciousness  does  not  allow  me  to 
really  enjoy  my  dinner.  Tonight  I  have 
enjoyed  an  excellent  meal,  secure  Ir  the 
knowledge  that  somebody  is  to  speak  after 
me.  and  that  I  am  merely,  so  to  speak.,  the 
herald  who  announces  the  arrival  of  the  hero 
on  the  scene. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  my  old  frtenl  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Alexis 
Johnson,  the  new  Ambassador  to  Japai,  As 
many  of  you  may  already  know.  Ambassador 
Johnson  started  his  distinguished  career  as 
a  Language  Attache  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Tokyo  In  1935.  My  own  career  with 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  started  In  1927. 
but  In  1936.  I  was  back  in  Tokyo,  and  our 
paths  began  to  cross  from  that  time.  After 
other  missions  in  Seoul.  Korea:  Tlen-Tsln, 
China:  Mukden,  Manchuria:  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Manila,  Ambassador  Johnson  returned 
to  Japan  in  194S.  Before  his  departure  In 
1950,  the  Ambassador  served  as  American 
Consul-Oeneral  in  Yokohama.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  I  came  to  know  and  to 
admire  Ambassador  Johnson's  deep  knowl- 
edge of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  people,  his 
great  professional  ability,  and.  above  all,  his 
warm,  sincere  personality. 

As  a  Japanese  national  mjrself ,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
United  States  has  been  most  fortunate  In  Its 
choice  of  Ambassadors  to  my  country.  Am- 
bassador Johnson,  with  his  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Japan,  and  bis  pres- 
ent status  as  one  of  the  top-ranking  career 
diplomats  in  the  United  States  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Is  another  fine  Illustration  of  this  rule. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  are  currently  at  an 
unprecedentedly  high  level  of  friendship  and 
understanding.  Nevertheless,  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  such  relaUonshlpe  require 
constant  care  and  nourishment  to  Insxire 
continued  growth  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  in  Ambassador 
Johnson  we  have  the  right  man,  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  right  place. 

Ladles  and  gentlemeni  It  Is  my  honor  and 
prlTlleca  to  Introdnoa  to  you  the  new  Am- 
bsiwador  to  Japan,  the  Honorable  U.  Alexia 
Johneon. 
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3triM  AND  Asian  Pboobess 
(An  address  of  the  Honorable  U.  Alexis  John- 
son, Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
Ambaaadoc-Dealgnate  to  Japan,  before  the 
Japan-America  Society,  Washington,  D.C., 
September  14, 1966) 

I  feel  especially  honored  this  evening  not 
only  to  have  been  asked  to  join  you  here  but 
very  especially  by  the  honor  of  having  been 
Introduced  by  Ambassador  Takeuchi.  He  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  able  diplomats  I 
have  ever  known,  but  for  now  many  years  he 
has  been  a  close  friend,  I  know  that  each 
of  you  will  agree  wltb  me  that  Japan  is  In- 
deed fortunate  to  have  such  an  able  repre- 
sentative here  In  Washington.  From  a  selfish 
point  of  view,  it  is  also  most  fortunate  for  me 
as  this  business  of  diplomacy  is  very  much  a 
two-way  street  and  Ambassador  Takeuchi's 
able  representation  of  Japan  here  and  his  In- 
terpretation of  the  American  scene  to  his 
own  Government  will  do  much  to  ease  my 
own  task. 

I  had  not  and  do  not  think  in  terms  of  de- 
livering a  formal  address  or  solemn  political 
pronouncements  to  a  group  of  such  cloee 
friends  as  you  who  are  here  this  evening. 
I  would  rather  like  to  think  of  this  In  terms 
of  simply  sharing  with  you  a  few  very  per- 
sonal thoughts  and  observations  as  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  I  look  forward  to  renewing  oiu: 
service  in  Japan. 

The  first  observation  I  want  to  share  with 
you  is  my  own  pleasure  and  I  should  also  say 
even  amazement  at  the  number  of  threads, 
both  offlclal  and  non-official,  that  have  been 
and  are  in  the  course  of  being  woven  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  many  of  them 
unique  in  relations  between  two  great  coun- 
tries. Although  I  have  of  course  been  gen- 
erally familiar  with  and  participated  in  the 
broad  aspects  of  our  relations,  it  was  only 
when  I  began  to  prepare  myself  for  this  Job 
that  I  fully  realized  how  much  has  taken 
place  in  the  years  since  I  was  last  associated 
in  detail  with  our  relations. 

At  the  Governmental  level  we  have  a  novel 
relationship  in  the  annual  Cabinet-level 
meeUngs  which  are  held  alternately  In  the 
United  States  and  Japan  each  year.  In  these 
meetings,  the  last  one  In  July  In  Kyoto,  not 
only  Foreign  Ministers,  but  Ministers  of  Com- 
merce, Finance,  Labor,  Agriculture  and  other 
areas  come  together  for  really  frank  and  full 
discussions  in  a  highly  Informal  atmosphere. 
We  and  the  Japanese  meet  regularly  on  the 
Security  Consultative  Conunlttee  In  Tokyo 
with  the  participation  of  both  diplomats  and 
soldiers.  We  have  other  regular  consultative 
committees  involving  our  common  interests 
in  Okinawa.  There  is  the  Committee  on 
Scientific  Cooperation,  which  for  the  past 
five  years  has  facilitated  a  constantly  ex- 
panding exchange  of  Ideas  and  Information 
between  scientists  of  our  two  countries  that 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  exploration  of 
our  environment.  This  committee.  In  fact, 
will  hold  Its  next  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton next  month.  We  also  hold  regular  meet- 
ings of  a  joint  committee  on  cultural  and 
educational  affairs  to  discuss  together  com- 
mon problems  in  this  field  and  ways  In  which 
our  scholars,  artists  and  educators  can  ex- 
pand their  cooperation.  Our  governments 
also  maintain  an  active  program  of  meetings 
and  exchanges  of  information  on  common 
problems  relating  to  the  utilization  of  nat- 
ural resources.  These  official  channels  for 
contact,  as  well  as  the  countless  unofficial  ties 
of  friendship  that  seem  to  grow  each  year, 
form  a  truly  unprecedented  skein  of  relation- 
ships between  our  countries. 

Besides  such  an  international  forum  as  the 
United  Nations  and  its  associated  agendee 
and  organizations,  we  are  also  meeting  regu- 
larly In  siuch  groups  as  the  OECD,  the  DAC, 
the  lOFTU,  the  IMF  and  IBRD,  the  Asian 


Development  Bank,  various  groups  concerned 
with  assistance  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
group  of  Indonesian  creditor  nations.  Our 
close  consultation  and  cooperation  with  Jap- 
anese representatives  in  these  and  other 
International  groupings  have  not  only  under- 
scored the  Important  role  Japan  is  playing 
in  them,  but  have  unmistakably  highlighted 
the  parallelism  of  our  international  goals. 

At  the  non-governmental  level.  I  have  been 
astonished  at  the  number  of  groups  of  vari- 
ous kinds  scattered  throughout  this  country 
which  are  devoted  to  one  aspect  or  another 
of  Japanese-American  relations.  Tour  own 
Japan-America  Society  here  In  Washington  is 
of  course  only  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  distinguished  of  such  groups.  As  a 
footnote,  I  did  not  know,  for  example,  until 
I  began  my  deUiled  briefings  on  Japan,  that 
each  year  some  200  Japanese  working  farm- 
ers are  coming  to  the  United  States  for  a 
2-year  association  on  the  job  with  American 
farmers, 

I  know  I  do  not  need  to  recount  to  this 
group  the  enormous  growth  and  complexity 
of  our  economic  relations.  You  all  know 
that  Japan  is  our  second  largest  over-all  cus- 
tomer, the  biggest  customer  for  our  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  that  we  are  Japan's  best 
customer.  Last  year  the  total  trade  between 
the  two  countries  was  about  4^  billion  dol- 
lars. I  have  had  some  small  indication  of 
the  Intereet  of  American  business  in  trade 
with  Japan  in  the  number  of  requests  to  see 
me  that  I  have  received  from  businessmen  all 
over  the  United  States  since  my  appointment. 

However,  in  considering  what  I  might  say 
to  you  this  evening,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
could  talk  not  Just  about  Japan  and  the 
United  States  but  rather  about  Asia  as  a 
whole.  Of  necessity,  both  countries  are  con- 
cerned with  all  of  Asia  and  our  relations  can- 
not be  considered  apart  from  the  environ- 
ment in  the  rest  of  Asia.  I  proceed  to  my 
position  In  Tokyo  with  the  conviction  that 
we  and  the  Japanese  are  broadly  seeking  the 
same  kind  of  Asia — that  Is.  an  Asia  formed  o( 
a  community  of  free  and  Independent  states 
living  at  peace  with  both  of  \is  and  with  each 
other.  It  Is  perhaps  understandable  that  our 
preoccupation  with  events  in  Vlet-Nam  tends 
to  blind  us  to  the  very  real  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  beginning  to  build  that  kind 
of  an  Asia.  While  there  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  many  problems.  I  myself  feel 
that  we  and  free  Asia  are  entitled  to  take  a 
considerable  degree  of  confidence  in  what  has 
thus  far  been  accomplished. 

The  picture  of  course  has  Its  dark  areas 
and  Its  bright  areas,  but  I  know  of  no  free 
area  that  I  would  call  black.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  Us  would  list  Japan  as  the  brightest 
area  of  all.  Its  phenomenal  post-war  record 
Is  of  course  due  primarily  to  the  genius  of 
the  Japanese  people  themselves,  but  I  feel 
that  we  Americans  are  entitled  to  take  some 
credit  for  whatever  contribution  we  were  able 
to  make  during  the  immediate  post-war  pe- 
riod as  well  as  for  the  peace  settlement,  which 
has  truly  turned  out  to  be  what  It  was  called 
at  the  time,  that  Is,  "A  Treaty  of  Reconcilia- 
tion". I  take  much  satisfaction  In  having 
had  a  small  part  in  the  negotiation  of  that 
treaty. 

Somewhat  less  noted,  but  to  my  mind  al- 
most equally  encouraging,  has  been  what 
could  now  be  called  a  "takeoff"  of  South 
Korea,  both  In  the  economic  and  political 
spheres.  Out  of  the  political  turmoil  which 
understandably  followed  the  war  and  ouster 
of  President  Rhee,  Korea  has  now  emerged 
into  a  period  of  Increasing  political  maturity 
and  stability.  Preparations  are  under  way 
for  new  elections  to  be  held  a  year  from  now. 
Political  activity  has  picked  up  In  antici- 
pation of  the  election.  It  now  appears  that 
the  election  will  be  strongly  and  responsibly 
contested.    Ten  yearn  ago.  when  Korea  was 
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just  emerging  from  the  leivages  of  war,  one 
could  scarcely  have  imajgined  such  a  de- 
velopment. 

On  the  economic  side  ^orea  has  emerged 
from  a  period  of  economic  stagnation  and 
despair  following  that  war  to  achieve  one  of 
Asia's  highest  growth  rate*. 

Moving  south,  the  economic  record  in  Tai- 
wan has  also  been  notable.  In  the  last  ten 
years  its  per  capita  lnc|>tne  has  increased 
almost  50  percent,  and  In  the  last  five  years 
Its  exports  have  approxln^$tely  tripled.  Our 
economic  assistance  program  was  entirely 
terminated  at  the  end  jef  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

On  the  political  side,  the  Mainland  Chi- 
nese and  Taiwanese  haVe  been  gradually 
finding  an  accommodatl4>n  and  are  reach- 
ing a  more  meaningful  relationship  with  one 
another,  with  the  Taiwanese  assuming  an 
increasing  role  in  the  administration  of  the 
Island.  I 

I  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  take  some 
pride  In  the  fact  that  |lihe  Philippines  Is 
one  of  only  two  or  thr^e  former  colonial 
countries  stretching  from  Taiwan  to  Morocco 
which  can  boast  of  havirg  changed  its  gov- 
ernment by  means  of  pea:eful  elections,  and 
certainly  the  only  one  to  have  done  so  three 
times. 

Thailand,  along  with  Jiapan,  enjoys  the 
great  advantage  of  never  having  been  colo- 
nized and  having  a  respedbed  monarchlal  in- 
stitution that  provides  a  fecus  of  loyalty  for 
the  nation.  Its  record  Mnce  1958  demon- 
strates that  the  lack  of  a  constitutional 
structure  and  the  domlntttion  of  a  govern- 
ment by  men  in  unlforni  is  less  important 
than  the  attitudes  of  the  governing  group. 
What  some  would  term  ^  military  govern- 
ment In  Thailand  has  befln  able  to  avoid  re- 
pression, and  achieve  a  remarkably  high  de- 
gree of  "consent  of  the  goWerned"  while  pur- 
suing  progressive    econon(tlc    policies. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  discuss  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Malaysia,  Singtipore  and  Laos  ex- 
cept to  say  that  there  ai-t  those  who  have 
since  1954  been  saying  tbpt  "we  are  losing 
Laos"  but.  for  the  monl^nt  putting  aside 
the  role  of  the  Ho  Chi  IVinb  trail  In  the 
Vietnamese  war,  Laos  l^elf  is  no  worse 
and  in  many  ways  better  itfcan  it  was  twelve 
years  ago.  Real  econom|()  progress  is  now 
being  made  there.  i 

I  have  left  Indonesia  aii<t  Vlet-Nam  to  the 
last.  The  reversal  of  the  Communist  tide 
In  the  great  country  of  Indonesia,  with  its 
100,000,000  population,  has  been  an  event 
that  will  probably  rank  along  with  the  Viet- 
namese war  as  perhaps  the  most  historic 
turning  point  of  Asia  1^  this  decade.  It 
has  been  accompanied  by  great  loss  of 
life  and  bloodshed,  and  dUScult  political  and 
economic  problems  remain.  The  upheaval 
appears  to  have  been  e«aentlally  a  recog- 
nition by  Indonesian  nationalism  of  the 
fact  that  Communist  domination  was  not 
compatible  with  true  independence.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  to  me  a  significant  fact 
that  of  the  more  than  i  (0  free  countries 
that  have  become  indej^^ndent  since  the 
end  of  the  second  World] War,  thus  far  not 
a  single  one  has  turned  \^  Communism. 

The  elections  last  Sunday  In  Vlet-Nam 
mark  a  most  encouraging  point  In  the  po- 
litical development  of  that  war-torn  coun- 
try. It  took  real  courage  and  confidence  to 
try  to  carry  out  electloqa  in  that  country 
during  the  midst  of  a  safage  war.  The  re- 
sults confounded  the  peaslmists  and  sur- 
prised even  the  optlmlsti.  For  more  than 
live  million  persons  to  r«f  Ister  to  vote  out 
of  a  possible  total  tftlng  population 
throughout  the  entire  country  of  probably 
around  7V4  million,  andjlor  more  than  80 
percent  of  thoee  who  Mglstered  to  have 
voted  In  the  face  of  Vleti-Cong  threats  and 
armed    efforts    to    ubotlilie    the    elecUona 


should  once  and  for  all  set  to  rest  whatever 
doubts  there  may  have  been  with  regard 
to  the  attitudes  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Vietnamese  people  toward  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  so-called  National  Lib- 
eration  Front. 

In  addition  to  the  growth  of  political 
maturity  and  economic  stability  of  individ- 
ual countries  in  Asia,  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging developments  has  been  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  free  Asian  nations  are 
recognizing  their  common  Interests  by  In- 
creasingly moving  toward  the  formation  of 
communities  having  the  same  interests. 
You  will  recall  that,  when  I  set  forth  our 
own  objectives,  which  I  stated  I  believed 
were  shared  by  the  Japanese,  I  spoke  not 
Just  of  free  and  Independent  states  In  Asia 
but  of  a  community  of  free  and  independent 
states.  This  word  "community"  has  great 
importance,  and  Japan  is  contributing  much 
to  Its  realization. 

I  first  want  to  note  the  forward-looking 
settlement  between  Korea  and  Japan  under 
which  those  two  countries  have  now  moved 
from  sterile  contention  to  productive  coop- 
eration in  both  the  economic  and  the  politi- 
cal fields. 

Another  fundamental  development  was  the 
agreement  on  the  founding  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  This  Bank,  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  capital  is  subscribed  by  Par 
East  countries  themselves,  is  important  not 
only  in  and  of  itself,  but  it  can  form  the 
nucleus  around  which  can  be  grouped  a  wide 
range  of  economic  development  projects  of 
Interest  and  benefit  to  various  groupings  of 
Asian  states.  Its  headquarters  will  be  lo- 
cated in  Manila  but  its  inaugural  meeting 
will  held  in  Tokyo  in  November. 

Another  encouraging  development  has 
been  the  reactivation  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  States  (ASA),  again  bring- 
ing together  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines,  with  the  expectation  that  In- 
donesia may  in  time  also  participate. 

Last  April  Japan  sponsored  a  highly  suc- 
cessful meeting  on  Southeast  Asian  Develop- 
ment in  Tokyo.  Cabinet  Ministers  of  8 
Southeast  Asian  nations  contributed  to  this 
highly  constructive  discussion  of  regional  de- 
velopment problems  and  plans.  Japan  un- 
derscored the  Importance  it  attached  to  re- 
gional cooperation  in  solving  Southeast  Asia's 
economic  problems  by  committing  itself  to 
expand  its  aid  to  the  developing  covmtrles  up 
to  one  percent  of  Its  national  Income.  In 
following  up  on  the  April  meeting,  Japan  has 
agreed  to  host  an  Asian  Agricultural  Confer- 
ence in  Tokyo  this  coming  December.  We 
understand  all  of  the  countries  invited  to  the 
April  meeting  will  be  invited  to  this  one  as 
well,  in  addition  to  ECAFE  and  the  FAO. 

In  mid-June  the  Foreign  Ministers  from 
nine  Far  Eastern  states  met  in  Seoul  under 
the  name  of  "The  Asian  and  Pacific  Confer- 
ence" (ASPAC) .  Japan  and  the  other  states 
established  machinery  for  the  continuation 
of  their  objective  of  strengthening  solidarity 
and  cooperation  among  themselves,  for  what 
they  term  safeguarding  their  national  Inde- 
pendence and  integrity  and  developing  their 
national  economies. 

Except  for  our  contribution  of  some  capital 
to  the  Asian  Bank,  all  these  developments 
have  been  solely  by  and  for  the  free  Asian 
countries  themselves.  Thus  I  feel  that  en- 
coiuagement  can  be  taken  from  these  early 
steps  to  establish  a  true  "community"  of  free 
Asian  countries.  We  Americans  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  such  a  development,  which 
can  only  encourage  and  hasten  the  day  when 
the  area  can  stand  on  Its  own  feet  with  less 
direct  military  and  economic  support  from 
the  United  SUtes.  In  all  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  factors  Is  the  degree  to 
which  Japan   la  aasumlng,   and   the  other 


countries  are  accepting,  its  Increasing  leader- 
ship. It  is  also  remarkable  that,  during 
these  years  of  political  and  military  strife  In 
Southeast  Asia,  the  four  countries  of  South 
Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand  have 
continued  to  meet  and  cooperate  together  in 
the  work  of  the  Mekong  River  Coordinating 
Committee. 

The  direct  contributions  by  the  SEATO 
members — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines — together  with  the  con- 
tribution of  Korea,  to  the  defense  of  South 
Viet-Nam  are  also  major  recognition  of  the 
community  of  Interest  of  these  Far  Eastern 
countries.  Incidentally,  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation, the  Korean  force  contribution  to 
South  Viet-Nam  will  soon  be  even  greater 
than  our  own. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  the  over- 
whelming fact  of  Communist  China.  I  want 
to  note  just  a  few  elements  in  that  situation. 

First,  on  the  economic  side,  the  disastrous 
failure  of  the  "Great  Leap  Forward"  and 
China's  slow  recovery  from  Its  excesses,  as 
compared  with  the  credible  performance  of 
the  economies  of  most  of  the  free  Asian  coun- 
tries, has,  I  believe,  long  since  dispelled  in 
the  area  the  notion  that  Peking  holds  the 
key  to  economic  development.  Our  best,  and 
most  objective,  judgment  is  that,  although 
there  have  been  great  Improvements  in  dis- 
tribution. Communist  China  is  one  of  the 
very  few  countries  in  the  world  in  which 
there  has  been  no  Increase  in  Gross  National 
Product  in  recent  years. 

However  one  interprets  the  events  now 
going  on  in  Communist  China,  it  seems  clear 
that  it  is  related  to  a  growing  division  of 
view  both  within  and  without  the  leadership 
on  how  to  cope  with  their  overwhelming 
domestic  problems,  as  well  as  with  the  serious 
setbacks  the  Peking  regime  has  received  In 
the  foreign  policy  field.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  the  regime  Is  in  any  danger 
of  collapse  but  one  can  hope  that,  over  the 
long  term,  a  China  less  coifimltted  to  belliger- 
ence toward  its  neighbors  and  hostility  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  world  will  emerge.  In 
the  short  term,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
forces  of  belligerency  and  hostility  are  now 
in  the  ascendancy. 

In  closing,  I  simply  want  to  say  that,  whUe 
we  have  in  the  past  and  undoubtedly  will  in 
the  future  make  tactical  mistakes,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  broad  lines  of  our  policy  are 
fundamentally  sound  and  that  we  can  have 
confidence  that  we  are  running  with  the  tide 
of  history,  a  tide  favoring  a  community  of 
free  and  Independent  states  in  Asia.  With 
ever-growing  relations  of  confidence  and  re- 
spect between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
as  the  keystone,  both  countries  will,  each 
in  Its  own  best  way,  contribute  to  that  devel- 
opment. We  are  more  and  more  becoming 
neighbors  united  by  the  Pacific  rather  than 
strangers  separated  by  a  broctd  ocean.  As 
neighbors,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  continue 
to  work  together  to  build  In  the  Pacific  the 
kind  of  a  community  in  which  both  our 
peoples  want  to  live.  I  am  confident  that, 
with  the  help  of  people  such  as  yourselves  we 
win  be  able  to  do  so. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  TREE 
FARM  SYSTEM  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Olskn  of  Montana).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Claubsr]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  ^(teaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarics  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  req:aest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CI^XTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  recall,  my  dlatlngulsbed  colleague, 
Bob  SncBs,  and  I  Journeyed  to  SpfUn  In 
June  of  this  year  along  with  Congress- 
man Wyatt  and  Senator  Mowtota.  to  at- 
tend the  Sixth  World  Forestry  Congress 
in  Madrid.  While  in  Spain  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  vast  re- 
forestation projects  now  being  imder- 
taken  by  the  Spanish  government  and 
private  industry  in  that  coimtry. 

Over  the  centuries  about  three-flfths 
of  Spain's  forests  were  destroyed  by  Ill- 
advised  forest  and  land  use  practices. 
Now  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  restore 
Spain's  forests  by  planting  seedlings  on 
those  barren  soils  at  tremendous  costs, 
ranging  up  to  $135  per  acre.  Fortimately 
most  of  those  plantings  to  date  are  meet- 
ing with  success  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Of  Spain's  some  67  million  acres  of 
forest  land,  about  40  million  are  more  or 
less  wasteland  whose  sprouts,  brush  and 
eroding  hillsides  are  more  accountable 
than  any  other  single  factor  for  the 
traditional  poverty  and  baclEwardness  of 
rural  Spain. 

Viewing  these  lands  and  Spain's  plant- 
ing program  to  restore  its  rural  economy, 
improve  its  wildlife  habitat,  better  its 
watersheds  and  the  amenity  of  its  land- 
scape. Bob  and  I  realized  how  fortimate 
we  are  here  in  the  United  States.  Our 
forests  are  thriving  and  are  now  growing 
61  percent  more  wood  than  we  are  har- 
vesting. This  is  a  sharp  reversal  of  the 
situation  in  1941  when  we  were  harvest- 
ing 50  percent  more  wood  than  we  were 
growing. 

Much  of  this  remarkable  change  can 
be  credited  to  the  voluntary.  Industry- 
sponsored  American  tree  farm  program 
of  grrowing  trees  as  a  crop  on  private 
lands  which  this  year  Is  celebrating  its 
silver  anniversary.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  constructive 
tree-growing  program  ever  imdertaken 
by  our  forest  industries  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  forest  industries  of  any  country. 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the 
United  States  has  made  more  forestry 
progress  than  it  did  over  its  entire  pre- 
vious history.  Losses  to  forest  fires  have 
been  reduced  from  26,404,000  acres  in 
1941  to  2,652,000  acres  in  1965.  The  Na- 
tton's  timber  balance  has  been  brought 
back  into  balance  after  a  continuing  defi- 
cit throughout  the  20th  century.  Up  to 
1941  we  had  planted  less  than  5  million 
acres  in  the  United  States  but  since  then 
we  have  planted  almost  22  million  acres. 
Truly  this  is  the  golden  age  of  American 
forestry  and  the  tree  farm  program  has 
been  a  major  factor  In  this  aooomplish- 
ment. 

Tree  fanning  reaches  deeply  into  the 
fiber  of  American  economy.  It  touches 
the  Uves  of  aU  citlaens  with  its  multiple 
benefits  of  essential  wood  produeta,  out- 
door recreation.  vUdllf  e  food  habtUt,  aoU 
BtabnWatloo.  water  and,  in  pine  forests, 
forage  for  domestic  animals.  It  Is  play- 
ing a  major  role  In  minintAtiiing  j^  per- 
manent floor  under  an  industrial  com- 
plex that  employs  nearly  1,500,000  per- 


sons with  an  annual  payroD  of  more  than 
$7  billion. 

Prior  to  1941  there  was  only  a  handful 
of  tonat  industries  that  were  practicing 
intensive  forest  management.  Thevrtiole 
industry  employed  only  about  IfiOO  pro- 
fessional foresters  and  most  of  them  were 
not  working  on  forest  managemott.  To- 
day the  forest  industries  employ  more 
than  8.000  foresters,  have  over  91  per- 
cent of  their  acreage  enrolled  In  the 
American  tree  farm  system,  and  are  ac- 
credited with  more  intensive  forest  man- 
agement than  is  practiced  on  the  Fed- 
eral and  State-owned  lands. 

Prior  to  1940  there  had  been  little  in- 
centive to  grow  trees  as  a  crop.  Timber 
supplies  were  abundant;  stumpage,  that 
is,  trees  available  for  harvest,  was  cheap ; 
and  taxes  were  high.  In  fact,  timber 
growing  as  a  business  was  such  a  low 
margin  and  high-risk  venture  that  it 
could  attract  few  investors.  Predictions 
of  timber  famine  were  commonplace  and 
many  people  were  clamoring  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  all  private  timber  cutting.  It 
was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  tree 
farm  program  was  born. 

In  1941  a  Itmiber  company  in  the  Orays 
Harbor  area  in  Washington  was  study- 
ing the  feasibility  of  putting  a  120,000- 
acre  cut-over  area  under  intensive  forest 
management.  The  initial  costs  of  build- 
ing roads,  tree  planting,  telephone  lines, 
fire  towers  were  high.  It  was  a  long- 
range  investment  and  its  financial  suc- 
cess was  threatened  by  one  primary 
risk — fire.  The  company  had  estimated 
that  fire  losses  could  not  exceed  more 
than  one  quarter  of  1  percent  a  year  over 
the  growing  harvesting  cycle.  This  was 
a  low-loss  factor  and  the  answer  lay  not 
in  an  effective  fire-control  system.  The 
nimiber  of  fires  had  to  be  reduced. 

Up  to  that  time  most  of  the  fishermen, 
himters,  picnickers,  and  berry  pickers 
who  roamed  the  area  regarded  logged-off 
land  as  a  little  value  and  were  corre- 
spondingly careless  with  fire.  Something 
had  to  be  done  to  obtain  public  support 
and  understanding  of  what  the  company 
was  trying  to  do  or  the  project  was 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  public  relations  department  of  the 
company  explored  methods  of  publiciz- 
ing the  project  which  would  gain  public 
support  and  understanding  of  what  the 
company  was  trjrlng  to  do  on  these  lands. 
Such  terms  as  "reforestaticm  area"  and 
"forest  management  area"  had  little 
meaning  to  the  man  on  the  street.  A 
new  name  was  needed. 

The  company  foresters  and  public  rela- 
tions officials  took  their  problem  to  the 
editor  of  the  Montesano  Vidette,  a  small 
newqmper  in  the  heart  of  the  area.  He 
Insisted  the  property  should  have  a  new 
and  distinctive  name  which  was  indica- 
tive of  what  the  company  was  trjrlng  to 
do.  After  a  series  of  dlacussions  they 
reached  the  conclusion  that  everyone 
knew  that  a  farm  waa  for  growing  re- 
peated crofM  of  agricultural  products  and 
what  tbey  were  trying  to  do  was  grow 
repeated  tree  cr(H)8.  So  they  agreed  why 
not  can  it  a  "tree  fann.'* 

From  the  time  of  the  first  publicity 
the  respcmse  to  the  tenn  "tree  farm"  was 


readily  apparent.  Tit»  number  of  man- 
caused  fires  was  sharply  reduced. 

The  Montesano  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Montesano-Elma-Oakville  Soil 
Conservation  District  invited  the  public 
to  a  dedication  of  the  tree  farm  and  on 
June  12,  1941,  the  Montesano  theater 
was  packed  with  people  for  the  ceremo- 
nies. The  late  Ctovemor  Arthur  B. 
Langlle,  in  his  dedicatory  address  proved 
to  be  quite  prophetic  when  he  said: 

The  demons  Tree  Parm  may  form  the  ex- 
perimental basis  that  may  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  entire  state.  It  may  set  the  pace  for 
mtUlons  of  acres  of  such  lands  throughout 
the  state. 

Actually,  he  was  very  conservative  for 
it  set  the  pace  for  tens  of  millions  of 
acres  throughout  the  Nation. 

That  fall,  on  October  28,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Forest  Conservation  which 
later  became  the  Industrial  Forestry  As- 
sociation met  at  Portland,  Oreg..  with  a 
special  Tree  Farm  Committee  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  Lumberman's  Associa- 
tion to  begin  studying  the  feasibility  of  a 
"tree  farm  movement."  They  asked  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation to  start  an  "American  Tree  F^m 
League"  on  a  national  scale. 

After  consideration  by  the  Forest  Con- 
servation Committee  of  the  NLMA  its 
board  of  directors  of  November  11,  1941, 
agreed  to  undertake  a  tree  farm  pro- 
gram with  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution: 

Recognizing  that  continuous  production 
of  lumber  and  other  forest  products  Is  basic 
to  the  national  welfare,  and  that  there  is  a 
Tttal  relation  of  forest  conservation  to  the 
permanency  of  all  forest  using  Industries 
and  the  people  dependent  upon  them  for 
unployment,  the  Forest  Conservation  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association  assumes  reeponstblUty  in 
cooperation  with  other  responsible  agencies 
and  forest  land  owners,  to  encourage  the 
establishment,  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  tree  farms.  In  doing  so  It  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  working  with  the  several  re- 
l^onal  associations.  In  promoting,  register- 
ing and  recording  tree  farms,  and  looks 
to  the  Public  Relations  Committee  of  the 
American  Forest  Products  Industries  toward 
publicizing  them  so  as  to  encourage  wider 
application  of  the  principles  of  sound  forest 
management  to  properties  in  private  own- 
ership. 

Another  resolution  set  forth  the  defini- 
tion of  "timber"  as  a  "crop."  a  "tree 
farm"  as  "an  area  dedicated  to  the  grow- 
ing of  forest  crops  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, protected  and  managed  for  contin- 
uous production"  and  obligated  the  tree 
farm  owner  to:  First,  dedicate  his  land 
to  the  growing  of  tree  crops;  second,  pro- 
tect his  trees  from  fire,  insects,  disease 
and  destructive  grazing;  third,  harvest 
his  timber  so  as  to  provide  for  repeated 
forest  crops;  and,  fourth,  furnish  infor- 
mation, when  requested,  on  his  tree  farm. 
The  size  of  the  tree  farm,  the  committee 
states,  might  range  from  areas  produc- 
ing 100  million  board  feet  per  year,  to 
the  wood  lot  which  f  lumlshes  one  cord  of 
wood  per  year  as  a  cash  crop. 

Over  the  years  the  definition  of  a  "tree 
farm"  went  thrmig^>  a  series  of  changes 
until  today  it  is  defined  as  "an  area  of 
privately  owned,  taxpaying  forest  land. 
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protected   and   managid   for   repeated 
forest  crops." 

Early  in  1946  Ameri<^i  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Industries,  Inc.,  was  divorced  from 
the  NLMA  and  became  the  Independent, 
nonprofit,  educational  |  arm  of  all  the 
forest  industries.  At  tjhe  same  time  it 
inherited  full  responsibUity  for  ti-ee 
farms.  Up  to  that  time  the  program, 
because  of  the  war,  h^fl  spread  rather 
slowly  but  included  9451  tree  farms  with 
11,134,590  acres  in  10  States. 

Today  the  Americar^  tree  farm  sys- 
tem operates  in  every  one  of  the  48  con- 
tiguous States  and  on  August  1,  included 
30,342  tree  farms  with  68.083,250  acres. 
This  is  a  forest  area  e^ual  to  the  total 
land  area  of  all  the 
States  plus  the  State 
It  is  almost  1  acre  out 
the  privately  owned  c 
land  in  the  United  Sta 
these  acres  is  dedicatei 
the  growing  of  crop  a 
just  as  the  farmer  gro^. 

Before  any  areas  aija  certified  as  a 
member  of  the  tree  firm  system,  the 
area  is  inspected  by  a  Qualified  forester 
and  the  objectives  of  t^e  owner  are  as- 
certained. A  statewijde  or  regional 
committee  then  reviews  the  detailed  In- 
spection record  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  area  meets  the  tree  farm  stand- 
ards. If  it  does  not,  ttie  owner  is  ad- 
vised of  the  reasons  aid  of  the  addi- 
tional Improvements  needed.  If  the 
committee  does  approvi>i  the  owner  re- 
ceives a  tree  farm  sign  und  certificate  as 
his  emblems  of  sound  forest  practices. 
All  properties  are  reins]  iected  every  3  to 
5  years  to  see  that  the  lOwner  continues 
to  meet  the  tree  farm  stjandards. 

The  high  standards  pnd  reinspection 
system  are  major  reasqns  for  the  great 
respect  of  the  program.  Nearly  3  million 
acres  have  been  decertified  for  failm-e  to 
live  up  to  tree  farm  standards  or  change 
of  ownership.  Because  jOf  its  recognized 
value,  particularly  hi  influencing  owners 
of  small  woodland  tracts  to  become  a  tree 
farmer.  State  foresters  extension  for- 
esters and  some  Federal  foresters  assist 
the  industry  foresters  irJ  ^he  operation  of 
the  program.  | 

It  Is  of  interest  to  not^that  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  Natic(n's  tree  farmers 
are  owners  of  tracts  less  tlian  500  acres  in 
size.  Tree  farms  range  in  size  from  a 
3-acre  shelterbelt  in  the  Great  Plains  to 
more  than  1  million-acne  industrial  unit 
In  the  northeast.  With  most  Industry 
lands  In  tree  farms  the  sponsors  give 
special  emphasis  to  work  with  the  small 
woodland  owners  who  iwn  three-fifths 
of  the  Nation's  commeijedal  forest  land. 
What  is  done  with  these  lands  will,  in  a 
large  way,  determine  whether  or  not  we 
will  meet  our  future  timber  needs  In  this 
country. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  emphasis 
on  outdoor  recreational  opportunities, 
scenic  beauty,  wilderness,  and  the  like, 
many  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  how 
essential  our  forests  are  to  Just  everyday 
Uving.  Lumber,  paper,  tayon,  plywood, 
bardboard,  poles,  rallroaid  ties,  furniture, 
posts,  and  containers  of  i  til  kinds  are  only 
»  few  of  the  more  than  I  jOOO  wood  prod- 


ucts we  get  from  trees.  Wood  products 
are  also  essential  to  our  national  defense. 
During  the  last  worldwide  conflict  the 
tonnage  of  wood  products  produced  by 
the  forest  Industries  exceeded  that  of 
steel.  The  strength  of  our  Nation  is 
dependent  upon  how  well  our  natural 
resources  are  developed  and  used. 

Fortimately  our  Nation  has  been 
blessed  with  abundant  natural  resources 
and  trees  are  one  of  our  major  renewable 
natural  resources.  We  can  grow  re- 
peated crops  of  trees  in  30  to  125  years 
depending  on  the  species  and  end 
product. 

The  future  of  our  forests  is  related 
directly  to  the  future  of  other  resources 
and  outdoor  assets.  For  instance,  how 
the  forests  are  managed  determines  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  much  of  the 
water  needed  for  homes,  agriculture,  and 
industry.  We  must  have  tree  farming 
to  grow  the  wood  needed  for  thousands 
of  products,  like  lumber  and  paper.  But, 
while  serving  this  primary  purpose,  tree 
farming  opens  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion, including  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
it  provides  the  ideal  habitat  for  most 
species  of  wildlife. 

In  the  50  States  are  about  759  million 
acres  of  forest  land.  Of  this  area,  509 
million  acres — an  average  of  less  than 
3  acres  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child — are  classified  as  "commercial" 
forest  land — land  available  for  the  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  of  trees.  The  remain- 
ing 250  million  acres  include  wilderness 
areas  and  lands  which  are  either  un- 
available or  incapable  of  growing  trees 
of  commercial  size  and  quality. 

In  other  words,  about  seven-tenths  of 
all  forest  land  is  used  to  grow  wood  for 
the  manufacture  of  useful  products.  The 
remaining  three-tenths  of  our  forest 
land  is  left  in  its  natural  state,  except 
for  park  development,  trails,  and  a  few 
other  restricted  uses. 

Today  our  commercial  forest  lands  are 
growing  all  the  wood  we  need  for  wood 
products.  More  and  more  forest  land  is 
being  placed  under  tree  farming.  Over 
a  million  acres  are  being  restored  to  tim- 
ber pi-oducts  each  year  through  tree 
planting  and  direct  seeding.  We  are 
making  progress.  But  what  does  the  fu- 
ture hold?  Every  day  we  are  losing  more 
commercial  forest  land  to  super  high- 
ways, urban  sprawl,  utilities  rights-of- 
way,  parks,  reservoirs,  recreation  areas, 
military  reservations,  game  preserves  and 
industrial  expansion,  all  of  which  take 
land  out  of  commeroial  timber  produc- 
tion. 

While  we  are  losing  commercial  tim- 
berlands  to  uses  other  than  the  produc- 
tion of  tree  farm  products,  the  popula- 
tion is  soaring.  This  means  more 
consumers  of  wood  products;  naturally, 
it  means  more  wood  products  consumed. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  has 
now  passed  190  million  people.  Estimates 
indicate  our  population  will  be  about 
350  million  or  more  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  This  expanded  population  will 
create  unprecedented  demands  on  our 
forests  for  wood  and  wood  fiber. 

Speaking  at  the  first  Forest  Land  Use 
Conference  In  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Sep- 


tember 1961,  George  A.  Garratt,  dean, 
Yale  University  School  of  Forestry,  said: 

Conservative  esUmates  indicate  that  by 
the  year  2000  the  consumption  of  all  indus- 
trial wood  Is  likely  to  be  70  to  114  percent 
higher  than  at  present. 

Speaking  before  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try officials  in  New  York  City  on  Febru- 
ary 20, 1963,  Edward  P.  CUff,  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  said : 

Most  forest  managers  agree  that  to  meet 
the  nation's  growing  demand  for  all  products 
and  services  of  the  forest,  they  must  harness 
every  acre  and  put  it  to  work  doing  as  many 
Jobs  as  possible  and  frequently  doing  several 
of  them  at  the  same  time.  They  must  mul- 
tiply the  uses  their  lands  afford. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  we  need  to 
practice  tree  fanning  on  every  acre  of 
our  existing  commercial  forest  land. 
The  alternative  might  be  to  accept  more 
Imports  or  to  ration  newspapers,  books, 
lumber,  plywood,  and  other  necessary 
wood  and  paper  products  by  the  turn  cf 
the  century. 

Tree  fanners  are  encouraged  to  man- 
age their  tree  fanns  for  all  their  multiple 
benefits — not  just  the  production  of 
wood.  The  multiple  use  policy  adopted 
by  the  trustees  of  American  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Industries  in  1963  reads  as  follows: 

Continuous  growing  and  harvesting  of 
crops  of  trees  Is  the  primary  objective  of 
Tree  Parm  management.  Other  multiple 
use  benefits,  Including  the  protection  of 
watersheds,  maintenance  of  desirable  wild- 
life populations,  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities are  the  natural  results  of  well  man- 
aged forest  lands.  Multiple  tise  Is  encour- 
aged on  Tree  Farms  and  other  private  own- 
erships consistent  with  the  primary  objec- 
tives of  the  owner. 

A  few  facts  not  recognized  by  many  people 
are: 

1.  The  managed  and  harvested  forest  pro- 
vides the  best  food  and  habitat  for  most  wild 
animals  and  birds.  Dense,  dark  overmature 
forests  are  veritable  deserts  of  many  ani- 
mals and  birds. 

2.  Forests  can  be  manipulated  and  har- 
vested so  as  to  increase  water  storage  and 
yields  without  damage  to  the  watershed. 

3.  Recreation  is  readily  harmonized  with 
tree  farming  which  has  resulted  In  thousands 
of  miles  of  forest  roads  opening  up  millions 
of  acres  to  recreationists. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  have  seen  re- 
cent publicit;-  which  might  lead  you  to 
beUeve  that  the  famous  coastal  Cali- 
fornia redwoods  in  the  area  where  I 
live  will  soon  be  gone.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  tnith.  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  that,  in  the  redwood  region,  about 
815,000  acres  are  now  certified  in  the 
American  tree  farm  system  and  accord- 
ing to  the  best  scientific  estimates  this 
region  will  be  operating  on  a  sustained- 
yield  basis  by  1985 — that  is  we  will  be 
growing  annually  Just  about  the  same 
volume  as  is  being  harvested.  Some  red- 
wood companies  are  already  on  a  per- 
petual redwood  basis. 

You  may  not  know  it  but  redwood  is 
Just  about  the  fastest  growing  tree  in  the 
United  States  and  coast  redwoods  are 
easily  capable  of  attaining  240  feet  of 
height  in  100  years.  They  now  support 
a  1400  million  forest  products  industry 
in  the  region  and  the  industry  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  with  a  develc^ing  pulp 
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and  paper  Industry  which  uses  logglns 
and  miO  leftovers. 

Six  of  the  major  redwood  companies 
have  set  up  a  system  of  redwood  dnnon- 
stration  areas  to  which  they  are  invitlnc 
the  public  where  people  can  see  how 
industrial  tree  farms  are  managed  for 
the  continuous  production  of  timber  in 
harmony  with  other  resource  values. 
Too  often  people  see  a  newly  harvested 
area  and  fail  to  realize  that  within  2 
or  3  years  the  area  will  again  be  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  new  growth  of  redwoods 
and  their  associated  species. 

The  redwood  industry  is  also  providing 
ample  proof  that  outdoor  recreational 
opportimlties  are  the  natural  results  of 
tree  fanning.  A  year  ago  our  industry 
developed  a  system  of  redwood  industry 
recreational  areas  on  their  tree  farms 
and  opened  260,000  acres  to  public  recre- 
ation. This  year  they  added  another 
100.000  acres  and  have  developed  22 
recreation  areas  which  include  SMt  miles 
of  ocean  beaches  and  410  miles  of  fishing 
streams.  During  the  first  year  20,000 
anglers,  himters,  and  hikers  visited  the 
areas. 

Looking  to  the  distant  future  our  red- 
wood tree  farms  are  perhaps  more  as- 
surance that  we  will  have  r^woods  for- 
ever than  are  the  more  than  100.000 
acres  which  have  been  set  aside  in  the 
28  California  State  parks.  The  tree 
farmers  have  dedicated  their  lands  to  the 
growth  of  repeated  crops  of  redwoods 
which  come  in  readily  on  the  harvested 
areas  whereas  scientists  find  that  red- 
woods do  not  reproduce  in  the  unhar- 
vested  old  groves  where  the  heavy  ground 
litter  prevents  the  seeds  from  getting 
down  to  the  mineral  soil  where  they  can 
germinate  and  take  root. 

I  believe  we  should  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  new  concept  of  conservation 
is  sweeping  America — a  concept  that  has 
serious  implications  for  all  of  us.  With 
more  and  more  of  our  people  getting  fur- 
ther and  further  removed  from  the  land 
and  crowding  into  our  big  cities  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  people  who 
believe  that  milk  comes  from  a  cardboard 
container  and  meat  is  produced  in  a 
supermarket.  They  believe  that  almost 
anything  can  be  made  from  synthetics. 

I  heard  a  description  of  these  tsrplcal 
20th  century  Americans  recently.  They 
live  at  424  Sims  Dell  Acres.  But  there  are 
no  elms,  there  is  no  dell,  and  the  acre 
really  Is  a  50  by  100  foot  lot.  To  his 
company,  he  is  employee  No.  279540.  To 
the  Post  OfBee.  he  is  ZIP  code  20767. 
And  if  you  want  to  talk  with  him.  you 
dial  717-322-3099.  Instead  of  being  an 
individual — a  human  with  an  immortal 
soul,  he  is  Just  part  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety— a  consumer,  a  member  of  a  view- 
ing audience,  a  driver  In  a  traffic  Jam  3 
mites  long.  He  Is  only  a  statistic — a  face, 
less  number  occupying  a  glass  and  pltistic 
box  on  a  barrai  plot  of  ground  facing  an 
asphalt  Jungle.  His  wife  buys  their  food 
in  plastic  cartons  and  polyethylene  bags 
from  a  supermarket  that  looks  Just  like 
hundreds  of  others.  She  serves  year-old 
"garden  fresh"  peas  that  come  out  of  a 
deep  fraeie  and  are  dyed  green.  The  chil- 
dren think  milk  Is  something  made  in  a 
machine.  They  all  believe  the  only  kind 
of  a  hippy  vacation  is  a  weekend  trip  to 


a  reemutrueted  historical  site  Uke  Wll- 
liamirtrarg  or  an  artificial  playground  like 
Disneyland.  They  belong  to  the  "Pepal" 
generation  and  their  only  image  of  na- 
ture is  "Marlboro  Coimtry." 

Perhaps  this  satire  sums  up  part  of  the 
reason  people  are  beginning  to  strongly 
object  to  the  harvest  of  trees,  birds,  and 
animals.  But  there  is  another  reason — 
an  esthetic  reason.  More  and  more 
Americans  apparently  have  concluded 
that  logging  operations  are  not  very 
pretty,  that  catching  fish  or  killing  game 
is  somewhat  gory,  suid  insect  control  is 
quite  painful  to  the  poor  Insects.  This 
belief,  of  course,  is  foimded  on  a  moral 
philosophy  but.  today,  I  have  the  feeling 
it  goes  somewhat  beyond  any  personal 
code  of  ethics.  Today  there  is  new  em- 
phasis on  preservation  of  natural  beauty. 
In  the  public  mind,  perhaps,  preservation 
of  natural  beauty  means  only  mountains 
clothed  in  virgin  gre«i  forests,  wild 
metulows  and  rangelands  covered  with 
«ild  flowers,  and  throughout  it  all  a 
beautif ui  bird  singing  from  every  bush. 

The  result,  unfortunately,  may  be  a 
growing  public  outcry  against  consump- 
tive uses  of  our  natural  resources — at 
least  our  living  natural  resources  like 
trees,  game  birds,  animals,  and  fish. 

Coupled  with  this  great  wave  of  pro- 
tecting natural  beauty — this  feeling  that 
the  harvest  of  non-cultivated  crops  may 
be  morally  wrong  and  most  certainly  is 
esthetically  bad — is  still  another,  and 
much  greater  public  attitude  which  I  be- 
lieve we  face  today — and  will  face  even 
more  during  the  next  25  years. 

This  is  the  public  attitude  concerning 
private  versus  public  ownership  of  land 
and  water  resources.  History  seems  to 
teach  us  that  as  any  civilization  grows 
In  human  numbers — as  countries  and 
naticms  begin  to  crowd  more  and  more 
people  into  their  allotted  geographical 
boundaries — public  pressures  on  remain- 
ing open  spaces  are  accelerated  and  be- 
come more  complex.  Here  in  America, 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  facing  a  contro- 
versy of  tremendous  proportions,  a  basic 
difference  of  opinion  over  the  question  of 
public  versus  private  development  and 
ownership  of  natural  resources.  Al- 
tho\igh  many  people  claim  this  is  a  flght 
between  big  government  and  big  biisi- 
ness.  may  I  suggest  that  really  the  argu- 
ment involves  public  c^Jinion.  For  if  you 
still  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  American 
democracy  basically  functions  on  the 
"will  of  the  people."  then  you  must  look 
to  the  people  and  their  collective  atti- 
tudes or  thinking  to  determine  why 
things  are  going  in  any  given  direction. 
In  short.  I  sttggest  that  we  who  believe 
so  strongly  in  private  enterprise  some- 
how must  convince  the  public  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  keep  public  owner- 
ship and  derdopment  of  land  and  water 
resources  to  the  minimum  essential. 

I  agree  with  my  cOCeague  Watnx  N. 
AspiHAU.  who  at  a  dinner  before  the  re- 
dedlcatlon  of  the  demoiu  Tree  Farm 
said: 

It  !•  nelth«r  UB-Ain«rlean  nor  alnful  to 
utilize  our  natur*!  rMouroea  untfer  tb» 
pclvat*  eatcrprlM  ajA*mi  In  appropriate 
Ijwtaxioea  tor  the  {uture  deTelopmeot  of  our 
nation. 

I  know  that  some  of  you  are  owners  of 
tree  farms  and  nearly  all  of  you  have  tree 


fanners  in  your  districts.  This  is  true 
even  in  urban  areas  for  a  growing  num- 
ber of  our  city  dwellers  have  purchased 
forest  land  dther  as  an  investment,  for 
outdoor  recreation,  or  fpr  both,  and  are 
now  certified  tree  farmers.  Therefore,  I 
have  arranged  with  American  Forest 
Products  Industries,  Inc.  for  each  one  of 
you  to  receive  one  of  these  attractive 
paperweights  commemorating  the  silver 
anniversary  of  the  American  tree  farm 
system.    I  shall  welcome  your  comments. 

It  has  been  my  firm  belief,  as  we  look 
around  the  world,  that  "our  interna- 
tional purpose  will  be  Judged  by  our  do- 
mestic performance." 

The  delegates  from  the  94  countries 
attending  the  Sixth  World  Forestry  Con- 
gress, demonstrated  more'  than  a  passing 
interest  as  the  various  speakers  and  panel 
members  delivered  their  message  to  the 
technical  and  general  plenary  sessions. 

It  could  be  said,  they  literally  himg  on 
every  word — knowing  full  well  that  the 
information  presented  was  based  on  the 
successes  of  our  domestic  forestry  pro- 
grams and  experiments. 

While  the  representation  of  technical 
people  present  was  excellent,  it  was  my 
observation  that  future  world  congresses 
should  Include  a  broader  participation  of 
ministers,  parliamentarians  and  legis- 
lators. 

Needless  to  say,  it  was  one  of  the  veiy 
thrilling  experiences  of  my  life  when  the 
delegates  attending  the  general  plenary 
session  broke  into  spontaneous  applause 
when  I  asked  for  closer  working  relations 
between  parliamentarians  and  foresters. 

To  you  and  me  in  America,  this  is  com- 
monplace because  it  represents  the  work- 
ing relationship  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  our  way  of  life  but  to  other 
coimtries  this  seemed  to  be  a  novel  ex- 
perience or  recommendation. 

Again,  this  is  what  I  mean  by  suggest- 
ing that  "our  international  purpose  will 
be  Judged  by  our  domestic  performance." 
Other  countries  are  hungry  for  informa- 
tion as  they  awake  to  the  opportunities 
for  progress  available  to  them. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  American  tree 
farm  system  program  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's lead  conservation  examples  that  we 
can  proudly  recommend  to  the  develop- 
ing coimtrieS(Of  the  world. 

We.  in  the  Congress  recognize  the 
founders  and  participants  for  helping  to 
create  a  better  image  of  America  in  the 
curious  eyes  of  our  international  popula- 
tion. 

In  closing,  we  salute  the  American  tree 
farm  system  and  the  forest  industries  of 
the  United  States  for  their  foresight  in 
adopting  and  directing  this  great  tree- 
growing  program.  It  has  contributed  so 
much  not  only  to  our  economic  growth 
and  material  wealth  but  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  watersheds,  the  wildlife  in 
our  forests  and  the  beauty  of  America. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  jrield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  T  would  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman ftom  Florida  [Mr.  SikbsI,  whom 
I  am  pleased  accompanied  me  to  Madrid 
tb  the  World  Forestry  Conference. 

Mr<  SIKfiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen!  ,  has  in- 
dicated, it  was  my  plettsure  to  attend  as  a 


member  at  the  UJS.  delegition  the  i^zth 
World  Forestry  Crnigressi  at  Madrid  in 
June.  I  would  first  11^  to  take  a 
moment  or  two  of  my  fri^d's  time,  if  I 
may,  to  tell  what  vety  outstanding  work 
be  did  as  a  member  of  the  VS.  delega- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  teember  of  any 
delegation  at  this  very  important  con- 
ference worked  harder  or  contributed 
more  than  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  occupies  the  well  at  ^Os  moment. 

He  made  a  qiedal  eport  to  make 
friends  with  delegates  frott  other  coun- 
tries, to  talk  with  than  aixjut  their  own 
forestry  programs — and  their  problems — 
and  about  the  things  thlit  we  in  the 
United  States  are  seeking  to  do  in 
forestry  improvement.  "Ilie  beneficial 
effects  of  his  fine  contributions  were,  I 
think,  among  the  highlights  of  the  con- 
ference. 

I  must  also  s^ieak  in  equally  cordial 
tni  complimentary  tertnB  of  the  very 
fine  work  done  by  the  distingxiishesd  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt],  and 
th&t  of  the  distinguished ;  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MoNTOYio.  They,  too, 
were  members  of  our  del^fatlon.  Each 
wortced  tirelessly  for  the  advancement 
purposes  of  the  oonferenM  and  toward 
t  significant  contribution  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  conference.  Their 
vnk  was  outstanding  thitooghout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  difSoult  for  me  to 
comprehend  in  advance  how  important 
the  forestry  conference  would  be  to  so 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
was  reflected  in  the  attendance  which 
was  had  there;  94  of  the  world's  127  na- 
tions were  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence; 2,700  persons  were  In  attendance. 
That  means  they  were  wortclng  day  after 
day  and  night  after  night  to  learn  more 
about  forestry  white  the  work  of  the  con- 
ference was  being  carrtedwi. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
forestry  worldwide,  and  tl(ils  conference 
certainly  pointed  up  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  forestry  to  the  httions  of  the 
world.  The  conference  gave  the  UJS. 
del^ation  an  (vportunity  to  express  to 
the  world  something  of  what  the  United 
States  is  doing  in  the  field  of  forestry. 
When  I  heard  the  statements  and  saw 
the  interest  of  other  delegtttions.  I  real- 
ised how  important  our  own  forestry 
program  has  been  to  this  countir,  and 
how  significant  are  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  forestry  and 
Moservation.  1 1 

The  conference  broagnt  out  very 
clearly  that  there  are  many  nations  of 
the  world  which  no  longer  have  forests, 
ever,  though  forests  and  forest  product 
»re  the  lif  eblood  of  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  nations  that  now 
Mve  no  forests  were  once  I  (ox«sted.  and 
they  are  desperately  anxibia  to  find  a 
«y  to  regain  thdr  forests,  There  are 
ouKrs  who  have  forests.  i)«t  they  have 
not  been  abte  to  develop  their  forest 
resources. 

We  In  the  U^.  detegtotioa  shared 
our    views,     shared     our     knowledge. 

ana  shared  our  experience  with  other 
allegations.  We  encouraged  them  to 
^oiss  With  us  U»elr  pk^ob  and  to 
^e  with  us  Uielr  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. In  an  of  this  I  txOteve  a  great 
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deal  was  aocompUshed  which  will  be 
ben^cial  for  the  future. 

Ithlnk  we  in  the  United  States  can  be 
very  proud  at  the  progress  in  forestry 
made  by  our  country.  This  Is  lefiected 
today  in  the  fact  that  we  are  emphasiz- 
ing the  significance  of  tiie  tree  farm 
program.  This  is  the  25th  aimiversary 
of  the  tree  farm  program.  It  has  truly 
been  one  of  the  highlights  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  America's  outstanding 
forestry  programs.  And  I  congratulate 
all  those  dedicated  persons  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Mature  which  it  now 
enjoys. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  the  genUemtui  from  Flor- 
ida for  those  very  cordial  and  kind  re- 
marks. Coming  as  the  head  of  our  dele- 
gation to  the  World  Forestry  Congress. 
I.  too.  would  feel  that  I  should  recipro- 
cate by  pointing  out  the  great  value  of 
his  prestige  and  his  associations  with 
tree  farm  activities  in  his  own  district 
in  Florida  and  the  great  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  say  that  each  of  the  fellows  in 
attendance  felt,  as  we  have  suggested 
before,  that  the  U.S.  delegation,  I  really 
believe,  made  an  impact  upon  other  for- 
esters and  parliamentarians  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Forestry  Congress. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  ths 
genUeman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  Forests  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  saluting 
the  American  tree  farm  system,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  constructive  tree- 
growing  program  ever  undertaken  by 
private  industry  in  any  country. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  first  tree  farm 
in  America — the  demons  Tree  Farm  in 
Grays  Harbor  County,  Wash.  The  pro- 
gram has  spread  to  all  48  contiguous 
States,  including  30.146  certified  tree 
farms  with  more  than  67  million  acres  of 
productive  forest  land  as  of  June  1,  1966. 
Obviously  the  program's  contribution  to 
the  forest  conservation  movement  in 
America  cannot  be  overstated. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Amer- 
ican tree  farm  system,  only  a  few  forest- 
products  companies  were  attempting  to 
practice  forestry  on  tlieir  properties 
Just  25  years  ago  we  were  removing  20 
percent  more  timbo-  in  tte  Nation  than 
we  were  growing,  and  fire  in  1  year  alone, 
1941,  destroyed  26  million  acres  of  forest 
land. 

Such  ominous  signs  pcrinttog  to  future 
timber  shortages  ^larked  the  program 
of  constructive  forest  management  wtiich 
we  boDOT  today.  On  June  12,  1941,  a 
120,000  acre  tract  of  timber  owned  bar 
tlie  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  was  dedicated  as 
the  first  American  tree  farm.  The  mo- 
gram's  success  is  evldenoed  by  ttie  fact 
that  in  25  years  the  Nation's  timber 
supply  has  improved  from  a  20-percent 
excess  of  removal  over  growth  to  a  61- 
peiceot  excess  of  growth  over  removaL 
It  is  important  to  note  that  such  a  re- 
WTkabte  trend  has  developed  along  with 
the  g)fCtocnlT  growth  of  the  southern 


pine  plywood  Industry  and  the  booming 
pulp  industry. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  pay  trib- 
ute on  this  silver  anniversary  year  to  an 
important  milestone  in  American  for- 
estry. The  past  25  years  provides  his- 
torical evidence  that  private  enterprise, 
working  hand  In  hand  with  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  and  related  agencies  of  State 
governments,  can  meet  the  ehallenge  of 
a  nation's  growing  need  for  forest  prod- 
ucts without  sacrificing  her  wealth  of 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  in  commemorating  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  American  tree  farm  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  highly  important  mile- 
stone not  only  in  American  forestry,  but 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  that 
our  forestry  industry  in  Oregon  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  this  great  conserva- 
tion movement  which  insures  for  pos- 
terity an  abuiKiance  of  forest  products, 
and  the  perpetuation  of  our  forests. 

What  could  have  been  tragic  for  us  and 
future  generations  instead  has  been  de- 
veloped to  the  stage  where  growth  ex- 
ceeds harvest.  In  the  United  States  to- 
day, we  are  growing  60  percent  more 
timber  each  year  than  we  are  cutting. 
And  this  is  not  so  because  of  a  lack  of 
demand  for  forest  products.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  so  tiecause  25  years  ago  at  a 
critical  period  in  forest  management 
dedicated  and  concerned  people  in  the 
forest  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
launched  the  first  so-called  tree  farm. 
Tree  farming  is  conservation  at  its  best. 
The  industry  has  planted  or  seeded  some 
22  minion  acres  of  forest  land  diu-ing  the 
last  25  years.  More  than  90  percent  of 
the  forest  Industry's  timberlands  have 
been  enrolled  in  this  forest  management 
system.  Tree  farming  is  not  only  con- 
servation but  it  also  means  better  and 
more  wood  products  at  reasonable  costs. 

The  founding  fathers  of  the  tree  farm- 
ing system  were  bold  and  courageous 
men  of  the  time.  They  were  in  every 
sense  pioneers  because  they  dared  break 
with  tradition  and  emljark  upon  a  for- 
estry management  program  that  had 
been  litUe  tried  or  tested  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  to  their  etertud  credit  that 
they  did  not  flag  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  American  tree 
farm  system. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  our  great  for- 
estry industry  on  the  2Sth  aimiversary 
of  the  American  tree  farm  system.  The 
entire  Nation  owes  much  to  this  en- 
lightened industry  which  is  constantly 
working  for  better  forests  and  better 
wood  products. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleagues  for  taking 
this  special  order  commemorating  the 
25th  aimiversary  of  the  American  tree 
farm  system. 

Reforestation  throughout  our  land  is 
an  essential  part  of  a  balanced  conser- 
vation program.  The  wilderness  areas 
designated  by  Corvgress.  our  great  na- 
tional forest  system,  and  the  programs 
of  individual  inlvate  organizations  ded- 
icated to  the  proposition  of  reforesting 
are  all  significant  and  are  a  recognition 
of  the  need  to  conserve  oar  great  timber 
resources. 
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There  Is  an  aspect,  however,  of  re- 
forestation— or  better,  the  lack  of  It — 
that  concerns  me  and  should  concern 
everyone.  There  are  varying  examples 
of  what  I  am  talking  about  here  In  the 
East.  Every  day  we  see  more  land  being 
developed  into  residential  suburb:}  and 
industrial  parks.  We  see  farms  being 
subdivided,  and  when  this  occurs,  the 
bulldozer  soon  follows. 

As  we  have  observed  this  situation,  and 
as  we  have  become  mo-e  conscious  of  the 
need  for  outdoor  recreation,  especially 
for  our  city  dwellers,  all  echelons  of  gov- 
ernment— municipal,  county.  State  and 
Federal — have  become  aware  of  the  need 
for  open  space.  This  awareness  is  a 
healthy  sign.  I  only  wish  that  we  would 
proceed  in  the  establishment  of  pcurks 
and  open  space  areas  with  more  dispatch. 
I  am  convinced  that  an  investment  today 
in  land- for  outdoor  recreation  and  for 
the  conservation  and  preservation  of  our 
natural  beauty  will  reward  us  in  substan- 
tial savings,  \  hen  you  speculate  on  what 
that  same  land  will  cost  a  decade  hence. 

Where  we  are  even  more  shortsighted 
Is  in  the  area  of  reforestation  and  the 
preservation  of  wooded  areas  in  and 
around  our  densely  populated  megalopo- 
lis. There  is  more  evidence  of  the  bull- 
dozer than  there  is  of  seedling  trees. 
Many  cities  and  towns  have  done  a  good 
Job  of  planting  trees  in  some  of  their 
neighborhoods,  but  by  and  large,  we  are 
not  breaking  even.  Preservation  ol  wood- 
lots,  of  forest  areas,  even  thougti  they 
may  be  small,  is  most  important  to  our 
environment. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  tree  in  the 
city,  in  the  suburb,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
park,  as  well  as  in  the  forest.  Let  us  en- 
courage every  echelon  of  government  and 
every  individual  citizen  not  only  to  pro- 
tect the  trees  we  have,  but  also  to  seize 
every  opportunity  to  enhance  our  en- 
vironment through  the  planting  and  cul- 
ture of  new  trees  in  their  proper  rela- 
tionship to  our  other  efforts  to  make  our 
land  more  beautiful  and  more  meaning- 
ful to  every  Anerican. 

Mr.  CLETVELiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
saluting  this  sliver  anniversary  of  the 
American  tree  farm  system,  not  the  least 
because  I  am  a  tree  farmer  myself  and 
belong  to  the  system.  My  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  long  recognized  the  value 
of  and  participated  actively  in  the  sys- 
tem, being  now  No.  2  in  New  England  in 
tree  farm  participation. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  when  the  orlg- 
'Inal  concept  of  farming  trees,  of  treat- 
ing them  as  a  crop  rather  than  a  wasting 
asset,  came  into  being,  our  country  faced 
the  critical  likelihood  that  we  would  soon 
have  used  up  our  timber  resources.  Now, 
as  a  result  of  the  conservation  practices 
developed  and  taught  by  the  American 
tree  farm  system,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
In  America  have  enough  timber  to  meet 
all  our  needs  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Tree  farming,  now  encompassing  more 
than  67  million  acres  in  the  continental 
United  States  has  produced  valuable  by- 
products in  that  all  the  land  is  paying 
taxes  and  much  of  the  land  Is  open  to 
the  public  for  recreation  at  little  or  no 
diarge. 


America's  forest  products  industries 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  turning  what 
was  an  approaching  economic  disaster 
into  a  major  national  asset  supporting 
thousands  of  Jobs,  paying  Increased 
taxes,  and  adding  tremendously  to  our 
resources  of  natural  beauty  and  con- 
servation. The  tree  farm  system  is  not 
limited  to  the  large  producers,  however, 
but  includes  a  great  many  small  holdings 
such  as  my  own  tree  farm  in  New  Lon- 
don, NJi. 

I  know  from  experience  how  important 
the  system  is  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
personal  pride  that  I  congratulate  the 
tree  farmers  of  America  on  the  silver 
anniversary  of  the  American  tree  farm 
system. 

For  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
development  of  the  tree  farm  system,  I 
refer  my  colleagues  to  page  A2986  of  the 
daily  Congressionai.  Record  for  Jime  1, 
1966,  where  I  inserted  an  article  from  the 
June  bulletin  of  the  National  WildUfe 
Federation.  This  article,  by  Ernest 
Swift,  describes  the  history  and  back- 
groimd  of  the  system  in  a  perceptive, 
well -written  manner. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent remarks  at  this  time  commemorat- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  of  the  American 
tree  farm  system.  Reforestation  is  play- 
ing a  prominent  role  in  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  southern  United  States  and  in 
our  fine  State  of  Florida.  More  and  more 
tree  farms  are  seen  throughout  the 
South,  and  Florida  is  contributing  its 
sizable  share  to  our  Nation's  economic 
health  through  this  means  of  agricultural 
progress. 

Florida  has  seen  the  day  when  the 
planting  of  seedlings  was  considered 
visionary  and  impractical.  But  in  1927 
our  State  legislature  created  the  Florida 
Board  of  Forestry  to  push  reforestation 
and  to  work  with  landowners,  industry, 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  further 
forest  conservation  in  Florida.  In  time 
a  few  courageous  farseeing  individuals 
started  to  plant,  to  protect,  and  at  least 
to  envision  the  possibilities  of  reforesta- 
tion. The  farsightedness  of  a  few  has 
now  Increased  to  the  extent  so  that  next 
to  tourist  income  the  sale  of  forest  prod- 
ucts rings  Florida's  cash  registers  for 
more  dollars  than  any  other  industry. 
Furthermore,  in  payrolls  as  well  as  in  the 
value  of  its  end  products  the  trees  that 
are  converted  into  pulp  and  paper  put 
more  wealth"  into  Florida's  economy  than 
all  the  other  forest  products  combined. 

The  promising  future  of  tree  farming 
has  become  as  a  fever  and  everywhere 
there  is  a  new  appreciation  of  the  perma- 
nent value  of  our  woodland  heritage,  of 
the  importance  not  only  of  using  com- 
pletely the  products  of  the  forest  but  of 
replacing  and  restoring  them.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  thing  in  the  forest  products 
industries  today  is  the  forward  look,  the 
planning  for  the  future,  the  reforestation, 
the  protection  of  this  viilnerable  resource 
against  fire,  disease,  insects,  and  waste. 

My  sincere  Interest  in  the  commemora- 
tive purpose  of  today  arises  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  forestry  in  our  great  State  of 
Florida,  but  in  my  district  alone  the 
UjS.  Forest  Service  has  administration 
over  556.404  acres  of  forest  lands.    This 


acreage  places  over  half  of  the  national 
forest  lands  In  Florida  In  my  congres- 
sionsd  district.  Of  course,  the  privately 
owned  tree  farms  of  individuals  and 
companies  abound  in  our  area,  as  well. 

Phenomenal  progress  has  been  realized 
In  the  field  of  reforestation.  The  plant- 
ing of  pine  seedlings  and  good  timber 
management  have  come  along  to  change 
the  whole  picture  of  less  than  50  years 
ago.  Thinning,  selective  cutting,  site 
preparation,  control  of  insects  and 
disease,  wise  harvesting — all  are  now 
common  practices  throughout  this 
coimtry.  Prom  what  was  believed  to  be  a 
bleak  and  declining  industry  we  now  have 
a  most  prosperous  expanding  industrial 
complex. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  to  extend 
congratulations  upon  the  observance  of 
25  years  of  progress  and  success  of  the 
American  tree  farm  system. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  tree  farm  system,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Forest  Products  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  since  its  begiiming  in 
June  1941,  at  the  demons  Tree  Farm 
near  Montesano,  Wash.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  30,146  tree  farmers  in  48 
States  with  67  million  acres. 

The  objectives  of  this  outstanding 
voluntary  program  are  to  Improve  forest 
mantigement  practices  on  privately 
owned  forest  lands.   This  included: 

Adequate  protection  from  Are,  Insects,  dis- 
eases and  destructive  grazing.  All  Tree 
Farms  have  one  thing  In  common;  they  are 
growing  crops  of  timber  for  harvest  under  a 
planned  program  that  provides  for  periodic 
crops  of  merchantable  trees. 

No  property  may  be  certified  as  a  tree 
farm  until  it  has  been  carefully  inspected 
by  a  professional  forester  assigned  by  a 
State  tree  farm  committee.  The  prop- 
erty must  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
program  before  It  is  certified  as  a  tree 
farm. 

There  are  about  4  million  private 
forest  landowners  in  the  United  States, 
with  366  million  acres.  This  indicates 
that  there  is  a  need  for  continued  efforts 
in  the  tree  farm  system.  The  State  and 
Federal  forestry  agencies  have  given  ex- 
cellent support  to  this  industry-spon- 
sored program.  In  many  States  the 
State  foresters,  through  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  provide 
technical  help  through  the  cooperative 
forest  management  program  in  qualify- 
ing private  timberland  owners  for  mem- 
bership in  the  tree  farm  program.  They 
also  serve  on  State  forest  industries  com- 
mittees, administering  the  program  at 
the  State  level.  This  is  an  excellent 
example  of  cooperation  between  industry, 
public,  and  other  forestry  interests  in 
developing  sound  forestry  practices  on 
private  lands. 

These  efforts  should  be  continued  st 
an  accelerated  rate.  Public  and  pri- 
vate forestry  interests  should  continue  to 
support  and  promote  this  very  worth- 
while forest  industries-sponsored  pro- 
gram.   It  has  my  full  support. 


bers  have  5  legislative  da)«  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  oi  the  subject 
of  this  special  order.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temt]lH«.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ttie  gentieman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 


STUDY    OP    PARALYSIS    STRIKES: 
THE  PRELUDE  TO  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te^vore.  Uxider 
previous  order  of  the  Hou$e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  IMi.  Mathias]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes.; 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 8  I  addressed  the  Hoxise  on  the 
primary  labor-managemEsnt  problem, 
and  one  of  the  major  economic  prob- 
lems, confronting  us  today :  the  problem 
of  paralysis  strikes.  In  that  speech,  I 
reviewed  the  increasing  joost  ot  these 
crippling  strikes,  the  iruwlequacles  of 
present  law,  the  tendencies  toward  In- 
formal and  ad  hoc  governmental  inter- 
vention, and  the  resultiiij  riamnee  to 
our  free  enterprise  systeih.  I  also  re- 
viewed the  President's  pititnise  to  sub- 
mit remedial  legislation  to  Congress,  and 
the  long  record  of  apathy  and  iruuitivity 
in  the  Labor  Department  which  has  ap- 
parently frustrated  fulfilment  of  the 
President's  pledge.  I 

The  problems  posed  iby  paralysis 
strikes  are  neither  simple  to  summarize 
nor  easy  to  solve.  The  causes  of  such 
labor-management  disputes  may  be 
relatively  clear,  classic  disagreements 
over  wages  and  benefits,  ©r  they  may 
be  far  more  Intricate  and  untractable 
differences  produced  by  technological 
changes,  alterations  in  thje  nature  and 
size  of  an  industry,  or  other  qualitative 
shifts  in  our  economic  structure.  A  par- 
ticular union's  decision  to  strike,  in  a 
particular  situation,  may  result  from 
the  exhaustion  of  other  meaiis  of  bar- 
gaining, the  expiration  of  all  legal  bar- 
riers to  a  strike,  or  other  strategic  con- 
sideratiorvs.  The  impact  df  a  particular 
strike,  as  we  have  seen  tbo  often,  can 
spread  throughout  our  entire  economy — 
but  the  actual  damage  caused  by  any 
single  strike,  and  its  bearing  on  our  na- 
tional strength  and  securifjy,  are  not  al- 
ways easy  to  measure  at  the  time.  It 
Is  still  harder  to  make  comparative  Judg- 
ments between  past  and  present  strikes 
in  various  industries,  and  to  reach  sensi- 
ble decisions  as  to  which  require  emer- 
sency  or  extraordinary  rein|4dies. 

Our  failure  to  assess  all  tt  these  basic 
factors,  systematically  and  objectively, 
hw  greatly  hindered  our  efforts  to  re- 
fonn  our  labor  laws  to  enaf)te  us  to  pre- 
vent paralysis  strikes,  or  to  protect  the 
public  against  their  economic  disloca- 
"ons.  Recognizing  the  ^rerwhetmlng 
need  for  facts.  I  have  ad»<K5ated  for  5 
j;^sars  the  establishment  ojf  a  National 
Commission  of  Inquiry  to  review  our  re- 
cent experience,  weigh  maztr  basic  ques- 
tions, and  make  Teoommciadatlons  for 
congressional  oonslderatto^  I  regret 
wiat  the  Labor  Department,  while  falling 
w  present  any  adequate  analyses  of  Its 
own,  has  consistently  rejected  or  Ignored 
«ese  recommendations. 


Today  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
Congress  a  document  which  Is  a  valuable 
first  step  toward  real  understanding  of 
paralysis  strikes,  and  should  serve  as  a 
^ur  to  further  study.  The  Rlpon  So- 
ciety, a  progressive  research  organlza- 
tton  with  headquarters  in  Cambridge. 
Mass..  has  prepared  detailed  case  his- 
tories of  three  recent  major  disputes: 
the  railroad  controversy  of  1963,  the  air- 
Ime  strike  of  1961,  and  the  maritime 
strike  of  1962.  These  case  studies  re- 
view In  detail  the  causes  of  the  disagree- 
ment, the  course  of  negotiations,  the 
legal  and  informal  tools  applied,  and  the 
eventual  means  of  settlement.  By  re- 
viewing the  facts,  these  analyses  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  note  similarities  and 
differences,  to  observe  the  successes  and 
failures  of  existing  law,  and  to  see  far 
more  clearly  the  questions  which  must 
be  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  work  of 
the  Ripon  Society  will  encourage  the  La- 
bor Department  to  undertake  similar  re- 
views of  other  strikes,  including  the  New 
York  subway  strike  of  last  winter,  the 
series  of  newspaper  strikes  in  New  York 
City  and  other  areas,  and  the  recent  air- 
lines strike.  In  the  absence  of  any  Labor 
Department  initiatives.  I  believe  that 
these  three  case  studies  can  help  all  stu- 
dents of  labor-management  relations 
gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  our  cur- 
rent problems,  and  will  stimulate  further 
inquiry  and  recommendations. 
The  Ripon  Society's  paper  follows: 

tNTBODTTCnON 

Following  are  three  case  studies  of  federal 
Intervention  In  labor  disputes  directly  af- 
fecting the  public  Interest.  The  sampUng  U 
not  a  complete  one.  All  three  studies  relate 
to  strikes  affecting  Instrumentalities  of 
commerce;  the  Railroad  controversy  of  1963 
the  Airline  Strike  of  1961  and  the  Maritime 
Strike  of  19«3.  Nonetheless,  a  sufficient  va- 
riety o€  problems  Is  presented  that  some  gen- 
eral observations  may  be  made. 

The  studies  are  primarily  descriptive  of 
federal  Intervention  In  the  various  disputes. 
A  few  general  propositions  emerged  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  analyses  which  will  be  presented 
at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

THB  RAIL  WAT  LABOS  DISPTTTE:    I95»-«4 

Preliminary  remarks 

The  railroads  were  among  the  first  man- 
agement groups  In  the  naUon  to  recognise 
the  legitimacy  of  the  union  movement.  Dur- 
ing the  1920'8  and  even  earlier,  the  unlMis 
and  management  established  work  rules  that 
were  quite  liberal  and  reasonable  for  that 
period.  However  in  the  IQSO's  theee  work 
rules  had  become  outoioded  due  to  advano- 
Ing  technology.  It  was  the  determination  of 
management  to  alter  these  work  rules  that 
brought  on  this  labor  crisia. 

The  nOlroad  industry  la  vlrtuaUy  unique 
today  in  that  a  goieral  strike  Is  likely  to  be 
considered  a  national  emergency  as  soon  as 
it  is  begun.1  When  food  and  other  essentials 
are  cut  off  from  their  markets,  it  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  economics  whether  or  not  a  na- 
tional emergency  exists.  Fortujoately,  there 
are  no  strike  statlsttcs  to  report  in  this  labor 
dispute.  The  primary  issue  In  this  dispute 
was  SOfiOO  to  45/K)0  Jobs,  mainly  flremeo, 

'Two  conrtttlona  are  easmtlal  for  a  na- 
tional emergency  to  eadat  when  a  strike  com- 
maMces:  a.  The  strike  most  be  vlrtuaUy  in- 
<lu*try  wkl*.  b.  Tbe  product  cannot  ba 
stored  or  held  In  reserve  by  other  industries. 
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which  the  railroads  claimed  were  superfluous, 
and  which  coupled  with  other  work  practices 
were  costing  the  raUroads  $600,000,000.00  per 
yeax.'  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  the 
economic  aspects  of  this  dispute  aa  well  as 
the  individual  points  of  contention  are  im- 
portant only  to  the  extent  that  they  affected 
the  actions  of  the  parties  and  government 
offlrlals  Involved. 

Since  the  material  to  be  culled  from  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  dispute  is  truly  massive, 
this  report  tnunt  primarily  focus  on  the  role* 
played  by  the  various  government  officials 
and  their  effect  in  bringing  about  the  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute.  Since  the  role  of  the 
government  Is  of  primary  concern,  it  is  im- 
portant to  examine  here  the  Hallway  Labor 
Act  of  1926 »  which  provided  the  legal  frame- 
work for  much  of  the  government  activity  in 
this  dispute.  The  RaUway  Labor  Act  pro- 
vides essentially  three  steps  that  can  be  taken 
by  the  government  in  major  negotiations  IX 
the  union  and  management  are  unable  to 
settle  their  differences  privately.  It  created 
the  National  Mediation  Board  which  on  re- 
quest of  the  parties  or  Its  own  initiative  may 
enter  the  negotiations  and  try  to  mediate  a 
settlement.*  If  this  falls,  the  Board  is  to  at- 
tempt to  Induce  the  parties  to  submit  to  vol- 
untary, binding  arbitration.'  The  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  arbitration  Is  estabUshed  by 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.'  If  the  parties  refuse 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  the  Board  then 
notifies  the  President  the  dispute  has  not 
been  settled  and  that  essential  transporta- 
tion services  are  threatened  (the  Board  may 
also  order  the  status  quo  be  maintained  for 
thirty  days).'  The  President  then  may  create 
an  Emergency  Board  to  Investigate  and  re- 
port its  findings  to  him  within  thirty  days. 
After  the  Board  has  been  created  and  for 
thirty  days  after  Its  report  is  delivered  to  the 
President,  each  side  mtist  maintain  the 
status  quo.*  Furthermore,  the  railroad  must 
give  the  union  thirty  days  notice  before  in- 
stituting changes  in  the  work  rules  or  pay 
scales;  the  union  may  then  demand  negotl- 
aUon.»  This  Is  to  give  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  time  to  get  Into  the  act. 

There  Is  one  further  preliminary  note.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  dispute,  there  was 
serious  disag^reement  over  wages  that  ac- 
counted in  part  for  the  actions  and  pro- 
nouncements of  the  parties.  This  dispute 
was  soon  split  off  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  and  submitted  to  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion." 

Reviev!  of  the  dispute 

In  early  1959,  the  railroads  began  a  cam- 
paign against  "featherbeddlng"  practices  In 
the  Industry  and  called  on  President  Elsen- 
hower to  create  a  Presidential  Commission 
to  study  the  situation.  The  five  operating 
unions  opposed  this  move.  Eisenhower  re- 
jected the  railroads'  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  It  would  interfere  with  norxoal  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining  and  contract  negotiations 
which  were  to  begin  on  NoTemb«r  1,  I959.n 

On  October  24,  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  on  Ita  own  Initiative,  announced  It 
would  Intervene  in  the  upcoming  contract 

•Of  course  each  side  presented  widely 
varying  figures  but  those  presented  here 
seem  to  have  been  generally  accepted  as  rea- 
sonably close  to  the  actual  figures  Involved. 
See  "Report  of  the  Presidential  Railroad 
Commission"  in  the  March  1,  1962  edition  of 
the  New  York  Tbnes,  1 :8. 

•45  o.s.c_A.  lei-iao. 

•  45  U.S.C.A.  IM. 

•  45  U.S.C.A.  155. 

•  45  U.S.C-A.  157.  ISS. 
V45U.S.C.A.  155,  160. 
•45  U.S.C.A,  160. 
•46  UJ3.CJL  IM. 

"New  Tork  Ttmes,  April  S3.  1960.  46:8. 
"New  York  Times,  Sept.  12,  1959,  11:6. 
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negotiations  and  would  begin  meeting  sep- 
arately with  the  parties  on  October  26." 
The  railroads  put  forth  their  proposals  for 
changes  In  the  work  rules  and  pay  cuts  on 
the  first  day  of  negotiations.  The  proposed 
work  rules  changes  involved  displacing  fire- 
men on  dlesel  freight  trains,  changes  In  work 
crews  (these  were  to  become  the  key  points 
of  contention),  changes  In  Interdl visional 
runs,  more  fiexlblUty  In  assigning  work  to 
train  and  yard  crews,  and  more  freedom  for 
management  in  introducing  new  tech- 
nology." The  unions  replied  the  next  day 
calling  for  substantial  pay  raises  and  stat- 
ing the  present  work  rules  were  necessary 
for  safety  purposes." 

With  this  beginning  the  parties  began 
negotiating  with  the  aid  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  Negotiations  continued 
/  until  April,  1960  without  much  progress.  In 
April,  the  railroads  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Iiocomotlve  Engineers  agreed  to  arbitrate  the 
wage  issue  with  the  understanding  that  the 
resvilt  would  provide  the  basis  for  wage  con- 
tracts with  the  other  four  operating  unions." 
With  this  split  off  of  the  wage  Issue,  the 
parties  proceeded  to  discuss  the  work  rules 
issue  in  earnest. 

On  September  6.  1960.  with  negotiations 
bogged  down  suid  the  railroads  accusing  the 
unions  of  refusing  to  negotiate.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  called  a  meeting  of  the  parties 
and  with  an  apparent  turnabout  in  the  ad- 
ministration's position,  proposed  a  Presiden- 
tial Study  Commission.'*  The  following  day. 
the  parties  agreed  in  principle  to  Mitchell's 
proposal  but  disagreed  on  whether  or  not 
the  Conunlsslon's  proposals  should  be  bind- 
ing with  the  railroads  asserting  that  they 
should  be.''  After  an  agreement  Iietween 
the  parties  that  the  proposals  would  not  be 
binding,  that  President  Elsenhower  would 
appoint  all  fifteen  members  with  five  recom- 
mended by  each  party,  and  that  the 
report  would  not  be  due  until  December  1, 
1961.  President  Elsenhower  signed  Executive 
Order  No.  10891  creating  the  Presidential 
Railroad  Ck>mmlsslon  on  November  1,  1960." 
On  December  22,  President  Elsenhower  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  to  head 
the  Railroad  Commission." 

With  the  pressure  temporarily  off  for  a 
year  while  the  Commission  was  making  its 
study,  the  only  thing  of  note  that  occurred 
during  1961  was  that  Federal  Judge  Rlfklnd 
replaced  James  Mitchell  as  head  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Railroad  Commission  because  Mitchell 
resigned  to  run  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

On  February  28.  1962.  after  a  two  month 
voluntary  extension  of  the  deadline,  the 
Presidential  Railroad  Commission,  with  the 
five  union  members  dissenting,  presented  Its 
report  to  the  President."  The  Commission 
recommended,  among  other  things,  the  elim- 
ination of  30,000  to  45,000  Jobs  (primarily 
firemen) ,  that  the  railroads  be  allowed  more 
HexiblUty  in  the  assignment  of  work  be- 
tween train  and  yard  crews,  that  the 
railroads  be  permitted  to  introduce  new 
technological  advances  with  binding  arbitra- 
tion to  determine  wtiat  coiuse  to  fol- 
low if  current  work  rules  would  be  af- 
fected, that  the  railroads  be  allowed  to  alter 
the  makeup  of  train  crews,  and  that  they  be 
permitted  to  adjust  the  present  system  on 
which    the    pay   of    operating   employees   la 
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based.*>  With  the  Presidential  Railroad 
Commission  Report  strongly  in  favor  of  their 
position,  the  railroads  called  on  the  unions 
to  resxime  negotiations  on  March  20,  1962, 
with  the  Commission  report  to  serve  as  a 
basis;  the  luilons  objected  to  the  Commis- 
sion report  as  a  basis.'*  Negotiations  were 
resumed  in  Chicago  with  no  agreement  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Commission  report 
would  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  negotiations." 

Negotiations  having  been  broken  off  on 
May  17  by  the  railroads,  who  declared  that 
the  unions  refused  to  negotiate  over  the 
work  rules  Issues  and  threatened  to  unilat- 
erally change  the  work  rules,  the  unions  in- 
voked the  services  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  The  railroads  and  unions  then 
agreed  to  resiune  the  talks  with  the  aid  of 
the  National  Mediation  Board."  The  rail- 
roads again  broke  off  the  negotiations  on 
June  22,  1962;  *  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board  recommended  voluntary  arbitration  of 
the  issues  involved  which  the  unions  re- 
jected." 

Un  July  17,  1962,  the  railroads  announced 
they  would  unilaterally  put  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Presidential  Railroad  Commis- 
sion Into  effect  on  August  16;  the  unions  an- 
nounced they  would  then  strike  on  that 
date."  On  August  10,  1962,  Federal  District 
Judge  Samuel  Perry  granted  the  unions  a 
temporary  injunction  prohibiting  the  rail- 
roads from  Instituting  the  new  work  rules; 
this  temporary  injunction  was  granted  to 
permit  the  unions  to  appeal  his  decision  of 
August  7  not  to  intervene  in  the  dispute.** 

This  temporary  Injunction  remained  In 
effect  until  April  1,  1963  while  the  unions 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  lost  in  both  courts.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  deci- 
sion on  March  4th,  the  railroads  proposed 
that  negotiations  resume  on  March  13th,  and 
the  unions  accepted."  The  railroads  walked 
out  of  the  negotiations  on  the  first  day  re- 
jecting a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
glnemen  agreeing  to  negotiate  Job  reduc- 
tions because  It  called  for  reduction  by  at- 
trition only  and  not  by  laying  off  any  fire- 
men Immediately."  On  April  3rd.  President 
Kennedy  created  Emergency  Board  No.  154 
2  days  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  became 
effective; '■  the  Board  was  to  commence  bear- 
ings on  April  llth.  The  Emergency  Board 
presented  its  report  on  May  14th;  it  called 
for  the  arbitration  of  special  cases  involving 
firemen  where  safety  is  a  question  and  for 
the  protection  of  more  firemen  Jobs  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Presidential  Railroad  Commis- 
sion's Report." 

The  railroads  and  unions  resumed  negotia- 
tions during  the  ttilrty-day  period  In  which 
the  status  quo  had  to  be  maintained,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  ttilrty  day  period  both  par- 
ties agreed  to  a  special  request  from  Pesldent 
Kennedy  to  continue  negotiation  efforts  until 
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July  10th.  If  there  was  no  agreement  by 
then,  he  planned  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  to  avert  a  strike." 

On  July  10th.  the  railroads  submitted  to 
President  Kennedy's  request  to  delay  put- 
ting the  new  work  rules  into  effect  until 
July  29th;  >•  and  as  that  deadline  ap- 
proached, they  agreed  to  a  further  extension 
until  August  29th.*>  In  addition  to  these  de- 
laying tactics,  the  administration  proposed  a 
fiurry  of  devices  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute  as  the  crisis  stage  drew  near. 
On  July  5th.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  pro- 
posed a  two-year  test  plan  that  involved 
negotiation,  mediation,  study,  and  arbitra- 
tion with  the  results  to  be  In  effect  for  two 
years."  The  unions  rejected  this  plan  be- 
cause it  would  result  in  compulsory  arbi- 
tration." On  the  9th  of  July  President  Ken- 
nedy suggested  the  dispute  be  submitted  to 
Justice  Goldberg  for  final  settlement;  the 
unions  rejected  this  plan  also.*'  On  July 
10th  after  obtaining  the  postponement  until 
July  29th  from  the  railroads.  President  Ken- 
nedy convened  a  six-man  subcommittee  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy  to  study  the  dis- 
pute. The  President's  recommendations  for 
settling  the  dispute  as  well  as  the  subcom- 
mittee's report  were  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  July  29th." 

On  July  22.  President  Kennedy  submitted 
his  recommendation  In  the  form  of  a  Joint 
resolution,  to  Congress  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  authority  to 
arbitrate  the  dispute.  The  ICC  would  have 
the  authority  to  determine  how  the  work 
rules  would  be  altered  and  its  decision  would 
be  in  effect  for  two  years  during  which  pe- 
riod any  strike  or  lockout  over  any  ICC  rul- 
ing would  be  prohibited." 

On  August  2nd,  while  the  Joint  resolution 
was  before  the  Senate  and  House  Commerce 
Committees,  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  the  parties  for  settling  the 
two  key  Issues:  abolition  of  firemen's  Jobs, 
and  the  make  up  of  train  crews.  Neither  side 
accepted  his  plan  which  contained  subst.in- 
tive  proposals."  On  Augiist  16th,  the  rail- 
roads and  unions  announced  that  they  had 
agreed  in  principle  to  submit  the  two  kev 
issues  to  binding  arbitration  after  much  be- 
hind the  scenes  pressure  had  been  applied  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  and  other  govern- 
ment ofllclals.  _  Lawyers  for  both  sides  were 
to  meet  and  try  to  draw  up  an  arbitration 
agreement."  The  discussions  between  the 
parties  on  the  procedure  for  arbitration 
collapsed  on  August  21st;  there  were  irrecon- 
cilable differences  over  the  issues  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration." 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee made  two  important  changes  in  the 
Joint  resolution  submitted  to  Congress  by 
President  Kennedy.  The  dispute  would  be 
submitted  to  an  independent  arbitration 
board  of  seven  members  rather  than  to  the 
IOC,**  and  the  secondary  work  rules  issues 
such  as  Interdlvlslonal  runs  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  if  negotiations  were  un- 
successful after  a  six-month  period." 

On  August  27th,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Joint  resolution  but  separated  the  secondary 
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Issues  from  its  compulsory  arbitration  pro- 
visions. However,  a  strikja  or  lockout  over 
these  Issues  was  prohibited  for  six  months." 
The  House  passed  the  resolution  the  next  day 
and  later  that  day  President  Kennedy  signed 
it.'- 

The  Arbitration  Board  handed  down  Ita 
award  to  be  in  force  for  two  years  on  No- 
vember 26.  1963.  It  sesit  the  train  crew 
make  up  issue  back  to  tbft  parties  for  local 
negotiation;  and  provided  for  arbitration 
procedures  If  this  failed.  The  Board  then 
held  that  90%  of  the  fireman's  Jobs  on  dlesel 
freights  were  unnecessary.  All  firemen  with 
ten  years  seniority  must  be  retained;  those 
with  two  to  ten  years  aietUority  must  be 
retained  unless  they  are  offered  comparable 
Jobs;  and  those  with  less  than  two  years 
seniority  may  be  discharged  with  severance 
pay  and  rehire  preferenoea  The  unions  an- 
nounced they  would  chaQlenge  the  award 
and  the  Joint  resolution  establishing  the 
Arbitration  Board  in  court." 

The  Court  of  Appeals  fjor  the  District  of 
Columbia  affirmed  the  DiM^lct  Court's  de- 
cision sustaining  the  vall^ty  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Board's  award  (MX  February  20, 
1964."  With  this  major  Iksue  out  of  the 
way.  the  railroads  and  tibions  sigpied  an 
agreement  ending  the  dispute  over  the 
secondary  Issues  on  April  S2.  1964."  Row- 
ever  this  accord  was  not  achieved  without 
intensive  pressure  applied  to  both  sides 
by  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  and  a  one  day  strike  on  the  IlUnois 
Central  Railroad.**  On  April  27.  the  Su- 
preme Court  denied  the>  unions'  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  icd  the  railroads 
announced  they  would  begin  discharging 
firemen  on  May  7.«' 

Analysis  of  the  ktspute 

The  most  striking  featiire  of  this  dispute 
is  that  it  concerned  matters  of  such  basic 
Importance  to  the  parOes  that  its  resolution 
would  have  a  profound  ed^ct  on  their  rela- 
tionship. The  railroads  felt,  apparently  Jus- 
tifiably, that  they  were  being  forced  to  carry 
an  incredible  burden  in  oi^er  to  make  work 
lor  thousands  of  employejee  who  were  per- 
forming superfluous  servldw.  The  two  un- 
ions to  which  the  firemen]  belonged  realized 
that  if  the  railroads  wef-e  successful  in 
changing  the  work  rules,  iheir  potency  and 
viability — If  not  their  exlajtence — would  be 
threatened.  Also,  both  puties  were  aware 
that  the  "winner"  of  the  dbpute  would  hold 
the  advantage  in  their  future  relations.  The 
problems  of  advancing  technology  are  not 
unique  to  the  railroad  industry.  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  contemplate  what  effect  the 
"human  relations"  approaoh  would  have  had 
In  the  course  of  this  dlspnte.  Adopted  by 
other  industries,  notably  steel  and  mining, 
this  method  establishes  a  bipartisan  group 
to  devise  solutions  to  problems  before  they 
become  too  serious.  i 

Another  interesting  featvre  of  this  dispute 
1«  that  the  relative  equities  of  the  parties 
were  so  apparent;  the  railitnds  realized  that 
any  reasonably  neutral  tril^anal  would  grant 
the  majority  of  their  dei$wnds.  This  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  almost  always  agteed  to  the  sug- 
gestions and  recommendjttons  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  offldala  while  the  unions  in 
turn  usually  rejected  the  suggesttons.  Wltn 
both  the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission 
and  the  Emergency  Board  reports  supporting 
their  position,  the  railroads  were  able  to 
force  the  government  to  act  when  negotia- 
tions broke  down  by  constantly  applying 
pressure  (announcing  they  were  going  to  in- 
stitute the  new  work  rules  unilaterally)  and 
by  taking  no  outrageous  steps,  for  they  knew 
the  government  could  not  tolerate  a  strike. 
This  is  not  to  say  the  railroads  actively  sought 
compulsory  arbitration  but  they  certainly 
preferred  It  to  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unions  would  have 
preferred  a  strike  either  to  the  institution 
of  the  new  work  rules  or  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. 

With  all  the  cards  in  one  hand,  the  roles 
played  by  the  administration  officials  both 
formally,  as  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission, 
and  informally,  as  in  private  mediation  ef- 
forts and  attempts  to  put  pressiire  on  the 
parties,  seemed  to  take  on  a  ritualistic  aspect 
that  inevitably  restilted  In  the  compulsory 
arbitration  resolution  by  Congress.  There 
was  Just  no  room  to  negotiate;  the  unions 
were  going  to  defend  their  existence  against 
all  pressures;  and  the  railroads  with  the  gov- 
ernment reports  behind  them  were  not  to  be 
denied.  There  were  Just  no  routes  open  to 
the  government, 

AIRLTNX    CONTROVEBST    Or    19S1 

The  Airline  strike  of  1961  differs  from  most 
national  paralysis  strikes  in  that  it  was  pri- 
marily a  Jurisdictional  dispute  between  two 
unions  contending  for  representation  rights 
to  a  class  of  workers.  Also,  there  was  little 
cohesion  on  the  national  or  industry  wide 
level  wlttiin  either  the  unions  or  the  air- 
line companies.  Each  company  handled  the 
dispute  differently,  some  completely  avoided 
the  strike,  and  sometimes  the  local  unions 
disregarded  their  national  leadership. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  strike  " 
During  the  1930*8  and  1940's.  when  the  air- 
lines were  in  their  early  development  and  the 
airplanes  themselves  were  relatively  simple, 
the  fiight  crew  consisted  of  the  pilot  and  co- 
pilot. As  the  airlines  began  turning  to  four- 
engine  aircraft  In  the  late  1940'8,  a  third 
member  of  the  fiight  crew  was  added.  Given 
the  title  of  Plight  Engineer,  he  became  a  fed- 
eral requirement  under  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  Flight  Engineer's  function  was 
to  ensure  the  proper  monitoring  of  the  four 
piston  engines  and  the  functioning  of  certain 
auxiliary  mechaiUcal  systems  (hydraulic,  air 
conditioning,  etc.).  In  this  way.  the  pilot 
and  co-pilot  were  able  to  concentrate  solely 
on  flying  the  plane  presumably  Improving 
the  safety  factor. 

To  qualify  as  a  FUght  Engineer,  a  person 
had  to  acquire  a  Flight  Engineer  Certificate, 
the  requirements  of  which  were  established 
by  the  CAB  in  1947.  The  qualifications  set 
up  were  so  broad  and  minimni  that  two 
classes  of  personnel  could  qualify  easily:  (i) 
groimd  based  non-pilot  personnel  whose 
background  was  derived  from  aircraft  repair 
and  was  mainly  mechanical.  (2)  Pilots  with 
minimum  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  as- 
pects of  the  airplane  and  whose  background 
was  primarily  piloting. 

The  pilot  and  co-pilot  members  of  the 
flight  crew  had  always  been  represented  by 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  AssoclaUon  (ALPA),  but 
they  had  refused  to  admit  fiight  engineers 
to  their  ranks.  Thiu  grew  up  the  FUght 
Engineers  International  Association  (FKEA), 
which  represented  solely  the  flight  englneera 
and  established  itself  at  a  majority  of  tbs 
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Airlines.  As  the  ALPA  observed  this,  they 
reversed  their  previous  policy  and  began  to 
compete  with  the  FEIA  for  representation 
rights  of  the  flight  engineers.  In  1968.  the 
ALPA  had  representation  rights  at  five  air- 
lines, and  the  FEIA  had  the  rights  at  eight. 
Thus,  at  some  airlines  the  cockpit  personnel 
was  represented  by  one  union  (ALPA)  and 
at  others  by  two  unions  (2  pilots  by  the 
ALPA  and  1  fiight  engineer  by  FEIA).  At 
this  time  the  ALPA  membership  was  16.000 
and  the  FEIA  membership  was  3200. 

Through  the  1950'8.  both  unions  attempted 
to  solidify  their  position  with  regard  to  the 
third  seat  in  the  cockpit.  The  ALPA  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  contracts  requiring  a 
fiight  engineer  to  have  a  Pilot's  License  and 
Instrtunent  Rating  Card  in  addition  to  the 
standard  Flight  Engineer  Certificate.  Such 
a  requirement  would  effectively  rule  out  all 
the  then  qualified  flight  engineers  who  were 
non-pilot  trained,  whose  background  was 
mainly  mechanical,  and  who  were  repre- 
sented by  the  FEIA.  It  would  make  the 
cockpit  crew  all  pilot  trained,  represented  by 
the  ALPA.  The  FEIA.  at  the  same  time,  was 
attempting  to  negotiate  contracts  requiring 
an  Aircraft  Mechamc  Rating  in  addition. 
Such  a  requirement  would  exclude  most  pi- 
lots as  prospective  fiight  engineers,  thus  clos- 
ing the  ALPA  out  of  the  flight  engineer  posi- 
tion. 

The  overall  results  were  as  follows:  Pan- 
agra,  Capitol,  Delta  and  Northeast  staffed  the 
fiight  engineer  position  solely  with  pilot  per- 
sonnel represented  by  the  ALPA.  No  strike 
occurred  at  these  airlines.  Continental,  Elast- 
em,  National,  Northwest,  TWA  and  Pan 
American  staffed  the  ptosltlon  with  non-pilot 
personnel  (some  requiring  an  Aircraft  Me- 
chanic Rating)  represented  by  the  FEIA. 
These  generally  fared  the  worst  dtirlng  the 
strike.  American,  United  and  Western  used 
both  pilot  and  non-pilot  personnel.  They 
were  able  to  recover  relatively  quickly  from 
the  strike. 

Although  the  manning  pattern  stabilized 
In  the  large  piston  aircraft  as  above,  the 
same  dispute  and  eventually  the  strike  was 
to  arise  between  the  two  unions  in  regard 
to  the  manning  patterns  of  the  new  Jet  air- 
craft which  was  to  begin  operation  in  1959- 
60.  The  ALPA  argued  for  three  pilot-trained 
crew  members,  the  FEIA  for  one  mechanical- 
ly trained  engineer.  Because  of  the  compe- 
tition among  the  companies  to  begin  the  Jet 
age,  seven  major  carriers  inltlaUy  attempted 
to  avoid  this  Jurisdictional  battle  and  staffed 
their  Jet  equipment  with  tliree  pilots  and  a 
mechanical  flight  engineer.  It  was  soon  ap- 
parent that  this  four  man  crew  was  ex- 
pensive and  unneeded,  and  the  airlines  be- 
gan steps  to  reduce  the  crew  to  three.  The 
strike  in  1961  occurred  at  this  point. 

The  jet  airplane  differed  from  piston  In 
that  it  was  more  automatic  and  was  much 
simpler  to  operate,  but  traveled  at  higher 
speed.  On  primarily  this  basis,  a  number  of 
companies  concluded  that  the  flying  of  the 
airplane  was  more  Important  in  Jets  and  thus 
proposed  to  use  three  pilots  as  its  flight  crew. 
The  usual  transition  plan  offered  to  the  FEIA 
was  as  follows:  the  com.pany  would  train 
nonpllot  inglneera  at  ccmpany  expense  so 
they  could  qualify  for  a  pHot's  license  and 
their  names  woiUd  be  placed  on  the  seniority 
list  as  they  began  training.  A  strike  by  the 
FEIA  at  Continental  occurred  from  May  29 
to  Oot.  10,  1990  over  this  general  plan,  the 
result  being  that  the  flight  engineers  finally 
capitulated  and  were  absortied  by  the  ALPA. 

The  strike 
.  Under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  National 
Mediation  Board  (NMB)  has  the  power  to 
determine  the  appropriate  group  of  employ- 
ees which  will  be  represented  by  a  partleular 
union.    In  1969,  the  ALPA  at  United  Airlines 
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petitioned  the  NMB  to  make  tbla  determin*- 
tlon  »t  United.  BssentUily  It  Involved  two 
■tepe:  (1)  Is  the  personnel  termed  tbe  flight 
deck  crew  (pilot  and  flight  engineer)  one 
class  or  two  daaees  for  representation  pur- 
poses? (S)  If  one  class,  an  election  would 
be  b^d  to  determine  which  union  (AlfA  or 
FSIA)  would  represent  tnat  class  of  em- 
Irioyees.  And  if  the  NMB  ruled  the  fUght 
deck  crew  as  one  class.  It  was  a  foregone  con. 
elusion  that  the  ALPA  would  win  the  elec- 
tion because  the  pilots  outnumbered  the 
flight  engineers  by  2  to  1. 

United,  perhaps  more  than  other  com- 
panies, had  croes-tralned  and  cross-utilised 
Its  pilot  and  mechanical  personnel,  which 
had  resulted  in  a  number  of  mechanics  with 
pilot's  Ucensea  and  a  niunber  of  pilots  who 
were  qualified  mechanics.  Primarily  on  this 
basis,  the  NMB  ruled  the  flight  deck  person- 
nel at  United  as  a  single  class  on  January  17, 
1961  and  the  ALPA  won  the  subsequent  elec- 
tion on  February  6,  19^1."  As  a  result  the 
^KIA  a«w  ItseU  threatened  In  three  ways:  (1) 
Its  existence  as  a  union  If  like  rulings  were 
made  at  other  carriers  by  the  NMB.  (3)  Its 
members  would  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pUot  seniority  lists.  (3)  If  represented 
by  the  ALPA.  mechanical  flight  engineers 
would  eventually  lose  their  jobs  to  pilots  or 
at  least  ttaelr  interests  would  be  subordi- 
nated.'* For  the  engineers.  It  was  an  Issue 
of  ]ob  security. 

l^e  strike  began  at  Pan  American  where 
FKIA  negotiations  were  under  way.  The 
union  struck  because  they  bad  reached  no 
agreement  at  Pan  Am  on  the  subject  and  as 
a  protest  to  the  NMB  ruling  at  United. 
Quickly  the  unions  at  TWA.  Eastern.  Ameri- 
can, Western,  and  National  walked  out  In 
sympathy  on  February  17,  1961.'*  It  lasted 
five  days. 

The  consequences  of  the  strike  reached 
fairly  large  proportions.  Six  of  the  carriers 
had  laid  off  approximately  91,000  workers; 
half  a  million  travelers  had  their  travel  plans 
disrupted;  TWA,  Western,  and  Eastern  had 
been  completely  shut  down;  the  airlines  esti- 
mated that  they  had  lost  MO  million  in 
revenue  and  maintenance  costs.'*'  Miami 
estimated  It  had  lost  $3  mlllicm  a  day  and  no 
doubt  other  communities  lost.** 

Tedert4  Unca:  The  Railvay  iMbar  Act  * 
The  Railway  Labor  Act  governs  air  car- 
riers despite  Its  name,  and  was  Important  In 
its  provisions  for  the  determination  of  bar- 
gaining representatives  and  Its  limits  on  per- 
missible conduct  In  a  dispute  between  car- 
riers and  employees  over  wages,  rules,  and 
working  conditions.  The  following  sections 
are  relevant: 

A.  Class  Determination  and  Representa- 
tion. Section  2  ninth  authorizes  the  NMB 
on  the  request  of  either  party  to  Investigate 
disputes  where  there  Is  a  conflict  as  to  who 
is  the  representative  of  the  employees,  and 
to  certify  one  party  as  the  appropriate  repre- 
sentative. One  such  method  of  eertlflcatlon 
Is  by  secret  ballot.  But  preliminary  to  this, 
the  NMB  must  designate  who  may  participate 
in  the  election,  which  entails  the  class  deter- 
mination mentioned  above  (and  which  was 
done  at  United).  In  the  United  case,  the 
NMB  established  a  neutral  three  man  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  designate  the  voter 
class,  a  procedure  authorized  by  Section  2 
lUnth  also. 

B.  Oeneral  Function  of  the  NMB.  By  Sec- 
tion 5  flTBt.  "The  Mediation  Board  may  prof- 
fer its  services  In  case  of  any  labor  emergency 
fo\md  to  exist  at  any  time."  In  specific  dis- 
putes over  pay,  rales  or  working  conditions. 
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the  NMB  is  to  use  its  best  efforts  by  media- 
tion to  bring  about  an  amicable  and  voiim- 
tary  settlement.  If  such  efforts  fall,  the 
Bosutl  shjtll  endemvor  to  Inditce  the  parties 
to  submit  their  controTsrsy  to  arbitration 
< which  is  covered  In  Section  7,  8.  9).  If  the 
arbitration  proposal  Is  refused,  "the  board 
shall  at  once  notify  both  i>arties  in  writing 
that  Its  mediation  efforts  have  failed  and  for 
thirty  days  thereafter,  unless  in  the  inter- 
vening period  the  parties  agreed  to  arbitra- 
tion, or  an  emergency  board  shall  be  created 
under  Section  10,  no  change  shall  be  made  In 
the  rates  of  pay.  rules,  or  working  conditions 
or  established  practices  In  effect  prior  to  the 
time  the  dispute  arose." 

Thus  there  Is  a  thirty  day  status  quo  period 
after  the  Board  makes  its  announcement. 
Section  3  seventh  forbids  any  changes  In  pay 
rules  or  working  conditions  contrary  to  the 
above  procedures. 

C.  Notice  Procedures.  By  Section  6  the 
parties  must  give  30  days'  notice  of  any  in- 
tended change  in  the  pay  rate,  rules  or  work- 
ing conditions.  Conferences  must  begin 
within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice  and  the 
functioning  of  the  NMB  may  be  called  Into 
the  dispute  as  described  in  B.  above  as  it  is 
needed. 

D.  Emergency  Board  Procedure.  Under 
Section  10,  when  the  dispute  "threatens  sub- 
stantially to  interrupt  Interstate  commerce 
to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  any  section  of 
the  country  of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ice." the  I^resident  may  appoint  an  Emer- 
gency Board.  The  Board  shall  make  a  report 
within  30  days,  during  which  time  the  parties 
may  make  no  changes,  except  by  agreement, 
in  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute 
arose.  After  the  report  of  the  Board,  there 
is  a  similar  30-day  period.  Thus,  from  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  the  Board,  there 
is  a  60-day  status  quo  period.  The  Board  is 
to  investigate  and  report  recommendations  to 
the  President. 

Action  of  Government  officials 
The  FEIA  contracts  with  Pan  American, 
Western,  American.  Eastern,  TWA  and  Na- 
tional had  all  expired  by  early  1961.  The 
flight  engineers  at  these  airlines  bad  thus 
been  working  without  formal  contracts  and 
the  mediations  procedures  described  above 
had  been  going  forward  in  varying  degrees 
with  each  carrier  in  regard  to  the  double 
question  of  the  Jurisdictional  battle  between 
the  ALPA  and  the  FEIA  and  the  efforts  of 
the  airlines  to  reduce  the  Jet  flight  crew  from 
four  to  three.  According  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  no  strike  can  occur  until  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  act  have  been  exhausted 
through  the  status  quo  periods.  Conditions 
had  progressed  the  furthest  at  Pan  American, 
where  the  30-day  status  quo  po'lod  was  to 
end  on  February  17  and  the  FEIA  had  given 
notice  that  it  expected  to  strike.  On  that 
day  President  Kennedy  created  an  emer- 
gency Board  tinder  the  Act  about  two  hours 
before  the  imlon  formally  called  the  strike.") 
Presumably  this  action  should  have  set  in 
motion  the  60-day  status  quo  period  men- 
tioned above,  but  the  FSIA  still  struck.  At 
the  other  airlines,  the  Unions  had  not  given 
notice  of  strike  nor  had  any  of  the  30-day 
status  quo  periods  ended,  but  they  also 
struck.  Four  airlines  were  Immediately  able 
to  obtain  temporary  restraining  orders 
against  the  FEIA  (American,  Eastern.  West- 
em,  and  Pan  American),  bat  the  unions 
Ignored  these  al«o.*> 

A.  The  Emergency  Board.  Aside  from  the 
class  determination  at  United  and  general 
mediation  efforts  by  the  NMB,  the  Emergency 
Board  was  the  first  fcvmal  action  of  the 
government  as  the  strike  began.  Since  Its 
work  was  restricted  to  the  Pan  American  dis- 
pute and  a  few  days  later  a  Presidential 


Commission  was  created  to  assist  In  the 
settling  of  the  industry-wide  dispute,  its  ef- 
fectiveness was  somewhat  limited.  It  was 
careful  in  its  recommendations  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

B.  Secretary  of  Labor.  Secretary  Goldberg 
entered  on  February  IB  and  held  almost  con- 
tinuous mediation  and  negotiating  sessions 
for  the  next  several  days.  On  February  21, 
he  announced  that  President  Kennedy  had 
created  by  executive  order  a  Presidential 
Commission  to  consider  the  overall  dispute 
of  six  of  the  seven  carriers  struck  (Western 
was  not  Included). •"  By  February  23.  Gold- 
berg had  been  able  to  g^ln  an  uneasy  settle- 
ment: (1)  The  FKIA  members  would  return 
to  wo(^  while  the  Presidential  Commission 
investigated  the  dispute.  (2)  Six  carrien 
agreed  to  take  no  disciplinary  actions  against 
the  returning  strikers.  (Western  had  already 
fired  all  strikers  and  was  replacing  them  with 
Irilot  trained  personnel).  (3)  The  NMB 
decision  on  class  determination  at  United 
would  stand,  but  Goldberg  assxired  all  that 
it  applied  only  to  United.  (4)  The  Presi- 
dential Commission  was  to  take  the  major 
burden  for  the  government  In  the  dilute, 
and  the  Emergency  Board  was  to  operate 
only  in  a  "limited  sphere".*'  Thus,  by 
February  23.  although  the  c»itral  issue  of 
Job  qualifications  for  the  flight  engineer  was 
no  closer  to  solution,  the  informal  work  o( 
the  government  had  resulted  in  an  un- 
easy Interim  settlement  returning  the  men 
to  work. 

C.  The  Presidential  Commission.  Its  spe- 
cific Job  was  to  consider  the  differences  that 
had  arisen  regarding  the  performance  of 
flight  engineers'  functions,  the  Job  security  ot 
employees  performing  such  functions,  and  re- 
lated representation  rights  of  the  two  unions. 
Once  the  engineers  were  back  to  work,  the 
Commission  and  Secretary  Goldberg  contin- 
ued through  1961  and  on  into  1962  to  mediate 
and  assist  the  parties  in  attempting  to  reach 
a  voluntary  accord;  they  also  attempted  to 
get  the  two  unions  to  merge.  Because  past 
manning  patterns  and  employment  histories 
varied  with  each  carrier,  an  industrywide 
solution  was  extremely  difflcult.  The  Com- 
mission appeared  to  have  its  greatest  effect 
when  it  concentrated  its  efforts  on  one  par- 
ticular airline  and  Its  Individual  problems. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  uniform  national  prac- 
tices in  this  area,  the  ultimate  solutions 
varied  from  airline  to  airline. 

Pressure  brought  to  bear  and  factors  involved 
in  settlement 

This  should  be  considered  in  two  steps: 
First,  the  factors  Important  to  the  ending  of 
the  walk-out  per  se  (without  gaining  settle- 
ment of  the  Job  requirement  controversy). 
and  second  the  factors  in  obtaining  the  later 
lasting  settlement  between  the  FEIA,  and 
the  ALPA,  and  the  alrUnes. 

A.  Ending  the  Walkout.  (1)  The  readi- 
ness of  the  courts  to  issue  restraining  orders 
and  to  assess  stiff  fines  against  the  union 
if  its  members  did  not  return  to  work.  (2) 
The  informal  agreonents  with  the  carriers 
that  they  would  drop  disciplinary  action 
against  the  strikers  if  they  would  return  to 
work  immediately.  (3)  The  moral  suasion 
of  the  Administration  through  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  However,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  government  was  able  to  use  any  economic 
levers  against  the  parties.  (Such  as  the 
switching  of  government  contracts  to  the 
disadvantage  of  companies  who  don't  ob- 
serve the  price  guidelines.)  (4)  The  weak- 
ness of  the  P'EIA.  Since  some  of  the  airlines 
had  trained  their  pilots  to  obtain  the  stand- 
ard Flight  Engineer  Certificate  or  were  in 
the  process  of  training  them,  they  would 
eventually  be  able  to  operate  completely  free 
of  the  mechanical  flight  engineers  repre- 
sented by  the  FBIA.   The  example  of  Western 
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is  interesting.  It  fired  all  the  strikers  Im- 
mediately, and  began  replacing  them  with 
retrained  pilots  or  pilot  trained  mechanics 
and  gradually  were  able  t4>  reinstitute  their 
service.  (5)  The  Presidehtlal  Commission 
and  Emergency  Board.  It  it  difflcult  to  assess 
their  value.  But  It  appear*  they  were  useful 
in  creating  an  immediate  and  prestigious 
grievance  board  for  the  parties,  which  was 
particularly  important  to  the  FEIA  because 
of  their  weak  position  and  outstanding  court 
orders.  j 

B.  Resolution  of  the  Bro^  Dispute.  Over 
the  next  year,  each  compahy  worked  out  its 
own  separate  aigreement  with  its  correspond- 
ing union.  Because  of  th^  separate  way  in 
which  each  carrier  brought  about  a  stable 
solution,  this  section  caniiot  be  dealt  with 
in  much  detail.  Basically,  at  all  the  air- 
lines the  Jet  flight  crew  ^as  reduced  from 
four  to  three;  the  third  (jitew  member  was 
to  be  eventually  pilot  trained  under  various 
training  and  phasing  anrangements;  the 
mechanical  flight  engineer^  were  to  be  pro- 
tected through  preference  arrangements  on 
seniority  lists  and  training  ioourses.  The  fol- 
lowing factors  appeared  Ito  influence  the 
broad  long  range  settlement:  (1)  The  past 
manning  patterns  of  each  airline.  As  men- 
tioned before,  those  airline^  -who  had  initial- 
ly staffed  their  flight  engiaaer  position  with 
pilots  were  able  to  avoid  thfe  dispute.  United 
was  not  hurt  by  the  strlkie  becavise  it  had 
cross  trained  Its  personnel.  {Western  was  able 
to  fire  all  the  strikers  becaiuse  it  was  in  the 
process  of  cross-training.  T^us,  the  most  im- 
portant factor  seemed  to  b4  what  the  Indi- 
vidual company  had  done  Ih  the  way  of  mix- 
ing pilot  and  non-pilot  personnel  in  the 
flight  engineer  position  ami  it  appears  that 
this  difference  in  manning  pattern,  stage  of 
retraining,  etc.  produced  the  variety  of  agree- 
ments which  tUtlmately  resulted.  (2)  Tech- 
nological change  introduced  by  the  Jets.  Jets 
were  simpler  and  more  automatic,  and  con- 
sequently there  seemed  less  of  a  need  for  a 
mechanic  to  monitor  all  systems.  F*urther- 
more,  a  Canadian  airline  company  had  been 
flying  identical  Jet  equipment  with  a  crew  of 
two  without  any  reduction  In  safety,  demon- 
strating the  needless  Inefficiency  and  expense 
of  a  four  man  crew.  (3)  Government  media- 
tion. The  Presidential  Emergency  Board  and 
ConunlBsion  have  no  powe)-  to  order  settle- 
ment or  to  co-der  terms  of  tl»e  settlement.  It 
is  therefore  difflcult  to  assets  the  weight  of 
their  work.  But  it  often  appears  that  an  im- 
portant function  is  Just  to  keep  the  parties 
together  and  talking  until  they  wear  down, 
a  service  which  should  n^i  be  minimizsd. 
The  Commission  made  two  reports  and  two 
sets  of  recommendations  Which  served  as  a 
basis  for  bargaining  and  gjuidelines  for  the 
final  settlements,  but  there  was  considerable 
bargaining  and  maneuvering  within  each 
carrier  as  they  tailored  tSie  Commission 
guidelines  to  their  own  situation. 

Dockworkers  represented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Longshoremen  struck 
the  ports  on  the  east  and  gulf  coasts  during 
two  period  In  1962  and  1988.  The  original 
walkout  began  on  Oct.  1,  I96S  when  the  basic 
contract  expired.  It  continued  until  Oct.  6, 
when  a  temporary  restraining  order  issued 
by  a  federal  Judge,  pursuant  to  the  Ttift- 
Hartley  act,  ended  the  strike.  At  the  end 
of  the  eighty  day  injunctive  period  the  strike 
rwumed  and  lasted  untU  January  28,  when 
the  last  of  the  longahoreiien  returned  to 
work.  The  strike  tied  up  7ia  ships.**  Thirty 
three  working  days  were  lo«t."  The  mone- 
tary loss  was  estimated  at  #800,000,000.** 

The  general  pattern  of  settlement  In  these 
•Usputes  Is  that  the  accoctf  (In  New  York  la 
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closely  paralleled  by  New  Orleans,  and  the 
New  Orleans  settlement,  in  turn  is  pat- 
terned on  the  New  Orleans  agreement.*'  Thus, 
concentration  on  the  New  York  settlement 
is  appropriate.  In  the  New  York  dispute, 
there  was  a  substantial  disparity  between 
the  parties  on  wage  and  benefit  aspects  of  the 
dispute.  However,  the  major  issue  separating 
the  parties  was  an  Intractlble  dispute  over 
the  size  of  the  various  work  crews  which 
actually  uiUoaded  vessels.  The  shipper's 
association  wanted  to  reduce  crew  size  sub- 
stantially. The  Longshoremen  did  not  want 
to  discuss  the  Issue  at  all." 

Federal  Intervention  in  the  dispute  took 
four  forms.  The  Federal  Mediation  St  Con- 
ciliation Service  participated  in  the  nego- 
tiations from  long  before  the  strike  until 
a  final  settlement  was  reached.  The  Pres- 
ident invoked  the  injunction  provisions  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  with  the  concomitant 
Presidential  Inquiry  Board.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  government  Intervened  without 
formal  statutory  authorization  at  several 
Junctures.  A  Presidential  Commission  head- 
ed by  Senator  Moass,  participated  in  the 
negotiations,  and  drafted  a  setUement  which 
was  accepted  by  the  parties. 

The  Federal  Mediation  it  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. The  Service  interjected  itself  into  the 
dispute  as  early  as  January  17,  1962,  sug- 
gesting to  both  sides  that,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  contract  would  expire  in  nine 
months,  that  they  both  undertake  factual 
analyses  of  their  positions,  and  prepare  for 
early  negotiations.'"  Despite  these  urglngs, 
the  parties  did  not  actually  meet  together 
untU  June  12. 1962.n> 

Prom  that  time  until  the  onset  of  the 
strike  at  the  end  of  September,"  the  medi- 
ators spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  get 
the  sides  to  meet  Jointly,  and  actually  get 
down  to  bargaining.  These  efforts  met  with 
little  practical  success.  They  were  not  al- 
ways able  to  get  the  parties  together.  When 
this  was  accomplished,  the  work  crew  issue, 
on  which  agreement  could  not  be  obtained, 
occupied  the  center  of  attention,  preventing 
the  resolution  of  issues  where  agreement  was 
possible.'^ 

On  September  19,  1962  the  mediators  actu- 
ally withdrew  from  the  negotiations  saying 
that  bargaining  was  impossible."  On  Sep- 
tember 22,  they  came  back  with  a  formal 
settlement  proposal.  That  consisted  of  a 
one  year  contract  leaving  the  work  crew  Issue 


"  FM  &  C8  supra  note  1. 

•*  NYT,  9/19/62  p.  76  col.  3. 

"Id.  at  19.  29  U.S.C.  sec.  173  (a)  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Service,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent or  minimize  interruptions  of  the  free 
flow  of  commerce  growing  out  of  labor  dis- 
putes, to  assist  parties  to  labor  disputes  in 
industries  affecting  commerce  to  settle  such 
disputes  through  conciliation  and  mediation, 
(b)  The  Service  may  proffer  its  services  in 
any  labor  dispute  in  any  Industry  affecting 
commerce,  either  upon  its  own  motion  or 
upon  the  request  of  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  whenever  in  its  Judg- 
ment such  dispute  threatens  to  cause  a  sub- 
stantial interruption  of  commerce.  The 
Director  and  the  Service  are  directed  to  avoid 
attempting  to  mediate  disputes  which  would 
have  only  a  minor  effect  on  Interstate  com- 
merce If  State  or  other  conciliation  services 
are  availablfr^to  the  parties.  Whenever  the 
Service  does  proffer  its  services  in  any  dis- 
pute, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Service 
promptly  to  put  itself  in  communication 
with  the  parties  and  to  use  its  best  efforts, 
by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  them 
to  agreement. 

*NYT,  6/17/62  p.  67  col.  8. 

"  Id.  8/24/62  p.  60  col.  4.  four  days  later 
state  and  local  mediators  Joined  the  group. 

"9/11/83  p.  87  col.  8,  and  9/12/63  p.  78 
cd.  1. 

"  Id.  9/19/62  p.  76  col.  1. 


to  one  side  for  settlement  during  the  period. 
This  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  Long- 
shoremen.'* From  then  imtil  the  flrst  of 
October,  the  Service  continued  to  participate 
in  the  negotiations,  but  with  no  success. 

During  the  80  day  Taft-Hartley  "cooUng 
off"  period,  the  actlviUes  of  the  Service  spUt 
into  two  distinct  parts.  The  Presidential 
Inquiry  board  took  over  the  negotiations 
from  October  11  until  October  31.  During 
that  time,  the  Service  was  represented  at 
all  meetings,  in  the  status  df  an  observer. 
They  did  not  participate  in  the  substance  of 
the  talks." 

When  the  Presidential  board  withdrew  on 
November  1.  the  Service  again  took  over  as 
the  active  mediating  force."  Indeed,  they 
seemed  to  be  able  to  take  something  from 
their  "new"  entry  to  move  the  course  of 
discussion  in  a  new  direction.  They  were 
able  to  get  the  parties  to  discuss  the  exist- 
ing contract  point  by  point,  thus  avoiding 
the  work  crew  issue."  By  November  14,  both 
sides  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  requests  and  de- 
mands which  were  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  bargaining.  Whether  this  denoted 
progress  in  the  talks  is  hard  to  tell,  but  any 
progress  that  was  made  was  short  lived.  At 
the  end  of  November  an  impasse  was  again 
reached.  The  Taft-Hartley  act  called  for  a 
"final"  management  offer  twenty  days  before 
the  end  of  the  eighty  day  period."  This  was 
presented  on  November  28,  and  was  im- 
mediately rejected  by  the  union  representa- 
tives. The  talks  broke  down  at  this  time. 
It  Is  a  fair  Inference  that  the  arbitrary  flnal- 
izatlon  of  positions  required  by  the  Act,  pre- 
cipitated a  needless  crisis  In  the  talks. 
Negotiations  never  really  picked  up  again 
during  the  eighty  day  period.  The  mediators 
were  able  to  get  tiie  representetives  back 
together  for  another  meeting,  but  that  re- 
sulted In  an  adjournment  sine  die  on  De- 
cember 6.™ 

The  Service  continued  to  participate  in  the 
negotiations  until  a  settlement  was  reached. 
However,  from  mid  December,  they  acted  In 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  no  longer  occupied  an  Independent  role. 

In  evaluating  the  performance  of  the  Serv- 
ice, It  becomes  plain  that  their  techniques 
were  unavailing  when  the  parties  are  in- 
transigent. The  role  of  the  Service  was  sim- 
ply to  get  the  parties  to  the  table  at  the  same 
time.  They  were  able  to  do  that  with  inter- 
mittent success.  They  were  not  able  to  move 
the  parties  off  the  Issues  which  deadlocked 
the  negotiations,  nor  were  they  able  to  re- 
duce outstanding  differences  between  the 
parties.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
Service  moved  promptly  and  with  diligence 
to  solve  this  dispute  before  a  strike  erupted. 


"  Id.  9/25/62  p.  74  col.  5. 

■"Id.  11/1/62  p.  66  col.  1. 

»/b<d. 

"NYT.  11/8/62  p.  66  col.  6. 

"29  VS.C.  179  (b)  Upon  the  issuance  of 
such  order,  the  President  shall  reconvene 
the  board  of  Inquiry  which  has  previously 
reported  with  respect  to  the  dispute.  At 
the  end  of  a  sixty-day  period  (unless  the 
dispute  has  been  settled  by  that  time),  the 
board  of  inquiry  shall  repcwt  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  current  position  of  the  parties  and 
efforts  which  have  been  made  for  settle- 
ment, and  shall  Include  a  statement  by  each 
party  of  its  position  and  a  statement  of 
the  employer's  last  offer  of  settlement.  The 
President  shall  make  such  report  available 
to  the  public.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  within  the  succeeding  fifteen  days, 
shall  take  a  secret  ballot  of  the  employees 
of  each  employer  Involved  In  the  dispute  on 
the  question  of  whethw  they  wish  to  accept 
the  final  offer  of  settlement  made  by  their 
employer  as  stated  by  him  and  shall  certify 
the  results  thereof  to  the  Attorney  General 
within  five  days  thereafter. 

••  NYT,  12/6/62  p.  87  col.  6. 
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"nie  potnt  ts  that  irhere  the  parties  have 
taken  &rm  positions,  all  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Service  are  unable  to  force  an  agreement, 
for  the  Service  Is  without  coercive  power.*" 
This  Is  most  dramatically  Illustrated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  ILA  to  accept  the  compromise 
solution  to  the  dispute.  But,  It  Is  equally 
evident  In  other  WAyt  as  well.  On  Septem- 
ber S.  the  mediators  appeared  to  have  made 
significant  progress  when  the  parties  agreed 
to  meet  dally.  The  first  meeting,  was  boy- 
cotted by  the  shipper's  association.*"  In  mld- 
Kovember,  a  major  breakthrough  appeared 
to  have  been  made,  when  the  parties  agreed 
to  go  through  the  existing  contract  point 
by  point.  That  was  to  no  avail,  however,  as 
the  talks  ended  abruptly  at  the  end  ot  the 
month. 

The  activities  of  the  service  cannot  be 
criticized.  They  were  diligent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  settlement.  However,  It  seems  clear 
that  they  were  unauited  to  work  a  resolution 
of  this  dispute. 

Tti*  Taft-Hartley  Injunction.  On  Octo- 
ber 3.  the  President  declared  the  strike  to 
be  contrary  to  the  national  interest,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Board  of  Inquiry  to  investigate 
and  report  to  him  on  that  issue."  The 
Board  summarily  found  that  the  strike  did, 
Indeed,  imperil  the  national  Interest  and  re- 
ported that  fact  to  the  President." 

Pursuant  to  that  finding,  the  Justice  de- 
partment sought  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  strike.  C^  October  6,  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  was  granted  on  the 
strength  of  aCBdavlts  from  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  Labor,  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture, azid  the  bead  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  ICC  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion that  the  continuation  of  the  strike  im- 
periled the  nation.**    The  preliminary  order 


•"29  VS.C.  173(c)  If  the  Director  Is  not 
able  to  bring  the  parties  to  agreement  by 
conclUatlon  within  a  reasonable  time,  he 
shall  seek  to  Induce  the  parties  volvmtarlly 
to  seek  other  means  of  settling  the  dispute 
without  resort  to  strike,  lock-out,  or  other 
coercion,  including  submission  to  the  em- 
ployees In  the  bargaining  unit  of  the  em- 
plojrer's  last  offer  of  settlement  for  approval 
or  rejection  In  a  secret  tMtllot.  The  failure 
or  refusal  of  either  party  to  agree  to  any 
procedure  suggested  by  the  Director  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  violation  of  any  duty  or  ob- 
llgaUon  Imposed  by  tbU  chapter. 

n  NYT,  8/6 /«a  p.  62  col.  1. 

-Id.  10/3/82  p.  1  eol.  4.  20  U.S.C.  176. 
Whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  Preeldsnt  of 
the  XTnited  States,  a  threatened  or  actual 
strike  or  lock-out  affecting  an  entire  Industry 
or  a  substantial  part  thereof  engaged  in  trade, 
commerce,  transportation,  transmission,  or 
communication  among  the  several  States,  or 
with  foreign  nations,  or  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  will,  if  per- 
mitted to  occur  or  to  continue,  imperil  the 
naUooal  health  or  safety,  he  may  appoint  a 
board  o(  Inquiry  to  Inquire  Into  the  Issues 
Involved  in  the  dispute  and  to  make  a  written 
report  to  him  within  such  time  as  he  shall 
prescribe.  Siich  report  shaU  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  dispute, 
Including  each  party's  statement  of  Its  posi- 
tion but  shall  not  contain  any  recommenda- 
tions. The  President  shall  file  copy  of  such 
report  with  the  Service  and  shall  make  its 
contents  available  to  the  public. 

•  NTT,  10/4/82  p.  77  ooL  8. 

•>  /<.  10/«/8a  p.  1  ooL  S.  Injanetlon  sought 
pursuant  to  29  VB.C.  ITS  (a)  Upon  receiving 
a  report  from  a  board  o(  Inquiry  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
petition  any  district  court  of  the  United 
.States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  to 
^enjoin  such  strike  or  lock-out  or  the  con- 
tinuing thereof,  and  If  the  court  finds  that 


was  finalized  on  October  11,  when  the  strike 
was  enjoined  for  the  full  eighty  days." 

The  Presidential  Inquiry  board  was  then 
ordered  by  the  President  to  find  the  facts  In 
the  dispute,  and  to  j^rtlclpate  actively  In 
the  negotiations.  TheTx»rd  conducted  the 
negotiations  from  October  11  until  October 
31,  when  they  submitted  a  plan  of  settle- 
ment to  the  bargainers."*  During  this  period 
the  Federal  Mediation  &  Conciliation  Service 
limited  their  participation  to  the  status  of 
observers.  No  substantial  progress  was  made 
d\irlng  this  period.  The  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  board  was  able  to  meet  with  the 
parties  only  sporadically.  Indeed,  the  ILA 
stated  subsequently  that  the  professional 
mediators  were  much  n»ore  effective  than  the 
Taft-Hartley  panel.  It  was  felt  that  they 
had  a  better  understanding  of  the  basic  is- 
sues, and  had  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
negotiations." 

The  participation  of  the  Inquiry  Board 
ended,  when  their  compromise  settlement 
was  rejected  by  the  ILA.  On  November  1, 
they  withdrew  from  the  negotiations,  declar- 
ing the  dispute  to  be  Insoluble,  in  what  was 
said  to  be  an  unprecedented  action.* 

The  remaining  activity  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  act  consisted  simply  of  completing 
the  procedural  panorama  required  by  the 
statute.  The  Board's  final  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  December  4.  A 
vote  rejecting  the  employer's  final  offer  was 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  NLRB. 
On  December  23  the  80  day  period  ended, 
and  the  strike  resumed. 

The  Taft-Hartley  machinery  did  not  aid 
the  resolution  of  this  dispute.  Indeed,  it  Is 
commonly  thought  that  the  80  day  injunc- 
tion had  become  an  expectable  part  of  nego- 
tiations between  longshoremen  and  shippers. 
The  act  had  been  Invoked  In  four  previous 
maritime  strikes."  Both  sides  In  the  dis- 
pute made  statements  prior  to  the  strike 
that  they  expected  the  Taft-Hartley  period  to 
be  invoked,  and  that  perhaps  It  would  give 
them  time  to  settle  the  dispute."  Nonethe- 
less, when  the  Injunction  was  ordered,  it  was 
felt  by  some  that  nothing  really  meaningful 
would  take  place  during  the  eighty  days." 
This  seemed  to  mirror  the  feeling  that  a 
strike  was  the  only  thing  which  would  induce 
settlement. 

In  practical  effect,  invoking  the  Act  did 
not  further  the  negotiations,  and  may  have 
set  them  back  in  small  ways.    The  Presi- 


such  threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lock- 
out— 

(I)  affects  an  entire  Industry  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  thereof  engaged  In  trade,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  nations,  or  engaged  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce;  and 

(II)  If  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue, 
will  Imperil  the  national  health  or  safety,  it 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any  such 
strike  or  lockout,  or  the  continuing  thereof, 
and  to  make  such  other  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  In  any  case,  the  provisions  of  sections 
lOl-llS  of  this  tiUe  shall  not  be  appUcable. 

(c)  The  order  or  orders  of  the  court  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate 
United  States  court  of  appeals  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  sections  346  and 
347  of  mue  28.  June  23.  1947.  c.  120,  TlUe 
n.  208.  61  Stat.  156:  June  35.  1948.  c.  640. 
32(a) .  63  Stat.  991;  Hay  34.  1949,  c.  139,  137, 
63  Stat.  107. 

"  Id.  10/11/62  p.  78  ool.  8. 
"  Id.  10/31/83  p.  73  ool.  8. 
"  Id.  11/6/63  p.  61  cd.  6. 
"/d.Il/l/6Q  p.  81001.5. 
"Td.  10/a/8ap.  10OL4. 
-rbid. 
"/Wd. 


dentlal  Inquiry  Board  is,  of  course,  em- 
powered to  do  no  more  than  find  the  facts. 
It  cannot  make  recommendations."  This 
tends  to  undermine  Its  authority.  In  this 
dispute,  the  Board  did  no  more  than  to  serve 
as  a  substituted  mediator  for  the  period  from 
October  11  to  October  31.  Even  this  func- 
tion was  not  performed  as  well  as  It  might 
have  been  by  federal  mediators.  The  union 
complained,  not  about  the  good  faith  of  the 
Presidential  appointees,  but  that  they  did  not 
have  the  working  understanding  of  the  Issues 
possessed  by  the  professional  mediators,  and 
that  their  schedules  were  such  as  to  make 
regnlar  negotiations  very  dtfflcult." 

It  Is  arguable  that  the  presentation  of  a 
final  offer  by  management  20  days  before  the 
end  of  the  injunctive  period  Interjected  an 
undesirable  finality  Into  the  proceedings,  at 
a  time  when  continued  communication  and 
flexibility  were  needed.  There  is  some  ca- 
dence that  the  negotiations  were  proceeded 
in  an  orderly  fashion  In  late  November.  Yet 
they  were  suddenly  broken  off  near  the  first 
of  December  when  the  company  made  Its 
"final  offer."  There  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
stispenslon  of  the  meetings  at  this  time  was 
caused  other  than  by  the  Intransigence  of 
the  parties.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  significant 
that  no  meaningful  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted after  that  final  offer.  No  meetings 
were  held  during  the  three  day  period  when 
the  longshoremen  were  voting  to  reject  the 
offer." 

Informal  Intervention  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  The  participation  of  the  Executive 
branch  was  sporadic  until  the  Taft-Hartley 
injunctive  period  was  over.  On  September  13 
both  sides  telegraphed  the  President  asking 
that  he  Intervene  to  settle  the  dispute." 
The  invitation  was  promptly  rejected.  The 
parties  were  warned  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  Reynolds  that  the  government  would 
not  settle  their  dispute  for  them." 

On  December  14,  with  the  end  of  the  In- 
junctive period  In  sight  Secretary  Wlrtz  be- 
gan to  take  an  active  part  In  the  negotia- 
tions." He  made  intensive  efforts  to  head 
off  the  walk  out  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
The  primary  bargaining  point  used  by  the 
government  was  that  the  work  crew  Issue 
should  be  laid  aside  for  a  year  of  study,  and 
that  bargaining  should  go  forward  on  the 
wage  Issues." 

On  December  24,  the  President  Issued  a 
special  appeal  to  the  parties  that  the  strike 
be  postponed  for  ninety  days."  The  work 
crew  issue  was  to  be  put  to  one  side,  and  a 
panel  of  experts  was  to  be  appointed  to  work 
on  the  other  Issues.  This  was  rejected  by  the 
union,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  only 
postpone  the  crisis  for  another  ninety  days.' 

The  talks  then  languished  for  another  five 
days.  On  December  29,  Secretary  Wlrtz  re- 
entered the  negotiations  personally,  with  the 
standard  Invocations  of  the  national  inter- 
est.' Apparently,  the  combined  pressure  of 
the  highest  ranking  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  mounting  economic  loss  began 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  parties.*  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  the  pivotal  work  crew  issue  was  put 
aside  for  two  years  ot  special  study  by  a 


"  See  39  U.S.C.  178  infra  note  19. 

"  Supra,  note  34. 

"  NYT.  12/6/62  p.  87  ool.  3  ^ 

"  NTT.  9/13/62  p.  74  coL  1. 

"  Id.  9/14/63  p.  82  cd.  1. 

"/d.  12/14/63 

"  NTT.  13/34/62  p.  1  OOL  1. 

•  /Md. 
>/Md. 

*  id.  13/39/63  p.  1  ool.  a. 

•The  last  week  in  December  svidenxsed  » 
good  deal  of  sentiment  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration on  the  parts  of  Congress,  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  private  groups.  8*« 
generally  NTT,  12/31/63.  p.  1,  ool.  6;  P-  l"- 
ool.  6;  p.  13,  col.  6. 
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panel  to  be  agreed  upon.<  I  '^  the  next  tea 
days  Intermittent  talks  continued  pressed 
by  Secretary  Wlrtz  and  As4*tant  Secretary 
Reynolds.  Despite  the  aid  at  expert  studies 
on  the  wage  and  welfare  issues,  llUIe  progress 
vras  made. 


Wlrtz  began  to 

for  compulsory 

The  President 


On  January  9,  Secretary 
talk  about  asking  Congress 
arbitration  of  the  dispute.', 
met  with  George  Meany,  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  In  an  effort  to  brtng  pressure  to 
bear  from  the  private  sec^r." 
turn,  met  with  the  top  officer*  of  the  tt.a  on 
January  14.'  However,  all  <>|  this  Informal 
activity  seems  to  have  had  ijttle  effect.  The 
President  felt  it  necessary  to;  appoint  a  three 
man  board  to  mediate  the  Strike. 

He  acted  after  a  report  by  Secretary  Reyn- 
olds that  the  negotiations  yrtre  hopelessly 
deadlocked  on  the  wage  and  benefit  issue.* 
The  board  was  empowered  ,6o  mediate  the 
strike,  and  If  that  was  noi  successful,  to 
recommend  a  means  for  settlement,  which 
would  then  be  embodied  in  the  President's 
recommendations  to  Congres|  for  settling  the 
dispute.  The  recommendattan  of  action  to 
the  Congress  is  embodied  Ini  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.*  I 

Then  the  board  began  to  flex  its  own 
muscles.  Senator  Morse  wanted  the  parties 
that  this  offered  the  last  chance  of  private 
settlement,  before  official  action  was  taken.^* 
Apparently  this  Imprecatloni  also  had  their 
effect.  Two  days  later  the  Morse  group  sub- 
mitted a  plan  of  settlement  to  the  parties." 
This  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  ILA," 
and  after  some  complaint  about  the  in- 
equity sf  the  solution,  by  the  shippers." 

The  Informal  Intervention  of  the  Federal 
government  was  ultimately  eBectlve  to  bring 
a  seUement.  But  it  is  not  so  plain  that  the 
public  interest  was  adequately  served.  Sub- 
stantial losses  were  sustalnetl  by  the  public 
at  large,  before  federal  interiventlon  became 
effective.  This  is  the  central  dilemma  of 
federal  participation  in  such  ^  dispute,  with- 
out formal  sanctions,  Wl^e  the  public 
interest  is  thereby  representM  in  such  dis- 
putes, there  are  no  weapons  H%  hand  to  make 
representation  meaningful.  IPubllc  leverage 
Ir.  such  disputes  arises  only  because  the  pub- 
lic sutTers  severe  economic  lo^  or  dislocation. 
Yet  that  is  the  very  evil  to  be  avoided.  The 
damage  Is  done  before  the  satnctions  become 
available. 

The  Federal  gov^nment  pit  the  fuU  force 
of  personal  suasion  on  the  parties  to  bring 
a  settlement.  But  as  with  tie  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  ConclUatlon  Service. 
It  was  to  no  avail,  until  heavy  losses  had 
been  sustained.  The  maritime  strike  Illus- 
trates most  pointedly  the  price  which  must 
If  paid  for  free  collective  bsrgalnlng. 

CONCLUSIOirB    j 

These  studies  raise  the  loommon  ques- 
tions whether  collective  bi^rgaining  Is  an 
«ffecUve  tool  for  settlement  of  disputes 
wbich  center  on  loss  of  icttia  and  in  some 
«»es,  the  extinction  of  the  union  itseU. 
Not  only  are  the  issues  presented  intractoble, 
but  It  well  may  be  that  a  party  cannot  be 
"pected  to  take  a  rational  p<)*itlon  with  re- 
gard to  the  dispute.  A  unlol^  might  choose 
to  strike  rather  than  go  oiili  of  existence; 
Of  In  a  less  extreme  sltuatloq  may  chooM  to 
atrlke  rather  than  acqtilese  ^  a  settlement 
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resulting  In  a  loss  ot  jobs.  Moreover,  tech- 
nological change  has  greatly  Increased  the 
Inddenoe  ot  disputes  raising  this  Issue.  A 
thorou^  review  of  the  roU  of  collective 
bargaining  in  these  situations  is  caUed  for. 

OoUective  bargaining  is  Justifiable  not 
solely  cm  the  ground  that  private  settlement 
is  to  be  preferred  to  official  action,  but  also 
because  It  is  often  an  accurate  test  of  the 
economic  worth  of  the  competing  claims 
involved. 

Assuming  merit  In  a  management  posi- 
tion that  technological  efficiencies  require 
a  reduction  In  manpower,  the  economic  power 
of  the  union  reflected  in  its  ability  to  strike 
outweighs  its  econconlc  utility.  The  strike 
power  distorts  utility.  Thus,  in  such  a  sit- 
uation a  central  Justification  for  private 
settlement  disappears. 

At  the  same  time  In  those  situations 
where  a  strike  results,  the  public  interest 
is  likely  to  be  unrepresented  In  any  sub- 
stantial sense.  The  study  of  the  maritime 
strike  Illustrates  that  public  power  In  a  dis- 
pute results  from  harm  to  the  public.  Thus, 
under  existing  methods  of  public  interven- 
tion, a  gap  is  created  during  which  substan- 
tial pi'bllc  injury  wUl  result. 

This  gap  may  be  Justified  In  many  cases, 
becaiise  of  the  interest  in  private  settlement, 
and  the  belief  that  the  economic  worth  of 
the  parties  is  accurately  reflected  In  the  bar- 
gaining process.  A  basic  question  Is  whether 
even  when  these  factors  are  present,  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  without  the  means 
adequately  to  Intervene.  But  whatever  the 
resolution  of  that  issue,  surely  the  described 
situation — where  the  strike  power  distorts 
the  economic  worth  of  a  party — Is  a  much 
stronger  case  for  government  Intervention. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  the  most  profound  wish 
of  the  parties  that  the  government  intervene. 

Three  basic  questions  remain:  1)  Given 
the  plain  conflict  between  private  choice  on 
the  one  hand  and  adequate  representation 
of  the  interests  of  the  pubUc  at  large,  on  the 
other,  where  ought  the  balance  to  be  struck? 
This  turns  on  an  evaluation  of  the  public 
Interest  which  this  paper  has  not  under- 
tiken.  2)  In  how  many  cases  where  a  poten- 
tial conflict  exists,  does  a  strike  occiir?  3) 
Assuming  that  a  need  exists  In  some  disputes, 
may  a  statute  be  drafted  which  will  effec- 
tively discriminate  between  those  sltuaUons 
which  require  Intervention  and  those  which 
do  not? 

Even  if  the  balance  is  struck  in  favor  cf 
private  service,  with  only  sporadic  public 
intervention,  these  studies  show  the  common 
flaw  in  official  intervention.  The  government 
is  not  able  to  control  its  own  effecUveness. 
Persuasion  anci  mediation  are,  at  best,  un- 
certain tools.  If  a  class  of  labor  disputes  is 
set  aside  for  special  treatment,  then  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  official  action  must  have  the 
sanction  of  enforced  settlement  to  back  it  up. 


REPORT  TO  MY  CONSTITUENTS 
ON  THE  89TH  CONGRESS,  2D  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Boltoh]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoKs  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though it  appears  that  this  session  of 
Congress  will  continue  for  some  weeks. 
It  is  time  to  reflect  on  some  of  the  major 
legislation  and  issues  we  have  discussed 
during  the  almost  9  months  since  we  re- 
convened last  January. 


Usually  I  wait  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion to  give  my  report,  but  this  year  the 
date  of  adjournment  is  very  indefUilte. 
As  of  this  writing,  we  still  have  several 
appropriation  bills  to  consider.  Among 
other  issues  still  pending  are  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Amendments, 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments,  the  Housing  and 
Demonstration  Cities  Act,  water  pollu- 
tic«i  control  legislation,  as  well  as  others. 

The  89th  Congress,  2d  session  has  al- 
ready produced  much  legislation— some 
good,  some  bad.  Although  we  Repi;bll- 
cans  are  outnumbered  by  better  than  2 
to  1,  the  soundness  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  many  bills,  when  finally  adopted, 
were  improved  very  much  over  the  orig- 
inal versions  presented  by  the  admin- 
istration. A  key  example  is  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1966  which  came  out  of 
my  own  committee.  This  is  a  result  of 
Republicans  working  with  responsible 
Democrats  to  oppose  or  amend  bills 
which  were  ill  cwiceived. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  list  all  legis- 
lation considered  in  this  second  session, 
here  are  some  of  the  major  issues  and  a 
summary  ccHnment  wi  them: 

PEACETIME     VETERANS     BENSrll'S    »f"  I, PTTBIJC 

UkVf    SS-3S8 

As  a  longtime  sponsor  of  legislation  to 
provide  a  GI  bill  for  our  "peacetime" 
veterans,  I  was  happy  to  give  my  support 
to  this  bill  which  may  well  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  achievements  of  this 
Congress. 

In  the  field  of  education  it  provides  for 
a  permanent  program  of  educational  as- 
sistance for  Individuals  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  discharged  after  January 
31.  1955.  College  level  and  below-col- 
lege-level training  in  trade,  vocational, 
and  technical  schools  is  provided.  Part- 
time  training  is  permitted.  Eligibility 
accrues  at  the  rate  of  1  month  of  train- 
ing for  1  month  of  service,  not  to  exceed 
36  months.  A  minimum  of  180  days' 
active  service  Is  required  to  establish 
eligibility  unless  the  individual  Is  dis- 
charged for  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. The  education  and  training  allow- 
ance set  by  this  bill  for  full-time  training 
is  $100  per  month  for  a  single  veteran, 
$125  a  month  for  a  veteran  with  one  de- 
pendent, and  $150  a  month  for  a  "eteran 
with  more  than  one  dependent.  Propor- 
tionate rates  are  paid  for  three-quarters 
and  half-time  training.  The  monthly 
cash  payment  would  be  to  help  pay  all 
expenses — tuition,  living  costs,  fees,  sup- 
plies, books,  and  so  forth. 

The  bill  also  includes  housing  benefits. 
It  permits  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  guarantee  the  repayment  of  home 
mortgage  loans  made  to  eligible  veterans, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $7,500.  If  private 
financing  is  not  available,  the  VA  can 
make  direct  loans  up  to  $17,500.  At  the 
present  time  veterans  serving  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955,  are  eligible  for  medical 
care  In  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties only  for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. Under  this  act,  this  group  is  made 
cal  care  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans  of 
earlier  wars.  This  is  based  on  availabil- 
ity of  a  bed  and  inability  to  pay.  War 
veterans  are  now  covered  by  certain  pre- 
sumptions of  service  coimection  for  u 
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long  list  of  chronic  and  tropical  diseases. 
These  presumptions  are  now  extended  to 
to  this  group  of  "peacetime"  veterans. 

I  have  long  felt  that  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  draft  young  men  into  the 
service  they  are  entitled  to  an  expression 
of  our  gratitude  upon  discharge.  Since 
1955 — when  the  Korean  conflict  officially 
ended,  along  with  the  GI  bill — our  serv- 
icemen have  faced  such  crucial  periods 
as  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  Berlin  sit- 
uation, the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  the 
crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  well 
as  Vietnam.  This  GI  bill  is  designed  to 
recognize  and  show  our  gratitude  for  the 
dedicated  service  of  our  military  person- 
nel. Approximately  8,000  persons  in  the 
22d  District  are  potentially  eligible  for 
assistance.  One  thousand  are  expected 
to  take  advantage  of  this  GI  bill  in  the 
first  year,  receiving  some  $638,000  in 
direct  benefits. 

TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1966 — fXTBLlC  LAW 
89-368 

This  is  the  administration  proposal  to 
provide  additional  revenues  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  domestic  spending.  I  voted 
for  the  recommittal  motion  designed  to 
eliminate  the  section  relmposing  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  telephone  service 
and  the  7-percent  tax  on  automobiles. 
Both  of  these  excises  had  been  reduced 
on  January  1,  1966.  The  recomralttal 
motion  failed  and  I  voted  against  tltte  bill 
on  final  passage. 

The  fact  that  I  opposed  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  mean  that  I  am  against 
responsible  financing  of  Goveriunent  ob- 
ligations. On  the  contrary,  my  vote  was 
against  the  fiscal  irresponsibility  which 
brought  this  bill  before  us.  Certainly  our 
support  for  our  boys  and  our  objectives 
in  Vietnam  should  receive  first  priority. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  this  bill 
does  is  to  ask  the  taxpayer  to  tighter,  his 
Belt  while  allowing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  let  its  belt  out.  In  other  words, 
it  appears  that  the  real  purpose  of  this 
tax  bill  is  to  seek  congressional  approval 
for  new  and  expanded  domestic  and  wel- 
fare programs  while  at  the  same  time 
waging  a  costly  war  of  Indefinite  dura- 
tion abroad. 

The  current  fiscal  difficulty  does  not 
stem  so  much  from  a  lack  of  revenue  as 
from  a  lack  of  control  over  Government 
spending.  This  is  a  time  for  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  es- 
tablish real  priorities.  Unless  this  is 
done,  we  will  soon  have  other  bills  calling 
not  only  for  new  tax  Increases  but  for 
more  economic  controls  as  well. 

Although  there  was  no  partlcxilar  ob- 
jection to  the  several  adjustments  in 
stepped-up  tax  collection  procedures, 
there  is  a  serious  question  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  singling  out  telephone  service 
and  automobiles  as  the  two  items  on 
which  to  raise  this  additional  revenue. 
Certainly  In  this  day  and  age,  telephones 
and  automobiles  are  more  often  absolute 
necessities  and  not  luxuries.  On  my  an- 
nual opinion  poll,  62  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple opposed  restoration  of  these  taxes, 
while  31  percent  favored  it  and  7  percent 
expressed  no  opinion. 

A  rider  was  added  to  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  PROtrrr,  Republican, 
of  Vermont,  over  administration  objec- 


tions, to  bring  persons  72  years  of  age  or 
older  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
whether  or  not  they  had  previous  cover- 
age. Under  this  provision  persons  72  or 
older  who  have  no  other  pension  cover- 
age receive  $35  per  month.  In  the  case 
of  couples,  the  husband  gets  $35  a  month 
and  his  wife  $17.50— or  a  total  of  $52.50. 

rREKDOlC     or    INFORMATION     BILL PtTBLIC     LAW 

89-487 

Years  of  effort  to  give  the  public 
greater  access  to  Federal  agency  activi- 
ties reached  substantial  success  this  ses- 
sion with  the  passage  of  S.  1160.  the  free- 
dom-of-lnformatlon  bill.  The  broad 
outlines  for  legislative  action  to  give  the 
public  more  information  on  Government 
activities  were  laid  out  in  1953  in  a  study 
prepared  for  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Public  hearings 
were  held  more  than  a  year  ago  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved a  bill  last  year.  However,  the 
House  leadership  was  reluctant  to  call  it 
up  lor  action.  Significantly,  the  greatest 
outcry  against  the  proposed  legislation 
came  from  administration  witnesses. 

This  legislation  clarifies  and  protects 
the  right  of  the  public  to  essential  infor- 
mation. Subject  to  certain  exceptions 
relating  mainly  to  specified  types  of  In- 
formation involving  national  defense, 
foreign  policy,  investigatory  files  of  law 
enforcement  agencies  such  as  the  FBI, 
personnel  and  medical  records,  trade 
secrets  and  confidential  data  obtained 
through  authorized  governmental  in- 
quiries, it  would  require  every  executive 
agency  to  give  public  notice  or  to  make 
available  to  the  public  Its  methods  of 
operation,  public  procedures,  rules,  poli- 
cies, and  precedents. 

The  bigness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Its  remoteness  from  the  people 
have  made  it  Increasingly  difficult  for  the 
public  to  secure  information.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, the  professional  journalism  society, 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  others 
worked  closely  with  Members  of  Congress 
in  urging  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Americans  have  always  taken  great  pride 
In  their  Individual  and  national  credi- 
bility. We  have  recognized  that  men 
and  nations  can  be  no  better  than  their 
word.  This  new  law  should  help  blaze 
a  trail  of  greater  truthfulness  and  accu- 
rate disclosure  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENT   PSOCBAM 

This  program  was  passed  last  year  as 
a  part  of  the  administration's  Omnibus 
Housing  Act.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  had  refused  to  au- 
thorize supplemental  funds  to  begin  the 
program  last  year,  was  asked  to  provide 
ftmds  to  implement  the  administration 
program. 

Efforts  to  delete  the  money  in  the  com- 
mittee were  successful.  However,  when 
the  bill  came  before  the  House  the  ad- 
ministration forces  went  to  work  and 
managed  to  restore  the  rent  subsidy  dur- 
ing fioor  debate.  Under  heavy  sidminis- 
tration  pressure,  the  House  passed  the 
bill  by  a  mere  four  votes.  I  voted  against 
it.    This  question  on  my  opinion  poll 


brought  forth  the  greatest  opposition.  It 
showed  that  71  percent  of  those  respond- 
ing opposed  a  Federal  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram, with  only  19  percent  favoring  such 
subsidies,  and  10  percent  having  no 
opinion. 

ANOTHER    INCREASE    IN    DEBT    LIMIT 

Once  again  the  administration  came  to 
the  Congress  for  an  increase  In  the  na- 
tional debt  limit.  In  making  the  request, 
Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  said  that  the 
higher  debt  limit  "is  needed  to  operate 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  Government 
in  a  prudent  manner."  Webster's  dic- 
tionary gives  this  meaning  to  the  word 
"prudent":  "Shrewd  in  the  management 
of  practical  affairs."  Many  of  us  here 
fail  to  see  the  connection  between  going 
overwhelmingly  into  debt  and  prudence 
or  shrewdness  of  management. 

Raising  the  debt  limit,  which  could  be 
prevented  if  the  administration  exercised 
restraint  in  its  fiscal  policies,  has  become 
an  annual  ritual.  The  budget  has  not 
been  balanced  In  any  year  since  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  left  office.  This  year 
the  Government  has  had  the  largest  tax 
take  in  our  history.  Added  to  this,  Con- 
gress recently  passed  a  bill  permitting 
the  administration  to  Increase  further  its 
income  by  selling  some  $4  billion  par- 
ticipation certificates  in  Government- 
held  assets — loans  to  farmers,  veterans, 
and  so  forth.  Tacked  onto  that  piece 
of  monetary  manipulation  is  the  new 
speedup  of  tax  collections  to  bring  more 
dollars  into  the  Treasury.  If  the  debt 
cannot  be  reduced  under  these  circum- 
stances, when  will  it  ever  be? 

When  Secretary  Fowler  made  his  re- 
quest, the  debt  limit  stood  at  $328  bil- 
lion. The  administration  asked  that  It 
be  raised  to  $332  bllUon.  The  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  sets  the  limit  at  $330  billion  or 
an  Increase  of  $2  billion.  This  means 
that  in  the  past  6  years  the  debt  has  betn 
Increased  by  $41  billion.  During  these 
6  years  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
alone  has  totaled  about  $77  billion.  That 
interest  now  costs  us  $12.5  billion  a 
year — an  average  of  about  $250  per  tax- 
payer. 

A  further  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
could  be  avoided  this  year  If  the  ad- 
ministration would  face  the  financial 
facts  of  life.  I  could  not  support  a  fur- 
ther Increase  In  the  national  debt  limit. 
Sooner  or  later,  for  the  sake  of  Amer- 
ica's future  and  the  generations  as  yet 
unborn,  we  have  got  to  think  sanely 
about  our  national  spending.  We  have 
got  to  become  really  "shrewd  in  the 
management  of  practical  affairs." 

PARTICIPATION    SAI,ES    ACT PtTBLlC    LAW    89-«29 

Passage  of  this  bill  was  an  example  of 
pressure  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  pass  legislation  without 
adequate  committee  consideration.  It 
received  less  than  3  hours'  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Opposition  witnesses  were  not 
given  an  opportunity  to  testify,  In  spite 
of  protestations  by  minority  members. 

Briefly,  this  act  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Associatlon-- 
FNMA— to  sell  participations  in  a  pool 
of  Government-held  financial  assetsor 
loans,  which  total  $33.1  billion.    The 
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purchaser  will  not  actjuire  title  to  the 
pooled  asset — all  he  will  get  is  the  right 
to  have  his  Investment  repaid  with  In- 
terest at  the  rate  stated  in  the  participa- 
tion certificate.  The  ijhares  purcliased 
would  pay  the  investors:  a  higher  interest 
rate  than  the  Govenutient  receives  on 
the  loans  they  repre^nt.  Thus,  the 
Government  is  put  Inlthe  position  of 
payhig  a  subsidy  to  itiie  investors  of 
about  $20  million  for  the  $4.2  billion  In 
shares  to  be  sold  imder  HJl.  14544.  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  were  unsuccessful 
in  efforts  to  amend  the  bill  to  limit  the 
interest  ceiling  to  4.25  percent. 

The  money  derived  from  sales  of 
shares  will  be  used  to  oCteet  expenditures 
that  normally  appear  In  the  budget. 
The  administration's  budget  for  fiscal 
1967  contemplates  a  ditop  in  the  deficit 
to  "only"  $1.8  bUUon.  But,  if  the  $4.2 
billion  of  participation  sales  authorized 
under  this  bill  had  not  been  approved, 
the  budget  deficit  woijld  be  $6  bllUon. 
In  readlty  such  Income  should  not  be 
used  as  ordinary  Income  for  it  repre- 
sents the  sale  of  assets^  If  these  assets 
are  to  be  sold,  the  pr<>ceeds  should  be 
applied  to  the  national  debt.  The  plan 
was  denounced  by  many  as  a  hoax,  a 
simple  attempt  to  coverlup  the  true  fiscal 
deficit.  ' 

This  bill  opens  another  door — a  back 
door — for  the  administration  to  enter  a 
whole  new  field  of  deficit  financing.  It 
will  be  able  to  finance  its  various  new 
programs  simply  by  refinancing  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  assets  the  Government 
now  owns  without  having  the  true  total 
reflected  in  the  budget. ;  In  this  manner, 
the  administration  ciould  launch  a 
spending  spree  of  heretofore  unheard  of 
proportions  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceal huge  budgetary  deficits. 

All  Republicans  in  the  House  voted  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation  and  we 
were  joined  by  62  Democrats. 

MXNIMtrM    ^^GE 

As  passed  by  the  Houie,  this  bill  would 
raise  the  minimum  wage  for  presently 
covered  employees  to  «.40  an  hour  on 
February  1,  1967,  and  to  $1.60  an  hour 
2  years  later  on  February  1.  1969.  Those 
brought  under  the  act  for  the  first  time — 
persons  engaged  In  retdfllng,  laundering 
and  dry  cleaning,  restaurants  and  food 
service  establishments,  hotels  and  mo- 
tels, logging,  and  hospitals  and  related 
institutions — would  receive  $1  per  hour 
next  February  1  and  yearly  increases  of 
15  cents  per  hour  each  jnear  for  the  suc- 
ceeding 4  years  until  It  hsaches  $1.60  per 
hour  on  February  1, 19711). 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  It 
was  changed  to  Increase  the  $1.40  rate 
for  presently  covered  employees  to  $1.60 
alter  only  1  year  instead  of  2  years.  This 
was  upheld  in  conference  and  subse- 
quently by  vote  of  the  Souse.  Although 
1  preferred  the  2-year  provision,  I  voted 
for  the  Mil  on  final  passage  as  an  in- 
crease is  needed  by  oi»r  lower  Income 
groups  who  spend  at  leist  70  percent  of 
their  axmual  income  o*  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  the  nece^ties  which  have 
experienced  the  greatest  cost  of  living 
increases.  On  my  1966j  opinion  poll.  50 
percent  of  the  people  f  a«<)red  an  Inczvase 


in  minlmiun  wages,  with  43  percent  op- 
posed, and  7  ijercent  having  no  opinion. 

UNBMFLOTMKNT  IM8UXANCS  AlUNDMXirrS 

As  passed  by  the  House  this  legislation 
represented  a  constructive  attempt  to 
make  needed  Improvements  In  our  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  compensation 
system.  The  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  In  tabling  HJt.  8282, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration which  would  have  federal- 
ized our  unemployment  compensation 
system,  was  a  victory  for  commonsense 
and  responsibility.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  written  over  the  past  year 
expressing  concern  about  UH.  8282  and 
all  Its  ramifications.  The  administration 
bill  would  have  ignored  30  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  with  our  Federal-State 
imemployment  insurance  system  by  im- 
posing Federal,  rather  than  State,  stand- 
ards relating  to  benefit  amount,  dura- 
tion, and  disqualification.  A  cardinal 
principle  of  the  original  law  passed  In 
1935  was  the  provision  that  reduced  the 
tax  rate  applicable  to  employers  with 
favorable  emplojrment  records  as  an  In- 
centive to  stabilize  their  employment — 
the  so-called  experience  rating  provision. 
The  administration  proposal  would  have 
undermined  experience  rating. 

The  bill  finally  enacted  by  the  House 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  system  since  its  inception  in 
1935.  About  3.5  million  additional 
workers  will  be  covered  by  the  bill, 
bringing  the  total  to  about  53  million  on 
the  effective  date,  January  1,  1969.  A 
permanent  program  of  13  weeks  of  ex- 
tended benefits  will  be  established  to  be 
triggered  in  during  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment at  the  State  or  National  level. 
In  1958  and  1961  Congress  recognized 
the  necessity  of  providing  additional 
protection  to  our  woricers  during  periods 
of  high  unemployment.  This  measure 
establishes  on  a  permanent  basis — a 
program  analogous  to  the  temporary  ex- 
tended benefits  provided  during  those 
years.  It  Is  following  the  old  adage  of 
"providing  for  a  rainy  day  while  the  sun 
shines." 

One  of  the  most  worthwhile  features 
included  in  the  House  bUl  was  the  pro- 
vision that  provides  for  judicial  review 
of  the  Secretary's  determination  that  a 
State  plan  Is  not  In  conformity  with  the 
law.  Under  present  law.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determines  that  the  State's 
imemployment  compensation  plan  Is 
not  in  ccoiformity  with  Federal  law,  the 
State  has  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  Secretarj-'s  determination.  Under 
H.R.  15119  the  States  may  take  the  de- 
cision to  TJ3.  courts  of  appeals.  Thus, 
while  the  administration  bill  (HR. 
8282)  would  have  taken  authority  away 
from  the  States  and  placed  it  in  the 
Federal  Government,  the  bill  finally 
passed  by  the  House  (HH.  15119)  will 
Increase  the  role  of  the  States  In  de- 
veloping sound  unemployment  insurance 
programs  adapted  to  meet  local  condl- 
ticms.  I  was  very  glad  to  vote  for  this 
legislation  when  It  passed  the  House. 
The  opinions  of  my  constituents  on  this 
subject  were  very  evenly  divided  with 
45  percent  favoring,  43  percent  opposing, 
and  12  percent  having  no  opinion  on 


Federal  standards  for  unemployment 
compensation.  Unfortunately,  the  Sen- 
ate relmposed  the  administration  pro- 
posals as  of  this  writing  and  the  matter 
Is  now  stalemated  In  conference. 

AUTOMOBILR      AND      HICRWAT      &AFETT ^PTTBLIC 

I.AW    89-S63    AND    PUBLIC    LAW    89-564 

The  House  considered  and  passed  two 
bills  aimed  at  helping  to  prevent  loss  of 
life  on  our  highways,  the  Traffic  and 
Highway  Safety  Acts.  There  are  three 
major  phases  of  accident  prevention. 
One  is  the  automobile,  how  It  is  made 
and  whether  it  is  constructed  with  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  mind.  The  sec- 
ond area  is  the  driver,  whether  he  is 
properly  licensed  and  to  what  extent  his 
education  has  trained  him  to  meet  the 
hazards  of  modem  day  driving.  The 
third  area  is  driving  envirorunent — the 
best  construction  and  maintenance  of 
our  highways  in  terms  of  safety  require- 
ments. The  Traffic  Safety  Act  (HJi. 
13228)  deals  with  the  first  of  these  prob- 
lems; the  Highway  Safety  Act  (HJR. 
13290)  with  the  latter  two. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  Traffic  Safety 
Act  Is  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  safety  standards  for  all 
automobiles.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  purchases  vehicles 
for  most  Federal  agencies,  already  has 
established  safety  standards  for  the  ve- 
hicles it  buys.  These  standards  will  be 
used  as  a  starting  point  for  developing 
the  new  national  program.  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  act  sets  safety  standards  for 
automobile  tires  to  insure  that  they  will 
be  capable  of  performing  imder  the  de- 
mands placed  on  them.  The  legislation 
also  establishes  a  National  Driver  Reg- 
ister as  an  aid  to  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  bans  against  imqualified  drivers. 
Anyone  who  has  had  his  license  revoked 
or  been  refused  a  license  will  have  his 
name  so  recorded  in  this  register.  This 
will  make  it  easier  for  any  Jurisdiction 
to  check  the  background  of  a  driver  ap- 
plying for  a  license. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  complements 
the  Traffic  Safety  Act  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  set  standards 
for  highway  safety  programs  and  au- 
thorizes grants  to  the  States  for  carry- 
ing out  such  programs.  This  would  In- 
clude measures  designed  to  improve 
driver  performance  such  as  high  school 
courses  and  refresher  courses  for  experi- 
enced drivers,  improved  pedestrian  per- 
formance, effective  record  systems  of  ac- 
cidents, central  motor  vehicle  registra- 
tion, titling  and  inspection  systems, 
highway  designs  and  maintenance,  traf- 
fic control  and  laws,  and  emergency 
services. 

Because  of  the  rising  carnage  on  our 
highways  and  the  anticipated  Increased 
use  of  the  automobile  In  the  years  to 
come  as  our  population  mounts  and  more 
Individuals  purchase  cars.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  take  steps  to  launch  effec- 
tive traffic  safety  programs.  I  had  p.-e- 
viously  Introduced  my  own  bill  on  this 
subject,  and  of  course  supported  the  bilL 

THE  CIVIL  RX6RTS  SEBATB 

After  an  anusual  12-day  debate,  the 
House  finally  passed  H.R.  14765,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966.    This  Is  the  fifth 
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civil  lights  bill  In  9  years  to  be  considered 
by  the  Congress. 

Although  most  public  attention  was 
focused  on  the  one  section  of  the  bill — 
title  rv — regarding  "fair  housing,"  the 
other  titles  were  the  subject  of  lively  dis- 
cussion as  well. 

Titles  I  and  n  provide  for  reform  of 
methods  used  to  select  Juries  in  Federal 
and  State  courts,  giving  them  a  broader 
base  and  guaranteeing  that  Negroes  will 
be  adequately  represented.  One  amend- 
ment adopted  to  title  n  would  prevent 
discrimination  against  women  serving  on 
juries. 

Title  m  provides  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  new  civil  injunctive  powers  to 
prevent  persons  from  trying  to  deprive 
others  of  any  constitutional  rights  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  Title  V  gives  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Jurisdiction  over  civil  rights 
crimes.  An  amendment  to  this  section, 
known  as  the  antirlot  amendment,  was 
adopted  to  make  it  a  Federal  offense  for 
persons  to  travel  in  Interstate  commerce 
for  the  punx)se  of  inciting  or  encourag- 
ing riots.  Title  VI  arms  the  Government 
with  new  weapons  to  combat  racial  dis- 
crimination in  public  education  and 
public  facilities.  As  originally  written, 
this  section  would  have  given  the  Attor- 
ney General  almost  unlimited  author- 
ity to  act.  but  an  amendment  was 
adopted  authorizing  him  to  act  only 
after  he  has  received  a  written  com- 
plaint. Title  Vn  cases  provisions  of  the 
1963  act  covering  election  records.  It 
provides  that  such  records  may  be  de- 
stroyed after  a  certain  time. 

These  sections  are  areas  In  which  a 
need  has  been  identified  and  reasonable 
legislation  to  meet  this  need  has  been 
fashioned.  On  the  other  hand,  title  IV — 
the  so-called  fair  housing  section — has 
created  confusion  and  bitterness.  It  has 
divided  the  country  and  fostered  discord 
and  animosity  when  calmness  and  a 
imifled  approach  to  the  civil  rights  prob- 
lems are  desperately  needed.  As  finally 
passed,  its  provisions  are  vague  and 
ambiguous,  but  it  will,  in  effect,  set  aside 
local  and  State  law  and  Invoke  a  maze 
of  Federal  procedures  ostensibly  to 
remedy  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices. Within  the  last  year,  Ohio 
adopted  a  fair  housing  statute  which 
seems  to  be  working  very  well.  This  is 
as  it  should  be  for  fair  housing  solutions 
should  be  developed  and  encouraged  at 
the  community  level.  The  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1964  and  1965,  which  I  supported, 
affirmatively  encouraged  State  and  local 
action.  This  section  of  the  1966  bill,  I 
am  afraid,  will  reverse  that  trend.  In 
view  of  this,  I  voted  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  designed  to  strike  section  IV. 

I  have  always  supported  civil  rights  for 
all  people  and  opposed  discrimination  in 
any  form.  It  was  with  great  regret  that 
with  title  IV  in  the  biU  I  could  not  vote 
for  HR.  14765.  There  is  so  much  In  it 
that  is  contrary  to  our  Constitution  that 
I  could  not  sanction  it.  On  my  1966 
opinion  poll  57  percent  opposed  Federal 
legislation  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
sale  or  rental  of  housing.  32  percent  fa- 
vored It.  and  11  percent  expressed  no 
opinion. 


When  a  motion  to  invoke  cloture — 
shutting  off  debate — in  the  Senate  failed, 
the  bill  was  doomed  for  this  session. 

DKPAKTMKMT   OF  TSANSPOKTATION 

In  this  session  we  voted  to  establish  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. This  will  bring  together  under 
one  roof  major  Federal  agencies  and 
functions  Involved  in  aviation,  highway, 
and  railway  transportation,  and  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  apparent 
that  there  was  a  need  for  better  coordi- 
nation among  the  various  governmental 
agencies  that  deal  with  transportation. 
As  a  result,  various  proposals  have  been 
advanced  to  coordinate  the  vast  trans- 
portation bureaucracy  which  uses,  pro- 
motes, regulates  and  operates  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  free  world.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
sion Task  Force  recommended  the  cre- 
ation of  a  dei>artment  in  1946.  And  in 
his  final  budget  message  to  Congress, 
President  Eisenhower  stated: 

A  Department  of  Transportation  should  be 
established  so  as  to  bring  together  at  Cabi- 
net level  the  presently  fragmented  federal 
functions  regarding  transportation  activities. 

In  setting  up  the  12th  Cabinet-level 
Department,  this  year's  bill  provided  for 
three  Federal  Administrations  under  the 
Secretary  concerned  with  aviation,  high- 
way, and  railway  functions. 

In  the  House  most  of  the  3 -day  debate 
centered  on  a  plan  to  keep  the  Maritime 
Administration  currently  under  the  Com- 
merce Department,  out  of  the  new  De- 
partment and  eventually  to  make  it  an 
independent  agency.  The  plan  was  op- 
posed by  the  Johnson  admliilstration  but 
backed  by  both  labor  and  management 
interests  of  the  maritime  industry.  The 
House  accepted  by  a  vote  of  261  to  117 
an  amendment  to  exclude  the  maritime 
activities  from  the  new  Department.  I 
voted  for  this  amendment  believing  that 
the  present  plight  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  demands  action  which  will 
be  taken  only  if  it  is  established  as  an 
independent  agency.  On  final  passage 
I  voted  for  establishing  a  Department 
of  Transportation. 

On  my  opinion  poll  43  percent  favored 
the  establishment  of  this  Department, 
37  percent  opposed,  and  20  percent  ex- 
pressed no  opinion. 

DETENSE     APPROPRIATIONS VIETNAM 

Early  in  the  session,  the  House  author- 
ized additional  supplemental  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $4.8  billion  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  re- 
search, development,  test,  evaluation, 
and  military  construction. 

In  these  matters  of  providing  funds 
for  our  Defense  Establishment,  the  issue 
is  not  whether  we  should  or  should  not 
be  in  Vietnam.  The  fact  is  there  are 
over  300,000  yoimg  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam today.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
furnish  them  with  all  necessary  military 
equipment  that  is  at  our  command  so 
that  they  will  not  be  lacking  in  anything 
necessary  to  protect  themselves  and  to 
achieve  the  goals  for  which  they  have 
been  sent. 

The  President,  who  under  the  Consti- 
tution has  the  responsibility  for  foreign 


policy  and  is  designated  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  made 
the  decisions  which  commits  our  Nation 
to  this  struggle  in  southeast  Asia.  The 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  providing  the  funds  to  give  our 
boys  the  weapons,  food,  clothing,  and 
other  equipment  to  sustain  them  in  their 
dangerous  mission.  I  supported  this  bill, 
as  well  as  other  defense  measures,  whole- 
heartedly. 

PEACE  CORPS PUBLIC  LAW  8»-S72 

On  August  31  the  House  approved, 
by  a  record  vote  of  322  to  15,  H  Jl.  16574. 
to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  served  as  minority  floor  man- 
ager and  voted  for  this  bill,  which  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $110  mil- 
lion to  finance  Peace  Corps  operations 
through  June  30,  1967.  Although  this 
amount  is  $5  million  less  than  last  year's 
authorization,  because  of  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  processing  volunteers,  it 
will  permit  expansion  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  volunteers  and  trainees  to  16.000 
by  the  end  of  the  program  year  1967. 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  geographic 
scope  of  Peace  Corps  programs,  the  va- 
riety of  skills  it  is  making  available,  the 
continual  recruitment  of  personnel  and 
their  training,  and  the  exemplary  con- 
duct that  characterizes  most  of  them, 
I  think  we  can  take  great  pride  in  this 
organization. 

Today  there  are  almost  15,000  volun- 
teers and  trainees  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  them  work  in 
community  development  programs,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  agriculture.  They 
are  bringing  to  the  people  of  less-de- 
veloped countries,  not  to  governments, 
skills  and  attitudes  that  are  in  short 
supply  and  leaving  a  fresh,  wholesome 
image  of  the  American  people. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  the  Peace 
Corps  has  brought  to  overseas  neigh- 
bors, there  are  dividends  for  the  United 
States.  Returned  volunteers  offer  a  wide 
range  of  experience.  They  have  been 
called  upon  to  show  initiative  and  use 
judgment  which  many  of  our  citizens 
could  not  match,  and  they  convey  an  in- 
fectious enthusiasm  for  living  that  is 
bound  to  enrich  our  Nation. 

rOREION  ASSISTANCE RJI.  ISTSO 

As  a  longtime  friend  of  foreign  aid, 
I  have  always  tried  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  this  program.  Those  of  us  who  sup- 
port foreign  assistance  are  keenly  aware 
that  deficiencies  constantly  creep  into 
it,  that  it  gets  off  the  track  now  and  then, 
and  that  Congress  has  a  legislative  re- 
sponsibility to  focus  on  both  the  means 
and  the  ends  no  less  than  the  adminis- 
tration. 

For  these  reasons  many  of  us  were  per- 
plexed and  shocked  that  the  Executive 
this  year  should  send  up  two  bills — one 
for  economic  aid  and  one  for  military 
aid — and  should  request  a  5-year  au- 
thorization with  no  dollar  amounts  spec- 
ified for  most  portions  of  the  program 
for  the  next  5  years. 

Few  of  us  took  kindly  to  this  request. 
and  our  hearings  refiected  the  basis  for 
our  concern.  Our  irritation  was  con- 
veyed to  administration  witnesses  in 
clear  words  and  sharp  questions. 
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It  seems  quite  obvlciis  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  does  not  need  a  long-term 
authorization  to  engage  in  long-range 
planning  and  that  oi^ly  an  appropria- 
tion will  enable  it  to  carry  out  any  pro- 
grams it  devises.  I  hive  never  found  it 
necessary  to  have  authority  in  order  to 
think  ahead.  I 

From  the  Jumble  o|  explanations  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion, I  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  Is  an  abdication 
of  a  vital  congressional  function.  I  am 
not  impressed  with  the  argiunent  that 
other  agencies  of  Government  have  per- 
manent authorization  for  their  pro- 
grams. Perhaps  none  of  them  is  as  sus- 
ceptible to  as  much  public  concern  as  is 
foreign  aid.  As  for  the  reactions  of  for- 
eign governments,  I  aih  unaware  of  any 
uneasiness  arising  from  a  failure  to  au- 
thorize for  a  long  period. 

The  committee  did  ^ot  adopt  the  Ex- 
ecutive proposal  for  a  5-year  authori- 
zation. Instead  It  accepted  a  compro- 
mise for  a  2-year  pro^nim.  In  place  of 
the  open-end  requests  for  money  it  in- 
serted si>ecific  amounts  for  each  of  the 
2  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
amounts  for  the  second  year  were  al- 
most Identical  with  those  for  the  first 
year.  We  had  ample  evidence  to  jus- 
tify making  a  decision  of  the  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  196tr  but  none  to  help 
us  make  a  judgment  on  the  amounts  rec- 
ommended for  fiscal  y^ftr  1968.  Nobody 
knew  whether  we  were  recommending 
too  much  or  too  little,  j  Given  all  the  im- 
certaintles  in  the  international  situa- 
tion, It  was  the  considered  opinion  of  a 
number  of  us  that  the  committee  was 
making  a  serious  mistalte  in  bringing  out 
a  bill  for  2  years  and  that  is  why  five  of 
us  signed  supplemental  and  opposing 
views  that  appear  In  lihe  report  on  this 
bill. 

On  July  14,  the  hUsc  passed  HJR. 
15750  by  a  record  vote  of  237  to  146.  The 
Senate  version  was  qi4ite  different,  and 
for  the  next  month  conferees  from  both 
Houses  met  to  woric  dut  a  compromise 
bill.  I ' 

Not  until  August  30  !did  the  conferees 
reach  agreement.  Tljiey  settled  on  a 
1-year  authorization  jnf  $3,500,735,500. 
Exceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  de- 
velopment loans  and  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress programs,  which  wiere  funded  for  3 
years.  The  comprombe  version  which 
I  supported  passed  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 1—217  to  127— and  by  the  Senate  on 
September  7 — 33  to  25. 

Since  then  a  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  slashed  the  actual 
money  bill  to  carry  out  the  authorization 
by  another  $290  mlUloni 

MT    OWN    ^^A^ 

Among  the  bills  I  halve  sponsored  this 
session  have  been  the  following : 

H.R.  415,  to  amend  Social  Security 
Act  to  remove  the  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  outside  income  which  an  In- 
dividual may  earn  whiJQ  receiving  bene- 

HJl.  5763,  authorlzliig  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  ft  national  ceme- 
tery in  Ohio. 

an.  9408.  to  provide  tax  credits 
against  certain  expens^  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 


KR.  11320.  "Human  Investment  Act," 
to  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax  to 
employers  for  the  expenses  of  providing 
training  programs  for  employees  and 
prospective  employees. 

an.  11865,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and 
Materials  to  study  ways  and  means  of 
eliminating  pornographic  materials. 

H.R.  12203,  to  restore  non-service- 
connected  veterans  pensions  which  have 
been  reduced  or  eliminated  because  of 
the  receipt  of  increased  social  security 
benefits. 

HJl.  11866,  to  provide  economic  in- 
centives for  industries  to  install  air  and 
water  pollution  control  equipment. 

H.R.  12921,  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  nation- 
al leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident 
losses — included  in  Automobile  Safety 
Act. 

HJl.  13346,  to  regulate  dealers  of  ani- 
mals used  in  scientific  research — similar 
bill  passed. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1067,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the 
first  week  of  August  each  year  as  "Amer- 
ican Youth  Week." 

HJR.  417,  to  amend  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  dependent  children  in  school 
to  continue  receiving  benefits  to  age  22, 
this  was  included  In  Public  Law  89-97 — 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

HJa.  416,  cold  war  GI  bill— Similar 
bill  passed. 

HJl.  4226,  to  repeal  retailers  excise 
taxes  on  jewelry,  furs,  toilet  prepara- 
tions, luggage,  and  handbags — included 
in  General  Excise  Tax  Act  of  1965. 

HJl.  16599,  to  amend  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  automatic  cost  of  living 
increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under to  protect  retirees  against  infla- 
tion. 

HJl.  17732,  to  amend  Federal  Criminal 
Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use  of  any  fa- 
cility In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other  vio- 
lent disturbance. 

H.R.  17792.  to  permit  teachers  to  de- 
duct expeiises  incurred  in  furthering 
their  education. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These  are  exciting  times  and  It  is  a 
very  great  privilege  to  serve  the  22d  Ohio 
District  in  the  many  areas  of  national 
life  that  grow  increasingly  important. 
May  I  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of 
my  constituents  for  the  support  given  me 
during  this  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  wonderful  response  to  my  an- 
nual opinion  polls,  letters,  and  other 
communications  and  personal  contacts 
are  all  of  very  great  value. 

I  do  thank  you  all. 


BILL   HELPS   VETERANS   MEET 
RISING  COST  OP  LIVING 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gxtrnby]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectltm. 


Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
applaud  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives yesterday  in  passing  the 
urgently  needed  legislation  to  increase 
veterans'  pension  rates. 

I  was  luiavoidably  absent  at  the  time 
of  the  voting,  but  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  joined  the  315  of  my  col- 
leagues who  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

My  yea  vote,  however,  would  not  have 
indicated  my  complete  satisfaction  with 
the  bill.  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  did  not  see  fit 
to  Include  at  this  time  provisions  to  lib- 
eralize the  unrealistic  income  limita- 
tions. While  the  cost-of-living  increase 
is  essential,  an  equally  pressing  problem 
is  that  of  Income  limitations  which  pre- 
vent veterans  who  are  now  living  on 
tn'ossly  inadequate  retirement  benefits 
from  receiving  veterans  pensions. 

In  the  face  of  the  rising  living  costs, 
the  income  which  was  once  considered 
adequate  Is  no  longer  enough.  If  an  in- 
crease in  rates  for  those  receiving  bene- 
fits Is  needed,  and  I  firmly  beUeve  it  is, 
then  an  increase  In  the  eligibility  is 
equally  necessary.  There  were  many 
bills  considered  by  the  committee,  my 
own  Included,  in  this  recent  hearing,  and 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  committee 
chose  to  ignore  so  many  of  our  aging  and 
disabled  veterans  who  have  given  so 
much  to  their  country. 


VALERIE  PERCY  SLAYING  SHOULD 
SPARK  FIGHT  AGAINST  CRIME 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClort]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shocking  and  brutal  slaying  of  Valerie 
Percy,  the  attractive  21 -year-old  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Percy,  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  Kenilworth,  HI.,  has  aroused  the 
entire  Nation  to  the  amtinuing  incidence 
of  murder  and  brutality  that  appears  to 
be  rampant  across  the  coimtry.  This 
talented  and  dedicated  young  woman 
was  within  the  protection  of  the  family 
home,  where  every  appropriate  precau- 
tion had  been  taken  against  intruders 
of  every  tsrpe — yet  the  slayer  was  able  to 
commit  his  unbelievably  brutal  crime  and 
escape  detection  up  to  this  time. 

My  thoughts  are  twofold  today.  Mr. 
Speaker.  First,  grief  for  the  bereaved 
family,  coupled  with  a  warm  and  prayer- 
ful compassion  that  may  somehow  com- 
fort those  who  knew  and  loved  her  most. 
And  next,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  plea  to  every 
citizen  of  this  land  to  renounce  lawless- 
ness and  violence  of  every  type,  and  to 
reject  and  repudiate  those  who  counte- 
nance use  of  violence  for  whatever 
reason.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  more 
effective  enforcement  of  our  criminal 
laws  may  become  the  pattern,  and  that 
such  statutory  changes  as  are  required 
will  be  enacted  promptly  by  our  State 
leglslatiues  and  by  this  Congress. 
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THE  HORTON  MISSION  TO  ISRAEL— 
A  SPECIAL  REPORT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  HortomI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcohd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
[rora  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  you  personally,  in  the  presence 
of  our  colleagues,  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  represent  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Parliament  Building  in  Israel  on 
August  30.  It  was  both  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  Join  with  legislators  from 
nearly  50  free  nations  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  at  this  inspiring 
event. 

Our  mission  to  Jerusalem  was  such  a 
moving  and  enlightening  experience, 
tl^t  I  would  like  to  share  the  highlights 
of  the  trip  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

The  UjS.  delegation,  including  Con- 
gressman Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey, 
Congressman  Mtjrphy  of  Illinois,  Sena- 
tor Casz  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Rossxll 
of  South  Carolina,  and  myself,  arrived  tn 
Tel  Aviv  on  Monday  afternoon,  August 
29.  En  route,  we  stopped  briefly  in  Rome 
where  Mrs.  Horton  and  I  had  spent  part 
of  our  honejrmoon  during  the  war  21 
years  ago.  It  was  our  first  visit  to  the 
City  of  Seven  Hills  since  that  time. 

Upon  arrival  in  Israel,  we  met  with 
Israeli  ofiSdals,  whose  hospitality  was 
wonderful  during  our  entire  4-day  stay. 
It  did  not  take  long  for  us  to  feel  the  deep 
sense  of  history  and  destiny  of  this  mod- 
em Holy  Land.  Our  drive  from  Tel  Aviv 
to  Jerusalem  on  Monday  was  the  first 
of  what  was  to  be  a  series  of  moving 
moments. 

JKBUSALEM:    A  DIVIDED  CITT 

Once  In  Jerusalem,  now  the  capital  of 
Israel,  we  met  with  the  city's  renowned 
and  capable  mayor,  Teddy  Kollek,  at  the 
municipal  building.  Mayor  Kollek  de- 
scribed to  us  in  some  detail  the  prob- 
lems that  are  faced  by  his  city,  which 
Is  over  40  centuries  old.  This  exchange 
was  of  particular  interest  to  me,  since  I 
served  for  many  years  on  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a  city  not  yet  a 
century  and  a  half  old. 

The  most  pressing  and  compelling 
problem  facing  Jerusalem  is  the  fact 
that  It  straddles  a  hostile  border  between 
Israel  and  Jordan.  The  old  city,  which 
holds  considerable  historic  and  scenic 
Interest,  Is  inaccessible  from  Israel.  Al- 
though Mrs.  Horton  and  I  and  mem- 
bers of  other  delegations  would  have 
liked  to  visit  the  old  city,  the  barbed- 
wire  border  prevented  our  doing  so.  This 
stark  division  of  Jerusalem  is  demonstra- 
tive of  the  dangerous  situation  existing 
In  the  Middle  East  today.  Israel  stands 
alone  In  the  Asia  Minor  desert,  an  ex- 
cluded neighbor  wUh  her  back  to  the 
Mediterranean;  yet'  die  Is  the  flower  of 
freedom  In  this  region  which  Is  other- 
wise desolate  of  tolerance  and  the  many 
other   characteristics  of  a  democracy. 


Throiighout  our  stay,  the  hostility  at 
the  Jordanian  frontier  hung  like  an  un- 
forgettable cloud  over  the  otherwise  fes- 
tive and  hopeful  events  of  the  week. 

After  our  visit  with  Mayor  Kollek,  we 
toured  the  highlights  of  Jerusalem. 
First,  we  visited  Moimt  Zion,  where  we 
stopped  at  King  David's  Tomb  and  at 
the  scene  of  the  Last  Supper. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  parlia- 
mentarians present  from  countries 
around  the  globe,  all  speeches  and  ex- 
planations that  were  made  were  repeated 
in  three  languages:  English,  French,  and 
Spanish.  As  you  might  Imagine,  this  ne- 
cessity kept  most  speeches  and  Introduc- 
tions very  brief. 

nXX   PLANTIMO    m    JVORA 

From  Mount  Zion,  we  proceeded  to 
Mount  Herzl  where  we  were  greeted  by 
representatives  of  the  World  Zionist  Or- 
ganization. Dr.  Theodore  Herzl,  who  In 
1896  rekindled  the  Zionist  dream  for  a 
State  of  Israel,  is  burled  there  in  the  hills 
of  Judea.  After  laying  a  wreath  In  his 
memory,  I  planted  a  tree  to  mark  our 
visit  to  Israel. 

While  the  planting  of  a  tree  has  rela- 
tively little  significance  In  the  United 
States,  with  our  richly  forested  land,  tree 
plantings  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  the 
Israeli  people.  At  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Israel  in  1948,  much  of  the  coun- 
try was  a  desolate,  barren  desert — prac- 
tically useless  for  agricultural  settle- 
ments. Since  that  time,  however,  great 
orchards,  forests,  and  irrigated  lands 
have  sprouted  up — thanks  to  the  work  of 
immigrants  to  Israel  from  nearly  every 
comer  of  the  earth,  and  thanks  to  gen- 
erous help  from  the  governments  and  the 
Jewish  communities  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations. 

SYMBOLIC  Gtrrs 

Later,  we  visited  the  blossoming  He- 
brew University,  where  we  met  briefly 
with  its  president.  Then  we  had  limch 
at  the  Israel  Museum.  At  this  point  of 
our  tour,  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  with  several  books 
describing  the  history  and  the  art  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building.  As  I  told  the 
mayor,  these  books  were  being  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  show  the  rich  heritage  of  our 
Capitol,  In  the  hope  that  the  Knesset 
Building  would  grow  to  mean  as  much 
to  the  people  of  Israel. 

I  said: 

I  know  your  Knesset  BuUdlngr's  beautiful 
destgn  and  bUtorlc  location  high  in  the  Hills 
of  Judea  will  be  a  symbol  to  your  people; 
Just  as  our  beautiful  Capitol,  standing  on  a 
scenic  hill  overlooking  Washington  has  been 
a  symbol  for  Americans  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  we  were  priv- 
ileged to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
Knesset  Building — the  new  home  of  the 
Israeli  National  Legislature.  It  was  a 
very  moving  ceremony  from  the  moment 
It  was  begun  by  five  trumpeters  sounding 
a  fanfare  from  the  top  of  the  structure — 
overlooking  a  crowd  of  5,000  people — to 
the  moment  It  closed  with  the  lighting 
of  a  beacon  which  signaled  the  lighting 
of  a  chain  of  beacons  all  across  the  land 
of  Israel. 


A  lUfPLB   Of   THX   BKT 


I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  so 
moved  by  any  ceremony  as  I  was  by  this. 
One  stood  In  awe  at  tills  beautiful  new 
building  dedicated  to  democracy,  the 
symbol  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  18- 
year-old  nation.  As  the  searchlights 
symbolically  formed  a  temple  high  over- 
head in  the  dark  blue  sky,  the  new  build- 
ing in  Its  purpose  seemed  to  be  searching 
heavenward.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  Mrs.  James  de  Rothschild, 
who  Is  the  widow  of  the  donor  of  the 
building,  cut  the  symbolic  ribbon — offi- 
cially opening  the  new  Capitol. 

It  was  truly  a  moving  and  emotional 
experience.  I  think  it  was  very  well 
summed  up  in  the  Jerusalem  Post  the 
next  morning  when  It  was  stated  that 
the  new  Knesset  is  for  the  third  Jewish 
Commonwealth — as  historians  have 
termed  the  State  of  Israel — ^what  Solo- 
mon's Temple  was  for  the  first  common- 
wealth and  what  Herod's  Temple  was  for 
the  second.  As  Mrs.  Rothschild  so  ably 
stated,  this  was  a  very  symbolic  cere- 
mony not  only  for  Israel,  but  for  all  the 
world  because  It  demonstrates  the  rising 
again  of  this  new  nation.  As  Speaker 
Luz  of  the  Knesset  said: 

We  dedicate  today  tbe  Knesset's  perma- 
nent abode,  18  years  after  tbe  re-establish- 
ment of  tbe  State — oiu-  supreme  Institution. 
Henceforth  all  authority,  govenunent  and 
law  In  Israel  Is  to  bave  a  bome  of  its  own. 
We  have  fulfilled  tbe  prophecy  In  full. 

PRESIDENT    SHAZAR'S   CaALLENGX 

Israel's  President  Shazar  said: 

We  welcome  with  blessings  and  Joy  the 
speakers  and  members  of  tbe  world  liarlla- 
ments  coming  to  be  present  with  us  at  this 
dedicating  ceremony  which  bears  witness  to 
the  emergence  and  vitality  of  this  nation 
after  18  years.  It  has  sprung  from  full  and 
vigorous  roots,  and  has  proven  its  vitality 
for  these  18  years,  and  now  at  last  has  been 
given  its  permanent  abode. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  Presi- 
dent Shazar  gave  this  challenge  to  all 
legislative  bodies,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  his  message  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today.    He  said: 

It  Is  our  prayer  that  hatred  among  broth- 
ers shall  never  reach  the  threshold  of  this 
bouse,  or  that  of  any  assembly  of  the  people's 
chosen  representatives.  Let  this  house  be  a 
house  of  hope  for  tbe  scattered  children  ol 
our  people. 

Later,  It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with 
President  Shazar,  and  to  discuss  with 
him  the  international  problems  faced  by 
his  country.  I  was  honored  to  present 
to  him  symbols  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  as 
well  as  a  symbolic  gift  from  the  36th 
Congressional  District — an  Eastman 
Kodak  Instamatic  camera. 

Following  the  dedication  ceremony, 
the  delegations  from  parliaments  and 
legislatures  from  around  the  world  were 
received  by  Knesset  Speaker  Luz.  At 
that  time,  our  delegation  presented  a 
gift  to  the  l^seaker  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States- 
parchment  copies  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Afterward,  it  was  my  privilege  to  pre- 
aeafe  to  Speaker  Luz  an  American  flag 
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which  had  flown  ovei '  our  Capitol  In 
Washington,  and  several  books  about 
our  Capitol.  At  the  same  time,  I  con- 
veyed to  the  Speaker  the  good  wishes  of 
my  constituents  in  the  36th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Tork. 

Before  leaving  for  the  Middle  East,  I 
had  met  with  leaders  of  my  home  com- 
munity of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  many  of 
whom  had  traveled  to  Israel  and  were 
able  to  give  me  a  valuable  briefing  before 
my  trip.  These  leaders,  many  represent- 
ing Rochester's  large  Jewish  community, 
expressed  to  me  their  deep  interest  In 
the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  new 
nation  on  the  Mediterranean.  I  was 
pleased  to  convey  tfaieir  interest  and 
their  blessings  for  th^  new  Knesset  to 
Speaker  Luz  and  othe^  Israeli  officials. 

ISRAEL:    LAND    OF  I  CONTRASTS 

I  also  spoke  with  Speaker  Luz  about 
the  division  of  Jerusalem — with  the  old 
city  and  many  places  lof  historical  and 
religious  significance  on  the  other  side 
of  barbed-wire  fencing  in  Jordan.  I  ex- 
pressed to  the  Speaker  aiy  hope  that  the 
Knesset  with  patience  ihd  wisdom  could 
find  a  way  to  bring  aboiut  a  relaxation  of 
these  restrictions  so  th^t  people  In  Jeru- 
salem and  throughout;  the  world  could 
freely  pass  Into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
that  the  barbed  wire  and  warning  signs 
could  be  removed  forever.  In  this  effort, 
I  expressed  by  own  determination  to  win 
the  full  support  and  ^tssistance  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  finding  a  workable 
formula  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  gained  Immeasurable  perspective  on 
the  situation  of  this  beautiful  land  of 
contrasts  after  the  dedication  ceremonies 
were  over  and  we  had  a  chance  to  visit 
other  sections  of  tlkfe  country.  We 
visited  the  shrines  at  I^areth  and  then 
proceeded  to  Tlberia  o^  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee. One  of  the  most  spectacular  sights 
was  the  first  view  of  Gdfilee.  It  came  as 
we  rounded  the  curve  about  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  U  about  680  feet 
below  sea  level.  The  only  way  to  de- 
scribe It  is  "breathtaking."  The  sea  was 
calm,  located  In  a  natural  bowl,  smd  you 
felt  a  sense  of  history  as  you  viewed  it. 

Israel  is  tiuly  a  land  of  contrasts. 
Motorboats  and  water  ^ers  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee;  orange  and  banana  groves 
growing  profusely  In  a  land  which  has 
not  felt  rahi  since  last  February;  a  calm, 
peaceful  and  fertile  Jordan  River  valley 
where  only  a  short  time  ago  an  Incident 
Involving  Syrian  Mlgs  threatened  to 
Ignite  a  serious  confiict.  In  the  midst  of 
these  contrasts,  serious  problems  are 
faced  by  this  relatively  new  nation.  Hos- 
tile neighbors,  a  water  source  which  Is 
not  plentiful  threatened  to  be  cut  off, 
economic  difficulty.  Uiabllity  to  apea. 
trade  routes,  yet  the  tiation  Is  forging 
ahead— wielding  and  v^eldlng  a  democ- 
racy and  bringing  hftpe  to  countless 
thousands. 

DiBcuBaiOMB  wrrH  SXN-ClnUON 

The  momhig  after  th^  dedication,  Mrs. 
Horton  and  I  spoke  wltjh  former  Prime 
Minister  David  Ben-Oitrlon  and  his  wife 
auring  breakfast.  It  \^*s  quite  an  hon- 
or to  meet  with  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon,  since  he 
is  principally  responsible  for  malntaln- 
mg  the  stability  and  vttaUty  of  the  new 
Ooveminent  durlxig  its:  formative  years. 


Much  of  the  groundwork  which  enabled 
the  Israeli  people  to  dedicate  a  perma- 
nent home  for  their  Knesset  must  be 
credited  to  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon's  wise  and 
farsighted  guidance  of  the  new  state  a 
decade  ago.  We  expressed  to  him  the 
gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  his  role 
in  forging  this  haven  for  democracy  and 
freedom  in  the  Middle  East.  The  former 
Prime  Minister's  descriptions  of  those 
first  years  were  among  the  highest  mo- 
ments of  our  entire  mission  to  Israel. 

Later  the  same  day,  the  American 
delegation  and  parliamentarians  from  15 
European  nations,  15  African  nations, 
and  from  elsewhere  in  the  world  at- 
tended the  opening  session  of  the  Knes- 
set in  its  new  quarters.  I  should  men- 
tion here,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine  service 
the  Israeli  Government  performed  when 
it  brought  together  lawmakers  from 
around  the  world  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  apparent  to  all  of  us  as  we  witnessed 
the  opening  debate  in  this  new  structure 
that  free  men  are  governed  by  law.  Every 
lawmaker  present  felt  the  importance 
to  all  peoples  of  devoting  more  attention 
to  the  rule  of  law  as  a  metins  of  bringing 
peace  to  the  world,  so  that  we  all  can 
enjoy  the  rich  benefits  the  world  holds 
for  us. 

During  the  opening  session  of  the 
Knesset,  I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  large  number  of  African  countries 
represented.  Like  Israel,  many  of  the 
African  countries  represented  are  new 
nations,  and  it  was  inspiring  to  meet 
with  democratically  elected  representa- 
tives of  these  newly  independent  and 
free  peoples.  At  one  of  the  largest 
gatherings  of  world  legislators  ever  held, 
it  was  indeed  encouraging  to  see  so 
many  new  and  vibrant  democratic  na- 
tions represented. 

Throughout  the  opening  session,  we 
listened  closely  to  the  Knesset's  debate 
concerning  the  new  form  of  Israel's  gov- 
ernment and  legislative  procedures.  I 
was  reminded,  as  I  know  my  American 
colleagues  were  reminded,  of  many  of 
the  full  and  fair  debates  held  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

ROCHESTER'S    ROLE    IN    ISRAEL 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Knesset, 
Margie  and  I  visited  the  Hadassah  Me- 
morial Hospital,  which  Is  located  Just 
outside  the  city.  It  was  a  special  privi- 
lege for  me  to  visit  this  facility,  since 
one  of  my  constituents  and  a  close  friend, 
Mrs.  Julia  Berlove,  serves  as  a  member 
of  its  board  of  directors.  The  Hadassah 
Hospital  complex  includes  a  medical 
school,  a  dental  school,  a  school  of  phar- 
macy, and  a  school  of  nursing.  There 
are  nearly  a  dozen  medical  schools  In 
Israel,  but  only  one  dental  school — and 
Hadassah's  people  throughout  the  world 
are  primarily  responsible  for  Its  estab- 
lishment. 

While  we  were  there,  we  also  had  a 
chance  to  tour  the  new  John  P.  Kennedy 
wing,  which  Is  now  under  construction. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  a  former 
president  of  Hadassah,  Mrs.  Rose  Hal- 
prin,  and  others  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 
At  the  close  of  our  visit  there,  we  saw  the 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows  in  the 
synagogue  designed  by  Marc  Chagall. 

After  a  brief  visit  to  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Peace  Forest,  we  proceeded  to  the 


Hebrew  University,  which,  like  the  Had- 
assah Hospital,  bears  many  marks  of  the 
Interest  and  contributions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  community.  I  was  partic- 
ularly proud  to  visit  the  Samuel  Stur- 
man  Building  on  the  main  campus, 
named  after  a  former  leader  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Rochester.  In  the 
physics  building,  we  visited  the  Julius 
Simon  room,  also  named  for  a  Roches- 
terian.  We  also  had  a  chance  to  visit 
with  Miss  Debbie  Norry,  a  student  In 
Israel,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Irving 
Norry,  of  Rochester — a  man  as  well 
known  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  he  Is  In  his  home  community  In 
America. 

A    NEW    SISTER    FOR    ROCHESTER? 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  one  of  my  recorded  reports 
from  Israel  to  my  congressional  district: 

Last  Sunday  before  I  left  Rochester,  Irving 
Norry,  who  is  well  known  here  in  Israel,  sug- 
gested a  sister-city  relationship  between 
Rochester  and  a  city  in  Israel.  He  suggested 
particularly  tbe  City  of  Ashdod,  a  new  city  lo- 
cated south  of  Tel  Aviv  which  is  being  de- 
veloped as  Israel's  second  port.  I  bave  talked 
with  Israeli  c^cials,  businessmen,  tbe  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  and  others  about  bis  Idea, 
and  I  bave  concluded  that  it  is  a  sound  sug- 
gestion. I  expect  to  receive  a  letter  soon  from 
the  Mayor  of  Ashdod  and  in  tbe  meantime, 
I  have  cabled  Rochester  Mayor  Frank  T. 
Lamb,  and  Vice-Mayor  Hyman  B.  Freeman 
suggesting  that  Rochester  proceed  to  estab- 
lish such  a  relationship.  Also,  I  have  Just 
been  informed  that  Rochester  has  received 
tbe  Reader's  Digest  Award  for  lt«  sister-city 
program,  and  I  want  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  tbe  dty,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
offer  It  an  opportunity  to  expand  this  pro- 
gram. 

THE   TASK    AHEAD 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  as  the  people  of 
Israel  in  their  New  Year  season,  are  be- 
ginning anew  to  build  a  lasting  home 
for  freedom  In  the  new  Knesset,  we  In 
the  United  States  must  reassert  our  de- 
termination to  support  and  assist  coun- 
tries like  Israel,  which  are  fighting  to 
maintain  their  freedom  In  the  midst  of 
nations  hostile  to  their  very  survival. 
One  means  of  extending  our  support  and 
our  aid  is  to  build  meaningful  and  last- 
ing bridges  between  Israel's  citizens  and 
Americans.  Judging  from  what  I  saw 
and  heard  In  the  State  of  Israel,  no 
American  city  and  no  American  Jewish 
community  has  done  more  than  the 
citizens  of  Rochester  to  further  the 
progress  and  well-being  of  this  new  na- 
tion. Speaking  for  the  citizens  of  my 
home  city.  I  offer  a  challenge  to  other 
cities  aroimd  our  land  to  establish  ties 
to  other  peoples  as  close  and  as  lasting  as 
those  Rochester  has  established  with 
Israel.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  new  sister 
city  relationship  with  Ashdod  will  serve 
to  strengthen  these  ties,  and  to  promote 
greater  common  interest  and  under- 
standing between  Americans  and  Israelis. 

Such  people-to-people  bridges,  when 
coupled  with  a  determined  and  meaning- 
ful foreign  policy  directed  at  the  bolster- 
ing of  free  nations  like  Israel,  will  Insure 
the  continued  progress  of  emerging 
democracies,  and  will  ln«>lre  the  dedica- 
tion of  many  more  centers  of  democratic 
government  around  the  world. 

All  Americans  can  be  proud  of  this 
new  democracy  in  Israel,  and  we  can  be 
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proud  that  In  this  setting  as  old  as  time, 
it  has  one  of  the  most  exdtlng  futures 
of  any  country  in  the  world. 


NATIONAL  4-H  CLUB  WEEK 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
.tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  note  the 
coming  celebration  of  National  4-H  Club 
Week.  During  the  week  of  September  24, 
our  coimtry  will  be  pajring  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  national  organization,  and 
the  many  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments of  its  young  members. 

All  of  us  fsjnlllar  with  4-H  legislative 
history  will  recall  that  in  1914  Cor«ress 
enacted  the  Smith-Lever  Act  which 
established  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  the  genesis  of  the  ofiDciel  4-H 
program.  Because  the  4-H  movement 
has  been  so  very  successful  In  the  United 
States,  we  now  find  that  76  foreign  coun- 
tries have  instituted  similar  programs  for 
their  young  men  and  women. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  local  4-H 
Club  in  my  yoimger  years,  and  Mrs. 
Langen  was  a  4-H  Club  leader  for  many 
years,  we  now  maintain  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  laudable  objectives  and  pro- 
grams of  the  national  4-H  movement, 
and  can  truly  attest  to  the  worthiness  of 
4-H  training  and  activities. 

Therefore,  as  National  4-H  Club  Week 
iU7proaches.  let  us  salute  the  2,500,000 
members  who.  by  virtue  of  their  partici- 
pation, are  acquiring  new  technical 
knowledge,  broadening  their  horizons, 
and  developing  the  leadership  talents 
and  skills  to  become  better  citizens.  And 
let  us  also  recognize  the  invaluable  as- 
sistance rendered  by  thousands  of  public- 
spirited  adults  who  serve  as  volunteer 
local  leaders,  and  the  many  coimty  ex- 
tension agents,  who  are  ever  helpful  In 
the  operation  of  the  praiseworthy  4-H 
program.    _ 


WASHINOTON  SUPPED  HERE 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklsbm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  Nation's  Business  carries 
a  revealing  article  about  "the  clumsy  and 
often  bumbling  procedures  for  imple- 
menting the  flood  of  new  laws  from  the 
NaUon's  Capital" 

The  incredible  bureaucratic  snafu  en- 
countered by  one  Vermont  town  in  trying 
to  deal  with  the  Federal  Oovemment 
should  be  brought  to  public  attention. 
The  need  for  more  careful  and  reasoned 
laws — along  with  sounder  administration 
of  those  we  have — is  starkly  apparent. 


I  Include  the  article.  "Washington 
Slipped  Here."  at  this  ix>lnt  in  my  re- 
marics: 

Wasuimotom  Slzppxd  Hm 
(A  caae  history  of  today's  Federal  aid  anafu 

axid  bow  any  town  pould  become  tangled 

In  It) 

The  question  seemed  simple  enough  and 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Httmpbsxt  seemed 
the  right  man  to  ask. 

George  Megrath,  town  manager  oi  West 
Rutland,  Vt.  (pop.  2302),  had  come  "down 
country"  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  a  prob- 
lem. 

The  Vice  President  was  there  with  Cabinet 
and  sub-Cabinet  officials  to  tell  a  New  Eng- 
land conference  of  small-town  public  ofiSclals 
how  Washln^on  could  help  with  their  prob- 
lems. 

liir.  Megrath  is  a  balding  46-year-old  for- 
mer owner  of  an  auto  repair  business.  As 
the  town  manager,  he  knew  that  West  Rut- 
land .needed  funds  for  sewer,  water  and 
flood-control  projects. 

He  had  tried  for  months  to  determine 
whether  the  federal  government  would  help. 

Mainly,  his  problem  involved  designing 
and  scheduling  of  the  flood-control  project 
to  avoid  extra  costs  and  complications  of 
laying  sewer  lines  in  a  cattail-covered  marsh. 

He  figured  It  would  save  some  940,000  If 
the  marsh  could  be  dried  up  first. 

Could  this  be  arranged?  Mr.  Megrath 
wsmted  to  know. 

Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary  John  A. 
Baker  handled  the  question  for  Htticpbrxt: 

"It  will  be  our  effort  to  assist  you,  to  be 
sure  that  your  water  system,  your  sewer  sys- 
tem, and  your  sewage  treatment  plant  are  all 
developed  in  accordance  with  a  comprehen- 
sive plan,  together  with  the  watershed  de- 
velopments that  are  Involved,  Including  land 
treatment,  the  city  water  supply,  future  In- 
dustrial water  supply,  as  weU  as  flood  pre- 
vention." 

The  community  would  have  to  undertake 
some  pretty  extensive  planning  to  qualify,  he 
added,  but  Uncle  Sam  had  another  little  pro- 
gram to  help  with  that,  too. 

That's  the  kind  of  meeting  It  was — reassur- 
ing to  local  officials  struggling  to  finance 
town  Improvements.  It  looked  as  if  some  of 
those  federal  tax  dollars  were  coming  back 
home. 

The  ebullient  Mr.  Htticphrxt,  In  bis  role  as 
President  Jotinson's  man  with  the  mayors, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  as  the  others 
from  Wsishlngton  catalogued  the  virtues  of 
aid  programs  pouring  out  of  a  Oreat  Society 
Congress. 

Regional  officials  oC  various  federal  agen- 
cies were  pointed  out,  town  officials  were 
urged  to  put  tl^  heat  on  them  and  anybody 
who  stlU  bad  problems  was  encouraged  to 
write  to  the  Vice  President  himself. 

Mr.  HtTMPHBXT,  who  has  been  holding  a 
series  of  such  meetings  around  the  coxuitry, 
was  warmly  praised  for  getting  the  federal 
bureaucrats  from  Washington  out  to  small- 
to>wn  America  where  the  problems  grow. 

That  was  In  October,  1905.  A  reassured  Mr. 
Megrath  went  back  home  loaded  with  the 
names  of  contacts  In  regional  federal  offices 
mly  to  get  increasingly  tangled  In  bureau- 
cratic confusion.  The  problems  of  Mr.  Me- 
grath and  his  town  of  West  Rutland,  In  fact, 
point  up  a  significant  trend  boiling  up  In 
government  affairs  today:  The  clumsy  and 
often  bumbling  procedures  for  Implementing 
the  flood  of  new  laws  from  the  nation's 
capital. 

9XD  FACxa  nr  wasaiMaToiT 
It  soon  became  clear  to  Mr.  Megrath  that 
the  federal  agencies  responsible  were  not  on 
top  o<  their  own  programs  and  weren't  aware 
of  what  other  agendas  wwe  up  to.  Mow, 
many  months  later.  It's  still  unclear  whether 
West  Rutland  will  ever  get  aU  the  federal  aid 


It  sought,  much  less  get  the  projects  coordi- 
nated. But  there's  some  speculation  in  Ver- 
mont that  it  win,  if  only  becaiise  Washington 
Is  thoroughly  embarrassed. 

Says  a  spokesman  for  Mr.  Humphret: 
"Our  concern  has  been  attracted  to  this  [as 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Megrath  has  prolif- 
erated) and  we  can't  txxrn  It  loose.  .  .  .  This 
£;uy  [Mr.  Megrath]  has  publicly  Involved  the 
Vice  President  in  his  problems." 

Here's  what  happened: 

Late  last  October,  after  the  meeting  with 
federal  officials,  Mr.  Megrath  set  about  ap- 
plying for  his  sewer  project  assistance  under 
a  newly  enacted  program  administered  by  the 
Agriculture  Depcurtment's  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

He  asked  the  advice  of  Henry  F.  Lowe,  a 
New  England  official  of  the  agency,  and  James 
Wood,  then  a  field  representative  of  the 
Rural  Ccxnmunlty  Development  Service,  an- 
other Agriculture  Department  agency  set  up 
to  serve  as  broker  between  rural  communities 
and  federal  agencies  administering  local  aid 
programs. 

Mr.  Lowe  promptly  replied,  with  regrets, 
that  "no  material  is  yet  available  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  act,"  but  advised 
him  to  contact  the  agency's  ofKce  in  nearby 
Rutland. 

"I  do  not  understand  how  the  different 
agencies  can  sell  their  projects,"  Mr.  Me- 
grath later  wrote  the  Vice  President,  "when 
the  rules  and  eligibilities  terms  are  not 
available  yet." 

Idr.  Wood  advised  him  to  go  aliead  and  file 
his  application  with  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, which  Mr.  Megrath  did.  Including  a 
preliminary  plan  describing  the  facilities. 
Though  the  law  requires  that  such  com- 
munities must  abide  by  a  regional  plan,  this 
requirement  somehow  got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
The  application  was  duly  referred  to  Wash- 
ington. 

A  couple  of  months  later  it  bo\inced.  No 
e^cplanatlon. 

It  wasn't  untU  early  April  that  Mr.  Me- 
grath tinearthed  in  the  files  of  the  agency's 
Rutland  office  a  memorandum  explaining 
that  West  Rutland  was  ineligible  under  the 
program.  It  couldnt  qualify,  not  for  lack 
of  planning,  but  because  it  was  judged  to  be 
too  urban. 

In  a  memorandum  nobody  had  bothered  to 
send  Mr.  Megrath,  the  WastUngton  office 
ruled  tliat  West  Rutland  was  too  close  to 
Rutland  to  be  considered  rural.  "Since  we 
are  limited  in  our  loan  assistance  to  towns  of 
leas  than  5,500  and  Rutland's  population  Is 
over  16,000,  these  nearby  towns  seem  to  form 
a  populated  area  that  would  not  be  eligible 
for  Farmers  Home  Administration  assist- 
ance." 

This  prompted  Mr.  Megrath  to  note  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  HtmpHarr  in  AprU  tiiat  "we 
are  at  the  same  place  we  were  last  October  27, 
1065." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Megrath  liad  heard  In- 
formally that  In  November,  1965,  the  Rutland 
area  had  been  designated  a  depressed  area 
under  the  Bconcunlc  Development  Agency  In 
the  Commerce  Department  because  of  bigl> 
unemployment  in  1964. 

r.8. — TOTT'KB    UnXAOtBLM 

Though  he  was  also  president  of  the  Rut- 
land County  Development  Association,  he  was 
not  informed,  he  says,  until  early  March. 
1066,  that  tlie  area  therefore  was  eUgible  for 
federal  public  works  grants.  The  official 
notice  had  gone  instead  to  an  assistant  Judge 
in  the  conununity. 

A  posslMe  explanation :  The  official  Ver- 
mont state  manual  caiiles  assistant  Judges  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  officials  for  each  town. 
They  were  the  officials  notified,  alttiougb 
their  responslbiUty  for  pubUc  faclilUes  and 
economic  develofnnent  Is  not  clear.  EDA  if 
making  up  for  It  now,  though.  The  agency  b 
sending  Mr.  Megrath  notices  oi  ellgiblUtT 
copdltioM  tram  Alaska  to  Jessamlzte  County, 
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Ky.    "They  tell  you  cverytl  ling  but  yovir  own 
business."  he  says. 

Along  in  March,  a  local  committee  began 
work  on  an  over-aU  economic  development 
plan  for  Rutland  County,  ^  requirement  for 
eligibility  for  BIDA  funds,     i 

A  new  problem  arose:  Ine  Rutland  area's 
eligibility  for  EDA  aid  apdgared  likely  to  be 
ended  because  of  a  drop  ia  the  unemploy- 
ment rate.  The  U.S.  Amculture  Depart- 
ment's Rural  Commuiuty  Development 
Service  set  up  meetings  of  Hocal  officials  with 
newly  arrived  EDA  field  me^  to  crash  through 
a  batch  of  the  required  eoonomlc  develop- 
ment plans  and  appiicatiocis  before  the  cutoff 
deadline.  I 

Mr.  Megrath  and  the  tCwn's  consulting 
engineer,  Robert  Emfresne  pf  Springfield,  Vt., 
met  with  EDA  men  In  Moiktpelier  repeatedly 
to  rehash  their  appllcatloU.  Each  time  they 
were  given  different  instriictlons,  according 
to  the  town  manager. 

"I  think  they  were  alm(>at  trying  to  scare 
you  out,"  he  told  Nation's  ^Business.  "What 
makes  me  suspicious  is  that  they  never 
showed  up  until  May.  Hell^  we  wouldn't  have 
gotten  anywhere  if  I  hadnft  stuck  to  it." 

The  application  seemed  Iti  good  shape  after 
five  or  six  drafts,  says  Iifr.  Megrath,  but  then 
he  was  told  It  nUght  not  b«  accepted  for  lack 
of  economic  justification.  • 

EDA  must  be  convinced  [that  the  facilities 
It  finances  enable  a  community  to  attract 
new  business  or  industry  I  b  otherwise  would 
not  get,  or  retain  btislneEp  or  industry  it 
might  lose  in  the  absen;t  of  a  proposed 
project. 

West  Rutland  bad  state^nents  from  Ro- 
land A.  Loveless,  Jr.,  direct*  (  of  the  industrial 
development  division  of  toe  Vermont  State 
Devielopment  Department, '  that  at  least  five 
Industries  had  eliminated  West  Rutland  from 
consideration  for  plant  looation  because  of 
its  sewer  and  water  probleznC- 

These  included  a  propdaed  plant  to  em- 
ploy 65  men,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $235,- 
000  and  a  total  investment;  Of  (775,000,  wliich 
would  yield  some  $13,000  fp.  local  taxes  an- 
nually. 

The  EDA   men  were  ic 
Rutland   furnish    the   na 
seeking  plant  sites — a  vir 
since  many  businesses  k^4p   their  location 
plans  under  wraps  for  a  vaffety  of  reasons. 

Personal  intervention  |l>y  Mr.  Loveless 
finally  straightened  that  out,  according  to 
Mr.  Megrath,  and  along  to!  Washington  went 
the  development  plan  and  the  town's  ap- 
pllcaUon. 

It  seelcs  (311,000  from  sDA,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  $163,800  from  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Agency  and  some  $500,000 
from  the  town.  ' 

EDA  has  a  policy  of  considering  applica- 
tions from  areas  no  longei  eligible  under  its 
unemployment  criteria  Orovided  the  ap- 
pllcaUon's  were  submittedlaefore  the  eligibU- 
Ity  ended. 

Once  it  was  filed,  Mr.  Me^ath  learned  from 
WaslUngton  that  his  requqeit  may  be  too  low. 
He  says  EDA  field  men  tol<|  him  to  base  esU- 
mates  on  current  construiztion  costs,  which 
sre  rising  steeply.  But  Washington  said  he 
should  have  Included  estimated  increases  in 
cost  over  the  ao  months  jbiiat  would  elapse 
before  construction  starte^, 

ooKijfo  rtrLL  pacLx 
Next,  he  was  asked  to  ^le  another  appli- 
caUon,  for  a  flat  50  per  ceftjt  of  project  cost. 
Then  he  got  blank  appiicaiion  forms  to  sign 
(EDA  woxild  flU  them  out  and  send  them 
to).  I 

Late  last  month,  a  confised  but  tenacious 
Mr.  Megrath  was  to  be  In  Washington  to  see 
what  he'd  signed  and  again  Usten  to  Mr. 
RUMPBEKT  and  his  team  give  their  pltob  to 
town  officials  at  yet  another  Vice  President's 
regional  conference. 

Ihrough  the  months,  coDfuslon  has  been 
foUowed  by  befuddlement. 

CXn 1469— Parti  k? 
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listing  that  West 

es   of   companies 

tuai  impossibility. 


Last  December,  the  Vice  President's  office 
was  in  touch  with  Mr.  Megrath  to  check  on 
progress.  The  following  month,  Mr.  Megrath 
wrote  to  Mr.  Humfhret  detailing  some  of  his 
problems  and  noting  that  RCDS  had  sent  a 
man  up  from  Washington  "which  did  not 
help  very  much." 

In  late  January,  Neal  Peterson,  an  assist- 
ant to  the  Vice  President,  wrote  to  David  J. 
Humptirey,  assistant  administrator  of  Rural 
Community  Development  Service,  aslcing  him 
to  coordinate  the  various  programs  available 
to  West  Rutland  and  to  report  back. 

On  April  5,  the  RCDS  ofBclal  wrote  the  Vice 
President's  office,  apologized  for  the  delay  in 
his  reply,  and  reported  that  "some  order  has 
been  restored  'o  the  confusion  which  seemed 
to  t>e  prevalent  in  the  adminlstrftion  of  the 
water  and  sewer  programs  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Megrath's  writing." 

On  April  26,  Mr.  Humphrey  of  RCDS  was 
asked  for  a  report  on  the  West  Rutland  situ- 
ation. The  following  day  he  bucked  the  in- 
formation request  to  Howard  Bertsch,  admin- 
istrator of  Farmers  Home  Administration,  on 
the  grounds  it  was  strictly  an  PHA  affair. 

This  was  well  after  Mr.  Megrath  had  been 
told  finally  that  he  was  ineligible  under 
FHA's  limitations. 

The  same  day.  the  Vice  President's  office 
asked  Assistant  Commerce  Secretary  Eugene 
P.  Foley  for  a  raft  of  answers  to  specific  ques- 
tions from  Mr.  Megrath  regarding  available 
programs  and  eligibility  under  them. 

Mr.  Foley  wrote  back  witlUn  a  week  with 
the  answers,  adding  tiiat  West  Rutland  ap- 
peared likely  to  lose  its  eligibility  for  ills 
agency's  aid  program  because  of  the  improved 
unemployment  picture. 

RCDS  replied  to  the  Vice  President's  office 
in  mid-May,  quoting  the  old  FHA  memo- 
randum declaring  West  Rutland  ineligible. 
Added  Assistant  Administrator  Humphrey: 

"It  would  appear  from  this  response  to 
West  Rutland's  request  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  West  Rutland  is  to  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  metropolitan  area  surrounding 
Rutland. 

"Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  administration  of  water  and 
sewer  programs  in  this  community  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

Not  a  word  about  EDA,  which  his  own  field 
representative  in  Vermont  was  promoting. 

True  enough,  HUD  has  some  public  facility 
aid  available.  But  It  requires  extensive  com- 
munity planning  to  qualify,  just  as  FHA  does 
for  its  rural  programs. 

In  fact,  Paul  Guare  of  Montpeller,  Vt.,  the 
field  representative  imder  Mr.  Humphirey  at 
RCDS,  has  been  declaring  West  Rutland  and 
surrounding  communities  Ineligible  for  HUD 
assistance  for  this  precise  reason. 

At  the  time  of  David  Humphrey's  reply  to 
the  Vice  President's  office.  Mr.  Guare  was  well 
along  In  the  rush  to  beat  the  eligibility  cut- 
off and  was  getting  EDA  men  In  touch  with 
conununltles  like  West  Rutland.  Even  then 
there  was  some  wheel-spinning.  Sources  in 
other  communities  told  Nation's  Business 
they  had  been  encouraged  to  file  applica- 
tions though  they  strongly  doubted  their 
own  ellglbUity. 

Throughout  recent  monttis  still  another 
federal  agency,  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  independently  has 
been  surveying  the  Upper  Castleton  River 
watershed,  which  lies  partly  within  West 
Rutland,  for  a  flood-control  project  estimated 
to  cost  some  $600,000. 

The  project  includes  extensive  dredging  of 
the  river  bed,  where  years  of  slit  accum\ila- 
tion  have  raised  the  level  of  the  river  and 
the  siuTounding  underground  water  table. 

This  has  caused  septic  tanks  in  the  town 
to  t>ack  up,  flooding  stores  and  homes  with 


raw  sewage.  Some  have  bad  to  l>e  aban- 
doned. 

Mr.  Megrath  hopes  the  channel-dredging 
project,  if  approved,  wlU  Include  a  river 
tributary  within  West  Rutland  so  as  to  lower 
the  water  table  in  the  town  and  ease  the 
town's  flooding  problem.  Whether  it  is  in- 
cluded or  not  wiU  depend  on  whether  the 
additional  tributary  work  is  defined  as  flood 
control  (eligible  for  fuU  federal  financing) 
or  merely  drainage  (IneUgible). 

He  hopes  also  that  If  the  government  ever 
approves  It,  the  area  can  be  drained  before 
the  sewer  project  gets  under  way.  If  it  ever 
does. 

GOING    WHOSE    WAT? 

Are  the  projects  being  considered  as  a 
Whole?  "They  [the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice] are  going  their  way;  we're  going  ours," 
he  reports. 

West  Rutland's  misadventures  with  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  dramatize  what  Sen.  En- 
MVND  S.  MusKiE  of  Maine,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  found  in  a  study.  "We  learned 
that  many  federal  officials  .  .  .  were  just  not 
Interested  in — in  fact,  were  hostile  to — co- 
ordinating programs  wittUn  and  between 
their  departments." 

Warning  that  "we  are  headed  for  trouble," 
the  Senator  has  proposed  nothing  less  than 
a  top-level  National  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs Council,  headed  by  the  President,  to 
serve  as  a  "working  secretariat"  to  knock 
heads  together  in  running  federal  programs. 
Others,  including  some  mayors,  governors 
and  independent  experts  on  government, 
have  been  urging  as  alternatives  reforms 
whereby  the  federal  government  would  share 
its  revenue  or  revenue  sources  with  the 
states  or  localities  and  let  them  solve  their 
own  problems. 

The  Administration  doesn't  think  much 
of  this  idea. 

But  the  Great  Society  will  liave  to  devote 
more  time  and  attention  to  how  the  raft  of 
new  laws  are  actually  administered  or  it 
will  surely  face  more  and  more  Mr.  Megraths 
of  West  Rutland. 


BATTLING  POVERTY  TAKES 
PERSONAL  EFFORT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  short  article  written  by 
the  Reverend  John  Paul  Eddy,  a  former 
constituent,  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 31  issue  of  the  nationally  respected 
publication,  the  Christian  Century.  The 
Reverend  Eddy  describes  the  inspiring 
work  done  among  a  group  of  impover- 
ished American  Indians  by  a  fellow 
Methodist,  Donald  J.  Oreve  of  Anadarko, 
Okla. 

Certainly,  I  believe  this  account  dem- 
onstrates the  value  of  individual  initia- 
tive, personal  compassion  and  private 
enterprise  in  combating  problems  of 
poverty.  I  therefore  include  the  article 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
A    "Puvatk-Plus"   Plan    To    Ease   Povestt 

HONOR    DKSXSTED 

Aa  one  who  has  worked  in  self-help  proj- 
ects with  minority  groups  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  in  city  slums  only  to  see  more 
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failure  than  progreM  rMUlt,  I  was  heart- 
ened by  aocnethliig  that  happened  at  the 
11th  aonual  oonfCTence  of  the  National 
Council  for  Small  Buaineaa  Management 
Development,  held  at  Southern  minola  Uni- 
versity where  I  am  a  graduate  student.  What 
happened  was  that  the  council  gave  Ita 
"outstanding  small  businessman  of  the  year 
In  America"  award  to  Donald  J.  Oreve  of 
Anadarko,  Okla..  an  area  of  extreme  pov- 
erty populated  to  a  large  extent  by  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Four  years  ago  most  of  the  poverty  stricken 
Indians  were  living  on  government-supplied 
welfare  aid.  Some  held  temporary  odd  Joba, 
but  80  per  cent  had  never  been  in  one  occu- 
pation for  nxore  than  six  months.  Today, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Greve'i  efforts.  376  Indians 
hold  regular  employment  In  a  modern  carpet 
factory,  and  their  way  of  life  has  been  trans- 
formed. 

Bom  in  1033  In  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  Oreve 
became  a  licensed  Methodist  preacher  at  16. 
a  city  council  member  at  31.  Later  he  was 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as 
well  a«  president  of  a  local  service  club. 
When  only  30  he  bad  been  made  general 
manager  of  a  home  furnishings  comi:«ny  In 
Oklahoma  City;  nine  years  later  be  was 
full  owner  of  the  firm. 

RXLPSD  TO   BCLr-HELP 

In  1963  Mr.  Oreve  began  plans  that  re- 
•\Uted  In  establishment  of  the  Sequoyah 
Carpet  Mills.  He  enlisted  four  Oklahoma 
City  buslnessmeu  in  the  project.  Together 
they  raised  $150,000,  then  suocessfxilly  ap- 
plied for  aid  from  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  to  build  a  factory  In  the 
Anadarko  area.  Within  the  context  of  a 
private  business  operation,  the  enterprise 
not  only  provides  jobs  for  the  Indians  but 
offers  training  in  skills,  a  profit-sharing 
plan,  free  hospitalization,  life  instirance,  free 
legal  counsel,  a  fund  for  short-term  loans, 
a  scholarship  fimd  for  employees'  children, 
and  a  department  through  which  more  than 
100  homes  have  been  built  on  a  nonprofit 
basis. 

The  talents  and  methods  Mr.  Oreve  and 
his  associates  have  employed  amply  deserve 
commendation  and  analysis  in  a  day  when 
many  people  look  to  and  sometimes  misuse 
the  services  offered  by  government  agencies 
In  an  effort  to  solve  all  ct  society's  ills. 
Here  Is  an  enterprise  whose  initiation  and 
derslopment  have  been  motivated  by  Indi- 
vidual effort  and  the  Christian  ethic.  Hope- 
fully, both  church  and  state  may  find  In  the 
Oreve  am>roach  suggestions  for  exploring 
and  experimenting  with  methods  to  wage 
and  win  the  war  on  poverty  In  America. 

John  Paui,  Eddt. 

CABTnvnxx,  Iix. 


OLD  MYTHS.  NEW  REAUTIES 
ABOUT  RUSSIA 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  TMr.  DnwnrsKi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectloo. 

Mr.  DKUWIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  7-9,  1966,  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America,  a  national 
organization  representing  over  2  million 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry,  will  be 
holding  its  Ninth  Coagnaa  at  the  New 
York  Hilton  Hotel.  The  occasion  wUl 
be  one  of  celebration,  for  the  convention 
vlU  also  mark  the  25th  anniversary  ot 
the  founding  of  this  organization. 


Most  Monbers  are  familiar  with  the 
educational  efforts  of  UCCA  in  the  field 
of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  U.SB  Jl.  Among  many  other  accom- 
plishments by  UCCA.  the  historic  imveil- 
Ing  of  the  Shevchenko  statue  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  vrlll  long  be  remembered. 
But  for  the  long  nm  the  constant  literary 
output  of  the  group — Its  "Ukrainian 
Quarterly,"  "Ukrainian  Bulletin,"  books 
and  monographs — will  prove  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  our  national  interests 
because  It  has.  in  many  sectors  of  our 
society,  revised  our  conception  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  forces  and  com- 
ponents that  make  up  this  fundamental 
empire. 

On  the  eve  of  UCCA's  Ninth  Congress 
each  Member  of  Congress  has  received 
the  pamphlet  tiUed  "Old  Myths,  New 
Realities  About  Russia  —  Freedom 
Through  Understanding."  Written  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  the  president  of 
UCCA  and  also  professor  of  economics 
at  Georgetown  University.  The  docu- 
mented work  systematically  enumerates 
the  dominant  myths  that  still  becloud 
the  thinking  of  some  of  our  leaders,  even 
at  the  highest  level  of  our  Government, 
as  concern  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
U.SjSJR.,  and  Soviet  Russian  imperio- 
colonlalism.  This  lucidly  written  work 
deserves  the  widest  circulation  and 
should  be  read  by  every  American  cit- 
izen who  still  thinks  that  the  UJS.S.R.  is 
"Russia."  To  further  this  end.  I  Include 
the  full  contents  of  "Old  Myths,  New 
Realities  About  Russia"  in  the  Record: 
Ou>  Mtths,  Nkw  RxAUTiza  About  Russia — 
Freedom  Thbottch  Understanding 
(By  Lev  K.  Dobriansky) 

How  often  in  the  course  of  your  life  have 
you  heard  the  old  Christian  adage  "The  truth 
shall  make  you  free?"  What  has  been  your 
response  to  It?  Some  have  devoted  sober  re- 
flection to  It  and  have  philosophically  con- 
cluded that  truth  leading  to  freedom  means 
In  the  end  a  measure  of  necessity — necessity 
of  conviction,  of  purpose,  and  responsible 
action.  Others  have  misinterpreted  the  adage 
as  a  Ucense  for  any  kind  of  action,  even 
where  the  truth  is  manipulated  and  abused 
for  self-seeking  Interests.  Most,  however, 
with  a  flair  for  easy  relativism  have  viewed 
it  solely  for  its  rhetorical  flavor  and  have 
never  really  grasped  Its  essence,  which  Is 
freedom  through  imderstandlng.  An  iinder- 
Btanding  of  truth  in  a  given  sphere;  thus 
freedom  to  pursue  the  necessary  In  that 
situation. 

Truth,  understanding,  freedom,  and  neces- 
sity of  piirposive  action  have  perhaps  no 
greater  objective  meaning  for  our  nation's 
interests  today  than  in  the  crucial  area  of 
VS.-V8SR  relations.  Indeed,  it  can  easily 
be  argued  that  the  futiire  state  of  the  world 
hinges  chiefly  on  the  outcome  of  these  rela- 
tions. On  the  basis  of  all  the  power  com- 
ponents— economic,  military,  sclentiflc,  and 
political — the  USSR  occupies  the  same  sur- 
vival-strategic position  in  the  Red  Empire 
as  does  the  U.S.  in  the  Free  World.  The 
collapse  of  either  would  mean  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  type  of  world  It  ultimately 
supports. 

Pointing  to  these  relations,  not  too  long 
ago  the  eminent  and  affable  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Honorable  J.  W.  Fulseicht,  delivered  a  pro- 
vocative address  titled  "Foreign  Policy — Old 
Myths  and  New  Realities."  The  address 
stirred  the  minds  and  emotions  not  only  of 
Americans  but  also  of  allies  and  foes  In 
many  quarters  of  the  world.    Regarding  the 


one  most  vital  sphere  of  the  globe.  "Russia" 
Itself — which  still  Is  and  for  some  time  will 
continue  to  be  the  strategic  base  of  so-called 
world  communism  and  a  main  source  of 
global  trouble — the  address  was  in  a  funda- 
mental sense  a  re-assertion  of  old  myths 
and  a  pathetic  neglect  of  new  realities.  But 
at  this  late  stage  of  history  Senator  Ful- 
8UGRT  is  certainly  not  alone  in  espousing 
myths  about  "Russia." 

Myths  negate  facts,  exclude  truth,  ana  un- 
questionably militate  against  freedom 
through  understanding.  Drawn  from  nearly 
every  major  area  of  popular  discourse  in 
this  country,  innumerable  examples  can  oe 
offered  to  demonstrate  how  deeply  steeped 
we  are  in  myths  about  "Russia."  Obvloiisly 
a  basic  myth  expressed  by  a  college  professor 
or  a  columnist  has  little  meaningful  bear- 
ing on  our  national  policy  as  does  an  idenii- 
cal  one  entertained  by  a  high-ranking  public 
ofllcial  or  leader  with  policy-making  influ- 
ence. It  is  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason 
alone,  that  the  following  examples  are  pre- 
sented here.  The  intention  of  crystallizing 
this  pressing  problem  in  this  manner  is 
completely  and  thoroughly  one  of  construc- 
tive criticism.  The  casual  reasons  explain. 
Ing  why  such  myths  are  nurtured  both  by 
policy-makers  and  those  with  Uttle  or  no 
Influence  are  much  the  same;  the  effects 
and  results  make  the  vast  difference. 

Speaking  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Senator 
FuLBRioHT  states  that  "Insofar  as  a  great 
nation  mobilizes  its  power  and  resources  for 
aggressive  purposes,  that  nation,  regardless 
of  ideology,  makes  Itself  our  enemy."  '  As 
we  shall  see,  the  USSR  Is  not  a  nation,  and 
any  "higher"  thoughts  based  on  this  old 
myth  can  only  be  seriously  questioned  and 
even  safely  dlscoimted.  Not  to  mention 
other  less  rudimentary  matters,  the  Senator 
1=  also  tied  to  a  population  myth.  For  in- 
stance, challenging  a  colleague  in  the  Senate. 
he  posed  a  question  in  this  form :  "Would  we 
undertake  a  military  occupation  of  Russia 
and  China  and  launch  a  massive  program  to 
're-educate'  300  million  Russians  and  600 
million  Chinese  in  the  ways  of  Western 
democracy?"  •  The  fact  is  that  there  are  no 
300  million  Russians  In  the  universe,  let 
alone  in  "Russia."  If  msrths  are  used  for 
supposed  facts,  what  can  we  expect  with 
regard  to  the  quality  and  validity  of  higher 
opinions  and  generalizations?  Indeed,  what 
can  we  anticipate  in  terms  of  policy 
determination  ? 

Former  President  Elsenhower  also  clings 
to  the  population  myth,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  certain  misconception  of  the  USSR. 
For  example,  in  an  Interview  with  Walter 
Cronkite  of  CBS.  the  general  gave  some  ob- 
servations on  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  said, 
"but  he  couldn't  possibly  just  have  200  mil- 
lion Russians  hating  him  and  wanting  to 
kill  him,  including  the  army  and  everything 
else."  •  "Know  your  enemy,"  or  at  least  his 
environment,  has  been  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  military  education,  but  somehow  it 
falls  short  of  application  in  the  more  com- 
plex sphere  of  peycho-poUtlcal  education. 

How  comforting  It  must  be  to  Cold  War 
strategists  In  the  Kremlin  to  view  the  con- 
ception of  an  American  Secretary  of  State 
which  reinforces  tiieir  Imperlo-colonlallst 
position.  In  an  unforgettable  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Howabo  W.  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  Special  House 
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Committee  on  the  Captiv^  Nations  partly 
for  this  reason:  "The  United  States  Oovem- 
ment's  position  Is  weakened  by  any  action 
which  confuses  the  rights  of  formerly  inde- 
pendent peoples  or  nations  with  the  status 
of  areas,  such  as  the  Ukrsiltie.  Armenia,  or 
Georgia,  which  are  traditional  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Reference  to  these  latter 
areas  placed  the  United  Sttites  Government 
in  the  undesirable  poeltlo|i  of  seeming  to 
advocate  the  dismemberment  of  an  historical 
state."  *  With  one  stroke  df  the  pen  in  this 
stage  of  the  Cold  War  our  Secretary  of  State 
brushes  aside  all  the  historic  events  of  the 
1917-23  period,  when  each  of  the  above  na- 
tions reg^ained  its  indepei^dent  statehood, 
and  transforms  the  USSR  lato  "an  historical 
state,"  one  that  has  been  In  existence  for 
only  forty-two  years,  scare*  1^  an  instant  in 
historical  time. 

The  unprecedented  references  made  to  the 
above  areas  by  ova  late  Ainbassador  to  the 
United  Nations  are  sufBclont  to  show  the 
Intellectual  emptiness  of  BJusk's  conception 
ol  the  USSR.'  To  appreciate  the  sharp  con- 
tradictions between  Rusk's  letter  and  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson's  historic  meniorandum  on  So- 
viet Russian  imiierlo-colonltiUsm,  one  has  to 
read  both  in  detail.  SlgniJlcantly,  the  Ste- 
venson memo  was  relea.se(l  three  months 
after  the  Rusk  letter  had  been  publicized. 
This  study  in  contrast  Is  tipjly  one  of  myth 
and  fact  about  "Russia." 

Stevenson  precisely  cltet  the  record  of 
Soviet  Russian  imperlo-coloniallsm,  which 
Rusk  prefers  to  sweep  under  the  fabricated 
rugs  of  "traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union,"  "an  historical  state."  and  similar 
conceptual  myths.  Jiist  cqitslder  these  few 
excerpts  from  the  unusual  dtevenson  memo: 

(1)  regarding  Ukraine.  "Mn  Independent 
Ukrainian  Republic  was  rcnognized  by  the 
Bolsheviks  In  1917,  but  In  11917  they  estab- 
lished a  rival  Republic  in  Etharkov.  In  July 
1923,  with  the  help  of  the  Red  Army,  a 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Itepubllc  was  es- 
tablished and  incorporated  :Uito  the  USSR"; 

(2)  concerning  Armenia,  "IQ  1920,  the  Soviet 
army  Invaded,  and  Armenian  Independence, 
so  long  awaited,  was  snuffed  Out";  and  (3)  on 
Georgia,  "In  1921,  the  Red  4nny  came  to  the 
aid  of  Communists  rebelling,  against  the  in- 
dependent State  of  Georgia  land  installed  a 
Soviet  regime."  I 

Little  wonder  that  Khruifcchev  and  Gro- 
myko  shared  a  joke  over  pui  Secretary  of 
State  a  few  years  ago.  R\tSk  couldn't  dis- 
tinguish between  a  Ukraiciian  shirt,  which 
the  Russian  chief  was  wearing,  and  a  Geor- 
gian one.  Being  in  Gagra  in  Georgian  SSR, 
he  thought  that  the  occftion  necessarily 
called  for  a  Georgian  shirt,  i  "Foreign  Minis- 
ter Andrei  Gromyko  jokingly  explained  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev :  'He  Is  trylhg  to  find  out  all 
about  Georgia  because  he  la  from  the  Amer- 
ican State  of  Georgia.' "  • 

Mythical  notions  uttered  by  high-ranking 
American  ofBclals  are  obviously  prime  propa- 
ganda fodder  In  "the  war  fit  peoples'  minds 
and  hearts."  This  cold  war  is  waged  not  only 
on  the  terrain  of  the  Preei  World  but  also 
within  the  Red  Empire,  particularly  between 
imperlo-colonlallst  Moscow  ^and  the  nations 
In  the  USSR.  Thus,  when  at  President  of  the 
United  States  erroneously  (leclares  that  "no 
nation  in  the  history  of  battle  ever  suffered 
more  than  the  Russians  suffered  in  the  course 
of  the  Second  World  War,"  ^e  not  only  con- 
tradicts fact  with  his  mythical  notion  that 
the  USSR  is  Russia,  but  he  Uso  affords  Mos- 
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COW  heavy  leverage  in  its  persistent  iM'opa- 
ganda  among  Lithuanians,  Byelorussians, 
Ukrainians,  and  North  Caucasians,  who  also 
lost  millions  of  lives  in  World  War  n.'  Of 
the  35  milUon  mlliltary  and  civilians  killed, 
it  Is  safe  to  say  that  probably  more  than  half 
were  non-Russian  since  most  of  the  fighting 
was  waged  in  the  non-Russian  countries 
within  the  USSR.  Moscow  has  paid  tribute 
to  these  heavy  non-Russian  losses;  through 
the  Ups  of  our  Head  of  State  we  don't  even 
recognize  them. 

Similar  examples  of  top-level  American 
myth  and  all  their  possible  consequences  for 
our  war  to  win  peoples'  minds  and  hearts  can 
be  readily  mulUplied.  Before  examining  the 
dominant  mjrths.  let  us  view  a  couple  more. 
For  a  one-sentence  hodge-podge  of  concepts 
President  Johnson's  address  in  June,  1965. 
surpasses  all  expressions  of  so-caUed  policy 
toward  the  USSR.  He  states:  "The  common 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  many — and  this  I  would 
say  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union :  There 
Is  no  American  Interest  in  conflict  with  the 
Soviet  people  anywhere."*  Whoever  wrote 
this  for  the  President  should  be  fired.  Too 
much  is  at  stake  to  tolerate  such  gross 
incompetence. 

For  an  American  President  to  revive  an  old 
Czarist  Russia  usage,  "the  peoples  of  Rus- 
sia," is  at  this  stage  of  history  well  nigh 
incredible.  Even  Soviet  Moscow,  which  con- 
sistently poses  as  the  just  successor  to  evil 
and  reactionary  Czarism,  abstains  from  the 
loaded  use  of  this  reviled  phrase.  Purther- 
mcH-e,  no  accurate  map  of  the  USSR  shows 
any  area  in  this  empire-state  as  "Russia." 
The  Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Re- 
public is  obviously  not  Just  plain  Russia. 
And.  in  reality,  there  is  no  "Soviet  people" 
and  all  this  fallaciously  implies.  Logically, 
many  distinctive  and  very  proud  nations  do 
not  add  up  into  a  single,  homogeneous  peo- 
ple. On  the  subject  of  interests  and  con- 
flicts, what  is  all  the  fuss  about  the  Cold 
War.  Cc«nmunlsm,  billions  in  foreign  aid. 
Western  democracy  vs.  Sino-Sovlet  Russian 
Imperio-coloniaUsm,  and  Americans  dying  In 
Viet  Nam? 

An  example  from  another  level  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  should  be  cited. 
Several  years  ago  a  number  of  Governors 
toured  the  USSR  under  the  iUtislon  that  they 
were  meeting  their  counterparts  in  the  Pres- 
idents of  the  Presldltims  of  the  Union  Re- 
publics. This  misleading  impression  was 
reflected  in  their  report  to  the  White  House. 
Reporting  on  the  USSR  and  the  V.^.,  the 
Governors  observed,  "ways  must  be  devised 
for  the  people  of  these  two  major  nations  to 
understand  each  other  better  in  order  to 
achieve  permanent  world  peace." »  Peace,  not 
to  speak  of  freedom,  can  never  be  attained 
permanently  through  misunderstanding. 
Evidently,  the  Governors  went,  saw,  but 
didn't  understand.  For  basic  knowledge  and 
understanding,  they  could  have  saved  a  great 
deal  of  time,  money,  and  energy  had  they 
just  read  In  an  hour  or  two  the  Constitution 
of  the  USSR  and  Its  disclosures  about  the 
many  (jec^les  and  nations  in  the  USSR. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  countless  examples 
that  can  be  quoted  to  show  the  state  of  our 
understanding  the  USSR,  particularly  In  a 
cold  war  context.  They  are  adequate  enough 
to  warrant  a  brief  but  close  analysis  of  the 
dominant  U.S.  myths  about  "Russia." 

OLD  irrTBS,  MEW  HEALITIES 

Remember,  concepts  are  essentially  the  re- 
flectors,   the    eyes,    of    our    understanding. 


*"Text  of  Kennedy  Speech  to  Class  at 
American  U,"  The  Washington  Post,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Jime  11, 1963. 

•  "Text  of  President's  Speech  on  U.S.  Aim 
to  Keep  Peace,"  The  Washington  Post,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  June  4, 1965. 

•Governors'  Report  On  Soviet  Visit,  The 
White  House,  July  31, 1969. 


Blurred  eyes,  of  course,  symptomlze  certain 
underlying  defects  or  deficiencies.  No  mat- 
ter in  what  field  of  thought,  the  circulation 
of  Improper  and  ill-founded  concepts  reflects 
to  a  marked  degree  a  defective  understand- 
ing of  the  given  subject.  One  may  accumu- 
late considerable  bits  of  knowledge  about  a 
subject  and  yet  fall  short  of  a  working 
understanding  of  It.  The  governing  con- 
cepts in  use  will  readily  indicate  this.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  field  is  this .  condition  so 
glaringly  evident  than  in  our  discussions 
about  "Rtissia." 

To  be  sure,  much  progress  has  been 
achieved  over  the  past  ten  years  in  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  subject 
called  "Russia." "  Evolving  and  pressing 
circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  respond 
with  intellectual  report.  Nevertheless,  de- 
spite this  progress,  we  continue  to  suffer 
from  a  serious  intellectual  lag  caused  by  nine 
lingering  myths  concerning  "Russia."  A 
reading  of  the  daily  newspapers  or  some 
ostensibly  expert  work  on  the  USSR  or  a 
number  of  ofllcial  statements  on  foreign 
policy  will  easily  show  the  marks  of  these 
lingering  myths. 

We  cannot  repeat  this  reminder  too  often. 
The  gravity  of  this  InteUectual  lag  must  be 
emphasized  when  we  soberly  recognize  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  confronted  by  a  challenge 
and  threat  which  pose  the  utter  destruction 
of  our  democratic  institutions,  indeed,  our 
existence  as  an  Independent  national  state. 
It  foUows,  too,  that  to  meet  this  mortal 
threat  successfully,  we  must  possess  the 
most  accurate  and  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  enemy.  Lacking  in  some  re- 
spects In  this,  we  cannot  but  be  deficient  in 
a  considered  appreciation  of  his  points  of 
strength  and  weakness,  with  incalculable 
detriment  to  oxirselves.  ITierefore,  so  long 
as  many  of  us,  in  high  places  as  well  as  low, 
official  as  well  as  private,  continue  to  per- 
petuate these  mythical  notions  about  "Rus- 
sia." we  are  really  contributing  in  diverse 
ways  to  a  distorted  conception  of  the  enemy. 

The  myths  which  distort  our  image  of 
"Russia"  have  deep  roots.  They  can,  in 
part,  be  sympathetically  understood  against 
a  broad  phasal  background  of  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Russian  Empire.  Prior  to  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  in  1917  and  down  to  recent 
date,  power  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Russian  Empire,  both  Czarist 
and  Soviet,  were  at  best  remote,  with  little 
cause  for  serious  friction  or  major  conflict 
and  thus  with  minor  stimulation  of  thought 
and  concern  about  the  nature  and  make-up 
of  "Russia."  What  serious  interest  developed 
between  the  two  wars  was  mainly  confined  to 
so-called  liberal  Intellectuals  who  viewed  the 
Russian  totalitarian  enterprise  chiefly  as  a 
novel  socio-economic  experiment,  about 
which  much  tinctured  information  was 
transmitted  by  those  who  hopelessly  lost 
faith  in  our  institutional  norms  of  living. 
Later,  the  war  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  produced  on 
both  sides,  but  for  different  reasons,  fanciful 
propaganda  which  only  served  to  Inflate  to 
incredible  proportions  many  of  the  prevail- 
ing myths  about  "Pussia." 

Following  the  war,  the  political  vacuums 
In  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  accelerated 
technologic  progress,  brought  the  power  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  into  unusual  direct  line,  pre- 
cipitating with  equal  unusualness  widespread 
Interest  and  study  relating  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  supposed  initiation  of  the  Cold 
War  in  this  period  also  contributed  heavily 
to  this  development,  although  in  truth  it 
merely  represented  an  actualization  of  what 
was  in  steady  growing  potentiality  since  1917. 


'•  E.g.,  for  a  view  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlallsm  in  the  USSR,  see  The  Soviet 
Empire,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United 
States  Senate,  GPO,  1965,  p.  197. 
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XTnderlying  all  of  thea*  phMM.  howevar,  wm 
tb«  almost  eicluslye  reliance  by  American 
acbolan  and  stud  en  U.  treOned  In  the  Ruaelan 
tongue,  upon  eource  material  processed 
under  the  poUtloal  censorship  of  either  the 
former  OMrist  gorenunent  or  the  present 
totalitarian  Russian  regime.  In  the  past 
decade,  mlsnomered  lluaslan  Institutes" 
have  cropped  up  at  nxunerous  American  unl- 
Tersltles  and.  In  so  many  unfortunate  In- 
stance*,  have  produced  graduates  who, 
whether  consciously  or  not.  transmit  In  their 
writing  and  activities  the  imprint  of  imperial 
Russian  Ideology.  On  lower  levels  of  educa- 
tion, the  minds  of  our  youth  are  still  being 
conditioned  by  myths  enumerated  here." 

This  background  goes  a  long  way  to  ex- 
plain why  our  understanding  of  what  many 
loosely  and  carelessly  call  "Russia"  has  been 
deficient.  In  time,  doubtlessly  we  shall  over- 
come the  deficiency,  but  the  question  is  "How 
much  time  do  we  have?"  As  we  have  seen. 
In  too  many  places  the  myths  still  continue 
to  circulate  and  to  mislead.  Some  In  per- 
petuating them  are  unaware  of  doing  so. 
Others  for  plausible  emotional  reaaoi<s  find 
It  difficult  to  recondition  their  behavioral 
patterns  of  thought.  And,  as  the  evidence 
shows,  a  third  category  deliberately  engages 
In  It  for  political  and  even  imagined  financial 
objectives. 

I  repeat.  It  is  far  from  my  Intention  to  be- 
come Involved  In  the  criticism  of  personaU- 
Ues  as  such.  Where,  as  above,  unavoidable 
mention  is  made  of  persons  or  groups  In  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  lingering  myths.  It  Is 
done  In  an  objective  vein  and  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  concrete  exemplification.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  persistence  of  these  myths  on 
'Russia"  should  prove  to  be  exceedingly  valu- 
able. If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  real  pos- 
sibility that  militarily  we  might  have  x>  fight 
"Russia"  for  our  own  survival.  If,  as  some 
think,  we  may  be  joined  with  the  USiSR  In  a 
war  against  Red  China,  this  knowledge  will 
be  equally  important  to  calculate  the  politi- 
cal costs  we  would  be  prepared  to  pay.  At 
present,  whether  many  are  aware  of  It  or  not, 
we  are  very  much  In  a  crucial  cold  war  with 
"Russia"  and  the  entire  Red  Empire. 

I.   THK    ItTSSlA/SOVnTr    TTNIOir    HTTB 

Surely  the  most  common  myths  arises  from 
the  Interchangeable  use  of  the  terms  "Rus- 
sia" and  "the  Soviet  Union,"  as  though 
they  were  Identical  with  reference  to  terri- 
tory and  peoples.  In  the  light  of  accurate 
and  uncenaored  history — which  to  the  great- 
est degree  was  no  more  respected  by  the  past 
autocratic  Ckarlst  regime  than  it  is  by  the 
present  Soviet  Russian  one — It  la  even  mis- 
leading to  identify  Russia  with  the  past 
Okarlst  Russian  Empire,  again  In  terms  of 
ethnographic  territory  and  peoples.  The 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  conceived 
by  the  ever  expedient  Russian  Bolsheviks 
after  their  military  conquest  of  the  Inde- 
pendent non -Russian  Republics  of  White 
Ruthenla,  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Ooesackla,  Turkestan  and  others.  In 
the  early  period  of  1918-23,  Is  at  least  nomi- 
nally more  In  conformity  with  the  facts  of 
distinctive  nations,  ciilturee,  and  rellglona 
that  essentially  characterize  the  present  to- 
talitarian Soviet  Russian  Empire  than  had 
been  the  previous  Csarlst  Russian  Empire. 
This  In  part  refutes  the  mythical  notion  of 
one  well-known  columnist  who,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  presidential  candidate,  wrote:  "Th» 
Senator  Is  historically  wrong  to  Imply  (April 
as.  1982)  that  Soviet  arms  seized  Azerbaijan, 


"  ■«.,  "That  (UN)  Certain  Feeling  In  Mos- 
cow," World  Week,  a  scholastic  magazine. 
New  York.  October  21,  1965,  p.  12.  ("UntU 
World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Union  had  remained 
the  world's  only  Communist-governed  na- 
tion.") Tlis  USSR  Is  no  nation,  and  poor 
Mongolia,  a  nAUon,  is  ovwlooked. 


Byelorussia,  Torkestaa,  Oecrgla.  the  Ukraine 
and  North  Caucasus." "  Jt  some,  as  our 
touring  Oovemors  above,  would  even  taks 
the  trouble  to  glance  at  the  constitution  of 
the  USSR,  they  would  find  that  what  they 
caU  "Russia"  is  only  on*  national,  and  at  that 
federated,  area  In  the  USSR,  known  as  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic. 

Now,  what  Is  the  significance  of  this  myth 
in  Its  obstruction  to  a  clear  and  just  under- 
standing of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  many 
nations  held  captive  within  it?  Is  It,  as  some 
Impulsively  contend,  a  mere  quibble  on 
worda,  a  play  of  semantics?  First,  definition 
and  classification  are  Indispensable  to  true 
scientific  and  phlloeopblcal  knowledge. 
Where  dltrerenttatlon  Is  objectively  observed. 
be  It  with  regard  to  matter,  species,  man. 
nations,  or  societies,  concepts  are  found  to 
coincide  with  such  features  of  differentia- 
tion. When  concepts  arbitrarily  confuse  dif- 
ferent objects,  they  lead  to  error,  which  In 
turn  exacts  Its  price  once  projected  Into  ac- 
tion. By  language,  history,  culture,  and  reli- 
gion, the  non-Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  as  different  from  the  Russian,  In 
some  respects  more  so.  as  the  French  are 
from  the  German  or  Spanish,  or  the  Chinese 
from  the  Japanese.  Thus,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  alone,  to  subsume  these  non- 
Russian  nations  under  the  concept  of  "Rus- 
sia" does  violence  to  objective  fact.  It  makes 
as  much  sense  as  identifying  the  British  Isles 
with  England. 

Moreover,  this  mlsldentlficatlon  weakens 
our  evaluation  of  the  supposedly  Internal 
problems  of  this  empire  and  Impedes  a  full 
appreciation  of  its  major  sources  of  weak- 
ness. The  monistic  and  homogeneous  con- 
cept of  "Russia"  does  not  easily  permit  an 
operational  understanding  of  the  existence 
of  empire,  colonialism,  nationalism,  patriotic 
underground  activity  and  similar  phenomena 
that  glaringly  characterize  the  Soviet  Union. 
Instead,  it  breeds  uninformed  doubt  and 
skepticism  In  the  face  of  even  overwhelming 
evidence.  This  waa  perhaps  best  Illustrated 
by  western  correspondents  In  the  late  forties 
who  could  not  digest  the  existence  of  a 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  until  it  was  nee-, 
essary  for  Its  command  to  provide  flesh-and- 
blood  evidence  on  West  German  soil. 

A  third  point  of  significance  regarding  this 
myth  Is  not  only  the  basis  for  misdirected 
psycho-polltlcal  warfare  that  It  erects,  but 
also  the  adverse  psychological  reaction  that 
It  Inevitably  produces  among  the  peoples  In 
the  various  nations  so  misldentlfied.  As  In- 
dividuals possess  the  Instinct  for  proper  and 
true  Identification,  so  do  groups  of  people 
and  nations."  The  reaction  of  a  Ukrainian 
or  Georgian  being  called  a  Russian  is  similar 
to  that  of  an  Irishman  being  mLsldentlfled 
as  an  Englishman.  To  refer  to  these  non- 
Russian  nationals  as  "peoples  of  Russia,"  or 
to  Ukraine  as  the  "Texas  of  Russia,"  or  to 
Armenia  as  "Russian  Armenia"  is  In  the 
minds  oif  these  different  peoples  tantamount 
to  a  stamp  of  approval  placed  on  the  present 
totalitarian  Soviet  Russian  empire,  which 
secures  their  bondage.  In  these  trying  times, 
marked  by  close  competition  for  the  minds 
of  men  everywhere.  Including  those  In  the 
USSR,  let  us  not  forget  that  we,  as  rightly 
proud  Americans,  possess  no  monopoly  on 
love  of  country.  Its  rich  heritage.  Its  hopeful 
futtnre. 

Finally,  this  myth  of  Ruasia/Soviet  Union 
Is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  basic  breeding  ground 
for  several  other  myths.  It  la  a  striking  fact 
that  adherence  to  this  basic  myth  forms  the 


"  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  "Barry's  Brinkmanship," 
Ban  Francisco  Sunday  Chronicle,  July  19, 
19«4. 

"■.g..  ni-brlefed  Benny  Goodman  and  bis 
troupe  were  virtually  run  out  of  the  capital 
of  Georgia  for  mistaking  Georgian  for  Rus- 
sian. Associated  Presa,  June  9,  19fl3,  TUUs, 
Georgian  SSR. 


preconceptual  framework  for  the  Incurrence 
of  other  myths,  distorting  the  plctiu^  of  the 
USSR's  economy,  political  environment  and 
history.  This  Is  most  observable  among 
American  journalists  who,  by  all  evidence, 
are  notorious  in  this  mlsldentlficatlon.  One 
prominent  writer  for  an  Internationally 
known  newspaper  argued  the  point  that  the 
term  "Russia,"  no  matter  how  Inaccurate 
and  misleading,  was  necessary  to  conserve 
line  space.  The  simple  answer  to  that,  with 
benefit  of  further  space  conservation,  is  the 
convenient  use  of  USSR.  If  one  reads  works 
on  the  subject,  he  will  find  that  even  State 
Department  experts,  past  and  present,  such 
as  George  F.  Kennan,  perp>etuate  this  myth.« 
Fortunately,  the  monumental  hearings  and 
reports  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Select 
House  Conunlttee  to  Investigate  Communist 
Aggression  have  contributed  In  great  meas- 
ure to  dispel  this  common  myth.>*  Much 
more  remains,  however,  to  eliminate  Its  lin- 
gering character. 

n.  MTTB  or  ussB/uaa  pasaxxzusk 
Another  outstanding  myth  In  American 
circulation  is  the  (parallel  myth  which  spreadi 
the  fiction  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  federal 
union  of  states  like  the  United  States  o! 
America.  This  myth  underlies  the  present 
usage  of  the  term  "the  Soviets."  It  also 
leads  to  many  practical  errors.  Actually,  the 
parallelism  is  as  spiulous  as  those  drawn 
between  the  constitutions  of  the  two  en- 
tities or  the  secession  problems  associated 
with  the  two.  This  superficial  parallelism 
indicates  a  conspicuous  lack  of  historical 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  forcible  origin 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  mtUtlnatlonal 
compKJSitlon,  which  In  themselves  are  suffici- 
ent to  destroy  the  parallelism. 

The  federal  union  of  the  United  States 
came  Into  being  and  expanded  through  the 
free  will  of  previously  Independent  and  au- 
tonomous states  and  territories:  the  Soviet 
Union  originated  and  developed  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  armed  conquest  and  forced  In- 
corporation of  the  conquered  countries.  The 
United  States  represents  the  prime  example 
of  democratic  and  free  federalization:  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  the  prime  example  of  a  totali- 
tarian empire  disguised  as  a  federal  union. 
The  United  States  is  a  single.  Integrated  and 
united  nation;  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the 
original  but  now  primary  sphere  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  Empire,  Is  a  forcibly  con- 
trived structure  holding  in  captivity  many 
different  nations,  with  different  languages, 
customs,  histories  and  distinctive  peoples. 

Quite  plainly,  then,  these  essential,  general 
facts  adequately  explode  the  pctfallel  myth. 
Tet.  on  record,  one  finds  Mr.  Kennan 
equating  Ukraine  to  Pennsylvania,  former 
Senator  Wiley  paraUellng  it  to  Texas,  Am- 
bassador Lodge  comparing  Byelorussia  with 
Massachusetts,  and  a  score  of  newspaper 
editors  committing  the  same  mistake."  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  oiu-  people  still  cannot 
comprehend  the  tremendous  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  behind  its  nominal  facade,  is 
the  greatest  and  worst  empire  in  the  pages 
of  human  history?  From  the  viewpoint  ol 
the  functional  lmi>ort  of  this  myth,  it  should 
be  evident  why  we  continue  to  fall  in  our 
psycho-polltlcal  efforts  to  the  degree  that 
millions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
are  of  the  Moscow-inspired  belief  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  are  the  chief 
symbols  of  Imperialism  and  colonlalbm. 
The  prime  representative  of  contemporary 


"  George  F.  Kennan,  on  Dealing  with  th« 
Communist  World,  New  Tork,  1964,  p.  14. 

"Investigation  ot  Communist  Takeover 
and  Occupation  of  the  Non-Rtiasian  Nations 
of  the  USSR,  select  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Aggression,  House  of  Representatives, 
1964. 

X  Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, 1966,  p.  1632. 
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imperlo-coloniallsm  Is,  oi    the  other  hand 


thought  to  be  a  paradise 


as  well  as  prosperous  workers.     Most  Ironl 
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capable  of  moulding  our  oirn  destruction. 

In  a  remarkable  addres^  before  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  convention  it  Miami  a  decade 
ago,  Secretary  of  State  Du|lcs  pointed  In  the 
direction  of  demolishing  |the  parallel  mjrth 
when,  on  the  matter  of  iorging  a  vast  do- 
main, he  stated,  "The  Ui^lbn  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  is  Itself  a  multinational 
state  consisting  of  16  sci->called  republics, 
several  of  which  were  onci;:  Independent  na- 
tions." "  The  fact  is  th  a|t  most  of  them 
were  once  Independent,  and  when  later  the 
Secretary  pointed  out  tha  ;<  "the  Soviet  bloc 
represents  an  amalgamat  ^n  of  about  900 
million  people,  normally  :bnstitutlng  more 
than  20  distinct  national  groups,"  he  nec- 
essarily Implied  Ukraine,  jwhlte  Ruthenla, 
Georgia,  and  the  other  no:^Russian  nations 
in  the  USSR  to  arrive  at  this  figure. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  jmany  competent 
observers  were  at  the  time  teady  for  a  forth- 
right, operational  policy  i;6ward  the  Soviet 
Union  as  an  empire  wlthl  i  an  empire.  For 
example,  a  diplomatic  <  orrespondent  for 
Newsweek  stressed  that  'serious  American 
thought  also  must  be  given  to  the  nationally 
conscious  Soviet  compomthts  such  as  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia.  The  fact  that 
these  two  nations  have  the  If  own  representa- 
tives In  the  U  Ji.  has  ne  rtr  been  properly 
utilized  by  the  United  Sta  ;e8.  To  encourage 
their  Independence  and  to  strive  for  the  de- 
centralization of  the  Sovlert  Union  Into  its 
separate  though  not  neces^rlly  unfriendly 
components  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the 
chief  United  States  objecttvies."  "  Of  course, 
the  sooner  this  objective  |a  established,  the 
sooner  we  shall  begin  to  overshadow  and 
dwarf  Moscow's  current!  propaganda  on 
American  Imperialism  and  icolonlalism. 

rn.   THE   POFULATIO^AL    MYTH 

Despite  Moscow's  1959-feiO  census  disclo- 
sures, a  third  myth,  closely  associated  with 
the  first  basic  one.  Is  the  fjapulational  myth. 
This  subsidiary  myth  Is  ufeually  reflected  in 
such  phrases  and  terms  asHthe  national  mi- 
norities of  Russia,"  "the  lyV  nationalities  in 
the  USSR."  and  "the  nationality  problem  In 
the  Soviet  Union."  It  seeps  into  much  eco- 
nomic and  political  Utera«iire  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  only  serves  to  misguide  the  reader 
In  his  perspectival  undeMtanding  of  this 
area.'* 

Those  conditioned  by  this  myth  are  ob- 
sessed with  the  baseless  ]<ear  that  should 
this  empire  colossus  coUap^,  it  would  invite 
unmanageable  chaos:  otliers  are  led  Into 
the  fiction  that  the  situaiton  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  similar  to  the  "minorities  set-up" 
in  the  United  States.  Another  fiction  re- 
lated to  this  myth  parallels  the  territorial 
expansion  of  the  Russian  [Bmpire  with  that 
of  the  United  States,  with  f^e  gifts  of  clvlll- 
Mtion  meted  out  by  Mostow  to  the  "In- 
dians" of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
passing.  It  should  be  noMd  that  many  In- 
dividuals in  this  country.  Mrturing  a  mysti- 
cal pro-Russian  bias  for]  the  eternity  of 
"Holy  Mother  Russia"  and  its  vast  colonial 
domains,  not  inadvertentltr  but  deliberately 
circulate  this  populationii  myth  In  order 
to  discourage  thinking  aqd  action  directed 
at  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
non-Russian  nations  In  tpt  Soviet  Union." 


"  The  New  York  Times. 
"Edward  Weintal.  Ne^ 
1955. 

"E.g.,  Tensions  within 
Senate  Document  No.  41,  _ 

*See  L.  E.  Dobrlansky,  1  "Captive  Ukraine 
and   'Holy   Mother    Russl4*   Complex,"   The 
Evening  Star,  Washington,  ' 
1963,  p.  A-10. 
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Again,  stubborn  facts  explode  this  myth 
and  each  of  its  created  fictions.  Taking  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  reasonable 
estimate  that  about  64  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  non-Russian."  More  Important 
than  this  is  the  overriding  fact  that  four- 
teen of  the  Soviet  republics  are  populated 
in  the  greatest  majority  by  their  natives, 
and  if  one  correctly  combines  the  five  cen- 
tral Asiatic  republics  into  the  Moslemic 
country  of  Turkestan,  there  are  already  ten 
Integrated,  unified  nations.  With  distinctive 
cultures  and  histories  in  this  empire  of 
many  countries,  these  nations  could  scarcely 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  national  minori- 
ties, no  more  than  the  Polish  people  could 
be  in  the  event  of  Poland's  Incorporation 
Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Furthermore,  the  "177  nationalities  in  the 
USSR"  is  clearly  a  statistical  fraud  since  a 
multitude  of  small  tribal  units,  mlsclassified 
as  nationalities,  are  lumped  with  a  dozen 
non-Russian  nations  that  alone  account 
for  over  90  percent  of  the  approximately 
120  million  non-Russian  people  in  the 
USSR.  Although  a  favorite  phrase  with 
Moscow  and  Stalin,  there  is  really  no  "na- 
tionality problem"  In  the  Soviet  Union — the 
problem  Is  one  of  colonial  empire  or  free  and 
independent  nations.  And  lastly,  since  the 
dozen  non-Russian  nations  possess  such  large 
populations  and  territories  and  since  the  con- 
tinuous histories  of  some  go  as  far  back 
as  4,000  years,  the  fear  of  unmanageable 
chaos  and  the  parallels  with  the  minorities 
and  territorial  expansion  of  the  United 
States  are  clearly  imaginary. 

IV.    THE    IDEOLOGICAL    MYTH    OP    SOVIET 
COMMUNISM 

One  of  the  most  befogging  myths  which  Is 
sustained  by  a  number  of  our  governmental 
agencies  is  the  ideological  myth.  It  holds 
that  the  real  enemy  confronting  the  Free 
World  is  Soviet  Communism  or  international 
Communism.  Those  embracing  this  myth 
argue  that  we  must  not  use  the  term  Soviet 
Russian  Imperlo-coloniallsm  because  this 
would  Implicate  the  Russian  people  and  thus 
a  particular  nation  would  seem  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes  of  Communism; 
In  short,  we  should  not  appear  to  be  anti- 
Russian.  Others  inebriated  by  this  msrth  go 
so  far  as  to  write  about  "the  Soviet  man" 
or  "the  Soviet  people." "  This  also  Is  a 
favorite  Moscow  usage  fashioned  to  conceal 
the  real  facts.''  In  the  meantime,  others 
dwell  on  the  absurdity  of  "a  Soviet  nation." 
It  would  seem  from  all  this  that  the  enemy 
is  some  enigmatic  phenomenon  dangling 
from  the  sky,  without  any  roots  In  the  soil 
or  bone  and  blood  of  history. 

The  ideological  myth  is  a  most  dangerous 
one  becatise  we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of 
the  real  enemy  and  thus  lose  ourselves. 
History  teaches  that  the  real  enemy  is  to- 
talitarian Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonial- 
lsm.** In  the  past,  the  empire-building  of 
imperialist  Russian  autocracy  was  pursued 
under  the  banners  of  "The  Third  Rome"  and 
Pan-Slavism;  today  It  is  Communism,  and 
for  the  world.  Briefly,  the  behavior  of  the 
Soviet  Union  doesn't  bear  the  remotest  re- 
lation to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  hls- 


"  Reasons  for  this  estimate  are  presented 
in  Nations,  Peoples,  and  Countries  in  the 
USSR.  Study  of  Population  and  Immigra- 
tion Problems,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  OPO,  1964,  p.  105. 

<=For  the  earliest  exposition  on  this  see 
Isaac  Don  Levlne,  Life  magazine,  March  23, 
1953. 

**E.g.,  "Theses  on  the  Tercentenary  of  the 
Reunion  of  the  Ukraine  with  Russia,"  TASS, 
January  13,  1954. 

X  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  "Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-Colonlalism  and  the  Free  World," 
NATO's  Fifteen  Nations,  The  Netherlands, 
August-September  1963.  pp.  92-87. 


torical  materialism  in  Marxist  philosophy, 
not  to  mention  other  outmoded  Marxian 
ideas.  If  anything.  Communism  is  a  weapon 
of  deception  aimed  at  the  uninformed  and 
frustrated. 

Clearly,  with  reference  to  the  USSR,  the  use 
of  the  term  "Soviet  Communism"  or  "Inter- 
national Communism"  is  meaningless  for 
our  purposes,  especially  when  thought  of  In 
terms  of  Imperialist  aggressions.  We  recall 
that  a  Soviet,  by  definition,  is  a  representa- 
tive workers'  council.  Are  we,.  In  response  to 
Moscow's  propaganda,  in  effect  telling  the 
peoples  of  Asia.  Africa  and  elsewhere  that 
what  they  have  to  oppose  are  the  economic 
forms  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  imperialist 
aggressiveness  of  Its  workers?  Semanti- 
cally,  these  terms  imply  just  this  and,  need- 
less to  say,  we  make  little  Impression  on 
them.  The  concrete  threat  of  totalitarian 
Soviet  Russian  imperlo-coloniallsm,  with  its 
ImpeccablUty  of  the  State,  colonialism,  ulti- 
mate Moscow  control  over  foreign  territories 
and  empire  absorption,  not  only  conforms 
with  indisputable  facts  but  also  possesses 
flesh  and  blood  meaning  in  the  stream  of 
human  events. 

V.  THE    HISTORICAL    MYTH    OP    "PIRST    VICTIMS" 

Objectively  to  Identify  the  real  enemy  as 
such  does  not  mean  by  any  stretch  of  logic 
or  imagination  the  indictment  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  for  the  crimes  of  imperialist 
Russian  totalitarianism;  nor  does  it  give  the 
appearance  of  being  antl-R\isslan.  We  had 
no  qualms  in  characterizing  German  Nazism 
and  Italian  Fascism  for  what  they  were, 
without  Imposing  common  guilt  upon  the 
underlying  populace.  Nor  today  does  our 
characterization  of  Chinese  Communism  Im- 
ply the  guilt  of  650  million  mainland  Chi- 
nese. The  mass  of  the  Russian  people  Is  in 
enslavement  as  any  other  within  the  ex- 
panded empire  and,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  stands  in  the  greatest  need  of  de- 
mocratizing growth  which  it  really  has  never 
experienced.  Autocratic  machinery  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  Russia,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  source  of  responsibility  rests. 

Although  one  cannot  but  morally  assume 
this  just  position.  It  surely  does  not  follow 
that  he  must  uncritically  accept  the  circu- 
lated historical  xaytb  that  the  first  victims 
of  Bolshevik  aggression  were  the  Russian 
people.  Scholars  of  the  stature  of  Father 
Edmund  Walsh,  George  Pedetov  and  many 
others  are  in  complete  agreement  that  with- 
out the  broad  support  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, induced  by  the  Bolshevik  platform  of 
"bread,  peace,  land,"  Lenin  couldn't  possibly 
have  established  his  regime  in  1917,  regard- 
less of  the  coup  that  took  place." 

Here,  again,  history  amply  shows  that  the 
first  true  victims  of  totalitarian  Soviet  Rus- 
sian aggression  are  the  non-Russian  nations 
whose  Independent  republics  of  Ukraine, 
White  Ruthenla,  Georgia  and  others  were 
devastated  by  the  Red  Russian  armies  under 
Trotsky  in  the  period  of  1918-23.  This  set 
the  intelligible  pattern  of  aggression  against 
the  Baltic  states  and  those  of  Central  Eu- 
rope some  twenty  years  later.  In  short,  tra- 
ditional Russian  totalitarianism,  for  which 
the  nonvested  masses  of  the  Russian  nation 
are  scarcely  responsible,  simply  acquired  In 
1917  the  messianic  cloak  of  a  new  crusade  to 
beguile  the  still  unconquered  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  Free  World. 

VI.  THE    SEMANTIC    MYTH    ON    DISMEM8EBMKNT 

OP   RUSSIA 

There  Is  also  In  circulation  the  semantic 
myth  on  the  dismemberment  of  Russia  which 
transports  the  foolish  notion  that  the  lib- 
eration and  independence  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  in  the  USSR  would  mean  the 


"  See  George  Fedetov,  "The  Pate  of  Em- 
pires," The  Russian  Review,  New  York,  April 
1954,  p.  91. 
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Oirtiiau  at  Um  ctbnographic  territory  of  the 
Buailan  natloa.  One  confused  writer  con- 
cocts a  fable  whlcb  la  made  to  order  for 
Soviet  Russian  propagandists.  He  writes, 
"I  can  think  of  nothing  more  catastrophic 
than  that  the  jwUcy  of  our  goremment 
should  be  committed  to  the  break-up  of  the 
tradlUonal  Russian  state,"  meaning,  as  Rusk 
does,  the  SoTlet  Union."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  would  engender  the  "dismember- 
ment of  RtiBSla."  *  What  Is  so  catastrophic 
about  breaking  up  an  empire,  he  of  course 
doesnt  say. 

It  is  erldent  that  thU  is  an  Inferential 
argument  of  error  stemming  from  the  first 
myth  which  finds  cturency  In  many  popular 
writings.  What  Is  not  scciirately  stated 
ta  the  truth  that  such  liberation  and  Inde- 
pendence would  necessarily  mean  the  whole- 
aocne  division  and  disintegration  of  an  em- 
pire, which  U  something  entirely  different 
from  the  aUeged  division  of  the  ethnographic 
territory  and  habitat  of  the  Russian  people. 

Now,  In  the  empire  framework  of  the 
USSR.  Russia  la  Itself  a  part  of  a  federated 
republic  which,  as  far  as  the  record  ihows, 
no  one  seeks  to  dismember,  except  perhaps 
the  Slberyaks,  or  Russian  and  non-Riiseian 
separatists.  In  Siberia,  for  whom  the  cen- 
tralized control  of  Moscow  has  always  been 
exasperating.  In  the  earliest  period  of  Rus- 
sian Bolshevism,  the  maritime  provinces  in 
the  Par  East,  making  up  the  Far  Eastern  Re- 
public, succeeded  In  gaining  their  o^vn  po- 
litical Independence  on  April  6,  1920  and, 
ever  since,  the  real  possibility  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  RSFSR  has  existed.  However, 
this  la  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
broader  Issue  of  dividing  an  empire,  as  con- 
stituted by  the  Soviet  Union,  through  the 
natural  forces  of  enlightened  nationalism 
and  patriotism.  These  forces  are  operative 
in  each  of  the  distinct  non-Russian  coun- 
tries which  have  been  forced  Into  this  un- 
easy federation.  Even  the  possibility  of  the 
break-up  of  the  RSFSR  Is  distinguishable 
from  any  dismemberment  of  Russia,  which 
again  Is  only  a  part  of  it. 

vs.    THB   BIS-aaOTUES    MYTH 

ThoM  who  study  both  Russian  totaUtarlan 
and  Russian  emigre  literature  are  also  Im- 
pressed by  the  big-brother  myth.  The  myth 
maintains,  among  other  things,  that  the 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  USSR  do  not  de- 
sire their  real  Independence  and  those  who 
advocate  It  are  "separatists,"  "extremists," 
and,  as  the  Kremllivputa  It,  "bourgeois  na- 
tionalists." Only  recently  Moscow  restated 
it  In  this  fashion :  "We  consider  the  Russian 
nation  the  cementing  force  that  unites  the 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union."  » 

At  first  sight  this  myth  should  be  recog- 
nised as  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  any 
interested  audience — peoples  not  wanting 
their  independence  I  Tet,  It  Is  skillfully  used 
to  the  extent  of  rewriting  the  early  dlstlnc- 
tiv»  histories  of  Ukraine,  White  RutbenU. 
and  Muscovy  (Russia)  on  the  basis  of  a 
brotherhood-of-peoplee  notion,  with  the  sup- 
posedly great  Russians  Invariably  the  big 
brothers.  It  appears  incessantly  in  Russian 
propaganda  as,  for  Instance,  In  the  Taaa 
footnote  earlier  we  find,  "With  the  great 
brotherly  assistance  of  the  Russian  people. 
In  all  national  repubUcs  a  highly  developed 
Industry  was  buUt."  »  One  of  the  major  In- 
dictments against  Berla  was  based  on  his 
attempt  to  undermine  this  big  brotherly  re- 
lationship." The  expensive  fanfare  of  the 
Fereyaslav  celebration  In  the  entire  year  of 
1954   was   staged  on   (hU  tbeme.*    And  a 


"  George  F.  Kennan.  On  Dealing  with  the 
Communist  World,  p.  13. 

"  Ibid.  p.  14. 

opravda.  Moscow,  USSR,  July  8,  1968. 

"Ibtd.,  p.  la. 

*  The  New  Tork  Times,  December  17,  106S. 

a  "Ukraine  and  Russia,"  editorial.  The  N«w 
York  Times,  December  20, 1963. 


dubious  gift  by  Moscow  of  non-Russian 
Crimean  territory  to  Ukraine  was  transacted 
as  an  overt  token  of  this  relationship." 

In  actual  fact,  of  course,  there  Is  no  special 
brotherly  relstlonahlp  between  the  peoples  of 
Ukraine,  White  Ruthenla,  Georgia,  and  so 
forth,  and  Russia  than  what  exists  between 
these  and  peoples  of  other  nations.  It  is 
plainly  a  propaganda  theme  with  many  de- 
ceptive ramifications.  If  one  takes  the  ut- 
terances of  Stalin  and  the  several  orations 
at  Stalin's  bier,  for  example,  the  myth  Is 
magnified  to  racial  proportions,  with  the 
"great  Russians"  as  the  chosen  p>eople  of  his- 
tory. Behind  the  myth,  however,  the  invin- 
cible struggle  persists  In  order  to  arrive  at 
sound  neighborly  relations  by  abolishing  the 
colonialist  and  Imperialist  yoke  of  Moscow 
from  the  non-Russian  territories  and  coun- 
tries In  the  USSR. 

Vm.    THE  SATXLLrrX  MTTH 

Perhaps  more  widespread  and  damaging 
than  several  of  the  preceding  myths  is  the 
long  belabored  satellite  myth  upon  which, 
curiously  enough,  a  number  of  ofllcial  under- 
takings have  been  baaed.  According  to  this 
myth,  the  beginning  of  totalitarian  Russian 
Imperialist  aggression  is  dated  as  of  the  1940's 
with  the  deetructloin  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  Baltic  States  and  those  of 
Central  Europe.  It  spawns  the  specious 
argument  that  an  enduring  and  Just  peace 
could  be  established  with  the  removal  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  eastward  to  the  prewar  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Upon  reflection,  one  should  have  no  dif- 
ficulty In  perceiving  the  correlative  signifi- 
cance of  this  myth  with  the  other  outstand- 
ing ones.  In  over  90  percent  of  political  ad- 
dresses and  Joiu'nallstlc  pieces  on  the  subject, 
the  satellite  myth  Is  invariably  expressed 
against  the  background  of  the  others.  From 
an  analytical  viewpoint,  this  is  of  little  won- 
der when  the  Soviet  Union  Is  viewed  merely  as 
Russia,  a  fictitious  nation  of  over  200  million 
Russians,  or  an  alleged  "federal  union"  such 
as  ours  with  foreign  language  minorities. 

Adherence  to  this  myth,  as  evidenced  by 
such  terms  as  "the  satellite  countries,"  "the 
satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  or  "the  satel- 
lite peoples,"  produces  a  number  of  unfor- 
tunate and  backfiring  results  that  the  ad- 
herents are  usually  unaware  of.  One,  quite 
obviously.  Is  the  fact  that  It  serves  to  conceal 
the  greater  part  of  the  entire  and  full  record 
of  imperialistic  Russian  aggression  since 
1917.  This  scardy  helps  our  own  propaganda 
cause. 

Second,  the  Inexcusable  lack  of  historical 
background  upon  which  the  myth  thrives, 
objectively  makes  sham  of  our  ceaseless  pro- 
fessions on  the  Indivisibility  of  freedom  for 
all  nations.  The  longer  experiences  under 
the  yoke  of  Moscow  of  most  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  subetan- 
tlally  repeated  In  the  so-called  satellite  coun- 
trlea,  pitted  now  In  similar  captivity.  But 
when  their  peoples  hear  that  we  are  In- 
terested only  In  liberating  the  "satelUte  peo- 
ples," what  could  be  their  reaction  to  cnxt 
espousal  of  freedom  everywhere?  Are  they 
the  lost  segment  of  htimanlty,  despite  a  total 
population  well  In  excess  of  that  in  the 
"satellites**? 

In  addition,  the  aateUlte  thesis  detracts 
seriously  from  our  power  of  argument  on 
the  issues  of  colonialism  and  imperialism. 
The  Soviet  Russian  empire  is  far  greater  In 
geography  than  that  represented  Just  by  the 
"satellite  areas."  Its  greatest  base  Is  the  long 
and  broad  non-Russian  territories  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself,  but  the  satellite  usage 
only  helps  to  hide  this  fact,  with  evident 
benefit  to  the  enemy.  Alsa  even  If  It  were 
more  than  academic  in  character,  the  notion 
of  prewar  border  withdrawal  woidd  not 
seciire  the  type  of  peace  we  all  seek,  baaed 
on  freedom  with  Justice  for  all  nattons.    Al- 


though It  might  bring  desired  freedom  and 
indeiiendence  to  one  part  of  the  empire,  it 
would  still  fall  short  of  eliminating  the 
powerful  source  of  world  tension  and  peril. 

The  one  great  lesson  of  the  past  forty-seven 
years  that  history  teaches  is  that  the  surest 
guarantee  of  the  Independence  of  the  Baltic 
States,  Poland,  CKchosIovakla,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  is  the  sustained  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine,  White  Ruthenla. 
Georgia,  and  other  non-Russian  nations  now 
held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  realm  of  historical  reality,  had  this 
real  possible  course  to  what  actually  h.np- 
pened  been  realized,  the  former  would  not  be 
in  captivity  today.  Despite  the  current 
illusion  of  weaning  these  captive  nations 
from  Mascow*s  domination,  as  though  any 
totalitarian  Red  government  In  Central 
Europe  were  representative  of  the  given  cap- 
tive nation,  their  state  is  one  of  mutual  cap- 
tivity." They  all  fall  in  the  category  of  cap- 
tive and  occupied  nations.  And  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Resolution  (Public  Law  86-90) 
which  Congress  passed  in  1959,  stresses  this 
Important  point — much  to  the  chagrin  ol 
Mikhail  Suslov,  chief  Russian  ideologist,  who 
on  the  eve  of  the  1965  Captive  Nations  Week 
viewed  it  this  way:  "Eepecially  disgusting  is 
the  villainous  demagogy  of  the  imperialistic 
chieftains  of  the  United  States.  Each  year 
they  cH-ganize  the  so-called  Captive  Nations 
Week,  hypocritically  pretendiiig  to  be  de- 
fenders of  nations  that  have  escaped  from 
their  yoke." 

IX.   THE   MTTH    OT   PEACKTUI.   COEXISTENCE 

The  final  myth  is  that  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. The  term  was  originally  used  by 
Lenin  before  the  conquest  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations  now  in  the  USSR.  The  term  has 
been  exploited  In  a  variety  of  ways:  as  a 
propaganda  prop  to  the  shortsighted  con- 
tainment policy,  as  the  h(^>eful  theme  to  the 
misapplied  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  the  in- 
spiration to  the  now  lost  "spirit  of  Camp 
David,"  as  the  ticket  for  superficial  trips  to 
Moscow,  and  as  part  of  the  horrendous  slogan 
"coexistence  or  co-destruction."  Further. 
we  have  been  told  that  peaceful  coexistence 
and  preventive  war  are  the  only  alternatives 
open  to  us  in  o\ir  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  slogan  value  can  hardly  be 
denied.  The  basis  of  such  value  is  the  nat- 
ural yeELming  of  all  of  us  for  peace  and  the 
avoidance  of  global  military  conflict. 

The  ideal  of  peaceful  coexistence  among 
nations  presupposes,  by  Its  very  nature,  s 
free  cultural  Intercourse  of  peoples,  a  liberal 
exchange  of  ideas  and  information,  a  mini- 
mum of  government  restriction  on  the  uni- 
versally contributory  activities  of  individuals. 
The  political  realities  erf  the  present  don't 
even  permit  a  faint  I4>proximatlon  to  this 
ideal.  The  blunt  fact  is  that  so  long  as  the 
Iron  Curtain  exists,  whether  at  its  present 
location  or  at  the  prewar  borders,  whether 
with  some  controlled  sieves  or  none,  these 
requisite  conditions  for  peaceful  coexistence 
cannot  possibly  be  realized.  A  further  blunt 
fact  Is  that  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  to  some 
notable  degree  In  the  past,  is  an  institutional 
necessity  to  the  conserved  power  of  Imperial- 
ist Russian  totalitarianism.  To  remove  the 
Iron  Curtain  means  to  undermine  the  regime. 
not  to  mention  all  Its  fundamentally  de- 
pendent associated  Red  regimes,  and  Its  vast 
covert  operations.  But,  needless  to  say,  the 
Imperlo-colonlaUst  Russian  regime  is  deter- 
mined to  remain  In  power  indeflnltely. 

Logically,  then,  peaceful  coexistence  stands 
only  as  a  myth,  the  retention  of  which  can 
be  of  practical  benefit  only  to  Moscow.  With 
it.  Moscow  lulls  the  free  wwld  Into  a  state 
of  false  security;  behind  the  smoke-screen, 
it  feverishly  pursues  Its  planned  work  to  sub- 


"  The  New  York  Times,  February  27, 1954. 
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vert,  divide,  and  eventuall; '  jphysically  destroy 
the  remaining  free  nations  of  the  world.  In 
short,  containment,  evoli^on,  and  peaceful 
coexistence  constitute  pa^^lve  variants  that 
aSord  Moscow  the  Invaliiable  asset  of  time 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  thi*  sinister  work.  As 
the  former  Russian  chief,  MUklta  Khrushchev, 
defined  it,  "Liberation  wars  will  continue  to 
exist  as  long  as  Imperially  4  exists,  as  long  as 
colonialism  exists.  These  are  revolutionary 
wars.  Such  wars  are  not  <  «ly  admissible  but 
inevitable  .  .  ."  "  By  "Im;  jerlallsm**  and  "co- 
lonialism** Moscow  means  iklmarily  American 
power. 

There  is  a  grave  long-iUn  danger  in  this 
gamble  for  ourselves.  Material  power  alone, 
for  mass  retaliation  or  llnitted  wars,  will  not 
save  us.  A  relentless  splitlt  of  revolution  in 
our  global  struggle  for  ir  dependence  is  the 
basic  requirement  of  the  day.  Unfolded  by 
peaceful  means,  and  in  a  realistic  context  of 
psycho-political  engagement  this  necessary 
spirit  can  find  compatible!  expression  only  In 
a  strong  policy  of  emancltf  tlon  which  is  the 
third  and  soundest  alternative  open  to  us. 
The  Cold  War  never  subsided  with  "the  spirit 
of  Camp  David,"  nor  will  [it  with  "bridges  of 
understanding"  the  Red)  regimes.  Always 
the  finest  and  most  skUlfWl  instrumentalists, 
the  imperialist  rulers  od  iMoscow  exploited 
this  spirit  to  the  nth  dmee  in  pursuit  of 
their  own  objectives,  and!  Will  surely  exploit 
"the  bridges*'  to  bolster  tie  economies  of  the 
Bed  Empire.  The  one  was  an  Integral  -part 
of  the  Cold  War  as  indeed,  will  be  the  other; 
everything  Is  In  the  eyesiof  the  Soviet -Rus- 
sian totalltarlans,  who  lOr  over  forty-five 
years  have  trained  themselves  in  the  science 
and  art  of  psycho-political  warfare. 

These  enumerated  myMis  likewise  are  a 
part  of  the  Cold  War.  rfhelr  potency  and 
breadth  of  circulation  wcjifc  to  our  weakness 
and.  thus,  to  the  relative:  advantage  of  the 
powerful  enemy.  They  pcnfuse,  dlslnform, 
binder,  and  Impede,  cai 
waste  In  our  endeavors 
cated  enemy  In  a  war  Itfhat  is  essentially 
psycho-political.  In  thls^  fctruggle  for  keeps, 
lest  we  delude  ourselves,  i^e  only  alternative 
to  victory  over  Soviet  Russia  imperlo-colo- 
nlallsm — which  is  far  superior  to  Red  Chinese 
Imperlo-colonialism — is  disastrous  defeat 
for  ourselves.  The  hlstprlcal  dynamics  of 
our  times  disallow  any  niitidle  ground.  It  Is 
thus  necessary  to  dispel  and  destroy  these 
myths  that  incubate  the  I  tigredients  of  pos- 
sible defeat  for  our  natjlpn.  Freedom  can 
be  preserved  and  expanded  through  genuine 
understanding.  Let's  Inoeed,  build  bridges 
of  real  understanding  of  ^le  peoples  and  na- 
tions in  the  USSR. 
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THE    ADMISSION    OP    RED    CHINA 
INTO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mh  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thjat  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  ex^neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  (empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  MT.  Speaker,  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations 
has  that  world  Organi^tion  been  under 
so  much  pressure  to  ^udmit  Red  China 
as  one  of  Its  member^.  The  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  IjiN.  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  topics  (^cussed  by  that 

**  American  Bar  Assoc^tion,  Peaceful  Co- 
existence, A  Communist!  Blueprint  for  Vic- 
tory, Chicago,  1964,  pp.  5^49. 


body  during  the  21st  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  opens  today. 

Although  this  Nation  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  admitting  of  Communist 
China  to  the  U.N.  again  this  year,  dan- 
gerous signs  have  appeared  recently  that 
would  indicate  that  certain  administra- 
tion of&cials  axe  hedgring  in  opposing  the 
membership  of  Red  China  to  the  UJ*. 

This  trend  is  indeed  alarming.  It  Is 
becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  Red 
China  has  no  intention  of  accepting  any 
role  as  a  responsible  member  of  the 
hierarchy  of  nations.  Rather  than  even 
considering  the  seating  of  Red  China  in 
the  United  Nations,  this  country  should 
go  on  record  as  strongly  opposing  the 
belligerent,  overt  aggression  of  this  sinis- 
ter nation  in  its  territorial  designs  in 
southeast  Asia. 

To  seat  Red  China  would  be  to  recog- 
nize barbarianism  and  acts  of  interna- 
tional banditry  imsurpassed  in  modem 
history.  It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  gave  their  lives 
in  Korea  and  who  are  continuing  to  give 
their  lives  in  Vietnam  to  repel  Commu- 
nist aggression.  It  would  represent  an 
overwhelming  diplomatic  victory  for  the 
Communist  regime  and  would  result  in  a 
label  of  legitimacy  for  an  outlaw  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  If 
Red  China  Is  rewarded  for  its  crimes 
against  humanity  by  receiving  recogni- 
tion in  the  U.N.,  it  will  further  impose  its 
obstreperous  demands  with  respect  to 
expelling  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
erimient  of  the  Republic  of  China  from 
the  U.N.  In  addition,  such  action  will 
forever  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Chinese 
people  that  their  nation  can  be  liberated 
from  the  Communist  oppressors. 

I  am  aware  that  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill  contains  a  separate  provi- 
sion reaCBrming  the  position  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the 
U.N.  But,  we  must  go  further  than  reit- 
erating this  position.  We  should  by  sep- 
arate action  spotlight  this  feature  of  the 
bill  by  adopting  a  resolution  that  would 
put  this  body  unqualifiedly  on  record  as 
opposing  any  move  to  give  membership  to 
Red  China  in  the  U.N. 

In  this  regard  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  setting  forth  the  reasons 
why  we  should  fight  any  move  to  seat 
Red  China,  and  I  would  like  to  invite 
my  colleagues  to  introduce  comparable 
resolutions.  Our  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, is  also  introducing  such  a  resolution 
today. 

The  position  of  Congress  should  be 
unalterable  in  this  matter.  Since  1951, 
Congress  has  passed  on  some  20  occasions 
various  resolutions  opposing  the  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  yet  there  are  some  who  ar- 
gue that  these  resolutions  are  no  longer 
in  effect.  Let  us  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  this 
matter.  We  have  an  obligation  to  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  this  Nation  and 
to  our  allies  who  have  stood  by  us  in 


on>osing  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
support  this  resolution  with  unremitting 
firmness. 


TRUTH    IN   ISENDISQ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Olsen  of  Montana).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
lamentable  that  the  Congress  has  not 
yet  enacted  legislation  to  protect  bor- 
rowers of  money  from  miSeading  and 
inadequate  disclosure  of  credit;  terms. 

For  several  years  now,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  cosponsor  the  so-called 
truth-in-lending  bill,  pioneered  by  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
protect  consumers  against  loan  sharks 
and  conscious  or  imwitting  deception  in 
credit  transactions.  The  basic  purpose 
is  to  require  that  anyone  who  lends 
money  or  extends  credit  must  supply  the 
consumer  with  two  essential  facts:  a 
statement  of  the  total  finance  charge  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  secondly,  a  state- 
ment of  the  true  annual  rate  of  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  all 
borrowers,  and  all  those  who  buy  on  an 
installment  plan,  with  a  full  accounting 
of  the  terms  of  the  obligation,  in  dollar- 
and-cents  language.  Too  often,  we  find 
that  buyers  are  confronted  with  confus- 
ing sets  of  finance  charges  which  are  all 
but  impossible  to  comprehend.  The 
Senate  hsis  collected  volumes  of  testi- 
mony ix)inting  to  the  need  for  accurate 
and  intelligible  disclosure  of  credit 
charges  on  time  buying. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  May  of 
this  year,  issued  a  directive  which,  in  ef- 
fect, applies  the  bill's  disclosure  require- 
ments to  all  commercial  credit  ei^ter- 
prises  located  on  military  bases. 

The  Department  also  stated  that  the 
military  services  would  no  longer  be  re- 
sponsible in  assisting  in  the  collection  of 
servicemen's  debts  unless  the  loan  com- 
panies concerned  complied  with  the  di- 
rective. 

Today  interest  rates  have  soared,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  homebuilding 
industry  is  in  acute  distress.  Interest 
rate  policy  inevitably  affects  the  indi- 
vidual borrower  eventually,  as  well  as 
those  who  buy  on  credit. 

However,  consumer  debt  continues  to 
rise.  July  figures  show  that  outstanding 
consumer  credit  rose  to  an  alltlme  high 
of  $90.7  billion,  compared  to  $87  billion 
last  April.  The  trend  will  continue  up- 
ward, although  money  is  very  tight,  and 
this  situation  underlines  the  urgency  of 
providing  effective  safeguards  against 
loan  sloarks  and  misleading  installment 
terms. 

Certainly  the  House  should  move  to 
consider  this  important  legislation.  It 
is  time  that  Congress  acted  to  protect  all 
consumers  by  insuring  that  they  be  sup- 
plied with  a  full  accounting  of  all  in- 
terest charges  when  borrowing  money  or 
buying  on  an  installment  plan. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  ASHBROOK  TO 
SUPPORT  DRIVE  TO  STRIP  CHAIR- 
MAN POWELL  OP  POWERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  ot  the  Hoiue,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  Is 
recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  for 
one  win  vote  to  strip  Chairman  Adam 
CiATTON  Powell  of  the  powers  he  has 
so  arbitrarily  misused  In  the  past.  I  will 
do  this  not  because  of  any  particular 
affinity  for  those  who  are  belatedly  com- 
ing to  the  forefront  in  this  battle  and  be- 
latedly getting  disturbed  about  the  ap- 
parent excesses  of  our  committee  chair- 
man. I  will  not  do  this  because  he  flouts 
the  legal  order  of  New  York  courts.  I 
will  not  do  this  because  of  any  personal 
opinions  Chairman  Powell  might  prop- 
erly have  about  "black  power"  or  racial 
concepts  which  affect  education  and 
labor.  I  most  certainly  will  not  do  it  be- 
cause he  is  a  Negro. 

I  for  one  will  vote  to  strip  him  of  all 
powers  or  for  any  partial  limitations  on 
his  powers  because,  on  the  merits,  he 
has  exercised  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives.  Time  and  time  again, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  Mr.  Powell 
merely  states  that  he  is  doing  what  every 
other  Member  of  Congress  does  and  he 
win  not  be  a  second-class  Congressman. 
To  sully  our  reputations  along  with  his 
is  to  do  great  harm  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Federal  Government.  I 
will  vote  for  restricting  his  powers  be- 
cause, on  the  merits,  I  believe  the 
seniority  system  should  not  be  so  blind 
as  to  accommodate  the  flagrant  excesses 
and  abuses  of  our  chairman  which  are 
of  record  and  which  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  since  1961. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  Powell 
problem  is  peculiarly  the  problem  and 
burden  of  the  Democratic  Party.  This 
is  partially  true.  Were  there  a  Repub- 
lican-dominated Congress,  Mr.  Powell 
would  be  minority  leader  and  probably 
spend  even  more  time  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
away  from  these  Halls.  This  would  be 
the  obvious  answer  to  the  Powell  prob- 
lem, llie  people  can  ultimately  accom- 
plish this  reform  but  it  does  not  divest 
us  of  the  Immediate  responsibilities  we 
have. 

Credibility  to  the  argument  that  this 
Is  a  problem  of  Democratic  Party  house- 
cleaning  is  given  by  their  1965  actions. 
The  Democrats  did  not  hesitate  to  strip 
Representative  Joaif  Bell  WauAKS  of 
his  seniority  last  year  because  of  Mr. 
WnxiAMs'  support  of  the  1964  Republi- 
can presidential  candidate.  Again,  we 
see  a  curious  double  standard.  Mr. 
FowiLL  gaj^xxied  President  Eisenhower 
In  19S6  and  his  actions  since  that  time 
have  surely  brought  more  injury  to 
their  party  than  did  Mr.  WnxuMS*  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Yet.  he  is  alao  our  problem  and  Repub- 
licans cannot  shirk  from  their  respon- 
slbUltles  merely  because  the  Democrats 
choose  to  shun  theirs.  TTie  record  of  the 
Congress  has  been  one  of  majority  party 
indifference  to  this  type  of  questionable 
conduct.  WUl  they  now  add  Mr.  Poweu. 


to  this  same  list  of  glaring  omissions  in 
their  clear  duty  to  the  American  people 
to  act?  Several  points  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully  by  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

First,  among  the  so-called  reformers 
who  are  now  out  to  get  Mr.  Powell  are 
those  who  have  out-Powelled  Powell  in 
gaveling  down  Republicans  who  want 
fair  and  open  hear^igs  on  vital  national 
questions.  They  are  the  same  people 
who  stood  by  while  Mr.  Powell  used  his 
position  to  accomplish  an  ungentlemanly 
discourtesy  to  one  of  our  distinguished 
Members  of  the  fairer  sex.  Representa- 
tive Edith  Green.  In  the  heat  of  debate 
last  year  he  moved  to  close  debate  "right 
now"  while  she  was  on  her  feet  and 
seeking  to  be  recognized  to  speak  against 
portions  of  the  bill  over  which  he  was 
the  floor  leader.  They  stood  by  then, 
smiling,  and  they  have  stood  by  through 
all  of  the  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion in  the  past  until  now  they  sound  an 
uncertain  trumpet  to  rally  an  army  to 
overthrow  a  tyrant.  Their  imexplalned 
tardiness  in  rising  to  duty  in  the  past 
detracts  from  any  luster  that  might  be 
due  them  for  now  making  this  effort 
which  is  entirely  in  order  and  urgently 
needed. 

Second,  our  chairman  has  been  openly 
accused  of  a  number  of  violations  of 
House  Rules.  Why  are  they  not  investi- 
gated? It  Is  nuuored  that  Mr.  Powell's 
wife  gave  him  a  power  of  attorney  to 
sign  checks.  Is  this  true?  A  House  rule 
apparently  makes  it  illegal  for  Mrs. 
Powell  to  be  paid  for  work  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Why  does  the  Democratic  leadership  not 
do  something  about  this?  Are  the  so- 
called  reformers  not  sajring  "Let  us  not 
investigate  charges  against  Mr.  Powell; 
let  us  just  dethrone  him  and  sweep  the 
whole  mess  under  the  carpet"? 

Third,  and  most  important  of  all.  Why 
are  we  not  talking  about  real  reform? 
Why  do  we  not  consider  electing  com- 
mittee chairmen  from  the  top  three  rank- 
ing members  of  the  majority?  Why  do 
we  not  forbid  hiring  of  relatives — many 
of  us,  including  myself,  have  bills  in- 
troduced on  this  subject  which  are  be- 
fore c<Hnmittee  but  we  cannot  get  a 
hearing — or  why  do  we  not  at  least  forbid 
the  hiring  of  wives  of  Congressmen? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  appear  that  some 
Democratic  members  of  the  committee 
want  to  deal  with  their  political  prob- 
lem, which  is  Mr.  Powell,  rather  than 
deal  with  the  real  problem  of  adopting 
stringent  rules  of  ethics  for  Members  of 
Congress.  With  perhaps  a  few  excep- 
tions. Members  of  Congress  are  ethical 
and  honest  We  are  all  being  discredited 
but  not  just  by  the  actions  of  one  man 
We  are  being  tainted,  and  rightly  so  I 
believe,  by  oiir  unwillingness  to  enforce 
the  highest  ethical  standards  on  all  of 
our  Members.  The  blame  for  this  must 
necessarily  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
Democratic  majority  which  has  the  clear 
duty  to  act  and  has  refused  to. 

There  is  a  decided  possibility  that 
things  are  getting  too  hot  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  so  our  Thursday  morn- 
ing vote  will  be  put  aside  or  this  mo- 
tion will  not  be  offered.  The  Democratic 
leadership  should  cooperate  with  this 


move  by  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee Democrats.  Were  this  effort,  half- 
hearted though  it  is,  to  fizzle  now  the 
American  people  would  once  again  be 
confronted  with  the  callous  disregard  of 
the  Congress  for  doing  the  right  thing. 
This  must  necessarily  reflect  on  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  this  body. 
Time  aiul  time  again  we  see  examples  of 
laws  and  standards  which  are  rigidly  ap- 
plied to  the  general  public  but  then  are 
not  equally  applied  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  Democrats  do  not  follow 
through  on  this  proposal  they  will  most 
certainly  be  enhancing  the  growing  feel- 
ing in  America  for  disrespect  of  law  and 
order.  All  too  many  people  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  old  advice  to  a  Con- 
gressman that  "to  get  along  you  must 
go  along"  rules  our  conduct  here.  For- 
tunately, we  do  not  have  to  "go  along" 
and  I  for  one  will  not,  even  if  it  means 
joining  those  who  may  have  been  re- 
luctant or  negligent  in  the  past  or  may 
have  curious  motives  now. 

I  am  confident  Republicans  will  join 
any  movement  for  true  reform.  Several 
weeks  ago  our  minority  leader  called  for 
a  full  investigation  of  the  allegations 
against  Mr.  Powell.  Many  are  hesitant 
to  join  the  reluctant  reformers  who  have 
soiled  hands  themselves  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting minority  rights.  They  seem  to  be 
saying,  "Let's  not  Investigate  facts. 
That  might  Involve  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  require  modernizing  of 
House  rules  generally.  Let's  just  punish 
Powell.  He's  vulnerable."  Because 
"black  power"  has  been  mentioned  by 
these  so-called  reformers,  they  have  un- 
fortunately mixed  racism  with  reform 
that  should  include  all  Members  of  the 
House.  Yet  after  all  of  these  arguments 
have  been  made,  we  still  have  one  clear 
duty — strip  Congressman  E^v^tell  of  the 
power  which,  on  the  merits,  he  has  lost 
the  right  to  exercise  by  his  own  actions 
and  by  his  own  derelictions. 


September  20,  li  >€ 

The  material  follows: 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1965,  the  planning  and  research 
committee  of  the  House  Republican 
conference  Issued  a  white  paper  on 
Vietnam.  At  that  time  I  said  the  pur- 
pose of  the  report  was  to  present  a  clear 
perspective  on  the  i>ast  in  order  that 
right  decisions  might  be  made  in  the 
future. 

More  than  12  months  have  passed. 
The  Vietnam  conflict  has  now  become 
the  third  largest  war  In  U.S.  history. 
Again,  In  order  to  keep  the  perspective 
clear,  an  updated  version  of  last  year's 
study  is  being  issued  today.  It  is  enti- 
tled "The  United  States  and  the  War  in 
Vietnam."  It  is  factual  and  scholarly. 
I  have  requested  that  the  report,  along 
with  statements  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  tMr.  Ford],  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ijurd],  and 
myself  at  this  morning's  press  confer- 
ence, be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


(Congress  oT  the  United 
Conference.  House  of  ' 
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states,  Republican 
liepresentatl  ves  ] 
The  Unites  States  and  ti^e  Wab  In  Vietnam 

Conunlttee  on  Planning  and  Research: 
CHAU.C8  E.  GoosKU.  (Newl  York),  chairman; 
Cathebine  Mat  (Washintton).  Thomas  B. 
Curtis  (Missouri),  GLEirAim  P.  Ijpscomb 
(California) ,  Robert  H.  Michei.  (Illlnola) , 
ROBEBT  T.  STAfTOBD  (VerRiont).  Samttzx  L. 
DEvms  (Ohio).  William  JB.  (Bill)  Bbock 
(Tennessee).  | 

Chairman:  Melvin  R.    JfUMB  (Wisconsin). 

Vice  ChMirman:  WilliaiDC.  Cbamsb  (Flor- 
ida). 

Secretary:  Richabo  H.  FtUT  (Virginia) . 

Chairman,  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee;  Bob  WIlson  (CaUfomla). 

Banking  Republican,  Rules  Committee: 
H.  AiXEN  Smith   ( Calif  orpAa) . 

Minority  Leader:  GeraUd  R.  Ford  (Michi- 
gan). 

Minority  Whip:  Les  Abends  (Illinois). 

Chairman,  Republican  Policy  Committee: 
John  J.  Rhodes  (Arizona) .; 

Chairman,  Committee  ^n  Planning  and 
Research:  Charles  E.  Gocdell  (New  York). 

Research  Director:  WlWam  B.  Prender- 
gast.  I 

rOREWOl  ■ 

One  year  ago  the  Comiuttee  on  Planning 
and  Research  of  the  Republican  Conference 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  Issued  a 
study  entitled  "Vietnam;:  Some  Neglected 
Aspects  of  the  Historical  Record." 

This  revised  and  updat«d  edition  of  the 
study  has  been  prepared  to  take  account  of 
the  drastic  change  In  the  role  of  the  United 
States  In  the  conflict  in  the  past  year.  It  Is 
being  Issued  at  the  time  When  the  size  of  the 
American  troop  commltmttit  to  Vietnam  has 
reached  the  maximum  l4vel  of  American 
troop  strength  committed  in  Korea  In  the 
1950'8,  when  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  the  third  biggest  war  in 
our  nation's  history,  and  ais  the  flames  of  war 
are  spreading  ominously  ftito  Thailand. 

The  study  has  been  reMsed  to  take  Into 
account  these  significant  developments  as 
well  as  the  Administration's  revision  during 
the  past  year  of  Its  explaitation  of  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam,  emphasizing  the 
SEATO  Agreement  as  the  ^ason  for  its  pres- 
ent actions  In  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  this  il9w  edition  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  orlglqal  report — to  show 
how  the  nation  arrived  at  the  present  crisis 
and  to  evaluate  past  policy.  A  clear  perspec- 
tive on  the  past  helps  tt)Ward  making  the 
right  decisions  In  the  future. 

<Ma»iJn  rI  SPobd, 

Itfinority  Leader. 
Melvik  ^L  Laibd, 
Chairman,  Reputiican  Conference. 
Chables  !£.  Goodell. 
ChairmttH.  Committed  on  Planning  and 
Research. 

Septkmbeb  20,  1966. 
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The  Involvement  of  the 'United  States  In 
Vietnam  after  World  War  tl  began  with  the 
decision  of  the  Truman  'Administration  to 
provide  economic  and  military  aid  In  May 

1950.1  I  I 

'The  State  Department  has  Issued  three 
useful  documents  on  Vietiiam: 

"A  Threat  to  Peace"  (Dqpt.  of  State  Publi- 
cation 7308,  December  1961)  referred  to  here- 
in as  "A  Threat";  "Aggression  from  the 
North"  (Dept.  of  State  Publication  7839, 
February  19B1)  referred  to  herein  as  "Ag- 
gression"; "Why  Vletnanft"  (August  1965). 
A  handy  compilation  of  speeches  and  docu- 
ments has  been  prepared  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  "Background 
lafonnation  ReUtlng  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
Vietnam"  (ad  Revised  Edition.  March  1966) 
herein  referred  to  as  "Backgraund.' 


A  fragile  peace  wbs  broo^t  to  Vietnam  by 
the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954,  partitioning 
Vietnam  Into  a  Communl£t  North  and  a  non- 
Oommunlst  South.  Contrary  to  most  expec- 
tations. South  Vietnam  survived.  Indeed, 
with  generous  aid  from  the  United  States,  It 
achieved  what  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  called  a  near  miracle  between  1954 
and  I960.  Secretary  McNamara  spoke  of  the 
history  of  South  Vietnam  In  this  period  as  a 
"success  story." 

When  President  Elsenhower  left  office, 
there  was  no  crisis  in  South  Vietnam.  There 
were  problems,  arising  particularly  from  a 
renewal  of  sporadic  guerrilla  activity  by  the 
Vietcong.  The  dimensions  of  the  problems 
then  compared  with  the  present  situation 
can  be  gauged  from  these  facts: 

1.  In  1960,  there  were  fewer  than  700 
American  military  personnel  stationed  in 
South  Vietnam  to  train  South  Vletnameae; 
today  (late  August  1966)  300,000  American 
troops  are  there  to  fight. 

2.  In  1960,  there  were  5,000-6.000  Vietcong 
regulars  In  South  Vietnam;  today  282,000 
enemy  troops  are  there  .- 

3.  In  1960,  no  Americans  had  been  killed 
In  combat;  as  of  August  20,  1966,  4,832  have 
been  killed  and  almost  27.000  have  been 
wounded,  taken  prisoner  or  are  missing. 

4.  In  1960,  and  in  1962,  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  of  South  Vietnam  was 
under  the  control  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government;  today  it  is  about  30  per  cent 
or  less. 

5.  In  1960.  the  cost  of  aiding  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  United  States  was  $250  mlUion — 
72  per  cent  of  It  economic  aid;  as  of  the 
spring  of  1966,  It  was  more  than  $13  billion 
on  an  annual  basis,  of  which  less  than  3  per 
cent  was  economic  aid.* 

C.  In  1960,  2,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
were  killed  or  kidnapped  by  the  Viet  Cong; 
in  1965.  14,673  were  the  victims  of  a  similar 
fate.« 

7.  In  1960.  the  physical  volume  of  exports 
from  South  Vietnam  (a  good  barometer  of 
economic  atctivlty)  had  dropped  to  46  per 
cent  of  the  1960  level  of  exports.'' 

President  Truman  and  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  American  military  personnel  to 
Vietnam  solely  as  advisors.  During  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  American  airmen  be- 
gan to  participate  In  combat.  In  1965.  Amer- 
ican ground  forces  began  to  fight.  This 
commitment  of  American  troops  to  combat 
was  the  decision  of  President  Johnson.  It 
was    not   forced   upon   him   by  the   SEATO 


•Vletoong  strength  In  1960  extrapolated 
from  figures  given  tn  "A  Threat,"  pp.  9-10. 
Present  strength  reported  by  Department  of 
Defense,  New  York  Times,  August  10,  1966. 

*  "Background."  p.  289.  Determining  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  Involves  difficult 
accounting  problems.  In  tislng  the  figure  of 
more  than  $13  billion,  we  rely  on  Secretary 
McNamara's  estimate  of  May  11,  1966  that 
"the  Incremental  costs  of  the  war  are  on  the 
order  of  $12  billion  a  year  at  the  present 
time."  and  that  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam amounts  to  "about  $795  million  In  the 
ciirrent  fiscal  year."  (Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Hearings.  Foreign  Assist- 
ance 1966.  p.  672.)  Economic  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  came  to  $590  million  In  fiscal  year 
1966.  McNamara's  estimate  Is  close  to  the 
$13.7  billion  estimate  of  military  costs  by 
expert  accountants  outside  the  Defense  De- 
partment. (WllUam  Bowen,  "The  Vietnam 
War:  A  Cost  Accounting,"  Fortune,  April 
1966.)  This  article  predicts  a  cost  of  $19.3 
billion  annually  when  American  forces  In 
Vietnam  Increase  to  400.000. 

*  "A  Threat,"  p.  13;  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Hearings  Supplemental 
Foreign  Assistance.  January  ae-February  9, 
1966,  p.  128. 

*  IntematlMial  kfonetary  "Fund,  Interna- 
tional Financial  Statistics,  VoL  ZIX,  no.  8 
(August  1966),  p.  MM. 


T^vaty  or  by  any  other  obligation  entered 
into  by  an  earlier  admlnistratioiii.  Under  the 
Jolinson  Administration.  American  forces 
have  begun  to  assume  the  major  part  of  the 
burden  of  fighting  the  Oommunlste  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  policy  of  the  current  Administration 
has  been  uncertain  and  subject  to  abrupt 
change.  The  objective  of  the  United  States 
In  Vietnam  has  become  clouded.  By  propcs- 
ing  the  Geneva  Agreements  as  a  basis  for 
peace  and  by  refusing  to  reveal  its  attitude 
toward  the  proposed  coalition  government 
Including  Communists  for  South  Vietnam, 
the  Administration  leaves  dangerously  ob- 
scure the  minimum  peace  terms  which  It 
wlU  Insist  on.  Is  it  wilUngto  accept  in  Viet- 
nam the  kind  of  settlement  reached  after 
World  War  n  for  the  satellite  states  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  in  1962  for  Laos? 

To  what  degree  miscalculation  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  brought  about  the  present  war, 
no  one  can  be  sure.  Miscalculation  must 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  failure  to  nuitch 
words  with  deeds  throvighout  the  Geneva 
negotiations  of  1961-62  over  Laos,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  support  from  the  Diem  regime, 
by  the  1964  campaign  oratory  of  President 
Johnson  promising  that  American  boys 
would  not  be  sent  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian 
boys  should  do. 

The  Administration  has  consistently  held 
off  needed  military  action  until  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  reached  a  state  <rf  acute 
deterioration.  It  has  faUed  to  use  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  nation  In  the  conflict. 

The  Administration  has  not  told  the 
American  people  the  truth  about  the 
military  situation  In  Vietnam,  about  the 
mission  of  American  tro<q>s,  about  war  costs, 
about  casualties,  about  peace  feelers.  This 
studied  deception  strikes  at  the  vitals  of  the 
system  of  popular  government. 

The  result  of  President  Johnson's  policies 
In  Vietnam,  according  to  leading  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  has  been  a  stalemate  with 
neither  victory  nor  a  satisfactory  peace  in 
prospect.  Secretary  McNamara,  usually  the 
optimist,  assesses  the  present  situation  in 
the  words,  "We  have  stopped  losing  the  war." 
and  David  Bell,  until  recently  AID  Director, 
says  there  has  not  been  "significant  progress 
for  the  last  3  or  4  years"  In  establishing 
security  and  economic  progress  in  the  areas 
In  which  the  Vietcong  exercise  some 
influence. 

X.   THE     TBITMAN     ADUINISTBATTON 

■nie  involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
the  struggle  In  Vietnam  that  followed  World 
War  U  dates  from  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion. It  began  with  a  decision  announced 
by  Secretary  Achesoa  on  May  8.  1950,  to 
send  "economic  and  military  equipment  to 
the  Associated  States  of  Indochina  and  to 
France  In  order  to  assist  them  In  restoring 
stablUty  and  permitting  these  states  to 
pursue  their  peaceful  and  democratic 
development." 

The  decision  to  aid  the  French  In  Vietnam 
was  taken  after  the  faU  of  China  to  the  Com- 
munists when  the  Truman  administration 
moved  tardily  to  apply  a  policy  of  oontain- 
ment  to  some  parte  of  Asia. 

Aid  to  Vietnam  under  tiiat  policy  Implied 
no  commitment  to  put  more  than  arms  and 
equipment  and  dollars  into  the  conflict.  This 
was  clear  from  the  autikorltative  statement 
of  the  Truman  administratloo's  AaUttc  policy 
given  by  Secretary  Acheson  on  January  12. 
1950.  The  mild  and  equivocal  warning  which 
Mr.  Acheson  gave  to  the  Asiatic  aggressors  in 
that  speech  drew  a  line  in  the  Paclflc  Ocean 
marking  the  outermost  limits  of  the  defense 
perimeter  of  the  United  States.  The  Islands 
east  of  that  line  were  said  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  this  country  and,  Mr.  Acheson 
ImpUed,  would  be  defended  by  the  United 
States  by  force.  The  Aaiatic  mainland,  In- 
cluding Indochina  (and  Korea)  lay  beyond 
the  defense  perimeter  where,  according  to 
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Secretary  Acheaon,  an  attack  should  b«  mat 
by  action  of  the  United  NaUona.* 

Although  the  policy  enunciated  In  January 
waa  reveraed  in  Korea  fl  montha  later  by  the 
commitment  at  Amarlcaa  forcea  In  warfare, 
the  Truman  adminlatratlon  never  conaldered 
proYldlng  manpower  In  Indochina.  In  fact. 
It  twice  rebullad  ^^Mala  from  the  French  for 
a  pledge  of  air  and  naval  support  in  the  event 
that  the  Chineae  Communists  provided  man- 
power  for  the  conflict  in  Indochina.'  In 
response  to  such  appeals,  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  said  only  that  Chineae 
Communist  aggression  In  southeast  Asia 
"would  require  the  meet  urgent  and  earnest 
consideration  by  the  United  Nations." 

Involvement  In  a  costly  war  in  Korea  did 
not.  however,  prevent  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration from  supiplying  substantial  aid  to  save 
Indochina  from  Communist  conquest.  Ap- 
proximately $376  mllUon  of  mUitary  and 
economic  assistance  was  channeled  to  south- 
east Asia  by  the  American  taxpayer  through 
fiscal  year  1963. 

In  August  of  1S50,  an  American  military 
assistance  advisory  group  of  36  personnel  waa 
sent  to  Indochina  to  advise  on  the  use  of 
American  equipment. 

Despite  this  assistance,  the  sltuatim  of 
the  French  and  their  native  forces  continued 
to  deteriorate.  When  President  Truman  left 
the  White  House,  aU  of  Vietnam  abo^e  the 
17th  parallel  except  Hanoi,  a  narrow  corridor 
connecting  to  a  coastal  strip  around  Hai- 
phong, and  a  part  of  the  northeastern  T'al 
Highlands  were  under  control  of  the  C«nmu- 
nlst  Viet  Mlnh.  In  addition,  Viet  Mlnh 
forces  were  in  effective  control  of  large  areas 
south  of  the  17th  parallel — the  central  high- 
lands and  the  tip  of  the  Camau  Peninsula, 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  country, 
n.  TKX  nsKifRowxa  administratiok 

President  Elsenhower  continued  the  pro- 
gram of  military  and  economic  aid  to  France 
and  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina  at 
levels  set  by  the  prevloiis  administration  un- 
til the  fall  of  1963.«  In  September  1863, 
increased  aid  of  9385  mUUon  through  1954 
was  promised  by  the  United  States  after  two 
modifications  of  French  policy  had  been  de- 
cided on — both  of  them  measures  designed  to 
avert  impending  disaster. 

Under  the  twin  pressures  of  military  re- 
verses in  Indochina  and  the  prodding  of  the 
United  States.  Prance  agreed  on  July  3,  1963. 
to  take  steps  "to  complete  the  Independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Associated  States  •  •  • 
within  the  French  Union."  Although  France, 
in  1949,  by  the  Elysee  Agreement  had  con- 
ferred a  measure  of  self-government  on  the 
Associated  States  of  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia, too  little  was  given  to  satisfy  the 
thirst  for  Independence.  Secretary  DuUea, 
hailing  the  belated  French  decision  of  July 
1953,  said,  "The  peoples  of  these  countries 
needed  something  of  their  own  for  which  to 
fight."  »  There  was  hope  that  the  war,  even 
at  this  late  date,  could  be  cleansed  of  the 
appearance  of  colonialism  and  would  no 
longer  seem  to  Asiatics  to  be  an  effort  by 
France  to  hold  on  to  her  possessions. 

The  second  significant  decision  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Navarre  plan— «  plan  of  ag- 
grenive  military  acUon  with  increased 
French  and  native  forces. 

With  these  two  conditions  realised — a 
promise  of  independence  for  Indochina  and 
the  dedalon  to  intensify  the  military  effort — 
the  Baenhower  administration  increaaed 
American  aaaUtance. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Korean  armls- 
ttce  on  JtUy  37,  1953.  keeping  the  Chineae 


•Department  of  SUte  Bulletin,  January 
23  and  Uarcb  37, 1960. 

'New  York  TUnea.  September  14.  IWI; 
January  14,  January  28, 1952. 

*  "Baokground,"  p.  S4. 

*  New  York  Tlmaa,  Jiily  18, 19M. 


Communlata  from  active  military  participa- 
tion in  Indochina  became  one  of  the  con- 
cema  of  American  policymakers.  On  the  day 
of  the  armlattce,  the  18  members  of  the 
United  Nattona  that  had  helped  to  defend 
South  Korea  laaued  a  joint  warning  against 
Chinese  Communist  action  In  southeast 
Aala.>*  On  September  2,  Secretary  DuUes 
warned  that  such  aggression  in  Indochina 
"could  not  occur  without  grave  consequences 
which  might  not  be  confined  to  Indo- 
china." " 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  as  the  French  sit- 
uation became  desperate,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  sought  to  persuade  other  na- 
tions with  interests  In  southeast  Asia  to  en- 
gage In  a  joint  undertaking  to  stave  off  col- 
lapse. On  April  4,  President  Elsenhower 
sent  a  letter  to  Winston  Churchill  suggesting 
"united  action"  on  the  part  of  the  United 
St&tee,  England,  France,  the  Associated 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines.  "The  coalition,"  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower wrote  "must  be  strong  and  must  be 
willing  to  join  the  fight  if  necessary." 

If  the  forces  of  the  United  States  were  sent 
to  southeast  Asia,  the  President  made  It  clear 
that  they  woiild  go  principally  for  purposes 
other  than  ground  warfare.  He  told  Church- 
ill, "I  do  not  envisage  the  need  of  any  ap- 
preciable ground  forces  on  your  or  our  part." 
Shortly  thereafter,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Oruenther  at  NATO,  President  Eisenhower 
reaffirmed  his  intention  to  avoid  commitment 
of  American  forces  to  ground  warfare,  writ- 
ing, "Additlonpi  ground  forces  should  come 
from  Asiatic  and  European  troope  already  in 
the  region."  " 

On  June  11,  1964,  SecreUry  Dulles.  In  a 
speech  delivered  at  Los  Angeles,  detailed 
the  conditions  under  which  the  United 
States  would  have  considered  additional  help 
to  the  French:  (1)  a  request  for  assistance 
from  the  states  fighting   the  Communists: 

(2)  clear  assurance  (from  France)  of  com- 
plete independence  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam;  (3)  an  Indication  of  concern  and 
support  on  the  part  of  the  Umted  Nations; 

(4)  assurance  of  collective  action  by  other 
nations  along  with  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  a  guarantee  that  France  would  not  with- 
draw from  the  conflict  once  a  further  com- 
mitment was  extended  by  others. 

The  last  two  conditions  laid  down  by 
Secretary  Dulles  were  the  decisive  obstacles 
to  the  formulation  of  any  plan  for  interven- 
tion. Negotiations  to  bring  about  the  for- 
mation of  a  coalition  of  nations  to  support 
the  French  failed  because  England  was  un- 
willing to  participate  and  because  France 
was  unwllUng  to  continue  a  fight  which 
had  cost  more  than  140,000  French  casual- 
ties. 

The  Geneva  Conference  of  19S4 
In  these  clrcumstancea  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference opened.  On  Uay  8 — the  eve  of  the 
negotiations  on  Indochina  and  of  the  fall 
of  Dlen  Blen  Phu — Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  other  leading  Demo- 
crats Issued  iU -timed  statements  condemn- 
ing administration  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
on  vague  grounds.  The  New  York  Tlmea  on 
May  7,  under  the  headline,  "Democrats  Open 
All-Out  Assault  on  Administration  Foreign 
Policy,"  reported: 

"An  all-out  Democratic  attack  on  the 
Elsenhower  administration's  foreign  policy, 
the  first  such  attack  since  the  President  took 
office,  was  opened  tonight. 

"The  effect  was  to  put  the  administration 
on  dual  notice  (1)  that  the  bipartisanship 
of  the  last  16  months  was  breaking  up  and 

(3)  that  the  congressional  Democrats  could 
not  be  counted  upon  for  unquestioning 
general  support  in  the  field  of  world  affairs." 
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The  article  quoted  Mr.  Johnson  as  saying: 

"It  is  apparent  only  that  American  foreign 
policy  has  never  in  all  its  history  suffered 
such  a  stunning  reversal. 

"We  have  been  caught  bluffing  by  our  ene- 
mies. Our  friends  and  allies  are  frightened 
and  wondering,  as  we  do,  where  we  are 
headed. 

"We  stand  in  clear  danger  of  being  left 
naked  and  alone  in  a  hostile  world." 

Despite  this  effort  by  the  loyal  opposition 
to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  as  the  critical  Geneva 
Conference  opened,  the  United  States  at- 
tempted to  salvage  what  could  be  saved. 

Representatives  of  nine  goverimients  as- 
sembled at  Geneva  to  ring  down  the  curtain 
on  the  French  empire  in  Asia — Great  Bri- 
tain, the  Soviet  Union,  France,  Communist 
China,  the  United  States,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  (north),  the  State  oi 
Vietnam  (south),  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
Three  similar  armistice  agreements  were 
concluded  relating  to  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  and  a  declaration  was  issued. 

Besides  stipulations  on  the  cessation  cr 
hostilities  and  pledges  against  resumption. 
the  armistice  agreements  provided  for  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  and  prohibited  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  the  two  parts  of  Vie««iam 
from  joining  any  military  alliance  or  grant- 
ing military  bases  to  foreign  powers. 

The  Geneva  Agreements  in  effect  recognized 
as  Communist  territory  Vietnam  north  of  the 
17th  parallel  and  two  provinces  in  north- 
eastern Laos — Phongsaly  and  Sam-Neua. 

Presenting  the  agreements  to  the  French 
Parliament.  Premier  Mendes-France  char- 
acterized them  as  "cruel  because  they  sanc- 
tion cruel  facts."  They  refiected,  he  declared, 
"losses  already  suffered  or  made  Inevitable  by 
the  military  situation."  " 

If  anything,  the  territorial  settlement 
reached  at  Geneva  was  better  than  the  non- 
Communist  nations  deserved  on  the  basis  oi 
the  existing  military  situation. 

Vietnam,  n<Mrth  of  the  17th  parallel,  had 
already  been  almost  totally  occupied  by  the 
Viet  Mlnh  forces.  The  treaty  iMrovlsions 
formalized  this  conquest,  but  they  also  re- 
quired the  Viet  Mlnh  to  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam,  vast  areas  of  which  were  under 
their  control.  Some  80,000  to  90,000  Viet 
Mlnh  troope  were  moved  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  execution  of  the  agreement.' 
Perhaps  6,000  to  6,000  melted  into  the  ci- 
vilian popxilation  and  remained  in  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement." 

The  territorial  arrangements  contained  in 
the  agreements  were,  on  their  face,  tempo- 
rary. North  and  South  Vietnam  were  os- 
tensibly established  for  primarily  military 
reasons  as  zones  for  the  orderly  liquidation 
of  hoatllltlee  and  the  beginning  of  peaceful 
reconstruction . 

The  armistice  agreement  relating  to  Viet- 
nam reads  that  the  17th  parallel  "should 
not  in  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  constituting 
a  political  or  territorial  boundary."  The 
conference  declaration  envisaged  the  reimifi- 
catlon  of  Vietnam,  providing  for  the  selection 
of  a  government  for  the  entire  cotmtry  by 
free   general   elections   to   be   held   In  1956. 

Similarly,  the  assignment  of  two  nortb- 
eajstem  provinces  of  Laos  as  sanctuaries  Iot 
troops  of  the  Conununist  Pathet  Lao  not 
wishing  to  be  demobilized  was,  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  temporary — "pending  a 
political  settlement." 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  any  of  the 
three  treaties  concluded  at  Geneva  nor  the 
conference  declaration.  Nor  did  South 
Vietnam. 


»  New  York  Tlmea,  July  23,  1964. 

<•  "Aggression."  p.  36. 

>^  Bernard  B.  Fall.  "How  the  French  Got 
Out  of  Vietnam."  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
May  6,  1966,  p.  113. 
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At  Geneva  the  United  &  t&tes  Issued  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  pledgiag  not  to  use  fcwce 
to  disturb  the  agreements  KaA  warning  that 
renewed  aggression  In  vlotation  of  the  agree- 
ments would  be  viewed  a^  a  threat  to  Inter- 
national peace  and  security.  At  the  same 
time  President  Eisenhowtr  announced  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  lestabllsh  collective 
defense  against  Commu^t  aggression  In 
southeast  Asia. 

The  attitude  of  the  '  U.S.  Government 
toward  Geneva  was  summarized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, "The  agreement  Contains  features 
which  we  do  not  like,  but  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  how  they  work  in  practice."  » 

The  chief  flaw  of  the  lOieneva  settlement 
lay  In  provisions  relating  to  the  Interna- 
tional Control  CommlsslotiE,  set  up  to  super- 
vise the  execution  of  th«  agreements.  "Rie 
ConunLsslons.  composed  of  representatives  of 
Canada,  India,  and  Poland,  could  act  only 
by  unanimous  vote  in  cates  Involving  viola- 
tions of  the  territory  covjared  by  the  agree- 
ments. A  veto  in  the  huids  of  a  Commu- 
nist representative  was  ui  Instrument  for 
sabotage. 

Reaction  to  (t^eva 

The  negotiations  at  oineva  produced  a 
flood  of  criticism  of  the  Blsenhower  admin- 
istration's foreign  pcdicy. 

Tet  all  of  the  critics  j^tly  opposed  the 
only  step  which  remained  to  undo  the  Com- 
munist conquest  in  Indodhlna — the  commit- 
ment of  American  troobs  to  a  long  and 
costly  war.  General  Rldgway  estimated 
that  5  to  10  American  conlbat  divisions  would 
have  been  required  at  the  outset  to  win 
such  a  war." 

Critic  Mike  Mansfuxq  said,  "Almost  all 
opinions  converged  on  on^  point:  The  United 
States  should  not  become  involved  alone  in 


ina. 


At  another 


>r  of  Intervention 
I  think  it  would 

worst  thing  that 
States  would  be 

ne  in  Indochina 


a  shooting  war  in  Indoc] 
time,  he  said: 

"No,  I  was  never  In  fa< 
and  I  am  opposed  to  it  no 
be  suicidal.    I  believe 
could  happen  to  the  Unl 
to  have  our  forces  Inte: 
and  then  bog  down  In  tlie  jungles  there."  " 

Senator  John  F.  Kenne^f  said : 

"I  am  frankly  of  the  belief  that  no  amount 
of  American  military  assistance  in  Indochina 
can  conquer  an  enemy  vfblch  is  everywhere 
and  at  the  same  time  noWbere,  an  enemy  of 
the  people  which  has  the  sympathy  and 
covert  support  of  the  people  •  •  •.  I  do 
sot  think  Indochina  can  pe  saved  unless  the 
other  Asiatic  nations  *  |'  *  are  willing  to 
take  their  fair  part  In  the  struggle  •  •  •. 
For  the  United  States  to  intervene  unilater- 
ally and  to  send  troops  into  the  most  dllBcult 
terrain  In  the  world,  wlt^  the  Chinese  able 
to  pour  In  unlimited  manpower,  would  mean 
that  we  would  face  a  siti^iition  which  would 
be  more  difficult  than  evm  that  encountered 
in  Korea.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  hope- 
less situation."  » 

Senator  Bstes  Kefauve^  had  this  to  say: 

"But  if  the  decision  Is  Do  be  made  to  inter- 
vene, I  say  this  Nation  needs  more  than  the 
help  of  Great  Britain,  ol  Australia,  of  New 
Zealand,  and  of  France.  It  must  have  the 
moral  and  physical  support,  in  addition  to 
the  Philippines  and  Thailand,  of  Burma,  In- 
donesia, Ceylon,  Pakistan,  and  if  not  the 
help,  at  least  the  understanding  of  India."  " 

Senator  HuBDtr  HumwIbet  said,  "We  have 
had  our  bluff  called  two  qr  three  times  In  the 
last  month.     We   have   been   defeated    at 
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Geneva."  Somewhat  llloglcally.  since  he  op- 
posed military  Intervention  by  the  United 
States,  Senator  Hoicphret  attributed  the  de- 
feat at  Geneva  to  cuts  made  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  In  the  defense  budget.^ 

The  critics  were  not  in  agreement  on  the 
basis  for  their  attacks  on  the  administration. 
Adlai  Stevenson  thought  the  United  States 
was  too  rigid  and  inflexible  In  negotiations.^' 
Mike  Mansfield  thought  the  United  States 
should  not  have  negotiated  at  all  but  should 
have  stayed  away  from  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference," ignoring  the  fact  that  such  pro- 
visions as  that  permitting  Vietnamese  who 
wished  to  escajie  Communist  control  to  move 
to  South  Vietnam  were  the  result  of  the  bar- 
gaining effort  of  the  representatives  of  this 
Nation. 

Finally,  the  critics  undermined  their  case 
by  conceding  that  the  war  in  Indochina  was 
lost  because  of  French  colonialism  and  not 
because  of  anything  the  United  States  did 
or  failed  to  do.  Adial  Stevenson  made  the 
point  when  he  declared,  "Had  France  •  •  • 
granted  genuine  Independence  in  orderly, 
sincere  stages  to  Vietnam,  there  very  likely 
would  have  been  no  war  in  Indochina." 
The  disputed  election  of  1956 

The  final  declaration  issued  at  Geneva  in 
1954  (subscribed  to  by  neither  the  United 
States  nor  South  Vietnam)  called  for  free 
elections  to  unify  aU  of  Vietnam  in  1956. 
Recently  Senator  Fulbright  and  others  have 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  election  was  not 
held. 

At  Geneva  the  representatives  of  what  was 
to  be  South  Vietnam  "vainly  protested 
against  the  partition  of  the  country  sind 
against  the  principle  of  general  elections 
being  agreed  upon  when  more  than  half  of 
the  voters  wotild  be  north  of  the  17th  par- 
allel. It  vainly  asked  that  the  whole  terri- 
tory and  population  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Nations  until  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  and  security  would 
permit  the  holding  of  really  free  general 
elections."  »* 

The  reasons  for  the  refusal  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  acquiesce  in  the  holding  of  the  elec- 
tion were  stated  by  Prime  Minister  Diem  on 
July  16, 1956: 

"We  did  not  sign  the  Geneva  agreements. 
We  are  not  bound  in  any  way  by  these  agree- 
ments entered  Into  against  the  wUl  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Our  policy  is  a  policy  of 
peace,  but  nothing  will  divert  us  from  our 
goal:  the  unity  of  our  country — a  unity  in 
freedom  and  not  In  slavery. 

"We  do  not  reject  the  principle  of  elec- 
tions as  a  peaceful  and  democratic  means 
to  achieve  unity.  But  elections  can  be  one 
of  the  foundations  of  true  democracy  only 
on  the  condition  that  they  are  absolutely 
free.  And  we  shall  be  skeptical  about  the 
possibility  of  achieving  the  conditions  of 
free  elections  in  the  north  under  the  regime 
of  oppression  carried  on  by  the  Vietminh."  » 

There  was  clearly  no  legal  obligation  on 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  final  declaration.  The 
position  of  South  Vietnam  on  this  point 
was  sustained  by  the  United  Kingdom,  one 
of  the  co-chairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
in  the  following  statement: 

"Her  Majesty's  government  has  always  re- 
garded it  as  desirable  that  these  elections 
should  be  held  and  has  advised  the  Gov- 
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emment  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  en- 
ter Into  consultations  with  tbe  Vletminh 
authorities  in  order  to  Insure  that  all  the 
necessary  conditions  obtained  for  a  free  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will  as  a  preliininary 
to  holding  free  general  elections  by  secret 
ballot.  Nevertheless,  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment does  not  agree  that  (South  Vietnam) 
Is  legaUy  obliged  to  foUow  the  course:  •  •  • 
It  may  be  recaUed  that  at  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
china •  •  •  the  Vietnamese  Government 
formally  protested  'against  the  hasty  con- 
clusions of  the  Armistice  Agreemeata  by  the 
French  and  Vletminh  high  commands  only' 
*  *  *  and  'against  the  fact  that  the  French 
high  command  was  pleased  to  take  the  right, 
without  a  preliminary  agreement  of  the  dele- 
gation of  (South  Vietnam),  to  set  the  date 
of  future  elections.'  "  =» 

Among  the  staunchest  opponents  of  the 
holding  of  the  1956  election  was  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts.  He  is- 
sued "a  plea  that  the  United  States  never 
give  its  approval  to  the  early  nationwide  elec- 
tions called  for  by  the  Geneva  Agreement  of 
1954.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  free 
Vietnam  was  a  party  to  that  agreement — 
and  neither  the  United  States  nor  free  Viet- 
nam is  ever  going  to  be  a  party  to  an  elec- 
tion obviously  stacked  and  subverted  in  ad- 
vance, urged  upon  \is  by  those  who  have  al- 
ready broken  their  own  pledges  under  the 
agreement  they  now  seek  to  enforce."  ** 

Even  Hans  Morgenthau  spoke  against  ac- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
declaration  relating  to  elections : 

"Free  elections  are  very  subtle  Instruments 
which  require  a  dedication  to  certain  moral 
values  and  the  existence  of  certain  moral 
conditions  which  are  by  no  means  prevalent 
throughout  the  world,  and  certainly  not 
prevalent  in  either  North  or  South  Viet- 
nam." * 

Conditions  in  South  Vietnam,  1954-60 

As  South  Vietnam  began  its  existence,  the 
prospects  for  its  survival  were  minimal.  In- 
dependence was  thrust  upon  a  people  wltii- 
out  political  experience  and  without  political 
leadership.  It  had  no  sense  of  nationhood. 
It  had  no  industry.  And,  by  the  Geneva 
declaration.  It  seemed  doomed  to  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Communist  rulers  of  North 
Vietnam  In  2  years. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  facing  the  newly 
selected  Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  were 
outlined  by  one  observer  in  these  words: 

"The  circumstances  under  which  the  man 
came  to  power  were  unbelievable.  He  faced 
the  opposition  of  the  Communists  •  •  •  he 
also  had  to  deal  with  the  open  hostility  of 
French  military  men  and  the  remnants  of 
the  French  colonial  service,  who  regarded 
him  as  anti-French,  and  who  expected  him  to 
last  only  a  few  weeks  at  the  most.  Then,  as 
a  consequence  of  a  provision  of  the  Geneva 
accords,  authorizing  free  movement  between 
the  north  and  south  zones  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, more  than  850,000  refugees  came  into 
South  Vietnam  from  the  Communist  North 
Vietnam  during  the  next  300  days,  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  boused.  In  addition,  he 
found  that  his  'full  powers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary,' an  extraordinary  grant  which  Bao  Dal 
had  conceded  him  as  a  condition  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  office,  existed  principally  on 
paper."  =■ 

Yet  when  the  Elsenhower  administration 
left  office.  South  Vietnam  had  a  stable  and 
established  government. 
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senator  John  F.  Kennedy  called  the  derel- 
opooMit  "»  near  mlntde."  In  hla  book. 
"Strategy  of  Peace."  publlahed  In  1900,  he 
nld: 

"In  what  everyone  thought  was  the  hour  of 
total  CommunUt  triumph,  we  saw  a  near 
miracle  take  place  .  .  .  Today  that  brave  lit- 
tle state  (South  Vietnam)  is  working  In  free 
and  friendly  association  with  the  United 
States,  whose  economic  and  military  aid  has, 
In  conditions  of  Independence,  proved  ef- 
fective." " 

Senator  ICiKa  ICAMsnxLD,  on  February  30, 
1960,  reported  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Department  Organization 
and  Public  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

"By  any  measure  Vietnam  has  made  great 
progress  under  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in 
the  Improvement  of  Internal  security,  in  the 
creation  of  the  forms  and  institutions  of 
popularly  responsible  government  where  be- 
fore few  existed,  and  In  the  advancement  of 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Vietnam.  The 
U.S.  aid  program  has  been  an  important  fac- 
tor In  that  progress.  It  is  still  an  important 
factor."  " 

The  State  Department's  white  paper  of  De- 
cember 1901,  "A  Threat  to  the  Peace,"  con- 
tains the  following  analysis  of  progiess  In 
South  Vietnam: 

"The  years  1956  to  1960  produced  some- 
thing close  to  an  economic  nxiracle  in  South 
Vietnam.  Food  production  rose  an  average 
of  7  percent  a  year  and  prewar  levels  were 
achieved  and  passed.  Wtdle  per  capita  food 
production  in  the  north  was  10  percent  lower 
in  1960  than  it  had  been  in  1956.  it  was  20 
percent  higher  In  the  south.  The  output  of 
textiles  In  the  south  Jumped  In  only  1  year 
from  68  million  meters  (in  1958)  to  83  mil- 
lion meters.  Sugar  production  in  the  same 
1-year  span  Increased  more  than  100  percent, 
from  25,000  metric  tons  to  58.000  metric  tons. 

"Despite  the  vastly  larger  industrial  plant 
inherited  by  the  north  when  Vietnam  was 
partitioned,  gross  national  product  is  con- 
siderably larger  in  the  south.  In  196C  It  was 
estimated  at  tllO  per  person  in  the  sov  th  and 
$70  In  the  north.  Foreigners  who  have  visited 
both  north  and  south  testify  to  the  higher 
living  standards  and  much  greater  availabil- 
ity of  consumer  goods  in  the  latter. 

"The  record  of  South  Vietnam  In  these  re- 
cent years  is  written  in  services  and  in  im- 
proved welfare  as  well  as  in  cold  economic  in- 
dexes. A  massive  resettlement  program  ef- 
fectively integrated  the  900.000  refugees  from 
the  north  into  the  economic  and  social  fabric 
of  the  south.  An  agrarian  reform  program 
was  designed  to  give  300,000  tenant  farmers 
a  ciiance  to  buy  the  land  they  work  for  a 
modest  price.  Under  the  Oovemment's  agri- 
cultural credit  program  aimed  at  freeing  the 
farmers  from  the  hsmds  of  usurers,  loans  to 
peasant  families  Increased  fivefold  between 
1957  and  1969. 

"Thousands  of  new  schoolrooms  were  built 
and  the  elementary  school  population  in 
South  Vietnam  increased  from  400,000  In 
1966  to  1,600,000  in  1960.  A  rural  health 
program  installed  simple  disr>en8arlee  In  half 
of  South  Vietnam's  6.000  villages  and  ham- 
lets. An  elaborate  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram was  launched  to  rid  Vietnam  of  Its 
most  important  Infectioxis  disease.  Doctors 
and  nurses  went  Into  training  in  South 
Vietnam  and  abroad  to  serve  their  people's 
health  needs. 

"This  Is  a  part,  a  very  small  part,  of  the 
setting  against  which  the  Viet  Cong  launched 
their  campaign  of  armed  action,  subversion, 
and  terror  against  South  Vietnam.    It  Is  a 


record  of  progresa  over  a  few  brief  years 
equaled  by  few  young  oountrlas."  •■ 

Secretary  lIcNamars  added  bis  testimony 
on  March  26.  19«4: 

"The  United  SUtea  •  *  •  provided  help- 
largely  economic. 

"On  the  basis  of  this  assistance  and  the 
brave,  sustained  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese 
people,  the  5  years  from  1964  to  1959  gave 
concrete  evidence  that  South  Vietnam  was 
becoming  a  success  story.  By  the  end  of  this 
period,  140.000  landless  peasant  families  had 
been  given  land  under  an  agrarian  reform 
program;  the  transportation  system  had 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt:  rice  production 
had  reached  the  prewar  annual  average  of 
3.5  mUllon  metric  tons — and  leaped  to  over 
5  million  in  1960;  rubber  production  had 
exceeded  prewar  totals;  and  construction  was 
underway  on  several  meditun-slze  manufac- 
tviring  plants,  thus  beginning  the  develop- 
ment of  a  base  for  industrial  growth. 

"In  addition  to  such  economic  progress, 
school  enrollments  had  tripled,  the  number 
of  primary  school  teachers  had  Increased 
from  30,000  to  90.000,  and  almost  3,000  med- 
ical aid  stations  and  maternity  clinics  had 
been  eetabllshed  throughout  the  country. 
And  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  had 
gone  far  toward  creating  an  effective  appa- 
ratus for  the  administration  of  the  nation. 
A  National  Institute  of  Administration  had 
been  established  with  our  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance — a  center  for  the  training 
of  a  new  generation  of  civil  servants  oriented 
toward  careers  of  public  service  as  opposed 
to  the  colonial  concept  of  public  rule."** 

The  progress  which,  by  all  this  testimony, 
was  made  In  South  Vtetnaun  between  1965 
and  1960,  was  due  In  no  small  part  to  the 
assUtance  of  the  United  States. 

Without  the  support  of  the  United  States. 
South  Vietnam  would  have  been  stillborn. 
During  fiscal  years  1956  through  1961,  92.3 
billion — 63  percent  of  it  for  economic  pur- 
poses— was  provided  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Technical  assistance  was 
given  on  a  large  scale  to  increase  and  di- 
versify the  output  of  the  country's  economy 
and  to  spur  the  achievement  of  far-reaching 
social  reforms,  notably  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  diffusion  of  land  ownership. 

But  a  viable  Vietnam  also  required  security 
from  outside  aggression  and  from  terrorism 
and  guerrilla  activities  within  the  coimtry. 
To  increase  security,  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration proceeded  promptly  to  form  a 
regional  defense  organization,  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  and  to  bring  South 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
within  Its  protective  cover. 

SpeciflcaUy  to  meet  the  threat  of  infiltra- 
tion from  North  Vietnam  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  guerrillas  in  the  South,  the  United 
States  provided  military  equipment  and 
training  to  the  forces  of  South  Vietnam. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  only  the 
help  of  the  United  States  made  possible  the 
survival  of  South  Vietnam.  Without  it, 
everything  south  of  the  17th  parallel  would 
have  faUen  to  the  Oommiinlsts  a  decade  ago. 

No  commitment  of  troops  by  Siaenhower 

There  Is  no  merit  in  President  Johnson's 
repeated  explanation  of  the  Nation's  present 
military  Involvement  in  Vietnam  as  the  re- 
siilt  of  President  Eisenhower's  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 1.  1964,  to  Prime  Ulnlster  DleiQ.  The 
letter,  as  Secretary  McNamara  admitted  on 
March  26,  1964.  was  in  response  to  a  request 
for  "economic  assistance."**  It  promised 
American  help  for  the  resettlement  of  re- 
fugees from  North  Vietnam  and  an  explora- 
tion of  "ways  and  means  to  permit  our  aid 
*  *  *  to  make  a  greater  contributloa  to  the 


welfare  and  stability  of  the  Government 
of  Vletitam."  •  •  *  In  the  even  such 
aid  were  supplied,"  President  Eisenhower 
wrote,  the  United  States  would  expect 
"assurances  as  to  the  standards  of  per- 
formance." The  purpose  of  this  conditional 
offer,  he  said,  was  "*  *  *  to  assist  the 
Oovenunent  of  Vietnam  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state,  capable 
of  resisting  attempted  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion through  military  means."  This  was  the 
extent  of  the  commitment  made  in  this 
letter." 

More  recently,  the  administration  has  de- 
emphaslzed  the  Elsenhower  letter  to  Diem 
and  has  argued  that  the  present  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam  results  from  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
signed  at  Manila  on  September  8,  1954. 

This  Treaty  contained  no  advance  commit- 
ment to  send  American  troops  to  fight  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  carefully  avoided  the 
kind  of  automatic  response  to  aggression 
embodied  In  the  NATO  agreement,  sum- 
marized In  the  principle,  "An  attack  upon 
one  is  an  attack  upon  all." 

Section  1  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO  Agree- 
ment reads: 

"1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unani- 
mous agreement  may  hereafter  designate, 
would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  it  wUI  in  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes." 

Secretary  Dulles,  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  declared, 

"The  agreement  of  each  of  the  parties  to 
act  to  meet  the  conmaon  danger  'in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes'  leaves 
to  the  judgment  of  each  country  the  type  of 
action  to  be  taken  In  the  event  an  armed 
attack  occxirs." 

Further,  Mr.  Dulles  said,  the  treaty  "does 
not  attempt  to  get  Into  the  dlfllctat  question 
as  to  precisely  how  we  act  .  .  ."  ■* 

In  the  Senate  debate  on  ratification  of  the 
SEATO  agreement,  on  February  1,  1955,  Sen- 
ator H.  Alexander  Smith,  a  delegate  to  the 
Manila  Conference  who  signed  the  agreement 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  clearly  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  commitment  In 
these  words. 

"Some  of  the  participants  came  to  Manila 
with  the  Intention  of  establishing  an  organi- 
zation modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  arrangements.  That  would 
have  been  a  compulsory  arrangement  for  our 
military  participation  in  case  of  any  attack. 
Such  an  organisation  might  have  required 
the  commitment  of  American  groimd  foices 
to  the  Asian  mainland.^  We  carefully  avoided 
any  possible  implication  regarding  an  ar- 
rangement of  that  kind. 

"We  have  no  purpose  of  following  any  such 
policy  as  tiiat  of  having  our  forces  involved 
In  a  ground  war.  - 

"Under  this  treaty,  each  party  recognizes 
that  an  armed  attack  on  any  country  within 
the  treaty  area  would  endanger  its  own 
peace  and  safety.  Each  party,  therefore, 
agrees  to  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes. 
That  means,  by  Implication,  that  if  any  such 
emergency  as  is  contemplated  by  the  treaty 
should  arise  in  that  area  It  will  be  brought 
before  the  Congress  by  the  President  and 
the  administration,  and  will  be  considered 
under  our  constitutional  processes.  We  are 
not  committed  to  the  principle  of  NATO, 
namely,  that  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack 
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on  all,  calling  for  immedla^^  military  action 
without  further  consideratllbn  by  Congress. 

"For  ourselves,  the  arrMigement  means 
that  we  will  have  avoided  ibe  impracticable 
overcommitment  which  woiild  have  been  in- 
volved if  we  attempted  t(|  place  American 
ground  forces  around  the  iperimeter  of  the 
area  of  potential  Chinese  ingress  into  south- 
east Asia.  Nothing  in  thik  treaty  calls  for 
the  use  of  American  ground  forces  in  that 
fashion."  " 

One  academic  authority;  W.  McMahon 
Ball,  has  written,  "The  treaEir  does  not  oblige 
the  United  States  either  leaE&ly  or  morally  to 
take  any  course  in  Southeltt  Asia  than  the 
course  it  might  be  expect**  to  take  if  the 
treaty  did  not  exist."  " 

Article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  clearly  reserlt-Es  to  each  signa- 
tory the  right  to  determine  the  nature  of  its 
response  to  armed  aggression  and  does  not 
obligate  any  signatory  tc|  use  its  armed 
forces  to  deal  with  the  aggressor. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  tlie  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration did  not  use  Anerican  forces  to 
repel  Communist  aggressioa  in  Laos.  The 
legal  commitment  of  the  jllnited  States  to 
Laos  was  the  same  as  ltd  commitment  to 
Vietnam.  Both  of  these  countries  of  south 
east  Asia  were  brought  unq^r  the  protection 
of  SEATO. 

Lyndon  Johnson  as  Vic^ 
it  clear  in  1961  that  the 
not  up  to  that  time  m 
that  obligated  it  to  employ  Its  military  forces 
In  Southeast  Asia.  In  a  memorandum  to 
President  Kennedy  dated  M$y  23,  1961,  right 
after  his  return  from  a  toui  of  Asia,  Johnson 
wrote:  1  ] 

"The  fundamental  decisicji  required  of  the 
United  States — and  time  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance— is  whether  we  ate  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Com  4uni8t  expansion 
now  In  Southeast  Asia  by  %  major  effort  in 
support  of  the  forces  of  frcqdom  in  the  area 
or  throw  In  the  towel.  Tli(s  decision  must 
be  made  in  a  full  realization  ^f  the  very  heavy 
and  continuing  costs  involved  in  terms  of 
money,  of  effort,  and  of  U.S.  prestige.  It  mtist 
be  made  with  the  knowledge  that  at  some 
point  we  may  be  faced  with  the  further  deci- 
sion of  whether  we  commit  major  VS.  forces 
to  the  area  or  cut  our  losi4s  and  withdraw 
should  our  efforts  fail.  We  i  t^ust  remain  mas- 
ter of  this  decision."  » 

Finally,  General  Maxwell  Taylor  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  rt>reign  Relations 
Committee  on  February  17,  1966,  demolished 
the  argument  that  the  ESs^nhower  adminis- 
tration made  any  commitment  to  employ 
American  troops  In  coml^at  in  Southeast 
Asia: 

Senator  Hickenloopcr.  fWow,  up  until 
the  end  of  the  Eisenhowe^  administration, 
we  had  only  about  760  milimry  personnel  in 
South  Vietnam,  did  we  notf* 

General  Tatlor.  "It  was 
thing  like  that." 

Senator   Hickenlooper  : 
within  25  or  30  of  the  n 
and  they   were   entirely 
technical  advice  on  tralnii 
Vietnamese  troops." 

General  Tatlor.  "That  islcJorrect. 

Senator  Hickznixk>per:  f'To  your  knowl 
•dge,  did  we  have  any  commitment  or  agree- 
ment with  the  South  Vietnamese  up  to  that 
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General  Tatlor:  "No,  sir.  Very  clearly  we 
made  no  such  conunltment.  We  didn't  want 
such  a  commitment.  This  was  the  last  thing 
we  had  In  mind."    (Emphasis  added) 

Senator  Hickenlooper  :  "When  was  the 
commitment  made  for  us  to  actively  partici- 
pate In  the  military  operations  of  the  war  as 
American  personnel?" 

General  Tatlor:  " — Insofar  as  the  use  of 
our  combat  ground  forces  are  concerned, 
that  took  place,  of  course,  only  in  the  spring 
of  1965." «« 

The  New  York  Times  of  August  19.  1965, 
correctly  stated  the  case  when  it  said,  "The 
shift  from  military  assistance  and  comliat 
advice  to  direct  participation  by  American 
combat  troops  In  the  Vietnamese  war  has 
.  .  .  been  a  unilateral  American  decision 
...  by  President  Johnson." 

The  beginning  of  the  Communist  offensive 

Although  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam never  established  unchallenged  author- 
ity in  the  entire  countryside,  a  period  of 
relative  peace  and  stability  extended  from 
1955  to  1959.  Late  in  the  latter  year  the 
tempo  of  guerrilla  attacks  began  to  assume 
significant  proportions. 

During  1960  the  armed  forces  of  the  Viet- 
cong  began  to  increase  from  the  level  of 
3,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  During 
this  year  the  Vietcong  assassinated  or  kid- 
naped more  than  2,000  civilians.  Acts  of 
terrorism  were  directed  particularly  against 
local  officials  in  rural  areas  to  leave  the  oun. 
tryside  leaderless. 

The  sig^nal  from  North  Vietnam  for  in- 
tensification of  the  conflict  came  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1960,  at  the  Third  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam  with 
a  call  for  the  liberation  of  the  south  from 
the  "rule  of  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  their 
henchmen."  In  December  the  National 
Front  for  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam  was 
formed  by  Hanoi. 

in.  THE  kenneot  administration 

The  Democratic  administration  which  took 
office  in  January  of  1961  was  confronted  not 
only  with  problems  in  South  Vietnam  but 
with  far  more  acute  difficulties  in  the  neigh- 
boring nation  of  Laos.  In  Vietnam  sporadic 
guerrilla  attacks  were  going  on.  In  Laos, 
Communist  Pathet  Lao' forces  were  engaged 
in  a  full-scale  offensive  that  threatened  the 
government  of  Premier  Boun  Oum. 

Laos 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Laos,  President  Kennedy  addressed 
himself  to  this  subject  in  a  news  conference 
on  March  15,  1961.    The  President  said: 

"Recent  attacks  by  rfebel  forces  indicate 
that  a  small  minority  backed  by  personnel 
and  supplies  from  outside  is  seeking  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  neutral  and  in- 
dependent country  (of  Laos).  We  are  de- 
termined to  support  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Laos  in  resisting  this  attempt."  " 

On  March  23  the  President  warned,  "•  •  • 
if  there  Is  to  be  a  peaceful  solution,  there 
must  be  a  cessation  of  the  present  armed  at- 
tacks by  externally  supported  Communists 
•  •  •.  No  one  should  doubt  our  resolution 
on  this  point  *  •  •  all  members  of  SEATO 
have  undertaken  special  treaty  responsibili- 
ties toward  an  aggression  in  Laos."  ** 

Sixteen  months  later  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  acquiesced  in  a  settlement 
which  terminated  any  responsibility  which 
the  SEATO  powers  had  toward  Laos  and  im- 
posed on  that  country  a  coalition  government 


"Hearings  before  Senate  Committee  on 
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including  Communist  representation.  Ac- 
ceptance of  this  settlement  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Laos  recognized  by  the  United  States 
was  brought  about  by  suspension  of  Amer- 
ican aid. 

Although  American  spokesmen  said  that 
the  United  States  would  not  negotiate  on  the 
subject  of  Laos  until  a  cease-fire  was  in  effect, 
on  May  16,  1961,  Secretary  Rusk  appeared  at 
the  opening  of  the  Geneva  Conference  ready 
to  negotiate.  A  cease-fire  had.  it  is  true,  been 
proclaimed  on  May  3  but  the  Communists 
kept  on  fighting.  How  spurious  the  an- 
nounced cessation  of  hostilities  was  can  be 
Judged  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
on  May  30  submitted  to  the  conferees  at 
Geneva  a  list  of  38  Communist  breaches  of 
the  cease-fire  agreement.  Throughout  the 
14  months  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  viola- 
tions continued.  On  May  7.  1962,  the  Pathet 
Lao  captured  the  city  of  Nam  Tha  after  a 
siege  of  4  months.  By  May  12,  the  Com- 
munist forces  completed  the  ocupation  of 
northwest  Laos  in  a  10-mile  advance  beyond 
the  cease-fire  line  that  compelled  the  United 
States  to  send  5,000  military  personnel  to 
Thailand  because  of  the  "grave  threat"  to 
that  country. 

The  United  States  continued  to  negotiate 
at  Geneva.  It  no  longer  even  protested  viola- 
tions of  the  cease-fire. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
May  17,  1961,  Secretary  Rusk  said  that  the 
United  States  would  insist  on  "effective  con- 
trols, effectively  applied  to  maintain  a  gen- 
uinely Independent  Laos."  As  a  "ysu-dstick 
which  will  influence  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  work  of  this  con- 
ference," he  laid  down  five  principles  dealing 
with  the  opyeration  of  the  body  which  would 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  agreement." 
They  were  inspired  by  unhappy  experience 
with  the  international  control  commissions 
established  to  police  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1954. 

In  simimary.  Secretary  Rusk's  principles 
boiled  down  to  these:  that  no  member  of  the 
supervisory  commission  should  possess  a  veto 
power  by  which  it  might  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  decisions  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission and  that  the  commission  must  enjoy 
full  freedom  of  action  and  of  movement 
throughout  the  territory  in  which  it  was  to 
function. 

The  Declaration  and  Protocol  on  Neutrality 
in  Laos,  signed  July  21,  1962  (the  anniversary 
of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement)  proclaimed 
the  neutrality  of  Laos,  required  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops,  established  a  con- 
trol commission  composed  of  Poland,  India, 
and  Canada,  but  it  showed  no  trace  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Secretary  Rusk  when 
the  Conference  opened.  Each  member  of  the 
Control  Commission  was  to  possess  the  power 
to  veto  any  decision  except  a  decision  to  ini- 
tiate an  investigation. 

Six  months  before  the  Geneva  Agreement 
of  1962  was  signed,  the  State  Department 
Issued  an  anguished  complaint  about  the 
failure  of  the  Control  Commission  in  Viet- 
nam to  function  in  dealing  with  1,200  inci- 
dents of  alleged  Communist  violations  of  the 
1954  agreement." 

Nevertheless.  Averell  Hairiman  called  the 
1962  agreement  "a  good  agreement — ^better 
than  I  thought  we  would  work  out."  " 

Mr.  Harrlman's  appraisal  makes  Interesting 
reading  in  the  light  of  the  following  remarlcs 
by  Secretary  Rusk  two  years  later  on  June  14 
1964: 

"What  happened?  The  non-Communist 
nations  compiled  with  the  agreements. 
North  Vietnam  and  its  Pathet  Lao  puppets 
did  not.    We  promptly  withdrew  our  600-man 
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military  aid  mission.  North  Vietnam  kept 
several  thousand  troops  and  military  techni- 
cians In  Laos.  North  Vietnamese  cadres  are 
the  backbone  of  almost  every  Pathet  Lao  bat- 
talion. This  was,  and  Is,  of  course,  a  major 
violation  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

"Later,  North  Vietnam  cent  additional 
forces  back  Into  Laos — some  of  them  in  orga- 
nized battalions — a  second  major  violation. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  have  continued  to 
use.  and  Improve,  the  corridor  through  Laos 
to  reinforce  and  supply  the  Vietcong  in  South 
Vietnam — a  third  major  violation. 

"The  Communists  have  continued  to  ship 
arms  Into  Laos  as  well  as  through  it — another 
major  violation. 

"The  Pathet  Lao  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  compounded  these  inter- 
national felonies  by  denials  that  they  were 
committing  them. 

"But  there  was  another  major  violation 
which  they  could  not  deny.  They  barred 
freedom  of  access  to  the  areas  under  their 
control,  both  to  the  Lao  Government  and  to 
the  International  Control  Commission.  The 
Royal  Lao  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
opened  the  areas  under  its  control  to  access 
not  only  by  the  ICC  but  by  all  Lao  factions. 

"The  Conununlsts  repeatedly  fired  at  per- 
sonnel ajoi  aircraft  on  legitimate  msslons 
under  the  authority  of  the  Royal  La<'  Gov- 
ernment. They  even  fired  on  ICC  helicop- 
ters. They  repeatedly  violated  the  cease- 
fire agreement.  And  this  spring  they 
launched  an  assault  on  the  neutralist  forces 
of  General  Kong  Le,  driving  them  oS  the 
Plalne  des  Jarres,  where  they  had  been  since 
early  1961. 

"This,  In  bare  summary.  Is  the  Communist 
record  of  aggression,  bad  faith,  and  deception 
In] 


Laos  today  Is  ripe  for  picking  by  the  Com- 
munists whenever  they  choose  to  use  the 
force  necessary  to  take  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Communist  control  of  large  areas  of  Laos 
has  had  a  direct  bearing  on  military  opera- 
tions in  South  Vietnam.  The  State  Depart- 
ment noted  that  Laos  "provides  not  only  a 
route  into  South  Vietnam  but  also  a  safe 
haven  from  which  Vietcong  units  operate." 
It  also  asserted  that  "the  pace  of  infiltration 
of  officers  and  men  has  Jumped  markedly 
since  Pathet  Lao  victories  in  Laos  have  as- 
sured a  relatively  safe  corridor  through  that 
country  into  western  South  Vietnam."  " 

The  importance  of  Laos  arises  less  from  its 
military  significance,  however,  than  from  the 
fact  that  it  tested  the  resoluteness  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
administration  retreated  repeatedly  from  its 
announced  positions  In  the  case  of  Laos, 
the  Communists  might  well  have  concluded 
that  the  United  States  would  In  time  back 
down  In  South  Vietnam. 

Averell  Harrlman  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  pointing  out  that 
Laos  was  landlocked  and  could  be  defended 
only  by  ground  forces.  "In  Vietnam,  on  the 
other  hand."  he  said  In  a  statement  that  has 
an  ironic  ring  today,  "a  decision  to  assist 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  defend  ItaelX 
against  the  sort  of  attack  being  waged  In 
that  country  would  not  involve  the  deploy- 
ment of  n.S.  combat  forces  and  would  not 
require  the  occupation  of  foreign  territory 
by  the  United  States  or  other  Westsm 
forces."  •• 

VietTuxm 


In  May  of  1061  Vice  President  Johnson 
sent  to  Vietnam.    There  he  lavished  praise 
on  Prime  Minister  Diem,  comparing  his  host 
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to  Washington,  Jackson,  Wilson,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  Winston  Churchill.  He  as- 
sured Diem  that  the  United  States  was  with 
him  "all  the  way."* 

The  result  of  the  Vice  President's  trip  was 
a  substantial  Increase  In  American  aid  for 
military,  economic,  and  social  purposes. 
American  manpower,  the  Vice  President  re- 
ported, was  not  needed. 

The  Vice  President's  trip  to  Vietnam  was 
the  first  of  several  by  Important  adminis- 
tration figures.  It  set  a  pattern  which  was 
to  be  followed  without  variation  by  the 
others — a  rash  of  optimistic  statements  on 
the  status  and  future  prospects  of  the  mili- 
tary struggle  and  an  extension  of  American 
Involvement  either  In  the  form  of  aid  or 
manpower  or  both. 

The  year  1961  saw  the  development  ot  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam  from  covert  guerrilla  ac- 
tion to  open.  If  stlU  small-scale,  war.  In  that 
year  for  the  first  time  the  Vietcong  com- 
mitted forces  of  battalion  size  to  combat. 
For  the  first  time  they  launched  an  attack  on 
a  community  as  Important  as  a  provincial 
capital.  The  Infiltration  of  Conununlst 
troops  from  the  north,  facilitated  by  unchal- 
lenged Communist  control  of  eastern  Laos, 
increased.  By  the  end  of  1961,  the  State 
Department  estimated  that  between  8,000 
and  12,000  regular  Vietcong  troops  were  In 
South  Vietnam — at  least  double  the  number 
present  there  1  year  earlier.  The  United 
States  doubled  Its  forces  of  military  advisers 
In  South  Vietnam  from  fewer  than  700  sta- 
tioned there  when  President  Elsenhower  left 
office  to  1,364. 

In  the  period  1961  to  1963  the  nvunber  of 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam  grew  from 
1.364  to  16,676.  The  amount  of  aid,  military 
and  economic,  was  Increased  substantially, 
although  the  exact  figures  for  military  aid 
are  classified  after  fiscal  year  1963. 

In  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1063,  the 
Internal  crisis  in  South  Vietnam  arising  from 
confilct  between  the  Diem  regime  and  the 
Buddhists  produced  a  deterioration  of  the 
military  situation  and  a  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  encourage  a  change  of  horses. 
American  aid  was  cut  back.  Official  state- 
ments indicating  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Diem  government  and  calling  for  a  change 
of  personnel  and  policy  were  issued.  Diem 
was  removed  In  a  military  coup  and  was  as- 
sassinated along  with  his  brother  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu. 

There  Is  general  agreement  now  that  the 
coup  of  November  1063  led  to  chaos  In  South 
Vietnam  and  resulted  in  substantial  Viet- 
cong gains. 

Strangely,  the  setbacks  that  occurred  at 
the  end  of  1963  and  the  beginning  of  1064 
began  only  1  month  after  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  and  General  Taylor  returned  from 
South  Vietnam  with  an  optimistic  report. 
So  strong  was  their  optimism  that  an  imme- 
diate reduction  of  the  American  force  in 
South  Vietnam  by  1.000  men  was  aimounced 
and  the  prediction  was  made  that  virtually 
all  American  tro<^;is  wo\ild  be  withdrawn  by 
the  end  of  1965. 

The  text  of  the  White  House  announce- 
ment of  October  2,  1963,  follows: 

"Major  U.S.  assistance  In  support  of  this 
military  ellort  is  needed  only  until  the  In- 
surgency has  been  suppressed  or  until  the 
national  security  forces  of  the  Government 
of  South  Vietiuim  are  capable  of  suppressing 
it.  Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
reported  their  Judgment  that  the  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1965,  although  there 
may  be  a  continuing  requirement  for  a  lim- 
ited number  ot  U.S.  training  personnel. 
They  reported  that  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  Uj3.  program  for  training  Vietnamese 
should  have  progressed  to  the  point  where 


1,000    U.S.    military    personnel    assigned    to 
South  Vietnam  can  be  withdrawn."" 

XT.   TBI   JOHNSON    ADMINISTKATION 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Johnson  the  United  States  ha*  become  a 
full-fledged  combatant  In  a  conflict  that  is 
l>ecoming  bigger  than  the  Korean  War. 

President  Johnson  has  raised  American 
troop  strength  In  Vietnam  from  16.000  at  the 
end  of  1963  to  approximately  300,000  in  late 
August  1966. 

Today  at  least  86.000  other  American  serv- 
ice personnel  are  offshore  or  in  bases  in 
nearby  countries  supporting  the  military  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam,  making  total  troop  strength 
in  the  area  approximately  385.000. 

Reliable  estimates  indicate  that  the  na- 
tion's forces  in  Vietnam  will  increase  to  be- 
tween 375.000  and  400.000  by  the  end  of  1966 
and  will  continue  growing  thereafter. 

The  maximum  number  of  American 
ground  forces  at  any  time  in  Korea  In  ttie 
last  Asiatic  war  in  which  this  country  was 
Involved  was  303.483. 

Thus  far  In  1066,  American  casualties  are 
running  at  a  rate  of  36,000  a  year — still  be- 
low the  annual  rate  of  46,000  In  the  Korean 
War. 

More  and  more,  under  President  Johnson, 
the  United  States  has  assumed  the  major 
responsibility  for  the  war  despite  the  Pres- 
ident's pledge  not  to  conunlt  American 
troops.  In  Akron,  Ohio,  on  October  21,  1964, 
Mr.  Johnson  promised  ".  .  .  we  are  not  about 
to  send  American  boys  nine  or  ten  thousand 
miles  away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian  boys 
ought  to  be  doing  for  themselves."  " 

Since  President  Johnson  assumed  his  pres- 
ent office,  the  fringes  of  the  war  have  spread 
In  Laos  and  Into  Thailand. 

Sporadic  groimd  fighting  goes  mi  In  Laos 
as  Communist  forces  push  toward  Thailand 
where  36,000  American  servicemen  are  sta- 
tioned, most  of  whom  are  engaged  In  air  op- 
erations In  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

Thailand  has  been  subject  over  the  pr:.st 
year  to  small-scale  but  growing  Conununist 
infiltration  and  subversion.  In  the  words 
of  a  top  U.S.  official  on  the  scene.  It  "could 
be  another  Vietnam." "  'The  subversion, 
which  Increasingly  takes  the  terroristic  form 
used  in  Vietnam — murder  of  village  officials, 
school  teachers,  and  police — is  conftned 
mainly  to  two  areas — the  Northeast,  along 
the  extended  Laotian  border,  and  the  Soutti. 
along  the  short  border  with  Malaysia. 

The  more  ominous  Communist  activity  is 
carried  on  In  the  Northeast  by  Pathet  Lao 
from  Laos  and  Infiltrators  from  North  Viet- 
nam. They  seek  support  not  only  among 
the  ten  million  peasants  in  the  area,  for 
whom  Lao  rather  than  Thai  Is  the  predomi- 
nant language,  but  also  from  among  40.000 
North  Vietnamese  refugees  who  migrated 
across  Laos  in  the  early  1950's  to  escape  the 
war  with  the  French. 

Besides  the  commitment  of  a  large  force 
to  ground  warfare,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  escalated  the  activity  of  the  Air 
Force.  In  February  1965  it  began  sustained 
bombing  of  large  areas  of  North  Vietnam. 
In  late  June  1966  It  began  to  attack  oil  stor- 
age facilities  In  a^eas  around  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong which  had  been  off  limits  to  American 
bombers  before  that  time. 

Along  with  Intensification  and  expansion 
of  its  military  activity,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  taken  extraordinary  steps  to 
bring  bput  negotiations  to  end  the  fighting. 
In  March  1966  the  President  announced 
willingness  to  enter  unconditional  negotia- 
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tlons,   reversing   the   pol  oy   proclaimed   by 
Secretary   Rusk   two   wee^s   earlier   barring 
negotiations  untu  Hanoi 
to  cease  aggression." 

The    Johnson    admlntsi^ation   suspended 
bombing  of  North  Vletnai  v  for  6  days  In  May 
of  1965  and  again  for  37 
l>er  24,   1965  to  January 
flamtwyance   rarely    used 


then  unleased  a  "peace  pBensive,"  sending 
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showed  readiness 


days  from  Decem- 

$1,   1966.     With  a 

In    diplomacy,    it 


gfhlrlwind   tour  of 
^itals  to  advertise 


3,  requesting  that 
dangled  a  carrot 


Bia,  including  the 

ig  River — a  plan 

H.  to  one  proposed 


several  emissaries  on  a 
non-Communist  world  cd; 
the  administration's  desir ;  for  peace.  It  has 
blessed  the  efforts  of  otlier  nations  and  of 
public  and  private  intermediaries  to  bring 
about  a  conference  to  dispuss  peace.  As  the 
bombing  of  North  Vletnajm  was  resumed.  It 
ttirned  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  January  31,  ISJ 
it  call  a  conference. 

The  administration  h; 
before  the  enemy  by  offering  "a  billion  dollar 
American  Investment"  fqr  the  regional  de 
velopment  of  Southeast 
development  of  the  Mel 
similar,  except  for  the  ci 
by  the  Elsenhower  admliilstration  10  years 
earlier.  At  the  Honolulu  iConf erence  of  Feb- 
ruary 1966.  the  adminlstraUon  pledged  Amer- 
ican aid  In  creating  a  n^w  social  and  eco- 
nomic order  in  South  ^letnam — a  pledge 
which  Vice  President  HtrMPHREY  expanded 
into  "realizing  the  dream  {of  the  great  society 
in  the  great  area  of  Asia 

While  promising  lavls: 
economic  resources  for 
the  administration  has 
willing  to  use  American 
support  of  America's  fig&tlng  men.  It  has 
moved  slowly  to  restrict  khe  trade  of  North 
Vietnam  with  other  nati^bs,  to  end  the  use 
of  free  world  shipping  to  Kbrth  Vietnam,  and 
to  prevent  the  scandalous  diversion  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Its  own  Economic  aid  into 
illicit  and  hostile  hands  l  x  South  Vietnam. 

Deescalation  of  the  objetiivc  of  the  United 
States 

As  the  military  effort  oF  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam  has  burgeoned  and  as  peace  offen- 
sives have  waxed  and  war  ed,  the  pronounce- 
ments of  President  Johns  :*i  defining  the  ob- 
jective   of    the    United 


use  of  American 

Ian  development, 

ten  strangely  un- 

onomlc  power  in 


$tates    have    been 


progressively  watered  dow  t\. 

On  December  31,  1963,  the  President,  in  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Duong  Vip  Minh,  said  the 
objective  was  "achieving  \  Ifctory."  »  On  July 
28,  1965,  the  President  i4id  "otir  goal  .  .  . 
(is)  ...  to  convince  the  Communists  that 
we  cannot  be  defeated  byj  torce  of  bjtos."  " 

In  more  specific  termd,  the  President  on 
April  20,  1964,  expressed  willingness  to  ac- 
cept "any  cattlement  which  assures  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Viejtaiam  and  Its  free- 
dom to  seek  help  for  Its  I  protection."  "  His 
speech  of  April  7,  1965, !  (it  Johns  Hopkins 
University  seemed  to  disdard  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam  to  seek  h^lp  for  It  protection, 
for  on  that  occasion  the  President  defined 
the  objective  In  contradictory  terms  as  "an 
independent  South  Vietnfim — securely  guar- 
anteed and  able  to  shape  its  own  relation, 
ships  to  all  others — free  from  outside  Inter- 
ference—tied to  no  alliaxioe — a  military  base 
for  no  other  country."  "  Clearly  South  Viet- 
nam would  not  have  freedom  to  shape  its 
relationship  to  other  countries  If  It  were 
barred  from  ties  with  allunces  or  from  pro- 


"Rusk,  News  Conferiace,  February  25, 
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vldlng  a  military  base  to  another  country. 
Experience  suggests  that  without  an  ally 
South  Vietnam  would  not  be  securely  guar- 
anteed. 

On  July  28.  1965,  the  President  seemed  to 
discard  the  Independence  of  South  Vietnam 
as  an  objective.  Declaring  that  the  "pur- 
poses" of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements  "are 
still  our  own,"  he  asserted  that  "the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  shall  have  the  right  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  In  free  elections — 
In  the  South  or  throughout  all  Vietnam 
under  international  supervision."" 

Again,  in  January  1966,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, outlining  American  peace  terms  in 
Fourteen  Points,  called  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments "an  adequate  basis  for  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia."  There  Is  room  for  doubt 
that  a  third  Geneva  Agreement  would  suc- 
ceed In  bringing  peace  when  two  such  agree- 
ments have  failed. 

The  point  here,  however.  Is  that  to  propose 
a  third  Geneva  Agreement  Is  to  water  down 
the  announced  objective  In  Vietnam.  The 
Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  did  not  provide 
for  "an  independent  South  Vietnam,"  which 
President  Johnson  earlier  declared  to  be  the 
objective  of  his  policy.  It  envisaged  the 
unification  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  and 
its  effect,  through  an  election  which,  in  the 
words  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  would  have  been 
"stacked  and  subverted  in  advance,"  would 
have  been  Communist  control  of  all  of 
Vietnam. 

The  call  for  a  return  to  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments raises  the  disquieting  possibility  that 
the  present  administration  is  ready  to  accept 
in  Vietnam  the  type  of  election  which  the 
United  States  rejected  a  decade  ago. 

Further,  the  arrangements  for  supervising 
the  execution  of  the  Geneva  Agreements  of 
1954  and  1962  do  not  meet  the  standards 
set  by  the  President  that  South  Vietnam 
must  be  "securely  guaranteed."  A  super- 
visory commission  Including  a  Communist 
member  armed  with  the  power  to  veto  deci- 
sions of  the  majority  will  never  provide  a 
secure  guarantee. 

In  early  1966  the  objective  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  Vietnam  became  murkier.  Sena- 
tor ROBE3T  Kennedy  then  proposed  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war  which  would  admit  the 
Viet  Cong  to  "a  share  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility" in  South  Vietnam.  This  proposal 
In  effect  looked  toward  settUng  the  problem 
of  Vietnam  as  the  problems  of  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia  were 
settled  after  World  War  II  and  as  the  prob- 
lem of  Laos  was  settled  In  1962. 

Although  Hubert  HnaiPHSET  denounced 
the  Kennedy  proposal  as  ".  .  .  putting  a  fox 
in  the  chicken  coop  ...  an  arsonist  In  a  fire 
department,"  President  Johnson  refused  to 
endorse  his  Vice  President's  stand,  and 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Moyers  declined 
to  rule  out  as  unacceptable  the  inclusion  of 
Vietcong  In  a  South  Vietnamese  government 
selected  at  a  peace  conference."" 

If  placing  Commtinlsts  in  a  South  Viet- 
namese government  as  part  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment is  acceptable  to  the  President — as  It  Is 
to  many  Influential  members  of  his  party, 
all  the  fighting  in  Vietnam — all  the  sacri- 
fices— all  the  bloodshed — msike  no  sense. 

The  silence  of  the  President  on  the  Issue 
In  the  Humphrey-Kennedy  disagreement 
suggests  abandonment  of  the  objectives 
stated  by  Secretary  Rusk  on  January  21,  1966, 
"the  government  of  South  Vietnam  Is  a 
matter  which  should  be  determined  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  themselves.  We 
ourselves  have  supported  and  continue  to 
support  the  idea  of  free  elections  In  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  can  make  these 


decisions  rather  than  have  these  decisions 
made  for  them  by  Imposition  from  the  out- 
side." «^ 

mscAixruuiTioN 

The  President  has  told  the  Nation,  "This  Is 
really  war." 

To  what  degree  mlscalctilation  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy  has  brought  about  this  state  of 
affairs,  no  one  can  be  sure.  It  Is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  past  few  years  could  only  have  encour- 
aged underestimation  of  the  constancy  and 
firmness  of  the  Nation  In  the  pursuant  of  its 
foreign  goals. 

The  whole  handling  of  the  problem  of  Laos 
could  have  no  result  other  than  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  United  States  would  not  match 
Its  words  with  deeds. 

The  administration  said  that  it  would  not 
permit  aggression  against  Laos  to  succeed, 
but  it  did. 

The  administration  said  that  it  would  not 
begin  negotiating  about  Laos  until  a  cease- 
fire had  been  put  into  effect,  but  It  did. 

The  administration  indicated  that  it  would 
not  accept  a  peace  settlement  In  Laos  which 
grranted  a  veto  to  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission established  to  supervise  the  peace, 
but  it  did. 

Miscalculation  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  withdrawal  of  American  backing  for  the 
Diem  government.  For  the  United  States 
had  pledged  its  support  to  Diem  "all  the 
way,"  In  Lynden  Johnson's  phrase  in  1961. 
Abrupt  reversal  of  policy  leading  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  leader  whom  the  Govermnent  of 
the  United  States  had  been  ardently  sup- 
porting and  whose  dovnxfall  was  a  major 
Vietcong  objective  could  app>ear  only  as  evi- 
dence of  weakening  of  the  resolve  of  this 
Nation.  Whether  the  error  was  the  commit- 
ment to  support  Diem  "all  the  way"  or  con- 
nivance In  Dlem's  downfall,  the  net  effect 
was  to  cast  doubt  on  the  value  and  dura- 
bility of  a  pledge  of  support  by  the  United 
States. 

MiscalcvUatlon  was  encouraged  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  campaign  oratory  of  1964. 
In  order  to  make  his  opponent  appear  reck- 
less and  trigger  happy,  the  President  in  sev- 
eral statements  set  limits  to  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnamese  confilct  which 
were  to  be  exceeded  after  the  election. 

Philip  L.  Geyelin,  foreign  affairs  expert  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  simimarized  the 
President's  campaign  theme  in  these  words, 
".  .  .  It  was  not  his  [Johnson's]  commitment 
to  Vietnam,  It  was  Dwlght  Eisenhower's; 
while  he  Intended  to  honor  It,  he  also  Intend- 
ed to  avoid  a  deeper  U.S.  Involvement  in  the 
fighting."  •= 

For  example,  on  August  12,  1964,  the  Presi. 
dent  said: 

"Some  others  are  eager  to  enlarge  the  con- 
flict. They  call  upon  us  to  supply  American 
boys  to  do  the  Job  that  Asian  boys  should 
do."  •» 

Again,  on  August  29.  the  President  de- 
clared: 

"I  have  had  advice  to  load  our  planes 
with  bombs  and  to  drop  them  on  certain 
areas  that  I  think  would  enlarge  the  war, 
and  result  In  our  conunitting  a  good  many 
American  boys  to  fighting  a  war  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  fought  by  the  boys  of  Asia  to 
help  protect  their  own  land.  And  for  that 
reason,  I  haven't  chosen  to  enlarge  the 
war."  " 

On  September  26.  the  President  said, 

"There  are  those  that  say  you  ought  to 
go  north  and  drop  bombs,  to  try  to  wipe  out 
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the  aupply  Ilnea.  and  they  think  that  woold 
escalate  the  war.  We  dent  want  oar  AuMfl- 
can  boys  to  do  the  fighting  for  Asian  boiya- 
We  don't  want  to  get  inrolTed  In  a  nation 
with  700  million  people  and  get  tied  down 
In  a  land  war  in  Aala."* 

On  September  38,  the  President  said. 

"Some  of  our  people^Mr.  Nlzon.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  itr.  Scranton,  and  Mr.  Ooid- 
water — have  all,  at  aoine  time  or  other,  sug- 
gested the  possible  wisdom  of  going  north  In 
Vlat-Nam. 

".  .  .  We  are  not  going  north  and  we  are 
not  going  south:  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  try  to  get  them  to  save  their  own  freedom 
with  their  own  men.  with  our  leadership, 
and  our  officer  direction,  and  such  equip- 
ment as  we  can  furnish  them."  *• 

On  October  ai.  the  President  said, 

"We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
8  or  10,000  miles  away  from  home  to  do  what 
Asian  boys  ou^t  to  be  doing  for  them- 
aelves."  « 

Two  days  before  the  lOM  election,  as 
though  to  put  the  President's  campaiga 
promises  to  the  acid  test,  the  Vletcong  di- 
rectly attacked  the  U.S.  airbase  in  Bien  Hoa, 
killing  five  Americans,  wounding  76  and  de- 
stroying several  aircraft.  This  was  a  more 
serious  challenge  than  the  attack  in  Tonkin 
Gulf,  which  caused  no  American  losses  but 
which  was  met  by  an  aerial  attack  on  North 
Vietnam.  This  time,  however,  there  was  no 
response  from  the  United  States. 

".  .  .  the  faUure  of  the  United  States  to 
respond  to  the  Blen  Hoa  provocation." 
Philip  Geyelln  wrote,  "coming  on  the  heels 
of  a  conciliatory  Vietnam  line  In  the  cam- 
paign. In  which  Lyndon  Johnson  plainly 
made  manifest  his  profound  disinclination 
to  widen  the  war,  must  certainly  have  en- 
couraged Hanoi  and  Peking  in  the  belief  that 
Tonkin  had  been  a  special  case,  and  that  U.S. 
Installations  could  be  attacked  with  Im- 
punity." • 

"Perhaps,"  Secretary  Rusk  was  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times  as  saying,  "the  Com- 
munist world  nxisunders(ood  our  Presidential 
campaign.""  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  did.  Per- 
haps the  Communist  world  expected  the 
President's  policy  after  the  election  Uy  con- 
lorm  to  his  campaign  speeches. 

One  respected  White  House  correspondent 
Charles  Roberts  of  Newsweek,  has  written, 
".  .  .  The  President  .  .  .  told  me  in  May 
1965.  that  he  had  made  the  decision  to  bomb 
(North  Vietnam)  .  .  .  four  months  before 
Plelku."  "  The  time  of  decision,  then,  would 
have  been  October  1964  at  the  height  of  the 
Presidential  campaign. 

Whether  the  decision  to  ptrlke  at  the  North 
was  made  then  or  not.  It  Is  clear  that 
throughout  the  campaign  South  Vietnam 
was  perilously  close  to  coUapse.  The  Presi- 
dent must  have  known,  even  as  he  offered  as- 
surances of  no  further  Involvement  that 
South  Vietnam  would  go  down  the  drain  un- 
less the  military  effort  of  the  United  StAtes 
was  drastically  augmented. 

Describing  the  campaign,  Philip  Geyelln 
has  written.  "What  developed  was  a  deadly 
race  against  time;  increasingly  the  question 
agonizing  the  war-planners  in  Washington 
and  Saigon  was  whether  South  Vietnam 
could  be  kept  from  crumbling  without  a 
much  more  vigorous  U.S.  effort  before  No- 
rember  3." 

"Meanwhile,  there  were  clear  signs  of  grow- 
ing anxiety,  IX  not  at  the  highest  official  level, 
at  lea«t  at  the  lower  working  levela  of  the 
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gov«Tunent;  the  experts  oould  read  the  signs 
In  the  increased  pollUoal  shambles  in  Saigon, 
In  the  Inoieased  rate  of  infiltration,  in  the 
tide  of  war  that  was  running  umnistakably 
against  «he  South  Vietnamese.  'It  U  going 
to  be  close.'  said  one  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's moat  reliable  authorities  as  the  U^S. 
election  day  approached."" 

It  Is  Impossible  to  measure  the  cost  of  the 
President's  deceptive  campaign  oratory  of 
19«4  and  the  postponement  until  after  the 
election  of  a  step-up  in  the  military  activity 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  How  many 
American  casualties  and  bow  much  expendi- 
ture of  American  economic  resources  might 
have  been  avoided  by  telling  the  truth  In 
1964  and  by  earlier  use  of  American  air  power 
against  important  military  targets  will  never 
be  known. 

Lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  the 
administration 

The  lack  of  candor  of  the  administration 
encourages  the  enemy  to  miscalculate.  It 
also  misleads  and  confuses  the  American 
pubUc.  Thus  It  strikes  at  the  vitals  of  our 
system  of  government,  for,  without  reliable 
information,  public  opinion  cannot  wisely 
guide  and  restrain  public  policy. 

The  examples  ot  lack  of  candor  about 
Vietnam  are  legion. 

The  administration,  for  example,  has  con- 
sistently concealed  difficulties  and  dangers 
with  optimistic  pronouncements  and  pre- 
dictions. 

Consider  such  statements  as  the  following 
by  Secretary  McNamara: 

"Actions  taken  there  [in  Vietnam]  have 
proved  effective  and  will  prove  more  effective 
as  time  goes  on."    (Jan.  17.  1962.) 

"Progress  in  the  last  8  to  10  weeks  has  been 
great.  The  Government  has  asked  only  for 
logisUoal  support.  Nothing  but  progress 
and  hopeful  indications  of  further  progress 
in  the  future."     (May  12.  1962.) 

"Our  military  assistance  to  Vietnam  Is 
paying  off.  I  continue  to  be  encouraged. 
There  are  many  signs  Indicating  progress  " 
(July  25, 1962.) 

"There  Is  a  new  feeling  of  confidence  that 
victory  is  possible  In  South  Vietnam." 
(Jan.  31. 1963.) 

"The  major  part  of  the  VS.  military  tM|r 
can  be  completed  by.  the  end  of  1965,  al- 
though there  may  be  continuing  require- 
ment for  a  limited  nimiber  of  U.S.  training 
personnel."    (Oct.  2. 1963.) 

"We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
\V3.  military  1  plans  will  be  successful  In 
1964."    (Dec.  12. 1963.) 

"With  these  further  measures,  we  felt  that 
a  start  could  be  made  In  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Vietnam  aa 
their  training  missions  were  completed.  Ac- 
cor<iingIy,  we  announced  that  about  1,000 
men  were  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of 
1963,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  could  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1965,  although  we  recog- 
nized that  there  might  be  a  continuing  re- 
quirement for  a  limited  number  of  VS. 
advisory  personnel."     (Jan.  30,  1964.) 

"We  are  confident  these  plans  point  the 
way  to  victory."     (March  1964.)™ 

It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  facts  that 
showed  how  remote  each  of  these  pronounce- 
ments was  from  grim  reality.  Two  examples 
will  Biifflce. 

Secretary  Rusk  declared  In  the  course  of  a 
visit  to  Vietnam  on  April  20,  1964,  that  things 
were  showing  "steady  Improvement."  The 
headline  In  the  New  York  Times  2  days  later 
read,  "Reds  inflict  heaviest  toll  on  South 
Vietnam  Army."  It  had  been  the  bloodiest 
week  of  the  war,  the  Times  reported,  with 
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1,000  Vietnamese  Ooremment  and  23  Ameri- 
can casualties. 

On  November  29,  1966.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said  "we  have  stopped  losing  the 
war."™  Yet,  during  the  period  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary,  we  were  losing  the 
war.  he  made  statements  acclaiming  "prog- 
ress" and  exuding  optimism  on  no  less  than 
14  separate  occasions. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  public  has 
been  accurately  and  fully  Informed  about 
the  Nation's  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  were  called  advisers 
long  after  they  became  combatants. 

As  American  ground  forces  were  Introduced 
Into  Vietnam,  the  Nation  was  told  that  their 
"primary  mission  ...  is  to  seciu'e  and  safe- 
guard Important  installatlocs  like  the  air- 
base  at  Da  Nang  . .  ."  <•  Secretary  McNamara 
added  assurances  that  "they  shoiild  not 
tangle  with  the  Vletcong." " 

The  President  announced  on  July  28,  1965 
that  the  movement  of  125,000  American 
troops  to  Vietnam  did  "not  imply  any  change 
in  policy  whatever."* 

The  able  Saigon  correspondent  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Jack  Foisle  wrote: 

"Although  the  decision  to  commit  large- 
scale  American  combat  units  In  Vietnam  Is 
apparent,  and  is  obvious  to  the  enemy 
through  the  buildup  of  logistical  bases  on  the 
central  coast,  authorities  In  Washington  try 
to  pretend  that  we  really  ace  not  committed 
to  land  warfare  In  Asia,  to  casualties  as 
large  or  larger  than  suffered  during  the 
Korean  War."" 

There  has  been  a  lade  of  candor  about  the 
casualties  In  Vietnam.  The  figures  fed  to 
the  public  by  the  Administration  contradict 
each  other  and  siupass  belief.  In  June  o( 
1965,  Secretary  Rusk  gave  a  figure  for  South 
Vietnamese  casualties  since  1960  that  was  50 
per  cent  higher  than  the  flgrure  General 
Wheeler  gave  1  month  earlier.  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  casualties  In  1  month  In  1965 
Increased  so  dramatically.™ 

On  May  5,  1966,  Representative  Ons  PncE, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  charged  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  "surreptitiously" 
reduced  the  total  of  Viet  Cong  wounded 
claimed  since  1961  In  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
enemy  casualty  claim  was  cut  by  about  half, 
he  asserted. 

Representative  Pikx  said  the  flgtue  of 
365.000  wounded  was  replaced  with  one  of 
182,000  in  figures  given  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  at  a  secret  briefing.  He 
said  the  lower  figure  was  "slipped  In"  be- 
cause, apparently,  the  old  one  was  growing  so 
large  as  to  be  unrealistic.™ 

On  April  4.  1966,  President  Johnson  gave 
the  startling  figure  of  50,000  as  the  number 
of  enemy  dead  In  Vietnam  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.**  It  Is  Impossible  to 
reconcile  this  figure  with  Defense  Depart- 
ment    estimates     of    changes     In     enemy 
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strength.  As  of  July  I.  I99«.  the  DefenfM 
Department  reported  tha«  were  271,000 
enemy  troope  In  Vietnam,  Up  41,000  from 
January  1.  If  the  Presideat's  figure  on 
deaths  Is  accepted,  the  enemy's  strength  on 
July  1  could  have  been  a^bleved  If  the 
enemy  added  15,000  men  ai  month  to  Its 
forces  and  if  not  a  single  enemy  soldier  died 
m  the  second  quarter  of  1968.  Secretary 
McNamara,  however,  has  testified  that  the 
enemy  is  capable  of  adding  no  more  than 
9000  troope  a  month  to  its  forces  in  South 
Vietnam." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Wtehlngton  Post, 
Howard  BtorgoUs,  after  siiryeylng  casualty 
figures  released  by  the  administration,  con- 
cluded: 

"The  impression  all  this  lewves  Is  that  the 
publicly  released  statistics  ^  more  a  se- 
lection of  numbers  IntendM  to  paint  a 
picture  that  supports  whatever  the  official 
view  is  at  the  moment  thai^  a  realistic  In- 
dication of  how  things  are  gotog."  " 

There  has  been  a  lack  of  candor  about 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  m  1965  and 
tg&in  In  1966  the  Administration's  initial 
request  for  defense  appropriations  was  bttsed 
on  outdated  estimates  of  military  needs. 
Congress,  In  January  of  1966.  thus  had  to 
appropriate  an  additional  tip  billion  needed 
for  defense  In  fiscal  year  1966.  As  it  acted 
on  defense  appropriations  f of  fiscal  1967,  tn- 
lormed  Members  of  the  CorttTess  pre<Mcted 
a  supplementary  request  for  Mi  to  $15  billion 
in  defense  funds  in  January  1967 — after 
the  1966  election. 

When  State  Department  I  Spokesmen  as- 
serted that  the  widespread  civil  disorders  In 
South  Vietnam  following  the  Honolulu  Con- 
ference had  no  effect  on  military  operations, 
they  were  less  than  candid. 

How  false  this  war  Is  cleaj  from  the  omi- 
nous statistics  released  two  days  alter  such  a 
statement  was  madC^ — statistics  Indicating 
that  American  troope  sustained  more  than 
twice  as  many  casualties  duiing  the  preced- 
ing week  as  did  the  South  Vletttiamese. 

Secretary  McNamara  on  April  20,  1966,  gave 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relation^  Committee  an 
appraisal  of  the  military  situation  during 
the  dvU  dUturbances  tbati  flatly  contra- 
dicted that  of  the  State  Dejpartment.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  testified): 

"The  mUitary  ojierations  have  been  at  a 
lower  level  because  of  the  pOUtlcal  disorders 
in  the  last  approximately  2  weeks  .  .  .  the 
number  of  Vletcong  killed  Is  off  40%,  the 
number  of  Vletcong  kiUed  per  week  last  week 
was  600,  it  averaged  a  thousand  and  five  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  The 
number  of  weapons  lost  by  Vietnamese  for- 
ces, the  numb^  of  weapons  oaptuied  is  also 
oS  by  substantial  amounts.    \ 

"This  reduction  In  milltar^  activity  is  cus- 
tomary under  conditions  ^  political  dis- 
order. It  bas  happened  eveiy  other  time  we 
have  had  political  disorders.!'** 

There  has  been  an  lnexi>licable  lack  of 
candor  about  peace  feelers.  l6n  May  7.  1965. 
President  Johnson  said: 

"For  months  now  we  hayt  waited  for  a 
•Ign.  a  signal,  even  a  whlspir,  but  our  offer 
of  unconditional  dlacusElont  has  fallen  on 
unreceptive  ears.  Not  a  sound  has  been 
heard.    Not  a  signal  has  btKsi  sighted."  " 

Again  on  July  13,  1965  ttt«  President  de- 
clared: i 

"I  must  say  that  candor  coknptis  me  to  teU 
you  that  there  has  not  been  niie  slightest  la- 
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dlcatlon  that  the  other  side  Is  Interested  In 
negotiation  or  in  unconditional  discussions 
although  the  U.S.  has  made  some  dozen  sep- 
arate attempts  to  bring  them  about."  " 

But  In  November,  1965,  the  respected  re- 
porter Eric  Sevareid  In  a  Look  magaTlne 
article  <"  recalled  an  interview  with  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson  on  August  12,  two  days  be- 
fore his  death  in  London.  Ambassador  Stev- 
enson told  Sevareid  that  U.N.  General  Secre- 
tary U  Thant  had  secured  the  agreemnt  of 
North  Vietnamese  authorities  to  meet  with  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  Ran- 
goon in  late  1964.  After  the  election,  Seva- 
reid wrote,  U  Thant  renewed  the  offer,  and 
this  time  it  was  Secretary  McNamara  who 
reportedly  vetoed  it. 

The  greatest  shortage  which  the  Viet- 
namese war  has  so  far  produced  Is  a  short- 
age of  candor  and  accuracy  and  purpose. 

BBSULTS    OF    THE    JOHNSON     ADMlNISrSATION'S 
EFFOR'TS 

The  measurable  result  of  300,000  American 
troops,  30,000  American  casualties,  and  sev- 
eral billion  American  dollars  slnca  1961  in 
Vietnam  is  a  stalemate. 

The  administration's  own  assessment  of 
the  result  is  expressed  In  such  phrases  aa 
"We  have  stopped  losing  the  war"  and  "Our 
forces  and  those  of  oiw  allies  will  not  be  de- 
feated by  the  Communists  In  Vietnam." 

The  amount  of  territory  controlled  by  Sai- 
gon today  is  far  less  than  it  was  when  Diem 
was  overthrown.  No  marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  extending  the  control  of  the 
Saigon  government  in  the  past  two  yeare. 
Estimates  of  the  percentage  of  land  area  of 
South  Vietnam  under  government  control 
given  in  1966  by  Members  ot  Congress  with 
access  to  classified  information  range  from 
20  to  40  per  cent. 

The  shrinkage  in  control  of  the  population 
Is  apparent  in  the  turnout  in  the  t'wo  most 
recent  national  elections,  6,300,000  voted  in 
1963  under  the  Diem  regime,  4,200,000  are 
reported  to  have  cast  ballots  in  the  election 
of  September  11,  1966  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  official  estimate  claims  that 
54  per  cent  of  the  population  is  under  control 
of  the  Ky  government." 

£:nemy  forces,  despite  reports  of  hea'vy 
cnsualtlee,  have  Increased  In  South  Vietnam 
at  a  rate  of  one  half  that  of  the  American 
buildup.  In  the  first  7  months  of  1966, 
enemy  forces  grew  by  52,000;  American  forces 
by  100,000.  In  August  1966,  the  Defense  De- 
partment estimates  put  enemy  forces  at  282,- 
000  or  177  combat  battalions — far  in  excess 
of  the  prediction  Secretary  McNamara  made 
on  March  3,  1966,  when  he  said  that  156 
enemy  battaUons  "could  be  in  South  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  1966."  ■ 

South  Vietnamese  forces  Jitcn  been 
plagued  by  a  high  rate  of  desertion.  In  1966 
there  were  113,000  desertera  In  a  military 
force  In  the  neighborhood  of  600,000.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1966 — a  period  of  Internal 
disorder — the  number  of  deeertlons  was  67,- 
000,  an  Increase  of  20  percent. 

The  Incidence  of  terroristic  activity  by  the 
Vletcong  has  risen  steadily.  In  1964.  the  Vlet- 
cong killed  or  kidnaped  11,349  civilians  In 
South  Vietnam.  In  1966,  the  comparable  fig- 
ure was   14,673. 

Ttte  lart  of  progress  In  wresting  territory 
from  the  Vletcong  has  meant  lack  of  progress 
In  economic  development.  David  Bell,  AID 
Director,  testified  on  January  28,  1966: 

"It  has  been  evident  to  us.  to  the  AID  peo- 
ple, who  have  been  living  and  working  In  the 
countryside  these  past  several  years,  that  tba 


problem  of  establlahing  security  and  eco- 
nonalc  progress  In  areas  which  are  either 
contested  or  under  Vletcong  control  ts  the 
heart  of  the  effort  to  bring  about  a  success- 
ful solution  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  that 
effort  has  not  made  significant  progress  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years."  " 

A  good  Indicator  of  economic  activity  In 
South  Vietnam  is  Its  export  trade.  In  terms 
of  physical  volume,  exports  in  1965  were  40 
per  cent  of  the  level  of  1960.  "The  Index  of 
exports  (based  on  1958  aa  iOO) .  which 
reached  its  high  point  of  163  In  1960,  de- 
clined from  158  In  1963  to  75  In  1965.  This 
nation,  until  recently  a  major  exporter  of 
rice,  now  has  to  Import  rice  to  feed  Its 
people.  Inflation  Is  rampant.  In  one  year 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  almost  60  per 
cent." 

In  the  fight  In  South  Vietnam  the  United 
States  receives  no  military  help  from  its  al- 
lies except  for  22,000  troops  from  South 
Korea,  and  smaller  forces  frona  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines.  In  the 
Korean  War,  by  contrast,  Belgium,  Canada. 
Colombia,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Turkey.  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom  all  sent 
forces  to  fight  side  by  side  with  American 
troops.  None  of  these  nations  has  sent  a 
single  soldier  to  South  Vietnam. 

Again,  imlike  the  Korean  War,  the  United 
States  does  not  command  the  open  support 
and  confidence  of  most  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  In  the  Korean  War  the  United 
Nations  overwhelmingly  condemned  Commu- 
nist aggreasion,  placed  Its  moral  Influence 
on  the  side  of  resistance  to  aggression,  called 
on  its  membera  to  cease  trade  with  the  ag- 
gressors. By  contrast,  the  effort  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  United  Nations  sup- 
port for  its  call  for  peace  talks  (not  for  ap- 
proval of  its  resistance  to  aggression)  failed 
miserably.  The  nine  votes  needed  to  place 
the  subject  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council  were  barely  attained.  Having  placed 
the  subject  on  its  agenda,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil found  Itself  tmable  to  proceed  further 
with  even  a  formal  discussion  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Ambassador  Goldberg. 

Today  a  satisfactory  peace  In  Vietnam  Is 
not  in  sight.  A  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  Augtist  1966  revealed  in  a  back- 
ground briefing  for  the  press  in  Saigon  that 
some  in  the  Pentagon  believe  that  the  war 
will  go  on  for  eight  years  If  American  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  remain  at  a  level  of  300,000 
and  could  be  shortened  to  five  years  If  th« 
United  States  put  750,000  men  in  the  con- 
flict." Without  significant  aid  from  its  ma- 
jor allies,  the  United  States  is  moving  toward 
a  conflict  that  in  terms  of  time  and  casualties 
will  exceed  the  American  effort  in  the  Korean 
War. 
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203  in  May  1966  (1958  =  100). 

"New  York  Times,  August  8,  1966.  Ma- 
rine Corps  Commandan'.  General  Wallace  M. 
Greene  held  a  background  news  conference 
In  Saigon  August  7.  1966  which  led  to  stories 
in  several  major  newspapers.  Although  later 
denied,  "the  stories  written  from  the  ses- 
sion .  .  ."  the  Washington  Post  observed 
(August  15,  1966)  "generally  agreed  that 
peace  studies  msMie  In  the  Pentagon  fore- 
cast a  long  war  In  Vietnam — perhaps  eight 
years.  Another  study.  It  was  said,  estimated 
It  would  take  750.000  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam 
to  end  the  war  to  five  years."  Tbe  Post  also 
reported,  "...  some  observen  here  sug- 
gest that  the  Marine  Commandant  spoke 
with  Administration  knowledge  to  pave  the 
way  for  heavy  troop  movements  there  after 
the  election." 


^       0* 


^     JV^ 
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QTTXSnONS  AB017T  THX   FUTURX 

Administration  policy  has  prevented  Com- 
munist conquest  of  Soutb  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, peace  or  victory  or  stability  tbere  are 
still  remote.  Faced  with  a  prospect  of  war 
for  five  to  seven  years,  of  the  spread  of  con- 
flict to  Thailand  and  perhaps  other  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia,  of  Communist  China 
equipped  with  nuclear  weapons,  the  United 
States  must  give  attention  to  basic  questions 
about  Its  future  political  and  military  strat- 
egy In  Asia. 

A  five-year  war  In  Vietnam  would,  at  the 
present  rate,  involve  the  frightful  cost  of 
135,000  American  casualties.  This  high  cost 
Is  dwarfed  by  the  catastrophic  losses  which 
South  Vietnam  would  suffer  in  five  more 
years  of  fighting.  To  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  other  threatened  people  of  Asia,  this 
type  of  limitless  war  may  come  to  be  an  un- 
attractive alternative  to  Communist  domina- 
tion. 

The  tirgent  Immediate  question  facing  the 
nation  Is  bow  to  end  this  war  more  speedily 
and  at  smaller  cost  while  safeguarding  the 
Independence  and  freedom  of  South  Vietnam. 

Simultaneously,  the  nation  must  give 
aober  thought  to  the  means  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  this  war  and  the  eruption  of 
similar  weu's  in  other  places  In  Asia. 

Among  the  many  specific  questions  that 
need  to  be  considered  are  the  following: 

1.  How  can  effective  agencies  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  be  devek'ped. 

2.  How  can  the  talents  and  resoiirces 
needed  for  stability  and  progress  n  Asia  be 
mustered. 

3.  How  can  the  economic  power  of  the 
United  States  and  other  advanced  free  na- 
tions be  used  in  a  strategy  designed  to  deter 
and  defeat  aggression. 

4.  How  can  an  effective  collective  security 
system  be  fashioned  for  Asia  which  will  In- 
crease the  power  of  non-Communist  nations 
and  include  the  support  of  the  United  States 
And  major  free  nations  of  Europe. 

6.  What  mix  of  military  forces  and  weap- 
ons should  the  United  States  develop  to  do  its 
part  to  deter  or  defeat  aggression. 

6.  Where  and  In  what  circumstances 
should  the  United  States  use  military  meas- 
ures to  turn  back  aggression. 

7.  What  military  measures — what  weapons, 
against  what  targets— should  the  United 
States  be  prepared  to  use  in  order  to  deter 
or  defeat  aggression. 

Many  of  these  questions  could  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  pro- 
posed by  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  June  28,  1966  to  evaluate  the 
defense  posture  of  the  nation. 

The  nation  needs  a  clear  and  consistent 
policy  toward  Asia  to  guide  it  through  a  tur- 
bulent period.  Improvisation  from  crisis  to 
crisis  will  not  do.  There  are  stormy  seas 
ahead  In  Asia,  and  there  are  dangers  in  any 
policy  the  United  States  may  pursue  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  But  the  greatest  danger 
Is  to  drift  on  without  a  policy. 

V.S.  combat  casualties  in  VietTiam 

Wounded : 

1»«  1 

1962   74 

IMS   411 

1964 1,038 

lOeS   6,300 

1966 »  19,  976 

Deaths: 

1961   _  1 

1962   SI 

1963 77 

1964 142 

1985 1,868 

1966   _  18,218 

>  Aa  ot  Auf.  aOi 


Total  VJS.  military  personnel  in  Vietnam  by     by  the  Administration  of  the  short  term  al9\£ 

year  and  the  long  term  objectives  of  oxir  country 

[All  figures  approximate!  Tl»«  Administration  speaks  of  the  Geneva 

Dec    31    1980  Agreements  of  1964  and  1962  as  a  Dasts  for 

Dec   31    1961  4000     *«'''"'*8  *•**  ^^-    '^'*'*"  ****  AdnUnlstration 

TV^   qi'  iQfw  ir'iwwi     mean  that  it  would  agree  to  an  election  in 

Tw'  ^1    io«^ IS  nnn     ^^^  North  and  South  Vietnam,  as  provided 

1^   i\'  1984 20  000     I'l  t»i«  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954— an  elec- 

dH:  3i'  ilei::::::::::::::::::::::  ilo:  ooo  "^^^  which  john  p.  Kennedy  saw  wouid  have 

rr„;    ,'  ,or« qnX  XXn  been  "stacked  and  subverted  in  advance?" 

»epi.  1,  laoo auu.uoo  The  Administration  dodges  the  question  of 

U.S.  Government  estimate  of  Vietcong  whether   it  would   settle   for   a   peace  that 

strength  Imposed  a  coalition   government   including 

[Approximate]  Viet  Cong  representatives  in  South  Vietnam 

..„                                                                 .,.  Whether   the  sacrifices  that  Americans— 

Decemb^r'Tgei::::::::::::::::::::    20.000  Pa^t'culany   young  Amencans-are  maung 

Anrn  1QRT           hi  rum  are  for  any  purpose  depends  on  what  kind  of 

Sh  fgii:::::::::::::::::::::::  90;  ^  peace  the  ywministration  wants.  « we  m 

T^        io«^- ,„„  ™     up  With  a  Southeast  Asia  Yalta  Agreement. 

Anrf^  ia«s       1^'  000         '^«  "White  Paper"  on  Vietnam  clearly  set^ 

4  /,QCK ~ i^rt'nnn     ^°^^*^  ^^  deception  practiced  by  the  Demo- 

August  i»b5 170.  000     j,j.^^jj,  spokesmen  during  the  1964  campaign 

Au"^s7l966  ■ l^-  Z     "^^  ^^-^  ^PP^°^^^  ^  "^"^  ^"""^"^  '°  ^^^ 

Augusi  laoo ^^K}.  uw     jggg  election  period  by  withholding  inXonna. 

>  No  flgnres  given.  tion  concerning  the  costs  of  the  war  and  tlie 

U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  to  South  planned  escalation  of  the  war  within  the 

Vietnam  "^ext  year. 

Million  With  a  few  weeks  after  the  November  elec- 

jggg                                                                   .250  ^1°'^  the  President  will  request  an  additlcn»l 

1966  (as  of  May  11)"  $13.5  billion  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 

Economic               '                                         690  ™eht  of  Defense  and  will  unveil  major  plans 

Military                                                          795  **"  escalate  the  war  on  the  ground  further, 

Support  toVvsVi^rceil"""!"'.!  12, 000  particularly  in  the  Delta  area  of  South  Viet- 

nam. 

Statement    bt    REPRESENTATrvE    Gerald    R. 

Ford  (R-Mich.)  ,  Minority  Leamr,  House     Statement   by    Representative    Charles  t 
OF  Representatives,  September  20,  1966  Goodell,   Republican,  New  York.  Chab- 

_,_  ^    .  ^^     „  „       ,_..         „,  MAN,    Committee   on   Planning   and  Re- 

The  report  of  the  House  RepubUean  Plan-         ^^^         Republican  Conference,  House  of 
ning  and  Rwearch  ComnUttee,  "The  United         repkesentatives,  September  20,  1966 
States  and  the  War  in  Vietnam,     is  being 

released  at  a  time  when  thte  war  is  be-  The  use  of  calculated  and  persistent  decep- 
coming  as  big  for  the  United  States  as  the  tl°°  ''y  government  strikes  at  the  vitals  of 
Korean  War  ever  was.  °^  system  of  popular  government. 

This  report  is  a  factual  and  objective  re-  The  public  cannot  responsibly  discharge  its 
cltal  of  the  relaOonshlp  of  our  nation  with  functions  of  filling  elective  offices  and  guid- 
Vletnam  since  1950.  l^g  and  restraining  public  policy  unless  it 

The  facts  which  it  contains  raise  ques-  ^^  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  A 
tlons  which  are  on  the  minds  of  the  pub-  government  which  falsifies  and  misleads  re- 
lic. Even  as  staunch  a  Democrat  as  Rich-  duces  the  franchise  to  something  akin  to 
ard  N.  Goodwin,  foreign  policy  adviser  to  ***  empty  ritual  that  passes  for  voting  in 
both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  rec-     totalitarian  states. 

ognlzed  public  concern  about  the  aspects  of  Anyone  who  srirveys  the  Instances  of  de- 
Vietnamese  poUcy  criticized  In  this  docu-  ceptlon  cited  in  "The  United  States  and  the 
ment  when  he  said,  ".  .  .  there  has  never  War  in  Vietnam"  wUl  see  that  it  was  usually 
been  such  intense  and  widespread  deception  **>*  American  public,  not  the  enemy,  that 
and  confusion  as  that  which  surrounds  this  ^as  deceived.  The  only  time  that  the  enemy 
^ar,"  may  have  been  deceived  was  In  1964  when 
What  Mr.  Goodwin  calls  "deception  and  tl>e  Preeldent  repeatedly  and  categorically 
confusion"  in  relation  to  Vietnam  Is  an  is-  announced  that  he  would  not  send  American 
sue  of  the  1966  campaign.  ^^y^  9  or  10,000  mUee  away  to  do  the  Job 
At  the  mid-term  election,  the  voters  will  that  Asian  l)oys  should  do.  In  this  Instonce 
decide  whether  they  want  the  Congress  to  deception  could  only  encourage  the  enemy 
exercise  Its  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  to  step  up  aggression.  The  Johnson  cam- 
foreign  policy  more  vigorously  or  want  the  palgn  of  1964,  as  surely  as  the  Acheson  speech 
Congress  to  be  a  docile  instrvmient  of  the  o*  January  1950,  was  a  signal  to  aggressors 
President — neither  effectively  questioning,  tl^at  they  could  proceed  with  impunity, 
nor  investigating,  nor  checking  and  restrain-  No  one  can  make  wise  decisions  for  the 
ing  the  executive  branch.  future  without  the  ingredient  that  has  been 
The  decision  of  the  voters  on  these  mat-  denied  so  far  to  Congress  and  the  public— 
ters  will  have  an  important  effect  on  future  constant  and  accurate  Information  about  the 
policy.  situation  In  Vietnam.  The  flow  of  reliable 
Information  needed  by  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  obtained  if  better  balance  between 
the  major  parties  is  established  In  the 
Congress. 

A  better  balance  in  Congress  will  also  be 
a  check  on  the  tendency  to  let  considerations 
of  domestic  politics  Influence  mlUtanf 
decisions. 

It  U  now  well  known  that  the  Democratic 
campaign  tactics  of  1964  involved  a  gamble 
which  left  South  Vietnam  near  collapse. 

Arthur  Schleslnger  has  noted  the  "use  of 
military  operations  for  domestic  political 
purposes"  and  has  spoken  of  the  "impres- 
sion" that  the  military  poUcy  of  the  John- 
•on  Administration  Is  "lu  part  undertaken  in 


Statement  bt  Representative  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  Chaiucan  R]VT7blican  Conference, 
House  of  RcPRXSENTATTVEfl,  September  20, 
1966 

Consensus  politics  does  not  work  well  In 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  A  President  can- 
not seek  to  agree  with  everybody  and  provide 
clear  leadership. 

In  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  irreconcilable 
wings  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  make  clear  what  we  are 
fighting  for  In  Vietnam. 

The  prerequisite  tor  ending  the  Vietnamese 
War  on  honorable  terma  la  a  clear  statement 


order  to  miiiIIim  doubts  ali^t  the  war  1b 
the  United  State*  and  to  rev<  ^se  antl-Adxotai- 
Istratlon  tendencies  in  the   wlla." 

It  is  not  wise  to  time  military  actions  to 
the  exigencies  of  domestt^  ptdtties.  The 
enemy  does  not  otaerve  the  ahaie  tbaa-taM*. 
It  Is  tinJuBt  to  almoBt  4004X10  flgtitftn 
now  directly  Isml'ved  with  l|lte  VletaaxB  ' 
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PROBK  OF  GDN  GA^  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fromBllnQis  [Mr.  Fi]fa>LKTl  is  recog- 
nized for  60  mintites. 

Mr.  FIMDLEY.  Mr.  sbeaker,  why  is 
tt  that  the  United  Stftes— with  the 
world's  greatest  technology  and  an  an- 
nual outlay  for  military  pwposea  exceed- 
ing $60  billion — is  badly  outgunned  year 
after  year  in  a  higlily  critical  Army  weap- 
on syston  on  which  our  soldiers  depend? 
What  went  wrong?  Who  mismanaged 
uid  bungled? 

lliese  and  related  questions  are  left 
unanswered  by  a  23-peg:e  white  paper 
issued  September  10  by  ^  Department 
U  Defense,  and  by  a  letter  of  August  30 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  RiTEisl,  chahmaa  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  from  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Army  StanlejT  R.  Resor. 

Both  documents  arose  from  state- 
ments I  have  made  and  questions  I  have 
nlsed  concerning  procSurement  from 
West  Germany  of  the  substandard  Hls- 
pano  Suiza  H.S.  820  automatic  gun. 

As  a  result  of  the  total  inadequacy  of 
the  Army's  explanations,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  a  list  of  24  serious  questions 
about  the  H.S.  820  procui^ment  and  the 
gun  gap  which  I  beUeve  the  record  shows 
the  Pentagon  has  failed  to  answer  satis- 
factorily. And  I  am  aslttng  that  a  full 
congressional  investigation  of  the  pro- 
curement be  launched,  to  obtain  the  bad- 
ly needed  answers  to  theee  questions. 

The  Army's  white  pap^r  has  not  been 
publicly  circulated.  It  has  instead  been 
handed  to  a  few  Congressmen  and  ap- 
propriate committees,  io  hopes — I  be- 
Ueve— that  its  misinfomution  and  mis- 
impressions  will  discourage  further  con- 
gressional interest  in  tihe  malodorous 
HS.  820  affair,  and  head  off  support  that 
Is  mounting  for  my  crltic}4ins  of  the  pro- 
curement. I 

However,  today.  In  th&  course  (rf  my 
{H^sentatkm,  I  am  putting  in  the  record 
myself  the  Army's  white  |>{iper — in  full — 
along  with  a  section-by-Bection  demon- 
stration of  Its  inaccuracy  and  inade- 
quacy. 

Although  the  "white  paper"  seeks  to  do 
u  by  deception,  omission,  and  wrong  im- 
pression, it  refutes  in  no  ,aignificant  way 
the  central  charges  I  made  in  my  re- 
marks to  this  body  on  September  1. 

At  that  time  I  charged  that,  in  gcdng 
ahead  with  the  gun  procuremect.  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara : 

Compromised  military  needs  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  German  political  expediency. 
The  gun  purchase  became  a  fixed  part  of 
a  deal  under  which  Germany  will  buy 
TJ3.  missile  destroyers: 

Reversed  the  recom|:AeDdatk»ui  of 
high-ranking  mlUtary  officials  and 
forced  them  to  accept  lowered  test  stand- 


ards so  the  gm  conld  be  classified  as 
satlsfaetosy:  and 

BiQsinfonned  and  misled  Congress 
about  the  performance  oi  the  gun  and 
weapon  system  of  which  it  Is  a  part. 

It  also  reinforces  the  recopiBiendations 
I  made  on  S^tember  1  that: 

A  crash  program  be  undertaken  to 
produce  a  wtHrkable  intolm  wemxm; 

A  crash  ivogram  be  undertaken  to 
speed  the  development  of  the  long-de- 
layed successor  weapon;  and 

The  long  and  costly  effort  to  make  the 
HjS.  820  work  be  abandoned. 

Indeed  the  "white  paper,"  despite  the 
clever  way  in  which  it  sought  to  cover  up 
facts,  actually  reinforces  my  charges  and 
recommendations. 

If  this  document  is  the  best  that  can 
be  said  for  our  eflfort  to  close  the  gun 
gap.  then  the  United  States  is  Indeed  in 
a  bad  way. 

Five  years  ago  our  Government  deter- 
mined that  the  Soviets  had  army  vehicles 
equipped  with  a  14.5-milIimetef  auto- 
matic gun  superior  to  our  30  caliber,  a 
weapon  dating  from  World  War  n  days. 
We  were  badly  outgunned  and,  therefore, 
a  successor  weapon  was  critically  needed. 

The  Department  of  Defense  decided 
on  a  two-phase  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem :  first,  purchase  the  best  immediately 
available  weapon  for  interim  purposes; 
second,  proceed  simultaneously  on  a 
crash  basis  with  the  development  of  a 
successor  weapon. 

The  sad  and  cruel  truth  is  that  today — 
after  5  years  have  elapsed  and  over 
$6.3  million  spent — a  satisfactory  in- 
terim weapon  is  still  nonexistent  and  the 
development  of  a  successor  weapon  by 
the  Army  itself  has  not  advanced  beyond 
the  paper  stage. 

Our  soldiers  are  still  depending  on 
weapons  the  Soviets  surpassed  years  ago. 
This  fact  is  all  the  more  shocking  when 
one  recalls  that  Hitler  used  superior 
army  vdiides  to  make  a  lightning  con- 
quest of  Europe  in  World  War  II.  If 
the  gun  gap  was  critical  in  1961,  tt  is  the 
more  so  today. 

"WUITK  PAFKB"  FOSMAT 

The  "white  piuwr"  is  set  in  the  form  ot 
"allegations'*  versus  "facts,"  obviously 
Intended  to  give  the  impression  that  my 
September  1  statement  was  nothing  but 
incorrect  charges  which  were  demolished 
or  set  right  by  Army  "facts." 

In  reality,  most  of  the  "facts"  arc 
merely  commentary,  clarificatian,  (» 
amplifications  of  my  statements.  In  no 
important  way  do  they  diminish  the 
force  of  my  allegations. 

In  fact,  the  "white  pi^jer"  does  not 
mention  all  of  my  allegations — including 
several  very  Important  key  ones — al- 
though it  claims  to  be  ctMnprehensive. 

In  many  Instances  where  the  first  sen- 
tence of  two  of  the  "facts"  sections 
promises  to  refute  my  allegation,  the 
material  ends  up  supporting  it  instead. 

In  only  a  few  of  the  32  "facts"  sections 
does  material  presented  by  the  Army 
directly  contradict  my  charges.  The  rest 
are  noncontroversial  or  are,  upon  care- 
ful reading,  either  Indirect  affirmations 
of  my  statements  or  outright  admlsEions 
of  the  accuracy  of  what  I  had  stated. 


In  readii«  the  text  of  the  "white 
paper" — and  the  coouilete  text  will  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  these  remarks — ^you 
will  note  that  the  Army  conveniently 
decided  aa  its  own  which  of  tite  allega- 
tions were  my  "key  points." 

Thus,  they  used  the  old  debating  trick 
of  setting  up  a  "straw  man"  in  order  to 
make  rebuttal  seem  mc^e  impressive. 
The  points  they  chose  as  my  "key"  ones 
were  important  but  certainly  did  not 
adequately  point  up  my  charges. 

CAPS  IN   "CT7K  gap"  AMSWBI 

The  gaps  in  the  "white  paper"  are  as 
notable  as  the  material  it  contains.  To 
conserve  (m.  space,  I  will  not  repeat  the 
information  in  my  September  1  state- 
ment to  which  the  Army  made  no  re- 
sponse but  simply  pinpc^t  it  briefly. 

I  do  so  for  two  reasons:  first,  for  the 
information  of  Members  of  Congress; 
second,  to  prove  that  the  "white  paper" 
was  incorrect  and  misleading  in  stating 
as  it  does  that  "each  allegation  has  been 
covered  in  the  detailed  fact  sheet  which 
follows." 

Here  are  some  of  the  unanswered  al- 
legations: 

Record,  page  21682:  The  procurement 
was  pushed  partly  because  "Mr.  Von 
Hassel — German  Defense  Iklinister — de- 
manded some  U.S.  business  to  ease  polit- 
ical problems  at  home." 

Same  page:  "Mr.  Von  Hassel  argued 
persuasively  that  the  gun  purchase  was 
essential  for  German  political  reasons. 
Froqi  the  viewpoint  of  German  officials 
the  guns  quickly  became  an  essential 
part  of  the  destrorer-purchasing  agree- 
ment— not  an  optional  feature — and 
Germany  kept  up  the  pressure  on  Mr. 
McMamara  to  purchase  them." 

Page  21683:  "The  purchase  of  the  gim 
was  preordained  regardless  of  how  well 
the  gun  performed  in  tests." 

Same  page:  In  August  1961.  CONARC 
was  "instructed  to  draw  up  requirements 
for  a  new  weapon."  This  shows  that 
requirements  for  the  interim  weapon 
were  ordered  as  early  as  1961,  and  one 
may  reasonably  conclude  from  this  that 
the  order  was  carried  out  and  test  stand- 
ards matched  against  the  requirements. 
Combat  Developments  Command  took 
over  this  function  of  CONARC  in  1962 
and  test  reports  prepared  as  late  as  this 
year  made  reference  to  the  CDC  stand- 
ards as  well  as  to  the  lowered  stand- 
ards which  were  finally  approved  In 
February  of  this  year. 

Page  21684:  "At  this  very  time  the 
Department  was  negotiating  to  purchase 
six  additional  guns  for  further  test."  The 
availability  of  only  six  guns  was  later 
used  as  the  excuse  for  not  trying  out  the 
parts  replacement  schedule,  in  a  test 
which  would  have  required  the  gun  to 
work.  Why  was  not  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  test  guns  purchased? 

Same  page:  "In  November  1965  long 
before  tests  were  completed,  Kendall 
Barnes,  AMC  general  coimsel,  began  pro- 
curement contract  negotiations."  This 
supports  the  contention  that  procure- 
ment was  "preordained"  regardless  of 
tests. 

Page  21685:  "By  then— 1965-66— the 
Rhetnmetall  liot  base'  had  cooled  off. 
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Production  lines  were  down  and  space 
used  for  other  work."  This  was  im- 
portant because  it  meant  that  the  gtm 
then  met  neither  of  the  flat  requirements 
established  in  1962  for  the  interim  weap- 
on; namely,  that  it  be  either  "off  the 
shelf,"  that'ls,  in  stock  and  ready  for 
purchase;  or,  "hot  base,"  that  is,  avail- 
able from  a  firm  with  production  fa- 
cilities set  up  and  ready  to  go. 

Same  page:  Secretary  McNamara's 
categorical  statement  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  tliat  "This  weapons 
system  meets  all  requirements  for  dura- 
bility, reliability  and  accuracy  and  is 
considered  suitable  for  U.S.  Army  use 
without  further  modification,"  and  my 
charges  detailing  the  weapon  system  de- 
ficiencies at  the  time  Mr.  McNamara 
gave  the  committee  this  unqualified  as- 
surance that  none  existed : 

"The  high-explosive  ammunition  was 
substandard. 

"The  recoil  and  low-temperature  prob- 
lems on  the  gxm  persisted. 

"Mounting  deficiencies  were  causing 
deficiencies  in  fine  lay. 

"Single-shot  accuracy  continued  to  be 
a  problem." 

Same  page:  Mr.  McNamara's  denial, 
under  questioning  by  Congressman  Phil- 
BW,  that  the  U.S.  was  "trying  to  give 
them — the  Germans — some  business," 
and  my  charge  that  this  response  was 
misleading  in  view  of  the  closj  tie-in 
"which  actually  existed  between  the  gun 
procurement  and  the  German  order  for 
the  missile  destroyers." 

Same  page :  My  charge  that  I  was  mis- 
led by  the  Pentagon  team  regarding  op- 
position to  the  gun  within  the  Pentagon, 
and  my  charge  that  "CDC  officials  have 
consistently  opposed  the  gun  and  opposed 
lowering  the  test  standards." 

Instead  of  meeting  this  head-on,  the 
"white  paper"  ducks  and  dodges,  in  one 
place  by  declaring  that  test  standards 
were  "based  on  recommendations"  by 
CDC  and  other  agencies,  and  in  another 
that  "views"  of  CDC  were  "considered." 
Why  the  attempt  at  coverup?  Obvi- 
ously, the  "white  paper"  attempts  to 
leave  the  impression  that  CDC  approved 
the  change  In  test  standards,  which  it  did 
not. 

Page  21686:  My  call  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram for  development  of  a  successor 
weapon.  That  this  charge  brought  no 
response  shows  that  no  crash  program  Is 
underway,  and  that  is  disheartening. 

Of  these  omissions,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  are  those  dealing  with  the 
deep  involvement  of  the  gun  purchase 
with  the  German  order  for  missile  de- 
stroyers. At  no  point  was  the  thrust  of 
this  charge  met,  although  opportunities 
were  frequent. 

This  is  significant  because  it  makes 
clear  the  imderlying  motive  for  this 
procurement:  because  of  our  reciprocal 
deal  we  could  not  back  out  even  though 
the  gim  could  not  be  made  to  work 
properly. 

Text  of  the  "white  paper"  general 
comment: 

General  Comment: 

Statements  by  Representative  Paxti.  Fdco- 
x,xT  (R-ni.)  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  1  September  1966  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  a  new  20mm  auto- 


matic cannon  for  use  on  the  Army's  M-114 
armored  personnel  carrier  carry  serious  alle- 
gations. These  allegations  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  misinformation  gathered  by  Repre- 
sentative PiNDLEY  or  the  misinterpretation  of 
facts  that  have  been  furnished  him. 

The  true  facts  concerning  this  weapon  are 
as  follows:  The  weapon,  designated  the  HS- 
820,  Is  being  purchased  pending  development 
of  a  successor  system.  It  has  gone  through 
an  extensive  modification  and  check-test 
program  and  In  Its  present  version  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Army  to  have  met  all  essential 
requirements  for  durability,  accuracy  and 
reliability.  The  final  decision  to  classify  the 
weapon  Standard-A  was  made  by  the  Army. 
The  decision  came  about  as  the  result  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  which  was  In  turn  based  on  a 
favorable  recommendation  from  the  Army 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds.  Maryland. 

In  his  speech,  Congressman  Findlet  made 
numerous  incorrect  allegations.  In  particu- 
lar his  key  points,  as  follows,  are  absolutely 
Incorrect  and  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 

1.  Allegation:  General  Crelghton  Abrams, 
the  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  announced  on 
13  November  1964  that  he  had  decided  that 
the  project  to  make  the  HS-820  a  suitable 
Army  weapon  be  terminated  and  gave  in- 
struction that  this  be  done. 

Fact :  The  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  did  not 
bold  a  meeting  of  any  Idnd  regarding  the 
HS-820  on  13  November  1964  and  never  made 
a  decision  to  terminate  or  cut  back  on  the 
modification  program  for  the  HS-820.  On  3 
November  1964,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Johnson,  did  hold  a  command  brief- 
ing on  the  weapon  but  at  the  conclusion  he 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  the  HE-820  be  procured  to  meet 
the  Army's  urgent  requirement  for  an  in- 
terim system  of  this  type.  This  recommen- 
dation was  approved  and  formally  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
4  November  1964. 

2.  Allegation:  On  the  day  following  the 
alleged  meeting  conducted  by  General 
Abrams,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  order  to 
satisfy  a  politically  based  demand  by  the 
German  Minister  of  Defense,  reversed  Gen- 
eral Abrams  decision  and  ordered  the  Army 
to  proceed  with  a  full  scale  program  for  the 
HS-820. 

Fact:  Instead  of  reversing  the  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  on  political  grounds,  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  signing  the 
tentative  agreement  with  the  Germany 
Minister  of  Defense  regarding  procurement 
of  the  HS-820  was  at  the  request  of  and 
satisfied  an  urgent  requirement  previously 
stated  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

3.  Allegation:  The  Army  was  never  able 
thereafter  to  make  the  gun  meet  Army  per- 
formance standards  but  that  It  will  never- 
theless be  procured  because  of  Mr. 
McNamara's  agreement  with  the  German 
Minister  of  Defense. 

Fact:  As  a  result  of  a  test  and  modification 
program,  a  greatly  Improved  HS-820  gun  has 
met  all  essential  requirements  for  durability, 
accuracy  and  reliability. 

Congressman  Pikdlkt,  whose  speech  was 
released  simultaneously  with  an  article  of 
similar  content  published  in  a  Chicago 
newspaper,  was  apparently  misinformed  of 
the  facts.  With  respect  to  the  performamce 
of  the  HS-820,  however,  the  Congressman 
asked  for  and  has  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  reports  prepared  by  the 
Army's  testing  agencies  which  conclude  that 
the  weapon  meets  the  standards  set  for  it 
and  which  recommend  that  it  be  classified 
Standard-A.  This  information,  too,  has 
apparently  been  misinterpreted. 

A  large  number  of  very  technical  allega- 
tions were  made,  some  of  which  refer  to  an 
older    version    of    the    HS-820    which    the 


Army  will  not  procure.  Each  allegation  has 
been  covered  in  the  detailed  fact  sheet 
which  follows. 

The  Army's  "general  comment"  states 
that  my  speech  "made  numerous  incor- 
rect allegations.  In  particular,  his  key 
points,  as  follows,  are  absolutely  incor- 
rect and  have  no  foundation  In  fact." 

The  Army  then  decides,  on  its  own 
whim,  just  what  are  my  key  points,  two 
of  which  have  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  performance  characteristics  of  the 
gim,  which  is  really  what  the  controversy 
is  over.  On  the  third  one,  in  answer  to 
charges  that  the  gun  has  never  worked 
but  is  being  bought  anyway  because  of 
the  UJS.  commitment,  the  Army  offers 
a  simple  statement  that  the  gun  does 
work,  and  ignores  the  allegation  con- 
cerning the  unpublicized,  firm  tie-in  be- 
tween the  gims  and  the  missile-firing 
destroyers. 

In  the  next  to  the  last  section  of  gen- 
eral comment,  after  the  first  3  "key"  al- 
legations have  been  cited,  the  Army 
seeks  to  give  the  impression  that  I  iiave 
built  my  case  on  material  that  I  asked 
for,  and  obtained  from,  the  Army — and 
that  this  material  has  been  misinter- 
preted. Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Vir- 
tually all  material  came  from  private 
sources,  and  material  was  requested 
from  the  Army  only  to  verify  that  infor- 
mation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army 
has  been  less  than  cooperative  in  fur- 
nishing documents  requested — taking 
weeks  to  comply  with  requests — and 
Army  representatives  have  been  less 
than  candid  and  accurate  in  their  per- 
sonal conversations  with  me  on  the 
weapon. 

The  last  paragraph  of  "General  Com- 
ment" states  that  "each  allegation  has 
been  covered  in  the  detailed  fact  sheet 
which  follows."  Anyone  reading  both 
the  speech  and  the  fact  sheet,  compara- 
tively, will  find  that  all  my  allegations 
have  not  been  answered,  including  sev- 
eral key  ones  that  the  Army  obviously 
cannot  cnswer,  and  therefore  ignores 
instead. 

The  last  "Pact"  in  the  general  com- 
ment section  states  that  the  gun  now 
meets  "all  essential  requirements,  and 
so  forth."  When  Secretary  McNamara 
testified  before  Congress,  and  in  other 
presentations,  the  word  "essential"  was 
not  used.  It  was  just  "The  weapon  sys- 
tem meets  all  requirements,  and  so 
forth."  "Essential"  has  now  been  added, 
but  the  requirements  that  the  Combat 
Developments  Command — CDC — the 
"user  agency,"  believed  were  essential 
have  not  been  met.  "Essential"  has  been 
redefined.  Also,  the  word  Is  clearly  used 
for  protection :  It  Is  not  all  requirements 
that  have  been  met,  but  all  essential  re- 
quirements. The  requirements  that  were 
scrapped  or  downgraded  can  now  be 
conveniently  deemed  "nonessential." 

The  "fact"  portion  obviously  seeks  to 
convey  the  Impression  that  I  was  con- 
fused over  the  November  3,  1964,  and 
November  13,  1964,  meetings  on  the  H.S. 
820.  I  do  not  dispute  that  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson 
held  a  command  briefing  on  November  3 
and  recommended  that  the  HJ5.  820  be 
procured.  Nor  do  I  question  that  the 
recommendation  was  approved  and  for- 
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mally  transmitted  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara on  November  4. 

I  do,  however,  question  whether  this 
recommendation  was  bued  on  accurate 
information.  On  Octc|ber  19,  1964,  a 
joint  letter  was  signed  py  the  command- 
ing generals  of  CDC  and  Army  Materiel 
Command,  recommending  against  type 
classification  of  the  gun  and  raising  the 
question  of  whether  the  project  should  be 
terminated.  In  the  letliar  they  indicated 
that  if  higher  authorltsy  Insisted  that 
work  on  the  gun  continue  they  could  not 
predict  that  another  year's  effort  would 
bring  the  failure  rate  dawn  to  the  desired 
level  of  one  per  thousand, 

In  a  memorandum  prepared  to  sum- 
marize this  joint  letter  for  higher  au- 
thority an  erroneous  intei-pretation  was 
drawn,  under  which  it  was  suggested  that 
another  year's  work  oti  the  gun  would 
sufBce.  This  erroneous  memorandum 
temporarily  caused  hlgjher  authority  to 
misinterpret  the  attitude  of  CDC/AMC 
and  perhaps  led  Secretary  McNamara  to 
make  firm  procurement  commitment  to 
the  Germans.  | 

It  is  noteworthy  I  h(ive  heard  stated 
from  four  different  sources  in  the  Pen- 
tagon the  belief  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's decision  to  buy  the  weapon  in 
one  year  wais  based  on  faulty  Infor- 
mation. 

The  denial  of  General  Abrams'  role 
may  be  a  play  on  words,  as  the  word 
"decision"  is  open  to  varying  definitions 
and  the  precise  day  of  the  meeting  may 
be  open  to  question.  But  such  a  meet- 
ing did  occur.  I  am  alio  aware  that  the 
Defense  Department  justifies  many 
things  in  terms  of  natic|nal  security. 

It  should  be  noted  tihat  this  meeting 
was  only  part  of  the  evidence  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  overruled  high-rank- 
ing officers  in  ordering  the  gun. 

4.  Allegation:  Later  th^  Armory  (Spring- 
field Armory)  said  the  gun  (T220  20  mm. 
cannon)  could  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
production  with  one  additional  year  of  de- 
velopment. 

Facts;  The  T220  weapon  was  designed  to 
engage  aircraft,  not  amwred  vehicles.  No 
armor  piercing  ammunition  was  developed 
for  the  T220  and  the  fuze  (or  its  high  explo- 
sive round  was  not  sultalDle  for  ground  tar- 
gets. The  Army  estimated  that  completion 
of  gun-ammimltlon  development  for  the  re- 
quired role,  conduct  of  Msoclated  engineer 
design  testing,  and  completion  of  engineer/ 
service  type  testing  would  have  taken  con- 
siderably longer  than  one  year. 

Perhaps  so.  But  It  l^iis  been  nearly  6 
years  since  the  Army  l)«gan  working  on 
the  H.S.  820 — and  the  Army  still  has  not 
come  up  with  a  weaponi  that  performs  as 
It  should.  Why  was  not  some  alternative 
weapon  program  begim,  with  either 
domestic  or  foreign  base,  when  it  became 
apparent — as  it  was  la  late  1962 — that 
the  H.8.  820  might  take  years  to  bring  up 
to  n.S.  standards— if ,  i  Indeed,  it  could 
ever  be  done?  i 

5.  Allegation:  Ttie  Oerluon,  a  Swiss-made 
gun  which  had  superior  penetration,  was  of 
simpler  design  than  the  BP-820  and  was  rela- 
tively easy  to  maintain.  However,  the  Swiss 
firm  was  unable  to  fill  large  orders  without 
establishing  a  new  centralized  production 
Une.  It  could  fill  amaU  orders  throvigb  a 
decentralized -subcontracttng  system  typical 
of  Swiss  Industry.  Lackldg  a  "hot  base."  this 
gun  too  was  rejected. 
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Facts:  In  addition  to  the  reasons  cited,  the 
Oerllkon  was  heavier  than  the  HS-820.  The 
weight  factor  was  critical  with  respect  to  a 
system  which  was  to  be  mounted  on  an  am- 
phibious vehicle. 

This  is  the  first  time,  in  3  months  of 
examining  this  weapon  system,  that  the 
Army  has  raised  the  problon  of  an  am- 
phibious mission. 

6.  Allegation:  The  Hlspano-Sulza  HS-830, 
then  being  manufactured  under  license  by 
Rhelnmetall  company  at  Dusseldorf,  was  se- 
lected because  it  had  a  "hot  base"  and  had 
the  desired  high  explosive  power. 

Facta:  In  addition  to  the  reasons  cited,  the 
HS-820  gun  was  selected  because  it  had  the 
best  potential  of  any  gun  considered  or 
evaluated  for  meeting  the  armor  p>enetratlon 
requirement. 

7.  Allegation:  Germany  bought  about 
3,000  units  under  circumstances  that  later 
caused  a  storm.  A  leading  German  periodical 
Der  Spiegel  alleged  that  the  procurement 
team  failed  to  follow  instructions  and  made 
the  piirchase  without  advance  testing.  In 
any  event,  German  exp>erlence  with  the  weap- 
on proved  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Facts:  Germany  experienced  essentlaUy  the 
same  deficiencies  in  the  old,  unmodified  HS- 
820  gun  as  did  the  TT.S.  in  its  early  evalua- 
tion and  tests  of  the  weapon.  Germany  has 
maintained  close  monitorshlp  of  the  U.S. 
modification  and  retest  progra.'si,  however, 
and  recent  information  indicates  that  the 
German  Army  is  ordering  more  HS-820  weap- 
ons of  an  improved  configuration  similar  in 
design  to  the  weapon  which  has  resulted  from 
the  UJ3.  modification  program. 

Yet  Secretary  McNamara  denied  to  tlae 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  March  9, 
1966,  that  the  Germans  considered  the 
gun  defective  and  had  decided  it  would 
have  to  be  replaced.  A  different  version 
was  given  on  March  24, 1966,  to  the  House 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  by 
General  Chesarek.  He  quoted  an  Army 
technical  bulletin  which  said  two  new 
German  guns  had  been  imder  develop- 
ment for  about  5  years  before  because  of 
"numerous  deficiencies"  experienced  with 
the  H.S.  820. 

8.  Allegation: 

The  gun  Itself  has  had  a  dismal  history 
since  It  was  first  designed  over  20  years  ago. 

It  had  the  basic  handicap  of  requiring 
lubrication  of  ammunition  which  up  to  the 
time  of  the  German  purchase,  had  made  it 
unacceptable  everywhere  for  army  field  use. 
So  far  as  I  can  determine  no  army  has  ever 
had  a  satisfactory  field  weapon  which  re- 
quired lubricated  ammunition.  ItaUan  and 
Japanese  weapons  of  this  type  were  not  satis- 
factory In  World  War  n.  The  U.S.  Army, 
untU  It  decided  to  test  the  HS-820  in  1961, 
had  always  rejected  field  weapons  which  re- 
quired lubricated  ammunition. 

The  reason  was  obvious.  OU  inevitably  at- 
tracts dirt  and  leads  to  malfunction  in  the 
feed  and  ejection  mechanism  of  the  gun. 

Lightweight  dust  covers  were  later  added 
In  an  effort  to  meet  this  problem.  The  gun 
had  other  features  which  proved  to  be  basic 
handicaps. 

Facta: 

The  HS-820  basic  mechanism  was  designed 
In  the  late  I930'8,  and  was  widely  used  In 
World  War  H  In  aircraft  and  ground- 
mounted  weapons.  For  the  current  HS-820 
weapon,  the  old  basic  mechanism  was 
adapted  to  the  high-pressure  ammunition 
and  the  rates  of  fire  which  gave  it  the  capa- 
bility, particularly  with  respect  to  defeat  of 
armor,  which  the  United  States  was  looking 
for  to  meet  the  urgent  interim  requirement 
to  replace  certain  vehicular  mounted  caliber 
.50  machineguna. 


The  caUber  .50,  which  does  not  reqiilre 
lubricated  ammunition,  is  a  macblnegun. 
not  an  automatic  cannon  like  the  HS-820. 
The  HS-820  requires  lubricated  ammunition 
primarily  in  order  to  eliminate  malfunctions 
due  to  failxires  to  extract.  The  lubrication 
Is  done  automatically  Just  prior  to  the 
round's  entering  the  feeder  on  Its  way  into 
the  chamber.  No  malfunctions  reported  In 
the  results  of  the  final  check-test  of  the 
HS-820  were  attributed  to  dirt  or  dust  at- 
tracted by  the  round  lubricant.  The  dust 
covers  are  Installed  to  keep  dirt  and  dust  out 
of  the  basic  mechanism,  and  not  because 
the  gun  uses  lubricated  anununitlon. 

The  Army  did  not  challenge  the  state- 
ment that  no  nation — ^including  Ger- 
many— has  ever  successfully  used  as  a 
field  weapon  a  gun  that  required  lubri- 
cation of  its  ammunition.  Furthermore, 
the  imdesirability  of  lubricated  ammo  is 
acknowledged  by  official  Army  and  De- 
fense Department  spokesmen  in  conver- 
sations on  the  gun.  Because  they  admit 
that  the  Army  tried,  up  until  the  end,  to 
get  along  without  the  liquid  lubricant — 
first  trying  to  make  the  ammo  work  dry; 
then  trying  to  get  along  with  a  slippery 
lacquer  or  "dry"  lubricant.  Both  failed 
and  it  was  only  after  McNamara  gave 
the  Army  a  1-year  deadline  to  get  the 
gim  working  that  AMC.  in  desperation, 
approved  use  of  the  pressure  lubricator 
on  the  weapon. 

The  Army  also  claims  that  the  dust 
cover  is  used  to  keep  dust  and  dirt  from 
the  basic  mechanism  "and  not  because 
the  gun  uses  lubricated  anunimition." 
This  is  misleading  at  best,  and  a  direct 
falsehood  at  worst. 

The  basic  mechanism  of  this  weapon 
must  be  protected  from  dust  and  dirt  at 
all  costs  because  it  uses  lubricated 
ammo.  And  if  dust  and  dirt  are  per- 
mitted to  reach  either  the  ammo  or  the 
basic  mechanism,  they  mix  with  the 
ammo  lubricant  and  cause  malfunction. 
As  an  added  testament  to  the  need  to 
protect  the  ammo  and  the  gun  mecha- 
nism from  dust  and  dirt,  the  Army  now 
has  out  three  contracts  for  the  develop- 
ment of  modification  kits  to  adopt  the 
HS-820  to  the  M-114  vehicle.  All  three 
contractors  have  been  told:  "We  don't 
care  what  design  you  use — just  make  the 
gun  work."  As  a  result,  all  three  con- 
tractors are  addressing  themselves  to  the 
most  pressing,  basic  problem  of  the  gun: 
How  to  keep  dust  and  dirt  out  of  the 
ammo  and  the  basic  mechanism.  Thus, 
although  the  Army  seeks  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  dust-dirt  problem  has 
been  solved,  all  three  contractors  are 
c<«ning  up  with  the  new  design  features 
that  one  way  or  another  completely 
shroud  the  gun  from  the  outside  ele- 
ments. 

These  new  design  approaches  range 
from  shrouding  the  entire  weapon  and 
the  anmiunition  feed  chute  in  a  zippered 
canvas  cover — ^making  the  gun  even 
more  difficult  to  get  at.  to  clear  malfimc- 
tions — to  a  redesign  of  the  gun's  cradle 
so  that  the  cradle,  which  does  not  recoil 
with  the  barrel-receiver  group,  sur- 
rounds the  weapon  on  the  top  as  well  as 
the  bottom. 

Does  that  sound  like  the  dust-dirt 
problem  stemming  from  the  use  of  lubri- 
cated ammo  has  been  licked? 
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9.  AllegatUm: 

Fumes  were  one  of  the  main  reaaona  the 
guna  were  motmted  entirely  on  the  ontaMa 
of  the  US  T^lcle  armor. 

Kitertor  mount  of  the  gon  createa  prob- 
lema.  In  a  gnn  with  high  malftinctlon  rate, 
aa  later  became  evident  with  the  HS-820,  the 
meana  and  time  required  to  clear  stoppages 
are  critical.  With  exterior  mount,  the 
gunner  muat  trpcme  tilmaelf  to  correct  any 
Btoppeges. 

Exterior  mount  exposes  the  complex  gvm 
feed  and  firing  mechanism  to  the  hazard  of 
stray  bullets.  Even  a  small  rifle  shot  or 
shell  fragment  striking  any  of  a  doeen  points 
could  disable  the  gun. 

facti.- 

Exterlor  mounting  of  the  weapon  Is  less 
desirable  tiian  mounting  inside  a  protective 
cupola.  However,  it  was  not  considered 
possible  to  Install  this  type  of  cupola  on  the 
1(114A1  Command  and  Beconnalssance  Ve- 
hicle because  of  weight  limitations.  11114 
vehicle  design  requirements,  to  Include  the 
swimming  capability,  dictated  that  the  ve- 
hicle combat  loaded  weight  not  exceed  16,500 
pounds.  This  constraint  precluded  tise  of 
the  relatively  heavy  closed  armored  cupola 
design  which  would  have  been  necessary  for 
an  internally  mounted  weapon. 

Fumes  generated  by  burning  propellants 
are  a  problem  common  to  all  automatic 
cannons  of  this  type.  Development  on  tur- 
ret designs  which  have  a  practical  vyitem  for 
exhausting  the  fumes  from  an  internally 
mounted  automatic  cannon  is  under  way,  but 
such  designs  are  not  being  considered  for  the 
HS-820  on  the  Ml  14A1.  An  early  solution  to 
this  problem  would  not  have  altered  the 
mounUng  position  of  the  gun  on  the  U114 
because  of  the  weight  considerations  set 
forth  above. 

The  crew  can  deal  with  some  malfunctions 
by  simply  rechcu-glng  the  weapon.  This  re- 
quires very  little  exposure.  Other  malfunc- 
tions, such  as  a  failure  to  extract,  require  a 
longer  exposure  time  to  correct.  The  Army 
has  placed  considerable  emptiasis  (>n  elimi- 
nating possible  causes  of  malfunctli)na  (e^;., 
use  of  the  forced  feed  ammunition  lubrica- 
tor) with  the  view  toward  reducing  crew 
exposure  time  to  a  minlmiim. 

The  20mm  HS-820  gun  is  mounted  on  the 
M114A1  Command  and  Reconnaissance  Ve- 
hicle In  the  same  manner  as  the  caliber  .50 
machine  gun  which  it  replaces.  Both  weap- 
ons are  mounted  externally  and  both  are 
vulnerable  to  small  arms  fire  and  shell  frag- 
ments. No  requirement  was  established  for 
mounting  the  HS-820  in  any  other  manner 
than  externally.  To  mount  the  weapon  in- 
ternally would  have  required  using  a  heavy 
and  large  cupola  design,  which  was  rejected 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  above. 

This  lengthy  answer  In  no  way  refutes 
the  allegation  that  clearing  the  H.S.  820 
can  take  lengthy  periods,  diuing  which 
the  giumer  is  f  uUy  exposed  to  enemy  fire 
because  the  weapon  is  externally 
mounted.  Nor  does  it  refute  the  conten- 
tion that  the  external  mount  makes  the 
gun  susceptible  to  enemy  small  arms  fire 
or  shell  fragments — particularly  because 
the  gun  is  dependent  for  successful  op- 
eration on  its  ammo  lubricator  wiiich  is 
installed  in  an  exiposed  position  atop  the 
weapon,  protected  only  by  a  thin  metal 
and  plastic  dustcover. 

The  best  the  Army  can  do  is  to  relate 
that  it  "has  placed  considerable  emphasis 
on  eliminating  causes  of  malfimctions 
with  the  view  towai-d  reducing  crew  ex- 
postire  time  to  a  minimum."  That  is  a 
finely  stated  "goal"  and  that  is  all  it  is. 

On  fumes,  the  Army  admits  the  fumes 
problem  and  acknowledges  that  there  is 


as  yet  no  known  solution  to  the  problem. 
It  says  that  research  and  development  on 
that  problem  Is  imderway— but  contaids 
that  it  would  not  have  been  appUcahle  on 
this  vehicle  anyway,  because  an  internal 
moimt  on  the  gun  would  have  required 
a  heavy  cupola.  Just  why  that  is  so,  and 
Just  what  the  amphibious  characteristics 
are  that  this  vehicle  is  supposed  to 
ixnsess  are  not  given. 

10.  AUegmtion:  Another  basic  weakness 
was  the  use  of  recoil  as  the  power  source  for 
feeding  ammunition  into  the  chamber.  Re- 
coil varies  depending  on  the  position  on  the 
gun  in  relationship  to  tlie  vehicle  and  the 
movement  of  the  vehicle.  This  variation 
frequently  causes  erratic  feeding  and  there- 
fore malfunction.  Erratic  feeding  is  a  ae- 
vere  problem  on  gims  like  the  HS-830  which 
have  a  rapid  rate  of  fire. 

Facta:  Failure  to  feed  is  a  critical  i»'oblem 
on  all  guns  with  a  liigh  rate  of  fire.  Power 
operated  feed  mechanisms,  as  used  in  many 
aircraft  weapons,  have  alleviated  this  prob- 
lem. However,  power  and  space  limitations 
preclude  using  this  solution  on  most  ground 
or  vehicular  mounted  weapons  used  by  the 
Army  in  the  field:  a  feed  system,  like  the 
HS-820's  which  uses  recoil  as  its  source  of 
power  is  conventional  to  these  type  weapons 
and  has  proven  satisfactory  in  Army  testing 
of  the  HS-SaO. 

ITie  Army  contends  that  a  recoil- 
powered  feed  system  "is  conventional  to 
these  types  of  weapons  and  has  proven 
satisfactory  in  Army  testing  of  the  HJ3. 
820." 

Recoil-powered  feed  Is  indeed  conven- 
tional on  such  weapons — when  they  are 
on  a  fixed  base,  or  mounted  on  a  trailer, 
or  with  a  ring-mount  or  In  some  other 
mode  where  a  fairly  imiform  recoil  is 
possible.  But  the  M-114  provides 
neither  the  more  stable  ring  mount  nor 
a  fixed  base  for  firing  and  recoil. 

The  fact  that  the  H.S.  820's  recoil  and 
feed  problems  are  "unconventional"  are 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  this  problem 
of  uniform  feed  was  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult involved  in  the  long  modification 
program.  And  Army  weapons  engineers 
acknowledge  that  the  problem  is  basic  to 
the  weapon  in  the  M-114  mode,  and  may 
never  be  fully  corrected.  It  had  not 
been  corrected  by  August  of  this  year. 

The  fact  that  this  recoil-feed  system 
remained  a  problem  is  further  proven 
by  the  Army's  own  "white  paper,"  in 
"allegation  and  facts,"  section  23,  the 
last  two  sentences.  This  reveals  that  as 
late  as  the  final  tests  in  1965-66,  the 
Army  was  woricing  with  yet  another  "ex- 
perimental recoil  adapter."  and  that  its 
use  was  the  cause  to  which  a  nimiber  of 
malfunctions  were  "attributed,"  conven- 
iently allowing  them  to  be  "discounted" 
in  the  final  manipulation  of  the  test 
figures. 

11.  Allegation:  The  XTS  Army  has  estab- 
lished 30  seconds  as  the  maximiun  allowable 
time  to  clear  a  stoppage.  Beyond  that  it's 
a  malfunction.  In  US  tests,  clearing  the  HS- 
830  often  took  10  minutes  or  more. 

Facts:  US  Army  Combat  Developments 
Command  requested  that  the  H8-820  test 
procedures  dllTerentiate  between  malfunc- 
tions on  the  b€Mls  of  tlme-to-correct.  Those 
malfunctions  which  could  be  overcame  by  the 
gunner  In  30  seconds  or  less  were  to  be  called 
"stoppages".  Malfunctions  which  took  over 
80  seconds  to  correct  were  to  be  called  "fail- 
ures". 


Inability  of  the  weapon  to  extract  pro- 
duced the  majority  of  the  faUurea.  This  has 
been  corrected  by  the  use  of  lubricated  am- 
munition in  the  final  accepted  modified  gun 
system. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  allegation  was 
that  clearing  the  H.S.  820  often  took  up 
to  10  minutes  in  tests.  The  "facts"  an- 
swer material  is  a  complete  nonsequitur, 
leaving  the  allegation  unchallenged. 
This  is  particularly  serious,  of  course, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  person- 
nel have  to  get  outside  the  vehicle  to 
clear  serious  malfunctions,  which  would 
be  impossible  to  a  combat  situation. 
Thus,  the  vehicle  would  have  to  "run 
and  hide"  from  enemy  action  to  clear 
such  a  complicated  malfunction. 

12.  Allegation: 

In  1962,  the  US  received  eight  of  the  guns 
on  loan  for  test  purposes  from  Oermany. 
Tests  were  performed  at  the  Proving  Orounds 
at  Aberdeen,  with  very  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. The  performance  was  so  bad  that, 
at  the  request  of  Oerman  ofBcials,  no  official 
test  report  was  compiled.  Oerman  officials 
asked  that  the  gmxa  be  returned  for  inspec- 
tion and  sent  a  replacement  batch. 

The  replacement  batch,  like  the  first,  was 
tested  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Eleven 
major  deficiencies  were  noted. 

A  third  batch,  ccmsisting  of  20  guns,  was 
then  tested.  During  this  testing,  ammuni- 
tion coated  with  a  slippery  lacquer  was  used, 
with  the  usual  lubrication  of  the  ammuni- 
tion omitted.  Aberdeen  tests  gave  the  lac- 
quer a  good  report,  but  field  tests  elsewhere 
reported  frequent  malfunctions.  For  later 
testing,  lubrication  of  ammunition  was  re- 
sumed with  the  lubricant  applied  by  an  au- 
tomatic device  which  replaced  the  hand- 
oiling  procedure. 

When  the  testing  was  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1964  the  total  list  of  deficiencies 
had  risen  to  43.  Several  related  to  ammuni- 
tion and  mount,  but  most  of  them  directly 
concerned  the  gun. 

Facta: 

During  Initial  evaluation  of  the  8  guns 
furnished  on  loan  by  Oermany,  gun  func- 
tioning was  so  poor  that  the  g^uns  were  re- 
turned to  Oermany  and  replacement  guns 
were  provided.  The  Oerman  explanation 
that  the  original  guns  were  not  up  to  pro- 
duction standards  was  accepted.  InsulB- 
dent  data  was  obtained  during  evaluation 
of  the  original  guns  to  warrant  preparing 
and  publishing  a  report.  However,  tbe 
•vaUable  data  was  not  suppressed,  nor  did 
Oerman  ofllclals  request  suppression  or  non- 
publication  of  reports. 

Initial  evaluation  and  testing  had  tbe 
purpose  of  determining  specific  performance 
characteristics  of  the  gvm  and  to  ascertain 
any  deficiencies  wtiich  should  be  corrected 
so  the  gun  would  satisfy  the  Army  require- 
ment. This  evaluation  and  testing  was 
completed  in  1963.  Next,  the  gun  system 
(gun,  cupola  and  fire  qgotrols)  mounted  on 
tbi  Ml  14  Command  apd  Reconnaissance 
Vehicle  was  tested  to  determine  performance 
characteristics  of  the  overall  system.  These 
tests  were  completed  in  1964.  In  each  of  the 
above  described  evaluation  and  test  phases, 
certain  deficiencies  were  observed  and  re- 
ported on,  and  modifications  with  the  view 
toward  correcting  the  deficiencies  under- 
taken. A  final  modification  and  check-test 
program  was  accomplished  In   1965-1966. 

In  the  first  evaluations,  due  to  the  lack 
of  suitable  test  standards  for  automatic  can- 
nons, test  standards  for  the  caliber  .30  and 
caliber  M  machine  guns  were  used.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  ttaeee  standards  were 
imreailsttc  as  applied  to  automatic  cannons 
and  that  particular  standards  would  have 
to  be  provided  against  which  a  system  of  tbe 
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HS-820  type  (to  Include  4ie  gun,  fire  con- 
trols, and  cupola)  could  be  tested.  These 
standards  were  developed  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  the  user  agency  (Combat  De- 
velopments Command),  the  developing 
agency  (Army  Materiel  Command)  and  the 
test  agency  (Test  and  Evaluation  Command) . 
In  the  final  modification  and  check-test  pro- 
gram, these  standards  were  used  as  1;he  per- 
formance criteria  against  which  the  modi- 
fied HS-820  system  was  chick-tested.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  check-^tst,  the  gun  was 
considered  to  have  met  all  essential  require- 
ments for  durability,  acci^rticy,  and  reliabil- 
ity, and  was,  therefore,  Typie  Classified  Stand- 
ard-A. 

Here,  I  contended  testj  results  from  the 
fiist  batch  of  guns  were po  bad  that  Ger- 
many replaced  the  gun4  and  asked  that 
the  results  be  suppress^ — which  I  said 
they  were.  The  Army's  "refuting"  facts, 
first,  acknowledge  that  the  results  were 
horrid,  second,  that  Germany  asked  for 
and  got  the  guns  returned,  and  replaced 
them — ^wlth  the  unexplained  "explana- 
tion"  that  they  were  not  up  to  production 
standards — third,  and  no  normal  test  re- 
sults were  prepared  an^  published.  All 
this  the  Army  admita  The  reason 
nothing  was  published— and  "published" 
is  their  word — is  that  incomplete  data 
was  obtained,  the  Anny  contends.  That 
is  not  my  Information.  :  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  Army  at  first  cbn tended  in  Sec- 
retary Resor's  letter  0f  August  30  to 
Chairman  Rivers  of  Armed  Services, 
that  all  test  firings  had  jbeen  followed  by 
normal  test  reports — aad  that  such  re- 
ports had,  indeed,  been  $ent  to  committee 
members,  on  request.  Now  it^  develops, 
as  originally  charged,  that  no  normal 
test  report  was  prepared.  Again  the 
Army  admits  the  validity  of  my  facts. 

This  section  also  contains  one  of  sev- 
eral Army  attempts  to  show  that  stand- 
ards were  not  lowered  to  permit  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  weaiK>n.  What  the 
Army  succeeds  in  doin^,  however,  is  to 
make  amply  clear  thaJt  the  standards 
were,  indeed,  lowered.    I 

It  should  be  evident  tlx  any  perceptive, 
logical  reader  that  despite  the  Army's 
efforts  to  blur  the  picture  through  se- 
mantical tinkering,  th^  HS.  820  was 
tested  against  "standards"  from  the  out- 
set of  its  trials  and  evaluations  in  1961- 
62.  I  have  stated  that  the  first  standards 
were  prepared  by  the  Qimtinental  Army 
Command — CON  ARC — |n  1961-62,  and 
that  "allegation"  has  gone  unchallenged. 
CONARC  was  a  "user"  agency,  to  use  the 
Army's  expression,  and  It  prepared  re- 
quirements that  it  l>ell<?ed  the  weapon 
should  meet  if  it  was  to  perform  the  mis- 
sion set  out  for  it.  Af  tet  the  Combat  De- 
velopment Command  was  originated  in 
1962,  with  one  of  its  express  purposes  to 
recommend  requirements  that  weaponry 
should  meet,  it  took  over  as  the  "user 
agency"  from  the  CdKARC  and  re- 
mained as  such.  It  addbd  its  recommen- 
dations and  thought^  to  those  of 
CONARC  on  the  H.S.  800. 

When  the  H3.  820  was  tested  and 
found  unsatisfactory  in  1962-63,  it  was 
tested  against  something— the  applicable 
standards  at  that  time.  And  it  failed 
miserably,  which  the  Army  admits.  It 
was  then  modified  and  tested  again  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  .^^gain  it  failed— 
after  being  tested  agAlnst  something. 


namely  the  CONARC-CDC  requirements, 
as  translated  into  standards. 

The  Army  would  have  readers  believe 
that  no  real,  proper  standards  existed  un- 
til the  final  tests  run  from  November 
1965  through  January  1966.  But  the  lie 
is  put  to  that  position  by  the  fact  that  the 
summer  1964  tests  were — ^llke  the  1965-66 
tests — conducted  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
weapon  tsrpe  classification  and  accept- 
ance for  procurement.  If  the  weapon 
had  passed  those  tests — as  the  Army 
hoped  it  would — you  would  never  have 
had  a  later  revision  of  standards  down- 
ward. But  the  weapon  did  not  pass 
those  tests,  so  it  was  decided  that — as  the 
Army  euphemistically  puts  it — "these 
standards" — the  onfs  used  so  far — "were 
imrealistic  as  applied  to  automatic  can- 
nons, and  that  particular  standard  would 
have  been  developed"  for  the  HJS.  820. 

Indeed,  the  Army  and  Navy  had  had 
20-millimeter  cannons  for  years — al- 
though not  in  a  ground  mode.  And  the 
Army  had  at  that  point — late  1964 — been 
working  with  the  H.S.  820  for  4  years. 
Why  did  no  one  realize  until  then  that 
the  previous  standards — which  in  some 
respects  resembled  requirements  for  the 
.50-caliber  machinegun — were  suddenly 
nonapplicable?  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  it  was  realized  then  because  Secre- 
tary McNamara  had  just  ordered  that 
the  gun  be  made  acceptable  within  a 
year — and  it  could  never  be  made  ac- 
ceptable if  the  old  standards  were  ad- 
hered to. 

The  fact  that  CDC  had  indeed  recom- 
mended "standards"  and  not  just  "per- 
formance characteristics"  desired  or 
"performance  criteria"  is  demonstrated 
further  by  the  final  test  reports  which 
have  separate  comparative  columns  for 
"CDC  standards"  and  AMC-TECOM 
standards.  The  reason  both  columns  are 
listed  is  that  while  the  actual  testing 
was  underway — November  1965-January 
1966 — the  question  of  which  standards 
would  be  used  was  still  under  debate  be- 
tween AMC,  CDC,  and  Army  staff — all  of 
which  the  Army  staff  readily  admits. 
AMC  had  put  down  its  proposed  stand- 
ards in  November  1965.  CDC  had  ob- 
jected, and — as  the  Army  staff  spokes- 
man descril)es  it — the  Army  staff  was 
"adjudicating"  the  dispute.  That  dis- 
pute over  standards  was  not  finally  re- 
solved until  General  C^reighton  Abrams 
signed  his  approval  to  the  AMC  letter 
setting  forth  those  standards  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  1966.  When  it  became  oflQcial 
exactly  what  the  standards  to  be  used  for 
grading  were,  it  became  possible  to 
"grade"  the  weapon.  As  a  result,  on 
January  28,  the  TECOM  preliminary  re- 
port went  up  to  AMC,  recommending 
type  classification,  and  AMC's  recom- 
mendation to  Department  of  the  Army 
went  up  February  10.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  had  ruled  that  the 
CDC  standards  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed, the  weapon  would  not  have  been 
approved.  Thus  the  recommendations 
of  the  "user  agency"  were  ignored  or 
downgraded. 

That  is  why  the  Army  is  being  uncon- 
scionably deceptive  when  it  makes  the 
statement,  in  "facts"  secti<m  12,  that  the 
final  standards  were  "iMised  on  recom- 


mendations of  the  user  agency — CDC — 
the  developing  agency — ^AMC — and  the 
test  agency — ^TECOM."  It  might  be 
slightly  more  accurate  to  say — as  the 
Army  does  at  another  point — that  the 
CDC  standards  were  "taken  into  consid- 
eration." They  were  Indeed  considered : 
"Considered"  and  then  ignored. 

13.  Alles;ation:  Test  reports  were  evaluated 
in  late  August.  They  showed  substandard 
performance  to  such  a  degree  that  Major 
General  Roleoid  B.  Anderson,  Commanding 
General  of  the  Weapons  Command  (WECOM) 
wrote  to  Ueutenant  General  Frank  Bessen 
(sic) ,  Conunanding  General  of  Army  Materiel 
Command  (AMC)  recommending  no  further 
consideration  be  given  to  the  HS-820  and 
that  the  project  be  terminated. 

The  recommendation  was  forwarded  In 
late  August.  General  Bessen  (sic)  arranged  a 
briefing  in  depth  with  General  Anderson  and 
a  representative  of  the  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command  (TECOM)  at  Aberdeen.  After  the 
briefing  he  expressed  agreement  with  the  rec- 
ommendation but  said  he  wanted  a  full  re- 
port on  the  German  Army  experience  with 
the  gun  before  reaching  a  final  decision  on 
the  proposal  to  terminate. 

Facts:  Test  reports  were  evaluated  after 
the  stunmer  1964  test  of  the  HS-820  weapon. 
The  Weapons  Command  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  Commanding  General,  AMC.  alter- 
native courses  of  action  concerning  the  re- 
quirement for  a  improved  weapon  for  the 
Ml  14  vehicle.  Among  the  courses  of  action 
considered  were  the  termination  of  effort  on 
the  HS-820  weapon,  or  a  one  year  develop- 
ment and  test  program  to  improve  the  weap- 
on system  performance.  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, AMC,  directed  that  effort  continue  on 
the  HS-820  weapon  because  no  other  system 
could  be  available  to  meet  the  need  in  the 
same  time  frame  as  the  HS-820. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  allegation  is 
that  after  the  unsatisfactory  summer 
1964  tests,  the  Weapons  Command  rec- 
ommended— in  its  reports  and  in  a  brief- 
ing for  AMC's  chief.  Gen.  Prank  Bes- 
son — that  the  H.S.  820  project  be  discon- 
tinued. And  I  said  General  Besson  indi- 
cated his  agreement  at  the  briefing,  but 
said  an  inspection  crew  should  first  be 
sent  to  Germany  to  see  how  the  Germans 
made  their  guns  work,  or  what  they  did 
differently. 

The  allegation  about  Besson's  affirma- 
tion of  the  WECOM  recommendation 
goes  unchallenged.  And  the  Army  at- 
tempts to  give  the  impression  that  all  the 
Weapons  Command  actually  did  was  to 
present  AMC  with  a  series  of  alterna- 
tives. It  is  true  that  a  series  of  alterna- 
tives were  presented — but  the  one  put 
forth  most  strongly  urged  discontinua- 
tion of  the  program.  AMC  spokesmen 
acknowledge  this,  and  describe  in  detail 
just  what  the  Weapons  Command's  rea- 
soning was.  It  was,  that  in  any  program 
for  improvement  of  the  weapon,  the 
projection  of  expected  results  follows  a 
parabolic  curve  that  rises  for  a  while 
then  starts  to  decline.  After  you  pass  the 
high  point  of  benefits  achieved,  you  are 
in  an  area  of  "steadily  diminislUng  re- 
turns." 

WECOM  pointed  out  that  a  certain 
amount  of  improvement  had  indeed  been 
accomplished  during  the  modification 
program  thus  far,  but  noted  that  many 
problems  remained.  However,  WECOM 
noted,  the  succeeding  lengths  of  time  in- 
vested   in    an    improvement    program 
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would  not,  from  then  on,  bring  propor- 
tionately greater  Improvement — becaase 
the  i>rogram  had  now  passed  the  "point 
of  diminishing  returns."  It  was  doubtful 
that  the  weapon  could  be  brought  up  to 
standard  In  1  or  2  years,  but  that  this 
might  be  accomplished  in  3  years. 
WECOM  reported. 

But  by  saj^ng  that  "among  the  courses 
considered  were  the  termination  or  a  1- 
year  development  and  test  program,"  the 
Army  hoped  to  give  the  impression  that 
WECOM  favored  several  alternatives — 
which  it  did  not — and  that  it  considered 
It  possible  to  bring  the  gun  up  to  stand- 
ard in  1  year— which  it  did  not.  What 
the  Army  obviously  hoped  to  do  was  lay 
the  groimdwork  in  the  reader's  mind  for 
Secretary  McNamara's  later  order  to  buy 
the  gun  after  only  1  year's  further  im- 
provement. 

14.  AlletnHion: 

He  (commanding  General,  Army  Materiel 
Cktmmand)  ordered  a  team  to  go  to  Germttny 
to  make  the  study,  designating  Colonel  Jack- 
son Laurence,  a  member  of  the  research  and 
derelopment  staff  of  AMC  ns  captain.  On  It 
with  him  were  rejvesentatlves  oi  Combat 
Developments  Command,  a  command  estab- 
Usbed  In  1963  for  tbe  specl0c  purpose  of 
setting  weapons  standards,  the  Army  Tank- 
Automotive  Command  (ATAC),  TBCOM  and 
WECOM. 

In  Germany  the  team  visited  tbe  Armor 
Center  at  Munster  Lager  and  tbe  Rheln- 
metall  Company  proving  ground  at  Unter- 
looss.  Their  report  confirmed  that  the  Ger- 
man army  bad  experienced  much  tbe  same 
ahortcotnlngs  In  the  gun  as  were  shown  in 
US  tests.  Failure  rate  was  4  to  8  per  thou- 
sand round!  fired.  Parts  breakage  was  so 
beavy  a  regular  parts  replacement  schedule 
was  foUowed. 

Even  though  the  ammunition  used  by  Ger- 
man gunners  was  coated  with  slippery  lac- 
quer, additional  lubricant  was  appUed  by 
hand  with  a  paint  brush  In  order  to  keep  the 
g^un  from  jamming.  Pumea  were  so  excessive 
tbe  gunner  used  a  gas  mask. 

Facts:  The  team  was  sent  to  Germany  to 
determine  German  experience  with  the  gun 
and  to  Investigate  possible  ways  of  making 
the  system  more  suitable  for  US  use.  The 
Germans  were  having  essentially  the  same 
problems  with  the  weapon  as  was  the  US  at 
that  time.  In  addition,  they  were  having 
fume  problems  inside  the  "KUKA"  cupola 
on  the  HS-30  personnel  carrier,  which  fumes 
were  a  result  of  propellant  gases,  how- 
ever, and  not  the  ammunition  lubricant. 
The  US  version  of  the  weapon  will  not  be 
mounted  Internally  and  fumes  are  therefore 
not  a  consideration. 

This  "facts"  statement  Is  typical  in 
that  it  contains  nothing  that  contradicts 
my  "allegation."  The  closest  It  comes  to 
raising  contention  Is  to  state  that  the 
weapon's  fumes  problem  encountered  by 
the  Oermans  stemmed  from  propellent 
gasses — the  ammo  explosion — and  not 
from  the  ammo  lubricant — thus  seem- 
ing to  Imply  that  I  had  contended  the 
fnme  problem  was  related  to  the  lubri- 
cant, and  thus  that  I  again  did  not  really 
understand  what  I  was  talking  about. 
Nowhere,  of  course,  do  I  suggest  that  the 
fume  problem  is  related  to  the  ammo 
lubricant — it  is  the  old  technique  of  set- 
ting up  a  strawman  and  then  knocking 
him  down.  It  is  an  effort  that  Is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  XJJB.  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Incidentally,  this  section  does  contain 
further  admissions  by  the  Army  that 
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Oermany  was  having  troubles  with  her 
weapon  which  McNamara  daiied  to  Con- 
gress under  direct  questioning. 

15.  Allegation.: 

Based  on  this  report  and  the  US  teats,  the 
Comnumdlng  Generals  of  CDC  and  AMC 
signed  a  joint  letter  dated  In  October  1964 
and  addressed  to  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  In  It  they  recommended  against  type 
classification  of  any  kind  for  the  gun  and 
further  recommended  that  the  project  be 
terminated. 

In  the  same  letter  they  said  that  if  higher 
authority  insisted  that  work  on  the  gun  con- 
tinue, they  could  not  predict  that  another 
year's  effort  would  bring  the  failure  rate 
down  to  the  desired  one-per-thousand  level. 
They  estimated  that  two  years  could  be  re- 
quired to  develop  fiirther  improvements  on 
the  gun  and  test  them.  Even  then  they 
doubted  the  failure  rate  would  drop  as  low 
as  3-per-thousand.  At  a  minimum,  the  let- 
ter said,  a  third  year  would  be  needed  to  get 
tbe  failure  rate  as  low  as  two  or  one  per 
thousand. 

Facts: 

These  statements  are  not  correct.  The 
CDC/AMC  letter  of  19  October  1964  recom- 
mended that: 

a.  The  20mm  Hlspano  Suiza  820  gun  not 
be  type  classified  at  that  time. 

b.  Efforts  to  successfully  mount  the  weapon 
be  continued. 

c.  A  redesign  and  Improvement  program  be 
initiated  immedately  (at  that  time). 

d.  A  priority  effort  to  develop  a  successor 
be  undertaken. 

The  letter  did  not,  either  categorically  or 
by  ImpUcatlon,  recommend  terminating  the 
project,  nor  did  It  predict  future  gun  faUure 
rates. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  sections  where 
the  Army  appears  to  be  genuinely  at  odds 
with  much  of  my  presentation.  The  dif- 
ferences may  be  explained  by  the  memo 
misinterpretation — which  I  mentioned 
earlier — of  the  joint  CDC/AMC  letter. 

In  any  case,  the  Army  says  of  my  alle- 
gations, that  "these  statements  are  not 
correct."  Then  the  "white  paper"  au- 
thors start  out  by  flatly  admitting  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  first  statement,  regarding 
the  recommendation  against  type  classi- 
fication. They  are  careful  not  to  reveal 
what  length  of  improvement  program 
was  recommended  in  the  letter,  and  thus 
leave  unchallenged  and  unanswered  my 
contention  that  the  letter  states  that  at 
least  2  and  probably  3  years  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  the  gun  up  to  standard— 
which  is  a  crucial  question,  in  light  at 
Secretary  McNamara's  decision  less  than 
a  month  later  to  order  the  gun  purchased 
after  Just  1  more  added  year's  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ofiBcial  AMC  spokes- 
men admit  that  the  October  19  letter 
contained  alternative  improvement  pro- 
grams nmning  up  to  3  years,  which  is  an 
indirect  acknowledgment  that  3  years 
was  necessary  to  attain  acceptable  per- 
formance. 

The  "facts"  also  acknowledges  that 
AMC  recommended  that  "a  priority  effort 
to  develop  a  successor  be  undertaken." 
which  I  also  recommended  on  Septem- 
ber 1  of  this  year. 

This  means  that  no  such  crash  effort 
had  been  undertaken  by  October  19, 
1964 — 3  years  after  the  critical  gun  gap 
had  been  identified. 

Indeed,  as  will  be  shown  later,  no  such 
priority  program  has  sinc^  been  under- 
taken despite  that  recommendation. 

16.  Allegation:  This  letter  led  to  a  confer- 
ence on  13  November  1964  chaired  by  General 


Abrams,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  VS.  Army.  Also 
present  were  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  CDC  and  AMC.  The 
group  reviewed  the  unsatisfactory  test  re- 
ports. At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference, 
General  Abrams  announced  that  be  had  de-' 
elded  the  project  should  be  terminated,  and 
gave  Instructions  that  this  be  done. 

Tbe  next  day,  14  November  1964,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  German  Defense 
Minister  von  Hassel  Issued  the  communique 
mentioned  earlier. 

It  became  an  entirely  new  ball  game.  In- 
stead of  being  terminated.  In  line  with  the 
decision  of  the  Army's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  the 
gun  was  placed  by  Secretary  McNamara  on  a 
full-speed-abead  procurement  schedule. 

Facts:  The  statements  relating  to  the  "con- 
ference .  .  .  chaired  by  General  Abrams"  and 
to  the  Secretary's  Implied  reversal  of  a  deci- 
sion reached  therein  are  completely  Incorrect. 
The  first  conference  took  place  on  3  Novem- 
ber 1964,  not  13  November  1964,  and  was 
chaired  by  the  Army  Chief  at  Staff,  General 
Johnson.  General  Abrams  was  present,  but 
was  not  the  decision  maker.  At  this  confer- 
ence. General  Johnson  approved  the  folloir- 
Ing: 

a.  A  requirement  existed  for  mounting  an 
Hlspano  Suiza  type  weapon  on  the  Ml  14 
Command  and  Reconnaissance  Vehicle. 

b.  Tbe  HS-820  gun  system  was  not  accept- 
able for  procurement  In  Its  (then)  present 
state. 

c.  The  HS-820  gun  system  would  be  pro- 
cured when  deficiencies  had  been  corrected. 

This  Army  position  was  relayed  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  In  turn  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  4  November  1964. 
Based  on  this  position.  Secretary  McNamar:i 
stated  in  an  agreement  with  Minister  von 
Hassel  of  the  FRO  on  13  November  1964  tbat: 

"In  light  of  the  Army  estimate  that  prin- 
cipal development  problems  would  be  re- 
solved in  one  year  and  particularly  in  light 
of  tbe  6  to  9  month  period  for  redesign  of 
selected  parts,  the  US  wUl  plan  to  prociu'e 
initial  quantities  of  the  HS-820  20nun  Gun 
during  CT65.  assuming  adequate  progress  is 
made  on  the  solution  of  tbe  problems  noted 
in  the  Army  presentation." 

General  Abrams  at  no  time  made  a  decision 
on  the  gun,  nor  did  he  ever  give  instructions 
to  terminate  the  project. 

I  have  dealt  earlier  with  the  play  on 
words  which  may  explain  the  apparent 
differences  over  events  of  November  13, 
1964. 

17.  Allegation:  Mr.  McNamara's  office  is- 
sued orders  to  AMC  that  the  gun  improve- 
ment program  must  be  completed  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  1965.  at  which  time  Mr.  von  Hassel 
was  expected  to  return  to  tbe  US  to  wrap  up 
the  procurement  agreement. 

Fact*:  No  orders  were  Issued  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's office  to  AMC. 

Department  of  the  Army  approval  action, 
forwarded  to  AMC  in  November  1964,  con- 
tained a  desirable  completion  date  for  tbe 
Improvement  program  of  1  November  1965. 

The  Army  states  that  "no  orders  were 
Issued  by  M.  McNamara's  ofBce  to  AMC  " 
But.  in  the  next  breath  it  admits  tbat 
AMC  was  handed  by  DA  a  "desired  com- 
pletion date"  of  November  1,  1965,  for 
completion  of  the  modification  program. 
And  that  "desired  date"  date  was.  in 
turn,  required  by  Mr.  McNamara's  ofBce 
since  the  secretary  had — as  tbe  Army 
admits  in  "facts"  section  16 — agreed  to 
buy  the  HB.  820  'in  CY — calendar  year— 
1965."  Technically,  Mr.  McNamara  prob- 
ably never  deals  directly  with  AMC. 

18.  Allegation:  In  late  Novenober,  1964,  s 
conference  attended  by  representatives  of  tbe 
Department  of  the  Army,  AMC  and  CDC  was 
held.    Dtiring  the  discussion  the  AMC  rep- 


nsentatlve  annooneed  tbat  tbe  only  way  to 
get  the  gun  classified  St&ndord-A  and  sutv- 
sble  for  procurement  woxUd  be  to  lower  the 
standards.  AMC  listed  12  i^jor  standard 
requirements  which  would  |  require  either 
waiver  or  adjustment.  The  dOC  representa- 
tives objected  to  relaxing  any  requirements 
and  opposed  further  testing  W  the  gun,  de- 
claring that  none  of  the  mlllltary  character- 
istics established  for  the  gun  oould  safely  be 
modified.  The  Department  <>l  Army  repre- 
sentative ruled  that  the  st^dards  would 
bave  to  be  lowered  and  gave ;  AMC  the  go- 
ahead.  I 

Facts:  On  19  November  19M,  s  staff  level 
meeting  waa  held  at  CDC  betiHsen  represent- 
atives of  CDC,  AMC,  WeapObs  Command. 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command,  and  OfBce 
CUef  of  Research  and  Dev4lDi»nent.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was ,  to  discuss  the 
approved  Improvement  progr^  for  the  HS- 
820,  and  the  relationship  of  the  gun's  antici- 
pated performance  thereaftej  to  the  stated 
system  requirements.  AMC  representatives 
telt  that  no  high  velocity,  raptd  firing  cannon 
could  meet  the  performance  ;arlterla  desired 
by  CDC.  However,  the  staff  representatives 
agreed  that  the  improvement  program  would 
point  toward  achieving  the  b«st  performance 
possible,  and  did  not  establish  any  lowered 
standards  of  performance.       , 

This  is  another  case  wl:jere  the  Army 
purports  to  answer  an  allegBtion  but  in- 
stead ends  up  Ignoring  some  of  the  key 
allegations  and  agreeing  with  others. 
Ignored  are  statements  Involving  strong 
CDC  opposition  and  AMC'S  bell^  that  12 
major  stai^ard  requiremeilts  would  have 
to  be  waived  or  adjusted  to  win  approval 
o{  the  gun.  Adnaltted  are  tbe  facts  that 
the  November  1964  meeting  occurred; 
that  AMC  believed  CDC's  requirements 
eoold  not  be  met,  and  thalt  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  staff  Igave  the  go- 
ahead  to  AMC.  I 

Indeed,  in  the  Army's  wtirding  there  is 
the  clear  admission  that  there  was  agree- 
ment at  the  meeting  on  the  fact  that  the 
standards  would  have  to  be  lowered. 
The  Army  says  that  its  stajS  agreed  with 
AMC  that  the  improvement  program — 
of  1  year,  dictated  by  DOD— would  point 
toward  "achieving  the  best  performance 
possible" — ^«rithln  that  1  year.  What 
kind  of  standard  is  that  tO|  be  following? 
It  is  true,  as  the  Army  contends,  that  no 
lowered  standards  were  specifically  set 
at  tbat  meeting.  But  I  never  said  they 
were  set  at  that  time — merely,  that  AMC 
got  the  go-ahead  to  start  making  the 
revisions.  Instead,  the  k»wered  stand- 
ards themselves  were  fir*  outlined  by 
AMC  for  DA  in  January  11965,  and  were 
written  down  in  full  for  the  first  time  in 
the  November  27,  1965,  AMC  letter  ap- 
proved by  General  Abrams  on  January 
25,  1966.  "nius  the  entire  thrust  of  the 
Army's  "facts"  section,  directed  toward 
the  contention  that  the  Anny  "did  not 
establish  any  lowered  standards  of  per- 
formance," is  aimed  at  misrepresenting 
the  facts  and  deceiving  th«  reader. 

19.  Allegation:  In  April,  l|a66.  the  funds 
«ere  unfroaen,  the  additional  test  guns  were 
P'lrebAsed  and  Improvement  efforts  were  re- 
maned. Throogbout  this  period  AMC  kept 
iixteting  that  the  deadline  dC  November  1, 
1965  could  not  be  met.  andi  CDC  remained 
MiUcal  of  the  gun  and  of  jthe  decision  to 
lowpr  test  standards.  | 

Facts:  1  November  1965  was  the  deetred 
completion  date  of  the  lm|*ove»nent  pro- 
Pwn  for  the  RS-830.  The  oompletlon  date 
*«•  predicated  on  early  &pprpr*l  of  the  pro- 


gram and  the  furnishing  of  necessary  fond* 
to  carry  out  the  program.  The  delay  In  mak- 
ing funds  available  did  set  back  the  comple- 
tion date  of  the  program  as  finally  under- 
taken. However,  every  effort  was  made  to 
reduce  administrative  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram, such  as  preparation  and  processing  of 
test  reports,  without  sacrificing  any  required 
technical  effort  or  compromising  the  test 
plan,  which  was  foUowed  explicitly.  The 
program  was  completed  by  I  February  1966. 

Nothing  is  contradicted  from  my  "Al- 
legation." "Pacts,"  however,  do  contain 
an  admission  that  "every  effort  waa 
made  to  reduce  the  administrative  por- 
tions of  the — test — program,  such  as  the 
preparation  and  processing  of  test  re- 
ports." This  squares  with  my  charge, 
made  later,  that  "unprecedented"  steps 
were  taken  to  expedite  the  tests  and  to 
influence  the  outcome. 

The  statement  that  the  H.S.  820  Im- 
provement program  was  completed  by 
February  1,  1966,  is  misleading.  It  was 
still  in  progress  in  August  1966. 

20.  Allegation:  Under  pressure  from  Mr. 
McNamara's  office  to  keep  it  posted  on  prog- 
ress, in  October  1965  AMC  notified  channels 
tbat  modifications  of  the  gun  were  expected 
to  be  satisfactory  In  most  respects  and  the 
gun,  upon  testing,  could  soon  be  classified 
Standard-A.  CDC  protested  to  Secretary 
McNamara's  office  that  tbe  gun  was  still  sub- 
standard. 

Facts:  There  was  no  pressure  from  B4r. 
McNaniar&'s  office  to  keep  It  posted  on  prog- 
ress. In  October  1965,  the  Deputy  Com- 
manding General,  Weapons  Command,  pre- 
sented a  briefing  to  Department  of  Defense 
officials  on  progress  of  the  improvement  pro- 
gram. The  briefing  provided  background 
information  for  Mr.  McNamara's  planned 
discussions  with  German  government  repre- 
sentatives, and  was  tmlj  one  of  several 
agenda  Items. 

No  protest  that  the  gun  was  still  substand- 
ard was  made  by  CE>C  to  Mr.  McNamara. 

This  "Pact"  section  contends  that 
there  was  no  pressure  on  AMC  by  the 
Secretary's  office  to  keep  It  posted. 
Doubtless  the  Army  vrould  say,  upon 
being  pinned  down,  that  any  pressure 
exerted  was  on  Department  of  the  Army, 
which  in  turn  relayed  it  to  AMC.  How- 
ever, does  the  Army  suggest  that  it  is  not 
obvious  pressure  when  the  DOD  makes 
its  interest  known  and  emphasized  by 
having  the  Weapons  Command — which 
was  the  AMC  organization  in  charge  of 
the  H.S.  820  project — present  a  briefing 
on  the  gun  directly  "to  Department  of 
Defense  officials" — not  to  AMC,  and  not 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  two 
normally  intervening  channels,  but  di- 
rectly to  DOD? 

21.  Allegation:  On  November  27, 19S5.  AMC 
put  In  writing  the  revised  standards  based 
on  the  November,  1964  discussion  at  which 
time  AMC,  over  the  protest  of  CDC,  decided 
to  make  the  changes.  Once  again,  CDC — the 
command  established  tor  the  express  purpose 
of  defining  tbe  proper  standards  of  weapons 
performanxie — protested  vigorously.  Despite 
this,  on  January  25,  1968.  the  revised  stand- 
ards as  proposed  by  AMC  were  approved  by 
General  Abrams. 

Facts:  The  finally  approved  standards 
•gainst  which  check-testing  of  the  gun  was 
conducted  In  1965-66  were  baaed  on  reeom- 
mendationa  of  the  user  agency  (CDC),  tbe 
developing  agency  (AMC)  and  the  test 
agency  (Test  and  Evaluation  Command). 
CDC^  recommendations  concerned  perform- 
ance critSKla  which  tb«y  (the  user)  deBtred 


tbe  gun  system  to  meet.  A  major  iwrtion 
of  AMC'S  recommendations  concerned  the 
modifications  which  could  be  made  to  tbe 
system  and  tbe  Improved  performance  which 
would  result  therefrom.  Tbe  views  of  the 
three  agencies  were  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Materiel  Requirenaents 
Review  Committee  which  approved  tbe  stand- 
ards against  which  tbe  gun  was  check-tested. 

The  "facts"  in  this  section  are  about 
as  specious  as  they  could  possibly  be, 
without  being  outright  flagrant  misstate- 
ments of  fact. 

The  allegation  has  been  made  that 
CDC,  the  user  agency,  opposed  the  lower- 
ing of  standards  and  the  procurement 
of  the  gun.  The  Army  declines  to  meet 
that  contention  head-on,  although  that 
point  is  made  repeatedly.  Instead,  the 
Army  sets  out  to  create  a  misimpression 
directly  opposite  to  the  facts,  by  say- 
ing that  the  "flnally  approved  stand- 
ards— ^which  are  actually  the  downward 
revised  standards — were  based  on  recom- 
mendations of  CDC,  AMC,  and  so  forth." 

The  truth  could  not  be  stretched  much 
further  without  snapping.  Being  char- 
itaUe,  it  may  be  po^ble  to  say  that  the 
final  standards  were  "based  on  the  re- 
commendations of  CDC"  and  other  agen- 
cies— but  it  Is  possible  to  say  that  only 
Insofar  as  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  CDC's 
pleas  for  higher  standards  were  "consid- 
ered"— as  a  later  sentence  describes  It. 
"Considered"  and  then  ignored,  for  the 
most  part,  would  be  the  rH"oper  way  to 
state  it. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Army  says 
AMC'S  recommendations  "concerned 
performance  which  would  result  there- 
from." The  letter  containing  those 
standards  was  dated  November  27,  1965, 
after  final  tests  of  the  modified  gun  had 
already  begun.  And  the  letter  was  ap- 
proved January  2S,  1966,  after  the  bulk 
of  the  test  firing  was  completed — and 
after  all  the  firing  on  which  the  recom- 
mendation for  approval  would  be  based 
had  been  completed. 

Yet,  by  the  Army's  description,  AMC 
in  that  letter  was  talking  about  "modi- 
fications that  could  be  made  and  the  im- 
proved performance  that  would  result." 
That  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense.  Is  the 
Army  talking  about  even  further  modi- 
fications after  the  final  tests?  And 
toward  what  purpose  would  suc^  modifi- 
cations be  directed,  as  far  as  improving 
the  weapons  for  the  final  tests.  If  the 
tests  were  already  completed? 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  the  past, 
on  the  question  of  lowered  standards, 
the  Army  has  said  it  was  only  the  AMC 
that  set  the  "performance  criteria"  for 
the  gvai  and  the  tests,  while  CDC  just 
recommended  "performance  characteris- 
tics." Yet  here  the  Army  acknowledges 
that  CDC  recommended  "performance 
criteria."  which  contradicts  the  Army's 
own  semantical  obfuscation  perpetrated 
earlier. 

22.  Allegation:  Meanwhile  tests  com- 
menced at  tbe  three  test  centers,  the  Armor 
Board  at  Ft.  Knox,  the  Infantry  Board  at  Ft. 
Bennlng  and  the  Proving  Ground  at  Abo*- 
deen.  Maryland.  Each  center  provided  pre- 
liminary teletyped  report*  to  TECOM.  On 
the  basis  of  these  incomplete  Informal  re- 
ports, TECOM  made  a  favorable  Interim  eval- 
iiatlon  and  forwarded  on  January  29,  1966  to 
AMC  tbe  fonnal  reeommeadation  (bat  tbe 
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gun  be  classified  Standard-A.  AMC  recom- 
mended It  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  February  10,  1966. 

Facts:  These  reports  were  Informal  but 
tbey  were  substantially  complete.  At  the 
time  the  TECXJM  Interim  evaluation  was  pre- 
pared, there  was  a  portion  of  the  test  firing 
to  be  completed  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
and  maintenance  evaluations  at  Port  Knox 
and  Pt.  Bennlng  were  not  quite  completed. 
Further,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  data 
reduction  to  be  completed.  However,  it  was 
the  position  of  TECOM  that  completion  of 
this  work  would  result  In  only  minor  changes 
to  the  quantitative  data  available,  and  that 
valid  recommendations  could  be  made  at  the 
time  of  submission  of  the  Interim  evalua- 
tion report.  This  position  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect as  borne  out  in  the  final  test  reports. 

These  "facts"  do  nothing  except  con- 
firm the  allegation.  They  make  clear 
that  despite  the  weaixjn's  history  of 
problems,  and  despite  the  protests  of  the 
user  agency,  final  approval  of  this 
weapon  was  given  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
liminary reports. 

23.  Allegation:  Unprecedented  test  evalua- 
tion procedures  were  adopted.  Under  them 
malfunctions  by  the  dozen  were  "adjusted"  as 
being  due  to  excessive  wear  of  gun  parts  or 
discounted  for  other  reasons,  such  ai-  gunner 
error — although  test  grunners  are  the  best  In 
the  Army.  Ordinarily,  a  weapon  would  be  re- 
quired to  perform  satisfactorily  without  ar- 
bitrary adjustments  and  discounts.  With- 
out these  adjustments  test  reports  in  the 
spring  of  1966  would  not  have  come  close  to 
meeting  even  the  lowered  standards. 

As  I  have  reported  previously  In  the  Con- 
CRXssioNAi.  Record,  the  first  Interim  report 
from  Aberdeen  tests  dated  April  8,  1966  and 
prepared  by  W.  A.  Gross,  covering  the  period 
December  1,  1965  to  February  28,  1966, 
showed  a  malfunction  rate  of  4.7  rounds  per 
thousand.  On  April  19,  1966  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Major  William  Parmer  of  Ft.  Knox 
showed  a  malfunction  rate  of  7.1  per  thou- 
sand but  these  were  "discounted"  to  bring 
the  rate  to  U. 

Facts:  The  adjustment  or  discounting  of 
certain  malfunctions  Is  a  normal  procedure  In 
weapons  testing.  This  Is  necessary  because 
certain  reqxiired  test  procedures  will  cause 
more  malfunctions  to  occur  than  would  occur 
If  the  gun  were  In  \ise  under  field  conditions. 
As  an  example,  a  number  of  malfunctions 
during  durability  tests  were  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  parts  which  ordinarily  would 
have  been  replaced  In  the  field,  under  a  parts 
replacement  schedule,  long  before  they 
reached  the  point  of  failure.  In  addition,  an 
Immediate  on-site  evaluation  of  each  mal- 
function la  made.  If  It  is  determined  that 
the  malfunction  Is  a  result  of  some  external 
cause  that  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  gun,  the 
malfunction  is  discounted  and  not  charged 
against  the  gun's  performance.  Also,  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  HS-820  tests,  certain 
malfunctions  were  attributed  to  an  experi- 
mental recoil  adapter  which  was  used  for 
sotne  3000  rounds  of  firing.  These  malfiinc- 
tions  were  discounted  In  the  final  evaluation 
of  the  weapon. 

The  Army  contends  here  that  the  "dis- 
counting" of  malfunctions  is  a  normal 
procees  in  testing,  which  Is  true  to  a  de- 
gree. But  the  circumstances  of  the  dis- 
counting here  were  unusual. 

Why,  after  years  of  trouble,  was  the 
gun  not  tested  Just  once  to  see  if  il;  would 
actually  work?  And  is  it  not  typical  of 
the  Army's  headaches  with  this  weapon 
that — as  the  Army  admits — the  contin- 
uing dlfQculties  with  the  weapon  were  so 
severe  that  the  Army  was  still  experi- 
menting with  a  new  recoil  adapter  even 
after  the  testa  were  underway — noted 


earlier — and  that  the  equipment  under 
test  was  changed  In  midstream,  after  the 
experimental  recoil  adapter  would  not 
work? 

It  is  also  worth  remembering  that 
earlier  the  Army  said  that  it  had  no 
problems  with  the  feed  mechanism  due 
to  varying  recoil,  and  that  the  recoil- 
powered  feeder  proved  "satisfactory"  in 
tests.  Yet  here  is  an  outright  admission 
that  integrating  the  recoil  to  the  rest  of 
the  system  continued  to  be  a  problem, 
and  that  the  Army  was  still  experiment- 
ing with  ways  to  correct  the  problem  as 
late  as  the  final  tests. 

24.  Allegation:  Single  shot  accuracy  still 
could  not  meet  the  lowered  requirements. 
The  requirement  had  been  reduced  from  1.5 
to  2  mils,  a  33  percent  relaxation.  The  test 
results  were  2.16  mils. 

Burst  accuracy  tests  were  conducted  at 
500  meters.  After  three  rounds  the  accuracy 
pattern  was  firm,  but  unhappily  malfunc- 
tions were  frequent  in  bursts  exceeding  five 
rounds. 

Facts:  Accuracy  of  the  weapon,  as  evi- 
denced m  the  1965-66  check-tests,  did  slight- 
ly exceed  the  accuracy  requirements  ap- 
proved as  the  check-test  criteria.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  deviation  was  not  significant, 
however,  and  the  gun  was  considered  satis- 
factory from  the  accwacy  standpoint. 

The  plan  of  check-test  was  designed  to 
simiilate  the  operational  conditions  under 
which  the  gun  would  be  employed  in  the 
field.  Consequently,  the  majority  of  test 
firing  was  done  In  the  burst  fire  mode.  The 
malfunction  rate,  as  reported  In  the  results 
of  the  check-test,  was  based  on  data  ob- 
tained from  these  firings  and  was  not 
excessive. 

The  first  part  of  this  "Facts"  section 
is  a  fiatout  admission  that  the  gun  did 
not  meet  the  standards  for  single-shot 
accuracy — even  after  the  accuracy  re- 
quirement had  been  relaxed  by  one- 
third,  from  1.5  mils  to  2  mils.  There  was 
only  a  "minor  deviation,"  the  Army  says, 
which  is  true,  after  the  reports  were  fid- 
dled with.  But  is  a  standard — even 
after  it  has  been  lowered — not  a  stand- 
ard, ever?  How  much  do  we  bend  or 
ignore  standards?  What  are  standards 
for? 

No  note  was  taken  by  the  Army  about 
my  observation  that  the  burst-accuracy 
tests  were  conducted  at  500  meters.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  standards 
set  for  accuracy  in  10-roimd  bursts  smd 
20-round  bursts — which  were  supposed 
to  be  fired  at  1,000  meters — were  so 
lenient  that — according  to  the  statement 
of  an  official  AMC  spokesman — the  Army 
did  not  have  a  target  big  enough  to  con- 
duct the  tests  on.  The  requirement  was 
12  mils  for  20-round  bursts,  and  6  mils 
for  10-roimd  bursts.  Twelve  mils  at 
1,000  meters  is  12  meters  or  about  40 
feet — about  the  size  of  a  4-story  build- 
ing. That  is  some  requirement.  Six 
mils  at  1,000  meters  is  6  meters,  or  about 
20  feet — the  size  of  a  2-story  building — 
or  of  the  proverbial  "broad  side  of  a 
bam."  Some  standards.  And  after 
years  of  preparation  and  work  with  this 
gun,  why  were  we  not  equipped  with 
targets  big  enough  to  conduct  these  vital 
tests  when: 

First.  The  burst  mode  will  be  the  most 
common  fired  under  field  conditions. 

Second.  The  main  reason  we  are  ac- 
quiring the  weapon  Is  to  give  us  the  capa- 


bility of  engaging  the  Soviets'  comparable 
vehicle  at  the  1,000-meter  range. 

One  reason  the  targets  may  not  have 
been  available  is  that  it  Is  easier  for  a 
gun  and  a  gimner  to  pass  a  test  at  500 
meters  than  at  1,000  meters. 

The  Army  claims  that  it  really  makes 
no  difference,  that  it  is  just  as  fair  to  test 
for  accuracy  at  500  meters  as  it  is  at  1,000 
meters,  if  you  use  a  required  target  area 
only  one-half  as  large. 

Ballistics  experts  may  debate  that  con- 
tention, particularly  tn  the  case  of  this 
gim.  Personally,  if  an  accuracy  test  for 
a  weapon  with  this  many  problems  is 
supposed  to  be  conducted  at  1,000  meters, 
I  would  like  to  see  it  conducted  at  1,000 
meters,  not  at  half  that  distance. 

25.  Allegation:  From  earlier  tests  AMC  de- 
vised a  parts  replacement  schedule,  but  this 
was  not  used  In  the  tests.  Therefore  the 
question  whether  malfunctions  would  actu- 
ally have  been  prevented  by  parts  replace- 
ment was  left  unanswered. 

Facts:  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Novem- 
ber 1965-January  1966  check-tests  was  to 
confirm  or  correct  the  projected  parts  wear- 
out  and  breakage  rates  upon  which  the  parts 
replacement  schedule  was  based.  To  have 
made  the  parts  replacements  on  schedule 
during  the  check-tests  would  have  precluded 
the  accumulation  of  necessary  data  to  carry 
out  this  objective. 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  of 
this  test,  program — and  one  of  its  most 
incredible  aspects — was  that  despite  this 
weapon's  long  history  of  trouble,  and  de- 
spite the  many  modifications  made  on 
this  off-the-shelf  item,  the  gun  was 
never  actually  required  to  work  in  its 
final  tests,  demonstrating  an  acceptably 
low  level  of  malfunctions.  Instead,  it 
was  permitted  to  suffer  parts  breakage— 
a  problem  that  occurs  at  an  extremely 
high  frequency  with  the  H.S.  820— with 
the  resulting  malfimctions  then  dis- 
counted on  the  theory  that  if  the  parts 
had  been  replaced  under  the  projected 
parts  replacement  schedule,  the  maUiinc- 
tion  would  never  have  occurred. 

The  fact  that  this  particular,  trouble- 
plagued  gun  needed  to  be  tested  under 
conditions  that  actually  required  it  to 
work  was  acknowledged  by  an  AMC 
spokesman.  And  the  weapon's  project 
officer  has  admitted  that  this  need  for 
actual  performance  free  of  a  high  mal- 
function rate  was  the  subject  of  "con- 
siderable debate"  between  AMC  and 
TECOM  before  the  tests  were  conducted. 

The  debate  was  specifically  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  six  avail- 
able test  gims  should  be  split  up,  three 
and  three,  with  one  group  tested  using 
the  parts  replacement  schedule,  and  the 
other  group  not  using  the  schedule,  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  parts  replace- 
ment schedule.  But  this  three  and  three 
split  was  not  made,  supposedly  because 
there  was  a  question  of  whether  valid 
statistical  results  could  be  had  from  just 
three  guns.  Yet  other  governments  ob- 
tain valid  results  from  test  quantities  as 
low  as  three  weapons,  and  so  do  weap- 
ons producers  In  private  Industry.  Why 
cannot  Uncle  Sam? 

And  why  were  only  six  gims  procured 
for  the  final  tests? 

26.  Allegation: 

"Therefore,  the  so-called  final  tests  left 
In  doubt  whether  the  gun  wotUd  actually 
paas  even  the  lowered  test  standards. 
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In  ottier  tMpeeto  tli«  i^pon  ■yston  was 

defldent. 

Penetration  never  did  i^asure  up  to  th* 
desired  Icrel. 

Its  fine  lay  e*{«bUlt]F-|-ttlM  flxkal  alaoinc 
in  which  the  gunner  zeroto  tn  on  hla  tar- 
get— was  Imperfect.  Ttils  would  seem 
especially  important  In  fight  of  the  other 
problems  oa  accuracy. 

The  high  explosive  rouad  was  a*Ul  sub- 
standard despite  five  ye»ta  of  testing.  Tbe 
round— one*  oTerly -sensitive — ^was  now  too 
insensitive.  It  did  not  csg>lode  until  after 
graze  Impact.  The  ezploeton  occurred  yards 
away  from  the  target  poiAt. 

Tbe  manufacturer,  Dl|%l.  one  of  three 
firms  Involved  in  the  pr(kurement.  Is  stlU 
working  on  this  problemj 

The  recon  problem  •  persisted.  Recoil 
power  Is  used  to  operate  snmunltion  feeder. 
This  la  critically  Important  because  erratic 
recoU  win  cause  erratic  feeding  of  ammu- 
nition and  therefore  malf utoction.  The  type 
mounting  of  the  HS-820  <ml  the  M114A1  ve- 
hicle aggravates  this  problem.  Originally 
Intended  to  t>e  a  more  rigid  ring  mount. 
It  was  redesigned  with  b4U-bearlng8.  which 
cause  troublesome  play.  Although  It  was 
classified  8tandaxd-A  six  months  ago,  tech- 
nicians are  stiU  having  trouble  getting  the 
weapon  to  perform  well  at;  low  temperatures. 

Facts:  I 

Based  on  tbe  results  of  tbe  modtLcation 
and  check-test  program,  the  modified  gun 
was  conaidered  to  have  met  all  essential  re- 
quirements for  durablUty,  accuracy  and  re- 
UabiUty.  In  particular,  penetration  capa- 
bility met  the  orlglnali  criteria.  Conse- 
quently. Army  Materiel  C«(nmand  In  Febru- 
ary 1966  racommoMled  that  the  modified  gun 
be  considered  suitable  for  Army  use  and  that 
it  be  Type  Classified  Statxlard-^.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  approved  the  recommen- 
dation. Army  Materiel  Command  dW  rec- 
ommend certain  ImproTetnents  tn  tbe  fine 
lay  capability  of  the  systeta.  and  to  the  high 
explosive  ammunition  and  Its  fuze.  Bow- 
ever,  these  improvements  concemed  com- 
ponents of  tbe  system  extjernal  to  the  gun 
Itself,  and  were  considered  readily  correct- 
sble  wlthm  the  lead  tlrpe  for  delivery  of 
guns  and  ammnnttlon.  i  Provisions  were 
made  to  incorporate  apptrpriate  corrective 
modifications  tn  tbe  proAoctlan  systems. 

The  plastic  ball  bearing  support  for  the 
cupola  Is  of  conventional  design  for  this 
type  InstaUatlctfi.  A  certain  amount  of  play 
Is  Inherent  If  the  system  is  to  rotate  easily. 
The  degree  of  play  in  the  M114A1  cupola 
Is  not  considered  excess!^ 

The  low  temperature  pleWcrmance  of  the 
gun  meets  applicable  pertormance  criteria. 

It  should  be  noted,  ftgain.  that  while 
McNamar»  flatly  guaranteed  Congress — 
erroneously — that  tbe  gun  "met  all  re- 
quirement* and  so  forth."  the  Army  now 
says  only  that  the  wesi]>on  was  consid- 
ered to  have  "met  all  ^$sential  require- 
ments and  ao  forth."  There  has.  of 
course,  been  a  rather  liberal  determina- 
tion of  what  is  and  La  not  "essential." 
Requirements  that  CDC,  the  user  agency, 
bdieved  were  "essentiftl"  were  down- 
graded. 

Tbe  Army  attempts  td  pass  off  the  con- 
tinuing problem  with  the  "fine  lay" — 
aiming— capability  and  with  the  HE  am- 
munition by  saying  tbat  these  were 
"parts  of  the  system  ex|«mal  to  the  gun 
and  were  cotuideTed  r(|«dlly  eorrectable 
within  the  leadtiine  for  dtilvery."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  problem  had  been 
corrected  by  the  first  werti  in  September 
&nd  there  is  no  guarainee  that  an  ade- 
quate degree  of  improvi  itnent  will  be  at- 
tained by  the  time  tite  i  im  oomes  off  ttie 
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produetkn  ttnc,  ready  for  testing  with 
the  entire  "lystem." 

Tbe  Army's  stressing  of  tbe  fact  that 
these  problems  are  with  "a  jiart  of  the 
system  external  to  the  gun"  might  well 
make  it  appear,  to  the  unsospecttng 
reader,  that  tbe  problems  are  less  aerere, 
or  even  peripheraL  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  big  problems  with  this 
gun  iias  been  getting  the  overall  system 
to  work.  And  if  all  the  canpcments  of 
the  system  dmt  work  together,  nothing 
works  effectively — ^which  is  one  reason 
it  is  called  a  system. 

The  "Pacts"  note  that  the  "degree  of 
I^y  in  the  M-114A1  cupola — ^turret — ^is 
not  ccKisidered  eicesslve."  Which  Is 
true,  to  a  degree.  But  there  is  play 
there.  And  in  comirinaticm  with  this 
gun,  <m  this  mount,  with  this  vehicle, 
the  iday  represents  serious  problems 
when  taken  In  conjunction  with  the  sys- 
tem's other  characteristics.  That  is,  a 
recoil -operated  feed  mechanism;  a 
sharply  recoiling,  blow  back  c^ierated 
weapon  on  a  vehicle  with  an  insufficient 
suspension  for  such  a  weapon;  and 
mounted  in  a  cupola  tliat  is  additionally 
erratic  in  recoil  response  because  it  is  off- 
center  from  tx>th  the  front-to-rear  and 
the  side-to-side  axes  of  the  veliicle. 

It  might  be  noted  that  there  is  little 
comment  on  the  all^ation  involving  the 
HE — high  explosive — round  of  ammuni- 
tion, except  to  say  that  this  problem  is 
being  worked  on — ^implying  tliat  it  Is 
minor  in  nature  and  no  impedlmmt  to 
the  system's  dassiflcation  as  standard  A. 
But  will  our  armored  troops  believe  It  is 
a  minor  problem  when  they  fire  an  HE 
round,  at  enemy  troops  or  at  emplace- 
ments, and  the  round  literally  bounces 
off  the  target  area  at  grazing  angle,  be- 
fore exploding,  yards  away? 

If  this  is  a  minor  problem,  then  why 
was  not  ttie  HE  ammunition — an  in- 
tegral part  cd  the  weapons  system — clas- 
sified standard  A  Wte  the  rest  of  the 
system,  instead  of  "limited  production" 
only. 

What  kind  of  a  weapon  do  we  have 
when  a  key  element  to  the  system  is  so 
deficient  even  by  the  Army's  lowered 
standards  that  it  is  not  acceptable  for 
full  production? 

The  Army,  in  "srfUng"  Congress  on 
the  need  for  the  H.S.  820,  has  made  much 
of  the  fact  tliat  the  gun  is  needed  to  give 
our  armored  scout  vehicle  the  capability 
of  defeating  or  standing  off  the  Soviet 
vehicles  mounting  the  14.S-mtIlimeter 
gun,  at  1,000  meters. 

De^lte  the  Army's  contention  that 
"penetratton  capability  met  the  original 
criteria,"  the  facts — ^If  they  were  dis- 
closed— would  show  that  the  H.S.  820 
must  get  up  to  within  800  yards  before 
it  lias  the  capability  of  defeating  a  ve- 
hicle with  the  Soviet  BTR-50's  thicltness 
of  armor — and  that,  furthermore,  the 
Russian  14.S-miIlimeter  gun,  which  em- 
ploys one  of  the  most  efficient  armor- 
piercing  roimds  ever  developed,  can  de- 
feat the  armor  of  the  M-114  at  1,100 
meters,  not  Just  at  1,000  meters.  That 
leaves  the  M-114  naked  and  vulnerable 
for  300  crucial  meters — more  than  the 
length  of  three  football  fields — before  it 
coold  start  getting  in  its  licks  effee- 
tlrely — If  Indeed  the  gun  worited  de- 
pendaUy. 


It  is  stated  that  "low  temperature  per- 
locmanee  of  the  gon  meets  applicable 
PCTformance  criteria."  "Die  fact  is,  how- 
ever, tbat  b^gb  performance  guns  of  both 
t^tgba  and  lower  caliber  are  routinely 
required  to  work  at  temperatores  down 
to  minus  65  degrees. 

As  of  the  first  week  In  SQ>tember,  the 
Army  was  still  trying  to  get  this  gun  to 
work  at  temperatures  bdqw  minus  35 
degrees.  And  the  only  lubricant  they 
could  find  that  would  begin  to  do  the  job 
was  diesel  oil — ^wiiich  AMC  Itself  ac- 
knowledges is  less  than  ideal,  and  which 
it  is  seeking  to  replace  by  developing  a 
synthetic  oU  that  will  "do  the  job  better." 
an  AMC  ^xikesman  said. 

Meanwhile.  AMC  states  tbat  a  heater 
is  being  designed  for  testing  with  the 
weapon,  in  an  attempt  to  meetr  the  prob- 
lem of  required  performance  at  low  tem- 
peratures— adding  yet  another  "Rube 
Goldberg"  device  to  a  gun  already  loaded 
down  with  modifications.  It  is  now  so 
modified  that  it  is  known,  with  thie  Weap- 
ons Command  and  TECOM.  as  the 
"monster"  and  "the  monsk-osity." 

27.  Allegation: 

The  statement  (by  Mr.  McNamara  on 
9  March  1966  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee)  was  not  only  premature  but 
incorrect  and  highly  misleading. 

When  Mr.  McNamara  spoke,  the  final  test 
report  issued  by  Major  Parmer  was  stin  more 
than  a  month  from  completion,  and  In  it 
Fanner  was  to  report  specific  deficiencies  and 
recommend  further  gun  modificatloDs  and 
tests. 

Facts: 

As  Indicated  above,  informal  reports  based 
on  substantially  completed  testing  had  been 
submitted  prior  to  Mr.  McITamara's  testi- 
mony, which  was  neither  Incorrect  nor 
misleading. 

In  order  to  expedite  completion  of  tbe 
final  modification  and  check-test  program  of 
November  1966-January  1966.  every  effort 
was  made  to  reduce  administrative  portions 
of  the  program,  such  as  preparation  and 
processing  of  test  reports,  without  sacrificing 
any  required  technical  effort  or  compromis- 
ing the  test  plan.  Purther,  Type  Classifica- 
tion action  was  taken  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations ot  an  interim  report  (28  Janu- 
ary 1966)  When  It  was  determined  that  there 
would  be  no  significant  changes  in  quantita- 
tive data  In  the  final  report,  and  no  change 
In  recommendations  Ln  the  final  report.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Interim  report  were 
based  on  performance  data  submitted  by 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  08  Anny  Armor 
and  Engineer  Board  and  US  Army  Infantry 
Board,  and  did  not  set  forth  any  deficiencies 
in  the  gun  which  needed  to  be  corrected. 

The  cited  final  test  report  by  Major  Farmer 
was  the  final  test  report  of  tbe  US  Army 
Armor  and  Engineer  Board.  Only  one  gun 
deficiency  was  cited.  This  deficiency  per- 
tained to  rapid  single  shot  dispersion  and 
was  based  on  firings  conducted  at  the  Armor 
and  Kogineer  Board.  When  results  of  similar 
fiirings  at  the  Infantry  Board  and  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  were  taken  Into  account, 
the  averaged  dispersion  figure  did  not  exceed 
the  standard  to  a  significant  degree  and  the 
gun's  performance  was  therefore,  considered 
acc^table  In  this  regard. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
misleading  and  inaccurate  nature  of 
Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  before 
Congress  this  year— when  he  said  the 
improvement  program  "for  the  system- 
was  complete  and  no  further  modifica- 
tions were  necessary — wiiich  was  pat- 
ently untrue — the  Army  now  ctmtends 
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simply  that  McNamara  based  his  testi- 
mony on  the  preliminary  report  from 
TECOM,  which  the  Army  says  did  not 
go  into  the  question  of  the  need  for 
further  modifications.  That  does  not 
lessen  the  fact  that  McNamara's  testi- 
mony before  Congress  was  inaccurate. 
It  merely  pleads  that  the  Secretary  was 
ignorant  of  the  facts  at  the  time  of  his 
testimony,  which  Is  an  interesting  de- 
fense to  offer  for  a  Secretary  reputed  to 
be  always  accurate.  It  should  be  noted 
too  that  Mr.  McNamara's  statement  was 
supplied  in  writing.  It  was  not  extem- 
poraneous. 

It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  after  It 
became  known  to  McNamara  and  the 
Army  that  this  testimony  was  flagrantly 
in  error,  no  effort  apparently  was  made 
to  correctly  inform  the  committee  of  the 
error  or  the  true  status  of  the  gun. 
Similarly,  the  committee  was  never  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that  the  gun  "met  all 
requirements"  only  because  those  re- 
quirements had  been  lowered. 

Indeed,  the  committees  were  never 
told  that  the  standard  A  decision  had 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary 
report.  Instead,  members  of  congres- 
sional committees  were  simply  told  that 
the  "tests  have  been  completed" — which 
they  were  not  then  and  are  still  not 
today — and  the  "gun  has  been  found  ac- 
ceptable— which  it  has  not  been — imply- 
ing that  a  complete  test  and  evaluation 
process  had  been  followed  to  jrleld  that 
decision. 

It  might  further  be  remembered  that 
on  rapid  single-shot  accuracy,  the  test 
agency  representing  the  troops  that  will 
use  the  gun;  namely,  U.S.  armored 
units — the  testers  who  put  the  g\m 
through  trials  most  closely  approxi- 
mating the  conditions  of  actual  antici- 
pated use — gave  the  weapon  its  poorest 
scores. 

It  was  only  after  those  bad  scores  from 
the  Armor  Board  at  Fort  Knox  were 
diluted  by  reports  from  the  Infantry 
Board  at  Fort  Benning  and  the  Test  and 
Proof  crews  at  Aberdeen — where  expert 
gunners  are  employed — that  the  accu- 
racy rate  could  be  approved.  And  even 
then,  the  lowered  standard  of  2  mils 
could  not  be  met.  Yet  the  gun  was  ap- 
proved anyway. 

28.  Allegation:  The  vehicle  Itself  heid  been 
tried  and  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  In  Viet- 
nam operations. 

Facts:  It  Is  true  that  the  Army  does  not 
intend  to  use  the  Ml  14  In  Southeast  Asia. 
However,  this  Is  becaiise  the  M114  lacks  the 
overall  mobility  and  aglUty  of  the  Ml  13  In 
marginal  terrain.  The  possible  use  of  the 
HS-830  In  Vietnam  has  not  yet  been  ad- 
dressed. Experience  with  the  Ml  14  in  E^i- 
rope  Indicates  that  the  vehicle  is  doing  a 
satisfactory  Job  in  our  reconnaissance  units 
in  that  theater.  It  is  these  units  which  wUl 
meet  the  heavily  mechanized  Soviet  and 
Eastern  European  Forces  In  case  of  hostili- 
ties. V?e  still  have  an  urgent  requirement  to 
iipgun  the  Ml  14  Command  and  Reconnais- 
sance Vehicle  in  our  Etiropean  Oriented 
Force. 

In  these  "Pacts"  the  Army  makes  at 
least  two  misstatements  of  fact.  It  says 
that  "the  possible  use  of  the  H.S.  820  In 
Vietnam  has  not  yet  been  addressed, ' 
and  it  says  that  present  plans  call  only 
for  the  employment  of  the  H.S.  820  In 


Western  Europe,  which  is  what  Congress 
has  repeatedly  been  promised  would  be 
the  only  use  of  this  marginal,  interim 
system.   However: 

Use  of  the  H.S.  820  in  Vietnam  is  al- 
ready under  consideration,  which  AMC 
personnel  have  openly  acknowledged. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the 
alteration  of  sizable  quantities  of  an- 
other existing  armored  vehicle,  to  re- 
ceive the  H.S.  820  experimentally. 

A  new  amphibious  landing  vehicle  is 
being  designed  to  carry  the  H.S.  820. 

Such  added  uses  will  be  possible  be- 
cause the  number  of  guns  being  pur- 
chased exceeds  the  number  realistically 
needed  for  our  existing  inventory  of 
M-114's — an  Inventory  that  is  not  going 
to  get  larger  because  the  M-114  is  now 
out  of  production  and  a  successor  ve- 
hicle is  being  developed  successfully. 
The  weapons  will  go  on  the  oldest,  most 
quickly  depreciating  M-114's  last,  mak- 
ing it  likely  that  when  the  cannons  are 
finally  produced  for  the  oldest  one-third 
of  our  M-114  inventory — toward  the  end 
of  our  3-year  contract — there  will  not 
be  vehicles  left  to  mount  them.  How- 
ever, by  that  time  the  Army  may  have 
decided  not  to  mount  the  guns  on  either 
the  oldest  one-third  of  the  M-114  In- 
ventory, or  on  the  middle  one-third 
either,  since  cost  studies  by  the  Weapons 
Command  have  Indicated  that  it  will  not 
be  feasible — from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  cost-effectiveness — to 
mount  the  H.S.  820  on  the  oldest  M-114's, 
and  it  may  be  only  marginally  feasible 
on  the  middle  group. 

If  those  studies  are  followed,  a  huge 
Inventory  of  unused  H.S.  820's  will  re- 
main, and  the  Army  will  doubtless  look 
around  for  even  more  vehicles  on  which 
to  mount  this  marginal,  "interim" 
weapon,  and  hunt  more  guns  to  fire 
its  ammunition — thus  institutionalizing 
this  supposedly  stopgap  gun,  a  process 
that  is  already  underway. 

29.  Allegation:  The  Army  Scientific  and 
Technical  Intelligence  Bulletin  reported  that 
there  were  numerous  deficiencies  in  the  HS- 
820,  and  that  West  German  firms  were  de- 
veloping new  weapons  at  the  request  of  the 
West  German  government. 

Facts:  The  gun  reported  on  in  the  Bulletin 
was  the  old,  unmodified  HS-«20,  which  did 
have  many  deficiencies,  and  not  the  version 
being  procured  by  the  Army.  Several  US 
and  German  commercial  firms  are  developing 
automatic  cannons  which  may  be  considered 
as  follow-on  items  to  the  HS-820.  However, 
final  development,  test  and  production  of 
these  guns  could  not  be  completed  in  time 
to  meet  tiie  urgent  requirement  being  ful- 
filled by  the  HS-SaO.  Available  information 
Indicates  that  despite  the  new  developmental 
efforts  by  Rbeinmetall  and  Mauser,  the  Ger- 
man Army  is  ordering  more  HS-820  weapons 
of  an  improved  configuration  similar  in  de- 
sign to  the  weapon  which  has  resulted  from 
the  US  modification  program. 

I  never  contended  that  the  Army's 
Scientific  and  Technical  Intelligence 
Bulletin  had  reported  on  the  modified 
U.S.  version  of  the  H.S.  820 — yet  that  Is 
what  the  Army's  "Facts"  section  29  seeks 
to  imply.  Instead,  I  quoted  the  bulletin — 
and  noted  that  the  Army's  chief  procure- 
ment oflBcer  himself  had  quoted  it — to 
point  out  that  by  my  estimate  Mc- 
Namara had  additionally  misled  the 
committee  when  he  said,  under  direct 


questioning,  that  the  Germans  had  had 
no  real  troubles  with  their  version  of  the 
gun. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Army  here 
again  acknowledges — contrary  to  Mc- 
Namara's testimony — that  the  gun  "did 
have  many  deficiencies." 

The  Army  here  also  revetds  that  the 
1,000  new  H.S.  820's  that  Germany  is 
buying  actually  will  be  models  similar  to 
the  U.S.  modified  version,  and  not  the 
old  H.S.  820's  as  was  implied  on  the  floor 
earlier,  in  comments  made  about  my 
September  1  speech. 

I  might  also  note  at  this  point,  for  the 
Record,  that  my  presentation  today 
answers  fully  those  earlier  comments 
made  on  the  floor,  and  points  out  the  in- 
adequacy of  those  comments  and  the  ma- 
terial that  was  Inserted  in  the  Record 
to  support  them. 

30.  Allegation:  Is  It  better  to  have  the  sub- 
standard HS-820  than  wait  for  a  better  weap- 
on? Obviously  General  Abrams  answered 
the  question  in  the  negative  in  1964.  al- 
though Mr.  McNam&ra  the  next  day  reversed 
the  decision.  CDC,  the  Command  charged 
with  setting  the  standards  for  weapons,  has 
not  budged  from  a  negative  answer. 

Facts:  These  statements  are  incorrect. 
General  Abrams  did  not  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive. He  did  not  answer  at  all.  The  Chief 
of  Staff  answered  in  the  affirmative  for  the 
Army  in  November  1964.  Mr.  McNamara  did 
not  reverse  the  decision,  but  accepted  the 
affirmative  position  as  given.  It  should  be 
noted  that  CDC  does  not  set  "standards".  It 
specifies  "requirements"  from  the  user  stand- 
point. These  may  or  may  not  be  met  dur- 
ing development  of  any  given  system. 

The  Army  attempts.  It  would  appear, 
to  ease  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
represented  by  CDC's  opposition  by  con- 
tending that  CDC  actually  "does  not  set 
'standards',  it  specifies  'requirements'." 

However,  the  final  test  reports  show 
the  H.S.  820  wtis  fired  against  two  sets  of 
standards,  the  more  rigorous,  higher 
standards  requested  by  CDC,  and  the 
lower  standards  which  AMC  authored. 
AMC's  standards,  approved  by  the  Army 
Materiel  Board,  were  not  "based"  on 
what  the  user  agency,  CDC,  stated  were 
the  requirements  to  be  met  If  the  gun 
was  to  fulfill  its  mission  and  protect  our 
troops.  They  were  based  instead  on 
what  It  was  believed  the  gun  could  do. 
upon  modification.  Thus  literally,  the 
standards  were  brought  down  to  the  per- 
formance level  of  the  gun — ^whlch  still 
flunked  key  tests — Instead  of  having  the 
gun  brought  up  to  the  performance 
standards  of  the  Army. 

The  Army,  here  and  in  verbal  explana- 
tions, seeks  to  create  the  impression  that 
lowering  the  standards  below  what  CDC 
believed  was  needed  was  a  normal  process 
In  the  development  of  a  gim.  Such  a 
normal  process,  which  Indeed  can  occur, 
is  called  "trade-off."  One  or  more  of  the 
desired  goals  Is  "traded  off"  against  other 
requirements,  to  get  a  workable  weapon 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
particular  circumstances  at  hand.  Thus 
on  an  airplane,  higher  firepower  may 
have  to  be  traded  off  against  weight. 
And  on  a  tank,  added  armor  or  a  new 
weapon  may  have  to  be  trtided  off  against 
the  need  for  speed  or  a  low  silhouette,  or 
vice  versa.  What  the  Army  claims  It  was 
doing  with  the  H.S.  820  was  merely 
"trading  off"  a  few  of  the  always-too- 
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high  requirements  sought  by  CDC 
against  a  requirement  sought  by  AMC — 
time.  But  officials  of  CDC  Itself  make 
clear  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Officially,  officers  of  CDC  have  been 
gagged.  They  have  been  ordered  not  to 
talk  to  the  press,  and  teporters  have  been 
refused  permission  to  officially  discuss 
the  HJS.  820  with  them — ^just  as  they 
have  been  barred  fl-om  interviewing 
members  of  TECOM  iat  Aberdeen  who 
ran  the  HjS.  820  tMts  and  who  are 
familiar  with  the  rtiil  conditions  and 
orders  under  which  ihe  tests  were  con- 
ducted. I 

Despite  this  "gag.'f  however,  officials 
of  CDC  are  still  talking — to  their  fellow 
officers,  to  members  i  of  the  press  who 
contact  them  direct Jy  and  informally, 
and  to  other  interested  parties.  Here  are 
the  comments  of  threfe^  CDC  officials : 

"It  was  never  a  quiiStion  of  'tradeoffs' 
with  the  US.  820.  'liat  gun  has  been 
marginal  at  best,  ever  tifter  modification. 
And  you  can't  Indulge  In  'tradeoffs'  when 
there's  noth'ng  left  tp  safely  trade  off." 

Said  another:  "L^  me  draw  you  a 
parallel  phrased  in]  lajrman's  terms : 
What  would  you  think  of  a  guy  who  came 
up  to  you  and  said:  '^  just  bought  a  new 
sailboat.  It's  really  jgreat.  It  has  Just 
one  problem:  It  sinks"?" 

Said  another :  "If  anyone  ever  tells  you 
that  the  personnel  at  CDC  favored  lower- 
ing the  standards,  or  accepting  this  gim 
for  procurement,  thepirH  be  lying.  And 
if  anyone  ever  claimsi  they  can  show  you 
in  writing  a  CDC  'position'  accepting  that 
gim — and  I  don't  know  that  they  would 
claim  that — but  if  th^y  did,  it  would  only 
be  because  Department  of  the  Army 
would  have  put  a  tun  at  our  heads, 
handed  us  a  'position,'  and  said:  'Here, 
endorse  this  whether  you  like  It  or  not.' 
Because  the  people  at  CDC  would  never 
change  their  mind  on  that  weapon.  It's 
a  lemon.    It's  just  plain  no  good." 

It  would  seem  relevant  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  or  some  other,  to 
bring  in  all  the  CDQ  officials  concerned 
with  the  HJS.  820  problem,  and  question 
them  under  oath,  jit  Is  hoped  that 
despite  the  gag  and  Ittie  threat  to  their 
security,  some  of  them  might  testify  with 
candor. 

For  the  problem  jtvith  the  HJS.  820, 
they  stress,  is  not  th^  it  is  marginal  In 
one  area,  or  two  are^s — which  might  be 
compensated  for  by  strengths  in  other 
parts  of  the  system.  Instead,  the  entire 
system  is  marginal  at  best,  and  clearly 
substandard  at  worst  I 
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31.  Allegation: 
It  is  true  that  the 


gun — when  operated 


under  closely-controlled  conditions  and  by 
the  Army's  most  skilled  gunners — can  come 
close  to  meeting  the  lowered  standards,  but 
how  often  wm  these  oondltlona  prevaU  in 
the  field?  Is  it  wise  t«  put  in  the  field— In 
the  hands  of  gunners  with  limited  training — 
so  marginal  a  weapon  J 

A  detailed  parts  replacement  schedule  for 
guns  on  ships,  aircraft  and  fixed  grovind 
emplacements  Is  one  filing,  but  Is  it  prac- 
tical on  a  gun  which  itiay  be  operated  for 
Indefinite  periods  Tar  ttam  supply  depots 
and  in  circumstances  of  extreme  personal 
hazard  lUe  exist  in  mftiy  areas  of  Vietnam 
today? 

It  seems  to  me.  In  t^ese  circumstances,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  no  weapon — or  one 
of  lesser  power  but  praven  dependability— 


and  thus  not  be  tempted  to  undertake  cer- 
tain optional  military  risks,  rather  than  act 
on  a  false  sense  of  security  and  power  based 
on  a  marginal  weapon. 

Facts: 

During  service  testing  of  the  HS-820  weap- 
on system  at  Port  Knox  and  Port  Benning, 
the  systenx  was  operated  under  the  adverse 
field  conditions  that  it  might  expect  to  ex- 
perience on  the  battlefield.  As  an  example, 
of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  road  testing  of 
the  system,  almost  two-thirds  was  done 
cross-country  or  on  unimproved  roads  and 
trails;  firing  tests  were  interspersed  through- 
out the  road  tests  to  determine  system  per- 
formance under  field  conditions. 

Parts  replacement  schedules  are  common 
to  most  large  caliber  guns  and  to  major 
items  of  equipment  such  as  vehicles,  all  of 
which  are  operated  under  extreme  environ- 
mental conditions  in  combat. 

After  the  modified  gun  was  check-tested  in 
1965-66  and  found  to  meet  all  essential  re- 
quirements for  durability,  reliability  and  ac- 
curacy, it  was  considered  suitable  for  Army 
use  and  Type  Classified  Standard-A.  The 
Standard-A  Classification  indicates  that  the 
gun  Is  suitable  for  procurement  and  issue  to 
troops.  The  classification  is  not  assigned  to 
weapons  with  unacceptable  performance 
characteristics. 

The  Army  states  that  all  large  caliber 
weapons  have  parts  replacement  sched- 
ules.   But  two  points  must  be  made: 

No  higher  caliber  weapon  has  a  parts 
breakage  problem  like  the  H.S.  820,  and 
thus  the  need  for  extraordinary  logistics 
support. 

The  higher  caliber  weapons  with  parts 
replacement  schedules  are,  for  the  most 
part,  either  fixed  emplacement  guns — or 
on  ships  or  aircraft — or  are  rear  echelon 
artillery-type  weapons,  much  more  eas- 
ily served  by  logistical  support  units — 
not  frontline,  or  advance-of-frontllne 
weapons,  like  the  one  aboard  the  M-114. 
And  even  combat  systems  such  as  self- 
propelled  guns  of  various  calibers  have 
nothing  like  the  breakage  rate  of  the 
H.S.  820,  and  none  is  more  likely,  under 
combat  conditions,  to  be  more  consist- 
ently remote  from  supply  points  than 
the  M-114  and  H.S.  820. 

32.  Allegation:  I  question  whether  all  al- 
ternatives other  than  the  HS-820  have  been 
adequately  explored.  For  example,  if  the 
Soviet  14.5  gun  put  us  at  such  a  critical 
disadvantage  in  1961,  why  did  we  not  simply 
copy  the  Soviet  weapon  for  the  Interim  while 
a  successor  was  being  developed  and  built? 
The  US  has  had  the  Soviet  gun  for  several 
years.  One  weapon  expert  estimated  to  me 
that  a  crash  procurement-based  on  an  ex- 
tract copy  Job  without  changes — cotild  pro- 
duce 5,000  of  these  guns  within  one  year. 

Facts:  A  realistic  program  to  copy  and 
produce  the  Soviet  14.5  mm  gun  would  be 
essentially  as  follows:  8  months  to  reverse 
engineer  the  weapon  and  produce  a  set  of 
production  drawings;  12  months  to  provide 
production  tooling  and  establish  a  produc- 
tion line;  a  minimum  of  10  months  to  pro- 
duce 5,000  production  line  weapons,  depend- 
ent upon  the  production  facilities  estab- 
lished. The  total  elapsed  time,  therefore, 
for  the  production  would  be  at  least  2  >4  years 
and  would  not  Include  engineering  design 
testing  and  engineer  service  testing  which 
are  normally  accomplished  before  any 
weapon  Is  considered  for  troop  issue.  The 
only  testing  included  In  the  above  outlined 
2V4  year  program  Is  testing  of  the  production 
item  against  the  inroduction  drawings. 

The  Army  contends  that  2V2  years 
would  be  needed  to  retroenglneer  and 
produce  5,000  copies  of  the  Russian  14.5 


gun.  Qualified  weapons  experts  with 
long  experience  both  to  the  military  and 
to  private  todustry  say  that  the  1- 
year  figure  is  more  nearly  accurate  and 
that  the  2  V^ -year  estimate  Is  ridiculously 
toflated. 

However,  one  cannot  escape  asking 
this  question:  If  we  had  such  a  critical 
need  for  such  a  weapon  way  back  to 
1961,  why  have  we  not  developed  or  cop- 
ied somethtog  by  now?  In  reality,  our 
totelligence  sources  reported  the  pres- 
ence of  14.5's  on  Russian  personnel  car- 
riers as  early  as  1959,  not  1961.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-one  was  just  the 
date — 2  full  years  later — when  our  Army 
got  around  to  decldtog  to  do  something 
at>out  the  problem.  

Who  is  responsible  for  the  conttoua- 
tion  of  that  gxm  gap?  Whose  fault  is  it 
that  nearly  6  years  after  we  avowedly 
set  out  to  ameliorate  a  critical  problem, 
we  have  only  a  margtoal  "toterim" 
weapon — at  best — and  have,  as  far  as 
the  Army  staff  Is  concerned,  only  a  new- 
ly approved  QMR  on  paper  for  the  suc- 
cessor weapon. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  H.S. 
820  would  take  a  long  time  to  work  toto 
shape — if  todeed  the  job  could  ever  be 
done — why  was  not  some  other  avenue 
pursued,  such  as  further  development  of 
the  T-220E1  gun  and  its  ammunition? 

QUSSTTONS 

I  am  today  suggestmg  that  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  immediately 
seek  answers  to  these  questions: 

First.  The  development  of  a  successor 
weapon  to  the  H.S.  820  was  not  and  is 
not  on  a  priority  or  "crash"  basis,  as 
evidenced  by  the  recommendations  to  the 
AMC/CDS  jomt  letter  of  October  19, 
1964,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  officially  determtoed  to  1961 — 
if  not  before — that  a  critical  need  ex- 
isted. 

Was  any  private  firm — or  firms — ever 
given  authority  and  funds  for  a  priority 
or  "crash"  basis  development  of  a  suc- 
cessor weapon.  If  so,  give  date  a^d  de- 
tails. 

Was  any  Government  facility — ar- 
mory or  otherwise — ever  given  authority 
and  funds  for  this  same  purpose? 

How  much  Government  money  has 
been  expended  to  the  development  of  a 
successor  weapon?  Over  what  period 
of  time  did  the  expenditure  occur? 

Has  the  Department  of  Defense  ever 
sought  authority  and  funds  for  the  pri- 
ority or  "crash"  basis  development  of  a 
successor  weapon?  When?  Was  any 
such  request  for  authority  or  funds  re- 
jected? If  so,  by  whom?  If  rejection 
occurred,  what  appeal  effort  was  made? 

Second.  In  the  critical  siti^ation  to 
which  our  Government  found  itself  to 
1961,  it  would  seem  logical  to  have  pro- 
ceeded with  several  alternatives  simul- 
taneously as  a  means  of  dealtog  with  the 
crisis  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  United  SUtes  has  the  Soviet 
14.5  weapon,  ammunition  molds,  and 
production  capability.  Was  considera- 
tion given  to  a  fast  unmodified  copy  job 
of  the  Soviet  weapon  to  give  us  assur- 
ance of  standoff  firepower  at  least,  if 
other  toterim  alternatives  did  not  work 
out?  If  not,  why  not?  Was  authority 
for  this  alternative  sought?    If  not,  why 
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not?  What  other  fallback  altomatlves 
to  the  B-S.  820  were  undertaken.  If  uiy? 
Give  details. 

Third.  Was  the  Congress  notified  that 
the  standards  against  which  the  H.S.  830 
would  be  tested  had  been  lowered?  If  so, 
when  and  in  what  manner?  If  not.  why 
not? 

Fourth.  On  March  9.  1966,  Secretary 
McNamara  informed  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  written  statement  that  the 
gun  aiKl  the  weapon  system  of  which  it  Is 
a  part  "meets  all  requirements  for  dura- 
bility, reliability,  and  acciiracy  and  Is 
considered  suitable  for  US,  Army  use 
without  further  modification." 

In  reality,  the  fine  lay  capability  was 
deficient,  the  high  explosive  round  was 
deficient,  the  gun  had  not  passed  low- 
temperature  tests  satisfactorily,  mount- 
ing problems  persisted,  and  single- shot 
accuracy  was  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  McNamara's  statement  was  ob- 
viously inaccurate.  Was  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  notified  of  tlie  in- 
accuracy of  the  testimony  and  was  an 
attempt  made  to  correct  the  record?  If 
so.  when  and  in  what  form? 

Fifth.  Why  was  the  gim  approved 
when  the  single-shot  accuracy  tests 
failed  to  measure  up  even  to  the  lowered 
requirement,  which  had  been  eased  by 
one- third? 

Sixth.  As  of  August  1966,  no  QMR — 
qualitative  material  requirements — had 
been  established  for  the  successor  weap- 
on. This  was  at  least  5  years  after  the 
gun  gap  was  first  recognized.  Why  the 
5-year  delay? 

When  did  WECOM  begin  pressing  for 
the  QMR  on  the  successor  weapon? 
What  were  the  reasons  for  delay? 

Seventh.  Did  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  Department  of  the  Army  at  any 
level  actively  discourage  the  successor 
program?  Why  was  it  not  practicable  to 
undertake  actively  both  the  successor  and 
Interim  programs  simultaneously?  To 
what  extent.  If  at  all,  did  the  Interim  pro- 
gram impede  the  successor  program? 
Explain. 

Eighth.  Why  was  no  malfunction  test 
run  in  which  the  gim  was  actually  re- 
quired to  work? 

Why  was  the  "parts  replacement 
schedule"  not  tested  out  as  a  working 
theory,  in  at  least  one  test  during  the 
2^  months  of  final  trials,  particularly 
when  the  gvm  had  the  history  of  trouble 
that  this  one  did? 

"If  experience"  and  data  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  projected  parts  replace- 
ment schedule  was  needed — the  excuse 
given  for  running  the  tests  without 
changing  parts  on  schedule — why  was 
not  the  German  parts  replacement 
schedule  used  or  at  least  referred  to? 
AMC  says  It  was  not. 

Why  does  the  Army  maintain  that  It 
had  to  run  all  six  of  its  test  guns  under 
the  no-parts-replacement  schedule  In 
test.  Instead  of  splitting  them  up  three 
and  three,  with  one  batch  as  a  "control," 
when  other  weapons  experts — In  both 
private  Industries  and  with  other  govern- 
ments— maintain  that  valid  statistical 
test  results  can  be  had  from  just  three 
weapons — and  are  often  so  obtained  In 
weapons  tests? 

If  the  HJ3.  820  were  actually  an  "off 
the  shelf  or  hot  base"  weapon,  why  did 


the  United  States  secure  only  six  emm 
for  the  final  tests?  Why  were  not  re- 
placement parts  used? 

Ninth.  Why  was  the  requirement  of  a 
burst  accuracy  test  at  1,000  meters 
waived,  with  the  burst  accuracy  test  run 
Instead  at  500  meters? 

The  Army  maintains  It  had  no  targets 
big  enough  to  accurately  test  the  grm  at 
1,000  meters: 

What  kind  of  commentary  Is  that  on 
the  gim's  accuracy? 

Why  did  not  a  government  that  sets 
up  elaborate  test  procedures  and  equip- 
ment to  test  rockets  and  missiles  con- 
trive, during  the  year  of  preparations  that 
preceded  these  final  tests,  a  simple  target 
big  enough  to  test  this  gun? 

Why  was  not  the  standard  20  by  20 
target  big  enough  at  1,000  meters?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  25  millimeter  successor 
weapon  to  the  H.S.  820  has  shown  in 
demonstrations  to  the  Arm>  Weapons 
Command,  NATO,  and  other  agencies, 
that  It  can  Invariably  hit  a  target  only 
half  that  big  at  1,000  meters — yet  20  by 
20  was  too  small  for  the  H.S.  820? 

Tenth.  Secretary  McNamara  informed 
Congress  that  no  further  modifications 
were  necessary  or  contemplated  on  the 
H.S.  820  weapons  system.  Why  did  the 
Secretary  not  tell  the  Congress  that  In 
reality : 

The  gun's  "fine  lay" — final  aiming — 
capability  was  deficient  and  that  AMC 
was  even  contracting  out  for  last-minute 
Improvements  of  the  gun  turret's  hy- 
draulic system,  to  cure  this  serious  prob- 
lem— made  doubly  serious  by  the  gun's 
other  accuracy  problems? 

The  HE — high  explosive — round  was 
still  deficient  despite  a  long  Improvement 
program.  It  was  so  insensitive  that  it 
literally  "bounced"  on  Impact  Instead 
of  exploding  immediately,  and  that  both 
the  German  ammomaker  and  the  Frank- 
furt arsenal.  In  cooperation  with  Amer- 
ican industry,  were  still  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  problem — and  still  are? 

The  gun  had  not  passed — and  still  has 
not — the  "cold  room"  tests  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grotmd.  which  are  routinely  re- 
quired of — and  usually  easily  passed 
by — other  weapons? 

Is  It  true  that,  first,  the  gun  cannot 
get  along  with  just  the  two  grades  of 
lubricant  that  other  weapons  utilize  in 
the  temperature  ranges  of  required 
operations — that,  second,  at  least  three 
additional  grades  of  oil  will  be  needed, 
and  that  diesel  oil  is  now  being  used  ex- 
perimentally as  a  lubricant  at  low  tem- 
peratures for  testing? 

Is  It  now  also  true  that  a  heater — yet 
another  "Rube  Goldberg"  modification — 
Is  now  being  considered  for  use  on  the 
gun.  In  an  attempt  to  make  It  work  at 
low  temperatures? 

The  problem  of  dirt  and  dust  giunmlng 
up  the  weapon's  lubricated  ammunition 
system  continues  to  represent  such  a 
problem  that  now,  virtually  the  entire 
weapon  has  been  shrouded  in  a  zlppered, 
canvas  bag,  as  has  the  ammimltlcm  belt, 
making  the  gun  further  Inaccessible  and 
adding  even  longer  to  the  abnormal 
amount  of  time  required  to  clear  the 
frequently  jamming  weapon,  during 
which  time  the  gunner  must  expose  him- 
self outside  the  turret,  since  the  entire 


weapon  Is  externally  moimted — because 
of  the  fume  problem. 

Eleventh.  Is  It  not  true  that  Secretary 
McNamara  further  made  misstatements 
to  Congress  In  repeatedly  asserting  that 
this  trouble-plagued  weapon  would  only 
be  used  on  M-114  command  and  recon- 
naissance vehicles  when  in  reality  an 
amphibious  landing  craft  Is  being  de- 
signed to  mount  the  weapon,  and  plans 
are  underway  to  install  the  gun  in  an- 
other armored  vehicle? 

Twelfth.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  number 
of  H.S.  820's  being  bought  is  so  large — 
4,000  to  4,600 — in  relation  to  the  size  of 
our  Inventory  of  effective  M-114's,  that: 

Since  the  M-114  Is  now  out  of  produc- 
tion, and  since  our  Inventory  of  114's  is 
experiencing  steady  depreciation  by  the 
time  the  last  batch  of  HJS.  820'8  Is  de- 
livered—at least  3  years  from  now — we 
will  have  bought  far  more  HB.  820's  than 
we  need  or  have  vehicles  for,  even  consid- 
ering the  requirement  for  spares  and  re- 
placements. 

Is  It  not  true  that  there  are  three  con- 
figurations of  M-114 — the  oldest,  with  a 
pintle  for  50-caliber  machlneguns;  -a 
middle-aged  group,  that  has  a  crank- 
powered  turret,  and  a  newer  group,  that 
has — or  will  have — a  hydraulic-powered 
turret — and  that  the  first  H.S.  820's  will 
go  into  the  newer  hydraulic-turret 
M-114's,  that  later  batches  will  go  into 
the  crank-powered  turret  groups,  and 
that  the  oldest  M-114's,  with  the  pintles, 
will  not  receive  their  H.S.  820's  until  the 
final  shipments  of  guns  arrive — thus,  the 
depreciation  probl^n  with  the  vehicles 
will  be  compounded,  because  the  oldest 
vehicles,  those  in  poorest  condition,  will 
be  the  last  to  receive  these  guns. 

Is  it  not  true  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  outright  cost,  as  well  as  cost-effective- 
ness, modifying  the  middle  group  of 
M-114's — crank  operated — is  a  marginal 
proposition  at  best,  while  modification  of 
the  oldest  group  has  been  deemed  by  the 
Weapons  Command  to  be  economically 
unwise  and  impractical? 

Thirteenth.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  pro- 
curement of  H.S.  820's  was  "preordained" 
In  November  1964  iQecause  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara agreed  to  the  procurement  in 
return  for  the  Germans  buying  three 
missile-firing  destroyers  from  the  United 
States — and  Is  It  not  true  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  threatened  us  with 
cancellation  of  the  missile-destroyer  or- 
der when  Congress  dragged  its  feet  in  the 
spring  of  1965  on  appropriations  for  fur- 
ther testing  of  the  weapon? 

Fourteenth.  If  the  final  tests  of  the 
H.S.  820  were  "valid"  and  not  prear- 
ranged or  meaningless,  why  were  U.S. 
negotiations  on  the  weapon  begun  by  the 
Army  Materiel  Command,  with  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  the  firms  involved, 
in  November  1964,  before  the  final  tests— 
which  supposedly  would  determine 
whether  the  weapon  could  be  bought— 
had  hardly  begun? 

And  why  was  Rhelnmetall,  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer,  obtaining  commit- 
ments from  its  suppliers  on  this  gun's 
production,  in  early  February  1966.  be- 
fore the  gun  had  been  designated  stand- 
ard A  by  the  Defense  Department? 

Fifteenth.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  Rus- 
sian's 23-millimeter  automatic  cannon, 
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which  we  have  long  knQwn  that  country 
possessed,  was  exhibit^  In  Moscow's 
May  Day  parade  earlieir  this  year  in  a 
ground  role?  And  do^^n't  this  render 
the  20-mlllimeter  H.S.  $20  obsolete  even 
before  It  has  beg\m  production,  since  we 
were  pushing  the  weapon  into  produc- 
tion to  counter  Russia's  highly  effective 
14.5-mlllimeter  cannon  on  the  BTR^SO. 
And  doesn't  that  make  its  procurement 
even  more  questionable? 

Sixteenth.  Is  it  not'  true  that  while 
the  Pentagon  has  told  the  Congress  that 
the  HJ3.  820  could  kno<ik  out  a  BTR-50 
at  1,000  yards,  the  H^S.  820's  armor- 
piercing  ammunition  iapabilities  have 
proved  effective  on  that  thick  an  armor- 
plate  at  only  approximately  800  yards,- 
while  the  BTR-50's  old  14.5  could  ac- 
tually defeat  ours  at  1.100  yards — 300 
yards  further  away.  Ahd  of  course,  the 
23-mlllimeter  weapon  lean  defeat  the 
M-114  at  1,300  to  1,500  ^ds  or  more. 

Seventeenth.  Is  it  n<)t  true  that  the 
Army  Weapons  Conunand.  after  the  sum- 
mer 1964  tests — and  shortly  before  Mc- 
Namara annoimced  his  purchase  inten- 
tions— ^not  only  recommended  that  the 
H.R.  820  not  be  approved  for  procure- 
ment at  that  time,  but  aUo  recommended 
that — or,  at  a  minimum,  "raised  the 
question"  of  whether — the  H.S.  820  Im- 
provement project  should  be  abandoned 
because  the  gun  was  siui  too  far  away 
from  being  acceptable? 

Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  parent 
Army  Materiel  Command  recommended 
to  Department  of  the  Army,  on  October 
19,  1964 — less  than  a  njonth  before  Mc- 
Namara's announcement — that,  first,  the 
gun  not  be  approved  for  procurement 
and,  second,  that  further  improvement 
programs  were  possible  to  cover  1-.  2- 
and  3 -year  periods,  but  only  through  the 
3-year  program  might  the  gun  be 
brought  up  to  the  stfmdards  at  that 
time  In  use — standards  which  were,  of 
course,  later  downgraded  to  come  closer 
to  the  performance  caipablllties  of  the 
weapon.  ] 

Eighteenth.  Is  it  not  'true  that  as  late 
as  February  1966,  the  Army  Weapons 
CommEind — even  after  seeing  the  final, 
"improved"  version  of  the  H.S.  820  and 
its  test  results — recommended  that  the 
H.S.  820  program  not  be  continued,  that 
the  gun  not  be  purchased,  and  that 
instead,  a  crash  progra^  be  launched  to 
compress  the  time  schedule  for  the  suc- 
cessor weapon?  1 

Nineteenth.  Is  it  ndt<  true  that  the 
Rhelnmetall  Co.  very  btobably  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  original  schedule 
of  first  production  in  March  1967,  but  in- 
stead will  be  at  least  several  months  de- 
layed because,  first,  the  HS.  820  produc- 
tion line  was  "down"-r-mothballed — at 
the  time  we  sigreed  to  buy  the  gvm.  and 
because,  second,  the  34  or  more  modifica- 
tions that  we  &re  requiring  in  the  weap- 
on— including  major  ones,  like  changing 
the  receiver  which  redvires  major  re- 
tooling? " 

Is  it  not  true  also  that  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  has  been  told  that  the 
American-made  "modification  kits."  to 
be  used  In  adapting  the  M-114  to  receive 
the  H.8.  820,  will  probaWy  not  be  availa- 
ble untU  October  1967  or  later  ? 

Does  this  not  mean,  when  taken  al- 
together, that  combined  with  the  Anny's 


annoimced  Intention  of  testing  the  first 
produced  weapons  thoroughly  before  ac- 
cepting mass  production,  these  delays 
will  resiilt  in  the  H3.  820's  not  getting 
Into  the  hands  of  our  troops  until  the 
first  quarter  of  1968,  at  the  earliest? 

Twentieth.  Is  It  not  also  true  that  our 
successor  weapon,  a  .26-caUber  auto- 
matic cannon: 

Can  outshoot  the  Russian  23-milli- 
meter cannon,  and  of  course  far  outper- 
form the  Russian  14.5-millimeter  gun? 

Can,  according  to  a  recent  estimate  of 
the  weapons  command,  begin  to  be  avail- 
able for  installation  on  vehicles  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1969? 

Is  so  far  advanced  that  In  reality,  if  the 
word  were  given  out  by  the  Pentagon 
now,  or  In  the  Immediate  future,  the 
weapon's  test,  debugging  and  production 
schedule  could  be  suCBciently  compressed 
to  make  the  gun  available  in  the  final 
quarter  of  1968  or  sooner — only  6  months 
after  the  substandard,  less  effective  US. 
820,  which  the  successor  weapon  is  to 
replace,  would  be  available? 

Twenty-first.  If  the  foregoing  is  true, 
why  should  we — for  the  sake  of  6-months' 
advantage  invest  $150  million  or  more  In 
a  substandard  weapon  which,  experience 
has  shown  would  hang  on  Iriterminably 
in  our  supply  system  once  It  Is  Intro- 
duced? 

Twenty-second.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
weapons  command,  which  has  been  mon- 
itoring closely  the  development  of  a  suc- 
cessor weapon,  is  aware  that  due  to  our 
foot  dragging  in  the  development  of  the 
successor  weapon — a  foot  dragging 
caused  by  McNamara's  determination  to 
go  ahead  with  the  H.S.  820,  for  political 
reasons — ^the  successor  weapon,  an 
American-designed,  American-made  25- 
mlllimeter  cannon.  Is  probably  going  to 
be  tested,  bought,  and  In  the  hands  of 
troops  In  at  least  two  European  coun- 
tries and  probably  a  third  before  we  have 
It  In  the  hands  of  our  own  troops? 

Twenty-third.  If  the  Army's  weapons 
standards  for  this  type  of  gun  were  not 
lowered,  as  the  Pentagon  contends,  and 
if  the  results  of  H.S.  820  tests  were  not 
preordained  and — where  necessary — ma- 
nipulated, then  why  has  the  press  been 
oarred  from  interviewing  any  officers  of 
the  Combat  Develc^ment  Command, 
which  originally  set  the  standards  that 
the  gvm  was  tested  under — ^untll  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  received  per- 
mission to  lower  the  standards  for  the 
final  tests — and  why  has  the  press  been 
barred  from  interviewing  officials  of  the 
Army  Test  C(»mnand — TECOM — at 
Aberdeen,  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
tests? 

The  press  has  been  barred,  and  these 
officers  have  been  gagged.  What  is  the 
Pentagon  trying  to  hide? 

Twenty-fourth.  How  much  KS.  820 
ammunition  Inventory  does  West  Ger- 
many possess?  Is  it  about  $100  million 
worth?  Does  the  agreement  provide  any 
way  in  which  the  United  States  might 
purchase  any  portion  of  the  German  In- 
ventory? 


ANOTHER  PARTISAN  USE   OP  THE 
KENNEDY  FILM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Mlimesota  [Mr.  QttieI  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  spoke 
In  the  House  on  September  7  relative  to 
partisan  showings  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy film  I  did  not  believe  that  I  would 
be  forced  to  speak  again  on  the  same  sub- 
ject after  so  short  an  Interval. 

However,  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  September  12,  1966,  edition  of  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Morning  News  gives  evi- 
dence of  further  nonpartisan  use  of  the 
film,  "Years  of  Lightning,  Day  of  Dnmis." 
The  newspaper  article  follows: 
No  DiPFicuLTHs  Expected  on  Showing  or 
J.F.K.   Movie 

Greater  DaUas  Democrats  do  not  expect 
difficulties  In  tbelr  plans  for  a  Sept.  22  show- 
ing of  a  film  on  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
even  though  a  political  organization  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  ran  into  trouble. 

When  the  Milwaukee  Democratic  Club 
announced  It  would  show  the  film,  "Y^ars  of 
Lightning — E>ay  of  Drums!"  It  drew  a  Jus- 
tice Department  ruling  that  circumstances  of 
the  showing  were  against  the  Intent  of  a 
Congressional  Act  which  enabled  the  morle 
to  be  shown  to  American  audiences. 

The  film  orlglnaUy  was  made  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  for  showing  overseas. 

Myron  Hauser,  president  of  Greater  Dallas 
Democrats,  said  Friday  the  Milwaukee  group 
was  showing  the  movie  In  an  attempt  to  raise 
funds  for  a  particular  candidate,  congres- 
sional candidate  James  P.  Buckley. 

"The  funds  we  raise  by  showing  the  movie 
will  go  to  support  all  Democratic  candidates 
here,"  Hauser  said,  "and  a  portion  of  the 
funds  wiU  go  to  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  Performing  Arts." 

The  United  Nations  of  Dallas  Association 
will  sponsor  the  same  movie  Sept.  21.  Both 
showings  will  be  made  at  the  Festival  Theater. 

Norm  Levtnson,  theater  manager,  said  the 
film  will  later  be  shown  commercially.  It 
Is  now  scheduled  to  open  Sept.  23,  but  Levin- 
son  said  the  commercial  showing  might  be 
delayed  a  week  or  two,  depending  upon 
public  demand  for  continuation  of  his  cur- 
rent movie. 

You  will  note  that  Myron  Hauser,  pres- 
ident of  the  Greater  Dallas  Democrats, 
tmldly  said: 

Funds  we  raise  by  showing  the  movie  will 
go  to  support  all  Democratic  candidates  here 
and  a  portion  of  the  funds  will  go  to  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

Mr.  Hauser  laid  it  on  the  line:  The 
showing  of  the  Kennedy  film  in  Dallas 
is  explicitly  poUtical  in  intent,  designed 
to  raise  money  for  the  campaign  chests 
of  Democrats. 

Mr.  Hauser  appears  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  using  the  film  to 
raise  funds  for  one  candidate — ruled  Il- 
legal earlier  this  year  by  the  Department 
of  Justice — and  for  a  number  of  candi- 
dates. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  difference.  If 
It  Is  Illegal  to  use  the  film  to  raise  money 
for  a  candidate  in  Wisconsin  or  Iowa,  it 
Is  just  as  Illegal  to  use  it  for  several  can- 
didates In  Dallas.  I  refer  you  to  my 
speech  of  September  7,  1966,  when  I  re- 
viewed the  attempts  by  Mr.  James  P. 
Buckley.  Wisconsin  Democratic  congres- 
sional candidate,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith, 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Senate 
from  Iowa,  to  use  the  film  as  a  fimdrais- 
Ing  vehicle.  They  both  canceled  the 
scre^ilngs. 
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September  20,  1966 


September  20,  19  '6 


I  therefore  call  on  the  Greater  Dallas 
Democrats  to  likewise  cancel  their  Sep- 
tember 22,  1966.  screening  of  the  film. 
That  is  Just  as  political  as  the  incidents 
in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

In  my  September  7,  1966,  speech  in  the 
House  I  showed  that  the  Kennedy  film 
was  never  intended  for  domestic  show- 
ings, much  less  to  raise  money  for  po- 
htical  parties.  It  was  produced  for  view- 
ing only  by  oversea  audiences  by  the 
US.  Information  Agency. 

When,  however,  the  Congress  was 
asked  to  malce  an  exception,  and  make  It 
available  in  the  United  States.  I  was 
among  those  Congressmen  who  feared  it 
might  be  used  as  a  political  tool.  We 
were,  however,  assured  that  the  film 
would  be  shown  on  a  strictly  nonparti- 
san basis.  The  domestic  showings  were 
allowed  by  the  passage  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  285  on  Jime  9,  1965. 

We  had  every  right  to  believe  the  film 
woulJ  remain  out  of  politics.  For  ex- 
ample. House  Report  No.  1093  read  In 
part: 

The  film  ought  not  be  used,  for  example. 
iar  partisan  pKxllUoal  lund  raising. 

I  have  been  Informed  this  morning  by 
a  telephone  call  by  a  member  of  my  staff 
to  Mr.  Hauser  that  the  Dallas  club  plans 
to  use  50  percent  of  the  profits  for  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  retain  50  percent 
of  the  profits  to  support  the  campaign 
efforts  of  Democratic  candidates  in  the 
Dallas  area.  Whether  they  retain  50  or 
10  percent  of  the  profits  for  political 
purposes,  the  club  is  still  violating  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  Mr.  Hauser  may 
claim  that  all  the  public  Is  Invited,  but 
the  use  of  the  funds  are  what  is  Impor- 
tant. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  take  firm  action  about  the  use 
of  the  Kennedy  film  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. If  the  administration  will  take 
firm  action,  this  practice  would  be 
brought  to  a  halt. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  While  the  De- 
partment is  maldng  an  effort  to  halt 
these  illegal  showings,  I  do  not  believe 
they  have  been  aggressive  enough. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  take 
action  so  the  American  people  will  be 
assured  that  the  Kennedy  film  will  not 
be  used  In  a  partisan  manner,  either  as 
a  public  attempt  to  raise  money  for 
Democratic  candidates  or  to  accomplish 
the  same  ends  by  the  use  of  subterfuge. 

The  scheduled  showing  in  Dallas  Is 
arrogantly  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 

I  wonder  In  how  many  other  places  the 
film  is  being  used  for  political  purposes? 
I  hope  that  anyone  who  has  such  In- 
formation will  send  it  to  me  Inunedlately. 
It  Is  a  disgrace  to  our  late  President  to 
use  the  film  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  sponsors  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution intended. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  ATTEMPT  TO  GIVE 
AWAY  CANAL  ZONE— FURTHER 

REMARKS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flo(n>l 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills  pdnt 


In  the  Rkcord  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Coahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  state- 
ment to  this  House  In  the  Record  of 
August  31,  1966,  under  the  title  "Panama 
Canal :  Attempt  To  Give  Away  the  Canal 
Zone  Unconstitutional  and  Worse  Than 
a  Crime — A  Blunder,"  I  quoted  an  un- 
usually forthright  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gust 19  Issue  of  the  Richmond,  Va., 
News  Leader  on  "Our  Flag  Goes  Down." 
This  editorial  In  turn  quoted  a  public 
statement  by  Governor  Robert  J.  Flem- 
ing, Jr.,  of  the  Canal  Zone  published  In 
the  August  3  Issue  of  the  Panama,  Re- 
public of  Panama,  Star  it  Herald. 

The  Governor's  public  utterance  was 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  to  come 
from  a  responsible  official  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  I  ever  resui.  In  it.  he  ex- 
plains how  he  was  appointed  as  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  purpose 
of  scuttling  U.S.  control  and  how  he  set 
about  doing  It. 

The  occasion  for  his  statement  was 
the  announcement  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  that  Gover- 
nor Fleming's  appointment  had  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  normal  period  of  4 
years,  apparently  without  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  view  of  this  Governor's  well-known 
and  dociunented  record  as  a  participant 
in  undermining  UJS.  authority  over  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise,  many  in- 
formed citizens  of  oiu*  country.  Including 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress, 
have  wondered  why  he  should  have  been 
continued  in  such  an  important  position 
instead  of  being  summarily  removed. 
Now  I  have  learned  from  sources  believed 
to  be  authentic  that  his  time  was  ex- 
tended In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  a  civilian 
to  head  the  civil  agency  known  as  the 
Canal  Zone  Government,  who  also  serves 
as  president  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  light  of  their  legislative  history, 
the  Panama  Canal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1950  as  well  as  the  basic  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1912  clearly  authorize  such 
civilian  appointment  and  this  has  been 
Increasingly  recommended  In  recent 
years  by  Members  of  the  Congress  fa- 
miliar with  Panama  Canal  problems. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate 
the  recommendation  In  my  Augiist  31 
statement  for  a  full  and  complete  inves- 
tigation by  the  Congress  into  what  has 
occurred  as  regards  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  investigation  should  Include  con- 
sideration of  whether  the  projected  give- 
away of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  proposal 
Is  In  line  with  resolutions  of  the  1966 
Trl-Contlnental  Conference  of  Commu- 
nist Parties  at  Havana,  can  yield  better 
protection  for  the  United  States  and 
Latin-American  nations. 


CARIBBEAN  TRIANGLE:  PANAMA 
CANAL,  GUANTANAMO  AND  PUER- 
TO RICO— OBJECTIVES  OP  SUB- 
VERSIVE ATTACK 

Mr.   EE»if(»ID80N.    Mr.  I^)eaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tfaat  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  previous 
addresses  of  mine  dealing  with  Panama 
Canal  and  Caribbean  policy  questions, 
I  have  stressed  the  long-range  Commu- 
nist program  for  conquest  of  the  strate- 
gic Caribbean  basin  through  the  processes 
of  infiltration,  subversion  and  revolution- 
ary violence.  This  program  is  now  far 
advanced  with  proved  Cuban  complicity 
In  student  riots,  guerrilla  operations,  and 
political  assassinations  In  Panama,  Co- 
lombia, Guatemala,  Venezuela,  Honduras, 
and  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  one  avowed 
aim  of  this  organized  terror  is  to  create 
In  Colombia  and  Venezuela  a  vast  Viet- 
nam in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  a 
matter  fact,  we  should  expect  such  a 
development  as  a  diversionary  effort  to 
force  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  As  to  Its  objec- 
tives, I  shall  quote  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  pro-Communist  Trl-Contlnental 
Conference  of  African,  Asian,  and  Latin 
American  Peoples  In  January  1966  at 
Havana  In  Castro's  Cuba.  One  is  a  gen- 
eral resolution  emphasizing  that  the 
"struggle  Is  to  the  death"  and  "with 
revolutionary  violence,"  another  con- 
cerns Puerto  Rico,  a  third  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  a  fourth  Cuba  In  which  our 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Is  located. 
These  three  points,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Guantanamo,  and  Puerto  Rico,  form 
what  the  resolutions  describe  as  the 
Caribbean  triangle. 

For  those  who  may  wish  to  have  fuller 
Information  on  the  objectives  of  the 
Communist  program  for  Caribbean  and 
Latin  American  countries  attention  is 
Invited  to  the  staff  study  on  "The  Tri- 
Contlnental  Conference  of  African, 
Asian,  and  Latin  American  Peoples"  re- 
cently Issued  as  a  committee  print  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security. 

Prom  a  reading  of  this  alarming  doc- 
imtent,  I  can  draw  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  those  In  our  Government  who, 
whatever  their  purposes  may  be  In  advo- 
cating the  retrocession  to  Panama  of  our 
treaty-based  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  are.  In  effect,  actually  aiding  and 
abetting  the  spread  of  commimistlc  ter- 
rorism and  power  throughout  all  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Section  5  of  the  indicated  staff  study, 
which      simimarizes      the      resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Tri-Contlnental  Confer- 
ence, follows: 
Ths  TaicoNTiiixirrAi.  CoNnauNCE  of  Atsican. 

Asian,  and  Latim  Amzrican  Peoples 
(A  staff  study  prepared  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  the  Administration  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  and  Other  In- 
ternal Security  Laws  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate) 

5.   ■EBOLimOITS    ADOrrXO    BT    CONTERENCE 

The  general  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference  represented  a  major 
victory  for  the  philosophy  of  Macrtsm,  In  the 
sense  that  It  rejected  all  poeslbUlty  of  peace- 
ful reform  and  declared  rerolutionary  vlo- 
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the    colonialist 

Ipf  the  lYlconU- 
Bhe  foUowing  slg- 


fthe  Yankee  Im- 
Bouth  Vietnam." 


lence   to  be   the  only  ro^^  to  the  future. 
These  were  the  words  of  vit  resolution . 

"One  cannot  accept  the  first  small  step 
as  an  alternative  to  those  that  follow.  •  •  • 
We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  or 
frightened.  •  •  •  The  stjuggle  la  to  the 
death.  •  •  •  The  peoples  W  the  three  conU- 
nents  must  reply  to  IniperlaUst  violence 
with  revolutionary  violeace  to  safeguard 
hard-won  naUonal  Lndepeiidence,  as  well  as 
to  achieve  the  liberation  ojf  the  peoples  who 
are  fighting  to  shake  off 
noose." 

The  general  declaration 
nental  Conference  covered 
nlficant  points: 

1.  Condemned  Yankee  lihperiallsm  for  al- 
legedly "carrying  out  a  policy  of  systematic 
Intervention  and  military  tggresalon  against 
the  nations  of  the  three  continents." 

2.  Referred  to  Yankee  imperialism  as  the 
"Implacable  enemy  of  al)  peoples  of  the 
world." 

3.  Referred  again  to  Yafakee  ImperiaUsm 
aa  constituting  "the  basis  jfbr  oppression-  It 
directs,  provides,  and  upholds  the  worldwide 
system  of  eEploltatlon." 

4.  Proclaimed  "the  right! Of  the  peoples  to 
meet  Imperialist  violence  with  revolutionary 

5.  Vigorously  condenmed 
perlallsts"  aggressive  war  In 

6.  ProcUlmed  "its  solidarity  with  the 
armed  struggle  of  the  peoj  ^es  of  Venezuela 
Guatemala,  Peru.  Colombia.* 

7.  Condemned  "the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
VS.  Government  and  Its  Asian  agents  against 
peaceful  and  neutral  Cambodia  and  calls  for 
the  rejection  of  all  political,  economic,  diplo- 
matic, and  cooperation  with  the  Yankee  im- 
perialists and  with  all  puppet  governments 
which  help  the  VS.  Governtaient  In  their  ag- 
gressive policy  against  the  idochinese  peo- 
ples." .  ^ 

8.  Condemned  "the  Norlli  American  to- 
periallsts'  blockade  on  Cuba  '♦ 

Another  resolution  read  li  part: 
"North  American  ImperlaBsm  Is  at  the  fore 
of  the  ImperlaUsts'  aggressive  policy      The 
most  desperate  actions  against  peoples,  as  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  lie  at 
ihe  door  of  the  Yankee  imperialists.    North 
American  states  girdle  the  g  ijobe.    Aggressive 
pacts  In  which  the  United  States  Is  the  lead- 
ing power   cover  every   continent   and  sea 
The  United  State*  is  found  Uehlnd  every  ag- 
gressive action  committed  liy  the  other  im- 
perialists." ^ 
Another  resolution  read: 
"This  conference  is  convlr  (^d  that  in  view 
of  Uie  imperialists'  vlolenc(!,  the  peoples  of 
the  three  continents  must  riply  with  revolu- 
tionary violence.    The  latter  ^people's)  must 
make  use  of  all  the  most  vigorous  forms  of 
«^ggle,  among  which  armefl  batOe  U  one  of 
tne  higher  forms  to  obtain  Qaal  victory." 
The  resolution  dealing  wl4h  Vietnam  said- 
"The  conference  sets  forth  clearly  that  to 
the  Imperialist  tactic   of   limited   wars  the 
rtlectlve  reply  is  the  develobment  of  llbera- 
uon  wars  In  every  region  where  conditions 
»h  ^-   "^^  *****  example  1»  Vietnam,  where 
.^..    '^  ^****"  *»y  stepping  up  its  inter- 
lention  la  creating  the  conditions  for  a  more 
complete  defeat  later."  | 
^Agaln  Vietnam  was  deal^  with  In  these 

ty."^t^  necessary  to  multlplty  soUdarity  with 
we  Vietnamese  people  throughout  the  world 
»nd  support  their  heroic  battle  In  every  man- 
ner, even  by  sending  armed  volunteers  if  that 
be  necessary.  •  •  •  The  coniftrence  supports 
tne  four  points  laid  down  by  the  Govern- 
T^l^^  ****  Democratic  RepubUc  of  Vietnam 
ana  the  five  points  stated  by  the  South  Viet- 
nam National  Liberation  Front,  and  calls  on 
su  pet^lee  to  ftruggle  to  see  this  applied  as 
jne  sole  settiement  for  th«  Vietnam  case 
^wense  of  the  Vietnamese  people's  Just  cause 
"M  Decome  a  central  task  for  the  revolution- 
CXn 1471-*art  1'  ■ 


ary  strategy  of  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America." 

A  resolution  on  Puoiio  Kico  said  to  part: 

"Puerto  Rico  remains  occupied  by  U^S.  im- 
perialism, which  not  only  denies  her  the 
right  to  independence,  but  has  converted  her 
Into  an  enormous  military  base  that  Includes 
atomic  weapons." 

Another  resolution  stressed  the  Importance 
of  Cuba : 

"Special  mention  is  due  solidarity  with 
Cuba,  whose  people  are  defending  and  carry- 
ing forward  a  revolution  only  ninety  miles 
from  the  United  States.  Her  choice  as  the 
site  of  the  first  solidarity  conference  of  tha 
peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  is 
the  highest  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
her  revolution  and  the  significance  It  has  for 
the  peoples  of  the  three  continents.  Cuba, 
because  of  her  relatively  small  size,  her  geo- 
graphical position  near  the  United  States  and 
in  a  zone  surrounded  by  Governments  which 
are  puppets  of  the  Yankee  Imperialists  •  •  • 
proves  with  her  revolution,  triumphing  over 
all  aggressions  perpetrated  or  fomented  by 
the  United  States,  that  •  •  •  revolution  is 
I>osslble  and  invincible." 

A  resolution  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
said: 

"The  Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  being  used  as 
a  base  for  attack  on  peoples  fighting  for  their 
liberation,  it  forms  the  Caribbean  triangle 
with  the  military  bases  at  Guantanamo  and 
on  Puerto  Rico.  This  Is  done  against  the  wlli 
of  the  Panamanian  people." 

The  resolution  on  the  United  Nations  de- 
nounced It  as  being  manipulated  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Conference's  "Declaration  on  the  GAS" 
said: 

"That  the  Organization  of  American  States 
has  no  legal  or  moral  authority  to  represent 
the  Latin  American  nations.  That  the  only 
organization  that  wlU  be  able  to  represent 
Latin  America  will  be  the  one  composed  of 
the  democratic  and  antl-lmperiallst  govern- 
ments that  are  the  genuine  product  of  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  Latin  American  peoples." 

The  Conference  proposed : 

"That  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Panama,  Ecuador, 
and  others  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  south- 
em  part  of  the  hemisphere  take  prompt  steps 
to  make  a  Joint  study  of  this  military  situ- 
ation, with  a  view  to  finding  means  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  this  aggressive  attitude 
of  Imperialism." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Conference  resolved : 

"To  give  the  most  determined  support  to 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Peru,  Panama.  Ecuador,  and 
other  countries  of  the  Caribbean  area  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  hemisphere  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  overall  aggressive 
poUcy  of  U.8.  Imperialism  with  the  most  ef- 
fective measures  to  counteract  Its  effects. 

■"To  denounce  before  aU  the  countries  of 
the  three  continents  the  Yankee  Intervention 
In  the  armed  struggles  OT  Colombia,  Vene- 
Euela,  and  Peru,  and  to  promote  the  mUltent 
solidarity  of  the  combatants  of  those  coun- 
tries with  each  other  and  with  the  peoples 
of  the  continents  in  the  great  battle  for 
national  liberation. 

"To  give  decisive  support.  In  aU  forms,  to 
the  armed  struggle  undertaken  in  Peru,  the 
path  vaUantly  chosen  by  the  Peruvian  people 
to  achieve  its  definitive  and  total  economic 
and  political  Independence." 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  and  the  general 
poUtical  character  of  the  Tricontlnentai  Con- 
ference in  Havana. 


SCHERING    FODNDAnON    ENDOWS 
CHAIR    IN    PHARMACOLOGY    AT 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 
Mr.   EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Speaker,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoho  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

^r.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tenber  15  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  limcheon  at  which  the  Sober- 
ing Foundation  presented  to  Georgtown 
University  a  gift  of  funds  to  establish  an 
endowed  chair  In  pharmacology. 

The  Schering  Foundation  is  a  philan- 
thropic organization  supported  by  the 
Schering  Corp.,  a  leading  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer  with  headquar- 
ters In  my  congressional  district,  in 
Bloomfield,  N.J.  The  foundation's 
chairman,  Francis  C.  Brown,  presented 
the  gift,  which  he  described  as  "one  of 
the  most  significant  grants  made  by  the 
foundation  in  its  10-year  history  of  sup- 
port to  higher  education  in  the  United 
States."  Schering's  gift  marks  a  mile- 
stone In  philanthropy  In  the  field  of 
pharmacology,  for  It  is  the  first  corpo- 
rate sponsored  foundation  chair  to  a 
medical  center  In  the  United  States. 

The  Reverend  Gerard  J.  Campbell, 
president  of  Georgetown,  accepted  for 
the  university  the  gift  which  represents 
the  first  chair  in  Georgetown's  177-year 
history.  The  chair  will  provide  In  per- 
petuity for  the  teaching  services  of  a 
leading  pharmacological  scholar  and 
staff  assistants  In  a  vital  area  of  the 
health  sciences,  and  It  Is  expected  to  play 
an  Important  role  in  expanding  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  university's  medical- 
dental  center.  - 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  this  out- 
standing firm  from  my  district  has  led 
the  way  In  the  effort  to  Improve  medical 
teaching  facilities  which  are  so  increas- 
ingly needed  throughout  the  country. 
This  Is,  as  Dr.  John  C.  Rose,  dean  of 
Georgetown's  Medical  School,  has  stated, 
a  gift  that  "will  benefit  future  genera- 
tions of  citizens."  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  the  fine  statement 
Dr.  Rose  made  on  this  occasion  on  the 
significance  of  an  endowed  chair  in 
pharmacology. 

The    Significakcb    of    am    Emovnm    Chair 
Ik  Phasmacoloct 

(Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  upon  an- 
nouncement of  grant  for  endowed  chair  In 
pharmacology  from  Schering  Foundation 
by  Dr.  John  C.  Rose,  dean,  Georgetown 
Medical  School) 

As  you  know,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
pharmacology  Is  one  of  the  traditional  six 
basic  sciences  of  medicine  along  with 
anatomy,  biochemistry,  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy and  microbiology.  In  our  schools  of 
medicine,  and  In  our  schools  of  dentistry, 
pharmacology  is  a  course  usually  taught  In 
the  first  or  second  year  of  the  four  year 
curriculum.  But  pharmacology  Is  much 
more  than  that.  It  far  transcends  a  course 
for  sophomore  medical  students  and  dental 
students.  It  la  the  science  of  the  basic 
mechajilsms  of  drugs  at  the  cellular  level, 
and  at  the  same  time  It  Is  the  science  <rf  the 
application  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of 
human  disease.  It  Is  a  science  which  con- 
cerns Itself  with  the  chemical  structure  of 
pharmacologic  agents  and  their  biochemical 
Interactions,  and  at  the  same  time  It  is  the 
science  which  concerns  Itself  with  adverse 
clinical  reaction  to  drags  such  as  abnormall- 
tlea  of  the  fetus,  depression  of  the  foimatton 
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of  blood  cclla,  and  akin  raahea.  And  so.  tbe 
science  of  pharmacology  draws  on  all  of  the 
other  basic  medical  aclences — medicine,  pe- 
diatrics, obstetrics,  psychiatry  and  surgery. 

The  Department  of  Pharmacology  at 
Georgetown  UnlTsrslty  was  one  of  the  first 
five  departments  of  pharmacology  In  the 
United  SUtes.  It  has  had  a  distinguished 
history,  particularly  under  Dr.  Theodore 
Koppanyl.  its  Chairman  since  1930.  Dr. 
Koppanyl  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pharmacology  at  Georgetown 
longer  than  any  other  Professor  of  Pharma- 
qology  In  the  United  States.  This  year.  Dr. 
Koppanyl  will  relinquish  his  chairmanship  of 
the  department,  giving  up  his  administrative 
duties  to  devote  his  full-time  to  teaching 
and  research.  And  so.  a  new  chairman  Is 
being  sought.  The  members  of  the  faculty 
at  Georgetown  who  are  engaged  in  this  re- 
search are  well  aware  of  the  Importance  of 
their  taslt.  They  are  aware  of  the  increasing 
significance  of  pharmacology  In  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  University.  In  medical  research, 
and  In  the  health  of  the  nation's  citizens. 
They  are  aware  of  the  enormously  Increased 
public  interest  in  drugs.  In  fact,  tliey  are 
aware  that  pharmacology  is  now  a  «clence 
not  only  of  medical  and  scientific  iilgnlfi- 
cance,  but  alao  of  social  and  eccnomlc 
Import. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  first  endowed 
chair  In  Georgetown's  Medical  Center  Is  the 
chair  In  pharmacology.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Pharmacology  is  an  Im- 
portant administrator  of  the  University,  a 
vital  planner  and  teacher  In  our  educational 
programs,  a  leader  of  our  research  effort,  and 
an  essential  link  between  the  University  and 
those  private  and  federal  agencies  that  are 
concerned  with  the  nation's  health. 

The  wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  the 
Scherlng  Foundation  Is  most  evident.  With 
this  gift,  Scherlng  is  setting  an  example  for 
all  potential  givers  In  what  we  now  com- 
monly refer  to  as  the  "private  sector." 
Medical  education  and  research  hav>j  bene- 
fited enormously  from  federal  programs  and 
appropriations.  But.  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival and  the  growth  of  medical  education, 
particularly  In  the  private  universities,  are 
the  Interest  and  the  material  support  of  pri- 
vate Industry.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Fund  for  Medical  Education  In  martlallng 
the  forces  of  private  Industry  In  support  of 
medical  education  In  the  United  States. 
This  effort  has  occasionally  faltered  In  the 
past.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
Importance  of  private  giving  for  the  sur- 
vival of  medical  education  as  we  know  it 
today. 

^Tbe  Bchering  Foundation  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  far  reaching  decision.  Its 
gift  will  benefit  future  generations  of  citi- 
zens. On  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  students 
of  Georgetown  University,  may  I  say  we  are 
grateful,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  numbered 
among  your  friends. 


8TRATTON  BILL  TO  PROVIDE 
FARMERS  MORE  TIME  IN  FILINO 
THEIR  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmoua  conaent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Sthattoh  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Coahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Jilr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday  I  Introduced  legislation,  HH. 
17825,  to  provide  farmers  additional  time 
in  filing  their  Inocnne  tax  returns.  Under 
sectkm  0016(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code,  farmers  who  elect  to  file  their  in- 
come tax  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and 
to  make  at  the  same  time  a  declaration 
of  estimated  tax.  are  required  to  file  that 
document  by  February  15. 

As  a  practical  matter  many  farmers 
find  this  date  unduly  restrictive,  since 
many  farm  cooperative  organizations 
meet  after  the  first  of  the  year  to  fix 
their  returns  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
In  some  cases  they  have  not  completed 
their  determination  in  time  for  the  Feb- 
ruary 15  deadline. 

My  bill,  therefore,  postponed  this 
deadline  to  March  15. 

This  recommendation,  incidentally.  Is 
in  line  with  a  recent  recommendation  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  I  believe 
it  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  all  farmers 
and  I  urge  prompt  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion. 

OPERATION  GREEN  THUMB 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscoro  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectlmi. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  commend  to 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  article  on 
"Operation  Green  Thumb,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Thursday,  September  15, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
In  the  article,  Oscar  A.  Doob  describes 
how  ex-farmers  are  being  given  the  op- 
portunity to  assist  our  State  highway  de- 
partments In  useful  work  beautifying 
highways  and  roadside  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  National 
Farmers  Union  and  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  to  be  commended 
for  launching  this  project  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  continues  on  a  vigorous  level. 

Mr.  Doob's  article  is  as  follows: 
"Grken  Thumb"  PaojxcT  Catches  On 
(By  Oscar  A.  Doob) 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  possibly 
one  (^  the  most  successful  experimental  proj- 
ects In  the  "war  on  poverty"  is  called  "Oper- 
ation Green  Thumb."  Eventually,  it  Is 
hoped,  this  activity  will  provide  part-time 
jobs  for  thousands  of  needy  retired  farmers. 

The  only  criticism  one  bears  about  this 
project  Is  that  it  Is  not  expanding  rapidly 
enough.  Everybody  seems  to  like  the  idea. 
Including  the  retired,  low-income  farmers 
who  are  itching  to  make  a  Uttle  money  by 
putting  their  green  thumbs  to  work. 

Last  spring.  "Operation  Green  Thumb" 
was  launched  in  the  rural  areas  of  Arkansas, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon  and  Minnesota.  It  got 
off  to  a  fine  start.  Recently.  It  was  extended 
into  10  counties  of  southern  Indiana.  Wis- 
consin may  be  next.  Many  other  states  are 
expected  to  come  into  the  plan  in  1967  be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  pUot  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

If  you  happen  to  be  motoring  In  any  of 
the  test  states  and  you  see  a  small,  happy 
group  of  hard-working  oldsters,  busy  plant- 
ing trees,  trimming  shrubs,  and  otherwise 
beautifying  the  highways  and  roadside  parks. 
you  wiU  probably  be  seeing  "Operation  Green 
Thumb"  In  action.  The  ex-farmers  are  be- 
ing paid  the  prevailing  local  wages — $1.25  to 
91.60  an  hour. 

The  UB.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
gave  9768,000  to  OfMn  Thumb.  Inc..  a  aab- 


■idiary  of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  The 
state  governments  and  local  groups  Involved 
In  the  pilot  projects  are  putting  up  another 
9683.000.  making  a  first-year  budget  of  $1.. 
461,000.  The  moat  recent  grant  was  for  9172,- 
000  for  the  Indiana  project,  with  the  state 
underwriting   about   960,000   of   that. 

The  pace  at  which  "Operation  Green 
Thumb,"  will  grow  depends  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  states  and  appropriation 
of  additional  federal  funds  for  1967.  Ac- 
cording to  Henry  S.  Wilcox,  national  director 
of  Green  Thumb,  Inc..  the  response  from  re- 
tired farmers  and  state  highway  depart- 
ments has  been  most  enthusiastic.  There 
are  often  more  applicants  than  Jobs.  About 
400  farmers  have  been  employed  so  far.  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  "There  probably  are  a 
million  old  people  of  the  type  we  would  Itke 
to  reach."  explains  Wilcox.  "We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  make  a  real  dent  In  this  situa- 
tion. Next  spring.  I  hoije  we  will  have  thou- 
sands at  work  In  many  states." 

While  the  green  thumb  jobs  are  more  or 
less  seasonal,  efforts  are  being  made  to  place 
these  experienced  farmers  In  regular  work  as 
gardeners,  ntirsery  workers,  and  highway 
maintenance  men.  "These  rugged  old  fel- 
lows are  hard,  capable  workers  who  love 
their  Jobs,"  said  a  state  highway  supervisor 
who  plans  to  employ  them  regularly. 

If  you  want  to  encourage  your  own  state 
to  set  up  a  Green  Thumb  project,  it  could 
help  a  little  if  you  wrote  to  your  state  high- 
way commission  or  to  the  regional  office  o( 
the  National  Farmers  Union  In  your  area 
Every  state  and  county  has  some  of  those 
displaced  patriarchs  of  the  soU  who  can  still 
do  a  good  Job  if  their  green  thumbs  are  given 
a  chance. 
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PROPOSAL  TO  RAISE   TARIFFS  ON 
PAPERMAKING  MACHINERY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  StalbaumI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque^  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  raise  tariffs 
on  papermaking  machinery  through  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  Article  XVIII  of 
the  General  Agreonent  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Ample  justification  for  increasing  the 
import  duty  on  this  product  can  be  found 
in  figures  illustrating  the  impact  of  the 
first  2  years  of  the  currently  effective 
reduced  tariff.  From  1962  to  1965.  U.S. 
Imports  of  papermaking  machinery  rose 
211  percent  while  exports  dropped  20 
percent.  In  this  period,  the  Nations 
favorable  trade  balance  in  this  item 
slumped  by  42  percent  and  our  share  of 
the  world's  export  trade  in  It  declined 
from  24  percent  to  17  percent. 

Although  domestic  papermaking  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  do  not  allege  that 
the  industry  is  in  desperate  straits,  the 
figures  I  have  cited  represent  a  $22  mil- 
lion loss  which  cannot  be  sustained 
lightly.  Furthermore,  deeper  inroads 
into  the  U.S.  market  and  consequently 
greater  economic  distress  for  manufac- 
turers and  employees  are  inevitable  if 
the  threat  posed  by  low-cost  foreign 
competition  Is  not  blunted. 


The  industry  is  seddng  b  restoration  of 
the  pre-GATT  tariff  on  papermaking 
machinery.  This  is  a  moderate  adjust- 
ment which  would  not  appreciably  affect 
other  countries,  whose  volume  of  trade 
in  this  item  Is  only  a  paper-thin  slice  of 
their  total  export  trade  with  the  United 
States.  In  1964,  paper  liadustry  machin- 
ery exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
principal  foreign  suppliers  in  no  case 
equaled  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  its  total  export  trade. 

The  United  States  can  secure  the  pro- 
posed modiflcation  simply  by  exercising 
the  prerogative  of  all  GATT  contracting 
parties  to  withdraw  or  revise  a  tariff 
concession  at  the  expiration  of  its  3-year 
assured  life.  Adjustments  must  be  ini- 
tiated by  a  notification  to  the  other 
GATT  contracting  parties  in  the  6 
months'  "open  season"  prior  to  the  ter- 
minal date  and  they  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  efforts  to  preserve  the  overall 
balance  of  trade  advantiiees. 

The  terminal  date  ibr  the  current 
GATT  concessions  is  December  31.  1966. 
However,  if  the  action  oalled  for  In  the 
resolution  I  Introduce  today  is  not  taken 
before  the  concessions  lapse,  they  will 
automatically  resume  on  January  1, 1967. 
I  hope  that  the  President  will  not  Ignore 
this  opportunity  to  check  a  slipping  trade 
balance  and  benefit  U.S.i  production  and 
employment.  \ 


COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  WORKS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  ^r.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unsmlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Oonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

•me  SPEAKER  pro  teihpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ql!  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mt  Speaker,  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
and  the  Bell  System's  Western  Electric 
Installation  Division  recently  signed  a 
labor  agreement.  This  contract,  entered 
into  without  the  benefit'  of  scare  head- 
lines and  dire  warnings  6i  economic  dis- 
aster, demonstrates  onca  again  the  suc- 
cess of  the  principle  of  I  collective  bar- 
gaining. I 

On  July  18,  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  airline  strike.  I  delivered  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  in  support  of 
the  right  to  strike  and  of  the  airlines 
strike  in  particular.  I  stated  in  that 
speech: 

Let  labor  and  management  work  out  tbelr 
own  difficulties  within  the  i^Lmework  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Unfortunately,  the  fr<t  operation  of 
collective  bargtdning  was  not  permitted 
to  go  forward  unobstructed.  It  was  ob- 
structed by  bills,  resolutions,  ctmgres- 
sional  hearings,  and  countless  speeches 
on  the  floors  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  the  effect  that  if  labor  did  not  go  along 
with  management's  demands  the  legisla- 
tive branch  would  force  it  to  go  along. 
The  advocates  of  this  curious  view  did 
not  understand  that  collective  bargaining 
is  based  upon  the  freedom  of  laborers  to 
withhold  their  labor  or  give  it,  as  they 
see  at.  We  do  not  compel  men  to  work 
m  America,  especially  utider  conditions 


which  they  consider  are  unfair.  Tlins. 
laborers  have  the  right  to  orgtuiize  them- 
selves into  unions  and  to  bcu-galn  collec- 
tively with  management  over  their  work- 
ing conditions.  When  both  sides  are  in 
agreement  they  may  enter  into  a  written 
contract  for  a  specified  time.  If  the  eon- 
tract  expires  before  a  new  one  is  entered 
into,  the  laborers  may  refuse  to  labor, 
that  is  strike,  until  a  new  agreement  Is 
reached.  The  strike  is  the  only  effective 
device  which  the  laborers  have.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  collective  bargaining.  It 
is  perfectly  proper  and  protected  by  law. 
That  in  abbreviated  form,  is  what  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  all  about. 

In  my  judgment.  If  the  process  had 
been  allowed  to  work,  the  airlines  strike 
would  have  been  settled  several  weeks 
earlier  than  it  was.  But  management  in 
that  dispute  was  offered  a  hope  which 
turned  out  to  be  false.  It  was  led  to 
believe  that  if  It  refused  to  compromise 
its  position  or  make  any  further  con- 
cessions labor  would  be  forced  to  give 
up  under  the  threat  of  congressional  ac- 
tion. The  threats  ran  the  gamut  from 
verbal  onslaughts  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. The  latter,  of  course,  would  de- 
stroy collective  bargaining  and  amount  to 
a  reactionary  economic  revolution.  It 
could  very  well  lead  to  corporate  statism 
in  America. 

Happily,  the  pending  legislation  was 
not  enacted  and  a  volimtary  agreement 
was  reached  by  the  airline  companies 
and  the  airlines  unions.  However,  all  is 
not  behind  us. 

The  fact  is  that  only  a  few  airlines 
were  involved  ir  the  dispute  this  summer. 
Several  other  airlines'  labor-manage- 
ment contracts  are  about  to  expire  and 
the  parties  are  now  negotiating  for  new 
ones.  The  question  is,  will  they  be  al- 
lowed to  work  out  their  differences  with- 
in the  framework  of  collective  bargain- 
ing? The  most  imminent  case  Involves 
American  Airlines  and  its  employees  In 
the  Transport  Woiters  of  America. 
Their  labor-management  contract  ex- 
pires on  September  27.  That  is  only  1 
week  away.  There  has  not  been  much 
written  yet  about  this  dispute.  But  if  it 
Is  not  settled  in  the  next  few  days  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  begin  to  appear 
in  the  newspapers.  Inevitably  this  win 
trigger  off  the  traditional  antiunion 
forces  throughout  the  country,  including 
within  Congress,  and  the  voices  of  re- 
action will  beghi  to  make  themselves 
heard  once  again. 

The  present  situation  represents  a 
potential  dangerous  one.  not  because  a 
perfectly  legal  strike  may  occur,  but  be- 
cause this  summer's  legislation  is  stin 
pending  and  could  conceivably  be  re- 
vived to  apply  here.  I  would  like  to  urge 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  did  not  panic 
this  summer  at  the  sight  of  a  real  and 
legitimate  strike,  to  not  be  scared  at  the 
prospect  of  a  new  one.  There  will  be 
new  threatened  strikes  and  new  strikes. 
That  Is  the  nature  of  our  system.  Surely 
the  scaremongers  are  dusting  off  their 
wrecking  tools  at  this  moment,  ready  to 
begin  popping  away  at  the  unions  in  the 
next  few  days.  They  are  already  con- 
vinced that  labor  is  wrong,  and  if  labor 
will  not  concede  this  then  the  whole  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  changed. 


It  Is  time  for  those  who  do  not  scare 
easily  and  who  want  to  preserve  the  good 
that  exists  in  our  economy  to  begin  to 
gird  themselves. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  I 
received  today  from  Joseph  A.  Belme. 
president  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America,  concerning  the  agree- 
ment It  entered  tato  with  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem on  September  7. 1966  : 

COMMtnnCATIONS  WOKKZBS  OF  AM»ntr». 

Washington,  D.C^  September  20,  196t. 

Dkab  Repxzsentattve  :  As  you  are  undoubt- 
edly aware,  a  labor  cootTact  between  the 
CommunicaUons  Workers  of  America  and 
the  Bell  System's  Western  Kectrlc  Instal- 
lation Division  was  arrived  at  on  September 
7,  196e,  a  few  hours  before  a  strike  deadline. 
Since  I  wrote  you  earUer  about  these  talks, 
I  want  to  tell  you  now  what  genuine  col- 
lective bargaining  has  achieved. 

This  non-lnfiationary  contract,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  ever  negotiated  In 
the  communications  Industry,  will  set  the 
pattern  for  the  entire  Bell  System.  It  pro- 
vides for  substantial  wage  increases,  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  pension  system, 
a  modem  vacation  schedtile,  and  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  health  and  hospital  In- 
surance costs.  It  wUl  keep  the  skiUed  and 
loyal  employees  of  our  vital  communica- 
tions system  abreast  of  the  natlonis  eco- 
nomic advances  and  will  assure  them  a  fair 
share  of  rising  producUvlty. 

We  are,  natiutiUy,  gratified  by  this 
achievement.  But  equaUy  gratifying  Is  the 
demonstration  by  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  and  the  Bell  System 
that,  given  responsible  attitudes  by  later 
and  management,  collective  bargaining  does 
work.  It  is  confirmation  of  our  contention 
that  the  basic  labor  laws  of  the  country 
are  sound  and  that,  given  the  opportunity 
and  the  freedom  that  our  present  democratic 
system  provides,  free  collective  bargaining 
Is  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  road 
to  economic  progress  and  Is,  deservedly,  the 
objective  of  emulation  throughout  the  free 
world. 

Respectfully  yotirs. 

JosKPB  A.  Bcnurx, 

Pretident. 


DEDUCTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS  PROM 
GROSS  INCOME  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gilugan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  clarify  In- 
ternal Revenue  laws  and  regulations  to 
pei-mit  teachers  to  deduct  from  their 
gross  income  any  proper  expenses  for 
educational  purposes  relating  to  teach- 
ing activities. 

The  announced  regulations  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  drastically 
curtail  further  the  deductions  allowable 
under  the  Federal  Income  tax  for  educa- 
tional expenses  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. While  the  regulations  pertain 
to  any  individual  pursuing  educational 
courses,  my  principal  concern  is  tbelr 
effect  on  teachers. 
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Probably  there  is  no  i>rof  essional  group 
that  participates  in  a  continuing  educa- 
tional program  more  than  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Most  teachers,  either 
through  their  own  initiative  or  because 
of  State  or  institutional  requirements, 
take  postgraduate  courses  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  changes  in  their  profes- 
sion and  the  subjects  they  teach. 

The  continuous  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  education  In  the  United  States 
has  been  a  commendable  objective  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress, the  States,  and  other  public- 
spirited  organizations.  Important  legis- 
lation that  was  enacted  in  past  years  has 
encouraged  more  and  better  education. 
Thus,  it  is  incongruous  that  one  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
namely,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
has  Issued  mles  which  will  discourage 
additional  education.  Whether  it  Is  the 
Service's  Intention  or  not  to  retard  edu- 
cation, that  is  precisely  the  effect  the 
regulations  will  tend  to  have. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  low  saltules 
that  generally  prevail  among  school- 
teachers. Their  salaries  are  in  many 
cases  lower  than  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
workers  with  a  minimum  of  training. 
Tet  the  teaching  profession  is  filled  with 
imselflsh  dedicated  individuals.  A  good 
teacher  must  continue  his  training  with 
unrelenting  perseverence  and  patience. 
He  must  keep  pace  with  the  dynamic 
changes  in  knowledge  and  in  his  profes- 
sional skills.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
overwhelming  desire  to  help  others  that 
is  the  basis  of  success  of  our  teaching 
profession.  Yet,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  further  restrict  deductions 
for  those  dedicated  teachers  who  are 
spending  considerable  sums  of  money 
and  time  to  Improve  their  professional 
competence. 

The  modest  gains  that  the  teaching 
profession  attained  under  the  1958  regu- 
lations on  educational  expense  deduc- 
tions will  be  virtually  wiped  out  by  these 
new  rules.  Admittedly,  the  regulations 
have  resulted  in  some  confusion  and  also 
In  inconsistent  Interpretations  by  the 
courts.  Thus,  I  recognize  a  need  for 
more  precise  and  definitive  mles.  But, 
tiiere  Is  certainly  no  Justification  to  re- 
strict the  allowable  deductions  so 
severely  that  they  wUl  almost  eliminate 
deductions  by  teachers. 

The  regulations  allow  a  deduction  un- 
der certain  circumstances.  However, 
these  requirements  do  not  coincide  at  all 
with  the  type  of  formal  programs  that 
teachers  usually  follow.  Under  the  new 
regulations,  expenses  incurred  by  a 
teacher  who  takes  summer  work  that  will 
be  counted  eventually  toward  a  degree 
would  be  totally  disallowed.  Moreover, 
if  the  teacher  obtains  a  substantially 
better  position  or  Increase  In  salary  after 
taking  the  additional  courses,  he  will  be 
denied  the  deduction  for  the  expense  of 
the  courses.  If  new  minttnum  require- 
ments are  Imposed  on  a  teacher  after  he 
obtains  a  teaching  position,  he  will  not 
be  allowed  a  deduction  for  expenses  in- 
curred to  meet  these  new  reqiilrements. 
These  are  illustrations  of  the  restrictive 
nature  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
Thus.  I  say  again,  whether  the  Ihtemal 


Rerenue  Service  Intends  to  or  not.  they 
will  certainly  tend  to  discourage  addi- 
tional training  by  teachers. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind,  how- 
ever, that  many  teachers  will  continue 
to  take  additional  studies.  Some  will  be- 
cause of  their  almost  insatiable  desire  for 
self -Improvement  in  order  to  help  others 
more  effectively.  Others,  through  a 
combination  of  desire  for  improvement 
in  their  skills  and  to  fulfill  requirements 
of  a  State  or  school,  will  pursue  post- 
graduate courses.  But  this  will  be  a 
financial  hardship  on  them.  For  out  of 
their  meager  salaries  they  must  provide 
enough  income  to  finance  the  courses. 
And  as  a  result  of  the  callous  attitude  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  they  will 
usually  receive  no  tax  relief.  This  Con- 
gress must  not  allow  our  great  body  of 
teachers  to  be  denied  a  legitimate  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  they  incur  to  Improve 
their  professional  competency.  We  must 
oppose  the  proposed  regulations,  and  en- 
act this  much  needed  legislation. 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  enact  this  leg- 
islation immediately. 


ANTIRIOTINa  BILL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  Introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the 
provisions  of  the  antiriot  amendment  to 
the  avU  Rights  Act  of  1966.  The  defeat 
of  the  clotiure  motion  Monday  in  the 
Senate  made  it  clear  that  the  1966  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  not  going  to  be  passed  by 
the  other  body. 

This  should  not  prevent  the  antiriot 
amendment  from  becoming  law.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  has  already 
approved  this  legislation  by  a  vote  of 
389  to  25,  I  feel  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation. 

My  bill  would  make  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense for  any  person  to  travel  in  Inter- 
state conmierce  or  to  use  the  mall  with 
the  Intent  to  incite  or  encourage  a  riot 
or  other  civil  disturbance.  The  penal- 
ties provided  in  this  bill  are  stiff.  I  feel 
they  should  be. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  the 
American  public  and  their  representa- 
tives win  react  to  their  demands  only  If 
they  create  a  civil  disturbance.  They 
must  learn  that  this  is  a  government 
imder  law,  and  that  the  best  path  to  fol- 
low in  seeking  to  achlve  their  goals  is 
a  straight  and  peaceful  one,  not  one 
crisscrossed  with  riots  and  pillage. 


TEACHER  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frcHU  Georgia  [Mr.  Mackat]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rboou  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CAlahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  HJi.  17801  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to 
guarantee  that  teachers  would  be  able 
to  deduct  legitimate  expenses  Incurred 
in  improving  their  skills  and  status  as 
teachers. 

In  my  Fourth  Congressional  District 
and  in  the  State  of  Oeorgla  we  have  been 
giving  education  top  priority  for  the 
past  few  years  and  have  made  very  sig- 
nificant advances.  Even  so,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  remains  that  of 
attracting  enough  people  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  regula- 
tion issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  on  July  7,  1966,  with  regard  to 
nondeductible  educational  expenses  will 
provide  a  serious  obstacle  to  our  efforts 
to  attract  new  teachers  and  to  encour- 
age present  teachers  to  improve  their 
professional  skills.  These  new  regula- 
tions bring  teachers  under  the  provi- 
sions which  apply  to  profitmaking  occu- 
pations, which  seems  farfetched,  to  say 
the  least.  Let  me  summarize  a  few  of 
the  kinds  of  deductions  which  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  teachers  If  Con- 
gress does  not  act. 

First.  If  a  teacher  gets  a  promotion 
as  a  result  of  having  taken  smnnier 
courses — even  though  this  profaiotion 
was  not  contingent  upon  the  course  or 
even  pending  at  the  time — this  expense 
wUl  not  be  deductible. 

Second.  If  a  teacher  has  a  temporary 
certificate  because  of  failure  to  meet 
minimum  requirements  for  certification, 
It  will  not  be  permissible  to  deduct  ex- 
penses of  courses  taken  to  qualify  for 
minimum  standards. 

Third.  If  a  teacher  takes  courses  as  a 
part  of  a  program  leading  to  a  degree, 
this  is  considered  a  capital  expenditure 
and  is  not  deductible. 

We  all  know  that  teaching  is  a  non- 
profit making  profession.  We  know  too 
that  the  only  real  chance  for  promotion 
is  through  upgrading  degrees  and  cer- 
tification. Longevity  of  service  alone  no 
longer  brings  much  remunerative  in- 
crease. 

Any  step  which  will  discourage  people 
from  going  to  teaching  is  wrong  now. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  citing  a 
few  facts  about  my  own  State. 

Despite  the  dramatic  progress  Georgia 
has  made  in  advancing  education  in  re- 
cent years,  we  still  have  more  over- 
crowded classrooms  than  30  other  States. 
With  additional  teachers  we  could  per- 
haps overcome  some  of  this  handicap 
imtll  new  classrooms  can  be  built.  The 
1966  average  pay  for  teachers  in  Georgia 
Is  $5,350,  compared  to  $6,792  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  which  places  Georgia 
39th  in  the  ranking  of  States.  We  rank 
48th  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  men 
teachers — ^wlth  only  21.1  percent  of  the 
teaching  force  being  men. 

Clearly  then,  we  need  in  my  district 
and  State  to  take  every  step  possible  to 
encourage  qualified  people  to  go  into  edu- 
cation, to  stay  In  the  field,  and  to  work 
constantly  to  Improve  their  knowledge. 


understanding,  and  sk  1  Is.    I  think  this 


tax  incentive  act  would 
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tant  step  in  that  direction. 


make  one  Impor- 


EDUCATIONAL     E! 
TIONS  FOR 


SE      DEDUC- 
CHERS 


Mr.    EDMONDSON.  I  Mr.   Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consenlj  that  the  gentle 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Tunney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  Ithis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extijaneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  , 

There  was  no  object!  >fi. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  that  persons 
employed  as  teachers  ir^  Bchools  and  coN 
leges  may  deduct  the  M<penses  incurred 
in  taking  courses,  or  pi  ^sulng  other  ap- 
proved programs  of  pro  sessional  self  im- 
provement, from  their  [Federal  income 
tax.  I 

This  legislation  is  ne*ssitated  by  the 
proposal  of  IRS  on  July  3!,  1966,  to  amend 
existing  regulations  coiceming  educa- 
tional expenses  in  such  a  maimer  that 
teachers  would  be  vlrtii$lly  deprived  of 
this  tax  adjustment  if  ihe  new  regula- 
tions are  enforced. 

At  a  time  when  schools  and  colleges 
are  hard  pressed  to  find  j  enough  teachers 
to  staff  the  classrooms  iliie  proposals  of 
ms  are  ironic  indeed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  under  existing  regulations  the 
situation  has  been  conlused  to  say  the 
least.  It  is  for  this  rea*jn  that  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  actj  during  this  ses- 
sion to  clarify  the  issue  Once  and  for  all 
by  establishing,  by  law,  k  national  policy 
of  encouraging  teach<(rs  to  upgrade 
their  professional  comrttency. 


peaker,  one  of 
»ted  by  the  late 


LABOR  RELATION;^  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [J^r.  Titnney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  ttjis  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrineous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  if  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectic 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  , 
the  great  programs  inltl.,™^,  ~j  »-^  .^^ 
President  Kennedy  was  file  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's labor  relations  program  un- 
der Executive  Order  No.  110988.  This  Ex- 
ecutive order  was  signed  on  January  17. 
1962.  I 

Although  this  program  wsis  a  distinct 
Improvement  and  recognized  the  fact 
that  a  strong  union  movement  in  Gov- 
ernment or  anywhere  etee  is  an  instru- 
ment for  harmony  between  employers 
and  employees,  the  program  has  had  im- 
even  success.  The  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion plays  a  major  rolej  in  the  present 
program,  which  for  the  Commission  Is 
a  very  difficult  task. 

The  reason  for  this  \A  that  the  Com- 
nussion  has  to  wear  Uo  many  hats 
wUhln  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Commission  today  has  «  basicaUy  per- 
sonnel or  management  orientation.  Its 
Chairman  Is  the  chief  management  tal- 
ent scout  for  the  President.  The  main 
Junction  of  the  Commission  today  is  the 


formulation  of  personnel  policy  and 
when  these  policies  are  challenged 
through  union  activity  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  in  the  position  of  acting 
as  judge  in  its  own  case. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Department  of 
Labor  today  often  acts  in  the  private 
sector  as  a  mediator.  It  is  an  agency 
which  as  a  body  has  a  feeling  for  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  The  La- 
bor Department  has  a  single  minded 
commitment  to  the  success  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Since  Government  workers  do  not  have 
the  right  to  strike  and  properly  so,  there 
is  a  greater  burden  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  to  be  a  fair  and  just  employer. 
Therefore  to  make  the  original  Kennedy 
policy  of  Executive  Order  Ho.  10988 
truly  effective  I  have  today  introduced  a 
bill  which  would  put  into  statute  form 
the  provisions  of  the  order  defining 
unions,  agreements  and  collective  bar- 
gaining procedures.  It  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  followed  by 
departments  and  agencies  in  administer- 
ing the  labor  management  programs 
provided  for.  It  would  also  require  the 
agencies  to  extend  to  all  civil  service 
employees  in  adverse  actions  the  same 
rights  as  those  now  provided  preference 
eligibles  under  ^he  Veterans'  Preference 
Act. 

My  bill  would  also  set  up  a  grievance 
procedure  imder  which  either  the  union 
representing  the  employee  or  the  agency 
or  department  may  invoke  the  services  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  and  in  the  event  the  Mediation 
Service  is  imsuccessful  a  Government 
Labor-Management  Relations  Panel, 
which  would  step  into  the  dispute.  Lastly 
the  Department  of  Labor  would  be  al- 
lowed to  step  in  where  an  agency  had  an 
inadequate  employee  relations  program 
and  set  up  a  proper  one. 

The  most  important  quality  the  Gov- 
ernment service  has  is  the  intangible 
quality  of  high  employee  morale.  It 
takes  years  to  build  morale  and  only  a 
few  short  weeks  to  destroy  it.  There  is 
no  system  of  personnel  management  that 
Is  so  elaborate  that  can  obtain  a  10th 
of  the  effort  and  work  that  employee 
morale  can  produce  and  why.  Morale 
helps  an  organization  go  beyond  the  book 
of  rules  to  meet  the  emergency,  the  imex- 
pected  and  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
where  "they  say  it  couldn't  be  done."  It 
takes  more  than  a  collection  of  expertise 
to  rvm  an  organization,  it  takes  the  will 
to  make  a  success  out  of  any  job  assign- 
ment by  employees.  What  builds  morale? 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  employees  that  they  share  in 
some  respect  in  the  decisions  which  affect 
their  lives.  Most  Americans  today  work 
for  large  organizations.  If  we  are  to  re- 
tain the  individualism  of  the  past  that 
has  made  such  a  great  contribution  to 
our  present,  we  must  develop  institutions 
through  which  every  mans  voice  may  be 
heard  about  the  things  that  affect  him 
In  political  life  we  do  this  through  the 
ballot,  in  the  business  world  we  do  this 
through  trade  associations  and  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  in  the  employees 
world  the  union  or  employee  organiza- 
tions serves  as  a  channel  of  expression. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  Government  can 
do  less  than  private  industry  in  its  em- 
ployee relations.  For  this  reason  I  have 
Introduced  this  bill  which  will  Improve 
the  employee  relations  in  this  country's 
most  important  business,  om-  Federal 
Government. 


CITIZENSHIP  DAY  AND  CONSTITU- 
TION WEEK 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
America  has  been  asked  to  honor  the 
date  of  September  17  which  is  designated 
as  Citizenship  Day.  On  this  date  in  1787 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  signed  by  delegates  then  present  at 
the  Convention  and  the  resolul^lon  was 
adopted. 

V/e  have  just  cause  to  be  proud.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  we  have  maintained 
a  representative  form  of  government 
based  upon  the  divine  rights  of  man. 
We  have  carved  out  of  a  wilderness  a 
national  abode,  with  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  Uving  ever  enjoyed  by  any  people 
in  history.  But  it  is  essential  that  in- 
telligent people  constantly  prepare  and 
equip  themselves  for  citizenship. 

The  Constitution  which  we  honor  to- 
day commands  our  unlimited  energies  in 
order  that  we,  and  those  who  follow, 
may  derive  the  rights  of  freedom  In- 
herent in  that  Constitution. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  recommend 
democracy  to  the  entire  world.  How- 
ever— and  we  cannot  emphasize  this 
point  too  strongly — the  basic  faith  in  our 
form  of  government  has  to  emanate  from 
the  citizens  themselves.  The  process  of 
citizenship  must  not  falter  among  any 
of  us. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  living  together  harmoniously, 
with  consideration,  tolerance,  and  respect 
for  each  other.  Citizenship  is  not  a  re- 
mote thing,  but  is  our  heritage  which 
must  be  made  familiar.  The  kind  of  life 
made  possible  by  the  Constitution  will 
be  maintained  only  if  all,  as  citizens,  ac- 
cept day-to-day  responsibUities. 

We  must  support  our  laws,  honor  our 
flag,  and  cling  to  the  ideals  of  America 
while  moving  forward,  so  that  we  may 
continue  "to  secure  the  blessing  of  lib- 
erty." 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  HORACE  R. 
KORNEGAY,  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  OP  THE 
COMMTTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR,    SEPTEMBER    20,    1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whttk- 
NER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetton  to  the  reoueet  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ofclahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTEJUSR.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  the 
textile  industry  is  our  Nation's  oldest 
and  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  Indus- 
tries. It  has  made  great  progress  despite 
many  hardships  it  has  faced  in  its  long 
history. 

Today,  the  textile  Industry  Is  still  con- 
fronted with  a  problem  which  has  beset 
It  for  a  period  of  several  years.  My  dis- 
tinguished and  illustrious  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Hoeack  R. 
KouiwuT,  very  cogently  pointed  to  this 
problon  In  an  appearance  today  before 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

My  very  able  colleague,  who  shares  my 
Interest  in  and  concern  for  the  many 
thousands  of  North  Carolina  textile  em- 
ployees, made  an  excellent  presentation 
of  the  facts  regarding  importation  of 
foreign-made  textiles  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, which  Is  now  holding  hearings 
on  the  impact  of  imports  on  our  economy. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  KcwnigayI  for  hlii  well- 
prepared  testimony  and  I  would  like  to 
share  his  comments  with  other  Members, 
so  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  In  this  vital  matter.  His 
statement  follows: 
arATKicnnr  ov  Hcmucx  K.  KoUfsoAT,  MnmiK 

or    Concuss,    Sixth    Distuct    or    Nobtu 

CttMointtL.  BxroRB   Genxral   StTBCOMMmZC 

ON  Labox  or  THX  HotTSK  Coiof  rrrxx  on  BotT- 

CATION    ANB  IjABOX,   SXTTKlCBn   20,    1960 

ICr.  Chairman,  may  I  exprees  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  present  aome  of  my  views  on  the 
vital  matter  of  Importa  to  which  you  are  now 
addi'ewlTig  your   attention. 

My  name  la  Hobacx  R.  Kobnxgat.  It  Is  my 
prlTllege  to  represent  the  Sixth  District  of 
North  CaroUna  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
la  one  with  a  fortuitous  blend  of  agriculture, 
education,  and  buslneos.  One  of  the  moat 
heavily  Industrialised  areas  of  the  South- 
eastern United  States,  the  Sixth  District  of 
North  Candlna  haa  a  kmg  and  historic 
IdsntUlcaUon  with  the  textUe  Industry. 
Although  there  Is  a  healthy  dlveraiflcatlon 
of  Industrial  Orma,  the  great  preponderance 
of  manufacturing  In  the  region  remains  in 
textile  production. 

Almost  half — approximately  one  In  every 
two  persons — of  our  Industrial  employees  are 
engaged  In  the  production  of  textiles  and 
apparel.  The  home  offlce  of  the  largest 
textile  concern  In  the  world,  Burlington 
Industries.  Is  located  In  my  district.  The 
synthetics  division  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  the 
world's  second  largest  textile  ptroducing  firm. 
Is  headquartered  there.  Cone  BfllU,  the 
largest  denim  producer  and  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  textile  organisations,  has  Its 
headqu2u-ters  there,  as  do  many  other  out- 
standing textile  producers  whose  names  are 
famlUar  boiiaehold  words.  The  nation's 
largest  producer  of  work  clothing.  Blue  Bell, 
makes  Its  home  there.  One  of  the  first  textile 
plants  erected  south  of  the  Potomac  River 
was  constructed  along  the  banks  of  Alamance 
Cre^.  Slnoe  then,  textiles  liave  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  area's  economy. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sixth  District 
Is  "Mwg  those  In  the  fcxwfiont  of  American 
textile  productloii.  I  do  not  wish  to  prevail 
upoti  tbe  Oammlttev'a  time,  for  I  ap^vdat* 
its  oourtasy  and  indulgenoe.  but  I  would  like 
to  briefly  mention  the  position  the  textUe 
Industry  occupies  in  our  oovntry. 


mstoricaUy,  the  textile  industry  la  ova 
nation's  oldest.  TextUes  uiggered  the  Amer- 
ican industrial  revolution.  The  textUe  in- 
dustry la  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor 
In  the  United  Btotes,  employing  sJmost 
1,000,000  people.  With  Its  principal  customer, 
the  apparel  Industries  of  our  nation,  the  two 
employ  a  staggering  total  of  approximately 
2^  million  Americans — or  one  out  of  every 
eight  engaged  in  U.S.  manufacturing. 

Any  Industry  with  this  amount  of  our  total 
lal>or  force  certainly  Is  an  important  segment 
of  our  economy  which  should  not  be  Ignored 
when  consldermg  the  health  of  our  general 
economy. 

The  textUe  industry's  3.000  plants  are 
located  over  most  of  the  nation,  in  smaU 
towns  and  large  cities.  In  hundreds  of  in- 
stances, the  textUe  mlU  la  the  only  Industrial 
employer  and  the  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity Is  dependent  upon  It. 

The  textile  Industry  Is  one  of  the  largest 
purchasers  and  users  of  goods  and  services 
produced  by  other  Important  American 
Industries.  The  textile  Indtutry,  for  ex- 
ample, consumes  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
VS.  cotton  crop  and  all  of  the  U.S.  wool  clip. 
In  addition.  Its  purciiases  of  man-made  fibers 
and  dyestuifs  and  other  chemicals  produced 
by  the  American  chemical  Industries  make 
these  chemical  Industries  Importantly  de- 
pendent upon  the  continued  good  health  of 
their  textile  ciutomers. 

The  textile  Industry  Is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  It  has  been  depleted  by  the 
U.S.  Quartermaster  General  as  second  only 
to  steel  In  time  of  war  and  during  World  War 
II  furnished  the  armed  services  with  10,000 
different  Items  of  supply.  In  peacetime,  the 
Industry  suppUes  about  one-third  of  aU  de- 
fense personnel  procvu«ments.  Now,  with 
the  Increased  military  activities  In  South- 
east Asia,  textiles  are  accounting  for  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  defense  dollar. 

TextUea  supply  all  of  one  of  man's  three 
basic  needs—clothing — and  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  another  basic  need — housing. 
All  of  this.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  adds 
up  to  a  very  Impressive  complex  of  reasons 
why  this  Committee  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  maintenance  and  con- 
tinuation of  a  strong  and  liealthy  textUe 
industry. 

The  late  President  Jotin  F.  Kennedy 
recognized  the  Importance  of  the  American 
textile  and  apparel  Industries  to  the  econ- 
omy. His  "Seven  Point  Program  for  Tex- 
tiles" announced  In  May,  1961,  is  a  speclflc 
acknowledgement  of  his  concern  for  the  tex- 
tile Industry. 

The  textUe  Industry  tradlUonally  has  been 
a  cyclic  Industry,  with  its  upe  and  downs — 
and  unfortunately  with  more  drastic  downs 
tlian  ups.  However,  the  Kennedy  program, 
subsequently  ratified  by  President  Johnson, 
who  has  declared  that  the  U.S.  textile  In- 
dustry must  be  restored  to  good  health,  has 
provided  the  Incentive  for  substantial  Invest- 
ment by  the  Industry  for  plant  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion.  The  results  have  been 
impressive. 

The  industry's  general  condition  and  tliat 
of  Ite  employees  Is  Immeasxirably  better  than 
it  was  in  the  late  SO's  and  the  early  I960's. 
For  eight  years  prior  to  August,  1994,  the 
cotton  segment  of  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry was  forced  to  operate  under  a  two- 
price  cotton  system — one  for  domestic  mills 
and  a  lower  price  for  cotton  alilpped  over- 
seas to  foreign  manufacturers.  This  unfair 
system  took  Ite  toU  and  the  foreign-made 
textile  products  took  over  much  of  the  U.S. 
market   from  American   producers. 

There  are  several  contradictory  legislative 
and  regulative  ground  rules  under  which  the 
American  textile  Industry  must  play  the  In- 
ternational trade  contest.  For  instance, 
l«glslati<m  limits  the  annual  importation 
Into  this  coimtry  of  raw  cotton  to  30,000  bales 
of  cotton  of  types  grown  In  the  UJS.  This  Is 
squal  to  American  mills'  spinning  require- 


ments for  Just  one  day.  Also,  we  have  en- 
acted recently  the  one-price  cotton  law  In- 
tended to  stimtUate  U.S.  cotton  mill  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  fiber. 

Contradicting  these  laws  are  the  repeated 
reductions  of  UJS.  tariffs  and  sundry  foreign 
aid  programs  intended  to  help  other  coun- 
tries to  establish  textUe  industries  to  export 
their  products  to  the  U.S. 

The  Iiong  Term  Textile  Arrangement  was 
entered  Into  by  19  countries.  Including  the 
United  States,  and  went  Into  eSect  in  Octo- 
ber, 1962.  Briefly  steted,  the  arrangement 
provided  for  an  Increase  in  cotton — and  only 
cotton — textUe  imports  into  the  U.S.  ot 
roughly  5  per  cent  each  LTA  year.  The  p\»r- 
pose  of  the  arrangement  was  to  stem  the 
heavy  flood  of  Imported  textile  products  Into 
America.  However.  In  not  quite  four  years 
of  the  arrangement,  textile  Importe  have 
doubled  the  high  rate  In  existence  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  agreement. 

Let  us  keep  In  mind  that  ttils  agreement 
Involves  only  cotton  textiles.  We  must  con- 
sider the  Importation  of  textUe  products  and 
apparel  made  of  synthetic  fibers,  wool  and 
blends  thereof.  In  the  case  of  wool  textile 
Imports,  for  example,  the  contradiction  be- 
tween government  policy  and  Congressional 
legislation  Is  apparent  in  that  a  tariff  Is 
maintained  on  Imported  raw  wool  as  a  de- 
▼tee  to  encourage  domestic  wool  growing, 
whUe  at  the  same  time  the  rising  level  of 
Imports  of  fabrics  and  apparel  made  of  wool 
Is  accepted.  The  level  of  importa  of  worsted 
textiles  is  now  almost  completely  out  of  hand, 
equal  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  domestic 
production. 

Let's  take  another  look  at  the  LTA,  which 
I  must  in  aU  candor  say  has  helped  to  stem 
the  tide  of  huge  amounts  of  imported  cotton 
textUea — and  ttiU  agreement,  unless  ex- 
tended, wUl  expire  In  another  year.  By  an 
unfortunate  choice  of  words  In  the  agree- 
ment, a  textile  contalnmg  by  weight  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  cotton  fiber  is  subject  to 
tlie  Import  controls  of  the  arrangement.  A 
textile  containing  wily  60  per  cent  by  weight 
of  cotton,  the  balance  being  synthetic  fibers. 
Is  completely  uiuegulated.  This  circum- 
stance la  particularly  unhappy  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  market  acceptance  of  a  whole 
new  host  of  textile  products  made  of  blends 
of  cotton  and  manmade  fibers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  <Mie  of  the  most  popular  blends  is  50 
per  cent  cotton  and  50  per  cent  of  man-made 
fibers,  a  blend  unregulated  by  the  LTA,  leav- 
ing exporting  nations  free  to  slilp  unlimited 
amounts  into  this  country. 

Before  the  LTA  became  effective,  cotton 
textUe  importe  totaled  813  mUUon  square 
yards  a  year.  Presently,  cotton  textile  im- 
ports are  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.634 
million  square  yards — double  the  base  es- 
tablished Just  four  years  ago.  Before  LTA. 
Importa  were  supplying  Just  over  6  per  cent 
of  U.S.  cotton  textile  consiunptlon.  In  the 
year  ending  April  1966 — the  last  period  for 
which  official  data  are  available— ImporU 
suppUed  almost  8^  per  cent  of  an  even  larger 
domestic  mtu-ket.  The  current  ratio  is  about 
10  per  cent.  We  stM>uld  remember  that  we 
are  talking  about  cotton  only  and  not  the 
almost  endless  variety  of  other  textUes  not 
covered  by  LTA. 

Take  wool  imports,  which  supplied  13.2  per 
cent  of  domestic  consumption  prior  to  1961. 
when  the  Government's  textUe  program  was 
formulated.  In  March  of  this  year,  the  ratio 
had  risen  to  an  astounding  level  of  21.3  per 
cent.  As  I  said  earlier,  worsted  fabric  im- 
porte are  currently  supplying  more  than  half 
of  the  domesUc  market  in  men's  regular 
weight  suite.  Importe  of  all  wool  products 
reached  an  aU-tlme  high  of  98.4  million 
pounds  in  1968.  TIjU  was  a  54  per  cent  in- 
crease over  1964  and  figures  for  1966  show 
stm  fiurther  increases.  Since  the  wool  man- 
ufacturers of  the  U.S.  are  the  only  customers 
of  the  domestic  wool  growers,  it  might  be 
emphasized  that  the  1965  level  of  wool  prod- 
uct importe  is  equal  to  87  per  cent  of  the 
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U.S.  production  of  last  y^ar.  I  might  note 
here  that  wool  Is  grown  I  d  every  state  cf  the 
urUon  and  there  are  wool  manufacturing 
establishments  In  32  stat4  $. 

Take  man-made  fibers!  A  decade  ago,  in 
1956.  a  total  of  34  milUan  square  yards  of 
man-made  fiber  textiles  \tere  Imported  Into 
tiie  U.S.  In  1966.  they  are  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  679  miljon — a  20-fold  In- 
crease in  10  years;  and  triple  the  amount 
of  the  figure  Just  since  1EI62.  I  might  point 
out  that  the  ratio  of  U  reports  to  domestic 
consiimption  of  man-nu  4e  fiber  textiles  Is 
an  important  fig^ure  no)  yet  calculated  by 
the  Government.  Perhap  a  this  Is  because  no 
specific  attempt  at  achieving  international 
import  control  of  these  products  has  yet 
been  made,  in  contrast  t  >;  the  cotton  textile 
area  where  we  have  the  LlfA.  and  In  the  wool 
area  where  none  of  seve -^I  efforte  haa  been 
successful. 

The  tremendous  lncr:^e  In  man-made 
textile  Importe  takes  on  added  significance 
when  the  market  and  coi^umer  demand  for 
more  man-made  textiles  lis  examined.  Just 
after  World  War  II.  maa-made  fibers  held 
21  per  cen*  of  the  total  U.S.  fiber  market. 
In  1966.  num-mades  held  B3  per  cent  of  the 
market.  There  has  been  a  rapid  shift  to  man- 
mades  and  blends  over  t^t  past  few  years. 

Importe  of  textUe  prodUote  of  cotton,  man- 
made  fiber  and  wool  toljailed  approximately 
934  million  square  yards  Iflve  years  ago.  To- 
day, these  imports  are  running  at  the  annual 
rate  of  2,473  million  square  yards. 

The  history  of  U.S.  textile  Importe  shows 
a  close  correlation  between  the  development 
of  demand  In  the  U.S.,  biuilt  up  by  U.S.  ad- 
vertising, promotion,  in^^roved  technology 
and  research  and  development,  and  the  In- 
crease in  the  volimie  of  Imports.  Simply 
stated,  foreign  producers  lare  feeding  upon  a 
demand  created  by  the  qo^estlc  Industry, 
satisfying  this  demand  en  a  pure  price  basis. 
underselUng  the  U.S.  It^tn.  The  overseas 
manufacturer  can  In  some  Instences  offer 
similar  goods  at  below  vfS.  manufacturing 
ooste.  This  is  so  becaxise  foreign  wage  scales, 
often  a  major  part  of  thi  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing oost.  are  as  much  as  a|  tenth  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  American  textile  worker — who 
has  received  three  and  fpUr  wage  Increases 
in  the  past  four  years.        < 

The  foreign  manufactuiter  exporte  his  prod- 
ucts to  the  American  mairlcet.  Often,  these 
textiles,  which  compete  With  U.S.  goods,  are 
manufactured  with  monen|  sent  overseas  by 
a  benevolent  America.        P 

The  United  States  has  bad  a  balance  of 
paymente  deficit  every  year  since  1950.  with 
the  exception  of  1957.  The  textUe  Industry 
has  run  a  deficit  in  ite  International  trade 
account  each  year  since  1658.  In  Just  the 
past  two  years,  the  annuaf  textUe  deficit  has 
increased  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
and  is  currently  running  lat  an  annual  rate 
of  $644  million.  This  Is  a)  Bignificant  figure, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  in  I96fc  the  textUe  trade 
deficit  of  the  U.S.  was  hiti  as  large  as  the 
total  deficit  in  the  U.S.  bafance-of-paymente. 

The  textile  Industry  ove^  the  past  few  years 
has  made  great  progress,  iyen  In  the  face  of 
such  imfalr  foreign  competition.  Proflte 
have  Increased;  yet  te^Ues  rank  only 
17th  out  of  20  in  the  jijate  of  corporate 
profits  of  major  U.S.  Induitrles.  The  texUle 
tadustry  has  made  the  bjeBt  record  of  any 
U5.  Industry  In  combattlig  inflation.  Tex- 
tUes are  still  the  "best  buy"  In  the  market, 
when  today's  cost  U  co&ldered  In  com- 
parison with  the  consumer  price  index. 
Many  textUe  producte  to<tay  are  selling  be- 
low the  1947-49  Index  ba4e  of  100.  This  Is 
a  remarkable  achievement  since  the  textUe 
product  today  is  far  superior  to  the  same 
product  of  Jtxst  10  years  apo.  And,  many  of 
'°*  ^«lie  producte  whlcii)  are  commonplace 
today  were  not  even  on  thq  market  10  years 
ago.  ' 

The  textUe  industry  h^S  not  asked  and 
aoes  not  want  a  subsidy  rrom  the  Govern- 


ment. All  it  has  asked  for  and  asks  for  now 
Is  fair  and  equitable  treatment  in  order  to 
compete  in  the  market  place  against  foreign- 
made  goods.  The  textile  Industry  is  proud 
of  Ite  accomplishments  In  the  face  of  extreme 
adversities  through  the  years.  It  is  proud 
of  ite  employees,  who  produce  the  world's 
best  textiles.  It  does  not  wish  to  give  up 
completely  ite  markete  here  at  home  to  for- 
eign producte.  nor  does  It  wish  to  export  ite 
Jobs  to  overseas  manufacturers. 

The  textile  industry  does  not  want  to  erect 
a  barrier  against  international  trade.  It 
does,  however,  want  to  hold  at  reasonable 
levels  the  importation  into  the  U.S.  of  tex- 
tile producte  and  apparel  made  of  any  and 
all  fibers,  natural  and  man-made,  and  blends 
thereof.  How  much  of  Ite  market  and  how 
many  Jobs  should  the  textile  industry  give 
away  to  foreign  flrms? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  in  the  dis- 
trict I  represent — and  in  countless  others — 
the  textile  Industry  Is  the  lifeblood  of  our 
economy.  And,  every  boatload  of  foreign 
textiles  which  reaches  our  shores  is  another 
leech  dissipating  the  strength  and  energy  of 
the  American  textile  worker. 

I  support  legislation  such  as  H.R.  16831 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  undertake  an  Investigation  to  gain  full 
information  whenever  any  employer,  or 
group  of  employers,  employing  a  substantial 
number  of  workers  in  an  Industry,  or  a  labor 
organization  Informs  him  that  competition 
of  foreign  producers  In  United  States  mar- 
kete or  markets  abroad  or  both  has  resulted 
or  is  likely  to  result  in  Increased  unemploy- 
ment. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Conunittee  for  its  generosity 
In  allowing  me  to  come  here  today  in  behalf 
of  over  2.000,000  textUe  and  apparel  workers 
and  state  our  case  for  fair  play  for  American 
industry. 


WISDOM     OP     THE     PRESIDENT'S 
COURSE  m  VIETNAM 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  al- 
ways a  temptation  to  look  for  political 
or  personal  advantage  in  the  actions  of 
government. 

That  temptation  is  particularly  acute 
In  an  election  year. 

Yesterday,  our  Republican  colleagues 
here  in  this  House  gave  In  to  that  temp- 
tation. 

They  have  tried  to  make  personal — 
and  political — the  determined  effort  of 
this  country  to  help  the  brave  South 
Vietnamese  retain  their  freedom,  their 
independence,  and  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  future. 

In  doing  so.  they  have  ignored  facts. 

They  have  slandered  brave  allies. 

And  they  have  paid  no  attention  what- 
soever to  the  actions  of  a  determined 
aggressor. 

They  say,  for  example,  that  American 
forces  have  taken  over  the  major  burden 
of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

What  are  the  facts? 

I  grant  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  one 
reads  only  our  newspapers  and  looks  only 
at  our  television,  he  gets  an  impression 
of  an  almost  totally  "American"  effort. 


But  I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
what  we  read — and  what  is  really  hap- 
pening— are  often  two  very  different 
things. 

We  have  about  300.000  American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  They  are  fighting 
bravely.  They  are  probably  the  best 
trained,  best  conditioned,  and  most 
highly  motivated  forces  we  have  ever 
put  into  the  field.  And  they  deserve  our 
full  support,  our  highest  praise,  and 
deepest  gratitude. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

First,  the  majority  of  these  forces  are 
not  engaged  in  direct  combat.  As  in  any 
military  operation,  large  numbers  of 
men  are  required  for  other  duties — for 
logistics  and  supply,  for  construction,  for 
repair  and  maintenance — and  for  the 
thousands  of  other  jobs  that  are  part  of 
a  military  effort. 

Second,  the  Vietnamese  have  about 
600.000  men  in  imiform  and  under  arms. 
About  half  of  them  are  in  the  regular 
militai-y  forces.  Others  are  in  such 
units  as  regional  and  popular  forces,  in 
the  irregular  defense  forces,  and  combat 
police. 

And  this  large  force  is  tjased  on  a  pop- 
ulation of  15  million — not  190  million. 

I  have  the  figures  here  of  combat  cas- 
ualties for  last  week. 

Let  me  remind  this  House  that  44 
Americans  were  killed  in  action  in  that 
week. 

But  174  Vietnamese  soldiers  were 
killed  during  the  same  period — 4  times  as 
many  as  the  brave  Americans  who  made 
the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

And  let  me  remind  ourselves,  too.  that 
these  are  people  who  have  been  fighting 
for  many  years. 

Yet  still  they  fight,  still  they  die.  stiU 
they  struggle  on. 

And  I  would  remind  the  House  that  we 
and  the  Vietnamese  are  not  fighting 
alone.  Our  Korean  allies  have  a  divi- 
sion in  Vietnam  and  are  sending 
another.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  they 
will  soon  have  more  men  in  Vietnam 
than  we  have. 

The  Australians  have  sent  a  regiment. 
The  New  Zealanders  are  helping.  And  in 
the  past  week,  Filipino  forces  have  be- 
gun to  arrive.  Thailand — even  though  it 
is  fighting  its  own  battle  against  Com- 
munist subversion — is  helping  with  air 
transport  and  training. 

It  is  quite  true — as  we  all  know — that 
our  effort  in  Vietnam  has  expanded. 

But  why  has  it  been  necessary,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

The  truth  is  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese aggressors  have  greatly  expanded 
their  efforts  over  the  past  year  to  con- 
quer the  south.  Regular  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  have  been  mov- 
ing into  the  south. 

And  our  President  has  expanded  our 
efforts  to  meet  that  increased  threat.  He 
has  acted  in  response  to  the  request  of 
our  commander  in  the  field — General 
Westmoreland — who  has  asked  for  more. 
And  we  have  responded,  too,  to  the 
request  of  our  Vietnamese  allies. 

They  have  seen  the  increased  danger. 
They  have  acted  to  repel  the  attack. 
And  they  have  asked  for  help. 
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We  have  given  it. 

In  short,  our  President  and  our  Ck>v- 
emment  have  acted  to  meet  a  graTe 
threat.  They  have  done  no  less  than  was 
necessary — and  no  more. 

For  the  President's  policy  has  been — 
is,  and  will  remain — to  do  what  is  re- 
quired to  beat  back  aggression  and  to 
leave  the  South  Vietnamese  free  to  make 
their  own  future. 

He  has  acted  with  fiimness — but  he 
has  acted  with  restraint. 

And  in  time  tlie  wisdom  of  this  course 
will  be  apparent  to  all. 


SPORTSMEN  BUSY  AS  BEAVERS 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dowl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoBo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  weekend  I  had  the  privilege  to  visit 
the  first  annual  Sullivan  County  Sports- 
man's Show  which  was  held  at  Ora- 
hamsvllle,  N.Y.  This  show  is  the  n  jwest 
in  a  long  list  of  successful  ventures  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
men's Clubs  of  Sullivan  County. 

Sullivan  County,  Internationally  fa- 
mous as  a  resort  area,  is  equally  as  well 
known  for  the  outstanding  fishing  and 
himtlng  it  provides  visitors  to  the  beau- 
tiful Catskills.  The  Federation  of 
Sportsmen's  Clubs  of  Sullivan  Cormty 
has  over  the  years  been  the  leader  in 
projects  to  make  himting  and  fishing 
even  better  for  both  residents  of,  and 
visitors  to.  the  Catskills,  while  at  the 
same  time  promoting  conservation  poli- 
cies to  preserve  this  wonderful  heritage 
at  our  fields,  streams,  and  forests  for 
future  generations. 

Here  are  some  of  the  achievements  of 
this  worthy  organization: 

Organized  the  Catskill  Deer  Forum 
held  annually  since  1960; 

Instrumental  in  opening  Sunday 
pheasant  hunting  in  Sullivan  Coimty. 

Brought  about  legislation  permitting 
the  hunting  of  hen  pheasants  In  Sullivan 
County; 

Woiiced  toward  the  Installation  of 
radios  in  conservation  officers'  cars; 

Pressed  for  additional  conservation 
otBcers  in  Sullivan  Coimty ; 

Brought  about  the  marking  of  forest 
preserve  lands; 

Had  maps  made  showing  the  location 
of  forest  preserve  lands  through  the  Pish 
and  Wild  Life  Management  Board ; 

Instrumental  in  having  the  New  Yoiic 
State  Conservation  Council  meet  in 
Sullivan  County  in  1962  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Catskills  in  30  years; 

Promoted  the  purchase  of  State  lands 
imder  tlie  $100  million  bond  Issue; 

Helped  bring  about  the  provision  fa- 
voring the  land  owner  In  the  party  per- 
mit system; 

Fought  against  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  insecticides  and  for  the  use  of  a  water 
base,  rather  than  an  oO  base,  in  spnj- 
ing  programs; 


Built  up  a  5.000-acre  farmer  coopera- 
tive area  in  the  county  under  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Managonent  Act; 

Supported  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion tn  its  fight  against  unfavorable  fire- 
arms legislation; 

Instrumental  in  establishing  several 
duck  marsh  ponds  in  Sullivan  Coimty; 

Brought  the  needs  for  deer  manage- 
ment before  the  public  by  holding  field 
trips. 

Instrumental  In  getting  a  deer  trap- 
ping program  started  in  wintering  years 
to  determine  their  place  of  origin; 

Worked  for  salary  increases  and  re- 
classification of  fire  observers  and  forest 
rangers; 

Organized,  with  county  assistance,  the 
first  stream-improvement  program  in 
the  county,  on  Calllcoon  Creek; 

For  the  past  20  years  has  urged  the 
purchase  of  the  Mongaup  Pond  area  for 
State  campsite  purposes,  and 

Assisted  the  conservation  department 
in  stocking  800  pheasants,  275  white  rab- 
bits, over  30,000  trout  during  1966. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Federation 
of  Sportsman's  Clubs  of  Sullivan  County 
deserve  our  highest  praise. 

Here  is  local  initiative  at  its  very  best, 
and  I  am  sure  you  and  the  Memliers  of 
this  Congress  Join  me  in  a  hearty  "well 
done,  and  keep  up  the  good  work." 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
AND  RALPH  NADER  AT  THE  SIGN- 
INO   OF   THE   HIGHWAY   SAFETY 
ACT  AND  TRAFFIC  SAFErTY  ACT 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
10.  1966,  containing  the  texts  of  remarks 
by  President  Johnson  at  the  signing  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  and  Traffic 
Safety  Act  and  a  statement  Issued  by 
Ralph  Nader: 

Tsrr  OF  RE3IASKS  BY  Presidknt  Johnsok  and 
Ralph  Nadix  on  SArrrr 

BT   PKJCSIDENT   JOHNSOIf 

Over  the  Labor  Day  weekend,  29  American 
servicemen  died  in  Vietnam.  Dtirlng  the 
same  Labor  Day  weekend,  614  Americana  died 
on  our  highways  In  automobUe  accidents — 
20  on  the  battlefield;  614  on  the  highways. 

In  this  century,  more  than  one  and  a  haU 
million  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  died  on 
our  streets  and  highways — nearly  three  time* 
as  many  Americans  as  we  have  lost  In  »U  our 
wars. 

Every  11  minutes,  a  citizen  is  killed  on  the 
road.  Every  day  9,000  are  killed  or  Injured — 
nine  thousand.  Last  year  50,000  were  killed 
and  the  tragic  totals  have  mounted  every 
year. 

It  makes  auto  aeddents  th«  blggwt  cauM 
of  death  and  Injury  among  Americana 
under  36. 

And  If  our  accident  rate  continues,  one  out 
of  every  two  Americana  can  look  forward  to 
being  Injured  by  a  car. 

This  Is  not  a  new  problem.  Ten  year*  ago 
In  the  Senate  I  told  my  ooUaagaa  tbaX  "tbm 


deadly  toU  of  highway  accidents"  demanded 
action.  And  that  this  was  a  responsibility 
Congress  must  face.  Now,  finally,  we  are 
facing  It. 

What  Is  the  answer  to  this  shocking  prob- 
lem? 

No  tnagic  solution 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  better  roads  are 
the  answer,  or  safer  cars.  Or  tougher  li- 
censes.   Or  stricter  Judges. 

We  know  there  Is  no  one  answer,  no  magic 
solution.  But  we  are  determined  to  examine 
every  answer. 

We  are  going  to  cut  down  this  senseless  loss 
of  lives. 

We  are  going  to  cut  down  the  pointless 
injury. 

We  are  going  to  cut  down  the  heartbreak. 

Today,  I  sign  two  bills  Into  law: 

First,  to  jwotect  the  driver — the  Traffic 
Safety  Act  wUl  Insure  safer,  better-protected 
cars  In  the  event  of  accident. 

Second,  to  achieve  safer  driving — the  High- 
way Safety  Act  will  set  up  a  national  frame- 
work for  state  safety  programs. 

The  first  act  we  sign  Into  law  Is  the  Traffic 
Safety  Act. 

It  calls  for  nationwide  Federal  vehicle 
safety  standards  to  be  developed  first  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and,  soon  I  hope,  under  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Starting  with  1968  models,  American  and 
foreign. 

We  are  going  to  assure  our  citizens  that 
every  new  car  they  buy  Is  as  safe  as  modem 
knowledge  can  make  it. 

We  are  going  to  protect  drivers  against 
confusing  and  misleading  tire  standards. 

We  are  going  to  establish  Federal  research 
and  testing  centers  to  probe  the  causes  of 
traffic  accidents. 

SeekM  cure  for  disease 

For  years,  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
to  understand  and  fight  polio  and  other 
childhood  diseases.  Tet  untU  now  we  have 
tolerated  a  raging  epidemic  of  highway 
death — which  has  killed  more  of  our  youth 
than  all  other  diseases  combined. 

Through  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  we  are 
going  to  find  out  more  about  highway  dis- 
ease— and  we  aim  to  cure  it. 

In  this  age  of  space,  we  are  getting  plenty 
of  Information  about  how  to  send  men  Into 
space  and  how  to  bring  them  home.  Tet 
we  don't  know  for  certain  whether  more  auto 
accidents  are  caused  by  faulty  brakes,  or  by 
soft  shoulders,  or  by  drunk  drivers  or  by 
deer  crossing  the  lilghway. 

Local  and  state  Information  has  been  too 
meager.  The  Highway  Safety  Act  will  create 
a  Federal-state  partnership  for  learning 
these  facts. 

We  are  going  to  establish  a  national  driver 
register  to  protect  all  our  citizens  against 
drivers  whose  licenses  have  been  revoked  or 
suspended. 

We  are  going  to  support  better  programs  of 
driver  education  and  licensing  and  auto 
inspection. 

We  are  going  to  ask  every  state  to  partici- 
pate In  safety  programs — and  to  conform  to 
uniform  driver  and  pedestrian  safety  per- 
formance standards. 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  radical  about  all 
this.  Every  other  form  of  transportation 
is  covered  by  Federal  safety  standards.  The 
food  we  buy  has  been  under  Federal  safety 
standards  for  years. 

Not  a  luxury  item 

The  automobUe  industry  has  been  one  of 
our  nation's  most  dynamic  and  inventive 
industries.  I  hope— and  I  believe— that  its 
skill  and  imaginAtlon  wlU  be  able  to  build 
in  more  safety — without  biilldlng  on  more 
costs. 

For  safety  Is  no  luxury  Item,  no  optional 
extra.  It  must  be  a  normal  cost  of  doing 
buslnsss. 


But  no  matter  how  harft  we  try,  no  matter 
how  weU  we  work  togethw,  the  fuU  impact 
of  these  bUls  can  be  achieved  only  if  we 
create  a  cabinet  level  department  of  trans- 
portation. So  today,  I  call  on  the  Congress 
to  enact — this  year — the  jilll  which  wUl  give 
us  that  department. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  many  people  for 
this  historic  legrlslation. 

Today  I  salute  them.  I  would  like  to  sig- 
nal out  the  distinguished  leader,  Senator 
(WA«a»J  G.)  Magmtjson  |  Democrat  of  Wash- 
mgton):  the  Senate  CoQitnerce  Committee 
(which  Mr.  Magnoson  h^lids];  Representa- 
tive Haslet  Staggers  [Deitaocrat  of  West  Vir- 
ginia] and  the  House  Injberstate  Commerce 
Conunlttee  (which  Iilr.  SitAiGGEits  heads],  and 
all  the  members  of  Cong^oss  who  worked  so 
effectively.  i 

Their  leadership  has  glv  >ji  us  this  program. 
Now  we  need  the  talent  to  tnake  the  program 
work. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  today  that  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  traffic  safety  experts  has 
already  responded  to  our  call  for  help:  Dr. 
William  J.  Haddon  Jr. — a  graduate  of  M.I.T. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  <^t  Technology]  and 
Harvard  Medical  School,  atithor  of  more  than 
40  publications  on  accidents  and  safety,  and 
a  distinguished  public  adninlstrator. 

I  am  nominating  Dr.  Hsjddon  to  be  admin- 
istrator of  the  new  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency.  He  and  his  colleagues  wUl  be  work- 
ing with  the  automobile  ^industry  to  estab- 
lish reasonable  and  reallstt*  safety  standards. 

I  am  proud  of  these  blits. 

I  am  proud  of  the  earn  Congress  which 
took  my  proposals  and  brought  forth  these 
laws. 

And  I'm  proud  at  thl^  moment  to  sign 
these  bills — ^whlch  proml^,  in  the  year  to 


come,  to  cure  the  highway 
years  of  horror  and  give 


disease,  to  end  the 
tis  years  of  hope. 


BT   BALPH    MADDER 

With  the  signing  of  the  ;iaffic  and  highway 
safety  acts.  President  Johrjson  launches  the 
Federal  Government  on  1 1 ,  great  life-saving 
program.  For  the  first  time,  the  potential 
exists  for  finding  the  remc  idles  to  reduce  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dei^hs  and  millions 
of  Injuries  arising  from  au  tomoblle  collisions 
every  year. 

To  translate  potential  l:ito  reality  will  re- 
quire competent  and  vigor  )Us  administration 
of  the  law  and  new  manul  acturlng  priorities 
by  the  auto  industry. 

While  the  Government  ^s  about  setting 
minimum  safety  standard^  lor  cars,  the  auto 
companies  should  compete  dynamically  to 
give  the  people  the  maxliiium  safety  stand- 
ards,   without    unjustifiably    raising    prices. 

The  humane  technology  needed  to  bring 
safer  automobUes  to  the  public  will  require 
not  Just  the  spur  of  Government  action  but 
the  operational  stimulus  t>f  Industry  con- 
•clence.  Hefty  doses  of  sifety  research  and 
development  by  auto  combanles,  in  vibrant 
competition,  wlU  do  woriders  for  highway 
•afety.  ]|  o        j 

The  new  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency 
will  require  the  services  «f  dedicated  and 
Wghly  skilled  scientists,  Itnglneers,  physi- 
cians and  other  speclaltstsl  The  agency  will 
require  leadership  which  administers  these 
laws  forcefully  and  in  opefa  public  view. 

Traffic  safety  Is  no  place  tor  secrecy.  Above 
wi,  the  new  agency  will  r<»qulre  the  support 
»nd  the  understanding  of  government.  In- 
dustry and  the  public.  For  all  three  should 
be  the  ultimate  benefactort  of  this  historic 
legislation. 


GREAT  WORDS  OF  PRESIDENTS 
Ths  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fbighan]  is  recog- 
™2ed  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr 


oays  ago  I  had  the  privU  ege  of  attending 


Speaker,  a  few 


a  preview  of  an  important  display  In  the 
State  Department  Building  which  was 
prepared  by  a  major  company  located  in 
my  congressional  district. 

Irving  I.  Stone,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Greetings  Corp.,  has  long  been  a 
keen  student  of  American  history,  as  well 
as  a  devotee  of  the  graphic  arts. 

The  exhibit,  "Great  Words  of  the  Pres- 
idents," includes  more  than  75  works  by 
senior  art  students  at  the  Cooper  School 
of  Art  in  Cleveland,  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Art  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Layton 
School  of  Art  in  Milwaukee,  and  the 
Minneapolis  School  of  Art. 

Each  student  made  a  visual  interpreta- 
tion of  some  statement  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States  in  public  speeches,  in- 
augural addresses,  and  ofiQcial  papers. 

Some  of  the  statements  quoted  and  de- 
picted are  of  special  significance  in  this 
period  of  multitudinous  national  and  in- 
ternational problems.  They  state  the 
philosophy  of  the  people  of  America — 
the  way  of  thinking  that  has  made  our 
Nation  great,  and  will  keep  it  great. 

Foj  example,  Andrew  Jackson: 

Eternal  vigilance  by  the  people  is  the  price 
of  liberty. 

James  Garfield: 

The  printing  press  Is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  with  which  man  has  ever  armed 
himself  for  the  fight  against  ignorance  and 
oppression. 

WilUam  McKlnley: 

The  strength  and  safety  of  this  great  na- 
tion of  ours  do  not  rest  in  armies  or  In  navies, 
but  In  the  love  and  loyalty  of  Its  people. 


Woodrow  Wilson: 

I  would  rather  belong  to  a  poor  nation  that 
was  free  than  to  a  rich  nation  that  had  ceased 
to  be  In  love  with  liberty. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

Books  may  be  burned  and  cities  sacked,  but 
the  truth,  like  the  yearning  for  freedom,  Uvea 
in  the  hearts  of  humble  men  and  women. 

Harry  Truman: 

The  basic  proposition  of  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  man  Is  not  a  sentimental  aspira- 
tion or  a  vain  hope  or  a  piece  of  rhetoric.  It 
is  the  strongest,  the  most  creative  force  now 
present  in  this  world. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  I 

We  seek  victory  not  over  any  nation  Or  peo- 
ple, but  over  the  ancient  enemies  of  us  all: 
victory  over  ignorance,  poverty,  disease  and 
human  degradation  whenever  they  may  be 
found. 

John  F.  Kennedy: 

All  our  material  riches  will  avail  us  little 
If  we  do  not  use  them  to  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities of  our  people. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 

Yesterday  Is  not  ours  to  recover,  but  tomor- 
row Is  ours  to  win  or  lose. 

■nils  exhibit  will  remain  at  the  State 
Department  Building  for  a  month.  It 
will  then  be  placed  on  view  in  the  Pan 
American  Building  in  New  York,  taken 
alxmt  this  country  and  Euix^pe  as  a 
traveling  exhibit,  and  eventually  housed 
in  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library  at 
Austin,  Tex. 

I  hope  that  millions  of  Americans  will 
see  this  exhibit. 

I  know  that  they  will  find  in  it  wnne- 
thlng  of  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  our 
great  Nation. 


And  I  am  especially  proud  that  this  ex- 
hibit was  produced  and  presented  to  the 
Nation  by  the  American  Greetings  Corp., 
with  headquarters  in  the  20th  Ohio  Con- 
gressional District. 


REDWOOD  CREEK  IS  THE  PLACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  £Mr.  Cohelan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  is 
running  out  on  our  efforts  to  save  the 
redwoods.  We  must  act  soon  if  we  are 
to  preserve  some  of  the  few  remaining 
redwood  giants  in  a  national  park. 

Only  10  percent  of  the  original  red- 
wood forest  remains  today.  With  the 
exception  of  those  trees  now  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  few  isolated  State  parks, 
even  these  will  fall  to  the  lumberman's 
ax  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  redwoods  are  the  world's  tallest 
living  thing.  They  are  a  proud  and 
unique  natural  resource  of  this  country. 
They  deserve  to  be  enjoyed  by  future 
generations  of  Americans  in  the  proper 
setting  of  a  great  national  park.  Only 
quick  action  on  our  part  will  make  this 
possible. 

When  Congress  convenes  next  Janu- 
ary. I  believe  the  crucial  question  will  not 
be  "whether"  to  establish  a  Redwood 
National  Park,  but  "where." 

The  administration  called  this  year  for 
a  limited  park  at  Mill  Creek  in  Del  Norte 
County.  Backed  by  53  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  have  proposed  a 
90,000-acre  park  centered  around  the 
Redwood  Creek  Valley  in  northern  Hum- 
boldt County. 

REDWOOD   CREEK    IS   THE   PLACE 

To  answer  this  important  question  of 
"where,"  I  am  including  with  these  re- 
marlts  the  thorough  and  thoughtful 
testimony  of  the  Sierra  Club's  vice  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Edgar  Waybum,  and  its  con- 
servation director,  Mr.  Michael  Mc- 
Closkey.  Dr.  Waybum  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey  testified  with  me  at  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee's  hearings  in  both 
Crescent  City,  Calif.,  and  Washington. 
D.C. 

In  addition,  I  am  including  a  study 
prepared  by  Gordon  P.  Robinson,  on  the 
impact  of  the  Redwood  Creek  Park  pro- 
posal on  the  forest  industry,  and  a  timely 
article  by  William  Bronson  entitled  "Be- 
hind the  Redwood  Curtain." 

These  statements  answer  many  of  the 
questions  I  have  heard  raised.  I  hope 
they  will  be  considered  carefully  by  all 
Members. 

Redwood  Creek  clearly  is  the  place  for 
this  national  park. 

Let  us  act  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Testimony  Presented  by  Representatives  or 
THE  Sierra  Club  on  Legislation  To  Estab- 
lish A  Redwood  National  Park;  Crescent 
City,  Calif.,  June  17, 1966 

STATEBCENT  of  EDGAR  WATBURN,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
THE    SIERRA    CLUB 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Edgar  Way- 
bum.  I  am  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  Its  Direc- 
tor on  matters  relating  to  redwoods.  I  live 
to  San  Francisco.  As  you  may  know,  the 
Sierra     Club     Is    a    national     organization 
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f  oiindad  by  John  If  ulr  in  1892  to  protect  the 
scenic  and  wlldemeM  raaouroea  of  the  United 
States.  During  it*  74  years  it  has  helped  with 
the  establishment  of  macy  of  America's  na- 
tional parks.  Today  It  has  over  40,000  mem- 
bers in  chapters  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  your  action 
scheduling  hearings  on  bills  to  establish  a 
Redwood  National  Park  so  soon  after  their 
Introduction.  We  are  gratified  that  you 
recognize  that  a  special  situation  of  urgency 
exists  In  this  case. 

I  would  like  to  divide  the  time  allotted  to 
the  club  today  for  its  presentation  between 
myself  and  Michael  McCIoekey,  the  club's  con- 
servation director.  I  will  describe  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  area  which  we  propose 
be  made  a  national  park:  and  Mr.  McCloskey 
will  discuss  the  econonUc  impact  of  this 
proposal. 

The  need  for  a  national  park 

The  reasons  for  having  a  Redwood  National 
Park  at  all  indicate  the  kind  of  park  that 
should  be  established.  The  case  for  a  park  is 
rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  National  Park 
System  and  the  expectations  that  the  Amer- 
Icaai  people  have  concerning  It.  Our  National 
Park  System  Is  our  national  gallery  of  the 
great  natural  phenomena  of  our  country. 
The  American  people  rightfully  expect  to 
find  the  beet  representations  of  these 
phenomena  In  the  system.  The  people  kmow 
that  it  is  worthwhile  to  come  thousands  of 
miles  to  see  what  is  in  a  national  park.  They 
want  the  system  to  be  as  complete  its  pos- 
sible. It  is  clear  that  great  natural  phe- 
nomena should  have  the  best  possible  pro- 
tection. The  legal  protection  affoided  by 
state  parks  is  often  uncertain,  at  b<!st.  In 
California  highway  authorities  can  unilater- 
ally decide  to  build  freeways  through  state 
parks,  and  legislatures  can  manipulate 
boundaries  to  acconunodate  commercial  pres- 
sures. The  best  that  nature  has  to  offer 
should  have  the  full  force  of  the  protection 
of  federal  law. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  coastal  red- 
woods (Sequoia  sempervirens)  of  California 
are  among  the  most  impressive  of  nature's 
achievements.  Clearly  they  are  the  kind  of 
phenomena  that  the  National  Park  System 
was  designed  to  display  and  protect.  As  the 
world's  tallest  living  thing,  certainly  the  best 
surviving  representation  of  the  species 
should  be  accorded  the  best  protection  avail- 
able: that  of  a  national  park.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  Redwood  National  Park  will 
flu  a  major  vacant  niche  in  the  National  Park 
System:  a  forest  of  the  world's  tallest  grow- 
ing species.  Since  1911.  public  officials  have 
recognised  that  these  species  belong  In  the 
system.  Three  historic  federal  studies  (in 
1920,  1937,  and  1964)  have  recommended  In- 
clusions. But  Congress  has  never  responded, 
and  today  the  only  redwoods  In  the  system 
are  in  Mulr  Woods  National  Monument.  But 
Mulr  Woods  Monument  Is  obviously  unable 
to  fill  the  vacant  niche.  Although  it  in- 
cludes redwoods,  it  contains  only  48S  acres, 
with  only  13  acres  of  flat  land  and  trees 
which  are  pigmies  compared  with  those  here 
on  the  north  coast.  The  redwood  unit  in 
the  National  Park  Sjrstem  must  be  a  forest 
which,  as  nearly  as  is  still  possible  today, 
shows  the  full  capacity  and  variety  of  the 
species.  For  national  parks  are  living  mu- 
seums. The  detail  of  a  complete  scientific 
display  should  be  present,  as  well  as  the 
spectacular  specimens.  Thus  an  adequate 
Redwood  National  Park  should  contain  not 
only  the  tallest  measiued  trees,  but  also  the 
varied  habitats  characteristic  of  the  species: 
slopes  as  well  as  flats,  mixed  stands  as  well 
as  pure  stands,  stands  of  mixed  age  classes 
as  well  as  even  age  classes,  areas  of  high  ele- 
vation as  well  as  low  elevation,  Inland  areas 
as  weU  as  coastal  areas,  areas  of  light  fog 
and  heavy  fog,  areas  with  associated  flora  of 
dryer  types  and  wetter  types,  areas  at  the 


edge  of  the  range  as  well  ••  at  the  center. 
A  park  with  this  variety  has  the  capacity 
to  adjust  to  the  changing  life  cycles  and  cir- 
ctunstances  of  Individual  trees  and  groves.  It 
will  keep  faith  with  those  who  come  thou- 
sands of  miles:  it  will  be  worth  seeing.  It 
win  keep  faith  also  with  other  nations  of 
the  world  who,  by  treaty,  expect  ua  to  pro- 
tect adequate  examples  of  important  natural 
habitats.  And  it  wlU  be  worth  a  major  na- 
tional investment. 

The  case  for  Redwood  Creek 
Only  in  the  drainage  of  Redwood  Creek  in 
northern  Humboldt  County  can  all  of  the 
essential  characteristics  for  an  adequate  Red- 
wood National  Park  still  be  found.  This 
is  the  area  where  the  National  Geographic 
Society  found  the  world's  first,  second,  third, 
and  sixth  tallest  known  trees.  This  is  the 
area  recommended  as  a  national  park  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  result  of  its  field 
survey  of  1904 — the  most  thorough  and  re- 
cent professional  study  done  of  the  park 
potentials  of  the  redwood  region.  This  is 
the  area  where  there  is  the  largest  concentra- 
tion of  virgin  redwoods  outside  any  existing 
state  park.  This  area  has  the  spectacular 
features  and  the  hiherent  variety  to  consti- 
tute a  truly  worthy  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System. 

Amendment  487  by  Senator  Lzk  Mxtcalf, 
to  S.  3962,  would  bring  this  unit  into  the 
National  Park  System.  This  amendment 
embraces  the  proposal  we  have  advanced  for 
a  Redwood  National  Park  of  90,000  acres  on 
Redwood  Creek,  and  we  support  it  most  en- 
thusiastically. Under  the  terms  of  the 
amendment,  some  33  miles  of  the  valley  of 
Redwood  Creek  would  be  placed  in  the  park, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  coastline  between  the 
mouth  of  Redwood  Creek  and  the  Klamath 
River.  The  13.000  acres  within  the  existing 
Prairie  Creek  Redwoods  State  Park  would  be 
incorporated  within  the  national  park  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  able  to  acquire 
it  from  the  state  of  California.  The  result- 
ing national  park,  oriented  on  a  north-south 
axis,  would  be  about  33  miles  long  and  would 
average  six  miles  in  width.  Acquisition  of 
15  miles  of  scenic  easements  along  Highway 
101  from  south  of  Orlck  to  Patricks  Point 
State  Park  would  also  be  authorized  by  this 
legislation.  This  route  along  attractive  la- 
goons is  the  primary  approach  to  the  park. 
About  43.000  acres  of  the  total  acreage  of 
this  proposed  park  is  still  covered  with  un- 
broken stands  of  forest  of  the  redwood  type. 
In  addition,  there  are  about  38,000  acres 
which  support  other  types  of  cover  or  which 
have  been  partially  logged.  On  about  3.400 
acres  all  of  the  timber  has  been  removed  by 
the  conunerclal  timber  companies  which  own 
the  land.  Although  It  would  be  ideal  to 
have  a  national  park  with  completely  un- 
broken stands  of  virgin  redwood,  this  is  not 
possible  today.  Only  broken  fragments  of 
major  forests  remain  any  longer.  Some  are 
in  state  parks,  and  very  few  exist  outside — 
as  on  Redwood  Creek.  If  a  national  park 
is  to  tiave  size  and  diversity  and  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  holding  unit  for  memorial 
groves,  it  will  have  to  Include  cut-over  lands. 
Though  many  of  these  areas  look  bad  now. 
If  we  can  believe  the  lumber  companies,  they 
can  be  rehabilitated  so  that  some  attractive- 
ness can  be  restored.  Of  course,  for  cen- 
turies to  come  they  will  not  bear  trees  of 
record  dimensions.  But  these  cut-over  lands 
are  the  matrix  for  binding  together  the 
record-breaking  stands  that  have  siun^ved 
into  a  diversified  park.  It  is  important  to 
have  these  Intervening  lands  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  the  adjoining  virgin  stands  against 
erosion  and  windthrow.  Moreover,  eotne  of 
the  restored  areas  may  provide  suitable  sites 
for  campgroxinds  and  other  develcqnnents 
that  should  not  be  placed  under  the  great 
trees. 


The  Redwood  Greek  area,  including  Prairie 
Creek,  contains  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
redwood  flats  and  some  of  the  best  examples 
of  slope  stands.  The  stands  are  distin- 
guished by  differing  growing  conditions,  dif- 
fering stand  compositions,  and  differing  stim- 
uli to  reproduction.  The  best  flats  along 
the  malnstem  of  Redwood  Creek  are  found 
in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  Tall  Tree  Grove. 
Magnificent  even-age  stands  of  slope  red- 
wood, dating  from  about  400  years  ago,  are 
found  along  the  east  slopes  of  lower  Redwood 
Creek.  Other  fine  slope  stands  are  found 
in  the  largely  virgin  drainages  of  Lost  Man 
Creek,  Little  Lost  Man  Creek,  Skunk  Cab- 
bage Creek,  and  Devils  Creek. 

Redwood  Creek  presents  the  vista  of  the 
last  large  valley  where  forests  of  virgin  red- 
wood rise  from  the  river's  edge  to  the  horizon 
line,  with  the  canopy  substantially  unbroken. 
Tragically,  a  major  break  occurs  along  two 
miles  of  river  front  Immediately  across  from 
the  Tall  Tree  Grove.  But  from  there  up- 
stream and  downstream,  with  a  few  minor 
exceptions,  the  forests  flank  the  creek  in 
a  wall  of  massive  timber  in  a  fashion  that 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  In  the  world 
today.  One  has  to  move  along  the  creek  to 
truly  understand  part  a<  what  Redwood 
Creek  has  to  offer.  It  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  slopes  or  from  a  distance. 

In  a  national  park,  of  course  the  are.-i 
would  be  developed  so  that  the  public  could 
appreciate  what  It  has  to  offer.  At  various 
points,  roads  would  come  down  to  the  creek's 
edge  and  trails  wotild  front  the  length  of  the 
creek.  When  the  water  is  high  in  the  spring. 
the  supreme  experience  of  floating  down  the 
river  is  possible.  Along  the  creek  the  public 
would  see  nearly  pure  stands  of  redwood. 
with  mixed  stands  of  redwood  and  douglas 
fir  sweeping  up  the  hillsides.  Stands  of 
mixed  ages  front  the  stream,  with  stands 
tending  more  to  be  of  even  age  classes  mov- 
ing up  the  slopes  in  back.  The  slopes  along 
the  creek  rise  to  elevations  of  2,500  feet 
where  redwoods  can  be  seen  along  the  upper 
elevation  of  their  range.  Along  the  rldge- 
tops  to  the  ecMt,  the  public  will  see  redwood 
in  association  with  broadleaf  plants  such  as 
tanoak,  madrone,  and  California  laurel,  which 
characteristically  are  found  on  drier  sites 
Prom  roods  running  along  this  ridgetop. 
great  meadows  called  "balds"  provide  open- 
ings which  afford  vistas  of  the  valley  below. 
As  these  balds  are  at  the  edge  of  the  fog 
line,  visibility  Is  usually  good.  But  six  miles 
to  the  west,  fog  hangs  along  the  coastline. 
There  t>eneath  the  redwoods  there  Is  a  thick 
understory  of  vine  maple  and  rhododendron, 
with  ferns  and  moss  covering  the  ground. 
In  contrast,  the  associated  flora  here  is  that 
which  seeks  wet  sites. 

A  national  park  along  Redwood  Creek 
would  offer  other  attractions  in  addition  to 
the  redwoods  themselves.  On  the  west  border 
of  Prairie  Creek  State  Park,  the  striking  Gold 
Bluffs  rise  above  the  coastline  for  11  miles. 
A  broad  beach,  where  herds  of  Roosevelt  Elk 
gather,  runs  along  the  base  of  these  bluffs. 
Midway  along  the  beach.  Home  Creek  pene- 
trates the  bluffs  and  has  carved  a  narrow 
canyon  walled  with  ferns,  which  Is  already 
famous  as  the  most  beautiful  area  of  its 
kind.  This  would  be  an  Important  attrac- 
tion in  the  national  park.  Many  are  now 
drawn  to  the  beach  for  surf  Ashing,  which 
could  continue  in  a  national  park.  Fishing 
in  the  Klamath  River  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  proposed  park  is,  of  course,  world  re- 
nowned. Signs  of  archeological  interest 
could  be  developed  near  river  mouths  where 
Indian  artifacts  can  be  found.  Displays  of 
waterfowl  and  marsh  phenomena  on  the 
lagoons  south  of  Redwood  Creek  would  also 
interest  Tlxltors. 

The  Redwood  Creek  area  offers  a  variety  of 
features  of  natural,  scenic,  and  scientific  in- 
terest that  cannot  be  matched  by  any  other 


area  now  propoeed  as  a  i  Redwood  National 
Park.  EUghteen  miles  of  Menlc  highway  now 
exist  for  displaying  the$e  features  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  76  mllee  of  other  display 
roads — some  of  them  pawed.  The  long  di- 
mensions of  this  proposed  park  provide  am- 
ple space  in  which  to  disperse  visitors.  They 
would  not  tend  to  concenKfate  in  a  few  frag- 
ile areas.  The  features  of  Interest  are  widely 
distributed.  Good  sites  for  many  camp- 
grounds exist  too,  as  on  (he  open  flats  along 
the  lower  valley  of  Redwood  Creek,  along  the 
Bald  Hills  Road  and  upstream  in  Redwood 
Creek,  out  of  the  fog  belt. 

It  would  be  possible  |to  provide  further 
recreation  enjoyment  immediately  outside 
the  Redwood  Creek  Park,  on  private  lands, 
with  a  propoeed  loop  foad  beginning  at 
Crick,  heading  southward  on  U.S.  101  to  US. 
299,  along  U.S.  299  to  Blue  Lake  and  then 
Into  Redwood  Valley  along  Redwood  Creek. 
It  could  then  climb  out  of  the  valley  to  Join 
the  Bald  Hills  Road  which  nins  back  to 
Orlck.  This  loop  drive  of  approximately  90 
miles  could  provide  re«r<;atioaal  facilities 
outside  the  park,  such  a<i|  motel  accommoda- 
tions, saddlehorse  conceptions,  restaurants, 
laundry  services,  service  latatlons,  and  other 
tourist  facilities.  This  loC|>  road  could  bring 
prosperity  to  the  surroutading  communities 
such  as  Trinidad,  Orlck,  bind  Blue  Lake. 

Not  only,  though,  can  ithe  Redwood  Creek 
area  stand  the  pressure  of  hxunan  visitation, 
it  can  also  be  protected  from  natural  disas- 
ters such  as  floods  and  troelon,  and  those 


A  comparison 


if  the  suitability  of  the  Redwood  Creek  and  Mill  Creek  areas  as  locations  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 
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not  so  natural  that  man  has  precipitated. 
Our  proposal  would  include  about  ooe-thlrd 
of  the  entire  drainage  basin  of  Redwood 
Creek,  it  would  include  the  largest  part  of 
the  surviving  virgin  redwood  stand  of  sig- 
nificance in  the  basin.  It  would  include  all 
of  12  major  tributary  basins,  including  Prai- 
rie Creek,  May  Creek,  Lost  Man  Creek,  Little 
Lost  Man  Creek.  McArthur  Creek,  Bond 
Creek,  Porty-foiu:  Creek,  Bridge  Creek,  and 
Tom  McDonald  Creek.  The  slope  and  bot- 
tom stands  within  these  tributary  drainages 
would  be  completely  protected  against  the 
effects  of  aggravated  erosion  and  storm  run- 
off caused  by  further  logging.  Only  a  few 
major  fiats  exist  where  bank  erosion  and 
channel  changing  might  be  a  problem.  This 
problem  can  probably  be  handled  through 
the  use  of  local  protective  works.  A  low 
catchment  dam  could  also  be  Installed  up- 
stream from  the  park  to  allow  some  silt  to 
settle  out  of  the  stream.  Moreover,  the 
legislation  Introduced  to  establish  a  park  on 
Redwood  Creek  provides  that  watershed  ease- 
ments can  be  acquired  on  upstream  lands 
to  control  the  character  of  logging  and  other 
land  treatment  practices  "to  Improve  the 
supply,  quality,  and  reliability  of  water  in 
the  park  and  to  protect  the  pcjk  from  flood- 
ing, channel  erosion,  and  gravel  movement" 
(Sec.  2(f)).  Thus,  sufficient  authority  is 
provided  to  protect  the  forests  within  the 
park  without  acquiring  the  entire  watershed 
in  fee  and  without  stopping  all  timber  op- 
erations here. 


Comparison 

On  the  grounds  of  Inherent  characteris- 
tics, variety  and  Interest,  capacity  to  sus- 
tain use.  and  susceptibility  to  protection, 
the  Redwood  Creek  area  is  clearly  superior 
to  any  other  area  proposed  as  a  park.  It  is 
far  superior  to  the  MiU  Creek  area  proposed 
as  a  park  in  S.  2962.  The  Redwood  Creek 
area  has  the  largest  concentrations  of  sur- 
viving redwood  forests,  the  world's  tallest 
trees,  and  the  widest  variety  -at  growing  con- 
ditions for  the  trees.  The  Mill  Creek  area 
has  none  of  these.  The  Redwood  Creek  area 
has  other  recreational  features  of  great  in- 
terest: major  concentrations  of  wildlife, 
meoiy  varied  panoramas,  features  such  as 
Fern  Canyon,  and  a  broad,  wild,  ocean  l>each. 
The  Mill  Creek  area  has  none  of  these. 
Whereas  visitors  would  be  dispersed  widely 
in  the  Redwood  Creek  area,  in  Mill  Creek 
they  would  tend  to  concentrate  in  groves 
along  the  highway  and  along  the  fragile 
lower  vaUey  of  MUl  Creek.  Whereas  one- 
third  of  the  watershed  of  Redwood  Creek 
would  be  acquired  outright  and  the  rest  of 
it  will  be  subject  to  watershed  easements, 
the  groves  along  the  Smith  River  and  its 
confluence  with  Mill  Creek  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  acquisition  of  only  one-tenth 
of  the  watershed  of  the  Smith  River  tinder 
the  terms  of  S.  2962. 

To  facilitate  comparison  of  these  two  areas 
on  a  point-by-polnt  basis,  we  have  prepared 
a  table  which  graphically  demonstrates  the 
preferabUity  of  Redwood  Creek. 


perpetua- 
icreage). 


Amendment  487,  Sierra  Club  plan:  Redw^ood  Creek-Prairie  Creek 
Redwoods  State  Park  area 


90,000  acres  in  Sierra  Club  proposal 

42,000  acres  In  Sierra  Club  proposal 

32,000  acres  in  Sierra  Club  proposal I. 

World's  tallest  trees:  world's  l>est  example  of  re<lwood  slope  types 
(fairly  even-aged  stands  or400-year-oid  redwoods);  World's  largest 
mountuin  covertni  with  redwoods,  near  Brki^e  Creek. 

Slope  types  extend  up  hillsides  to  an  average  elevation  of  2,000  feet, 
with  a  belter  denioiistraiioii  of  tlie  variation  in  redwood  types  as 
elevation  and  distance  inland  increase. 

Lower  Redwood  Creek  Valley  from  Bald  Hills  Road,  unbroken 
panorama  of  last,  large  valley  of  virgin  redwoods:  Northern  Qold 
Blullsfrora  HipliwHy  101;  (Joki  Hluffsbei4ch  from  the  Iwaoh  road; 
Elk  I'rairie  from  Highwuy  101  at  south  edge  of  I'rairie  Creek  Ked- 
woods  State  Piirk. 

18  miles  of  coast  line 

11  miles  of  usable  beach  (Gold  RlufTs  Beach) .__ "'V.. 

22  miles  of  river  frontage  along  Redwood  Creek  on  which  spring  float 
trips  can  be  made  down  a  canyon  enclosed  in  vinan  redwoods. 

18  miles  of  scenic  highway  through  the  park  (at  least  8  more  miles 
south  of  Orick  should  be  protected  by  scenic  easements);  76  miles 
of  additional  disiilay  roads  are  now  available. 

Associated  features  Include  herds  of  Roosevelt  elk  at  Elk  Prairie 
and  at  the  beach.  Fern  Canyon,  waterfalls  over  the  tiold  Blurts, 
nearby  laaoons  with  waterfowl  and  marsh  displays,  sites  with 
Indian  artifacts  at  the  mouths  of  Redwood  Creek  and  the  Klamath 
River,  and  rwjowned  Klamath  River  fishing. 

Over  a  33-mile-long  area  available  lOr  recreational  use;  thus  there 
should  be  no  tendency  to  eonoentrate  impHct  on  fragile  areas. 
Ideal  site  for  park  headquiu-tcxs  exists  near  Orick.  Uood  sites 
tor  new  campgrounds  exist  on  open  flats  along  lower  Redwood 
Creek. 

(') - 

22  miles  of  land  along  the  main  stem  of  Redwood  Creek  is  proposed 
for  acquisition,  embracing  ,'  i  of  the  creek's  drainage  area;  12  named 
tributary  drainages  will  be  entirely  within  the  park  (inchiding 
Prairie  Creek,  May  Creek,  Lost  Man  Creek,  LiUle  Lost  Man 
Creek,  McArthur  Creek,  Bond  Creek,  Forty-four  Creek,  and  Tom 
McDonald  Creek). 

Complete  flood  protection  will  be  provided  to  the  stands  In  the 
tributary  drainages.  Control  of  is  of  the  entire  drainage  will  also 
appredsbly  help  In  controlling  main  stem  flood  problems.  As 
Redwood  Creek  features  mainly  slope  types,  there  are  only  a  few 
major  flats  with  bottom  stands  (about  4)  to  protect.  These  stands 
should  be  protectible  by  agreements  (easements)  to  control  land 
treatment  practiecs  in  the  remainder  of  the  dralnaae  and  by  local 
protective  works. 

Preliminary  professional  report  of  the  National  Park  Service  identi- 
fied this  area  as  the  most  outstanding.  National  Interest  has  cen- 
tered on  It  (both  as  a  result  of  the  report  and  tiis  dlseovery  of  the 
tallest  trees).  Considerable  support  is  developing  lor  a  national 
park  here.  Including  support  from  a  local  cltii^  erouo  (Citizens 
tor  a  Redwood  National  Park). 


S.  2962,  admlnistratk>n  plan:  MiU  Creek Jedediah  Smith 
Redwoods  State  Park  area,  including  Del  NorU  Coast 
Redwoods  State  Park 


43,392  acres  (an  additional  1,000  seres  may  be  donated). 

18.415  acres. 
7,816  acres. 

No  record  disi)lays:  fine  bottom  stands  are  displayed  along 
the  Smith  River  and  lower  Mill  Creek. 

Slope-type  redwoods  here  reach  an  average  eievatioo  of 
1,000  ieet. 

Del  Norte  Coast  Redwoods  State  Pork  coastline. 


14  miles  of  coastline. 

3  miles  of  usable  beach  (Enderts  Beach). 

6  miles  of  river  frontage  along  the  Smith  River. 

16  miles  of  scenic  highway;  30  miles  of  display  road  avail- 
able. 

Smith  River  fishing  and  swimming. 


21-mile-long  area  available  for  recreational  use,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  concentrate  Impact  on  tlie  fraj-'ilc  lower  v;Uley  of 
Mill  Creek.  This  narrow  valley  is  marred  by  the  primi- 
tive road  that  is  already  there. 

('). 

6  miles  of  land  along  the  main  stem  of  the  Smith  River  Is 
propoeed  for  acquisition,  emliracing  Ho  of  the  entire 
drainage  area  of  the  Smith  River;  3  named  tributary 
drainages  ore  entirely  within  the  proposed  park  (Mill 
Creek,  Clarks  Creek,  and  Cedar  Creek). 

As  the  Mill  OeekJededlah  Smith  arcs  features  primarily 
bottom  stands  along  the  Smith  River  (Simpson  Orove 
and  Stout  Orove),  flood  protection  is  a  major  problem. 
Atthoogh  aeoulsition  of  the  entire  Mill  Creek  watershed 
would  provide  protection  of  lower  MIU  Creek,  protection 
would  not  be  provided  against  flooding  by  the  largely 
tmoontrolled  Smith  River. 

Not  recommended  by  the  professional  report  of  the  National 
Park  Service  for  Federal  scqaWtkm.  No  local  sopport 
poup  exists. 


'  Park  proposals  tot  both  ai  i^  tnctade  parts  of  malnstem  streams  and  tributary  drainages. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


September  20,  1966 


September  20,  1V66 


Though  many  of  the  polnta  of  preference 
for  Redwood  Creek  In  thla  table  are  stated 
statlBttcally,  the  caae  for  Redwood  Creek  la 
not  baaed  Just  on  the  etatlatlca  of  slae.  Kren 
If  a  park  were  dwrigned  In  thla  area  which 
U  not  larger  than  that  proposed  at  Mill 
Creek.  It  would  have  characterlstlca  which 
are  still  Inherently  superior  to  those  of  Mill 
Creek.  It  would  have  the  world's  tallest 
trees  and  the  main  valley  of  Redwood  Creek. 
and  the  Oold  Bluffs  beach  and  Prairie  Creek. 
Now,  the  bill  for  Mill  Creek  purports  to 
Include  the  Tall  Tree  grove  on  Redwood 
Creek  as  a  separate  unit  within  the  national 
park.  However,  It  should  be  noted  that  It 
can  be  obtained  only  by  donations.  And 
even  then  what  Is  obtained  cannot  be  bus- 
talned.  The  1000  acre  plot  would  become 
an  Island  surrounded  by  logged-over  eroding 
slopes.  Its  npslope  edges  would  be  exposed 
to  the  hazards  of  moving  soil  and  gravel 
and  wind-throw.  It  Is  an  illusion  to  think 
that  the  administration  blU  protects  the  Tall 
Trees.  And  it  Is  incredible  to  think  that 
these  trees  and  the  valley  where  they  were 
found — the  valley  of  Redwood  Creek — are 
now  essentially  being  Ignored  completely  In 
the  admlniatration  bUl.  It  U  these  trees 
and  thla  area  that  have  revived  national  in- 
terest In  the  whole  idea  of  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park.    Are  we  to  overlook  this? 

Some  say  the  choice  must  go  to  Mill 
Creek  because  acquisition  of  that  arei  raises 
(ewer  local  political  problems.  This  a  com- 
pletely fallacious.  First  of  all.  It  should  be 
quite  clear  that  this  Is  a  national  Issue,  not 
a  local  issue.  Though  local  Interesia  must 
be  considered,  t^e  national  Interest  Is  at 
stake  and  must  be  the  guiding  consldsratlon. 
The  people  of  the  eastern  seaboard  nnd  the 
middle  west  have  as  much  at  stake  as  the 
people  of  California's  North  Coast  counties. 
But  the  issue  of  local  political  feasibility 
should  be  examined  more  closely.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  as  only  one  large  tUn- 
berland  owner  is  involved  at  Mill  Creek, 
whereas  three  such  owners  exist  In  the  case 
of  Redwood  Creek,  that  land  acq'jlsltion 
problems  are  much  less  troublesome  at  Mill 
Creek.  What  this  suggestion  ignores  la  that, 
once  authorization  occurs,  transactions  with 
large  consolidated  landowners  should  not  be 
a  problem  in  either  case.  The  problems  arise 
in  connection  with  a  multiplicity  of  small 
private,  residential  ownerships.  Over  one- 
hundred  such  ownerships  exist  within  the 
administration's  bill  along  the  Smith  River. 
Hardly  any  exist  wittiin  the  area  we  have 
proposed  along  Redwood  Creek.  Moreover, 
prior  to  authorization  such  small  residential 
owners  can  often  provide  much  more  per- 
suasive opposition  to  park  acquisitions  than 
can  large  Industrial  operations.  The  ro-dl- 
rectlon  of  business  Investments  is  a  much 
less  touching  problem  than  the  dislocation 
of  people  living  on  the  land  and  liking  It. 

While  the  purchase  of  tlmberlands  would 
produce  temporary  economic  dlalocatlona. 
these  would  be  absorbed  In  the  much  larger 
economy  of  Humboldt  County,  in  the  case 
of  Redwood  Creek,  than  in  Del  Norte  Cotuity, 
in  the  case  of  Mill  Creek.  Again,  then,  the 
weight  of  feasibility  seems  to  lie  on  the  side 
of  Redwood  Creek. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  feaal- 
bllity  of  proposing  an  area  as  a  national 
park  that  was  thoroughly  studied  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  was  not  their  flrat 
choice,  that  was  not  the  first  choice  of  most 
national  conservation  groups,  and  that  lacka 
almost  any  local  support.  This  sounds  llks 
a  prescription  for  political  disaster  rather 
than  a  description  of  feasibility.  Tet  this  la 
just  what  the  admlniatration  proposes  at 
Mill  Creek. 

Current  threat* 

The  nation  can  have  any  alae  national  park 
on  Redwood  Creek  that  it  thinks  it  can  af- 
ford— and  It  will  have  the  best  that  is  avail- 
able. The  nation  can  afford  the  best.  But 
to  have  anything  at  aU.  a  choloa  must  to 


made  aeon.  The  paTklanda  that  we  have 
proposed  for  acqulaltten  are  being  logged 
while  we  talk.  The  aecond  beat  large  flat  in 
Redwood  Creek  waa  logged  last  aummer.  the 
flat  opposite  the  mouth  of  Bond  Creek.  In 
the  drainage  of  Klam  Creek,  logging  la  now 
nearlng  the  malnstem  of  Redwood  Creek.  At 
the  mouth  of  McArthur  Creek  a  virgin  hlll- 
alde  has  been  stripped  to  provide  a  quarry — 
only  to  find  that  the  rock  is  of  inferior  qual- 
ity. The  virgin  cover  downstream  from  the 
Tall  Tree  Grove  U  now  broken  in  three 
places — and  more  breaks  are  coming.  The 
residual  cover  left  after  aelective  cutting 
across  from  the  Tall  Tree  Orove  is  now  being 
atrtpped  away. 

An  eatimated  1,600  to  a.OOO  acres  are  being 
cut  each  year  in  the  portion  of  Redwood 
Creek  that  we  have  proposed  be  made  a  park. 
At  this  rate.  In  a  few  years  all  of  the  forests 
of  Redwood  Creek  will  be  gone.  The  area 
now  Is  already  becoming  badly  scarred.  In 
another  two  to  three  years,  It  can  become 
Irreparably  scarred.  To  save  the  best  of  It, 
action  within  the  next  year  Is  Imperative. 

The  opportunity  to  have  a  meaningful  Red- 
wood National  Park  is  fleeting.  The  custom- 
ary time  for  deliberation  on  proposals  of  this 
magnitude  is  Just  not  possible  In  this  case. 
Those  who  own  the  land  and  who  are  con- 
verting its  forests  into  planks  and  pulp  are 
dictating  a  new  speed  for  deliberation.  If 
Congress  cannot  match  this  speed,  the  op- 
portunity la  gone — and  gone  for  aU  time. 
For  this  is  the  last  chance;  a  hundred  years 
of  hopes  and  proposals  is  all  at  an  end.  Thla 
la  the  last  fragment  of  great  redwood  forest. 


An  c^portunlty  for  all  time  must  now  be 
grasped  or  be  forgotten  forever. 

STATSMENT  OF   MICHAKL   MC  CLOSKXT.  CONSEa- 
TA'nON    DXIXCTOm.    THK    BXEULA   CLUB 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Michael  Mc- 
Closkey.  I  am  the  Conservation  Director  of 
the  Sierra  Club.  My  statement  complements 
that  of  Dr.  Edgar  Waybum,  who  testified  in 
favor  of  Amendment  No.  487  (to  S.  2962), 
which  is  a  substitute  bill  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  90,000  acre  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  on  Redwood  Creek.  I  will  discuss 
some  of  the  economic  implications  of  this 
proposal. 

Acquisition 

The  land  that  we  propose  be  CMsqulred  as  a 
national  park  is  physically  defined  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  It  Includee  all  of  the 
tributary  drainages  of  Redwood  Creek  down- 
stream from  Panther  Creek,  excluding  areas 
of  local  runoff  around  the  town  of  Orlck;  it 
Includes  most  of  the  coastline  between  the 
mouth  of  Redwood  Creek  and  the  Klamath 
River,  excluding  only  the  first  mile  and  a 
quarter  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  EUamath 
River  (we  would  suggest  that  the  substitute 
bill  be  amended  to  move  the  boundary  three- 
eighths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  present  be- 
ginning point  to  avoid  some  Indian  lands); 
it  includee  the  existing  Prairie  Creek  Red- 
wooda  State  Park;  and  it  includes  a  quarter 
mile  wide  strip  along  most  of  old  highway 
101  north  of  Prairie  Creek  State  Park  to  near 
the  Klamath  River.  The  following  table 
shows  the  types  of  cover  on  this  acreage. 


Table  1. — Types  of  cover  {by  acres) 


Private  land 

Prairie 

Creek 

State  Park 

Total 

Virfiin  timber: 

Slope.- 

33^610 
160 

Flats 

Total 

32,670 

36,070 
3,400 

i.m 

300 
1,400 

l^OOO 
2.420 

42,670 

38.490 
3.400 

Residual  timber:   Young  growth,  woodland,   sod  nonoommerclal 

timberland 

Clear-cut  tiinberland ... 

(Irassland „. 

3  160 

River  bottoms  and  flat  meadows 

UO 
400 

480 

Beach 

1,800 

Total 

77,000 

13,000 

90,000 

Public  records  In  the  office  of  the  assessor 
of  Humboldt  County  indicate  that  this  acre- 
age is  owned  principally  by  three  major 
timber  companies.  Though  there  are  some 
small  miscellaneous  holdings,  very  few,  if 
any,  are  occupied  as  residential  properties. 
For  any  such  properties  that  do  exist,  amend- 
ment No.  487  provides  (section  a(a)  that 
those  that  conform  to  zoning  bylaws,  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
will  not  be  subject  to  condemnation.  Essen- 
tially, though,  land  acquisition  problems  in 
Redwood  Creek  are  confined  to  title  trans- 
fers from  three  principal  landowners.  The 
following  table  shows  the  acreage  held  by 
each  company. 

Tablc  2. — Landowner  ship 

Acres 

Oeorgia-Paclflo  Corp 30,  200 

Areata  Redwood  Co 32,600 

Simpson  Tlmt>er  Co 16, 100 

Lyons a.  800 

MIscellaneoiis   S,  400 

Total  private  holdings 77,000 

Prairie  Creek  8P 18,000 

Grand  total 90,000 

During  the  period  last  XaU  wbUs  the  De- 
partment at  the  Interior  was  studying  a 
variety  of  proposals  for  a  Redwood  NaUonal 
Park,  estimates  were  made  of  the  cost  of 
acquiring  the  land  for  the  national  park 
advocated   by   the   Sierra   Club.    Bittmates 


were  prepared  both  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Resources  Agency  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  estimates  were  very  close.  The 
National  Park  Service  estimated  acquisition 
costs  of  the  private  land  at  9140  million,  and 
the  Resources  Agency  estimated  the  costs  at 
•  142  million.  Our  own  estimates  were  also 
close  to  these. 

Unlike  most  national  parks  involving  pri- 
vate lands,  the  cost  of  acquisition  in  this 
case  may  actually  decrease  rather  than 
appreciate  during  the  interim  between  pro- 
posal and  beginning  acquisition.  As  logging 
continues  to  remove  high  value  virgin  timber 
from  these  lands,  its  value  becomes  less. 
Thus,  by  the  time  acquisition  might  actually 
beg^in,  the  total  cost  might  be  considerably 
less — perhaps  (10  to  820  million  less.  Hence, 
the  eventual  federal  outlay  might  only  be 
8120  million.  Moreover,  the  pattern  of  cut- 
ting between  now  and  the  moment  of  acqui- 
sition may  necessitate  changes  in  the  acqui- 
sition iwttem.  Some  proposed  units  may  no 
longer  have  enough  attractive  timber  to  Jus- 
tify acquisition.  The  authorizing  legislation 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  park 
planners  to  adapt  their  pattern  of  acquisition 
to  changing  circumstances.  In  any  event. 
with  the  deletion  of  some  units  in  the  light 
of  future  developments,  the  final  cost  could 
be  even  leas  yet. 

If  the  total  eventual  cost  were  to  be  about 
8100  million,  this  would  be  only  twice  the 
current  coet  of  the  more  expensive  recreation 
areas,  such  as  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and 
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Point  Reyes.  With  a  declining  opportunity 
to  create  needed  new  park  ^  out  of  the  public 
domain,  expensive  acquisitions  of  privately 
owned  areas  will  becom  i'  more  and  more 
common.  Acquisitions  of  ^he  order  of  mag- 
nitude that  we  propose  xie  will  probably 
occur  in  other  places  in  Iqe  not  too  distant 
future.  i 

Admittedly,  the  Land  i  ^d  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  may  not  be  s  Ufficlent  to  finance 
acquisitions  of  this  magnl  :Ude.  Because  the 
priucipal  of  user  changes  tb  finance  acquisi- 
tion may  be  more  approji»iate  for  high  in- 
tensity recreation  areas  tt|an  it  is  for  nat- 
ural wonders,  perhaps  the  JTederal  portion  of 
this  fund  ought  to  be  ui  4d  then  primarily 
for  national  recreation  are  b|s.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  national  parks  ^re  really  capital 
investments  in  national  treasures,  financing 
for  them  could  properly  cakne  from  the  fed- 
eral treasury.  Thus,  we  ;iilnk  that  general 
revenues  could  be  appropriated  to  purchase 
a  Redwood  National  Park  {that  is  truly  ap- 
propriate for  our  national  park  system. 
Amendment  487  (Sec.  5)  provides  for  $100 
million  of  direct  federal  appropriations  to- 
ward land  acquisition  co:  t)s,  with  appropri- 
ation of  another  $50  million  possible  on  a 
basis  of  matching  state  aild  private  contri- 
butions. I 

Impact  on  local  iaxation 

If  the  same  ratios  of  ti  li  revenue  to  land 
value  are  applied  to  the)  Redwood  Creek 
area  that  the  National  ^ark  Service  has 
applied  to  the  Mill  Creek  area,  an  estimate 
can  be  derived  of  the  tax  1 9ven)ie  that  would 
be  foregone  by  local  taxing  districts  as  a 
result  of  removal  of  land  Irom  the  tax  rolls 
for  a  national  park  in  Rec  irood  Creek.  This 
amount  would  appear  to  t)e  about  $619,000 
per  year.  Some  decline  :a  this  amount  of 
revenue,  though,  should  o  :fcur  even  If  a  park 
Is  not  created,  as  the  continuing  removal  of 
old-growth  timber  will  ledye  more  and  more 
low  value  bare  land  to  w  taxed  at  only  a 
nominal  rate  for  at  least  40  years  (under  the 
rules  of  CaliforiUa's  laws  on  timber  taxa- 
tion) .  If  a  park  is  establisiijed,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  value  of  surfoundlng  property 
soon  appreciates  as  a  site  for  tourist  service 
facilities  and  svunmer  honies.  This  apprecia- 
tion often  more  than  co-apensates  for  the 
Initial  loss  of  tax  revenue  d  from  land  taken 
for  park  purposes. 

However,  as  this  compensating  apprecia- 
tion may  take  a  few  yearsl^o  occur,  we  think 
It  Is  entirely  equitable  fdi*  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  translitonal  financial  aid 
to  local  taxing  dlstrlcts.|  Section  5  of  S. 
2962  provides  such  aid  fo»  a  five  year  period 
at  the  rate  of  three-flfthd  of  one  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  acquired, 
as  determined  at  the  date  of  acquisition. 
This  formula,  which  is  already  in  use  as  an 
alternate  formula  with  refcpect  to  national 
wildlife  refuges,  actually  will  pay  local  gov- 
ernmental bodies  a  bit  nj()re  than  they  are 
losing.  In  the  case  of  Radwood  Creek,  they 
win  get  $840,000  per  year!  ,whlch  is  $221,000 
more  than  the  taxes  lost..  If  this  amount 
seems  excessive,  a  rate  ojf  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  value  of 
would  result  In  paymentj 
losses  ($700,000  per  yea 
higher  amount  may  be 
services  may  have  to  ir 
transitional  period.  In  bl^. 
pletely  endorse  the  prlr 
adjustment  payments,  and 
be  continued  imtil  such 
appraised  values  do  in  pdttit  of  fact  exceed 
original  total  appraised  Mlues.  We  would, 
thus,  suggest  that  Ameniinent  No.  487  be 
amended  to  Include  a  provision  similar  to 
Section  6  of  S.  2962.  1 

Impact  on  empUj/ment 
There   is   no  doubt   that   termination   of 
logging  on  the  land  acquired  for  park  pur- 
poses would  displace  aoma  local  employment 
In  the  woods'  products  industry.    All  of  the 


le  land  acquired 
closer  to  actual 
However,  the 
4stified  as  county 
rease  during  the 
event,  we  com- 
iple  of  economic 
I  tee  iirge  that  they 
)me  as  remaining 


holdings  of  one  con4>any.  Areata  Redwood 
Company,  would  be  acquired  under  the  terms 
of  Amendment  No.  487.  Though  this  com- 
pany would  be  paid  fair  market  value  for  its 
lands,  its  employees  would  have  to  look  else- 
where for  employment.  It  employs  300  peo- 
ple. The  two  other  major  companies  affected 
would  retain  most  of  their  local  timberland: 
Georgia-Pacific  74%  of  its  holdings  and 
Simpson  92%  of  its  holdings.  Thus,  these 
two  companies  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
operate  for  quite  some  time.  Both  have  been 
active  in  expanding  their  holdings.  One 
would  expect  that  they  could  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  their  holdings  In  Redwood 
Creek  to  purchase  other  scattered  holdings  In 
the  county  that  are  not  now  under  Intensive 
management  for  timber  pxirposes.  Moreover, 
if  these  two  companies  are  actually  liquidat- 
ing their  saw-timber  holdings  in  the  county, 
as  some  suggest,  federal  acquisition  of  these 
lands  will  merely  hasten  the  closing  of  their 
lumber  mills  by  a  few  years.  If  their  inter- 
est is  primarily  In  pulp,  the  economies  of  that 
business  are  allowing  chips  to  be  shipped 
increasingly  greater  distances. 

One  would  expect,  then,  that  the  only  ap- 
preciable effect  on  employment  of  a  park  in 
Redwood  Creek  would  be  the  displacement  of 
the  303  employees  of  Areata  Redwood  Com- 
pany. Prom  other  studies,  it  Is  reasonable 
to  use  a  secondary  employment  multiplier  of 
1.3  to  estimate  the  total  employment  impact. 
Applying  this  ratio  would  suggest  that  a  total 
of  394  persons  would  be  displaced  as  a  result 
of  Redwood  Creek  park  acquisitions.  This 
number  would  amount  to  less  than  1  %  of  the 
work  force  of  Humboldt  County.  This  num- 
ber is  well  within  the  normal  fiuctuatlng  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  county. 

Many  reliable  studies  have  shown  that  na- 
tional parks  stimulate  increased  tourist  in- 
come. They  tend  to  attract  more  visitors 
than  do  state  parks,  particularly  out-of-state 
visitors;  these  visitors  tend  to  spend  more  per 
day  than  do  state  park  visitors;  and  they 
tend  to  stay  longer.  For  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  national  park  in  the 
Mill  Creek  area,  the  National  Park  System 
Service  has  estimated  visitation  of  1.2  mil- 
lion visitor-days  by  the  fifth  year  after  estab- 
lishment and  2.5  million  visitor-days  by  the 
fifteenth  year.  With  this  level  of  visitation, 
the  Arthur  D.  Little  Company  has  estimated 
that  a  growing  new  tourist  industry  will  sup- 
port a  sufficient  employment  to  offset  losses 
in  the  woods'  products  Industry  by  the 
seventh  year  after  establishment.  If  the 
same  level  of  visitation  were  assumed  for  a 
park  in  Redwood  Creek  and  the  same  level 
of  stimulated  employment  in  the  tourist  in- 
dustry is  assumed,  the  employment  displaced 
as  a  result  of  a  park  In  Redwood  Creek  should 
be  offset  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  years 
after  establishment.  If  visitation  to  the 
park  on  Redwood  Creek  exceeds  estimates  for 
the  Mill  Creek  park,  which  Is  only  half  the 
size,  the  time  of  offsetting  employment  might 
even  come  sooner. 

It  is  sad  that  any  proposal  for  a  park 
must  cause  human  discomfort.  But  dis- 
locations seem  to  be  a  concomitant  of  our 
crowded  Industrial  age.  Families  in  the  west 
are  reported,  on  the  average,  to  move  every 
four  years.  We  accept  the  dislocations  that 
new  reservoirs  and  freeways  cause,  and  the 
opening  and  closing  of  defense  plants  based 
on  shifting  technology.  Parks  are  no  less 
Important  in  this  day  to  the  general  welfare 
than  these  other  public  works  and  programs. 
The  costs  of  parks  are  real,  but  so  are  the 
benefits.  To  get  the  benefits,  we  must  pay 
the  costs.  The  costs,  however,  will  pass,  but 
the  benefits  of  parks  will  keep  on  coming, 
generation  after  generation. 

In  summation,  the  values  of  a  national 
park  on  Redwood  Creek  are  worth  their  coet. 
and  the  costs  may  not  prove  to  be  what  they 
now  seem.  Through  economic  adjustment 
payments,  local  taxing  districts  should  ac- 
tually benefit  from  a  park  from  the  outset. 


And  the  period  of  transition  to  a  favorable 
employment  balance  as  a  result  of  a  park 
should  be  relatively  short. 

TKS-nMONT  ON  Amekdment  No.  487  TO  S.  2962 
Offered  bt  De.  Edgas  Watbtjrn  foe  the 
Sierra  Club  to  the  Sobcommtttee  on 
Parks  and  RECREA-noN  or  the  Coumittee 
on  Interior  and  lNSOt,AR  Affairs  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C,  August  17, 
1966  _^ 

PART   I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Edgar  Waybum,  n  San 
Francisco  physician.  I  am  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Sierra  Club  and  am  in  charge  of 
the  club's  program  on  redwoods.  I  appreci- 
ate the  opjMjrtunity  today  to  appear  again 
before  you.  In  the  two  months  since  your 
committee  held  field  hearings  in  Crescent 
City  there  have  arisen  certain  points  which, 
I  think,  need  clarification.  In  addition,  we 
have  completed  further  important  research, 
and  my  colleague,  Michael  McCloskey,  would 
Uke  to  summarize  the  results  briefly. 

At  the  field  hearings  we  presented  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  proposal  that  we 
have  made  for  a  Redwood  National  Park  on 
Redwood  Creek.  You  have  that  in  the  record 
and  it  needs  no  reiteration,  but  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  two  key  points  about  our  rec- 
ommendation of  this  area.  First,  it  Is  the 
product  of  exhaustive  study  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  areas  under  consideration.  The 
Redwood  Creek  area  is  that  reconunended 
by  the  National  Park  Service  field  study  team 
after  one  and  one  half  years  of  continuous 
study  of  the  entire  redwood  region.  We,  too, 
have  personally  studied  the  areas  under  con- 
sideration in  detail  on  the  ground.  Our  in- 
formation does  not  come  second  hand,  nor  is 
it  the  result  of  a  qvilek  or  partial  look.  We 
have  walked,  paddled,  driven  or  flown  over 
every  part  of  these  areas. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize is  the  fact  that  the  Redwood  Creek 
proposal  is  the  only  one  which  has  at- 
tracted widespread  public  approval.  This 
area  was  supported  by  thousands  of  people 
in  their  letters  to  the  National  Park  Service 
during  the  period  for  public  comment  in  late 
1964,  and  it  drew  overwhelming  backing  at 
the  Crescent  City  hearings  from  those  who 
wanted  a  Park.  This  Is  the  area  that  has 
substantial  local  supp>ort  and  also  is  endorsed 
by  most  conservation  groups  and  editorial 
writers  across  the  entire  country.  The  Mill 
Creek  area  is  supported  mainly  by  one  group 
of  limited  membership  and  by  certain  public 
officials  who  have  embraced  it  as  a  necessary 
compromise. 

How  necessary  is  this  compromise?  We 
have  been  compromising  on  the  preservation 
of  primeval  redwoods  for  some  115  years,  and 
we  do  not  yet  have  a  national  park.  And 
even  as  we  are  talking  here,  the  poesibility 
of  an  adequate  park  continues  to  be  com- 
promised. Our  research  indicates  that  the 
volume  of  old  growth  redwood  within  the 
proposed  park  will  be  17  per  cent  less  In  2 
years  (the  earliest  possible  date  that  land 
could  be  acquired  for  a  park)  than  it  Is  now, 
if  the  present  rate  of  cutting  continues.  To 
consider  further  compromise  is  to  court  dis- 
aster. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Sierra  Club's 
Redwood  Creek  proposal  is  "too  closely";  that 
it  "would  consolidate  opposition  and  provide 
tbe  means  of  raising  substantial  amounts  of 
money  to  oppose  the  proposal  by  propaganda, 
by  lobbying,  and  by  recourse  to  the  courts." 
It  has  been  said  that  the  opposition  of  in- 
dustry "would  be  Joined  by  moet  local  super- 
visors and  other  local  officials  and,  of  course, 
businessmen  In  fear  of  tbe  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  the  state  would  oppose  It." 
It  has  been  said  that  our  plan  is  too  am- 
bitious.   But  are  these  charges  valid? 

The  facts  say  "no".  Certainly  the  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  the  biggest  and  the  best 
poesible  Bed  wood  Park — an   optimum   park 
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tag  themaelves  and  their  children.  We  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  willing  to  In- 
vest In  such  a  park,  and  the  only  real  re- 
maining choice  for  an  optimum  park  Is  on 
Redwood  Creek.  We  think  the  park  should 
embrace  BO.OOO  acre*  aa  outlined  In  Senator 
Mktcai^b  piopiwl  If  we  do  not  have  the 
money  for  a  park  thla  size,  we  still  believe 
we  should  put  our  funda  to  the  biggest  park 
possible  on  Redwood  Creek.  Dollar  for  dol- 
lar, the  value*  are  Infinitely  greater  there. 
The  money  spent  will  buy  virgin  forests,  and 
not  summer  homes.  The  money  will  pur- 
chase trees  and  land,  not  the  newest  and 
most  efftdent  lumber  mill  In  the  redwood 
region. 

liCt  ua  be  rcaUsUe  and  dispense  once  and 
for  aU  with  the  llltialon  that  the  Issue  her* 
Is  money.  It  la  not.  The  Issue  Is  site.  It 
1*  Mwrtmming  xo  ua  that  ofllclals  of  the  Interior 
Department  who  first  selected  the  Bedwood 
Creek  are*  now  suggest  that  only  the  Mill 
Creek  area  can  be  tailored  to  fit  a  figure  of 
$M-mUlloa.  In  1904  and  1965  the  NaUonal 
Park  Service  Itself  presented  sU  different 
alternate  plans  showing  how  parks  of  differ- 
ent slB*  and  price  could  be  designed  In  the 
Redwood  Creek  area.  Plans  1,  3,  and  3  and 
A.  B.  and  C  all  had  varied  designs  for  Red- 
wood Creek. 

Now  consider  the  allegation  that  our  Red- 
wood Creek  proposal  alone  would  consoli- 
date local  oppoelUon.  Let's  be  honest:  there 
will  be  local  opposition  to  the  crtjatlon  of 
any  national  park  In  any  region  where  a 
single  Industry  has  vested  and  coatrolllng 
Interests.  This  is  well  lUustrated  In  the 
present  case  by  the  well-financed  campaign 
which  has  been  under  way  since  the  first 
park  proposals  were  offered — a  campaign 
directed  against  both  the  Mill  Creek  proposal 
and  the  Redwood  Creek  proposal.  No  one 
should  have  any  Illusions  about  the  fact  that 
the  lumber  industry  will  continue  to  oppos* 
any  proposals  for  a  national  park  which  go 
beyond  erlstlng  state  park  boundaries. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  Indus- 
try has  been  joined  by  almost  unanimous 
opinion  In  the  local  community  In  Its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mill  Creek  park  proposal. 
Cbambera  of  eommerce.  dty  and  county 
oaclals  and  private  citizens  all  voiced  their 
opposltloB  to  MUl  Creek  In  the  Crescent  City 
bearings.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
strong  local  support  for  Redwood  Creek  evl- 
denced  by  many  local  citizens.  In  fact,.there 
Is  enough  local  support  for  a  Redwood  Creek 
Park  to  warrant  formation  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  push  for  this  park.  (I  refer,  oC 
course,  to  Citizens  for  a  Redwood  Park.) 

And  finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  the 
state's  position.  The  Governor  has  endorsed 
th*  administration  plan.  But  we  have  well- 
founded  reason  to  believe  that  the  Governor 
would  be  eqtially  ready  to  endorse  the  In- 
Testment  of  the  same  amount  of  money  In 
the  Redwood  Creek  area.  If  the  administra- 
tion should  propose  that  Instead. 

The  apoason  of  the  Mill  Creek  proposal  do 
not  deny  that  the  Redwood  Creek  area  has 
attractions.  Nor  do  we  deny  that  the  Mill 
Greek  area  once  had  values  that  deserved 
national  park  status.  In  the  1930°s.  when 
the  National  Park  Service  first  studied  the 
area,  a  fine  national  park  might  have  been 
established.  Most  of  the  area  was  then 
virgin.  But  today  most  of  the  area,  beyond 
the  state  park  boundary,  has  been  logged. 
The  little  virgin  timber  that  remains  just 
south  of  the  state  park  boundary  Is  even 
now — as  Senator  Kuchxl  has  pointed  out  so 
eloquently,  being  felled.  The  company  that 
owns  It  has  refused  to  stop  logging.  As  th* 
corridor  of  virgin  tlnkber  connected  to  Jede- 
dlah  Smith  R*dwood  StaU  Park  la  being 
severed,  the  residual  National  Park  values  In 
Mill  Creek  ar*  disappearing.  In  effect,  th* 
lumber  company  there  may  well  resolve  th* 
dl^Hite  aa  to  where  th*  national  p*rk 
should  b*. 

Bacaus*  at  this  grim  raaUty,  w*  hope  this 
committee  will  addreos  Itself  to  the  mar* 


promising  task  of  shaping  an  acceptable  pro- 
posal for  a  park  In  Bedwood  Creek.  Al- 
though liquidation  of  the  primeval  redwoods 
Is  proceeding  there  just  as  fast  as  It  Is  In 
Mill  Creek,  enough  virgin  timber  remains  to 
give  Congress  a  reasonable  opi>ortunlty  to 
act.  The  ImpHsrtance  of  the  area  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  recently  announced  dis- 
covery of  the  world's  tallest  specimens  of 
five  different  species  of  trees — a  redwood  of 
385  feet,  a  douglas  fir  of  385  feet,  a  grand  fir 
of  250  feet,  a  western  hemlock  of  317  feet 
and  a  red  alder  of  126  feet.  Verification  of 
this  announcement  will  establish  the  para- 
mount significance  of  this  area  beyond  any 
doubt.  We  think  It  is  clear  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  this  area  preserved  as  a 
park.  We  beUeve  that  the  Congress  will  keep 
faith  with  them. 

TkSTiMOMT  CM  AMKNDicnrr  No.  487  to  S. 
2063  OrFsazD  bt  MirHAW,  McCloskxt  ros 
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U.S.  Senati:.  Washimston,  D.C,  Aucosi  17, 
1966 

PA*I   XX 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Michael  Me- 
Closkey.  I  am  the  Conservation  Director  of 
the  Sierra  Club.  At  the  field  hearings  In 
California  In  mid-June,  I  presented  a  state- 
noent  to  your  conunlttee  outlining  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  proposal  the  Sierra 
Club  has  made  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 
on  Redwood  Creek  In  northern  Humboldt 
County.  That  statement  drew  in  large  meas- 
ure on  preliminary  studies  done  for  us  by 
a  professional  consulting  forester.  Mr.  Gor- 
don Robinson.  Since  the  time  of  that  hear- 
ing. Mr.  Robinson  has  completed  his  studies. 
I  would  like  to  summarize  his  findings  for 
you  here  today  and  request  that  his  report, 
which  contains  some  revised  as  well  as  new 
figures,  be  published  as  an  appendix  to  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Robinson's  study  finds  that  the  90.000 
acre  national  park  which  we  propose  "will 
have  little  adverse  effect  on  the  forest  indus- 
tries of  Humboldt  County."  He  bases  this 
finding  on  two  facts:  (1)  that  the  three  tim- 
ber firms  affected  are  liquidating  their  saw- 
timber  supplies  In  the  next  decade  or  so  In 
any  case;  and  (3)  that  the  two  new  pulp 
mUIs  In  the  county  will  have  to  look  far 
beyond  the  county's  borders  for  their  jjer- 
manent  chip  supplies.    These  facts  Indicate 


that  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  Umlng 
In  any  event  before  the  county  loees  the  em- 
ployment In  sawtlmber  that  these  firms  pro- 
vide. And  they  Indicate  that  the  loss  of  the 
park  lands  as  potential  chip  producers  will 
not  significantly  affect  the  outlook  for  sup- 
plying raw  material  for  the  two  pulp  mills. 
His  study  shows  specifically  that  only  ons 
firm  would  have  to  cease  operations  Inunedi- 
ately.  Areata  Redwood  Company.  Georgin- 
Padflc  would  have  enough  old-growth  timber 
to  continue  operations  for  6  more  years  at  its 
current  level  of  production.  Thus,  Instead 
of  liquidating  In  13  years.  It  would  liquidate 
7  years  sooner.  The  Simpson  Timber  Com- 
pany would  be  affected  only  slightly.  Pro- 
posed park  acquisitions  of  its  lands  would 
shorten  the  lifespan  of  Its  old-growth  saw- 
tlmber operations  by  perhaps  only  1  year,  re- 
ducing the  liquidation  time  from  12  years  to 
II  years.  The  study  also  shows  that  these 
firms  do  not  have  enough  young-growth  tim- 
ber In  sufficiently  advanced  age  classes  to 
sustain  their  operations  when  they  have  ex- 
hatisted  their  old-growth.  Thus,  In  20  years 
all  three  firms  will  no  longer  be  operating 
sawmills  even  if  a  park  Is  not  established. 
Establishment  of  a  park  will  merely  hasten 
the  Inevitable,  but  it  will  also  leave  the  coun- 
ty with  a  substantial  asset  that  vrlll  continue 
to  return  annual  dividends  In  the  form  of 
Increased  tourism.  If  a  park  Is  not  estab- 
lished now,  this  asset  will  be  destroyed;  and 
In  20  years,  the  cotinty  will  still  find  Itself 
vrtthout  theee  mills  to  support  Its  economy. 
In  economic  terms  alone,  it  makes  good  sense 
to  move  now  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park  on  Redwood  Creek. 

PaOPOSED  RxowooD  Natiqnai.  Pasjc — H.R. 
11723,  Cobxlan — Impact  or  tuk  SicaaA 
Club's  Pboposai.  roa  a  Rxdwooo  National 
Park  on  thc  Forxst  iNsnsraxxs  or  Hum- 
boldt CouMTT — San  FeanciJco,  Calif., 
August  5,  1966 

(By  Gordon  P.  Robinson,  consulting 
forester) 
The  Sierra  Club  has  asked  me  to  prepare 
a  statement  of  basic  statistics  concerning  the 
proposed  Redwood  National  Park  on  Red- 
wood  Creek  (H.R.  11723 — Cohtlan).  to  help 
draw  Into  late  focus  the  Impact  such  a  park 
would  have  on  Humboldt  County's  forest  in- 
dustries. 

The  general  character  of  thc  proposed  fed- 
eral acquisition,  as  of  March  1,  1966,  is 
shown  In  the  following  table: 


Tablet 


Private  laad 

Pnirto  Cmk 
SUte  Park 

Total  acTMi 

Virgin  Umber: 

Flope ..  . 

3Z510 

lao 

tSu :.;::::::::;::::;::::::::;:::::;:: 
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i.sn 

laooo 
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42.S70 

Residual  timber,  young  growth,  woodland,  and  nooooinmerdal  tlmiMr- 

38.400 

Char-cnt  dmbarluid „    .    ..           „     „    „    „ 

3.400 
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3.m 

Beacti II1I111"1II""I™™"II 
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«00 

l.SOO 
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77,000 
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M.0OO 

'  E!<tiniated  from  l-indi  scale  toiiosrepMc  mafis. 

Tablx  2.— Total  old  growth  timber  in  Humboldt  County  aa  of  Mar.  1,  1966 
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Table  3. — Private  oil 


Firm 


Georgia-Pacific 

Areata  Redwood.. 
Bimpson  Timber '. 

Total 


1  This  firm  also  has 
here.     Life  of   their 
County. 


e « tensive  holdings  In  Del  Norte  County  and  a  mill  at  Korbel  not  considered 
D^X  Norte  County  operations  is  presumably  similar  to  that  in  Humboldt 


Table  4. — Old  growl  i 


Firm 


Areata  Redwood  Co.. 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 
Bimpson  Timlier  Co.. 


Total. 


purpo  ses 


About  half  the  land 
gin  timber.  Moet  of 
firms  In  table  5. 

For  practical 
affects  the  forest  prodi^ats 
boldt  County  only  as 
ownerships  in  the  area . 
ume  of  old  growth  tin  ber 
firms,  and  life  of  theli 
shown  In  table  2 

These  timber  volun^is 
determining  the  assei 
properties    and   the 
from  Humboldt  County 
Ing  the  estimated  ass  !i 
lands  to  determine   t 
dividing    the    result 
value  pel-  M.  ft.  BJil.* 

By  Inspection  of  thc 
that  bare  land  Is 
acre.    The  assessed  vi 
$2.00  per  M  ft.  B.M 
Douglas  fir.    This  figi|ite 
fairly  narrow  range  of 
from  use  of  current 
proprlate  discount  fac 
Assetsor's  Handbook.^ 

The  annual  cut  of 
taken  from  published 

Estimated  life  of 
determined  by  dividing 
annual  cut. 

Not  all  of  this  tlmt^^ 
posed  park  however, 
tributlon  of  this  tlmb^ 
the  park  or  outside  of 
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growth  timber  in  Humboldt  County  affected  by  proposed  park  aa  of 
Mar.  1,  1966 


Inside  park 


Acres      Volume     Percent 


30,200 
22,500 
16,100 


68,800 


1,460,000 

1.060.000 

120,000 


2.640,000 


Outside  paA 


Acres       Volume     Percent 


09,700 

400 

140,300 


240^400 


030,000 

20,000 

980,000 


1,930,000 


42 


Total 


Acres 


129,900 
22,900 
1S6,400 


309,200 


Volume 


2,390,000 
1,080.000 
1,100,000 


4.870,000 


timber  in  Humboldt  County  belonging  to  firms  affected  by  proposed 
park  cts  of  Mar.  1,  1968 


Inside  park  (M  ft.  B.M.  net 

long  log  scale,  Humboldt 

rule) 


Volume 


960,000 

1,160,000 

72,000 


2,192,000 


Percent 


98 

55 

8 


fiS 


Outside  park  (M  ft.  B.M.  net 

long  log  scale,  Htimboldt 

rule) 


Volume 


20,000 
930,000 
870:001 


1,820^000 


Percent 


2 
45 
92 


45 


Total 
volume 


980,000 

2,099,000 

942,000 


4,021.000 


to  be  acqtilred  Is  vlr- 
'  his  belongs  to  three 


Table  5. — Land  to  be  acquired  by  ownership 
and  type  as  of  Mar.  1,  1966 


the  proposed  park 
Industries  of  Hum- 
affects  the  three  main 
Estimated  total  vol- 
belonglng  to  these 
old  growth  logging  Is 

were  estimated  by 
value  of  each  firm's 
responding  acreages 
tax  records,  subtract- 
ised  value  of  cutover 
e  timber  value,  and 
r   estimated   assessed 


Virgin 
timber 

Cutover 

and  other 

land 

Total 
acres  ■ 

Georela- Pacific  Corp... 

Areata  Redwood  Co 

Simpson  Timber  Co 

Lyons 

16,030 

15,310 

1,330 

100 

220 

14, 170 
7,190 

14,770 
2,700 
5,180 

30,200 

22,500 

16,100 

2,800 

5,400 

Miscellaneous  • 

Total  private  land 

Prairie  Creek  State 
Park 

32,990 

44,010 

77,000 
13,000 

Grand  total 

90,000 

Itax  rolls  It  Is  evident 

at  about  95.00  per 

e  of  timber  Is  about 

both  Redwood  and 

falls  midway  In  a 

possibility  determined 

prices  and  ap- 

ijors  presented  In  the 


'a  1^1 
lar 


ese  same  firms  was 
^aterlal.' 

growth  logging  was 
estimated  volume  by 


Is  within  the  pro- 
"^ble  3  shows  the  dis- 
ss to  location  within 


>  Estimated  from  1-inch  scale  topographic  maps. 

>  Includes  some  liumboldt  County  property. 

The  three  firms  have  been  continuing  to 
log  while  proposed  legislation  is  being  de- 
bated. Probably  the  earliest  date  by  which 
a  bill  could  be  passed  and  logging  stopped 
Is  March  1,  1968,  two  years  beyond  the  date 
of  the  above  figures.  Asstimlng  the  three 
firms  continue  to  log  their  lands  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  proposal 
at  the  same  rate  they  logged  within  the 
area  1965-66,  their  old  growth  resources  will 
then  be  about  as  shown  In  table  4. 

So  far  as  old  growth  timber  Is  concerned 
If  the  Redwood  National  Park  Is  not  estab- 
lished In  Redwood  Creek,  timber  volumes, 
rate  of  cut  and  life  of  old  growth  lumbering 
of  the  three  affected  firms  will  be  about  as 
shown  In  Table  6 : 

Tabus  6. — Total  old-growth  timber  of  affected 
firms  in  Humboldt  County  as  of  Mar.  1, 
1968.  assuming  the  park  is  not  established 


*  The  Humboldt  Co  Unty  Assessor  has  an 
excellent  inventory  cf  old  growth  timber 
from  a  recent  survey  >y  nationally  known 
consulting  foresters. 

"  The  Appraisal  of  Timber  Property  Issued 
by  The  California  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion, Sacramento. 

*  Forest  Industries,  V.  93,  No.  6,  May  1960 
and  V.  93,  No.  I,  Jan.  L^e. 


Net 

Esti- 

volume 

Annual 

mated 

Finn 

(Horn- 

cut 

life  or  old 

boldt  scale 

growth 
logging 

long  logs) 

Mfl.  B.U. 

Mfl.  B.M. 

Yean 

Areata  Redwood  Co. 

1.000,000 

£0,000 

20 

GeorgiorPactflc  Corp.. 

2;  090, 000 

165,000 

13 

Simpson  Timber  Co.. 

940,000 

77,000 

12 

But  If  the  park  Is  established,  their  old 
growth  volumes  and  life  expectancy  will  be 
about  as  In  Table  7 : 

Table  7. — Total  old  growth  timber  of  affected 
firms  in  Humboldt  County  as  of  Mar.  1, 
1968,  assuming  the  park  is  established  and 
logging  therein  stops  as  of  that  date 


Firm 

Net 

volume 

(Hum-  " 

boldt  scale 

long  logs) 

Annual 
cut 

Esti- 
mated 
life  of  old 
growth 
logging 

Areata  Redwood  Co. 

Mfl.  B.M. 

Mft.  B.M. 

(') 
165,000 
77,000 

Yemii 

I') 

t', 

11 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp.. 
Simpson  Thnber  Co.. 

930,000 
870,000 

iNU. 

In  short  the  life  expectancy  of  old  growth 
logging  by  the  affected  firms  In  Humboldt 
County  with  and  without  the  park  vrtll  be 
approximately  as  shown  In  table  8 : 

Table  8. — Old  growth  life  expectancy  of  af- 
fected firms  as  of  Mar.  1,  1968 


Firm 

Without 
the  park 

With 
the  park 

Drop 

Areata  Redwood  Co 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp 

Simpson  Tunber  Co 

Yean 

20 
13 
12 

Yean 
0 
6 
11 

i'ean 
20 

7 
1 

So  ftir  we  have  been  discussing  only  old 
growth  timber  belonging  to  the  three  firms 
affected  by  the  proposed  park  In  Redwood 
Creek.  It  Is  also  Important  to  understand 
the  stattis  of  the  forest  products  Industries 
In  Htunboldt  County  as  a  whole.  For  con- 
venience this  virlll  be  considered  under  two 
headings:  the  outlook  for  continued  old 
growth  lumbering,  and  prospects  for  a  sec- 
ond-grovrth  economy  based  on  Humboldt 
county's  resources. 

Old  growth  lumbering 

The  Pacific  Southwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  Is  making  a  study  of 
Humboldt  county's  timber  resources  at  the 
present  time.  However,  their  report  will  not 
be  released  for  a  year  or  two.  The  best  pres- 
ently available  source  of  information  appears 
to  be  a  report  by  John  G.  Miles.  Consulting 
Forester,  dated  March  10,  1966.* 

According  to  Miles  thc  major  companies 
in  Himiboldt  County  own  75  %  -of  the  private 
mature  and  residual  timber  In  the  county, 
and  they  have  a  combined  mill  capacity  of 
421  million  ft.  B.M.  per  year,  or  36  percent  of 
the  whole.  He  also  states  that  the  major 
companies  cut  more  than  required  for  their 
ovim  mills  and  sell  the  excess  to  minor  pro- 
ducers. He  estimates  that  the  minor  com- 
panies have  a  life  of  4V^  years  on  the  average 
at  their  present  rate  of  production,  starting 
with  1966.  The  Implication  Is  that  64%  of 
the  capacity  existing  at  the  start  of  1966  will 
be  shut  down  for  want  of  timber  by  the  end 
of  1970  although  their  life  may  be  prolonged 
somewhat  by  purchase  of  public  timber. 
This  is  independent  of  any  consideration  of 
the  proposed  park. 

Miles  does  not  Identify  the  major  firms. 
However  the  Humboldt  County  Assessor  re- 
leases an  annual  statement  of  timber  de- 
pletions of  the  Big  Six  companies.  These 
comprise:  Areata  Redwood  Company,  Geor- 
gia-Pacific    Corporation.     Simpson     Timber 


'Miles  Report  of  Humboldt  Timber  pub- 
lished by  the  Humboldt  Beacon,  Etireka, 
March  10.  1966. 
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Oonapaay.  The  Pacific  lAuabar  Oompwiy.  U.S. 
Ftyvood  CorporkUon.  W«y«rbaeuav  Co. 

Of  these,  It  Ls  estimated  tlukt  UJ9.  Plywood 
CorporaUon  bas  timber  reaouroe*  In  Hum- 
boldt County  to  Ust  only  about  five  yean  at 
the  present  rate  of  production,  and  Weyer- 
haeuser cleaned  up  their  timber  and  sold 
out  last  year. 

The  only  major  concern  not  already  con- 
sidered therefore  Is  The  Pacific  Lumber  Ca 
A  reliable  observer  Informs  us  that  this  firm 
haa  sufficient  timber  resources  to  almost 
sustain  Itself  permanently  at  their  presrat 
rate  of  production.  That  Is  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  120  MM  ft.  BM.  per  year,  according 
to  trade  Journals.* 

The  only  other  old  growth  timber  ayallable 
to  Humboldt  County  Industry  Is  the  aUow- 
able  cut  from  national  forest  and  other 
public  forest.  ICllea*  estimates  that  203 
an  ft.  BJi.  of  tb«  allowable  cut  from  these 
sources  will  go  to  Humboldt  county  mills. 
(The  flgiire  Is  stated  In  Humboldt  long  log 
scale  to  conform  with  the  other  figures 
quoted  above.) 

Five  years  hence,  the  old  growth  Industry 
in  Humboldt  county  should  be  about  as  fol- 
low* In  table  9: 

Tabus  9. — Anticipated  old  growth  timber  pro- 
duction, Humboldt  County  1970 


Firm 

Without 
the  park 

With  tlie 
park 

Mft.  B.M. 

50,000 
185,000 

n,ooo 

130,000 
303,  OOP 

M  It.  B.M. 

IMS,  000 

77.000 

The  PutiAc  lumber  Co 

Nttlooftl  forest  and  other 
DubUc  forest    -_  

120,  UOO 
203,000 

Tola) 

61V  000 

565,000 

In  fifteen  years  the  situation  will  be  very 
different.    See  Table  10: 

ThMM   10. — ilnfietpafed   old    ^roiot^t    timber 
production.  Humboldt  Comntjf  19$0 


Titm 


Areata  Redwood  Co 

Oeorsia-Paeine  Corp 

Simftian  Ttanber  Co 

The  Pacific  LuBiber  Co 

Natlooal  forest  and  other  pub- 
lie  forest 


Tout. 


Without 
the  park 


.U/U  B.M. 
50,000 


120,000 
203,000 


373^000 


With 
the  park 


Mft.  B.M. 


130,000 
208,010 


321,000 


The  second  growth  eeonomf 

The  emerging  second-growth  forest  In- 
dustry In  Hmnboldt  County  ao  far  consists 
principally  of  a  rash  of  stud  mills  and  two 
pulp  mills.  The  stud  mills  require  a  mini- 
mum Investment  and  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  make  green  2  x  4'b  out  of  young 
sawlog  sized  timber.  They  may  be  regarded 
as  transient.  In  contrast  the  pulp  mills  r»- 
qiilre  heavy  Inveetment  In  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  MO.000,000  each.  Our  concern  with 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park  on  Industry  therefore  mainly  concerns 
the  Utter. 


*Direetary  of  the  Foreat  Product*  Indus- 
try pubUahed  annually  by  Millar  Freeman 
Publications,  PortlaiMi.  On.  Ftsoraa  above 
tram  ISM  edition. 


First  let  us  consider  what  raw  material  Is 
available.  From  a  sxirvey  conducted  In  1902, 
Miles  estimates  that  the  preaent  total  vol- 
ume of  young  growth  Is  somewhere  between 
4,840  MM  ft.  B.M.  and  7.713  BCM  ft.  BJI., 
about  one  third  of  which  Is  below  sawlog 
alae.  However,  Miles  makes  no  mention  at 
tbe  fact  that  stud  mills  have  been  (4>eratlng 


on  merchantable  slaed  young  growth  be- 
tween 1962,  the  date  of  the  survey,  and 
1966,  the  date  at  hU  estimate. 

We  have  no  Information  as  to  distribu- 
tion of  tbls  timber  among  the  many  owner- 
ships. Table  11  is  developed  by  prorating 
his  estimates  according  to  acreage. 


Table   11. —  Young-grovOi  timber  on  private  commercial  tirnberland— Humboldt  County, 

1966 


rirm  or  clixss  oT  ownership 

Acres 
(thooasnds) 

Percent 

• 

Young  grow^th  (million  feet 

board  meastire  oet  Scribner 

scale) 

Minlmuin 

Maximum 

22 

118 
163 
13* 

aas 

473 
94 

1.7 

0.1 

1Z8 

ia7 

22.0 

3&6 

7.3 

82 
440 
610 
S18 
1.062 
1,775 
353 

131 

Ueoriila-Paciflc  Corp — 

t'iMip'^n  Tiinbor  Co               .             ..........-._....—* 

70:J 
970 

1  lip  I'uciflo  Lumber  Co                       -  ...........-...>- 

8J5 

1. 702 

Ilai>chef=  aiui  ftirms                                       .-....,. ...... 

Z820 

5»a 

Total                                 .. 

1.294 

loao 

1840 

7.713 

Bequirements  of  the  new  industries 

Each  of  the  two  pulp  mills,  Crown-Simp- 
son and  Oeorgla-Pacific,  one  operating  and 
the  other  under  construction,  has  an  esti- 
mated capacity  of  180.000  tons  per  year.  At 
40%  efficiency.*  their  annual  requirement  Is 
estimated  to  be  460,000  tons  of  wood  chips, 
each. 

Experience  shows  that  1000  board  feet  log 
scale  will  produce  1000  board  feet  of  lumber 
and  1000  lbs.  of  chips;  or  2,300  square  feet 
of  plywood  and  1,000  lbs.  of  chips;  ac  4,600 
lbs.  of  chips. 

Raw  material  to  supply  these  mills  will 
come  principally  from  some  combination  of 
mill  residues  and  young  growth  cut  specifi- 
cally for  the  purpose.  Woods  residues  are 
considered  the  least  practicable  source  of 
wood  fibre  at  this  time.  Estimates  of  the 
source  of  material  may  therefore  be  made  by 
applying  the  above  conversion  factors  to  pro- 
duction figures  in  tables  6,  7,  9  and  10,  and 
young  growth  in  table  11. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  mills  can 
supply  themselves  with  chips  from  their  own 


Table  12. — CTiips  available  from  pulp  oper- 
ators' own  lands  and  manufactures  {as- 
suming table  11  is  approximately  correct) 


Tons  per  year 


mil  residue: 

Humboldt  Coanty 

Korbel  min  (using  Dei  Nerta 

County  timber) 

Young  growth:  (ao-year  Ikjuldib' 
tlon  or  aostained  yield  at  5  per- 
omt): 

Humboldt  County  lands 

Del  Norte  County  lands 

Total 

Share  of  re<]Qirements  (percent).. 


While  the  proposed  park  would  take  36% 
of  Georgia-Pacific's  land  tmd  10%  of  Simp- 
son's Humboldt  county  holdings,  this  would 
have  little  aSect  on  the  above  estimate  be- 
cause the  lands  to  be  acquired  are  mostly 
either  virgin  timber,  or  too  recently  logged 
to  provide  much  merchantable  young  growth 
even  as  pulp  logs  for  the  next  20  years.  See 
table  &. 

It  Is  even  questionable  whether  the  whole 
of  Humboldt  County  can  supply  these  pulp 
mills.  It  all  depends  on  how  much  of  the 
sawlog  sized  young  growth  goes  to  chips. 
A  high  estimate  assurrms  75%,  and  a  low  es- 
timate »%.  Both  estimates  Include  mlU 
residues  from  all  Humboldt  County  manti- 
facturlng  of  lumber  and  plywood,  from  both 
old  growth  and  young  growth. 


Tari.i  13. — Chips  available  from  all  timber 

in  Humboldt  County 

(Tons  pet  year] 

Low 
estimate 

nigh 

estimate 

1966 

I.04aOOO 
758,000 
638,000 

1,220,000 

1S70    

83x.(Xli) 

IMOL - 

818,  UOO 

*100  lbs.  of  dry  chips  contains  40  lbs.  of 
llgnlm  and  60  lbs.  o<  c^uloae.  Typically  a 
sulphate  mill  recovers  about  40  lbs.  ot  ttbm 
per  hundred  lbs.  of  chips. 


Requirements  for  the  two  mills  is  esti- 
mated to  be  900.000  tons  per  year. 

In  all  probability,  these  mlUs  can  not  be 
operated  at  capacity  without  importing  chips 
from  Del  Norte  and  western  Trinity  counties, 
and  possibly  by  sea  from  more  distant  places, 
at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  any 
event,  the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park 
in  Redwood  Creek  will  have  little  effect  on 
the  future  of  the  developing  second  growth 
timber  economy  of  Humboldt  County. 
Conclusion 

The  proposed  Redwood  National  Park  (HR 
11723-COHZLAN)  will  terminate  the  opera- 
tions of  one  firm  which  has  only  about  20 
years  to  go.  Also  It  will  shorten  the  life  of 
the  old  growth  lumbering  of  two  other  firms 
by  a  few  years.  However,  Humboldt  county 
Is  faced  with  Inevitable  reduction  of  old 
growth  lumbering  in  the  immediate  future 
In  any  event.  The  two  firms  whose  opera- 
wlU  be  moderately  affected  are  Ju£t 
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getting  started  In  the  pjdlp  business,  but 
they  will  not  be  serlousljy  affected  by  the 
park  proposal  becaxise  the  park  won't  take 
much  of  their  young  growth  and  they  can 
not  supply  themselves  with  chips  from  their 
own  lands  anyway.  They  could  Just  barely 
supply  their  mills  if  they  obtain  the  entire 
production  of  Humboldt  county's  private 
commercial  forest  land,  and  will  most  likely 
depend  heavily  on  imports.  The  park  there- 
fore will  have  little  adverse  effect  on  the 
forest  industries  of  Humboldt  county. 


[FVom  Cry  Calif  omi 
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RXOWOOD 

(By  William  B^onson) 

In  October,  1965,  Representative  Jomr 
(Johelak  Introduced  legislation  in  the  House 
to  authorize  the  purchase  of  77,000  acres  of 
tlmberlands  In  Humboldt'  County,  north  of 
Eureka,  which  would  be  Joined  vrtth  13,000- 
acre  Prairie  Creek  State  Pjirk  to  form  a  long 
awaited  Redwood  Natlonail  Park.  On  these 
splendid  lands,  lying  largely  in  the  Redwood 
Creek  watershed,  stand  the  last,  best  rem- 
nants of  Callfomials  "inexlitustible"  redwood 
forest.  I 

Of  the  90,000  acres  proposed,  33.000  acres 
of  privately  owned  virgin  redwoods  would  be 
returned  to  public  owner^ip  to  be  kept  for 
the  centuries.  Of  these  33.000  acres  of  old 
growth,  15,400  are  owned  by  Areata  Redwood 
Company,  ie.OOO  by  Georgii-Paclflc  Corpora- 
tion, 1,330  by  Simjjson  Tlrober  Company  and 
the  balance  by  minor  landholders.  The  re- 
maining privately  owned  acreage  Is  largely 
cutover  land  needed  to  pro^^ct  the  watershed. 

Responding  to  the  propoeal,  the  redwood 
logging  Industry,  led  by  Ifihese  three  com- 
panies, has  fought  back  v^th  every  weapon, 
fair  and  foul,  it  could  lay  iU  hand  on.  Their 
spokesmen  have  railed  incessantly  about  the 
awful  damage  the  parks  would  wreak  on  the 
local  economy.  They  chanjt  on  and  on  about 
tnstalned  yield  logging  and  tree  farming,  and 
how  the  parks  would  destroy  the  Industry. 
They  talk  about  the  rights  bf  private  property 
and  Invoke  the  Constitutidn  and  even  God 
Almighty.  ]j 

But  beneath  all  the  sho4ttlng  lies  one  basic 
question:  who  gets  the  old  giants?  Does  the 
American  public,  which  foUlshly  allowed  it- 
self to  be  defrauded  of  tteee  Incomparable 
lands  before  the  turn  of  itie  century,  or  do 
three  large  corporations  which  stand  to  make 
many  more  millions  of  dollars  in  the  long 
run  If  they  keep  the  landk?  Make  no  mis- 
take: the  standing  old  gro^h  timber  la  pure 
gold. 

The  purpose  of  this  essqy  Is  not  to  attack 
free  enterprise  or  to  condemn  large  profits: 
It  is  simply  to  clear  away  I  the  smoke  screen 
that  has  been  thrown  up  in  panic  by  the 
threatened  companies.  Thblr  front  organiza- 
tions—the California  Red*ood  Association 
(annual  budget,  $600,000)  and  the  Redwood 
Park  and  Recreation  Comtntttee,  which  was 
formed  solely  to  fight  park  pltms  (annual 
budget,  $50,000)— are  attempting  to  block 
creation  of  a  park  of  sufflclietit  size  and  qual- 
ity to  meet  National  Park  Service  standards 
for  a  single  reason :  money,  plain  old  money. 
In  the  form  of  dividends  anid  capital  accumu- 
lation. 

Their  basic  argument,  to  tfl  with  many  var- 
iations, is  that  the  local  leconomy  and  the 
North  Coast  forest  products  industry  will  be 
badly  damaged  or  deetrovtd.  In  a  widely 
published  adverOsement,  We  Redwood  Park 
»nd  Recreation  Commlttea  states: 

"If  these  irresponsible  redwood  park  plans 
were  to  be  adopted,  the  economy  of  the 
torthern  half  of  our  Conftessional  District 
would  be  irreparably  damaged.  The  growth 
<«  the  forest  producU  miustry  would  be 
?ok«l  off-  Every  buslneee  in  the  Redwood 
««gion  would  suffer.    Thousands  more  acres 
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would  ccwoe  oS  our  Congressional  District's 
tax  roUs.  Drastic  unemployment  and  higher 
taxes  would  be  the  result." 

It  is  a  normal  reaction  to  fear  change,  to 
fear  the  unknown,  and  I  suppose  such  state- 
ments can  be  laid  to  these  fears.  But  no 
study  yet  conducted  supports  the  industry's 
contentions  with  the  exception  of  one:  a 
qualified  report  by'  economist  H.  Dewayne 
Kreager  done  on  commission  for  the  indus- 
try's Redwood  Park  and  Recreation  Commit- 
tee. Every  other  reliable  study  shows  the 
park  will  greatly  add  to  the  local  economy 
and  that  logging  at  today's  rate  will  end  in 
a  handful  of  years  as  the  last  of  the  old  trees 
go,  park  or  no  park. 

Gordon  Robinson,  who  spent  27  years  with 
Southern  Pacific  developing  their  forest  man- 
agement program  and  is  now  forest  consul- 
tant to  the  Sierra  Club,  projects  old  growth 
timber  production  in  Humboldt  County  for 
1970  as  follows-  615  million  board  feet  If  the 
park  la  not  established  and  565  million  board 
feet  with  a  park.  In  1980,  his  figures  are  373 
million  and  323  million  board  feet  respec- 
tively. The  effect  of  a  park  on  second  growth 
operations  will  be  negligible. 

Richard  Q.  Siegel.  In  his  1965  economic 
study  for  the  Bank  of  America  on  the  forest 
products  Industoy  in  Humboldt.  Del  Norte 
and  Mendocino  Counties,  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  employment  would  be  off  25 
percent  In  1975,  without  a  park.  .  .  .  "Em- 
ployment in  the  Indxistry  will  approximate 
around  13.000  people  compared  to  the  17,116 
in  1960.  The  industry,  in  this  event,  will 
offer  a  good  employment  foundation,  but  it 
will  not  be  a  stimulator  of  growth.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  North  Coast  may  have  to  look  to 
other  sources  for  expansion  if  that  is  what 
they  want." 

It  is  true  that  if  the  park  were  created. 
Areata  Redwood  Company  would  be  put  out 
of  the  lumber  business,  but  the  owners  would 
be  fully  compensated  for  their  property  at 
the  fair  market  price.  Georgia-Pacific  and 
Simpson  Timber,  however,  operate  a  total  of 
286,000  acres  in  Humboldt  County.  Only 
46,000  acres  of  the  latter's  would  be  acquired 
and  of  these,  only  17,330  acres  are  virgin 
stands.  Their  operations  would  continue. 
The  total  Inventory  of  conifer  forest  lands 
in  Humboldt  County,  preponderately  red- 
wood. Is  well  over  a  million  acres.  As  David 
Brower,  director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  said : 

"If  the  90  percent  of  the  redwood  land 
they  have  already  logged  won't  stistain  the 
Industry,  it  won't  help  them  as  much  as  it 
hurts  all  of  us  to  let  them  log  the  National 
Park  fraction  of  the  last  10  percent." 

Even  the  study  of  local  forester  John  G. 
Miles,  which  was  published  in  the  anti-park 
Humboldt  Beacon  on  March  10, 1966,  conflm^ 
the  bleak  outlook  for  lumbering: 

"In  short,  maintenance  of  the  present  level 
of  cutting  for  20  years,  principally  through 
liquidation  of  second-growth,  would  seri- 
ously reduce  the  sustained  yield  capacity  of 
the  major  timber  owners.  A  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  total  log  usage,  from  the  level  of 
1280UM  (mlUlon  board-feet)  per  year  in 
1966  to  900MM  per  year  In  1976,  with  a  fur- 
ther reduction  to  750MM  per  year  by  1986, 
would  permit  continuous  operations  at  the 
latter  level  until  1995  and  beyond." 

Clearly,  the  Humboldt  County  logging  In- 
dustry will  be  greatly  cut  back  in  the  next 
decade  or  two  whether  a  park  Is  established 
or  not.  And  once  the  trees  are  gone,  there 
will  be  no  posBlbllity  of  a  park. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Humboldt  County 
can  have  its  trees  and  eat  them  too.  A  na- 
tional park  will  provide  an  eccmomic  base 
greater  than  the  present  logging  industry 
provides  and  far  grsater  than  the  projected 
logging  base  10  to  StO  years  hence. 

We  will  create  the  national  parte  in  Hum- 
boldt County,  if  it  is  to  be.  for  the  natiasi 


and  the  generations,  but  no  group  In  the 
country  will  gain  more  than  the  people  of 
Humboldt  County  itself. 

But  the  violent  opposition  to  the  park  re- 
mains. The  gentlemen  who  manage  the 
three  big  companies  would,  I  am  certain, 
like  to  see  the  local  economy  flourish  and 
are  sincere  when  they  talk  of  sustained  yield 
as  a  desirable  goal  of  the  North  Coast  tim- 
ber Industry.  In  fact,  as  in  most  companies, 
the  managers  undoubtedly  have  personal  af- 
fection for  many  of  their  employees  and 
draw  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  they 
furnish  Jobs  and  security  for  others.  But 
the  single  driving  motivation  of  these  com- 
panies, like  all  businesses,  is  financial  suc- 
cess, first,  last,  and  forever.  If  It  can  be 
done  advantageously  by  selective  cutting  on 
a  sustained  yield  basis,  all  to  the  good.  But 
if  the  economics  Indicate  "cut  and  get  out," 
that  is  what  will  be  done. 

If  the  people  of  Humboldt  County  believe 
that  their  welfare  Is  Identical  with  the  own- 
ers of  Areata  Redwood  Company,  Georgia- 
Pacific  and  Simp>son  Timber,  then  let  them 
consider  the  following:  Georgia-Pacific 
showed  net  sales  of  $576  milUon  in  1965, 
only  a  fraction  erf  which  was  produced  In 
Humboldt  County.  Georgia-Pacific  is  a 
worldwide  organization  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  shareholders,  moet  of  whom  prob- 
ably never  heard  of  Htimboldt  County. 
Simpson  Timber  Company  Is  tightly  held  by 
a  Seattle-based  firm  with  extensive  holdings 
in  the  Northwest.  The  wages  of  both  com- 
panies may  be  spent  locally,  but  virtually 
all  of  the  profits  leave  the  county. 

But  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
values  and  interests  at  stake,  the  case  of 
Areata  Redwood  Company  (ARCO)  is  moet 
Instructive.  The  company  was  formed  solely 
to  cut  and  mill  old  growth  redwoods.  Where- 
as Georgia-Pacific  Is  an  international  lum- 
bering and  manufacturing  organization,  and 
Simpson  Timber  Company's  operations  are 
scattered  all  over  the  map,  ARCO  consists 
of  one  holding,  moat  of  it  in  old  growth  red- 
wood. With  the  exception  of  the  Interest  it 
draws  on  Its  large  cash  reserves,  all  of  its 
profits  are  directly  accountable  to  its  red- 
wood lumbering  activities.  And  in  these 
profit  figures  can  be  found  an  explanation 
for  the  industry's  frantic  antl-redwood-park 
campaign. 

ARCO  was  founded  in  1939  with  a  capital 
Investment  of  $50,000  to  which  $24,250  was 
added  in  1940.  In  1958.  ARCO  Issued  116,690 
shares  to  the  Hill-Davis  Company,  Ltd.,  a 
Michigan  partnership  association  which  was 
at  the  time  ARCOs  sole  stockholder.  Thus 
were  ARCO's  mill  operation  and  the  HIU- 
Davls  tlmberlands  merged.  As  of  March, 
1966,  the  company  owned  22.000  acres,  of 
which  approximately  4,600  were  logged  over, 
15,400  were  virgin  forest  and  the  balance 
was  in  natural  meadows  and  upland  grass. 

As  can  be  seen  In  the  table  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page,  the  company's  financial  per- 
formance in  recent  years  has  been  nothing 
short  of  spectacular.  (All  of  the  figures  I 
quote  here,  other  than  my  own  estimates, 
have  been  taken  frcMn  ARCO's  annual  reports, 
1963  through  1966,  and  the  public  records  In 
the  Hxmiboldt  County  tax  assessor's  office  in 
B\ireka  and  the  California  State  Division  of 
Corporations'  offices  In  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento.) 

The  sales  and  net  income  figures  show  a 
trend  of  tremendous  growth — the  1965  earn- 
ings were  2.6  times  that  of  three  years  prior. 
The  ratio  of  net  income  to  sales  has  been  ris- 
ing and  it's  extremely  high  by  any  standard. 
None  of  the  500  liixgeet  industrials  in  the 
U.S.  show  as  high  a  return  on  sales  as  ARCO's 
29  percent.  There  are  very  few  over  16  per- 
cent, the  highest  being  18  percent,  and  the 
median  for  the  paper  and  wood  products  in- 
dustry was  six  percent  in  IMS. 
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Over  and  above  tbe  remarkable  Increase  In 
net  assets  wltneased  in  tbe  past,  at  today's 
rate  tbe  stockbolders  realize  every  six  years 
a  return,  In  tbe  form  of  cash  dividends,  equal 
to  their  original  invested  capital  of  (3  million. 

It  should  be  noted  that  tbe  capital  gains 
tax,  which  was  designed  to  encourage  Invest- 
ment of  risk  capital.  Is  one  of  tbe  reasons 


ARCO's  profits  are  as  high  as  they  are.  The 
corporate  tax  rate  on  earnings  of  more  than 
$25,000  is  48  percent,  but  because  ARCO  is 
allowed  to  pay  tbe  25  p>ercent  capital  gains 
rate  on  the  difference  between  the  original 
cost  of  the  standing  timber  and  current  Um- 
ber market  value,  their  taxes  range  between 
30  to  35  percent. 


AraUa  Redwood  Co. 

selected  financial  data 

1966 

1964 

1963 

1962 

8oI«s 

f^et  incomo                  -      -—_,-...._-—-- 

$8,933.3«2 

$2,639,472 

29.5 

89 

$22.60 

$583,450 

$5.00 

$8,112,345 
,2.234^726 

75 

$19.  20 

$495,932 

$4.25 

r,  390, 068 

$1,903,133 

26.8 

64 

$16.30 

$495,932 

$126 

$5,871,885 
$1,034,536 

18.6 

Net  income  as  percentage  of  original  invested  capital 

Net  income  per  share    .  . 

35 
$8.90 

Dividends             .    

$408,415 

$3.50 

Howard  A.  Llbbey  has  been  president  of 
ARCO  from  the  beginning.  He  is  the  only 
director  of  the  company  who  lives  In  Hum- 
boldt Cotinty.  The  other  directors  live  In 
Washington,  Nevada,  Michigan,  and  Pasa- 
dena. San  Marino  and  Atherton,  California. 
C.  Davis  Weyerhaeuser  of  Tacoma  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  and  is  reputed 
to  b«  the  largest  single  stockholder  in  the 
company.  Weyerhaeuser  Is  a  director  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  and  several  of  the 
other  large  companies  which  make  up  the 
Weyerhaeuser  timber  complex.  In  the  mon- 
umental history  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  family. 
Timber  and  Men  by  Ralph  Hldy,  Frank  Hill 
and  Allan  Nevlns  published  In  1963,  C.  Davis 
Weyerhaeuser  Is  quoted  at  length  only  once, 
and  this  was  on  the  subject  of  sustained 
yield,  a  principle  to  which  ARCO  gives  great 
Up  service  today.  In  1935,  he  .  .  .  warned 
that  sustained  yield  must  not  be  thought  a 
panacea  for  timber  management  problems. 
He  believed  It  had  "become  a  fetish,  almost 
worshipped  for  its  own  sake,"  and  that  It  was 
practicable  only  when  favoring  circumstances 
could  be  established.  "Too  much,"  he  as- 
serted, "cannot  be  sacrificed  today  In  the 
way  of  cvulalled  Income,  purely  for  the  sake 
of  assuring  a  complete  continuity  of  opera- 
tions." 

The  company  has  made  tbe  claim  that  it 
has  enough  old  growth  timber  to  sustain  its 
operations  for  43  years.  According  to  Gordon 
Robinson,  the  Inventory  of  ARCO's  standing 
timber  described  on  the  Hiimboldt  County 
tax  assessor's  rolls  indicates  that  If  ARCO 
cuts  50  million  board  feet  per  year,  the  supply 
will  last  approximately  21  years.  In  1966, 
the  actual  cut  was  57.5  board  feet  and  at 
that  rate,  the  supply  will  last  19  years.  If 
ARCO's  cut  Is  Increased  five  percent  p>er  year 
(which  was  the  Increase  between  1964  and 
1966),  then  all  the  old  growth  will  be  down 
In  15  years. 

There  are  several  ways  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween ARCO's  claim  and  the  public  record 
might  be  accounted  for. 

First,  ARCO  may  have  plans  to  reduce  Its 
^nniifti  "harvest"  by  half  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
own  prediction.  But  since  the  annual  cut 
has  increased  In  the  last  four  years,  this 
seems  unlikely.  There  Is  every  Indication 
that  the  annual  cut  will  be  increased  rather 
than  held  at  a  static  rate. 

A  second  poasibllity  is  that  the  true  extent 
of  ARCO's  and  other  lumber  companies'  tim- 
ber holding*  are  not  accurately  expressed  in 
the  tax  assessor's  books. 

The  third  posaibUlty  is  that  the  company 
dreamed  up  the  43-year  figure  for  public  re- 
lations purposes,  and  this,  I  suspect,  is  the 
reason. 

But  it  makes  no  difference  whether  ARCO 
cuts  all  of  its  trees  In  16,  19.  or  21  years,  for 
the  new  growth  of  which  ARCO  boasts  will 
sustain  no  logging  of  any  consequence  until 
at  least  60  or  60  more  years  have  passed. 

In  1964,  Areata  National  Company,  a 
i^olly-owned  subaldlary  formed  by  ARCO. 


engaged  Robert  O.  Dehlendorf  n,  who  had 
recently  sold  a  prosperous  electronics  com- 
pany which  he  had  developed,  to  search 
around  the  country  for  Investment  oppor- 
tunities. In  November,  1966,  on  his  findings. 
Areata  National  purchased  outright  with 
ARCO's  money  the  J.  W.  Clement  Company, 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  printing  firms,  for 
something  in  excess  of  913  million.  The 
company,  operating  through  several  subsidi- 
aries, including  Pacific  Press  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Phillips  &  Van  Orden  of  San  Francisco, 
prints  Readers  Digest  and  most  West  Coast 
editions  of  major  national  magazines. 

It's  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Clement 
Company,  whose  earnings  are  not  Included 
In  Arcata's  earnings  reports,  showed  a  net 
profit  of  more  than  9950.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  approximately 
9300,000  m  the  first  six  months  of  the  1965-66 
fiscal  year. 

As  the  millions  pour  into  ARCO's  treasury, 
it  Is  likely  that  further  "diversification"  will 
be  \indertaken.  In  the  four-year  period  be- 
tween 1962  and  1965,  the  company  sold  more 
timber  and  tlmberlands  than  it  purchased. 
It  is  odd  that  such  an  ardent  believer  in  the 
sustained  yield  principle  as  ARCO  should 
not  invest  Its  surplus  funds  in  cutover  lands 
which  could  be  re-seeded  and  re-forested  for 
future  timber  supplies. 

The  question  of  how  much  a  park  will  cost 
has  been  tackled  by  several  Interested  par- 
ties— the  National  Park  Service,  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Save-the-Redwoods  League,  the 
redwood  Industry,  and  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, among  others.  Tbe  difficulty  in  negotia- 
tions of  this  sort  is  finding  a  basis  for  estab- 
lishing a  fair  market  price.  In  this  regard, 
a  moet  useful  figure  was  established  at  noon, 
March  16,  1966,  at  the  Hilton  Inn  at  tbe  San 
Francisco  Alri>ort.  The  following  note  ap- 
pears In  the  official  minutes  of  the  Areata 
Redwood  Company's  board  of  directors  meet- 
ing: 

"Resolved,  That,  on  the  basis  of  all  facts 
known  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  including 
Appraisal  of  the  Areata  Redwood  Company 
Common  Stock,  dated  January  14,  1966,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  by 
Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette,  Inc.,  the  Board 
of  Directors  does  hereby  determine  that  on 
this  date  the  fair  market  value  of  the  com- 
mon shares  (910  par  value)  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  not  more  than  9360  per  share." 

It  was  further  resolved  that  4,000  of  these 
new  shares  would  be  offered  to  Dehlendorf 
over  the  next  five  years  at  the  $360  price.  If 
we  multiply  the  116,690  shares  outstanding 
by  this  fair  market  price,  which  m\ist  be  con- 
sidered the  company's  true  evaluation  of  its 
assets,  the  total  Is  approximately  942  million. 
Of  this,  the  J.  W.  Clement  Company,  which 
would  not  have  to  be  acquired  for  park  pur- 
poses, accounts  for  913  million,  which  would 
mean  Arcata's  timber  and  tlmberlands, 
plant  and  machinery.  Inventory,  and  other 
assets  and  good  will  are  worth  about  939 
million.    Since  more  than  94  million  of  that 


Is  working  capital,  the  net  outlay  for  park 
pxirchase  would  be  about  926  million. 

Assuming,  as  we  must,  that  ARCO's  self- 
evaluation  is  correct  and  by  applying  that 
evaluation  as  a  rule  of  thumb  to  the  other 
17,600  acres  of  old  growth  and  the  additional 
cutover  lands  proposed  in  the  Cohelan  plan, 
we  find  that  the  total  acquisition  cost  ma; 
be  something  In  the  neighborhood  of  965  to 
970  mllUon.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
Redwood  Creek-Prairie  Creek  park  might  be 
established  for  considerably  less  than  the 
$150  million  previously  estimated. 

When  Areata  and  HlU-Davls  merged  In 
1958.  capital  and  paid-in  surplus  amounted 
to  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  93  mil- 
lion. If  the  company  were  purchased  today 
at  a  price  of  930  million,  this  would  mean  a 
ten-time  gain  on  the  stock  Itself,  plus  the 
dividends  which  have  been  paid  out  at  a 
generous  scale  over  the  years.  Furthermore, 
the  stockholders  would  still  own  tbe  J.  W. 
Clement  Company,  which,  with  Its  current 
multi-million  dollars  plant  expansion  pro- 
gram, alms  at  becoming  second  only  to  R.  R. 
Donnelley  &  Sons  of  Chicago  In  the  contract 
printing  business.  Not  a  bad  return  by  any 
standard. 

But  what  If  the  lands  are  not  purchased 
for  the  park?  Assuming  that  the  company 
will  continue  to  cut  at  Its  1965  rate  and  that 
lU  profits  will  remain  sUble.  ARCO  will,  in 
the  next  20  years  (Including  1966),  realize 
profits  of  952  million.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  any  increase  in  price  for  red- 
wood products  which  may  be  anticipated 
as  the  supply  of  old  growth  diminishes.  The 
upturn  in  redwood  prices  over  the  last  few 
years  Indicates  such  a  trend. 

When  the  last  tree  is  down,  the  company 
will  stlU  own  the  cutover  land  which  wlU 
be  worth,  at  today's  prices,  at  least  9100  an 
acre  (2,200,000).  What  they  will  be  worth 
15  to  20  years  from  now  Is  anyone's  guess. 

And  so  the  picture  emerges.  ARCO's  own 
appraisal  of  Its  worth  Indicates  a  fair  market 
price  of  about  30  million  today,  and  if  the 
park  Is  authorized,  they'll  have  a  hard  time 
proving  it's  worth  more.  But  If  the  park  is 
not  created,  the  company  will  conservatively 
earn  950  million,  probably  within  the  next  15 
to  20  years;  and  they  will  still  own  the  land. 
Either  way,  they'll  still  have  J.  W.  Clen^ent 
Company,  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  gold 
mine  in  Its  own  right. 

One  would  think  the  shareholders  could 
be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  whether  tbe 
park  is  created  or  not  they  will  have  made  a 
fortune. 

So  Congress  deliberates.  As  each  day 
passes,  more  of  the  old  giants  fall,  and  the 
fundamental  question  remains:  who  will  get 
the  redwoods? 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGS)  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Si  Germain,  for  an  Indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  illness  In  the 
family. 

Mr.  Hanna,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  ofiQclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and   any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Peighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Edmondson).  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Cohelan  (at  the  request  of  Mr- 
Edmondsoii),  for  5  minutes,  today;  to 
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revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  mattai^. 

Mr.  Halpkbn  (at  thkj  request  of  Mr. 
Watkois),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  (at  tbe  request  of  Mr. 
Watkiws)  ,  for  10  miniites,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  retaarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  mattejr. 

Mr.  Curtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watkins),  for  1  hour,  (in  Wednesday;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mathias  (at  thfe  request  of  Mr. 
Watkins),  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednes- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GooDELL  (at  thfc  request  of  Mr. 
Watkins),  for  60  minujtes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  reiaarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr.  PiNDLEY    (at  the 
Watkins)  ,  for  60  minu 
vise  and  extend  his  rei 
elude  extraneous  matteft 

Mr.  Quix  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watkins)  ,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter; 


request  of  Mr. 
Bs,  today;  to  re- 
larks  and  to  In- 


EXTENSION  OF  ^EMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  thfe  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  QxnLLEN.  , 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washkhgton  to  include 
extraneous  material  and  tables  with  her 
remarks  made  during  debate  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables  in  his  remarks  made 
In  Committee  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  panes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  anqis  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  «6st  $357.50,  and 
to  include  extraneous  rii^tter. 

(The  fc^owing  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watkins)!  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:)      \ 

Mr.  Cramer.  [ 

(The  following  Mempers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  PiKx. 

Mr.  POGARTY. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILU3   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  I  lie  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1474.  An  act  to  createj  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laira  llmlUng  poUtl- 
cal  activity  by  officers  and  ttnployees  of  Oov- 
emment; 

S.  3261.  An  act  to  auth^alze  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Interior  to  convey!  certain  lands  In 
the  State  of  Maine  to  thej  Motmt  Desert  Is- 
land Regional  School  DUtatCt;  and 

8. 3421.  An  act  to  authqrUe  the  Secretary 
«i  Agriculture  to  convey  pertain  lands  and 
taprovements  thereon  to  «be  University  of 
Alaska. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  42  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  21,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
conmiunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2732.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements 
signed  during  July  and  August  1966,  pursuant 
to  tbe  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-128:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2733.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  potential  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  through  increased 
purchEising  from  General  Services  Admin- 
istration supply  sources  by  contractors  which 
operate  facilities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; to  the  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2734.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  rej>ort  of  review  of  pro- 
curement and  utilization  of  security  covers 
for  nuclear  weapons.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2735.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  long-term  leas- 
ing of  buildings  and  land  by  Government 
contractors.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2736.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  need  for  ef- 
fective controls  over  timber-cutting  practices 
In  Pacific  Northwest  region.  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture:  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

2737.  A  letter  from  the  Conunissloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
of  visa  petitions  approved  according  certain 
beneficiaries  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  tbe  provi- 
sions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  DTTLSKI:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  rep<M^  on  S.  2393.  An  act  to 
authorize  additional  GS-16,  GS-17,  and 
GS-18  positions  for  use  in  agencies  or  func- 
tions created  or  substantially  expanded  after 
June  30,  1965  (Rept.  No.  2047) .  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee : 
ns..  17843.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  H  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  tat  ooBt-of- 
llving  increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
tmder;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJt.  17843.  A  bill  to  place  deputy  U.S. 
marshals  tmder  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17844.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  cer- 
tain veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs. 

HJt.  17845.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  officers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  17846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  Gn.T.TOAN: 

H.R.  17847.  A  bill  to  reclassify  certain  posi- 
tions In  the  postal  field  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  17848.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

HJl.  17849.  A  bUl  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  frar  Incitement  or  riots  and  civil 
disturbances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  17850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.R.  17851.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  in  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.R.  17852.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faclUty  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACKIE: 

W.S,.  17853.  A  bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
extend  city  delivery  service  on  a  door  de- 
livery service  basis  to  postal  patrons  now 
receiving  curbslde  deUvery  service  who  qual- 
ify for  door  delivery  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  nUnols: 

HJl.  17854.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET: 

H.R.  17856.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  InconM  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 

HJt.  17858.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  In  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curenxent  of  milk  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 

HJl.  17857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
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deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
c\UT«d  In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  hlgber 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Ck>nunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POUNTAIN: 

HJt.  17858.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  o:  other 
violent  civil  dlsttirbance,  and  for  othir  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  JuUclary. 
By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

HJt.  17859.  A  blU  to  amend  the  latemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  -and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACKIE: 

BJl.  17860.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States   Code,    to   provide   for   door   delivery 
service,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  WHALLEY: 

nJR.  17861.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct from  gross  income  the  expenses  Incurred 
In  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  17862.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  FLOOD: 

H.R.  17863.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  shall  ad- 
judicate the  claims  of  certain  persons  against 
the  Government  of  Hungary  for  certain 
World  War  U  losses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACKIE: 

H.R.  17864.  A  bill  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  States  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  facilitate  and  assist  the  regis- 
tration of  voters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TUNNET: 

HJl.  17865.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  B4r.  O'BRIEN : 

H.  Con.  Res.  1012.  Concxirrent  resolution  to 
modify  certain  tariff  concessions  by  the 
United  States  on  papermaking  machinery 
and  parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  STALBAUM: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1013.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  increase  tariffs  on 
papermaklng  machinery;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1014.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  permanent  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WATSON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1016.  Concurrent  resolution 
urges  that  the  United  States  continue  op- 
position to  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
VH.;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
498.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  amendment  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  ISi.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  17866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
and  George  Andreakos  (Mr.  and  Mrs.) ;  to  the 
Committee  an  the  Judiciary. 
ByBIr.  FINO: 
H.R.  17867.  A     bill     for     the     reUef     ol 
Carmine  Buffolino;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  17868.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Irene 

Kehayias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 

H.R.  17869.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank 

William   Edlln;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HH.  17870.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Mr. 
Donald  D.  Lambert;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  17871.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ethel 
Bukrl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tree  Famung  in  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20,  1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vast 
areas  of  Texas  have  today  a  rich  blanket 
of  towering  pines  and  spreading  hard- 
woods. We  southeast  Texans  are  vitally 
concerned  with  tlmberland  and  forest 
conservation.  Therefore,  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  observing  today  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  a  highly 
successful  conservation  method,  the 
American  tree  farm  system. 

Since  1941,  when  the  Clemons  Tree 
Farm  was  dedicated  in  Washington  as 
the  first  privately  owned  woodland  prac- 
ticing forest  conservation,  "tree  farm" 
and  "Smokey,  the  fire  prevention  bear" 
have  become  household  terms  to  east 
Texans  and  most  Americans. 
T  Our  protective  cover  of  trees.  In  Itself 
a  valuable  resource,  shelters  other  re- 
sources such  as  plentiful  game,  flowing 
streams,  and  numerous  recreational 
facilities.  East  Texans  grow  trees  not 
only  as  a  money  crop  but  also  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  farming  activities. 
Texas  forest  lands  support  expansive 
paper  and  wood  industries,  providing 
large  industrial  payrolls. 

In  the  past  two  decades  the  beauty  of 
my  home  area,  its  growth  and  prosperity 
have  been  enhanced  by  our  efforts  to  con- 


serve our  woodlands.  The  tree  farm  sys- 
tem and  flre  prevention  campaigns  have 
had  imdeniable  success  in  our  area.  Our 
American  forestry  methods  have  been 
accorded  international  recognition.  It  is 
only  fitting  and  appropriate  that  today 
we  pause  to  pay  thanks  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  system  and  to  the  woodland 
owners,  industrialists,  and  dedicated 
members  of  the  State  and  National 
forest  services  who  made  that  success 
possible  and  profitable. 


Veteraos'  Pension  Act  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  ( JIMIMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  passed  with  overwhelming  sup- 
port H.R.  17488,  the  Veterans'  Pension 
Act  of  1966,  which  I  supported  and  voted 
for  on  final  passage. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  partic- 
ularly the  chairman,  for  the  outstand- 
ing bill  which  they  evolved  out  of  the 
nearly  200  bills  which  they  had  to  con- 
sider. I  know  that  our  veterans  are 
deeply  appreciative  of  their  efforts. 

It  has  been  realized  for  some  time  that 
changes  were  needed  in  the  veterans' 
pension  laws,  and  the  committee  did  a 


great  service  to  our  veterans,  but  I  feel 
that  more  benefits  are  in  line. 

We  can  all  take  pride  in  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  for  through  it  we  have 
continued  our  duty  to  "care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan." 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee Included  in  HJl.  17488  the  pro- 
vision that  a  veteran  who  is  65  years  of 
age  will  now  be  considered  disabled  for 
pension  purposes,  because  I  introduced. 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues,  H.R. 
13939  which  also  sought  to  have  this 
regulation  made. 

My  only  regret  is  that  through  H.R. 
17488  we  did  not  raise  the  benefits  of 
those  veterans  who  are  under  the  old 
part  m  law.  I  hope  that  we  can  do 
something  for  these  very  deserving  vet- 
erans in  the  near  future. 


Cramer  Calls  for  Halt  to  Reckless 
Federal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  n,osn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  20.  1966 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent revelation  that  the  wholesale  price 
index  increased  1.3  percent  in  the  month 
of  Augrust  compels  me  to  once  again  talce 
the  floor  and  call  upon  this  Congress 
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and  the  admlnistratic  li  to  exercise  fiscal 
restraints. 

Unless  restraints  ar^  imposed,  this  Na- 
tion will  be  caught  injtfcn  grips  of  an  in- 
flationary spiral  thai  vlll  create  even 
greater  hardships  on  the  American  con- 
sumer and  place  mor^  serious  pressures 
on  an  already  overheated  economy. 

If,  for  example,  the  wholesale  price 
index  increases  at  the  present  rate.  It 
will  refiect  a  12.36  percent  increase  in 
just  1  year.  By  comi^arison,  the  whole- 
sale price  index  only  [  Increased  about  2 
percent  during  the  en(tire  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administriition. 

Because  the  greatest  increases  con- 
tinue to  be  in  food  products,  and  because 
retail  grocery  establishments  work  on  a 
small  profit  margin,  we  can  expect  that 
the  increase  in  the  wholesale  price  index 
will  be  passed  along  ta  the  consumer  and 
be  refiected  in  still  hi^er  prices  for  es- 
sential foods.  j 

As  far  back  as  Janizary  I  warned  that 
the  freespending  pollraes  of  the  Oreat 
Society  would  cause  runaway  inflation. 
Hand-over-flst  Great  Society  spending, 
supported  at  every  sbeip  by  this  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  continues  at  a  reckless 
pace.  Runaway  inflation  Is  hurting 
everyone.  It  hurts  most  the  senior  cit- 
izen pensioner  and  social  security  recip- 
ient living  on  a  small,  fixed  income.  I 
will  continue  fighting  against  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  are  causing  in- 
flation. I  will  vote  "npf'  on  nonessential 
spending.  I 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
this  effort.  The  first  step  is  to  vote 
against  all  nonessential  spending. 


The  integrity 
preserved. 


of  the  dollar  must  be 


Congressman  Pike  Re^rts  to  His  Con- 
stituenU:  2d  Sessiol^  89th  Congress 


t 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or  nxw  -^OMK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REf>RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  SepternSber  20.  1966 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
of  the  6  years  I  have  ijeen  in  Congress  I 
have  about  this  time  of  year  reported  to 
the  people  of  eastern  Long  Island  on  the 
activities  of  the  Congress,  and  of  their 
Congressman,  during  the  year.  Some- 
times these  reports  have  been  favorable, 
sometimes  these  reports  have  been  criti- 
cal, and  sometimes  th^y  have  just  been 
average.    This  one  is  critical. 

Before  going  into  Tthe  accomplish- 
ments— or  lack  thereoft— of  this  particu- 
lar session,  and  the  way  these  activities 
have  affected  the  peoplt  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  it  might  be  useful  to 
put  the  district  itself  Into  perspective. 
Prom  its  suburban  and  Industrial  west 
end  to  its  agrlcultu|:al  and  tourist- 
oriented  east  end,  the  i  district  is  boom- 
ing. Population  is  iiu»easing  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  In  1940  the  population 
of  the  district,  which  inoludes  all  of  Suf- 
folk County  except  Huntington  and 
Babylon,  was  determined  by  the  census 


of  that  year  to  be  398.254  peirsons.  On 
January  1,  1966,  the  Long  Island  Light- 
ing Co. — a  very  accurate  source — esti- 
mated our  population  at  583,723,  and 
today  it  is  certainly  well  over  600,000. 
No  place  on  the  east  coast  Is  growing 
more  rapidly. 

Two  years  ago,  our  greatest  headache 
was  the  unemployment  of  skilled  workers 
at  Republic  and  at  other  defense  plants. 
Today  our  daily  papers  are  full  of  adver- 
tisements seeking  such  skilled  workers. 
If  there  is  a  soft  spot  in  our  local  econ- 
omy, it  is  in  the  housing  Industry,  where 
the  lack  of  money  available  for  mort- 
gages and  the  high  interest  rates  have 
had  some  depressing  effect.  Despite 
this,  building  permits  issued  in  Suffolk 
Coimty  for  the  first  6  months  of  1966 
were  10  percent  above  those  issued  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  1965.  Along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we  are  plagued 
by  the  symptoms  of  infiation,  particu- 
larly in  rising  food  prices,  and  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  imdeclarsd,  but  very 
real,  war  in  Vietnam. 

So  much  for  the  district  itself.  Now, 
how  has  Congress  itself  met  its  responsi- 
bilities toward  such  a  district,  and  toward 
the  Nation  as  a  whole?  Lsist  year  I  was 
able  to  report  to  my  constituents  in  glow- 
ing terms  that — 

Its  greatest  detractors  wUl  have  to  admit 
that  this  Congress  has  done  more  this  year 
than  any  Congress  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  able  to  say: 
This   has   been   an  outstanding  Congress 

...  It  has  been  a  real  Joy  to  work  In  such 

a  Congress. 

This  year  the  language  would  have  to 
be  almost  exactly  the  reverse.  Its  great- 
est advocates  would  have  to  admit  that 
this  Congress  has,  as  of  this  date,  spent 
more  time  and  accomplished  less  than 
almost  any  Congress  in  recent  years.  As 
far  as  the  time  we  have  spent — ^it  is  inex- 
cusable. As  far  as  our  lack  of  accom- 
plishment, there  are  many  reasons,  and 
not  all  of  them  are  bad.  The  very  fact 
that  we  did  do  so  much  last  year  in  the 
fields  of  education,  civil  rights,  poverty, 
health  insurance,  tax  reform,  and  so 
forth.  left  the  Nation  and  the  Congress 
gasping,  and  many  people  thought  we 
very  properly  should  take  a  breather. 
The  fact  that  many  of  the  programs  we 
started  last  year  are  going  to  be  very 
expensive  and  the  bills  are  just  begin- 
ning to  come  in  certainly  had  the  effect 
of  encouraging  caution  on  new  programs. 
Election  years  are  not  notoriously  good 
for  passing  controversial  legislation — 
quite  the  contrary.  Finally,  of  course, 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been 
staggering,  and  despite  the  protestations 
of  those  who  say  we  can  have  both  guns 
and  butter,  there  are  those  of  us  who 
think  that  we  might  be  wise  to  spread 
the  butter  a  little  thinner 

Regardless  of  the  reasons,  the  hard 
fact  remains  that  Congress  has  done  a  lot 
less  acting  than  talking  this  year.  Con- 
vening on  January  10,  we  did  not  have  a 
single  record  vote  until  January  27,  when 
we  started  our  activities  on  a  relatively 
lowly  plane  by  voting  $425,000  for  the 
expenses  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 


American  Activities.  The  first  important 
measure  of  the  session,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  entire  Congress, 
came  on  February  7,  when  the  House 
unanimously  passed  a  biU  called  the  cold 
war  GI  bill,  extending  educational  and 
other  benefits  to  those  who  had  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  after  January  31, 
1955.  This  bill  will  be  tremendously  im- 
portant to  the  young  men  and  women 
serving  their  country  today. 

During  the  balance  of  February  we 
provided  for  American  participation  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  amended 
the  withholding  provisions  of  the  tax  law 
to  bring  withholdings  in  line  with  actual 
earnings,  and  authorized  a  supplemental 
$415  million  foreign  aid  program  for 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

In  March  we  came  face  to  face  with  the 
cost  of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam.  On 
March  1  we  passed  a  bill  authorizing  al- 
most $5  billion  additional  in  defense  ap- 
propriations for  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
ships  for  fiscal  1966  and  on  March  15 
we  passed  another  bill  authorizing  over 
$13  billion  more  for  all  other  defense 
purposes  in  southeast  Asia  during  fiscal 
1966.  Despite  this  tremendous  burden 
the  month  of  March  also  saw  such  ill- 
timed  new  expenditures  as  a  Senate 
amendment  on  our  withholding  tax  bill 
which  provided  social  security  benefits 
to  people  over  72,  whether  they  had  ever 
contributed  to  social  security  or  not,  a 
plan  to  bufld  a  new  home  for  the  Vice 
President,  and  an  appropriation  for  the 
controversial  rent  supplement  program. 
We  did  pass  some  other  legislation  which 
was  not  only  useful,  the  price  wais  right. 
There  was  a  bUl  to  make  daylight  saving 
time  uniform  throughout  the  country, 
and  there  was  a  bill  to  provide  special 
rates  for  mailing  small  packages  to  serv- 
icemen in  Vietman.  Nothing  earthshak- 
ing,  but  good. 

After  March  the  Congress  slipped 
softly  into  deep  doldrums.  On  April  6 
we  had  six  votes  on  normal  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Treasury  and  Post  OflQce  De- 
partments, after  which  we  had  only 
seven  other  votes  during  the  entire 
month,  and  only  one  of  these  generated 
any  interest  whatsoever  from  our  district. 
This  was  a  bill  which  empowered  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs 
and  cats  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  research  or  experimentation.  This 
one  generated  a  fantastic  amount  of  mail. 
Animal  lovers  may  be  the  most  articulate 
group  In  America. 

May,  too,  was  a  calm  month.  We 
passed  the  annual  bills  providing  normal 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  We  did  the  same 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  We  passed  an  im- 
portant bill  increasing  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  by  stages  from  $1.25  an  hour 
to  $1.60  effective  February  1,  1969.  The 
big  fight — and  the  real  pressure— came 
on  a  bill  called  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966.  In  my  <H>inion  this  was  one 
of  the  worst  measures  we  have  enacted 
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since  I  have  been  In  Congress,  amount- 
ing to  a  sale  of  the  Government's  cairi- 
tal  assets  in  order  to  meet  current  oper- 
ating expenses.  Despite  the  heavy  Dem- 
ocratic majority  in  the  House,  the  Irill 
passed  by  the  narrow  margin  of  206  to 
190. 

In  June  the  House  got  moving  a  little 
and  voted  on  21  measures  diu-ing  the 
month,  some  of  them  of  real  significance. 
Since  we  had  only  cast  60  votes  In  the 
whole  first  5  months  of  the  session,  the 
difference  in  jwice  was  obvious.  In  June 
we  covered  such  far-ranging  ground  as  a 
bill  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotics addicts  and  a  bill  to  ease  bail  re- 
quirements for  defendants  charged  with 
lesser  Federal  crimes.  We  made  it  easier 
for  self-employed  persons  to  establish 
their  own  retirement  funds,  extended 
and  Increased  the  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  libraries  and  Increased  the  "tem- 
porary" debt  limit  from  $328  billion  to 
$330  billion. 

We  extended  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram— which  for  some  reason  we  felt 
obliged  to  rename  the  food-for-lreedom 
program — and  we  passed  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing almost  $18  billion  for  the  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  ships,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  for  defense 
research  in  fiscal  1967.  We  extended 
the  coverage  of  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  unemployment  compensation, 
created  a  new  program  for  Federal  alJ 
in  the  training  of  badly  needed  tech- 
nicians in  the  field  of  health,  changed 
parcel  post  sizes  and  rates  and,  among 
other  assorted  trivia,  decreed  that  com- 
mon-law marriages  would  no  longer  be 
recognized  in  the  District  of  CC'lumbia. 
June  was  quite  a  month. 

Exhausted  by  our  Jime  efforts,  we 
had  exactly  six  record  votes  in  ths  entire 
month  of  July.  The  major  item  was  an 
appropriation  of  $58.6  billion — more 
than  half  our  entire  national  budget — 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Senate  passed  a  different  version,  and 
the  differences  have  not  been  settled  yet. 
We  authorized  a  2-year  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time — which  I  thought 
was  a  poor  idea — and  authorized  $14.1 
billion  in  both  military  and  economic  aid 
for  that  program  in  fiscal  1967.  Other 
than  that  we  did  little  but  start  debate 
on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966.  That 
debate  started  on  July  25  and  did  not 
end  until  August  9,  when  we  had  five 
separate  votes  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments to  it.  Contrary  to  the  miscon- 
ceptions contained  in  a  great  many  let- 
ters we  received  on  the  bill,  it  had  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  sale  of  his  home 
by  any  individual.  In  any  event,  the  bill 
is  currently  being  filibustered  to  death  in 
the  Senate. 

August  was  a  month  in  which  we  had 
a  lot  of  votes — 34 — ^but  most  of  them 
were  repetitious,  technical,  or  minor. 
Fiscal  1967  started  on  July  I,  and  be- 
cause we  had  not  completed  action  on 
many  of  the  appropriation  bills  neces- 
sary to  keep  our  Government  going  by 
that  date,  it  hsis  been  necessary  to  have 
votes  on  interim  measures  which  do 
nothing  more  than  provide  just  enoxigh 
money  to  keep  the  ponderous  machinery 
of  government  in  motion. 


Augiist  was  a  month  which  involved 
transportation  more  than  ansrthing  else. 
We  passed  a  bill  extending  the  program 
of  Federal  aid  for  highway  construction, 
essential  to  our  major  Long  Island  high- 
ways. We  passed  a  bill  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish 
standards  for  safety  features  in  automo- 
biles, another  bill  creating  a  safety  pro- 
gram for  highway  construction,  and  a 
bill  extending  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program  for  1  year.  We 
passed  a  major  bill  creating  a  new.  Cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Transportation. 
In  addition  to  transportation,  we  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  almost  $7  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  fiscal 
1967,  and  a  bill  allowing  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  $3.65  billion 
to  use  as  loans  for  home  construction — 
the  Senate  added  over  a  billion  dollars 
above  this  last  sunount  and  the  final 
figure  was  $4.76  billion — and  so  went 
August. 

Now  it  is  September,  and  the  end  is 
not  in  sight.  With  fiscal  1967  almost 
one-fourth  gone,  and  with  a  war  going 
on,  we  have  not  even  completed  action 
on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill.  Six 
other  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1967 
involving  over  $68  billion  are  still  up  in 
the  air  This  is  a  very  sick  situation. 
The  poverty  program  is  tied  up  in  mas- 
sive political  infighting  as  are  various 
education  bills.  We  have  labored  might- 
ily, but  as  a  Congress  our  production  has 
been  very  limited.  The  House  has  passed 
things  the  Senate  has  failed  to  act  on — 
the  Senate  has  passed  things  the  House 
has  failed  to  act  on.  The  net  result  is 
disappointing  at  best. 

So  much  for  the  Congress.  Your  Con- 
gressman has  haul  a  much  better  year. 
My  activities  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  increased  in  tempo  and 
in  responsibility.  I  have  been  made 
chairman  of  three  separate  special  sub- 
committees during  the  89th  Congress,  two 
of  them  dealing  with  tactical  aircraft 
performance  and  procurement;  the  third 
went  to  Vietnam.  I  am  the  ranking — 
second — member  of  the  Special  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  which  has  held  sev- 
eral important  hearings  pointing  out  poor 
contracting  practices  and  the  waste  o^ 
money.  My  Subcommittee  on  Tactical 
Aircraft  Procurement  is  holding  hearings 
right  now.  The  report  which  we  filed  in 
February  1966  on  close  air  support  in 
Vietnam  was  printed  as  an  official  docu- 
ment, received  nationwide  attention,  and, 
hopefully,  had  some  effect  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

For  Long  Island,  too,  this  has  been 
a  good  session.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  just  approved  a  bill  pro- 
viding almost  $46  million  for  improve- 
ments in  the  accelerator  at  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory.  The  same 
bill  provides  $200,000  for  construction 
work  to  improve  Montauk  Harbor,  and 
$100,000  for  advanced  planning  on  the 
stabilization  of  the  Moriches  Inlet.  The 
committee,  at  my  request,  added  the  last 
item  despite  the  fact  that  they  cut  over 
$56  million  from  the  bill  cus  presented  by 
the  President. 

After  a  lot  of  political  infighting,  the 
Veterans'     Admhiistratlon     announced 


that  their  new  hospital  for  veterans 
would  be  built  at  Stony  Brook.  With  the 
help  of  a  weD-organized  effort  by  Long 
Island  fanners  and  produce  houses  we 
were  able  to  restore  to  the  Agiculture  De- 
partment appropriation  the  program  for 
fighting  the  golden  nematode  potato 
parasite. 

We  are  currently  doing  everything  we 
can  think  of  in  cooperation  with  other 
east  coast  Representatives  and  Senators 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  as  a  site  for 
the  huge  new  accelerator  to  be  built  at 
one  of  six  sites  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
These  efforts  have  Involved  industry, 
labor,  our  universities,  and  the  press,  and 
culminated  in  a  meeting  on  August  30 
with  the  entire  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

Another  field  of  great  interest  and 
concern  to  eastern  Long  Island  is  the 
field  of  oceanography.  With  the  pas- 
sage in  the  House  of  the  sea-grant  col- 
lege bill — by  voice  vote — this  month,  an 
opportunity  exists  for  the  creation  of 
a  center  for  intensive  study  of  the  vast 
frontiers  of  the  sea  and  the  marine 
sciences.  This  is  an  exciting  challenge 
and  I  believe  that  eastern  Long  Island 
is  ideally  suited  for  such  a  center. 

These  might  be  classified  as  major 
problems  and  major  issues  but  they  rep- 
resented a  minor  part  of  the  work  of  our 
office.  As  always,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
consisted  of  the  thousands  of  individual 
requests  handled  through  the  mail,  by 
phone,  by  wire,  and  through  personal  in- 
terviews. We  receive  approximately  200 
letters  a  day  during  the  busy  season  and 
they  never  stop  coming,  even  when  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session.  Included  are 
every  problem  imaginable  in  which  the 
Pcieral  Government  is  involved.  The 
cases  involving  men  and  women  in  the 
service  have  increased  tremendously. 
There  have  been  complaints  about  poor 
mall  service,  lost  social  security  checks, 
unfair  tax  audits.  There  are  petitions 
for  the  appointment  of  postmasters  and 
against  dredging  projects.  There  are 
people  who  just  do  not  know  where  else 
to  turn  for  help.  In  the  6  years  I  have 
been  in  Congress  we  have  handled  over 
50,000  requests.  We  cannot  accomplish 
everything  people  want.  All  we  can  do  is 
try. 

I  have  six  full-time  secretaries  in 
Washington  and  Riverhead  and  three 
part-time  assistants  on  Long  Island.  We 
all  try  like  crazy.  Our  batting  average 
is  pretty  good.  I  am  proud  of  my  staff. 
They  are  professionals,  not  politicians. 
and  we  do  our  best  for  everyone.  We 
have  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  district,  not  only  through  the  mail, 
phone,  and  personal  visits,  but  through 
the  newspapers  and  radio  stations.  For 
6  years  I  have  mailed  a  weekly  column, 
commenting  on  events  important  and 
unimportant  in  Washington,  to  every 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  district  every 
single  week.  An  increasing  number  of 
the  papers  print  them  regularly  although 
there  is  some  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  more  stanch  Republican  press  to  lose 
them  as  election  time  approaches.  I  un- 
derstand  their  problem — philosophical, 
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political,  and  flnan(|lBl— and  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  most  of  them  co- 
operate fully  through  the  year  in  this 
major  effort  to  maintain  close  communi- 
cation between  the  Representative  and 
the  people  he  represents. 

For  coverage  of  doings  in  the  Nations 
Capitol  in  greater  depth,  we  have  made  a 
15-minute  radio  broadcast  every  Sunday 
for  6  years.  This  enables  a  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  bills  before  us  and 
other  problems  facing  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  Congress  in  particular  and  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  the  radio  sta- 
tions which  have  donated  the  time  to 
make  this  possible.  Wliile  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Fedetal  Communications 
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Date 


Jan.  27 

Fell.  3 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  M 

.Mar.  1 


Mar. 
War. 


Commission  make  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue these  broadcasts  during  the  weeks 
immediately  preceding  an  election,  they 
will,  I  hope,  be  resimied  in  January  when 
the  90th  Congress  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  convenes. 

Finally,  of  course,  a  Congressman  is  a 
legislator.  As  of  this  moment,  there 
have  been  142  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  year.  I  have  been  pres- 
ent and  voting  on  137  of  them,  including 
all  of  the  major  ones.  Over  the  6-year 
period  in  which  I  liave  been  in  Congress 
there  have  been  813  votes,  and  I  have 
been  present  and  voting  798  times.  This 
Is  a  record  of  which  I  am  quite  proud, 
and  believe  it  Is  imsiupassed  by  any 


other  Congressman  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  requires  a  combination  of 
health,  luck,  and  desire.  I  have  had  all 
three. 

The  number  of  times  a  man  votes  is 
less  important  than  the  maimer  in  which 
he  votes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
major  votes  we  have  had  this  year.  None 
of  my  constituents  will  agree  with  every 
one,  neither  does  my  wife.  There  are 
probably  a  couple  on  which  I  would  vote 
differently  if  they  were  to  come  up  again 
today.  All  that  anyone  can  do  is  try  to 
represent  his  district,  his  Nation,  his  con- 
science, and  call  them  the  way  he  sees 
them.    This  I  have  tried  to  do. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


Issue 


(Yea  299,  nay  24.). 


AulhOTiie  $425,a  q  expenses,  Un-American  Activities  Committee     1 1  ea  aw  nav  24.) 

Prov.de  sysumi]  graduated  withholding  fa,  on  scale  accordinrN^iA^nl'^''  ,vL-o«-;:;;,-;;iV .:— - 


Mar.  IS 

Mar.  IS 
Mar.  16 
.Mar.  21 
.Mar.  22 
Mar.  29 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  27 
Apr.  28 


May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 

June 
June 
June  14 

June  16 
June  20 
June  22 
June  23 

June  17 
July  14 
July  14 
July  20 
July  21 
Aug.    9 

Aug.  9 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  13 
Sept.  14 
Sept.  19 


r^s^'^fSf^f^.SJ^n."TYTmnfv'Tr  ''PP'°P^'»"°-«  '<"  Procurement  of  air.xaft.'^missiies.  naval  vesselsVi^ii^d'oiSbat-Vehicki; 


1906.     (Yea  340,  nay  27.). 


j;rir,r=d'ur »rbri^^f,± XTu^^^rit. ^zz^o^^^'''^ '^r-  <r ^ -^ >^> 

Conference  report  providing  for  graduated  withholdhip  of  inlJSnr;«l?1l„™  ™         °     ,  "'"5"  research  and  promotion.    (Yea  189,  n_, , 

andauton.obi.ee^.oiseta.%ut,MSrar^;^^^^^ 


.uv.ue  lur  reiergnaum  on  ti  a  Dale  assessment  on  cotton  fanners  fimri«  in  l«  ni^  irZ^Ti^    Z^      i  ...  x»i,,.     v  lua  au,  nay  im.j 

Mr«»a'^^'tri^hTut''[:t!^^ 


.t  _^J'Sl'iS**v2^''*'*  ^-^^  Armed  Faroes  overseas.    (Yea  304  nay  0 ) 
.  RlfS/Vl^A?**"?',  f  ^'"1'^*'  S'^'*'-     (Yea  197.  nay  184.)^     ..^     ' 

!,872,6(»,  2d  supplemental  funds  for  fuscal  1966  including  rent  suppJcmonts    "(Yei  Mo' mV  i wY  " 
It  pay  increase,  Federal  and  postal  employees.    (Yea3»3  nay  1 )  <««»•«».  nay  122.)..., 

w  A^i^1ir.,^*ilL'T*l*'i!:l°'"^'  ~'"'  "eliKlon,  sex,  or  natiinaririKTnV'VY^'soo'iii^M  V  ' 
*  of  Agricultore  to  regulate  transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  caU,  ind  otlferToffio  bi'i 


Provide  special 
Provide  official 
Appropriate  $2, 
Provide  2.9-per 
Prohibit  diacriin: 
ADthorixe  Secrati 
(Yea  362.  nay  ibj)      '"  "" "'"' "'""" '«"'  »""  nanaung  oi  aogs,  cats,  and  other  animals  to  be  used  in  research  or'eipiii^uuVfan' 

??l??[|  iF^fe™n.?«t^.rK  'r.^^^^^.^.  74^^'.^::^^^^-^-^/^^^^^:^^ »«.  na,  0.) ■ 

various  lending  programs.    (Yea  206,"  nay'iooV 

iliiiinuni  wage.     (Yea  303,  nay  93  )  

Provide  rinanclnl  add  for  international  studies  at  U.S.  colleges  and  univereittes     ( Y™i"dA' nnVdri  V 

;=nro?'?J'n??L^.C-1"Y'i'i^29t'"nUV)™'''^^^°"'^""''°- 

{^'xTer.b^o3'.^^U%'rJ'n%rS^*|.a^i.r-     <^- '«»•  ""^ '«•> - 

^S^',°raV'^.r ''*'"''''"''"'"''"'"  "'""■'^•'^•'""■'^^^^ 

Mj  Kji'p'tlSl^'^^ rF'eWK'nS^;!";^^  Tra'^^"a^?S  ?' '°"-~  -<"'•     <^~ "■  "»^  ^«> - 

SS^8r¥Sie^riSCl"i^l'fo:r;«i«,'jl";^'^^^^^^^      .<Yea  22.  nay  ,48.) 


Vote 


M9.S!''(Y^'2S,12y°{i7T  °"*'°'  "  ''"^  "•"*  '^  '"^'*  ^" 


Adopt  amendnK- 
CivllHlghttAct 

ffi^^rwcKt^#ol/ss4r'f^eHH^€{^-^^^ 

Kocommlt  (kill)  bju  nroTidinir  ttnnnnniM  rr  a  i^— ._;_", .  ^  T     .r*"'.™'.*^' 

Establish  I2-ineml 
Permit  regulation 
Appropriations 
Appropriate  tl,( 
Establish  Pictu 


or  commit  acts  of  violence.    (Yea  389,  nay  26.) 


^^j^sa^^tT^:^;^^^^''"^'^^ "^y*^^-  (Y"' «7. N»y 8) : 

maximum  rates  oflntcrest.    ( Yea  271 .  nnv  fis  ^    ...^iimu  i^aws.    ( i  ea  .jv,  nay  o.) 


rtntcrest.    (Yea  271,  nay  68.) 


!2J^S?.*°i°'  t>!»triot  of  Columbia.    (Yea  320;  nay  3.) 
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Golden  AnuTcrsary  oJF  tbe  Nadoaal  Park 
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EXTENSION  Ot»  REMARKS 

OF    I 

HON.  JOHN  K  SAYLOR 

or  PsmrBttvAma 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RB»RE8ENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  September  20.  1966 

h.^''  5^''^^^R-  Mr.  Speaker.  50  years 
nence  those  to  follow  us  In  this  Chamber 
will  be  participating  in  the  celebration 
oi  an  Important  annivprsary,  for  the  ye 


2016  will  be  the  centennial  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  In  the  current 
golden  anniversary  year,  America  has 
noted  with  gratitude  and  esteem  the 
value  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
as  time  moves  into  another  century  the 
country's  appreciation  will  continually 
rise. 

As  population  grows — and  with  it  the 
tempo  of  an  Industrial  society— the  con- 
tributions of  the  National  Park  Service 
will  increase  in  importance  on  every  to- 
morrow. The  confidence  of  the  Congress 
in  the  parks  system  and  the  devoted 
personnel  responsible  for  Its  efOciency 


and  accomplishments  has  been  Indicated 
through  our  expansion  of  their  activities, 
and  as  the  years  go  by  a  progressively 
greater  number  of  our  people  will  be 
grateful  for  the  opportunities  that  we 
have  made  available  to  them. 

While  ceremonies  marking  the  golden 
anniversary  were  modest  in  comparison 
with  the  significance  of  the  event,  a 
number  of  outstanding  tributes  came 
from  men  of  prcHninence  who — with  the 
others  among  us  who  are  close  to  the 
operations  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice—are grateful  for  its  exceUent  per- 
formance. I  include  the  following  re- 
marlcs,  all  dedicated  to  the  observance 
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September  20,  1)56 


of  the  golden  annivenary,  in  the  Rxcoko. 
The  material  wlU  serve  as  a  handy  ref- 
erence when  another  landmark  is 
reached  iri  2016  and  In  between  time  for 
all  who  wl£h  to  know  something  about 
the  good  life  of  a  good  and  necessary 
function  of  government. 
The  remarks  follow : 

OPSNIKQ       RnCUtKS,       CtoLDSN       ANNIVmaAXT 

DTNim  ro*  National  Pask  Sesvice,  Stat- 
Lsx>BiLTON     Hotel,     Washimcton,     D.C, 
August   25,    1B66,   bt    C.    B.    Gutkrmuth, 
ToASTMAsm.  VICE  Phesidemt  or  Wildlife 
Hanacxmxnt  Institutz 
It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  greet 
these  many  friends  of  ovtr  great  National  Park 
System.     In  behalf  of  the  22  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations, I  wish  to  welcome  and  thank 
each  of  you  for  helping  to  make  this  Golden 
Anniversary  celebration  such  an  outstanding 
mccess.     We    have     a    good     program     ar- 
ranged— not  too  long,  but  with  variety,  short 
speeches,  and  special  entertainment. 

Similar  50th  anniversary  meetings  are  be- 
ing held  in  other  parts  of  the  country  today. 
A  dinner  at  Yoeemite  National  Park  tonight 
deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  having  one 
former  director  of  the  Service  here — Newton 
B.  Orury  bad  agreed  to  be  the  banquet 
speaker  in  Toeemlte  before  our  invitation 
reached  tUm. 

We  were  overwhelmed  by  the  response, 
however,  by  those  who  wanted  to  be  here  for 
this  Golden  Anniversary  celebration.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not,  we  had  to  return  checks  tmd 
express  regrets  to  more  than  300  people  who 
could  not  be  accommodated  in  this  large 
Presidential  Ballroom.  E^ven  success  has 
overtones  of  disappointment. 

The  program  here  this  evening,  is  being 
carried  live,  by  direct  wire  to  a  group  as- 
sembled in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the 
first  national  park  In  the  world,  where,  today, 
the  Poet  Office  Department  issued  a  com- 
memorative 50th  anniversary  National  Park 
Stamp.  We  will  have  a  few  words  from  Yel- 
lowstone later.  The  new  stamp,  with  a  flrst- 
day  cancellation,  appears  in  your  dinner  pro- 
gram. That  will  be  a  cherished  luepsake. 
It  will  become  more  precious  as  the  years 
pan. 

National  Paxk  Vistas 
(An  address  by  Anthony  Wayne  Smith,  pres- 
ident and  general  counsel,  the  National 
Parks  Association,  at  a  dinner  commemo- 
rating the  50th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Park  Service. 
August  25.  1066) 

This  evening's  delightful  celebration, 
which  la  the  climax  of  a  series  of  events 
marking  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Park  Service, 
is  truly  a  great  occasion. 

Looking  back  to  the  famoua  camptire  in 
T^owatone  in  1870,  we  can  marvel  at  the 
stupendous  growth  of  the  national  park 
idea,  in  America  and  around  the  world. 

Beviewing  the  60  years  since  the  birth  of 
the  Service,  we  can  feel  both  pride  and  grati- 
tude in  having  been  able  as  a  Nation  to  re- 
tain and  protect  this  magnificent  system  of 
nature  reserves  for  the  l>ene&t  of  all  people 
for  all  time. 

The  primary  puipoee  of  the  founders  of  the 
great  primeval  parka  of  America  was  the 
protection  of  nature  in  its  original  condi- 
tion :  the  preservation  of  at  least  a  few  grand 
specimens  of  the  original  North  American 
landscape  and  wUdlUe  as  they  were  when  the 
pioneers  came. 

The  founders  intended  also  that  the  wilder- 
ness In  the  parka  should  be  avaUable  for  ac- 
oess.  but  for  access  compatible  with  protec- 
Uon. 

The  naUoiua  park  idea  has  spread  around 
the  globe.  At  the  recent  CX>ngreas  of  the 
International  Union  tot  Um  nntMnrratlon  of 


Natxire  in  Swltaerland.  men  and  women  of 
all  races  and  almost  all  nations  came  to- 
gether for  a  single  purpose:  the  protection 
of  the  animals,  plants  and  scenery  which  are 
threatened  everywhere  by  uncontrolled  tech- 
nological development  and  exploding  papu- 
lations. 

No  one  who  has  attended  such  a  meeting 
as  this  recent  lUCN  Congress  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  powerful  worldwide  undercur- 
rent of  human  sentiment  for  the  protection 
and  restoration  of  the  natural  environment, 
despite  all  pressures. 

It  was  for  this  purpose,  that  Stephen  T. 
Mather  led  the  movement  in  the  second 
decade  of  this  century  in  the  United  States 
for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service;  in  ttxat  spirit  he  became  its  first 
Director. 

Mr.  Huston  Thompson,  President  Wilson's 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  who  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  thereafter  in  the 
Federal  Government,  initiated  at  Director 
Mather's  suggestion.  In  1919,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Parks  Association,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  President. 

The  Association  was  charged,  In  Director 
Mather's  view,  with  rendering  independent 
support  for,  and  constructive  criticism  of,  the 
work  of  the  Service. 

The  Association  is  happy  to  sponsor  this 
event  and  to  express  its  great  admiration  for 
those  outstanding  public  officials  who  are 
charged  by  law  with  safeguarding  the  sys- 
tem: the  Director  of  the  Service,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  above  all,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whose  zeal  for  the 
protection  of  the  natural  scene  has  given  so 
many  of  us  the  encouragement  to  persevere 
in  our  work. 

And  I  think  we  should  pay  special  tribute 
here  tonight  to  that  relatively  small  band  of 
devoted  civil  servants  who  have  constituted 
the  heart  and  mind,  and  if  you  please  the 
spinal  colimin,  of  the  National  Park  Service 
over  the  years;  those  superintendents  of  the 
several  parks  who  sometimes  had  to  fight  like 
cougars  for  the  protection  of  their  charges; 
those  naturalists  whose  knowledge  and  dedi- 
cation enabled  them  to  preserve  within  the 
parks  many  of  the  otherwise  vanishing  plants 
and  animals  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent; and  those  rangers  whose  courtesy  and 
skill  taught  increasing  numbers  of  crowding 
visitors  how  to  enjoy  the  parks  without 
wrecking  them. 

These  are  the  men  and  women,  often 
wholly  anonymous,  who  are  so  typical  of 
Government  service  in  America.  They  are 
the  people  who  do  their  work  from  day  to 
day,  and  hew  to  their  assigned  tasks  with  a 
devotUn  for  which  the  Nation  should  be 
humbly  grateful. 

It  is  these  i>eople  in  all  branches  of  the 
National  Park  Service  who  have  sustained 
the  morale  of  the  Service  against  enormous 
odds  down  the  years;  who  have  sustained, 
and  we  trust  shall  continue  to  sustain,  the 
tradition  of  nature  protection  within  the 
parks  which  is  essential  to  the  very  core  of 
the  national  park  idea. 

Call  this  tradition  a  mystique  if  you 
please;  it  is  none  the  less  the  stuff  of  which 
good  government  is  made,  and  our  prime  hope 
for  the  survival  of  the  parks. 

As  against  the  overwhelming  pressures  of 
population,  urbanization,  mechanization, 
and  transportation,  which  are  imposing  such 
heavy  burdens  on  our  parks  these  days,  we 
may  all  take  pause. 

If  we  consider  the  overcrowding  in  Yosem- 
Ite  and  Yellowstone,  just  as  two  examples,  the 
situation  is  both  ridiculous  and  tragic. 

Visitors  travel  hundreds,  even  thousands 
of  miles,  to  escape  the  big  cities  and  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  unmolested  nature;  they  find 
themselves  in  the  erstwhile  wilderness, 
breathing  the  fumes  of  their  neighbor's  car, 
and  falling  ovw  his  tent  pegs. 

The  problem  is  to  protect  the  people  who 
visit   tlM  parks  against  the  overwlMtmlng 


flow  of  the  traffic;  in  the  interests  of  all  peo- 
ple, particularly  the  park  visitors,  and  par- 
ticularly the  tourists,  it  is  imperative  that 
solutions  be  found. 

Some  of  us  feel  that  the  statutory  keys  to 
the  problem  are  already  in  our  hands;  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has  the  au- 
thority to  recommend  comprehensive  plan- 
ning on  an  inter-bureau  and  inter-depart- 
mental basis  for  large  regions  around  and 
including  our  major  national  parks. 

The  President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty  htis  developed  a  practice  of 
approving  recommendations  of  this  kind  and 
making  them  mutually  binding  on  the  sev- 
eral departments  by  agreement. 

The  National  Park  Service  Act  contem- 
plates that  the  big  primitive  paries  be  main- 
tained mainly  as  trail  and  campflre  country, 
not  for  heavy  occupation  by  roads  and  facil- 
ities. The  Wilderness  Act  makes  it  plain 
that  the  wilderness  areas  of  the  National 
Forests  are  to  be  kept  roadless  permanently. 

But  in  the  multiple-use  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forests — and  here  I  speak  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  whose  areas  is  many  times  that 
of  the  parks — there  are  vast  open  spaces 
available  for  excellent  camping  smd  other 
outdoor  recreation;  the  ecological  harvesting 
of  timber  and  the  development  of  these  areas 
for  recreation  are  completely  compatible; 
and  much  of  the  overcrowding  which 
threatens  our  parks  these  days  could  be 
dispersed  into  these  multiple-use  timber- 
harvest  areas. 

And  there  are  the  public  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Btireau 
of  Land  Management;  there  are  the  Indian 
Reservations  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ic  projects;  comprehensive  top  level  Federal 
Government  planning  is  the  tool  by  which 
the  crowds  can  be  guided  to  uncrowded 
places,  where  the  tourists  can  find  what  they 
sought  when  their  journeys  began:  the 
beauty  and  the  quietude  of  nature  which 
has  been  lost  In  the  cities. 

The  States  are  developing  their  state-wide 
recreation  plans  to  obtain  grants  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund;  these 
plans  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation;  a  great  expansion  of 
state  faculties  for  the  absorption  of  heavy 
visitation  is  in  pros{}ect;  the  machinery  Is 
available  within  the  Federal  Government  (or 
the  coordination  of  these  programs  into  com- 
prehensive P'ederal  regional  planning. 

And  not  only  can  the  crowding  be  ameli- 
orated by  dispersal  throughout  the  ample 
areas  of  the  public  lands,  but  it  could  also 
be  mitigated  by  public  aid  to  well  financed 
private  enterprise  which  will  vmdertake  to 
found  and  operate  vacation  resorts  outflde 
but  near  the  public  lands;  this  aid  could  take 
the  form,  as  a  minimum  of  commitments  by 
the  Government  that  recreation  faciUties  in 
the  national  parks  and  forests  will  not  be 
overdeveloped. 

Such  resort  operators  could  be  invited  and 
assisted  to  provide  the  highest  quality  public 
transportation  into  the  parks,  helping  to  re- 
duce the  flux  of  private  automobile  traffic, 
the  parldng  lots,  the  congestion,  and  the 
fumes. 

There  is  a  remarkably  broad  consensus  on 
this  regional  planning  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  national  park  congestion.  Many  of  us 
are  confident  that  the  Gov^nment  will  adopt 
some  such  method  for  the  protection  of  the 
parks  in  the  Interest  of  all  the  people  in  due 
course;  if  so  it  will  have  powerful  and  wide- 
spread support  from  many  quEuters. 

Looking  ahaad.  the  natlcxial  parks  estab- 
lish a  magnificent  standard  for  a  potentially 
Great  Society;  they  typify  the  grandeur  of 
the  general  outdoor  environment  which  an 
industriaUy  based,  technologically  oriented 
world  community  could  snjoy  almost  every- 
where if  it  wished:  provided,  of  course,  that 
populations  can  be  stabilised  soon  enouRb, 
mod  a  determlsad  elTort  Im  made  to  preserve 
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a  few  examples  of  the  gn  1 1  tree  open  spaces 
of  the  earth,  so  that  tlM  very  memory  o( 
them  shall  not  be  lost. 

To  the  task  of  th«  prese^^tlon  of  this  wild 
country,  the  wild  creatures  within  it,  and 
these  Icng  vistas,  for  the  t>eneflt  of  all  people 
everywhere,  this  meeting  tonight  must  neoca- 
sarily  be  dedicated. 

RxMAUca   or   FusraicK  jC-   Belen,   Deputt 

POSTMASm       OeNAAL    I  AT      THE      GOLOEN 
ANNIVKaSAXT     DlNNlX     ^K     THE     NATIONAL 

Pakk  Seevice,  Adcust  2b,  1966 
Today,  in  a  ceremony  $t  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  our  new  National  Park  Service 
commemorative  postage  ^mp  was  officially 
launched.  I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  tonight 
and  to  take  part  In  this  cofapanion  ceremony. 
Many  of  you — perhaps  all  of  you — are 
professionally  concerned  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  our  wild- 
life. Over  the  years,  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment has  been  very  sympathetic  to  your 
objectives.  We  have  issu^,  in  the  past  ten 
years,  a  number  of  postal  stamps  Intended 
to  remind  Americans  that  conservation  la 
everybody's  business  amd  tbat  the  problems 
oi  preserving  our  natural  wealth  are  ever- 
increasing.  I 

To  name  Just  a  few  cobeervation  postage 
stamps,  and  perhaps  you;  may  recall  these, 
there  have  been  wildlife  stamps  for  the 
wboc^lng  crane,  the  pronghorn  antelope,  the 
king  salmon  and  the  wl(d  turkey.  There 
have  also  been  stamps  for  fiarest  conservation, 
range  conservation,  water;  oonservatiock.  and 
toll  conservation.  There  h»ere  also  a  aeries 
of  national  park  stamps. 

Earlier  this  year  we  laswed  a  stamp  com- 
memorating the  60th  ai^iiversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  that  protects  migratory 
birds  in  Canada  and  the  Uttited  States.  Two 
years  ago  we  brought  out  a  stamp  for  Jolin 
Muir,  the  naturalist.  Ai^d  in  October  we 
sball  Issue  a  stamp  to  focus  attention  on  the 
Great  River  Road,  whldj  stretches  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexloo  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi — and  which  has  opened  a  vast 
recreational  area  of  natural  beauty  to  the 
visitor.  All  In  all.  I  would  say  the  conserva- 
tion movement  has  been  cdhElderably  boosted 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Americans  take  a  very  lively  interest  in 
postage  stamps  and  each  yefar  we  receive  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  liqquests  that  cer- 
tain new  stamps  be  issued.  Some  of  these 
requests  have  l)een  for  a  stimp  to  honor  that 
great  American  conservationist.  Smokey  Bear. 

The  stamp  we  are  IssuJag  today,  as  you 
know,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Park  Service  of  tfae  Department  of 
the  Interior.  It  reproduce^  the  Park  Service's 
new  symbol,  a  design  that  represents  the 
three  categories  of  parks — h»tural,  historical 
and  recreational.  The  giaen  angular  ele- 
ments suggest  nattire.  through  mountains, 
and  recreation,  through  Unts.  The  three 
black  dots  in  the  center  signify  cannon  balls, 
to  be  found  In  historic  areas,  such  as  Ft. 
McHenry  and  Gettysbxirg.^ 

During  this  golden  anniversary  for  the  Park 
Service  some  137  million  visits  will  be  made 
to  the  areas  it  admlnlstera  Because  of  the 
P»rk  Service,  millions  of  aores  of  unspoiled 
land  will  be  held  In  trust  far  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations. 

The  Park  Service — and  other  conservation 
agencies— have  bent  every  |  effort  to  protect 
the  whooping  crane  and  th4  pronghom  ante- 
lope and  the  wild  turkey. 

It  is  time  now— high  tlnja  now— for  us  to 
begin  to  show  the  same  soUcltude  in  protect- 
"»g  people.  For  we  are  now  facing  a  serious 
Problem  in  conservaUon,  not  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  wUdBfe— but  conser- 
nUon  of  people.  T 

Air  pollution  and  water  poHutlon  impose 
grave  threats  to  our  nation.  Unless  we  act, 
*^  act  fast,  poisonous  air  and  filthy  water 
rouid  one  day  destroy  this  pountry  with  the 


same  finality  that  decadence  put  an  end  to 
the  Roman  eo^itre. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  otir  major  con- 
servation problem  was  timber.  Our  great 
western  forests  were  being  recklessly  de- 
stroyed by  wasteful  harvesting  methods.  The 
lumber  industry  finally  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  UUlng  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg,  and  began  to  practice  scientific 
forestry. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  destroying  our 
rivers  and  our  lakes  even  more  recklessly  than 
did  the  timber  barons  ravage  our  forests. 
It  Is  time  to  wake  up.  And  President  John- 
son has  rung  the  alarm  clock  on  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  last 
January.  President  Johnson  said: 

"We  must  undertake  a  cooperative  effort 
to  end  pollution  in  several  entire  river  ba- 
sins— making  additional  federal  funds  avail- 
able to  help  to  draw  plans  and  construct  the 
plants  that  are  necessiiry  to  mal^e  the  waters 
of  an  entire  river  system  clean — and  make 
them  a  source  of  pleasure  and  beauty  for 
all  of  our  people." 

The  Senate  responded  to  tlie  President's 
plea  in  a  remarkable  display  of  bipartisan 
cooperation.  By  a  vote  of  90-0,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  W.4  billion,  over  the 
next  5  years,  to  aid  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  abating  water  pollution.  Also, 
without  an  opposing  vote,  the  Senate  passed 
a  companion  bill  granting  $196  million,  over 
the  next  3  years,  to  combat  air  pollution. 
The  forecast  Is  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  consider  these  two  measures  short- 
ly.   We  need  both  acts  of  legislation. 

On  this  note,  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
individuals  who  have  had  a  great  impact  on 
the  Park  Service  an  official  commemorative 
album  of  the  stamp  which  was  Issued  today 
at  Yellowstone  National  Park.  First  of  all, 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall.  I  also 
h.ive  an  album  for  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.. 
Director.  National  Park  Service.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  present  the  final  album  to  the 
Grandson  of  the  President  who  signed  the 
1872  Act  creating  the  first  National  Park, 
U.  S.  Grant  HI. 

RxMAPjts  or  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jm.,  Doucros 

or  THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SmVICE,  AT  THE  50TH 

Annivexsabt  Banquet,  Statlxe  Hilton 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.C,  August  25,  1966 
Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen:  I  stand  before  you  with  a 
heart  full  of  thanks  for  your  presence  here 
this  evening,  for  the  support  of  your  or- 
ganization and  for  this  tremendous  repre- 
sentation from  our  Congress.  Indeed  I  am 
grateful  to  each  and  everyone  of  you.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  Honorable  Cabl 
Hatden  cannot  be  here  with  us  this  eve- 
ning because  Horace  Albright  was  Jtist  shar- 
ing with  me  a  recollection  that  Senator  Hat- 
den is  the  only  Member  still  in  Congress  who 
was  in  Congress  when  the  National  Park 
legislation  was  enacted.  Horace  Albright,  I 
might  add  since  he  is  stlU  a  collaborator  and 
a  member  of  our  Executive  Committee.  Mr. 
Secretary,  is  the  only  member  of  the  Interior 
Department  who  is  still  here  and  on  active 
duty  at  the  time  the  National  Park  legisla- 
tion was  enacted. 

All  across  our  land  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice represents  America  at  its  best.  At  Grand 
Canyon,  Glacier,  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, and  other  great  natural  areas  one  may 
observe  the  slow  process  that  has  carved 
and  shaped  our  earth  and  clothed  it  with 
plant  and  animal  life.  In  the  mesa  top 
pueblo's  of  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  in 
the  strange  images  of  Effigy  Mounds,  in  the 
ten  thousand  year-old  relics  at  Ocmulgee. 
one  may  learn  of  people  living  here  long  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  first  European. 

The  q>an  of  our  Colonial  and  «»Mr«T»«i  his- 
tory Is  represented  In  your  National  Park 


System.  There  U  Port  Raleigh  where  an 
English  settlement  was  first  attempted.  And 
not  far  away  is  Jamestown,  where  English 
settlement  first  succeeded. 

There  is  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  where  our  nation  was  born  and  our 
Constitution  was  written,  and  your  children 
and  mine  can  still  touch  the  Uberty  Bell. 
Most  of  the  significant  Iwttlefields  of  the 
Civil  War  are  preserved  in  the  National  Park 
System.  At  areas  such  as  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  in  St.  Louis.  Fort 
Clatsop  in  Oregon,  and  at  other  significant 
landmarks  of  our  West  are  told  the  heroic 
epic  of  Westward  expanEion. 

And  here  in  the  historic  buildings  and 
memorials  of  our  Nation's  Capitol  we  can 
learn  of  the  Institutions  of  our  Government 
that  support  the  greatest  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  At  all  of  these  places  the 
visitors  can  review  the  stirring  events  of 
other  days  and  other  times  and  be  caught 
up  in  the  deeds  and  words  and  acts  of  a 
people  who  forged  a  new  heritage  which  we 
proudly  call  our  American  way  of  life. 

The  vitality  of  the  National  Park  Service 
derives,  however,  not  alone  from  the  pt\et- 
less  resources  which  we  are  privileged  to 
manage,  but  also  from  the  creativity,  the 
devotion,  and  the  talent  of  its  employees. 
By  precept  and  example.  Steve  Mather  and 
Horace  Albright  set  high  standards  which 
continue  to  guide  and  inspire  the  tradition 
of  o\ir  career  service.  This  tradition  has 
been  continuously  supported  by  each  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  since  its  founding  In 
1916. 

These  uniformed  employees  who  serve  the 
visitors  at  tlie  great  places  of  nature  and 
culture  across  our  land  are  indeed,  as  Tony 
remarked,  the  backbone  and  the  framework 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  serving  with 
many  of  them  in  the  field  areas  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  it  was  brought  home  to  me  very 
clearly,  on  one  occasion,  how  much  indeed 
they  have  done  to  forge  a  proud  and  heroic 
tradition. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  a  ceremony  In 
Grand  Lake,  Colorado,  Chairman  Aspinall, 
when  Fred  McLaren  who  was  our  District 
Ranger  on  the  west  side  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  was  retiring,  and  was  made 
an  honorary  Rotarlan  by  the  Grand  Lake. 
Colorado.  Rotary  Club.  Our  good  friend 
Johnny  Holzworth  was  introducing  the  pro- 
gram that  night.  Johnny  got  up  and  made 
a  speech  considerably  longer  than  the  speech 
that  I  had  planned  to  make — the  subject  of 
which  was  Fred  McLaren. 

And,  as  he  finished,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said.  "Now.  young  fellow,  we'd  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you."  "But,  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  while  I  think  you  fellows  on  the 
other  side  are  now  doing  a  pretty  good  job 
at  Rocky  Mountain,  it  was  Fred  McLaren 
who  made  you  respectat^le  over  here." 

I  think  the  point  of  ray  story  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  letter  which  I  received  a  few 
montlis  ago  from  a  friend  whose  bcn  worked 
as  a  seasonal  employee  in  one  of  our  na- 
tional parks  this  past  summer.  This  young- 
man  writing  to  his  father  said,  in  part:  "I 
think  I  should  tell  you  something  iljout  the 
working  conditions  here.  The  s'.aff  here  is 
extremely  competent,  highly  e:;p)er:enced 
and  knowledgeable  in  Its  field.  There  Is  an 
esprit  de  corps  which  I  thought  was  reserved 
for  the  British  or  PalUstanian  civil  service. 
There  Is  an  efficiency  which  I  thought  was 
reserved  for  big  corporations.  There  is  a 
pride  the  employees  take  in  thel-  work  which 
I  had  thought  only  appropriate  to  the  crea- 
tive artist." 

It  is  in  the  name  of  all  of  these  employees 
that  I  humbly  accept  the  honor  that  you 
pay  us  tonight.  And  it  is  in  their  name  that 
I  express  to  all  of  you  our  deep  and  grate- 
ful appreciation  for  this  outpouring  of  sup- 
port and  understanding. 
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Our  colleagues  in  Yellowstone  are  listen- 
ing wltb  us  tbls  evening.  In  1870  Yellow- 
stone had  19  visitors.  In  1916  It  had  35.800 
visitors,  and  in  1965  there  were  more  than 
2  million  visitors,  yet  there  have  not  been 
any  roads  added  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  since  1908.  Obviously,  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  preserve  these  priceless  resources 
of  your  National  Park  System,  we  need  to 
devise  new  tools  and  new  programs  for  our 
day. 

Innovation  is  always  dliBcult  and  provoc- 
ative. The  bonds,  however,  that  have  sealed 
our  common  cause  are  stronger  than  the 
abrasive  details  that  would  erode  our  Joint 
efforts,  with  all  of  those  pledged  to  the  cause 
of  conservation. 

We  continue  to  need  your  understanding, 
your  patience,  your  wise  counsel,  and  your 
valuable  assistance.  We  pledge  you  respon- 
siveness, creative  eifort,  and  continuing  hard 
work  In  service  to  all. 

Two  people  cannot  be  here  with  us  tonight 
because  of  the  special  ceremonies  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  commemorating  the  is- 
suance of  the  special  stamp  by  our  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  We  are  Indeed  grateful  for 
this  fine  gesture  by  the  Poet  OfBce  Depart- 
ment. 

One  of  these  is  our  Associate  Director,  the 
talented  Clark  Stratton.  The  other  is  our 
distinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Pish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  the  Hon- 
orable Stanley  Cain,  who  will  bring  us  greet- 
ings by  telephone  hook-up  at  this  time. 

Thank  you  so  very,  very  much. 

ExccaPTS  or  Remaucb  of  Secketart  or  thz 

INTKHIOR  STTWABT  L.  UDALI.,  AT  TBE  GOLDEN 

Amnivebsakt    DrNNiK    or    the    Nattonai, 

Park      Sebvice,     STATi.Es-Hn.TON      Hotxi., 

Washington,  D.C,  August  26,  1966 

If  one  were  to  write  the  history  of  the 
American  National  Park  idea  these  five  red- 
letter  years  would  be  singled  out  for  special 
comment  and  celebration: 

1872:  the  year  the  Yellowstone  became  our 
first  National  Park; 

1906:  the  year  the  Antlqxiitles  Act  was 
passed  which  enabled  Presidents  to  carve  Na- 
tional Monxunents  out  of  the  public  domain; 

1916:  the  year  the  National  Park  Service 
was  chartered; 

1936:  the  year  the  Historic  Sites  Act  was 
enacted;  and  finally, 

1964:  the  year  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  was  established  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  new  parklands. 

We  are  here  ttils  evening  to  celebrate  the 
third  of  these  landmark  occasions — the  Gold- 
en Anniversary  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
But  before  I  have  my  say  about  Steve  Mather 
and  Horace  Albright  and  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
I  wo\ild  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
world  significance  of  the  National  Park  idea 
which  we  originated  and  have  nurtured  now 
for  nearly  94  years. 

The  inspired  idea  which  sprang  from  the 
Yellowstone  campfire  had  had  its  roots  In  the 
far-sighted  thinking  of  men  like  George  Cat- 
lln  and  Henry  Thoreau.  It  was  uniquely 
American — a  democratic  concept  for  a  people 
who  believed  that  governments  should  do  for 
the  Nation  as  a  Whole  those  things  no  in- 
dividual or  group  of  Individuals  could  ac- 
complish. The  kernel  of  the  Yellowstone 
idea  was  that  the  scenic  wonders  of  any 
country  should  be  preserved  for  all  time,  for 
all  oS  the  people,  as  special  sanctuaries  where 
Nature's  most  eloquent  statements  would 
remain  unspoiled  and  unimpaired. 

It  la.  I  think,  correct  to  say  that  this  Idea 
Is  a  dynaniic  one :  each  generation  gains  new 
insights  and  insists  that  standards  of  pro- 
tection and  management  be  raised  to  even 
higher  levels. 

This  very  year  trained  experts  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  are  at  work  in  many 
countrlea  In  all  parts  of  the  globe  explaining 
the  American  National  Park  idea  and  train- 


ing others  to  copy  it.  It  is  not  Immodest  to 
say  that  this  uniquely  American  Idea  has 
Influenced,  and  is  influencing,  land  use  plan- 
ning on  every  continent. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  the  history  of 
the  earth's  human  stewardship  is  written,  no 
plan  or  conservation  concept  developed  In 
the  past  century  has  done  more  to  preserve 
the  virgin  splendor  of  the  planet  than  the 
American  National  Park  Idea. 

At  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century,  the  Na- 
tional parks  were  administered  on  a  part- 
time  basis  by  employees  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  engaged  in  "miscellaneous 
work."  The  National  monuments  were  di- 
vided among  three  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  War  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Interested  citizens  espoused  a  unified  ad- 
ministration for  the  National  parks,  and  none 
with  more  ardor  than  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land.  President  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, who  spearheaded  a  movement  to  es- 
tablish a  new  Federal  agency  with  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  National  parks.  As  early 
as  1912,  McFarland  said:  "Nowhere  in  official 
Washington  can  an  inquirer  find  an  office  of 
the  National  parks  or  a  single  desk  devoted 
solely  to  their  management." 

About  this  same  time,  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
Chicago  industrialist,  was  In  Washington  and 
visited  his  former  classmate  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Franklin  K.  Lane.  Mather  voiced  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  way  some  of  the  National 
parks  were  being  run.  Secretary  Lane  is  said 
to  have  turned  to  his  old  friend  and  re- 
marked: "Steve,  if  you  dont  like  the  way 
they  are  running  the  parks,  you  take  them 
over." 

Mather,  practical  man  and  idealist,  was 
given  the  challenge  to  which  he  was  to  devote 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Na- 
tional Parks.  In  keeping  his  promise  to  help 
Mather  on  Government  red  tape,  Secretary 
Lane  found  an  able  assistant  in  Horace  Al- 
bright, whom  we  are  deeply  honored  to  have 
with  us  this  evening.  The  Mather-Albright 
partnership  was  to  lay  a  foundation  and  chart 
a  long  course  for  the  progress  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

A  few  months  later,  August  25,  1916,  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  signed  a  bill  creating 
the  National  Park  Service  to  "promote  and 
regulate  the  use  of"  National  parks  and  mon- 
uments. The  act  also  specified  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  parks  was:  "to 
conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natiiral  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein  and 
to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  In 
such  matter  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them   unimpaired   for   future   generations." 

The  act  of  1916  emphasized  two  broad 
objectives:  to  conserve  the  irreplaceable  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  Conservation 
and  use  are,  in  one  sense,  conflicting;  how- 
ever, this  dual  obligation  of  conservation  and 
use  has  actually  given  dynamic  thrust  to  the 
growth  and  Improvement  of  the  National 
Park  Sjrstem.  In  the  general  interest  of  the 
public  and  in  consonance  with  the  purpose 
of  the  1916  act,  conservation  and  use  must 
be  Joined  together  In  balance  and  in  har- 
mony. 

Shortly  after  Stephen  Mather  began  his 
teniire.  Secretary  Lane  outlined  these  Na- 
tional park  management  principles — 

First,  that  the  National  parks  be  main- 
tained In  absolutely  unimpaired  form  for  the 
use  of  future  generations  aa  well  as  those 
of  our  time; 

Second,  that  they  are  set  aside  for  the  use, 
observation,  health,  and  pleasure  of  the  peo- 
ple; 

Third,  that  the  National  Interest  must  dic- 
tate all  decisions  affecting  public  or  private 
enterprise  In  the  park. 

In  a  directive  of  July  10.  1964.  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Nattonal  Park  Service,  I  re»f- 


flnned  these  principles  laid  dowa  48  years  ago 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane. 

The  noted  philosopher,  Alfred  Whitehead, 
once  said:  "The  art  of  progress  is  to  preserve 
order  amid  change,  and  to  preserve  change 
amid  order."  The  changing  conditions  and 
times  that  are  reflected  today  and  which 
could  nardly  be  viewed  60  years  ago  to  re- 
quire certain  new  policies. 

Recognizing  three  distinct  types  of  areas 
In  the  National  Park  System — natural,  his- 
torical, and  recreational — I  directed  that, 
while  all  areas  would  be  governed  under  the 
same  general  policies,  each  classiflcatloa 
would  have  its  own  particular  policies  and 
purposes. 

In  the  natural  areas,  like  the  National 
parks,  the  primary  purpose  is  preservation 
of  the  natural  environment.  Including  res- 
toration of  Indigenous  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  providing  for  appropriate  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  parks  without  Impairment  to 
the  prime  natural  values. 

The  principal  effort  with  respect  to  the 
historical  sites  will  be  the  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  their  historical  integrity.  For 
National  recreation  areas,  the  primary  objec- 
tive will  be  outdoor  recreation.  The  natural 
and  scientific  areas  within  National  recrea- 
tion areas  will  be  conserved  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, compatible  with  the  primary  emphasis 
on  outdoor  recreation. 

With  respect  to  all  parks,  regardless  of 
category,  a  master  plan  recognizes  the  pur- 
pose of  each  area,  and  will  zone  portions  of 
the  park  to  provide  areas  for  intensive  visi- 
tor-use, those  vrith  limited  facilities,  other 
areas  on  the  threshold  of  wilderness,  and 
finally  wilderness  Itself. 

Wilderness  preservation  was.  In  1916  and 
will  remain  a  keystone  of  National  park 
policy.  The  wilderness  concept  has,  in  fact. 
underglrded  the  management  of  National 
parks  for  nearly  a  century.  The  National 
parks  were  set  aside  to  preserve  areas  of 
pristine  natural  beauty,  history,  and  havens 
of  wildlife. 

A  strong  research  program  In  natural 
history  and  history  will  stand  behind  the 
planning  and  management  of  each  park. 
Tue  need  was  pointed  out  by  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Wildlife  Management  In  the  Na- 
tional Parks  which  I  appointed  in  1963. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  two  greatest 
attractions  drawing  people  to  the  National 
parks  are  superlative  scenery  and  wildlife  in 
abundance.    Both  must  be  protected. 

In  the  early  yeeirs  of  National  Park  admin- 
istration, wildlife  msoiagement  stressed  the 
obvious  need  of  protection.  Animal  popula- 
tions were  protected  from  hunting,  habitats 
were  controlled  from  wildflU'e,  and  predators 
were  eliminated.  The  tragedy  of  exterminat- 
ing the  wolf  and  cougar  from  the  National 
parks  Is  today  realized.  Cougars  were  effec- 
tive In  controlling  the  deer  population, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  natural  enemies, 
expands  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  food 
supply.  There  is  a  greater  awareness  today 
that  a  suitable  habitat  is  vital  to  the  sustain- 
ing of  healthy  animal  papulations.  This 
habitat  need  not  be  of  Immense  size  in  terms 
of  area.  Althotigh  Important  in  National 
parks,  protection  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
sufficient  habitat. 

The  image  of  the  National  Park  System 
today  is  connected  in  the  mindJ  of  many 
people  with  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Yellowstone  and  other  National  parks  are  » 
priceless  heritage.  But  there  is  another  im- 
portant National  Park  Service  responsibUlty 
that  is  often  overlooked— that  is  the  broad 
responsibility  for  historic  preservation  and 
the  administration  of  historic  sites.  More 
than  160  sites— in  fact,  the  majority  of  sU 
areas  in  the  National  Park  System— are  pri- 
marily of  historic  ■Ignlflcance.  These  sltM 
are  connected  with  the  full  range  of  our  his- 
tory with  all  Its  human  interest  and  dramstie 
Import  to  every  American. 


If  we  want  to  preserve  aonoe  of  the  flnest 
and  best  mementos  of  Aimerica,  Its  grace  and 
charm,  we  need  to  preserve  some  of  the 
buildings  that  take  ua  back  through  the 
years  and  chart  the  appealing  story  of  Ameri- 
can history.  For  those  sites  of  National  sig- 
nificance, the  National  Park  Service  may 
recommend  preservation  under  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  of  1935. 

Ptognsa  causes  Ineviuble  change  in  the 
handiwork  of  Nature  and  threatens  some  of 
the  physical  remains  aid  evidences  of  our 
culture,  constituting  thej  lifeblood  of  the  his- 
toric veins  of  America.  'We  must,  of  course, 
accept  some  of  this  change,  for  it  is  In  the 
public  interest,  but  OoVemment  officials  at 
all  levels  must  unceasingly  strive  to  find  and 
define  the  public  interast.  To  do  so,  they 
need  the  help  and  comaiunlcatlon  of  an  in- 
formed public. 

During  the  past  ten  yi^rs,  almost  600  mil 
Hon  dollars  has  been  eiipended  In  the  con- 
struction of  needed  vliitor  facilities.  De- 
signed properly  with  4  '^ew  toward  aea- 
theUca.  these  faclUties  can  help  to  protect 
the  primary  park  valuef,  Designed  poorly, 
they  can  contribute  to  tbe  erosion  of  these 
same  features.  Park  deWgn  Is  then  a  vital 
and  most  Important  toolj 

The  objective  of  every  master  plan  Is,  In 
fact,  to  design  the  vlslttjr  facilities  with  the 
least  Impact  or  Intrirsion  on  the  most  signifi- 
cant features  and  yet  design  them  in  a  way 
and  in  a  location  so  thait  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity U  afforded  to  all  visitors  to  observe 
these  striking  and  signlfioant  features.  These 
are  the  very  values  for  Wilch  the  park  was 
set  aside.  We  are  conjmitted  to  preserve 
them  unimpaired  for  futkn-e  generations. 

These  values  reflect  tfae  whole  gamut  of 
American  history,  the  '  most  magnificent 
scenes  of  natural  beau^jr  and  astounding 
feaU  of  Nature  which  t»nnot  be  olwerved 
elsewhere  In  the  world-+»n  Yoeemlte  Pali*, 
1,430  feet  equal  to  nine  Hlagara  Palls;  Crater 
Lake,  the  deepest  and  the  bluest  volcanic 
lake  in  the  world;  Mt.  B*iKinley,  a  towering 
giant  nearly  four  miles  hBgh. 

I  would  be  the  last  t«  tell  you  that  any 
park  system  as  diverse  ae  our  own  National 
Park  System,  with  120  mWion  recorded  visits 
last  year,  has  no  problems.  There  are  prob- 
lems, but  they  are  not  liUurmounteble,  and 
we  believe  that  with  the  jactlve  management 
program  now  under  the  direction  of  George 
B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  we  can  meet  these  problems 
and  maintain  in  Its  flneit  sense  tlie  world's 
outstanding  NaUonal  Park  System. 

What  about  the  futur4»  As  the  National 
Park  Service  is  poised  t^  begin  another  50 
years  of  service,  we  mlgl^t  recaU  the  advice 
of  the  novelist-playwright  John  Galsworthy. 
who  said:  "If  you  do  not  think  about  the 
luture,  you  cannot  have  ohe." 

I  am  confldent  that  Q«orge  Hartzog  and 
the  members  of  his  staff  wiu  think  deeply 
about  all  phases  of  park  management  in  the 
immediate  years  ahead,  i  I  hope  they  will 
relieve  overcrowding  and  congestion  In  the 
few  National  parks  wher«  it  occurs.  I  hope 
that  they  will  plan  and  think  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  we,  as  a  Natton  and  with  other 
nations,  may  commemorate  the  lOOth  an- 
niversary of  the  creaUon  of  the  world's  first 
National  park,  Yellowston*,  in  1972.  I  hope 
that  they  will  think  and  plan  about  the 
way  in  which  we  can  play  a  significant  role 
in  commemorating  in  19T»  the  200th  annl- 
versary  of  the  birth  of  this  Nation  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 

The  National  Park  Seevlce  wUl  contlnua 
to  retain  as  a  policy  keystone  the  dual  ob- 
ligation to  preserve  the  jtrinclpal  park  fea- 
tures and  make  them  avtJlable  for  the  use 
Of  the  public.  The  key  wiU,  of  course,  be 
»  proper  balance  between  what  Is  to  be  pre- 
•erved  and  how  It  can  ba  enjoyed  and  uaed 

iLi^  P"'^-  **">P*  l*wuxUig.  prudent 
judgment,  and  tUnely  declalona  affecting  Im- 
provemenu  within  the  paf ks  wUl  foUow  log- 


Ically  from  a  careful  sttidy  and  analysis  of 
the  original  purptose  of  each  area  as  con- 
tained In  the  legislation  creating  same. 

National  parks  play  a  part  In  helping  to 
enrich  the  human  spirit,  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  our  citizens.  Consequently,  we  are 
dealing  in  a  very  fragUe  area  which  Is  con- 
cerned as  much  with  the  conservation  of 
human  resotirces,  as  well  as  with  natural  re- 
sources, for,  after  all,  America  not  only 
depends  on  Its  natural  resources,  but  even 
more  greatly  upon  human  resources  of  the 
people — all  races,  religions,  and  nationali- 
ties who  make  up  this  great  Nation  that  we 
call  America— a  NaUon  that  still  lifts  out 
the  torch  of  liberty  and  the  warm  welcome 
to  freedom-loving  people  throxighout  the 
world  and  which  does  represent,  in  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "the  last  best  hope  of 
the  world." 


Congressman  Fogarty  Reports  Important 
Adrances  Meeting  Rliode  Island's 
Health  and  Education  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   BHOSE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  20,  1966 

Mr,  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
89th  Congress  has  passed  more  significant 
social  legislation  than  was  passed  by  all 
the  combined  Congresses  in  which  I  have 
served  since  I  first  became  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Second  District  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1941.  Today  I  would 
like  to  review  some  of  this  legislation— 
and  some  from  earlier  Congresses — and 
cite  instances  from  my  home  State  which 
illustrate  the  results  of  congressional 
action  in  providing  a  better  life  for  all 
our  people. 

This  legislation,  much  of  it  the  cul- 
mination of  many  years  of  hard  study, 
planning,  and  debate,  has  set  in  motion 
programs  that  have  no  equal  in  American 
history  for  their  far-reaching  impact  on 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Twenty-five  separate  pieces  of  land- 
mark legislation  were  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress  in  the  area  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  social  economic  welfare — 
any  one  of  which  would  tiave  received 
banner  attention  in  any  ordinary  con- 
gressional session. 

Heading  the  list  of  these  great  achieve- 
ments is  of  course  medicare — the  long- 
sought-for  national  program  of  hospital 
and  medical  insurance  for  the  aged.  The 
passage  of  this  legislation  was  a  grand 
triumph  for  those  of  us  who  had  worked 
for  many  years  to  secure  its  passage.  The 
launching  of  medicare  typifies  the  cour- 
age and  bold,  forward  tliinklng  of  the 
89th  Congress.  Yet.  medicare  is  only 
one  of  that  Iwdy's  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. The  Congress  also  created  pro- 
grams to  help  strengthen  our  colleges 
and  universities;  to  help  the  Nation's 
health  institutions  and  professions  plan 
and  operate  regional  health  programs 
aimed  at  bringing  the  latest  medical  ad- 
vances to  all  Americans;  to  enrich  edu- 
cation programs  for  disadvantaged  ele- 
mentary and  aeoondary  school  chll4i«n; 


to  act  against  air  and  water  pollution; 
to  provide  better  housing  for  the  poor; 
to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams; to  assist  the  States  in  planning 
for  the  welfare  of  the  elderly  and  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  social  and  health 
problems  of  the  aged;  to  provide  letter 
economic  opportunities  for  the  under- 
privileged and  unskilled;  to  endow  the 
arts  and  humanities;  and  to  improve 
State  and  local  law  enforcement. 

For  these  inspired  programs,  the  89th 
Congress  will  surely  be  known  to  history. 
Taken  individually,  each  of  these  crea- 
tive legislative  actions  is  an  important 
milestone  in  social  jurisprudence.  Yet, 
taken  in  concert,  the  impact  of  the  en- 
tire body  of  these  laws  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  separate  parts. 

For  the  89th  Congress  has  constructed 
a  massive  health  and  welfare  program 
which  touches  nearly  every  aspect  of  our 
Nation's  social  needs.  Its  provisions 
deal  with  research,  training  of  skilled 
professionals,  prevention  of  disease,  cure 
of  disease,  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped and  imderprivileged.  provision  of 
better  health  and  educational  services, 
Increased  opportunity  for  the  poor, 
strengthening  of  our  academic  institu- 
tions, better  law  enforcement — in  short 
virtually  every  major  area  of  social  con- 
cern. 

Yet,  such  a  broad  scope  of  legislation 
might  easily  dissolve  into  hopeless  chaos 
were  it  not  for  another  Important  aspect 
of  the  89th  Congress'  actions:  coordina- 
tion. These  great  programs  have  not 
been  enacted  one  after  another  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.  They  have  not  been 
developed  piecemeal  as  unrelated  at- 
tempts to  patch  holes  here  and  there.  In 
deliberations  on  these  programs  Con- 
gress has  not  considered  individual  acts, 
but  rather  the  total  impact  of  all  the 
acts.  Each  separate  bill  was  judged  in 
the  broader  context  of  its  contribution 
and  relationship  to  the  whole  sweep  of 
social  legislation,  not  just  of  this  Con- 
gress but  of  previous  Congresses. 

As  an  example,  medicare  was  enacted 
with  Congress  quite  mindful  of  the  many 
needs  and  gaps  in  our  Nation's  provision 
of  health  services.  To  help  fill  these 
gaps,  training  programs  were  also  cre- 
ated, regional  planning  measures  enact- 
ed, construction  and  renovation  pro- 
grams authorized,  and  research  into  bet- 
ter ways  of  providing  health  services 
provided  for. 

This  concern  for  total  Impact,  this 
comprehensive  overview  of  the  broad 
social  picture,  this  insistence  upon  co- 
ordinated action,  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
greatness  of  the  89th  Congress. 

For  a  legislative  body  to  act  with  such 
efficiency  and  wisdom  it  must  be  kept 
fully  abreast  of  pertinent  facts.  Its 
knowledge  of  problems  must  be  accurate, 
up  to  date,  and  comprehensive.  It  must 
keep  in  the  forefront  the  significant  na- 
tional purposes  to  which  we  are  all  dedi- 
cated. 

To  keep  thus  informed.  Congress  turns 
to  its  committees  and  subcommittees.  As 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatlves  on  matters  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  the  appropriations 
subcommittee  which  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  chair  for  17  years  was  privileged 
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to  continue  to  play  its  important  role  in 
advising  the  89th  Congress.  It  func- 
tioned both  In  determining  and  recom- 
mending to^the  full  House  the  funds  to 
be  appropriated  to  support  programs  that 
were  authorized  by  the  Congress,  and  In 
calling  the  Congress'  attention  to  impor- 
tant new  health,  education,  and  welfare 
problems  which  require  legislative  action. 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  over  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  have  elucidated 
much  Information  on  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  in  obtaining  adequate  medical 
care,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  such  movements  as  medi- 
care. 

During  the  past  two  congressional  ses- 
sions, the  subcommittee  also  received 
very  heartening  testimony  regarding  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  by  the 
vocational  reliabilitation  progiams 
throughout  the  country.  A  new  ligh 
mark  of  135,000  persons  successfully  re- 
habilitated was  reached  in  1965.  The 
record  was  broken  again  in  1966  when 
154,000  were  rehabilitated.  During  the 
12  years  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  has  operated  under  the  1954 
amendments  to  the  act,  over  1  million 
persons  were  rehabilitated. 

In  Rhode  Island  3,000  persons  were 
rehabilitated  during  the  past  2  years,  an 
outstanding  record  which  makes  Rhode 
Island  sixth  in  the  Nation  for  the  num- 
ber of  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped persons  made  fit  for  useful,  pro- 
ductive jobs.  This  record  is  good  but  not 
good  enough.  I  think  Rhode  Island 
should  lead  the  Nation. 

The  new  social  security  amendments 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress  provide  for 
Increased  benefit  payments  in  a  number 
of  categories,  in  addition  to  the  program 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  and  will 
have  a  sigiiiflcant  impact  on  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  welfare  administration  has 
estimated  that  during  the  1966  calendar 
year  the  new  provisions  will  add  21  mil- 
lion to  benefits  for  Rhode  Islanders, 
bringing  the  total  to  $121  million.  Dur- 
ing calendar  year  1967,  the  medicare 
progrram  will  probably  add  another  $35 
milUon  worth  of  benefits  to  our  State. 

The  new  elementary  and  secondary 
school  program  will  mean  $5  million  in 
aid  to  Rhode  Island  schools  to  improve 
education  for  children  of  poor  families 
and  provide  special  supplementary  edu- 
cational services. 

In  another  area,  our  subcommittee 
recommended  the  reinstatement  of  funds 
for  the  health  research  facilities  pro- 
gram, a  vital  effort  now  marking  a  dec- 
ade of  outstanding  accomplishment. 
The  program  is  helping  greatly  to  rem- 
edy our  Nation's  lack  of  adequate  labora- 
tories and  other  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  medical  research.  Last  year,  Congress 
acted  without  delay  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  3  more  years.  The  committee 
reminded  the  Congress  that  not  only  was 
the  program  a  tangible  investment  in  the 
Nation's  future  health  but,  because  of  its 
50-50  matching  formula  for  funding,  the 
effect  of  the  Federal  investment  is  dou- 
bled— actually,  more  than  doubled:  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  for  each  $100 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
$150  is  contributed  by  others. 


A  nationwide  Federal  expenditure  of 
more  than  $52,500,000  was  made  for 
health  research  facilities  constructed  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  Rhode  Island  institu- 
tions submitted  applications  for  which 
over  $1  million  was  approved  to  support 
construction  projects  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Providence,  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital.  During  the  decade  of 
the  health  research  facilities  program, 
Rhode  Island  has  merited  over  $3,200,000 
of  a  nationwide  expenditure  of  more 
than  $390  million.  With  matching  funds 
this  has  resulted  in  more  than  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  total  construction. 

In  another  construction  program,  the 
89th  Congress  amended  the  1963  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  to  include  an  authorization 
of  funds  to  pay  for  the  initial  staffing 
of  such  centers.  Our  committee  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  42  States,  with  over 
90  percent  of  the  Nation's  population, 
have  submitted  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  centers. 

As  of  the  end  of  the  past  fiscal  year, 
grants  totaling  $57  million  had  l>een 
made  for  the  construction  and/or  staff- 
ing of  128  new  centers  in  these  42  States. 
Rhode  Island's  application  for  a  con- 
struction grant  for  a  commimlty  mental 
health  center  at  Newport  has  recently 
been  approved,  totaling  nearly  $300,000. 
The  Newport  center  will  serve  more  thsui 
81,000  people  in  the  Middletown,  New- 
port, Tiverton.  Portsmouth,  Jamestown, 
and  Little  Compton  area. 

Now,  as  most  of  you  know,  our  sub- 
committee, ever  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  has  been  deeply  committed  to 
the  support  of  medical  research.  It  was 
in  large  part  responsible  for  the  tremen- 
dous postwar  expansion  of  inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  cures  of  man's  illnesses 
and  the  science  of  health.  Along  with 
its  continuing  support  of  research,  the 
subcommittee  early  called  attention  to 
the  growing  manpower  shortages — not 
only  in  the  traditional  medical,  dental, 
and  nursing  fields — but  in  the  hundreds 
of  new  and  developing  health  profes- 
sions which  are  essential  to  the  practice 
of  mid-20th  century  medicine. 

During  the  89th  Congress  our  sub- 
committee again  strongly  advocated  the 
continued  and  increased  support  of  the 
Federal  research  grant  program  for  bio- 
medical research.  During  the  2  years 
ending  June  30, 1966,  over  30,000  research 
grants  amounting  to  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion were  awarded  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  Institutions  across  the 
country  to  support  projects  inquiring 
into  virtually  every  aspect  of  himian 
health  and  disease.  It  was  heartening 
for  me  to  see  that  Institutions  in  Rhode 
Island  merited  nearly  160  research 
grants  totaling  nearly  $4,800,000.  These 
institutions  have  Included  Banington 
College,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Ladd  School,  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima  Hospital.  Brown  University. 
Providence  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  Rhode 
Island  Hospital,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Nor  was  increased  support  for  research 
training  overlooked.  During  the  89th 
Congress     our     subcommittee     recom- 


mended— and  the  full  membership  ap- 
proved— expanded  training  programs  in 
the  health  sciences.  Over  9,000  training 
grants  were  awarded  nationally,  totaling 
over  $402  million.  Rhode  Island  insti- 
tutions were  able  to  win  39  of  thes» 
grants,  which  totaled  nearly  $2  million. 
For  individual  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ship  awards  Rhode  Island  scientists  won 
57  of  the  10,000  national  awards  account- 
ing for  nearly  $400,000  of  the  $103  mil- 
lion awarded  across  the  country  during 
the  past  2  fiscal  years.  In  all,  11 
Rhode  Island  institutions  have  benefited 
from  trainingfimds. 

A  broad  attack  on  the  problem  of 
medical  manpower  was  begun  in  1963 
with  the  launching  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions educational  assistance  program. 
By  1965  it  was  clear  that  the  program 
had  contributed  significantly  to  an  in- 
creased enrollment  at  medical  and  dental 
schools.  The  89th  Congress  saw  fit  to 
continue  and  expand  this  valuable  pro- 
gram by  overwhelmingly  approving  the 
1965  amendments  to  the  establishing  act. 
Students  at  schools  of  pharmacy  and 
podiatry  may  now  obtain  educational 
loans  under  the  program.  A  new  4-year 
program  of  basic  and  special  improve- 
ment grants  to  medical  and  other  health 
professions  schools  has  been  authorized. 
And  the  amendments  sdso  have  estab- 
lished a  4-year  program  of  grants  to 
health  professions  schools  from  which 
scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  students 
in  amounts  up  to  $2,500  per  year.  It  was 
the  scholarship  provision  that  my  sub- 
committee had  strongly  advocated — and 
which  I  personally  supported — for  in- 
clusion in  the  original  program.  It  is 
another  tribute  to  the  farsighted  think- 
ing of  the  89th  Congress  that  the  schol- 
arship provision  is  now  Included. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  legislative  ac- 
complishments— ^not  only  of  the  89th 
Congress  but  of  all  Congresses — has 
grown  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
1964  President's  Commission  on  Heart 
Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke.  Through- 
out the  Nation,  regional  medical  pro- 
grams are  being  organized  to  launch  all- 
out  cooperative  attacks  on  the  problems 
represented  by  these  diseases  which  ac- 
count for  7  out  of  every  10  deaths  in  the 
United  States  annually  and  bring  untold 
disability.  At  the  same  time,  smaller 
scale  community  planning  grants  are 
being  awarded  for  activities  related  to 
heart,  cancer  and  stroke  problems.  One 
of  the  first  of  these — for  about  $47,000— 
has  been  awarded,  in  Rhode  Island. 
These  grants  are  not  of*the  magnitude 
of  a  regional  medical  program  which  I 
would  envision  for  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  but  they  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  total  impact  of  Federal 
programs  against  the  killer  diseases 
Groups  within  Rhode  Island  and  adja- 
cent areas  meanwhile  are  considering 
how  to  join  the  region's  great  medical 
Institutions  and  members  of  the  health 
professions  in  a  more  comprehensive 
regional  program.  The  regional  medical 
programs  promise  to  bring  the  latest  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  heart  disease, 
cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseases  to  all 
of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  and  sur- 
rounding States  more  rapidly  and  more 
extensively  than  ever  before  possible. 


Great  progress  has 
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past  year  in  the  devel  )pment  of  an  arti- 
ficial heart  and  the  related  appliances 
which  hold  the  promise  for  normal  life 
expectancy  for  additional  thousands  of 
people  each  year.  I  am  deeply  proud  of 
the  stimulus  given  this  program  by  in- 
creased fimds  recomiqended  by  our  sub- 
committee in  the  past  2  years. 

In  another  and  equally  important  field, 
the  Congress  has  accepted  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  comttilttee  stepping  up 
the  pace  of  the  Nation's  effort  to  im- 
prove and  make  more  widely  available 
machines  to  extend  ttie  lives  of  people 
whose  kidney  fimctidn  has  been  im- 
paired or  lost.  Pninos  made  available 
for  this  program  will  hasten  the  day 
when  enough  machineis  will  be  available 
so  that  all  who  suffer  f |-om  kidney  failure 
may  benefit  from  thtis  treatment,  in- 
stead of  some  being  kept  alive  and  oth- 
ers being  denied  the  right  to  live  simply 
because  enough  artificial  kidneys  are  not 
available,  as  is  the  situation  now.  Our 
committee  has  been  i^i  the  forefront  in 
kidney  research  for  years  and  we  are 
pleased  with  the  result^  so  far. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  our  progress  to- 
ward the  control  of  kjQling  diseases  and 
premature  death.  It  14  not  unreasonable 
for  us  to  be  concerned  about  improving 
the  quality  of  life  Ini  the  added  years 
promised  by  our  succe^  against  the  ma- 
jor killing  and  cripplittg  diseases.  I  am 
therefore  especially  i)leased  that  this 
Congress  passed  into  IjEiw  a  bill  which  I 
introduced — the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  legislation  provides  the  first  real 
framework — including  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Aging  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Healtl^.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Remarkable  as  these  accomplishments 
and  new  programs  are,  they  do  not  mark 
an  end  to  our  dealings  with  social  and 
health  problems.  Rather,  they  have 
opened  new  doors,  hav©  blazed  new  paths, 
which  will  challenge  fature  Congres.ses 
to  major  expansion  and  improvement. 

Such  further  development  is  already 
foreshadowed  in  bills  that  have  been  in- 
troduced late  In  the  8$th  Congress  and 
which — if  they  do  not  pass  this  session — 


will  emerge  as  major 
come. 


ills  in  sessions  to 


One  of  these  Is  my  bUl  to  assist  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
and  community  adult  health  protection 
centers.  These  centers  would  si>ecialize 
in  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  chronic  dis- 
eases of  older  Americans.  In  the  area 
of  chroiiic  disease  it  has  become  axio- 
matic that  early  detection  assures  the 
best  chance  of  curing  or  arresting  the 
disease. 

This  bill  woiild  enable  the  proven 
swiftness  and  accuracy  of  computerized 
diagnosis  to  be  brought  to  regional  cen- 
ters across  the  country.  Use  of  auto- 
matic, semiautomatic  techniques  of  di- 
agnosis by  a  qualified  medical  specialist 
or  technician  aids  significantly  in  obtain- 
ing an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
diagnosis,  at  the  same  time  dealing,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  with  the  problem  of 
scarcity  of  professional  health  personnel. 

At  the  health  protection  centers,  tests 
would  be  made  to  check  for  the  early 
stages  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  deafness, 
arthritis,  rheumatism,  kidney  disease, 
glaucoma,  and  other  chronic  disorders. 
These  services  would  be  made  available 
to  any  person  over  age  50  who  resides  in 
a  geographic  area  served  by  one  of  the 
centers. 

The  adult  health  protection  centers  are 
not  intended  to  replace  full  examinations 
but  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  examin- 
ing physician  a  summary  of  basic  health 
data.  Any  person  found  with  indica- 
tions of  disease  would  be  urged  to  seek 
the  advice  of  a  physician  of  his  choice. 

Training  in  the  operation  of  the  tech- 
nical disease  detection  procedures  and 
research  into  new  methods  of  diagnosis 
is  also  among  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Another  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
would  increase  benefits  under  the  social 
security  system  and  make  other  needed 
improvements  in  the  system. 

Even  at  the  upper  levels  the  present 
system  of  benefits  is  barely  sufficient  to 
provide  subsistence  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  Because  of  age,  disability,  or 
being  a  widow  or  an  orphan,  more  than 
1  out  of  every  10  Americans  depends 
on  social  security  for  their  economic 
well-being. 

Among  the  important  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  an  average  of  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  cash  benefits;  setting  the  earn- 


ings base  at  a  higher  and  more  realistic 
level  so  that  workers  at  average  and 
above-average  earning  levels  will  receive 
social  security  benefits  in  retirement  that 
compare  reasonably  with  their  accus- 
tomed levels  of  living;  keeping  benefits 
up  to  date  with  economic  conditions 
once  people  start  getting  their  benefits; 
automatic  adjustments  of  the  contribu- 
tions and  benefit  base  to  increases  in 
earning  levels;  health  insurance  protec- 
tion to  persons  at  any  age  who  receive 
disability  benefits;  other  improvements 
in  the  provision  for  determining  realistic 
benefits  for  elderly  and  disabled  persons. 

A  third  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
extend  and  improve  the  Federal-State 
program  of  child  welfare  services  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  provide  an  ex- 
panded program  to  assist  State  pubUc 
welfare  agencies  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  child  welfare  services — including  the 
crushing  costs  of  foster  care — and  to 
provide  special  project  grants  for  devel- 
oping new  and  necessary  child  welfare 
resources. 

Finally.  I  have  introduced  two  other 
bills  aimed  at  meeting  our  great  needs 
in  the  field  of  health  education.  One 
would  amend  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  strengthen  instruction  in 
health  education  and  to  provide  for 
training  institutes  for  personnel  engaged 
in  health  education.  The  other  would 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
make  school  health  educators  eligible  for 
traineeships  under  its  provisions. 

These  as  well  as  other  measures  yet  to 
be  introduced  by  me  and  other  of  my 
colleagues  both  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  spur  succeeding  Congresses 
to  carry  on  in  the  great  tradition  of  the 
89th. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  these  Con- 
gresses will  equal  or  surpass  the  num- 
ber of  important  accomplishments  of  the 
last  2  years  is  immaterial.  What  is  im- 
portant is  whether  our  successors,  who 
will  in  many  instances  be  ourselves,  will 
be  able  to  match  the  noble  vision  of  the 
89th  Congress  and  its  unshakable  deter- 
mination to  make  America  a  safer, 
happier,  and  healthier  place  in  which  to 
live. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  SepteI^ber  21, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  olclock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  i^iward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  foIloMng  prayer: 

O  give  thanks  unto  ftfie  Lord,  for  He 
«  good:  for  His  merii/  endureth  for- 
ever.—Ps&lm  101:  I.       I 

Eternal  God,  our  Faiber,  who  are  the 
source  of  wisdom  and  beauty  and  good- 
ness, whose  spirit  ever  seeks  to  arise 
within  our  hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of 
men  everywhere— make  Thyself  known 
to  us  as  we  bow  In  prayer  before  Thee. 
We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  every- 
where—that no  condition  and  no  dis- 
tance can  ever  separate  us  from  Thee 
and  from  Thy  love.  Wa  thank  Thee  that 
Thy  mercies  never  fail  and  Thy  loving 
kindness  never  ceases,  i  We  are  grateful 


for  our  lives  which  are  in  Thy  hands  and 
for  Thy  continuous  goodness  which 
blesses  us  all  our  days.  Help  us  to  be 
worthy  of  Thy  gifts  and  to  use  them  for 
Thy  glory  and  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  of  our  world.  Grant  that 
each  one  of  us  may  do  our  part  to  bring 
about,  on  these  shores,  an  order  of  so- 
ciety in  which  there  will  be  no  injustice, 
no  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  one  in  which 
each  person  may  come  to  the  fullness  of 
life  for  which  he  was  made,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title : 

S.2287.  An  act  to  authorize  a  6-year 
hydrologlc  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested; 

S.  3553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Uary 
T.  Brooks. 


THE  JOURNAL 

« 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 


ADDITIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  as  to  the  program 
for  today  and  the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BCX30S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  to- 
day we  hope  to  finish  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Act,  which  will  be  called 
up  immediately.  After  we  dispose  of 
that  bill,  we  hope  to  finish  the  Reserve 
bill,  which  Is  on  the  calendar  for  today. 
On  tomorrow  we  will  call  up  the  Chsuni- 
zal  Memorial  Highway  bill  and  we  plan 
to  add  two  bills  to  the  program  for  to- 
morrow: first,  HJl.  13825,  to  authorize 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the 
Joint  construction  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  of  an  International  flcod  con- 
trol project  for  the  Tijuana  River  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
trea^  of  February  3,  1944,  with  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  Hit.  12047, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  tell 
the  Members  from  what  committee  does 
the  former  bill  come? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  former  bill  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  It  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  finish  this 
schedule  tomorrow  or  Friday,  or  what  do 
you  hope  and  anticipate? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  We  hope  to  finish  this 
schedule  by  tomorrow  night.  If  we  do, 
we  hope  to  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  When  will 
the  schedule  for  next  week  be  announced? 
Tomorrow? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Sometime  tomorrow 
afternoon. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TATE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  395] 


Adams 

Ford, 

O'Brien 

Albert 

William  D. 

O'Konakl 

Andrews. 

OoodeU 

Patten 

Glenn 

Gray 

PoweU 

AsplnaU 

Hasan,  Oa. 

Purcrti 

Boiling 

Banna 

Raca 

Callaway 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Bees 

Cameron 

Hungate 

Relneck* 

Carter 

Johnson,  OUa. 

Bogera,  Tez. 

Case; 

King,  N.T. 

BoncaUo 

Cont* 

Kluczynaia 

Roybal 

Conye« 

Long.  Md. 

Rumsfeld 

Corman 

McOade 

St  Germain 

Davis,  Oa. 

McKwen 

Senner 

Dorn 

MnUIIlan 

Sickles 

Djral 

Mackay 

Stratton 

■dmondson 

Martin,  Ala. 

Teague,  Tex 

Blaworth 

Martin.  Mass. 

ToU 

■▼•ns,Colo. 

Mathlaa 

Watu 

FarbaUln 

MUler 

WUlla 

F&msley 

Momaan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pisber 

Morton 

Flood 

Murray 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  367 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

DISCUSSION  OP  REPUBLICAN  PRO- 
POSALS ON  CONGRESSIONAL  RE- 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
special  order  today  for  1  hour  to  discuss 
the  Republican  proposals  on  congres- 
sional reorganization.  Congressmen 
DuRWARo  Hall,  James  Cleveland,  and  I 
will  start  off  on  the  basis  of  our  Joint 
findings  in  the  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion report.  Today  I  have  introduced  in 
the  House  enabling  legislation,  HJl. 
17873,  which  is  an  Identical  bill  to  one 
being  introduced  by  Senator  Monroney, 
the  chairman  of  this  Joint  committee. 
I  hope  that  some  of  those  interested  in 
congressional  reorganization  and  how  to 
make  Congress  more  effective  will  have 
the  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL 
LABOR 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
General  Labor  be  permitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  in  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
Imports  as  related  to  the  minimum  wage. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  It  Is  agreeable  to 
him. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAYTON  L.  EVENS— 100  YEARS 
YOUNG 

Mr.  CAHTT.Ti  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
congratulating  Clayton  L.  Evens  on  the 
occasion  of  his  100th  birthday. 

There  were  many  things  that  inspired 
me  in  miy  brief  talk  with  Mr.  Evens,  but 
the  most  inspiring  was  his  dedication  to 
his  American  citizenship  as  evidenced  by 
his  insistence  at  the  age  of  100  of  walk- 
ing to  the  polling  place  and  casting  his 
vote  in  a  primary  election.  This,  I  think, 
illustrates  the  value  that  Clayton  L.  Ev- 
ens places  upon  his  American  citizenship 
and  should  be  a  challenge  and  an  in- 
9lration  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  fail 


to  exercise  their  franchise  even  on  gen- 
eral election  day. 

Clayton  L.  Evens  is  a  delightful  person, 
the  product  of  hard  work  and  clean  liv- 
ing. He  still  is  hail,  hearty  and  healthy, 
and  interested  in  family,  friends,  and 
community  at  the  age  of  100. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
be  interested  in  his  background.  He  was 
bom  September  18, 1866,  the  son  of  Jacob 
L.  and  Agnes  Lippincott  Evens,  and  grew 
up  on  a  farm  located  in  Marlton,  N.J., 
not  far  from  his  present  residence. 

After  attending  the  Pine  Grove  School 
and  the  Westtown  Friends  Boarding 
School  in  Pennsylvania,  he  farmed  with 
his  father  and  brother.  In  1893  he  set- 
tled in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  engaged  him- 
self in  the  hardware  business. 

After  several  years  in  Colorado  he  re- 
turned to  his  first  love,  his  father's  farm, 
and  continued  as  a  farmer  imtil  his  re- 
tirement in  1949.  He  now  resides  with 
his  nephew,  Howard  J.  Evens,  on  Main 
Street,  Marlton,  N.J. 

He  has  1  niece,  6  great  nieces  and 
nephews,  and  10  great-great  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Sunday,  September  18,  was  open  house 
in  Marlton  at  the  Evens'  home.  To- 
gether with  many  of  his  friends,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  Joining  in  "happy  birth- 
day" to  a  great  American  and  a  fine 
gentleman. 

I  wish  for  Mr.  Evens  many  more  years 
of  good  health,  happiness,  and  God's 
blessings. 


INCREASING   POSITIONS    IN   GS-16, 
GS-17,  AND  GS-18 

Mr.  PUT  SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  fS. 
2393)  to  authorize  additional  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18  positions  for  use  in 
agencies  or  functions  created  or  sub- 
stantially expanded  after  June  30,  1965, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  tlie  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoMFEaxNoe  RXPOKT  (H.  RoPT.  No.  2047) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2393) 
to  authorize  additional  08-16,  GS-17.  and 
GS-i8  positions  for  use  In  agencies  or  func- 
tions created  or  substantially  expanded  after 
June  30,  1966,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  Ilea  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"That  (a)  section  5108(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  A  majority  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners may  establish,  and  from  time  to 
time  revlM,  the  maximum  numbers  of  posi- 


tions (not  to  exceed  ib  aggregate  of  2,6r7,  In 
addition  to  any  prof^aslonal  engineering  po- 
sitions primarily  conoarned  with  research  and 
development  and  pi<ofes8lonal  positions  in 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences  and  medi- 
cine which  may  be  placed  In  these  grades,  and 
in  addition  to  340  hearing  examiner  posi- 
tions under  section  >105  of  this  title  which 
may  be  placed  In  GS-ie  and  9  such  positions 
which  may  be  placed  In  GS-17)  which  may  be 
placed  In  GS-18,  17,  imd  18  at  any  one  time. 
However,  under  this  Authority,  not  to  exceed 
2S  percent  of  the  aggtegate  number  may  be 
placed  in  GS-17  and  fact  to  exceed  12  percent 
of  the  aggregate  nuinber  may  be  placed  in 
GS-18.  A  position  nj»y  be  placed  In  GS-lfl, 
17,  or  18  only  by  atilon  of,  or  after  prior 
approval  by,  a  majoittty  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners.'  I 

"(b)  Section  61oa(b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  inserting  '( 1 ) '  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  subsectlOii  designation,  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  "(2)  In  addition  ^>  the  number  of  posi- 
tlona  authorized  by  laubsectlon  (a)  of  this 
section  and  positions  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, subject  to  the  i)rocedures  prescribed  by 
this  section,  may  plaaa  a  total  of  28  positions 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  in  GS-16,  17.  and 
18.'  [T 

"(c)  Section  5108(1;)  (1),  relating  to  posi- 
tions In  GS-16,  17,  4ad  18  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■39'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '64'. 

"(d)  Section  5108(C>(2),  relating  to  posi- 
tions In  GS-16,  17,  itid  18  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigatlip.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '76'  and  inMrtlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
•lie.  ' 
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"(e)   The  Act  entiti 
certain   admlnlstratli 
National    Security    , 
purposes',  approved 
402,  note),  as  amenc 


lied  'An  Act  to  provide 
T*  authorities  for  the 
gency,  and  for  other 
l^y  29,  1959  (60  U.S.C. 
od.  is  amended — 
"(1)  by  striking  outi,  in  section  2  thereof, 
'slxty-flve  such  offlcert  and  employees'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  th^of  'seventy  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  V  and 

"(2)  by  striking  oi^ti  in  section  4  thereof, 
"sixty  civilian  posltioijs'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   'ninety  clvllfan   positions'. 

"(f)  SecUon  3301  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  reUtlng  to  piersonnel  requirements 
of  the  postal  field  Service,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '70  empi«yees  assigned  to  sal- 
ary levels  18,  19,  an^  20'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '65  employees  assigned  to  sal- 
ary levels  19  and  20'."| 
And  the  House  agr^  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  irecede  from  Ita  disa- 
greement to  the  am«adment  of  the  House 
to  the  Utle  ol  the  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Ta4l>OEUS  J.  DULSKI, 

DavU  N.  Hkmokkson, 
H.  K.  Gross, 
Managers  on  tM  Part  of  the  House. 
Md^r  Monsonxt, 
RAtJ>R   Tarborocor, 
Jennxmcs  Ranik>lph, 
Prank  Carlson, 
ftf  L.  FoNO, 
Managers  on  tM  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Stat 
The  managers  on  ^e  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on,  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  oti  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  2393)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  additional  GS-16,  OS-17, 
and  GS-18  positions  for  use  In  agencies  or 
functions  created  or  •ubetantlally  expanded 
after  June  80,  1966",,  aubmit  the  following 
statement  In  explanamon  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  Senate  bill,  wUlch  paned  the  Senate 
on  September  1.  i^,  amended  section 
aos(b)    of  the  Classlfloatlon  Act  of  1949,  as 


amended  (6  U.S.C.  1106(b)),  so  as  to  m- 
crease  the  maximum  number  of  poeltlons  in 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  OS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  such  Act  allowable  under  such 
section  605(b)  from  2,400  to  2,500  and  fur- 
ther provided  that  100  of  such  positions 
shall  be  available  only  for  allocation,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  for  agencies 
or  functions  created  or  substantially  ex- 
panded after  June  30,  1966. 

The  House  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill 
struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a 
new  title  for  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  House  amendment  to 
the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  the  committee  of 
conference  recommends  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  which  is  a  substitute 
for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
text  provided  by  the  House  amendment  and 
that  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  House  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 505(b)  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
to  the  following  effect : 

First,  the  House  version  Increased  from 
2,400  to  2,700  the  maximum  ntmiber  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  placed  at  any  one  time  in 
GS-16,  QS-17,  and  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  such  Act. 

Second,  the  House  version  removed  certain 
limitations  on  the  position  allocation  au- 
thority under  section  506(b)  by  eliminating 
certain  provisions  which  provided  that — 

"  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed  26  per  centum  of  such 
maximum  number  of  positions  may  be  placed 
In  GS-17  and  not  to  exceed  12  per  centum  of 
such  maximum  number  of  ftoeltlons  may  be 
placed  in  GS-18; 

"(2)  fifty  of  such  positions  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  allocation,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  .for  agencies  or  functions 
created  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
provision; 

"(3)  fourteen  of  such  positions  shall  be 
available  only  for  allocation  to  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency; 

"(4)  six  of  such  positions  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  allocation  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Justice;  and 

"(6)  four  of  such  positions  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  allocation  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board." 

The  conference  substitute  Increases  such 
maximum  number  of  positions  from  2,400  to 
2,577. 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute 
eliminates  the  existing  limitations  on  the 
positions  referred  to  in  paragraiphs  (2),  (3), 
(4),  and  (6).  Immediately  above,  with  re- 
spect to  the  President,  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  but  re- 
tains the  existing  25  per  centum  limitation 
with  respect  to  OS-17  and  12  per  centum 
limitation  with  respect  to  OS-18,  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (1)  Immediately  above. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  Hotise  version 
amended  section  606(c)  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Llbiartan 
of  Congress  to  place  a  total  of  36  positions 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  In  GS-18,  08-17, 
and  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  such 
Act,  In  addition  to  the  number  of  positions 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  be  placed  In 
such  grades  but  subject,  however,  to  the 
procedures  prescribed  by  section  505.  Under 
the  House  version,  it  was  contemplated  that 
the  actual  increase  In  the  number  of  posi- 
tions for  the  Library  of  Congress  In  such 
grades  would  be  13  positions  because  of  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  House  that  the  ex- 
isting numl>er  of  such  positions  assigned  w 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Library  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Servloe  Commission  under  sec- 
tion   505(b)— that   Is,    22    positions— would 


henceforth  be  authorized  for  the  Library 
under  section  505(c),  as  amended  by  the 
House,  leaving  13  addlUonal  poeltlons  to  be 
filled  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  under  the 
new  limitation  of  35  positions  for  the  Library 
proposed  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  version  had  no  such  provision 
for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  conference  substitute 
proposes  an  authorization  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  a  total  of  28.  poeltlons  In  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule, 
subject,  however,  to  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  that  the  existing  number 
of  poeltlons  In  the  Library  assigned  to  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  under  Its  general  author- 
ity— that  Is,  22  positions — will  henceforth  be 
authorized  for  the  Library  out  of  the  total 
of  28  positions  authorized  by  the  conference 
substitute,  making  a  total  of  6  additional 
positions  for  the  Library  under  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

The  above-mentioned  22  poeltlons  formerly 
allocated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  under  section 
505(b)  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  will 
constitute  a  part  of  the  maximum  number 
of  2577  positions  authorized  for  future  al- 
location by  the  Commission  under  section 
5108(a)  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
set  forth  In  the  conference  substitute. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  House  version 
amended  section  505(d)  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  so  as  to  Increase  from  39  to  70 
the  number  of  GS-16,  03-17,  and  GS-18  posi- 
tions authorized  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  addition  to  the  number  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  allocated  by  law  to  such 
grades. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute amends  section  5108(c)(1)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  increase  from 
39  to  64  the  number  of  GS-16,  OS-17,  and 
GS-18  positions  authorized  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  In  addition  to  the  number 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  allocated  by  law 
to  such  grades — an  Increase  of  25  positions. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  House  version 
amended  section  606(e)  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949  to  Increase  from  76  to  126  the 
number  of  positions  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  GS-16,  G3-17,  and  GS-18,  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  poeltlons  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  placed  in  such  grades. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute amends  section  6108(c)  (2)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  increase  from 
75  to  110  the  number  of  poeltlons  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the^>- 
partment  of  Justice  In  GS-16,  OS-17,  and 
OS-18,  in  addlUon  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  be 
placed  In  such  grades — an  Increase  of  35 
positions. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  House  version 
amended  sections  2  and  4  of  the  Act  of 
Kiay  29,  1959  (50  UJ3.C.  402,  note),  relating 
to  additional  positions  of  a  GS-ie.  GS-17, 
and  GS-18  level  for  the  National  Security 
Agency  and  additional  poeltlons  of  such  level 
for  the  National  Security  Agency  involv- 
ing research  and  development  functions  with 
salaries  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  Oen- 
eral  Schedule  rate.  SubsecUon  (e)(1)  of 
the  House  version  increased  from  66  to  75 
the  number  of  poslUons  of  the  GS-ie,  GS-17. 
and  G&-18  level  for  the  National  Security 
Agency.  Subsection  (e)  (2)  of  the  House 
version  Increased  from  60  to  90  the  numt>er  of 
positions  for  such  agency  Involving  research 
and  development  functions. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  such  pro- 
visions. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute   provides    for    the    National    Security 
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Jlgency  S  addltloiuU  positions  of  the  0&-16, 
OS-17.  and  a&-18  leTd.  and  30  additional 
poelUona  InvolTlng  r«a«arch  and  develop- 
ment functions  wltb  salaries  not  In  excess 
of  tbe  maximum  General  Scbedole  rate. 

Subsection  (f)  of  the  House  version 
amended  secUon  3301  of  UUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  which  provides  that  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  shall  determine  the  person- 
nel requirements  of  the  postal  field  service 
and  fix  the  number  of  supervisors  and  other 
employees  In  that  service,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  there  may  not  be  at  any  one  time 
more  than  one  assistant  postmaster  employed 
at  any  poet  office  or  a  total  of  70  employees 
assigned  to  salary  levels  18,  19,  and  20  In  the 
postal  field  service. 

Subsection  (f )  of  the  House  version  elimi- 
nated salary  level  18  from  the  above  limita- 
tion of  70  employees  and.  In  effect,  applied 
the  limitation  only  to  salary  levels  19  and  20. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision. 

Subsection  (f)  of  the  conference  sulstltute, 
like  the  House  version,  removed  salary  level 
18  from  the  employee  limitation  but  .-educed 
such  limitation  from  70  to  55  employees,  thus 
inrovldlng.  In  effect,  a  limitation  of  65  em- 
ployees for  salary  levels  19  and  20  In  tbe 
postal  field  service. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  substantive 
changes,  the  conference  substitute  makes 
certain  technical  changes  which  eliminate 
references  to  tbe  Classification  Act  of  1949 
and  provide.  In  Ueu  thereof,  references  to  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  recently  enacted  as  positive  law 
by  Public  Law  89-664. 

With  respect  to  the  House  amendment  to 
the  title  of  the  Senate  bill,  the  committee  of 
conference  recommends  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  agree  to  the  same  in 
ocder  to  provide  a  title  for  the  conference 
substitute  which  reflects  the  coverage  of  the 
conference  substitute. 

THA0BST7S  J.  DULSKI, 

Oavm  N.  HKNOxasoir, 
H.  R.  Oaoas. 
Itanagert  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

Mr.  DUL8KI  (during  reading  of  state- 
ment ot  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
,  The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  confsrence  rejwrt  was  agreed  to. 


PDBUC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION 
BILL.    1967 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
(rf  the  bill  (HR.  17787)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Oe- 
fense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  D^Mutment  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atooolc  Energy  Commisslcm,  the  At- 
lantlo-Paclfle  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
tk»nmlsslon.  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commtalon,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 


sources Coimcfl,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TRX    COMMRTEB    OP    TRZ    WROLK    ROTTSE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  H.R.  17787,  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKj  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  yesterday  we  approved  here 
on  the  floor  a  bill  appropriating  over  $3 
billion  to  provide  assistance  to  foreign 
countries.  Today  we  will  consider  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  which, 
excluding  funds  for  the  atomic  energy 
program,  providing  only  $1.8  billion  for 
the  water  resource  development  of  our 
own  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  make 
this  comparison  for  we  must  guard 
against  unwise  action  that  would  unduly 
retard  our  own  future  development  at 
the  expense  of  helping  others.  I  have 
supported  foreign  aid  down  the  years, 
but  I  am  concerned  at  the  tendency  to 
practice  greater  economy  at  home  than 
we  do  in  some  of  our  foreign  programs. 
I  am  likewise  concerned  at  the  tendency 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  some  of 
the  newer,  more  glamorous  domestic 
programs  and  neglect  the  programs 
basic  to  the  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  great  natural  resources.  We 
must  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  In 
the  allocation  of  our  budgeted  resources 
or  we  will  see  the  day  when  we  will  pay 
a  far  greater  price  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  expanding  needs  of  our  own  Nation 
for  water,  flood  control.  Irrigation,  and 
transportation. 

I  fully  support  efforts  to  economize 
on  the  Federal  expenditures  and  we  are 
doing  it  in  this  bill— it  is  $214.6  million 
below  last  year's  appropriations  and  $56 
million  imder  the  budget  request.  But 
compared  with  the  appropriations  we  are 
providing  in  other  areas,  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that,  on  balance,  we  are  allo- 
cating far  too  little  of  our  Nation's 
budget  to  reducing  the  great  backlog  of 
work  in  the  essential  wf  ter  resource  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation. 

Let  us  look  at  some  comparisons  that 
make  me  wonder  if  we  are  wise  in  the 
allocation  of  our  Federal  budget  re- 
sources: 

We  recently  appropriated  $58  billion 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  Just  for 
this  year — ^thls  is  more  than  four  times 
the  f  imds  expended  by  the  Cori>s  of  Engi- 
neers since  1824  for  all  the  new  work— 


fiood  control,  water  supply,  navigation, 
and  so  forth. 

We  Just  appropriated  $5  billion  for  the 
space  program  for  this  year;  this  is  four 
times  the  appropriation  in  this  bill  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  We  are  not 
making  even  a  dent  in  the  $6  billion 
backlog  of  authorized  projects  needed 
for  flood  control,  water  supply,  naviga- 
tion, and  so  forth.  Is  the  space  program 
four  times  as  Important  as  preventing 
flood  damages  and  providing  urgently 
needed  water  supply  here  at  home? 

It  Just  happens  that  the  $5  billion  for 
si>ace  for  1  year  is  about  the  same 
amount  we  have  spent  in  64  years  on 
the  reclamation  program  since  it  was 
started  in  1902.  And  that  $5  billion  is 
being  repaid  by  the  water  users  and  from 
power  revenues. 

Yesterday  we  approved  $2.3  billion  for 
economic  assistance  to  foreign  countries; 
yet  this  bill  includes  only  $1.8  billion  for 
water  resource  development  of  our  own 
coimtry. 

We  are  spending  over  $2  billion  for 
research  and  development  of  a  super- 
sonic airliner  so  we  can  get  to  Paris  in  3 
hours  instead  of  7  hours;  this  money 
would  finance  one-third  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  backlog  of  399  authorized  pending 
projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
which  construction  htis  not  been  started. 
The  money  we  appropriated  this  year  for 
the  supersonic  airliner — $280  million — is 
$30  million  more  than  the  funds  in  this 
bill  for  the  entire  construction  program 
for  the  current  year  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

I  noted  in  the  report  on  the  foreign  aid 
biU  that  AID  claimed  in  fiscal  year  1965 
alone  that  over  1  million  new  acres  were 
irrigated  and  more  than  650,000  acres 
were  reclaimed. 

The  best  we  can  claim  in  our  report  is 
J  million  acres  and  that  is  not  for  fiscal 
year  1965  but  rather  represents  all  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  64  years  since 
the  reclamation  program  started  in  1902. 

The  same  foreign  aid  report  states  that 
AID  claims  that  "more  than  90  million 
people  benefited  from  water  supply  facili- 
ties" in  fiscal  year  1965  aJone. 

The  best  we  can  claim  in  our  report 
on  this  bill  is  that  the  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  help  meet  the  water  supply 
needs  of  14.4  million  people. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  these  other  pro- 
grams, and  I  could  cite  many  many  more 
examples,  but  I  think  we  must  stop  and 
ask  ourselves  "Are  we  operating  on  two 
sets  of  standards  to  the  detriment  of  the 
old  line  programs  which  have  been  and 
remain  so  basic  to  the  development  of  our 
economy?"  In  the  years  ahead,  with  our 
exploding  population,  a  successful  space 
program,  a  supersonic  airliner,  or  the 
economic  development  of  our  friends  in 
foreign  countries  Is  not  going  tu  be  a  very 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  water  quality  control, 
Irrigation,  and  the  many  other  essential 
requirements  of  our  home  economy. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  try  to 
balEuice  the  budget  on  this  bill — maybe 
we  can  afford  all  the  programs;  but  cer- 
tainly we  should  not  neglect  or  sacrifice 
our  own  vital  water  resource  develop- 
mmt  proerams. 
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I  would  like  to  take  a  ifiew  moments  to 
outline  for  the  Record  s6me  of  the  bene- 
fits which  have  resulted  from  the  appro- 
priations which  have  be^n  made  for  the 
programs  covered  by  this  bill, 
ixooo  coirn|di> 

Flood  damages  preverreed  by  Corps  of 
Engineer  projects  in  operation  reached 
B  new  high  of  $1.5  billibti  during  fiscal 
year  1965.  It  is  estimated  that  over  the 
years  the  accumulative!  flood  damages 
prevented  by  all  corps  projects  already 
exceeds  $14  bUllon.  Thfe  is  more  than 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  corps  for 
construction  of  all  types  of  projects  since 
it  was  established  in  1824  and  is  more 
than  double  the  appropriations  made  for 
flood  control.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion estimates  that  its  BQservotrs  in  the 
flood-stricken  areas  aisc)  assisted  in  the 
prevention  of  an  estimated  $850  million 
in  flood  damages  during  [1965. 

However,  the  large  floid  damages  sus- 
tained during  the  recent  floods  shows 
that  much  remains  to  b*  done.  For  ex- 
ample, the  disastrous  1965  spring  floods 
In  the  upper  Mississippi;  and  Red  River 
of  the  North  basins  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  some  lives  and  damages  amounting  to 
about  $178  million.  Completed  and  par- 
tially completed  projects  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  prevented  damages  estimated 
at  over  $30  million.  However,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  authorized  brojects  not  yet 
built  would  have  prevented  an  addi- 
tional $124  milUon  in  datoiages. 

The  flood  of  June  m,  1965,  caused 
damages  in  the  Denver,  Colo.,  metro- 
politan area  estimated  eit  $325  million. 
The  corps'  Cherry  C^eek  Reservoir, 
which  cost  only  about  $15  mDUon  to  con- 
struct, prevented  damages  estimated  at 
$130  million.  Had  the  authorized  Chat- 
field  Dam  been  in  operation  at  the  time 
of  the  flood,  practically  ail  of  the  dam- 
ages In  the  Denver  metropolitan  area 
would  have  been  prevenijed  and  substan- 
tial damage  reduction  ^hleved  in  the 
stream  reaches  downstrteam  from  Den- 
ver. I 

In  the  Trinity  and  Bralaos  River  Basins 
of  Texas,  $16  million  In  damages  oc- 
curred during  the  April-May  1966  floods, 
but  another  $52  million  worth  was  pre- 
vented by  corps  projects.  In  these 
basins,  construction  of  projects  already 
authorized  would  have  Eliminated  most 
of  the  flood  damages.     ' 

Flood  damage  emergency  expendi- 
tures by  both  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  have(  become  exces- 
sive In  recent  years,  totaling  over  $205 
million  Just  in  the  last  4  years.  A  large 
portion  of  ttiese  expeaidltures  would 
have  been  uimecessary  had  authorized 
flood  control  projects  been  completed 
and  in  operation.  , 

The  present  value  td  the  Nation  of 
completed  projects  for  navigation,  recla- 
mation, water  supply,  lecreation,  and 
power  development  is  a|lso  evident. 

MAVTOATIOK 

The  navigation  system  of  harbors  and 
waterways  constructed  w  the  Corps  of 
Eoelneers  now  carry  aliiost  lYt  billion 
*«»  of  trafOc  atmually  princlpaUy  In 
*»>ose  COTunercial  Items  which  do  not 
require  rapid  movement  but  which  are 
CXn 1473— Part 


essential  to  the  growing  industrial  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation.  PrcHnlnent  among 
these  commodities  are  462  million  tons — 
about  137  billion  gallons — of  petroleum 
and  its  products,  206  million  tons  of  coal 
and  coke,  146  million  tons  of  iron  ore, 
iron  and  steel,  and  106  million  tons  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  stone.  The  waterways 
now  carry  annually  about  250  billion 
ton-miles  of  freight  tra£Qc,  continuing 
their  increasing  trend,  and  account  for 
the  movement  of  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  ton-mileage  of  the 
Nation's  Intercity  traflBc. 

At  the  same  time,  the  more  than  240 
million  acre-feet  of  storage  space  pro- 
vided in  nearly  300  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoirs  completed  or  imder  construc- 
tion constitute  a  significant  national  re- 
souree  for  conserving  the  water  and  con- 
trolling the  flows  of  our  rivers  to  help 
meet  the  growing  water  supply  require- 
ments of  thousands  of  industries  and 
hundreds  of  American  communities.  It 
is  estimated  that  from  1952  through 
1965,  a  total  of  5,882  new  industrial 
plant  projects  were  established  in  the 
United  States  on  the  inland  river  banks 
to  obtain  the  increasingly  important  ad- 
vantages of  water  transportation,  water 
supply,  and  other  water  uses. 

RECLAtlATION 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  faciUties  have 
been  provided  to  serve  over  9  million 
acres  of  arid  western  land.  Reclama- 
tion harvests  have  added  some  $23  bil- 
lion in  crop  income  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  West. 

WATER  StrPPLT 

The  corps  now  provides  over  4  million 
acre-feet  of  storage  for  water  supply  in 
38  reservoirs,  which  supplements  the 
water  supply  for  more  than  2  million 
people.  A  dependable  water  supply  es- 
timated at  2  billion  gallons  a  day  is  de- 
veloped from  storage  now  in  operation. 
In  addition,  in  1965  water  deliveries 
from  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects 
involved  a  daily  water  supply  of  1.5  bil- 
lion gallons  from  98  reservcrfrs  to  meet 
the  domestic  and  industrial  needs  of  12.4 
million  people. 

■ECEXATTON 

Corps  of  Engineers  and  Reclamation 
projects  also  provide  ever  increasing  out- 
door recreation  benefits.  It  is  estimated 
that  attendance  at  446  recreation  areas 
totaled  over  200  million  visitors  during 
1965. 

FOWEX  REVKMUKS 

Installed  hydroelectric  capacity  of  ma- 
jor Federal  agencies  covered  by  the  bill 
totaled  30  million  kilowatts  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1965  with  a  net  generation  of 
130  billion  kilowatt  hours.  Electric  op- 
erating income  for  fiscal  year  1965  to- 
taled $534  million. 

ATTTHORIZATIOM  PROCK8S 

It  should  be  noted  that  public  works 
projects,  before  they  are  eligible  for 
funding,  are  subject  to  a  most  exhaustive 
review  process  to  assure  they  are  econom- 
ically justified.  After  thorough  study  by 
the  responsible  agency  and  clearance 
with  all  other  agencies  Involved,  they 
are  carefully  reviewed  by  the  legislative 
committees  of  Congress  before  they  are 
authorized  by  law.    Each  project  must 


meet  stringent  criteria  to  assure  benefits 
will  fully  justify  the  cost.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  projects  also  require  as- 
surance of  local  cooperation,  including 
repayment  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
water  supply  and  irrigation,  before  con- 
struction is  initiated. 

rCNDING    BEQUTBEMEMTS    BACKI.OG 

The  urgency  of  expediting  the  fimding 
of  public  works  projects  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  esti- 
mated that  new  work  at  a  cost  of  $28.2 
billion  will  have  to  be  undertaken  if 
water  development  needs  are  to  be  met 
by  1980.  This  will  require  annual  ex- 
penditures more  than  double  the  current 
rate.  There  are  currently  over  724  au- 
thorized projects  in  the  active  civil  works 
program  which  will  require  about  $11.6 
billion  to  complete.  Of  this  group,  con- 
struction has  not  yet  been  started  on  399 
projects  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.4 
billion.  This  latter  group  includes  254 
projects  for  which  initial  planning  funds 
have  not  as  yet  been  appropriated. 

TJNBUDCtTED  REQUESTS 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from 
over  1,600  witnesses  requesting  funds 
for  unbudgeted  projects  and  to  increase 
the  amounts  on  budgeted  projects.  This 
included  over  180  Members  of  Congress 
who  proposed  increases  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1967  totaling  over  $181  million 
involving  326  projects.  The  total  cost  of 
these  projects  is  estimated  at  over  $2.5 
billion.  Due  to  the  present  budgetary 
situation,  the  committee  felt  that  it  was 
Justified  in  implementing  only  the  high- 
est priority  requests  for  new  construction 
starts.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
funding  of  projects  in  the  study  and 
planning  stage  because  of  the  small  cur- 
rent expenditures  involved  and  in  order 
that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  initia- 
tion of  construction  as  soon  as  larger 
capital  expenditures  in  the  economy  are 
warranted. 

Although  the  committee  has  Included 
funds  for  24  unbudgeted  new  construc- 
tion starts,  they  involve  ai^ropriations 
of  only  $23,633,000  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and  have  a  total  estimated  cost  of  only 
$364.7  million  with  a  balance  of  $332 
million  to  be  funded  over  a  period  of 
years  after  fiscal  year  1967.  Of  the  added 
new  starts,  14  have  a  total  cost  of  less 
than  $10  million.  The  highest  cost,  $74 
million.  Involves  the  Chatfleld  Dam 
project  at  Denver,  Colo.  In  this  Instance 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  the 
committee  it  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  appropriation  of  fimds  In  the  bill  to 
Initiate  construction.  As  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  completing  36  projects  in 
fiscal  year  1967  with  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $463.5  million,  the  unbudgeted 
construction  starts  added  by  the  commit- 
tee, together  with  the  new  budgeted 
starts,  add  only  $151.5  million  to  the  level 
of  the  construction  pipeline  of  the  corps. 
In  addition,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended funds  for  28  mibudgeted  surveys 
and  for  initiation  of  planning  on  29 
unbudgeted  projects. 

The  budget  request,  wldch  Is  also  rec- 
ommended by  the  oommlttee.  Includes  38 
new  studies.  27  planning  starts,  and  25 
construction  starts  under  the  Corps  of 
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Engineers.  The  committee  has  alao  ap- 
proved four  new  construction  starts 
budgeted  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  two  budgeted  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

INCRKASm   COSTS   OV  aXLOCATlONS 

The  committee  Is  concerned  over  the 
increased  construction  costs  being  in- 
curred on  projects  for  highway,  railroad, 
and  other  relocations.  Although  the 
committee  fully  appreciates  that  required 
relocations  should  resiilt  in  no  loss  to  the 
parties  involved,  It  Is  not  convinced  that 
in  many  instances  they  are  being  accom- 
plished in  the  most  economical  and  rea- 
sonable manner  possible.  For  example. 
on  the  John  Day  lock  and  dam  project, 
in  Oregon,  relocations  estimated  to  cost 
$64.9  million  in  1958  are  actually  cost- 
ing in  excess  of  $160  million.  The  rail- 
road relocations  alone  on  this  project 
are  now  estimated  to  cost  about  $107  mil- 
lion compared  with  the  earlier  estimate 
of  $45.7  million.  Railroad  and  road  re- 
locations on  the  Libby  Reservoir  project, 
Montana,  are  now  estimated  to  cost  over 
$177  mllUon. 

As  the  projects  have  widespread  bene- 
fits In  the  areas  concerned,  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  receive  the  fullest  cooperation 
from  State  highway  departments,  the 
railroads,  and  other  parties  involved  to 
assure  that  the  relocations  are  affected 
at  the  lowest  cost  possible.  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  committee  will  expect  to  receive 
more  detailed  justifications  of  relocation 
costs  and  directs  that  the  plans  on  major 
relocations  hereafter  be  submitted  to  the 
committee  prior  to  the  initiation  of  con- 
struction. 

kICKXATIOM  AND  FISH  AND  WILOLIVX  PACn.mZS 

Although  the  committee  supports  the 
policies  making  adequate  provision  in 
projects  for  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life facilities,  it  is  concerned  at  the  tend- 
ency in  many  project  plans  to  reflect 
higher  costs  for  these  aspects  than  ap- 
pear to  be  Justified.  The  committee  ex- 
pects to  carefully  monitor  estimates  for 
these  fadUties  in  the  future  review  of 
the  estimates  and  wiU  expect  detailed 
justifications  of  any  revisions  of  project 
plans. 

utMM  ntix-ORio  Bivm  wATcawAT 

While  I  am  here.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  project,  illustrated  on  this 
map.  We  have  included  $500,000  in  the 
bill  to  Initiate  planning.  The  map  shows 
It  Is  2,400  miles  from  Buffalo  to  Pitts- 
burgh by  water,  through  the  Qreat  Lakes. 
But  with  this  canal,  connecting  up  the 
Ohio  river  near  Pittsburgh  to  Lake  Erie, 
a  distance  of  only  130  miles,  the  route 
is  only  400  miles. 

Now.  if  someone  were  coming  out  of 
the  Congo,  who  could  not  read  or  write, 
he  would  realize  the  advantages  of  the 
shorter  route  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent 2,400  miles.  Two  Intereatlng  events 
occurred  in  1824.  144  years  ago.  The 
Army  Coriw  of  Engineers  was  organized 
in  that  year  and  the  first  railroad  was 
built  in  the  United  States  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  And  down 
through  the  144  years  the  railroads  have 
opposed  this  project  Just  as  they  have 
every  major  waterway  we  have  built. 


In  my  hand  I  have  a  recommendation 
from  the  Army  Engineers.  It  was  for  this 
canal  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  projects 
they  recommended  in  the  United  States. 
This  paper  is  dated  February  14, 1825. 

I  have  heard  some  say  this  project 
is  for  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Yet,  Youngc- 
town,  Ohio,  was  not  even  there  when  the 
project  was  first  recommended. 

Down  through  the  years  the  railroads 
have  fought  every  effort  to  build  the 
project  and  they  are  very  active  now. 
They  have  maintained  high  freight  rates 
for  moving  coal  and  ore  in  the  area  and 
at  the  same  time  have  fought  the  canal 
which  would  make  cheaper  transporta- 
tion available. 

I  have  dedicated  my  efforts  over  many 
years  to  make  the  waterway  a  reality,  for 
it  is  vital  not  only  to  the  economy  of 
the  Beaver -Mahoning  Valley  but  to  the 
Nation.  Without  the  transportation  ad- 
vantages the  canal  will  bring  to  the 
Beaver-Mahoning  Valley,  this  great  steel 
producing  area  will  continue  to  decline — 
being  unable  to  compete  favorably  with 
areas  enjoying  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion for  the  movement  of  coal  and  iron 
ore. 

Many  misleading  figures,  distortions, 
and  false  claims  have  been  put  out  con- 
cerning this  project  by  the  opposition  so 
I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
a  few  facts. 

First,  using  the  vidleys  of  the  Grand 
River  on  the  Lake  Erie  side,  and  the 
Mahoning  and  Beaver  Rivers  on  the  Ohio 
River  side,  the  120-mile-long  canal  would 
cross  the  divide  between  the  2  basins  by 
means  of  10  dams  with  dual  locks.  The 
Lake  Erie  terminus  would  be  about  30 
miles  east  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Ohio 
River  terminus  at  Rochester,  Pa.,  about 
25  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  At  the  simi- 
mlt  of  the  divide,  the  Grand  River  would 
be  dammed  to  form  a  reservoir  from 
which  the  canal  would  draw  its  water. 

For  most  of  its  length,  the  depth  of 
the  waterway  finally  recommended  by 
the  Board  would  be  12  feet;  and  the 
width.  300  feet.  However,  in  certain  con- 
stricted reaches,  the  depth  would  be  in- 
creased to  15  feet  and  the  width  redi  ced 
to  not  less  than  200  feet.  The  10  navlga- 
ticm  dams.  3  (m  the  Lake  Erie  side  of  the 
divide  and  7  on  the  south  slope,  would 
each  have  dual  locks  84  feet  wide  and 
720  feet  long. 

PSOJBCT  AirrBOEIZATION 

The  project  was  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbto-  Act  approved  August 
30.  1935.  in  the  following  terms: 

Th«  following  works  of  Improvement  of 
rivers,  harbors,  and  other  waterways  are 
hereby  adopted  and  authorized,  *  *  * : 
"Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio;  of  the  width  and  depth  provided 
In  House  Document  Niunbered  277,  Seventy- 
Third  Congress,  as  a  Federal  project  and  to 
continue  to  Lake  Brie  at  or  near  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
whole  project  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake 
Erie  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harloors;  •  •  •" 

In  its  report  of  December  20,  1938— 
House  Document  178.  76th  Congress,  1st 
session— the  Board  of  Engineers  stated 
that— 

The  Board  now  concludes  that  the  whole 
project  from  th«  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Brie, 


with  certain  modifications  of  the  plans  pro- 
posed In  House  Document  No.  277,  Seventy- 
Third  Congress,  Second  Session,  Is  economi- 
cally justified. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  matter, 
Congressman  Joseph  J.  Mansfield,  then 
chairman  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  in  a  letter  dated 
April  15,  1939,  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
stated: 

It  Is  obvious,  likewise,  that  the  Board  did 
approve  the  whole  project  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Lake  Erie  via  the  Beaver  and  Ma- 
honing Rivers,  and  consequently  the  author- 
ization enacted  by  Congress  In  the  1935  River 
and  Harbor  Act  has  been  fully  met,  and  the 
approval  and  authorization  by  Congress  are 
complete. 

A  current  economic  reevaluation  of  the 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  project  has  been 
completed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  It  has  again  con- 
cluded that  the  project  is  fully  justified. 
The  Board's  recommendations  In  its  re- 
port dated  September  7.  1966,  are  as 
follows : 

The  Board  concludes  that  the  whole  proj- 
ect from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie  Is  eco- 
nomically Justified  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends It  for  construction  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  District 
Engineer,  with  channel  depths  of  12  feet. 
except  In  the  restricted  reaches  through 
Youngstown  and  Warren,  Ohio,  where  a 
depth  of  15  feet  would  be  provided,  and  wltii 
such  further  modifications  as  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be  ad- 
visable. 

Opponents  have  claimed  that  the  proj- 
ect should  be  reauthorized  before  being 
eligible  for  funding.  There  Is  no  prece- 
dent for  requiring  a  project,  once  author- 
ized, to  be  reauthorized.  The  long  estab- 
lished practice  on  projects  which  have 
been  inactive  for  a  period  of  years  is  to 
require  a  detailed  current  economic  re- 
study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  if 
the  final  report  is  favorable  to  proceed 
with  appropriations  to  initiate  planning. 
This  course  has  been  followed  on  many 
occasions  and  in  the  1967  bill  over  30 
projects  are  being  funded  which  were 
authorized  prior  to  1940. 

ECONOMIC    aZSTtlOT 

The  economi»restudy  of  the  Lake  Erie- 
Ohio  River  Canal  was  financed  by  Con- 
gress in  1961  and  the  corps  has  spent  over 
5  3wars  conducting  an  exhaustive  reanal- 
ysis  of  all  aspects  of  the  project.  In 
making  its  favorable  report,  concluding 
the  project  was  economically  justified. 
and  recommending  it  for  construction. 
the  U.S.  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  stated: 

In  arriving  at  Its  decision,  the  Board  bad 
before  it  the  favorable  reconunendations  of 
the  Corps'  Pittsburgh  DUtrlct  and  Ohio  River 
Division,  both  of  which  had  extensively 
studied  the  proposal  and  complied  a  volu- 
minous record  of  testimony.  The  Board  not 
only  studied  this  record  and  additional  In- 
formation furnished  by  Interested  parties 
during  the  period  of  review,  but  also  sent  Its 
own  staff  members  to  the  field  for  on-the- 
spot  Investigations,  and  thoroughly  scruti- 
nised and  rechecked  all  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic calciilatlons. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  lU 
questions  which  might  materially  affect  the 
engineering  feasibility  or  the  economic  Jut- 
tlficaUon  of  the  project,  and  adjustments 
have  been  made  where  appropriate. 


The  division  report  dtmslsts  of  5  vol- 
umes and  over  700  pag^s. 

The  engineering  record  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  speaks  for  liteelf .  Since  1824 
they  have  had  the  responsibility  for 
waterway  development  in  the  Nation. 
There  are  now  over  19,000  miles  of  water- 
ways carrying  ccxnmercilal  traffic  and  the 
benefits  have  exceeded  jthe  cost  by  over 
3  to  1-  I 

The  engineering  recoijcl  of  the  corps  in 
the  construction  of  flood  control  facili- 
ties is  also  outstandingj  The  corps  has 
spent  about  $4.4  billion  on  its  flood  con- 
trol program  and  the  iJrojects  have  al- 
ready prevented  flood  damages  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $14  bmion — a  ratio  of 
benefits  over  costs  of  3.2  to  1. 

BENETTT-TO-COST '  RATIO 

The  Corps  of  Enginee^  estimates  that 
the  ratio  of  average  annual  benefits  for 
the  Lake  Erie  to  Ohio  River  Waterway  to 
average  annual  costs  will  be  1.3  to  1.  For 
every  dollar  spent,  the  benefits  will  be 
$1.30.  The  corps  estimates  benefits  at 
$66  million  per  year  bat^d  primarily  on 
savings  in  the  movemenll  pf  iron  ore,  coal, 
limestone,  and  steel  I  mill  products. 
There  will  also  be  substantial  recrea- 
tional and  flood  control  benefits,  accord- 
ing to  the  corps.  No  b^efits  have  been 
allocated  to  area  redevelopment. 

Experience  shows  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  actually  oeen  far  too  con- 
servative in  its  estimat^  of  the  traffic 
to  be  attracted  to  the  niajor  waterways 
It  has  investigated.  For  example,  in  1908, 
the  corps  based  its  recommendations  on 
the  Ohio  River  navigation  project  upon 
trafiSc  of  only  9  million  tons;  the  water- 
way wasn't  completed  until  1929,  but  by 
1950,  the  tonnage  was  clbse  to  49  million 
tons.  The  latest  esti^iete  shows  the 
waterway  carried  about  102  million  tons 
in  1965 — better  than  11  [times  the  corps' 
original  estimate,  and  this  has  taken 
place  less  than  40  years  iifter  the  project 
went  into  full  operatioiu  In  1930,  the 
traffic  estimate  for  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  improvement  wa^  only  9  million 
tons.  It  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1940  and 
by  1950  the  toimage  was  over  11  million. 
By  1965  it  was  up  to  about  35  million — or 
four  times  the  corps'  original  estimate. 

PROJECT  CO  It 

The  Federal  cost,  as  iitimated  in  de- 
tail by  the  corps,  is  $911  million.  Local 
Interests  must  pay  $95  million,  or  about 
10  percent.  This  is  a  flar  greater  local 
assessment  than  on  moii  Federal  navi- 
gation projects.  The  Federal  cost  is 
high,  but  not  in  comparison  to  Federal 
expenditures  on  many  other  projects. 
We  are  now  spending,  for  example,  $1.2 
billion  to  develop  the  Arkansas  River. 
Over  $1  billion  has  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  water  projects 
in  California,  just  in  tlM  last  10  years. 
The  Central  VaUey  projWt  in  California 
has  a  total  Federal  cos«  of  $1.7  billion. 
The  Columbia  River  Bailn  development 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  total 
Mst  of  $4.8  biUion.  including  $750  mil- 
lion in  new  power  facilities  now  under- 
way as  a  result  of  the  Canadian  treaty. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  project  Is  $2.3  billion. 


The  UMjer  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect Is  costing  $1.2  billion. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  the  project  will 
be  constructed  during  the  current  period 
of  infiation.  RaUier,  it  will  take  at  least 
4  years  to  plan  at  a  small  annual  cost. 
Construction,  which  would  be  spread 
over  at  least  an  8-  to  10-year  period, 
would  not  be  undertaken  until  larger 
public  works  expenditures  are  warranted 
in  the  economy. 

CAPACITT    OF    WATERWAY    TO    CABBT    ESTIMATED 
TRAFFIC 

The  U.S.  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  states  the  following, 
after  its  5-year  review,  concerning  the 
capability  of  the  canal  to  carry  the  ton- 
nage on  which  the  transportation  sav- 
ings are  estimated : 

The  capability  of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  to  carry  the  tonnage  for  which 
transportation  savings  were  estimated  was 
carefully  considered.  It  was  estimated  that 
50  million  tons,  out  of  the  62  million  tons 
per  year  anticipated  In  the  50th  year  of 
project  life,  would  move  through  the  most 
critical  reach.  Based  on  the  preliminary 
design  of  project  features  presented  by  the 
District  and  Division  Engineers  the  projected 
tonnage  could  be  passed.  This  Is  supported 
by  recent  experience  on  existing  comparable 
waterways  within  the  Pittsburgh  District 
which  has  demonstrated  that  tonnages  of 
the  magnitude  anticipated  could  move  over 
the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal.  In  the 
final  design,  modifications  can  be  made  In 
the  project  features  which  would  assure 
dependable  capability  of  the  waterway  to 
carry  the  projected  tonnage. 

EFFECT    ON   LAKE    ERIE 

The  U.S.  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  made  a  special  study 
of  the  question  of  possible  effects  of  the 
canal  on  the  water  level  of  Lake  Erie 
and  Corps  stated  in  the  report  as  follows: 

since  the  water  supply  for  the  canal  will 
be  taken  not  from  Lake  Erie  but  from  the 
summit  reservoir  on  the  Grand  River,  the 
effect  of  the  canal  on  the  level  of  Lake  Erie 
Is  believed  to  be  insignificant.  The  Board 
noted  that  the  1909  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
governing  the  International-waters  aspects 
of  the  Great  Lakes  stands  as  a  guarantee 
against  operations  Injurious  to  the  lake. 

On  occasion,  it  might  prove  advantageous 
to  pump  water  up  to  the  summit  pool  from 
Lake  Erie.  However,  such  water  would  be 
returned  to  the  lake  as  it  carries  vessels  down 
through  the  locks.  Water  could  be  pumped 
up  to  the  reservoir  and  subsequently  released 
from  the  reservoir  down  to  the  lake,  generat- 
ing power  en  route  with  reversible  pump- 
turbines.  The  Board  recommended  further 
study  of  this  aspect  of  the  project  proposal. 

ETFXCT    ON    WATER   QVAUTT 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  project 
on  water  quality,  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  concluded  in  the 
report  as  follows: 

The  District  Engineer,  In  estimating  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  project  on  water 
quality,  used  data  on  streamflow  require- 
ments furnished  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  In  its  report  included  In 
Appendix  V  of  the  District  Engineer's  report. 
He  concluded  that  additional  flows  under 
canalized  conditions  would  result  In  tem- 
perature reduction  In  the  Mahoning  River 
the  value  of  which  would  slightly  exceed  the 
adverse  effect  resulting  from  the  reduction 
In  the  assimUatlon  ability  of  the  river  under 
pool  conditions.  A  restatement  of  the 
Umted  States  Public  Health  Service's  posl- 
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tlon  subsequently  furnished  the  Division 
Engineer  concludes  that  if  the  storage  in 
Grand  River  Reservoir  Is  used  to  Increase  the 
average  minimum  flow  in  the  Mahoning 
River  at  Youngstown  by  approximately  200 
cubic  feet  per  second,  the  proposed  waterway 
would  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  water 
quality.  The  Division  Engineer  believes  that 
this  condition  can  be  met.  Therefore,  the 
analysis  concerning  water  quality  contained 
in  the  District  Engineer's  report  is  considered 
to  be  acceptable. 

Now  these  are  a  few  facts  which  I  hope 
will  set  the  record  straight.  They  are 
not  my  facts,  but  rather  the  findings  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  who 
have  studied  this  project  for  years. 
They  are  the  recognized  authorities  on 
waterway  engineering  and  economics  in 
this  country. 

So  I  ask  you  to  support  this  project 
and  the  entire  bill.  These  funds  are  to 
be  expended  only  in  and  on  America. 

What  will  happen  if  we  do  not  build 
up  this  country?  Stop  to  think  of  the 
13  million  tons  of  steel,  for  example, 
coming  into  this  country  this  year.  It 
was  only  10  million  tons  last  year. 
Foreign  imports  are  increasing  annually 
and  we  must  conserve  and  develop  our 
great  natural  resoiuxes  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  compete  favorably  in  the  world. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  you  here  to- 
day to  do  some  thinking — and  I  mean 
thinking.  It  is  essential  that  we  guard 
against  unduly  retarding  the  reasonable 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  conserve  and 
develop  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation. 
Fundamental  to  the  continued  growth  of 
our  Nation  is  adequate  provision  for 
water  supply,  fiood  control,  navigation, 
reclamation,  and  power  development. 
Without  the  investment  that  has  been 
made  to  date  in  these  programs,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  achieve  the 
great  progress  that  this  country  has  en- 
joyed and  reasonable  program  expansion 
must  be  fully  supported  in  the  future  if 
the  Nation  is  to  continue  to  develop  and 
prosper. 

This  is  a  very  reasonable  bill— it  is  $56 
million  under  the  budget  and  $214.6  mil- 
lion under  last  year.  Yet  we  have  made 
every  effort  to  make  provision  for  the 
highest  priority  requirements  so  that  our 
water  resource  development  program 
will  move  forward. 

So  I  ask  you  to  support  the  committee 
and  vote  against  any  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  to  cut  the  bill.  Every 
project  in  the  bill  is  authorized  and  well 
justified.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  deserves 
your  full  support 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  and  in 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee,  this  Is  a  good  blU.  a  bill  which 
should  be  supported  by  the  Members  of 
this  House.  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  to  and  admiration  for 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  has  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  well  for  the  hard  and 
effective  work  which  he  has  done.  These 
felicitations  also  go  to  the  majority 
members  of  the  conmiittee,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  minority  members. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Davis],  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  [Mr.  RobibomI.  who  have  given  me 
their  good  wlU.  their  loyalty,  and  their 
effective.  Intelligent  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  good 
hearings.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  rec- 
ords of  the  hearings,  you  will  see  that 
every  question  which  Is  a  reasonable 
question  has  been  answered.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  data  and  factiial 
information  which  would  stand  any 
Member  in  good  stead  who  wants  to  im- 
derstand  this  program  better. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  to  note  on  page 
5  of  the  report  of  the  committee  the 
status  of  the  public  works  program  of 
the  United  States  as  compared  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  for  public  works. 
Tou  will  notice  on  page  5  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  alone  estimates  that  they 
have  a  $28.2  billion  req\ilrement  for  wa- 
ter development  needs  to  be  met  by  1980 
in  order  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  have  a  sufficient  water  supply. 
There  are  currently  over  724  authorized 
projects  in  the  active  civil  works  pro- 
gram which  will  require  about  %V..6  bil- 
lion to  compete.  Of  this  group  construc- 
tion has  not  yet  been  started  on  399  proj- 
ects with  an  estimated  cost  of  $4.4  bil- 
lion. Very  considerable  sums  in  addi- 
tion will  be  required  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Department  ol  Agri- 
culture, and  the  antipollution  program. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
committee  can  be  criticized  for  anything, 
it  can  be  criticized  for  not  going  as  far 
to  catch  up  with  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, as  we  should  have  gone.  I  recog- 
nize the  financial  situation  of  the  coun- 
try today.  I  recognize  the  ne»ls  for 
great  expenditures  for  military  equip- 
ment and  activities  such  as  our  reqxiire- 
ments  in  Vietnam  in  particular  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  general.  Again 
I  know  there  are  good,  sufficient,  and 
valid  reasons  why  we  cannot  go  any 
further  than  we  have  In  this  bill.  We 
were  certainly  urged  to  do  so. 

There  were  requests  from  180  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  unbudgeted  starts 
involving  326  projects  which  would  have 
cost  $181  million  this  year.  The  total 
cost  of  these  projects  would  be  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Of  these  requests  we  have  actvially 
granted  24  new  starts  which  will  add  to 
the  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1967  the 
sum  of  $23,633,000  or  a  total  expendltiu-e 
of  only  $364.7  million.  Of  this  $364.7 
million,  $74  million  goes  for  one  project, 
the  Chatfleld  Dam  in  Colorado,  which 
was  taken  into  this  bill  over  the  budget 
but  with  the  tacit  agreement  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  because  of  the  ruinous 
flood  which  was  experienced  in  the  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  area  last  year. 

The  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  adds  up  to 
something  like  this:  On  imbudgieted 
starts  there  is  the  Bgun  of  $364.6  mil- 
lion. On  budgeted  starts  there  is  the 
total  of  $250  million.  Thus,  the  input 
into  the  pipeline  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  $615  million.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers will,  this  jrear,  complete  projects 
totaling  $463.5  billion.  Thus,  the  total 
addition  to  the  pipeline  as  a  result  of 
this  bill  iB  only  $151.2  million. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  $28.2  billion 
must  be  spent  by  the  year  1980  in  Corps 


of  Engineers  activities  alone  In  order  for 
this  country  not  to  have  a  water  crisis. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  this  bill 
merely  holds  the  line.  It  is  not  progress- 
ing as  far  as  we  should  progress  on  the 
things  which  we  need  to  do  in  order  to 
Insure  for  the  future  of  this  country  a 
plentiful  supply  of  that  product  of  na- 
ture most  needed  by  man — other  than 
clean  air — and  that  is  clean  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  some  contro- 
versial items  contained  In  this  bill. 

We  have  items  such  as  the  Idaho  Power 
Line  which  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration seeks  to  build  and  it  is  in 
controversy  for  the  third  year.  We  ex- 
pect it  to  be  settled  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Included  in 
the  committee  report  our  general  ideas 
as  to  the  form  this  contract  should  take. 

It  is  our  hope  that  reasonable  men 
will  be  able  to  get  together  and  conclude 
this  agreement  long  before  this  bill 
comes  up  again  for  consideration  next 
year.  We  do  not  expect  it  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
struct this  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  also  increased 
the  budget  in  the  Mississippi  River 
Basin.  We  did  this  in  order  to  try  to 
get  at  a  level  of  expenditure  in  that  great 
area  of  this  country  commensurate  with 
the  results  which  must  be  accomplished. 
We  have  only  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  money  which  we  feel  can  be 
expended  wisely  on  these  projects  in  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
cut  too  much  in  any  given  area,  because 
if  you  do,  then  you  get  the  construction 
pace  down  below  an  economic  level.  We 
feel  that  it  would  be  penny  wise  and 
poimd  fooUsh  to  do  this — especially  in 
the  Mississippi  Basin  which  has  been 
ravaged  by  floods  so  often  in  the  past. 
So,  we  raised  the  appropriation  to  a  level 
which  in  our  opinion  is  proper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  easy  to  cut  a 
public  works  appropriation  bill.  It  is 
not  easy  to  save  money  in  such  a  bill 
and  thereby  really  further  govern- 
mental economy  by  doing  so.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  cut 
public  works.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence over  the  period  of  time  which  I  have 
served  in  this  Congress  that  if  you  cut 
back,  below  an  economic  level,  you  end 
up  by  spending  more  money  in  the  long 
run  than  should  have  been  expended  for 
the  particular  project. 

As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  activities  other 
than  defense  expenditures  which  are  of 
higher  import  to  the  whole  country  than 
those  we  find  represented  in  this  bill. 
This  is  an  Important  bill.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  KrawAHl  has 
so  ably  said,  this  bill  Is  taking  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  and  using  it  to 
build  up  this  country. 

I  cannot  help  but  point  to  the  words 
which  are  above  the  Speaker's  desk,  the 
quotation  frcun  Daniel  Webster — "Let  us 
develop  the  resources  of  our  land  and 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  interests,  and 
see  whetho:  we  also,  in  our  own  time  and 
generation  may  not  perform  something 
worthy  to  be  ronemberad."    I  think  he 


spoke  wisely,  and  gave  advice  which  is  as 
worthy  of  consideration  today  as  it  was 
when  the  words  were  uttered. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  program 
are  worth  recovmting. 

The  waterways  which  have  been  built 
over  the  years  now  carry  1  '/<  billion  tons 
of  freight  annually.  Mainly  this  is  bulk 
freight  which  does  not  need  to  be  moved 
In  a  hurry.  The  economy  of  the  coun- 
try certainly  has  been  well  served  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  cheap  ways  of  trans- 
porting large,  bulky  items  of  supplies 
throughout  the  coxmtry. 

As  far  as  reclamation  is  concerned, 
there  are  9  million  acres  which  are  now 
under  irrigation  and  these  lands  have 
furnished  crops  which  have  been  worth 
$23  billion  to  our  economy. 

The  M.  b  I.  water  supply  which  has 
been  furnished  by  the  activities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  amounts  to  about  4 
million  acre-feet  of  clean  water  annually. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  fur- 
nished about  3  million  acre-feet  of 
clean  water  annually  for  a  total  of  7 
million  acre-feet  of  clean  water  now 
available  through  the  activities  which 
are  represented  in  this  bill. 

In  Uie  Corps  of  Engineers'  reservoirs 
alone  recreational  facilities  have  been 
used  by  200  million  people  in  the  year 
1965  alone. 

So  there  is  a  great  amount  of  good  be- 
ing engendered  by  this  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
which  Is,  in  my  opinion,  well  within  the 
limits  of  propriety.  I  think  all  of  us 
must  look  ahead  in  the  years  to  come  to 
the  need  to  expand  this  activity  greatly 
to  put  our  coimtry  in  position  to  take 
care  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation which  we  will  have  in  the  future. 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  gradu- 
ally, looking  ahead  and  planning  wisely, 
so  that  we  can  do  it  both  economically 
and  expeditiously.  The  time  for  start- 
ing these  plans  has  now  arrived.  As  far 
as  I  personally,  am  concerned,  when  we 
are  able  to  get  the  international  situa- 
tion stabilized  to  a  point  where  such  a 
large  share  of  our  nationsd  wealth  must 
not  be  used  in  national  defense,  then  I, 
for  one,  will  be  leading  the  charge  for 
more  adequate  efforts  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  desires  of  our  people  for  de- 
velopment of  our*water  resources. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  legislation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House, 
there  is  ample  testimony  available  as  to 
what  the  bill  will  do.  But  what  of  the 
things  that  the  bill  will  not  do? 

A  request  was  made  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  to  include  in  this  bill  an  appro- 
priation of  $250,000  to  meet  a  sacred 
commitment  to  men  who  are  djring  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  that 
national  cemeteries  shaU  be  established 
and  shall  be  expanded  according  to  need. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  land  that  such  need 
will  be  determined  by  officials  of  the  exec- 
utive establishment  and  acted  upon  by 
them.  They  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  burying  the  dead  of  our  wars 
and  the  veterans  of  those  wars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  responsibility  is 
,  not  being  met.  We  cannot  explain  away 
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the  fact  that  men  wh ),  have  given  their 
lives  in  Vietnam  have  oeen  denied  burial 
in  a  national  cemeteijy.  These  denials 
are  continuing  and  th^y  will  increase. 

It  might  be  thought  i  that  these  denials 
are  happenstance,  that  they  could  not 
result  from  a  conscious  act  or  omission. 
But  the  fact  is  that  this  administration 
has  continued  a  polic^  affirmed  in  1961 
that  the  national  cendeteries  are  to  be 
closed.  Members  might  well  ask  who  it 
was  it  who  decided  that  certain  of  our 
dead  servicemen  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  honor  of  biirial  in  a  national 
cemetery  while  others  j^ould  be  effective- 
ly denied  such  honor. 

Time  has  run  out  fbr  the  New  Jersey 
serviceman  and  his  family.  Time  ran 
out  in  February  of  this  year.  Since  then 
more  than  31  servicenien  killed  on  active 
duty  have  lieen  denied  burial  at  Beverly 
National  Cemetery.  During  that  same 
period  17  servicemen  klUed  on  active  duty 
were  buried  at  Beverly — after  it  closed. 

The  natural  questi(>n  Is,  How  was  it 
decided  who  would  be  Interred  at  Beverly 
and  who  would  be  turned  away?  As  to 
this,  Mr.  Chairman,  it;  was  mere  chance. 
Actually  the  administration  policy  on  na- 
tional cemeteries  is  of  ithe  character  of  a 
lottery.  If  a  servicemian  or  veteran  has 
his  home  in  Minnesotai  Oregon,  or  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  burial  inj  a  national  ceme- 
tery is  assured — for  tnt  next  50  years  or 
more.  If  the  serviceiian  or  veteran  is 
from  New  England  or  Wyoming  or  many 
other  States,  there  Is  no  national  ceme- 
tery in  the  area.  If  the  deceased  is  from 
New  Jersey  he  may  be  buried  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  near  His  home  or  he  may 
not — the  chances  are  he  will  not.  But  it 
all  depends  on  whether  a  vacant  burial 
site  is  available  at  the  time  of  burial. 
Many  burial  sites  are^  reserved,  even  in 
a  closed  national  cemejtery.  On  occasion 
these  reserved  sites  are  released  by  sur- 
vivors. If  a  family's  Request  for  burial 
of  the  serviceman's  reniains  reaches  the 
cemetery  immediately  following  release 
of  a  reserved  site,  the^-  request  will  be 
approved.  More  often  than  not  it  is 
denied.  ] 

Time  has  nm  out  inj  New  Jersey  and  it 
Is  fast  running  out  in  California.  In  the 
next  few  months  the  t^?o  national  ceme- 
teries still  open  in  California  will  be 
closed.  Fort  Rosecrans  National  Ceme- 
tery in  San  Diego  is  expected  to  close 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  Golden  Gate 
National  Cemetery  ini  Ban  Bruno  is  ex- 
pected to  close  this  winter.  When  these 
two  closures  occur,  thp  families  of  serv- 
icemen killed  in  Vietnam  will  be  effec- 
tively denied  the  right  to  bury  him  in  a 
national  cemetery.  The  closest  national 
cemeteries  to  California  will  be  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  lottery  system  of 
burial  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue. 
The  Congress  has  been  remiss  in  per- 
mitting the  situation  to  develop.  The 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  which  has 
an  opportunity  to  provide  funds  to  re- 
open Port  Rosecrans  land  Golden  Gate 
National  Cemeteries,  pas  failed  to  offer 
appropriations  to  correct  a  serious 
wrong.  The  Congress  cannot  permit  the 
situation  to  continue. 


The  President  knows  of  the  situation. 
It  has  been  brought  to  his  attention.  Let 
us  pray  that  the  killing  in  Vietnam  shall 
soon  stop.  But  it  is  fair  to  ask  how  great 
the  casualty  list  would  have  to  grow  to 
Insure  that  this  matter  gets  the  attention 
it  deserves.  If,  instead  of  31  servicemen 
having  been  denied  burial,  the  number 
were  310,  would  there  be  a  policy  change? 
If  the  number  were  3,100,  no  one  in  this 
body  would  doubt  but  that  a  change 
would  ensue. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  President  and 
his  administration  to  stop  draggirvg  their 
feet  on  this  matter  of  meeting  our  com- 
mitment to  our  honored  dead.  It  is  past 
time  also  for  the  Congress  and  its  lead- 
ership to  act.  To  reopen  Beverly  Na- 
tional Cemetery  and  to  keep  open  Fort 
Rosecrans  and  Golden  Gate  National 
Cemeteries  Involves  no  more  than  an  act 
of  simple  duty. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  take  a  moment  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes], 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and,  in 
particular,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee,   the    gentleman    from    Ohio    [Mr. 

KiRWAN]. 

I  have  traveled  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
flood  control  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  have  observed  disastrous 
floods  at  flrsthand,  and  I  believe  that 
you  gentlemen  have  demonstrated  very 
clearly,  with  an  exceptional  dijsplay  of 
patience,  your  great  and  genuine  con- 
cern for  flood  and  disaster  problems 
throughout  the  land,  and  I  can  point  out 
the  fact  on  the  north  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, in  my  district  alone  we  spent  $15 
million  on  flood  recovery  work  alone,  be- 
cause of  the  floods  that  occurred  in  De- 
cember of  1964.  Certainly,  we  can  all 
agree,  this  bill  represents  an  Investment 
in  America,  and  again  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Chairman  Kirwan,  and  all  members  of 
this  important  committee  for  helping 
to  solve  the  many  problems  relating  to 
floods  and  water  conservation  in  the 
country. 

We  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  you  for 
your  patience,  understanding,  and  the 
personal  consideration  given  to  our 
many  requests.  The  same  compliments 
should  be  extended  to  the  very  able  staff 
of  the  committee,  who  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  assist  me.  On  behalf  of  the 
people  of  my  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  want  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  all  your  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  the  distin- 
guished and  able  and  dedicated  Mem- 
ber from  Ohio  [Mr.  KnivrAN].  I  know 
of  no  subconunlttee  chairman  who 
spends  as  much  time  working  in  the  in- 


terests of  this  Nation  in  the  matter  of 
pubUc  works  and  conservation  than  does 
he. 

The  bill  which  he  brings  to  this  floor 
I  think  emphasizes  rather  dramatically 
what  that  type  of  Interest  has  done,  and 
how  much  he  has  done  to  preserve  and 
protect  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  chairman, 
of  course,  goes  as  well  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

I  also  include  a  very  brilliant,  hard- 
working, and  dedicated  staff.  In  the  per- 
son of  Gene  Wilhelm,  chief  of  staff  of 
this  subcommittee,  I  think  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  this  com- 
mittee is  privileged  to  possess  one  of  the 
most  able  and  one  of  the  finest  subcom- 
mittee executive  staff  members  on  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  task  of  this  committee  is  nowhere 
better  emphasized  than  in  a  statistical 
rundown  of  what  the  committee  hear- 
ings developed  during  the  consideration 
of  this  appropriations  bill.  One  thou- 
sand six  hundred  witnesses  requestea 
funds  for  unbudgeted  projects  and  to 
Increase  the  amounts  on  budgeted  proj- 
ects. Over  180  Members  of  Congress 
proposed  increases  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1967  totaling  $181  million  in- 
volving 326  projects. 

Mr.  Chidrman,  the  urgency  of  ex- 
pediting the  fimding  of  public  works 
projects  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  estimated  that  new 
work  at  a  cost  of  $28.2  billion  will  have 
to  be  undertaken  if  water  development 
needs  are  to  be  met  by  1980.  This  will 
require  annual  expenditures  more  than 
double  the  current  rate.  ITiere  are  cur- 
rently over  724  authorized  projects  in  the 
active  civil  works  program  which  will  re- 
quire about  $11.6  billion  to  complete.  Of 
this  group,  construction  has  not  yet  been 
started  on  399  projects  with  an  esti- 
mated construction  of  $6.4  billion.  This 
latter  group  includes  254  projects  for 
which  initial  planning  funds  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  appropriated. 

Paced  with  these  staggering  and 
disturbing  statistics  and  facts,  and  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  budget  limita- 
tions, this  committee  felt  that  it  was 
justified  in  implementing  only  the  high- 
est priority  requests  for  new  construc- 
tion starts.  Emphasis  has  also  been 
placed,  by  committee  action,  on  funding 
of  projects  in  the  study  and  planning 
stage  because  of  the  small  ciurent  ex- 
penditures involved  and  in  order  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  the  initiation  of 
construction  as  soon  as  larger  capital  ex- 
penditures in  the  economy  are  warranted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public  works  projects  In  this  bill  deal 
with  the  problems  of  flood  control  and 
a  determined  effort  to  protect  lives  and 
property  and  to  save  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  damages  that  floods 
cause. 

Under  general  investigations,  our  com- 
mittee recommended  $31,730,000.  With- 
in this  item,  168  of  these  investigations 
are  concerned  with  flood  control. 

Under  construction,  $953,715,000  is 
recoiomended  for  fiscal  year  1967.    Two 
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hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  projects  are 
for  flood  control  and  these  projects  are 
spread  all  over  the  Nation. 

For  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
taries, $84^50,000  has  been  approved. 
And  all  of  these  projects  are  concerned 
with  flood  control. 

In  most  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
recommendations,  there  is  some  element 
of  flood  control.  However,  the  large 
flood  damages  sustained  during  the  re- 
cent floods  shows  that  much  remains  to 
be  done.  For  example,  the  disastrous 
1965  spring  floods  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  Red  River  of  the  North 
Basins  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  lives 
and  damages  amounting  to  about  $178 
million.  Completed  and  partially  ccnn- 
pleted  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
prevented  damages  estimated  at  over  $30 
million.  It  is  estimated  that  authorized 
projects  not  yet  built  would  have  pre- 
vented an  addltitmal  $124  million  In 
damages. 

The  flood  of  June  1«,  1965,  caused 
damages  in  the  Denver,  Colorado  metro- 
politan area  estimated  at  $325  million. 
The  corps'  Cherry  Creek  Reservoir, 
which  cost  only  about  $15  million  to  con- 
struct, prevented  damages  estimated  at 
$130  million.  Had  the  authorized  Chat- 
field  Dam  been  in  operation  at  the  time 
of  the  flood,  practically  all  of  the  dam- 
ages in  the  Denver  metropolitan  area 
would  have  been  prevented  and  sub- 
stantial damage  reduction  achieved  in 
the  stream  reaches  downstream  from 
Denver. 

In  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  River  Basins 
of  Texas,  $16  million  in  damages  oc- 
curred during  the  April-May  1966  floods, 
but  another  $52  million  worth  was  pre- 
vented by  corps  projects. 

So  it  Is  no  wonder.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  this  com- 
mittee are  concerned  about  what  hap- 
pens in  their  districts.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  all  Mem- 
bers— and  floods,  of  course,  know  no 
party  lines — for  the  support  that  this 
bill  does  enjoy  and  has  enjoyed  by  Mem- 
bers from  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  on 
his  feet.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  him 
because  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  his  colleagues  did  as  persuasive  a 
job  in  asking  this  committee  to  add  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
Chatfleld  Dam  as  did  any  delegation  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments and  reelect  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  thereof,  together  with 
all  the  members  for  their  kind  consid- 
eration given  me  and  the  citizens  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver,  and  others 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  to 
explain  the  tragic  disaster  that  hit 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  June  16,  1965.  and  to 
point  out  that  a  number  of  years  ago 
there  was  a  dam  constructed  on  what 
is  known  as  the  Cherry  Creek  River, 
known  as  the  Cherry  Creek  Dam,  which 


was  able  to  hold  back  much  of  the  water 
and  helped  save  Denver  in  many  partic- 
ulars. 

Unfortunately,  the  South  Platte, 
which  has  Its  headwaters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Pike's  Pealc,  had  a  big  flood  which 
caused  damage  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
$325  million  in  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver  alone.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Cherry  Creek  Dam,  there  would 
have  been  additional  damages.  There- 
fore, I  want  to  compliment  me  commit- 
tee for  seeing  this  problem  and  recog- 
nizing that  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  were  served  by  the  construction 
of  the  Chatfleld  Dam  to  prevent  the  dis- 
aster that  occurred  there  a  year  ago.  I 
thank  them. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  and  his  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  McVicKKR  and  Mr.  Evans, 
for  what  they  have  done  with  and  their 
constant  concern  on  this  project.  May 
I  also  add,  that  the  people  from  Colorado, 
from  the  areas  affected  by  this  project, 
made  a  magnificent  case  for  Hatfield 
Dam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  this  before, 
but  it  bears  repeating.  This  is  the  bill 
referred  to  as  the  "pork  barrel"  and 
writers  and  cartoonists  have  a  field  day 
lampooning  the  Meml>ers  of  Congress 
who  are  seeldng  to  protect  their  districts. 

This  bill  helps  protect — to  guard  and 
develop  its  resources;  to  spread  waters 
on  the  land  to  green  and  bloom  our  des- 
erts: to  engineer  our  waterways  and 
harbors,  enabling  food,  fiber,  minerals, 
and  the  sinews  of  our  industrial  capacity 
and  might  to  be  shipped  from  their  basic 
and  naked  origin  to  areas  of  manufac- 
turing, development,  and  consumption. 

This  bill  is  for  the  realization  of  all 
this,  and  it  is  far  more  than  this.  It 
harnesses  the  tremendous,  magnificent, 
potential  power  of  water  and  spreads  it, 
as  energy,  to  lift  the  dally  burdens  of 
mankind  aad  to  ease  his  way  with  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

It  is  the  instnunent  by  which  our  Na- 
tion curbs  the  ravaging,  devastating  con- 
sequences of  uncontrolled  and  rushing 
water.  This  is  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  has  built  the  reservoirs,  the  dams, 
floodwalls,  jetties,  breakwaters,  pumping 
stations  to  stop  floods — to  protect  prop- 
erty and  to  save  lives.  All  of  these  that 
have  been  constnicted  are  eloquent  mon- 
uments to  the  wisdom  of  the  respon- 
sible agencies  and  to  the  Congress.  For 
these  projects  have  saved  millions  of 
dollars  and  many  human  lives.  There 
Is  not  a  section  of  this  country  that  has 
not  felt  and  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
flood  control  projects  that  sprinkle  this 
land. 

This  Is  a  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  so  eloquently  stated  by  the  distln- 
gidshed  chairman  of  this  subccnnmlttee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KiRWAifl, 
that  "Is  an  investment  In  America."  I 
trust  members  of  this  Committee  will 
support  the  action  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrleld  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  DavisI. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  cast  In  an  impleasant  role 
today,  one  which  no  one  would  covet,  and 


yet  I  believe  sincerely  a  necessary  role. 
I  have  undertaken  it  in  spite  of  the 
charge  that  we  have  heard  in  the  cloak- 
rooms, or  that  Members  will  hear  there 
or  here  on  the  floor  before  this  day  is 
over,  that  what  I  seek  to  do  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bin  would  scuttle  our  pub- 
lic works  program,  would  submarine  our 
resources  development — yes;  that  it 
would  doom  certain  Members  of  tills 
House  to  certain  political  oblivion. 

But  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  this  pro- 
gram. For  15  years,  since  I  first  became 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  here  in- 
volved, I  believe  I  have  been  a  knowl- 
edgeable supporter  of  this  program,  i 
speak  today  not  to  harm  It,  but  to  pre- 
serve It  for  the  years  ahead. 

For  a  country  in  deep  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic trouble  cannot  adequately  support 
this  or  any  other  program  for  the  lienefit 
of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  say,  "Oh, 
I  agree.  I  imow  we  are  in  deep  fiscal 
trouble.  I  know  that  civilian  programs 
in  this  country  need  to  be  cut  back.  But 
my  project  is  important  to  my  people  and 
I  must  fight  for  it." 

I  can  sympathize  with  and  understand 
that  point  of  view. 

There  is  a  time  for  public  works  ex- 
r>ansion,  but  I  submit  this  is  not  that 
time.  Within  the  next  few  months  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam  will  exceed  the 
involvement  in  Korea.  Inflation  is  here. 
The  fires  are  lighted,  and  they  are  fueled 
and  fanned  each  day  by  the  spending 
of  this  Government,  the  spending  which 
is  the  jet  of  oxygen  which  sends  the 
fiames  higher  and  higher. 

Some  will  console  themselves  by  say- 
ing, "Oh,  there  is  really  no  harm  done 
in  appropriating  this  money.  The  Presi- 
dent will  not  spend  it.  He  is  going  to  cut 
back  on  expenditures.    He  told  us  so." 

Perhaps  they  are  right.  If  we  could  be 
certain  of  that,  then  I  believe  there  ought 
to  be  no  hesitancy  at  all,  because  it  would 
be  easy  to  say,  "Oh,  we  are  not  cutting 
out  anything,  really,  so  we  ought  to  vote 
for  reductions  in  the  new  money  with 
alacrity,  because  by  so  doing  we  would 
help  to  melt  down  that  $110  billion  sit- 
ting there  under  the  control  of  the  people 
of  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment over  which  we  in  this  legislative 
branch  of  Government  have  lost  all  con- 
trol." 

It  is  a  sad  enough  plight  in  which  we 
find  ourselves — this  once  proud  legisla- 
tive body  of  our  Goverrmient,  in  which 
we  appropriate  each  year  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  the  President  says  he 
will  spend.  We  turn  it  over  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy, and  then  we  go  downtown  to 
those  same  bureaucrats  to  compete  for 
their  favor  in  the  doling  out  of  the  funds 
we  have  previously  appropriated  and 
turned  over  to  them  to  spend  at  a  time 
they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

So  if  tills  money  is  not  going  to  be 
spent,  if  Memliers  console  themselves 
about  appropriating  money  here  that 
will  not  be  spent  because  the  President  is 
not  going  to  spend  it,  I  cannot  think  of 
a  better  reason  to  fail  to  appropriate  this 
additional  moiiey. 

If  you  think  it  Is  not  going  to  be  spent. 
then  we  oxight  not  to  appropriate  it  to 
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the  people  in  the  executive  department 
to  pile  up  the  $110  billon  already  there. 
But  if  you  think  it  will  be  spent,  then  I 
think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  it  I  will  not  be  spent. 
I  do  not  intend  to  dwiell  on  the  critical 
fiscal  condition  of  thl$  country.  Others 
have  done  it.  If,  as  ;tihe  President  as- 
sured us,  there  is  goin(;  to  be  a  $3  billion 
reduction  in  expenditures  in  this  fiscal 
year,  where  do  you  think  that  money  is 
going  to  come  from?  jt  must  come  from 
the  civil  programs  of  ithis  Government. 
Those  are  the  only  onfs  that  are  subject 
to  deferment.  It  cannot  come  from  the 
critical  defense  requirements  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  difficult  portion  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today.  tChis  has  been  tra- 
dititionsJly  so. 

You  will  recall  wh^h  World  War  n 
broke  out  that  the  President  an- 
nounced— and  the  Co^igress  went  along 
with  it — that  we  were  going  to  cut  back 
and  there  would  not  be  any  new  projects 
of  this  kind  until  the  ^^ar  had  been  won. 
I  can  remember  Korea.  The  present 
distinguished  minoritv]  floor  leader  of 
this  House  and  I  reptesented  the  mi- 
nority on  this  subcomqilttee  at  that  time. 
Some  of  you  will  recall  that  in  the  years 
1951  and  1952,  when;  the  present  ma- 
jority controlled  this  House,  the  budget 
was  adhered  to  with  re  spect  to  these  pro- 
grams because  of  Kor^.  Then  In  1953 
and  1954  when  the  [present  minority 
controlled  tills  House,  the  same  rules 
were  appplied  because  of  Korea.  Then 
in  1955  some  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  recall  that  there  was  a 
general  feeling  that  the  bars  were  down 
and  the  bill  was  heavily  loaded  with  im- 
budgeted  projects  the  first  time  around, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
will  well  recall,  for  he  <ind  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  late  beloved  Mr. 
Rabaut,  stood  with  those  of  us  who  felt 
that  this  was  not  thelUme  to  load  that 
bill  with  a  great  numter  of  unbudgeted 
projects.  That  bill  wis  sent  back  to  the 
subcommittee  for  the  lUnd  of  cleaning  up 
job  that  was  needed. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mil.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wis<iinsin.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Thja  gentleman  said 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  night  of  Pearl  [Harbor,  said  that 
there  would  not  be  a  otim  or  a  reservoir 
built  In  America  for  tjie  duration  of  the 
war.  However,  he  bu^t  two  dams  in  my 
district  in  Ohio.  They  worked  three 
shifts  around  the  clock  in  order  to  build 
them  in  a  hurry.  Thank  God  for  those 
reservoirs,  because  right  after  they  were 
built  water  flooded  into  the  area  and 
would  have  run  into  the  open  hearth 
furnaces  and  would  have  blown  them  up. 
The  loss  of  steel  production  would  have 
seriously  retarded  ou^  war  effort.  We 
have  to  keep  building  In  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  acts  of  ohd  such  as  floods, 
and  so  forth  and  protect  and  promote 
our  economic  development. 

I  thank  the  gentlenqan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wl^onsln.  Now,  in 
1966,  in  spite  of  VietWam  and  in  spite 
of  inflation,  tliere  is  L  lyolved  In  tills  bill 


the  general  atmosphere  that  the  bars 
are  down.  So  nearly  half  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  appeared  t>efore  the 
subcommittee  and  asked  for  almost  $1 
million  apiece,  on  an  average,  for  money 
to  be  inserted  in  this  bill  this  year  out- 
side of  the  budget.  They  asked  for  not 
so  much  money  individually  in  many 
cases,  but  those  projects  involve  a  com- 
mitment in  this  year  and  in  years  in  the 
near  future  of  $2.5  billion.  This  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  went 
a  long  way  down  this  unbudgeted  road. 
Some  85  new  projects  are  included  here. 
Of  course,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
there  are  already  a  substantial  number 
of  new  projects  included  in  the  budget, 
and  carried  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cam  hear  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  ask, 
mentally,  "Well,  If  this  is  true;  if  there 
has  been  all  these  additions,  how  come 
this  bill  is  imder  the  budget?" 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  answer  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  frankly — it 
is  under  the  budget. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  look  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  done. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  is  under  the 
budget  overall  to  the  extent  of  $4.1  bil- 
lion by  $56  million. 

Well.  $64  million  was  taken  out  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  budget, 
which  leaves  a  net  plus  of  $8  million  in 
the  other  and  less  critical  portions  of  this 
bill. 

And,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  would  take  a  look 
at  page  48  of  the  report,  I  can  give  to 
them  another  example  as  to  how  this  bill 
Is  under  the  budget.  Incidentally,  thi^ 
is  one  of  the  most  informational  reports 
that  you  will  see  on  this  or  any  other  ap- 
propriation bill.  But  there  you  will  note, 
in  the  next  to  the  last  item,  "Reduction 
for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages  and 
availability  of  carryover  balances,  after 
listing  the  amounts  for  aU  of  the  projects 
planned  and  constructed  in  civil  works," 
then  it  shows  $95,700,000  carryover. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  its  efforts  to  bring  down  the 
total  amount  requested,  subtracted  this 
amount  from  the  total,  and  the  commit- 
tee added  another  $32  million  of  subtrac- 
tion. 

So,  if  you  will  take  a  look  at  that,  you 
will  notice  that  these  reductions,  so- 
called,  do  not  represent  an  elimination 
of  a  number  of  projects  nor  a  retrench- 
ment of  the  program.  And,  further  in 
the  report,  you  see  these  latest  projects 
beside  which  there  have  been  placed 
fixed  sum,  and  do  not  bank  on  it.  because 
the  total  amount  of  money  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  100-percent  budget- 
ing for  many  of  the  projects  that  are 
herein  listed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  times  I 
shall  offer  several  amendments  which 
have  l)een  placed  on  the  Clerk's  desk. 
They  are  designed  to  follow  a  pattern  of 
which  I  would  like  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  in  this  general 
debate. 

No.  1,  they  are  designed  to  strike  the 
unbudgeted  projects  from  this  bill.  And. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  may 


seem  unfair  and  that  tills  may  lead  some 
of  the  memtiers  of  the  Committee  to  say, 
"What  are  we  doing — ^we  should  not  do 
this — we  are  letting  the  people  down- 
town decide  this  pattern  rather  than  the 
Congress,  which  had  this  responsibility." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  of  us 
are  practical  in  our  tmderstanding  that 
if  the  President  means  what  he  says 
about  reducing  expenditures,  he  is  going 
to  clear  fimds  for  the  projects  that  he 
put  in  his  budget,  and  the  others,  un- 
budgeted, are  going  to  be  the  first  ones  to 
be  deprived  of  funds. 

And  I  suggest  this— that  since  this 
budget  was  submitted  by  the  President, 
and  If  there  are  critical  projects  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  And, 
there  is  a  further  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  come  up 
and  advise  this  subcommittee  with  re- 
spect to  critical  needs  so  that  we  will  not 
be  subjected  to  the  charge,  as  we  are 
now  being  subjected,  that  we  are  exceed- 
ing the  President's  budget  in  a  number 
of  these  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
ested parties  involved  and  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  come  forward  to 
the  subcommittee  in  an  effort  to  explain 
their  respective  needs. 

Second,  the  amendments  would  cut 
out  projects  wiiich  are  primarily  recrea- 
tional in  their  purposes. 

I  do  not  think  this  Congress  can  with 
good  faith,  when  this  country  is  involved 
halfway  around  the  world,  appropriate 
money  for  recreational  projects,  new 
recreational  projects  in  this  country  at 
this  time. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  a  list  of  projects  In- 
cluded in  the  budget,  new  starts  which, 
ii.  my  opinion,  without  reflecting  in  some 
of  these  upon  their  essential  merit,  could 
very  well  be  deferred  imtil  our  country 
Is  in  a  better  fiscal  condition. 

In  order  that  Meml}ers  may  be  ad- 
vised, I  will  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  list  of  budgeted  projects  of  mar- 
ginal value  or  easily  deferrable: 

Calumet  River — turning  basin. 

Illinois  waterway  deepening,  12  feet. 

Prairie  du  Rocher  and  vicinity. 

Shoal  Creek. 

Bayou  Grand  Caillow. 

Black  River. 

Marquette  County. 

New  Rochelle  and  Echo  Bay  Harbors. 

Lake  Erie  coast,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

Lake  Erie  coast,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York. 

Mill  Creek. 

There  are  certain  planning  and  con- 
struction projects: 

Eel  River. 

Lytel  and  Warm  Creeks. 

Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet. 

Richland  Creek. 

Paintsvllle  Reservoir. 

Atlantic  City  reimbursement. 

Lukf ata  Reservoir. 

Virginia  Beach  relmbtirsement. 

Bumsvllle  Reservoir. 

R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoir. 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 

Martins  Fork  Reservoir. 
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Trinity  River. 

Trinidad  Rgserroir. 

England  Pond  Levee. 

There  are  five  newly  budgeted  starU 
where  the  JustUleatlon  Ib  f or  60  percent 
or  more  recreational  ben^lta. 

These  wovild  Include: 

Vlrslnla  Key  and  Key  Biscajme.  na. 

Halelwa  Beach,  Oaha,  Hawatt. 

Honokahaa  Harbor,  Hawmtt. 

Ocracoke  Island,  N.C. 

SmlthvUIe  Reservoir.  Mo. 

Then,  finally,  as  a  catchall  at  the  end 
of  the  bill.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to 
add  a  new  section  511  which  would  re- 
duce the  appropriated  funds  In  all  por- 
tions of  this  bill  by  5  percent.  This  Is  not 
the  Bow  amendment  as  it  has  been  called 
because  the  Bow  amendment  applies  to 
expenditures.  It  traditionally  has.  TUa 
amendment  applies  to  new  money,  to  ap- 
propriations in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  suggested  amend- 
ments should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
blanket  criticism  of  this  committee  nor 
of  the  bill  itself.  I  certainly  pay  tribute 
for  the  great  amount  of  careful  woric 
that  has  been  done  in  oonneetlcm  with 
this  bill.  I  pay  tribute  for  the  duplica- 
tions which  have  been  ferreted  out  of  the 
bill.  I  pay  tribute  for  the  Instructions 
for  the  solution  of  a  number  of  knotty 
proldons  which  are  Included  in  this  re- 
pent: tribute  for  the  committee's  sound 
backing  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In 
regulations  which  he  Issued  In  connection 
with  premium  pay  for  those  who  work  In 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  tribute  for 
the  elimination  of  some  ambitious  em- 
pire buildings  that  were  included  tn  some 
phases  of  this  bill. 

At  any  Ume.  this  is  a  most  difficult  ap- 
propriation bill  and  I  suggest  that  the 
high  caliber  of  my  colleagues  who  serve 
upon  the  subcommittee  will  attest  to  the 
recognition  of  that.  But  at  this  time  of 
critical  competition  for  available  dollars. 
It  is  indeed  more  difficult  than  usual. 

I  strongly  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
keep  faith  with  those  who  depend  upon 
us  for  fiscal  responsibility  in  this  Con- 
gress, then  there  must  be  a  retrenchment 
of  the  appropriated  dollars  Included  In 
this  public  works  appropriation  bill. 

The  amendments  which  I  have  out- 
lined and  which  I  Intend  to  offer  at  the 
proper  places  as  the  Clerk  reads  the  bill 
for  amendment,  would  reduce  this  bill 
overall  by  approximately  $260  million, 
between  6  and  7  percent  of  the  amount 
of  money  otherwise  appropriated. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  jield  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
has  very  helpfully  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  Committee  from 
page  48  of  the  bearings  a  $32  million  dif- 
ference between  the  budget  estimate  and 
the  House  allowance  for  an  item  entitled 
"Reduction  for  Anticipated  Savings  and 
Salvages  at  AvaUablllty  of  Carryover 
Balances." 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin what  Justification  there  Is  either 
in  the  experience  of  the  subcommittee  or 
in  the  hearings  for  thk  additlanal  $32 
million  in  indicated  savings  under  the 
column  "House  anowance"? 


Me.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe  the 
major  justification  for  the  additional 
amount  credited  as  a  reduction  here  was 
this:  In  this  program  thefe  were  about 
$50  mlllloQ  more  In  carryover  into  the 
fiscal  jrear  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  anticipated;  so  that  this  $30  million 
more  was  taken  as  a  swipe  at  the  addi- 
tional $50  million  carryover,  in  addlti<» 
to  what  am>eared  in  the  budget's  esti- 
mated balance. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkooid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  report  on  HJl.  1T787 — page  55 — Is  a 
direction  by  the  committee  that  none  of 
the  i^piYvrlated  funds  be  available  to 
pay  a  Canal  Zone  differential  in  excess  of 
15  percent  of  the  bctflc  compensation. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  basic  legislation  authorizing 
payment  of  this  dlffracntlal  was  reported 
originally  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  CIvH  Service  and  is  within  its  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  pending  in  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  an  action  by  the  Canal  Zone 
employees  on  tills  voy  point. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  suggest 
that  the  inclusion  of  this  language  in  the 
report  is  Inappropriate  since  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  does  not  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  as 
much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  WHITI'KN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  particulsu-ly  on  this  su*>- 
committM  under  the  chairmanship  of 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Gbio,  Mna  Knwair.  I  know  that  the 
statements  about  public  spending,  made 
by  those  who  have  preceded  me.  are 
sincere  and  from  the  heart.  I  could  not 
help  but  think,  however,  that  now  that 
we  have  all  of  these  problems  facing  us, 
how  much  worse  off  we  would  have  bem 
had  it  not  been  for  the  gentleman  fnnn 
ObUi  [Mr.  IQawANl  who  In  earlier  times 
has  stood  here  and  fought  to  see  that  we, 
in  the  stress  of  circumstances  or  agita- 
tion, did  not  let  our  own  country  down. 

As  we  consider  this  bill  providing  for 
our  own  coimtry,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
a  little  more  about  being  here  yesterday 
when  this  body  voted  by  a  vote  of  234  to 
141  for  an  appropriation  of  $3.6  billion 
in  foreign  aid — over  my  opposition,  may 
I  say — practically  all  of  which  goes  to 
foreign  governments,  and  they  in  turn 
sell  to  their  own  people.  I  agree  that  to- 
day we  need  to  put  first  things  first,  and 
we  certainly  need  to  hold  down  govern- 
mental spending.  But  I  do  not  believe  in 
cutting  the  necessary  food  to  the  same 
degree  that  you  forgo  a  vacation.  I  do 
not  bdleve  that  we  can  afford  to  let  this 
country,  with  fewer  peoide  to  work  and 
with  many,  many  problems,  lack  for  at- 
tention to  fiood  control  and  development 
because  we  are  spending  bllUons  of  dol- 
lars on  less  worthwhfle  activities. 


PBasxDmr  aaaiHowmB  s  vkto 
May  I  say  again  that  in  1959  we  faced 
this  issue,  and  at  that  time,  on  the 
second  try,  we  overrode  President  Elsen- 
hower in  his  veto  of  the  public  works 
bin.  We  did  that  on  my  motion,  with 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
The  reason  given  at  that  time  for 
vet(4ng  the  public  works  bill  were  that  in 
view  of  our  serious  situatioo,  in  view  of 
our  commitments  around  the  world  and 
in  view  of  our  involvements,  we  could  not 
afford  02  new  starts  to  protect  and  de- 
velop our  own  country.  In  the  argument 
on  that  motion.  I  used  the  President's 
own  statement  in  presenting  our  case: 

The  Tery  fact  that  we  are  Involved  around 
the  world,  the  very  fact  that  we  have  this 
war,  the  very  {act  that  we  have  many  ob- 
ligation* makes  It  imperative  that  we  not 
let  our  cottntry  go  to  pot  when  we  can  pro- 
tect It. 

OEno-XJ^KK   TRZM  PKOJXCT 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  committee  was  to  pro- 
vide planning  funds  for  the  Ohio-Lake 
Erie  project.  This  is  a  fine  project  with 
great  value  to  a  nation  that  is  expected 
to  have  340  million  people  by  the  year 
2000.  Not  only  is  it  important  because 
it  will  join  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
the  Ohio,  but  with  the  Teimessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Waterway  from  the  Tennessee 
River  to  tlw  Gulf  of  Mexico  we  would 
have  about  two-tliirds  of  an  inland 
waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
gulf. 

Our  (KMumittee,  in  its  report,  made  pro- 
vision for  the  committee  to  initiate 
plaimlng  on  the  Termessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  from  funds  in  this  bill,  as  soon 
as  we  have  a  favorable  report  which  we 
have  urged  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
expedite.  I  loiow  of  nothing  that  would 
be  a  greater  lasting  tribute  to  the  work 
of  MiKX  KmwAii  than  this  great  inland 
waterway. 

TKimSS^C-TtkMBlaBB 

Action  on  Tennessee-Tombigbee  navi- 
gation: With  regard  to  the  Teruiessee- 
Tomblgbee  navigation  project,  one  of 
our  major  problems  was  the  fact  that  in 
November  1964,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
suddenly  changed  the  rules — after  140 
years — and  in  determining  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  refused  to  credit  to  naviga- 
tion projects  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
effect  of  water  transportation  on  other 
freight  costs.  After  we  developed  these 
facts  during  our  hearings  on  public  works 
this  year — volume  3.  pages  1274  to  1325— 
and  after  considerable  delay,  I  am  glad 
to  say  the  Budget  Bureau  returned  to 
the  original  formula,  where  such  effects 
are  coimted  in  the  cost-benefit  ratio. 

Subsequoitly,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  unable  to  complete  its  reanetlysis  of 
the  economic  report  in  time  for  final 
action  by  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee has  therefore  provided  the  language 
in  the  r^;>ort  which  should  gain  us  a 
year's  time.    The  language  is  as  follows: 

The  Committee  baa  had  to  defer  action  to 
provide  funda  In  the  bill  for  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  pending  completion  of 
the  current  eoonomlc  re-analysU  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Corp*  o€  Engineers.  The  Com- 
ailttoe  urges  that  th«  study  report  be  made 
available  at  an  early  date  and  haa  approved 
the  use  of  such  additional  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  expedite  Its  completion.    Upon 
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the  availability  of  the  flns  1  report  for  review 
»nd  approval,  the  Commltite  wishes  to  point 
out  that  It  would  then  be  la  a  position  to  al- 
locate available  funds  In  the  bill  to  resume 
planning  of  the  project  liiirlng  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Approximately  253  miles  in  length,  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  \rbuld  provide  a 
major  link  in  water  transportation  from 
Uke  Erie  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
would  be  immensely  valiiiable  for  the  fu- 
tuie  growth  in  national  population,  with 
the  resulting  increase  pC  industry  and 
need  for  transportation  facilities.  Low- 
cost  water  transportation  is  so  vital  to 
the  industries  most  bake  to  economic 
growth:  petroleum,  steellccal,  chemicals, 
electric  power,  and  foM  products,  for 
example. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
shall  go  into  further  det4n  as  to  merits  of 
the  Termessee-lombigb^e  Waterway  and 
its  relationsliip  to  the  i  Ohio-Lake  Erie 
project.  I 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  persons  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  in  the 
years  I  have  been  her^  they  have,  on 
occasion,  yielded  to  political  pressure,  or 
at  least  so  it  seemed.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistaike  to  leave  final 
decision  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
anonymous  people  whom.;  you  caimot  find, 
especially  when  we  see  them  recommend 
to  the  President  that  he  make  major 
cuts  in  funds  for  REA,  sjiiool  lunch,  soil 
conservation,  and  other  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — as  they  did 
this  year.  We  restored  funds  for  these 
programs,  as  we  should  have  done,  but 
I  say  it  would  be  a  semous  mistake  to 
let  our  country  go  to  pqD  under  present 
conditions. 

None  of  us  on  this  cbknmittee  has  a 
personal  Interest  here.  |  We  wrote  this 
bill  at  the  instance  of !  bur  colleagues, 
as  the  spokesmen  for  people  in  areas  who 
know  what  the  needs  are,  with  due  con- 
sideration for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  hope,  my  friends,  we  will  stay  with  the 
committee  as  they  procqod  with  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 
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Our  committee  heard  testimony  from 
180  of  our  435  colleagues  in  support  of 
projects,  most  of  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
though  their  submissions  differed  some- 
what In  detail  from  those  of  officials  of 
the  Budget  Bureau.         [ 

Though  we  have  modi|f)ed  budget  rec- 
ommendations, in  the  oterall  we  have 
reduced  the  budgeted  amount  by  more 
than  $50  million.  At  thp  same  time  we 
have  authorized  29  newl  starts  In  plan- 
ning and  23  new  starts  th  construction. 
In  addition  we  have  made  many  restora- 
tions In  areas  where  we  felt  the  budget 
was  not  putting  first  tlibigs  first.  We 
nave  made  every  effort  to' take  care  of  the 
needs  of  this  Nation  within  reasonable 
™its.  After  all  we  spend  in  this  bill  for 
pubhc  works  only  abou*  one-fourth  of 
what  we  spend  trying  to  get  a  man  to  the 
moon.  T  i 

MISSIBSIFPZ  UVKl  AND  MtlBTrrAKIKS 

Since  my  collesigues  hWe  covered  the 
eeneral  provisions  of  this  bill,  I  shaU 
fiscuss  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
«nes  and  other  projects  in  my  general 
area  In  more  detail.    Insofar  as  the  Mid- 


south  is  concerned,  we  have  restored  the 
$7,850,000  cut  from  funds  available  this 
year  for  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu- 
taries. Thus,  our  action  will  provide  the 
same  money  for  next  year  that  we  have 
had  this  year.  We  must  remember  that 
the  Mississippi  must  take  the  bnmt  of 
the  flood  problems  of  the  entire  Missouri 
Basin,  the  Ohio  Basin,  plus  the  upper 
Missouri  Basin  and  others.  The  Mis- 
sissippi River  simply  will  not  wait.  If 
we  are  to  handle  the  flood  problems  of 
the  area,  we  must  keep  current  in  meet- 
ing them;  otherwise,  you  may  create  a 
dangerous  situation,  and  in  the  long  run 
it  would  prove  to  be  far  more  expensive. 

CROWDER,  PAOUCAH  WEIXS  AND  tJPPER  CHANNEL 

Within  the  funds  available,  we  have 
provided  $50,000  for  the  upper  auxiliary 
chaimels,  $75,000  for  planning  road 
crossings  of  the  Panola-Quitman  Flood- 
way  at  Crowder  and  at  Paducah  Wells, 
and  $10,000  for  planning  on  the  Ascal- 
more-Tippo  Bayou  project.  Our  com- 
mittee in  its  report  states:  "It  expects 
that  the  requirements  of  local  coopera- 
tion on  the  Big  Sunflower  River  project 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  required  in 
the  St.  Francis  and  Yazoo  Basins,  pur- 
suant to  the  1946  Flood  Control  Act." 
RESEavoms 

The  bill  provides  further  for  expedit- 
ing work  on  Gin  and  Muddy  Bayous  by 
$100,000.  The  bUl  carries  funds  for  the 
development  of  recreation  facilities  at 
Sardls,  Enid,  Arkabutla,  and  Grenada 
Reservoirs;  and  may  I  say  here  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  my  committee  in 
getting  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
tract their  earlier  decision  to  charge  for 
the  use  of  these  reservoirs  where  no 
special  services  are  provided.  It  is  my 
understanding  charges  are  being  made 
at  three  points,  however,  and  the  mat- 
ter as  to  whether  these  three  come  with- 
in the  intent  of  the  act  is  imder  study 
by  the  legislative  committee. 

This  restoration  of  funds  includes 
items  I  have  mentioned  and  in  addition 
will  more  adequately  take  care  of  Mis- 
sissippi levees,  chaimel  improvements, 
the  Memphis  Harbor  project,  the  west 
Tennessee  tributaries,  the  Yazoo  Basin, 
and  other  points  in  this  area. 

WATEBSHEOS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  counties  of  Alcorn, 
Itawamba,  Lee,  Pontotoc.  Prentiss,  and 
Tishomingo,  have  recentJy  been  added 
to  my  district.  Tills  is  an  area  with 
wliich  I  am  very  familiar,  having  many 
ties  there  and  having  represented  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Tippah  and  Union 
through  the  years. 

For  this  area,  our  subcommittee  in- 
creased funds  for  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee watershed  by  $100,000  to  expedite 
work,  making  a  total  of  $850,000  avail- 
able. This  is  of  special  value  to  Twenty 
Mile  Creek  and  to  Itawamba  Coimty. 
Other  watersheds  come  under  my  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Agri- 
culture. These  include  the  Tuscumbia 
watershed  in  Alcom  County,  the  Chi- 
wapa  Creek,  the  Chuquathee,  the  Lappa- 
tubby  and  the  Upper  Skuna  watersheds 
in  Pontotoc  County,  the  Town  Creek  and 
the  Chiwapa  in  Lee  County,  and  the 
Tuscumbia  watershed  in  Prentiss  County. 


In  Itawamba  and  Tishomingo  the  prob- 
lems are  being  met  by  projects  men- 
tioned. These  are  in  addition  to  those 
in  my  original  district. 

ratcru  kiver 

We  have  provided  $60,000  for  the  corps 
to  carry  on  its  share  of  the  planning  work 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  on 
the  Hatchle  River  in  Mississippi  and 
Termessee. 

TEIXOW    CREEK 

We  have  provided  funds  to  initiate 
construction  of  the  Bear  Creek  project 
and  have  urged  the  TVA  to  "continue  its 
cooperative  tributary  area  development 
program  in  the  Yellow  Creek  area  and  to 
provide  all  technical  assistance  possible 
to  the  Yellow  Creek  Watershed  Author- 
ity, including  agricultural  resource  de- 
velopment, forest  management.  Indus- 
trial site  management,  and  development, 
recreation,  and  cooperative  planning  of 
port  facilities  near  the  mouth  of  Yel- 
low Creek." 

USA 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Appropriations 
Committee  also  followed  the  course  we 
have  followed  here  In  handling  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  the  bill  my  subcommittee  and  Sen- 
ator Holland's  .subcommittee,  in  addi- 
tion to  restoring  certain  programs, 
agreed  on  increasing  authority  for  crop 
production  loans  by  $50  million  and  for 
rural  electrification  and  telephone  loans 
by  $187  million.  This  is  authority  to 
make  loans  which  will  be  repaid  with 
interest.  With  the  shortage  of  labor, 
the  increasing  need  for  electric  power  as 
a  replacement,  and  the  need  for  in- 
creased food  production  to  offset  infla- 
tion, these  loan  funds  are  believed  to 
be  highly  necessary. 

We  more  than  made  up  for  these 
increases  by  reducing  other  funds,  leav- 
ing a  total  of  $28.5  million  below  the 
budget  request. 

The  President  signed  that  bill  into  law. 
though  according  to  newspaper  accounts, 
he  objected  to  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
"would  automatically  bar  American  food 
aid  to  any  country  engaged  in  trade  or 
shipping  with  North  Vietnam." 

Here,  as  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  copi- 
mittee  has  put  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  our  own  country  first,  for  it 
is  the  base  upon  which  all  the  rest  must 
stand. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  submit 
further  detail  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway : 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,   Axjl..  and 

Miss. 

SumTnarized  finaricial  data 

Total  estimated  Federal  cost..  $263, 000, 000 

Appropriations  to  date 1.129.000 

Balance  to  complete 261,871,000 

Amount  that  could  be  utilized 

In  fiscal  year  1967 >  1,000.  000 

•  See  the  following: 

Preconstruetlon  planning •184.000 

Detailed  design 816.000 


Complete  planning 500,000 

Authorization:  1946  River  and  Harbor  Act. 

Locatloh  and -Description :  The  project  is 
located  In  west  central  Alabama  and  north- 
eastern   Mississippi,    tn    Marengo.    Sumter, 
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Or«ene  and  Plckeiu  CountlM,  Alabama  and 
Nosube*,  LowsdAS,  Clay,  Monroe,  Itawamba, 
Prentlaa  and  Tlnhnmlngo  Counties.  MlasiB- 
•Ippl.  The  project  conalsts  of  a  253  mile 
long  waterway  for  narlgation  oonnectlng  the 
TenneMe*  River  «k  mile  US  (Plekwlek  Pool) 
with  the  Warrlor-Tomblgbee  Waterway  at 
DemopoUa,  Alabama,  217  mllee  above  Mobile 
by  means  of  10  locks,  6  dams  and  a  deep  cut 
through  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  two 
river  systems. 

Proposed  Operations:  If  the  economic  re- 
analysls  Indicates  a  favorable  beneflt-to-cost 
ratio  for  the  project,  the  amount  of  $1,000,000 
could  be  used  to  Initiate  project  construc- 
tion. 

Justification :  The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
project  would  provide  a  shorter,  more  direct 
oonnectlng  waterway  between  the  eastern 
Ontf  Ooact  and  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and 
upper  Mlsslseippl  River  valleys.  The  lowering 
of  production  and  marketing  costs  resulting 
from  this  shorter  and  less  expensUe  trans- 
portation route  would  benefit  a  m;ijor  seg- 
ment of  the  nation's  population.  The  five 
reservoirs  created  by  the  project  would  pro- 
vide significant  recreation  benefits  to  the 
area.  Thirty-eight  counties  within  com- 
muting distance  of  the  project  area  have 
been  designated  for  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (PL  88-136  approved  August  2fl, 
1965) .  Project  construction  and  operation 
would  afford  employment  opportunities  in 
the  area.  An  economic  reevaluation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  CMnpIeted  by  February,  1967. 

TRX  TKIfNESSXK-TOMBiaBXX  WATBtWAT 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  history, 
man  has  strived  to  devise  a  shorter  and 
quicker  method  and  an  alternate  way  of 
doing  things.  The  idea  of  another  way 
has  always  presented  a  challenge  to 
man's  thinlcing  and  a  test  of  his  inge- 
nuity. The  field  of  water  transportation 
has  been  no  exception. 

A  navigation  project  which  has  stirred 
the  imagination  of  men  for  more  than 
150  years  is  the  connection  of  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  This  new 
waterway,  which  is  the  major  missing 
link  in  the  10,000  mile  inland  waterways 
of  the  midcontinent  would  provide  a 
shorter  route  to  the  eastern  gulf,  and 
would  open  up  a  vast  area  to  accelerated 
economic  and  industrial  growth.  The 
proposed  route  for  the  waterway  will 
also  provide  a  tremendous  fish  and  wild- 
life refuge  plus  providing  outstanding 
potential  for  recreational  development. 

Frontiersmen  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
had  the  dream  of  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  in  the  early  1800's, 
and  the  idea  has  been  kept  alive  through 
the  years  by  determined  citizens  who  be- 
lieved that  a  water  connection  between 
the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  Rivers 
would  provide  the  miiodng  link  in  the 
great  waterways  of  the  Eastern,  Middle- 
Western  and  Southern  United  States. 

The  proposed  253-mlle  Tennessee- 
Ttunbigbee  Waterway  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  projects  ever  considered  by 
the  Army  Engineers  for  construction.  It 
Is  a  big,  bold,  ezdtlng  venture  that  stim- 
ulates Jie  imagination  of  men.  This  is 
true  for  two  reasons:  because  of  what 
It  will  accomplish  and  because  of  what 
It  will  involve  to  construct  the  waterway. 

The  proposed  waterways  presents  an- 
other challenge  to  a  nation  which  is 
being  revoIoUonlaed  by  use  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  presents  the  challenge  of  an 
engineering    feat    because    Tennessee- 


Tombigbee  could  be  a  pilot  project  In 
the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  the  excava- 
tion of  the  land  divide  between  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Tombigbee  Rivers. 

While  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  in  the 
construction  of  the  waterway  might  be 
considered  not  feasible  economically,  the 
"divide  cut"  of  the  Tenn-Tom  could  serve 
as  a  pilot  project  for  the  proiposed  new 
Panama  Canal.  No  project  has  been 
found  yet  that  can  surpass  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  in  this  and  most  nuclear 
scientists  concede  that  such  Is  a  neces- 
sity. 

By  connecting  the  north-flowing  Ten- 
nessee River  near  Pickwick  Landing, 
Tenn.,  with  the  south-flowing  Warrior- 
Tombigbee  system  at  Demopolis,  Ala.,  the 
waterway  would  link  mid-America's  10.- 
OOO-mile-plus  inland  waterway  system 
with  the  southeastern  gulf  area  and 
bring  sea  and  foreign  markets  as  much 
as  700  miles  closer  to  much  of  the  Na- 
tion's heartland. 

It  would  connect  the  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Oliio,  Cumberland,  and 
Tennessee  Rivers  into  a  navigable  sys- 
tem that  would  rival  any  of  the  highly 
developed  European  systems  of  canals. 
It  would  also  provide  a  Unk  to  the  pro- 
posed Ohio  River-Lake  Erie  Canal. 

With  our  Nation's  most  important 
space  and  defense  installations  in  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  area — Redstone 
Arsenal  in  A]al>ama,  Cape  Kennedy  in 
Florida,  the  NASA  test  site  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  space  center  in  Houston — 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
would  provide,  not  only  an  alternate 
route  for  the  transportation  of  space 
and  defense  vehicles,  but  would  bring 
them  to  their  destinations  much  faster. 

The  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway 
would  make  possible  a  more  economically 
feasible  method  of  low-cost  transporta- 
tion for  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  States  adjoining  the  wat- 
erway and  those  in  the  "fringe"  and 
tributary  areas.  It  would  provide  in- 
dustrial sites  for  manufacturers  who 
need  an  abundance  of  water.  These 
new  industries  would  provide  thousands 
of  Jobs  to  people  who  can  no  longer  make 
a  living  in  agriculture. 

The  waterway  would  provide  an  al- 
ternate route  to  the  Mississippi  system 
in  case  of  disaster,  low  water,  lock  fail- 
ure, floods,  and  other  similar  emergen- 
cies. 

DBSCKJPTIOir 

To  connect  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  Warrior-Tombigiiee  system  would 
involve  making  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  Tombigbee  River  and  then  creating 
an  almost  entirely  new  waterway  con- 
necting it  to  the  Tennessee.  The  pro- 
posed waterway,  when  completed,  would 
be  253  miles  in  length. 

A  series  of  locks  and  dams  would  over- 
come the  difference  in  elevation  from  70 
feet  at  the  Demopolis  pool  on  the  War- 
rior to  412  feet  at  the  Pickwick  pool  on 
the  Tennessee  or  a  difference  in  eleva- 
tion of  342  feet 

Specifically,  the  Job  of  building  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  could 
involve  improving  170  miles  of  existing 
river  channel,  building  45  miles  of  canal, 
constructing  5  dams  and  10  locks,  and 
making  a  27-miIe-long  cut  through  the 


dividing  ridge  l>etween  the  Tennessee 
and  Tombigbee  watersheds.  It  would 
include  the  excavation  of  112  million 
cubic  yards  of  material  in  the  divide  cut 
alone  and  an  additional  55  million  cubic 
yards  of  material  in  the  river  and  canal 
sections. 

The  waterway  is  authorized  to  be  170 
feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep,  but  indica- 
tions are  it  likely  will  be  between  250 
and  300  feet  wide.  Consideration  is  be- 
ing given  this  extra  width  in  the  present 
restudy  being  donducted  by  the  Corps  o( 
Engineers.  In  the  divide  cut,  the  chan- 
nel is  proposed  to  have  a  depth  of  12 
feet  cmd  a  width  of  150  feet.  Passing 
places  240  feet  wide  will  be  provided  at 
Intervals  in  the  canal  and  divide  sec- 
tions. 

The  waterway  will  l>e  divided  into 
three  sections: 

First.  The  river  section  from  De- 
mopolis. Ala.,  north  to  Aberdeen,  Miss., 
with  loclcs  and  dams  at  Gainesville  and 
Aliceville,  Columbus  wid  Aberdeen, 
Miss.,  a  distance  of  162  miles. 

Second.  The  canal  section  consisting 
of  a  hillside  lateral  canal  from  Amory, 
Miss.,  to  Bay  Springs,  Miss.,  with  five 
locks  from  an  elevation  of  190  feet  at  the 
Aberdeen  Dam  pool  to  330  feet  at  Bay 
Springs  for  a  distance  of  45  miles.  This 
canal  section  would  bypass  numerous 
sharp  bends  of  the  east  fork  of  the 
Tombigbee  River  and  Mackeys  Creek. 
It  will  be  constructed  by  excavations  and 
by  building  levees  on  one  of  its  h&xiks, 
while  the  hill  would  serve  as  a  bank  on 
the  other  side. 

Third.  The  divide  cut  section  from  Bay 
Springs.  Miss,  to  the  Pickwick  pool  on 
the  Tennessee  River  with  an  84-foot  lilt 
lock  and  dam  at  Bay  Springs  to  lift  traf- 
fic from  330  feet  to  the  412-foot  eleva- 
tion of  the  Pickwick  pool. 

In  order  to  cross  the  divide  ridge  it 
wiU  be  necessary  to  excavate  90  million 
cubic  yards  of  earth  requiring  a  mini- 
mum centerline  cut  of  175  feet,  and  it 
will  be  about  1,000  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
The  cut  vdll  have  a  minimum  depth  of 
75  feet  for  5  miles.  The  elevation  of  the 
dividing  ridge  is  562  feet  above  mean  sea 
level. 

Army  Engineers,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  are 
studying  the  possibilities  of  excavating 
the  divide  cut  section  by  "nuclear  crater- 
ing,"  the  setting  off  of  a  string  of  small 
nuclear  explosives  deep  underground, 
causing  the  topsoil  to  collapse,  in  the 
free  world's  first  such  use  of  nuclear 
energy. 

Preliminary  reports  show  that  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  in  the  "divide  cut"  will 
not  be  determined  economically  feasible 
but  its  use  will  be  feasible  from  an  engi- 
neering point  of  view.  This  site  is  still 
considered  by  many  authorities  the  best 
possible  potential  pilot  project  for  the 
proposed  transisthmlan  canal  which 
has  been  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  for  construction  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Cost  estimates  of  building  a  new  trans- 
isthmian  canal  range  from  ^21/2  billion 
and  up  by  conventional  methods  but  only 
$800  million  by  using  nuclear  devices. 

Each  dam  on  the  waterway  will  raise 
the  waterway  an  average  of  30  feet,  ex- 
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cept  at  the  northentiost  site  at  Bay 
Springs  where  an  84-:  '6ot  lift  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  imterway  over  the 
divide  and  into  the  Tennessee  River. 
Locks  wUl  be  of  standard  dimensions,  100 
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feet  wide  and  600  fee 
cient  to  permit  most 
in  a  single  locking. 

The  river  section 
Ala.,  and  Aberdeen, 
ened  by  21  cutoffs  r< 
river  length  by  31  miles 

Construction  of  the  waterway,  by  con- 
ventional means,  will  jtiike  about  8  years 
and  will  begin  on  the  southernmost  sec- 
tion with  first  work  scheduled  on  the  36- 
foot  lock  installation  at  Gainesville,  Ala. 
At  Demopolis,  at  the  Confluence  of  the 
Tombigbee  and  Warribr  Rivers,  there  is 
a  lock  and  dam.  whicli  was  completed  in 
1956,  and  it  is  now  ih  operation.  The 
Tombigbee  River  is  nivigable  from  De- 
mopolis to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Mobile. 

The  locks  are  bein^  so  designed  that 
they  are  13  feet  over  the  miter  sUl  which 
would  allow  the  conafniction  of  a  12- 
foot-deep  channel  rather  than  a  9-foot 
channel  as  authorized.  It  is  believed 
that  when  the  waterway  is  built  it  will  be 
of  this  depth.  ] 

The  waterway  Is  punned  for  future 
enlargement  so  as  to  accommodate  larger 
tows  of  deeper  draft  Including  perhaps 
shallow-draft  seagoing  vessels. 

All  work  will  be  supervised  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  with  the  Mobile  Dis- 
trict, South  Atlantic  Division,  in  charge 
of  the  river  section  ijid  the  Nashville 
district.  Ohio  River  (itrision.  in  charge 
of  the  lateral  canal!  I  and  divide  cut 
sections. 

In  a  study  completed  [in  Jime  1960.  the 
cost  of  the  waterway  was  estimated  to  be 
$281  million,  and  it  ii  estimated  to  be 
about  $300  million  at  the  present  time, 
because  of  rising  coiistruction  costs. 
However,  the  new  cost  figure  would  pro- 
vide a  wider  and  better  waterway  than 
the  one  proposed  in  the  1960  study. 
Alabama  and  Mississiijpi  would  be  re- 
quired to  finance  about  $18  million  of  the 
total  cost  for  the  relocation  of  roads  and 
bridges  over  the  waterway  with  Missis- 
sippi bearing  more  thiih  two-thirds  the 
required  costs.  I 

Currently  there  are  ho  plans  for  the 
production  of  hydroele|:trlc  power  on  the 
waterway. 

ben; 

The  Tennessee-Tomlbigbee  Waterway 
will  provide  benefits  that  would  enrich 
and  create  industrial  growth  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  Nation.  It  will  give 
k)w-cost  water  transportation  to  com- 
merce that  flows  from  (he  interior  of  the 
Nation  to  the  gulf  and  points  in  between. 
It  would  serve  as  an  alternate  route  to 
the  Mississippi  River  iii  case  of  emergen- 
cies, floods  and  disasteM.  It  would  move 
the  Nation's  space  and  defense  vehicles 
to  their  destinations  faster.  It  would 
open  up  large  new  areas  for  recreational 
pursuits.  The  waterway  would  quicken 
the  pulse  of  a  throbbing  nation  on  the 
move. 

The  Corps  of  Engilieers  has  deter- 
mined that  23  States  Will  share  in  the 
navigational  benefits,  with  at  least  55 
percent  of  the  economic  retunis  accru- 
ing to  States  other  than  Alabama.  Mis- 


sissippi, and  Tennessee,  thus  establishing 
the  project's  national  Impact. 

Annual  commerce,  as  estimated  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  is  fixed  at  12,481.000 
tons,  which  will  move  over  the  waterway 
at  a  savings  of  $13,484,000. 

The  waterway  would  connect  the 
southeastern  gulf  and  the  midcontinent 
river  systems.  It  would  bring  Tennessee 
River  ports  upstream  from  Pickwick 
more  than  800  miles  closer  to  salt  water 
ports.  Nashville  and  Cumberland  River 
ports  would  be  almost  400  miles  closer 
to  seaports. 

Noted  economists  have  said  that  the 
construction  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee Waterway  will  attract  many  new, 
heavy-type  industries  to  locate  along  its 
course.  The  increased  commerce  and 
easier  availability  of  raw  materials 
would  provide  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for 
finished  products  and  would  speed  in- 
dustrial development  along  the  Termes- 
see  River  as  well  as  parts  of  the  Ohio, 
Cumberland,  and  Green  Rivers  and  other 
water  courses  in  Kentuclty. 

The  waterway  would  be  a  favorable 
factor  in  helping  to  correct  the  Nation's 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

This  industrial  growth  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee will  be  from  new  capital  invest- 
ment-type heavy  industries  which  would 
not  exploit  other  areas  by  pirating  their 
plants.  The  manufacturers  drawn  to 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  to- 
day would  add  to  the  overall  industrial 
expansion  of  all  America.  A  clear  ex- 
ample of  industrial  growth  along  navig- 
able streams  is  in  Alabama  during  a  re- 
cent 6-year  period,  75  percent  of  indus- 
tries locating  in  the  State  have  chosen 
sites  on  or  near  navigable  streams. 

The  project  would  enhance  the  re- 
gional economy  by  encouraging  the 
stepped-up  exchange  of  commerce,  thus 
promoting  the  Nation's  expansion  pro- 
gram and  putting  more  money  into  cir- 
culation, thereby  aiding  underdeveloped 
sections,  including  the  lower  portion  of 
the  hard-hit  Appalachian  region. 

In  addition  to  industry,  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  could  bring  enor- 
mous benefits  to  the  agricultural  Interest 
of  the  area.  It  would  mean  lower  trans- 
portation costs  for  raw  materials  used  in 
agriculture  and  provide  a  stimulus  for 
the  lagging  agricultural  economy  in  the 
proposed  tributary  area. 

Phosphate  used  extensively  In  fertil- 
izers comes  mainly  from  Florida  which 
produces  three-fourths  of  the  Nation's 
output  through  vast  deposits  in  central 
Florida  near  Bartow,  located  about  40 
miles  east  of  the  port  of  Tampa.  This 
phosphate  could  move  in  bulk  into  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  if  the 
low-cost  transportation  that  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  could  provide  were  available. 
In  an  area  where  the  beef  industry 
potential  is  unlimited,  the  waterway 
could  provide  a  boost  for  cattle  growers. 
Grain  in  bulk  could  be  shipped  at  very 
low  rates  from  the  Midwest  into  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  to  "top  out"  feeder 
cattle  that  are  currently  being  bought 
by  Midwestern  cattlemen  and  trans- 
ported to  the  Midwest.  The  cattle  are 
then  topped  out,  slaughtered,  and  much 


of  the  meat  is  shipped  back  Into  the 
South  for  sale  at  a  higher  cost  to  the 
consumer. 

Doane  Agricultural  Services  of  St. 
Louis  conducted  a  recent  survey  which 
showed  that  more  than  900,000  tons  of 
grain  will  move  into  42  counties  adjacent 
to  the  waterway  in  Alabama  each  year 
for  consumption  by  the  livestock  and 
poultry  Industries. 

In  an  area  rich  in  untapped  mineral 
resources,  a  lowcost  mode  of  transporta- 
tion as  provided  by  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigl)ee  could  open  vast  new  field  of  eco- 
nomic endeavor.  Geologists  believe  the 
waterway  will  bring  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  many  valuable  mineral  re- 
sources, including  tripoli,  high-calcium 
limestone,  bentonite,  bauxite,  expand- 
able shale,  aggregate,  various  clays, 
asphalt,  gravel,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron 
ores  in  addition  to  coal,  by  making  them 
more  competitive  on  the  open  market  as 
the  direct  result  of  cheap  water  trans- 
portation. Many  of  these  minerals  are 
now  imported  and  some  from  overseas. 

Such  basic  chemicals  as  sulfur,  in- 
dustrial salt,  petroleum,  and  petroleum 
products,  largely  produced  along  the  gulf 
coast  could  be  shipped  into  the  industrial 
complexes  in  the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee. 

The  oil  and  chemical  industry,  which 
relies  heavily  on  barge  transportation,  is 
in  strong  support  of  the  waterway  as  an 
incentive  to  regional  development  and 
economic  growth.  Standard  Oil  which 
has  in  operation  a  100,000  barrel-a-day 
refinery  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  has  a  mar- 
ket area  coinciding  with  the  direct  trib- 
utary area  of  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee. 

Other  potential  shipments  include 
sand,  gravel,  crushed  limestone,  pulp- 
wood,  logs,  and  iron  and  steel  products. 

The  waterway  could  revitalize  the  east 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  coal  industries 
allowing  the  export  of  Tennessee  Valley 
coking  coal  through  the  port  of  Mobile. 
Coal  could  move  out  of  these  two  States 
at  a  rate  of  2  million  tons  per  year  for 
export  to  foreign  steel  mills,  probably 
Jai}an,  because  Mobile  is  1  full  day 
closer  by  freighter  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  means  the  shipper  could  save  about 
$1,600  per  freighter.  Several  million 
tons  of  western  Kentucky  coal  now  mov- 
ing down  the  Mississippi  for  use  in  steam 
electric  generating  plants  on  the  eastern 
gulf  would  move  on  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee at  a  savings. 

The  gulf  coast  suffers  from  a  lack  of 
good  construction  tjTie  sand  and  gravel. 
Vast  deposits  of  good  sand  and  gravel 
are  found  near  the  Tombigbee  River  in 
northeast  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
River  in  north  Alabama  and  could  move 
along  the  river  and  to  the  gulf  coast  if 
the  waterway  were  constructed. 

North  Alabama  has  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  limestone  that  could 
move  to  the  gulf  coast  for  use  as  riprap, 
crushed  aggregate  for  construction, 
building  stone  and  many  other  uses. 

Construction  of  the  waterway  could 
push  this  coimtry  closer  to  a  landing  on 
the  moon  in  the  accelerated  space  pro- 
gram. The  Saturn  missile  would  be 
1,200  miles  closer  to  its  launching  pad  at 
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Cape  Kennedy  from  the  giant  NASA  fa- 
cility in  Huntsvllle.  Ala.  The  waterway 
could  directly  connect  the  Nation's  four 
most  important  space  installations  in 
Alabama,  Mississippi.  Florida,  and  Texas. 
The  booster  rockets  built  in  Huntsvllle 
are  now  transported  2,200  miles  down  the 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  artd  Mississippi  Rivers 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  around  Flor- 
ida to  Cape  Kennedy.  The  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  could  save  money  as  well  as 
about  2  weeks  time  in  the  space  program. 

Jet  fuel,  now  carried  overland,  could 
be  shipped  much  more  economically  by 
the  waterway  to  Columbus  Air  Force 
Base  and  Meridian  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Mississippi. 

The  great  nuclear  energy  installations, 
such  aa  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  could  have 
closer  access  to  the  sea. 

The  pools  created  by  the  dams  on  the 
waterway  would  greatly  lncreai«  all 
water  ^?orts  in  the  Tennessee-Tom  algbee 
area  It  would  provide  a  safe,  slack- 
water  route  for  small  craft  and  privately 
owned  pleasure  vessels  between  Ilorida 
and  the  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and 
Ohio  Rivers  at  greatly  reduced  mileage. 
The  trip  up  the  Mississippi  River  Is  haz- 
ardous at  certain  times  of  the  year  for 
pleasure  craft  due  to  swift  currents, 
flooding,  floating  debris,  and  ice  in  the 
upper  areas  of  the  river. 

Fishing  would  bt  a  year-roimd  activ- 
ity and  waterfowl  hunting  more  reward- 
ing especially  since  the  waterway  is  ex- 
pected to  create  a  new  flyway  for  ducks 
migrating  south. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  many 
other  recreational  opportunities  such  as 
water  skiing,  speed  boating,  and  Just 
plain  picnicking. 

TBC  TXNNXSSKB-TOMBIOBKC  WATKHWAT  AND  THE 
LAKX     XUX-OHIO     Kim     WATERWAY     tA    ItV- 

tuallt  Butvcmrm  pmojEcrs 

The  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Waterway, 
as  a  public  works  imdertaking,  is  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  Tennessee-Torr.big- 
bee  Waterway  in  a  nimiber  of  respects. 
Considerations  which  Justify  the  one 
tend  very  strongly,  therefore,  toward 
justification  of  the  other. 

Both  of  these  waterways  are  connect- 
ing links  between  established  navigation 
systems.  Both  of  them  Join  with  the 
Ohio  River  system,  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  on  the  Tennessee  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  project  on  the  upper  main  stream 
of  the  Ohio.  Both  of  them  connect  In- 
land communities  with  deepwater  ports, 
the  Termessee-Tombigbee  with  Mobile, 
end  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  project 
with  Fairport  Harbor  and  the  port  of 
Cleveland.  As  connecting  links,  both  of 
these  waterways  will  cross  continental 
divides  between  separate  drainage  basins 
and  possess,  therefore,  common  engi- 
neering and  design  features.  Thus,  the 
justification  of  either  of  these  two  water- 
ways establishes  an  Initial  presumption 
favoring  Justification  of  the  other. 

The  two  waterways  are,  In  fact,  seg- 
ments of  a  common  long-haul  waterway 
system  and  might  well  be  conceived  as 
twin  features  of  a  single  program,  llielr 
completion  will  establish  an  unbroken 
waterway  ooimection  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.   Shipment  in  a 


single  vessel,  without  rehandllng  of 
cargo,  will  then  become  possible  for  the 
entire  distance  between  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  for  any  segment  of 
this  distttnce.  In  addition,  the  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee  will  connect  Mobile  di- 
rectly with  the  upstrecmi  Mississippi 
River  system,  and  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Waterway  will  unite  Cleveland  and 
northeast  Ohio  similarly  into  the  upper 
Mississippi. 

The  congressional  approval  of  one  of 
these  two  waterways  will  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  other.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  cross-continental  waterway  between 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  al- 
ready in  existence — the  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Tbmbigbee  Rivers.  Only  the  two 
links  are  missing.  Decisive  action  toward 
completion  of  either  one  of  these  two 
projects  will  leave  the  remaining  one  as 
the  sole  missing  link.  The  argument  to 
close  a  single  remaining  gap  in  the  cross- 
continental  system  is  more  compelling 
than  an  argument  to  close  one  of  two 
remaining  gaps. 

The  vital  appeal  of  either  of  these  wa- 
terways is  Its  role  In  a  more  extensive 
waterway  system.  Both  of  them  depend 
for  justification  on  large  volumes  of  traf- 
fic originating  or  terminating,  or  both, 
on  connecting  waterways.  The  comple- 
tion of  either  of  these  two  waterways 
adds  greatly  to  the  territorial  extent  and 
number  of  shipping  and  receiving  points 
which  might  be  served  by  the  other. 
Thus,  completion  of  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Waterway  would  introduce  the  po- 
tential movement  via  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  notably  of  various  mineral 
products  between  the  Warrior-Tombig- 
bee  Basin  and  Lake  Erie.  This  potential 
for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project 
would  constitute  an  additional  point  in 
its  favor.  The  converse  argiunent  may 
be  offered  for  early  completion  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  greater  the 
distance  of  points  which  originate  or  ter- 
minate shipments  which  transit  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  from  the  actual 
location  of  this  waterway,  the  less  is  It  a 
local  or  purely  regional  project,  and  the 
more  its  benefits  become  nationally  dis- 
tributed. For  example,  shipments  via 
the  Termessee-Tombigbee  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  gvilf  coast  would  endow  far- 
distant  communities  with  an  interest  in 
this  waterway.  For  a  project  financed 
with  Federal  funds,  the  more  broad  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  benefits 
over  the  extent  of  the  Nation,  the  more 
is  Federal  financing  justified. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  and  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Waterway  projects  may  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  harmonious  and  mu- 
tually supportive.  Action  to  advance 
either  of  these  two  lends  strength  to  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  other. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RobisonI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  again  acknowledge  my  pleasure 
at  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  this 
subcommittee  and  express,  of  course,  my 
gratitude  to  our  chairman  [Mr.  Kn- 
wan]  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  me 


as  a  Junior  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  also  my  appreciation  to  my  other 
colleagues  on  either  side  of  the  subcom- 
mittee aisle  for  their  cooperation. 

Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  which  I  might  ad- 
dress myself  in  a  moment,  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  pretty  good  bill,  responsibly  con- 
sidered and  carefully  prepared.  As  the 
report  will  show,  and  as  has  already 
been  explained,  it  is  true  the  bill  con- 
tains funding  for  24  unbudgeted  new 
construction  starts,  funding  for  begin- 
ning 28  unbudgeted  surveys,  and  for  the 
initiation  or  planning  of  29  unbudgeted 
projects.  All  of  this  is  simunarized  on 
page  5  of  the  report.  If  those  who  just 
came  into  the  room  care  to  look  at  it. 
In  addition  to  these  add-ons.  it  is 
true  that  we  have  also  gone  above  the 
budget  estimate  on  a  nimiber  of  budg- 
eted items.  In  most  cases,  we  have 
come  up  to,  or  close  to  what  Is  called  the 
"capability"  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  that  partictilar  project.  Since  these 
add-ons,  and  the  additions  to  budgeted 
items  that  we  agreed  upon,  have  already 
been  discussed,  and  since  this  ts  evidently 
to  become  the  focal  point  for  such  op- 
position as  there  is  to  the  bill.  let  us  take 
a  closer  look  at  our  action. 

Again,  for  those  who  were  not  here 
earlier  to  listen  to  the  previous  speak- 
ers, let  me  point  out  that  the  bill  Itself, 
in  calling  for  an  appropriation  of  slightly 
over  $4.1  billion  does  represent — even 
with  all  these  so-called  "add-ons" — a  re- 
duction in  the  overall  budget  estimates 
of  over  $56  million.  Also,  if  It  has  not 
been  mentioned  before,  the  $4.1  billion  in 
the  bill  is  over  $214  million  less  than  the 
appropriations  for  all  these  same  Items 
for  fiscal  year  1966. 

It  Is  true — as  our  colleague  [Mr. 
Davis],  has  charged — that  we  did  make 
a  reduction  of  approximately  $64  million 
In  the  budget  estimate  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  whose  needs,  as 
usual,  represent  by  far  the  largest  agency 
Item  in  our  bill.  Since  our  net  reduc- 
tion— and  I  stress  the  word  "net"— Is 
only  $56  million,  then  we  have  Indeed 
provided  for  about  an  $8  million  increase 
In  excess  of  the  budget  estimates  for  the 
remaining  agencies  In  the  bill. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  acknowledg- 
ing, as  I  certainly  do,  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility this  Congress  is  now  under  to  get 
Federal  spending  under  better  control— 
and  I  agree  this  must  be  done — is  It  still 
necessary  for  us  to  always  use  only  the 
President's  budget  estimates  as  our  one 
and  only  giilde? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  believe  that 
the  answer  to  that  has  to  be  "no"— at 
least  if  this  Congress,  or  any  Congress,  is 
to  preserve  its  right  to  review  and,  If 
need  be,  to  reassess  the  budgetary  pri- 
orities as  handed  down  to  It  by  the  Chief 
Executive  and  his  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
We  have  exercised  that  right  and  that 
responsibility  earlier  this  year  in  con- 
nection, for  instance,  with  the  school 
limch  program,  the  special  milk  program, 
fimds  for  land-grant  colleges  and  what 
not.  There  may  be  other  examples  which 
may  come  to  your  mind,  but  I  believe  we 
should  continue  to  protect  that  right  and 
to    exercise    that    responsibility,    even 
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though  it  may  put  tl^  President  In  a 
position  where,  if  he  wishes  to,  he  can 
be  critical  of  the  Congnass. 

For,  if  our  subcommittee — and  then 
the  Congress — were  onjy  to  consider  and 
approve  budgeted  item$,  and  were  always 
to  hold  to  budget  estim^es,  then  it  seems 
to  me  we  would  have  accepted  something 
like  a  one-sided  "no  njeiw  starts"  policy, 
binding  on  Corigress  bi<t  not  on  the  Pres- 
ident, whereunder  wej^ould  be  totally 
subordinating  our  Judgment  of  the  Na- 
tion's needs  in  flood  cohtrol  and  so  forth 
to  the  President's  judgment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yi^d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona.        I 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Artaona.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  niat  mind  if  at  this 
point  we  were  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  total  bill,  includirlg  appropriations 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Is  some  s$6  million  below 
the  budget  estimates  and  $214  million 
below  the  appropriations  for  these  ac- 
tivities for  the  past  fikcal  year. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  ate  glad  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  poinied  out  that  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thosejbf  my  colleagues 
who  are  here  listening  might  assume, 
from  what  I  had  been  ^ying,  that  I  am 
the  beneficiary,  or  that  the  people  in  my 
congressional  district  are  the  benefici- 
aries, of  one  of  these  unbudgeted  "add 
ons" — either  a  new  survey  or  a  planning 
or  construction  start.  [But  that  is  not 
the  case.  And,  while  I  might  disagree 
with  the  relative  prioijity  of  certain  of 
the  "add-on"  items  vist-a-vis  the  overall 
priorities  of  the  tremenjdous  job  of  water 
management  we  have 
problem  that  gets  wo^ 
by,  I  would  have  to 
states  on  page  5,  that| 
our  best,  given  the 
which  we  had  to  operiite,  to  make  sure 
that  all  these  "add-onsf'  were  of  a  high, 
relative  priority. 

Let  us  consider,  for  Jastance.  the  new 
and  unbudgeted  consthiction  start  for 
the  Chatfield  Dam  prcijiect  in  Colorado, 
mentioned  earlier  today.  I  doubt  if  I 
got  more  mail  on  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
items  in  the  bill  than  r  did  on  this  one 
project,  all  by  itself,  and  the  testimony 
I  heard  on  it  convincea  (me  that  it  is  an 
urgently  needed  project"— needed  now. 

Or,  as  an  example  of  an  instance  in 
which  we  increased  a  budgeted  item,  one 
was  for  a  Potomac  River  project  affect- 
ing Washington,  D.C.!  The  budgeted 
item  for  advance  engineering  and  design 
on  the  so-called  Bloomington  Reservoir, 
was  $665,000,  though  the  capability  of 
the  corps  was  $1,265J000.  When  the 
subcommittee  "marked  up"  this  item 
there  v;as  great  concern  In  this  area,  and 
great  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Po- 
tomac River  would  have  sufQcient  water 
In  it  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  this  metropolitan  area.  The  subcom- 
mittee In  Its  wisdom  Increased  that  fig- 
ure to  the  full  capability  of  the  corps, 
as  I  believe  we  should  have. 

Another  such  Item,  of  more  parochial 
mterest  to  me.  was  the  budgeted  tem 
lor  beglrmlng  the  so-palled  Northeast- 
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em  US.  Water  Supply  Study.  This  was 
only  $76,000,  which  I  thought  this  was 
ridiculoxisly  low,  in  view  of  the  water  re- 
source problem  faced  by  the  citizens  of 
this  drought-ridden  area  of  our  Nation. 
The  corps  capability  here  again  was 
$325,000.  Thanks  to  the  acUon  of  the 
subcommittee,  this  Item  was  Increased 
to  that  amoimt,  so  that  we  can  at  least 
make  a  more  reasonable  begiimlng  on 
this  project. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion:  Can  this  bill 
still  be  cut?  Can  it  be  cut  in  a  respon- 
sible fashion?    Should  it  be  cut? 

I  believe  the  answers  to  all  those  ques- 
tions are  "yes."  I  believe  that  this  bill 
should  be  cut  by  applying  to  it  a  some- 
what modified  version  of  what  we  have 
all  come  to  know  the  Bow  amendment, 
named  after  our  friend  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Bow].  The  form  that  that  amendment 
might  take  in  connection  with  this  bill 
would  be  to  direct  a  reduction  of  5  per- 
cent across  the  board — and  let  me  stress 
that  "across  the  board"  concept — on  all 
the  items  or  projects  funded  in  this  bill 
except,  perhaps,  the  items  in  title  in  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
agency's  budget  already  has  been  rather 
severely  cut  and  which  has  such  a  rela- 
tion to  defense  that  I  personally  would 
question  whether  we  ought  to  cut  it 
further. 

I  believe  this  would  be  an  entirely  rea- 
sonable proposition  for  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  accept;  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  this  much  of  a 
slowdown  or  a  stretchout  in  the  Fed- 
eral construction  programs  financed 
under  this  bill — in  your  district  as  well 
as  in  my  district,  and  in  all  the  districts 
of  this  Nation — be  ordered. 

Actutdly,  when  you  consider  that  the 
President  is  now  trying  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  make  a  10-percent  cut  across 
the  board  in  all  domestic  spending,  a  5- 
percent  cut  here  would  seem  to  be  too 
reasonable,  although  I  doubt  that  we 
have  the  votes  to  hope  to  go  any  further 
than  that. 

It  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this  prop- 
osition that  the  bill  has  already  been 
cut  severely  by  the  subcommittee  by  vir- 
tue of  its  having  applied  a  little  more 
than  what  we  might  call  normal  "slip- 
page," a  technical  term  which  is  more  or 
less  explained  In  the  report.  Actually, 
though,  this  was  only  a  nominal  addi- 
tion to  normal  slippage,  and  available  for 
us  to  take  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  already  2  or  3  months  into  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  so  we  knew  what  the  car- 
ryovers were  better  than  we  usually  do. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  did  a  pretty 
good  job  in  reducing  this  bill  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  are  operating  under  normal  circum- 
stances now.  Nor  has  this  bUl  been  cut 
beyond  the  point  of  normal  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary  I  think 
this  bill  should  be  cut  further  by  the  ap- 
plication of  an  amendment  along  lines 
I  have  suggested.  I  hope  this  commit- 
tee will  be  given  the  opportimity  to  do  it, 
and  that  it  will  vote  to  do  so  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  few  remain- 
ing  thoughts  on  this  measure  that  I 


would  now  like  to  present  for  the  com- 
mittee's consideration. 

As  we  know — with  the  exception  of  the 
funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  even  it  is  engaged  In  some  use- 
ful research  work  in  connection  with  the 
desalting  of  water — most  of  the  other 
moneys  in  this  bill  will  be  used  in  some 
fashion,  to  promote  the  better  utiliza- 
tion, control,  or  conservation  of  water 
which,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
reminded  us  "is  our  most  indispensable 
natural  resource." 

As  Secretary  Udall  further  said,  it  is 
certainly  true,  and  tragically  so,  that: 

We  have  been  casual  and  careless  about 
(water's)  management  and  use  (but)  .  .  . 
there  Is  a  growing  national  awareness  that 
our  water  supply  cannot  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and  that  we  must  take  every  feasible 
step  to  conserve  and  protect  it. 

Such  a  national  awareness  has,  in- 
deed, been  overlong  in  coming,  but  it  is 
here,  and  it  is  refiected  in  the  work  of 
our  subcommittee  as  well  as  in  the  items 
contained  in  this  bill. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  we  have  yet,  as  a  government 
or  as  a  people,  to  develop  a  firm  and  bal- 
anced, comprehensive  national  policy  on 
water  resources. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  so — 
probably  the  main  reason — was  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor],  some  weeks  ago, 
when  he  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record — and  this  appears  on  page  20730 
of  the  Record  for  August  25  of  this  year, 
if  you  had  not  noticed  it — a  compilation 
prepared  for  him  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress of  the  far  too  numerous  Federal 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  whatnot  having 
some  jurisdiction  or  responsibility  over 
some  part  of  our  national  problems  with 
water. 

As  Mr.  Saylor  pointed  out,  the  perma- 
nent Federal  agencies  having  such  juris- 
diction or  responsibility  are  no  less  than 
27.  scattered  In  8  different  Cabinet  de- 
partments, plus  8  independent  agencies 
with  some  responsibilities.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  are  three  agencies  operat- 
ing within  the  Executive  OflSce  of  the 
President  exercising  responsibility  in  the 
same  field,  making  a  grand  total  of  38 
agencies  each  of  which  has  some  specific 
responsibility  for  some  aspect  of  Federal 
water  resource  activity. 

To  this  has  to  be  added  the  work  of  a 
variety  of  temporary  committees  and 
commissions  down  through  the  years  and, 
of  course,  the  water  resource  interest  and 
activity  that  is  engaged  in  by  Congress, 
itself. 

As  Congressman  Saylor  noted,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  water  resource 
field  insofar  as  the  Federal  Government 
Is  concerned.  Is  "confusion  compound- 
ed"— and  this  is  why  I  believe  it  is  so 
difficult  to  find  that  we  have,  yet,  any 
sort  of  firm,  balanced  water  resources 
policy. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Water  Resources 
Council — which  is  a  Cabinet-level  agency 
composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture; Army;  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; and.  Interior,  as  well  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  which  was  established  by  the  Water 
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Reeouroes  Planning  Act  of  1066 — may 
well  become  the  one  group  out  of  whose 
work  such  a  national  policy  may  develop. 

Certainly,  we  can  all  hope  so — for  that 
policy  is  badly  needed. 

Let  me  give  you  at  least  one  example  of 
why :  As  you  Imow,  funds  are  included  in 
this  bin  for  such  agencies  as  TVA,  the 
Armiy  Engineers,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and,  of  course,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  All  of  these — and 
others  as  well — are  engaged  in  some  way 
with  the  development  of  waterpower  fa- 
cilities and  projects  for  the  production  of 
electric  energy  except  the  AEG  which, 
during  our  hearings,  told  us  that  the 
sources  for  the  development  of  electrical 
energy  by  use  of  atonic  power  are 
steadily  growing. 

At  that  point  in  the  hearings,  I  at- 
tempted to  find  out  what — if  anything — 
was  being  done  at  some  higher  level  of 
Government  to  correlate  these  two  po- 
tential sources  of  electrical  power  so  that 
we  on  our  subc<Hnmlttee,  at  least,  might 
know  that  we  were  not  going  t«yond 
what  the  Nation  would  eventually  need  in 
waterpower  projects  for  the  production 
of  electricity. 

The  answer  I  got  was  not  ven'  satis- 
factory beyond  the  fact  that  some  sort  of 
energy  study  was  ordered  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  that  the  study  has  been 
a  Ions  time  aborning  because — to  quote 
from  the  witness  for  the  AEC:  "It  has 
been  a  very  difQcult  thing  to  put  to- 
fether.- 

Until  that  study  is  picked  up  and  com- 
pleted— as  I  hope  it  will  be — I  wo'ild  ex- 
press the  hope  that  those  in  chio'ge  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  build  hydro 
or  atomic  power  sources  with  I'ederal 
moneys  woiild  more  directly  relate  their 
activities,  one  to  the  other,  than  they 
now  seem  to  be  doing  through  some  vague 
sort  of  informal  "consultation"  process. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  to  be  essen- 
tial if  oiu-  Nation  is  to  be  developed  in 
something  other  than  a  haphazard,  and 
probably  wasteful,  manner. 

In  a  different  area  of  concern,  I  also 
believe  the  Congress  should  make  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  method  by  which  we 
now  determine  the  supposed  beneflt-cost 
ratios  of  the  types  of  projects  for  which 
funds  are  provided  in  this  bill,  and  espe- 
cially for  navigational  or  waterway  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  switched  signals  on  us  be- 
tween the  end  of  our  hearings  and  the 
date  of  our  delayed  "markup." 

For  this,  and  other  reasons,  I  do  have 
reservations  about  the  $500,000  unbudg- 
eted  item  added  in  "markup"  to  resume 
planning  on  the  so-called  Lake  Erie- 
Ohio  Canal  project  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania. However,  this  project  has  a 
strong  and  convincing  advocate  In  the 
person  of  our  subc(»nmittee  chairman  so 
that  I  assume  it  will  survive  any  amend- 
ments offered  against  it,  today,  even  as 
it  survived  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee action.  I  would  hope  that  next 
year  we  would  take  a  closer  look  at  this 
project  and  Its  economic  Justification. 

I  have  reservations,  too.  about  the 
$800,000  we  have  allowed  to  continue 
planning  on  the  so-called  Dlckey-Llncoln 
project.  In  Biaine.   As  the  report  shows — 


page  49 — w«  are  Indicating  here  our  in- 
tention to  have  a  further  staff  study 
made  of  this  project's  merits  before  going 
on  with  it  and  I.  personally,  believe  that 
this  study  should  be  made  before  we 
appropriate  any  more  planning  money 
for  it  for,  even  if  the  staff's  study  casts 
further  doubts  on  its  Jmttficatlon,  it  is 
going  to  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
stop  It. 

Finally,  I  also  have  reservations — and 
grave  ones — about  the  $3,200,000  item  in- 
cluded in  the  TVA's  budget  for  the  so- 
called  Tellicoe  Dam  and  Reservoir,  In 
Tennessee.  This  project  attains  only  a 
very  doubtful  beneflt-cost  ratio  without 
the  use  of  the  questionable  devke  of  In- 
cluding, as  a  benefit,  the  svaa  of  nearly 
$11  million  to  be  obtained  by  TVA,  at 
some  remote  time  in  the  future,  as  the 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  some  addi- 
tional acreage  around  this  reservoir  that 
it  plans  to  acquire  for  eventual  industrial 
development. 

I  think  this  is  a  questionable  practice — 
though  there  Is  precedence  for  it  in  TVA's 
Melton  Hill  Reservoir  project,  where  the 
device  has  yet  to  prove  Its  true  feasibility. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning 
my  regret  that,  once  again,  we  have  made 
no  progress  toward  breaking  that  Im- 
passe which  for  years  has  stalled  any 
further  progress  toward  completing  the 
Corps  of  Engineer's  plans  for  developing 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  above  the  Triple  Cities  area  in  the 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

However,  there  is  money  in  this  bill 
to  move  substantially  forward  on  the 
corps'  resurvey  of  the  whole  Susquehan- 
na River  Basin — the  authorization  for 
which  stems  from  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Works  on  my 
motion  back  when  I  served  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

We  can  anticipate  that,  at  sometime  In 
the  near  future,  the  corps  will  be  In  a 
position  to  release  at  least  an  Interim 
report  on  Its  work  on  this  resurvey — and 
I  hope  that  then  we  will  have  a  chance 
for  all  concerned  to  take  a  new  and  ob- 
jective look  at  the  need  for  those  up- 
stream structures  that  were  authorised 
on  the  Susquehanna  many  years  ago  but 
never  yet  built,  and  I  have  received  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee that  he  will  be  most  willing  to 
do  so  during  the  hearings  next  year. 

I  trust  we  will  be  able  to  do  this,  for 
there  is  a  renewed  interest  in  our  Sus- 
quehanna River — for  which  the  outline 
of  a  river  bcuin  compact  has  been  draft- 
ed, the  same  to  be  submitted  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  three  States  involved — 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land— s(Hnetime  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  residents  of 
this  river  basin  the  Susquehanna  is  a 
great  natural  resource,  but  one  that  has 
been  sadly  misused  and  abused.  The 
hour  is  late,  but  there  Is  still  time  to 
save  this  river  of  ours  and  to  develop 
It  to  its  full  potential,  not  only  for  those 
privileged  to  live  alongside  it  now  but  for 
those  generations  yet  unborn  who,  some 
day,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use  and 
enjoy  it  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  distinguished  and  knowl- 
edgeable gentleman  from  Ohio.  Repre- 
sentative MiKX  KiRWAN,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  hls^bcommlttee  for  the  excellent 
report  and  bill  appropriating  funds  for 
public  works  projects  during  fiscal  year 
1967. 

The  committee  was  faced  with  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  weighing  todajr's  public 
works  needs  against  the  resources  avail- 
able at  this  time.  In  Its  wisdom,  the 
committee  has  brought  out  a  Ull  which 
reduces  public  works  funds  below  the 
level  of  the  preceding  year.  I  am  sure 
that  the  committee,  as  well  as  others  in 
this  body,  would  prefer  to  see  an  increase 
In  this  type  of  investment  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  Nation.  However,  the 
great  demands  on  our  public  funds  for 
Immediate  defense  efforts  prevent  the 
desired  level  of  participation  in  needed 
public  works  developments. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  by  the  man- 
ner which  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
In  Its  report,  held  open  the  funding  of 
the  Important  Tennessee- Tomblgbee 
Waterway.  The  report  notes  that  the 
committee.  In  the  bill,  had  to  defer  action 
on  the  request  to  provide  funds  for  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  pend- 
ing completion  of  the  current  economic 
reanalysis  being  conducted  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

The  committee  urges  that  the  study  re- 
port be  made  available  at  an  early  date 
and  has  approved  the  use  of  such  addi- 
tional funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
expedite  its  completion. 

The  committee  points  out  that  upon 
the  availability  of  the  final  report  for 
review  and  approval.  It  would  be  in  a 
position  to  allocate  available  funds  in  the 
bill  to  resume  planning  of  the  project 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  favorable  report  by  the  committee 
Is  very  good  news  to  the  23  States  which 
will  share  in  the  navigational  benefits  of 
the  Termessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  a 
proposed  253-mile  waterway  connection 
to  provide  the  vast  midcontinent  area 
with  a  shorter,  more  economical  route 
to  the  eastern  gulf  and  thence  to  de- 
veloping foreign  maricets.  Initiation  of 
construction  for  the  Termessee-Tombig- 
bee Waterway  will  also  be  good  news  to 
the  other  27  States.  As  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir- 
wan]  has  pointed  out  so  well,  you  do  not 
help  1  State  without  lifting  the  other  49. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
proposal  has  stirred  the  imlgtnation  of 
men  for  more  than  150  years.  It  is  more 
exciting  today  because  of  what  it  will 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  accelerated 
economic  and  industrial  growth,  for  the 
national  def eiise  and  for  improved  recre- 
ation. 

The  253-mlle  waterway  is  the  major 
missing  link  In  our  10,000-mile  inland 
waterways,  llie  proposal  Involves  170 
miles  of  channel  Improvements  and  45 
miles  of  canal  construction. 

Congressional  action  for  this  water- 
way was  first  requested  in  1810  by  a 
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group  of  residents  In  K  tjox  County,  Tenn. 
Congress  authorized  study  of  the  pro- 
posed waterway  in  1874,  1913,  1923,  and 
1932.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  approved 
the  project  in  1938.  Congress  authorized 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  in 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1946. 

The  project  was  deferred  in  1952  b\it 
interest  in  this  vital  waterway  continued. 
The  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act 
of  1957  authorized  aijother  restudy  of 
Termessee-Tombigbee.  I  This  resulted  in 
a  favorable  report  froipi  the  engineers. 

In  1964,  the  Bureau  Of  the  Budget  rec- 
ommended that  the  CiJrps  of  Engineers 
update  the  budget  of  t:  je  previous  favor- 
able report  and  funds  were  appropriated 
for  a  new  study  in  the  1965  appropria- 
Uons  bill.  I 

Additional  fimds  for  this  study  were 
appropriated  last  year  and  the  report  is 
now  in  the  final  stages  of  review  by  the 
corps.  It  is  this  review  to  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Committdq  referred  in  the 
report  on  H.R.  17787  wklch  we  have  be- 
fore us  today.  J 

The  favorable  reception  of  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee Waterwjay  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  is  a  tribute  t;o  the  insights  and 
vision  of  the  chairman  01  the  Appropria- 
tion's Subcommittee  pn  Public  Works, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]. 
He  personally  inspected  the  route  of  the 
Termessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  in  a 
weeklong  tour  in  November  1965.  The 
chairman  noted  that  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  project  mufet  be  constructed 
for  the  continued  growth  of  America.  He 
looks  ahead  to  a  truly  .great  America  of 
tomorrow.  He  is  one  o|  the  real  builders 
of  a  better  America.     I 

Supporters  of  the  T^ftnessee-Tombig- 
bee  Waterway  are  pleased  to  have  the 
endorsement  of  the  Apjiropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  missingi  link  in  the  Na- 
tion's midcontinent  wa^rways  system. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  report  from 
the  committee  and  lo^  forward  with 
great  anticipation  to  the  favorable  study 
report  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  important  project  has  been  too 
long  delayed  and  the  whole  Nation  has 
been  the  loser  for  the  delay  in  construc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Water- 
way. I 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  (phalrman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  I  [Mr.  Evins]. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimesfeee.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  had  not  intended  Ito  speak  on  the 
overall  provisions  of  thdfe  biU,  because  I 
think  the  measure  has  been  rather  fully 
covered  by  the  disting^shed  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  others.  I  would 
Uke  to  associate  myself  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  of  our  conmilttee 
who  support  this  bill  in  Its  entirety  with- 
out reduction  or  without  being  cut.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcopunittee  Chair- 
man Kirwan,  for  his  iktlence  'and  his 
mUgence  and  his  great  |«>ork.  We  think 
™s  is  a  good  bill.  Wt:  think  this  biU 
represents  an  Investmerjt  In  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  commend 
w  my  colleagues  of  the  House  our  com- 
mttee  report,  which  is  a  most  extensive 
report,  and  which  wl4  answer  all  or 


most  of  the  questions  that  you  may  have 
on  this  bill.    There  are  nine  members  of 
our  subcommittee,  and  I  believe  that  we 
are  almost  unanimous,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions,  in  urging  the  House 
to  support  the  committee  bill  and  to 
support  the  committee  report.   By  way  of 
comparison,  in  summary,  as  was  pointed 
out,  it  is  much  less  than  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  the  House  imssed  yesterday, 
which  does  not  have  any  critical  l)enefit- 
cost  ratio  established  at  all.    It  is  much 
less  than  the  NASA  bill  for  our  space 
exploration    program,    which    armually 
soars  to  approximately  $5   billion  an- 
nually.   Again  I  say  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents an  investment  in  America.    It  car- 
ries an  appropriation  of  $4,110,942,000. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $214.5  million  from 
fiscal  year  1966.     So  we  have  cut  this 
bill  already  by  more  than  $214.5  million. 
It  is  $56  million  less  than  the  budget 
recommended.    Now,  you  may  say  how 
can  you  do  that  and  have  it  less  than 
the  budget  recommended  and  still  have 
new  starts.     The  committee  exercised 
its   own    Judgment   and   did    what    we 
thought  was  right.    We  did  not  let  the 
people  downtown  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  write  the  ticket  for  us.    We  have 
added   some   items   which   we   thought 
were  of  a  higher  priority  and  we  have 
cut  and  reduced  others  which  we  did 
not  think  were  of  such  high  priority. 
This  is  a  committee  bill  and  represents 
our  collective  judgment.   There  are  three 
volumes  of  hearings  on  the  table  here 
having  some  4,000  pages  of  testimony, 
with  several  thousand  witnesses.    There 
were  100  Members  of  Congress  who  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  recom- 
mending that  items  be  included  in  this 
bill.     We  did  add  24  unbudgeted  new 
construction  starts.   As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  chairman  earlier,  all  of  these 
projects,  with  one  exception,  are  small. 
The  new  starts  are  small  in  amoimt  of 
money  and  will  be  funded  over  a  long 
period  of  years.     In  other  words,  the 
projects  approved  are  small  in  amounts 
of  funds  needed.    We  have  approved  28 
imbudgeted  planning  starts.    Now,  why 
should  we  not  plan  before  the  Vietnam 
crisis  is  over?    We  should  plan  to  have 
these  projects  ready  to  move  into  con- 
struction so  at  the  time  when  they  are 
needed  we  will  have  them  available.    We 
approved  some  28  surveys  and  there  were 
requests  for  hundreds  of  surveys  to  be 
made.   Surely  we  cjui  provide  for  surveys 
throughout  this  great  country  of  ours 
this  year. 

The  Panama  Canal  proposal  has  not 
been  discussed  here  today.  This  sur- 
vey calls  for  a  sea-level  canal.  This  bill 
carries  $4  million  for  this  study  together 
with  the  work  which  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  Its  "plowshare"  pro- 
posal will  perform  on  this  matter  to  see 
if  it  carmot  be  built  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  the  total  of  $2 
million  In  carryover  fimds.  So,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  have  some  $6  mil- 
lion for  the  sea-level  canal  study  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission. 

While  we  will  discuss  today  the  Ohio- 
Lake  Erie  Canal  projects-Included  In  this 
bill — I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
our  committee  can  and  will  provide  sub- 


stantial appropriations  to  begin  con- 
struction of  the  Termessee-Tombigbee 
Canal  which  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  inland  waterway  system  of  America. 
We  are  providing  some  fimds  for  plan- 
ning in  the  bill  we  are  discussing  today 
but  this  project — I  repeat — eventually 
will  contribute  greatly  to  the  inland  wat- 
erway system  of  our  Nation. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  state  to  the 
Committee  that  we  should  not  cut  this 
bill  and  I  urge  that  all  members  of  the 
Conmilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  support  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been  ear- 
lier made  to  recreational  expenditure. 
However,  permit  me  to  point  out  that 
wherever  there  are  recreational  appro- 
priations carried  In  this  bill  they  are  de- 
signed to  be  applied  on  a  local  matching 
contributlonal  basis  and  for  reimburse- 
ment.  They  are,  in  effect,  I O  U's. 

In  other  words,  we  have  contracted 
with  the  cities  and  others  to  reimburse 
this  expenditure  upon  this  basis  for 
which  we  are  proposing  appropriations 
therefor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorizing  legis- 
lative contunlttee,  again,  has  said  that  we 
have  reduced  this  by  $56  million  ttelow 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  the  support  of 
all  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  and 
the  members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations,  for 
the  statesmanlike  approach  which  they 
have  taken  to  the  problem  of  water  re- 
source development  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend them  for  not  simply  rubberstamp- 
ing  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  decisions 
downtown.  I  believe  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  done  the  right  thing 
In  making  these  decisions  vplth  Inde- 
pendence in  this  legislative  field.  They 
have  cut  the  budget  substantially  while 
recognizing  merit  In  some  projects  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  win 
administration  backing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  committee  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
bill. 

The  funds  which  are  provided  today 
for  continuing  the  Arkansas  River  de- 
velopment program  are  more  important 
to  the  economic  growth  and  health  of  the 
Ozarks  region  thsm  any  possible  poverty 
program  or  regional  economic  legislation. 
This  is  the  bill  that  assures  for  millions 
of  Americans  along  the  Arkansas  River 
an  equal  break  in  the  competitive  age  in 
which  we  now  live. 

With  navigation,  control  of  fiood  water, 
and  abundant  water  storage — all  essen- 
tial parts  of  this  great  program — the  peo- 
ple of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  can  see 
the  Industrial  development  and  Job  op- 
portunities that  have  marked  the  Ohio, 
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the  Toinessee,  the  Oolumbla.  and  the 
other  great  river  baslna  of  America. 

Congressman  Mikx  Kiswam,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of 
this  bill,  will  rank  forever  as  one  of  the 
great  builders  of  America,  through  the 
statesmanship  and  foresight  which  he 
has  l»ought  to  water  devekHunent. 

For  people  who  will  be  served  by  the 
new  Shidler  Reservoir,  for  which  plan- 
ning money  is  provided  in  this  Ull,  the 
legislation  means  the  difference  between 
growth  and  progress  in  the  future,  or  in- 
definite stalemate  due  to  a  chronic  water 
problem. 

This  program  not  only  me<uis  an  esti- 
mated 5,000  Jobs  for  workmen  engaged 
in  construction,  but  tens  of  thousands 
of  }obs  of  a  permanent  nature  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  commit- 
tee bill,  and  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Of  course 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  come  out  again,  with  a  typi- 
cally fine  bill,  balancing  the  needs  of  our 
Nation  against  the  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary public  expenditure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  par- 
ticularly to  publicly  express  the  respect  I 
have  for  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee for  his  wisdom  and  vision  based 
upon  my  observations  during  the  2  years 
in  which  I  have  come  to  know  him  In 
the  Ccmgress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  flood  damages  pre- 
vailed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
has  reached  a  new  high  of  $1.5  billion 
during  fiscal  year  1965.  The  committee 
estimates  that  over  the  years  the  accu- 
mulative flood  damages  prevented  by  all 
corps  projects  already  exceeds  $14  bll- 
Uon. 

HuU  much  remains  to  be  done  Is  un- 
deniable. Last  year.  Riverside  County 
in  California  was  hit  by  heavy  rains  and 
resulting  flood  damage  was  high.  In 
fact,  the  county  was  declared  a  national 
disaster  area.  The  city  of  Palm  Springs 
was  particularly  hard  hit. 

In  this  bill  today  is  a  $100,000  plan- 
ning grant  for  the  Tahquitz  Creek  flood 
control  project  in  and  around  the  city 
of  Palm  Springs.  This  project,  when 
completed,  will  alleviate  many  of  the 
fears  of  Palm  Springs  residents  about 
future  floods. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
House  Appn^riatlons  Committee  for 
their  foresight  in  approving  funds  so 
that  the  Tahquitz  project  can  begin.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  approve  this 
bill  today. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Of  course 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  power  failure  out  in  Nebraska, 
general  interest  has  devdoped  in  a  34&- 
kUorolt  poweiiine  from  Fort  ThompMn. 
8.  Dak.,  to  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  request  was  made 
after  the  committee  had  held  hearings. 
However,  I  had  discussed  and  talked  with 
the  gentlonan  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Eviifsl  about  this  project. 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  it  might  be  possible  for  us  to  consider 
this  powerllne  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  later,  after  this  bUl  is 
passed. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Callam]  has  spoken  to 
me  and  to  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee about  this  project.  However,  the 
request  came  after  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  were  closed. 

However,  there  is  a  substantial  appro- 
priation requested.  It  has  not  been 
budgeted.  Therefore,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  cotisider  it.  However,  if  the 
request  is  seasonally  presented,  I  am  sure 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
be  pleased  to  entertain  the  request. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evms] 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  highly  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
AiH>ropriatlons  for  their  excellent  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  highly  commend  our 
valued  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Congressman  Mich.ml  J.  Ktowan,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  Appropriations,  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  for  their  dedication  and 
thorough  manner  in  conducting  the 
hearings  prior  to  reporting  H.R.  17787. 
Therefore,  I  rise  to  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this  measure  exactly  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  equally  oppose  the 
amendments  which  Mr.  Davis  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  offer. 

For  example.  In  one  of  his  amend- 
ments he  proposes  to  delete  several  new 
construction  projects  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  are  Included  under  the 
provisloivs  of  H.R.  17787.  This  list  In- 
cludes the  R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoir,  which 
is  located  on  the  Ouyandot  River  in 
Wyoming  County  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  West  Virginia.  The 
cc»nmittee  has  recommended  an  expendi- 
ture of  $800,000  in  order  that  construc- 
tion may  be  started  during  fiscal  year 
1967  for  this  vitally  needed  flood  con- 
trol protection  project.  The  ultimate 
cost  of  the  R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoir  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $82,600,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
this  project  has  been  found  quallfled  In 
every  reelect  and  It  does  have  a  favor- 
able beneflt-eost  ratio.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  the  R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoir 
which,  when  completed,  will  afford  ade- 
quate flood  protection  in  an  area  al  117 
square  miles  in  the  entire  Ouyandot 
River  Basin  and  other  Justified  projects 
should  be  conatrueted  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  residents  In  this  and 
similar  areas  who  have  hem  plagued  by 
constant  fkxxl  losses  are  deserving  of  this 
flood  protection. 


Therefore.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
HM.  17787  be  approved  as  recommended 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RoDn«o1  may  ex- 
tend his  renuo-ks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  the  public  works 
apprc^riatlons  bill  before  us  today  does 
not  Include  the  $250,000  requested  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]  to  re- 
open the  Beverly  National  Cemetery  In 
New  Jersey  and  to  keep  open  four  na- 
tional cemeteries  now  scheduled  to  be 
closed  in  fiscal  year  1967.  It  is  shock- 
Ins  to  realize  that  brave  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans who  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
their  country  In  Vietnam  are  now  being 
denied  the  right  of  burial  among  their 
comrades  In  our  rtatlonal  cemeteries.  I 
hope  it  will  stlU  be  possible  to  amend  thie 
bill  to  Include  these  urgently  needed 
funds.  Tills  Is  the  final  honor  and 
tribute  a  grateful  Nation  owes  to  our 
fallen  servicemen  who  have  defended  our 
security  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  theii  pains- 
taking efforts  which  are  evident  in  the 
report  of  the  public  works  iM?propri{ltion 
bill  of  1967.  The  committee  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  through  much  of  the 
fat  of  the  administration's  requests  with 
the  result  that  over  $65  million  has  been 
trlnuned  from  the  1967  budget  estimates. 
At  a  time  when  this  country  is  faced  with 
growing  inflation,  it  is  important  that 
the  Congress  face  its  responsibility  in 
eliminating  an  imnecessary  Federal 
spending. 

The  committee  should  be  especially 
commended  for  its  work  in  the  field  of 
flood  control.  The  report  notes  that  con- 
trol projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
prevented  flood  damage  estimated  at 
more  than  $2.3  billion  in  196o.  Cver  the 
years  corps  projects  alone  have  pre- 
vented more  than  $14  billion  in  flood 
damages,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  money  allocated  for  flood  con- 
trol. The  long-range  economy  of  these 
projects  is  most  gratifying. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill  in- 
cludes $150,000  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning purposes  for  the  Minnesota  River 
Valley.  This  valley  covers  nearly  17,000 
aquare  miles  of  which  14,000  are  in  Min- 
nesota with  the  rest  in  South  Dakota 
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and  Iowa.  There  are  2(4  Incorporated 
municipalities  in  Miime^ta  within  the 
river's  watershed.  The  area  is  inhabited 
by  almost  half  the  potiulatlon  of  the 
State,  and  some  of  the  best  farmland 
Is  found  there.  The  area  has  tremen- 
dous untapped  potential  ftt)m  both  eco- 
nomic and  recreation  standpoints.  As 
the  scope  oi  this  potential  became  evi- 
dent to  the  residents  of  southern  Min- 
nesota, the  State  legislature  was  con- 
tacted for  assistance  and  counsel.  The 
Minnesota  River  Valley  Development  In- 
terim Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  legislative  research  tooamittee  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  thej  legislature  in 
January  1965.  The  repoijt  expressed  the 
desire  of  interested  individuals  and  the 
interim  conunisslon  to  i  assist  in  and 
cooperate  with  a  hasin  study  to  so'rive  at 
the  best  use  of  all  resources  of  the  area. 
This  local  initiative  is  commendable. 
However,  to  fully  compreihend  the  scope 
of  the  organizational  difficulties  Involved 
In  a  project  of  this  sort,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  over  2()  Federal  agen- 
cies, about  30  State  aejencies,  private 
agencies,  and  many  orgtmizations  and 
groups,  and  the  utilities  and  news  media 
are  all  involved  in  one  way  or  another. 

When  the  magnitude  otf  the  proposals 
became  known,  it  was  c^ded  to  con- 
tact the  Federal  Governinent  for  advice 
and  assistance.  After  being  in  contact 
with  several  local  citizen^  and  groups,  I 
presented  a  statement  oni  April  30.  1964. 
before  the  House  Approfprlations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  in  support  of 
a  request  for  funds  for  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Minnesota  River  Valley. 
Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  broad 
and  general  authority  for  such  a  study 
in  the  form  of  a  House  Public  Works 
Committee  resolution  adopted  in  May  of 
1962,  which  requested  a  mview  of  previ- 
ous findings  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
In  1964,  I  asked  that  former  studies  be 
updated  with  a  view  to  datermlning  the 
advisability  of  further  in^provements  in 
the  Basin  for  navigationi  flood  control, 
recreation,  and  other  related  land  and 
water  resources.  In  th^t  statement  I 
pointed  out  that  in  order  |  to  avoid  waste 
and  duplication  of  effort  Ut  is  necessary 
that  a  basic  overall  study  be  made.  The 
subcommittee,  and  subsequently  the  Con- 
gress, granted  the  requested  $50,000  for 
the  study. 

In  April  and  May  of  lS|a5,  the  Minne- 
sota River  VaUey  was  struck  by  the  most 
devastating  flood  in  84  yeirs.  The  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  estimated  that 
the  valley  suffered  some  $43  million  in 
damages  from  these  flo<^.  Only  the 
quick  action  of  many  \)olunteers  pre- 
vented additional  damages  estimated  at 
134  million.  After  this  disaster  it  was 
wvious  that  the  project  would  have  to 
w  speeded  up  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  tragedy.  We  went  to  iwrk.  Appear- 
m«  before  the  PubUc  Worics  Committee 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  I  asked  that 
the  survey  time  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
t*  reevaluated,  and  that  consideraUon  be 
given  to  the  utilization  of  outside  private 
and  public  agencies  under  the  overall  su- 
pervision of  the  Corps.  I  remarked  that 
ine  only  feasible  means  of  ultimate  fiood 
control  Is  to  be  found  In  comprehensive 
"leasures  directed  toward  headwaters 
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drainage  management,  control  of  run- 
off, soil  managem«it.  upstream  water 
impoundment,  channel  Improvements 
and  sanitation  controls.  When  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  of  1965  was  signed  by  the 
President,  it  contained  $150,000  for  ex- 
panding and  accelerating  tlie  Minnesota 
River  Basin  project. 

The  1965  act  also  included  an  item  of 
$100,000  in  planning  fimds  appropriated 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  flood 
control  project  on  the  Minnesota  River 
at  Mankato  and  North  Mankato.  This 
appropriation  was  in  accordance  with 
the  project  authorization  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  1958.  During 
congressional  consideration  of  the  omni- 
bus flood  control  and  rivers  and  harbors 
authorization  bill  last  year,  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment,  the  purpose  of  which  wsis 
to  modify  the  flood  control  project  at 
Mankato-North  Mankato.  This  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  take  Into  consideration  flood  control 
work  being  done  by  the  local  municipali- 
ties as  an  offset  against  the  requirement 
for  local  contributions  as  set  forth  in  the 
original  project  authorization.  The  city 
of  Mankato  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct certain  flood  control  features  dur- 
ing 1965  as  protection  against  possible 
flooding  in  the  spring  of  1966  and  future 
years.  Since  the  corps  had  not  yet 
commenced  its  construction  project,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  that  the 
cost  of  local  construction  in  1965  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  corps'  project. 
There  is  no  request  in  the  present  bill 
for  additional  plamiing  fimds  for  this 
Mankato-North  Mankato  project  in  this 
fiscal  year.  Due  to  technical  problems, 
project  plaiming  has  been  delayed,  but 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  corps  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  1966  flscal  year 
will  be  sufficient  for  planning  activities 
during  the  1967  flscal  year. 

The  groundwork  has  been  laid.  The 
Minnesota  Basin  study  is  part  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  region  study 
which  is  one  of  18  regional  studies  com- 
prising a  nationwide  program  of  com- 
prehensive basin  surveys  being  under- 
taken on  an  interagency  basis  to  provide 
general  guides  to  future  water  resources 
development.  This  study  must  be  con- 
tinued to  provide  protection  against  the 
devastating  floods  such  as  those  which 
ravaged  the  area  last  year  and  to  provide 
a  solid  basis  for  the  continued  economic 
development  of  southern  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington   [Jilrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
extend  my  congratulations  and  commen- 
dations to  the  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  particularly  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kikwan]  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  good  public  works 
appropriations  bill. 

I  know  the  committee  had  a  most  dif- 
ficult task  this  year  because  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  for  individ- 
ual projects  reflected  acme  serious  under- 


fimding  in  many  areas,  but  at  the  same 
time  recommended  funding  for  some 
projects  which  might  best  be  described 
as  of  questionable  urgency  or  decidedly 
controversial  nature.  The  committee's 
task  was  to  rewrite  the  administration's 
proposed  program  so  as  to  present  to  the 
House  a  realistic  bill  which  meets  our 
national  needs  and  obligations  and  yet 
Is  noninflationary.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  admirably  f  ulfllled  its  respon- 
sibility in  both  instances. 

The  bill  before  us  involves  a  total  ap- 
propriation which  is  $56,141,000  less  than 
the  administration  proposed.  At  the 
same  time,  it  recogrilzes  deficiencies  in 
the  administration's  proposal  which,  if 
allowed  to  stand  as  had  been  proposed 
by  the  administration,  would  have  seri- 
ously curtailed  some  vital  construction. 
The  Columbia  Basin  project  in  the  State 
of  Washington  is  an  excellent  example. 

In  this  case  the  administrations  pro- 
posed budget  would  have  stopped  entirely 
any  new  construction  of  this  now  half- 
completed  project.  The  administration's 
recommendation  was  entirely  unrealistic, 
especially  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is 
being  called  upon  to  assume  a  leading 
role  in  the  world  food  and  population 
crisis  and  in  which  the  crops  from  rec- 
lamation projects  are  expected  to  play 
an  increasingly  important  role. 

The  bill  before  us  today  reflects  an 
Increase  of  $2.5  million  over  administra- 
tion recommendations  in  the  area  of  new 
construction  on  the  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect. I  commend  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan],  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes], 
and  the  entire  committee  for  this  action 
that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  continue 
orderly  development  of  this  important 
reclamation  project. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  shield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  that  after  a  year  of  acrimoni- 
ous debate  and  confusion  of  facts  that 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee,  in  its 
wisdom.  Is  seeking  a  full  and  open  study 
of  the  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
hydroelectric  project  In  Maine. 

In  this  time  of  sptraling  inflation  and 
growing  Federal  expenditures  such  a 
move  for  a  study  could  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate. It  is  my  judgment  that  the 
rapid  strides  of  progress  in  the  nuclear 
power  field  wiU  make  it  more  than  evi- 
dent next  year,  when  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  further  decision  on  this 
project,  that  the  project  should  not  be 
built.  I  have  recently  submitted  to  the 
House  various  newspaper  articles  sup- 
porting this  contenton. 

There  has  been  a  near-revolution  In 
the  economics  of  the  nuclear  power 
business,  and  that  has  never  been  more 
evident  than  the  selection  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  a  Federal  agency 
with  access  to  low-cost  funding,  of  a  large 
nuclear  powerplant. 

Further  evidence  is  the  fact  that,  to 
quote  Prof.  Manson  Benedict  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology: 

In  the  last  few  month*  of  1966.  40  to  60 
percent  of  all  new  power  generating  capacity 
in  tbe  United  Stetee  haa  been  nuclear.   Tbere 
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have  been  29  large  nuclear  powerplants 
placed  on  order  In  the  past  2  years.  Some 
20,000  megawatts  of  electrical  capacity.  This 
Is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  generating 
capacity  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time. 

Such  impressive  statistics  can  lead  one 
only  to  the  conclusion  that  the  electric 
industry  in  the  New  EIngland  area  has 
been  right  when  it  has  been  insisting 
before  our  committees  that  nuclear 
power,  along  with  efficient  conventional 
plants  and  pumped-storage  electric 
plants,  is  the  answer  to  the  area's  prob- 
lems. They  are,  at  this  very  moment, 
backing  up  that  opinion  by  spending  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  just  such 
sources  of  power.  This.  I  believe,  con- 
firms that  there  is  no  need  for  additional 
Federal  spending  in  this  area. 

However,  now  that  we  are  to  have  a 
complete  examination  of  the  Dickey - 
Lincoln  project  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  staff,  all  of  the  evidence  will 
be  heard.  Including  that  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  private  companies 
as  well.  When  all  of  that  evidence  is  in, 
the  Congress  will  finally  be  in  a  position 
to  reach  a  decision  on  this  project. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Belden]  ,  whatever  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan] 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  [Mr.  Kirwan]  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  for  their  foresight  In  approving 
fimds  for  Alabama's  river  projects.  The 
passage  by  the  House  of  the  legislation 
under  consideration  will  assure  that 
orderly  construction  on  the  Warrior- 
Tombigee  and  the  Alabama-Coosa  River 
systems  continues  on  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Alabama  are  also 
indebted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  [Mr.  Kirwan]  for 
taking  time  out  from  his  busy  schedule 
last  sear  to  visit  our  area  to  personally 
Inspect  our  waterway  projects.  The 
people  of  Alabama  sincerely  appreciate 
his  Interest  in  the  navigation  projects  of 
our  State. 

Included  in  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  are  the  following  funds  for 
projects  on  the  Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterway:  $3  million  for  the  Holt  Lock 
and  Dam,  $1.3  million  for  the  John  Hollis 
Bankhead  lock  and  dam,  and  $26,000  for 
flood  control  investigations.  Also  in- 
cluded In  the  measure  are  funds  for  the 
following  construction  projects  on  the 
Alabama-Coosa  River  system:  $7.5  mil- 
lion for  the  Claiborne  Lock  and  Dam,  $3 
million  for  the  Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam, 
$13.5  million  for  the  Millers  Perry  lock 
and  dam,  and  $800,000  for  channel  work 
on  the  Alabama  River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  above 
projects.  House  Report  No.  2044,  which 
accompanies  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  now  under  consideration — H.R. 
17787 — contains  the  following  language: 

The  Committee  has  had  to  defer  action  on 
the  requests  to  provide  fxmds  In  the  bill  for 


the  Tennessee-Tombtgbee  Waterway  pending 
completion  of  the  current  economic  reanal- 
ysis  being  conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. The  Committee  urges  that  the  study 
report  be  made  available  at  an  early  date 
and  has  approved  the  xise  of  such  additional 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  expedite  Its 
completion.  Upon  the  availability  of  the 
final  report  for  review  and  approval,  the 
Committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  It  would 
then  be  In  a  position  to  allocate  avaUable 
funds  In  the  Bill  to  resume  planning  of  the 
project  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  Interpret  the  above 
language  correctly,  it  states  that  upon 
approval  of  the  pending  Engineers'  re- 
port, the  committee  then  will  be  in  a 
position  to  allocate  funds  available  in  the 
bill  to  resume  planning  on  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  Waterway  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Since  I  am  hopefully 
optimistic  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
report  will  be  favorable,  the  language  In 
House  Report  No.  2044  is  extremely  en- 
couraging to  those  of  us  who  have  worked 
through  the  years  to  secure  from  Con- 
gress the  funds  necessary  to  begin  this 
vital  waterway. 

Since,  then,  there  Is  the  possibility 
that  planning  on  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  can  be  resumed  during  the  present 
fiscal  year,  I  wish  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  vital  Importance 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
and  to  point  out  that  our  Nation — and 
not  Alabama  only — has  a  big  stake  in 
connecting  the  Tennessee  and  Tomblg- 
bee  Rivers. 

While  I  am  Intensely  Interested,  of 
course,  in  the  great  economic  benefits  the 
waterway  will  bring  to  my  neighbors  at 
home,  this  body  should  be  aware  that  76 
percent  of  the  traffic  would  terminate 
outside  of  Alabama  and  that  69.9  percent 
would  originate  outside  of  Alabama. 

The  giant  share  of  the  economic  bene- 
fits, then,  would  accrue  to  other  States. 
Moreover,  our  Defense  Department  and 
space  program  will  enjoy  substantial 
benefits  when  these  great  rivers  are  con- 
nected. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
would  make  the  Tombigbee  navigable 
from  the  Gulf  to  where  it  would  connect 
with  the  Tennessee.  Vessels  entering 
the  Tombigbee  at  Mobile  could  make 
their  way  all  the  way  to  Pittsburgh,  as  far 
west  as  Omaha  and  Sioux  City,  as  far 
north  as  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul,  to  Chi- 
cago and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  numerous 
other  points. 

By  closing  this  relatively  tiny  gap 
divorcing  two  great  rivers,  the  Nation's 
economy  and  citizens  from  a  farflung 
portion  of  the  country  would  benefit. 

It  is  as  If  the  Almighty  had  built  an 
Interstate  highway  thousands  of  miles 
long  and  cormected  it  with  other  nature 
bestowed  highways,  then  said  to  His  chil- 
dren :  "Use  them  as  you  wish,  but  to  enjoy 
the  full  benefit,  finish  253  miles  of  It 
yourself." 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  enhance  the  Nation's  Interest  In 
the  river  highways  God  has  given  us  by 
adding  this  portion — this  connecting 
link — ourselves. 

While  the  completed  waterway  is  of 
national  Importance,  west  Alabama  will 
reap  benefits  from  the  project  almost 
from  the  day  construction  b^lns.    Con- 


struction will  start  at  the  lower  end, 
so  that  the  Gainesville  lock  and  dam 
will  be  built  first.  Other  facilities  near 
Allceville  and  Columbus,  Miss.,  will  fol- 
low. The  construction  of  these  multi- 
million-dollar works  will  require  the  em- 
ployment of  hundreds  of  workers  and 
pump  new  life  Into  dozens  of  west  Ala- 
bama communities. 

And  the  waterway  will  also  be  opened 
to  navigation  in  the  lower  reaches  while 
work  Is  still  in  progress  in  north  Mis- 
sissippi. Thus,  the  fertilizer,  grain,  and 
paper  industries  of  west  Alabama  and 
chemical  plants  in  the  Columbus  area 
will  have  access  to  a  navigable  channel- 
serving  Tuscaloosa  and  Birmlngport  to 
the  northeast  as  well  as  Demopolis,  Mo- 
bile, and  points  on  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway — within  3  or  4  years  after 
start  of  construction.  It  will  take  8  or 
10  years,  of  course,  to  finish  the  entire 
project. 

When  we  speak  of  vaterway  improve- 
ments, thoughts  of  particular  cities  and 
Industries  come  to  niind.  We  see  a  great 
Increase  in  employment  in  many  cities, 
which  is  good.  Yet,  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  link  will  enhance  the  value  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  useful  waterways 
by  providing  a  much-needed  connection 
between  major  segments,  of  the  waterway 
system.  As  a  consequence,  the  farmer, 
housewife,  the  businessman.  Industry, 
and  commerce  will  all  share  in  the 
benefits. 

Not  only  would  this  be  a  crucial  link  in 
the  10,000-mile  network  of  midcontinent 
rivers,  but  the  new  water  transporta- 
tion advantages  would  directly  induce 
Industrial  expansion  along  river  banks 
in  four  States — Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  The  U.S. 
Army  Engineer  district  In  Mobile,  on 
whose  study  I  base  the  assertion  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  would  enjoy  economic 
benefits  exceeding  that  of  Alabama,  has 
reported  that  3.6  percent  of  the  traffic 
would  originate  In  Mississippi  and  4.8 
percent  would  originate  In  Tennessee, 
and  these  same  States  would  have  10  and 
19  percent,  respectively,  of  the  terminat- 
ing traffic. 

The  low-cost  water  transportation  for 
raw  materials  and  finished  products  that 
would  result  from  this  project  is,  as  an 
economic  certainty,  bound  to  expand 
commerce.  This  would  mean  Increased 
dollars  for  the  economy.  Those  dollars 
would  go  to  consumers  In  the  form  of 
lower  prices — of  each  dollar  paid  for  an 
item,  20  cents  goes  to  transportation  of 
the  product — and  workers.  Industry,  and 
farmers  would  enjoy  the  lower  shipping 
rates.  The  list  Is  endless.  It  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  find  the  person  who 
would  not  benefit,  in  some  way. 

This  project  is  no  new  Idea.  For  more 
than  150  years,  men  have  dreamed  of 
Improving  and  cormecting  the  Nation's 
great  resources  of  Inland  waters,  with 
which  Alabama  is  richly  endowed.  By 
making  useful  the  natural  river  highway 
that  almost  connects  the  Tombigbee  with 
the  Termessee  River,  Congress  can  do 
much,  In  a  permanent  and  lasting  way.  to 
combat,  the  evils  of  underdevelopment 
and  the  resultant  unemployment. 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates 
that,  by  connecting  the  Tennessee  and 


the  Tombigbee.  the  annual  commerce  on 
the  system  would  be  alMut  12^  million 
tons  with  total  yearly  t|«neflts  of  nearly 
$13.5  million.  I 

These  dollars  would  akd  their  way  In- 
to widely  scattered  cities  In  at  least  19 
States  along  the  waterwsurs  of  mid- 
America.  With  new  and  expanding  in- 
dustry and  greater  employment,  count- 
less localities  would  enjoy  broader  tax 
bases.  Undoubtedly,  the  costs  of  wel- 
fare benefits  would  dimJDi,sh. 

This,  broadly,  Is  whaft  putting  barges 
and  towboats  on  this  str^p  of  water  would 
accomplish  for  a  vast!  region — and.  to 
some  degree — the  whou  of  the  United 
States. 

Alabama  records  shovf  that  during  the 
1950's  $500  million  was  invested  in  new 
and  expanded  industrial  plants  along  the 
Tombigbee  and  Warrior  Rivers.  This  is 
remarlcable  in  itself,  but  it  stands  as  a 
mere  indicator  of  the  'flood  of  private 
dollars  that  would  be  reileased  for  indus- 
trial expansion,  not  only  when  the  proj- 
ect is  completed,  but  the  moment  it  Is 
assured.  Heavy  industry  would  not  wait 
out  the  years  when  the;  locks  and  dams 
are  being  constructed,  taoving  north  up 
the  waterway  from  Gainesville,  but  the 
effects  would  be  felt  alniost  immediately. 

I  place  no  strain  on  iruth  when  I  say 
that  Investing  the  estimated  $281  mil- 
lion— of  which  almost  $119  million  would 
be  incurred  by  local  iriterests  for  relo- 
cation of  highways,  bridge  construction 
and  other  adjustments— would  be  at  least 
as  great  an  investment  In  the  prosperity 
of  our  people  as  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram that  has  come  before  this  body 
since  I  have  been  a  Member. 

The  project  would  provide  a  9 -foot 
chaimel.  with  a  minimum  width  of  170 
feet,  extending  from  Demopolis  on  the 
Warrior-Tombigbee  to  Pickwick  Lake  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  Lqdks  in  the  water- 
way will  be  600  feet  lo^g  and  110  feet 
wide,  permitting  barge  tows  of  standard 
size  to  pass  without  breW^ing  formation. 

Four  of  the  10  locks  and  dams  will  be 
placed  In  the  168-mlIe  Hver  section  be- 
tween Demopolis  andj  Amory.  Miss. 
There  will  be  five  locks  on  the  45-mile 
canal  section  immediately  to  the  north. 
The  divide  section  providing  the  Tennes- 
see River  connection  will  have  one  84- 
foot  lift  lock  and  dam. 

This  would  compIetQ  the  waterway, 
rising  from  73  feet  above  sea  level  at 
Demopolis  to  412  feet  at  the  Pickwick 
Pool  elevation.  The  Sonitheastem  Gulf 
area  would  then  be  connected  with  the 
10,000 -mile  river  syste|n  of  the  mid- 
United  States.  It  would'  shorten  the  dis- 
tance from  Tennessee  River  cities  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  nearly  700  miles.  The 
distance  from  Cumberland  River  cities, 
such  as  Nashville,  to  the  Gulf  would  be 
reduced  by  300  miles.      \ 

These  shortcuts  will,  of  course,  re- 
duce transportation  co^lis  for  all  users 
'ho  must  move  their  piuducts  through 
these  cities  and  to  the  Ottlf . 

A  study  by  business  research  analysts 
from  three  unlversities-^Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mississippi— tells  us  that  $5 
billion  has  been  Invested  In  new  industry 
in  the  direct  Tennessee-Tombigbee  trlb- 
atary  area  since  1950.    We  cannot  ga^e 


the  ultimate  harvest  of  dollars  the  econ- 
omy will  sustain  from  this  project. 

Industry  la  already  mushrooming 
along  these  waters  but  the  rate  will  in- 
crease rapidly  when  this  project  is  ap- 
proved. This  would  be  new  capital  from 
large  industries  that  would  not  exploit 
other  areas.  The  type  of  Industry  that 
seeks  waterway  locations  is  the  type  that 
contributes  to  the  overall  economy. 

In  the  section  of  Mississippi  where 
the  proposed  waterway  runs.  116  new 
industries  representing  an  investment  of 
$16  million  have  already  located  and  19 
others  have  expanded  during  recent 
years. 

Among  the  diverse  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion's space  and  defense  efforts  is  the 
fact  that  the  Saturn  missile,  constructed 
in  Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  will  be  700  water 
miles  closer  tx)  its  launching  site  at  Cape 
Kennedy,  and  the  Nation  will  have  an 
alternate  Inland  route  to  the  Gulf  in  the 
event  of  military  necessity. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that 
conservation  and  recreation  benefits  of 
$419,000  will  increase  the  commercial 
benefits  resulting  from  the  project  to  al- 
most $14  million  annually.  Pools  created 
by  the  dams  will  provide  water  sports 
and  recreation  facilities  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people. 

Further  enhancing  the  space  program's 
Interest  in  this  project  is  the  location, 
on  waterways,  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration's  installa- 
tions concerned  with  designing,  testing, 
fabricating  and  launching  missiles. 
These  are  the  Marshall  Space  Plight 
Center  at  Huntsvllle,  on  the  Termessee 
River;  Michoud  Operations  at  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Water- 
way; Mississippi  Test  Operations  In  Han- 
cock County,  Miss.,  on  the  Pearl  River 
and  the  Kermedy  Space  Plight  Center  at 
Cape  Kennedy  on  the  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
occupies  a  strategic  position  by  offering 
a  direct  water  link  between  Huntsvllle 
and  the  other  three  installations.  A  sav- 
ing of  one-third  in  time  and  travel  be- 
tween Himtsville  and  Cape  Kennedy 
would  be  affected  by  the  project.  By 
present  water  routes,  they  are  2,140  miles 
apart;  the  distance  would  be  reduced  to 
only  1,420.  Engineers  estimate  this 
would  save  $8,000  to  $13,000  per  trip,  and 
numerous  trips  are  made  annually. 

The  Tennessee-TMnblgbee  project 
would  also  save  650  miles  in  the  trip  from 
Huntsville  to  Michoud  or  Mississippi  Test 
Operations. 

Having  an  alternate  route  for  the  mis- 
sile barges  would  be  especially  desirable 
in  time  of  war.  But  the  peacetime  ad- 
vantages of  an  alternate  route  were  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  instances  of  lock  fail- 
ure on  the  Tetmessee  and  low  water  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  importance  of  transportation  by 
water  and  other  means  during  time  of 
war  is  elementary  to  all.  We  can  recall 
the  frantic  building  of  the  Alaskan  High- 
way in  the  early  days  <rf  World  War  n, 
and  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  would  also 
take  on  significant,  grim  urgency  should 
the  Nation  again  be  confronted  by  threat 
of  war. 


The  construction  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigliee  Waterway  would  have  con- 
siderable impact  on  agriculture  in  Amer- 
ica's heartland.  A  new  annual  demand 
of  2.28  million  tons  of  grain  from  the 
Midwest  would  result  from  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee project,  the  Doane  Agri- 
culture Service  of  St.  Louis  has  reported. 
This  grain  purchased  from  the  farmer  in 
the  Midwest  would  be  used  in  the  Middle 
South.  Any  relief  that  can  be  afforded 
the  farmer,  who  has  long  been  caught  in 
the  jaws  of  a  cost-price  squeeze  Is,  of 
course,  most  welcome. 

The  commercial  effects  are  also  nu- 
merous. Coal  is  one  example.  More  coal, 
possibly  from  north  Alabama,  would  be 
used  to  generate  electricity.  Alabama 
coal  of  coking  quality  would  go  into  for- 
eign trade — affecting  at  least  to  some 
degree  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
A  mining  consultant  has  estimated  that 
at  least  a  million  tons  of  this  type  would 
be  sold  abroad  each  year  when  the  water- 
way project  is  completed. 

The  new  water  link  would  make  many 
other  products  of  this  r^cHi  competitive 
in  the  open  market  by  greatly  reducing 
transportation  costs.  These  include  ben- 
tonlte,  oolitic  limestone,  trlpoll  and  simi- 
lar minerals,  as  well  as  the  finished  prod- 
ucts of  mills  and  factories. 

I  would  not  commend  this  project  to 
the  Congress  simply  for  recreation  pur- 
poses, but  the  incidental  result  of  creat- 
ing many  beautiful,  impounded  lakes 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Preservation 
of  recreation  areas  is  crucial  today  and 
will  become  critical  as  the  population 
continues  to  grow.  But  these  lake  areas 
will  ever  be  a  haven  for  the  ccMiserva- 
tionlst,  the  hunter,  fisherman,  boater, 
camper,  and  all  who  enjoy  water  sports. 
As  our  society  becomes  more  urbanized, 
and  it  can  take  no  other  direction,  these 
oases  of  pleasure  will  be  a  legacy  of  this 
Congress  to  unborn  generations. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  advantages  mentioned  are 
too  numerous  to  detail  today,  that  this 
project  has  widespread  support  through- 
out the  many  affected  States  and  a  broad 
breadth  of  support  from  economists  and 
others  who  see  it  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
Nation's  prosperity. 

An  interstate  compact  composed  of 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  is  urging  this  project.  It  has 
a  mutual  assistance  pact  with  Florida. 
Many  waterway  development  organiza- 
tions— the  Mississippi  Valley  Association, 
the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, Tennessee  River  and  Tributaries 
Association,  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Association,  among  others — 
are  supporting  this  project. 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  is  also  compati- 
ble with  what  is  generally  called  the  war 
on  poverty.  It  would  offer  a  major 
breakthrough  for  many  areas  with 
troubled  economies.  It  would  put  many 
men  to  work  In  the  underdeveloped  Ap- 
palachian region.  The  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee direct  tributary  area  includes  60 
coimtles  in  the  east  Tennessee  portion  of 
Appalachla.  The  economic  snowball 
that  would  be  caused  by  bringing  dollars 
and  employment  to  these  counties  would 
roll  big  and  for  a  long  distance  from  the 
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water  Itself.  Many  tax  recipients  now 
on  welfare  would  become  taxpayers  in- 
stead. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  heard  the 
words  "pork  barrel"  wrongfully  plimed 
on  certain  waterway  programs  in  which 
the  entire  Nation  holds  a  vested  interest. 
In  October  of  1963,  when  he  visited  Ar- 
kansas to  dedicate  Greers  Ferry  Dam, 
President  Kennedy  replied  to  such  criti- 
cisms. 

The  President,  whose  voice  was  so  soon 
to  be  forever  silenced,  answered  the  crit- 
ics with  a  question.    He  asked: 

Which  Is  more  wasteful,  to  let  the  land  lie 
arid  and  unproductive,  and  resources  lie  un- 
tapped, while  rivers  flow  unused — or  to  trans- 
form these  rivers  Into  natural  arteries  of 
transportation,  reclamation,  power,  and  com- 
merce with  billion  dollar  benefits? 

Mr.  Kennedy  continued: 

These  projects  protect  and  create  wealth — 
new  Industries,  new  Income,  new  Incentives 
and  Interests.  And  the  wealth  they  assure  to 
one  region  becomes  a  market  for  another — so 
that  the  benefits  of  this  project  also  help 
those  who  manufacture  automobiles  In  De- 
troit, and  those  who  produce  steel  In  Pitts- 
burgh (and  Birmingham  too,  I  would  think) 
and  those  who  make  shoes  in  Massachvisetts 
and  Tennessee. 

President  Kennedy,  Just  days  before 
he  was  assassinated,  had  agreed  to  hear 
our  plea  for  Tennessee-Tombigbee  funds. 
He  had  visited  the  area  only  8  months 
previously  and  had  expressed  great  in- 
terest in  the  possibilities  of  a  canal  to 
the  sea. 

The  advice  of  Daniel  Webster  is  as 
sound  today  as  in  his  own  time: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institutions, 
promote  all  Its  great  Interests  and  see 
whether  we  also.  In  our  day  and  generation, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

This  project  will.  Indeed,  be  remem- 
bered by  the  men  who  receive  Jobs  and 
the  human  dignity  incident  to  employ- 
ment; by  their  children  who  know  the 
pain  of  want;  by  the  farmer  who  will 
earn  more;  by  the  consumer  who  will  pay 
less;  by  the  vast  regions  where  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  will  be  affected  directly; 
and  by  the  families  who  enjoy  the  by- 
product of  recreation  benefits  years  after 
we  have  passed  from  the  scene  ano  other 
men  occupy  these  seats  and  asK  them- 
selves: what,  in  the  year  1966,  did  Con- 
gress accomplish?  The  answer  can  be: 
"Very  much" — If  this  is  the  year  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee finally  gets  a  green  light. 

The  estimates  presented  today  are  not 
abstract  theories.  They  have  stood  the 
stern  test  of  experience.  Canalization  of 
the  Ohio  River,  from  its  origin  at  Pitts- 
burgh to  its  Jimctlon  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  completed  In  1930  when  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimated  future  ton- 
nage at  13  million  tons  per  year. 

But  time  proved  the  Engineers'  esti- 
mate to  be  extremely  low.  Commerce 
moving  on  the  Ohio  increased  from  10 
miUion  tons  in  1930  to  80  million  tons  in 
I960.  Just  since  1950 — and  this  Is  even 
more  significant — more  than  350  major 
industrial  plant  loc&tions  or  expansions 
have  been  recorded  on  waterside  sites 


along  the  Ohio  River  at  an  estimated 
capital  outlay  of  more  than  122  billion. 

This  is  dollars-and-cents  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  Tennessee-Tombigbee. 
Where  else  can  our  Grovernment,  for  so 
long  concerned  with  the  prosperity  of 
her  citizens,  make  a  wiser  investment? 
Literally  thousands  of  Jobs  and  the  wel- 
fare of  countless  families  are  at  stake 
in  this  project.  Not  only  Jobs  now,  or 
5  years  from  now,  but  Jobs  for  imbom 
children  who  would  otherwise  crowd 
cities  already  burdened  with  unemploy- 
ment. This  two-way  highway  will  open 
a  new  market  for  any  number  of  prod- 
ucts for  mid-America. 

The  project  is  more  than  worthy  in  it- 
self, but  I  must  note  that  we  look  with 
no  disfavor  on  suggestions  that  nuclear 
demolition  be  used  to  dig  the  divide-cut 
section.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  ex- 
pressed interest  in  employing  this  device. 

Using  nuclear  demolition  techniques 
at  home  has  a  secondary  advantage  of 
promoting  favorable  worldwide  opinion. 
It  would  be  a  dramatic  demonstration 
of  the  employment  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Moreover,  if  we  must 
build  a  new  canal  to  replace  or  supple- 
ment the  Panama  Canal,  use  of  nuclear 
energy  will  effect  a  savings  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  there.  Wherever  and 
whenever  we  build  this  interoceanic 
canal,  which  Is  certain  some  day,  it  will 
of  geographic  necessity  be  outside  our 
own  borders.  If  we  have  already  used 
nuclear  energy  in  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States,  our  Central 
American  friends  should  have  fewer 
qualms  about  using  the  same  fearful  but 
effective  energy  to  build  a  canal  through 
their  region. 

Both  time  and  need  have  met  on  this 
issue.  We  can  greatly  enhance  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  and  the  prosperity  of 
our  people  with  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee project,  and  we  can  effect  great  sav- 
ings through  the  practical  use  of  energy 
previously  associated  in  the  public  mind 
only  with  disaster,  tragedy,  fear,  and 
tears. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee survey  was  authorized.  The  proj- 
ect was  rejected  then,  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  a  question  posed  by  the  engineer 
who  conducted  the  survey:  "Whence  is 
the  trade  to  come  that  will  support  it?" 
The  Nation  was  recovering  from  a  ter- 
rible civil  war;  there  was  little  industry 
and  few  farm  crops.  The  project  lay 
dormant  for  many  years. 

Other  surveys  were  made  and  several 
possible  routes  were  considered.  After 
weighing  all  factors,  including  the  move- 
ment of  potential  commerce,  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  concluded  that  the 
best  route  was  to  join  the  Tennessee  and 
Tombigbee  In  northeast  Mississippi, 
where  the  dividing  ridge  is  only  about  150 
feet  above  Pickwick  Pool  and  has  very  Ut- 
tle  rock. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  propose  In 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project. 

After  conducting  half  a  dozen  more 
surveys.  Congress  finally  authorized  the 
project  in  1945.  Babies  bom  when  the 
Congress  first  authorized  the  project  are 
voters  today.    But  appropriations  were 


not  forthcoming,  and  a  restudy  was  un- 
dertaken in  1956. 

This  was  the  most  painstaking,  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  waterway  ever 
made.  The  final  report  was  not  pre- 
sented until  1962.  This  report  showed  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  economi- 
cally feasible,  and  it  was  officially  de- 
clared ready  for  construction. 

Our  Nation's  policy  of  improving  our 
rivers  as  a  commonsense  investment  in 
nature's  great  gift  of  river  highways 
dates  back  to  the  Northwest  Ordinance. 
It  has  been  enunciated  again  and  again 
by  our  statesmen,  including  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  made  a  forceful  speech  on 
Federal  improvements  when  he  sat,  as  a 
Congressman,  as  we  do  today.  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  whose  philos- 
ophies of  government  were  as  diverse  as 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
have  both  spoken  with  fervor  in  favor  of 
improving  our  waterways. 

I  can  think  of  no  further  assurances 
that  man  could  devise  that  would  better 
show  the  wisdom  of  this  project  than 
what  has  already  been  demonstrated 
again  and  again,  and  only  briefly  re- 
viewed by  me  today. 

Without  reservation,  I  commend  this 
project  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  King] 
whatever  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  State  of  Utah  and  other  States  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West  have  reason 
to  be  very  grateful  for  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  this  Committee,  and  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  [Mr.  KntwANl,  who  has  come 
out  to  Utah  and  who  has  fsmiiliarized 
himself  with  our  problems.  He  has  been 
fair  and  equitable  in  every  way.  This 
bill  appropriates  $7,500,000  for  imme- 
diate construction  of  the  Bonneville  unit 
of  the  central  Utah  project,  as  well  as 
$99,500  for  advance  planning  on  the  Jen- 
sen unit,  and  $188,350  for  the  Upalco 
unit.  For  Utah  this  is  a  great  leap  for- 
ward. The  central  Utah  project  recent- 
ly celebrated  its  10th  anniversary,  hav- 
ing been  authorized  in  1956.  As  of  to- 
day, however,  none  of  its  principal  units 
have  passed  beyond  the  plaiuiing  stage. 
The  money  here  appropriated  will  enable 
the  dirt  to  fly,  and  actual  construction  to 
commence.  This,  in  turn,  will  bring 
water  to  parched  soil,  and  electric  power 
to  fill  the  power  needs  of  burgeoning 
commimities.  Ten  years  of  legislative 
effort  find  culmination  in  this  bill.  This 
Is  a  red-letter  day  for  Utah.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  KirwanI 
and  the  committee  members  for  making 
it  possible. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  srield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  RoudebushI. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  so  that  I  could  pose 
some  questions  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  relative  to 
the  Big  Pine  Reservoir  in  Indiana.  This 
project  has  been  authorized  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  very 
worthwhile  project,  and  has  an  excellent 
economic  feaslbill^.    It  Is  a  key  project 
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in  the  water  control  t>roblem  that  we 
face  in  the  Wabash  Valley,  Big  Pine 
River  being  a  trlbutauy  of  the  Wabash. 
I  wonder  if  the  chainkian  could  tell  me 
why  funds  were  not  1  allocated  to  this 
most  necessary  project  In  Indiana?  The 
project  has  long  beeh  studied  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  -and  provides  an 
excellent  natural  site  for  a  reservoir. 
Its  economic  ratio  feasibility  is  splendid, 
and  the  communities  I  Involved  strongly 
support  its  immediate  construction. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Thdfe  was  no  budget 
request  for  the  project..  Of  the  limited 
number  of  imbudgeted  items  that  the 
committee  could  add  to  the  bill,  Indiana 
got  three.  I  am  sorry  we  could  not  do 
better  than  that,  but:  that  is  Jie  best 
we  could  do.  ; 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  '  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  direct  fiu-ther 
remarks  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  understand  there  is  only  so  much 
money  to  be  spent  tor  water  control 
projects.  I  am  grateful  that  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  Include  funds  for  the 
Greenfield  Bayou  levM  project,  which 
is  in  the  district  that  I  currently  repre- 
sent. But  I  must  admit  a  great  deal  of 
regret  that  the  committee  could  not  see 
fit  to  include  also  initial  funds  for  Big 
Pine  Reservoir,  because  this  reservoir  Is 
an  important  project  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  water  and  fioofj  control  for  the 
Wabash  Valley. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  We  wiU  certainly  give 
the  project  every  consideration  in  future 
bills.  I 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  .  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  i  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
say  for  the  record  thii  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roooebush]  has  been 
very  diligent  in  pushing  for  this  project. 
Certainly  I  share  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  in  th«  future  we  will 
try  to  look  at  all  worthwhile  projects 
such  as  this  with  favor.  My  great  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
will  certainly  enhance  the  favor  with 
which  I  regard  Big  Pine.  He  is  a  val- 
uable Member  of  Confess. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  remark 
further  that  on  several  occasions  I  have 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  behalf 
of  this  project.  Big  Pine  Reservoir;  the 
Wabash  Valley  Association,  which  has 
been  very  diligent  in  stjudying  the  water 
problems  of  the  Mlddlk  West,  also  has 
utilized  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  support 
of  Big  Pine.  I  regret  the  lack  of  funds 
for  initial  work  on  the  project  and  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  further  delayed. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  consume  to  the 
genUeman    from    Norttl    Dakota    [Mr 

RtDLWl.  ' 

Mr.  REDUN.  Mr.  ^lalnnan,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  genUeman 
mm  Ohio  [Mr.  KrawAM],  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  tor  the  excellent 
vay  in  which  this  blU  has  been  brought 
Before  this  House,  and  particularly  for 
including  In  It  a  great  new  start  for  water 


development  in  North  Dakota  by  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  Garrison  diversion 
project.  I  am  also  very  pleased  that  the 
bill  contains  fimds  to  complete  the  Bow- 
man Haley  Reservoir  project. 

The  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources is  most  Important  at  jJl  times 
to  maintain  the  strength  of  our  Nation. 
North  Dakota  is  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
this  great  national  effort. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  lo  support  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  of  1967 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Hansen]  as  much  time  as  she  con- 
sumes. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  have  worked  so  diligently  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  some  of  our  dis- 
tricts whose  economies  are  not  based 
upon  defense,  but  upon  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  and  depend  upon 
shipping  and  the  development  of  our 
rivers  and  harbors  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

Prom  the  district  which  I  represent 
we  give  you  our  deepest  appreciation  for 
your  understanding  and  your  kindness. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  express  the  appreciation  of  Colorado  to 
Chairman  Elm  wan  and  the  committee? 
As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  King],  has  said,  all  of  the  peo- 
ple located  in  the  Roclty  Mountain  area 
have  the  deepest  appreciation  for  the 
courtesies  and  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  Interest  that  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  Its  distinguished  chairman 
have  shown  In  understanding  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have. 

Certainly,  we  know  what  floods  are, 
with  the  experience  we  have  had  in  Colo- 
rado last  year.  We  have  every  reason  to 
know  what  this  bill  can  mean  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  area  as  it  embodies  the  Chat- 
fleld  Dam.  Certainly  the  gratitude  of  all 
those  in  Colorado  should  be  expressed  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan] 
and  his  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  some  of  my  other  colleagues 
in  commending  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  action  that  it  has  recom- 
mended to  the  House  on  the  Dlckey-Lln- 
cohi  School  project. 

By  ordering  a  full,  complete,  and  In- 
dependent study  of  this  project  they 
have  vindicated  my  motion  for  such  a 
study  last  year  and  have  once  again  sup- 
ported the  action  last  year  of  the  full 
House  in  voting  for  my  study  motion.  I 
have  only  several  brief  further  comments 
to  make  at  this  time. 

I  am  confident  that  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  staff 
will  include  any  and  all  sources  of  in- 
formation.   I  assume  that  they  will  seek 


out  a  number  of  Federal  agencies  for 
facts,  including  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Com- 
merce and  Tr€»sury  Departments  as  well 
as  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Cprps  of  Engineers.  I  assume  as  well 
that  the  full  investigatory  powers  of  the 
committee  will  be  used  to  seek  after  in- 
formation from  the  private  electric  com- 
panies of  the  region  and  any  other 
sources  of  pertinent  information. 

I  am  certain  as  well  that  the  full  pow- 
ers of  the  committee  staff  will  be  used  in 
thoroughly  examining  alternative  meth- 
ods of  producing  this  power  such  as  large 
conventional  electric  plants,  atomic  pow- 
er plants  and  piunped-storage  electric 
plants  that  are  now  well  underway  in 
the  New  England  area  as  part  of  the  pri- 
vately-financed $1  y2  billion  building  pro- 
gram of  the  Investor-owned  electric 
companies,  who  Incidentally  paid  $177  - 
000.000  in  taxes  last  year. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  Honorable  Michael  Kirwan 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  doing  a  good  job. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  for  allowing  $190,000  in 
the  omnibus  public  works  bill  for  plan- 
ning for  the  Weymouth  Fore  and  Town 
River  Project.  The  budget  request  for 
this  project  was  $90,000.  In  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee during  hearings  on  the  bill,  I 
urged  an  increase  in  planning  funds  for 
Weymouth  Fore  and  Town  Rivers  be- 
cause the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had 
indicated  that  it  was  in  the  position  to 
accelerate  planning  of  this  project. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gath- 
right  Dam,  to  be  constructed  on  the  up- 
per reaches  of  Virginia's  James  River, 
is  not  specifically  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967  budget.  However,  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  the  Gathright  Dam  is 
some  sudden,  fanciful,  frivolous  project, 
conceived  as  an  afterthought  by  some 
overzealous  civic-minded  citizen  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gathright  Dam  was 
authorized  by  this  Congress  two  decades 
ago.  Restudy  and  redesign,  which  have 
consumed  much  of  the  intervening  pe- 
riod, have  only  reinforoed  the  original 
judgment  of  the  Congress.  Increased 
population,  Increased  water  utilization, 
increased  water  pollution,  and  increased 
drought  conditions  have  combined  to 
make  the  project  not  merely  feasible,  not 
merely  desirable,  but  absolutely  essential. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  considera- 
ble organized  and  imorganized  opposi- 
tion to  this  project.  There  still  remains 
some.  However,  with  the  Increased 
needs  and  the  new  design  features,  most 
of  the  opposition  has  been  withdrawn  or 
abandoned.  Indeed,  some  of  its  most 
vigorous  opponents  have  become  some  of 
its  most  enthusiastic  advocates. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
this  House  ratify  the  action  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  has  taken  and  re- 
tain the  appropriation  item  which  will 
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enable  this  project  to  take  Its  first  giant 

step  forward.      

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  17787.  I  can 
thlnlc  of  no  projects  that  we  will  consider 
in  this  Congress  entitled  to  greater 
priority  than  those  contained  in  this  bill, 
especially  those  which  are  essential  to 
the  relief  of  the  serious  shortages  of  swle- 
quate  water  supply  to  metropolitan  com- 
munities. 

I  wish  especially  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  one  item  in  particular 
which  is  vital  to  the  people  of  my  district 
and.  for  that  matter,  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  Virginia.  I  refer  to  the 
Item  appropriating  $1.5  million  to  com- 
mence construction  of  the  Gathright 
Dam,  which  will  insure  relief  to  those 
who  rely  upon  the  James  River  as  their 
source  of  water. 

Our  problem  in  Virginia  is  not  pri- 
marily one  of  an  insufficient  annual  sup- 
ply of  water,  but  rather  one  of  an  irreg- 
ular supply,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
besieged,  on  the  one  hand,  by  damaging 
floods  and  on  the  other  by  a  critical  lack 
of  water  in  times  of  drought.  Only  by 
controlling  the  average  flow  of  wjiter  by 
artificially  retaining  the  surplus  when 
'  it  is  available  we  can  hope  to  solve  the 
problem  that  confronts  the  James  River 
basin. 

Already  the  flow  of  the  James  River  at 
Richmond  has  at  times  practically  ceased 
and  stagnant  pools  then  created  not  only 
constitute  a  health  hazard,  but  support 
the  growth  of  microorganisms  which  fre- 
quently spoil  the  taste  of  drinking  water 
diuring  tiiese  critical  periods.  Present 
projections  indicate  that  within  the  next 
half  decade  the  increased  demand  for 
water,  as  a  result  of  population  growth 
alone,  will  create  for  our  metropolitan 
area  an  emergency  due  to  a  lack  of  water 
for  consumption  and,  more  seriously  per- 
haps, a  lack  of  water  for  sanitary  and 
other  needs.  Although  efforts  are  at- 
tempted to  reflect  by  numerical  desig- 
nation the  relative  value  of  some  proj- 
ects, I  believe  we  will  all  agree  that  no 
such  measurement  can  reflect  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  basic  needs  of 
people.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we  have 
sought  this  facility  and  because  time  is 
running  out  for  us,  I  ask  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  act  favorably  upon  this 
bill  and  to   leave   these  needed  funds 

intact.  

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  the 
bill  before  the  House  will  provide  funds 
for  national  cemeteries.  Unfortunately 
that  does  not  go  far  enough.  Efforts 
were  made  here  in  the  House  to  have 
a  small  simi  of  $250,000  appropriation 
added  to  this  measure  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reopening  Beverly  National 
Cemetery  In  New  Jersey  and  to  keep 
open  foxzr  other  national  cemeteries 
scheduled  to  close  in  the  next  few 
months.  Two  of  these  four  are  major 
cemeteries  in  California,  the  wily  two 
national  cemeteries  serving  the  Cali- 
fornia area.  These  efforts  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  American  Legion,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  L 


Bevo-Iy  National  Cttnetery  In  New 
Jersey  served  the  State  of  Delaware 
until  it  was  closed  in  February  of  this 
year.  Since  Beverly  closed,  this  House 
should  know  that  31  of  our  dead  from 
Vietnam  have  been  denied  burial  in  that 
cemetery.  This  number  is  continuing 
to  grow  each  month  as  the  war  goes  on. 
No  more  than  six  of  these  dead  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  were  subsequently 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
The  families  of  the  other  25  were  forced 
to  accept  the  denial  of  the  honor  due 
these  men  and  they  were  buried  in 
private  cemeteries. 

The  $250,000  appropriation  sought  to 
reopen  Beverly  would  have  put  an  end 
to  this  injustice  to  our  honored  dead. 
It  is  tragic  that  in  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude, which  provides  millions  of  dollars 
for  less  worthy  purposes,  no  place  could 
be  found  for  a  provision  that  would  end 
the  discrimination  that  has  taken  ef- 
fect with  the  closing  of  Beverly.  The 
closing  of  Beverly  affects  servicemen  and 
veterans  and  their  families  who  have 
their  homes  In  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey.  Servicemen  from 
these  States  are  effectively  denied  burial 
in  a  national  cemetery  near  their  homes. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  national 
cemeteries  in  other  areas  that  will  re- 
main open  for  the  next  50  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  cemetery 
problem  must  be  solved.  Until  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  an  end  to  the  present 
closure  policy  of  the  Executive,  it  is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  insure 
that  no  fmrther  inequities  be  built  into 
the  system.  I  would  hope  that  before 
this  C(Higress  goes  home,  action  will  be 
taken  to  reopen  Beverly  National  Ceme- 
tery, and  keep  the  other  cemeteries  open 
as  well. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have 
sought  this  action  and  they  have  been 
supported  all  the  way  by  the  other  vet- 
eran organizations  in  a  united  front.  The 
New  Jersey  congressional  delegation  has 
pressed  for  correction  of  the  grave  in- 
justice I  have  reported  to  you  and  they 
have  been  supported  by  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  and,  I  may  say,  from  Cali- 
f omla.  Unfortunately,  the  day  Is  not  far 
off  when  the  dead  who  are  returned  from 
Vietnam  for  an  honored  burial  will  not 
find  a  last  resting  place  in  the  national 
cemeteries  in  California,  as  is  now  the 
case  with  Delaware's  war  heroes  at  Bev- 
erly National  Cemetery. 

An  Indication  of  the  concern  among 
veterans  organizations  with  respect  to 
the  national  cemetery  crisis  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  recent  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In 
New  York  no  less  than  21  resolutions 
were  approved  wiilch  dealt  with  the  need 
for  solving  this  growing  problem. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  may  have  been  a  reluctance  to  ap- 
prove the  requested  $250,000  appropria- 
tion for  Beverly  National  Cemetery  and 
for  Fort  Rosecrans  and  Golden  Gate 
National  Cemeteries  in  California  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  such  action 
might  encroach  upon  the  fimctions  of 
legislative  committees.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  merit  to  this  concern.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  fully  authorized 


tf  establish  and  to  expand  national  ceme- 
teries according  to  need. 

The  need  is  clear,  and  the  need  is  great. 
This  House  may  yet  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  to  reopen  Beverly,  and  to  act  with 
justice.  If  and  when  that  time  does 
come,  I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  support  to  this  worthy  pur- 
pose. We  speak  often  of  rights  these 
days.  Mr.  Chairman.  A  man  who  gives 
his  life  on  the  battlefield  in  Vietnam  has 
a  right  to  be  buried  in  a  national  ceme- 
tery. Some  of  these  brave  men  have  been 
denied  that  right.  And  there  is  no  end 
in  sight  to  this  injustice  until  and  unless 
this  body  acts. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HR.  17787.  This  bill  car- 
ries funds  for  many  projects  which  are 
now  under  construction,  for  new  starts, 
and  for  planning.  This  bill  probably 
takes  more  criticism  than  any  bill  that 
comes  before  us,  being  referred  to  as 
"logrolling,"  "pork  barrel,"  and  many 
other  imflattering  names.  However.  I 
believe  that  these  projects  are  needed 
and  they  have  been  authorized  after  long 
and  extensive  studies. 

About  10  years  ago  a  study  of  hur- 
ricane damage  and  measures  to  protect 
oiu:  coastlines  and  the  citizens  was  au- 
thorized. The  report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers on  certain  areas  included  in  this 
study  was  made  last  year  and  the  au- 
thorization was  included  in  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  which  passed  the 
House  last  September.  I  have  specific 
reference  to  the  project  titled  East  Rock- 
away  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and 
Jamaica  Bay  for  which  the  bill  before 
us  provides  $200,000  for  planning.  It 
has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  this  far 
and  much  more  time  will  elapse  before 
the  protection  which  it  is  designed  to 
give  will  become  a  reality. 

While  I  am  Interested  in  all  these  proj- 
ects which  are  designed  to  bring  direct 
benefits  to  our  citizens.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  that  one  which  directly  affects 
my  own  congressional  district,  the 
Seventh  of  New  York,  hiuricane  pro- 
tection in  Jamaica  Bay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  time  that  we  have 
a  report  of  a  hurricane,  my  constituents 
who  live  on  or  have  businesses  on  Ja- 
maica Bay  literally  "quake  in  their 
boots"  for  fear  they  may  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  serious  storms  and  damages  of 
the  past. 

Jamaica  Bay  is  8  miles  long,  4  miles 
wide,  and  covers  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 26  square  miles.  Communities  in 
my  district  which  Iwrder  on  the  bay  are 
Howard  Beach.  Rosedale — reached  by 
Hook  Creek — and  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
International  Airport,  a  city  unto  itself. 
Howard  Beach,  which  has  experienced 
an  enormous  growth  since  1960,  is  con- 
stantly imder  the  threat  of  flooding  in 
the  shore  area  from  any  abnormally  high 
tides. 

Rosedale,  which  Is  not  physically  on 
the  Bay,  experiences  floods  of  up  to  three 
feet  at  times  through  Hook  Creek,  which 
runs  Into  the  bay. 

•nxe  John  F.  Kennedy  International 
Airport,  located  entirely  within  my  con- 
giesslcHial  district,  occupies  approxi- 
mately 4,900  acres  of  land  bordering  on 


Jamaica  Bay  between  Bergen  Basin  and 
head  of  bay — we  might  even  say  that  it 
is  in  the  t)ay  as  the  airport  expands  its 
runways  into  the  b^y.  Flooding  from 
severe  storms  causes  disruption  to  flight 
activities  and  delivery  of  necessary  fuel 
and  supplies  which  rfach  the  airport  by 
way  of  Jamaica  Bay. 

Adequate  hurricane  protection  will 
bring  untold  benefits  to  untold  niunbers 
of  people.  Jamaica  Bay  has  the  poten- 
tial for  becoming  a  gmat  recreation  area 
bringing  jobs  and  other  outlets  so 
greatly  needed  in  this  area  of  New  York. 

This  detail  on  this  one  project  is  given 
because  I  am  so  vitally  interested  in  it, 
and  I  am  coiifldent  that  an  equally  good 
case  could  be  given  ^or  the  other  proj- 
ects carried  in  HJl.  ^7787  and,  for  this 
reason,  I  urge  its  appjnoval. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  work  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  its 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kirwan]  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee, on  HJl.  17787. 

The  appropriation  bill  contains  funds 
for  several  much-needed  projects  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  had  a  number  of  conversa- 
tions with  gentlemati  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kirwan]  with  respect  to  the  Bumsville 
Reservoir  project,  and  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  bill  carries  $290,000  which  will 
complete  its  planning,  I  am  certain  that 
next  year,  we  will  obtain  a  much  larger 
appropriation  for  the  Bumsville  Reser- 
voir because  this  will  be  the  initial  year 
.  of  its  construction.  The  Bumsville  Res- 
ervoir is  located  in  Braxton  County  on 
the  Little  Kanawha  River,  123.5  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  River, 
and  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  above  Bums- 
ville. W.  Va.  This  proposed  reservoir  is 
much  needed  because  of  the  frequent 
minor  floods  and  periodic  major  flooding 
that  occurs.  TTie  Rtoject  consists  of 
three  reservoir  systenU,  one  to  be  located 
at  Bumsville,  one  at  Steer  Creek,  and  one 
on  the  West  Fork.  The  construction  of 
this  project  shoxild  greatly  enhance  the 
use  of  the  flood  plan  for  industrial  and 
small  business  devel{^ment.  By  con- 
trolling the  flood  waters,  the  project 
when  completed  would  add  materially  to 
the  prospects  of  industrial  development 
of  the  area  which  aUeady  has  adequate 
market  and  transportation  facilities. 

The  total  cost  of  Bumsville  Reservoir 
is  estimated  to  be  $21  million,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge the  help  df  the  chairman  of 
the  subconunittee  CMT.  Kirwan]  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  reft  of  the  planning 
funds  have  been  included  in  this  appro- 
priation bill,  together 'with  the  firm  com- 
mitment that  construction  funds  will  be 
included  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Also  included  and  of  major  importance 
to  the  First  Congressional  District  is  the 
Rowlesburg  Reservoir  project.  While 
this  reservoir  in  itself  is  not  situated  In 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  West 
Virginia,  the  reservoir  would  have  a  gross 
storage  capacity  of  831,700  acre-feet,  and 
will  control  a  drainage  area  of  approxi- 
mately 936  square  mUas,  which  area  does 
touch  parts  of  the  Itret  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virgt^ia. 


The  project  as  originally  submitted  to 
the  Congress  provided  for  an  expediture 
this  year  of  $400,000  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  planning  of  the  project. 
I  was  pleased  that  after  a  number  of  con- 
versations with  the  chEiirman  [Mr.  Kir- 
wan] that  he  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  have  seen  fit  to  add  an  ad- 
ditional $380,000  to  the  $400,000  that  was 
previously  budgeted  so  that  today,  by 
passing  this  bill,  we  are  providing  $780,- 
000  for  the  Rowlesburg  Reservoir  project. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  reservoir 
is  $92,700,000,  but  it  represents  an  effort 
to  control  the  Cheat  River  which  has  a 
drainage  area  of  1,424  square  miles  and 
is  the  largest  imcontrolled  tributary  in 
the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  River.  I 
have  been  in  the  past  and  continue,  as 
evidenced  by  my  representations  to  the 
chairman  [Mr.  Kirwan]  interested  in 
seeing  to  it  that  the  Rowlesburg  Reser- 
voir project  is  realized  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  appreciate  very  much  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  responding 
to  my  request  that  additional  funds  be 
placed  in  this  year's  budget  for  the  plan- 
ning of  Rowlesburg  ReseiToir  project. 
This  will  permit  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  reach  the  construction  stage  some- 
what earlier  than  originally  planned. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to 
again  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr. 
Kirwan  for  his  many  kindnesses  during 
the  period  of  my  service  in  the  Congress, 
and  also  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  including  funds  in  the  amount  set 
out  In  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  many  many  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  farseeing  people, 
the  proposed  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  now  is  at  a  crucial  stage. 

Following  a  1962  report  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  a  report  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ject, a  new  study  is  being  completed.  The 
result  is  expected  later  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  today  is 
to  support  action  which  will  enable  the 
project  to  begin  during  fiscal  year  1967 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  presents  a  favorable  report. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  have  a  capability  during 
fiscal  year  1967  to  commence  work  on 
the  project  assuming  that  the  upcoming 
report  will  show  the  project  to  be  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  project  has  reached 
a  peak  in  recent  months  as  interested 
people  throughout  the  South  and  else- 
where in  the  Nation  have  expressed  in- 
terest and  approval. 

In  November  1965,  I  was  able  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  subcommittee's  able 
chairman.  Congressman  Kirwan,  of  Ohio, 
as  he  toured  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
area  and  met  with  interested  people  in 
the  (tort  city  of  Mobile. 

His  very  definite  and  informed  opinion, 
expressed  many  times  in  the  course  of 
that  tour,  was  summed  up  when  he  said: 

The  Tombigbee  project  must  be  construct- 
ed for  continued  growth  of  America. 

There  are  few  public  projects  in  the 
United  States  which  would  have  the  dra- 
matic impact  of  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 


bee project.  Together  with  tlie  proposed 
Ohio  River -Lake  Erie  project,  the  vision 
involved  here  is  one  of  connecting  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with 
direct  water  transportation. 

The  two  items  are  the  missing  links  in 
this  plan  which  has  been  the  hope  of 
transportation  men  for  many  years.  It 
would  provide  an  economic  boost  of 
mammoth  proportions  to  all  of  the  East- 
ern United  States. 

The  proposed  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  would  be  253  miles  in  length. 
A  series  of  locks  and  dams,  plus  45  miles 
of  canal,  would  be  constructed. 

Let  me  merely  say  that  this  project  is 
clearly  in  the  national  interest.  It  is 
vital  that  we  recognize  the  need  for 
building  the  Tennessee-Tconblgbee  as  a 
means  of  realizing  the  gigantic  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  ours  and  succeeding 
generations. 

People  of  vision  have  been  seeking  to 
make  this  project  a  reality  for  100 
years,  and  it  is  certainly  my  belief  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  major 
breakthrough. 

I  join  with  the  committee  in  urging 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  expedite  the 
approval  of  this  project.  I  thank  the 
committee  for  its  interest  in  and  con- 
cern for  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Wa- 
terway project.  It  is  my  great  hope  that 
during  fiscal  year  1967,  this  very  impor- 
tant undertaking  can  become  a  reality 
and  that  the  dreams  of  man  for  100  years 
can  be  realized. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
rains  that  in  the  recent  days  have  ended 
the  drought  for  the  time  at  least,  in 
many  sections  of  our  country  were  cer- 
tainly helpful  but  did  little  to  improve 
the  long-range  water  shortage  situation. 
The  problem  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  In  fact,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  water  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  domestic  problem  for  Congress  to 
deal  with  throughout  the  remaining 
years  of  the  20th  century. 

I  commend  wholeheartedly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee for  facing  up  to  this  problem  dur- 
ing their  consideration  of  the  bill  before 
us  today.  While  I  appreciate  that  the 
$56  million  savings  imder  the  President's 
budget  estimate  results  mainly  from  a 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  the  amoimt  recom- 
mended for  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  is  more  than  $50  million  less 
than  last  year's  appropriation  and  $6.5 
million  below  the  budget  request.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
provided  funds  for  24  unbudgeted  new 
construction  starts  on  flood  control  and 
navigational  projects,  we  have  the  com- 
mittee's assurance  that  only  the  highest 
priority  requests  for  such  projects  were 
approved.  As  the  committee  notes  in  its 
report,  before  public  works  projects  are 
eligible  for  funds  they  are  subject  to  an 
exhaustive  review  process  to  assure  that 
they  are  economically  justified.  Each 
project  must  meet  stringent  criteria  to 
assure  that  the  benefits  will  fully  justify 
the  cost.    Local  and  State  governments 
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must  provide  assurance  of  their  willing- 
ness to  meet  their  share  of  the  cost,  In- 
cluding repayment  for  that  portion  of 
any  project  dedicated  to  local  water  sup- 
ply use. 

Prom  my  own  experience  I  can  afSrm 
that  the  justification  process  is  most 
thorough.  This  bill  contains  funds  for 
three  projects  vital  to  the  continued 
growth  and  economic  prosperity  of  a 
large  part  of  central  Illinois.  They  are 
the  Shelbyville  Dam  and  Reservoir,  on 
the  Kaslcaskia  River,  for  which  $6.3  mil- 
lion is  provided  to  continue  construc- 
tion; $240,000  to  complete  the  precon- 
struction  planning  of  Oakley  Reservoir 
near  Decatur,  and  $220,000  for  the  sec- 
ond year's  planning  work  on  Lincoln 
Reservoir  near  Charleston.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  first  construction  money 
will  be  budgeted  for  Oakley  in  January, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  actual 
work  on  the  dam  to  begin  no  later  than 
the  spring  of  1968.  The  estimated  total 
preconstruction  planning  cost  of  Lincoln 
Reservoir  is  $480,000.  The  $220,000  in 
this  bill  plus  the  $100,000  with  which 
planning  was  initiated  during  fiscal  1966, 
will  leave  only  $160,000  in  planning  work 
needed  to  be  done.  We  anticipate  this 
amount  will  be  budgeted  in  January, 
making  it  i>ossible  for  construction  to 
start  in  the  summer  of  1968. 

Valuable  and  vital  flood  control,  rec- 
reational and  water  pollution  control 
benefits  will  result  from  the  Lincoln  and 
Oakley  projects  but  the  most  urgent  rea- 
son for  completing  them  in  the  shortest 
time  possible,  is  the  critical  need  of  both 
Charleston  and  Decatur  for  more  ade- 
quate water  supplies.  Both  cities  are 
experiencing  the  problems  that  usually 
accompany  economic  growth.  The 
threat  of  acute  water  shortages  hangs 
over  Charleston  and  Decatur  and  will 
continue  to  dangle  until  the  Lincoln  and 
Oakley  Reservoirs  are  completed. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1967  contains  funds 
for  a  very  important  Long  Island  project 
which  today  is  soundly  underway. 

Under  the  bill.  $350,000  Is  to  be  allo- 
cated toward  dredging  and  other  work 
undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  appropriated 
$200,000  in  initial  fxmds.  The  project 
was  authorized  by  the  1962  River  and 
Harbor  Act. 

Both  the  city  and  State  of  New  York 
are  meeting  their  obligations  under  the 
terms  of  this  project,  which  requires 
50  percent  non-Federal  participation. 

This  program  provides  for  dredging  a 
350-acre  anchorage  to  a  depth  of  7  feet  in 
the  southern  part  of  Little  Neck  Bay, 
Long  Island,  with  an  entrance  channel  7 
feet  deep  and  200  feet  wide  from  water 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay. 

On  April  22,  1966.  the  Engineers 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Dredging  <i  Docking  Co..  of  Manhattan, 
to  initiate  the  first  phase  of  the  project. 
It  is  of  greal  Importance  to  the  efBcient 
continuation  of  this  project  that  the 
Congress  approve  the  item  of  $550,000  for 
Little  Neck  Bay  appearing  in  this  year's 
public  works  bilL  After  several  years 
of  surveys  and  the  1062  authorization, 
funds  are  now  desperately  needed  to  pre- 


vent further  catastrophic  deterioration 
of  the  bay  and  reclaim  it  for  public  use. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  Including 
these  funds. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that  I  echo  the  feelings  of  many 
millions  of  veterans  and  their  families 
around  the  country  in  expressing  my  dis- 
£«jpolntment  that  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations measure  being  considered 
today  does  not  contain  an  additional 
$250,000  to  maintain  and  expand  our  na- 
tional veterans'  cemetery  system.  On 
July  15,  my  New  Jersey  colleagues,  Rep- 
resentatives Florence  Dwyer,  Peter 
Prelinchuyskn,  Wn.LiAM  Cahill,  and  I 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Public  Works 
urging  the  inclusion  of  this  amount  to 
reopen  Beverly  national  cemetery  in  New 
Jersey,  and  to  keep  open  four  other 
cemeteries  scheduled  to  close  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  These  other  four  are  Golden 
Gate  National  Cemetery,  San  Bruno, 
Calif.;  Port  Rosecrans  National  Ceme- 
tery. San  Diego,  Calif.;  Port  Harrison 
National  Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
Camp  Nelson  National  Cemetery.  Nich- 
olasville,  Ky. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  land  Is  available 
for  transfer  from  surplus  Federal  needs 
or  for  purchase.  The  need  for  additional 
space  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  return- 
ing war  dead  from  Vietnam,  the  number 
of  incidents  where  families  have  been 
unable  to  inter  their  loved  ones  in  a  place 
of  national  honor  within  the  national 
cemetery  system  are  increasing.  I  un- 
derstand that  as  of  the  end  of  June,  more 
than  24  had  been  turned  away  at  Beverly 
National  Cemetery  in  New  Jersey.  While 
the  ratio  is  one  out  of  every  four  families 
choosing  national  cemetery  burial  for 
their  deceased  servicemen,  a  higher  ratio 
than  for  veterans  generally,  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  be  even  higher  if  the  oppor- 
tunities were  available. 

It  may  be  that  the  request  for  the 
added  $250,000  to  reactivate  our  national 
cemetery  policy  has  been  left  unconsid- 
ered on  the  grounds  that  action  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
encroached  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  legis- 
lative committee.  This  assumes  the  need 
for  some  additional  authorization. 
There  is  no  indication  In  the  law  or  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  such  additional  authorization 
would  be  necessary.  Chapter  7.  title  24. 
secUon  271  of  the  United  States  Code 
reads: 

Skc.  271.  Manner  or  AcQtjrsrnoN  or 
Lanm.— The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  pur- 
chase from  the  owners  thereof,  at  such  price 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
the  Secretary  and  such  owners,  such  real 
estate  as  In  his  Judgment  Is  suitable  and 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Into 
effect  the  provisions  for  national  cemeteries, 
and  obtain  from  such  owners  the  title  In  fee 
simple  for  the  same.  And  In  case  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  la  not  able  to  agree  with 
any  owner  upon  the  price  to  be  paid  for  any 
real  estate  needed  for  such  purpose,  or  to 
obtain  from  such  owner  UUe  In  fee  simple 
for  the  same,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
enter  upon  and  appropriate  any  real  estate 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  Is  suitable  and  nec- 
essary for  such  purpoacs. 

A  later  section,  271a,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  accept  title 
from  any  State  land  to  be  used  for  na- 
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tional  cemetery  purposes.  The  only  in- 
stances where  a  specific  authorization 
has  been  used  has  been  in  the  case  of 
making  surplus  military  property  avail- 
able for  national  cemetery  use  at  ^lecific 
cemeteries.  The  purchase  of  privately 
owned  land  is  not  involved  In  these 
instances. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  precedent 
for  an  appropriation  for  the  development 
of  national  cemetery  property  without 
any  si>eciflc  authorization.  In  the  late 
1940's  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  In  South 
I>akota.  In  fiscal  year  1951,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  asked  for  appropria- 
tions to  expand  six  active  cemeteries, 
receiving  from  Congress  funds  for  ex- 
pansion of  three  such  cemeteries. 

Only  last  December  4.  1965,  the  Chief 
of  the  Memorial  Division,  Col.  James  C. 
MacParland.  told  the  committee  on  leg- 
islative programs  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars: 

On  July  1,  1953.  the  Asslstent  Secretary 
of  the  Army  reviewed  the  entire  policy  on 
establishing  national  cemeteries.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
still  had  authority  to  establish  national 
cemeteries  on  nonmllltary  land  without  spec- 
Iflc  legislative  authority  in  each  case. 

While  the  Army  thus  chose  not  to  exercise 
its  authority  to  establish  new  cemeteries,  it 
continued  up  untU  the  1960'8  to  initiate  and 
vigorously  support  actions  to  expand  existing 
cemeteries  when  it  was  desirable  and  feasible, 
generally  by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  private 
property  or  the  transfer  of  suitable  con- 
tiguous Government  land. 

In  the  same  period,  the  Army  was  success- 
ful in  expanding  Beverly,  Long  Island,  Fort 
Gibson,  and  Santa  Fe  by  the  purchase  of 
land;  Barrancas,  Port  Leavenworth,  Rock 
Island,  Fort  Rosecrans,  Jefferson  Barracks, 
and  Fort  SneUlng  by  the  transfer  of  Govern- 
ment property;  and  Keokuk  by  the  accept- 
ance of  donated  land. 

There  Is  ample  authority,  therefore, 
for  action  by  Congress  through  the  ap- 
propriation process.  Land  is  available 
at  each  of  the  cemeteries  I  have  men- 
tioned. Any  delay  will  simply  increase 
the  costs  which  are  presently  reason- 
able. 

At  Golden  Gate  National  Cemetery, 
San  Bruno,  Calif..  5  additional  acres 
could  be  developed  at  the  cost  of  $50,000. 
Golden  Gate  National  Cemetery  is  ex- 
pected to  close  about  December  30,  1966. 
Thirty  acres  of  available  surplus  Navy 
property  lies  contiguous  to  the  ceme- 
tery by  means  of  a  corridor  across  private 
property. 

One  additional  acre,  purchased  and 
developed  from  private  land  reported  to 
be  available,  would  cost  $12,500  at  Fort 
Harrison  National  Cemetery,  Richmond, 
Va.;  the  same  is  true  at  Camp  Nelson 
National  Cemetery,  Nlcholasville,  Ky. 
Surplus  naval  property  is  also  contigu- 
ous to  Port  Rosecrans  National  Ceme- 
tery, San  Diego,  where  5  acres  could  be 
transferred  under  specific  existing  legis- 
lative authority,  and  developed  for  a 
sum  of  $50,000. 

With  respect  to  Beverly  National- 
Cemetery  In  New  Jersey,  10  acres  could 
be  purchased  and  developed  from  avail- 
able land  for  $125,000.  In  each  situation, 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  prob- 
able number  of  requests  for  interment 
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from  July  1,  1966  ^  June  30.  1967. 
While  this  would  be  n<)  substitute  for  the 
reestablishment  and  reaffirmation  of  a 
consistent,  complete  national  cemetery 
policy,  it  would  allow  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  time  to  decide  upon 
such  a  policy,  while  preserving  the  ex- 
isting system.  | 

The  crux  of  the  ipatter  is  not  en- 
croachment upon  somie  committee's  leg- 
islative jurisdiction,  jit  is  the  attitude 
of  the  executive  branch  toward  the  na- 
tional cemetery  sysjtera.  As  Colonel 
MacParland  wrote  to  |the  VFW  national 
legislative  service  director,  Mr.  Francis 
W.  Stover,  August  5i  1966;  regarding 
Beverly  Cemetery:       j 

No  effort  has  been  maUe  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  the  parceli  of  land  mentioned 
above  for  cemetery  use  1*  view  of  the  present 
administration  policy  on  nonexpanslon  of 
the  National  Cemetery  System. 

The  bankruptcy  of  Ithe  present  policy 
was  clearly  indicated  l^  a  letter  of  May 
4,  1966.  from  SecretWy  of  the  Army 
Stanley  R.  Resor,  to  lit.  L.  Eldon  James, 
national  commander,  the  American  Le- 
gion. Secretary  Resot  wrote  that  he 
could  not  "conceive  ofj  iiny  arguments  In 
favor  of  a  piecemeal  expansion,"  and 
that  any  expansion  "Should  be  orderly, 
systematic  and  with  the  object  of  provid- 
ing a  nationwide  distribution  of  ceme- 
teries so  that  all  eligil^les  could  truly  be 
said  to  enjoy  the  same  entitlement." 
Certainly  no  Member  of  Congress,  no 
veteran  would  disagree  with  the  prefer- 
ence for  this  latter  t^^pe  of  expansion. 
But  they  have  and  should  disagree  with 
the  Secretary's  conclullon  that  the  non- 
expansion  policy  should  be  continued. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  In  the  Senate  by  the  senior 
New  Jersey  Senator  tb  provide  for  the 
$250,000  In  appropriations  for  expansion 
of  the  cemetery  system.  My  purpose 
this  afternoon  is  to  briiig  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  facts  concerning  the 
national  cemetery  system,  and  to  under- 
line the  appropriateness  of  Congress  act- 
ing in  this  fashion.  I  am  confident  that 
should  such  a  Senate  amendment  be 
accepted  and  go  to  conierence,  that  it  will 
have  the  full  support  pi  this  body,  par- 
ticularly the  90  or  mpte  Members  who 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  further 
the  national  cemetery  system.  We  are 
buying  more  than  land;  we  are  buying 
time  to  allow  the  Congi-ess,  through  such 
a  device  as  the  special  eommittee  I  have 
suggested,  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  in- 
difference of  the  administration  and 
establish  a  coordinated,  complete  na- 
tional cemetery  system  policy.  We  can 
do  no  less  for  our  horwred  dead. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
specific  item  in  this  hiU  has  particular 
importance  for  Maryland,  and  for  all  of 
us  who  live  and  work  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  area.  This  Is  the  appro- 
priation of  $1,265,000  In  planning  funds 
for  the  Bloomlngton  Dwn  and  Reservoir 
on  the  North  Branch,  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  Garrett  County,  Md.,  and  West 
Virginia. 

As  our  experience  In  Ithe  past  few  sum- 
mers clearly  shows,  this  great  and  grow- 
ing region  can  no  longer  afford  to  de- 
pend solely  on  the  wither  for  a  fully 


adequate  water  supply.  Water  constmfip- 
tlon  in  western  Maryland  and  in  the 
Washington  area  is  increasing  every 
year,  and  the  Potomac  River,  our  pri- 
mary source,  cannot  supply  our  residen- 
tial, industrial,  and  municipal  needs 
during  periods  of  low  flow.  Voluntary 
restrictions  on  water  use  were  ordered 
here  in  Washington  earlier  this  month, 
and  compulsory  restrictions  have  been  in 
force  most  of  the  summer  in  several 
Maryland  cities  which  also  rely  wholly 
on  the  Potomac.  This  situation  promises 
to  grow  more  acute  in  every  f  utiu-e  year, 
and  the  one  existing  upstream  reservoir, 
the  Savage  Reservoir  in  Garrett  County, 
cannot  alone  provide  the  low-flow  aug- 
mentation we  will  need. 

The  Bloomington  Dam,  authorized  in 
1962,  has  great  promise  both  as  a  source 
of  additional  water  supply  in  low-fiow 
periods,  and  as  an  Instrument  of  flood 
control.  When  completed,  this  great  dam 
will  permit  us  to  moderate  the  '*feast- 
or-f  amine"  water  situation  we  on  the  Po- 
tomac have  so  long  endured,  and  by  "we" 
I  Include  the  entire  National  Capital 
area.  It  will  greatly  reduce  damages  to 
valuable  flood -plain  lands,  and  will  en- 
courage industrial  development  along  the 
North  Branch  and  the  main  stem  of  the 
Potomac  by  insuring  adequate  water 
supplies  at  all  times.  Designed  to  meet 
predictable  water  needs  through  1985, 
the  Bloomington  Dam  will  be  an  eco- 
nomic asset  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  appropriates 
$1,265,000  for  the  last  stages  of  precon- 
struction engineering  for  the  dam.  I  am 
pleased  that,  in  making  this  appropria- 
tion, the  committee  has  recognized  the 
great  importance  of  completing  the  dam 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  has  provided 
$600,000  above  tlie  $665,000  included  In 
the  budget.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
testified  that  the  additional  funds  will 
permit  them  to  complete  now  certain  en- 
gineering tasks  which,  if  done  now  rather 
than  later,  will  accelerate  completion  of 
the  project  by  at  least  a  year,  moving  Its 
completion  date  forward  to  1973  rather 
than  1974. 

While  I  cannot  predict  the  water  situ- 
ation in  1973.  and  thus  cannot  predict 
what  economic  losses  from  either  fioods 
or  shortages  will  be  precluded  by  accel- 
eration of  this  project.  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  invest 
$600,000  more  this  year.  In  order  to  save 
perhaps  many  times  that  amoimt  In  the 
future. 

I  am  pleased  that  tliis  appropriation 
has  gained  the  support  of  the  entire 
Maryland  congressional  delegation,  and 
especially  appreciate  the  committee's  and 
subcommittee's  understanding  of  Its  ex- 
ceptional merit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  17787,  as  reported  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  action  taken  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  calling  for 
a  thorough  study  of  the  Dickey  power 
project  is  worthy  of  our  support  and 
our  thanks.  It  offers  ua  the  oppor- 
tunity finally  to  gain  a  better  view  of  all 
the  facts  concerning  this  controversial 
project  and  will  enable  us  to  make  « 


clearer  decision  when  the  Appropriations 
staff  reports  back  to  us. 

The  committee  deserves  our  thanks  for 
finding  this  course  of  action  to  better 
guide  the  House.  Further  thanks  are 
in  order  as  well  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, like  the  gentleman  from  Penny 
sylvania  IMr.  Clark],  the  gentlemW 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Boland],  who  Joined  so  many  of  us  in 
persistently  seeking  out  the  real  facts  on 
a  bipartisan  basis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  many  of 
us  in  New  England,  who  have  consistently 
supported  pTiblic  power  projects  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  did  not  support  this 
project  because  we  did  not  feel  there  was 
sufficient  information  available  to  do  so. 
Recent  rapid  developments  in  the  art  of 
nuclear  power  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  our  reservations  concerning  this 
project  were  well  founded.  We  are  in- 
deed fortunate  that  so  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers in  New  England  and  elsewhere  have 
persisted  in  their  demands  for  a  full  and 
independent  examination  of  the  project. 
My  personal  feelings  are  such  that  I  still 
am  opposed  to  the  Dickey -Lincoln  School 
Dam  but  will  go  along  with  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  committee. 

It  is  sunazing  that  a  first-term  Member, 
William  Hathaway,  of  Maine,  is  able  to 
get  a  project  of  this  size,  $303  million 
without  a  feasibility  study  ever  having 
been  made.  Recently  I  visited  the  St. 
Johns  River;  there  was  not  enough  water 
in  the  flow  of  the  river  to  go  for  a  canoe 
ride.  It  would  take  20  years  to  flll  this 
reservoir  which  would  be  the  sixth  larg- 
est in  the  world.  I  believe  it  will  be  ob- 
solete before  it  is  completed.  By  1980 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  electric 
power  of  America  win  be  nuclear  gen- 
erated. I  have  been  a  public  power  sup- 
porter all  my  life.  What  New  England 
needs  is  about  five  nuclear  plants;  this 
should  be  our  goal  and  we  would  have 
cheaper  rates  in  our  area. 

Between  the  Maine  project  for  beet 
sugar,  and  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam,  both 
of  which  I  oppose,  but  I  must  confess — I 
know  Bill  Hathaway  is  a  hard  worker 
and  able — I  cannot  understand  the 
administration  supporting  these  merit- 
less  projects.  It  is  apparent  that  Con- 
gressman Hathaway  has  set  a  record  as 
a  first-term  Congressman,  getting  money 
for  the  State  of  Maine.  I  respect  his 
intelligence,  zeal,  and  ability  and  .tup- 
port  the  committee  report  which  spells 
out  a  study  will  be  made  and  reported 
back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
long  last  we  are  to  find  the  true  facts 
on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project. 
The  action  taken  by  our  Appropriations 
Committee  in  ordering  a  fuU  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  project  is  a  big  step 
forward. 

We  must,  of  course,  make  sure  that 
the  study  is  full,  complete,  and  inde- 
pendent to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the 
sound  and  fury  heard  on  this  project  so 
far.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  pursue 
the  facts  wherever  and  whenever  they 
can  find  them  and  In  so  doing  will  bring 
b€u:k  to  this  House  a  true  picture  of  the 
project. 
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The  Appropriations  Committee  word- 
ing, which  states  that  this  study  Is  in 
order  before  any  further  acceleration  of 
preliminary  engineering,  marks  the  first 
oCScial  indication  by  a  House  or  Senate 
committee  that  the  project  Is  open  to 
serious  question.  I  thlnlc  there  has  been 
little  question  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  Members  that  it  has  been  open  to 
question,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
answers  to  our  many  questions. '  Now 
perhaps  we  will. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  appropriation.  Among 
all  the  substantial  Federal  expenditures 
which  Congress  has  been  asked  to  au- 
thorize this  session,  those  funded  by  this 
bill  appear  to  be  the  lowest  in  priority 
and  the  most  easily  postponed. 

Some  of  the  projects  included  In  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  should 
go  forward  now;  but  others  should  be 
deferred  until  the  economy  has  been  re- 
stored to  a  better  balance. 

Shortly  we  will  be  asked  to  vote  for 
two  measures  aimed  at  slowing  clown 
capital  investment  in  the  private  sector. 
One  would  suspend  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  and  the  other  would 
suspend  accelerated  depreciation. 

Yet  through  the  bill  before  us  we 
would  authorize  billions  of  dollars  in 
new  capital  investment.  I  am  sure  that 
the  committee  has  sought  conscientious- 
ly to  recommend  only  worthwhile  proj- 
ects. But  inflationary  pressures  on  the 
economy  call  for  even  further  restraint 
with  respect  to  projects  which  can  be 
postponed  without  serious  harm. 

I  want  to  renew  my  plea  that  Congress 
accept  its  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
enacting  fiscal  measures  appropriate  to 
the  circimistances  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. Until  this  is  done,  we  have  an 
obligation'  to  all  those  who  are  harmed 
by  inflation  to  exercise  increased  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  pleased  to  support  this 
bill  funding  public  works  projects  which 
will  protect  and  enhance  the  resource 
values  which  have  made  this  Nation 
great. 

I  can  appreciate  the  problems  encoun- 
tered by  the  subcommittee  in  deciding 
which  of  the  many  worthwhile  and 
needed  projects  to  fimd  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Witnesses  asked  for  budget 
increases  of  over  $181  milUon  involving 
326  projects.  The  final  cost  of  these 
projects  would  exceed  $2.5  billion. 

Although  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
disappointment  that  two  vital  projects  in 
my  district.  Lost  Creek  and  the  Siuslaw 
dredging  project,  were  among  those  not 
funded,  I  am  pleased  that  two  of  the  24 
imbudgeted  new  construction  starts  ap- 
proved are  projects  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Oregon.  One  Is  the  breakwater 
extension  in  Port  Orford.  The  people  of 
this  independent  commimlty  have  built 
and  rebuilt  their  port  facilities  and  have 
built  a  breakwater;  all  without  ever  re- 
ceiving any  P^ederal  financial  assistance. 
Only  when  the  people  found  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  solve  their  own 
problems  did  they  ask  their  Federal  Ckir- 
emment  to  give  them  a  hand. 


The  second  new  project  is  the  Reeds- 
port  dike  construction  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Umpqua  River.  This  diking  project 
is  needed  to  protect  the  city  from  flood- 
ing when  high  river  flows  combine  with 
high  tides. 

I  know  that  some  persons  will  question 
the  wisdom  of  spending  $4.1  billion  on 
Federal  projects  during  this  time  of  taut 
economic  conditions,  however,  the  funds 
appropriated  through  this  bill  can  not  be 
characterized  as  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. Every  one  of  these  projects  will 
return  to  the  people  many  times  their 
costs  over  the  years.  Floods  are  going 
to  be  paid  for,  whether  by  repairing 
damages  or  by  building  water  control 
structures.  I  personally  favor  the  pre- 
payment method;  it  does  not  cost  as 
much,  and  it  is  devoid  of  human  misery. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
include  funds  to  begin  construction  on 
the  Lost  Creek  dam  and  on  the  Siuslaw 
River  dredging.  If  they  do  not,  I  shall 
continue  my  efforts  in  the  coming  year 
to  gain  support  for  the  start  of  construc- 
tion of  these  two  badly  needed  projects. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  bill  presents  questions  which 
our  colleagues  should  consider  most  care- 
fully. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  pursue  essential  public 
works  planning  and  construction,  to  pro- 
vide the  navigation  facilities  our  econ- 
omy requires,  to  furnish  the  protection 
from  disastrous  and  costly  floods  our 
people  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  to  de- 
velop the  water  supplies,  especially  in  the 
drought-stricken  Northeastern  United 
States,  which  are  so  fundamental  in  all 
our  lives.  And  these  are  obligations 
which  clearly  belong  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  directly 
responsible  for  exercising  an  unusual 
degree  of  restraint  in  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  during  this  time  of  infla- 
tion. We  cannot  be  as  generous  today 
as  we  have  been  when  the  price  level  was 
more  stable  or  when  the  economy  needed 
the  stimulation  of  Government  spend- 
ing. 

In  brief,  I  believe  we  must  be  particu- 
larly selective — approving  those  projects 
which  can  only  be  delayed  at  the  risk  of 
further  hiunan  or  economic  loss  or  of 
substantially  higher  costs,  and  post- 
poning those  which  do  not  qualify  as  top 
priority  projects. 

In  undertaking  this  responsibility,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  we  should  be  aware  of 
the  fsMJt  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  have  performed  the  difficult  and 
commendable  feat  of  reducing  the  total 
funds  appropriated  in  this  bill  by  $56  mil- 
lion below  the  administration's  budget 
requests  and  $214.5  million  below  last 
year's  appropriations. 

Again,  however,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  times  require  even  greater  prudence. 
For  this  reason,  I  intend  to  support  an 
amendment  or  amendments  providing 
for  one  or  a  combination  of  the  follow- 
ing actions:  the  elimination  of  specific 
projects  of  relatively  low  priority,  the 
striking  out  of  all  unbudgeted  items,  or 
an  across-the-board  reduction  of  ail 
projects  by  from  5  to  10  percent.  Such 
actions  would  save  an  additional  $200 


million  to  $400  million,  without  doing 
irreparable  harm  to  our  public  works 
program.  The  Isist  of  these  three  alter- 
natives would  have  the  added  value  of 
affecting  all  the  projects  in  the  bill 
equally,  including  those  in  which  each  of 
us  is  personally  interested. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  do  not  believe 
we  would  be  justified  in  voting  against 
this  bill  in  its  entirety.  The  times  and 
the  state  of  the  economy  call  for  firm 
anti-inflation  action,  not  for  the  radical 
rejection  of  progress  in  areas  of  such 
direct  and  lasting  concern  to  so  many  of 
our  people. 

Of  the  items  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  foui-  to  which  I  should  like  to 
devote  individual  attention  because  of 
their  great  significance  to  the  people  I 
represent,  although  I  repeat  that  I  be- 
lieve a  reduction  in  these  as  well  as  the 
other  projects  in  the  bill  is  desirable. 

The  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Eliza- 
beth River  project,  for  which  funds  will 
enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  pro- 
ceed with  advance  planning  and  design 
of  a  flood  control  project  which  will  pro- 
tect residents  and  businessmen  long 
plagued  by  high  water  and  contribute 
greatly  to  the  redevelopment  of  the  city 
of  Elizabeth.  As  one  whc  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  flrst  funds  for 
this  project,  I  am  most  anxious  to  see 
the  work  progress. 

The  second  project  is  the  widening  of 
the  entrance  channel  to  Bail  van  Kull 
from  Upper  New  York  Bay,  the  scene  of 
many  costly  accidents,  and  an  area  whose 
continued  development  is  vital  to  the 
further  growth  of  commerce  in  Newark 
Bay,  especially  in  Port  Elizabeth  and 
Port  Newark,  both  of  which  have  contrib- 
uted thousands  of  jobs  and  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  region's 
economy. 

The  third  is  continuation  of  the  com- 
prehensive study,  including  reclamation, 
of  the  Jersey  meadows,  the  largest  un- 
developed area  in  the  world's  greatest 
center  of  commerce  and  Industry.  The 
development  of  the  meadows  will  have 
an  enormously  beneflcial  influence  on 
the  area's  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  to  the 
special  study.  Initiated  last  year  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  of  the  water-supply 
problems  of  the  Northeastern  United 
States.  The  authorization  of  this  study 
last  year  represented  what  I  believe  can 
be  the  most  signiflctint  single  step  in  as- 
suring a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
drought  in  our  intensively  populated  and 
heavily  industrialized  part  of  the  Nation. 
For  approximately  5  years,  the  area  has 
suffered  from  inadequate  supplies  of 
clean  water,  and  this  study,  hopefully, 
can  point  the  way  to  a  remedy. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CKNKRAL   XKVXSnCATIONS 

Pot  expenses  necessary  for  the  collection 
and  study  of  basic  information  pertaining  to 
river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  shore  pro- 
tection, and  related  projects,  and  when  au- 
thorized by  law,  surveys  and  studies  of  proj- 
ects prior  to  authorization  for  construction, 
931,730,000,  to  remain  available  imtll  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  $441,000  of  thin 
approivlation   shaU   be   transferred   to  the 
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Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  for 
studies.  Investigations,  aiiQ  reports  thereon 
as  required  by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1968  (7J  SUt.  5<S»-665)  to 
provide  that  wUdllfe  coo^trvation  abaU  re- 
ceive equal  consideration  Mid  be  coordinated 
with  other  features  of  water-resource  devel- 
opment programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  eonsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  polrtt  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  lA  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  kentleman  from 
Alabama?  ri 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  HJR.  17787,  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  bill  of  1967. 
and  I  want  to  specificlJly  endorse  the 
appropriation  of  funds  tJo  start  construc- 
tion of  the  Bear  Creek  multipurpose  wa- 
ter control  system  in  northwestern  Ala-^ 
bama  and  northeastern  MississippL 

H.R.  17787  provides  $1,500,000  to  start 
construction  of  this  vit^y  needed  proj- 
ect during  the  current  liBcal  year.  The 
Congress  has  previously  appropriated 
some  $756,000  for  planning  and  design  of 
the  multipurpose  system^  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect over  the  next  5  yeaps  will  be  about 
$26  million.  ' 

Extensive  investigations  have  demon- 
strated the  engineering  feasibility  and 
economic  justification  for  multipurpose 
development  of  the  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  the  Bear  Creek  water- 
shed. Bear  Creek  is  the  eighth  largest 
tributary  of  the  Tenneesee  River.  Its 
watershed  extends  over  portions  of  Col- 
bert. Franklin,  and  Marion  Coimties  in 
northwestern  Alabama  Mid  Tishomingo 
County  in  northeastern  Mississippi. 

The  marginal  produdttvlty  of  many 
farm  and  forest  holdines  and  a  labor 
force  concentrated  primarily  in  low- 
wage  Industries  and  serrices  limit  the 
average  income,  average  educational 
levels,  and  living  standards  of  Bear 
Creek  people.  A  few  extUbples  might  be 
noted:  The  median  faiiily  income  of 
$2,845  in  Bear  Creek  Watershed  is  only 
about  half  the  national  average.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  people  over  25 
years  of  age  dropped  out  pf  school  before 
the  ninth  grade— although  this  ratio 
does  not  apply  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion—more than  4  out  of  10  families  live 
in  houses  classified  by  the  census  as 
either  dilapidated  or  deteriorating.  Over 
2,000  families  or  individual  units  in 
Franklin  County  alone  receive  public 
assistance. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  TVA 
has  been  working  for  several  years  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Bear  Creek  area 
to  plan  and  bring  into  being  a  cooperative 
program  for  economic  development.  This 
program  is  as  broad  as  the  resources  of 
the  area,  rural  and  urban,  physical  and 
human. 

Indigenous  physical  resources  with  po- 
tential for  significantly  i«nlarglnff  eco- 
nomic opportunities  are  Sharply  limited, 
one  of  the  few  having  siieh  potential  Is 
the  water  resource,  which  is  now  under- 
developed. 
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The  stream  rises  in  the  Bankhead  Na- 
tional Forest  of  northwestern  Alabatna, 
flows  about  135  miles  in  a  general  north- 
westerly course,  and  for  its  last  60  miles 
roughly  follows  the  Alabama-Mississippi 
State  line  to  the  Tennessee  River.  In  an 
average  year  Bear  Creek  empties  1,100,- 

000  acre-feet  of  water  hito  Pickwick 
Lake,  enough  to  fill  that  major  TVA  im- 
poundment to  the  top  of  the  gates.  Flow 
is  poorly  sustained  during  dry  seasons, 
however,  and  many  of  the  smaller 
streams  cease  entirely. 

Relatively  productive  farmlands  along 
creek  bottoms,  particularly  In  the  west- 
em  or  lower  half  of  the  watershed,  are 
subject  to  damage  annually  from  one  or 
more  crop-season  floods.  Floods  also 
have  caused  severe  damage  to  higbways 
and  bridges,  but  no  urban  areas  are  in 
the  fiood  plains.  Rainfall  averages  54 
inches  a  year,  yet  the  typical  crop  season 
suffers  from  50  to  60  drought  days. 

The  waters  of  Bear  Creek  at  present 
make  a  rather  small  contribution  to  the 
watershed  economy.  Only  11,300  acre- 
feet  of  both  ground  and  siulace  water 
are  used.  Most  of  the  surface  water  used 
is  by  self -supplying  mining  industries; 
municipal  use  is  more  commonly  from 
wells  and  springs  which  often  prove  in- 
adequate for  industrial  or  municipal 
expansion.  During  drought  seasons, 
neither  surface  nor  ground-water  sup- 
plies are  dependable  for  meeting  any 
large  user  requirements  that  might  de- 
velop in  the  upper  portion  of  the  water- 
shed. 

The  1967  estimate  of  $1,500,000  pro- 
vides for  beginning  construction  work  on 
the  Bear  Creek  multipurpose  water  con- 
trol system.  The  system  will  include 
four  retention  dams  and  reservoirs  and 
will  have  flood  relief  for  agricultural 
lands  in  the  lower  Bear  Creek  valley  as 
its  major  function,  but  it  will  also  be 
capable  of  a  signlflcant  degree  of  control 
over  Bear  Creek's  contribution  to  floods 
on  the  lower  Tennessee  River.  Two  of 
the  reservoirs  will  provide  needed  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  water  supplies  for 
several  communities  in  the  area.  In  ad- 
dition, the  reservoir  complex  Is  expected 
to  provide  a  new  base  for  recreation  ac- 
tivities in  the  watershed. 

The  system  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  faU  of  1970.  On  the  basis 
of  present  plans  and  schedules,  the  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  the  system  is  $26 
million.  Net  capitalized  benefits  are 
estimated  to  exceed  $32,800,000. 

Local  interests  will  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate responsibly  in  development  and 
management  of  the  project,  thus  helping 
to  assure  that  it  produces  the  intended 
economic  benefits  to  the  region.  Also 
resulting  will  be  reductions  or  partial  re- 
covery of  th'i  Federal  capital  outlay. 

1  urge  approval  ot  the  awropriation 
for  Bear  Creek  watershed. 

AMKNDICKNT  OtTEXXD  BT  MR.  BAVIS  OT 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  (rffer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  f  (rflows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  "»31  - 
730.000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•29,618,- 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amount  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  investigations  for  this  portion  of 
the  bill,  totaling  $2,117,000,  is  made  up  of 
two  categories  of  projects.  One  of  the 
categories  is  a  group  of  investigations 
which  were  not  included  in  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President,  and  they 
number  29.  There  are  five  additional 
projects  wliich  were  included  in  the 
budget,  but  for  which  the  committee 
added  additional  study  fimds.  So  this 
flrst  category  of  what  might  be  termed 
unbudgeted  investigative  funds  would 
affect  34  projects  and  would  reduce  the 
bill  by  $1,890,000. 

The  second  category  included  in  this 
amendment  is  a  group  of  projects  which, 
in  my  opinion,  can  very  well  be  deferred 
imtil  after  the  Vietnam  crisis  has  passed 
and  when  we  are  in  a  better  position  to 
proceed  with  this  water  resources  de- 
velopment program  for  our  country. 

In  the  general  debate  on  this  bill,  I 
did  not  list  the  projects  which  were  un- 
budgeted but  which  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment,  since  in  the  committee 
report  there  are  footnotes  which  clearly 
identify  these  projects.  This  is  one  of 
the  illuminating  and  fine  things  about 
the  report  on  this  bill  as  prepared  this 
year. 

However,  the  report  does  not  set  forth 
those  projects  in  the  budget  to  which  I 
referred,  and  although  I  did  list  them  by 
project  in  the  general  debate.  I  believe 
that  I  should  repeat  the  list  so  that  Mem- 
bers may  be  advised.  There  are  11  such 
projects,  for  which  I  believe  investigative 
funds  could  well  be  deferred: 

1.  Illlinols,  Calumet  River  (Turning  Basin). 

2.  lUlnols,  Illinois  Waterway,  12  feet. 

3.  Illinois,  Prairie  du  Rocher  &  vicinity 

4.  nunols,  Shoal  Creek. 

5.  Louisiana,    Bayou    Grand    Calllow. 

«.  Michigan.  Black  River  (Port  Huron). 

7.  Bllchlgan.  Marquette  County. 

8.  New  York,  New  Rochelle  and  Echo  Bay 
Harbors. 

9.  Ohio.  Lake  Erie  Coast,  Mich.,  and  Ohio. 

10.  Ohio,  Lake  Erie  Coast,  Ohio,  Pa.,  amd 

rf.X, 

11.  Tennessee,  Mill  Creek. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  projects  were 
singled  out  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  one  case,  for  instance,  the  project 
has  been  inactive  since  Korea.  The  study 
Is  now  to  be  resumed.  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  same  conditions 
which  dictated  the  suspension  of  the 
studies  at  the  time  of  Korea  now  prevail 
in  this  country  by  reason  of  Vietnam. 

With  respect  to  another  one,  which  re- 
quires some  explanation,  Marquette 
County,  Mich.,  this  is  a  new  study  of 
water  supply,  water  quality  and  recrea- 
tional problems.  This,  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues.  Is  not  a  strictly  Federal  re- 
sponsibility at  this  time. 

There  are  others  for  which  the  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio  is  very  low.  The  Eel  River 
in  California  and  the  Lytel  and  Warm 
Creeks  projects  are  examples  of  this, 
since  they  barely  exceed  unity  as  a  bene- 
fit to  cost  ratio.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  at  this  time,  for  sure,  we  ought  to  be 
talking  In  texma  of  projects  which  can 
Justify  themselves  on  a  very  favorable 
benefit  to  cost  ratio  If  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered for  funding  at  this  time. 
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The  England  Pond  levee,  for  instance, 
has  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of  less  than 
one-half  to  1.  with  a  very  small  local 
contribution. 

These  projects,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
well  be  deferred  until  our  fiscal  condition 
Is  much  more  favorable  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  B4r.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
find,  with  regret,  that  I  cannot  support 
Hit.  17787.  the  Public  Works  Appropri- 
ation biU  for  1967.  This  is  the  bUl.  much 
of  which  is  carried  out  by  the  U.8.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  that  is  commonly 
called  the  "pork  barrel"  blU. 

It  appropriates  $4,110,932,000. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  very  grave 
threat  of  ruinous  inflation. 

Under  the  circiimstances  the  expendi- 
ture provided  in  this  bill  will  simply  help 
bring  the  fire  of  infiatlon  to  white  hot 
heat. 

Oh,  I  appreciate  that  the  bill  con- 
tains a  great  many  worthwhile  projects. 
But  colleagues,  while  we  are  engaged  in 
the  costly  struggle  in  Vietnam,  while  the 
dollar  is  under  international  atta»*, 
while  our  gold  reserves  are  falling,  while 
prices  for  necessities  at  home  are  sky- 
rocketing, cannot  these  projects  be  de- 
ferred for  a  year  in  the  interest  of  a 
more  stable  economy. 

It  is  only  out  of  the  deepest  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  dangers  which 
threaten  it  that  I  have  become  convinced 
I  must  vote  against  a  bill  which  con- 
tains funds  for  studies  in  at  least  two 
projects  I  have  favored — the  Connecti- 
cut River  Recreational  Area  Feasibil- 
ity Study  and  that  also  for  the  so- 
called  Dickey-Ldncoln  School  Reservoirs 
protect. 

Most  of  us  have  become  somewhat  ac- 
cxistomed  to  the  great  danger  to  our 
country  inherent  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Inflation  creates  an  equally  serious  and 
much  more  insidious  danger.  It  has 
been  creeping  up  on  us  for  sometime. 
Suddenly  it  is  in  our  midst.  The  house- 
wife feels  its  presence  with  prices  up  2 
percent  for  food  in  August  alone.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  3.5  percent 
between  January  and  August.  It  is  still 
rising.  The  price  of  new  cars  will  ap- 
parently be  substantially  increased.  In- 
terest rates  on  borrowed  money  are 
headed  for  the  stratosphere. 

Who  is  being  hurt? 

All  Americans  will  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  this  inflationary  spiral  but 
those  who  will  be  hurt  first  and  hardest 
will  include  retired  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes, social  security  beneficiaries,  fami- 
lies of  civil  service  and  military  person- 
nel, families  of  low-wage  income. 

My  colleagues,  putting  off  the  projects 
in  this  bill  to  a  more  propitious  time  will 
help  curb  the  ruinous  effects  of  infiatlon 
which  hurt  us. 

This  biU,  amongst  other  things,  con- 
tains 24  new  construction  starts  not 
contained  in  the  President's  budget. 

We  have,  as  has  the  administration, 
asked  management  and  labor  to  exercise 


restraint  in  the  pricing  and  wage  struc- 
ture of  the  private  enterprise  system.  I 
say  it  is  time  for  us  to  demonstrate  re- 
straint in  the  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers money — to  prove  that  we  are 
capable  of  the  kind  of  leadership  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  us. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  would  reduce  the 
general  investigations  appropriation 
from  131,730,000  to  $29,613,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,117,000.  which  appears  to  be 
a  very  small  amount  in  the  face  of  the 
entire  budget  we  are  considering  today. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
affect  a  great  number  of  projects  all  over 
the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Flor- 
ida, from  Maine  to  California,  and  from 
Washington  to  Florida.  There  are  some 
26  unbudgeted  items  which  the  gentle- 
man would  cause  to  be  knocked  out  of 
this  particular  general  investigations 
section  of  the  bill.  Again,  these  projects 
are  all  over  the  United  States. 

There  are  11  projects  which  are 
budgeted  projects  but  which  the  gentle- 
man considers  to  be  of  marginal  value. 
These  projects,  too,  spread  throughout 
the  United  States. 

These  studies  have  all  been  authorized 
by  the  legislative  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  believe  it  is  elementary  that 
we  must  have  studies  to  find  out  If  there 
is  a  feasible  project  for  the  committee  to 
consider.  This  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  we  have  these  studies. 

Again  I  want  to  Indicate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  amount  of  money  involved 
here  is  relatively  small,  $2,117,000,  and 
it  will  take  at  least  4  years  to  complete 
these  studies. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  study  these  projects 
so  that  if  they  are  fotmd  to  be  justified 
and  if  they  are  found  to  be  feasible  they 
can  be  authorized  and  they  can  be  ready 
for  consideration  for  planning  fimds 
when  the  time  is  right  to  expand  the 
public  works  program.  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable  that  we  have  a 
backlog  of  studies  which  indicate  the 
kinds  of  projects  which  we  can  go  ahead 
on  when  we  are  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
authorizing  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones!  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  statement 
that  the  gentleman  just  made  as  to  the 
comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
When  the  original  prospectus  for  a  flood 
control  or  river  and  harbor  project  is 
received  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  it  carries  with  it  the  approval  and 
endorsement  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Consequently  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  already  had  the  com- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  committee  is  properly  disposinj  of 
these  various  projects  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget's  endorsement. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEJT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  While  I  am  not  familiar 
with  all  of  the  projects  included  in  the 
list.  I  must  refer  to  the  on ;  which  I  am 
very  familiar  with.  This  is  the  Eel  River 
project  on  the  north  coast  of  California. 
Yes.  it  can  be  said  that  I  am  protecting 
the  projects  In  my  distric*^  However,  I 
am  substantially  more  familiar  with  the 
problems  that  exist  there.  The  Eel  River, 
when  referring  to  benefit-cost  ratio,  is 
the  river  where  the  major  fioods  in 
America  took  place  last  year.  No  area  in 
the  United  States  was  harder  hit  by  ma- 
jor flood  damage  than  this  area.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  two  separate  projects, 
one  in  the  delta  and  one  upstream.  You 
will  hear  a  lot  about  the  Ef>!  River  In  the 
future,  and  I  urge  you  to  vote  down  the 
amendment,  because  this  project  must 
go  forward.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to 
elaborate  on  the  magnitude  of  the  proj- 
ects requlr  jd  to  bring  the  killer  Eel  under 
control  but  the  Members  will  become  in- 
creasingly familiar  with  it,  ixs  we  present 
flood  control  recommendations  Ir.  the 
future. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  point  out  to  him 
that  the  Eel  River  is  not  included  in  this 
particular  amendment.  It  will  be  in- 
cluded in  an  amendment  he  will  offer  on 
the  construction  item  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever, may  I  conclude  by  sasring  that  the 
projects  which  will  be  affected  again  are 
located  all  over  the  United  States.  They 
are  in  Alabama.  California.  Connecticut, 
Florida.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mci.- 
tana.  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennersee,  Texas, 
Washington.  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Ne- 
braska, and  Maryland.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chalrmsm,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  would  like  to  specifi- 
cally address  my  remarks  to  the  Hol- 
llnger's  Island  Channel  in  the  Mobile 
Harbor. 

Until  last  year  the  XJB.  Army  owned 
1,826  acres  of  land  on  the  western  shore 
of  Mobile  Bay  where  it  operated  an  am- 
munition terminal  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war.  Periodically  this 
facility  was  used  by  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Command  for  maneuvers.  The 
property  owned  by  the  Army  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Industrial  development 
boai-d  of  the  city  of  Mobile  and  the  Ala- 
bama State  Docks  in  July  1965  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  be 
operated  as  an  adjimct  to  the  port  of 
Mobile  in  providing  transient  cargo  fa- 
cilities and  for  purposes  of  developing 
Industrial  sites. 

The  facility  owned  by  the  Army  and 
acquired  by  the  Industrial  board  and  the 
State  docks  Is  accessible  to  the  Mobile 
ship  channel  via  the  Hollinger's  Island 
ship  chatmel,  a  channel  dredged  to  the 
account  of  the  Army  In  1957  to  a  depth 
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of  30  feet  from  the  M  labile  ship  chaimel 
to  the  terminal  pier,  k  distance  of  3.9 

miles. 

The  Alabama  State  Docks  is  a  State 
agency  operating  all  public  terminals  in 
the  port  of  Mobile  Mid  now  operates 
this  pier  facility  at  I  the  head  of  this 
channel  with  outbound  rail  and  truck 
service.  Last  year  the  port  of  Mobile 
ship  chaimel  was  dredged  to  40  feet  in 
depth  with  a  2-foot  ofcercut  in  the  final 
phase  of  the  Mobile  Harbor  improve- 
ment authorized  by  thje  Congress  in  1954. 
This  work  was  accombUshed  by  the  UJ3. 
Corps  of  Engineers  At  the  present  time 
the  port  of  Mobile  linndles  20  nulUon 
tons  of  cargo  annusdlfe'  and  this  facility 
is  another  docking  point  in  the  Mobile 
Harbor.  The  present  channel  to  the  fa- 
cility from  the  Mobile  ship  chaimel  has 
silted  to  about  15  feet  In  depth  since  the 
Army  first  dredged  the  channel.  This 
requires  off  loading  ift  the  main  chan- 
nel for  any  cargo  destined  for  this  pier. 
Over  the  past  year  tihere  have  been  a 
nimiber  of  shipments  that  have  been 
lightered  to  and  froid  Ithe  dock. 

In  addition  to  the  nteted  for  a  transient 
cargo  service  at  this  rftcllity  the  indus- 
trial board  of  the  city  of  Mobile  owns 
large  Industrial  sites  adjacent  to  the 
railroad  serving  the  dock  and  the  Ala- 
bama State  Docks  has  planned  to  dredge 
a  public  barge  canal  fh)m  the  dock  area 
into  the  industrial  pMperty.  This  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  Alabama  State 
Docks  as  a  further  service  to  the  board's 
industrial  sites.  In  lorder  to  provide 
this  development  the  l$tate  of  Alabama 
and  the  county  of  Mobile  along  with  the 
Alabama  State  Docks  is  expending  con- 
siderable funds  for  the  construction  of 
necessary  bridges  anq  approaches  over 
the  canal.  The  varioye  utilities  includ- 
ing the  water  board  9re  at  work  bring- 
ing their  service  Irito  this  area  at 
considerable  cost.  The  various  expendi- 
tures for  improvements  by  local  public 
agencies  and  utilities  total  approximate- 
ly $5  million.  The  industrial  board  has 
optioned  529  acres  of  tihis  land  to  a  large 
industry  which  will  use  imported  raw 
materials  and  would  itieed  deep  water 
access  for  their  vesse^.  The  Alabama 
State  Docks  will  operM^e  the  pier  facil- 
ity and  the  railroad  as  part  of  the 
terminal  operation  to  serve  all  transpor- 
tation agencies  and  wjU  provide  in  addi- 
tion to  the  transient  Iservice  the  neces- 
sary service  to  the  iiidustries  that  are 
locating  on  the  property. 

Brookley  Air  Force  Base,  a  large  air 
materiel  depot  employing  13.600  civilians 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  ordered  closed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  November 
19,  1964,  with  final  phjaseout  to  be  com- 
pleted In  1969.  The  Mobile  community 
has  worked  diligently!  to  overcome  the 
economic  Impact  due  to  the  loss  of  this 
substantial  nxmiber  of  jobs.  This  base 
was  the  largest  Fedejal  facility  In  the 
country  closed  by  the;  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  hlB  recent  pfaaseout  activities, 
and  payroll  loss  amoitits  to  one-sixth 
of  the  total  personal  income  in  Mobile. 
Our  people  are,  nevertheless,  optimistic 
about  the  future  and  have  been  very 
active  In  bringing  In  apw  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  the  dtlzoiB.    According  to  the 


MobUe  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
administers  the  industrial  board,  there 
are  a  number  of  large  industries  Inter- 
ested In  portions  of  this  Industrial  dis- 
trict known  as  Theodore  Industrial 
IMstrlct. 

In  order  to  assist  the  people  of  Mobile 
in  pulling  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove $25,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  make  a  feasibility  study  for  deepening 
this  Hollinger's  Island  channel  to  40  feet 
in  depth  in  order  to  bring  this  water  ac- 
cess into  line  with  all  of  the  other  chan- 
nels in  the  Mobile  harbor.  This  will 
provide  additionally  needed  public  docks 
and  enhance  the  Industrial  development 
now  in  progress. 

I  urge  the  appropriation  at  this  time 
so  that  the  study  can  move  rapidly.  I 
realize  the  time  required  for  both  the 
study  and  the  subsequent  authorization 
will  not  meet  the  target  date  for  the 
early  needed  use  of  this  terminal.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Alabama  State  Docks 
has  committed  itself  to  deepening  to  40 
feet  the  existing  channel  with  a  mini- 
miun  width  In  order  to  have  early  use  of 
the  facility. 

In  view  of  this  assured  early  use  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
corps  study  will  prove  this  channel  to 
be  economically  feasible  for  completing 
the  40-foot  channel. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Davis],  who  has  proposed  this 
amendment.  I  understand  you  have  read 
a  list  of  those  projects  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  your  amendment.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.    I  did. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  any  of 
the  other  projects  herein  are  not  set 
forth  in  what  you  read,  then  they  are  not 
affected  by  your  amendment  here? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  No.  That  is 
not  quite  correct.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado.  If  they  were  un- 
budgeted surveys  and  investigations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  Is  as 
to  planning? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  No.  We 
are  not  on  planning  yet.  This  is  inves- 
tigations. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  General 
investigations? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is  all 
this  applies  to?  If  it  is  put  in  the  budget 
on  Investigations,  you  do  not  touch  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Unless  it  Is 
on  this  list  of  11 1  have  read  here  before. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  it  deals 
with  planning,  it  does  not  affect  this? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  comes 
imder  the  construction  item,  and  that 
will  be  considered  imder  an  amendment 
which  I  propose  to  offer  on  page  4. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  On  page  4 
you  have  another  amendment? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would 
that  amendment  also  apply  to  the  plan- 
ning money? 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  would 
include  planning  and  construction  money 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  was 
not  budgeted? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  at 
that  time,  when  you  offer  your  next 
amendment  on  page  4.  will  you  outline 
what  these  projects  are? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  out- 
line the  specific  projects  which  would  be 
affected  by  that  amendment. 

Mr.  PXK3ERS  of  Colorado.  And  the 
amounts  thereof? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  can.  if 
questions  are  asked  relating  to  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  rea- 
son why  I  ask  for  a  division  of  them  is 
that  there  is  a  particular  project  I  have 
in  mind. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ments which  are  being  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis] 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
support  this  bill  and  who  have  done  such 
a  wonderful  job  in  investing  In  America 
over  all  these  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately,  the 
ultraliberal  press  have  traditionally 
caUed  this  a  pork  barrel  biU.  They 
apparently  do  not  object  to  expendi- 
tures administered  only  by  some  bureau- 
crat in  one  of  the  departments  of  this 
Government  but  object  to  Congress  ex- 
ercising its  own  Judgment  In  determin- 
ing where  money  should  be  allocated.  I 
resent  such  shortsightedness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  projects  are  very 
carefully  considered.  They  are  not 
transitory  in  nature.  They  are  designed 
to  help  preserve  not  only  to  this  genera- 
tion but  to  all  generations  of  this  coun- 
try the  resources  which  have  made  this 
country  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kirwan  ].  Truly  he  has  been  a  builder 
of  a  l>etter  America  and  we  in  California 
are  extremely  grateful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
any  amendment  which  is  offered  to  cut 
these  proposed  items.  I  regret  the 
omission  of  three  additional  unbudgeted 
appropriations  which  I  sought  and  which 
I  feel  have  great  merit  but  I  am  hopeful 
they  can  be  added  in  the  Senate  when 
certain  remaining  preliminary  proce- 
dural hurdles  have  been  surmoimted.  I 
refer  to  Kings  River  channel  improve- 
ment and  loan  funds  for  the  Pond-Poso 
and  Buttonwillow  improvement  districts. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  debate,  but  I  must  clarify  a 
point,  based  upon  the  earlier  exchange 
between  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
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[Mr.  DavisI  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bouun)]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  8  of  the  c<un- 
mlttee  report  there  Is  an  Item  of  $180,000 
for  the  general  investigations  of  the  Eel 
River  in  California. 

Is  this  included  In  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  us?  As  I  recall,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
land]  said  that  this  general  investiga- 
tive item  of  $180,000  on  the  Eel  River  is 
not  included  in  the  simendment  but  that 
it  would  be  included  in  the  planning  and 
construction  item  deletion  amendment. 
Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  cor- 
rect. It  will  come  through  a  subsequent 
amendment.  It  is  not  covered  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  So,  I  can 
rest  assured  that  this  particular  item,  the 
$180,000  item,  will  not  be  struck  if  the 
proposed  amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Not  by  this 
pending  amendment;  this  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMZNT  OfTCKED  BT   KB.  DAVIS  OF 

vrtacoNsof 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Kr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: Page  S,  Une  22,  strike  out  "$31,730.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•29,840,000." 

Mr.  DAVIff  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
deal  only  with  one  of  the  categories  in- 
cluded in  the  previous  amendment  which 
was  just  rejected.  That  previous  amend- 
ment, had  it  been  adopted,  would  have 
stricken  from  the  bill  those  studies,  re- 
sumptions and  reports  which  had  not 
been  included  In  the  President's  budget 
and  would  also  delete  11  additional  proj- 
ects which  had  been  in  the  budget  but 
which,  at  least.  In  my  opinion  could  not 
be  justified  at  this  time— critical  fiscal 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
the  Clerk  has  read  applies  only  to  the 
first  category.  In  other  words,  it  applies 
only  to  the  deletion  of  unbudgeted  new 
studies,  resumptions  suid  increases  in 
budget  studies.    It  involves  $1,890,000. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  very 
competent  and  more  informed  members 
of  this  subcommittee,  has  said,  in  con- 
nection with  the  previous  amendment, 
this  does  not  involve  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

But  I  do  think  it  goes  more  deeply  than 
that,  both  with  respect  to  our  fiscal  situ- 
ation and  with  respect  to  this  particular 
program.  These  studies  do  take  up  the 
trained  personnel  of  the  Corps  of  Eiigl- 
neers.  If  we  are  not  receiving  the 
trained  personnel  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  directing  these  studies,  we  had 
better  not  be  making  them  at  all.  But  if 
to  the  extent  they  do  take  up  the  trained 
personnel  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to 
that  extent  this  trained  personnel  being 
used  for  this  civilian  purpose  is  in  com- 
petition for  the  trained  personnel  that 
we  so  badly  need  not  only  for  the  billion 


dollar  military  construction  program 
which  passed  this  House  this  past  week, 
but  for  the  other  military  engineering 
projects  for  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  responsible  in  the  combat  areas  in 
which  American  troops  are  engaged.  I 
think  this  is  a  great  deal  more  important 
to  us  than  the  dollars  involved. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  re- 
trench, to  curtail  the  investigative  func- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  their 
civilian  purposes  in  order  that  trained 
personnel  wUl  be  available — and  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  trained  personnel  in  this  re- 
spect— so  they  will  be  available  for  the 
military  responsibilities  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  gentieman  men- 
tioned 11  projects.  Would  the  genUe- 
man be  good  enough  to  name  the  11 
projects? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  them  twice.  Would  it 
be  helpful  if  I  mentioned  that  none  of 
the  11  projects  are  in  the  State  of  New 
York — would  that  answer  the  question 
the  genUeman  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  would  be  very 
helpful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  genUeman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BoLAin)]  rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  of  the  genUeman  from  Wis- 
consin would  affect,  as  he  has  indicated, 
just  the  imbudgeted  items  and  the  in- 
creases in  the  budgeted  items.  As  he 
Indicated,  it  amounts  to  a  total  of  $1,- 
890.000. 

His  first  amendment  would  have  at- 
tacked all  the  Items  with  which  he  was 
displeased  in  the  unbudgeted  items,  the 
Increases  In  the  budgeted  Items,  and  that 
would  have  totaled  $2,117,000.  But  in 
order  to  get  at  the  unbudgeted  items  and 
the  increases  in  the  budgeted  items,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  offer  this 
amendment  that  is  now  before  us. 

This  amendment,  would  affect  a  num- 
ber of  projects  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  say.  It  would  seem  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  some  power  vested  in  this 
committee  that  the  subcommittee  on  ap- 
propriations should  have  some  responsi- 
bility on  deciding  on  projects,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  we  did  with  respect  to 
the  unbudgeted  items  and  also  the  in- 
creases in  the  budgeted  items. 

This  committee  listened  to  1,600  wit- 
nesses. It  held  hearings  for  a  period 
of  9  months.  There  were  over  180  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  alone  who  came  before 
the  committee  seeking  increases  in  budg- 
eted items  or  seeking  appropriations  for 
imbudgeted  items. 

So,  I  do  not  think  I  can  emphasize  too 
strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  commit- 
tee should  have  the  right,  not  alone  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  downtown,  but 
this  committee  that  sat  for  so  long  and 


has  listened  to  so  many  witnesses,  that  it 
should  have  the  right  to  put  in  some  of 
the  items  which  it,  In  Its  wisdom  and 
judgment,  believes  ought  to  be  in  this 
bill. 

If  we  follow  the  recommendation  of 
the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Davis],  we  will  be  saying  that  we  do  not 
have  this  right  and  it  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  bureaucrats  downtown. 

So  I  think  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  simply 
want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  because  of  his  responsible 
work  on  this  committee,  that  I  do  not 
advocate  the  turning  over  of  this  power 
or  decision  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  a  permanent  proposition.  I  would  be 
among  the  first  to  assert  the  responsi- 
bility as  well  as  the  authority  of  this 
committee  to  institute  new  general  in- 
vestigations of  its  own.  But  I  am  at- 
tempting by  this  suggestion  to  find  means 
for  installing  a  formula  for  dealing  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  critical  fiscal 
situation  in  this  country.  I  suggest  it 
only  as  an  emergency  formula  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  during  the  Vietnam  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged  and  not  as 
a  permanent  practice  for  this  committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Davis].  Let  me  say  there  is  no 
more  valued,  no  more  hard-working 
member  of  that  committee. 

He  is  in  constant  attendance.  He  does 
a  thorough  job  in  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses. I  am  sure  that  he,  no  more  than 
any  one  of  us,  in  fact,  would  want  to  turn 
this  whole  job  over  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  the  fact  Is  that  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  amendment  would  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AICENOMXNT    OrFERKD    BT 
WISCONSIN 


MS.  DAVIS  or 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: Page  3,  Une  22.  strike  out  "SSl,- 
730,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$31.- 
603.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  the  second  category  to 
which  I  referred.  It  was  not  included 
in  the  Immediately  preceding  amend- 
ment. It  was  Included  In  the  first 
amendment  which  I  offered  at  this  point 
in  the  bill.  This  refers  now  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  $227,000  for  11  specific  general 
investigations  which  I  have  twice  read 
to  the  Members  of  this  Committee. 

It  would  involve,  for  example,  a  proj- 
ect which  has  been  Inactive  since  Korea. 
It  would  involve  one  study  of  local  water 
supply  and  recreational  problems,  which 
I  do  not  feel  is  a  Federal  responsibility. 
It  would  Involve  a  couple  of  projects  with 
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particularly  low  b^heflt-to-cost  ratios. 
It  would  Involve  one  or  two  projects  for 
which  the  Justification  Is  primarily 
recreational,  and  ^e  Justifications  so 
show.  I 

I  agree  that  whll4  imder  different  cir- 
cumstances we  might  all  want  to  take  a 
different  attitude,  I  feel  that  it  is  Im- 
portant to  pinpoint  these  items  as  being 
unjustified  at  this  {Particular  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  U^.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  simi- 
mary  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  already  defeated.  As  he  has 
Indicated,  this  is  an  amendment  which 
would  reduce  this  item  by  $227,000,  and 
this  is  a  list  of  budgeted  projects  which 
he  considers  to  be  df  marginal  value.  I 
would  leave  to  th^  judgment  of  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  as  to 
whether  or  not  tl^sse  projects  are  of 
marginal  value.        i 

A  great  number  erf  these  projects,  or 
some  of  the  projects,  are  projects  which 
are  harbors  of  refuge  located  in  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  and  Npw  York.  Some  of 
them  are  recreation,  some  flood  control, 
and  some  are  beach  erosion  projects. 

Again,  this  amei^Ament  would  affect 
some  projects  that  are  in  States  all  over 
the  coimtry.  As  l|  have  Indicated,  we 
have  already  defeats  the  original  pack- 
age amendment  and  this  amendment  is 
part  of  that.  It  waB  part  of  the  original 
amendment  originally  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  we  should  stand  by 
the  earlier  judgment.  I  urge  defeat  of 
the  amendment.      ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  I  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  own  disappointment  over  the 
fact  that  the  SubdOmmlttee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  ApprdprlaUons  Committee 
failed  to  approprlaM  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  $260,000  for  a  national 
cemetery  program,  it  I  had  requested. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  a  cemetery 
for  veterans  known  ias  Beverly  Cemetery 
has  been  obliged  to  close.  If  we  could 
have  an  extra  $125,()00,  we  could  reopen 
that  In  fiscal  year  1967,  and  we  could 
obtain  the  site  nece$»ary  to  provide  final 
resting  places  for  vpiterans  whose  fami- 
lies want  them  burled  in  a  veterans 
cemetery.  | 

I  know  my  collea^es  from  New  Jersey 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  my  re- 
gret. I  express  the  hope  that  If  the 
other  body  should  Include  this  item,  the 
conferees  could  see  fit  to  accept  their 
recommendation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.lChalrman.Imove  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t»resldent  Roosevelt 
once  said  that  the  |*ost  important  task 
facing  our  people,  other  than  protecting 
ourselves  In  a  major  war,  was  to  leave  a 
better  country  for  oUr  children  than  the 
one  we  found. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  pay  tribute  to  our 
great  friend,  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KnwAN]  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
achieve  President  Roosevelt's  statement 
of  purpose.  All  of  us  in  this  House  are 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  America  the  beautiful.  Genera- 
tions to  come  will  have  a  better,  more 
lovely  country,  both  economically  and  in 
natural  beauty,  because  of  the  efforts  of 
MiKz  KntwAN. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  so  much 
that  can  be  done  by  the  rest  of  us  who 
are  devoted  to  the  same  task.  Ameri- 
cans have  been  careless — ^much  too  care- 
less— with  their  bountiful  heritage.  Pol- 
luted streams  and  waterways,  foul  air, 
auto  junkyards,  careless  fires,  scattered 
refuse  have  hurt  almost  irreparably 
America  the  beautiful.  I  was  talking  a 
short  time  ago  to  a  Member  who  had 
Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  our  national 
parks. 

The  paries  are  wonderful — 

He  said — 

but  do  you  know  what  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  for  the  scenic  beauty  of  Amer- 
ica? 

I  shook  my  head. 

Giving  a  penny  back  on  every  beer  can — 

He  replied. 

Advancing  civilization  brings  its  pen- 
alties. Where  shall  we  dispose  of  our 
empty  botUes  and  cans,  our  refuse,  our 
atomic  wastes,  our  industrial  and  na- 
tional pollutants? 

We  who  live  on  Lake  Michigan  are 
very  much  concerned — ^understandably — 
with  any  practice  or  activity  that  results 
In  pollution  of  our  lake.  For  some  time 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  has  been 
dumping  its  dred^gs  from  rivers  and 
waterways  right  into  the  middle  of  Lake 
Michigan,  without  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  dredglngs  add  to 
the  pollution  of  the  lake.  Yes.  we  want 
the  dredging.  We  want  Improvements 
to  our  harbors  and  our  waterways.  But 
we  do  not  want  such  Improvements  to 
result  In  fouling  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  contended  by 
ofQcials  of  the  Metrop>olitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago  that  such 
dredglngs  do  pollute  Lake  Michigan. 

I  was  prepared,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  prevent 
disposing  of  polluted  dredglngs  in  Lake 
Michigan.  However,  upon  checking  with 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  I  was  ad- 
vised that  the  corps  had  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  studying  alternative 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  dredging 
wastes.  That  study  is  almost  completed. 
and  It  Is  confidently  expected  that  an  al- 
ternative will  be  found.  It  will  inevitably 
be  more  expensive.  Dumping  the  dredg- 
lngs into  the  lake  Is  less  costly  finan- 
cially. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  easy  way. 
the  cheap  way  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
way.  There  Is  only  one  Lake  Michigan. 
There  is  only  one  system  of  Great  Lakes, 
and  they  must  be  protected  from  further 
pollution.  I  intend  to  stay  in  close  touch 
with  the  corps  to  make  sure  that  Its 
polluting  practices  are  discontLiued. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

coNSimtrcnoN,  cenkkai. 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  authorized  by  law;  and  detailed 
studies,  and  plans  and  specifications,  or 
projects  (Including  those  for  development 
with  particlpaUor  or  under  consideration  for 
participation  by  States,  local  governments. 
or  private  groups)  authorized  or  made  eligi- 
ble for  selection  by  law  (but  such  studies 
shall  not  constitute  a  commitment  of  the 
Gtovemment  to  construction);  $953,716,000, 
to  remain  available  tintil  expended:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  for  projects  not  authorized  by 
law  or  which  are  authorized  by  law  limiting 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  therefor,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
amount  now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be 
appropriated:  Provided  further.  That  $550.- 
(XX)  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life for  studies,  investigations,  and  reports 
thereon  as  required  by  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Coordination  Act  of  1968  (72  Stat.  563-.665) 
to  provide  that  wildlife  conservation  shaU 
receive  equal  consideration  and  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  features  of  water- resource 
development  programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 


AMENDKENT     OrVXSED     BT 
WISCONSIN 


MX.  DAVIS  or 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  4.  Une  14.  strike  out  "$953,- 
715,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$919,330,000". 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  includes  three 
categories  of  proposed  deletions.  It  Is 
in  this  phase  of  the  bill,  I  believe  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  re- 
ferred as  a  summary  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  earlier  paragraph  on  in- 
vestigations. In  other  words,  this  in- 
cludes all  three  of  the  categories  where 
I  believe  reductions  should  be  made. 

The  first  category  would  represent  a 
reduction  of  $30  million  to  delete  im- 
budgeted new  planning  and  construction 
starts,  resumptions  and  increases  in 
budgeted  amoimts.  Here  again,  I  would 
refer  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
the  very  adequate  committee  report,  in 
which  the  unbudgeted  items  for  planning 
and  construction  are  indicated  by  foot- 
notes. I  would  further  advise  my  col- 
leagues from  California,  who  made  in- 
quiry a  minute  ago,  that  this  Eel  River. 
as  I  will  mention  in  another  category. 
Is  included  in  this  overall  amendment. 

The  second  category  in  this  amend- 
ment refers  to  a  group  of  budgeted  proj- 
ects which  in  my  opinion  could  very  well 
be  deferred  at  this  time.  They  include: 
In  California,  the  Eel  River  for  planning ; 
In  California,  the  Lytel  and  Warm  Creeks 
for  planning;  in  Florida,  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  Inlet  for  planning;  in  Illinois,  the 
Richland  Creek  for  construction;  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Paintsville  Reservoir,  for  plan- 
ning; In  New  Jersey,  the  Atlantic  City 
relmbiu'sement,  for  beach  erosion  con- 
trol; in  Oklahoma,  the  Lukfata  Reser- 
voir, for  plazmtaig;  in  Virginia,  the  Vlr- 
glna  Beach  reimbursement,  for  beach 
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erosion;  In  West  Virginia,  the  Burnsvllle 
Reservoir,  for  planning;  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, ttie  R.  D.  Bailey  Reservoir,  for  con- 
struction; In  Maine,  the  Dickey -Lincoln 
School  project,  for  planning;  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Martin's  Fork  Reservoir,  for 
planning;  in  Texas,  the  Trii^ity  River,  for 
planning;  in  Colorado,  the  Trinidad 
Reservoir,  for  construction;  and  in  Illi- 
nois, the  England  Pond  levee,  for  con- 
struction. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  each  and  every  one  of  these 
15  projects,  that  while  good  cases  can 
be  made  for  their  construction  at  some 
time,  that  there  Is  not  that  immediate 
urgency  about  them  which  would  Justify 
proceeding  with  them  at  a  time  when  re- 
entrenchment  ought  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day  for  civilian  construction  projects. 
The  third  category  Included  in  this 
amendment  is  a  group  of  five  projects 
which  are  budgeted  but  which  must  jus- 
tify themselves  at  least  50  percent  or 
more  as  the  basis  of  recreation  benefits. 
These  would  include:  In  Florida,  Virginia 
Key  and  Key  Blscayne.  for  construction; 
in  Hawaii,  Haleiwa  Beach,  Oahu.  for  con- 
struction; in  Hawaii,  Honokahau  Harbor, 
for  planning  purposes;  in  North  Carolina, 
Ocracoke  Island,  for  planning  purposes; 
and  in  Missouri,  Smithville  Reservoir,  for 
planning  purposes. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  we  will 
feel  that  we  can  proceed  with  these  proj- 
ects on  the  basis  of  their  recreational 
value,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  the 
time.  I  believe  this  represents  a  breach 
of  faith  with  those  who  are  depending 
upon  us  for  some  very  urgent  appropria- 
tions at  this  time,  keeping  in  mind  that 
if  we  spend  this  money  for  this  purpose 
we  shcJl  have  to  delete  some  projects  for 
this  Government  somewhere  else  or  bor- 
row the  money  with  which  to  provide 
for  them. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  the  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  RCX5ERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  direct 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  page  26  of 
the  report,  to  the  items  for  Colorado. 
There  is  listed  Chatfleld  Reservoir.  There 
Is  a  budgeted  Item  of  $481,000.  Also, 
there  has  been  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee for  construction  $5,519,000.  The 
planning  figure  is  $481,000. 

Would  the  gentleman's  amendment 
affect  the  planning  money? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  "Tolo- 
rado,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
gentleman's  amendment  affect  either  of 
those  Items;  and.  if  so,  which  one? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  would  affect 
the  construction  money.  It  would  not  af- 
fect the  plaimlng  money  of  $481,000, 
which  was  Included  In  the  budget. 

I  believe  this  Is  justified  not  only  on  the 
grounds  that  It  was  not  In  the  budget  but 
also,  I  suggest,  because  If  there  Is  that 
much  planning  which  remains  to  be  done 


it  Is  highly  questionable  whether  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  go  ahead  eflS- 
ciently  and  economically  with  construc- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If ,  as  an 
example,  $5  million  of  that  were  for  the 
purchase  of  land  to  go  along  with  the 
planning,  would  the  stmendment  apply 
to  that? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  It  would  af- 
fect it,  because  tliat  would  be  considered 
as  consti-uction  funds  not  included  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  attack  upon 
the  construction  part  of  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill.  It  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  deleting  unbudgeted  new 
planning  and  construction  starts,  re- 
sumptions, increases  in  budgeted 
amounts,  and  budgeted  projects  with 
recreational  benefits  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent, and  new  budgeted  projects  of  mar- 
ginal value.  It  comes  to  a  total  of  some 
$34  million. 

As  the  gentleman  has  said,  this  Is  his 
first  amendment.  It  is  the  overall  In- 
clusive amendment  which  includes  all  the 
projects  he  believes  ought  not  to  be 
carried  in  this  particular  bill  this  year. 

If  this  amendment  is  defeated,  the 
gentleman  will  offer  another  amend- 
ment; and  if  that  amendment  Is  de- 
feated, he  will  offer  another.  The  two 
subsequent  amendments  will  cover  parts 
of  the  amendment  the  gentleman  now 
offers. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Would  this  amend- 
ment cover  the  North  Branch  Reservoir 
on  the  Kokoslng  River? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  This  amend- 
ment would  cut  that  out. 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  want  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant projects  in  Ohio.  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated.  For 
over  a  year  I  have  worked  for  this  proj- 
ect. I  do  not  want  to  see  it  killed  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's joining  me.  I  think  that  any 
Member  with  a  project  here  would  be  in- 
terested In  defeating  the  amendment. 

These  projects  liave  been  given  con- 
sideration by  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee spent  many  long  hours  on  this 
bill. 

We  increased  those  projects  which  we 
believed  were  entitled  to  an  Increase. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  hsis 
said — and  he  has  been  supported  in  his 
belief  on  this  by  his  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Colorado  [Mr.  McVickkr 
and  Mr.  Evans] — Chatfield  Dam  is  one 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. It  would  reduce  the  Chatfield 
Dam  appr(H>riaUon  by  $5,519,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
seen  a  better  case  made  for  an  Increase 
in  a  budgeted  project  than  was  made  by 


the  Members  of  Congress  from  Colorado 
plus  all  the  distinguished  citizens  from 
the  Denver  area. 

That  not  only  applies  to  Chatfield  but 
to  a  place  like  Dubuque.  Iowa.    I  remem- 
ber the   able  Member,   the   gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver],  coming  before 
the  conunittee  to  testify  with  a  distin- 
guished group  of  citizens  from  Dubuque. 
Now.  this  is  strictly  a  flood  control  project 
which  is  attuned  solely  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  lives  and  propeity  and  preventing 
damage.    The     distinguished     Member 
from  the  State  of  Iowa  who  represents 
that  district  [Mr.  Culver],  came  before 
the  committee  and  made  a  very  persua- 
sive case  for  this  project.    This  is  the 
kind  of  a  project  which  will  be  eliminated 
here.   The  increase  in  the  budget  for  con- 
struction of  this  project  will  be  elimi- 
nated if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman     from     Wisconsin     prevails. 
These  projects  affected  are  all  over  this 
country.   They  affect  every  State  and  are 
in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  Nation. 
Most  of  them  apply  to  flood  control. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding.  I  woiald  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  his  kind  references  to 
the  community  of  Dubuque  and  to  our 
efforts  to  secure  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  can  obtain  this  very  much 
needed  project. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
and  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  their  dedi- 
cated efforts  on  behalf  of  our  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farsighted,  wise. 
and  gifted  leadership  of  Chairman  Kir- 
wan  over  the  years  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  water  and  power  supply. 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  reclama- 
tion public  works  projects  so  fundamen- 
tal to  the  present  strength  and  future 
progress  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  source  of  per- 
sonal gratification  to  me  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  approved  our 
request  for  funds  to  complete  the 
planning  of  the  Dubuque  fiood  control 
project  and  to  begin  construction  of  this 
floodwall  in  the  coming  year. 

For  much  too  long  a  time,  the  city  of 
Dubuque  has  suffered  through  ravaging 
floods  of  the  Mississippi  River,  construct- 
ing and  removing  temporary  protective 
measures  which  can  at  best  be  only  par- 
tially effective,  restoring  public  facilities, 
repairing  damaged  property,  and  gen- 
eral^r  cleaning  up  in  the  wake  of  the 
flood. 

Back  In  1944,  the  city  received  the 
necessary  congressional  authority  to  be- 
gin planning  for  a  permanent  fiood  pro- 
tection device,  but  it  was  not  until  fiscal 
year  1964  that  the  first  Federal  appro- 
priations were  made  for  this  planning. 
This  year,  the  President's  budget  in- 
cluded $145,000  to  complete  the  planning 
stages  of  the  project,  but  the  hopes  for 
funds  to  at  least  start  construction  of 
the  "floodwall  were  diminished  when  no 
further  budget  request  for  this  punpose 
was  made. 
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The  continual  threat  of  flooding  on 
the  Mississippi  is  a  constant  concern  to 
business.  Industries,  and  government  In 
Dubuque  and  problems  »rise  concerning 
insurance  rates,  new  ir^ustry  location, 
business  expansion  and;  construction  in 
the  rather  heavily  Induttrialized  section 
of  the  city  most  seriouSy  affected. 

A  recent  study  of  a  rcQDected  research 
organization  reveals  thaJt  94  percent  of  a 
representative  cross  section  of  Dubuque 
residents  consider  a  perifaanent  means  of 
flood  protection  to  be  th^  most  important 
pending  community  project.  In  addi- 
tion, they  overwhelmingly  Indicated 
their  willingness  to  appitove  a  bond  issue 
to  finance  the  city's  sh^  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  facility.  | 

On  the  basis  of  my  personal  observa- 
tions during  the  disastrous  flood  of  1965, 
and  my  work  with  Dubu(}Ue  officials  since 
that  time,  I  can  testify  With  the  greatest 
conviction  to  the  need  for  immediate 
action  to  provide  effective  flood  protec- 
tion in  the  area.  i 

Plans  for  the  1965  flbpds — drawn  up 
as  early  as  1962 — were  dut  into  effect  on 
April  1  of  that  year,  aldost  a  full  month 
before  the  floodwaters  drested.  All  city 
forces  and  3,500  volum^rs  worked  to 
minimize  the  damage  of  the  floodwaters, 
filling  and  putting  intn  place  350,000 
sandbags  and  operating!  141  trucks  and 
bulldozers  on  a  24-h 
Cross,  civil  defense,  ai 

Army  supplied  staff  ai_  „„^^„.. , 

ices:  the  Corps  of  Engineers  provided 
full-time  technical  advisers;  the  Coast 
Guard  patrolled  the  rlvir  with  26  men; 
and  the  National  Guaid  patrolled  the 
dikes.  The  cleanup  b<fan  on  May  1 
and  continued  through  the  month  of 
August. 

This  outstanding  efldrt  Is  credited 
with  preventing  damage!  to  an  estimated 
$19  million  worth  of  property.  But  an- 
other $8  million  was  Iqat  in  the  flood. 
Beyond  this,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mates that  an  additional  $7  million  In 
damages  have  been  incurred  as  a  result 
of  floods  in  Dubuque  dating  back  to 
1938.  I 

Every  year  that  completion  of  the 
project  Is  delayed  poses  ai  very  real  threat 
of  adding  to  the  already  enormous  costs 
which  the  city  and  Individual  Dubuque 
residents  have  endured,  t 

It  is  for  this  reasora  that  we  have 
worked  this  year  to  seciite  not  only  the 
recommended  fimds  to  nnlsh  planning, 
but  an  additional  $105,000  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  floodwall  in  1967.  By 
gaining  approval  for  these  funds,  we  can 
accelerate  the  timetable,  lor  completion 
of  this  vital  project  and, provide  perma- 
nent protection  for  more  than  $80  mll- 
Uon  worth  of  property  l^tom  any  future 
flooding  of  the  MIsslssipifi. 

I  want  to  express  my '  appreciation  to 
the  Dubuque  community  leaders.  Mayor 
Walter  Pregler,  City  Engineer  John  L. 
White,  Dubuque  Packing  Co.  Representa- 
tive Andrew  Kisting,  and  Attorney  Fran- 
cis J.  O'Connor,  who  came  to  Washington 
w  testify  with  me  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees.  It 
was  their  efforts,  and  the  support  of  the 
residents  of  the  dty.  wWch  made  clear 
"le  urgency  of  this  \mde|i1taUng  and  re- 
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suited  In  the  approval  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  realize  that  at  a  time  of  budgetary 
pressures,  we  must  postpone  new  starts 
on  projects  which  can  be  deferred  tem- 
porarily. But  there  Is  no  question  as  to 
the  priority  which  the  Dubuque  project 
must  receive. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  committee 
heard  testimony  from  over  1,600  wit- 
nesses requesting  fimds  for  unbudgeted 
projects  and  to  Increase  the  amounts  on 
budgeted  projects.  This  included  nearly 
200  Members  of  Congress  Involving  over 
300  projects. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  support  the  conunittee 
judgment  that  this  critical  flood  control 
project  is  of  the  highest  priority  and  fully 
justified,  by  approving  the  entire  $250,000 
included  for  Dubuque  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  now  before  this  body. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  those  kind  remarks. 

May  I  again  emphasize  that  if  anyone 
knows  how  seriously  this  amendment 
would  affect  this  particular  area.  It  is  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  [Mr.  McGrathI. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  prevent  the  reim- 
bursement of  Atlantic  City  in  the  amount 
of  $150,000  for  a  beach-erosion  project. 
This  was  a  budgeted  Item  Intended  to 
reimburse  Atlantic  City  for  work  already 
done.  It  is  an  authorized  Federal  project 
and  Atlantic  City  went  ahead  with  this 
work  in  the  obvious  belief  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  reimburse  the 
city. 

This  project  has  a  very  favorable 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  2.9  to  1.  The  total 
estimated  project  cost  Is  $9,160,000  of 
which  $4,010,000  Is  the  estimated  Federal 
cost. 

The  Justification  for  authorization  of 
this  project  Is  as  follows: 

Atlantic  City  Is  one  ol  the  most  popular 
seaside  resorts  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
economic  life  ol  the  city  Is  largely  based 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  beach  for  rec- 
reational purposes.  The  authorized  work  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  suitable  beach  for 
recreational  purposes  and  for  protection  of 
the  boardwalk  and  properties  fronting  the 
ocean  and  Absecon  inlet. 

The  city  has  completed  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  work  in  accordance  with  the 
authorized  plan  and  has  been  reimbursed  for 
the  Federal  share  of  costs  incurred  through 
fiscal  year  1963.  Current  operations  are  con- 
fined to  the  4.800-foot  stone  Jetty  extending 
seaward  from  Brlgattne  Island  which  Is  vital 
to  the  protection  of  navigation  using  Absecon 
Inlet.  A  total  of  2,560  feet  was  completed 
through  1958  in  four  increments.  A  400- 
foot  extension  costing  »310,000  was  CMnpIeted 
in  September  1964  and  the  Federal  5}hare  of 
$155,000  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  city  out 
of  funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1066.  The 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1966  funds  will  be  used 
for  partial  payment  of  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  a  further  3SO-foo4:  Increment  of 
Jetty  construction  started  in  November  1965 
with  completion  scheduled  in  June  1966. 

Last  year,  Atlantic  City  was  reim- 
bursed in  the  amotmt  of  $200,000  for  this 


work  by  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Act  of  1966. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  members  of 
his  committee  for  bringing  such  a  fine 
appropriations  bill  to  the  House  fioor. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  can  understand  why 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is  con- 
cerned about  this,  because  It  will  elim- 
inate a  beach-erosion-control  project  In 
New  Jersey,  which  has  already  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $5  million.  This  is  a  reimbursement 
project,  and  they  are  entitled  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  it.  All  other  parts  of  the 
Nation  which  have  this  kind  of  a  project 
have  been  reimbursed  for  it,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  New  Jersey  should  not 
be. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  While  previous  reference 
has  been  made  to  other  projects,  I  would 
like  again  to  devote  some  attention  to 
this  so-called  Eel  River  Delta  project. 
To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  problems 
we  are  facing,  I  am  personaly  convinced 
that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  this  project 
will  have  to  be  altered  in  the  future, 
because  while  it  Is  now  listed  with  a 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.1  to  1,  I  would 
remind  you  that  during  the  1964  fioods 
there  was  $7  million  spent  on  flood  dis- 
aster recovery  and  rehabilitation  costs 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  Eel 
River  Canyon  and  Delta  alone.  This  does 
not  include  the  ASCS  reseeding  program. 
On  the  north  coast  of  California  we  have 
40  percent  of  the  water  for  the  entire 
State  and  we  have  a  history  of  annual 
floods  occurring  there.  I  am  the  rank- 
ing Republican  of  the  Flood  Control  Sub- 
comittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  which  is  going  to  look 
Into  this  matter  of  beneflt-to-cost  i-atio 
next  year.  The  chairman  and  I  have 
discussed  this  problem  and  will  be  ask- 
ing many  of  you  to  Join  us  and  our 
Committee  on  Public  Works  In  looking 
into  this  entire  benefit-cost  ratio  ques- 
tion, because  in  the  long  run,  I  believe 
we  will  save  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  am  convinced  the  existing  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  Is  outdated.  I  have  described 
it  as  horse  and  buggy  In  Its  approach  to 
the  financial  and  benefit  facts  of  life. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  raises 
a  good  point  that  more  Justifying  infor- 
mation needs  to  be  provided  to  the  com- 
mittee on  these  projects.  I  can  assure 
him  that  this  will  be  the  intent  of  our 
committee  when  we  conduct  the  hear- 
ings on  benefit-to-cost  ratio  evaluation 
next  year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  will  say  that  what 
he  says  Is  precisely  true.  The  author  of 
this  amendment  objects  to  this  project 
'.:ecause  It  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  only 
1.1  to  1.  That  was  true,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Indicated,  in  1954. 
But  here  It  Is  1964.  They  have  had  floods 
since  then.    There  has  been  a  great  loss 
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of  life  last  year  and  tbe  year  before. 
The  area  lost  24  Mves  and  spent  $7  mil- 
lion In  the  area.  This,  of  course,  brings 
this  to  much  better  than  a  1.1  to  1  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  now. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts jrleldlng  to  me. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House  that 
this  amendment  will  delete  from  the  bill 
the  Chagrin  River  project  In  my  dis- 
trict. This  Is  a  flood  control  project 
which  Is  badly  needed  In  the  western  half 
of  Lake  County,  Ohio.  In  recent  years 
several  people  have  lost  their  lives  due 
to  the  flooiUng  of  the  Chagrin  River. 

It  would  also  delete  from  the  bill  $200,- 
000  for  the  widening  and  deepening  of 
the  outer  channel  of  Ashtabula  Harbor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  at  this 
time  like  to  express  my  reservation  con- 
cerning the  Lake  Erie  to  Ohio  River 
Canal.  In  voting  for  the  public  works 
stfipropriations  bill  of  1967,  I  will  not  be 
voting  for  the  approval  of  this  project 
at  this  time  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  This  project  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  only  last  week. 
In  the  last  part^raph  of  their  report  they 
said  as  follows: 

The  Board  report  la  being  processed  to  tbe 
Chief  ai  Engineers,  who  In  tiirn  will  transmit 
his  proposed  report,  together  with  the  re- 
ports of  tbe  Board  and  the  reporting  officers, 
to  the  Oovernors  of  tbe  affected  States  and  to 
interested  Federal  agencies  for  their  views 
and  coounents.  These  comments  will  ac- 
company the  complete  report  to  Congress 
with  tbe  recMnmendatlons  of  the  Chief  of 
Sngineers. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  project 
should  have  followed  these  channels  be- 
fore additional  money  was  asked  for  en- 
gineering. It  is  my  duty  to  represent  my 
district  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  In- 
volved In  this  project,  according  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  is  $95  million  In  first 
cost  local  participation  funds.  Many  of 
these  millions  of  dollars  will  have  to  come 
from  the  ooxmtles  of  Lake  and  Ashtabula 
In  the  State  of  Ohio.  These  costs  and 
those  that  will  be  sustained  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  should  have  been  thoroughly 
examined  before  additional  planning 
money  was  allocated. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  report  that  states : 

Prior  to  construction — 

Local  interests  fumlsb  assurances  satis- 
factory to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Army  that 
they  wiU: 

a.  Provide  without  cost  to  tbe  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rlgbts-of- 
way  required  for  construction  and  subse- 
quent maintenance  of  the  navlgaUon  fea- 
tures of  the  project,  except  in  the  Grand 
River  Beservolr  and  the  divide  cut,  and  for 
aids  to  navigation  upon  tbe  request  of  the 
Chief  of  Knglneers,  including  suitable  areas 
determined  by  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers  to  be 
required  in  tbe  general  public  Interest  for 
initial  and  subsequent  dlqxwal  of  spoil,  and 
also  neceaaary  retaUUng  dikes,  bulkheads, 
and  embankments  ttiarefor  or  the  oosti  of 
such  retalntnc  wocka; 


b.  Hold  and  save  tbe  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  navigation 
features  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
resulting  from  wave  action  and  chaxiges  in 
ground-water  levels; 

c.  Bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  bridge  alterations  over  tbe  existing  chan- 
nels of  the  Beaver,  Mahoning,  and  Grand 
Rivers  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Section  6  of  Public  Law  647,  Seventy-sixth 
Congresi  (Truman-Hobbs  Act),  as  amended; 

d.  Assume  all  obligations  of  owning,  in- 
cluding operating,  meilntalnlng,  and  replac- 
ing, all  railway  and  highway  bridges  altered 
or  constructed  as  part  of  the  multlptupose 
project,  including  any  additional  costs  of 
maintenance  or  operation  which  may  be  re- 
quired because  of  the  project,  with  such  ob- 
ligations for  each  bridge  being  assumed  upon 
completion  of  the  alteration  or  construction 
of  that  bridge; 

e.  Provide  and  maintain,  at  local  expense, 
terminal  and  transfer  facilities  along  the 
waterway  and  at  a  Lake  Erie  terminus  ade- 
quate to  handle  the  conmierce  which  will 
use  the  waterway,  with  depths  In  berthing 
areas  and  local  access  channels  serving  the 
navigation  channel  commensurate  with  the 
depths  provided  in  related  project  areas; 
with  terminal  facilities  at  Lake  Erie  open  to 
all  on  equal  terms. 

Before  I  could  give  my  approved  to  this 
project,  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  protect 
the  local  political  subdivisions  from  this 
tremendous  expense.  In  any  case,  no 
approval  can  be  given  by  me  until  such 
time  as  the  State  of  Ohio  assures  our  lo- 
cal subdivisions  that  they  stand  ready 
to  provide  the  non-Pederal  fimds  that 
would  be  eventually  needed  at  the  time  of 
construction. 

It  Is  eJso  my  firm  belief,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  project  will  never  be  built  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Boards  of  Coimty 
Commissioners  of  Ashtabula  and  Lake 
Counties.  These  bodies  hold  the  key  to 
the  eventual  construction  of  the  canal. 

At  th>i  present  time  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  my  dis- 
trict outweigh  the  tremendous  Imme- 
diate cost  to  our  local  taxpayers.  I  will 
hold  this  position  until  assurances  to  the 
contrary  are  given  to  me  by  either  the 
State  of  Ohio  or  the  Federal  Government 
that  non-Federal  funds  be  provided  at 
least  In  part  by  other  than  local  tax- 
payers of  Ashtabula  and  Lake  Counties. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  TDPPER.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding  to  me  and  rise  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  Impose  on  the  time  of  the 
House  to  discuss  the  tremendous  benefits 
that  have  sprung  from  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  this  Nation. 

Each  of  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
great  strides  we  have  taken  In  creative 
resources  development  throughout  most 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  also  helped  to  build  huge 
hydro  projects  In  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  such  as  the  370-foot- 
hlgh  dam  aa  the  Volta  River  In  CHian» 
which  provides  West  Africa  with  1  mil- 
Uon  kilowatts  of  electricity. 


Yet,  for  some  strange  reason,  Maine 
and  New  England  have  been  bypassed  as 
the  natural  resources  of  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  and  abroad  have  been 
developed. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  called  the  Dickey-Lincoln  Sch(x>l 
project  a  "great  water  resource  project 
in  the  classic  sense"  and  he  also  teimed 
it  "a  model  for  conservation"  in  that  it 
provides  complete  and  cwnprehensive 
development  of  the  International  St. 
John  River. 

Two  engineering  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  Interior — partici- 
pated Jointly  in  preparing  the  engineer- 
ing and  economic  feasibility  studies  of 
this  project.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission considers  It  the  finest  hydroelec- 
tric site  in  New  England.  President 
Johnson  personally  transmitted  the  re- 
port on  the  project  to  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate his  strong  support  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project.  And 
finally,  Congress  in  the  last  session  au- 
thorized its  construction.  Now  another 
feasibility  study  will  be  undertaken;  and 
while  the  proponents  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary,  we  hope  it  will  serve  to  reas- 
sure those  still  with  doubts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  has  Impressive  credentials 
as  a  resource  development  project;  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  continu- 
ing attempts  to  block  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  New  England. 

New  England  suffers  from  the  highest 
cost  electric  power  in  the  continental 
United  States.  In  Maine,  electric  rates 
for  the  average  consumer  are  21  percent 
higher  that  the  national  average.  In 
fact,  the  average  monthly  bill  for  the 
same  amoimt  of  electric  power  increased 
from  1964  to  1965 — while  it  was  decreas- 
ing throughout  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Now,  when  a  solid  promise  of  help  is 
offered  to  the  people  of  New  England, 
selfish  private-Interest  groups  continue 
to  seek  to  obstruct  it.  Secretary  Udall 
has  called  upon  them  to  cooperate  in  this 
great  endeavor,  citing  the  advantages  of 
mutual  cooperation,  but  they  refused. 
The  gentleman  from  Maine.  Congress- 
man Hathaway,  and  I  have  sought  their 
cooperation  without  avail.  Instead  they 
hold  out  only  promises  designed  to  con- 
fuse the  issues  and  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress. 

The  private  power  companies  have  two 
approaches.  In  New  England  they  say 
that  construction  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  project  would  prevent  them  from 
going  forward  with  their  so-called  nu- 
clear alternative.  In  Washington,  how- 
ever, they  say  that  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  Ls  unnecessary  because  of  their 
firm  Intentions  to  ccmstruct  their  nu- 
clear alternative. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission,  fol- 
lowing the  presentation  of  these  utilities 
before  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee last  year,  reviewed  their  so-called 
nuclear  alternative.  The  Commission 
concluded  that  it  was  not.  In  fact,  a 
cheaper  alternative.  They  found  in- 
stead that  power  produced  under  this 
so-called  alternative  was  41.8  percent 
higher  in  terms  of  cost  per  kilowatt-year 
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and  52.6  percent  hlghe*  In  terms  of  ca- 
pacity costs.  ] 

The  small  municipal  iystems  and  rural 
cooperatives  in  Maine  pay  these  utilities 
15  to  20  mills  for  electric  power.  Power 
from  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project 
would  be  sold  at  8  mills.  TTiink  what 
this  will  mean  In  Calais,  Maine,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  streets  are  illuminated 
by  25-watt  bulbs.  You  Ijave  no  idea  what 
this  project  means  In  terms  of  area  rede- 
velopment in  Aroostook  and  Washing- 
ton Counties  where  nearly  half  of  the 
people  live  on  incomes  dearly  below  the 
poverty  level. 

For  those  who  are  abprehensive  over 
the  cost  of  this  project,  let  me  remind 
them  that  for  every  dnUar  of  Federal 
Investment  an  additional  $2  of  private 
business  transactions  will  be  generated. 
A  study  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  electric ',  power  needs  In 
the  region  showed  that  86  million  kilo- 
watts of  generating  iiower  would  be 
needed  In  New  England  and  Canada's 
Maritime  Provinces  by  J980.  After  de- 
ducting existing  capacity  and  plaimed 
additions,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
estimates  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  17 
million  kilowatts.  I  think  prudent  men 
would  agree  that  New  England  needs 
both  nuclear  plants  and  the  Dickey -Lin- 
coln School  project.  It  Is  not  a  case  of 
one  against  the  other;  actually,  substan- 
tially more  low-cost  eHectric  power  Is 
needed  In  New  England!  than  both  can 
provide.  i 

I  hope  that  my  Republican  colleagues 
will  join  in  bipartisan  support  of  the 
Maine  project.  I  would  remind  them 
that  this  project  has  the  support  of  Re- 
publican Gov.  John  iKeed,  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  i^d  the  last  Re- 
publican State  convention)  in  my  State. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  nesMy  16  years  of 

public  life — here  and  In  Maine I  can 

think  of  no  single  projedt  which  is  more 
important  to  the  future  of  my  State  In 
my  6  years  in  Congress,  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  development  of 
water  resources  of  this  Nation  no  matter 
where  they  were  located  because  I  am 
convinced  that  prudent  investment  In 
our  resources  is  also  a  prudent  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  oun  country.  I  ask 
only  that  you  do  for  the  people  of  Maine 
that  which  they  have  wU$ngly  supported 
for  the  citizens  of  other  States  for  many 
years.  i 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chaitman,  I  rise  in 
^position  to  the  amendnkcnt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that  they  say 
a  freshman  should  be  seen  and  not  heard. 
I  have  been  on  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee for  only  a  short  time.  Like  many, 
oefore  I  had  the  opportunity  to  Join  this 
msUnguished  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  this  particular!  subcommittee, 
I  wondered  how  they  operated.  The  dls- 
tmeuished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
irom  Ohio,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  honored  Mwnbers  of 
"US  House.  He  has  frlaads  galore  by 
reason  of  that  fact.  ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  twould  be  much 
wreer  if  MntE  Ktowak  had  his  way  and 
u  he  had  not  used  the  re^raint  that  he 
mought  was  necessary  at  this  time. 

But  by  the  same  token.;  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said  over  and  ©trer  again,  he 
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believes  In  the  future  of  the  country  and 
In  the  develOEonait  of  the  resoiuxes  of 
this  country  and  In  what  Is  going  to  keep 
It  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Khiwan]  believes  that  we 
should  maintain  advanced  planning  and 
continue  construction;  he  believes  we 
should  maintain  flood  control  and  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  all  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  wants  to 
cut  out  the  unbudgeted  items.  Mind 
you.  If  your  committee  had  Just  limited 
Itself  to  the  budgeted  items,  someone — 
I  do  not  know  who  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — but  someone  over  there  would 
have  wanted  to  cut  It  below  the  budget, 
saying  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did' 
not  know  what  It  was  talking  about,  and 
that  It  was  too  extravagant. 

On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
want  to  adhere  to  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  says.  And,  If  you  do,  that  Is 
too  much. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  every  Item  that  is  contained 
herein  has  been  carefully  considered  by 
this  committee; 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  it  Is  a  great 
honor  to  Join  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who  has 
offered  this  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis],  there  is  not 
a  more  dedicated  man  on  this  committee 
than  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
But  by  the  same  token  he  will  admit  that 
every  Item  was  gone  into  thoroughly. 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
anyone  tell  us  that  this  will  not  be  need- 
ed to  be  done  later  on?  The  gentleman 
just  wants  to  postpone  it,  because  he 
wants  you  to  tighten  the  belt  a  UtUe 
tighter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
this  subcommittee  has  tightened  the  belt 
Just  as  tight  as  we  can  make  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  maintain 
plans  ahead.  If  we  stop  all  future  plan- 
ning, if  we  stop  all  Items  of  construction 
aU  of  those  items  that  have  been  ap- 
proved, when  we  finish  this  war  under- 
takings, we  wlU  not  be  in  a  position  to 
move  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kihvpan]  has 
done  an  excellent  job.  He  has  restrained 
himself  in  what  he  believes  Is  needed 
for  this  country.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  that  and  I  believe  he  has  brought  out 
a  bill  that  none  of  you  should  turn  down 
that  none  of  you  should  delete  any  item 
of  It,  because  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KiRveAN]  is  a  man  who  believes  in 
America.  This  blU  represents  the  belief 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  In  a  greater 
America.  And,  mind  you,  I  want  to  re- 
peat the  fact  that  It  would  have  been 
much  larger  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
had  had  his  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
is  now  being  proposed,  and  those  that 
will  come  later,  being  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis],  if 
they  had  had  any  merit,  we  would  have 
cut  them  out  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  tight  com- 
mittee.   Had  they  had  no  merit  Mike 


b:iswan  would  have  cut  them  out,  be- 
cause he  is  a  gentleman  who  believes  and 
knows  that  we  must  pracUce  some  re- 
straint, and  by  the  same  token,  he  does 
not  want  to  see  this  country  throttled 
in  the  development  of  its  ^eat  resources 
by  any  niggardly  type  of  restraint. 

Mike  Kirwan  is  a  builder  of  America 
and  I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  In  reject- 
ing this  amendment  and  be  a  builder 
with  him. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 'of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Join  a 
number  of  my  New  England  colleagues 
in  applauding  the  action  taken  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project. 

In  my  opinion  the  continuing  search 
for  Information  on  this  project  can  only 
benefit  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  at 
a  time  when  they  deserve  our  utmost 
attention. 

It  seems  clear  enough  to  me  that  the 
Federal  agencies  that  have  been  stump- 
ing for  this  project  can  have  no  legiti- 
mate objection  to  such  a  thorough  anal- 
ysis before  we  are  asked  for  construc- 
Uon  moneys.  This  project  has  been  so 
enveloped  with  controversy,  claim  and 
counterclaim  and  conflicting  informa- 
tion that  we  would  be  doing  a  genuine 
disservice  to  the  people  of  New  England 
and  Uie  Nation  as  weU,  not  to  seek  the 
true  facts. 

By  Involving  at  the  outset  the  full 
searching  powers  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  we  can  seek  answers  any- 
where and  everywhere,  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  from  the  many  statements 
Iri  the  CoKGREssioNAL  Record  to  the  en- 
gineering studies  made  by  private  firms 
We  should  seek  and  probe  and  ask  untU 
all  the  answers  are  in  and  then— and 
only  then— should  this  House  be  asked 
to  make  a  decision  on  this  tremendously 
costly  project. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  It 
is  a  shocking  fact  that  In  the  face  of 
today's  expanding  naval  needs  some  of 
our  great  carriers  cannot  enter  the  har- 
bor of  one  of  our  major  naval  bases  be- 
cause of  an  inadequate  entrance  Al- 
most equally  shocking  Is  the  fact  the 
movement  of  Navy  ships  Into  and  out  of 
this  harbor  Is  Impeded  to  the  point 
where  special  permission  must  be  ob- 
tained on  weekends  at  times  before  a 
Navy  vessel  can  enter  or  leave  the  har- 
bor. 

This  situation  exists  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  Is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
single  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  too  nar- 
row and  too  shallow  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  major  naval  base  there. 

San  Diego  Harbor  is  one  of  the  10  best 
natural  harbors  in  the  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  present  there  is  only  one  en- 
trance, and  that  entrance  Is  only  600 
feet  wide.  In  addition  to  the  vast  num- 
ber of  Navy  vessels  berthed  in  the  har- 
bor, and  using  this  entrance,  ther«  are 
13,000  other  boats  of  all  sizes  from 
pleasure  craft  to  conmierclal  fishermen 
registered  In  San  Diego  County,  most  of 
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which  use  that  entrance  from  time  to 
time.  The  congestion  is  tremendous, 
and  Increasing.  It  Is  complicated  fur- 
ther because  six  changes  of  course  are 
required  to  negotiate  the  channel  by 
lai^e  ships. 

Even  worse,  at  low  tide  large  carriers 
cannot  enter  the  harbor  at  all.  This  Is 
because  the  depth  of  the  entrance  is 
only  42  feet.  The  large  carriers  have  a 
draft  of  37  feet,  with  sonar  equipment 
extending  another  5  feet  or  more  below 
the  hulls. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  dredge  a  deeper  en- 
trance because  the  floor  of  the  harbor 
is  at  bedrock.  Already  in  view  by  the 
Navy  are  vessels  which  will  have  a  draft 
greater  than  42  feet.  These  ships,  which 
will  be  among  the  most  important  the 
Navy  has,  will  not  be  able  to  use  one  of 
the  Navy's  greatest  harbors  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  Other  Navy  vessels  are 
already  denied  use  of  the  harbor  for  rea- 
sons having  nothing  to  do  with  depth  of 
the  water.  They  are  nuclear-powered 
vessels  of  the  future,  which  will  not  be 
permitted  to  dock  in  the  harbor  because 
there  is  insufficient  circulation,  or  flush- 
ing action,  of  the  harbor  waters  with  only 
one  entrance. 

A  major  training  operation  of  the  Navy 
loses  tens  of  thousands  of  man-hours  a 
month  because  of  inadequate  access  to 
training  facilities.  These  are  amphib- 
ious training  operations  off  the  shore  of 
the  base  on  the  ocean  side.  To  reach  the 
scene  of  these  training  operations,  boats 
and  men  must  make  a  circuitous  route 
through  the  present  harbor  entrance. 

The  harbor  could  be  made  available 
for  use  by  all  Navy  ships  of  whatever  size, 
whether  nuclear  powered  or  not,  conges- 
tion could  be  eased  and  unhampered  en- 
try and  exit  for  Navy  vessels  made  pos- 
sible, and  thousands  of  training  man- 
hours  saved,  by  construction  of  a  second 
entrance  to  San  Diego  Bay.  The  iVrmy 
Engineers  have  begun  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  such  an  entrance. 
In  the  bill  before  us  is  an  appropriation 
of  $165,000  for  continuation  of  that 
study. 

To  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  our 
Navy,  a  second  entrance  to  the  harlmr 
Is  a  necessity.  So  great  is  this  need  that 
it  even  overshadows  the  purely  commer- 
cial benefits  such  a  second  entrance 
would  provide  for  Metropolitan  San 
Diego.  The  city's  growth  as  a  major 
west  coast  port  is  hindered  now  by  its 
inadequate  harbor  entrance.  There  are 
already  75  oceangoing  freighters  which 
cannot  use  the  port  of  San  Diego  be- 
cause of  the  shallow  harbor  entrance. 
^Wth  every  country  turning  to  larger  and 
larger  freighters,  more  and  more  ships 
will  have  to  turn  away  from  one  of  the 
major  cities  on  the  west  coast  unless  a 
second  and  deeper  entrance  is  made  into 
San  Diego  Bay. 

Civilian  needs  present  a  forceful  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  such  an  entrance,  but 
great  as  they  are.  they  are  overridden  by 
the  pressing  and  increasing  needs  of  the 
Navy. 

The  budgeting  of  funds  for  this  harbor 
study  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Navy 
and  to  our  national  defense. 

A  prominent  retired  Navy  ofBcer  told 
me  recently  of  meeting  with  the  late 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  aboard 
the  President's  car  on  a  railroad  siding 
in  San  Diego  during  the  year  1944. 

Displaying  an  unusual  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  our  harbor — stemming,  no 
doubt,  from  his  days  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy — Mr.  Roosevelt  asked: 

By  tbe  way,  when  are  you  going  to  cut 
that  aecond  entrance? 

The  question  is  being  asked  now  with 
greater  frequency. 

I  hcHie  my  colleagues,  by  their  votes 
today,  will  provide  a  clue  to  the  answer. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  We  in  the  First  District  of 
Alabama  are  always  Interested  in  and 
aware  of  the  continuing  value  of  the 
Coosa- Alabama  River  system  because  its 
terminus  is  at  the  port  city  of  Mobile. 

Much  of  the  traffic  on  this  river  sys- 
tem is  handled  in  one  way  or  another 
at  Mobile.  The  cargoes  transported  on 
this  system  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
economy  of  Alabama. 

I  give  my  unqualified  support  to  foiu* 
budgeted  items  for  develcH>ment  of  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  system,  with  a 
total  amount  of  $32,600,000. 

They  Include  $13,500,000  for  continu- 
ing construction  of  the  Millers  Ferry 
Dam  near  Camden,  $7,500,000  for  con- 
tinuing construction  of  the  Claiborne 
lock  and  dam  near  Monroevllle,  $3  mil- 
lion for  continuing  construction  of  the 
Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam  further  up- 
stream, all  three  of  these  projects  located 
on  the  Alabama  River. 

The  fourth  item  of  the  group  is  the 
Carters  flood  and  power  dam  on  the 
Coosa  River  near  Rome.  Oa..  where 
$8,600,000  is  budgeted  for  continuing 
construction  there. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  request  for  the  imbudgeted 
amount  of  $800,000  covered  in  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  for  the  beginning 
of  the  Alabama  River  channel  Improve- 
ment in  the  82  miles  of  the  river  below 
the  Claiborne  lock  and  dam.  This  is  es- 
sential if  the  dams  I  have  mentioned  are 
to  become  operative. 

In  fiscal  1966  fimds  were  appropriated 
for  planning  of  this  project.  The  locks 
in  the  Claiborne  Dam  and  in  the  Millers 
Perry  Dam  are  scheduled  to  be  placed 
In  operation  in  December  1967.  It  is 
important  that  the  channel  improvement 
be  completed,  also,  at  that  time,  if  year- 
around  navigation  is  to  be  possible  in 
this  area  of  the  river. 

With  completion  of  these  projects  the 
Coosa-Alabama  River  system  will  be 
open  for  navigation  a  total  distance  of 
325  miles  from  Mobile  to  the  Jordan  Dam 
No.  2.  This  will  be  truly  a  remarkable 
achievement,  one  that  has  been  dreamed 
of  and  sought  by  forward-looking  men 
for  many  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  goal  will  be 
reached  by  1970.  It  will  bring  added 
economic  strength  to  all  citizens  in  the 
area. 

This  river  system  ia  the  second  largest 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  drains  wholly  or  partially  43 
counties  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  and 
covers  about  38  percent  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.    The  system  is  considered  one 


of  the  greatest  undeveloped  natural  re- 
sources in  the  Southeast. 

This  series  of  river  development  proj- 
ects presents  an  excellent  example  of 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise.  The  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  planning  and 
constructing  dams  for  power  generation 

There  also  is  a  need  for  flood  control. 
The  State  of  Alabama  is  interested  in 
greater  recreational  development  alon; 
the  two  rivers  in  conjunction  with  reser- 
voirs. 

The  outlook  is  one  of  optimism  gen- 
erated by  the  lively  imagination,  hard 
work,  and  foresight  of  many  citizens. 
and  the  cooperation  of  government  at 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  exclude,  in 
addition  to  the  Dubuque  project  previ- 
ously mentioned,  money  for  a  project  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  also  one  near  Ames, 
Iowa.  I  strongly  supported  the  Water- 
loo project  because  it  has  been  badly 
needed  for  years.  Industries  in  Waterloo 
have  been  hit  by  flood  after  flood  in  re- 
cent years.  As  Lt.  Governor  Fulton 
testified  before  the  committee,  this  situa- 
tion has  increased  the  risk  of  losing  exist- 
ing Industries  there  in  addition  to  dii- 
couraging  new  industries  from  coming 
there. 

The  project  at  Ames  was  authorized 
last  year.  The  Budget  Bureau  recom- 
mended the  money  to  relocate  a  new 
interstate  highway  there  but  did  not 
recommend  any  money  for  planning 
preparatory  to  construction.  The  Budg- 
et Bureau  has  a  judgment  to  make  as  to 
which  projects  should  be  pushed  faster, 
but  the  House  makes  its  own  final  deci- 
sion before  acting  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  planning  on 
this  Skimk  River  project  should  be  start- 
ed now. 
I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERXD    BT     MB.    DAVIS    Of 
WIBCONBIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin :  On  page  4,  Une  14,  strike  out  "$953,- 
715.000",  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "«923,- 
716.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  DavisI  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  first  category  Included 
in  the  previous  amendment  which  was 
Just  rejected.  This  would  delete  unbudg- 
eted  new  planning  and  construction 
starts,  resumptions  and  increases  in  the 
budgeted  amount.  Thirty  million  dollars 
are  Involved  in  this  amendment. 

It  is  not  fair  to  say.  as  has  been  said 
here  in  connection  with  the  previous 
amendment,  that  there  would  not  be 
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funds  for  planning,  tha^  a  new  construc- 
tion program  would  not  go  forward  if 
this  amendment  were  to  be  adopted.  I 
think  it  more  fair  to  say  that  a  more  re- 
strictive and  probably  more  cohesive  pro- 
gram will  go  forward  by  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  than  will  be  the  case  if 
it  is  not  adopted. 

We  already  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  $6'^ 
billion  program  ready  to  proceed  with,  a 
backlog  of  that  amount  of  authorized 
projects  requiring  additional  planning 
and  construction  money,  without  adding 
these  unbudgeted  items  that  are  included 
in  the  bill  and  which,  ip  my  opinion  as 
I  have  said  before,  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  bill  at  this  time; 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  i  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?     | 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  { 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Ohairman,  I  must 
admit  that  at  this  time  I  am  confused 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment  as  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  are.  The 
gentleman  In  his  wlsdoih  for  some  rea- 
son has  singled  out  in  hi^  minority  report 
a  project  In  my  district,  i  I  am  wondering 
if  that  Is  in  this  particular  amendment 
or  is  that  a  special  ameitdment? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  not 
included  in  this  particular  amendment 
This  would  apply  only  to  unbudgeted 
projects.  I 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  [jUst  waiting  for 
the  lightning  to  strike  $nd  I  Just  want 
to  know  when  to  look.  II  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  I 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mt.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
strike  the  Dickey-Iihcolij  School  hydro- 
electric project  appropriation  from  the 
bill.  The  gentleman  flrom  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Davis]  has  stated  i«he  reasons  he 
wants  this  and  the  other  14  projects  in 
one  category  stricken  is!  because  either 
they  have  a  low  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  or 
there  is  no  urgency  in  proceeding  with 
them,  or  because  there  Is  considerable 
controversy  over  their  me(rfts.  In  answer 
to  these  objections  let  me  say  this: 

Certainly  the  Dickey-lUncoln  School 
hydroelectric  project  dbes  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  gentleman's 
first  objection  that  the  benefit-to-cost 
rat^o  is  low.  The  beneflt-to-cost  raUo 
of  this  project  is  1.86  to  1  which  is  better 
than  55  percent  of  the  projects  to  which 
a  cost  ratio  can  be  assigned  and  which 
were  authorized  by  Conj:ress  last  year 
and  it  is  better  by  far  than  benefit-to- 
cost  ratios  of  many  otheir  hydroelectric 
projects  which  have  beeii  authorized  by 
this  Congress  in  the  pa^t;  to  wit,  the 
Colorado  River  storage  jproject  had  a 
ratio  of  1.3  to  1.  the  FryStigpan-Arkan- 
sas  project  had  a  1.65  to  J, 

With  respect  to  the  gentleman's  con- 
tention that  there  is  no  urgency  in  going 
ahead  with  this  project,  t  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  demand  for  electric- 
ity throughout  the  United  States  Is  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  this  is  especiaUy 
jrue  in  the  New  Englahd  area.  The 
wackout  last  year  in  New  England  and 
wew  York,  which  fortunatjaly  was  not  too 
nannful  could  have  beei  catastrophic. 
Sff  12  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
laci  that  the  demand  fo^  electricity  in 
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New  England  and  New  York  exceeded 
the  supply.  It  is  true  we  have  to  appro- 
priate money  for  our  effort  In  Vietnam, 
but  the  Industry  that  supports  the  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  must  also  go  on  and  this 
Industry  requires  an  abundance  of  low- 
cost  electricity. 

Finally,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  the  project  is  controver- 
sial let  me  say  first  of  all  that  there 
should  be  no  controversy  over  it  what- 
soever on  its  merit.  The  project  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  and  approved 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  its  merits,  the  controversy  has 
been  compromised  in  committee  by  a  re- 
duction from  the  budgeted  amount  of 
$1.2  milUon  to  $800,000  and  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  staff  study  of  the 
project.  I  see  no  need  for  such  a  study 
nor  do  I  see  the  need  for  cutting  the 
recommended  appropriation.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  study  will  uphold  the 
previous  exhaustive  studies  that  have 
been  made,  and  I  am  hoping  that  the 
study  can  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  the  remaining  moneys  may  be 
appropriated  as  they  are  needed  to  con- 
struct this  much  needed  project  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  reason 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Boland]  rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland  1  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  is  the  first 
part  of  the  package  which  we  have  al- 
ready defeated.  This  pertains  to  un- 
budgeted, new  planning,  construction 
starts,  resumptions  and  increases  in  bud- 
geted amounts  and  it  comes  to  a  total,  as 
Indicated  by  the  gentleman,  of  $30  mil- 
lion. 

This  would  affect  all  projects  where 
we  have  moved  them  from  the  planning 
to  the  construction  stage;  all  projects 
which  we  put  in  which  were  unbudgeted; 
and  this  will  affect  all  projects  which  we 
have  Increased  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
for  budgeted  Items,  such  as  the  Chat- 
field  Dam,  the  Dubuque,  Hugo  Reservoir, 
New  Hope  Reservoir,  Ashtabula  Harbor, 
and  a  great  number  of  projects  all  over 
the  United  States  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment. 

We  have  already  defeated  this  amend- 
ment in  the  big  package  and  I  urge  the 
Committee  not  to  go  along  with  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. As  I  understand  this  amend- 
ment, Its  net  effect  would  be  to  delete 
very  important  projects  In  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  Members  to  fully  grasp 
the  magnitude  of  fiood  problems  on  the 
north  coast  of  California.  We  have  the 
major  projects  on  Corta  Madera  Creek 
in  Marin  County,  the  Warm  Springs- 
Dry  Creek  Dam  in  Sonoma  County  the 


Redwood  Creek  Flood  Control  Levee  in 
Humboldt  County  and  many  other  proj- 
ects, at  varying  degrees  of  progress  to- 
ward construction,  that  are  involved  in 
this  matter.  Year  after  year,  the  devas- 
tating floods  hit  these  areas;  the  people 
have  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  for 
reUef  from  this  annual  flood  threat. 

If  this  amendment,  and  the  others  of- 
fered to  delete  these  items  are  passed,  it 
would  prolong  the  agony  and  suffering 
of  the  people  in  this  area.  I  violently 
object  to  these  amendments  and  vigor- 
ously support  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts in  opposing  this  and  similar 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Davis]  rise? 

AMENDMENT   OFFEBED   BT   MB.   DAVIS  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  4.  line  14,  strike  out  "$953,- 
716,000",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»953  - 
065,000". 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  second  category,  which 
is  a  selective  list  of  15  projects  which 
ought  to  be  deferred  at  this  time  of  fiscal 
difficulties.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  $3,735,000.  It  would  include  a 
group  of  projects  of  low  benefit-to-cost 
ratio,  or  of  high  controversy,  or  of  lack  of 
urgency  priority  at  this  time. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  easy  for  Members 
who  are  aware  of  particular  problems  to 
criticize  and  ridicule  the  attempt  to 
withdraw  projects  from  funding  at  this 
time  when  a  low  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is 
shown.  But  I  think  in  fairness  to  this 
subcommittee,  if  there  have  been  changes 
In  conditions  In  these  areas  affecting 
these  projects,  I  think  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  those  projects  and 
requesting  funding  of  them  to  come  up 
and  tell  us  about  it,  and  I  think  it  is  un- 
fair criticism  now  to  point  out,  "Oh.  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  floods  since  then,  and  a 
lot  of  people  have  died  since  then,  and 
now  you  want  to  condemn  other  people 
to  death.  You  want  to  condemn  other 
people  to  flooding."" 

There  is  not  a  single  man  on  this  sub- 
committee who  feels  that  way,  and  least 
of  all  the  gentleman  who  is  now  ad- 
dressing the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
But  I  think  we  have  a  right.  If  these 
problems  are  critical,  to  have  someone 
come  and  tell  us  about  them,  and  not 
require  us  to  rely  upon  newspaper  sto- 
ries, headhnes,  and  garish  pictures  that 
appear  in  magazines  and  newspapers 
throughout  this  country.  So  I  do  not 
accept  with  a  very  good  grace  the  criti- 
cism that  some  of  these  projects  are  a  lot 
more  urgent  than  we  on  the  committee 
have  been  told.  I  think  that  If  there  has 
been  a  change  in  circumstances,  we 
ought  to  have  new  studies  and  investi- 
gations.   We  ought  to  have  up-to-date 
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tofoRBBttan  tafonghk  tefeiv  qb,  beauHC 
aoMM  of  time  pKOiiects  do  show  a  very  m- 
favotabte  bencAt-to-coBt  ntto.  One  oi 
Hbean  on  kbte  Usi  has  a  beneftt-to-cook 
ntto  o<  0.47  to  i.  I  do  no*  tbink  ve 
ahooU  be  fuDdtaDK  projects  of  ttet  kind. 
If  thew  are  toacenrate  Hgmtm,  it  is  no* 
our  fault.  It  is  the  faidi  at  those  wtae 
are  ebarged  with  proposing  ttaeae  pvoj- 
ects.  and  juskif ytac  tbem  before  our  eom- 
mittiT 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  sobodt  that  e«cfa  of 
these  15  proticcts  was  not  Justifled  on  the 
record,  and  on  the  record  we  must  rely  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  rcsponsibUity  to  the 
other  Members  of  this  House,  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole.  On  the  record  tbese 
projects  should  be  deleted,  and  I  ask  that 
they  be  deleted. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  Is  the  second  category  in  the 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  offered.  This  amend- 
ment would  affect  five  jrrojects  which  to- 
tal $650,000.  These  are  new  budgeted 
starts  which  the  committee  In  its  wis- 
dom and  In  its  judgment  decided  ought 
to  go  in. 

All  of  them  have  a  favoraMe  eoet- 
beneflt  ratio. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  centleman  from  Wlscotuln. 

Bfr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  The  Eng- 
land Pond  leree  proieet  In  the  State  of 
niinoto  has  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of 
0.47  to  1. 

Mr.  BCMJUiD.  I  umimtood  that  the 
gentleman'*  amendment  was  directed  to 
the  $650,000  reduction  which  he  wanted 
to  eliminate.  I  find  only  five  projects 
there.  Those  projects  have  a  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  of  4.2  to  1.  0.3  to  1.  and  1.2  to 
1 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  thoocht 
the  amendment  which  the  Clerk  read  is 
directed  to  the  $3,73&JM0  item,  which  In- 
dndes  a  list  of  15  budgeted  projects 
which  I  have  read  to  the  Committee. 

I  do  have  a  pending  amendment  whiidi 
would  apply  to  the  $650,000  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  reference.  It  has  not  yet 
been  read  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  BCXjAND.  Fine.  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  projects  whidb  are  15.  They 
arc  budgeted:  CaUfomia.  Eel  River;  Cal- 
ifornia. Lytel  and  Warm  Creeks;  Flor- 
ida. Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet;  mtnate, 
Richland  Creek;  Kentucky.  Paintsvllle 
Beaervoir;  New  Jersey.  Atlantic  City; 
Oklahoma.  Lukfata  Reservoir;  Virginia, 
Virginia  Beach;  West  Virginia.  Boma- 
vme  Reservoir;  West  Virginia.  R.  D.  Bat- 
ley  Reservoir;  Maine.  Diekey-Uneoln 
School  project:  Kentu^y,  Martin's  Fork 
Reservoir;  Texas.  Trinity  River;  Colo- 
rado. TriiOdad  Reservoir;  and  Illinois, 
England  Fond  levee. 

Mr.  EDidONDeOM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  ylekl? 

Mr.  BOIAND.  I  yMd  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

•Mr.  EDMDKDBOH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  wnt  op  to  the  Ckrk's  desk  to  take  a 
look  at  the  amendment,  and  the  amcn^ 
acni  is  for  less  thMi  a  $700J)00  cuL  It 
docs  not  pnrvkle  the  $3  million  cut  the 


gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is  talking 
about  I  think  Ik  is  equally  bad.  but  it 
iB  not  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
thinks  he  is  taiUiv  about. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlwainhi  A  partia- 
mentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman:  May  w« 
be  advised  which  of  the  two  amentfeaents 
Is  now  pending,  which  one  ttie  Cleiit  did 
read?  I  understood  it  to  be  the  cot  of 
$3,735,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wHl  re- 
read tiie  amendment.  " 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ammrtment  offered  by  Mr.  Datib  of  W)»- 
consUi:  On  page  *,  Iln«  14.  itilkc  out  "$803.- 
7154)00-.  and  InMrt  in  lira  tbcreof  t96a.- 

o«&.ooa" 

Mr.  DtAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  stand  corrected.  I  understood  the 
Cleric  to  read  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  list  of  projects.  This  appears  to  be 
the  one  we  have  been  discussing.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  may  read 
the  sunendment  relating  to  the  $3,735,000 
reduction,  and  that  this  be  considered  as 
before  the  Committee  at  this  time. 

TheCHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  is  <me  amendment  pending. 
Does  the  gentleman  intend  to  offer  an- 
other amendment? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of 'WHsoonsin.  Yes.  there  Is 
one  further  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
struct the  gentleman  that  we  will  dispose 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  1&.  Chair- 
man. I  mA  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk 
be  withdrawn  and  that  the  Clerk  now 
read  the  amendment  relating  to  the  re- 
duction of  $3,735,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  referred  to  wiD  be  with- 
drawn and  the  Clerk  win  report  the 
amendment  oflered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AJcxarsifKNT  onrxxD  bt  bavis  or 
wisoowanc 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Ameadmoit  otUnd  by  >tr.  Davis  ot  Wta- 
coniln:  On  pace  4.  Iln*  14.  strik*  out  "9S53,- 
71SJ300.-*  and  Insert  la  lieu  thereat  "tMB.- 
980.000-. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  WIseiHuln.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  regret  the  error  that  I  made.  I 
did  not  properly  hear  the  Clerk. 

However,  the  amendment  to  which  my 
remarks  were  addressed  related  to  the 
list  ot  15  projects  representing  a  reduc- 
tion of  $3,735,000.  which  I  consider  to 
be  subject  to  deferment  for  various  rea- 
sons at  this  time.  I  believe  I  have  dis- 
cussed tlxMe.  thinking  that  that  was  the 
amendment  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmmt  oflered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wiac(msin  [Mr.  Dave]. 

Tlie  amencknent  was  rejected. 


WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  WIscoiMtn.    Mr.  Cbalr- 

I  offer  an  ammrtment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUews: 
AmenAnent  offWwl  by  Kr.  Daw  of  WI>- 
Oa    pM*    4.    Une    14.    atrlto    out 
i.71l,0«0^.  and   Inacrt  ta   Um   tbereof 
'*tK3.0Mj000". 


Mr.  DAVIS  ol  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  now  kA.  that  we  consider  this 
amendment  which  I  thought  the  Clerk 
apparently  had  read,  the  one  that  I  with- 
drew. Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  be  brief.  This 
represents  a  list  of  five  projects,  the  jus- 
tiflcation  for  which  is  more  than  50  per- 
cent recreation.  It  Indndes  funds  for: 
Virginia  Key  and  Key  Biscayne.  Fla., 
construction  funds;  Haleiwa  Beach, 
Oahu.  wliicfa  is  a  reimlMirBenkent  project, 
for  which  I  believe  is  fairness  rdmborse- 
ment  could  be  delayed  until  the  next 
fiscal  year;  Honokahau  Harixir,  Hawaii, 
which  includes  $33,000  iasr  planning ;  and 
for  Ocracoke  Island.  N.C..  $15,000  in 
planning;  and  for  the  Smithrille  Reser- 
voir, In  Missouri,  $50,000  for  planning. 

This  Is  not  much  mcmey.  $650,000,  in 
today's  money  market,  but  this  will  be  a 
gesture  indicating  that  we  cannot  ap- 
prove primarily  recreation  projects  at 
this  time  in  our  countrjr's  critical  fiscal 
situation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

I  have  already  diacassed  the  effect  of 
this  amoidmait.  It  will,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  affect  five  projects  which  he 
has  delineated.  All  of  them  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  tiie  Budget. 
AH  of  them  have  favorable  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratios. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  en  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Davis). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AJCUIUMSHT  OmaXD  BT  VB.  CZJUOE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  derk  read  as  follows: 

AmeiMtanenk  offered  by  Mr.  Claxk:  On 
page  4,  line  14.  strike  oat  "•O&S.1 15,000"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  tbereof  "•853,315,000''. 

Bfr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
should  be  amended  to  delete  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal. 
Such  appropriation  would  be  ill  consid- 
ered and  certainly  is  premature  at  this 
time.  In  fact,  the  iHt>jeet  for  which 
this  money  is  to  be  appropriated,  has  not 
even  been  considered,  let  alone  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  PuUic  Works.  Be- 
fore the  project  is  auUioriaed.  and  cer- 
tainly before  any  appropriation  is  made 
for  it.  It  should  be  determined  whether 
the  Governors  of  tlie  two  States  involved, 
namely,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  are  in 
favor  of  the  project  and  whether  the 
needed  local  support  will  be  forthcomini?. 
No  such  determination  has  been  made. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  is  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  this  project  as  worth- 
less and  harmful  to  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
has  similariy  been  opposed  by  both  Penn- 
^Ivania  Senators  and  by  virtually  all 
Members  of  this  Bouse  from  Pennsyl- 
vania There  Is  serious  question  whether 
It  will  not  be  opposed  also  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  It  Is  likely  that  this  is 
so  because  the  enormous  expense  to 
wliich  this  project  wffl  pot  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  its  poUtieal  subdivisions  will 
greatly  outwdgfa  any  benefit  which  the 
canal  eould  bring. 
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payments,  be- 
derived  from 

canal  is  built 


I  represent  the  only  c  i^ngresslonal  dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania  through  which 
the  proposed  canal  woifld  run.  I  have 
studied  this  project  with  care,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  there  wHll  be  no  benefit 
to  my  district  whatever.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  be  costly  and  harmful. 

It  will  cost  the  local  gnvemment  in  my 
district  well  over  $15  mUlion  to  relocate 
and  reconstruct  water  fhtakes  and  out- 
lets, sewer  lines,  public  itttility  lines,  and 
so  forth.  We  will  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide at  local  expense  large  disposal  areas. 
I  estimate  that  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance will  be  well  oyer  $300,000  per 
year  for  the  50-year  lite  of  the  project. 
I  doubt  that  the  local  Interests  in  my 
district  could  provide  any  such  sums  and 
I  am  certain  that  eve|t  if  they  could, 
they  would  resist  sue 
cause  no  benefit  could 
the  project. 

On  the  contrary,  if  t 
and  is  even  half  as  successful  as  its 
advocates  claim,  it  will  tause  unemploy- 
ment among  the  railroftd  employees  in 
my  district  whose  jobs  will  be  eliminated 
by  the  canal.  More  than  that,  it  will 
intensify  the  pollutlonj  problem  from 
which  we  now  suffer.  Already  the  Ma- 
honing River  is  an  open  $ewer  whose  pol- 
lution Is  dumped  Into  tlie  Beaver  River. 
The  local  authorities  in  Ohio  have 
stated  at  various  publifi  hearings,  that 
they  carmot  afford  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  water  of  the  Mahoning.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfarei  has  found  and 
has  reported  that  if  the  fctinal  were  to  be 
built,  pollution  of  the  Mahoning  River 
would  be  greatly  intensified.  For  this 
reason  alone  we  would  opijose  the  project. 
All  these  problems  and  many  more 
should  be  given  considekution  before  a 
project  of  this  sort  is  ^thorized.  and 
certainly  before  we  start  spending  money 
in  its  behalf,  especially  at  a  time  when 
mflation  is  one  of  our  gi|eat  problems. 

When  this  project  wak  first  proposed 
by  House  Document  277  in  1934,  the 
mileage  or  length  of  the  loanal  was  to  be 
35  miles,  now  It  Is  120  miles. 

■The  first  cost  to  local  Interest  was  $10 
million,  now  It  Is  $95  miliion,  which  does 
not  include  any  money  fbr  construction 
of  terminal  faculties  at  Lake  Erie  or  any 
place  on  the  canal  routk 

The  annuEd  local  costs  in  1934  was 
$600,000  for  50  years.  N^W  this  cost  per 
year  for  50  years  has  risen  to  $10,300  000 
and  that  Is  a  lot  of  moniey. 

Threatening  telegrams  certainly  do  not 
nelp  any  cause: 

YounostoWn,  Ohio, 

Septamber  21,1966. 
Congressman  Frank  Clabk. 
fiaybum  Buildinsf,  i 

Washington,  D.C.: 

9.000  Western  PennsylvanlUis  who  are  your 
constituents  depend  on  tl^air  Jobs  In  the 
Mahoning  Valley.  Tour  suJ)port  of  the  ap- 
propriations bin  approving  the  Inter-con- 
in?  ^  waterway  would  tje  In  their  best 
mterests  and  would  have  |  their  approval, 
rour  opposition  to  the  projtet  would  result 
riectlon°'*'^"*'°'^  to  your  ctpdldacy  for  re- 

„,„  .       ^  James  P.  GRirrm. 

Director.  District  26.  400  Rea  ty  Building. 

Younpstoton,  Ohio. 

Io'ShJ^^^-    Mr.Chilrman,  imove 
»o  strike  the  requisite  nujaber  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  in  opposing  this  project. 

My  remarks  concern  the  merits  of 
the  project:  the  proposed  Lake  Erie- 
Ohio  River  Canal. 

First.  The  cost  has  gone  up  from  the 
original  proposal  of  about  $200  million 
to  about  $1  billion.  It  is  clear  that  the 
actual  cost  will  greatly  exceed  this 
amount. 

Second.  The  benefits  are  based  upon 
questionable  economics  in  comparing 
rail  and  barge  rates.  These  rates,  if 
correctly  computed,  would  show  that 
there  would  be  no  real  benefit  from  sav- 
ings in  transportation  costs. 

Third.  A  part  of  the  justification  is 
based  on  recreation.  This  is  a  specula- 
tive proposition  and,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  enough  recreational 
facilities  that  could  be  provided  at  a 
lesser  cost  that  would  not  involve  con- 
struction of  a  billion-dollar  canal. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  local  coopera- 
tion Is  extremely  high,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  If  these  amounts  could  be  met. 
Fifth.  The  Governor  of  at  least  one 
of  the  States  affected  is  opposed  to  the 
project,  and  it  is  imwlse  for  the  Congress 
to  proceed  with  any  public  works  proj- 
ects, particularly  of  this  magnitude, 
which  Is  opposed  by  one  or  more  of  the 
States  involved. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  oppose  this 
project  for  I  believe  It  Is  economically 
unsound. 

FUTURE  COURSE  OF   ACTION    ON    REPORT 

The  report  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Board  has  now  been  submitted  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  who  will  prepare  his 
proposed  report  which  he  will  submit  to 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  and  the  foUowing  Fed- 
eral agencies:  Department  of  Interior; 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Department 
of  Commerce;  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Federal  Power 
Commission;  and  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission.  A  period  of  90  days 
Is  usually  allowed  for  comments.  When 
the  comments  are  received  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  prepares  his  final  report  and 
then  submits  the  report,  together  with 
the  Board's  report  and  all  accompany- 
ing papers,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny 
for  transmittal  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and,  finally,  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  where  it  is  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

The  committees  would  then  have  for 
consideration  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
States,  Interested  Federal  agencies,  and 
the  comments  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  entire  matter  would  therefore  be 
available  for  consideration  by  the  two 
committees  and  for  whatever  action  is 
considered  appropriate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  Is  without 
merit  and  of  doubtful  authorization  On 
May  20,  1940,  President  Roosevelt  asked 
Attorney  General  Jackson  to  advise  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  proj- 
ect for  improvement  of  the  Beaver  and 
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Mahoning  Rivers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  needed  further  authorization  by 
Congress.  The  Attorney  General  advised 
the  President,  imder  date  of  May  25, 1940. 
that  in  his  opinion  this  project  would  not 
be  authorized  without  further  approval 
by  the  Congress  to  construct  the  "stub- 
end"  canal  to  Youngstown. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  concerned 
a,bout  inflation  is  not  the  time  to  con- 
sider such  a  large  expenditure,  running 
into  billions  of  dollars,  which  could  re- 
sult only  in  questionable  benefits  to  one 
locality.  Such  extravagance  should  not 
be  considered  even  in  times  of  top  pros- 
perity when  reviewed  as  to  the  harmful 
effects  on  all  of  our  eastern  seaboard 
ports,  as  weU  as  the  railroad  and  dock 
companies,  who  estimate  such  diversion 
of  traffic  would  eliminate  some  8,000  jobs 
in  communities  as  far  away  from  the 
canal  as  New  York,  Buffalo,  Philadelptiia. 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Detroit.  Even 
greater  distress  would  be  felt  In  the  com- 
munities unmediately  adjacent  to  the 
canal. 

Certainly  this  Is  not  in  the  national 
interest,  and  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
In  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  because  I  am  opposed 
to  appropriating  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal  In  spite  of  my  high 
esteem  and  friendship   for  the  author 
of  the  proposal.    This  carmot  be  a  help 
to  my  district,  and  It  could  be  very  harm- 
ful.   I  realize,  though,  coming  into  the 
weU  on  a  biU  of  this  sort  is  Uke  a  phy- 
sician trying  to  take  out  Santa  Clans' 
appendix  on  Christmas  Eve  when  he  has 
a  pack  of  gifts  on  his  back.    I  realize 
that  most  every  Member  of  this  House 
has  a  personal  Interest  In  this  bill     I 
can  say  truthfully  that  the  chairman  of 
the    Subcommittee    on    Appropriations 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]^ 
deserves  the  great  and  high  esteem  In 
which  he  is  held  by  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  the 
others,  because  of  the  wonderful  work 
he  has  done  on  behalf  of  public  works, 
water  conservation,   and   flood  control 
projects    all    over    this    great    country. 
However,  we  from  western  Pennsylvania, 
feel  we  have  a  serious  problem  with  Lake 
Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal,  and  are  here 
today  for  one  purpose — to  make  a  record 
and  point  out  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
believe  this  canal  Is  going  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  us.     Pennsylvania  is  still  the 
steel  center  of  the  world      We  do  not 
need  this  canal  to  increase  our  steel  pro- 
duction.    We  do  not  need  it  for  any 
other  purpose.    So  my  appearance  here 
today  is  for  one  reason.    I  am  speaking 
for    the    Congressmen    from    western 
Pennsylvania   in   opposition   to   appro- 
priating any  funds  for  this  project. 

The  proposed  canal  project  will  cost 
both  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  various  munici- 
palities and  the  public  facilities  and 
railroads  an  enormous  amoimt  of 
money.  Until  a  full  report  has  come  In 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  respect 
to  the  project  becoming  available.  It  Is 
not  even  possible  at  this  moment  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  this  canal. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  as  pointed  out 
in  the  committee  rqMnt  is  |»17  million 
of  Federal  moner  and — non-Federal 
coBt^is  going  to  be  $96  million.  TMs  is 
over  $1  billion.  This  is  a  conserrative 
figure— it  wlU  be  over  $2  billion  before 
one  barge  eva  trcvels  this  canaL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  only 
$500,000  Is  being  requested  today,  but 
this  is  the  foot  in  the  door  of  a  project 
that  '*1U  eventually  eoet  $2  biUlon. 

Now,  Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  can  tmthfiiUy 
say,  that  most  everyone  in  Pennsylrania, 
including  the  Ctovemor,  both  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania,  every  Congressman 
from  western  Pennsylvania  and  central 
Pennsylvania,  the  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  Demoeratie  ex-Oovemor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, David  Lawrence:  the  ex-Gov. 
Oeorge  Leader,  are  in  oppoettion  to  this 
canal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sach  great  newspapers 
of  Pennsylvania  as  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  the  Post  Gasette.  have  all  run  edi- 
torials in  opposition  to  this  canal. 

Li  Ohio  such  great  newspapers  as  the 
Cincinnati  Bnqoirer.  the  Toledo  Blade, 
the  Cleveland  Press,  and  the  Colombus 
Citizen-Journal  have  condemned  this 
project  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  one 
single  word  of  siqpport  for  this  canal 
from  the  two  great  Senators  from  the 
SUte  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  canal,  if 
it  has  any  merit,  should  be  studied  fur- 
ther so  that  the  people  w1m>  will  really 
benefit  should  come  forward  at  a  public 
hearing  to  testify  as  to  whether  this  is  a 
feasible  project.  Personally.  I  feel,  aside 
from  the  city  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  the 
ptoffoaed  canal  has  no  local  sunwrt.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  this  project  should 
^  foisted  upon  so-called  prime  bene- 
ficiaries who  do  not  favor  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requlstte  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  caiairman.  I  rise  in  support  oi  the 
amendment.  I  do  so.  howcva,  with  con- 
siderable regret  because  of  my  high  re- 
gard and  respect  for  the  gentlanan  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KnwsN}. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
the  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  it  is  my  honor  to 
represent  that  this  protieet  wlU  be  harm- 
ful to  Uuit  district.  I  must  ilae  in  si«>- 
pert  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Uoe  report  wfaldi  thic 
distinguiidied  committee  tacli«8  to  la  to- 
day, on  page  5  thereof,  is  the  foUowlng 
wording: 

It  aliMUd  be  noted  tlMk  pubUs  works  pio>- 
ect«.  beftice  th«y  are  eUglbto  for  funding, 
ax*  cabjeet  to  »  meet   exhaiwUve   review 

proceas  to  aseure  they  are  ecooomlcaUy  Ju»- 
tifled.  After  a  thorougb.  study  by  tbe  re- 
sponsible agency  and  clearance  wUb  aU  otber 
agendee  Involved,  they  are  carefnlly  reviewed 
by  the  legtelaUve  eommitteee  of  Ootigrcfle  be- 
tan  they  are  aathcelEed  by  law. 

iSr.  Chairman,  that  careful  review  haa 
not  been  given  In  this  case. 

The  only  legislation  which  can  possibly 
be  considered  to  authorise  this  project  is 
the  act  of  August  30.  IS35. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  memlier  of  the  pres- 
ent Pubflc  Works  Committee  was  a  menk- 
ber  of  the  authodzing  committee  in  193S. 
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At  the  time  this  project  was  authorbed 
we  were  in  the  depths  of  a  great  depres- 
sion when  unempkxyment  was  rampant. 
At  Uwt  time,  in  1S36.  the  estimated  cost 
of  a  35-mile  canaUnUlon  of  the  Beaver 
and  Mahoning  Rivers  was  $37  mUUon. 
Conditions  are  entirely  diflerent  today. 
l^e  proposed  canal  is  120  miles  kmg.  It 
is  estimated  to  cost  $917  million. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  authorization  was  raised  at 
another  time  in  ld39.  The  qiiestion  of  a 
$207  million  project  was  brought  before 
the  Board  of  Engineers.  At  that  time 
President  Roosevelt  asked  for  a  legal 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  authorlsatloB 
for  the  $37  million  canal  would  carry  for 
the  $200  mlllian  canaL  The  Attorney 
General  at  that  time.  Mr.  Robert  Jack- 
son. repUed  to  the  President  as  follows: 

Mr  Dxaa  Ma.  Pbkbubnt:  I  have  the  bonar 
to  r^er  to  your  memorandam  of  May  20tlt 
requesting  my  advice  as  to  whether  the  proj- 
ect for  the  Improvcmeat  of  the  Beavet  and 
Mahoning  Rivers  In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
coirmofily  latown  ae  »he  Stnb  End  Canal  to 
Toungstown,  nuiy  be  constructed  wtthout 
further  autborlaatlwx  tram  CongraH. 

He  conduded: 

It  la  my  optnlon  therefore  that  the  War 
Department  would  not  be  authorized  with- 
out further  approval  by  the  Congress  to  con- 
struct the  Stub  Knd  Canal  to  Toungitowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  was  true  in  ld40 
is  even  more  so  today.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  project  should  be  approved  until 
it  is  given  careful  and  thorough  scrutiny 
by  the  proper  authorizing  committee  In 
the  light  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Omcx  or  thk  ATToamr  ctwnTUAj., 

Washington,  D.C.  Mag  25.  1940. 
Tke  Paaa—jtr, 

ra«  Whit*  Hotug. 

Mt  Dbab  Ma.  rammamm:  I  have  the  honor 
to  refer  to  joat  menaorasdnm  of  May  ao.  re- 
quaaUng  my  advice  as  to  whether  the  project 
for  Improvement  of  the  Beaver  and  Idahon- 
Ing  Blvere  In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "stub-end"  canal  to 
Youugslowii,  may  be  constmcted  wtthout 
fiwtber  authortaation  ftom  the  Congreae. 

The  above  project  waa  adopted  and  au- 
thnrtwrt  by  the  Congress  In  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 30.  1995.  c.  831.  4»  Stat.  lOCa.  10S&.  In 
the  following  la&cnage: 

'Beaver  and  Mahoning  Blvera.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio;  of  the  vldth  and  depth  pro- 
vided In  House  Document  Numbered  277. 
Seventy-third  Congress,  aa  a  Federal  project 
and  to  continue  to  Lake  Erie  at  or  itear  Ash- 
tatovla,  Otxk).  subject  to  the  Onal  approval  of 
tha  whole  project  from  the  Ohio  Btver  to 
Lake  Erie  by  the  Board  ot  Eagloeera  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors;". 

The  Board  of  Englneera  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors In  Its  report  on  the  above  project  (House 
Doc.  377,  73d  Cong.)  recommended  Improve- 
ment by  caaaUaatlosi  of  the  Beaver  and  tStL- 
honlng  Rivers.  PennqAvaaia  and  Ohio,  from 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Beaver  Blver  to  Skruthara. 
Ohio,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  ot  •S7,<KIO,000 
with.  $640,000  annually  for  operation  aii4 
maintenance.  It  was  provided  that  local  In- 
terests sfaoiUd  pay  the  cost  of  necessary 
cbangaa  to  rallraad  brl4Bce,  trwdu,  etc..  esti- 
mated at  appmrtmaWy  >«,«SJ,DOa.  Ib  tttfa 
couaetlaa  tba  report  aSatn  (pp^  14-U) : 

"*  •  •  waera  aaw  hrtdgH  are  required 
over  cat-offs  tbe  coat  miat  erldacUy  be 
boma  by  the  United  Statas.  but  the  Baavw 


and  >CahoBing  Rivers  are  considered  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  to  a  point 
above  the  lUnlts  of  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments, and,  therefore,  the  necessary  changes 
In  existing  structures  can  be  secured  under 
existing  law  by  appropriate  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  In  the  case  of  the  rail- 
road bridges  this  procedure  wlU  oecesaarily 
have  to  be  foUowed.  •   •  •." 

Thereafter,  on  December  30,  1908,  the 
Board  of  Engineers  by  report  appearing  in 
House  Document  178.  76th  Congress,  recom- 
mended step  by  step  construction  of  the 
waterway  extending  from  the  Ohio  River 
through  the  Beaver,  Mahoning,  and  Chrand 
River  TaUeys  to  Lake  Erie,  the  first  step  to 
caaislst  of  the  improvement  of  the  Beaver- 
Mahootng  Rivers,  with  certain  modlOcations 
of  the  plans  proposed  in  House  Document  No. 
2T7,  73d  Congress.  The  report  states  (pp. 
17-18) ; 

"•  •  •  Because  of  the  large  expenditure 
required  for  the  project  and  In  order  that 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  changes  la  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  of  adjustments  In 
transportation  ehargea,  the  Board  believes 
that  coastructton  sboruld  be  undertaken  in 
several  stepe  as  found  advisable  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers;  that  somewhat  unusual  re- 
quirements for  local  cooperation  are  justi- 
fied; and  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  for  the  reconstruction  of  exist- 
ing railroad  company  brtdgae  spanning  the 
Beaver  and  Mahositng  Rivers.  To  carry  out 
the  work  in  accordance  with  these  condi- 
tions It  is  necessary  to  secure  additional  au- 
thority from  Cosigreas. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Board  further  recomuneiKls  that  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the 
river  channels,  required  to  provide  a  suit- 
able through  waterway,  the  Federal  CSovern- 
ment  pay  the  eoet,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  EnglneeiB.  that  Is  finally  Involved 
in  making  necesaary  changes  In  existing  rail- 
road company  cmwtngs.  and  track  adjust- 
ments In  connection  therewith." 

Chalraaan  Makstielo  of  the  Rlvov  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  in  letter 
of  April  15. 1939.  to  General  Schley,  concludes 
that  tb«  approval  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  August  30,  1935, 
of  the  Heaver  and  Mahoning  Rivera  fR'oject 
conatltntaa  ampie  aothorlty  for  the  Engineer 
Corps  to  proceed  with  the  Improvement  on 
the  basis  of  Incltidlng  alterations  to  rail- 
road bridges  as  part  of  the  Fedwal  cost. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  this 
conclusion.  Such  provisional  approval  of 
the  Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers  project  as 
was  given  by  the  Congress  In  the  act  of 
August  30,  1939,  was  conditioned  upon  local 
interests  bearliig  the  costs  of  altering  rail- 
road bridges.  The  Board  of  Bnglneers  sub- 
8e4iuently  proposed  modlflcatloiiB  of  this 
plan,  including  the  recommendation  that  the 
Federal  Government  pay  the  cost  of  altering 
the  bridges.  This  is  obviously  a  matter  for 
the  Congress  to  determine.  The  discretion 
vested  In  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers  to  make 
such  modifications  as  may  be  advisable 
(House  Doc.  2TT,  73d  Oong.,  p.  4,  para.  9) 
would  not.  In  my  opinion,  empower  hitn 
under  the  clrcumstaacea  to  Mnd  the  Feder.-il 
Government  to  bear  the  above-mentioned 
cost  of  alterations  to  railroad  bridges. 

It  Is  my  oplBton,  therefore,  that  the  War 
Department  would  not  be  aiitlkorlzed  without 
further  approval  by  the  Congress  to  con- 
struct the  "stub-eBd"  canal  to  Tonngstown. 
Re^ecttvlly, 

Boaaar  H.  Jackson, 

i4tioniey  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  reason 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  PuiTow)  rlae? 

Mr.  FtJLTCMf  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  riae  1b  support  <d  the  amend- 
ment. 
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]  "he     gentleman 
Pulton  1  is  rec- 


Mr. 
here  is  whether 


The     CHAIRMAN 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.   FULTON  of  Peiwisylvania 

Chairman,  the  question  here  is  wl 

Congress  shall  start  th4  construction  of 
the  proposed  Lake  Erid-Ohio  Canal,  a 
giant  program  that  wJU  cost  the  US. 
taxpayers  $1  billion  to  |$3  billion.  This 
is  not  simply  a  question  of  any  particular 
geographical  district  to  me,  nor  of  com- 
petition between  two  fijtates.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  th*  canal  is  really 
needed.  Because  the  taxpayers  will  be 
called  upon  not  only  to  pay  the  Federal 
cost,  the  State,  the  couijty  and  the  local 
costs  but  likewise  the  miintenance  costs. 
This  Lake  Erie-Ohio  Hijver  Canal  proj- 
ect has  been  kicking  ardund  for  20  to  25 
years.  The  project  haa  been  up  and 
down  through  the  VS.  district  engineers 
the  division  engineers  ahd  the  Board  of 
Engineers  in  Washington,  D.C.  with 
widely  varying  figures  tod  costs,  pro- 
spective use  and  tonnage  figures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  most  recent 
XJS.  Corps  of  Engineers  statement,  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  only  1.3  to  1.    If  we 
look  at  the  current  interest  rate  now 
being  obtained  in  the  U|$.  economy  we 
can  see  high  interest  r^tes  the  United 
States  will  have  to  pay  lii  financing  cur- 
rent public  works  projeclk    The  interest 
rate  has  already  gone  uii  to  5 '/a  percent 
for  FHA  loans.    The  Coibs  of  Engineers 
has  figured  the  beneflt-cpet  ratio  on  the 
tasls  that  financing  Intei^st  payable  on 
this  construction  would  be  3 '/a  percent 
This  Is  completelj'  impractical  and  Im- 
possible at  the  present  time.    Placing  the 
taterest  rate  at  5 '/a  per^fnt  Instead  of 
3V»  percent  for  financirtg  brings  down 
the  benefit-cost  raUo  to  $1.0625  benefits 
to  II  costs  which  means  \fe  hardly  would 
get  the  money  back.     Under  these  ch-- 
cumstances  this  canal  should  not  be  built. 
This  canal  will  compete  with  existing 
transportation  facilities,  so  it  Is  not  open- 
big  up  new  routes.     Thjere  Is  already 
transportation  both  by  triick  and  by  raU 
between  Lake  Erie  and  t^e  Ohio  River 
Uiat  is  not  adequately  be&ig  used.    We 
have  now  the  terminals  buUt  on  Lake 
Erie  and  the  rivers,  and  likewise  have  the 
Plant  faoIliUes,  which  Willi  be  made  obso- 
lete by  this  canal.  | 

One  other  point  Is  thati  this  proposed 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  Is  not  a  pub- 
nc  works  project  but  is  largely  for  private 
benefit.  I  make  the  statement  as  a  fact, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  I  it  answered— 
over  50  percent  of  the  total  benefit,  the 
total  cost  of  this  Lake  EHe-Ohio  River 
i-anal  will  go  to  benefit  three  companies 
>■  make  that  as  a  serious  <  barge.  Three 
companies  will  get  over  50  percent  of  the 
benefit  of  $1  to  $3  billion  worth  of 
ipf .  ^''Payers'  money.  If  that  is  wrong, 
let  somebody  on  this  House  floor  deny  It. 
« Is  not  wrong ;  It  Is  true. 

I  have  asked  the  U.S.  district  engi- 
neers, and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
Piy  to  this  statement.    I  h^ye  never  in  10 

fh^^v,'"^?^'^^^  *"  answer  1  and  I  renew 
"le  challenge  to  reply.      ] 

Another  point  Is  this.    If  we  construct 

J™   proposed    Lake    Erlfe-Ohlo    River 

^anal.  we  are  going  back  Ihto  the  1800's, 

«  canals  were  feasible  thei.    Now  canal 
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traffic  Is  too  slow,  too  limited  in  size,  and 
this  canal  Is  not  big  enough  in  size  for 
ordinary  lake  or  river  boats,  and  barges. 
In  Pennsylvania  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  that  is  not 
being  used.  There  is  the  Erie  Canal  and 
also  the  Potomac  River  Canal.  Why  does 
Congress  not  do  something  about  them? 
There  is  no  economic  sense  to  it.  Canals 
are  not  feasible  today  in  Ohio-Pennsyl- 
vania hilly  terrahi  because  there  is  not 
the  room.  There  are  not  the  terminals 
and  it  will  cost  too  much  to  provide  ter- 
minals In  city  and  industrial  areas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Colonel 
Lorence,  the  Pittsburgh  District  Engi- 
neer of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
resigned  from  the  U.S.  Engineer  Corps 
before  his  favorable  report  on  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  proposal  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Engineers. 

On  October  31,    1947,  he  turned  up 
as  executive  vice  president  of  the  Ohio 
Valley    Improvement    Association,    the 
very  people  who  were  then  lobbying  for 
the  canal  project.    Colonel  Lorence  ac- 
tually registered  as  a  lobbyist.    His  re- 
port was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers on  November  30,   1948.     Colonel 
Lorence   had  already  appeared   In  his 
civilian  capacity  to  push  the  favorable 
report  he  had  made  just  prior  to  getting 
the  lobbying  job.    I  wonder  whether  the 
colonel  had  not  the  job  In  mind  before 
he  made  his  favorable  report,  the  first 
favorable  report  on  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio 
River  Canal  proposal  that  was  made.    Is 
it  not  surprising  that  a  U.S.  Army  dis- 
trict engineer  promptly  is  registered  as  a 
lobbyist  to  push  the  very  project  that  he 
had  just  filed  an  official  report  to  favor 
even  before  his  report  is  approved  by 
higher  authority  in  the  U.S.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers?   There  Is  probably  nothing  le- 
gally wrong  in  the  colonel's  actions,  nor 
the  association's,  but  the  colonel's  action 
certainly  raises  a  big  question  on  the 
impartiality  and  worth  of  the  colonel's 
favorable  report. 

When  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have  al- 
ready more  than  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities,  why  ruin  8,000  to  11  000 
railroad  workers'  jobs?  It  has  been' es- 
timated this  number  of  railroad  workers 
will  lose  their  jobs.  This  is  not  a  fight 
on  geography.  This  is  a  dispute  between 
the  various  kinds  of  transportation  I 
beUeve  that  in  my  area  and  in  Ohio  8,000 
to  11,000  railroad  workers  will  lose  their 
jobs  If  this  canal  construction  goes 
through.  This  canal  construction  at  a 
cost  of  billions  will  cause  taxes  to  go  up 
locaUy;  taxes  wUl  go  up  federally,  and  in 
our  States.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  this 
useless  and  unneeded  canal  ?  Every  tax- 
payer hi  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  whole  United  States. 

I  have  represented  various  railroad 
brotherhoods  at  these  hearings  over  the 
years,  showing  theh-  opposition  to  this 
parUcular  waterway  project  that  vrtll 
take  away  substantial  raU  traffic.  Like- 
wise I  have  represented  some  of  the  Ohio 
citizens,  many  of  them  in  Grand  River 
Valley  hi  Ohio,  at  these  hearings.  The 
farmers  complain  about  the  amount  of 
good  land,  60,000  to  80,000  acres,  being 
taken  and  ruined  by  this  kind  of  project. 
We  in  Congress  should  look  at  this  ex- 


pensive project  carefully.  We  should 
not  look  at  the  project  on  the  basis  of 
sectional  interest,  but  Congress  must  de- 
cide whether  it  Is  economical,  feasible, 
and  whether  it  has  been  Investigated 
properly.  It  has  not,  so  I  strongly  op- 
pose the  construction  of  the  proposed 
Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal,  and  urge 
support  of  the  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  project 
from  this  bill. 

This  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal 
project  has  been  kicking  around  for 
years.  A  proposal  made  in  the  192C's  to 
build  substantially  the  same  canal  was 
defeated  in  Congress. 

Another  major  effort  made  by  its  pro- 
ponents during  the  period  1934-39  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  a  detailed  study 
of  the  project  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  the  request  of  the 
White  House  indicated  that  the  proj- 
ect was  without  value  and  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  benefit  of  "a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  larger  shippers' 
severely  damage  the  raUroads,  'an 
agency  of  transportation  whose  services 
are  available  the  year  around." 

The  project  was  revived  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II.  but 
the  effort  collapsed  after  hearings  held 
before  the  Board  of  Engineers — the  only 
pubUc  hearings  which  have  ever  been 
held  on  this  project— and  the  Board  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  project  was 
without  merit. 

The  project  was  revived  agahi  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  decade  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  directing  the  corps 
to  review  all  its  prior  reports  and  to 
brmg  them  up  to  date.  This  study  re- 
sulted in  the  report  of  the  Pittsburgh 
District  Engineer  issued  hi  January 
1965. 

It  Is  significant  that  substantial  op- 
position Immediately  developed  from  the 
very  areas  supposed  to  benefit  from  the 
canal.  The  project  was  publicly  opposed 
by  the  Republican  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  by  his  Democratic  predeces- 
sor; by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  by 
numerous  other  public  bodies  In  western 
Pennsylvania;  by  the  Allegheny  County 
Labor  Council;  by  the  Pittsburgh  District 
of  the  United  Steel  Workers;  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  AFL-CIO;  by  the 
railroad  labor  unions;  by  the  railroads 
and  by  their  competitors,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Motor  Truck  Association,  which 
might  be  severely  hurt  If  the  canal  were 
to  be  built;  and  by  scores  of  others 

Nevertheless,  the  district  engineer 
found  the  canal  to  be  economically 
feasible.  It  is  significant,  however  that 
upon  review  his  estimate  of  benefits  was 
cut  to  ribbons  by  the  division  engineer 
and  that  his  estimate  was  further  dras- 
tically cut  by  the  Board  of  Engineers. 
These  estimates  were  as  follows:  District 
engineer.  2.2  to  1;  division  engineer,  1.8 
to  1;  Board  of  Engineers.  1.3  to  1. 

These  sharp  cuts,  combined  with  the 
dismal  record  of  the  project  over  the 
yeare,  throw  great  doubt  on  the  merits 
of  the  project. 

Whereas  the  district  engineer  esti- 
mated that  over  60  million  tons  of  traf- 
fic would  move  over  the  canal  in  its  first 
year  of  operation,  this  estimate  has  been 
cut  by  the  Board  to  10  million  tons-  and 
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the  Board  indicated  that  the  full  voliune 
of  trafBc  estimated  by  the  district  engi- 
neer would  not  be  reached  for  some  50 
years.  In  the  face  of  rapidly  developing 
technology,  particularly  In  the  steel  In- 
dustry, in  the  iron  mining  industry,  and 
in  rail  transportation,  an  Investment  for 
so  low  a  benefit  Is  doubtful  Indeed. 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  margin 
of  benefit  ratio  at  1.3  to  1  is  so  narrow 
as  to  allow  for  no  margin  of  error.  Any 
imderestimate  of  cost,  overestimate  of 
traffic,  or  other  adverse  development 
would  mean  that  the  cost  of  the  canal 
would  actually  exceed  any  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Moreover,  this  impor- 
tant point  must  be  raised:  The  estimated 
beneflt-to-cost  ratio  rests  in  large 
measure  on  the  assumption  that  the  en- 
tire vast  sum  required  to  build  this  canal 
can  be  borrowed  by  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  involved  at  an 
interest  rate  of  3  Vs  percent.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions,  this  is  an  absurd  assump- 
tion. We  all  know  what  rates  of  inter- 
est even  the  Federal  Government  must 
pay  for  borrowed  money  today,  and  the 
homebuilder  must  now  pay  SVa  percent 
on  FHA  loans.  Use  of  a  realistic  interest 
rate  would  in  itself  make  the  canal  un- 
economic. 

In  the  face  of  these  uncertainties  the 
Congress  should  take  a  closer  look  at  this 
project  before  appropriating  any  money 
In  its  behalf, 
rr  IS  LATx  IN  TH*  n*T  TO  Btnut  a  bakce  canal 

In  the  face  of  the  technology  of  the 
mld-20th  century,  construction  of  this 
canal  would  be  absurd.  The  value  of  the 
proposed  canal  should  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  value  of  our  great 
waterways,  such  as  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  On  these  large  reaches 
large  tows  can  operate  and  barges  and 
tows  can  moor  amd  unload  in  the  channel. 
These  conditions  are  a  far  cry  from  those 
of  the  proposed  canal.  By  reason  of  the 
topography  its  channel  will  be  winding 
and  narrow.  Through  Youngstown  the 
width  will  be  limited  to  200  feet;  but  be- 
cause of  local  conditions  no  greater 
width  Is  possible.  This  means  that  tows 
will  bcu-ely  be  able  to  pass  in  opposite 
directions.  It  will  greatly  limit  speed 
and  maneuverability  on  the  canal  partic- 
ularly In  times  of  bad  weather.  More 
importantly,  it  will  completely  preclude 
the  possibility  of  unloading  barges  in  the 
channel.  Thus  they  cannot  be  moored 
and  unloaded  at  the  plants  of  the  steel 
mills.  It  will  be  necessary  to  build  turn- 
outs and  mooring  basins  and  to  provide 
expensive  and  elaborate  handling  equip- 
ment. E>ut  to  the  topography  these  un- 
loading points  can  only  be  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  steel  mills.  Accordingly 
transshipment  of  cargoes  from  these  un- 
loading points  into  rail  cars  or  trucks, 
and  overland  transportation  to  the  mills, 
will  be  required.  This  will  impose  great 
expense  in  operation,  which  the  Board 
seems  not  to  have  considered. 


IT    IS    DOUriTUL   THAT    IKON    OR!   TKAFfIC    WILL 
MATXUAUZK   VOK   THX   CANAL 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  tonnage  which 
the  proponents  claim  for  the  canal  con- 
sists of  iron  ore  and  limestone.  Therd 
is  a  real  question  whether  any  Iron  ore 
or  limestone  would  be  shipped  by  this 


canal.  Not  a  single  steel  plant  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  proposed  canal  has 
given  any  Indication  whatever  that  It 
would  expect  to  take  any  iron  ore  or 
limestone  from  the  canal.  Since  the 
steel  industry  In  Pittsburgh  and  Youngs- 
town is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  this  project,  it  would  seem 
extraordinary  that  not  one  of  the  com- 
panies has  expressed  any  Interest  in  the 
project.  But  consideration  of  the  facts 
will  indicate  why  this  is  so. 

All  of  the  river  plants  have  been 
planned,  built,  and  operated  on  the  basis 
of  taking  delivery  of  this  tonnage  from 
rail.  Even  assuming  that  the  plants 
could  be  rearranged  to  take  delivery 
from  barges,  this  would  involve  an  enor- 
mously expensive  effort  in  the  case  of 
every  one  of  the  plants.  In  fact,  in  al- 
most all  cases  the  river  sites  are  so  nar- 
row and  congested  that  there  may  be  no 
scope  for  such  rearrangement.  It  is 
significant  in  this  connection  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  six  steel  plants  In  the 
Youngstown  district  testified  at  a  hear- 
ing held  on  July  26,  1966,  before  the 
Ohio  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
that  these  plants  did  not  even  have 
space  on  their  site  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  cooling  towers. 

At  present,  ore  and  limestone  destined 
for  the  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  mills 
is  imloaded  from  vessels  at  Lake  Erie 
ports.  It  is  then  placed  in  rail  cars  and 
delivered  directly  to  the  plant,  where  it 
Is  unloaded  directly  into  separate  bins 
or  stock  piles  within  the  plant.  If  the 
canal  were  to  be  built,  the  same  tonnage 
would,  at  the  Lake  Erie  port,  be  first 
loaded  into  barges  and  these  would  then 
have  to  be  imloaded  near  the  point  of 
consimiptlon  into  rail  cars  or  trucks  for 
delivery  to  the  plant.  This  extra  han- 
dling would  undoubtedly  be  sufBciently 
costly  to  overcome  any  economy  that 
might  be  achieved  from  barge  trans- 
portation. 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  prospect  of  a  limited 
reduction  in  the  transportation  cost  of 
ore  and  limestone  could  present  an  in- 
ducement to  the  investment  of  great 
sums  for  plant  conversion. 

TRB  CLAm  THAT  THX  BTXSL  COMPANBS  IN  THX 
PITTSBUXCH  AND  TODNGSTOWN  AMMAS  NEED 
THE    CANAL    TO    8UBVTVK    IS    NONSEMaX 

The  chief  claim  made  for  the  canal  by 
its  proponents  is  that  unless  the  canal 
is  built  the  steel  industries  In  Pittsburgh 
and  in  Youngstown  will  wither  away. 
Such  a  claim  is  nonsense  In  the  face  of 
the  announcement  made  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1966,  by  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  that  it  will  build  a  new  cold  rolling 
mm  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  which  will 
almost  double  its  Irwin  works  capacity  to 
produce  steel  for  the  big-volume  auto,  ap- 
pliance, furniture,  and  related  industries. 
This  project  is  described  by  United  States 
Steel  President  Leslie  B.  Worthlngton  as 
"one  of  the  largest  facility  expansion 
programs  In  the  recent  economic  history 
of  western  Pennsylvania."  Mr.  Worth- 
lngton further  stated: 

Thia  new  plant  expanalon  representa  a 
whopping  Invectment  In  our  faltb  In  tbla 
country'a  economy  and  In  what  we  believe  to 
b«  Western  Pennsylvania's  role  In  the  na- 
tion's economic  picture. 
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Mr.  Worthlngton  added : 

We  intend  to  keep  the  Mon  Valley  com- 
petitive In  a  way  that  wUl  help  It  to  retain 
Ita  position  as  a  keystone  In  the  nation's 
economic  structure.  United  States  Steel  u 
not  walking  away  from  its  Investment  here. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  dire  pre- 
dictions, of  the  proponents  of  the  canal. 

THE  CLAIMED   COAL   THAmC    WILL    NOT 
MATEXIALIZX 

There  Is  no  substantial  prospect  that 
the  coal  tonnage*  claimed  for  the  canal 
will  materialize. 

There  Is,  of  course,  an  almost  un- 
limited tonnage  of  coal  in  the  ground  in 
the  great  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia. 
and  Kentucky  coal  mining  areas.  How- 
ever, only  a  lihilted  part  of  this  coal  lies 
sufficiently  close  to  navigable  water  to  be 
economically  transported  by  barge. 
Such  coal  is  known  as  river  coal.  Since 
river  cdal  was  the  first  to  be  exploited, 
it  has  now  been  largely  consumed;  un- 
impeachable industry  statistics  indicate 
that  all  river  coal  in  the  area  will  be 
wholly  exhausted  by  about  the  year  2OO0. 
In  the  meantime,  nearly  all  of  this  river 
coal  is  either  captive  to  steel  mills  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  or  Is  committed  by  con- 
tract to  great  electric  powerplants  al- 
ready built  or  under  construction  or  in 
the  planning  stage  along  the  Ohio  River 
and  its  tributaries.  None  of  this  coal 
will  move  to  the  canal  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. This  means  that  at  best 
only  a  trickle  of  the  coal  which  the  engi- 
neers claim  as  potential  tonnage  for  the 
canal  will  in  fact  be  carried  by  it. 

THE     CANAL     WOULD    GRBATLT     INTENSITY    POL- 
LUTION IN  THE  MAHONINC  XIVER 

The  extreme  pollution  of  the  Mahon- 
ing River  Is  as  notorious  as  is  the  des- 
perate water  shortage  in  the  whole  area 
The  plans  for  the  prc^xMed  canal  -,vere 
reviewed  by  the  UJS.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  in  their  report  filed  with 
the  district  engineer  it  was  shown  that 
canalization  of  the  Mahoning  River 
would  greatly  intensify  pollution  in  the 
Mahoning  River,  because  construction  of 
the  locks  would  create  slack  pools  which 
would  slow  the  normal  flow  of  Aater 
The  report  also  pointed  out  that  use  of 
already  scarce  water  for  operation  of 
the  canal  would  withdraw  from  use  for 
industrial  and  domestic  purposes  what 
little  additional  water  might  possibly  be 
made  available.  The  district  engineer 
simply  overrode  these  objections. 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  the  years 
to  come  availability  of  reasonably  pure 
water  will  be  vastly  more  important  to 
Industrial  and  domestic  development  in 
the  Mahoning  and  Beaver  Valleys  than 
would  the  construction  of  this  caniil. 

THIS  IS  AN  INAPPIOPKUTE  TIME  TO  SPEND  PUB- 
LIC MONXT  IN  BEHALF  OX  A  CIVILIAN  PROJICT 
OF  DOUBTFTTL  VALUX 

A  time  when  the  greatest  domestic 
threat  is  that  of  inflation  is  certainly  not 
the  moment  to  embark  upon  a  program 
of  vast  Government  expenditure  in  be- 
half of  a  civilian  project  whose  merit  has 
not  been  demonstrated. 

ADVXXBX   XFFXCT   OF   TRX   CANAL   ON   THE   POSTS 
AMD   KAXUtOAOS   OF   THX   ABEA 

If  the  canal  should  be  built  and  if  the 
traffic  claimed  for  It  should  develop,  all 
of  It  must  be  diverted  from  the  railroads 
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and  from  the  Lake  Erlf  ports  which  are 
now  handling  It.  TUd  adverse  effect 
upon  the  railroads  and  the  existing  ports 
and  upon  their  employees  would  be 
serious. 

The  railroads  and  dock  companies 
have  estimated  that  such  diversion  would 
eliminate  some  8,000  jobs  in  communi- 
ties as  far  away  from  the  canal  as  New 
York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Roanoke,  and  Detroit..  The  effect  on 
some  of  the  railroads  ih  the  canal  area 
might  well  be  disastrox^s.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  It  is  in  the  laational  interest 
to  bring  about  such  a  rei«lt. 

EFFECT    ON    LOCAL    CpMMUNmES 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  project  to  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and 
to  the  municipalities,  public  utihties, 
and  rsdlroads  in  the  atea  of  the  canal 
wiU  be  enormous.  Uiltil  the  full  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Eikglneers  with  re- 
spect to  the  project  becomes  available, 
it  is  not  possible  to  esdmate  this  pre- 
cisely; but  It  is  Inditftted  from  the 
Board's  public  annountcment  that  the 
aggregate  of  local  costs  ;will  be  increased 
rather  than  decreased  from  those  in 
the  division  engineer's  report.  These 
estimates  are  as  follows: 


Local  flrst  costs 

Local  annual  cliarfivs 
(each  year  for  SO  years).. 


Dl  1  slon 
enj  I  iieer 


$85,3  10,000 

ismooo 


Board 


t95, 000, 000 
10,300,000 


These  figures  are  lar^  enough.  But 
they  do  not  Include  the  large  cost  of 
building  and  maintaining  the  canal 
terminals.  These  costs  «» ill  increase  the 
total  costs  which  will  l^ve  to  be  borne 
by  the  local  Interests  in  Ohio  to  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  bllll<>n  dollars. 

Local  municipalities  lA  both  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  will  have  tb  spend  millions 
to  relocate  water  intakes  and  outflows 
and  sewer,  water  suppl^,  and  drainage 
facilities.  Similar  sums  will  have  to  be 
spent  by  pubUc  utllitiea,  raUroads,  and 
steel  mills  for  the  relocation  of  bridges 
and  the  like.  Very  large  operating  ex- 
penses will  also  fall  upon  the  local  com- 
muniUes  for  years  to  come.  How  will 
they  provide  these  funds? 

It  is  therefore  little  wdnder  that,  aside 
from  the  city  of  Youngstown,  the  pro- 
posed canal  has  no  local  support.  The 
^nal  has  been  openly  ppposed  by  the 
ooyernor  of  Pennsylvania;  the  mayor  of 
ntlsburgh;  the  county  commissioners  of 
Beaver  County,  Pa.,  thrbugh  which  the 
CMial  wlU  run;  official  local  planning 
wards,  and  others.  Botih  Pennsylvania 
Senators  and  virtually  all  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  Permsylvania  are 
opposed.  No  support  for  the  project  has 
yet  been  heard  from  eiliher  of  the  two 
Senators  from  Ohio.  The  city  of  aeve- 
jand  the  largest  city  in  Ohio  and  a  sup- 
Posed  beneficiary  of  the  «anal,  and  nu- 
merous other  Ohio  interej  ts  have  opposed 
the  project.  j  »'»~-*— 

Such  great  newspapeJi  In  the  State 
M  Ohio  as  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the 
Toledo  Blade,  the  Cleveland  Press,  and 
the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal  have  edl- 
wrially  condemned  the  pfoject  In  no  un- 


certain terms.    Editorial  opposition  by 
the  press  in  Pennsylvania  Is  unanimous. 

Since  those  who  are  to  be  major  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  projects  do  not  favor  It, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  project 
should  be  fcr::d  upon  them  at  enormc/--  ■; 
expense  to  the  whole  Nation. 
History  of   1947-48  Refosts  of  U.S.  Corps 

OF    Engineers    on    Proposal    for    Lake 

Krix-Ohio  Rites  Canal 

Colonel  Walter  K.  Lorence,  District  Engi- 
neer of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Pittsburgh 
submitted  his  Review  of  Reports  on  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal  to  the  Division  Engi- 
neer on  August  12,  1947. 

On  October  31,  1947,  Colonel  Lorence  re- 
signed from  the  Corps  and  promptly  became 
employed  as  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Improvement  AssoclaUon,  the 
lobbying  organization  which  had  long  advo- 
cated construction  of  the  Canal. 

On  May  14.  1948,  the  Division  Engineer 
submitted  Colonel  Lorence-s  Review  Report 
to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors. 

On  November  17,  1948,  the  Board  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  project  in  Pitts- 
burgh. At  that  hearing  Colonel  Lorence 
(now  Mr.  Lorence)  appeared  In  his  new 
civilian  capacity.  Mr.  Lorence  did  not  iden- 
tify himself  as  the  DUtrlct  Engineer  who  had 
prepared  the  report,  but  stated  only  that  he 
appeared  as  the  authorized  representative  of 
these  organizations.  On  the  contrary,  in 
commenting  on  the  Review  Report,  Mr. 
Lorence  referred  to  the  reporting  District 
Engineer  in  the  third  person.  Thus,  he 
stated  "the  District  Engineer's  Review  Re- 
port covers  the  cold  figures  that  alone  justify 
the  Investment  In  the  Canal." 

On  November  30,  1948,  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  established  a 
special  review  board  to  review  the  project. 
On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  thla  board, 
the  Review  Report  was  returned  by  the  board 
to  the  Pittsburgh  District  Engineer  for  fur- 
ther study.  It  remained  gathering  dust 
until  1961  when  the  study  was  exhumed  at 
the  ln«l8tence  of  Representative  Kixwan. 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  regret  very  much  that  I 
have  to  take  this  stand.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  bill  except  for  one  Item.  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  have  to  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  He  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous Job,  and  I  hold  him  In  Wgh 
regard.  However,  after  studying  the 
economic  aspect  of  this  canal,  I  fail  to 
see  any  justification  for  it.  The  canal 
might  have  been  good  150  years  ago.  In 
fact,  after  the  engineers  originally  stud- 
ied this  route,  the  railroads  came  in  and 
they  dropped  the  idea.  Today,  of  course, 
with  rapid  transportation — the  railroads 
and  the  highways — there  is  no  justifica- 
tion to  go  back  to  a  slow.  18th  century 
waterway.  The  rsulroads  are  doing  a 
tremendous  Job  In  this  country.  We 
have,  relatively,  the  cheapest  transporta- 
tion in  the  world.  To  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads, 
after  World  War  I  there  were  2.5  million 
employees.  Today  there  are  slightly 
over  820,000  employees  hauling  much 
more  freight  and  at  a  very  low  cost  per 
ton-mile. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives  As- 
sociation, representing  22  unions,  are  In 
opposition  to  the  big  ditch,  along  with 
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the  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express 
and  Station  Employees. 

Another  economic  aspect  of  this,  as  I 
see  It,  Is  that  it  will  benefit  only  one  In- 
dustry in  one  city,  basically  the  steel 
Industry  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  By  an 
engineering  report,  even  by  the  year  2000 
this  waterway  or  this  canal,  if  ever 
built — and  I  hope  it  is  not  built— will  be 
hauling  115  million  tons  of  raw  material, 
and  95  percent  of  this  will  be  the  raw 
material  for  the  steel  industry. 

Another  economic  factor  is  the  inter- 
est rate.  No  one  has  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  5-percent  or  6-percent  in- 
terest factor.  On  a  billion  or  two  billion 
cost,  we  will  have  anywhere  from  $50  to 
$100  million  in  Interest  involved.  I  am 
sure  this  is  much  higher  than  the  sav- 
ings, or  the  supposed  savings  that  will 
be  made  by  hauling  the  raw  material  of 
the  steel  Industry  on  this  canal. 

Further,  It  wlU  fiood  80,000  acres,  the 
best  acres  in  eastern  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment.  I  am  against  this  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  Many 
have  said  what  benefits  are  we  going  to 
reaUze  from  this— What  are  we  going  to 
receive  from  it?  I  do  not  know  what 
provincial  interests  any  one  will  receive 
but  I  do  know  that  it  does  not  take  a  man 
of  rare  vision  to  see  the  obvious  benefits 
to  the  entire  Nation  of  connecting  the 
Ohio  River  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, thereby  Joining  the  vast  indus- 
trial complexes  of  the  two  greatest  in- 
land navigation  systems  in  the  world  by 
a  modern  artery  for  low-cost  water 
transportation. 

Such  a  connection  will  mean  expanded 
markets  for  the  industries  in  both  re- 
gions. Coal  costs  for  industries  and  elec- 
tric powerplants  on  the  lakes  will  be  re- 
duced. Iron  ore  will  move  more  cheaply 
to  Ohio  Valley  mills.  Opportunities  to 
reach  world  markets  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
will  be  opened  to  Industries  all  along  the 
Ohio  River  Valley. 

For  the  coal  Industry  of  southeastern 
Ohio.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  this 
can  be  an  inestimable  boon. 

In  very  real  terms,  the  new  waterway 
will  fuse  the  entire  Ohio  Valley  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  economy. 

Many  of  today's  opponents  to  this  in- 
vestment in  the  progress  and  growth  of 
this  great  Nation  are  the  same  persons 
who  only  yesterday  voted  approval  for 
an  expenditure  of  over  $3  billion  In 
foreign  aid.  I  presume  they  justify  this 
vote  on  the  grounds  that  foreign  aid  will 
enhance  the  economic  development  of 
some  of  these  so-called  underdeveloped 
nations  and  that  consequently  the  world. 
Including  the  United  States,  will  be  bet- 
ter off  as  a  result.  Yet  these  same  pro- 
ponents of  this  line  of  reasoning  are 
objectioning  to  an  Investment  In  the 
future  of  this  Nation — an  Investment 
that  will  reap  great  rewards  for  the 
country  as  a  whole — an  Investment  that 
will  help  the  transportation  Industries 
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of  this  Nation  cope  with  the  ever-ln- 
creasing  demand  for  expansion  and  aen- 
Ice.  an  investment  that  will  create 
countless  new  Job  opportunities,  an  In- 
vestment that  will  result  in  expanded 
markets  for  new  and  existing  industries, 
an  investment  vhat  will  help  keep  Ameri- 
can industry  competitive  with  foreign 
imports,  an  investment  that  wlU  return 
to  the  n.S.  Treasury  untold  billions  of 
dollars  In  tax  payments — making  avail- 
able money  for  future  Improvements  In 
our  country — In  other  words,  my  col- 
leagues, an  Investment  In  the  future 
and  economic  well-being  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Contrast  this,  my  friends,  with  the 
sorry  returns  from  the  investment  of  un- 
told billions  of  dollars  In  foreign  aid  and 
ask  yourselves— can  you  In  good  faith 
and  in  good  conscience  commit  yourself 
to  Invest  the  taxpayer's  money  in  ques- 
tionable programs  with  questionable  re- 
turns In  foreign  nations  yet  refuse  to 
make  this  investment  In  the  welfare  of 
your  own  Nation? 

For  those  of  you  who  are  concerned,  as 
I  am.  with  Inflation,  it  is  not  intended 
that  the  project  will  be  constructed  dur- 
ing the  current  period  of  inflation. 
Rather,  it  will  take  4  years  to  pLm  at 
a  small  aimual  cost.  This  bill  only  pro- 
vides for  one-half  million  dollars — an 
infinitesimal  amoimt  compared  \o  the 
national  budget  and  the  billions  \ie  are 
spending.  Construction  which  would  be 
spread  over  at  least  an  8-  to  10-year 
period  would  not  be  undertaken  until 
larger  public  works  expenditures  are 
warranted  in  the  economy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  availability  of  low-cost  water 
transportation  would  benefit  the  entire 
Nation  by  increasing  the  availability  of 
commodities  at  a  lower  cost — a  signifi- 
cant counterlnflatlonary  Influence. 

Many  of  you  are  concerned,  as  I  am, 
with  the  plight  of  the  railroads  and  their 
fears  as  to  what  this  construction  may 
hold  in  store  for  them.  But  let  me  allay 
those  fears  right  now — the  railroads  will 
fare  well  and  prosper  and  grow  with  the 
development  of  this  waterway  system.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley,  since  1950,  industry,  seek- 
ing the  advantages  of  low-cost  water 
transportation  and  ample  water  supply, 
has  Invested  more  than  $22  billion  in 
major  plant  installations  and  expansions. 
Just  in  the  coimtles  bordering  the  Ohio 
and  its  navigable  tributaries.  These  In- 
vestments have  been  largely  in  the  basic 
Industries,  which  are  central  to  economic 
growth.  As  this  expansion  and  growth 
took  place,  greater  markets  and  demand 
for  rail  transportation  occurred.  In- 
creased revenues  to  the  railroads  resulted 
and  those  railroads  which  were  in  com- 
petition with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
water-transportation  systems  improved 
their  economic  situation  far  above  those 
which  were  not  in  direct  competition. 
Tet  these  same  fears  were  raised  when 
the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River  began 
many  years  ago.  They  proved  un- 
founded then  as  they  are  now.  It  is 
noteworthy,  also,  that  from  the  end  of 
World  War  n  to  1963  the  eight  railroads 
competitive  with  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi River  systems  realised  a  60-percent 
expansion  in  freight  revenue  as  com- 


pared with  only  37  percent  for  all  other 
American  railroads.  Think  of  that — al- 
most twice  as  much  as  those  railroads 
not  directly  competitive  with  this  water- 
way transportation  system.  I  say  to  you, 
my  colleagues,  that  the  railroads  will. 
Indeed,  be  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
investment. 

The  canal  will  make  Its  maximum  con- 
tribution to  an  American  economy  of 
vastly  greater  dimensions  than  that 
which  we  know  today.  The  waterway 
cannot,  foreseeably,  be  brought  Into  serv- 
ice in  less  than  10  years.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  Census  estimates,  by  1976 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will 
reach  232  million  persons;  by  the  year 
2000,  the  waterway  will  be  serving  a  na- 
tion of  350  million,  as  compared  with  our 
present  population  of  less  than  200  mil- 
lion. In  terms  of  trafBc  burden  to  be 
borne  by  all  modes  of  transport,  it  is  re- 
liably estimated  that  with  gross  national 
product  expected  to  triple  by  the  yesu* 
2000 — Just  34  years  from  now — our  trans- 
portation system  will  then  be  required  to 
carry  over  three  times  its  present  volume. 

Against  this  background,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  railroads  need  have  no 
fear  for  their  future.  For  them  the  prob- 
lem for  the  future  Is  their  adequacy  for 
the  demands  which  the  future  will  make 
upon  them.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection that  in  requesting  an  exemption 
for  railroad  equipment  from  the  pro- 
posed suspension  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit,  Mr.  Dan  Loomls,  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
suggested  that  the  tax  incentive  program 
be  exi>anded  to  encourage  "the  continu- 
ing construction  of  freight  cars,  locomo- 
tives, piggyback  equipment,  yards,  signal- 
ing systems,  and  other  rail  facilities  re- 
quired to  meet  the  rising  transportation 
demands  of  expanding  economy  and 
Vietnam  military  support." 

The  biggest  load  the  railroads  have  ever 
carried  so  far  was  about  745  billion  ton- 
miles  under  the  forced  draft  operation  of 
World  War  n.  But,  by  1976,  the  Na- 
tion will  demand  of  the  railroads  over 
1  trillion  ton-miles  of  freight  service  per 
year.  And,  by  2000,  if  they  continue 
carrying  only  their  present  share,  the 
railroads  will  have  to  be  equipped  to 
carry  close  to  2  trillion  ton-miles  of 
freight,  much  more  than  all  modes  of 
transportation  combined  In  1965. 

Thus,  it  is  vital  that  steps  be  taken 
toward  a  balanced  expansion  of  the 
country's  transportation  system.  The 
railroads  will  not  be  able  to  carry  the 
entire  traffic  increment.  In  view  of  the 
huge  economic  growth  l3rlng  ahead,  they 
will  be  tmder  severe  strain  to  handle  even 
their  present  percentage  of  the  rising 
total.  Each  mode  of  transportation  will 
have  to  be  enlarged  and  extended  so  as 
to  provide  the  type  of  freight  service  for 
which  it  is  best  adapted. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  you  about  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  this  project.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimates  that  ratio 
at  1.3  to  1 — In  other  words  for  every  $1 
spent  the  benefits  will  amoimt  to  $1.30. 
"The  corps  historically  has  been  con- 
servative on  these  estimates.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1908,  the  corps  based  its  recom- 
moidations  on  the  Ohio  River  navigation 
project  upon  traffic  of  only  9  million  tons. 


The  waterway  was  not  completed  until 
1929,  but  by  1950  the  toimage  wu  close  to 
49  million.  The  latest  estimate  shows  the 
waterway  carried  about  102  million  tons 
in  1965 — better  than  11  times  the  corps' 
original  estimate.  Again,  a  correspond- 
ing situation  occurred  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Improvement,  where  by 
1965  the  tonnage  exceeded  the  corps' 
estimate  by  four  times.  While  this 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  very  favorable,  the 
odds,  based  on  experience,  are  that  it  is 
far  more  favorable  than  the  corps'  esti- 
mates and  America  will  reap  imtold  re- 
wards from  this  Justifiable  investment  in 
the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Some  would  deny  this  boon  to  Amer- 
ica on  the  plea  that  it  will  benefit  some 
areas  more  than  others — but,  this  is  an 
argument  applicable  to  any  particular 
internal  improvement.  Any  suggestion 
of  discrimination  is  removed  when  the 
improvement  program  is  carried  out  as  is 
ours  on  a  national  basis  under  standards 
of  uniform  application.  In  this  regard,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  remarks  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  when  as  a  young  Congressman 
from  Illinois,  he  rose  as  the  spokesman  of 
his  party  in  an  elTort  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  a  river  and  harbor  bill. 
Commenting  on  the  recently  completed 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  connecting 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  for  the  first 
time,  he  said : 

Nothing  is  BO  local  as  not  to  be  of  some 
general  benefit.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  lUl- 
nols  and  Michigan  Canal.  Considered  apart 
from  Its  effects,  it  Is  perfectly  local.  Every 
Inch  of  It  Is  within  the  State  of  Illinois. 
That  canal  was  first  opened  for  business  last 
AprU.  In  a  very  few  days  we  were  all  grati- 
fied to  learn,  among  other  things,  that  sugar 
had  been  carried  from  New  Orleans,  through 
the  canal,  to  Buffalo,  In  New  York.  This 
sugar  took  this  route,  doubtless,  becavise  it 
was  cheaper  than  the  old  route.  Supposing 
the  benefit  In  the  reduction  of  the  cost  o( 
carriage  to  be  shared  between  seller  and 
buyer,  the  result  la,  that  the  New  Orleans 
merchant  sold  his  sugar  a  little  dearer,  and 
the  people  of  Buffalo  sweetened  their  coBe« 
a  little  cheaper  than  before:  a  benefit  result- 
ing from  the  canal,  not  to  Illinois  where  the 
canal  Is,  but  to  Louisiana  and  New  York, 
where  it  is  not.  In  other  transactions  Illi- 
nois win,  of  course,  have  her  share,  and  per- 
haps the  larger  share  too,  In  the  benefits  of 
the  canal;  but  the  Instance  of  the  sugar 
clearly  shows,  that  the  benefits  of  an  Im- 
provement are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
pctrtlcular  locality  of  the  Improvement  itself. 

And  such  is  the  case  in  this  Instance. 
All  America  will  benefit  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed 
to  express  my  profound  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  and  beloved  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee to  whose  boldness,  imagina- 
tion and  foresight  we  are  Indebted  above 
aU  others  for  bringing  this  great  project 
forward.  He  Is  a  worthy  successor  to 
those  men  of  vision  who  saw  in  the  link- 
age of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  ft 
source  of  strength  and  prosperity  for  our 
country.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  man  in 
modem  times  who  has  done  more  than 
Mncx  KmwAN  in  the  development  of 
water  resources  throughout  the  entire 
Nation.  Without  his  powerful  support 
the  modernization  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the 
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Scioto  Basin,  which  means  so  much  to 
the  people  of  my  district,  might  well  have 
remained  an  empty  dream.  He  is  for- 
ever enrolled  among  tjhe  great  builders 
of  America  and  I  consider  it  a  high  priv- 
ilege here  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude 
and  my  esteem  for  this  great  American. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment  to  strike  the  funds  to  initiate 
planning  for  the  Lak0  Erie-Ohio  River 
waterway  and  to  make  this  investment  in 
the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  anjendment. 

I  have  listened,  Mr^  Chairman,  with 
great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  these  fine 
men  today  from  Pennsylvania  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  project.  It]$  interesting  that 
in  1868,  Governor  Jorni  Geary  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvanli  recommended 
construction  of  the  can^l  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  joint 
resolution  instructing  its  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Conferess  to  urge  such 
action  in  Congress. 

In  1935  this  House  fitst  passed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  this  project.  Now,  who 
do  you  think  put  an  amendment  in  for  It 
on  the  Senate  side  to  lextend  it  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Ohio  River?  Why,  it  was 
the  greatest  politician  in  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Guffey.  Now.  let  me  tell  you 
something  else.  It  is  Interesting  that 
of  those  who  have  opposed  the  project 
here  today  I  do  not  think  one  of  them  Is 
a  union  man.  I  have  bfeen  paying  imion 
dues  for  55  years.  Tl^e  railroads  have 
opposed  the  construction  of  every  water- 
way we  have  built,  and  we  have  19,000 
miles  of  them  now,  and  hot  one  has  failed 
to  help  the  railroads.  M  means  business 
for  them  and  jobs  for  the  men.  Yet  you 
have  them  coming  down  here  testifying 
on  this  just  like  a  great  big  parade. 

I  will  bet  you  that  not  one  of  the  men 
who  testified  here  today  is  an  engineer, 
and  yet  they  seem  to  know  more  than 
the  engineers  know  abotit  this.  We  have 
learned  down  through  tiheir  142  years  of 
existence  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  competent,  objectiv^^  dedicated  peo- 
ple without  equal  In  |thelr  profession. 
And  they  have  reconuriended  this  proj 
ect  for  construction. 

Now  let  me  assure  yW  this  project  is 
not  for  Youngstown.  tThat  is  only  a 
town  of  165,000.  This  ttfe  for  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo  and  |  Cincinnati  and 
Mobile  and  the  enUre  Nation.  We  know 
from  experience  that  thfese  projects  ben- 
efit all  of  America.  Where  would  we  be 
today  if  we  had  taken  ^  parochial  view 
of  every  project  we  have  considered 
down  through  the  year^P 

It  is  claimed  that  20,000  railroad  em- 
ployees will  lose  their  Jo**.  I  doubt  there 
are  anywhere  near  tl^t  niunber  em- 
ployed between  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie  on  the  railroads.  As  I  said  before, 
every  waterway  has  irteant  increased 
ousiness  to  the  railroad^.  I  understand 
they  now  support  the  |  Arkansas  River 
aevelopment,  and  how  they  fought  to 
stop  that  project.  ! 

The  railroads  claim  ihey  would  haul 
iron  ore  for  40  cents  a  ton  if  the  canal 

o  A^o  "^*'  ^"*  ^'^^y  *'«  "ow  charging 
»^.08  a  ton  and  protesting  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  an  in- 
trastate rate  of  $1.88  a  ton. 
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At  these  rates  this  great  steel-pro- 
ducing area  will  continue  to  decline,  for 
it  cannot  compete  favorably  with  for- 
eign areas  or  areas  enjoying  cheap  water 
transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  going  to 
be  the  greatest  canal  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Senator  Kerr  and  his  Senate 
committee  went  all  over  the  country  to 
study  water  resource  projects  and  Sena- 
tor Kerr  came  back  and  said  that  this 
project  was  of  the  highest  priority  in  the 
development  of  our  waterway  system. 
Our  national  transportation  facilities  of 
all  kinds  are  already  overburdened  and 
we  must  bulk'  projects  like  this  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  our 
expanding  population. 

So  I  ask  you  to  support  the  funds  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  begin  planning  of 
this  project  and  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
follow  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan].  The 
gentleman  has  so  vividly  outlined  the 
facts  in  this  case.  But,  I  want  to  support 
him. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir- 
wan]  and  I  have  studied  the  proposal  of 
this  canal  for  the  Gtate  of  Ohio  for  a 
period  of  many  years.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  there  is  uny  man  in  this  Congress 
who  is  knowledgeable  about  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  of  Amciica  and  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  our  country 
through  his  work  on  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee and  on  the  Publl:  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations— to  build  America  and  to  do 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  build 
tills  great  land  of  ours — it  is  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]. 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  "foot  cDiaers"  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  say  that  if  there  is  a 
"grand  commander"  upon  the  question 
of  what  is  good  for  this  country,  it  is  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kirwan]. 

I  have  had  occasion,  therefore,  to  make 
a  considerable  study  of  its  feasibility. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  members 
of  the  Committee  that  this  area  which 
will  link  the  Great  Lakes  and  make  a 
complete  circle,  is  not  only  beneficial  to 
Youngstown,  but  I  must  admit  that  it 
would  also  be  quite  beneficial  to  areas 
which  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  later  on.  And,  it  will  help  to  de- 
velop and  bring  in  new  industry  and  new 
tax  dollars  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  It 
is  not  just  a  selfish  one-city  canal.  It 
is  for  the  entire  country,  as  vrell  as  for 
the  development  of  the  "Ruhr"  of  Amer- 
ica, which  is  this  area  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  made 
some  reference  about  the  Governor  of 
Ohio — and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has 
had  no  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio;  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  nothing  to  the  effect  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  is  opposed  to  this  program. 

But,  I  am  in  my  extension  of  remarks 
going  to  place  into  the  Record  the  fact 


that  this  Is  authorized,  and  that  there  is 
no  question  about  it. 

I  might  say  that  as  late  as  the  7th 
day  of  September  of  this  year,  there  was 
a  new  finding  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  who 
said  there  had  not  been  any  recent  eval- 
uation thereof  that  this  is  what  the 
board  had  to  say: 

The  board  concludes  that  Uie  whole  proj- 
ect from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie  Is 
economically  Justified  and  accordingly  rec- 
ommends It  for  construction  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  District 
Engineer,  with  chaimel  depths  of  12  feet, 
except  In  the  restricted  reaches  through 
Youngstown  and  Warren,  Ohio,  where  a 
depth  of  15  feet  would  be  provided,  and 
with  such  further  modifications  as  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  be 
advisable,  •   •   • 

So  on  September  7  of  this  year,  just  a 
few  days  ago,  there  was  another  ap- 
proval by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  show- 
ing the  justification  of  this  canal  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  will  over- 
whelmingly support  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  and  defeat  this 
amendment. 

This  is  not  the  only  occasion  where 
things  are  being  done  like  this.  Let  me 
point  out  to  you  that  this  House,  with 
very  little  opposition,  has  been  going 
along  with  building  an  aircraft — one  air- 
craft with.the  taxpayers'  dollars,  a  super- 
sonic transport,  and  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  $4  billion 
over  just  a  few  years.  This  is  over  a 
short  period  of  time. 

To  my  friends  on  the  railroads,  we 
have  appropriated  out  of  my  subcom- 
mittee money  for  the  development  of 
new  railroad  equipment  and  to  develop 
better  railroad  equipment.  So  when  we 
get  this  better  railroad  equipment,  we 
will  then  have  more  Jobs  for  these  people 
you  are  talking  about.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  the 
loss  of  the  jobs  that  has  been  talked 
about  today. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  include  at  this  point 

in  the  Record  the  following  breakdown 

on  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  waterway: 

Pacts    About    the    Lake    Ebie-Ohio    RrvTR 

Watekway 

project  description 

The  Lake  Erie-Ohio  mver  Waterway 
would  connect  up  the  Great  Lakes  with 
the  Ohio  River,  a  distance  of  120  miles. 
This  compares  with  the  present  route  of 
about  2.400  miles  around  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Chicago,  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  and  up  the  Ohio  River.  The  new 
canal,  together  with  linking  up  the  Tennes- 
see and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  would  also  com- 
plete a  vital  1,746  mile  through  waterway, 
now  80  percent  complete,  from  Cleveland  to 
Mobile. 

project   AT7TRORIZATION 

This  project  was  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  August  30,  1935, 
in  the  following  terms : 

"That  the  following  works  of  Improvement 
of  rivers,  harbors,  and  other  waterways  are 
hereby  adopted  and  authorized,    •    •    •: 

"Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio;  of  the  width  and  depth  pro- 
vided In  House  Document  Numbered  277, 
Seventy-Third  Congress,  as  a  Federal  project 
and  to  continue  to  Lake  Erie  at  or  near  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio,  subject  to  the  final  approval  of 
the  whole  project  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
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Lake  Erie  bj  the  Board  of  Rnglneeti  for 
Rivera  and  Harbort:  •  •  •" 

In  Its  report  of  December  30.  1038  (Hoiia« 
Document  178.  76th  Oongreas.  let  SeMlon) 
tbe  Board  of  Sngineers  stated  tbat: 

"Tbe  Board  now  concludes  that  th«  vhide 
project  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Brie, 
with  certain  modifications  of  tbe  plana  pro- 
posed In  House  Document  No.  377.  Seventy- 
Thlrd  Congress.  Second  Session.  Is  economi- 
cally Juatlfled." 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  matter.  Con- 
gressman Joseph  J.  Mansfield,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee  of 
the  House.  In  a  letter  dated  AprU  15.  1939,  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  stated : 

"It  is  obvious,  likewise,  that  the  Board  did 
approve  the  whole  project  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Lake  Erie  via  the  Beaver  and  Ma- 
honing Rivers,  and  consequently  the  author- 
ization enacted  by  Congress  in  the  1935  River 
and  Harbor  Act  has  been  fully  met,  and  the 
approval  and  authorization  by  Congress  are 
complete." 

A  current  economic  reevaluation  of  the 
Lake  Brle-Ohlo  River  Project  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors.  It  has  again  concluded  that 
the  project  is  fully  Justified.  The  Board's 
recommendations  In  its  report  dated  Septem- 
ber 7.  1968,  are  as  follows: 

"The  Board  concludes  that  the  whole  proj- 
ect from  the  Ohio  River  to  L.xke  Erie  is  eco- 
nomically Justified  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends it  for  construction  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  District 
Xnglneer,  with  channel  depths  of  12  feet,  ex- 
cept In  the  restricted  reaches  through 
Toungstown  and  Warren.  Ohio,  when;  a  depth 
of  15  feet  would  be  provided,  aod  with  such 
further  modifications  as  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Chief  of  En:,  aeers  may  be  advis- 
able. •••••" 

DTECr    ON    WATXB   QTTAUTT 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  project  on 
water  quaUty,  the  Board  of  En^neers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  concluded  In  the  report 
as  follows : 

"Tbe  District  Engineer,  in  estimating  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  project  on  water 
quality,  used  data  on  streamflow  require- 
ments furnished  by  tbe  United  SUtes  Public 
Health  Service  in  its  report  included  In  Ap- 
pendix V  ot  the  District  Engineer's  report. 
He  concluded  that  additional  flows  under 
canalized  conditions  would  result  in  tem- 
perature reduction  in  the  Mahoning  River 
the  value  of  which  would  slightly  exceed  the 
adverse  effect  resulting  from  tbe  reduction 
In  the  assimilation  ability  of  the  river  under 
pool  conditions.  A  resUtement  of  the 
United  SUtes  Public  Health  Service's  posi- 
tion subsequently  furnished  the  Division 
Engineer  concludes  that  if  the  storage  in 
Grand  River  Reservoir  is  used  to  Increase 
the  average  minimum  flow  in  the  Mahoning 
River  at  Toungstown  by  approximately  300 
cuMc  feet  per  second,  the  proposed  water- 
way would  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
water  quality.  The  DlvUlon  Engineer  be- 
lieves that  this  condition  can  be  met. 
Therefore,  the  analysis  concerning  water 
quality  contained  in  the  District  Engineer's 
report  Is  considered  to  be  acceptable." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  heard  a  lot  from  the  Ohio 
folks  and  the  Pennsylvania  folks,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  project 
has  a  much  broader  aspect  than  just 
those  two  sections  of  o\ir  country.  This 
canal  along  with  the  canal  that  win  link 
up  the  Tennessee  and  Tomblgbee  Rivers 
offers  the  greatest  potential  to  the  east- 


em  part  of  this  country  of  anything  that 
I  know,  because  when  that  great  day 
comes  that  these  canals  are  completed, 
the  commerce  of  this  Nation  will  be  able 
to  proceed  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to 
Lake  Erie  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way— between  the  great  port  of  Mobile 
on  the  south  and  the  many  cities  in  the 
north  and  east. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  projects 
overall  that  we  could  find  to  make  this 
missing  link  complete  and  it  is  one  that 
we  ought  to  complete  tis  soon  as  we  can. 
Both  the  Ohio-Lake  Erie  Waterway  and 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway  are 
Important  to  the  future  development  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Edwards]  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
frran  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kir  wan]. 

This  is  much  more  than  a  local  matter. 
The  great  inland  waterway  system  that 
we  are  building  in  this  country  is  incom- 
parable. There  is  nothing  like  It  any- 
where on  this  earth.  Today  through  our 
Inland  waterway  system,  we  can  go  from 
the  Mexican  border  to  the  great  port  of 
New  Orleans,  and  then  from  there  to 
Florida,  and  up  the  eastern  coast.  We 
have  also  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project  which  is  growing  rapidly  every 
day.  The  project  pending  connects  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River  which 
flows  down  into  the  Mississippi  and 
through  the  great  inland  system  of  our 
country.  I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
foresight  and  vision  that  we  should  ap- 
prove this  project. 

The  work  of  the  great  Member  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  WAN]  in  building  our 
country  is  known  to  every  American. 
His  work  will  be  a  monument  to  him  and 
to  the  Congress  long  after  all  of  us  are 
gone. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  Is  recognised  foe  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
very  seldom  take  the  floor  and  Interpose 
my  thoughts  when  there  is  a  struggle  of 
giants  on  the  floor. 

But  as  I  sat  today  listening  to  this  de- 
bate, I  felt  compelled  to  say  Just  a  few 
words. 

I  wonder  if  the  Members  of  this  Houm 
realize  that  by  the  year  2000  the  popula- 
tion of  this  Nation  Is  expected  to  go  from 
195  million  to  363  million  people.  Just 
think  of  this  great  increase  in  34  years. 
Frmn  tbe  time  of  Christ  up  to  1965.  the 
world's  population  grew  from  250  million 
j>eof>le  to  3  l^llion.  In  the  next  three 
decades,  in  the  next  34  years.  It  is  going 
to  Increase  to  6  billion  people  according 
to  the  population  experts. 

When  we  talk  about  u  project  like  this, 
we  are  looking  to  the  future.    We  all 


remember  that  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
it  says.  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the 
people  perish."  Today  we  are  challenged 
to  exercise  our  vision. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mnu  Kirwan. 
For  more  than  three  decades  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  and  the 
SuJacommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  he  has 
been  bringing  projects  to  this  floor  to 
build  America. 

I  want  you  to  cast  your  eyes  on  the 
words  engraved  in  marble  right  above 
the  Speaker's  desk: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
caU  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  em 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

Those  words  were  uttered  by  Daniel 
Webster  over  130  years  ago  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress.  They  are  just  as  true 
today  as  they  were  130  years  ago.  Let 
us  in  our  day  do  something  so  that  future 
generations  will  say  it  was  done  for  their 
present,  and  their  future. 

How  many  hundreds  of  millions,  how 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  projects  has 
Mks  Kiswan  and  his  committee  mem- 
bers brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
over  the  past  three  decades  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  all  of  America — not  for 
Youngstown,  Ohio— but  for  Florida. 
California,  Mississippi,  and  for  every 
State  in  this  Nation? 

I  would  say  this  much.  Those  words 
that  were  said  by  Daniel  Webster  130 
years  ago  have  had  no  more  worthy  ex- 
ponent than  Mdck  Kirwah,  and  the 
projects  that  he  has  sponsored  and 
brought  to  this  floor  and  pushed  through 
against  oppoeltlon,  shortsighted  opposi- 
tion in  many  instances,  will  be  remem- 
bered long  after  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  gone,  a  living  and  breathing 
monument  serving  the  future,  the  chil- 
dren of  America  that  are  yet  to  be  bom. 
I  say  this  is  no  time  for  shortsighted- 
ness. Tills  is  a  time  for  vision.  This  is 
a  time  for  dedication  to  the  great  future 
which  America  is  going  to  have.  Today 
our  responsibility  is  to  see  that  that  fu- 
ture is  made  secure  by  starting  projects 
like  this  and  like  many  other  projects 
in  our  Natiwi.  which  are  an  investment 
in  America.  They  are  not  expenditures. 
They  will  bring  back  In  cash  far  more 
than  we  are  putting  into  them.  They 
are  Investments. 

Over  50  years  ago  we  built  with  our 
own  bonds  a  canal  from  Hoover  Dam 
Into  southern  California,  at  a  cost  of 
$500  mlllloa.  I  asked  the  engineers  last 
year  what  It  would  cost  us  today.  They 
said  it  would  cost  us  probably  $1,750 
million.  If  we  do  not  build  this  canal 
now,  what  will  It  cost  us  when  the  time 
comes  that  we  have  to  build  it  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  America? 

The  investments  we  make  in  our  fu- 
ture will  cost  less  today  than  10  or  20 
years  from  now. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  building  of  the 
real  wealth  producing  facilities  our  great 
and  growing  peculation  will  badly  need. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
quest that  all  debate  on  the  amendment, 
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and  all  amendments  ^lereto,  close  In  10 
minutes. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     „ „.. 

from  Ohio  has  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  to  this 
paragraph,  and  all  amendments  thereto, 
be  concluded  in  10  mirtutes. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mn  Chairman,  I  will 
modify  my  request  to|  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Js  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tht  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  all  debate  <)n  the  amendment 
and  all  amendments!  thereto  be  con- 
cluded in  15  minutes? 

The  Chair  hears  ridne,  and  it  is  so 
ordered.  | 

There  was  no  objec^ijon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  observes 
standing  the  followirti:  Members-  Mr 
Kirwan,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  i  Baylor,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  CoRBETTl  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Abernethy,  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  Pennsylvahia,  Mr.  Edmond- 
SON,  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Blatnoc,  of  Minnesota, 
Mr.  Pogarty,  of  Rhodb  Island,  and  Mr 
BoLAND,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Chair  recognized  |  for  1  minute  the 
gentleman     from     P 
Saylor]. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr. 
ministration  can  post 
reported  plan  to  incr 
taxes  after  the  Nove 
Congress  will  delete  f 


sylvania      [Mr. 


Ihairman,  the  ad- 

i6ne  or  cancel  its 

e  personal  income 

ber  elections  if 

Ids  for  such  totally 


unnecessary  projects  [as  the  proposed 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  ftiver  canal.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  in  this  House  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  a  tax  rise!  Would  be  terribly 
unfair  unless  every  pojsBible  economy  is 
employed  in  PederaJ  Expenditures,  and 
here  is  where  conscience  and  good  judg- 
ment are  needed  to  co^e  to  the  defense 
01  fiscal  responsibility,  i 

The  hour  is  late,  bujt  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  members  of  both  parties  to  make  a 
last-ditch  stand  against  the  unauthor- 
ized canal  project  that  in  this  bill  carries 
a  half -million-dollar  price  tag  merely  for 
Planmng  and  design— ia  blueprint  that 
would  open  VS.  TreasUry  floodgates  to 
permit  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  flow 
down  the  drain  of  extravagance  and  ir- 
responsibility on  a  project  that  is  no  more 
logical  than  a  stairway  to  the  ocean  floor. 

By  practicing  a  meature  of  frugality 
the  administration  need  not  pursue  its 
covert  design  for  higher  taxes  to  take  ef- 
fect after  the  polls  are  Closed  on  Novem- 
Der  8,  nor  would  it  be  ne^f^ssary  to  deprive 
industry  of  the  investitoent  tax  credit 
«iat  has  stimulated  business  and  created 
labulous  employment  opportunities  since 
mf  *.^  adopted  under  President  Kennedy. 
Eliminating  the  tax  cretiit  to  obtain  reve- 
nue for  such  ridiculousi  schemes  as  the 
Ohio  canal  would  constitute  a  dual  blow 
K»  the  economy  of  central  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  Steel  companies,  which 
^L^""  wi^®  well-beihg  of^our  region. 
^rJiu  ^^^  *^^  ^^^'"y  ^Pact  of  the  tax 
credit  moratorium  and  ft  the  same  time 

riv^fi  ^i"  l^*^*"  comMtttiva  burden  if 
rival  industries  In  Ohio  are  to  enjoy  the 

^h.^!l^^f ..°'  *  transportation  system 
subsidized  by  the  Federaa  Government 

I  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  water- 
p^n^^  ^"^^  '^^^  P^*>J^t  "^at  is  not 
E^*  ^^.f*"  ^**'  M  ^OJ^  favorable 
nscal  conditions  should  Ibe  stricken  as  a 


buffer  against  both  the  proposed  and  the 
presumed  changes  in  the  tax  structure 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

[Mr.   CORBETTl. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  a  railroader.  I  am  not  an  engineer, 
but  I  am  a  taxpayer.  I  hate  to  see  pub- 
lic money  thrown  down  in  a  ditch  to 
connect  up  waterways  that  are  already 
connected  by  rail  and  highway.  There 
is  no  missing  link  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Pittsburgh. 

There  are  more  than  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  right  now.  Even  if 
this  canal  is  built,  to  try  to  draw  an 
analogy  between  it  and  the  canaliza- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  is 
just  not  feasible. 

Our  steel  mills  in  the  area  around 
Pittsburgh  could  not  use  this  facility 
without  building  new  docks,  new  storage 
facilities,  and  the  like.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to  and  that  we  will 
not  have  to  fight  this  fight  every  year  to 
stop  our  own  blunders. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Abernethy]. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman  it 
would  take  me  considerably  more  than  a 
minute  to  express  my  approval  of  this 
particular  project,  and  its  sponsor,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Williams 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Abernethy.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  join  the  gentleman  in  sup- 
porting this  project.  The  cost  of  this 
project,  as  I  understand  it.  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  $1  billion.  Yesterday  this 
House  voted  approximately  four  times 
that  much  to  throw  away  in  Europe  and 
all  over  the  world. 

The  cost  of  this  entire  project  would 
not  run  the  foreign  aid  program  more 
than  3  months,  and  would  be  of  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  people  of  America.  I 
think  the  project  has  merit,  and  I  sun- 
port  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
has  just  made  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  [Mr.  Holifield]  spoke 
so  eloquently  about  the  sponsor  of  this 
project,  Mike  Kirwan.  Mike  Kirwan 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
great  builders  of  this  Nation.  He  has 
been  the  inspiration  behind  public  works 
projects  benefitting  people  in  every  State 
in  this  Union.  The  projects,  which  he 
has  helped  to  bring  to  the  Congress  and 
which  he  has  supported,  have  improved 
the  economy  of  every  district  of  every 
Member  in  this  House. 

I  also  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten],  and  the  gentlemen  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Edwards],  and 
others,  regarding  the  association  of  the 
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Erie-Ohio  Waterway  with  the  proposed 
Termessee- Tomblgbee  Waterway. 

Both  of  them  are  missing  links  in  the 
inland  waterways  of  this  country.  They 
ought  to  be  built.  They  will  pay  for 
themselves.  They  will  improve  the  eco- 
nomy of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  land. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
first  step  here  today.  Both  will  get  a 
start  under  this  bill.  We  are  quite  con- 
fident the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  come 
forward  with  a  good  feasibility  report 
of  Tennessee-Tomblgbee,  in  wiiich  event 
money  in  this  bill  will  be  available  for 
planning,  the  first  step  before  actual 
contruction.  The  committee  report 
makes  this  quite  clear. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down,  so  that  we  may  get  on  with  these 
two  very  worthy  projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holifield],  about  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]. 

I  take  no  words  of  praise  away  from 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio, 
but  we  from  western  Pennsylvania — 
that  is  every  Member  from  the  western 
Pennsylvania  delegation .  both  Senators 
and  the  Governor— know  exactly  what 
our  economic  conditions  are  in  our  area. 
That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for  today, 
for  better  economic  conditions  in  our 
own  State. 

We  realize  that  this  canal  is  not  going 
to  be  any  good  to  us  economically. 

We  are  not  fighting  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan].  We  realize 
he  is  a  great  and  distinguished  Amer- 
ican. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  difficult  to  add  anything  that  has 
not  already  been  said  with  regard  to  this 
Issue,  but  I  believe  we  have  an  issue 
which  is  crystal  clear  if  we  believe  in 
building  the  Nation. 

With  all  the  sympathy  in  tbe  yorld 
for  the  situation  of  the  people  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
advance  the  cause  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania by  blocking  progress  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  If  there  is  a  feasible  project 
which  is  needed  to  develop  the  Ohio 
Basin  and  to  tie  it  into  our  inland  water- 
way system  more  effectively,  to  my  way 
of  thinking  it  makes  good  business  to  do 

I  do  not  know  a  better  authority  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  in  or  out 
of  any  professional  organization,  on  the 
subject  of  waterway  development  than 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  He  has 
practicaUy  dedicated  his  life  to  studying 
the  matter.  That  is  the  gentleman  we 
know  and  love  whose  name  is  Mike 
Kirwan.  He  is  loved  in  Oklahoma  for 
what  he  has  done  for  water  resource  de- 
velopment there,  and  no  one  questions  his 
knowledge  and  leadership  In  the  water 
development  field. 
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If  there  were  no  other  authority  sup- 
porting this  project  than  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  would  be  for  It.  However, 
this  ts  a  project  that  the  Army  Engineers 
also  agree  is  a  good  one.  and  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota 
[Mr.  Blattok]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Focarty, 
Mr.  KiHWAN,  and  Mr.  Boland  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Blatnik.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  time  being  yielded  to  me 
by  the  dlstingxiished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  by  my  dear  friends 
and  able  colleagues. 

The  case  has  been  well  presented  by 
the  composition.  It  is  what  we  have 
heard  repeatedly,  as  to  nearly  every 
major  project  which  has  come  before 
this  body.  Any  such  project  usually  Is 
one  involving  quite  a  bit  of  controversy. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman, 
out  of  a  iwrhaps  limited  experience — and 
certainly  so  when  compared  to  the  third 
of  a  century  our  beloved  and  respected 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KirwanI,  has  had  in  regard  to 
public  works — may  I  try  to  be  fairly 
objective  and  to  review  and  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  this  body 
the  procedure  through  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  considers  these  projects. 

It  is  true  that  this  project  was  initially 
authorized  In  1935,  more  than  31  years 
ago.  It  was  reviewed  In  1938  and  in  1939 
and  the  then  chairman  of  the  House 
River  and  Harbor  Committee  confirmed 
that  approval  and  authorization  of  the 
project  by  Congress  was  complete. 

Let  me  bring  this  up  to  date,  to  show 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  goes  into  all  projects,  big 
or  small,  and  particularly  the  bi£  ones. 

Five  years  ago,  in  1961,  the  Congress 
financed  a  restudy  of  this  project.  It 
is  a  long-established  practice  on  proj- 
ects which  have  been  enacted  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  years  to  first  require 
a  detailed  current  economic  restudy  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  If  the  final  re- 
port is  favorable,  we  then  proceed  with 
the  appropriation  to  initiate  planning. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  been  done. 

For  5  Icmg  years,  this  restudy  was  con- 
ducted and  carried  out  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  at  the  directum  of  and 
through  an  appropriation  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  exhaustive  study  was  finally  con- 
cluded and  a  report  was  submitted  on 
September  7,  1966.  That  report  con- 
sists of  5  volumes  with  over  700  pages. 
Here  is  what  they  state  in  that  report, 
and  I  quote : 

In  arriving  at  Ita  decialon  the  Board — 

This  is  the  Board  of  Engineers- 
had  b«fon  It  tba  favorable  recommen- 
dations of  the  Board's  Pittsburgh  District 
and  Ohio  River  Division,  tx>th  of  which 
had  extensively  studied  the  proposal  and 
compiled  a  voluminous  record  of  testimony. 
The  Board  not  only  studied  this  record  and 
additional  Information  furnished  by  Inter- 
ested parties  during  the  period  of  review 
bat  also  sent  Its  own  staff  members  Into 
the  field  for  on-the-post  Investigations  and 
thoroughly  scrutinised  and  rechacked  all 
engineering  and  economic  calculations. 


The  Board  again  concluded  that  this 
project  is  economically  Justified  and  rec- 
ommended it  for  construction  as  was 
stated,  and  correctly  so,  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr. 
Bow].  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite  this, 
not  on  a  personal  basis  or  an  emotional 
basis,  but  merely  to  state  that  it  Is  a 
sound  project.  The  best  authority  we 
have  in  the  United  States  has  officially 
proclaimed  this  project  to  be  economi- 
cally justified  and  feasible  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  project  and  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFXaXD  BT  MB.  DAVIS  OF 

WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dans  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  6,  lines  13  and  13,  strike 
out  "$84,950,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"♦77,100,000*. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes  al- 
lotted to  me. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to  re- 
duce the  figure  for  fiood  control  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  to 
the  figure  submitted  in  the  budget  docu- 
ment by  the  President. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do  with  this  today,  in  the 
light  of  recent  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent, he  will  actually  limit  the  expendi- 
tures for  this  paragraph  to  the  amount 
of  his  budget  request.  So  the  only  re- 
sult would  be  in  refusing  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  we  have  another  $7,850,000 
unexpended  in  this  appropriation  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  some 
4  years  ago  the  territory  bordering  the 
Mississippi  River  was  added  to  my  dis- 
trict. Much  of  it  will  go  out  of  my  dis- 
trict on  the  first  of  January,  but  in  the 
4  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting that  area  I  have  gotten  to  know 
quite  a  bit  about  the  river.  We  fail  to 
realize  in  this  country  that  the  Missis- 
sippi River  drains  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  entire  Nation  and  all  of  these 
flood  problems  In  the  central  part  of  the 
United  States  eventually  show  up  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  where  they  con- 
stitute an  even  bigger  threat.  What  this 
amendment  would  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  be  to  cut  the  amount  of  funds  that 
you  had  this  year  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  Mississippi  by  more  than  $7  mil- 
lion.  Our  committee  simply  restored  the 


budget  cut  so  that  next  year  we  would 
have  the  amount  of  money  available  as 
for  this  year.  There  is  one  thing  in  this 
country  that  does  not  wait,  and  that  is 
the  Mississippi  River.  As  the  engineers 
have  frequently  said,  you  have  to  learn 
to  work  with  it.  You  cannot  work 
against  it,  because  it  is  too  powerful. 

For  us  to  follow  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  stop,  curtail,  and  to  cut  back 
the  present  operation  by  $7  million,  would 
be  to  invite  disaster. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairnian,  would 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi agree,  from  the  standpoint  of 
economics,  that  if  we  go  into  the  record, 
it  indicates  that  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
is  about  $5.10  In  benefits  to  $1  expended 
for  the  Mississippi  River  and  for  its  lower 
tributaries? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  woiild  be  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  And.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  tiiat 
would  certainly  indicate  that  this  repre- 
sents a  very  good  investment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
certainly  right,  and  when  the  gentleman 
puts  It  on  a  dollars-and-cents  basis,  of 
course  what  is  involved,  here,  if  we  should 
permit  the  Mississippi  River  to  get  loose, 
the  loss  in  life  and  limb  would  be  hard 
to  measure  in  terms  of  dollars.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  it  would  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  curtail 
the  proposed  worlu  at  this  time  and  that 
the  pending  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated so  that  we  may  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  this  year's  level  as  recommended 
by  our  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frcKn  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMXNSMXirr  orrKSKD  rr  m.  datib  or 

WI9CONSIK 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  11,  line  1,  strike  out  "$14,- 
270,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '■$13,610.- 
000". 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  simply  another  amendment 
along  the  thought  of  the  one  previously 
offered.  It  would  strike  $660,000  from 
the  funds  for  general  investigations  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  would 
result  in  a  figure  in  the  bill  which  con- 
forms to  the  amoimt  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amoidment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  op- 
poees  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

■The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis! . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMSMSicsirr  omaxn  bt  mx.  davis  or 
WBcoNsnr 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Cleric  read  sis  foiows: 

Amendment  offered  h)r  isx.  Davib  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  II,  lines  IB  and  ao,  strike 
out  "$I87,0S5,000"  and  ineert  in  Ilea  thereof 
••$178,000,000". 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisci)hsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment — this  proposed 
amendment — would  reduce  the  amount 
for  construction  and  rehabilitation  in  the 
Bureau  of  Roclamation  by  $9,055,000.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  car- 
ried In  this  bill  to  the  flfure  submitted  by 
the  President  of  the  Uhited  States  in  his 
budget.  I 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  and  that  it  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ]^vis]. 

The  amendment  wa4  rejected. 

AMKNSMEMT  OrFKRB>  !bt   MH.   BAVIS   OF 
WBOOW^ 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

Amendment  offered  hj^  Mr.  Davis  at  Wis- 
consin: On  page  14,  llnel  C,  strike  out  "$12.- 
99S.000"  and  Insert  in  llleu  thereof  "$9,996,- 
000". 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlscdnsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  is  to  delete  the  imbudgeted  in- 
creases in  the  loan  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  amount  of 
$3  miUion.  It  would  restore  that  figure 
to  the  figure  submitted  by  the  President 
in  his  budget. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  i  thairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  ai^ndment. 

The  c(Mnmittee  loonsidered  this 
amendment  during  tl^«  workup  of  the 
bill  and  rejected  It.    I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [|ktr.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  wasjrejected. 

AMXHDMKNT  OVRBXD  ^t  MB.  DAVIS  OF 
WISOONSPt 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wiscohsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendnktnt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  14.  lline  17,  strike  out 
'$48,948,000"  and  insert.  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$43,050,000".  I 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  *rhe  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  ih  support  of  his 
amendment.  \ 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlscoiwln.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment.  II  adopted,  would 
delete  the  unbudgetedi  item  of  $5,898.- 
000  for  the  upper  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. It  would  restore  the  Item  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill  to  the  figure  submitted 
to  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
anect  the  Bonneville  unit  of  Utah  of 
M  800,000;  the  Ariaona^e  Accommo- 
dation  School  of  $148#00.  The  com- 
mittee 0PPOK9  the  amimdment,  I  ask 
'or  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

CXn 1476— Parti  a? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFniBS  BT   MB.  DAVTS  OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  30,  line  1  and  2,  strike 
out  "$83,700,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$60,700,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  has  added  $3  mil- 
lion unbudgeted  for  the  Tim's  Ford  Dam 
and  Reservoir  in  Tennessee.  This  item 
is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  ap- 
propriation. The  proposed  amendment 
would  delete  this  unbudgeted  increase 
amount  submitted  in  the  President's 
and  would  restore  the  figure  to  the 
budget  of  $60.700.000. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  incorrect  when 
he  says  this  project — the  Tim's  Pord 
project — Is  not  a  budgeted  item.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  Is  a  budgeted  item. 
The  Tim's  Pord  Dam  Is  under  construc- 
tion currently  by  the  TVA.  "The  TVA 
estimated  that  it  could  use  $19.7  million, 
almost  $20  million  more  than  the  Budget 
Bureau  recommended.  So  the  amoimt 
which  the  committee  has  added  Is  less 
than  is  needed  for  this  project  at  this 
time.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  amount  to 
be  Included  In  this  bill.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OITERED    BT    MB.    DAVIS 
OF   WISCONSIN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  36,  after  line  5.  insert  the 
foUowlng: 

"Sec.  611.  Each  appropriation  Item  con- 
tained In  this  act  shall  be  reduced  by  five 
percentum  which  shall  be  applied  uniformly 
to  each  item,  inwject.  and  activity  funded 
under  each  appropriation  item." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis!  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  proposed  general  5-percent 
cut  across  the  board  in  this  bill  which 
would  represent,  if  approved,  a  reduction 
of  approximately  $200  million.  Such  a 
reduction  would.  In  my  opinion,  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  problems  that  con- 
front us  In  providing  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  operation  of  this  Government 


and  in  meeting  the  heavy  load  of  com- 
mitments of  our  country  at  this  time. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  appljring  to 
expenditures  as  have  frequently  been  of- 
fered in  connection  with  other  appropri- 
ation bills,  because  I  do  not  consider  the 
expenditure  limitations  to  be  appropriate 
for  this  bill.  We  do  not  appropriate  for 
entire  projects  in  a  fiscal  year  in  this 
appropriation  measure,  rather  we  at- 
tempt to  gage  the  requirements  for 
starting  or  continuing  projects.  We  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  amoimt  of  money 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  fiscal  year  to 
go  forward  with  these  projects.  So  we 
are  not  confronted  here,  as  we  are  with 
so  many  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  heavy  backload  of  unex- 
pended funds  that  need  to  be  controlled 
by  this  Congress. 

It  seems  more  appropriate  that,  rather 
than  dealing  with  expenditures,  that  this 
proposed  amendment  deal  with  the  new 
money  that  Is  in  this  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  not  a  great  exponent  of  the  idea 
of  across-the-board  cuts  as  a  general 
proposition.  But  I  think  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize the  philosophy  of  this  bill,  and 
this  is  based  in  no  small  measure  upon 
cuts  of  this  kind,  in  attempting  to  an- 
ticipate slippages  and  then  anticipating 
the  kind  of  unobligated  balances  that 
would  be  carried  over  into  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon — quite 
some  time  ago  now— I  believe  if  the  Pres- 
ident is  to  carry  forward  with  his  an- 
nouncement that  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  expenditures  this 
fiscal  year  on  items  other  than  defense 
items,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  is  the 
area  in  which  his  proposed  limitations 
of  expenditures  will  heavily  apply,  and 
what  we  will  be  doing  by  reducing  ap- 
propriations here  would  not  be  affecting 
at  all  the  construction  work  that  is  going 
to  be  done  In  this  fiscal  year.  They 
would  simply  be  fulfilling  our  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  to  it  that  a  large  amount 
of  money  Is  not  carried  over  Into  the  next 
fiscal  year,  money  appropriated  but  un- 
expended, money  over  which  we  have 
lost  control  in  this  body,  any  semblance 
of  control. 

I  suggest,  in  keeping  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  this  bill,  that  it  Is  proper  that  we 
make  this  5  percent  reduction  In  the 
Items  here,  and  I  must  say  that  I  know 
of  no  items  in  this  bill  that  could  not  be 
carried  forward  with  a  5  percent  reduc- 
tion such  as  has  been  suggested  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  quesUon  Is  not 
on  the  5  percent  reduction,  but  on  your 
separate  views  in  the  report.  You  said 
that  you  were  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  funds  for  the  Wap- 
plnger  Creek  project  as  a  necessary  ob- 
ject lesson  to  those  in  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers whose  responsibility  It  Is  to  keep 
congressional  committees  Infwmed 
about  new  studlea.  My  question  is  this : 
There  are  435  Congressional  Districts  in 
the  United  States,  and  countless  thou- 
sands of  projects.    I  would  like  to  know 
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why  lightning  was  to  strike  my  own. 
This  is  something  that  was  In  the  budget. 
It  was  started  In  1955.  A  $2.5  million 
flood  hit  that  area.  The  people  waited 
very  patiently. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  another 
2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  gentle- 
man Is  recognized  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  project  has  been 
under  study  and  after  1955,  when  a  $2.5 
million  flood  hit  this  area.  I  am  Just 
more  than  curious.  I  would  like  to  know 
why  the  gentleman  picked  this  particu- 
lar project. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  In  response 
to  the  gentleman,  I  should  say  that  I 
felt  I  had  offered  as  many  amendments 
as  the  traffic  would  bear,  and  I  did  not 
offer  the  amendment  that  I  had  prepared 
to  strike  fimds  for  the  Wappinger  Creek 
project.  I  think  such  an  amendment 
would  be  appropriate,  however  inas- 
much as  the  Corps  of  Engineers  did  bor- 
row money  from  other  projects  and 
dumped  it  into  this  project  without 
keeping  the  committee  advised  of  that 
move,  as  they  had  an  obligation  to  do. 
I  felt  that  sometimes  th&  only  way  you 
can  encourage  the  cooperation  that  con- 
gressional committees  ought  to  have  is 
to  give  the  people  who  transgress  a  slap 
on  the  wrist.  That  amendment  I  did  not 
offer.  » 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  trans- 
gressor, if  there  were  any  transgressor, 
would  be  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  not 
the  people  of  Wappinger  Falls.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this.  Still  you 
were  going  to  cut  this  item  out  of  the 
bill,  and  I  would  like  to  Inform  the  gen- 
tleman the  reason  I  am  bringing  this  up 
is  that  there  are  big,  banner  headlines 
in  my  district  about  this,  and  I  thought 
the  gentleman  might  want  to  know  about 
It. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. The  pending  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  a 
5-percent  across-the-board  cut  of  the 
entire  bill.  The  bill  is  already  $214,600,- 
000  below,  or  5  percent  below  last  year. 
New  expenditures  in  this  bill,  and  hence 
expenditures  for  major  programs  carried 
in  this  bill  are  already  reduced  by  $323 
million,  which  is  9  percent  of  the  bill  ac- 
complished by  delays  and  slippages  and 
taking  advantiage  of  the  carryover 
balances. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AICTMDMXNT    OITXKXD    BT    MB.    OTTDfOn 

Mr.  OTTmOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  OrnNCBt: 
On  page  30,  Unes  1  and  3,  atrlke  out  "$«9.- 
700.000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "«eO.SOO,- 
000". 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottinger 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  delete 
from  title  IV  of  this  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill— HJl.  17787 — an  un- 
necessary and,  in  my  opinion,  extremely 
ill-advised  $3.2  million  appropriation  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  so- 
called  Tellico  Dam  project  on  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  in  southeastern  Ten- 
nessee, which  will  end  up  costing  the 
Federal  Government  more  than  $42  mil- 
lion. This  project  was  previously  re- 
jected by  this  House. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  objections 
to  this  appropriation  are  sixfold. 

First,  the  project  is  not  necessary. 
No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  it  is  needed 
for  the  development  of  water  resources 
or  flood  control.  There  are  22  impound- 
ments within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the 
site. 

The  power  applications  of  Tellico  Dam, 
which  TVA  pegged  at  200  million  kilo- 
watt-hours a  year,  will  not  make  a  rip- 
ple in  the  73.3  billion  kilowatt-hours 
that  TVA  produces  today. 

This  tricounty  area — Loudon,  Mon- 
roe, and  Blount — is  not  a  dying  or  de- 
pressed region  that  needs  Federal  sub- 
sidy, but  one  of  thriving  prosperity.  The 
economic  activity  is  above  the  average 
for  the  State. 

The  relief  and  welfare  burden  is  below 
the  State  and  national  average. 

Second,  the  project  is  not  wanted. 

More  than  42  local  and  12  national 
conservation  organizations  are  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  it.  These  organiza- 
tions are  listed  on  pages  22986-22987  of 
the  Record  for  Monday,  September  19, 
and  I  feel  that  I  should  point  out  to  this 
body  that  the  local  Indian  tribe  involved 
in  this  dam  project  is  opposed  as  is  the 
local  chapter  of  the  DAR  and  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce. 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Goldwater 
stands. 

I  have  received  niunerous  letters  from 
local  residents,  not  one  of  them  favoring 
the  project.  It  is  opposed  by  such  news- 
papers as  the  Chattanooga  News  Pree- 
Press  and  the  Knoxvllle  Journal — in  an 
area  where  opposition  to  TVA  projects 
is  as  unusual  as  It  is  politically  hazard- 
ous. 

Third,  the  Tellico  Dam  project  is  pri- 
marily a  real  estate  speculation  which 
will  have  the  TVA  condemn  at  least  30,- 
000  acres  of  private  property  in  order 
to  sell  5,000  acres  at  a  "profit"  to  private 
industry. 

And  the  whole  success  of  the  venture 
hinges  on  this. 

The  aim  of  this  project  is  to  lure  in- 
dustry from  other  regions,  other  con- 
stituencies, to  southeastern  Teimessee — 
and  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  not  even  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  want  it. 

Fourth,  the  Tellico  Dam  project  is  a 
very  bad  business  risk. 


A  similar  project  at  Melton  Hill,  about 
50  miles  away,  has  so  far  been  a  rather 
dramatic  failure.  Tliere,  TVA  con- 
demned 1.000  acres  3  years  ago,  and  has 
sold  only  25  acres,  as  of  now.  TVA 
claims  that  this  is  different,  but  they 
really  do  not  say  how — and  I  feel  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  record  before 
we  commit  $42  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  this  scheme. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  at  the  extent  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  sneaking  into 
industrial  development  programs  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise,  hiding 
behind  the  name  of  "conservation"  and 
"water  resource  development."  TVA 
ought  not  to  be  in  this  kind  of  business 
venture  at  all,  and  certainly  not  at  this 
time  of  mounting  Inflation,  when  it  is  ur- 
gent  that  we  curtail  Federal  expen- 
ditures. 

Fifth,  the  Tellico  Dam  project  will  un- 
necessarily  destroy  a  rich  fishery  re- 
source and  submit  one  of  the  few  un- 
spoiled stretches  of  this  river  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  bulldozer  and  the 
engineer. 

Sixth,  this  project  will  contribute  to 
pollution.  The  fact  is  that  all  the  ex- 
perts admit  that  this  stretch  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  Is  now  extraordinarily  pure 
and  abounding  with  marine  life.  When 
the  project  is  complete,  these  pure  waters 
will  be  connected  to  Fort  Loudon  Lake, 
which,  I  am  informed,  is  the  most 
heavily  polluted  in  the  TVA  system,  and 
this  new  filth  will  pour  into  the  Little 
Tennessee. 

Is  this  the  wise  resource  planning  this 
Congress  wants  to  be  remembered  for? 

Soon  we  will  be  considering  a  multl- 
blUlon-doUar  appropriation  to  clean  up 
just  such  a  mess  as  we  are  being  asked 
to  make  at  Tellico  Dam. 

Is  this  sound  planning? 

TVA  is  planing  to  acquire  more  than 
30,000  acres.  Of  this,  more  than  14,000 
acres  of  farmlands,  woodlands,  scenic 
roads,  historic  landmarks  and  some  5,000 
existing  acres  of  prime  industrial  sites, 
wil  be  Inundated  and  lost  forever,  just  to 
get  5,000  Industrial  sites. 

Is  this  wise  planning? 

Congress  rejected  this  plan  last  year. 
There  is  no  new  justification  for  it  now. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  President's  admoni- 
tion to  Congress  yesterday  when  he 
signed  the  parcel  post  bill. 

He  said  that  he  had  been  asked 
whether  there  would  be  a  tax  increase 
this  year  and  he  turned  to  us  and  said, 
in  essence,  "tell  me  what  the  bill  will  be. " 

Right  now  we  have  sent  the  President 
bills  which  I  am  informed  exceed  his 
budget  by  $2  bUlion. 

We  must  stop  this  pyramid  of  Federal 
spending. 

The  $42  million  in  this  project  may 
seem  small  to  some,  but  spending  pro- 
grams are  made  up  of  little  bills,  little 
appropriations,  and  $42  million  is  not 
insignificant  in  this  pattern. 

We  can  only  stop  it,  if  we  stop  it  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  sanity 
and  restraint  now  and  approve  this 
amendment  to  delete  the  imneeded  and 
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harmful  TeWco  Dam  pf^Ject  from  this 
appropriations  act. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  lllennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendmmt.  [ 

Mr.  Chalrmtm,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OrriNcm]. 

The  time  has  come  foir  action  on  the 
proposed  Tellico  project  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  on  i  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River  and  for  ati  end  to  what 
have  seined  to  be  intertainable  debates 
over  peripheral  questions  which  have 
been  answered  over  and  over  again.  It 
is  time  we  approved  this  initial  appro- 
priation for  the  start  of  construction  and 
let  TVA  get  on  with  the  Job. 

It  is  a  project  which  situdies  over  and 
over  again  have  shown  to  have  great 
potential  in  promoting  itidustrial  devel- 
opment and  hence  more  Jobs  and  more 
income  in  an  area  which  Is  largely  agri- 
cultural and  which  now  offers  little  op- 
portunity to  attract  an^  hold  aggres- 
sive and  educated  youi^g  people,  even 
though  they  are  born  there  and  would 
like  to  remain. 

Despite  the  objections  rliised  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  project  ehJoys  wide  ma- 
jority support  among  the  people  in  the 
area.  This  has  been  shown  time  after 
time  in  newspaper  polls.  In  my  own  polls 
through  questionnaires,  I  In  mall  from 
residents  of  the  region,!  in  resolutions 
passed  by  responsible  bodies  of  con- 
cerned citizens.  I 

Very  briefly,  this  project  involves  con- 
struction of  a  dam  across  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River  near  its  m()uth,  where  it 
joins  the  Tennessee  Ri^er  Just  down- 
stream from  TVA's  Port  toudoun  Dam. 
It  will  Involve  also  a  sh^rt  canal  which 
will  connect  the  Port  Loudoun  and  Tellico 
Reservoirs  and  allow  them  to  be  operated 
nrtually  as  a  single  resertvoir.  It  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  "TVA's  multiple- 
use  system  of  dams  andj  reservoirs.  It 
will  make  the  system  more  effective  for 
flood  control  by  more  than  doubling  the 
flood  storage  at  the  poiiit  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  system.  The  flow  of  the  Lit- 
tle Tennessee,  divested  through  the  tur- 
bines at  the  Fort  Loudoun  Dam  power- 
house, will  add  to  the  outpiut  of  electricity 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley region. 

And  of  primary  imporUince,  it  would 
make  the  Little  Termessisie  River  navi- 
gable for  many  miles  upstream,  to  areas 
favorable  for  industrial  plant  sites — in- 
dustries which  are  needed  to  further  the 
economic  growth  of  the  larea. 

It  has  been  objected  t^t  the  Tellico 
project  would  destroy  trOut  fishing  wa- 
ters. But  it  has  been  shown  that  good 
trout  fishing  exists  mainly  In  the  upper 
end  of  the  stretch  of  rivfi  which  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  'Tellico  project, 
and  this  area  would  stil|  provide  good 
trout  fishing  while  the  nasiervolr  which 
would  be  created  would  e^and  the  gen- 
eral fishing  and  recreatlo^i  opportunities 
in  the  region. 

The  Little  Tennessee  is  hot  a  free  flow- 
ing river.  It  Is  controlled  by  several 
dams  upstream  on  the  river  or  Its  tribu- 
taries.   The  largest  of  tbese  is  TVA's 


Pontana  Dam,  the  others  are  owned  by 
the  Altuninum  Co.  of  America. 

It  is  not  a  natural  trout  stream.  Trout 
do  not  reproduce  In  this  stretch  of  the 
river,  but  cold  water  released  from  Pon- 
tana Reservoir  permits  the  State  to  stock 
and  fisherman  to  enjoy  trout  fishing  over 
some  14  miles  of  the  river  immediately 
below  Alcoa's  Chilhowee  Dam. 

Trout  fishing  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
construction  of  Tellico  Dam.  The  mile- 
age where  it  is  now  available  will  be 
reduced,  but  if  the  State  continues  to 
stock  as  generously  as  in  the  past,  about 
4  miles  below  Cliilhowee  will  provide  hab- 
itat for  trout  as  attractive  as  now  exist- 
ing. This  is  the  area  of  most  frequent 
use  now,  and  there  will  be  some  trout 
fishing  farther  downstream. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  trout 
fishing  this  stream  is  not  natural  or 
imique.  The  opportunity  was  created  by 
construction  of  Pontana  Dam.  It  is 
maintained  by  stocking.  It  exists  in  a 
region  that  boasts  1,500  miles  of  trout 
streams.  And  it  will  not  be  destroyed. 
In  exchange  for  the  river  mileage  lost 
to  trout  fishing  other  kinds  of  fishing, 
attractive  to  a  larger  number  of  people, 
will  be  vastly  improved,  and  other  bene- 
fits provided. 

It  was  a  fairly  typical  east  Termessee 
stream,  and  early  Alcoa  Impoundments 
did  not  materially  affect  the  fish  popu- 
lation of  the  river,  which  included  tass, 
catfish,  sunfish,  and  other  warm-water 
species.  But  with  the  construction  of 
480-foot-high  Pontana  Dam,  enough  cold 
water  was  stored  to  maintain  cool  water 
temperatures  favorable  for  trout  growth, 
but  not  for  reproduction,  all  the  way 
downstream.  The  best  of  this  trout  wa- 
ter existed  Just  below  Calderwood  Dam, 
some  17  miles  below  Pontana,  imtil  Al- 
coa's Chilhowee  Dam  was  completed  in 
1957.  The  habitat  was  ideal  and  trout 
growth  rates  below  Calderwood  some- 
times exceeded  those  achieved  in  hatch- 
ery ponds.  The  most  favorable  trout 
water  now  is  foimd  in  the  first  few  miles 
below  Chilhowee. 

Thus,  the  trout  fishery  on  the  Little 
Tennessee  was  created  by  dam  construc- 
tion. It  is  maintained  by  stocking.  For 
example,  in  1964  the  Tennessee  Game 
and  Pish  Commission  stocked  460,000 
trout  of  various  sizes.  The  year  before, 
74,000  trout  were  stocked  In  the  lower 
Little  Teimessee.  By  comparison,  the 
Clinch  River  tailwaters  below  TVA's  Nor- 
ris  Dam — another  cold-water  area  made 
suitable  for  trout  because  of  dam  con- 
struction— were  stocked  with  only  35,- 
000  trout  in  1963  and  with  31,000  in 
1964. 

In  winter  and  early  spring  white  bass 
and  sauger  run  up  the  Little  Tennessee 
out  of  Watts  Bar  Reservoir  on  the  main 
stream  of  the  Teimessee.  The  overall 
fish  population  of  the  Little  Tennessee 
below  Chilhowee  Dam  now  consists  of 
about  11  percent  trout,  12  percent  otlier 
game  species,  and  77  percent  rough  or 
commercial  species  such  as  buffalo, 
drum,  mooneye,  and  shad. 

TeUico  Lake  would  be  ideal  for  bass, 
cr£«)pie,  and  sauger,  and  fishing  of  this 
type,  in  which  many  more  people  engage, 
would  incretise  enormously. 


This  dam  would  not  eliminate  trout 
fiahing  on  the  river.  The  3  or  4  miles 
below  Chilhowee  would  provide  just  as 
good  trout  fishing  as  it  does  now  and 
considerable  habitat  for  trout  would 
exist  further  downstream  in  the  Tellico 
Impoundment.  Fishing  for  warm-water 
species  would  be  very  greatly  improved. 
TVA  estimates  the  number  of  fishing 
trii>s  in  the  new  lake  would  be  about 
150,000  per  year. 

The  trout  waters  in  question  occur  in 
a  region  that  now  boasts  1,500  miles  of 
trout  stream.  The  Tennessee  Game  and 
Pish  Commission  and  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commission  re- 
port 600  miles  of  trout  stream  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
300  miles  in  the  Little  Tennessee  head- 
waters in  North  Carolina.  450  miles  in 
the  Cherokee  National  Forest  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  150  miles  in  nearby  reser- 
voirs and  tributaries. 

LANS   DISPOSAL 

In  disposing  of  the  shoreland  along 
Tellico  Reservoir.  TVA  will  not  be  ventur- 
ing into  real  estate  "speculaticm."  TVA 
has  always  disposed  of  land  surplus  to 
Its  requirements.  The  original  TVA  Act 
specified  procedures  to  be  followed,  and 
during  its  life  TVA  has  sold  about  160,- 
000  acres  for  a  variety  of  uses.  Indus- 
tries and  suburban  developments  are  now 
located  on  land  sold  by  TVA,  while  parks, 
playgroimds,  picnic  and  camping  areas 
will  be  found  on  over  180,000  acres  which 
TVA  has  transferred  to  pubhc  agencies 
for  recreation. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  for 
any  given  area  the  economic  benefits  of 
the  public  investment  in  dams  and  reser- 
voirs depend  to  a  large  degree  on  the  w^y 
the  shoreland  is  developed.  In  the  case 
of  Tellico  the  experience  of  30  years  will 
be  applied.  Where  terrain  is  suitable  for 
construction  and  highway  and  rail  con- 
nections are  available,  areas  will  be  set 
aside  for  industrial  development.  Other 
stretches  of  the  shoreland  will  be  used 
for  recreation  or  residential  develop- 
ment. The  value  of  the  land,  now  used 
largely  for  farming,  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  public  investment.  As  it  is  sold 
by  TVA,  the  added  value,  estimated  at 
some  $10  million,  will  be  recaptured  and 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  offset- 
ting in  part  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  project  which  created  the  value. 
Total  cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  at 
$42  million. 

GENERAL   COMUENTS 

Using  a  canal  between  Fort  Loudoun 
and  Tellico  Reservoirs  a  navigation 
channel  of  33  miles  on  the  Little  Tennes- 
see will  be  provided,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  locks  at  Tellico  Dam. 

Without  Installing  generators  at  Tel- 
lico, some  200  million  kilowatt-hours  will 
be  added  to  the  annual  power  genera- 
tion at  Port  Loudoim  Dam.  With  con- 
struction of  Tellico  126,000  acre-feet  of 
flood  storage  will  be  added  to  the  TVA 
system.  The  tremendous  value  of  the 
shoreland  for  recreation  and  industrial 
development  in  the  immediate  area  is 
in  addition  to  these  great  beneflts  to  the 
region  as  a  whole. 
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It  has  been  contended  that  this  stretch 
of  the  stream  should  be  preserved  as  a 
"wild  river."  But  there  Is  nothing 
"wild"  about  it,  for  the  flow  of  the  river 
is  controlled  by  a  number  of  upstream 
dams,  including  those  ot  an  alimiinum 
company  and  TVA's  giant  Fontana  Dam. 
In  delaying  funds  for  starting  the  proj- 
ect last  year,  the  Congress  suggested 
that  additional  studies  be  made  of  the 
possibility  that  pollution  from  Fort  Lou- 
doun Reservoir  would  contaminate  the 
reservoir  on  the  Little  Tennessee.  The 
studies  have  confirmed  that  by  the  time 
the  waters  reach  Fort  Loudoim  Dam,  the 
pollution  from  upstream  has  been  large- 
ly dissipated — and  in  any  case  the  flow 
of  water  would  for  the  most  part  be  from 
*    Tellioo  into  Fort  Loudoun  Lake. 

I  might  take  a  different  view  if  this 
were  a  new  or  hastily  conceived  project. 
But  it  is  not;  It  has  been  under  study 
for  a  score  of  years.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
gress provided  fimds  for  the  project — 
then  known  as  the  Fort  Loudoim  Dam 
extension — in  1943.  and  it  was  postponed 
only  because  of  wartime  priorities  on 
materials  and  manpower. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  TVA  has  consci- 
entiously made  additional  studies  which 
have  confirmed  the  economic  value  of 
the  development.  I  doubt  that  any  proj- 
ect has  been  more  thoroughly  studied 
and  explored  from  every  conceivable 
angle.  The  facts  are  all  in,  including  all 
those  which  could  be  mustered  by  the 
small  groups  carrying  on  a  bitter-end 
campaign  against  it. 

And  these  facts  point  to  the  need  and 
value  of  the  Tellico  project  as  a  means  of 
economic  advancement  for  the  region. 
They  are  facts  which  are  convincing  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  In  the  area 
and  have  elicited  their  support  for  be- 
ginning the  project  now.  That  Is  why 
the  entire  appropriation  for  the  TVA 
should  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  support 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  and  In  support  of  this  amend- 
ment I  would  like  to  read  an  editorial 
from  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
of  September  16,  1966,  which  states  this 
as  well  as  any  person  can.  The  title  of 
the  editorial  is  "Just  Not  Needed." 
Just  Not  Needed 

Just  below  Chattanooga,  work  is  progress- 
ing on  the  NIckaJack  Dam.  This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  dam  that  Is  needed,  is  fully  Justified, 
that  Is  reasonable  in  concept  and  execution. 

It  is  to  replace  the  present  Hale's  Bar  Dam, 
that  has  been  undermined  by  water  leaks 
through  porous  limestone  formations. 
NIckaJack  also  will  provide  huge  locks  to 
allow  better  use  of  the  Tennessee  River  by 
shipping  that  currently  Is  bottleneclied  at 
Hale's  Bar. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  demonstrable  need 
for  NIckaJack  Dam  is  the  proposal  for  build- 
ing the  Tellico  Dam  on  the  Little  Tennessee 
River. 


Perhaps  you  have  heard  most  about  the 
TelUco  Dam  as  a  result  of  the  protests  of 
nature  lovers,  conservationists  and  fishermen 
who  lament  that  the  Tellico  Dam  would  de- 
stroy one  of  the  last  natural  rivers  in  our 
section.  In  addition,  there  is  the  stronger 
point  that  there  is  no  real  need  for  the  Tel- 
lico Dam. 

It  is  not  Justified  by  power  production 
needs.  It  is  not  Justified  by  navigation  de- 
mands. It  is  not  supported  as  a  flood  control 
measure.  The  only  significant  argiunent  that 
is  made  for  the  Tellico  Dam  is  that  it  would 
open  new  industrial  sites.  This  is  a  poor 
argwnent  when  (1)  there  are  many,  many 
available  industrial  sites  In  the  area  that  are 
not  yet  in  use,  and  (2)  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  take  the  role 
of  real  estate  developer. 

It  appears  that  the  real  reason  behind  the 
Tellico  Dam  is  that  its  proponents  just  have 
run  out  of  something  else  to  do  for  the  time 
being.  Just  yesterday,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approved  expenditure  of 
three  million  dollars  to  start  the  project — 
a  small  forerunner  of  many  millions  of  your 
dollars  that  would  follow. 

Here  is  one  excellent  example  of  a  wise 
place  to  cut  expenditures  in  this  time  of  gal- 
loping inflation,  wasteful  Federal  spending, 
deficit  financing  and  costly  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottincer] 
be  approved. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment.  The 
proposed  Tellico  Dam  falls  well  outside 
the  criteria  which  I  have  used  since  com- 
ing to  Congress  to  determine  my  support 
for  big-dam  projects.  These  criteria  in- 
clude the  basic  economic  feasibility  of 
the  project,  the  general  condition  of  the 
Federal  budget — that  Is,  the  priority  rat- 
ing for  the  project.  Its  effect  upon  nat- 
ural resources,  whether  It  would  compete 
with  equal  services  provided  by  private 
Industry,  whether  the  same  job  could 
be  done  by  other  means,  for  instance 
with  smaller  dams,  and  generally, 
whether  there  Is  anr  real  need  for  the 
projected  services  to  be  provided. 

The  Tellico  Dam  project,  tested  against 
these  criteria,  emphatically  should  be 
rejected.  It  joins  a  number  of  other 
projects  which  I  believe  should  be  re- 
jected because  they  cannot  meet  the  test 
of  these  criteria.  This  list  includes  the 
proposed  Grand  Canyon  dams;  the  Lln- 
coln-Dlckey  Dam  in  Maine  and  the  Liver- 
more  Palls  and  Baker  River  Dams  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  my  district.  To  this  list 
must  now  be  added  the  Tellico  Dam  on 
the  Little  Tennessee  River. 

Tellico,  however,  contains  an  addi- 
tional feature  for  which  perhaps  I  shall 
have  to  establish  a  new  standard  by 
which  to  measure  these  projects.  The 
Tellico  project  proposes  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  land-speculation  busi- 
ness in  a  quite  unprecedented  manner. 

This  project  failed  to  get  the  approval 
of  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors  In  1961 
because  of  an  unfavorable  cost-benefit 
ratio.  Its  supporters  went  back  to  the 
drawing  board  and  returned  with  this 
proposal  under  which  more  than  a  third 
of  the  benefits  were  assigned  to  a  wholly 
new  category,  "industrial  development.' 


The  new  plan  proposes  to  condemn 
21,000  acres  of  land  for  resale  at  an  esti- 
mated profit  of  $10.9  million.  The  land 
condemnation  was  not  part  of  the 
original  plan.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
traditional  concepts  of  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  power  production  weie 
insufficient  to  establish  a  favorable  cost- 
benefit  ratio. 

How  the  estimated  profit  figure  is 
reached  I  have  no  idea,  but  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  very  shaky 
guesswork.  How  can  anyone  predict  the 
demand  for  land  or  the  price  for  which 
it  could  possibly  be  sold  at  any  given 
time?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  are  already  available 
13  waterfront  Industrial  sites  near  Tel- 
lico which  are  as  yet  imused.  Thus,  it 
Is  very  doubtful  procedure  to  assume  a 
demand  for  the  proposed  additional  sites 
or  that  such  a  demand  would  produce  a 
profit  of  $10.9  million. 

Even  If  these  figures  are  proved  to  be 
accurate,  this  speculative  approach  is  no 
way  in  which  to  justify  a  major  Federal 
project  that  would  cost  well  over  $40 
million.  Congress  ought  to  nip  in  the 
bud  this  dangerous  departure  from 
sound  public  works  planning.  I  am  al- 
most certain  that  If  this  were  not  a  TVA 
project  and  had  to  come  through  my 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  the 
committee  would  flatly  reject  such  a 
speculative  plan. 

Thus,  the  project  cannot  be  justified 
through  the  traditional  standards  of 
cost-benefit  ratios  but  must  rely  on  a 
most  questionable  and  speculative  ven- 
ture into  real  estate  development.  Be- 
yond that,  the  Tellico  project  would 
commit  positive  damage  to  the  area.  It 
would  eliminate  some  10,000  acres  of  fine 
bottom  land  producing  agricultural 
products  worth  $3  million  annually.  It 
would  liquidate  15,600  acres  of  forest 
land,  dropping  total  taxable  forest 
wealth  in  the  area  by  an  estimated  $2 
million,  and  eliminate  an  estimated  156 
forest  jobs. 

Not  the  least  of  the  positive  damage 
would  be  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  trout  rivers.  Major  tour- 
ist attractions  and  historic  sites  are 
threatened  by  this  unjustified  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  no  opponent  of  all 
big  dams  per  se,  but  let  us  exercise  the 
greatest  of  care  in  authorizing  them. 
Let  us  make  sure  they  are  really  needed 
and  meet  the  technical  standards  that 
have  served  us  well  in  the  past  and 
which  have  been  developed  through  long 
years  of  experience.  Let  us  weigh  their 
effects  upon  our  dwindling  natural  re- 
sources. Let  us  reject  the  Tellico 
proposal. 

The  President  is  seeking  ways  to  cut 
the  budget  in  an  effort  to  quench  the 
fires  of  infiatlon.  This  project  is  an 
Ideal  place  to  swing  the  economy  ax. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingerI 
designed  to  delete  fimds  In  this  legisla- 
tion for  construction  of  the  Tellico  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  I  say  so  In  sjrfte  of  the 
deep  respect  and  admiration  which  I  feel 
for  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ten- 
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nessee  [Mr.  Evins]  who  had  served  in 
this  body  so  long  and  so  well  and  who  so 
strongly  supports  thl^  provision  of  the 
bill.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  \&  zny  opinion  that 
we  ought  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
legislation  which  is  now  pending  before 
us  and  the  proposal  for  the  Tellico  Dam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Audhority  has  on  a 
number  of  occasions  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  flood 
control  structures  ort  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  of  power  to  be  developed  with 
respect  to  this  structure  is  so  small  as 
to  be  insignificant.  Et  is  only  200,000 
kilowatt  hours  out  of  a  total  of  73,368 
mUlion  kilowatt  hours  available  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  appioved,  this  proj- 
ect would  produce  less  jthan  2  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  power  available  from 
the  Kingston  steam  plafift. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what! is  really  involved 
here  Is  an  effort  to  setae  from  the  peo- 
ple throughout  that  arefi  30,000  acres  and 
to  create  5,000  acres  ha  additional  land 
for  industrial  sites.  Bjljany  more  acres 
in  Industrial  sites  will  be  flooded.  There 
are  abundantly  available  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  near  vicinKJy.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  industrial  lands  are  presently 
available,  all  within  a  very  few  miles.  AH 
of  these  have  a  larger  and  a  more  skilled 
work  force  available,  and  with  more  roads 
and  highways  and  oifcer  cormectlons 
available.  { 

These  same  kinds  ofl  lands  are  pres- 
ently going  idle  in  the  Iwea  for  want  of 
buyers  and  purchasers  i  and  users. 

Let  us  take  a  further  look  at  this. 
The  cost-beneflt  ratio  14 ,1.4  to  1,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  beneflt  in  the  cost-beneflt 
ratio  comes  from  the  iact  that  land  Is 
going  to  be  condemnejd  cheaply  from 
people  In  the  area  whoi  do  not  desire  to 
sell  this  land,  and  to  feseU  it  at  more 
cost,  according  to  the  'Ifennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  a  proflt  lit  excess  of  $2,000 
per  acre.  I  say  this  i^  unjustified.  If 
there  Is  need  for  the  Tellico  project  In  the 
future,  the  land  will  be  ihere,  the  stream 
will  be  there  and  we  wUl  be  able  to  engage 
in  the  process  of  seizing  and  condemning 
the  land  and  constructi^  the  facilities. 
It  might  be  well  to  Oolnt  out  to  this 
body  that  I  have  conswntly  supported 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  I 
nave  on  occasions  takert  this  weU  to  de- 
fend the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
rather  than  to  criticize!  It^— and  I  have 
been  severely  criticized  ih  my  district  for 
my  support  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  T 

Let  me  point  out  to  ml  colleagues  that 
What  Is  involved  here  Islnot  a  project  to 
benefit  the  area,  not  a  piioject  to  improve 
navigation,  not  a  project  to  create  in- 
dustrial sites,  but  a  device  simply  to  take 
land  away  from  people,  resell  it  at  a  high 
price  and  make  a  proflt  In  creating  in- 
dustrial sites  from  this  land 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
•nan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
^.DINGELL.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

Mr.  JONES  of  AlabanlL.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  makiee  a  great  point 
w  me  fact  that  he  supiK>rted  the  TVA 
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with  great  pains  to  the  C(wistltuents  he  la 
representing  In  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  gentleman  from  Miclilgan. 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  on  Flood  Control  that  I. 
too.  have  supported  projects  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  my  district,  much  to  the 
pains  of  my  constituency. 

I  would  think  It  would  be  rather  awk- 
ward not  to  proceed  on  the  basis  that 
these  are  national  assets  and  therefore 
they  require  our  consideration. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  if  there  was  a  legitimate  basis 
for  the  kind  of  ruthless  seizure  of  land, 
to  provide  for  construction  of  a  national 
asset  I  would  support  it  too.  I  cannot 
support  profiteering  by  a  public  agency 
so  little  justified. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  I  will  ask 
for  regular  order.  But  I  do  want  to  point 
out  to  my  friend  from  Alabama — and  he 
is  my  friend  and  I  value  his  friendship 
very  highly  as  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body— that  what  is  involved  here 
Is  not  the  creation  of  needed  industrial 
sites,  not  the  creation  of  needed  naviga- 
tion, not  the  creation  of  flood  control  fa- 
cilities, because  all  of  these  issues  are  of 
the  most  minimum  value  with  regard  to 
the  project  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  give  my 
support  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  deleting  funds  from 
H.R.  17787  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tellico  Djim  and  Reservoir  project  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  effort  to 
bar  spending  of  $3.2  million  on  the  Tel- 
lico project  is  only  an  effort  of  outsiders 
to  Interfere  with  TVA  matters.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  been  much  impressed  by 
the  scope  and, depth  of  opposition  to  the 
Tellico  project  among  Tennesseans 
themselves.  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  and  phone  calls  from  people  in  the 
TVA  area  urging  me  to  aid  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Little  Tennessee  River  as 
it  now  is.  I  have  heard  not  only  from 
conservation  groups,  but  also  from  farm 
organizations,  timber  producers,  Ilve- 
stockmen,  civic  groups,  and  many  just 
plain  citizens. 

The  organizations  and  citizens  from 
whom  I  have  heard  are  not  out  to  cripple 
TVA — and  neither  am  I.  We  do  feel 
however,  that  TVA  this  time  Is  trying  to 
push  through  a  project  which  is  un- 
wanted, urmeeded,  and  unjustified.  It 
would  be  just  too  costly  In  terms  of 
money  as  well  as  in  tenns  of  the  great 
sacrifice  of  nature's  largess. 

As  we  all  know,  TVA  operates  imder  a 
set  of  rules  differing  somewhat  from 
those  applying  to  other  dam-building 
agencies  such  as  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
TVA  does  not  need  to  get  prior  authori- 
zation for  its  projects.  Instead  of  going 
to  a  legislative  committee  first,  TVA  goes 
directly  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee—which means  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  This  sub- 
committee has  sm  imposing  task  and  is 
a  diligent  and  hard-working  unit  of  the 
House. 


The  subcommittee  had  done  a  good 
and  thorough  job  of  questioning  TVA 
witnesses  on  the  project.    It  has  heard 
from    public    witnesses.     However,    the 
subcommittee — burdened  as  it  is  with  a 
great  many  projects  involving   several 
agencies  already  cleared  by  legislative 
committees — simply  cannot  give  the  at- 
tention to  a  single  project  that  such 
project  would  receive  if  it  went  through 
the  authorization  process.    I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Tellico  project  would  not 
be  before  this  House  now  if  It  had  been 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittees.   And  particularly  not  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  seek- 
ing to  hold  down  Inflationary  spending. 
TVA  claims  a   1.4  to   1   benefit-cost 
ratio  for  Tellico.    But  the  agency's  fig- 
ures look  a  bit  "fishy"  to  me.    I  will  not 
argue  much  with  the  claims  of  $11.4 
million  in  navigational  benefits  or  $8 
million  in  electric  power  benefits,  but  I 
feel  differently  about  the  claim  of  $13.7 
million  for  flood  control   benefits  and 
$48.1  million  for  general  economic  devel- 
opment benefits.    TVA  last  year  claimed 
only  $10.4  million  for  fiood  control  bene- 
fits, but  boosted  this  figure  to  $13.7  mil- 
lion because  of  an  Inflation  in  the  pro- 
jected   values    of    property    and    real 
estate.    TVA  inflated  these  values  with- 
out boosting  its  cost  figures  for  land  ac- 
quisition. 

The  $48.1  million  in  general  economic 
development  benefits  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  contrived  figure  when  you 
consider  that  the  total  consists  in  part 
of  the  proflt  to  be  derived  from  acquiring 
land  on  the  basis  of  its  value  as  agricul- 
tural land  and  seUing  it  on  the  basis  of 
Industrial  sites.  TVA  wants  to  con- 
denm  some  5,000  acres  of  land  which  It 
would  reseU  at  a  profit  of  $2,180  per 
acre— or  a  total  of  $10.9  milUon.  This 
proflt  would  reduce  estimated  project 
costs  of  $42.5  million  to  $31.6  million. 
Taking  of  this  land  would  probably  bring 
TVA  a  nice  profit,  but  such  condemna- 
tions are  not  necessary — local  people  tell 
me  there  is  more  than  enough  other  land 
available  for  industrial  sites. 

Another  matter  which  disturbs  me 
greatly  is  that  the  Tellico  Dam  would 
ruin  one  of  the  best  trout  fishing  re- 
sources in  the  coimtry.  The  section  of 
the  Little  Tennessee  which  would  be 
Inundated  probably  can  support  more 
trout  fishing  than  any  other  stream  in 
the  area,  due  to  its  large  size  and 
constant  cold  temperatures  resulting 
from  several  upstream  impoundments. 
Existing  trout  stream  mileage  in  the  area 
has  been  declining  at  an  alarming  rate, 
while  18  major  reservoirs  within  a  50- 
mile  radius  offer  adequate  lake-type  fish- 
ing. The  Little  Tennessee  is  almost 
unique  as  a  producer  of  trout.  Enough 
trophy-size  brown  trout  from  this  river 
ah-eady  have  been  entered  In  national 
competition  to  dominate  the  eastern 
division  contests  next  year. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings  on 
a  bill  relating  to  TVA's  exemption  frwn 
the  provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  While  TVA  witnesses 
claimed  that  the  agency  coordinated  its 
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activities  with  other  Federal  and  State 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  I  found  little. 
tf  any,  of  such  coordination  on  the  Tel- 
Uco  project  I  am  quite  Impressed'  by 
the  position  of  the  Tennessee  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  adamantly  (H>po8ln( 
the  Tellico  project. 

In  shon,  I  think  Congress — If  it  ap- 
proves funds  for  the  Tellico  project — 
would  be  trading  away  a  fine  natural 
asset  of  national  importance  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  for  which  neither  the 
need  nor  utility  have  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
*and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  OtUnger 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evnrs]  is  recog- 
nlaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  hour  Is  getting  late  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  trespass  on  yotir  time.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
to  strike  from  this  bill  funds  to  begin 
CMutruction  of  Tellico  Dam  by  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  (Ustin- 
gnished  chairman  of  our  comnilttee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwah]  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  position  of  the  committee  should 
be  sustained. 

This  $3.2  million  carried  in  the  bill  for 
TelUco  Dam  Is  a  budgeted  Item. 

The  committee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  matter. 

The  committee  has  gone  Into  every 
angle  and  every  facet  at  great  detail  and 
treat  length. 

The  Issues  of  Tellico  have  been  long 
and  thoroughly  discussed  and  debated. 

Last  year  when  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  project — then,  as  now,  a 
budgeted  Item — the  committee  deferred 
action  for  three  basic  reasons. 

First.  The  project  was  then  consid- 
ered highly  controversial.  Now  the  con- 
troversy has  been  largely  resolved.  The 
eotmty  courts  and  the  elected  officials 
in  the  majority  of  the  counties  of  the 
area  have  passed  resolutions  favoring 
and  supporting  this  project. 

Second.  The  question  raised  regard- 
tng  the  possible  pollution  of  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  has  now  been  resolved. 
The  TVA  has  prepared  a  special  report 
following  a  study  ordered  on  this  Issue 
by  our  committee. 

The  report  negates  the  charge  that  the 
Little  Tennessee  River  would  become  a 
polluted  river. 

This  report  has  resolved  the  issue  on 
this  complaint. 

Third.  The  committee  delayed  action 
because  of  the  charge  then  made  that 
the  historic  site  of  Fort  Loudoun  would 
be  Inundated.  TVA  has  made  provisions 
in  its  plans  to  preserve  Fort  Loudoun, 
the  most  Important  of  the  historical 
markers.  The  site  of  the  British  fort 
built  In  1756  will  be  preserved. 

There  will  be  more  visitora  to  that  his- 
toric site  than  ever  before  as  a  result  of 
construe  tlcm  ot  the  dam. 


8o,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  criticisms  have 
been  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  hls- 
torlana  and  other  persons  concerned. 

Tiie  remaining  opposition  to  the  proj- 
ect comes  from  some  of  our  friends  who 
are  sport  fishermen. 

Most  of  us  like  to  feel  we  are  sport 
fishermen. 

I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ottingir]  did  not  have  the 
advantage  and  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing all  the  facts  on  the  Tellico  project. 

The  members  of  our  subcommittee 
have  had  the  benefit  of  testimony  and 
witnesses  from  all  sides  and  all  groups. 

We  have  studied  the  matter  thorough- 
ly and  resolved  the  Issue  on  the  side  of 
who  would  be  most  benefited. 

We  concluded  that  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  provide  7.000  Jobs  in  an  area 
where  low  income  and  high  imemploy- 
ment  prevail  over  the  pleasures  of  a  few 
fishermen. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  these 
sportsmen.  I  appreciate  their  position. 
I  have  no  criticism  of  them.  They  are 
concerned  with  only  one  dimension  of 
the  picture. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  out-migratlon 
of  population  from  the  area  because  of 
the  lack  of  job  oi>portunities — particu- 
lariy  among  young  people. 

Census  figures  show  that  an  out- 
migratlon  of  15.523  persons  occurred  in 
tlie  10-year  period  from  1950  to  1960. 

The  combination  of  abundant  rainfall 
and  the  steep  mountainous  area  makes 
the  Tellico  project  an  excellent  area  for 
the  production  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Tellico  will  produce  200  million  kilo- 
watts of  electric  power  annually. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  this  com- 
pares with  more  than  one-half  the  an- 
nual power  output  of  Norris  Dam. 

The  power  benefits  are  estimated  at 
$8  million.  Flood  control  benefits  are  es- 
timated at  $13.7  million.  Transportation 
benefits,  resulting  from  creation  of  a 
waterway,  will  amount  to  $11.4  million. 
It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  the 
general  economic  development  will  be  in- 
creased by  about  $15  million. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  Is  a  good  one — 
$1.40  win  be  returned  for  every  $1 
expended  in  the  life  of  the  project. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  the  op- 
ponents of  tills  project,  there  Is  no  Inten- 
tion of  moving  industries  to  the  area 
from  elsewhere. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  some  new  plants 
will  be  built  and  branch  plants  estab- 
lished. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  hydroelectric  plants  throughout 
the  Nation  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
TVA.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
other  resource  development  agencies. 

The  Tellico  project  will  afford  the  ad- 
vantages of  low-cost  electric  power — 
available  water  and  rail  transportation — 
and  Industrial  sites  suitable  for  industries 
having  large  land  requirements. 

Concerning  the  charge  of  the  purchase 
of  surplus  land  for  resale.  It  has  been 
the  custom  In  the  past  to  purchase  land 
in  the  areas  of  these  developments  and 
these  lands  are  resold  to  the  public  and 
private  interests. 


Approximately  7,000  new  Jobs  are  es- 
timated to  be  provided  by  the  project  and 
wages  and  salaries  are  estimated  at  $18 
million  a  year  over  present  employment 
opportunities. 

The  recreation  potential  for  the  area 
also  will  be  Increased  for  the  benefit  of 
sports  fishermen  and  others.  I  would 
point  out  that  a  survey  of  ttie  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  together  with  the 
Tennessee  State  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  TVA  states  that  oppor- 
timlties  for  fishing  around  the  reservoir 
will  be  enormously  increased. 

In  summary,  the  Tellico  project  is  a 
sound  project  providing: 

Flood  control  will  be  provided. 

Power  generation,  in  tandem,  as  it 
were,  with  Port  Loudoun  Reservoir,  will 
be  Increased. 

Navigation  benefits  will  follow. 

New  industrial  sites  will  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Job  opportunities  and  employment  In 
an  Appalachian  area  with  chronic  eco- 
nomic ills  will  be  provided,  and  vast 
benefits  from  recreation  will  be  opened. 

This  project  is  budgeted  and  certainly 
should  not  be  deleted. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  only  instance  In 
this  Important  appropriation  where  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  strike  a  budgeted 
Item  from  the  bill. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  committee 
In  this  matter  and  vote  down  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  QtJILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in 
(^position  to  the  amendmient. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though this  dam  Is  not  in  my  district,  it 
Is  part  of  the  overall  plan  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  works  into 
that  complex  and  that  great  picture  that 
the  TVA  has  created  in  the  whole  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

TVA  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
heartbeat  of  the  valley,  and  I  agree. 
This  dam  Is  feasible,  and  should  be  built. 
I  am  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
and  urge  that  it  be  defeated,  and  that 
the  whole  measure  be  adopted  by  the 
House  with  the  budget  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  included,  which  also  in- 
cludes a  flood  control  project  In  my  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

If  this  amendment  prevails.  Justifica- 
tion for  doing  so  would  be  equal  justifica- 
tion for  voting  down  every  Item  in  the 
bill,  every  budgeted  Item  that  is  pre- 
sented hi  the  bUl.  I  hope  that  thfse 
projects  that  have  been  presented  here, 
fine  and  valuable  projects,  will  remain 
Intact,  and  we  will  accept  the  commit- 
tee's version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  many 
Members  have  reiterated  today,  it  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  us  this  year  to  cut  out  or 
cut  the  costs  of  all  deferable  Federal 
programs  and  projects,  in  order  that  we 
will  be  able  to  continue  adequately,  and 
In  some  cases  to  increase,  truly  essential 
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programs.  Several  amendments  were 
proposed  today  to  the  public  works  por- 
tion of  the  appropriations  bill  before  us. 
which  would  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
the  bill  without,  in  my  opinion,  bein^ 
detrimental  to  this  Nation.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  none  of  tthese  were  adopted. 
I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriatlcxis  Committee,  who  handled 
this  bill,  and  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, who  handled  ittie  predecessor  au- 
thorization bill,  took  their  duties  serious- 
ly and  have  offered  what  they  consider 
a  good  compromise.  But  I  personally 
feel  that  a  lesser  cost  compromise  would 
have  been  preferable. 

A  principal  reason  why  none  of  the 
amendments  were  adopted  of  course  is 
patently  clear.  A  number  of  individual 
Members  here  today  who  have  told  me 
they  would  like  to  vpte  against  specific 
projects,  also  told  me  a  fact  we  all  know, 
that  they  as  individuals  are  not  desirous 
of  having  the  sponsors  of  these  specific 
projects  discover  thalr  disaffection,  for 
they  fear  that  possible  future  projects  in 
thel-  own  district,  even  though  of  poten- 
tially much  greater  merit,  might  suffer. 
And  as  all  of  us  ha»e  observed,  at  no 
time  have  standing  or  teller  votes  been 

asked  on  any  one  of  tihe  amendments a 

situation  which  is  rai-e  on  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Joonclude  that  the 
best  course  I  can  follow  to  express  my 
dissatisfaction  with  the  cost  of  this  bill 
and  my  disappointment  with  the  situa- 
tion wlilch  prevails  oni  the  floor,  is  to  vote 
against  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OttingbrI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  KIRWAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise,  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  be  passed. 
The  motion  was  agi-eed  to 
Accordhigly,  the  Cobmlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  nasumed  the  chair 
Mr.   RosTENKowsKi.   Chairman   of   the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl.  177^)  making  appro- 
priation   for    certairi!  clvU    functions 
adniinistered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  Atomic  Energy  Coonmission,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoc€ianic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaiware  River  Basin 
Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  has  directed  him  to  report  the  bill 
^k  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  bUl  do  paas. 

The  SPEAKER.     Tte  question  is  on 
JJ|jJJ«n>ssment  and  tWrd  reading  of 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

fu.  /!.*'*  *  "^^  *^^e,  and  was  read  the 
Miird  time. 

KonoN  TO  t^douurr 
„  Mr.      DAVIS      of 
Speaker,  i  offer  a 


Wisconsin.    Mr. 
mo^n  to  reconunit 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Davis  moTee  to  recooimlt  the  blU  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriatlona  with  in- 
strucUons  to  that  Committee  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  foUowlng  amend- 
ment: On  page  35,  after  line  5,  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  611.  Each  appropriation  Item  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by  five 
per  centum  which  shall  be  applied  uniformly 
to  each  Item,  project,  and  activity  funded 
under  each  appropriation  Item." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlsconshi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present  and  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  354,  nays  25.  not  voting  53, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  206] 
YEAS — 354 

»^'** ...  Brooks  Daddario 

Abemetby  Brown.  Calif.  Dague 

Adair  Brown,  Clar-  Danlds 

Addabbo  ence  J.,  Jr.  Dawson 

Anderson,  ni.     BroyhlU,  Va.  de  la  Oarza 

Anderson,  Buchanan  Delaney 

Tenn.  Burke  Dent 

Andrews,  Burleson  Denton 

George  W.  Burton.  Calif.  DerwlnsU 

Andrews,  Burton,  Utah  DeTlne 

Glenn  Byrne,  Pa.  Dickinson 

Andrews,  CabeU  Dlggs 

N.  Dak.  CahUI  Dinsell ' 

Annunzlo  Callan  Dole 

Arends  Callaway  Donohue 

Asbbrook  Carey  Do^^ 

Ashley  Casey  Dowdy 

Ashmore  Cederberg  Downing 

Ayres  Celler  Duiski 

Bandstra  CbamberUm  Duncan.  Ore« 

Baring  Chelf  Duncan!  Temi 

Barrett  Clancy  Dwyer 

S?J?„  SJ"*'  Kdmondson 

Baum  Clausen.  Edwards,  Ala 

Beckworth  Don  H.  Edwards,  Calif 

BeU  Clawson,  Del  Edwards,  La.    ' 

Bennett  Clevenger  Everett 

Berry  Cohelan  Evlns,  Tenn 

iietta  Colmer  Pallon 

Bingham  Conable  Parnsley 

Blatnlk  Conyers  Pamum 

Boggs  Cooley  Pascell 

Boland  Corbett  Pelghan 

Bolton  Craley  Plndley 

Bow  Cramer  pino 

Brademas  Culver  Flood 

Bray  Cunningham  Flynt 

Brock  Curtln  Pogarty 


Foley 

Ford. 
WUllam  D. 

Fovintaln 

Frellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

GUllgan 

Gonzalez 

Orabowski 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grelgg 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

HaU 

HaUeck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Helstoeki 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

HoUand 
Horton 

Hosmer 
Howard 

HuU 

Huot 
Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Joaea,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Klng.-Callf. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 


Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

McOratb 

McVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mabon 

BlaUUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnlfih 

Mink 


Broomfield 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cleveland 
OoUler 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Erlenbom 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 


Mice 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Blorton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 
Nlz 

O'Brien 

O-Hara,  m. 

Olsen,  Mont 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill, 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhllbUi 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Pofr 

PoweU 

Price 

Puctnskl 

PxirceU 

Qule 

Quillen 

Race 

RandaU 

Redlln 

Rees 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  ^Uaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

NAYS— 25 

Praser 

OoodeU 

Grover 

Joelson 

Jonas 

Kupferman 

Laird 

MacGregor 

Motse 
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Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebuah 

Roush 

Ryan 

Satterfield 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauscr 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Sickles 

Bikes 

SIsk 

Skublte 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  lowM 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

tniman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

White,  Idaho 

^*^te,  Tex 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Widnau 

wuiiams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Ottlnger 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Saylor 

Stafford 

Vivian 

Wydler 


Adams 

Albert 

Asplnall 

Belcher 

BoUlng 

Cameron 

Carter 

Conte 


NOT  VOTINO— 53 
Corm&n  Gray 


Davis,  Ga. 

Dom 

Dyal 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  OdIo. 

Farbsteln 

Fisher 


Hagan.Oa. 

Hays 
Htmgftte 
Jacobs 
King,  N.Y. 
Kluczynskl 
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Kunkel 
McDKde 
lIcBven 

McMillan 
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MutlJi.ikla. 

Martlii.MaM. 

MUlcr 

MoaUer 

Morrlsoa 


Murray 

O'HMm.Mich. 

OKonakl 

Pool 

Relnecke 

Rogeis,Tu. 

RoncaUo 

Roytaal 

Rumsfeld 

St  Oennain 


Senner 

Smith,  Va. 

Btimtton 

Toll 

WatkK;MlaB. 

Watta 

WllUa 

WUaoD.Bob 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoonced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maasa- 
cbuaetta. 

Mr.  Farbetein  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  DaTla  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  WaUer  of  MlasU- 
sippl. 

Mr.  Huncate  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  ABplnall  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  MUIer  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rtimsfeld. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Wllhs  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  OTConaU. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Brans  of  Colorado  with  Bfr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  TTar\Tia 

Mr.  WatU  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Uo^er  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  CHttfa  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  TUC7K  changed  his  vote  fnnn 
"nay"  to  "yea". 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  behalf  of  the  chalnmui,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kntwuil,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  WEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 


THE  LOWER  TETON  DAM  IN 
RIEMONT  COUNTY,  IDAHO 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoko  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Lower  Teton  Dan  in  Fremont 
County,  Idaho,  was  authorized  several 
years  a«o  and  conatmetion  is  urgently 
needed  to  p>rovide  supplemental  water  to 
the  farmers  in  that  area  and  to  control 
the  seriMte  flooding  and  drought  condi- 
tion. However,  the  President  in  his 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  did  not  recommend 


the  appropriation  of  funds  to  begin  con- 
struction of  this  project. 

In  April,  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  urging 
that  at  least  $50,000  be  apmmred  to  begin 
preliminary  construction  investigation  to 
permit  the  project  to  get  underway.  I  re- 
gret that  funds  were  not  recommended. 
Knowing  of  the  opposition  of  the  House 
to  additional  increases  in  the  budget,  I 
have  not  pressed  the  issue  in  debate 
today. 

However,  because  of  the  urgent  need 
for  this  project,  the  Senate  may  follow 
the  action  taken  last  year  and  authorize 
money  to  i)ermit  work  to  commence  this 
next  year  and  avoid  the  delay  of  a  full 
year  or  more  on  this  essential  devdop- 
ment.  Should  this  occur,  I  respectfully 
urge  the  conferees  to  accept  a  position 
which  would  permit  this  very  necessary 
project  to  move  ahead. 

As  a  matter  of  further  Interest  to  the 
House  and  the  information  of  the  con- 
ferees, I  am  including  in  the  Rccoro  a 
copy  of  my  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Statemkmt  or  trx  HONOaAaLS  Georcx  V. 
Hansen,  Second  District,  Idaho,  Betork 
THE  HoxTSE  Appropriations  Pitblic  Works 

SlTBCOMMITTEB,   APRIL  25.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
Of  again  appearing  before  this  Committee  to 
request  funds  for  a  start  on  the  Lower  Teton 
Dain.  Fremont  County,  Idaho.  I  would  like 
to  make  Just  a  very  brief  statement  today 
aad  then.  If  It  U  permissible,  to  include  as 
a  part  of  that  statement  the  statement  I 
made  before  this  Committee  last  year — a  copy 
of  which  has  been  furnished  to  the  Commit- 
tee Members.  The  facts  have  not  changed — 
the  situation  has  not  changed — except  that 
another  year  has  gone  by  with  no  concrete 
prospects  of  relief  for  those  In  the  area  who 
are  bit  by  recurrent  flood  and  drought  cycles. 

The  statement  brings  out  these  saUent 
facts — 

The  Fremont  Dam  Is  a  multi-purpose 
derelopment  designed  to  make  maximum  use 
of  available  water  resources  In  the  area.  It 
Is  a  two-stage  project.  The  first  stage,  for 
which  we  are  asking  appropriations  now, 
would  bring  no  new  land  under  irrigation. 
It  would,  however,  provide  urgently-needed 
supplemental  water  for  114,000  acres.  Tha 
project  would  also  provide  substantial  flood 
protection  to  a  highly  developed  area  in  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Bastn  which  has  suffered 
severe  damage  from  floods  in  recent  ye^rs. 

Flood  and  drought  conditions  in  the  sanse 
year  in  this  area  arc  not  uncommon.  The 
seriousness  of  an  alternate  flood  and  drought 
cycl»  was  vividly  Illustrated  in  1961  and 
1962.  Dtiring  the  summer  of  1961,  Fremont 
and  Madtson  Counties  were  declared  drought 
emergency  areas.  In  February.  1962,  ex- 
tremely high  runoff  caused  record  floods  bi 
Henry's  Fork  and  Teton  River  Valleys  and 
the  Snake  River  Plain.  Thus,  wtthln  stz 
months,  the  same  area  was  declared  a 
drought  area  antf  a  flood  disaster  area. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  Members  of  thte 
Committee  that,  in  1964,  Idaho  was  hoeovad 
wtiea  the  Chairman.  th«  Gentleman  fren 
Ohio,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Hooorable  Stewart  L.  ITdall.  personally  to- 
spected  this  area.  At  that  time  both  a^ 
claimed  the  project  and  the  Secretary  nfstriJ 
that  plana  for  the  project  "likely  will  be 
pressed  in  this  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
so  that  Uiltla]  work  can  begin  in  1966".  Fta- 
cal  1980,  of  course,  has  passed  us  by  wttb 
no  funck  for  beginning  the  project. 

Secretary  Ud&ll  has  reafbmed  his  suppoat 
of  the  urgency  and  need  for  the  project  fei 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Robert  W.  Nel- 
son,    Deputy     Assistant     Secretary,     which 


•tetes:  "In  re^y  to  your  telegram  of  April  30, 
the  need  for  Fremont  Dam  and  Reservoir  to 
provide  flood  control  and  supplemental  Irri- 
gation water  remains  unchanged  from  that 
defined  In  our  report  on  the  Lower  Teton 
Dtvtsion,  Teton  Basin  Project,  Idaho,  which 
was  printed  as  Hotise  DoetUBent  No.  206,  88th 
Congress. " 

In  that  document  tbcre  Is  a  letter,  signed 
by  DarllBston  W.  Dentt,  AOUag  Commls- 
•loner,  B\ircau  of  Reclamatkxi,  which  was 
approved  and  adopted  by  Secretary  Udall. 
It  states,  in  part.  "I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  plans  of  development  outlined  in  this 
report  for  both  the  Initial  stage  and  for  the 
ultimate  stage  of  the  lower  Teton  division  are 
feasible  and  economically  Justified,  that 
there  now  exists  an  urgent  need  for  supple- 
mental water  supplies  to  presently  irrigated 
lands  and  for  flood  protection,  and  that 
power  and  recreation  benefits  can  be  realized 
by  construction  of  the  initial  stage,  lower 
Tfcton  division,  Teton  Basin  project."  (Italic 
added.) 

Additionally,  the  Lower  Tfeton  Dam  en- 
Joys  complete  and  unanimous  bi-partisan 
support  by  all  individuals  and  groups  con- 
cerned and  Joint  Memorials  to  the  Congress 
urging  Its  funding  have  been  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  bouses  of  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature. 

Last  year.  Mi.  Chairman,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved an  apprc^riatlon  of  $300,000  for  this 
project,  the  amount  Floyd  E.  Domlny,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  had 
said  would  be  used  the  first  year.  However, 
Mr.  Domlny  informed  me  that  as  little  as 
950,000  could  be  used  inltiany  in  contract 
negotiations  to  save  op  to  a  year's  valuable 
time  in  the  ultimate  completion  of  this  vital 
project. 

I  realize  that  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able under  the  budget  for  1967  is  limited, 
and  that  there  are  many  calls  upon  it.  How- 
ever, I  believe  a  compromise  might  be  made — 
through  approving  appropriation  of  the 
above-mentioned  $50.000 — which  would  have 
a  relatively  minute  effect  on  the  budget,  and 
which  would  allow  time-consuming  negotia- 
tions on  contracts  to  get  underway  immedi- 
ately. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  that  ends  my  formal  state- 
ment. If  the  Chairman  or  the  Committee 
Members  have  questions,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
answer  them. 


CHILD  NUTRITION 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(S.  3467)  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lonch  Act,  as  amended,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  fbod  service  programs  for 
children. 


MILITARY  MEDICAL  BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1966 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  sub- 
mitted a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (HJl.  14082)  to  amend 
chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  authorize  an  improved  health  benefits 
program  for  retired  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  and  tlieir 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RESERVE  FORCES  wttt.  OF  RIGHTS 
AND  VITALIZATION  ACT  OF  1966, 
AND     NATIONAL    OUARD     TECH- 
NICIANS BeNEPTTS  ACT 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  be- 


1 

half  of  my  colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BoLLiNCl  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1009 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  jesolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  I409 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in]  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  09.  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
17195)  to  amend  titles  io,  14,  32,  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  Utrengthen  the  re- 
serve components  of  thi  armed  forces,  and 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cians, and  for  other  purjidses.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  tonflned  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  ijUnorlty  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armod  Services,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  Iti  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Caaunittee  on  Armed 
Services  now  printed  inj  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  puroose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  unqer  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration  the  0ammittee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  t4»  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  hav^  l>een  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  deman^  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
m  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  any 
or  the  amendments  adbpted  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  tl|«  bill  or  committee 
amendment  in  the  natijite  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shell  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  ilntervenlng  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions.  ' 


CALL  OP  THl  i^  HOUSE 


Mr.     BURTON     of 


Speaker,  I  make  a  poll  ifc  of  order  that  a 


Evidently  a  quorum 
iker,  I  move  a 


quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER. 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr. 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  Itb  answer  to  their 
names: 


(California.    Mr. 


Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbe 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Glenn 
Aspinall 
Baring  * 
Barrett 
Battin 
Belcher 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brown.  CaUf . 
Cauaa 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carter 
Cellw 
Clark 
Conte 
Ooraaa 
Cralejr 
Oaru,  Oa. 
Denton 
Dickinson 
5?'x»«>.OPe«. 
Dyal  ^ 

Slwanie,  Calif.  Ifiutln,  Ala. 
■|«*»rtk  amatb 

Evans.  Colo.       MUIer 


[Roll  No.  097) 

Bvine,  Teni  1 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Garmats 

Olalmo 

OUbert 

Gray 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  WMh. 

Harvey,  In^. 

Hays 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Kln«,N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Lipscomb 

McPade 

McSwen 


Moeller 

Morrison 

Motse 

Murray 

CHara,  BClch. 

CKonskl 

Pelly 

Pool 

PoweU 

PurceU 

Rees 

Relnecke 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germaia 

Senner 

Slack 

8inltli.Va. 

Steed 

Stratton 

Thompaon,  Tez. 

Tcrtl 

Tunney 

Tupper 

VUmntk 

Walksr.MlM. 

Watts 

Whltenar 

WUllS 
Wllsea.Bsb 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  330 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.  , 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RESERVE  FORCES  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 
AND  VITALIZATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Sboth],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1009 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
17195,  a  bill  to  amend  titles  10, 14,  32,  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  17195  is  designed  to  correct  de- 
ficiencies and  substitute  certainty  for 
uncertainty  In  the  Reserve  program. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  substantially 
revise  the  composition  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  has  as  its  primary 
objective  the  establishment  by  statute  of 
a  Reserve  component  organizational 
structure  that  will  enable  these  com- 
ponents to  more  fully  and  effectively 
meet  their  mobilization  readiness  re- 
quirements as  established  In  the  con- 
tingency and  war  plans  approved  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  a  collateral 
objective,  this  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate the  present  uncertainty  and  insta- 
bility of  the  existing  Reserve  structure 
by  establishing  its  minimum  size  and 
composition  in  permanent  law. 

The  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  bill  will 
clarify  the  employee  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians  by  making  them  Fed- 
eral employees  and  thus  eligible  for  the 
various  Federal  employee  benefits  that 
will  flow  from  this  status. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1009  In  order  that  H.R. 
17195  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  know  that  it  is  late,  and  everyone 
Is  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  and  we  have 
to  have  a  rollcall.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
But  I  think  this  will  be  the  only  oppor- 
tunity I  shall  have  between  now  and 
Monday  to  address  the  House  in  regard 
to  the  discharge  petition  of  HJL  15111, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1966, 
or  the  war-on-poverty  bin. 

If  this  bill  is  called  up  on  next  Mon- 
day, September  26,  pursuant  to  the  21- 
day  rule— House  ResoIuUon  1014— It  is 
my  present  totentloa  to  raise  a  point  of 


order  against  the  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  1014.  The  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Latx>r  on 
June  1. 

Second.  On  June  3  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee received  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  Education  and  Labor  requesting  a 
hearing  "at  the  earliest  iwssible  date 
in  order  that  we  may  seek  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  wtihout  delay." 

Third.  Hearings  were  promptly  held  on 
the  following  dates:  June  9,  14,  15,  21,  22 
and  23.  Hearings  were  also  set  on  June 
27  and  29  in  order  to  give  the  chairman 
an  opportunity  to  appear.  He  did  not 
appear  at  any  time  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Fourth.  On  June  29  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reported  an  open  rule  with  8 
hours  of  debate  to  consider  HH.  15111 
making  it  possible  for  the  Speaker  to  rec- 
ognize another  majority  meml}er  to  call 
up  the  bill  if  the  chaiiman  were  not 
available.  This  is  House  Resolution  923 
accompanied  by  Rules  Committee  Re- 
port No.  1707. 

Fifth.  Due  to  the  July  4  recess  the 
rule  was  not  filed  until  July  14. 

Sixth.  On  September  1,  more  than  IVi 
months  after  a  rule  had  been  granted, 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  smd  Ia- 
bor  Committee  filed  House  Resolution 
1014  under  the  21-day  rule.  It  was  de- 
fective and  a  corrected  version  was  filed 
September  2. 

House  rules  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
21 -day  rule  when  the  Rules  Committee 
has  acted  adversely  or  not  acted  within 
21  days.  This  was  not  the  situation  in 
this  instance.  The  Rules  Committee 
acted  affii-matively.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  21 -day  rule  was  ever  intended  to  be 
used  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  as  to  the  bill  HJl. 
17195,  this  bill  Is  a  result  of  extensive 
and  comprehensive  hearings  held  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  hearings  established  the  need  for  a 
revision  in  the  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  Reserve 
components  so  as  to  enable  each  of  these 
Reserve  components  to  more  fully  and 
effectively  meet  their  mobilization  readi- 
ness requirements  as  dictated  by  our  con- 
tingency and  war  plans. 

As  a  collateral  requirement,  this  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  eliminate  any  ques- 
tions as  to  the  futui-e  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve components  and  will  preclude  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  destroying 
the  Army  Reserve.  This  legislation  is 
therefore  also  designed  to  eliminate  the 
uncertainty  in  the  Army  Reserve  pro- 
gram. 

EXPLANATtON  OT  THE  BIIX 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  contains  two  titles: 
Title  I  is  concerned  with  changes  !n  the 
administrative  and  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Reserve  forces  and  title  n  is 
concerned  with  resolving  the  employment 
status  of  National  Guard  tmi4inif\*ntt 

TTTLC  I.    sssntyK  FOaCES 

The  major  objective  of  title  I  wonM  be 
accomplished  by  first,  the  estabHahment 
of  the  position  of  an  Assistant  SecictMy 
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of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  whose  re- 
sponsibility will  be  exclusively  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  Re- 
serve Forces  structure;  second,  the  re- 
quirement by  statute  that  organized 
units  of  the  drilling  Reserve  be  provided 
the  level  of  equipment  necessary  to  prop- 
erly conduct  their  training  functions  and 
also  that  the  additional  equipment  nec- 
essary to  meet  their  mobilization  require- 
ments be  also  maintained  in  ir.ventory; 
and  third,  the  establishment  of  a  man- 
dated floor  on  the  strength  on  drilling 
units  In  the  Reserve  components  so  as  to 
insure  the  availability  of  sufBcient  man- 
power to  satisfy  Immediate  mobiliza- 
tion requirements. 

TTTLS  n.      NATIONAL   CUAKO  TECHNICIANS 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  very  simply  stated, 
will  establish  a  Federal  employee  status 
for  technicians  employed  by  the  National 
Guard. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  39,533 
technicians  employed  by  the  National 
Guard— 22,969  by  the  Army  National 
Guard,  and  16,564  by  the  Air  National 
Guard. 

These  technicians  today,  althougti  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government,  are  not  con- 
sidered Federal  employees,  and  iK)nse- 
quently  are  not  eligible  for  Federal  re- 
tirement, health,  and  insurance  bene- 
fits. This  title  will  change  this  situa- 
tion and  provide  them  with  an  essential 
Federal  employee  status,  and  therefore 
make  them  eligible  for  these  benefits. 

COSTS  OF  THE  BIU. 

The  Increased  annual  cost  which  will 
result  from  enactment  of  this  legislation 
is  approximately  $25  million. 

Twelve  million  dollars  of  this  increased 
annual  cost  is  attributable  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  equalizing  the  per  diem 
payments  to  Regular  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel. 

The  provisions  of  title  II  will  result  in 
an  Increased  annual  cost  of  $13  million 
which  represents  the  cost  resulting  from 
employer  contributions  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  retirement,  health,  and 
Insurance  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  SiSK]  on  the  present  bill.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time  and  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  present  resolu- 
tion be  corrected  on  page  2,  line  10,  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  "Whole" 
on  line  10  and  all  on  line  11  down  to  the 
word  "Whole". 

The  SPEABiai.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HiltiURT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  17195)  to  amend 
tiUes  10,  14.  32,  and  37.  United  Stotes 


Code,  to  strengthen  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  clarify 
the  status  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cians, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTSE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17195),  with 
Mr.  FAScELt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, first  of  all,  please  accept  my 
apologies  and  the  apologies  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  retaining  you  at  this  late  hour,  but  it 
beccones  necessary  because  of  conditions 
beyond  our  control.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  have  this  legislation  passed  in  order 
that  the  other  body  might  act  on  the 
appropriation  bill  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  here  some  weeks  ago. 
For  that  reason,  we  are  compelled  to 
press  the  issue  at  this  moment.  I  assure 
you  that  every  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  including  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  understands  the 
exact  feeling  you  have  and  appreciates 
your  cooperation.  We  appreciate  it  very 
deeply. 

I  shall  not  use  up  any  more  of  the 
time  than  is  quite  necessary,  and  it  will 
be  just  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  we 
might  get  to  a  vote  on  this  bill. 

Recalling  and  refreshing  the  memory 
of  the  Members  as  to  the  situation  which 
brings  the  bill  to  the  floor  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  over  several  years  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  studied 
the  Reserve  problem.  This  bill  is  .the 
result  of  that  study.  In  essence,  this 
bill  protects  the  integrity  of  the  Guard 
and  the  Army  Reserves  and  carries  Into 
effect  that  act  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  declared  It  wanted  over  a 
period  of  many  months,  but  compels  the 
words  of  promise  to  be  translated  into 
action.    That  is  simply  what  it  does. 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  known  as  the  Guard 
technician  bill,  transfers  members  of  the 
National  Guard  in  the  maintenance  and 
technician  area  to  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice. The  Members  are  all  familiar  with 
this.  We  have  heard  from  our  Governors 
and  adjutants  general,  so  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  that. 

There  Is  one  new  feature  of  the  bill, 
which  Is  Important.  We  come  to  you 
under  your  direction  and  your  mandate. 
This  Is  the  instruction  and  the  authority 


of  the  President  to  call  up  a  certain 
number  of  reservists  without  a  declara- 
tion of  a  national  emergency.  This  lan- 
guage will  allow  the  President  to  call  up. 
if  he  so  desires,  some  133,000  individual 
reservists  who  have  not  been  trained  for 
the  minimum  of  4  months  and  are  at- 
tached to  imits.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  some  60,000  Individuals  who  have 
trained  but  are  not  attached  to  units 
who  might  be  called.  In  other  words, 
this  would  limit  the  call  to  the  190,000. 
give  or  take  a  few  thousand,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, after  he  decides  to  call  up  these 
people. 

That  is  a  simple  and  quick  explanation 
I  can  give  on  the  bill.  I  am  sure  all 
Members  are  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  H.R. 
17195  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  provide  our  Nation 
with  a  Reserve  Component  structure 
that  will  insure  our  national  security. 

Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  studied  the  Re- 
serve program  for  more  than  5  years. 
The  studies  included  extensive  hearings 
following  the  Berlin  crisis  In  1962  and 
another  most  comprehensive  set  of  hear- 
ings In  1965  at  the  time  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  outlined  his  most 
recent  plan  for  reorganizing  the  Re- 
serve program.  These  hearings,  which 
are  available  as  a  public  docimnent,  es- 
tablishes beyond  any  doubt  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  drastic  revision  in  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  Re- 
serve program  and  the  statutory  basis 
for  our  Reserve  Component  organiza- 
tions. 

For  more  years  than  I  care  to  remem- 
ber, the  Reserve  Components  of  each  of 
the  armed  services  have  had  a  turbulent 
and  chaotic  history. 

Our  Reserve  Forces  have  been  saluted 
and  eulogized  by  the  executive  branch 
for  their  "indispensable  contributions 
to  our  national  security,"  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  damned  by  inattention,  ne- 
glect, and  lack  of  effective  leadership. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  history: 

In  1954,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recommended  legislation  which 
would  have  tremendously  Increased  the 
strength  of  our  Reserve  Forces.  At  that 
time,  the  proponents,  from  the  executive 
branch,  for  this  change  in  our  Reserve 
Forces  structure  pointed  out  that  this 
increased  strength  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security. 

The  Congress  endorsed  most  of  this 
program  and  it  was  enacted  into  law  as 
the  "Reserve  Forces  Act  of  1955." 

Only  a  few  years  later,  in  February 
1958,  the  Congress  was  advised  by  the 
executive  branch  that  our  Reserve  struc- 
ture, particularlr  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponent structure,  required  a  drastic  over- 
haul, including  a  marked  reduction  in 
personnel  strengths.  Both  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Brucker  and  the  then  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army.  General  Maxwell 
Taylor,  advised  the  Congress  and  this 
committee  that,  and  I  quote  them: 

This  reshaping  of  the  structure  of  both 
Reserve  components  Is  necessary  to  make 
them  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  of 
today  and  of  the  foreseeable  future. 

At  that  time.  Army  witnesses  stated, 
and  I  now  quote  them,  that — 
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These  revisions  In  mot  lUzation  plans  clear- 
ly Indicate  the  need  for  pi  change  In  our  Re- 
serve component  structure  which  will  more 
adequately  support  out*  current  strategic 
plans,  maintain  and  support  Reserve  forces 
in  a  condition  of  high  neadlneas,  and  meet 
mobilization  requlremenite. 

Significantly  enough.,  the  Army  witness 
also  stated  that — and  \  again  quote  the 
Ai-my  witness: 

The  structure  I  have  presented  Is  designed 
to  give  the  Army  the  balanced  force  it  needs 
to  perform  Its  missions.  The  Reserve  com- 
ponents cannot  maintain  a  stable  program 
if  units  are  added  and  deleted  with  increas- 
ing frequency.  Rather,  the  number  of  units 
in  the  troop  basis  should  change  only  when 
there  is  a  major  change  Ip  the  requirements 
for  forces. 

The  reorganization  I  proposed  in  1958 
was  the  pentomic  reorganization  and  was 
placed  into  effect  with  assurances  that 
this  new  stioicture  would  surely  result 
In  a  high  condition  of  readiness  for  the 
Army  Reserve  components. 

Following  the  pentomic  restructure  of 
the  Army  Reserve  components,  we  were 
suddenly  told  in  1962  t^at  the  Army  Re- 
senre  components  again  were  out  of  step 
with  our  strategic  wiir  plans  and  re- 
quired additional  reorganization.  Again, 
the  C<mgress  was  told  that  the  reorga- 
nization was  necessary  to  Insure  that 
these  Reserve  units  would  be  "opera- 
tionally ready"  and  responsive  to  deploy- 
ment schedules  and  contingency  and  war 
plans.  I 

The  year,  again,  I  Upeat,  was  1962. 

Significantly,  this  r^rganization  also 
involved  a  planned  redaction  in  person- 
nel strengths.  I 

Concurrently  with  this  advice  to  the 
Congiess,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee conducted  a  review  trf  the  responsive- 
ness of  the  Army  Re^rve  component 
units  that  were  called  to  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Berlin  crisis.  Regrettably,  the 
committee  found  thaC  many  of  these 
units  required  more  than  6  months  to 
achieve  a  level  of  readiness  that  would 
have  permitted  their  operational  deploy- 

It  was  therefore  evldait  that  the  pre- 
vious reorganizations  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve components  In  1935  and  1958  had 
not,  despite  their  lauiable  objectives 
satisfied  the  requirement  for  increased 
readiness. 

Consequently,  the  committee  was  im- 
pressed by  the  case  printed  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  StepHen  AUes  in  1962 
tor  another  reorganlzajtion  of  the  Re- 
serve components.  At  ,hat  time.  Secre- 
tary Ailes  stated  the  Department's  ob- 
jectives as  follows: 

TTie  readiness  results  whl^h  these  measures 
achieve  are  dramatic.  As  he  force  structure 
shows,  we  will  have  six  di  rision  forces  ready 

rL!"..*"  ®  ''**'"•  ^  *"'•  complement  of 
needed,  up-to-date  units  i^o  round  out  the 
Active  Army  is  ready  In  <  ito  8  weeks.  We 
»iu  have  no  less  than  11  high-priority  bri- 
eades  2  ready  in  6  weeks,  ind  the  remaining 
»  ready  m  8  weeks.  These  I  versatile  brigades 
organized  on  the  ROAD  b)W5i8,  are  available 
•or  a  series  of  specific  area  missions  but  are 

!rtH.M  ""f"''  *'**'  "^«  ^^*    Finally,  and  In 

aJMn^?,  *,!*•**  '"^^•'-  ^«'*'"  still  have  an 
adequate  base  for  general  mobilization. 

Despite  these  vitally  in  iportant  depart- 
mental objectives,  the 


committee  had 


vei-y  serious  reservations  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  the  reorganization  plan 
since,  in  the  committee's  opinion,  the 
plan  did  not  include  any  genuinely  effec- 
tive measures  to  satisfy  the  demonstrated 
critical  requirements  for  both  trained 
personnel  and  equipment.  However, 
after  much  soul  searching,  and  assur- 
ances from  the  Department  that  these 
critical  requirements  would  be  satisfied, 
the  committee,  on  December  3,  1962,  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  "it 
would  have  no  objection  to  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  plan  realining  the  Re- 
serve components." 

For  the  third  time  this  committee  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  third  reorganization  of  the 
Reserve  Forces. 

The  smoke  and  trauma  of  this  last 
drastic  reorganization  of  the  Reserve 
components  had  not  been  completely 
dissipated  when  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  late  in  1964,  announced  the 
Department's  intention  to  again  com- 
pletely reorganize  the  Army  Reserve 
components.  This  new  reorganization 
plan,  not  surprisingly,  recommended  an- 
other personnel  reduction  and  justified 
the  proposed  action  for  the  very  came 
reasons  previously  advanced  by  the 
Army  In  each  of  the  earlier  reorganiza- 
tions. 

The  Congress  balked  at  this  last  pro- 
posal of  the  Department  and  simply  re- 
fused to  provide  the  Department  with 
the  necessary  statutory  authority  which 
would  have  permitted  this  reorganiza- 
tion to  occur.  In  addition,  the  Congress 
emphasized  its  opposition  to  the  merger 
proposal  by  mandating  the  required  level 
of  personnel  strengths  for  both  the  Army 
Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  1962 
the  objective,  hidden  as  It  might  have 
been,  was  to  destroy  the  National  Guard 
Failing  to  destroy  the  National  Guard, 
the  objective  in  the  1964  proposition,  the 
merger,  was  to  destroy  the  Reserves— 
m  other  words,  use  any  weapon  at  hand 
to  accomplish  your  objective. 

Despite  this  unequivocal  and  clear  re- 
jection of  the  merger  proposal  by  the 
Congress,  the  Pentagon,  for  reasons  that 
are  not  clear  to  me,  continues  to  persist 
in  predicating  all  Its  future  planning  on 
this  abortive  merger  and  reorganization 
proposal. 

The  result  of  this  unexplainable  Pen- 
tagon determination  to  thwart  the  will 
of  Congress  has  been  the  creation  of 
further  chaos  and  Instability  in  the 
Army  Reserve  component  structuie. 

Today,  except  for  the  Selected  Reserve 
Force  of  approximately  155,000  person- 
nel, the  rest  of  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponents have  achieved  a  new  low  in  op- 
erational readiness— matched  only  by 
the  level  of  their  morale,  which  is  even 
lower. 

Congress,  and  this  committee  in  par- 
ticular, will  not  permit  this  situation  to 
continue.  It  is  obvious  that  legislation 
is  required  to  provide  an  environment  in 
which  our  Reserve  component  forces 
have  a  fighting  chance  of  reaching  their 
required  level  of  operaUonal  readiness. 

The  Pentagon  has  been  attempting  to 
sell  to  the  American  public  the  idea  that 
a  structural  reorganization  of  the  Armiy 
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Reserve  components  will  achieve  greater 
economies  and  tremendous  Increases  in 
operational  readiness.  Historically  we 
have  noted  that  these  changes  have,  for 
practical  purposes,  resulted  in  nothing 
more  significant  than  a  bookkeeping 
entry,  save  perhaps  a  further  reduction 
in  operational  readiness. 

As  stated  in  the  subcommittee  report 
in  1962  on  Reserve  posture,  the  critical 
requirements  for  the  Reserve  program 
are  trained  personi.el,  equipment  and  ef- 
fective leadership.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Pentagon's  repeated  plans  have  failed  to 
satisfy  any  of  these  important  require- 
ments despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
continued  to  assure  the  Congress  that 
these  would  result. 

The  committee  therefore  has  incorpo- 
rated in  tlUe  I  of  this  bill,  language 
which  would  require  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs,  to  insiue 
that  both  the  personnel  and  equipment 
requirements  of  units  established  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  be  fully  satisfied. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend  why 
the  Department  would  choose  to  oppose 
this  type  of  statutory  requirement  since 
it  is  one  which  they  have  given  lip  service 
to  for  the  past  10  years. 

Also  Included  in  this  bill,  as  title  n,  is 
language  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  would  provide 
National  Guard  technicians  with  a  Ind- 
eral employee  status.  This  element  of 
the  bill  appears  not  to  be  controversial 
particularly  since  it  is  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  provide  the 
House  with  a  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  principal  features  of  this  legislation. 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    PTi  t, 


TTTLE  I KESESVE  FORCES 

Title  I  Of  the  bill  would,  if  enacted, 
substantially  revise  the  composition  and 
administration  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  has  as 
Its  primary  objective  the  esteblisliment 
by  statute  of  a  Reserve  component  orga- 
nizational structure  that  will  enable 
these  components  to  more  fully  and  ef- 
fectively meet  their  mobilization  read- 
iness requirements  as  established  In  the 
contingency  and  war  plans  approved  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  a  collateral 
objective,  this  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  present  uncertainty  and  instability 
of  the  existing  Reserve  structure  by 
establishing  its  minimum  size  and  com- 
position in  permanent  law. 

Briefiy,  title  I  would  accomplish  these 
objectives  by  the  following: 

First.  Revising  both  the  civilian  and 
military  administrative  organization  of 
the  Reserve  components : 

The  civilian  administrative  reorgani- 
zation would  establish  the  position  of  an 
"Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
serve Affairs"  and  an  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs" 
in  each  of  the  anned  services.  Unlike 
the  present  situation  the  civilian  execu- 
tives responsible  for  the  Reserve  program 
will  be  given  appropriate  statutory  recog- 
nition and  stature  commensurate  with 
their  overaU  respon^bility  for  the  per- 
soimel,  material,  and  operational  read- 
iness of  their  respective  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 
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The  military  administrative  reorgani- 
zation would: 

Create  by  statute  the  positions  of 
"Chief,  Army  Reserve"  and  "Chief,  Air 
Force  Reserve"  comparable  to  that 
presently  provided  for  "Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard." 

Revise  the  composition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board  to  include  the  new  Secretaries  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs;  making 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Reserve  Affairs  its  permanent  chairman; 
adding  three  civilian  members  represent- 
ative of  labor,  education  and  industry 
and  requiring  that  this  Department  of 
Defense  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
meet  at  least  once  each  quarter. 

Revise  the  composition  and  function- 
ing of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  insure  that  the 
considered  views  and  recommendations 
of  these  boards  will  accompany  any  pro- 
posed changes  in  regulations  or  policy  af- 
fecting the  Reserve  components  before 
they  are  acted  upon  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
or  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Reserve  Af- 
fairs of  the  service  concerned. 

Second.  Clarifying  the  composition  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  structure  by : 

Creating  a  Selected  Reserve  Force 
within  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  of  the 
Reserve  components.  This  force  would 
consist  entirely  of  Individuals  attached 
to  drilling  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  in 
a  pay  status.  Today  all  Ready  Reservists 
whether  in  a  drill  status,  in  a  nonpay 
status,  or  In  an  inactive  status  are  all 
lumped  together  purely  on  the  basis  of 
"liability"  for  call  to  duty. 

Requiring  that  the  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  Forces  in  each  of 
the  Reserve  components  be  maintained 
at  not  less  than  a  specified  numerical 
strength : 

Personnel  strengths 


selected 

Reserve 

Component            prnpoaed 

slrenstli, 

UK. 

17IW 

Active 
mobili- 
zation 
requlre- 
nient.1  > 

DOD, 

manninit 

aiitliority 

for  fiscal 

year 

1967  > 

• 
Army  Reserve 

260,000 
380,000 

Army  (juani 

688,200 
91,665 
99.  ITS 

170,000 
09,891 
33,267 

681  400 

Air  Reserve 

Airduaril 

51,000 
80,000 

rjB.ono 

48,000 
17,000 

58,311 

m,9oi 

135,100 
51.000 
16,750 

Marine  Reserve . . 

Cotul  Uuard  Reserve.  . 

Total... I    962,000  11.152,398  :  1,0(2,462 

I I I 

'  Invlude!!  100  percent  strenKtIi  for  approved  DOD 
torcv*  plu5  individual  mobilization  designees. 

»  lndivi<luals  authorized  paid  traiiiinK  in  both  the 
unit  and  individual  protram  In  flsral  year  1967  budRet. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  concerned 
to  establish,  reorganize,  or  deactivate 
units  in  the  Selected  Reserve  force  as  may 
be  necessary  to  conform  to  changing  re- 
quirements in  contingency  and  war  plans 
of  the  Department  as  approved  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Third.  Charging  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned with  the  statutory  responsibility 
to  provide  the  personnel,  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, and  other  logistic  support  neces- 
sary to  enable  units  and  Reserves  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  under  his  jurisdiction  to 
meet  the  mobilization  readiness  require- 
ments prescribed  for  them  by  the  Joint 


Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  contingency  and 
war  plans.  In  connection  with  this  re- 
sponsibility, the  Secretary  would  also  be 
required  by  law  to  support  units  estab- 
lished In  the  Selected  Reserve  by  pro- 
ciuing,  issuing,  and  maintaining  supplies 
and  equipment  of  combat  grade  quality 
needed  for  their  training;  and  further- 
more, to  store  and  maintain  such  addi- 
tional supplies  and  equipment  of  the 
same  quality  as  would  be  required  for 
mobilization.  This  new  provision  in  the 
law  would  also  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  Reserve  appropriations  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  those  for  which  the 
funds  were  originally  appropriated. 

Fourth.  Adding  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions which  would: 

Establish  the  statutory  requirements 
that  all  new  enlistees  in  the  Reserve  en- 
listment program — REP — be  required  to 
commence  their  prescribed  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  of  4  months  or 
more  within  180  days  after  such  enlist- 
ment. 

Provide  that  Individuals  enlisted  in  the 
REP  program  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  who 
had  not  completed  an  initial  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  of  4  months  or 
more  may,  under  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  considered 
to  have  completed  such  training  if  cer- 
tain prescribed  minimum  periods  of  an- 
nual active  duty  for  training  and  drill 
attendance  had  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

Provide  the  Piesident  with  authority 
to  order  to  active  duty  involuntarily  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Ready  Reserve. 
This  provision  is  explained  In  detail  as 
a  committee  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Provide  authority  to  permit  the  De- 
partments to  utilize  unit  vacancy  pro- 
motion authority  to  fill  essential  billets 
in  Reserve  units. 

Eliminate  existing  Inequities  in  the 
payment  of  per  diem  between  Regulars 
and  Reserves. 

Authorize  establishment  of  National 
Guard  units  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Permit  the  enlistment  of  women  offi- 
cers in  the  National  Guard. 

COSTS  OP  TITLE  I 

Enactment  of  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  this  bill  should  not  require  any  In- 
crease In  Department  of  Defense  expend- 
itures since  the  language  of  title  I  simply 
requires,  by  statute,  the  same  logistic 
and  equipment  support  for  units  In  the 
Reserve  component  structure  that  has 
been  recommended  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  mandated  personnel  strengths 
will  not  result  in  any  increased  cost  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967  over  and  above  those 
already  funded  by  the  Congress  in  the 
DOD  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1967  since  the  mandated  strength  levels 
contained  in  the  bill  will  not  become 
effective  until  July  1,  1967.  Also,  as 
previously  mentioned,  these  strength 
levels  are  the  same  as  those  contained  in 
the  Appropriation  Act. 

Additional  costs  will  result  from  en- 
actment of  title  I  in  respect  to  the 
language  which  provides  the  same  en- 
titlement to  Reserve  personnel  as  is  pres- 
ently provided  Regular  military  person- 
nel in  the  matter  of  per  diem  eligibility 


when  the  circumstances  are  essentially 
the  same. 

The  Department  advises  that  based  on 
the  projected  strength  of  the  Reserve 
components — National  Guard  strength 
is  included  since  members  thereof  are 
normally  also  members  of  a  Reserve 
component — and  computed  on  amounts 
currently  authorized  in  the  joint  travel 
regulations  for  members  of  active  duty, 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  would  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  annual  budgetary  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  follows: 

(In  thousands] 

Army  Reserve 92,941 

Army  National  Guard 2,817 

Naval     Reserve 3,876 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 345 

Air  Force  Reserve 1,141 

Air  National   Guard 836 


ToUl... 11,  956 

The  Department  advises  that  no  funds 
for  this  purpose  have  been  included  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
However,  the  Department  recommends 
enactment  of  this  authority. 

TITLE  n NATIONAL  GUARD    TECHNICLANS 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  concerned  with 
providing  a  Federal  employee  status  for 
technicians  employed  by  the  National 
Guard. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  39,533 
technicians  employed  by  the  National 
Guard — 22,969  by  the  Army  National 
Guard,  and  16,564  by  the  Air  National 
Guard.  All  of  these  technicians  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Un- 
fortunately, the  technician  today  oc- 
cupies a  position  without  legal  parallel. 
His  salary  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, yet  he  is  employed  by  the  State 
Guard.  As  a  consequence  of  this  unique 
situation,  he  has  not  been  adequately  pro- 
vided for  by  either  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Government.  The  technician 
today  faces  all  the  job  hazards  confront- 
ing a  civilian  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  industry.  However,  in 
addition  the  technician  is  confronteti 
with  the  hazard  of  losing  his  National 
Guard  membership  by  virtue  of  ill  health 
or  the  attritive  provision  of  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Act.  With  the  loss  of 
his  National  Guard  membership,  he  then 
automatically  loses  his  employment  as  a 
National  Guard  technician.  Conse- 
quently, the  laclc  of  an  adequate  retire- 
ment and  employee  benefits  program  for 
National  Guard  technicians  is  partic- 
ularly inequitable  and  detrimental  to  the 
desire  of  the  National  Guard  to  maintain 
an  adequate  force  of  capable  and  efficient 
career  employees. 

The  Congress,  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  has  emphasized  the  vital 
necessity  of  technicians  maintaining  a 
dual  status,  i.e.,  both  a  civilian  and  mili- 
tary status  with  their  National  Guard 
organization.  The  committee's  purpose 
In  this  desire  Is  to  Insure  that  at  such 
time  as  the  unit  may  be  mobilized  during 
a  national  emergency  or  a  war,  the  tech- 
nicians who  provide  the  nucleus  for  these 
National  Guard  organizations  will  be  in- 
cluded among  those  ordered  to  active 
duty. 
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The  provisions  of  title  II  of  H.R.  17195 
will  clarify  the  employee  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  by  making  them 
Federal  employees  and  this  eligible  for 
the  various  Federal  employee  benefits 
that  will  flow  from  tluls  status. 

The  bill  as  reporte4  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  16  identical  with  a 
legislative  draft  proposal  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  concurred  In 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budgfet,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal 
Staff  Retirement  Systems. 

The  principal  features  of  title  n  of  the 
bill  are  as  follows : 

First.  All  National  Guard  technicians 
would  become  Federal  employees. 

Second.  The  adjutant  general  of  each 
State  may  be  designated  to  employ  tech- 
nicians and  administer  the  program.  In 
accordance  with  joint  Army-Air  R)rce 
regulations  to  be  app(noved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Third.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  would  continue  to  desig- 
nate the  positions  and  appropriate  mili- 
tary grades  for  those  requiring  National 
Guard  membership  as  a  continuing  con- 
dition of  employment,  These  would  be 
outside  the  competitive  civil  service. 
All  other  positions;  fbr  example,  those 
for  which  females  arei  eligible,  would  be 
within  the  competitive  civil  service. 

Fourth.  All  technlcilps  In  States  which 
do  not  cover  them  jmder  their  State 
retirement  programs,  ind  all  technicians 
employed  after  the  elective  date  of  the 
legislation,  would  be  tbvered  under  the 
Federal  ClvU  Servicd  Retirement  Act. 
Those  who  are  covered  by  a  State  re- 
tirement program  on  the  effective  date, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  State  law. 
would  be  permitted  tb  elect  to  remain 
covered  by  the  local  jHogram.  If  they 
do  not  so  elect,  thein,  too,  would  be 
covered  by  the  Federal  Civil  Semce  Re- 
tirement Act. 

Fifth.  All  technlciaiji.  Including  those 
who  remained  covered  by  State  retire- 
ment programs,  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  group  life  a:  ' 
insurance. 

Sixth.  All  active  Fedi 
ice  would  be  credited 
become   covered   by    . 

Service  Retirement  Ac^ ^ ^  „^^.._ 

nlcians  entitled  to  retired  pay  by  reason 
of  20  or  more  yearsf  active  military 
duty— title  H  retiremttit.  All  techni- 
cians under  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  would  filso  receive  credit 
for  any  prior  Federal  l«ivil  service  em- 
ployment and  aU  prioi*  technician  serv- 
ice. No  deposit  would  be  required  to  cov- 
er the  period  of  military  service.  No 
deposit  would  be  required  for  prior  tech- 
nician service,  but  if  the  technician  does 
not  make  the  deposit-i-6  percent  of  his 
salary  from  July  1,  )l948-October  31, 
i»56,  6  Ms  percent  of  Us  salary  there- 
after—his  armuity  would  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  ID  percent  of  the 
unpaid  deposits. 

Seventh.  Under  the  Fbderal  Civil  Serv- 
ce  Retirement  Act,  a  person  may  retire 
voluntarily  at  age  62  with  5  years'  serv- 
ice, at  age  60  with  20  ^ars'  service,  or 
age  55  with  30  years'  Service.  If  sep- 
arated Involuntarily,  hc^  Is  entitled  to  an 
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health  benefits 

ral  militai-y  serv- 
>  those  who  would 
1e   Federal   Civil 

.  except  for  tech- 


immedlate  annuity  at  age  50  with  20 
years'  service,  or  with  25  years  at  any 
age.  U  separated  involuntarily,  after  5 
years  of  service,  lacking  eligibility  for  an 
immediate  annuity,  he  Is  entitled  to  sev- 
erance pay  based  upon  his  years  of  serv- 
ice and  age.  The  recently  enacted  Fed- 
eral pay  bill  permits  voluntary  retire- 
ment at  age  55  with  30  years  of  service, 
or  at  age  60  with  20  years.  In  iwth  cases 
with  a  full  annuity.  Those  involuntarily 
separated  would  incur  no  reduction  in 
annuity  for  age,  except  for  those  below 
55.  The  reduction  rate  Is  one-sixth  i)er- 
cent  per  month  thereafter  for  each 
month  of  the  member's  age  below  55. 

Eighth.  The  Federal  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  annuity  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  "title  in  retirement,"  social  se- 
curity, and  any  annuity  to  which  the 
technician  might  be  entitled  by  reason 
of  participation  In  a  State  retirement 
program.  A  technician  retired  under 
"title  n"  after  20  years  of  active  duty, 
although  he  could  not  count  his  military 
service  for  Federal  civil  service  retire- 
ment, would  be  entitled  to  credit  his  prior 
and  future  technician  service  toward  a 
Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
annuity. 

Ninth.  Positions  would  be  converted 
to  the  Federal  GS — general  schedule — 
and  WB — wage  board — system.  All 
technicians  would  receive  the  same  or 
greater  compensation  under  the  conver- 
sion. The  incumbent  of  a  position  which 
Is  downgraded  would  retain  his  salary 
rate  until  he  vacates  the  position.  Sick 
leave,  armual  leave,  military  leave,  step 
level,  and  time-ln-grade  step  increases 
which  had  been  earned  would  be  carried 
over. 


Tenth.  Overtime  would  be  payable  at 
the  same  rates  as  for  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. Special  authority  would  be  pro- 
vided for  payment  of  premium  pay  on 
an  aimual  basis,  In  lieu  of  overtime,  to 
those  "wage  board"  technicians  assigned 
operational  duties  at  air  defense  sites. 

Eleventh.  Future  and  past  service  of 
those  technicians  who  would  become 
covered  by  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  would  be  creditable  in 
other  Federal  employment  covered  by 
that  act.  For  example,  a  technician 
separated  In  1955  and  now  or  hereafter 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
a  position  covered  by  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  would  be  entitled 
to  credit  for  his  technician  service  be- 
fore 1955. 

Twelfth.  Certain  other  Federal  legis- 
lation would  automatically  become  ap- 
plicable. For  example,  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  would  apply  In  the  event  of 
an  "in  scope"  act  or  omission  of  a  tech- 
nician which  results  In  death,  injury, 
or  property  damage  to  third  persons. 
The  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act — workmen's  compensation — would 
continue  to  apply.  It  would  be  possible 
to  utilize  technicians  as  contracting  of- 
ficers, to  assist  U.S.  property  and  fiscal 
officers.  Increases  in  salaries  of  those 
covered  by  the  Classification  Act  and 
those  In  the  wage  board  category  would 
be  automatic  upon  any  increase  In  the 
compensation  of  other  Federal  employees 
In  the  same  category. 

Thirteenth.  The  legislation  would  be 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  that  l>egins  on  or  after  July  1, 
1967. 


COSTS    0»    TITLE    n — H.B.    1719S 

Increased  cosfs  for  retirement,  group  life    group  health,  and  overtime,   National  Guard 

technicians 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program 


I.  Retirement; 

Army  National  Quard 

Air  National  Guard 

n.  Oroup  life  insurance: 

Army  Natiooal  Onard 

Air  National  Quard 

III.  Oroup  health  benefits: 

Army  National  Ouard 

Air  National  Ouard 

IV.  Overtime: 

Army  National  Guards 

Air  National  Ouard 


Fiscal  year 
1068 


Total  all  programs: 

Armv_National  Guard. 
Air  National  Ouard  ... 


Orand  total. 


2.0 
1.9 


1.6 
1.2 


3.2 
2.1 


Fiscal  year 
196» 


7.3 
5.6 


12.9 


1.9 
1.9 

.8 
.4 

1.6 
1.2 

3.2 

2.2 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


1.7 
1.7 

.S 
.4 

1.6 
1.2 

3.2 
2.1 


7.2 
5.7 


12.9 


7.0 

5.4 


12.4 


l.« 
l.S 

.S 
.4 

1.6 
1.2 

3.2 
2.1 


7.1 

5.5 


12.8 


the  language  be  rewritten  Incorporating 
the  various  amendments  approved  by  the 
committee. 

The  principal  substantive  amendments 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  as  rewritten, 
are  as  follows: 

First.  The  committee  included  In  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  bill  new  language  relat- 
ing to  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
Involuntarily  recall  to  active  duty  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Ready  Reserve.  The 


AMENDMENT 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  includes  three  prin- 
cipal amendments.  These  amendments 
are  as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  made  a  number  of  sub- 
stantive changes  to  H.R.  17195  and  In 
addition  numerous  technical  changes. 
As  a  consequence,  and  in  the  Interest 
of  simplicity,  the  committee  directed  that 
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language  of  section  105,  aa  amended, 
would  In  subsection  (a),  proTlde  the 
President  with  permanent  authority  to 
call  to  extended  active  duty  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are  not 
attached  to  an  organized  unit  In  the 
drilling  Reserve  and  who  have  neither 
satisfied  their  Reserve  military  obliga- 
tion nor  have  completed  a  total  of  24 
months  of  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training. 

Simply  stated,  this  would  give  the 
President,  after  notifying  Congress,  au- 
thority to  order  to  active  duty  nondrUI- 
Ing  reservists  in  the  Reserve  pool.  It  Is 
estimated  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  approximately  64,000  individuals  In 
this  category,  of  which  approximately 
51,000  are  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Subsection  (b)  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent, after  notlfjring  Coiigress,  tempo- 
xary  authority,  until  July  1, 1968,  to  order 
to  active  duty  those  members  of  the 
Beady  Reserve  attached  to  drilling  \mlts 
who  had  become  such  members  prior  to 
MIy  1,  1966,  and  who  have  not  re<eived 
their  minimum  training  of  4  months  or 
BKire  in  the  Reserve  enlistment  program. 

The  cutoff  date  of  July  1.  1966,  is  used 
'  itoice  personnel  enlisted  In  the  Reserve 
cidlstment  program  after  that  date 
would  be  required  by  statute — the  pro- 
visioDS  of  clause  10  of  HM.  17195 — to  be 
aent  to  active  duty  for  training  within 
180  days. 

The  language  of  this  subsection  would, 
therefore,  permit  the  President  to  order 
approximately  133,000  individuals  in  the 
Reserve  enlistment  program  to  active 
duty. 

This  language  differs  significantly 
from  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  which  was  much  broader 
in  scope,  and  would  have  authorized  the 
President  to  order  to  active  duty  an  esti- 
mated 472,000  of  the  total  672,000  re- 
servists and  guardsmen  who  presently 
comprise  the  organized  Army  Reserve 
components  program. 

Subsection  (c)  stipulates  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  service  as  being  24 
months. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  in  order- 
ing these  personnel  affected  to  active 
duty,  appropriate  consideration  must  be 
given  to  family  responsibilities;  and  em- 
ployment necessary  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  or  interest. 

Second.  The  committee  amended  the 
bill  to  conform  the  proposed  "average 
annual  strength"  figures  in  H.R.  17195 
to  the  strength  figiues  approved  by  the 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1967  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act. 

The  net  result  of  this  amendment  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  personnel  pro- 
posed for  the  receipt  of  drill  pay  from 
the  1,019,000  figure  originally  contained 
In  the  bill,  to  962,000,  a  net  reduction  of 
57,000  spaces.  The  new  "average 
strength"  figures  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  H.R.  17195  would  thus  con- 
form precisely  to  the  "year  end  strength" 
fig\ire  fimded  by  the  Congress  for  the 
Reserve  components. 

Third.  The  committee  amended  the 
bill  to  provide  that  the  mandated  per- 
sonnel strengths  would  not  become  effec- 
tive until  July  1,  1967.  This  change  In 
the  bill  will  enable  the  individual  Re- 


■erre  compeoents  to  more  effectively 
program  and  plan  to  achieve  the  "aver- 
age annual  strengths"  established  in  the 
bUI. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  man- 
dated strength  levels  will  become  effec- 
tive immediately  after  the  strength  levels 
mandated  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  Appro- 
priation Act  lapses.  The  Department  of 
Defense  fiscal  jrear  1967  appropriation 
language  does  presently  Include  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Army  Reserve  to 
"attain  an  average  strength  of  not  less 
than  260,000  for  fiscal  year  1967"  and 
the  Army  National  Guard  "to  attain  an 
average  strength  of  not  less  than  380,- 

000  for  fiscal  year  1967." 

The  balance  of  the  changes  made  by 
the  committee  were  basically  technical 
or  minor  in  nature. 

BUMMART 

These  are  the  details  of  the  legislation 
brought  before  you  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  This  bill  represents 
a  great  deal  of  eltort  on  the  pait  of 
every  member  of  the  committee.  It  also 
represents  the  thinking  and  convictions 
of  dozens  of  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  assisted  the  committee  in  its 
deliberations.  I  am  certain  that  the 
House  will  give  this  bill  the  unanimous 
approval  that  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  has  made 
a  very  succinct  but  comprehensive  state- 
ment.   I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

In  view  of  the  gentleman's  statement 
about  calling  up  these  reservists  who 
have  not  had  training  or  those  who  have 
had  inadequate  training,  most  of  whom 
are  In  the  Anny  Reserve,  will  it  not  still 
be  necessary,  under  the  so-called  Hall 
amendment,  adopted  in  the  committee, 
which  is  still  In  the  bill,  for  the  President 
first  to  notify  the  Congress  before  doing 
that? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.    That  is  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Yes.  It  was  the  genUe- 
man  himself  who  made  the  motion  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  Just  wanted  to  make  it 
clear,  in  view  of  the  recent  statement 
that  the  President  could  call  up  this 
type  of  reservist. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  In  accordance  with 
the  language  of  the  legislation  the 
President  must  certify  to  the  Congress 
the  necessity  for  using  this  authority. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  a  iMirt  of  the  Rkcorb. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 
Mr.  NEDZI.    As  the  gentleman  knows, 

1  have  been  concerned  about  the  man- 
dated strengths  in  the  Reserve  bill.  The 
gentleman  has  not  addressed  himself  to 
that  particular  provision  of  the  bill.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman,  who  is  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  could  provide  us 
with  the  rationale  for  the  640.000  who 


are  mandated  to  be  In  the  Army  Reserve 
and  National  Guard. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  delighted  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  a  member 
of  my  committee  has  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  my  attention.  It  was  merely  an 
oversight,  because  this  was  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  bill. 

Your  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
carried  out  the  instructions  and  man- 
date of  the  House.  When  we  took  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  asked  you  to  give 
the  legislative  committee  the  authority 
to  handle  this  matter  we  promised  you 
we  would  carry  out  your  Instructions. 

Members  will  recall  that  bUl,  under 
which  by  a  vote  of  378  to  3  this  body  in- 
sisted that  its  own  language  in  the 
appropriation  bill  be  retained.  So  your 
committee,  in  keeping  with  that  man- 
date from  you,  by  a  vote  of  378  to  3 — 
and  the  gentleman  now  on  his  feet  ques- 
tioning me  voted  with  the  378 — reduced 
the  original  number  we  had  in  the  bill 
on  the  mandated  strength,  to  corre- 
spond to  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We 
have  done  exactly  that  on  the  640,000. 
We  have  carried  out  your  will  and  your 
mandate. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.      

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  certain  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  the  appropriation  act 
was  temporary  legislation,  and  was  go- 
ing to  last  for  only  1  year,  and  that  the 
present  legislation  before  us  is  perma- 
nent legislation. 

At  the  time  we  passed  that  bill  there 
was  an  excess  over  the  640,000  men  in 
the  Reserve  Forces,  so  really  we  were 
not  sajrlng  very  much  in  the  defense 
appropriation  bill. 

I,  for  one,  voted  to  put  it  to  bed,  be- 
cause I  believed  It  was  important  that 
the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  all  the 
other  Defense  Department  agencies  who 
need  money  to  carry  on  the  Important 
aspects  of  our  national  security  have 
this  kind  of  authorization.  It  was  not 
any  mandate  to  any  committee  to  au- 
thorize as  permanent  legislation  a  re- 
serve establishment  of  60,000  in  excess 
of  what  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee indicated  was  necessary. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  question. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  facts  are.  We 
Jjave  objected  continuously  and  contin- 
ually against  legislation  on  appropri- 
ation bills.  The  necessity  for  using  this 
method  was  a  case  of  expediency. 

We  had  no  alternative  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress 
and  carry  out  the  Intention  and  belief 
of  the  Congress  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Reserve  organization  strength  as  we  un- 
derstand it.  Last  year  the  same  method 
was  relied  upon  and  the  admonition  was 
also  given  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, recognizing  the  authority  of 
the  legislative  committee  to  come  up 
with  permanent  legislation  in  order  to 
do  away  with  this  piecemeal,  year-by- 
year  trial  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. We  have  done  that.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  accepts  it 
as  a  mandate,  but  I  certainly  do  accept 
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378-to-3  vote.  I 
Ithls  House  on  that 
particular  day  befqte  that  vote  was 
taken  and  made  the  qolemn  promise  that 
if  we  were  given  the  opportimity  on  the 
legislative  committee,  that  that  commit- 
tee would  come  out 
reminded  right  now 
goes: 

A  promtM  you  keefi 
sleep.    A  promise  you 
you  wake. 


With  a  bill.    I  am 
Of  a  sa3^g  which 

and  all  night  you 
break  and  all  night 


I  have  not  had  a  sleepless  night  since 
I  made  that  promise , 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUBERT.    Yea,  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  gentleman  is  not  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  question  I  raised; 
namely,  that  In  our  ^testimony  and  the 
testimony  presented  py  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  it  was  pointed  dut  our  contingency 
war  plans  have  a  requirement  of  only 
580,000  reservists.  l|he  legislation  that 
is  before  the  House  today  calls  for 
640.000  reservists.  I  am  trying  to  deter- 
mine where  this  640,000  figure  came 
from,  because  there  ps  no  testimony  to 
that  effect  In  any  of  pur  hearings. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  gentleman  is  well 
aware  that  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary I 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Solith  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wUl  the  gjantleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  ^leld  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  So^h  Carolina.  The 
testimony  previously  I  was  that  688,000 
are  required.  I 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  Was  just  about  to 
say  that.  They  wani  688.000.  That  is 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield 
further?  | 

Mr.  HUBERT.  No.  Let  me  finish.  In 
explanation  of  what  my  chairman  just 
mentioned,  he  holds  in  his  hand  a  docu- 
ment from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  mentioning  this  688,000  figure. 
Now,  the  gentleman  well  knows  that  no- 
body in  the  Department  of  Defense 
speaks  except  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  AU  of  the  gen- 
erals and  aU  of  the  admirals  and  all  of 
the  king's  men  and  anybody  else  you 
want  to  name  could  he  brought  before 
the  committee  to  testify,  as  the  genUe- 
man  seemed  to  Insist  he  wanted  them  to 
do  and  all  they  would  do  Is  parrot  and 
echo  what  is  in  that  onie  letter.  I  refused 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  committee  or 
the  gentlemen  who  have  important  jobs 
to  do,  so  I  took  the  letter  from  this  De- 
partment. The  gentleman  knows  fur- 
ther—and this  Is  nothing  new  and  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  gentleman— that 
m  every  Instance  in  wl^lch  we  have  come 
to  grips  with  the  Pentagon  the  gentle- 

"w.'J  ^^  ^*°**<*  *^°"«  f***  the  Pentagon 
wmie  the  entire  conlmlttee  voted  the 
other  way.  ' 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
entleman  vloino  ' 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HfeERT.     Yea 
gentleman. 

Mr.    SIKES.    The 
South  Carolina  statec 


I  yield  to  the 
I 

gentleman    from 
the  situation  as 


it  appeared  in  our  hearings.  Even  had 
there  l)een  a  lesser  number  called  upon 
in  the  contingency  plans  or  the  war  plans 
than  in  this  bill,  it  would  be  still  a  good 
thing  to  have  some  fiexibility  so  that  fu- 
ture war  plans  which  might  require  a 
greater  number  of  reservists  could  be 
accommodated  under  this  bill  without 
having  to  come  back  and  amend  the  bill. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  further 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  I  am  very  pleased  indeed 
to  see  this  action  being  taken  today. 
We  have  had  to  go  through  stopgap 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  to 
keep  the  Reserves  from  being  merged  and 
destroyed.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see 
action  being  taken  now  by  the  great 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  which  Is 
permanent  legislation  and  which  will  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  House  as  expressed  in 
the  last  2  years  in  riders  to  appropria- 
tion bills. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Congressman  Hebert,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  devel- 
oped this  legislation,  HM.  17195.  has  pro- 
vided the  House  virith  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  descriptipn  of  the  various 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  will 
not  prevail  on  your  time  to  reemphasize 
these  details. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  vitally 

important  that  I  reemphasize  the  strong 

convictions  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services  in  respect  to  this  legislation. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 

was  given  almost  unanimous  support 

the  vote  being  34  to  1.  This  vote,  there- 
fore, emphasizes  the  strong  views  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  into  law  is 
vitally  important  to  the  f  utiu-e  of  our  Re- 
serve component  forces. 

Recently,  the  House  resoundingly  de- 
feated an  effort  to  Include  in  the  fiscal 
year  1967  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  legislative  language  which 
would  have  authorized  the  President  to 
involuntarily  order  to  active  duty  ap- 
proximately 472,000  of  the  672,000  Army 
Reserve  personnel  attached  to  units  in 
the  organized  Army  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  program. 

The  action  of  the  House  in  rejecting 
this  legislative  language  was  prompted 
by  its  unwillingness  to  buy  without  de- 
bate or  committee  hearings  a  legislative 
recommendation  which  would  have  had 
far-reaching  impUcations.  At  that  time. 
I  told  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
there  was  presently  in  process  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  developed  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  which  addressed  it- 
self to  this  subject. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today,  in  sec- 
tion 105,  hicludes  language  which  would 
permit  the  President,  if  he  deemed  It 
necessary,  to  involimtarily  order  to  ac- 
tive duty  approximately  190,000  reserv- 
ists. As  explained  to  you  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Hebert],  approximately  133.000  of 


this  group  are  individuals  presently  at- 
tached to  drilling  units  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  who  have  not 
received  their  minimum  period  of  4 
months  or  more  of  active  duty  training. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
singled  out  this  group  of  Reserve  person- 
nel for  possible  call  to  active  duty  since 
their  withdrawal  from  drilling  units  will 
least  affect  the  operational  capabilities 
and  unit  integrity  of  the  organization 
affected  and  will  permit  our  Reserve 
Forces  to  share  a  portion  of  the  burden 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  language 
of  this  provision  in  section  105  is  com- 
pletely permissive  and  does  not  require 
the  President  to  utilize  this  authority  if 
he  does  not  consider  it  essential  to  the 
national  security. 

I  wish  also  to  emphasize  that  this  au- 
thority is  temporary  in  nature  and  will 
expire  on  July  1, 1968. 

Although  some  Members  of  this  body 
have  raised  questions  concerning  the  wis- 
dom of  permitting  the  President  to  utilize 
individuals  in  units  without  calling  up 
the  units,  apparently  they  have  forgotten 
that  only  a  few  short  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress approved  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quest for  similar  authority. 

Congress,  in  1962,  approved  the  en- 
actment of  PubUc  Law  87-736  which  au- 
thorized the  President  to  order  both  units 
and  hidlvidual  members  of  the  Ready 
Reserves  to  active  duty  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  12  consecutive  months. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  previously  given  approval  to 
legislation  of  this  type  without  Insisting 
that  the  utilization  of  Reserve  manpower 
be  accompanied  by  the  total  recall  of  in- 
dividual units. 

Our  Reserve  Forces  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  strength 
of  the  Armed  Forces  durhig  periods  of  In- 
ternational stress  such  as  those  confront- 
ing our  Nation  in  Vietnam  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  as  presently 
written  precludes  the  use  of  our  Reserve 
components  unless  the  President  declares 
a  national  emergency. 

All  of  us  realize  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  exist  today,  it  may  not 
be  in  the  national  interest  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  a  proclamation  declaring  a 
national  emergency.  Such  a  declara- 
tion may  have  a  serious  and  adverse 
Impact  on  both  oiu-  domestic  and  Inter- 
national affairs. 

Such  a  declaration  triggers  hito  effect 
dozens  of  other  laws  providing  for  in- 
creased Presidential  authority.  There- 
fore. I  can  appreciate  the  President's 
reluctance  to  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency for  the  purpose  of  being  in  a  posi- 
tion to  utilize  on  active  duty  our  Reserve 
Component  Forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  similar  re- 
straint faces  the  President  in  utilizing 
the  manpower  resources  available 
through  the  selective  service  system 
Consequently,  the  President  himself 
elected  to  increase  our  active  forces 
strength  through  utilization  of  Increased 
numbers  of  draftees  rather  than  the  call 
up  of  Reserve  Forces. 

This  policy  decision  by  the  President 
therefore,  dictates  that  the  Congress 
must  reevaluate  its  position  in  respect 
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to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
President,  in  the  future,  may  utilize  our 
Reserve  Forces. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  vUl  request 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
when  it  resumes  its  hearings  on  possible 
changes  to  the  selective  service  law,  in- 
clude in  those  hearings  a  review  of  the 
desirability  of  amending  the  selective 
service  law  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  trigger 
the  statutory  authority  to  use  our  Re- 
serve Forces  when  the  input  Into  the 
armed  services  from  the  draft  exceeds  a 
statutorily  prescribed  level. 

I  believe  that  a  change  of  this  kind 
may  very  well  preclude,  in  the  future,  a 
repetition  of  the  present  dilemma  con- 
fronting both  the  President  and  the 
Ccmgress  on  future  utilization  of  our 
Reserve  Forces. 

In  any  event,  the  provision  in  this  bill 
relating  to  the  possible  utilization  of  a 
portion  of  our  Reserve  manpower  is  only 
a  temporary  measure.  A  more  perma- 
nent resolution  of  this  problem  will  be 
forthcoming  when  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  reports  to  the  House  its 
recommended  changes  in  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  this  body  will 
give  unanimous  approval  of  H.R.  17195 
and  thereby  endorse  the  convictions  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes, 
I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski], 
first. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chalrmar ,  I  cer- 
tainly have  the  highest  respect  I'or  the 
gentleman  and  the  job  which  he  has  per- 
formed as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  However,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  this  legislation. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  can  clarify  this  legislation  for 
me. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  committee  is 
proposing  calling  up  some  130.000  more 
young  men  who  are  members  of  the  Re- 
serve? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  But 
who  have  not  had  training,  for  various 
reasons. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  reasons  being 
that  there  have  not  been  facilities  avail- 
able and  they  have  not  been  called  up? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  what  the  Defense  Department  sug- 
gests. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  They  have  not  been 
called  up  for  training?  What  you  are 
saying  is  that  these  young  men  can  be 
called  up  by  the  President  for  a  2-year 
period  simply  because 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If  he 
wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Because  they  have 
not  been  called  up  for  their  6  months' 
training?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  You 
may  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    WeU.  now 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Walt 
a  minute,  now. 
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For  various  reasons  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  not  made  this  txalntng 
available.  If  the  President  wants  to  uti- 
lize these  reservists  immediately,  he 
could  declare  an  emergency.  He  does  nol 
have  to  call  them.  The  gentleman  must 
remember  that  we  let  President  Kennedy 
do  the  same  thing,  without  the  require- 
ment that  he  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  We  do  not  need  any  legislation 
to  call  these  men  onto  duty  for  6  months, 
if  there  are  training  facilities  available? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    No. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Because  the  War  De- 
partment— because  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  a  right  to  assign  these  young 
men  who  are  now  members  of  the  Re- 
serves to  6  months  of  active  duty,  if  they 
have  the  facilities  in  which  to  train 
them;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yes, 
for  4  months  of  active  duty  for  train- 
ing.   But  that  is  all. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  I  understand  your 
proposal  correctly,  and  I  will  support 
you  on  this,  what  you  are  here  saying  is 
that  a  young  man  who  for  reasons  be- 
yond his  control  has  not  been  called  up 
for  his  6  months'  training  now  is  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  being  caUed  up  for 
2  years  and  being  sent  to  Vietnam.  But 
the  young  man  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  and  who  has  put  in  his  6 
months'  training  in  active  duty,  he  will 
be  part  of  the  Reserve  component  and  he 
cannot  be  touched.  Is  that  what  you 
are  saying? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  I  can  answer  that  very  succinctly, 
but,  to  be  sure  that  you  get  it  from  the 
horse's  mouth,  I  will  ask  the  gentlemsm 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert]  to  respond 
to  that. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Your  premise  Is  in 
error  that  the  reason  we  are  calling  these 
people  up,  or  giving  the  President  per- 
mission to  call  them,  the  reason  or  the 
rationale  of  calling  them  is  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  President  desirable  man- 
power and  a  desirable  sharing  by  the 
Reserves  in  the  defense  of  this  country 
with  those  people  who  have  been  drafted 
and  called  up. 

We  have  limited  their  service  on  the 
callup  by  the  President  to  this  particular 
group  who  have  given  less  service  to  the 
Reserve  for  one  reason  or  the  other.  We 
here  give  him  permission  to  call  up  some 
60,000  who  have  had  6  months'  training 
but  do  not  drill  with  a  unit  and  are  not 
attached  to  a  unit. 

We  do  not  tell  the  President  that  he 
must  do  this.  We  teU  the  President  that 
these  men  are  available  to  you  in  case 
you  need  them.   He  does  not  have  to  do  ift. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion at  that  point. 

Supposing  then  these  130,000  men  who 
are  scattered  through  the  various  Reserve 
components  and  units  of  the  country  and 
are  on  the  table  of  organization  and  do 
not  have  6  months  training,  are  now 
called  up  by  the  President  and  sent  down 
for  some  training  and  then  sent  off  some- 


where, who  will  fill  the  vacancies  created 
in  the  m^anizations? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  There  is  no  problem 
there  at  all.  Those  vacancies  will  be 
filled  the  quickest  you  have  ever  seen  in 
yoar  life. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Are  we  not  propos- 
ing a  double  standard  then? 

Mr.  HEBERT.    No,  we  are  not. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Are  we  not  discrimi- 
nating in  some  programs  If  you  are  going 
to  have  a  Reserve  and  you  need  man- 
power, why  do  you  not  call  up  a  trained 
unit? 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  That  is  up  to  the  Pres- 
ident. He  can  do  it.  But  I  am  telling 
you  that  by  this  we  are  not  discriminat- 
ing. Instead  we  are  equalizing  and  shar- 
ing the  burden  between  the  young  men  of 
this  country  who  have  been  called  up  in 
the  draft  and  the  yoimg  men  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  law — which  the 
Congress  gave  them  the  right  to  do — and 
who  for  some  reason  have  not  been 
trained. 

But  in  the  bill  we  recognize  the  fault 
and  the  failure  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  train  these  young  men.  We 
recognize  that.  The  bill  provides  that 
anybody  enlisting  In  the  6-month  pro- 
gram after  July  1,  1966,  must  be  trained 
within  180  days. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  We  are  going  to  make 
the  Defense  Department  do  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  you  have  a 
very  good  amendment,  but  I  do  not 
understand  the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Now, 
at  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
are  telling  the  President.  "Don't  you 
touch  that  trained  person  in  that  unit. 
If  you  want  to  touch  him,  you  must  call 
up  the  unit." 

The  President  can  call  up  190,000  of 
these  young  men  if  he  wants  to,  but  he 
cannot  touch  the  others  unless  he  calls 
up  the  imits.  We  are  retaining  the 
operational  capability  and  unit  integrity 
of  the  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  excellent  explanation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  touched  on  a  point  I  wanted 
to  raise  after  the  conclusion  of  his  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
The  adjutant  general  of  my  State  is 
worried  for  fear  there  is  legislation  pro- 
posed here  which  will  permit  the  can- 
nlbalization  of  the  National  Guard  units. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Not 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  this  bill  that  would  enable  the 
President  to  call  an  individual  member 
of  the  National  Guard  units? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Not 
If  he  ts  trained  and  assigned  to  a  unit, 
with  the  safegxiards  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HisBTl  has  told  us 


^apect  to  the  pool 
in  the  Reserve 

,been  trained,  is 
this  blU  to  take 

>  send  them  into 


about,  if  he  has  had  the  training  and  if 
he  is  assigned  to  a  unit,  he  cannot  touch 
him.  unless  he  calls  up  the  unit 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Then  they 
apparently  are  not  going  to  call  up  the 
National  Guard  imlts  as  units  at  the 
moment.  j 

Take  the  case  of  Joan  Smith  who  is  a 
member  of  the  regular  National  Guard 
unit  and  trains  with  that  unit  regularly, 
is  he  subject  to  call  up  individually  out 
of  that  National  Guard  imit? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No; 
not  under  the  bill,  he  qannot  be  touched. 
He  cannot  be  called  upj 

I  want  to  say  this.  As  I  said  in  the 
beglimlng,  this  is  a  vital  piece  of  legis- 
lation for  a  group  of  psitriotic  yoimg  men 
willing  to  serve  thiaj  ]  country  in  an 
emergency.  i  I 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chahrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a)  question? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Soiith  Carolina.  Of 
course  I  yield  to  thei  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.     With 
of  young  men  who 
and  who  have  not  yel 
there  authority  given  1^ 

those  young  men  and  ,.  

the  armed  services  to  Active  duty  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  jtrainlng? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Oh, 
no,  they  must  have  the  training,  the  same 
as  everyone  else.  ; 

Mr.  YATEa  Is  thetae  a  provision  In 
the  bUl  to  that  effect?  I 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  the  law  now.  They  go  through  the 
training  the  same  as  alay  other  draftee. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  :$  true  under  the 
selective  service  law,  l>ut  what  would 
be  the  procedure  for  training  these  yoimg 
men?  I 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  SouOil  Carolina.  They 
have  to  train  them.  They  cannot  send 
them  off  without  training. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  :$  the  law  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Souti; Carolina.    Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  tbe  act  pertain  to 
the  Reserve? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  C  ttairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Sotlth  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  It  aUo  pertains  to  the 
policy  and  the  miniihium  amount  of 
training  necessary  bef4)re  an  individual 
can  be  sent  into  combtut. 

Mr.  YATES.  No  maker  \rtiether  the 
Individual  is  in  the  Reserve  or  not. 

Mr.  HUBERT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Penhbylvania.  What 
would  happen  to  the  Reserve  units,  for 
example.  Air  Poree  unlbs.  that  have  al- 
ready been  marked  to  be  disbandfcd,  and 
the  order  has  been  made?  Would  they 
oe  affected  \mder  thi$  Itsglstallon  and 
reinstated? 

What  would  happen^ 
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Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mi-.  HUBERT.  The  language  In  the 
appropriation  bill  protects  those  individ- 
uals in  their  imits.   The  money  is  there. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It  pro- 
tects the  units  so  the  unit  will  not  be  dis- 
banded? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  In  other  words,  the 
unit  would  not  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  would  like  to  say  that  there  Is  no 
more  knowledgeable  man  in  this  Con- 
gress than  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SikesI  .  He  is  a  long- 
time reservist  who  has  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  both  of  these  Reserve  com- 
ponents. He  has  helped  us  immeasur- 
ably, and  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I 
can  cast  some  additional  light  on  the 
question  of  the  three  National  Guard  air 
imits  scheduled  for  deactivation. 

These  units  have  been  serving.  In 
their  spare  time  they  have  done  mag- 
nificent woi*  in  helping  the  war  effort 
in  Vietnam.  They  are  needed.  As  they 
were  scheduled  to  be  deactivated.  In  the 
defense  appropriations  bill,  which  has 
passed  both  Houses  and  which  is  now  in 
conference,  language  was  provided  con- 
tinuing these  imdts  and  providing  the 
money  for  them. 

Of  course,  that  cannot  make  it  man- 
datory that  they  be  kept,  but  we  have 
since  been  informed  that,  recognizing  It 
is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  this  be 
done  and  recognizing  their  Invaluable 
service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  war 
effort,  it  Is  planned  to  keep  them  in 
operation. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  further  point  on  the 
power  that  is  given  to  the  President  to 
call  up  the  Reserves:  Is  there  any  limit 
or  condition  on  the  length  of  time?  How 
long  will  it  endure?  Will  it  be  a  perma- 
nent peacetime  power? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Existing  law  permits 
the  President  to  call  a  million  men  for 
a  maximum  of  2  years'  service  If  he  de- 
clares a  national  emergency. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Is 
there  any  limit  on  his  right  to  call  up? 
Does  he  have  to  give  any  reason? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  limited  authority 
under  this  bill  to  call  up  190j000  men  ex- 
pires in  1968. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
President  simply  advises  the  Congress  of 
the  necessity  to  utilize  this  authority? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  In  the  area  about  which  you  speak, 
the  temporary  extension  ef  time  to  July 
1. 1968,  perhaps  my  chairman  would  like 
to  address  himself  at  this  particular  tiaie 


to  the  proposed  oonslderatlon  of  a  pos- 
sible change  in  the  draft  law.  This  falls 
right  Into  what  you  say. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
is  the  Hall  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  HUBERT.    No. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
are  going  to  address  ourselves  to  what 
you  said  when  we  rewrite  the  Draft  Act 
next  year  on  what  the  President  may  do. 
But  he  can  call  up  the  Reserves  in  an 
emergency  without  assistance  from  Con- 
gress, just  as  we  gave  the  authority  to 
President  Kennedy. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  am  glad  you 
brought  it  up  hi  the  light  of  wliat  we 
have  been  discussing.  When  we  resume 
our  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the 
selective  service  law,  I  am  going  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  committee  consider  the 
desirability  of  amending  the  selective 
service  law  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  trig- 
ger the  statutory  authority  to  use  our 
Reserve  Forces  when  the  input  into  the 
anned  services  from  the  draft  exceeds 
a  statutorily  prescribed  level. 

Then  we  will  know  exactly  where  we 
stand.  Remember,  imder  the  draft  law, 
the  sky  Is  the  limit  for  the  President. 
Many  of  the  complaints  that  are  brought 
to  the  Members  of  this  House,  the  Presi- 
dent can  change  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
He  can  assign  priorities,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  married  people.  The  Presi- 
dent has  imlimited  power  under  the 
draft  laws  to  do  that. 

I  believe  the  complaints  we  hear  about 
the  Secretaries  running  these  boards  and 
about  the  part-time  students  and  all 
these  things,  we  are  going  to  clear  up 
In  the  extension  of  this  law.  There  are 
a  lot  of  things  we  will  try  to  do  when 
that  law  comes  up  for  review  next  year. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  stated,  is  It  not, 
those  not  In  the  Reserve  and  who  have 
not  received  training  will  be  given  train- 
ing under  the  existing  law?  If  this  is 
true,  why  do  we  not  require  that  train- 
ing be  given  to  these  boys  now  and  retain 
them  in  the  Reserves? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Be- 
cause it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  He  claims  he  does  not  have 
the  manpower.  He  claims  a  million 
things. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  we  are  dohig  Is 
taking  boys  who  have  been  In  the  Re- 
serve and  have  not  been  trained. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
is  the  reason  this  bill  Is  brought  to  the 
floor  tonight.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense observed  the  desire  of  Congress  in 
respect  to  the  training  of  our  Reserve 
Forces,  tills  trill  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  train 
these  boys  under  the  selective  service  law 
but  cannot  train  them  under  the  Reserve 
law? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  He 
can  train  them  under  the  Reserve  law. 
That  is  what  I  am  telling  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATE3.  Why  do  we  not  require 
him  to  train  them  under  the  Reserve 
law? 

Mr.  HIVEH£  of  South.  Carolina.  This 
is  the  reason  we  arc  asking  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  YATES.    But  we  are  not  going  to  Unfortunately,  thla  Is  not  true.    Our                                             Reaervuta  called  to 

train  them,  as  I  understand  It.  Army  Reserve  Forces  today,  except  for  a  Component:                            Active  duty 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    We  few  selected  Reserve  units,  are  woefully        *™*y  National  Guard 139,  ooo 

are  going  to  train  X  number,  and  he  can-  incapable  of  meeting  the  readiness  re-        ^^  r!!!J3!! ^'kaS 

not  touch  them  and  make  a  Joke  out  of  quirements    established    by    the    Joint        Ktoxine  Cor™  Fuiii^ii 98  229 

this  by  taking  these  pe<H>le.  Chiefs  of  Staff.                                                    Air  Nation^ouard           Z               46'  4i3 

Mr.  YATES.    What  the  gentleman  Is  The  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  re-        Air  Force  Reeervea 135,'  874 

saying  Is  that  it  puts  the  young  man  in  assured  that  a  variety  of  changes  In  units 

the  middle,  between  the  draft  board  and  of  the  Reserve  components  would  over-              Total  called 938, 379 

the  Secretary  of  Defense.    Why  can  we  come  the  obvious  lack  of  readiness  in        2.  utUe  Rock,  Ark.,  caU  up:  24  Sep  57-29 

not  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  these  units.    Alas,  these  assurances  were  May  68. 

train  the  people  in  the  draft?  without  foundation.                                                Authorized    by     (President    Eisenhower) 

Mr.  HEBERT.    That  Is  what  we  are  The  Department  of  Defense  and  par-  Exec.  Order  10730  of  23  Sep  57. 

trying  to  do.  tlcularly  its  civilian  executives  have  only         bailed  to  active  duty:  9.873  Off  &  EM. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  K^ven    Upservlce    to    these    assurances.        jJ^vyfi^'^atnauJ^d"**" 

genUeman  yield?  The  lack  of  Reserve  readiness  Is  directly        r,i^^^  f^om  active  duty  10  Nov  57- 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    I  am  "^^  result  of  the  faUure  of  the  Pentagon  8.973  Off  A  em. 

pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  ^  discharge  its  duties  and  responsibili-         Retained  on  active  duty  tui  29  May  5B- 

Florida  ^^-    Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Con-  900  Off  &  EM. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  f^:^  "!Jf  ^^^"=*^  *^  constitutional  au-        !„55^;i^''"  "P=  ^„P^i";^J,*^^^       ., 

had  InquhT  from  some  young  men  who  "^°^'y    V"  "^"^  T^*^^   f"l^**?i^*^Hj  in»  o?!  A^iMi           R«»ol«tloa  (PL  87- 

are  in  the  Ready  Reserve  and  who  period-  Sfd  mus"t^m'<^"^'°'"^  *^' ""^"^ '^  "(iutho^''*^ldent    to    call    250.000 

ically  report  to  some  outfit,  I  mean  some  .ilJT  Kni^i7^-!l          *  -»       »,              •  ^  Ready  Reservists  to  active  duty  for  one  year; 

unit  of  which  they  are  part,  but  they  are  ^/^^  °^  ^^°™  y°"  *^»y  ^^  received  ^  u^t,  „  individuals.) 

in  college  and  they  want  to  know  wheth-  '°f  enthuslasUc  endorsement  of  every        ^aUed  to  acUve  duty  l  Oct-l  Nov  61: 

er  under  this  bill,  if  it  passes  they  will  veterans   and   service   organizaUon   dl-               Total 155.800 

be  taken  out  of  the  category  of  the  young  ^^"^^^  interested  in  our  national  security                                                             

men  who  are  in  coUege  now,  and  appar-  P^'^-      „      _,        ^     ,^,          ^  ^^  - "^'^^^ 

ently  will  be  permitted  to  remain  there,  ,^r  ^^  °t''*'^^"'i*L^^^"f  u.^  Z^'^^r.^r.-^ "     ^'^^I 

or  whether  they  will  be  called  up?  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  deslrabll-  Marine  Corp. 0 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.    I  am  Ity  of  many  of  the  provisions  in  this  bill,  ^ir  Force 27. 82i 

sure  I  can  answer    but  would  Mr    Hi-  ^®  '          some  unexplained  reason,  the        Reported  and  served  l  Oct  61-31  Aug  62: 

BKRT  like  to  take  this  question?  Department  refuses  to  endorse  this  leg-               Total. — 147.849 

Are  thev  assimed  to  &  unit?  Islation  despite  the  fact  that  its  provl-                                                                

Mr.  PeIper     Yes     They  report  pe-  «i°"«  ^^"^^  simply  put  into  law  the  very  Army  (ARes  45.830;  ARNO  67,424) ..  113. 254 

riodlcallytoaunlt.  same  assurances  the  Congre^  has  been  $^,--50-^ '"'o 

>.^\^f,^l.    If    Uiese    individuals  ^""^^^egiilSd^'not  dictate  the  Air  Force  (AFR  3.187;  ano  23,388) .    26.575 

have  a  minimum  of  4  months  of  train-  y^jj  structure  of  the  Reserve  compo-        (9*^«>  ot  Jt  Res  quota  of  26O.000  spaces 

ing  and  are  attached  to  a  unit,  they  are  ^g^ts.     It  specifically  provides  that  Uie  °o'  "«»<»•)     ^'  Released  by  31  Aug  1982. 

STTnl'^'^v.^^L'n""^  ?  "  ^^''.l"  "^t  structiSS^  of  toe  Reserve  comS-        *"  °^*»«»'  **^ '  '''^""P^  '°  ^^  ^^^'  °^' 

they  attend  their  drills,  as  long  as  they  _-„♦.  ,,11,  w_  jj^x  reauirad  bv  our  con  **■ 

fulfill    their    ObUgatiOns.     They    cannot  Sn^pn^anH  w^  n^!?..                                             Authorized  by  President  Kennedy   (Exec. 

be  touched  as  individuals.  ^^P^  ^Tt  T,     ^l      '     *          ,      *u  °'''**''  "^^^  °* 30  Sep  62  (See. 3) ) . 

M,      TC^DTO      n   ♦  ^       tu         V.  This  legislation  does  not  require  the         called  to  active  duty:  Miss.  Guard,  10,927. 

xttT.    rtt-fJiJt.    But    do    tney    have  Department  to  spend  1  penny  for  equip-        Miss.  Army  Nati  Guard,  9.894  Off  &  em, 

training  other  than  this  periodic  report-  mgnt  and  facilities  which  are  not  re-  "2  units;  946  Off  &  War  Off;  8.948  em. 

tag  to  their  units?  quired  in  our  war  and  contingency  plans         **'»   Air  Nafi  Guard.  1.033  off  &  em,  4 

Mr.HfiBERT.    They  have  had  a  mini-  It  simply  requires  that  once  a  unit  is  "''''"•    Source.    Natl    Guard   Bureau   Fact 

mum  of  4  montiis.    We  can  call  it  6  established,   tiiat   it   be   properly   sup-  ^TcJ^an^^iT-un'^'^lict  62-1  Nov  62 

montivs.    If  they  keep  current  with  Uielr  ported  by  tiie  Secretary  of  the  service        AuS'o.^^by^^joint  ^s^uo'I^'pl  87- 

obligations,  they  cannot  be  called  up.  concerned   with   personnel,   equipment,  736)  of  3  Oct  i962. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog-  and  facilities  both  for  training  and  uiti-        (Authorized    President    to    call    150,000 

nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  mately  for  mobilization.  Ready  Reservists  for  12  months.) 

Bhay].  I  should  like  to  remind  our  friends  in        called  to  acUve  duty,  27  Oct  62: 

Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  the  Pentagon  that  the  Congress  and  the  ^^"***  **'^ 

support  of  HJ%.  17195.    As  the  ranking  taxpayers  of  America  have  a  right  to        Reported  (in  9  hrs)  and  served,  27  Oct  62: 

minority  member  of  the  subcommittee  expect    an    efDcienUy    organized    and  AFRes  (Off  2,101;  em  ii,924). 14,025 

which    drafted  ,  this   legislation,   I    was  administered   Reserve   component   pro-        Released  21  Nov  1962. 

privileged   to   participate   in   all   of   the  gram.                                                                           6.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  caU-up:  11  Jun  63-11 

hearings  which  preceded  development  of  This  legislation  will  serve  that  objec-  Jul  63. 

the  legislation  before  us  today.  tive  and  give  direction  and  leadership  to        Authorized  by  President  Kennedy  (Exec. 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  future  of  our  tiie  thousands  of  young  Americans  who,  °'5*f  ""iL°' "  *'"°*h^,1:  .    .,.»,„„„„,,., 

Reserve  component  structure  rests  on  'or  no  selfish  reason,  are  dedicated  to  ouart^6  «3                        Alabama   Nati 

the  action  which  the  Congress  will  take  ^e  defense  of  our  country.                            ^^  "^y  ^ati  Guard.  14.  435.  154  units; 

on  this  bill.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  our  1.340  Off  &  wo;  13.095  em. 

Congress,  through  the  years,  has  given  Reserve   Forces   I  will   Include   ta   the        Ala.  Air  Nat'i  Guard:  2.028  Off  &  em.  n 

generous  financial  support  to  the  R«-  Rkcokd  at  this  point,  a  brief  summary  of  unita. 

serve  program.    Each  year  there  is  ta-  ^«    utilization    of    these    forces    since        ''■  integration  of  PubUc  Schools.  Ala.,  caii- 

cluded  ta  the  Department  of  Defense  World  War H:  "''J\°J*1^^'    „        «.^      ,,1,0  „,  ,n 

Appropriation  Act  funds  approximating  lusnv.  calls  to  Activ.  fboal  s«.vic«-  seief" 

$2  bllUon  in  support  of  these  forces.  Wo«ld  w«  n  to  Dati                       5^,;^  ^^  ,^^^^  ^^y.   j^   ^rmy  Nati 

Surely,  with  this  type  of  financial  sup-  l-  Korean  caU  up:  1  Jul  60-26  JiU  63.  Guard  and  Air  Nat'i  Guard — called  to  Active 

port,  the  Ccmgress  and  the  taxpayers  of  Authorized   by   PresldenOal   Proclamation  Duty  but  held  In  their  armories  on  standby 

America  have  a  right  to  expect  tliat  their  '*'*•  ^*^*  °^  '*  December  i960  m  which  Presl-  for  the  four-day  period  involved. 

Reserve  component  structure  is  one  fuUy  ***°*  Truman  proclaimed  the  existence  of  a         8.  Selma.  Ala.,  call-up:  20-29  Mar  65. 

cAnablA  of  utiafirinir  th.  mnKUi.oi^i^^^  national  emergency.                                                      Authorized   by   President   Johnson    (Exec. 

^?tm!.nL^SSi^^f      ?^K     ?r:  B—rvUt.  were  caued  to  active  duty  for  a  Order  11207  of  20  Mar  66). 

quuements  estaoilsnea  for  It  by  the  Joint  period  of  24  months  vomer  the  provlslona  of         called  to  Active  Duty:   Ala.  ARNO.  AU. 

Chiefs  of  Staff.  thlm  procUunattcm.  AlrNO,  total,  4,000  Off  *  EM. 


September  21  ^ 


Date 


Sept.  29  to  Oct.  3,  IMS 

Feb.  25-28.  IMS 

Aug.  4-6, 1946 

October  1947 

Miiy  14-22,  1948 

MiiV  19,  1948 , 

Oct.  30,  1948 

July  19,  194B 

May  19,  1950 

May  29.  19S0. 

l)ct.  30  to  Nov.  8, 1980. 

July  12-17.  19S1 

Apr.  20-24,  1952 

May  20,  1952 

Oct.  31  to  Nov.  6,  1952 

June  18,  1964  to  Jan.  19, 1935.. 

Sept.  23.  1954 

Oct.  11-12,  1964 

Aug.  16-21.  1955 

Aug.  27-W,  1955 

Sept.  »,  1855 

Oct.  5-20,  1966 

Jan.  11-14,  1956 

Feb.  26-27,  1966 

Sept.  2-11,  ISS6 

6ept.  6-11.  1956 

ScDt.  12-22,  19S6 

February  1957 

Sept.  2-20,  1857 

Sept.  24,  1957  to  ifoy  2B,  1958 


Apr.  18, 1959 _      _ 

Apr.  24  to  May  1959 

June  4-35, 1969 

Pec.  10,  1959  to  Jan.  4, 1960 
July  2-3, 19(J0. I.. 

May  M-29i  1961 

Aognst  1S61 

Do 

Dec.  14  1961 

Sept.  30, 1962  to  July  24,  iaSi 


Oct.  13  to  Nov.  4k  1982. 

June  11  to  Xov.  20, 1963 

June  14. 1963,  to  July  11, 1964. 
Aug.  28, 1963 


Sept.  10, 1963. 


Mar.  27  to  Apr.  15, 1964. 

May  28. 1964 

July  26-28, 1964 

Mar.  20  ta  Apr.  3, 1965... 

Aug.  13-22,  1965 _ 

Aug.  22,  1*15 

Sept.  3-6,  19ii5.. 
July  4-5,  1966. 

July  15-19,  1966 

July  19-31,  1066 

Aug.  28-3<),  1966...  . 
Aug.  31  to  .Sept.  6,1966.. 
Sept.  1-7, 1966... 
Sept.  4, 1966 " 
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Plaee 


Indiana 

Cohmibta.  Tenn IllIIIII 

ConneitviUe,  lud 

Arizona 

St.  Paul  and  Newport,  lAmiV 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Loudon,  Tenn "11" 

Orovelaiid,  Fla 

South  Aniboy,  N.J "SS. 

Morristown,  Tenn... 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Cicero,  lU ~ 

Jackson,  Micb "™"I 

Columbia,  Mo 

Colnmbiu,  Olilo  .  II"" 

Pbenii  City.  Ala II.  "' 

Jefferson  City.  Mo    . '  " 

Siour  Falls,  S.  Dak 

Lincoln,  Nebr.   . 

Whiting,  InU IIIIIIIII 

Oulfport.  Miss 

New  Castle.  Ind 

Pviisacola.  Fla I. 

Daytona  llearh,  Fla.   ... 

Clinton,  Tenn 

Sturgis,  Ky... IIIIIIII 

<'lay,  Ky I 

Portsmotith,  Ohio I~ 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

do 


Nature  of  dMorbanee 


IndiistTial  dlsinite.. 

Race  not. "S."'l 

laduBtrial  dispute 

iiiiidoiziiiiiiir"" 

do 

Threat  to  local  sheriff.. 

Radsi  disturbance "I"I" 

Disturbances    following    neural 
disaster. 

Industrial  dispute 

Uprising  against  goveriunentllll' 

Race  riot 

Prison  riot I. IIIIIIIII! 

Student  riot 

Prbonriot I.IIIIII 

Crisis  in  law  enforcementlll 

Prison  riot 

do 

do -"IIIIIIIII 

Disturbances  following  natural 
disaster. 

Crisis  in  law  enforcement 

industrial  dispute _ 

do 

Teenage  riot 

School  integration  crisis  ... 

do 

do IIIIII 

Indoslrial  dispute 

School  integration  crtak 
do 


Control  of  troops 


State 

. — do I.I" 

.—.do. 

—  do 

.....do 

do 

.-..do 

—..do _ 

-.-do 


Number  of  troops 


.do. 


Territorisl  government 
State 

— do iiiiiin; 

do 

.....do " 

do 

do ' 

-...do _ 

do 

-..do "" 


Jcc 

Ha«iird,  Ky 

Henderson,  ti .C .  SSSSSSS. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn "H 

Newport,  B.I '..SSSS. 

AnnUlon,  Birmingliam,  thrnt- 
gomerv,  Ala. 

Nashville,  Teim 

Coeur  d'Alene,  IdaliOL.III 

Albany,  tia 

Oxturd,  Miss 'SS"S..S"'. 


Xat«-he2,  Miss , 

Tuscaloosa  and  tluntsville.  Ala. 

Canilirldge.  Md.. 

Washington,  D.C 

Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  Tus- 
kegee,  .Ma. 

Ancliorage  and  Eodhik,  .Vlaska. 

nuisdale,  Mich 

Rochester.  N.V 

Seluia  to  Muut«omery,  Ala... 


Prison  riot. 

Industrial  dispute 

do 

do 'II II" 

Teenage  riot "'..S.. 

RaciiU     disturbance     (Freedom 
Riders). 

Prison  riot 

Teenage  riot ..I I ' 

Racial  di.<:turbance  (civil  HgiiU) 
University  integration  crisis. ..' 


"Operalfen  Chlorine"— Potential 
danger  from  4  tanks  of  clilorhie 
gas  sunk  in  river. 

University  uitegratiou  crisis 


..-do . 

— do : 

:-i:doi~:~ii— III" 

do 

do 

do 

....do I" 

do 7 

Federal 


R.-U'lal  di.slurlmnce  (civil  rights) 
Civil  rights  deutoustrutiuu. 

School  bUegratk>n  crisis 


State... 

-.-do. 

— -do- 

do- 

do. 

..do. 


-...do., 
-..do- 
—  .do.. 
Federal. 


State.... 
Federal. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif 

Springlield.  Mass 11 III 

Nalclie/,.  Miss SSSSSS 

Onl^^ha.  Nei)r. 

Chicago,  111 I 

Cleveland,  Ohio 11 11 HI" 

Wiiiiwatosa,  Wis 

Boiiton  Harbor,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 


Earthquake  and  tidal  wave. 

Industrial  dispute. 

Race  riot 

Civil  rights  doDioustrationll 


Watts  race  riot 

Civil  rights  demonstration I"I" 
RiM'ial  di.sturbance  (civil  rlgiitslH" 

Race  riot 

Fillmore  race  ri<« 11 HI I    II  ' 

Hough  race  riot I.IIII— II 

Racial  disturbance 

do. 

Racerlot 

Civil   rights  demonstration  and 
racial  disturbance. 


State 

District  of  Coiiuubia  Com- 
missioners. 
State;  then  Federal  . 


State.. 


do.. 

do.- 

Federal. 

State.... 
....do... 
—do.- 
..-do..- 
....do..- 
-..do... 
...-do.._ 
..-do... 
....do.-. 
....do... 


Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Cl^alnnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  CMr. 
Bates]. 

•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  17195.  As  one  of  the 
members  of  the  subcammittee  which 
drafted  this  legislation]  I  would  like  to 
laake  clear  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  fact  that  the  maqdated  personnel 
strength  Included  in  this  legislation  is  a 
proper  discharge  of  tftc  constitutional 
responsibiUties  of  the  Congress. 

Article  I,  section  8,  clauses  11  12,  13 
and  14,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  specifically  reserves  to  the  Con- 
gress  the   responsibility;   among   other 


1.480  National  Ouard. 

775  National  <itiBnl. 

About  1,000  National  Guard. 

Unknown. 

2.500  National  Guard. 

1,000  National  Guard. 

About  50  National  Guard. 

200  National  Guard. 

400  Nalioiml  Guard. 

300  National  Guard. 

About  5,000  National  Guard. 

600  National  (iuard. 

40  National  Guard  (others  on 

aleri). 
Aliout  100  National  Guard. 
700  National  Guard. 
About  500  Nalkmal  Guard. 
Unknown. 
120  National  Guard. 
At>out  300  .Vational  Guard. 
2U0  National  Guard. 

40  National  Guard. 

l.omi  National  Guard. 

315  National  Guard 

About  200  Nadonal  Guard. 

600  National  Guard. 

200  National  Guard. 

300  National  Guard. 

76  National  Qtiard. 

280  Natknal  Guard. 

lOiOOO  National   Ouard   called  to 

Federal  service.    1,800  NaUonal 

Guard  utilized. 
200  National  Guard. 
2,000  National  Guard. 
305  National  Guard  (Air). 
275  National  Guard. 
About   600   National    Guard:   50 

marines. 
800  National  Guard. 

20  National  Guard. 

25  National  Guard. 

150  NationM  Guard. 

12,000  Active  Army,  2,700  federal- 
ized National  Guard  In  area: 
20,ti00  Active  Army  and  10  4ai 
Federal  National  Guard  at  one 
time  available  for  service. 

7.500  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard. 

16.000  mobilized.  4,000  National 
Guard  on  duty  after  3  days;  only 
300  on  duty  by  September. 

500  National  Guard. 

2,000  National  Guard:  4,000  Active 
Army  alerted. 

16,000  National  Guard  mobilized- 
al)out  400  National  Guard  on 
active  duty  in  three  armories. 

1,350  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard. 

900  National  Guard. 

lJOO.\ation;il  Guard. 

Em  ire  .Alabama  National  Guard 
nioliilizcd. 

8,674  National  Guard. 

2.2»»  National  Guard. 

600  National  Guard. 

883  National  Guard. 

4,074  National  Guard. 

1,771  National  Guard. 

575  National  Guard. 

293  .National  Guard. 

1,142  National  Guard. 

2,850  Natioual  Guard. 


things,  "to  raise  and  support  armies,  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy."  These 
powers  were  not  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  endowing  the 
National  Government  with  power  to  do 
these  things,  but  rather  to  designate  the 
department  of  Government  which  should 
exercise  such  powers.  Moreover,  they 
permit  Congress  to  take  measures  essen- 
tial to  the  national  defense  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  during  a  period  of  actual 
conflict. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  authority,  the 
Congress  has  from  time  to  time  exercised 
this  constitutional  responsibility  In  es- 
tablishing the  "military  policy  of  the 
Nation"  as  regards  the  authorized  per- 


sonnel strengths  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
See  sections  3221,  3224,  and  5013  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code. 

Section  62  of  the  National  Defense  Act 
of  1916  (39  Stat.  198)  specifically  estab- 
lished a  mandatory  strength  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Among  other  things,  the 
language  of  section  62  provided  that 
there  shall  be  "a  total  peace  strength  of 
not  less  than  800  enlisted  men  for  each 
Senator  and  each  Representative  in 
Congress." 

The  Congress,  in  Public  Law  82-416 

section  5013  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code — stated  that  the  Marine  Corps 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  com- 
bat divisions  and  three  air  wings.    This 
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September  21,  1966 


September  21,  1)66 


mandate  was  observed  by  President 
Tniman  after  legislation  had  been  signed 
into  law. 

Apropos  the  foregoing  legislative 
precedents  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  personnel  strengths  In  the 
Armed  Forces,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  In  appearing  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Monday, 
February  22,  1965.  conceded  the  right  of 
Congress  to  establish  minimum  person- 
nel strengths  in  the  Reserve  Forces. 
Among  other  things,  Mr.  McNamara 
said: 

The  legislative  authoMty  la  very  clear.  It 
says  700.000  men  for  1i6.  Now  If  you  want 
700,000  men  for  "M.  you  bave  tbe  right  under 
the  constitution  to  write  that  Into  the  legis- 
lation.   And  frankly,  we  have  no  redress. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  right 
of  Congress  to  provide  a  floor  on  the 
personel  strengths  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents is  clear  and  unequivocal.  The 
strengths  prescribed  in  this  legislation 
are  precisely  those  mandated  ay  the 
Congress  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Fiscal  Act  for  fiscal  year  X967. 

These  strengths  will  go  into  effect 
Immediately  after  the  statutoi-y  lan- 
guage in  the  Appropriations  Act  lapses 
on  July  1,1967. 

Congress  must  reassert  its  role  and 
exercise  its  responsibility  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  establishing  its  Armed 
Forces.  This  legislation  is  only  a  small 
step  forward  in  that  direction  but  it 
symbolizes.  In  my  mind,  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress  to  once  again  become  an 
equal  partner  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  our  national  security. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  that  era  in 
which  the  Congress  has,  by  default,  per- 
mitted the  executive  branch  to  arbitrar- 
ily take  action  in  respect  to  our  Armed 
Forces  without  regard  to  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  American  people. 

This  legislation  Is,  therefore,  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  the  Congress  and 
one  in  which  each  of  you  will  have  par- 
ticipated by  your  endorsement  of  H.R. 
17195. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirncb]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  17195.  As  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  drafted  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  emphasize  two  as- 
pects of  the  bill  which  are  of  particular 
Importance. 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  right 
of  Congress  to  provide  a  floor  on  the  per- 
sonnel strengths  of  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents Is  clear  and  unequivocal.  How- 
ever, title  I  does  much  more  than  set  the 
minimum  levels  of  personnel  strengths. 
It  provides  for  substantial  revision  of  the 
composition  and  administration  of  the 
Reserves,  thereby  enabling  the  compo- 
nents to  move  fully  and  effectively  to 
meet  their  mobilization  readiness  re- 
quirements as  established  in  the  contin- 
gency and  war  plans  approved  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  will  insure 
the  continued  strength  and  growth  of 
our  Reserve  forces  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  our  overall  defense  structure. 

In  addition,  I  am  particularly  pleased 
about  title  n  since  I  was  one  of  the  early 


sponsors  of  the  original  measure  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  status  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians. 

A  little  less  than  2  years  ago  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  individuals 
in  my  congressional  district  and  thou- 
sands of  others  throughout  the  land  did 
not  know  for  whom  they  were  working. 
They  were  then,  and  still  are.  civilian 
technicians  engaged  by  the  National 
Guard.  As  such,  they  occupy  a  most  un- 
usual position.  Though  the  Federal 
Government  pays  their  salaries  and 
the  State  government  limits  their  activi- 
ties, both  disown  them. 

The  States  have  maintained  that  these 
full-time  workers  are  Federal  employees 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  re- 
peatedly insisted  the  are  State  em- 
ployees. To  further  confuse  the  Issue, 
State  courts  have  backed  the  States  and 
the  Federal  courts  have  sustained  the 
position  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Thus,  over  39,000  dedicated  men  have 
left  in  a  virtual  "no  man's  land"  of  public 
employment.  They  are,  in  fact,  "or- 
phans" In  every  sense  of  the  word. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  vague  status, 
the  civilian  technician  has  not  been  ade- 
quately provided  for  by  either  State  or 
Federal  Government.  For  the  most  part 
they  have  no  pension,  sick  leave,  retire- 
ment, or  compensation  benefits.  By  way 
of  contrast,  they  do  have  a  mandatory 
retirement  age  of  60  and  only  since  1953 
have  they  been  covered  by  social  security. 
The  technician  today  faces  all  the  Job 
hazards  confronting  a  civilian  employee 
of  the  Government  or  private  Industry. 
However,  in  addition,  the  technician  may 
lose  his  National  Guard  membership  by 
virtue  of  ill  health  or  Inability  to  pass  a 
physical.  If  this  ht^pens,  he  automat- 
ically loses  his  civilian  employment  as  a 
technician. 

This  is  not  a  plecisant  picture  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
scene  any  longer.  Fortimately,  the  bill 
we  are  presently  considering  will  rectify 
the  situation. 

Briefly,  title  n  would  classify  National 
Guard  technicians  as  Federal  employees. 
They  would  be  made  eligible  for  Federal 
group  life  and  health  benefits  Insurance 
as  well  as  Federal  civil  service  retirement 
benefits.  Their  positions  would  be  con- 
verted to  the  Federal  GS — general  sched- 
ule— and  WB — wage  board — system  at 
the  same  or  greater  compensation.  Sick 
leave,  annual  leave,  military  leave,  step 
level,  smd  time-ln-grade  Increases  which 
had  been  earned  would  be  carried  over. 
In  addition,  most  other  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits  would  become  applicable. 

I  might  add  that  besides  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  endorsement  of  this 
provision,  it  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference  and  various 
service-oriented  Interest  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  described  in  some 
detail  inequities  in  the  present  law 
with  regard  to  the  Nations^  Guard  tech- 
nicians. These  men  have  served  their 
country  faithfully  for  decades  not  only  as 
civilian  employees  but  as  fighting  men 
as  well.  They  ask  no  special  category, 
no  special  treatment,  no  preference  be- 
fore the  law.  They  simply  seek  recogni- 
tion and  a  classification  similar  to  that  of 
their  civil  service  brethren.   This  bill  will 


provide  Just  that.    I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from  Florida    [Mr.   SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  many 
times  on  this  subject  and  on  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  A  bill  of  rights  for  the 
Reserves  is  necessary  in  order  to  clear 
the  atmosphere  of  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty which  exists  today  on  the  training 
and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  Reserve 
Forces.  A  very  great  deal  of  credit  is 
due  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert],  tmder  whose 
leadership  the  bill  was  written  and  to  his 
subcommittee  which  has  brought  the  bill 
to  the  floor.  They  are  rendering  a  dis- 
tinct service  to  the  defense  of  America 
and  the  Congress  can  Indeed  be  grateful 
for  the  vital  and  vigorous  leadership 
which  has  produced  the  measure  now 
before  us. 

This  bill  is  all  that  is  ascribed  to  it  in 
its  title  and  more.  It  will  remain,  if  en- 
acted— and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
be — a  lasting  monument  to  the  fair- 
minded  and  patriotic  judgment  of  this 
conamittee  and  its  chairman  and  a  per- 
petual tribute  to  the  service  of  each  in 
the  Congress. 

A  great  many  bills  are  introduced  in 
each  Congress,  and  the  number  carried 
by  this  one  attests  to  that  fact.  Most  of 
them  are  bom  to  be  forgotten.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  few  bills  vmder  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  today  have 
greater  significance  than  this  one,  which 
historically  will  bear  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  say  this  not  only  because  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  national  security  pos- 
ture of  our  country,  but  because  it  will 
represent  a  milestone  in  the  long  jour- 
ney of  our  Government  along  the  path 
of  constitutional  government — a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

A  number  of  us  here  today  were  in 
Congress  in  1952  when  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  was  passed.  It  has  been 
amended  several  times  as  important  new 
facts  were  brought  to  mind  and  because 
of  the  lessons  of  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
By  the  same  token,  your  committee  now 
proposes  to  write  into  law  not  just  your 
own  views,  but  a  compilation  of  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  our  military  and 
legislative  leaders  gained  in  the  field  of 
the  Reserve  programs.  I  consider  that 
it  is  an  outstanding  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  fair,  sensible,  and  right.  And  it  is 
timely.  It  will  prevent  a  set-aside— at 
least  in  part — of  the  Reserve  Forces  Act. 
The  Congress  sliould  not  delay  its  en- 
actment. 

Of  transcendent  Importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  principal  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  guarantee  strong  backup  forces 
for  our  regular  services.  For  that  rea- 
son its  enactment  obviously  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.    We  want  Reserve  com- 
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ponents  for  all  the  Regular  Forces  which 
are  numerically  powerful,  well-trained, 
fully  equipped,  conscientiously  support- 
ed and  capably  commanded.  This  bill 
moves  positively  In  thit  direction. 

To  my  surprise.  I  heb:  that  this  meas- 
ure is  looked  upon  with  less  than  en- 
thusiasm in  the  P^fttagon.  This  is 
astonishing.  We  all  t^ek  a  strong  de- 
fense. We  all  serve  uMer  the  same  flag. 
We  should  be  able  to  join  in  support  of 
such  a  meritorious  bffll.  I  would  hope 
that  its  very  simpUcity,  Its  commonsense, 
its  historic  soundness;  do  not  work  to 
make  It  unattractive  \ti  some  quarters. 
The  modem  concept  of  legislation  all  too 
often  is  something  vague  and  indefinite, 
incapable  of  interpretation,  but  which 
the  departments  and  tlje  courts  later  can 
twist  to  their  own  purb^ses.  This  is  not 
such  a  bill.  i 

It  is  a  simple  bill,  bjt  prescribes  that 
certain  minimum  strengths  which  are 
modest,  must  be  malijtained  in  all  the 
Reserves  and  that  thfese  Reserve  com- 
ponents have  high  lewel  management, 
that  they  be  properly  tncouraged,  given 
adequate  leadership  and  equipment  with 
which  to  go  about  their  missions. 

Why  then  should  ahyone  oppose  this 
bill?    In  the  long  run  it  will  save  money. 
It  will  provide  needed  military  training 
for  thousands  of  young  men.     It  will  add 
an  important  element  of  discipline  for 
those  same  young  m^.    It  will,  most 
importantly,  give  our  Nation  added  as- 
surance of  an  adequat^  imilitary  defense 
in  time  of  danger.    As  it  member  of  the 
House  committee  whico  provides  appro- 
priations for  the  military  services,  I  am 
one  of  a  small  group  wjhich  for  the  past 
2  years  was  wrestled  ^rectly  with  the 
problem  of  insuring  thp  continuation  of 
the  Reserves.    You  have  had  the  same 
experience.    We  examined  the  1964  re- 
alinement    program    and    we    found    it 
wanting.    When  it  was  jaroposed  that  the 
so-called  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
merger  be  brought  about  without  legis- 
lative authority,  we  rejjected  that  pro- 
posal.   We  in  the  Appfepriations  Com- 
mittee believe  that  action  such  as  this 
should  be  based  upon  tlie  passage  of  leg- 
islaUon  as,  in  fact,  the!  statutes  specify. 
The  same  proposal  foi[  merger  was  re- 
jected again  hi  1966.    In  each  instance 
our  action  was  endorsed  by  the  House 
and  by  the  Senate.     This  should  not  go 
on  indefinitely.    This  uncertainty  is  pro- 
ducing a  chaotic  condition  within  the 
Reserves  which  is  highly  injurious  to 
morale    and    to    efficiency.    There    has 
been  a   drawdown    frob    the   Reserves 
even  of  the  tardily  suplflied  and  inade- 
quate equipment  which  they  possessed. 
They  need  some  certainty  for  the  future 
They  need  to  know  thaft;  their  goals  are 
positive  and  reachable  ioals.  spelled  out 
">  the  law  of  the  land.  JThls  will  not  be 
true  until  there  is  legislation  such  as  this 
Dill  which  you  now  conslifcr. 

Now  let  me  touch  on  li  question  which 
has  been  raised  regarding  the  ability  of 
the  services  to  train  those  needed  for  the 
Reserve  components  specified  in  this  bill. 
In  the  main,  these  are  the  so-called  im- 
trained  pool  of  reservists  who  are  in  the 
Amy  backlog.  I  consider  the  solution  of 
"us  problem  quite  simple,  All  that  is  re- 
Quired  Is  to  expand  the  ^»cisting  training 


base  or  keep  open  one  of  those  slated  for 
closure,  or  reactivate  a  base  which  pre- 
viously has  been  closed.  Where  there  Is 
a  need  for  trainees,  this  need  can  be  met 
very  simply  and  promptly  by  calling  up 
some  of  the  thousands  of  officers  and  men 
of  the  already  trained  Reserve  Forces  for 
this  purpose.  There  are  many  who  want 
to  serve. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  will  to  carry  forward  the 
program.  There  is  no  real  or  costly  dif- 
ficulty involved. 

But  before  I  leave  the  subject,  let  me 
pomt  to  the  fact  that  those  in  the  so- 
called  untrained  Reserve  actually  are 
being  given  trainhig— In  their  Reserve 
centers — by  the  experienced  and  capable 
noncommissioned  officers  and  commis- 
sioned officers  who  lead  these  units. 
Many  of  these  unit  leaders  have  had 
combat  experience.  Under  their  direc- 
tion recruits  already  are  gaining  training 
in  military  essentials  on  weekends  and 
on  weeknights.  This  training  will  en- 
hance the  active  duty  training  which 
later  will  be  requh-ed  for  them  to  achieve 
full  readiness.  I  think  the  problem  of 
the  Reserve  recruit  is  being  overempha- 
sized. 

As  long  as  the  future  of  the  Reserves 
can  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal decision  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
law,  we  are  confronted  with  the  danger 
of  failure  of  policy,  the  danger  of  a  lack 
of  foresight  regarding  military  personnel 
needs,  training  needs  and  equipment 
needs,  the  danger  of  inability  to  see  mis- 
takes and  correct  them,  even  of  the  ac- 
tual and  awesome  danger  of  an  inade- 
quate defense  for  the  Nation.  No  indi- 
vidual, however  capable,  and  however 
well  intentioned,  should  have  imposed 
upon  him  such  a  responsibility.  The  law 
should  spell  out  the  exact  future  of  the 
Reserves  and  provide  guidelines  for  their 
most  efficient  maintenance  and  utiliza- 
tion. 

This  is  indeed  a  bill  of  rights  for  the 
Reserves  and  its  passage  is  greatly 
needed. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Henderson]. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chahman  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17195.  I  believe  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  contradicUon 
that  I  authored  the  first  bill  ever  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  give  National  Guard 
technicians  status  as  Federal  employees 
for  retirement,  annual  leave,  sick  leave, 
and  other  basic  privileges  and  emolu- 
ments enjoyed  by  Federal  employees. 

The  status  of  these  technicians  was 
first  brought  to  my  attention  when  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  who  was  an  Army 
National  Guard  technician  suffered  a 
heart  attack  and  was  forced  to  give  up 
that  employment.  Investigation  revealed 
that  he  had  no  retirement  benefits  of  any 
kind. 

He  was  not  a  member  of  the  military 
service  and  did  not  qualify  for  military 
retirement  benefits  of  any  kind.  The 
Federal  Government  considers  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  until  such  time  as  it  is  or- 
dered to  Federal  service  to  be  an  organi- 
zation of  the  State,  so  that  the  tech- 
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nician  is  not  a  Federal  employee  eligible 
for  civil  service  retirement  and  benefits. 

To  complicate  the  problem  further,  the 
States  considered  the  Guard  technician 
not  to  be  a  State  employee  since  he  was 
not  paid  with  State  funds  and  he  was  in- 
eligible for  State  retirement. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  status  of  these 
technicians,  I  introduced  H.R.  7276  In 
1961.  That  bill  would  have  done  essen- 
tiaUy  what  title  U  of  H.R.  17195  does.  It 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  which  asked 
for  coDMnent  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Department  of  Defense  endorsed 
the  bill  and  recommended  its  enactment, 
but  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed  it  and  be- 
cause of  that  opposition,  the  bill  did  not 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  have  been  Intensely  interested  In  this 
matter  for  more  than  5  years  and  have 
fought  for  legislation  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation. I  am  convinced  that  these  tech- 
nicians should  have  their  status  clarified, 
and  I  strongly  support  the  provisions  of 
title  n  of  H.R.  17195  which  would  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  PlyntI. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  17195  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  17195, 
the  Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Vitahzation  Act  of  1966,  and  National 
Guard  Technicians  Benefits  Act.  This 
bill  clearly  will  strengthen  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
wUl  protect  units  from  arbitrary  action 
which  woultr  decimate  such  units.  It  wUl 
clarify  the  status  of  reservists  who  have 
completed  their  active  duty  training  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  a  manpower 
pool  if  the  need  should  arise.  This  is  a 
fair  bill  and  should  remove  a  large 
measure  of  the  uncertainty  of  status 
which  in  many  instances  now  exists 

Title  n  of  H.R.  17195  wUl  provide  a  re- 
tirement status  and  eligibility  for  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  who  have  here- 
tofore been  denied  a  retirement  status  of 
any  kind  because  while  they  have  been 
paid  with  Federal  funds  they  have  been 
deemed  to  be  State  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  several  States.  This 
legislation  to  clarify  the  technicians 
status  and  to  provide  retirement  eligibil- 
ity and  benefits  is  long  overdue  and  I 
strongly  support  this  portion  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Oklahoma    (Mr.    Ed- 

HONDSONl. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill.  Par- 
ticularly I  commend  the  bUl  for  the  title 
dealing  with  the  Air  Guard  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanlet] 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  H.R. 
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17195,  the  Reserve  Tones  Bill  of  Rights 
and  Vitalizatlcm  Act  and  the  National 
Guard  Technicians  Benefits  Act. 

1  addren  my  remarka  especially  to 
title  n  of  this  bill,  that  portion  deaUng 
with  the  status  of  technicians  employed 
by  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guards. 
Oiie  of  the  first  groups  to  seek  my  as- 
sistance shortly  after  I  came  to  this  Con- 
gress in  January  of  1965  represented  our 
National  Guard  technicians.  I  was  in- 
formed at  that  time  that  these  men. 
both  employees  and  at  the  same  time 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  were 
seeking  congressional  action  to  deter- 
mine exactly  who  their  employer  was. 
They  described  to  me  a  situation  wherein 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the 
several  States  was  willing  to  acknowledge 
them  as  employees. 

The  technicians  are  hired  and  fired 
by  the  State  adjutants  general,  but  their 
numbers  and  compensation  are  fixed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  they  care  for 
Federal  property,  they  are  paid  directly 
by  Federal  finance  officers  from  Federal 
appropriations,  and  they  are  governed 
in  the  main  by  Federal  regulations. 
However,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  consistently  ruled  that 
National  Guard  technicians  are  not  Fed- 
eral employees.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Department  of  Labor  considers  the  tech- 
nicians covered  by  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Compensation  Act,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  they  are  not  Fed- 
eral employees  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  the  courts  there  have 
held  that  the  National  Guard  technicians 
are  not  State  employees  for  purposes  of 
the  Staters  civil  service  laws.  This  situ- 
ation is  intolerable,  and  title  11  of  this 
bill  will  make  it  clear  that  the  techni- 
cians are.  In  law  as  well  as  in  fact,  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  my  judgment,  the  failure  in  the  past 
to  clearly  define  the  status  of  the  civilian 
technicians  makes  its  greatest  impact  in 
the  area  of  those  normal  fringe  benefits 
which  all  of  us  have  come  to  consider 
as  part  and  parcel  of  civilized  employ- 
ment. At  the  present  time  New  York's 
National  Guard  technicians  are  neither 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
nor  employees  of  the  State.  Conse- 
quently they  receive  no  protection  for  old 
age  from  either  Federal  or  State  retire- 
ment systems.  Portionately,  the  F\jderal 
Government  does  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
employer's  share  of  the  social  security 
tax,  and  so  the  technician  does  have 
social  security  protection.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  do  receive  retirement  cred- 
its as  a  result  of  their  military  service. 
For  the  technicians,  these  benefits  are 
payable  at  age  60  on  the  basis  of  20  or 
more  years  of  military  service.  For  ex- 
ample, a  sergeant  major,  E-9  rating,  will 
receive  $1,600  per  year  after  2  years  of 
active  du^  and  18  years  of  nonregular 
creditable  service.  Consider  also  the  E-7 
ratiiig,  the  old  master  sergeant,  with 

2  years  of  active  duty  and  18  years  of 
NatltMoal  Guard  duty,  he  will  receive  $720 
per  year.  With  28  years  of  National 
Guard  duty  his  retirement  Income  will 
amount  to  $1,224  per  year.    My  point 


here  Is  that  the  civilian  technician  in 
New  York,  when  he  retires  or  is  fired  be- 
cause be  can  no  longer  qualify  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Hational  Guard,  has  only 
this  military  retlranent  to  live  on  until 
he  becomes  eligible  for  social  security. 
This  sort  of  thing  ts  imreasonable  and 
imjust.  and  title  n  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary relief. 

The  National  Guard  civilian  tedmi- 
cian  plays  an  important  part  in  the  mili- 
tary readiness  of  the  Guard.  The  tech- 
nicians constitute  the  full-time  nuclexis 
of  key  personnel  assigned  to  the  Guard. 
I  feel  that  it  is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress recognize  the  essentially  Federal 
functions  performed  by  the  technicians 
by  acting  to  declare  that  these  dedicated 
men  are  employees  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  such,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  benefits  enjoyed  by  other  Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Nkdzi]. 

Mr.  NEE>ZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apolo- 
gize for  taking  time  at  this  hour,  but 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  going 
through  my  mind,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  said  today. 

This  is  an  extremely  complicated  bill. 
I  believe  that  Is  evident  from  the  colloquy 
which  has  taken  place. 

It  is  unfortunate  we  have  to  discuss  a 
bill  of  this  nature  this  late  In  the  day. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  first  that  I 
agree  with  my  chairman  and  aU  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, when  I  do  point  out  that  some 
kind  of  conclusion  was  necessary  to  the 
turmoil  which  has  existed  In  our  Reserve 
Forces.  There  is  just  no  question  about 
that.  That  is  why  I  support  this  bill  in 
most  of  its  provisions. 

The  part  I  take  exception  to  is  the 
second  part,  as  I  designate  it. 

Let  me  say  that  there  are  three  parts 
to  this  legislation. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  and  debate 
have  taken  place  with  respect  to  the 
first  part;  that  is,  the  question  of  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  call  up  the 
Reserves.  While  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
too  meaningful,  nevertheless  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  this  option,  if  he  wants  to 
exercise  it,  and  I  am  willing  to  trust  his 
good  judgment  in  this  regard,  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  useful  for  him  to  use 
this  authority,  which  we  propose  to  give 
him,  or  not. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  I  tried  to 
discuss  with  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  HUBERT],  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  in  order  to  determine  just 
exactly  why  the  mandated  figure  in  this 
bill  WEis  at  640,000.  Quite  obviously,  the 
thing  which  motivated  the  bringing  out 
of  this  bill  and  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  was  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Reserve  some 
months  ago,  as  all  Members  will  recall. 
This  bill  effectively  stops  that  merger. 
At  the  present  time  I  &m  prepared  to 
support  that  concept.  My  problem  is 
this:  During  the  course  of  our  hearings 
we  never  heard  a  word  of  testimony 
about  the  figure  640,000.  We  are  talking 
here  about  the  House  mandating  this 


authority  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when 
we  voted  on  the  Etefense  Appropriation 
Act.    To  me  this  is  not  an  authorization. 
As  I  indicated  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  it  was  a  rather  academic 
question,  because  the  niimber  in  the  Re- 
serve Forces  at  the  present  time  exceeds 
640,000.    It  is  1-year  authority.    What 
we  are  doing  here  is  enacting  into  per- 
manent legislation  a  Reserve  Force  of 
640,000,  60,000  in  excess  of  what  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  say  is  necessary  for 
our  contingency  war  plans.    What  does 
this  mean?    This  means  we  are  going  to 
have  60,000  more  men  than  they  want 
in  our  Reserve  Forces  and  keep  them 
trained  and  keep  them  equii>ped  and  in- 
cur all  of  the  expense  that  goes  with  it. 
But  what  is  more  important,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  that  the  fact  that  we  are  taking 
60,000  men  out  of  the  draft  pool.    I  am 
sure  all  of  you,  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House,  have  experienced  the  same 
thing  I  have  experienced  about  the  Re- 
serves at  this  Ume.     Let  me  point  out 
quickly  that  I  am  not  one  who  thinks 
the  Reserves  are  draft  dodgers.     I  do 
not  believe  that.    At  the  time  that  most 
of  them  entered  the  Reserves,  there  is  a 
serious  question  as  to  what  was  the  easy 
way  out,  whether  to  take  2  years  of  ac- 
tive duty  in  peacetime  or  up  to  8  years 
in  the  Reserves.     Many  of  these  men 
have  been  there  a  long  time,  so  they 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  category  of  the 
draft  dodger.    But  the  practical  effect 
of  mandating  60,000  men  in  excess  of 
what  any  responsible  person  said  was 
necessary,  responsible  in  this  area,  just 
does  not  make  sense,  because  we  are 
taking  them  out  of  the  draft  pool. 

Now,  if  my  chairman  will  kindly  an- 
swer this  question,  I  will  appreciate  it. 
He  Indicated  earlier  that  some  letter  was 
submitted  which  indicated  we  should 
have  a  Reserve  force  of  688.000  men. 
Could  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  be 
a  little  more  specific  than  that? 

Mr.  iriBERT.  The  letter  I  referred 
to  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morris,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of  Man- 
power. The  report  will  ^ow  exactly 
what  his  words  were.  It  was  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  from  the  committee  as  to  the 
strength  desired,  and  he  came  up  with 
that  figure  of  688,000. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  chairman  will  recall 
this  question  arose  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  this  particular  legisla- 
tion, and  at  that  time  it  was  pointed  out^ 
that  this  was  a  mobilization  strength' 
and  not  the  actual  strength  that  we  need 
in  the  Reserve  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  It  was  pointed  out,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  that  it 
was  an  immediate — and  I  emphasize  and 
underscore  the  word  "immediate"— mo- 
bilization figure.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
can  get  more  immediate  than  immediate. 
That  means  right  now  and  not  30,  60,  or 
90  days  later. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Because  this  issue  was 
raised  I  contacted  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  asked  him  to  clarify 
the  statement  which  was  made.  He  ad- 
dressed this  letter  to  me  on  yesterday. 
and  I  quote — let  me  paraphrase  what  is 


very  happy  and 

tagon,  after  all 

lly  gotten  around 

with  some  con- 

iwever,  I  will  say 

this  mandate  is 

ig.    It  is  a  floor 

can  be  raised  at 


In  the  letter— "Thereiire  the  total  paid 
drill  strength  of  the  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponent should  be  580,000.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  man  our  units  of 
Reserve  components  at  100  percent  of 
full  strength  prior  to  the  time  they  are 
mobilized.  This  is  because  there  is  a 
large  number  of  trained  individuals  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  poql  who  are  available 
to  be  called  to  active  duty  to  serve  as 
filler  to  bring  Reserve  units  to  100  per- 
cent strength  when  mobilization  occurs." 

Now,  this  clearly  indicates  that  Mr. 
Morris,  when  he  submitted  the  data  re- 
quested by  the  committee,  did  not  main- 
tain a  total  Reserve  of  688,000  was 
needed.  If  he  did,  thdi>  why  cut  it  down 
to  640,000?  I  addres^  that  question  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  HEBERT.     I 
delighted  that  the  P 
of  these  weeks,  has  fini 
to  reexplaining  itse 
jured  up  doubletalk. 
to  the  gentleman  th 
a  floor  and  not  a  cei 

and  not  a  ceiling.    I    

any  time.  As  the  genllemen  well  knows 
and  should  know,  because  he  is  in  very 
close  contact  with  the  Pentagon  at  all 
times,  our  problem  is  to  make  the  Penta- 
gon do  what  it  says  i^  wants  to  do  and 
stop  giving  lipservice  ohly. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  find  |t  difficult  to  fence 
with  my  distinguished  chairman  from 
Louisiana.  However,  the  chairman 
knows  that  this  issuel  was  discussed  in 
the  committee,  and  he, is  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  poor  little  Jonesome  soul  on 
his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  further?  May  ^  say  he  is  not  a 
lonesome  soul  who  c^  take  on  eight 
stalwarts.  However,  1  will  admit  this 
subject  matter  was  c<)nsidered  by  nine 
men  tried  and  true  and  wise  in  the  ways 
of  the  military,  and  eijght  of  them  came 
up  with  an  answer  opposite  of  what  the 
gentleman  advocates] :  So  he  stands 
alone. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  fUt  remains,  how- 
ever, that  at  this  tlm^l  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, there  is  no  testimony  before  the 
Armed  Services  Comntittee,  which  sup- 
ports a  flgure  of  640,00i. 

I  am  not  sure  that  ii  is  the  will  of  this 
House  to  place  60,000  more  men  into  the 
Reserve  Forces  by  anyone  who  is  charged 
with  this  responsibiliiy  who  says  it  is 
necessary. 

Really,  I  do  not  knov  from  where  that 
figure  came.  And,  if  fou  listened  care- 
fully to  the  colloquy  thit  has  taken  place. 
It  has  not  been  disclose^  from  where  the 
640,000  flgure  came.     1 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  tjle  proper  time  I 
propose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  additional  60,000  from  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  i  stated  from  the 
outset,  I  find  no  fault  ^th  title  n  of  the 
bill  and  with  section  2|X1  concerning  the 
National  Guard  technlfclans. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  i  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wlU  the  genileman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  What,  If 
any,  position  has  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense taken  with  respect  to  this  bill,  and 
what,  if  any,  position  has  the  head  of  the 
Selective  Service,  General  Hershey,  taken 
on  this  bill?  We  have  listened  but  have 
not  heard  anyone  representing  their 
position. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  if 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Nedzi]  is  aware  of  any  position  that  they 
have  taken  with  reference  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  might  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton] that  I  am  completely  unaware  of 
what  position  General  Hershey  may  have 
taken  with  respect  to  the  bill.  I  am  also 
positive  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
opposed  to  the  bill,  even  with  my  pro- 
posed amendment,  because  this,  in  effect, 
prevents  the  kind  of  flexibility  which 
some  may  think  is  desirable.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  valid  argument 
contained  therein.  Our  Reserve  Forces 
cannot  be  taken  in  a  vacuum.  They  have 
to  be  considered  in  light  of  our  total 
Armed  Forces.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  un- 
wise to  follow  this  course. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
one  other  comment.  I  have  one  addi- 
tional request  for  time.  But,  in  order 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  may 
be  permitted  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  bill.  Pages 
10793-10802  provide  quite  a  bit  of  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  the  figures  we  have, 
and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  with  all 
his  wit  and  with  all  his  guile 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
Mr.  Morris'  letter? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  That  is  Mr.  Morris' 
letter  which  I  use  as  the  valid  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  my  letter  from  Secretary  Morris  to 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  since 

1  believe  it  clarifies  the  matter. 

ASSISTANT    SECBETABT  OF  DEFENSE, 

Washington.  D.C..  September  21, 1S66. 
Hon.  LuciEN  N.  Nedzi, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Nedzi:  In  response  to 
your  request,  the  additional  Information  In 
the  following  paragraphs  Is  forwarded  to 
clarify  some  of  the  data  Incorporated  In  my 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  Subcommittee  No. 

2  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
dated  19  August  1966  In  answer  to  certain 
questions  regarding  personnel  and  funding 
requirements  for  the  reserve  components. 

As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Department  of  the  Army,  through  the 
testimony  of  both  senior  civilian  and  mili- 
tary officials,  have  consistently  taken  the 
position  that  the  units  In  the  Army's  Reserve 
Components  should  consist  of  8  divisions, 
16  brigades,  necessary  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  units,  with  a  total, 
pre-mobillzatlon,  paid  drill  strength  of  550,- 
000.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  temporary  re- 
quirement for  30,000  additional  personnel  to 
bring  the  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  Pwce 
to  100%  strength.  Temporarily,  therefore, 
the  total  paid  drill  strength  of  the  Army's 
Reserve  Components  should  be  580,000. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  man  all 
units  of  the  Reserve  Components  at  100%  of 
full  strength,  prior  to  the  time  they  are 
mobilized.    This  is  because  there  is  a  large 


number  of  trained  individuals  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  Pool  who  are  avaUable  to  be  called 
to  active  duty  to  serve  as  fillers  to  bring 
reserve  units  to  100%  strength  when  mobili- 
zation occurs. 

In  line  with  the  foregoing,  the  data  pro- 
vided In  my  19  August  letter  showed  that 
the  authorized  strength  of  the  Army  reserve 
components  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1967  was 
580.000.  including  30,000  to  bring  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  Force  to  100%  strength.  By 
a  footnote  it  was  made  clear  that  this 
strength  is  at  the  level  considered  necessary 
to  conduct  effective  pre-mobllizatlon  train- 
ing so  as  to  achieve  the  readiness  level  re- 
quired, and  that,  in  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion, additional  personnel  would  be  provided 
from  the  Ready  Reserve  Pool  to  bring  these 
units  to  100%  strength.  In  a  separate  tabu- 
lation it  was  noted  that  the  number  of 
filler  personnel  reqiUred  to  bring  these  units 
to  100%  strength  would  total  about  108,000. 

Very  briefly,  therefore,  the  foregoing  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  The  total  paid  drill  strength  presently 
required  in  the  units  of  the  Army  reserve 
components  prior  to  mobilization  Is  580,000. 

b.  These  units,  if  mobilized,  would  be  ex- 
panded after  mobilization  to  a  strength  of 
about  688,000. 

c.  This  expansion  would  be  accomplished 
by  assigning  trained  Individuals  from  the 
Ready  Reserve  Pool. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  assist  in  clarify- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  position  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  D.  Morris. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  17195.  I  early 
introduced  legislation  of  a  similar  na- 
ture; but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee product  that  is  before  us  now  is  an 
improvement  in  many  important  re- 
spects. The  bill  will  give  stability  to  the 
Reserves,  which  are  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  defense.  It  will  provide  for 
adquate  strength  levels,  adequate  train- 
ing and  availability  for  the  Commander 
in  Chief  to  utilize,  as  the  needs  arise.  I 
smcerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass 
imanimously  as  it  is  manifestly  greatly 
needed. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  hear- 
ings conducted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  have, 
in  my  opinion,  revealed  an  urgent  need 
for  prompt  enactment  of  H.R.  17195,  the 
Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  and  Vital- 
ization  Act  of  1966,  which  is  before  this 
body  today  for  consideration.  They  fur- 
ther indicate  that  the  proposal  to  merge 
the  Army  Reserve  with  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  created  deficiencies  which 
will  not  be  corrected  until  Congress 
takes  appropriate  action.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  do  just  this. 

I  realize,  of  course,  the  importance  of 
both  titles  of  the  bill.  However,  I  am 
especially  interested  in  title  n  which 
would  establish  a  Federal  employee 
status  for  technicians  employed  by  the 
National  Guard  and  make  more  than 
39,000  Army  and  Air  National  Guard 
technicians  eligible  for  Federal  retire- 
ment, health,  and  insurance  benefits. 
Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  this  measure  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  promptly  passed. 

Mr.  BOB  wnJSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HM.  17195.   During  my 
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tenure  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  have  had  the  privilege  of  partic- 
ipating in  the  drafting  and  development 
of  many  legislative  proposals  affecting 
the  Armed  Forces.  However,  in  all  of 
this  time,  I  have  never  seen  a  subcom- 
mittee work  more  diligently  than  Mr. 
Hebert's  subcommittee  which  developed 
this  admittedly  complex  but  very  con- 
structive legislative  recommendation. 

The  comprehensive  review  made  by 
Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  entire  Reserve 
problem  encompasses  a  period  of  approx- 
imately 5  years.  During  that  time,  the 
subcommittee  compiled  a  most  extensive 
and  detailed  record  of  Reserve  activities 
which  now  have  culminated  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  both  this  subcommittee 
and  its  parent  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

For  purposes  of  the  record,  these  ex- 
tensive hearings  should  be  documented 
so  as  to  enable  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  may  wish,  to  review  the  elTorta 
which  culminated  in  this  legislation. 
These  documents  are  as  follows: 

Conunittee  on  Armed  Services  Docu- 
ment No.  66,  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  entitled  "Military  Reserve 
Posture  Hearings,"  consisting  of  over 
1.100  pages  of  printed  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits, was  accompanied  by  a  committee 
report  identified  as  Committee  Document 
No.  70  of  the  87th  Congress,  2d  session, 
entitled  "Military  Reserve  Posture,"  and 
dated  August  17,  1962. 

Committee  Document  No.  39,  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  entitled 
"Merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  Ccun- 
ponents,"  consisting  of  approximately 
1,000  pages  of  printed  testimony  and  ac- 
companying exhibits. 

Committee  Doctmient  No.  86,  of  the 
89th  Congress,  2d  session,  entitled 
"Hearings  on  HJl.  16435  and  H Jl.  17195." 
consisting  of  more  than  160  pai;es  of 
printed  testimony. 

In  smnmary,  the  legislation  before  you 
today  is  supported  by  more  than  2.200 
pages  of  printed  testimony.  This  fact 
is  significant  in  that  It  reveals  the  d^th 
of  the  study  and  review  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  before  the 
committee  arrived  at  the  recommenda- 
tions embodied  in  this  legislation  today. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  by  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  HiSERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  printed  in  the  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Cleit  read  as  foDows: 

Be  ft  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcricm  in  Congress  OMemMed.  That  title 
I  of  ttal«  Act  nuty  b*  cltwl  aa  the  "Reaerre 
Forcaa  BlU  of  Rigtata  and  Vltallsatlon  Act 
of  19M". 

Tin.x  I — uaiavK  voacia 

SK.  101.  Title  10.  Unitwl  SUtea  Code,  to 
amended  aa  followa: 

(1)  Seetloa  101(2)  U  amnnrtart  by  laaertlng 
"Except  aa  provided  In  aecUon  101  (1 )  of  tttla 
33  for  lawa  relating  to  the  mllltla,  the  IVk- 
tlonai  Ouard,  the  Army  National  Ouard  of 


the  United  States,  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,"  before  "  'TeiTl- 
tory'  means". 

(3)  Section  136(a)  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "seven"  and  Inserting  "eight"  In  place 
thereof. 

(3)  Section  136(b)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 

"One  Assistant  Secretary  shaU  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Affairs  and  shall,  as  his  principal  duty,  be 
responsible  for  the  administration,  opera- 
tion, and  readiness  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  armed  forces  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense." 

(4)  The  text  of  section  175  Is  amended  to 
read    as    foUows : 

"(a)  Tliere  Is  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  a  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Bockrd 
consisting  of — 

"(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Board: 

"(2)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  each  of 
the  military  departments,  designated  under 
section  204 (b>  of  this  title,  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  reserve  affairs  in  his  department; 

"(3)  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

"(4)  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  or 
Regular  Marine  Corps  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy; 

"(S)  aa  officer  of  the  Regular  Air  Force 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force; 

"(6)  four  reserve  offlcera  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  two  of  whom 
must  be  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  two  of 
whom  must  be  members  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve: 

"(7)  foiir  reserve  officers  deslgrnated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  two  of  whom  must 
be  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  two 
of  whom  must  be  members  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve: 

"(8)  four  reserve  officers  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  two  of  whom 
must  be  members  of  the  Air  National  Ouard 
of  the  United  States,  and  two  of  whom  must 
be  members  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 

"(9)  three  civilian  members,  repreeenta- 
tivea  of  the  labor,  Industrial,  and  educational 
ctxnmunitles.  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  and 

"(10)  a  reserve  officer  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  who  Is  a  general 
or  flag  officer,  designated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  who  serves  without  vote  as 
military  adviser  to  the  Chairman  and  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Coast  Guard  Is  not  op- 
erating as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  designate  an  officer 
of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard  or  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  to  serve  as  a  voting  member 
of  the  Board. 

" (c)  The  Board,  acting  through  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs 
appointed  under  section  136(b)  of  this  title. 
Is  the  principal  policy  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  matters  relating  to  the 
reserve  components. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  affect  the  com- 
mittees on  reserve  policies  prescribed  by  sec- 
Uon  3033,  S251.  6252.  or  8033  of  this  title. 

"(e)  A  member  of  a  committee  or  board 
prescribed  under  a  section  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  may.  if  otherwise  eligible,  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserve  Forces  PoUcy  Board. 

"(f)  The  Board  shall  act  on  those  matters 
referred  to  it  by  the  Chairman  and,  in  addi- 
tion, on  any  matter  raised  by  a  member  of 
the  Board.  However,  a  majority  of  the  menx- 
bers  present  may  agree  to  poctpone  or  table 
any  matter  referred  to  the  Board  by  either 
the  Chairman  or  a  member  of  the  Board. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  onoe 
every  three  months  and  at  such  timet  as  the 
Chairman  may  determine." 


(5)  Section  262  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  reserve  components"  and  inserting  "each 
reserve  component"  in  place  thereof. 

(6)  The  text  of  section  264  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Reserve  Affairs  has  responslblUty  for  re- 
serve affairs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  desig- 
nate an  Assistant  Secretary  of  his  department 
who  shall  have  as  his  principal  duty  respon- 
sibility for  the  establishment  and  execution 
of  policy  on  all  matters  related  to  manpower 
and  reserve  affairs.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall,  in  connection  with  reserve  afTalrs,  be 
re^>onslble  for  the  administration,  iteration, 
and  readiness  of  the  reserve  comi>onent8  un- 
der that  department. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  desig- 
nate a  general  or  flag  officer  for  each  reserve 
component  under  his  Jurisdiction  to  be  di- 
rectly responsible  for  reserve  affairs  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
subsection  does  not  affect  the  functions  of 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  the 
Chief  of  Army  Reserve,  or  the  Chief  of  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  is  responsi- 
ble for  providing  the  personnel,  equipment, 
facilities,  and  other  general  logistic  support 
necessary  to  enable  units  and  Reserves  In  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  reserve  components 
under  this  Jurisdiction  to  satisfy  the  mo- 
bilization readiness  requirements  established 
for  those  units  and  Reserves  In  the  con- 
tingency and  war  plans  approved  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  shall,  when  a  unit 
In  the  Selected  Reserve  is  established  and 
designated,  expeditiously  procure,  issue,  and 
maintain  supplies  and  equipment  of  combat 
standard  quality  In  amounts  required  for  the 
training  of  each  unit  and  shall  store  and 
maintain  such  additional  supplies  and  equip- 
ment of  that  quality  that  are  required  by 
those  units  upon  mobilization.  However,  If 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  th.it 
compliance  with  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection  will  Jeopardize  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States,  he 
may  temporarily  waive  ctxnpllance  with  these 
requirements  after  he  has  notified  Congress 
in  writing,  setting  forth  the  specific  facts  and 
circumstances  upon  which  he  made  such  a 
determination.  Unless  si>eclflcally  author- 
ized by  law  enacted  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  funds  authorized  for  personnel, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  facilities  for  a  re- 
serve component  may  not  be  transferred  or 
expended  for  any  other  purpose." 

(7)  Section  268  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  designation  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  and 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  Is  a  Selected  Reserve  within 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  of  the  following— 

"(1)  the  Army  Reserve; 

"(2)   the  Naval  Reserve: 

"(3)   the  Marine  Corpw  Reserve; 

"(4)   the  Air  Force  Reserve;  and 

"(5)  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
The  Selected  Reserve  consists  of  the  Army 
NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Air 
National  Ouard  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
such  units  and  Reserves  named  in  clause 
(l)-(5)  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may  des- 
ignate, trained  as  prescribed  lit  section  270 
(a)  (1)  of  this  Utle  or  secUon  502(a)  of  title 
32,  as  appropriate." 

(8)  Section  260 (e)  (l)-(6)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  he  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  in  the  armed  forces  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  at  least  five  years:  and 

"(2)  be  served  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  In  the  armed  forces  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  less  than  four  years,  but  satisfac- 
torily participated,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  in  an  accredited  train- 
ing program  In  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  pe- 
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lis  amended  to  read 

equivalent  of  at 
or  training  periods 
<e  on  active  duty  for 
iaal  field  training  of 
((exclusive  of  travel- 
amended  to  read 


riod  which,  when  addeq  to  his  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  (other  than  tftor  training),  totals 
at  least  five  years,  or  stich  shorter  period  as 
the  Secretary  concerned,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  case  of  a 
Secretary  of  a  mUltary  department,  may  pre- 
scribe for  satisfactory  participation  in  an 
accredited  training  program  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned.!' 

(9)  Section  270(a)  (1 
as  follows : 

"(1)   participate  la  tl 
least  48  scheduled  drUl 
during  each  year  and  se 
training  or  perform  an 
not  less  than  14  days 
time)  during  each  year 

(10)  Section  611(d) 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Under  regulatloim  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secre- 
tary  of   the   Treasury   *»th   respect   to   the 
Coast  Guard  when  It  M  not  operating  as  a 
service  in  the  Navy,  a  nf)n-prlor-servlce  per- 
son who  Is  under  26  yfcers  of  age,  who  Is 
qualified  for  Induction  l|ar  active  duty  in  an 
armed  force,  and  who  Is  j  Hot  under  orders  to 
report  for  induction  into  an  armed  force  un- 
der sections  451-473  of  title  50,   appendU, 
may  be  eiUlsted  In  the  Aktny  National  Guard 
or  the  Air  NaUonal  Guiyd,  or  as  a  Reserve 
for  service  In  the  Army  tleserve.  Naval  Re- 
serve, Air  Force  Reserve^ :  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, or  Coast  Guard  R^erve,  for  a  term  of 
six  years.     Each  person  i  enlisted  under  the 
authority  provided  by  t^s  subsec-perlod  of 
active  duty  for  training  pt  not  less  than  four 
months  to  commence  witlhln  iSO  days  after 
the  date  of  that  enlistment.    Notwlthstand- 
tog  the  foregoing,  a  petson  enlisted  under 
the  authority  provided  bi^  this  subsection  be- 
fore July  1,  1966,  who  his  not  completed  an 
Initial  period  of  active  <^tity  for  training  of 
four  months  or  more,  may  be  considered  to 
have    completed    the    equivalent    of    eight 
weeks  of  basic  training  if  he  has  served  on 
active  duty,  active  duty  <or  training,  or  full- 
time  training  duty  for  15j  days  and  has  satis- 
factorily participated  in  45  scheduled  drills 
or  equivalent  training  periods.    However,  the 
additional   period   of  advanced   active  duty 
training  or  full-time  traialng  duty  required 
by  such  enlistee  to  quality  for  the  billet  In 
which   enlisted   must    b^   completed    unless 
such    enlistee   has    receli«d    the   equivalent 
training   necessary  to   qualify  him   for  the 
satisfactory  performance  i  of  his  military  as- 
signment responslbllitte*  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned.    Upon 
completing  such  training  or  Its  equivalent 
the  member  shall  be  reoulred   to  satisfac- 
torily   perform   such    otlier    service    In    the 
Beady  Reserve  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense  until  he  has  completed 
a  combination  of  active  dyty,  active  duty  for 
training,  full-time  tralnlilg  duty,  and  service 
to  the   Ready    Reserve    or   NaUonal    Guard 
Which  aggregates  a  total  df  six-years  of  satis- 
factory service,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned." 

(11)  The  text  of  secUoiii678  Is  amended  to 
J^ad  as  follows :  | 

"(a)  A  reserve  commissioned  officer  ordered 
to  active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  un- 
dor  section  672(d)  of  this  Utle  or  other  pro- 
Tiaon  of  law  for  special  asalgnment  In  ac- 
cordance with  secUon  26(.  3033.  3496,  8033, 
or  B496  of  this  UUe.  or  seotton  706  of  tiUe  32," 
•hall  be  ordered  In  his  teserve  grade,  and 
While  so  serving.  Is  In  a^fllUon  to  the  au- 
thorized numbers  and  stiWigth  in  grades  of 
commissioned  officers  on  active  duty  in  the 
Mmed  force  of  which  he  Is  a  member. 

"(b)  A  reserve  commiesioned  officer  on 
duty  under  subsecUom  (a)  Is  ^gjble  for  tem- 
porary promotion  In  his  a<med  force  without 
component,  and  for  conaideraUon  for  per- 
manent appointment  as  a  reserve  commto- 
■oned  officer  in  a  grade  hjtgber  than  that  In 
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which  he  is  serving  on  acUve  duty,  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  he  were  not  on  active  duty. 

"(c)  A  reserve  commissioned  officer  on 
duty  under  subsection  (a)  who  holds  a  per- 
manent reserve  grade,  or  is  selected  for  per- 
manent promotion  to  a  reserve  grade  which 
is  higher  than  the  permanent  reserve  grade  in 
which  he  U  serving  on  active  duty  shaU  be 
permanently  promoted  to  the  higher  reserve 
grade  and  continue  to  serve  in  that  grade 
while  on  active  duty. 

"(d)  To  assure  that  a  reserve  commissioned 
officer  on  duty  under  subsection  (a)  receives 
periodic  refresher  training  in  the  categories 
for  which  he  is  quaUfled,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  detaU  him  to  duty  with  any 
armed  force,  or  otherwise  as  the  Secretary 
Bees  fit." 

(12)  Sections  3013(a),  5034(a),  and  8013 
(a)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "three" 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  "four"  In  the 
first  sentence. 

(13)  SecUon  3015  is  amended  to  read  as 
f oUows : 

"i  3015.  National    Guard   Bureau:    appoint- 
ment of  Chief,  Deputy  Chief,  As- 
sistant Chief  for  Army   NaUonal 
Guard,  Assistant  Chief  for  Air  Na- 
Uonal   Guard    and    acting    chief; 
functions,  policies,  and  regulations 
for  the  National  Guard,  Army  Na- 
Uonal Guard  of  the  United  States. 
and   Air   National   Guard   of   the 
United  States 
"(a)  There  Is  a  National  Guard  Bureau, 
which  is  a  Joint  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  headed  by  a  chief  who  has  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  is  the  principal  adviser  to  those  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  National  Guard  matters.     The  Na- 
Uonal Guard  Btireau  Includes  a  general  coun- 
sel, a  comptroller,  and  other  personnel  neces- 
sary to  discharge  its  statutory  responsibilities. 
It  is— 

"(1)  the  supervisory  and  operating  agency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  for  the  National 
Guard; 

"(2)  the  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  departments  concerned  and  the 
several  States,  territories,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
aU  matters  pertaining  to  the  National  Guard, 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States; 

"(3)  responsible  for  preserving  and  main- 
Ulnlng  the  integrity  of  the  unit  and  com- 
mand structure  of  the  National  Guard,  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  as  separate  and  distinct  parts  of  the 
structtire  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Air  Force. 
"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  for  the  Army  National  Guard,  and 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  for  the  Air  National  Guard,  from 
officers  of  the  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  who— 

"(1)  have  been  recommended  by  their  re- 
spective Governors; 

"(2)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  com- 
missioned service  in  the  active  National 
Ouard:  and 

"(3)  are  in  a  grade  above  lieutenant 
colonel. 

If  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  is 
an  officer  of  the  Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  shall  be  appointed  from 
qualified  officers  of  the  Air  National  Guard 


of  the  United  States.  If  the  Chief  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Guard  Bureau  is  an  officer  of  the  Air 
National  Ouard  of  the  United  States,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  NaUonal  Guard  Bureau 
•hall  be  appointed  from  qualified  officers  of 
the  Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  The  Assistant  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  National 
Ouard  Bureau  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
shall  be  appointed  from  qualified  officers  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  Ualted 
States  and  from  qualified  and  rated  officers  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
respectively. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  the  NaUonal  Guard 
Bureau  and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  hold  office  for  four  years,  but 
BMiy  be  removed  for  cause  at  any  time.  They 
are  eligible  to  succeed  themselves.  If  either 
of  them  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade,  he  shall 
be  appointed  as  a  Reserve  in  his  armed  force 
in  the  grade  of  major  general  for  service  In 
the  Army  NaUonal  Ouard  of  the  United 
States  ot  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  The  Assistant  Chief  of  the  NaUonal 
Guard  Bureau  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  NaUonal 
Guard  Bureau  for  the  Air  NaUonal  Guard 
hold  office  for  four  years,  but  may  be  re- 
moved for  cause  at  any  time  and  may  not 
hold  office  after  they  have  become  60  years 
of  age.  "ITiey  are  eUglble  to  succeed  them- 
selves. If  either  of  them  holds  a  lower  re- 
serve grade,  he  shall  be  appointed  as  a  Re- 
serve in  his  armed  torce  in  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  for  service  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  or  the  Air 
NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United  Stotes.  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(e)  If  the  Chief  of  the  National  Ouard 
Bureau  is  unable,  because  of  disabUlty,  to 
perform  the  functions  of  his  office,  or  if  that 
office  Is  vacant,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  shall  act  as  Its  Chief 
until  the  disability  ceases  or  a  successor  Is 
appointed." 

(14)   Item  3015  in  the  analysis  of  chapter 
303  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"3015.  National  Guard  Bureau:  appointment 
of   Chief,   Deputy   Chief,   Assistant 
Chief  for  Army  National  Guard.  As- 
sistant Chief  for  Air  National  Guard, 
and  acting  chief;  functions,  policies, 
and    regulations    for    the   NaUonal 
Guard,  Army  National  Guard  of  Uie 
United    States,    and    Air    National 
Guard  of  the  United  SUtes." 
(16)   A  new  secUon  3010  Is  added  as  fol- 
lows: 

"J  3019.  Office  of  Army  Reserve:  appcHntment 
of  Chief,  D^uty  Chief,  and  acting 
chief;     functions,     policies,     and 
regulations    for    government    of 
Army  Reserve 
"(a)  There  Is  In  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  an  Office  of  Army 
Reserve  which  is  headed  by  a  chief  who  has 
direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  U  the  i^lncipal 
adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Army  Reserve.     The  Oflice  of 
Army  Reserve  includes  a  general  counsel,  a 
comptroller,   and  other  personnel  necessary 
to    discharge    its    statutory    responslbiUties. 
It  is — 

"(1)  the  supervlscny  and  operating  agency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  the  Army 
Reserve; 

"(2)  the  Department  of  the  Army  agency 
responsible  for  coordination  of  wKiununlca- 
tlon  between  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  Its  subordinate  commands  on  matters 
relating  to  the  Army  Reserve;  and 

"(3)  responsible  for  preserving  and  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  the  unit  and  com- 
mand structure  of  the  Army  Reserve  as  a 
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separate  and  dUttnct  put  of  tb«  •tructun 
of  the  Armj. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  adrlce 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the 
Chief  of  Army  Reeerre  from  cdDcers  of  the 
Army  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or  on  active 
duty  under  section  380  at  this  title,  who— 

"(1)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  cooomls- 
sioned  service  In  the  Army  Reserve; 

"(3)  are  In  grade  of  t»1gadler  general  and 
above;  and 

"(3)  have  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  from  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than 
five,  ofBcers  submitted  by  the  Oeneral  Staff 
Committee  on  Army  Reserve  Policy. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  holds  of- 
fice for  four  years  but  may  be  removed  for 
cause  at  any  time.  He  Is  eligible  to  succeed 
himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade, 
he  shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of  major 
general  for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

"(d)  There  is  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Army  Re- 
serve. He  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Chief 
of  Army  Reserve  and  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  from  officers  of  the  Army 
Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or  on  active  duty 
under  section  386  of  this  title,  who  meet  the 
requirements  prescribed  In  subsection  (b)  (1) 
and  are  In  the  grade  of  colonel  or  above.  K 
be  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade,  he  shall  be 
appointed  In  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve.  He  serves 
in  that  position  for  four  years  and  Is  eligible 
for  appointment  as  Chief  of  Army  Reserve 
without  a  break  in  active  service. 

"(e)  If  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  is  un- 
able, because  of  disability,  to  per/orm  the 
functions  of  bis  office,  or  if  that  office  is 
vacant,  the  Deputy  Chief,  or  the  senior 
officer  of  the  Army  Reserve  on  duty  in  the 
Office  of  Army  Reserve,  shall  act  as  its  chief 
until  the  disability  ceases  or  a  successor  is 
appointed." 

(16)  The  following  new  item  is  added  to 
the  analysis  of  chapter  303 : 

"3010.  Office  of  Army  Reserve:  appointment 
of  Chief,  Deputy  Chief,  and  acting 
chief;  ftmctlons,  policies,  and  reg- 
ulations for  government  of  Army 
Reserve." 

(17)  The  text  of  section  8033  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  a  Oeneral  Staff  Committee  on 
Army  National  Ouard  and  Army  Reserve 
Policy  which  shall  review  and  comment  upon 
each  proposed  change  in  Army  policy  or  reg- 
\Uatlon  directly  affecting  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Army  prior  to  Its  final  sub- 
mission to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  A»- 
sistant  Secretary  responsible  for  reserve  af- 
fairs, for  approval.  The  recommendations  of 
the  General  Staff  Committee  shall  accompany 
any  proposed  change  in  policy  or  regulation, 
or  both,  when  It  Is  acted  upon  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  req>on- 
slble  for  reserve  affairs. 

"(b)  The  Oeneral  Staff  Coounittee  consists 
of— 

"(1)  five  general  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army  on  duty  with  the  Army  Oeneral  Staff; 

"(2)  five  general  officers  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Ouard  of  the  United  States  not  on 
active  duty; 

"(3)  five  general  officers  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve not  on  active  duty;  and 

"(4)  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Chief  of  the  National  Ouard  Bureau,  or  their 
designees. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Oeneral  Staff 
Committee  shall  select  the  Chairman  from 
among  the  menvbers  on  the  General  Staff 
Committee  not  on  active  duty. 

"(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Oeneral  Staff  Committee  shaU  act  whenever 
matters  affecting  both  the  Army  National 
Guard  ot  the  United  States  and  Army  Be- 


KTV^  are  being  oonstdered.  However,  when 
any  matter  solely  affecting  one  of  the  reserve 
components  ot  the  Army  is  beinf(  considered. 
It  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
Army  National  Guard  Pcdicy  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Army  Reserve  Ptdicy,  as  ^{voprlate. 

"(e)  The  Committee  on  Army  National 
Ouard  Policy  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Staff  Committee  other  than  the 
Army  Reserve  members. 

"(f)  The  Committee  on  Army  Reserve  P<d- 
icy  conslBts  of  the  members  of  the  Oeneral 
Staff  Committee  other  than  the  Army  Na- 
tional Ouard  members. 

"(g)  Membership  on  the  General  Staff 
Committee  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  is  for  a  minimum  period 
of  three  years.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
when  appointing  new  members,  shall  Insure 
that  each  section  of  the  Oeneral  Staff  Com- 
mittee will,  at  all  times,  have  two  or  more 
members  with  more  than  one  year  of  con- 
tinuovis  service  on  the  Committee. 

"(h)  There  shall  be  not  less  than  10  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Army  Reserve  on  duty  with 
the  Army  Oeneral  Staff,  one-half  of  whom 
shall  be  from  each  of  those  components. 
These  oOlcen  shall  be  considered  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Army  General  Staff 
while  on  that  duty." 

(18)  A  new  section  3236  is  added  after  sec- 
tion 3225  as  follows: 

"i  3226.  Reserve  components  of  Army:    Se- 
lected Reserve 

"(a)  The  reserve  components  of  the  Army 
shall  be  organized  to  include  units  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  with  an  average  annual 
strength  in  members  of  not  less  than — 

"(1)   260.000   for  the  Army  Reserve;    and 

"(3)  380.000  for  the  Army  NaUonal  Ouard 
of  the  United  States. 

These  strengths  include  those  members  or- 
dered, without  their  consent,  to  active  duty 
with  their  units. 

"(b)  The  organization  and  structure  of 
units  in  the  Selected  Reserve  shall  be  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  be 
based  upon  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  that  are  approved  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  accordance  with  con- 
tingency and  war  plans. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Army  assigned  to  units  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  are  required  to  perform  the  training 
prescribed  in  section  370(a)(1)  of  this  title 
or  section  502(a)   of  title  32." 

(19)  The  following  new  Item  Inserted  In 
the  analysis  of  chapter  331 : 

"3336.  Reserve    components    of    Army:    Se- 
lected Reserve." 

(30)  A  new  section  5413a  Is  added  after 
section  6413  as  follows: 

"{ 5413a.  Naval   Reserve   and   Marine   Corps 
Reserve:   Selected  Reserve 

"(a)  The  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  shall  be  organized  to  Include 
units  and  Reserves  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
with  an  average  aimual  strength  in  mem- 
bers of  not  less  than — 

"(1)   136,000  for  the  Naval  Reserve;  and 

"(2)   48,000  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

"(b)  The  organization  and  structure  of 
tmlts,  and  the  organization  of  Reserves,  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  shaU  be  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  be 
based  upon  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  as  the  case  may  be.  that 
are  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
accordance  with  contingency  and  war  plans. 

"(c)  Units  and  Reserves  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve or  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  desig- 
nated as  comprising  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
those  reserve  cconponents  shall  be  main- 
tained at  an  annual  average  strength  in 
members  of  not  lees  than — 


"(1)   136,000  for  the  Naval  Reserve;  and 

"(2)  48,000  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
These  strengths  include  those  members  or- 
dered, without  their  consent,  to  active  duty 
with  their  units. 

"(d)  Members  ot  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  assigned  to  units  In  the 
Selected  Reserve  are  required  to  perform  the 
training  prescribed  in  section  270(a)(1)  of 
this  title." 

(21)    The  following  new  item  la  Inserted 
In  the  analysis  of  chapter  531: 
"5413a.  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve: Selected  Reserve." 

(23)  A  new  section  8010  is  added  as  fol- 
lows: 

"i  8010.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  appoint- 
ment of  Chief,  Deputy  Chief,  and 
acting  chief;  functions;  policies, 
and  regulations  for  government  of 
Air  Force  Reserve 

"(a)  There  is  In  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  an  Office  of  Air 
Force  Reserve  which  is  headed  by  a  chief  who 
has  direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  on  matters 
relating  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  The  Office 
of  Air  Force  Reserve  includes  a  general  coun- 
sel, a  comptroller,  and  other  personnel  neces- 
sary to  discharge  its  statutory  responsibili- 
ties.   It  is— 

"(1)  the  supervisory  and  operating  agency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  the 
Air  Force  Reserve; 

"(3)  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
agency  responsible  for  coordination  of  com- 
munication between  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  and  its  subordinate  commands  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 
and 

"(3)  responsible  for  preserving  and  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  unit  and  com- 
mand structiu-e  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  Air  Force. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  at  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  from  officers  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or 
on  active  duty  under  section  365  of  this  title, 
who — 

"(1)  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  in  the  Air  Force; 

"(2)  are  in  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above;  and 

"(3)  have  been  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retsiry  of  the  Air  Force  from  a  list  contain- 
ing the  names  of  not  leas  than  three,  or 
more  than  five,  officers  submitted  by  the  Air 
Staff  Committee  on  Air  Force  Reserve  Policy. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  holds 
office  for  four  years,  but  may  be  removed 
for  cause  at  any  time.  He  is  eligible  to  suc- 
ceed himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve 
grade,  he  shall  be  appointed  in  the  grade  of 
major  general  for  service  In  the  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

"(d)  There  is  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Force 
Reserve.  He  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Chief 
of  Air  Force  Reserve  and  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  officers  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or 
on  active  duty  under  section  265  of  this  title, 
who  meet  the  requirements  prescribed  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  are  In  the  grade  of 
colonel  or  above.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve 
grade,  he  shall  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  for  service  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  He  serves  in  that  position  for  four 
years  and  is  eligible  for  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  without  a  break 
in  active  service. 

"(e)  If  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  U 
unable,  because  of  disability,  to  perform  the 
functions  of  his  office,  or  If  that  office  is 
vacant,  the  Deputy  Chief,  or  the  senior  officer 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  duty  In  the  Office 
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of  Air  Force  Reserve,  sfeall  act  as  its  chief 
until  the  disability  ceases  or  a  successor  is 
appointed." 

(23)  The  following  n^w  item  Is  added  to 
the  analysis  of  chapter  8M : 

"8019.  Office  of  Air  Forda  Reserve:  appoint- 
ment of  Chief  J  Deputy  Chief,  and 
acting  chief;  functions,  policies, 
and  regtilatloni  for  government  of 
Air  Force  Reserlwe." 

(24)  The  text  of  sectljcin  8033  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  an  Air  iStaff  Committee  on 
Air  National  Ouard  an^  Air  Rirce  Reserve 
Policy  which  shall  review  and  comment  upon 
each  proposed  change  Iq  Air  Force  policy  or 
regulation  directly  affecting  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Air  For<Ja  prior  to  its  final 
submission  to  the  Chle*  of  Staff,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  resj^onslble  for  reserve 
aJTalrs,  for  approval.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Air  Staff  Commltt0e  shall  accompany 
any  proposed  change  In  pcilcy  or  regulation, 
or  both,  when  it  is  acteq  upon  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  Assistanti  Secretary  responsi- 
ble for  reserve  affairs.  ' 
"(b)  The  Air  Staff  Committee  consists  of— 
"(1)  five  general  officers  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force  on  duty  with  the  Air  Staff; 

"(2)  five  general  offlcits  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  not  on 
active  duty;  I 

"(3)  five  general  offlcet^  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  not  on  active  dujty;  and 

"(4)  the  Chief  of  Air  [Force  Reserve  and 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  or 
their  designees.  | ' 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Air  Staff  Com- 
mittee shall  select  the  Chkirman  from  among 
the  members  on  the  Air  aijaff  Committee  not 
on  active  duty. 

"(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Air 
Staff  Committee  shall  ac^  whenever  matters 
affecting  both  the  Air  Natllonal  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  Air  Fori*  Reserve  are  being 
considered.  However,  what  any  matter  solely 
affecting  one  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  com- 
ponents U  being  considered,  It  shall  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Committee  on  Air  National 
Ouard  Policy  or  the  Comihlttee  on  Air  Force 
reserve  Policy,  as  approprl4tie. 

"(e)  The  Committee  on  Wir  National  Guard 
Policy  consists  of  the  mttnbers  of  the  Air 
Staff  Committee  other  t&^n  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  members.  T 

"(f)  The  Committee  on^  JMr  Force  Reserve 
Policy  consists  of  the  mi^nbers  of  the  Air 
Staff  Committee  other  thab  the  Air  National 
Guard  members. 

"(g)  Membership  on  tke  Air  Staff  Com- 
mittee Is  determined  by  th#  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  is  for  a  minimum  period  of 
three  years.  The  Secretarf  of  the  Air  Force, 
when  appointing  new  meijibers.  shall  Insure 
that  each  section  of  the  A|r  Staff  Committee 
will,  at  all  times,  have  two)  or  more  members 
with  more  than  one  year  of  continuous  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee. 

"(h)  There  shall  be  not  lUs  than  10  officers 
Of  the  Air  NaUonal  GuaM  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Air  Force  Re^trve  on  duty  with 
the  Air  Staff,  one-half  of  wiicm  shall  be  from 
each  of  those  componentk  These  officers 
Shall  be  considered  as  additional  members  of 
the  Air  Staff  while  on  that  duty." 

(25)  A  new  secUon  823$  is  added  after 
section  8225  as  follows:  1 
"5  8226.  Reserve  componeElts  of  Air  Force: 
Selected  Reserve! 
"(a)  The  reserve  components  of  the  Air 
rorce  shall  be  organized  to  include  units 
and  Reserves  in  the  Selected  Reserve  with  an 
average  annual  strength  in  members  of  not 
less  than — 


These  strengths  Include  those  members  or- 
dered, without  their  consent,  to  active  duty 
with  their  units. 

"(b)  The  organization  and  structure  of 
units  In  the  Selected  Reserve  shaU  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  be 
based  upon  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  that  are  approved  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  accordance  with 
contingency  and  war  plana. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Air  Force  assigned  to  units  in  the 
Selected  Reserve  are  required  to  perform  the 
training  prescribed  In  section  270(a)(1)  of 
this  title  or  section  502(a)   of  title  32." 

(28)   The  following  new  item  is  inserted  In 
the  analysis  of  chapter  831: 
"8226.  Reserve    components   of    Air   Force: 
Selected  Reserve." 

Sec.  102.  Title  14,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  A  new  secUon  752b  Is  added  after  sec- 
tion 752a  as  foUows: 
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"(1)  51,000  for  the  Afr  F>tce  Reserve;  and 

(2)  80,000  for  the  Air  ^«tlonal  Guard  of 

the  United  Statss. 


"5  752b.  Coast     Guard     Reserve:     Selected 

Reserve 

"(a)    The   Coast  Guard  Reserve  shall   be 

organized  to  include  units  and  Reserves  in 

the  Selected  Reserve,  with  an  average  annual 

strength  In  members  of  not  less  than  17,000. 

"(b)   The   organization   and   structtire   of 

units,  and  the  organization  of  Reserves,  in 

the    Selected    Reserve   of   the   Coast   Guard 

Reserve  shall  be  based  on  recommendations 

of  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  that 

are  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 

with  mobilization  requirements. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
assigned  to  units  In  the  Selected  Reserve  are 
required  to  perform  the  training  prescribed 
m  section  270(a)  (1)  of  Utle  10." 

(2)   The  following  new  it«an  is  Inserted  In 
the  analysis  of  chapter  21 : 
"752b.  Coast   Ouard   Reserve:    Selected   Re- 
serve." 
Sec.  103.  Title  10,  United  States  Code    is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  text  of  section  3212  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"The  authorized  strength  In  grade  as  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  this  chapter  is  auto- 
matically increased  to  the  minimum  extent 
necessary  and  to  give  effect  to  each  appoint- 
ment— 

"(1)  in  a  regular  grade  under  section  541 
1211(a) ,  3036,  3298,  3299,  3304,  or  4353  of  this 
title;  or 

"(2)  In  a  reserve  grade,  not  above  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  under  section  1211(a),  3365(a) 
3366,  3383,  or  3385  of  this  title,  to  fill  pre- 
scribed mobilization  or  active  duty  require- 
ments. 

An  authorized  strength  so  Increased  Is  in- 
creased for  no  other  purpose.  While  he  holds 
that  grade  the  officer  whose  appointment 
caused  the  Increase  Is  counted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  when  appointments  not 
authorized  by  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  may  be 
made."  ' 

(2)  Section  3383(e)  Is  repealed. 

(3)  The  text  of  section  8212  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Tlie  authorized  strength  in  grade  as  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  this  chapter  Is  auto- 
matically Increased  to  the  minimum  extent 
necessary  and  to  give  effect  to  each  appoint- 
ment— 

"(1)  In  a  regular  grade  under  section  541, 
12U(a),  8298,  8299.  or  9353  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  In  a  reserve  grade,  not  above  lieuten- 
ant colonel  under  section  1211(a),  8365  (a) 
and  (c),  8366  (a)  and  (d),  8370  (a)  or  (c). 
8372(b).  8374,  8375.  8376,  8380,  or  8381  of 
this  title,  to  flu  prescribed  mobiUzatlon  ot 
active  duty  requirements. 
An  authorized  strength  so  Increased  is  In- 
CTeased  for  no  other  purpose.  Whi:e  he  holds 
that  grade  the  officer  whose  appointment 
caused  the  increase  is  counted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  when  appointments  not 


authorized  by  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  may  be 
made." 

Sec.  104.  Section  404(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2) ,  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word  ";  and", 
arid  adding  the  foUowlng  new  clause: 

"(4)  when  away  from  home  to  perform 
duty,  including  duty  to  be  performed  by  a 
member  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of 
the  United  States  in  his  status  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Guard,  for  which  he  is 
enUUed  to.  or  has  waived,  pay  under  this 
Utle." 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  President  may,  without 
the  consent  of  the  member  concerned  and 
on  certifying  the  necessity  therefor  to  the 
Congress,  order  to  active  duty  any  member 
o*  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force 
who — 

(1)  U  not  assigned  to,  or  parOcipatine 
saUsfactorily  in,  a  unit  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve, and 

(2)  has  not  fulfilled  his  statutory  reserve 
obligaUon,  and 

(3)  has  not  served  on  active  duty  or  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  for  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  months. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  unUl  June  30,  1968,  the  President 
may,  without  the  consent  of  the  member 
concerned,  and  on  certifying  the  necessity 
therefor  to  the  Congress,  order  to  acttve 
duty  any  member  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an 
armed  force  who  had  become  a  member  of  a 
reserve  component  prior  to  July  i,  1966-  and 
who 

(1)  has  not  served  on  acUve  duty  or  acUve 
duty  for  training  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  or  more,  and 

(2)  has  not  fulfilled  his  statutory  reserve 
nUUtary  obligation.  "wrve 

(c)  A  member  ordered  to  active  duty  un- 
der this  secUon  may  be  required  to  serve  on 
active  duty  untU  his  total  service  on  active 
duty  or  acUve  duty  for  training  equals 
twenty-four  months.  If  the  enlistment  or 
period  of  military  service  of  a  member  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  ordered  to  acUve  duty 
under  subsecUons  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  secUon 
would  expire  before  he  has  served  the  re- 
quired period  of  active  duty  presecribed  here- 
in, his  enlistment  or  period  of  military 
service  may  be  extended  unui  that  service  on 
active  duty  has  been  completed. 

(d)  In  order  to  achieve  fair  treatment  as 
between  members  in  the  Ready  Reserve  who 
are  being  considered  for  acUve  duty  under 
this  section,  appropriate  conslderaUon  shall 
be  given  to — 

(1)  family  responsibilities;  and 

(2)  employment  necessary  to  maintain  the 
national  health,  safety,  or  Interest 

Sec.  106.  TlUe  32.  United  States  Code  U 
amended  as  follows: 

*v,*V  ,f^^°^  101(1)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end-  "How- 
ever, for  purposes  of  this  tiOe  and  other 
laws  relating  to  the  miUtia,  the  NaUonal 
Ouard,  the  Army  NaUonal  Ouard  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Air  NaUonal  Guard 

^^^!'J^'^^  ^^^-  'Territory  includes 
the  Virgin  Islands." 

(2)  Section  305  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Except  as  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (b),  only  male  persons' 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  "Persons"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b).  ' 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  602(b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "However  to 
Have  a  series  of  formations  credited  as'  an 
assembly  for  drill  and  instruction,  all  parta 
ot  the  unit  must  be  Included  in  the  series 
within  30  consecutive  days." 

Sk:  107.  Section  6(c)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  as 
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amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"or  the  equivalent  training  prescribed  un- 
der secUon  511(d)  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,"  after  the  words  "four  consecutive 
months"  In  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  108.  The  provisions  of  Utle  I  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  enactment  with  the  ex- 
cepUon  of  clauses  18,  20,  and  25  of  section 
101,  and  clause  1  of  secUon  102  which  will 
become  effective  on  July  1, 1967. 

TTTIJI  n NATIONAL  COAKD  TECHNICIANS 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Quard  Technicians  Benefits  Act". 

Sec.  202.  Title  32,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Section  709  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"§  709.  Technicians:  employment,  use,  status 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  persons  may 
be  employed  in — 

"(1)  the  administration  and  training  of 
the  National  Guard; 

"(2)  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  sup- 
plies Issued  to  the  National  Guard  or  the 
armed  forces;  and 

"(3)  the  performance  of  such  other  duties 
as  the  Secretary  concerned  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  Except  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned,  a  technician  employed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall,  while  so  employed,  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  and  hold 
the  military  grade  specified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  for  that  position. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  desig- 
nate the  adjutants  general  referred  to  In 
section  314  of  this  title,  or  other  appropriate 
persons,  to  employ  the  technicians  autho- 
rized by  this  section. 

"(d)  A  technician  employed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  is  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  an  employee 
of  the  United  States.  However,  a  position 
authorized  by  this  section  is  outside  the 
competitive  civil  service  if  the  technician 
employed  therein  Is  required  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  sections  673c  and 
913  of  title  6  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  concerned  may.  In  the  case 
of  technicians  assigned  to  perform  opera- 
tional duties  at  air  defense  sites — 

"(1)  prescribe  the  hours  of  duties; 

"(2)  fix  the  rates  of  basic  compensation; 
and 

"(3)  fix  the  rates  of  tMldltional  compensa- 
tion; 

to  reflect  unusual  tours  of  duty,  ir- 
regular additional  duty,  and  work  on  days 
that  are  ordinarily  nonworkdays.  Addi- 
tional compensation  under  this  subsection 
may  be  fixed  on  an  annual  basis,  but  no 
rate  of  additional  compensation  on  an  an- 
nual basts  may  exceed  25  percent  of  the  rate 
of  basic  compensation. 

"(f)  The  limitation  on  the  number  of  per- 
manent employees  prescribed  by  section 
1310  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
19S2,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  43  note).  Is  not 
applicable  to  technicians  employed  under 
this  secUon." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"709.  Caretakers  and  clerks." 

and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  the  following 
item: 

"709.  Technicians:  employment,  use,  status." 

(3)  Section  716(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "caused  by  a  person  employed  under  sec- 
tion 709  of  this  title  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment;". 

Sec.  203.  (a)  A  claim  accrued  under  sec- 
tion 715  of  Utle  32.  United  States  Code,  be- 


fore the  effecUve  date  of  Utle  n  of  this  Act 
by  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  a  person 
employed  imder  section  709  of  Utle  32,  United 
States  Code,  may,  if  otherwise  allowable,  be 
settled  and  paid  under  secUon  715  of  Utle 
32,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  law,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  decision  to  the  contrary,  the  posi- 
tions of  persons  employed  under  secUon  709 
of  Utle  32,  United  States  Code,  exisUng  on 
the  day  before  the  effecUve  date  of  title  n 
of  this  Act,  and  the  persons  holding  those 
positions  on  that  day.  shall,  on  and  after 
that  effecUve  date,  be  considered  to  l>e  posi- 
tions in  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  or  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  same  ex- 
tend as  other  positions  In  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force.  Such  positions  sliall 
be  outside  the  competitive  civil  service,  if, 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  the  persons 
employed  therein  were,  on  the  day  before  the 
effecUve  date  of  title  II  of  this  Act,  required 
to  be  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Air  National  Guard. 

(c)  All  satisfactory  service  under  section 
709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  or  prior 
corresponding  provision  of  law  before  the 
effective  date  of  Utle  n  of  this  Act  shall  be 
Included  and  credited  in  the  determination 
of  length  of  service  for  the  purposes  of  leave, 
veteran's  preference,  group  life  and  health 
insurance,  seniority,  tenure,  training,  status, 
and  other  rights  and  benefits  of  employees 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  their  designees,  shall 
certify  to  the  Government  authority  con- 
cerned the  amount  of  satisfactory  service 
to  be  included  and  credited  for  the  purpose 
of  employment  rights  and  benefits.  Such 
Government  authority  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  accept  that  certification. 

(d)  Annual  leave  and  sick  leave  to  which 
a  technician  was  entitled  on  the  day  before 
the  conversion  of  his  position,  as  provided 
in  secUon  204  of  this  Act,  shall  be  credited 
to  him  in  his  new  position. 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2263(a)),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "An  employee's  service  for 
the  ptirpoee  of  this  Act  Includes  service  ns 
(1)  a  substitute  In  the  postal  field  service, 
or  (2)  a  person  employed  under  secUon  709 
of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  or  any  prior 
corresponding  provision  of  law,  and  shall 
be  credited  from  the  date  of  original  em- 
ployment to  the  date  of  the  separation  upon 
which  title  to  annuity  is  based  in  the  clvlliaa 
service  of  the  Government." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  709(d)  of 
tlUe  32,  United  SUtes  Code,  a  person  who. 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  tiUe  n  of  this 
Act,  Is  employed  under  section  709  of  tlUe 
32,  United  States  Code,  and  is  covered  by  an 
employee  retirement  system  of,  or  plan  spon- 
sored by,  a  SUte  or  Puerto  Rico,  may  elect, 
not  later  than  the  effective  date  of  UUe  n 
of  this  Act,  not  to  be  covered  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (6 
U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.).  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  SUte  concerned  or  Puerto  Rico,  to 
remain  covered  by  the  employee  retirement 
system  of.  or  plan  sponsored  by,  that  State 
or  Puerto  Rico.  Unless  such  an  election, 
together  with  a  sUtement  of  approval  by  the 
SUte  concerned  or  Puerto  Rico,  is  filed  with 
the  United  SUtes  Civil  Service  Commission 
on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  Utle  n  of 
this  Act,  the  person  concerned  is  covered 
by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  as  of  that 
date.  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  files 
a  valid  election  under  this  subsection  to  re- 
main covered  by  an  employee  retirement 
system  of,  or  plan  sponsored  by,  a  SUte  or 
Puoto  Rico,  the  United  SUtes  may  pay  the 


amount  of  the  employer's  contributions  to 
that  system  or  plan  that  become  due  for 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  title  n  of  tbU  Act.  However,  the 
payment  by  the  United  SUtes,  including  any 
contribution  that  may  be  made  by  the 
United  SUtes  toward  the  employer's  Ux 
Imposed  by  section  3111(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended  (26  U.S.C. 
8111(a) ),  may  not  exceed  the  payment  which 
the  United  SUtes  would  otherwise  make  on 
behalf  of  the  person  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  under  section 
4(a)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  2254(a)).  The  service 
under  secUon  709  of  title  32,  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  prior  corre8i>ondtng  provision  of 
law,  of  a  person  who  has  made  an  election 
to  remain  covered  by  the  employee  retire- 
ment system  of,  or  plan  sponsored  by,  a 
SUte  or  Puerto  Rico,  shall  not  be  crediUble 
toward  eligibility  for  or  amount  of  annuity 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended. 

SBC.  205.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
218(b)(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  418(b)(5)),  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Persons  employed  under 
section  709  of  title  32,  United  SUtes  Code, 
who  elected  under  section  204(b)  of  the 
Act  enacting  this  amended  sentence  to  re- 
main covered  by  an  employee  retirement 
sysUm  of,  or  plan  sponsored  by,  a  State, 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  em- 
ployees of  the  StaU  and  (notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  paragraph), 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  coverage 
group." 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Bxc^  pt  as  provided  In  section 
709(e)  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  tlie 
SecreUry  concerned  shall  fix  the  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  positions  existing  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  title  II  of  this  Act  in 
accordance  with  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or 
tinder  the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  sched- 
ule in  accordance  with  section  202(7) 
of  that  Act  (6  U.8.C.  1082(7) ).  as  appUcable. 
In  fixing  such  rate : 

( 1 )  If  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rate  of 
basic  compensation  which  is  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  o( 
the  General  Schedule,  or  which  is  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade 
or  compensation  level  of  the  appropriate  pre- 
vailing rate  schedule,  as  applicable,  in  which 
his  position  is  placed,  his  basic  compensa- 
tion shall  be  increased  to  that  minimum  rate. 

(2)  If  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  is  equal  to  a 
rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule,  or  which  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  the 
appropriate  grade  or  compensation  level  un- 
der the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  schedule, 
as  applicable,  in  which  his  position  is  placed, 
he  shall  receive  basic  comi>ensation  at  that 
raU  of  the  General  Schedule,  or  at  that  rate 
under  the  prevailing  rate  schedule,  if  ap- 
pUcable. 

(3)  If  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rate  of 
basic  compensation  which  is  between  two 
rates  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule,  or  which  Is  between  two  rates  of 
the  appropriate  grade  or  compensation  level 
under  the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  sched- 
ule, as  applicable,  in  which  his  position  is 
placed,  he  shall  receive  basic  compensation 
at  the  higher  of  those  two  rates  under  the 
General  Schedule  or  appropriate  prevailing 
raU  schedule,  as  applicable. 

(4)  If  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rate  of 
basic  compensation  which  is  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of 
the  General  Schedule,  or  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  of  the  appropriate 
grade  or  compensation  level  of  the  appropri- 
ate i»wailing  rate  schedule,  as  applicable.  In 
which  his  position  is  placed,  he  shall  con- 


tinue to  receive  basic  <  pmpensaUon  without 
change  in  rate  tintil — 
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(A)   he  leaves  that  p< ^tion,  or 

)  rtceive  basic  compen- 


(B)  he  is  entitled  to 
satlon  at  a  higher  rate, 
but,  when  any  such  po4iltion  becomes  vacant, 
the  rate  of  basic  compeinsation  of  any  subse- 
quent appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in  the 
manner  provided  by  ap|)licable  law  and  reeu- 
lation.  T  ^ 

(b)  The  conversion  pi  positions  and  em- 
ployees to  appropriate  grades  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  ClasslUcatlon  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  the  »itial  adjustment  of 
rates  of  basic  compeni  litlon  of  those  posi- 
tions and  technicians,  provided  for  by  title 
n  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  transfers  or  promotl  )h8  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  802(b)  of  that  Act  (5  VS.C. 
1132(b))  and  the  regulfttions  issued  there- 
under. 

(c)  Each  technician  l<»n  the  effecUve  date 
of  title  n  of  this  Act  W»ose  position  is  con- 
verted to  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  a4  amended,  or  to  the 
appropriate  prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  ap- 
plicable, who  prior  to  tjie  Initial  adjustment 
of  his  rate  of  basic  combensation  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  has  earned,  but 
has  not  been  credited  Iwlth,  an  increase  in 
that  rate,  shall  be  grafited  credit  tor  such 
increase  before  his  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion U  initially  adjusted  under  that  sub- 
section. 

(d)  Each  technician  dn  the  effective  date 
of  title  n  of  thU  Act  b»hose  position  is  so 
converted  shall  be  grafted  credit,  for  pur- 
poses of  his  first  step  jiticrease  under  such 
General  Schedule  or  prevailing  rate  sched- 
ule, for  all  satisfactory  service  performed  by 
him  since  his  last  incrqaise  in  compensation 
prior  to  the  initial  adjustment  of  his  rate 
of  basic  compensation  ihder  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  An  increase  in  ratie  of  basic  compensa- 
tion by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  sectloh  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  equivalent  increase  with 
respect  to  step  Increases  for  technicians 
whose  positions  are  converted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  of  the  classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  or  the  appropriate  pre- 
vailing rate  schedule  undler  authority  of  this 
section.  I 

Sec.  207.  This  title  b 
1,  1967,  except  that  no  ._ „ „  „.  «. up- 
holding from  salary  whjoh  result  therefrom 
shall  commence  before  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after  July 
1.  1967.  This  title  shill  be  administered 
under  uniform  regulatiofas  Jointly  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  i  irmy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  aid  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HtBERT  (durifig  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  dianimous  consent 
that  further  reading  iof  the  committee 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  C7HAIRMAN. 
to  the  request  of  the 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objecti^i^ 

amendment    OrFERED 

Mr.  HEBERT.     Mr. 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fc  iows 

Amendment  offered  by  Ui.  HfawiT:  On  page 
61.  delete  the  sentence  beginning  on  line  19 


omes  effective  July 
Reductions  or  with- 


[fe  there  objection 
gentleman  from 


IT    MB. 


HtBERT 

<^hairman,  I  oCFer 
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and  ending  on  line 
following : 
"Each  person  enlisted  ......   uu„  ouubbc- 

won  shall  perform  an  initial  period  of  active 
auty   for    training   of   rot   less    than   four 


and  substitute  the 
»nder  this  subsec- 


months  to  commence  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  that  en- 
listment." 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  merely  to  correct  a  print- 
er's error  in  the  bill.  It  Is  just  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OITERED  BY    MB.    NEDZI 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nkdzi:  On  page 
63,  line  3,  after  "(1)"  strike  out  '•260,000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "200,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
previously  explained  what  the  object  of 
my  amendment  is.  This  is  to  bring  the 
bill  in  conformity  with  the  testimony  and 
evidence  as  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  Reserve  Forces  at  this  time.  It 
does  nothing  to  the  President's  right  to 
call  up  the  Reserve.  It  does  nothing  to 
the  National  Guard  technicians  poition 
of  the  bill.  It  merely  reduces  the  total 
number  of  Reserves  by  60.000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  with  the  one 
comment  that  it  Is  very  hard  to  imder- 
stand  how  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Nedzi]  refuses  to  accept  a  figure 
without  testimony  but  submits  his  own 
figure  without  testimony. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  substitute  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Pascell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17195)  to  amend  titles  10,  14.  32, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  Reserve  Components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1009 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  rise'' 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  this  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  wiU  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Nesei  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
17195  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  instructions  to  strike  out  on  page  63 
line  3,  "260,000"  and  Insert  "200,000"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  report  the  same  back  to  the 
House  forthwith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  yeas  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  332,  nays  6,  not  voting  94 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  298] 
YEAS — 332 
Abbitt  BroyhUl.  Va.       de  la  Garza 

Adair  Buchanan  Delaney 

Addabbo  Burke  Derwinslcl 

Anderson,  III.     Burleson  Devlne 

Andrews,  Burton,  Utah      Diggs 

George  W.        Byrne.  Pa.  DlngeU 

Anilrews,  Byrnes,  Wis.        Dole 

N.  Dak.  Cabell  Donohue 

Annunzio  Cahlll  Dorn 

Arends  Carey  Dow 

Ashbrook  Casey  Dowdy 

Ashley  Cederberg  Downing 

Ashmore  Chamberlain       Dulskl 

Ayres  chelf  Duncan.  Tenn. 

Bandstra  Clancy  Dwyer 

Baring  cinrk  Edwards.  Ala 

Bates  Clausen,  Erienborn 

Battln  DonH.  Everett 

Beckworth  Clawson,  Del       Farnum 

Belcher  Cleveland  Pascell 

Bell  Clevenger  Peighan 

Bennett  Cohelan  Findlev 

Berry  Collier  Pino 

Betts  Colmer  Flynt 

Blatnik  Conable  Fogarty 

Boggs  Cooley  F\>ley 

Boland  Corbett  Ford,  Gerald  R 

Bolton  Cramer  Ford. 

Bow  Culver  William  D. 

Brademas  Cunningliam      Fountain 

Bray  Curtin  Praser 

Brock  curtu  Frelinghuysen 

Brooks  Daddarto  Friedel 

Broomfleld  Dague  Pulton,  Pa 

Brown,  Clar-       Daniels  Pulton,  Tenn 

ence  J.,  Jr.       Davis,  Wis.  Fuaua 

BroyhUl,  N.C.      Dawson  Oathlngs 
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Getty* 

GUlmo 
Gibbons 
Gnbcrt 
Gllllgan 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
GrabowaU 
Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GrelgK 
Orider 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

.Haiisen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen.  Wasb. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hathaway 
Uebert 
Hechler 
Heist  oskl 
Henderaon 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Tcbord 
Irwin 
Jannan 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnooo,  Okla. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karaten 
Karth 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King.  Calif. 
King.  Utah 
Komegay 
Krebs 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McClory 


Burton,  Calif. 
Kastenmeler 
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September  21,  1966 


September  21,  1066 


McCuUoch 

McDowell 

McPail 

McOrath 

McVlckcr 

Macdonald 

MaeOregor 


MacUe 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Mlcbet 

MUU 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moortaead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Mutter 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Ifatchcr 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

NU 

O'Brien 

0'Hara.IU. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONcia,  Oa. 

O'lf  ein,  Mass. 

Otunger 

Pasanutn 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnakl 

Qule 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld.  HI. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reifel 

Resnlck 

Rexiss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

NATS— « 

Kupferman 
Race 


Rogers,  PU. 

RonAn 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roaenthal 

Boatenkowstl 

Roudebusb 

Ro\ish 

Satterlleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmklhaiuer 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

9ccrcst 

Stiden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  CalU. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Springer 

Staffoed 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stephens 

StubbleSeld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  CalU. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mes. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White,  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

WUllams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Woltr 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Ryan 
Stalbaum 
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Abemethy 
Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Asptnall 
Barrett 
Bingham 
Boiling 
Brown,  Calif. 
Callan 
Callaway 
Cameron 
Carter 
CeUer 
Conte 
Conyers 


Corman 

Craley 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dent 

Denton 

Dickinson 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Famsley 

Flaber 

FkXMl 


Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gray 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hanna 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Holland 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Kee 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Leggett 

McDade 

McBwen 


McMUlM 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathias 

BCller 

Moeller 

Morrlsoa 

Moss 

Murray 

O'Hara.Mleh. 

O'Konakl 

Patman 


Fool 
Purctfl 
QuUlen 
Relnecke 
Bivera,  Alask* 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Scott 


Slack 

Smltb.  Va. 

Stratton 

Thcnapson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

ToU 

Udall 

xnunan 

Walker,  Miss. 

Wattt 

WlllU 

Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
paii's: 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Davis  ot  Georgia  with  Mr.  Glenn  An- 
drews. 

Mr.  Biorrlson  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Kunkel. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mi.  Relnecke. 

Blr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  WUlis  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mi.  Seimer  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Haya  with  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  WatU  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.     Edwards     of     Louisiana 
Mathlas. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  CcMiyers. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  tfr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  . 

Mr.  Callan  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  St.  Ongc  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Blr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  DIOOS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


with     Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 


Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  COMMTITEE  ON  THE  ORGA- 
NIZATION OP  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  another  milestone 
in  the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Ccmgress. 

Today,  the  distinguished  cochairman 
of  the  Joint  committee,  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Monronet,  has  introduced  In  the 
other  body  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1966.  My  colleague  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  joint 
committee.  Representative  Thomas  B. 
CintTis.  is  introducing  virtually  identical 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today.  This  gives  me  the  occasion 
to  report  to  the  House  on  the  status  of 
this  highly  important  work. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  filed  its  final  repoit 
on  July  28,  1966.  The  report  contained 
over  100  separate  individual  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements  of  con- 
gressional machinery.  It  was  the  prod- 
uct of  17  months  of  effort— including  5 
months  of  hearings  during  which  191 
Witnesses,  including  more  than  100  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  presented  their  views 
on  congressional  reform.  The  report  of 
this  12-member,  bipartisan  Joint  com- 
mittee was  imanimous. 

On  August  18.  I  introduced  H.R.  17138 
incorporating  the  recommendations  of 
the  joint  committee.  Under  Senate  pro- 
cedures, it  was  necessary  for  our  Senate 
colleagues  on  the  joint  committee  to  ask 
for  a  resolution  giving  them  legislative 
authority  as  a  special  committee  to  re- 
port an  omnibus  reorganization  bill. 
This  resolution — Senate  Resolution  293— 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
on  August  26.  However,  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  amended  the  resolution 
to  direct  the  special  committee  to  receive 
the  views  of  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  before  reporting 
the  bill. 

The  special  committee  immediately 
commenced  hearings  for  appearances  by 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  membeis 
as  provided  by  the  resolution.  Those 
hearings  have  been  concluded  and  some 
modifications  made  in  the  language  of 
the  bill  to  clarify  the  Joint  committee's 
position  on  questions  raised  In  this  testi- 
mony. The  committee  met  last  Monday 
to  approve  the  bill  and  its  report. 

Today,  Senator  Monkoney  requested 
the  Senate  leadership  to  give  every  pos- 
sible consideration  to  calling  the  bill  up 
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for  floor  action  as  qilckly  as  possible. 
He  pointed  out  that  tljiis  legislation  was 
also  pending  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  need  for  both  Houses  to 
work  their  will  on  thei  measure  prior  to 
adjournment.  I  am  itwjst  hopeful  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  do  so. 

This  past  week  I  stnt  many  of  you 
copies  of  editorials  which  had  appeared 
in  newspapers,  large  aii(d  small,  scattered 
over  the  county.  ThM  press  comment 
indicates  a  clear  publlQ  awareness  of  the 
issues  of  congressional  [reform.  I  believe 
the  American  people  ^xpect  us  to  take 
action  this  session — and  that  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  us  to]  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  the  House  In  the 
consideration  and  passage  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1966. 
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I 

EIGHTY-NINTH  CONGRESS  HAS 
ASSURED  CONSERVATION  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  SECREST,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  eitend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeoUon 
to  the  request  of  the  I  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  (Speaker,  in  these 
waning  days  of  the  great  conservation- 
minded  89th  Congress  tribute  is  due  those 
who  have  worked  to  bring  new  life  to 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  the 
Nation.  j 

The  89th  has  writtBi  an  Imposing 
record  of  legislation  aliiied  at  preserving 
this  rich  and  vital  heritage.  The 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
the  Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  Facul- 
ties Act,  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act,  the  Water  Quality  Act,  among 
many  other  pieces  of  legislation  relating 
to  land  and  water  cbnservation  and 
development,  and  rural  Me  Improvement, 
have  come  from  the  Halls  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  In  these  hlstoHcal  determina- 
tions. I 

But  the  accomplishments  at  the  na- 
tional level  have  their  roots  In  home  soil. 
Programs  authorized  iiinder  congres- 
sional acts  can  be  sucdassful  only  with 
Arm  local  support,  participation,  and 
determination.  I  am  atatisfied  that  we 
have  a  firm  base  of  opetlitions  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation and  development  effort  in 
Ohio.  , 

The  nearly  62,000  rukul  land  owners 
and  operators  who  are  ioil  conservation 
district  cooperators  in  the  State  attest 
to  it.  So  does  the  fact  that  all  the  farms 
in  the  State,  embracing, 25  million  acres 
of  land,  are  in  organized  soil  conserva- 
tion districts. 

The  wide  base  of  support  for  soil  and 
water  resource  conservation  In  Ohio  Is 
further  indicated  to  the  «ate  appropria- 
tion of  nearly  half  a  nmilon  doUars  In 
support  of  this  effort  for  {fiscal  year  1966 ; 
and  in  the  value  of  locW  contributions 
to  help  carry  out  the  program  of  soU 
conservation  districts  amounting  to 
$223,000  in  fiscal  1966. 

Eighteen  business  ehterprises  were 
established  or  expanded  llieir  operaUons 


in  Ohio  last  year  as  a  result  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  work. 

More  than  4,800  nonfarm  landowners 
and  operators  received  technical  assist- 
ance through  soil  conservation  districts 
during  fiscal  year  1965  in  rural  fringe  de- 
velopments serving  expanding  urban 
areas. 

I  beUeve  these  are  Important  facts  to 
consider  as  we  prepare  to  close  the  book 
on  the  89th  Congress.  We  can,  I  thmk, 
be  satisfied  that  we  have  strengthened 
the  base  from  which  future  programs  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  may  be 
launched,  as  required  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

Broad  and  devoted  interest  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  land  and  water  resources 
is  essential  to  national  progress  and  pros- 
perity. Recognition  of  this  fact  is  re- 
flected in  the  support  Congress  has  con- 
sistently given  to  wise  conservation  pro- 
grams, and  indeed,  in  the  provision  of 
new  programs  as  the  need  for  them  has 
been  identified.  It  is  reflected  in  the 
support  given  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  by  the  initiative  and  partici- 
pation at  the  local  level  where  it  counts 
most. 


MAJOR    CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  BY  THE  BE- 
NEVOLENT AND  PROTECTIVE  OR- 
DER OF  ELKS  OP  THE  U.S-A. 
Mr.   SECREST.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 

extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  is 
one  of  the  great  fraternal  organizations 
in  our  country.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  a  member  for  many 
years. 

The  National  Memorial  and  Publica- 
tion Commission  has  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing major  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional defense  that  have  been  made  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  war,  and  now  in  Vietnam.  This 
record  is  one  for  which  every  person  in 
our  country  should  be  grateful: 
Majob  Contributions  to  the  Nationai.  De- 
fense BT  THE  Benevolent  and  PEOTECTrvE 
Ordek  of  Elks  of  tbk  U.S.A. 

WORLD   WAR    I 

The  Grand  Ixxlge  in  July  1917  created  a 
War  Relief  Commission  to  direct  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  war  effort,  and  appro- 
priated 91,000,000  to  finance  these  activities. 
Another  million  dollars  was  appropriated  In 
1918. 

The  War  Commission  organized  and 
equipped  the  first  two  base  boepiUIs  to  reach 
the  battle  area  In  France.  Unit  No.  41  was 
staffed  by  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  Unit  No.  4€  was  staffed 
by  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

The  Commission  constructed  a  700-bed  Re- 
construction Hospital  at  Boston  to  care  for 
returned  wounded,  and  gave  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1918.  It  was  the  first  such  hos- 
pital in  the  Umted  States. 


The  Commission  made  40.000  loans  to  fi- 
nance vocational  rehabUitation  education 
for  disabled  veterans  mellglble  for  help  imder 
the  Government's  program,  or  awaiting  ap- 
proval of  their  applications.  All  loans  were 
repaid  save  for  a  few  cases  where  death  or 
other  circumstances  prevented  it. 

WORLD   WAR   n 

The  Elks  National  Defense  Commission 
and  its  successor,  the  Kks  War  Commission, 
directed  the  Order's  efforts  from  July,  1940 
to  the  end  of  hostilities,  when  responsibility 
lor  cooperation  with  the  National  Defense 
was  given  to  the  Elks  National  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Prom  1940  to  1946  the  Grand  Lodge  spent 
91.500,000  on  programs  In  support  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense,  and  Subordinate  Lodges  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  more. 
Some  of  the  Order's  contributions  during  this 
period : 

A  composite  portrait  of  Uncle  Sam  was 
commissioned  and  presented  to  President 
Roosevelt  for  use  as  a  patriotic  poster.  The 
painting  also  was  the  basis  for  an  essay  con- 
test conducted  among  high  school  students 
on  the  subject.  "What  Uncle  Sam  Means  to 
Me". 

To  aid  recruitment  of  flying  cadets  for  the 
Army,  more  than  400  Lodges  conducted  re- 
fresher courses  that  enabled  thousands  of 
young  men  to  qualify  for  traimng. 

In  1942,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army 
asked  the  Order  to  help  recruit  45,000  men 
for  Air  Corps  ground  crews.  Community  re- 
cruitment programs  organized  by  Subordi- 
nate Lodges  were  so  successfiU  that  in  a  short 
time  the  Adjutant  General  notified  the  War 
Commission  that  97,000  men  had  been  re- 
cruited. 

As  a  result  of  the  Order's  successful  re- 
cruiting efforts  for  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  asked  for  our  help  in  recruiting  for 
the  Naval  Air  Corps,  and  again  our  Subordi- 
nate Lodges  met  the  need. 

When  the  Army  and  Navy  desperately 
needed  construction  specialists  for  the  En- 
gineers and  Seabees,  the  Services  decided  on 
a  joint  recruitment  campaign  and  requested 
the  help  of  the  Elks,  the  only  civilian  organi- 
zation to  take  part  In  the  program.  So  suc- 
cessful were  our  Lodge's  efforts  that  the 
number  of  men  needed  was  obtained  three 
months  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  Order  operated  155  fraternal  centers 
adjacent  to  training  camps  and  stations  of- 
fering wholesome  entertainment,  relaxation, 
recreation  and  refreshments  to  military  per- 
sonnel. Over  a  million  Allied  servicemen 
and  women  were  guests  of  the  center  in  New 
York  City  alone. 

Thousands  of  gift  boxes  containing  smok- 
er's suppUes,  candy,  shaving  equipment, 
handkerchiefs  and  other  items  were  sent  to 
Elks  and  their  buddies  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Elks  lodges  collected  and  donated  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  several  hundred  thousand 
books. 

Thousands  of  pairs  of  slippers  were  pro- 
duced for  the  Elks  and  supplied  to  hospital- 
ized servicemen. 

•nie  Order  sponsored  a  "Write  'em  A  Let- 
ter" campaign  to  maintain  communications 
between  home  and  men  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  sustain  morale.  To  promote  the  cam- 
paign, a  cartoon  contest  was  conducted 
among  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Win- 
ner of  second  prize  was  Private  Bill  Mauldln 
45th  Division. 

Elks  sent  millions  of  cigarettes  and  huge 
quantities  of  other  smoking  materials  to  our 
Armed  Forces.  In  one  year  alone,  nearly 
16.000,000  cigarettes  and  more  than  700,000 
packages  of  tobacco  were  sent. 

POSTWAR   period 

The  Order  of  Elks  has  pledged  that  so 
long  as  there  Is  a  disabled  veteran  In  a  hos- 
pital, they  will  not  forget  him.    That  pledge 
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la  being  redewned  by  %  year  rouxtd  progrftm 
of  recreation  and  cntertalni&ant  in  evary 
veterana'  hoapltal  in  the  country. 

In  addition.  Klka  coUact  and  dLitrlbute  to 
veterana'  hoapltala  bldea  and  leather,  dock*, 
watchaa  and  elMctrlcal  equipment  for  uae  by 
patients  In  occupational  therapy. 

In  1951.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  appealed 
to  the  Order  of  Elka  to  help  procure  blood 
desperately  needed  by  our  wounded  in  Korea. 
Within  a  few  monthe,  our  Lodges  procured 
nearly  600,000  pints  of  blood. 

In  1965.  the  Elks  National  Service  Commis> 
ston  began  a  "Letters  from  Home"  campaign 
on  l>chalf  of  our  fighting  men  In  South  Viet 
Nam.  Elks  Lodges  were  asked  to  develop 
and  distribute  lists  of  names  of  men  from 
their  conununlty  in  Viet  Nam  and  ask  all 
citizens  to  write  them  letters  of  understand- 
ing of  our  purpoee  In  Viet  Nam  and  support 
tot  them. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
life  insurance  plan  for  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  is  inadequate  and  anti- 
quated. 

Our  Government  first  instituted  a  life 
insurance  plan  in  1917,  when  this  Nation 
entered  World  War  I.  It  provided  a 
tnftTimiiin  of  $10,000  Coverage  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Government  has  extended  and 
continued  to  the  present  the  practice  of 
making  life  insurance  available  to  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  at  r«<luced 
rates.  However,  the  $10,000  mailmum 
that  was  esUblished  in  1917  is  still  the 
limit  today. 

This  is  unfair.  We  are  not  living  to- 
day by  1917  standards.  I  believe  that  it 
is  wrong  to  ask  a  perstm  to  serve  his  na- 
tion and  then  for  his  nation  to  not  be 
wllUng  to  provide  him  with  realistic 
benefits. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  increase  the  maximum  lU'e  in- 
surance limits  to  $25,000.  Tills  Is  the 
amount  that  today  would  equal  the  buy- 
ing power  of  $10,000  in  1917  dollars.  In 
oth«-  words,  adjusting  $10,000  of  1917 
dollars  to  the  CcHisumer  Price  Index  as  of 
1966  equals  $25,000. 

This  bill  would  guarantee  our  soldiers 
what  they  were  originally  given  49  years 
ago.  To  do  anything  to  the  contrary 
would  be  grossly  unfair. 

Tills  bill  will  not  put  the  Government 
In  the  Insurance  business,  'nie  Gov- 
ernment will  contract  with  insurance 
companies  for  group  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies, and  soldier  and  the  Government 
will  share  the  premiums,  as  Is  now  the 
case. 

Presently  the  cost  for  $10,000  of  life 
Insurance  is  $2  per  month.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  reyieed  i»emhuns  will 
continue  to  be  as  eeanom1f»l  for  tbe 
amount  of  insurance  received. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  figure  of 
$2  per  month  for  $1«,000  r^oresents  a 


premium  equivident  to  what  the  average 
serviceman  would  be  paying  In  civilian 
life  for  life  insurance,  without  the  war 
risk  premium.  Naturally,  as  the  armed 
services  are  a  very  large  group,  the  Oov- 
emment  can  obtain  very  low  rates.  The 
Government  then  pays  the  amount  of 
the  premium  that  would  normally  be 
added  on  due  to  the  war  risk  dangers. 
This  risk  is  what  the  Government  is  ask- 
ing the  individual  to  expose  himself  to, 
and  it  is  very  fair  and  logical  that  the 
Government  should  pay  this  part  of  the 
premium. 

My  bill  will  achieve  five  purposes  that 
will  benefit  the  serviceman  and  his  de- 
pendents. 

First,  it  will  raise  the  present  limit  to 
$25,000.  This  will  be  available  to  all 
members  of  the  armed  services,  regard- 
less of  rank  or  years  of  service. 

Second,  nothing  is  being  forced  on 
anyone.  The  serviceman  may  choose  to 
insure  himself  for  lesser  amoimts  in  mul- 
tiples of  $5,000,  or  he  may  choose  not  to 
insure  himself  at  all.  This  is  strictly  the 
individual's  choice. 

Third,  the  Individual  may  choose  to 
raise  his  limits  at  any  time,  if  he  has  pre- 
viously chosen  a  reduced  coverage.  Only 
a  routine  physical  examination  will  be 
requiied.  Many  servicemen  may  choose 
to  do  this  prior  to  being  assigned  over- 
seas. If  the  individual  at  one  time 
chooses  to  waive  insurance  altogther,  he 
may  still  elect  at  any  time  to  insure  him- 
self. This  means  that  the  serviceman 
and  his  dei>endents  will  not  be  made  to 
suffer  for  a  mistake  in  Judgment,  or  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  such 
as  reassignment. 

Fourth,  all  persons  entering  the  serv- 
ice will  have  automatic  $25,000  coverage 
upon  going  on  duty,  unless  they  specify 
otherwise. 

Fifth,  the  Ufe  insurance  will  be  con- 
vertible upon  leaving  the  service,  and 
will  be  with  the  same  private  insurance 
company  that  the  individual  had  his 
policy  with  when  he  was  in  the  service. 
There  Is  no  question  that  group  life 
insurance  for  our  servicemen  Is  neces- 
sary. President  Elsenhower,  In  1959, 
drawing  on  his  extensive  experience  with 
the  military,  stated  that  the  basic  idea 
of  group  life  insurance  for  servicemen 
was  a  "comprehensive,  and  assured  sys- 
tem of  benrflts." 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore  guar- 
antees our  servicemen  the  equivalent  of 
what  was  fair  back  in  1917.  The  pro- 
posal, if  anything,  is  overly  conservative. 
It  does  not  force  anyone  to  buy  life  in- 
surance, but  gives  him  the  choice  to 
do  so. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
to  carefully  consider  the  merits  of  my 
bill.  I  am  certain  that  after  studying 
this  matter,  swift  approval  will  be  given 
to  it.    This  measure  is  very  necessary. 


TWO  AND  ONE-HALF  BILLION  DQL- 
LARS  GAMBLED  ON  FOREIGN 
LOTTERIES 

Mr.  nNO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  I 
would  like  to  once  again  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Meml>ers  of  this  Con- 
gress a  report  on  gross  receipts  and  net 
incomes  from  government-run  lotteries 
around  the  world.  These  nations  have 
wisely  discovered  that  lotteries  can  make 
gambling  moneys  work  for,  rather  than 
against,  the  people.  In  all  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  gamWing  spirit  of  its  people  is 
legally  recognized  and  capitalized  on  by 
its  governments. 

Unfortunately,  we,  in  the  United 
States,  stand  virtually  alone  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  oui-  hypocrisy  in 
refusing  to  recognize  and  accept  the  wis- 
dom and  advantages  of  a  national  lot- 
tery. And  the  list  of  foreign  nations  with 
lotteries  gets  longer  each  year. 

Mr.  I^jeaker,  it  is  difiBcult  for  our  tax- 
payers to  understand  our  Government  s 
sanctimonious  attitude  about  gambling 
when  we  know  that  gambling  in  this 
country  is  a  $100-billlon-a-year  tax-free 
monopoly  which  is  and  continues  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  to  the  under- 
world crime  syndicates. 

If  we  had  a  Government-run  lottery, 
like  our  Latin  American,  European,  and 
Asian  allies  do  with  near  unanimity,  we 
would  satisfy  the  American  thirst  to 
gamble  while  at  the  same  time  making 
the  flow  ot  MlUons  ot  dollars  now 
sii^oned  off  by  the  vmderworld  work  in- 
stead for  public  welfare.  I  think  we 
could  expect  an  American  lottery  to  bring 
in  gross  receipts  of  $10  billion  or  so,  with 
commensin'ate  profits. 

In  1965,  the  86  foreign  countries,  listed 
below,  took  in  gross  receipts  of  almost 
$2y2  billion  from  its  legally  operated  gov- 
ernment lotteries.  The  total  income  to 
the  govemm«its  came  to  over  $875  mil- 
lion which  was  used  for  hospitals, 
schools,  housing,  welfare,  charity,  sci- 
ence, medicare,  public  developments,  and 
other  wcMthwhlle  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
showed  similar  wisdom  and  courage  in 
this  country?  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
removed  t^e  blinders  and  recognized  the 
obvious — that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  a 
universal  human  trait  that  should  be  reg- 
ulated and  controlled  for  our  own  wel- 
fare and  benefit? 

Why  can  we  not  profit  from  the  lucra- 
tive experience  bf  these  88  foreign  coun- 
tries? I  am  waiting  for  us  to  have  the 
guts  to  face  up  to  the  fiscal  facts  of  life 
and  cairitallze  on  the  normal  gambling 
spirit  of  oar  American  people.  I  think 
we  ought  to  profit  nationally  from  the 
example  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  has  already  started  to  enjoy  the 
fiscal  advantages  of  a  government-run 
lottery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  list  the 
88  foreign  countries  which  recognize  and 
accept  the  fact  that  gambling  Is  a  fact 
of  life  and  should  be  made  to  work  for 
tbe  public  good  rather  than  against  it: 
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Country 


I.  .VrgeDtina. 


.'  Australia 


:i   Aii-stria' 

4.  Hrleiiim 

.•.  Dullviu! 


reoi  1  Hs 


>:.  nratU. 


r.  nritl-ih  noodoras' 

>.  liulmiria . 

'.K  Iluriiia 

1(1  (  amfiodia  ♦ . 

II.  Camproon 

I.'.  C'eiitral  Africaiv 
Rppnblic. 

i:i   fcvlon 

H.  IhiJe' 

15.  Colombia 


I'l.  Costa  Hlca 

IT.  Cyprus 

!■*.  Occhoslovakia*... 

II  Deiimaik.. 

.'U.  l><uuluican  Repub- 
lic. 

■-'1.  Kruador 

.'-■   Kl  SaWiidor 

J.t.  Kngland '... 

H.  Ktliiopia 

;.').  Kiuland 

■-•".  Krance 

:'r.  Gorniany 


■."^.  <lliana 

:".'.  Uibniltar. 


$S7,:(t.M0 
98, ;  (E,  909 

19.  ( Q ).  000 

24, :  ii ),  000 
3  J  1, 355 

40,  T  J  f,  000 

3.  S  1 1.  000 

3,ei),000 

C.  (1 )  1, 000 

27,4>l,000 

in  1, 000 


3.G>I,000 
13,0)1,000 

40,0111,000 


11,7 


30.  Greece 

31.  Guatemala. 


32.  Giivans. 

33.  Uuiti.... 


31.  Honduras. 


3,1  <,000 

4.4:(,000 

8,8li<,000 

IS,  7  i ,  000 


4 

9, 
200, 

«,* 
138,  " 
597, 


Si 


2(11 

2,35:1 


11.  TIoiK  KanK. 
S".  Iliuifrary.... 
37.  Iit-Iand 

3V  Indonesia... 


».  Iran 

40.  lra(i 

41.  Ireland 

ti.  Israel 

43.  Italy 


21. 40  )J  000 
1,511000 

Hwtooo 

1,M!,000 

lo^Jooo 

13,91iJO00 

2,461,000 

43,04  1.1000 

SS.OOIi.flOO 

IGG,  001  i.iOOO 


'  Au.stria,  1964  figures. 
'  I'.olivia,  1963  ftpurps. 
'  itritish  Honduras,  1964  figurti 
•  C'.imbodia,  19ti4  ligures. 
M  hile.  1964  figures. 
'  CifChoslovakla,  1964  fiKiin's. 
'  England,  premium  txNid  lovt 
Laos— Laotian  lottery  dlsruii 
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Mr 


Net 
tnodma 


1,000 


000 

000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 


0(C 


3.  ot  31 000 
2, 0(  9  200 

43,2<S  000 
2. 3f  S  000 


flOS 
000 


»25,714.654 

301 069, 885 

6.200.000 

7,l>00i000 

347,146 

3,  477, 000 

90.000 

1,800,000 

2, 4(J0.  000 

20, 200, 000 

110,000 

200.000 

1.546.000 
2,407,000 

4,000,000 

3,907,000 

1,403.000 

1,  Wi,  000 
888.000 

3,011,000 

1,886,000 

1,400,000 

146, 000,  000 

200,000 

2,  '202. 000 
43,  OUO,  000 

199, 000,  000 

1,541.000 
397,600 

9, 301. 000 
567,000 

75,000 
1,098,000 

1,800,000 

9iaooo 

17, 000. 000 
309,662 

69^000 

4,000,000 
961,000 

8,781,000 
11,000,000 
84,000,000 


Purpose  used 


Public  works  and  medical 

preKramg. 
Hospitals,  charity,  and 

Sydney  Opera  Ilouse. 
Oeneral  purposes. 
Social  welfare  programs. 
Red  Cross,  public  health,  and 

welbre. 
PuWic  service  projects,  schools, 

hospitflls,  and  bousing 
Clinrities. 
Ceneral  pnrposes. 
Central  Treasury. 
National  liudgct. 
Pcliools,  liuspiluls. 
National  budget. 

Hospital  fimd. 

Colleges,  public  lieuUb,  and 

hospitals. 
Ilomes  for  the  poor  and  aged, 

and  cliarity. 
nospitals  and  mental  institu- 
tions. 
Dcvilopnicnt  projects. 
Hospitals,  sports,  and  culture. 
General  fund. 
Social  betterment  and  public 

workii. 
Social  assistance,  hospitals. 
Oeneral  fund. 

Central  Uovemment  expenses. 
Wollare  purposes. 
Koieuce  uud  liiie  arts,  opera. 
General  purposes. 
Vouth,  sports  actlvitiffl,  and 

health. 
General  fund. 
Housing,     education,     social 

service. 
Welfare  agencies. 
National    theater,    arts,    and 

culture. 
Hospitals. 
Education,  social  welfare,  and 

assistance. 
Schools   hospitals,  and  health 

centers. 
Social  welfiire. 
Oeneml  revenue. 
Housing  for  elderly  and  re- 
search. 
Hospitals,   students,   and  or- 

)>hanages. 
Hospitals  and  aehotds. 
Hospitals,  welfare. 
Hospitals. 

Hospitals  and  schools. 
Hospitals,     orphanages,    and 

education. 


Cwmtry 


44.  Jamaica.. 

45.  Japan 


46.  Jordan 

47.  Laos  ' , 

48.  Lebanon 

49.  Libya 

5a  Lieehtensleln.. 

51.  Ltuembourg. . 

52.  Malaysia 

53.  Malta 

54.  Mexico*. 

55.  Morocco 

56.  Netliej-lands... 

57.  New  Zealand.. 

58.  Nicangua 

39.  Nigeria 


60.  Norway. 

61.  Panama. 


Grass 
reortpts 


$703,000 
1^719,000 

75,270 


62.  Pakistan  ».. 

63.  Paraguay.... 

64.  Peru...:.... 

65.  Fbilippines. 


66.  Poland" 

67.  Portugal 

68.  Puerto  Rico 

09.  Republic  of  China. 

70.  Republic  of  Congo. 

71.  Riunanla 


72.  Russia 

73.  Sietra  Leone... 

74.  Southern  Rho- 

desia." 

75.  Spain... 

76.  Sweden 

77.  Switzerland 


78.  Syria 

79.  Tanzania 

80.  Thailand.... 

81.  Togo _. 

82.  Turkey 

83.  Tunisia''... 

84.  Uganda"... 
86.  Uruguay 

86.  Venezuela  ". 

87.  Vietnam 


88.  Yugoslavia. 


4,410,000 
1,  OB-.'.  000 
3,350,000 
1, 590,  000 

16,  .133.  noo 

1,359.523 
60^000.000 

2. 410.  noo 

12,  819.  890 

7,535.714 

422,  000 

iftooaooo 

49^  604,  677 

7.289.900 

1.002.K95 

4.20a000 

14,034,000 

3,932,000 

24, 448, 000 

62.640.000 

5,784,000 

8,000 

133,  OOO,  000 

90,000,000 

382,901 

4,8801000 

195. 000,  000 

62,223,000 

3,tMJa;000 

1,450,000 

328,387 

39,000,000 

489,000 

9,900^000 


Net 
Income 


S13I.000 
6,572,000 

11,696 


1, 130, 000 

318,000 

3,250 

418,000 

4,035,000 

294,190 

11,-200.000 

600,000 

1.105,000 

2,717,327 

1.211,094 
158,000 

5.900,000 
9,200^000 

6.404.0*1 
158,136 


Purpose  used 


Total. 


n4,000 

6.715,000 

18, 524, 000 

26, 000, 000 

8,(t>3,262 


5,630,000 

933,143 

7,659,000 

14.390.000 

3,062,000 

888 


45,000,000 

55,520 

745,000 

57,  .WO.  000 

34,748,000 

1,030,000 

450,000 
171,428 

7,500,000 
195.840 

4,300,000 


678,000 
2,046,808 
l.OO.I.OOO 
6,300,000 

1,818,370 


1, 400, 000, 000 


875,  000, 000 


Hospitals. 

PabUc    works,    schools,    and 

hospitals. 
Hospitals,  jiuiior  clubs. 

Schools  and  development. 

Welfare  projects. 

Ooveminent  insurance. 

Charity,  Welfare,  and  nuKli- 
care. 

Rural  development  program 

General  purposes. 

Health  and  welfare. 

Trea.sury. 

General  revenue. 

Aged,  welfare,  research,  med- 
icine. 

Hospitals  and  social  procrams. 

MeUicil  services  and  dcveloj*- 
nient  programs. 

General  fimds. 

Hospitals  and  public  Uisi.st- 
anee. 

Oeneml  development  projeefs. 

Child  care  and  public  licalth. 

Hospital  and  medlail  care, 

HosnitaLs,  Red  Cross,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts. 

Housiug  and  ctilture. 

Treasury. 

General  fund. 

General  purposes. 

50  percent  of  income  used  for 

sports. 
Unknown. 
Development  program. 

Red  Cross  and  general  biidpet. 
Culture  and  artistic  purposes. 
PubUc  builcliiig  and  transpor- 
tation. 
Dunascus  Intemittional  Fair. 
Hospitals. 
General  revenue. 
Redeveloimient. 
Oeneral  Treiffiury. 

S-y ear  plan. 

Oenwal  purposes. 

Social  welf:u-e. 

Housing  and  agricullure  cen- 
ters. 

Veterans,  deaf  and  blind.  Red 
Cross. 


1 1  I  by  war  and  political  situation. 


•  Mexico,  1963  figures. 

'•  Pakistan,  prize  bond  lottery,  1963  figures. 

"  Poland,  1964  figures. 

"  Southern  Rhodesia,  1964  figures. 

II  T,"°»".  lottery  just  getting  underway. 

"  Lgauda,  prize  Ixind  iotiery. 

»  Venezuela,  1964  figures. 


lAi 


OP  EXECU- 
^pRCHASE    OP 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Peiliisylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Ihere  objection 
w  the  request  of  the  ifnUeman  from 
Pennsylvania?  ] 

There  was  no  objectiori. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1961  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy directed  that  Amecican  anthracite 
coal  should  be  bought  tto  heat  the  UJB. 
Army  Installations  in  #est  Germany. 
Prior  to  this  time  the  U.S.  military  in- 
stallations in  Europe  bcjught  European 

The  purpose  of  this  dlijectlve  was  two- 

loia.    It  was  meant  to  lessen  the  strain 

on  our  balance  of  payment  and  to  be  of 

some   assistance    to    th^    hard-pressed 
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anthracite  Industry.  Since  1962  the 
Army  has  purchased  approximately  bV^ 
million  tons  of  coal  for  use  in  Europe. 
However,  the  procurement  has  not  ful- 
filled the  well-intended  purposes  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  directive. 

On  the  one  hand.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve a  careful  audit  of  the  procurement 
transactions  will  show  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  for  this  coal  at  least 
more  than  $5  million  over  this  5-year 
period  than  was  warranted.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  this  profit  was  not  passed  on 
to  the  hard-working  coal  miner  but  it 
was  pocketed  by  a  number  of  middle- 
men both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

A  cursory  study  of  the  price  paid  wiU 
show  a  Steady  rise  in  the  deUvered  price 
to  the  Army  although  the  FOB  price 
Philadelphia  relatively  remained  con- 
stant as  did  the  price  paid  to  the  mine 
operators.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  Army  had  unwittingly  written  into 


the  ground  rules  for  bidding  on  this  con- 
tract provisions  which  made  competition 
impossible.  Only  the  six  largest  produc- 
ers in  the  industry  representing  only  50 
percent  of  anthracite  production  have 
substantially  benefited  from  the  "buy 
American  pit)gram." 

Without  competition  the  price  of  the 
coal  continued  to  increase.  This  increase 
could  not  be  substantiated  in  terms  of 
the  quoted  prices  for  the  coal  in  this 
country.  For  at  least  2  of  the  5  years  the 
profit  margin  is  as  high  as  $5  per  ton 
when  $1  per  ton  would  be  considered  a 
very  reasonable  profit  spread.  The  U5. 
Department  of  Justice  in  November  of 
1965,  after  2  years  of  gathering  evidence, 
has  brought  a  civil  suit  against  these  six 
companies  and  their  agents.  The  charge 
is  that  they  unlawfully  fixed  prices  on 
190  million  worth  of  coal  sold  to  the  XJS. 
Army  for  use  in  Europe.  Although  the 
suit  is  now  pending  in  the  UJS.  District 
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Court  in  Scranton.  Pa.,  the  Army  none 
the  less  allowed  the  same  practices  to  be 
used  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1967  pro- 
curement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Army  used 
bad  Judgment  in  allowing  this  year's 
award  to  go  to  the  same  group  which 
has  made  unreasonable  profits  over  a  5- 
year  period  and  is  now  a  defendant  in  a 
civil  suit  arising  from  these  profits.  I 
will  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflQce  perform  an  inde- 
pendent audit  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
best  interests  of  the  Oovemment  have 
been  served  by  the  way  Army  procure- 
ment officials  have  handled  these  trans- 
actions. 

Because  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  monopolistic  practices  of  the  big  six, 
the  small  mine  operators  have  been  de- 
nied honest  participation  in  this  pro- 
curement. It  must  be  understood  that 
coal  is  a  vital  national  resource.  Small 
business  coal  miners  are  not  asldng  for  a 
Oovemment  subsidy  but  only  the  chance 
to  participate  in  the  only  large  purchase 
of  anthracite  coal  that  our  Government 
makes.  The  Army  has  repeatedly  denied 
the  request  that  a  small  business  set- 
aside  be  provided  for  in  this  procure- 
ment. The  reason  given  was  tJiat  the 
prime  contractor  is  a  foreign  national. 
This  is  an  absurd  position  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  our  coal 
regions  unemployment  is  still  as  high  as 
7  percent. 

This  week  I  am  making  another  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  a  re- 
view be  made  of  the  decision  not  to  tdlow 
either  a  small -business  or  a  labor  surplus 
set-aside  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  award. 

I  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  press  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  this  procurement  at  a  fairer 
price  to  the  U.S.  Government.  I  will 
have  more  to  report  on  this  subject  at  a 
later  date. 
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SCOUT  TROOP  22  PRESENTED  FLAG 
BY  THE  PRESroENT 

Mr.  GRroER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  President  presented  to  the  1917 
Boy  Scout  Troop  22  a  brandnew  Amer- 
ican flag  to  replace  one  given  them  In 
1917  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 
original  flag  was  later  destroyed  hy  fire. 

Attending  this  sentimental  and  Im- 
pressive ceremony  were  the  following 
members  of  that  great  Scout  troop,  along 
with  many  wives,  children,  and  grand- 
children: Mr.  Berry  Brooks.  Mr.  Manuel 
Delugach,  Mr.  Edwin  Erwln,  Mr.  Paxil 
Gleselmann,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Miller.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Mitchell,  Mr.  Fred  Prltchard,  Mr. 
Charles  Walles,  Mr.  Charles  Ward.  Mr. 
Mervln  Roland,  and  Mr.  Mervln  Rosen- 
bush,  the  scoutmaster  of  this  troop  In 
1917  who  was  then  and  Is  now  an  in- 
spiration to  this  distinguished  group  of 
citizens. 


Our  sheriff,  Mr.  William  Morris,  rep- 
resenting the  Chickasaw  Council  was 
present  with  two  of  his  children  who 
are  now  Boy  Scouts. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  President's  remarks: 
Remarks  of  the  Pusidknt  at  Tmt  School 
Savings  Bond  Ceremony 

Secretary  Fowler;  Ck>ngre8sman  Qudeb; 
Dr.  Ebscz;  distlngvasbed  guests:  I'm  proud 
to  accept  thla  Liberty  Bell.  I'm  proud  of 
everything  that  young  people  across  the 
country  are  doing  for  our  Savings  Bond  pro- 
gram and  for  your  Nation's  future. 

Nearly  ttfty  years  ago.  another  group  of 
young  people  were  working  to  guarantee 
their  nation's  future.  During  the  second 
Liberty  Bond  drive  In  1917,  Boy  Scout  Iroop 
Number  22  of  Memphis,  Tennessee  sold  more 
than  2,000  bonds  worth  •672.100.  One  of 
those  scouts — Charles  Wallea — was  the  top 
salesman  in  the  country  with  $445,500,  In 
bond  sales. 

Today,  we  have  Mr.  Walles,  Mr.  Mervln 
Rosenbush,  the  scoutmaster,  and  nine  mem- 
bers of  that  Boy  Scout  troop  with  us  to- 
day. 

Each  of  these  men  Is  a  respected  leader 
of  his  community.  Each  one,  I  think,  would 
tell  you  that  his  early  experience  with  the 
bond  program  played  a  part  in  preparing  him 
to  be  a  responsible  citizen. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  school  savings 
program  which  you  represent  today  has  been 
giving  young  people  a  lesson  in  thrift. 
Nearly  ten  billion  stamps — worth  $2  billion — 
have  been  saved.  Millions  of  people  who 
learned  to  save  with  school  savings  stamps 
are   now   regular  buyers  of   Savings  Bonds. 

But  this  program  does  more  than  teach 
thrift. 

It  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  protect 
the  heritage  that  this  Liberty  Bell  repre- 
sents. 

It  gives  yoimg  people — even  first  graders — 
a  chance  to  participate  in  the  building  of 
their  nation. 

It  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  show  your 
pride — and  to  honor  your  obligations — as 
United  States  cittzens. 

This  program  helps  all  of  us  who  enjoy 
freedcna  at  home — to  defend  that  freedom 
arotmd  the  world. 

So  I  hope  that  you  and  every  other  student 
In  the  land  will  keep  the  new  Saving  Stamp 
wallet  card  with  you  as  a  reminder  of  yo»ir 
stake  in  your  country's  strength  and  prog- 
ress. 

At  a  time  of  serious  testing  for  our  coun- 
try, this  card,  and  your  purchase  of  Savings 
Stamps  and  Savings  Bonds,  are  a  symbol  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  treasurers:  the 
volimteer  spirit. 

When  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Memphis  sold 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  bonds 
In  1917.  President  Wilson  sent  them  a  flag 
as  a  tribute  to  their  volunteer  spirit. 

Today  they  will  take  home  another  flag 
from  the  White  House — to  replace  the  orig- 
inal one  which  was  destroyed  In  a  fire. 

But  you  young  people  can  take  home 
something  which  cannot  be  destroyed:  the 
sense  of  high  achievement  which  comes  from 
unselfish  service  to  your  country. 

As  a  reminder  of  our  meeting,  I  am  ask- 
ing Dr.  Martin  Essex,  national  chairman  of 
the  school  savings  program,  to  give  each  of 
you  a  savings  stamp  album  bearing  one 
stamp— and  my  signattire. 

I  hope  you'll  fill  up  this  album — and  many 
more. 

I  hope  you  and  young  people  all  over 
America  will  support  the  Savings  Bond  Pro- 
gram. 

And  I  hope  that  years  from  now,  you — 
like  these  dtlsens  from  Memphis  whose  serv- 
ice began  when  they  were  boys — can  return 
here  to  remember  this  moment  and  urge 
others  to  follow  your  good  example. 

Thank  you. 


WHAT  OAS  ACTION  IN  THE  DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC  ACCOMPLISHED 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  curtain  is  being  drawn  on  another 
important  chapter  in  inter-American  re- 
lations— peacekeeping  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

The  last  elements  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Peace  Force  left  Santo  Domingo  this 
morning  almost  17  months  from  the  day 
on  which  they  landed. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  look  back  on 
this  experience  and  assess  the  results. 

In  April  1965  the  situation  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  was  bordering  on 
chaos.  Governmental  authority  had  dis- 
integrated with  the  fall  of  the  Reld  gov- 
vemment.  Public  order  had  disappeared 
as  armed  bands  roamed  the  capital  city 
at  will.  Fighting  between  rival  factions 
had  broken  out  and  civil  war  of  the  most 
bitter  and  cruel  type  was  gradually  en- 
gulfing the  country.  And  Into  the  politi- 
cal vacuum  the  Communists  and  their 
associates  were  moving  at  an  alarming 
pace. 

Both  on  humanitarian  and  security 
grounds  the  situation  called  for  prompt 
action  by  the  inter-American  commu- 
nity.   There  was  no  time  to  waste. 

President  Johnson  moved  on  April  28 
to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans  and 
other  foreign  nationals  caught  in  the 
Dominican  holocaust.  The  following  day 
the  Organization  of  American  States  be- 
gan its  brilliantly  successful  peace  keep- 
ing mission. 

In  the  short  span  of  less  than  18 
months  the  OAS  worked  out  a  cease-fire 
which  put  an  end  to  the  bloodshed;  ne- 
gotiated a  settlement  between  the  war- 
ring factions  which  permitted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  provisional  government: 
assisted  that  government  in  getting  the 
Dominican  economy  and  political  insti- 
tutions functioning  again,  and  collabo- 
rated with  the  provisional  government  in 
preparing  the  electoral  machinery  and 
holding  the  general  elections  of  June  1. 

Its  mission  of  peace  and  conciliation 
accomplished,  the  OAS  can  now  with- 
draw its  forces,  proud  of  what  It  has  ac- 
complished for  the  Dominican  people 
and  the  hemisphere. 

Looking  back  on  the  tough,  contro- 
versial decisions  which  he  had  to  make 
during  tliose  critical  April  days.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  can  also  take  great  satis- 
faction. For  the  course  of  events  has 
demonstrated  that  power  wisely  used  in 
support  of  peace  and  freedom  can  bring 
about  the  successful  outcome  that  we  see 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  today. 


there  objection 
uentleman  from 


LESSONS    FROM    THE    DOMINICAN 
CRISIS 
Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.   ^^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BE  LA  Garza]  has  called  our  attention 
to  the  withdrawal  of  tihe  last  elements 
of  the  Inter-American  peace  Force  from 
Santo  Domingo  this  morning. 

I  associate  my  self  with  his  remarks. 
What  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  accomplished  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  the  short  span  of  18 
months  is  a  remarkaliie  performance. 
The  Organization  deserves  every  bit  of 
the  praise  which  it  haf  received.  And 
so  do  the  Governments  of  Brazil.  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  Nicarifua,  and  Para- 
guay who  contributed  forces  to  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force  ahd  the  other  gov- 
ernments which  provided  the  political 
support  for  the  collective  action  which 
the  regional  organization  took. 

In  retracing  the  experience  and  assess- 
ing the  results  as  my  colleague  has  done 
I  believe  we  should  also  look  at  the  les- 
sons which  the  Dominican  experience 
brought  out  and  how  tjhe  hemisphere 
might  profit  by  them. 

One  lesson.  Mr.  Spejiker,  is  that  in 
this  day  and  age  the  Inter-American 
community  of  nations  ^annot  close  Its 
eyes  and  ears  to  violence  in  one  of  its 
member  countries,  affecting  thousands 
of  Innocent  people,  simply  because  that 
violence  is  confined  MVnin  national 
frontiers. 

The  deep  sense  of  hiiinanitarian  re- 
sponsibility which  underlies  our  national 
and  hemispheric  traditions  dictates  that 
the  community  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  people  of  a  member  ^tate  in  distress. 
A  second  lesson  Is  thaij  action  by  the 
community  in  situation^  rwhere  govern- 
mental authority  is  shattered  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  ordb-  ceases  need 
not— and  does  not — undermine  the  twin 
pillars  of  the  inter- Anjerican  system: 
tlie  principles  of  self-determination  and 
nonintei-vention.  i 

Collective  measures  td  stop  senseless 
bloodshed  and  restore  peftce,  followed  by 
steps  to  insure  that  the  tvill  of  the  peo- 
ple is  freely  expressed  thinough  the  elec- 
toral process,  reinforce  those  principles 
instead  of  weaken  them.  , 

A  third  lesson.  Mr.  Shaker.  Is  that 
the  community— the  indifidual  govern- 
ments as  well  as  the  multilateral  organs 
through  which  they  express  their  collec- 
tive will— must  be  alert  to  situations  of 
"US  kind  and  be  prepared  to  move 
quickly  and  decisively. 

The  peace  and  security  instruments 
of  the  OAS  have  amply  demonstrated 
their  flexlbiUty  and  adaptobility  to  new 
situations.  Prompt  coU^tive  action 
taken  pursuant  to  such  Instruments 
makes  unilateral  acUon  by  any  member 
imnecessary.  It  also  plaoas  our  regional 
organization  in  the  position  of  fulfilling 
«s  humanitarian  responsibilities  to  the 
Pwple  of  our  hemisphere  and  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
essons  whlrti  i  think  can  be  gained  from 
we  Dominican  experlaoce.  No  one 
*™es  to  see  that  experience  repeated. 
But  we  must  be  practlcsil  and  realistic 
«  we  look  ahead.    We  must  always  be 


ready  to  make  the  lessons  of  the  past 
serve  as  the  answers  for  the  future. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  congratulate  the  OAS  for  a 
Job  superbly  done  and  to  wish  the 
Dominican  people  weU  as  they  resume 
their  quest  for  peace  and  prosperity  in 
freedom. 


GREATER  TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR 
CONSTRUCTING  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL FACILrnES 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONABLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  intioduced  legislation  to  give  new 
and  stronger  Incentives  to  our  industries 
and  the  entire  private  sector  to  move 
more  vigorously  against  water  and  air 
pollution.     My  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
results  from  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Water  pollution  is  a  particularly  serious 
problem  in  New  York  State,  with  great 
industrial  production  and  its  high  popu- 
lation density.     My  natural  interest  In 
this  problem  has  been  much  sharpened  by 
recent  hearings  held  by  my  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Conmiittee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  investigating  the  pres- 
ent serious  gaps  in  our  pollution  abate- 
ment technology.    From  these  hearings 
it  has  been  apparent  to  me  that  we  are 
not  going  to  make  maximum  progress  in 
Improvement  of  our  streams  until  we 
have  developed  cheaper  and  more  efTec- 
tlve  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
Increased  research  is  an  important  part 
of  the  long-term  solution  to  the  problem 
However,  our  problems  in  this  area  are 
immediate,  and  we  must  do  what  we  can 
to  see  that  present  techniques  are  wisely 
and  adequately  funded. 

We  cannot  depend  on  the  public  sec- 
tor to  do  the  Immediate  job  quickly  and 
weU  by  itself.    The  problem  has  become 
too  great;  it  requires  broader  treatment 
Every    resource,    public    and    private, 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  national 
concern  of  such  staggering  dimension. 
Government  is  always  at  Its  best  when  It 
encourages  and  stimulates  the  private 
sector  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  public 
problems.     The  genius  of  our  Federal 
system  lies  in  its  emphasis  on  the  carrot 
instead  of  the  stick,  incentives  rather 
than  punishment.   The  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced offers  the  Incentives  of  tax  credits 
and  deductions  to  ,the  private  sector.    It 
encourages  the  tyfie  of  Investment  which 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  public  remedy. 
My  proposal  is  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional 7-percent  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures by  private  companies  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  water  and  ah-  pollution.     If 
the  present  7-percent  credit  for  capital 
investments  is  suspended,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked,  my  proposal  would  re- 
tain a  7-percent  credit  for  pollution  con- 
trol expenditures.    If  the  present  7  per- 
cent is  retained,  companies  spendingr  to 
clean  up  pollution  could  claim  a  credit 
for  14  percent  of  the  cost.    Also,  my  bill 
permits  the  deduction  as  a  business  ex- 
pense for  a  period  of  5  years  of  those 
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costs  in  excess  of  the  tax  credit  percmt- 
age. 

In  addition  to  the  important  benefits 
of  increased  private  participation  which 
this  bill  will  induce,  this  type  of  solu- 
tion will  also  relieve  somewhat  the  em- 
barrassment under  which  our  public  pro- 
grams are  presently  laboring.  Nowhere 
near  enough  money  is  going  into  Gov- 
ernment research  on  pollution  abate- 
ment; much  more  is  needed  to  overcome 
the  obstacle  to  satisfactory  pollution 
control.  Worse  yet.  while  Federal  aid 
progranM  exist  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  commimity  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems, these  programs  are  funded  at  a 
small  fraction  of  their  potential.  For 
Instance,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  recently  in- 
formed me  that  its  basic  water  and 
sewer  program  now  has  drawn  some  2,500 
applications,  totaling  $2.5  billion;  yet 
only  $100  million  is  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  program  by  the  administra- 
tion this  year.  We  have  got  to  get  on 
with  the  job  somehow,  and  the  prospects 
for  direct  public  investment  are  not 
promising  in  view  of  such  statistics. 

I  have  been  reluctant  to  submit  this 
bUl  until  I  could  learn  the  probable  cost 
in  terms  of  reduced  tax  revenues  from 
the  granting  of  the  credit  on  taxes,  i 
still  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  prob- 
ably it  would  be  an  informed  guess  at 
best.  The  problem  of  pollution  is  so 
pressing,  however,  and  the  direct  public 
attack  on  It  so  inadequate,  that  I  be- 
lieve we  should  hasten  to  approve  this 
type  of  private  Incentive  program  now. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
DOES  NOT  SPEAK  FOR  AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   on 
February  22,  1966.  the  general  board  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  meet- 
ing at  St.  Louis,  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
granting  of  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  Pelplng  regime.    Dr.  Daniel  A 
Poling,    distinguished    chaplain    of   the 
Chapel  of  Four  Chaplains,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  could  not  believe  this  body  spoke  for 
American  Protestants  or  even  American 
Protestant    clergymen    on    this    issue 
ConsequenUy   he   conducted   a  poll   of 
150,000  American  Protestant  clergymen 
on  an  individual  basis  and  got  back  an 
almost  20-percent  response,  or  29,500  re- 
plies.   Of  these.  71.4  percent  said  "no ' 
to  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  U.S.  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Peiping;  93.7  per- 
cent of  the  American  Protestant  clergy- 
men replying  voted  "no"  to  satisfying 
Red  China's  primary  condition  to  Joining 
the  United   Nations — the  expulsion  of 
the  Republic  of  China.    This  is  emphatic 
evidence  that  on  such  political  Issues  the 
National  CouncU  of  Churches  speaks  for 
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itself  alone  and  not  for  American  prot- 
estantism. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Poling  has  orga- 
nized the  Clergymen's  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  China,  to  provide  individual 
American  clergymen  with  factual  infor- 
mation and  material  on  at  least  this  one 
vital  question,  and  to  publicly  articulate 
the  sentiments  of  the  majority  where 
necessary. 

Such  action  is  fitting  and  proper.  A 
body  which  purports  to  spealt  for  Ameri- 
can Protestants  should  not  continue  to 
go  unchallenged  when  it  in  fact  speaks 
against  the  convictions  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  Prot- 
estants. This  Is-  certainly  the  case  in 
this  instance.  If  Protestant  ministers 
oppose  this  pronouncement  of  the  NCC, 
how  much  greater  must  be  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  laity,  which  as  a  group  seems 
clearly  to  be  well  to  the  right  of  the 
clergy? 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Poling  on  this 
worthy  venture. 


FILIPINOS  HAVE   SHOWN  DEMOC- 
RACY CAN  LIVE  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  leg- 
islative body  and  our  coimtry  have  ex- 
perienced a  refreshing  and  inspir- 
ing visit  by  President  Marcos  of  the 
PhUippines.  It  added  strength  to 
our  mutual  ties  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship.  The  eloquence  of  President 
Marcos  came  not  only  from  well  chosen 
words  and  inspiring  thoughts,  but  also 
from  his  evident  sincerity.  America  is 
grateful  for  his  having  made  this  jour- 
ney to  visit  us  and  we  all  hope  that  he 
takes  back  with  him  the  true  sentiments 
of  all  Americans,  ones  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  our  Filipino  friends 
across  the  seas.  I  am  happy  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  editorial  by  Dr.  Dios- 
dado  M.  Yap.  in  the  current  issue  of 
Bataan,  entitled  "Dawn  of  a  New 
Chapter,"  together  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  President  Marcos  from  the 
same  publication. 

Dawn  or  a  Nrw  Chapter 

A  new  era  Is  about  to  dawn  In  the  Philip- 
pines. With  the  Inauguration  of  Feitilnard 
E.  Marcos  as  the  sixth  President  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Republic,  a  new  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  will  be  written.  The 
style  wlU  be  different;  the  subject  matter 
bizarre;  the  treatment  novel;  the  pace  fast 
and  full  of  vigor;  the  development  steady 
and  ascending. 

Previous  chapters  have  been  written  under 
a  different  atmosphere  and  a  different  back- 
ground. The  tyrannies  of  political  caclqu- 
ism  have  been  overthrown  and  the  dic- 
tatorship of  ao-called  established  reputation 
has  been  demolished  by  the  democracy  of 
new  values  as  assessed  and  decided  by  the 
common  masses.  The  people  have  decided 
once  and  for  all  that  the  choice  is  theirs  and 
they  will  take  no  dictation  from  any  self- 
appointed  dictator. 

Ferdinand  Marcos  went  to  the  people.  He 
went  from  barrio  to  barrio,  shook  hands  with 


the  people,  ate  with  the  people,  lived  with 
the  people  and  showed  them  that  he  is  one 
of  them.  And  the  people  who  were  looking 
for  a  leader  they  can  trust  because  he  has 
their  simplicity,  their  humility,  their  short- 
comings and  even  their  poverty,  rallied 
around  him  and  chose  him  as  their  man. 
Thus  did  Marcos  frustrate  the  attempt  to 
foist  on  the  people  one  who  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  people  and  who  would 
have  served  bis  Interests  and  not  that  of  the 
people. 

Marcos  did  something  else.  He  raised  the 
barrio  to  a  national  level,  thereby  concen- 
trating public  attention  on  the  heretofore 
neglected  and  forgotten  barrio  people.  This 
is  fundamental  In  the  Philippines  today.  For 
the  barrio  folk  In  1966  are  living  In  exactly 
the  same  condition  as  their  grandfathers 
lived  in  1896.  The  same  nlpa  huts,  the  same 
Impassable  barrio  roads,  no  plumbing  fa- 
culties, the  pigs  and  the  goats  and  the  chick- 
ens raised  under  the  bamboo  floor,  the  same 
rlco  and  dried  fish  as  their  only  food  day  in 
and  day  out. 

The  caciques  could  get  loans  from  the  Phil- 
ippine Natipnal  Bank  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  the  tune  of  millions 
without  any  collateral  and  buy  huge  estates 
and  plantations.  But  there  was  not  a  single 
centavo  for  the  barrio  people,  none  to  im- 
prove their  schools  or  their  sanitation  or 
give  them  or  their  children  the  promise  of  a 
better  tomorrow.  Marcos  went  to  the  bar- 
rios and  told  the  people  he  was  interested  in 
their  welfare,  that  he  would  prosecute  the 
grafters,  the  crooks,  the  incompetents,  and 
that  be  would  give  primacy  to  the  barrio 
needs. 

A  new  chapter  will  be  written.  Those  who 
enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  incompetents  who  flaunted  their  In- 
anities abroad  with  the  flamboyance  of  play- 
boys, the  while  playing  at  being  diplomats 
when  they  have  neither  the  brains  nor  the 
experience  nor  the  prestige  to  represent  the 
nation  abroad,  relatives  who  took  advantage 
of  their  influence  to  mulct  the  gullible  and 
the  unwary,  ten  percenters  who  peddled  pow- 
er and  patronage,  tax  evaders  who  have  de- 
prived the  government  of  millions  of  revenue 
because  they  are  close  to  Malacanan — all 
these  will  disappear  from  the  political  scene, 
for  the  day  of  reckoning  has  come  for  them. 
Under  Marcos  the  dishonest  will  be  punished 
and  the  incompetent  weeded  out. 

This  is  indeed  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  The 
people  went  to  the  polls  unafraid.  They 
dared  terrorism.  Intimidation,  coercion. 
They  watched  the  election  Inspectors, 
guarded  the  ballot  boxes,  reported  attempts 
at  committing  frauds.  It  was  an  alert  cltl- 
senry  that  took  Its  duty  seriously  and  exer- 
cised Its  right  of  suffrage  with  dignity  and 
responsibility.  The  press  was  vigilant,  fair 
and  objective;  the  radio  was  on  the  Job  con- 
tinuously, for  forty-eight  hours;  the  women 
took  an  active  part,  organized  themselves 
into  units  and  acted  as  vigilantes;  the  youth 
did  their  share  in  mobilizing  public  opinion 
against  frauds  and  terrorism. 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  not  only  the  price  of 
liberty;  it  is  the  safeguard  that  can  Insure 
freedom.  Where  there  is  no  vigilance  liberty 
dies,  democracy  withers.  The  Filipino  people 
showed  that  they  deserve  freedom  because 
they  can  exercise  that  vigilance  which  free 
men  know  Is  indlspensabe  to  protect  their 
rights  and  liberties. 

But  with  vigilance  must  go  sacrifice. 
Where  the  people  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  liberty  is  meaningless  and  democ- 
racy an  empty  word.  And  that  is  why  we 
salute  the  new  dynamic  leader  of  our  people. 
Ferdinand  ICarcos,  whose  personality  now 
dominates  the  entire  Philippine  scene. 

A  new  era  dawns  for  the  Philippines  and 
Asia.  The  Filipinos  have  shown  democracy 
can  live  In  Asia.  Where  the  people  can  exer- 
cise vigilance  and  are  ready  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  personal   ambitions  to  protect  the 


honor  and  welfare  of  their  people,  liberty  like 
the  sun  wUl  always  shine  resplendent,  no 
matter  how  dark  the  night  before.  For  lib- 
erty to  be  truly  appreciated  must  be  a  Jewel 
zealously  guarded  and  at  all  times  stoutly 
defended. 

BiocRAPHiCAi.   Sketch   op  Prestoent  Ferdi- 
nand E.  Marcos,  Republic  of  the  PHn.ip- 

PINES 

Of  all  the  present  Asian  leaders,  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  shows  every  sign  of  becoming  the 
most  persuasive  and  most  deeply  committed 
to  the  cause  of  democracy,  both  as  a  system 
opposed  to  communism  and  dedicated  to 
peace  with  freedom. 

It  la  not  difficult,  to  believe  in  this,  for 
Ferdinand  Marcos,  born  on  Sept.  11,  1917, 
belongs  to  the  generation  that  grew  up  in  a 
time  that  was  still  stirred  by  World  War  I 
and  in  a  country  that  was  Imbued  with  the 
democratic  ideals  learned  from  America,  and 
passionately  embraced  by  a  people  and  their 
leaders  who  longed  for  freedom. 

Ferdinand  Marcos  was  a  studious  youth, 
as  reflected  in  his  high  grades  from  elemen- 
tary school  through  l.igh  school  and  college, 
and  It  was  because  of  his  serious  mind  that 
he  soon  became  conscious  of  politics  and  the 
dynamics  of  government.  Pursuing  a  Uw 
course  In  the  state  university,  the  TJniverEity 
of  the  Philippines  In  Manila,  be  became  a 
student  leader  and  participated  in  student 
demonstrations  against  certain  national  in 
at  the  time  and  for  the  early  attainment  of 
independence. 

His  life  suddenly  took  a  dramatic  turn, 
when  even  as  he  was  finishing  his  law  course. 
he  was  accused  of  the  murder  of  a  political 
enemy  of  his  father,  Mariano  Marcos,  a  pub- 
lic school  teacher  turned  politician,  who 
sensed  a  term  as  representative  In  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature  and  later  was  appointed 
governor  of  Davao  province  in  Mindanao. 
The  Young  Marcos  was  subsequently  con- 
victed by  the  local  court  In  a  highly  con- 
troversial decision.  He  appealed  his  case 
while  still  in  detention,  at  the  same  time 
continuing  to  review  for  the  bar  examina- 
tions. 

He  passed  the  bar  In  1939,  with  one  of  the 
highest  grades  in  bar  history,  and  won  his 
case,  arguing  his  defense  personally  before 
the  Philippine  Supreme  Court. 

In  1941,  as  an  ROTC  reserve  officer,  he  was 
drafted  into  the  Philippine  Army  even  as  war 
clouds  hovered  over  Asia.  As  a  lieutenant  in 
combat  Intelligence  In  Bataan,  be  soon 
proved  to  be  a  daring  and  resourseful  officer. 
Leading  critical  patrol  and  combat  missions 
In  such  famed  battle  areas  as  Mt.  Natlb.  Mt. 
Samat  and  Salian  River,  he  won  many  cita- 
tions, including  the  Silver  Star  Medal  and 
the  U.S.  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  which 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  himself  pinned 
on  him. 

After  the  fall  of  Bataan,  the  young  officer 
Joined  the_iesistance  movement,  but  not  be- 
fore being  sucked  into  the  Death  March  to 
prison  camp  in  Central  Luzon  and  later 
undergoing  torture  at  bleak  Port  Santiago  by 
the  Japanese  secret  police  as  a  guerrilla 
suspect.  He  escaped  and  founded  an  intelli- 
gence group,  which  he  eventually  fused  with 
the  guerrilla  organization  called  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  In  the  Philippines- 
Northern  Luzon.  This  unit  fought  Inside 
enemy  lines  In  the  rugged  terrain  of  the 
Cordilleras  range  In  the  Mountain  Province. 

Dtiring  the  Liberation  Campaign,  President 
Marcos  fought  In  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
of  the  war,  the  Battle  of  Bessang  Pass,  which 
led  to  the  capture  of  General  Yamashita.  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Japanese  Im- 
perial Forces  In  the  Philippines. 

President  Marcos  emerged  from  the  war 
with  nearly  every  medal  and  decoration  for 
courage   and   gallantry   the   Philippine  and 
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American  governments  4ould  bestow  on  a 
soldier.  He  received.  In  all  27  medals  and 
decorations,  making  him  the  most  decorated 
Filipino  soldier  in  World  War  n.  Pour  of 
his  decorations  were  for  .five  woimds  sus- 
tained In  battle. 

His  first  taste  of  civil  idmlnlstrntlon  was 
his  assignment  to  establUb  a  govenunent  In 
the  areas  cleared  of  Japajnese  by  his  outfit. 
In  Northern  Luzon.  Ha  continued  to  do 
this,  first  as  combat  offlper  then  as  Judge 
advocate  general  and  clvSl  affairs  officer  of 
the  USAFIP-NL.  From  tais  experience,  he 
went  actively  into  public;  service. 

He  served  as  a  technical)  fcssistant  to  Presi- 
dent Manuel  A.  Roxas,  thf  first  Preeldent  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Phllipj^lnes  in  1946.  then 
led  a  mission  of  FUllpino  officers  in  1947  to 
Washington,  D.C..  to  secure  from  the  VS. 
Congress  arrears-ln-pay  dad  other  benefits 
for  Filipino  World  War  it  veterans. 

In  1949.  at  32  years,  he  ran  for  the  PhUlp. 
pine  Co-igress.  and  won  a  fecat  as  representa- 
tive of  the  second  district  «f  his  home  prov- 
ince, nocos  Norte,  in  Northern  Lvizon.  It 
was  the  same  district  once  (represented  bv  his 
father.  This  Uunched  his  political  career. 
He  served  as  Congressn^an  for  three  con- 
secutive   terms — one    term    Is    four    years 

and  after  his  third  term,  bie  ran  for  senate 
and  won  the  highest  numi^er  of  votes  among 
the  senatorial  candidates.  .  That  was  In  1949. 
As  with  his  career  in  the(  l,ower  House,  he 
was  a  leading  senator,  occupying  vital  posi- 
tions of  leadership. 

In  the  Senate,  he  was  mlihority  leader  and 
then  President.  He  also  served  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Economic  Council,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Leaders  and  the  Obuncll  of  State. 
A  prolific  lawmaker,  he  tetabllahed  a  rec- 
ord during  his  terms  In  both  Houses  for 
the  most  number  of  Important  bUls  Intro- 
duced, many  of  which  werp  passed.  He  pio- 
neered In  land  reform  legislation,  cham- 
pioned the  Land  Tenure  Wet  In  the  House 
and  steered  the  passage  of  I  the  Land  Reform 
Code  In  the  Senate.  H^  also  worked  to 
strengthen  trade  unionist,  was  co-sponaor 
of  the  Magna  Carta  of  Labor  and  the  AnU- 
Scab  Law. 

President  Marcos  had.  Inldeed.  a  broad  In- 
terest as  legislator,  which  ranged  from  agri- 
culture to  civil  Ubertles.  economics  to  foreign 
relations.  It  was  as  though  he  was  rehears- 
ing for  the  Philippine  preslflency,  for  which 
he  set  his  hat  from  the  Juntip-off  point  of  the 
senate  presidency,  which  b^  held  at  the  time 
he  broke  off  with  the  theci  President  Maca- 


He  has  enunciated  a  poUcy  of  support  for  any 
move  to  strengthen  economic,  cultural  and 
mutual  defense  agreemenU  among  friendly 
Asian  countries,  In  the  totereat  of  common 
development  and  stability. 
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pagal  and  the  Liberal  PartV,  and  joined  the 
Naclonallsta  Party.  [ 

In  the  Naclonallsto  Party Uatlonal  conven- 
Hon  of  1966.  he  fought  a  hbrd  but  masterly 
battle,  with  the  odds  agal&t  him.  being  a 
neophyte  member  of  the  party  while  contest- 
ing the  presidential  nomination  with  veteran 
NacionaUsta  leaders.  The  resounding 
triumph  of  President  Marcos,  in  a  way  Indi- 
cated what  was  to  come  Iq  the  presidential 
canipalgn  that  was  to  follofw.  As  It  turned 
out.  It  was  an  uphill  battle  all  the  way.  but 
the  votes  lUtlmately  gave  President  Marcos  a 
Clear-cut  mandate  from  the, people. 

In  his  first  six  months  iri  office.  President 
Marcos  spiritedly  faced  up;  to  the  crisis  In 
government,  which  had  to  (jontend  with  low 
morale,  depressed  public  funds,  and  an  eco- 
nomic slump.  Today,  there  Is  a  new  brisk- 
ness in  government  operations,  resumed  eco- 
nomic activities,  and  a  freth  pubUc  con- 
fluence In  the  naUonal  leadaishlp. 

In  foreign  relations.  President  Marcos  un- 
equivocally reiterated  Philippine  support  of 
we  free  way  of  life  and  I4ie  PhlUppines' 
staunch  opposition  to  commUnlsm,  as  proven 
oy  ms  vigorous  advocacy  of  Philippine  asslst- 
^^^  **"**»  Vietnam  in  its  struggle 
against  communist  aggression.  He  has  also 
sparked  the  resumption  of  fhillppine  diplo- 
matic ties  with  the  Federation  of  Malaria, 
precognition  of  81ngapon^  and  the  rap- 
Prochement  between  Malaysia  and  IndoneaU. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  supply- 
ing secretarial  assistance  to  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  as  alleged  in  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  Is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  shocking  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

If  the  Hatch  Act  is  to  be  deliberately 
disregarded  by  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government  then  it  ought 
to  be  abolished  and  further  deception 
of  the  public  and  Federal  employees  be 
ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  these  re- 
marks the  following  article  in  the  Des 
Moines  Register  of  the  date  of  Septem- 
ber 21, 1966: 

Article  bt  Clark  R.  Mollenhoft 
Washincton,  D.C— The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  "loaned"  a  $9,000  a  year  secretary  to 
Democratic  Congressman  James  Morrison  at 
a  time  he  is  engaged  In  a  heated  runoff  po- 
litical campaign  in  Louisiana. 

Charles  Johnson,  staff  director  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee, confirmed  that  he  made  the  arrange- 
ments to  borrow  the  secretary.  Mrs.  June 
Lyle  from  the  office  of  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  WUUam  McMillan. 

McMillan  took  full  responsibility  for  the 
arrangement  from  the  Post  Office,  and  said 
that  as  far  as  he  knew  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien  "doesn't  know  a  thine 
about  It."  * 

Johnson  said  Tuesday  that  Mrs.  Lyle  was 
borrowed  on  a  "sort  of  a  quid  pro  arrange- 
ment' the  committee  has  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

"We  like  to  scratch  each  other's  backs" 
Johnson  said.  "We  are  helpful  to  these 
agencies  from  time  to  time,  and  they  help 
us  out  when  we're  in  a  press." 

Mrs.  Lyle  was  reported  by  Johnson  to  be 
assigned  to  work  for  a  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee.  Actually,  she 
has  been  at  work  last  week  and  this  week  in 
MoBRisoN's  congressional  office  In  the  Ray- 
burn  Office  Building. 

The  "press"  of  business  that  necessitated 
the  request  for  a  Post  Office  secretary  in  this 
instance  was  the  press  of  the  bitter  run-off 
campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Sixth  District  Congressman  in  Louisiana. 
MoBsisoN,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee, la  the  heir  apparent  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee.  He  Is  In  serious  po- 
litical difficulty  because  of  his  support  of  the 
Johnson  administration  on  a  broad  range  of 
subjects  Including  spending  programs  and 
civil  rights. 

Although  a  veteran  of  24  years  In  the 
House.  MoBKisoM  failed  to  poll  61  percent  of 
the  votes  cast  In  the  five-man  Democratic 
primary  In  August  and  is  now  In  a  two-man 
runoff  against  John  R.  Hartck,  a  former 
county  judge. 


The  race  has  Included  charges  by  Morrison 
that  Rarlck  Is  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  a  charge  that  Rarlck  denies.  Rarick 
has  lUed  a  9500,000  damage  suit  against  Mob- 
bison  In  connection  with  the  charges. 

Rarick  charges  that  Morrison  is  a  rubber- 
stamp  for  the  Johnson  administration  on 
civil  rights  and  other  programs.  While  the 
spending  of  the  Johnson  administration  Is 
reported  to  be  an  Issue.  It  Is  the  civil  rights 
issue  that  Is  most  heated.    ■ 

Mrs.  Florence  Cooley.  an  administrative 
aide  to  Morrison.  expUlned  the  "frantic" 
race  that  has  "everyone  in  the  office  working 
on  the  campaign." 

She  explained  that  "the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  so  hated  that  a  lot  of  the  voters 
would  rather  support  the  klan." 

Mrs.  Cooley  said  that  Morrison  has  "a 
wonderful  relationship"  with  the  Johnson 
administration,  but  that  it  Is  Impossible  for 
President  Johnson.  Vice  President  Httbebt  H 
HtTMPHRET  or  other  high  administration  fig- 
ures to  give  him  any  support  In  the  open  " 
Humphrey  "unwittingly"  had  done  much 
damage  to  Morrison  with  a  speech  In  July, 
Mrs.  Cooley  said.  She  said  that  Hitmphret 
had  tried  to  help  Morrison  with  a  speech  In 
Louisiana,  but  that  "It  was  one  of  the  worst 
speeches  ever." 

"We  know  Mr.  Hitmprrey  didn't  Intend  to 
hurt  Mr.  Morrison,  but  his  speech  was 
awful,"  Mrs.  Cooley  said.  "He  said  some- 
thing about  leading  riots  and  It  was  lust  the 
wrong  thing." 

She  referred  to  the  speech  Humphrey  gave 
on  July  18.  1966.  In  New  Orleans  In  which 
he  said  that  if  he  had  lived  In  a  ghetto  with 
rats  nibbling  on  his  chUdren's  clothes,  he 
"might  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt"  himself. 
That  speech  has  come  In  for  widespread 
criticism  from  RepubUcans.  as  well  as  con- 
servative southern  Democrats. 

Mrs.  Cooley  said  that  Morrison  had  not 
expected  a  close  race  In  the  primary  in 
which  there  were  five  candidates,  but  his 
opponents  had  put  a  James  E.  Morrison  In 
the  race  to  "confuse  the  voters."  The  James 
E.  Morrison,  a  Baton  Rouge  grocer,  polled 
6.681  votes  which  Mrs.  Cooley  said  was 
enough  to  block  Morrison  from  polUng  the 
necessary  51  percent  In  the  primary. 

"Mr.  Morrison  didn't  even  know  he 
(Humphrey)  was  coming  down  there  and 
he  said  later  he  would  have  been  better  off 
If  he'd  never  come  down  here."  Mrs.  Coolev 
said.  '' 

The  lab<M-  organizations  are  solidly  be- 
hind Morrison,  Mrs.  Cooley  said,  "especially 
those  letter  carrier  groups."  She  said  the 
postal  workers  and  other  Government  em- 
ployees who  favor  Morrison  "can't  do  any- 
thing because  of  the  Hatch  Act"  which  for- 
bids active  political  campaigning  by  career 
Government  employees. 

Ira  Kapensteln,  the  Post  Office  Department 
public  relations  officer,  said  he  did  not  know 
the  policy  or  the  Uw  re'atlve  to  loaning  em- 
ployees to  work  for  a  Congressman  diulng  a 
campaign. 

McMillan  said  that  he  did  not  know  that 
Mrs.  Lyle  was  going  to  work  In  Morrison's 
office.  He  said  he  received  a  call  from  John- 
son who  told  him  there  was  "a  heavy  work- 
load" and  that  the  House  committee  needed 
an  experienced  secretary  for  one  or  two  weeks. 

McMillan  said  he  had  assumed  that  Mrs. 
Lyle  was  working  in  a  committee  office. 

"I  run  the  operations  division  of  the  Post 
Office."  McMillan  said.  "I  can't  spend  all  my 
time  running  around  to  find  out  where  these 
people  are." 

Kapensteln  said  he  beUeved  that  UcMllUn 
"had  a  right  to  rely  on  sutements  from 
Johnson  that  she  was  working  for  the  House 
committee." 

McMillan  said  that  the  loaning  of  Mrs. 
Lyle  was  done  with  the  understanding  that 
the  House  committee  would  "reimburse"  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  tUne  she 
worked  at  the  Capitol. 
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Vnilar  queetionlng.  MclCUlan  lald  there 
WM  no  written  record  made  of  the  arrange- 
menta  wltfa  Johnson  for  the  "loan"  of  the 
serrlcea  of  Urs.  Lyle  or  the  "relmburaeioeut." 

"It  was  just  a  telephone  conversation," 
McMillan  said.  "When  Mrs.  Lyle  came  back, 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  simply  bill 
the  committee  for  that  part  of  her  salary." 

He  said  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Post  OfOce  Department  loaning  an  employee 
to  the  House  committee  or  to  a  Congressman. 
He  said  he  was  "not  familiar  with  the  Hatch 
Act"  and  could  not  say  If  it  was  proper  or 
Improper  for  a  career  Post  Office  employee  to 
engage  In  work  that  helped  MoaaisoN  In  a 
political  campaign. 

"I  would  defer  to  Mr.  Kapensteln  on  that," 
McMillan  said. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Kapensteln  said 
"It  woJild  be  improper  for  a  Post  Office  em- 
ployee to  engage  In  political  work."  He  said 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  will  investi- 
gate to  determine  if  Mrs.  Lyle  was  doing  po- 
litical work  or  was  merely  engaged  In  work 
Huit  relieved  others  in  Mosbison's  office  so 
they  could  engage  in  political  work. 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross  (Rep.,  Iowa) 
declared  that  in  his  view  it  would  be  Im- 
proper for  the  executive  branch  to  loan  secre- 
taries to  the  Congress  for  any  purpose  where 
it  would  "directly  or  indirectly  represent  a 
political  assistance." 

"The  law  was  designed  to  prevent  this  type 
of  thing,  and  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  Individual  employee  was  Involved  directly 
or  Indirectly  in  the  campaign  activity," 
Gaoes  said.  "If  we  would  excuse  such  ac- 
tivity where  the  employee  is  said  to  replace 
another  employee  who  has  gone  ofl  cam- 
paigning, then  we  would  be  providing  a  big 
loophole  for  the  worst  abuses  possible  " 

Gkoss  said  such  a  loophole  would  make  It 
possible  to  use  all  of  the  secretaries  "\  man- 
power pool  for  pure  political  maneu\-ering.'' 

He  said  that  the  Post  Office  action  la  loan- 
ing secretaries  to  Congress  during  r.n  I'lectlon 
campaign  "is  an  arrogant  disregard  'or  the 
Intent  of  the  Hatch  Act." 


REORGANIZATION    OF    CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matstjnaga).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cottis]  Is  recogrxized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  17873,  an  omnibus 
bill  on  the  Reorganization  of  Congress 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  contained  in  its  final  re- 
port filed  with  the  Congress,  July  28, 
1966.  Senate  Report  No.  1414,  House  Re- 
port No.  1781. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  shall  first  re- 
Tiew  briefly  the  work  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress: second,  enumerate  and  discuss 
briefly  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  joint  committee;  third,  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  and; 
fourth,  give  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  enact  these  reforms. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  was  established  by 
unanimous  vote  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  March  of  1965.  May  10, 
1965,  the  committee  commenced  a  series 
of  41  public  hearings  and  received  the 
views  of  199  witnesses.  The  testimony, 
together  with  statements,  documents 
and  an  index,  is  contained  in  16  printed 
volumes,  totaling  2,435  pages.  The  com- 
mittee was  very  generous  in  receiving  the 


views  of  anyone  who  cared  to  testify. 
Among  the  witnesses  were  17  Senators 
and  59  Representatives  who  testified  In 
person.  In  addition,  4  Senators  and  26 
Representatives  submitted  statements 
for  the  record. 

Interim  reports  were  filed  by  the  com- 
mittee July  8,  1965,  and  January  19, 
1966.  In  which  the  recommendations  and 
suggestions  received  to  those  dates  were 
summarized. 

Between  January  19,  1966,  and  the 
filing  of  the  report  on  July  28,  1966,  the 
committee  and  its  staff  met  In  over  50 
executive  sessions  considering  the  pro- 
posed reforms  and  formulating  its 
recommendations  and  the  narrative  to 
comprise  its  final  report  to  the  Congress. 
Subsequently,  the  members  and  the  staff, 
conferring  with  the  legislative  counsels 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  have  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  an  onuiibus 
bill,  which  I  have  Introduced  today.  HJl. 
17873. 

nXAL  EKPOKT  OF  TBX  COM  MirTXX 

On  the  whole,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  constructive  and  If  the  recom- 
mendations are  enacted  Into  law  and 
then  the  reforms  suggested  are  actually 
carried  out  in  succeeding  Congresses,  In 
my  Judgment  it  should  lead  to  a  better 
performance  of  the  legislative  fimction 
and  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Con- 
gress in  our  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

As  we  pointed  out  In  our  additional 
views,  commencing  on  page  84  of  the 
final  report,  we  think  the  committee's 
recommendations  of  reform  did  not  go 
far  enough  and  that  there  are  many 
additional  areas  of  legislative  responsi- 
bility in  which  Congress  could  be  made 
more  effective.  Nevertheless,  this  Is 
possibly  not  as  serious  as  it  might  appear 
at  first  since  the  committee  did  adopt 
one  major  reform;  namely,  it  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
with  continuing  authority  to  study  the 
structure  and  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress with  a  view  to  recommending  re- 
forms from  time  to  time. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  would  be  provided  with  a 
staff  which  would  enable  it  to  make 
studies  in  these  areas  of  further  con- 
gressional reform  with  a  view  to  further 
strengthening  the  Congress,  with  Im- 
provements adopted  from  time  to  time 
as  the  Congress  deemed  appropriate.  For 
example;  the  report  of  the  committee 
does  not  deal  with  such  thorny  subjects 
as  executive  privilege,  lobbying  by  the 
executive,  or  relationships  between  Con- 
gress and  the  courts;  all  of  which,  of 
course,  were  within  the  original  mandate 
of  study  assigned  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 
These  areas  should  be  examined  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations. I  express  the  hope  that  if  such 
a  committee  is  established,  it  will  equip 
itself  with  an  able  staff  to  enable  it  to 
make  a  penetrating  study  of  these  very 
delicate  but  important  subjects. 


FSOVISIOKS  FOR  THE  MINORITT 

Minority  members  felt  quite  strongly 
that  where  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  were 


in  the  control  of  the  same  party,  that 
the  ecMnmlttees  of  the  Congress  having 
ttie  responsibility  of  examinhig  the  efB- 
dency  and  economy  of  operations  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government; 
either  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee or  perhaps  a  new  committee  to  be 
called  a  Committee  on  Procedures  and 
Policies,  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  minority  party.  The  obvious  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  would  be  to  insure 
proper  scrutiny  and  review  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  expenditures  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  exercise  of  vast  au- 
thority delegated  to  executive  agencies 
and  that  the  laws  are  honestly  and  efB- 
clently  administered.  In  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts  is  by  tradition  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  leading  member  of  the 
opposition;  usually  a  person  who  had 
been  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
In  the  Republican  Harding  administra- 
tion, the  Teapot  Dome  Investigation  was 
assigned  by  a  Republican  Senate  to  a 
committee  chaired  by  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator, Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana. 

Minority  party  members  of  the  joint 
conm:ilttee  were  imable  to  persuade  the 
conunittee  to  accept  this  concept  of  con- 
gressional review  of  executive  action  and 
I  do  not  delude  myself  into  thinking  that 
an  amendment  to  achieve  this  on  the 
floor  when  the  bill  is  up  for  consideration 
would  meet  with  much  success. 

Aside  from  this  provision,  however,  I 
must  say  that  the  members  of  the  joint 
committee  were  quite  cooperative  in 
making  a  number  of  provisions  for  the 
advantage  of  the  minority,  as  follows: 
First,  committee  staffing;  second  minor- 
ity views  in  reports;  third,  equal  time  on 
conference  reports;  fourth,  provision  for 
the  minority  of  a  committee  to  schedule 
witnesses  on  at  least  1  day  of  hearings, 
and;  fifth.  House  Conunittee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct. 

COMMrmX     BTAFTINO 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  provided  for  foxir  professional  and 
six  clerical  staff.  It  provided  that  the 
professional  members  should  be  selected 
without  regard  to  partisan  considera- 
tions and  solely  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petence to  perform  their  duties.  It  also 
provided  that  the  professional  staff  and 
the  clerical  staff  should  be  assigned  to 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Monroney,  who  was 
vice  chaii-man  of  the  1946  Reorganiza- 
tion Committee,  Indicated  that  he  be- 
lieved that  this  provision  would  provide 
the  minority  with  adequate  staff  assist- 
ance to  express  their  dissent  effectiveli' 
in  cases  where  there  was  dissent.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  it  worked  out, 
in  some  committees  at  least,  that  the  mi- 
nority were  not  given  the  staff  assistance 
with  which  to  develop  and  record  their 
positions  effectively.  Therefore,  In  our 
final  report,  the  committee,  in  increasing 
the  number  of  statutory  committee  staff 
positions  from  four  to  six,  earmarked  at 
least  two  of  those  positions  for  the  mi- 
nority, to  be  selected  by  the  minority  and 
to  be  assigned  to  the  minority  to  assist 
them.  Similarly,  with  respect  to  the  six 
clerical  positions,  it  was  provided  that  at 
least  one  of  the  clerical  positions  should 
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be  filled  by  and  assigned  to  Uik  minority. 
Tills  recommendation  appears  on  page  21 
of  the  final  report  imqer  recommenda- 
tion No.  2.  j 

In  addition,  where  cojmmittees  request 
funds  for  staff  beyond  the  12  statutory 
positions,  it  is  provided  that  in  an  annual 
resolution  authorizing  additional  staff  for 
committees  and  sul)committees,  that  the 
minority  shaU  have  fair  consideration  in 
staff  selections  for  the  subcommittees 
and  that  all  minority  staff  personnel 
should  be  entitled  to  equitable  treatment, 
including  comparable  salary,  facilities! 
and  access  to  committer  records. 

COMltrmX   Bl^BTS 

There  is  now  nothing  in  the  rules 
which  guarantees  any  committee  mem- 
ber who  dissents  from  the  position  taken 
by  the  majority,  the  right  to  file  supple- 
mental, additional,  or  minority  views  and 
to  have  them  included  in  the  report  filed 
with  the  parent  body. 

The  joint  committee  in  its  final  report 
on  page  12,  in  recommendation  No.  14, 
requires  that  reports,  when  prepared,  be 
submitted  to  aU  membefrs  and  that  they 
be  allowed  2  days  withla  which  to  pre- 
pare and  file  with  the  ilerk  theh-  addi- 
tional, supplemental,  or  minority  views, 
which  shall  be  included  with  the  report 
filed  with  the  parent  body  and  printed 
in  the  same  document  las  the  majority 
report. 

COKrS&ENCE   R^]>ORTS 

Under  present  proced^ires,  conference 
reports  are  prepared  by  those  prevailing 
in  the  conference  and  tljiere  is  no  provi- 
sion for  dissenting  or  differing  explana- 
tory statements  of  the  agreement  arrived 
at  in  conference.  Uke\rtse,  the  confer- 
ence report,  when  presented  to  the  parent 
body,  is  handled  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  ranking  majority  man- 
ager on  the  part  of  the  ^  House,  and  the 
time  is  controlled  by  tha^  single  member. 
Any  time  granted  to  those  who  oppose 
the  conference  report  lis  a  matter  of 
grace  and  there  is  no  entitlement  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  those  opposing  the 
conference  report  to  express  their  dis- 
sent. The  committee  sought  to  remove 
this  inequity  by  providing  that  individual 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
could  submit  their  own  individual  ex- 
planatory views  of  what  I  occurred  in  the 
conference  and  also,  thifc  the  minority 
viewpoint  be  fully  expressed  when  the 
conference  report  is  submitted  to  the 
parent  body  by  providing  that  those  op- 
posing the  conference  report  should  have 
equal  time  for  expressin(g  their  dissent. 

MmOBTTT   SCHmtTLINO   Of    WrrNESSES 

Under  present  procediites,  scheduling 
01  the  hearings  and  the|  witnesses  who 
appear  and  the  testlmotor  to  be  given 
Is  all  witWn  the  control  jaf  the  commit- 
tee, which  means  the  rtajority  of  the 
committee.  To  provide  i  balanced  rec- 
ord to  hisure  all  points  of  view  are  ob- 
tained, where  the  minority  so  desires,  it 
Is  entitled  under  the  recommendations 
of  the  joint  committee  to  ^au  witnesses  of 
«8  own  choosing  for  at  lei^t  one  day  of 
Hearings.  This  is  provide  on  page  1 1  of 
tne  committee's  final  report  under  rec- 
ommendaUon  No.  12.  th»t  the  minority 
or  a  committee  shaU  be  entitled,  upon  Its 
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request,  to  call  witnesses  of  its  choice 
during  at  least  1  day  of  the  hearing. 
HOUSE  couMrrrEE  on  standards  anb 
coiroucr 

The  final  report  on  page  48,  under  the 
topic,  "Ethics,"  recommends  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct 
While  this  brief  statement  concerning 
this  committee  does  not  spell  out  the 
characteristics  it  should  have,  it  does 
indicate  that  the  House  might  very  well 
examine  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct,  which  does 
provide  for  an  equal  number  of  majority 
and  minority  members.  H.R.  17138,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Madden  on 
August  18,  1966,  on  page  40,  line  22,  con- 
tains language  creating  a  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  which  provides 
that  it  shall  consist  at  all  times  of  an 
even  number  of  members,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  party  and 
minority  party. 

I  have  substantially  altered  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Madden  bill  relating 
to  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct in  the  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
and  shall  discuss  these  differences  and 
the  reasons  for  them  later  in  my  re- 
marks. At  this  point,  I  only  wish  to 
note  that  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
conduct  of  members,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  joint  committee  did  agree  that  this 
was  not  a  partisan  matter  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct 
should  be  a  bi-partisan  committee. 

Aside  from  the  provisions  for  more 
equitable  treatment  for  the  mhiority, 
which  I  have  discussed,  there  are  many 
recommendations  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  go  a  long  way  toward  improv- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Congress  if  they 
are  carried  out  in  future  Congresses.  I 
shall  discuss  these  recommendations 
briefiy  under  the  following  headings: 

First.  Measures  aimed  at  relieving 
time  pressures  on  Members. 

Second.  Fiscal  controls  and  budgetary 
reforms. 

Third.  Bill  of  rights  for  committees. 

Fourth.  Continuing  studies  of  con- 
gressional organization  and  an  agency 
to  concern  Itself  about  Congress  as  an 
Institution. 

MEASTTRKS  AIMED  AT  KKUSVING  TIME  PRESSURES 
ON    MEMBERS 

Since  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  wholly  new  fields  have  de- 
veloped, such  as  atomic  energy,  space, 
automation  and  computer  science,  and 
there  have  been  notable  advances  in 
communications,  transportation,  medi- 
cine and  health,  science,  and  other  fields 
of  human  endeavor,  in  all  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  deeply  involved. 
In  addition,  in  the  last  two  decades  the 
Federal  Government  has  assumed  a  role 
hi  areas  of  social  activity  hitherto  left  to 
the  States  and  local  governments  or  to 
private  citizens  and  organizations. 

Thus,  the  workload  of  the  Congress- 
its  policy-making  responsibility— has  In- 
creased immeasurably,  not  only  in  mag- 
nitude, but  in  complexity  and  sophisti- 
cation, and  haw  Imposed  Immense  con- 
flicting demands  on  the  time  of  the  535 
elected  Senators  and  Representatives. 


Many  of  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  ahned  at  alleviating  these  pres- 
sures.   Among  them  are : 

The  elimination  of  noncongressional 
chores,  such  as  recommendations  for  ap- 
pointments in  the  postal  service  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  their  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

Enlarged  staffs  for  committees. 

A  legislative  assistant  for  Senators. 
The  House  provided  $7,000  additional 
clerk-hire  allowance  for  Members  May 
17,  1966,  by  House  Resolution  855. 

The  committee  recommended 
strengthening  and  improvement  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  renaming 
It  the  Legislative  Research  Service  and 
reorienting  its  approach  to  conform  more 
nearly  with  the  needs  of  Congress;  to 
give  it  more  versatility  through  facili- 
tating employment  of  consultants  and 
experts  on  an  Intermittent  temporary 
basis  on  contract;  and  providing  better 
supervision  and  review  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library. 

Authorizing  committees  to  employ  con- 
sultants on  an  intermittent  temporary 
basis  to  take  advantage  of  expertise  in 
various  fields  of  knowledge  of  interest  to 
committees. 

Authorizing  committees  to  upgrade  the 
talents  and  capacity  of  permanent  staff 
personnel  through  additional  training  at 
committee  expense,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administration  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  bodies. 

Improving  the  capacity  of  committees 
to  review  the  administration  of  the  laws 
and  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  by  providing  an  additional  staff 
position  called  Legislative  Review  Spe- 
cialist, with  the  specific  duty  of  direct- 
mg  the  committee's  attention  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  which  fall  with- 
in Its  legislative  jurisdiction. 

FISCAL  CONTROLS  AND  BUDGETARY  REFORMS 

The  committee  has  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  which  should  facili- 
tate a  more  effective  exercise  of  the  con- 
gressional power  of  the  purse.  Under 
these  recommendations,  more  use  would 
be  made  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  its  staff  in  establishing  a  standard 
classification  code  of  activities  and  ex- 
penditures; in  providing  information  as 
to  the  location  and  nature  of  fiscal  data 
available  in  the  various  agencies  and 
departments;  in  providing  expert  assist- 
ance to  the  Congress  in  the  analysis  of 
cost-effectiveness  studies  prepared  by 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  preparing  tabulations 
of  budget  data  and  information  for  a 
committee  or  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  budget  would  be  required  to  con- 
tain multiple  year  financial  projections 
of  programs  with  commitments  for  fu- 
ture years  and  updating  of  the  budget  on 
June  1  of  each  year,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  each  House  would 
be  required  to  hold  general  hearings  on 
the  budget  within  30  days  after  Its  pres- 
entation to  Congress.  Legislative  com- 
mittees would  be  required  to  Include  in 
their  reports  estimates  of  the  cost  to  be 
incurred  In  carrying  out  the  bill  reported 
In  the  fiscal  year  in  which  It  Is  reported 
and  each  of  the  5  fiscal  years  following 
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such  year  or  for  the  authorized  dura- 
tion of  the  progrram;  and  to  authorize 
programs  in  such  form  as  to  require  an- 
nual appropriations  for  carrying  them 
out. 

Provisions  relating  to  the  legislative 
budget  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  were  repealed.  Those  pro- 
visions had  proved  unworkable  over  the 
years  and  the  committee  was  unable  to 
devise  any  satisfactory  mechanism  to 
supplant  It,  other  than  the  fiscal  reforms 
referred  to  above. 

In  my  judgment,  these  reforms  are  an 
inadequate  substitute  for  the  independ- 
ent legislative  budget  which  I  think  the 
Congress  should  develop.  This  Is  a  sub- 
ject which  should  receive  further  atten- 
tion and  study  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations. 

coMMrmcx  snx  or  rights 

The  committee  was  unable  to  find  any 
suitable  alternative  for  the  tradition  of 
electing  chairman  of  committees  by  the 
respective  Houses,  largely  on  the  basis 
of  longevity  of  service.  It  sought  to  es- 
tablish procedures  guaranteeing  equit- 
able treatment,  some  of  which  I  have 
previously  mentioned  where  I  referred 
to  advantages  given  to  the  minority,  such 
as  the  calling  of  witnesses  and  guarantee- 
ing opportunity  to  file  dissenting  views. 
Additional  provisions  in  the  form  of  an- 
nouncement of  record  votes,  the  ability 
of  a  majority  to  compel  the  filing  of  a  re- 
port or  bill;  the  prohibition  of  proxies 
and  the  printing  of  committee  rules  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session,  likewise 
should  enable  the  majority  of  a  commit- 
tee at  all  times  to  control  committee  pro- 
ceedings regardless  of  attempted  arbi- 
trary action  by  a  chairman. 

THK  JOINT  coMMrrrxx  cm  cong«xssionai. 

OFEKATIONa 

Perhaps  the  most  far  reaching  and 
potentially  the  most  beneficial  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  joint  committee 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations  on  a 
permanent  basis.  This  committee  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  making  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  organization  and 
procedures  of  the  Congress  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  with  a  view 
toward  recommending  reforms  to 
strengthen  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time  as  developments  warrant. 

I  understand  my  colleague  on  the  Joint 
ccanmittee.  Dr.  Hall,  intends  to  develop 
this  subject  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
and  for  that  reason,  I  will  say  no  more 
about  it  at  this  time. 
coKMzms   on   stansakos   and   oonituct  or 

THX    KOU8S    or    KXPKXSKNTATIVXB 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  Is  identical 
In  all  reelects  with  the  bill  S.  SMS  bein« 
taitroduced  by  the  six  Senate  Members  of 
the  Joint  CcMumittee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  today,  except  for  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  a  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  Senate  bill  S.  3848  was  reported  by 
the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Organisation  of  Congress  today.  Report 
No.  1629. 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  House 
.  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct  of 


the  Senate  bill  S.  3848  are  the  same  as 
those  in  HJl.  17138,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Maodkn  on  August  18,  1966. 
They  appear  in  the  Madden  bill,  com- 
mencing on  page  40,  line  2,  continuing  to 
page  43,  line  16.  Both  versions,  H.R. 
17873  and  S.  3848.  have  the  same  pur- 
pose; namely,  to  investigate  individual 
Instances  of  misconduct  by  Members,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  of  the  House  and  also 
to  recommend  a  code  of  ethics. 

My  bill  does,  however,  have  one  major 
difference.  Under  the  Madden  bill,  it 
Is  provided  that  the  committee  shall 
select  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chair- 
man from  among  its  members  and  the 
same  provision  is  contained  in  my  bill, 
but  the  Madden  bill  goes  on  to  say  the 
chairman  shall  be  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  the  vice  chairman  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  minority  party.  This 
seems  to  me  to  restrict  unnecessarily 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct.  Under  both  bills  the  com- 
mittee would  be  bipartisan,  in  the  sense 
that  the  membership  would  be  equally 
divided  ijetween  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity parties.  In  my  view,  the  committee 
might  very  well,  in  this  sensitive  area 
relating  to  conduct  of  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  House,  desire  to 
allay  any  suspicion  that  the  inquiry 
might  be  a  whitewash  by  electing  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  member 
of  the  minority  party. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  all  should  be  on 
notice  that  the  resolutions  reported  from 
the  House  Rules  Committee  providing 
for  a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  would  create  a  temporary 
committee,  which  would  expire  with  the 
89th  Congress.  That  committee  might 
well  not  even  be  established  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  believe  the  House 
should  establish  a  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct  is  that  many  times  im- 
fovmded  allegations  are  made  against 
Meml>ers  which  upon  inquiry  would  be 
found  to  be  without  any  basis  whatever 
and  the  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  could  clear  the  air  in  such  cases. 

CONCSXSS        SROTTLD        KNACT        OKOAKIZATIONAI, 
KSFDKMS   BKVORX    ADJOtTSNTMO 

It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  this 
Congress  ought  not  to  adjourn  sine  die 
without  having  acted  on  congressional 
reform. 

My  reasons  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  bill  is  ready. 

Second.  Both  Houses  unanimously  de- 
termined reform  was  necessary. 

Third.  If,  as  the  creation  of  our  joint 
committee  Indicates,  Congress  requires 
strengthening  and  modernizing,  time  Is 
of  the  essence. 

Fourth.  Reforms  should  be  enacted 
now — so  that  the  new  90th  Congress  may 
organize,  utilizing  the  new  Institutions 
and  procedures. 

Fifth.  If  the  90th  Congress  organizes 
under  old  forms  and  practices — vested 
interests  will  devel(H>  and  will  Inhibit 
change,  making  the  adoption  of  mean- 
ingful reforms  more  difficult. 

Sixth.  If  we  put  off  reorganizing  Con- 
gress, ve  will  indicate  It  is  a  matter  of 
low  priority,  thus,  esieouraglng  Inaction 
In  the  next  Congress. 


Seventh.  Many  who  have  actively  par- 
ticipated in  this  fight  to  strengthen  Con- 
gress— who  are  familiar  with  conditions 
and  the  reasons  for  change — may  not  be 
avtulable  to  participate  in  guiding  re- 
form legislation  through  Congress  next 
year.  Furthermore,  we  should  act  while 
the  considerations  leading  to  the  recom- 
mended reforms  are  fresh  in  our  minds, 
leading  to  more  meaningful  discussion. 
Eighth.  If  no  bill  is  passed  before  ad- 
journment, the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
leaders  must  face  the  electorate  in  No- 
vember with  a  record  of  weakness  and 
inaction.  With  overwhelming  majori- 
ties in  both  Houses,  they  will  be  recorded 
as  imwilling  to  adopt  reforms  unani- 
mously recommended  by  a  blue-ribbon 
bipartisan  committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Citrtis,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican House  Member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  agree  with  him  especially  in  his  con- 
cluding remarks  that  it  is  important  tiiat 
this  Congress  take  action  immediately  on 
the  urgent  problem  of  congressional  re- 
organization BO  that  any  reforms  which 
the  Congress  approves  can  take  eflfect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
if  the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  12  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress,  who  dili- 
gently applied  themselves  to  the  man- 
date given  them  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  of  Congress,  were  to 
have  been  given  in  vain  because  of  in- 
action or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
members  and  leadership  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  fully  that 
there  are  controversial  features  in  tliis 
bill.  At  the  outset  we  were  well  aware 
that  no  change  could  be  made  in  the  ex- 
isting procedures  and  structure  of  the 
Congress  without  interfering  with  vested 
interests  in  the  old  way  of  doing  things. 
Certainly  in  the  deUberatlons  of  our  12- 
man  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  we  ran  into  many 
disagreements  and  controversies.  Yet 
we  were  able  to  agree  upon  a  report 
signed  by  all  12  members  and  I  say  the 
Congress,  likewise,  should  consider  our 
recommendations  and  work  its  will,  but 
at  least  let  the  Nation  have  something 
to  show  in  the  way  of  progress  in  mod- 
ernizing and  strengthening  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  there  is  one  single  reform  more  im- 
portant than  others,  in  my  Judgment,  It 
is  the  recommendation  that  there  be 
created  a  continuing  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations.  This  com- 
mittee would  consist  of  five  Senators 
and  five  Representatives,  of  whom,  In 
each  House,  a  majority  and  a  minority 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  the  House  Admin- 
istration and  Senate  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committees  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  would  have  the  duty  on  s 
continuous  basis  of  studying  the  organi- 
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zatlon  and  operatlo^  of  the  Congress 
and  recommending  iltnprovements  with 
a  view  towards  streiigthening  Congress, 
simplifying  its  operartions,  improving  Its 
relationships  with  other  branches  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  enabling  it  better 
to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  reason^  our  committee  was 
able  to  arrive  at  agitqement  on  Its  final 
report  was  because  ^lany  of  us  felt  that 
with  the  establlshm^ot  of  a  continuing 
Joint  Committee  on!  Congressional  Op- 
erations, areas  of  legislative  reform 
upon  which  we  were  unable  to  agree  or 
problems  of  congressional  operations  for 
which  we  were  unable  to  find  a  satlsfac- 
toiy  solution,  could  be  taken  up  by  the 
continuing  Joint  Conimittee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations. 

For  example,  in  nd  less  than  7  of  the 
15  points  made  in  tbe  additional  views 
of  the  Republican  House  members  of  the 
joint  committee,  we  Indicated  that  sub- 
jects should  be  studied  by  the  proposed 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations.   These  itemo  are  as  follows: 

First.  Enforcement^  of  section  1913  of 
tUle  XVm  of  the  U.S.  Code,  prohibiting 
lobbying  with  appropriated  funds  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Second.  Campaign  [Expenditures. 

Third.  Contested  eUctlons. 

Fourth.  Contempt  citations. 

Fifth.  Exercise  of  I  the  congressional 
power  to  declare  war.  [ 

Sixth.  Advantage  of  incumt)ency  and 
the  seniority  system. 

Seventh.  Executive!  privilege,  related 
to  Congress  and  the  beople— credibility 
gap.  I 

We.  likewise,  urged!  that  membership 
on  the  Joint  Committeja  on  Congressional 
Operations  be  equaU^  dividec*  betwec  i 
the  parUes.  and  many  |qf  the  other  points 
in  our  additional  views  could  well  receive 
the  scrutiny  of  the  J(ilnt  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operat^ono. 

In  addition  to  its|Btudy,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congreteional  Operations 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  follow- 
ing up  on  the  recommendations  of  our 
temporary  joint  committee  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  flde  how  those  re- 
forms are  working  odti  and  whether  or 
not  they  were  being  observed  by  the 
Congress.  In  the  light  of  actual  experi- 
ence, the  conunittee  Might  well  recom- 
mend modification  o\  even  repeal  of 
some  of  those  reformsj 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  would  have 
the  responsibility  for  continuously  study- 
ing automatic  data  processing  and  in- 
rormaUon  retrieval  systems  with  a  view 
to  determining  possi|)le  utilization  of 
such  systems  for  the  benefit  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  committer's  studies  in  this 
field  would  also  facilitate,  not  replace 
the  review  and  oversight  activities  of 
other  congressional  committees  as  they 
might  be  affected  by  increased  com- 
puterization of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Joint  CommitUe  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  would  concern  itself 
with  the  Congress  as  an  institution, 
study  Improved  ways  of  providing  serv- 
ices and  faculties  for  Nf^mbers  and  com- 
niutees  and  famlllarlza  itself  with  liti- 


gation which  might  affect  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress,  its  committees  and  its 
members,  are  sometimes  involved  as  par- 
ties Utigant.  Traditionally,  in  these 
cases  representation  has  been  by  private 
counsel,  sometimes  not  paid  for  by  the 
Congress;  or  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, likewise  not  paid  by  the  Congress 
for  these  services. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  we  all  recall 
a  Federal  district  judge  issued  an  in- 
junction against  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. Happily,  the  injunction  was 
promptly  vacated. 

In  addition,  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  Congress,  the  will  or  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  even  the  applica- 
tion of  parliamentary  rules  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  courts.  In  a  few 
cases  involving  constitutional  powers, 
the  Congress  has  been  represented  by 
appearances  by  Senators.  Representa- 
tives or  other  attorneys  as  amicus  curiae 
This  representation  has  been  on  a  spo- 
radic basis  and  sometimes  at  no  expense 
to  the  Congress.  In  contempt  and  per- 
jury cases  involving  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  its  parliamentary  proce- 
dures. Congress  usually  has  been  repre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Justice,  at 
no  expense  to  the  Congress. 

This  legal  representation  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  its  vital  Interests  Is 
unsatisfactory  and  the  effect  i«)on  Con- 
gress of  court  decisions  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  continuous  concern  for  which  some 
legal  agency  of  the  Congress  should  take 
responsibility.  The  committee  consid- 
ered this  function  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations  as  a  part  of 
its  responsibility  for  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  Congress  will 
act  promptly  on  the  recommendations 
of  our  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  and  express  the 
hope  that  If  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  fall  by  the  wayside  during  the 
process  of  enactment,  at  least  the  pro- 
vision for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  will  be  preserved 
Mr.  CLEVELAJrt).  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  for  only 
4  months,  I  have  long  been  closely  in- 
volved In  the  subject  of  congressional  re- 
form. 

Shortly  after  the  resolution  was  passed 
creating  the  joint  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  of 
our  House  Republican  Committee  on 
Planning  and  Research,  appointed  a  task 
force  to  study  this  matter  in  depth,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  pressing  need 
of  the  minority  for  more  staff  on  most  of 
the  standing  committees. 

As  a  first  order  of  business,  the  task 
force  encouraged  Members  from  our  side 
of  the  aisle  to  present  their  views  to  the 
Joint  committee.  We  were  gratified  at 
the  close  of  the  committee's  hearings  to 
learn  that  proportionately  more  Repub- 
lican than  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  had  shown  a  willingness  to  come 
foi-ward  with  their  views  and  suggestions 
toward  strengthening  our  ailing  national 
legislature.  I  ought  to  add  that  each 
Member's  testimony  was  a  true  reflection 
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of  his  personal  convictions — the  only  as- 
sistance provided  by  our  task  force  con- 
cerned the  scheduling  of  our  witnesses. 

As  a  second  order  of  business,  we  pre- 
pared a  study  outline  for  research  in 
depth  of  key  areas  by  a  now  expanded 
task  force  of  21  Members.  For  the  rec- 
ord. I  submit  the  following  table  of  con- 
tents from  "We  Propose:  A  Modem  Con- 
gress." published  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co..  which  contains  the  results  of 
our  research : 

Contents 

Foreword,  Thomas  B.  Cotitis,  M.C,  vll. 

Ictroductlon,  Gerald  R.  Fobd.  M.C,  xl, 

PART    I.    THE    COMMITTEE    8TRTJCTURK.     1 

1.  "The  Need  for  Increased  Minority  Staff- 
ing," James  C.  Cuevelakd,  M.C,  5.  — 

2.  "The  Seniority  System,"  Hon.  John  V 
Lindsay,  33. 

3.  "Rules  and  Procedure  of  the  Standing 
Committees,"  Robext  P.  Griffin,  U.S  Sen- 
ator, 37. 

4.  "Strengthening  the  Committee  Struc- 
ture: The  Problem  of  Overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tion," P.  Bradford  Morse,  M.C,  67. 

PART    2.   policy-making,    LOBBTINC,   AND   OVER- 
BICHT,   69 

5.  "Science  Policy  and  Congress,"  John  B 
Anderson,  M.C,  73. 

6.  "Congress  and  Foreign  Policy,"  Ocden 
R.  Rkid,  M.C.  85. 

7.  "Reforming  the  Budgetary  and  Fiscal 
Machinery  of  Congress,"  Robert  McClory 
M.C,  105. 

8.  "Lobbying,"  Path.  Findlet,  M.C.,  185. 

9.  "Lobbying  by  the  Administration," 
Ancher  Nelsen,  M.C,  143. 

10.  "Reorganization  of  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Minority  Con- 
trol of  Investigation,"  Robert  H.  Michkl. 
M.C,  163. 

PART  3.  TOWARD  MORE  EFFICIENCT  AND  A  BETTER 
IMAGE,   177 

11.  "Congressional  Pages:  Their  work  and 
SchooUng,  ■  William  L.  Springer,  M.C,  181. 

12.  "Reforms  Needed  In  House  Personnel 
Procedures,"  Joel  T.  Brothill,  M.C,  191. 

13.  "Floor  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." John  J.  Rhodes,  M.C,  201. 

14.  "Electric  Voting  in  the  House,"  Dur- 
ward  G.  Hall,  M.C,  217. 

15.  "Contested  Elections  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,"  Robert  C  McEwen.  M.C 
225. 

16.  "The    Cost    of    Getting    There     and 
Length  erf  Stay,"  Laurence  J.  Bdxton,  M.C 
237. 

17.  "Congressional   Ethics,"   Bob   Wilson 
M.C,  253. 

PART    4.    INFORMATION.    TECHNOLOGT.    AND 
CITIZENS'  RIGHTS,  36 1 

18.  "The  Case  for  Television  and  Radio 
Coverage."  Robert  P.  Ellsworth,  M.C.,  265. 

19.  "Managing  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  " 
Charles  McC  Mathias,  Jr.,  M.C.,  271. 

20.  "The  Operation  of  the  Congressional 
Office,"  Donald  Rumsfeld,  M.C,  281. 

21.  "Information  Handling:  'For  a  Vast 
Future  Also.'  "  Fred  Schwengel.  303. 

Appendices,  319. 

Most  of  our  suggestions  were  made 
known  to  the  joint  committee  at  various 
stages  of  the  committee's  work,  even 
after  the  hearings  had  been  completed. 
So,  while  it  is  our  hope  that  this  book  will 
stimulate  public  discussion  of  the  role  of 
today's  Congress,  there  is  little  In  its 
pages  that  can  be  considered  new  mate- 
rial for  the  Joint  committee. 

As  a  third  order  of  business,  we  have 
attempted  to  keep  the  dialog  moving 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  In  a  constant  ef- 
fort to  find  new  and  better  answers  to 
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the  problems  of  inefficiency,  confusion, 
and  the  diminishing  Influence  of  today's 
Congress. 

The  case  for  House  Republicans  on  the 
issue  of  congressional  reform  could  hard- 
ly be  clearer:  our  efforts,  conclusions, 
and  sincere  purpose  are  matters  of  pub- 
lic record.  Our  supplemental  views  In 
the  final  report  of  the  Joint  committee 
attest  to  this. 

I  wish  to  add  only  two  further  com- 
ments to  the  remarks  of  my  Missouri 
colleagues  here  this  afternoon.  First, 
from  painful  experience,  our  task  force 
can  testify  to  the  complexity  and  vast 
scope  of  the  problem  of  congressional 
reorganisation.  It  is  a  job  of  no  mean 
proportions  to  study  various  aspects  of 
the  overall  problem  and  submit  research 
conclusions  based  on  data  compiled  In 
this  compartmentalized  fashion.  It  is 
exceedingly  more  difficult  to  shape  an 
omnibus  bill  of  more  than  100  compatible 
separate  reforms.  As  chairman  of  our 
task  force,  I  fully  appreciate  how  intri- 
cate and  painstaking  a  process  it  is  to 
analyze,  sort,  and  eventually  weld  to- 
gether, the  many  pieces  that  go  to  make 
up  a  progressive  reform  bill. 

By  way  of  a  final  observation.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  distinguished 
work  of  my  colleague,  the  ge.itleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis].  Congres- 
sional reform  has  had  no  stronger  a 
champion  in  this  Congress  or  more  per- 
sistent an  advocate  in  Congress  than  he. 
His  patient  scholarship,  driving  deter- 
mination, and  self-effacing  assistance 
have  sustained  and  guided  our  task  force 
efforts,  and  his  wisdom  is  in  the  bill  he 
had  Introduced  today.  I  have  a  number 
of  reasons  for  supporting  this  legislation, 
and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  hsis  come  to  fruition  out  of 
the  labor  and  influence  of  the  ranking 
House  Republican  member  of  the  Joint 
Organization  Committee.  At  an  appro- 
priate time  I  will  discuss  certain  short- 
comings of  this  legislation  based  on  the 
significant  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations in  our  supplemental  views. 


DROUGHT  RELIEF  FOR  FARMERS: 
PROBLEMS  AND  PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MatriasI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
long.  dry.  devastating  summer,  the  rains 
have  finally  come  to  the  eastern  sea- 
board. Unfortunately,  though,  the  re- 
cent rain  has  been  too  late  to  offset  the 
impact  of  even  this  year's  drought,  much 
less  to  make  amends  for  the  cumulative 
effects  of  5  consecutive  years  of  low  pre- 
cipitation. The  storms  of  September 
cannot  solve  the  problems  which  began 
in  June.  July,  and  August,  and  which 
will  plague  many  farmers  next  January, 
February,  and  March. 

The  able  and  industrious  farmers  of 
my  own  State,  Marylsuid.  are  now  beset 
not  only  by  the  problems  which  confront 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation,  but  also 
by  the  special  and  serious  woes  inflicted 
by  the  drought.  Many  of  them  are  now 
in  deep  economic  trouble,  caused  by  the 


quirks  of  weather  and  compounded  by 
the  vagaries  of  Agriculture  Department 
policies.  Because  of  drought,  their  pro- 
duction of  feed  grains,  both  for  com- 
mercial markets  and  for  their  own  use, 
is  down.  Because  of  the  inexorable 
rules  of  dwindling  supply  and  increasing 
demand,  their  overhead  is  up.  Because 
of  the  rigidity  of  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment regulations,  no  real  relief  can  be 
obtained. 

Three  statements  summarize  the  pres- 
ent situation.  First,  Mr.  James  M.  Voss, 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  State  ASC 
Committee,  reported  in  his  Informa- 
tional Letter  of  September  1  that  the 
estimated  Maryland  com  crop  for  1966, 
based  on  the  August  1  crop  conditions, 
had  dropped  36  percent  below  the  esti- 
mate which  had  been  based  on  crop  con- 
ditions on  July  1.  At  the  same  time,  he 
observed  that  the  estimated  yield  per 
acre  this  year,  as  of  August  1,  was  45 
bushels,  over  39  percent  below  last  year. 
Second,  a  Frederick  County  dairy 
fanner  advised  me  earlier  this  month 
that  his  expenses  for  feed  grains  alone 
had  risen  5.5  percent  in  the  paist  6 
weeks.  All  signs  Indicate  that  these 
prices  will  continue  upward,  while  the 
volume  of  feed  grains  required  for  his 
herd  can  only  be  reduced  at  a  sacrifice 
of  production. 

Third,  I  have  been  advised  that  the  av- 
erage age  of  Maryland  dairy  farmers  Is 
now  49.  This  startling  figure  refiects  the 
fact  that  many  yoimger  farmers,  with 
relatively  slim  resources,  have  either 
been  driven  out  of  farming  by  deepening 
debt,  or  have  been  discouraged  from  en- 
tering the  field  at  all.  Consequently, 
more  of  Maryland's  rich  farm  acreage  is 
for  sale  right  now  than  at  any  other  time 
in  recent  years.  Due  to  rising  land  val- 
ues and  the  shortage  of  farmers'  capital, 
much  of  this  land  is  being  purchased  for 
conversion  to  non-agricultural  use. 
This  accelerating  shortage  of  farms,  and 
therefore  of  farmers,  if  not  reversed,  will 
have  serious  consequences  in  the  years 
ahead,  as  the  demand  for  all  commodi- 
ties rises  sharply  in  this  area,  in  the  Na- 
tion and  throughout  the  world. 

This  summer  I  have  traveled  exten- 
sively throughout  central  and  western 
Maryland,  and  have  talked  with  count- 
less farm  groups  and  individuals  about 
the  immediate  and  long-range  problems 
they  face.  These  meetings  have  reaf- 
firmed my  conviction  that  bold  leader- 
ship is  necessary,  now,  both  to  reform 
present  programs  for  immediate  drought 
relief,  and  to  develop  new  general  poli- 
cies to  help  American  farmers  become 
truly  self-sufficient,  so  that  no  special 
crisis  programs  need  be  invoked  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  present  there  are  four 
major  programs  of  assistance  to 
drought-stricken  areas:  the  privilege  of 
grazing  or  haying  on  diverted  acreage; 
the  privilege  of  piu-chasing  surplus  feed 
grains  at  lower  prices;  reductions  in 
shipping  fees  for  hay;  and  low-cost  cred- 
it. These  programs,  which  essentially 
offer  only  limited  aid.  have  been  hobbled 
by  restrictive  and  inconsistent  adminis- 
tration. Today,  therefore.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  and  recommending 
administrative  actions  to  strengthen  and 


straighten  out  existing  drought  assist- 
ance. My  suggestions  are  based  on  the 
overwhelming  agreement  of  Maryland 
farmers  that  these  programs,  as  pres- 
ently operated,  are  ineffective  and  ineq- 
uitable, and  that  certain  reforms  are 
necessai-y  before  "relief"  efforts  can  ac- 
tually help  at  all. 

GRAZING    PSTVILEGES 

This  program,  the  only  one  approved 
for  any  Maryland  counties  before  Sep- 
tember 2,  permits  farmers  to  graze  their 
herds  on  crop  hay  before  November  1 
on  acreage  diverted  from  production  un- 
der the  four  existing  land  diversion  pro- 
grams. While  these  privileges  may  be 
beneficial  in  theory,  in  practice  two  fac- 
tors imdermine  their  usefulness.  First, 
obviously  the  diverted  acreage  has  re- 
ceived no  more  rain  this  year,  or  in  the 
last  5  years,  than  the  rest  of  Mary- 
land agricultural  land,  and  much  of  what 
is  supposedly  "extra  pasture  land"  has 
actually  burned  dry.  Second,  even 
where  pasturing  is  feasible,  the  charging 
of  fees  for  use  of  this  land  minimizes 
any  gains  which  might  otherwise  be 
made. 

While  the  establishment  of  fees  for 
grazing  or  haying  on  diverted  land  is 
presently  required  by  the  Agriculture 
Department,  it  is  not  required  by  law 
under  the  conservation  reserve  program. 
These  charges,  while  substantial  from 
the  point  of  view  of  hard-pressed  farm- 
ers, are  insignificant  in  the  perspective 
of  the  multi-blUion-doUar  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  levied  less  for  their  revenue 
than  for  the  sake  of  regulation. 

I  am  therefore  recommending  to  Sec- 
retary Freeman  that  these  nuisance  fees 
be  abolished. 

LIVESTOCK    FEED   PROGRAM 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  yet  to 
comment  on  the  actual  operation  of  this 
program  In  Maryland  this  year.  Despite 
clear  evidence  that  crops  are  scant  and 
feed  grains  are  in  short  supply,  and  de- 
spite the  urgent  requests  of  at  least  11 
county  ASC  committees  and  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  State  disaster  committee, 
the  livestock  feed  program  has  not  yet 
been  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  Judgment  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  arbitrary  decision  to 
withhold  this  assistance  is  based  on  sev- 
eral arguments,  unsupported,  and  actu- 
ally contradicted,  by  the  facts.  I  have 
had  extensive  correspondence  on  these 
points  with  Secretary  Freeman  and  his 
aids,  and  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  the  following  three  letters: 

August  23. 1966. 

tntAR  Mr.  Mathias:  In  reeponse  to  your 
letter  of  August  17  asking  for  more  drought 
assistance  for  Carroll  and  Frederick  counties 
than  that  described  In  out  letter  of  August 
16.  the  Livestock  Feed  Program  has  not  been 
authorized  In  any  State  or  county  this  sum- 
mer. Even  though  the  oat  and  barley  crops 
and  later  the  com  crop  may  be  reduced 
somewhat  due  to  the  drought,  adequate  sup- 
plies of  feed  grains  should  be  available  for 
sometime  after  harvest  at  reasonable  prices. 
It  is  sUU  too  early  to  be  certain  what  the 
corn  crop  will  produce  (Including  ensUage) 
If  weather  oondlUons  should  Improve.  How- 
ever, If  the  Uvestock  Feed  Program  Is  pre- 
maturely approved  in  the  meantime  to  raaxe 
CCC  stocks  of  feed  grains  available  at  reduced 


prices,  such  action  wduld  definitely  depress 
the  price  for  farmers  tq  Maryland  who  have 
these  crops  to  market. 

We  believe  condiuoas  genw^ly  are  not 
sufficiently  acute  to  warrant  initiating  the 
Livestock  Peed  Program  at  this  time  If  the 
State  and  County  USDA  Dlsaater  Committees 
determine  that  oondltiotis  have  worsened  we 
would  be  glad  to  consider  their  recommen'da- 
tion«  at  some  appropriate  later  date. 

We  appreciate  your  lOalling  our  attenUon 
ta  this  important  maitter.  We  will  watch 
developments  closely.  -^Fe  hope  that  the  un- 
fortunate livestockmeni  In  the  drought  area* 
will  be  favored  wih  badly  needed  rains  before 
It  18  too  late  for  1968  crops  and  grazing 
Sincerely  yours, 

SoBERT  S.  Reed, 
AsaUU  iftt  to  the  Secretary. 
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Dear  Mr.  Secretary  ; 


August  31,  1966. 
Bince  receiving  your 


assUtanfs  letter  of  Av  just  23,  I  have  "dU- 
cussed  his  conmients  ^ith  a  number  of  the 
leading  fanners  of  dr^ught-strlcken  areas 
The  Implied  suggestion  that  Maryland 
farmers  stage  an  Indian  rain  dance  la  hardlv 
constructive  under  tli*  present  clrcum- 
sunces.  The  farmers  I  have  consulted  agree 
^th  me  that,  even  aslw  August  23,  when 
Mr.  Reed  wrote,  any  r«ta  would  have  been 
too  late  for  1966  crc^  and  grazing."     The 

^1^  1°^'^  **^  **^'  Marybnd  ASC  Committee 
did  declare  that  "ralna  must  come  soon  if 
they  are  to  help  thu  vftater's  feed  supply  " 
but  that  statement  appeared  In  his  Infor- 

required  rain  at  least  Hve  weeks  ago-  late 
com.  at  least  a  week  ot  two  ago.  Further 
many  fwmers  are  cuttiag  their  corn  right 

r^Z-  t^^^^  i!  *'  '"^ture.  so  that  Uttle 
corn  will  be  left  to  recWve  any  rain  which 
may  appear  during  thefbext  few  weeks.  A 
decision  by  you  now  ^iuld  help  many  in 

or  vi^  f/?^  T^*'^"  H  n°P  «o™  'o'  »»<» 
or  keep  it  to  pick.  | 

The  authorization  to  Use  diverted  acreage 
for  pasturing  has  proved!  to  have  very  little 
value  for  most  Maryland  farmers.  Obviously 
these  lands  have  received  no  more  rain  this 
year  or  In  the  last  five  I  years,  than  the  rest 
Of  the  agricultural  acrpftge.  and  much  of 
what  is  theoretically  "qxtra  pasture  lands- 
has  burned  up.  Even  where  some  pasturinir 
is  possible,  the  fees  ch^iged  for  use  of  the 
land— fees  which  were  loot  publicly  men- 
tioned  prior  to  the  granting  of  thte  "relief"— 
undercut  any  gains  wh  4h  might  be  made 
through  this  program. 

The  fanners  with  whoijii  I  have  talked  have 
J^oT!.w'r^°"',  questions  i^bout  the  assertion 
m,H.l^  "*•  Livestock  Feed  Program  Is  pre- 
?.fl  T'7  "PProv*^  ■  ■  •  such  action  would 
deflr  tely  depress  the  Mce  for  farmers  in 
Maryland  who  have  theE^  crops  to  market." 
They  have  pointed  out.  flf»t,  that  the  market 

aul\  !?"?  ''"'*  ^P  *°"*  a  «nonth  ago. 
due  to  existing  shortage*  and  increased  de- 
mand.   Such  higher  prices  for  essential  feed 

for  Dr«flr«K,'''l^"^"*'  *"'  remaining  chance 
for  profitable  farming  in  Maryland  this  year 
Since  not  all  farmers  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive surplus  feed  grain*,  the  i^vtsion  of 

ma^et";?i"'^  "^  some  would  help  reduce 
market  pressures  and  bitlhg  the  price  back 
to  reasonable  levels.    Moreover,  tlie  pri^of 

«riou«  H.''"'"".'"'""^  """i^'^*  P«<=«.  «o  that 

thil/i*'*''!''  ^  '~"'**  "*««  yo"  to  reassess 
the  value  of  extetinc  drought  assUtanwpro! 
f^u^,T^*  r«U8tlc«lly.    In  so  doing.  I  hope 

lonirJ^  H****' J°  °''°*'  "»•  '««  that  the  pr^ 
long^  drought  has  forest  Maryland  f^- 

'  yew-r^nrn^,  ror  sup»lemen'tal  feed  on 
•  year-round  basis.  The  teoblem  now  Is  far 
^  acute  and  enended  S.n  oneTsl^p? 
««urln«  adequate  wlntw  t*ed.  ' 

entlri''A^  considered  Judgment  that  th* 
entire  Agriculture  Department  program  of 


drought  wwlrtance  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
formed. Toward  thia  end.  I  would  be  mort 
J»PPy  to  arrange  a  aurvey  of  condltton*  In 
the  fields,  and  a  discussion  with  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  Maryland  farmers,  for  you  and  your 
assistants.  ' 

Very  sincerely. 

CHAaLES  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

TT.S.  Depabtment  or  Agriculture. 

ACBICCLTUKAL  STABILIZATION  AND 
CONSIBVATION  SebVICS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  9. 1966 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mathias:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  31,  1966.  concerning  the 
need  for  the  Uvestock  Feed  Program  in  the 
drought  area  of  Maryland. 

The  Department  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
drought  conditions  which  are  so  generally 
prevalent  In  Maryland.  Pennsylvania  Vlr- 
glnla.  and  West  Virginia.  However,  we  still 
beUeve  that  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  feed  grains  are  not  sufficiently 
acute  to  warrant  a  Livestock  Feed  Program 
at  this  time. 

We  recognize  that  livestock  producers  and 
dairymen  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
Livestock  Peed  Program  will  be  authorized 
at  some  future  date.  This  Information  Is 
desirable  In  order  that  they  can  plan  ahead. 
Most  of  our  farm  programs  are  announced 
in  advance  so  that  farmers  can  plan  their 
future  operation.  However,  the  Livestock 
Peed  Program  cannot  be  announced  prior 
to  the  time  It  has  been  determined  that 
conditions  have  become  sufficiently  acute  to 
warrant  assistance. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter and  assure  you  that  a  close  watch  wlU 
be  kept  on  conditions  In  the  counties  and 
further  action  will  be  taken  If  Justified  by 
the  facts.  ' 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  D.  GODFRET, 

Administrator. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Godfrey 
did  not  see  nt  either  to  respond  to  the 
points  I  made  in  my  letter  of  September 
1,  or  to  offer -additional  arguments  to 
support  his  contention  that  the  situa- 
tion is  not  yet  serious  enough  to  warrant 
approval  of  the  livestock  feed  program 
Smce  the  State  disaster  committee 
headed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Mary-' 
land  ASC  Committee,  has  recommended 
this  aid,  and  since  Washington  officials 
to  my  knowledge,  have  not  made  any 
field  inspections  of  their  own,  I  cannot 
imderstand  their  persistent  reJecUon  of 
the  Informed  judgment  of  men  on  the 
scene. 

Further,  from  past  experience,  Mary- 
land farmers  know  that  their  problems 
will  not  end  if  the  Uvestock  feed  pro- 
gram is  eventually  approved.  Two 
administrative  restrictions,  resulting 
either  from  the  rigidity  or  from  the  am- 
biguity of  Agriculture  Department  regu- 
lations, have  consistently  irritated  farm- 
ers and  unduly  compUcated  the  pro- 
vision of  surplus  feed  grains. 

First,  section  3  of  the  act  of  September 
21, 1959.  provides  that  surplus  feed  grains 
be  made  avaUable  only  to  those  farmers 
who.  besides  llvtog  in  drought  disaster 
areas,  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
grain  supplies  "through  normal  channels 
of  trade  without  imdue  financial  hard- 
ship." In  some  States  local  officials  have 
Interpreted  this  provision  as  requiring 
that,  no  matter  how  scarce  commercial 
supplies  may  be,  and  no  matter  how  high 
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the  market  price  may  have  soared,  indi- 
vidual farmers  applying  for  aid  must  file 
a  detailed  financial  statement.  The  de- 
termination as  to  whether  "undue  finan- 
cial hardship"  exists  in  every  individual 
case  is  left  to  the  respective  county  ASC 
committees,  resulting  in  a  wide  varia- 
tion of  policies  and  criteria  for  eligibility 
and  placing  divergent  burdens  of  proof 
on  both  the  farmers  and  the  conunittee- 
men. 

While  I  agree  that  surplus  feed  grains 
should  not  be  handed  out  indiscrimi- 
nately. It  seems  to  me  that,  where  an  area 
has  been  declared  a  drought  disaster 
area— especially  for  several  successive 
years — farmers  should  not  be  forced  to 
prove  near-indigence  to  be  eligible  for 
special  help.  Therefore,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  to  repeal  the  "hardship" 
provisions  of  existing  law. 

The  second  problem  is  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  has  required  that, 
where  farmers  purchase  feed  grains  di- 
rectly through  county  committees,  pay- 
ment must  be  made  in  cash  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  This  stipulation,  which  is 
not  specified  in  law,  seems  to  have  been 
established  simply  for  the  administra- 
tive convenience  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. Since  farmers  in  drought- 
stricken  areas  are  generally  very  short 
of  cash,  it  seems  obvious  that  county 
committees  should  be  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  extend  reasonable  short- 
term  credit,  for  periods  of  perliaps  30  to 
90  days,  to  farmers  purchasing  surplus 
feed  grains.  I  am  today  urging  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  this 
discretion. 

SHIPMENT  OP   HAT 

If  feed  grains  are  not  available  in  a 
disaster  area,  and  cannot  be  purchased 
in    sufficient    quantities    from    surplus 
stocks,  obviously  the  farmer's  only  alter- 
native is  to  buy  grains  from  other  areas. 
Under  existing  law,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Is  authorized  to  per- 
mit railroads  to  reduce  freight  rates  for 
hauling  hay  into  disaster  areas.    Clearly 
the  farmer  should  be  the  real  beneficiary 
of  such  rate  reductions,  but  farmers  have 
testified  that  this  is  not  the  case.    Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
providing    that,    notwithstanding    any 
other  provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  rehnburse 
farmers  in  drought  disaster  areas  for 
one-half  the  cost  of  transporting  hay  by 
any  common  carrier  to  such  areas  from 
other  areas  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
LOW-COST  cBEorr 
In  times  of  economic  hardship,  the 
farmer's  greatest  need  Is  for  funds  with 
which  to  pay  liis  operating  costs  and 
maintain  his  capital  Investment.     Cur- 
rently the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  make  loans  at  3 
percent  in  designated  disaster  areas,  but 
only  to  farmers  who  "are  unable  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
their  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates 
and    terms."    Like    the    definition    of 
"hardship"  under  the  livestock  feed  pro- 
gram, the  administration  of  this  restric- 
tion is  left  primarily  to  county  commit- 
tees and  FHA  agents,  producing  a  wide 
range  of  definitions  of  "reasonable  rates," 
and  greatly  varying  criteria  for  proof  of 
financial  need.   In  some  States  and  some 
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counties  farmers  must  have  evidence  of 
actual  credit  rejection  by  commercial 
lenders.  In  other  States  and  coimtles, 
no  such  requirement  is  enforced,  so  that 
both  uniformity  of  interpretation  and 
equity  of  treatment  are  lacking. 

Recently  a  Frederick  County  farmer, 
protesting  the  rigidity  of  such  require- 
ments, wrote  me  that  it  should  be  "un- 
necessary for  self-respecting  farmers  to 
be  subjected  to  credit  rejection  before 
cheap  money  is  made  available  for  feed 
purchases."  His  comment,  which  I  en- 
dorse completely,  summarizes  the  false 
premises  on  which  our  drought  disaster 
programs,  and  particularly  the  low-cost 
credit  programs,  are  now  based.  Per- 
haps the  key  to  USDA  failures  in  this 
area  is  the  Department's  apparent  equa- 
tion of  "drought  relief"  with  "relief"  in 
the  welfare  sense,  rather  than  in  the 
sense  of  temporary  aid.  But  Maryland 
farmers  do  not  want  a  dole,  nor  do  they 
seek  to  become  permanent  wards  of  the 
Government.  Rather,  while  Federal 
subsidy  and  control  policies  circum- 
scribe their  operations,  and  when  ex- 
traordinary natural  disasters  make  prof- 
itable fanning  impossible,  they  simply 
need  temporary  assistance,  similar  to  the 
tjrpe  provided  to  small  businesses. 

I  suspect  that,  before  truly  appro- 
priate and  adequate  assistance  can  be 
given  to  farmers  in  drought  disaster 
areas,  the  Agriculture  Department's  en- 
tire attitude  will  have  to  b<e  changed.  As 
a  first  step,  I  am  today  asking  Secretary 
Freeman  to  Issue  regulations  which  de- 
fine the  restrictions  on  FHA  low-interest 
loans  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  indi- 
vidual farmers  to  suffer  actual  credit  re- 
jections, or  for  individual  county  agents 
to  probe  every  detail  of  farmers'  finan- 
cial standing.  Especially  when,  as  now, 
commercial  credit  rates  are  high  and 
loans  are  hard  to  obtain,  it  appears 
reasonable  for  the  Department  to  estab- 
lish giildelines  which,  perhaps  by  defin- 
ing regions  of  tight  credit,  lift  the  burden 
of  proof  from  the  farmer  and  the  burden 
of  judgment  from  the  county  agent. 

Second,  as  a  long-range  reform,  I  am 
calling  upon  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  alternate  methods  of  pro- 
viding the  low-cost,  long-term  credit 
which  drought-stricken  farmers  need.  I 
am  prepared  to  introduce  legislation 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  A  feasible 
step,  which  I  will  study  in  detail,  might 
be  to  authorize  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  guarantee  loans  made 
through  commercial  sources  and  to  pay 
all  Interest  charges  above  a  basic  rate  of 
perhaps  3  percent.  I  am  asking  Secre- 
tary Freeman  to  review  this  proposal 
without  delay. 

INSUBAMCX 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  credit  prob- 
lem could  be  to  establish  a  system  of 
drought  insurance  for  farmers.  Obvious- 
ly the  actuarial  difiQculties  involved  are 
extensive,  and  require  expert  analysis  be- 
fore such  a  program  could  be  imple- 
mented even  on  an  experimental  basis. 
Accordingly,  I  am  today  xu-ging  Secre- 
tary Freeman  to  initiate  studies  of  the 
feasibility  of  augmenting  the  present 
limited  crop  insurance  programs  through 


a  new  program  of  insurance  not  for  spe- 
cific crops,  but  for  all  major  crops  pro- 
duced in  geographical  areas  especially 
subject  to  prolonged  and  damaging 
drought.  Such  an  advance  would  be  in 
full  accord  with  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  program,  set  forth 
In  7  U.S.C.  1502  as  "to  promote  the  na- 
tional welfare  by  improving  the  economic 
stability  of  agricultui-e  through  a  sound 
system  of  crop  insurance  and  providing 
the  means  for  the  research  and  experi- 
ence helpful  in  devising  and  establishing 
such  insurance." 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  signs  that 
the  persistent  effects  of  the  long  north- 
eastern drought  will  be  ending  soon. 
Even  after  normal  year-round  rainfall 
resumes,  farmers  will  need  assistance  in 
recouping  the  losses  they  have  suffered 
during  the  past  5  years.  The  rigid  pol- 
icies and  attitudes  of  the  Agiiculture 
Department  have  so  far  failed  to  provide 
the  aid  that  farmers  seek,  within  the 
framework  of  the  farmers'  essential  de- 
sire for  economic  self-sufficiency  and  in- 
dependence. The  current  policies  are 
ineffective,  inefficient,  and  inequitable. 
They  do  not  help  the  farmer's  income, 
and  they  wound  his  dignity. 

The  legislation  and  administrative 
changes  I  have  recommended  today 
would  be  immediate  steps  on  the  road  to 
reform.  To  summarize,  today  I  am,  first, 
asking  Secretary  Freeman  to  abolish  the 
nuisance  fees  charged  lor  use  of  diverted 
acreage  in  designated  areas;  second,  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  repeal  the  requirement 
that  farmers  in  disaster  areas  may  pur- 
chase surplus  feed  grains  at  reduced 
prices  only  if  they  cannot  obtain  needed 
supplies  commercially  without  undue 
financial  hardship;  third,  urging  Secre- 
tary Freeman  to  permit  covmty  commit- 
tees to  extend  short-term  credit  for  pur- 
chase of  surplus  feed  grains;  fourth,  in- 
troducing a  bill  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reimbui'se  fanners 
in  drought  disaster  areas  for  one-half 
the  cost  of  shipping  hay  by  any  common 
carriers;  fifth,  asking  Secretary  Freeman 
to  issue  new  regulations  defining  eligi- 
bility for  low-cost  FHA  credit  to  remove 
the  need  for  detailed  and  divergent 
"means  tests"  and  proof  of  credit  rejec- 
tion; sixth,  calling  on  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  review  alternate  sources 
of  low-cost,  long-term  credit,  including 
possible  loan  guarantee  programs;  and 
seventh,  urging  Secretary  Freeman  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  a  new  crop  insur- 
ance program  covering  all  major  crops 
produced  in  drought  disaster  areas. 

These  steps  would  be  immediate  ad- 
vances toward  effectiveness  and  equity  In 
our  drought-assistance  programs.  As  I 
have  indicated,  far  more  basic  changes 
are  also  necessary.  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  new  general  policies  through 
which  the  American  farmer  can  achieve 
his  proper  role  as  a  full  and  free  partner 
in  American  prosperity. 


THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  "W ATKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  California  [Mr.  UttI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adm.  Ben 
Moreell,  former  Chief  of  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action,  gave  the  com- 
mencement address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  on  July  4  of  this  year. 

In  his  remarks,  which  he  entitled  "The 
Safety  of  the  People,"  this  distinguished 
American  addressed  himself  to  one  of 
the  paramount  problems  of  this  unhap- 
py age,  the  breakdown  of  order  in  all 
facets  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prime  function  of  any 
government  is  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  tranquility.  Without  these  hall- 
marks of  civilization,  no  nation  can 
exist,  much  less  progress.  I  commend 
Admiral  Moreell's  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  insert  his  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

The  Safety  of  the  People 

(By  Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  Civil  Engineer  Corps, 

UJ5.  Navy  (retired)) 

In  light  of  the  turmoil  and  chaos  which 
now  enmesh  our  nation,  at  he  oie  and  abroad, 
and  the  consequent  bewilderment  of  oi;r 
people,  It  is  important  to  review  our  policies 
and  practices  over  the  past  hr'f  century  to 
determine,  if  we  can,  the  causes  of  the  cur- 
rent confusion. 

Starting  practically  "from  i  -ratch,"  we  be- 
came. In  little  over  a  century,  the  greatest 
nation  In  recorded  history  In  terms  of  spirit- 
ual stature,  Individual  freedom,  material 
productivity,  cultural  progress,  biblical  char- 
ity and  the  security  of  our  citizens  and  f'.eir 
property. 

But,  as  we  prospered,  we  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  blessings  we  enjoyed  are  not 
self -perpetuating,  that  they  are  premised  on 
certain  spiritual  and  cultural  conditions 
which  this  generation  did  not  create,  which 
Ve  Inherited,  and  which  we  are  losing!  We 
are  consuming  our  capital!  That  is  tlie 
surest  road  to  bankruptcy  in  business.  And 
I  am  Just  as  sure  that  our  national  well- 
being  cannot  outlast  the  current  exhaustion 
of  our  spiritual  and  cultural  capital! 

THE    HIGHEK    LAW 

In  his  classic  work,  "De  Legibus,"  Cicero, 
greatest  of  Rome's  jurists  and  philosophers 
in  the  law,  set  forth  this  proposition: 

"The  safety  of  the  people  shall  be  the  High- 
est Law." 

That  dictum  stemmed  from  the  concept 
that  there  is  a  Higher  or  Natural  Law  which 
transcends  all  man-made  law.  The  idea 
originated  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  elab- 
orated by  Aristotle,  and  later  adopted  by 
the  Stoics  from  whom  it  was  taken  over 
by  Cicero  and  Incorporated  Into  the  Roman 
law. 

It  was  accepted  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
for  inclusion  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, as  evidenced  by  their  avowed  reliance 
on  "the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Natiu-e's  God" 
as  sanction  for  their  claim  to  that  "separate 
and  equal  station — among  the  powers  of  the 
earth"  to  which  a  people  Is  entitled  when 
It  becomes  necessary — "to  dissolve  the  polit- 
ical bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another." 

Professor  Edward  S.  Corwin,  noted  scholar 
and  teacher  of  Jurisprudence,  In  his  essay. 
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"The  'Higher  Law"  Bacl^ound  of  American 
Constitutional  Law,"  \(K>te: 

"There  are  .  .  .  certs  in  principles  of  right 
and  Justice  which  are  ^ititled  to  prevail  of 
their  own  Intrinsic  excellence,  altogether  re- 
gardless of  the  attitude  of  those  who  wield 
the  physical  resourcesi  of  the  community. 
Such  prlncipes  were  iaade  by  no  human 
hands  .  .  .  They  are  external  to  all  will  as 
such  and  Interpenetratla  all  reason  as  such. 
They  are  eternal  and  Immutable.  In  rela- 
tion to  such  principles,!  human  laws  are  .  .  . 
merely  a  record  or  trari^crlpt.  and  their  en- 
actment an  act  not  of  Mil  or  power  but  one 
of  discovery  and  declaration." 

Later,  with  respect  to  the  9th  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  wjhich  validates  those 
rights  of  the  people  which  are  not  speciflcally 
enumerated,  he  wrote: 

"Such  rlghU  .  .  .  o^i  nothing  to  their 
recognition  in  the  Constitution.  Such  recog- 
nition was  necessary  If  Jthe  Constitution  was 
to  be  regarded  as  compleite. 

"Thtis  the  legality  of]  the  Constitution,  its 
supremacy,  and  Its  clain  to  be  worshipped, 
alike  find  common  stai^Cing  ground  on  the 
belief  In  a  law  superiCK'  to  human  governors." 

That  concept  was  endorsed  by  the  late 
President  Hoover  In  hl^  address  to  the  1956 
Republican  National  Convention.    He  said: 

"Those  great  documents  of  180  years  ago 
from  our  Founding  Fathers  must  still  be  the 
foundation  of  our  American  way  of  Ufe  .  .  . 

"I  have  faith  that  there  are  principles 
which  neither  Communism,  nor  Socialism, 
nor  neutralism,  nor  oth^r  evil  ideas,  nor  even 
the  march  of  Ume,  can  defeat.  Those  truths 
came  into  the  world  alohg  with  the  shooting 
stars  ctf  which  worlds  We  made.  They  are 
as  inevitable  as  the  exlsttence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  forces  of  gravity,  and  the  ceaseless 
struggle  of  mankind  to  be  free." 

LIMITS     FOB      MA^MAOE      LAW 

Those  "principles  of  rtght  and  justice"  flx 
the  limits  within  which  man-made  law  must 
function  if  we  are  to  avoid  doing  violence  to 
the  higher  law  of  naturcj 

The  Declaration  deflated  those  limits  as 
follows:  ! 

"We  hold  these  truth*  I  to  be  self-evident: 
That  all  men  are  createdUqual;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creatbe  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  ptirsult  6t  happiness;  that  to 
secure  those  rights,  goviernmente  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriviVig  their  lust  powers 
from  the  consent  of  ^e  governed;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  U  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  It  and  to  Insti- 
tute new  government  .  j  ." 

The  preliminary  draftj  of  the  Declaration 
and  contemporary  documents  make  clear 
that  the  phrase  "all  meii  are  created  equal" 
was  Intended  to  denote  equality  before  God 
and  before  the  law,  bot  an  impossible 
equality  of  natural  talette  and  consequent 
equality  of  material  possessions.  Similarly, 
it  was  intended  that  all  man  should  be  free  to 
pursue  happiness,  the  responsibility  for 
catching  up  with  It  remajlhlng  with  the  pur- 
suer. Happiness,  per  se,  u  not  a  natural 
r  ght  but  something  to  :he  earned  by  indi- 
vidual effort,  a  concept !  Which  differs  ma- 
terially from  that  of  "fhe  Great  Society- 
zealots  who  now  steer  out  Ship  of  State. 

'"'°*«  Iwslc  prlnclplesi  were  to  establish 
the  framework  for  a  "government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men."  Our  dantral  Government 
'T,™  ^  °^^  ot  strictly  limited  powers, 
H>cclfled  in  a  written  constitution.  Further- 
more those  powers  were  to  be  augmented, 
extended,  eliminated,  reduced  or  re-dlstrlb- 
♦h.  0°**^  ^^  ^^^  procedures  prescribed  In 
•i^,  ?°f."*''**'"*  •*«'"•  "ft  by  judicial  in- 
-erpretation,  legislative  loandate,  executive 
H\'li^°l  "y  arbitrary  aelzure  which  has 
toeo^t^H""  «*oc"on  bW  Is  based  on  the 
weory  that  certain  undef  ped  powers  Inhere 


naturally  in  the  presidency.  All  of  these 
devices  have  been  used  In  recent  years  by 
power-hungry  and  Impatient  government  of- 
ficials to  rationalize  their  violations  of  con- 
stitutional prohibitions  and  limitations  on 
their  authority. 

The  texts  of  the  Declaration  and  the  Con- 
stitution, the  debates  in  the  Constitutional 
Conventions,  in  the  Congress  and  In  the  State 
legislatures,  as  weU  as  contemporary  records, 
notably  the  sermons  of  the  colotUal  clergy, 
indicate  general  agreement  that  broadly 
speaking,  the  functions  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment should  be  limited  to  the  f oUowlng  • 

1.  Protection  of  the  citizens'  Uves,  limbs, 
liberties  and  livelihoods,  that  Is,  their 
honestly  acquired  property,  against  aggres- 
slon  from  without  and  Internal  disorder; 

2.  Dispensation  of  equal  justice  under  law 
and 

3.  Keeping   the  records   Incident   thereto. 
Other  than  these,  the  people  were  to  be 

free  to  pursue  their  own  interests,  provided 
this  did  not  lead  them  to  trespass  on  the 
rights  of  others. 

It  was  held  that  such  limitations  on  gov- 
ernment powers  could  be  effective  only  In 
a  social  order  where  there  is  a  generaUy 
prevailing  concept  of  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse and  how  It  Is  ordered,  and  the  nature 
of  man  and  hU  place  In  that  universe;  that 
concept  being  defined  as  follows : 

1.  Man  has  Inherent  and  Inalienable  rights 
bestowed  on  him  by  God,  which  are  In  con- 
formity with  universally  vaUd  and  eternal 
moral  laws; 

2.  All  just  government  powers  are  derived 
from  the  citizens  by  voluntary  delegation; 

3.  To  avoid  trespassing  on  the  Individual's 
rights,  there  must  be  a  free  market  for  goods 
services  and  ideas.  Into  which  government 
must  not  Intrude  except  to  protect  thoee 
rights;  and 

4.  For  every  natural  right  there  are  col- 
lateral  responsibilities  and  moral  duties.  Im- 
posed on  the  Individual,  to  make  hU  con. 
duct  conform  to  the  code  set  forth  In  such 
stern  admonlUons  as  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, The  Sermon  On  The  Mount  and  The 
Golden  Rule. 

On  this  foxmdatlon,  our  people  erected 
the  structure  of  a  great  social  order  which, 
until  recent  decades,  stood  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  the  future  of  all  mankind. 

SQVANDESING     OU»     LEOACT 

How  well  have  we  managed  this  heritage? 
I  beUeve  my  generation  has  squandered  Its 
legacy.  We  have  permitted  the  superstruc- 
ture of  this  citadel  of  freedom  to  be  ravaged 
and  Its  foundations  eroded  to  the  point 
where  there  is  danger  of  total  coUapse. 

Our  Intense  pursuit  of  profit  and  pleasure 
left  little  time  or  Inclination  to  reflect  on  the 
dismal  records  of  some  great  civilizations  of 
the  past,  best  exempllfled  by  the  tragic  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  This 
debacle  resulted  when  "the  safety  of  the 
people"  was  no  longer  revered  as  "the  high- 
est law"  but  had  given  way  to  ruthless  com- 
petition for  political  or  economic  power,  an 
essential  feature  of  which  was  corruption  of 
the  people  by  ever-Increasing  government 
largesse  In  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, entertalimient,  "bread  and  ctrcuBes." 
These  were  the  prototypes  of  our  present- 
day  multi-faceted  "war  on  poverty,"  pub- 
llcly-flnanced  stadlimis,  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tion areas,  theatres,  cultiu-al  centers,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  "Great  Society"  subventions. 
AU  of  us  must  share  the  blame  for  this 
betrayal  of  our  trust.  Several  years  ago  In 
a  public  address  I  reproached  our  National 
legislators  for  their  seduction  of  the  people 
by  government  "hand-outs."  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  prominent  Senator,  a  friend  of 
long  standing,  m  which  he  said,  "Don't  be 
too  hard  on  us.  We  give  you  the  kind  of 
government  you  demand  ...  or  will  tol- 
erate." 


Over  the  past  fifty  years  we  have  propa- 
gated a  chlld-Uke  faith  In  the  competence 
of  government  to  achieve  any  kind  of  mate- 
rial, economic,  social  or  moral  purpose.  Im- 
plementing this  faith  we  have  stood  by, 
meekly,  while  government  seized  authority 
at  an  ever-increasing  pace,  centralizing  It  in 
Washington,  where  It  would  be  shielded  from 
the  scrutiny  of  those  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken;  and  this  is  always  done  under  the 
pretext  that  It  is  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
people ! 

But  even  more  destructive  Is  the  fact  that, 
as  government  functions  today,  decisions  on 
matters  of  vital  Import  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  our  nation  are  most  frequently 
taken  in  light  of  their  probable  political  ef- 
fects, rather  than  being  based  on  purely  eco- 
nomic, social  or  national  security  considera- 
tions. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  people  never  give 
up  their  liberties  except  under  some  delusion. 
In  this  case  the  delusion  is  that  government 
which,  after  all.  Is  operated  by  ordinary  mor- 
tals Ilko  you  and  me,  not  by  gods  or  super- 
men, has  some  superior  competence  In  the 
realm  of  economics,  some  mysterious  magic 
multiplier  of  wealth,  some  power  to  open 
the  doors  to  a  vast  store  of  econonUc  gocxia 
which  can  loe  had  without  working  for  them, 
merely  by  voting  for  them! 

Few  of  us  are  completely  immune  to  such 
delusions,  or  to  the  human  passions  which 
they  arouse,  apathy,  fear,  greed  and  violence. 
But  thoee  who  see  the  terminus  of  this 
"devU's  highway"  are  duty  bound  to  sound 
the  alarm. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  areas  where  we 
have  departed  from  our  time-tested  princi- 
ples, and  thus  Jeopardized  "the  safety  of  the 
people." 

THE     EVII.S    OF     INFIJITION 

Perhaps  most  obvious  Is  the  debauchery 
of  our  currency.  Largely  as  the  restat  of 
profligate  spending  and  shiftless  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  at  home  and  abroad,  our 
gold  reserve.  Intended  to  Insure  national  sol- 
vency and  to  promote  dynamic  economic 
equilibrium,  has  been  depleted  to  the  point 
where  our  govenmient  resorts  to  frantic 
maneuvers  in  the  international  money  marts 
to  avoid  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Our  maudlin  foreign  aid  programs  have 
served  principally  to  buttress  unstable  au- 
thoritarian and  8oclallBt.govemments,  to  line 
the  pockets  of  dictators  and  their  henchmen 
and  to  subsidize  cutthroat  foreign  competi- 
tion with  our  own  Industries. 

Our  pubUc  debt  is  at  an  aU-tlme  high  and 
increases  each  year.  In  addition,  there  are 
bidden  obligations  accumulated  under  the 
social  security  and  government  retirement 
systems,  and  as  guarantees  of  mortgages  and 
other  Indebtedness,  which  amount  to  hun- 
dreds of  bllUons,  the  total  of  Central  Govern- 
ment liabilities  alone  having  been  estimated 
recently  at  l'^  trillion  dollars,  that  is,  $1500 
billions,  or  (7500.00  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  In  the  nation! 

The  debts  of  States,  subordinate  units  of 
govenunent,  and  public  "authorities,"  as 
well  as  private  Indebtedness  have  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  Central  Govermnent.  Our 
nation  Is  mortgaged  to  the  hut!  And  the 
process  continues.  Unbalanced  national 
budgets  have  become  a  way  of  life.  During 
the  past  five  years  the  National  Budget  has 
averaged  an  annual  deficit  of  •6.3  billions. 
Since  1939  Inflation  has  reduced  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  dollar  to  about  43 
cents,  with  commensurate  decreases  In  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  peoples'  savings  ac- 
counts, pensions,  Insurance  policies,  annui- 
ties and  other  fixed  Income  Investments. 

Increases  In  the  costs  of  replacing  obsolete 
Industrial  equipment  and  for  new  equip- 
ment to  expand  production  reflect  the  cur- 
rent mflatkui.  Theae,  together  with  our 
subsidization  of  foreign  Industries,  have  Im- 
paired our  abiuty  to  compete  In  the  world's 
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i»*ck*U,  Including  even  thoee  of  our  own 
oMUxtry,  and  thua  to  pr»vlde  decent  Joba  for 
a  rapidly  grovlog  working  population. 

The  "N«w  Deal"  strategists  conferred  on 
tbe  late  President  Boovcr  the  polltlcally- 
raotivated  distinction  of  having  caused 
ali^le-baadedly,  a  world-wide  depression 
wbicb  they  magnanlniously  named  after 
bim!  But  even  if  tlielr  arguments  had  the 
silght«B4  validity,  compared  to  the  fiscal 
achievements  of  the  various  Deals,  Frontiers 
and  Societies  which  followed  him,  Mr. 
Hoover  wn£  a  mere  novice! 

Several  years  ago  the  Economists  National 
Committee  on  Monetary  Policy  published  an 
analysis  which  showed  that  losses  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people's  savings  arising 
from  the  depreciation  of  our  dollar  during 
the  periods  1930  to  1960  and  I960  were  12a 
times  the  loss  of  H.901.000.000  of  deposito  in 
banks  for  the  years  1921-1933.  This  in- 
<dnde8  the  period  of  the  New  Deal's  mis- 
named "Hoover  Depression!"  The  culprit 
responsible  for  these  huge  inflationary  losses 
is  Uie  agency  that  creates  dollars  out  of  thin 
air  and  pumps  them  into  our  economic 
btood-stream  with  no  off -setting  increases  in 
Coode  and  services  available  for  purchases. 
This  agency  is  our  own  out-of-bounds  gov- 
ernment. During  the  past  five  years  our 
purchasing  media  (currency  and  checking 
accotmts)  have  increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  6%,  the  highest  for  any  such 
period  since  World  War  n.  And  the  rite  is 
increasing:  the  rate  during  the  pajt  year 
being  8.9 'i. 

But  the  harsh  realities  of  politics  will  not 
permit  government  to  admit  its  guilt.  So 
govermnent  looks  for  a  scape-goat,  (Tefer- 
ably  one  who  will  be  a  politically  protltable 
whipping  boy.  In  this  case  It  is  private  In- 
dustry, whose  managers  have  tried  earnestly 
to  protect  their  owners'  properties  against 
inflationary  erosions  by  proposing  modest 
increases  In  the  prices  of  their  products. 

The  government  propaganda  machine  la 
then  turned  on  full-force  in  an  effort  to 
delude  our  people  into  believing  that  i>rlvate 
Industry  la  not  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
Inflation  but  is  the  greedy  villain  who  caused 
iti 

Initially  inflation  weighs  most  beavUy  on 
the  thrifty  cltlxens  who,  largely  through  fixed 
Income  Investments,  have  tried  to  provide  a 
competence  for  their  old  age  or  security  for 
their  loved  ones.  But,  eventtially.  it  Involves 
the  entire  nation.  The  resultant  chaos  can 
be  ended  only  by  dictatorship  and  ruthless 
suppression  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  A 
dictator  has  been  defined  as  tbe  receiver  for 
a  nation   gone  bankrupt! 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  sub- 
ject because  debauchery  of  the  currency  la 
BO  pervasive  that,  ultimately,  no  one  can 
entirely  escape  Its  destructive  effects.  Our 
government,  whose  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies and  practices  Induce  Inflation,  stands 
guilty  of  flagrant  violation  of  that  highest 
law — the  safety  of  the  people! 

THE  CRISIS  OF  M08AI.S 

Not  unrelated  to  the  debauchery  of  o\ir 
currency  is  tbe  national  crisis  of  morals 
and  moral  courage. 

Our  national  crime  rates,  notably  crimes 
of  violence,  are  skyrocketing,  as  are  tbe  rates 
of  divorce.  Juvenile  delinquency,  illegitimate 
births  and  family  desertlcms.  There  are  all- 
too-frequent  evidences  of  corruption  In  high 
places  in  public  and  private  life.  We  are 
demoralized  by  an  apathetic  acceptance  of 
low  standards  of  conduct  ot  prominent  per- 
sons and  of  the  general  public;  an  increas- 
ing tolerance  of  openly  flaunted  pornog- 
raphy in  the  theatre,  books,  periodicals,  re- 
rordings,  movies  and  television;  the  deteri- 
oration of  family  life;  derision  of  religion  and 
spiritual  values;  and  downgrading  of  the  In- 
ctlvidual  as  a  responsible  creature  at  God, 
sovereign  In  his  natural  rights,  having  per- 


sonal worth  and  dignity,  deserving  of  reepect 
because  he  la  self-respecting  and  respectable. 

Our  situation  is  more  precarious  iMcauac 
we  do  not  receive  B«q>port  fram  tho*s  to 
whom  we  look  for  help.  We  urge  people  to 
go  back  to  church;  but  there  they  frequently 
find  that  the  forces  which  have  undermined 
our  traditional  beliefs  have  Infected  the  very 
source  of  those  beliefs,  the  church  Itself  I 

Many  of  our  prominent  and  articulate 
churchmen  and  some  of  our  most  Influential 
church  bodies  favor  socialization  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  urge  that  more  power  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  government.  Others 
have  sought  to  make  the  churches  over  into 
a  poUtlcal  force  to  put  pressure  on  legislators. 
Many  to  whom  we  look  for  guidance  out  of 
the  morass  of  materialism  and  State-imposed 
humanism  appear  to  have  "made  a  deal" 
for  a  partnership  between  God  and  Caesar, 
with  God  cast  in  the  role  of  very  junior 
partner. 

Others  assert  with  the  assurance  born  of 
ignorance  that  "God  Is  detul,  and  man  has 
Inherited  His  throne"  .  .  .  weak,  witless, 
sinful  man,  frequently  unable  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  his  own  small  household,  but 
supremely  confident  of  his  competence  to 
plan  and  direct  tbe  orderly  functioning  of 
the  Cosmos! 

I  have  long  believed  that  personal  example 
is  the  most  powerful  element  of  effective 
leadership,  for  good  or  for  evil.  A  fair  read- 
ing of  tbe  record  leads  to  the  conclvision 
that,  in  its  role  of  Robin  Hood,  our  giant 
government  has  provided  the  worst  kind  of 
moral  leadership  for  our  people.  Robin 
Hood  may  have  been  impelled  by  tbe  most 
altruistic  of  motives — but  he  was  still  a- 
thief!  Today  the  "powers  that  be"  neatly 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  when  people  vote  for 
legislators  who  promise  them  "goodies"  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  worked  to  produce 
them,  they  become  partners  with  govern- 
ment In  thievery!  More's  the  pity  that  such 
legalized  larceny  has  the  sanction  of  many 
high  government  officials  who  virge  the  vot- 
ers to  "come  and  get  it !" 

Many  politicians  now  run  for  office  on  the 
platform,  "I  can  get  more  from  the  govern- 
ment for  you."  But  they  do  not  mention 
what  government  must  first  take  from  you 
and  others  who  produced  the  wealth.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  had  at  least  the  virtue  of 
frankness  when  he  stated,  "We  are  going  to 
take  from  those  who  have  and  give  it  to  the 
have-nots." 

In  a  recent  detailed  study  of  socialist 
Sweden,  commenting  on  public  housing,  the 
author  wrote:  "Here,  as  well  as  in  other 
spheres,  personal  corruption  and  Indiffer- 
ence to  laws  are  the  results  of  State  inter- 
vention In  tbe  functioning  of  the  free  mar- 
ket economy." 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ANS  MORAL  WRONGS 

Our  social  order  Is  subjected  to  massive 
stress  as  government  seeks  to  Impose  legal 
ciirbs  on  freedom  to  use  or  dispose  of  one's 
property  and  the  right  to  choose  one's  asso- 
ciates. Justifying  the  means  they  propose 
by  the  ends  they  seek,  public  officials  and 
prominent  private  citizens.  Including  many 
of  our  clergy,  encourage  violation  of  those 
laws  which  one  does  not  like,  as  well  as  civil 
disobedience  merely  for  its  nuisance  value, 
and  Illegal  seizures  of  private  property.  All 
such  acts  constitute  trespass  on  the  rights 
of  others  and  are  "civil  wrongs!"  They 
l>olnt  the  way  to  anarchy  and,  ultimately, 
to  dictatorship  I 

Our  judiciary  frequently  shows  excessive 
ccmcem  for  the  civil  liberties  of  hardened 
criminals  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  and 
legal  rights  of  their  Innocent  victims.  Simi- 
lar tolerance  Is  displayed  toward  union 
officials  who  order  or  condone  acts  of  violence 
on  persons  and  property  by  their  sub- 
ordinates. 

We  appear  to  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  only  license  w«  need  for  the  perpetra- 


tion of  civil  wrongs  on  a  law-abiding  and 
peaceful  citizenry  or  for  the  obstruction  of 
lawful  commerce  is  wiUlngness  to  join  a 
picket  line  and  carry  a  placard  with  a  legend 
which  heape  abuse  on  those  who  have  in- 
curred our  displeasure! 

Giant  Government  in  Washington  grows  at 
the  expense  of  State  sovereignty  amd  indi- 
vidual rights.  The  Central  Government  now 
owns  uiore  than  34 'o  of  tbe  land  area  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  fifty  States,  it  owns 
and  operates  more  thain  3000  tax-free  com- 
mercial activities  In  competition  with  Its 
own  citizens,  it  dispenses  more  than  2S%  of 
the  national  income  and  It  grows  apace! 
Such  massive  intrusions  imto  the  affairs  of 
the  once  Sovereign  States  and  of  the  people, 
many  clearly  in  violation  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion, impair  economic  freedom,  discourage 
prudent  venture  capital.  Impede  development 
of  private  enterprise  and  compromise  the 
safety  of  the  people. 

We  appear  to  be  suffering  a  pcu^Iysis  of  will 
which  saps  our  courage,  moral  and  physical. 
We  are  being  transmuted  from  a  God-fearing, 
energetic,  self-reliant,  confident  and  venture- 
some people,  free  and  independent,  into  a 
nation  of  timid  dependents.  Insecure,  ap- 
prehensive, fearful  of  incurring  the  dls- 
pleasiure  and  reprisals  of  our  political  masters 
to  whom  we  are  told  to  look  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  medical  care,  education,  en- 
tertainment amd  security  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  And  to  receive  thoee  bounties,  we 
need  only  surrender  control  of  our  lives,  our 
fortimes  and  our  sacred  honor! 

OUR  rOREIGN  POUCT 

The  emotions  which  paralyze  our  wills  In 
domestic  affairs  have  Infected  our  courage 
and  integrity  when  dealing  with  other  na- 
tions. On  the  international  scene,  compro- 
nxlse  of  principle,  appeasement  of  blustering 
bullies,  support  of  cruel  oppressors.  Inter- 
vention of  the  internal  affairs  of  friendly 
nations  and  surrender  to  blackmail,  mark  our 
conduct.  Moral  principle  Is  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  expediency  to  achieve  the  promise 
of  a  dubious  security.  Any  dictator  who 
wishes  to  rub  our  nose  In  the  dirt  for  po- 
litical profit  or  personal  pleastire  does  so 
with  impunity,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
when  he  is  ready  to  trade  we  will  buy  him 
off  with  generous  allocations  of  foreign  aid. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  Khrushchev  was 
quoted  as  having  remarked  on  bis  return 
from  his  trip  to  America,  "You  spit  In  their 
faces  and  they  Btnlllngly  wipe  It  away  end 
say  'The  dew  is  very  heavy  today.'  " 

In  the  Vietnam  war  it  appears  that  we 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  avoid  achle^'iDg 
a  clear-cut  victory  in  order  to  Induce  the 
communists  to  come  to  the  bargaining  table 
where  the  first  Installment  of  a  generous 
payoff,  budgeted  at  one  billion  dollars,  awalU 
them!  While  the  arrogant  aggressor  is  lei- 
surely making  up  his  mind,  we  continue 
pouring  men  and  materiel  into  the  venture! 
Here  one  must  ask,  "What's  wrong  with  vic- 
tory, since  victory  is  the  only  sure  way  to 
end  both  the  aggression  and  the  drain  on  our 
human  and  material  resources?  And  if  vic- 
tory is  politically  inexpedient  why  not  with- 
draw and  end  the  bloodletting  and  tbe 
waste?" 

We  are  not  respected  by  our  enemies,  by 
the  so-called  neutrals,  nor  by  our  professed 
friends.  In  spite  of  generous  concessions  in 
all  areas,  "Yankee  Go  Home"  has  become  an 
LnternaUonal  slogan.  Unruly  mobs,  un- 
restricted by  police  or  other  public  authori- 
ties, attack  our  embassies,  legations,  con- 
sulates, libraries  and  other  installations  and 
menace  the  safety  of  our  representatives. 

To  show  our  complete  confidence  In  the 
honor  of  dictators  who  have  repeatedly  re- 
pudiated their  treaty  obUgatlons,  our  gov- 
ernment has  proposed  a  long-range  program 
for  total  disarmament  of  all  nations,  in 
which  we  are  now  taking  the  lead,  unilat- 
erally. 
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I  am  under  no  iUtis  ^n.  I  know  that  a 
Jeremiah  is  without  honor,  especially  In  his 
own  country,  when  the  people  become  servile 
and  insensitive  to  moral  wrongs  under  the 
narcotic  effects  of  a  f»lse  prosperity,  but- 
tressed by  massive  goyeriunent  seductions 
and  propaganda.  But  those  who  feel,  as  I  do, 
that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  In  jeopardy 
are  morally  bound  to  Bt\y  so. 

THE  WAT  LkkxAD 

Is  there  a  way  ahead  which  will  take  us  out 
of  this  morass?  Is  th^t*  a  way  to  recover 
the  sanity  and  balance  which  once  marked 
our  Ufe?  I  am  sure  there  is,  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price.  But  it  U  not  by  resort 
to  poUUcal  legerdemali).  It  U  by  beating 
our  way  upstream,  against  the  swift-running 
current,  to  those  moral  and  spiritual  values 
upon  which  this  nation  was  built.  We  must 
be  bom  again  of  the  splirit! 

I  do  not  mean  to  imilly  that  there  are  no 
problems  peculiar  to  l«he  economic  and 
political  levels  of  our  national  Ufe.  But  If 
men  are  not  right  at  the  deeper  level.  In 
their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  uni- 
verse and  man's  position  therein,  they  can 
tinker  with  economic  and  poUtical  problems 
from  now  until  doomsday  and  stlU  come  up 
with  the  wrong  answers. 

It  Is  a  case  of  putting  first  things  first 
and  the  very  first  thing  la  a  rehabUltatlon  of 
our  basic  moral  principles.  Such  an  effort 
on  our  part  wiU  caU  f(>rth  tbe  support  of 
cosmic  sanction,  for  odd  intended  men  to 
be  free.  "The  God  Whij  gave  us  life  gave 
us  liberty  at  the  same  ^bne,"  Jefferson  ob- 
served. But  we  win  neediConvlction,  courage 
tenacity,  understanding,  hunuiity,  compas- 
sion and,  above  all,  faith,  to  set  In  motion 
what  WUllam  James  called  ".  .  .  those  tiny 
Invisible,  molecular  moral  forces  which  work 
from  Individual  to  individual,  creeping  in 
through  the  crannies  ot  the  world  like  so 
many  soft  rootleta,  or  Uhje  the  capillary  ooz- 
ing of  water,  but  which,  if  you  give  them 
time,  wlU  rend  the  hardest  monuments  of 
man's  prtde."  | 

That  is  the  way!  ikky  our  Father  in 
Heaven  endow  us  with  wisdom,  strength  and 
courage  to  foUow  it!  Ola-  forebears  did  so 
under  more  oppressive  cohdltions  than  those 
we  face.  We  can  do  it  |  too,  provided  only 
that  we  have  the  wiU!  |that  is  your  chal- 
lenge and  your  opportunlity!  I  pray  you  WiU 
make  this  your  poet-grattuate  mission  and. 
«  thta  be  your  resolve,  that  you  will  trans- 
late it  into  action  that  counts.  St.  James 
*,t  /,;j  ^^°  •"  lookekh  into  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  and  contlnueth  therein,  he 
Being  not  a  forgetful  he»rer.  but  a  doer  of 
the  work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed. 
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DEPARTMENT    OP    kORICULTDRE 
INSPECTION  SERVICE 

Mr  WATKINS.  m4  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thit  the  gentleman 
irom  Georgia  [Mr.  CAikAWAT]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
KEcoRD  and  include  extijaneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  |of  the  gentleman 
irom  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectic^n. 

Mr.  CALLAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
uepartment  of  Agriculture  in  the  July  21 
federal  Register  announced  a  proposed 
Change  In  their  regulations.  This 
Change  would  maice  itiposslble  for  the 
uepartment  to  withdraw  Inspection  serv- 
i««f  ♦?  .."^  processing  plant  In  the 
event  that  any  employee  attempted  to 
mterfere  \/lth  the  Inspector,  particularly 
interference  by  Improper  means, 
f  J"  *"  ^^°^  ^  dete&t  this  proposal,  I 
today  submitted  the  follpwlng  statement 


to  the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try of  the  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture. 

I  was  informed  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
the  Department  is  recalling  this  proposed 
regulation: 

STATEMENT     Or     REPRESKNTATIVX     HOWARO     H. 

Callaway  Bbtore  thr  HotrsE  Agricttlturr 

COMMrTTEE.    DaIRT    AND    POULTRY     SUBCOM- 

MrrrEE,  September  21,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  statement  covering  my  views  on 
the  proposed  regulation  81.26(a)  (1)  (iv)  by 
the  Department  of  Agricxilture,  which  in  my 
opinion  raises  some  very  serious  legal  and 
public  interest  problems. 

In  the  beginning,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize tha^  violence  between  poultry  plant 
employees  and  respected  federal  inspectors 
cannot  be  condoned.  Employees  who  en- 
gage in  such  violence  should  be  severely  dis- 
ciplined. In  proposing  this  "anti-violence" 
regulation  81  J5(a)  (1)  (Iv),  however,  the 
Department  has  taken  an  unnecessary  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Assault  and  bat- 
tery are  violations  of  the  criminal  laws 
in  every  state.  U  the  Department  of  AgriciU- 
ture  wants  to  protect  its  Inspectors  and  deter 
acts  of  violence  in  the  future.  It  can  accom- 
plish both  these  objectives  by  initiating 
criminal  proceedings  in  the  state  courts. 

This  regulation  penalizes  innocent  parties, 
who  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  vio- 
lence. Dozens  of  employees  could  be  lald- 
off,  and  hundreds  of  farmers  suffer,  because 
of  an  Improper  act  of  a  single  employee.  The 
employee  may  suffer  an  extensive  economic 
damage  despite  the  fact  that  he  may  have 
been  incapable  of  preventing  the  trouble. 

The  vagueness  of  this  regulation  is  also 
cause  for  concern.  A  plant  can  be  closed 
down  because  an  employer  "attempted  to 
interfere  ...  by  Improper  means"  with  a 
federal  Inspector.  What,  exactly,  are  im- 
proper means?  How  is  one  to  distinguish 
between  Interference  and  a  vigorous  ex- 
change of  views? 

In  addition,  there  is  nothing  in  this  regu- 
lation that  requires  suspension  orders  to  be 
terminated  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
A  plant  may  be  closed  down  indefinitely 
without  giving  the  employer  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  views  or  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  proposed  regulation  appears  to  be  an- 
other gimmick  to  disturb  and  harass  by 
threat  a  self-sustaining  industry.  Since  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Georgia  are  very  proud 
of  our  number  one  position  in  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  shipping  of  poultry,  I 
have  a  very  positive  interest  in  this  matter. 
Because  of  advanced  techniques  and  fa- 
cilities, this  Industry  has  been  able  to  prosper 
and  yet  maintain  an  economical  product  for 
the  family  dinner  table,  this  at  a  time  when 
we  are  suffering  the  worst  inflationary  spiral 
in  our  coimtry's  history.  The  closing  of  a 
plant  for  a  week  could  not  only  work  hard- 
ship on  dozens  of  plant  workers,  but  in 
addition  hundreds  of  farmers  would  also  be 
hurt,  which  in  turn  could  also  affect  the 
economy  of  an  entire  community. 

The  people  of  my  state  are  approaching  the 
"breaking  point"  on  Washington  directives 
wnich  affect  our  educational  systems,  health 
problems,  pubUc  highways,  and  our  right  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  free  enterprise,  self- 
reliance,  and  self-dlscipUne  within  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

Pw  a  long  time,  much  too  long,  "en- 
trenched offlcialdom"  in  Washington  have 
sought  to  distort  the  wlU  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  As  one  of  its  proud  Mem- 
bers, I  beUeve  the  time  has  come  to  "lock  the 
door"  on  any  ftu-ther  intrusions  into  the 
private  and  economic  Uves  of  our  people. 
These  Intrusions  go  far  beyond  the  letter 
and  the  Intent  of  tbe  legislation  which  was 
enacted. 


The  regulation  before  the  subcommittee 
Is  another  prime  example  of  this  invasion 
into  tbe  realm  of  threat,  duress,  and  punish- 
ment by  the  social  dreamers  and  Great 
Society  conformists  who  are  trying  constantly 
to  usurp  the  prerogatives  belonging  to  oui 
state  and  local  units  of  government. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  urge  that  the 
proposed  regulation  be  forgotten. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE AUTOMATIC  INCREASES  IN 
SOCIAL        SECURITY       BENEFITS 
WHEN    INFLATION    JUSTIFIES    IT 
Mr.  WATKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tMr.  Pikdley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase  in  the 
insurance  benefits  payable  thereunder. 
Today    persons    currently    receiving 
benefits,  or  eligible  to  do  so  on  retirement 
make  up  about  four-fifths  of  the  total 
population  over  65  and  as  much  as  90  to 
95  percent  of  the  population  now  reach- 
ing 65.    For  most  beneficiaries,  the  so- 
cial security  benefit  is  a  major  source  of 
income  during  the  retirement  period. 
For  many  It  is  the  only  source.    Accord- 
ing to  a  1963  study  prepared  by  the  So- 
cial Security  AdministraUon,  the  bene- 
fit was  practically   the  sole  source   of 
cash  income  for  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
beneficiary  couples  and  for  more  than 
one -third  of  the  nonmarried  benefici- 
aries who  had  been  entitled  to  benefits 
for  a  year  or  more. 

To  the  lower  income  families,  social 
security  is  especially  important.    Bene- 
fits contributed  85  percent  or  mor«  of  the 
income  of  beneficiaries  with  total  money 
income  below  $1,000  in  1962;  even  for 
those  with  income  of  $2,000  to  $2,999,  the 
benefit  accounted  for  59  percent  of  the 
couple's  income  and  for  42  percent  of  the 
income  of  the  nonmarried  beneficiaries. 
Of  the  18  mllUon  people  now  65  and 
older,  significant  proportions  receive  in- 
come too  low  to  permit  Independent  liv- 
ing by  any  reasonable  standard.    Social 
security  benefit  payments  help  to  meet 
this  problem,  but  inflation  and  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  threatens  even  this 
position.    The  Congress  has  not  been  en- 
tirely unmindful  of  the  impact  of  cost- 
of-living  Increases  on  these  pensions  and 
has  periodlcaUy  increased   them.    But 
between  these  sporadic  increases  there 
has  usuaUy  been  a  timelag  of  several 
years  during  which  the  pensioners  have 
suffered  drops  in  their  purchasing  power 
For  example,  from  1958  through  1964 
just  before  the  7-percent  increase  in  pen- 
sions was  legislated,  inflation  cost  social 
security  pensioners  approximately  $14 
billion  in  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

An  automatic  Increase  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  correlated  to  Increases  in 
the  consumer  price  index  Involves  no  in- 
crease in  costs  as  a  level  percentage  of 
payroll.    Wage  increases  usually  precede 
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increases  in  the  other  components  com- 
prising the  consumer  price  index.  In- 
creases in  the  wage  level  bring  more  cov- 
ered workers  nearer  the  maximum  social 
security  wage  base  and  thus  result  in 
increased  tax  revenues.  Additionally, 
the  benefits  paid  represent  a  sm.iller 
proportion  of  an  individual's  wages  as 
his  wages  approach  the  maximum  \jage 
limit — $6,6C0.  Because  of  these  factors 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  level  cost  of 
payroll — although  there  is  an  increased 
flow  of  doUars — involved  in  enacting  an 
automatic  benefit  increase  provision. 
The  additional  funds  necessary  for 
financing  these  things  will  come  from 
general  revenue. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  such  a 
change  in  the  law.  The  desirability  of 
raising  social  security  benefits  in  order 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living  has  long 
been  recognized.  Adoption  of  my  bill 
would  mean  that  the  delay  between  the 
incidents  of  Inflation  and  congressional 
action  would  be  greatly  shortened,  so 
that  those  on  social  security  would  not 
be  handicapped  by  reduced  purchasing 
power. 

This  proposal  as  I  have  outlined  it  has 
the  support  of  over  half  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  and  has  bee  a  en- 
dorsed by  the  Republican  coordinating 
committee.  Several  foreign  countries. 
Including  Belgium.  Prance.  Luxeriburg, 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden  have  adopted 
the  automatic  cost  of  living  increases  in 
their  programs  with  great  success. 


penses  for  courses  which  lead  toward  an 
academic  degree— even  if  the  courses  are 
necessary  for  maintairdng  present  em- 
ployment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  woiild 
serve  to  reverse  this  backward  trend  in 
IRS  interpretation  specifically  in  one 
important  area — expenses  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  Because  of  the  severe 
teacher  shortage  in  the  country  it  is  es- 
sential that  immediate  action  be  taken 
with  regard  to  it. 

I  would  also  urge  the  proper  and  up- 
dated interpretation  of  section  162  re- 
garding expenses  paid  for  the  upgrading 
of  all  skills  and  programs  through  adult 
education  of  all  sorts  be  made.  It  is 
time  that  some  better  coordination  be 
effected  between  our  tax  policies  and  our 
expenditure  policies.  We  are  faced  to- 
day with  ttie  anomalous  situation  of  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  expending 
large  sums  of  money  for  education  and 
training  designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  improve  the  standard  of  living 
of  lower  income  groups,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining — and  now  talk- 
ing of  increasing — tax  barriers  which 
discourage  people  from  spending  these 
61W1S  themselves  to  upgrade  their  skills. 


A  BILL  TO  ASSURE  THE  RIGHT  OP 
TEACHERS  TO  DEDUCT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXPENSES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tiie  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  make  it  clear  that 
teachers  may  deduct  from  gross  income 
the  expenses  incurred  in  pursuing  courses 
for  academic  credit  and  degrees  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  I  have 
consistently  urged  that  section  162  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 — relating 
to  trade  or  business  expenses — should  be 
properly  construed  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  for  education  necessary  for 
maintaining  and  improving  employment. 
Unfortunately,  rather  than  give  a  broad 
interpretation  to  this  section  through  the 
regulations,  the  IRS  has  chosen  instead 
to  increasingly  narrow  its  application. 
Current  regulations  now  limit  deductions 
from  gross  income  for  educational  ex- 
penses in  those  limited  circiunstances 
where  an  individual  must  take  educa- 
tional courses  in  order  to  maintain  his 
Job.  No  deduction  is  allowed  for  educa- 
tional expenses  to  prepare  an  individual 
for  a  better  Job.  Furthermore,  regula- 
tions have  recently  been  proposed  which 
would  limit  deductions  allowable  under 
MCtlon  162  still  further  to  exclude  ez- 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BIG  SECRET: 
RULES  FOR  WAGE-PRICE  CON- 
TROLS   ARE   ALREADY    DRAFTED 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
groundwork  is  being  laid  for  a  gigantic 
step  forward  in  the  plans  for  totally  con- 
trolling American  business  and  labor  ac- 
tivities. We  have  watched  a  steady  at- 
trition of  our  free-enterprise  freedoms 
but  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  The  rent 
supplement  program,  medicare  program, 
and  demonstration  city  programs  will  be 
pedestrian  compared  to  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  control  wages  and  prices. 

The  respected  journalist,  Ralph  De- 
Toledano  has  written  an  excellent  article 
which  outlines  what  the  administration 
has  in  store.  Yes;  they  will  probably 
wait  until  after  the  election.  However, 
the  electorate  should  not  be  fooled.  The 
suticle  should  be  read  by  every  concerned 
American: 

Administkation'b    Bio    Secret:    Rxnxs    rom 

Wagk-Phicx  CoKimoLs  Akx  Auuady  Dbatteo 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

When  Americans  go  to  the  polls  In  Novem- 
ber they  will  be  Totlng  on  a  variety  of  com- 
plex luid  Important  Issues.  But  the  one 
closest  to  their  dally  lives  and  their  economic 
well-being  will  be  a  secret  to  them — or  so 
the  Administration  hopes. 

That  issue  Is  wage-price  controls,  freezing 
salaries  and  prices  for  the  duration  of  the 
Vietnamese  war.  This  eould  mean  10  years 
of  a  regulated  economy  In  which  hard  wtsrk 
and  BklU  wlU  go  unrewarded  because  the 
fedsral  government  bam  put  a  clamp  on 
Inltlattve. 

In  1946  the  voters  toosed  out  the  Demo- 
crats and  elected  a  Republican  Congress  be- 


cause they  were  fed  up  with  wage-price  re- 
strictions on  their  dally  lives.  In  1952  they 
elected  a  Republican  President  and  Con- 
gress because  they  wanted  no  more  of  what. 
the  Korean  War  was  doing  to  their  dally 
lives. 

Yet  the  Johnson  Administration  is  making 
careful  plans  at  this  very  moment  for  Im- 
posing controls  on  the  American  people,  once 
the  November  election  is  over. 

This  Is  not  scare  talk  or  rumor.  Work- 
ing secretly  at  the  White  House,  the  Office 
of  Emergepcy  Planning — a  group  few  Amer- 
icans know  anything  about — has  already 
drafted  the  regulations  and  drawn  the  blue- 
prints for  the  imposition  of  wage  and  price 
controls.  The  OEP  has  not  merely  sketched 
in  some  general  plans  for  a  possible  eventu- 
ality. For  months  It  has  been  working  out 
every  detail  for  a  freeze  on  wages  and  prices, 
and  for  a  return  of  rationing. 

The  White  House  will  deny  this,  and  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  argue  that  wage- 
price  controls  are  the  last  thing  President 
Johnson  wants.  But  it  has  been  unable  to 
keep  a  lid  on  the  work  of  the  OEP.  And  in 
preparing  the  stage  for  this  drastic  new 
move  to  "curb  inflation,"  it  has  tipped  lt« 
hand  by  rounding  up  support  for  th^  emer- 
gency measures  it  hopes  to  announce  early 
in  December.  President  George  Meany  of 
the  APL-CIO,  a  fervent  opponent  of  any 
system  which  will  prevent  his  unions  from 
stepping  up  their  wage  demands,  has  already 
moved  to  soften  opposition  by  pledging  full 
acquiescence  to  the  Administration's  scheme. 
The  biggest  giveaway,  however,  comes  from 
Capitol  Hill,  where  Republican  investigators 
have  discovered  that  the  White  House  has 
already  selected  a  printer  for  the  ration  books 
that  will  be  required  if  the  OEP's  plans  go 
into  effect.  Key  Republican  congressmen 
are  preparing  to  take  the  voters  in  on  this 
discovery  at  the  opportune  time.  They  have 
chapter  and  verse  and  may  even  be  able  to 
produce  a  copy  of  the  ration  books. 

If  the  story  breaks — and  if  the  White 
House  does  not  succeed  in  sup^pressing  wide 
dissemination  of  the  Republican  charges— 
the  OEP's  plans  wUl  do  more  to  uouse  the 
electorate  than  the  Vietnamese  war  and  its 
dawdling  progress.  For  this  reason  the  Ad- 
ministration will  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  stifle  disclosure  of  its  plans  and  the  likeli- 
hood is  that  the  press  will  Join  in  the  sUence 
at  the  President's  request. 

But  wage-price  controls  and  rationing  are 
not  needed  to  curb  the  present  inflation. 
Nor  will  they  strike  at  the  two  factors  most 
damaging  to  the  national  economy — high 
interest  rates  which  are  depriving  Americans 
of  necessary  housing  and  the  steady  de- 
terioration of  a  stock  market  which  holds 
the  investments  and  savings  of  some  20 
million  Americans. 

The  Vietnamese  war  is  not  draining  off 
that  much  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Nor  is  there  a  demand  for  goods  so  great 
that  the  Administration's  eacessively  harsh 
measures  are  required. 

President  Johnson,  however,  has  drifted 
so  long — refusing  to  act  because  of  possible 
political  consequences  in  November — that 
be  is  ready  to  try  almost  anything. 

His  biggest  worry  U  the  attitude  of  the 
Western  European  nations,  most  of  them 
enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity.  They 
have  Informed  him,  through  their  ambassa- 
dors in  Washington,  that  a  continuation  ol 
America's  unique  "inflationary  deflation"— 
or  la  it  "deflaUonary  Inflation"? — can  drag 
down  their  economy  and  push  the  world 
into  another  1929  situation. 

Their  applause,  when  former  President 
Tr\iman  made  the  same  analysis  of  America's 
financial  and  economic  troubles,  was  heart- 
felt. Mr.  Johnson,  however,  sees  politics  in 
any  critical  word  spoken  about  him  or  his 
AdminlstraUon.  He  U  much  more  prone  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  hU  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  than  to  the  world's  leaders. 
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THE    HOUSE    COMApTTEE    ON    UN- 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  M^.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thjat  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
tiis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  obJect)9n. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  iMr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  one  tiling  that  tc  overwhelmingly 
certain  it  is  that,  in  the  minds  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities — 
HCUA— needs  no  defending.  Very  few 
tiiinking  Americans  believe  that  we  do 
not  need  the  committee  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Very  few  Members  of 
Congress  'eel  that  we  do  not  need  our 
committee. 

It  goes  without  sayiii:,  of  course,  that 
the  Communists  and  their  f  ronters  and 
satellites  are  at  the  forefront  of  those 
who  clamor  for  the  apdlition  of  HCUA. 
Rightly  so,  if  they  were  hot  we  would  cer- 
tainly feel  that  we  are  filing  in  our  jobs. 
Whenever  Communists  (meet,  one  of  their 
major  topics  is,  "How  db  we  abolish  the 
House  Committee  on  tTn-Amerlcan  Ac- 
tivities?" Top-ranking  Communists  from 
more  tlian  20  countrieia  met  in  Liblice, 
Czechoslovakia,  near  Prague,  in  May  of 
1962  to  outline  their  world  strategy  to 
destroy  the  capitalist  ettemy  and  spread 
their  godless  doctrine  througliout  the 
world.  Under  the  title.  "Anti-Commu- 
nism. Enemy  of  Mankind."  they  have 
published  their  proceeflings  in  18  lan- 
guages. They  cited  |ttie  seven  steps 
which  were  "essential"  (o  their  ultimate 
victory.  The  fourth  reifls,  in  part:  "ab- 
olition of  the  House  Un-JAmerican  Com- 
mittee." 1 ; 

They  have  been  working  toward  this 
goal  for  20  years  and  they  feel  they  are 
making  progress.  They  measure  prog- 
ress in  the  riots  they  cwi  provoke  when 
HCUA  meets  and  the  naivete  of  people 
who  succumb  to  their  emotional  argu- 
ments. ; 

This  presentation  is|  made  with  the 
Idea  in  mind  of  answeititig  many  of  the 
charges  which  have  a«ne  from  those 
who  would  abolish  HCTJA.  Many  hon- 
orable and  non-Comm'unist  Americans 
also  want  HCUA  abolished. 


American  Activities  Committee,  the 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  and  others 
later.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  within  these 
groups  there  are  those  who  are  genuine 
and  those  who  as  Communists  have  a 
special  ax  to  grind.  I  have  always  been 
able  to  understand  the  Communists,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  the  motives  of  the  so-called 
liberals  have  always  left  me  wondering. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  days  of  sub- 
version are  over  and  we  do  not  need  an 
investigating  committee  any  more. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Subversion  and  Communist  penetration 
of  all  facets  of  American  life  continue. 
On  June  22  of  tills  year  I  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Record  extensive  remarks 
on  continuing  Communist  subversion  in 
the  United  States,  copies  of  which  can 
be  obtained  tlirough  my  office.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  cases  in  which  Amer- 
ican citizens  teamed  up  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials to  steal  classified  information  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Also 
included  was  a  listing  of  Soviet  nationals 
who  were  declared  persona  non  grata  and 
tossed  out  of  the  country  for  their  part 
in  these  espionage  cases.  The  subver- 
sion and  espionage  activity  in  which 
Soviet  officials  have  been  involved  re- 
cently should  be  a  shocker  to  those  who 
are  truly  concerned  about  the  security 
of  our  country. 

From  1960  through  1965,  21  Russian 
nationals  representing  the  U.S.S.R.  here 
in  the  United  States  have  been  declared 
persona  non  grata  for  their  subversive 
activities. 

During  this  period  the  United  States, 
through  its  courts,  has  meted  out  two 
life  sentences  for  spying  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  this  period  U.S.  courts 
have  dealt  out  a  total  of  170  years  in 
prison  terms  to  nine  persons  convicted 
of  violations  of  the  espionage  statutes, 
most  of  whom  were  Americans  owing 
allegiance  to  this  Nation. 

In  my  experience  on  the  committee, 
there  has  always  been  a  valid  reason  for 
our  investigations  whether  it  be  those 
hearings  relating  to  Cuban  travel,  the 
industrial  colonization  of  Communists 
to  bore  from  within  our  basic  enter- 
prises or  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Jere- 
miah Stamler  in  Chicago.  The  latter 
represents  a  case  tlrnt.  like  many  oth- 
ers, offers  a  direct  challenge  to  our  con- 
stitutionality. Rarely  are  all  of  the  tacts 
imderstood  by  those  who  shout  accusa- 
tions at  our  committee.  In  the  case  of 
Dr.  Stamler,  many  facets  of  this  hear- 
ing have  not  been  presented  because  he 
Chose  to  risk  a  contempt  citation  by  re- 
fusing to  even  be  sworn  rather  than  lace 
the  questions  we  had  ready  to  propound. 
Consider  just  one  angle  of  this  hearing. 
Dr.  Stamler  and  his  coworker,  Yolanda 


not  noTmit  ^  'M,.^~v.^~u^~'Z  ''^'^^  ^°*?  i^r.  oLamier  ana  ms  coworker,  Yoland; 
fhL^i^  blow-by-^low  account  of  Hall,  have  backgrounds  which  our  e^ 
those  who  are  against  ,»nd  their  back-     dence  shows,  include  Communist  wtM- 


grounds.  This  wlU  be  the  subject  of 
another  comi>ilation  a^  a  future  date. 
For  now  I  beUeve  it  Is  better  to  give 
answers  to  the  many  chM^es  which  have 
wen  made,  so  fewer  people  will  be  gulli- 
We  In  swallowing  the  witi-HCUA  line. 
We  can  worry  about  relating  the  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Uberties  Union,  the  Emer- 
eency  CIvU  Liberties  Committee,  the  Na- 
Uotial  Committee  To  ^^boUsh  the  Un- 
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ties.  Dr.  Stamler  is  a  research  scien- 
tist. An  ofBcial  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shows  fiscal  1963  grants  for  research 
projects.  Included  on  page  96  are  two 
grants  to  Dr.  Stamler  for  hypertensive 
and  atherosclerotic  diseases  and  a  feasi- 
bility study — diet  and  heart  disease.  The 
Amount  involved  is  $282,580  of  taxpay- 
ers' money.  Research  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  defense  procurement.  If  you 


give  Boeing  a  contract  for  $10  million, 
you  expect  to  get  a  plane  or  two  in  re- 
turn. On  research  it  cannot  be  told  to 
the  scientist  on  January  1,  1967.  "We 
gave  you  $282,580  so  now  give  us  the  an- 
swer to  cancer,  heart  disease,  or  what- 
ever you  are  researcliing."  Who  can 
argue  that  we  should  not  know  if  this 
money  is  truly  going  to  research  or 
whether  it  is  finding  its  way  into 
other  hands  and  other  causes. 

I  merely  point  this  out  because  our 
committee  is  one  which  deals  with  hostile 
areas  and  we  rarely  are  able  to  point 
out  exactly  what  we  will  uncover. 

We  are  basically  an  investigating  com- 
mittee. We  have  watchdog  functions 
over  the  internal  security  laws  of  our 
land.  A  great  amount  of  what  we  do  is 
accomplished  quietly,  without  the  glare 
of  publicity.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most 
of  our  recommendations  result  in  changes 
in  procedures  or  regulations  at  the  ex- 
ecutive level  rather  than  in  new  laws. 
A  recent  spy  case  illustrates  this  point: 

MABTIN   AND    MrrCHEXX   CASK 

One  of  the  most  appalling  and  shock- 
ing revelations  to  come  on  the  scene  in 
recent  years  was  the  defection  of  Bernon 
Mitchell  and  William  Martin  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  two  men  were  em- 
ployed by  the  National  Security  Agency 
with  access  to  higlily  classified  informa- 
tion. The  NSA,  of  course,  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's supersecret  code  and  com- 
munications arm.  TTie  committee  in- 
stituted an  extensive  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  Uie  de- 
fection, together  with  a  thorough  and 
detailed  examination  of  the  personnel 
security  regulations  and  procedures  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  defection,  and  of 
subsequent  measures  taken  by  the 
Agency  to  resolve  any  weaknesses  in  its 
procedures.  A  detailed  report  of  the  In- 
vestigation, titled  "Security  Practices  in 
the  National  Security  Agency,"  was  re- 
leased by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  August  of  1962. 

The  report  pointed  out  appalling  de- 
fects in  this,  the  most  sensitive  security 
organization  in  our  Government,  wlilch 
seriously  affected  the  hitegrity  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  its  people  in  their  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities'  investigation  Into 
the  personnel  security  practices  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  and  con- 
structive undertakings  in  the  history  of 
the  committee  for  it  has  resulted  in 
sweeping  reforms.  Not  only  were  two 
top  officials  removed,  but  26  employees 
were  dismissed  as  sex  deviates  and  22 
basic  reforms  in  NSA  security  proce- 
dures were  instituted.  In  addition,  HJl. 
950,  which  amends  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  making  sweeping  reforms 
In  personnel  security  procedures  in  the 
National  Security  Agency,  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  the  House  on  May  9, 
1963  by  a  vote  of  340  to  40.  This  case 
could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  proper 
cooperation  between  Government  agen- 
cies and  legislative  committees. 

Hundreds  of  other  examples  could  be 
cited.  As  I  stated  before,  however,  the 
committee  hardly  needs  defending.    Its 
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case  comes  best  In  the  answers  which 
have  been  prepared  to  the  allegations 
made  against  HCUA.  These  have  been 
compiled  from  statements  made  by  my- 
self and  Chairman  Ed  Willis  as  well  as 
research  by  Staff  Director  Francis  Mc- 
Namara  and  HCUA  Cotinsel  Al  Nittle. 
George  Armstrong  and  Dave  Richardson 
of  my  own  staff  provided  valuable  help. 
I  feel  these  answers,  many  of  which  have 
been  drafted  in  rebuttal  to  a  petition  of- 
fered by  the  committee  calling  for  aboli- 
tion of  HCUA,  can  be  used  by  an  In- 
formed public  and  I  compiled  them  for 
that  reason. 

AUXOATIOH  NO.   I 

The  committee's  "sole  power"  Is  to  in- 
vestigate "un-American  propaganda  ac- 
tivities" and  "subversive  and  im-Amerl- 
can  propaganda."  The  committee  is  thus 
limited  to  inquiring  into  "ideas,  opin- 
ions, q^eech,  and  other  forms  of  expres- 
sion." 

WMPVT 

This  allegation  is  completely  without 
foundation.  The  courts  have  flatly  re- 
jected It.  More  important,  it  has  been 
contradicted  over  and  over  again  by  the 
House  Itself,  and  it  Is  the  House  which, 
imder  the  Constitution,  has  the  authority 
to  define  and  interpret  the  duties,  of  Its 
committees. 

This  committee  was  created  as  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  House  on  May  26, 
1938.  On  that  day,  during  the  debate 
(HI  the  resolution  to  create  the  commit- 
tee, there  weis  extensive  discussion  about 
what  the  resolution  empowered  the  com- 
mittee to  do.  The  very  first  statement 
about  the  nature,  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  authority  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion was  made  early  in  the  debate  by  Mr. 
Dies,  who  was  subsequently  chosen  to  be 
the  first  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Dies  said: 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbla  resolution,  as  it  show* 
on  Its  face,  la  for  the  purpoae  of  Investigating 
un-American  aetiviiie*.^ 

Member  after  Member  spoke  on  the 
subject.  While  the  words  "propaganda" 
and  "propaganda  activities"  were  used 
a  few  times  in  the  2-hour  debate,  the 
vast  majority  of  statements,  including 
those  made  by  the  (H>ponents  of  the  reso- 
lution— who  were  very  much  in  the  mi- 
nority— clearly  indicated  that  the  Mem- 
bers Intended  the  committee  to  investi- 
gate not  only  propaganda  activities,  but 
of  all  kinds  of  activities  which  were  sub- 
versive and  un-American  in  natiu-e. 

Mr.  Dies  was  asked,  for  example, 
whether  the  resolution  was  broad  enough 
to  authorize  the  investigation  of  foreign 
propaganda  aimed  at  embroiling  this 
country  in  foreign  wars.  In  response,  he 
said  in  part: 

I  am  sure  tbat  the  committee  could  legiti- 
mately go  Into  ttie  question  as  to  the  amount 
of  funds  spent  for  propaganda  purposes  In 
tbe  United  States. 

Mr.  McCoRjiACK,  the  present  distln- 
gxiished  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  had 
chaired  a  special  committee  established 


>  Emphasis  mine.  In  this  and  the  following 
quotations,  those  words  which  clearly  Indi- 
cate congressional  intent  that  tbe  commit- 
tee's power  was  to  extend  beyond  Inquiry 
into  ideas,  opinions,  speech,  and  other  forma 
of  expression,  have  been  ItaUdsed. 


in  1934  to  Investigate  Nazi  and  other 
subversive  activities,  made  the  following 
statement  about  what  the  committee 
should  be  authorized  to  investigate. 

There  shotild  be  Included  the  activitiet  of 
foreign  agencies  In  the  United  States  seeking 
to  mold  public  opinion  or  to  form  group 
action,  not  for  the  purpose  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Oovemment,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  domestic  or  the  external  i>ol- 
Icles  of  our  Oovemment.  Such  actitHtiea  are 
equally  subversive  of  our  Institutions. 

Not  a  single  Member  of  the  House  ob- 
jected to  Mr.  McCoRMACK's  statement. 
The  present  Speaker  of  the  House  then 
went  on  to  urge  Mr.  Dies  to  accept  his — 
the  Speaker's — and  another  Member's 
suggestions  relating  to  the  committee 
resolution  "making  it  broad  enough  so 
that  an  investigation  can  be  made  not 
only  of  those  movements  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence,  but  as  to 
any  other  activities,  the  objective  of 
which  is  to  form  American  public  opinion 
on  a  political  matter,  or  group  action  in 
arraying  Americans  against  Americans, 
so  as  to  ultimately  affect  the  domestic 
and  external  policies  of  our  country." 

Mr.  Robsion  then  gave  the  following 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  resolution  creating  the  committee 
and  spelling  out  its  powers: 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  la  for  a 
committee  of  this  House  to  make  a  thorough 
Investigation  not  only  of  communism  and 
nazlsm  but  of  the  Fascists  and  every  other 
organization  In  this  Nation  that  Is  putting 
out  this  un-American  propaganda  and  en- 
gaging In  un-American  activities  In  the 
United  States  and  diffusing  within  our 
country  subversive  un-American  propaganda. 
Let  us  find  out  what  un-American  and  sub- 
versive activities  are  being  carried  on  and 
who  It  Is  that  is  Instigating  these  actlvlUes 
and  providing  tbe  money  to  carry  them  on. 

Mr.  Dunn,  an  opponent  of  the  resolu- 
tion, said: 

til.  Speaker,  the  resolution  which  Is  be- 
ing considered  before  the  House  today  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a  committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  un-American  activities  that  are 
supposed  to  be  going  on  tlirougbout  our 
coimtry. 

The  final  statement  about  the  need  for 
the  House  to  adopt  the  resolution  creat- 
ing the  committee  was  made  by  Mr. 
O'Connor  of  New  York  who,  in  speaking 
about  commimism,  said: 

We  must  Investigate  Its  strength.  Its 
sources.  Its  activities,  and  Its  leaders.  In  bl^ 
or  low  places. 

In  addition,  the  name  given  to  the 
committee  by  the  House  refutes  the 
claim  that  the  committee  is  empowered 
to  investigate  only  propaganda,  ideas, 
opinions,  and  speech.  In  establishing 
the  committee  in  1938,  the  House  desig- 
nated it  as  the  "Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities."  In  voting  to 
make  it  a  standing  committee  in  1945  the 
House  retained  its  designation  as  the 
"Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties"— and  this  same  designation  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946— Public  Law  601,  79th  Con- 
gress. For  28  years  now,  the  clear  intent 
of  the  House,  from  whose  authority  the 
committee's  power  flows,  has  been  that 
it  investigate  not  only  propaganda  bat 


all  kinds  of  activities  embraced  by  its 
mandate. 

The  petition  to  abolish  the  committee 
completely  overlooks  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  directing  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  to  investigate 
"the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un- 
American  propaganda  activities"  and  its 
"diffusion  within  the  United  States." 
House  rule  XI,  paragraph  18,  also  directs 
the  committee  to  investigate  "all  other 
questions  in  relation  thereto  that  would 
aid  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation." 

To  cite  Just  a  few  examples,  "other 
questions  In  relation  thereto"  would  in- 
clude the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  prop- 
aganda and  propaganda  activities  be- 
ing Investigated;  the  power,  agency,  or 
organization — foreign  or  domestic — in 
whose  Interest  the  propaganda  is  being 
disseminated:  the  organization  of  groups 
to  disseminate  the  propaganda  in  behalf 
of  that  power  or  agency;  the  financing 
of  these  groups;  the  recruiting  tech- 
niques used  by  them;  their  organizational 
structure,  membership,  strength,  and 
tactics;  their  use  of  fronts  or  other 
groups  to  raise  funds  for,  and  to  dissemi- 
nate, their  propaganda;  and  all  other 
activities  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
power,  agency,  or  organization  in  ques- 
tion and  Its  propaganda  operations. 

In  addition,  as  I  said  before,  the  courts 
have  consistently  upheld  the  view  that 
the  committee's  authority  Is  not  limited 
to  Investigation  of  propaganda.  In  the 
1959  Barenblatt  case,  a  contempt  deci- 
sion growing  out  of  a  hearing  of  this 
committee,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that— 

In  pursuance  of  its  legislative  concerns  In 
the  domain  of  "national  security"  the  House 
has  clothed  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee with  pervasive  authority  to  Investi- 
gate Communist  activities  In  this  country. 

It  can  hardly  be  seriously  argued  that  the 
Investigation  of  Communist  activities  gen- 
erally, and  the  attendant  use  of  compulsory 
process,  was  beyond  tbe  purview  of  the  com- 
mittee's intended  authority  under  rule  XI. 
{Barenblatt  v.  U.S.A..  360  UJ3.  109.) 

Finally,  I  would  make  this  point:  prop- 
aganda is  obviously  not  self-generating. 
It  must  be  planned,  composed,  printed, 
and  disseminated.  All  these  steps  in- 
volve actions,  rather  than  the  mere  as- 
sociation, ideas,  opinions,  and  speech  of 
individuals.  They  also  necessitate  con- 
certed activity  by  individuals  and  groups. 
Thus,  even  if  the  House  had  not  so  ex- 
plicitly spelled  out  the  fact  that  the 
committee's  authority  was  not  limited  to 
the  investigation  of  certain  types  of 
propaganda  activities,  and  the  courts 
had  not  so  held,  it  would  still  be  clear 
from  the  full  text  of  the  committee  reso- 
lution that  its  power  extends  beyond  in- 
quiry into  ideas,  opinions,  speech,  and 
other  forms  of  expression. 

ALLMUnON  MO.  fl 

The  committee's  powers  are  unde- 
fined. No  precise  meaning  has  been 
given,  or  can  be  given,  to  such  "vague" 
terms  as  "un-American"  and  "subver- 
sive." 


The  Supreme  Court  itself,  in  the  pre- 
viously quoted  Barenblatt  decision,  re- 
futed this  claim  by  holding  that  tbe 
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iand  "subversive" 


terms  "un-American"  , —  .w-.,^ 

unquestionably  emlu: a  rk  Communist  ac- 
tivities. I 

More  important  than  this,  however,  is 
what  the  House  of  Representatives  ha£ 
itself  designated  as  im-American  and 
subversive — because  it  is  the  House  that 
drafted  and  approved  the  committee's 
resolution  and  is  the  final  authority  on 
tills  question.  This  matter  was  thor- 
oughly explored  on  tha  day  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-Araerican  Activities 
was  created.  On  that  occasion,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  defining  and  clarify- 
ing what  was  meant  ty  the  words  "un- 
American"  and  "subversive"  were  made, 
without  contradiction,  by  various  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  I 

Mr.  Tatlo*.  "This  resi^utlon  Is  not  con- 
ftned  to  any  particular  tiie  or  denomination 
of  un-AmericttnUm.'  Itjlembraces  all  vari- 
eties— ^nadsm,   oommunlfetn,   and   fascism 

and  none  of  these  "ismsj  have  any  place  on 
American  soil  *  *  *. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  ytears  ago  I  bad  tbe 
prlvUege  and  honor  to  i  serve  on  a  special 
committee,  headed  by  th^  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachu^tts  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACKj,  which  Investigate  un-American  ac- 
tivities In  this  country  •  •  •.  As  a  result 
of  oiu-  InvesUgaUon  a44  findings  certain 
salutary  legislation  has  |fesulted.  We  dU- 
covered  In  our  probe  that  there  are  certain 
well-organized  un-Amerli»n  movements  op- 
eraang  in  this  cotmtry  Which  were  parented 
and  financed  by  forelgnl  igovernments,  and 
which  are  Inimical  to  tUe  welfare  of  this 
NaUon.  We  found  an  l^Uve  communistic 
movement  In  our  land,  Wllicb  recognized  no 
other  government  than  lihat  enthroned  In 
Moscow,  and  we  found  tai  very  active  Nazi 
movement  whiai  recognftfced  no  other  au- 
thority save  that  of  thJ  German  Fuehrer 
Adolph  Hitler.  We  alsi  found  a  Fascist 
movement  whfi*  was  mb-e  or  less  passive 
and  desultory,  which  hai  its  XoundaUon  In 
Rome  and  paid  tribute  ilone  to  Mussolini. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  we  havt  no  place  In  our 
scheme  of  government  fdif  dual  citizenship. 
We  must  be  either  Amerlci^n  or  alien.  There 
can  be  no  qualification  <f  reservation  when 
It  comes  to  allegiance  to  Uir  flag  and  to  our 
country.  No  man  can  rimlntaln  aUeglance 
to  the  United  States  and  *t  the  same  time 
bear  aUeglance  to  some  fi>relgn  king,  poten- 
tate, or  dictator  no  morej  than  he  can  serve 
Doth  God  and  mammon." 

Mr.  PoRD  had  the  folUwing  to  say: 
A  great  many  have  seeihied  to  be  in  doubt 
»•  to  what  un-American  Wieans.  I  want  to 
make  Just  one  statement  (n  this  connection 
As  it  appears  in  this  resojlutlon,  It  seems  to 
me  to  mean,  among  otlKa-  things,  nazism. 
That  U  un-American,  and  I  deplore  its  ex- 
irtcnce  in  this  country.  The  establishment 
Of  camps  organized  by  a  rorelgn  power,  and 
nnanced  by  a  foreign  pow*r,  which  teach  the 
young  people  of  this  counb^  the  philosophy 
of  nazlsm,  which  is  "actiid"  the  philosophy 
that  would  deny  the  very  thing  that  some  of 
you  men  advocate  In  the  kay  of  freedom  of 
"Peech  and  assembly. 

I  Will  not  repeat  them  bere,  but  a  num- 
ber of  other  statements  toade  on  the  floor 
that  day— May  26.  1338— which  have 
oeen  quoted  in  my  reply  to  the  first  alle- 
gation also  define  and  clarify  what  the 
House  meant  by  the  wptds  "Un-Ameri- 
can" and  "subversive." 

'  In  all  quotattons  used  In  this  section  tbe 
words  "un-American"  and  "subversive,"  and 
»u  other  words  and  pbxmtta  defining  them. 
Mve  been  itaUdMd.  '^ 
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Member  after  Member  spoke  so  elesrly 
on  the  subject  that  at  one  point  in  tte 
debate  the  piesent  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Hon,  JoHK  W.  McCoKMACK,  said: 

Brushing  aside  everything,  we  kno>w  vbat 
un-American  means  In  tlie  sense  of  this  ree- 
olutlon  •  •  ♦.  Everyone  knovM  what  un- 
American  means  In  the  sense  that  it  Is  used 
in  the  pending  resolution,  and  this  commit- 
tee, whoever  Is  In  charge,  woiUd  have  the  re- 
sponslbiUty  of  confining  Its  investigation  to 
facts  that  we  feel  are  of  a  subversive  nature. 

On  February  3,  1939,  in  the  debate  on 
the  resolution  authorizing  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities — which  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  344  to  35— Mr.  Fish  stated: 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  proposes  in  a  few 
minutes  to  adopt  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
the  resolution  before  it  and  to  serve  notice 
upon  all  Communists,  Nazis,  and  Fascists 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  will  not  com- 
promise In  any  way  with  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, nazlsm,  or  fascism  In  the  United 
States.     [Applause.! 

Following  the  vote  of  the  House  on  the 
continuation  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  the  House  con- 
sidered its  appropriation  on  February  9, 

1939.  In  the  course  of  this  appropria- 
tion debate,  Mr.  Sabath  said: 

I  hope  that  the  Dies  committee,  with  the 
renewed  life  and  additional  funds  granted  It, 
will  go  out  and  do  a  real  Job  in  exposing  un- 
Amerlcait  activities.  And  by  un-American 
activlUes,  I  mean  the  acts  of  the  Nazis,  the 
Fascists,  the  aiver  Shirts,  and  aU  the  other 
subversive  groups,  and  not  only  the  Commu- 
nists.   I  despise  them  all  with  equal  Intensity. 

The  following  year,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  wnlch  took  place  January  23, 

1940,  on  the  continuation  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
Mr.  Plobsion  addressed  the  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

Many  persons  desire  to  know  what  Is  meant 
by  un-American  activlUes.  The  committee 
itself  lavs  down  what  I  consider  a  very  clear 
statement  of  un-American  activities  on  page 
2  of  Its  report : 

"By  un-American  activities  we  mean  orga- 
nizations and  groups  existing  in  the  United 
States  which  are  directed,  controlled,  and 
subsidized  by  foreign  agencies  or  govern- 
ments, and  which  seek  to  change  the  form 
of  government  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  such  foreign 
gotremmcnts. 

"The  Dies  committee  finds  that  these  un- 
American  activities  flow  from  three  general 
groups — Communists.  Nazis,  and  Fascists. 
Each  of  these  groups  was  bom  in  a  foreign 
land.  Bach  is  directed,  controlled,  and  sub- 
sidized by  foreign  governments  and  agencies. 
Eeuih  of  these  groups  seek  to  change  our  poli- 
cies and  form  of  government  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  and  purposes  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  leaders  of  each  of  these 
groups  swear  allegiance  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. Their  purpose  is  to  overthrow  our 
Government  by  force  and  violence,  if  neces- 
sary, and  substitute  for  our  policies  and  form 
of  government  the  policies  and  forms  of  gov- 
ernment of  foreign  jiations." 

Mr.  Voorhis  responded  to  Mr.  Robsion 

with  the  fo' lowing: 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Rob- 
sion] quoted  from  the  report  a  definition  of 
un-American  actlviOes  which.  In  my  opinion, 
sets  forth  tbe  scope  of  this  committee  and 
Is  the  proper  field  of  wc«k. 

More  recently,  on  March  23,  1950,  tn 
the  course  of  debate  on  the  committee's 


•Pprepriation  for  that  year,  Mr.  Dol- 
Ungersaid: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  was  created  to  do  the 
things  its  very  name  ImpUee;  to  wit,  to  in- 
vestigate and  eliminate  everything  un-Amer- 
ican which  seeks  to  overthrow  or  undermine 
our  American  form  of  government.  In  my 
opinion,  that  would  mean  the  investigation 
of  Nazis,  Fascists,  KKK's,  pommunists,  as 
wen  as  other  subversive  groups. 

Throughout  the  28  years  of  the  com- 
mittees  existence  there  has  been  no  dis- 
agreement in  the  House  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  "un-American"  and 
"subversive."  Over  and  over  again,  nu- 
merous Members  have  said  in  discussion 
of  the  committee's  resolution  and  appro- 
priations that  these  terms  generally  in- 
clude communism,  nazlsm,  fascism  and 
any  other  activities  designed  to  influ- 
ence, undermine,  or  change  our  form  of 
government  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign 
power,  or  by  tarce  or  violence  or  any 
other  unconstitutional  means. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even  prior 
to  the  creation  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  in  1938  the 
terms  "un-American"  and  "subversive" 
were  used  in  the  House  to  designate 
Communist,  Nazi,  and  Fascist  activities. 

On  March  20.  1934,  in  the  debate  on 
the  resolution  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  chaired  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack — sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  Nazi  and  Othei-  Subver- 
dve  Activities"— Mr.  Dlckstein,  the  au- 
thor of  the  resolution  who  was  to  serve 
as  vice  chairman  of  that  committee, 
made  the  following  statement: 

This  special  Investigating  committee 
should  seek  to  accomplish  three  primary 
objects:  First,  ascertain  the  facts  about 
methods  of  introduction  Into  this  country 
of  destructive,  subversive  propaganda  origi- 
nating from  foreign  countries;  second,  ascer- 
tain facts  about  organizations  In  this  coun- 
try that  seem  to  be  cooperating  to  spread 
this  alien  propaganda  through  their  mem- 
bership in  this  country;  third,  to  study  and 
recommend  to  tbe  House  appropriate  legis- 
lation which  may  correct  existing  facta  and 
tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
condition  In  tbe  futtire. 

In  further  debate  on  the  resolution 
creating  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  which  took  place  on 
June  11,  1934,  the  present  Speaker  of 
the  House  said : 

We  want  to  investigate  communistic  ac- 
tivities, as  to  tbe  source;  not  to  listen  to 
mere  speeches  or  opinions,  but  to  try  to  find 
out  tlie  source  of  the  money,  where  the 
money  comes  from,  the  source  of  these  ac- 
tivities In  this  country,  if  possible.  We  will 
also  investigate  other  subversive  organiza- 
tions. 

Already  as  the  result  of  Investigations  the 
head  of  the  Sliver  Shirts  was  Indicted  tn 
Ntwtb  Carolina  for  violation  of  the  State 
laws,  and  the  evidence  clearly  discloses  that 
the  same  man  should  be  indicted  for  vio- 
lation of  Federal  laws. 

On  that  same  day,  Mr.  Weideman 
said: 

Now,  as  to  tbe  work  tbe  committee  Is 
doing,  I  want  to  say  tbat  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoBMACKj  to  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work.    We 
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September  21,  1966 


September  21, 


•re  proposing  to  do  what  tb«  mandate  of 
CongreM  told  us  to  do;  that  U,  to  Invsstlgat* 
any  and  all  tubversive  and  un-American  ac- 
tlTiUee  and  to  report  iMck  to  Congreaa. 

Mr.  Dlcksteln  alao  stated: 

But.  gentlemen,  since  this  investigation 
was  started,  we  have  been  reliably  informed 
that  there  was  a  certain  movement  In  this 
country  where  money  was  being  brought  In 
to  support  communism,  and  we  were  also  ad- 
vised since  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
authorising  the  Investigation  that  there  is 
another  well-organized  body  that  Is  spread- 
ing propaganda,  originating  from  another 
country,  which  also  is  subversive  to  our  form 
of  government.  In  other  words,  since  the 
adoption  of  that  resolution  the  committee 
has  positively  received  and  heard  sworn 
testimony  that  there  are  other  groups  In  this 
country  that  require  checking  in  order  that 
the  full  purpoaes  of  House  Resolution  198 
may  be  accomplished. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  reason  why  any 
Member  at  this  House,  elected  to  represent 
a  portion  oS  the  American  people  in  this 
Ck>ngre8S  should  represent  his  own  con- 
stituents as  objecting  to  a  coounlttee  of  this 
House  trying  to  And  facts  relating  to  sources 
ot  direction,  financial  support,  and  dis- 
semination here  of  destructive  and  subver- 
tive  i»opaganda  that  seems  to  attack  the 
principles  of  government  upon  which  this 
United  States  was  founded  and  has  prtispered 
for  over  160  years. 

Thus,  over  30  years  ago,  the  terms 
"un-American"  and  "subversive"  were 
used  In  the  House  to  designate  precisely 
both  Communists  and  Nazis. 

Over  20  years  ago,  this  committee  re- 
quested the  Brookings  Institution,  one  of 
the  most  respected  Institutes  In  this 
country  engaged  in  research  and  train- 
ing In  the  social  sciences,  to  prepare  a 
study  of  what  constituted  an  "un-Amer- 
ican" activity.  This  study  was  com- 
pleted in- 1945.  Based  on  Its  analysis  of 
the  resolution  creating  the  Committee  on 
un-American  Activities,  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution and  the  oath  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress for  all  foreign-bom  persons  seek- 
ing U.S.  citizenship,  the  Brookings  Instl- 
tuti<m  arrived  at  the  following  "sub- 
stantive standards"  of  what  constitutes 
an  un-American  activity  and  could, 
therefore,  be  Investigated  by  the 
committee: 

First.  It  is  im-Amerlcan  for  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  by  force.  Intimidation, 
deceit,  fraud,  or  bribery,  to  prevent  or 
seek  to  prevent  any  person  from  exercis- 
ing any  right  or  privilege  which  cannot 
constitutionally  be  denied  to  him  either 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  a  State 
government. 

Second.  It  Is  un-American  for  any  In- 
dividual to  advocate,  to  conspire,  or  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government  in  the  United  States 
without  following  the  processes  pre- 
scribed for  that  purpose  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  States. 

Third.  It  is  im-Amerlcan  for  any  per- 
son secretly  to  conspire  by  any  method, 
constitutional  or  otherwise,  to  overthrow 
or  attempt  to  overthrow  a  government  of 
law  and  to  substitute  therefor  a  govern- 
ment vested  with  complete  discretionary 
power. 

Fourth.  It  Is  un-American  for  any 
person  with  the  primary  intent  to  ad- 
vance the  Interests  of  a  foreign  nation 
or  association  to  take  action  clearly  and 


definitely  against  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  provided  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  have  been  properly 
formulated  and  declared  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized governmental  agency  proceed- 
ing in  accordance  with  law.  Receipt  of 
compensation  from  any  foreign  nation  or 
association  or  representatives  thereof 
would  create  a  presumption  of  primary 
Intent. 

Fifth.  In  time  of  war  or  threatened 
war.  It  is  im-American  for  any  person 
with  the  Intent  to  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cessful preparation  for  or  prosecution 
of  war  or  with  the  intent  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  enemy  or  to  r.  nonbelligerent 
neutral  allied  with  or  promoting  the  In- 
terests of  that  enemy  or  prospective 
enemy,  publicly  to  advocate,  or  to  con- 
spire to  promote  the  advocation  of,  any 
doctrine  that  hampers  the  execution  of 
policies  already  adopted  by  the  Nation 
through  due  process  of  law  to  carry  on 
or  prepare  for  war. 

The  US.  Court  of  Appeals  In  New 
York  apparently  has  had  no  dlfSculty  in 
finding  a  precise  meaning  for  the  terms 
"un-American"  and  "subversive."  Al- 
most 20  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  1/.5.  v. 
Josephson,  a  1947  decision  on  a  contempt 
of  Congress  case  which  grew  out  of  a 
hearing  of  this  committee,  the  court 
held: 

The  subject  of  un-American  and  subver- 
sive activities  la  within  the  investigating 
power  of  Congress.     (165  F.  ad  83) 

In  summary,  the  courts  have  not 
foimd  the  terms  "un-American"  and 
"subversive"  so  vague  as  to  have  no  pre- 
cise meaning.  The  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, by  scholarly  analysis,  foimd  precise 
meaning  for  the  term  "un-American" 
over  20  years  ago.  The  American  people, 
for  30  or  more  years  now,  have  indicated 
that  they  clearly  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  words  "un-American"  and 
"subversive"  in  the  committee's  resolu- 
tion. And.  almost  30  years  ago,  the  pres- 
ent Speaker  of  the  House,  speaking  for 
that  body,  stated,  "Everyone  knows  what 
un-American  means  In  the  sense  that  it 
is  used  in  the  pending  resolution." 

One  wonders  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
alleged  constitutional  and  legal  authori- 
ties who  claim  that  these  terms  have  not 
been,  and  caimot  be,  defined. 

SIXIGATION   NO.    3 

Because  the  committee's  powers  are 
"directed  exclusively"  against  the  rights 
of  free  and  open  expression  or  associa- 
tion for  such  purposes,  the  committee's 
existence  cannot  be  Justified  under  any 
concept  of  democracy. 

UPLT 

The  answers  to  the  two  previous  alle- 
gations refute  this  claim  because  they 
prove  conclusively  that  the  committee's 
powers  are  directed  against  subversive 
activities  rather  than  the  rights  of  free 
and  open  expression  or  association  for 
such  purposes. 

Communists,  Fascists,  Nazis,  and  all 
others  who  secretly  plot  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, whether  or  not  they  do  It  in  behalf 
of  a  foreign  power,  are  not  merely  exer- 
cising first  amendment  guaranteed 
rights  of  free  and  open  expression  and 
association.    They  are  engaging  in  ac- 


tivities which  most  definitely  are  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

The  courts  have  consistently  held  that 
all  conspiracies — even  though  they  in- 
volve elements  of  speech,  expression,  and 
association — are  not  within  first  amend- 
ment protections. 

In  his  concurring  opinion  In  the  case 
of  Dermis  against  the  United  States,  the 
1951  Supreme  Court  decision,  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Smith  Act 
(which  makes  it  a  crime  to  teach  and  ad- 
vocate the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment), Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson 
stated  bluntlv : 

The  Constitution  does  not  make  conspiracy 
a  clvU  right.     (341  VS.  494.  572.) 

Again,  In  his  concurring  opinion  in  the 
case  of  A.C-A.  against  Douds,  a  1950  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  also  Involved 
Communist  activities.  Justice  Jackson  re- 
minded that — 

The  conspiracy  principle  has  traditionally 
been  employed  to  protect  society  against  all 
'ganging  up'  or  concerted  action  In  vlolatiou 
of  its  laws. 

He  also  pointed  out  that — 

No  term  passes  that  this  Court  does  not 
sustain  convictions  based  on  that  doctrine 
for  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  or  other 
statutes.     (339  U.S.  383,432.) 

As  is  well  known,  the  committee's  in- 
vestigations during  recent  years  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party,  an  organization  which 
makes  extensive  use  of  speech  and  other 
forms  of  expression  to  conceal  its  secret. 
conspiratorial  nature  and  purposes,  its 
ties  with  a  foreign  power,  and  also  to 
accomplish  Its  alms.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  first  amendment 
guarantees  of  free  speech  and  associa- 
tion do  not  bar  congressional  disclosure 
of  such  activity. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  speaking  for  tlie 
majority  of  the  Court  In  Its  June  5, 
1961,  decision  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
went  directly  to  the  Issues  of  conspiracy. 
foreign  domination,  disclosure  of  such, 
and  first  amendment  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  association.    He  said : 

Where  the  mask  of  anonymity  which  an  or- 
ganization's members  wear  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  them  from  popular 
prejudice  and  of  enabling  them  to  cover  over 
a  foreign-directed  conspiracy.  Infiltrate  into 
other  groups,  and  enlist  the  support  of  per- 
sons who  would  not.  If  the  truth  were  re- 
vealed, lend  their  support,  It  would  be  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  first  amendment  to  hold  that 
It  prohibits  Congress  from  removing  the 
mask.    (367  U.S.  1.) 

On  this  key  Issue,  the  dissenting  mi- 
nority of  the  Court,  with  one  exception, 
agreed  with  the  majority.  Justice  Doug- 
las writing  for  the  minority  (excepting 
Justice  Black),  pointed  out  that  when  a 
group  which  uses  speech,  expression,  and 
association  also  engages  In  certain  other 
kinds  of  activities.  Its  operations  are  no 
longer  protected  by  the  first  amendment: 

The  BlU  of  Rights  was  designed  to  give 
fullest  play  to  the  exchange  and  dissemlna- 
Uon  of  Ideas  that  touch  the  poUtics,  culture. 
and  other  aspects  of  our  life.  When  an  or- 
ganization la  used  by  a  foreign  power  to  make 
advances  here,  questions  of  security  are 
raised  beyond  the  ken  of  disputation  and  de- 
bate between  the  people  resident  here.   Ks- 
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plonage,  business  actlMUes.  formation  of 
cells  for  subversion,  as  (Well  as  the  exercise 
of  first  amendment  righjt*,  are  then  used  to 
pry  open  our  society  anp  make  intrusion  of 
a  foreign  power  easy.  Tllese  machinations  of 
a  foreign  power  add  additional  elements  to 
free  speech  Just  as  mar  :^ing  up  and  down 
adds  something  to  picketing  that  goes  be- 
yond free  speech.  ' 

In  1954,  the  Subcommittee  on  Rules 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  held  extensive  hearings 
on  a  series  of  resolution  relating  to  rules 
of  procedure  for  Seriate  Investigating 
committees.  In  its  repprt  it  considered, 
among  other  things,  th«  question  of  con- 
gressional inquiry  into]  what  are  claimed 
to  be  personal  belief^  and  associations 
and  the  criticism  that  <}ongressional  com- 
mittees had  made  ii^proper  inquiries 
into  these  matters.  T110  committee  drew 
the  following  conclusiqo : 

Committees  of  Congrew  must  function  In 
a  world  of  realities.  Wh^  might  have  been 
classified  decades  ago  asi  private  opinion  of 
no  concern  to  Congress,  tskes  on  a  different 
connotation  in  the  light  of  world  events 
whose  Impact  Congress  ktay  not  disregard. 
The  global  Conununlst  apparatus  is  neither 
a  study  group  nor  a  debatftig  society.  It  is  an 
engine  of  destruction,  ciainingly  fashioned, 
its  component  parts  are!  artfully  disguised 
when  disguise  carries  adtantage.  It  Is  no 
answer  to  its  challenge  to  $ay  that  the  beliefs 
and  associations  of  its  maitibers  or  suspected 
members  are  "private,"  aid  thus  beyond  the 
scope  of  legitimate  inqulU  by  Congress. 

We  believe  that  Congriss  •  •  •  has  a  le- 
gitimate function  to  periarm  in  this  field — 
that  of  Informing  itself  j  and  the  public  of 
the  nature  and  extent  oB  Communist  pene- 
tration into  our  free  In^tutions.  ("Rules 
of  Procedure  for  Senate  investigating  Com- 
mittees." Report  of  the  Cpmmittee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  84thi  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
Senate  Rept.  No.  2,  pp.  9,  kp.) 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  l^d  not  only  that 
Congress  has  a  right  td  make  investiga- 
tions such  as  those  conducted  by  this 
committee,  but  that  it  has  an  obligation 
to  do  so  whenever  it  is  Cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  existence  a  move- 
ment which  poses  a  thUat  to  Itself  and 
the  Government  of  thb  United  States. 
In  its  1948  decision  In  the  case  of  Barsky 
against  the  United  StaMs,  another  con- 
tempt case  growing  out]  Of  an  investiga- 
tion by  this  committee,  tjlie  court  held: 

The  prime  functions  ol 
the  American  concept,  i{ 
protect  the  rights  of  the  1 
gress  is  part  of  the  Gover| 
llshed  for  this  purpose,      i 

This  existing  machlneijj*  of  Government 
has  power  to  inquire  Intq  potential  threats 
to  Itself,  not  alone  for  thfe  selfish  reason  of 
self -protection,  but  for  the  basic  reason  that 
having  been  established  b  r  the  people  as  an 
instrumentality  for  the  jrotection  of  the 
rights  of  people.  It  has  an  obligation  to  Its 
creators  to  preserve  itsellj.  *  •  •  We  think 
that  inquiry  Into  threats  to  the  existing 
form  of  Goverrunent  by  e<«ra-constitutlonal 
process  of  change  is  a  pow^r  of  Congress  un- 
der its  prime  obligation  io  protect  for  the 
people  that  machinery  of  which  it  Is  a  part. 

If  Congress  has  power  tj)  InqvUre  Into  the 
subjects  of  communism  arid  the  Communist 
Party,  It  has  power  to  Identify  the  individ- 
uals who  believe  in  communism  and  those 
who  belong  to  the  party.    | 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  a£  a  matter  of  gov- 
wnmental  policy  to  refrain  from  inquiry  Into 
potential  threats  to  Ite  existence  or  security 


;  governments,  in 
to  preserve  and 

eople.  The  Con- 
nent  thus  estab- 


untll  danger  was  clear  and  present.  •  •  • 
How.  except  upon  Inqub-y,  would  the  Con- 
gress know  whether  the  danger  is  clear  and 
present?  There  Is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  necessities  for  Inquiry  and  the  necessi- 
ties for  action.     (167  P.  2d  241,  246.) 

Barsky  sought  review  of  this  decision 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court 
denied  certiorari,  thereby  leaving  undis- 
turbed the  above-quoted  holding  of  the 
court  of  appeals.    (334  U.S.  843.) 

ALLEGATION    NO.   4 

The  committee  has  done  much  harm 
because  it  has  taken  as  its  main  function 
the  exposure  and  extermination  of  ideas, 
opinions,  and  groups  it  thinks  are  "un- 
American." 

REPLY 

The  Supreme  Court  denies  this.  In  the 
Barenblatt  case,  the  Court  found: 

From  the  beginning,  without  Interruption 
to  the  present  time,  and  with  the  undoubted 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  House,  the 
committee  has  devoted  a  major  part  of  its 
energies  to  the  Investigation  of  Communist 
activities.     (345  U.S.  930.) 

Are  the  signers  of  the  petition  now 
trying  to  claim — in  the  face  of  numerous 
contrary  findings  by  the  Congress,  the 
courts,  the  Executive  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans — that  com- 
munism is  "American"  and  that  it  is  only 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties which  conceives  it  to  be  "un-Ameri- 
can"? 

What  other  groups  and  activities  has 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties investigated? 

As  a  special  committee,  it  investigated 
Nazis  and  Fascists  when  they,  like  the 
Communists,  were  active  in  this  coimtry 
on  a  significant  scale  and  a  threat  to  the 
national  welfare  and  security. 

Do  the  petition  signers  claim  that 
nazism  and  fascism  are  "American"? 

The  truth  is  that  the  committee  has 
taken  c^  its  main  function  the  Investiga- 
tion, disclosure,  and  revelation  (or  "ex- 
posure," to  quote  the  petition) ,  and  the 
recommending  of  legislation  to  compel 
revelation  of  and  to  curb  and  hinder, 
the  activities  of  the  very  groups  which 
the  House  of  Represehtatives  found  to  be 
subversive  and  un-American  when  It 
drafted  the  committee's  mandate  In  1938. 
The  committee  recently  held  extensive 
hearings  on  Ku  Klux  Klan  groups.  As 
a  special  committee,  it  had  subpenaed 
some  Klan  leaders  to  testify  in  the  early 
1940's  when  it  foimd  links  between  the 
Klans  and  the  Nazis.  It  undertook  Its 
recent  major  investigation  of  the  mans 
after  the  chairman  had  explained  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  why  the  committee 
considered  that  the  activities  of  these 
groups  came  within  its  Jurisdiction  and 
the  House,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  had 
indicated  its  agreement. 

Are  the  petition  signers  now  trying  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  activities  of  various  Klan  groups,  as 
revealed  in  the  committee's  hearings,  are 
completely  American? 

In  regard  to  the  allegation  concerning 
"extermination,"  let  me  say  this:  The 
committee  fully  realizes  that  you  cannot 
exterminate  any  idea  or  opinion  by  In- 
vestigation or  legislation,  and  It  has  no 
intention  of  trying  to  achieve  the  Impos- 


sible in  regard  to  those  which  are  sub- 
versive and  un-American. 

As  far  as  the  "extermination"  of  orga- 
nizations is  concerned:  The  House  of 
Representatives,  in  creating  the  commit- 
tee, expressed  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  disclosure  and  revelation,  through 
investigative  hearings,  of  the  activities 
of  groups  that  are  im-American  and  sub- 
versive, is  not  only  a  necessary  step  in 
providing  a  basis  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion, but  is  also  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  hindering  and  impeding  their 
operations.  The  committee's  record  of 
investigations  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations demonstrates  that,  in  this 
respect  it  has  done  exactly  what  the 
House  has  wanted  it  to  do. 

Naturally,  the  committee  would  like 
to  see  the  end  of  all  Communist,  Nazi, 
Fascist,  and  Klan  activities  in  this  coun- 
try. It  realizes,  however,  that  legisla- 
tion and  investigation  alone  will  not 
bring  this  about.  Despite  this,  it  is  con- 
fident that  continued  and  proper  use  of 
these  constitutional  weapons,  combined 
with  an  informed  public,  will  not  only 
prevent  all  groups  of  these  types  from 
achieving  their  ultimate  goal  but  will 
also  insure  that  they  wiU  never  win  a  sig- 
nificant following  among  the  American 
people. 

And  what  about  the  charge  of  "ex- 
posure"? 

In  democratic  societies,  legislatures 
have  an  Informing  or  educational  func- 
tion which  is  an  integral  part  of,  and 
basic  to,  their  lawmaking  function. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  a  recognized  authority 
on  political  science  and  constitutional 
law,  who  taught  at  Princeton  University 
before  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  believed  that  the  in- 
forming function  of  Congress  was  even 
more  important  than  Its  lawmaking 
function.  In  his  book,  "Congressional 
Government,"  he  wrote: 

Even  more  important  than  legislation  is 
the  instruction  and  gvUdance  in  poUtical  af- 
fairs which  the  people  might  receive  from  a 
body  which  kept  all  national  concerns  suf- 
fused in  a  broad  daylight  of  discussion  •  •  •. 
The  informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  preferred  even  to  its  legislative  function. 

All  congressional  committees,  through 
their  hearings  and  reports,  perform  an 
informing  function,  educating  the 
American  people  about  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Nation  and  the 
means,  legislative  or  otherwise,  which 
might  be  used  to  solve  them. 

The  important  role  this  function  plays 
in  strengthening  and  preserving  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  not  open  to  question. 

Curiously,  however,  when  this  com- 
mittee carries  out  its  Informing  func- 
tion, certain  people  immediately  accuse 
it  of  "exposure."  But  this  is  no  more 
than  a  smear  word  for  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  congressional  duty.  "Expo- 
sure" Is  disclosure,  revelation.  Informing 
the  people  about  what  they  must  know 
to  govern  themselves  intelligently  and 
preserve  the  Government  which  they 
have  created  for  their  own  protection. 

Supreme  Court  and  court  of  appeals 
decisions  upholding  the  rights  of  Con- 
giess  to  compel  disclosure  of  Communist 
orgtmizations  and  the  activities  and 
identities  of  individual  Communists  both 
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by  legislation  and  investigation  were 
quoted  in  my  reply  to  the  last  allega- 
tion— No.  3. 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court  pin- 
pointed the  value  of  disclosure  or  "ex- 
posure" hearings  by  all  governmental 
agaides  in  a  decision  upholding  the 
right  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  hold  a  public  rather  (iian 
closed  hearing  on  a  matter  of  public:  in- 
terest.   The  Court  noted : 

The  Coaunlsalon  observed  that.  In  addl- 
tloa  to  stimulating  tbe  flow  ot  information, 
public  hearings  serre  to  Inform  tboee  seg- 
ments of  the  public  primarily  affected  by  the 
agency's  regulatory  policies  and  tboee  likely 
to  be  affected  by  subsequent  administrative 
or  legislative  action  of  the  factual  basis  for 
any  action  ultimately  taken — a  practical  in- 
ducement to  public  acceptance  of  the  results 
of  the  InTestigation.  Also  implicit  in  the 
Commission's  discourse  is  a  recognition  that 
publicity  tends  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  In- 
fonnatlon  and  pubUc  preferences  which  may 
signifleantly  Influence  administrative  and 
legislative  views  as  to  the  necessity  and 
character  of  prospective  action.  The  Com- 
mission further  pointed  out  that  public  dis- 
clOBTire  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  Its 
duty  under  section  4(k)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  48  Stat.  1068, 
47  U.S.C.  secUon  lS4<k)  (1958  ed.).  to  make 
annual  reports  to  Congress.  Signiacaatly. 
this  investigation  was  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress  so  that  Congress  might 
"draw  upon  the  facts  which  are  obta'.ned." 
{FCC  V.  SchTeiber,  381  U.S.  219.) 

A  very  telling  statement  on  the  role  in- 
forming, revelation,  and  disclosure  or 
"exposure"  play  in  handling  problems  in 
a  democratic  society  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Committee  on  CivU 
Rights: 

The  principle  of  disclosure  is,  we  believe, 
the  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  those  who 
would  subvert  our  democracy  by  revolution 
or  by  encouraging  disunity  and  destroying 
the  civil  rights  of  some  gn'oups. 

Congress  has  already  made  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  disclosure  in  I>oth  the  economic  and 
political  spheres.  The  Sec\irltlea  and  Ex- 
dumge  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration make  available  to  the  public 
Information  about  sponsors  of  economic 
wares.  In  the  political  realm,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate — all  of  these  under  various  statutes — 
are  required  to  collect  Information  about 
those  who  attempt  to  Influence  public  opin- 
ion. Thousands  of  statements  disclosing 
ownership  and  control  of  newspapers  using 
the  second-class  mailing  privUege  are  flled 
annually  with  the  Post  OfBce  Department. 
Hundreds  of  statements  disclosing  the  own- 
ership and  control  of  radio  stations  are  filed 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Hundreds  of  lobbyists  are  now  required 
to  disclose  their  efforts  to  influence  Congress 
under  the  Congressional  Beorganlzation  Act. 
In  1938,  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  pass 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  which 
forced  certain  citizens  and  aliens  alike  to 
register  with  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
facts  about  their  sponaorahlp  and  activities. 
Th«  effaettvencM  of  thaae  ellarta  baa  varied. 
We  believe,  however,  that  they  have  been  suf- 
ficiently successful  to  warrant  their  further 
extension  to  all  of  those  who  attempt  to  In- 
fluence public  opinion. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  countering 
totalltarlana  of  all  kinds  rests,  as  always, 
with  the  BUMS  of  good,  demoermtlo  AmerleaiM. 
tbebr  acfanlaatlona  and  tlieir  leaden.  IIm 
Federal   OovenUBent  ought   to   pnvii»   a 


source  of  referene*  •  •  •  where  private  dtl- 
jBena  and  groups  may  flad  accurate  Intorma- 
tloa  about  the  actlvltieB,  spooaonlilp  and 
background  <^  those  who  are  active  in  the 
marketplace  of  public  opinion.  (Report  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  ClvU  Bights, 
1947.  pp.  63.  63.) 

Laws  are  essential  to  any  well-ordered 
society.  But  in  a  democratic  society, 
laws  are  not  enough.  Alone,  they  rarely 
eliminate  any  problem.  An  informed 
public  is  needed  to  supplement,  by  pub- 
lic discussion,  debate,  and  action,  the 
sanctions  imposed  by  law  on  the  enemies 
of  society. 

For  those  Americans — and  they  num- 
ber in  the  millions — who  want  "accurate 
information  about  the  activities,  spon- 
sorship, and  background"  of  the  subvert- 
ers  of  freedom  and  democracy  who  are 
"active  in  the  marketplace  of  public 
opinion,"  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  provided  a  reli- 
able "source  of  reference"  for  28  years. 

In  doing  so,  it  has  helped  preserve  the 
democratic  process  and  prevent  its  cor- 
ruption and  debasement  by  those  who, 
with  totalitarian  ends  in  mind,  give  only 
Upservlce  to  the  principles  of  democratic 
society. 

ALLECATTON  NO.   S 

The  committee  has  done  much  harm 
because  its  methods  have  often  been  un- 
fair. 

UPLT 

No  specifics  are  given  to  substantiate 
the  claim  that  the  committee's  methods 
are  often  "unfair."  For  this  reason,  I 
can  do  no  more  than  make  a  general 
statement  on  this  subject. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  actually  been  a  pacesetter  in 
establishing  fair  rules  of  congressional 
procedure  and  In  observing  them.  It 
was  the  first  committee  of  the  House  to 
publish  its  rules  of  procedure  in  booklet 
form.  This  was  done  in  1953.  after  the 
committee  had  been  following  these  rules 
for  some  years. 

Several  times  since  1953,  the  commit- 
tee has  appointed  subcommittees  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  its  rules.  In  1955 
and  in  1961,  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  late  Honorable  Clyde 
Doyle  of  California,  invited  all  Members 
of  the  House  to  submit  any  recommen- 
dations or  proposals  they  had  for  im- 
proving the  committee's  rules.  The  ex- 
tremely small  number  of  suggestions  re- 
ceived in  response  to  these  invitations 
has  been  a  tribute  to  the  thoroughness 
and  fairness  with  which  the  committee, 
over  the  years,  has  developed  riles  of 
procedure  fully  consonant  with  constitu- 
tional and  other  rights. 

In  1955,  the  House  adopted  House  Res- 
olution 151,  which  was  authored  by  Mr. 
Doyle  and  which,  he  stated  on  the  floor, 
was  based  largely  on  the  experiences  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. When  adopted  by  the  House,  that 
resolution  established  fair  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  all  its  committees,  with  special 
reference  to  those  with  an  investigative 
function. 

All  witnesses  subpenaed  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  are  provided  with  a  copy  of  the 
committee  rules,  so  that  they  and  their 
attorneys  will  have  full  opportunity  to 


Insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  pro- 
cedures and  the  rights  of  witnesses 
spelled  out  in  them. 

The  courts  of  this  country,  in  numer- 
ous contempt  cases,  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  committee's  rules  of 
procedure.  In  no  instance  have  they 
found  them  unconstitutional  or  violative 
of  witnesses'  rights. 

Moreover,  contrary  to  the  above  allega- 
tion, the  Special  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Tactics,  Strategy,  and  Objectives 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  after 
its  members  htul  made  a  study  of  the 
committee's  hearings,  reached  the  follow- 
ing conclusion: 

The  congressional  committees  investigating 
communism,  and  in  particular  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  have 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
engaged  in  smear  campalg^ns  and  have  in- 
vaded the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  in- 
vestigated. Yoiu-  committee  is  Impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  hearings  before 
that  committee  have  been  conducted  during 
the  period  of  time  indicated  by  our  study  of 
the  published  testimony.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  witnesses  called  to  testify  before  the 
committee  are  beUig  treated  fairly  and  prop- 
erly in  all  respects  and  we  also  feel  satisfied 
that  each  witness  Is  accorded  full  protection 
as  far  as  his  constitutional  or  other  legal 
rights  are  involved;  moreover,  the  confiden- 
tial communications  between  attorneys  and 
clients  have  been  fully  respected. 

It  Is  the  view  of  your  conunlttee  that  cur- 
rent attacks  on  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  are  unjustified. 
Whether  deliberate  or  misguided,  such  un- 
warranted attaclcs  result  In  reducing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  that  committee's  great  service 
to  the  American  people. 

AIXJBOATION   KO.  S 

The  committee  has  done  much  harm 
because  it  has  attempted  to  create  per- 
manent machinery  designed  to  censor  the 
opinlofis  and  associations  of  American 
citizens. 

aETLT 

On  May  22, 1930,  the  House  determined 
that  a  special  committee  should  be 
created  to  investigate  Communist  activi- 
ties and  propaganda  in  the  United  States. 

Pour  years  later,  on  March  20,  1934,  it 
again  determined  that  a  specisJ  com- 
mittee should  be  established  to  investi- 
gate Nazi  and  Communist — subversive- 
propaganda  activities  in  the  Uni'ed 
States. 

On  May  28,  1938,  It  determined  once 
more  that  a  special  committee  was  needed 
to  investigate  the  varied  subversive  and 
im-American  activities  that  were  going 
on  in  this  coimtry.  It  set  up  such  a  com- 
mittee. In  each  subsequent  Congress— 
until  1945 — it  determined  that  conditions 
were  such  that  this  special  committee 
should  be  reconstituted. 

In  1945,  in  the  light  of  both  national 
and  international  developments,  the 
House  determined  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  should 
be  made  a  permanent,  or  standing,  com- 
mittee. The  following  year.  It  reiterated 
this  determination  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  (PubUc  Law 
601.  79th  Cong.).  The  adoption  of  this 
statute,  which  brought  about  the  most 
extensive  reform  of  the  Congress  to  Uke 
place  in  this  century,  was  preceded  by 
extensive  hearings  In  which  Members  of 


the  House  and  Senate  ajid  constitutional 
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By  this  act,  the 


authorities  testified^     _, , 

number  of  standing  committees  in  the 
House  was  cut  from  48  !to  19.  Although 
29  other  standing  commiittees  were  elim- 
inated by  this  statute,  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities — which  had 
then  l)een  a  standing  committee  for  only 
1  year— was  retained  ns  such  by  the 
House.  j 

During  the  21  years  tjliat  have  passed 
since  that  time,  a  few  Members  of  the 
House  have  called  for  tht  abolition  of  the 
committee.  Every  such  proposal,  how- 
ever, has  been  overwheimingly  rejected 
by  the  House. 

Thus,  it  has  not  beeA'  the  committee 
but  the  House  itself — 43B  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ameri^iin  people — who 
have  determined  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  Should  be  a  per- 
manent institution. 

And  what  about  the  claim  that  the 
purpose  of  the  committer  is  to  censor  the 
opinions  and  associations  of  American 
citizens?  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  it  is  the  intention  and  find- 
ing of  the  House,  and  alio  the  finding  of 
the  courts,  that  the  committee  is  designed 
to— and  actually  has— Investigated  the 
activities  of  groups  and  individuals  which 
are  considered  by  the  ]  House,  by  the 
American  people  and  the  courfe,  to  be 
subversive  and  un-American. 

Over  and  over  again,  when  witnesses 
subpenaed  to  testify  before  the  commit- 
tee have  started  to  expound  their  ideas 
and  opinions,  they  have  been  informed 
that  the  committee  is  n|ot  interested  in 
these,  but  wants  answeins  to  questions 
asked  about  their  actionsi  It  is  then  that 
the  witnesses  invoke  tHa  fifth  amend- 
ment. It  is  their  actions]  hot  their  ideas, 
that  they  are  queried  about  and  do  not 
want  to  talk  about.         | 

On  the  question  of  ajasociations,  the 
fact  is  that  the  commiJttee  is  not  in- 
terested in  anyone's  purely  casual  or 
social  "associations."  It  is,  however,  in- 
terested in  "associations"  which  indi- 
cate conspiratorial  or  other  activity  in 
furtherance  of  subversive  and  im- Ameri- 
can purposes.  This  Hou^  and  commit- 
tee interest  is  fully  supported  by  the 
courts.  I , 

In  his  previously  referred  to  concurring 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Amjarican  Commu- 
nications Association  agafinst  Douds,  Su- 
prone  Court  Justice  Robert  Jackson 
pointed  out:  I 

There  has  recently  entered  the  dialectic 
01  politics  a  cliche  used  to  dondemn  applica- 
tion of  the  conspiracy  principle  to  Commu- 
nists. "GuUt  by  association"  is  an  epithet 
frequently  used  and  litUe  explained,  ex- 
cept that  It  Is  generally  accnnpanied  by  an- 
other slogan.  "guUt  is  personal."  Of  course 
't  Is:  but  personal  guUt  inay  be  Incurred 
oy  Joining  a  conspiracy.  That  act  of  asso- 
ciation makes  one  responsibJe  for  the  acts  of 
others  committed  in  pursuance  of  the  as- 
sociation. It  is  wholly  a  quesUon  of  the 
sufficiency  of  evidence  of  association  to  Implv 
conspiracy.  ' 

In  the  case  of  Adier  vJBoard  of  Edu- 
Mtfon  (342  U.S.  485) .  uie  decision  up- 
holding the  consUtutionality  of  New 
York  State's  Peinberg  lajvr  (which  bars 
communists  and  persons  affiliated  with 
subversive  organizations  from  employ- 


ment In  the  New  York  State  school  sys- 
tem), the  Supreme  Court  ruled: 

One's  associates,  past  and  present,  as  weU 
as  one's  conduct,  may  properly  be  considered 
in  determining  fitness  and  loyalty.  From 
time  Inunemorlal,  one's  reputation  has  l>een 
determined  in  part  by  the  company  he  keeps 
•  •  •  we  know  of  no  rxile,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  that  prevents  the  State,  when 
determining  the  fitness  and  loyalty  of  such 
persons,  from  considering  the  organizations 
and  persons  with  whom  they  associate. 

Other  courts  have  made  equally  telling 
statements  concerning  the  propriety  of 
the  committee's  investigating  an  indi- 
vidual's actions  and  associations,  as 
measured  against  the  first  amendment 
private  rights  of  freedom  of  belief, 
opinion,  and  association. 

The  court  of  appeals  in  New  York  held, 
in  the  case  of  UJS.  against  Josephson, 
still  another  contempt  proceeding  arising 
from  a  hearing  of  this  committee, 
that— 

The  Investigations  authorized  by  statute 
and  resoluUon  creating  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  concern  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  Government  and  Nation 
and  not  the  mere  private  affairs  of  private 
citizens.     (165  F.  2d,  82.) 

In  the  previously  mentioned  case  of 
Barsky  against  UjS.,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  held  that— 

We  hold  that  in  view  of  the  representa- 
tions to  the  Congress  as  to  the  nature,  pur- 
poses and  program  of  communism  and  the 
Communist  Party,  and  in  view  of  the  legis- 
lation proposed,  pending  and  possible  in  re- 
spect to  or  premised  upon  that  subject,  and 
in  view  of  the  Involvement  of  that  subject  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  Con- 
gress has  power  to  make  an  inquiry  of  an 
individual  which  may  eUclt  the  answer  that 
the  wltnees  is  a  beUever  in  communism  or  a 
member  of  the  Commtmlst  Party.  And  we 
further  hold  that  the  provision  we  have 
quoted  from  House  ResoluUon  5  U  sufficiently 
clear,  definite  and  authoritative  to  permit 
this  partlciUar  committee  to  make  that  par- 
ticular inquiry.  (Barsky  v.  U.S.,  167  F  2d 
241.) 

Again.  In  its  June  5,  1961,  decision  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act,  the  Supreme  Court 
stated: 

The  (Communist  Party  would  have  us  hold 
that  the  first  amendment  prohibits  Congress 
from  requiring  •  •  •  (disclosure  state- 
ments) •  •  •  by  organizaUons  substanUally 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  pow- 
ers controlling  the  world  CcMnmunlst  move- 
ment and  which  operate  primarily  to  ad- 
vance the  objectives  of  that  movement:  the 
overthrow  of  existing  government  by  any 
means  necessary  and  the  establishment  in  its 
I^ace  of  a  CVMnmunlst  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship. •  •  •  We  cannot  find  such  a  prohi- 
bition In  the  first  amendment.  So  to  find 
would  make  a  travesty  of  that  amendment 
and  the  great  ends  for  the  well-being  of  our 
democracy  that  it  serves.  (CommunUt  Party 
v.  SilCB,  367  U.S.  1.) 

ALLEGATION    NO.    7 

The  committee  has  d<me  much  harm 
because  as  a  result  of  above  allegations 
4,  5,  and  6  it  has  curtailed  the  discus- 
sion of  controversial  Issues  and  hindered 
the  development  of  new  ideas  and  ap- 
proaches to  troublesome  problems. 

REPLY 

It  Is  Obvious  that  debate  and  discussion, 
formal  and  informal,  on  all  kinds  of  po- 
litical and  other  controversial  issues  Is 


proceeding  today  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  it  was  28  years  ago  when  the  com- 
niittee  was  created.  This  is  due  primar- 
ily to  more  widespread  education,  greater 
news  coverage  of  local,  national,  and  in- 
ternational affairs,  the  further  develop- 
ment of  radio  and  television,  and  various 
other  factors  which  have  generally  pro- 
moted the  dissemination  of  information. 

All  committees  of  Congress,  however, 
through  theii-  hearings  and  reports,  pro- 
mote discussion  of  controversial  issues 
within  their  jurisdiction  and  also  the  de- 
velopment of  new  ideas  and  approaches 
to  problems  in  that  area. 

As  regards  the  subject  of  communism, 
security,  and  subversive  and  im-Amer- 
ican  activities  generally,  the  Committee 
on  un-American  Activities  has  done 
much  to  promote  discussion  of  contro- 
versial issues  and  the  development  of  new 
ideas  in  meeting  problems  associated  with 
these  subjects. 

In  the  28  years  of  existence,  it  has 
heard  approximately  4,000  witnesses. 
While  a  great  majority  of  these  have 
been  Communists  and  other  have  been 
Nazis,  Fascists,  and  manners,  many  have 
been  recognized  authorities  on  various 
matters  within  the  committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. They  have  included  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  FBI,  the 
Departments  of  Defense,  State,  and  other 
executive  branch  agencies;  trade  union 
leaders,  clergymen,  educators,  newspa- 
permen, and  authors.  They  have  repre- 
sented every  shade  of  political  opinion. 

The  millions  of  copies  of  committee 
publications  containing  the  testimony 
and  views  of  all  these  witnesses  which 
have  been  distributed  throughout  this 
country,  combined  with  news  coverage 
of  the  committee's  hearings  and  reports, 
have  provided  a  wealth  of  information 
for  private  and  public  discussion  and  de- 
bate, classroom  instruction,  speeches  by 
many  persons  in  all  walks  of  hfe,  and 
also  the  writing  of  numerous  scholarly 
works  on  all  aspects  of  the  Communist 
problem.  Many  books  on  the  subjects  of 
communism,  subversion  and  security, 
written  by  nationally  and  internation- 
ally known  authors  and  authorities,  have 
quoted  from,  summarized  and  referred 
to  information  developed  by  the  com- 
mittee, both  in  the  informative  phase  of 
their  treatment  of  their  subject  matter, 
and  also  in  making  suggestions  and 
drawing  conclusions  as  to  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  solve  the  problems  posed 
by  Communist  activity. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how 
certain  advocates  of  "unpopular"  views 
can  loudly  proclaim  their  views,  over  and 
over  again,  on  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams and  in  other  public  appearances 
and  also  proclaim  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  blanket  of  "fear"  and  "silence"  has 
spread  over  this  country,  so  that  no  one 
holding  unorthodox  and  dissenting  view- 
points dares  express  them. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  understand — at 
least  for  me — ^how  these  same  persons 
can  credit  (or  blame)  one  nine-man 
congressional  committee  with  wielding 
such  tremendous  power  over  a  nation  of 
190  million  people. 

ALLEGATION    NO.    8 

The  committee  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose because  it  considers  only  a  handful 
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of  bills  each  year,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  jurisdiction  ot  other  committees. 

■STLT 

House  rule  XI  assigns  to  the  20  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  their  re- 
spective duties.  As  regards  most  other 
committees,  it  directs  only  that  they 
consider  all  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  so  forth — which 
being  in  their  jurisdiction — are  referred 
to  them.  It  gives  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  however,  com- 
pletely different  duties.  It  directs  it  to 
make  investigations  of  certain  activities 
"that  would  aid  Congress  in  any  neces- 
sary remedial  legislation"  and  to  report 
its  findings  to  the  House,  "together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable." While  «dl  standing  committees 
of  the  House  have  legislative  functions. 
In  other  words,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  been  assigned  a 
primarily — though  not  excltisively — In- 
vestigative du^. 

In  compliance  with  rvde  XI,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  its 
28  years  of  existence,  has  made  himdreds 
of  investigations.  The  results  of  most  of 
these  have  been  revealed  in  public  hear- 
ings. It  has  heard  about  4.000  witnesses 
and  published  over  500  separate  volumes 
containing  the  transcripts  of  both  public 
and  executive  testimony  and  the  results 
of  its  research  studies  and  investigations. 

Based  on  its  investigations,  hearings, 
and  research,  it  has  made  over  160  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  the  House. 
Independent  studies  made  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  1958  and  1960.  combined 
with  the  congressional  legislation  record 
for  the  last  5  years,  reveal  that  approxi- 
mately 45  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
have  implemented  recommendations 
made  by  this  committee. 

Among  them  are  the  following  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  as  a  result  of 
bills  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities : 

Public  Law  81-831,  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950. 

Public  Law  83-557.  amending  section 
7(d)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 

Public  Law  83-637,  Communist  Con- 
trol Act  of  1954. 

Public  Law  87-474,  amending  section 
3.  paragraph  (7),  and  section  5.  sub- 
section (b>  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950. 

Public  Law  88-290,  amending  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  title  m.  relating  to  per- 
sonnel seciulty  procedures  in  National 
Security  Agency. 

The  committee's  Investigations  and 
research  have,  in  some  instances,  con- 
vinced It  that  certain  problems  involving 
Communist  activities  could  best  l>e  met 
by  executive  action,  rather  than  by  leg- 
islation. In  these  instances,  it  has  rec- 
ommended appropriate  action  to  the 
executive.  The  record  reveals  that  In 
more  than  a  dozen  such  instances,  the 
committee's  policy  recommendations 
have  been  adopted  by  the  executive 
branch. 

With  all  due  respect  for  other  govern- 
mental agencies  which  have  been  as- 
signed duties  in  the  general  area  of  sub- 
version and  security  and  wMeh  ha?e 


done  excellent  jobs  in  their  respective 
areas.  I  can  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  in  compliance 
with  rule  XL  has  given  the  Congress — 
and  thus  the  American  people — more  in- 
formation on  Communist,  Nazi,  Fascist, 
and  other  subversive  activities  than  any 
other  agency  of  Oovemment.  In  doing 
so.  it  has  figured  decisively  in  preserving 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  information  it  has  de- 
veloped has  been  of  such  accuracy  and 
quality  that  its  publications  are  used  not 
only  by  Congress  in  performance  of  its 
legislative  function  and  by  executive 
branch  agencies  in  their  security  opera- 
tions, but  also  by  scholars  In  preparing 
courses  and  writing  books  on  commu- 
nism, security,  and  related  matters.  In 
addition,  they  have  been  used  as  texts 
by  schools  and  colleges  and  have  been 
purchased  by  foreign  governments  as 
aids  in  the  training  of  their  foreign  serv- 
ice and  security  personnel.  In  addition 
to  the  more  than  8  million  copies  of  the 
committee's  hearings  and  reports  which 
have  been  distributed  to  Congress,  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  and  the  Amer- 
ican public,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
releases  have  been  purchased  from  the 
Ctovemment  Printing  Office  by  private 
citizens  and  organizations  and  by 
agencies  on  all  levels  of  government. 

In  view  of  the  special  investigative 
and  informing  function  assigned  to  the 
committee  by  House  rule  XI  and  this 
record  of  accomplishment,  I  am  not  the 
least  bit  disturbed  by  any  attack  on  the 
committee  which  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  relatively  few  bills  are  referred  to  it 
each  year.  The  simple  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  committee's  primary 
function  Is  to  investigate  and  make  rec- 
ommendations which  will  assist  the 
House  in  the  performance  of  its  legisla- 
tive functions,  rather  than  to  merely 
consider  legislation. 

The  Implication,  contained  In  this 
allegation,  that  all  bills  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
are  not  within  Its  jurisdiction,  is  patently 
false.  Worse,  it  is  an  attack  on  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  on  all  who 
have  served  as  Speakers  since  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has 
been  a  standing  committee  with  legis- 
lative authority. 

The  Speaker  has  constitutional  au- 
thority to  refer  legislation.  The  Manual 
of  the  House,  as  all  of  us  know,  points 
out  that  rule  XI  is  mandatory  on  the 
Speaker  in  referring  public  bills. 

That  all  recent  Speakers  have  exercised 
their  authority  properly  in  referring  bills 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities is  attested  by  the  fact  that,  to  my 
knoweldge,  there  has  never  been  a  case 
in  which  another  committee  has  objected 
that  a  bill  wais  inconectly  referred  to 
this  conmiittee  and  the  House  has  had  to 
settle  the  issue  by  motion,  as  provided 
in  the  rules. 

The  fact  that  the  Manual  of  the  House 
grants  that  a  bill  "may  contain  matters 
properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  sev- 
eral committees"  emphasizes  the  care  the 
Speakers  have  exercised  in  referring  leg- 
islation. 

The  above  allegation  could  be  true  only 
If  one  accepts  a  thesis  which  neither  I. 


nor  any  other  Member  of  the  House, 
would  accept — the  thesis  that  the  Speak- 
er completely  Ignores  the  provisions  of 
rule  XI,  and  that  he  does  so  with  the 
consent  of  the  House  as  a  whole. 

ALXXGATION    NO.    • 

The  committee  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose because  we  have  adequate  security 
laws,  regulations,  procedures,  and  per- 
sonnel. 

The  above  claim  is  refuted  by  the  fact 
that,  in  each  Congress,  this  and  other 
committees  recommend,  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
introduce,  bills  related  to  Internal  se- 
curity. Some  of  these  bills  are  based  on 
the  independent  study  and  l)elief  of  those 
who  introduce  them;  some  on  the  reports 
of  congressional  committees,  includin,' 
this  committee;  some  on  the  statements 
and  requests  of  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Generally  speaking,  no  country  ever 
reaches  the  stage  where  It  has  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  needed  in  any  area. 
New  developments  create  new  needs  and 
render  old  laws  Inadequate.  In  each 
Congress  new  legislation  Is  considered  on 
matters  affecting  national  defense,  agri- 
culture, labor,  banking  and  currency,  for- 
eign affairs,  and  numerous  other  sub- 
jects. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  area  of  subversion  and  security 
is  somehow  different  from  all  these 
others,  that  the  United  States  has 
reached  a  stage  of  legislative  perfection 
in  this  field  that  it  has  never  been  able 
to  attain  in  others,  and  that  there  is  not. 
and  never  will  be,  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion on  the  problem. 

The  argument  about  adequate  person- 
nel, I  presume,  is  based  on  the  existence 
of  thousands  of  P^I  agents  and  other 
security  personnel  in  executive  branch 
agencies.  The  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  however,  has  a  completely 
different  function  than  the  FBI,  the 
Armed  Forces  intelligence  and  counter- 
intelligence units  and  security  personnel 
in  other  executfve  agencies.  Their  op- 
erations have  nothing  to  do  with  legis- 
lation. They  are  concerned  with  coun- 
tering enemy  efforts  to  penetrate  our 
Government,  with  developing  evidence  of 
violations  of  security  laws  and  related 
matters. 

This  committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  job  of  developing  Information 
which  will  assist  the  Congress  In  it3  leg- 
islative function.  Congress  cannot  ful- 
fill its  constitutional  duties  in  the  area  of 
internal  security  and  subversive  activi- 
ties unless  it  has  a  committee  to  serve  it 
in  this  manner. 

The  difference  in  the  functions  of  a 
legislative  committee  and  security  agen- 
cies, as  such,  was  very  clearly  spelled  out 
In  a  letter  which  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  wrote  to  the  late  Clyde  Doyle,  a 
member  of  this  committee.  In  response 
to  an  Inquiry  from  Mr.  Doyle  asking  his 
opinion  of  lihe  work  and  vsUue  of  con- 
gressional investigative  committees.  Mr. 
Hoover  wrote,  in  part: 

The  AmerlcAn  people  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  work  over  the  years  of  con- 
gressional Investigating  committees.  These 
committees,  day  after  day.  secure  informa- 


tion vitally  needed  In 


tihe  consideration  of 
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new  legislation.  Theyi  are  Indeed  indis- 
pensable parts  of  the  American  legislative 
process.  .   | 

We  In  the  FBI  have  tie  highest  apprecia- 
tion for  the  contributions  rendered  by  con- 
gressional Investigating  committees  dealing 
with  un-American  activ  ties.  Each  In  lu  own 
way  is  serving  the  Anl^rlcan  people  The 
FBI  is  strictly  a  fact- fathering  agency.  It 
does  not  express  opini  Jtis  or  malce  recom- 
mendations on  the  Inldrmation  it  secures. 
That  is  the  function  of  ether  officials  of  the 
Government.  As  the  Investigative  arm  of  the 
Department  of  JusOce,  the  FBI  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  investligating  vlolatlon.8  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  itates,  collecting  evi- 
dence in  cases  in  which!  the  United  Sta :  s  is 
or  may  be  a  party  In  Interest,  and  performing 
other  duties  imposed  bW  law.  Its  fun-tlon 
Is  not  exposure  or  seciiHng  information  for 
legislative  purposes.  That  Is  the  function  of 
the  congressional  investigating  committees. 

I  feel  that  both  the  FBI  and  congressional 
investigating  commltteas,  in  the  field  of  In- 
ternal security,  have  important  roles  to  play 
We  are  working  for  the  sMnr  goal— protecUng 
our  great  Nation  from  tuemles  who  seek  to 
destroy  us.  Our  work  \$  not  contradictory, 
but  mutually  helpful,  [that  is  as  It  should 
be.  |] 

Current  developments  on  both  the  do- 
mestic and  international  fronts  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  questions  of  In- 
cmal  security  and  subversive  activity 
are  matters  that  demand  special  and 
continuing  consideration  by  the  Congress 
if  the  freedoms  of  the  American  people 
are  to  be  preserved.    ! 

On  July  1,  I960,  the  Special  Comm'ttee 
on  Communist  Strategy,  Tactics,  and 
Objectives  of  the  Amerfcar  Bar  Associa- 
tion made  the  following  statement: 

The  record  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActlvlUes  ind  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  I  Becurlty  Is  one  of 
•ccomplishmenta  and  a^bievements,  despite 
the  fact  they  have  beeathe  targets  of  in- 
spired propaganda  attacks  designed  to  curb 
their  effectiveness.  Coj^ttration  of  these 
committees  is  essential  t(j  the  enactment  of 
sound  security  legislatloik, 

AU.KCATION  I  so.    10 

Maintenance  of  a  committee  to  restrict 
full  and  free  dlscussioh  and  unorthodox 
Ideas  betrays  a  lack  of  faith  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  ' 


L  demonstrated 


ivestigation    and 
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and  destroy  our 
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Ic  and  the  Con- 
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First,  it  has  already „ ,..„«,« 

that  the  committee  en^iges  in  two  major 

types  of  activity:  (1) ]|he  revelation,  or 

disclosure,    through 

public  hearings,  of  ce 

signed  to  undermine 

democratic  society  w: 

concealed  from  the  p 

gress;    and    (2)    the ^^^^   „^ 

remedial  legislaUon  tij  regulate,   curb, 
and  control  such  acti^ties. 

Certainly  neither  oi  these  betrays  a 
lack  of  faith  in  Uie  democraUc  process. 
On  the  contrary,  they  indicate  faith  in 
and  an  effort  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
lull  and  free  discussion"  and  honestly 
unorthodox  ideas  which  are  essential  to 
progress. 

The  U.S.  CtMisUtution  is  the  very  em- 
Dodiment  of  the  prlnlctoles  and  methods 
or  democratic  society.  And  the  Constl- 
Tutlon  fully  supports  both  the  legislative 
"Id  the  investigative  or  disclosure  activ- 
ities of  the  committee.  ; 

The  constitutionality  and  value  of  the 
conaaittee's  investlgatlii|e  and  dlscloauN 


activities  have  been  thoroughly  docu- 
mented in  4(a). 

The  legislative  aspect  of  the  commit- 
tee's activities,  of  course,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, and  its  constitutionality  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  many  court 
decisions  previously  quoted.  There  is  no 
need  to  belabor  the  point.  I  would  point 
out,  however,  that  all  courts  have  con- 
sistently upheld  Investigative  power,  such 
as  that  conferred  on  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  as  a  vital  and 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  legislative 
process  in  a  democratic  society,  in  the 
case  of  McGrain  against  Daugherty — 
1927 — the  Supreme  Cotirt  pointed  out: 

The  power  of  inquiry — with  process  to 
enforce  it — is  an  essential  and  appropriate 
auxiUary  to  the  legislative  function.  It  was 
so  regarded  and  employed  In  American 
legislatures  before  the  Ck>nstitutlon  was 
framed  and  ratified.     (273  U.S.  135.) 

Much  more  recently.  In  the  previously 
mentioned  Barenblatt  case,  the  Court 
held: 

"ITiat  Congress  has  wide  power  to  legislate 
in  the  field  of  Communist  activity  In  this 
country,  and  to  conduct  appropriate  investi- 
gations in  aid  thereof.  Is  hardly  debatable. 
The  existence  of  such  power  has  never  been 
questioned  by  this  Court.  (360  U.S.  109,  127 
(1959)). 

In  view  of  these  statements,  how  can  it 
be  said  that  congressional  maintenance 
of  an  investigating  committee  in  the  area 
of  internal  security  indicates  lack  of  faith 
in  democratic  society? 

The  Supreme  Court  certainly  had  our 
own  democratic  society  in  mind  when.  In 
1889,  it  ruled  in  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
case: 

To  preserve  its  Independence,  and  give  se- 
curity against  foreign  aggression  and  en- 
croachment, is  the  highest  duty  of  every  na- 
tion, and  to  attain  these  ends  nearly  all  other 
considerations  are  to  be  subordinated.  It 
matters  not  in  what  form  such  aggression 
and  encroachment  comes  *  *  *. 

More  to  the  point,  the  Supreme  Court 
repeated  these  very  words  in  a  recent 
case  dealing  with  Communist  activities  in 
this  country  and  the  right  of  democratic 
society  to  protect  itself  from  such  activi- 
ties. It  quoted  the  above  words  In  Its 
June  5,  1961,  decision  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  a  dis- 
closure statute  enacted  by  the  Congress 
as  a  result  of  the  disclosures  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Democratic  societies  would  soon  perish 
If  they  did  not  have — and  exercise — the 
right  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  "full 
and  free"  democratic  discussion  by  dis- 
closing the  aims,  nature,  and  identity  of 
those  who  utilize  constitutional  rights 
only  to  destroy  them. 

AIXXCATIOK  MO.   11 

Paragraph  18  of  House  rule  XI  (which 
creates  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  gives  it  its  powers)  should 
be  repealed  and  legislative  matters  relat- 
ing to  Internal  security  should  be  placed 
under  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  s  jurisdiction  could 
then  be  amended  to  Include  sabotage,  in- 
surrection, and  other  overt  actions  relat- 
Ingto  Internal  security.  If  this  is  done, 
however,  the  resolution  should  specifi- 
cally exchide  propaganda  or  other  forms 


of  expression  or  association  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

■EPLT 

During  the  organization  of  the  88th 
Congress— 1963— the  Rules  Committee 
held  hearings  on  a  resolution  which 
called  for  transfening  the  functions  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties to  the  Judiciaiy  Committee.  It  re- 
jected the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1. 
During  the  79th  Congress,  as  previ- 
ously mentioned,  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Reorganization  of  the  Legislature  was 
formed.  The  committee  held  5  months 
of  hearings  which  comprised  the  most 
thorough  analysis  and  review  that  has 
ever  been  made  of  the  Congress,  its  func- 
tions and  the  organizational  structure 
required  to  carry  them  out  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  The  committee's  extensive 
hearings  and  debates  culminated  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Certainly,  if  there  were  real  merit  in 
the  idea  of  transferring  this  committee's 
functions  to  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
it  would  have  been  proposed  and  thor- 
oughly debated  at  that  time.  Actually, 
however,  in  the  extensive  hearings  and 
debate  which  preceded  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  it  was  never  even  mentioned. 
To  the  contrary,  the  House  took  the  step 
of  making  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  by  statute,  a  standing 
committee. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  one  Memt>er  of  the  House  did 
propose  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  be  eliminated  as  a 
standing  committee.  Senator  Mon- 
RONEY.  then  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
the  floor  leader  on  the  bill,  as  well  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reorga- 
nization, objected  on  the  grounds  that 
the  proposal  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"functional  reorganization  of  Congress" 
and  was  no  more  than  "a  political  or 
Ideological  consideration."  The  pro- 
posal was  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  petition  to 
abolish  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee does  not  advance  a  single  valid 
reason — theoretical  or  practical — for 
transferring  its  fimctions  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  fact  that  the  Rules 
Committee  rejected  the  proposal  just  a 
few  years  ago  and  it  was  never  even  en- 
tertained in  the  comprehensive  1946  re- 
organization of  the  Congress,  there  Is 
certainly  no  reason  for  making  the 
change  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  niunber 
of  compelling  practical  reasons  why  the 
change  should  not  be  made. 

The  first  is  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  every  Member  of  the  House 
Imows,  is  already  tremendously  over- 
burdened. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  Mr.  Ckller, 
then,  as  now,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  protested  that  the  reorga- 
nization bill  would  reduce  the  members 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  from  27  to 
25.  even  while  imposing  more  work  on 
the  committee  by  giving  It  Jurisdiction 
previously  exercised  by  four  standing 
committees. 

He  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  its 
"avalanche  of  business,"  the  Judiciary 
Committee  had  already  been  divided  into 
five  subcommittees  and  all  five  were  then 
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behind  In  their  work  because  of  the  "tre- 
mendous number  of  bills"  which  were 
continually  referred  to  the  committee. 
He  enumerated  the  additional  duties 
being  imposed  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, their  complexity,  the  hundreds 
of  additional  bills  it  would  have  to  con- 
sider each  year  because  of  them,  and  then 
stated :  "How  we  are  going  to  do  all  that 
work  with  25  members  is  beyond  my 
comprehension." 

That  was  20  years  ago.  What  is  the 
situation  today  as  far  as  the  Judiciary 
Committee  is  concerned?  The  commit- 
tee's membership  has  been  expanded  to 
35.  Despite  this,  everyone  knows  that  it 
is  still  the  most  overworked  committee 
in  the  House.  It  now  has  19  separate 
subjects  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  As 
chairman  of  four  of  its  subcommittees.  I 
can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  it  Is  having  difficulty — and  has  al- 
ways had  difficulty — keeping  up  with  all 
the  work  that  is  assigned  to  it. 

In  the  88th  Congress.  5,476  of  the 
15.299  meftsures  Introduced  in  the  House 
were  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. This  was  36.4  percent  of  the  total. 
In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  38.5 
j>ercent  of  aU  measures  Introduced  were 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Moreover,  during  the  173  days  the  House 
was  in  session,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  its  subcommittees  met  in  public  and 
executive  sessions  184  times — more  than 
once  a  day. 

If  the  functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  were  transferred 
to  the  already  overworked  Judiciary 
Committee,  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
our  coimtry  would  suffer — all  of  the  19 
matters  which  are  now  In  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  also 
the  very  essential  task  of  Investigating 
subversive  activities. 

The  procedure  established  by  the 
House  for  the  investigation  of  activities 
designed  to  undermine  our  Government 
has  worked  well  for  28  years.  Why 
change  It  now  for  a  new  procedure  which 
might  create  problems  in  this  area  which 
have  not  existed  in  the  past? 

The  most  dangerous  element  contained 
In  this  recommendation  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion be  amended  to  include  only  overt 
actions  relating  to  internal  security  and 
that  it  specifically  exclude  propaganda 
or  other  forms  of  expression  or  associa- 
tion for  such  purposes. 

Implementation  of  this  recommenda- 
tion would  deprive  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  power  to  effectively  investi- 
gate many  forms  of  subversive  activity. 

Revolutions  do  not  occur  spontane- 
ously and  overnight.  They  are  the  cul- 
mination of  years  of  careful  planning 
and  work  which  largely  Involve  opera- 
tions in  the  fields  of  propaganda,  ex- 
pression, and  association  on  the  part  of 
democracy's  enemies.  Such  operations, 
in  fSMit.  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  revolutions  and  the  tearing  down  of 
governments. 

Emerson  wrote:  "Words  are  also  ac- 
tions, and  actions  are  a  kind  of  words." 

Lenin  said:  "A  word  Is  also  a  deed." 

Propaganda,  speech  and  "assodation" 
are  key  elements  in  developing  revolu- 
tionists, recruiting  spies  aiul  saboteuxi. 


penetrating  and  imdermlnlng  institu- 
tions, destroying  faith  In  the  established 
Government  and  in  numerous  other  ac- 
tivities used  by  the  Communists  in  their 
efforts  to  subvert  nations. 

As  the  courts  have  repeatedly  held, 
there  is  no  requirement  under  the  U.S. 
Constitution  for  this  coimtry  to  wait  for 
an  overt  act  to  take  place,  directed  at  or 
promoting  its  overthrow,  before  it  has  a 
right  to  take  steps  to  preserve  itself  and 
thus  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all  its 
citizens.  All  forms  of  preparation  for 
revolution,  including  propaganda  and  as- 
sociation, are  the  legitimate  concern  of 
the  Congress,  and  it  has  been  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  House  for  26  years  that  the 
House  should  vigorously  demonstrate  this 
concern.  To  fail  to  do  so  now  would  be 
to  invite  destruction  by  the  most  skilled 
revolution-fomenting  force  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

In  summary,  what  we  have  In  this  pro- 
posal, carefully  concealed  In  the  high- 
sounding  phrases,  is  a  recommendation 
that  the  House  neglect  its  constitution- 
ally imposed  duty  of  taking  all  reason- 
able steps  possible  to  protect  this  Nation 
against  the  totalitarian  subverters  of  de- 
mocracy. 

AUXOATION    NO.    12 

The  committee's  files,  which  contain 
"often  inaccurate"  data  about  millions  of 
Americans,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Archives.  All  Government  officials  and 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  public,  should  be 
denied  access  to  them  for  50  years,  be- 
cause these  files  are  "destructive  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Individual  and  a 
perversion  of  the  governmental  process," 
and  "self-respecting  citizens  of  a  demo- 
cratic country  cannot  allow  their  repre- 
sentatives in  government  to  keep  dossiers 
on  their  beliefs,  ideas,  political  views,  or 
associations." 

KSPLT 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear — and  I  am  happy  to  say  this — that 
the  committee's  flies  do  not  contain  in- 
formation about  "millions"  of  Americans, 
or  even  on  1  million  Americans.  I  do  not 
know  the  precise  figure,  but  the  number 
is  much  less  than  that. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  accuracy  of  this  in- 
formation is  concerned,  let  me  say  that 
a  mere  description  of  the  natiure  of  the 
committee's  files  refutes  the  claim  that 
the  data  In  them  is  "often  lnacc\u-ate." 

The  committee's  files  fall  into  two 
categories — public  and  investigative. 
The  investigative  files  contain  sworn 
testimony  received  in  executive  sessions 
of  the  committee  and  confidential  infor- 
mation developed  by  the  committee  staff. 
These  files  are  accessible  only  to  the  com- 
mittee's investigators  and  other  key  staff 
personnel.  Information  in  them  is  not 
made  available  to  the  public  or  to  Con- 
gress, except  when  a  majority  of  the 
committee  votes  to  release  executive 
testimony.  It  is  used  only  to  provide 
leads  for  committee  investigations  and  is 
revealed  only  in  hearings  of  the  commit- 
tee in  which  the  persons  concerned  have 
the  opportunity  to  deny,  qtiallfy,  or  re- 
fute it. 

The  committee's  public  files,  collected 
over  a  period  of  almost  28  years,  are  one 
ol  this  country's  most  comprehenaiye 


sources  of  information  on  Communist 
and  other  subversive  activities. 

They  are  composed  of  the  published 
hearings  and  reports  of  this  committee, 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee and  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  State  and  municipal  Investigating 
committees,  court  proceedings,  and  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  executive  branch  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government.  They  also 
include  extensive  collections  of  U.S. 
Communist  Party  and  international 
Communist  newspapers,  magazines,  pam- 
phlets, and  documents;  flyers,  handbills 
and  other  material  released  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  other  subversive 
groups;  and  letterheads,  publications,  re- 
leases, and  flyers  of  hundreds  of  Commu- 
nist fronts.  They  include,  in  addition, 
books  on  communism  written  by  recog- 
nized authorities  and  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  articles  published  in  reputable 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  major  U.S.  magazines  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

If  the  information  contained  in  these 
docimients  is  "often  inaccurate,"  I  can 
only  say  that  we  might  as  well  give  up  all 
hope  of  ever  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion on  any  subject  anywhere  and  at  any 
time.  In  addition — If  we  accept  the 
completely  unfounded  claim  In  this  peti- 
tion— we  might  as  well  give  up  hope  of 
obtaining  Justice  in  our  courts,  reliable 
information  for  enacting  legislation 
through  congressional  hearings,  the 
truth  about  the  nature  of  certain  orga- 
nizations from  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  and  any  truth  at  all,  not 
only  about  commimlsm  from  the  Com- 
munists themselves,  but  about  all  other 
matters  and  subjects  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  scholarly  worlcs  and  all  nor- 
mal sources  of  information.  In  short. 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  waste  of 
time. 

On  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
committee's  files,  I  would  make  this  fur- 
ther point: 

President  Truman,  in  Executive  Order 
No.  9835  of  1947,  instituting  the  loyalty 
program,  directed  that  the  committee's 
files  be  checked  in  the  Government's  in- 
vestigation into  the  backgrounds  of  all 
applicants  for  Federal  employment. 

This  directive  would  certainly  not  have 
been  Issued  if  the  President  and/or  other 
responsible  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  who  are  In  a  position  to  know 
the  facts  had  reason  to  believe  the  files 
contain  "often  inaccurate"  data. 

Although  Executive  Order  9835  has 
been  supplanted  by  President  Eisen- 
hower's Order  No.  10450  of  1953,  the 
executive  branch  has  continued  the  pol- 
icy instituted  by  President  Truman. 
Each  year,  thousands  of  visits  are  made 
to  committee  offices  by  representatives 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  FBI, 
intelligence  branches  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, and  other  agencies  for  assistance  In 
their  all-important  Job  of  protecting  the 
security  of  this  Nation. 

The  nature  of  the  data  in  the  commit- 
tee's public  files  is  such  that  it  would  be 
a  senseless  move  to  bury  the  files  in  the 
Archives  for  50  years  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  information  in  them  secret. 
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This  information,  wltH  intelligent  and 
careful  research.  Is  acwally  available  to 
anyone  In  the  country. 

An  other  Issues  aside,  placing  the  files 
In  the  Archives  with  a^  complete  ban  on 
any  access  to  them  by  |  anyone,  would  be 
the  grossest  form  of  aritj-lntellectualism. 

Moreover,  to  keep  f^om  anyone  the 
knowledge  contained  in  the  committee's 
public  files.  It  would  be  necessary  not 
only  to  bury  them  in  tlj*  Archives,  but  to 
go  to  the  ridiculous  lenerth  of  removing 
from  all  public  and  pr^ate  libraries  and 

all  other   sources — an(l  destroying ^all 

the  congressional,  eicecutive  branch. 
State,  municipal,  and;  foreign  govern- 
ment publications  meritionec'  above.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  destroy  all  back 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
files  of  national  magazines.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  remove  jfrom  public  li- 
braries all  bound  volumes  and  microfilm 
copies  of  the  New  York  inmes  and  similar 
newspapers;  to  stop  th0  New  York  limes 
from  publishing  Its  IndfeSc  and  to  stop  all 
major  newspapers  frbbi  keeping  the 
"morgues"  which  they  Ijiave  been  keeping 
for  many  years  on  m4ny  thousands  of 
American  citizens.  The  same,  of  course, 
would  apply  to  all  public  and  private 
collections  of  Communist  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  i^ublications. 

There  is  no  foimdation  in  law — or  in 
reason — ^for  the  assertion  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  committee's  files  is  de 
structive  of  individual  Wghts,  a  perver- 
sion of  governmental  p| 
thing  which  no  self-res] 
tolerate.   ■ 

The  opposite  Is  true. 

self  protection,  all  dei 

ments  and  societies,  hp.ve  investigative 
agencies  operating  on  various  levels. 
This  Is  a  part  of  the  normal  legislative, 
security,  and  law-enforcement  process. 
Further,  no  investigative  agency,  no 
matter  what  its  area  of  Jurisdiction,  can 
operate  effectively  and!  do  the  job  it  is 
supposed  to  do  withouti  filef  containing 
background  information  on  the  orga- 
nizations, movements,  land  Individuals 
with  w*lch  It  Is  concemd(J .  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  as jfar  as  organiza- 
tions are  concerned,  theiil-  past  history  is 
pertinent  to  their  preseiit  nature  and  ac- 
tivities: I 

Where  the  current  character  of  an  orga- 
Ration  and  the  nature]*  Ita  connectlona 
with  others  Is  at  Issue,  o«  course,  past  con- 
auct  is  pertinent.  InstiUutlons.  like  other 
organisms,  are  predominimtly  what  their 
past  has  made  them.  Hiitory  provides  the 
mumlnatlng  context  withjln  which  the  im- 
pucations  of  present  conduct  may  be  known 
(The  Communist  Party  Ctise.  367  U.S.  1,  69.) 

Other  courts  have  kade  the  same 
determination  as  regar*  both  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals.  Ih  the  case  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Subversive  i  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  for  examplla,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Distrlpt  of  Columbia 
pointed  out:  i 

II It  is  rarely,  if  eyer.  ^^ossible  to  prove 
Prwent  nature  by  some  instantaneous,  con- 
"mporaneous  fact,  totally  ignoring  the 
wbole  Of  the  past.  NotUuy^i,  th?  past 
dearly  pertinent.  It  may  ^  quite  material 
m,^^  determination  of  present  nature. 
.K^""  "  *•  «nat«rta*  depends  upon 
Whether  there  la  aCtrmattw  evidence  «r  * 


Dcess  and  some- 
eting  citizen  can 

'  As  a  matter  of 
jocratlc  govern- 


departure  tram  the  established  past.  In  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  in  ordinary  litiga- 
tion, tf  a  person  or  an  organization  ii  shown 
to  have  had  over  many  years  a  c^-tain  pcdlcy 
and  program,  and  no  more  is  ahown.  the 
conclusion  is  clearly  indicated  that  be  or  it 
has  the  same  poUcy  and  program  in  the 
present.  (223  F.  2d  531,  670.) 

This  committee  would  be  guilty  of 
negligence  if  it  did  not  maintain  its 
extensive  files  on  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. Without  this  background  in- 
formation about  the  past  activities  of 
organizations  and  individuals.  It  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  make  soimd  and 
reasoned  Judgments  about  the  present 
nature  and  alms  of  numeroiis  organiza- 
tions and  the  actions  of  persons  asso- 
ciated with  them.  Lacking  the  data  with 
which  to  make  such  judgments,  It  would 
be  incapable  of  performing  the  duty  as- 
signed it  by  the  House. 

In  McGrain  against  Daugherty,  pre- 
viously quoted  in  part,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated: 

A  legislative  body  cannot  legislate  wisely 
or  effectively  in  the  absence  of  information 
respecting  the  conditions  which  the  legisla- 
tion itself  is  Intended  to  affect  or  change; 
and  where  the  legislative  body  does  not  it- 
self possess  the  requisite  information — which 
not  infrequently  is  true— recourse  must  be 
had  to  others  who  do  possess  It.  (273  tJS 
135.) 

The  Court  made  this  ruling  in  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  Congress,  when  It  lacks 
Information  essential  to  legislation,  to 
carry  out  investigations  and  compel  tes- 
timony to  obtain  it.    But  smely,  If  it  Is 
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constitutional — that  Is.  democratic — to 
investigate  and  compel  testimony,  there 
Is  nothing  undemocratic  about  collecting 
already  published  information  in  aid  of 
the  legislative  process. 

Hm  great  value  of  the  committee's 
files  is  that,  through  28  years  of  effort 
and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  all  the  previously  referred  to  and 
widely  scattered  public  information  on 
subversive  activities  has  been  collected 
in  one  place,  filed  and  indexed,  so  that  it 
Is  readily  available,  not  (mly  to  this  com- 
mittee in  preparing  its  Investigations  and 
making  its  recommendatic«is.  but  also 
to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  aid  it  in 
the  enactment  of  legislation. 

The  committees  public  files  are  the 
main  source  of  information  on  Commu- 
nist and  other  im -American  activities 
for  the  Congress.  Over  the  years,  they 
have  been  the  som-ce  of  Information  con- 
tained in  tens  of  thousands  of  individu- 
ally prepared  reports  that  have  been  pro- 
vided to  Members. 

In  the  6  years  from  1960  through  1965, 
Members  of  Congress  have  made  more 
than  yl  6,000  requests  for  information. 
Staff  members  filling  these  requests  have 
made  information  checks  on  more  than 
56.000  individuals,  organizations  and  pe- 
riodicals. Also  during  this  period,  staff 
members  have  compiled  and  submitted 
some  18,000  written  reports.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  Include  tens  of  thousands  of 
information  checks  made  by  committee 
investigators  or  other  staff  members  for 
research  purposes,  as  with  hiformation 
which  is  used  in  committee  hearings. 


1060. 
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results  of  these  inquiries.  "■'-'""  npi"i.  m.iicate  tlic  number  of  infjulries  Into  coiumitlw  files  and  not  tlie 


In  addition,  the  files  were  used  nearly 
13.000  times  by  representatives  of  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  during  this  period.  During 
any  one  year,  officials  from  the  executive 
branch  may  come  from  as  many  as  25 
different  agencies. 

The  above  demonstrates  the  valuable 
service  provided  by  the  committee  for 
both  Members  of  Congress  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
To  remove  these  files  from  use  would  be 
a  senseless  and  dangerous  action. 

No  court  has  ever  found  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  cwmnittee's  files  is 
destructive  of  individual  rights  or  a  per- 
version of  the  governmental  process. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  held 
that  this  is  evidence  of  the  legislative 
purpose  of  the  committee's  Investiga- 
tions. In  a  1960  decision  upholding  the 
contempt  conviction  of  a  witness  who 
had  appeared  before  the  committee,  the 


court  found  that  the  legislative  puipose 
of  the  hearing  in  which  the  witness  was 
subpenaed  to  testify  was  "amply  sup- 
ported." As  part  of  the  evidence  for 
this  conclusion,  the  court  pointed  out: 

A  large  collection  of  material  and  ezhibiU 
is  maintained  by  the  committee  in  connec- 
Uon  with  its  constituted  duties  in  order  to 
furnish  reference  service  not  only  to  the 
committee's  own  members  and  staff  in  its 
investigations  and  hearings,  but  also  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  submits  a  written 
request  for  Information  In  that  field." 
(Gojack  V.  United  States.  280  Fed.  2d.  678.) 

The  committee's  maintenance  of  files 
on  subversive  activities,  organizations 
and  Individuals  Is  no  more  a  perversion 
of  the  governmental  process  or  destruc- 
tive of  individual  rights  than  is  a  police 
department's  maintenance  of  criminal 
file& 

To  transfer  the  committee's  files  to  the 
Archives  and  hold  them  secret  there  for 
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50  years  would  be  to  deprive  both  the  ez> 
ecutlve  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Oovemment  of  one  of  their  most  valuable 
sources  of  information  on  subversive 
movements  and  activities  In  this  coim- 
try.  It  would  impair  the  ability  of  both 
branches  to  carry  out  their  constitution- 
ally assigned  duty  of  protecting  this 
country  from  its  enemies.  It  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  from  the 
American  people  the  truth  about  subver- 
sive movements  which  they  must  have  to 
protect  their  liberties. 

Implementing  this  recommendation 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  tremendous 
help  to  the  Communists  and  all  other 
totalitarians  and  subversives  in  this 
country.  It  would  be  so  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation,  however, 
that  it  is  difDctilt  for  me  to  conceive  how 
anyone  could  make  such  a  proposal  seri- 
ously. 

Even  if  the  day  should  come  when 
there  would  be  no  need  for  congressional 
concern  with  subversive  activities.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  committee's  files  would 
be  retained  by  the  House,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  remind  the  people  of  this 
country  that,  while  there  may  be  tem- 
porary lulls  in  the  threats  to  democracy, 
they  can  never  afford  to  let  down  their 
guard  permanently. 

ALLEGATION    IfO.    13 

The  committee  continuously  and  fla- 
grantly violates  its  own  rules. 

SEFLT 

This  charge  is  generally  made  without 
specific  citation  of  how  we  are  sup- 
posed to  violate  our  rules.  The  usual 
charge  is  made  that  we  violate  our  rules 
by  disclosing  to  the  press  the  tuunes  of 
subpenaed  witnesses.  No  evidence  has 
ever  been  presented  to  specifically  but- 
tress this  charge.  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  there  has  been  a  leak  but  I  do 
know  I  have  heard  Chairman  Willis 
state  flatly  a  dozen  times  that  If  there 
ever  is  such  a  leak  from  a  staff  member 
they  would  be  fired  instantaneously. 
More  often  than  not.  it  would  appear 
that  the  parties  themselves  leak  the 
"news"  so  they  can  start  a  campaign 
of  vilification  against  the  committee, 
raise  money  for  their  defense  funds  and, 
in  addition,  bring  this  specious  and  un- 
founded charge  before  the  committee 
when  they  testify. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Spelser,  of  the  ACLU, 
brought  one  of  these  specious  charges 
against  our  committee  which  was  very 
soundly  refuted  by  Chairman  Willis. 
At  (me  point  in  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Spelser  stated  that  he  thought  House 
rule  XI,  26(m)  has  been  "flagrantly 
violated  continuously"  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  He  stated 
that  he  had  represented  "over  100  peo- 
ple" before  the  HCUA  and  that  he  had 
never  known  the  rule  to  be  followed  by 
the  committee.  Chairman  Willis  shot 
thl5  big  lie  technique  down  very  quickly 
and  stated: 

I  want  to  say,  first,  that  I  have  bad  a 
careful  check  made  of  the  record,  and  It 
reveals  that  Mr.  Spelser  has  represented  a 
total  of  39  witnesses  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities— 33  In  public  session  and  0  In  executive 
session.  Therefore,  that  part  of  his  state- 
ment about  the  number  of  wltnesMs  he  Hm 


represented  before  the  committee  Is  less  than 
half  true. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
most  recent  appearance  of  Mr.  Spelser  before 
the  committee  as  counsel  for  subpenaed  wit- 
nesses was  during  an  executive  session  on 
December  7,  1B64,  at  which  time  he  repre- 
sented Dagmar  Wilson  and  Donna  Allen. 
During  that  session,  because  Mr.  Spelser  had 
raised  the  issue  beforehand  in  a  letter  to  the 
committee,  there  was  considerable  discussion 
of  rule  26 (m)  and  its  applicability  to  the 
appearances  of  the  witnesses  he  represented. 
The  issue  was  not  resolved  then  and  there. 
The  committee  took  one  position  on  the 
matter,  and  he  another. 

What  finally  happened?  His  clients  were 
subsequently  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress 
for  refusing  to  answer  questions  of  the  com- 
mittee and  were  tried  and  convicted  here  In 
the  district  court.  Rule  26 (m)  was  one  of 
the  Issues  at  point  In  that  trial,  and  the  rul- 
ing of  the  court  upheld  the  view  that  the 
committee  had  complied  with  26(m)  and 
that  Mr.  Spelser's  claim  that  it  had  not  done 
so  was  unfounded.  Therefore,  when  he  told 
this  committee  that  he  believed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  had  never 
observed  rule  36(m),  he  was  flying  in  the 
face  of  a  very  recent  court  decision  to  the 
contrary 

Of  course,  as  I  point  out  later,  this 
decision  was  overturned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  but  on  grounds  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  operation  of  HCDA.  As 
far  as  the  rule  26 (m)  is  concerned,  I  can 
say  that  since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
committee,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  Chairman  Willis  and  all  other 
presiding  ofDcers  of  our  committee  have 
bent  over  backwards  to  comply  with  this 
and  other  rules  and  without  exception,  I 
believe,  they  have  done  so. 

It  is  a  difficult  rule  to  Interpret  In  some 
respects.  In  our  efforts  to  see  that  it  is 
correctly  observed  in  all  our  proceedings, 
we  have  discussed  its  applicability  in  re- 
gard to  particular  hearings  and  witnesses 
for  hours  in  the  course  of  committee 
meetings. 

When  asked  to  cite  a  case  involving 
a  26(m)  violation  with  which  he  w««  per- 
sonally familiar,  Mr.  Spelser  stated: 

The  only  time  that  I  know  of  an  executive 
session  involving  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  there  was  not  an  ex- 
ecutive session  in  advance — It  was  an  ex- 
ecutive session  involving  the  calling  of  a 
witness  who  had  been  before  the  committee 
on  a  number  of  occasions  before  and  had  re- 
fused to  answer  questions.  What  prompted 
the  committee's  curiosity,  the  latest  time, 
was  that  he  bad  been  awarded  a  fellowship 
by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Political  Science 
Fellowship  program.  The  committee  called 
Mnr>  in  executive  session,  and  again  inter- 
rogated him  about  the  same  kind  of  things 
that  he  had  been  asked  about  before,  and 
then  leaked  his  testimony  to  the  news- 
papers— it  was  not  a  leak,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee members  came  out  of  the  committee 
hearing  and  told  the  newspapers  that  he  bad 
refused  to  answer  questions  on  similar  oc- 
casions. Now,  there  was  no  public  session 
after  that.  But  as  far  as  following  that  rule 
about  executive  session,  of  course,  I  have 
never  known  (rf  any  occasion  where  I  have 
represented  over  100  people  before  the  House 
XT&rAmerlcan  Activities  Committee — I  have 
nevW  known  that  rule  to  be  followed  by 
them. 

Chairman  Wilus  again  showed  the  in- 
acci^-acy  of  the  ACLU  spokesman  and 
stated: 

Now,  the  record  shows,  as  I  have  Indicated 
before,  that  Mr.  ^>elser  has  represented  aU 


witnesses  who  have  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session.  So  his  words. 
"The  only  time  that  I  know  of  an  executive 
session  involving  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee"  were  also  Inaccurate. 
He  has  actually  taken  part  in  four  other  such 
sessions  (in  one,  he  represented  two  wit- 
nesses). 

Mr.  Spelser  did  not  name  the  witness  he 
represented  on  the  occasion  he  described  but. 
as  his  above-quoted  testimony  indicates,  he 
certainly  painted  a  rather  lurid  pictvire  o( 
that  session  and  one  that  is  highly  derogatory 
of  the  committee.  Because  he  also  painted  a 
very  inaccurate  picture,  this  record  should 
reflect  what  actually  happened. 

The  matter  he  was  referring  to  was  an 
executive  session  of  the  committee  held 
on  July  22.  1959.  at  which  Clinton  Ed- 
ward Jencks.  represented  by  Mr.  Spelser, 
testlfled  in  response  to  a  subpena.  Over 
2  months  earlier,  on  May  13,  1959,  the 
then  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  late 
Francis  E.  Walter,  htui  announced  pub- 
licly that  the  committee  would  look  into 
the  grant,  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fel- 
lowship Foundation,  of  Princeton,  N.J.. 
of  a  fellowship  for  Mr.  Jencks  to  study 
to  be  an  economics  teacher  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley. 

The  committee  had  made  this  deter- 
mination because  Jencks  had  not  only 
been  identified  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  but  had  been  convicted  in 
a  Federal  court  and  sentenced  to  5  years 
in  prison  for  filing  a  false  non-Commu- 
nist affidavit  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Jencks  had  escaped  a  prison  term, 
however,  on  a  technicality.  On  his  ap- 
peal, the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  he 
should  be  given  a  new  trial  because,  in 
the  original  trial,  his  attorney  was  not 
granted  access  to  secret  FBI  files  related 
to  the  case  for  use  in  cross-examination. 
Rather  than  turn  its  files  over  to  tlie 
attorney  who  was  representing  Jencks, 
a  man  who  had  been  identified  as  a  Com- 
munist Party  mMnber.  the  Justice  De- 
partment dismissed  the  case  against 
him.  The  Court  decision  in  the  Jencks 
case  led  the  Congress  to  enact  a  statute 
restricting  the  use  of  FBI  files  in  trials. 

As  indicated.  Jencks  testified  on  July 
22.  1959,  in  response  to  a  committee  sub- 
pena. At  the  end  of  that  executive  hear- 
ing, former  Representative  Gordon 
Scherer,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
advised  the  press  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  hearing.  This  included  the 
fact  that  Jencks  had  admitted  that  in  ap- 
plying for  the  fellowship,  he  had  at- 
tempted to  give  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation  the  impression  that  he  had 
not  falsely  signed  a  non-Communist  affi- 
davit. Representative  Scherer  also  in- 
formed the  press  that  Jencks  had  refused 
to  answer  when  asked  by  the  committee  if 
this  Impression  was  truthful. 

So  much  for  the  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Now.  Mr.  Spelser  said  that  in  this  ex- 
ecutive session,  the  committee  interro- 
gated Jencks.  "who  had  been  before  the 
committee  on  a  number  of  occasions  be- 
fore, about  the  same  kind  of  things  that 
he  had  been  asked  about  before." 

The  truth  Is  that  Jencks  had  never 
previously  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  so  the 
committee  could  not  possibly  have  asked 
him  the  same  questions  it  had  "on  a 
number  of  oocasiona  bef(Mre." 
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Furthermore.  Repr  jfeentative  Scherer. 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
received  Jenck's  testln^ony,  had  the  right, 
after  the  session  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  subcommltte,  to  reveal  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  pxecutive  hearing. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  wrong  in  his 
doing  this,  despite  B^r.  Speiser's  impli- 
cation that  there  was 

And  how  could  Mi.  Scherer,  as  Mr. 
Speiser  testified,  havfe  "told  the  news 
papers  that  he — Jencks — had  refused  to 
answer  questions  on  aUnilar  occasions?" 
Jencks,  as  I  have  atttady  stated,  had 
never  appeared  beforekhe  committee  be 
fore.  ' 

Mr.  Speiser  protested,  "Now,  there  was 
no  public  session  aitler  that."  These 
words  indicate  that,  e«n  after  the  court 
decision  in  the  Allenj-Wilson  case,  Mr. 
Speiser  apparently  do^i  not  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  rule  xk  26(m) .  Neither 
that  rule  not  any  othe^lrule  of  the  House 
requires  a  committee 
public  after  he  has 
executive  session. 

ALLEGATION 

The  committee  subA^nas  witnesses  to 
testify  in  public  sessioi«s  knowing  in  ad- 
vance they  will  not  ansjdf  er  any  questions. 

REPL 

The  fact  is,  of  cours^,  that  neither  the 
Committee  on  Un-Anjierican  Activities, 
nor  any  other  committee  of  the  Congress, 
can  know  in  advance  just  what  any  wit- 
ness will  do  when  he  ippears  in  either 
executive  or  public  seteion.  Some  wit- 
nesses, after  giving  th^tr  names  and  ad- 
dresses, will  refuse  to  answer  all  ques- 
tions. Some  will  answk-  nearly  all  ques- 
tions asked  them,  refusing  to  reply  to 
only  a  few.  Some  wil^  answer  all  ques- 
tions of  a  certain  type  but  refuse  to  an- 
swer all  questions  of  another  kind  or  type. 
Sometimes  a  witness  \»*ho  has  refused  to 
answer  questions  in  executive  session  will 
answer  them,  or  some  Of  them  in  public. 
Sometimes  the  opposite  happens. 

We  have  had  expei-lances  in  which  a 
witness  has  testified  iv»lly  in  executive 
session,  has  stated  he  J  Hill  do  the  same 
in  public  session,  and  then,  when  the 
public  session  has  been]  held,  has  refused 
to  answer  any  questions  ^i  all. 

Based  on  our  investigative  knowledge 
of  certain  witnesses — and  sometimes  also 
on  staff  interviews  wit^  them— we  may 
estimate  that  they  will  [probably  act  in  a 
certain  manner  befori  the  committee, 
either  testifying  fully  dr  not  at  all.  But 
when  the  session  is  actually  held,  we  find 
that  our  estimate  condeming  the  prob- 
able conduct  of  the  witnesses  was  wrong. 

There  have  been  occadons  when  coun- 
sel representing  witnedaes  subpenaed  to 
testify  before  the  committee  have  ad- 
vised us  that  their  clients  would  follow 
a  certain  course  of  action  In  their  ap- 
pearance. Yet,  when  ijhelr  clients  have 
actually  appeared  befoje  the  committee, 
they  tave  not  done  what  their  counsel 
had  advised  us  they  wi>uld  do.  So,  de- 
spite what  these  critics  say,  we  do  not 
know,  and  cannot  be  certain  in  advance, 
just  how  any  witness  will  respond  to 
questions  asked  in  either  public  or  execu- 
tive sessions,  and  I  l^lleve  that  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  has  served 
on  an  Investigating  committee  viill  bear 
me  out  on  this  point. 
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More  Important  than  this,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  rule  XI,  26(g) .  of  the  House 
states  that: 

All  hearings  conducted  by  standing  com- 
mittees or  their  subcommittees  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  executive  sessions  for 
marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or  where  the 
committee  by  a  maJCH-ity  vote  orders  an 
executive  session. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, and  all  other  committees,  would 
be  obligated  by  this  rule  to  hear  wit- 
nesses in  public  session  even  if  they  could 
be  absolutely  certain  that  the  witnesses 
would  refuse  to  answer  eveiy  single  ques- 
tion put  to  them. 

Congress  cannot  legislate  on  the  basis 
of  confidential  investigative  work  done 
by  its  committee  staffs.  When  such  in- 
vestigation reveals  that  a  person  has 
associated  with  certain  groups  and  en- 
gaged in  certain  activities — whether 
those  activities  and  associations  involve 
gangsterism,  graft,  subversive  activities, 
or  any  other  activities  in  which  the  Con- 
gress has  a  legislative  interest— the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  must  be  placed 
In  a  public  record  to  assist  the  Congress 
in  Its  legislative  deliberations.  More- 
over, fairness  dictates  that  they  be  placed 
in  the  public  record  through  the  appear- 
ance of  the  person  in  question,  so  that 
he  will  have  the  opportunity — even  if  he 
says  and  the  committee  feels  certain  he 
will  not  answer  any  questions — to  deny, 
refute,  qualify,  or  otherwise  comment  on 
his  activities  and  associations  as  devel- 
oped ki  the  Investigation. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  implication 
that  no  congressional  committee  should 
ever  call  a  witness  when  it  believes  he  will 
refuse  to  answer  questions,  it  would  mean 
the  end  of  all  congressional  investigation 
of  activities  inimical  to  the  national  in- 
terest. Racketeers,  gangsters,  grafters, 
subversives,  and  all  other  persons  of  such 
stripe,  when  subpenaed  to  testify,  would 
only  have  to  inform  the  committee  that 
they  will  refuse  to  answer  any  of  its  ques- 
tions. They  would  then  not  be  called  as 
witnesses,  and  there  would  be  no  investi- 
gative hearings  at  all.  This  would  un- 
dermine the  very  foundation  of  the  whole 
legislative  pi-ocess. 

I  know  of  no  instance  where  a  witness 
has  been  called  from  whom  we  were  not 
sure  we  could  get  helpful  information 
pertinent  to  our  legislative  inquiry  If  the 
witness  would  choose  to  cooperate.  The 
fact  they  often  choose  not  to  cooperate 
does  not  lessen  our  obligation  to  endeavor 
to  gain  the  information  which  we  need  to 
fulfill  our  legislative  mandate. 

ALLEGATION-    MO.     15 

The  committee  spends  It  time  entirely 
investigating  organizations  of  the  left, 
including  communism,  but  does  not  give 
Its  attention  to  extremists  of  the  right. 

REPLT 

While  it  can  be  properly  argued  that 
fascism  is  a  totalitarian  extreme  of  the 
left,  it  is  generally  and  I  believe  erro- 
neously considered  to  be  on  the  right. 
The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  considered  as  an  ex- 
tremist group  of  the  right.  Our  1965  and 
1966  hearings  on  the  KKK  certainly  in- 
dicated this  charge  is  unfounded.  The 
following  statement  of  Mayer  Newfield 
on  behalf  of  the  Antidefamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith  would  seem  to  put  this 


matter  in  proper  perspective.    He  said, 
when  testifying: 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to 
commend  you  and  the  other  members  of 
this  committee  for  your  courage  in  -attacking 
the  problem  of  Klan  terror  in  the  series  of 
hearings.  After  all.  where  terror  reigns  no 
one.  not  even  a  Congessman,  is  immune.  We 
want  also  to  associate  ourselves  with  the 
remarks  made  yesterday  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  who  praised 
the  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Klan  which  your  committee  conducted 
of  the  Klan  over  a  period  of  more  than 
6  months. 

These  hearings  have  helped  to  spread  on 
the  uncontroverted  public  record  the  shock- 
ing story  of  the  Klan's  organized  terrorist 
activities.  In  so  doing,  the  committee  has 
performed  a  most  useful  function  and  made 
clear  the  need  for  remedial  legislation  to  curb 
Klan  terrorism  and  intimidation. 

The  record  is  very  clear.  HCUA  has 
ti-apped  Communists  in  Government 
sensitive  industries  and  organized  labor' 
the  Nazis  and  Fascists  at  their  recruiting 
centers  and  propaganda  mills  and  agents 
of  the  Japanese  before  World  War  n. 
HCUA  focused  its  attention  on  Manfred 
Zapp,  Fritz  Kuhn,  Earl  Browder,  G.  Wil- 
helm  Kunze,  William  Z.  Foster,  William 
Pelley,  Alger  Hiss,  Robert  Shelton  with 
equal  vigor.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  worid 
communism,  not  fascism,  has  ranked  as 
the  chief  un-American  activity  in  this 
country  since  1945.  This  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  anyone  since  the  forces 
of  fascism  were  defeated  and  no  one 
seriously  contends  there  is  a  vital  fascist 
force  in  the  United  States  today.  The 
American  Nazi  Party  is  a  paper  organiza- 
tion not  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  in- 
vestigation. Our  apparent  preoccupa- 
tion with  communism  can  be  answered 
simply:  Only  Communists  are  a  part  of 
a  world  conspiracy  which  has  the  poten- 
tial to  destroy  us.  No  other  force  or 
"ism"  is  in  that  position.  It  therefore  is 
essential  that  we  spend  a  great  share  of 
our  time  on  the  machinations  of  commu- 
nism and  it  would  seem  that  this  will  be 
true  until  freedom  prevails  over  their 
ideology. 

ALLEGATION  NO.    IS 

Proof  Of  the  illegal  nature  of  HCUA 
comes  from  the  poor  record  the  com- 
mittee has  in  having  its  contempt  cita- 
tions upheld  by  the  courts. 

BEPLT 

The  record  is  not  poor.  In  those  cases 
where  contempt  citations  have  been 
overturned,  in  almost  every  instance  the 
courts  have  announced  new  guidelines 
or  new  technicalities  with  which  HCUA 
would  then  comply  by  changing  the  rules 
of  procedure.  To  my  personal  viewpoint, 
it  often  seems  that  the  court  "stretches 
the  point"  quite  far.  Nonetheless,  we 
always  endeavor  to  make  our  rules  and 
procedures  conform. 

A  good  example  of  a  contempt  cita- 
tion being  overturned  was  the  2-1  court 
of  appeals  reversal  of  the  Donna  Allen, 
Dagmar  Wilson,  and  Russ  Nixon  cita- 
tions. In  this  case.  Judge  Leventhal 
said  Speaker  McCorhack  erred  when  he 
automatically  certified  the  contempt 
charges  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  with- 
out giving  his  personal  consideration  to 
the  issues  leading  to  the  allegations. 
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This  took  the  Speaker  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian by  surprise  and  we  may  yet 
see  a  rerersal  of  this  decision.  The  ex- 
ample ts  clear,  twwever.  that  more  often 
than  not  it  is  some  tectinicality  such  as 
this  rather  than  any  slap  at  how  HCUA 
conducts  its  affairs. 

AIXBOATIOK  MO.   IT 

The  HCUA  conducts  a  circus  and  there 
are  usually  riots  which  indicate  that 
these  hearings  are  unpopular. 


To  the  extent  that  there  Is  disorder, 
and  this  has  been  the  order  of  the  day. 
it  is  the  result  of  the  improper  and  il- 
legal conduct  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  committee  and  have  as  their  goal 
the  thwarting  of  its  work.  For  a  long 
time,  the  procedure  in  attacking  our 
committee  was  largely  one  of  taking  the 
fifth  amendment  and  refusing  to  coop- 
erate. After  the  success  of  the  1960  pro- 
test riots  in  San  Francisco,  the  tactic 
has  been  to  picket,  jeer,  and  create  dis- 
order in  the  hope  that  this  would  reflect 
on  the  committee  iself.  The  committee 
cannot  and  will  not  be  intimidated  and 
the  fact  that  an  organized  uproar  and 
riot  at  our  hearings  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  Vietcong.  Cuban,  and  other  hear- 
ings should  not  deter  the  committee  from 
its  work.  Mob  rule  cannot  dominate. 
The  committee  endeavors  to  maintain 
order  but  in  most  cases  it  appears  that 
exhibitionists  and  provocateurs  are  well 
planted  to  foment  disorder. 

In  the  interest  of  fairplay.  it  might 
be  advisable  to  review  several  cases  in 
which  imfair  methods  were  used  during 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Seven  clergymen  who  attended  the 
committee's  hearings  in  San  Francisco, 
May  12  to  14.  1960.  in  which  students 
rioted  against  the  committee,  issued  a 
statement  concerning  the  outbreak  which 
said  in  part  : 

Wliat  we  witnessed  was  utterly  fant«stlc. 
The  shameful  demonstration  against  law 
and  order  and  against  this  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Congress  defies  descrip- 
tion. We  sat  In  the  rear  of  the  room  on  a 
raised  platform  where  we  could  easily  ob- 
serve the  proceedings,  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  student  demonstrators. 

We  were  sitting  where  we  were  able  to  ob- 
serve the  giving  of  Instructions  by  the  riot 
leaders  who  had  gained  access  to  the  room. 
The  Dally  Calif ornlan,  which  was  distributed 
widely  at  the  scene,  gave  explicit  instructions 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Thursday  issue  cin 
exactly  how  to  harass  the  committee.  They 
were  tdd  to  laugh  out  loud  at  every  incident 
that  appeared  to  be  amusing  in  order  to  make 
the  Congressmen  look  ridiculous.  These  well- 
disciplined  mobsters  laughed  on  the  dotted 
line  and  obeyed  their  masters  to  the  last 
Jeer.  We  watched  a  national  committeeman 
for  the  party  line  up  a  dosen  Conununiata 
Bear  the  ralUng  and  throw  every  sneer,  in- 
vective.  abusive  language,  vUe  profanity  and 
flendlsb  charge  at  the  Congressmen  tbey 
could  conceive.  For  nearly  18  minutes  at 
one  point,  this  lawless  erowd  of  stndents 
from  the  university,  together  with  party 
cadres,  bad  the  chambers  almoat  In  their 
control.  The  students.  oom|>riaLng  the  rear 
third  ot  the  audience  stood  upon  tbelr  aeata 
and  yened,  jeered,  bland,  and  scoffed  at  the 
Googreasmen.  It  waa  almost  complata  br«ak- 
«>own  of  law  and  order.  We  wttnaaad  mar* 
▼lolatlotM  of  tb*  law  in  15  miButea  than  wa 
have  aeea  in  19  yeara. 


Another  specific  and  detailed  accoxmt 
ot  unfair  methods  used  against  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities was  proTlded  by  Miss  Eileen 
Shore,  a  summer  intern  in  the  ofBce  of 
Congressman  Jamks  P.  Battih,  of  Mon- 
tana. Miss  Shore  was  present  during 
HCUA  hearings  investigating  organiza- 
tions that  were  aiding  the  Viet  Cong, 
hearings  in  which  demonstrations 
agair\st  the  committee  were  carried  out 
In  the  caucus  room  in  the  Old  House  Of- 
fice Building  in  August  of  this  year.  Note 
again  the  planned  precision  with  which 
the  protestors  sought  to  disrupt  the 
hearings.  Miss  Shore's  statement  as  it 
appeared  in  the  dally  Congrbssionai. 
Record  of  August  18.  1966,  page  A4375, 
follows: 

Attending  the  hearings  of  the  House  t7n- 
Amerlcan  Activities  Committee  waa  the  most 
educational  and  shocking  experience  of  my 
summer  in  Washington.  Previously  I  had 
doubts  about  this  committee  and  Its  ex- 
pressed alms,  which  had  been  the  brunt  of 
much  criticism.  The  constant  cries  of  witch- 
hunt, coercion  and  character  defamation 
seemed  too  loud  and  too  constant  not  to  be 
valid,  at  least  to  some  degree.  The  meeting 
I  attended  Wednesday,  Augiist  17,  vividly 
demonstrated  to  me  that  the  antl-HUAC 
movement  Is  highly  organized  and  highly 
sophisticated  In  the  techniques  they  employ 
to  discredit   this  Congressional   Committee. 

The  first  witness  of  the  day  was  unfriendly 
to  the  Committee.  Showing  open  contempt 
for  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  their 
questions,  he  proceeded  to  expound  the 
"philosophy"  of  the  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
a  Peiping-orlented  organization.  The  wit- 
ness proudly  proclaimed  himself  a  Commu- 
nlst  and  was  so  unresponsive  to  questions 
of  the  Committee  that  he  was  dismissed.  As 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  he  shouted  "Get  out 
of  Vietnam,"  setting  off  demonstrations  from 
a  number  of  spectators. 

When  the  Committee  Introduced  a  friendly 
witness,  the  lawyers  representing  the  un- 
friendly witnesses  subpoenaed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, raised  strenuous  objection.  The  ob- 
jections were  heard  by  the  Chairman  and 
overruled.  When  Chairman  Pool  repeatedly 
requested  that  the  lawyers  take  their  seats, 
they  refused  and  one.  a  Mr.  Arthur  Klnoy 
began  shouting  and  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
Chairman.  Again  and  again,  Mr.  Pool  di- 
rected Klnoy  to  be  in  order,  but  to  no  avaU. 
Finally  the  Marshals  were  directed  by  the 
Coaunlttee  to  remove  Kinoy  and  he  was 
taken,  still  shouting,  from  the  room.  Imme- 
diately another  lawyer,  Kinoy's  partner  stated 
that  unless  Mr.  ICinoy  was  returned  all  law- 
yers representing  unfriendly  witnesses  would 
walh  out.  leaving  their  clients  without 
counsel.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Committee, 
a  witness  does  not  have  to  testify  if  he  la  not 
represented  by  counsel.  Kinoy  had  already 
been  arrested;  consequently  the  lawyers  left 
the  room. 

This  chain  of  events  Is  remarkable  for  Its 
perfect  organization.  Before  Kinoy's  partner 
had  left  the  Committee  room,  after  deliver- 
big  his  protest  statement,  his  statement  had 
already  been  mimeographed  and  was  being 
distributed.  Seated  among  the  gallery  of 
spectators,  made  up  partly  of  Congressional 
staff  but  in  the  majority  by  a  large  group  of 
bearded,  studiously  disheveled  young  men 
and  women,  I  and  another  member  of  Mr. 
Battim's  staff  watched  and  heard  the  care- 
fully laid  plans  of  the  demonstrators.  Tba 
outbursts  were  timed  to  give  max\p)um  pub- 
licity and  affect  In  the  Committee  room. 
These  were  no  ^wntaneoua  outbursta  <a  out- 
rage. The  peofjle  Involved  were  tightly 
organizAd  and  dlscipltned.  They  exhibited 
•oDtempt  and  disregard  for  Congresa.  the 
Committee  and  its  members,  and  tike  law. 
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AnoUier  facet  of  the  hearing,  the  press 
coverage,  shocked  me  only  slightly  less  than 
the  bearing  itself.  The  Washington  Post, 
wtUla  reporting  facts,  also  neglected  facts 
that  would  expose  the  organization  and  pur. 
pose  of  the  demonstrators  and  the  lack  of 
spontaneity,  such  as  the  statement  printed 
prior  to  delivery  or  the  Incident  that  allegedly 
prompted  it. 

From  observing  these  demonstrations,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  reveal  a  danger  that 
must  be  dealt  with  immediately. 

These  organizations  are  highly  organized. 
They  are  not  hindered  by  law,  for  which 
they  show  contempt.  They  have  no  moral 
system  that  prevents  them  from  employing 
any  method  to  achieve  their  ends,  which  are 
ultimately  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
as  we  know  it  today.  Demonstrations  against 
involvement  in  Vietnam  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  activities  for  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party  and  other  similar  organizations.  They 
will  take  part  in  any  action  that  wUl  weaken 
the  law  of  the  United  States  and  the  founda- 
tlons  upon  which  these  laws  are  laid.  They 
lend  active  support  to  the  Vietcong  by  send- 
ing Mood,  food,  and  other  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam.  The  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  called  hearings  to  Investigate 
these  movements  and  to  ascertain  the  dan- 
ger they  represent.  And  they  are  dangerous. 
becaiue  they  are  determined.  They  will  take 
advantage  of  any  loophole,  and  weakness  in 
the  law  and  tiu-n  it  to  their  advantage. 

Witnessing  this  Committee  in  action  his 
removed  the  doubts  which  I  liad  about  its 
function.  The  witnesses  and  demonstrators 
I  saw  in  one  morning  of  hearings  are  the 
best  testimony  for  the  need  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee. At  this  time,  organisations  such  as 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  are  aiding  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  with  impunity. 
Their  openly  expressed  alms  are  to  overthrow 
the  United  States  as  a  democratic  society. 
The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  tolerate  such  a  menace  to  their 
country.  I  think  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  Is  a  moet  valuable  de- 
terrent to  these  organizations  and  must  b? 
allowed  to  function  as  a  duly  appointed 
Committee  of  Congress. 

AlUCCATION    NO.    18 

The  committee  spends  a  lot  of  money. 
more  than  other  committees  which 
seem  to  turn  out  more  legislation. 

REPLY 

Other  committees  do  not  deal  with 
subjects  which  engender  the  hostility  of 
the  organized  opposition  which  is  the 
usual  rule  in  HCUA's  mandate.  Because 
we  are  concerned  with  communism,  we 
know  we  will  evoke  a  protest.  We  usu- 
ally are  dealing  with  hostile  witnesses 
whether  they  be  a  Robert  Shelton  of  the 
Klan  or  a  Communist.  We  therefore 
must  do  our  advance  work  so  we  know 
tliat  we  are  on  sound  ground.  If  we 
were  to  do  otherwise  we  would  be  ac- 
cused of  conducting  a  fishing  expedition. 
When  Mr.  Shelton  does  not  answer,  we 
must  have  at  least  partial  answers  our- 
selves which  will  help  develop  our  rec- 
ord. We  are  in  the  strange  position  of 
needing  to  know  in  advance,  through 
fleldwork  and  rigorous  study  by  staff. 
about  our  subject.  This  takes  many  in- 
vestigators who  must  work  painstakingly 
to  gather  the  information  needed.  This 
Is  the  best  safegxiard  for  witnesses.  It 
obviously  is  far  more  costly  than  It  is  for 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  call 
in  witnesses  for  and  against  a  tax  bill 
and  while  opinions  might  vary,  they 
nonetheless  have  the  cooperation  of 
those  who  testify.    HCUA  Is  not  In  the 
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The  com- 
(ubverslve  activi- 
jthe  above  state- 


same  situation  and  cj  anot  be  compared 
with  other  committee;  4 

ALLEGATION 

The  committee  had  harassed  Ameri- 
cans who  work  for  racial  equality  and 
justice.  I 

Only  one  who  has  iibt  reviewed  com- 
mittee hearings  and  itports  relating  to 
minority  groups  can  honestly  make  this 
statement. 

Just  the  opposite  is  true, 
mlttee.  In  the  field  of 

ties,  before  and  after 

ment  was  made,  has  endeavored  to  pub- 
licize first-hand  experiiences  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights  as  their  experiences  related  to  sub- 
versive elements  seekihg  to  distort  and 
detour  justified  civil  rights  purposes.  As 
the  American  Negro  jhas  long  been  a 
prime  target  of  the  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  subversive  fbrce  In  the  United 
States,  the  Communist  Party,  this  aspect 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  has  quite 
naturally  received  much  of  the  commit- 
tee's attention. 

Anyone  who  has  mat^e  an  honest  and 
responsible  effort  to  eWaluate  the  com- 
mittee's work  In  its  relation  to  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  can  appi-eciate  the  hypo- 
critical manner  In  whif  h  the  Communist 
Party  uses  the  Amerii^an  Negro  to  fur- 
ther Communist  ends. 

In  1954,  the  committee  published  a  re- 
port. "The  American  Negro  In  the  Com- 
munist Party,"  which  Included  the  testi- 
mony of  half  a  dozen  Negroes  who  had 
held  official  posiUons  in  the  Communist 
Party  and  who  had  broken  with  It— all  of 
whom  had  testified  that  the  Communist 
Party  does  all  in  Its  ^wer  to  promote 
race  hatred  and  tensloiii,  rather  than  ra- 
cial equality,  in  the  Uiiited  States.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  party  over  the 
years  to  enUce  and  eiinare  the  Negro 
people  Into  Its  trap.  Ne^o  American  cit- 
izens have  overwhelmingly  refused  to  be 
fooled.  As  the  commiitee  stated  in  the 
above-mentioned  report: 

The  fact  that  the  CoHimunlst  conspiracy 
has  experienced  so  little  sbccess  In  attracting 
the  American  Negro  to  its  cause  reflects 
favorably  on  the  loyalty  4ad  Integrity  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  15.0<H»,000  (1964)  Negro 
citizens. 
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In  later  years  the!  committee  has 
sought  to  warn  the  Negb  people  that  the 
Communist  Party  speak*  to  them  with  a 
forked  tongue — while  il|  ostensibly  works 
with  the  Negro  to  helt>  him  attain  his 
legal,  social,  and  financial  aspirations, 
the  Communist  Party  in  reality  uses  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  title  Negro  to  fur- 
ther Communist  aims  I  of  world  domi- 
nation. > 

In  February  of  19€to,  in  committee 
hearings  on  Communlsit  activity  among 
youth,  a  young  Negro  y6uth  who  had  re- 
cently broken  with  the  ^Urty  testified: 

I  went  into  the  party  Wth  the  Idea  that 
the  Conununlst  Party  wm  the  solution  to 
the  Negro  peoples  problem,  but  as  my  expe- 
rience in  the  Communist  Party  I  find  out 
that  the  Communist  Party  wasn't  a  party 
tor  the  Negro  people,  that  the  Communist 
f  »rty  have  one  of  the  worse  discriminations 
in  their  own  party  themselivee. 

li  the  Communist  Part^  can  use  the  Ne- 
BTO  people  as  a  tool  and  Ue  them  for  their 


own  advantage,  the  Communist  Party  don't 
give  a  darn  about  the  Negro  people  .  .  .  and 
I  also  witnessed  discrimination  In  the  party. 
If  something  happened  to  the  Negro  people, 
the  Communist  Party  they  would  be  the  first 
ones  to  Jump  up  and  say,  "We  must  do  this 
and  we  must  do  that."  And  then  if  the 
Communist  Party  find  out  .  .  .  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  changed  things  around 
and  worked  the  things  in  favor  of  the  Negro 
people,  it  seems  like  the  Communist  Party 
they  get  sad  and  they  want  to  drop  the 
issue  altogether.  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
munist Party  want  to  see  the  things  really 
keep  on  happening  to  the  Negro  people  so 
they  can  use  this  as  a  weapon  to  try  to  rally 
the  masses  of  the  Negro  people  around  the 
Communist  Party. 

Another  excellent  example  of  Com- 
munist duplicity  toward  the  Negro  people 
was  made  public  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  through  its 
hearings  on  "Communist  Activities  in  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Area"  in  June  1962.  A 
Negro  housewife,  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Brown, 
knowing  little  about  Commimist  chica- 
nery but  interested  in  civic  and  political 
affairs,  consented  to  help  in  the  cam- 
paign for  city  council  of  a  candidate  who 
was  represented  as  being  for  better  hous- 
ing, civil  rights,  and  so  forth.  Later 
Mrs.  Brown  was  asked  to  join  a  civil 
rights  organization  which  she  later  found 
out  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  Cleveland.  In  her  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  Mrs.  Brown  told  of 
her  experience  with  Communist  discrim- 
ination as  had  Albert  Galllard,  the  Negro 
youth  mentioned  above: 

The  Communist  Party  discriminated  In  the 
Southeast  Section  and  only  white  people 
were  members,  but  there  were  colored  and 
white,  they  were  Integrated,  in  the  Northeast 
Section,  so  that  made  me  go  to  the  Northeast 
Section  because  they  were  discriminating  in 
the  Southeast  Section. 

In  less  than  a  year's  time,  in  August 
1948,  Mrs.  Brown  left  the  Communist 
Party,  for  in  that  short  time  she  had 
found  thfct  "the  Communist  Party  was  a 
conspiracy  and  trying  to  destroy  my 
country."  In  1951  the  FBI  approached 
Mrs.  Brown  to  reenter  the  party  and  she 
consented,  remaining  within  the  party 
ranks  imtU  May  1960.  when  she  left  be- 
cause of  bad  health. 

The  testimony  of  Mrs.  Brown  was  espe- 
cially valuable  because  in  her  experi- 
ences she  provided  a  concrete  case  of  the 
Communist  doctrine  of  reforms  In  ac- 
tion. The  Sojourners  for  Truth  and 
Justice  was  a  Negro  women's  organiza- 
tion which  in  reality  was  a  Communist 
front  comprised  of  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  Negro  women.  Friction  was 
created  when  the  non-Communist  mem- 
bers sincerely  sought  to  further  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  and  became  difBcult  for 
the  Communist  Party  to  control.  When 
the  Communists  determined  that  they 
could  no  longer  manipulate  the  non- 
Communists  members,  they  broke  up  the 
organization.    As  Mrs.  Brown  explained : 

You  see,  the  Negro  wmnen  were  truly  try- 
ing to  fight  for  dvU  rights.  And  the  Com- 
munists only  had  civil  rights  for  propaganda. 

Thus  Mrs.  Brown  illustrated  for  all  to 
see  what  students  of  Communist  philoso- 
phy learn  early:  Communist  philosophy 
commands  Communists  to  avoid  reform- 
ing non-Communist  society.    Karl  Marx 


declared  in  an  address  to  the  central 
committee  of  the  Communist  League  In 
March  1850: 

For  us  the  issue  cannot  be  the  alteration 
of  private  property  but  only  its  annlhUa- 
tlon  .  .  .  not  the  'improvement  of  existing 
society  but  the  foundation  of  a  new  one. 

Stalin,  in  discussing  the  foundations  of 
Leninism,  said: 

To  a  revolutionary  .  .  .  the  main  thing  is 
revolutionary  work  and  not  reforms:  to  him 
reforms  .  .  .  are  naturally  transformed  into 
Instruments  for  disintegrating  this  regime. 
Into  instruments  for  strengthening  the  revo- 
lution, into  a  base  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

The  revolutionary  will  accept  a  reform  In 
order  to  use  It  as  an  aid  In  combining  legal 
work  wlih  Illegal  work.  .  .  . 

So  important  in  Communist  deception 
of  the  American  Negro  is  the  Communist 
doctrine  of  reforms  that  a  further  word 
of  elaboration  on  this  principle  was  of- 
fered by  Counsel  Alfred  Nittle  in  his 
questioning  of  Mrs.  Brown: 

It  is  well  known  that  any  genuine  effort 
to  reform  society,  whether  through  advo- 
cacy of  civil  rights  or  otherwise,  Is  a  devia- 
tion from  Communist  directives;  and  this 
was  again  made  clear  in  the  81  Communist 
Party  Manifesto  issued  at  Moscow  recently, 
which  in  effect  declared  "reformism"  to  be 
heresy.  If  you  sincerely  make  an  effort 
peaceably  to  reform  society  and  to  promote 
reforms,  you  would  be  disciplined  or  expelled 
from  the  Communist  Party  for  sue!  devia- 
tion from  policy.  Communists  use  the  re- 
form idea  to  advance  "class  struggle,"  to  agi- 
tate and  disintegrate  non-Communist  so- 
ciety. 

This  explains  what  you  have  so  well 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Comnjittee, 
that  the  reform  idea  advocated  by  a  Com- 
munist Is  really  the  sugar  by  which  he  draws 
the  non-Conununlsts  to  the  poison  which 
will  prostate  non-Communist  society. 

In  the  1940's  and  1950's  Miss  Lola 
Belle  Holmes,  a  Negro  resident  of  Chi- 
cago, had  been  active  in  the  Progressive 
Party  and  had  come  in  contact  with 
Communists  In  the  area.  In  August  of 
1957  Miss  Holmes  was  requested  by  the 
FBI  to  join  the  Communist  Party  as  an 
undercover  operative.  She  consented 
and  remained  a  member  of  the  party  un- 
til January  24,  1963,  when  she  testified 
for  the  U.S.  Government  before  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  against 
Claude  M.  Llghtfoot,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Illinois. 
During  her  stay  In  the  party  Miss  Holmes 
was  a  member  of  the  Negro  Commission 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  served  on  the  national  Negro 
Commission  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  offices  she  held.  Miss 
Holmes  learned  first  hand  the  duplicity 
of  the  Communist  Party  In  proclaiming 
Its  concern  for  the  Negroes  of  the  United 
States.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
relating  to  the  Communist  Party's  atti- 
tude toward  the  success  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Miss  Holmes  stated: 

They  are  not  concerned  with  the  success  of 
the  civil  rights  movement.  They  wish  op- 
pression and  depression  of  the  Negro  people 
to  continue  so  they  can  have  something  to 
drive  on,  to  work  on.  The  Communist  Party 
cannot  be  successful  without  oppression  and 
depression. 
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Thus  the  record  shows  that  It  has  been 
the  policy  oX  the  Hoiise  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  through  Its 
hearings  and  reports,  to  make  public  the 
nature  of  the  threat  that  stalks  the 
American  Negro  in  his  quest  for  a  better 
life.  The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  tried  to  inform 
our  Negro  citizens,  through  the  mouths 
of  fellow  Negro  citizens,  of  the  treachery 
of  Communists  the  world  over — a  fact 
that  valiant  Negro  American  soldiers  are 
learning  today  in  Vietnam  at  the  risk  of 
their  very  lives. 

Lucius  Armstrong,  for  many  years  a 
Negro  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  Chicago,  reentered  the  Communist 
Party  at  the  request  of  the  FBI  in  1953 
and  continued  in  the  party  as  an  under- 
cover agent  until  1963.  When  he  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  in  cormec- 
tlon  with  Communist  activities  in  the 
Chicago,  m.,  area,  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
asked  what  the  Communist  Party  was 
trying  to  do  in  the  United  States.  Per- 
haps as  briefly  and  poignantly  as  it  could 
be  stated.  Mr.  Armstrong  warned: 

The  Communiat  Party  ts  trying  to  'ulflll  an 
objective  aim  of  basic  cofnmuni«m  that  is 
world  domination,  and  to  me  a  godlesa  con- 
cept of  humanity. 


THE  POLL  THAT  NEVER  WAS 

Mr.  WATKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  IlUnois  [Mr.  AkenosI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl«nan 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding herewith  a  most  interesting  and 
Informative  speech  delivered  by  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Congressman 
FoKO.  I  would  hope  that  we,  the  mem- 
bership, will  find  time  to  read  his  factual 
statement: 

Th«  Poix  That  Nrvra  Was 
(Excerpt  from  a  talk  by  Representative  Geb- 
ALO  R.  FoBO.  RepubUcan,  Michigan,  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  Washington  Professional  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Professional  Journalism 
Society.  September  30.  19M) 
In  the  past  few  days  there  have  been  q\ilte 
a  few  polla  published  that  iooli  encouraging 
to    Republicans.     In    Sunday's     (Sept.     18) 
WaabLogton  Post,  for  example,  Dr.  Gallup  re- 
ports: "Johnson's  Popularity  Drops  Purther, 
Now  at  48'^o*  and  Just  above  it:  "Democrats 
Losing    Ground    Rapidly    As    Elections    Ap- 
proach," according  to  Lou  Harris.     Mr.  Harris 
finds    that    nationally,    including    the   once 
SoUd  South,  voters  divide  52  to  48  percent  in 
favor  of  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress, 
which  is  a  gain  for  Republicans  of  three  per- 
centage pKJints  over  a  month  ago  and  of  five 
percentage   points    since    the    start    of   this 
session  of  Congress.     So  I  think  we  have  had 
some  success  in  getting  our  message  to  the 
people,  even   though  we   are  outnumbered 
more  than  two-to-one,  and  I  tttink  there  Is  a 
real  chance  of  restoring  two-party  govern- 
ment In  Washington  this  November. 

I  Itnow  you  came  here  to  hear  partisan 
opinions  and  predictions  about  this  year's 
election  from  Sen.  Mobton  and  myself,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  obUge  you  In  the  question 
period,  to  which  I  propose  to  yield  most  of 
my  time.    I  also  have  the  hunch  you  don't 


want  to  hear  any  standard  campaign  speech 
any  more  than  I  feel  like  giving  one  In  this 
congenial  setting.  So  I  would  like  to  dlacuas 
with  you  ]ust  briefly — and  I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  a  question  of  Journalism,  his- 
tory or  political  science — what  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  intrlgxiing  story.  It's  a  story 
that  hasn't  been  written  yet.  and  it  might 
be  called  the  mystery  of  "The  Poll  That 
Never  Was." 

Ttiis  should  be  of  particular  Interest  to 
Sigma  Delta  Chl  because  it  Involves  some  of 
your  members  and  a  cause  in  which  you  have 
been  In  the  vanguard :  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation blU  which  we  enacted  at  this  session. 
It  should  also  be  of  Interest  because  we  all 
know  who  Is  the  chief  poll-watcher  In  this 
town,  and  how  he  often  pulls  polls  of  his 
own  out  of  his  coat  pocket  to  counter  un- 
flattering polls  produced  by  published  sur- 
veys. 

Most  of  you  will  remember  the  big  rhu- 
barb about  polls  during  the  i960  Presidential 
campaign.  But  to  refresh  your  memory,  let 
me  read  from  an  unbiased  source — Ted  Sor- 
enson — in  hU  book,  "Kennedy." 

"One  major  Issue  in  the  debates,  which  re- 
lated to  Kennedy's  entire  campaign  and 
which  worked  to  his  advantage,  was  that  of 
American  prestige  abroad.  The  decline  in 
that  prestige,  as  evidenced  by  a  variety  of 
riots  and  adverse  reactions  In  foreign  capitals, 
fit  well  into  Kennedy's  major  themes.  Nixon 
retorted  that  our  prestige  was  at  an  all-time 
high.  Upon  learning  that  the  administra- 
tion had  refused  to  release  to  the  Congress 
certain  USIA  overseas  surveys  on  this  subject, 
Kennedy  called  upon  Nixon  to  show  his  in- 
fluence and  answer  Kennedy's  charges  by  ob- 
taining their  release.  Nlzon  said  the  polls 
supported  his  contentions — but  the  polls  re- 
mained secret. 

"In  October  Mike  Feldman  In  Washington 
was  told  he  cotild  obtain  copies  of  the  polls 
from  a  •ource  outside  the  USIA.  He  tele- 
phoned me  about  his  acquisition,  and  I  ask 
him  to  forward  them  to  me  at  our  next  over- 
night stop.  The  polla  strongly  backed  the 
Senator's  position  and  made  Nixon's  claims 
about  them  look  like  deliberate  misinforma- 
tion. To  avoid  charges  that  he  improperly 
obtained  classified  material,  Kennedy  turned 
the  polls  over  to  the  New  York  Times,  which 
immediately  printed  them  without  mention 
of  how  they  had  been  acquired,  and  the  Sen- 
ator was  then  free  to  quote  them  as  official 
proof  of  our  plummeting  prestige.  An  Elsen- 
hower aide  promptly  asked  USIA  Director 
George  Allen  to  issue  a  statement  saying  his 
polls  showed  American  prestige  at  a  record 
high,  but  Allen  refused,  and  the  Issue  con- 
tinued to  help  Kennedy." 

When  Senator  Kennedy  became  President 
Kennedy,  however,  the  press  Insisted  he  re- 
lease the  official  foreign  opinion  polls  that  he 
had  severely  criticized  President  Elsenhower 
for  withholding.  He  did  so,  on  the  day  of  his 
first  State  of  the  Union  message.  Needless  to 
say,  they  had  been  so  thoroughly  leaked  they 
got  very  Uttle  attentioxt.  but  precedent  had 
been  set. 

Following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  questions 
were  raised  about  U.S.  prestige  and  the  press 
demanded  the  official  polls.  Refused  at  USIA, 
they  carried  the  battle  to  the  Moss  subcom- 
mittee— which  bad  been  most  active  In  bat- 
tling Executive  Branch  secrecy  during  the 
Elsenhower  years,  and  a  long  argument  en- 
sued. This  was  resolved  In  February,  1M3,  by 
an  agreement  between  Congressman  Moes 
and  Ed  Murrow.  then  Director  of  USIA,  to  de- 
classify these  confidential  government  polls 
after  they  had  mellowed  for  two  years.  A 
batch  of  two-year-old  polls  were  then  re- 
leased, but  they  covered  only  the  first  month 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration.  tAter,  when 
President  Kennedy's  prestige  abroad  scared 
following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  the  IB63 
Congreaelonal  campaign,  this  age-dated 
agreement  stood  In  the  way  otf  making  the 
official  polls  public.  So,  they  were  again 
leaked  to  the  New  York  Times. 


However,  the  Moss-Murrow  agreement  still 
stands,  officially,  and  has  l>een  reaffirmed  by 
every  USIA  Director  since.  Carl  Rowan,  one 
of  your  S.D.X.  award  winners,  who  tried  to 
do  an  honest  Job  when  LBJ  gave  him  this 
difficult  assignment,  came  to  Congress  ask- 
ing more  funds  for  such  polls,  and  testified 
In  March.  1964: 

"The  great  advance  in  1963  was  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  First  World  Sur- 
vey of  public  opinion.  A  similar  but  more 
comprehensive  survey  Is  under  way  this 
year." 

Mr.  Rowan  asked,  and  got.  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  Third  World  Survey, 
which  was  to  be  taken  during  calendar  1963, 
and  a  Fourth  World  Survey  scheduled  for 
calendar  1966,  that  Is,  this  year.  Under  the 
Moss-Murrow  formula,  these  would  have 
been  declassified  and  made  available  to  the 
press  and  public  In  mld-1967  and  mld-1968. 

Meanwhile,  however,  USIA  got  a  new 
director,  Leonard  Marks,  who  is,  I  under- 
stand, a  member  of  this  chapter  of  SX>.X. 
as  weU  as  being  a  very  able  lawyer.  The 
First  and  Second  World  Surveys,  which  cov- 
ered only  the  first  few  months  of  Mr.  John- 
son's Presidency  after  President  Kennedy's 
assassination,  were  duly  declassified  in  1965 
and  1966.  I  have  examined  them  and,  in 
sum,  they  show  American  prestige  on  a 
graphic  curve  going  upward  after  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  and  off  the  edge  of  the  page 
into  1964.  There  they  stop.  The  Third 
World  Survey,  taken  in  1964.  Is  not  supposed 
to  be  released  until  next  year,  after  the  No- 
vember elections,  and  it  would  be  the  first 
to  give  any  vaUd  reading  on  what  public 
opinion  abroad — particularly  among  our  kev 
NATO  alliee — thinks  about  President  John- 
son's leadership.  As  of  now,  there  is  no  ot5- 
clal  measurement  of  American  prestige  un- 
der LBJ  to  be  compared  with  the  high  and 
low  points  of  the  Kennedy  and  Elsenhower 
Presidencies. 

Now  here  I  am  going  to  speculate  a  little. 
The  Administration  has  that  Third  World 
S\trvey,  and  I  understand  others,  which  it 
has  not  released  nor  even  "leaked."  As  a 
matter  of  practical  politics,  it  must  not  show 
a  very  favorable  comparison  with  the  Ken- 
nedy surveys — and  one  may  sympathize  with 
the  President  for  having  enough  trouble  in 
domestic  popularity  piolls  with  the  Kennedys. 

But  what  about  the  Fourth  World  Survey? 
This  one  would  be  due  for  public  inspection 
In  1968,  and  President  Johnson  surely  has 
that  year  ringed  on  bis  calendar.  Well, 
that  is  the  poll  which  I  referred  to  earlier 
as  "The  Poll  That  Never  Was."  Here  again 
I  am  speculating,  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  Marks 
gives  good  counsel  to  his  client,  and  his  boss. 
and  that  having  seen  the  findings  of  the  still- 
secret  Third  World  Survey,  the  Administra- 
tion decided  to  call  the  whole  thing  off.  I 
don't  believe  there  will  ever  be  a  Founb 
World  Surrey  oX  Foreign  Opinion  of  the 
United  States,  taken  during  the  escalation 
year  of  1966  and  due  for  public  consumption 
in  the  Presidential  election  year  of  1968.  I 
Imagine  Mr.  Johnson  has  read  Ted  Soren- 
son's  book.  too. 

StiU.  I  think  we  ought  to  know  where  we 
stand  in  our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 
I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence,  in  every 
day's  news,  that  U.S.  prestige  has  eroded 
dangerously,  particularly  in  Western  Europe. 
President  Johnson  has  been  unable  to  get  any 
of  our  Western  Allies  to  help  us  fight  the  war 
against  Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam. 
In  fact,  he  has  not  even  been  able  to  get 
them  to  stcv  helping  the  enemy.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  fairly  blame  LBJ  for  his  diffi- 
culties with  Gea.  DeGaulIe;  but  what  about 
the  others  who  responded.  In  token  at  least. 
during  the  Korean  confiict? 

I  believe  the  American  pec^le  share  my 
feeling  that  President  Johnson,  In  bis  pre- 
occupation with  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
Great  Society,  has  neglected  our  important 
role  as  leader  of  the  Free  World. 
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In  a  nationwide  sampllhg  taken  last  June 
by  the  Independent  Opinion  Research  Corp. 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  lor  the  BepubUcaa 
National  Committee,  potimtlal  voter*  wwe 
asked  to  rate  President  Johnson^  perfonn- 
aiice  on  a  variety  of  issues,  among  them  "im- 
proving V3.  prestige  throughout  the  world  " 
The  results  show  a  steady  decline  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen 

[In  percent] 

July  1994:  ^ 

Ver>'  good,  fairly  good... 

Not  so  good,  poor 

No  opinion 

August  1965: 
Very  good,  fairly  good... 

Not  so  good,  poor 

No  opinion 

June  1966: 

Very  good,  fairly  good 

Not  so  good,  poor 

No  opinion 
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31 
20 

45 
34 
21 


38 

48 
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Asked  "Does  the  UjS.  hjjire  more  or  fewer 
reUable  friends  around  the  world  now  than 
before  Johnson  became  Piiasident?"  the  ver- 
dict was  even  more  damaglbg: 

(Inpercertp 

More  friends 

Fewer  friends "I 

About  the  same 

No  opinion 


9 
46 
31 
14 


Official  surveys  in 


There  are,  so  I  am  told,  ^_^„  o^,^,o  .„ 
the  hands  of  the  Administration  which  will 
confirm  the  alarming  fact  that  U.S.  prestige 
has  Been  plummeting  abroad  due  to  the  In- 
decision, incredlblUty  and  Inattention  of  the 
Johnson  Presidency.  As  qa  American  I  do 
not  rejoice  in  this.  But  1  think  we  should 
have  the  facts  and  get  on  with  the  task  of 
repairing  the  damage. 

1  hope  that  the  curioslt^iof  the  Washing- 
ton press  on  this  importartt  issue  will  be  as 
intense  and  Impartial  as  it  was  In  1960  and 
1962.  Although  I'm  awat-c  that  the  new 
Freedom  of  InformaUon  lj«w  does  not  take 
effect  until  after  the  Notwember  elections 
this  may  be  a  good  test  Of  its  spirit.  Why 
should  the  Third  World  flurvey  of  public 
opinion  about  U.S.  alms  during  the  Johnson 
Administration  remain  secret  while  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
Administrations  have  been  ppread  upon  the 
public  record?    What  U  th  ek*  to  hide' 


UNITED  STATES- JAPaInESE  PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONl|tRENCE 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.lBpeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thatj  the  gentleman 
irom  Illinois  [Mr.  McQuosy]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thli  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extnineous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temipore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  df  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection! 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  joint  resoluUon  au- 
Uionzing  the  participatidO  by  the  United 
wates  in  parliamentajr  conferences 
with  Japan,  Tlie  suggestion  for  such 
an  interparliamentary  exchange  was 
niade  to  me  by  the  Spealger  of  the  House 
«  Representatives  of  th^  Japanese  Diet 
the  Honorable  Naka  Pwiada.  when  I 
visited  Japan  almost  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  emei^ence  of  Japan 
as  a  great  economic  nation,  and  as  a 
moderating  Influence  in  the  world  and 
particularly  in  Asia,  suggests  that 
stronger  ties  between  the  Members  of 
tne  Congress  and  our  counterparts  in 
uie  Japanese  Diet  woul4  be  most  use- 
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The  importance  of  continuing  close  re- 
lations between  our  Nation  and  the 
Japanese,  with  a  delineation  of  the  vari- 
ous areas  that  require  our  earnest  atten- 
tion, has  been  described  recently  by  our 
former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  the  Hon- 
orable Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  and  by 
persons  prominent  in  the  public  and 
private  life  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  delegate  to  the  vari- 
ous Interparliamentary  Union  Confer- 
ences. I  have  had  occasion  to  witness 
firsthand  the  benefits  that  can  flow  from 
exchariges  of  views  between  the  Members 
of  our  Congresss  and  parliamentary  rep- 
resentatives of  other  nations.  If  these 
exchanges  are  increased,  improved  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  respect  would 
Inevitably  follow. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  will 
be  considered  favorably  by  the  appropri- 
ate committee  and  thereafter  receive  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  House. 


LONG-TERM  PLANS  FOR  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Iswin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
was  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  attending 
the  "Encuentros  Siglo  XX"  Conference 
which  brought  togeUier  intellectual  po- 
litical, academic,  business,  and  journal- 
istic leaders  of  the  Americas  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  long-term  plans  of  Latin 
America. 

On  a  Simday  we  got  the  news  that 
President  Johnson  was  sending  Ameri- 
can troops  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Jack  Vaughn,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Latin  American  Affairs,  hurriedly  left 
the  conference  to  return  to  Washington. 
Even  In  that  atmosphere,  the  general  re- 
action seemed  to  be,  "Let's  wait  and  see." 

I  mention  this  today  because  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  last  of 
the  American  troops  left  the  Dominican 
Republic  this  week.  I  have  had  a  spe- 
cial Interest  In  this  problem  because 
twice  I  have  been  Invited  as  a  private 
citizen  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  be  an  observer  of  the  last  two 
Dominican  presidential  elections. 

In  December  1962,  I  had  a  chance  to 
see  the  good  people  of  a  country  that  had 
known  30  years  of  cruel  dictatorship  vote 
for  their  own  choice  for  President.  In 
an  exemplary  election.  Juan  Bosch  was 
elected  President.  My  feelings  were 
that  the  Dominican  people  were  de- 
serving of  good  government  and  good 
leadership.  Unforttmately,  a  country 
that  has  been  denied  the  practice  of  self- 
government  for  30  years  cannot  that  eas- 
ily establish  Its  democratic  Institutions 
and  Juan  Bosch  was  soon  forced  out  and 
the  Dominican  people  lost  their  capacity 
to  govern  themselves. 

One  xmfortunate  development  followed 
another  and  flnaUy  the  President  found 
himself  In  a  position  to  make  the  dlfBcuIt 
decision  that  led  to  sending  the  Ameri- 


can troops  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
These  troops  were  later  joined  by  troops 
from  other  Latin  American  countries 
with  a  Brazilian  General  in  charge  of 
what  was  then  an  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  group.  Then,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  the  long  road  back  to  the 
democratic  process  was  started.  Thanks 
to  the  devotion  of  many,  including  our 
gifted  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  and 
the  intei-im  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Hector  Garcia-Godoy,  these 
efforts  were  climaxed  with  a  new  elec- 
tion this  year.  Again,  Juan  Bosch  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and, 
again,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  an  ob- 
server for  the  OAS.  This  time,  the  vic- 
tor was  Joaquin  Balaguer.  Once  again 
the  election  took  place  without  incident 
and  now  the  last  of  the  American  troops 
are  gone. 

History  will  judge  the  wiseness  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  actions,  but,  as  of  now, 
the  prospects  are  encouraging.  The  re- 
cent history  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
a  dramatic  example  of  the  difficulties 
that  exist  in  the  establishing  of  demo- 
cratic governments  in  countries  without 
a  tradition  of  self-government. 

I  pray  that  we  Americans  someday 
may  be  judged  to  have  helped  the  good 
people  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
their  establishment  of  a  stable  demo- 
cratic government,  and  that  we  may  have 
the  capacity  to  help  others  aroimd  the 
world  in  their  establishment  of  govern- 
ments which  respect  the  indiudual  and 
give  him  a  freedom  which  is  so  crucial  to 
b  life  of  dignity. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CARL  PRY 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pulton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  jjoint  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Tennesseans  were  saddened 
Friday.  September  16,  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Carl  Fry.  Mr.  Fry,  who  had  worked 
for  the  Federal  Government  since  1934. 
was  known  in  Washington  and  in  Ten- 
nessee as  an  able  and  dedicated  public 
servant  and  as  a  man  who  always  put 
the  interest  of  others  before  that  of  his 
own. 

Mr.  Fry  was  a  friend  and  close  asso- 
ciate of  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me  and  I  held  that 
friendship  with  pride. 

In  the  passing  of  Carl  Pry  we  have 
lost  a  loyal  and  valued  public  servant; 
we  have  lost  a  loyal  and  valued  party 
leader  and  I  and  all  the  people  have  lost 
a  friend. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  In 
the  September  17  edition  of  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  of  September  17,  and 
I  include  It  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Ma.  Cabl  F«t.  Public  Sbivant 
Mr.  Carl  Fry  of  Donclaon.  well-known  Ten- 
nessee political  leader  and  long  an  official  in 
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the  federal  government,  U  dead  ot  »  heart 

attack  at  age  01. 

Mr.  Fry  was  state  executive  director  of  tbe 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Commission.  He  began  his  career  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1034  and 
served  in  several  positions  in  that  depart* 
ment. 

He  had  served  as  state  chairman  and  di- 
rector of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration and  as  a  director  of  tbe  Com- 
modity Credit  Corp. 

Mr.  Pry  was  well  known  throughout  the 
state  and  was  highly  popular  with  farmers 
of  Tennessee.  His  popularity  propelled  him 
into  the  political  limelight  In  1962,  when  he 
announced  for  the  governor's  race  and  later 
withdrew.  He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and 
progressive  views. 

He  was  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  the 
late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  and  managed  the 
Senator's  last  cam[>algn  in  1960. 

Mr.  Pry  was  an  able  and  dedicated  public 
servant  and  a  loyal  and  valued  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  many  friends  and  remembered  with 
affection  and  esteem  by  those  who  knew  him. 


DEMOCRACY:  WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO 
~      MAKE  IT  WORK 

Mr.  WAIDIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Pdlton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reverend  Fred  Cloud,  asso- 
ciate editor,  editorial  division,  Itoard  of 
education,  the  Methodist,  has  written  a 
very  thought  provoking  article  for  the 
October  edition  of  Class  Mate  magazine 
entitled  "Democracy :  What  It  Takes  To 
Make  It  Work" 

In  these  times  of  unrest  it  seems  to  me 
that  Reverend  Cloud's  words  should  give 
us  pause  for  reflection. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include 
Reverend  Cloud's  article  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  thi^  point: 

DniocEACT :  What  It  Takes  To  BIake  It 

WOKK 

(By  Fred  Cloud) 

Bafflement:  the  state  in  which  both  youth 
and  adults  often  find  themselves  as  they 
contemplate  the  fast  moving  and  complex 
flow  of  events  abroad,  as  in  Vietnam,  and  at 
home. 

Hardly  any  problems  have  simple  answers 
anymore.  Specialized  knowledge  seems 
called  for  if  a  person  is  to  make  an  Intelli- 
gent decision  about  what  oxu  nation  should 
do  in  Saigon — or  in  Watts.  Faced  by  such 
a  world,  one  is  perplexed  and  tempted  to  fall 
Into  either  futility  or  rebellion.     Many  do. 

But  America's  freedom  was  won  at  too 
great  a  price,  and  our  democracy  is  too  pre- 
cious a  heritage  to  surrender  out  of  despair. 
A  bit  of  stock-taking  might  help.  What  is 
democracy?  What  does  it  take  to  make  it 
work? 

The  starting  place  is  the  individual.  Tou, 
for  example.  Not  masses  of  hiuuinity,  but 
an  individual  human  being,  created  by  Ood. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  President's  Commission 
on  National  Oocds  stated  that  America's  para- 
mount goal  "U  to  giiard  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  ensure  his  development,  and  to 
enlarge  his  opportunity."  ' 


>  Ooals  for  Americant  (Prenttcc-Hall,  Inc.. 
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This  la  a  clear  echo  of  two  sentences 
drafted  by  Thomas  Jefferson  nearly  two  cen- 
turies earlier  and  adopted  by  the  Continental 
Congress  on  July  4,  1T76:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any 
Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends  it  Is  the  Right  of  the  People  to 
alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new 
Government,  laying  the  foundation  on  such 
principles  and  organizing  its  power  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness." 

Feel  less  like  a  little  cog  in  a  big  machine? 
You  should:  for  this  passage  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  still  basic  to 
America's  form  of  government.  And  the  Bill 
of  Rights  spells  out  more  explicitly  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  our  democracy:  freedom  of 
religion  and  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  right  of  assembly,  freedom  from  un- 
reasonable search  or  seizure,  right  to  due 
process  of  law  and  to  trial  by  Jury. 

nroTviDUAi.  iNmATrvE 

Millions  of  persons  living  under  oppressive 
governments  In  1966  would  give  all  that  they 
own — Indeed,  "would  give  their  right  arm" — 
to  enjoy  such  freedoms! 

"The  status  of  the  individual  must  remain 
our  primary  concern.  All  our  institutions- 
political,  social,  and  economic — must  further 
enhance  the  dignity  of  the  citizen,  promote 
the  maximum  development  of  his  capabUi- 
ties,  stimulate  their  responsible  exercise,  and 
widen  tbe  range  and  effectiveness  of  oppor- 
tunities for  indlvlduad  choice."  • 

All  this  suggests  that  democracy  is  a  do-it- 
yourself  enterprise.  It  calls  for  individual 
initiative.  This  means  more  than  the  grudg- 
ing assumption  of  responsibilities  to  match 
our  rights;  it  means  tbe  will  to  work  at  per- 
fecting a  form  of  government  that — because 
it  is  composed  of  fallible  human  beings — is 
imperfect.  It  means  extending  rights  en- 
joyed by  some  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

Individual  initiative  in  making  democracy 
work  will  lead  persons  to  avoid  "letting 
George  do  it."  Freedom  is  preserved  as  it  Is 
exercised.  The  freedom  to  vote  is  an  empty 
concept  if  citizens  do  not  register  and  cast 
their  ballot.  Democracy  is  not  preserved  and 
extended.  Just  as  ball  games  are  not  won, 
by  those  who  simply  "talk  a  good  game." 

Clinton  Rosslter  suggests  that  democracy, 
which  requires  men  to  think  for  themselves, 
is  first  of  all  a  process — a  way  of  making 
decisions  and  managing  affairs  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  "The  democratic  process 
has  been  a  method  of  arriving  openly, 
through  discussion  and  compromise,  at  de- 
cisions In  keeping  with  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  tbe  majority,  and  then  of  pursuing  these 
decisions  with  the  fullest  respect  for  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  minority."* 

Majority  rule  with  respect  for  minority 
rights — that's  the  kind  of  balance  that  our 
three-branch  form  of  government  (legisla- 
tive, executive,  judicial)  strives  for.  The 
years  since  World  War  U.  and  especially  since 
1954,  have  seen  dramatic  examples  of  re- 
ordering of  our  common  life  in  such  areas 
as  civil  rights  to  work  toward  that  goal. 
How  can  such  a  difficult  and  delicate  balance 
be  achieved?  I  think  the  inscription  above 
the  columns  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
in  Washington  points  the  way:  "Equal  Jus- 
tice Under  Law." 

ZQUALRT    BXFOKE   THE   UkW 

Equality  before  the  law  means,  for  one 
thing,   that   we   are   a   government   of   law 
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rather  than  of  force.  Ideally,  the  poor  have 
just  as  many  rights.  Just  as  much  protection, 
as  the  rich.  In  practice,  of  course,  this  is 
not  always  so.  But  legislation  of  the  sixties 
points  to  our  common  conunitment  as  a 
nation  to  the  proposition  that  neither  race 
nor  economic  station  in  life  shall  deprive 
persons  of  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  their 
potentialities  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
life  in  a  free  society. 

The  democratic  process  demands  freedom 
of  expression  and  free  elections.  For  the 
Individual,  this  means  the  responslbUity  of 
making  up  his  mind  on  matters  of  public 
policy  and  actively  participating  In  the 
choice  of  political  leaders.  We  cannot 
escape  personal  Involvement. 

To  speak  In  terms  of  "we"  is  to  recognize 
not  only  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  individual  citizen  but  also  our  mutual 
dependence.  Mobility  since  World  War  II 
has  scrambled  our  population  so  effectively 
that  old-fashioned  regionalism  is  largely 
gone;  and  the  former  neat  divisions  between 
agricultural  areas  and  industrial  areas  of 
America  has  been  largely  erased,  also.  Tbe 
solution  of  such  vast  problems  as  urban  re- 
newal, the  overcoming  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  elimination  of  grinding  poverty 
from  our  nation  calls  for  cooperation  by  all 
levels  of  government  and  by  citizens  from 
all  levels  of  society. 

constttutionalism 

We  Americans  are  very  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  a  base  for  our  cooperation  in  addition 
to  the  good  will  that  we  are  able  to  muster: 
we  might  call  it  constitutionalism.  Clinton 
Rosslter  affirms  that  "Americans  have  always 
believed  stoutly  that,  while  a  government 
can  be  constitutional  without  being  demo- 
cratic, it  csmnot  be  democratic  without  being 
constitutional."  * 

"Constitutionalism"  is  a  kind  of  respect 
for  the  rules,  an  acceptance  of  our  system  ot 
checks  and  balances  built  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  This  healthy  resi>ect  for  a  written 
statement  of  "first  principles"  has  enabled 
our  nation  to  mainttUn  a  democratic  form  of 
government  in  times  of  great  political,  social, 
economic,  and  military  turbulence.  It  has 
challenged-  us  to  unfold  and  realize  the 
dream  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in 
dimensions  that  they  could  not  have 
imagined,  and  yet  which  are  In  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  original  Constitution.  It 
places  a  needed  limitation  on  the  power  ol 
our  rulers  and  makes  them  responsible  for 
their  decisions;  and  it  insures  that  we  shall 
have  government  in  the  United  States  by  tbe 
consent  of  the  governed. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  dream  of 
freedom  that  motivated  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  a  solid  religious  base.  Neither 
human  cleverness  nor  an  ironclad  Constitu- 
tion was  the  basts  of  their  hope  for  freedom. 
As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  in  concluding  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "For  the  sup- 
port of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our 
Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor."  There  Is 
a  reference  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
dimensions  in  life:  man-to-Ood  in  faith, 
man-to-man  in  mutual  trust  and  integrity. 
Nothing  that  has  happened  In  the  nearly  two 
hundred  years  since  the  words  were  penned 
has  made  either  dimension  less  pertinent  for 
persons  who  are  concerned  to  make  democ- 
racy work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reverend  Cloud  is 
not  the  only  member  of  the  Cloud  family 
adept  at  expressing  cogent  thought 
through  the  printed  word.  His  16-year- 
old  daughter,  Karen  Cloud,  just  this 
week  was  chosen  by  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  for  publication  of  her  views  on 
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the  question:  "How  ufJbe  Should  Dates 
for  Teen-agers  Last?' 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  of  this  generation 
paid  more  attention  to  the  intelligent 
views  of  the  younger  ge^ration  and  gave 
that  generation  more  df  an  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  our  own  under- 
standing of  their  prpblems  and  our 
problems  might  be  Considerably  en- 
lightened. 


SETTLEMENT  BETW|]EN  THE  COM- 
MUNICATIONS "^RKERS  OP 
AMERICA.  APL-CIO,  AND  THE 
WESTERN  ELECTRtC  CO. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  F^tlton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extnaneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  I 

There  was  no  objectign. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  ^nnessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Members  of  this  body 
must  have  shared  my  thankfulness  2 
weeks  ago  when  we  learned  that  a  strike 
had  been  averted  in  an  extremely  vital 
sector  of  our  Nation's  eommunlcatlons 
industry.  I 

Settlement  was  reacHied  between  the 
Communications  Workeis  of  America, 
AFL-CIO.  and  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
installation  unit  of  the  Bell  System  after 
negotiations  had  been  m  progress  since 
June  28.  J 

The  Western  Electrib  workers  have 
yet  to  ratify  this  settleihent  and  it  may 
be  another  week  or  so  tiafore  their  deci- 
sion is  known.  The  Installers  are  highly 
mobile,  as  their  jobs  require,  and  must 
be  polled  by  mall. 

I  underline  the  national  significance 
to  this  settlement  between  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  and  the  Western  Elec- 
tilc  Co.  because  It  is  of  special  impor- 
tance to  a  vastly  greiter  number  of 
workers  than  the  23,000  actually  In- 
cluded In  the  installation  unit  settlement. 

The  settlement  reflects  great  credit 
on  all  concerned.  The  company  has  gone 
far  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  employees, 
not  only  in  the  area  of  wages  but  In  sub- 
stantial Improvements  in  insurance  pro- 
grams, vacations,  pension  and  other  mat- 
ters. T 

This  settlement  similarly  redounds  to 
the  credit  of  the  Communications  Work- 
ers Union  and  its  president,  Joseph  A. 
Beime.  Mr.  Beirne  Is  well  known  to 
many,  If  not  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  as  a  union  leader  who  has  con- 
sistently sought  to  serve!  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  members  klf  his  organiza- 
tion and  the  general  pul^Uc  as  well. 

There  Is  another  facet,  to  this  settle- 
ment which  this  body  would  be  well  ad- 
vised not  to  overlook.  It  !s  that  genuine 
collective  bargaining  works  when  all  the 
parties  Involved  seriously  want  It  to 
work.  At  one  point  in  these  bargaining 
talks  there  was  a  highly  explosive  poten- 
tial. Negotiations  began  on  June  28. 
when  no  accord  was  reached,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imit  Involved  voted  by  a  7-to-l 
majority  to  strike  If  nedassary  to  win  a 
new  contract.  Yet,  from  that  date  for- 
ward—in a  genuine  effort  to  avert  any 


walkout — they  woriied  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  while  their  leaders  engaged  In  a 
sincere,  serious  effort  to  get  a  reasonable 
new  contract  with  the  company. 

Both  labor  and  management  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  determination  to 
reach  a  settlement  through  the  collective 
bargaining  procedure  and  for  their  suc- 
cess in  reaching  an  agreement  without  a 
strike. 


AUTO  SAFETY  LAWS 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fultom]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1966  Auto  Safety  Act  has 
been  described  as  landmaric  legislation  by 
the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

In  an  editorial  appraisal,  the  Nash- 
ville newspaper  notes  that  the  measure 
was  passed  r.t  an  appropriate  time — 
prior  to  the  Labor  Day  weekend  and  its 
long  record  of  highway  fatalities. 

The  newspaper  also  welcomes  the 
companion  measure  dealing  with  auto 
inspection,  driver  education,  traffic  con- 
trol, and  highway  design. 

While  declaring  these  laws  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem 
of  highway  safety,  the  Tennessean  ap- 
propriately comments  that,  to  be  fully 
effective,  they  will  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  man  behind  the  wheel. 

I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

New  Acto  Safety  Laws  Pdt  N.ation  ow 
RiCBT  Path 

Congress  has  sent  to  President  Johnson  a 
landmark  bill  requiring  federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  new  automobiles  starting  with  1968 
models  and  for  used  cars  within  two  years. 

The  law  comes  at  an  appropriate  time — on 
the  Labor  Day  vveekend — which  usiuUly 
means  a  new  record  in  death  on  the  high- 
ways. Although  the  law  will  have  no  effect 
on  this  weekend,  it  is  hoped  the  nations 
motorists  will  get  Into  the  spirit  of  this  long- 
needed  legislation  and  celebrate  their  Labor 
Day  weekend  by  employing  their  own  safety 
standards  in  driving. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  and  for  the 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  driving  public 
to  use  the  safety  devices  available  is  demon- 
strated by  a  recent  report  by  the  State  Safety 
Department. 

The  department's  records  show  that  of 
1,077  people  killed  in  traffic  accidents  in  1965, 
only  nine  had  seat  belts  fastened  at  the  time. 
For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  618  per- 
sons were  killed  and  only  three  had  safety 
belts  fastened. 

The  Implication  Is  that  many  persons  are 
alive  today  because  they  had  their  seat  belts 
fastened  and  undoubtedly  many  are  dead  be- 
cause they  did  not  bother  to  fasten  seat  belts 
that  were  available  to  them. 

The  new  legislation  Just  approved  by  Con- 
gress requires  the  secretary  of  commerce  to 
Issue  federal  safety  standards  by  Jan.  31, 
1967,  to  take  effect  for  1968  model  cars, 
buses  and  trucks.  The  devices  to  be  required 
have  not  been  fully  decided  upon,  but  they 
are  almost  certain  to  Include  head  rests,  dual 
braking  systems,  telescopic  steering  wheels, 
shoulder  harness  anchorages  and  additional 
interior  padding. 


Additional  legislation  establishes  a  com- 
prehensive state-city  program  to  halt  the 
rise  In  highway  deaths.  It  will  Include 
funds — ^mostly  to  states — for  auto  inspection 
programs,  driver  education  and  testing,  traf- 
fic control  and  improved  highway  design  and 
maintenance. 

The  legislation  is  a  milestone  in  the  na- 
tion's efforts  to  do  something  about  the  dis- 
graceful rise  In  traffic  fatalities  year  after 
year. 

These  laws  have  long  been  needed  and  they 
should  go  a  long  way  in  serving  the  problem 
of  highway  safety.  But  for  full  effectiveness 
they  will  require  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  people.  No  law  can  take  the  place 
of  safe  driving — and  no  safety  device  can 
save  a  life  If  it  Is  not  being  used  when  an 
accident  occurs. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND  OPERATION  OP  SEA- 
GRANT  COLLEGES  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  taken  the  first 
modest  step  toward  fuLfUling  the  vast  un- 
tapped potential  of  this  country's  marine 
resources,  v/liich  include  largely  unused 
plant  and  animal  life  as  well  as  mineral 
wealth.  By  voting  establishment  of  a 
program  of  aid  to  sea-grant  colleges,  we 
have  helped  all  citizens  of  this  country, 
no  matter  where  they  reside. 

It  is  only  natural  to  think  that  such  a 
program  will  benefit  only  those  States 
and  institutions  along  our  three  great 
coasts  and  along  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
this,  of  course.  Is  not  so. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  commonly 
called  the  Land-Grant  College  Act,  has 
probably  contributed  more  to  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  in  this  country 
than  any  other  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. But  it  is  naive  to  assert  that  only 
our  Midwestern  States — those  usually 
thought  of  as  the  Farm  Belt — have  been 
the  recipients  of  this  act.  Certainly  the 
development  and  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture has  been  a  major  factCM*  In  the 
sharp  rise  of  our  national  economy  dur- 
ing the  last  century. 

I  believe  that  establishment  of  sea- 
grant  colleges  will  have  similar,  far- 
reaching  etfects,  Mr.  Speaker.  By  limit- 
ing the  percentage  of  total  funds  that 
could  go  to  one  State,  we  have  assured 
that  all  States  and  Institutions  will  have 
an  equal  chance  to  participate.  There 
are  many  fine  institutions  and  firms,  in 
Iowa,  such  as  the  Hydra-Space  Co.  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  as  well  as  our  coastal 
States,  capable  of  developing  the  skilled 
manpower  and  facilities  and  equipment 
needed  to  use  these  marine  resources. 

The  National  Science  Poimdation,  I 
am  sure,  will  provide  the  kind  of  capable 
leadership  and  administration  that  this 
program  needs  to  get  started  properly. 
We  have  acted  wisely,  I  believe.  In 
launching  this  program  with  a  2-year 
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authorization,  providing  that  the  Con- 
gress will  review  Its  development  and 
potential  again  after  that  period.  This 
is  the  way  to  Insure  effective  and  efficient 
implementation  of  such  a  potentially 
beneficial  effort  as  the  one  we  have  voted 
to  commence. 


MARIE  MAOUIRE:  OUR  GREATEST 
PUBUC  HOUSING  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
performance  of  any  administrator  Is  at 
best  difficult  to  evaluate,  especially  with- 
out the  benefit  of  some  historical  per- 
spective. But  those  persons  seriously 
concerned  with  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment would  have  no  difficulty  in 
placing  Marie  Maguire's  name  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  the  most  effective  and  suc- 
cessful public  officials  in  this  field.  Since 
her  appointment  as  Public  Housing  Com- 
missioner in  1961.  Mrs.  Magulre  has 
demonstrated,  in  addition  to  the  ability 
and  knowledge  expected  of  high  Govern- 
ment officials,  that  most  rare  and  valu- 
able quality:  courage. 

Courage  in  the  field  of  public  housing 
Is  not  an  easy  quality  to  display.  It 
means  struggling  with  the  problems  of 
the  poor,  a  group  that  has  few,  if  any, 
political  champions.  It  means  opposing 
racism,  stark  and  subtle,  and  other  irra- 
tional prejudices  with  the  attendant  Irra- 
tional patterns  of  behavior.  It  means 
fighting  backwardness  and  educating  the 
educable  on  the  local  and  the  national 
levels. 

Only  one  aspect  of  the  battle  for  better 
public  housing  has  involved  the  question 
of  good  design.  It  is  a  measure  of  Marie 
Maguire's  success  as  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator that  she  was  able  to  brliur 
enlightenment  into  this  most  difficult 
area.  She  has  thereby  infused  new  life 
not  only  into  public  housing,  but  into 
private  housing  as  well. 

Last  Tuesday,  at  the  Urban  America 
Inc.,  National  Conference,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment presented  awards  for  excellence  of 
design  of  buildings  constructed  imder 
Federal  programs  administered  by  the 
Department. 

There  were  350  submissions  from  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry  and  the  awardees 
were  chosen  by  a  jury  of  five  nationally 
prominent  architects,  planners,  and 
landscape  architects,  headed  by  David  A. 
Wallace,  partner  in  Wallace-McHarg, 
Roberts  Ic  Todd,  and  professor  of  city 
planning  in  the  Department  of  City 
Planning.  Graduate  School  of  Pine  Arts, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Three  of  the  seven  honor  awards  given 
were  for  public  housing  projects.  When 
Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  cai>acity  as  cludrman 
of  the  jury,  addressed  the  conference  on 
the  overall  quality  of  the  entries,  he  in- 


cluded  in   his   remarks   the  following 
statement: 

The  most  remarkable  ebange  in  the  deelgn 
level  occurred  in  the  field  of  Public  Hous- 
ing. It  Is  obvious  that  many  local  bousing 
authorities  have  made  a  great  leap  forward 
from  the  early  mechanistic  standards  of  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  to  the  real- 
ization that  they  are  building  significant 
parts  of  everybody's  city.  Many  projects 
have  begun  to  speak  to  a  truly  human  de- 
sign. Will  the  real  Bfarle  McOuire  please 
stand  up. 

With  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing In  the  Record  an  article  by  Wolf  Von 
Eckhardt  concerning  these  awards,  from 
the  Washington  Post,  September  14, 
1966: 

AsBNA  Stack  Cited  for  Oood  Design 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt) 

Washington's  Areiut  Stage  has  received  one 
of  seven  honor  awards  for  excellence  of  de- 
sign of  buildings  constructed  under  Federal 
programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Hoxising  and  Urban  Development. 

The  awards  were  made  by  HUD  Secretary 
Robert  C.  Weaver  during  yesterday's  final 
session  of  the  two-day  Urban  America  con- 
ference at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel. 

Weaver  p<rfnted  out  that  three  of  HUD's 
seven  awards  are  for  public  housing  projects. 
Oood  design,  he  said,  "Is  equally  Important 
in  projects  for  all  income  levels." 

This  view  Is  not  always  shared  in  Congress. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  recently 
criticized  balconies  and  other  efforts  to  make 
public  housing  liveable  and  attractive  as  un- 
warranted "extravagance." 

Despite  criticism  and  congressional  restric- 
tions, however,  the  architecture  of  Federally 
sponsored  low-cost  projects  has  remarkably 
improved,  according  to  most  critics,  since 
President  Kennedy  appointed  design-con- 
scious Marie  C.  McOuire  as  Public  Housing 
Commissioner. 

IN   KENEWAI.    AREAS 

Arena  Stage,  like  the  other  three  buildings 
that  received  awards,  is  in  an  urban  renewal 
area.  It  was  designed  by  Harry  Weese  &  As- 
sociates, the  Chicago  architects  who  will  de- 
sign Washington's  subway. 

The  Jury  of  five  architects,  planners  and 
landscape  architects  called  Arena  Stage 
"outstanding  in  plan  and  external  architec- 
tural quality." 

The  awards.  Weaver  said,  are  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  "Infuse  all  the  programs  of  HUD  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  design  excellence."  The 
effort  is  directed  by  Oeorge  Rockrlse.  San 
Francisco  architect  and  Weaver's  special 
consultant. 

Rockrlse  is  organizing  design  review  com- 
mittees in  each  of  HUD's  seven  regional  of- 
fices. As  HUD's  new  staff  organization 
emerges,  he  hopes  that  more  architects  and 
other  design  professionals  will  be  employed 
or  consulted. 

SEES    HEARTEMTMO    qXTALrrT 

Notably  absent  from  yesterday's  awards 
were  individual  homes  and  old  structures 
that  have  been  rehabilitated.  Rehabilita- 
tion is  now  an  important  part  of  HUD's 
efforts. 

Most  of  the  350  submissions  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  showed  a  "heartening  design 
quality."  according  to  David  A.  Wallace,  a 
Philadelphia  architect  and  chairman  of  the 
awards  Jury. 

"But  none  of  them,  including  the  seven 
winners,  really  create  a  good  environment 
with  a  sense  of  place,"  he  said. 

In  addition  to  Arena  Stage,  HUD  awards 
were  received  by  the  new  pedestrian  mall  in 
the  Rlls  Houses  public  housing  project  in 
New  York.  Society  Hill  Towers  in  Philadel- 
phia; the  Common,  a  private  bousing  project 


in  Chicago;  Ridgeway  College  dormitories  in 
BeLUngham,  Wash.;  East  Barnard  public 
housing  In  West  Chester.  Pa.,  and  Crawford 
Manor,  a  housing  project  for  the  elderly  in 
New  Haven.  Conn. 


A     REVIEW    OF      THE    ACTIVITIES 

OP  CONGRESS  DURING  1965  AND 

1966 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Redlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session  are  an  appropriate 
time  to  review  the  activities  of  Congress 
during  the  past  2  years.  I  will  do  so 
now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  intention  of 
reprinting  the  report  at  my  expense  and 
mailing  It  to  the  constituents  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent. 

The  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  history,  with  new  departures  In  social 
security,  education,  agriculture,  and  civil 
rights.  The  second  session,  while  strik- 
ing into  some  new  ground,  has  been  con- 
cerned primarily  with  updating  and  re- 
fining basic  legislation  which  underpins 
major  Federal  programs. 

The  legislation  of  most  direct  impor- 
tance to  my  congressional  district  in 
western  North  Dakota  was  the  4-year 
farm  bill,  containing  the  principle,  for 
the  first  time,  that  farmers  are  entitled 
to  full  parity.  Before  this  session  ends, 
another  agricultural  landmark  will  be 
reached,  with  passage  of  an  expanded 
food-for-peace  and  freedom  program, 
opening  new  production  opportunities 
for  farmers,  as  the  Nation  accepts  addi- 
tional responsibilities  for  feeding  hungiy 
people  in  foreign  nations.  Serving  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  I  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  to  work  at  close 
range  on  these  measures. 

This  progress  in  agricultural  policy  is 
heartening,  but  we  still  have  a  way  to  go 
in  overcoming  the  lag  separating  the 
farmer  from  other  more  prosperous  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  In  pursuit  of 
this  objective,  I  introduced  H.R.  15971 
to  assure  wheat  growers  more  adequate 
compensation  on  export  production— a 
25-cent  wheat  certificate,  to  be  specific. 
As  another  means  of  protecting  the  mar- 
ket price  for  wheat,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
11976,  to  increase  the  minimum  resale 
price  on  Government-held  stocks. 

Another  legislative  achievement  of 
vital  importance  to  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  was  the  Garrison  diversion  au- 
thorization. This  project,  utilizing  Mis- 
souri River  water,  will  help  build  new  in- 
dustry, strengthen,  dlverrify,  and  stabi- 
lize agriculture,  provide  a  water  supply 
for  14  towns  and  cities,  and  increase 
waterfowl  production  and  recreational 
opportimities. 

We  took  a  step  forward  in  strengthen- 
ing the  tourist  industry  in  North  Dakota 
by  enacting  my  bill,  H.R.  3957,  to  estab- 
lish the  19th  century  fur-trading  post  of 
Port  Union  in  Williams  County,  N.  Dak.. 
as  a  national  historic  site,  expected  to  at- 


tract 75.000  to  100.000  visitors  annually. 
Other  achievements  of  particular  in- 
terest to  North  Dakotans  Include  legis- 
lation to  assist  rural  commimltles  to  con- 
struct water  and  sewage  systems  and  a 
measure  designed  to  nolleve  the  boxcar 
shortage.  These  and  other  measures, 
either  already  signed  iAto  law,  passed  by 
the  House  or  nearing  final  approval,  are 
included  in  the  following  simunary: 

FARM 

Public  Law  89-237  in(;teases  the  money 
available  to  productioh  credit  associa- 
tions to  loan  to  farmers  who  are  con- 
sidered good  risks  bujb  carmot  borrow 
enough  for  seed,  and  sb  forth,  at  a  pri- 
vate bank.  i 

Public  Law  89-240  I  established  new 
matching  grant  program  for  rural  com- 
munities to  construct  ^-ater  and  sewage 
systems;  also  Increases  loan  fimds  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Several 
North  Dakota  communities  already  have 
received  assistance. 

Public  Law  89-321  provides  a  4-year 
farm  bill  extending  and  revising  pro- 
grams for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  wool 
through  1969,  effective  for  the  current 
crop  year.  The  new  voluntary  wheat 
plan,  stating  full  parity  as  a  goal,  has 
Increased  North  Dakota  farm  income. 

Public  Law  89-331  extends  Sugar  Act 
through  1971,  Increasing  domestic  main- 
land cane  and  beet  sugar  quotas  by  .'^80,- 
000  tons  a  year. 

Public  Law  89-430  authorizes  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Copimission  to  set 
freight  car  rental  chalices  payable  by 
railroads  using  cars  oi^med  by  another 
railroad  at  a  level  that  would  encourage 
the  borrowing  line  to  purchase  its  own 
cars.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  al- 
leviate the  boxcar  shortage. 

Public  Law  89-556  appropriates  $6.9 
million  for  Agriculture  pepartment  pro- 
grams, maintaining  at  approximately 
1966  fiscal  year  levels,  the  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs,  rural  electric 
and  telephone  loan  fuhds,  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  agricultural 
research,  extension  activities,  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  plant  disease, 
pest  control  and  eradication  and  credit 
programs.  j 

HR.  14929,  nearing!  final  approval, 
strengthens  the  food-fo:)-peace  and  free- 
dom program. 

NATTTEAI,   RBSOCRCES!  AND    PARKS 

Public  Law  8^-80  pnjvides  $11.5  mil- 
lion annually  to  States  for  coordinated 
planning  of  water  re^urces  develop- 
ment. 

Public  Law  89-108  autiiorizes  the  Gar- 
rison Diversion  Unit  as  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  plan.  The  bill  au- 
thorized appropriations  !0f  $207  miUlion 
to  be  spent  over  seveiial  years.  HJl. 
17787,  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  1966,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
contains  a  $2  million  item  for  a  coiistruc- 
tion  start  in  the  current  fiscal  year 

PubUc  Law  89-299  incfludes  $1.35  mil- 
lion for  construction  ott  the  Bowman- 
Haley  project  in  Bowman  County.  HJl. 
17787,  as  approved  by  the  House,  con- 
tains another  $1,095  millton  to  complete 
the  project.  ' 

Public  Law  89-S37  inc^ases  flood-de- 
tention capacity  under  the  Public  Law 
566  small  watershed  prokram  from  5.000 


to  12,500  acre-ffcet.  This  measure,  which 
had  the  support  of  the  North  Dakota  As- 
sociation of  Soil  Conservation  Districts, 
will  make  sufficient  water  available  for 
municipalities,  recreation,  and  irrigation 
on  several  North  Dakota  projects. 

Public  lAw  89-458  authorizes  Port 
Union  Trading  Poet  National  Historic 
Site  in  Williams  County,  N.  Dak. 

MEDICAI.   AND   HEALTH 

Public  Law  89-74  regulates  production, 
purchase,  and  sale  of  depressant  and 
stimulant  drugs. 

Public  Law  89-9''  provides  a  basic  hos- 
pitalization program  under  social  secu- 
rity for  persons  65  and  over,  as  well  as  an 
optional  medical  care  insurance  program 
at  $3  a  month  matched  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cover  physicians'  fees  and 
other  services.  Bill  also  contains  7  per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  caoh  ben- 
efits; expands  Kerr-Mills  program  for 
those  in  need  of  medical  care;  and  in- 
creases Federal  assistance  for  dependent 
children,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Public  Law  89-105  authorizes  grants  to 
community  mental  health  centers  for 
professional  and  technical  personnel,  and 
to  train  teachers,  construct  facilities,  and 
perform  research  for  handicapped  and 
retarded  children. 

PubUc  Lav  89-115  Is  3-year  extension 
of  a  matching  grant  program  for  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities 
with  an  authorization  of  $280  million. 

PubUc  Law  89-234  establishes  a  na- 
tional policy  and  standards  for  the  pre- 
vention of  and  control  of  water  pollution 
and  provides  aid  to  communities  to  help 
them  prevent  filth  from  being  dumped 
into  streams.  In  addition,  S.  2947,  to  in- 
crease appropriations  authorizations  for 
Federal  grants  to  communities  for  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants  has 
passed  the  Senate.  H.R.  16076,  having  a 
similar  objective,  has  been  reported  out 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

Public  Law  89-239  establishes  regional 
medical  research  centers  and  clinics  to 
fight  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and 
other  major  diseases. 

Public  Law  89-290  extends  programs 
for  construction  of  facilities  and  loans 
to  students  to  Increase  the  number  of 
physicians,  dentists,  osteopaths,  optom- 
etrists, pharmacists,  podiatrists,  and 
nurses.  Of  particular  Importance  to 
rural  areas  like  North  Dakota  Is  a  loan 
forgiveness  provision  for  students  who 
agree  to  practice  later  In  shortage  areas. 

Public  Law  89-333  expands  assistance 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

EDUCATION 

Public  Law  8&-10  authorizes  Federal 
aid  to  local  school  districts  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  the  basis  of  number  of  children 
from  low-income  families.  For  the  first 
year.  North  Dakota  was  allocated 
$6,177,278  under  this  legislation.  H.R. 
13161,  to  extend  these  progrrams,  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

Public  Law  8&-182  supports  State  cen- 
ters which  act  as  an  extension  service  to 
small  businesses  to  help  bring  new  scien- 
tific information  to  them.  North  Da- 
kota 80  far  as  been  allocated  $45,000. 

Public  Law  89-287  provides  Federal 
loan  insurance  and  interest  subsidies  for 


students  in  post-high-school  business, 
trade,  technical,  and  other  vocational 
education. 

Public  Law  89-329  provides  Federal 
scholarships  and  federally  guaranteed 
low-interest  loans  with  hiterest  subsidies 
for  college  students.  Act  also  assists  col- 
lege libraries  and  increases  1966  appro- 
priations authorization  for  construction 
of  college  classrooms  and  facilities. 
HH.  14644,  extending  basic  college  fa- 
cilities, has  passed  the  House. 

VETERANS 

Public  Law  89-137  provides  an  aver- 
age 30-percent  cost-of-living  increase  In 
subsistence  allowances  for  disabled  vet- 
erans receiving  vocational  rehabilitation 
training. 

Public  Law  8&-138  extends  for  10 
years  the  period  during  which  seriously 
disabled  World  War  n  or  Korean  war 
veterans  can  take  training. 

Public  Law  89-311  increases  rates  of 
compensation  for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

Public  Law  89-358  provides  educational 
benefits  and  other  readjustment  assist- 
ance for  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  after  January  31,  1955. 

Public  Law  89-466  liberalizes  the  in- 
demnity and  dependency  compensation 
program  for  dependent  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  who  died  from  sei-vice- 
connected  disabilities. 

H.R.  16076,  increasing  pensions  for  1.8 
million  veterans,  widows,  and  dependent 
children,  has  been  passed  by  the  House. 

KXGHWATS    AND     AUTO    SATETT 

Public  Law  89-563  establishes  Federal 
minimum  safety  standards  for  all  motor 
vehicles. 

Public  Law  89-564  authorizes  funds  to 
assist  States  in  developing  programs  to 
reduce  traffic  accidents. 

Public  Law  89-574  extends  the  inter- 
state highway  program.  North  Dakota 
will  be  allocated  an  estimated  $15,636,000 
for  the  Interstate  System  next  year  and 
$10,648,000  for  other  roads. 

Public  Law  89-285  assists  States  in  im- 
proving scenic  beauty  along  highways. 

LABOR 

H.R.  15119,  to  revise  the  Federal-State 
Unemployment  Compensation  System 
was  passed  by  the  House,  later  amended 
by  the  Senate.  Differences  remain  to  be 
resolved. 

Public  Law  89-212  amends  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act. 

Public  Law  89-  broadens  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  and  overtime  pay 
protection  and  increases  the  nonfarm 
minimum  wage  in  stages  to  $1.60  an  hour 
in  February  1968. 

CENEXAL 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  clears  for 
State  approval  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  filling  of  a  Vice- 
Presidential  vacancy  and  specifying  pro- 
cedures in  case  of  Presidential  disability. 

Public  Law  89-44  reduces  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  by  $4.6  billion. 

Public  Law  89-110  suspends  literacy 
tests  which  had  been  used  to  deny  Ne- 
groes the  right  to  vote  and  authorizes 
appointment  of  Federal  voting  examin- 
ers to  register  Negroes  in  States  and 
counties  where  voting  activity  is  below 
specified  levels. 
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Public  Lew  89-136  provides  grants  and 
loans  for  public  works  and  other  proj- 
ects Intended  to  redevelop  low-lnoome 
areas.  Several  counties  in  western  North 
Dakota  qualify  for  assistance. 

Public  Law  89-176  established  a  new 
Cabinet  post  for  Housing  and  Urban 
Devdopment. 

Public  Law  89-209  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities. 

Public  Law  89-253  continues  the  vari- 
oua  antlpoverty  programs.  HR.  15111. 
providing  for  a  further  extension,  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Education 
Committee. 

Public  lAW  89-597  gives  flexible  au- 
thority to  three  Federal  agencies  to  woric 
lor  kywer  Interest  rates. 

HJL  15963.  to  create  a  new  Cabinet- 
le>«l  Department  of  Transportation,  has 
been  passed  by  the  House. 

As  we  enter  the  concluding  days  of  the 
session.  Congress  still  must  act  on  sev- 
eral major  appropriations  bills.  A  domi- 
nant fact  Is  that  appropriations  for  de- 
fense and  expenses  of  past  wars  continue 
to  ootnprlse  about  two-thirds  of  the 
budget.  Funds  approved  by  the  House 
for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  for 
this  fiscal  year  are  10  percent  below  the 
amount  requested  by  the  adminls:ration; 
the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted. 

Also  In  this  windup  [leriod.  Congress 
Is  engaged  in  a  debate  on  how  to  ease  the 
pressure  on  costs  created  by  an  economy 
that  has  been  growing  without  Interrup- 
tion since  February  1961.  To  dampen 
Uils  pressure.  Congress,  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, approved,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a 
new  system  of  graduated  withholding  for 
Income  taxes  and  accelerated  collections 
of  corporate  taxes.  Recently,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  a  16-month  sus- 
pension of  the  7-percent  credit  on  income 
tax  for  Investment  In  production  equip- 
ment. One  of  the  final  decisions  of  this 
Congress  will  be  whether  this  Is  a  suit- 
able way  to  cope  with  the  problem. 


IN 


CONGRESSIONAL     OVERSIGHT 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  FIELD 

Mr.   WALDIE.    Bfr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenkzier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoRD  uid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Rules  Committee  has  under 
consideration  a  resolution  to  create  a 
select  committee  to  conduct  an  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education's  policies  and  guidelines  on 
school  desegregation.  The  need  for  leg- 
islative oversight,  however,  exists  not 
only  over  the  Department  of  Education's 
policies  but  over  the  compliance  and 
implementation  of  all  our  civil  and  vot- 
ing rights  laws. 

The  above-mentioned  conclusions 
were  those  of  a  special  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  had  the  privOege 
to  serve  as  chairman  and  wa«  ab^  Joined 


by  Cooxresaman  James  C.  Corman.  of 
Callfomte,  and  Congressman  Charles 
McC.  BlATRUs.  Ja.,  of  Maryland. 

The  Ad  Hoe  Advisory  Committee  was 
estaMlshed  on  October  13, 1965.  and  con- 
ducted a  series  of  conferences,  lasting 
6  days.  The  committee  met  with  nu- 
merous Federal  ofBeiiUs,  organizational 
representatives  and  (rfBclals  from  the 
Southern  States  most  directly  involved. 
Throughout  the  conferences,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  parties  that  an  oversight 
committee  be  established  within  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  This,  also,  was  the 
recoDunendation  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Conunittee  when  it  concluded  its  report 
in  late  January  and  made  it  available  to 
Subcommittee  No.  5  In  early  February 
of  this  year. 

Precedent  to  yesterday's  action  by  the 
Rules  Committee  in  this  area,  concern 
about  implementation  of  title  VI  with  re- 
spect to  Government  entitles  in  the  South 
was  expressed  in  floor  debate  on  the  1966 
civil  rights  bill  by  several  Members.  At 
that  time,  on  August  9. 1  alluded  to  title 
VI  and  questioned  whether  it  is  admin- 
istered effectively. 

In  a  subsequent  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt],  who  tmderstand- 
ably  is  anxious  that  certain  complaints 
concerning  the  Department  of  Education 
and  school  authorities  in  his  district  be 
given  a  hearing,  I  indicated  in  a  letter 
that  "unfortunately  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee was  authorized  only  to  make  pre- 
liminary investigation  and  report  on  the 
legislative  oversight  in  the  areas  of  vot- 
ing and  civil  rights."  But  I  also  sug- 
gested that  if  such  a  committee  in  the 
judiciary  Is  constituted,  it  would  proceed 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  holding 
hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  svae  that  in  light  of 
this  interest  and  more  general  concern, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  ought  now  to 
move  ahead  forthwith  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  report.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  has  fathered  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960.  and  1964 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  If 
Congress  decides  to  establish  such  a  com- 
mittee, the  Jurisdiction  of  matters  related 
thereto  should  remain  with  the  commit- 
tee which  has  the  greatest  familarity 
with  the  legislative  history  of  all  of  the 
civil  and  voting  rights  acts.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  oversight  In  matters  over 
implementation  and  compliance  should 
rest  within  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
rather  than  establish  a  select  committee 
to  Investigate  only  one  title  of  these  acts. 

The  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  appears  hereunder  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Bdembers : 
ijccislativk  ovxrsicht  op  voting  ano  clvh. 
Rights 

(Mr.  KAMTtJiMEim.  together  with  Messrs. 
CoRMAK  and  BlATBiAS,  subiultB  the  follow- 
ing report  of  th«  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttee  on  ClvU  Rlgbts  of  Subconunittee 
No.  5,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  House 
of  Representatives) 

I.    CKNXEAL   STATXKENT 

Chairman  EMAmrsL  Coxxa  and  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  5  established 
the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  on  October  13,  19<J6.  Members  of 
Subcommittee  No.  6  named  to  the  Advisory 
Conunittee    were    Congreasman   BoaisT   W. 


KABTEKifzm.  of  Wisconsin,  as  chairman, 
CongresMnan  Jamsb  C.  CoaicAir,  of  Oalifor- 
ala,  and  Congreasman  Chamijcs  McC.  Mathi- 
.As,  of  Maryland.  The  Advisory  Committee 
was  charged  with  making  a  preliminary  eval- 
uation of  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  196S  and  the  1957,  19a0  and  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Other  questions  to  be  consld- 
ered  were  the  desirability  of  establishing  an 
oversight  subcommittee  within  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  need  and  propriety 
for  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  to  travel  to 
trouble  spots  for  investigatory  purposes  and 
the  need  for  subpoena  power  and  additional 
funds  for  traveling. 

n.   SUBCMAKT   OP  COMMRTR   ACTION 

The  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  held  a  series  of  executive  conferences 
in  Washington  on  October  36.  27,  38,  and 
November  29,  30.  and  December  1.  1966.  The 
six  day-long  sessions  included  a  total  of  28 
conferences. 

The  Advisory  Cominlttee  met  with  numer- 
ous Federal  officials  to  discuss  tbe  responsi- 
bilities and  actlviUes  of  their  a£;encles  in  im- 
plementing the  existing  voting  and  civil 
rights  acts.  Organizations  concerned  with 
voting  and  civil  rights  compliance  provided 
your  Committee  with  their  views  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  existing  laws  and  the; 
also  made  recommendations  where  they  felt 
Improvement  was  necessary.  Officials  from 
the  southern  states  most  directly  Involved 
were  provided  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  on  whether  and  in  what  particu- 
lars they  consider  the  civil  and  voting  rlghta 
acts  unduly  burdensome  to  their  states  and 
whether  the  legislation  might  be  Improved 
by  amendment.  These  officials  also  sum- 
marized the  Implementation  of  the  laws  in 
their  states. 

A  list  of  the  witnesses  which  were  Invited 
appears  in  Appendix  I. 

A  brief  description  of  the  1957,  1960,  1964 
Civil  Rights  and  1965  Voting  Rights  Acts  ap- 
pears in  Appendix  II. 

A  summary  of  recent  registration  statis- 
tics Is  provided  In  Appendix  m. 

m.   SVMMABT   AND   CONCLTTSIONS 

A.  Civil  rights 

Federal  agency  representatives  and  cabinet 
Officers  not  only  cooperated  fully  with  your 
Committee,  but  in  most  cases  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  efforts  under- 
taken to  implement  the  civil  rights  acts.  In 
many  cases  the  dlfficulUes  and  limitations 
encountered  were  stressed.  Several  of  the 
Departments  such  as  Labor,  Defense.  Agrl- 
ciUture,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
have  a  substantial  nxmtber  of  programs  to 
administer  and  consequently  a  detailed 
analysis  of  each  program's  Involvement  witb 
the  civil  rights  acts  was  necessary.  Certain 
agencies,  such  as  the  Community  Relations 
Service,  having  exclvisively  elvU  rights  re- 
sponsibilities, had  to  be  surveyed  on  a  func- 
tion-by-function basis.  A  number  of  agen- 
cies submitted  lengthy  published  reports  of 
studies  and  analyses  they  had  made  in  con- 
nection with  their  own  involvement  in  at- 
tempting to  implement  the  laws  with  which 
we  are  herein  concerned.  The  extent  of  the 
Executive  Branch's  involvement  with  these 
laws  was,  in  this  respect,  highly  impressive. 

The  testimony  of  the  majority  of  federal 
agency  representatives  focused  on  efforts  to 
Implement  "HUe  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Most  explained  in  detail  the  mechanics 
that  have  been  established  to  integrate  Title 
VI  In  their  individual  programs.  The  exper- 
ience In  implementing  this  Title  varied  from 
agency  to  agency.  Some  agencies  felt  they 
bad  to  accept  written  assurances  of  compli- 
ance short  of  full  compliance  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  basic  programs  they  were  es- 
tablished to  administer.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, for  example,  submitted  statistics  to 
show  that  as  of  October  22.  1965.  95.8  per- 
cent of  the  school  districts  In  17  aouthem 
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and  border  states  had  submitted  school  Inte- 
gration plans  which  were  fo\ind  to  be  accept- 
able as  evidence  of  compliance  with  Title  VI 
of  the  1964  CivU  Rights  Act.  No  one  seriously 
contended  this  accurately  reflected  actual 
compliance.  Most  other  agencies  acknowl- 
edged the  assurances  of  compliance  they  had 
received  were  not  matched  by  actual  oom- 
plianoe.  Some  expressed  the  gradualism  ar- 
gument that  it  did  represent  some  increased 
compliance  which  hopefully  would  lUtl- 
mately  lead  to  fuU  ctxnpliance.  Several 
agencies  said  their  ablUty  to  investigate  ac- 
tual compliance  wss  limited  and  that  addl- 
Oona:  funds  for  such  lavestigationa  would 
be  needed. 

Most  speakers  who  deMt  with  the  subject 
of  equal  accommodations  indicated  these 
provisions  of  the  1964  Act  were  almost  unl- 
versaUy  observed  along  major  arteries  ot 
travel  throughtout  the  South,  but  that 
faciUtles  in  rural  or  lead  populated  areas  In 
the  South  were  rarely  In  full  compliance. 

Civil  rights  organizations  uniformly  told 
your  Committee  that  the  disparity  between 
written  assurances  and  actual  compliance 
was  indefensible.  They  contended  it  under- 
cut respect  for  CongroBeional  civil  rights 
action.  Many  spokesmen  pointed  to  other 
Instances  where  the  decision  of  the  federal 
agency  apparently  held  back  from  taking  the 
full  steps  authorized  by  the  1964  Act  and 
that  Congress  should  make  its  views  known 
on  the  various  interpretations  given  that 
Act  by  the  federal  agenclqa. 

Officials  of  southern  states  observed  that 
the  practical  problems  of  absolute  compU- 
ance  made  compliance  in  excess  of  current 
levels  Implausible.  Some  cited  various 
practical  problems  In  thfe  admlnlstraUon  of 
hospital,  education  and  ottier  state  and  local 
programs  which  stood  ta  the  way  of  im- 
medUte  and  complete  eompUance.  Some 
indicated  a  contmuing  Interest  in  finding 
ways  to  preserve  the  separate,  but  equal 
concept  in  admlnlstertng  federally-sup- 
ported  state  programs. 

Your  Committee  concluded  that  In  moat 
instances  actual  compllaace  with  the  clvU 
rights  laws  obviously  was  not  equal  to  the 
paper  evidence  submitted  to  and  accepted  by 
federal  agencies.  We  further  concluded  that 
many  Issues  are  Involved  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  existing  ClvU  rights  laws  which  re- 
quire Congress  to  play  a  continuing  role  In 
developmg  and  resolving  them.  In  many 
cases.  It  Is  Unportant  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Intent  of  the  laws  fbr  Congress  to  act 
upon  such  questions  a^  the  need  of  the 
various  agencies  for  additional  funds  for 
investigating  compliance  with  the  law  as  it 
Bffecto  their  programs.  In  other  Uistances 
Congress  has  a  valid  interest  In  the  quaUty 
as  weU  as  the  quantity  or  compliance.  In 
some  cases.  In  the  light  of  the  speed  with 
Which  events  can  and  4o  move.  Congress 
should  be  m  a  position  to  Initiate  legislative 
action  rather  than  wait  fpr  a  federal  agency 
to  request  It.  The  Job  of  puUing  the  strlnM 
together  on  all  the  activities  and  pubUshed 
materials  of  the  federal  agencies,  itself  re- 
quires a  significant  effort  if  Congress  Is  to 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  id^  and  the 
recommendations  carried  l»y  them. 
B.   Voting  ^phU 

iJ^XJ^'^^'^^  °^  •^'"**^-  "»«  Cl'^l  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 

hit.  .  £'*'*'*  *  summary  of  the  steps  they 
^Jh»**^"?  **»  *****  ^  «»^o«=«  the  Voting 
C^m.»''*-v'^*  ****  **"'  conferences  youf 
Committee   held   late   in   October,    the   De 

^.^"?u  **'  J"«*'ce  provided  statistics  indl- 

Z^t,^  '^^^  examiner,  in  20  southern 
re^s^*^"  i"**^  "°'^  ^«^°«»  »^  been 
Of  th^!f  ?^  "^"^  registrar  throughout  ^ve 
Act ..  ^J*"  covered  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Since  Its  enactment.  T»iree  daysfoUoIlM 
our  conferences,  the  Atto^ey  General  puh^ 
uciy  announced  he  was  sending  examiners 
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to  12  other  counties.  Subsequently,  exami- 
ners have  been  sent  to  other  counties,  includ- 
ing Jefferson  County.  Alabama,  bringing  the 
total  counUes  covered  to  87.  Appendix  III 
provides  the  latest  available  statistics  on 
voter  registration.  In  summary,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  federal  examiners  have  listed  a 
total  of  82,804  Negro  citizens  (prior  to  Jan- 
uary 20.  1966)  and  that  local  regUtrars  had 
registered  a  total  of  approximately  160.000 
Negroes  through  the  first  week  of  January 
1966.  It  would  appear  that  these  efforts  are 
falling  short  of  the  expected  registration  rate 
of  one  million  In  the  first  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  defended  the  relatively  low 
ntimber  of  federal  examiners  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Act  is  designed  to  caU  forth  volun- 
tary compliance  and  that  such  compliance  by 
local  registrars  should  be  encouraged  and 
sought  In  preference  to  using  federal  exam- 
iners. In  some  areas  where  examiners  have 
been  sent,  the  examiners  referred  registrants 
to  the  local  registrar.  The  Justice  De- 
partment cited  some  advantages  to  having  as 
many  voters  as  possible  registered  through 
to  the  local  registrar.  The  Justice  De- 
partment also  indicated  It  does  not  feel  It 
has  the  Job  of  encouraging  registration  and 
voting.  It  beUeves  this  Is  a  role  of  voter 
education  groups  and  to  the  extent  that 
people  have  not  come  forward  to  register  Is 
due  to  the  failure  of  such  voter  education 
programs.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  de- 
tailed several  legal  efforts  that  certain  south- 
ern states  have  used  to  slow  registration 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Censxis  cited  the  discrepancy  between  the 
direction  of  the  1965  Act  to  compile  racial 
discrimination  in  voting  information  and 
the  1964  Act  which  forbllis  anyone  from 
compelling  another  to  disclose  his  race. 

Voting  rights  was  an  area  where  represent- 
atives of  civil  rights  organizations  expressed 
the  most  profound  criticism  of  enforcement 
and  compUance  efforts.  They  contended 
that  the  expected  revolutionary  results  have 
not  been  realized  and  that  the  number  of 
voters  listed  or  registered  under  the  Act  has 
fallen  far  short  of  expectations.  They  fear 
some  disillusionment  with  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  view  of  the  early  primaries  In  many 
southern  states  which  force  an  early  dead- 
line for  effective  registration.  While  taking 
note  of  the  Justice  Department  position, 
ClvU  rights  witnesses  generally  believed  a 
vastly  stepped-up  registration  effort  needs 
to  be  made  by  the  federal  government  to  give 
effect  to  the  Voting  Rlgbts  Act. 

Your  Committee,  shortly  after  being  ap- 
pointed, had  an  opporttmity  to  discuss  voting 
rights  with  a  group  of  Negro  citizens  from 
AUbama.  They  attributed  low  registration 
to  (1)  the  faUure  to  send  examiners  despite 
the  proper  filing  of  complaints.  (2)  physical 
intimidation  (one  of  the  persons,  foUowing 
registration  activities,  had  been  shot  at), 
(3)  economic  pressures  (one  clvU  rights 
worker  faced  the  loss  of  his  farm  because 
peanut-picking  equipment  could  not  be 
rented  from  his  usual  supplier],  and  (4)  the 
economic  Infeaslblllty  of  taking  a  work  day. 
and  sometimes  more,  to  go  to  a  hostUe  local 
official  to  register.  They  expressed  the  fear 
that  voter  turnout  would  be  even  less  in  the 
face  of  such  intimidation  since  the  place  of 
registration  usually  was  remote  from  their 
homes  whUe  they  would  have  to  vote  tn  their 
home  precincta  dlrecUy  to  the  face  of  local 
white  opposition.  Your  Committee,  of 
course,  U  not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  these 
allegauons.  It  wotUd  appear  to  the  Commit- 
tee, however,  that  on-site  investigatlona 
would  be  of  great  value  in  assessing  evidence 
of  this  kind  as  It  bears  on  existing  or  pros- 
pective federal  legislation. 

State  representatives  emphasized  the 
problem  of  identifying  accurately  the  per- 
sons listed  by  federal  examiners  and  sug- 
gested that  federal  examiners  were  not  as 
carefm  about  listing  persons  as  they  should 
be.    They  generally  are  placing  the  names  of 


individuals  listed  by  examiners  on  the  vot- 
ers list  but  are  designating  them  (in  some 
cases,  by  placing  an  "F"  after  their  names) 
as  fedwaUy  listed.  At  least  one  conferee  in- 
dicated a  general  intention  to  challenge  the 
vote  of  every  federally-listed  voter.  They 
also  Indicated  that  the  addition  of  many 
UUterate  voters  would  affect  their  Jury  selec- 
tion system  since  registered  voters  presently 
comprise  the  pool  from  which  Jurors  are 
selected.  Your  Committee  dW  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  evaluate  first  hand  the  effec- 
tiveness of  federal  examiners  or  the  regis- 
tration practices  of  local  examiners  and 
came  to  no  firm  conclusions  as  to  the  need 
to  assign  a  greater  number  of  examiners  to 
the  states  Involved  or  as  to  the  need  to  oth- 
erwise step  up  registration  efforts.  We  do 
conclude,  however,  that  Congress  has  a  real 
and  immediate  need  to  make  such  an  evalu- 
ation and  to  make  its  views  in  this  regard 
manifest.  It  la  our  beUef  that  a  similar 
need  wlU  exist  with  regard  to  the  practices 
which  are  developed  in  subsequent  stages  of 
the  procedures  called  for  by  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

C.  The  need  for  new  laioa 

A, number  of  proposals  have  been  made  for 
new  laws.  The  ClvU  RlghU  Commission, 
the  President  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  a  number  of  private  organizations 
and  a  number  of  Congressmen  have  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  area  of  reform  in 
state  and  federal  Jury  selection  systems  and 
personal  security  for  Negroes  and  clvU  rights 
workers  In  the  South.  The  number  and  In- 
creasing frequency  of  tragic  racial  Incidents 
In  summer,  fall  and  early  winter  imder- 
soored  the  position  of  advocates  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  In  addition.  Congress  may 
soon  expect  to  be  confronted  by  demands 
for  amendments  strengthening  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Conunission  and 
for  national  housing  legislation. 

Your  Conunittee  did  not  Inquire  directly 
Into  a  number  of  other  situations  through- 
out the  country.  The  Watts  area  riot,  the 
Chicago  school  desegregation  situation  and 
the  racisd  discrimination  in  the  North  gen- 
eraUy  are  certain  to  provide  Congress  and 
this  Committee  with  a  plethora  of  urgent 
problems. 

Your  Committee  foimd  a  significant  de- 
gree of  concern  for  the  physical  weU-being 
of  ClvU  rights  workers  as  weU  as  a  genuine 
and  widespread  belief  that  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  some  formerly  raciaUy  seg- 
regated areas  is  adversely  affected  by  tradi- 
tions of  segregaUon.  Given  this  apparent 
source  of  demand  for  further  clvU  rights 
legislation  and  as  physical  and  economic  in- 
timidation against  clvU  rights  workers  and 
voters  becomes  more  subtle,  there  exists,  in 
our  Judgment,  a  need  for  on-site  Investiga- 
tions leading  to  the  consideration  of  further 
legislation. 

Further,  your  Committee  must  be  In  a 
position  to  entertain  criticism  of  existing  law 
as  expressed  by  officials  of  the  several  south- 
em  states  and  determine  whether  any  un- 
fair or  unduly  burdensome  aspects  exist  and 
whether  such  can  and  should  be  removed  by 
statutory  amendment. 

D.  Executive  reorganization 
Parallel  with  your  Committee's  efforts  have 
come  plans  for  reorganization  of  civil  rights 
activities  within  the  Executive  Departments. 
The  reorganization  includes  proposals  to 
^ansfers  the  Community  Relations  Service 
tb  the  Justice  Department  tmd  In  other  ways 
to  centralize  federal  clvU  rights  responsibili- 
ties in  that  Department. 

Stepe  also  are  being  taken  to  designate 
the  responsible  agency  among  several  having 
concomitant  clvU  rights  responsibilities. 

Your  Committee  noted  the  poesibUlty  of 
a  lack  of  harmony  between  agencies  whUe 
also  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ences pubUcly  alluded  to  betweca  Labor  and 
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the  OOc*  of  Mqnal  Baployment  Oi^artuxiity 
apparently  have  been  reeoneUed. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  theee 
matters  are  all  of  great  interest  to  nnmpnei. 
but  presently  do  joot  reoelTe  the  oonalAeratton 
of  a  particular  committee  on  a  contlniilBg 
day-to-day  baala.  We  believe  they  should 
receive  such  consideration. 

XV.    KaCOMKXm>ATIONS 

Your  Committee  iirges  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  authorize  and  direct  a  sub- 
committee, special  or  existing,  to  exercise 
legislative  oversight  In  the  fields  of  votlQg 
and  civil  rights. 

America  Is  undergoing  a  vast  and  far- 
reaching  social  revolution. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Congress  that  Its  enact- 
ments have  begun  to  provide  the  legal  ave- 
nues by  which  this  revolution  can  move 
America  to  a  level  of  racial  equality,  politi- 
cally, economically  and  socially.  By  and 
large,  this  revolution  has  been  a  non-violent 
one  and  yet,  lUce  other  revolutions.  It  has  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  It,  an  Impatience 
with  the  old  ways,  a  desire  or  demand  to 
reach  the  goal  without  delay. 

These  are  the  conditions  which  Congress 
must  faoe  U  it  Is  going  to  play  an  effective 
role  In  achieving  the  end  we  have  now  begun 
In  earnest  to  seek.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  responsibility  of  Congress  will  not 
stop  with  the  passage  of  legislation.  Con- 
gress must  be  Involved  In  the  wiiya  and 
means  by  which  the  language  of  the  law  Is 
applied  to  the  day-to-day  experiences  of  men 
Uvtng  In  a  social  revolution. 

Tour  Committee  firmly  believes  Congress 
should  be  Involved  In  an  institutional  way, 
and  not  merely  on  an  Individual  basis  as  is 
the  present  practice,  in  the  implementation 
of  voting  and  dvU  rights  acts  by  the  federal 
agencies.  This  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  special  body  with  broad  responsibility  to 
Congress  for  constant  liaison  with  federal 
agencies  and  for  the  Investigation,  iinalysts 
and  Interpretation  of  programs,  studies,  and 
reports  of  these  agencies.  Similarly,  Con- 
gress la  directly  involved  in  and  concerned 
with  the  distribution  of  voting  and  civil 
rights  responslbUitles  within  the  Elxecutive. 

We  further  believe  the  Congress  should 
also  have  the  means  to  assess  first-hand, 
through  on-site  investigations,  the  degree 
and  extent  of  compliance  by  Individuals  and 
state  and  local  authorities,  as  required  by 
the  various  Acts  of  Congress.  Such  Investiga- 
tions would  be  helpful  In  expediting  the 
resolution  of  troublesome  Impasses  over  the 
meaning  of  specific  Acts  of  Congress.  Sim- 
ilarly, It  would  provide  Congress  the  means 
to  assess  first-hand  where  procedural  re- 
q\ilrements  may  be  onerous  or  unworkable, 
where  existing  law  needs  clarifying  and 
where  further  legislation  may  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  a  subcommit- 
tee must  accept  responsibilities  solely  for 
voting  and  civil  rights  and  should  provide 
a  ready  forum  for  complaints  and  grievances 
and  for  proposals  and  recommendations,  to 
^rtiich  concerned  citizens,  organizations  and 
state  and  local  officials  could  look  to  be  sure 
their  point  of  view  Is  known,  understood, 
and  considered  in  and  by  Congress. 

We  must  continue  In  earnest  that  which 
we  have  now  begun  in  earnest.  To  this  end, 
we  make  the  following  reconuoendatlons: 

First.  That  a  subcommittee,  existing  or 
special,  within  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee be  authorised  and  directed  to  attend 
to  matters  Involving  voting  and  civil  lights 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

Second.  That  such  subcommittee  be  au- 
thorised to  travti  within  the  cooUnental  lim- 
its of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  appropriate  OK-stta  >i«itrinj« 
and/ or  investigations. 

Third.  That  adequate  funds  for  profes- 
sional staff  and  for  other  purposaa  be  ob- 
tained for  such  subcommittee. 


Fourth.  ThMt  authority  to  require  the  at- 
tendance of  stieh  wltnassea  and  t2w  produc- 
tion of  such  books  or  papers  or  other  doc- 
uments or  Tout^ers  by  subpoena  or  other- 
wise be  obtained  for  auch  •nbcommlttae. 

POSTSCREMf 

Tour  Committee  was  pleased  to  have  sev- 
eral agency  beads  express  a  firm  belief  that 
the  establishment  of  a  legislative  voting  and 
civil  rights  oversight  comxnittee  would  be 
useful  in  enabling  them  to  discharge  their 
responslbUitles.  Civil  rights  organizations 
also  were  enthusiastic  about  such  a  proposal 
and  no  exception  or  objection  to  such  a  com- 
mittee came  out  of  the  oonferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  southern  states  or  from 
any  other  source.  In  fact,  our  conferences 
with  all  parties  proceeded  in  an  aura  of 
mutual  respect  and  all  witnesses  sought  to 
be  helpftil  and  cooperative.  We  were  greatly 
encouraged  to  believe  highly  valuable  reia- 
tlonsblpe  can  be  developed  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  concerned  with  the  nation's 
most  diflletat  and  vexing  domestic  problem. 

Affkndiz  I 

Those  who  appeared  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Civil  Rights: 

Samuel  Tette.  Coordinator,  Civil  Rights 
Activitiee,  Office  of  Bconomic  Opportunity, 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

Robert  Sauer,  Assistant  Oeneral  Counael, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

Jack  Beldler,  Legislative  DlreettH'.  India- 
trial  Union  Department,  ARr-CIO,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

William  Pollard,  Stair  Representative,  De- 
partment of  Civil  Rights,  AFIj-CIO,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Honorable  Nicholas  deB.  Kateenbach,  At- 
torney Oeneral,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

John  Doar.  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral, 
CivU  Rights  Division,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Calvin  Kytle,  Acting  Director,  Oommunlty 
Relations  Service,  Department  of  Oammeroe, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  LeRoy  Collins,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Department  at  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  Boyajlan,  Equal  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram, D^artment  of  the  Interior,  Waahlng- 
ton. D.C. 

Earl  Thomas.  Chief,  Division  of  Compli- 
ance, OlBoe  of  Survey  Review,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

Richard  Murphy,  Assistant  Postmaster 
Oeneral,  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Post  Office 
Department.  Washington,  D.C. 

WUllam  Taylor,  Staff  Director,  Commission 
on  ClvU  Rights.  Washington,  D.C. 

Rev.  Walter  Fauntroy,  Washington  Rep- 
reaentatlve,  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.  Washington,  D.C. 

Sanford  Bolz,  Washington  Counsel,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 

L.  Howard  Bennett,  Assistant  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Defense,  Washington, 
DC. 

William  Seabron,  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Civil  Rights,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C. 

John  W.  Macy,  Chairman,  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C. 

Francis  Keppel,  Commissioner,  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Don  EowAans,  a  Representative 
In  Congress  from  the  State  of  California: 
National  Chairman,  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  Rauh.  Vice  Chalnnan,  Americans 
lor  Democratic  Action,  Washington,  D.C. 

liarlon  Barry.  Director.  Student  Koa- 
Violent  Ooordlnatlag  Commlttae,  WaBhiag- 
ton.D.C. 


William  Bcfs.  Attorney,  Washington 
HwoMfi  Rigfats  Pso)ecC  Waitfiington.  D.C. 

iielTlB  Wulf.  Legal  Director,  Aaiericaa 
Ohrll  UbarUes  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ro«  flakier,  Aetiag  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  OeiMiis,  Department  d  Oomaeroe,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Marvin  Oaplan,  Director,  Washington  Office, 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Bights, 
Washington.  DjC. 

Clarence  Mitchell.  Director,  Washington 
Bureau,  National  Assoclatlan  for  the  Ad- 
vancement o(  ColM«d  People.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Honcralde  WUlard  Wirti;  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Department  of  Labor,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

Berl  I.  Bernbard,  Executive  Director,  Law- 
yers Committee  for  CivU  Rights  Under  Law, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

Honorable  Robert  McLeod,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, South  Carolina.  Colmnbla,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Heary  L.  Lake,  Legal  Assistant  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

Ralph  Moody,  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  NorOi  Carolina. 

Alex  Brock,  Executive  Secretary,  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  ElacUons.  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr..  Chalman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Richmond  Flowers,  Attorney 
General,  Alabama,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

James  Qulgley,  Assistant  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Harold  Fleming.  Executive  Vice  President. 
Potomac  Institute,  Washington,  D.C. 

Prepared  statements  submitted  for  the 
record : 

Honorable  Albertis  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Got- 
ernor,  Conunonwealth  of  Virginia.  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Honorable  Robelt  T.  Button.  Attorney 
General.  Commonwealth  of  VUglnla,  Rich- 
mond. Virginia. 

Honorable  Joe  T.  Patterson,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.  Misslsalppl,   Jacksont  Mississippi. 

Honorable  Jack  P.  F.  GremUllon,  Attorney 
General,  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana. 

The  Attorneys  Oeneral  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  declined  to  comment  on  the  civil 
rights  and  voting  rights  legislation  while 
their  states  are  engaged  in  litigation  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  over  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  1966  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Those  Invited  to  appear  before  the  Ad  Hoc 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voting  and  Civil 
Rights  but  were  unable  to  do  so: 

Matthew  Ahmann,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference  for  Interracial 
Justice,  Chicago,  lUinols. 

George  Wiley,  CORE,  New  Tork.  New  York. 

Jean  Fairfax.  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

David  Seldon,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Father  John  Cronln,  Assistant  Director, 
Department  of  Social  Action,  National  Cath- 
oMc  Welfare  Conference,  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  Spike,  Executive  Director,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  New  York,  New  York. 

Paul  Anthony.  Executive  Director,  South- 
em  Regional  CouncU.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party, 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Honorable  J<*n  J.  McKeithen,  Governor, 
Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Honorable  Paul  B.  Johnson,  Governor,  Mis- 
sissippi, Jackson,  Mlsslsslpxrt. 

Honorable  George  C.  Wallace,  Governor, 
Alabama,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Honorable  Carl  E.  Sanders,  Governor, 
Georgia.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Honorable  Arthiu:  K.  Bolton,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Georgia.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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H.R.  6217  was  designed  to  protect  the  clvU 
rights  of  persons  wlthl*  the  JurlBdlcUon  of 
the  United  States.  In  iqrder  to  accomplish 
that  objective,  the  Aot  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
investigate  asserted  viototions  of  law  in  the 
field  of  CivU  rights  whlcl^  Involve  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  make  studlts  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  legal  developments  and  poUcles 
of  the  federal  government  with  respect  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  (aws  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  an  addltionali  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  who  would  be  in  charge  of  a  clvU 
rights  division  In  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Act  amended  existing  law  so  as  to  permit 
the  federal  governmenti  to  seek  from  the 
coiuts  preventive  or  other  necessary  relief 
in  CivU  rights  cases,  finally,  it  provided 
further  safeguards  for  thfej  enforcement  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

cira.  BIGHTS  A«  or  isao 

The  Act  was  deslgnert  to  provide  more 
effective  means  to  enforrfs  the  civil  rights  of 
persons  within  the  Juristtictlon  of  the  United 
States.  In  furtherance  qf  that  objective,  the 
Act  strengthened  the  petal  law  with  respect 
to  the  obstruction  of  coiirt  orders  in  public 
school  desegregation  case^.  It  made  criminal 
flight  in  Interstate  or  fweign  commerce  to 
avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  for  damag- 
ing or  destroying  any  byUdlng  or  other  real 
or  personal  property.  TJie  Act  provided  for 
the  preservaUon  of  federal  election  records 
and  authorized  their  Inspbctlon  by  the  J^ttor- 
ney  General.  It  amended  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1967  so  as  to  extend  the  existence  of 
the  CivU  Rlghte  Commission  for  two  years 
and  to  provide  for  voting  referees.  Finally, 
it  enabled  the  federal  go\(arnment  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  all  chlildren  of  the  Armed 
Forces  when  schools  have  [been  closed  because 
of  desegregation  orders. 

CIVU.  BIGHTS  AC^;or  1984 

H.R.  7162,  the  most  far-NachIng  dvU  rights 
legislation  since  the  Reconstruction  Era 
provided  for  expanded  Federal  powers  to  pro- 
tect voting  rights;  granted  authority  for  the 
federal  government  to  Me  to  desegregate 
pubUc  accommodaUons, ;  pubUc  faculties 
and  pubUc  schools;  extenWed  the  Ufe  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  and  expanded  its 
Jurisdiction;  authorized  the  cut-off  of  federal 
programs  where  they  are  applied  in  a  dis- 
criminatory manner;  outlawed  denial  of 
equal  Job  opportunities  in  businesses  and 
unions  with  25  or  more  workers:  provided  for 
the  gathering  of  voUng  statistics  by  race;  au- 
thorized the  federal  government  to  Intervene 
la  any  private  suit  aUeging  denial  of  equal 
protecUon  of  the  laws;  made  reviewable  In 
higher  federal  courts  thei  action  of  federal 
district  courU  In  remanding  a  clvU  rights 
case  to  state  courts;  and  created  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  tb  help  resolve  local 
CivU  rights  problems. 


•  private  citizens  or  federal  officials  as  exam- 
iners; authorized  examiners  to  Interview  ap- 
pUcants  concerning  their  qualifications  for 
voting  and  to  order  appropriate  slate  or  local 
authorities  to  register  all  persons  they  found 
qualified  to  vote;  suspended  literacy  tests  or 
similar  voter  quallficaUon  devices  when  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  and  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  determined  that  a  state  or 
political  subcUvislon  came  within  the  scope 
of  the  Acfs  automatic  triggering  formula; 
stipulated  that  a  person  could  not  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  because  of  inability  to  read 
or  write  in  English  If  he  demonstrated  that 
he  had  successfuUy  completed  the  sixth 
grade  in  a  school  under  the  American  Flag 
that  was  conducted  In  a  language  other  than 
English;  and  required  that  new  voting  laws 
enacted  by  state  or  local  governments  whose 
voter  quaUflcation  laws  had  been  nullified 
under  the  bUl  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  federal  courts  before  they  could 
take  effect. 

Appendix  m 

REGisTBATioif  Statistics 
Registration  statistics  since  enactment  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  Information  on 
voters  registered  by  local  registrars  is  ob- 
tained  through  the  FBI  (Local  registrar  in- 
formation Is  approximation  and  Is  through 
£rst  week  of  January)  - 


State 

NVgroes 
registered 

^\^litcs 

registered 

Alabama 

34,000 
49.000 
43.000 

saooo 

14,000 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Jiuulli  Carolina.. 

25,000 
15,300 
12.300 
3.700 

Cioorgia 

13,200 

Total , 

16a  000 

60,500 

Information  on  voters  listed  by  federal 
examiners  was  obtained  from  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  is  accurate  covering  the 
period  through  January  20,  1966— but  does 
not  Include  the  23  examiners  which  began 
operations  Ui  Jefferson  County.  Alabama  on 
January  24,  1966: 


SUte 


Aldliama  (10  counties) 

South  Carolina  (2  counties)' 
Mississippi  (18  counties) 
Louisiana  (5  parisbes) 

Total  (36  counties) 


^1^27^"^  ="*  October  «»5,  registration  figures  dis- 
ll^,  «r>proUinately  65,000  N^gr^-s  listed  bfFMierS 
examiners  and  110.000  registered  by  local  registrars 


vomro  bights  ac^  or  isss 

r,^;h^^^^°  authorized  at)polntment  by  the 
i-iyn  Service  Commission  of  voting  examiners 
Who  would  determine  an  Icdlvlduars  quaJi- 
ncations  to  vote  and  would  require  enroU- 
w°,^.^-^"*^^^  individuals  by  state  and 
Jocal  officiaU  to  vote  in  all  elections:  federal 
"ate  and  local  and  delegates  to  party  cau- 
cuses and  sUte  political  oonvenUons;  made 
^^L?^**  **  political  subdivision  subject  to 
appointment  of  federal  examiners  U  (I)  the 
Attorney  CJeneral  determined  that  a  literacy 
tMt  or  Similar  device  was  used  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  voting  on  November  1,  1965,  and  (2) 

dSlf.J^r*'**"'  "*  ***«  »"'■*•»  of  "»•  Census 
determined  that  less  than  M  percent  of  the 

^^^JL^^""'  ■«•  ««Wlng  In  the  area 
H,.^^^^  *"  """^  •*  *»»»'  date  or 
Mo^^  '?S?i'°  ***•  ^^  PresJdenttal  Kee- 
«om:    authorlasd    appoiatemit    of    eltbsr 


THE  INTERSTATE  mOHWAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  a  copy  of  a 
speech  made  by  the  Honorable  Geosgb 
H.  Fallon,  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee  of  the 
House,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in  Chi- 
cago HI.,  on  September  14.  1966.  before 
the  American  Public  Works  Anoelation 
WMicemlng  the  important  Interstate 
Highway  System,  as  weH  as  the  grave 
probl^n  of  water  pollution. 
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I  am  particularly  proud  to  point  out 
to  my  coUeagues  that  a  letter  from  the 
American  Public  Works  Association,  in 
addition  to  thanking  ttie  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  for  a  very 
fine  speech,  announces  that  he  has  been 
appointed  an  honorary  member  of 
the  association.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Fallow]  is  1  of  30 
honored  in  this  manner  and  is  tlie  first 
and  only  Member  of  Congress  so  ap- 
pointed. This  is  such  an  outstanding 
honor  tliat  I  would  like  to  include  a  letter 
from  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  which  he  commends  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  for 
this  singular  distinction. 
The  speech  and  letters  follow: 
Amesican  Public  Works  Associatiok, 

Chicago.  III.,  March  11. 196S. 
Hon.  Geobge  H.  Fallon, 
Chairman,  Public  Works  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Fallon:  It  Is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  offlciaUy  inform  you  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Pub- 
Uc Works  Association  has  voted  to  make  you 
an  Honorary  member  of  this  AssoclaUon. 

This  is  the  highest  honor  that  the  APWA 
can  bestow  upon  an  Individual  and  Is  in- 
tended to  indicate  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  the  Associations  esteem,  respect  and 
regard  for  persons  thus  honored. 

Tou  are  one  of  only  25  persons  who  have 
been  so  honored  by  the  APWA  in  the  73  year 
history  of  this  organization.  Only  II  Uvlng 
members  hold  this  honor  at  the  present 
time.  You  are  the  first  and  only  Member 
of  Congress  to  be  specifically  cited  and  hon- 
ored by  this  Association. 

The  pubUc  announcement  of  your  elec- 
tion to  Honorary  Membership  wlU  l>e  made 
at  the  APWA's  Annual  Banquet  at  the  Con- 
rad Hilton  Hotel  In  Chicago  on  Wednesday 
evening,  September  14  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  1966  Public  Works  Congress  and  Equip- 
ment Show.  We  have  Invited  Vice  Pre5- 
dent  Humphret  to  be  the  guest  speaker  on 
this  important  occasion. 

I  reaUze  that  you  wlU  be  running  for  re- 
election about  thU  time  and  hope  that  this 
won't  prevent  you  from  makUig  a  quick  trip 
to  Chicago  as  you  can  be  present  to  receive 
this  honor  and  recognition  in  person. 

Tou  have  certainly  done  an  outstanding 
Job  In  serving  the  field  of  public  works  dm- 
Ing  your  many  years  In  Congress.  We  shaU 
look  forward  to  welcoming  you  into  the 
membership  of  this  Association  and  hope  you 
WlU  be  able  to  be  with  us  here  In  Chicago 
on  September  14. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ROBEBT  D.  BtTCHEB, 

Executive  Director. 

Washington,  September  12.  1966 
Hon.  George  H.  Fallon, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  George:  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
you  wUl  be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  Annual 
Banquet  of  the  American  Public  Works  Asso- 
ciation In  Chicago  on  September  14  My 
schedule  wlU  not  allow  me  to  attend  as  I  had 
originally  planned,  and  regret  this  particular- 
ly since  my  old  friend  Hugo  Erlckson  wiU  be 
Installed  as  President  for  the  coming  term 
Hugo  was  City  Engineer,  when  I  was  Mayor 
of  Minneapolis. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  you 
upon  your  selection  as  an  Honorary  Membar 
of  the  American  Public  Works  AssocUtlon  I 
nndersUnd  that  you  are  the  first  member  of 
congress  so  honored,  and  In  my  opinion  this 
Is  an  honor  yon  richly  deserve. 
Stnoercly, 

Busairr  H.  Hcmprket. 
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September  21,  1966 


September  21, 


Speech    or    Conokessman    Faixon,    APWA 

Banquet,    Septuusb    14,    1966,    Chicago, 

III. 

It  !•  a  genuine  privilege  for  me  to  be  with 
you  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  the  fine  members  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Works  Association. 

The  growth  of  your  organization  reflects 
the  growing  importance  of  municipal  and 
metropolitan  governments  In  this  increas- 
ingly urbanized  country  of  ours.  Like  it  or 
not,  we  are  becoming  a  Nation  of  dty- 
dwellers.  The  complexities  of  city  life  im- 
pose very  serious  problems  for  those  who  are 
engaged  In  the  business  of  administering 
city  governments  and  providing  such  serv- 
ices as  transportation,  water  supply  and 
waste  disposal. 

There  are  many  problems  for  which  satis- 
factcry  solutions  have  not  been  found. 
Finding  the  solution — this  is  your  great  task 
and  your  great  challeng^e.  Tou  are  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  future,  building  monuments 
to  the  accomplishments  of  mankind.  You 
bold  the  keys  to  national  economic  welfare, 
public  health,  recreation,  the  preservation 
of  natural  beauty  and  the  civil  defer^e. 

It  Is  very  Impressive  to  me  to  observe 
APWA  In  action.  Through  your  association, 
you  are  working  together  to  solve  your  prob- 
lems. You  might  sit  back,  as  some  do,  and 
wait  for  some  agency  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  come  through  with  a  book  of  an- 
swers. It  Is  much  better,  in  my  way  of 
thinking,  to  get  together  in  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation like  this  one  and  exercise  your  own 
Initiative.  You  are  the  people  who  are  deal- 
ing with  municipal  problems  day  by  day  and 
yours  are  the  solutions  which  are  likely  to 
be  the  most  practical. 

I  remember  the  questions  that  arose  back 
In  1962  when  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  of  which  I  was  the  Chairman,  was 
considering  a  provision  of  the  1962  Highway 
Act  concerning  urban  transportation  plan- 
ning. The  proposal,  one  that  Congress 
eventually  accepted,  was  that  urban  places 
of  more  than  50,000  population  should  be 
required  to  set  up  and  maintain  compre- 
hensive and  continuing  transportation  plan- 
ning processes,  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
approval  of  new  Federal-aid  highway  proj- 
ects in  those  places. 

Some  of  us  were  quite  concerned  about 
this  proposal.  We  knew  that  there  were 
many  conununities  where  this  sort  of  plan- 
ning process  did  not  exist.  We  knew  that 
many  of  these  urban  places  straddled  State 
and  county  lines  and  included  several  incor- 
porated cities  and  towns,  and  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  many  places  to  comply  with 
the  propKjsed  requirement. 

We  recognized  the  Importance  of  coordi- 
nated transportation  planning,  but  we  were 
concerned  that  the  requirement  might  work 
to  unnecessarily  delay  urgently  needed  high- 
way construction  projects. 

The  APWA  p>erf  ormed  a  very  valuable  serv- 
ice by  forming  a  Joint  committee  with  the 
American  Road  Builders'  Association  to 
make  surveys  and  obtain  data  concerning 
the  status  of  transportation  planning  proc- 
esses and  their  organizational  structure.  By 
making  this  Information  available  to  pub- 
lic works  officials,  the  task  of  developing  ef- 
fective urban  transportation  planning  pro- 
grama  was  greatly  expedited. 

Your  research  program,  your  educational 
program  and  the  programs  of  your  techni- 
cal committees  are  all  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions to  progress  in  your  field. 

I  must  congratulate  you,  also,  on  your 
sponsorship  of  National  Public  Works  Week, 
and  the  recognition  you  give  annually  to 
the  Tbp  Ten  Public  Works  Men-of-the-Year. 
I  realize  that  an  after-dinner  speaker 
should  pattern  himself  on  the  style  of  an 
after-dinner  drink — short  and  sweet,  and  not 
too  hard  on  the  digestion.  And  so.  In  dis- 
cussing with   you  some  of   the  legislative 


events  that  have  concerned  ua  In  Washing- 
ton this  year.  I  ahould  be  careful  not  to 
burden  you  with  an  extensive  and  wearisome 
account. 

We  have.  Indeed,  had  a  busy  time  of  It. 
My  good  friend,  John  EIlucztnski,  who  suc- 
ceeded me  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  has  borne  the  brunt.  It  has  been 
a  busy  Congress  for  highway  legislation,  and 
the  end  Is  not  in  sight. 

Our  biggest  problem  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  that  of  providing  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  assure  the  timely  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System.  Congress- 
man Klttczynski  and  I — and  others  as  well — 
never  stop  talking  about  the  urgency  of 
Unking  up  the  41.000-mUe  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. I'm  sure  that  people  get  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  us.  Sometimes  they  talk  back  and 
say.  "What's  the  hxuxy?  What's  so  magic 
about  a  completion  date  of  1972  or  1973? 
Wont  1975  do  Just  about  as  well?" 

The  trouble,  as  you  people  well  know, 
is  that  we  are  already  overdue  with  the  In- 
terstate System,  as  far  as  the  need  for  such 
a  System  is  concerned.  We  knew  back  in 
1944.  when  Congress  flrst  authorized  the  In- 
terstate System,  that  the  System  was  needed 
as  the  new  backbone  for  a  modernized  net- 
work of  highways  in  this  country.  The  In- 
terstate System  was  needed  in  1944. 

We  are  killing  50,000  people  a  year  In  traf- 
fic accidents.  The  Interstate  System,  on 
completion,  will  save  at  least  8,000  lives  per 
year.  I  say  this  indicates  an  urgent  need 
for  the  completion  of  the  System. 

Then  too,  as  I  hardly  need  to  remind  you. 
It  is  becoming  more  difficult  every  year,  every 
month,  to  build  new  expressways  into  and 
through  our  densely  populated  metropolitan 
areas.  The  price  of  land  goes  steadily  up. 
Land  is  needed  for  new  office  and  commercial 
buildings,  new  industries,  new  parks  and 
playgrounds. 

A  new  Interstate  Beltway  rings  my  home- 
town in  Baltimore.  Its  usefulness  surpasses 
all  expectations.  The  Beltway  has  created 
a  whole  new  breed  of  expressway  boosters. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  having  great  difficul- 
ties in  bringing  the  freeway  system  Into  the 
City  of  Baltimore.  We  have  special  prob- 
lems, of  course,  but  who  doesn't?  And  as 
we  delay  the  construction  of  urban  freeways, 
the  problems  multiply  and  the  costs  go  up. 

The  last  official  cost  estimate  for  the  In- 
terstate System  was  submitted  to  Congress  In 
1965.  It  indicated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
Interstate  program  would  be  ^6.8  billion — 
$5.8  billion  more  than  earlier  estimates. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  increase  was 
estimated  to  be  95  billion. 

Unfortunately,  the  1965  Cost  Estimate  is 
already  obsolete.  It  is  at  least  (4  billion  too 
low. 

The  next  official  Cost  Estimate  Is  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  In  January.  1968. 
Pending  the  receipt  of  the  1968  Cost  Esti- 
mate. Congress  has  authorized  Incresises  In 
the  Interstate  apportionments  for  the  next 
two  fiscal  years.  We  know  that  we  will  have 
to  take  another  hard  look  in  1968  and  pro- 
vide for  further  Increases  in  the  schedule 
of  Interstate  authorizations. 

The  Interstate  apportionment  to  be  made 
this  year  has  been  Increased  from  %3  billion 
to  C3  billion  400  million.  The  Interstate 
apportionment  to  be  made  next  year  has 
been  increased  from  $3  billion  to  $3  billion 
800  million.  In  other  words  we  are  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  Interstate  authorizations  by 
better  than  10  percent  per  year — a  substan- 
tial increase  but  not  sufficient  to  assure  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System  by  1972. 

One  major  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
flow  of  revenue  into  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund  must  be  increased  to  match  the 
contemplated  Increase  In  disbursements  from 
the  Trust  Fund.  In  addition  to  further  in- 
creases In  Interstate  authorizations.  Congress 
must  also  augment  the  revenue  sources  of 


the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  Interstate  System  by  1972. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  the  kind  of  In- 
creased costs  that  we  axe  encountering  in  the 
Interstate  program  are  also  being  encoun- 
tered In  the  regular  Federal-aid  program  for 
primary,  secondary  and  urban  highways. 
For  this  category  of  Federal  aid,  the  Federal 
share  is  91  billion  per  year,  matched  by  the 
States  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  1966  Highway 
Act  continues  this  regular  Federal -aid  pro- 
gram at  the  same  level.  An  Increase  would 
be  desirable,  in  view  of  higher  construction 
costs  and  Increased  usage  of  the  highways 
but.  again,  we  are  up  against  the  problem  of 
finding  Increased  revenue  for  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  planning  major 
urban  highway  construction  projects  is  that 
of  providing  for  the  relocation  of  people  and 
businesses.  It  is  no  use  saying  that  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  housing  Is  the  biisiness  of 
the  housing  authorities  and  no  concern  of 
the  highway  agencies.  We  have  come  to  the 
point  when,  in  many  urban  places,  highway 
officials  must  concern  themselves  with  the 
problems  of  housing  In  order  for  highway 
~projects  to  move  forward.  Highway  plans 
and  housing  plans  have  to  be  closely  coordi- 
nated. The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
made  come  studies  concerning  Joint  condem- 
nation of  land  by  highway  and  housing  au- 
thorities— the  taking  of  entire  city  blocks  in 
such  a  way  that  the  land  not  needed  for 
highway  right-of-way  is  made  available  for 
public  housing,  and  so  that  the  space  over 
and  under  the  highway  can  be  used  for  ccm- 
merclal  structures  or  parking.  It  Is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  problem.  The  1966 
Highway  Act  provides  for  a  study  of  reloca- 
tion procedures  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, with  the  help  of  the  State  highway 
departments  and  other  agencies,  with  a  re- 
port and  reconunendations  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  by  July  1,  1967. 

Another  study  provided  for  in  the  1966 
Highway  Act  is  concerned  with  the  proce- 
dures for  the  acquisition  of  right  of  way  in 
advance  of  construction.  This,  too,  has  par- 
ticulsu-  application  to  the  problems  of  urban 
areas,  where  it  sometimes  becomes  desirable 
to  acquire  title  to  parcels  of  real  estate  well 
in  advance  of  the  scheduled  time  for  con- 
struction. 

Another  new  law  of  particular  Interest  to 
city  officials  is  the  Highway  Safety  Act.  This 
is  another  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
occupied  a  g^reat  deal  of  the  time  and  atten- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  provides  for  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  to  assist  In  the  support  of  State  traffic 
safety  programs,  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
things  Including  driver  education,  accident 
reporting,  and  studies  leading  to  improve- 
ments In  traffic  control,  highway  design  and 
highway   maintenance. 

The  field  of  highway  safety  Is  one  that 
demands  the  best  efforts  of  everybody — the 
individual  motorists,  highway  user  and  high- 
way construction  organizations,  the  auto- 
motive industries,  the  insurance  companies, 
and  all  levels  of  government.  We  have  been 
concerned  about  the  prospect  that,  in 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, we  might  unwittingly  cause  other 
agencies  to  relax  and  let  up — concerned  that 
some  people  might  say  that  the  responsibility 
for  traffic  safety  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  government. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  and  we  have  been 
careful  to  write  a  law  which  encourages 
maximum  cooperation  among  agencies,  both 
public  agencies  and  those  financed  by  private 
funds. 

The  new  law  requires  every  State  to  have 
a  SUte  safety  program.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions for  an  acceptable  State  safety  program 
is  that  at  least  40  peroent  of  the  Federal 
funds  granted  to  a  State  be  used  by  local 
governments  for  safety  programs  which  are 


consistent  and  coordli  $ted  with  the  Stat« 
safety  program 
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Obviously,  there  Is  a  Ug  role  for  the  cltlsB. 
and  a  big  opportunity  for  dtlea  to  obtain 
Federal  assistance  in  the  ourylnc  out  of 
their  local  safety  programs. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  Federal 
government  has  extended  its  acUvities  in  an- 
othetJ>ubllc  Works  field  which  demands  close 
cooperaUon  with  cities  and  other  local  gov- 
ernmenU  if  the  program  is  to  succeed.  I 
refer  to  the  area  of  water  pollution. 

I  don't  know  of  any  domestic  govenunent 
program  which  is  mctne  fmportant-^nore 
vital  to  our  very  exlsteqoe— than  the  preser- 
vaUon  of  our  clean  waiter  supply  through 
intelligent  effort  to  minimize  pollution  The 
control  of  poUution  is  att  important  function 
of  city  governments.  Ytaw  need  a  great  deal 
of  help— help  from  State  governments  and 
help  from  the  Federal  government. 

The  subject  of  water  poUution,  certainly 
is  one  that  should  continue  to  receive  close 
attention  from  your  Association. 

I  am  impressed,  as  I  speak  to  you,  how  the 
interests  of  the  House  PUbUc  Works  Commit- 
tee parallel  the  interests  of  the  APWA.  Our 
committee  U  concerned  with  roads  and 
streets— fuUy  one  half  of  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram is  concerned  with!  expressways  within 
urban  areas,  and  25  perdent  of  the  funds  for 
the  regular  Federal-al*  program  is  ear- 
marked for  urban  construcUon.  Ovu-  Com- 
mittee Is  concerned  with  rivers  and  barb<»8 
with  flood  control,  with  ^ater  poUuUon  and 
with  public  works  progtims  for  areas  suf- 
ferlng  from  economic  djitreas,  such  as  the 
Appalachla  program  and  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program. 

We  are  always  looklngj  toward  the  future 
to  see  how  the  Federal  W-ograms  which  are 
under  our  responsibiUty  may  be  developed 
for  greater  usefulness.      | 

And  so  I  invite  your  communications,  as 
indlvlduaU  and  as  an  association,  with  the 
realization  that  the  projjlems  of  our  ciUes 
are  National  problems  and  a  proper  concern 
of  the  National  leglslatiu-*. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CAR :  fN  ANSWER  TO 
AIR  POLLllrtnON 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.' Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thfet  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ttoipore.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  reauestiof  the  genUeman 
from  Callfomla?  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  OTrXNGER.  M».  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill— H.R.:  17702— which.  If 
enacted  into  law.  covUd  result  In  a 
di-amatic  improvement  \xi  one  of  the  Na- 
tions  most  pressing  piidblems — air  pol- 
lution. My  bill  proviflfes  for  a  broad 
Piogram  of  research  inito  the  feasibility 
01  electrically  powered  vehicles  of  aU 
types,  and  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  prototype  vehicles  to  demonstrate 
tneir  potential  in  carrying  the  trans- 
portation burdens  of  th«  Nation 

Statistics  of  the  VJS.  Public  Health 
Service  prove  the  needl  for  this  effort. 
They  show  that  133  million  tons  of  air 
PoUutants  are  released  into  the  air  each 
year  in  the  United  States  and  the  in- 
ternal combustion  enghie, accounts  for  85 

S°°  ^J^.J"'  ^^^  ^^'  »J™<»t  two- 
thirds.  If  the  problem!  Is  serious  now. 
hen  consider  this:  It  i«  projected  that 
the  number  of  automobUes  in  the  Nation 
»iil  more  than  double  by  1980,  and  fuel 
consumption  wiU  keep  pace. 


The  dUzena  of  this  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  State  of  New  York,  are 
weU  aware  of  the  dangers  to  health 
caused  by  »ir  pollution.  Reports  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  indicate  that 
these  threats  to  health  require  Im- 
mediate attention. 

With  Increasing  frequency,  we  read  of 
urban  disasters  resulting  from  air  pollu- 
tion. In  London  in  1952.  more  than 
4.000  people  died  from  a  noxious  fog  that 
poisoned  the  air  over  the  city.  In  1962 
more  than  400  Londoners  died  in  a  simi- 
lar occurrence. 

New  York  has  not  been  free  of  such 
disasters  and  I  am  Informed  some  ex- 
perts estimate  that  as  many  as  10.000 
persons  may  die  prematurely  due  to  the 
effects  of  air  pollution. 

This  is  primarily  an  urban  problem, 
but  It  is  now  also  being  felt  In  the 
suburbs,  as  well,  as  this  exceUent  edi- 
torial from  the  Yonkers  Herald  States- 
man for  Tuesday,  September  20.  1966 
indicates: 

To  Launimb  thb  Am   We  Bbeathk 

No  Westchester  housewife  has  to  be  told 
that  there  is  an  air  pollution  problem. 

The  evidence  is  before  her  day  after  day 
as  she  struggles  to  combat  the  dust  and 
grime  that  make  her  housecleanlng  chores 
a  never-ending  labor. 

What  one  never  has  exclaimed  in  desper- 
ation: "I  Just  don't  know  where  all  the  dirt 
comes  from!" 

It  comes  from  the  air  all  around  tis 
spewed  from  incinerators,  outmoded  chim- 
neys, assorted  open  air  burnings  and  the 
ground  debris  picked  up  and  scattered  by 
the  winds. 

This  "vast  sewer."  as  Louis  J.  Battan  of 
the  University  of  Ari2ona  calls  it  in  his 
book,  "The  Unclean  Sky:  A  Meteorologist 
Looks  at  Air  Pollution,"  inundates  us  aU. 

And  It  is  costing  every  one  of  us  money 
to  say  nothing  of  menacing  our  health 

The  New  York  State  Health  Department 
in  a  Just  Issued  report,  estimates  that  the 
price  of  air  poUution  amounts  to  #65  a  year 
tor  every  resident  of  the  state. 

Not  only  does  air  pollution  cost  us  money 
out  of  pocket  for  house  painting,  car  wash- 
ing  and  increased  laundering.  It  aUo  is  kiU- 
Ing  us,  raising  our  chances  of  prematxu-e 
death  by  20  per  cent  and  swelling  our  outlays 
for  medical  care  and  medicines. 

How  cope  with  thU  problem?  It  Is  so  ex- 
tensive that  Dr.  Hollis  8.  Ingraham,  state 
health  conunissioner,  says  Manhattan  alone 
each  year  suffers  from  a  rain  of  40  million 
pounds  of  air  contaminants  large  enoueh  to 
be  visible. 

As  far  back  as  1956  a  federal  research  pro- 
gram was  begun.  And  more  and  more  in- 
terested agencies  are  becoming  concerned  as 
the  evidence  of  pollution  becomes  more  de- 
vastating. It  will  be  the  subject  matter  of  a 
symposium  at  this  week's  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers  in  Atlantic  City,  for  Instance. 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  the  SUte  Health 
Department  will  open  hearings  preliminary 
to  promulgating  new  statewide  rules  in  an 
effort  to  clean  the  air.  The  first  will  be  In 
Albany  next  Monday,  a  second  in  New  York 
City  the  following  Wednesday.  Let's  hope 
that  out  of  the  testimony  received  we  can  at 
long  last  embark  on  a  real  program  of  re- 
search and  control. 
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According  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  internal  combustion  engine  is  the 
major  craitributor  to  this. 

Studies  on  laboratory  animals  demon- 
strated that  emphysema  and  other  res- 
piratory ailments  are  promoted  by  high 
concentrations  of  nitrogen  dioxide.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  nitrogen  di- 
oxide is  concentrated  most  heavily  in  our 
large  urban  areas,  and  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  photochonlcal  air  poUution 
causing  lung  IrritaOon  and  vegetation 
damage. 

Effects  of  the  concentration  of  lead 
emissions  from  auto  exhaust  are  cur- 
rently the  topic  of  much  debate.  Due 
to  atmospheric  conditions  measurement 
is  difficult  and  studies  are  currently 
underway  to  learn  more  about  this,  and 
about  human  tolerance  to  lead  concen- 
trations in  the  air. 

Carbon  mraioxlde  has  been  shown  to 
reduce  the  blood's  oxygen-carrying  ca- 
pacity, cause  headaches,  dizziness,  fa- 
tigue, nausea,  and  generally  impair 
bodily  functions,  according  to  recent 
studies.  The  effects  grow  more  serious 
as  the  concentrations  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide increase. 

Similarly,  hydrocarbons  have  been 
shown  to  irritate  the  eyes,  reduce  visi- 
bility, damage  vegetation,  and  produce 
photochemical  smog. 

Again,  the  automobile,  with  its  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  Is  the  major 
cause. 

Recently,  a  study  r^orted  by  Dr. 
James  McCarroll.  of  Cornell  University's 
medical  college  in  New  York  City,  gave 
direct  proof  of  the  seriousness  of  auto- 
mobile emissions.    He  reported: 

Examination  of  total  deaths  In  New  York 
City  by  day  of  occurrence  shows  periodic 
peaks  in  mortality  which  are  associated  with 
periods  of  high  air  poUution. 

Dr.  McCarroll  went  on  to  say: 
We  have  had  an  abundance  of  evidence 
that  air  pollution  causes  sickness  and 
death  in  people  suffering  from  respiratory 
disease  and  cardiac  aUments.  It  is  quite 
possible — 

He  added — 

that  same  portion  of  the  very  consid- 
erable illnesses  and  symptoms  borne  by 
the  average  citizen  may  be  in  some  way  re- 
lated to  or  aggravated  by  air  poUution. 


Prom  an  economic  point  of  view  the 
cost  of  air  pollution  is  devastating  I 
have  been  told  that  dirt,  corrosion,  and 
other  damage  from  air  pollution  costs  the 
Nation  $11  billion  annually. 


The  study  also  revealed  "an  immedi- 
ate rise  in  mortaUty  occurring  on  the 
same  day  as  the  peaks  of  poUution"  and 
"their  frequent  Influence  on  death  rates 
In  the  45-to-64  age  group,  as  weU  as 
those  over  65." 

The  Internal  combustion  engine, 
again.  Is  the  major  contributor. 

In  recent  years  Congress  has  shown 
Increasing  concern  with  the  growing 
threat  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
citizens  as  a  result  of  automotive  air  pol- 
lution. Motor  vehicle  exhaust  standards 
are  now  being  appUed.  Which  we  hope 
wlU  result  in  significant  reductions  In 
the  emission  of  hydrocarbons  and  carbon 
monoxide  for  the  next  few  years. 

But  this  Is  simply  not  enough. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  automobiles  In  the  next  few 
years  wiU  outstrip  our  efforts  at  control. 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health^ 
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Education,  and  Welfare.  John  W.  Qard- 
her,  made  this  very  clear  when  he  stated : 
We  eetlmate  that  before  1980  motor  ye- 
hicles  will  be  so  numeroua  that  the  ap- 
proaches to  pollution  control  called  for  In 
the  proposed  standards  .  .  .  will  no  longer  be 
adequate.  This  will  po«e  an  even  more  seri- 
ous problem  for  the  motor  vehicle  Industry, 
and  they  should  begin  thinking  about  It  now. 

Obviously  some  alternative  means  of 
meeting  our  transportation  needs  must 
be  developed — and  quickly.  In  an  age 
when  we  can  power  space  vehicles  by 
electric  batteries — and  reach  for  the  very 
moon  Itself,  in  a  situation  where  power, 
space,  and  weight  are  very  factors  of  life 
and  death — it  is  equally  obvious  that  we 
can  meet  the  challenge. 

My  bill  to  spur  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  electric  car  is  designed  to 
get  government  and  Industry  thinking 
and  working  on  a  solution  now. 

The  electrically  powered  vehicle  can 
make  a  major  contribution  to  air  pol- 
lution control.  This  fact  was  recently 
recognized  in  a  report  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
of  which  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  is 
chairman,  where  it  was  stated : 

A  variety  of  projects  deserve  more  detailed 
scrutiny  and  study.  Electrification  of  mass 
transit,  use  of  battery-operated  delivery  ve- 
hicles and  autos,  and  prospects  for  fuel  cells 
to  run  individual  passenger  cars,  all  sug- 
gest research  possibilities.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  Insure  that  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  work  In  this 
area  Is  carried  on  at  maximum  levels  con- 
sistent with  orderly  progress. 

Senator  Warren  O.  Magndson,  writing 
for  a  publication  of  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  suggested: 

We  must  develop  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion which  can  give  us  the  economy,  comfort 
and«flezlbility  in  travel  we  are  accustomed  to, 
without  adding  a  single  molecule  of  carbon 
monoxide  or  other  polluting  substances  to 
otir  already  overburdened  atmosphere. 

I  believe,  along  with  Senator  Magnu- 
SON,  that  electric  vehicles  can  be  devel- 
oped, under  a  program  of  imaginative 
research,  which  are  capable  of  serving 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  one  major 
auto  manufacturer,  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
has  already  moved  to  take  the  lead  in 
this  effort.  Less  than  a  week  after  my 
bill  was  introduced,  this  firm  announced 
a  major  research  effort  on  the  electric 
car.  They  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  their  foresight  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  action  on  my  bill  will  support 
and  help  to  advance  their  program. 

Many  imaginative  proposals  have  been 
offered  recently  which  incorporate  the 
use  of  electric  vehicles.  A  Massachu- 
setts company  has  developed  a  system  of 
special  small  cars — called  the  Alden 
StaRRcar  system — which  travel  on  reg- 
ular roads  or  on  a  special  automatic 
guideway.  While' on  the  guideway.  these 
battery  driven  vehicles  travel  twice  as 
fast  as  ordinary  cars  and  offer  a  uniquely 
safe  method  of  high-speed,  mass  transit. 

Another  interesting  proposal  is  that  of 
providing  electric  buses  in  our  national 
parks  to  move  large  numbers  of  visitors 
in  a  smokeless,  quiet  manner  within  the 
park  area. 

These  ideas,  and  the  many  others  like 
them,  deserve  a  complete  investigation 


under  a  broad  program  of  research  and 
development.  The  potential  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  program  are  im- 
measurable. Electrically-powered  vehi- 
cles are  close  to  reality.  It  should  be  the 
policy  of  this  Congress  to  insure  that  the 
opportunity  for  development  is  not  lost, 
while  air  pollution  hazards,  urban  con- 
gestion, noise,  and  environmental  dis- 
comforts which  result  from  combustion- 
powered  vehicles  increase. 

My  bill  can  bring   this  achievement 
closer. 


WASHINGTON  VISITORS  BUREAU, 
WASHINGTON  POSTS  RICHARD  L. 
COE,  SUPPORT  HOUSE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 1027,  PROPOSING  SOUND 
AND  LIGHT  SPECTACLES  TO  EN- 
HANCE THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint 
Resolution  1027,  which  I  introduced  on 
April  4,  1966.  would  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  portray  historic  events  at  the 
Capitol  by  means  of  recorded  sound 
tracks  and  an  elaborate  lighting  system. 

This  sound  and  light  technique,  al- 
ready a  proven  tourist  attraction  at  Eu- 
ropean historic  sites  from  England  to 
Egypt,  was  discussed  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  18,  1966,  by  Richard  L. 
Coe. 

The  Washington  Convention  and  Visi- 
tors Bureau  has  now  Joined  Roger  L. 
Stevens.  Chairman  of  the  National  Coim- 
cil  on  the  Arts,  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  Presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  Elizabeth  Rowe, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  in  supporting  this  pro- 
posal. S.  Dillon  Ripley  recently  began 
experimenting  with  the  sound  and  light 
technique  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Coe's  article  and  the  text  of  the 
August  22,  1966,  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Washington  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  follow : 

"Light"    at    Ackopolis    Recaixs    Biix   Hkex 
(By  Richard  L.  Ooe) 

One  of  the  most  enthralling  spectacles  to 
be  seen  between  Istanbxil  and  Gibraltar,  an 
area  I  recently  sklnuned.  is  the  Sound  and 
Light  at  the  Acropolis  In  Athens. 

Unlike  many  variations  of  painting  his- 
tory through  visual  and  aural  suggestions, 
this  views  the  Acropolis  from  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile.  One  sits  on  the  neigh- 
boring, smaller  Pnyx  bill  while  hundreds  of 
huge  lights  pulse  on  and  off  as  voices  de- 
scribe the  fabulous  history  of  war  and  phi- 
losophy which  haunts  this  bill  of  the 
Parthenon. 

The  effect  is  brooding  and  breathtaking 
and  one  may  enjoy  the  lighting,  except  on 
nights  of  the  full  moon,  from  all  parts  of  the 
sprawling  city.  Many  find  this  Sound  and 
Light  to  be  the  finest  of  the  many  which 
stretch  from  England  to  Egypt. 

The  experience  was  a  reminder  of  the  bill 
Introduced    last    spring    by    Representative 


Hknkt  S.  Rcvss  (Democrat  of  Wisconsin)  to 
create  a  Sound  and  Light  production  at  the 
U.S.  Capitol  building. 

This  now  has  the  support  of  Elizabeth 
Rowe,  chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission;  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arte,  and  Walter  Tobriner,  president  of  the 
District  Board  of  Conunlseioners.  Referred 
to  the  subcommittee  on  libraries  and  me- 
morials, the  bill  Is  now  being  studied  for 
•■feasibility" — in  other  words,  how  can  the 
project  be  financed'  and  put  Into  being? 

Such  Is  an  entirely  sensible  question  and 
Rep.  Retjss  doesn't  look  for  any  ftirther  ac- 
tion until  the  90th  Congress.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  one  of  the  burgeoning 
foundations  might  be  found  to  finance  the 
substantial  Initial  investment.  (The  Repub- 
lic of  Prance,  by  the  way,  made  a  gift  of  the 
Philips  equipment  to  the  City  of  Athens.) 

The  advantages  for  the  scheme  are  obvious 
The  Capitol  building  Is  the  sole  Wash- 
ington edifice  associated  with  every  Presi- 
dent since  George  Washington  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone. Its  panorama  of  American  history 
is  unique.  The  Board  of  Trade,  also  long  on 
the  record  for  the  project,  sees  it  as  a  superb 
tourist  attraction  and  tourism  Is  the  city's 
second  Industry.  (Quibble,  If  you  like,  as  to 
whether  the  first  Is  politics  or  statesman- 
ship.) 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  shown  Interest  In  the 
plan,  and.  In  a  casual  conversation,  both 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  remarked  on 
how  splendid  Sound  and  Light  might  be  at 
the  Capitol  Plaza. 

There  are  precautions  to  be  considered. 
The  seating  arrangements  need  not  be  made 
for  thousands  and  need  take  only  a  limited 
area  of  space.  The  script,  voices  and  music 
should  be  done  by  our  finest  artists.  (TTie 
Athenian  Sound  and  Light  music,  for  in- 
stance, is  sheer  sound  track  com.) 

Sound  and  Light  has  had  a  curious  Amer- 
ican career.  Its  use  on  Philadelphia  s 
Independence  Hall  several  years  ago  proved 
oddly  disappointing.  A  fiat  script,  I  thought, 
accounted  for  this.  But  it  evidently  has  been 
inunensely  successful  on  the  battleship 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  N.C.  The 
Smithsonian,  last  week,  gav«  a  suggestion  of 
what  might  be  done  through  a  simplified 
version  of  light  and  sound  it  titled  "Figures 
In  a  Landscape." 

At  aU  evenU,  Rep.  Rruss'  bill  holds 
promise  of  our  own  historic  hill  which  might 
match,  in  quite  different  ways,  the  haunt- 
ing spectacle  on  the  Acropolis. 

Sound  and  Light  Is  not  the  only  evening 
attraction  at  the  Acropolis.  At  Its  feet  are 
two  theaters.  The  older  la  that  of  Dionysus, 
dating  from  the  Golden  Age  but  far  less  well 
preserved  than  Its  contemporaries  at  Epi- 
daurus  and  Delphi.  However,  because  of  Its 
antiquity  and  size,  the  Dionysus  Is  infinitely 
the  more  impressive  to  muse  upon  although 
performances  are  never  attempted  here. 

Almost  nightly  performances,  however,  are 
given  further  along  the  southern  slope  in  the 
theater  of  Herod  Atticus,  that  Roman  of  the 
second  century  A.D.  who  valued  ancient 
Greece.  This  was  once  roofed  with  cedar, 
long  since  vanished,  but  it  remains  entirely 
usable  for  the  annual  Athens  Festival,  which 
stretches  from  early  July  to  late  September. 

To  sit  on  stone  benches  provided  with 
wafer-thin  pillows  gives  some  notion  of  the 
hardiness  of  those  early  theatergoers  but  the 
experience  Itself  Is  unforgettable.  At  some 
aingles  it's  possible  to  see  the  stage,  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  gemlike  temple  of  Wingless 
Victory. 

The  Athenian  Festival  performances  are 
worthy  of  the  setUng.  This  year  the  Festival 
began  with  visits  from  England's  Royal  Ballet 
and  the  USSR's  Kirov.  It  further  offered  na- 
tional orchestras  and  operas  from  Switzer- 
land, the  USSR,  Rumania,  Spain  and,  only 
last  week,  the  Utah  Symphony.  Pablo  Casals 
conducted  his  "El  Pessebre"  and  visiting  in- 
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strumentallsta  included  I  Ashkanaay,  Istomln 
and  Menuhln. 

The  theatrical  classics  are  presented  by  the 
National  Theater  of  Greece  and  the  SUt« 
Theater  of  Northern  Greece.  I  waa  especially 
Impressed  by  the  former's  'The  Trojan  Wom- 
an."  A  cursory  knowledge  of  any  of  the  plays 
is  richly  rewarded  for  the  acUon  and  choral 
patterns  are  simple  to  fcfllow.  i  was  amused 
to  find  that  the  original*  are  not  attempted. 

aU  being  translated  Intp  modern  Greek a 

fact  I  don't  understand  either. 

A  final  but  modern  iuiside  theater  Just 
behind  Pnyx  hill  Is  the  JPhilopappou.  which 
presenU  dance  troupes  lured  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  by  enterpr^ing  Dora  Stratou. 
These  dancers  are  frankly  amateurs  and 
when  one  misses  the  flash  of  professionalism 
It's  quite  easy  to  look  oVer  to  the  Acropolis 
virtuaUy  breathing  In  ibe  rhythm  oX  the 
Distant  Sound  and  Llghl^  Effects. 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
TEACHERS 


Resolution  Adopted  b«  the  Washincton 
CoNVEwnoN  AND  VisrrClts  Bi;>eau  Avcvbt 
22,  1966,  Endorsino  a  I^ogram  or  Son  Et 

LUMIEKE    (SOOND  AITO  lilBaT)    AT  THE  CAPI- 

toi.  BuiLoiNa.  Wasrinc^n,  D.C. 

Whereas  the  Washington  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  has  long  been  in  support  of 
a  Sound  and  Light  ProgHaim  for  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  ibembers  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  el^ectlve  employment 
of  a  Sound  and  Ught  prMentation  In  many 
foreign  countries  and  In  dome  secUons  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  by  means  of  Spund  and  Ught  ev- 
ents of  great  historical  Importance  can  be 
portrayed  In  a  beautUul  aad  simple  fashion- 
and 

Whereas  In  the  United  States  there  Is  no 
one  location  better  ideniafied  In  the  mlnda 
of  Americans  and  foreigners  aUke  than  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  mllUons  of  vleltors  now  coming 
to  Washington.  DC.  ai^aually  and  many 
more  who  could  come  to  vMtness  a  Sound  and 
Light  presentation  would  witness  a  vUual 
and  dramatic  recitation  of  aU  the  Important 
events  In  this  nation's  hUtory;  and 

Whereas  a  preeentatloni  of  the  history  of 
this  country  through  Sound  and  Ught  would 
be  of  tremendous  benefit  in  the  teaching  of 
history  to  the  mlUions  of  school  students  who 
visit  Washington;  and 

Whereas  the  nation's  gileatest  artists  per- 
formers and  technicians  lifOuld  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  be  ldentl4ed  with  a  Sound 
and  Ught  project  having  as  Its  basis  this 
country's  rich  history,  Bu4<lesses  and  Ideals- 
and 

Whereas  the  beautiful,  dignified  and  ef- 
fective atmosphere  of  the  Utoited  States  Cap- 
itol would  lend  itself  admirably  to  a  Sound 
and  Ught  program  m  adc^tlon  to  providing 
space  for  thousands  of  pwsons  to  witness 
this  spectacle  nightly;  and    i 

Whereas  a  preeentatloi!  of  Sound  and 
Light  would  supplement  the  highly  popular 
regular  performances  of  the  United  States 
service  bands;  and  1 

Whereas  Congressman  S^nrt  S.  Reuss  of 
Wisconsin  has  Introduced  ^use  Joint  Reso- 
lution  1027  to  provide  for  «ound  and  Ught 
evenings   at   the  Capitol;   ilfcerefore   be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Executive  Committee 
Of  the  Washington  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bur^u  strongly  support  H JR.  1027  as  being 
in  the  best  cultural,  denwcraUc  and  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  United  States;  and 
oe  it  further 

Resolwd.  That  the  United  States  Congress 
w  urged  to  take  action  to  implement  BJM. 
iV.  ;  '>y  t'lo  necessary  appr^rlatlon  author- 
fK  5?  ^'^^^  Sound  and  Ught  Into  being  at 
the  Capitol;  and  be  it  furth#» 

Hesotved.  That  Congressman  Rewm  be  ap- 
Piauded  and  complimented;  tor  his  efforts  to 
»18  program  and  that  he  be  encouraged  to 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Moeller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.   Treasury  Department 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
posed new  regiilatlons  that  would.  In  ef- 
fect, curtail  a  deduction  currently  avail- 
able to  this  country's  most  valuable  but 
yet  ironically  our  most  unsung  and  ill- 
rewarded  resource — our  teachers.    I  re- 
fer, of  course,  the  proposed  Treasury  reg- 
ulation, scheduled  to  go  into  effect  next 
January,  which  would  no  longer  permit 
our  teachers  and  educators  from  deduct- 
ing from  their  Federal  income  tax  those 
necessary  expenditures  incurred  in  course 
work    or    certain    educational     travel 
to  Improve  their  competency  in  their 
profession.    In  my  State  of  Ohio  there 
Is  now  a  critical  and  most  serious  short- 
age of  teachers,  due  primarily  to  low 
pay  and  the  lack  of  other  proper  incen- 
tives to  help  these  worthy  and  vital  peo- 
ple  remain   in   their   chosen   vocation. 
This  situation  in  my  state  has  almost 
approached  scandal  proportions.   I  would 
be  gravely  remiss  in  my  duties  to  all  the 
citizens  of  my  11 -county  congressional 
district,  if  I  did  not  stand  up  and  fight 
any  Federal  move  that  could  further  ex- 
acerbate a  most  serious  situation  In  my 
home  state. 

The  bill  I  shall  introduce  today  unfor- 
tunately will  not  solve  the  State  of  Ohio's 
major  teacher  shortage  problem.  This  is 
a  State  administrative  problem  which  our 
Governor  and  his  aids  will  have  to  meet 
and  solve.  My  bill,  however,  will  assure 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  nothing  to  further  a  most  difficult 
situation  that  we  in  Ohio  find  ourselves 
In.  The  biU  by  force  of  law  will  permit 
teachers  to  continue  to  deduct  from  their 
income  taxes  those  expenses  incurred  in 
course  work  or  certain  educational  travel 
vital  to  their  improved  professional  com- 
petency. Enactment  of  this  bill  will  have 
the  effect  of  reinstating  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  policy  that  from  1958  to 
the  present  time  has  permitted  our  poorly 
compensated  teachers  to  make  such 
deductions  from  their  all-too-meager  in- 
OMnes.  To  me  the  curtailment  of  this 
deduction  by  our  Treasury  Department  is 
totally  unthinkable. 

Our  unsung  and  devoted  teachers  In 
every  community  in  the  country  who  use 
Uieir  hard-earned  money  to  Increase 
their  knowledge  and  professional  skill 
must  be  encouraged  by  aU  the  means  at 
our  command  rather  than  retarded  In 
their  professional  growth.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  these  most  Important  citizens 
within  our  communities,  who  Impart 
daily  their  talent  and  wisdom  to  our 
young,  be  given  every  opportunity  to  grow 
and  flourish  In  their  educational  attain- 
ment. It  would  be  the  height  of  foUy  to 
do  otherwise.    Every  incentive  must  be 
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found  to  keep  these  valuable  people  In 
their  chosen  field.  It  seems  most  incon- 
gruous to  me  that  no  similar  proposal 
from  the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
announced  with  regard  to  business  de- 
ductions which  I  submit  are  permitted  for 
far  less  important  and  significant  ex- 
penses. 

Can  any  Member  of  this  great  body 
Justify  in  his  own  mind  the  deductions 
of  the  lobbjrlsts  for  his  expenses  in  plying 
his  wares  and  at  the  same  time  deny 
similar  prlvUeges  to  those  whose  business 
is  the  education  and  training  of  our 
young — our  future  heritage?  We  in  the 
great  89th  Congress  have  done  much  for 
education  at  all  levels  across  our  great 
country.  In  fact  we  have  been  called  the 
great  education  Congress;  with  this 
background  we  cannot,  and  I  know  we 
will  not  at  this  stage  permit  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  take  ac- 
tion inimicable  to  the  interest  of  those 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  and  if  this 
Nation  is  to  continue  Its  striving  for 
excellence. 

I  trust  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
will  rally  behind  my  bill  and  that  prompt 
action  can  be  taken  to  assure  its  pas- 
sage. 


MAKE  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD  ROADS 
SAFER  NOW 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnslky]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  of  September  1966  entitled  "Make 
Our  Neighborhood  Roads  Safer  Now." 
Make  Otte  Neighborhood  Roads  Sato  Now 

Whenever  I  return  from  a  long  automobile 
trip,  the  last  dozen  miles  are  a  highway 
nightmare  whose  horrors  are  familiar  to 
every  American  motorist.  Ttiming  off  the 
magnificently  engineered  New  York  SUte 
Thruway,  on  which  I've  been  cruising  alon; 
at  a  safe  and  comfortable  60  to  66  m.pJi.,  I 
find  myself  on  the  old  four-lane  imdivlded 
highway  that  leads  northward  to  my  house. 
Suddenly  my  every  reflex  is  taut.  For  the 
next  12  miles  drivers  dart  at  me  in  an  un- 
disciplined mess — ^from  motels,  bowUng 
aUeys.  shopping  centers,  and  from  obscure 
side  roads.  Southbound  cars  pour  past  me 
in  a  stream  less  than  four  feet  away.  Last 
year  a  dozen  people  were  klUed  on  this  road, 
and  more  than  100  were  injured. 

The  contrast  between  the  smooth  safety 
of  the  Thruway  and  the  Jagged  turbulence 
of  the  local  road  is  deeply  significant.  For 
in  the  concept  of  the  high-speed,  controUed- 
access  expressway,  U.8.  engineers  have  devel- 
oped the  safest  roads  ever  made.  Tet  the 
roads  on  which  we  do  90  percent  of  our  driv- 
ing— to  school,  the  supermarket,  the  neigh- 
borhood party — are  the  ones  on  which  more 
than  90  percent  of  our  automobUe  deaths 
occur,  and  they  get  more  lethal  every  year. 
What  can  we  do  about  these  everyday 
roads?  ' 

I  have  Just  spent  six  weeks  talking  with 
safety  researchers  of  the  Bureau  of  PubUc 
Roads,  with  highway  patrolmen  and  traflSc 
engineers  acrou  the  country.    TTie  answer  I 
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found  ia  a  s\irprtslng  one:  thoagta  many  of 
the  Improremenu  needed  *re  expcnalv*  and 
wUl  take  time,  thousanda  of  Uvea  COTild  b« 
saved  annually,  and  t«na  of  tbouaanda  of  In- 
juries prevented,  quickly  and  at  Uttle  oott. 

OLD   rASRIOmO    HA£AXD« 

To  see  how  this  can  l>e  done,  let's  first  get 
a  cloeeup  view  of  the  problem.  Take  a  tour 
with  me  on  a  typical  sampling  of  old,  bad 
roads,  guided  by  Arthur  Freed,  the  extremely 
competent  traffic  engineer  for  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
that  Freed  pointed  out  to  me  during  a  recent 
trip  through  the  county's  Jungle  of  42  city, 
town  and  village  road  Jurisdictions. 

"See  that  rotten  old  wooden  guardrail?"* 
Ixe  said  aa  we  drove  along  one  of  the  coun- 
ty's older  parkways.  "Ifs  worse  than  uae- 
leaa;  It  woxild  coUapee  on  Impact  and  could 
impale  the  driver  with  splinters  when  the 
car  hit  it."  Such  rails  abound  In  the  United 
States.  They  were  all  right  when  they  were 
Installed,  primarily  as  warning  markers.  In 
the  days  of  20-m.p.h.  traffic,  but  today 
they're  killers.  One  of  the  worst  kinds  Is  the 
wire  cable  stretched  between  posts  and  then 
allowed  to  go  slack.  The  posts  make  excel- 
lent flxed-object  collision  points  prnilsely 
where  cars  are  most  likely  to  hit  them — on 
curves.  And  when  they  are  run  Into  by 
open-top  sports  cars,  the  cable  can  decapi- 
tate the  occupants. 

On  a  broad  urban  avenue  Freed  pointed 
out  a  directional  sign.  "It's  placed  Illegally 
low,"  he  said.  "See  how  It  obscures  the  In- 
tersection. Also,  at  that  height,  If  you  bit  It 
from  the  side.  It  oould  come  through  your 
window  like  a  guillotine.  Besides,  it's  placed 
precisely  where  a  skidding  car  tcill  hit  It." 

In  the  course  of  a  10.000-mile  road  survey 
that  he  made  for  New  York's  Traffic  Safety 
Council  recently.  Freed  found  that  72  per- 
cent of  the  nonstate-hlghway  traffic  signs 
ate  wrongly  placed  or  badly  designed,  and 
he  estimates  that  half  of  the  mistakes  are 
bad  enough  to  cause  serious  accidents.  "At 
30  miles  per  hour  you're  going  44  feet  a  sec- 
ond, and  a  moment  of  Indecision  can  turn 
Into  an  accident  mighty  fast." 

Going  through  a  residential  area.  Freed 
said,  "Notice  that  'broken'  center  line.  It 
Indlcatea  that  you're  safe  to  pass  on  this 
cwrvc.  even  through  we  can't  see  60  feet 
abaad."  It's  often  suicide  to  rely  on  center- 
line  passing  Instructions.  These  lines 
should  be  laid  out  by  ompetent  engineers, 
but  It's  usually  the  man  running  the  paint 
truck  who  decides  where  they  shall  go.  He 
frequently  forgets  that  curves  he  can  see 
around  In  early  spring,  when  he  paints  the 
road,  may  be  obscured  by  foliage  in  summe*. 

Conditions  on  local  roads  across  the  na- 
tion are  Just  as  hazard -laden.  Recently 
two  University  of  Michigan  Medical  School 
professors  made  a  study  of  177  automobile 
deaths  in  Washtenaw  County.  Mich.  Their 
Ust  of  the  accidents'  causes  included  Improp- 
erly designed  guardrails,  roadside  embank- 
ments so  designed  that  they  flipped  cars 
over,  and  drainage  ditches  that  actually 
locked  onto  cars'  wheels  and  steered  them 
straight  Into  trees.  One  fatal  accident  was 
caused  by  a  tree  that  actually  stuck  out 
onto  the  road  surface;  the  tree  was  still  there 
three  years  later — and  was  finally  cut  down 
only  because  It  was  discovered  to  have  Dutch 
elm  disease. 

Pennsylvania  embarked  on  a  program  in 
1961  to  fix  up  the  worst  "accident  clusters" 
In  the  state — the  1000-foot  stretches  of  road 
where  eight  or  more  accidents  had  been  re- 
ported In  a  three-year  period.  But  when, 
with  the  aid  of  a  computer,  the  list  was 
drawn  up,  Pennsylvania  found  that — on  the 
bafls  of  state-police  accident  reports  alone — 
It  had  IS.OOO  such  clusters  on  40,000  miles  of 
state  road.  Highway  offldaii  ba vent  yet  even 
-bad  time  to  Inspect  them  aU. 


MOMVT,  oa  MOatnl  woktht 

Is  more  money  the  anawer  to  the  problem? 
We  already  spend  more  local  and  state  money 
on  highways  than  on  anything  else  but  edu- 
eatloo.  The  Job  of  reconstructing  the  roada 
that  we've  already  buUt  incorrectly  would 
be  so  gargantuan  as  to  make  what  we're  now 
spending  seem  pennies.  Kven  the  present 
azcellent  "Spot  Improvement  Program"  be- 
ing pushed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Boads — 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.25  billion  over 
a  five-year  period  to  find  and  fix  the  most 
dangerous  spots  in  each  state — Is  Just  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  It  will  fix,  altogether,  only 
about  6000  danger  spots  m  all  50  states. 

Then  what  ia  the  answer? 

This,  iefs  get  our  money'*  vjorth  for 
what  tee  are  already  spending.  To  under- 
stand what's  Involved,  consider  how  Ineptly 
we  now  run  our  roads. 

There  are  36,000  Jurisdictions  in  charge  of 
UJ3.  roads  today,  but  only  a  tiny  fraction 
employ  people  who  really  know  their  bual- 
nees.  Take  Freed's  Westchester  County.  Of 
lu  42  city,  town  and  village  road  adminis- 
trations, only  two  employ  traffic  engineers. 
In  the  county's  biggest  city.  Yonkers  (pop. 
216,000).  responsibility  for  all  signs,  mark- 
ings and  lights  is  In  the  hands  of  a  police- 
man. 

Or  take  Oklahoma's  77  counties.  In  each 
one  the  roads  are  split  up  among  three 
elected  county  conunlssloners.  They  can 
have  any  kind  of  background  and  they  may 
not  even  know  how  a  bulldozer  works,  but 
each  one  is  king  of  the  roads  in  his  district. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  official  told  me,  "Turn 
off  any  state  road  in  Pennsylvania  and  you 
run  Into  the  19th  century — the  road  domain 
of  the  township  supervisor.  He  may  be  a 
farmer  who  tends  roads  between  milking 
cows.  'OiT-the-road  hasards?'  "Traffic  chan- 
nelization?' He's  never  heard  of  them.  He's 
a  snowplow  man.  period." 

At  the  state  highway  department  level,  it's 
often  not  much  better.  The  chief  traffic 
engineer  of  one  of  the  biggest  states  told  me, 
"I've  got  district  engineers  designing  roads 
right  now  who  Ignore  every  safety  lesson 
we've  learned  since  World  War  U.  They're 
supposed  to  submit  their  plans  to  me,  but 
they  don't.  They've  held  their  Jobs  many 
years,  they've  handed  out  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  construction  contracts,  and  they  have 
friends  in  the  state  house." 

Thus  the  Incredible  fact  Is  that  for  much 
of  your  driving  time  your  life  Is  In  the  bands 
of  people  who  don't  know  any  more  about 
road  safety  than  you  do. 

How  can  we  force  people  like  this  to  give 
us  our  money's  worth? 

There  are  two  ways: 

1.  PUBUC  passsuKK 

This  can  have  considerable  effect,  because 
road  Jurisdictions  are  legally  liable  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  their  mistakes.  The  village 
of  Ossining.  N.Y..  for  instance,  had  to  raise 
its  tax  rate  by  60  cents  per  thousand  re- 
cently In  order  to  pay  a  $67,000  Judgment  for 
an  accident  caused  by  an  Improperly  placed 
stop  sign.  Road  authorities  know  that  any 
proot  that  they  were  warned  of  a  danger 
spot  before  an  accident  occurred  may  later 
serve  as  evidence  against  them  in  court.  A 
letter  to  the  local  paper,  a  written  protest  to 
local  authorities,  to  the  state  highway  de- 
partment, or  even  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  In  Washington  will  eventually  bring 
someone  to  Investigate. 

When  you  apply  pressure,  however.  It's  im- 
portant to  keep  two  things  in  mind.  First, 
there  may  be  good  safety  reasons  for  not 
making  any  changes.  The  most  common 
example  is  the  demand  for  traffic  lights  on 
arterial  roada  to  facilitate  local  access. 
Highway  officials  know  that  such  lights  can 
often  create  more  accidents  of  the  rear-end 
type  than  they  eliminate  in  the  form  of  side 
ooUlalons. 


Second,  be  prepared  for  the  stock  response 
of  the  local  road  administrator:  "With  oxir 
present  budget,  we  can  only  keep  the  roads 
In  their  present  shape."  It's  true  that  basic 
structural  Improvements  cost  big  money. 
But  for  every  such  case  there  are  dozens  of 
spota  that  can  be  made  much  safer  at  little 
cost. 

On  Route  274  in  Pennsylvania,  for  Instance, 
there  were  11  accidents  in  two  years  on  a 
curving  hill  near  Mecks  Comer.  Just  by 
doubling  the  size  of  the  warning  sign,  road 
officials  cut  the  rate  to  three  accidents  over 
the  next  two-year  period.  In  Vacavllle,  Calif., 
there  was  a  bad  accident  spot  near  a  restau- 
rant on  the  four-lane  divided  highway.  Cars 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the 
restaurant  would  stop  at  a  gap  In  the  barrier 
to  make  a  left  turn  across  the  opposing 
traffic — end  would  get  hit  from  the  rear  as 
they  waited  to  make  the  turn,  or  from  the 
side  as  they  crossed  the  road.  Accidents  were 
completely  eliminated  simply  by  closing  the 
barrier  gap  and  forcing  oars  to  proceed  to 
the  next  intersection,  get  off  the  road,  turn 
around  and  come  back. 

The  list  of  such  Inexpensive  Ilfesavers  Is 
virtually  endless.  A  "desllck"  mix  developed 
by  the  Virginia  highway  department — sharp 
sand  particles  mixed  with  asphalt — can  dra- 
matically reduce  the  sklddiness  of  dangerous 
stretches.  Steel  algn  aupports — which  get 
bit,  and  hurt  motorists,  surprisingly  often— 
can  be  replaced  by  wooden  "breakaway" 
posts  notched  a  few  Inches  above  the  ground 
so  that  they  will  safely  give  way  on  Impact. 
Pennsylvania  Is  now  doing  this  with  thou- 
sands of  Its  elgns,  and  recently  researchers 
have  perfected  a  similar  "breakaway"  de- 
sign for  steel  posts.  A  few  dollars  phos- 
phorescent paint  can  reduce  accidents 
markedly  at  danger  points  like  bridge  abut- 
ments. Cutting  down  a  "target  tree"  near 
the  road  can  both  eliminate  a  fixed-object 
hazard  and  increase  the  passing  sight  dis- 
tance. 

2.  AoxnnsnATiTB  BiroaK 

Public  pressure  on  existing  Jurisdictions 
will  correct  some  bad  sltiiatlona,  but  the  best 
long-term  solution  is  to  get  highway  people 
who  wiU  "do  it  right  the  first  time." 

In  1947,  for  Instance,  California  passed  a 
law  providing  for  a  single  road  commissioner 
to  be  appointed  for  each  county,  and  present 
law  requires  (with  some  exceptions)  that 
each  commissioner  be  a  registered  civil 
engineer.  Today  the  state  has  one  of  the 
best-run  road  systems  In  the  country.  This 
mandatory  approach  can  be  effectively  com- 
bined with  a  csunpalgn  to  teach  the  present 
road  adnUnlstrators  some  basic  safety  les- 
sons. The  New  York  Traffic  Safety  Council 
has  embarked  on  an  ambitious  program  of 
statewide  safety  seminars,  at  which  local 
officials  are  shown  color  slides  of  all  the 
things  they  are  doing  wrong,  and  then  given 
basic  instruction  In  how  to  right  them. 

Another  •  approach  is  to  take  the  roads 
out  of  local  hands,  if  necessary.  In  1949  the 
Texas  legislature,  despairing  of  enforcing 
competence  at  the  county  level,  allocated  ii^ 
state  highway  department  $15  million  a  year 
to  rebuild  county  roads.  Results:  today, 
37,000  miles  of  such  road  are  run  by  ex- 
tremely competent  state  highway  engineers. 

Which  approach  would  be  best  for  your 
area  depends  largely  on  the  relative  quality 
of  your  local  and  state  governments.  But 
no  matter  how  we  go  about  it,  we've  got  to 
make  our  everyday  roads  safer.  It's  a  job 
we  can  do,  but  up  to  now  we've  hardly  even 
begun  to  do  It. 
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PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION 

BILL.  1967 

Mr.    WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 


extend  his  remarks  »t  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requaat  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  obJedUon. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

Yesterday  this  body  passed  legislation 
which  appropriated  funds  for  foreign 
aid,  today  we  can  take  a  step  to  assist 
our  domestic  program  for  flood  control 
navigation,  develop  our  water  resources' 
our  navigational  streams,  help  reclama- 
tion projects,  provide  outdoor  recreation 
benefits,  and  projects  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  facilities. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill 
carries  an  allocaUon  of  $188,000  for  the 
continuation  of  the  study  for  the 
meadowlands  of  Ner^  Jersey,  most  of 
which  Ue  within  the  boundaries  of  my 
congressional  district. 

n.ff'J,-!!^*^^  °T  ""•  V  ™*yor  o'  East 
Rutherford,  I  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House  and 
requested  favorable  consideration  in  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  meadow- 
lands  study.  Last  year,  during  my  first 
year  in  Congress,  this  House  allocated  a 
sum  of  $360,000  for  such  a  study  and  now 

of%188  000*^**  ^^°''^'  """^^  ^"  aUocation 
■nie  funds  thus  alljacated  are  for  a 
study  of  flood  control,  major  drainage 
navigation,  and  land  reclamation  in  the 
Hackensack  River  Basin,  particularly  the 
Jersey  Meadows  area;,  and  the  Passaic 
R  ver  Raritan  River.  lArthur  Kill,  and 
Kill  Van  Kull.  which  c(!)mpromise  a  total 
drainage  area  for  these  basins  of  2  400 
square  miles  within  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  densely  developed  urban  cen- 

hJL^  *^f  ^"^****  S^^'  Tidal  and 
river  floodlnE  occur  fitequently  because 
of  the  lowland  elevatldns.  The  highest 
recorded  tide  was  8.6  feet  above  mean 
sea  level  during  Hurricane  Donna  In  Sep- 
tember i960.  However,  studies  indicate 
that  under  a  condition  of  severe  meteoro- 
logical combinations  a  $torm  tide  eleva- 
ri?".u,  ^V®^*  **^^^  «*ean  sea  level  is 
possible.  Under  these  conditions  the  en- 
tire Jersey  Meadows  areja  would  be  inun- 
dated. , 

^e  meadows  Is  a  vait  section  of  un- 
used land  which  has  lain  dormant  be- 
cause of  its  swamplike  character.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  the  area  has  been 
developed.  The  communities  comprising 
the  major  portions  of  the  meadows  are' 
Jersey  City,  Kearney,  North  Bergen  Se- 
TT'  <^"l^tadt-  East  Rutherford.  Ut- 
AriwT^'  ^??^""t,  Mbonachle.  North 
^Ko!  ''*'''^''''  ^t^-'-<i.  and 

The  Arthur  Kill  and  Kill  Van  Kull 

dSn*!  T  °,'  '^^  ™°"^  important  in- 
^^f^*  developments  in  the  United 
buH^  «?'■  ^'^'■fge.  refining,  and  distri- 
bution of  petroleum  and|  tilled  products 
ndim.T  f^w**  ^"^^  (ihemlcal  plants; 
nfJ^  **Vn\V™*^''-  and  ooal  terminals 
public  utility  companies;  and  other  ta^ 
dustrlal  and  chemical  plaiits 

don^r*'"''.  ?f  ^'  ^^^  **«  multlmlllion. 

Newarir  f^'^^Il'ir^'^FP"^**  at  Port 
Newark  and  Port  EUzabe^i.  provides  In- 
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tegrated  facilities  for  domestic  and  over- 
seas movement  of  general  cargo  by  water 
rail,  and  truck.  ' 

The  objective  of  this  study  Is  to  for- 
mulate an  overall  plan  for  a  balanced  and 
coordinated  development  of  the  Newark 
Bay,  Kill  Van  Kull,  and  Arthur  Kill  area 
particularly  the  meadowlands,  that 
would  produce  the  maximum  economic 
return  from  the  area.  Solution  of  the 
flood  problem  will  consider  upstream 
river  control,  the  control  of  tidal  action 
and  major  drainage.  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  ultimate  meadows  plan  give  consid- 
eration to  commercial.  Industrial,  and 
residential  uses,  including  consideration 
of  related  community  and  service  facil- 
ities such  as  parks,  roads,  railroads  air- 
ports, waterways,  water  supply,  samta- 
tion,  and  pollution. 

Several  industries  have  already  com- 
mitted themselves  to  building  their  fa- 
cilities on  the  reclaimed  meadowlands 
and  many  others  are  potential  customers 
for  the  East  Rutherford  meadowlands 
The  rapid  reclamation  of  this  swamp- 
land will  add  immeasurably  to  the  tax 
potential  of  the  area,  once  it  is  made 
available  to  Interested  users  of  this  pres- 
ent eyesore. 

When  full  reclamation  of  the  meadow- 

»,*^  is  accomplished,  our  community 
will  be  the  beneflclary  of  a  united  effort 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  communities  which  have  so  much  to 
gain  by  putting  to  work  the  land  that  is 
now  useless  and  a  detriment  to  the  Im- 
mediate surrounding  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  action 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  heeding  my  pleas  which  I  made  before 
the  committee  as  the  mayor  of  East 
Rutiierford  m  1964  and  again  as  Con- 
gressman In  1965  and  1966. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  studies  wlU 
be  completed  during  fiscal  year  1967  and 
the  necessary  recommendations  will  be 
mwle  at  tiiat  time.  I  can  assure  this 
body  that  we.  of  the  area  mvolved  in  this 
study,  wUl  not  hesitate  to  put  into  effect 
the  recommendations  made  m  this  mat- 
ter. We  shall  cooperate  with  any 
agency,  department,  or  office  to  restore 
these  meadowlands  to  a  tax-produclne 
state  and  encourage  all  Interested  parties 
to  locate  In  these  reclaimed  lands  to 
boost  the  economy  of  the  communities 
which  surround  these  present  wastelands 
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This  blU  will  correct  a  situation  that 
has  plagued  the  educators  of  this  coun- 
ty for  many  years.  Theoretically,  under 
existing  Internal  Revenue  regulations 
costs  of  educational  courses  taken  by 
teachers  have  been  deductible.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  application  of  the  IRS 
regulations  have  at  best  been  whimsical 
at  worst  been  discriminatory,  depending 
on  the  attitude  of  Individual  IRS  agents 
Tlie  taxpayer,  of  course,  has  recourse  to 
the  courts.  But  the  amount  of  money 
involved  hardly  justifies  the  expense.  Of 
the  ca^  taken  to  court,  the  teachers 
involved  have  never  lost  a  case.  But 
thousands  have  been  denied  deductions 
and  have  been  unable  to  finance  the 
court  costs  involved. 

The  last  straw  In  this  situation  oc- 
curred on  July  7  of  this  year  when  IRS 
proposed  new  regulations  which  would 
be  further  restrictive  against  teachers 
It  seems  clear  that  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, In  exercising  Its  rightful  authority 
to  direct  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
on  tax  policy,  Is  essential  if  this  matter 
Is  to  be  setUed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  consider  this  an  educa- 
tion bill  In  keeping  with  the  objectives 
of  Congress  as  evidenced  by  the  enact- 
ment of  far-reaching  legislation,  which 
I  have  always  supported,  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  American  education.  The  full 
Impact  of  these  education  acts  such  as 
the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
have  not  been  realized,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  enough  skilled  pro- 
fessional educators  to  Implement  new 
programs.  Certainly  It  Is  necessary  for 
teachers  to  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  In-servlce  traintog  in  order  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  ever-changing  worid 
which  they  face  dally  In  the  classrooms 
^erefore,  I  urge  that  the  Congress  act 
this  session  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
IRS  and  to  prohibit  them,  by  law  from 
continuing  to  harass  our  teachers 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  TEACHERS 
TAKING  COURSES 
Mr  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  gentieman 
from  Alichigan  [Mr.  Clkvengkr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
RECORD  and  include  extraneous  matter 

oh'Sl^^^^^P^  P™  *«™Po«-  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which  wUl 
allow  teachers  to  deduct  from  their  gross 
income,  when  computing  Federal  Income 
tax.  those  expenses  incurred  in  taking 
couraes.  or  pursuing  approved  programs 
of  educational  travel,  which  will  Improve 
their  professional  competence. 


SHIPPENSBURG  STATE  COLLEGE 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  FMr.  Cralky]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRALEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  toclude  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  News-Chronicle,  Shippensburg 
Pa.,    on   the    growth   of   Shippensburg 
State   College.     The  editorial  recounts 
the  progress  the  college  has  made  in  the 
past  10  years  since  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Helges 
became  president. 

I  have  visited  the  college  a  number  of 
times  and  on  each  occasion  was  Im- 
pressed. 

I  should  also  like  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  coUege  and  its  president 
on  an  enviable  and  exemplary  record. 

I  include  the  editorial  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

RRvOBPacT  am  Pkospbct 

1  ^*  growth  of  Shippensburg  State  Col- 
«ge  in  the  past  ten  years  since  Dr.  Ralph  E 
Helges  became  president  is  astoundmg  and 
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A  fteqaent  topic  of  oanTerutlon  In  Shlp- 
penaburg.  But  «ven  more  remarkable  la  the 
promise  for  the  future  as  outlined  by  Dr. 
Helges  at  the  opening  of  this  fall  term. 

Since  Dr.  Helges  became  president  In  1956, 
Shjppensburg  State  has  grown,  not  only  In 
physical  facllltiea  and  student  body,  but  eren 
more  Important,  in  Ita  •ducatlonal  offerings 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area. 

As  Dr.  Helges  points  out,  the  cturiculum 
In  teacher  education  has  been  expanded  to 
Include  a  major  In  social  science,  certlfi- 
catiosC  in  special  education,  a  minor  in 
speech  and  an  entire  new  curriciilum  in 
library  science. 

Since  1959,  when  graduate  courses  were 
fli^t  offered,  almost  3,000  students  have 
participated  In  this  program  and  six  areas  of 
concentration  are  now  provided. 

The  arts  and  sciences  program,  established 
in  1962  with  only  a  very  few  students,  has 
almost  500  liberal  arts  students  enrolled 
today. 

The  administrative  staff  in  1956  Included 
the  president,  the  dean  of  instruction,  the 
director  of  student  teacliing  and  placen>ent 
and  the  business  manager.  In  the  inter- 
vening ten  years  the  dean  of  instruction  has 
been  named  the  dean  of  academic  affairs  and 
Is  now  assisted  by  the  dean  of  graduate 
studies,  the  dean  of  teacher  education  and 
the  de&n  of  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  by 
an  assistant  dean  of  academic  affairs.  Other 
new  administrative  posts  Include  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  president,  the 
dean  of  student  personnel,  the  director  of 
Bdmlsalons  and  his  assistant,  along  with  the 
dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of  women.  Still 
more  recent  appointments  are  the  director  of 
public  relations,  the  director  of  alumni  af- 
fairs, the  director  of  development  and  the 
director  of  financial  aid. 

In  the  past  ten  years  157  new  faculty 
positions  have  been  created. 

Throughout  this  period  of  rapid  expansion 
In  so  many  fields  the  college  has  maintained 
a  high  academic  standing. 

For  this  spendld  achievement.  Dr.  Helges 
credits  the  expectation  of  the  administration 
and  faculty  as  the  "great  motivating  force 
for  the  student — both  in  activities  and  in 
academic  achievement."  With  some  pride 
he  says,  "...  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
throbbing  excitement  of  change  and  growth 
Is  felt  In  the  institution.  As  we  move  into 
the  next  ten  years,  we  see  a  continuation  of 
the  processes  of  change  and  expansion  .  .  ." 

Referring  to  an  observation  of  a  speaker  In 
a  commencement  address,  "There  are  two 
ways  to  get  to  the  top  of  an  oak  tree — climb 
tt,  or  sit  on  an  acorn."  Dr.  Helges  proposes  to 
"climb  it"  even  though,  as  you  near  the  top, 
the  branches  get  thinner,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  numerous  and  greater  agility  Is 
required. 

*iOoklng  into  the  future.  Dr.  Helges  sees 
increased  specialization  In  both  teacher  edu- 
cation and  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  sees  a 
business  administration  curriculum,  a  gov- 
ernment adnUnistration  currlcultun,  speclal- 
Isatloa  In  computer  and  data  processing  and 
In  television.  He  predicts  that  the  Master 
of  Education  degree  will  shortly  be  extended 
to  mathematics,  geography  and  library 
science;  that  wf-h  the  advent  of  the  planned 
science  center  offerings  in  this  area  will  be 
augmented;  that  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  will 
be  added  to  the  graduate  program. 

His  look  into  tile  future  finds  that,  to 
handle  the  growing  student  body  and  the 
proliferation  of  coiuses,  lecture  sections  of 
100  to  150  students  will  become  prevalent; 
more  and  more  use  will  be  made  of  electronic 
equipment  and  other  modem  teactilng  de- 
vices, and  graduate  assistants  will  be  Insti- 
tuted. The  school  day  and  the  school  rear 
will  also  com*  In  for  changes.  Evening 
classes  for  undergraduates  are  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility and  summer  enrollments  will  inevit- 
ably Increase. 


Ten  years  ago  Shlppenaburg  enrolled  1,066 
students.  This  year  there  are  2,900  full-time 
undergraduates.  By  1970  a  student  body  oX 
4,000  is  projected  and  by  1975  thU  may  be 
as  high  as  6,000,  the  president  points  out. 
Faculty  numberi  must  Increase  proportion- 
ately. 

Congratulations  are  due  the  college,  and 
particularly  to  Its  farseelng  president,  on  this 
great  growth  over  the  past  ten  years  and  on 
the  splendid  outlook  for  the  future.  But 
Shlppenaburg  dare  not  forget  that  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  college  must  take  ac- 
count of  this  expansion  in  Its  plans  for  the 
futive.  While  the  college  Is  responsible  for 
its  currlculimi.  Its  faculty  and  administra- 
tors. Its  student  body,  the  community  must 
meet,  the  needs  of  the  college  for  water  and 
sewer.  While  the  college  will  pay  Its  share 
of  the  costs,  the  continuing  Increase  In  needs 
for  such  services  must  enter  into  the  "ten 
year  development  charts"  of  Shlppensburg  as 
well  as  Into  the  college's  own  charts. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
forthright  expression  of  Journalistic 
opinion  on  a  matter  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Martins- 
burg  Journal. 

Martinsburg  is  a  small  city  located  In 
the  eastern  panhandle  of  my  home  State 
and  district.  It  has  the  traditions  of 
nearly  two  centuries  of  corporate  exist- 
ence behind  It,  and  yet  it  Is  as  modem 
as  tomorrow.  It  is  the  county  seat  of 
Berkeley  Covmty,  a  rich  agricultural 
community  noted  for  its  fine  fruit  among 
other  farm  products.  In  addition  to 
being  the  commercial  and  financial  cen- 
ter of  this  area.  It  has  built  up  varied 
and  prosperous  Industries.  It  Is  a  beau- 
tiful city,  a  cultured  city,  a  wonderful 
place  In  which  to  live. 

The  Martinsburg  Journal  is  a  news- 
paper in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  community.  In  appearance  and  in 
coverage  of  the  news  of  the  day,  it  would 
be  a  credit  to  a  city  many  times  the  size 
of  Martinsburg.  Its  presentation  of  po- 
litical and  government  activity  Is  alert 
and,  in  general,  well  informed. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  is  an 
example  of  the  Journal's  habit  of  speak- 
ing out  clearly  on  matters  which  it  con- 
siders to  be  in  the  public  interest.  Prom 
the  editorial  itself,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Journal  is  not  without  strong 
political  leanings.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  in  agreement  with  its  political  bent 
to  approve  the  practice  of  frank  expres- 
sion. 

In  earlier  days,  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  filled  a  recognized  role  as  organs 
of  political  opinion.  This  encouraged 
public  discussion.  So  long  as  the  news- 
paper reporting  was  fair  and  complete, 
it  intensified  public  comprehension  ot 
the  issues  of  the  day.  It  is  a  result  very 
much  to  be  desired. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  appointed  to 
make  the  study  and  draw  up  the  report 
has  as  one  of  its  members  my  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Ken  Hbchi^kx.  The  committee 
deserves  full  credit  for  Its  thorough  and 
conscientious  work.  And  I  am  confident 
that  any  legislation  growing  out  of  the 
committee's  report  will  get  a  distinct 
boost  from  the  Journal's  editorial.  I 
include  the  editorial  as  a  part  of  the 
Record  : 

CkjNOKESS   RXrOKM    PaOPOSALS 

It  may  be  that,  as  the  six  Republican 
members  complain,  recommendations  for  an 
overhaul  of  congressional  procedure  Just  sub- 
mitted by  a  12-man  bi-partisan  committee 
dont  go  far  enough.  But  we  have  a  notion 
that  the  report  goes  farther  than  Congress 
will  be  willing  to. 

The  major  recommendations,  as  outlined 
in  press  dispatches,  strike  this  newspaper  as 
excellent.     They  include: 

Opening  of  committee  hearings  to  the 
press  and  public — save  in  cases  where  the 
national  security  is  involved  or  where  the 
nature  of  the  testimony  may  reflect  adversely 
on  the  character  of  witnesses  or  others — and 
at  the  option  of  the  chairman  to  TV  and 
radio. 

A  five-day  work  week  for  Congress,  thus 
ending  the  present  practice  of  limiting  most 
business  to  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays. 

Creation  of  select  ccnnmittees  in  the  two 
branches  to  police  the  conduct  of  members 
and  employes. 

More  stringent  control  of  the  activities  of 
lobbyists. 

Giving  the  majority  of  a  Congressional 
committee  the  authority  to  call  a  meeting 
and  act  on  legislation  if  the  chairman 
refuses  to. 

Dlvgpstlng  members  of  Congress  of  the 
patronage  tidbit  of  appointing  postmasters 
and  recommending  rural  maU  carriers. 

Creation  of  a  Joint  conunlttee  to  carry  on 
a  continuing  study  of  the  organisation  and 
operation  of  Congress. 

Adoption  of  these  recommendations  would 
tend  to  improve  both  the  character  and  the 
performance  of  Congress.  Because  they 
would  tread  on  some  sensitive  political  toes, 
however.  It  is  to  be  very  seriously  doubted 
that  the  law  makers  will  agree  to  some  of 
them.  If  It  turns  out  otherwise  the  com- 
mittee will  be  due  a  public  vote  of  thanks 
for  an  excellent  Job  and  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  a  vote  of  confidence  for  acceptance 
of  the  reforms. 
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PARTISAN  USE  OP  KENNEDY  FILM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QmEl  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  I 
addressed  the  House  on  the  matter  of 
the  partisan  showing  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  film  in  Dallas,  Tex.  I  called 
on  the  administration  to  take  firm  action 
to  halt  such  partisan  use  of  the  Kennedy 
film,  wliich  was  made  to  be  shown  to 
overseas  audiences. 

I  understand  that  the  Greater  Dallas 
Democratic  Club  president,  Myron 
Hauser,  has  changed  his  mind  about 
where  the  profits  from  the  exhibition  will 
go.  Yesterday  forenoon  he  said  the 
profits  would  be  divided  50-50  between 
the  club  and  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Washington.  Now  he 
has  stated  that  profits  will  go  to  a  char- 
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Ity.  I  hope  It  win  I:  b  to  the  Kennedy 
Center.  He  did  not  spisciflcally  designate 
the  Kennedy  Center,  however,  since  he 
claimed  the  board  of  trustees  will  have  to 
designate  the  charity.  { 

Mr.  Hauser  has  changed  his  position 
considerably  since  hfc  told  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  on  September  12,  1966, 
that  "funds  we  raise  by  showing  the 
movie  will  go  to  support  all  Democratic 
candidates  here  and  a  portion  of  the 
funds  wiU  go  to  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts." 

I  would  like  to  insert  here  a  story  from 
the  Washington  Post 
1966: 

HouBl    RxptJBUCAN    Hrii    Pabtisan    Show- 
ings— Daixas  Demockjvts  Agree  Not  To  Use 

Kemneot  Film  as  Pab^It  Fdnd-Raisex 
(By  Andrew  (9.  Glass) 

Dallas  Democrats  agiieed  under  pressure 
yesterday  not  to  use  a  Government-produced 
film  about  John  F.  Kennedy  for  Party  fund- 
raising  in  the  city  of  his  assassination. 

The  feature-length  fllpi.  "Tears  of  Light- 
ning, Day  of  Drums,"  [«rlU  still  be  sliown 
Thursday  evening  at  a  8J*a-seat  gala  In  Dal- 
las. But  Its  Democratic  sponsors  promised 
that  all  the  proceeds  wflll  go  to  a  charity, 
probably  the  Kennedy  Oenter  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  in  Washin^n. 

The  latest  flap  over  ^le  Kennedy  movie 
erupted  as  Representatlfste  Albert  H.  Quie, 
Republican,  of  Minnesdta,  demanded  in  a 
House  speech  that  the  JhHinson  Administra- 
tion move  to  halt  partlssia  showings,  such  as 
the  one  planned  by  the  Greater  Dallas  Demo- 
cratic Club. 

Qttix  reported  that  he '  had  Informed  the 
Justice  Department  about  the  Dallas  affair 
but  complained  tliat  thfe:  U.S.  lawyers  were 
not  "being  aggressive  enjough." 

"Tears  of  Lightning,  pay  of  Drums"  is 
scheduled  to  be  shown  in  91  theaters  across 
the  country  before  the  Hovember  elections. 
Last  year.  Congress  paas*tl  a  law  permitting 
commercial  domestic  screenings  of  the  movie, 
originally  produced  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  for  overseas  distribution. 
(It  opens  in  Washington!  tonight.) 

USIA  sold  the  fllm  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  9120,000,  which  in  tton  licensed  Joseph 
L.  Levine's  Embassy  Pldtures  Corp.  to  dis- 
tribute the  film  for  a  $^30,000  advance  and 
promotion  guarantees  totaling  another 
tSOO.OOO.  j 

In  clearing  the  plctiy-e  for  general  U.S. 
distribution,  a  House  rtport  asserted  that 
"the  film  ought  not  to  be  |Used  .  .  .  for  parti- 
san political  fund  raising." 

On  Sept.  12,  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
quoted  Myron  Hauser,  ch^rman  of  the  Daljas 
Democratic  club,  as  saytlng  "the  funds  we 
raise  by  showing  the  movJe  will  go  to  support 
all  Democratic  candldatei  here  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  will  kb  to  the  Kennedy 
Center."  j  | 

Hauser  told  a  Qva  aid*  yesterday  morning 
that  the  funds  would  be  qpllt  50-50 — where- 
upon the  Republican  lajinnaker  prerored  a 
speech  denouncing  use  at  the  movie  as  a 
"political  tool."  j 

This  triggered  a  fast  jrltuTy  of  telephone 
calls  and  telegrams  betwetn  Dallas  and  Wash- 
ington. By  late  afternoaa,  Hauser  had  sent 
a  telegram  to  Ralph  Becker,  general  counsel 
of  the  Kennedy  Center  tand  a  Republican, 
pledging  that  "the  net  jimceeds  for  the  en- 
gagement will  be  used  foroharitable  purposes 
and  not  otherwise." 

Becker  felt  the  Dallas  showing,  as  origi- 
nally planned,  not  only]  violated  Congres- 
sional intent  but  also  wias  "In  poor  taste." 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  slain  in  Dallas  on  Nov  22 
1963. 


Kennedy  fllm  were 


Three  screenings  of  the*  1 , ^^^ 

recently   canceled   by   thjo  Kennedy    Center 
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when  it  was  revealed  that  money  raised  at 
the  performances  would  have  gone  to  Demo- 
craUc  candidates.  Benefits  were  called  off 
In  Des  Moines  and  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  Sena- 
torial candidate  E.  B.  Smith  and  In  IfUwau- 
kee  for  John  Buckley,  a  Democratic  con- 
tender for  Congress. 

A  film-based  political  fnnd-ralslng  venture 
is  still  scheduled  by  Democrats  in  Cuyahoga 
Palls,  Ohio,  near  Akron,  on  S^t.  28.  If  the 
Democratic  county  chairman  there  refuses 
further  pleas  to  drop  the  partisan  showing, 
the  contract  will  be  canceled,  Becker  said. 

I  am  pleased  that  profits  from  the  Dal- 
las screening  will  apparently  not  be  used 
for  partisan  purposes,  that  is,  for  the 
campaign  chests  of  Democratic  candi- 
dates. Yet,  it  seems  to  me,  the  question 
should  never  have  come  up. 

The  distributor  of  the  fllm,  Embassy 
Pictures,  although  belatedly,  made  its 
position  clear  in  the  following  letter  and 
telegram: 

[Release  prearranged  book  No.  21 

EMOASST   PiCTUaES   CORP., 

September  1. 1966. 
When  discussing  "Tears  of  Lightning" 
with  exhibitors  it  is  imperative  that  you  tell 
them  that  they  cannot  make  sales  to  any 
political  groups  or  any  pollUcally-orlented 
groups  during  their  engagement  of  "Tears  of 
Lightning".  Please  call  all  exhibitors  today 
for  all  dates  you  now  have  and  give  them  this 
information  and  further  tell  them  if  they 
now  have  arrangements  with  such  groups 
they  are  to  be  cancelled. 

D.  J.  Edele. 

Septembeh  2,  1966. 
Manacix, 
Strand  Theatre 
York.  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  very  important  that  you  do 
not  make  arrangements  for  a  group  showing 
with  any  political  or  politically  oriented 
group  during  your  engagement  of  "Jolin  P. 
Kennedy:  Tears  of  Lightning,  Day  of 
Drums." 

I  cannot  stress  too  much,  the  importance 
of  this  matter. 

Many  thanks  for  yotir  cooperation  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Eddie  Soloicok. 

As  you  can  see,  no  arrangement  with 
any  organization  with  a  name  and  mem- 
bership like  the  Dallas  Democratic  Club 
should  have  been  made. 

I  now  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  another  instance  where  the  film  is 
being  used  in  violation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

The  Summit  County  Democratic  or- 
ganization in  Ohio  has  purchased  all  the 
tickets  for  the  September  28,  1966,  show- 
ing of  the  film  at  the  Cuyahoga  Palls 
State  Theater.  The  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Democratic 
organization,  Mr.  Robert  Blakemore,  has 
been  questioned  by  Mr.  WUliam  Vance, 
political  writer  for  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  about  the  propriety  of  using  the 
fllm  to  raise  money  for  a  political  orga- 
nization. Despite  this,  as  of  last  evening, 
the  Democrats  plan  to  go  ahead  with  the 
showing. 

They  hope  to  make  some  $5,000  from 
the  8:30  pjn.  showing,  "nwy  pay  the 
theater  $1.50  for  each  ticket  and  are  in 
turn  selling  them  for  $5  each.  This 
would  net  the  Democratic  organization 
about  $5,000,  since  the  theater  holds 
about  1.600  people  at  one  time. 


According  to  Mr.  Vance,  this  is  the 
main  fundraising  effort  of  the  Summit 
County  Democratic  organization. 

Apparently,  the  Kennedy  Center  will 
profit  somewhat  from  the  showing,  in 
that  It  is  supposed  to  get  part  of  the 
|1.50-a-ticket  price,  anywhere  from  10 
to  30  percent  of  the  $1.50,  from  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn. 

But  by  far,  the  largest  profit  will  ac- 
crue to  the  Democrat  organization. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  show- 
ing of  the  Kennedy  film  on  September 
28  m  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio,  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  it 
released  the  film  for  U.S.  distribution. 

This  is  now  the  fourth  such  case  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

Yesterday,  I  called  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  firm  action  to  halt  such 
partisan  showings.  I  repeat  that  re- 
quest today.  The  American  people  must 
be  assured  that  all  future  showings  of 
the  Kennedy  film  will  be  nonpartisan  In 
nature. 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CoHELAN]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today  to  establish 
a  uniform  policy  for  the  treatment  of 
those  forced  to  relocate  because  of  Fed- 
eral and  federally  aided  public  Improve- 
ment programs. 

This  legislation  passed  the  Senate  on 
July  22,  1966.  It  should  receive  early 
consideration  by  the  House.  If  It  is  not 
acted  on  this  year,  It  should  be  one  of 
the  first  Items  considered  by  the  90th 
Congress  in  January. 

As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  reported : 

The  governmental  displacement  of 
persons  and  businesses  is  substantial  at 
present,  and  all  indications  are  that  the 
rate  of  displacement  will  continue  to 
grow. 

The  adverse  effects  of  relocptlon  hit 
most  severely  those  families  and  individ- 
uals least  able  to  withstand  them  In  terms 
of  income  and  the  abili'^y  to  find  other 
housing. 

Small  businesses,  particuk-rly  thoK 
owned  and  operated  by  th.  elderly,  are 
major  victims  of  the  relocation  process. 

To  compound  these  diflacultics,  present 
Federal  provisions  for  relocation  as-' st- 
ance are  widely  inconsistent  and  lacking 
in  equity.  They  are  also,  in  manr  cases, 
Inadequate. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
not  only  provide  a  uniform  relocation  bs- 
sistance  policy  for  all  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  programs,  it  would  make 
badly  needed  improvements  in  the  scope 
and  amount  of  relocation  benefits  as  well. 

In  respect  to  mass  transit  programs, 
for  example,  the  present  maximum  relo- 
cation payment  Is  $200  for  an  individual 
or  a  family.  This  legislation  would  al- 
low a  $200  moving  cost,  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance up  to  $100,  $300  if  the  displaced 
person  purchases  a  residence  within  a 
year,  and  an  additional  sum  for  closing 
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costs.  As  an  alternative,  an  Individual 
or  a  family  may  elect  to  receive  an  ad- 
ministratively determined  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable" sum. 

In  the  case  of  businesses,  the  present 
limit  authorized  for  terminated  firms  by 
the  mass  transit  legislation  is  $3,000. 
This  bill  would  give  the  businessman  a 
choice  of,  first,  reimbursement  equal  to 
the  cost  of  moving  personal  property,  or 
second,  a  sum  equal  to  his  average  an- 
nual net  earnings  or  $5,000,  whichever  is 
less.  In  addition.  Federal  reimbursement 
for  authorized  relocation  expenses  could 
go  to  $25,000,  with  Federal-State  cost 
shMing  above  that  amount. 

The  experience  of  numerous  indivi- 
duals, families  and  small  businesses  in 
my  district  indicates  that  these  exten- 
sions arelwth  needed  and  warranted. 

Blr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  an  analy- 
sis, prepared  at  my  request  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  which  discusses  these 
and  other  aspects  of  this  imif  orm  reloca- 
tion assistance  legislation.  I  hope  that 
all  Members  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  and  consider  It. 

For  the  fact  is  that  relocation  is  a 
serious  and  growing  problem  across  the 
tJnited  States.  The  prospects  are  that 
displacement  will  Increase  in  the  years 
ahead.  Let  us  act,  then,  to  insure  that 
equity  and  consistency  characterize  our 
relocation  programs.  And  let  us  be  sure 
that  they  are  adequate  for  the  need  they 
are  to  bear. 

TH«    VKOOmM.    RKLOCATlOIf    ACT    OF    1986     (8. 

1681)  SxntUJixr,  AS  Pasbid  bt  thb  Skwat* 
Jui,T  aa,  1»66.  With  Speciai.  Rh^renc*  to 
Its  Effbct  on  thx  Mass  Tkansit  Psocram 
(By  KUsabeth  M.  Heldbreder.  Analyst  In  Area 
■conomlcs  and  TransportaUon,  Economlca 
Dlvlalon,  September  1,  1B66) 

I.  BACKOBOUin) 

As  currently  admlnlatered.  there  U  no  uni- 
form  poUcy  regarding  relocation   payments 
And  assistance  to  owners,  tenants,  and  other 
persona  displaced  by  the  acquisition  of  real 
property   In   Federal   and   Federally   assisted 
programa.    The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Post  Office  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, do  not  provide  any  relocation  pay- 
ments or  assistance  to  persons  affected  by 
their  programs.     Programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment   (HT7D)     (Urban   renewal,    pubUc 
housing,  and  mass  transportation)  pay  sub- 
•tantUOly  more  than  the  highway  programs 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Imder  the  multl-mlUlon  doUar  highway  pro- 
grams, relocation  payments  are  optional  with 
the  States  and  only  33  States  have  elected 
to  make  payments.     Of  these,  only  22  pro- 
vide payments   up   to  the  level   authorized 
under  the  highway  program,  and  this  level 
Is  below  the  HUD  programs.     Furthermore, 
the  Federal  highway  programs  provide  very 
little  advisory  assistance  for  those  displaced 
by  highway  projects. 

These  Inconsistencies  and  Injustioes  are 
thus  sulMtantUl  and  caU  for  legislative  ac- 
tion to  correct  them.  S.  1681.  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Act  of  1966,  is  a  leglsUtlve  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  this  problem. 

The  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations  report  on  S.  1681  was  partlciilar- 
ly  concerned  with  th«  InconsUtencles  of  re- 
locatton  p<dlcy.  In  addition.  It  Ustad  certain 
other  reaaons  for  the  legtslatloa  aa  foUowa: 
1.  Tha  governmental  displacement  of  per- 
sona and  bustnesMa  la  subatantlal  at  prea- 
ent,  and  an  IndlcaUons  are  that  the  rate  of 


displacement  wlU  continue  to  grow.  Dis- 
placements In  the  immedUte  past  totaled 
85,S60  per  year,  while  such  displacements 
In  the  future  will  amount  to  an  estimated 
132.600  per  year. 

2.  The  adverse  effects  of  relocation  hit 
most  severely  thoee  families  and  individuals 
least  able  to  withstand  them  In  terms  of  In- 
come and  the  ablUty  to  find  other  housing. 
The  elderly,  the  large  family,  and  nonwhlte 
dlsplacees  are  particularly  affected. 

3.  SmaU  buslnesaes.  partlcidarly  those 
owned  and  operated  by  the  elderly,  are  major 
victims  of  the  relocation  process.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  has  estimated  that 
by  1972  about  120,000  bvislnessee  wUl  have 
been  displaced  by  urban  renewal,  and  that 
at  the  present  rate,  3  out  of  10  of  these  firms 
will  be  Uquldated. 

4.  Of  growing  Importance  In  the  reloca- 
tion process  Is  adequate  provision  for  ad- 
visory assistance.  For  the  poor,  the  non- 
white,  the  elderly,  and  many  smaU  buslnefls 
people,  relocation  payments  are  not  enough 
to  assure  their  making  an  adequate  adjust- 
ment to  a  forced  move. 

6.  Present  Federal  relocation  provisions 
are  not  only  Inconsistent  and  Inequitable, 
but  their  administration,  particularly  In  the 
case  of  business  relocation.  Is  too  ctxmber- 
some.  Current  requirements  for  detailed 
documentation  are  coatly  for  the  pubUc  and 
for  the  displaced  person.  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  fixed  relocation  payments 
for  displaced  families  or  Individuals  In  cer- 
tain programs.  Yet  administrative  agency 
practices  do  not  always  give  the  dlsplacee 
the  opportunity  to  decide  whether  to  accept 
the  fixed  payment  or  to  prove  his  actual 
cost. 

All  of  these  findings,  which  were  based 
upon  extensive  studies,  supported  the  need 
for  new  legislation.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  reported  S.  1681 
(with  amendments)  on  July  20.  1966.  and  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  22nd. 


n.  pamciPAi,  pxoviaioNB 
The  Uniform  Relocation  Act  of  1966  has 
three  main  sections  dealing  with  (A)  Fed- 
eral Programs:  (B)  Federally  Assisted  Pro- 
grams: and  (C)  Land  AcqulslUon  PoUcy. 
A.  Federal  programa 
The  first  section  deals  with  programs  of 
real  property  acquisition  which  are  funded 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government.  ThU 
would  Include  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Post  Office  Department,  and  others. 
SecUon  A  also  gives  the  President  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  relocation  regulations 
to  achieve  government-wide  uniformity  and 
compliance. 

In  Federal  programs,  independent  busl- 
nessses  and  displaced  persons  may  elect 
either  to  receive  "fair  and  reasonable"  relo- 
cation payments  as  administratively  deter- 
mined according  to  the  uniform  regulations 
or  to  accept  fixed  relocation  payments.  The 
amounts  of  the  "fair  and  reasonable"  reloca- 
tion payment  Is  not  set,  but  the  President  is 
to  be  guided  by  the  fact  that  $26,000  Is  set 
as  the  upper  limit  for  the  100  percent  Fed- 
eral share  of  relocation  payments  in  Fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

Displaced  persons  who  elect  to  accept  fixed 
payments  wlU  receive  (1)  »  moving  expense 
aUowance  up  to  9200:  (2)  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance not  greater  than  the  moving  ex- 
pense allowance  or  $100,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser,  and  (3)  an  additional  payment  of 
$300  If  the  displaced  person  purchases  a 
residence  within  1  year  from  the  date  of 
actual  displacement;  (4)  an  additional  pay- 
ment for  certain  reasonable  and  necesMry 
expenses  Incurred  aa  a  result  of  the  convey- 
ance of  his  real  property  to  the  acquiring 
Inderal  agency.    The  wide  variation  in  these 


closing  costs  make  It  Impoeslble  to  establish 
a  fixed  payment. 

A  displaced  farm  operator  haa  the  option 
of  accepting  a  fixed  payment  of  $1,000  In  lieu 
of  reimbiusement  for  his  fair  and  reasonable 
expenses.  This  provision  is  designated  pri- 
marily to  assist  the  small  farm  operator. 

In  addition  to  the  other  payments,  low. 
Income  displaced  families,  elderly  individ- 
uals, a^  handicapped  persons  for  whom 
public  housing  units  are  not  available  are 
entitled  to  monthly  payments  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000  over  two  years.  Not  more  than 
$500  m  the  first  12  months  and  $600  in  the 
second  12  months  shall  be  avaUable  for  relo- 
cation In  "decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing" of  modest  standards. 

In  addition  to  the  relocation  payments. 
Federal  agencies  are  to  provide  relocation 
services  to  dlsplacees  and  to  other  persons  oc- 
cupying property  adjacent  to  the  real  prop- 
erty acquired  who  have  suffered  substantial 
economic  Injury  as  a  result  of  the  Federal 
action.  These  services  shall  Include  the  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  available  to  dis- 
placed homeowners  and  tenants  "decent. 
safe,  and  sanitary"  bousing  at  prices  within 
their  financial  means  and  in  areas  reason- 
ably accessible  to  their  places  of  employ- 
ment. Owners  of  displaced  businesses  and 
displaced  farm  operators  are  also  to  be 
assisted  In  reestablishing  themselves  In  suit- 
able locations.  Other  governmental  pro- 
grams are  to  be  used  to  minimize  hardships 
to  dlsplacees  and  to  assure  coordination  o( 
relocation  activities. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  authorized  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make  loans 
on  favorable  terms  to  displaced  business 
concerns  suffering  substantial  economic  In- 
Jury.  The  Uniform  Relocation  Act  (section 
4d)  extends  this  eisslstance  to  any  small 
business  concern  adversely  affected  even 
though  not  actually  displaced. 

Another  provision  of  Part  A  makes  It  clear 
that  the  same  requirements  for  relocation 
payments  and  assistance  programs  shall 
apply  when  a  State  agency  acquires  real 
property  for  a  Federal  public  Improvement 
project. 

B.  Federally  assisted  programa 
This   part  requires   that  State   and  local 
government  agencies  administering  Federally 
assisted  development  programs  provide  cer- 
tain relocation  payments,  services,  and  hous- 
ing assurances  as  a  condition  of  payment  of 
Federal  funds.    These  are  to  follow  the  stipu- 
lations in  part  A  with  the  added  provision 
that  100  percent  Federal  reimbursement  may 
be  made  up  to  $26,000  for  any  displaced  per- 
son.   Above   $26,000,   Federal    agencies   will 
contribute  to  the  additional  cost  according 
to  the  project's  cost-sharing  formula. 
C.  Land  acquisition  policy 
Although  the  subject  of  land  acquisition 
policies  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on    Government   Operations.   It  was 
decided   that  most  of   the   issues  were  too 
complicated  to  deal  with  along  with  reloca- 
tion  poUcles.     Only  some   relatively   minor 
provisions  were  Incorporated  Into  S.  1681  as 
part  C.  section  10.     Section  10  U  similar  to 
section  402  of  the  Homing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  Act   of    1966    which    deals   with 
land  acquisition  policies  administered  under 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment programs.     These  provisions  are  now 
applied  to  all  Federal  and  Federally  assUted 
programs.     In  the  case  of  Federal  develop- 
ment programa,  section  10  calls  for  negoti- 
ated purchase  of  property  whenever  possible 
and  a  90-day  notice  before  owners  and  ten- 
ants must  surrender  property.    In  the  case 
of   FederaUy  assisted  program*.   It  requires 
that  both  of  the  above  policies  shall  apply 
and  also  requires.  In  cases  where  agreement 
on  prlcea  has  not  been  reached,  immediate 
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payment  of  75  percent  of  the  appraisal  value 
of  the  property  to  the  oimer,  with  the  bal- 
ance deposited  with  the 


m.  xrPECT  or  s.  leai  on  pcaas  tbanbtt  kelo- 
CATION  pkoCbam 

Section  C  concerning  la|itd  acquisition  pol- 
icy already  applies  to  th^  mass  transit  pro- 
gram. This  was  affe<)tied  through  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
The  other  provisions  coiicemlng  relocation 
payments  and  assistance  would,  however, 
liberalize  relocation  provUlons  of  the  mass 
transit  act. 

Presently  the  maxlmubi  relocation  pay- 
ments In  the  transit  progtam  are  $200  (prin- 
cipally moving  costs)  for  an  Individual  or 
famUy.  The  new  legislation  would  allow  a 
$200  moving  cost;  a  dlslooatlon  allowance  up 
to  $100:  an  additional  $300  If  the  displaced 
person  purchases  a  resldqace  within  a  year: 
and  an  additional  sum '  for  closing  costs. 
Also,  an  individual  or  f4mlly  may  elect  to 
receive  an  admlnlstratlveiy  determined  "fair 
and  reascmable"  sum  rather  than  the  rela- 
tively fixed  sums  Just  mentioned. 

As  to  relocation  assistanoe,  the  mass  transit 
act  requires  an  adequate  relocation  program 
and  the  provision  of  decant,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwellings  for  families  only;  Individuals 
are  not  covered.  Under  $.  1681,  individuals 
would  also  be  covered  ant)  relocation  services 
would  be  increased. 

In  the  case  of  business^,  the  $3,000  maxi- 
mum authorized  for  terminated  firms  by  the 
mass  transit  legislation  would  be  changed 
by  S.  1681.  The  buslnei4man  would  have 
the  choice  of  (1)  relmbursament  equal  to  the 
cost  of  moving  personal  property,  or  (2)  a 
sum  equal  to  his  average  tianual  net  earnings 
or  $5,000,  whichever  Is  Xesk. 

If  a  displaced  business  ijeestabllshes,  under 
the  mass  transit  act  a  majximum  of  $3,000  Is 
placed  on  the  amount  iwyable  for  loss  of 
property,  or  moving  expieiases  and  loss  of 
property  combined.  However,  a  firm  may 
receive  up  to  $25,000  foi-  certified  moving 
expenses  only.  No  relocatsions  assistance  is 
provided.  Under  S.  1681,  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  authorized  relociatlon  expenses  (to 
be  administratively  deterinlned)  could  go  to 
125,000.  Above  $25,000.  there  would  be  Fed- 
eral-State cost  sharing  j  according  to  the 
formula  of  mass  transit  programa  (two-thirds 
Pweral,  one-third  State)  4  Relocation  serv- 
ices would  be  extended  nctt;  only  to  displaced 
businesses,  but  to  buslqdases  which  have 
suffered  economic  injury  as  a  result  of  the 
transit  project.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  also  autborlze(^  to  make  loans  on 
favorable  terms  to  both  displaced  and  eco- 
nomically injured  buslnesqas. 

Thus,  It  can  be  seen  that  the  relocation 
provisions  of  the  Urban  ISpba  Transportation 
Act  would  be  substantlaiiy  extended  if  S. 
1881  were  to  become  law. '  Up  to  now,  there 
bas  not  been  any  substantial  construction  of 
mass  transit  facilities  with  Federal  aid  which 
required  relocation  payments  and  assistance. 
Hovever,  San  Francisco's  aiew  75-mlle  rapid 
transit  system  will  probably  cause  some  dis- 
location of  individuals  an4  businesses,  and  It 
Is  receiving  Federal  aid.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  Just 
announced  approval  of  a  |$13,100,000  capital 
grant  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District  which  Included  $328,000  In 
relocation  funds.  As  of  \  how,  these  funds 
would  be  administered  u4der  the  relocation 
provisions  of  the  Urban  Idhes  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  \ 


COMMENDATION 
FOI 

The  SPEAKER.    Under 
of  the  House,  the  gem 


OAS  PEACE 


bama  [ytc.  SelbemI  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
a«o  our  news  media  were  crammed  with 
reports  about  the  outbreak  of  civil  strife 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  President 
Johnson's  timely  dispatch  of  troops  to 
that  troubled  land  evoked  much  debate. 

Unfortunately,  tntemational  success 
stories  seldom  attract  the  attention  de- 
voted to  fearful  events.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  a  little  publicized 
but  enormously  significant,  episode  rela- 
tive to  the  Dominican  situation. 

Today  the  last  troops  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force  withdrew  from 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Their  depar- 
ture marks  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
most  heartening  and  successful  ventures 
In  International  peace-keeping. 

Time  and  the  rush  of  new  crises  make 
us  forget  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
the  hemisphere  faced  a  year  ago  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Then,  that  troubled  country 
threatened  to  erupt  into  a  savage  battle- 
field. The  result  would  have  been 
scores  of  innocent  people  slaughtered, 
the  economy  wrecked,  the  governmental 
structure  disintegrated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Communists  were  actively  pro- 
moting their  own  designs  on  the  chaotic 
situation. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
Dominicans  should  have  been  permitted 
to  settle  their  enmities  by  a  bloodbath, 
come  what  may.    I  strongly  dissent. 

Had  the  civil  war  continued,  it  would 
have  engendered  new  fiery  hatreds  with 
which  Dominicans  would  later  have  had 
to  contend.  Had  the  civU  strife  con- 
tinued, the  ravage  to  that  country  would 
have  Imposed  a  severe  burden  upon 
future  generations.  Had  the  battle 
continued,  the  possibility  of  a  Commu- 
nist seizure  of  power  could  not  be  ruled 
out.  In  short,  I  am  unable  to  under- 
stand the  contention  that  the  Domini- 
can people,  and  democracy,  would  have 
been  served  by  continued  battle. 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  act 
gained  time  for  the  inter-American  re- 
gional system  to  seize  the  Initiative.  In 
arranging  a  cease-fire,  in  working  out  a 
political  settlement  between  the  two 
contending  camps,  in  helping  the  Pro- 
visional Government  get  the  economy 
moving  again,  in  cooperating  in  ar- 
rangements for  a  free  election  last 
June,  the  OAS  performed  an  incalcu- 
lable service  for  the  entire  hemisphere. 

Throughout  the  tense  period  of  re- 
consti-uction,  the  presence  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force  became  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  enabling  the  OAS  to  pur- 
sue a  peaceful  solution  for  the  Dcanini- 
can  people.  Men  of  six  nations,  speak- 
ing three  languages,  conducted  a  re- 
markably smooth  operation  in  a  delicate 
situation.  As  they  return  to  their 
homelands,  these  troops  deserve  our 
commendation  and  gratitude  for  a  sen- 
sitive job  well  done. 


previous  order 
tleman  from  Ala- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watkiws)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Qmx,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  September  28. 

Mr.  Halpebn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waldie).  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Selden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waldie).  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remaiiu  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waldie),  for  60  minutes,  on  September 
28.  1966;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Whttten  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  today. 

Mr.  Nedzi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hebert)  was  given  permission  to  Insert 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Morris  In  his 
statements  during  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Watkins,  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  flays  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  In  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Curtis'  special  order  of 
today. 

Mr.  EIastenueier. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watkins)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Collier. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waldie)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CooLEY. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary 
T.  Brooks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  146.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  DeUna  S. 
Pozas; 

S.  153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matsusuke 
Tengan; 

S.  372.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Jesus  Senra  (Rodriguez)  and  his  wife,  Mer- 
cedes M.  Miranda  de  Senra; 

S.  766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Samuel 
R.  Rondberg,  Uj8.  Army  Reserve; 

S.993.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Or.  Oacar 
Valdez  Cruz; 
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8.  liao.  An  kct  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Or- 
toUo  RtxlTlguei  Peres; 

8. 1571.  An  «ct  for  the  relief  of  Kermlt 
Wager,  of  Lebanon.  8.  Dalu 

S.  aiT7.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Donald  I. 
Abbott: 

S.  2365.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Konstadyna 
Byni  Dellroglou  and  ber  mUkor  child,  Alez- 
androa  Dellroglou: 

S.  2287.  An  act  to  authorize  a  S-year  hy- 
drologle  atudy  and  Investigation  of  the  Del- 
marva  Penlnaula; 

8.  2348.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
G.  Bcbenlque; 

8.  2370.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Idarlo 
Presman; 

8.  2447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Victor  Fajsutlo-Carplo: 

8.  2529.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Fells 
Hurtado  Perez: 

8.  25&5.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Kim  Kin 
Soon; 

8.  2826.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Argy- 
rloe  A.  Talfutls; 

8.  2789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Otela*; 

8.  2796.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Anrrich: 

8.  2800.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  George 
Joseph  Suad; 

8.  2838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Snyder: 

8.  2805.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Hernandez: 

S.  2869.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
Enrique  Diaz: 

8. 2945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime 
E.  Condom  Valera: 

8.  2973.  An  act  to  permit  Edward  C.  Bower 
to  serve  aa  a  director  of  tbe  Virgin  lalanda 
National  Bank  prior  to  hU  obtaining  TJ.S. 
citizenship: 

8. 3189.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Alonso 
Portuondo:  and 

8.  3272.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Jacobo 
Albo  Maya. 

ADJOXJRNMENT 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  48  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, September  22,  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


fare,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  propoeed  legU- 
latlon  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act  to  authorize  payment*  to  Fed- 
eral provider!  of  aervloee  tor  services  fur- 
nished to  Individuals  entitled  to  benefits 
under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

2742.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  examination  of 
financial  statements  of  Columbia  River  Fed- 
eral power  system,  fiscal  year  1966,  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army  and  the  Interior:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


EXKCUTIVE  CX)MMUNICA'nONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2738.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  statistical  sup- 
plement, stockpile  report  to  the  Congress, 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1966.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  79-520:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2739.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  review  of  the 
poUcy  of  leasing  motor  vehicles  for  use  by 
Government  contractors.  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2740.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Treasury  Department,  transmitting  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  amendments  to  the  regulations 
governing  tbe  standards  for  numbering  of 
undocumented  vessels,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  46  United  Stetes  Code  527d:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2741.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
Department  o<  Health,  Education,  and  Wal- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4  of  1966  (National  Zoological  Park) 
(Rept.  No.  2048).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  tbe 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operation.  Report  on  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  of  1966  (NaUonal  Capitol  Regional 
Planning  CouncU)  (Rept.  No.  2049).  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJR.  17083.  A  bin  to  estabUab  a  U.S. 
Committee  on  Himian  Rights  to  prepare  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
observance  of  the  year  1968  as  International 
Human  Rights  Year,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2050).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  KELLT:  Cwnmlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  enUtled  "Tbe  Crisis  in  NATO" 
(Rept.  No.  2061).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  tbe  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
8.  2463.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congrees  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2062). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons.  HJi.  14249.  A  bUl  to  extend  for 
2  years  tbe  period  tor  which  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
certain  real  property  transferred  by  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  its 
subeldiarles  to  other  Government  depart- 
ments (Rept.  No.  2062).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3467.  An  act  to 
amend  tbe  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  to  strengthen  and  expand  food 
service  programs  for  chUdren  (Rept.  No. 
2063).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee of  conference.  Conference  report  on 
HJt.  14088.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an 
improved  health  benefits  program  for  retired 
members  and  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  their  dependents,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (Rept.  No.  2064).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BTTT.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIQHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  6226.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Bienvenldo  Benach  Carreras;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2053) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6658.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilda 
Wenceslaa  Perez  de  Gonzalez  (Rept.  No. 
3064).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  6899.  A  bUl  tor  the  reUet  of  Dr. 
Myrlam  de  la  Carldad  Ares  y  Fernandez  de 
Bosch;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2055). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10259.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Allan 
Baumal  (Rept.  No.  2056).  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11234.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Raphael  (Rept.  No.  2057).  Referred  to  tlie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  11590.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Jaclnta  Llorens  (Rept.  No.  2058).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
HJi.  12317.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Au- 
gusto  J.  Fernandez  Oonde;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2059).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  13101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o! 
Mario  P.  Navarro,  doctor  of  medicine  (Rept. 
No.  2060) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  16610.  A  bni  for  tbe  relief  ot 
Dr.  Antonio  Rondon  Delgado;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2061).  Referred  to  ttie 
Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAND6TRA: 

H.R.  17872.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred lu  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  17873.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJI.  17874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  frwn  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah : 

HJI.  17876.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
tbe  C<Hnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
ByMr.OOHEIJUV: 

H.R.  17876.  A  bUl  to  provide  uniform,  fair, 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons,  busl- 
besses.  or  tanna  dUpIaced  by  Federal  and 
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federally  assisted  prograiW;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJI.  17877.  A  bill  to  aimend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  ti)  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Inconi*  the  expenses  In- 
curred    in    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  land  Means. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJI.  17878.  A  bill  to  atoend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  thfe  cost  ot  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providiiig  facilities  tor  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  oC  isuch  cost  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  6  Irfears;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meant. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT:j 
HJI.  17879.  A  bill  to  afiend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  t<^  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   in    pursuing    coUtbcs    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Insitltutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PRASER: 
HJI.  17880.  A  bill  to  piiqvide  assistance  to 
certain  States  bordering  t^e  Mississippi  River 
in  the  construction  of  the  Great  River  Road; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  MOELLER:! 
HJI.  17881.  A  bin  to  akend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  td  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  groes  income  tbe  expenses  in- 
curred   In   pursuing    couftes    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Ins^Kutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  ^d  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachuetts: 
HJt.  17883.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  the  programs  of  health 
Insurance  for  the  aged  uftfler  Utle  XVIU  of 
such  act  to  Include  Items  and  services  pro- 
vided In  foreign  countrlesi  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  1 

ByMr.  POWELL:         I 
H.R.  17883.  A  blU  to  prUide  training  op- 
portunlUes  for  persons  emfaloyed  In  the  legis- 
lative  branch   of   the   Got«rnment;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  «*d  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  ttorlda: 
HJI.  17884.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Biscayne  Nlational  Monument 
In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Conmiitteej  lon   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLER:     I 
HJI.  17886.  A  bin  to  e8t4blUb  a  National 
Council  for  the  Handicapjiad.  and  to  declare 
a  national  policy  for  the  adjustment,  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  with  emphacls  upon  develop- 
ment of  the  handicapped  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  enable  them  to  ^ke  their  rightful 
place  In  society,  and  for  other  pmposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Educatiim  and  LabM- 
By  Mr.  SECREST:      j 
H.R.  17886.  A  bill  to  am*  ad  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faciUty  in  interstata  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Inci  4  a  riot  or  other 
violent    clvU    disturbance,     and    tor    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committe<i  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TODD: 
HJt.  17887.  A  bUl  to  ameJQd  title  38  of  tbe 
Omted  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  to  $25,- 
w»0  the  amount  of  servicfmen's  group  life 
Insurance  which  may  be  c*Med  by  members 
Of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE 

HJI.  17888.  A  bin  to  am^d  the  joint  res- 

Mutlon  of  January  26,  1923,  to  require  Mem- 

oers  Of  the  House  of  Re^feMntoUves  and 


their  employees  to  make  certain  certifications 
with  respect  to  expenditures  made  from 
clerk  hire  funds  tor  compensation  of  em- 
ployees; to  tbe  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CLEVENGER: 
H.R.  17889.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   in    pursuing   courses   for   academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  ot  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;    to 
the  Committee  on  V'ays  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  17890.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  ot  higher 
education  and   including  certein   travel-   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  17891.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  In  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 
HJI.  17892.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval 
Academy,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
HJI.  17893.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   so   as    to   increase   the 
rates  of  financial  assistance  under  the  vet- 
erans' educational  assistance  program  of  that 
title  and  to  broaden  that  program  to  provide 
for   assistance   In   on-the-job   training  pro- 
grams, on-the-farm  training  programs,  and 
c«rtaln  flight  traimng;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  17894.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  compensation  to  a  spouse  or  child  of  a 
Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives employed  In  certain  positions-  to 
the  Conmiittee  on  House  AdmlnlstraOon 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  17896.  A  bUl  to  impose  certain  safe- 
guards on  investigations  carried  out  by  Fed- 
eral   agencies:    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H  R.  17896.  A    bin    to   eliminate    the    test 
Of  financial  need  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
sale  of  feed  for  livestock  In  emergency  areas- 
to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R  17897.  A    bill    to   provide    additional 
drought  disaster  reUet  by  reimbursement  of 
one-half  the  cost  of  shipment  of  hay;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
H.R.  17898.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  17899.  A  bin  to  strengthen  the  regu- 
latory and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
agencies    over    Insured    banks    and    Insured 
savings    and    loan   associations,    to   increase 
tbe  maximum  amount  of  Insured  accounts 
or  deposits  to  $15,000  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  17900.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  regu- 
latory and  supervisory  authOTlty  of  Federal 
agencies    over    insured    banks    and    Insured 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  tor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  * 

By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  17901.  A  bUl  to  reclassify  certain  po- 
sitions in  the  postal  field  service,  and  tor 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
HJI.  17902.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Ptederal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  insurance  applicable  to  bank  deposits  and 
savings  and  loan  accounts  to  $20,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.J.  Res.  1305.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week 
in  October  of  each  year  as  National  Water 
Awareness  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.J.  Res.  1306.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  7-day  period  be- 
ginning October  3  and  ending  October  8  of 
each  year  as  Spring  Garden  Planting  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.J.  Res.  1307.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
participation  by  tbe  United  States  In  par- 
liamentary conferences  with  Japan;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  17903.  A   bUl   for   tbe   relief   of   VUls 
Lapenleks;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CUK'l'lN: 
H.R.  17904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lamia 
Julian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
HJI.  17905.  A   bin    for   the   relief   ot  Mrs 
Maria  Isabella  Liebena  CaldweU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
HJt.  17906.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ellas  S. 
Mourokas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
HJI.  17907.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Splrou  Koukoe;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  17908.  A   wn   for   tbe   reUef  of   Mrs. 
Laiu-eana  Bemardlna  Cal  de  Rodriguez;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJI.  17909.  A  bill  for  the  reUet  of  Angela 
Llotta;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 
H.R.  17910.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Young 
Kin  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^■^ 


SENATE 

Wednk-sdav,  September  21,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N. 
BuRDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington. 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  we 
are  aware  of  the  availability  of  your 
presence  as  we  assemble  here  In  the  VS. 
Senate.  We  know  that  you  will  not  force 
yourself  upon  this  body  of  leaders,  but 
you  will  be  the  supporting  spiritual  help 
In  their  debate  and  decision  as  they  give 
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srou  room  In  body.  mind,  and  soul. 
Through  this  prayer,  we  Invite  and  be- 
seech Thy  presence  and  Tliy  help. 

We  are  a  nation,  imder  God.  because 
our  forefathers  found  room  for  Thee  in 
thetr  lives  and  activities.  Dear  Lord, 
may  we  continue  to  be  a  nation,  under 
God.  as  we  build  on  our  spiritual  founda- 
tion and  find  divine  leadership  for 
these  important  days.  Bless  this  Nation 
and  all  nations,  we  pray  In  the  Master's 
name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

T7.S.  SncATK, 

PXESXDSNT  f90  TKMTOKXt 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  21. 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

B«lBg  temporarily  abeent  ftom  the  Senate, 
X  appoint  Hon.  QuTurm  N.  Bttkdick,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  tlM  Chair  during  my 
abeence. 

CAIL   HATDRf, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
September  20,  1966.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  imnonnced  tliat 
on  September  20. 19M,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act 
and  Joint  resolution : 

S.  254.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  reclamation 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  to  delete  the 
Interest  rate  limitation  on  debentures  Is- 
sued by  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERREID 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  apiMropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  146.  An  act  fW  tba  rellK  ot  Delma  S. 
PoKas; 


s.  153.  An  act  for  the  reUef  oX  Matsusuks 
Tengan; 

S.  372.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Jesus  Senra  (Rodriguez)  and  his  wife. 
Mercedes  M.  Miranda  de  Senra; 

S.  766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Samuel 
R.  Rondberg.  U.3.  Army  Reserve; 

S.  993.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Valdes  Cruz; 

S.  IIM.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ortello 
Rodriguez  Perez; 

S.  1449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Ramon  Ducassl; 

S.  1571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kermlt 
Wager,  of  Lebanon,  S.  Dak.; 

S.  2177.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Donald  L 
Abbott; 

S.  22«5.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Konstadyna 
Bynl  DeMroglou  and  her  minor  child,  Aiex- 
andros  Deltroglou; 

S.  2348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
O.  Echenlque; 

S.  2376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Presuian; 

S.  2447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Victor  Fajardo-Carplo; 

8.2529.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix 
Hurtado  Perez; 

S.  2555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Kin 
Soon; 

8. 2636.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Argyrloe 
A.  TSlfutla; 

S.  2789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Allwrto 
Otelza; 

S.  2798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Anrrlch; 

8.2800.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Joseph  Saad; 

8.2838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Snyder; 

S.  2864.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gott- 
fried R.  K&estner; 

S.  2865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Hernandez; 

S.  2889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee 
Enrique  Diaz; 

8. 2945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime 
E.  Condom  Valera; 

8.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
T.  Machado  Esptnosa; 

S.  2973.  An  act  to  permit  Edward  C.  Bower 
to  serre  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Bank  prior  to  his  obtaining  VS. 
citizenship; 

S.  3189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alonso 
Portuondo:  and 

S.  3272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacobo 
Albo  Maya. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16559)  to 
amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1968  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  and  operation 
ot  sea  grant  colleges  and  programs  by 
initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education  and  research  in  the  various 
fields  relating  to  the  development  of 
marine  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  Uiereon,  and  that  Mr.  Lennon. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Mr.  Gn.BBaT.  Mr. 
MosHEs.  and  Mr.  Pkllt  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


laws  limiting  political  activity  by  officers 
and  employees  of  Government,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1474)  to  create  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  study  F^leral 


COMMITTEE  MEEITNOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  re<iuest  of  Mr.  Mansfizld,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  all  committees  ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  Finance  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
today. 

THE  CAIfNDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  previous  agreement, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate iHt>ceed  to  the  consideration  of 
measures  on  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  1574,  and  the  succeed- 
ing measures  in  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  BUnDINaS  ACT,  1926. 
AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  14019)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  5,  after  line 
6,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

SBC.  4.  The  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act. 
1926,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  no  lease  or  other  rental 
arrangement  for  a  period  of  less  than  ten 
years,  and  requiring  an  annual  payment  in 
excess  of  $25,000,  shall  be  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  pinT)Ose  of  renting 
or  leasing  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  or  ll\ing 
quarters  for  the  use  of  the  Foreign  Service 
abroad,  unless  such  lease  or  other  rental 
arrangement  is  approved  by  the  Secretarj-. 
The  Secretary  may  delegate  his  authority 
under  this  section  only  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration  or  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Build- 
ings. The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  Congress 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to 
leases  or  other  rental  arrangements  approved 
under  this  section." 

The  amoidment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFTBLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1607),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pmposK 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide an  authorlzattoa  totaling  $58,160,000  for 
construction ^and  operations  of  Foreign  Serv- 


ice buildings  abroad;  t(»,810.000  of  this 
amount  is  for  the  acquisition  (by  purchase 
or  construction)  and  for  preparation  of  facll- 
iUes  by  major  alterations  of  sites  and  build- 
ings. This  amount  is  to  be  available  for  the 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.,    The  sum  of  «25  - 


Author  izalion.' 


Fui'liclaw 


I8«,  «»th  Cong.,  May  7, 1928 

Do 

Uo 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I«,  7«h  Cong.,  June  14,  IIBS.... 
260,  74th  Gong.,  Aug.  12, 1935... 

Do 

5«,  75th  Cong.,  May  25,  I9W.  ... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 

Do I 

Do 

MT,  79th  Cong.,  July  25,  IM* 

Do 

Do 

Do "■ 


350,000  of  the  authorization  Is  for  opera- 
Uonal  costs  as  distinct  from  buUdlng  costs. 
This  amount  is  for  use  in  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  The  bUl  also  amends  the  taale 
foreign  buildings  legislation  so  as  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  State  to 


23499 

negotiate  short-term  leases  Including  options 
to  purchase  at  fixed  prices.  The  bm  also  en- 
larges the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  dispose  of  real  property  acquired 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926. 


and  appropriations  for  the  foreign  buUdings  program  since  the  Foreign  Service  Building,  Act.  19tS 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Authorizations  > 


Foreign 
currency 


Dollitrs 


10,000 


Appropriations 


Fiscal 
year 


UO^OOO 


300 
1,325 

'Jk'666 


l^ooo 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1931 


1935 

"ma 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
194S 
1946 
1947 


Foreign 
currency 


DoUara 


1948 
1949 
1950 


50,000 
35,900 
13,000 


435 

700 
1,300 
2,700 
1,700 
2,000 
1,166 


1,165 

""750 
300 
450 
275 
144 
220 
1,000 
1,000 


1,500 


Public  law 


Authorizations  > 


I  Fofeign 
currency 


647, 79th  Cong.,  July  25, 1946-Can. 

Do 

Do 

399, 82d  Cong.,  June  19, 1952 
Do- 


no : 

Do 

Do I" 

Do 

Do '"■ 

Do. "" 

Do 

no :.: 

86-723,  Sept.  8.  1960 

Do. : 

87-743,  Oct.  18,  1962 

88-94jAug.  12,  1963 " 

88-414,  Aug.  ii^YwM.V.""!"" 

Do 

89-22,  May  21,  1965 " 

uo :: 


90^000 


Dollars 


Appropriations 


Fiscal 
year 


Total. 


fven  l^^'d^VdoU^^'*'  *""  <iriiations  and  appropriations  have  been  enacted  in 
i  Transferred  from  "Uovemmen  \n  occupied  areas"  pursuant  to  Public  Law  83-207. 


7.000 


207,000 


laooo 


3,000 

49,824 

Vii'eoo' 
"""i,'(i66" 


1951 
1962 


Foreign 
currency 


2,950 
7,500 


1953 
1964 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
I960 
1961 


1962 
1963 


12^049 


1964 
"i966' 


1966 


6,500 
«3,316 
'3,000 

7,500 
14,000 
15,000 
15,000 
16,739 
10^495 


Dollars 


9,100 
7,000 


13,500 
'i4,"666' 

"ii'ooo' 


257,600 


1,000 
1,000 
5,000 
3.600 
3,000 
633 
228 


900 
3.000 


4,625 
"ilM 
6,125 


48,940 


p,L?^ttoTuWi^-  tT^r  "^'"^  ''*""  "Oovemmcnt  in  o«upied  areas" 
*  For  "Other  purposes"  of  act  only. 


BACKCaOTTN  0 

Since  Its  inception  in  1»26,  the  Foreign 
Service  buildings  program  has  been  funded 
by  the  authorizations  and  appropriations  In 
the  above  table. 

The  funds  authorized  in  jl964  were  for  op- 
erations; ftinds  authorized  in  1965  were 
for  a  new  chancery  building  In  Saigon.  Fi- 
nancing for  acqvilsltion  of]  Bites  and  build- 
ings diu-lng  this  period  hak  come  from  the 
149,824,000  authorized  in  igfe.  These  funds, 
which  were  expected  to  flnkuce  a  2-year  pro- 
gram, have  in  fact  been  stretched  to  cover 
3  years  and  are  now  virtually  exhausted. 

The  committee  draws  attintlon  to  the  fact 
that,  since  the  Inception  of  the  program, 
nearly  84  percent  of  the  fiends  appropriated 
were  used  to  purchase  U.fe-owned  foreign 
currencies.  j 

As  a  result  of  the  progWm,  the  United 
States,  at  Its  275  posts  abroid,  has  long-term 
lease  agre«nenta  or  owns  tihe  following  Im- 
proved properties:  242  office  buildings,  171 
residences  for  ambassadors  and  other  prin- 
cipal officers,  377  residences}  for  other  officers 
and  attaches,  290  apartmei»t  buildings  with 
an  aggregate  of  1,967  apaijtinents,  and  151 
other  buildings  such  as  [Warehouses  and 
garages.  These  properties  aire  carried  on  the 
books  at  approximately  $25^  mUUon. 
coMMrma:  action 

The  executive  branch's  proposed  amend- 
mente  to  the  Foreign  Servlpe  Buildings  Act 
were  transmitted  to  the  Setaate  on  May  26, 
1985,  and  introduced  by  Ui*  chairman  (by 
request)  as  S.  2073  on  Ji^iie  2,  1965.  On 
June  13,  1966,  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
by  a  vote  of  290  to  3,  passed  JlR.  14019,  which 
was  subsequently  referred  U)  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  That  bill  was  an 
amended  version  of  the  ori^al  admlnistra- 
Uon  request.  j 

The  major  differences  bUween  the  blU 
P»*sei  by  the  House  and  the  jeacecuttve  branch 


request  are  in  the  amounts  shown  by  the 
following  table : 


Area 

Original 

executive 

request 

House  bill 

Africa... 

$6,625,000 
9,410,000 
4,335,000 

5,340,000 
8,790,000 

65,485,000 
7,920,000 
3,310,000 
3,150,000 
6,930,000 

American  Republics 

Eurofie 

FarEa!!t 

Near  East... 

Area  subtotal 

34,400,000 
865,000 

800,000 

26,795,000 
615,000 

800,000 

r.su 

Agricultural  and"  defense  "at- 
tache  housing 

Total 

36,065.000 

28,210,000 

House  reduction 

-7,855,000 
1,600,000 

Additional  funds  for  Saigon 
chancery 

Net  House  reduction... 

-6,265,000 

ceding  table.  The  following  table  shows  the 
expected  expenditures  by  post  and  by  fiscal 
year,  together  with  the  separate  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  of  operational  ex- 
penses: 

OEPAKTMENT  OT  STATE  FOREIGN  BTTILOINCS  OPER- 
ATIONS 3-TEA8  PROPOSES)  BITILDINC  PROGRAM 

Acquisition  and  construction  (fiscal  year 
1967-S8) — Operations  (fiscal  year  1968- 
69) 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


The  House  reduced  the  request  by  $7,855,- 
000  but  added  an  additional  81,600,000  for 
the  Saigon  chancery,  resulting  in  a  net  re- 
duction of  86.255,000.  These  reductions  were 
arrived  at  In  consultation  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  have  its  support. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
an  executive  hearing  on  June  24,  1966,  at 
which  the  Honorable  WUliam  J.  Crockett, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Stete  for  Ad- 
ministration, and  Mr.  Ralph  Scarritt,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings,  De- 
partment of  State,  testified.  Their  prepared 
statements  are  appended  to  this  report.  Mr. 
Scarritt  appeared  again  In  executive  session 
on  August  30,  1966.  On  September  15,  1966, 
the  committee  ordered  H.R.  14019  favorably 
reported  to  the  Senate  with  an  amendment. 

WHAT   TRK   BnX   DOES 

The  authorization  of  $29,810,000  for  pur- 
chase, construction,  major  alteration,  and 
long-term  leasing  of  buildings  is  broken  down 
by  areas  and  agencies  as  shown  in  the  pre- 


Area,  country,  and  post 

1967 

1968 

Africa: 

Algeria,  Algiers 

Cameroun,  Yaounde 

1,375 

225 

Congo,  L*opoldville 

450 

ivory  Ct  .St,  Abidjan 

100 
178 

Liberia,  Monrovia. 

Libya,  Tripoli , . 

1  aoo 

Malaga.sy,  Tananarive 

flOO 

Nifteria,  Kaduna 

215 

Rliode.<na,  Salisbury. . 

ao 

80 
S6S 

65 
275 

75 

Senegal,  Dakar 

Sierra  Loone,  Freetown. . 

South  Africa,  Capetown. .. 

Sudan,  Khartouin 

75 

Tanzania,  Dar-es-8alaam 

Subtotal,  Africa 

1,885 

3,600 

American  Republics: 

Brazil,  Brasilia 

670 

100 

20 

.2,400 

3;i90 

300 

Colombia,  Bogot4 

Costa  Rica,  San  Jose 

Ecuador,  Quito 

35 

Guatemala,  Uuatemaia  City 

I  soo 

Jamaica,  Kingston.. 

630 
66 

Peru,  Lima. 

10 

Subtotal,  American  RepubUcs.. 

1,485 

6,435 

Europe: 

Austria,  Vienna 

100 

Canada,  Ottawa 

88S 

Oermany,  Hamburg „ 

M 

•0 
46 

aao 

Ireland,  Dublin 

Rumania,  Bucharest 

1,000 

Subtotal,  Europe 

aa» 

3;07( 

23500 
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BBP&xnCXNT  or  STATX  rOKBON  BVTTniNM  I 

ATIONa  S-TXA>  FBOPOSXB  VUtLOOta  PBOfiBAM 

continued 
Acquisition   and   conatmction    Iftcml   yew 
19«7~9i)—Opermt1tm9    (JUMi   fear   199$~ 
69)  — ContlniMd 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Arcft,  eountry,  and  poet 


Far  East: 

Australia: 

Ad«l»ld» 

Brisbouc... 

Sydney.. 

Japan.  Tokyo 

Laos,  Vientiane 

Malaysia.  Kuala  Lumpur. 

New  Zealand,  WrUlngtoi. 

Taiwan,  Taipei 

Vietnam,  Saigon 


Subtotal,  Far  East... 

Near  East  and  sooth  Asia: 
Aigbanisian.  Kabul. ... 

Greece,  Athena 

Lebanon,  Beirut 

Saudi  Arabia,  Jidda 

Turkey,  Ankara 


Subtotal,  Near  East  and  south 

Asia 

Dollar  part  of  excess  foreign  cumocy 

projects 

V.3.  Information  .\gency 

Agriculture  and  Defease 


Total  capital  pro^^am.. 
2-year  total 

Total 


Operations — 

I        2-year  operation  total 

I        Uraiid  total(3umof  both2-yi 
totals) 


1««7 


4S 

46 

am 


ss 

15 

i.aw 


2.1(10 


36 
2» 
100 


160 


6W 

1,435 
430 
400 


ion 


100 

700 

1,240 


2,SI» 


880 


2,000 
105 
160 


3,145 

2,345 
185 
400 


t,035       20^775 
21.810 


1068 


19«e 


U600       U7W 
2£,350 

I 
65,160 


TiM  Increaaed  ram  for  the  chancery  at 
SalgOQ  U  included  In  these  toUUa  but  la 
separately  authorized.  The  91,600,000  addl- 
•  tlonal  authorization  will  make  possible  the 
addition  of  two  floors  and  a  two-stor/  annex 
to  the  building  authorized  last  year.  The 
larger  structure  will  accommodate  241!  Amer- 
ican and  local  personnel  Instead  a;  7S  m 
proposed  In  1965. 

The  bill  continues  in  law  the  principle 
that  "To  the  maiimum  extent  feasible,  ex- 
penditures under  this  Act  shall  be  made  out 
of  fccelKn  currencies  owned  by  or  owed  to 
the  United  States."  The  executive  branch 
witnesses  estimate  that  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  funds  spent  will  be  in  foreign 
currencies.  Also  continued  in  effect  is  the 
authority  to  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  funds  between  any  of  the  geographic 
areas  or  executive  branch  agencies.  Funds 
may  not  be  transferred  as  between  opera- 
tion and  acquisition  authorizations. 

The  new  subsection  being  added  by  sec- 
tion a  Is  eesentially  a  bookkeeping  anvend- 
ment.  It  will  permit  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty by  the  exercise  of  options  to  p\irchase 
which  are  contained  in  short-term  leases 
(leas  than  10  years),  and  the  application  to 
the  purchase  price  of  all  or  part  of  the  pre- 
paid rents  without  reimbursement  to  the 
appropriation  funding  the  rent  payment. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  in  the 
past  questioned  this  practice  because  short- 
term  leasBB  are  funded  from  an  account  other 
than  the  Foreign  Service  buildings  account, 
and  to  tba  extent  that  ■toneys  are  applied 
to  future  purchases,  the  Foreign  Service 
buttdlngs  account  Is  augmented  comman- 
snrmtely.  The  funds  Involved  are  relatively 
small  and  are  calcntated  at  law  tliaii  #1  all- 
lion.  Section  a  removes  oontiofatay  on  this 
petnt. 

Tba  a—nrtwent  ctmtalnad  la  mrtlwi  S 
atfMtittitae  a  aew  aectloa  9  In  the  baalc  leg- 


lalatlon,  broadening  the  authorities  previous- 
ly set  forth  in  tba  section  in  three  respects: 

(1)  The  original  sactloa  permitted  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  seU  real  property  ac- 
quired tinder  the  teima  of  the  <kct  and  to  use 
the  proceeds  for  the  pfurohasa.  eonatnictloD, 
furnishing,  and  preservation  of  other  proper- 
ties. The  new  section  will  allow  him  to  sell, 
exchange,  lease,  or  license  property  or  prop- 
erty interests  acquired  under  the  act.  The 
new  authority  provides  flexibility  in  admin- 
istering property  interests  so  as  to  cover 
situations  where  real  values  may  be  depressed 
at  a  time  when  the  property  becomes  surplus 
to  IT.S.  needs  or  when  future  U.S.  needs  are 
uncertain.  It  will  make  possible  better 
commercial  terms  for  and  more  flexible  han- 
dling of  U.S.  surplus  properties. 

(3)  This  section  will  authorize  the  receipt 
of  payment  in  whatever  form,  or  in  kind, 
for  damage  to  or  destruction  of  biilldlngs  or 
their  contents.  Such  payments,  whenever 
made,  are  now  covered  into  the  general  re- 
ceipts of  the  Treasury  and  not  deposited  in- 
to the  account  of  the  Foreign  Service  build- 
ings fund.  The  new  provision  will  allow 
theee  payments,  In  whatever  form,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  State  instead. 
This,  too,  is  largely  a  bookkeeping  change. 

(3)  The  Secretary  will  be  authorized  to  ac- 
cept gifts  of  real  or  personal  property  under 
the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Act.  Similar  provisions  are  found  in 
numerous  other  laws. 

The  proceeds  derived  from  any  of  the 
transactions  authorized  by  the  new  section 
9  are  to  be  applied  toward  acquisition,  con- 
struction, or  other  piirpoees  authorized  by 
the  bin  or  held  In  the  Pwelgn  Service  build- 
ing fund,  as  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary will  best  serve  the  Government's  Inter- 
est. An  annual  report  on  these  transactions 
is  required  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  with 
the  budget  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  new  section  10  requires  the  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  leases  or  other 
rental  arrangements  for  periods  of  10  years 
or  less  which  Involve  annual  rental  pay- 
ments of  •26,000  or  more.  It  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  delegate  this  au- 
thority only  to  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Administration  or  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ofllce  of  Foreign  Buildings.  The 
section  Is  designed  to  insure  greater  State 
Department  supervision  over  the  execution 
of  short-term  leases  negotiated  abroad. 

COM icrrrxi  bxcommendatiqns 
The  committee  finds  the  Department's  au- 
thorization request  to  be  reasonable.  The 
amounts  and  changes  In  existing  authority 
should  serve  to  give  greater  strength  and 
flexibility  to  the  Foreign  Service  buildings 
program.  The  funds  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  provide  an  additional  34 
oflSce  buildings,  10  principal  officer  residences, 
52  senior  oAcer  residences,  and  104  separate 
living  units  for  ataS  i>ersonnel  and  Uarine 
guards.  It  is  also  to  be  stressed  that  the 
funds  provided  In  this  bill  serve  to  meet  the 
needs  not  <»ily  of  the  Foreign  Service  but  also 
for  USIA  personnel.  mUltary,  agriculttural, 
and  other  attaches.  AID,  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  personnel  abroad. 
The  other  changes  wUl  enable  th«  Foreign 
Service  buildings  program  to  make  better  use 
oi  what  it  has. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatloeia  ree- 
commends  enactment  o(  HJi.  14019  as  re- 
ported. 


INTERPRETATION  AMD  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP  THE  COMMON  VARI- 
ETIES ACT 

Tbe  8en»U  proceeded  to  ewKlder  the 
bfil  (8.  34S5>  to  amend  section  3  of  the 


act  of  July  23,  1955  (ch.  375,  69  Stat. 
368)  which  hMl  been  reported  from  the 
OcMnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments  on  page  2,  line 
13.  after  the  word  "limestones",  to  in- 
sert "or";  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "talc",  to  Insert  "perlite,  vennic- 
ullte,  dlatomaceous  earth,";  in  line  15. 
after  the  word  "additives",  to  Insert  "or"; 
and  in  line  22,  after  the  word  "or",  to 
strike  out  "more;  or  (3)  tmy  material 
considered  as  concrete  aggregate  which 
will  meet  Federal  or  State  or  other  gov- 
ernment concrete  aggregate  specifica- 
tions, with  or  without  treatment  or  bene- 
flclatlon."  and  insert  "more.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  19S5  (ch.  375,  69  Stat. 
368) ,  Is  amended  to  read: 

"No  deposit  of  conunon  varieties  of  sand. 
stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumlclte.  or  cinders, 
and  no  deposit  of  petrified  wood,  shall  be 
deemed  a  valuable  mineral  deposit  within 
the  meaning  of  the  nUnlng  laws  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  give  effective  validity 
to  any  mining  claims  hereafter  located  un- 
der such  mining  laws:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  validity 
of  any  nUning  location  based  upon  discovery 
of  some  other  mineral  occurring  in  or  in  as- 
sociation with  such  a  deposit.  'Common 
varieties"  as  used  In  this  Act  shall  not  Include 
deposits  of  such  materials  which  have  some 
chemical,  physical,  or  chemical  and  physical. 
property  or  properties  (other  than  lack  or 
presence  of  physical  properties  of  mere 
weight,  volume,  or  strength),  making  them 
valuable  mineral  deposits  under  such  mining 
laws.  Use  or  iisefulneas  for  a  common  pur- 
pose or  application  shall  not  classify  a  ma- 
terial as  a  common  variety.  "Common  va- 
rieties' as  used  In  this  Act  shall  not  include, 
among  others:  (I)  limestones  suitable  for 
use  in  the  production  of  cement,  lime,  ex- 
tenders or  fillers,  or  metallurgical  or  chemi- 
cal grade  limestones,  or  gypsum,  Jalc.  per- 
lite. vermlculite,  dlatomaceous  earth,  and  the 
like,  whether  or  not  any  such  material  may 
require  treatment,  beneflclation  or  additives: 
or  (2)  travertine,  marble,  limestones,  gran- 
ites, or  gabbros,  suitable  for  use  with  or 
without  shaping  or  sizing  In  the  commercial 
construction  of  exposed  portions  of  build- 
ings, or  suitable  for  high  polishing  or  ac- 
curate shaping  for  monument,  building 
plate,  or  surface  plate  purposes,  or  so-called 
block  pumice  which  occurs  In  nature  in 
pieces  having  one  dimension  of  two  Inches  or 
more.  'Common  varieties'  as  used  in  this 
Act  shall  include,  among  others,  deposits  of 
sand,  stone,  gravel,  pumice,  pumlclte.  and 
cinders  valuable  and  suitable  for  use  only 
as  fill,  or  as  riprap,  road  base,  or  any  other 
purpose  where  only  lack  or  presence  of  tbe 
physical  properties  of  mere  weight,  volume, 
or  strength,  is  required.  'Petrified  wood'  as 
used  in  this  Act  means  agatlzed,  opalized, 
petrified,  or  slUdoua  wood,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial formed  by  replacement  of  wood  by 
silica  or  other  matter.  Terms  used  in  this 
Act  shall  be  understood  and  applied  in  the 
meaning  they  have  In  commerce  and  the 
construction  and  mining  Industries.  Noth- 
ing contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  relieving  a  claimant  from  any  other  re- 
quirements of  the  mining  laws  of  the  united 
SUtes." 

The  amoMlments  were  screed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tidrd  readbif ,  read  the  third  time, 
•nd  passed. 


September  21, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
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Mr.  President,  I 

ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  ejjoerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1608) ,  expl^ilning  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  I 

There  being  no  ob  ^tion,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pri  :|ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ' 

FtTKPOSE  OF  THE  MEASUSS 

The  purpose  of  S.  3435  U  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  167,  84th  Congrfeks,  variously  referred 
to  as  the  "Common  Varieties  Act,"  or  the 
"Materials  Act"  (69  Stkt.  367;  found  In  30 
VJS.C.  601),  80  that  the  law  wlU  be  inter- 
preted and  admlnistereft  in  accordance  with 
the  legislative  Intent  .of  the  Congress  In 
enacting  it.  The  comiWttee  finds  that  the 
administrative  agenclesf-namely,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  ^d  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice— have  not  been  interpreting  and  admin- 
istering the  act  in  aqoordance  with  such 
congressional  intent. 

The  Common  Varieties  Act  was  enacted,  in 
pertinent  part,  to  prevent  abuses  of  the  min- 
ing laws  by  which  persons  who  had  no  bona 
fide  intention  of  developing  mineral  resources 
were  acquiring  large  tracts  of  land  and  tim- 
ber free  of  cost.  One  of  the  means  used  to 
prevent  such  abuses  wa*  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain minerals  found  in  abundance  in  many 
different  widespread  areas  of  the  public  do- 
main should  no  longep  be  locatable  under 
the  mining  laws,  but  instead  should  be  sub- 
ject to  lease  by  the  Seciiatary  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act. 
SpeciflcaUy  named  as  being  subject  to  such 
leasing  rather  than  location  were  common 
varieties  of  "sand,  stciie,  gravel,  pumice, 
pvunlclte,  or  cinders." 

As  administered,  howeiver.  the  committee 
finds  that  the  Common  tarietles  Act  has  in 
Itself  given  rise  to  many  abuses;  it  is  Impos- 
ing inequitable  hardship  on  bona  fide  min- 
ing men,  and  because  (jf  uncertainty  as  to 
Just  what  the  administrative  agencies  will 
determine  to  be  a  common  variety,  it  is  seri- 
ously impeding  the  davelopment  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  thel  public  domain. 

Such  results  never  wtte  intended  by  the 
Congress. 

S.  3485  as  reported  from  the  conunittee  at- 
tempts to  remedy  this  pBesslng  situation  by 
setting  forth,  in  section  l3  of  the  act,  certain 
standards  and  guldeUnes  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  administraUve  agencies  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  mineral  is  a 
common  variety  and  henjae  subject  to  leasing 
by  the  Secretary  of  tha  Interior  under  the 
set  rather  than  being  jocatable  under  the 
mining  laws.  ; 

Also,  deposits,  of  certain  named  minerals 
are  specifically  exemptedltn  the  proposed  leg- 
IslaUon  from  the  Comm^a  Varieties  Act,  and 
hence  bona  fide  locations  of  these  minerals 
under  the  mining  law  wiuld  be  valid,  as  was 
Intended  at  the  time  or,  enactment  of  the 
1955  act.  I 

These  minerals  are  narned  because  they  are 
ones  concerning  which  tqe  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  compJalnts  with  respect 
to  interpretation  and  adHHnlstratlon  of  the 
law.  They  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to  be 
exclusive.  The  committee  records  Its  firm 
legislative  intent  that  the  old  legal  maxim 
of  "expresslo  unius  est  eJcJusio  alterius"  (the 
express  mention  of  one  laiplles  exclusion  of 
another)  should  not  apply  nor  be  invoked; 
rather  the  named  mlnef»ls  are  to  be  con- 
sidered examples,  only,  ot  materials  to  which 
the  Common  Varieties  Att  should  not  apply, 
per  se.  It  would  not  apply  to  rhyolite,  and 
ventoiute,  as  specific  Instances,  imless  de- 
posits of  a  particular  ty|)e  of  such  minerals 
''ere  to  be  fotind  in  great 'Abundance  in  many 
widespread  areas  of  the  i^Ubllc  domain. 


THK    COMMXTRB    AMKHBMXirTS 

The  committee  amended  8.  348S  as  Intro- 
duced by  adding  on  page  a,  Une  IS,  thr«e  ad- 
ditional minerals  that  are  not  to  be  "com- 
mon varieties." 

On  page  2.  Une  21,  Item  (8)  Is  stricken  In 
Its  entirely  as  being  inconsistent  with  both 
the  1956  act  and  with  the  provision  that  fol- 
lows it  in  the  bill. 

Additional  technical  changes  In  the  style 
and  wording  are  made  to  clarify  the  metm- 
Ing. 

The  committee  submits  that  Its  amend- 
ments have  met  and  rendered  moot  the  basis 
of  Interior's  objection  that  the  bUl  would 
bring  about  a  return  to  pre-1955  conditions. 
Rather,  the  measure  as  amended  will  in  fact 
bring  about.  It  is  hoped  and  expected.  Inter- 
pretation and  administration  of  the  1965 
Common  Varieties  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  84th  Congress. 

It  would  break  the  administrative  backlog 
of  mineral  classifications  and  appeals  by  set- 
ting guidelines  to  insure  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  carried  out.  It  would  clear  away 
the  vmcertalntles  of  title  and  exposure  to  suit 
by  the  United  States  which  now  have  frozen 
Investment  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. It  would  lift  the  burden  and  cost 
of  fighting  administrative  proceedings 
brought  under  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's erroneous  construction  of  the  law. 

SURFACE    VALTTES    PKOTECTED 

At  the  committee  hearings,  fears  were  ex- 
pressed that  enactment  of  S.  3486  would 
somehow  deprive  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service  of  con- 
trol over  surface  values  of  the  lands  in  which 
are  located  the  deposits  of  minerals  not 
subject  to  the  Commom  Varieties  Act.  The 
conunittee  gave  fiUl  and  careful  study  to 
this  matter,  and  concluded  that  these  fears 
are  groundless.  S.  3485  amends  only  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act.  Section  4  remains  in  full 
force  and  effect.  The  text  of  this  section  is 
as  follows: 

"SECTION  4  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  167 84TH  CONGRESS 

(ACT    OF    JULY     23.     1956;     69     STAT.     368,    AS 
POTTND  IN  30  UJ3.C.  813> 

"(a)  Any  mining  claim  hereafter  located 
under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  used,  prior  to  Issuance  of  patent 
therefor,  for  amy  purposes  other  than  pros- 
pecting, mining  or  processing  operations  and 
uses  reasonably  incident  thereto. 

"(b)  Rights  under  any  mining  claim  here- 
after located  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  subject,  prior  to 
issuance  of  patent  therefor,  to  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  manage  and  dispose  of 
the  vegetative  surface  resources  thereof  and 
to  manage  other  surface  resources  thereof 
(except  mineral  deposits  subject  to  location 
under  the  mining  laws  of  the  United  States) . 
Any  such  mining  claim  shall  also  be  subject, 
prior  to  issuance  of  patent  therefor,  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States,  its  permittees,  and 
licensees,  to  use  so  much  of  the  surface 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
poses or  for  access  to  adjacent  land:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  any  uae  of  the  surface 
of  any  such  mkning  claim  by  the  United 
States,  its  permittees  or  licensees,  shall  be 
such  as  not  to  endanger  or  materially  inter- 
fere with  prospecting,  mining  or  processing 
operations  or  uses  reasonably  incident 
thereto:  Provided  further.  That  if  at  any 
time  the  locator  requires  more  timber  for 
his  mining  operations  than  Is  available  to 
him  from  the  claim  after  disposition  of 
timber  therefrom  by  the  United  States,  sub- 
sequent to  the  location  of  the  claim,  he  shall 
be  entitled,  free  of  charge,  to  be  supplied 
with  timber  for  such  requirements  from  the 
nearest  timber  administered  by  the  dispos- 
ing agency  which  is  ready  for  harvesting 
vinder   the   rules   and   regulations   of   that 


agency  and  which  is  subetantiaUy  equivalent 
In  kind  and  quantity  to  the  timber  esti- 
mated by  the  disposing  agency  to  have 
been  disposed  of  from  the  claim:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  In  sections  601.  603, 
and  611-616  <rf  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  or  intended  to  affect  or  kn  any 
way  interfere  with  or  modify  the  laws  of  the 
States  which  lie  wholly  or  in  part  westward 
of  the  ninety-eighth  meridan  relating  to 
the  ownership,  control,  appropriation,  use, 
and  distribution  of  ground  or  surface  waters 
within  any  unpatented  tnintng  claim. 

"(c)  Except  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
mining  claimant's  prospecting,  mining  or 
processing  operations  and  uses  reasonably 
Incident  thereto,  or  for  the  construction  of 
building  or  structures  in  connection  there- 
with, or  to  provide  clearance  for  such  opera- 
tions or  uses,  or  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
the  United  States,  no  claimant  of  any  mining 
claim  hereafter  located  under  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall,  prior  to  U- 
suance  of  patent  therefor,  sever,  remove,  or 
iise  any  vegetative  or  other  surface  resources 
thereof  which  are  subject  to  management 
or  disposition  by  the  United  States  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Any  sever- 
ance or  removal  of  timber  which  Is  permitted 
under  the  exceptions  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, other  than  severance  or  removal  to 
provide  clearance,  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
sound  principles  of  forest  management." 

It  is  submitted  that  the  above  provisions, 
which  will  continue  to  be  applicable  to  all 
mining  activities  on  the  public  lands  after 
enactment  of  S.  3485,  provide  ample  author- 
ity for  prevention  of  abuse  of  the  mining 
laws,  and  for  protection  of  surface  values. 

BACKGBOUND    OF    LEGISLATION 

As  Stated,  the  Common  Varieties  Act  was 
passed  In  July  of  1956  primarily  to  prevent 
abuses  of  the  mining  laws,  particularly  in 
our  national  forests.  It  was  sponsored  in 
the  84th  Congress  by  Senator  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico  who  had  been  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  President  Truman. 

At  the  hearings  in  May  1966,  on  Senator 
Andeesons  bills  S.  1713,  conclusive  evidence 
established  the  fact  that  the  mining  laws 
were  being  used  by  persons,  who  for  the  most 
part  were  not  miners,  to  obtain  title  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  tim- 
ber belonging  to  the  people  of  the  Unltod 
States  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  and  subject 
to  little  or  no  control  by  the  Ptorest  Service. 
The  Infamous  Al  Sarena  case  is  a  glaring  ex- 
ample. 

Also,  mining  claims  were  being  used  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  rent-free  and  cost-free 
tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  taverns,  motels,  and  other 
commercial  enterprises  which  boie  no  rela- 
tionship to  mining 

It  was  to  correct  such  sltuaUons  that  the 
Common  Varieties  Act  was  enacted. 

The  Interior  Committee's  report  on  the 
1955  measure,  after  setting  forth  the  pur- 
poses and  needs  for  the  legislation,  specifi- 
cally states:  "At  the  same  time,  the  measure 
faithfully  safeguards  all  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  bona  fide  prospectors  and  mine 
operators.  In  no  way  would  it  deprive  them 
of  rights  and  means  for  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  under  the  historic  princlplrs 
of  free  enterprise  and  private  ownership  of 
the  present  mining  laws  (S.  Rept.  654.  84t"a 
Cong.)." 

Certainly  the  objectives  of  Public  Law  167 
as  enacted,  with  the  congressional  intent  as 
set  forth  In  the  quoted  paragraph,  were 
praiseworthy,  and  unquestionably  the  meas- 
ure, within  the  framework  of  the  purposes. 
Intent,  and  safeguards  for  legitimate  mining, 
was  necessary.  The  mining  Industry,  on  the 
whole,  support«d  the  purpoMs  and  objec- 
tives of  the  law. 
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Seyeral  yean  »ft«r  exuMstment  of  the  Uw, 
when  proteeto  agtUDst  •dmlnlstntlTe  dect- 
slona  beg&n  to  reach  the  adjudlcatloii  stage, 
the  committee  commenced  to  receive  report* 
and  complaints  in  Increasing  volume,  pri- 
marily from  small,  Independent  operators,  of 
harsh,  narrow  Interpretation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service.  Mining 
claims  located  under  the  mining  law  for  a 
valuable  mineral,  such  as,  for  example,  Mon- 
tana travertine,  were  being  contested  on  the 
ground  that  the  mineral  was  a  "conunon  va- 
riety" in  that  It  was  like  other  travertines 
and  hence  subject  to  the  competitive  leasing 
provisions  of  the  Common  Varieties  Act 
rather  than  the  mining  laws. 

Thus  property  rights  were  being  Interfered 
with  and  taken  away.  Uncertainty  as  to  ]\ist 
what  the  executive  agencies  might  decide  to 
be  subject  to  the  leasing  act,  and  therefore 
not  locatable,  was  Interfering  with  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  public 
domain. 

So    widespread    became    the    complaints 
against  the  administration  of  the  Common 
Varieties    Act    that    the    Subcommittee    on 
BUnerals,  Materials,  and  Fuels,  assisted   by 
Senator   Mxtcalf.   held   public    hearings   in 
Butte,  Mont.,  and  In  Washington  In  tie  sum- 
mer of  1966  on  the  overall  situation  'vlth  re- 
spect to  the  law.  Based  on  these  healings,  8. 
3486  was  drafted  and  Introduced  by  Senator 
METCAi,r,    and   hearings   were   held   on  this 
measure,  and  on  8.  2281,  a  bill  sponsored 
by  Senator  Cannon,  of  Nevada,  for  i;he  same 
basic  purposes,  on  June  28  of  this  year. 
The  attention  of  the  Senate  Is  directed  to 
.these  hearings   which  have  been  printed.  In 
which   complaints    against   the   administra- 
tion of  the  Common  Varieties  Act  are  doc- 
umented by  specific  cases  and  Instances. 
Causes  of  complaints 
The  hearings  show  that  current  admin - 
latraUon  of  Public  Law  167,  84th  Congress, 
Is  causing  unintended  and  unforeseen  hard- 
ship upon  mine  operators  and  potential  mine 
operators  In  our  Western  States.  Recent  In- 
terpretations   coupled    with    administration 
were  shown  to  be  having  a  harmful  effect 
upon  the  development  of   the   mineral   re- 
sources of  the  public  domain  (see  particularly 
statements    of    B.    B.    Connors,    of    Kaiser 
Cement,  and  James  W.  Kelm,  Northern  Pacific 
Ballroad  geologist) . 

More  specifically,  difficulties  arise  from — 
1.  Interior's  Interpretation  that  "common 
variety"  means  whether  a  material  Is  similar 
to  or  like  other  materials  of  the  same  kind, 
rather  than  whether  the  material  itself  Is 
"common"  In  the  sense  of  being  found 
abundantly  In  numerotis,  widespread  areas. 
That  Is,  with  respect  to  Montana  travertine, 
for  example.  Interior  has  l>ased  Its  adverse 


actions  on  an  assumption  that  Montana 
travertine  i*  like  all  other  travertines,  with- 
out taking  Into  consideration  the  fact  that 
travertine  U  In  Itself  a  material  very  like 
marble,  found  In  limited  quantities  In  only  a 
few  areas,  having  uncommon  qualities  of 
cleavlblllty,  susceptibility  to  taking  a  high 
polish,  great  beauty  (It's  used  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  among  other 
places) ,  and  other  qualities  making  It  a  very 
special  material  Indeed. 

Thus,  a  basic  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to 
the  definition  of  "common  variety." 

a.  The  administratively  changed  and  nar- 
rowed rule  of  law  with  respect  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  valid  discovery  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  claim  and  enable  the  claimant  to  pro- 
ceed to  patent.  That  Is,  the  "marketability 
rule"  as  opposed  to  the  historic  "prudent 
man  rule." 

3.  The  asserted  lack  of  qualified  mining 
engineers  and  mineralogists  In  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  go  out  and  inspect  in  titu  a  mining 
claim  before  taking  away  the  claimant's 
property.  Apparently  many  determinations 
are  made  at  a  desk  In  an  office  In  Wash- 
ington or  In  the  field  as  to  whether  a  mate- 
rial la  a  common  variety  solely  on  the  basis 
of  Its  use — as  a  building  stone,  for  example. 
Such  a  determination.  It  was  charged.  Is  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion,  rather  than  based 
on   scientific   and   legal   propositions. 

4.  The  length  of  time  administrative  agen- 
cies sometimes  take  to  bring  a  case  on  for  de- 
termination on  the  merits.  Example:  The 
6  years  and  S  months,  plus  expenditure  of 
one-half  million  dollars  by  the  applicant. 
It  took  to  get  the  Santa  Fe  application  of 
the  Kaiser  Co.  In  a  status  being  ready  for 
hearing. 

5.  Interior's  administrative  determination 
that  section  161  of  title  30  was  repealed  by 
Public  Law  167.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
administrative  agencies  were  silent  on  that 
point  in  the  1055  hearings  and  reports  on 
the  bills  that  became  Public  Law  167.  The 
decision  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Co\irt  of  Ap- 
peals In  the  case  of  Coleman  v.  United 
States,  the  text  of  which  Is  set  forth  In  the 
hearings  on  S.  3485,  holds  that  the  Common 
Varieties  Act  did  not  repeal  section  161. 

POSmON  OP  SXXCUTIVB  AGKNCnS 

At  the  June  28  hearings,  the  Interior  and 
Agrlcultiire  Departments  appeared  In  oppo- 
sition to  8.  3486  as  Introduced.  Interior's 
proposed  alternative  Is  to  abolish  the  dis- 
tinction between  "common"  and  "uncom- 
mon" varieties  of  stone  and  the  other  mate- 
rtaU  set  forth  In  the  1866  act,  thus  mak- 
ing all  such  minerals  leasable  rather  than 
locatable.  Such  action  would,  of  course, 
further  constrict  and  erode  the  historic  min- 
ing law  stUl  fxxrther. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  which  the  Forest  Service  U 


a  part,  was  even  more  explicit  in  outright 
advocacy  of  a  leasing  act  and  abrogation 
of  the  mining  laws  with  respect  to  all  types 
of  materials  which  are  the  subject  of  Pub- 
lic Law  167.  The  poelUon  of  the  Forest 
Service  Is  sununed  up  In  the  following  para- 
graph  from   Secretary   Freeman's    report: 

"There  Is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  present  conmjon  variety  pro- 
visions. Experience  to  date  has  shown  that 
mo«t  of  the  contested  claims  for  buHdlng 
materials  have  been  determined  to  be  in- 
valid. Our  experience  also  has  been  that 
there  Is  a  long  lag  before  a  final  determina- 
tion Is  made.  These  uncertainties  could  be 
removed  and  locators  could  be  assured  of 
leasing  the  deposits  they  have  discovered 
through  i»ovlslons  which  would  (1)  rMnove 
from  location  under  the  mining  laws,  all 
forms  of  sand,  stone,  rock,  gravel,  cinders, 
pumice,  materials  which  have  their  primary 
value  through  use  for  building  materials, 
and  certain  other  nonmetalUc  materials  the 
primary  use  value  of  which  does  not  depend 
on  Its  chemical  properties  but  on  the  use 
to  which  It  Is  put;  (2)  abolish  the  distinc- 
tion between  common  and  uncommon  varie- 
ties of  these  materials;  and  (3)  provide  lor 
their  disposal  through  a  leasing  arrange- 
ment." 

Both  agencies,  while  agreeing  that  latter- 
day  Interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  Common  Varieties  Act  has  given  rise  to 
uncommon  problems  and  has  caused  present 
Individual  hardship  and  uncertainty,  urged 
that  remedial  action  be  deferred  until  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  could 
repeal:  on  the  matter  In  connection  yrlth  its 
overall  study. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND  FIRE- 
MEN'S SALARY   ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  15857)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  an  sunendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TTTLK     I SALAKT     INCKKASKS     FOK    DISTRICT    OF 

COLtriCBIA    POUCXMZN     AND     PIRSICEN 

Section  101.  Section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1968  (D.C.  Code  sec.  4-823)  Is  amended  to 
lead  as  follows: 

"Sec.  101.  The  annual  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  shall 
be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule  of  rates: 


"Salary  class  and  title 


Service  stq> 


ClaiBl: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fin  private. 
PoUoe  private. 

Bubdaas  (b) 

Private  aasisDed  as: 
Technician  I. 
Flaindotbesmaa. 

Bubdaas  (c) 

Private  asBlnied  as: 
Technldknn. 
Station  clerk. 
Motorcyd*  offloer. 
CUms2: 

8abdaa8(a) 

Fire  inspector. 

8abdiM(b) 

Flra  Inspector  a 
Technician  L 

SabcUas(c) 

Fire  Inspeetsr  i 
TeeiinldaB  n. 


M,6SS 
6.926 

7,21S 


7,9n 
t,27S 

KM 


18.173 

T.aas 

7,SS3 


8,120 
8,»10 

ShSOO 


t7.3a» 
7,900 

7,889 


8,6S7 
8,M7 

«,aS7 


*7,M0 
7,998 

8,228 


8,994 
9,284 

9,574 


r.tes 

8,273 
8^961 


$8,320 
8,810 

8,900 


Longevity  "tep 


$8,857 
8,947 

9^217 


9,  SSI 
9,821 


$8,994 

9,284 

9,574 


9,888 

9,9S8 

101248 


$9,331 
9,621 

0,911 


iaoo6 

1ft  M« 
IftM 


"Salary  classed  title 


Class  3 _ 

Assistant  marine  encineef , 
Assistant  pilot. 
Detective. 
("Insi  4: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  sergeant. 
Police  sergeant. 

Subclass  (b) 

Detective  sergeant. 

SuixlasB  (c) 

Police  sergeant  assigdeb  aa: 
Motorcycle  offica . 

Class  5 ^^ 

Fire  lieutenant. 
Police  lieutenant. 
Detective  lieutenant. 

Class  6 _. 

Marine  engineer. 
PUot. 

Class  7 

Fire  captain. 
Police  captain. 
Detective  captain. 

Class  8 

Battalion  Ore  chief. 
Police  Inspector. 
Class  8: 

Subclass  (a) 

Deputy  fire  chief. 
Deputy  chief  of  police  , 

Subclass  (b) 

Deputy  chief  assigned 
Assistant  fire  elite  . 
Police  executive  op)cer 
Command  tug  officer 
Commanding  ofilcer 

Class  10. 

Fire  chief. 
Chief  of  Police. 
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8«rvleestep 


is: 


llie  White  Hou.se  PoUoe. 
the  U.S.  Park  Police. 


H^eio 

8,806 

0,400 
9,475 

1^710 

n,781 
12,852 

14,994 

17,671 
18,742 

2l>,  491 


$8,947 

9,232 

8,737 
9,812 

11,138 

12,209 
13,387 

16,529 

18,206 
19,277 

23,026 


$9,284 

9,568 

ia074 
1^149 

11,666 

12,637 
13,822 

16,064 

18,741 
19,812 

23,561 


Sec.  102.  The  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  officers  and  members  i  o  whom  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  101  of  this  title  applies 
shall  be  adjusted  In  accordance  with  this 
section,  and  on  and  afttr  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  section  102  of  the  Act  approved 
September  2,  1964  (D.C !  Code,  sec.  4-823c), 
shall  not  apply  to  any  subh  officer  or  member 
whose  rate  of  basic  comipensatlon  Is  so  ad 
Justed  In  accordance  wltli  this  section.  Such 
rates  of  basic  compensatll 
as  follows : 

(1)  Except  as  otherwl 
graph  (2),  (3),  or  (4),  e 
ber  receiving  basic  co: 
ately  prior  to  the  effectl 
at  one  of  the  scheduled 
rates  of  a  class  or  su. 
schedule  In  section  101 
Columbia  Police  and  Fir 
1958  shall  receive  a  rate 
tion  at  the  correspondi 


19,621 

9,906 

1^411 
1^486 

11,994 

13,066 
14,457 

16^598 

19,276 
20^347 

24,086 


1  Shall  be  adjusted 

provided  In  para- 

i  officer  and  mem- 
Ipensatlon  immedi- 
9  date  of  this  Utle 

Tvlce  or  longevity 
:lass  In  the  salary 
Of  the  District  of 

len's  Salary  Act  of 
basic  compensa- 

rate  In  effect  on 


and  after  the  effective  d^fle  of  this  title. 


fvice  step  6,  lon- 
f  ^tep  8  In  any  sub- 
bletlng  a  minimum 
iihuous  service  as  a 


(2)  Each  private  In  . 
gevlty  step  7,  or  longevltj 
class  in  class  1,  upon  coi , 

of  nineteen  years  of  conl 

private.  Including  servlfce  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  StBtes  but  excluding 
any  period  of  time  deterndned  not  to  have 
been  satisfactory  service,  shall  be  advanced 
to  longevity  step  9  in  class  1,  and  receive  the 
appropriate  scheduled  rata  of  basic  compen- 
sation for  such  step  in  th ;  subclass  in  which 
he  Is  serving. 

(3)  Each  officer  in  longjtity  step  7  in  class 
8  or  8,  upon  completing  a  minimum  of  fotir- 
M«n  years  of  continuous  service  in  his  re- 
mcUve  class.  Including  s^tvice  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  St^ites  but  excluding 
wiy  period  of  time  detertiUned  not  to  have 
been  satisfactory  service,  shall  be  advanced 
to  longevity  step  8  in  his  reepective  class,  and 
receive  the  appropriate  scheduled  rate  of 
oaslc  compensation  for  su:h  step  In  the  class 
"1  which  he  was  serving. 

,,,,!.*.*  ^^^^  officer  or  men  iber  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  who  Is  performing  the 
auty  of  a  dog  handler  on  Or  after  the  effec- 
«ve  date  of  this  title  shall  eeceive  in  addition 


to  his  basic  compensaUon  an  additional  $580 
per  anntun,  except  that  If  a  police  private 
is  classed  as  technician  n  in  subclass  (c)  of 
salary  class  (1)  In  the  salary  schedule  in 
section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958 
solely  on  account  of  his  duties  as  a  dog 
handler,  such  police  private  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  the  additional  compensation 
authorized  by  this  paragraph. 

Sec.  103.  Section  303  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-829)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'cal- 
endar week  of  tictlve  service'  Includes  all 
periods  of  leave  with  pay,  and  periods  of 
nonpay  status  which  do  not  cumulatively 
equal  one  basic  workweek." 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
or  of  the  United  States  (including  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  such  retroactive  compensation  or  sal- 
ary shall  be  paid  (1)  to  an  officer  or  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  PoUce  force,  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  the 
United  States  Park  PoUce  force,  or  the  White 
House  Police  force,  who  retired  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1 
1966,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  for  services  rendered  during  such 
period,  and  (2)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  (5  UJS.C. 
61f-flik),  for  services  rendered  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
July  1,  1966,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  by  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber who  dies  during  such   period. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  thU  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Aimed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  Iq  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hoe- 


I<0Dgevlt7  step 


191988 

10^243 

10^748 
ia823 

12,422 

13.493 
U,993 

17,134 

19.811 
20^882 

24,631 


$10^295 

.    10^660 

11,086 
11,160 

1^860 

13,921 
16,627 

17,669 

20,H6 
31.417 

26,168 


$ia«»2 


10^917 

11.422 
11,497 


pltalizatlon  following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  offi- 
cer or  member  Is  eligible  \mder  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1954,  all  changes  in  rates  of  compensation 
or  salary  which  result  from  the  enactment 
of  this  title  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  106.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1,  i»66;  except  that  section 
107  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized, under  regulations  prescribed  by 
them,  to: 

(1)  Pay  or  reimburse  an  Individual,  as 
provided  for  civiUan  officers  and  employees 
by  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  (6  VS.C.  835-842),  the  expenses  of 
travel  including  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsist- 
ence expenses.  In  traveUng  between  his  home 
or  place  of  business  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  is  qualified  for  appointment  4o 
the  position  of  private  in  the  Metropoliten 
Police  force. 

(2)  Pay  to  a  person  newly  appointed  as  a 
private  in  the  MetropoUtan  PoUce,  who  is 
reqtilred  to  relocate  his  place  of  residence  in 
order  to  come  within  the  area  of  residence 
for  such  employees  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, in  addition  to  any  other  pay- 
ments authorized  by  law: 

(i)  A  cash  resettlement  allowance  not  to 
exceed  $250,  and 

(11)  A  per  diem  allowance  not  to  exceed 
$7.50  per  day  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days  beginning  with  the  date  of  his 
appointment:  Provided,  That  allowances  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed imless  the  person  selected  shall  agree 
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In  writing  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  for  twenty-four  montba 
following  hU  appointment  unless  separated 
for  a  reason  which  Is  (1)  beyond  his  control 
and  (3)  which  Is  acceptable  to  the  Cotnmls- 
aloners.  In  case  of  violation  of  such  agree- 
ment, any  moneys  expended  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  allowances  authorized  by 
ibis  subsection  shall  be  recoverable  from  the 
Individual  concerned  as  a  debt. 


(b)  Unobligated  balances  at  appUoabto 
current  appropriations  are  hereby  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  purpow  ot  this 
sectlOD. 

TITLK    n — BAUUtT    INOtSASlS    rOB    DISTKICT    OF 

coiAnatA  TBACHsas 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1966". 


8bc.  202.  The  District  of  Coliunbla  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1956  la  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  1  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1601)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  toiXom : 

"Skction  1.  (a)  The  following  are  the  sal- 
ary schedules  for  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
certain  other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation whose  positions  are  Included  therein: 


"Salary  class  and  croup 


Clanl - 

Superintendent. 
ClsaB2 -.- 

Deputy  superintendent. 
Class  8 

Assistant  superintendent. 
President,  teachers  college. 
Class  4 - 

Dinetor,  corrieuhim. 
Dean,  teachers  collefie. 
Executive  assistant  to  superintendent. 
Class  5: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  defies 

Oroup  B,  master's  decree 

Oraup  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  eiedit  hours 

Qroop  D,  doctor's  degree 

Chief  examiner. 
Director,  food  services. 
Director,  industrial  adult  education. 
Executive  assistant  to  deputy  superintendent. 
Class  •: 

Group  B,  master's  degree - 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (elementary 

schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (Junior  and 

senior  high  schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (general  re- 
search, budget,  and  legislation). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent   (pupil  per- 
sonnel services). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (Industrial  and 
adult  education,  vocational  education,  evenlnc 
and  summer  school). 
Director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  in- 
struction). 
Director,  health,  physical  education,  athletics  and 

safety. 
Director,  special  education. 
Principal,  senior  high  school. 
Principal.  Junior  high  school. 
Prlhelpal,  elemMitary  school. 
Principal,  vocational  high  sciiool. 
Principal,  Americanisation  school. 
Principal,  boys'  Jnnior.senior  high  school. 
Prtnetpal,  Capitol  Page  School. 
Principal,  health  school. 
Principal,  laboratory  school. 
Principal,  veterans'  high  school. 
Class?: 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  phis  30  erfdit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Supervising  director,  elementary  educathn  (super- 
vision and  Instruction) . 
Supervising  director,  audiovisual  instruction. 
Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer 

school. 
Supervising  director,  subject  field. 
Supervising  dhrector,  reading  clinic. 
Directors,  school  attendance. 
Supervising  director,  curriculum. 
Director,  elementary  edncattoa. 
Director,  elementary  eductitlon  (Adminlstratioa). 
Class  8: 

,        Group  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

I)ean  of  students,  teacbers  college. 
Professor,  teachers  college. 
Registrar,  teachers  college. 
Statistical  analyst. 

Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 
Assistant  principal.  Junior  h^h  school. 
Assistant  principal,  elementary  school. 
Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  Americanization  school. 
Assistant  principal,  health  school. 
Class  »: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degree ........ 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Oroup  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hours.... 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  director,  food  services. 
Class  10: 

Group  B,  master's  degree , 

Group  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hoars .. 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Assistant  director,  audiovisual  instructloa. 

Assistant  director,  subject  field. 

Assistant  director,  adult  edncatioa  sod  snmasr 


Step 


138,315 

23,900 
1^55i 

14,030 


12,845 
13,390 
13,010 
13,830 


12,915 
13,135 
13,355 


Supervisor,  elementary  educatioa. 


11.  MO 
12,180 
12;  400 


11,400 
11,710 
ll.aM> 


10,10* 
11,  OU 
II.  IK 
11. 4M 


iaS36 
10;  75* 
101971 


$1^865 
14,960 


13,136 
13,680 
13,900 
14,120 


13,205 
13,425 
13,645 


$17, 175 
1^270 


13,425 
13,970 
14,190 
14,410 


13,495 
13,715 
13,935 


13;2W 
12;«70 
12;  690 


11,780 
12,000 
1^230 


10;  740 
11. 300 
11,  Sit 
11.74» 


10;  8» 
11,04* 

11.  at* 


12.640 
12,700 
12,980 


1^070 
12;  200 
1%510 


11,0(0 
11,506 
11.815 
12;  OU 


11,116 
11,116 

11.  sat 


$17,486 
15,980 


13,715 
14.260 
14,480 
14,700 


13.785 
14,006 
14,228 


12,830 
13.060 
13,270 


1^360 
12,680 
1^800 


11.340 
11.886 
12;  106 
1!;328 


11,400 
ll,6Bt 
11.84t 


$17,795 
15,890 


14,006 
14.550 
14,770 
14,990 


14,076 
14,296 
14,515 


13.120 
13^240 
13.560 


12,650 
12,870 
13,000 


11,630 
12,176 
13;  896 
1^616 


11,606 
11,915 
I^ISS 


$18, 106 
16,200 


14,296 
14.840 
16,060 
15,280 


14,365 
14,586 
14,806 


$18,415 
16^510 


14,686 

15,130 
16,360 
16,670 


14,655 
14,875 
1^096 


13.410 
13,660 
13,850 


12,940 
13.160 
13,380 


11,920 
12;  466 
1^686 
U906 


11,986 
1^206 

ia;426 


13,700 
18,920 
14,140 


13,230 
13,460 
13,670 


12,210 
1%766 
12,976 
13,196 


12,275 
1^496 
1^716 


$18,725 
16^820 


14,875 
16,420 
1^640 
16^860 


li946 
15,166 
1^38S 


13,990 
14,210 
14,430 


$19,03! 

17,130 


15,  IM 
16, 710 
16,930 
16,150 


16,23S 
16,4SS 

15,675 


14.280 
14,500 
14.720 


13,520 
13,740 
Uk960 

13.S10 
14.030 
14,23) 

1^500 
18,046 
13.265 
13,486 

12,790 
13.335 
13,555 
13,755 

12,565 
12,785 
13^006 

12,855 
13.075 
13,295 
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"Sail  t  r  dass  and  group 


[>lus  30  credit  hours." 


Class  11: 

Group  B,  master's  degre< . . 
Group  C,  master's  degrei 
Group  D,  doctor's  degree. 

Assistant  director,  prtictical  nursing. 

Associate  professor,  teachers  college. 

Chief  librarian,  teacl^ets  colleee 
('ia.<!s  12:  "'  " 

(iroup  B,  master's  degr< 
Group  C,  master's  degri 
Group  n,  doctor's  degrt . 

Chief  attendance  ofli 

Clinical  psychologist. 
Class  13: 

Group  B,  master's  degri 
Group  C,  master's  degri 
Group  n,  doctor's  degri 

Assistant  professor, 

Assistant  professor 


blus  30  credit  hours. 


blus  30  credit  hours. 


Psychiatric  social  worker. 


Isfchers  college. 
Idlioratory  school. 


fpr  actual 


!  degri  < . 


Cla.ss  14: 

Group  A,  bachelor's  degr^  i 

Oroup  B,  master's  degree  . 

Group  C,  master's  degree 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree 

Coordhiator  of  pra" ' 

Census  supervisor 

Class  16: 

Group  A,  bachelor'."!  digi, 
Group  B,  master's  degree 
Group  C,  master's  degree 
Group  D,  master's  degree 
"Teacher,  elementary 
Attendance  ofTicer. 
Child  labor  inspector. 
Counselor,  placement 
Counselor,  elementary 
Librarian,  elementary 
Lil)rarian,  teachers  c 
Research  assistant. 
School  social  worker. 
Speech  correctlonist. 
Instructor,  teachers  u 
Instructor,  laboratory 
School  psychologist. 


.n 


iCOli 


iC(l 


1  Jus  30  credit  hours, 
nursing. 


IJliis  30 credit  hours .'..'. "" 

plus  60  credit  hours  or  doctor's  degree 
■Id  secondary  schools. 


bnd  secondary  schools, 
and  secondary  schools. 

Ifgc. 


pge. 
9  chool. 


"Sala  ■;  class  and  group 


Class  11: 

Group  B.  master's  degree... 

Group  C,  master's  degree  )fus  30  credit  hoiiw" 

Oroup  D,  doctor's  degree.  ^ 

Assistant  director,  pra^Hcal  nursing! 

Associate  professor,  tedcliers  college. 
Class  .^F'"'*'"'*"'™'  teachei  ^  college. 
Group  B,  master's  degree    i. 

Group  C,  master's  degree  i  .jus  30  credit  hoIirV 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree.  J...  " 

Chief  attendance  office ']       

Clkilcal  psychologist.    1 
Class  13: 

Group  B,  master's  degree.  J... 

Group  C,  master's  degree  i  Jus  30 credYt'hoiiiir 

Group  D,  doctor's  degree. '37.. 

Assistant  professor,  tearhers  college 

Assistant  professor,  labwatory  school. 

Psychiatric  social  work». 
Class  14:  I 

Oroup  A,  bachelor's  degre<  .1.. 

Oroup  B,  master's  degree     [  

Group  C,  master  s  degree  p  iis  30  wedYt'hoiiV 

Oroup  D,  doctors  degree.. .H 

Coordinator  of  practicahursing.         ' 

„         Census  supervisor.  i 

Class  16: 

Oroup  A,  bachelor's  degree  1.. 

Group  B,  master's  degree... I 

Oroup  C,  master's  degree  ilos  30  credit  hoimL 

uroup  D  masters  degree  jtlns  60  credit  hours  or'doctcr's  dMree" 

■Teacher,  elementary  ar^  secondary  schools  «P*e.. 

Attendance  officer. 

Child  labor  Inspectors. 

Counselor,  placement. 

Counselor,  elementary  tad  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Librarian,  teachers  coil^. 

Research  assistant.       |~ 

School  social  worker.     ' 

Speech  correctlonist. 

Instructor,  teachers  coUrge. 

Instructor,  laboratory  s^iool 


School  psychologist. 


Step 


$10;  060 
10;  280 
10;  500 


9,690 
9,810 
10;  030 


8,600 
8,820 
9,040 


7,005 
7,660 
7,770 
7,990 


5,840 
6,385 
6.606 
6,825 


$12,000 
U^310 
12,630 


11,620 
11,840 
12,060 


11,086 
11,306 
11,626 


9,070 
9.616 
9.836 

ui;o(6 


7,676 
8,220 
8.440 
8,660 


$10,360 
10,670 
10;  790 


9,880 
10.100 
10;  320 


8.955 
9,175 
9.395 


7,300 
7,845 
8,065 
8,285 


6.10S 
6.650 
6,870 
7,090 


$10^640 
10.860 
11,060 


iai70 
10.390 

laoio 


9.310 
9,S30 
9.760 


7,695 
8,140 
8,360 
8,580 


6,370 
6,915 
7,135 
7,355 


$10, 930 
11,150 
11,370 


10.460 
10.680 
10;  900 


9,665 

9.885 

10;  106 


7.890 
8,435 
8.665 
8.875 


6.635 
7,180 
7.400 
7.620 


$11,220 
11,440 
11.660 


ia7S0 
10.970 
11,190 


10.020 
10, 240 
10,460 


8,185 
8.730 
8,950 
9,170 


6,895 
7,440 
7.660 
7,880 


$11,610 
11.730 
11.950 


11.040 
11,260 
11,480 


ia375 
ia696 
10, 815 


8.480 
9.026 
9.245 
9,465 


7,155 
7,700 
7.920 
8.140 


$11,800 
12,020 
12,240 


11,330 
11.770 


10,730 
10.950 
11. 170 


8.  775 
9,320 
9.540 

9.  7tiO 


7, 415 
7.9)iO 
8,180 
8.400 


Step 


$12,380 
12.600 
12.820 


11,910 
12.130 
12,350 


11.440 
11.660 
11,880 


9,365 

9,910 

10;  130 

10;36O 


7,936 
8,480 
8,700 
(;920 


10 


11 


12 


$9,660 
10;  206 
10;  425 
10;  646 


8.196 
8.740 
8.960 
9,180 


$9,956 
lfl;600 
1C;720 
10;  940 


8.455 
S,000 

9,220 
9,440 


13 


Longevity 


$10,250 
10,795 
11,  015 
11,235 


8,715 
9,260 
9,480 
9.700 


$10;  646 
11.000 
11.310 
11,630 


8,975 
9,520 
9,740 
9,960 


$9,660 
10;  125 
101346 
101566 


$10;  185 
10,730 
10;  950 
11. 170 
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••(t>)  Each  employee  appointed  to  a  position  of  teacher  aide  (nonln«tructlon»l).  ertablUhed  undar  aecUon  5(c),  ahall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  aalary  achedule: 


« 

"Step 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

• 

7 

S 

• 

10 

tisu 

S5.igo 

SS.415 

ts.eM 

t5,865 

»6,080 

$A.31S 

SS,5M 

K.78S 

16, 990." 

(2)  (A)  Section  a(c)(l)  (D.C.  Code.  aec. 
31-1511(0(1))  18  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  "(1)  The  terms  'master's  degree',  and  'doc- 
tor's degree'  mean,  respectively,  a  master's 
degree  and  a  doctor's  degree  granted  In  coxirse 
by  an  accredited  higher  educational  Institu- 
tion." 

(B)  Section  2(c)(2)  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31- 
1S11(C)(2))  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"The  term  'plus  sixty  credit  hours'  means 
the  eqiilvalent  of  not  less  than  sixty  graduate 
semester  •hours  In  academic,  vocational,  or 
professional  courses  beyond  a  master's  de- 
gree, representing  a  definite  educational  pro- 
gram satisfactory  to  the  Board,  except  that 
In  the  case  at  a  shop  teacher  in  the  voca- 
tional education  program  the  sixty  semester 
hours  need  not  be  graduate  semester  hours. 
Graduate  credit  hours  beyond  thirty  which 
were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a  master's 
degree  may  be  applied  In  computing  such 
sixty  credit  hours." 

(3)  Section  4  (D.C  Code,  sec.  31-1521)  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows:     _ 

"SBC.  4.  Any  employee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  In  group  C  of  a  salary  class  In 
the  salary  schedule  in  section  1(a)  of  this 
Act  who  possesses  a  doctor's  degree,  and  any 
employee  of  the  Board  of  Education  In  group 
C  of  salary  class  15  of  such  salary  schedule 
who  possesses  a  master's  degree  plus  sixty 
credit  hoars,  shall  be  transferred  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10(a)  to  group  D  of  such 
salary  class." 

(4)  Section  5  (D.C.  Code.  see.  31-1522)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(c)  The  Board  of  Education,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  authorized 
to  establish  a  position  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated 'teacher-aide  (noninstructlonal) '  and 
the  compensation  for  which  shall  be  fixed 
in  accordance  with  the  salary  schedule  In 
section  1(b).  A  person  appointed  to  the 
position  of  teacher-aide  (noninstructlonal) 
shall  be  eligible  for  leave,  retirement,  life 
Insurance,  and  health  benefits  as  provided  In 
the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the  Federal 
Elmployees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959.  The  minimum  qualification  for 
appointment  to  such  position  shall  be  suc- 
cessful completion  of  at  least  sixty  semester 
hours  at  an  accredited  Junior  college,  college, 
or  university.  A  i>er8on  appointed  to  such 
position  shall  be  a  noninstructlonal  em- 
ployee, and  his  primary  duty  shall  be  to  assist 
the  Instructional  staff  In  tasks  related  to 
Instruction." 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-1532(a))  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)(1)  Each  employee  who  Is  newly  ap- 
pointed or  reappointed  to  any  position  in 
salary  classes  3  to  15,  Inclusive,  of  the  salary 
schedule  In  section  1(a)  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  service  step  numbered  next  above  the 
number  of  years  of  service  with  which  he 
is  credited  for  the  purpose  of  salary  place- 
ment. The  Board,  on  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 


Is  authorized  to  evaluate  the  previous  ex- 
perience of  each  such  employee  to  determine 
the  number  of  years  with  which  he  may  be 
so  credited.    Employees  newly  appointed,  re- 
appointed, or  reassigned  to  any  position  In 
salary  class  15  shall  receive  one  year  of  such 
placement  credit  for  each  year  of  satisfactory 
service,  not  exceeding  nine  years.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  salary  class  16,  or  In  the 
same   type  of  position  regardless  of  school 
level,  in  an  educational  system  or  institution 
of  recognized  standing  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools,  as  determined 
by  the  Board.     Employees  newly  appointed, 
reappointed,  or  reassigned  to  any  position  In 
salary  classes  3  to  14,  Inclusive,  except  the 
positions    of    chief    librarian    and    assistant 
professor,  associate  professor  and  professor, 
shall  receive  no  placement  credit  for  educa- 
tional service  or  trade  experience  outside  the 
District   of   Columbia   public  schools.     Em- 
ployees reappointed  or  reassigned  to  positions 
In  salary  classes  3  to  14,  Inclusive,  shall  re- 
ceive one  year  of  placement  credit  for  each 
year  of  satisfactory  service  In  the  same  salary 
class  or  in  a  position  of  equivalent  or  higher 
rank  within  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  except  that  no  such  employee  shall 
receive  more  than  five  years  of   placement 
credit  for  previous  service  rendered  as  a  tem- 
porary employee  within  such  system.     Per- 
sons appointed  to  the  position  of  shop  teacher 
In   the  vocational   education  program  shall 
receive  one  year  of  placement  credit  for  each 
year  of  approved  experience  In  the  trades, 
as  determined  by  the  Board  but  not  In  excess 
of  nine  years  for  any  combination  of  trade 
experience   and   educational  service  outside 
the   school    system.      Employees    newly   ap- 
pointed or  reappointed  to  positions  of  assist- 
ant professor  (salary  class  13) .  chief  librarian 
and  associate  professor  (salary  class  11).  and 
professor   (salary  class  8)    shall  receive  one 
year   of   placement  credit  for  each   year  of 
satisfactory   service,    not    In    excess    of    five 
years.  In  a  position  of  the  sauie  or  higher 
rank  in  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing   outside   the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools,  as  determined  by  the  Board. 
"(2)   Salary   placement  credit  for   service 
rendered  either  Inside  or  outside  the  public 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  appointment 
or  on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  month  prior 
to  the  date  of  approval  of  such  placement 
credit  by  the  Board,  whichever  is  later. 

"(3)  Each  probationary  <»  permanent  em- 
ployee in  salary  class  15  who  Is  in  the  employ 
of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  paragraph  shall  move  to  the 
numerical  service  step  or  longevity  step,  as 
the  case  may  be,  commensurate  with  the  ad- 
ditional creditable  service  allowed  such  em- 
ployee under  the  amendments  made  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1966." 

(6)  Section  9  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1534)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  B."  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  following  provisions  shall  apply 
to  all  temporary  employees  in  salary  class  15: 
"(A)  Each  temporary  employee  in  salary 
class  15  employed  cumulatively  as  such  an 
•mployee  In  suob  salary  class  leae  than  three 
full  years  as  of  July  1,  1966,  must  qualify  as 
a  probationary  employee   within   five  yeora 


after  the  date  of  employment  or  July  1,  1966, 
whichever  date  Is  later,  or  his  enjoyment 
shall  be  terminated  as  of  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  then  current  school  yecu-. 

"(B)  Each  temporary  employee  In  salary 
class  15  employed  cumulatively  as  of  July  1, 
1966,  for  more  than  three  but  less  than  ten 
full  years  as  such  an  employee  In  such  salary 
class,  must  qualify  as  a  probationary  em- 
ployee within  seven  years  after  July  1,  1966. 
or  his  en^loyment  shall  be  terminated  as  of 
the  date  of  completion  of  the  then  current 
school  year. 

"(C)  Each  temporary  employee  In  salary 
class  15  who  has  accumulated  more  than  ten 
full  years  of  satisfactory  service  as  of  July  1, 
1966,  as  such  an  employee  In  such  salary 
class,  may  be  continued  as  temp<x'ary  teacher 
contingent  upon  satisfactory  service. 

"(c)(1)  A  temporary  employee  in  salary 
class  15  who  receives  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment shall  be  advanced  on  and  after  the  date 
of  such  appointment  In  double  annual  in- 
crements to  the  place  In  the  salary  schedule 
which  he  would  have  occupied  If  he  had  been 
employed  as  a  probationary  employee  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment  as  a  temporary 
employee.  A  temporary  employee  In  salary 
class  15  who  receives  a  probationary  appoint- 
ment within  two  years  of  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  temporary  employee  shall 
receive  full  placement  credit  on  the  date  of 
his  appointment  as  a  probationary  employee 
as  If  he  had  been  employed  as  a  probationary 
employee  from  the  date  of  his  appointment 
as  a  temporary  employee. 

"(2)  Temporary  employees  In  salary  class 
15  with  fifteen  or  more  total  years  of  satis- 
factory service  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  shall  be  advanced  to  service 
step  10,  effective  July  1.  1966. 

"(d)  An  employee  who  Is  on  temporary 
status  only  because  of  the  age  limitation,  but 
Is  otherwise  qualified,  shall  receive  salary 
placement  on  the  same  basis  as  a  probation- 
ary or  permanent  teacher,  and  may  continue 
as  temporary  teacher  contingent  upon  satis- 
factory service." 

(7)  Section  10  (DC.  Code,  sec.  31-1535)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  On  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1966,  each  pro- 
motion to  group  B,  group  C,  or  group  D,  with- 
in a  salary  class,  shall  become  effective — 

"(1)  on  the  date  of  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board  Immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  approval  of  that  promotion  by  the  Board, 
or 

"(2)   on  the  effective  date  of  the  master's 
degree  or  doctor's   degree  or   on   the   com- 
pletion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whichever  is  later. 

"(b)  Any  employee  in  a  position  In  a  sal- 
ary class  In  the  salary  schedules  In  section 
1(a)  of  this  Act  who  is  promoted  to  group  B. 
group  C.  or  group  D  of  such  salary  class,  shall 
be  placed  in  the  same  numerical  service 
step  In  his  new  group  which  he. would  have 
occupied  in  the  group  from  which  promoted." 

(8)  (A)  Section  18(a)  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31— 
1542(a))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
as  part  of  its  public  school  system  the  fol- 
lowing: extended  school  year  programs,  adult 
education  school  programs,  and  an  American- 
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Teacher,  elementary  and 
schools:  librarian,  elcineiiti 


"Classification 


"SUMIIER  SCHOOL  (REGULAR) 


idary  schools;  counselor,  elementary  and  secondary 

.,     ._      ._•    ,  ^  /  *"d  secondary  schools;  school  social  worker- sDwvh 

«^~»tonlst;  school  psychologist  and  instructor.  Dktrlct  ofcZmbla  T^Etos 


I'-^^htaU^lc  social  worker  anijassistant  professor,  Dlstriciof'cofmn'bto'T^hm" 


Clinical  psychologist 

Aiisociate  professor.  District  ^(Columbia  Teachers'Conege 
A.^lstant  principal,  element^y  and  secondary  schools  and  professor,' DistrYct' of 
Columbia  Teachers  CollegK  «.«•»..  ui 


Fupcrvlsing  director  .  

rrlncipal,  elementary  and  sei-sndary  schools! 


"VETERANS  i  1  MMER  HIGH  SCHOOL  CE.NTERS 


Teacher. 


"ADU  .  r  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS 


Teacher 

Assistant  principal... 
Principal 


(B)  Section  13  Is  iirtber  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  loUowing  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)(1)    The  Board 
District  of  Columbia 


Step 


Per  diem 


$2i73 

27.28 
28.41 
29.  U 

3Z9(I 
34.10 
36.37 


(25.11 

30.13 
31.39 
32.64 

36.41 
37.67 
4a  18 


$27.50 

33.00 
34.38 
35.75 

39.89 
41.25 
44.00 


Per  diem 


$34.10 


$37.67 


$41.25 


Per  period 


$5.56 
8.06 
8.90 


$6.14 
8.90 
9.82 


$6l72 
9.74 
10.  75.' 


DC  Education  of  the 
Is  hereby   authorized 


to  pay  additional  comgiensation,  over  and 
above  the  salaries  in  the  salary  schedules  In 
section  1  of  this  Act,  lii  the  amounts  here- 
after fixed  or  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  btibsectlon,  to  class- 
room teachers  in  salary  olass  15.  at  the  Indi- 
cated levels,  who  are  keslgned  to  perform 
extra  duties,  on  a  continuing  basis:  Pro- 
vided. That  a  teacher,  tb  be  eligible  for  such 
additional  compensation;  must  also  be  as- 
signed the  standard  loid  for  a  regular  day 
school  teacher  at  his  respective  school  level. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  further  author- 
ized, with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  to  fix  or  prescribe  the 
amount  of  additional  compensation  for 
teachers  who  perform  such  extra  duty. 

"(2)  Payment  of  sucbj  additional  compen- 
satlMi  shall  be  made  monthly  following  the 
rendering  of  such  service.  Such  additional 
compensation  shall  not  be  subject  to  deduc- 
tion or  withholding  for  retirement  or  insur- 
ance, and  such  addltloneil  compensation  shall 
not  be  considered  as  salary  (i)  for  the  pvu- 
pose  of  computing  annuities  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  retirement 
of  public  school  teachei's  in  the  District  of 
Columbia',  approved  Auitist  7,  1946  (60  Stat. 
875;  D.C.  Code,  sec  31-721  et  seq.),  as 
amended,  and  the  Civli  Bervice  Retirement 
Act,  or  (11)  for  the  purt>ose  of  computing 
insurance  coverage  under  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  make  available  group  life  insur- 
ance for  civilian  officers  and  employees  In  the 
Federal  service,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved August  17,  1954  (68  Stat.  736),  as 
amended.  Such  additional  compensation 
may  be  paid  for  more  than  one  activity  as- 
signed to  a  classroom  i  teacher  so  long  aa 
such  activities  are  not  t>erformed  concur- 
rently." 

(2)  The  Board  of  Edition  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  M  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeas  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of]  EducaUon  and  ap- 


proved by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  au- 
thority Is  hereby  granted  to: 

(1)  Pay  or  reimburse  an  individual,  as 
provided  for  civilian  officers  and  employees 
by  the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  835-842),  the  expenses 
of  travel  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence expense,  in  traveling  between  his 
home  or  place  of  business  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  is  qualified  for  appointment  to  a 
position  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  Pay  to  a  person  newly  appointed  to  a 
posiUon  under  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  who  is  required 
to  relocate  his  place  of  residence,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  payments  authorized  bv 
law —  ' 

(I)  a  resettlement  cash  allowance  not  to 
exceed  9250.00,  and 

(II)  a  per  diem  allowance  not  to  exceed 
•7.50  per  day  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days  beginning  with  the  date  of  his 
appointment:  Provided,  That  allowances  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed unless  the  person  selected  shall  agree 
in  writing  to  remain  an  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  system 
for  two  academic  school  years  following  his 
appointment  imless  separated  for  a  reason 
which  Is:  (1)  beyond  his  control,  and  (2) 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  case  of  violation  of  such  agreement, 
any  moneys  expended  by  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  on  the  allowances  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  recoverable  from 
the  individual  concerned  as  a  debt. 

(b)  Unobligated  balances  of  appUcable 
current  appropriations  are  hereby  made 
available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  title 
only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the 
service  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  (Including  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  title,  except 
that  such  retroactive  compensation  or  salary 
shall  be  paid  (1)  to  any  employee  covered 
in  this  title  who  retired  during  the  period 
beglnmng  on  July  1,  1966.  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  serv- 
ices rendered  during  such  period,  and  (2) 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 


of  August  3,  1950  (Public  Law  636,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  for  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  July  1,  1966. 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  by  any  such  employee  who  dies 
during  such  period. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  discharged  from 
hospitalization  following  sUch  training  and 
service,  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  in  or  under  the 
municipal  goverrunent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec.  205.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  In- 
dividual is  eligible  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
all  changes  in  rates  of  compensation  or  sal- 
ary which  result  from  the  enactment  of  this 
title  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  this 
title  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 1966. 

(b)  Paragraph  2  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Salary  Act  of 
1955  (as  added  by  paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title)  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  appointments  made  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
after  July  1. 1965. 

(c)  Section  203  of  this  title  shall  take  ef- 
fect upon  the  date  of  enactmentl>f  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  salaries  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers' Salary  Act  of  1955  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1609) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
15857)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  having  considered  the  same,  re- 
ports favorably  thereon  with  amendments 
and  recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 
The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  new  language  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958 
to  increase  salaries  of  officers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire 
Department,  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1956  to  In- 
crease the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers. 
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and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion <^  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purpoaes." 

~Fuxposai  or  tbx  mu. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
committee.  Is  twofold.  The  bill  is  divided 
into  two  titles: 

Title  I  amends  the  Police  and  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide 
Increased  salaries  and  other  benefits  for  offl- 
cers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  the  White 
House  Police,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department. 

Title  n  am.ends  the  act  approved  Augxist 
5.  19S5,  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  proposed  salary  legislation  was  re- 
quested by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  provides  upward  sal. 
ary  adjustments  for  those  District  govern, 
ment  employees  not  covered  by  the  general 
Federal  classified  pay  bill  enacted  in  1065 
(Public  Law  89-301).  and  the  salary  biU  en- 
acted in  this  session  of  the  Congress  (Public 
Law  88-504).  The  effect  of  these  two  public 
law*  was  to  provide  classified  employees  with 
salary  Increases  of  3.0  and  3.1  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

Tour  committee,  in  reporting  thU  legisla- 
tion, has  consolidated  Into  a  single  bill  leg- 
islation pending  before  the  Congress  dealing 
with  salary  raises  for  District  police  and  fire. 
men  (H.R.  15857)  and  for  the  teachers  In  the 
DUtrlct  schools  (HJl.  16337).  This  assures 
continuity  of  a  long-standing  practice  by 
this  committee  to  consider  salary  legislation 
for  theae  10.400  employees  in  a  single  bill. 

Ukewlse.  title  I  and  title  U  of  this  bill 
purposely  delete  any  provision  dealing  with 
proposed  changes  in  the  retirement  systems 
of  these  employees.  It  was  the  committee's 
Judgment  that  retirement  legislation  should 
be  considered  separately  on  its  own  merits 
and  did  not  properly  belong  in  legislation 
concerned  principally  with  salary  adjust- 
ments. If  amendments  to  the  retirement 
systems  of  the  Districts  PoUce  Department, 
Fire  Department,  <»  school  system  are 
deemed  necessary,  then  this  committee  will 
consider  such  le^latlon  separately  when  ap- 
propriately subnUtted. 

TTTLS  I — POUCS   AND   nREMKN 

Title  I  provides: 

(1)  An  Increase  In  the  salaries  of  police 
and  firemen. 

(2)  An  advancement  to  the  top  longevity 
step  for  those  police  and  fixe  privates  who 
have  completed  10  years  of  service  as  a  pri- 
vate, In  order  to  equalize  such  service  with 
the  time  requirement  for  newly  appointed 
privates  to  reach  the  top  longevity  step. 

(3)  An  advancement  to  the  top  of  ion- 
gevlty  step  8  of  all  ofllcers  in  step  7  of  class 
S  or  8.  with  at  least  14  years  of  service,  in 
order  to  equalize  the  benefits  for  such  offl- 
cers  with  those  having  less  service. 

(4)  Authority  for  all  officers  and  members 
assigned  for  duty  with  the  canine  corps  to 
receive  extra  compensation  for  the  care  and 
transporting  of  <togs  assigned  to  the  corps. 

(6)  Authority  for  payment  of  recruitment 
Inducements  to  applicants  for  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  force. 

HJl.  15867,  as  reported  by  this  committee. 
provides  for  an  overall  salary  increase  for 
police  and  firemen  of  8.9  percent  wltli  a 
range  commencing  from  10.4  percent  for  pri- 
vates to  approximately  7.1  percent  in  the 
higher  reeponslbiUty  officer  class.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  salary  increases  shall  be* 
come  effective  as  of  July  1,  1966.  Such  In- 
crsnses  generally  wUl  equate  tb«  salary 
Incrsases  for  policemen  and  fireman  with 
those  increases  already  extended  over  the 
past  2  years  to  Federal  and  DUtrlct  claaat. 
fled  employees  but  which  excluded  police- 
men and  firemen  of  this  city. 
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IfKB»  roe  LBdSLATION 

In  the  committee's  Judgment,  the  salary 
Increases,  as  provided  In  this  bill,  will  more 
effectively  facilitate  not  only  the  recruitment. 
but  the  retention  of  fully  qualified  members 
of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments. 

As  an  example,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
providing  an  Increase  from  $6,010  to  96,635 
In  the  minimum  salaries  for  police  and  fire 
privates,  would  place  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla  in  first  place  In  relation  to  nearby  com- 
munities of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  and  would  raise  the  relative  standing 
of  the  District  with  regard  to  both  p<^lce  and 
firemen's  starting  salaries  from  12th  to  7th 
place  in  comparison  with  the  20  other  major 
cities  having  a  population  in  excess  of  500.- 
000. 

Likewise,  an  Increase  from  87.610  to  $8,310  ' 
in  the  maximum  service  step  salaries  of  po- 
lice and  fire  privates  would  place  the  District 
in  first  place  position  in  relation  to  the 
nearby  counties.  Also,  this  Increase  in  the 
maximum  salary  would  raise  the  standing  of 
the  police  salaries  from  eighth  to  sixth  place 
by  comparison  with  the  20  major  cities.  With 
regard  to  maximum  salaries  for  firemen  the 
position  of  the  District  when  compared  with 
the  major  cities  would  continue  In  sixth 
place. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  dur- 
Ing  1066,  0  of  the  20  cities  with  over  500.000 
population  have  given  pay  increases  to  their 
police  and  firemen.  As  a  resiilt  of  these  in. 
creases,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  New  York, 
Seattle.  Detroit,  and  Cleveland  have  starting 
salaries  for  police  privates  in  excess  of  $7,000 
per  year.  San  Francisco  has  Increased  its 
salary  to  $8,460.  and  accordingly  provides  the 
highest  starting  salary  of  any  of  the  major 
cities. 

In  addition  to  the  Increases  given  by  the 
major  cities,  the  various  Jurisdictions  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  have  given 
salary  Increases  to  their  police  and  fire  per- 
sonnel during  the  last  several  years.  Mont* 
gomery  County,  Md.,  has  Increased  Its  start- 
ing  salary  for  police  privates  frcxn  $5,002  to 
$6,074.  effective  July  1.  1060.  Similarly.  Fair- 
fax  County.  Va.,  Increased  its  starting  salary 
from  $5,772  to  $6,060.  and  Arlington  County, 
Va..  from  $5,620  to  $6,052. 

These  increases,  as  they  now  exist  In  the 
neighboring  counties,  closely  approfu^  or  ex- 
ceed the  present  starting  salary  of  $6,010  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  police  and  firemen. 
The  increases,  together  with  certain  other  ad- 
vantages, such  as  transportation,  savings  in 
time  and  money  made  possible  through  work- 
ing in  nearby  communities,  could  well  affect 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  police  and 
firemen  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. 

The  President,  in  his  budget  message  to 
the  Congress  on  Jeoixiary  26,  1066,  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  recognized  the  urgent 
need  for  adequate  salaries  for  police  officers 
when  he  stated : 

"The  PoUce  Department  has  been  encoun- 
tering  great  difficulties  in  recruiting  qtiallfled 
candidates.  An  increase  in  the  salarlea  of 
policemen  Is  necessary  to  bring  the  police 
force  to  Its  currently  authorized  strength. 
Legislation  to  accomplish  this  will  be  i>ro- 
poeed  to  the  Congress." 

The  committee  is  of  the  view  that  this  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  fully  imple- 
ments the  Increases  in  the  salaries  for  police- 
men and  firemen  that  the  President  recom* 
mended  In  his  budget  message. 

The  continuing  upturn  in  serious  crime  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  makes  It  Imperative 
that  the  police  force  of  the  District  be  main, 
talned  at  total  authorized  strength  with  the 
beat  possible  qtialified  ix>llce  officers. 

Recent  statistics  available  to  the  commit, 
tee  reveal  that  major  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Increased  11.1  percent  in  1986  as 


•  The  maximum  annual  salary  based  on 
longevity  —10  years  of  service  Is  $0331. 


compered  with  1964.  Also,  In  calendar  year 
1965.  the  District  of  Columbia  ranked  third 
per  1,000  population  in  the  number  of  major 
crime  offenses  among  the  16  cities  with  a 
population  of  600,000  to  1  million. 

This  committee  has  long  been  of  the  streng 
opinion  that  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  combating  crime  is  an  adequately  staffed 
and  properly  trained  police  force.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  serious  problem  exists  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  maintaining  such  a  force 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  qualify- 
ing police  officers.  As  of  Auerust  31,  1966.  the 
current  police  force  consisted  of  2,867  mem- 
bers. This  placed  the  District  of  Columbia 
233  members  short  of  the  statutorily  author- 
ized strength  of  3.100.  Although  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Police  Force  has  endeavored  In  every 
way  to  accelerate  Its  recruiting  in  an  effort 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  police  force,  there  has 
been  little  success  In  filling  all  the  vacant 
positions. 

During  the  past  2  years,  recruiting  team.-; 
from  the  District  have  been  Increased  In 
number  and  were  sent  to  various  cities  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  These  team 
efforts  In  calendar  year  1065  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  72  officers  out  of  a  total  of 
1,043  applicants  who  were  examined.  In  ad- 
dition, arrangements  were  worked  out  with 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to  have 
examinations  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  held  In  Washington,  D.C.  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Saturday  and  on  the  first 
Thivsday  night  of  each  month  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  walk-In  applicants.  Also,  ex- 
tensive advertisements  fear  recruitment  of 
police  officers  for  the  District  has  been 
placed  In  newspapers  and  public  service  an- 
nouncements through  the  radio  and  tele- 
Tlslon  media.  However,  despite  these  and 
other  efforts,  the  police  force  Is  operating 
below  the  authorized  strength  needed  to 
adequately  control  and  prevent  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

While  your  conunlttee  Is  fully  appreciative 
of  the  necessity  for  incentives  to  attract  new 
applicants  for  the  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ments, it  regards  as  even  more  vital  the  re- 
tention of  their  present  experienced  officers 
and  members.  Higher  salaries  provide  not 
only  some  reward  tc«  services  rendered  in  a 
great  city  whose  growing  social  problems  are 
felt  In  varying  and  tragic  ways,  but  serve  as 
a  real  incentive  to  retain  experienced  officers 
and  members  who  might  be  attracted  to 
other  occupations  or  to  less  demanding  posts 
outside  the  central  city  of  Washington  in 
this  expanding  metropolitan  area.  Cer- 
tainly, the  safety  of  the  public  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  these  police- 
men and  firemen  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City 
demands  no  lees  than  that. 

aaca  u  itiiknt  aib 

The  committee  Is  of  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  the  substantial  salary  Increases  pro- 
Tided  In  this  bill,  as  well  as  other  fringe 
benefits,  are  the  most  obvious  and  Imme- 
diate short-range  method  to  facilitate  the 
recruitment  of  applicants  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department.  However,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  salary  increases  are  not 
the  complete  answer  to  the  recruitment  pro- 
cedures. The  conunlttee  views  the  re- 
cruitment provisions  of  this  reptorted  bill 
as  strengthening  the  District's  ability  to  ob- 
tain more  qualified  applicants.  Under  this 
secUon  of  the  bill,  the  District  will  be  au- 
thorized to  pay  for  transportation  expenses 
of  applicants  who  are  requested  to  travel 
to  Washington,  D.C,  for  determination  as  to 
suitability  and  qualification  for  appoint- 
ment. In  addition,  this  section  of  the  bill 
authorteee  the  pe3rment  of  cash  settlement 
allowanee  (not  to  exceed  $260)  and  a  90- 
day  per  dlam  aUowanoe  (not  to  exceed  $7.50) 
for  newly  appointed  privates  who  are  re- 
quired to  relocate  their  place  of  residence. 

The  committee  views  these  recruitment 
benefits  as  being  Important  in  helping  the 
District  to  obtain  qualified  police  applicants 
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from  the  middle  and  eastern  States.  The 
committee  notes  that  f^t  the  past  several 
years,  the  District  has  been  unable  to  re- 
cruit enough  applicants  to  maintain  the  au- 
thorized  strength  of  the  Police  Department. 
Accordingly,  It  would  appear  that  these  re- 
cruitment  benefits  may  provide  the  very  type 
of  assistance  to  the  District  that  would  en- 
able their  recruiters  to  tneet  the  quota  of 
police  recruits  to  maintain  the  force  at  the 
strength  level  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

AMKMDMXNTS   ClQTLINCn 

In  reporting  H.H.  15857,  as  amended,  the 
committee  rejected  sections  201  and  202  of 
title  n  of  the  House-passed  bill  which  pro- 
vided additional  special  annuities  Increases 
for  certain  policemen  and  firemen  who  were 
retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956,  and  rede- 
fined the  term  "widow"  for  annuity  pur- 
poses under  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act. 

The  committee.  In  rejecting  section  201  of 
title  n  of  the  House  bill,  was  unable  to  as- 
certain any  Justification  for  providing  such 
special  annuity  benefits;  to  these  former 
members.  j 

Statistics  presented  to  I  the  committee  re- 
veal that  these  members  who  retired  prior 
to  October  1.  1956.  would  have  received,  pur- 
suant to  section  201  of  {Uie  House  bill,  an 
increase  In  their  annultt  amoimtlng  to  at 
least  16*^3  percent,  and  |t>  some  cases  the 
annuity  Increase  could  be  far  more.  Even 
without  the  enactment  oi  eection  201  of  the 
House  bill,  all  of  these  oftcers  and  members 
who  retired  prior  to  October  1,  1066,  would 
have  received,  under  thW  salary  Increases 
authorized  by  title  I  of  'this  reported  bill, 
an  8.9 '  percent  Increase  In  their  retirement 
annuities.  This  results  from  the  automatic 
equalization  provision  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act. 

An  examination  of  th«  annuity  benefits 
received  to  date  by  these  »«licemen  and  fire- 
men discloses  that  they  jbave  received  far 
more  generous  annuity  bletieflts  than  those 
accorded  Federal  and  Dis^lct  classified  em- 
ployees who  have  retired  junder  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Retirement  44t.  The  annuities 
of  theae  former  police  a4d  firemen  retirees 
have  already  been  raised  i  total  of  48.7  per- 
cent since  1956,  due  to  the  automatic  equal- 
ization provision  of  their  uetirement  law.  In 
comparison,  annuitants  who  retired  prlOT 
to  October  1,  1966,  under  the  ClvU  Service 
Betirement  Act  have  received  cumulative  an- 
nuity Increases  totaling  only  28J  percent. 
The  enactment  of  section  201  of  title  n  of 
the  Hotise-passed  bill  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  this  disparity  to  the  point 
where  the  benefits  accorded  former  police 
and  firemen  would  be  almost  twofold  greater 
than  thoee  provided  civil  service  retirees. 

In  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses.  legisla- 
tion subetantlally  sUnllar  to  section  201  of 
title  II  of  the  House-pcuseti  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  subsequently  vetoed  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  [by  President  Ken- 
nedy, 

In  the  veto  message  dited  September  2, 
1961.  President  Kennedy,  in  opposing  the 
special  retirement  legislation,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing  reasons:  ' 

"I  find  objectionable  tliat  portion  of  the 
bin  which  Increases  by  lO  percent  the  an- 
nuities of  certain  formeU  members  of  the 
Police,  Fire  Department,  a|ad  Secret  Service. 

'Already,  as  a  result  of  the  Equalization 
Act  of  1923,  which  gives  an  automatic  pro- 
portionate Increase  In  annuities  whenever 
active  duty  policemen  and  firemen  receive 
them,  a  significant  number  of  these  retirees 
now  receive  a  larger  pension  than  their  an- 
nual salaries  while  on  swtlve  duty.  The 
record  also  Indicates  that  ^Is  group  Is  much 

•Under  the  House-passed  version  the  In- 
crease Ui  the  annuities  o«  tbeae  retired  of- 
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more  generously  toeatad  than  other.  District 
government  annuitants  who  are  covered  by 
other  retirement  programs.  The  proposal 
would  compound  the  existing  disparity  and 
is  inconsistent  with  essential  objectives  of 
fairness  and  impartiality  to  all  employees." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of 
section  201  of  the  House-passed  bill  are  far 
more  generous  than  legislation  previously 
vetoed.  The  legislation  of  the  prior  Con- 
gresses limited  the  Increase  to  10  percent  as 
opposed  to  a  16%  percent,  or  greater.  Increase 
under  the  authority  of  the  House  proposal. 
The  existing  provision  of  the  House  blU  dif- 
fers from  prior  legislation  also  In  that  It 
limits  the  Increased  annuity  to  those  retirees 
who  retired  with  a  50  percent,  or  greater, 
disability  and  are  receiving  maximum  dis- 
ability benefits.  This  limltaton  nevertheless 
does  not  make  the  legislation  any  more  palat- 
able for  the  very  reason  that  95.6  percent  of 
the  pre-October  1,  1956,  retirees  are  classified 
as  having  a  50  percent,  or  greater,  disability 
and  are  receiving  maximum  disability  bene- 
fits. The  product  of  this  limitation  is  clearly 
unfair  even  among  the  group  intended  to  be 
benefited  for  the  very  reason  that  the  officers 
and  members  who  retired  on  a  disability  less 
than  50  percent  and  thereby  are  not  receiv- 
ing maximum  disability  benefits,  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  proposed  benefits  of  section 
201.  even  though  they  are  the  annuitants  re- 
ceiving the  smallest  retirement  annuities  at 
the  present  time. 

The  District  Conunlssloners  have  advised 
the  committee  that  this  disability  provUlon, 
disapproved  by  your  committee,  would  cost 
the  District  In  excess  of  $1  million  annually. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  committee  felt 
constrained  to  reject  the  proposal  in  order 
to  avoid  any  further  broadening  of  the  dis- 
parity of  retirement  benefits  among  District 
of  Columbia  employees,  factors  cited  by  both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Elsenhower  In  their 
messages  to  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses 
vetoing  the  same  principle  now  sought  again 
by  the  House-passed  bill  In  this  Congress. 

POSTRETniEMENT  WIDOW  BEmaTTS 

Section  202  of  tlUe  n  of  the  House-passed 
bill  would  have  the  effect  of  extending 
widows'  annuity  protection  in  deceased  re- 
tiree cases,  not  only  to  the  wife  married  to 
the  retiree  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
but  also  to  any  spouse  acquired  after  re- 
tirement. If  such  surviving  spouse  was  mar- 
ried to  the  retiree  for  at  least  2  years  before 
his  death  or  was  the  mother  of  issue  by  their 
marriage.  Such  provision  of  law  does  not 
exist  In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
the  committee  has  been  informed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  that  it  has  opposed 
consistently  the  adoption  of  any  such  pro- 
vision within  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act.  The  committee  does  not  feel  that  it 
should  depart  from  this  general  policy  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  make  an 
exception  for  widows  of  District  policemen 
and  firemen. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  the  committee 
Is  mindful  that  the  annuity  should  properly 
attach  to  the  spouse  who  has  assisted  the 
employee  during  all  or  part  of  his  Federal 
career  and  for  whom  the  employee  had  a 
natural  concern  during  his  service  but  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  recommended 
In  its  report  to  your  committee: 

"The  Commission  has  been  iwable  to  see 
how  going  beyond  this  limit  In  providing 
spouse's  armulty  protection  could  Improve 
efficiency  in  the  service,  and  has  found  no 
basis  for  the  Federal  Government's  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  providing  costly  survivor  bene- 
fits  to  a  spouse  acquired  after  termination 
of  the  employer -employee  relationship." 
ntormoirs  or  tks  bili. 

Title  I,  section  101,  amends  the  District  o* 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  new  salary  schedule  Is  provided  for 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 


Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla. 

This  new  salary  schedule  will  provide  an 
average  Increase  of  10.4  percent  for  privates, 
and  Increases  to  approximately  7.1  percent  In 
the  higher  responsibility  officer  class. 

The  average  increase  In  salaries  provided 
by  this  new  salary  scale  Is  approximately 
8i>  percent.  The  reason  for  weighting  the 
Increases  in  favor  of  the  four  lowest  salary 
classes,  and  particularly  In  the  starting  salary 
figure,  is  that  the  critical  problems  of  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  personnel  In  these 
vital  forces  are  most  acute  In  these  areas. 

This  proposed  salary  schedule  will  place 
the  minimum  salary  for  privates  In  the  Po- 
lice and  Fire  Departments  of  the  District  at 
$6,635,  with  a  maximum  service  step  salary 
of  $8,320,  and  longevity  step  9  salary  of 
$9,331  attainable  In  19  years  of  service. 
These  figures,  as  they  relate  to  the  service 
step  maximum,  will  change  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  respect  to 
these  salaries  among  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  and  among 
the  20  U.S.  cities  of  population  greater  than 
500,000,  as  shown  In  the  following  table. 

Rankings  of  District  of  Columlyia  police- 
firemen 
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In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  this 
title,  as  amended,  will  afford  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  very  much  Im- 
proved competitive  position  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  qualified  new  personnel,  and  will  go 
far  toward  a  solution  of  this  very  serious 
problem,  and  provide  compensation  to  police- 
men and  firemen  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
Increasing  hazards  their  dirties  require. 

(2)  All  privates  who  at  this  time  are  not 
at  the  top  longevity  step,  but  who  have  more 
than  19  years  of  service  as  a  private,  shall 
be  advanced  to  the  top  longevity  step.  Pre- 
vious legislation  reduced  the  service  time 
requirement  from  28  years  to  10  years  for  a 
private  to  reach  the  top  longevity  step.  At 
present,  however,  there  are  a  few  privates 
who  have  more  than  19  years  of  service  but 
who  because  of  previous  legislation  will  have 
to  wait  until  they  have  at  least  21  years  of 
service  before  being  advanced  to  the  top 
longevity  step.  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
afford  these  privates  iixe  same  benefits  as 
newly  appointed  privates. 

(3)  All  officers  in  longevity  step  7  of  class 
6  or  8,  with  at  least  14  years  of  service,  shall 
be  advanced  to  the  top  longevity  step  8. 
This  Is  for  a  reason  similar  to  that  described 
above,  for  privates. 

(4)  All  officers  and  members  of  the  Police 
Department  assigned  to  duty  as  dog  handlers 
ahaU  receive  extra  pay  In  the  amount  of  $680 
per  year,  as  compensation  for  their  expense 
of  feeding,  housing,  caring  for.  and  trans- 
porting  these  dogs.  This  extra  compensa- 
tion has  heretofore  been  extended  only  to 
privates  who  are  assigned  as  dog  handlers. 
At  present,  there  are  five  sergeants  acting  also 
in  this  capacity,  and  It  Is  the  feeling  of  your 
committee  that  they  should  also  receive  this 
extra  pay. 

However,  It  is  the  committee's  intention 
that  this  extra  compensation  shall  not  be 
paid  to  sergeants  who  we  not  incurring  the 
additional  expense  incident  to  the  feeding. 
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bousing,  and  transportation  of  dogs  by  virtue 
of  tbeir  supervisory  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Canine  Corps. 

(5)  Recruitment  benefits  for  police  appli- 
cants living  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  benefits  shall  include : 

(1)  Payment  of  transportation  expenses 
to  applicants  who  are  requested  to  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  In  order  that  certain  deter- 
minations as  to  their  suitability  and  qualifi- 
cations for  appointment  can  be  made. 

(2)  A  resettlement  cash  allowance  (not  to 
exceed  $3S0).  Such  resettlement  cash  al- 
lowance shall  be  disbursed  In  accordance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners.  The  committee  was  ad- 
vised that  such  regulation  will  permit  a 
cash  allowance  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
•250  for  a  married  appointee,  or  $100  for  an 
unmarried  appointee,  to  provide  for  extra 
expenses  inciirred  in  relocating  his  place  of 
residence.  To  be  eligible  for  such  resettle- 
ment allowance,  the  appointee  at  the  time  of 
appointment  must  live  outside  the  limits  of 
the  area  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners, 
which  Is  presently  the  territory  within  a 
radiiis  of  21  miles  from  the  17.S.  Capitol 
Building,  and  be  required  to  move  into  the 
prescribed  area. 

(3)  A  90-day  per  diem  allowance  (not  to 
exceed  tT.SO  per  day)  for  newly  appointed 
privates  who  are  required  to  relocate  their 
place  of  residence. 

Such  allowances  would  be  subject  to  an 
agreement  by  the  newly  appointed  private 
to  remain  in  the  police  service  for  a  period 
of  a  years,  with  a  refund  required  if  he  left 
the  service  within  such  period. 

Hie  estimated  annual  cost  of  these  recruit- 
ment benefits  is  an  approximate  $127,000. 

(6)  Addition  of  a  subsection  to  define  a 
"calendar  week  of  active  service"  as  con- 
tained in  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
for  step  increase  purposes  when  periods  of 
leave  with  pay  or  periods  of  nonpay  status 
may  be  involved.  This  subsection  conforms 
with  the  nonpay  status  principle  used  for 
step  increases  for  those  District  employees 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1B49. 

(7)  Certain  technical  provisions  as  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  salary  Increases,  which  is 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1,  1966.  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  redetermina- 
tion of  Insurance  amovmts. 

CXWT  or  THX  UKISLATTOK 

The  estimated  annual  coat  of  title  I  of  this 
bill,  as  computed  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
government's  Personnel  Office,  is  tabulated 
as  follows: 
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On  April  20,  IM0.  the  Subcommittee  on 
nscal  AlTaln  held  public  hearings  on  8. 
3910,  8.  3121,  8.  3133,  and  S.  3124.  leglsUtlve 
proposals  to  increase  the  saUrles  of  police- 
men and  firemen. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
appeared  at  these  hearings  and  gave  whole- 
hearted support  for  Increasing  the  salaries 
of  both  police  and  firemen.  Similarly,  the 
Chief  of  the  White  House  Police  and  the 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Park  FoUce  appeared  and 
voiced  approval  of  the  legislation.  No  one 
appeared  in  opposition. 


nrxx  n — TXACRxaa  and  boaxd  or  kducatiok 

XMPLOTXZS 

•ntle  n  of  this  bUl— 

(1)  Increases  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
school  ofllcers,  and  other  educational  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  approximately  8.9 
percent,  such  Increases  to  become  effective 
retroactively  to  July  1,  1966,  the  date  on 
which  pay  scales  were  Increased  for  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  government  classi- 
fied personnel. 

(2)  Bstablishes  the  position  of  "teacher- 
aid  ( noninstructlonal ) "  at  a  salary  level  ap- 
proximately 15  percent  below  the  teacher 
with  a  bachelor's  degree. 

(3)  Establishes  as  group  D  a  master's  de- 
gree plus  60  credit  hours  or  a  doctor's  degree 
for  positions  in  class  15  and  a  group  D  doc- 
tor's degree  for  salary  classes  5  through  14. 

(4)  Revises  th:  experience  credit  for  per- 
manent and  probationary  teachers  from  the 
present  5  years  to  9  years. 

(5)  Requires  that  temporary  teachers  be- 
come certified  within  varying  amounts  of 
time  or  their  employment  will  be  terminated. 

(6)  Revises  the  salary  rates  for  teachers 
in  simuner  schools,  adult  education  schools, 
and  veterans'  high  school  centers,  and  also 
provides  for  the  addition  of  other  positions. 

(7)  Establishes  an  authorization  for  the 
payment  of  extra-duty  pay  for  classroom 
teachers  who  are  assigned  to  perform  such 
extra  duties  on  a  continuing  basis. 

(8)  Authorizes  recruiting  Inducements  in 
the  form  of  travel  and  relocation  allowances. 

(9)  Provides  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  $28,315  and 
that  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  to  $23,- 
960,  refiectlng  the  overall  increase  granted 
to  the  District's  teachers,  school  officers,  and 
educational  employees  generally. 

Tour  committee  believes  that  the  District 
school  system  Is  rapidly  approaching  a  most 
significant  crossroads.  The  emphasis  Con- 
gress has  placed  on  urban  education  through 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  the  EUemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  other 
social  legislation,  has  opened  the  door  to  a 
revolution  In  education,  the  scope  of  which 
covers  the  entire  educational  spectrum  from 
preschool  through  college. 

But  in  order  to  carry  out  this  challenge, 
your  committee  believes  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  must  have  the 
best  "tools" — both  human  and  material — in 
order  to  offer  the  best  education.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  education  Is  the  high  road  of  in- 
dividual opportunity,  the  great  avenue  that 
all  must  travel  to  succeed. 

NXB>   rOK  TBX   LEGISLATION 

On  October  1,  1965,  and  again  on  July  1 
1966,  Federal  classified  employees  and  most 
District  of  Columbia  government  employees 
received  wage  Increases.  Equity  would  dic- 
tate a  substantial  Increase  at  this  Ume  for 
the  teachers  and  school  officers  whose  work  Is 
so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Moreover,  Implicit  in  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  Include  teachers  in  last  year's  salary  in- 
creases was  the  intent  that  this  would  be 
rectified  by  an  Increase  for  teachers  in  this 
session  of  Congress  commensvirate  with  the 
pay  raises  for  other  government  employees. 

The  District  of  Colimibia  continues  to  face 
a  crisis  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
qualified  teachers.  A  measure  of  the  Dis- 
trict's competitive  recruiting  position  is  the 
Increase  of  temporary  teachers  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  total  teaching  staff.  Over  the 
past  12  years,  the  percentage  of  temporary 
teachers  has  risen  almost  300  percent;  that 
Is,  from  16.5  percent  in  1954-65  to  over  47 
percent  In  the  1966-66  school  year.  The  tem- 
porary teacher  problem  In  the  District  schools 
is  treated  in  a  separate  section  of  this  re- 
port, but  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  In- 
creased reUance  on  temporary  teachers,  who 
for  various  reasons  do  not  meet  the  standards 


established  for  a  career  teaching  position.  Is 
a  sign  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  fully  qualified  teach- 
ers. 

A  practical  reason  for  giving  realistic  wage 
increases  Is  to  Improve  the  competitive  poei- 
tlon  of  the  District's  schools  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  schoolteachers.  In 
this  regard,  the  District  of  Columbia  actively 
seeks  prospective  teachers  In  the  local  area 
and  also  In  other  sections  of  the  country. 
For  Instance,  In  1965  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  sent  recruitment  teams  to  38 
colleges  from  Atlanta  to  Boston,  and  as  far 
west  as  Chicago.  Thus,  while  the  most  vigor- 
ous competition  for  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  teachers  comes,  of  course,  from  the  six 
surrounding  school  Jurisdictions,  comprls. 
ing  Alexandria,  Arlington,  Fairfax  County. 
Falls  Church,  in  Virginia,  and  Prince  Georges 
and  Montgomery  Counties  in  Maryland,  the 
District  must  also  compete  with  other  cities 
as  well. 

COMPBTITIVX   POBinOI* 

In  1964,  all  area  systems  placed  Into  effect 
su'istantlal  teacher  salary  adjustments.  At 
that  time,  the  District  maintained  a  good 
competitive  position  by  the  enactment  o( 
a  7  percent  salary  increase.  This  competi- 
tive position  was  short-lived,  however,  be- 
cause of  new  salary  adjustments  approved 
for  the  1965-66  school  year  by  all  the  other 
area  systems  except  Falls  Church,  Va.,  whose 
competitive  position  la  currently  quite  lav- 
orable. 

Further,  the  District's  position  is  now  in 
more  serious  Jeopardy  by  reason  of  further 
increases  recently  adopted  in  several  of  these 
surrounding  areas  for  the  school  year 
1966-67.  In  short,  whereas  in  past  years 
salary  adjustments  made  by  these  six  local 
school  systems  could  be  predicted  on  a  3- 
year  cycle,  this  cycle  has  now  beea  shortened 
to  2  years  and  seems  to  be  moving  toward 
an  annual  basis. 

Another  factor  that  must  be  considered 
in  competitive  efforts  to  obtain  capable 
teachers  in  ■%  great  city  such  as  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  the  fact  that  more  demands  are  made 
on  teachers  because  of  results  Sowing  from 
the  turbulent  social  changes.  Certainly. 
equal  dollars  do  not  make  for  equal  compe- 
tition for  the  District  school  system  in  seek- 
ing to  both  attract  and  retain  teachers  here, 
as  compared  to  the  obvious  incentives  of 
suburban  school  systems  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

The  following  chart  provides  a  visual  pic- 
ture of  the  competitive  position  which  this 
proposed  legislation  will  provide  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  teaching  p>er8onnel,  both  as 
compared  with  the  other  six  Jurisdictions  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and  also 
with  aU  the  U.S.  cities  with  populations  in 
excess  of  500,000  persons. 

Competitive  ranking  of  ZHstrict  of  Columbia 
schools 
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As  this  chart  reveals,  this  proposed  salary 
scale  wUl  place  the  District  In  a  very  favor- 


able oompeiitlve  positioi  i\  in  the  area,  par- 
ticularly In  the  minimum  salariaa  offered  to 
new  teachers,  in  which  tke  Dtetrtct  will  rank 
first  in  two  of  the  four  teacher  categoclee. 
Also.  In  the  maxlmiun  salaries  where  the 
District  does  not  rank  first  in  the  area,  the 
differences  by  which  other  Jurisdictions  ex- 
ceed the  District's  salaries  are  very  smaU. 
Also,  the  District's  rannngs  in  comparison 
with  the  other  20  largest  U.S.  cities  will  be 
excellent  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that 
m  most  instances  the  District's  salaries  will 
be  exceeded  generally  by  titles  located  on  the 
west  coast,  with  which  ihe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia does  not  compete  for  teachers. 

Your  committee  gave  serious  consideration 
to  legislation  proposed  bjr  the  Commission- 
ers, providing  for  a  two-part  salary  increase, 
one  part  of  which  would  Ix  made  retroactive 
to  October  1966,  and  another  part  effective 
January  1,  1967.  The  committee's  conclu- 
sion, however,  was  that  ithe  single  increase 
of  8.9  percent,  higher  in  laverage  percentage 
than  was  recommended  Tjy  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  and  effective  on 
July  1.  1966.  will  more  properly  compensate 
the  District  of  Oolumbla  teachers  for  hav- 
ing received  no  salary  increase  in  1965.  At 
the  saaM  time,  from  th^  standpoint  o*  all 
considerations,  the  propotsed  new  pay  scale 
comes  reasonably  close  U>  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  Comikilssloners'  recom- 
mendations. 

Sin'XRINTENDENTS'  SAUjtlES  RAISED 

Tour  committee  has  andended  the  House- 
passed  bill  to  provide  salary  increases  for 
the  Superintendent  of  Scfaoola  (salary  class 
1»  and  the  Deputy  SupeHntendent  (salary 
class  2).  Certainly,  the  increasing  demands 
upon  the  professional  directors  of  a  great 
city  school  system  make  it  not  only  desir- 
able but  necessary  that  lihese  officials  have 
their  capable  and  dedicatiBd  service  reward- 
ed. The  problems  of  thje  schools  in  this 
great  city,  going  through  jthe  social  changes 
brought  on  by  urbanl2atl<)n,  rank  as  second 
to  none.  The  absence  of  an  increase  for 
these  two  positions  would  Ignore  the  respon- 
■ibllltiee  that  the  Congress,  as  this  city's 
legislative  body,  must  meet,  and  would  rank 
these  school-leadership  positions  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  competlti've  position  with 
other  school  systems  of  cctnparable  sIm. 

Currently,  the  Superintendent  ranks  In  a 
tie  for  15th  place  among  the  21  cities  of  over 
500,000  population,  based  upon  salaries  paid 
In  the  1965-66  school  year.  Likewise,  it  also 
ranks  below  the  median  of  $81,750  paid  in  the 
school  systems  of  the  cout>try's  large  cities. 
It  has  been  the  poUcy  heretofore  that  the 
School  Superintendent's  salary  not  be  ranked 
above  that  of  the  Board  d  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commiasioneri.  However,  your 
comoUttee's  Judgment  Is  that  Washington. 
D.C..  must  follow  suit  with  most,  if  not  all, 
major  cities  of  the  country  whose  profes- 
sional educational  director  receives  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  above  the  mcyor  or  govern- 
mental leader  of  the  city  ooncerned.  Pres- 
ently, the  Superintendent  receives  a  salary 
of  $26,000,  such  Increase  voted  the  last  time 
In  1964,  when  that  position  was  Increased 
from  $19,000.  The  8.9-perct&t  salary  increase 
concept  of  this  bill  has  been  adopted  for  both 
the  Superintendent  and  Deputy  Superln- 
tendent,  to  grant  the  former  $38,315  per  year 
and  his  Deputy  $23,960  such  apprt^rUtely 
based  on  the  differential  Above  step  13  of 
class  15B  used  as  a  base.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  CMnmlasloners  recom- 
mended salary  Increases  for  both  of  these 
poeiuons  in  legislation  coosidered  by  this 
committee.  ' 

SmCLB     PRINCIPAL     SALABT     LEVXL 

Tour  committee  also  amended  H.R.  15857 
retaining  the  single  salary;  concept  adopted 
by  the  Coa«r«H  tn  1983  forteboM  principals. 
^nether  serving  in  tHe  etaaeatary.  Junior 
Wgh,  or  senior  high  echoolt;  Tour  commit. 
«e  reiterate*  the  wHm  It  tiitik  at  that  tbne. 


tfa*t  the  eleoMittary  prlndpalahtp  la  at  re- 
spowBlble  and  demanding  ae  the  prindpalahlD 
on  any  level. 

The  multilevel  approach  to  principal  sal- 
ariee   would    conatatentty   place   elesnentary 
achool  principals  in  the  lowest  salary  levels. 
The  propoeed  formula  for  determining  the 
group  to  which  a  principal  is  to  be  amtgrtjo^ 
is   complex,   and   is   predicated   on   level  of 
•chod.  number  of  students,  size  of  staff,  and 
complexity  of  operation.    By  Its  very  nature, 
thU  formula  discriminates  against  principals 
of  elementary  schools,  which,  by  their  nature, 
differ  from  the  secondary  schools.    Elemen- 
tary   schooto    are    gcoeraUy    smaller,    with 
smaller  student   bodies  and  staffs,   because 
there  are  m^e  of  them.     Nevertheless,  the 
requiremenU  for  qualification  as  a  principal 
are  the  same  for  aU  principals,  as  aU  princi- 
pals are  required  to  have  a  master's  degree, 
regardless  of  schools  to  which  they  are  as- 
signed.   Also,  the  rating  system  does  not  take 
into  consideration  factors  other  than  those 
pertaining  to  slae  of  school  or  staff  which 
affect  tasks  of  principals.    Among  these  fac- 
tors are  different  duties  and  responsibilities 
depending  upon  location  or  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  intangible  factors 
that  affect  principals  In  some  schools  differ- 
ently than  principals  In  other  schooU,  such 
as  the  economic  condition  ot  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  school  U  located,  language 
difficulties,  and  cultural  background  of  the 
studenU.    The  appUcatlon  of  an  evaluation 
ptan  as  proposed  in  the  House-passed  bill  can 
only  lead  to  Inequities  as  weU  as  inconsis- 
tencies in  Judgment. 

Moreover,  a  single  salary  scale  appUes  in 
all   other   branches   of   government.     Thus, 
police  and  fire  department  officers  are  paid 
the  same,  regardless  of  their  supervisory  loads 
or  geographic  area  covered.    For  example   In 
the  fire  department,  the  deputy  chief  in  the 
training  division  supervises  9  men,  although 
3  deputy  chiefs  In  the  fireflghtlng  division 
supervise  442  men  each.     In  the  poUce  de- 
partment,  precinct  captains  may  supervise 
between  78  and   161   employees,  whUe  cap- 
Ulna  assigned  to  special  squads  or  units  may 
supervise  2  or  6  or  as  many  as  235  employees. 
The   multiple-factor  approach    to   princi- 
pals' salaries  would  also  encourage  shopping 
around  by  principals  seeking  to  obtain  a  po- 
sition in  a  school  in  a  higher  group.    Your 
committee  beUeves  that  this  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  continuity  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram.    In  fact,   it  would  In  some  measure 
hamstring  ihe  school  system  In  Its  abUlty  to 
make  assignments  and  tend  toward  building 
a   caste   system    that   can   only   weaken   its 
structure.    If  principals  are  paid  on  a  basis 
determined     by    quantitative    factors    and 
school    levels,    principals    assigned    to    the 
smaller  elementary  schools  wUl  be  at  a  dis- 
advantoge   economically,   although   presum- 
ably equal  In  ability  and  training,  because  of 
matters  beyond   their  control.     Thus,   your 
coramlttee  beUeves  that  the  miUtlple-factor 
system  for  compensating  principals  wUl  harm 
the    effective    intercommunication    between 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  which  has 
been   built   up   since   the   incepUon  of   the 
single-salary  concept.     Your  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  single-salary  concept  is  sound 
and  reaUstic. 

rnSTHW  SALARY  SCALE  CHANCES    (SBC.   20tO)> 

Your  committee  concurs  in  the  recom- 
mendations as  approved  In  the  House-passed 
bill,  and  as  further  recommended  by  the  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Commissioners.  Tour  com- 
mittee proposes  that  the  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  be  amended  to  Include  the  earned  doc- 
tor's degree  as  group  D  In  salary  classes  5 
through.  14.  Tour  committse  favon  extend- 
ing the  group  D  salary  scale  In  class  IS  (com- 
prised mostly  of  classroom  teachers)  to  in- 
clude employees  with  a  master's  degree  plus 
60  credit  hours.  Tour  committee  beUetes 
that  this  cUBstacattoK,  wtileb.  the  committee 
has  been  iBformed,  Is  attiUnlag  increasing  ac- 
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oeptaaoe  ttirotighoat  the  eotmtry.  wiU  enable 
teachers  to  tailormake  their  graduate  study 
to  the  teaching  needs  at  their  elasarooma.  In 
this  way.  the  teachers  wiU  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute more  fully  to  the  imptovement  of  the 
educational  program  and  to  better  teaching 
of  our  ciilldren  in  the  classroom. 

Further.  13  of  the  20  other  clUes  over 
600,000  in  population  recogniae  educational 
attainment  above  the  master's  degree  plus 
30  credit  hours,  and  11  of  these  clUes  re- 
quire the  earned  doctor's  degree  in  order  to 
reach  this  level.  All  of  the  other  school 
systems  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  have  salary  levels  established  for  the 
earned  doctor's  degree,  and  Prince  Georges 
County  provides  for  tlio  master's  degree  plus 
60  credit  hours. 

The  proposed  group  D  level  In  salary  class 
15  will  range  from  $6Ji25  in  service  step  1 
to  $11,170  in  longevity  step  T.  attainable  in 
18  years  o*  service. 

The  bill,  as  approved  Isy  the  House  and  as 
recommended  by  this  conunlttee.  Involves 
the  revision  of  salary  rates  for  teachers  In 
summer  schooU,  adult  educaUoa  schools, 
and  veterans'  high  school  centers.  This  re- 
vision Is  a  concomitant  process  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  overall  teachers'  salary  schedule 
and  Is  consistent  therewith.  The  change  In 
present  law  was  recommended  by  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners. 

However,  because  of  the  number  of  new 
programs  now  taking  place  during  summer 
months  as  a  result  of  the  Implementation 
of  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  as  well  as 
new  concepts  in  education,  additional  posi- 
tions are  now  required  that  formerly  were 
needed  only  during  the  regular  school  year. 
Such  positions  as  counselor,  school  psychol- 
ogist, librarUn,  speech  correctlonlst,  school 
social  worker,  and  psychiatric  social  worker 
have  therefore  been  added  to  the  summer 
school  schedule  in  the  bill  as  reported  by 
your  committee. 

NINE-TEAR     PLACEMENT     CREDIT      (SBC.     202  (S)) 

Under  present  Uw,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  school  system  cannot  give  pro- 
spective teachers  credit  for  more  than  6  years' 
teaching  experience  In  or  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  system,  for  the 
puri>oBe8  of  salary  placement.  This  means 
that  an  incoming  teacher  with  more  than 
5  years  of  previous  experience  cannot  In- 
ItUUy  be  placed  higher  than  step  6  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  teachers'  salary  sched- 
ule. Of  course,  any  previous  teaching  ex- 
perience must  be  evaluated,  and  credit  even 
within  the  6-year  limitation  Is  predicated 
upon  acceptablUty  of  this  experience. 

Tour  committee  Is  Infca-med  that  more 
than  59  percent  of  all  public  school  systems 
with  enrollments  In  excess  of  100,000  pupils 
now  give  credit  for  more  than  5  years  of 
successful  teaching  experience,  and  aU  the 
other  school  Jurisdictions  In  the  Washington 
metropoliUn  area  give  either  9  or  10  years  of 
placement  credit  for  acceptable  experience. 

This  situation  places  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  an  obvious  disadvantage  in  at- 
tracting experienced  teachers.  For  this  rea- 
son, this  reported  biU  provides  that  the 
District  may  give  placement  credit  for  as 
much  as  9  years  of  acceptable  teaching  ex- 
perience. Hence,  an  experienced  teacher 
coming  Into  the  District  of  (Columbia  system 
on  probationary  status  will  be  able  to  start 
at  step  10  on  the  salary  schedule,  with  at 
least  9  years  of  such  experience. 

This  provision  will  not  affect  the  maxi- 
mtun  hiring  level  for  temporary  teachers, 
which  will  remain  at  step  6. 

In  fairness  to  teachers  who  are  presently 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  school  system, 
and  who  entered  this  system  with  more  than 
S  yean  of  acceptable  experience,  the  bra  pro- 
vides tea*  they  shall  receive  credit  for  all 
sndi  experience  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  3 
ye«n,  or  4  years  in  esoees  of  tee  6  for  which 
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they  were  credited,  and  be  placed  In  the  "al- 
ary step  appropriate  to  this  experience.  For 
example,  a  teacher  with  as  much  as  9  years  of 
acceptable  previous  experience  who  Is  now 
to  step  8  win  be  placed  in  step  12.  by  virtue 
of  her  4  years  of  experience  for  which  she 
has  not  heretofore  received  placement  credit. 
Tour  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
provision  will  do  much  to  enhance  the  Dis- 
trict's ability  to  compete  effectively  for  ex- 
perienced teachers  who  are  qualified  for  pro- 
bationary employment. 

COUBCnON    OF    BRBOaS    IN    BAUUIT    Pl^CKMKNT 

Section  202(6)  of  UUe  n  amends  present 
law  and  Is  designed  to  prevent  unjust  losses 
of  salary  on  the  part  of  District  of  Columbia 
employees  by  reason  of  delays  in  submlssTon 
of  pertinent  material  from  previous  employ- 
ers, or  clerical  errors  made  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  resulting  to  im- 
proper placement  on  the  salary  schedule. 
This  provision  was  requested  by  the  District 
of  Colvimbla  Board  of  Education. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  provides  that 
proper  salary  placement,  authorlztog  the 
payment  of  the  appropriate  salary,  shall  be 
effective  either  on  the  date  of  employment 
or  12  months  prior  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  whichever  date  occurs 
later.  This  provision  is  made  retroactive  to 
apply  to  aU  employees  appototed  after  July 
1.  1966. 


nrnu-DUTT  pat  (sk:.  »02(8)> 
Your  committee  recommends  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House-passed  bill  with  respect  to 
additional  compensation  for  classroom 
teachov  assigned  to  perform  extra  duties  on 
a  contlnutog  basU.  The  House  veriiion  was 
amended  because  of  (a)  the  rtstrictlve 
nature  of  schedule,  (b)  the  conditional  re- 
quirements for  ellglblUty.  and  (c)  the  lack 
of  flexibility  as  to  coverage.  Tour  commit- 
tee's recommended  amendment  is  Identical 
to  language  to  8.  2674.  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate  on  July  11.  19«8.  The  Senate  version 
provides  greater  flexibility  to  the  Board  of 
Education  (with  the  approval  of  the  District 
Board  of  Conunlssloners)  to  Include  or  ex- 
clude positions  providing  for  extra-duty  pay 
without  the  necessity  of  Congress  dealing 
with  the  exact  areas  Involved. 

As  stated  In  your  committee's  report  on  8. 
8674.  the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools 
are  now  conducting  many  programs  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  late  afternoon  and 
eventog  hours,  and  on  Saturdays  and  holi- 
days. School  sessions  are  planned  for  sum- 
mer and  other  holiday  periods.  Existing  and 
proposed  programs  requiring  extra-duty  as- 
signments Include  those  relating  to  sponsor- 
ship of  cultural  activities  such  as  music, 
forensic,  science,  and  dramatics  clubs;  parent 
education  classes:  after-school  tutoring; 
coaching  athletics;  returning  dropout  pro- 
grams and  similar  activities.  These  programs 
cannot  be  fully  implemented  unless  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  has  the 
authority  to  employ  teachers  after  regular 
hours  and  on  days  when  school  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion. 

The  authority  to  employ  teachers  beyond 
the  regular  schedule  of  hours  provides  flex- 
ibility for  the  development  of  new  programs. 
In  order  to  make  programs  efficient,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  use  the  talents  of  regular  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  accept  additional  duties 
and  who  should  be  entitled  to  extra  compen- 
sation for  such  duties  when  they  are  related 
to  regular  classroom  functions.  There  Is 
equity  to  paying  a  staff  for  work  beyond  the 
regular  school  hours  and  on  nonschool  days. 
Many  teachers  are  now  giving  time,  which 
they  could  be  using  for  their  personal  benefit, 
to  assist  in  extracurricular  activities.  In 
many  Instances,  teachers  who  do  not  have 
•xtra-duty  assignments  use  their  extra  time 
for  outside  employment,  which  Is  not  avail- 
able to  teachers  who  assume  extracurricular 
duUca.    T&oM  teachers  who  work  eiteiidad 


periods  of  Ume  on  extra  duUes  should  also  be 
paid,  when  the  student  Is  securing  a  better 
and  more  rounded  education  as  a  result 
thereof.  ^     ^, 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Classification 
and  Wage  Admtolstratlon  Division  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  Personnel 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  determtotog  the 
practice  of  provldtog  extra-duty  pay  to 
teachers  to  20  cities  with  over  500.000  popu- 
lation revealed  that  17  of  18  large  city  school 
systems  responding  to  the  survey  have  some 
type  of  extra-duty  pay  covertog  at  least 
athletic  coaches.  Most  give  compensation  to 
extra  duty  involved  to  the  supervision  of 
major  school  activities.  The  school  systems 
respondtog  to  the  survey  overwhelmingly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  an  extra-duty 
pay  plan. 

In  the  Washtogton  metropolitan  area,  the 
school  systems  having  extra-duty-pay  plans 
Include  Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties  and 
the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Palls  Church  to 
Vlrgtola  and  Prince  Georges  County  to 
Bfaryland,  which  has  Just  adopted  the  pro- 
gram. 

Other  major  cities  of  the  country  where 
extra-duty  compensation  Is  paid  Include 
Baltimore,  Buffalo.  ClnclnnaU,  Cleveland, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  New  Or- 
leans. New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  LoxUs.  San 
Antonio,  San  Diego,  and  Seattle. 

Tour    committee    Is    Informed    that    the 
Board  of  Education,  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  authority  to  pay  for  overtime  service,  now 
resorts  to  the  prtoclple  of  compensatory  time. 
A  coach,  for  example,  is  given  two  free  pe- 
riods during  the  football  season,  after  which 
he  returns  to  the  regular  five-period  teach- 
ing schedule.     Forty  percent  of  his  teach- 
tog  skill  U  lost  during  the  football  season 
and,   when   he   does   take   up   a   five-period 
schedule,  pupils  have  to  be  shifted  from  one 
teacher  to  another.    Schools  are  not  efficient 
when  operated  under  the  compensatory  time 
prtoclple.     The   fact   that   overtime   pay   Is 
practiced  to  most  school  systems  through  the 
country  shows  that  school  officials  do   not 
favor    the    Washtogton    practice.      Football 
coaches,  for  example,  are  required  to  report 
for  duty  to  late  August,  as  much  as  2  weeks 
before  the  official  opening  of  school,  so  that 
their  teams  may  be  ready  by  mid -Septem- 
ber.   This  time  Is  not  paid  for.    In  a  survey 
recently   conducted  by   the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Coaches  Association  for  the  19e3-«4 
academic   year.   It   was  found   that  coaches 
performed    24.000   hours   of   coaching   time. 
Of  these  houj»,  only  7.000  hours  were  com- 
pensated for  In  the  form  of  compensatory 
time.    The  balance,  or  17,000  hours  of  coach- 
ing time,  constituted  unpaid  or  uncompen- 
sated work. 

The  failure  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  to  pay  for  extra  duty  has 
placed  the  District  of  Columbia  school  sys- 
tem at  a  competitive  economic  disadvantage. 
Teachers  have  either  transferred  to  another 
school  system  In  the  area  which  does  pay 
for  extra  duty,  or  have  left  the  school  system 
entirely,  because  they  were  not  being  com- 
pensated for  extra  duty. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Board  of  Education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Conunls- 
sloners, on  written  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  fix  an  amount 
of  additional  compensation  for  teachers,  now 
assigned  a  standard  workload,  who  are  as- 
signed to  perform  extra  duties  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  Such  additional  compensation  is 
to  be  paid  monthly  following  performance 
of  service  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  de- 
duction or  withholding  for  retirement  or 
Insurance,  nor  considered  as  salary  for  those 
purposes.  The  bill  allows  such  additional 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  more  than  one 
activity  assigned  to  a  classroom  teacher  so 
long  as  such  activities  are  not  performed 
concurrently. 

This  provision  also  authorlaes  the  Board 
o(  BducaUon  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 


make  necessary  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the  an- 
nual cost  of  this  provision  is  estimated  to  be 
•226,000  for  460  teachers  expected  to  partici- 
pate. 

Tour  committee  believes  that  for  the  rea- 
sons cited  above,  the  flexlbiUty  of  Its  extra- 
duty  pay  recommendations  Is  consistent  with 
other  provisions  of  this  Teachers'  Salary  Act 
generally. 
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TEACHES-AID  POSmONS    (SEC.  a02(«)) 

Another  amendment  of  the  House-passed 
bill  recommended  by  your  committee  pro- 
poses the  deletion  of  the  4-percent  limitation 
placed  on  the  number  of  teacher-aids  in  the 
District   School   System.     Tour  committees 
amendment  would  restore  the  language  of 
the  legislation  recommended  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  and  the  District 
Board  of  Education  to  establish  the  teacher- 
aid  concept  as  a  permanent  program  of  the 
city's  educational  system.     Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education  Is  authorized   to  establish  posi- 
tions of   teacher-aid    (nonlnstructlonal)   u 
assistants  to  classroom  teachers.    Their  func- 
tions would  be  to  assist  teachers  by  perform- 
ing such  nonlnstructlonal  duties,  as  setting 
up  science  experiments,  monitoring  libraries 
or  homerooms,  acting  as  lay  readers,  correct- 
ing test   papers,   and  similar  duties.     Such 
teacher-aids  must  have  had  at  least  2  years 
of  successful  work  in  an  accredited  college, 
and  will  be  paid  a  starting  salary  of  «4,965 
per   year,   with   annual  step  increases  to  a 
maximum  of  •6,900  attainable  to  10  years  of 
service.     They  will  receive  the  same  fringe 
benefits  as  employees  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  ^     . 

Actually,  during  the  past  school  year  and 
during  the  current  summer  school  session, 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system  has 
employed  two  pay  levels  (OS-4  and  GS-2) 
of  nonlnstructlonal  aids,  under  authority 
granted  in  tlUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  ot  1966  (Public  Law 
89-10,  approved  Apr.  11,  1966). 

Presently.  361  teacher-aids  are  employed 
to  the  District  schools  and  paid  with  Fed- 
eral grant  funds  only,  under  the  ElementAry 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Likewise,  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system  has  requested  404  positions 
(teacher-aids  GS-4)  In  Its  fiscal  year  1968 
budget,  to  be  paid  from  District  funds.  This 
bill  would  authorize  the  employment  of  these 
aids  itoder  a  Teacher  Salary  Act  classifica- 
tion, believed  by  this  committee  to  be  more 
appropriate  for  this  type  of  employee  who  is 
working  to  direct  relationship  to  the  teacher 
In  the  classroom. 

If  this  committee's  amendment  is  enacted, 
the  District  government  would  make  its  re- 
quest each  year  for  the  number  of  positions 
It  felt  was  needed  In  line  with  all  other  posi- 
tions under  the  Teachers'  Salary  Act.  A 
total  salary  cost  to  the  DUtrict  o:  Columbia 
government  for  the  404  teacher-aids.  If  sub- 
sequently approved  by  Congress  In  fiscal  yeai 
1968,  would  be  approximately  ^2.1  million. 
The  teacher-aid  program  for  the  District 
schools  for  fiscal  year  1967,  totaling  some  $1 » 
million  for  361  positions,  would  be  paid  ex- 
clusively from  Federal  funds.  Consequently, 
such  would  not  affect  the  amount  of  funds  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  1967  fiscal  year. 

If  the  Congress  determines  to  future  years 
to  expand  the  teacher-aid  program  with  Dis- 
trict funds,  the  cost  could  be  larger,  bu. 
would  be  controlled  exclusively  by  the  Con- 
gress through  the  normal  appropriation 
process. 

Tour  committee  recommends  amendment 
of  the  House  version  of  the  teacher-aid  pro- 
vision, as  contained  in  H.B.  16337,  by  elimi- 
nating the  limitation  on  the  number  oi 
teacher-aids.  The  House-passed  provision 
would  restrict  teacher-aids  to  4  percent  oi 


the  number  of  claaaroom  ^taohers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  aystem.  At  pres- 
ent, this  would  be  an  approximate  maxlmimi 
of  248  teacher-aids. 

Your  committee  beUev^  that  the  concept 
of  teacher-aids  for  classroom  teachers,  espe- 
cially to  urban  centers  such  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  ite  ttirbulence  to  changing 
social  patterns,  is  a  good  one  and  should  be 
adopted  permanently,  dertatoly.  the  Con- 
gress to  passing  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  gave  approval 
to  this  general  viewpolntj  Admittedly,  this 
act  provided  f imds  for  i  such  educational 
services  for  educationally  deprived  children 
In  economically  disadvantage  areas  and  for 
handicapped  youngsters.  There  Is  Uttlo 
question  that  a  high  concentration  of  young- 
sters from  low-Income  grooips  exists  in  many 
areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  use  of  teacher  aids  to  carry  out  rou- 
tine tasks  Is  a  promising  development  to  con- 
serving the  time  of  th^  teacher  for  her 
primary  role  as  an  insinictor.  Actually, 
school  districts  across  the  Mktlon  have  turned 
to  teacher-aids  because  quiUfied  teachers  and 
other  school -related  prof^fsional  personnel 
are  in  exceedingly  short  siipply.  The  use  of 
teacher-aids  should  not  l^  looked  upon  as 
a  second-best  approach  tolUhe  teacher  short- 
age. Many  activities  perlbimed  by  a  regu- 
lar classroom  teacher  shduld  be  performed 
by  a  teacher-aid.  J 

Certainly,  any  restrlctlco  places  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  a  school  system  in  securing 
personnel  and  hampers  the  initiation  of  and 
Jeopardizes  the  success  of  the  teacher-aid 
concept  authorized  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
Tour  committee,  in  delettog  this  restriction, 
believes  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  should  have  the  flexibility  to  de- 
velop Its  needs  through  pormal  budgetary 
procedure.  Obviously,  Congress  wotild  there- 
by retain  full  and  complete  control. 

Presently,  over  30  percet<t  of  the  country's 
large  school  systems  utlllEe  teacher  aids. 
Many  other  systems  are  jdonsidering  their 
use.  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  has  used  this 
type  of  poeition  for  at  leasjt  5  years,  and  has 
had  approve^  in  its  curreM  budget  the  as- 
signment  of  these  position^  In  every  elemen- 
tary school  In  the  county. 

Furthermore,  the  House-passed  bill  appears 
to  be  In  direct  conflict  with  other  legislation. 
For  example.  Public  Law  89-10,  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
clearly  allows  for  the  employment  of  teacher 
aids.  Therefore,  the  House-passed  bill  would 
limit  the  ability  of  the  Boa»d  of  Education  to 
use  non-District  funds  vrttSh.  the  flexlbiUty 
Congress  Intended.  ] 

TXlfPOBABT  TEACHERS'  PBOVIS^ONS  <SEC.  302  (6>  ) 

The  problem  faced  by  tHe  District  schools 
because  of  the  employment  of  teachers  on  a 
technically  "temporary"  status  has  been  ap- 
parent In  the  District  for  years,  and  your 
committee  has  recommended  a  provision  In 
this  bill  it  believes  would  help  to  relieve  some 
of  the  inequities  Involved  and  bring  about  a 
better  educational  system. 

Though  many  Individual  temporary  teach- 
ers are  very  good  teachers,  ittoere  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  many  have  not  met  the  standards 
of  professional  competence  established  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  Indeed,  in  June  1964, 
M  part  of  the  pubUc  school's  efforts  to  en- 
courage teachers  to  become  fully  quaUfled. 
M3  temporary  District  teachers  took  the  na- 
tional teachers  examination.  It  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  these  temporary  teachers 
*w«  totereeted  to  attaining  permanent 
natus.  Yet  only  67  of  theiae  343  temporary 
t««chers  scored  at  or  above  the  33d  percentile 
(to  the  upper  two-thirds  of  those  taking  the 
test),  which  Is  the  level  set  hy  the  Board  of 
Mucation  as  the  mlnlmvun  passing  level  to 
"•come  a  permanent  teacher, 

Tour  committee  believes  that  a  position 
must  be  taken  now  before  the  percentage  of 
temporary  teachers  meets  and  then  exceeds 
Me  50  percent  mark.   Lowering  requirements 
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would  only  place  the  school  system  to  a 
position  ot  quallfytog  marginal  teachers 
when  the  educational  needs  of  the  District  re- 
quire the  most  capable  teachers. 

Therefore,  your  committee  Is  proposing,  as 
part  of  this  legislation,  to  limit  the  number 
of  years  of  employment  of  temporary  teach- 
ers as  follows: 

1.  Those  temporary  teachers  who  have  less 
than  3  cumulative  years  of  District  service 
must  qualify  to  6  years  after  date  of  employ- 
ment or  July  1,  1966,  whichever  Is  later,  or 
their  employment  wUl  be  termtoated  at  the 
completion  of  the  then  current  school  year. 

2.  Those  temporary  teachers  who  have 
more  than  3  full  years  but  less  than  10  as 
of  July  1,  1966,  must  qualUy  to  7  years  after 
July  1,  1966,  <»  their  employment  will  be 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  then  current 
school  year. 

3.  Tboet  temporary  teachers  who  have  more 
than  10  full  years  of  satisfactory  services  as 
of  July  1,  1966,  may  conttoue  as  temporary 
teachers;  however,  those  teachers  who  are 
temporary  because  of  age  limitations  but  are 
otherwise  quaUfled,  shall  be  treated  the  same 
as  probationary  or  permanent  teachers  for 
step  placement  purposes. 

Tour  conunlttee  proposes  by  amendment 
of  the  temporary  teacher  provision  of  the 
House-passed  biU  that  those  teachers  who 
are  temporary  because  of  age  limitations  only 
but  are  otherwise  quaUfled  shaU  be  treated 
as  permanent  teachers  for  step  placement 
purposes  and  shall  be  retained  in  the  school 
system.  We  beUeve  this  provision  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  these  teachers  are  not 
discriminated  against  because  of  age  only. 

Your  committee  also  recommends  that  if 
a  temporary  teacher  should  become  perma- 
nent within  2  years  after  the  date  of  his  em- 
ployment, he  shaU  receive  full  placement 
credit  as  if  he  had  been  employed  as  a  pro- 
bationary employee.  In  addition,  temporary 
teachers  in  salary  class  15  who  have  16  «■ 
more  years  of  satisfactory  service  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  system  shaU 
be  advanced  to  service  step  10,  effective 
July  1,  1966. 

TEACHES    RECBUrnNG    INCENTIVES     (SEC.    203) 

Tour  conunlttee  beUeves  that  the  problem 
of  securing  capable  and  quaUfled  teachers  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system,  obvl- 
ous  for  years,  can  be  assisted  by  provisions 
for  recruitment  allowances  for  travel  and  re- 
location of  new  teachers.  Therefore,  your 
conomlttee  recommends  an  amendment  to 
the  House-passed  blU  to  restore  the  travel 
and  relocation  recruiting  tocentives,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  District  of 
ColumbU  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education, 
Just  as  It  has  done  by  recommending  restora-^ 
tlon  of  slmUar  recruiting  Incentives  for 
policemen  and  flremen  in  this  bUl. 

A  most  critical  factor  influencing  a  teacher 
where  to  teach  is  the  location  of  the  vacancy. 
Many  college  graduates  or  experienced  teach- 
ers are  quite  ready  to  enter  teaching  to  or 
near  population  centers  such  as  Washtogton, 
D.C.,  which  provide  cultural,  entertatoment! 
and  other  personal  opportunities,  not  In  the 
open  or  rural  areas.  However,  the  cost  of 
relocation  and  travel  often  discourages  the 
candidate. 

Over  95  percent  of  cities  over  600.000  popu- 
lation visit  ooUege  campuses  or  recruitment 
tours.  This  totense  competition  for  the  col- 
lege graduate  by  all  segments  require  that 
school  systems  offer  recruiting  toducements 
similar  to  private  Industry. 

A  survey  of  other  large  school  systems  dis- 
closes that  Milwaukee  and  Baltimore  provide 
payment  of  Interviews  and  only  Milwaukee 
gives  some  assistance  to  the  movement  of 
household  goods,  though  both  systems  limit 
tbeee  aids  to  school  officers  only.  However, 
It  Is  general  practice  for  private  Industry  to 
offer  at  least  travel  and  relocation  allowances 
as  reported  to  a  study  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board. 


Recently,  the  Federal  Government  has 
given  Increased  attention  to  the  problem  of 
the  cost  of  relocation  of  employees.  The 
Chairman  of  the  UJ3.  ClvU  Service  Conunls- 
slon,  to  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  trf  the  House 
of  Representatives  stated  that: 

"Business  is  far  more  generotis  in  relm- 
burstog  Its  employees  for  company  moves 
than  Is  the  Government  to  dealtog  with  Its 
clvUlan  employees.  A  1964  study  of  todus- 
try  practice  conflrms  earUer  studies  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  and 
others  that  the  great  majority  of  businesses 
havtog  specific  policies  on  transfer  expenses 
(generaUy  the  larger  firms)  do  everything 
possible,  withto  reason,  to  ease  the  burden  on 
employees  who  are  asked  to  move.  Practi- 
cally all  underwrite  temporary  living  expenses 
and  moving  and  storage  costs." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  proposing 
legislation  which  wUl  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946  as  a  matter  of 
eqiUty  to  employees  and  as  a  matter  of  good 
administrative  practice  for  Government. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  U.S.  ClvU 
Service  Commission:  About  4  out  of  6  em- 
ployees experienced  a  substantial  loss  of 
money  on  moves.  The  average  loss  was  •668, 
but  approximately  17  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents to  the  survey  lost  more  than  •1,000. 

Employees  with  dependents  lost  on  the 
average  more  than  twice  as  much  as  those 
without,  and  losses  increased  with  the  dis- 
tance moved  for  those  with  dependents. 

Approximately  3  out  of  5  respondents  used 
annual  leave  averaging  33  hours  to  connec- 
wlth  their  move. 

Heaviest  losses  were  from  closing  costs  on 
the  sale  of  the  old  home  (average  •677) ,  clos- 
ing costs  of  new  homes  (average  ^297),  and 
cost  of  temporary  quarters  to  the  family 
(average  H34).  The  above  factors  have  a 
relationship  on  expense  problems  faced  by 
new  teaching  employees  who  relocate  to  take 
a  Job  in  our  school  system. 

In  1965,  Ertstrict  of  Columbia  pubUc  schools 
sent  6  recruitment  teams  to  38  colleges  from 
Atlanta,  Ga..  to  Boston.  Mass.,  and  as  far  west 
as  Chicago,  ni.  These  teams  received  in  ex- 
cess of  200  appUcations  and  placed  approx- 
imately 100  teachers  as  part  of  its  tocreased 
recruitment  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  langtiage  aUows 
the  Board  of  Education  (with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commissioners) ,  upon  the  writ- 
ten recommendation  of  the  Superintendent, 
to  pay  travel  expenses  to  prospective  candi- 
dates for  positions  to  the  pubUc  school  sys- 
tem who  are  requested  to  travel  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  totervlews.  In  order 
to  pay  for  the  relocation  of  those  selected, 
the  Commissioners  propose,  that  a  resetUe- 
ment  cash  allowance  not  to  exceed  •250.  and 
a  per  diem  aUowance  not  to  exceed  ^7.50  per 
day  for  not  more  than  90  days  be  provided, 
beginning  with  the  date  of  appointment.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Commlsslonera  and  the 
Board  of  Education  would  establUh  regula- 
tions for  the  entitlement  of  such  additional 
pay.  In  a  statement  to  your  committee,  the 
Commissioners  indicated  that  Initial  regula- 
tions to  this  area  would  provide  that — 

(a)  The  teacher  or  school  officer  must  be 
fully  eUglble  as  a  probationary  employee. 

(b)  Payment  of  the  resettlement  cash  al- 
lowance win  be  made  on  the  basis  of  ^250  for 
a  married  teacher  or  school  officer,  or  •  1 00 
for  one  not  married,  to  provide  for  extra 
expenses  tocurred  In  relocating  his  place  of 
residence.  To  be  eligible  for  such  resetOe- 
ment  allowance  the  employee  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  must  have  resided  more 
than  100  miles  from  the  US.  Capitol  Build- 
ing by  the  shortest  road  or  raU  distance,  and 
changed  his  place  of  residence  as  a  result  of 
such  appointment  to  be  closer  to  the  District. 

(c)  The  per  diem  allowance  of  •7.50  per 
day  wlU  be  limited  to  30  days  for  tuunarried 
teachers  or  school  officers,  and  for  married 
employees  such  time  aa  is  required  to  re- 
locate his  f  amUy  but  not  to  excess  of  60  days, 
subject  to  change  as  todicated  above. 
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(d)  Hi*  period  of  obligated  service  ma  a 
raeult  o<  acoeptance  of  Uie  raaettlemeDt  al- 
lowances would  be  a  academic  years  of  servloe 
la  tbe  District  of  Columbia  public  sebool 
system. 

As  the  proportion  ctf  temporary  teacben 
climbs  toward  ttae  60  percent  mark,  tbe  need 
for  competitive  recruitment  tools  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary.  This  provision 
would  be  an  Important  recruitment  device  In 
ttae  question  for  qtiaUty  teachers.  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools  estimate  the  cost 
at  $123,000  per  annum,  based  on  tbe  need 
to  recruit  approximately  60  school  officers 
and  approximately  200  teachers  under  the 
scope  of  the  proposed  provisions.  This  takes 
into  consideration  cost  for  Interviews,  reset- 
tlement, and  per  diem  allowances. 

Your  committee  reconunends  amendment 
of  HJt.  18337  by  including  provision  for 
travel  and  relocation  allowances.  Inclusion 
of  these  recruiting  Inducements  will  sub- 
stantially facilitate  the  recruitment  of  quali- 
fied teachers  In  the  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic school  system. 

cosra^ 

Total  annual  cost  of  Utle  n  of  thU  bUl,  as 
estimated  by  the  District  of  Colimibia  Per- 
sonnel Office,  Is: 


<  Possible  potential  costs  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  for  the  teacher  aid 
program  proposed  in  see.  202(4)  of  title  n 
of  this  bill,  as  amended,  are  clarified  under 
the  "Teachet  aid  poeitions"  subheading 
earlier  In  this  report. 


Salary    tacrensea    averaging    8.9 

percent   •S,S83.aS0 

9-year  placement  credit  proposal-  230, 000 
Extra-duty    pay    for    claasroom 

teachers   33S.000 

Becrultment  provislona 122,000 

Total   6, 960, 230 

COIfCLTTSION 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  15857,  as  amended, 
represent.  In  large  part  though  with  some 
modifications,  tbe  recommendations  of  the 
Superintendent's  Salary  Committee,  which 
was  appointed  in  January  of  1964  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Education  and  which  spent  more  tban  a 
year  In  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  various 
aspects  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
er's Salary  Act  of  1065. 

No  tingie  factor  ratabllahes  a  school  s;a- 
tem's  competitive  position,  and  it  is  clear 
that  salary  is  not  tbe  only  attracter  of  staff. 
However,  salary  is  one  of  the  Important  fac- 
tors. In  short,  the  personnel  problems  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system  can- 
not be  solved  by  salary  alone,  but  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  solved  without  competitive 
salary  adjustments. 

With  the  ever-increasing  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation in  our  society.  District  teachers  are 
confronted  with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
educational  tasks  in  the  country.  The  new 
programs  stimulated  by  tbe  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1064,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  re- 
lated legislation  have  opened  new  paths  for 
improved    education.    However,    the    large 
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City  acho<d  systems  mart  educate  vast  num- 
bers of  students  who  are  educationally  hand- 
icapped by  the  conditions  iinder  which  they 
live.  The  District  must  employ  teachers 
Who  are  not  only  highly  capable,  but  usually 
dedicated,  and  who  can  inspire  students. 

Based  on  hearings  held  on  June  21.  1068, 
your  committee  agrees  that  the  many  new 
provisions,  such  as  recruiting  inducements, 
additional  placement  credit,  extra  duty  pay, 
in  addition  to  the  pay  Increases  provided  by 
this  bill,  will  do  much  to  enhance  the  posture 
of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  school  system  In 
its  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified 
teachers  who  can  keep  pace  with  dynamically 
changing  educational  concepts. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  your  cmnmlttee 
urgently  recommends  passage  of  HJt.  15857, 
as  amended. 

CHANGES  IN   EXXRINO   LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  in  the  bill,  as  re- 
ptorted,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In  italic,  ex- 
isting law  In  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
is  shown  In  roman) : 

SectiOTis  101  and  303  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  {D.C.  Code.  Sees.  4-823.  4-829) 
Sec.  101.  The  annual  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  tbe  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  fixed  In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule  o(  rates: 


Salary  class  and  Utle 


ClasBl: 

Babrlass  (s) 

Vke  private. 
Police  private. 

Sabclass  (b) 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician  I. 
PlatnckKbeeman.i 

Subclass  (e) 

Private  assigned  as: 
Technician  IL 
Station  cl«rk. 
Motorcycle  officer. 
CbM2: 

Bubclaaa  (a) 

Fire  iiupector. 

Subclass  (b) 

Fire  bispwtor  aseigned  i 
Tecluilcian  L 

Sabclasi  (c) 

Fire  inspector  assicned  i 
Technician  U. 

ClaaBS 

Assistant  marine  enginesr. 
Assistant  pilot. 
Detective. 
Clam  4: 

Subclass  (a) 

Fire  sergeant. 
Police  sergeant. 

Subclass  (b) 

Detective  sergeant. 

Sobelaas  (c) 

FoUoe  swgeaat  assigned 
Motorcycle  officer. 

Cla«  S 

Fire  Ueatenant. 
Poiiee  Heatenant. 
Detective  IHntenant. 

CkHS* 

Marine  engineer. 
PUot 

CUw  7.. 

Fireeaptaki. 
Poiiee  captain. 
Detective  captaia. 

Class  8 

Aasistaat  soparintendent  of 
BattaUan  flee  duel 
Deputy  flre 
PoUce  Inspector. 

Sec  foutoote  at  end  of  tables 


Servleestep 


$6,010 
(^330 

6,  MO 

7,290 
7,860 

7,870 

7,900 

ic^ooo 

11,  (no 
Uooo 

HMO 


$6,330 
«,C20 

7.  MO 

7,«10 
7,900 

■^190 

1^220 

1^606 

111400 

11,400 
IX  MO 

HMO 


$6,550 
^•40 

7,208 

7,980 
8,220 

8,510 

8^540 

8,828 

9^296 
9,406 

H800 

11.  Hi 
H8M 


$6,970 

7,ato 

7,550 

«.«» 
1^540 

8,830 

8,860 

8,146 

11,200 

IX  SM 
HMO 


$7,290 
7,680 

7,870 


$7,610 
7,900 

8,190 


Longevity  Step 


r,930 
8,220 

8,510 

8,670 
8,860 

9,150 

9,180 

X468 

%VU 
HOIS 

11.  «M 

H*00 
Hooo 

H8M 


$8,250 
8,640 

8,830 

8,890 
9,180 

9,470 

9,500 

9,785 

H265 
HS68 

HOOO 

HOOO 
14,600 

HMO 


$8,570 
8,860 

9,150 

9,210 
9,500 

9.790 

9,820 

H105 

H575 
10,685 
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ibachinerj. 


Class  9: 

Subclass  (a) 

Deputy  &re  chleL 
Deputy  chief  of  p<  ifoe. 
Fire  maishal. 
Superintendent  ol 

Subclass  (b) 

Deputy  chief  assigned  as  the: 
Assistant  fire  t\tet. 
Police  executlf  (jplBcer. 
Commanding 

Police. 
Commanding 
police. 

Classic 

Fire  chief. 
Chief  of  police. 


>  Service  as  such  for  01  i^  60  consecutive  calendar  days. 


StUarf  da.  t 


CUutI: 

Subckut  («) 

Fire  privaU. 
Poiiee  privttU. 

Subclau  (b) 

Private  oMipwd  a$: 
Tedmieian  I. 
Plaftulothaman. 

Subelatt  (c) 

Private  attigned  tu.- 
Tecknician  II. 
Station  clerk. 
Motoreyele  officer. 
Clan  t: 

Subclau  (a) 

Fire  intpettor. 

Subcla*$  (b) , 

Fire  irupector  aititiui 
Teckniciart  I. 

Subtlau  (e) 

Fire  irupector  auitnid 
TecknieittH  II. 

ClauS 

Aititlant  vuiriru  enfinetr. 
Aftittant  pilot. 
Detective. 
Clan  ^.• 

Svbclau  (0) , 

Fire  tergeant. 
Poiiee  tergeant. 

Subelati  (6) 

Detective  eerjeant. 

Sttbelau  (c) 

Police  fergeant  attignei 
„  Motorcycle  officer. 

Ciau  B. 


Fire  lieutenant. 
Poliu  lieutertant. 
Detective  lieutenant. 
Clane. 


Marine  engineer. 
Pilot. 

Clour. 


Fire  captain. 
Police  captain. 
Detective  captain. 
ClauS. 


Battalion  fire  chief. 
_  Poiiee  intpector. 
Oau  9: 

Subclau  (a) 

Deputy  fire  chief. 
Deputy  chief  of  poliu. 

Subdauib) _T 

Deputy  chief  attignei'a^ 

AuittarU  fire  chief. 
Poiiee  executive  officer. 
Ccmmandint  officer  of  tie  White  House  PoUc*. 
Commanding  officer  ofUe  U.S.  Park  PoUet. 
i.iau  w 

Fire  chief'. 

C»J«/o/po«e«. 


loer  of  the  White  House 
Officer  of  the  U.S.  Park 


Servleestep 


$HMO 


17,600 


21,000 


$17,000 


HOOO 


21,600 


$17,500 


H600 


22,000 


$H0OO 


19,000 


22.500 


Longevity  step 


$H600 


19,500 


23,000 


$19,000 


20,000 


23,500 


«.- 
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andiUe 


Service  tttp 


te,89S 

e.us 

T.ttf 
7,983 

8.rrs 
8.sea 

8,810 

8,891 

9.400 
9.4Tt 

10,110 

It, 781 
U,8S» 

t*.99i 

17,871 
18,748 

tt.491 


te.trt 
7,  let 

7,Ut 

8,380 
8,810 

8,900 

8,947 

9,tSt 

9,737 
9,818 

11,188 

18.809 
13,387 

If,  889 

18,808 
19,  m 

83,088 


r,309 
7,898 


8,817 
8,947 

9,891 

8,884 

9,589 

10.074 
10.149 

11,588 

18,837 
13,988 

18,084 

18.741 
19,818 

83,581 


87.848 
7,998 

8,898 

8,894 
9,884 

9,5T4 

9,881 

9,908 

10.  m 
to.  4188 

11,994 

13,085 
14.4ST 

18,599 

19,878 
80,347 

84,098 


r,98S 
8,873 

8,583 


I^tntmtty  itep 


88,380 
8,810 

8,900 


88,857 
8,947 

9,837 

9,831 
9,881 

9,911 

9,958 

10.843 

10.748 
10.818 

18,4*8 

18,493 
14,998 

17,184 

18,811 
80,888 

84.881 


8 


88,994 
9,884 

8,574 

9,888 
9,988 

10,848 

10,895 

10,580 

11,085 
11,180 

18,850 

13,981 
15,587 

17.889 

90,348 
81,417 

85,198 


89,381 
9,881 

9,911 

10,005 
10,895 

10,588 

10,838 

10,017 

11,488 
11,497 
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SBC.  303.  (a)  Subsequent  to  the  Initial 
salary  adjustment  provided  In  title  n.  each 
officer  and  member,  except  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber m  service  step  I,  or  3,  or  3.  Class  1,  who 
has  not  attained  the  maximum  service  step 
rate  of  comf>ensatlon  for  tbe  rank  or  title  in 
which  he  is  placed  shall  be  advanced  in  com- 
pensation successively  to  the  next  higher 
service  step  rate  tor  such  rank  or  title  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  completion  of  one  hundred 
and  four  calendar  weeks  of  active  service,  if 
he  has  a  current  performance  rating  of  "sat- 
isfactory" or  better. 

(b)  Satisfactory  service  (other  than  that 
credited  in  the  initial  adjustment  of  salaries 
under  this  Act)  rendered  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  any  officer 
or  member  who.  In  the  initial  adjustment  ot 
salaries.  Is  placed  In  service  step  4  or  6,  Class 
1,  or  service  step  1,  or  3,  or  3,  Classes  3 
through  9,  shall  be  credited  as  follows:  each 


five  calendar  days  of  such  service  shall  be 
credited  as  the  equivalent  of  two  calendar 
days  of  service  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  first  period  of  one  hundred  and  four 
calendar  weeks  of  active  service  required  by 
this  section  to  entitle  such  officer  or  member 
to  an  advance  in  compensation  to  the  next 
higher  service  rate  for  his  rank  or  title. 

(c)  each  officer  and  membo'  serving  in 
steps  1,  3,  or  3  of  Sub-Classes  (a) ,  (b) ,  or  (c) 
of  Class  1  shall  be  advanced  in  compensa- 
tion successively  to  the  next  higher  service 
step  rate  for  his  current  Sub-Class  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  completion  of  fifty-two . 
calendar  weeks  of  active  service  In  his  class 
if  he  has  current  performance  rating  of  "sat- 
isfactory" or  better. 

(d)  Satisfactory  service  (other  than  that 
credited  in  the  initial  adjustment  of  salaries 
under  this  Act)  rendered  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  in  the  rank 


of  Private.  Class  1,  or  Private,  Class  3,  or 
Private,  Class  3,  shall  be  credited  in  com- 
puting the  first  period  of  fifty-two  calendar 
weeks  required  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  for  advancement  from  service  steps 
1,  or  2,  or  3,  of  Class  1. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "Cal- 
endar week  of  active  service"  includes  all 
periods  of  leave  toith  pay.  and  periods  of  non- 
pay  status  which  do  not  cumulatively  equal 
one  basic  workweek. 

DiSTMCT  or  C<».T7imA  Teachers'  Sai.akt  Act 

or  1955 

31  D.C.  Code  Sec.  1501 

•  •  •  •  • 

TITtiE   I — BALAET   SCHKDirLKS 

Section  1.  [That  the]  (a)  The  following 
are  the  salary  schedules  for  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  certain  other  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education  whose  positions  are  in- 
cluded therein: 


Salary  class  and  position 


Class  1 

Superintendent. 
Claw  2 

Depoty  superintendent. 
Clans 

Assistant  superintendent. 
President,  teachers  collece. 
ClaH4. 


Director,  curriculum. 
Dean,  teachers  collese. 
Class  t: 

Oronp  A,  bachelor's  degree 

Group  B,  master's  degree 

Oroup  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  boun 

Chief  examiner. 
Director,  fcx>d  aeivice*. 
Director,  industrial  and  adult  education. 
Executive  assistant  to  superintendent. 
Psychiatrist. 
Class  «: 

Oroup  B,  master's  degree 

Oroup  C,  master's  deim'  plus  30  credit  hours 

Assistant  to  assiaUnt  superintendent  (elementary 

schools). 
Assistant  to  assistant  superintendent  (Junior  and 

(•Blur  high  schools). 
Principal,  senior  high  school 
Principal,  Junior  high  school 
Prlnctpal,  elementary  school 
Principal,  vocational  tiigh  school 
Principal,  Americanization  school. 
Principal,  boys'  Junlor-aenior  high  schooL 
Prtneipal,  Capitol  Page  School 
Prtactpal,  health  acfaeal. 
Prfeicipal,  laboratory  school. 
Prfeicipal,  veterans  high  school. 
Assistant  to  aasiMant  superintendent  (general  re- 

(•arch,  budget,  and  legislation). 
Assistant  to  nsaJstsBt  superintendent  (pupQ  ap- 
praisal, study,  and  attendance). 
Director,  elementary  education  (supervisloo  and 

iDstmetion). 
Director,  health,  physical  education,  athletics,  and 

saiety. 
Executive  assistant  to  deputy  superintendent. 
Class?: 

Oroup  B,  master's  degree 

Oioup  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  boon 

Director,  elementary  education  (administration). 
Dliector  in  elementary  eduoation. 
Diiector.  special  education. 
Class  8: 

Oronp  B,  master's  degree „ 

Oroup  C,  master's  degree  plus  30  credit  hooit '. 

Dean  of  students,  teachers  college. 

Director,  8cIhx>I  attendance. 

Prafsanr,  teachers  eoUege. 

Registrar,  teachers  ooU^. 

Supervising  director,  adult  education  sad  sammsr 

school. 
Supervising  director,  athletics. 
Supervising  director,  curriculum. 
Assistant  principal,  elementary  school. 
Assistant  principal,  junior  Mgh  school 
Assistant  principal,  senior  high  school. 
Assistant  principal,  vocatioaal  high  scbocd. 
Assistant  principal,  Americanlzatkm  schooL 
Assistant  princiiwl,  health  school. 
Bupervising  director,  elemeotary  educatioa  (super- 

Supervising  director,  reading  dinie. 

Supervising  director,  subject  field. 
CIsbbB: 

Oronp  A,  bachelor's  degree . 

Oroup  B,  mastw's  depee „ 

Group  C,  master's  degree  phis  10  mdtt  ho«ii.-I.I~~II 

Assistant  directar,  (ood  aervien. 

Supervising  directar,  audiovisual  Instruction. 


Service 
step  1 


$26,000 
22,000 
lJS,20O 

13,4S0 


11.800 
12,300 
12;  500 


11,865 
12,005 


10,900 
11,190 


Ml;  555 

lfl;7S6 


MllU 


Service 
atep2 


$15,  «5 
18;  736 


12;  085 
12,506 
12;766 


12,130 
12,330 


11,266 
11,466 


11,030 


l;IM 

Mk«n> 


Service 
steps 


$1^770 
li020 


13;  SM 
12,830 
13,090 


12,398 

12,695 


11,520 
11,720 


11,086 
11,386 


K;146 
M;646 

m;s«5 


Service 
step  4 


$1<,066 
14,305 


12,506 
13,006 
13,295 


12,««0 
12,806 


II.  res 

11,986 


11,860 
11,860 


Ut410 
U;9U 
11,110 


Service 
steps 


$18,340 
14,590 


12,880 
13.360 
13,560 


12,926 
13,125 


13,080 
12,250 


11.616 
11.816 


10;  075 
11,175 
11,375 


Service 
step  6 


$16,625 
14,875 


13,126 
13,625 
13,825 


13,190 
13,390 


12,815 
12,515 


11,880 
12,080 


10;  940 
11.440 
11,640 


Service 
step  7 


$16, 910 
15,160 


13,390 
13,890 
14,000 


13,456 
13,656 


12,680 
12,780 


12.146 
12.346 


11,205 
11,706 
11,906 


Service 
steps 


$17, 195 
16.445 


13,666 
14.166 
14,366 


13,708 
13.920 


13,846 
13.046 


12,410 
12,010 


11,470 
11.970 
13;  170 


Service 
steps 


$17,480 
15,730 


13,930 
14,420 

14,620 


13.969 
14,  lU 


13, 110 
13,310 


12,075 
12,875 


11,735 
12,235 


September  21,  1966 


Salary  class  a  d  d  poslttoa 


PUS 


Class  10: 

Croup  B,  master's  degree 

Group  C,  master's  degree 

Assistant  director,  ai 

schools. 
Statistician. 
Class  II; 

(iroup  B,  master's  degree 
Ciroup  C,  muster's  degree 
Assistant  director, 
Assistant  director, 
Assistant  director, 
A.ssociate  professor,  icuu 
Chief  librarian,  teachers 
Supervisor,  elementary 
ClaiiS  12: 

(iroup  B,  master's  degree 
Oroup  C,  master's  degree  ,. 
Chief  attendance  olTicer 
Clinical  psychologist. 
(  kiss  13: 

(iroup  B,  master's  degree, . 
liroup  C,  nia.>i|pr's  degree,  i 
A.^sistant  professor,  teac  i^rs 
Assistant  profrssor,  lalx)  • 
l':>ycliiatric  social  worlce  ■ 


I  IS  30  credit  hours 

I I  education  and  summer 


.     s  30  credit  hours. 
audi^Tisual. 

nursing, 
subj^tf  field. 

■s  college. 
I  ollege. 
■liucation. 


,  teac  h  prs 


phi  5  30  credit  hours. 


I  IS  30  credit  hours. 
B  Ts  college, 
labo  I  tory  school. 


Salary  class  and 


Class  14: 

(Iroup  A ,  baciielor's  degfi^ 
(iroup  B,  master's  degree 
Ciroup   C,  master's 

hours 

Class  15: 

Oronp  A,  bachelor's  deg^ 
Oroup  B,  master's  degre ' 
Group  C,  master's 

liours 

Attendance  officier. 
Child  labor  inspector 
Counselor,  placemen  .. 
Librarian,   elemeuta  " 

schools. 
Librarian,  tencliers 
Hesearcli  a.ssistant. 
Bchool  social  worker. 
Speech  correctionist. 
Coordinator  of  pract  i 
Teacher,  elementary 

schools. 
Census  supervisor. 
Counselor,  elements'" 

schools. 
Instructor,  teaciiers  v, 
Instructor,  lahoralor} 
School  psycliologist. 


dcfrie  plus  30  credit 


det  r «  plus  30  credit 


Salary  cla  ^ 


p  us  30  credit  hours. 


Cla.<s  14: 

(iroup  A,  bachelor's  degr*  r 
Group  B,  master's  degree 
(iroup  C,  master's  degree 
C lass  15: 

(iroup  A,  bachelor's  degre  p 
Group  B,  master's  degree 
Group  C,  master's  degree 
Attendance  ofBeer. 
Child  labor  Inspector. 
Counselor,  placement. 
Librarian,  elementary 
Librarian,  teachers  co 
Kesearch  assistant. 
Sdiool  social  worker. 
Speech  correctionist.      , 
Coordinator  of  pract  ici  II 
Teacher,  elementary  &  ifl 
Census  supervisor. 
Counselor,  elementary 
Instructor,  teachers  col 
Instructor,  lat>oratory  Idiool 
t^chool  psychologist. 
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Servlca 
stapl 


[  osition 


$9,680 
9,880 


9,240 
9.440 


8,805 
9,005 


7.900 
8,100 


Servles 
itsp2 


Service 
stspS 


$9,945 
10,146 


9,506 
9,706 


9,070 
9,270 


8,225 
8,425 


Service 
step4 


$10, 210 
10, 410 


9.770 
9,970 


9.33.1 
9,535 


8,550 
8.750 


$10.  475 
10,675 


10,035 
10;  236 


9,«W0 
9,800 


S.875 
9,075 


Service 
step  6 


Service 
step  1 


Service 
step  2 


and   secondary 


nl  ege. 


i  ■:  1  nursing, 
aixl  secondary 


and  secondary 
'■  cliool. 


$8,440 
6,940 

7,140 

6.350 
6,850 

6,050 


$6,710 
7,210 

7,410 

6.  (SO 
6,  r.'O 

6,320 


Servlee 
step  3 


Servlee 
step  4 


o  1  ege 


$6,980 
7,480 


5.890 
6,380 

6b  590 


$7,260 
7,760 

7,950 

6,125 
6k  625 

6,825 


and  position 


1  lus  30  credit  hours. 


Service 
step9 


*d  secondary  schools. 

-;e. 


]^l 


nursing. 

'  secondary  schools. 


«id  secondary  schools. 

'•♦ge. 


$8,600 
9,100 
9,300 

7,300 
7.800 
Ik  000 


Service 
step  10 


$8,870 
9,370 
9,570 

7,535 
8^086 


Service 
stepU 


$9,140 
9;  640 
9.840 

7.770 
8^370 
^470 


$10, 740 
10,940 


10,300 
10,500 


9.865 
10,065 


9,200 
9,400 


Service 
step  6 


Service 
step  5 


$7,520 
8,020 

8,220 

6.3G0 
6,800 

7,060 


Service 
step  12 


$9,410 

9,910 

10,110 

8,006 
8,505 
8;  705 


$11,005 
11,205 


10,565 
10,765 


10.130 
10;  330 


9.  525 

9,72S 


Service 
step7 


Service 
steps 


$11,270 
11,470 


10.830 
11,090 


10;  106 
ia;6C6 


0,860 

laoso 


$11,535 
11,735 


11,096 
11.296 


10,660 
10;  860 


10;  178 

10;  375 


Service 
step  9 


$11,800 
1:^009 


11.360 
11,5GU 


10,92.i 
11,125 


10.500 
10;  TOO 


Service 
step  6 


$7,790 
8,290 

8,490 

6.595 
7,095 

7,295 


Service 
step  7 


$8,060 
8,560 

8.760 

6^830 
7,330 

7,618 


Swvlee 
steps 


$8,330 
8,830 

9,080 

7,065 
7,565 

7,765 


Service 
step  13 


$0,680 
10,180 
10,380 

8,240 
8,740 
8,940 


Longevity 
stepX 


$8,795 
»,2»6 
•,40S 


Longevity 
stepY 


$9,S50 
9;  860 
10,060 
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Saltrr  eUu  a»d  tnup 


CUul 

SupermUnient. 
a  ft 

Depult  tuptrinltnieiU. 
Clou  3 

AnUtant  tuperintendent. 
PrttUnt,  ttotken  cvUett. 
CUui 

Dirtttvr,  ciirnctUuni. 
Dtan,  Uacken  coUtge. 
Kxetutm  a$titlaiU  to  ittperintendent. 
ClauS: 

Group  A,  baehelor'i  itfrtt 

Gnup  B,  matter'!  detree 

Group  C,  mutter't  dtfree  phu  90  trttU  kmr*. 

Group  D,  doctor' t  dq/rte 

Ckit/exmmhuT. 

Director,  food  terviret. 

Director,  indutlrial  adult  education. 

Executlre  auiitant  to  deputy  mperiiUendtnt. 
Clout: 

Group  B,  matter'i  degree 

Group  C,  matter'i  drgrft  plui  SO  credit  kouri 

Group  D,  doctor'!  degrte 

AuiitatU    to    auittant   mperintendenl    (.elementart 

A*$ittant  to  attittant  tuperintendent  (junior  and  lenior 
kifk  tckoolt). 

Auittant  to  attittant  tuperintendent  (general  reuarck, 
tmdfet,  and  lefitiation). 

Attittant  to  attittant  tuperintendent  (pupil  pertonnel 
lerwictt). 

Attittant  to  attittant  tuperintendent  (induttrial  and 
adult  education,  tocationiU  education,  evenint  and 
tummrr  tckool). 

Director,  elementary  education  (tupercition  and  in- 
ttruction). 

Director,  keattk,  phfical  education,  athlttict  and  taftt). 

Director,  tpttial  education. 

Principat,  tenior  high  ichool. 

Principal,  funior  hiak  tckool. 

Prittcipal,  elementart  ichool. 

I'rincipal,  vocational  hifk  tchool. 

M'rineipal,  Amerieaniiation  tckool.  — 

Prineipal,  toyt'  junior-seninr  higk  tckool. 

Principal,  apit<U  Page  Sckool. 

Prirtcipal,  heoM  tckool. 

Prineipal,  laboratory  tckool. 

Principal,  veterant'  kigk  tckool. 
CUttl: 

Oroup  B,  matter't  degrte 

Group  C,  matter't  degree  plut  SO  credit  kmin 

Group  D,  doctor' t  degree 

superpiting  director,  elementarg  education  (tupertition 
and  inttruction) . 

Supertiting  director,  audioeitual  intlruelion. 

Supervitint  director,  adult  education  and  tummer 
tcliool. 

Supertiting  director,  lubject  field. 

Superviting  director,  reading  clinic. 

Director,  tckool  attendance. 

Superviting  director,  curriculum. 

Director,  eUmentarg  education. 

Director,  elemenlarg  education  (admiuittration). 
Oattt: 

Group  B,  matter't  degree 

Group  C,  matter't  degree  plut  90  credit  kourt. 

Group  D,  doctor'!  degree. - ..^ 

Dean  of  ttudentt,  teaekeri  college. 

Profetior,  teackert  college. 

Rtgittrar,  teackert  college. 

Slatittical  analttt.  __ 

Attittant  principal,  tenior  kigk  tckool. 

Attittant  principal,  jnnior  kigk  tckool. 

Attittant  principal,  elementary  tckool. 

Attittant  principal,  vocational  kigk  ickool. 

Attittant  principal,  Amerieanistttion  icktol. 

Attittant  principal,  kealtk  tckool. 
CUttt: 

Group  A,  backdor't  degree 

Oroup  B,  matter't  degree 

Group  C,  matter't  degree  plut  90  credit  komrt. 

Gtoup  D,  doctor' t  degree 

Attittant  director,  food  terrlcei. 
ChtttO: 

Oroup  B,  matter't  degree 

Group  C,  matter't  degree  phit  90  credit  koftn.... 

Group  V,  doctor' I  degree  

Attittant  director,  audioeitual  inttruction. 

Attittant  director,  tubject  pOd. 

Attittant  director,  adult  education  artd  tummer  tckool. 

Superritor,  ttementarg  education. 


sup 


tit, SIS 
ts.too 
It,  its 

H.UO 


tt,SU 
19,990 

is.eio 
ts,tso 


It,  BIS 
lS,ISt 

is.sst 


it.teo 
it,iao 
it,M» 


11.490 
11,710 
11,990 


10,470 
tt.Ott 

it.tst 


to,  191 
tO,7St 

to,trt 


tit.ses 
u,9eo 


IS,ISS 
19,690 
13,900 
H,ltO 


13,tOS 
19,  its 
13,  tit 


It, ISO 
It,  1,70 

ii,eao 


11,790 
It,  000 

it,tto 


10,790 
11,909 
tl,SU 
11.7it 


10,  Its 

1 1,  on 
ii.tet 


$17,  I7t 
IS,  170 


19,  its 
19,970 
H,190 


IS,  its 

19,719 
19,996 


li,Hfl 
19.790 
18,990 


19,070 
lt,t90 
tt,S10 


11,060 

11,  tat 

11,911 
lt,08t 


11, lit 
lt,9U 
tl.ttt 


$17,  its 

is,sto 


19, 7IS 

ii,teo 

li,i90 
li,700 


19.7SS 
li.00S 
li.ttS 


19,990 
19,010 
13, 970 


It,  990 
lt,S90 
It,  900 


U.SiO 
11,89S 
It,  106 
lt,3tt 


ll.iOt 
11,9U 
ll.SiS 


$17,796 
1S,SS0 


li,OOS 
li,SSO 
H,770 
li,990 


H.t9S 
H,StS 


IS,  I  to 
13,30 

13,  tea 


11,960 
It,  970 
13,090 


11,690 
It, 176 
It,  996 
lt,61S 


11,996 
11,916 
19.196 


$19,106 
16.  too 


li.tS6 
H,Si0 

is,oeo 
is.tao 


0,966 
li.S8S 
H.906 


It,  ilO 
13.690 
IS.StO 


It,9i0 
13,160 
19,990 


11,990 
It,  i66 
tt,6SS 
It.  906 


11,996 
It,t06 
It.itt 


$19,  il6 
16.610 


li,S8S 
16,130 
16,360 
16,670 


li,t66 
li.976 
16,096 


13,700 
13,930 
li,  140 


13,  ISO 
lS,iS0 
13,670 


It.tlO 
19.766 
19.976 
19,196 


19, 976 
19,iB6 
19, 716 


$19,796 
16,990 


0.976 
IS,  HO 
16,640 
16,990 


li.9iS 
16,196 
16,996 


13,990 
li,tlO 
14,490 


IS,  690 
19.740 
13,990 


19,600 
13,046 

13,966 
13,496 


It,  666 
lt,786 
13,006 


$1B.03S 
17, 190 


16,  im 
16,  710 
16,930 
19,160 


16,136 
16,466 
16,C76 


14,990 
14,600 
U,'»0 


19,110 
14,090 

14,  m 


li,790 

IS,  666 
13,7U 


ii,m 
is.ms 
is,m 


September  21, 


plut  30  credit  kourt."'."" 


:  >lut  30  credit  koun 


ClMi  It: 

Group  B,  matter't  degrti 
Group  C,  matter't  degru 
Group  D,  doetor't  decree. 

A.ttittttnt  director,  pr  itticai  nurtinf, 

Attociate  profetior,  t  tckeri  college. 
Chief  librarian,  teach  •«•  college. 
Clatt  IS: 

Group  B,  matter't  degru 
Group  C,  matter"!  degree  otut  SO  credit  kourt. 
Group  D,  doetor't  degrte. .  .. 
Chief  attendance  offit  'f. 
Clinical  piychblogitt. 
Clatt  IS: 

Group  B,  matter'!  degru 
Group  C,  Matter't  degrti 
Group  D,  doctor'!  degree? 

Auittant  profeittr,  tiitckeri  cMege. 

Attittant  profettor,  k  lioratorg  tckool. 

Ptychitttrie  tociaJ  wot  k  rr. 
Clau  O' 

Group  A,  bachelor' t  degrif 
Group  B,  matter't  degru 
Group  C,  matter'!  degrei 
Group.  D,  doctor'!  degree 

Coordinator  ofpracliiil  nurting. 

Centut  tuperiitor. 
Clau  IS: 

Oroup  A,  baekelor't  degri^ 
Group  B,  mailer'!  degrte 
Grotip  C,  matter'!  degrte 
Group  D.mailer'!  dtgrtt 

Teacher,  tlemtntary  itd  ttcondary  icko^!. 

Attendance  officer. 

Ckild  labor  imptclor. 
Coumelor,  plactmeiU. 

Coumelor,  elementart  and  lecondary  tckoolt. 

Librarian,  elementarD  and 

Ltbrarian,  teackert  co^Hge. 

Retearck  auittant. 

Sckool  tocial  worker. 

Speeck  correctionitt. 

Inttructar,  ttacken  aUtge 

Inttmctor,  laboratory 

Sckool  ptgcbolegitt. 


1966 
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r  dan  and  iroup 


Stop 


pluti 


I  houn.. 


rdiii  so  crtdit  hour! """" 

jius  GO  crtdit  kourt  or  doetor't  degree. 


and  ttcondary  ickoelt. 


ikoaL 


Bal  I  9  clau  and  group 


a  'u!  SO  credit  kourt '.'..""'. 


$10,090 
10,190 
10,600 


9,690 

9,910 

10,000 


9,600 
9,990 
9,040 


7,006 
7,660 
7,770 
7,990 


t.tiO 
9,396 
9,906 
6,896 


$10,910 
10,670 
10,799 


9,990 
10,100 
10,990 


9,966 
9.176 
9.996 


7.900 

7,946 
8,065 
8,986 


8,106 
8,660 
8,970 
7,090 


$10,840 
10,890 
It, OKI 


10,170 
10,990 
10,610 


9,310 
9,SS0 
9,760 


7,696 
8,140 
8,360 
8,690 


6,370 
6,916 
7,136 
7,366 


$10,990 
11.160 
11,970 


10,490 
10,690 
10,900 


9.666 
9,886 
10,10t 


7,990 
8.4S6 
8,666 
8,876 


6,636 
7,180 
7,400 
7,690 


$11,990 
11.440 
11,690 


10,760 
10,970 
11,190 


10.090 

10.  tip 

to.  in 


8,186 
8,790 
8,960 
9,170 


6,89S 
7,440 
7,690 
7,880 


$11,610 
11,790 
11,910 


11,040 
11.990 
11,490 


10,376 
10.696 
10,816 


8,i80 
B.OU 
9,tiS 
».4»t 


7,166 
7,700 
7,990 
S,H0 


Clau  II: 

Group  B,  maittr't  degrte 
Oroup  C,  matter'!  degree 
Group  D,  doctor'!  degree. 

Aui!tant  director,  pre  ciical  mining. 

Auociate  profeaor,  te  n  hen  college. 

Chief  librarian,  teache  i  college. 
Clau  It:  ^ 

Crotip  B,  matter'!  degrte.    

Oroup  C,  maittr'!  dtgree  :>iiii SO credtt  hour! 
Croifb  D,  doctor'!  degree.  . 

Chief  attendance  office  : 

Clrnicat  psychologitt. 
Cliu  IS: 

Oroup  B,  matter't  degree. 

Oroup  C,  matter't  degree ;  li^s  SO  credit  houn.. 

Group  D,  doctor'!  degree.  

Auiftant  profeaor,  te  ithtri  college. 

Auiitant  profeaor,  la  ^tratory  ichool. 

Pitchiatric  tocial  tcorl  i  r. 
Clau  O:  ^ 

Oroup  A ,  bachelor'!  degree . 

Group  B,  matter'!  degree.  .  

Oroup  C,  matter'!  degree  WntO  credit  kourt 

Oroup  D,  doctor'! degree. .. ,. 

Coordinator  of  practic^^i 

Centut  tuperiitor. 
Clau  IS: 

Oroup  A,  baehelor'i  dtgre^ 
Group  B,  matter't  degree.  [. 

Group  C,  mailer' t  degree  pliti  SO  credit  houn 

Group  D,  matter't  dtgrtt  t>la»  60  credit  houn  or  dotttr't  degrte. 

Teacher,  elementary  aht  lecondary  Khooll. 

Attendance  officer..      I 

Child  labor  inipector. 

Coumelor,  placemerJ. 

Coumelor,  elementary  and  lecondary  ocktoln 

Librarian,  elementary  tend  lecondary  tckoolt. 

Librarian,  teacher!  college. 

Reiearch  aiiiitant. 

■ScAoo/  locial  worker. 

Speech  correctionitt. 

Intlructor,  teaehen  collefe. 

Imtrudor,  laboratory  tAtolt 

Sekool  ptyckologiH. 


$11,900 
lt,OtO 
It.  $40 


11,990 
11,660 
11,770 


10,730 
10,960 
II,  170 


8,775 
9,990 
9,6lfi 
9,760 


7.il6 
7,960 
8,180 
8,i00 


aup 


nurimg. 


$19,090 
It,  9 10 
It,  690 


11.690 
11.80 
lt,060 


11,081 
11,906 
11,696 


9,  mo 

9,616 

9,836 

10,066 


7,876 
8,tt0 
8.00 
8,690 


$lt,S80 
It,  600 
lt,StO 


11,910 
It.  190 
It,  360 


II,  no 

11,660 
11,890 


9,  set 

9,910 
10,190 
10,360 


7,986 

8,iaa 

8,700 
8,990 


to 


It 


19 


tt 


$9,890 
10,906 

10.  at 
10.  en 


9,196 
8.74/0 
8,960 
9,190 


$9,96f 

10,600 
10,790 
10,940 


9,466 
9,000 
9,190 
8.  HO 


$IO,t90 
10,796 
11.016 
11.936 


9.716 
9,  too 
9,490 
9,700 


LoHtmMt 


$10,646 
11,090 
11,310 
11,690 


9,176 
9,S90 
9.740 
9,960 


99,680 
10,  lU 
10,946 

10,  set 


$10. 186 
10,730 
10,9(0 
II,  170 
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(»)  Each  entplovee  appointed  to  a  poaition  of  teacher-aide  {nonintlructional) ,  eatahlithed  under  section  5{c),  ahall  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance tcith  the  following  salary  schedule: 


/ 

t 

i 

i 

5 

6 

7 

« 

9 

10 

TtttCktr-aii*  (HOniMtrHCiioHttl) 

ti,9es 

ts.tao 

ts.iis 

ts.eifi 

$S,8<I.1 

te.oao 

$e,si5 

Pt.HO 

ft!.  764 

pl.HW 

Tm.E    U ClASSlFlCATlOlf    AND    ASSICNM)ENT    OF 

EMPU>TCE8 

8*0.2.   (a)    •   •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

(c)   When  used  In  this  Act — 

f(l)  The  term  "mMter's  degree"  means  a 
master's  degree  granted  In  course  by  an 
accredited   higher   educational    institution.! 

(i)  The  terms  "master's  degree"  aiid  "doc- 
tor's degree"  mean,  respectively,  a  master's 
degree  and  a  doctor's  degree  granted  in  course 
by  an  accredited  higher  educational  insti- 
tution. 

(2)  The  term  "plus  thirty  credit  hours" 
means  the  equivalent  of  not  less  than  thirty 
graduate  semester  hours  In  academic,  voca- 
tional, or  professional  courses  beyond  a 
master's  degree,  representing  a  definite  edu- 
cational program  satisfactory  to  the  Board, 


except  that  In  the  case  of  a  shop  teacher  In 
the  vocational  education  program  the  thirty 
semester  hours  need  not  be  graduate  semester 
hours.  Graduate  credit  hours  beyond  thirty 
which  were  earned  prior  to  obtaining  a 
master's  degree  may  be  applied  in  computing 
such  thirty  credit  hours.  The  term  "plus 
sixty  credit  hours"  meayis  the  equivalent  of 
not  less  than  sixty  graduate  semester  hours 
in  academic,  vocational,  or  professional 
courses  beyond  a  master's  degree,  represent- 
ing a  definite  educational  program  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Board,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
a  shop  teacher  in  the  vocational  education 
program  the  sixty  semester  hours  need  not 
be  graduate  semester  hours.  Graduate 
credit  hours  beyond  thirty  which  were  earned 
prior  to  obtaining  a  master's  degree  may  be 
applied  in  computing  such  sixty  credit  hours. 
(3)   The  terms  "Board"  and  "Board  of  Edu- 


cation" means  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  The  term  "Salary  Act  of  1947"  means 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Method  of  assignment  of  employees  to  salary 
schedules 

[Sec.  4.  Bach  teacher,  school  officer,  or 
other  employee  in  the  service  of  the  Board 
on  January  1,  1963,  who  occupies  a  position 
held  by  him  on  December  31,  1862,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  placed  in  a 
salary  class  covered  by  section  1  of  this  Act 
as  Indicated  at  the  end  of  this  section.  Any 
employee  in  group  A,  B,  or  C  of  his  salary 
class  on  December  31,  1962,  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  same  letter  group  of  the  salary  class  to 
which  he  is  transferred  on  January  1,  1963. 


TITLE  AND  rL.\l*S  OF  POSITION  ON  OKCE.MBEK  31,  IW.L' 


Title  Class 

Superintrndent 1 

Deputy  superinteiKlrnt 2 

Assistant  superintendent - 3 

Assistant  sui>orintciident  in  charge  o/  business  alTaIn 3 

President,  District  ot  Columbia  Teacliers  follejK 3 

Deaii,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 4 

Chief  examiner 8 

Dean  of  students,  teachers  collefce - 5 

Executive  assistant  to  the  suiieriiitendeut S 

Psychiatrist — * 

Director,  food  services - 6 

Executive  assistant  to  the  deputy  superintendent • 

Assistant  to  tlie  a.ssistant  superintendent  (elementary  schools) « 

Director,  curriculum * 

Direetor,  elementary  education  (administration) 7 

Director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  Instruction) 6 

Director  in  elementary  educution 7 

Director,  health,  physical  education,  athletics  and  safety C 

Director,  industrial  and  adult  education S 

Director,  siiecial  education f 

Principal,  senior  high  school • 

Principal,  Vocational  high  school - « 

Principal,  Junior  high  school - 7 

Registrar,  teachers  college 7 

Principal,  Americanization  School " 

Principal,  Junior  high  school - 7 

Proieaeor,  District  oi  Columbia  Teachers  College - 8 

Supervising  director,  adult  education  and  summer  schools 8 

Supervising  director,  athletics - 8 

Supervising  director,  airriculum. 8 

Supervising  director,  elementary  education  (supervision  and  in.itruction) 8 

Assistant  to  the  assistant  sii|>erinteiident  (general  research,  budget  and  legis- 
lation)  - 8 

Assistant  to  the  assistant  superintendent  (Junior  and  senior  high  schools) 7 

Affitttant  to  the  assistant  superintendent  (pupil  appraisal,  study  and  attend- 
ance)  - 8 

SupervlslDg  director,  reading  clinic 8 

Sapervlstng  director,  subject  Held — 8 

Director,  school  attendance - 8 

Bapervislng  director,  audiovisual  iustnKtloo . — 9 


Title  Clas.s 

Principal,  elcmentiiry  school - 8 

Principal,  Capitol  I'age  School 8 

Principal,  health  school ..- 7 

Principal,  laltoratory  school — 7 

Assistant  prinripal,  .senior  high  school 8 

As.>tLstant  principal,  vocational  high  school S 

Assistant  director,  food  services B 

Assistant  principal,  junior  high  school 9 

A-ssistant  principal,  Aniericamsalion  School . 9 

Associate  professor.  District  of  Columbia  Teacliers  College . 13 

AssLstanl  principal,  elementary  school H 

AjisLotanl  prhicipal,  health  school 14 

Assistant  director,  audiovi-sual  instruction 13 

Assistant  director,  evening  and  summer  schools II 

Principal,  veterans  high  school . ... 8 

Assistant  director,  practical  nursing 13 

Assistant  director,  subject  licld 13 

Statistician H 

Assistant  professor.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College... 16 

Assistant  professor,  lalwratory  school W 

Chief  attendance  otticer 15 

Chief  librarian,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 13 

Clinical  psychologist 15 

8npervi.sor,  elementary  education. 13 

Psychiatric  social  worker... 16 

Attendance  oflicer IS 

Census  supervisor 18 

Child  labor  inspector 18 

Coordinator,  practical  nursing 18 

Counselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 18 

Counselor,  placement 18 

Instructor,  District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College 18 

Instructor,  laboratory  schools 18 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools ...  18 

Librarian . .  18 

Research  assistant 18 

School  psychologist 18 

School  social  worker 18 

Speech  correctlonLst,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College ; 18 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 18 
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Title 

Superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent-  ^ 
Assistant  superintendent! 

Assistant  superintendent  iifc  charge  ofbusinen  affatn  a 

President,  District  of  Colu—"- '"—■^ — * 


TITLE  AND  CLASS  OF  POSITION  ON  JANUARY  1,  1963 

Class 
1 

3 


Title  Class 

Principal,  elementary  school « 

Principal,  Capitol  Page  School 6 

Principal,  health  school " g 

Principal,  laboratory  school ..""Illllinillll  6 


Dean,  District  of  ColumUiTTeachers  College 

Chief  examiner  I  ' 


tLISS  cSiSi"**' ?  ^»'!L'«"»  principal,  senior  high  school..:::.::::.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  I 


Dean  of  students,  DIstrIci  Of  Columbia  Teachers  College      8 

Executive  assistant  to  thd  Superintendent  g 

Psychiatrist —4-. k 

Director,  food  services l : ? 

Executive  assistant  to  tha  deputy  superiiitendent " 


Aisistant  to  the  assistant  Eliperintendent  (elementary  schoois)' 
Director,  curriculum 


Assistant  principal,  vocational  high  school...  "      """      g 

Assistant  director,  food  servioes. g 

Assistant  principal,  junior  high  school ::::::::::::::     :"":  g 

Assistant  principal,  Amcricaniiation  School "  g 

Associate  professor.  District  of  Columbia  TMcbers  CoUege"  'S.                 11 

Assistant  principal,  elementary  school g 

Assistant  principal,  health  school g 

Assistant  director,  audiovisual  instruction .1. 11    n 


Director,  elementary  edudation  (idnitatetmifori):::::::::- 7    PrtndpS'  ve'iS'ranstol,'°sc'h^l  '"'^"  """"' '2 

ESPi^'trmt^lrr«?o^=^'*-'^'°°  ■""*  .nstruction)..-:::::::::::::     SS'Sr&?lT^  " 

Director,  health,  pl.^.^ucation;-«thleties  and  i^etV::"'" 6    StatS'a^"*^''  '"''^'  °'"*-- "" U 

Director,  Industrial  and  a^ult  education.  i     .l-'S™™:..:::-  --^r-.  -.-:--.--„-.----.-:--.^----.-----^-r.---- W 

Director,  special  educatloi... " S 

Principal,  senior  high  sch4dl J j. 

Principal,  vocational  highscliool :::::: " " a 

Principal,  l)oys'  junior-senior  high  school  « 

Registrar,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Collegeli: ' g 

Principal,  Americanlzatloh  School S 

Principal,  junior  high  schiol..   .  '  2 

Professor,  District  of  Colu^sbin  Teachers  Coiicge ' ""  g 

Supervising  director,  adull  education  and  summer  schools" g 

Supervising  director,  atlilitfcs- Z 

Supervising  director,  curr(ruluiii .:::         '. t 

Su[»rvislnK  director.  eleiiifpLiry  education  (sui»rvlslon  and  "insVr^^       g 

Assistant  to  the  assistant  teperintendent  (general  research,  budget,  and  legii 

l&IflOU/  _. . 11 -_,_«  A 

Assistant  to  the  assistant  WperiniendentYjunroVand'»nior  idg^^  o 

Assistant  to  the  assistant  iiiperlntcudent  (pupU  appraisal,  study,  and  attciid"- 

ance) 1^ . 

Supervising  director.  readHg  clinic ' u 

Supervising  director,  subjAi  field a 

Director,  .school  atloiidanc*.  _  .  5 

Supervising  director,  .iudi«isual  Instructioir  "ll g 


Assistant  professor.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Coiled 13 

Assistant  professor,  laboratory  school „  13 

Chief  attendance  oHlcer .HI        IHI  """"'  12 

Chief  librarian.  District  of  Columbia  "TM^iers  'CoUeeey.""l"'SJiVJi'.l'.l  11 

Clinical  psychologist :.:...:..::::::::  12 

Supervisor,  elementary  education... :::.:::::::::::::::::::::::::"  n 

psyciiiatric  social  worker ::::::::::::i::::::::::::  13 

Attendance  offlcer.. :.::::::::::::::::!::::::  is 

census  supervisor :.::::::::::::::i:::"":  u 

Child  laiwr  inspector :.:::::::::::::::::::::  is 

Coordinator,  practical  nursing :.::::::::::::::::::::!::::  is 

{"ounselor,  elementary  and  secondary  schoois l.-li::::::::::::::::::  15 

Counselor,  placement : :::.::::":"!:  15 

Instructor,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  CoUege '""""""""'."I..  15 

Instructor,  latioratory  schools :::::  15 

Librarian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools :...:::  16 

Librarian 15 

Research  assistant ...".."""""""lllllll  15 

School  psychologist ::.:.:::::::::::::  15 

School  social  worker :::::::::  is 

Speech  conwtionlst.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College ::.:::::::::::  15 

Teacher,  elementary  and  secondary  schools... 16 


Sec.  4.  Any  employee  iff  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  group  C  of  m  salary  class  in  the 
salary  schedule  in  section  1(a)  of  this  Act 
who  possesses  a  doctor's  ickgree,  arid  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Board  of  E\£ucation  in  group  C 
0/  salary  class  IS  of  such  Salary  schedule  who 
possesses  a  master's  degtte  plus  sixty  credit 
hours,  shall  be  transferred  in  accordance 
with  section  10(a)  to  gnitp  D  of  such  salary 
class. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  This  Act  apiilies  to  all  positions 
under  the  Board  which  irequire  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  an  a  pbroprlate  field,  and 
In  addition— 

(1)  Involve  classroom  dr  other  instruction 
or  the  supervision  and  direction  of  classroom 
and  other  Instructional  Mtlvlties;  or 

(2)  Involve  activities,  other  than  teaching, 
which  require  the  Incumbents  to  possess  aca- 
demic credits  In  educatiotial  theory  and  prac- 
tice at  least  equivalent  to  those  required  of 
a  teacher  with  a  bachelor's  degree;  or 

(3)  Involve  activities  vrhlch  are  so  directly 
related  to  the  educationlal  process  that  the 
positions  have  characteristics  of  the  educa- 
tional field  to  a  marked  degree,  even  though 
academic  credits  In  eduilitlonal  theory  and 
practice  are  not  required;  or 

(4)  Involve  the  management  or  direction 
or  organizational  units  or  school  services 
which,  though  not  dire<}tay  involved  In  the 
educational  process,  reqiilre  the  Incumbent 
to  deal  so  extensively  vWth  employees  who 
are  directly  Involved  in  tie  educational  proc- 
ess on  problems  that  reqtilre  an  understand- 
ing of  the  aims,  methods  and  points  of  view 
of  educators  and  educational  philosophy, 
that  It  becomes  impractical,  insofar  as  salary 
treatment  Is  concerned,  to  attempt  to  dls- 
tlngvilsh  between  them  and  positions  cov- 
ered tuder  paragraphs  \l) ,  (2),  or  (3)  of 
this  subsecUon.  This  paragraph  (4)  shall 
apply  only  to  such  positions  as  are  necessary 
to  coordinate  such  noneducational  units  or 
services  with  the  educaltlonal  acUvltles  of 
the  school  system.  1 

(b)  The  Board,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Board  of  Commlasiohers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  la  autho«i»ed  to  determine 
which  positions  meet  the!  crlterU  specified  in 
subsecUon  (a)  of  this  Section  and  to  es- 
tablish or  transfer  positions  covered  under 


/ 


other  wage  or  salary  fixing  acts  or  authorities 
to  the  coverage  of  this  Act.  Similarly,  the 
Board,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  said 
Board  of  Commissioners,  Is  authorized  to 
determine  that  positions  covered  under  this 
Act  do  not  meet  the  criteria  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  to  remove  any 
such  position  from  the  coverage  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  any  employee  occupying  any 
position  covered  by  this  Act  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  but  which  Is  later  deter- 
mined not  to  meet  the  criteria  specified  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  continue 
to  be  entitled  to  the  salary  and  other  bene- 
fits of  this  Act  as  long  as  he  remains  In  such 
position.  The  Board,  subject  to  the  concur- 
rence of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners, 
is  authorized  to  specify  for  any  position  to 
be  brought  under  this  Act,  the  class  and 
group  as  established  In  this  Act  which  shall 
apply  to  such  position:  Provided,  That  such 
class  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
difficulty,  responsibility,  and  qualification 
requirements  of  such  position.  Positions 
brought  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  to  the  same  degree  and  In  all 
respects  as  if  such  positions  were  specifically 
named  in  this  Act.  The  Board  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  studies  as  are  required  to 
apply  the  criteria  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  vrith  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  is  authorized  to  make  a 
study  of  the  classification  of  the  positions 
covered  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining what  classification  adjustments 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  a 
classification  allnement  based  on  the  dif- 
ficulty, responsibility,  and  qualification  re- 
quirements of  the  positions  and  to  take  such 
appropriate  corrective  action  as  is  concurred 
in  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners:  Provided, 
That  any  such  adjustments  shaU  be  made 
within  the  classes  established  by  this  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  no  adjustment  re- 
sulting from  this  study  shall  decrease  the 
existing  rate  of  compensation  of  any  present 
employee,  but  when  a  position  becomes  va- 
cant any  subsequent  appointee  to  such  posi- 
tion shall  be  compensated  in  accordance  with 


the  rate  of  pay  determined  to  be  applicable  to 
such  position.  If  a  position  is  placed  In  a 
lower  salary  class  and  the  present  salary  of 
the  Incumbent  falls  between  two  step  rates 
for  the  newly  assigned  class,  he  shall  receive 
the  higher  of  such  rates.  If  a  position  is 
placed  In  a  higher  salary  class,  placement 
for  salary  purposes  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  section  11  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Education,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  position  which  shall  be  designated 
"teacher-aide  (noniTistructional) "  and  the 
compensation  for  which  shall  be  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  salary  schedule  in  section 
1(b).  A  person  appointed  to  the  position 
of  teacher-aide  (noninstructional)  shall  be 
eligible  for  leave,  retirement,  life  insurance, 
and  health  benefits  as  provided  in  the  An- 
nual and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Act  of  1959.  The  minimum  qualification  for 
appointment  to  such  position  shall  be  suc- 
cessful completion  of  at  least  sixty  semester 
hours  at  an  accredited  junior  college,  college, 
or  university.  A  person  appointed  to  such 
position  shall  be  a  noninstructional  em- 
ployee, and  his  primary  duty  shall  be  to  as- 
stit  the  instructional  staff  in  tasks  related  to 
instruction. 

TITLX    IV ^METHOD    OF    ADVANCEMENT    AND 

PROMOTION    or    EMPLOYEES 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  7.  1(a)  Each  employee  who  Is  newly 
appointed  or  reappointed  to  a  position  under 
section  1  of  this  Act,  except  the  Superinten 
dent  of  Schools,  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
service  step  numbered  next  above  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  service  with  which  he  is 
credited  for  the  purpose  of  salary  placement. 
The  Board,  on  the  written  recommendation 
of  the  Superindendent  of  Schools,  is  au- 
thorized to  evaluate  the  previous  experience 
of  each  such  employee  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  years  with  which  he  may  be  so  credited. 
Employees  newly  appointed,  reappointed,  or 
reassigned  to  any  position  In  salary  class  15 
shall   receive   one   year  of  such  placement 
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for  each  year  of  satisfactory  Mrvlce, 
not  In  excess  of  five  years,  In  the  same  typ« 
o<  poslUon  regardless  of  school  level.  In  an 
sduciitlonal  system  or  Institution  of  recog- 
■ized  standing  out«t(t«  the  D40trlct  of  Colum- 
bia public  schools,  as  detennlne<l  by  the 
Board:  Provided,  That  employees  appointed 
to  the  postUons  of  attendance  officer,  census 
•apcrvisor,  child  labor  Inspector,  counselor, 
librarian,  research  assistant,  school  psy- 
dkoioglst,  and  school  social  worker  shall  also 
rscetve  on*  year  of  placement  credit  for 
•■ch  year  of  satisfactory  service  in  a  teach- 
ing position,  but  not  in  excess  of  five  years 
for  all  types  of  service  rendered  outside  the 
•ehool  system,  and  persons  appointed  to  the 
position  of  shop  teacher  in  the  vocational 
•diwatlon  iHt>gram  shall  receive  one  year  of 
plaoment  credit  for  each  year  of  approved 
•xperlence  In  the  trades,  as  determined  by 
tte  Board,  but  not  In  excess  of  five  years 
lor  any  combination  of  trade  experience  and 
•ducational  service  outside  the  school  system, 
■knployees  newly  appointed  or  reappointed 
to  positions  of  assistant  professor  (salary 
daas  13),  chief  librarian  and  associate 
profassor  (salary  class  11),  and  professor 
(•alary  class  8)  shall  receive  one  year  of 
placement  credit  for  each  year  of  satisfac- 
tory service,  not  in  excess  of  Ave  years  In 
»  position  of  the  same  or  higher  rank  In 
»  college  or  university  of  recognized  stand- 
ing outside  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
achools,  as  determined  by  the  Board.  Em- 
ployees newly  appointed,  reappointed,  or 
nasslgned  to  any  position  in  salary  classes 
1  to  14  inclusive,  except  the  positions  of 
chief  librarian  and  assistant  professor,  as- 
sociate professor  and  professor,  shall  receive 
BO  placement  credit  for  educational  service 
or  trade  experience  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools.  Employees  reap- 
pointed or  reassigned  to  positions  in  classes 
3  to  IS  Inclusive  shall  receive  one  year  of 
placement  credit  for  each  year  of  satisfac- 
tory service  in  the  same  salary  class  m-  in 
a  position  of  equivalent  or  high  rank  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  public  schools,  ex- 
cept that  no  employee  shall  receive  more 
than  five  years  of  placement  credit  for  pre- 
vious service  In  any  combination  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  service  rendered  outside  the 
public  school  system.  (2)  service  rendered 
as  a  temporary  employee  within  such  sys- 
tem, and  (3)  service  rendered  prior  to  re- 
appointment after  resignation  from  such 
system.  Credit  for  service  rendered  either 
Inside  or  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  shall  be  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  regular  Board  meeting  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Board 
car  on  the  date  of  appointment,  whichever 
Is  later  J  (a)  (f )  Each  employee  who  is  n«trly 
appointed  or  reappointed  to  any  position  in 
salary  classes  3  to  15.  inclusive,  of  the  salary 
schedule  in  section  t(a)  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  service  step  numbered  next  above  the 
number  of  years  of  service  with  which  he 
is  credited  for  the  purpose  of  salary  place- 
ment. The  Board,  on  the  vyritten  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  Schoolf, 
is  authorized  to  evaluate  the  previous  ex- 
perience of  each  such  employee  to  determine 
the  number  of  years  with  which  he  may  be 
so  credited.  Employees  newly  appointed,  re- 
appointed, or  reassigned  to  any  position  in 
salary  class  15  shall  receive  one  year  of  such 
placement  credit  for  each  year  of  satisfactory 
service,  not  exceeding  nine  years,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  salary  class  IS,  or  in 
the  same  type  of  position  regardless  of  school 
level,  in  an  educational  system  or  institu- 
tion of  recognized,  standing  outside  the  DiS' 
trict  of  Columbia  pubUe  schools,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Board,  employees  newly  ap- 
pointed, reappointed,  or  rtasslgned  to  any 
position  in  ,talary  elastea  3  to  14,  ineltuiva, 
ereept  the  provision*  of  chief  Kbrarian  ant 
assistant  professor,  associate  profeasor  and 


professor,  shall  receive  no  placement  credit 
for  educational  service  or  trade  experience 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools.  Employees  reappointed  or  reassigned 
to  positions  in  salary  classes  i  to  14,  in- 
clusive, shall  receive  one  year  of  place  ment 
credit  for  each  year  of  satisfactory  service 
in  the  same  salary  class  or  in  a  position  of 
equivalent  or  higher  rank  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools,  except  that  no 
such  employee  shall  receive  more  than  five 
years  of  placement  credit  for  previous  serv- 
ice rendered  as  a  temporary  employee  within 
such  system.  Persons  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  shop  teacher  in  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  shall  receive  one  year  of 
placement  credit  for  each  year  of  approval 
experience  in  the  trades,  as  determined  by 
the  Board  but  not  in  excess  of  nine  years 
for  any  combination  of  trade  experience  and 
educational  service  outside  the  school  sys- 
tem. Employees  newly  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed 10  positions  of  assistant  professor 
{salary  class  13),  chief  librarian  and  asso- 
ciate professor  {salary  class  11),  and  pro- 
fessor {salary  class  8)  shall  receive  one  year 
of  placement  credit  for  each  year  of  satis- 
factory service,  not  in  excess  of  five  years, 
in  a  position  of  the  same  or  higher  rank  in 
a  college  or  university  of  recognized  stand- 
ing outside  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  as  determined  by  the  Board. 

(2)  Salary  placement  credit  for  service 
rendered  either  inside  or  outside  the  public 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  appointment 
or  on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  such  place- 
ment credit  by  the  Board,  whichever  is  later, 

(3)  Each  probationary  or  permanent  em- 
ployee in  salary  class  IS  who  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  paragraph  shall  move 
to  the  numerical  service  step  or  longevity 
step,  as  the  case  may  be,  commensurate  toith 
the  additional  creditable  service  allowed 
such  employee  under  the  amendments  made 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1966. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Board  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  assign  temi>orary  em- 
ployees within  the  salary  structure  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  whenever  such  action  Is 
necessary  and  recommended  in  writing  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Such  ap- 
pointments shall  be  for  periods  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  appointments  are  made  and  the 
Board  is  authorized  to  terminate  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  temporary  employee  at  any  time 
upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Bach  temporary 
employee  shall  be  assigned  to  a  numerical 
service  step  and  receive  an  annual  rate  of 
compensation  in  accordance  and  with  sec- 
tion 7,  but  he  shall  receive  no  annual  serv- 
ice Increments  and  may  be  credited  with  not 
more  than  5  years  of  service  either  Inside  or 
outside  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  salary  place- 
ment. 

(b)  The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to 
all  temporary  employees  in  salary  class  IS: 

{A)  Each  temporary  employee  in  salary 
class  15  employed  cumulatively  as  such  an 
employee  in  such  salary  class  less  than  three 
full  years  as  of  July  1,  1906,  must  qualify  as 
a  probationary  employee  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  employment  or  July  1,  1998, 
whichever  date  is  later,  or  his  employment 
shall  be  terminated  as  of  the  date  of  comple- 
tion of  the  then  current  school  year. 

(B)  Each  temporary  employee  in  salary 
class  IS  employed  cumulatively  as  of  July  t, 
1988,  for  more  than  three  but  less  than  ten 
full  years  as  sxich  employee  in  such  salary 
class,  must  qualify  as  a  probationary  em- 


ployee within  seven  years  after  July  1,  1966, 
or  'tis  employment  shall  be  terminated  as  of 
the  date  of  completion  of  the  then  current 
school  year. 

{C)  Bach  temporary  employee  in  salary 
class  15  who  has  accutuutated  more  than  ten 
full  years  of  satiafaetory  service  as  of  July  1, 
1949,  as  such  an  employee  in  such  salary 
class,  may  be  continued  as  temporary  teacher 
contingent  upon  satisfactory  service. 

(c){l)  A  temporary  employee  in  salary 
class  IS  who  receives  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment shall  be  advanced  on  and  after  the 
date  of  such  appointment  in  double  annual 
increments  to  the  place  in  the  salary  sched- 
ule which  he  U!ould  have  occupied  if  he  had 
been  employed  as  a  probationary  employee 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  a  tem- 
porary employee.  A  temporary  employee  in 
salary  class  IS  who  receives  a  probationary 
appointment  within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
his  appointment  as  a  temporary  employee 
shall  receive  full  placement  credit  on  the  date 
of  his  appointment  as  a  probationary  em- 
ployee as  if  he  had  been  employed  as  a  pro- 
bationary employee  from  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  temporary  employee. 

(2)  Temporary  employees  in  salary  class 
15  with  fifteen  or  more  total  years  of  satis- 
factory service  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
public  schools  shall  be  advanced  to  service 
step  10,  effective  July  1, 1966. 

(d)  Each  temporary  employee  in  salary 
class  15  who  has  more  than  ten  full  years  of 
satisfactory  service  as  of  July  1, 1966,  may  be 
continxied  as  temporary  teacher  contingent 
upon  satisfactory  service:  Provided,  That  an 
employee  who  is  on  temporary  status  only 
because  of  the  age  limitation,  but  is  other- 
wise qualified  shall  receive  salary,  placement 
on  the  same  basis  as  a  probationary  or  per- 
manent teacher. 

CSec.  10.  (a)  On  and  after  July  1,  19S5. 
each  promotion  to  group  B,  or  group  C, 
within  a  salary  class  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  regular  Board  meeting 
Inunedlately  preceding  the  date  of  approval 
by  the  Board  or  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
master's  degree  or  the  completion  of  thirty 
credit  hours  beyond  the  master's  degree, 
whichever  Is  later. 

C(b)  Any  employee  In  a  position  covered 
by  section  1  of  this  Act  who  Is  promoted  to 
group  B  or  group  C  of  the  same  salary  class 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  same  numerical 
service  step  on  the  schediile  for  his  new 
group  as  he  would  have  occupied  on  the 
schedule  from  which  promotedj 

Sec.  10.  (a)  On  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1968,  each  pro- 
motion to  group  B,  group  C,  or  group  D, 
within  a  salary  class,  shall  become  effec- 
tive— 

(f )  on  the  date  of  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  approval  of  that  promotion  by  the  Board, 
or 

(2)  on  the  effective  date  of  the  master's 
degree  or  doctor's  degree  or  on  the  comple- 
tion of  thirty  or  sixty  credit  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree,  as  the  case  may  be, 
whichever  is  later. 

(b)  ilny  employee  in  a  position  in  a  salary 
class  in  the  salary  schedules  in  section  1(a) 
of  this  Act  who  is  promoted  to  group  B, 
group  C,  or  group  D  of  such  salary  class, 
shall  be  placed  in  the  same  numerical  serv- 
ice step  in  his  new  group  which  he  would 
have  occupied  in  the  group  from  which  pro- 
moted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

nTLX    V — ACCOMPANTHfO    LBGISLSTION 

•  •  •  »  • 

Sac.  13.  [(a)  The  Board  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  conduct  as  parts  of  the  public  school 
system,    summer   schools,    adult   education 
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schools,    and    an    Americanization    School, 
under  and  within  appnopriatlons  made  by 


Congress.     The  pay  rates  for  teachers,  offi- 
cers, and  other  educational  employees  in  the 


summer  and  adult  education  schools  shall 
be  as  foUol^: 


ClassiQcation 


SVMMEB  SCHOOL   (BEOULAR) 

Teacher,  elementary  and  stioiidary  schools,  and  instmctor.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 

Assistant  pro^ssor.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 

Asaociate  professor,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 

Assistant  principal,  elemeiitury  and  secondary  schools 

Superrislng  director,  and  Snofessor,  district  of  Columbia  Teachers  CoUege.IIIIIIIIiriir'r 

Principal,  elementary  and  atcondary  schools 


Teacher. 


Teacher 

Assistant  principal. 
Principal 


VETERANS  SVMMES  BIGH  SCHOOL  CENTERS 


ADULT  KDrCATION  8CBOOLS 


Step 


Perdien^ 


$20.07 

$23.18 

$25.20 

2S.I6 

28.82 

3a  35 

27.26 

3a  13 

32.88 

sail 

33.61 

36.67 

sail 

33.61 

3^67 

33.65 

37.00 

4a  46 

Per  period 

$31.46 

$34.77 

$37.04 

5.13 

5.87 

6.18 

7.44 

8.22 

8.06 

8.21 

9.07 

0.80 

(a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  conduct  as 
part  of  its  public  school  system  the  follow- 
ing: extended  school  y^ar  programs,  adult 
education  school  programs,  and  an  Ameri- 


;  ichool 


Teacher,  eltmentary  and  lecondafi 

$ocial  worker:  ipeech  correctiot^itt, 
Piycliiatrie  tocial  icorker  and 
Clinical  piyckologiit . . 
Auociatt  profenor,  Dittriet  of 
AniHant  pritKipal,  eUmentary 

Suptrvitiitf  director 

Principal,  tlementart  and  teconkkry  lehooU 


C>|t 


umbia  Teachert  CoUege 

dfondan  (cAoott  and  profeum,  Ditirid o/ C^uvibia  Teacher's  ciUtge'. 


Teacher. 


Teacher 

Auislant  principal. 
Principal. 


canization  school,  under  and  within  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress.  They  pay  for 
teachers,  officers,  and  other  educational  em- 


ployees in  the  summer  schools,  adult  educa- 
tion schools,  and  veteran's  summer  high 
school  centers  shall  be  as  follows: 


"Clatiificalion 


SUMMKM  SCaOOL   (MSOCLdKy 


tchoolf,  eotinteJor,  elementary  arid  secondary  tchooU,  Wiratian,  elementary  and  secondary  schools- school 
I  -»"»[  MKcAo/offttf  and  instructor.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  CoUegt 

tfessor.  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Cattett  " 


VtrtKANS  SCMMMM  BIOH  SCBOOL  CB/rTSMS 


ADVhT  MDUCATIOir  SCB00L8 


SUp 

1 

t 

3 

Per  diem 

m.7S 

r.ts 

t8.il 

ts.ss 

St.  96 
Si.  to 
38. 37 

m.it 

30.13 
31.38 
St.  Si 

se.il 

37.87 
M>.t8 

trr.so 
as.  00 

Si.  38 
36. 7 S 
38.89 
il.tt 
ii-OO 

Per  diem 

tSi.10 

tfi.tn 

$*t.ts 

Per  period 

U.se 

8.06 
8.90 

$e.ii 

8.90 
9.  St 

t6.7» 
9.74 
10.75." 

(b)  Beginning  on  Jaiixiary  1,  1963,  each 
teacher,  officer,  and  othsr  educational  em- 
ployee serving  in  the  su»uner  or  adult  edu- 
cation schools  shall  be  paid  at  t 
specified  for  his  position  tinder  step  1  of  the 
schedule  in  subsection  (ft)  of  this  section 
while  serving  his  first,  secMd,  and  third  years 
In  such  position:  he  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate 
specified  tmder  step  2  while  serving  hU 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  In  such  posi- 
tion; and  he  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  specified 
In  step  3  while  serving  his  seventh  and  any 
subsequent  years  in  such  position. 

(c)  When  an  employee  covered  by  the  pay 
schedule  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is 
promoted  to  a  higher  paid  position  in  this 
same  schedule,  he  shall  be  paid  during  his 
first  three  years  of  service  In  such  position 
at  the  scheduled  rate  for  »uch  position  which 
18  next  above  the  rate  he  nwuld  have  received 
If  continued  in  hU  previous  position;  he  shall 
be  paid  at  the  next  higjher  scheduled  rate 
^or  his  position  during  his  second  three  years 
of  service  in  such  position;  and  he  shall  be 
paid  at  the  scheduled  rvXe  above  that  (if 
^y)  during  bis  subsequent  years  In  such 
position. 

"''^)(i)  l^e  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  it  hereby  authorized 


to  pay  additional  compensation,  over  and 
above  the  salaries  in  the  salary  schedules 
.  in  section  1  of  this  Act,  in  the  amounts  here- 
after fixed  or  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  to  class- 
room teachers  in  salary  class  15,  at  the  indi- 
cated levels,  who  are  assigned  to  perform  ex- 
tra duties,  on  a  continuing  basis:  Provided, 
That  a  teacher,  to  be  eligible  for  such  atidi- 
tional  compensation,  must  also  be  assigned 
the  standard  load  for  a  regular  day  school 
teacher  at  his  respective  school  letiel.  The 
Board  of  Education  is  further  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
written  recommenilation  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  to  fix  or  prescribe  the  amount 
of  additional  compensation  for  teachers  who 
perform  such  extra  duty. 

"(2)  Payment  of  such  additional  com- 
pensation shall  be  made  monthly  follouHng 
the  rendering  of  such  service.  Such  addi- 
tional compensation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
deduction  or  urithholding  for  retirement  or 
insurance,  and  such  additional  compensation 
shall  not  be  considered  as  salary  (i)  for  the 
purpose  Of  computing  annuities  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  retirement 


of  public  school  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia',  approved  August  7,  1946  {60  Stat. 
875;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-721  et  seq.) ,  as  amend- 
ed, and  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  or 
{ii)  for  the  purpose  of  conputing  insurance 
coverage  under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
make  axMilable  group  life  insurance  for 
civilian  officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
August  17,  1954  (88  Stat.  736),  tu  amended. 
Such  atiditional  compensation  may  be  paid 
for  more  than  one  activity  assigned  to  a 
classroom  teacher  so  long  as  such  activities 
are  not  performed  concurrently." 

(3)  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Colimibla  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bin  (HU.  203)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for 
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research  into  spinal  cord  Injuries  and 
diseases  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


liOmS  A.  JOHNSON  MEMORIAL  VET- 
ERANS' HOSPITAL,  CLARKSBURG. 
W.  VA._ 

The  bill  (S.  2709)  to  name  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  located  In 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va..  the  "Louis  A.  John- 
ion  Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital"  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

VrrSKANS'  HOSPITAI.  IN  CI.ABXSBiniC,  W.  VA., 
WOTTLB    HONO«    LOUIS    A.    JOHNSON,    rORMES 

BxcurrAMT  or  dktense 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Louis  A.  Johnson  was  a  patriotic  and 
dedicated  American  who  made  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  and  to  the  freedom 
of  men  and  women  throughout  the  world. 
On  October  22,  1965,  I  introduced  S. 
2709,  to  name  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  Clarksburg.  W.  Va..  the 
"Louis  A.  Johnson  Memorial  Veterans 
Hospital."  It  is  gratifying  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  today  approved  this  measuj-e  and 
sends  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  action. 

Louis  A.  Johnson,  who  died  on  AprH 
24  of  this  year  following  a  lengthy  Ill- 
ness, "adopted"  West  Virginia  as  his 
home  State  during  his  early  manhood. 
In  the  city  of  Clarksburg,  Harrison  Coun- 
ty, he  entered  the  practice  of  law,  and 
the  firm  of  Steptoe  &  Johnson  has  since 
become  one  of  the  Nation's  most  widely 
respected,  with  other  offices  in  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Johnson 
served  with  valor  as  an  infantry  officer 
in  the  Meuse-Argorme  campaign.  For 
his  gallantry  he  was  awarded  the  legion 
of  Honor  of  the  French  Government. 
Following  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  securing  benefits  for 
veterans.  He  was  instrumental  In  the 
organizing  of  the  American  Legion,  and 
after  holding  a  number  of  responsible 
positions,  was  elected  national  com- 
mander of  that  group  in  1932. 

As  a  public  servant,  Louis  A.  Johnson 
established  a  long  and  distinguished  rec- 
ord. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  and  served  as  majority 
leader.  Later,  he  was  a  civilian  aid  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  and  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Council,  US.  Em- 
ployment Service,  Department  of  Labor. 
He  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  in  1937.  and  in  1942  served  In  India 
aa  the  pesaonal  rcpretentattve  of  the 
Preaidait  of  ttie  United  States.  From 
March  of  1949  miiU  September  of  1950. 
Louia  A.  Johnson  was  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Throughout  hia  illiutrlniifi  life  Mr. 
Johnson  was  accorded  richly  deserved 
recognlttpn.  He  received  the  West  Vir- 
ginia DlMingidafaed  Service  Medal,  and 
honoorary  degree*  from  a  numlKr  of  coi- 


leges  and  universities,  including  West 
Virginia  University,  and  from  my  alma 
mater.  Salem  College.  He  was  for  a  time 
the  American  Vice  President  of  the  Fed- 
eration Interallies  des  Anciens  Combat- 
tants.  an  international  organization  of 
World  War  I  veterans. 

Active  in  civic  and  fraternal  affairs. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  a  member  of  the  Har- 
rison County  Bar  Association,  Rotary, 
Elks,  the  Masonic  organization,  and 
other  worthwhile  organizations.  To 
each,  he  gave  helpfully  of  his  energies 
and  abilities. 

Mr.  President,  Louis  A.  Johnson  was 
truly  a  leader  of  his  community,  our 
State,   and  the   Nation.    As   a  lawyer, 
soldier,  legislator,  leader  in  veterans'  af- 
fairs, and  Government  policymaker  he 
made  meaningful  contributions  to  the 
progress  of  our  society.    His  career  is  a 
credit  to  the  city  in  which  he  lived,  to 
West  Virginia,  and  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  appropriate  that  the  Senate  has 
acted  to  name  the  veterans  hospital  in 
his  home  city  of  Clarksburg  in  his  mem- 
ory.   This  is  the  second  such  measure 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  session  which 
calls  for  the  renaming  of  a  V.A.  hospi- 
tal facility  as  a  memorial  to  a  distin- 
guished American.    The  other  bill  would 
give  appropriate  recognition  to  the  late 
Melvin  J.  Maas,  past  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  and  a  former  House 
Member.    It  is  a  privilege  to  associate 
myself  with  the  objectives  of  both  of 
these  legislative  proposals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1611).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  UU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


ful  of  the  ne«<l«  and  contributions  of  vet- 
erans. He  was  a  cre<Ut  to  his  lamlly,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  Uiird 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2709 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital,  located  at 
Clarksburg.  West  Virginia,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  "Louis  A.  Johnson  Memorial 
Veterans'  Hospital",  and  any  law,  regulation, 
document,  or  record  of  the  United  States  In 
which  such  hospital  Is  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  hospital  under  and  by 
the  name  of  the  "Louis  A.  Johnson  MenMrlal 
Veterans'  Hospital". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  next  4 
bills  be  passed  over,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1583. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 
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EXFUINATION   OF  THE  BILI. 

The  bUl  (S.  2709) ,  U  enacted,  would  desig- 
nate the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
m  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  as  the  "Louis  A. 
Johnson  Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital." 

The  late  Louis  Arthur  Johnson  gained 
recognition  as  one  of  the  20th  century's  out- 
standing Americans.  During  military  serv- 
ice in  World  War  I  as  an  Infantry  captain,  he 
participated  in  combat  In  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive  with  the  4th.  5th,  80th,  and  90th 
Divisions.  In  recognition  of  his  military  per- 
formance, France  bestowed  upon  hUn  the 
rank  of  Commander  In  Its  Legion  of  Valor. 
Following  his  World  War  I  service,  B4r. 
Johnson's  dedication  to  and  efforts  In  behalf 
of  his  comrades-in-arms  were  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  elected  by  the  American 
Legion  In  1932  to  serve  as  national  com- 
mander. In  1933,  he  was  honored  by  being 
chosen  to  serve  as  vice  president  of  the  Fed- 
eration Interalllea  des  Anciens  Combattants, 
an  International  organisation  of  World  War  I 
veterans. 

In  addition  to  his  Interest  In  veterans'  mat- 
ters, Louis  Johnson  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  He  was  a  civilian  aide  to  the  Secre- 
tory of  War  from  1W3  to  1»37.  President 
Ptankllxi  D.  RooBevdt  appointed  htm  Assist- 
MBt  Secretary  of  War  to  1987,  a  port  he  held 
xiBtO  M40.  On  Mavck  as.  IMS,  he  waa  ap- 
poUitBd  by  Piwtdeait  Harry  8.  Truman  to 
MTV*  la  lita  Cddnet  aa  Seentary  of  OefenM. 
Loala  3^<»tw,mnn  was  unttrlng  in  bta  •Sorts 
to  tnfg-*"*  tiM  beat  Uitcreata  «f  our  Matton. 
He  WM immmtntvi  and  eiMrsette  1a  tbe  aerv- 
tea  td  hla  couatxy.  aatf  MmaUied  aver-mlad- 


STRIKINa  OP  MEDAL  IN  COMMEMO- 
RAnON     OF     DESIGNATION     OP 
KT.T.TR  ISLAND  AS   PART  OF  THE 
STATUE   OF   LIBERTY   NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  NEW  YORK 
The  bill  (S.  3704)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  a  medal  in  commemoration  of 
the  designation  of  Ellis  Island  as  a  part 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Mon- 
ument, in  New  York.  N.Y.,   was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In 
commemoraUon  of  the  designation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Ells  Island 
as  a  part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument  In  New  York  City.  New  York,  tlw 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  the  New 
York  City  National  Shrines  Advisory  Board 
a  fourth  medallion  in  the  liberty  series  ol 
no  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  medals  with  suitable  emblems,  de- 
vices, and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  New  York  City  NaUonal  Shrines  Advisory 
Board  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall 
be  made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may 
be  required  by  the  advisory  board  In  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  two  thousand.  Th* 
medals  shall  be  considered  to  be  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3551 
of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses;  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  full  payment  of  such  cost. 
Sac.  8.  The  medals  authorised  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  thU  bill  shaU  be  of  such  size  or 
sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  at  the  Treasiiry  in 
eonaultaUon  with  such  advisory  board. 


Sac.  4.  After  Decembi  ■» 
medals  shall  be  struck 
of  this  Act. 
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31,  1968.  no  further 
Under  the  authority 


STATEMENTS  DUR- 
OF   ROUTINE 


\  busin|:bs 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  i^t^vious  agreement, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  ihe  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  and  that 
statements  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objedfion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  CREtafT   SUSPENSION 
COULD  BE  INFLATIONARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  itr.  President,  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  credit  and  of 
accelerated  depreciation  could  in  the 
relatively  near  future  he  inflaUonary.  not 
deflationary.  ' 

This  surprising  conclusion  has  been 
argued  by  many  prominent  businessmen. 
It  is  documented  by  a  competent  econ- 
wnlst  on  the  basis  of  a,  paper  he  prepared 
last  Jime. 

The  economist  Is  PrWf.  Richard  A  La- 
Barge  of  Florida  State  University. 

Mr.  LaBarge  contends  that  there  has 
been  a  serious  error  in  analyzing  infla- 
tion because  of  excessive  concentration 
on  the  demand  force  in  the  economy 
while  ignoring  the  force  of  supply. 

The  result:  all  the  policies  that  would 
cope  with  rising  prices  concentrate  on 
discouraging  people  from  buying.  Credit 
is  tightened  to  keep  potential  loan  money 
out  of  the  hands  of  thaae  who  would  bor- 
row to  build  equipment  or  a  productive 
plant.  Taxes  are  hiked  to  discourage  in- 
vestment In  plant  and  equipment. 

Of  course,  these  polic4es  also  may  tend 
to  discourage  consunjers  from  buying 
autos  or  homes.  But  In  doing  so  they 
prevent  American  business  from  develop- 
ing precisely  the  kind  of  productive  ca- 
pacity—that  Is,  the  kind  of  potential 
supply— that  can  meet  rising  demand. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  President's  proposals  to  kill  the  prime 
investment  incentives  In  the  tax  law 
These  are  not  designed  to,  and  they  will 
not  discourage  consumers  from,  buying 
cars  or  durable  goods. 

But  the  proposal  to  eliminate  invest- 
ment incenUves  is  expressly  designed  to 
prevent  business  from  developing  just 
tnose  productive  faciUtaes  that  can  sup- 
Ply  the  production  toi  meet  rising  de- 
mand. I 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  proponents 
or  the  President's  Investment  tax  pro- 
posals may  contend  that  the  develop- 
ment of  more  productive  capacity  takes 
«»  long.  The  time  of  Inflation,  they 
Sm**'  *i^ere  and  how.  Productive 
racmtles  that  would  be  brought  into 
arvice  through  the  investment  credit 
would  not  be  availably  untU  sometime 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  there 
to  this  contention: 

t/^i^P*  Secretwyiw  we  iTewuiy 
t^tifled  just  last  May  that  the  suspen- 
aon  of  the  hivestment  credit  will  not 
CXn 1483— Parti 
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have  its  principal  effect  for  a  year  or 
more,  because  there  is  a  lag  extending 
up  to  2  or  3  years  between  the  place- 
ment of  orders  and  the  completion  of  the 
equipment. 

The  lag  for  the  plant  that  would  be 
bmlt  with  the  encouragement  of  accel- 
erated depreciation  will  be  even  longer 
Second.  And  here  is  the  fresh  point 
that  Professor  LaBarge's  analysis 
makes:  The  availabiUty  of  that  equip- 
ment and  that  productive  plant  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  capacity  to  meet  ris- 
ing demand— the  supply  that  can  keep 
prices  down. 

For  instance,  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
placed  its  Woodhaven  stamping  plant 
into  production  of  its  first  Mustang  body 
imits  in  late  1965.  only  18  months  from 
the  initial  planning  and  zoning  negoti- 
ations conducted  early  in  1964. 

LaBarge  also  points  out  that  the  ex- 
pectation in  1964  of  higher  auto  prices 
In  the  1965  model  lines  were  wrong  pre- 
cisely because  the  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment facilities  that  came  into  produc- 
tion in  1965  made  possible  certain  cost 
offsets  which  eased  the  impact  of  the 
wage  concessions  on  total  cost  structure 
of  motor  vehicle  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  before  Sen- 
ators commit  themselves  to  vote  for  the 
administration's  investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  suspension  pro- 
posals, they  will  reflect  on  what  this  wiU 
do  to  the  very  capacity  of  our  industry 
We  need  to  keep  prices  down  by  Increas- 
mg  productive  faciliUes  to  meet  rising 
demand. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  paper  by 
Professor  LaBarge,  entitled  "Hghting 
InflaUon  Through  Supply,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PlOHTINO    IKTIWITION    THHOTJGH    SUPPLT 

( By  Richard  A.  LaBarge  ' ) 
Inflation  means  rising  prices,  and  prices 
are  formed  In  the  nxarket  place  by  the  inter- 
action of  buyers  and  aeUers.    it  foUowa  that 

^  The  author  is  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Florida  State  University,  where  be 
Is  charged  with  developing  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram in  the  field  of  economic  development 
A  combination  academic  and  busUiess  econ- 
omist, he  has  taught  previously  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  (1957-1980),  as  an  ad- 
junct faculty  member  at  Wayne  State  Unl- 
v»8lty  and  as  a  visiting  faculty  member  at 
Michigan  State  University.  Par  five  veara 
(1980-1966)  Mr.  LaBarge  was  a  member  of 
the  Central  OSce  ataff  at  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany.  The  vlewa  expreaaed  In  this  article 
are  purely  personal  and  reflect  in  no  way 
upon  past  or  preaant  poUdeB  of  the  Histl- 
tnUcam  with  which  the  author  haa  been 
•«Bl*«»d.  An>iBetatlan  is  expreesed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  norida  »ate  Untveratty  Seminar 
on  Economic  Functions  at  the  State  for  telp- 
ful  comments  and  criticisms  during  con- 
struction of  the  argument. 
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Infiatlon  can  be  discussed  Intelligently  only 
if  reference  U  made  both  to  the  buyers  who 
constitute  "demand"  In  the  aggregate  and 
to  the  sellers  who  constitute  "supply"  in  the 
aggregate.  An  analysis  which  relies  upon 
only  one  of  these  two  forces  runs  the  risk  of 
serious  omissions  which  can  lead  to  unsound 
recommendations  for  public  policy.  This 
paper  contends  that  such  recommendations 
have  been  with  us  during  the  inflationary 
pressures  of  1966  for  precisely  this  reason. 

I a&CKCROtTKD 

Before  discussing  this  state  of  affairs  It  is 
worth  noting  in  brief  Just  how  we  have  come 
to  It.    There  was  a  time— largely  before  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  IQSOs  and  even  more 
so   before   the   turn   of   the   centxiry— when 
economic  aiialysls  was  conducted  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  supply  side  of  the  market 
when   denoand  was   dealt  with   at   aU    the 
usual  subject  was  utility  and  Individual  per- 
sonal or  business  demand,  not  aggregate  de- 
mand.    It  simply  was  presumed  that  "supply 
created  Its   own   demand,"   as   testified   by 
Say's  Law  of  Markets,  for  surely  no  seller 
would  be  foolish  enough  to  make  and  offer 
products  for  which  demand  was  not  evident. 
Here  and  there  an  occasional  voice  «  objected 
that  time  lags,  mistakes  In  forecasting    or 
other  forces  might  alter  demand  conditions 
in  an  unforeseen  manner  during  the  time 
between  planning  and  production.    But  by 
and  large  the  problem  of  aggregate  demand 
was  thought  to  be  of  little  consequence  in 
what  stUl  was  largely  an  agricultural  world. 
With  the  rise  of  Karl  Marx  and  his  fol- 
lowers during  the  1800s  there  was  IncreasUig 
political  reason  to  avoid  the  subject  of  ag- 
gregate demand.    In  a  nutshell  the  Marxists 
argued  that  the  long-term  course  of  capi- 
talism lay  through  Increasing  inequaUty  of 
income  to  poverty  for  the  masses  and  a  ool- 
lapee  of  buying  power  for  the  whole  system  » 
An  appearance  of  granting  any  part  of  this 
argument  seemed  to  imply  sympathy  for  the 
Communists.    Even  some  ot  the  non-Marx- 
ists   (like    Henry    George)    who   dealt   with 
aggregate    demand    came    up    with    reoom- 
mendaUons  for  rather  sweeping  changea  in 
society.     These  developments  increased  the 
disposiUon  of  most  economist*  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  radicals  to  concen- 
trate mainly  on  supply.    Consequently,  it  is 
no  surprise  that  our  main  debt  to  the  classi- 
cal tradition  lies  in  detaUed  analysis  of  costfi, 
study  of  firm  behavior  and  market  structure 
and  policy  designed  to  Improve  business  con- 
ditions for  eoononUc  growth. 

The  Great  Depression  pushed  the  pendu- 
lum of  economic  thought  far  to  the  other 
extreme.  CoUapee  of  aggregate  demand  was 
no  longer  a  theoretical  propoaltlon.  It  had 
happened,  and  practical  answers  had  to  be 
found  without  delay.  The  result,  as  many 
senior  business  economists  remember  from 
living  through  this  period,  was  intense  work 
on  the  problems  of  aggregate  demand  during 
the  19308  which  finally  jeUed  in  the  poet- 
World  War  n  era  as  Keyneaian  economics. 
With  more  recent  ramiflcationa  the  term 
"new"   ecofiomics  sometimes  U  used. 

While  many  of  the  public  pohcy  measures 
prc^Msed  under  the  guise  of  ttie  "new"  eco- 
nomics properly  remain  subjects  for  hot  de- 
bate, there  appears  to  be  general  agreement 

»John  Maynard  Keynes,  Essays  in  Biogra- 
phy.  New  BdlUon  (New  York:  Horizon  Press. 
Inc..  1951),  pp.  102-106,  gives  notes  on  the 
Reverend  Thomas  R.  Malthus'  concept  of 
"effective  demand"  as  set  forth  in  his  anony- 
mous pamphlet.  An  Investigation  of  the 
Oawe  o/  the  Present  High  Frice  of  Provisions 
<1800). 

•For  a  portion  of  thla  aigument  In  the 

wordy  original  see  Karl  Marx.  OapltaZ,  A  CrU 
tique  of  Political  Economy  (New  York:  The 
Modem  Ubrary,  1906) .  pp.  689-703. 
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among  economlsta  tbftt  tbe  tools  of  analyals  * 
forged  In  this  period  have  been  of  great 
help.  For  example,  the  Keynealan  distinc- 
tion of  expenditure  flows  as  "consumption," 
"Investment,"  "governnient,"  and  "net  ex- 
ports" Is  used  b"  every  analyst  who  attempts 
a  detailed  forecast  of  national  Income  data 
by  sectors.  Milton  Friedman  (hardly  a  sub- 
scriber to  many  policies  of  tbe  "new"  eco- 
nocnlcs)  is  internationally  known,  among 
other  things,  for  his  work  on  the  shape  and 
characteristics  of  the  consumption  function.' 
As  William  F.  Butler  put  it  in  a  recent  semi- 
nar at  Florida  State  University.*  '"We  gen- 
erally don't  like  to  admit  it.  but  a  little  bit 
of  Keynes  has  rubbed  off  on  all  of  us." 

Although  economics  has  advanced  mark- 
edly because  of  this  emphasis  on  aggregate 
demand,  unfortunate  aide  effects  have  ap- 
peared in  an  associated  tendency  to  depre- 
ciate earlier  contributions  from  the  supply 
side.  Analysis  of  one  does  not  exclude  the 
other,  and  It  is  as  wrong  to  think  tba .  eco- 
nomics began  in  1036 '  as  It  Is  to  think  that 
it  ended  there.  Some  analysts  seem  to  feel 
that  any  measure  which  aids  aggregate  de- 
mand In  a  receslon  is.  for  that  reason  alone, 
a  proper  measure.  Tbe  converse  proposition, 
which  is  appearing  extensively  in  ISM,  would 
argue  almost  indiscriminately  for  any  meas- 
ure which  restricts  demand  under  inflation- 
ary pressures.  Both  of  these  propositions 
are  wrong. 

n— aoMX  racTS  abottt  bupflt 
In  order  to  make  this  point  clear  let  us 
consider  what  we  know  about  supply,  the 
wllllngneas  of  seUers  to  sell.  AU  business- 
men know  that  there  Is  some  level  of  output, 
given  their  existing  facilities,  at  which  it 
becomes  increasingly  dlflkrult  to  raise  pro- 
duction. If  the  attempt  is  made  costs  rise 
as  the  pressure  on  capacity  builds.  Only  If 
prices  rise  enough  to  cover  these  costs  will 
the  seller  push  his  facilities  to  manufacture 
and  sell  the  extra  units.  By  tbe  same  token, 
once  the  seller  is  In  this  "bottleneck"  posi- 
tion be  will  seek  to  lower  costs  to  get  out 
of  it.  His  chief  means  of  doing  this  are 
"Increases  In  capacity"  (building  additional 
plant  and  equipment  facilities)  and  "finding 
new  techniques"  (innovations)  .* 

Although  the  foregoing  is  nothing  more 
than  common  sense  economics,  It  tells  us 
that  the  supply  curves — both  of  Individual 


businesses  and  of  the  economy  composed  of 
them — tend  to  have  the  general  shape  shown 
In  Figure  1.*  In  the  first  "area  of  under- 
employment"  output  requirements  place  no 
pressure  upon  existing  plant  and  equipment 
facilities.  There  Is  no  significant  tendency 
for  costs  to  rise,  and  sellers  remain  willing 
to  seU  larger  quantities  with  little  or  no 
change  in  price  levels.  Inflation  begins 
gradually  and  accelerates  in  the  second 
"area  of  pressure  on  capacity."  Here  ex- 
isting plant  and  equipment  facilities  are 
used  with  rising  Intensity,  and  substantial 
cost  Increases  cannot  be  avoided  for  that 
reason.  Rises  in  price  levels  are  required 
to  cover  these  costs  if  the  extra  output  is 
to  be  obtained.  Finally,  there  is  the  third 
area  of  "unattainable  output,"  where  the 
scarcest  critical  agents  of  production  are 
utilized  to  the  fullest."  No  more  output  is 
possible  unless  new  agents  of  production  are 
made  and  Introduced.  In  this  area  there 
is  hyper-inflation. 

Most  economists  want  to  avoid  area  one, 
where  waste  occurs  simply  because  we  are 
able  to  produce  more  with  the  available  re- 
sources without  price  Increases.  At  the  other 
extreme  most  econooalsts  dislike  area  three, 
where  destabilizing  Inflation  is  rampant.  By 
elimination  this  means  that  we  want  to  get 
somewhere  in  area  two— far  enough  In  to 
assure  ourselves  that  we  are  not  wasting  our 
abilities  through  Idleness,  yet  not  so  far  in 
that  we  run  -^be  risk  of  slipping  unlnten- 
Uonally  into  the  hyper-lnflaUon  stage." 
This  would  present  no  policy  problem  If 
aggregate  supply  were  kinked — as  in  Figure 
2 — with  a  perfectly  flat  segment  leading  up  to 
some  critical  level  of  output  and  a  vertical 
segment  thereafter.  Then  there  would  be  a 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  "good"  of 
price  stability  on  one  hand  and  the  "evil"  of 
rampant  Inflation  on  the  other.  Area  two 
would  be  nothing  but  the  point  at  which 
the  bottleneck  kink  occurred,  and  all  econo- 
mists would  agree  that  public  policy  should 
attempt  to  reach  that  point,  maximizing 
output  without  a  price  rise.  But  we  know 
the  choice  is  not  so  simple.  Even  If  Individ- 
ual businesses  were  to  have  supply  char- 
acteristics like  the  one  in  Figure  3  (an  un- 
likely condition  for  all  to  have),  not  all  of 
the  kinks  would  be  reached  with  the  same 


•  Probably  the  best  place  to  gain  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  these  tools  is  in  Gard- 
ner AcUey,  ifocroeconomlc  Theory  (New 
York:  The  Maemillan  Company.  1961),  pp. 
3-&01,  passim.  This  book  is  used  widely 
across  the  country  for  Junior-senior  eco- 
nomics students.  Since  Ackley  currently  Is 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  it  follows  that  no  business 
economist  shotxld  be  without  a  well-used 
copy. 

•Milton  Prlednum,  A  Theory  of  the  Con- 
sumption Function  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1067),  pp.  1-230  passim. 

•Mr.  Butler  delivered  an  invited  paper  on 
the  economic  development  of  Japan  at  the 
Florida  State  University  economics  seminar 
on  April  6,  1066.  This  paper,  and  others  In 
the  seminar  series,  will  be  published  under 
tbe  editorship  of  Oeorge  Maceeich  as  a  vol- 
ume in  the  Florida  State  Studies. 

'  With  the  publication  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  The  General  Theory  of  Employment, 
Interest  and  Money  (New  York:  Harcourt- 
Brace  and  Company,  1036) . 

•  See  Robert  Eisner,  Determinants  of  Capi- 
tal Expenditures,  An  Intervien  Study,  Stud- 
ies in  Business  Expectations  and  Planning 
Number  2  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research. 
1006) ,  pp.  ai-a4. 


•Aggregate  supply  functions  similar  to 
Flgxire  1  appear  in  the  massive  review  of 
Inflation  theory  done  by  Martin  Bronfen- 
brenner  and  Franklin  D.  Holzman,  "Survey 
of  Inflation  Theory,"  American  Economic 
Review  LIII-4  (September,  1063),  p.  696. 
The  article  as  a  whole,  pp.  503-661,  Is  a 
"must"  for  both  industrial  and  financial 
economists. 

*»In  the  original  draft  of  this  paper  the 
author  had  labeled  this  the  "area  of  full 
employment"  since  that  term  in  proper  use 
means  that  no  more  output  la  possible  with 
existing  resources.  However,  members  of 
the  seminar  agreed  that  the  cxurent  general 
understanding  of  "full  employment"  is  at 
some  output  in  area  two  short  of  this  level. 
Note  the  conunon  view  that  labor  resources 
are  substantially  fully  employed  at  some 
concept  of  structural  unemployment,  say  4 
per  cent.  Accordingly,  the  full  employment 
term  was  dropped  as  potentially  confusing. 

"  However,  there  is  real  question  whether 
area  three  ever  is  entered  by  "unintentional" 
slip.  See  Paul  A.  Samuelson  and  Robert  M. 
Solow,  "Analytical  Aspects  of  Anti-Inflation 
Policy,"  American  Scoturmie  Review  I<-2 
(May,  1060) .  On  page  186  these  writers  say — 
"Unlike  some  other  economists,  we  do  not 
draw  the  firm  conclusion  that  unless  a  firm 
stop  is  put,  tbe  rate  of  price  Increase  must 
accelerate.  We  leave  it  as  an  open  question: 
It  may  be  that  creeping  inflation  leads  only 
to  creeping  Inflation." 


policies  at  at  the  same  time.  Some  individual 
bottlenecks  would  occur  before  others,  so 
that  output  for  the  system  as  a  whole  still 
would  behave  along  the  lines  of  Figure  1. 

Accordingly,  the  general  practice  toward 
area  two  is  to  set  up  s<Mne  arbitrary  rules  ot 
thumb  to  distinguish  "dangerous"  rates  of 
Inflation  from  those  considered  permissible. 
Economists  with  a  deep-seated  fear  of  infla- 
tion may  observe  that  the  annual  rate  of 
inflation  in  the  United  States  since  World 
War  n  (except  for  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
namese War  periods)  has  been  historically 
around  1  to  IV^  per  cent.  Greater  price  in- 
creases would  be  taken  as  evidence  of  some- 
thing abnormal  and  perhaps  serious.  Other 
economists  have  been  willing  to  accept  faster 
Inflation  rates — 3  or  3  per  cent — before  be- 
coming concerned  about  "applying  tbe 
brakes."  A  small  group  of  development 
economists  consider  Inflation  and  growth  as 
alidlng-scale  trade-offs.  With  one  eye  on  the 
current  Japanese  growth  exeprience,  my  own 
feeling  as  a  member  of  this  group  would  be 
tolerance  for  any  rate  of  Inflation  as  long  as 
that  rate  were  associated  with  equivalent  or 
greater  rates  of  growth  in  the  real  output  of 
goods  and  services. 

In  the  short  run  the  point  \^ich  we  reach 
along  our  existing  aggregate  supply  curve  is 
the  result  of  shifting  demand  along  it.  Low 
levels  of  aggregate  demand  lead  us  to  the 
recessionary  conditions  of  area  one,  while 
high  levels  of  aggregate  demand  lead  to  the 
hyper-lnflatlon  conditions  of  area  three.  But 
matters  are  this  simple  only  within  a  period 
so  short  that  no  forces  operate  to  re-locate 
the  existing  aggregate  supply  curve.  It  is 
not  proper  to  make  this  assumption  or  to 
Implement  public  policy  leased  upon  It. 

We  already  have  noted  that  businesses 
faced  with  cost  Increases  as  a  result  of  rising 
pressure  on  capacity  will  use  Innovations  and 
new  capital  formation  in  order  to  get  around 
the  capacity  problem.  The  design  and  con- 
struction of  these  new  facilities  removes 
existing  bottlenecks  to  production  and  shifts 
the  location  of  aggregate  supply  over  time 
out  and  to  the  right.  This  action  Is  shown 
by  Figure  3  in  the  movement  from  8,  (out- 
put capability  based  on  existing  capital 
stock)  to  S,  (output  capability  based  on  exist- 
ing capital  stock  plus  new  additions) .  The 
Implications  of  this  shift  for  anti-inflation 
policy  are  tremendous.  Suppose  the  level  of 
aggregate  demand  right  now  is  represented 
In  Figure  3  by  D,.  so  that  the  resulting  levels 
of  prices  and  output  are  the  ones  indicated 
by  point  A.  If  the  fut\ire  level  of  aggre- 
gate demand  pressure  Is  expected  to  Increase 
to  D,  tbe  result  would  be  substantial  infla- 
tion to  the  price-output  combinations  repre- 
sented by  point  B.  But  this  movement  oc- 
curs only  if  additional  capital  formation  Is 
severely  limited.  An  alternative,  non-infla- 
tionary result — point  C — can  result  if  suf- 
ficient increases  in  productive  capacity  are 
allowed  to  take  place.  In  the  long  run  the 
true  answer  to  Inflation  lies  in  capital  forma- 
tion. 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that  this  par- 
ticular "long  run"  Is  not  so  long  that  "we 
are  all  dead."  Substantial  changes  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  some  Industries  are 
possible  within  a  year,  and  even  In  the 
heaviest  Industries  capital  formation  geeia- 
tion  periods  of  two  to  three  years  probably 
are  the  maximum.  Shorter  jjeriods  have  been 
achieved.  Ford  Motor  Company  placed  its 
Woodhaven  Stamping  Plant  Into  production 
of  its  first  Mustang  body  units  in  late  1965. 
only  18  months  from  the  initial  planning  and 
coning  negotiations  conduct«U  early  In  1964. 
In  consequence,  the  poaslblUty  of  moving 
from  point  A  to  point  C  In  Figure  3,  In  spite 
of  substantial  demand  pressure,  should  not 
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be  passed  off  lightly.' 
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r ^ — ,       "n**  Inflationary  con- 

dltton  of  yotait  B  Is  «  foregone  conclusion 
of  the  dsMiMiJ  imjssmu  only  U  caplUl  for- 
BSSttaM  Is  restneted. 

■m — ABSEsswnrr  o»  cowtEur  «>ijct 
It  follows  that  an|tl-lnSatlon  measures 
have  two  dlmensUwwi  '  The  one  most  widely 
recognized  Is  the  need  to  limit  outward 
movements  In  aggregatje  demand  vrlthout  re- 
stricting so  severely  thfit  tbe  outward  move- 
ment ceases  altogethet  or  tvirns  Into  a  de- 
cline. There  is  consi^ltrahle  evidence  that 
American  economists  previously  have  been 
overly  zealous  in  this  fespect.  As  one  au- 
thority put  it —  I 

"From  1955  to  196^.  the  money  supply 
grew  by  only  9.4  per  cet*.  or  1.3  per  cent  per 
year.  In  a  society  with  a  growth  potential 
of  3.6  to  4.0  per  cent  per  year,  the  money 
supply  could  be  expected  to  grow  at  more 
or  less  (although  withlzt  rather  wide  limits) 
the  same  rate,  and  If  one  may  judge  by  past 
history,  even  a  greater  rate.  An  increase 
of  1.3  per  cent  per  year  suggests  an  unduly 
tight  monetary  restraint.  Even  from  1960 
to  1862,  the  rate  of  Inc^ase  was  only  3.3  per 
cent  per  year."  •■ 

Several  eoonomlsts  (bel  that  prosperous 
periods  actually  have  Ibeen  turned  Into  re- 
cessions as  a  direct  lasult  of  government 
monetary  and  fiscal  ^<)llcles  taken  in  the 
name  of  price  stabllltv^*    From  the  stand- 


's The  automobile  industry  provides  a  re- 
cent meaningful  exan)ple  of  this  type  of 
situation.  During  lOM  many  economists 
were  fearful  that  the  Industry  would  be 
forced  to  post  8ub8tant)lBl  price  Increases  on 
Its  1965  model  lines  asi  a  result  of  the  wage 
cost  escalations  contained  in  the  labor  con- 
tracts negotiated  earlier  in  the  year.  Heavy 
overtime  schedules  and  a  number  of  quality 
problems  were  cited  as  evidence  of  industry 
pressure  on  the  then-existing  capacity.  But 
the  forecast  of  markedly  higher  prices  proved 
wrong.  New  plant  and  equipment  facilities 
which  came  into  production  at  that  time 
made  possible  certain,  cost  offsets  which 
eased  the  impact  of  Dhe  wage  concessions 
upon  the  total  cost  structure  of  motor  vehicle 
production.  A  movement  from  p>olnt  A  to 
point  C  occurred  as  booming  demand  sent 
output  of  the  1965  models  to  an  alltlme  rec- 
ord with  little  change  lb  prices. 

"If  the  reader  thought  "Milton  FMed- 
man"  In  going  through  this  extract  he  was 
in  error.  The  citation  lis  Alvln  Hansen,  Busi. 
ness  Cycles  and  National  Income,  Expanded 
Edition  (New  Tork:  WJW.  Norton  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1064),  p.  631  The  similarity  to 
Friedman's  views  on  linking  money  supply 
to  growth  experience  is  Just  one  more  case 
of  the  growing  agreement  on  professional 
matters  between  economists  of  supposedly 
widely  separate  "schools." 

"One  example  appears  in  John  P.  Lewis, 
"The  Problem  of  Prjoe  StabUlzatlon:  A 
Progress  Report,"  Amkrican  Economic  Re- 
view XLIX-2  (May,  1669),  especially  page 
316  where  Lewis  says-4''In  the  world  of  af- 
fairs, a  willingness  to  ^sacrifice  employment 
and  production  to  th«  cause  of  price  sta- 
bility has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  ^federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, especially  dtirlnglibe  middle  quarters 
of  1957."  If  this  Judgment  seems  harsh,  see 
the  astonishing  "Administration  Ready  to 
■Moderate'  Sharp  Business  Swings  But  Martin 
Sees  Inflation  as  Chief  Concern,"  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  CIi-92  (November  7,  1967).  p. 
3.  Make  due  note  of  the  date.  Broad  evi- 
dence for  other  periods  may  be  found 
throughout  Milton  PMedman  and  Anna 
Jacobson  Schwartz,  A  'Monetary  History  of 
the  United  States,  14S7-1960  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Pness,  1963 ) ,  buttressed 
by  the  otherwise  critical  review  of  James 
Tobln,  "The  Monetary  Interpretation  of  His- 
tory," American  Bcoiicmic  Review  LV-8 
(June,  1966) ,  pp.  483-ia  L 


point  of  monetary  :  cUey  alone,  reeeat  evi- 
dence suggests  that  "tightness"  m«y  operate 
with  considerable.  lags  belore  the  fun  force 
of  restriction  is  felt  upon  aggregate  demand. 
The  result  Is  an  Initial  appearance  that  not 
enough  has  been  done  to  fijht  Inflation  (so 
that  the  authorities  remain  under  pressure 
to  do  more) .  whereas  In  fact  InsuCclent  *»»»* 
has  passed  to  warrant  tltat  Judgment.** 

AdnUnlstratioa  authorities  have  remarked 
upon  the  difficult  nature  of  these  problems 
when  approaching  capacity  bottlenecks.'" 
and  the  author  has  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  resistance  shown  by  the  Administration 
toward  pressures  for  further  restriction  of 
aggregate  demand  (e.g. — a  Ux  hike)  during 
tbe  first  haU  of  1966. 

But  on  other  grounds  there  Is  less  to  com- 
plement in  current  public  policy.  The  sec- 
ond dimension  of  anti-inflationary  measures 
consists  of  steps  to  reduce  the  slope  of  ag- 
gregate supply  In  the  future  by  fostering 
new  and  Improved  capital  formation.  This 
Is  policy  widely  recommended  by  American 
development  economists,"  but  precious  little 
is  being  done  now  on  this  account  because 
of  the  Inflation  scare.  In  fact,  the  Admin- 
istration is  compounding  its  own  problems 
with  future  inflation  by  urging  repeatedly 
that  investment  speruling  be  cut  back.'* 

Aside  from  "moral  suasion."  the  most 
severe  pressure  now  being  applied  against 
capital  formation  in  tbe  United  States  U  be- 
ing brought  to  bear  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  From  December,  1966.  through 
June,  1966,  the  Fed  reduced  tbe  monthly 
average  of  daily  reserve  positione  at  its  mem- 
ber conunercial  banks  from  (2  million  net 
borrowed  reserves   to   around  $360   BiUlion 


**  The  literature  on  this  subject  Is  reviewed 
and  extended  In  the  recent  article  by  Donald 
P.  Tucker,  "Dynamic  Income  Adjustment  to 
Money  Supply  Changes,"  American  Economic 
Review  LVI-3  (June,  1966),  pp.  433-449. 
During  the  present  case  of  tight  money  the 
Fed  has  been  pointing  out  that  money  sup- 
ply has  risen  at  "5.8  per  cent  over  the  past 
year."  almost  in  an  attempt  to  dray  that 
money  is  even  tight  after  all,  other  standards 
notwithstanding.  See  "Rates  of  Change  in 
Bank  Reserves  and  Money  prepared  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  month  end- 
ing June  30,  1066"  (released  July  11,  1966), 
p.  1.  However,  consumers  have  attempted 
to  resist  the  restraint  on  their  spending  by 
drawing  down  on  balances  in  the  savings  de- 
posit component  of  total  time  deposits,  so 
that  "broadly  defined"  money  supply  pins 
time  deposits  has  been  growing  at  a  marked- 
ly decreasing  rate  since  September,  1966. 
See  "Total  I>emand.  Prices,  and  Real  Growth." 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  Review 
48-6  (June,  1966) ,  p.  4,  and  Leonall  C.  Ander- 
son and  Elaine  R.  Goldstein,  "Federal  Reserve 
Open  Market  Operations  in  1965:  Objectives, 
Actions,  Accomplishments,"  in  the  same  Re- 
view Issue,  p.  13.  As  the  savings  deposit 
cushion  evaporates,  the  future  brake  on  ag- 
gregate demand  will  appear  much  stronger 
than  it  has  In  the  first  half  of  1006,  even 
If  no  vaare  restrictive  measures  are  adopted. 

""Interview  with  President's  Top  Eco- 
nomic Advisor — Where  Business  Is  Heading." 
V.S.  Hews  and  World  Report  LX-15  (April 
11,1966)  pp.  46-62. 

"  An  example  is  Robert  M.  Solow,  "Tech- 
nical Progress,  Capital  Formation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Growth,"  American  Economic  Review 
Iin-3  (May,  1063),  especially  pp.  89-86. 

"  One  case  Is  news  of  Commerce  Secretary 
Conner's  letter  to  more  than  26.000  corpor*- 
tlon  heads,  asking  them  to  "exercise  rea- 
soned restraint  in  purchasing.  Inventories, 
pricing  and  in  deferring  capital  expenditures 
wherever  possible"  (italics  mine) .  See  "Con- 
ner Says  President's  Moves  to  Fight  Inflation 
Have  'Good'  Chance  of  success,"  The  Wsfll 
Street  Journal  CUCVn-123  (June  23,  1066) . 
p.  8. 


■et  borrowed  reserres.*  Its  officials  an- 
nounced pttfaUcly  that  they  wo\ild  continue 
to  use  this  means  to  force  the  greater  rm- 
«*nnl»g  at  credit  among  usnal  credit-worthy 
tMRwers."  During  the  same  period  the 
yrtne  lendlag  rate  rose  three  times,  first 
fraaa  4%  per  eent  to  S  per  cent  In  December, 
then  from  5  per  oent  to  i%  per  cent  In 
March,  and  again  from  S\i  per  cent  to  6^ 
per  cent  at  the  dose  of  June.  Thus,  in  the 
broad  capital  market  served  by  the  commer- 
cial bankii\g  system  tbe  cost  of  funds  for 
plant  and  equipment  expansion  and  Im- 
provement rose  by  almost  26  per  oent  In 
sUgbtty  more  than  six  months  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  ttte  active  restraint  imposed  by  the 
central  bankers.  For  thoee  firms  with  access 
to  tbe  corporate  bond  market  the  effects  were 
somewhat  less  severe.  From  December  I, 
1965,  to  June  29.  1966,  the  compoEite  rates  on 
corporate  AAA  bonds  roee  frtxn  4.63  per  cent 
to  6.06  per  cent,  wtille  those  on  corporate 
BBB  iBsxies  rose  from  5.14  per  cent  to  5.00 
per  c«it " — Increases  of  about  9  per  cent  In 
each  case.  The  result  has  been  a  mad  scram- 
ble in  the  corporate  bond  market  for  funds 
with  which  to  complete  Investment  projects 
currently  authorized  or  underway." 

But  the  worst  Is  yet  to  come.  There  Is 
powerful  evldenoe  that  large  upward  changes 
tn  the  structxjre  of  interest  rates  have  serious 
negative  effects  on  Investment  planning  and 
on  subsequent  investment  levels  if  the  new 
rates  are  permitted  to  endure  for  very  long. 
Myron  Ross  summaries  this  evldenoe  as  fol- 
lows— 

"While  there  is  uncertainty  about  Its  mag- 
nitude, empirical  asUmates  of  the  long-term 
elasticity  of  Investment  tend  to  range  be- 
tween —03  and  —0.5.  Ando,  Brown.  Kareken 
and  Solow  ( 1963)  conclude  that  the  elasticity 
of  fixed  asset  Investment  is  t>etween  — 0.S  and 
—0.4.  Jorgenson  (1963)  estimated  the  elas- 
ticity of  plant  and  equipment  to  be  —0.4. 
Hammer  (1964)  concluded  that  the  short- 
run  elasticity  of  fixed  Investment  was  —0.3 
and  the  long-run  elasticity  —0.5.  Grunfeld 
(1960)  estimated  the  elasUcity  of  fixed  asset 
Investment  to  be  —0.6.  Kuh  and  Meyer 
(1963)  found  a  relatively  low  elasticity  of 
—0.16  for  manufacturing  investment.  An- 
derson (1964)  found  Interest  elasticities  of 
demand  for  producers'  durables  to  be  —0.39 
and  for  farm  equipment  to  be  —  OJTT."  ■ 

With  financing  costs  In  the  capital  market 
up  by  a  range  of  9  to  28  per  cent,  these  elas- 
ticity figures  mean  that  we  can  expect  an 
ultimate  decline  in  capital  formation  by  a 
conservative  estimate  of  2.7  per  cent  from 
existing  levels  ( —0.3  times  9)  and  poesibly  by 
as  much  as  14  percent  (—0.5  times  28)    In 


""Reserves  and  Borrowings  of  Member 
Banks,"  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  62-6  (June, 
1066),  p.  834,  and  "U.S.  Financial  DaU,  week 
ending  June  29,  1966,"  prepared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  (July  1,  1966) . 
p.  6. 

"William  F.  Trieber,  "The  Challenge  of 
the  Boom,"  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
Tork  Monthly  Review  48-6  (June,  1966).  pp. 
124-125.  Also  see  Lee  Silberman,  "Reserve 
Officials  Are  Calling  in  Bankers  in  New  York 
to  Discuss  Money  Squeeze,"  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  CLXVII-123  (June  24,  1966) .  p.  4. 

"  Standard  and  Poor's  Corporation,  The 
Outlook  37-49  (December  6,  1965),  p.  511, 
and  38-27  (July  4,  1966),  p.  735. 

« The  Weekly  Bond  Buyer  165-3822 
(July  IL  1966).  p.  33,  reports  on  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  estimates  which 
show  an  increase  of  58  per  cent  In  new  cor- 
porate securities  offerings  from  $4.2  bUllon 
In  the  flrst  hour  months  of  1965  to  $6.7  bil- 
lion In  the  first  four  months  of  196fi.  "Moat 
of  the  gain  came  in  pubUcly  offered  bonds." 

"Myron  H.  Roes,  "'Operation  Twist':  A 
Mistaken  Policy?"  The  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  LXXIV-2  (April,  1966).  p.  196,  and 
the  Uterattire  there  cited,  pp.  195  and  190. 
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•am*  Mctora.  At  leMt  oxta  no«nt  foreoMt 
•uggMU  ttukt  thla  effect  U  beginning  to  take 
piece.** 

Theee  restrlcttona  on  Inveetment  have 
been  mede  on  the  limited  Tlew  that  further 
Injections  of  funds  through  the  InTeetment 
component  of  total  expenditures  have  Unine- 
dlately  Inflationary  multiplier  effects.  But 
Inveetment  expend  Itiires  are  not  alone  in 
this  category.  Shifts  In  aggregate  levels  of 
consxuiptlpn,  goTemm«nt  and  net  foreign 
expenditures  also  create  multiplier  effects.** 
Tlxere  I4>pe«r8  to  be  no  empirical  evidence 
that  the  velocity  of  circulation  (and  there- 
fore the 'mulUpUer  effects  In  any  given  time 
period  stemming  from  these  other  flows)  Is 
any  lees  Inflationary  than  those  associated 
vlth  Investment.  Indeed,  the  consensus 
^ytmtng  out  Of  our  recent  experience  with 
'  Variations  in  wage  withholding  rates  appears 
to  be  that  wage  money  has  one  of  the  hlgh- 
eet  velocities.  If  true,  this  would  suggest 
that  consumption  multipliers  are  the  larg- 
est In  any  given  time  span  and  consequent- 
ly the  moet  Inflationary  when  conditions  of 
short  supply  prevail. 

Note  that  among  these  expenditure  flows — 
the  basic  components  of  gross  national 
product — only  Investment  helps  to  flatten 
the  aggregate  supply  curve,  moving  It  out 
to  higher  levels  of  production  from  Its 
original  location.  Business  economists  In 
their  c(»itacts  with  government  personnel 
should  make  every  effort  to  convince  these 
authorities  that  the  present  restrictive  pol- 
icy toward  Investment  is  not  In  the  national 
interest. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SCHOOL 

MILK    EXTENSION   TO    BE    FILED 

TODAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  say  that  the  child  nutrition 
legislation  recently  considered  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  which  contains  lan- 
guage extending  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram through  1970  and  gradually  in- 
creasing appropriations  for  the  program, 
has  been  approved  by  a  conference  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  conference 
report  will  undoubtedly  be  signed  today. 

This  marks  the  end  of  a  very  long  road 
for  me.  When  I  started  to  make  my 
dally  speeches  on  the  school  milk  pro- 


X  In  "What  the  Tear  Ahead  Holds  for  Busi- 
ness," VS.  New*  A  World  Report  (July  11, 
1966).  pp.  40-43,  there  Is  a  forecast  drop  of 
$2  bUllon  In  business  spending  and  $3.7  bil- 
lion In  corporate  profits  from  mld-lB66  to 
mld-1067.  "Increasingly  Ught  credit  and 
fears  of  overcapacity  are  expected  to  result 
In  some  reduction  in  the  rate  of  capital  In- 
vestment." 

■Vor  a  survey  of  government  expenditure 
and  tax  change  multipliers  see  Gardner  Aelc- 
ley.  op.  ctt.,  pp.  340-347.  The  consumption 
multiplier  appears  In  Oscar  Lange,  "The 
Theory  of  the  Multiplier,"  KconometritM 
11-3  and  4  (July-October,  1M3),  pp.  227- 
246,  and  extended  discussion  of  total  ex- 
penditure multipliers  foUows  In  Vera  Lutz, 
"MultlpUer  and  Velocity  Analysis:  A  Mar- 
rlage,"  Eoonomica,  New  Serlee,  julu-SS 
(February,  1955),  pp.  29-44  and  In  the  cri- 
tique by  O.  O.  Archibald.  "Multiplier  and 
Velocity  Analysis :  An  Annulment,"  Kco- 
nomiea.  New  Series,  XXni-91  (August,  IBM) 
pp.  265-280.  General  presentation  of  the 
foreign  trade  multiplier  appears  In  Oiarles 
P.  Klndleberger,  /ntematioruU  gconomle*. 
Third  Bdltlon  (Homewood:  Blcbard  D.  Ir- 
win, Inc.,  IMtS),  pp.  177-199  and  the  refer- 
ences there  listed. 


gram  back  In  January,  the  administra- 
tion planned  to  slash  the  program  by  80 
percent.  Purthermore,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  had  made  a  decision  to 
withhold  $3  million  Congress  appropri- 
ated for  the  program  for  fiscal  1966. 
Finally,  the  program  Itself  was  due  to 
expire  in  June  1967. 

Now  the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees  have  set  aside  $104  mil- 
lion for  the  program  for  fiscal  1967. 
which  Is  II  million  more  than  wan  ap- 
propriated last  year  and  $4  million  more 
than  was  released  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  last  year.  It  still  is  not  enough, 
and  I  Intend  to  flght  hard  for  an  -iddi- 
tlonal  $6  million  as  part  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  But  it  is  a 
significant  Improvement  over  last  year, 
when  the  reimbursement  rate  had  to  be 
cut  back  by  10  percent  because  of  in- 
sufficient funds. 

In  addition,  the  administration,  in  the 
person  of  Secretary  Freeman,  has  sup- 
ported a  continuation  of  the  school  milk 
program  In  its  present  form  after  the 
previous  80  percent  cut  proposal  was 
roundly  attacked  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Finally,  as  I  indicated  earlier  in  this 
statement,  the  program  has  been  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  1967  and  adequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  program 
growth. 

Thus  the  goals  that  I  set  out  to  achieve 
when  I  took  the  fioor  in  January,  for  the 
first  of  my  dozens  of  dally  speeches,  have 
been  reached.  Great  tribute  goes  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  this  victory, 
especially  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  Senator  Ellkn- 
Dn,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Senator  Holland, 
who  worked  so  hard  for  the  school  milk 
program.  Representatives  Cooley  and 
Whittih,  chairmen  of  the  counterpart 
House  committee  and  subcommittee  also 
deserve  full  praise. 

Fiiudly.  speclsQ  praise  belongs  to  the 
thousands  of  farmers,  parents,  teachers, 
and  children  who  let  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  how  strongly  they  felt  about 
the  school  milk  program.  In  a  democ- 
racy it  Is  the  people  who  have  the  final 
word.  It  was  the  people,  in  this  case, 
who  made  it  possible  for  my  colleagues 
and  I  to  successfully  resist  pressures  to 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  school  milk 
program. 


PEACE  CORPS  POLICY  IN  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS  QUESTIONED 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion a  letter  postmarked  September  1, 
1966,  at  Hackensack,  NJ.,  from  the 
Democratic  County  Committee  of  Ber- 
gen Coimty  to  Mr.  Edmimd  Field,  247 
Springfield  Avenue,  Hasbrouck  Heights, 
NJ.  On  the  envelope  is  typed  "please 
forward."  The  envelope  contained  a  let- 
ter dated  September  2,  1966,  which  I 
now  read: 

SCFTSlIBXa  2, 19M. 

DxA*  PxAcx  CoarsMAN:  This  year  a  coura- 
geous young  man,  Warren  W.  Wilents,  U 


running  for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  New  Jersey. 
He  is  supported  by  two  exceptionally  capable 
and  energetic  congressional  candidates  from 
Bergen  County:  the  Incumbent  Congressman. 
Hknst  Helstoski,  (9th  District),  and  i^~ 
semblyman  Robert  E.  Bamer  (7th  District). 

We  hope  that  you  will  reafftrm  yoiir  sup- 
port of  the  spirit  which  Initiated  the  Peace 
Corps  by  voting  Democratic  this  November. 

Enclosed  Is  an  absentee  ballot  request  form 
which  you  should  fUl  out  and  return  to  our 
county  clerk. 

Let  me  take  this  opportxmlty  to  thank  you 
for  the  fine  job  that  you  sue  doing  (or 
humanity  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Best  of  luck. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Petkx  A.  Meisxi., 
Absentee  Ballot  Coordinator. 

The  letter  also  contained  a  copy  of  a 
form  of  request  for  civilian  absentee 
ballot. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  is  addressed 
"Dear  Peace  Corpsman."  It  goes  on  to 
urge  support  of  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  New  Jersey  and 
two  Democratic  congressional  candi- 
dates from  Bergen  County — although  at 
that  time  the  New  Jersey  primary  elec- 
tion had  not  been  held — which  raises  a 
question  under  the  New  Jersey  election 
laws.    The  letter  further  states: 

We  hcq>e  you  will  reafflrm  your  support  of 
the  spirit  which  Initiated  the  Peace  Corps  by 
voting  Democratic  this  November. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that 
someone  is  using  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  Federal  employees,  in  this 
case,  the  Peace  Corps,  for  an  election 
camp>aign.  This  raises  a  number  of 
very  serious  questions  which  I  now  de- 
mand be  answered  by  the  Peace  Corps 
at  the  very  highest  level. 

First  as  to  general  policy: 

Does  the  Peace  Corps  furnish  the 
names  and  addresses  of  Its  pers^mnel. 
and  if  so,  to  whom,  and  how,  and  In  what 
form? 

Who  pays  for  this  service? 

Who  authorized  it  specifically? 

Next,  in  regard  to  this  specific  case: 

First.  Who  initiated  the  furnishing  of 
the  list  of  New  Jersey  Peace  Corps  peo- 
ple, including  the  name  of  the  recipient 
of  the  letter  already  mentioned? 

Second.  Who  in  the  Peace  Corps  au- 
thorized this,  and  to  whom  was  it  fur- 
nished? 

When  was  it  furnished? 

How  many  names  were  on  it? 

Who  paid  for  this  service? 

Third.  What  other  instances  are  there 
over  the  country  sis  a  whole  of  the  fur- 
nishing of  lists  of  Peace  Corps  personnel 
to  political  organizations  or  for  political 
purposes? 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  obviously  was 
mailed  from  the  Democratic  head- 
quarters. The  envelope  In  which  this 
letter  was  mailed  has  as  its  return  ad- 
dress: The  Democratic  County  Commit- 
tee of  Bergen  County.  309  State  Street, 
Hackensack,  N  J. 

I  think  the  Congress  is  entitled  to  a 
full  statement  of  all  the  details  as  to 
both  the  official  policy  and  the  actual 
practice  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  this 
matter. 


MAJORITY  BEPORB  TRADE  INFOR- 
MATION COMMpiTEE  SUPPORT 
INTERNATIONAL)  ANTIDUMPING 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.!  President,  on  July 
28,  1965.  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
133,  together  with  l^enators  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  and  Miller,  hf  Iowa— Congres- 
sional Record,  voluinie  111,  part  14,  page 
18526.  That  resolution  called  on  the 
President  to  take  action  "for  the  purposes 
of  establishing  an  international  code  to 
provide  for  uniform  treatment  under  the 
antidumping  laws  of  participating  na- 
tions of  the  Imports  of  other  signatories. 
Such  a  code  should  harmonize  the  anti- 
dumping laws,  and  administrative  pro-' 
cedures  thereunder,  oif  participating  na- 
tions." Representative  CuRns.  of  Mis- 
souri, had  Introduced  a  similar  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Representatives— House 
Resolution  405.  CoNdRESsiONAL  Record, 
volume  111,  part  9.  pages  12074-12077. 

I  have  been  gratified  at  the  favorable 
response  which  Senate  Resolution  133 
has  received.  Since  July  1965.  a  GATT 
working  group  has  ijield  a  number  of 
meetings  in  Geneva,  as  part  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  trade  negotiations,  at  which 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  an  inter- 
national antidumping:  agreement  has 
been  explored.  I  am  encouiaged  at  the 
progress  which  these  t^ilks  appear  to  have 
made. 

During  the  week  of  $«ptember  12,  1966 
the  interagency  Trade  InformaUon  Com- 
mittee—TIC— in  the  bfflce  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, conducted  a  public  hearing  at 
which  representatives  of  Industry  and 
labor  expressed  their  views  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  international  antidumping 
agreement.  A  significant  majority  of 
those  submitting  views  to  the  TIC  sup- 
ported an  effort  to  negotiate  such  an 
agreement.  There  wece,  of  course,  some 
dilTerences  of  views  regarding  the  exact 
provisions  to  be  included  in  an  agree- 
ment. But  the  majority  firmly  endorsed 
the  principle  that  I  espoused  last  year  in 
Senate  Resolution  ISJS— that  interna- 
tional harmonization  :  of  antidumping 
laws  and  procedures  Is  ritaUy  important 
to  msure  the  contlnuec}  growth  of  Inter- 
naticmal  trade. 

I  ask  unanimous  fconsent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks excerpts  from  the  statements  sub- 
mitted to  the  TIC  supporting  an  interna- 
tional agreement.  ! 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objecticio.  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Ptcsldent,  I  find  it 
particularly  Impressive  that  the  sup- 
porters of  an  agreement  represent  a 
oroad  spectrum  of  national  interests. 
They  Include  Individual  companies  with 
significant  domestic  production  and  ex- 
port interests,  such  as  General  Electric 
Co.  and  Dow  Chemlc^  Co.;  organiza- 
Uons  representing  similar  domestic  man- 
uiacturers.  such  as  tiie  Manufacturing 
^.  T^^'  Association,  the  Syntiietic  Or- 
ganic Chemical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
s^v..^^  ^^  Alumlnim  Association; 
spokesmen  for  substantia  Importing  In- 
«rests.  such  as  the  Na  lonal  CouncU  of 
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American  Importers  and  the  American 
Institute  for  Imported  Steel;  and  orga- 
nizations representing  wide  segments  of 
national  industry,  such  as  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  and 
the  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Pol- 
icy. These  and  many  other  groups— 
notably  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
Ajnerica— and  individuals  spoke  in  favor 
of  an  international  antidumping  agree- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand— those  who  offered 
an  international  agreement— were  the 
same  .special  interests,  essentially  pro- 
tectionists, for  themselves  who  have  gen- 
erally opposed  the  Uberal  international 
trade  policy  which  this  country  has  fol- 
lowed for  the  past  several  decades  Such 
spokesmen  included  the  Cement  Industry 
Committee  for  Tariff  and  Antidumping 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
the  Cast  Iron  SoU  Pipe  Institute,  and 
others  who  have  been  driven  by  their 
fears  of  foreign  competition  into  an 
ideology  of  protectionism  rather  than 
into  a  determination  to  meet  the  test  of 
competition. 

^J^^J^^  hearings  have  cleariy  shown 
that  the  proponents  of  an  international 
antidumping  agreement  speak  for  a 
broad  national  constituency,  while  the 
opponents— vocal  and  persistent  as  they 
may  be— speak  only  for  a  limited  group 
of  special  interests  with  essentially  pro- 
tectionist purposes  for  their  own  enter- 
prises. The  TIC  hearings  have  put  the 
protectionist  sentiment  into  true  per- 
spective and  revealed  significant  sup- 
port In  the  American  economy  as  a  whole 
for  the  negotiation  of  an  international 
antidumping  agreement. 
ExRiBrr  1 

ALTTMIMUM    ASSOCIATION 

As  we  stated  to  this  Committee  in  Febru- 
ary. 1»64,  the  Aluminum  Association  believes 
that  an  International  treaty  on  dumping  is 
a  desirable  objective  and  we  welcome  the 
efforts  being  made  to  achieve  it.  We  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  in  1964  and  repeat  now 
tnat  an  antidumping  convention  that  wlU 
effectively  prevent  dumping  without  curb- 
ing  legitimate  competition  wUl  eliminate 
the  incentive  to  maintain  high  general  tar- 
iffs as  a  defense  against  dumping,  it  is  no 
secret  that  high  tariffs  have  sometimes  In 
the  past  been  defended  as  an  allegedlv 
necessary  means  of  protection  against  dump- 
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price  disparities  among  national  markets 
without  regard  to  intent,  economic  Justifica- 
tion, or  whether  there  has  been  material 
injury  to  a  national  industry  can  only  lead 
to  a  stultifying  and  shrinkage  of  that  trade 
to  the  detriment  of  all  of  the  economies  of 
the  free  world. 

AMEBICAN   PAPEB  INSTITtTTK 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  in  connection 
With  the  Sixth  Round  of  Trade  Negotiations 
Under  the  aegis  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  in  discussions  regarding  a 
number  of  non-tariff  barriers  to  trade. 
Among  these,  is  the  content  and  administra- 
tion of  national  antidumping  laws.  These 
dlBcusElons.  we  are  told,  have  been  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment because  of  problems  which  have 
arisen  regarding  the  application  of  foreign 
antidumping  laws  to  U.S.  exports,  and  the 
concern  that  antidumping  laws  will  become 
increasingly  prevalent  as  other  trade  barriers 
are  reduced  and  eliminated. 

That  the  United  States  has  announced  a 
willingness  to  discuss  the  possible  content  of 
such  a  code  is  Important  to  our  industry's 
continuing  expansion  of  exports  through 
greater  accessibility  of  world  markets  Any 
effort  towards  the  ellminaUon  of  trade  bar- 
riers assisting  the  growth  of  our  exports  is 
one  which  our  industry  readily  endorses. 

We  would  Uke,  therefore,  to  place  ourselves 
on  record  as  subscribing  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  discussions  seeking  the  crea- 
tion of  an  International  agreement  on  anti- 
dumping, one  which  would  tend  towards  the 
freer  flow  of  world  trade. 

ASSOCIATION  op  THE  CUSTOMS  BAR 

An  International  agreement  on  antidump- 
ing, based  on  clearly  defined  principles, 
would  be  a  progressive  step  in  the  promo- 
tion of  expansion  of  trade  between  nations 
or  the  world.  Such  an  international  agree- 
ment would  provide  a  useful  forum  for  dis- 
cussion of  problems  relating  to  dumping 
which    might   arise    in   International   <»m- 


AMEaiCAN    INSTTTUT*    FOB    IMPOBTH)    STEEL 

The  Institute's  Interest  In  the  negotia- 
tions of  an  international  antidumping  code 
to  make  uniform  and  to  liberalize  antidumn- 
ing  regulation  both  here  and  abroad  is  mani- 
fest.  Indeed,  this  interest  was  expressed 
and  the  Institute's  general  views  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee,  at  its  prior  hear- 
ings on  non-tariff  trade  barriers  in  Febru- 
ary of  1964.  At  that  time,  the  Committee 
solicited  views  inter  alia,  on  a  range  of  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers.  The  Institute  then 
emphasized  (as  we  do  hereafter)  antidump- 
ing regulation  as  a  principal  subject  for 
fruitful  negotiations.  j     »   iw 

As  has  long  been  recognized  by  leading 
experts  on  international  trade,  a  faUure  to 
restrict  antidumping  reg^Uation  to  its  proper 
sphere— the  restraining  of  predatory  price 
discrimination- may  lead  to  very  serious 
consequences  for  legitimate  and  economi- 
cally  beneficial  international  trade  An 
abuse  of  such  regulation   to  proscribe  all 


CHAMBEB  or  COMMERCE  OP  THE  VHrTEO  STATES 

♦u""*.*  AiitWumplng  Act  U  intended  to  curb 
nnifi^^"c.°i"  dumping  of  foreign  goods  in 
United  States  markets.  There  is  need  for 
more  clearly  defining  the  term  "dumping" 
as  an  unfair  trading  practice,  and  in  this 
context  the  meaning  of  "fair  value"  and  "in- 
Jury.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  es- 
tablish uniform  antidumping  laws  and  reeu- 
latlons  among  trading  nations.  Care  should 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  amend  the  United 
States  law  in  a  manner  which  would  subject 
it  to  unduly  protecUonist  Interpretation  or 
implementation  which  would  impair  the 
healthy  expauFlon  of  trade  or  invite  damag- 
ing retaUation  by  other  countries. 

•nie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  urges  that  in  negotiations  for  better 
international  agreement  on  antidumping, 
w™„H  °^****,.  ®*****  °PP«*  proposals  that 
r«^  I*^"'*J°  restralnte  on  International 
towle  through  the  use  of  higher  and  more 
widespread  antidumping  duties. 

COMMERCE   AND  INDUSTRY   ASSOCUTION  OF  NEW 
YORK 

In  our  <H)inlon,  all  businessmen— foreign 
and  domestic— are  in  accord  as  to  the  neld 
to  eliminate  dumping,  that  is,  the  sale  of 
goods  in  a  foreign  market  at  less  than  a  fair 
price  with  the  effect  of  Injuring  an  industry 
in  the  imporUng  country.  It  has  now  be- 
come evident  that  dumping  is  an  interna, 
tlonal  problem  and  requires  an  international 
solution.  Hence,  we  agree  with  the  view  that 
cooperative  measures  should  be  taken  by  all 
nations  to  meet  the  threat  of  dumping  with- 
out disrupting  normal  competitive  selling 
practices  in  a  free  International  market. 
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Such  Ml  antidumping  agreement,  we  be- 
lieve, must  Incorporate:  (a)  universally  ac- 
ceptable definitions  of  terms;  (b)  the  exac- 
tion of  a  dumping  penalty  \mder  clearly- 
defined  circumstances:  and,  (c)  provisions 
lor  swift  and  decisive  action  by  a  country  to 
protect  Its  Industry  from  tbe  harmful  ef- 
fects of  dumping. 

coMMrrrsK  fob  a  katiowal  tsads  folict 

The  Committee  fof  a  National  Trade  Policy 
has  been  urging  for  the  past  several  years 
that  our  Government  negotiate  an  Inter- 
national antidumping  code  with  the  other 
Contracting  Parties  of  GATT.  We  welCMne 
this  opportunity  to  appear  once  again  before 
your  Committee  In  support  of  this  propoaaL 

We  are  aware  that  the  very  holding  of 
these  hearings  has  been  attacked  by  various 
economic  IntereeU  as  Ulegal  and  counter  to 
a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  now  awaits  attention 
In  tbe  Hotise.  We  wish  therefore  to  sUte 
that  In  our  Judgment  these  hearing*  are 
not  only  legal,  imder  Section  406(2)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1063.  but  wholly 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  broad  man- 
date the  President  thus  holds  from  Congress 
(In  addition  to  his  inherent  Executive  pow- 
ers) to  achieve  significant  Uberallzatlon  of 
trade  barriers  in  the  inurest  of  the  entire 
nation.  In  fact,  the  negotiation  of  such  a 
code  is  important  as  protection  against  nulli- 
fication and  impairment  of  such  tariff  con- 
cessions as  are  now  negotiated  under  the 
authority  specifically  delegated  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

coMmrrxx   roa   ECOHomc  bxvxlomomt 


Anti-dumping  policy  should  seek  to  halt 
dumping,  in  place  of  trying  to  punish  par- 
ties to  dumping,  subject  to  rules  established 
In  the  GATT.  A  commonly  accepted  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  dumping,  and  a 
method  of  applying  the  deflnlUon.  should 
be  worked  out.  This  convention  should  be 
the  basis  for  an  international  agreement  Im- 
posing obllgaUons  on  exporUng  naUons  to 
halt  dumping  when  an  Impartial  Interna- 
tional body  has  determined  that  dumping  is 
taking  place.  The  agreement  should  provide 
for  halting  dumping  in  third  markets  as 
well  as  in  the  home  markeu  of  competing 
producers. 

One  aspect  of  the  anti-dumping  Issue  on 
which  negotiating  efforts  are  especially 
needed  concerns  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures followed  under  the  existing  GATT 
definition  of  dxmaplng.  A  uniform  agree- 
ment on  these  administrative  practices, 
which  harmonlaee  our  own  with  thoae  of 
fotrelgn  oountrlee.  would  prove  beneficial  to 
the  United  SUtee.  As  multilateral  negotia- 
tions like  the  Kennedy  Round  succeed  in 
lowering  tariff  levels,  there  Is  likely  to  be 
increasing  pressures  In  other  countrlee  to 
reaort  to  antl-dumplng  measures  In  order 
to  restrict  Imports  generally.  The  XTnlted 
States  with  Its  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
porta  stands  to  loae  heavily  If  these  protec- 
tionist forces  succeed  in  such  ways  as  using 
antl-dumplng  administrative  procedures  to 
curtail  trade. 

Furthermore.  In  the  non-tariff  barrier  field, 
U.S.  exporters  frequently  face  a  hoet  o*  un- 
written administrative  obstacles  and  hidden 
subsidies  that  are  much  more  reetrlctlve  than 
similar  U.S.  practices,  which  tend  to  be  easily 
identifiable  by  foreign  producers.  Conse- 
quently, efforts  to  establish  clear-cut  ad- 
ministrative rules  in  International  trade,  to 
provide  a  more  complete  exchange  of  infor- 
mation when  a  dispute  arises,  and  to  foster 
dlscuaslona  and  negotiations  are  invariably 
In  the  Interest  ot  tbe  United  States. 

DOW   CHKICICAL  CO. 

Baaed  on  our  eiqMrlence  with  competition 
from  imported  chemicals  and  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  export  of  chemicals  from 
the  United  States,  we  beUeve  that  Inter- 
naUonal  trade  will  «n>w  on  a  sound  basis 


m  proportion  as  dumping  practices  can  be 
mlnlmlaed.  To  this  end.  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  harmonise  and  make  uniform  the 
language  and  practices  relative  to  antidump- 
ing. A  fair  system  U  needed  that  takes 
into  account  the  legitimate  Interests  of  both 
the  developed  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

CSNSKAL  XLXCTXIC  CO. 

We  support  the  proposed  negotiations  for 
one  basic  reason:  they  represent  a  vital  first 
step  in  the  attempt  to  eliminate,  or  at  least 
reduce,  an  important  non-tariff  trade  bar- 
rier through  confrontation  and  negotiation. 
Indeed,  they  probably  represent  the  only 
significant  non-tariff  barrier  negotiation  in 
the  Kennedy  Round. 

What  Is  Important,  we  believe.  Is  that  as 
a  procedural  matter — and  we  emphasize  the 
word   procedural— the  United  SUtes  prob- 
ably has  less  to  lose  than  any  other  trading 
nation  In  a  head-to-head  confrontation  on 
non-tariff  barriers  in  general  and  antidump- 
ing regulation  In  particular.    The  reason  Is 
simple:  the  U.S.  subscribes  to  and  Its  anti- 
dumping  statutes   and   regulations   already 
reflect  adherence  to  the  keystone  of  effective 
international       agreement — written      rules, 
open   hearing   and  objective   criteria   even- 
handedly  applied.    To  the  extent  that  this 
adherence  can  find  its  way  into  agreement 
among  the  trading  nations  we  do  no  more 
than  restate  our  own  practice.    To  the  ex- 
tent that  rule  of  law,  with  full  procedural 
safeguards  to  all  parties  In  Interest,  replaces 
the  subjective  discretion  of  a  closed  admin- 
istrative proceeding   (sometimes  referred  to 
by  bitter  exporters  as  a  star  chamber  pro- 
ceeding)  we  are  helping  expose  commercial 
discrimination  to  the  fresh  air  of  confronta- 
tion  openly  made  under   uniform   ground 
rules.    Perhaps   It   Is  true   that   U.S.   anti- 
dumping proceedings  take  too  long  for  final 
determination,  and  if  so  we  should  be  willing 
to  negotiate  on  ways  to  shorten  them.    Per- 
haps there  Is  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
withholding  of  appraisement,  and  we  should 
be  equally  willing  to  negotiate  this  point. 
But,  In  terms  of  procedural  equity,  there 
are  worse  sins  than  cumbersomeneas,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  swift  finality  of  an  ad- 
ministrative finding  made  on  an  incomplete 
record  or  not  subject  to  challenge  or  review. 
In  short,  we  can  only  gain  by  reaffirmation 
of  our  adherence  to  established  procedural 
safeguards  and  Incorporation  into  interna- 
tional agreement  of  the  "due  process"  we 
already  grant  as  a  matter  or  right  under  our 
own  law. 


GEaXAN  AMXXXCAH  CRAlCBXa  OT  COMMKXCK 

Harmonization  among  nations  as  to  what 
constitutes  dumping  and  general  agreement 
on  definitions  of  terms  is  preferable  to  re- 
taliatory measures  resulting  from  unjust 
treatment  or  misunderstanding. 
THX   HAT   xusTiTirrm 

We  beUeve  a  proper  International  agree- 
ment on  antidumping  would  regulartre  in- 
ternational trade,  make  It  a  fairer  two  way 
street  and  eliminate  recriminations  and  mis- 
understandings now  caused  by  diverse  anti- 
dumping laws  and  procedures  In  many  coun- 
tries. We  say  this  despite  our  loes  of  foreign 
markeU  which  we  reaUsticaUy  do  not  expect 
to  regain. 


ntPOBTKD    HAKOWOOO    PRODUCTS    ASSOCIATIOK 

The  IHPA  believes  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
lateral international  agreement  on  anti- 
dumping to  be  desirable. 

As  ordinary  tariffs  continue  to  be  recipro- 
cally bargained  down  and  non-tariff  iMUTieia 
are  reduced  or  eliminated,  national  industries^ 
will  take  Increasing  resort  to  antidumping 
^./.h.niMw  aa  a  aubaUtute  for  ordinary  tariff 
protection.  That  trend  U  already  evident  in 
several  countries  and  most  especially  In  the 
United  States.  Care  should  be  taken  in  con- 
structing an  international  antidumping  code 
to  discourage  its  use  as  a  vehicle  for  ordinary 


tariff  protection;  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  mlnlmlxe  Itt  trade -harassment  potential. 

JOBDAN  IMTKBNATIONAL  CO. 

The  Jordan  International  Co.  Is  of  the 
view  that  an  International  dimftplng  code, 
or  agreement  on  dumping  containing  ade- 
quate provisions  which  clearly  define  dump- 
ing would  result  In  the  expansion  of  fair 
trade  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
MANTJTAcnnaifO  chucists'  AflsodAnoit 

Antidumping  controls  in  many  countries 
are  relatively  new  instruments  as  trade  was 
controlled  formerly  through  other  more  ef- 
fective measures.  As  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  continue  to  come  down  to  even 
lower  levels.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  need  for 
effective  and  reallsUc  antidumping  controls 
will  grow.  Hence,  still  more  countries  will 
be  searching  for  such  measures  adequate 
to  their  needs  and  within  the  spirit  of  the 
GATT  agreement.  The  U.S.  Antidumping 
Act  can  effectively  be  offered  as  a  model 
statute;  but,  recognizing  that  not  all  coun- 
tries have  the  same  regulatory  needs,  we  can 
expect  some  to  find  limited  modifications  de- 
sirable. We  would  not  want  to  see  any  in- 
ternational agreement  which  would  be  drawn 
so  tightly  as  to  restrain  unduly  the  move- 
ment of  trade. 

BTNTHXTXC  OBOANIC  CHXKICAL  MJMVTAC- 
TUBXBS  ASSOCIATION 

In  connection  with  the  consideration  of 
a  possible  International  agreement  on  anti- 
dumping by  the  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee, the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  September  2, 
1966,  a  statement  by  General  G.  H.  Deck- 
er, President  of  the  Association,  siunmar- 
Izlng  their  views. 

On  behalf  of  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chem- 
ical Manufacturers  Association,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  wholehearted  concurrence  of 
this  Association  in  these  views  and  our  sup- 
port for  the  action  advocated  by  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemists'  Association, 

KUBT  OBBAN  CO.,  IKC. 

I  feel  that  not  only  the  United  SUtes  but 
the  entire  trading  community  of  the  world 
would  have  much  to  gain  from  a  uniform 
international  antidumping  code. 

NATIONAL     COUNCn.     OF     AHXXICAN     IMPORTERS 

It  seems  clear,  perhaps  Imperative,  that 
an  international  agreement  on  antidumping 
be  negotiated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  mounting  confusion  in  world  trade  cir- 
cles must  be  eliminated.  American  export- 
ers require  protection  from  retaliatory  meas- 
ures other  countries  may  adopt  If  the  United 
States  does  not  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional agreement  because  of  pressure  from 
narrow  domestic  interests.  American  im- 
porters require  protection  from  the  harass- 
ing tactics  of  domestic  producers  who  dislike 
competition. 

SAir   FBANCISCO   ABKA   WOBLO   TBADE 
ASSOCIATION 

Our  Association  supports  further  study, 
discussion  and  preliminary  investigations 
which  might  lead  toward  a  revised  Inter- 
national agreement  on  dumping.  Our  Asso- 
ciation suggests  that  such  an  agreement 
could  be  beneficial  to  American  exports  by 
limiting  the  restrictions  which  other  na- 
tions could  imptose  in  the  ntone  of  anti- 
dumping and  urges  that  full  consideration 
be  given  to  this  aspect. 

C.  TKHANT,  SONS   *  CO..   OF   NXW   TORK 

It  Is  not  very  difficult  to  see  that  inter- 
national tariff  reductions  will  be  insignificant 
and  Inconclusive — and  I  would  say  almost 
worthless  If  each  country  or  economic  bloc 
eatabllshe*  non-tariff  barriers  which  are 
equally  or  more  restrictive  to  trade.  For 
these  non-Urlfl  barriers  are  usuaUy  a  greater 
menace  to  expanding  world  trade  because 
the  terms  and  conditions  are  often  clouded 
or  even  mysterious  or  hidden— and  frequent- 
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ly  there  are  no  rules  whlth  can  be  described 
as  black  or  white.  I 

Our  anti-dumping  la4»  have  come  in  for 
severe  criticism  from  b^th  those  adherents 
of  more  protective,  more  restrictive  laws— 

to  the  special  benefit  of  domestic  Industry 

as  well  as  those  who  feel  that  the  laws  allow 
irresponsible  claims  by  domestic  Industry 
and  that  the  laws  are  too  stringent,  painful 
and  even  oppressive  an<^  unjust  to  the  im- 
porter and  foreign  supplier.  But  at  least 
our  antl-dumplng  laws  and  procedures  are 
out  In  the  open.  And  bur  government  offi- 
cials are  prepared  to  hold  hearings  on  them 
to  try  to  clarify  their  npeanlng.  Interpreta- 
tion and  admlnlBtratlon-4-even  though  not  to 
everyone's  satisfaction.  ,  put  Imagine  what 
win  happen  when  other,  countries  not  only 
use  our  antl-dumplng  laws  as  their  model 
but  decide  to  carry  the>»  a  few  protective 
steps  further.  Thereforei  In  my  opinion  It  Is 
our  responsibility  to  take  the  lead  in  press- 
ing for  an  international  sjati-dumping  agree- 
naent — for  I  think  we  tpve  everything  to 
gato,  and  very  little  or  Wothlng  to  lose. 

UNITXD    STATES-JAPAN    rRAOE   COUNCII, 

The  United  States-JapaW  Trade  CouncU  en- 
dorses the  Idea  of  an  international  conven- 
tion on  emtidumping.  Ab  world  trade  In- 
creases and  competition  becomes  sharper, 
an  International  accord  (on  the  substantive 
law  and  procedures  to  be  followed  In  anti- 
dumping actions  become^  Imperative.  Only 
In  this  way  can  uniformity  and  predictability 
be  attained,  and  unllateijal  national  actions 
leading  to  misunderstanding  and  Ul  feeling 
eUmlnated.  T 

UNITED    STATES    COUNCni,    INTEBNATIONAI, 
CHAMBEB    OF    C61IMERCE 

The  vs.  Council  suppo|-ts  the  formulation 
and  adoption  of  an  Internktlonal  antl-dump- 
lng convention,  and  feels  that  the  Kennedy 
Bound  of  GATT  tariff  negotiations  Is  an  ex- 
cellent place  to  dlactii^  the  problems 
Involved.  ] 

Any  international  antl4dumplng  code  has 
as  Its  legitimate  objective ;  the  harmonization 
among  nations  of  measure*  designed  to  pre- 
vent injurious  dumping  Irom  damaging  the 
domestic  Industries  of  the  nations.  However, 
a  second  objective  should  also  be  kept  In 
mind:  prevention  of  Injury  to  the  fair  CMn- 
merclal  Interest  of  merchants  and  traders 
through  overly  stringent  antl-dumplng 
regulations.  I 

UNrrED    STEELWOBKEXS    OF  UmEBICA     (AFL-CIO) 

We  believe  that  were  w^  to  strengthen  our 
anu-dumping  definition  cb  as  to  encompass 
most  of  the  complaints,  tte  result  would  be 
retaliation  on  the  part  of^  otir  trading  part- 
ners. We  would  find  o\u-|  own  products  ex- 
cluded fr«n  foreign  martets  by  the  same 
technique.  In  other  words  a  trade  war  would 
develop  with  anti-dimipitig  legislation  in- 
stead of  tariffs  or  quotas  ae  the  weapons.  In 
short,  stern  anti-dumping  measures  appUed 
unilaterally  are  self-defea^ng. 

But  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition 
to  obtain  a  new  International  agreement 
which  defines  In  detail  what  should  be  con- 
sidered dumping  and  what  not. 

We  would  therefore  be  subjected  abroad 
to  the  same  rules  which  we  apply  in  the 
United  States.  We  could  ♦btain  reUef  with- 
out pernicious  consequences  which  would  be 
tbe  sequel  to  unilateral  action  on  our  part. 

We  believe  that  we  sho^iid  not  only  raise 
anti-dumping  controls  to  an  International 
level  but  that  we  should  at  the  same  time 
■eek  to  obtain  a  more  realietlc  definition  of 
the  evil.  ^ 
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NATIONAL  DNICEP  DAY— PRAYER  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unttnished  business 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  144.  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  October  31  of  each  year 
as  National  UNICEP  Day. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call,  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

[No.  257  Leg.] 
Harris  Nelson 

Hart  Neuberger 

Hlckenlooper      Pastore 
Hill 

Holland 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Jordan.  N.C 


pro- 


Alken 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Griffin 

Gruenlng 


Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell,  B.C. 
Kennedy,  N.Y.    Rxissell,  Ga. 


Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  I,a. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 


SaltonstaU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydlngs 

vnillams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


CONCLUSION  OP  iMORNlNG 
BUS] 

The  ACTING  PRESltlENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?  If  not,  morning  business  Is  closed. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] .  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington in  the  chair).  A  quoriun  is 
present. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    931 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
unendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  I  offer  this  language  in  lieu 
of  the  language  contained  In  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


.    The   assistant   legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Dlrksen  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  or  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions relating  to  religloxis  practices  in  our 
pubUc  schools  prohibits  local  school  officials 
from  permitting  Individual  students  to  en- 
gage in  silent,  voluntary  prayer  or  medita- 
tion, and  be  it  further 

■■Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  arxl  authorized  to 
Issue  annually  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  during  which  Thanksgiving  Day  Is 
observed  as  "National  Prayer  and  Meditation 
Week".  Inviting  the  Governors  and  mayors 
of  State  and  local  governments  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  similar  proclamations,  and 
urging  all  Americans,  both  adults  and  chil- 
dren, to  express,  during  this  period,  their 
thanks  for  the  nvimerous  blessings  which 
have  been  granted  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  shaU  speak  very 
briefly  after  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
on  this  question,  I  think  that  Congress 
ought  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  this  subject  to  the  people,  or  to 
the  State  legislatures  of  our  Nation.  The 
question  should  be  submitted  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  that  will  largely  make 
the  question  one  of  local  choice  to  be 
worked  out  by  common  consent. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  anyone 
should  be  required  under  any  circum- 
stances to  engage  in  or  be  connected 
with  any  prayer  or  prayer  service  against 
his  will. 

I  believe  that  In  restoring  this  matter 
to  where  it  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
community  choice,  we  will  be  doing  that 
which  is  necessary  to  restore  prayer  to 
its  exalted  place  in  minds  of  a  great 
many  of  our  people  who  have  been  led 
to  believe  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  prayer  in  public  schools  Is  Illegal 
and  tainted,  or  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  «itire  idea. 

Many  groups  want  to  interpret  free- 
dom of  religion  as  meaning  no  religion 
at  all.  One  of  the  concurring  opinions  of 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  justifies  that 
conclusion. 

It  was  a  local  question  in  the  old  days. 
Whether  the  people  involved  were  Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Catholic. 
Jewish,  or  any  other  religion,  something 
was  worked  out  that  had  the  approval 
and  the  general  assent  of  the  the  com- 
munity for  prayer  or  religious  service  of 
some  kind  in  the  schools. 

The  matter  was  handled  In  that  man- 
ner, and  it  it  has  had  a  tremendous  and 
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bcneflcUl  effect  on  the  spiritual  side  of 
American  life. 

I  think  that  any  action  other  than 
presenting  this  matter  directly  to  the 
people  and  to  the  State  legislatures  would 
fall  far  short  of  restoring  the  place  of 
prayer  to  its  rightful  position,  the  pin- 
nacle position,  in  which  it  belongfi  tn 
American  life. 

The  amendment  of.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  while  not  perfect,  has  that  pur- 
pose, and  I  believe  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  problem. 

In  all  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  who  has  rendered  such  a  splen- 
did service  to  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
his  proposed  substitute  is  a  mere  gesture. 
It  does  not  really  wrestle  with  the  vitals 
of  this  subject  matter.  Even  though  it 
Is  a  Joint  resolution,  it  would  be  merely 
a  pious  expression  of  good  intentions  and 
good  will.  It  would  still  leave  the  iJeo- 
ple  as  baffled  and  uncertain  on  the  w^ole 
subject  of  prayer  in  schools.  The  sub- 
ject would  still  be  unsettled,  and  the 
shadow  that  has  been  cast  over  prsyer 
In  our  public  schools  would  still  remain. 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  his  joint  resolution,  of- 
fered as  an  amendment,  has  no  mean- 
ing. It  would  be  far  better  to  do  nothing 
than  to  try  to  settle  this  far-reaching 
and  sweeping  question  by  merely  the 
passage  of  a  mild,  pious,  meaningless 
resolution. 

Someone  said  to  me  privately:  "The 
little  prayer  that  a  child  may  get  in 
school  will  not  help  any.  It  is  the  train- 
ing that  the  child  receives  in  the  home 
that  counts." 

That  statement  is  in  error,  and  does 
not  meet  the  issue.  The  great  tragedy 
is  that  many  children  do  not  hear  any 
prayer  in  their  homes  or  anywhere  else 
in  their  formative  years.  Let  us  not  also 
cut  them  off  from  prayer  in  the  schools. 
Even  though  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  such  training  in  my  home,  I  still 
remember  vividly  the  lasting  impression 
received  from  those  little  schoolroom 
prayers.  I  regret  that  my  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
at  the  close  of  the  session  on  yesterday, 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  three- 
fold in  nature. 

First,  it  Is  to  specify  what  the  Court 
has  said.  I  have  foimd  no  objection 
from  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lution approach  as  to  what  the  Court  did 
say,  as  worded  in  my  resolution. 

The  Court  did,  in  effect,  say  in  limit- 
ing its  holdings  on  the  two  cases  in 
question  that,  whether  it  is  the  Stato 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland, 
or  whether  it  Is  the  New  York  School 
Board  of  Regents,  a  State  cannot  pre- 
scribe or  reqxiire  a  school  prayer. 

Second,  we  are  trying  to  clear  away 
scaae  of  the  confusion  by  mentioning  a 
few  of  the  things  that  the  Court  did  not 
hold.  For  example,  the  Court  has  not 
decided  a  case  on  the  issue  of  voluntary 


pray«r.   Thus,  it  has  not  prohibited  vol- 
xmtary  prayer. 

The  Court  has  not  prohibited  the  use 
of  the  word  "God"  in  our  classrooms  or 
in  public  buildings. 

The  Court  has  not  prohibited  spon- 
taneous prayer  during  the  time  of  na- 
tional tragedy  such  as  that  which  befell 
the  coimtry  when  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated. 

We  believe  that  by  putting  the  record 
straight  we  can  help  to  clarify  some  of 
the  misinterpretations  that  have  been 
read  into  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  help 
to  clear  up  the  confusion. 

I  believe  it  would  be  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous and  a  violation  of  our  responsibility 
as  U.S.  Senators  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  permit  something  which  the 
Court  has  not  prohibited. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  amended  only  24 
times.  The  first  10  amendments  were 
adopted  at  the  same  time.  There  will  be 
25  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  if 
7  more  States  ratify  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  it  looks  as  though  they  will. 
This  is  a  sacred  legislative  process  for  us 
to  resort  to,  to  do  something  which  most 
constitutional  scholars — in  fact,  most  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment— believe  Is  already  permissible.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  travesty  on  the 
amendment  process. 

I  merely  want  to  put  the  Senate  on 
record  as  to  what  it  believes.  We  do  be- 
lieve in  God.  We  do  believe  in  voluntary 
prayer.  In  silent  meditation.  And  we 
think  that  this  is  good  and  wholesome. 

We  hope  that  the  circulation  of  this 
petition  from  us  will  help  to  bring  some 
light  into  the  classroom,  so  that  some  of 
these  arbitrary  practices,  such  as  ban- 
ning religious  ceremonies  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  the  Jewish  holidays,  will  no 
longer  be  followed  by  school  authorities 
in  question  because  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  about  6:15,  when  the  shadows 
were  lengthening— if  they  can  lengthen 
on  a  dismal  day — and  with  an  empty 
Chamber,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Tymncs]  made 
some  observations  and,  among  other 
things,  paid  some  respect  to  me. 

He  mentioned  that  the  church  leaders 
were  opposed  to  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
What  he  should  have  said,  to  be  accu- 
rate, Is  that  the  social  engineers,  the 
panacea  himters.  the  world  savers,  and 
the  brittle  professors,  but  not  the  church 
people,  opposed  it;  because  the  church 
people  and  the  little  ministers  were  not 
Invited. 

I  put  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks  the  other  day,  the  full 
page  ad  from  the  New  York  Times,  paid 
for  out  of  the  slender  earnings  of  30,000 
preachers,  to  show  that  the  Nati<mal 
Council  of  Churches,  which  was  trjrlng 
to  urge  this  country  into  a  recognition 
of  Red  China  and  to  admlssloa  to  the 
United  Nations,  was  not  talking  for  the 
church  people  and  for  all  those  minis- 


ters who  comfort  the  sick  in  their  homes, 
who  sit  by  bedsides  with  people,  and  who 
come  to  assuage  the  grief  when  there  is 
bereavement  In  the  family.  We  are 
talking  about  the  millions,  not  about  a 
few  brittle  professors  and  a  few  ivoi-y- 
towered  leaders  here  who  have  lost  con- 
tact with  the  people  of  this  country  . 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  spoke 
about  the  meaning  of  the  amendment. 
Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  every- 
body knows  what  It  means.  When  you 
draft  a  constitutional  aunendment,  you 
avoid  detail.  That  is  settled  constitu- 
tional practice. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land said  that  the  amendment  was 
sloppily,  hastily,  and  poorly  drawn.  Mr. 
President,  months  have  gone  into  the 
drafting  of  this  amendment;  and  may  I 
say  that  the  man  who  actually  drafted 
it  was  John  Herberg,  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel.  John  Herberg  has  been  on  that 
staff  for  19  years,  and  he  is  an  expert  tn 
the  field.  I  rather  fancy  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland,  who 
has  been  in  this  body  for  20  months,  may 
arrogate  to  himself  authoritative  knowl- 
edge as  a  draftsman  of  legislation,  but 
I  would  rather  take  John  Herberg  any 
old  time. 

I  just  want  to  say  one  other  thing  In 
that  connection.  If  anybody  thinks  that 
this  Issue  dies  today  if  it  fails,  he  is  mis- 
taken. I  received  a  telephone  call  yester- 
day afternoon.  It  was  unsolicited.  It 
came  from  Daniel  Poling,  who  for  two 
generations  has  been  one  of  the  really 
noted  church  leaders  in  this  country,  and 
his  principal  work  has  been  among  the 
youth  of  the  country.  He  advised  me 
that  he  Is  teaming  with  a  great  crusader, 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  time — Billy 
Graham— and  there  will  be  a  third  one, 
an  outstanding  Catholic  prelate,  and  they 
are  going  to  head  up  the  national  drive. 
and  this  isoue  is  not  going  to  die. 

With  respect  to  the  substitute  by  my 
distinguished  neighbor-friend  from  Indi- 
ana, I  must  say,  in  all  kindliness,  that  it 
is  a  rather  strange  creature  to  me.  First, 
it  is  a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  we  had 
the  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
found  a  provision  in  the  farm  act,  a  pro- 
viso, that  we  hung  our  hats  on.  But  it 
was  only  a  sense  of  the  Congress.  There 
came  finally  a  long  opinion  from  the 
Attorney  General's  oCBce  to  the  effect 
that  if  we  wanted  to  really  do  something 
about  it.  we  should  have  said  so. 

This  Is  what  the  Attorney  General 
said:  That  it  did  not  choose — meaning 
Congress — to  do  so  is  significant,  not  only 
in  establishing  that  section  2(c)  is  with- 
out legal  effect,  but  in  determining  its 
proper  interpretation  and  application  as 
policy. 

That  was  throwing  It  in  the  waste- 
basket. 

And  who  was  the  distinguished  At- 
torney General  who  rendered  that  opin- 
ion? He  is  a  Member  of  this  body  today. 
It  was  the  Honorable  Robert  Kennedy. 
the  Senator  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York. 

So  one  need  not  go  very  far  to  find 
authority  when  it  comes  to  one  of  these 
sehse-of-the-Congress  resolutions. 


September  21, 

How  effective  will  ft  be?  When  they 
asked  Abraham  Llijtcoln  to  issue  an 
Emancipation  Proclai^atlon  for  the  whole 
country,  including  tl|e  Southern  States, 
he  refused  to  do  it.  JDo  you  know  what 
he  said?  It  woiUd  M  as  effective  as  a 
papal  bull  against  k  comet.  And  by 
"papal  bull"  he  meant  a  decree  from  high 
source.  I 

I  think  it  is  enough  to  just  rely  upon 
the  former  Attorney  I  General,  who  is  a 
Member  of  this  body,  ko  show  how  invalid 
and  without  legal  effect  the  Bayh  sub- 
stitute really  is.  It  hjas  five  "whereases" 
in  it.  "Whereases,"  as  we  know,  are  win- 
dow dressing  in  a  resolution. 

The  first  whereas  I  Is  wrong,  because 
there  it   is   underta 
frankly,    there   still 
prayer.    I  have  the 
says: 

Whereas  the  Suprem«j  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  that  It  Is  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  prohibition  against  the 
estobllshment  of  a  rellHon  for  a  State  au- 
thority to  prescribe  and,  require  religious 
practices  in  public  schools    *  •  *. 
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l^n  to  show  that, 

(^an   be   voluntary 

resolution  here.    It 


And    so    forth.      Tt^en.    the    second 
whereas: 

Court  decisions  did  ni^t  involve  or  prohibit 
Involuntary  prayer. 

Permit  me  to  rel&ii  what  happened. 
We  had  the  celebrated  case  of  Engel 
against  Vitale  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
but  we  had  a  more  jUnportant  case  in 
New  York,  which  rekched  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  That  was  the 
case  of  Stein  against  Oshinsky.  Mr. 
Oshinsky  was  the  principal  of  the  school. 
Twenty-one  children  ,and  their  parents 
went  before  the  U.S.  Idistrict  court  and 
there,  on  their  petitioii;  they  got  a  Judg- 
ment from  the  court.  I 
What  did  the  court  say?  It  said: 
The  Infant  plantlffs  seek  a  mandatory  In- 
junction requiring  the  defendants  to  afford 
the  plaintiffs  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
love  and  affection  to  Almighty  God  each  day 
through  prayer  volunta»Uy  offered — 

That  is  from  the  di4trict  judge's  deci- 
sion—  I 

In  their  respective  elasaijooms. 

Well,  it  went  to  tli*  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  anfi  what  was  said 
there?  Why,  even  th^  judge  who  rend- 
ered the  decision  there^id: 

It  is  merely  a  voluntarW  desire  of  the  chil- 
ilren,  without  any  coercion  or  pressure  be- 
ing brought,  to  offer  a  Iprayer  to  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Then,  the  court's  fln<^lng  stated: 
The  facU  In  this  ca4A  together  with  ap- 
plicable law,  clearly  indicate  that  the  volim- 
tary  prayer  offered  by  th^ae  chUdren  U  made 
without  any  compulsloni 

What  happened?  The  attorneys  peti- 
tioned for  a  writ  of  certiorari,  and  as  any 
lawyer  knows  that  Is  a  IpetlUon  for  a  writ 
asking  the  High  Tribunal  of  the  country 
to  summons  up  the  record  and  to  take 
*  look  at  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
Supreme  Court  denied  the  petition,  and 
when  they  did  they  closed  the  door  on 
voluntary  prayer.  That  is  what  the  de- 
cision shows,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  quarreling  aboiii.    ■ 


In  the  substitute,  the  third  whereas 
clause  is  interesting,  and  I  read  a  por- 
tion of  it.  Then,  another  whereas  clause 
is  something  of  a  confusion,  because  it 
says  there  is  confusion  today.  Why? 
Because  of  the  misinterpretation,  mis- 
representotion.  and  so  forth.  That  is 
the  contention  we  have  been  making 
about  this  Court  decision  for  so  long. 

Then  comes  the  first  resolving  clause, 
and.  of  course,  it  is  a  very  interesting 
clause.   Let  me  read  it: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  In  the  national  interest  and 
consistent  with  our  desire  to  strengthen  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  citizens 

Now  get  this — 
that   silent   voluntary  prayer   and   medita- 
tatlon    should    not   be    excluded    from    oxir 
schools. 

That  is  the  first  part  of  that  resolv- 
ing clause.  That  is  saying  with  your  hat 
in  your  hand:  Please.  Mr.  Supreme 
Court,  do  not  make  it  so  difficult;  let 
these  children  have  voluntary  prayer, 
silent  voluntary  prayer. 

Have  Senators  seen  children  while 
they  were  silent  with  that  kind  of  an  in- 
junction upon  them?  They  look  at  each 
other,  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Why, 
the  purpose  of  prayer  is  to  articulate  it 
and  fashion  a  bond  of  communion  with 
the  Almighty,  who  has  had  such  a  high 
place  in  American  history.  Well,  this 
does  not  do  it. 

Now,  here  is  the  clincher  in  this  resolv- 
ing clause,  and  it  is  a  dandy,  too:  "should 
not  be  excluded.  In  our  opinion,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  local  school  offlcisOs  such 
prayer  and  commimlon  with  God  will  not 
interfere  with  the  orderly  conduct  of 
academic  affairs." 

What  have  you  done?  You  have  gone 
right  back  to  the  school  officials.  You 
have  settled  exactly  nothing.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  this  is  such  an  abortive 
substitute,  and  the  Senate  would  look 
foolish  indeed  if  they  imdertook  to  ap- 
prove a  thing  of  that  kind. 

So  school  officials  become  the  arbiters. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  quarreling 
about,  because  Mr.  Oshinsky,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  in  Ne\,  York,  notwith- 
standing there  was  volimtary  prayer, 
called  in  all  teachers  and  said:  No  prayer 
of  any  kind.  That  was  the  essence  of 
the  Stein  against  Oshinsky  case. 

Finally,  we  have  the  rest  of  the  re- 
solving clause  and  that  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue 
a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  in  the 
Thanksgiving  week.  WeU,  that  is  a  very 
noble  thing.  It  is  to  attest  our  good  will 
and  our  sense  of  democracy,  and  should 
enable  us  to  coimt  our  blessings. 

Now,  I  ask.  What  has  happened  to  the 
children?  Why.  that  subsUtute  by  my 
neighbor  from  Indiana  puts  the  children 
in  orbit.  You  do  not  hear  of  them  any 
more.  What  has  happened  to  prayer? 
It  has  gone  down  the  drain.  What  has 
happened  to  school  prayer?  It  has  been 
strangled  in  the  subsUtute. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senate  wants  to  look 
foolish  In  the  ejres  of  the  people  of  this 
country.    All  we  have  to  do  to  achieve 


that  distinction  is  to  accept  that  sub- 
stitute. We  do  not  get  very  far  from 
it.  as  it  is. 

The  other  day  somebody  put  a  little 
sticker  aa  my  desk.   Here  is  what  it  says : 

In  case  of  atomic  attack  the  Federal  rule 
against  praying  in  this  school  wiU  be  tem- 
porarily suspended. 

Great  business. 

In  1963  the  late  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Olin  Johnston,  put 
a  little  prayer,  a  little  poem  in  the  Rec- 
ord.   I  have  it.    I  shall  read  it. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  this  to  you  to  show  you  what  kind 
of  fix  we  can  get  into. 

IProm  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  UrUon  Leader 

Sept.  3.  1963] 
Now  I  sit  me  down  in  school 
Where  praying  is  against  the  rule. 
For  this  great  Nation,  under  God, 
Plnds  public  mention  of  Him  odd. 

Any  prayer  a  class  recites 
Now  violates  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Any  time  my  head  I  bow 
Becomes  a  Federal  matter  now. 

Teach  us  of  stars  or  pole  and  Equator 
But  make  no  mention  of  their  Creator. 
TeU  of  exports  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
But  not  one  word  on  what  Eve  did  Eden. 
The  law  U  specific,  the  law  is  precise. 
Praying  out  loud  is  no  longer  nice. 
Praying  aloud  in  a  public  hall 
Upsets  believers  in  nothing  at  all. 

In  silence  alone  can  we  meditate 
And  if  God  should  get  the  credit,  great. 
This  rule,  however,  has  a  glmnUck  in  If 
You've  got  to  be  finished  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

So  all  I  ask  Is  a  minute  of  quiet 

If  I  feel  Uke  praying,  then  mayl>e  ITl  try  it. 

If  not,  O  Lord,  this  plea  I  make: 

Should  I  die  in  school,  my  soul  youTl  take. 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  the 
Senate  by  adopting  a  resoluUon  of  this 
kind  that  has  no  legal  effect  and  no  va- 
lidity whatsoever.  Further,  it  would  be 
futile,  it  would  be  meaningless,  and  it  has 
about  as  much  meaning  as  last  week's 
newspaper. 

Now,  the  thing  that  entrances  me  about 
all  this  is  that  there  is  a  godless  mass. 
You  cannot  contemplate  the  gangs  in  our 
large  ciUes,  and  the  mass  of  atheistic 
commimism,  and  all  of  these  other  forces 
that  are  tryhig  to  destroy  the  religious 
traditions  of  this  coimtry,  without  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
made  a  lot  of  progress  in  that  direction. 

What  is  the  practical  result?  We  have 
voted  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to 
solve  juvenUe  delinquency,  and  we  are 
further  from  it  than  we  ever  were. 

It  is  about  high  time  that  there  be  some 
spiritual  research;  about  high  time  that 
there  be  some  rehearsal  of  the  young 
soul,  because  a  child  needs  rehearsal  and 
pactice  in  prayer  just  like  a  professional 
basketball  player  needs  it  in  basketball 
to  make  himself  proficient. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  attractive  yoimg  rabbi 
from  Boston  who  came  to  the  House  of 
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RepresenUtlves  to  deliver  the  Invoca- 
tion. I  cultivated  him.  I  remember 
him  quite  well.  It  was  tragic  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  44.  One  day,  while 
going  down  the  street  in  Chicago,  I 
stopped  to  gander  In  a  bookshop  and  I 
saw  a  book  authored  by  this  rabbi,  "Peace 
of  Mind."  I  bought  It.  Since  then.  I 
have  marked  pages  and  pages  of  it.  But 
there  is  one  item  there  that  has  given 
me  cause  for  lots  of  puzzling  medita- 
tion. He  says  that  we  cannot  build  a  re- 
constituted society  upon  unconstructed 
individuals. 

That  is  where  the  ax  has  got  to  go. 
We  have  to  fashion  generations  in  the 
proper  art,  in  the  proper  approach,  with 
a  resolution  for  God  Almighty,  and  then 
a  capacity  by  putting  the  prayer  and 
find  the  pipeline  or  road  map  that  takes 
them  there. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have 
been  so  deeply  interested,  from  my  coun- 
try's standpoint,  in  the  question  of  clari- 
fying the  confiislon  which  has  resulted 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  decis^-on  In 
the  case  of  Engel  against  Vitale.  We  are 
not  going  to  do  it  by  a  kind  of  substitute 
on  which  we  will  be  voting  very  directly 
because,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  absolutely 
meaningless.  It  has  no  legal  effect.  It 
has  no  validity. 

Thus,  we  might  Just  as  well  proceed 
to  c<»ne  to  grips  with  the  problem  first 
and  last. 

That  Is  the  whole  story  for  the  time  be- 
ing, Mr.  President,  and  I  am  content  to 
rest  my  case  unless  there  is  something 
else  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  jrield? 

Mr.  DIRESEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  conciu:  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  a  pro- 
nouncement. By  the  very  language  of 
the  Bayh  amendment.  It  is  implied  that 
no  prayer  may  be  vocalized,  but  that  a 
student  may,  in  silence,  meditate  about 
his  relationship  and  belief  in  Qod. 

The  Bayh  amendment.  In  some  re- 
spects. In  my  opinion,  conflicts  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  author.  At  one 
moment,  full  credence  is  given  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  pronouncement  and 
then  in  the  next  moment,  rejection  is 
made  a  part  of  that  announcement. 

Whatever  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
must  be  accepted  by  us  as  the  law  of 
the  land,  whether  we  like  it  or  whether 
we  do  not  like  it.  We  cannot,  by  any 
declaration,  either  by  way  of  resolution 
or  bill  passed  by  Congress,  supplement  or 
supervene  the  pronoimcement  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  as 
right  as  he  can  be.  There  will  be  no 
vote  whatever.  We  amend  It,  or  we  do 
not  come  to  grips  with  It. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  he  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to 
conclude,  then,  I  think  the  Bayh  amend- 
ment would  be  threshing  grass  and  try- 
ing to  get  grain  out  of  it.    It  is  a  mean- 


ingless gesture.    It  has  no  effect.    It  Is 
an  idle  pronouncement  by  Congress  and 
has  no  legal  validity  whatsoever. 
For  those  reasons,  I  shall  not  vote  for 

the  Bayh  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Orttening]  does 
want  to  be  recognized  to  speak,  but  while 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  still  on  his 
feet,  if  I  might,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  forgive  me,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  while  the  artic- 
ulate argument  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dihksen]  is  still  in  the  minds 
of  those  present.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  opportunity,  at  least,  to  set  the 
record  straight,  as  I  see  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  I  sat 
through  hearings  which  resulted  in  al- 
most 900  pages  of  testimony.  This  Is 
not  a  very  easy  situation  to  be  In;  if 
anyone  infers  that  It  is  easy  to  propose 
any  kind  of  legislation  in  this  area,  they 
are  rather  naive. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  in  pointing 
to  one  of  the  "whereases,"  which  I  quote, 
as  he  did  not,  that  the  decisions  have 
been  widely  "misrepresented,  misinter- 
preted, and  misunderstood,"  said  that 
this  was  a  confession.  It  is  no  confession. 
It  is  a  statement  of  fact.  If  there  were 
no  confusion,  misinterpretation,  and 
misunderstanding,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  my  proposal.  Thus,  I  am  100 
percent  in  agreement  with  him  on  that. 
But  I  must  say,  although  I  sat  here 
and  smiled  and  sometimes  laughed  at 
some  of  the  poetry  and  the  very  wonder- 
ful way  in  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois presented  his  case,  I  must  say  to 
him.  In  all  good  faith — and  as  a  friend — 
that  it  is  this  kind  of  argiunent  which 
has  led  to  the  confusion,  and  which  has 
led  to  the  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI,  who  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  the 
Senator  tram.  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
ERvml  agreed  that  all  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  is  that  the  State  authorities, 
legislatures,  and  school  boards — includ- 
ing the  school  bocurd  of  regents  in  New 
York— cannot  prescribe  prayers. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
earlier  in  discussion  of  this  whole  matter, 
said  that  he  was  not  trying  to  overthrow 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  trying  merely 
to  clarify  the  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  rather 
poor  way  to  try  to  clarify  an  Issue,  by  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  talked  about 
social  engineers,  ivory-tower  leaders, 
and  world  thinkers.  He  said  that  ordi- 
nary ministers  were  not  invited.  Let 
me  say  that  everyone  the  Senator  from 
HUnois  suggested  as  witnesses  were  in- 
vited to  come. 

Let  me  ask  Senators  to  determine  for 
themselves  if  the  men  whose  names  I  am 
about  to  read  fall  In  the  category  of 
social  engineers,  ivory-tower  leaders,  or 
world  thinkers. 


Elder  W.  Melvln  Adams,  associate  di- 
rector, department  of  public  affairs  and 
religious  liberty.  Seventh-day  Adventlst 
Church. 

The  Reverend  Grover  C.  Bagby,  asso- 
ciate general  secretary,  general  board 
of  Christian  social  concerns  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

My  own  bishop,  Bishop  Richard  C. 
Raines,  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Indiana. 

They  made  compelling  statements  in 
opposition  to  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I 
do  not  think  these  men  are  social  engi- 
neers, ivory-tower  leaders,  or  world 
thinkers. 

Then  there  Is  Dean  Robert  F.  Drinan, 
S.J.,  dean  of  the  Boston  College  School 
of  Law.  He  is  a  Catholic  leader  and  a 
recognized,  legal  scholar. 

For  the  Record,  I  should  like  to  iden- 
tify by  name  about  10  of  the  30  or  40  out- 
standing religious  leaders  who  attended 
the  hearings,  and  who  are  recognized 
throughout  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  them  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
names  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Adama.  Elder  W.  Melvln,  asaoclate  director, 
department  of  public  aSalrs  and  religious 
liberty.  Seventh-day  Adventlst  Church. 

Bagby.  Rev.  Grover  C.  asBoclate  general 
secretary.  General  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Chxirch. 

Barnbart,  Rev.  Arthur  C,  executive  secre- 
tary. Department  of  Christian  Social  Rela- 
tions, Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania;  ac- 
companied by  Rabbi  Arnold  G.  Kalman. 
treasurer.  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia; and  Rev.  Donald  Grant  Huston, 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lower  Merlon. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carlson.  Rev.  C.  Emanuel,  executive  direc- 
tor. Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs. Washington.  D.C. 

Cohen,  Rabbi  Seymour  J.,  Rabbi  of  Anshe 
Emet  sjrnagogue,  Chicago,  111.,  and  president 
al  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Drinan.  Dean  Robert  P..  S.  J.,  dean  of  Bos- 
ton College  School  of  Law. 

Halbert,  Rev.  Herschel.  staff  officer,  execu- 
tive council.  Episcopal  Church. 

Hlrscb,  Rabbi  Richard  O..  director.  Reli- 
gious Action  Center  of  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

Hxmter,  Rev.  Dr.  David  B..  deputy  general 
secretary.  National  CouncU  of  Churches;  ac- 
companied by  Dean  M.  Kelley.  director.  Com- 
mission on  Religious  Liberty.  National  Coun- 
cU of  Churches. 

Moors,  Rev.  William  R..  on  behalf  of  the 
department  of  social  responslbUlty.  Unltarl- 
an-Unlversallst  Association. 

Raines.  Bishop  Richard  C,  Methodist 
Church  of  Indiana. 

Slegman,  Rabbi  Henry,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Sissel,  H.  B.,  secretary  for  national  affairs, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  representing  Dr.  William 
A.  Morrison,  general  secretary.  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  In  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Temme.  Dr.  Norman,  director  public  rela- 
tions, the  Lutheran  Church — Missouri  synod. 

Van  Deuaen,  Dr.  Robert  E.,  Lutheran 
Church  In  America. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  referred  to  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  which 


he  had  printed  In  tli^  Record,  condemn- 
ing the  National  pouncil  of  Churches. 

I  do  not  want  to  enter  Into  a  debate 
as  to  the  merits  or  faults  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  I  think  this  or- 
ganization is  well  kinown  and  can  ade- 
quately defend  itsel|. 

The  Senator  from!  Illinois,  In  ooUoquy, 
referred  to  the  ,  magazine  Humaii 
Events— which  Is  jbardly  like  argu- 
ing from  the  King  4»mes  version  of  the 
Bible— in  an  effort  t<»  refute  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Churches. 

The  minority  leader  read,  effectively  I 
thought,  from  the  Stein  against  Oshinsky 
case;  but,  apparently,  his  staff  has  not 
given  him  the  entire  case  because,  al- 
though what  he  quoted  from  Oshinsky 
was  correct,  he  did  rjot  read  the  findings 
of  the  case.  i 

The  decision  of  the  case  was  not  based 
on  voluntary  prayer.  The  Senator  said 
that  my  assertion  that  the  court  has  not 
talked  about  voluntary  prayer  Is  wrong 

I  take  issue  with  that.  I  want  to  read 
from  the  transcript  i^n  the  Stein  against 
Oshinsky  case,  whe»e  the  school  prin- 
cipal had  said  all  prayer  will  be  excluded 
from  the  school. 

The  parents  then  «iid,  "You  have  got 
to  let  us  pray.  YoU  have  got  to  let  us 
pray."  j 

Then  the  second  cjit'cult  court  in  New 

York  which  heard  this  on  appeal,  said 

for  the  sake  of  argxmient: 

We  BhaU  assume  In  plaintiffs'  favor  that 
the  estabUshment  clause  would  not  prohibit 
New  York  from  permitting  in  Its  public 
schooU  prayer  such  aa  those  here  at  issue. 

Notice  the  phrasej  "Would  not  pro- 
hibit"—It  would  not  prohibit  the  State 
of  New  York  from  permitting  in  its  pub- 
lic schools  prayer  suoh  as  these  at  issue 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  left  out 
a  word.  , 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did  not.  I  said  right 
from  the  beginning,,  "for  the  sake  of 
argument."  1 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  not  a  word  miss- 
ing? i 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  said  "for  the  sake  of 
argimient" — there  is!  the  word  "argu- 
endo" In  here,  which  I  did  not  read  I 
am  Impressed  with  the  Senator's  com- 
prehension of  Latin. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  jdoes  not  appear  at 
all  as  set  out  in  the  r4x>rd. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  sal^  it  two  or  three 
times.  I  can  ask  thei  clerk  to  repeat  it 
I  said  It  when  I  firsts  mentioned  it.  If 
the  Senator  from  nii^iols  would  like  me 
to  read  It  again— for  I  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. I 

We  shaU  assume.  arriUendo.  \n  plalnUffs' 
favor  that  the  estabUsitnent  clause  would 
not  prohibit  new  York  from  permltUng  In 
its  public  schools  prayem  such  as  those  here 
at  Issue. 
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Then  It  went  on  and|  $aid : 

The  determination  of  l^^hat  Is  to  go  on  In 
public  schools  Is  prtmiiily  for  the  school 
authorities. 

That  Is  the  Issue  hetoe.  The  Supreme 
Court  denied  certionarl.  So  the  Su- 
preme Court  said,  in  ^Ifect,  "Mr.  School 
Board,  we  are  going  to  let  you  decide  the 
curriculum.  We  are  not  going  to  let  the 
*^eral  Government  IteU  you  that  you 


have  to  do  this  o:-  that."  The  Issue  of 
volimtary  prayer  was  not  Involved  in  the 
final  decision. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Where  Is  that 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me  to  complete  my  thought,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him  for  questions. 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  new  law.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do 
not  want  the  Government,  or  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  play  God,  and 
I  think  that  we  are  close  to  doing  that. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dhiksen]  that  we 
have  had  more  confusion  and  conster- 
nation in  this  area  than  we  have  ever 
seen  before.  I  want  to  clear  the  Issue 
up.  I  know  a  sense-of-Congr«ss  reso- 
lution does  not  have  the  force  or  effect 
of  law,  but  we  want  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers  to 
what  the  Supreme  Court  said. 

There  has  been  no  argument  about 
what  the  Court  said.  The  argument  has 
been  over  the  interpretation  placed  on 
the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
want  the  law  to  remain  as  it  is;  namely, 
that  no  State  can  tell  my  child  or  any 
child  how  to  pray.  I  want  prayer  to  be 
volimtary. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  referred 
to  my  naivete  about  religious  matters.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  versed  in  religious 
matters  or  quotations,  but  when  I  want 
to  learn  something  about  it,  I  refer  to 
an  expert  on  prayer,  and  that  expert 
is  named  Matthew.  I  read  from  what 
Matthew  said— which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  could  probably  quote  from  mem- 
ory, but  I  must  read  it— sixth  chapter, 
sixth  verse: 

But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  Into 
thy  closet,  and  when  thou  has  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  Is  In  secret- 
and  thy  Father  which  seeth  In  secret  sbaU 
reward   thee  openly. 

And  In  the  fifth  verse: 

And  when  thou  prayest.  thou  shaU  not  be 
as  the  hypocrites  are;  for  they  love  to  pray 
sUndlng  In  the  synagogues  and  In  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  rest  my  case  on  the 
fact 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  if,  under  the  Interpreta- 
tion placed  upon  the  first  amendment  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  aU  churches  and  all 
religious  groups  are  treated  exactly  alike. 

Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  from  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  administering 
any  school,  school  system,  educational  in- 
stitution or  other  public  building  supported 
In  wtu>le  or  In  part  through  the  exi>endlture 
of  public  funds  from  providing  for  or  per- 
mitting the  voluntary  participation  by  stu- 
dents or  others  In  prayer. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  If  that  proposal  does  not  imder- 
take  to  put  the  control  of  all  voluntary 
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prayer  In  the  schools  solely  In  the  hands 
of  the  authority  administering  the  par- 
ticular schooL 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  does. 
May  I  proceed  one  step  further,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Senator  frxan  North 
Carolina  is  emphasizing  a  good  point. 
Those  who  feel  that  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  going  to  clarify  things 
Just  have  not  fully  understood  its  impU- 
cations.  I  invite  them  to  read  40  or  50  of 
the  900  pages  of  the  hearings,  especially 
the  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
had  testify  with  respect  to  the  resolution. 
Even  these  witnesses  could  not  agree  on 
what  it  would  do.  If  the  supporters  can- 
not agree,  how  are  others  to  agree  on 
what  it  would  do? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  states  that  school 
boards  may  provide  for  or  permit  volun- 
tary prayers  by  students  or  others.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  It  states  that  the  school 
board  may  not  only  provide  for  volimtary 
prayers  by  students,  but  that  it  may  pro- 
vide for  such  prayers  by  others.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  imder 
the  amendment.  If  a  school  board  were 
controlled  by  Protestants,  the  school 
board  could  permit  voluntary  prayers  by 
students  and  Protestant  ministers  con- 
forming to  Protestant  views  and  refuse  to 
permit  voluntary  prayers  by  students  or 
by  priests  or  rabbis,  conforming  to  the 
CathoUc  faith  or  the  Jewish  faith.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct.  On  that 
point,  there  was  also  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  one  Interpretation  would  be 
that  nothing  would  prohibit  a  school 
board  from  going  out  and  building  a 
chapel  which  would  respond  to  the  reli- 
gious preferences  of  a  majority,  thereby 
using  public  fimds  for  those  represent- 
ing the  majority,  at  the  same  time  deny- 
ing the  minority  their  rights. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Moreover,  under  the 
amendment,  a  school  board  composed  of 
a  majority  of  the  Jewish  faith  could  open 
the  school  doors  and  permit  rabbis  of  the 
Jewish  faith  to  come  in  and  assist  the 
children  in  praying,  according  to  the 
practices  of  Judaism,  while  excluding 
priests  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  minis- 
ters of  the  Protestant  faith;  could  they 
not? 

Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  this  amendment, 
a  school  board.  If  It  happened  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Catholics,  could  admit  Catholic 
priests  to  Join  the  children  in  prayers, 
and  exclude  Pi-otestant  ministers  and 
Jewish  rabbis  from  so  doing.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So,  under  this  amend- 
ment, the  complete  control  of  the  matter 
would  be  vested  in  the  school  board  at 
each  particular  school  and  whatever 
faith  Is  predominant  in  the  community 
would  secure  the  power  to  permit  reli- 
gious practices  satisfactory  to  itself  and 
prohibit  religious  practices  satisfactory 
to  every  other  religious  group  In  the 
community? 
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Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct.  If  the 
Senator  will  pardon  one  interruption,  I 
find  myself  In  a  rather  unusual  situation. 
My  10-year-old  boy  Is  attending  flfth- 
year  class — or,  If  he  is  not,  he  will  hear 
from  me.  I  have  no  personal  objection 
to  his  sitting  or  standing  through  pray- 
ers, but  I  happen  to  believe  in  the  first 
amendment.  My  understanding  is  that 
praying  to  God  is  a  personal  religious  ex- 
perience, and  that  each  individual  should 
be  in  a  position  to  petition  his  Maker  as 
he  sees  fit. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
articulated  very  well  that  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  allow 
voluntary  prayer  on  the  part  of  only  the 
majority,  and  that  by  so  doing  the  privi- 
lege of  voluntary  prayer  would  be  denied 
to  the  minority. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  destroy 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  first 
amendment  to  secure  to  every  child  of 
God  the  right  to  bend  his  own  knees  and 
raise  his  own  voice  in  his  own  way  to  his 
God    without    let    or   hindrance    from 
government? 
Mr.  BAYH.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.   ERVIN.    It   would   give   to    the 
school  board  the  right  to   grant  this 
privilege  to  some  people  of  some  reli- 
gions, and  withhold  it  from  others? 
Mr.  BAYH.     That  is  correct. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  for  the  record  at  this 
point  a  question  propoimded  during  the 
hearings  to  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
DiRKSKN  amendment  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing constitutional  law  scholars  of  the 
United  States.  Prof.  Paul  Preund,  of 
Harvard  University.  As  reported  on 
pages  28  and  29  of  the  committee  record. 
Professor  Preund.  appearing  before  the 
committee  as  a  witness,  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  and  a  sponsor 
of  Senator  Dirksen's  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Professor  Freund 
asked: 

It  (toes  8««m  to  me  tbere  Is  an  obligation 
on  tbe  proponents  of  the  resolution  not 
•imply  to  refer  to  the  words,  "provide,"  "not 
prescribe."  "participation."  et  cetera,  but  to 
deal  with  actual,  typical,  quite  real  situa- 
tions, and  say.  "Tes,  we  mean  to  authorize 
this"  or  "we  dont  mean  to  authorize  this." 
Now.  one  such  situation  is  that  of  a  domi- 
nant sect  in  a  particular  school  or  class 
which  decides  to  install  on  a  voluntary  basis 
a  highly  creedal  sectarian  prayer  giving  the 
right  of  nonparticlpatlon  to  other  students. 
Is  that  or  Is  that  not  contemplated  as  per- 
missible under  this  amendment? 

Senator  Bmvskjl.  Of  course,  we  struggled 
with  that.  Tboae  of  us  who  had  knowledge 
of  tbe  resolution,  before  it  reached  its  Anal 
form,  struggled  with  it.  I  invite  you  to  do 
the  same  thing  and  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  would  replace  these  words  and 
would  have  the  effect  you  Just  now  de- 
scrit>ed.  namely,  that  it  will  deal  with  spe- 
cific situations. 

ThU  will  deal  with  specific  situations,  and 
I  think  the  testimony  wlU  Uter  show  that 
It  does. 

Mr.  nunms.  U  I  knew.  Senator,  what 
your  answer  was  to  that  then  I  might  ad- 


dress myseU  to  the  drafting,  but  I  cannot 
use  words  without  knowing  what  result  I 
am  trying  to  reach. 

Senator    Hbttska.  You    ask   ua   to    do   eo. 

You  say  why — Instead  of  providing  for — why 
do  not  the  authors  of  this  resolution  provide 
for  specific  situations?  You  ask  us  to  do  It, 
but  you  say  you  cannot  do  It. 

Mr.  PaxTTNO.  No.  I  am  asking  only  your 
answer,  if  I  may,  to  what  Is  Intended  by  tbe 
resolution  in  that  specific  circumstance. 

Senator  Hkuska.  Well,  that  will  come  out 
in  due  time  in  the  testimony. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Dalker.  one  of  the  two  law- 
yers who  testified  in  favor  of  the  Dirlcsen 
proposal  at  the  hearings,  which  appears 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  at  pages  81 
through  97,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Ttdxnos.  Take  the  last  sentence 
in  section  1  again: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall 
authorize  any  such  authority  to  prescribe  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer." 

Specifically  what  does  that  mean,  Mr. 
Dalker? 

Mr.  Daixzb.  It  would  mean  just  as  In  Engel 
that  the  prayer,  the  22-word  prayer.  I  quoted 
before,  having  been  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  regents  should  not  be  considered  still 
within  the  violation  of  your  proposed  reso- 
lution. They  prescribed  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  the  prayer. 

Senator  Ttoinos.  In  other  words,  the 
school  board  could  or  could  not  prescribe  tbe 
form  or  content? 

Mr.  Daixhi.  Ciouldnot. 

Senator  Ttdinos.  Now,  what  about  the 
schoolteacher? 

Iilr.  Daikxx.  The  same  thing  applies. 

Senator  Ttbinos.  What  about  the  PTA? 

Mr.  Daxkes.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  the 
PTA  taking  over  the  6  minutes  of  class  in 
the  morning.  Is  that  what  you  are  suggest- 
ing? 

Senator  Ttdinos.  I  wanted  to  Insert  at 
this  time  in  the  record  an  article  in  Sat- 
urday's Washington  Poet,  which  is  headed 
"Dlrksen  Sees  PTA's  Directing  Schools'  Vol- 
untary Prayer."  I  will  ask  that  this  go  Into 
the  record  in  its  entirety,  and  I  am  going  to 
read  to  you  one  paragraph  from  it. 

Senator  Bath.  Without  objection. 

(The  document  referred  to  foUows:) 

"DXMKSaf   BSaS   FTA'S   DOUECTINa   SCHOOLS' 
'VOLTTNTAST    FKATSB* 

"Senator  Evkutt  M.  DnuuxN  (R-Ill.)  pic- 
tured the  parent-teacher  associations  yester- 
day as  the  authority  directing  children's 
prayer  if  his  proposed  'voluntary  prayer' 
amendment  to  the  constitution  is  adopted. 

"His  amendment,  which  specifies  that 
school  authorities  cannot  prescribe  prayer, 
leave*  It  to  parents  or  parent-teacher  asao. 
ciatlons  to  be  the  'initiatory  force.'  he  said 
in  an  interview.  Hearings  on  the  amend- 
ment begin  Monday. 

"According  to  the  Senator's  concept,  mem- 
bers of  a  P-TA  co\ild  vote  to  request  school 
principals  or  teachers  to  permit  recitation 
of  a  prayer  approved  by  a  majority  of  P-TA 
members. 

"  'Parents  can  go  to  the  teacher."  tbe 
Senator  said,  'and  say  we  want  our  children 
to  have  the  opportunity  for  voluntary 
prayer.' 

This  prayer  could  be  silent  or  vocal,  he 
said.  It  could  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three 
children  in  a  'vestibule'  outside  the  class- 
room while  the  other  children  did  homework. 

"In  larger  school  buUdings.  pupils  coxilO. 
pray  In  a  room  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 


Since  the  P-TA  determines  the  prayer,  the 
pupils  would  recite  the  same  prayer  with- 
out caiislng  a  'babel.'  he  said. 

"Should  the  P-TA  fall  to  act.  Individual  fa- 
thers and  mothers  could  give  their  child  a 
note  for  the  teacher  requesting  voluntary 
prayer  with  other  children,  he  said. 

"Although  recent  Supreme  Court  prayer 
decisions  have  not  ruled  out  'spontaneous 
ezpreesions  of  devotion,'  Sen.  Dirksen  said 
his  amendment  is  necessary  because  'every 
school  principal  interprets  the  law  to  suit 
himself.'  The  amendment  would  bring  In 
line  principals  who  prohibit  spontaneous 
prayer,  he  said. 

"A  siu'vey  published  last  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals reported  a  wide  divergence  in  the  way 
principals  Interpret  the  law.  Three-quarters 
of  the  Nation's  high  schools  have  discon- 
tinued religious  observances,  the  report  said. 
"DiEKSEN  said  he  has  received  'suitcases'  ot 
letters  favoring  his  amendment  but  no  objec- 
tions 'that  I  know  of.' 

"He  understood,  he  said,  that  many 
denominational  leaden  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 1  am  more  Interested  in  the  humble 
people  of  this  country  than  the  hierarchy  ol 
the  churches.'  he  declared. 

"He  said  he  has  lost  track  of  the  church 
bodies  supporting  the  amendment  and  was 
unable  to  name  any.  These  have  generally 
been  conservative  Protestant  churches.  A 
leading  conservative  group,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  BvangeUcals,  voted  in  AprU  to 
support  an  amendment  that  would  allow 
'voluntary  corporate  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing' in  the  schools. 

"DuKSXN  gave  an  emphatic  'Yes  sir!'  to 
the  question,  'Do  you  think  your  amendment 
wlU  pass  the  Senate?'  A  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will  hold  the 
bearings." 

Senator  TroiNoa  (reading) : 
"According  to  the  Senator's  concept,  mem- 
bers of  the  PTA  could  vote  to  request  school 
principals  or  teachers  to  permit  recitation  of 
a  prayer  approved  by  a  majority  of  PTA 
members.  Parents  can  go  to  tbe  teacher,  the 
Senator  said,  and  say,  'We  want  our  children 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  volixntary  prayer. 
This  prayer  could  be  silent  or  vocal,'  he 
said.  It  could  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three 
children  in  a  vestibule,  outside  the  class- 
room, while  the  other  children  did  home- 
work. In  larger  school  buildings,  pupils 
could  pray  in  a  room  seit  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose. Since  the  PTA  determined  the  prayer, 
the  pupils  would  recite  the  same  prayer  with- 
out causing  Babel,  he  said." 

Do  you  still  agree  that  imder  the  language 
of  that  section  1  the  PTA  could  not  prescribe 
a  prayer  or  do  you  agree  with  what  Sen- 
ator DotKSKN  said?  Would  you  like  to  see 
this  whole  article? 

Blr.  Daikkk.  No,  sir;  I  listened  very  care- 
fuUy. 

I  think  that  when  you  asked  me  the  qties- 
tlon  before  you  gave  it  to  me  in  a  little  bit 
different  content.  You  were  very  nicely  say- 
ing now  suppose  the  school  board  prescribes 
it,  and  then  suppose  the  teacher  prescribes 
It,  and  then  suppose  the  PTA  prescribes  it. 
all  in  the  ttxm  of  an  authority  prescribed 
in  the  form  of  prayer. 
Senator  Ttdings.  Right. 
Mr.  Daikcb.  I  do  not  think  that  a  PTA 
Is  an  authority. 

They  are  parents,  and  when  they  say.  and 
if  I  say  as  a  member  of  a  PTA  to  my  child, 
"■nus  is  the  prayer  I  would  like  you  to  say 
In  school,"  I  am  not  doing  It  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  Stote.  To  conform  to  your 
resolution  here  after  all  we  have  to  work 
with  words,  and  if  we  want  to  give  these 
words  any  meaning  then  we  cannot  slide 
the  PTA  In  very  nicely  as  part  of  a  school 
authority. 

Senator  TniiNas.  Are  you  changing  your 
answer  now  and  aaylng  that  tlie  PTA  could 


prescribe  a  prayer  becii^se  they  are  not  an 
authority,  but  that  th  v.  schoolteacher  could 


that  what  you  are 


not  and  that  the  schlcni  board  could  not, 
but  that   the  PTA  could   because  they  are 
not   an   authority?     14    " 
saying? 

Mr.  Daiker.  It  is  not 
Senator, 
swer. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Is 

Mr.  DAiiua.  That  is 
now. 


prescribe  the  prayer? 
of,  for  example,  the 
Suppose  you  were  In 
District  of  BalUmore 
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next  week,"  but  I  do  not  think  this  Is  sup- 
posed to  affect  my  judgment  on  whethw  this 
proposed  resolution  Is  sound  or  not.  We  have 
had  statements 


^hanging  my  answer, 
I  do  not  thliik  1  changed  my  an- 

that  your  answer? 
[What  my  answer  is 

Senator  Ttdinos.  WhUt  other  groups  could 


Could  the  local  poet 
JjeWiah  War  Veterans? 
the  Fifth  Legislative 
'Hty  which  has,  per- 


haps, a  majority  of  thp  people  In  the  com 
munlty  who  are  of  the^ewlsh  faith.     Could 
the    Jewish    War    Vetferans    prescribe    the 
prayer? 

Mr.  Daiker.  They  are  hot  prescribing,  they 
are  letting  their  chlldiWi  come  forward 

Senator  Ttdings.  Co^^d  they  act  in  the 
same  way  that  you  indicate  that  the  PTA 
could  act  and  advise  the  schoolteacher  of 
what  voluntary  prayer ; should  be? 

Mr.  Daikek.  I  do  ntot  say  advising  the 
schoolteacher.  I  said  kilvlslng  the  school- 
children. This  U  whej-f  I  am  not  getting 
across  somehow.  , 

Senator  Ttdings.  Te«;  me  now  how  the 
PTA — let  me  read  what  Senator  Dirksen  said 
again.  I 

Senator  Dirksen.  I  a^ii  not  quite  sure  that 

the  Senator  was  properly  quoted  there.    The 

gentleman  who  took  that  Is  sitting  here.    Ho 

IS  a  religious  editor  of  ttae  Washington  Poet. 

Sure,  I  remember  the  cqnversatlon  very  well. 
Senator  Ttdings.  Ho^«^  would  It  work? 
Senator  Dirksen.  I  w4a  trying  to  make  the 
emphasis  that  it  was  voluntary  and  the  PTA 
might  very  weU  suggest  U  prayer.  Why  not' 
I  do  not  think  I  brought  the  teacher  In.  i 
am  pretty  sure  I  did  not. 

Senator  Ttdings.  My  buestlon  is.  in  light 
of  that  last  sentence  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 148,  how  can  the  PTiA  prescribe  a  prayer? 
The  school  board  cannpt.  and  the  school- 
teacher cannot. 

Mr.  Daiker.  Because  tihe  PTA  has  not  by 
rcMon  of  having  Joined  together  to  become 
a  PTA,  lost  Its  essential  character  of  being 
parente,  any  more  than  the  American  Legion 
that  I  indicated  had  prepared  their  own 
prayer  and  gave  their  youngsters  250  000 
cards  to  take  to  school  aM  say  that  this  we 
would  say  as  a  voluntary  prayer,  and  in  that 
particular  instance  the  Commissioner  ruled 

You  cannot  say  thu  prfyer  in  school,"  and 
yet  we  had  the  Stein  ciie  come  along  and 
people  have  said,  "Well,]  the  Engel  case  did 
not  stop  prayer  in  school,"  but  here  was  the 
American  Legion  coming!  up  with  their  own 
prayer,  not  as  an  authbrity  in  school,  but 
•s  parents  of  children.    ' 

Senator  Ttdings.  Let  i^  take,  for  example 
the  American  Legion  In  b,  given  area  acting 
as  parents.  Would  they  be  entitled  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  you  say  the  PTA  could  do  as 
parents — prescribe  the  pr^er? 

Mr.  Daiker.  Certainly. 

Senator    Ttdings.  The 
coiUd? 

Mr.  Daiker.  Certainly. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Supifose  the  American 
Legion  and  -the  PTA  priescrlbed  different 
prayers.    Which  one  would  teke  precedence? 

Mr.  Daiker.  Well,  I  do  Wot  think  this  is  a 
matter  of  taking  precedeiwe. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Whldli  one  would  the 
school 1 ' 

Mr.  Daiker.  Senator,  B  Imust  go  back  to 
what  I  said  before.  I  havkl  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  credit  for  some  IntelUgence,  and 
I  do  not  think  this  Is  going  to  get  Into  a  cat 
»nd  dog  fight  about  will  they  use  the  PTA's 
ot  the  American  Legion's.  I  think  if  two  of 
^^m  came  forward,  maybe  they  would  say 
we  WlU  use  one  1  week  and  the  other  the 
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Senator  Ttdings.  Let  us  get  back  to  that 
last  sentence  again,  "Nothing  contained  in 
this  article  shall  authorize  any  such  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  form  or  content  of  any 
prayer."  Would  you  state  for  the  record 
What  authorities  you  would  feel  could  not 
prescribe  the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer 
and  what  group  or  groups  might  be  entitled 
to  prescribe  the  form  or  content  of  the 
prayer? 

*v,?*^-  °*°^™-  Officials  of  the  school— and  I 
think  the  word  "officials"  is  as  broad  a  term 
as  I  can  use— could  not  prescribe  the  form  or 
content  of  a  prayer. 

Senator  Bath.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
May  I  make  an  attempt  to  point  out  one 
group  that  could?  How  about  the  students'* 
Suppose,  If  the  Senator  will  let  me  Interject 
a  sidelight  to  his  quesUon,  the  teacher  came 
in  and  said,  "Now  we  will  have  a  few  mo- 

^Jf,?iH  ffJ  ^l^^^'-  ^^  "^  yo"  children  who 
would  like  to  suggest  a  prayer  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  say  may  do  so."  Would  that  be 
permissible? 

Mr.  Daiker.  Yes;  I  would  think  so.  That 
is  the  students  proposing  the  prayer,  and 
It  would  not  be  banned  by  what  you  have  got 
as  the  last  sentence  of  your  resolution  here 

Senator,  if  I  may,  there  U  one  thing,  i 
think,  that  this  committee,  if  I  may  suggest 
It^  must  consider  in  the  light  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked  of  me.  I  cannot  re- 
member the  case  at  the  moment,  but  there 
have  been  several  which  have  said— and  I 
think  it  possibly  came  out  of  Zorach  the 
release  time  case  In  New  York— that  a  good 
law  Is  not  made  bad  by  misinterpretation 
nor  U  a  bad  law  made  good  by  proper  in- 
terpretation. ■>  •-    f 

Some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
directed  to  me  have  to  do  with  saying  "Well 
here  U  a  law  which  may  be  perfectly  con- 
stitutional." Well,  It  has  got  to  be  con- 
stitutional, of  course,  if  It  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  but  let  us  assume 
that  this  came  to  be  adopted,  and  then  we 
come  along  and  say,  "Well  now,  if  such  and 
such  a  practice  were  adopted,  what  do  you 
think  then?"  I  do  not  think  it  makes  the 
law  bad.  I  think  you  have  as  broad  lan- 
guage as  you  can,  and  you  have  avoided  pit- 
falU  by  making  it  general,  and  again  glvlne 
people  in  this  country  a  little  credit  for 
working  matters  out  as  a  matter  of  good  wUl 
among  them. 

I  always  remember  one  columnist  in  New 
York  who,  in  commenting  on  some  com- 
plaints regarding  the  stamps  which  had  the 
picture  of  the  "Four  Chaplains"  who  went 
down  on  the  Dorchester  and  they  had  given 
up  their  life  preservers  and  were  standing 
on  the  stern  of  the  ship  as  it  went  down,  and 
they  helped  a  number  of  men  as  they  got  off 
and  he  said,  "Maybe  somebody  now  would 
recommend,  since  they  were  praying  on  a 
ship  as  It  went  down,  we  ought  to  revoke  the 
medals  they  got."  He  said  that  there  was  an 
upsurge  of  the  term  "brotherhood"  con- 
stantly, but  brotherhood  contemplates  a 
fatherhood,  a  fatherhood  of  God,  but  at  the 
rate  we  are  proceeding  soon  we  are  going  to 
live  in  a  vast  orphanage.  I  think  those  words 
bear  thought  here  in  the  light  of  your  con- 
sideration of  this.  You  cannot  say  this  may 
be  Interpreted  that  way;  therefore.  It  might 
be  wrong.  The  question  before  us  Is,  Is  this 
good  for  the  American  people. 

Senator  Bath.  Let  me  Just  say  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  anyone  who  makes  this 
type  of  comparison  about  revoking  the 
medals  Is  not  worthy  of  having  his  opinion 
Ustened  to  or  heard.  It  Is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. We  are  talking  about  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  must 
say,  and  I  have  not  followed  all  the  questions 
that  Senator  Ttdings  asked  you,  and  I  have 
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asked  you  one  or  two.  but  most  of  your  testi- 
mony has  been  direct.  You  have  made  a  real 
contribution  here  because  you  carried  these 
cases  to  the  Supreme  Court.  We  want  to 
know  your  opinion  of  what  happened.  But 
you  could  not  expect  a  subcommittee  on 
consUtuOonal  amendments  not  to  make 
some  study  of  what  U  going  to  happen  if  we 
adopt  a  constltuUonal  amendment  before 
us.  We  have  to  know  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen under  certain  contingencies,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  asking  these  questions. 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  that  opinion  num- 
bered 4405  of  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  through  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  mtructlon.  his  fourth  item  is- 
"Students  are  prohibited  from  conducting 
any  religious  exercise,  Including  the  saying 
ol  prayers  and  Bible  readUig  on  public  school 
property  during  regular  school  hours." 

Students  are  prohibited  from  saying  pray- 
ers on  school  property  during  school  hours 
There  It  is,  so  that  has  gone  out  to  every 
school  district. 

Mr.  Daiker.  In  the  State  of  Michigan 
Senator     Dirksen.  Every     school     super- 
intendent and  every  principal  to  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Senator  Bath.  I  found  that  language  It 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  Court  was  trying 
to  dlfferenUate  In  the  Stein-Oshlnsky  case 
I  hope  Mr.  Bazarian  will  help  clarify  this  a 
little  bit.  They  talk  about  the  difference  be- 
tween the  compulsion  on  the  children,  by 
saying.  "In  the  case  of  schoolchildren  it 
differs  from  that  of  spectators  although  not 
that  of  witnesses  or  jurymen  In  that  so  long 
as  they  choose  to  attend  a  public  school  at- 
tendance on  their  part  is  compulsory."  So 
they  were  treating  it  a  Uttle  bit  differently 
than  the  rest  of  it. 

Senator  Ttdincs,  do  you  or  Senator  Hruska 
have  other  questions? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Dalker.  what  do  you 
think  would  happen  If  they  sang  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  at  the  convening  ol 
school  In  the  morning,  "Mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord."  in 
the  light  of  the  Commissioner's  ruling  in 
New  York.  What  do  you  think  would 
happen? 

Mr.  Daiker.  I  think  it  is  all  right  In  the 
singing  class  but  It  would  not  be  all  right 
as  part  of  the  opening  exercises. 
Senator  Dirksen.  I  see. 
So  it  depends  on  what  part  of  the  day  you 
sing  It  or  utter  It. 

Mr.  Daker.  So  that  the  record  Is  clear 
that  is  not  my  opinion  but  that  is  what  I 
think  would  be  the  opinion. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  holidays  that  are  observed  In  schoo' 
We  have  Thanksgiving  Day.  Everybody 
knows  what  Thanksgiving  Day  is,  knows  the 
derivaUon  of  the  history  and  the  tradition  of 
holiday,  knows,  of  course,  that  the  President 
proclaims  a  holiday  oertod.  But  notwith- 
standing that,  It  Is  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayers.  Everybody  knows  that  also.  So  they 
observe  It  In  all  the  schools  everywhere. 

What  do  we  have  to  do  now.  knock  out 
Thanksgiving  and  call  it  Turkey  Day'  ir 
would  be  logical  under  all  that,  and  what 
would  we  do  about  Easter? 

The  youngsters  color  Easter  eggs,  they 
make  them  out  of  cardboard  and  paper  and 
paste  them  up  in  the  school  windows.  But 
Easter,  of  course,  Is  Identified  with  the  Resur- 
recUon  period  In  the  whole  Christian  church 
So,  you  see.  It  has  religious  significance  We 
cannot  have  It. 

What  do  we  do,  not  mention  it  as  Easter 
in  the  School  and  call  it  Peter  Rabbit  Day? 
And  then  what  would  we  do  about  Christ- 
mas? WeU  look  at  the  very  derivation  of 
the  word,  where  it  comes  from?  What  hap- 
pens? We  suddenly  assassinate  Santa  Claus 
Saint  Nicholas?  They  are  raising  these  ques- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  some  of 
them  were  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
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school  KuthorttlM  wondered  wbftt  to  do  about 
It. 

Tou  b«*«  a  whole  string  of  bolldaye  that 
have  always  bad  socne  reltgloua  signlflesBce, 
but  they  are  all  observed  unless  they  have 
changed  echool  ctirrtculum  from  the  days 
when  I  went  to  grade  school,  because  I  re- 
menrjber  I  taxed  my  feeble  artistic  talent  to 
draw  pictures  of  Santa  Claus  and  Easter  eggs 
and  btmny  rabbits  and  goodness  knows  what. 
So  I  Just  raise  these  questions  because 
that  is  what  Is  going  to  happen.  Maybe  we 
wUl  have  to  forget  all  about  Christmas,  and 
we  will  call  It  Gift  Day  or  as  Lloyd  Jones 
wrote,  getting  day.  That  Is  when  you  get 
something.    It  la  pretty  cynical  bualness. 

Senator  Tmuiee.  Mr.  Dalker.  I  want  to  ask 
some  questions  about  your  Interpretation  of 
the  language  here,  and  I  refer  speciflcally 
to  sectloa  1: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  adminlstertng 
any  school,  school  system,  educational  inaU- 
tutlon  or  other  public  building  supported 
m  whole  or  In  part  through  the  exptncllture 
of  public  funds  from  providing  for  or  per- 
mitting the  voluntary  participation  by  stu- 
dents or  others  in  prayer." 
Is  that  lang\iage  clear  to  you? 
Mr.  Daikex.  Tee. 

Senator  Ttbings.  Tou  understand  It? 
Mr.  DMicrai.  I  think  so. 
Senator  Tt»in68.  Do  you  have  any  changes 
to  suggest,  any  language  changes  or  clari- 
fications to  make  It  easier  to  understand? 

Mr.  DAKn.  Well.  no.  If  I  had  difficulty 
with  It  then  I  would  be  looking  to  change 
it,  to  make  it  easier  to  understand.  But  I 
think  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Ttdings.  All  right.  Would  you  ex- 
plain what  It  means? 

Mr.  DaiKEa.  Take  in  a  given  school  system 
you  are  saying  that  the  school  system  as 
such,  and  when  I  say  school  system  let  me 
iise  school  aCBclals,  I  think  that  was  the 
word  I  used  before,  school  officials  may  per- 
mit voluntary  participation  In  pirayer  In 
achoola. 

Senator  Ttbtkcs.  Do  they  have  to 

Mr.  DAiKn.  This  Is  my  sununary. 
Senator  Ttjhncs.  Do  they  have  to  permit 
It? 

Mr.  Datxca.  I  dont  think  they  have  to. 
There  is  no  element  of  compulalon  here.  It 
does  not  say  every  school  system  or  all  school 
systems  shall  prohibit.  Nothing  shall  pro- 
hibit them. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Could  a  school  principal 
refuse  to  permit  a  certain  group  of  studenta 
to  use  the  part  of  the  buUdlng  for  prayer? 
Mr.  DAOua.  I  think  he  could. 
Senator  Ttdings.  He  could. 
Senator  Bath.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 
It  would  sUU  be  within  the  Stein-Oshinsky 
framework  so  far  as  the  school  administra- 
tion would  detarmlne  If  and  when? 
Mr.  DAiKxa.  Tea.  sir. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Under  this  proposed 
amendment,  the  chief  functionary  could 
determine  which  group  of  studenta  could 
use  the  school  premises  for  prayer  and  which 
could  not? 

Mr.  Danuca.  I  do  not  think  I  answered  It 
that  way.  I  think  you  are  saying  they  could 
segregate  between  two  different  groups. 

Senator  TTDOfOS.  Does  be  or  does  be  not 
have  the  authority  to  deny  a  group  of  school 
studenta  the  right  to  conduct  {vayer? 

Mr.  DAiKza.  He  haa  the  authority  to  grant 
It  to  all  or  deny  It  to  all.  I  do  not  think, 
In  answer  to  your  question  now  I  can  say 
that  he  can  say  the  first  through  the  fourth 
can  and  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  cannot. 

Senator  TTonraB.  In  other  worAs,  .four 
position  la  that  under  the  languace  of  sec- 
tion 1.  If  tha  adwol  prlnctpal  or  prvldlag 
official  of  the  school  system  deetdea  ha  la 
going  to  permit  any  group  of  studenta  or 
others  to  pray  or  use  roomi  to  pr«f — tf  iM 


pennlta  oae  group— be  baa  to  permit  an 
groups.    Tou  stand  cm  that? 
Mr>  Dadbb.  "niat  Is  my  legal  position. 
Senator  TrDnros.  Well  now,  Senate  Joint 
Keeolutlon  148  aays: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  administering 
any  school" — 

And  it  goes  on  to^ 
"other  public  building  supported  In  whole 
or  in  part  through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  from  providing  for  or  permitting  the 
voluntary  participation  by  studenta  or  others 
In  prayer." 
MThat  does  that  mean? 
Mr.  Daikxb.  Well.  If  there  Is  a  public  build- 
ing other  than  a  school — let  me  give  you  a  for 
Instance.  The  courta  In  the  Stata  of  New 
Tork  are  under  what  Is  known  as  a  Judicial 
conference.  The  Judicial  conference  decided 
that  over  the  bench  of  each  court  In  the 
State  of  New  Tork  there  would  be  the  words 
"In  God  We  Trust."  Now,  that  is  not,  I  agree, 
a  prayer  as  such.  It  is  what  my  opponent  In 
the  prayer  case  called  an  Incidental  reference 
to  Ood. 

I  think  that  under  the  language  of  this 
propoeed  resolution  or  this,  I  should  not  call 
it  a  proposed  resolution,  the  resolution,  that 
nothing  would  prohibit  the  installation  of 
the  words  "In  God  We  Trust"  over  the  bench 
of  every  courtroom  In  the  State  of  New 
Tork.    That  la  another  public  building. 

Senator   Ttdikcs.  Would    It    permit    any- 
thing else?     Would  It  permit  the  use  of  a 
public  building  or  the  court  for  voluntary 
participation  by  students  or  others  in  prayer? 
Mr.  Daikex.  Tes. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Who  would  make  that 
determination? 

Mr.  Daikes.  The  school  officials. 
Senator  Ttdings.  Well  now,  for  example, 
in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  where  I  happen  to 
live,  we  have  a  town  hall.  Who  would  decide 
what  groups  of  studenta  or  others  could  use 
that  public  building,  which  is  supported  by 
public  funds,  for  prayer? 

Mr.  Daikkk.  I  would  think  your  board  of 
education. 

Senator  Ttdings.  The  board  of  education 
would  render  that  determination  for  all  the 
public  buildings?  Is  there  anything  In  this 
amendment  which  Indicates  that,  or  Is  that 
Just  your  interpretation? 
Mr.  Daikex.  That  la  my  Interpretation. 
Senator  Ttdings.  So  that  your  board  of 
education  then  would  have  the  right,  or  the 
authority,  to  permit  the  use  of  all  public 
buildings  in  the  Jurisdiction  for  prayer  by 
studenta  or  others. 

Senator  Batr.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
ask  our  witness  to  read  that  one  time  to 
himself  before  answering.  The  first  part  of 
that? 

Mr.   DAtKn.  "Nothing   contained    In   this 

Constitution  shall  prohibit" 

Senator  Batr.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
"authority  administering." 

Mr.  Daikzx.  That  Is  the  board  of  education. 
Senator  Batr.  Well,  yea;  but  It  la  not  lim- 
ited to  schools. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Read  It  all. 
Mr.   DAiKxa.  Well.   Senator,   the   queatlon 
that   Senator   Tydlngs  asked   me  was  In   a 
school.     I  do  not  think  we  are  outelde. 

Senator  Bath.  He  said  any  other  public 
buildings. 

Senator  TTonfca.  Let  us  leave  the  schools. 
Now  I  am  going  to  aak  you  about  other  pnb- 
Uo  buildings. 

Senator  Batr.  I  thought  you  did  ask  him. 
Senator  Ttdings.  I  did.  But  he  may  have 
been  misunderstanding  me.  Let  ua  leave 
the  achoola  and  go  to  the  other  public  Iniild- 
tngs  like  the  dty  hall  at  Aberdeen,  Md.  Who 
would  make  the  decision  there?  Would  it 
ba  tbe  school  board  or  the  authority  admln- 
latarlng  the  other  public  buUdlnga? 
Mir.  Daikkx.  The  authority  adminiaterlng. 


Senator  Ttdircm.  That  would  be  the  chief 
functionary,  the  president  of  our  commis- 
sioners. Here  again  under  the  language  of 
this  section  would  he  have  the  right  to  allow 
or  refxise  studenta  or  other  groups  use  of  the 
city  hall  for  prayers? 

Mr.  DarKxa.  I  think  he  would  have  to  ap- 
^y  a  uniform  rule.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
say  that  you  can  use  a  test  for  one  group 
and  another  teat  for  another  group. 

Senator  Ttdings.  In  other  worda.  If  he  let 
one  group  of  students  or  others  use  a  public 
building  for  voluntary  prayer  he  wovild  have 
to  let  other  groups. 
Mr.  Daocbx.  Tes. 

Senatcx'  Ttbings.  Well,  in  my  particular 
community  we  have  the  Episcopal  Church 
which  I  belong  to,  and  we  have  a  Reform 
Bplscopal  Church,  which  broke  away  from 
my  church  a  good  bit  ago,  and  there  Is  a, 
good  bit  of  feeling,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
There  is  still  a  good  bit  of  feeling.  Do  you 
think  that  If  the  president  of  the  commis- 
sioners iiermltted  the  old  church,  my  church, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  to  use  the  city  hall 
or  some  of  our  studenta  to  tiae  the  city  hall, 
that  he  could  deny  the  right  to  the  other 
church,  the  Reformed  ^Iscopal  Church,  to 
tiselt? 

Mr.  Daikex.  No;  I  do  not. 
Senator  Ttdings.  What  about  the  other 
smaller  groups.  What  about  Christian  Scien- 
tlsta?  If  he  permitted  the  two  Episcopal 
groups  I  told  you  about,  could  he  deny  the 
right  of  Christian  Sclentlsta  to  use  It? 

Mr.  Daikbx.  Well,  Senator,  I  can  see  that 
one  question  will  follow  another  along  these 
lines.  We  can  go  down  to  the  10  secta  thnt 
we  heard  about  this  morning.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  attempting  to  ask  me  my  Interpret.i- 
tlon  of  this  that  I  would  contemplate  that 
the  city  hall  would  be  used  as  a  place  ol 

worship  or  a  place  of 

Senator  Ttdings.  I  do  not  mean  as  a  per- 
manent place  of  worship.  1  mean  at  given 
times  when  It  is  not  being  used  for  public 
functions.  I  do  not  mean  to  take  it  over; 
No.  I  mean  for  a  given  period  of  time.  Sup- 
pose the  authorities  determined  that  on  3 
nighta  a  week  between  the  hours  of  7  to  11:30 
they  are  not  using  tbe  building  for  public 
needs.  I  am  talking  about  those  hours  when 
the  building  Is  not  otherwise  being  used. 

Mr.  Daikkx.  I  do  not  know  what  your  State 
constitution  says  on  the  subject.  The  New 
Tork  State  Constitution  does  not  permit  the 
use  of  public  buildings  for  worship  or  in  aid 
of  any  religion.  This  Is  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision In  our  State  constitution,  and  possibly 
yours  has  the  same,  a  good  many  do. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Tou  feel  that  section  I 
would  then  override  the  State  constitution 
of  New  Tork? 

Mr.  DAiKm.  Tes;  It  would. 
Senator  Ttdings.  Do  you  agree  the  State 
constitution  of  New  Tork  should  be  over- 
ridden? 

tir.  Daikzx.  No.   But 

Senator  Ttdimgs.  Tou  do  not.    Tou  oppose 
that  part  of  section  1? 
Mr.  Daikex.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Tou  do  not  think  that 
the  State  constitution  should  be  overridden? 
Mr.  Daikex.  Tou  see.  Senator,  you  will  not 
let  me  conclude  a  ranark  that  I  made  before 
or  at  least  to  get  across  my  thought.  I  should 
not  say  you  would  not  let  me  conclude  It  but 
I  cannot  apparently  project  my  thinking  to 
say  that  you  are  supposing  a  situation  which 
simply  won't  occur,  and  then  you  say.  well. 
U  It  all  right  under  this  section.  People  are 
not  going  to  go  down  to  the  city  hall  par- 
ticularly to  pray. 

Senator  Ttdin08.  Let  me  give  you  a  spe- 
cific example.  In  my  hometown  of  Aberdeen 
there  Is  a  small  Protestant  church  which  has 
»ot  y«t  been  able  to  secura  facilities  for  their 
own  building.  They  have  to  go  into  a  lum- 
beryard to  uae  it.     How,  Z  ask  you  under 
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section  1  of  this  proposed  amendment,  as- 
suming  the    mayor   gave   them   permission 
could   they  use  the   to^  hall? 
organized. 
Mr.  Daikex.  I  would 

Senator  Ttdings.  Und(er  this  same  section, 
suppose  some  of  your  Hegro  groups,  for  ex- 
ample,    the    African    ~"    " 
Church,  would  they  be 
public  building? 
Mr.  Daikex.  I  think 

Senator    Ttdings.  W  

groups — which  are  orgarttelng  in  many  areas 
in  Baltimore  city — would  they  be  permitted 
to  go  in  and  use  public  buildings,  assiuning 

the  other  groups 

Mr.  Daikex.  I  assume  «hey  are  a  religious 
group. 
Senator  Ttdings.  Tes. 
Mr.  Dakeb.  And  I  thir^k  they  would  have 
to  give  them  equal  trealitient. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Would  this  hold  true  out 
In  Senator  Dirksen's  hometown  In  Illinois? 
Suppose  this  amendment  were  adopted  and 
the  Black  Muslim  group  went  to  the  mayor 
of  his  town  and  said  they  wanted  the  same 
treatment  as  other  groups,  and  they  wanted 
the  right  to  use  his  town  hall  for  worship 
in  organizing  their  churchi.  Would  they  have 
the  right?  T 

Mr.  Daikex.  I  do  not  think  It  makes  any 
difference.  Senator,  which  town  It  Is  If  we 
recognize  them  as  a  reUg  ion,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  treat  them  alf  bqually,  then  the 
answer  appUes  whether  lit  be  in  Florida  or 
Mississippi  or  in  Seattle. 
Senator  Ttdings.  Well  now,  let  me  go  on. 
Senator  Hruska.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  this  poiiit? 

Senator  Ttdings.  I  amj  going  to  direct  my 
questions  to  Mr.  Dalker  knd  then,  I  will  be 

glad 1 

Senator  Hruska.  I  undjerstand.  I  thought 
if  you  were  going  to  anotber  point  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  witness  a  c^estlon.  But  IX  you 
are  not,  that  la  all  right. 

Senator  Ttdinos.  No.  J[  have  not  finished 
yet.  Now,  in  the  languaige  of  secUon  1  are 
the  words  "voluntary  peftlclpaUon  by  stu- 
denta or  others  in  prayer^*  How  do  you  de- 
fine "voluntary  participation"? 

Mr.  Daikex.  By  the  teat  applied  by  Judge 
Meyer  in  Engel  against  Vl^ale. 
Senator  Ttdings.  What^  Is  that? 
Mr.  Daikex.  Voluntaryl  participation  was 
that  any  child  or  any  stiWent  could  partici- 
pate or  not  participate  as  dictated  by  hU  re- 
Uglom  beliefs  and  conscience.  The  nonpar- 
ticlpation  Included  the  right  to  remain  silent 
or  right  to  be  excused  or  right  to  not  Join  in 
if  there  was  to  be  a  central  gathering  place 
for  the  studenta  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  not  participate.  In  that  assemblv 
program. 

Senator  Ttdingss.  But  t|hls  would  antici- 
pate that  there  would  b4ia  principal  place 
of  assembly.  T ;  «~    t- 

Mr.  Daikex.  No,  It  did  dot. 

Senator  Ttdings.  But  iti  (ould. 

Mr.  Daikex.  It  was  in  tihe  alternative. 

Senator  Ttdings.  It  coUld. 

Mr.  Daikex.  It  could.     7 

1  Sl*^**""  '^'™»'«»-  II  otlipt-  words,  under  the 
language  of  section  1,  you  could  have  a  place 
Of  assembly  for  the  schooachUdren  in  which 
there  would  be  a  presciiibed  prayer,  from 
Which— if  they  wanted,  they  could  leave  and 
not  participate. 

Mr.  Daikex.  Tou  said  in  Which  there  would 
De  prescribed  a  prayer?        ■ 

Senator  Ttdings.  Tea. 

Mr.  Daikkx.  Then  you 
the  language  of  this  resolution 
prescribing  a  form  of  prayier 

Senator  Ttdinos.  What<  would  happen  In 
»  roOTa  that  the  childten  gathered  In? 
^ere  would  not  be  slleiit  meditation  l>«. 
wuse  that  is  permitted  now.  What  would 
happen?  | 


I 


not  following 
Tou  are 


Mr.  Daikzx.  WeU,  Senator,  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators supposed  before  that  the  PTA  or  the 
American  Legion  might  have  suggested  a 
prayer  in  which  aU  the  youngsters  would 
Join. 

Senator  Ttdikcs.  To  whom  would  they 
suggest  a  prayer? 

Dr.  Daiker.  Whoever  was  leading  the  as- 
sembly. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Would  It  be  the  teacher? 
Mr.  Daiker.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Suppose  the  teacher  did 
not  like  the  prayer  that  the  American  Legion 
or  the  PTA  suggested.  What  would  happen? 
Mr.  Daiker.  I  suppose  the  school  might 
arrange  for  another  teacher.  We  had  that 
same  problem  or  could  have  had  the  same 
problem  with  the  regent's  prayer  in  New 
Tork  where  for  9  years  it  was  used,  and  we 
possibly  had  teachers  who  did  or  did  not 
approve  it. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Suppose  It  was  a  mixed 
neighborhood  In  Washington,  D.C.,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  where  you  have  white  and  Negro 
schoolteachers,  where  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
denta might  be  Negroes  and  the  PTA  was  70 
percent  Negro  and  30  percent  white,  and  the 
predominating  religion  was  Black  Muslim 
and  they  gave  a  teacher  a  Black  Muslim 
prayer  and  said,  "This  Is  what  our  PTA 
wante." 

Now,   are  you  saying   the   teacher   would 
have  to  give  that  prayer  to  those  or  be  fired? 
Mr.  Daiker.  No. 

Senator  Ttdings.  What  are  you  saying? 
Mr.  Daiker.  I  think  the  school  board  of 
education  still  must  be  given  credit  for  run- 
ning a  school  system. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Then  it  U  the  board  of 
education  which  would  pass  on  It? 
Mr.  Daiker.  Tes. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  So  that  In  each  case 
whoever  would  prescribe  the  prayer,  the 
board  of  education  would  make  the  final 
decision  as  to  what  the  prayer  would  be. 
But  doesn't  the  last  sentence  of  section  I  say, 
"Nothing  contained  In  this  article  shall  au- 
thorize any  authority  to  prescribe  the  form 
or  content  of  any  prayer"? 

Mr.  Daiker.  .They  are  not  prescribing  the 
form.   They  are  accepting  a  form. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Well,  they  are  telling  the 

teacher  what  form  he  can  use,  are  they  not' 

Mr.  Daiker.  Tes.    I  think  this  is  a  matter 

of  dlsclpUne  within  the  confines  of  a  school 

district. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Tou  do  not  see  anything 
contradictory  then  between  the  last  sentence 
of  section  1  and  the  board  of  education  tell- 
ing the  teacher,  "Tou  can  accept  this  prayer 
or  turn  that  down"? 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  would  the  board  of 
education  have  the  right  to  turn  down  a 
prayer  prescribed  by  the  PTA? 

Mr.  Dajker.  I  would  assume  they  could. 

Senator  Ttdings.  On  what  grounds? 

Mr.  Daiker.  That  they  Just  simply  do 
not — let  \js  asstune  they  say,  "We  Just  don't 
like  It."  Now,  the  board  of  education  is  an 
elected  body,  and  if  they  are  going  to  take 
the  poaition  that  in  spite  of  the  Constitu- 
tion they  are  going  to  do  what  they 
please 

Senator  Ttdings.  Let  me  read  you  the  last 
sentence  again: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall 
authorize  any  such  authority  to  prescribe  the 
form  or  content  of  any  prayer." 

Now,  if  the  board  of  education  is  going  to 
be  able  to  pick  and  choose  what  prayer  they 
want.  Isn't  that  the  authority  to  prescribe 
the  form  or  content  al  a  prayer?  Look  at 
it.    It  is  down  there. 

Mr.  Daikex.  I  have  looked  at  it.  Again, 
this  language  Is  Intended,  I  am  sure,  to  cover 
that  sltuaUon  where  we  heard  the  words 
that  it  la  not  part  of  the  business  of  any 
Government  official  to  compose  an  official 
prayer  for  any  part  of  the  populace  to  recite. 
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They  are  not  composing  a  prayer.  They  are 
accepUng  a  prayer  from  their  constltuente 
for  voluntary  recital  by  the  children  in  the 
school. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Let  me  ask   you  again, 
suppose  they  turn  down  the  PTA  prayer  and 
the   PTA   came   back   with   another   prayer. 
Could  they  turn  it  down  a  second  time? 
Mr.  Daikex.  I  supjxiee  they  could. 
Senator  Ttdings.  Well,  then,  suppose  the 
American    Legion    came    In    with    another 
prayer.     Could    they   accept   or   turn  down 
that  prayer? 
Mr.  Daikex.  I  am  sure  they  could. 
Senator      Ttdings.  Well,      suppose      they 
turned    down    that    prayer    and    then    sup- 
posing   a    prayer   came    In    which    happens 
to  be,  say,  one  belonging  to  the  same  reli- 
gious denomination  as  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  education.    Could 
they  then  accept  that  prayer,  let  us  say,  and 
give    that    to    the    teacher    to    become    the 
prayer? 

Mr.  Daiker.  No. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  By  having  the  right  to 
accept  or  reject,  Isn't  that.  In  effect,  the 
right  to  prescribe  the  prayer?  I  mean.  If 
you  give  them  the  right  as  you  Indicate  they 
have  been  given,  and  they  keep  turning 
prayers  down,  isn't  that  the  same  thing  as 
the  right  to  prescribe  the  prayer? 

Mr.  Daiker.  Senator,  isn't  this  true  of  any 
form  of  democratic  or  representative  form 
of  government  that  we  have?  The  people 
who  are  elected  and  the  board  of  education 
are  elected,  and  the  board  of  education  cer- 
tainly is  elected,  have  the  right  to  disregard 
the  people  who  elected  them. 

SenatCH-  Ttdincs.  In  my  county  they  are 
appointed. 

Mr.  Daiker.  There  is  some  sOTt  of  a  loose 
standard  here  under  which  they  can  operate. 
When  you  start  to  come  along  and  say.  well, 
can't  they  prescribe  the  prayer  which  is 
acceptable  to  one  particular  religion,  then 
you  are  getting  over  into  a  sectarian  prayer, 
and  you  now  have  a  particular  problem. 

Senator  Bath.  WIU  the  Senator  yield?  I 
would  like  to  ask  his  opinion,  as  weU  as  that 
of  otir  witness,  if  maybe  we  haven't  gone 
too  far  in  the  finding  of  the  authority  ad- 
ministering any  school,  school  system,  edu- 
cational Institution  or  other  public  build- 
ing? It  Is  Just  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  situation  in  which 
we  are  going  to  Invite  outeiders  to  come  in 
for  short  periods  of  time  to  take  charge  of 
the  classroom.  Have  we  gone  too  far  in  just 
automatically  nUlng  out  the  teacher's  right 
to  choose  the  prayer  when  we  go  to  the  last 
sentence  which  says,  "Nothing  contained  in 
this  article  shall  authorize  any  such  author- 
ity to  prescribe  the  form  or  content  of  any 
prayer"?  That  refers  to  the  above  author- 
ity; namely,  the  authority  administering  any 
school.  Would  this  not  be  more  the  school 
board  level,  the  board  of  regente'  level,  and 
not  the  teacher  in  the  classroom?  Wouldn't 
the  teacher  in  the  classroom  stUl  have  some 
opportunity  to  guide  and  direct  this  with- 
out violating  that  provision? 

Senator  Ttdincs.  That  Is  an  excellent 
point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  think  that  Is 
aie  pertinent  point  we  ought  to  know.  I 
think  the  witness  is  in  all  good  faith  and  I 
am  not  sure  the  witness  is  not  right,  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  he  is  right,  and  I  can 
see  how  he  could  be  confuse<'. 

Mr.  Daiker.  Well,  I  suppose.  Senator,  there 
Is  no  law  that  can  be  written  that  you  can- 
not give  different  interpretations  and  confu- 
sion over.     That  is  why  I  am  here. 

Senator  Ttdings.  I  think  this  partlciUar 
one  Is,  perhaps  more  difficult  than  some 
others.  But  would  you  care  to  comment  on 
Senator  Bath's  questions. 

Mr.  Daikex.  The  school  authority.  Senator 
Bath,  I  would  say,  would  be  the  school  board, 
the  authority  administering  any  school.  I 
would  have  to  agree,  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
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Indicating  the  achool  board  or  In  a  case  of, 
let  lis  «»y,  th«  city  of  New  York  where  our 
schoolB  aeem  to  be  aomewbat  semlautono- 
mous  under  the  gtiidance  of  the  principal 
backed  up  by  the  authority  of  the  board  of 
education  and  It  is  a  little  different  out  Ln 
Nanau  County  or  some  of  the  other  smaller 
counties  In  the  State,  where  you  have  a  board 
of  education  which  Is  closely  Involved  In  the 
school  administration. 

Senator  Bath.  This  would  not  preclude 
the  teacher  from  providing  some  direction. 

Mr.  Daikeb.  I  think  that  would  be  an  In- 
ternal administrative  problem  as  to  whetber 
the  board  of  education  can  do  It.  We  trust 
our  teachers  to  come  up  with  something 
which  U  acceptable  to  all  or  whether  the 
board  of  education  Is  going  to  say,  "We  don't 
think  that  the  teachers  can  do  It,  so  now  we 
would  like  to  have  suggestions  on  a  prayer 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  within  the 
community." 

Senator  Ttdxngs.  I  do  not  believe  It  has  to 
be  acceptable  to  all,  does  It? 

Mr.  DAOcn.  But  I  think  this  Is  what  the 
people  would,  as  a  practical  matter,  do.  I 
agree  with  you,  It  does  not  have  to  be.  but 
I  think  that  as  a  practical  matter  you  are 
trying,  just  as  your  committee  here  Is  trying, 
to  come  up  with  a  resolution  or  those  of  you 
who  are  In  favor  of  It  are  trying  to  come  up 
with  a  resolution,  which  is  acceptable  to 
all,  and  so  would  a  board  of  education  try 
to  come  up  with  a  prayer  that  Is  acceptable 
to  all.  That  Is  what  our  board  of  regents 
tried  to  do. 

Senator  Batk.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  thrust  of  this  resolution  was  to  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  flexibility  so  that  you 
would  not  have  to  try  to  accomplish  the 
impossible;  namely,  finding  something  that 
was  acceptable  to  all.  You  could  let  one 
group  have  this  type  of  service  and  another 
group,  as  the  Senator  described,  could  have 
another  ceremony  of  some  kind  in  the  vesti- 
bule. There  would  be  some  degree  of  indi- 
viduality in  getting  away  from  the  regents- 
oriented  type  prayer  which  the  Court  ruled 
was  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  DAXKn.  I  agree  with  you.  Senator. 
But  we  are  Joining  together  now  two 
thoughts.  One  is  permission  to  say  the 
prayer  and  now  you  are  getting  into  the  con- 
tents of  the  prayer,  and  I  do  not  think  your 
resolution  covers  the  contents  of  the  prayer, 
and  I  am  trying  to  answer  questions  which 
you  or  the  Senator  here  have  asked  me. 
"What  would  you  think  of  this  or  what  would 
you  think  of  that,"  and  we  are  on  what  kind 
of  prayer  now.  We  are  getting  into  the 
kind,  not  the  permission  to  say. 

Senator  Bath.  It  Is  a  pretty  legitunate 
queation  to  ask.  is  It  not?  Who  Is  going  to 
conduct  this  service? 

Mr.  Daxkek.  That  is  a  different  quention 
than  what  the  contents  of  the  prayer  are  go- 
ing to  be.  and  I  thought  that  Is  just  nbat 
you  are  asking  me. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  It  Is  pretty  legitimate  to 
ascertain  who  is  going  to  provide  the  con- 
tents of  the  prayer  and  who  is  going  to 
have  the  veto  over  it.  That  is  vital  in  the 
amendment.  If  prayer  Is  going  to  be  "volun- 
tary." then  the  right  to  veto  is  important, 
because  the  person  with  the  veto  has  a  lot 
to  say  about  what  {irayer  Is  going  to  be 
used. 

liSt  me  ask  you,  to  get  back  to  my  orig- 
inal question,  assume  that  you  have  a  chang- 
ing district.  As  you  know,  many  of  our  ur- 
ban areas  are  changing  dramatically.  In 
many  places  a  formerly  predominantly  white 
population  Is  moving  Into  the  suburban  area, 
and  we  have  an  Inunlgratlon  of  Negroes  ^rom 
the  South  into  the  central  city.  Tlicse 
changing  neighborhoods  are  often  very  vola- 
tUe,  and  sometimes  you  have  great  difficulties 
there. 

Suppose  you  have  a  neighborhood  which  Is 
changing  from  a  majority  of  whit«  to  a  ma- 


jority of  Negroes,  and  you  have  Negroes  in 
the  majority  in  the  PTA,  as  they  naturally 
would  be.  and  they  prescribe  a  prayer  like 
the  Black  Muslim  iNrayer  or  something.  A 
majority  of  the  people  In  the  same  area 
might  be  Black  Muslims.  Don't  you  think 
setting  aside  of  an  assembly  in  the  school 
to  give  prayers  like  this  would  be  a  divisive 
element,  not  only  in  the  school  Itself,  but 
also  in  the  entire  community  among  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  did  not  l>elong 
to  that  rellgloa? 

Mr.  Daiickb.  Well,  as  a  practical  matter 
what  are  you  suggesting  now  Is  that  you 
have  a  sectarian  denominational  prayer 
coming  forward,  and  again  we  are  going  Into 
the  content  of  prayer.  Is  that  a  concern  of 
this  resolution?     You  say  you  think  it  is. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  If  the  resolution  permits 
it,  I  am  concerned  with  the  results.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  problems,  with  this  pro- 
posal. 

In  our  country  we  have  so  many  areas 
which  are  changing  ethnically.  In  New 
York  City,  Puerto  Rlcans  are  moving  into 
formerly  Jewish  areas,  for  example.  This 
matter  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  religion, 
and  the  right  to  have  your  child  not  pres- 
siured  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  re- 
garding bis  religion  is  a  pretty  fundamental 
thing.  And  then  when  you  mix  that  prob- 
lem with  the  problems  of  races,  too,  and  you 
get  all  of  that  involved,  then  my  question 
to  you  is,  aren't  you  really  asking  for 
trouble? 

Mr.  Daikxx.  Well.  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
when  the  public  school  system  started,  but 
we  have  had  prayers  in  public  schools  in 
many  States  since  the  start  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  we  did  not  have  ttiat 
trouble.  Why  shotild  we  anticipate  now  we 
are  going  to  have  it  if  we  restore  a  prayer 
to  where  it  was  before  the  Engel  and  some 
of  these  other  cases?  I  cannot  anticipate 
that  we  could  not  work  out  the  problems 
just  as  well  now  as  we  did  In  the  last  cen- 
tury.   Why  is  there  a  new  problem  now? 

Senator  Ttdincs.  WeU,  you  pick  up  the 
newspaper  and  read  it  every  weekend,  and 
you  will  see  what  kind  of  problems  we  have 
in  OUT  big  cities. 

Let  me  ask  you.  Mr.  Dalker,  do  you  feel  the 
proposed  amendment  reverses  any  of  the 
holdings  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Daiker.  In  the  sense  it  reverses  Engel 
V.  Vitale.  I  should  not  say  it  reverses  it.  It 
clarifies  what  we  believed  the  first  amend- 
ment to  mean  before  Engel  v.  Vltale. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  But  specifically,  does  it 
reverse  any  of  the  holdings  in  the  prayer 
cases? 

Mr.  Daike*.  Specifically,  no. 

Senator  Ttdings.  Under  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  can  the  teacher  lead  a  class  in  a 
prayer  submitted  to  the  teacher  by  a  volun- 
teer group,  parents  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Daixir.  No. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  Could  they  under  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  Dajkce.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  So  that  that  is  a  reversal 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  position.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  DAncn.  Well.  It  Is  not  a  reversal.  It  la 
a  change  in  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  certainly. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  That  Is  interesting. 

Mr.  DAiKEa.  Well,  you  see.  Senator  we 
started  off  with  the  Engel  case  saying  only 
officially  composed  prayers.  They  found  ^ 
defect  in  the  fact  that  the  board  of  regents 
composed  It.  It  was  interpreted  subse- 
quently to  mean  that  a«  soon  as  someone 
in  authority  said  it  is  all  right  to  say  any 
voluntary  prayer  then  you  are  violating  the 
Engel  ban.  Now,  that  is  not  the  same  ques- 
tion that  you  asked  me. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  Oo  ahead.  We  want  to 
get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dahcxr.  The  question  you  asked  me 
was.  does  a  group  of  students  coming  to  a 


teacher  now  and  saying.  "We  would  like  to 
say  this  prayer,"  and  the  teacher  says,  "Yes," 
and  you  asked  me  can  this  now  take  effect 
under  the  wording  of  the  resolution,  and  I 
said,  "Yes." 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Suppose  now  that  tlie 
group  of  students  do  not  come  to  the  teacher 
but  the  PTA  does.  They  say,  "We  want  our 
students  to  have  this  prayer." 

Mr.  Daikeb.  All  right.  The  PTA  are  the 
parents  who  have  said  th^t  this  prayer  be 
said  voluntarily. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAiKca.  The  teacher  now  is  not  pre- 
cluded or  prohibited  from  having  the  stu- 
dents say  this  voluntary  prayer.  This  is 
the — ttiis  Is  different  before  Engel. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  In  other  words,  under 
existing  law,  if  the  local  PTA  said  they  would 
like  their  students  to  give  such  and  such  a 
prayer,  the  teacher — letting  those  who  didn't 
want  to  do  it  leave  the  room  or  keep  silent— 
oould  give  the  prayer  that  the  PTA  asked 
be  given.  This  could  be  done  under  the  pres- 
ent holdings  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Daiksb.  I  would  say  they  can,  but  it 
would  not  be  or  it  has  not  been  interpreted 
that  way.   That  is  the  Stein  case. 

Senator    Ttdimcs.  In    your    judgment,    is 
that  constitutional  under  law  today  or  not? 
Mr.  Daikeb.  It  is  constitutional  under  law 
today,  but  not  so  interpreted  to  be. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Not  so  interpreted  by 
whom,  the  Supreme  Court? 

Blr.  Daikeb.  Federal  court  and  certiorari 
denied  by  Supreme  Court;  they  refused  to 
review  It. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  It  is  not  lield  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  courts. 

Mr.  Daikeb.  WeU,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  certiorari  denied,  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. This  does  not  mean  they  deny  or 
affirm. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  In  your  judgment.  If  you 
were  counsel  for  the  school  board,  would  you 
permit  It  or  not? 

Mr.  Daikeb.  I  couldn't  permit  It  now  be- 
cause I  am  now  under  the  direction  of  the 
conunisfiioner  of  education  of  the  State  ot 
New  York. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  But  there  would  be  no 
question  that  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment that  you  would  say  It  could  be  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Daikeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ttdinos.  So  that  at  least,  in  your 
judgment,  and  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
school  board,  to  that  extent  the  amendment 
does  change  what  is  now  the  holding  of  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Daikeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Would  you  think  that 
that  would  constitute  a  reversal  of  any  part 
of  the  decision  of  the  courts? 
Mr.  Daikeb.  No. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  Tou  would  not? 
Mr.  Daiker.  Because  I  say  again  Engel 
banned  only  officially  composed  prayers. 
Stein  Involved  voluntary  prayers  not  officially 
composed.  But  now  the  court  has  sa>>1 
under  the  constitutional  free  exercise  pro- 
vision, "We  will  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
what  goes  on  in  the  school  is  up  to  the  school 
authorities  and  if  they  dont  want  it  tbey 
need  not  have  it." 

Senator  Ttdimos.  Just  one  or  two  final 
questions.  Would  the  language  of  this  sec- 
tion permit  the  construction  of  a  school 
chapel? 

Mr.  Daikeb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  It  would  not.  WT^T 
wouldn't  It? 

Ur.  Daikeb.  Because  that  would  be— it 
would  require  language  in  here  permitting 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  create  buildings 
for  religious  worship. 

Senator  TrDWOs.  And  you  do  not  think  ths 
amendment  Includes  it? 
Mr.  Daocbb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ttdimcs.  What  about  setting  aside 
a  room  in  a  school  building  for  a  chapel? 


Mr.  Daockb.  WeU,  we 
Collum.  the  McCoUum 


my  opinion  would  be  t^at  you  cannot  use  a 


ife  now  back  to  Mc- 
case.    I  think  that 


place  of  worship  to 
Of  any  sect  into  the 


Echool   building  for  a 

inculcate  the  principles ^  „>.  ^^  ^„„ 

children,  and  that  was  tbe  thrust,  if  you  will 
of  the  McCollum  case  tfcat  there  shotild  not 
be  teaching  in  public  l»chooU  of  religion. 
We  are  not  here  talking  about  teaching  or 
religion.     We  are  talking  about  prayer. 

Senator  Ttdinos.  Specifically  would  thU 
."section  1  permit  the  setting  aside  of  a  room 
or  part  of  a  room  in  a  rtubllc  school  for  use 
.IS  a  chapel  or  as  a | 

Mr.  Daikeb.  No,  becauU  the  term  "chapel" 
to  me.  Senator,  oon templates  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. [^ 

Senator  Ttdincs.  Wellj  let  me  take  out  the 
word  "chapel"  and  say  aiKoom  for  the  volun- 
tary parUclpation  of  stiidents  and  others  In 
prayer,  a  permanent  rooiti^ 

Senator  Hbuska.  What  was  the  first  part 
of  the  question,  SenatorP' 

Senator  Ttdincs.  My  question  Is:  Would 
the  language  of  section  fi  permit  the  school 
authorities  to  set  aside,  oh  a  permanent  basis, 
a  part  or  section  of  a  ro^nn  or  a  whole  room' 
of  a  school  building  for  jthe  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  voluntary  participation  by  stu- 
dents or  others  in  prayei. 

Mr.  Daikeb.  My  answer    would  be  "Yes." 


Senator  Ttdinos.  It  wduld 


In  connection  with  th^ 
patlon    by    students    or 


would   that  voluntary   participation   permit 


bV|a  minister  of  the 


1 

ild 


not.    It  would 


the  use  of  that  room 
Gospel  or  a  rabbi? 

Mr.  Daiker.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Ttdinos.  It  w<ii_ 

preclude  any  religious  per^n  from  using  !t? 

Mr.  Daiker.  It  would  rteclude  a  religious 
person  from  using  it  beciuse  they  would  be 
teaching  their  sect,  their  |>artlcular  religion. 

Senator  Ttdincs.  I  hand  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

Senator  Bath.  Senator  Dibksem. 

Senator  Dibksem.  Mr.  C  hairman,  I  wonder 
If  at  this  point  we  could  Insert,  first  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Ju^ce  Stewart  in  the 


also  the  brief  that 


Engel  V-Vitale  case,  and^,.,^ .  „,,^  ,„», 

-Mr.  Daiker  filed  as  the  br|»f  la  the  respond- 
ent's case,  in  that  case? 

Senator  Bath.  Withou ;   objection  so  or- 
dered. ' 


Mr.   BAYH. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TYDINGS. 


Iyi;|d. 


voluntary  partlcl- 
bthers    in    prayer. 


Mr.  Piasident,  will  the 


tthe  testimony  to 


Mr.  BAYH.  This  is  ^_  ,^,^»,^  wu 
which  I  referred  a  momtot  ago.  in  which 
the  witness  did  not  agrfee  with  the  other 
witness;  Dailcer  and  Brzarian  disagreed 
as  to  what  the  intent  aild  the  impact  of 
the  amendment  would  b  H 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Thi^  is  the  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Daiker  finlj  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  PTA  coi^fl  not  authorize 
or  prescribe  the  prayer  Then  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  Senator  Dirksen  had 
said,  in  the  Washingtoii  Post,  the  PTA's 
could  prescribe  the  pr^er.  Then  Mr. 
m.iji:er  changed  his  position  and  said  the 
PTA  could  prescribe  the  prayer 

Then  I  said,  "What  I  If  there  were  a 
canflict  in  the  communtity?  Suppose  it 
were  an  American  Leg^  or  another  mi- 
nority group  which  prescribed  a  prayer?" 

Well,  he  had  no  answer.  He  did  not 
Know  who  would  pres<|ribe  the  prayer 

Then  I  asked  him.  "^ttppoee.  in  a  city 
Which  had  a  changing,  Volatile  commu- 
nity situation,  the  majority  of  the  citizens 

w^w^SP^L^'  ^^  ^""w  '»»0».  «■  the 
Black  MuaHma,  and  that  W  or  70  pensent 
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of  the  PTA  voted  for  Islamic  prayers 
and  bending  to  Mecca  three  times  a  day 
as  the  school  prayer?" 

Well,  he  was  not  sure  whether  they 
could  do  It.  Then  he  said  the  school  au- 
thorities, he  thought,  could  prevent  the 
use  of  such  prayers,  and  could  decide 
which  prayer  they  wanted. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  anyone  who 
sat  through  the  hearings  and  listened  to 
the  testunony,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  pointed  out 
would  not  only  not  know  what  the 
amendment  does,  but  would  be  sure  that 
no  one  knows  what  It  really  means. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mrr  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
government  such  as  ours,  with  three  co- 
ordinate and  equal  branches  of  govern- 
ment. It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
province  of  one  of  those  branches  to 
claiify  by  a  so-called  sense  resolution  or 
other  legislative  action  what  another 
branch  intends  by  Its  actions. 

In  due  time  the  Supreme  Court  will, 
through  its  normal  procedures,  supply 
whatever  clarification  is  needed,  if  any, 
with  respect  to  its  prayer  decisions  It 
does  not  and  should  not  lie  within  the 
province  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  to  teU  either  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  American  people  what  the 
Supreme  Court  meant  with  respect  to 
these  decisions.  It  is  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  must  be  recorded  against 
any  legislative  action  on  the  prayer 
issue. 

I  have  two  telegrams,  from  represent- 
atives of  two  faiths,  opposing  Senate 
action  on  this  Issue.  One  is  from  Dr 
Dana  McLean  Greeley,  president  of  the 
Unitarian  University  Association;  and 
the  other  is  from  Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Wein- 
steln,  president  of  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  American  Rabbis. 
Dr.  Greeley  says: 

Urge  rejection  of  prayer  amendment  as 
destructive  of  constitutional  prohibition 
against  establishment  of  religion. 

Rabbi  Weinsteln  says: 

We  urge  opposition  to  any  Senate  action 
on  prayer.  Both  Dirksen  amendment  and 
Bayh  resolution  are  disservice  to  religion  and 
civil  liberties.  Senate  action  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  rejection  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions and  would  diminish  respect  for  Court. 

These  telegrams  express  my  views  and 
I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  vote  against 
both  the  Bayh  resolution  and  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MusKu:  in  the  chair) .    Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  2  minutes.  The 
Senator  frwn  Indiana  has  4  mhiutes 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianlmous  consent  that  the  decision  of 
the  UJS.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  and  sJso  the  deci- 
sion of  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit.  In  the  case  of  Stein 
attest  Oshinsky,  be  printed  in  their  en- 
tirety In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objecticm.  the  decisions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stum  v.  Osbomskt 
(Cite  as  224  F.  Supp.  767  (1963) ) 

KIMBEBLT  STEIN,  A  ICINOB.  BT  ATTDBET  H.  STEIN, 
mSPABEMT  AMD  NEXT  FRIEND.  ET  AL.,  PLAIN- 
TIFFS, V.  ELIRT7  OSHIMSKT,  PBIMCIPAL,  PUBUC 
SCHOOL  184,  WRITESTONX.  NEW  TOBK.  AND 
MAX  J.  BITBIM,  ET  AL.,  CONSTITTTTINO  THE 
BOABD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITT  OF  NEW 
TOBK,    AND    BOABD    OF   BECENTS   OF   THE    TINI- 

VKRsrrr  of  the  state  of  mew  tobk,  defend- 
ants  NO.  e3-C-360 

(United  States  District  Court.  E.  D.  New 
York.  Dec.  20,  1963) 
Action  for  mandatory  injunction  to  re- 
quire school  officials  to  afford  school  children 
opportunity  to  pray.  Plaintiffs  moved  for 
stmimary  judgment  and  defendants  moved 
to  dismiss.  The  District  Court,  Bruchhausen, 
J.,  held  that  voluntary  prayer,  offered  by 
school  children  without  any  compulsion  and 
not  prescribed  by  law,  would  not  tend  to 
establish  religion,  and  school  children  were 
entitled  to  opport\inlty  for  prayer,  subject  to 
such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as 
might  be  prescribed  by  school  authorities. 

Plaintiffs'  motion  granted  and  defendants' 
motion  denied. 
Courts<S=326 

Action  under  CivU  Rights  Statute  conferred 
jurisdicUon  without  allegation  of  proof  of 
any  jurisdictional  amount.  U.S.CJV.  Const 
Amends  1,  14;  42  V.S.CJi.  i  1938;  28  U.8.CJI. 
$  1343(3). 

Constitutional  Law(&=>84 
Schools  and  School  Dl6trictsC=>165 

Voluntary  prayer,  offered  by  school  chil- 
dren without  any  compuUlon  and  not  pre- 
scribed by  law,  would  not  tend  to  establish 
religion,  and  school  children  were  entitled  to 
opportunity  for  prayer,  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable rules  and  regulations  as  might  be 
prescribed  by  school  authorities.  U.SCA 
Const.  Amend.  1. 

Edward  J.  Bazarian,  New  York  City,  for 
plaintiffs. 

Leo  A.  Larkin,  Corp.  Coimsel,  for  defend- 
ants Elihu  Oshinsky,  Max  J.  Rubin  and 
others,  constituting  Bd.  of  Education  of  City 
of  New  York,  Joseph  M.  Callahan,  Jr.,  Sid- 
ney P.  Nadel,  New  York  City,  of  counsel. 

John  P.  Jehu,  Charles  A.  Brind,  Jr.,  Coun- 
sel, State  Education  Dept.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  for 
defendant,  Bd.  of  Regents  of  University  of 
New  York. 

Bruchhausen,  District  Judge. 
The  infant  plaintiffs  seek  a  mandatory  In- 
junction, requiring  the  defendants  to  afford 
the  plaintiffs  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
love  and  affection  to  Almighty  God  each  day 
through  a  prayer,  voluntarily  offered  In  their 
respective  classrooms;  an  injunction,  enjoin- 
ing the  defendants  from  Interfering  with  the 
recitation  of  this  prayer,  and  to  declare  such 
prayers  constitutional.  The  defendants  move 
to  dismiss  the  complaint. 

The  facts  Indicate  that  the  infant  plain- 
tiffs, students  in  P.S.  184,  Whitestone,  New 
York,  were  precluded  from  reciting  a  prayer 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  school  principal. 
The  prayers  were  as  follows : 

"God  is  Great,  God  is  Good 
And  we  thank  Him  fCH-  our  Food.  Amen." 

The  above  prayer  was  recited  by  the  kin- 
dergarten cmidren  in  the  morning  classes 
prior  to  their  partaking  of  mUk  and  cookies. 

The  afternoon  classes  recited  the  followlne 
prayer: 

"Thank  You  for  the  World  So  Sweet 
Thank  You  for  the  food  we  eat 
Thank  You  for  the  birds  that  sing 
Thank  You  Ood  for  everything." 
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The  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
•Ad  tbe  Botkrd  of  Regents  of  The  University 
of  tbe  State  a<  New  York  upheld  tbe  prin- 
cipal's ruling. 

Tbe  Infant  plalntlllB  by  their  parents  de- 
mand an  opportunity  to  express  their  love 
to  Ood.  These  plaintiffs  are  members  of 
Protestant,  Roman  Catbollc,  Jewish,  Arme- 
nian ApoctoUc  and  Episcopalian  faiths. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  the  State  may  deny 
children  attending  public  schools  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recite  a  daily  prayer  in  classrooms, 
and  does  such  denial  constitute  a  prohibition 
against  the  free  exercise  of  religion  or  a  denial 
of  free  speech  and  finally  does  such  ban  con- 
flict with  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  required 
of  a  State  In  its  relationship  with  its  citizens. 

It  \b  alleged  that  this  prohibition  vio- 
lates the  free  exercise  claxise  and  the  tree 
speech  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
made  applicable  to  the  States  by  tbe  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  this  document. 

[  1  ]  Tbe  defendants  urge  that  this  court  Is 
without  Jurisdiction  because  the  complaint 
falls  to  allege  the  required  monetary  damage. 
It  Is  weU  settled  that  an  action  brought 
pursuant  to  the  Civil  Rlgbts  statutes,  42 
V.a.CJi.  11983  and  28  U.S.C.A.  3  1343(3). 
confers  Jurisdiction  without  the  allegation 
or  proof  of  any  Jurisdictional  amount. 
Douglas  V.  City  of  Jeanette,  Pennsylvania, 
Pa.  1943,  319  U.S.  167,  63  S.Ct.  877,  87  L.Ed. 
1324;  Adams  v.  City  of  Park  Rldgc,  7  Clr., 
1961,  293  F.2d  585.  588;  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  et  al.  v.  Watson,  327  U.S.  582,  590, 
66  S.Ct.  761,  90  L.Ed.  873. 

Tbe  defendants  rely  primarily  upon  tbe 
cases  of  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421,  82  S.Ct. 
1261,  8  LAlJ2d  601:  School  District  of  Ablng- 
ton  Township,  Pennsylvania  v.  Schempp 
together  with  Murray  v.  Ctirlett,  both  decided 
In  374  U.S.  203,  83  S.Ct.  1560,  10  L.E<1.2d  844. 

Tbe  facts  In  the  Engle  case,  supra,  estab- 
lished that  the  Board  of  Education  of  Union 
Free  School  District  No.  9.  New  Hyde  Park, 
New  York,  acting  In  its  official  capacity  under 
State  law,  directed  the  School  District's  prin- 
cipal to  cause  a  prayer  to  be  said  aloud  by 
each  class  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  day.  This  dally 
procedure  was  adopted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  a  govern- 
mental agency,  created  pursuant  to  the  State 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
These  state  officials  composed  the  prayer 
which  they  reconunended  and  published  as 
a  part  of  their  "Statement  on  Moral  and 
Spiritual  Training  In  the  Schools,"  saying: 

"We  believe  that  this  Statement  will  be 
subscribed  to  by  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  and  we  call  upon  all  of  them  to  aid 
In  giving  life  to  our  program." 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  writing  for  the  Court 
In  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U£.  421  at  pages 
430-431.  82  S.  Ct.  1261,  at  pages  1266-1267, 
8  L.  Bd.  2d  601.  held  In  part: 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  New  York's 
state  prayer  program  officially  establishes  the 
religious  beliefs  embodied  In  the  Regents' 
prayer.  The  respondents'  argument  to  the 
contrary,  which  is  largely  based  upon  the 
contention  that  the  Regents'  prayer  is  'non- 
denomlnatlonal'  and  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram, Etf  modified  and  approved  by  state 
courts,  does  not  require  all  pupils  to  recite 
tbe  prayer  but  permits  those  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  remain  silent  or  be  excused  from  the 
room,  Ignores  the  essential  nature  of  tbe 
program's  constitutional  defects.  Neither 
the  fact  that  tbe  prayer  may  be  denomina- 
tionally neutral  nor  the  fact  that  its  ob- 
servance on  the  part  of  the  students  Is  vol- 
untary can  serve  to  free  It  from  the  limita- 
tions of  tbe  Bstabllsbment  Cla\ise,  as  It 
might  from  the  Free  Exercise  Clause,  of 
tbe  First  Amendment,  both  of  which  are  op- 
erative against  the  States  by  virtue  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Although  these 
two  claxises  may  in  certain  Instances  overlap. 


they  forbid  two  quite  different  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental encroachment  upon  religious  free- 
dom. The  Establishment  Clause,  unlike  the 
Free  Bxercise  Clause,  does  not  depend  upon 
any  showing  of  direct  governmental  com- 
pulsion and  Is  violated  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  establish  an  official  religion 
whether  those  laws  operate  directly  to  coerce 
nonobservlng  Individuals  or  not.  This  Is 
not  to  say,  of  course,  that  laws  officially  pre- 
scribing a  particular  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship do  not  involve  coercion  of  such  individ- 
uals. When  the  power,  prestige  and  financial 
support  of  government  is  placed  behind  a 
particular  religious  belief,  the  indirect 
coercive  pressure  upon  religious  minorities 
to  confco'm  to  the  prevailing  officially  ap- 
proved religion  is  plain." 

Subsequently  In  Ablngton  School  District 
V.  Schempp;  Murray  v.  Curlett,  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City,  374 
U.S.  203,  83  S.  Ct.  1560,  10  L.  Ed.  2d  844,  the 
Court  was  again  called  upon  to  pass  on  the 
constitutionality  of  State  statutes.  The 
Ablngton  case  required  a  dally  reading  of 
at  least  ten  verses  from  the  Bible  without 
comment,  at  the  opening  of  each  public 
school  on  each  school  day  pursuant  to  Penn- 
sylvania statute. 

The  Murray  case  required  opening  exercises 
In  the  schools  of  the  city,  consisting  primar- 
ily of  the  reading,  without  comment,  of  a 
chapter  In  the  Holy  Bible  and/or  tbe  use  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  both  cases  students  were  permitted  to 
atwent  themselves  or  not  take  part  in  these 
exercises.  The  Supreme  Court  concluded 
both  these  cases  violated  the  Establishment 
Clause  by  requiring  tbe  selection  and  read- 
ing at  the  opening  of  the  school  day  of  verses 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  unison.  These  exer- 
cises were  prescribed  as  part  of  the  curricular 
activities  of  students,  reqiUred  by  law  to  at- 
tend school.  They  were  held  in  the  school 
buildings  under  tbe  supervision  and  with 
the  participation  of  teachers  employed  in 
those  schools.  The  State  Intended  to  insti- 
tute a  religious  program  and  thus  violated 
the  Establishment  Clause. 

The  case  at  bar  does  not  Involve  a  State 
statute  requiring  tbe  children  or  personnel 
to  actively  engage  In  or  refrain  from  acknowl- 
edging their  complete  dependence  upon  Ood. 
It  is  merely  a  voluntary  desire  of  the  chil- 
dren without  any  coercion  or  pressure  being 
brought  to  offer  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty. 
It  is  In  this  light,  the  Court  must  decide 
whether  the  facts  In  this  case  constitute 
the  establishment  of  religion  prohibited  by 
tbe  First  Amendment.  The  First  Amend- 
ment provides  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 

In  ZSorach  v.  Clauson,  343  U.S.  306,  at  page 
312,  72  S.  Ct.  679,  at  page  683.  96  L.  Ed.  954. 
the  Court  held  In  part: 

"There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  First  Amendment  reflects  the  philosophy 
that  Church  and  State  shovild  be  separated. 
And  so  far  as  Interference  with  the  'free 
exercise'  of  religion  and  an  'eetabllshment' 
of  religion  are  concerned,  the  separation  must 
be  complete  and  unequivocal.  The  First 
Amendment  within  the  scope  of  Its  coverage 
I>ermlt8  no  exception;  the  prohibition  is  ab- 
solute. The  First  Amendment,  however,  does 
not  say  that  in  every  and  all  respects  there 
shall  be  a  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
Rather,  It  studiously  defines  the  manner,  the 
specific  ways,  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
concert  or  union  or  dependency  one  on  the 
other.  That  Is  tbe  common  sense  of  the 
matter.  Otherwise  the  state  and  religion 
would  be  aliens  to  each  other — hostile,  sus- 
picious, and  even  unfriendly.  Cbiucbes 
could  not  be  required  to  pay  even  property 
taxes.  Municipalities  would  not  be  permitted 
to  render  police  or  fire  protection  to  religious 
groups.  Policemen  who  help  parlshlonarB 
into  their  places  of  worship  would  violate 


the  Constitution.  Prayers  in  our  legislative 
halls;  the  appeal  to  the  Almighty  In  the 
messages  of  the  Chief  Kxecutive;  the  procla- 
mations making  Thanksgiving  Day  a  holiday: 
'so  help  me  God'  In  our  court  room  oaths — 
these  and  all  other  references  to  tbe  Al- 
mighty that  run  through  our  laws,  oxa  public 
rituals,  our  ceremonies  would  be  flouting  the 
First  Amendment.  A  fastidious  atheist  or 
agnostic  could  even  object  to  the  supplica- 
tion vrlth  which  tbe  Court  opens  each  ses- 
sion: 'God  save  the  United  States  and  this 
Honorable  Court.'  " 

The  court  further  states  at  page  313  of 
343  U.S.,  page  683  of  72  S.  Ct..  96  L.  Ed.  954: 

"We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being." 

Tbe  Court  also,  343  U.S.  at  page  314,  72 
S.Ct.  at  page  684,  96  L.Ed.  954,  held  in  part: 

"Government  may  not  finance  religious 
groups  nor  undertake  religious  instruction 
nor  blend  secular  and  sectarian  education 
nor  use  secular  institutions  to  force  one  or 
some  religion  on  any  person.  But  we  find  no 
constitutional  requirement  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  government  to  be  hostile  to 
religion  and  to  throw  its  weight  against  ef- 
forts to  widen  the  effective  scope  of  religious 
Infiuence.  The  government  must  be  neu- 
tral when  it  comes  to  competition  between 
sects.  It  may  not  tbrxist  any  sect  on  any 
person.  It  may  not  make  a  religious  observ- 
ance compulsory.  It  may  not  coerce  any- 
one to  attend  church,  to  observe  a  religious 
holiday,  or  to  take  religious  Instruction." 

See  also  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation V.  Bamette,  319  U.S.  624,  63  S.Ct. 
1178.  87  L.Ed.  1628;  Holy  Trtnlty  Church  v. 
United  States.  143  U.S.  457.  470,  12  S.Ct.  511, 
36  L.Ed.  226;  Lawrence  v.  Buchmueller,  40 
Misc.  2d  300,  243  N.Y.S.  2d  87;  Lewis  v.  AUen,  5 
Misc.  2d  68,  159  N.Y.S.  2d  807. 

(2|  The  facts  in  this  case  together  with 
the  applicable  law  clearly  Indicate  that  the 
voluntary  prayer  offered  by  these  children  is 
made  without  any  compulsion  and  it  Is  not 
prescribed  by  law,  and  does  not  tend  to 
establish  a  religion  in  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  School  Board  is  Invested 
with  the  power  and  obligation  to  conduct  its 
affairs,  including  programming  of  classes 
and  maintenance  of  discipline,  the  rights  of 
the  plaintiffs  to  say  voluntary  prayer  must 
be  subject  to  such  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  school 
authorities. 

This  opinion  constitutes  the  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

The  plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment is  granted  and  defendants'  motions  are 
denied. 

Settle  order  and  decree  on  ten  (10)  days' 
notice. 

Stein  r.  Oshinskt 
(Cite  as  348  F.  2d  999  (1965) ) 

KIMBDILT  STEIN,  A  MINOR,  BT  AX7DKET  H.  STEIN, 
HIS  PARENT  AND  NEXT  nUEND,  FT  AL., 
PLAINTBTS-APPEIXEES,  V.  ELIHTT  OSHINSKT, 
PRINCIPAI,,  PUBLIC  SCROOI.  184,  WHTTESTONE, 
NEW  YORK,  ANB  MAX  3.  RUBIN  ET  AL.,  CON- 
BTTTUnNG  TBE   BOARD   Or  EDUCATION   OP  THE 

crrr  or  new  tork,  and  board  or  regents 

or   THE    UNIVERSITT    Or   THE    STATE    OP   NEW 

TORK.       DEFENDANTS-APPELLANTS NO.       4S7, 

DOCXrr  28813. 

(United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  Argued  April  29,  1965;  Decided 
July  7, 1965) 

Action  by  parents  to  enjoin  school  officials 
from  preventing  the  recitation  of  prayers  on 
the  children's  initiative.  The  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York.  Walter  Brucbbaxisen.  J.,  224 
F.Supp.  767,  granted  summary  Judgment  to 
tbe  parents,  and  the  school  officials  appealed. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  Friendly.  Circuit 
Judge,  held  that  tb»  constitutional  rights 
to  free  exercise  of  religion  and  to  freedom  of 


speech  do  not   require  \%  state   to  permit 
•  student-Initiated"  pray^  in  public  schools. 
Reversed  wltb  dlreetloiqs  to  dismiss  cam- 
plaint.  I 

1.  Federal  Civil  Prooedu|'e<$=>2582 

Motion  for  summary  Juilgment  filed  when 
defendants  filed  pre-ansfwer  motion  to  dis- 
miss complaint  for  lack  of  subject-matter 
Jurisdiction  and  for  failure  to  state  claim  on 

ted  was  not  pre- 
Proc.  rule  12(b). 


ling  to  enjoin  of- 

Cltatlon  of  prayers 

Sufficiently  raised  a 

Jtutlonal  rights  to 


which  relief  could  be 
mature.    Fed.  Rules  CI 
56(a),  28  U.S.C.A. 

2.  Courtse=3299(8) 
Complaint  by  parents 

flcials  from  preventing 
on  children's  initiative 
claim  of  denial  of  consi 
free  exercise  of  religion  and  to  freedom  of 
speech  to  warrant  exercise  of  federal  Juris- 
diction for  purposes  of  iidjudicating  it  un- 
der civil  rights  statutk  VS.CJi..  Con«t. 
Amends.  1.  14;  28  Uf.C.^.  {  1343(3). 

3.  Constitutional  Law(&=^,  90 

The  constitutional  rights  to  free  exercise 
of  religion  and  to  freedom  of  sp>eech  do  not 
require  a  state  to  i>ennit  "student-initiated" 
prayers  in  public  schooja.  U.S.CJV.  Const. 
Amends.  1. 14.  | 

4.  Constitutional  LawC=9lB4,  90 

The  constitutional  prcivlslons  relating  to 
free  exercise  of  religion  land  to  freedom  of 
speech  do  not  require  a  ^tate  to  permit  per- 
sons to  engage  in  publ)a  prayer  in  state- 
owned  facilities  wherever!  and  whenever  they 
desire.     U.S.CA.  Const.  iMnends.  1.  14. 

5.  Court8€=>406.9(8) 

Where  trial  court  erre4  in  granting  sum- 
mary Judgment  to  parents  suing  to  enjoin 
school  officials  from  preventing  recitation  of 
prayers  on  children's  initittive  and  Court  of 
Appeals  was  of  opinion  Itjhat  the  constitu- 
tional rights  to  free  exertise  of  religion  and 
to  freedom  of  speech  do  pot  require  a  state 
to  permit  "student-lniiilited"  prayers  in 
public  schools,  the  Court  of  Appeals  would 
direct  Judgment  dismlssmg  the  complaint. 
U.S.CA.  Const.  Amends.  X,  14;  28  U.S.CJV. 
iil291,  2106.  I 

Sidney  P.  Nadel,  New  tork  City  (Leo  A. 
Larkin,  Corp.  Counsel  of  ^ity  of  New  York. 
Seymour  B.  Quel,  Josepli  M.  Callahan,  Jr.. 
Benjamin  Offner,  New  Yprk  City,  of  coun- 
sel), for  defendants-appellants  Oshlnsky  and 
Board  of  Education  of  Cl«y  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Jehu,  Albany,  ^.  Y.  (Charles  A, 
Brind,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Counsel,  State  Board 
of  Education),  for  defendant  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  University  of  S*te  of  New  York. 

Edward  J.  Bazarlan,  1  lushing,  N.Y.,  for 
plaintiffs-appellees. 

Hahn.  Hahn  &  Ford,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  filed 
brief  for  The  Particular  S  jmod  of  New  York, 
Beformed  Church  in  America  as  amicus 
curi<e. 

Stephen  A.  Hochman,  N  dw  York  City,  filed 
brief  for  New  York  ClvU  liberties  Union  as 
amicus  curiae.  { 

Before  Lumbard.  Chief  liidge,  and  Friend- 
ly and  Anderson,  Circuit  J  iMges. 

Friendly,  Circuit  Judge.    : 

The  decision  in  Engel  \f.  Vitale,  370  U.S. 
«1,  82  S.  Ct.  1261.  8  L.  Ed.  2d.  601.  con- 
demning the  "Regents'  p-^yer"  as  violating 
the  Establishment  Clai^  of  the  First 
Amendment,  held  to  be  lippllcable  to  the 
states  by  the  Fourteenth,  was  rendered  on 
June  25,  1962.  too  late  to  affect  the  1961- 
62  school  year.  The  case  now  before  us  re- 
flects a  response  to  that  decision  by  parents 
who  think  their  children  0«ght  to  have  some 
form  of  religious  obeervatace  while  in  pub- 
lic school. 

The  amended  complali^i  filed  In  March, 
1963.  in  tbe  District  Cou|t  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York,  made  the  following  al- 
legations: The  fifteen  plaintUTs,  of  varying 
religious  faiths,  are  parebts  of  twenty-one 
children,  ranging  from  fl»e  to  eleven  years 
iQ  age.    The  ohUdrea  atljttd  PubUc  School 


184,  at  Whitestone,  N.Y.,  in  grades  imng- 
ing  from  kindergarten  to  the  sixth.  The 
defendants  are  EUbu  Oshlnsky,  principal  of 
the  school;  tbe  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City;  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  On  October  5,  1962,  Mr.  Oshln- 
sky "ordered  his  teachers  who  were  Instruc- 
ting the  kindergarten  classes  to  stop  the  in- 
fant children  frt»n  reciting  the  simple  and 
ancient  prayer: 

'God  is  Great,  God  is  Good  and  We 
Thank  mm  for  our  Food.   Amen  I' 

before  they  ate  their  cookies  and  milk  In 
the  morning  session,"  and  "ordered  his  teach- 
ers who  were  Instructing  the  kindergarten 
classes  for  the  afternoon  session  to  stop  the 
Infant  children  from  reciting  the  simple  and 
ancient  prayer: 

'Thank  You  for  the  World  so  Sweet, 
Thank  You  for  the  Food  We  Eat. 
Thank  You  for  the  Birds  that  Sing — 
Thank  You,  God,  for  Everything.'  " 

He  also  "ordered  his  teachers  to  stop  the 
saying  of  any  prayer  in  any  classroom  in 
P.S.  184.  Whitestone,  New  York."  The 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Regents  have  instituted  a  policy  banning 
prayers  In  the  public  schools  even  when 
the  opportunity  to  pray  is  sought  by  the 
students  themselves,  and  by  so  doing  have 
"condoned  and/or  directed"  Mr.  Oshlnsky's 
actions.  The  plaintiffs  had  Joined  in  a 
written  demand  to  the  defendants  "that  our 
children  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge their  dependence  and  love  to  Almighty 
God  through  a  prayer  each  day  in  their 
respective  classrooms";  defendants  had  Ig- 
nored this. 

|1.  2]  The  defendants  moved,  under  FJl. 
Civ.  P.  12(b),  to  dismiss  the  complaint  for 
lack  of  subject-matter  Jurisdiction  and  for 
failure  to  state  a  claim  in  which  relief  could 
be  granted.  Plaintiffs  countered  with  a 
motion  for  summary  Judgment  under  PJl. 
Civ.  P.  56,  supported  by  an  affidavit  which 
added  no  allegations  to  those  In  the  com- 
plaint and  asserted  that  "the  Issues  presented 
are  purely  Constitutional  in  nature  and  ques- 
tions of  law.  No  issues  of  fact  are  presented." 
Defendants  filed  no  affidavit  contending  any- 
thing said  in  the  complaint:  they  urged 
rather  that  the  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment was  premature  and  that  their  own 
motion  did  not  admit  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint  save  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  objections  there  stated.  The  court 
denied  defendants'  motion  and  granted 
plaintiffs',  224  P.  Supp.  757  (1963) .  It  signed 
an  order  prohibiting  interference  with 
prayer  and  requesUng  that  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  it  be  provided  each  day,  but 
stayed  the  order  pending  this  appeal. 

We  see  no  force  in  defendants'  argument 
that  the  posture  of  the  case  did  not  permit 
the  grant  of  summary  Judgment  to  plaintiffs, 
whatever  the  merits  of  their  claim  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  showing  in  Its  support. 
Although  F.R.  Civ.  P.  66(a)  in  its  initial  form 
would  have  postponed  such  a  motion  until 
answer  had  been  filed,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  1946  amendment  was  to  permit  a 
plaintiff  to  move  for  summary  Judgment 
whUe  a  pre-answer  rule  12(b)  motion  was 
pending.  6  Moore.  Federal  Practice  H  56.07 
(2d  ed.  1953).  We  likewise  cannot  sustain 
defendants'  contention  that  the  complaint 
did  not  sufficiently  raise  a  claim  of  denial  of 
constitutional  rights  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  and  to  freedom  of  speech  "to  warrant 
exercise  of  federal  Jurisdiction  for  purposes 
of  adjudicating  it"  under  28  UJS.C.  $  1343(3). 
BeU  V.  Hood.  327  U.S.  678,  684.  66  S.  Ct.  773. 
90  L.  Ed.  939  (1946) .  But  we  think  the  court 
erred  In  its  ruling  on  the  merits. 

(3]  Plaintiffs  say  that  Engel  v.  Vitale, 
supra,  and  the  later  decisions  in  Ablngton  Tp. 
School  District  t.  Schempp  and  Murray  v. 


Curlett,  both  at  874  U.S.  203,  83  S.  Ct.  1580. 
10  L.  Ed.  2d  844  (1963) .  held  only  that  under 
the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  a  state  may  not  direct  the  use 
of  public  school  teachers  and  ftujllitles  for 
the  recitation  of  a  prayer,  whether  composed 
by  a  state  official  as  in  Engel  or  not  so  com- 
posed but  having  a  religious  content  as  In 
Ablngton  and  Curlett;  they  argue  that  these 
decisions  did  not  hold  that  a  state  could  not 
permit  students  In  public  schools  to  engage 
In  oral  prayer  on  their  own  Initiative.  This 
may  be  true  enough;  if  the  defendants  could 
prevail  only  by  showing  that  permitting  the 
prayers  was  prohibited  by  the  Establishment 
Clause,  the  question  would  be  whether  the 
use  of  public  property  as  a  situs  for  the  pray- 
ers, the  consumption  of  some  teacher  time 
in  preserving  order  for  their  duration,  and 
the  possible  implication  of  state  approval 
therefrom  would  attract  the  condemnation  of 
People  of  State  of  Illinois  ex  rel.  McCollum  v. 
Board  of  Education,  333  U.S.  203,  68  S.Ct. 
461,  92  LEd.  649  (1948),  or  the  benediction 
of  Zorach  v.  Clavtson,  343  U.S.  306,  72  S.  Ct. 
679,  96  L.  Ed.  954  (1952),  and  Sherbert  v. 
Verner,  374  U.S.  398,  409.  63  S.  Ct.  1790.  10 
L.  Ed.  2d  965  (1963).  Although  we  note  in 
this  connection  defendants'  serious  conten- 
tion that  in  the  context  of  closely  organised 
schooling  of  young  children,  "student-initi- 
ated" prayers  are  an  illusion  and  any  effective 
routine  requires  the  active  participation  of 
the  teachers,  we  shall  assume,  arguendo,  in 
plaintiffs'  favor  that  the  Establishment 
Clause  would  not  prohibit  New  York  from 
permitting  In  its  public  schools  prayers  such 
as  those  here  at  issue.  Nevertheless  New 
York  is  not  bound  to  allow  them  unless  the 
Free  Exercise  Clause  or  the  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  speech  of  the  First  Amendment 
compels. 

[4)  Neither  provision  requires  a  state  to 
permit  persons  to  engage  in  public  prayer 
In  state-owned  facilities  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  desire.  Poulos  v.  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  345  U.S.  396,  405.  73  S.Ct.  760.  97 
LJM.  1105  (1953).  It  would  scarcely  be 
argued  that  a  court  had  to  suffer  a  trial  or 
an  argument  to  be  Interrupted  any  time 
that  spectators — or  even  witnesses  or  Jury- 
men— desired  to  Indulge  In  collective  oral 
prayer.  The  case  of  the  school  children 
differs  from  that  of  spectators — although  not 
from  that  of  witnesses  or  Jurymen — In  that, 
so  long  as  they  choose  to  attend  a  public 
school,  attendance  on  their  part  Is  com- 
pulsory. N.Y.  Education  Law,  Consol.  Laws, 
c.  16,  55  3201-3229.  But  "[tihe  student's 
compelled  presence  in  school  for  five  days  a 
week  in  no  way  renders  the  regular  religious 
facilities  of  the  community  less  accessible 
to  him  than  they  are  to  others."  Ablngton 
T^.  School  District  v.  Schempp,  supra,  374 
U.S.  at  299.  83  S.Ct.  at  1612  (concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan) .  We  are 
not  here  required  to  consider  such  cases  as 
that  of  a  Moslem,  obliged  to  prostrate  him- 
self five  times  dally  in  the  direction  of 
Mecca,  or  of  a  child  whose  beliefs  forbade 
his  partaking  of  milk  and  cookies  without 
saying  the  blessings  of  his  faith.  Cf.  Sher- 
bert V.  Verner.  supra,  374  U.S.  at  399  n.  1. 
83  set.  1790.  So  far  as  appears,  the  school 
authorities  might  well  permit  students  to 
withdraw  momentarily  for  such  necessary 
observances — or  to  forego  the  milk  and  cook- 
ies. Just  as  they  excuse  children  on  holidays 
Important  to  their  religions. 

Determination  of  what  Is  to  go  on  In  public 
schools  Is  primarily  for  the  school  authori- 
ties. Against  the  desire  of  these  parents 
that  their  children  "be  given  an  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  their  dependence  and  love 
to  Almighty  Ood  through  a  prayer  each  day 
In  their  respective  classrooms."  "the  authori- 
ties were  entitled  to  weigh  the  likely  desire 
of  other  parents  not  to  have  their  children 
present  at  such  prayers,  either  because  tbe 
prayers  were  too  religious  or  not  religious 
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enough;  and  the  wlAdom  of  having  pubUc 
educational  Institutions  stick  to  education 
and  keep  out  of  religion,  with  all  the  bick- 
ering that  Intnislon  Into  the  latter  Is  likely 
to  produce.  The  authorities  acted  well 
within  their  powers  In  concluding  that 
plaintiffs  must  content  themselves  with 
having  their  children  say  these  prayers  before 
nine  or  after  three;  their  action  presented 
no  such  Inexorable  conflict  with  deeply  held 
religious  belief  as  In  Sherbert  v.  Verner, 
supra.  After  aU  that  the  states  have  been 
told  about  keeping  the  "wall  between  church 
and  state  •  •  •  high  and  Impregnable," 
■verson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1, 
18,  67  S.Ct.  604,  613,  91  L.Ed.  711  (1947),  It 
would  be  rather  bitter  Irony  to  chastise  New 
York  for  having  built  the  wall  too  taU  and 
too  strong. 

[5]   It  was  thus  error  to  grant  summary 
Judgment  to  the  plaintiffs.     We  think  also 
that  the  case  calls  on  us  to  direct  Judgment 
dismissing  the  complaint.     Although  denial 
of  the  defendants'  motions  to  dismiss  would 
not  Itself  have  been  appealable.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  grant  of  summary  Judg- 
ment to  the  plaintiffs  was  a  proper  subject 
for  appeal,   28  U.S.C.   i  1291,  and  28  U.S.C. 
i  2106  empowers  us  to  "direct  the  entry  of 
such  appropriate  Judgment,  decree,  or  order, 
or  require  such  further  proceedings  to  be  had 
as  may   be  Just   under  the  circumstances." 
Although  we  have  found  no  authority  direct- 
ly on  point.  First  NatT  Bank  In  Yonkers  v. 
Maryland  Cas.  Co..  290  P.2d  246,  261-252  (2 
Clr.) ,  cert,  denied,  368  VS.  939,  82  S.Ct.  381,  7 
L.Ed.2d  338  (1961) .  U  very  close  to  being  one. 
A  further  analogy  Is  furnished  by  the  settled 
rule,  "Where  on  an  appeal  from  an  order 
granting  or  continuing  a  temporary  Injunc- 
tion, or  from  an  order  appointing  a  receiver, 
the  equity  of  the  bill  Is  challenged  and  the 
attack  upon  It  appears  to  be  well  founded,  the 
power  Is  conferred,  and  the  duty  Is  Imposed, 
upon  the  appellate  court  to  consider  It,  and, 
If  It  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  relief  sought 
by  the  bill  cannot  be  granted,  to  so  do  decide, 
and  thus  to  save  the  parties  to  the  suit  fur- 
ther expense  resulting  from  the  endeavor  to 
secure   Impossible   relief."    Guardian   Trust 
Co.  V.  Kansas  City  So.  By.  Co..  171  F.  43,  51,  28 
LJl-A.,N.S..  620  (8  Clr.  1909)    (Sanborn,  J.), 
and  cases  cited;   Metropolitan  Water  Co.  v. 
Kaw  Valley  Drainage  District,  223  U.S.  619. 
623.  32  S.Ct.  246,  66  L.Ed.  633   (1912);  Trt- 
\unph  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc.   v.  Triumph  Infl 
Corp.,  308  F.2d  196.  200  (2  Clr.  1962);  Zent- 
ner  v.  American  Fed'n  of  Musicians,  343  P.2d 
768    (2  Clr.    1966).     Plaintiffs'   attorney  has 
consistently   maintained   that   all   the  facts 
are  contained  In  the  complaint  and  are  be- 
fore the  court;  he  did  not  Indicate  In  argu- 
ment that  any  facts  warranting  a  different 
decision  could  be  alleged  or  proved.     Under 
these  circumstances,  we  perceive  no  reason 
for  not  bringing  this  litigation  to  an  end. 
See  6  Moore,  supra,  111166.12,  56.13,  66.2712]. 
The  Judgment  Is  reversed,  with  directions 
to  dismiss  the  complaint. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Senators  have  been 
conjuring  up  ghosts  which  just  do  not 
exist.  The  matter  is  so  simply  stated. 
The  Constitution  shall  not  prevent  a 
school  board  from  making  provision  for 
volimtary  pra.ver.  That  is  the  whole  nub 
of  the  question.  Nobody  misunderstands 
it. 

But  all  sorts  of  confusion  has  resulted 
from  the  decision  in  the  Engel  against 
Vitale  case  in  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals; and  it  has  gone  so  far  that  now 
they  want  to  take  the  phrase  "Under 
God"  out  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance. 
They  do  not  even  let  them  sing  the  fourth 
stanza  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  In 
an  elementary  school  in  New  York,  be- 
cause It  is  a  prayerful  approach.    They 


would  not  let  than  sing  "My  Country,  Tls 
of  Thee"  in  still  another  school.  The 
petition  to  do  so  was  denied. 

This  thing  has  just  gathered  force,  and 
has  put  a  whip  in  the  hands  of  those  peo- 
ple who  would  undertake  to  destroy  the 
religious  tradition  of  this  country.  It  is 
exactly  that  simple.  And  so,  we  have 
to  come  to  grips  with  it.  There  is  no 
other  way  that  we  can  settle  this  con- 
fusion. 

So  I  trust  that  the  Bayh  amendment, 
because  it  has  no  validity,  no  legality, 
and  no  meaning,  will  be  rejected,  and  we 
will  recur,  then,  to  the  amendment  that 
I  offered,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  clarify  this  matter. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  wish 
to  thank  him  for  putting  the  full  text 
of  the  Oshinsky  case  into  the  Record.  I 
think  that  will  be  helpful  to  everyone 
who  reads  it. 

As  the  Senator  said,  or  at  least  as  I 
understood  him  to  say,  and  as  has  been 
said  by  some  of  the  other  proponents  of 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  we  understand 
what  was  said  in  Engel  against  Vitale. 
but  it  is  the  interpretation  that  has  been 
placed  on  it  by  various  school  boards 
which  has  created  the  confusion. 

In  the  light  of  the  statement  that  the 
minority  leader  has  made  about  refer- 
ence to  God  in  the  singing  of  national 
anthems,  let  me  read  from  page  14  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Engel 
against  Vitale,  of  June  25.  1962,  what 
Justice  Clark  said  in  a  footnote.  The 
statement  is  as  follows: 

lliere  is  of  course  nothing  In  the  decision 
reached  here  that  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  school  children  and  others  are  of- 
ficially encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  as  the  Declaration  of  Indepedence  which 
contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by  singing 
officially  espoused  anthems  which  Include 
the  composer's  professions  of  faith  In  a  Su- 
preme Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  manifestations  In  our  public  life  of  be- 
lief In  God.  Such  patriotic  or  ceremonial  oc- 
casions bear  no  true  resemblance  to  the  un- 
questioned religious  exercise  that  the  State 
of  New  York  has  sponsored  In  this  Instance. 

The  only  thing  that  the  Court  held 
is  that  a  State  cannot  tell  your  child 
or  mine  when  and  what  to  pray;  and  we 
are  not  arguing  with  that.  The  real 
issue  here  is  what  various  school  oflB- 
cials  have  read  into  the  case;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Bayh  resolution  is  not 
to  change  the  Constitution.  It  neither 
has  nor  was  intended  to  have  any  legal 
force  or  effect;  to  the  contrary,  its  pur- 
pose is  to  inform  all  school  authorities 
on  what  the  Court  did  say  in  Engel 
against  Vitale  and  in  the  Schempp  case; 
in  the  prefatory  paragraphs,  it  attempts 
to  point  out  some  of  these  faulty  inter- 
pretations: in  the  last  paragraph,  it  sets 
forth  that  we  in  this  body  profess  a  be- 
lief in  the  fact  that  prayer  and  medita- 
tion is  beneficial. 

I  have  not  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  for  nearly  as  long  as  some  Sena- 
tors whom  I  respect  very  greatly  and 
who  do  not  agree  with  the  approach  pro- 
posed in  my  substitute.  However,  in  my 
estimation,  this  is  the  only  opportunity 


that  the  Senate  will  have  to  act  on  this 
matter. 

Ftor  those  of  us  who  believe  that  some 
measure  to  help  the  schoolteachers  and 
school  boards  do  something  about  vol- 
untary prayer  should  c(»ne  out  of  this 
session,  this  is  the  only  vehicle  that 
we  have. 

Mark  my  word,  we  will  not  Ret  the 
necessary  two-thirds  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  We  will  either  have  this 
clarifying  amendment  or  nothing  at  all. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Sen- 
ate take  action  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  clearly  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  for 
prayer.  Therefore.  I  shtdl  vote  for  the 
Bayh  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
and.  if  that  fails,  I  shaU  vote  for  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  findings  of 
the  commissioner  of  education  in  New 
York  in  the  case  of  the  Hicksville  Board 
of  Education.  In  that  case,  the  board 
of  education  wanted  to  use  one  verse  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  for  a 
school  prayer.  The  findings  of  the  com- 
mission in  that  case  show  the  type  of 
confusion  that  exists. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
cord,  as  follows : 

[No.  70991 
The  Universftt  op  the  State  op  New  York. 
THE  State  Depabtment  of  Edttcation,  Be- 
fore   THE    COMMISSIONEB,    IN    THE    MaTTIS 

of  THE  Appeal  of  Miriam  RnsiN stein  Prom 
THE  Action  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Union  Free  School  Distwict  No.  17  of 
THE  Town  of  Oyster  Bat.  County  or  Nas- 
sau. Taken  on  the  29th  Day  of  June  1962. 
IN  Adopting  a  School  Prayer 
Alfred  Rubinstein,  Esq,  Attorney  for  Ap- 
pellant. 

Burlant  and  Catalano.  Esqs,  Attorney  for 
Respondent. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Hicksville  Board 
of  Education,  the  respondent  herein,  on  June 
29,  1962,  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

"Resolved,  that  the  following  may  be  used 
as  a  prayer  In  the  schools  of  Hicksville: 

"Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the 
Heav'n  rescued  land 

Praise  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  nation! 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  Is 
Just,  ,  . 

And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  Is  our  trust. 

This  appeal  Is  brought  by  Miriam  Rubin- 
stein who  complains  that  this  action  ot  the 
Board  of  Education  is  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Afatfer  o/  Engel  v.  Vitale,  370  U.S.  421.  has 
determined  that  a  governmental  body  is 
without  power  to  prescribe  by  law  any  partic- 
ular form  of  prayer  for  use  as  an  official 
prayer  In  the  public  schools.  The  respond- 
ent Board's  only  defense  of  Its  action  is 
that  the  prayer  recommended  by  thein  has 
been  derived  from  the  verses  of  the  "Ster 
Spangled  Banner"  and  was  written  by 
Francis  Scott  Key  and  not  by  them.  The 
Board  Insiste  consequently  tliat  since  they 
are  not  the  authors  of  their  recommendea 
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prayer,    the   Illegality 
Regents'     prayer     by 


Supreme  Court  is  theidby  removed. 
IrresoecUve  of  the  s>urce  from  which  the 


language    set    forth 
prayer  Is  derived,  the 
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^pressed    upon    the 
!the     United     States 


in    the    recommended 
Bdoptlon   thereof  by 


the  Board,  which  of  course  is  an  official  body 
governing  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
makes  the  prayer  an  I  official  prayer.  As  I 
have  already  Indicated  |publlcly,  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  gtates  Supreme  Court 
regardless  of  whether  one  agrees  with  it  or 
tiot.  establishes  the  le^ai  principles  relative 
to  use  of  a  prayer  in  tl^e  public  schools;  and 
it  Is  the  obligation  of  boards  of  education  to 
comply  with  the  decHon  of  our  hlehest 
Court. 

It  U,  therefore,  clear  that  the  Board's  ac- 
tion Is  lUegal.  School  pdmlnlstrators,  class- 
room teachers  and  other  employees  of  the 
school  system  are  agenta  of  the  board  and  If 
similar  action  were  un<^artaken  by  them,  the 
same  legal  objection  would  prevail. 

It  must  be  equally  clear  that  the  Illegality 
of  the  action  in  thU  ^se  Ues  only  in  the 
designation  of  words  frwn  the  National  An- 
them for  use  as  an  offltjtol  prayer.  The  Na- 
tional Anthem,  or  part*  of  it,  may  be  sung 
or  read  or  recited,  for  there  Is  nothing  In  this 
decision  or  In  that  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  which  In  any  way  precludes  the 
utilization  of  the  National  Anthem  as  such 
in  our  pubUc  schools.!  Our  National  An- 
them is  enUtled  to  ourl  highest  respect  It 
is  one  of  the  cherished  documents  and  an- 
thems of  which  Justice  Black  In  writing  the 
decision  In  Matter  of  Ef^el  v.  Vitale,  supra 
had  the  f  oUowlng  to  say  I 

"■There  Is  of  course  no^ilng  m  the  decision 
reached  here  that  Is  inoonslstent  with  the 
fact  that  school  chlldreK  and  others  are  of- 
ficially encouraged  to  *«pres8  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
L'Jf.^K*"  V*?  Declaratlqa  of  Independence 
which  contain  referencee  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  officially  espoused  anthems  which 
include  the  composers  professions  of  faith  In 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  with  the  fact  that  there 

o?*t^/,'^^'i!^'^*"°'*  "^  °"'  Public  life 
of  belief  in  Ood.  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resemblance  to 
the  unquMtloned  rellglows  exercise  that  the 
iMtance"  ''°^'^  ***1  sponsored  In   this 

It  Is  an  important  oblUitlon  of  our  public 
school  authorities  to  seTthat  our  chll^n 
r.»?  H  ^•*«"'and  and  appreciate  the  histor- 
ical documents  and  orfdally  espoused  an- 
therns,  such  as  the  Star  Spangl^  Banner, 

H«l-^  v"!.*  fundamenttU  part  of  our  na- 
tional  heritage. 

exLt^^if'  "'  "''*  "*"¥*  **»«  '»«'P  concern 
r.uM^  ^^J°  '"^'^y  Incjividuals  and  groups 
th.  .n*  ^  h*""  ""»  °*  *•»•  public  schSls  m 
the  inculcation  of  moral  and  spiritual  values 
n  our  young  people.  It  has  b^n  repeated^ 
S  fff  f  •  '"^  *^*  aftermath  of  the  Unttad 
States  Supreme  Court  decision,  that  a  period 

^hf  .''h*  '««**^"o'»  be  ht  aside  duriK^ 
jchool  day.    The  use  of  4uch  a  period  would 

ta  t.un***'  "'  '^''''Wualchoice^belng^^nl 
Sel^n^'"'*''^'  "'■  '"^dlt'tion  according  to 
1  fln^  i^^K*?""  '**^'"«  °'  *>*  individual  pupil. 
L„  ,"fi^°^  ^"^  *^«  altarementloned  d^l- 
Which  wo^t.""^**^  ^**r  S"?"'""  Court 
Wd^  ♦rTlt  P"''*°*  "^  »  P"c"<=e  pro- 
vided that  the  school  oi^lals  do  not  Influ- 

df-!.*.     *'?'***''*  **'  ''»*  Pf  »'°<»'  limiting  their 

Jidt.°?»,*°  *''.'  ■*"*"«  k'<*«  <"  the  period 
and  to  the  maintenance  Ipt  discipline.    Pur- 

dfv.T'T*/  ""^  *^**  °°  5>rldgement  of  in- 
mvldual  rlghta  in  such  «  practice  since  toe 
prevailing  silence  during  such  a  period  would 
prevent  the  Intrusion  of  the  religious  beUefs 
«  others  upon  the  consciousness  of  any 
person  present.  The  decUton  concerning  the 
adoption  of  such  a  practlfct  would  beT^at- 
w  for  local  determlnaUdtt. 


While  I  can  find  no  legal  objection  to  the 
provision  of  a  period  of  silent  medltaUon. 
there  are,  however,  vaUd  reservations  as  to 
the  educational  value  of  a  practice  In  which 
the  teacher  cannot  have  a  positive  and  direct 
role. 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
quite  definitely  Intend  to  bar  the  use  of  the 
pubUc  schools  for  religious  InstrucUon  or  for 
the  Impartatlon  of  religious  tenete  The 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Arti- 
cle XI,  §  4)  reads  as  follows: 
"Neither  the  state  nor  any  subdivision 
thereof  shall  use  Ite  property  or  credit  or 
any  public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit 
either  to  be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly  m 
aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for  examina- 
tion or  Inspection,  of  any  school  or  institu- 
tion of  learning  whoUy  or  In  part  under  the 
control  or  dlrecUon  of  any  reUglous  denom- 
ination, or  in  which  any  denominational 
tenet  or  doctrine  Is  taught,  .  .  ." 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  religion 
the  LegUlature  has  provided  a  method 
Whereby  public  school  authorities  can  coop- 
erate with  religious  authorities  and  parente 
in  providing  an  <H>portunity  for  chUdren  at- 
tending the  public  schools  to  receive  reli- 
gious education.  Section  3210  of  the 
Education  Law  provides  that  children  may 
be  excused  during  school  hours  to  attend 
upon  religious  Instruction  In  their  own 
places  Of  worship,  and  regulations  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Regents  have  Implemented 
this  statute  with  necessary  rules  of  proce- 
dure. Thta  released  time  program  has  been 
reviewed  by  the  courta.  Including  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  has  been  held  to 
be  constitutional.  {Zoracti  v.  Clauson.  343 
U.S.  306.) 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  the  pubUc  schools  can  be  and  are 
a  positive  force  In  the  Inculcation  of  moral 
and  spiritual  values  in  youth  and  In  the  de- 
velopment  of  a  respect  for  religion  and  for 
religious  beliefs.  The  Regents  are  always 
concerned  for  this  aspect  of  the  school  pro- 
gram, and  In  a  statement  Issued  by  them  In 
March  1956,  entitled  "The  Regente'  Recom- 
mendations for  School  Programs  on  Amer- 
ica's Moral  and  Spiritual  Heritage",  the 
Regente  set  forth  valuable  suggestions  for 
making  the  schools  more  effective  In  this 
regard.  Other  valuable  suggestions  and 
procedures  can  be  found  in  the  curriculum 
publications  of  the  State  Education  De- 
partment and  in  other  materials  In  use  In 
the   public   schools. 

While  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
forbid  the  teaching  of  religion  In  the  public 
schools,  they  do  not  prevent  teaching  about 
religion.  Indeed,  If  the  schools  are  to  carry 
out  their  responsibUlty  for  the  transmission 
of  knowledge,  and  If  they  are  to  prepare 
young  people  for  the  future  by  giving  them 
an  understanding  of  the  past  and  present 
they  must  inevitably  teach  about  religion 
and  Ita  place  in  civilization.  Religion  has 
been  a  powerful  and  determining  force  In 
the  shaping  of  every  aspect  of  human  devel- 
opment and  civilization.  By  bringing  to 
young  people  an  understanding  of  what  a 
vital  force  reUglon  has  been,  U  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  our  schools  can  create  a  vital 
Interest  In  and  foster  an  enduring  respect 
for  religion.  It  Is  In  this  way  that  the  re- 
sources and  opportunities  of  the  public 
schools  can  be  used  most  effectively  and 
appropriately  in  helping  students  to  acquire 
the  values  which  stem  from  religion.  It  is 
In  this  way  that  the  public  schools  can  best 
complement  and  fortify  the  efforts  of  par- 
ents and  religious  authorities. 

In  our  country  we  have  a  precious  heritage 
Of  religious  freedom  which  U  the  basis  for 
our  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  make 
sure  that  every  boy  and  girl  acquires  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
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the  First  Amendment,  as  reinforced  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  of  the  reasons 
for  their  adoption.  It  is  important  that  our 
young  people  understand  that  belief  In  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  both  In  the 
past  and  today,  stems  not  from  a  desire  to 
exclude  religion  from  our  national  life  but 
from  a  desire  to  ensure  the  full  and  free 
development  of  religion  consistent  with  our 
basic  belief  in  the  rlghta  and  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

The  appeal  Is  sustained  to  the  extent 
indicated. 

It  is  ordered  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Union  Free  School 
District  No.  17  of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay 
Nassau  County,  In  establUhlng  an  otBclai 
prayer  for  use  In  the  schools  of  that  district 
adopted  on  June  29,  1962.  be  and  the  same 
hereby  Is  set  aside  and  vacated. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  James  E.  Allen,  Jr 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Education  Department,  do  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affix  the  seal  of  the  State  Education 
Departmeht,  at  the  City  of  Albany,  this  28th 
day  of  August  1962. 

Jakes  E.  Allen,  Jr., 
Commisaioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  whether  some  improvement 
can  be  made  in  the  D.S.  Constitution  to 
strengthen  the  influence  of  religion  in 
American  life  is  one  which  should  be 
considered  carefully  and  seriously  by 
persons  thoroughly  familiar  with  our 
religious  traditions  and  with  American 
constitutional  law. 

I  regret  that  such  a  serious  and  com- 
pUcated  question  which  involves  so  many 
dlfBcult  and  delicate  matters  must  be 
dealt  with  rather  hurriedly  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Committees  of  both  Houses 
have  considered  this  matter  very  care- 
fully over  a  period  of  several  years  and 
have  not  been  able  to  make  any  posi- 
tive suggestion. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  make  any  mean- 
ingful analysis  here  today  of  the  theo- 
logical and  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved in  this  proposal.  We  have  to 
deal  merely  with  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment Itself  and  with  the  comments  on 
it  which  have  been  made  by  the  Nation's 
church  leaders. 

I  have  reviewed  much  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  which  held 
hearings  on  this  matter.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  opinion  of  the  duly  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  most  of  America's  major 
religious  denominations  is  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

The  statements  submitted  by  distin- 
guished religious  leaders  are  thorough 
and  cover  all  sides  of  this  issue  But  in 
facing  squarely  up  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment  they  seem  to  say: 

If  all  this  amendment  will  do  is  to 
legalize  voluntary  or  private  prayer  in 
the  public  schools,  it  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause that  is  the  present  law. 

If  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  more 
than  that  then  it  seems  to  be  a  danger- 
ous intrusion  into  our  present  system  of 
free  religion  In  America. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment  Is  either  unnecessary  or 
dangerous  is  supported  again  and  again 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 
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For  butance,  David  R.  Hunter,  deputy 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  stated : 

Whatever  the  aource  or  form  or  content 
of  the  prayer,  U  the  teacher  makes  It  the 
pending  business  of  the  class.  It  has  then  the 
sanction  of  the  school  system  and  the  Im- 
plied endorsement  of  the  administering  au- 
thority thereof — which  Is  the  essence  of  es- 
tablishment religion  ...  If.  on  the  other 
hand.  It  is  contended  that  the  authority  ad- 
ministering the  school  does  not  exercise  a 
coordinating  and  collectivizing  function,  but 
merely  steers  Indlvldxials  to  worship  as  they 
wish,  there  ia  no  need  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  accomplish,  thi3.  [Emphasis 
included  by  Dr.  Hunter.] 

Similarly,  a  memorandum  from  the 
Washington  oCBce  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  by  Lewis  L  Maddocks.  a 
member  of  the  Council's  editorial  board, 
dated  January  15.  1966  stated: 

No  one  can  forbid  a  person  trom  praying 
Individually  to  Ood  In  a  public  school  or 
anywhere  else.  The  courts  have  said  only 
that  the  state  cannot  require  a  person  to 
pray  in  a  pubUc  school,  nor  can  It  establish 
a  prayer  to  be  recited  corporately  as  part  of 
a  devotional  exercise  In  a  public  school. 

The  Reverend  Arthur  C.  Bamhart,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  department  of 
Christian  social  religions  for  the  Epis- 
copal diocese  of  Pennsylvania  testified 
before  the  Constituti(»al  Amendments 
Subcommittee: 

We  see  nothing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  prevent  a  youngster  pray- 
ing— before  school,  In  school,  after  school, 
in  bis  home,  or  in  his  church  or  synagogue 
as  long  as  It  Is  not  part  of  a  school  exercise. 

Grover  C.  Bagby,  associate  general 
secretary  of  the  General  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  testified: 

Under  the  present  constitution  nothing 
stands  there  to  prevent  the  school  authorl- 
tlee  from  allowing  a  group  of  students  to  use 
a  classroom,  otherwise  not  In  use  for  any 
legitimate  private  purpose.  Including  prayer, 
provided  regular  classes  and  other  students 
are  not  Inconvenienced  or  coerced  In  any 
way.  If  this  Is  all  the  proposed  amendment 
Intends,  It  Is  unnecessary.  If  it  means  more. 
It  Is  deleterious  to  religious  freedom  and  the 
Integrity  of  Ood. 

Rabbi  Seymour  J.  Cohen  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  testified : 

(The  Dlrksen  Amendment)  purports  to  be 
designed  to  permit  "the  volimtary  participa- 
tion by  students  or  others  In  prayer"  In  the 
public  schools.  If  this  means  only  the  vol- 
untary offering  of  prayers  by  children  tn 
accordance  with  what  they  have  been 
taught  at  home  or  In  church  or  synagogue 
the  amendment  is  unnecessary.  Nothing  In 
any  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
Interpreting  the  amendment  bans  such  ac- 
tivity and  no  school  authority,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  has  so  Interpreted  them. 


Thus,  these  distinguished  religious 
leaders  have  stated  the  issue  for  us. 
They  are  dedicated  to  advancing  our 
great  American  reUgious  traditions. 
They  are  intimately  familiar  with  the 
decisions  of  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court,  and 
they  can  assure  us  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment — ^if  it  to  as  mild  as  he  says 
it  is — Is  complete  unnecessary.  And 
tbey  warn  us  farther  that,  If  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do  somethkig  more 


than  to  legalize  "voluntary"  school 
prayers,  then  It  Is  a  serious  danger  to 
the  religious  protection  clause  In  the 
UJ3.  Constitution. 

Senator  Dirksen  and  some  other  sin- 
cere sp<»isors  of  the  so-called  prayer 
amendment  have  tended  to  brush  aside 
comments  by  our  leading  religious 
spokesmen  on  the  grounds  that  these 
people  are  "liberals"  who  do  not  really 
reflect  the  dominant  religious  thought 
In  America. 

I  happen  to  represent  one  of  those 
States  where  many  of  our  citizens  ad- 
here to  quite  conservative  religious  con- 
cepts. If  («>po6ltlon  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment  were  In  fact  limited  to  a 
small  liberal  minority  of  religious  lead- 
ers, then  one  might  possibly  understand 
Senator  Dirksen 's  contention  that  we 
should  disregard  this  testimony  and  pass 
the  Dirksen  amendment  over  the  pro- 
tests of  these  church  leaders. 

Yet  this  Is  simply  not  the  case.  A 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
memorandum,  which  I  have  just  been 
assured  still  speaks  for  the  church 
stated: 

The  Legal  Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  Is  very  cautious 
of  the  present  Interest  of  some  In  amending 
the  Constitution  ...  to  overcome  recent  Ju- 
dicial decisions  .  .  .  The  haste  In  drafting 
many  of  the  proposals,  together  with  their 
great  variety  displayed  more  eagerness  than 
profound  constitutional  deliberation  .  .  . 
The  Department  continues  to  believe  the 
present  clauses  In  the  constitution  are  of 
uncalculable  benefit  to  religion. 

Similarly  a  number  of  distinguished 
Catholic  spokesmen  have  appeared  before 
the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee in  opposition  to  the  Dirlcsen 
amendment  Including  Father  Robert  P. 
Drlnan,  S.J.,  dean  of  the  Boston  College 
Law  School. 

Catholics  In  Wisconsin  have  special 
reason  to  be  concerned  about  this  issue 
because  of  an  Important  State  supreme 
court  decision  dating  back  to  1890.  A 
significant  thing  in  this  case  Is  that  it 
was  brought  by  Catholics  to  prevent  the 
reading  of  the  King  James  Bible  in  a 
public  school  in  Edgerton,  Wis.  The 
Catholics  who  brought  the  suit  argued 
that  the  reading  of  this  particular  bible 
constituted  sectarian  instruction  in  vio- 
lation of  section  m,  article  10  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  constitution. 

The  Wisconsin  State  court  upheld  this 
argument  unanimously. 

Certainly  the  proponents  cannot  brush 
aside  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference nor  the  Wisconsin  Catholics  who 
filed  suit  to  protect  their  children  from 
sectarian  instruction  in  public  schools  as 
representative  of  a  "liberal  minority." 

Furthermore,  the  traditions  of  con- 
servative religious  theology  are  upheld 
strongly  in  Wisconsin  by  two  outstand- 
ing synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
These  are  the  Lutheran  Church-Mlssourl 
Synod  and  the  Wisconsin  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod,  often  referred  to  simply 
as  the  Wisconsin  Synod. 

Both  of  these  synods  oppose  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment. 

The  Reverend  Norman  Temme,  direc- 
tor of  public  relations  for  the  Lutheran- 


Church-Missouri  Sjmod,  testified  before 
the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee: 

We  believe  that  It  Is  best  for  the  public 
school  not  to  engage  In  prayer  or  other  reli- 
gious worship  exercises.  We  support  the  Idea 
that  home  and  church  have  the  resjionslblUty 
for  a  religious  education  which  seeks  com- 
mitment and  provides  time  for  prayer  or  de- 
votional exercises. 

Supporters  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
often  give  the  impression  that  the  only 
persons  objecting  to  organized  prayer  in 
a  classroom  would  be  atheists  or  agnos- 
tics. It  is  Important  to  note  that  this 
attitude  is  not  shared  by  the  spokesmen 
for  traditional  Christian  bodies  such  as 
the  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  Synods.  Dr. 
Temme  also  testified: 

We  believe  that  Christians  cannot  join 
with  non-Chrlstlans  In  addressing  God  In  clr- 
cunkstances  that  deny  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord.  We  believe  likewise  that 
non-Chrlstlans  should  neither  be  expected  to 
participate  In  Christian  prayer  nor  should 
they  expect  ChrlsUans  to  join  them  In  pray- 
ers that  deny  Christ. 

The  point  here  Is  that  If  the  organized 
school  prayer  which  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment might  seem  to  authorize  is  going 
to  include  Christians  and  non-Christians 
alike,  then  these  deeply  devout  Chris- 
tians of  the  Missouri  Synod  want  no  part 
of  it.  Certainly  we  must  respect  their 
religious  convictions  In  this  matter. 

Finally,  I  want  to  include  a  letter  to  me 
by  the  Reverend  James  P.  Schafer,  direc- 
tor, department  of  public  relations,  ol 
the  Wisconsin  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  strongly  opposing  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  Pastor  Schafer  writes  that 
the  Wisconsin  Synod  is  not  alarmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  does 
not  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Wisconsin  Synod  has 
221,000  members  In  Wisconsin. 

I  stand  ready  to  support  any  sincere, 
carefully  developed  proposal  which  will 
genuinely  strengthen  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion In  American  life;  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  such  proposal  being  enacted  with- 
out the  close  cooperation  of  the  leaders 
of  our  major  religious  denominations.  If 
Senator  Dirksen  can  come  up  with  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  the  National  Lutheran 
Council,  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod,  the  Wisconsin  Synod  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  and  representatives  of 
our  orthodox,  conservative,  and  reform 
Jewish  organizations,  I  stand  ready  to 
support  It. 

At  this  time,  I  find  greatly  preferable 
to  Senator  Dirksen's  amendment  the 
substitute  offered  by  Senator  Bayh,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee.  This  pro- 
posal would  go  a  long  way  toward  clear- 
ing up  the  confusion  which  some  may 
have  experienced  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  It  would  reafarm 
what  already  is  the  law — that  voluntary 
prayer  is  perfectly  permissible,  in  school 
or  anywhere  else,  and  it  would  reaffirm 
the  deep  commitment  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  foel  to- 
ward their  religious  traditions. 
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President,  wiU  the 
fFiCEK.   All  Ume 


do  not 
have  printed 


Mr.LAUSCHE.    Mi 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  C 
has  expired. 
Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  iWesldent.  I 

believe  it  is  necessai^  _  , .. 

in  the  Record  the  statement  I  made  with 
reference  to  the  word  "God"  in  the  na- 
tional anthem.  I  thtnk  I  have  already 
covered  it.  , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mja  President.  I  ask 
for  .he  yeas  and  nays| 
The  yeas  and  nays  Were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  GlPnCEP  All  time 
having  expired,  the  quesUon  Ls  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  o'  the  Senator 
from  niinois  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  resolution 

On  this  question,  tihe  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  siad  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  i 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  I 

Mr.  GRUENING  (w|hen  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartki]  .  If  he  were  present  and  vothig, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  t^  I  were  at  Uberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  'fhay.'  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (ihen  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  Z  ha''e  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  frfta  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf ] .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  i  were  at  Uberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  *!nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
iMr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MitcALFl  are  absent 
on  o£Qclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  And^son],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mir.  Bass],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden], 
and  the  Senator  fromi  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyre]  are  niecessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fSnom  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRE],|pould  each  vote 
"nay."  i 

On  this  vote,  the  SerJdtor  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagnusonI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New,  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre].  | 

U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
vote  "nay."  T 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
irom  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  JoRDAifl,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mn  Morton]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  33, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  since  June  1962,  wher. 
the  Supreme  Court  prohibited  the  State 
of  New  York  frwn  composing  and  pre- 
scribing a  prayer  for  recitation  In  Its 
public  schools,  there  have  been  about 
200  resolutions  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress in  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  ap- 
parent reversal  to  religious  training. 
All  the  sponsors  of  these  various  pro- 
posals are  genuinely  concerned  with  the 
growing  deemphasis  of  religion  in  our 
modern  society.  When  the  topic  of 
casual  conversation  is  whether  "God  Is 
dead,"  the  concern  Is  real — and  the 
remedy  must  be  appropriate. 

As  I  read  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  It  says  in  nonlawyer  lan- 
guage that  the  Government — Federal, 
State,  or  local— shall  keep  out  of  the 
field  of  religion.  I  consider  this  prohibi- 
tion as  wise  today  as  it  was  180  years 
ago.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  was 
merely  enforcing  this  "no  trespassing" 
sign  when  it  forbade  the  reading  of  a 
State-composed  prayer  or  a  passage  from 
a  Bible  in  a  public  school.  Those  of  us 
who  beUeve  strongly  in  the  consolation 
of  prayer  and  the  wisdom  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  re- 
deeming value  of  these  practices.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  our  beliefs  are  per- 
sonal and  free — ^and  this  freedom  is  also 
extended  by  our  Constitution  to  the  non- 
believer. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  asked  to 
comment  on  the  Supreme  Court's  pro- 
hibition of  the  New  York  regents  prayer 
he  said: 

We  have  In  this  case  a  very  easy  remedy, 
and  that  Is  to  pray  ourselves.    And  I  would 
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think  that  It  would  be  a  welcome  reminder 
to  every  American  family  that  we  can  pray 
a  good  deal  more  at  home,  we  can  attend  our 
churches  with  a  good  deal  more  fldeUty,  and 
we  can  make  the  true  meaning  of  prayer 
much  more  important  In  the  lives  of  all  our 
children. 

I  agree  fully  with  this  statement  of  our 
late  President.  The  manner  of  worship 
must  be  the  free  choice  of  the  person;  it 
is  a  personal  and  family  responsibility 
that  should  not  be  svurendered  to  any 
public  body.  With  the  daily  problems  of 
society  becoming  more  complex  and  the 
government  at  various  levels  talcing  a 
more  active  role  in  so  many  facets  of  our 
dally  lives.  I  think  it  Imperative  that  we 
protect  fully  and  without  exception  the 
free  and  personal  choice  of  religion  and 
emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the  per- 
son and  the  family  in  these  matters  of 
delicate  choice.  We  must  do  nothing  to 
upset  the  neutrality  of  govermnent  in 
religion;  and  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  with 
the  authoritative  position  of  government 
in  the  State  public  school  system,  this 
neutrality  can  be  maintained  only  by  a 
policy  of  abstention.  I  think  that  any- 
thing less  would  render  a  body  blow  to 
the  proven  American  doctrine  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

One's  religious  practice  is  a  response  to 
the  individual  conscience;  It  is  too  per- 
sonal, too  sacred,  too  private  to  be  In- 
fluenced by  pressures  for  change  each 
time  a  new  school  board  is  elected  to 
oCQce. 

I  support  the  first  amendment  as  It 
now  exists.  I  believe  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  separate  all  manners  of  worship 
from  the  public  schoolroom;  I  strongly 
believe  that  we  should  preserve  our  pub- 
lic academic  institutions  from  a  function 
they  cannot  justify — a  function  that 
could  be  destructive  of  their  purpose. 

Finally,  I  agree  that  a  period  set  aside 
for  silent  meditation  In  a  public  school- 
room would  not  abuse  the  personal  choice 
of  prayer  or  the  private  nature  of  wor- 
ship. I  believe  such  Is  fully  consistent 
with  the  first  amendment.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  give  serious  thought  to  any 
proposal  that  seeks  to  change  any  of  our 
BiU  of  Rights.  I  hope  that,  after  serious 
consideration,  you  will  agree  that  the 
remedy  for  irrellglon  in  our  society  is  in 
the  home — not  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BA-SfH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield  5  minutes. 
Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  majority  leader  for  his 
very  penetrating  analysis. 

I  think  that  the  Senators  who  were  In 
the  Chamber  this  morning,  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  express  myself,  are 

aware  of  my  opinion 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  restore  the  Senate  to  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BAYH.  They  are  all  aware  of  my 
opinion  that  what  the  Court  has  done  Is 
merely  to  say.  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said — and  it  is  clear 
that  the  majority  leader  admitted  this, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
who  sat  by  my  left  side  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  hearings,  and  as  was  said 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
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Carolina  [liCr.  EKvnt],  the  recognized 
constitutional  expert  In  this  body — that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  government  of  Indiana,  or  any  gov- 
ernmental agency  should  not  tell  our 
children  what  to  pray. 

Now,  the  specific  cases  dealt;  not 
merely  \i-ith  the  reading  of  a  Bible  verse 
or  the  recitation  of  a  prayer.  It  dealt 
with  Bible  verses  and  prayers  that  were 
prescribed;  where  the  State  had  origi- 
nally required  these  religious  exercises  in 
the  school.  What  the  Court  struck  down 
were  State-sponsored  religious  exercises. 

The  whole  concern  which  prompted 
the  effort  by  the  minority  leader  is  the 
misconstruction,  the  misunderstanding 
and  in  some  Instances,  I  think,  the  mis- 
representation of  these  decisions.  We 
are  trying  to  find  some  way  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  school  authorities  what  the 
Court  really  said.  That  is  why  I  offered 
my  \msuccessful  amendment.  I  offered 
It  in  an  effort,  not  to  change  what  the 
Court  said,  because  most  Members  of 
this  body  whom  I  have  heard  discuss  the 
matter  do  not  want  to  change  these  de- 
cisions, but  rather  to  correct  erroneous 
Impressions  of  what  the  Court  said. 

I  believe  It  to  be  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution  without  adequate  study 
and  full  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committees  as  well  as  extensive  debate 
in  Congress.  Let  me  point  out  that  the 
record  of  the  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148  was  published  and  made 
available  only  2  days  ago.  To  me  this 
Is  not  sufficient  time  to  consider  ade- 
quately a  proposal  to  amend  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  I  shall  read  one  quotation  that 
was  repeated  in  the  Vitale  case  by  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  that  I  thought  was  most 
compelling.  The  quotation  is  from  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  from  a  1943  decision  in 
the  case  of  West  Virginia  Board  of  Edu- 
cation against  Barnette.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  statement  Justice  Jackson 
gocB  to  the  nub  of  the  first  amendment 
and  what  it  means  when  he  said : 

The  very  purpose  of  a  BUI  of  Rlgbta  waa 
to  withdraw  cert&ln  subject*  from  the  vlcia- 
sltudee  of  pK>llticaI  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  officials 
Mxl  to  establish  them  as  legal  prliKlples  to 
be  applied  by  the  courts.  One's  right  to  .  .  . 
freedom  of  worship  .  .  .  and  other  funda- 
mental rights  may  not  be  submitted  to  vote; 
they  depend  on  the  outcome  of  no  elections. 

During  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  TtbincsJ  and 
myself  it  was  pointed  out  that  If  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  adopted,  volun- 
tary prayer  would  be  established  by  ma- 
jority rule  of  the  school  community. 
Majority  rule  which  permits  voluntary 
prayer  is  not  necessarily  voluntary  for 
the  minority.  I  think  that  one's  religious 
beliefs,  his  petition  to  his  Maker,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  even  a  voluntary  bal- 
lot in  the  classroom. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  ^- 
parently  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  this  matter  through  a  sense-of- 
CoDgress  resolution.  In  my  opinion  it 
would  be  too  dangerous  as  weU  as  un- 
necessary to  attempt  modtfylng  our  tra- 
ditional eansUtational  guarantees  of  re- 
ligtotts  frecdoaa. 

Mr.  nOBBRTSOK.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  is  more  opposed  than  I  to  any  affilia- 
tion between  church  and  state.  My 
colonial  ancestors  in  Virginia  left  the 
established  Church  of  England  over  the 
issue  of  religious  freedom,  Insisting  upon 
separation  of  church  and  state.  At  that 
time  they  went  with  the  most  democratic 
of  the  Protestant  churches,  the  Baptist 
church,  and  most  of  us  in  modem  times 
have  been  members  of  that  church. 

But  when  the  Supreme  Court  equated 
a  voluntary  prayer  with  the  establish- 
ment of  religion,  and  one  member  of  that 
Court  said,  to  be  logical,  the  Court  should 
proceed  to  outlaw  the  prayers  we  have 
in  this  body  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol — we  pay  money  to  the  minister 
of  the  Methodist  church  to  offer  prayers 
here — and  should  outlaw  chaplains  that 
we  pay  for  the  armed  services,  and  evai- 
tually  take  off  of  our  coins  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  I  felt  something  should  be  done 
to  check  that  trend  because  undoubtedly 
we  were  established  as  a  Christian  na- 
tion and  we  officially  abandon  that  prin- 
ciple at  our  peril. 

I  would  have  been  content,  realizing 
there  was  very  little  chance  to  get  clarifi- 
cation by  a  constitutional  amendment,  to 
have  had  adopted  a  simple  concurrent 
resolution  very  much  along  the  lines  of 
the  one  which  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  providing  that 
voluntary  prayers  are  not  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  and  are  not  prohibited 
by  the  Supreme  Court  ruling. 

Mr.  President,  I  offered  that  same 
proposal  in  1962.  What  happened? 
Nothing  happened.  We  could  not  get  any 
action  from  the  committee.  So,  I  be- 
csune  a  cosponsor  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. It  merely  states  voluntary  prayer 
is  authorized  under  the  first  amendment 
and  is  not  an  establishment  of  religion. 
That  is  all  I  can  see  in  it. 

My  resolution  to  the  same  effect  in 
1962  was  merely  for  voluntary  prayer. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment will  receive  the  necessary  vote.  I 
think  that  the  vote  against  the  Bayh 
amendment  Indicates  strongly  that  the 
Dirksen  amendment  will  receive  hardly 
more  votes  than  that.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  good  purpose  is  served. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Supreme  Coini; 
has  not  gone  as  far  as  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices said  they  should  go  in  outlawing 
chaplains  for  Congress  and  the  armed 
services. 

In  the  second  place,  a  good  many  peo- 
I^e  have  been  concerned  about  the  trend 
of  this  Nation  as  evidenced  by  an  un- 
precedented crlmewave.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  crlmewave  has  been  by 
those  who  are  under  21  years  of  age.  It 
is  felt  that  these  children  are  not  getting 
the  training  that  they  should  get  in  their 
homes  and  that  perhaps  voluntary  pray^ 
ers  in  schools  would  help  them  recog- 


nize that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  and 
a  Bible,  and  that  they  should  obey  it. 

I  believe  that  a  good  piu-pose  has  been 
served  by  this  discussion  even  though  the 
amendment  is  rejected,  as  I  assume  it 
wiUbe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced in  1962  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.     . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IS.  Con.  Res.  81,  87th  Cong.,  ad  sess.] 

CONtrOBRENT   RESOT.tJTIOI* 

Whereas,  from  the  first  permanent  white 
settlements  In  North  America  at  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth  Rock,  we  have  recognized  the 
existence  of  God  and  our  dependence  on 
Him:  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  single  threat  to  our 
political  and  religious  freedom  la  posed  by 
nations  who  deny  the  existence  of  God;  and 

Whereas  the  atheists  In  our  Nation  are 
making  8  concerted  drive  to  eliminate  the 
recognition  of  God  in  our  Government  as 
completely  as  He  has  been  eUminated  In  Rus- 
sia and  have  recently  Included  In  that  pro- 
gram the  demand  to  eliminate  from  public 
schools  not  only  the  voluntary  recitation  of 
a  prayer,  but  all  tjrmns,  all  religious  paint- 
ings, and  all  celebrations  connected  with 
Christmas  and  Easter;  and 

Whereas  there  never  has  been  a  greater 
need  to  Inculcate  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  youth  of  our  Nation  a  reverence  for 
God  and  faith  In  His  onmlpotence;  and 

Whereas,  with  that  In  view,  the  Board  of 
RegenU  of  the  State  of  New  York  prepared 
for  voluntary  use  In  the  public  schools  of 
that  State  a  nonsecular  form  of  civic  prayer 
which  merely  recognized  the  existence  of 
God  and  our  dependence  on  Him;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  Engel  against 
Vltale,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  June  25,  1962,  declared  the  use  of 
that  voluntary  prayer  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional; and 

Whereas  the  clear  Implication  of  that 
Court  action  Is  the  outlawing  of  public  rec- 
ognition of  God  by  any  government  agency, 
Federal  or  State,  including  a  prohibition 
against  employment  of  chaplains  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  and  for  aU  branches 
of  our  armed  services;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  desires  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  reaffirming  that  we  are  one  nation 
under  God  are  desirous  of  passing  on  to 
generations  yet  unborn  that  rich  heritage: 
Now,  therefore,  be  II 

Be30lved  by  the  SeTiate  {t?ie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ''cmcurring) ,  TThat  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  designation  by  a 
public  school  authority  of  a  nonsectarian 
prayer  for  use,  as  a  part  of  the  actlvlUes  of 
a  public  school,  does  not  constitute  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  an  Infringement  of 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  end 
state  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  if  parUcipaUon  In  the  offer- 
ing of  that  prayer  by  Individual  students  is 
not  made  compulsory. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
possessor  of  a  great  affliction :  A  Scotch- 
Irish  conscience,  which  will  not  permit 
me  to  follow  after  a  great  multitude  to 
do  what  I  conceive  to  be  evil. 

Prom  a  ptdltlcal  standpoint  It  would 
be  very  easy  for  me  to  support  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  This  I  caimot  do, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  ad- 


vocates of  that  amen  lament  what  It  pro 
vides. 
I  read  merely  the  igist  of  the  amend- 
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pftrd  could  provide 
itlon  by  students 


ment  for  the  purpos<  of  illustrating  the 
point  I  desire  to  make . 

Nothing  contained  :ii  this  ConstltuUon 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  administering 
any  school,  school  systjetn,  educational  sys- 
tem or  other  public  building  supported  In 
whole  or  In  part  throi^gh  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  from  providing  for  or  per- 
mitting the  voluntary  participation  by  stu- 
dents or  others  In  prayei.! 

The  proposed  amendment  would  vest 
two  powers  in  every  school  board  admin- 
istering any  school  ftnywhere  in  the 
United  States.  I 

Fii'st.  the  school  b 
for  voluntary  partici; 
or  others  in  prayer. 

Second,  the  school  toard  could  permit 
voluntary  participatiih  by  students  or 
others  in  prayer.  TH^re  is  no  require- 
ment whatever  that  tnere  should  be  any 
equality  of  right  und^j  this  amendment 
in  respect  to  the  diddrsity  of  religious 
groups  in  the  United  iStates.  The  plain 
meaning  of  the  Engli^  language  is  that 
what  a  board  may  pijovide,  it  may  also 
refuse  to  provide;  and  what  a  board  may 
permit,  it  may  also  repose  to  permit. 

Since  there  is  no  restriction  or  limita- 
tion requiring  equality  of  right,  this 
would  mean  the  annihltetion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  first  ameftidment. 

The  first  amendment!  provides.  In  part, 

that —  [  j 

Congress  shall  make  nb  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  rellgiod,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

What  the  proposed  amendment  would 
do  would  be  to  give  enry  school  board 
the  power— now  denUd  by  the  first 
amendment  to  Congresfej  and  by  the  deci- 
sion of  Cantwell  agalnit  Connecticut,  to 
the  States — to  make  a  Uw  respecting  the 
establishment  of  religion.  It  would  give 
each  board  the  permisslre  power  to  allow 
voluntary  prayer  by  scljool  children  or  by 
others  according  to  its joncontr oiled  dis- 
cretion free  from  any  limitation  or  re- 
striction whatever  othei-  than  the  pro- 
vision that  it  should  hot  prescribe  the 
form  or  the  content  df  the  prayer  It 
could  leave  the  form  6t  the  content  of 
the  prayer,  however,  ttt  "others"— min- 
isters or  priests  or  rabWs  selected  by  it. 

Under  the  amendment  as  it  is  worded 
each  school  board  in  the  United  States 
can  take  action  which  is  equivalent  to 
making  a  law  providingljor  the  establish- 
ment of  religion.  The  toard  can  make  a 
aw  preferring  one  relig  on  over  other  re- 
Ugions.  If  the  school  bbard  is  composed 
or  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith,  it  could 
provide  not  only  for  jbrayer  by  school 
Children,  but  also  fori  prayer  by  any 
others  it  selects.  Thus|  It  could  provide 
lor  prayers  in  schools  td  be  conducted  by 
rabbis  according  to  Juc  $lsm,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  prayers  of  a  Catholic  nature 
or  prayers  of  a  Protestarit  nature. 
.^^1.**^®  ^""^  ^*^^^'  V  a  school  board 
frl^^^^  ^  *^«  ^"i*e<J  states  Is  con- 
trolled by  Protestants,  that  school  board 
?nii.  P^^i'ie  or  permit  a  prayer  con- 
th^^  }?.  Protestant  standards,   and 

toS.^^"?  '**!*  '^^^o^  ^  the  ^hool 
w  the  exclusion  of  other  religions. 


The  same  thing  would  be  true  In  case  a 
school  board  is  controlled  by  members  of 
the  CathoUc  faith  and  they  should  wish  to 
take  like  steps  to  promote  their  faith. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  who  are  con- 
cerned about  prayer  in  the  public 
schools:  Do  not  adopt  the  proposed 
amendment  to  accompUsh  that  purpose 
It  would  allow  any  school  board  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  religion  con- 
forming to  the  faith  of  a  majority  of 
its  members,  and  exclude  from  its  estab- 
lishment the  religious  faith  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community  who  may  dis- 
agree with  the  religious  faith  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  school  board 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  expired 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
more  mmutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  we  want 
to  amend  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
Gods  sake  and  for  freedom's  sake  let  us 
draw  an  amendment  which  will  give 
equahty  of  religious  freedom  to  every 
human  being  in  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  what  his  reUgion  may  be,'  and 
not  vest  arbitrary  permissive  power  In 
school  boards  like  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Jordan]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
President,  I  am  certainly  not  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
my  disthiguished  colleague  [Mr.  ERvm] 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  interpretation  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  way  In  which  its  decisions 
have  been  interpreted  in  the  public 
school  systems  throughout  the  Nation 

n  I  am  not  badly  mistaken,  the  school 
systems  in  the  United  States  are  so 
badly  confused  as  to  what  the  Supreme 
Court  did  say,  that  they  have  decided  to 
do  nothing. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  known 
and  pretty  generally  accepted  that 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
have  been  almost  enth-ely  eliminated 
from  our  school  systems. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  do 
it,  how  we  can  do  It,  or  how  we  should  do 

/^L  w  *"^*  *°  ^°  °"  record  in  this 
Chamber  today  as  declaring  that  prayer 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  school  sys- 
tems of  this  country.  We  have  only  to 
take  a  fleeting  glimpse  at  the  figures  of 
the  rising  crime  rate  of  boys  and  girls 
below  the  age  of  21.  and  become  justifi- 
fu  ^J?^?5""*-  "  something  is  not  done, 
the  NaUon  velll  decay  from  the  inside— 
not  from  the  outside,  but  from  the 
inside. 

I  support  today— I  do  not  care  how  It 
is  done— the  encouragement  of  prayer 


in  the  schools,  and  to  make  certain  that, 
in  doing  so,  there  Is  absolutely  no  doubt 
that  we  are  on  sound  legal  ground. 

If  I  thought  the  Bayh  amendment 
would  have  done  that,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported It.  I  am  still  willing  to  do  so  if  it 
could  accomplish  that,  i  want  to  see 
both  prayers  and  Bible  reading  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  in  the  school 
systems  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  large- 
ly because  of  the  comment  made  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson].  He  reminded  us 
that  in  1962,  immediately  following  the 
New  York  Regents'  prayer  decision,  he 
and  several  other  Senators  suggested 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Some 
of  these  amendments  were  vei-y  much  in 
the  nature  of  the  one  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  one  such  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  said  that  he  could 
get  no  place  in  that  effort  in  1962.  One 
of  the  reasons  was  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  held  hearings  at  that  time 
and  concluded  that  the  prudent  and 
sound  course  was  to  report  none  of  those 
resolutions  favorably. 

At  that  time  I  felt  that  the  committee's 
action  was  sound.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  would  respond  sim- 
ilarly if  the  proposals  were  before  us 
now;  but,  at  least,  we  have  been  remhided 
that  proposals  of  this  nature  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  that  none  was  reported. 

It  Is  true  that  when  anyone  who  grows 
up  In  a  community  with  one  dominant 
religious  attitude,  may  find  it  hard  to  rec- 
^1962*^**  *^^  Supreme  Court  was  right 

However,  with  a  pluralistic  society 
such  as  ours,  which  gives  us  such  enor- 
mous strength,  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  pending  constitutional  amend- 
ment \^1  not  be  sent  out  to  the  country 
r,,  ^^  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  so  eloquently  stated  there 
is  enormous  mischief  hi  the  amendment 
arid  It  is  not  saved  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  prayer  can  be  volimtary 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
^d  *^^  Senator  from  Michigan  has 

«^^H  ^^,^-  ^'■-  President,  I  yield  5 
additional  mhiutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  The  majority  of  the  local 
school  boards,  reflecting  a  dominant  re- 
Uglous  attitude,  could  adopt  a  prayer 
foimula  In  the  sense  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  described,  which  would 
constitute  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
ligion. 

Now  we  are  told  that  that  Is  not  true 
because  it  would  be  voluntary.  But  I 
do  not  want  my  children  exposed  to 
someone  else's  prayer  formula  or  be  re- 
quired to  leave  the  room  to  avoid  It,  or  to 
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remain  seated  to  demonstrate  they  are 
not  partidpatlntr.  Children  of  those 
years  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  that  sort 
of  experience  and  pressure.  There  is 
very  little  that  Is  voluntary  In  that  situ- 
ation. 

And  I  do  not  want  any  coreligionists, 
of  mine  to  establish  for  children  of  other 
faiths  my  prayer  formula.  This  is  what 
It  could  lead  to. 

Prayer  is  intensely  personal,  even  pub- 
lic prayer.  I  do  not  want  to  see  tis  in- 
volve children  in  a  deeply  sectarian  ex- 
perience where  there  are  children  of  dif- 
ferent faiths,  and  that  describes  the 
normal  public  school  classroom. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  for  having 
placed  in  the  Record  yesterday  so  schol- 
arly a  background  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  to  share  with  him  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  BathI  the  hope 
that  we  shall  not  adopt  the  amendment 
at  hand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Jew- 
ish News  of  August  19,  1966,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lbcislation  on  the  Right  To  Prat 
nUnoifl'  Senator  Evxxxtt  Dikksen  Is  an 
uniisiial  man.  He  usually  bas  a  sense  of 
humor.  His  dry  but  Incisive  wit  attracts 
attention,  draws  laughs,  gains  him  the  ad- 
miration and  friendships  that  have  elevated 
blm  to  unquestioned  leadership.  That  Is 
why  It  is  aU  the  more  puzzling  why  the  down- 
to-earth  Republican  leader  should  have  un- 
dertaken to  put  on  the  spot  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  by  hs  pro- 
posal to  legislate  on  the  right  to  pray,  who 
'la  to  pray,  when  one  Is  to  pray,  whether  one 
la  to  ask  him  or  any  one  else  whether  or 
not  to  pray  or  where  to  pray. 

If  It  were  not  faced  with  such  seriousness, 
there  would  be  something  funny  about  the 
measure — S.J.  Res.  148 — which  is  In  effect 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  assure  the 
right  to  "voluntary"  prayers  in  our  schools. 
HlB  proposal  Is  especially  threatening  be- 
cause It  is  the  first  such  effort  to  tamper 
with  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  to  Introduce  a 
change  In  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  It  has  been  called  "mischiev- 
ous" and  one  Washington  correspondent, 
Kenneth  Crawford,  writing  in  Newsweek,  an- 
ticipates that  Senator  Dibksen  may  succeed 
in  forcing  some  of  his  colleagues  to  support 
him  because  they  waU:  "How  can  we  vote 
against  prayer?" 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  Senator 
DtRKSXN  is  carrying  on  a  vendetta  with  the 
TT.S.  Supreme  Court,  having  stated:  "I  Co 
not  Intend  to  let  nine  men  tell  190  mUUon 
Americans.  Including  children,  where  and 
when  they  can  say  their  prayers."  This  Is 
Just  the  point  that  has  been  amply  clarified 
In  Supreme  Court  decisions — that  such  rights 
are  not  to  be  tampered  with.  But  Senator 
DnuuxN  would,  contrary  to  the  expressed 
views  of  many  rellgiotis  leaders  and  of  the 
major  religious  organizations,  bypass  the 
First  Amendment  and  Introduce  a  new  order 
negating  basic  American  principles  sepa- 
rating chvirch  and  state. 

A  joint  statement  by  the  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America  and  the  National  Community 
Relations  Advisory  Council,  In  opposition 
to  the  Dirksen  amendment.  Indicated  that 
the  proposal  now  before  the  VS.  Senate 
"would  place  the  force  of  government  behind 


prayer,"  and  presented  the  following  as  the 
Jewish  traditional  attitude  on  praying: 

"Jevirlsh  tradition,  not  unlike  most  other 
religious  traditions,  knows  of  two  kinds  of 
prayer:  private  prayer,  and  public  prayer. 
There  Is  hardly  a  place  or  activity  that  In 
Jewish  tradition  renders  private  prayer  in- 
appropriate. A  Jew  is  bidden  to  recite  private 
prayers  before  he  eats  or  drinks,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  meals,  on  beholding  the  beauty 
of  God's  nature,  when  putting  on  a  new  gar- 
ment, upon  bearing  good  tidings — in  short, 
there  is  virtually  no  aspect  of  human  ex- 
perience that  a  Jew  is  not  bidden  to  sanctify 
with  prayer.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  In- 
appropriate, from  a  Jewish  religious  point  of 
view,  and  we  might  add,  from  a  Constitu- 
tional point  of  view.  In  a  student  reciting 
private  prayers  during  the  course  of  his 
school  day,  provided  he  does  not  obstruct  or 
impede  the  normal  school  program. 

"Public  prayer  Is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter again.  Let  \is  be  clear  about  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  The  dlfflc\Uty  is  not  the  lo- 
cation as  such,  nor  Is  it  essentially  what  some 
critics  have  prejudicially  described  as  "rou- 
tine, formalized,  mechanical  recitation".  In 
Jewish  tradition,  pubUc  prayers  can  be  re- 
cited vlrtiially  anywhere  (though  the  syna- 
gogue is  its  most  appropriate  setting) .  Ova 
prayers,  not  unlike  the  public  prayers  of 
most  other  faiths,  are  formalized  both  as  to 
content  and  manner  of  recitation.  This  is 
necessarily  so,  for  prayer  is  the  singular  ex- 
pression of  a  partlciUar  faith  community, 
shaped  and  formed  by,  and  giving  expression 
to  a  unique  historical  encounter  with  the 
Divine.  For  this  very  same  reason,  however. 
It  is  an  act  of  groes  religious  insensltlvity  to 
Involve  In  such  a  deeply  sectarian  exp>erience 
children  of  differing  faiths.  This  kind  of 
indiscriminate  and  superficial  reUgloelty 
leads  to  a  trlvlallzatlon  and  desecration  of 
genuine  worship. 

"This,  then,  is  the  religious  ground,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  political,  on  which  we 
base  our  opposition  to  sectarian  prayers  in 
the  public  schools.  It  Is  on  this  same  ground 
that  we  would  oppose  non-sectarian  prayers. 
Prayer  that  is  not  rooted  in  specific  faith  and 
in  distinctive  religious  commitment  is  a 
meaningless,  empty  exercise. 

"Does  this  mean  that  God  and  religion  are 
to  be  banished  from  our  national  life,  or  that 
the   religious  foundations  of   this   national 
life  are  being  challenged?     The  answer  Is 
clearly  and  emphatically  "no!"    We  are  In 
fact  a  predominantly  religious  people  in  our 
origins  and  in  our  traditions.    As  clergymen, 
we  seek  to  make  religion  an  even  more  effec- 
tive part  of  ovtr  society's  life  than  It  Is.    Cer- 
tainly, there  is  room  in  American  life  for  a 
broadening  and  deepening  of  genuine  reli- 
gious commitment.    But  this  spiritual  herit- 
age and  this  religious  character  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  American  society  as  such,  and 
decidedly  not  to  the  American  state  as  such." 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  entire  Dirksen 
scheme  tends  not  only  to  challenge  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  its  oft-reiterated  ruUngs  in 
support    of    the    separation    principle,    but 
would    additionally    shatter    an    estabUshed 
American    tradition    and    would    Introduce 
government  rule  In  permitting  the  injecting 
of  religious  ideas  into  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, also  leading  to  the  injection  of  religion 
in  state  affairs.    The  hope  of  the  defenders 
of  the  separation  Idea  Is  that  Senators  will 
not  be  forced  into  a  role  of  ruling  on  prayer 
as  such,  under  pressure  of  "who  can  vote 
against  prayer?",  but  will  recognize  that  in 
a  free  society  the  right  to  prayer  is  sacred 
and  iinabrldged  under   existing  conditions. 
The  Dirksen  amendment  will  Introduce  an 
abridgement    because    It    will    legislate    for 
prayer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  tMr.  THxmiiOND]. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
very  firmly  support  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  being  offered  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Dirksen.  When  this  proposal  was  orig- 
inally Introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  a  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148,  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor 
because  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  and  important  Issues 
to  come  before  the  Congress  this  or  any 
other  year. 

This  proposal  in  essence  provides  that 
"nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  prohibit  the  authority  administer- 
ing any  school,  school  system,  educa- 
tional institution  or  other  public  building 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  from 
providing  for  or  permitting  the  volxmtary 
participation  by  students  or  others  in 
prayer." 

In  addition,  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  provides  that  "noth- 
ing contained  in  this  article  shall  au- 
thorize any  such  authority  to  prescribe 
the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer." 

In  my  Judgment,  this  amendment  re- 
affirms what  was  the  original  Intent  of 
the  first  amendment  and  in  effect  re- 
verses a  series  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions reinterpreting  and  thereby  virtually 
rewriting  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  These  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  brought  about  radical 
changes  in  the  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  have 
outlawed  longstanding  practices  and 
customs  which  in  some  cases  date  back 
for  a  hundred  or  more  years.  Prior  to 
the  recent  Court  decisions,  school  sys- 
tems or  local  school  districts  allowed 
brief  devotional  exercises  to  open  the 
school  day  or  at  the  beginning  of  each 
class.  Practices  of  this  type  were  rarely, 
if  ever,  objected  to  because  they  were 
conducted  in  a  maimer  suitable  to  the 
occasion  and  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  both  the  children  and  the 
parents  involved. 

Suddenly,  however,  these  devotional 
exercises  have  either  been  brought  to  a 
halt  or  have  had  cast  upon  them  the 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  their  constitution- 
ality because  of  these  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  is  much 
confusion  surrounding  the  exact  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  deci- 
sions themselves,  but  I  do  not  consider 
this  to  be  a  valid  argument  in  opposition 
to  the  Dirksen  amendment.  In  my  view, 
this  provides  a  conclusive  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  since  it 
points  up  the  fact  that  clarification  is 
needed. 

Many  people  are  asking  if  a  particular 
exercise  is  constitutional  or  if  it  would 
faU  within  the  ban  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  It  Is  dlfiBcult,  if  not  impossible. 
to  answer  each  of  these  Inquiries  in  the 
firm  knowledge  that  the  information 
provided  is  accurate. 

However,  If  the  Dirksen  amendment 
were  ad(«>ted,  clarifying  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  concerning  these  devo- 
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tlonal  exercises,  tl:ie  many  questions 
which  have  arisen  i  would  be  thereby 
answered. 

It  Is  Immrtant  td  kwint  out  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Dfrksen  amendment 
are  merely  pennlsslvp.  The  amendment 
does  not  require  a  local  school  district  or 
school  official  to  provide  for  a  devotional 
period;  and  it.  of  coiate,  specifically  for- 
bids the  school  officials  from  prescrib- 
ing the  form  or  content  of  any  prayer 
However,  should  the  schoolchildren  and 
their  parents  desire  to  have  a  period  set 
aside  for  prayers  in  the  schools,  then 
the  school  officials  Would  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  providing  for  such  an 
exercise.  1 

Mr.  President,  one  M  the  greatest  heri- 
tages which  our  couMry  has  is  that  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
first  amendment  proirldes  in  pertinent 
part: 

Congress  shall  make  jno  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  rellglda,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

I  would  oppose  ai  violently  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  any  proposal 
which  I  consider  an  infringement  of  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  Neverthe- 
less, this  proposed  aiiendment  expands 
freedom  of  religion  arid  at  the  same  time 
it  does  not  propose  to  jestablish  a  religion 
in  contravention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
first  amendment.         i 

Our  country  owes  Iti  very  existence  to  a 
higher  Providence,  an)d  our  belief  in  God 
has  guided  us  through  times  of  turbulence 
and  tribulation  and  resulted  in  our  coun- 
try's emerging  as  the  greatest  power  on 
earth  and  the  greatest  haven  for  the  op- 
pressed that  has  ever  existed.  The  Dirk- 
sen amendment  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
continue  In  this  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  billjhe  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
my  newsletter  dated  August  15.  1966.  and 
entitled  "Freedom  to  Pray." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows :       I 


Frexdom  T6  Pbat 

STROM    THimMONB.    U.S.    S^ATOE    FROM    SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  REPORTS  tt)  THE  PEOPLE 

The  recently  concludlad  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
proposed  Constitutional  amendment  de- 
signed to  allow  voluntaiKr  prayers  in  public 
Khools  produced  much  niore  heat  than  light 
Not  only  were  the  wlti^tsses  who  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  sharply  divided 
over  the  need  for  the  an?gndment,  but  there 
was  wide  divergence  of  dainion  even  among 
the  opponente  of  the  am&dment  on  several 
counts.  I 

ti„t°?"»°u  '^®  «^tnesses  4*pearlng  In  opposl- 
tion  to  the  amendment  «Tldently  would  op- 
pose every  public  recognition  of  God  and  our 
reliance  upon  His  divine  guidance  m  the 
conduct  of  national  aflaiis.  They  would  pre- 
fer to  erect  a  solid  "wall  of  separation"  be- 
tween God  and  the  Government.  They  In- 
■^r^JV-  ****  Supreme  Coi^rt's  rulings  In  this 
?h?Li°«"^  eventually, ©uUawlng  of  such 
T.  !  tl^'  National  Motto-m  God  We 
Of  An  JP*'  N»tlonal  Aiithem,  the  Pledge 
Of  All^Unce.  and  the  I  «e  of  chaplains  S 


In  the  schools  or  other  fonns  of  pubUc  rec- 
ognition of  our  dependence  upon  God.  Some 
objected  to  the  wording  of  the  amendment 
others  felt  this  was  not  the  appropriate  time 
to  act. 

Only  one  thing  la  clear  as  a  result  of  the 
hearing.  And  that  Is  that  there  exlste  to- 
day a  general  confualon  as  to  the  eventual 
result  of  the  Court's  forays  Into  this  area 
and  Just  what  U  Constitutionally  permissible 
under  the  rulings  already  handed  down,  and 
what  the  Court's  future  course  of  action 
will  be. 

For  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  the  Constitutional  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Everett  Ddikskn  and  co- 
sponsored  by  47  other  Senators,  IncludUig 
myself,  this  confusion  should  have  no  bear- 
ing. The  object  of  this  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  allow  children  in  the  public  schools  to 
participate  In  prayer  If  they  so  desire,  and 
even  amid  all  the  confusion,  it  is  clear  that 
that  Is  now  prohibited  by  the  Supreme  Court 
rulings. 

Prior  to  June  of  1962,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  New  York  Regents 
case  was  handed  down,  each  State,  each  local 
school  district,  and  even  each  school  or  In- 
dividual  class  was  free  to  do  as  it  pleased  in 
providing  for  prayers. 

It  had  been  an  historical  practice  at  many 
schools  to  open  the  day  with  a  short  prayer 
In  much  the  same  manner  that  both  Houses 
of  Congress  now  begin  each  day's  session 
with  a  prayer. 

Other  schools  chose  not  to  have  prayers 
but  the  Important  poUit  is  that  each  "tate 
or  local  school  was  free  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion for  themselves. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  how- 
ever, freedom  Is  a  one  way  street.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  are  free  not  to 
pray,  but  they  are  not  free  to  pray  even  If 
they  want  to.  This  Is  freedom  from  religion 
and  not  freedom  of  reUglon. 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
prohibits  the  estabUshment  of  a  reUglon  but 
it  also  protects  the  free  exercise  of  reUglon 
The  Dirksen  amendment  states  simply  that 
the  ConstltuUon  shaU  not  be  construed  so 
as  to  prohibit  "the  authority  administering 
any  school,  school  system,  educational  insti- 
tation,  or  other  public  building  supported  In 
whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure  of 
pubUc  funds  from  providing  for  or  permitting 
the  voluntary  participation  by  students  or 
others  m  Prayer."  In  addition,  it  speclficaUy 
prohlblte  the  administering  authority  from 
prescribing  the  form  or  content  of  the  prayer 
Thus,  this  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
Instate  practices  which  were  in  existence  dur- 
ing the  time  our  country  produced  Its  great- 
est leaders  and  under  which  our  country  grew 
and  prospered.  In  essence,  it  would  return 
freedom  of  religion  to  the  public  schools. 

The  Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
this  amendment  this  year.  A  two-thirds  vote 
for  approval  is  required  and  a  groundswell  of 
public  support  is  the  only  thing  which  will 
assure  success.  With  the  support  of  the 
people,  however,  anything  is  possible,  even  to 
the  point  of  wrenching  control  of  the  pubUc 
schools  away  from  the  dictates  of  the  Court 
Sincerely, 

Strom  Thttrmond. 
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the  Revolutionary  War.  who  protested 
against  the  ratiflcaUon  of  the  Constitu- 
tion unless,  coupled  with  the  adoption  of 
it.  there  were  amendments  to  that  Con- 
stitution, some  of  which  had  previously 
been  rejected  by  wealthy  landowners  and 
merchants  who  were  in  the  majority  of 
the  membership  of  that  Constitutional 
Convention. 

At  that  time,  on  the  demand  of  the 
men  who  had  won  the  Revolutionary 
War.  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country,  which  we  now 
term  affectionately  the  Bill  of  Rights 
were  adopted.  Ratification  was  com- 
pleted on  December  15. 1791. 

The  very  first  amendment  guarantees 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  freedom  of  every  form  of  reli- 
gious practice.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of 
all  our  freedoms.  It  provides  for  the 
absolute  separation  of  church  and  state. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  not  even  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  to  say  nothing  of  two -thirds 
of  Senators  present  and  voting,  will  sup- 
port the  proposed  Dirksen  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion reads : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 


and  In  the  armed 


both  Houses  of  Congress 

service*. 

Other  wltnesaea  were  koi  so  adamant  In 
tneir  oppoeltlon  to  the  lUnclple  of  prayew 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Young]  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
every  student  of  American  history  knows 
that  at  the  time  the  makers  of  our  Con- 
stitution first  prepared  that  immortal 
document  and  distributed  it  for  con- 
sideration in  the  13  Original  States,  there 
was  an  uproar  from  every  liberty-loving 
man  in  every  one  of  the  13  States.  This 
arose  from  those  patriots  who  had  won 


I  am  fearful  of  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
might  in  any  way  infringe  upon  or 
weaken  or  affect  this  amendment  which 
all  Americans  consider  so  precious. 

As  a  meml^er  of  a  church  for  some  50 
years.  I  of  course  believe  in  prayer,  and  I 
can  say  with  aU  reverence  that  God  has 
been  good  to  me  over  the  years,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  it. 

However,  the  place  for  prayers  is  in 
the  home  and  in  the  church.  Elvery 
American  has  th.e  constitutionaUy  guar- 
anteed right  to  worship  as  he  pleases  or 
to  not  worship,  if  he  pleases  not  to  do  so 
It  is  not  for  legislative  bodies  to  author- 
ize prayers  in  the  schools.  A  person  may 
pray  at  home,  in  church,  on  the  job,  or  in 
short,  any^vhere.  However,  to  authorize 
prayers  as  a  part  of  the  pubUc  school 
routine  is  to  inject  the  State  into  the  pri- 
vate matter  of  conscience  and  belief. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
pubUc  school  prayers  could  never  be 
truly  voluntary.  There  would  always  be 
pressure  on  pupils  to  conform. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion should  not  be  tampered  with  It 
should  not  be  amended.  The  propo.sed 
Dirksen  amendment,  in  my  opinion  does 
tamper  with  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  our  country;  and  I  will 
never  vote  to  weaken  our  fundamental 
doctrine  of  absolute  separation  of  church 
and  state.  If  we  were  to  weaken  the  Bill 
of  Rights  in  one  respect,  then  other 
precious  rights,  such  as  the  right  ac- 
corded to  everyone  to  have  a  fair  trial 
freedom  from  compulsory  self-incrimi- 
nation and  from  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  might  be  the  next  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 
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It  aeems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  dlstlngiilshed  minority 
leader  to  permit  voluntary  prayers  In 
schools,  if  adopted,  would  severely  In- 
fringe upon  freedom  of  religious  belief. 
While  I  share  with  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, and  with  most  Americans,  our 
common  American  heritage  of  religious 
traditions  and  of  a  personal  religious 
faith,  I  also  believe  In  the  wisdom  of  those 
men  who  fought  and  won  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  who  framed  and  de- 
manded the  ad(9tion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
to  our  Constitution.  I  believe  In  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Interpretation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  first  amendment  with 
regard  to  prayers  in  public  schools. 
Therefore  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois,  will 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
meeting  today  to  consider  a  very  serious 
subject  affecting  aU  Americans  who  trust 
in  God  and  pray  to  Him  in  a  multitude  of 
ways — through  the  recitation  of  prayers 
handed  down  through  families  as  well  as 
through  poems  and  songs  which  are  on 
the  tips  of  the  tongues  of  nearly  all 
schoolchildren. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  an  in- 
volved legal  brief.  Rather,  I  wish  to  state 
the  reasons  for  my  position  that  the 
prayer  amendment  now  under  consider- 
ation should  be  submitted  to  the  various 
States  for  ratification. 

We  face  a  chsujtic  situation  throughout 
the  country  because  of  several  rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  concerning  the  first 
amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

The  amendment  states  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  re- 
sulted in  a  variety  of  actions  by  school 
8Uid  other  ofiScials.  Some  of  these  oCa- 
cials  have  held  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
tax-supported  school  to  have  a  clergy- 
man or  other  person  offer  a  prayer  dur- 
ing commencement  exercises.  Bacca- 
laureate services  have  been  banned  in 
some  instances.  Some  of  the  actions 
have  bordered  on  the  ridiculous — such  as 
a  recommendation  that  words  constitut- 
ing a  prayer  can  be  recited  in  a  school 
building  if  they  are  not  recited  in  an  at- 
titude of  prayer.  As  I  am  sure  you  know, 
Mr.  President,  there  are  many  ways  to 
pray.  A  prayer  can  be  either  silent  or 
audible.  It  can  be  extemporaneous  or 
memorized.  It  can  be  in  prose  or  poetry. 
It  can  be  a  song.  One  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  expressed  the  indi- 
vidual view  on  one  of  the  prayer  cases 
that  while  the  students  were  not  required 
to  recite  the  prayer,  the  teacher  was,  and 
that  since  the  teacher  was  paid  from  tax 
funds,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, even  though  it  took  only  about  40 
seconds  of  her  time. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  situation  when 
a  teacher  of  the  school  directs  the  class  to 
stand  and  sing  "Ood  Bless  America"? 
In  that  song  we  have  these  lines:  "God 
bless  America,  land  that  I  love,  stand  be- 


side her  and  guide  her  through  the  night 
with  a  light  from  above." 

Or  what  is  the  legal  situation  If  in  an- 
other school  the  instructor  has  the  class 
stand  and  sing  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful,"— shall  these  words  be  eliminated: 
"May  God  thy  gold  refine,  till  all  success 
be  nobleness,  and  every  gain  divine.  God 
shed  His  grace  on  thee,  and  crown  thy 
good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shin- 
ing sea"? 

Must  we  discard  the  song  written  by 
that  famous  Baltimore  lawyer  Francis 
Scott  Key?  It  is  our  national  anthem, 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  In  that 
song  we  find  these  words:  "Praise  the 
Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us 
a  nation.  Then  conquer  we  must  for  our 
cause  it  is  just,  and  this  be  our  motto: 
In  God  is  our  trust." 

Shall  we  have  to  discard  the  last 
stanza  of  "America"?  Are  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  possessors  of 
sovereign  power?  Can  they  write  into 
our  Constitution  what  they  want  to?  Is 
it  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  to  have 
the  following  words  sung  in  our  schools: 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Tliee, 

Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God  our  King. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  amend  their  Con- 
stitution and  reassert  the  original  intent 
of  the  first  amendment  before  the  situ- 
ation is  further  complicated  by  addi- 
tional decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  it  is  unlawful  for  a  schoolteacher 
whose  salary  is  paid  from  tax  funds  to 
use  40  seconds  to  recite  a  prayer,  how 
can  we  use  tax  fimds  to  supply  a  Chap- 
lain in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives? 

Following  the  same  reasoning,  how 
can  we  sustain  for  long  the  expenditure 
of  tax  dollars  to  provide  the  Chaplaincy 
Corps  for  the  armed  services?  The 
Chaplaincy  Corps  has  been  operated  in  a 
tolerant  and  cooperative  manner  to  the 
satisfaction  of  three  great  branches  of 
religion,  to  wit:  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish.  A  nonbellever  or  a  believer  in 
some  other  religion  would  have  a  hard 
time  proving  that  he  was  ever  injiu'ed  or 
damaged  or  his  liberties  Interfered  with 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  Chap- 
laincy Corps  in  our  armed  services.  The 
Chaplaincy  Corps  has  not  resulted  in  the 
Government  establishing  a  religion; 
neither  has  it  interfered  with  the  free 
exercise  thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
objective  student  of  history  can  deny  the 
clear  and  simple  purpose  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  writers  of  this  part 
of  the  Constitution  did  not  want  a  slate 
chiirch.  Our  Pounding  Fathers  did  not 
want  any  church — whether  it  be  Presby- 
terian, Methodist.  Episcopalian,  Catholic, 
Baptist,  or  any  other  denomination — to 
be  maintained  by  tax  funds.  It  was  that 
simple.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  had  any  idea 
of  driving  a  belief  in  God  out  of  our  na- 
tional life.  They  just  did  not  want  a 
tax-supported  church. 


In  1947  in  the  Everson  case  (330  U.S. 
1)  Justice  Black,  speaking  of  persecu- 
tions and  abuses  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
said: 

These  practices  became  so  commonplace  as 
to  shock  the  freedom-loving  colonials  Into  a 
feeling  of  abhorrence.  The  Imposition  of 
taxes  to  pay  ministers'  salaries  and  to  build 
and  maintain  churches  and  church  property 
aroused  their  Indignation.  It  was  these 
feelings  which  found  expression  in  the  First 
Amendment.  No  one  locality  and  no  one 
group  throughout  the  Colonies  can  rightly 
be  given  entire  credit  for  having  suroused  the 
sentiment  that  culminated  In  adoption  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights'  provisions  embracing  religious 
liberty.  But  Virginia,  where  the  established 
church  had  achieved  a  dominant  Influence  In 
political  affairs  and  where  many  excesses  at- 
tracted wide  public  attention,  provided  a 
great  stimulus  and  able  leadership  for  the 
movement.  The  people  there,  as  elsewhere, 
reached  the  conviction  that  Individual  re- 
ligious liberty  could  be  achieved  best  under 
a  government  which  was  stripped  of  all  power 
to  tax,  to  support,  or  otherwise  to  assist  any 
or  all  religions,  or  to  Interfere  with  the  be- 
liefs of  any  religious  Individual  or  group. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  again  that  it  was  never  the  inten- 
tion of  our  Foimding  Fathers  to  create  a 
society  acceptable  only  to  unbelievers. 
The  history  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
shows  that  the  Foimding  Fathers  in- 
tended no  hostility  toward  religion. 
They  wrote  the  first  amendment  to  put 
an  end  to  tax-supported  churches.  We 
should  get  back  to  its  original  meaning, 
and  I  lu^e  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  this  honorable  body. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  might  be  necessary. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  be- 
cause he  did  in  fact  recite  very  accur- 
ately some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  and  some  of  the  practices 
that  have  been  prohibited. 

I  wanted  to  get 'the  thought  of  the 
Senator  on  whether  he  believes  that  the 
impact  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
would  be  to  outlaw  "God  Bless  America," 
"America  the  Beautiful,"  and  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  a  theoretical  answer.  It  has  already 
happened. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  read  the  deci- 
sions? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  decisions  are  ap- 
plied throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Has  the  Senator  read  the 
decisions? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  read  the  de- 
cisions. The  decisions  are  applied 
throughout  the  land,  and  school  after 
school  has  eliminated  baccalaureate 
services.  School  after  school  has  elim- 
inated the  offering  of  a  prayer  at  com- 
mencement exercises. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Time  Is  limited,  and  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  let  the  Senator  talk 
any  longer  on  my  time. 

I  point  out  that  what  the  Senator  said 
was  specifically  taken  into  consideration, 
and  It  was  not  niled  on  as  the  Senator 
said. 
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The  Court  held,  t^  I  said  before: 
There  is  of  course  bothlng  in  the  decision 
reached  here  that  la  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  school  chUdren  and  others  are  ofll- 
claUy  encouraged  to  express  love  for  our 
country  by  reciting  historical  documents 
such  ••  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  contain  references  to  the  Deity  or  by 
singing  officially  espoused  anthems  which  In- 
clude the  composer's  professions  of  faith  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  With  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  manlfestatitnfl  In  our  public  life 
of  belief  In  Ood. 

The  Court  specifically  said  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  stated 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  Senator  fro^  Nebraska  alluded 
to  prayer  In  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
If  the  Senator  had  read  the  cases  closely, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  Court  deci- 
sion referred  to  thfse  practices  without 
disapproval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired.  I 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  ilr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  has 
read  from  the  footnotes  of  one  of  the 
Justices.  Actually,  aU  that  is  main- 
tained there  is  that  they  have  not  ruled 
on  those  points  yet. 

My  point  is  that  Ithe  reasoning  of  the 
decisions  that  the  Court  has  already  ren- 
dered can  only  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Chaplaincy  Cori*  and  the  ending  of 
the  singing  of  son^s  that  constitute  a 
prayer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  ^Ir.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINffl  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio]  Is  recognized  for  4 
minutes.  | 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  forjthe  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  shall  do  so 
for  several  reasons. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  HUnois  would  restore 
substanUally  the  situation  which  pre- 
vailed for  175  year$  before  1962.  when 
the  Supreme  Court  made  Its  pronounce- 
ment in  the  Vitale  case.  For  175  years 
prayer  was  accepted  In  the  schools  at 
various  places  throi«hout  the  Nation. 

In  that  175  yearp,  the  moral  fabric 
of  our  country  wasi  not  harmed  under 
that  practice.  DivUlveness,  except  in 
the  period  of  the  Civdl  War,  did  not  exist 
between  us.  I 

We  followed  the  ptecepts  of  the  North- 
west Territory  Proolamatlon  that  mo- 
rality and  religion  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  shall  forever  be  promulgated. 

Someone  then  went  to  the  courts  and 
implored  that  prayer  be  forbidden,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  <i>f  the  United  States 
in  a  divided  opinion  ruled  that  prayer 
and  the  teaching  that  there  Is  a  God 
shaU  be  barred  from  our  pubUc  schools. 

The  decision  does;  not  deal  only  with 
the  reading  of  the  itble.  The  decision 
impliedly.  If  not  expressly,  states  that 
no  school  shall  Incline  a  child  to  believe 
that  there  Is  a  Supieme  Being.  Stated 
m  other  words,  whfkt  we   anticipated 


from  our  schools  is  that  they  will  incline 
a  child  to  believe  in  materialism  and 
that  alone. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  been 
In  effect  for  4  years. 

Some  Senators  this  afternoon  made 
the  statement  that  our  school  ofBcials 
are  confused,  that  they  do  not  know 
what  the  Supreme  Court  meant,  and 
that  therefore  the  philosophy  of  atheism 
has  practically  been  adopted. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  we 
should  not  tamper  with  the  first  10 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  The 
14th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
tampered  with  the  1st  amendment. 

I  cannot  accept  that  argimient  as 
soimd.    I  reject  It. 

I  approach  the  amendment  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  I  believe  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  developing  a  youth 
that  shall  be  possessed  of  morality  a 
youth  that  wlU  be  directed  to  an  ad- 
herence to  the  truth. 

No  harm  can  come  to  the  Nation  If 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  Much 
good  can  come  from  It . 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  confronts  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time  is  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  the  Dirksen  substitute 
amendment  for  the  resolution  designat- 
ing October  31  as  UNICEF  Day.  l"his 
question  is  decided  by  a  majority  vote. 
After  the  substitution  of  the  language 
of  the  Dirksen  amendment  for  the 
UNICEF  resolution,  if  that  is  done,  the 
question  of  adopting  the  Dirksen  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  require  a 
two-thirds  vote.  I  see  no  reason  in  re- 
questing a  rollcall  on  the  majority  vote 
and  thus  in  the  interest  of  saving  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pending  amendment  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  UNICEF  language  and 
that  the  next  vote  will  be  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  language  of  the  so-caUed 
Dirksen  amendment  which  will  require 
a  two-thirds  majority,  and  which  will 
take  place  not  later  than  3  o'clock  with 
the  time  between  now  and  3  o'clock  to  be 
equally  controUed  and  divided  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  no  objecUon 
except  that  I  have  some  time  left  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  I  should 
like  to  utter  a  sentiment  or  two. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  object,  or  does  the  Senator  waive 
his  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  rather  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  withhold  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request  until  I  use  my  6  minutes. 

I  ask  the  Parliamentarian 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Dllnois  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  one  opinion  that 
really  makes  sense  in  this  so-called 
Engel  against  Vitale  case  was  that  of 
Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart.  He 
filed  a  dissent,  and  he  said  that  the  court 
has  completely  misapplied  a  constitu- 
tional principle.    He  said  that  there  is 
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nothing  involved  In  the  matter  from 
which  It  can  be  concluded  that  one  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  religion  as 
provided  by  the  first  amendment. 

It  does  not  involve  the  free  exercise 
clause  particularly,  except  in  this  sense: 
tiiat  about  the  only  people  who  will  have 
free  exercise,  unless  we  get  this  cured,  are 
the  atheists,  who  do  not  believe  in  any- 
thing, including  the  Almighty.  They  do 
not  believe  in  a  deity.  The  agnostics 
have  doubts  about  it,  simply  because  they 
cannot  prove  it.  But  your  100  percent 
Simon-pure  atheist  has  no  belief  in  the 
deity,  and  he  fights  all  the  way. 

They  ought  to  reread  that  decision. 

It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  under  the 
curricula  of  today,  almost  anything  can 
be  taught  in  the  schools;  but  when  it 
comes  to  prayer,  they  hold  up  their  hands 
in  holy  horror.  They  teach  sex  educa- 
tion today.  In  the  interest  of  academic 
freedom,  they  teach  communism  today. 
They  teach  ballet  dancing.  You  name  it 
and  they  have  It.  But  do  not  menUoti 
prayer— the  pipeline  to  the  Almighty,  to 
give  one  comfort  in  hours  of  distress  and 
to  assuage  ones  grief.  What  a  strange 
thing. 

What  do  we  ask  here?  We  ask  only 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  local  board  permitting— 
that  Is  the  language — voluntary  prayer 
or  participation  in  volimtary  prayer 
And  we  safeguard  It  and  say  that  no  au- 
thority shall  prescribe  the  form  or  the 
content.  I  do  not  know  what  more  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  job  done. 

PinaUy,  of  course,  what  does  this  add 
up  to?  We  ask  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  submit  this  to  the  people 
Whose  country  Is  this?  Does  It  belong 
to  the  nine  men  sitting  In  that  marble 
palace?  Does  It  belong  to  Congress? 
Does  It  belong  to  some  other  agency  of 
government?  Or  Is  It  sUll  a  government 
by  the  people? 
..JP^^  Preamble  begins  with  the  words 

We  the  People  •  •  •  do  ordain  •  •  • 
ttils  Constitution."  The  only  way  it  can 
be  changed  is  to  go  back  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  authority— the  people.  We  can 
do  this,  but  it  still  has  to  be  ratified  by 
the  people  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
It  is  that  simple. 

Are  we  afraid  of  the  people  of  this 
country?  I  do  not  know  what  this  tim- 
idity adds  up  to.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
them.  I  beUeve  It  Is  the  one  thing  that 
safeguards  the  perpetuity  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  solidarity  of  this  country 
the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

So,  in  the  language  of  the  old  song 
when  we  ask  the  Lord  to  let  His  Grace 
shine  on  us.  what  we  ought  to  sing  and 
pray  is.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  His  Grace 
But  how  are  we  going  to  do  this?  Enter 
Into  somebody's  closet? 

By  law,  we  compel  these  children  to  go 
to  school  many  hours  a  day.  But  do  not 
taint  them  with  an  opportunity  for  vol- 
untary prayer,  if  that  is  what  they  want 
to  do. 

That  Is  how  simple  this  Is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   That  Is  the  end  of  the  story. 

I  trust  that  this  resolution  I  have  of- 
fered will  be  substituted  for  the  UNICEF 
resolution,  and  then  we  can  proceed  to 
the  final  rollcall;  because,  since  it  is  a 
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constitutional  amendment.  It  requires 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

That  Is  the  whole  story. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request  of 
a  moment  ago,  for  fear  that  it  might  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  I  support 
the  motion  to  substitute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  under- 
stand  

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    The  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  see.    In  other  words, 

the  yeas  and  nays  are  on  the 

jiir.  DIRKSEN.     On  the  substitution. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    I  do  not  object. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harbis  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dikksen]  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  bill. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamjishire 
[Mr.  MclNTTRsl.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I.  therefore,  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  'I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoBzl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HastkxI,  the  Senator  from  Washingtcm 
(Mr.  MagnusonI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  fMr.  Bass!  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McInttrxI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydenI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MetcalfI  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDDl  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  are  necessarily  absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
frcm  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  SCentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[No.  259  Leg.] 
TEAS— 61 


Aiken 

Oriffln 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Robertson 

Boggs 

HiU 

RusaeU,  B.C. 

Byrd,  V». 

Holland 

Russell.  Oa. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Carlaon 

Lauscbe 

Simpson 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

McCIellan 

Smith 

Cotton 

MlUer 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Montoya 

Stennis 

Dlrkaen 

Moas 

Symington 

Domlntck 

Mundt 

Talmadge 

EasUand 

Murphy 

Thurmond 

Blender 

Pastore 

Tower 

Fannin 

Pearson 

WlUiams.  Del. 

Fong 

Prouty 

NATS— 36 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Monroney 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Morse 

Bible 

Javlts 

Muskle 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Nelson 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Kuchel 

PeU 

Douglas 

Long.  Mo. 

Proxmlre 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Pulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Tydlngs 

Omening 

McOee 

WUliams.  N.J. 

Harris 

McOovern 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Allott 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Hartke 

MetcaU 

Bass 

Hayden 

Morton 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

So  Mr.  DniftKN's  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KESnSFEDT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Preisident,  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
constitutional  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  respect  the  concern  reflected  in  this 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
action  proposed  Is  wise.  And  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Constitution  should  ever 
be  amended  without  the  full  utilization 
of  Senate  committee  procedures  and 
without  the  greatest  deliberation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  held  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posed amendment  and  referred  It,  with- 
out recommendation,  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Although  the  full  committee 
has  not  yet  had  an  opportimity  to  con- 
sider the  proposal,  and  the  hearings  were 
published  only  2  days  ago,  the  Senate 
is  being  asked,  without  further  consid- 
eration, to  vote  on  an  amendment  which 
might  work  a  dangerous  change  to  our 
Constitution  in  a  most  delicate  area. 

I  consider  the  process  of  amending  the 
Constitution  an  almost  "sacred"  thing 
under  our  system  of  government.  This  is 
testified  to  by  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  only  15  amendments  added  to  our 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  be  even  more  careful 
and  circumspect  when  the  proposed 
amendment  involves  a  change  in  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution — which 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  our  civil  liberties 
and  which  has  never  been  amended  in 
our  history. 

So  I  begin  with  the  assumption  that  an 
amendment  in  this  area  would  only  be 


justified  if  there  were  some  absolute  ne- 
cessity requiring  it. 

And  I  do  not  believe,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  hearings,  that  there 
is  such  an  absolute  necessity  for  a 
change.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Senator  Bayh, 
who  chaired  these  hearings,  that  the 
hearings  failed  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  a  constitutional  amendment.  The 
overwhelming  weight  of  the  testimony 
from  both  our  Nation's  religious  leaders 
and  most  eminent  constitutional  law- 
yers, was  against  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. The  constitutional  lawyers  point- 
ed out  that  such  an  suuendment  could 
constitute  a  dangerous  precedent  in  this 
area  and  could  cause  a  weakenening  to 
our  basic  first  amendment  freedoms. 
Our  tradition  of  religious  freedom  is,  in 
the  words  of  Jefferson,  foimded  upon  the 
existence  of  a  "wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state."  We  must  be 
alert  against  any  action  that  would 
weaken  this  separation. 

Our  religious  leaders  pointed  out  that 
the  Court  in  its  decisions,  while  empha- 
sizing that  the  Government  must  re- 
main strictly  neutral  in  religious  mat- 
ters, took  pains  to  point  out  that  the 
decisions  acknowledged  that  we  are  a 
religious  people  whose  Institutions  pre- 
suppose a  Supreme  Bemg,  and  that  these 
decisions  did  not  attack  the  religious 
basis  of  our  national  life. 

As  I  interpret  these  decisions,  it  is 
presently  constitutionally  permissible  to 
allot  time  during  the  schoolday  for  med- 
itation and  reflection.  This  would  not 
run  afoul  of  our  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  and  it  would  not 
involve  public  authorities  conducting 
religious  exercises. 

The  difference  to  our  religious  life  be- 
tween what  our  Constitution  presently 
permits  and  what  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  allow,  therefore  seems  to  me 
so  slight  as  not  at  all  to  justify  the  in- 
voking of  our  constitutional  amendment 
machinery. 

I  agree  that  we  must  ensure  that  our 
moral  and  religious  values  are  incul- 
cated in  our  children,  and  I  appreciate 
the  special  concern  of  the  many  citizens 
who  have  written  me.  that  our  Nation 
preserve  its  religious  heritage. 

But  as  President  Kermedy  remarked 
following  the  Engel  decision: 

We  have  in  this  case  a  very  easy  rem- 
edy .  .  .  We  could  pray  a  good  deal  more 
at  home,  we  could  attend  our  churches  with 
a  great  deal  more  fidelity,  and  we  could  make 
the  true  meaning  of  prayer  much  more  Im- 
portant In  the  lives  of  all  our  children. 

Rather  than  amend  our  Constitution, 
I  believe  we  must  Instead  encourage  and 
rely  upon  our  families,  churches,  and 
other  private  community  institutions  to 
provide  the  religious  leadership  and  in- 
struction that  is  so  essential  to  our  chil- 
dren. It  Is  this  reliance  that  has  so 
successfully  guided  our  Nation  in  the 
past,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  future. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President.  I  oppose 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  for  two  reasons: 

First.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  necessary 
since  silent  meditation  and  voluntary 
prayers   are  already  permitted  in  our 
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schools.  Personally,  too,  I  have  always 
believed  that  a  period  of  silence  or  medi- 
tation is  most  condusive  to  true  prayer. 
In  fact,  as  the  Bayh  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolutions  says: 

The  Supreme  Court  decisions  did  not  In- 
volve or  prohibit  voluntary  prayer  or  silent 
meditation  In  our  public  schools,  or  spon- 
taneous prayer  In  oiir  public  schools  during 
time  of  tragedy;  or  bubllc  school  programs 
commemorating  rellMous  events  of  tradi- 
tional and  historical  iijgnlflcance. 

Second.  Iflndthk  Dlrksen  amendment 
contradictory,  it  ^ys  the  administer- 
ing authority  can  provide  for  voluntary 
participation  in  prayer— in  itself  a  some- 
what contradictory  term — how  can  one 
"provide  for"  sompthing  that  is  truly 
"voluntary"— while  at  the  same  time  the 
administering  authority  cannot  prescribe 
the  form  or  content  of  the  prayers.  I 
ask  what  good  is  it  to  provide  for  public 
prayers  if  then  one  cannot  agree  upon 
the  prayers?  Actiinlly,  this  leaves  us 
where  we  are  toda^with  full  permis- 
sion for  our  children  to  either  mediate  or 
have  voluntary  praj«er  in  our  schools. 

I,  naturally,  join  In  the  general  regret 
at  the  narrownes^s  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  thut  have  caused  this 
controversy.  But,  on  balance,  I  believe 
true  religious  freedom  and  the  spirit  of 
God's  wishes,  as  I  understand  them,  are 
better  served  by  leafing  the  Constitution 
alone  on  this  point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Providence  Visitor 
of  September  9,  I9fl6,  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  ot(jection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


tutton.  Second,  one  can  also  ask  whether 
In  our  pluralistic  society  such  a  prayer  is 
worth  the  discontent,  even  iU-wlll,  In  the 
commxmlty  that  these  prayers  often  incite. 
Prayers  are  Intended  to  lead  us  to  Ood,  not 
to  fight  with  our  neighbors. 

The  most  weighty  reason  we  know  that 
can  be  given  against  the  Dirksen  amendment 
Is  that  it  is  not  necessary.  This  newspaper 
has  in  the  past — and  we  beUeve  Senator 
Pell  also — proposed  that  in  our  public 
schooU  a  moment  of  sUence  be  permitted 
each  morning  for  children  to  pray,  or  not,  as 
they  wished.  For  this  no  Constitutional 
amendment  is  needed.  Furthermore,  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  permits  those  who  pray  a 
better  method  of  prajring  and  those  who  will 
not  pray  in  public  the  freedom  of  desisting 
without  the  embarrassment  they  Insist  they 
su&er. 

A  moment  of  silent  communion  with  God 
Is  certainly  far  superior  to  the  types  of 
prayer  that  have  been  served  up  in  commu- 
nities where  school  prayers  have  been 
permitted. 

We  urge  once  more  that  school  systems 
and  teachers  in  the  State  employ  the  simple 
method  of  permitting  a  moment  of  sUence 
each  day  for  their  students  to  pray.  In  this 
way  no  one  can  be  offended;  we  believe  that 
Ood  will  be  pleased;  and  our  Constitution 
will  remain  as  It  Is. 


Wh««x  Are  xri^  Clexoymen? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  National  Review 
the  question  was  asked:  "Where  are  the 
clergymen?"'  It  was  aimed  at  the  small  sup- 
port that  the  Dirksea  amendment  has  re- 
ceived from  the  churehes,  particularly  the 
CathoUc  Church.  The  Dlrksen  amendment 
proposes  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  permit  public  prayeit  to  be  recited  In  the 
public  school  system. 

The  fact  U  that  the  clergy  on  the  whole 
have  not  supported  th^  amendment.  On  the 
contrary,  in  hearings  |to  Washington  many 
ranking  representative*  of  all  faiths  have 
opposed  it.  and  Catholic  opposition  or  indif- 
ference to  the  questlaa  of  the  amendment 
has  grown  over  the  yefirs. 

At  first  glance,  this  |  indifference  tends  to 
surprise,  if  not  shock.  The  simple  quesUon 
arises:  "Are  not  the  clergy  in  favor  of 
prayer?"  The  answer  here  of  course  Is  Tes 
But  the  more  accurate  question  is:  "Are  the 
clergy  In  favor  of  prayers  in  the  public 
school?"  which  U  something  different.  And 
the  real  question  is  this:  "Are  the  clergy  In 
favor  of  amending  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit these  prayers?" 

It  U  with  respect  to  this  last  question  the 
Clergy  have  been  silent  lor  opposed,  and  their 
reason  for  so  doing  1«  substantial.  (It  la 
not,  as  the  National  Review  writer  held  to 
protect  federal  aid  to  iiathollc  schools.) 

First,  to  consider  th«  matter  logicaUy  one 
may  ask  if  there  Is  a  proper  proportion  be- 
tween means  and  end.  To  amend  the  Con- 
stitution U  a  very  i»elghty  matter  and 
should  not  be  undertaken  lightly.  And  If 
prayers  are  a  weighty  matter,  it  can  be  ques- 

1^.'^'**^^''  *^*  »"'«'•  synthetic,  and  wa- 
tered-down prayer  that  is  usually  composed 
in  order  to  please  all  students  and  their  par- 
ents Is  worth  an  amentoent  to  the  Constl- 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148 
which  is  before  us  today.  This  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Senator  Dirksen. 
on  March  22.  and  I  joined  as  cosponsor 
along  with  47  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

My  statement  shall  be  brief  because  I 
believe  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
understood  by  all  Members.  Neverthe- 
less, since  this  proposal  holds  wide  in- 
terest throughout  the  country,  I  wish  to 
state  my  views. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  designed 
to  resolve  the  imcertainty  created  by  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
of  our  lower  courts.  In  Engel  against 
Vitale,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
prayer  formulated  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  and  recommend- 
ed by  them  for  use  in  the  schools  of  that 
State  constituted  the  "estoblishment  of 
religion"  and  was  forbidden  by  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
case  of  School  District  of  Abington 
against  Schempp  a  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  invalidated  a  Pennsylvania 
statute  which  required  that  "at  least  10 
verses  from  the  Holy  Bible  shaU  be  read, 
without  comment,  at  the  opening  of  each 
public  school  on  each  schoolday.  Any 
child  shall  be  excused  from  such  Bible 
reading,  or  attending  such  Bible  reading, 
upon  the  written  request  of  his  parent  or 
guardian.  The  Court  found  that  the 
statute  violated  the  establishment  clause 
of  the  first  amendment. 

Without  attempting  to  analyze  fully 
the  holdings  of  the  Court,  I  simply  point 
out  that  these  decisions  were  based  on 
the  proposition  that  a  particular  form  of 
prayer  caimot  be  required  or  prescribed 
by  the  Government,  whether  it  be  the 
United  States,  the  States,  or  instrumen- 
talities of  the  States  such  as  municipali- 
ties and  school  boards.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  violate  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  which  declares  that,  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
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the  free  exercise  thereof."  And,  in  1940 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Cant- 
weU  against  Cormectlcut  held  that  the 
14th  amendment  made  the  1st  amend- 
ment applicable  to  the  States  and  local 
governing  bodies. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment before  us  today— known  as  the 
Dirksen  amendment — reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  oTid  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
Ing  arUcle  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  all  Intente  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  ConsUtutlon  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Constitution  shall  prohibit  the  authority  ad- 
ministering any  school,  school  system,  edu- 
cational institution  or  other  pubUc  building 
supported  In  whole  or  In  part  through  the 
expenditure  of  pubUc  funds  from  providing 
for  or  permitting  the  voluntary  parUclpaUon 
by  studente  or  others  in  prayer.  Nothing 
contained  In  this  article  shaU  authorize  any 
such  authority  to  prescribe  the  form  or  con 
tent  of  any  prayer. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  ShaU  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  >^8- 
latures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  ite  sub- 
mtesion  to  the  States  by  t»  •  Congress." 

It  can  be  seen  tram  reading  the  pro- 
posed amendment  tha»  it  leaves  undis- 
turbed the  decisions  jf  the  Supreme 
Court  which  forbid  th?  States  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  cont.'nt  of  prayers  or 
to  require  the  recitation  of  prayers  in 
public  schools.  The  Dincsen  amendment 
would  overrule  the  deci4.ion  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  in  Stein 
against  Oshlnsky.  in  whl«ii  the  Court  sus- 
tained the  right  of  a  StaU*  school  district 
to  refuse  to  allow  voluniary  prayers  in 
the  classroc«n.  In  this  connection.  I 
think  an  analogy  may  be  made  to  those 
cases  involving  the  saluting  of  the  fiag. 
In  the  case  of  West  Virginia  Board  of 
Education  against  Bamette.  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  no  student  can  be  com- 
pelled to  participate  in  the  saluting  of  the 
fiag  when  such  participation  Is  contrary 
to  his  religious  beliefs  or  conscience.  But 
the  Court  never  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
that  any  school  district  can  deny  the 
saluting  of  the  flag  for  those  vho  wish  to 
participate  simply  because  th«  re  is  a  stu- 
dent who  does  not  vrlsh  to  sail  te  the  flag 
because  of  his  reUgious  beliefs.  The  fact 
that  one  or  more  students  do  net  desire  to 
engage  In  voluntary  prayer  should  not 
prevent  other  students  from  doing  so. 

Our  country  has  observed  the  tradition 
of  tolerance  for  minorities  as  well  as 
majorities.  Dean  Erwin  Griswold  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  has  analyzed  this 
tradition  with  great  insight  in  an  article 
in  which  he  stated: 

In  a  country  which  has  a  great  tradition  of 
tolerance,  is  it  not  important  that  mlnorlUes 
who  have  benefited  so  greatly  from  that 
tolerance,  should  be  tolerant,  too  as  long 
as  they  are  not  compelled  to  take  affirmative 
acUon  themselves,  and  nothing  U  done  which 
toey  cannot  wait  out,  or  pass  respectf  uUy  by. 
without  their  own  personal  partlclpaUon  "if 
they  do  not  want  to  give  it?  Is  it  not  a 
travesty   that   we   have   brought   ourselves 
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through  an  essentially  thought-denying 
absolutist  approach,  to  the  point  where  such 
things  as  chaplains  In  our  prisons,  or  chapels 
In  our  military  academies,  can  be  seriously 
and  solemnly  raised  as  threats  to  the  religious 
freedom  which  Is  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment — as  made  applicable  to  the 
States,  In  very  general  terms,  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment?  In  saying  this,  I  am 
fuUy  mindful  of  the  rights  of  those  who  have 
or  profess  no  religion,  and  who  are  surely 
entitled  to  the  same  respect  as  any  one  else — 
and  should  themselves  give  the  same  respect- 
ful regard  to  the  rights  of  other  citizens,  ac- 
cepting reaficaiable  arrangements  made  In  this 
area  by  the  majority,  with  no  compulsion 
on  them  to  participate. 


Finally,  our  system  of  government 
which  emphasizes  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  is  connected  with  religious 
fi»ith.  It  would  be  a  sad  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  if  it  should  cease  to 
be  so.  While  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  prohibits — and  properly 
so — our  Government  from  establishing  a 
religion  or  supporting  it,  or  presciibing 
its  exercise  in  our  public  schools,  I  think 
it  wrong  that  we  should  deny  individual 
children  the  right  of  exercising  freedom 
of  religious  thought  such  that  they  may 
pause  at  some  time  during  the  schiX)lday 
to  utter  a  voluntary  prayer,  to  express 
their  belief  and  faith. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  support  and 
vote  for  this  amendment,  which  would 
permit  voluntary  prayers  in  our  public 
schools. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  final  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  144,  as  amended. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  constitutional  vote 
which  will  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
passage,  and  that  the  Dirksen  resolution 
substitutes  for  it,  on  final  p>assage? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
vote  Is  on  the  final  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution  as  amended  by  the  Dirksen 
substitute.    A  two-thirds  vote  is  required 
for  final  passage. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
question  is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution 
(8J.  Res.  144) .  as  amended,  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MOSS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  fnan  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTYSil  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BRrwsTtRl.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

"Mr  BREWSTER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  I  wish  to  confirm  the  live  pair 
which  was  announced  by  the  Senator 
fr«m  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.    If  I  were  per- 


mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."    I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Haydkn]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttrbI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  BlKTCALr] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MsTCALF]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  49, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

EUender 

Fannin 

Pong 

Grlffln 


Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Douglas 

Krvln 

Fulbrigtat 

Omening 

Harris 

Hart 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bass 

Brewster 

Dodd 
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YEAS — 49 

Hlckenlooper 
HIU 

Holland 
Hruska 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Lausche 
Long.  La. 
McClellan 
Miller 
Montoya 
Mundt 
Murphy 
*   Pastors 
Pearson 
Prouty 
Randolph 
Sobertaon 

NAYS— 37 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mondale 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Oore  Mclntyre 

Hartke  MetcaU 

Hayden  Morton 

Jordan,  Idaho  Moss 
Magnuaon 


Russell,  S.C. 

Russell,  Oa. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennia 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUliams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Morse 

Uuskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

RtblcoS 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


best  Of  spirit.  It  will  continue.  It  will 
be  far  better  organized  throughout  the 
coimtry  next  time  we  wrestle  with  the 
question  of  voluntary  prayer  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  those  Senators  who  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion  of  the  minority 
leader's  proposal  concerning  prayer  in 
the  public  schools.  Certahily  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  himself  car- 
ried forward  the  argument  for  his  meas- 
ure with  all  of  his  abundant  skill  and 
grace. 

His  views,  strong  and  most  sincere, 
were  expressed  with  typical  eloquence, 
with  characteristic  clarity  and,  most  as- 
suredly, with  deep  and  abiding  convic- 
tion. In  short,  the  manner  in  which 
this  delicate  issue  was  handled  speaks 
highly  for  the  jimior  Illinois  Senator, 
not  only  for  his  ability  as  an  outstanding 
leader,  but,  more  importantly,  for  his 
undeniable  position  as  an  outstanding 
American. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  like- 
wise is  to  be  singled  out  for  the  exem- 
plary manner  in  which  his  views  on 
school  prayer  were  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  From  the  dis- 
cussion it  was  obvious  that  his  concern 
on  this  issue  equals  that  of  the  minority 
leader.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments,  he 
clearly  excelled  both  for  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  hear- 
ings and  for  his  full  and  articulate  ex- 
planations on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Particularly  noteworthy  during  this 
discussion  were  the  contributions  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  who  we  all  acknowledge  as  one 
of  the  Senate's  and,  indeed,  the  Nations 
outstanding  constitutional  historians. 
Senator  Ervin  presented  his  views  with 
typical  clarity  and  eloquence,  with  forth- 
right conviction  and  with  compelling 
persuasiveness.  Certainly,  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  light  he  brought 
to  this  issue. 

Finally,  to  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall], and  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings], 
we  are  grateful,  as  always,  for  offering 
their  clear  and  convincing  views.  So, 
too.  the  Senators  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  and  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  are 
to  be  thanked  for  similarly  joining  along 
with  others  to  make  the  discussion  lively, 
enlightening,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  provocative  this  session. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  49  and  the  nays  are  37. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  not  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  Johit  resolution,  as  amended,  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  crusade  for  the  school 
prayer  amendment  was  carried  on  In  the 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  quei7 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  about 
the  program  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guiaiied  minority  leader,  It  is  antici- 
pated—and this  meets  with  his  ap- 
proval—to take  up  the  UNICEP  resolu- 
tion next. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  IXx.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  We  cannot  hear  or  see 
the  majority  leader.  

The  FRB8IDINO  OFPICEB.  The 
point  is  wen  taken.    Senators  win  take 
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their  seats.  Attach*  will  remove  them- 
selves, from  the  Chamber  or  find  seats. 
The  galleries  will  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
UNICEP  resolution  wfll  be  the  next  order 
of  business.  Then  trie  District  of  Colum- 
bia colleges  bill,  to  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcfcn  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  wUl  have  »n  amendment  and 
on  which  he  may  waiit  a  rollcall. 

It  is  anticipated  tl*»t  on  Thursday,  the 
distinguished  senior  i  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  chMrman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  will 
report  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill.  We  would  like  ^  bring  that  bill  up 
Friday,  but  I  rathet  doubt  it,  because 
if  any  Senator  objecU  because  of  the  3- 
day  rule,  it  will  not  1^3  caUed  up.  If  not, 
that  will  then  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness. I 

Following  that  we  (lope  to  take  up  the 
Department  of  Transportation  bill  next 
week,  if  it  is  reported  this  week;  then 
the    •       ^ 


comprehensive    transportation 
and  then  the  higher  education  bill. 

That  is  about  the  ' 
this  time. 


"CAN  WE  CONTROt  THE  WAR  IN 
VIFTNAM?"— ARltCLE  BY  DR 
HENRY  STEELE  <X)MMAGER 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT. 


bill 


best  I  car  say  at 


Mr.  President,  the 


September  17  issue  o  f  the  Saturday  Re- 
view contains  an  excellent  article  by  Dr. 
Henry  Steele  Commj,ger  entitled,  "Can 
We  Control  the  Wai-  in  Vietnam?"  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  a*^  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obpfection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prinjted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  We  Contbol  the  Wij  in  Vietnam?  What 

History  Tells  Us  Abou  i;  Limited  Conflicts 

(By  Henry  Steel  sCommager) 

It  U  In  Vietnam  that  We  are  fighting,  but 
the  ultimate  enemy — 8o|  We  are  assured  with 
anxious  eloquence— is  China.  The  "aggres- 
sion" we  are  called  upoii  to  stop  Is  "Commu- 
nUt  aggression,"  and  thi  Communism  we  are 
asked  to  contain  is  Chinese  Communism. 

That  China  Is  Commiunist  U  not  denied, 
and  that  It  Is  mllitarlsMc  and  aggressive  Is 
taken  for  granted,  for  aljter  aU  Is  this  not  the 
very  nature  of  CommunlMn?  With  every  year 
China  grows  more  poWqrful  and  more  In- 
tractable. Already  It  hak;a  population  of  700 
million;  already  It  is  w«l  on  the  way  to  In- 
dustrialization; already]  :lt  has  the  atomic 
bomb.  Clearly — so  the  Argument  runs — It  la 
China  that  inspires  anc^  sustains  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  supplying,  if  ntrt  the  men,  all  other 
necessities  of  war.  If  ou*  Intervention  should 
laU  of  Its  objectives — whatever  they  are — It 
is  not  Vietnam  that  vWl  win,  but  China. 
And  If  China  is  vlctoriotte  In  Vietnam  what  Is 
to  prevent  It  from  moving  on  to  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  ThaUand  and|  Burma,  then  to  the 
Philippines  and  Indonetfa,  and  ultimately — 
the  Imagination  boggle*— Into  Japan.  Aus- 
tralia, and  India?  | 

Meantime,  we  carry  thp  war  ever  close  to 
China.  Now  we  bomb  Within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Chinese  border;  no*  we  engage  In  "hot 
pursuit"  over  Chinese  >  territory;  now  we 
8rlmly  warn  that  there  ;1b  no  sanctuary  for 
enemy  planes  on  Chinese  soil.  And  China,  In 
turn,  feels  Itself  surrounded  and  beleaguered  • 
a  hoBUle  Soviet  Russia  pressing  on  the  long 
boundary  to  the  North  and  controUing  ter- 
ntory  historically  Chinase;  American  bases 
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In  Japan,  Okinawa,  the  Philippines,  and  Tai- 
wan; the  Seventh  Fleet — most  powerful  on 
the  globe — ^ruling  the  South  China  Sea;  giant 
bombers  based  on  Guam;  almost  300,000  sol- 
diers In  Vietnam,  with  more  on  the  way. 

We  are  alarmed — and  so  are  the  Chinese — 
and  when  two  powerful  and  proud  antag- 
onists are  alarmed,  almost  anything  can  hap- 
pen. Senator  Fulerigrt  and  many  of  his 
Senatorial  coUeagues  think  we  are  on  a  "col- 
lision course"  with  China,  a  view  which  the 
Chinese  themselves  share.  Meantime,  Secre- 
taries Rusk  and  McNamara  assure  us  that  our 
own  government  has  no  intention  of  broad- 
ening the  war.  And  the  mUitary.  In  turn, 
however  much  some  of  its  members  might 
yearn  for  a  showdown  now  rather  than  later, 
discount  the  notion  that  China  is  able  to 
engage  In  a  major  war. 

There  is,  alas,  neither  comfort  nor  re- 
assurance in  all  this.  Wars  rarely  come  be- 
cause they  are  carefully  planned  and  de- 
liberately launched — not  oxua  anyway — but 
because  circumstances  get  out  of  control. 
They  come,  most  of  them,  notwithstanding 
earnest  and  even  sincere  efforts  to  avoid 
them.  To  assume  that  statesmen,  or  mil- 
itary men,  sitting  in  distant  capitals,  can 
manipulate  the  great,  seething,  and  tumul- 
tuous processes  of  history  as  they  might 
manipulate  pieces  on  a  chessboard  Is  to  ig- 
nore the  lessons  of  the  past.  The  lessons  of 
the  past  are  njt  those  implicit  in  the  argu- 
ments of  a  Kahn  or  a  Kissinger;  they  are 
rather  those  explicit  in  the  lines  of  Euripides: 

"And  the  ends  men  look  for  cometh  not, 
And  a  path  there  is  where  no  man  thought. 
So  hath  it  fallen  here." 

History,  to  be  sure,  tells  us  of  wars  that 
were  quite  deliberately  planned.  Napoleon 
knew  just  what  he  was  doing  when  he  re- 
newed his  war  on  Britain  in  1803;  so  did 
Bismarck  in  his  wars  on  Denmark,  Austria, 
and  Prance.  Hitler  planned  his  attack  on 
Poland,  Norway,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Russia,  and  Japan  carefully  calculated  its 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Such  things,  it  will 
be  said,  belong  to  the  bad  Old  World;  they 
do  not  happen  in  the  New.  Indeed  they  do 
not.  We  do  not  plan  our  wars;  we  blunder 
into  them.  Doubtless  this  has  its  ad- 
vantages: We  can  maintain  to  the  end  that 
we  are  a  "peace-loving"  people,  even  as  we 
are  locked  in  mortal  combat  with  our 
enemies — who.  of  course,  are  not  "peace- 
loving." 

That  is,  in  any  event,  the  record  of  most 
of  otir  wars.  Let  us  see  what  light  that  rec- 
ord throws  on  the  problem  that  confronts  vis 
now. 

Begin  with  the  first  of  our  wars,  the  War 
for  Independence.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
neither  the  Americans  nor  the  British 
wanted  war  in  1776;  it  is  equally  clear  that 
neither  people  followed  policies  designed  to 
avoid  it.  Certainly  Colonel  Smith,  who 
marched  so  bravely  out  on  the  Concord  road 
to  capture  the  gunpowder  stored  in  that 
town,  did  not  realize  that  he  was  inaugurat- 
ing a  great  war,  nor  did  the  embattled  farm- 
ers who  fired  the  shot  which  Emerson  later 
asserted  was  heard  'round  the  world.  Neither 
Georpe  III  nor  Washington  wanted  war,  and 
though  Lexington  and  Concord  were  fought 
in  April  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  was 
still  debating  war  and  Independence  a  year 
later.  And  as  late  as  1776  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  Ameri- 
can leaders  are  on  record  as  deprecating  both 
independence  and  war.    But  war  came. 

Certainly  few  wanted  and  fewer  expected 
war  In  1812.  That  war  is.  Indeed,  a  classic 
example  of  the  role  of  chance  and  of  blun- 
dering. The  British  were  too  absorbed  In 
their  war  on  Napoleon  to  give  any  serioos 
thought  to  American  grievances;  certainly 
they  had  no  desire  to  take  on  another  enemy. 
Americans  protested  against  illegal  impress- 
ment and  Indian  depredations,  but  had  little 


stomach  for  a  fight.  New  England  did  not 
want  war,  and  sabotaged  it  when  it  came; 
the  belligerence  of  the  West  has  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  it  was  in  any  event  a  beUiger- 
ence  against  Indians.  When,  in  1812,  war 
finally  came,  it  was  unnecessary,  for  the 
British  had  already  repealed  the  odious 
Orders  in  CouncU,  the  ostensible  provoca- 
tion for   war.    Nevertheless   the   war   came. 

As  for  the  next  major  war,  that  with  Mex- 
ico, it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  was  ardently 
desired  by  some,  bitterly  opposed  by  others. 
Santa  Anna  probably  did  not  want  war,  but 
he  wanted  to  Indulge  in  gestures  that  might 
provoke  war.  Polk  did,  no  doubt,  want  war, 
and  so,  too,  did  a  good  many  Texans.  and. 
supporting  them,  a  good  many  land-hungry 
Middle  Westerners.  The  South  was  not 
enthusiastic;  New  England  abolitionists 
charged  that  the  war  was  fought  merely 
to  get  "bigger  pens  to  cram  slaves  in." 
Certainly  there  was  no  need  for  war;  had 
reason  and  not  passion  been  in  control,  the 
disputes  that  agitated  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the 
United  States  could  have  been  negotiated. 
The  Mexican  War  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
way  in  which  a  determined  President  can 
maneuver  the  country  into  a  war  neither 
popular  nor  necessary. 

The  Civil  War,  greatest  of  our  wars,  was 
by  no  means  that  "Irresistible  conflict" 
which  Seward  predicted.  Neither  North  nor 
South  really  wanted  war;  Southerners  hoped 
to  the  end  that  the  North  would  allow  them 
to  go  in  peace;  Northerners  hoped,  to  the  end, 
that  the  "erring  sisters"  would  in  fact  return 
to  the  fold.  So  said  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes : 
in  an  appeal  to  "Caroline,  ChUd  of  the  Sun": 

"Go,  then,  our  rash  sister,  afar  and  aloof. 
Run  wild  in  the  sunshine  away  from  our 

roof; 
But  when  your  heart  aches  and  yoxir  feet 

have  grown  sore. 
Remember  the  pathway  that  leads  to  ova 

door." 

Lincoln  put  It  more  sadly  in  his  second 
Inaugural  Address:  "Both  parties  deprecated 
war,  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  rather 
than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other 
would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish, 
and  the  war  came.  . .  .  Neither  party  expected 
for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration 
which  It  has  already  attained.  .  .  .  Each 
looked  for  an  easier  trlvmiph  and  a  result  less 
fundamental    and   astounding." 

When  secession  came,  Lincoln  aUowed 
Sumter  to  fall  rather  than  fire  the  first 
shot,  and  Seward  contrived  a  fantastic  plan 
to  reunite  the  nation  by  warring  on  Britain 
and  France.  All  in  vain.  Events  ruled  and 
overruled  the  plans  of  men. 

The  war  with  Spain  was.  If  not  planned, 
widely  desired  and  widely  popular,  for  Amer- 
ican distrust  of  Spain  was  deep-rooted,  and 
American  sympathy  with  the  heroic  Cubans 
struggling  for  Independence  was  ardent. 
President  McKinley.  to  be  sure,  tried  some- 
what Ineffectually  to  pvoid  war  over  Cuba,  but 
lacked  the  backbone  to  put  up  any  real  re- 
sistance to  the  war-mongers.  War  might 
have  been  avoided — Spain  was  prepared  to 
make  almost  any  concessions — had  it  not 
been  for  the  bad  luck  of  the  explosion  of 
the  battleship  Maine  in  Havana  harbor. 
There  was  no  evidence  at  the  time  that  the 
Spaniards  had  blown  up  the  Maine,  and  there 
has  been  no  eWdence  since,  but  the  country 
was  not  Interested  In  evidence.  Spain  was 
held  responsible  for  the  foul  act,  and  "Re- 
member the  Maine"  echoed  across  prairie 
and  plain.  That  fcvtultoua  event  was  the 
fuse  which  set  off  the  war,  Jtist  as  the  in- 
effectual firing  on  a  XJS.  destroyer  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  was  the  taae  that  set  off  the 
war  on  North  Vietnam.  In  both  cases  an 
administration  pledged  to  peace  eagerly 
seized  on  a  pretext  to  wage  war. 

It  was,  said  Theodore  Rooeerelt.  "a  splen- 
did little  war."    The  war  that  grew  out  of  it 
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waa  not  »t  all  splendid,  and  took  everyone 
by  (urprloe.  Indeed  so  aurprUlng  «••  It 
that — like  the  preeent  enterprise  In  Viet- 
nam— It  wa«  not  really  a  war  at  all.  The 
Americaiu  had  liberated  the  Philippines  from 
Spanish  rule,  and  the  Ptltplnoa.  or  a  substan- 
tial number  of  them,  assumed  that  they  were 
now  free.  But  not  at  all.  McKlnley  was  not 
prepared  to  band  the  islands  back  to  Spain, 
nor  to  set  up  an  international  protectorate, 
nor  to  leave  them  alone,  exposed  to  the  wick- 
ed designs  of  other  nations. 

But  the  Pilipinoe,  like  the  Vietnamese  In 
104S,  thought  that  they  had  helped  win  their 
independence,  and  did  not  want  any  foreign, 
certainly  not  any  Western,  power  to  take 
over.  They  thought  that  independence  from 
Spain  meant  an  end  to  colonialism,  and  they 
were  outraged  when  McKlnley  calmly 
assumed  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  about 
their  fate.  It  did  not,  apparently,  occur  to 
McKlnley  that  the  Filipinos  would  oppose 
itanerlcan  rule  of  the  islands,  and  when  they 
did  so.  he  reacted  impulsively,  almost  in- 
stinctively, as  we  later  reacted  to  Vletcong 
intransigence.  He  struck  back,  and  we  found 
ourselves  engaged  in  Just  the  kind  of  Jungle 
warfare  In  which  we  are  now  once  again 
embroiled. 

That  war  dragged  on  for  three  years,  and 
before  it  was  over  it  had  engaged  120.000 
American  troops — the  equivalent  then  of  our 
300.000  now  in  Vietnam — and  cost  almost  as 
many  lives  as  the  war  with  Spain.  Like 
almost  all  wars  between  people  of  different 
races  and  colors,  between  a  highly  civilized 
and  a  more  primitive  people,  this  war  speedily 
degenerated  into  the  worst  kind  of  guerrilla 
fighting,  with  barbarities  and  torture  on  both 
sides.  Within  a  short  time  the  United  States 
found  itself  doing  in  the  Philippines  what 
it  had  condemned  Spain  for  doing  in  Cuba. 
j\i8t  as  now  we  find  ourselves  doing  in  Viet- 
nam what  we  condemned  the  Germans  for 
doing  in  the  last  war. 

The  First  World  War  alTorda  the  best — 
perhaps  the  only— example  of  a  war  which 
we  entered  upon  deliberately.  We  moved 
toward  war  with  our  eyes  open:  we  calcu- 
lated the  risks  of  fighting,  and  of  not  fight- 
ing: our  decision  to  declare  war  was  carefully 
weighed  and  calculated.  Whatever  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  that  decision — and  looking 
back  on  it  from  the  perspective  of  fifty  years, 
there  still  seem  to  be  more  rights  than 
wrongs — It  cannot  be  alleged  that  this  was 
an  occasion  where  events  overrode  human 
Judgment.  We  did  not.  of  course,  see  the 
consequences  of  our  involvement:  even  the 
eye  of  Woodrow  Wilson  could  not  penetrate 
that  far  Into  the  future. 

With  the  Second  World  War  we  were 
clearly  back  in  the  world  of  chance.  Granted. 
Roosevelt  had  not  been  a  passive  spectator 
to  the  drama  unfolding  before  us  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia;  granted  too.  that  by  1941  we  had 
moved,  somewhat  erratically,  toward  partici- 
pation in  a  "shooting'"  war,  with  conscrip- 
tion swelling  the  ranks  of  our  armed  forces, 
our  airplane  and  munitions  factories  work- 
ing day  and  night,  our  protection  extended 
to  Iceland,  and  our  Navy  prepared  to  shoot 
submarines  on  sight.  But  the  election  of 
1940,  like  that  of  1910.  had  been  fought  on 
a  platform  that  appeared  to  promise  that  the 
government  would  stay  out  of  "foreign"  wan. 
Public  opinion  was,  in  fact,  unprepared  for 
war  In  1941.  And  when  war  came,  it  came 
not  by  our  choice,  but  by  the  choice  of 
Japftn.  Once  again  it  could  be  said  that  we 
did  not  control  events,  events  controlled  us. 
We  did  not  plan  the  war,  controlling  each 
moTe  In  a  complex  game:  there  were  calcu- 
latlona,  but  they  went  awry;  the  moves  and 
finally  the  game  Itself  got  out  of  hand. 

TlM  Korean  War  does  not  fit  quite  so 
neatly  into  tlila  pattern  of  wars  into  which 
the  United  States  blvndered  or  suayed,  but 


whatever  else  may  be  said  of  It.  this  can  be 
said  with  certainty,  that  It  was  not  a  war 
we  either  anticipated  or  planned.  The 
Korean  War  caught  us  by  suri^laa  as  It 
caught  most  of  the  world  by  surprise,  and 
so,  too,  did  the  ferocity  of  the  fighting.  The 
analogy  to  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is 
not  far-fetched:  We  plunged  into  what  we 
took  for  a  war  of  aggression;  as  we  moved 
ever  closer  to  the  China  boundary,  China 
concluded  that  it  was  threatened  (as  in- 
deed it  was  by  MacArthur  and  the  war 
hawks,  though  not  by  Triiman)  and  itself 
plunged  into  the  war.  We  are  confident  now 
that  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  will  not 
bring  in  China,  but  our  experience  in  Korea 
does  not  Justify  that  confidence.  Nor  does  it 
Justify  our  confidence  that  we  can,  in  the 
end,  impose  our  will  on  all  participants:  in 
Korea  we  had  to  settle  for  something  less 
than  total  victory,  and  toaccept  an  armistice 
which  still  hangs  over  us. 

Now,  once  again,  we  are  involved  in  a  war 
that  began,  quite  fortuitously,  as  a  minor 
action  and  developed  into  a  major  one.  Be- 
cause public  relations,  propaganda,  and  per- 
haps pride,  are  more  Insistent  than  ever 
before,  we  are  assured,  more  persuasively 
than  ever  before,  that  everything  is  under 
control.  No  need  to  fear  a  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war:  no  need  to  fear  war  with 
China;  no  need  to  fear  an  atomic  conflict. 
But  the  one  thing  that  Is  Inescapably  clear 
Is  that  nothing  is  really  under  control. 
Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  we  have 
been  misled  and  deceived.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  was  not  a  real 
war.  that  a  show  of  force  would  bring  it  to 
an  end:  that  the  Vletcong  were  being  deci- 
mated, and  were  deserting  by  the  thousands: 
that  a  few  days'  bombing  would  bring  North 
Vietnam  to  its  knees:  that  we  had  at  last  set 
up  a  stable  government:  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  was  a  real  fighting  force:  that 
the  long-awaited  social  and  land  reforms 
were  finally  being  fulfilled:  that  we  had 
staunch  allies  who  would  surely  come  to  our 
aid.  But  why  go  on?  The  record  of  no  other 
war  in  our  history  is  so  Uttered  with  the 
brIc-a-brac  of  miscalculations,  misguided 
policies,  and  mistaken  predictions. 

Yet  those  responsible  for  this  matchless 
record  of  confusion,  self-deception,  and  error 
still  have  the  temerity  to  assure  us  that 
everything  Is  under  control — their  control. 
We  are  still  asked  to  beUeve  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisors  make  all  the  decisions 
and  direct  all  the  actions,  that  they  can  cal- 
culate with  certainty  Just  how  far  the  war 
will  go  and  how  far  it  will  not  go;  that  they 
can  move  the  pieces  on  the  chessboard  of 
Asia  with  such  deftness  and  skill  that  we 
need  never  fear  that  anything  will  go  awry. 
Confidence  In  our  ability  to  control  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  so  hopelessly  en- 
tangled is  part  of  that  larger  intellectual 
and  moral  vanity  which  is  one  of  the  most 
frightening  features  of  the  American  charac- 
ter today.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  those  games 
theories  which  so  fascinate  the  servants  of 
the  Rand  Corporation,  of  a  piece  with  Henry 
Kissinger's  careful  calculations  of  the  tol- 
erable limit  of  loeses  in  a  nuclear  war — is  it 
60  per  cent  or  70? — of  a  piece  with  Herman 
Kahn's  theory  of  controlled  escalation  of 
atomic  war i are.  all  as  neat  and  Impersonal 
aa  a  computer. 

Those  whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  vain.  To  suppose  that  we  are  a 
special  people,  that  we  can  not  only  foresee 
but  control  the  future,  that  we  can  bestride 
the  swift  currents  of  history,  that  the  choice 
of  life  and  death  for  nations  and  even  for 
Mankind  has  been  delivered  into  our  hands — 
this  Is  a  special  and  fearful  kind  of  arro- 
gance and  pride.  Nothing  in  our  experience 
promise*  us  tbat  we  can  subdue  the  arro- 
gance or  conquer  the  pride. 


"THE         COUNTERREVOHmONARY 

REFLEX" — ARTICLE     BY      CONOR 

CRUISE  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
a  recent  Issue  of  the  Columbia  University 
Forum,  a  distlngruished  former  interna- 
tional civil  servant  makes  some  percep- 
tive and  enlightening  comments  on  the 
problems  of  conducting  American  for- 
eign policy  In  a  world  of  sometime.s 
violent  social  upheaval. 

Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  a  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  in  the  Congo  in  1961,  ha.s 
observed  firsthand  some  of  the  difBcul- 
ties  arising  when  a  world  power  involves 
itself  in  the  political  affairs  of  nation.s 
whose  masses  are  poor  and  politically 
inarticulate.  He  urges,  and  I  think 
wisely  so,  extreme  caution  in  jmployint; 
ideological  arguments  in  international 
affairs,  and  urges  policsrmakers  to  be 
somewhat  humble  in  determining  just 
what  Is.  and  what  is  not,  acceptable  po- 
litical change  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  O'Brien's  article,  "The 
Counterrevolutionary  Reflex,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The     COUNTEaKEVOLUTIONAKT     Retlen 

(By  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien) 
It  Is  widely  asserted,  and  believed,  that  so- 
cial revolution  can  be  peacefully  accoin- 
pUshed.  I  can  accept  this  as  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  when  applied  to  the  so-called 
pockets  of  poverty  in  this  country  and  other 
rich  countries,  where  available  resources  are 
large  in  relation  to  the  scale  of  the  problem, 
where  there  is  a  relatively  alert  and  far-see- 
ing ruling  class,  and  where  social  change.-^ 
of  the  magnitude  required  may  well  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Interests  of  the  ruling  class 
Even  in  rich  countries  an  increase  in  sporadic 
violence  seems  likely,  but  it  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  the  relation  of  violence  to 
change  will  be  such  as  to  deserve  the  name 
revolution  In  anything  but  the  rhetorical  or 
declaniatory  sense. 

In  the  poor  world,  or  the  poor  part  of  the 
third  world,  the  situation  Is  qualitatively 
different.  Throughout  most  of  the  area  the 
oppressed  are  not  minorities  but  the  masse.s. 
and  they  are  confronted  by  ruling  classes 
that  cling  avidly  to  their  traditional  large 
share  of  scarce  resources.  The  Interests  oi 
the  ruling  classes  are  simply  not  consistent 
with  any  social  change  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  The  landowners,  users, 
sweat-shop  owners,  corrupt  political  twsses. 
and  parasitic  bureaucrats  who  now  control  in 
varying  combinations  most  governments  o( 
the  third  world  are  precisely  those  people 
who  must  be  deprived  of  their  raUon  d'vtr,' 
If  there  is  to  be  a  social  revolution.  Why 
should  these  people  allow  themselves  to  be 
peacefully  ousted  as  long  as  they  have  the 
money  to  pay  others  to  defend  their  in- 
terests? Such  defense  need  not  always  be  as 
obvious  as  the  employment  of  white  merce- 
naries by  the  government  of  the  Congo 
Rulers  of  most  poor  countries,  by  reason  of 
that  very  poverty,  can  recruit  mercenaries 
from  among  their  own  people.  This  method 
Is  less  conspicuous  than  the  Congolese 
method,  but  It  Is  also  less  reliable  because 
the  danger  of  defection  and  mutiny  is  in- 
escapable when  national  forces  are  used  in  a 
revolutionary  situation.  This  danger,  in 
turn,  can  give  rise  to  a  demand  for  extra- 
national,   counterrevolutionary    forces — Bel- 


gian regular  troops  in  tiie  nominally  inde- 
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pendent  Congo.  French  .-o— 
nomlnaUy  Independent  <^abon,  U.S.  regular 
troops  in  nominally  independent  Santo  DO' 
mingo  and  South  Vietnaii^ 
•  If  the  line  of  rea8oni{0g  Is  correct,  and 
recent  history  seems  to  support  it,  then  it  is 
not  likely  that  social  revolution  will  occ\ir 
without  political  revolutKih;  political  revolu- 
tion win  be  opposed  by  force,  and  camnot  pre- 
vail without  greater  force.  The  forms  that 
political  revolutions  tak^  and  the  relations 
they  bear  to  social  change  vary  according 
to  the  widely  differing  soWal  realities  of  the 
regions  covered.  What  steems  cerUin.  how- 
ever, is  that  change  of  theidimensions  implied 
by  the  term  "social  rev(Jl)utiom"  is  not  ac- 
complished without  pdlltical  change  of 
corresponding  dimensloni— that  is.  without 
political  revolution.  Evei  Japan,  sometimes 
cited  as  an  example  oil  social  revolution 
without  political  revolution.  actuaUy  went 
through  two  poUtlcal  rivoluUons,  one  in 
the  last  century  and  one  in  this. 

Ruling  classes,  about  to|  »e  overwhelmed  in 
their  own  country,  will  Hook  outside  their 
country  for  military  help,  or  will  actually 
receive  that  help,  without  Hooking  for  it  from 
outsiders  who  either  have  Important  interests 
of  their  owTi  In  the  country  concerned  or 
Judge  their  general  network  of  international 
Interests  threatened  by  the  combination  of 
poUtlcal  and  society  revol^ion  in  any  coun- 
try. The  former  was  the  Rase  of  Belgium  In 
the  Congo,  and  Prance  Ini  Gabon:  the  latter 
has  become  the  establish^  position  of  the 
government  of  the  Unlte^  States. 

At  a  given  moment  theii,  social  revolution 
in  any  country,  having  taken  political  form 
provokes  the  use  of  violence,  first  national 
and  then— if  successful— ^probably  Interna- 
Uonal.  When  violence  thrfefttens  to  cross  na- 
tional boundaries,  the  United  Nations  comes 
into  the  matter,  at  least  an  theory,  for  the 
purpose  of  that  organizatiion,  in  the  words 
of  the  first  Une  of  the  ftet  article  of  the 
Charter,  Is  "to  maintain  International  peace 
«a»d  security."  However,  ^at  the  UN  does 
or  can  do  in  places  wher^  social  revolution 
threatens  International  pe4<Je  depends  largely 
on  the  international  postttfe  of  the  United 
SUtes.  This  country  is  not  only  the  greatest 
and  richest  of  world  poweri.  with  widespread 
economic,  financial,  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary Influence,  but  it  ii^  also  the  major 
contributor  to  the  UN  builget,  and  as  such 
exercises  a  predominant  influence  over  UN 
poUcies,  decisions  and— njost  important  of 
all— interpretation  of  policties  at  the  level  of 
the  Secretariat.  This  simatlon  U  widely 
recognized  in  the  world  at  large— not  only  in 
the  Communist  world,  but  also  in  Western 
Europe,  Latin  America  ant<  elsewhere.  Only 
in  thte  country  does  the  llltuslon  persist  that 
the  UN  is  an  organization  run  by  Africans 
lot  the  purpose  of  thwartlila  and  tormenting 
Uncle  Sam.  It  is  an  Uluijon  that  has  its 
uses  especially  when,  as  Aj  often  happens 
resolutions  favorable  to  v4-  purposes  are  ex- 
torted from  this  putatively  reluctant  Ixxly. 

The  posiUon  of  the  U.sl  Government,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  deduced  fr<)i»i  its  actions  and 
ttatements,  is  as  follows:  jit  is  in  favor  of 
tocial  revolution,  verbally,  plrovided  this  takes 
place  peacefully,  and  it  exhorts  paraaltlc  rul- 
ing classes  to  Inculcate  soclja  revolution.  Just 
*»  it  exhorU  Dr.  Verwotetd  to  abandon 
apartheid.  And  with  the  sakne  degree  of  suc- 
M88.  PalUng  peaceful  social  revolution.  It 
lavors  no  revoluUon— comBMned  with  con- 
tinued exhortaUon.  | 

When,  nonetheless,  socl^  revoIuUonary 
pressures  lead  to  poUUcall  devolutions,  the 
government  of  the  United  Gjtates  claims  to  be 
»  better  Judge  than  the  peo|)|e  of  the  country 
concerned  as  to  whether  thit  revolution  best 
serves  their  Interests.  This  Judgment  is 
variously  exereUed.  and  normally  we  leam 
at«e  about  Its  woridngB.   QocMtonally,  how- 


ever,  we  get  glimpses:  the  expert,  for  ex- 
ample, on  what  form  a  revolution  In  Cuba 
should  take  is  not  Pidel  Castro  but  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  who,  among  others,  dis- 
covered it  had  been  betrayed.  Mr.  Schles- 
inger,  a  connoisseur  It  seems  not  merely  of 
revolution  but  of  counterrevolution,  has  told 
us  in  "A  Thousand  Days"  that  when  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  operation  was  under  way,  the  unfor- 
tunate Cubans  who  were  supposed  to  be  lead- 
ing the  insurrection  drew  up  a  manifesto  for 
distribution  in  Cuba.  The  manifesto  was 
aimed,  not  surprisingly,  at  eUcitlng  the  sup- 
port of  people  who  had  lost  money  in  the 
revolution,  and  was  apparently  judged  insuf- 
ficiently Cuban  and  revolutionary  by  Mr. 
Schlestnger  and  his  colleagues  in  Washing- 
ton. So  they  sent  it  to  two  Harvard  Latin 
American  experts  who  rewrote  it,  putting  in  a 
lot  of  nice  Uberal  notions  about  Negroes  and 
the  Uke,  and  in  this  form  it  was  put  out  in 
the  name  of  the  corrected  Cubans.  How  the 
improved  manifesto  sounded  in  Havana  I 
don't  know,  but  It  certainly  sounded  a  lot 
better  at  Harvard,  and  that  was  the  point. 
In  the  lapidary  words  of  the  celebrated  dis- 
coverer of  Parkinson's  Law,  "AU  propaganda 
begins,  and  ends,  at  home." 

In  publicly  assessing  whether  a  given  poUt- 
lcal revoluUon  Is  or  is  not  In  the  Interests 
of  the  people  concerned,  the  sole  criterion 
now  regularly  and  explicitly  applied  by  the 
goverrunent  of  the  U.S.  U  whether  Commu- 
niste  are  associated  with  the  revolution.  As 
Communists  are  by  definition  revolutionaries, 
it  is  overwhelmingly  probable  that  in  any 
country  any  poUUcal  revolution  aiming  at  so- 
cial revolution  will  have  Communists  asso- 
ciated with  it.  It  follows  logically  that  the 
United  States  is  committed,  contrary  to  its 
professions,  to  opposing  social  revolution 
throughout  the  world.  This  wlU  be  done  by 
force,  if  practicable,  as  in  the  case  of  Santo 
Domingo.  In  that  case,  the  United  States  vio- 
lated the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  quite 
as  clearly  as  the  Soviet  UiUon  had  in  the  case 
of  Hungary  in  1966.  In  neither  case  did  the 
U.N.  take  any  effecUve  action — as  it  could 
have  in  theory  under  the  Uniting  for  Peace 
procedure.  In  the  case  of  Himgary,  however, 
the  General  Assembly  solemnly  condemned 
the  Soviet  action;  In  the  case  of  Santo 
Domingo  It  refused  to  condemn  the  United 
States.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  "moral 
conscience"  of  the  world  made  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  actions:  it  Just  meana 
that  the  U.S.,  imllke  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
sufficient  Influence  in  the  General  Assembly 
to  block  any  resolutions  aimed  against  it. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  wherever  and 
whenever  social  revolutionary  pressures  en- 
counter the  counterrevolutionary  power  of 
the  United  States  and  threaten,  or  break 
international  peace,  the  United  Nations  is  not 
only  iinable  to  act,  but  even  unable  to  speak, 
in  defense  of  its  own  Charter.  More  than 
this,  the  United  Nations  can  actually  be 
used  as  an  instrument  of  VS.  policy,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the  UJI.  op- 
eration in  the  Congo.  This  situation,  grim 
as  it  is,  does  not  mean  that  the  UJ*.  should 
be  abandoned  as  entirely  futile.  It  con- 
tinues to  provide  valuable  services,  especially 
in  situations  where  hoth  sides  are  frightened 
and  neither  wishes  to  lose  face.  When  it  can- 
not help  is  when  one  great  power  intervenes 
against  a  small  one  and  the  other  great  power 
does  not  regard  its  Interests  as  direcOy  In- 
volved. And  since  most  outbreaks  of  social 
revolution  fall  into  that  category,  to  ask 
that  the  UJ?.  do  something  is  usually  a 
snare  and  a  deltislon,  or  sometimes  a  way 
of  shedding  responsiblUty. 

The  American  citizen  U  not  in  a  posiUon 
to  promote  social  revolution  in  other  peo- 
ple's countries,  or  to  decide  how  they  should 
be  conducted,  or  whether  they  are  being  be- 
trayed. What  he  Is  in  a  position  to  do  is 
to  consider  his  country's  poUcles  and  to  exert 
wliat  influence  he  can  In  favor  of  saner  ones. 


Do  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States 
really  require  It  to  ensure  that  no  country 
In  the  alleged  free  world  adopts,  by  what- 
ever means,  a  Communist  form  of  govern- 
ment? If  that  assumption  remains  unchal- 
lenged then  the  present  U.S.  Involvement  in 
the  Internal  policies  of  scores  of  countries 
can  be  JusUfled;  the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be 
Justified;  the  Bay  of  Pigs  can  be  Justified; 
the  destruction  of  L\imumba  can  be  Justifled; 
the  invasion  of  Santo  Domingo  can  be  Justi- 
fied; Jufittfied  also  can  be  as  many  plots  and 
counterplots,  lies,  murders,  and  aggressive 
acts  as  the  intelligence  and  military  estab- 
Ushments  may  find  necessary  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  communism. 

I  challenged  the  assumption  that  It  is 
necessary  for  the  U.S.  to  stop  the  spread  of 
communism.  I  do  so  on  the  followlne 
grounds : 

The  old  assumption  on  which  anti-Com- 
munist policy  was  devised  no  longer  holds. 
There  is  no  longer  a  monolithic  Communist 
empire  whose  power  can  be  thought  of  as 
increased  by  every  new  country  that  "goes 
Communist." 

Active  hosUUty  to  the  VS.  is  not  a  neces- 
sary permanent  attribute  to  every  Commu- 
nist country.  The  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  In  the  world  must  expect  to  attract 
considerable  ill-feeling  in  capitalist  as  well 
as  Communist  countries.  Policy  should  seek 
however,  to  prevent  lU-feeUng  from  passing 
over  Into  acUve  hostility.  Active  hosUlity  is 
fanned  by  U.S.  anti-Communist  actions  such 
as  in  Vietnam.  If  Asian  communism  is  to- 
day bitterly  anti-American— as  it  Is— this  is 
a  resultant  of  American  anti-Communist 
activity  in  Asia. 

Where  it  may  be  thought  U.S.  Interests  are 
menaced  by  the  spread  of  communism  there 
are  nonideologlcal  means  of  defending  those 
Intereste.  The  Truman  Doctrine,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  provided  against  the  territorial 
expansion  of  Russian  military  power  was 
nonideologlcal.  The  principle  expressed  in 
Elsenhower's  formula  of  "checking  indirect 
aggression"  is  ideological.  Involving  an  in- 
definitely extended  series  of  poUUcal  Judg- 
mente,  and  of  actions  based  on  such  judg- 
ments, about  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries.  Once  it  is  the  business  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  Communlsta  from 
coming  to  power  in  a  given  country  then 
everything  in  that  coimtry  comes  under 
permanent  U.S.  surveUlance,  which  may  in 
certain  circumstances,  turn  into  U.S.  tutel- 
age. The  result  is  an  incalciUable  extension 
of  this  country's  commitmente.  A  doctrine 
against  offensive  weapons  or  bases,  or  sol- 
diers, In  this  hemisphere  would  make  more 
sense  and  involve  fewer  risks  than  the  pres- 
ent policy  against  future  Castros.  Similarly, 
economic  measures  damaging  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests could  be  met  by  appropriate  economic 
countermeasures.  The  doctrine  of  contain- 
ment could  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
extension  of  Russian  or  Chinese  power  by 
force  would  be  damaging  to  U.S.  interests 
and  would  involve  risks  of  retaUatlon 

Such    poelUons    would    be    unambiguous 
clearly  defensive  and  respected.    They  would 
release  the  VS.  from  a  role  I  beUeve  most  of 
ts  citizens  would  reject  If  they  understood 
it— the  role  of  ideological  poUceman  of  the 
world,  ready  in  every  part  of  the  world  to 
meet  the  spread  of  an  idea  with  armed  force 
If  the  U.S.  were  to  reUnqulsh  this  role   the 
peace-keeping    fimctlon    of    the    UN    could 
be  strengthened.    At  present  that  organiza- 
tion falls  far  short  of  the  moral  strength 
which,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  survival 
it  should  possess.    When— in  the  interesta  of 
the  U.S.  anU-Communlst  poUcy— UN  officlaU 
help  to  destroy  the  government  of  a  coun- 
try that  invited  the  UN  in.  or  when  at  the 
behest  of  the  U.S.,  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
anU-Communist  poUcy.  the  General  Assem- 
bly persists  in  seating  a  U.S.  satellite  delega- 
tion as  r^H-eaenting  China,  what  stifferv  is 
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not  commiuilBin  but  the  reputation  and  In- 
fluence of  the  United  Nations  Itaelf . 

I  believe  there  Is  no  more  urgent  taok  In 
the  world  than  the  dlslntozleatlon  of  the 
public  opinion  of  this  ootintry:  the  eonec- 
tton  of  those  dangerous  reflezea  which  past 
events  and  past  propaganda  have  condi- 
tioned in  Americans,  and  which  make  them 
think  of  communism  as  Incarnate  evil,  In- 
stead of  as  a  set  of  Ideas  In  which  human 
beings  believe  and  which,  like  other  im- 
portant human  beliefs,  have  led  to  great 
achievements  as  well  as  great  crimes. 
Neither  the  achievements  nor  the  crimes  are 
all  on  one  side.  The  problem  of  our  age  Is 
not  how  to  stop,  fight,  or  eradicate  commu- 
nism. It  Is  how  to  cope  with  Its  challenges 
and  Its  appeals  In  such  a  way  that  the  com- 
peting systems  on  the  planet  may  produce 
more  benefits  to  mankind  than  threats  and 
suffering. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FDLBRIGHT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PUUBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  20th  aimlversary  of  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  584.  a  program  to 
provide  exchange  of  students  between 
this  country  and  now  49  countries.  Re- 
cently several  meetings  have  l>een  held 
celebrating  that  anniversary.  Among 
them  was  a  symposium  held  at  Columbia 
University.  September  8-10.  1966.  at 
which  symposium  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Herman  B.  Wells,  chancellor  of 
Indiana  University  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Education  and  World 
Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
ADfHuaa  BT  Hbucam  B.  Wblls  at  20rH  Anni- 

VXBSABT  STKPOSIUlf  Or  THX  FtTI^BSIGHT  PBO- 

CBAM,    Columbia    Untvzbsitt,    Skptkmbkb 

S-io.  19M 
I  We  are  gathered  tonight  to  honor  a  man 
and  the  Implementation  of  one  of  his  Ideas. 
The  man,  of  course,  Is  Senator  J.  WnxiAic 
Pdisbight,  whose  name  has  become  a  byword 
among  students,  scholars,  and  chancelleries 
all  around  the  world. 

But  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a 
personal  word  about  him.  I  remember  him 
first  in  1930.  when  he  began  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  other  esoteric  gatherings 
frequented  by  university  presidents.  He  was 
young,  handsome,  stimulating,  and  mag- 
netic— filled  with  ideas  for  the  betterment  of 
his  university  and  of  higher  education.  All 
of  Us  who  knew  him  then  marked  him  for  a 
great  career — as  a  college  president.  We 
could  not  foresee  the  grand  dimensions  of 
the  career  In  store  for  him.  because  a  funny 
thing  happened  to  him  one  day  on  his  way  to 
the  office — he  was  fired  I  Perhaps  there  has 
never  been  a  more  fortunate  firing  either 
for  a  man  cm*  for  our  country.  As  a  result 
of  being  fired,  he  stood  for  the  Senate.  From 
that  more  powerful  position  he  has  greatly 
influenced  the  intellectual  development  of 
this  nation  and  of  the  world. 

His  career  dramatizes  the  fact  that  the  In- 
tellectual has  become  a  powerful  Influence 
in  our  world  and.  therefore,  has  great  respon- 
dbilitlea  to  use  his  Influence  not  alone  for 
the  advancement  of  his  narrow  speciality, 
but  also  for  the  welfare  of  the  educational 
community  and  for  the  general  public — of 
which  I  shall  say  more  presently. 

It  la  Important  that  we  pause  at  this  20th 
annlvefwuy  of  the  Pulbrtght  program  to 
think  about  the  meaning  of  two  decades  of 


concerted  activity  in  international  educa- 
tlod.  It  U  even  moc«  important,  agalnat 
the  background  of  that  rich  experience,  for 
men  of  thought  and  learning  to  come  to- 
gether as  you  are  doing  here,  to  ponder  the, 
future  directions  of  International  education. 
We  must  try  to  discover  how  the  expanded 
efforts  to  be  made  in  this  fleld  over  the  years 
ahead  can  yield  increased  benefits  for  the 
life  of  the  mind  and  for  the  life  of  man- 
kind, in  every  country  of  the  world. 

Here,  In  the  mid-1960's  the  phenomena  of 
international  education  have  become  as 
familiar  as  they  have  become  extensive.  Ed- 
ucation now  plays  a  leading  role  on  the  tporld 
stage.  We  can  gain  premier  perspective, 
therefore,  only  by  recalling  how  novel — 
Indeed,  how  revolutionary — was  the  impulse 
Senator  Pulbbioht  gave  in  1946.  The  reali- 
ties of  the  Immediate  postwar  years  might 
have  taken  us  on  a  very  different  course. 
The  United  States  was  then  the  unchallenged 
first  power  of  the  globe.  The  war-torn 
countries  were  weary,  nearly  bankrupt,  large- 
ly disorganized,  and  looking  to  us  for  help. 
The  Soviets  had  not  yet  rung  down  the  Iron 
Curtain.  American  dominance  in  the  atomic 
field  was  unquestioned.  Some  influential 
voices  boldly  heralded  the  onset  of  "The 
American  Century" — a  hundred  years  of 
United  States  power  and  empire. 

But  the  Pulbright  Act  of  19M  helped  re- 
veal that  this  country  was  setting  out  on  a 
different  path.  It  embodied  several  impor- 
tant and  rather  novel  Ideas,  and  stamped 
them  with  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
Congress  and  full  government.  First,  the 
Pulbright  Act  was  saying,  this  nation  was 
caught  up  Inextricably  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world — for  the  long  term — and  one  principal 
front  on  which  its  Interests  would  be  pur- 
sued was  that  of  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. Even  with  the  mammoth  tasks  of 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  then  fac- 
ing many  countries  of  the  world,  we  should 
not  neglect  the  Importance  of  educational 
relationships  as  a  firm  foundation  for  un- 
derstanding and  amity  among  nations. 

Second,  the  concept  of  sharing  was  at  the 
heart ,e(  the  Pulbright  program:  Just  as  pro- 
fessors, scholars  and  students  from  other 
lands  would  have  things  to  learn  from  Amer- 
ica, so  they  would  emphatically  have  Im- 
portant matters  to  teach  us.  And  third,  the 
federal  government  would  put  Its  money 
where  Its  voice  was— by  committing  to  this 
effort  substantial  funds  becoming  available 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  property  to  other 
countries,  paid  for  in  their  own  currencies. 

None  of  these  ideas  seems  particularly 
startling  today,  but  that  Is  simply  a  meas- 
ure of  how  far  we  have  come  In  weaving  Into 
the  fabric  of  our  thinking  the  Ideas  that 
were  part  of  Senator  Pclbrigmt's  vision  two 
decades  ago.  Since  that  time,  more  than  82,- 
600  Individuals  have  received  Pulbright 
grants.  About  29,000  of  them  have  been 
Americans,  and  the  larger  number  (63,500) 
have  been  foreign  students  and  scholars 
coming  here  to  study  and  work.  Another 
breakdown  shows  that  48,000  of  the  total 
have  been  students;  10,000  teachers;  7,600 
lecturers  and  10,500  research  scholars.  In 
1948  twenty-two  countries  were  involved  in 
the  Pulbright  program;  today  we  are  ex- 
changing scholars  with  at  least  130  countries. 

Such  statistical  simunarles  reveal  the 
quantum  increases  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing these  twenty  years  of  educational  ex- 
changes. But  the  more  interesting  and  Im- 
portant questions  are  not  so  easily  answered. 
What  has  been  the  Impact  of  this  experience 
abroad  on  the  individual  professional  devel- 
opment of  each  of  the  exchange  scholars? 
How  significant  has  this  total  activity  been 
for  the  expansion  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge? To  what  extent  has  the  further  edu- 
cation which  these  thousands  of  scholars 
have  gained,  enhanced  their  leadership 
abilities?    And — perhaps   the   largest   ques- 


tion of  all — ^how  indeed  do  we  assess  the 
meaning  ot  this  twenty-year  effort  in  man's 
persistent  but  frustrating  search  for  peace 
In  the  world? 

I  doubt  that  there  are  any  conclusive 
answers  to  such  questions  as  these.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  today,  In  contrast  to 
1946,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  American 
public  is  considerably  more  sophisticated 
concerning  international  affairs  and  Amer- 
ica's role  In  the  world.  I  am  also  convinced 
that  the  kind  of  International  commerce  In 
Ideas,  knowledge  and  scholars  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  Pulbright  program  has  con- 
tributed mlghtly  to  that  result.  But  I  can- 
not prove  it;  my  conclusion  is  highly  Im- 
pressionistic. Yet  I  am  deeply  persuaded 
that  It  Is  In  terms  of  such  Intangible  benefits 
as  these  that  the  Pulbright  program  must  be 
judged — and  Judged  favorably. 

Our  Inability  to  "prove"  the  value  of  edu- 
cational exchange  suggests  an  Important 
point:  how  much  we  must  depend  In  these 
efforts  on  ova  faith  In  the  Inherent  worth 
of  educational  ties  that  link  together  the 
people  of  many  countries  around  the  world. 
Par  from  diminishing  the  stature  of  the 
Pulbright  program,  this  reliance  on  faith  in 
tfie  efficacy  of  educational  exchange  elevates 
the  entire  matter.  How  many  of  the  most 
abiding  of  human  Institutions  and  relation- 
ships rest  ultimately  on  faith — all  the  way 
from  marriage  to  the  federal  debt  I  It  Is  a 
tribute  rather  than  a  crltlcl&m  to  observe 
that  the  basic  rationale  of  International 
education  cannot  be  computerized.  It  must 
finally  be  explained  by  faith — In  the  Integ- 
rity of  knowledge;  in  the  persevering  quest 
for  truth;  faith  of  men  In  each  other,  across 
national   boundaries  and  within   them. 

And  BO  now,  once  again,  we  are  acting  on 
faith.  Precisely  twenty  years  after  Senator 
PuiARXGHT'B  notable  Initiative,  we  are  em- 
barking on  a  new  and  wider  adventure  In 
International  education.  Just  one  week 
short  of  a  year  ago.  President  Johnson  said 
in  his  speech  at  the  bicentennial  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  (September  16,  1965) : 

"(W)e  know  today  that  certain  truths  are 
self-evident  in  every  nation  on  this  earth: 
that  Ideas,  not  armaments,  will  shape  our 
lasting  prospects  for  peace;  that  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  will  advance  no  faster 
than  the  curriculum  of  our  classrooms:  and 
that  knowledge  of  our  citizens  la  the  treas- 
ure which  grows  only  when  It  Is  shEired." 

The  President  might  have  said  "we  have 
faith  that  .  .  .",  rather  than  "we  know"— 
but  his  meaning  was  clear.  Because  of  our 
profound  belief  In  the  central  place  of  edu- 
cation In  achieving  mankind's  aspirations. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  saying,  the  United  States 
will  embark  on  a  broadened,  strengthened 
newly-lnvlgorated  effort  in  our  relationships 
through  education  with  all  the  countries 
at  the  world  that  care  to  cooperate. 

The  events  of  the  months  following  Mr. 
Johnson's  Smithsonian  speech  are  familiar 
to  most  of  us :  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  International  Educa- 
tion chaired  by  Secretary  Rusk;  the  Febru- 
ary 3,  1966  message  to  Cong^ress  proposing  a 
comprehensive  program  to  be  participated  In 
by  a  ntunber  of  government  agencies  and 
many  Institutions  and  organizations  of  the 
private  sector;  introduction  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  of  1966  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  Its  passage  by  the 
House  in  ecu'ly  June,  following  the  period  of 
consideration  there  when  splendid  leader- 
ship was  given  by  Representative  John 
Braokmas  of  my  own  state  of  Indiana;  and 
the  taking  up  of  the  bill  late  this  summer 
by  Senator  Mobsx's  subconunittee  in  the 
Senate. 

The  progress  on  this  front  during  the  last 
year  has  been  encouraging.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  Presidential  note 
sounded   at   the   Smithsonian   ceremony  Is 
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new  federal  program  (n  international  edu- 
cation. 1967  rather  t^n  1966  may  be  the 
year  of  fruition  for  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram. Whether  this  jioar  or  next,  however, 
the  one  necessary  act  of  remembraTice  at 
this  moment  Is  to  rei  ' 
significance  of  the 
and  the  history  of 
been  vn-ltten  under  H 
of    the    foundations 
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gained  and  the  solid  accomplishment  shown 
during  the  last  twenty]  years,  we  can  be  rea- 
sonably confident  In  piir  future  efforts  to 
reach  higher  levels  W  effectiveness  and 
meaning  in  international  education. 

So  one  of  our  two  mpjor  purposes  In  com- 
ing together  here  Is  to  [offer  a  tribute  to  the 
vision  and  Imagination!  of  Senator  Fulbricht 
m  founding  the  proifam  that  bears  his 
name,  and  to  the  thjtmsands  of  teachers, 
scholars,  students,  aojd  administrators — of 
many  countries — whosjei  thought  and  work 
have  turned  that  vlsl(^i»  into  living  reality. 

Our  other  major  pu*jose,  of  course.  Is  to 
probe  the  future,  to  ^bgage  in  a  full  ex- 
change of  ideas  on  thfc  Improvement  and 
enrichment  of  our  pat^rns  of  international 
educational  relatlonshlpe  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  what  new  directions  should  we  point? 
What  problems  are  lil(«ly  to  become  para- 
mount as  we  increase  ihe  intensity  and  en- 
large the  scope  of  our  dfforts?  To  what  ma- 
jor opportunities  mufet  we  be  especially 
alert?  There  will  be  many  queries  you  will 
want  to  raise,  many  thipes  to  develop,  many 
Ideas  to  advance,  durifag  the  hotirs  of  this 
seminar.  I 

May  I  suggest  threel  lines  of  thought  or 
Inquiry  which  I  hope  Will  be  among  those 
to  receive  your  attention  here  at  Columbia 
tomorrow  and  the  next  day.  They  are,  per- 
haps, rather  general  considerations.  But 
from  my  experience,  I  Have  come  to  believe 
that  they  are  immensejy  important — impor- 
tant for  the  deep  phUopophlcal  understand- 
ing and  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  whole 
exciting  process  of  Intellectual  communion 
with  men  of  other  cultwres  and  nations. 

The  first  relates  to  t|ie  leading  actor  on 
this  stage,  the  intellectual  himself.  The 
proposition  Is  now  heaud  that  the  world  has 
entered  the  "Era  of  the  liitellectuar".  There 
can  be  little  question  of  the  high  demand 
for  men  of  advanced  twining,  men  able  to 
manipulate  Ideas  and  ;  concepts,  men  who 
can  conununlcate  thelp  thoughts  effectively 
to  their  fellows.  Fron^  the  most  primitive 
country  Jtist  emerging ;  into  nationhood,  to 
the  electronics  and  computer  market  places 
of  the  United  States — the  Intellectual  goes 
at  a  premium.  In  virtually  every  part  of  the 
world,  he  now  enjoys  easpect  and  power  to 
an  almost  unprecedented  degree.  His  op- 
portunities to  serve  mankind's  best  purposes 
would  seem  almost  unlimited. 

But  we  must  not  Unriar  too  long  on  Cloud 
9!  If ,  in  his  new  positlcn  of  power  and  high 
status,  the  Intellectual  has  great  opportuni- 
ties, he  also  has  heavy  i'esponslblUties.  And 
these  have  not  been  wtell  thought  through 
or  defined.  Many  forc^  play  on  him:  the 
policies  of  his  own  government  and  nation; 
the  interests  of  his  university  and  Immedi- 
ate colleagues;  the  coniposltlon  of  his  own 
scientific  or  professional  International  fra- 
ternity; the  standards  off  scholarship  and  In- 
quiry accepted  In  his  (own  fleld;  and,  not 
least,  his  own  convictions  regarding  the  uni- 
versal values  and  purpddes  he  would  like  to 
serve.  1 ; 

All  these  different  foiices  'and  influences, 
unfortunately,  do  not  oterate  within  identi- 
cal perimeters.  He  muBt  weigh,  measure, 
sort  out  aind  balance.  pSow  Indeed  does  he 
assign  priorities?  How  does  he  resolve  a  real 
confrontation,  when  It  j  occurs,  between  his 
patriotic  duty  as  a  cltpen  and  hU  profes- 
sional commitment  as  m  man  of  learning? 


According  to  what  criteria  does  he  analyze 
his  obligations  If,  for  example,  he  Is  tempted 
to  become  a  statistic  In  the  "bralndraln" : 
what  weight  should  he  assign  to  the  need  of 
his  own  less-developed  country  for  his  pre- 
cious talents  and  training,  and  what  weight 
to  the  richer  opportunities  for  professional 
development  and  contributions  that  the  Job 
proffered  to  him  In  the  advanced  country 
presents?  Clearly  the  problems  growing  out 
of  the  Intellectual's  new  role  In  world  affairs 
are  manifold.  I  believe  they  are  worthy  of 
your  serious  discussion. 

The  second  question  I  want  to  lay  before 
you  is  not  unrelated  to  the  first  because  it 
concerns  one  aspect  of  the  intellectual's  re- 
sponsibility. Here  I  am  concerned  with 
bringing  to  larger  segments  of  the  popula- 
tions of  all  countries — ^to  a  considerably 
larger  fraction  of  the  world's  people — some 
of  the  enlightenment  gained  by  the  few 
who  are  the  active  agents  of  International 
education.  Those  who  work  and  study  out- 
side their  countries,  those  who  travel  and 
observe  as  consultants  and  study  missions, 
those  who  reside  abroad  as  exchange  pro- 
fessors— they  will  always  be  but  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  the  population  of  any  country. 
It  Is  our  assumption — or  perhaps  I  should 
say  it  is  our  faith — that  something  is  in- 
volved in  international  educational  experi- 
ence beyond  the  specific  enhancement  of  the 
Individual's  own  professional  abUlty — be- 
yond his  further  training  as  classicist,  bot- 
anist, architect  or  anthropologist.  He  Is  also 
a  culture-carrier,  one  who  brings  back  to  his 
own  people  general  Insights  into  the  cul- 
tures and  societies  of  others.  One  of  the 
currently  favored  terms  to  describe  this 
process  of  transmission  Ls  "feedback."  Con- 
siderable attention  has  been  given  to  this 
matter,  at  least  In  the  United  States.  We 
have  experimented  with  ways  of  broadening 
and  enriching  the  world  affairs  content  of 
what  might  be  called  "life's  currlctUum" — 
from  a  little  after  the  cradle  to  Just  this 
side  of  the  grave.  But  we  have  so  far  still 
to  go  I 

If  Indeed  our  ultimate  goal  In  this  entire 
area  of  endeavor  Is  to  send  down  ever  deeper 
roots  of  comity  among  peoples,  then  this 
translation  of  specialized  knowledge  into  in- 
formed public  understanding  about  world 
affairs  should  stand  near  the  top  of  our 
agenda  of  unfinished  business.  We  in  the 
United  States  would  like  to  know  how  suc- 
cessfully the  leaders  of  other  countries  have 
addressed  this  problem,  how  they  conceive 
of  it  within  their  own  societies  and  what 
approaches  and  techniques  they  have  found 
promising.  This  second  question  which  I 
am  proposing  for  inclusion  in  your  dlsctis- 
slons  here  is  one  in  which  we  In  America 
perhaps  have  ideas  to  share,  but  indeed  have 
much  still  to  learn. 

My  third  question  raises  some  very  diffi- 
cult Issues.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  little 
thought  has  been  given  to  this  matter.  It 
is  one  that  brings  us  up  against  the  hard 
facts  of  international  political  tensions  and 
hostilities — but  It  is  still  a  question  which  I 
believe  must  be  squarely  faced.  It  is  simply 
this:  How  Important  is  It  that  educational 
processes,  including  especially  international 
cooperation  in  education,  continue  Insofar  as 
possible  through  periods  of  abrupt  govern- 
mental change,  domestic  turmoil,  social  in- 
stability, civil  disturbance,  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  other  forms  of  internal  disruption  that 
seem  to  be  visited  on  so  many  countries  at 
this  stage  of  history?  And  if  it  is  impor- 
tant that  education  continue,  then  is  it  not 
Incvimbent  upon  intellectuals  to  re-examine 
many  of  their  assvmiptions,  develop  some 
new  Implements  for  their  tool  kits,  and  gen- 
erally refurbish  their  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  international  education? 

We  can  most  easily  portray  our  traditional 
ways  of  thinking  about  this  question— or 


rather,  of  not  really  thinking  about  it  at 
all — by  looking  at  two  extreme  situations. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  tended  to  view 
the  calm  and  relaxed  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  England  (or  the  U.S. 
and  Canada)  as  really  the  natural  setting  for 
cooperative  educational  relationships.  In 
that  context  of  amity  and  understanding, 
the  movement  of  students  and  professors 
and  the  development  of  intellectual  ties  goes 
on  effectively  and  almost  unnoticed.  At  the 
other  extreme,  during  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  II,  nothing  was  farther  from  our 
thoughts  than  international  cooperation  in 
education  (except  perhaps  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, far  removed  from  the  battlefront). 

II  we  think  about  the  realities  of  our  world 
today,  we  know  that  most  sets  of  interna- 
tional relationships  fall  somewhere  between 
the  tranquility  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  total  confla- 
gration of  the  Second  World  War.  The  In- 
loetween  ground  Is  Immense,  showing  almost 
every  possible  gradation  and  different  color- 
ation— from  the  problenis  posed  by  the  suc- 
cessive goverimiental  tiurnovers  in  Nigeria 
to  the  picture  of  acrimony  and  total  non- 
relations  between  Mainland  China  and  the 
U.S.  Such  examples  of  the  "exceptional  cir- 
cumstances" in  which  educational  relation- 
ships must  function,  if  they  are  to  exist  at 
all,  could  be  miUtipIled  almost  at  vrtll.  But 
I  am  sure  that  without  further  elaboration, 
the  issue  I  am  trying  to  pose  for  yoiu-  con- 
sideration is  clear.  The  situation  for  most 
of  the  world  lies  within  this  area  of  "excep- 
tional circumstances".  Most  important  of 
all,  the  less  developed  countries  that  en- 
compass two-thirds  of  mankind  are  almost 
without  exception  those  that  are  most  sus- 
ceptible to  the  turmoil  of  social  strife  and 
upheaval.  If  we  could  simply  overlook  this, 
that  would  be  one  thing.  How  convenient 
it  would  be  if  we  could  say:  "Ah,  ha!  Upper 
Marsovia  h&s  had  a  revolutionary  upset.  We 
shall  just  pull  out  and  wait  to  see  whether 
they  can  straighten  themselves  out!"  But 
those  countries  are  precisely  the  ones  that 
most  urgently  need  the  cooperation,  assist- 
ance and  sustenance  which  the  advanced 
countries  can  offer.  We  have  to  do  better — 
to  be  capable  of  greater  sophistication  of 
approach— than  the  old  black-and-white 
analysis  allows. 

So  my  flnal  theme  for  your  consideration — 
put  forward  with  an  even  greater  sense  of 
urgency  than  the  two  preceding — is  that  all 
of  us  concerned  with  the  vitality  of  inter- 
national education  and  Its  full  moderniza- 
tion in  the  real  world  of  the  1960's  would  do 
well  to  ponder  how  these  linkage  and  rela- 
tionships can  be  effectively  developed  with 
the  South  Vietnams,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lics, the  Indoneslas  and  the  Nlgerlas  of  this 
globe.  For  the  Intellectual,  this  is  a  towering 
challenge.  The  terrain  Is  very  different  from 
the  one  over  which  he  Is  accustomed  to  move 
so  comfortably. 

But  It  is  here  that  he  is  called  upon  to 
leave  a  record  of  accomplishment  for  history. 
Otherwise,  he  Is  driven  back  to  saying  that 
international  cooperation  in  education  is 
fine  for  the  stable,  the  prosperous,  the  ad- 
vanced and  the  enlightened — but  the  down- 
trodden and  disadvantaged  of  this  earth  will 
have  to  go  on  waiting  for  the  benefits  it  can 
confer.  By  his  very  nature,  the  intellectual 
does  not  wish  to  write  that  message  into  the 
tablets  of  history.  But  for  the  verdict  to  be 
otherwise,  we  are  all  called  upon  to  give 
earnest  thought  to  the  ways  in  which  we 
adjust  the  patterns  and  relationships  of  in- 
ternational education  so  that  they  become 
relevant  and  meaningful  for  the  millions  of 
human  souls  in  the  troubled  countries  of  the 
world. 

I  have  tried  in  a  sketchy  manner  to  suggest 
three  themes  for  discussion.  The  way  the 
Intellectual  solves  the  tensions  which  develop 
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between  hU  dutlee  m  citizen  and  his  obllga* 
tlona  M  Kholar;  tali  role  aa  a  culture  carrier 
and  Interpreter;  and  hU  reaponalblllty  to 
further  educational  progreeB  In  areaa  of  aetlTe 
conflict  and   aeyere   political  strain. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  two  days  I  am 
confldent  that  our  distliiKulsbed  panelists 
and  participants  will  Introduce  many  addi- 
tional themes  for  discussion. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  o\ir 
proceedings  will  be  worthy  of  the  great  anni- 
versary which  la  the  occasion  of  our 
gathering. 


INVESTMENT  IN  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
following  that  si)eech  by  Mr.  Wells,  I  ask 
imanlmoas  consent  that  an  article  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  written  by 
Howard  Taubman,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  22,  1966,  entitled 
"Investment  in  the  Arts."  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  June  23,  1066] 
IwvsOTMawT  nf  the  Abts — Pttlbricht  Okants 

Yield  Rich  DiyisENns  Aa  Alumni's  Tal- 
ents BufErrr  the  Nation 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 

If  you  were  asked  to  gueu  who  has  been 
underwriting  the  largest  program  or  awards 
In  the'  arts  during  the  last  20  years,  you 
probably  would  say  the  Ford  or  RockefeUer 
Foundation.  But  you  would  be  wrong.  It 
U  the  State  Department  through  Its  Interna- 
tional exchanges  under  the  1046  Fulbrlght 
Act,  so  called  because  the  bill  was  si>onsored 
by  Senatw  J.  William  PHtlbrioht  of  Arkan- 
sas. It  has  made  a  total  of  2,350  grants  to 
Americans  pursuing  studies  and  careers  In 
the  arts.  These  grants  each  year  constitute 
16  to  20  percent  of  all  Fulbrlght  fellowships 
awarded  to  Americans.  Only  the  language 
fields  have  provided  a  larger  number  of  Ful- 
brlght scholars. 

An  analysis  of  the  grants  in  the  two 
decades  that  the  program  has  been  In  opera- 
tion shows  that  there  have  been  150  awards 
In  drama,  18  in  cinema,  27  in  dance,  383  In 
painting,  83  in  sculpture,  342  in  architecture, 
138  in  design,  145  In  composition.  53  in 
conducting,  600  to  Instriunentalists  and  303 
to  singers. 

But  even  more  Impressive  than  the  sta- 
tistics Is  the  significance  of  the  awards  both 
to  the  Individuals  who  received  them  and 
to  the  United  States  itself  to  which  they 
eventually  bring  back  their  heightened  and 
polished  powers. 

For  many  artists,  especially  young  per- 
forming artists,  the  gravest  problem  la  to 
find  opporttmlties  to  employ  their  skills 
after  they  have  finished  their  formal  studies. 
Actors,  singers.  Instrumental  soloists  and 
conductors  desperately  need  the  equivalent 
of  internships.  They  require  places  where 
they  can  gain  experience,  test  themselves  In 
different  roles  and  repertories  and  develop 
their  talents  in  an  exigent  professional  am- 
biance. 

HOW    THE    U.S.   EATEE 

Although  the  United  States  has  been  creat- 
ing new  companies  and  Institutions  in  recent 
years,  It  is  still  far  behind  Europe  with  Its 
state  and  municipally  supportMl  theaters, 
opera  houses  and  orchestras. 

Qlance  through  the  roster  of  Fulbrlght 
alumni  and  you  wlU  discover  how  many  have 
gone  on  to  useful  and  even  distinguished 
careers  and  positions  in  this  country. 

Among  the  composers  there  are  Lealle  Baa- 
sett,  thia  yvar'a  Pulltaer  PrtBS -winner;  Jack 
Beeson,  llaurlc*  Bonney,  Lukaa  Fose,  lie* 


Roiby,  tnyaaea  Kay,  Donald  Marttno  and 
Oeorge  Roehberg. 

The  oonccit  pianists  include  Oary  draff- 
man  and  Ivan  OavlB  and  the  solo  violinists 
Include  Berl  Senofsky  and  Sylvia  Rosenberg. 

Amotig  the  conductors  have  been  Loren 
BCazael,  Newell  Jenkins  and  Thomas  Dunn. 

The  singers  have  gone  to  berths  In  the 
leading  opera  bouses  of  Europe  and  have 
appeared  at  the  outstanding  festivals.  Some 
have  started  modestly  in  provincial  lyric 
theaters  and,  thanks  to  the  chance  to  be 
heard,  have  been  engaged  for  better  roles  In 
more  Important  opera  houses.  Tlie  Metro- 
politan Opera  has  hired  more  than  a  dozen, 
including  Irene  Dalla,  Klo  Flagello,  Gladys 
Kuchta.  Anna  Moffo,  Grace  Hofman  and 
Teresa  Stlch  Randall.  Others  have  appeared 
with  the  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  Operas. 

Among  the  theater  people  have  been  Alan 
Schneider,  Allen  Fletcher  and  WllUam  Ball, 
directors  who  have  been  infiuentlal  not  only 
on  and  off  Broadway  but  also  in  resident 
companies  across  the  country. 

Among  the  painters  and  sculptors  have 
been  Jack  Levlne,  Lee  Bontecue,  Dlmltrl 
Hadzl,  Louis  Flnkelsteln  and  Kllas  Frleden- 
sohn. 

Add  to  the  creators  and  performers  a  lim- 
ited but  select  group  of  scholars  in  the  arts 
who  have  received  awards  and  you  get  the 
full  measure  of  the  program's  scope.  Many 
of  the  researchers  and  lecturers  who  have 
gone  abroad  under  the  aegis  of  the  Fulbrlght 
Act  have  come  home  to  teach  a  new  genera- 
tion of  scholars. 

The  faculties  of  our  universities  and  col- 
leges have  a  generous  sprinkling  of  Fulbrlght 
al\unnl.  Six  out  of  32  members  of  the  art 
department  at  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley  have  held  exchange  fellowships. 

aETTUCC  THE   EIGHT  PEOPLE 

There  are  16  screening  committees  ranging 
from  cinematography  to  wind  instruments 
set  up  by  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation to  review  the  applicants  and  choose 
the  awards  winners.  Then  binational  com- 
missions representing  the  host  countries  and 
the  United  States  meet  to  make  siire  that 
there  Is  a  proper  niche  for  artist,  performer 
or  scholar.  There  is  considerable  give  and 
take  in  the  operation  of  these  commissions. 

Once  they  go  abroad  the  award  winners 
enjoy  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  flexibility. 
They  are  assiuned  to  be  adults  who  are  eager 
to  make  the  most  fruitful  use  of  their  year 
abroad.  They  receive  travel  and  maintenance 
expenses  and  In  special  cases  additional  al- 
lowances for  books  and  other  supplies. 

In  other  generations  the  scions  of  the  rich 
went  abroad  for  their  Wanderjahr,  the  year 
of  wandering  and  absorption  of  European 
culture.  Now  It  is  the  Government  through 
the  State  Department  that  makes  possible  a 
fruitful  year  abroad  for  many  gifted  young 
Americans. 

Its  reward  Is  that  It  receives  back  from 
Europe  men  and  women  whose  talents  have 
been  sharpened  and  whose  horizons  have 
been  broadened.  In  their  own  work  and  In 
their  Influence  on  others  they  contribute  to 
the  nation's  cultural  flowering. 


BENEVOLENT  INVASION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing that,  there  was  published  in  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement  of  Thursday, 
July  14,  1968,  a  review  of  a  book  by 
Walter  Johnson  and  Prands  J.  Colllgan 
relating  to  the  Fulbrlght  program,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
The  review  is  of  a  book  relating  to  the 
same  program,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Benevolent  Invasion 

(Walter  Johnson  and  Francis  J.  Colllgan: 
The  Fulhright  Program.  S80  pp.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.   £3  3s.) 

The  Master  of  Pembroke  (Oxford) ,  Senator 
FuLsaiOHT's  old  college,  said  of  him  that  his 
famous  "Program"  had  done  more  for  the 
spread  of  learning  than  any  event  since  the 
fall  of  Constantinople.  All  over  the  world 
Fulbrlght  fellows  are  spread  like  an  invading 
army  of  benevolent  and  fertilizing  locurts. 
Their  effect  was  that  of  Attila's  horse  in  re- 
verse. 

Few  Junior  senators  like  Senator  Fclbbicht 
have  so  quickly  and  so  deservedly  found  fame 
and  left  a  monument  more  enduring.  This 
candid,  lUuminatlng  and  lively  history  tells 
of  the  growing  pains  and  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Program  since  It  was  started  in  a  world 
in  which  all  continents  were  In  desperate 
need.  If  today  the  case  Is  altered,  if  the 
needs  of  the  mother  countries  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  no  longer  in  the  forefront, 
more  than  ever  the  Program  has  taken  the 
world  for  its  parish  and  its  beneficence  can 
be  seen  everywhere;  In  Peru  if  not  In  mod- 
ern China,  from  Ibadan  to  Calcutta. 

Of  course,  the  authors  of  the  survey  do  not 
think  that  the  Program  was  totally  a  novelty. 
It  was  not  accidental  that  its  eponymous  hero 
had  been  (like  so  many  of  the  rulers  of  mod- 
ern America)  a  Rhodes  scholar.  The  great 
foundations,  especially  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, had  pioneered,  and  the  Fulbright  Pro- 
gram gained  a  great  deal  from  the  experience. 
won  BO  hardly  by  Rockefeller,  Ford,  Carnegie. 
Harkness  and  the  rest.  The  political  talents 
(and  courage)  of  the  founder  were  signifi- 
cant. Naturally  be  and  Senator  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy were  set  on  collision  course,  a  colli- 
sion in  which  the  junior  senator  from  Wis- 
consin had  the  wcvst  of  it.  The  watM  will 
little  note  or  remember  what  Joe  did  (If  the 
world  Is  wise)  but  the  achievement  of  the 
Fulbrlght  Program  will  outlive,  If  not  the 
palace  of  the  Escorlal,  at  any  rate  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  only  Arkansas  statesman  who 
has  rivalled  Senator  Fcibricht  in  interna- 
tional eminence.  Governor  Orville  Paubus. 

On  the  whole,  the  Program  was  lucky.  It 
fended  off,  with  little  difllculty,  the  Intru- 
sions of  congressmen.  It  made  mistakes  but 
Is  recovered  from  them.  It  taught  the  Brit- 
ish academic  community  that  there  were 
serious  American  Institutions  outside  the  Ivy 
League  and  the  eastern  establishment  and 
that  there  were  serious  academic  Institutions 
In  Britain  apart  from  Oxbridge.  It  even 
shook  the  complacency  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
provided  a  way  for  the  German  academy  to 
work  its  passage  back  into  the  Republic  of 
Letters. 

The  Program  had  more  and  more  to  do  with 
the  underprivileged  world.  It  had  to  deal 
with  the  rival  claims  of  Tagalog  and  English 
In  the  PhiUpplnes  and  corresponding  prob- 
lems in  India. 

It  has  also  educated  many  Americans  away 
from  the  "PX"  attitude  to  the  heathen 
dwelling  in  outer  darkness.  It  has  spread 
Keyneslan  economics  In  Japan  as  a  rival 
doctrine  to  Marxism — thus  running  the  risk 
of  Infuriating  the  numerous  Americans  for 
whom  Keynes  was  simply  a  more  dangerous 
because  more  insinuating  Marx.  It  spread 
music  in  the  narrow  as  weU  as  In  the  wider 
sense.  It  even  promoted,  through  Its 
fellows,  gymnastics.  It  had  the  honour  of 
violent  abuse  from  L'Humaniti  and  It  ac- 
cepted the  criticism  of  scholars  like  the  late 
Perry  MUler  that  the  Program  must  not  be 
seen  in  America  as  a  way  of  selling  "Amer- 
icanism". It  has  been  a  great  and  beneficent 
suoceas. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  aay  that  Mr.  John- 
son and  Mr.  ColUgan,  like  a  sundial,  note  only 


the  sunny  hours.    TheH  are  Inevitable  dif 
ferences    between    hosM    and    guests.    The 
Americans  an  Institutljcm  would  most  wel- 
come may  not  be  available  or  not  be  sent 
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to   the   institution   orTdountry   where   they 
would  be  most  at  hom^and,  from  a  purely 
academic  point  of  view.lmost  useful.     Schol- 
ars were  sent  to  remote  corners  of  the  mis- 
sion field  who  would  rather  have  tilled  lusher 
fields.    Empire-building    In    the    State    De- 
partment had  to  be  resteted.     But  all  things 
considered,  the  snafus,  4ven  the  bureaucratic 
snafus  were  few.    And  ilallke  the  emigration 
from   Constantinople,   tjhe  Program   worked 
both  ways.     It  benefited  the  United  States 
as  much  as  It  benefited  ihe  outer  world.     Mr 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Colllgan.  naturally  enough 
in  writing  for  an  Amer^an  audience,  made 
allusions  not  necessarllj*  Immediately  mean- 
ingful to  non -American  Readers.     (Not  every- 
body, for  instance,  wUl  Realize  that  the  "Re- 
pubUc  of  China"  is  an  American  euphemism 
for  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  ireglme  on  Formosa  ) 
And  it  is  a  little  distressing  to  find  that  the 
authors  mix  up  the  Eastman  and  Harms- 
worth  chairs  at  Oxford  and  ignore  the  Pitt 
chair  at  Cambridge,  although  the  teaching 
of  American  history  at  both  of  the  ancient 
universities  was  endowed  by  British  money 
that  of  the  first  Viscount  Rothermere  and 
that  of  the  Cambridge  Utiiversity  Press 


OVERCOMMITTED  j  AND     UNDER- 
SUPPORftED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  re- 
cently, on  the  8th  of  S^tember,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal,  which!  think  all  of  us 
recognize  as  a  reputable,  very  open- 
minded,  and  well-edited  newspaper,  had 
an  editorial  entitled  "Overcommitted 
and  Undersupported."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

OVEECOMMriTED    AND     OnDEBSOTPORTED 

■nie  above  words  express  a  growing  worry 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  Senators:  That 
the  U.S.  could  become  engulfed  in  more 
than  one  brush-fire  war  at  the  same  time.  In 
tacreasing  isolaUon  from  erstwhile  allies 
There  seems  ample  cause  iftor  the  concern 

The  strains  of  the  Vletnjaim  war  alone  show 
how  difficult  It  would  be  to  handle  even  one 
other  comparable  confiict  simultaneously 
Yet  the  U.S.  has  miutarjt  treaties  with  up- 
wards  of  40  nations.  1 

d*^^«T!^'  5*S^*afy  Of  itate  Rusk,  while 
denying  that  Washington  is  trying  to  be 
policeman  for  the  world,  has  indicated  that 
It  does  not  consider  Itself  [limited  to  the  de- 
fense Of  those  40-odd  c<^nntries;  rather  it 
reels  more  generally  bound  to  uphold  the 
?^»;  ffP'?!  """'^  Of  tlU  UN  throughout 
m.t™  'l'';,  }i^°-  ^^^^  ^  4  open-ended  com- 
mitment If  there  ever  wasTone. 

The  specter  of  new  outbiitaks  while  we  are 
engaged  In  Vietnam  is  hardly  fanciful.  The 
talk  about  Thailand  gats  steadily  more 
ominous,  and  although  warfare  the/e  could 
w^nM*'^!^  "  ,*"  extension  of  Vietnam,  It 
would  be  no  less  troublesome  on  that  ac- 
count. The  Communists  could.  If  thev 
those,  reopen  the  Korean  front  and  try  to 
mstlgate  uprisings  elsewhore 
th?"!?,^  ejentuautles.  at  any  rate,  fit  In  with 
the  Oft-stated  strategic  hopes  of  Red  ChnuT 
The  most  recent  statemeni.  an  editorial  m  a 
ownese  paper,  professes  to  welcome  the 
American  concentration  on  Asia;  "the  more 
orce.  U.8.  imperialism  throws  into  ^la 
toe  more  will  it  be  bogged  down  there  and 
toe  deeper  will  be  the  gn^ye  It  digs  for  it 


Peking  also  envisions  "wars  of  national 
liberation-  in  other  parts  of  the  under- 
developed  worid.  The  editorial  explains  It  in 
a  somewhat  mixed  metaphor:  With  many 
peoples  rising  to  attack  the  U.S..  "one  hit- 
ting at  its  head  and  the  other  at  its  feet 
U.S.  imperialism  can  be  nibbled  up  bit  bv 
bit.  ' 

FV)r  their  part.  President  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  beUeve  the  threats  should  be  taken 
seriously,  whatever,  anyone  may  think  of  Red 
China  s  present  capacity  to  carry  them  out. 
To  the  Administration,  of  course,  this  is  a 
principal  reason  for  being  in  Vietnam.  If 
that  particular  "war  of  liberation"  can  be 
stopped  cold,  It  may  persuade  Peking  to 
des.ct  from  further  attempts  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  anywhere  else. 

It  must  be  hoped  it  will  work  out  that 
way    and   like   most   Americans   we   see   no 

*^/w!™*"'*  **  *•*'"  «'^B«  to  continuing 
the  fight.  But  assurance  is  wanting  that 
the  U.S  can  bring  the  war  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  in  any  reasonable  period  of  time 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  a 
Communist  defeat  there  would  in  fact  make 

Sf'*f»^'H»"."^''*'°  ''■"^  o**^"  aggressions; 
so  far  Vietnam  apparently  Is  costing  the 
Chinese  nothing  in  men  and  relatively  little 
in  materiel.  And  the  thunderous  lack  of 
support  the  VS.  U  getting  in  the  world  for 
Its  effort  in  Vietnam  suggests  how  little 
JJ^,  *"*°  friendly  nations  would  have  for 
additional  entanglements. 

The  prospect  of  the  U.S..  all  but  alone,  em- 
broiled In  Vletnams  successively  or  simul- 
taneously for  the  Indefinite  future  U  one  that 
Americans  should  not  be  required  to  accept 
no  matter  how  deep  their  opposition  to  Ijq.' 
ternational  communism.  The  potential 
drain,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  too  great  In  propor- 
tion to  whatever  the  possible  gains.  Some- 
how the  present  overextension  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

An  obvious  place  to  start  Is  to  cut  back 
the  heavy  U.S.  troop  commitment  In  Europe 
as  Senator  Mansfield  now  urges  (and  these 
columns  have  argued  for  years).  A  token 
force  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  Soviets 
aware  that  the  U.S.  would  resist  an  attack 
on  Western  Europe,  which  pledge  Is  NATO's 
central  deterrent. 

Even  so  modest  a  proposal,  however,  won 
Instant  rejection  from  the  White  House  and 
the  rebuff  seems  symptomatic  of  the  Admin- 
istration's overextended  thinking. 

What  needs  understanding  U  that  the  VS 
cannot  protect  every  people  in  the  world 
^''^'^o^^^nlBt  peril  vrithout  weakening  its 
ability  to  fight  a  major  war  with  a  nilor 
foe  should  that  ever  become  necessary  The 
Government  has  to  be  more  selective,  and  the 
proper  basis  for  the  selectivity  is  how  dh-ect- 
ly  an  aggression  Impinges  on  American  na- 
tional interests. 

Had  that  fundamental  principle  of  foreign 
poll^  been  adhered  to,  It  is  doubtful  t^t 
the  VS.  wovUd  have  stumbled  Into  the  Viet- 
nam war  In  the  manner  that  it  has.  Before 
we  get  any  repeat  performances,  Vietnam 
should  above  all  stand  as  a  warning  of  the 
danger  of  unlimited  commitments  and  In- 
discriminate Interventions. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  by  Clayton 
Fritchey  relating  to  South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 
WASHtNOTON.— The    post    election    Jag    In 
South  Vietnam  goes  on  unabated,  and  the 
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Intoxication  of  Washington  officialdom  al- 
most  equals  that  of  the  Saigon  generals,  who 
are  described  as  "almost  delirious  with  Joy." 
Premier  Ky  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
nUUtary  dictatorship  are  hailing  the  election 
as  a  "triumph  for  democracy."  a  "smashing 
victory"  for  the  government,  and  a  testimo- 
nial to  the  ruling  Junta. 

The  President  of  the  U.S.  has  added  his  own 
beaming  benediction:  "The  large  turnout." 
he  said,  "is  to  me  a  vote  of  confidence."  Con- 
fidence in  what? 

If  the  American  people  swallow  the  new 
Ky-Johnson  Une.  they  will  again  end  up  dis- 
appointed and  disiUusloned,  Just  as  they 
have  in  the  past  when  the  truth  ultimately 
deflated  previous  propaganda  fantasies. 

It  is  better  to  face  up  to  the  truth  at  once, 
and  the  truth  Is  that  the  Vietnam  election 
(if  it  can  honestly  be  called  that)  is  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  a  testimonial  to 
Gen.  Ky's  military  government. 

No  one  yet  knows  what  the  election  results 
really  mean,  or  even  portend,  so  Ky  and  his 
U.S.  supporters  simply  proclaim  that  the 
mere  size  of  the  turnout  (also  in  dispute)  is 
in  itself  an  endorsement  of  the  government. 
Yet  the  one.  Indisputable,  fact  seems  to 
be  that  if  the  vote  is  a  testimonial  to  any- 
thing at  all,  it  U  to  the  people's  deep  desire 
to  have  an  elected,  civilian  government,  and 
not  a  self-imposed  military  one,  such  as  Ky 
presently  heads  up. 

Just  how  that  constitutes  a  ringing  af- 
firmation of  the  Ky  Junta  is  something  that 
baffles  disinterested  observers,  most  of  whom 
see  the  election  as  a  strong  expression  of 
popular  wUl  for  replacing  the  generals  with 
a  constitutional,  representative  government. 
If  that  is  so,  why  are  the  generals  so  elated' 
They  are  Jubilant  because  they  think  they 
have  succeeded  (temporarily  at  least)  in  ac- 
quiring the  protective  coloring  of  a  demo- 
craUc  election,  without  running  any  risks  to 
their  own  future.  They  think  they  have 
fixed  it  so  that  they  are  safe  no  matter  what 
happens.  And  they  are  probably  right  In  this 
estimate. 

According  to  the  Chief  of  State,  Gen.  Van 
Thleu,  the  election  was  "a  victory  for  the 
entire  free  world  over  International  Com- 
munism." Since  the  Junta  did  not  permit 
any  reds  or  even  neutralists  to  run  for  the 
assembly,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  election 
could  have  been  a  test  of  Communism,  for  It 
was  never  an  issue  during  the  campaign. 

The  victory  claims  come  down  to  Ky's 
OrwelUan  proposition  that  the  Junta  was 
•for"  elections,  and  the  Buddhists  and  Viet- 
cong  were  "against"  them,  and  therefore  the 
balloting  was  a  vote  for  him  and  a  rebuke 
to  his  enemies. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  only  reason  the 
elecuons  were  held  In  the  first  place  Is  that 
the  Buddhists  forced  Ky  to  call  them.  Last 
spring,  it  took  weeks  of  demonstrations  vio- 
lence, and  fiery  immolations  to  exact  an  elec- 
toral promise  from  the  Junta.  The  Buddhists 
have  never  been  pro-Communist  or  pro- 
Vietcong.  They  simply  fought  for  elections 
and  represenUOve  government  until  the 
militarists  grudgingly  gave  in. 

Confronted  with  the  necessity  of  golne 
through  with  elections,  the  generaU  cleveriy 
made  the  most  of  the  situation  by  (i) 
screening  aU  candidates  for  the  constituent 
assembly,  and  (2)  arranging  it  so  that  any 
new  constitution  will  have  to  be  Just  what 
the  Junta  ordered. 

The  Buddhist  answer  was  to  boycott  the 

elecUon  on  the  grounds  that  It  had  been 

turned  Into  a  "farce."    They  have  never  been 

against '  elections,  but  only  against  debasing 

them.  ^° 

All  that  happened  on  Sept«nber  11  is  that 
the  embattled  people  of  Vietnam,  subjected 
so  long  to  mlUtary  tyranny,  decided  that  even 
a  rigged  election  was  better  than  no  election 
at  all. 

No  doubt  the  hopes  of  many  unsophisti- 
cated Vietnamese,  especlaUy  in  the  provinces. 
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haye  b«en  momentarily  ndsed  by  the  Joy  of 
Jtut  rMtiIng  a  ballot;  and  no  doubt  many 
Americana  would  like  to  believe  Premier  Ky'e 
statement  tbat  the  election  means  "a 
brighter,  more  beautiful  future"  for  his  na- 
tion. 

The  only  fiy  In  this  unctuous  ointment  is 
that  in  the  10  yesirs  of  South  Vietnam's  bls- 
story  there  have  been  a  dozen  military  gov- 
ernments, and  none  of  these  regimes,  in- 
cluding Ky's,  has  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
place  for  the  people  In  the  country's  "beauti- 
ful future." 


OUR  CX>MMrrMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  few  weeks  tbere  have 
been  two  or  three  notable  occurrences 
in  regard  to  our  commitment  in  south- 
east Asia,  notably  Pope  Paul's  appeal  for 
peace,  directed,  of  course,  to  all  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  half  bil- 
lion Catholics.  I  think  his  encyclical 
dealing  with  this  subject  was  an  out- 
standing document  and  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  political 
leaders  and  all  Members  of  this  body.  I 
certainly  wish  to  Join  in  applauding  the 
statement  of  Pope  Paul. 

In  that  connection,  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  U  Thant,  and  his  three  points, 
should  be  mentioned.  I  only  wish  to  say 
again  that  if  our  Government  w  juld  pur- 
sue his  suggestions,  there  might  be  some 
possibility  of  progress  in  the  effort  to 
stop  the  gradual  escalation  of  the  war 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  refer  also  to  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  magazine  section  in  which  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Arthur  Schles- 
Inger  dealing  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  Richard  Goodwin  made  a  speech 
enUtled  "No  Wider  War, "  taking,  for 
the  major  part  of  his  speech,  the  same 
theme  the  President  took  during  his 
election  campaign  in  1964.  I  commend 
that  speech  of  Mr.  Goodwin  s  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  states  very  eloquently,  in  the 
lowest  common  denominator,  what  the 
situation  is  with  regard  to  southeast 
Asia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nearly  everyone 
except  the  most  rabid  warmongers  could 
agree  that  we  do  not  desire  a  wider, 
broader,  or  more  extensive  war  than  we 
now  have.  If  we  can  agree  upon  that;  if 
this  Government,  our  enemies,  and  our 
allies  could  agree  that  the  war  is  not  to 
be  extended,  that  might  give  us  a  pause 
which  would  allow  our  diplomats  and 
our  political  leaders  to  find  a  way  out  of 
a  very  dangerous  situation. 

Finally,  I  wish  again  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  majority  leader  for  his  statements 
in  this  field  and  his  initiative  with  re- 
gard to  reducing  substantially  our  troops 
in  Europe.  I  think  if  his  advice  were 
taken  more  seriously  by  our  leaders,  we 
would  be  much  better  off.  I  pay  him 
tribute. 


NATIONAL     UNICEF     DAY— SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  194 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  25  other  Senators,  I 
Introduce  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 


the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  National  UNICEF  Day. 

This  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  194)  is 
identical  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  144, 
as  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  That  resolution  was 
Just  interred,  the  victim  of  the  prayer 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
194. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina  in  the  chair) . 
The  joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativi:  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  194)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEF  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  entirely  In  favor 
of  this  measure.  I  am  drawing  on  my 
recollection  now,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
a  fact  that  contributions  made  by  In- 
dividuals to  UNICEF,  such  as  those  re- 
ceived on  the  famous  "trick  or  treat" 
tour  that  the  children  take  at  Halloween, 
whereby  a  good  deal  of  money  is  collected 
for  UNICEF,  and  which  is  a  marvelous 
demonstration  of  the  children's  feeling 
for  it,  are  not  tax  deducuible.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator to  tell  us  whether  that  has  been 
checked  into  at  all? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  Senator  a  firm  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  tax  deductibility  of  contri- 
butions to  UNICEF. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  that  they  are 
not  tax  deductible,  and  I  should  like  to 
use  this  occasion,  when  we  are  establish- 
ing  a  point  of  honor  to  UNICEF,  to  make 
another  point  which,  perhaps,  will  do 
that  organization  as  much  good  as  honor. 
Though  honor  Is  great,  they  can  cer- 
tainly use  more  money. 

Many  such  voluntary  contributions  in 
this  country  are  tax  deductible,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  more  contributions  for  this 
extremely  deserving  cause,  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund,  could  be  ob- 
tained If  we  would  give  it  some  degree  of 
tax  exemption.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  a  complete  tax 
exemption.  I  hope  very  much  that  some 
consideration  may  be  given  by  the  ad- 
ministration— who  would  have  to  request 
It — to  this  matter.  We  have  been  after 
them  for  a  long  time,  and  I  shall  keep 
after  them.  But  I  suggest  and  urge,  at 
this  point,  that  that  be  done.  As  well 
as  doing  UNICEF  honor,  let  us  also  do 
it  some  good. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  I  think 
his  remarks  are  well  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  194)  Is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 


grossment and  third  reading  of  tlie  Joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  194) 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem'bled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  October  31  as  National 
UNICEP  D&y.  inviting  the  Governors  and 
mayors  of  State  and  local  governments  o( 
the  United  States  to  issue  similar  proclama- 
tions, and  urging  all  Americans,  both  adults 
and  childrfen,  in  their  traditional  spirit  of 
good  will,  to  continue  and  to  strengthen 
their  support  of  UNICEP,  not  only  as  indi- 
viduals but  also  through  their  schools,  their 
churches,  and  other  community  organiza- 
tions. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ACT  OF  SEP- 
TEMBER 2,  1964,  FOR  PAYMENT  OF 
COMPENSATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
LANDS  UTILIZED  FOR  DITCHES 
AND  CANALS  IN  RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1586,  HJ%.  9976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
9976)  to  amend  the  act  of  September  2, 
1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  (Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
for  calling  this  matter  up.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  chsdrman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

This  measure  (H.R.  9976)  is  presented 
to  us  exactly  as  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  will  do  what 
we  intended  to  do  in  1964.  It  is  a  cor- 
rective measure. 

I  call  attention  to  one  statement  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  put  in 
their  hearings: 

Enactment  of  H  R.  9976  will  Involve  little 
Increase  in  expenditures  over  those  now  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  88-661. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  do  here  today 
is  what  we  intended  to  do  when  the  pre- 
vious act  was  passed.  The  bill  provides 
compensation  for  lands  takm  for  canal 
purposes,  which  is  already  the  law.  It 
merely  provides  jurisdiction  for  the 
courts,  so  that  the  determination  of  the 
amotmt  of  compensation  can  be  carried 
out  as  originally  intended. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoro,  an 
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excerpt  from  the  re^Jort  (No.  1619).  ex- 
plaining the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PVRIOSE 

HJi.  9976  and  a  ctiiipanlon  measure,   S. 
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2297,    Introduced    by 


must  be  fully  repaid,  should  be  imlfmnly 
distributed  rather  than  placed  upon  a  few 
landowners. 


i^nators    Curtis    and 


HBUSKA  propose  an  amendment  to  Public 
Law  88-531  (78  Stat.  8M.  43  U.S.C.  945a)  au- 
thorizing suits  in  Pedferal  district  courts  to 
determine  Just  compdasatlon  in  the  event 
that  the  landowner  an4  the  United  States  fail 
to  agree  on  the  value  pt  the  lands  Involved 
In  addiUon,  it  will  per 
through  the  Secretar 
compensate  landowne: 
way  reserved  to  it  in 
States. 


Hit  the  United  States, 
of  the  Interior,  to 
for  canal  rlghts-of- 

^tents  issued  by  the 


BACKCmUND 

An  1890  act  of  Congifes  (26  Stat.  371)  re- 
quired a  reservation  td  [the  United  States  of 
rights-of-way  for  can4lk  and  ditches  to  be 
incorporated  In  all  patfehts  for  lands  west  of 
the  100th  meridian,  atfter  October  2,  1888. 
In  the  last  Congressl  the  1880  act  was 
amended  by  PubUc  Lahf  88-561  so  that  the 
United  States  could  oompensate  property 
owners  for  lands  utilized  in  connection  with 
the  Federal  reclamation  program  notwith- 
standing the  reservations  required  by  the  act 
of  1890.  Many  Westerc|  Btates,  following  the 
Federal  policy,  disposed  of  State  lands  with 
a  similar  reservation  fir  canals  and  ditches 
to  the  United  States.  I  While  the  1964  act 
authorized  the  United  iiates  to  pay  compen- 
sation for  reserved  rigbts-of-way  contained 
In  patents  from  the  Fdderal  (government,  it 
did  not  authorize  coiipensation  for  those 
holding  State  Issued  witents  containing  a 
similar  reservation  to  me  United  States. 

H.R.  9976,  if  enacted,  Would  resolve  this  in- 
equitable inconsistency  by  allowing  land- 
owners who  trace  their  title  to  a  patent  Is- 
sued by  a  State,  to  be  a  ftipensated  like  those 
whose  title  rims  from  a  datent  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  , 

Another  aspect  of  H  ft.  9976  involves  the 
question  of  where  the  f«mount  of  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  to  the  landowners  is  to 
be  determined.  The  ooi^lttee  recommends, 
in  the  event  of  dlsagneement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  liftndowner  as  to  the 
value  of  the  land  wlthib  the  right-of-way, 
that  the  Federal  districf  courts  should  ascer- 
tain the  amount  which  Would  constitute  Just 
compensation.  It  was  f^lt  by  the  commiUee 
that  the  landowner  slwuld  not  be  handi- 
capped with  the  burden  fctf  accepting,  without 
reooune.  the  offer  tendered  by  the  United 
States,  or  of  bringing  4«it  to  the  Court  of 
Claims. 


DISC 
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In  1864,  the  Congress  [had  before  it  the  re- 
port of  the  Interior  and  ilnsular  Affairs  Com- 
nJttee  which  outlined  the  need  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  1880  act.  Jt  was  pointed  out,  at 
that  time,  that  when  the  Congress  required, 
as  It  did  In  1890.  the  injooriwratlon  of  canal 
and  ditch  reservations  iDJ  »11  patents  for  lands 
west  of  the  lOOth  meridian,  it  probably  con- 
templated a  rlght-of-wif  76  to  100  feet  in 
width.  Contrary  to  thab  early  concept,  the 
report  indicated  the  ririhts-of-way  required 
now  are  often  many  tlm^*  that  width.  Since 
the  easement  was  not  fixed  in  size  nor  limited 
In  location,  or  even  restricted  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  canals  that  could  cross  a  single  prop- 
erty, it  was  deemed  IneqUlUble  to  deny  com- 
pensaUon  regardless  of  the  existence  of  the 
reservation  to  the  Unltejd  States. 

The  claims  of  those  i  deriving  their  title 
from  State  patents  are  equally  as  merlton- 
ous  as  those  whose  chain  of  title  runs  from  a 
Federal  patent.  Notwimistandlng  the  fact 
that  the  legislation  will  result  In  nominal 
Increases  in  constructioa  costs,  it  Is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  these  addlUonal  coeta.  wbloh 


COST 

Enactment  of  HJI.  9876  wlU  Involve  Uttle 
Increase  in  expendit\ires  over  those  now  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  88-561. 

DEPASTMENTAI.  REPORT 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, which  is  favorable  as  to  section  1  and 
unfavorable  as  to  sections  2  and  3.  and  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which 
is  unfavorable  as  to  sections  2  and  3.  are  set 
forth  below  in  full: 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

C*TiCE  OP  the  Sescretart, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  17, 1966. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinaix, 
Chairman,     Committee     on     Interior     and 
Insular  Affairs,  House  o)  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Aspinaix:  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  this  Department  on 
H.R.  9976.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1964. 

We  recommend  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion If  amended  as  suggested  herein. 

The  1964  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  pay  Just  compensation,  including 
severance  damages,  to  the  owners  of  private 
land  utilized  for  ditches  or  canals  in  con- 
nection with  any  reclamation  project  after 
January  1,  1961.  The  bUl  before  your  com- 
mittee, HJt.  9976,  would  amend  the  present 
law  to  make  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
can  pay  landowners  for  canal  rights-of-way 
reserved  to  it  in  State  patents  as  well  as  for 
canal  rights-of-way  utilized  under  the  1890 
act  (act  of  August  30,  1890,  26  Stat.  371). 
The  amendment  also  permits  district  courts 
to  assume  Jurisdiction  to  determine  Just 
compensation  in  those  Instances  where  the 
United  States  and  the  landowner  cannot 
reach  agreement  on  the  value  of  rights-of- 
way  utUized  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1890  act  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  September  2.  1964  (78  Stat.  808). 

Although  we  are  not  Immediately  con- 
fronted with  a  case  requiring  payment  of 
compensation  for  a  right-of-way  reserved  to 
the  United  States  under  State  patent,  we 
anticipate  that  several  claims  for  such  com- 
pensation will  be  made  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Garrison  diversion 
\mit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project  (79  Stat. 
435).  recently  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
Claims  may.  indeed,  be  made  in  connection 
with  other  work  but  not  of  the  magnitude 
contemplated  In  connection  with  the  Garri- 
son unit  construction. 

We  do  feel  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
amend  the  bill  to  make  it  clear  that  the  only 
reservations  which  the  United  States  would 
be  expected  to  pay  for  would  be  reservations 
to  the  United  States  Itself.  Accordingly,  we 
suggest  that  page  1,  line  6.  of  the  bill'  be 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "to  the  United 
States"  after  "right-of-way". 

Another  problem  has  arisen  In  connection 
with  this  legislation.  Under  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920  (41 
Stat.  1063),  licensees  of  the  United  States 
may  be  permitted  to  utilize  rights-of-way  for 
canals  or  ditches  reserved  in  patents  under 
the  1890  act.  The  act  of  September  2,  1964, 
does  not  repeal  the  1890  act  but  merely  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay 
an  appropriate  sum  to  the  landowner  Irre- 
spective of  the  right-of-way  reservation.  The 
Federal  ^ower  Commission  has  licensed  a 
State  project  in  California  and  has  under 
section  24  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  granted 
to  the  State  the  rights  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  situation  the  Solicitor  of  thU  Depart- 
ment has  ruled  that  the  State  could  utilize 
the  reserved  rights-of-way  without  payment. 
We  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  State 
of  California  has  not  exercised  thU  right 


It  should  also  be  added  that  the  1964  amend- 
ment was  restricted  to  payment  for  rights-of- 
way  for  canals  and  ditches  constructed  in 
connection  with  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects. This  California-Federal  Power  Com- 
mission situation  transcends  those  limita- 
tions. The  Congress  may  or  may  not  wish 
to  address  itself  to  the  problem.  Since  this 
Department's  own  requirements  in  this  con- 
nection are  clear,  and  since  the  situation 
principally  involved  nourFederal  interests, 
we  make  no  suggestion  as  to  its  resolution. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
while  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the' 
presentation  of  this  report  to  the  commit- 
tee, the  Bureau's  views  on  HJI.  9976  are  set 
forth  in  its  letter  to  the  Senate  committee 
on  S.  2297,  a  companion  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Holttm, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Executive  Office  of  the  PBEsmENT, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  9, 1966. 
Hon.  Hemrt  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  22.  1965,  requesting  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  S. 
2297,  to  amend  the  act  of  September  2,  1964. 
The  1964  act  provided  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  for  private  land  utilized  In 
connection  with  the  reservaUon  to  the 
United  States  of  reclamation  canal  rights-of- 
way  under  the  act  of  August  30,  1890.  S. 
2297  would  amend  that  act  In  two  ways: 
(1)  it  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  pay  an  affected  landowner  not 
only  for  utiUzation  of  rights-of-way  reserved 
under  the  1890  act.  but  also  under  "any 
State  statute";  and  (2)  It  provides  that  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine "Just  compensation"  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  United  States  and  the  land- 
owner cannot  reach  agreement  on  the  value 
of  the  canal  rights-of-way. 

The  1964  act  operated  to  waive  the  un- 
questioned legal  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  without  compensation  the 
reserved  rights-of-way  for  reclamation 
canals  and  ditches.  This  waiver  was  Justi- 
fied on  equitable  grounds  that  related  spe- 
cifically to  the  lands  In  question  and  the 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  1890  act. 

Because  of  the  same  equitable  considera- 
tions which  underlay  the  1864  act,  it  ap- 
pears reasonable  to  authorize  compensation 
for  canal  rights-of-way  which  have  been 
reserved  under  State  law.  We  assume,  of 
course,  that  only  reservations  running  to  the 
Federal  Government  are  intended  to  be  cov- 
ered and  suggests  that  If  there  is  any  doubt 
on  this  score  that  this  be  made  explicit  In 
the  bill.  Nevertheless,  It  may  be  that  the 
report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission win  have  some  bearing  on  the  merits 
of  paying  compensation  in  this  situation.  In 
the  absence  of  an  Immediate  need  for  this 
authority,  the  committee  may  wish  to  defer 
acUon  on  section  1  until  the  Commission's 
report  Is  available. 

With  respect  to  sections  2  and  3  of  the 
bill,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  change  in 
circumstances  which  would  Justify  revising 
the  method  established  in  the  1964  act  for 
determining  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
canal  rights-of-way.  As  previously  noted, 
the  Government  waived,  for  equitable  rea- 
sons. Its  undoubted  legal  right  to  use  these 
rights-of-way  without  compensation.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  appears  fair  and  reasonable  to 
us  that  the  payments  to  be  made  should  be 
the  subject  of  final  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  s\immary,  we  recommend  against  enact- 
ment of  secttons  2  and  3  of  the  bill  and  hare 
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no  objection  to  section  1  although  the  oom- 
mlttfle  may  wlah  to  defer  action  on  It  untU 
the  report  of  the  PubUc  Land  L*w  Berlew 
Cooimlaalon  U  available. 
Sincerely  youn, 

WlLFSXD  H.  ROMMKI., 

Acting  A$gistant  Dtreetor  for  Legisla- 
tive Reference. 

U.S.  DsPAmnncNT  or  Justice,  Omc* 

or  TBI  DSPUTT  ATTOBlfKT  OENEBAI., 

Washington,  D.C.  June  13,  tM6. 
Hon.  Watks  N.  AsptNAix. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  M«.  Chaikman:  This  U  In  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Department 
concerning  HJt.  9976,  a  blU  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  2, 1994. 

The  act  of  August  30,  1890  (36  Sut.  371, 
391:  43  n.S.C.  946),  provides  that  all  patents 
Issued  after  August  30,  1890,  for  lands  lying 
west  of  the  100th  meridian  shall  contain  a 
reservation  for  rights-of-way  for  ditches  or 
canals  constructed  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  Stetes.  The  act  of  September  a,  1964 
(78  Stat.  808) .  provides  that  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  any  reservation  of  right-of- 
way  for  canals  under  the  act  of  August  30, 
1890,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  Just  compensa- 
tion, including  severance  damages  to  the 
owners  of  private  lands  utilized  for  ditches 
or  canals  In  connection  with  any  reclamation 
project,  provided  the  construction  of  such 
ditches  or  canals  commenced  after  January  1, 
1061. 

Under  the  bill,  the  above  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  payment  of  Jiut  compensation  and 
severance  damages  with  respect  to  any  res- 
ervation of  right-of-way  for  canals  under  the 
act  of  August  30,  1890,  would  be  exteided  to 
Include  any  reservation  for  canals  or  ditches 
under  any  State  statute. 

The  bill  also  would  amend  existing  law  to 
confer  Jtirisdictlon  of  an  action  brought  by 
the  United  States  or  a  landowner  for  the  de- 
termination of  Just  compensation  thereunder 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  any  such  land  is  situated. 
The  procedure  for  all  such  actions  would  be 
governed  by  the  P'ederal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure for  the  condemnation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  applica- 
ble to  any  condemnation  action  pending  in 
any  district  court  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  to  any  such  action  Instituted 
after  that  date. 

Existing  law  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  pay  Just  compensation, 
including  severance  damages,  to  the  owners 
of  private  lands  utilized  for  ditches  or  canals 
In  connection  with  certain  reclamation  proj- 
ects. Since  the  amounts  to  be  paid  are 
gratuities  it  is  o\xj  view  that  their  determi- 
nation administratively  Is  appropriate.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  opposed  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  3  and  3  of  the  bill  under  which 
authority  for  the  determination  of  the  Just 
compensation  to  be  paid  would  be  vested  in 
the  U.S.  district  court  In  the  districts  in 
which  the  land  Involved  Is  situated. 

As  to  section  1  of  the  bill  we  do  not  have 
sufflclent  information  to  know  whether  It 
might  confer  unwarranted  windfalls  on  some 
property  owners  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
In  these  circumstances,  we  recommend  re- 
ferral of  this  aspect  of  the  legislation  to  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  for 
determination. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  taken  a  sim- 
ilar position  on  this  legislation  as  indicated 
In  the  following  paragraph  of  their  report  of 
May  9,  1966,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  an  IdMiUcal  bill  S.  3397: 

"In  summary,  we  recommend  against  en> 
actment  of  sections  3  and  3  of  the  bill  and 
have  no  objection  to  section  1  although  the 
committee  may  wish  to  defer  action  on  It 


until  the  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  is  available." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely, 

Rambet  CuutK, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

coMMrrm  BscoMicxifDATioir 
The   Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs  recommends  enactment  of  HM.  9976. 

CHAMCKS  IN  KXISTTNC  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  H.R. 
9976,  as  reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (ex- 
isting law  proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed 
In  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In 
Italic,  existing  law  in  which  no  change  Is  pro- 
posed is  shown  in  roman ) : 

ACT  OP  SEFTEMBnt  2,  ISS4  (TS  STAT.  SOB;  43 
VS.C.     94S   IA>> 

[Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  any 
reservation  of  right-of-way  for  canals  under 
the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  371.  391: 
43  U.S.C.  946),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  pay  Just  compensation,  including  sever- 
ance damages,  to  the  owners  of  private  land 
utilized  for  ditches  or  canals  In  connection 
with  any  reclamation  project,  or  any  unit 
or  any  division  of  a  reclamation  project,  pro- 
vided the  construction  of  said  ditches  or 
canals  commenced  after  January  1,  1961,  and 
such  oomi>ensatlon  shall  be  paid  notwith- 
standing the  execution  of  any  agreements  or 
any  Judgments  entered  In  any  condemnation 
proceeding,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.l  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  any 
reservation  of  right-of-way  to  the  United 
States  for  cartals  under  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1S90  (25  Stat.  371.  391;  43  VJS.C.  945).  or  any 
State  statute,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  pay  fust  compensation,  including  sever- 
ance  damages  to,  the  owners  of  private  land 
utilized  for  ditches  or  canals  in  connection 
with  any  reclamation  project,  or  any  unit  or 
any  division  of  a  reclamation  project,  pro- 
vided the  construction  of  said  ditches  or 
canals  commenced  after  January  1,  1961.  and 
such  compensation  shall  be  paid  nottcith- 
standing  the  execution  of  any  agreements  or 
any  judgments  entered  in  any  condemnation 
proceeding,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  Jurisdiction  of  an  action  ^nought  by 
the  United  States  or  the  landowner  for  the 
determination  of  just  compensation  pursuant 
to  this  Act  is  hereby  conferred  on  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  district  in  which 
any  such  land  is  situated,  without  limitation 
to  the  amount  of  compensation  sought  by 
such  suit.  The  procedure  for  such  an  action 
shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  for  the  condemnation  of  real 
and  personal  property. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  cortdemnation  action 
pending  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  to  any  such  action  instituted  after  that 
date. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9976)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FEASIBILITY  AND  DESIRABILITY  OP 
A  CONNECTICUT  RIVER  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  S.  3510. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3510)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut. Massachusetts,  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  for  other  pui-poses. 
which  were,  on  page  2,  line  22,  after 
"riding."  Insert  "boating."  and  on  page 
3.  strike  out  lines  13,  14.  and  15,  and 
insert: 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000  or  such  part  of  said  sum  a.s 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlsion.s 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
simply  changes  the  amount  of  money 
provided  for  the  feasibility  study  for  the 
Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
Area.  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  since  there  was 
only  a  short  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  today,  that 
it  be  in  order  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
various  communications  and  Presiden- 
tial messages  and  to  print  in  the  Record 
various  routine  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  September  21,  1966,  he 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  3361.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Maine  to  the  Mount  Desert  Island 
Regional  School  District: 

S.  3431.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  and 
Improvements  thereon  to  the  University  of 
Alaska:  and 

H.R.  16330.  An  act  to  provide  for  extension 
of  the  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  for  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  certain  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONVENTION 
WITH  CANADA  ON  GREAT  LAKES 
FISHERIES— REMOVAL  OF  IN- 
JUNCTION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  T,  89th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  the  Canadian  note  and 
proposed  reply,  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
eries, transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
and  that  the  notes  amending  the  con- 
vention, together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Pies- 
ident's  message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  Th^  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from 
follows: 


lihe  President  is  as 


Vni 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  amendment  of 
the  Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  signed  ait  Washington  Sep- 
tember 10,  1954,  I  transmit  herewith  a 
note  of  April  5,  1966 J  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  an^  a  propoEed  reply 
note  from  the  Goverittient  of  the  United 
States,  which  notes  would  constitute  the 
agreement  amending  the  above-men- 
tioned convention. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respeik  to  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Under  the  propose^  cunendment  each 
contracting  party  will  be  entitled  to  have 
four  Commissioners  on  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission,  rather  than  three 
Commissioners,  as  at  present.  This 
change  will  make  possible  a  broader  geo- 
graphical representatiion  and  is  consid- 
ered highly  desirable  frc«n  the  stand- 
point of  representation  of  U.S.  fishing 
interests.  I 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
notes  submitted  her^nith  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  i  to  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Cq<ivention  on  Great 
Lakes  Fisheries. 

LY*t»ON  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  September  21, 1966. 


REPORTS  OF  ffiOMMITTEES 

The  following  repcjtts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  ^^om  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  Miendments: 

S.313.  A  bin  to  ded|nate  a  navigation 
lock  and  flood  control  ott-ucture  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida  flood  control  proj- 
ect In  the  State  of  Florida  as  the  W.  P. 
Franklin  lock  and  connol  structure  (Rept. 
No.  1638) ;  and  1 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  rescOlitlon  to  provide  for 
the  formulation,  adoplilDn,  administration, 
and  periodic  updating  it  a  long-range  land 
use  plan  for  the  U.S.  dapltol  Grounds  and 
contiguous  related  andi  influencing  areas 
(Rept.  No.  1627) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  fropi  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  3433.  An  act  to  i)^ovlde  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  Moperty  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  r1<|o  (Rept.  No.  1630). 


EXECUTIVE 
COB 


)RTS   OF  A 

rEE 


As  in  executive  sessit 
The   following    favbrable    reports   of 
nominations  were  subiilltted : 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS,  fro)ii  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  | 

Frank  A.  Kaufman,  of  tforyland,  to  be  V3. 
diatnct  Judge  for  the  difetilct  of  Maryland; 

Alexander  Harvey  Et,  tof  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  ttoe  district  of  Mary- 
land. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- . 
dueed,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 

5.  3844.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chung 
Chick  Nahm;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 

6.  3845.  A  bill  to  make  a  certain  land  do- 
nation and  certain  site  clearance  work  by 
the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  eligible  as  local 
grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 

S.  3846.  A  bill  to  make  certain  non-cash 
grants-in-aid  by  the  city  of  Hartford,  eligible 
as  local  credits  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  3847.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  to  administer  oaths  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  olBclal  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbricht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading. ) 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY : 
S.  3848.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monkonet  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  which  appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRUENING :     . 
S.  0849.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bertha  Delia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  3850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954   to  provide  that  a  fully  instired  indi- 
vidual may  elect  to  have  any  employment  or 
self -employment  performed  by  him  after  at- 
taining age  65  excluded   (for  both  tax  and 
benefit  purposes)    from  coverage  under  the 
Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance 
System; 

8.  rssi.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sectnlty  Act  to  Increase  to  (3,000  per 
year  the  amount  of  earnings  recipients  of 
monthly  benefits  tinder  such  title  may  re- 
ceive without  suffering  deductions  In  such 
benefits  on  account  of  earnings; 

S.3852.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  to  permit  certain  disabled 
widows  to  become  entitled  to  widow's  Insur- 
ance benefits  thereunder  prior  to  attainment 
of  age  62;  and 

S.  3853.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  widows'  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.   TYDINGS    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Allott,  Mr.  Baktlett,  Mr.  Brewster, 

Mr.  CI.ARK,  Mr.  Coopeb,  Mr.  Douglas, 

Mr.   FtTLBRIGHT,    Mr.    Grxtening,    Mr. 

Hart,   Mr.   jAvrrs,   Mr.   Kemneot   of 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 

York,    Mr.    McCarthy,    iSi.    McGee, 

Mr.    McGovERN,    Mr.    Metcalt,    Mr. 

Mondau,   Mr.    MoESE,   Mr.   Muskte, 

Mr.    Nelson.    Mrs.    Neubercer,    Mr. 

Pastore,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Salton- 

STALL,    and    Mr.    WnxLAus    of    New 

Jersey) : 

SJ.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  President  to  designate  October  31  of  each 

year   as   National   UNICEF   Day;    considered 

and  passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttdincs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


ELIGIBILrrY  OF  CERTAIN  GRANTS- 
IN-AID  BY  CITY  OF  HARTFORD, 
CONN..  ELIGIBLE  AS  LOCAL  CRED- 
ITS UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  two 
bills  to  make  certain  grants-in-aid  by 
the  city  of  Hartford  felirible  as  local 
credits  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

The  city  of  Hartford  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  urban  renewal 
program.  It  is  an  excellent  program 
designed  to  help  in  the  great  task  of 
modernizing  and  updating  one  of  our 
major  metropolitan  centers.  Extensive 
progress  has  already  been  made  and  the 
city  has  been  moving  forward  as  fast  as 
good  planning  and  available  resources 
would  allow. 

The  current  shortage  of  Federal  grant 
money  available  for  urban  renewal  has 
created  a  new  problem,  however.  The 
city,  in  moving  forward,  has  already  do- 
nated certain  sites  to  projects  not  yet 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 
For  example,  the  city  has  already  do- 
nated the  site  of  the  present  municipal 
yard  and  garage,  a  property  of  7.5  acres. 
A  new  facility  is  almost  completed  and 
the  present  site  will  be  vacated  this 
summer.  The  proposed  use  of  the  site 
is  for  relocation  housing,  urgently 
needed  to  provide  as  much  housing  as 
possible  in  advance  of  renewal  projects 
which  are  Included  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  Hartford  community  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

Federal  urban  renewal  regulations, 
however,  require  that  there  be  an  ap- 
proved survey  and  planning  application 
for  a  renewal  project  before  the  land  do- 
nation for  site  clearance  work  can  be 
credited  to  a  city's  share  of  a  project. 
Because  of  the  present  shortage  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  the  projects  themselves  may 
not  be  approved  within  the  time  limit  re- 
quired to  qualify  the  city's  donation.  A 
similar  problem  exists  with  the  time 
schedule  with  regard  to  the  school 
building  program.  The  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced today  would  simply  insure  that 
the  city  of  Hartford  be  allowed  credit  for 
its  donations,  to  the  extent  otherwise 
eligible,  notwithstanding  the  date  of 
these  donations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  two  bills  and  an  explanatory  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Elisha  C.  Freedman,  city 
manager  of  Hartford  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Cwnmittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be.  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3845 
A  bin  to  make  a  certain  land  donation  and 
certain  site  clearance  work  by  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  eligible  as  local 
grants-in-aid  for  purpoees  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
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America  <n  Congreaa  naaemhled,  That  not- 
wlthstAndlng  the  dat«  of  the  making  of  a 
land  donation  to  the  Charter  Oak-South 
Oreea  renewal  project  In  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, for  relocation  housing  purposes  and 
the  commencement  of  site  clearance  work 
in  the  same  renewal  project  for  relocation 
housing  purposes,  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  land  donation  and  the  expenses  Incurred 
by  the  city  of  Hartford  In  site  clearance  shall 
to  the  extent  otherwise  eligible  both  be 
counted  as  grants-in-aid  toward  such 
project. 

8.3849 
A  bill  to  make  certain  noncash  grants-in- 
aid  by  the  city  of  Hartford,  eligible  as  local 
credits  for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1»48 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revresentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  dates  of  the  provision  of 
certain  noncash  grants-in-aid  by  the  city 
of  Hartf<vd  to  the  renewal  projects  Included 
In  the  approved  community  renewal  pro- 
gram for  the  city  of  Hartford,  said  noncash 
grants-in-aid  shall,  to  the  extent  otherwise 
eligible,  be  cotinted  as  city  credits  to  the 
appropriate  renewal  projects  carried  out  as 
part  of  the  approved  community  renewal 
program  In  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  RiBicorr. 
Is  as  follows: 

Crrr  or  Habttobo. 
Hartford,  Cttnn.,  August  24, 1968. 
Senator  Abeaham  A.  Rmxcowr. 
Senate  Office  Buitding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Sxnatob  RmcoPF:  At  the  direction  of 
our  Court  of  Common  Council  and  on  behalf 
of  the  City  of  Hartford  we  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  Introduce  the  attached  bills 
which  have  the  following  backgrotutd: 

1.    DONATXOM    or    CtrT     TABD 

This  prot>erty  consists  of  7.5  acres  and  is 
the  site  of  the  present  Municipal  Tard  and 
Oarage.  A  new  facility  which  Is  to  replace 
the  old  one  Is  almost  completed  In  the  North 
Meadows  of  the  city  and  the  pnieent  city 
facility  can  be  vacated  late  this  sununer. 
The  proposed  use  of  the  site  to  be  clear«d 
is  for  relocation  housing  which  Is  Titally 
needed  in  order  to  provide  as  much  hoiialng 
as  possible.  In  advance  of  renewal  projects 
which  are  Included  in  the  First  Phase  of  our 
Community  Renewal  Program. 

Federal  Urban  Renewal  Regulations  re- 
quire that  there  be  an  approved  siirvey  and 
planning  application  for  a  renewal  project 
before  the  land  donation  for  site  clearance 
work  can  be  credited  to  the  city's  share  of 
a  project.  We  have  filed  four  project  ap- 
plications and  one  of  them  includes  the 
Municipal  Yard.  We  have  been  advlaed, 
however,  by  the  Regional  Director  of  Urban 
Renewal  that  he  will  oonakler  recommending 
only  two  small  projects  in  view  of  the  short- 
age of  Federal  grant  money  available  for 
urban  renewal.  This  makes  the  protection 
ot  the  City  Tard  Donation  even  more  im- 
perative. 

The  introduction  and  passage  of  the  at- 
tached Bills  would  protect  the  city's  land 
donation  and  value  of  the  site  clearance  work 
which  will  probably  total  approximately 
MOO.OOO. 

3.  paoTxcnoN  or  cannra  roa  kenzwai.  raoj- 
Ecrs    at    AfnovKD    oommuwitt    annrwAL 

PBOCKAM 

As  previously  noted,  the  acute  shortage  of 
Federal  Renewal  Funds  at  this  time  may  not 
allow  the  city  to  carry  out  the  Oommiuilty 
Renewal  Program  In  conjunction  with  the 
tune  schedule  eatabllibed  by  the  City  for  Its 


school  building  program.  If  the  Community 
Renewal  Program  and  the  School  Building 
Program  do  not  mesh  aa  to  timing.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  City  will  loee  valuable 
credits  In  the  form  of  non-cash  grants-in-aid 
in  various  Renewal  Project  areas. 

The  attached  BUI  would  Insure  that 
grants-in-aid  provided  by  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford would  be  protected  as  local  credits. 

Please  be  assured  that  except  for  timing 
requirements  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Regxila- 
tions,  both  the  City  Tard  Donation  with  the 
necessary  site  clearance  work  and  the  non- 
cash grants-in-aid  as  contemplated  under 
the  more  general  Bill  are  eligible  city  con- 
tributions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elisha  C.  Pbeeoman, 

City  Manager. 


AUTHORITY  TO  ADMINISTER  OATHS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  certain  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  to  administer  oaths  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
and  I  am  Introducing  It  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President,  dated  August  12,  1966,  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3847)  to  authorize  certain 
officers  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Service  to  administer  oaths 
in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pulbright,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord,  as  follows:  ] 

3.  3847 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secur- 
ity officers  and  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  as  are  designated  In  writing 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  that  purpose 
may.  In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties,  administer  to  or  take 
from  any  person  an  oath,  affirmation,  af- 
fidavit, or  deposition.  Any  such  oath,  af- 
firmation, affidavit,  or  deposition  adminis- 
tered (V  taken  by  or  before  such  officer  or 
employee,  when  certified  under  his  hand  and 
authenticated  by  the  Seal  of  the  Department 
of  State  may  be  offered  or  used  In  any  court 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  have  like  force 
and  effect  as  if  administered  or  taken  before 
a  clerk  of  such  court  without  further  proof 
of  the  identity  or  authority  of  such  officer 
or  Mnployee. 


The  letter,  presented  to  Mr.  Pul- 
BUGHT.  is  as  follows: 

DaPASTMENT  OP  STATK, 

=>  Washington,  August  12. 1966. 

Hon.  HuBCST  H.  Huiipkbkt, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Deae  Ma.  Vice  Pkesu>ent:  Enclosed  Is  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  certain 
officers  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  to  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

This  authority  Is  requested  In  order  that 
persons  submitting  false  statements  to  the 
Department  of  State,  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain investigations  and  special  inquiries,  by 
means  of  affidavits  or  depositions  given  be- 
fore designated  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department,  will  be  more  clearly  subject 
to  prosecution  for  perjury.  Should  the  pro- 
posed bill  be  passed,  an  oath  or  affirmation 
given  pursuant  thereto  would  qualify  as  an 
oath  or  affirmation  within  the  meaning  of 
the  perjury  statute,    18  USC   1631. 

The  statute  (5  USC  93)  under  which  such 
statements  are  presently  taken  has  been 
closely  examined  by  the  Department.  This 
statute  does  not  appear  to  cover  all  situa- 
tions in  which  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
declarations  or  affirmations,  made  to  or  be- 
fore a  designated  officer,  carry  the  judicial 
credence  germane  to  affidavits  and  deposi- 
tions under  oath. 

There  are  basically  two  types  of  investiga- 
tions in  which  the  requested  authority  will 
be  used:  (1)  cases  involving  violations  of 
passport,  visa,  and  munition  laws  or  regula- 
tions, and  (2)  cases  where  derogatory  alle- 
gations of  a  security  nature  have  been  made 
or  reported  concerning  employees  of,  or  ap- 
plicants for  employment  by,  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  Foreign  Service.  The  Depart- 
ment, therefore,  reconunends  that  all  such 
situations  be  covered  by  additional  legis- 
lation. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  need  that  all  wit- 
nesses contacted  In  the  co\irse  of  an  Investi- 
gation be  questioned  under  oath.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  authority  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  Is  not  an  authority  to  require  that 
a  statement  be  given  under  oath.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  if  security  officers  or 
designated  employees  of  the  Department 
conducting  an  investigation  or  special  in- 
quiry were  in  a  position  to  request  witnesses 
to  make  the  statement  under  oath,  fictitious 
claims  and  Irresponsible  allegations  would 
be  discouraged  as  the  consequences  of  per- 
jury became  apparent. 

There  are  several  precedents  for  the  pro- 
posed bill  In  similar  authority  available  to 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  with 
comparable  Investigative  functions.  The 
proposed  bill  provides  for  the  specific  desig- 
nation of  those  officers  and  employees  -"ho 
are  to  have  the  authority  to  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations.  This  has  been  specified  in 
order  to  restrict  the  authority  to  persons 
performing  functions  In  which  the  giving 
of  such  oaths  or  affirmations  has  been  found 
necessary  in  the  past. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
Program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeoege  Ball. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  AUTHORIZ- 
INO  ASSOCIATION  OP  PRODUCERS 
OP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS- 
AMENDMENT 


AMKIfDlIKNT  NO.   933 


Mr.   AIKEN   submitted    amendments 
(No.  933)   Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
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him,  to  the  bill  (S.  109)  to  amend  the  act 
authorizing  association  of  producers  of 
agricultural  products,  approved  February 
18. 1922,  which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  prlnte  ' 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  i|q-.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  i  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3725,  Ithe  National  Court 
Assistance  Act.  the  lUme  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grukning]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  6tnCER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ortiered. 

Mr^  JACKSON.  Affr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ithat  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  Serjator  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Clark],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williaj*3].  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frotn  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennkdt]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
3769,  the  Clean  Lake^  Act  of  1966,  at  its 
next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mt.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  S.  3798,  a  Mil  to  study  coastal 
erosion,  the  names  if  Senators  Javits 
McCarthy,  Morse,  RiMcoff,  Clark,  Wn- 
LiAMs  of  New  Jersey,  Muskh.  and  Pell 
be  added  as  cosponsofs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord^ed 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  t/^.  President,  I  ask 
uanlmous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Resolution  294,  a  reso- 
lution to  create  a  ne\*  Select  Committee 
on  Urban  Transportation,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Alteka  [Mr.  Gruen- 
iNo]  be  added  as  a  coeponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


come  effective  September  18,  1966,  created 
by  Public  Law  89-372.  approved  March  18 
1966. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  September  28, 
1966,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS  OF  BYRON  G.  SKELTON,  OP 
TEXAS,     TO     BE    AN    ASSOCIATE 
JUDGE,    U.S.   COURT   OF   CLAIMS, 
AND  JAMES  A.  VON  DER  HEYDT, 
OF  ALASKA,  TO  BE  UJS.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  DISTRICT  OF  ALASKA 
Mr.   EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, September  29,  1966,  at  10:30  a.m 
in  room  2300  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  following  nominations: 

Byron  G.  Skelton,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  as- 
sociate Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  to  fill  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89-425 
approved  May  11,  1966. 

James  A.  Von  der  Heydt,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge,  district  of  Alaska,  vice 
Walter  H.  Hodge,  retiring. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


sppi 


ADDITIONAL  COSP0NSOR  OF  BILL 
Under  authority  of!  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  ;9,  1966,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  ojf  the  bill  (S.  3815) 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  transfer  to 
a  single  district  for  coordinated  or  con- 
solidated pretrial  proceedings  of  civil 
actions  pending  in  different  districts 
which  involve  one  <»r  more  common 
questions  of  fact,  and  tor  other  purposes 
introduced  by  Mr.  Typings  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1966. 


NOMINA- 
•MMTTTEE    ON 


NOTICE       CONCERliiNG 

TIONS    BEFORE    CO 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  »!&■.  President,  the 
loUowlng  nomination)  i  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  i>*nding  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  P.  Hyland,  of  OBfornia,  to  be  U  S 
attorney,  eastern  district  of  California,  term 

J,  I,?**"'  *°  *"  *  "^^^  »08ltion  to  become 
effective  September  18,  1966,  created  by 
Public  Law  89-372,  apprcVed  March  18,  1966. 
Wayne  B.  Colbum,  of  Oalifomia,  to  be  U  S 
marshal,  southern  dlet«ct  of  California 
term  of  4  years,  to  fill  a  new  poeltion  to  be- 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nominations 
of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State;  Poy  D. 
Kohler,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
of  the  class  of  career  ambassador,  to  be 
a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State;  and 
Eugene  Victor  Rostow,  of  Connectitcut 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Polit- 
ical Affairs. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate.  But 
I  wish  to  say  that  of  course  we  wllT. 
facilitate  the  hearings  and  action  on 
these  appointments  at  a  very  early  date. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH  AND  GENERAL 
LEGISLATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 
ON  AMENDMENT  TO  S.  109  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr 

President,  the  Subcommittee  on  Agrlcul- 
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tural  Research  and  General  Legislation 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  hearings  on  June  14,  15, 
and  16  on  S.  109,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  act 
authorizing  association  of  producers  of 
agricultural  products,  approved  February 
18, 1922. 

Since  these  hearings  were  held,  a  num- 
ber of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  at  the 
hearings  have  worked  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikem]  In  the  de- 
velopment of  an  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  to  S.  109,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  sent  the  proposed  substitute  to  the 
desk  to  be  printed.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  wUl  hold  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 28,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  324  of  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  Tot  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  may  wish  to 
testify  on  the  proposed  amendment,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  and  an  explanation  of 
it  prepared  by  the  committee  staff  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendments  to  S.  109  Proposed  bt  Cehtain 

OF   THE    Wn-NESSES    WHO    TESTOTED    AT    THE 

Heabinc  on  S.   109  Heu)  on  Jxjne  14    15 

AND   16 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacUng  clatise  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "That  this  Act  shall  be 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Producers  Market- 
ing Act  of  1966. 

"LECISLATIVK     FINDINGS     AND     DBCLAEATION     OF 
POLICY 

"Sec.  2.  Agricultural  products  are  produced 
In  the  United  Stetes  by  many  individual 
farmers  and  ranchers  scattered  throughout 
the  various  States  of  the  Nation.  Such  prod- 
ucts in  fresh  or  processed  form  move  in  large 
part  In  the  channels  of  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  such  products  which  do  not 
move  in  these  channels  directly  burden  or 
affect  interstate  commerce.  The  efficient  pro- 
duction and  markeUng  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts by  farmers  and  ranchers  is  of  vital 
concern  to  their  welfare  and  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  Nation.  Becatise  agricultural 
products  are  produced  by  numerous  indi- 
vidual farmers,  the  marketing  and  bargain- 
ing positions  of  individual  farmers  will  be 
adversely  affected  imless  they  are  free  to 
band  together  in  cooperative  r'-ganizatlons  as 
authorized  by  law.  Interference  with  this 
right  U  contrary  to  the  pubUc  Interest  and 
adversely  affects  the  free  and  orderly  flow  of 
goods  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 

"It  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establUh  standards  of  fair  practices  required 
of  handlers  in  their  dealings  with  producers 
of  agricultural  products  and  their  coopera- 
tive associations. 

"Sec.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act — 
"(a)  The  term  'handler'  means  any  per- 
son, other  than  an  association  of  producers 
engaged  In  the  business  or  practice  of  (1)' 
acquiring  agricultural  products  from  pro- 
ducers or  associations  of  producers  for  proc- 
essing or  sale;  (2)  grading,  packaging,  han- 
dling, storing,  or  processing  agricultural 
products  received  from  producers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers;  (3)  contracting  of  nego- 
tiating contracts  or  other  arrangements 
written  or  oral,  with  i^'oducers  or  associa- 
tions of  producers  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duction or  marketing  of  any  agricultural 
product;  or  (4)  acting  as  an  agent  or  broker 
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tat  a  tuowUer  In  th«  potormance  ot  any 
function  or  act  ■pecined  In  elauaea  (1),  (2). 
or  (3)  of  thla  paragrai^i. 

"(b)  The  t«rm  'producer'  means  a  farmer, 
ranclMT,  or  any  other  person  who  produce* 
raw  agricultural  producta. 

"(c)  The  term  'aasoclatlon  erf  producers' 
meana  any  farmer-owned  and  controlled  co- 
operattve  marketing,  bargaining,  shipping,  or 
proceaalng  otsanization  aa  defined  in  section 
15(a)  ot  tha  Agricultural  MarkeUng  Act  of 
19M.  aa  amended  (40  SUt.  317.  13  VS.C. 
1141J(a))  or  in  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  aasodation  of  producers 
of  agricultural  products',  approved  February 
18.  1923  (43  8tat.  388;  7  U.8.C.  391). 

"(d)  The  term  'person'  includes  Indlvld- 
^^^iM  psrtnershlpa,  corporations,  and  associa- 
tions. 

"Sac.  4.  It  shiJl  be  unlawful  for  any 
handler  knowingly  to  engage  or  permit  any 
employee  or  agent  to  engage  in  the  following 
practices: 

"(a)  To  Interfere  with  or  restrain,  or 
threaten  to  Interfere  with  or  restrain,  by 
boycott,  coercion  or  any  unfair  or  deceptlTS 
act  or  practice,  any  producer  in  the  exercise 
of  Ms  righU  to  Join  and  belong  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  producers;  or 

"(b)  To  discriminate  or  threaten  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  producer  with  respect 
to  price,  quanUty.  quality,  or  other  terms 
of  purchase  ot  agriciUtural  commodities  be- 
cause of  his  membership  In  or  contract  with 
an  association  of  producers:  or 

"(c)  to  coerce  or  intimidate  any  producer 
or  other  person  to  breach,  cancel,  or  other- 
wise terminate  a  membership  agreement  or 
marketing  contract  with  an  association  of 
producers:   or 

"(d)  To  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing 
of  value  m  excess  of  the  true  market  value 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  which  is  being 
purchased,  or  offer  any  other  Inducement  or 
reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or  ceas- 
ing to  belong  to  an  association  of  producers; 

or 

"(e)  To  make  false  reports  about  the  11- 
nancea,  management,  or  activities  of  asso- 
ciations of  producers  or  interfere  by  any 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  with  the 
efforts  of  such  associations  in  carrying  out 
the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  or 

"(f)  To  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  ar- 
range with  any  other  person  to  do,  or  aid  or 
abet  the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlawful 
by  thla  Act. 

"Sao.  6.  (a)  Whenever  any  handler  has 
engaged  or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  any  handler  Is  about  to  engage 
.in  any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  4, 
a  clvU  action  for  preventive  relief,  including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  (Wder.  or  other  order, 
may  b«  instituted  by  the  person  aggrieved. 
In  any  action  commenced  pursuant  hereto, 
the  court.  In  Its  discretion,  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
as  part  of  the  costs. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
handler  or  group  of  handlers  has  engaged 
In  any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section 
4.  he  may  bring  civil  action  In  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  by 
tiling  with  it  a  complaint  (1)  setting  forth 
facts  pertaining  to  such  pattern  or  practice. 
and  (3)  requesting  such  preventive  relief, 
including  an  application  for  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order  or 
other  order  against  the  handler,  or  handlers, 
responsible  for  such  acts  or  practices. 

"(c)  Any  person  knjured  in  his  business  or 
propCTty  by  reason  of  any  violation  of,  or 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act  may  sue 
therefore  In  the  district  court  of  the  united 
States  for  the  district  In  which  defendant 
resides  or  Is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without 
respect  to  tb«  amount  In  controversy,  and 
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sbaU  recoTsr  threefold  the  damages  sus- 
tained, and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  combines 
or  conspire*  with  any  other  person  to  violate, 
any  provision  of  aectton  4  of  thU  Act  Is  guUty 
at  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  convlcUon  there- 
of, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000.  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
"(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jvirisdiction  of  proceedings 
insUtuted  pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  aggrieved  party  shaU  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

"(f)  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deprive  the  proper  State  courts 
of  Jurisdiction  In  actions  tor  damages 
thereunder. 

"Sac.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
appUcaUon  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  Invalid,  the  vaUdlty  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bUl  to 
control  unfair  trade  practices  affecting  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  and  assoda- 
tions  of  such  producers,  and  for  other 
purposes". 


Statf  Explanation  or  An  Amendment  to 
S.  109  Which  Has  Been  Peoposed  bt  Cee- 
tadj  of  the  WrrNESSBS  Who  Testified  at 

THE   HBAEINO  ON  8.    109  HELD  ON  JONX    14, 
IS.  AND  18. 

I DIFFEaENCXS 

The  attached  substitute  for  the  original 
text  of  S.  109  differs  from  the  original  text 
in  that— 

1.  It  stands  on  its  own  base,  rather  than 
amending  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

2.  Its  prohibitions  are  directed  against 
"handlers"  as  defined  in  section  3  (a) ,  rather 
than  against  "processors",  "handlers",  "dis- 
tribut(Mrs",  "dealers"  or  "agents",  which  are 
not  defined.  The  principal  difference  is  that 
cooperaUve  associations  of  producers  are  not 
Included  in  the  definition  of  "handler"  as 
used  in  the  substitute,  while  they  would  be 
subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  original 
text.  In  all  other  respects  the  definition  of 
"handler"  in  the  substitute  includes  all  per- 
sons subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  orig- 
inal text,  and  Is  broader  in  that  It  Includes, 
in  addition,  persons  doing  only  intrastate 
business,  persons  purchasing  only  from  co- 
operative associations,  brokers  as  well  as 
agents,  and  persona  who  do  not  purchase 
agricultural  commodities  but  who  perform 
certain  other  operations  with  respect  to 
their  processing,  production,  or  marketing. 

3.  The  substitute  provides  additional 
means  of  enforcement  through  Injunction 
proceedings  InsUtuted  by  the  aggrieved 
party  or  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture,  and 
provide*  that  the  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  without  regard  to  whether  the 
aggrieved  party  has  exhausted  administrative 
remedies. 

4.  The  substitute  includes  legislative  find- 
ings with  respect  to  interstate  conunerce, 
defines  terms,  clarifies  the  offenses  covered 
by  It.  Includes  threatened  aa  well  as  actual 
interference  or  discrimination,  and  omlta 
section  5  of  the  original  text  (which  dis- 
claimed any  prohibition  against  afflllation  of 
cooperative  associations). 

n SHO«T    EXFlJU«ATION 

Aa  amended  by  the  substitute,  the  bill 
would  prohibit  handlers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  performing  specified  acta  injurious 
to  producer  cooperatives  (I.e.  interference 
with  producers  Joining  or  conUnulng  as 
members,  discrimination  against  members, 
and  false  reports  about  the  cooperative*  or 
interference  with  their  operations).  Vlola- 
Oons  would  constitute  misdemeanors  punish- 


able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  subject 
violators  to  clvU  suite  for  treble  damages. 
Injunctive  relief  on  petition  of  the  aggrieved 
party  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricultwe  is  also 
provided  for. 

m — SECTION   BT   SECTION   EXPLANATION 

The  first  section  provides  a  short  title,  the 
"Agricultural    Producers    Marketing    Act    of 

1966". 

Section  2  contains  a  legislative  finding 
that  Interference  with  the  rights  of  farmers 
to  organize  in  cooperatives  adversely  affects 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Section  3  defines  "handler",  "producer", 
"association  of  producers",  and  "person". 
The  term  "handler"  does  not  include  asso- 
ciations of  producers,  but  in  general  covers 
all  other  personB  engaged  In  receiving  agri- 
cultural commodlUes  from  farmers  or  asso- 
ciations of  farmers  as  principals,  agents,  or 
brokers.  The  term  "association  of  producers" 
means  any  farmer  cooperative  covered  by  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  or  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1929. 

Section  4  prohiblte  any  handler  from — 

(a)  Interfering,  or  threatening  to  Inter- 
fere, with  a  producer  Joining  a  cooperative, 

(b)  discriminating,  or  threatening  to  dis- 
criminate, against  a  producer  because  of  his 
membership  in  a  cooperative, 

(c)  coercing  a  producer  to  terminate  such 
membership, 

(d)  inducing  a  producer  not  to  become  or 
remain  a  member  of  a  cooperative, 

(e)  making  false  reporte  about,  or  Inter- 
fering with,  cooperatives, 

(f )  conspiring  with  any  other  person  to  do. 
or  aid  the  doing  of,  any  such  act. 

Section  4  further  prohibits  a  handler  from 
permitting  his  agent  or  employee  to  do  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

Section  5  provides  for  enforcement 
through — 

(a)  injunction  upon  application  of  the 
aggrieved  person. 

(b)  injunction  upon  application  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

(c)  suit  for  treble  damages  by  any  Injured 
person, 

(d)  fine  not  exceeding  •l.OOO  or  Imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 
The  district  courte  are  given  Jxirisdiction  and 
directed  to  exercise  it  without  regard  to 
whether  aU  administrative  remedies  have 
been  exhausted. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  holding  of  any 
provision  to  be  invalid  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  remaining  provisions. 
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raOHLY  IRREaULAR  USE  OP  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  EMPLOYEE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  In  today's  Issue  of  the  Dcs 
Moines  Register  there  appears  an  article 
by  Clark  MoUenhoff  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  highly  irregular  procedure 
whereby  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
"loaned"  a  $9,000  employee  of  that  De- 
partment to  a  Member  of  Congress  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  assisting  him  in 
his  political  campaign. 

There  is  a  law  prohibiting  political  ac- 
tivities of  civil  service  employees,  and  tlic 
Postmaster  General  should  be  well  aware 
of  the  penalty  provisions  provided 
thereunder. 

I  make  no  charge  against  the  employee, 
who  apparently  was  only  following 
orders;  but  the  Attorney  General  should 
take  notice  of  this  violation,  and  the 
official  in  the  Department  who  is  respori- 
sible  should  be  held  accountable. 

This  unusual  and  highly  Irregular  pro- 
cedure carmot  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
challenged. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  both  the 
article  by  Mr.  MoUenhoff,  appearing  in 
today's  Des  Moinesi  Register,  and  the 
article  by  Julian  Morrison,  appearing  In 
today's  issue  of  thg  Washington  Daily 
News,  outlining  the  details  of  this  trans- 
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this  point  in  the 


action  be  printed 
Record. 
There  being  no  ofcljection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  pr 
as  follows: 


ihted  in  the  Record, 


The  Post  Office  SEifas  an  Emplotee  To 
Help  Out  REPSESEi^tATtvx  Morbison — ^in 
Trodble  IN  Reelection  Campaign 

(By  JuUanJMorrison) 
The  Post  Office  Department  is  providit>g  a 
$9000-a-year  secretary  i  to  help  out  Demo- 
cratic congressman  JAii«Es  H.  Morrison  of 
Louisiana,  an  Admlnls  Ration  stalwart,  at  a 
time  when  he  Is  embr^led  In  the  political 
fight  of  his  life. 

The  secretary,  Mrs.  jjme  Lyle.  Is  ostensibly 
on  "loan"  to  Rep.  Morrison's  Postal  Rates 
sub-committee,  but  is  actually  working  in 
his  own  Rayburn  Bulldog  office. 

VE^' 

Rep.  Morrison,  a  a4-year  congressional 
veteran,  is  in  deep  trouble  in  his  bid  for 
renominatlon  because  pt  his  record  of  sup- 
port of  Johnson  Administration  spending 
and  civil  rights  prografais. 

A  runoff  primary  election  between  him  and 
former  county  Judge  Jo|in  R.  Rarick  will  take 
place  on  Satiu-day. 

Rep.  Morbison  Is  widely  known  as  the 
Congressional  champicn  of  Cfovernment 
workers,  especially  Poet  Office  employes. 

If  he  is  re-elected,  he  WlU  become  chairman 
of  the  full  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  next  January. 

The  "loan"  of  Mrs.  Lyfa  was  arranged  about 
12  days  ago  in  a  phone  tonversation  between 
Charles  Johnson,  a  Comimlttee  staff  member 
and  Assistant  Postmaster  General  WUliam 
McMillan.  11 

ANsm* 

Mr.  McMillan  said  yesWday  that  Mr.  John- 
son asked  for  her  servlMs  for  "possibly  two 
weeks"  and  that  Mrs.  Ly|«  reported  to  Capitol 
Hill  a  week  ago  last  Monday. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  Mre.  Lyle  was  working 
"with  two  professional  ^taff  members  of  the 
Postal  Rates  sub-committee"  in  its  office  in 
Boom  2451  of  the  Raytturn  Building. 

Actually,  she  has  been  seen  working  a  floor 
below  in  Rep.  Morrisons  personal  office 
where  "everyone  in  the  office  Is  working  on 
the  campaign,"  according  to  Mrs.  Cooley. 

After  conferring  privately  on  reporters'  re- 
quests for  Information  on  the  "loan"  of  Mrs. 
Lyle,  Mr.  McMillan  and  fost  Office  PubUc  In- 
formation Officer  Ira  Kapensteln  said  she  was 
"loaned  on  a  reimbursable  basis." 

Mr.  McMillan  admitted  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  written  readrds  to  substantiate 
nis  arrangement.  He  skid  Rep.  Morrison's 
Committee  would  simply  be  billed  for  her 
services  "after  she  come^  back  down  here." 

Mrs.  Cooley  cited  an  example  of  why  Rep. 
Morrison  is  unable  to  cio  on  open  Adminis- 
tration help  in  his  campilgn. 

She  said  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
PHBET  "unwittingly"  hurt  Rep.  Morrison's 
chances  in  a  recent  speech  in  LoiUsiana  dur- 
ing which  he  made  some  impromptu  remarks 
on  racial  rioting. 

"We  know  Mr.  HumphWy  didn't  Intend  to 
hurt  Mr.  Morrison,"  she  ^Id,  "but  his  speech 
was  awful.  He  said  something  about  leading 
riots  and  it  was  Just  tha  Tvrong  thing." 

NO  HI^ 

(She  was  apparently  referring  to  a  July  18 

•Peech  in  New  Orleans  when  Mr.  Humphrey 

•aid  if  he'd  had  to  Uve  in  a  ghetto  with  rats 

nibbling   on   his   chlldran's   toes,    he   might 

lead  a  mighty  good  revolt"  himself.) 


Less  than  two  weeks  after  the  Humphret 
speech.  Rep.  Morrison  took  his  election  cam- 
paign to  a  Miami  Beach,  Pla.,  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes, where  he  told  delegates  that  "Victory, 
this  time.  Is  spelled  on  m-o-n-e-y!" 

His  office  said  yesterday  the  congressman 
was  simply  "Joking",  but  AFQE  president 
John  Griner  had  told  the  convention  at  the 
time  that  collection  boxes  had  been  placed 
outside  the  haU  and  that  "anybody  who 
wants  to  donate,  can." 

"This  is  purely  voluntary."  he  told  the 
delegates,  but  "you  know  where  it's  going." 

[From   the  Des   Moines   Register,   Sept.   21, 
1966] 
(By  Clark  R.  MollenhoS) 
Washington.  D.C. — The  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment has  "loaned"  a  t9,000-a-year  secretary 
to  Democratic  Congressman  James  Morrison 
at  a  time  he  is  engaged  in  a  heated  runoff 
political   campaign   in   Louisiana. 

Charles  Johnson,  staff  director  of  the 
HoMse  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, confirmed  that  he  made  the  arrange- 
ments to  borrow  the  secretary,  Mrs.  June 
Lyle  from  the  Office  of  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  William  McMillan. 

McMillan  took  fmi  responsibUity  for  the 
arrangement  from  the  Poet  Office,  and  said 
that  as  far  as  he  knew  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien  "doesn't  know  a  thing 
about  it." 

Johnson  said  Tuesday  that  Mrs.  Lyle  was 
borrowed  on  a  "sort  of  a  quid  pro  quo 
arrangement"  the  committee  has  with  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

"We  like  to  scratch  each  others  backs," 
Johnson  said.  "We  are  helpful  to  these 
agencies  from  time  to  time,  and  they  help 
us  out  when  we're  in  a  press." 

Mrs.  Lyle  was  reported  by  Johnson  to  be 
assigned  to  work  for  a  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Subcommittee.  Actually  she 
has  been  at  work  last  week  and  this  week 
in  Morrison's  congressional  office  in  the 
Rayburn  Office  Building. 

The  "press"  of  business  that  necessitated 
the  request  for  a  Post  Office  secretary  in  this 
instance  was  the  press  of  the  bitter  runoff 
campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Sixth  District  Congressman  in  Louisiana. 
Morrison,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, is  the  heir  apparent  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee.  He  is  in  serious 
political  difficulty  because  of  his  support  of 
the  Johnson  administration  on  a  broad  range 
of  subjects  Including  spending  programs  and 
ClvU  rights. 

Although  a  veteran  of  24  years  In  the 
House,  Morrison  failed  to  poll  61  percent 
of  the  votes  cast  in  the  five-man  Democratic 
primary  In  August  and  is  now  in  a  two-man 
runoff  against  John  R.  Rarick,  a  former 
county  Judge. 

The  race  has  included  charges  by  Morri- 
son that  Rarick  is  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  a  charge  that  Rarick  denies.  Rarick 
has  filed  a  $500,000  damage  suit  against 
Morrison  in  connection  with  the  charges. 
Rarick  charges  that  Morrison  Is  a  rubber 
stamp  for  the  Johnson  administration  on 
civil  righte  and  other  programs.  While  the 
spending  of  the  Johnson  administration  is 
reported  to  be  an  issue,  it  is  the  civU  rights 
Issue  that  Is  most  heated. 

Mrs.  Florence  Cooley,  an  administrative 
aide  to  Morrison,  explained  the  "frantic" 
race  that  has  "everyone  in  the  office  working 
on  the  campaign." 

She  explained  that  "the  Johnson  admin- 
istration is  so  hated  that  a  lot  of  the  voters 
would  rather  support  the  Klan." 

Mrs.  Cooley  said  that  Morrison  has  "a 
wonderful  relationship"  with  the  Johnson 
administration,  but  that  it  is  impossible  for 


President  Johnson,  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
HuMPHRET  or  other  high  administration  fig- 
ures to  give  him  any  support  in  the  open." 
HuMPHRET  "unvrittingly"  had  done  much 
damage  to  Morrison  with  a  speech  in  July, 
Mrs.  Cooley  said.  She  said  that  Humphret 
had  tried  to  help  Morrison  with  a  speech  in 
Louisiana,  but  that  "it  was  one  of  the  worst 
speeches  ever." 

"We  know  Mr.  Humphret  didn't  Intend  to 
hurt  1ST.  Morrison,  but  his  speech  was 
awful,"  Mrs.  Cooley  said.  "He  said  some- 
thing about  leading  riots  and  It  was  just  the 
wrong  thing." 

She  referred  to  the  speech  Humphrey  gave 
on  July  18,  1966.  in  New  Orleans  in  which  he 
said  that  if  he  had  lived  in  a  ghetto  with 
rats  nibbling  on  his  children's  clothes,  he 
"might  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt"  himself. 
That  speech  has  come  in  for  widespread 
criticism  from  Republicans,  as  well  as  con- 
servative Southern  Democrats. 

Mrs.  Cooley  said  that  Morrison  had  not 
expected  a  close  race  In  the  primary  in  which 
there  were  five  candidates,  but  his  opponents 
had  put  a  James  E.  Morrison  In  the  race  "to 
confuse  the  voters."  The  James  E.  Morri- 
son, a  Baton  Rouge  grocer,  polled  6,681  votes 
which  Mrs.  Cooley  said  was  enough  to  block 
Morrison  from  polling  the  necessary  51  per- 
cent In  the  primary. 

"Mr.  Morrison  didn't  even  know  he  (Hum- 
phrey) was  coming  down  there,  and  he  said 
later  he  would  have  been  better  off  if  he'd 
never  come  down  here,"  Mrs.  Cooley  said. 

The  labor  organizations  are  solidly  behind 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Cooley  said,  "especially  those 
letter  carrier  groups."  She  said  the  postal 
workers  and  other  Government  employees 
who  favor  Morrison  "can't  do  anything  be- 
cause of  the  Hatch  Act"  which  forbids  active 
political  campaigning  by  career  Government 
employees. 

Ira  Kapensteln,  the  Post  Office  Department 
public  relations  officer,  said  he  did  not  know 
the  policy  or  the  law  relative  to  loaning  em- 
ployees to  work  for  a  Congressman  during  a 
campaign. 

McMillan  said  that  he  did  not  know  that 
Mrs.  Lyle  was  going  to  work  in  Morrison's 
office.  He  said  he  received  a  call  from  John- 
son who  told  him  there  was  "a  heavy  work 
load"  and  that  the  House  committee  needed 
an  experienced  secretary  for  one  or  two 
weeks. 

McMillan  said  he  had  assumed  that  Mrs. 
Lyle  was  working  In  a  committee  office. 

"I  run  the  Operations  Division  of  the  Post 
Office,"  McMillan  said.  "I  can't  spend^all 
my  time  running  around  to  find  out  where 
these  people  are." 

Kapensteln  said  he  believed  that  McMillan 
"had  a  right  to  rely  on  statements  from 
Johnson  that  she  was  working  for  the  House 
commit*  ee." 

McMillan  said  that  the  loaning  of  Mrs. 
Lyle  was  done  with  the  understanding  that 
the  House  Committee  would  "reimburse"  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  time  she 
worked  at  the  Capitol. 

Under  questioning,  McMillan  said  there 
was  no  written  record  made  of  the  arrange- 
ments with  Johnson  for  the  "loan"  of  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Lyle  or  the  "reimburse- 
ment." 

"It  was  Just  a  telephone  conversation." 
McMillan  said.  "When  Mrs.  Lyle  came  back, 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  simply  bUl 
the  committee  for  that  part  of  her  salary." 
He  said  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  loaning  an  employee 
to  the  House  Committee  or  to  a  Congress- 
man. He  said  he  was  "not  familiar  with  the 
Hatch  Act"  and  could  not  say  if  It  was  prop- 
er or  improper  for  a  career  Post  Office  em- 
ployee to  engage  in  work  that  helped  Mor- 
rison in  a  political  campaign. 

"I  would  defer  to  Mr.  Kapensteln  on  that," 
McMUIan  B&ld. 
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In  «nsw«r  to  a  question,  Kapenstein  said, 
"It  would  be  Improper  for  a  Post  Ofllce  em- 
ployee to  engage  in  political  work."  He  aald 
that  the  Poet  Office  Department  wUl  Inveati- 
gate  to  determine  If  Mrs.  Lyle  was  doing 
political  work  or  was  merely  engaged  in  work 
that  reUered  others  In  UoaaisoN's  office  so 
they  could  engage  In  political  work. 

Representative  H.  R.  Gboss  (Rep.,  la.)  de- 
clared that  In  hU  view  It  would  be  Improper 
for  the  executlTe  branch  to  loan  secretaries 
to  the  Congress  for  any  purpose  where  It 
would  "directly  or  Indirectly  represent  a  po- 
litical assistance." 

"The  law  was  designed  to  prevent  this  type 
of  thing,  and  it  maltes  no  difference  whether 
the  individual  employee  was  involved  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  in  the  campaign  activi- 
ties," Gross  said.  "If  we  would  excuse  such 
activity  where  the  employee  is  said  to  re- 
place another  employee  who  has  gone  off 
campaigning,  then  we  would  be  providing  a 
big  loophole  for  the  worst  abuses  possible." 

Oaoss  said  such  a  loophole  would  make  It 
possible  to  use  all  of  the  secretaries  "a  man- 
power pool  for  pure  political  maneuvering." 

He  said  that  the  Post  Office  action  In  loan- 
ing secretaries  to  Congress  during  an  election 
campaign  "Is  an  arrogant  disregard  for  the 
Intent  of  the  Hatch  Act." 


CARRIAOE  OP  MHJTARY  CARGOES 
BY  UJ3.-FLAO  VESSELS  AT  RE- 
DUCED RATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
will  fight  long  acnd  hard  to  defef.t  a  bill 
recently  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  "would  cost  the  taxpayer 
well  over  $1  billion  in  excess  shipping 
charges  and  badly  hurt  Great  Lakes 
shipping." 

I  refer  to  S.  3297.  which  is  No. 
1485  on  the  calendar,  a  bill  which  would 
stifle  Department  of  Defense  attempts  to 
Introduce  competition  among  American 
ocean  shippers  for  military  cargo. 

This  August  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  long  last  began  to  require  com- 
petitive bidding  on  military  cargos. 
This  was  a  dramatic  shift  from  DOD's 
previous  policy  of  negotiating  shipping 
rates  with  conferences  representing 
American-flag  shippers. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  respect  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  persuading  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  adopt  this  economic  policy. 

The  conference-negotiated  rate  was 
always  based  upon  the  maximum  the 
traffic  could  bear.  Furthermore,  it  had 
to  be  high  enough  to  make  money  for 
even  the  most  inefficient  shipper  be- 
longing to  the  conference. 

Conference  rates  have  traditionally 
discriminated  against  the  Great  Lakes 
ports.  The  shipping  conferences  are 
dominated  by  east  and  west  coast  ship- 
pers who  make  sure  that  the  lakes  win 
get  no  business  by  maintaining  artifi- 
cially high  rates  for  lake  ports,  thus 
precluding  their  use  by  DOD. 

DOD  annually  spends  $400  million  on 
this  commercial  sealift.  By  putting  it 
on  a  strlcUy  competitive  basis,  DOD  will 
be  saving  the  taxpayer  tens  of  millions 
of  dcdlars  a  year.  Great  Lakes  shippers 
will  be  able  to  bid  competitiTely  for  a 
substantial  share  of  these  military  cargo 
shipmento. 


ALL-ASIA  CONFERENCE  FIRST  PRO- 
POSED BY  SENATOR  MILLER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  an  Im- 
portant account  of  Senator  Jack  Mil- 
lik's  contribution  to  everyone's  thinking 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  published 
last  week  in  the  Senate  Republican 
memo,  which  is  sent  to  Senators  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  by  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  policy  committee.  The 
weekly  memo  is  a  compilation  of  facts 
on  affairs  of  Government.  This  partic- 
ular account  deals  with  the  All-Asian 
Conference  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  originally  conceived. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
count be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCNATOS   >*"'■»»  RECOUirO  AS   FlBST  TO   SXTG- 

oasr  Aix-AsiA  Virr  BIkbtino 
It  was  Republican  Senator  Jack  Mn.T.iw 
of  Iowa  who  first  suggested,  on  the  record, 
the  idea  of  a  possible  all-Asian  conference 
which  might  lead  to  setUement  of  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  His  suggestion  (Cono«issionai, 
Recohd,  Feb.  26,  1968.  p.  4111,  3d  column), 
came  In  the  course  of  a  wide-ranging  address 
to  the  Senate  on  the  background,  legality, 
and  buildup  of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Senator  Mnxnt  also  pointed  out  at  the 
time  that  If  the  Asian  nations  could  Join 
together  In  an  all-Asian  Development  Bank 
for  economic  development  in  that  area  of 
the  world,  "they  ought  to  be  able  to  join  to- 
gether to  seek  peace  In  their  area." 

Senator  Mnxn  pointed  out  In  his  address 
the  present  Viet  Nam  mess  could  well  have 
developed  the  way  it  did  because  of  the  tem- 
porizing of  the  Administration  with  the  glar- 
ing violations  by  Hanoi  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment on  Laos.  The  United  States  pulled  out 
Its  troops  but  several  thousand  Red  troops 
remained.  It  was  not  untU  February  196S, 
Senator  Mnxxa  said,  that  it  was  made  clear 
to  North  Viet  Nam  there  would  be  no  privi- 
leged sanctuary  above  the  17th  ParaUel. 


CHET  HUNTLEY  ANALYZES 
U  THANT'S  STATEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  much  has  been  heard  in  recent 
days  about  the  statement  made  by 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Thant 

References  were  made  to  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  which  have  been  Inter- 
preted in  many  different  ways.  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  most  interesting  an- 
alysis of  Mr.  Thant's  statement  was  made 
Tuesday,  September  20,  1966,  by  the  na- 
tionally known  radio  and  television  com- 
mentator, Mr.  Chet  Huntley,  in  a  pro- 
gram broadcast  by  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co. 

Because  it  gives  a  clear  commonsense 
analysis  of  the  statement,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  statement 
placed  In  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chkt  HTTwnjtT  Analtzxs  U  Thant's 
Statemknt 

Considerable  attention  Is  being  given  today 
to  the  report  of  VJS.  Secretary  General  Thant 
to  the  General  Assembly,  which  Is  to  con- 
vane   tamorrow.     TtiU    Is    another    typical 


Thant  statement,  vague  and  wanting  in  pre- 
cision. If  this  Is  his  official  swan  song  to 
the  international  organization,  the  Secretary 
General  might  have  done  better  than  placiiv? 
Into  the  record  another  round  of  platitudes. 
This  report  is  another  one  which  can  be  in- 
terpreted In  almost  any  way  the  reader 
chooses. 

U  Thant's  rejHjrt  to  the  United  Nations  to- 
day contained  some  comments  on  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  He  deplored  what  he  called  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  struggle  as  a  Holy 
War  of  differing  Ideologies.  He  said  that  it 
cannot  or  should  not  be  resolved  by  power 
politics  but  rather  by  patience  and  with  con- 
sideration for  the  people  of  South  and  North 
Viet  Nam.  The  New  Times,  both  on  the  front 
page  and  on  its  editorial  page.  Interprets  U 
Thant's  remarks  on  Viet  Nam  as  a  stern 
rebuke  for  the  United  States.  This  may  not 
be  surprising  In  that  the  Timee"  edltorliil 
stance  in  respect  to  Viet  Nam  has  frequently 
been  as  nebulous  as  many  of  Thant's  re- 
marks. The  Timee  appears  to  urge  that  the 
United  States  stay  on  In  South  Viet  Nam  but 
that  it  refrain  from  employing  any  more  men 
or  weapons. 

Is  the  American  presence  in  Viet  Nam  one 
in  behalf  of  a  Holy  War  of  different  Ide- 
ologies? In  other  words,  are  we  In  Viet  Nam 
only  to  stop  communism?  It  does  seem  that 
It  might  be  reasonably  and  forcably  argued 
that,  that  does  not  define  our  policy  or  that 
It  is  a  gross  over-slmpllficatlon. 

We  are  certainly  In  Viet  Nam  to  try  to  get 
communism  to  stop  realizing  its  objective  by 
force.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
made  every  conceivable  offer  to  negotiate 
would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  no 
Illusions  about  wiping  out  communism  in 
Southeast  Asia.  If  we  are  engaged  In  an 
Ideological  war,  something  must  surely  be 
said  about  the  Ideology  of  the  right  of  self 
determination.  We  have  had  demonstrations 
and  proof  over  and  over  again  that  there  are 
people  in  Viet  Nam  who  choose  to  resist  the 
communist  reach  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  by  using  force.  And  American 
ideology  to  wipe  out  coirunimlsm  In  South- 
east Asia  or  anywhere  else  would  be  unwise 
and  unworkable.  If  the  Ideology  of  the  self 
determination  of  people  In  such  111  repute 
that  It  deserves  to  be  discarded.  And  what 
about  the  widely  advertised  communist  ideol- 
ogy. Does  it  somehow  deserve  to  write  the 
order  for  the  world? 

In  short,  U  Thant  has  not  done  a  great 
service  to  the  world  by  calling  this  a  Holy 
War  of  differing  ideologists.  Precisely,  whose 
ideology  Is  so  repulsive  or  which  one  is  to 
yield  when  communist  ideology  confronts 
the  ideology  of  self  determination? 
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INFLATION    WARNINGS    CONTINUE 
TO  APPEAR 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  storm  warnings 
must  be  sounded  before  this  administra- 
tion will  take  steps  to  restore  stability  to 
the  national  economy.  The  rate  of  in- 
flation apparently  does  not  yet  alarm 
this  administration.  But  the  pressures 
increase  and  warnings  continue  to  ap- 
pear. 

Yesterday  It  was  suggested  by  the 
President  that  higher  rate  U.S.  bonds 
might  be  available  to  regular  purchasers 
of  VS.  savings  bonds.  The  reason  given 
was  that  this  would  help  the  Govern- 
ment finance  the  Vietnam  war.  This 
fact  is  misleading.  The  Government  is- 
sues bonds  because  it  spends  more  than 
it  receives  in  taxes.  The  deficit  must  be 
made  up  by  Government  borrowing  and 
the  Government  borrows  today  not  only 
because  of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
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flict,  but  because  of    ts  Great  Society 
spending. 

The  morning  press  al«o  notes  that  the 
Senate  Labor  Commitwe  appears  ready 
to  approve  an  antipoverty  authorization 
of  $2.7  billion— nearly  $1  billion  more 
than  the  administration  has  requested. 

The  sale  of  bonds,  Which  is  the  issu- 
ance of  Government  nttes.  is  necessary, 
not  just  because  of  tl^d  Vietnam  costs, 
but  because  Great  Society  spending  pro- 
grams, inspired  by  political  expediency, 
executed  in  waste  and  being  only  sham 
solutions  for  some  of  the  serious  Ameri- 
can problems  in  the  mid-1960's. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  increased 
bond  rate  is  motivated  by  another  con- 
dition— an  even  louder  storm  warning. 
E.xisting  savings  bonds  pay  4.15  percent 
to  maturity  and  may  be  redeemed  at  any 
time.  The  current  pa^  of  redemption 
is  a  source  of  concern.  It  is  said,  to  the 
Treasury  Department,    j 

In  this  connection,  I  km  reminded  of 
an  article  by  my  frlen^  W.  L.  White  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
wherein  he  writes  of  ^he  rising  risk  of 
runaway  inflation: 

During  most  of  our  cot 
has  served  as  a  valuable 
has  given  the  citizen  a 
emment.  If  the  goveri 
gantly  spending  more  tl 
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ftry's  history,  gold 
jarm  system — and 
;heck  on  bis  gov- 
lent  was  extrava- 
I9n  It  took  In,  so 


that  Its  credit  became  shaky,  a  citizen  could 
protect  himself  against  intlation  by  demand- 
ing and  getting  gold  for  his  paper  money  at 
any  bank.  These  wlthdftwals  could  con- 
stitute a  stern  warning  tp  government  and 
banks  to  put  their  affairs  (in  order. 

Today  the  American  pe0ple  no  longer  have 
this  protection,  or  this  chtek  on  government 
extravagance.  Our  dollai  is  still  distantly 
linked  to  gold,  since  our  iTreasury  wUl  still 
redeem  its  paper  money  bfy  selling  gold  bars 
abroad  at  the  rate  of  35  paper  doUars  per 
ounce.  But  only  foreign^  central  banks  or 
foreign  governments  ma^  buy  these  bars. 
An  American  citizen  vlola-^as  the  law  by  buy- 
ing, selling  or  owning  on^, 

Mr.  President,  the  rate  of  redemption 
of  U.S.  savings  bondsjis  precisely  the 
same  type  of  action  uJS.  citizens  for- 
merly used  when  theyi  demanded  gold 
for  paper  money.  Today  the  redemp- 
tion rate  is  the  citizenjs  way  of  telling 
his  Government  to  put  ii$  fiscal  affairs  in 
order.  ] 

Mr.  President,  recentijr  the  President 
proposed  that  the  7-pereent  tax  credit 
for  industrial  expansion  and  retooling 
be  suspended  along  with  accelerated  de- 
preciation. He  further  I  proposed  that  a 
series  of  talks  be  initialied  and  that  the 
Government  departments  make  every 
move  to  curtail  expendttaures.  This  has 
been  characterized  by  ipany  as  a  weak 
proposal  which  came  too  late  to  be  effec- 
tive. Indeed  business  '  expansion  and 
purchase  of  equipment '  and  inventories 
will  only  be  accelerated  by  this  proposal. 
And  the  talks  if  initiated  only  now  come 
too  late.  They  should:  have  been  the 
concern  of  the  Ooverninent  for  more 
than  a  year.  | ' 

A  reduction  of  Federal  exi)enditures 
offers  a  real  answer,  but  who  among  us 
really  believes  that  this  administration, 
on  the  record,  has  the  political  courage 
to  halt  the  Government  handouts. 

Mr.  President,  a  reduction  in  Federal 

expenditures  Is  the  way  to  effectively 
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curb  inflation.  When  the  Government 
spends  more  than  It  takes  in  In  taxes,  it 
issues  bonds  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
These  are  sold  to  central  banks  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  which  treats 
these  bonds  as  assets  and  thereafter  is- 
sues loans  to  its  member  banks  and  in- 
creases the  supply  of  money.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  greater  supply  of  money  than 
goods  and  services,  produced  and  offered 
for  sale,  which  creates  a  competition  for 
their  purchase  and  drives  the  price  of 
products  up  and  the  value  of  the  dollar 
down. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  the  administration  brags  about 
the  prosperity  this  Nation  has  exper- 
ienced since  1960  that  the  national  debt 
has  Increased  II  percent  or  $31.6  billion, 
that  the  supply  of  money— that  Is  the 
cash  and  bank  deposits — have  increased 
in  the  amount  of  $214  from  1960,  from 
$109  billion  in  1960  to  $323  billion  in  1966. 

It  has  been  the  administration's  theory, 
under  its  adherence  to  the  "new  eco- 
nomics," that  gradual  inflation  was  not 
only  good,  but  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  our  national  growth.  If  this  theory 
be  true,  it  is  no  longer  applicable,  for  the 
guidelines  have  broken  down  from  the 
3.2  percent  which  was  deemed  permis- 
sible for  increases;  prices  and  wages  have 
long  since  been  torn  apart.  They  stand 
almost  helpless  before  economic  pressures 
which  were  created,  but  not  controlled,  by 
this  administration. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  saved,  those 
who  purchased  bonds,  created  savings  ac- 
coimts,  purchased  savings  and  loan 
shares,  paid  premiums  on  insurance 
policies,  those  who  live  on  pensions,  those 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes  and  the  poor — 
are  those  who  severely  suffer.  What  a 
paradox  it  is  that  the  administration  at- 
tempts to  pick  the  poor  up  with  one  hand 
through  an  antipoverty  spending  pro- 
gram and  pushes  the  poor  down  with  the 
other  hand  because  of  its  inflationary 
fiscal  policies. 

Mr.  President,  Is  there  anyone  who 
gains  through  infiatlon?  Not  In  the  long 
nm.  But  those  Individuals  and  corpora- 
tions who  are  mortgaged  to  the  hilt— the 
total  debt  both  public  and  private  now 
being  $1.3  trillion — have  some  short  term 
advantages.  Their  thin  equities  increase 
in  value  and  when  their  debts  are  paid 
It  is  done  with  depreciated  dollars.  But 
no  one  gains  over  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
continually  calling  upon  the  American 
people  for  understanding,  for  sacrifice, 
and  above  all,  for  discipline.  It  is  now 
time  that  the  American  people  call  upon 
its  Government  for  understanding,  for 
sacrifice  and  for  discipline  in  fiscal 
matters. 


MOBILE   JUNIOR   CHAMBER   OP 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans,  one  of  the  finest 
volunteer  service  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Mobile  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a 
group  of  approximately  500  young  men 
who  are  responsible  for  projects  which 
have  gained  worldwide  recognition. 


The  Mobile  Jaycees  are  the  epitome 
of  young,  aggressive  American  men  who 
serve  their  neighbors  through  their  jobs 
and  with  their  volunteer  community 
service  work.  The  organization  spon- 
sors nearly  100  different  projects  during 
the  year  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  internationally  recognized  orphans 
Christmas  shopping  tour,  to  many  local 
projects  of  interest  primarily  to  Mobil- 
ians. 

The  orphans  Christmas  shopping  tour 
is  an  example  of  the  energy,  dedication, 
and  scope  of  service  of  the  Mobile  Jay- 
cees. Several  years  ago,  it  occurred  to  a 
member  of  the  Jaycees  that  many  orga- 
nizations remember  orphans  at  Christ- 
mas with  gifts,  programs  and  entertain- 
ment. But  the  joy  which  most  of  us 
experience  each  Christmas  as  we  shop 
for  gifts  for  our  families  and  loved  ones 
was  missing  for  the  orphans  and  under- 
privileged. 

So,  Mobile  Jaycees  launched  a  com- 
munitywide  campaign  to  raise  funds  for 
one  of  the  most  unique  projects  in 
America,  a  Christmas  shopping  tour  for 
the  orphan  and  underprivileged.  Each 
child  is  given  $5  with  which  to  buy  gifts. 
Jaycees  conduct  them  on  a  daylong 
shopping  venture  and  when  the  gifts 
have  been  selected,  wives  of  Jaycees 
serve  refreshments  and  help  the  young- 
sters gift  wrap  presents.  This  heart- 
warming project  has  become  an  inter- 
national project  of  Jaycees  all  over  the 
world  and  this  Christmas,  Jaycees  In 
Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America  will 
carry  out  this  project  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

Mobile  Jaycees  sponsor  the  nationally 
recognized  America's  Junior  Miss  Pag- 
eant which  millions  of  Americans  viewed 
on  national  color  television  last  spring. 
Several  thousand  local  pageants  are  con- 
ducted to  select  the  outstanding  young 
high  school  senior  from  each  State. 
These  junior  misses  are  the  weeklong 
guests  of  Mobile  Jaycees  during  pageant 
week.  FamlUes,  school  friends  and  other 
visitors  fiock  to  Mobile  for  the  colorful 
ceremonies  which  charm  the  entire  city 
during  the  height  of  the  Azalea  Trail. 
The  Mobile  Azalea  Trail  is  another 
nationally  recognized  project  of  the  Mo- 
bile Jaycees.  More  than  30  years  ago, 
Mobile  Jaycees  first  began  an  automobile 
tour  of  the  city's  most  beautiful  private 
and  public  gardens  each  spring  during 
the  height  of  the  azalea  season.  Often 
flowers  reach  their  peak  during  the  color- 
ful MardI  Gras  for  an  unusually  festive 
season. 

Each  year,  several  hundred  thousand 
visitors  stop  In  Mobile  to  view  the  flow- 
ers which  Dorothy  Dix  has  compared 
to  the  cherry  blossom  time  In  Japan. 

Next  month  approximately  130,000 
people  from  the  gulf  coast  area  will  at- 
tend the  Jaycee-sponsored  Greater  Gulf 
State  Pair — one  of  the  largest  commu- 
nity fairs  In  the  Southeast.  Jaycees  of- 
fer free  booth  space  to  community,  civic. 
charitable,  and  educational  groups  and 
put  in  thousands  of  hours  of  volunteer 
work  to  make  the  fair  an  eagerly  awaited 
fall  event. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  colorful 
Jaycee  projects  Is  the  Alabama  deep- 
sea  fishing  rodeo  held  each  summer  at 
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nearby  Dauphin  Island.  International- 
ly recognized  sportsman  Roy  Martin  of 
Panama  City,  Pla.,  is  judge  for  the  3 -day 
fishing  contest  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  nearby  bay  waters.  The  rodeo  also 
sponsors  monthly  fishing  contests  and 
a  1-day  contest  for  children  which  at- 
tracts more  than  1,000  boys  ancl  girls. 

Mobile  Jaycees  activities  in  interna- 
tional relations  have  earned  national 
awards  for  the  chapter  which  has 
adopted  the  entire  country  of  Guatemala 
as  a  sister  nation.  Mobile  Jaycees  have 
spearheaded  projects  which  have  sent  a 
registered  thoroughbred  bull  for  upgrad- 
ing beef  stock,  medical  supplies  and 
equipment,  a  bookmobile,  and  funds  for 
a  new  school  building  to  Guatemala  from 
Mobile  citizens. 

The  Mobile  Jaycees  stress  development 
of  youth  and  many  youth  activities  such 
as  the  soap  box  derby,  track  and  field 
competitions,  tennis  and  golf  tourna- 
ments. 

Earlier  this  year,  a  member  of  the 
Mobile  Jaycees  was  named  as  one  of 
the  10  outstanding  young  men  of  Amer- 
ica. Dr.  Frederick  P.  Whiddon,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  South  Alabama, 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  brilliant 
young  educator  in  helping  to  found  the 
first  major  public  institution  of  higher 
learning  In  Alabama  in  70  years.  The 
Mobile  Jaycees  have  been  active  in  the 
cultural  development  of  their  city  and 
have  sponsored  such  projects  as  an  art 
auction  and  art  shows.  Active  in  the 
area  of  historic  preservation  and  redevel- 
opment, the  Jaycees  have  their  perma- 
nent headquarters  in  a  century  old  his- 
toric building  In  Mobile  which  they 
restored  and  which  is  now  a  major  at- 
traction of  the  city.  A  tourist  informa- 
tion center  Is  operating  In  the  building. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  record 
all  the  accomplishments  of  the  Mobile 
Jaycees — one  of  the  truly  fine  organiza- 
tions of  America  and  one  that  every 
citizen  whether  from  Alabama  or  an- 
other of  our  great  States  can  be  proud. 


VIETNAM — THE  EMERGING 
PICTURE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  Evening  Star  published  an  editorial, 
as  well  as  an  Interpretive  report  by 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  which,  taken  together, 
draw  accumulating  facts  and  evidence 
into  one  somewhat  brighter  picture  with 
regard  to  Vietnam.  It  is,  as  the  Star's 
editorial  called  it,  the  emerging  picture 
that  something  hopeful  may  be  brewing 
in  Vietnam  at  this  point  in  time,  coinci- 
dental with  the  opening  of  the  new 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Mr. 
Noyes  debunks  U  Thant's  thesis  that 
Vietnam  has  become  a  kind  of  holy  war — 
at  least  from  the  Washington  perspective 
or  from  that  of  Vietnam.  But  he,  too, 
sees  glimmers  of  hope  developing  from 
the  recent  occurrences.  Including  U 
Thant's  own  sudden  decision  to  stay  on 
In  his  vital  position  at  least  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  editorial  suid  the  re- 


port by  Mr.  Noyes  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  20.  19661 

TH^    EMEIUiINC   PlCTDICE 

There  Is  an  accumulating  weight  of  evi- 
dence that  something  hopeful  may  be  brew- 
ing In  Viet  Nam. 

There  Is  the  Pope's  statement  that  he  will 
take  any  steps  necessary  to  halt  the  fighting 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Papal  Encyclical 
asking  world-wide  prayers  for  peace  and  a 
meeting  to  work  out  plans  to  end  the  war. 
There  is  United  Nations  Secretary  General  D 
Thant's  plea  for  restraint  and  understanding 
on  both  sides  and  for  consideration  of  the 
suffering  of  the  people  of  Viet  Nam.  There  Is 
the  revelation  by  PhUlpplnes  President  Mar- 
cos that  the  new  leadership  In  Indonesia, 
which  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
lioth  Saigon  and  Hanoi,  is  working  for  a  set- 
tlement. There  is  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
statement  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  Involve  the  United  Nations 
"in  bringing  about  a  solution  of  the  Viet- 
namese conflict"  and  his  broad  hint  that  a 
direct  approach  will  be  made  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  help  bring  the  war  to  "a  negoti- 
ated arid  honorable  settlement."  And  there 
Is  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko's  asser- 
tion, on  arrival  for  the  opening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meeting,  that  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation "Intends  to  help  in  the  struggle  for 
peace." 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  dismiss  these 
Isolated  examples  as  empty  repetitions  of 
meaningless  slogans.  Kven  Russian  verbal 
commitments  to  the  cause  of  peace  are,  after 
all,  nothing  new.  The  only  discernible  dif- 
ference between  Gromyko's  arrival  message 
and  the  previous  self-serving  statements 
from  the  Kremlin  Is  that  In  the  past,  lip- 
service  to  the  cause  of  peace  was  accom- 
panied by  a  free-swinging  denunciation  of 
the  U.S.  presence  In  Southeast  Asia.  There 
waa  before  always  the  bland  statement  that 
the  whole  problem  could  be  easily  solved  if 
only  the  warmongering  Americans  would  g^ 
away  and  let  the  North  Vietnamese  settle 
South  Viet  Nam's  problems.  But  this  time, 
for  a  change,  there  was  no  demand  for  a  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  of  U.S.  force. 

Is  It  merely  wlsbftil  thinking  to  trace  the 
dawn  of  hope  In  such  pale,  uncertain  glim- 
mers of  light?  Perhaps  so.  But  perhaps, 
too,  fitting  all  the  isolated  bits  of  evidence 
together,  there  Is  Justification  for  the  belief 
that  the  world  community — Including  the 
free  world,  the  noncommltted  nations  and 
the  Communist  bloc — has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  American  forces  will  never 
be  driven  out;  will  not  pull  out  until  peace 
is  achieved,  and  will  continue  to  escalate  the 
war  effort  to  whatever  degree  Is  necessary  to 
counter  the  Communist  thrust. 

If  this  realization  has  Indeed  arrived,  it 
win  be  time  for  Hanoi  to  Join  the  search  for 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  agony  of  Southeast 
AsU. 

UNirsD  States  Not  Waging  a  "Holt  Was"  in 
Vivr  Nam 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
had  a  bad  word  for  Just  about  everyone  In 
bis  doleful  report  on  the  state  of  the  world 
to  the  new  UJ7.  General  Assembly.  But  his 
reproaches  presumably  addressed  to  the 
United  States  over  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam 
were,  in  fact,  not  reproaches  at  all. 

What  particularly  distresses  the  secretary 
general  Is  the  Idea  that  negotiations  to  end 
the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  are  being  blocked  by 


considerations  of  great  power  politics  and 
that  the  conflict  has  become  "a  kind  of  holy 
war  between  two  powerful  ideologies." 

"I  remain  convinced,"  U  Thant  wrote,  "that 
the  basic  problem  In  Viet  Nam  Is  not  one  of 
Ideology,  but  one  of  national  Identity  and 
survival." 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  U  Thant,  but 
there  Is  no  responsible  official  In  Washington 
who  would  disagree  with  this  sentiment. 
When  It  comes  to  the  problem  of  explaining 
and  Justifying  what  the  United  States  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  Viet  Nam,  President  Johnson 
himself  might  well  use  the  same  words. 

It  Is  precisely  to  ensure  the  national  iden- 
tity and  survival  of  South  Viet  Nam  that  the 
United  States  Is  fighting.  In  Viet  Nam  lUeU. 
It  is  the  claim  of  South  Viet  Nam  to  national 
Identity,  rather  -  than  any  unreconcilable 
Ideolo^cal  dilTerences  with  the  regime  in 
Hanoi,  that  is  the  root  of  the  conflict. 

This  claim  to  separate  national  identity 
has  been  sustained  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
for  more  than  six  ye^rs  of  Intensifying  strug- 
gle to  avoid  armed  conquest  by  the  north.  It 
has  been  reafflrmed  most  recently  by  a  vote 
In  which  more  than  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's registered  vote»8  defied  Hanoi  and  the 
Viet  Cong  to  cast  ballots  for  a  representative 
constituent  assembly. 

Without*  American  help,  no  doubt,  the  is- 
sue would  have  been  settled  long  since  by 
force.  But  whatever  U  Thant  may  think,  the 
growing  American  involvement  In  Viet  Nam 
has  not  given  the  conflict  the  character  of  a 
holy  war,  either  in  Saigon  or  In  Washington. 

So  far  as  the  statements  of  American  lead- 
ers are  concerned,  Xhere  has  been  nothing  to 
sustain  the  charge  that  the  war  is  looked  on 
primarily  as  an  ideological  confrontation. 
When  Johnson,  Busk,  and  company  speak  of 
the  necessity  of  containing  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Southeeist  Asia,  the  operative 
word  Is  "aggression." 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  Justlfled  its  effort  purely  and  simply 
on  the  principle  of  self-determination — the 
right  of  the  people  of  Viet  Nam  to  decide 
their  own  destiny.  The  phrase  "Communist 
aggression"  Is  little  more  than  a  convenient 
shorthand  for  identifying  the  source  of  the 
aggression,  whether  It  Is  applied  to  Hanoi  or 
Peking.  And  the  notion  of  a  global  ideologi- 
cal Armageddon  has  been  studiously  resisted 
by  all  responsible  American  spokesmen. 

Prom  the  American  point  of  view,  the  ideo- 
logical character  of  the  struggle  is  very 
largely  Irrelevant.  It  Is  not  the  fact  that 
China  and  North  Viet  Nam  are  Communist 
nations  that  matters.  What  does  matter  is 
that  they  seek  to  Impose  their  domination 
and  their  system  on  people  who  do  not  want 
them. 

The  Communists  have,  to  be  sure,  made  a 
considerable  effort  to  turn  the  struggle  in 
Viet  Nam  Into  a  holy  war.  The  Chinese,  in 
particular,  have  made  no  bones  about  link- 
ing the  outcome  of  that  struggle  to  their 
doctrine  of  the  ultimate  universal  triumph 
of  militant  communism. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  while  subscribing, 
of  course,  to  Chinese  theories  about  "wars 
of  national  liberation,"  are  somewhat  more 
restrained  In  their  theology  and  more  in- 
clined to  view  the  war  in  terms  of  their  own 
national  aspirations.  American  experts  be- 
lieve that  even  China's  Ideological  trumpet- 
Ings  on  Viet  Nam  are  largely  window-dress- 
ing to  cover  up  what  are  in  reality  China's 
traditional  national  ambitions  In  Asia. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence 
against  U  Thant's  holy  war  thesis  is  the 
persistent  effort  that  the  United  States  has 
been  making  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  getting  peacetalks  started. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  odd  way  to  run  a 
crusade.  And  recent  developments  In  New 
York — Including  U  Thant's  own  sudden  de- 
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clslon  to  stay  around  Itor  a  while  longer- 
offer  at  least  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  way 
to  a  settlement  may  not  be  as  hopelessly 
blocked  as  the  secretary  general  has  thought. 


INFLATION  CURBSJ  !RECOMMENDED 
BY   UNITED   AUTOWORKERS    IN 
TERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational   executive    board     of     the 
United  Auto   Worke»»— imderstandably 
concerned  about  inflation — ^has  made  a 
number  of  recommerjelations  to  curb  it. 
The  board,  for  example,  strongly  sup- 
ports the  administration  proposal  to  sus- 
pend the  7  percent  investment  tax  credit 
But  I  am  happy  to  Aote  that  the  UAW 
agrees  with  me  that  the  inflation  threat 
should  not  be  used  as  a  club  to  kill  or 
cripple    our    prograittB    in    education, 
health,  and  the  war  tjv  poverty. 

I  feel  certain  thatUach  Senator  has 
already  received  a  copt;  of  the  statement, 
but  for  other  readeri|of  the  Record  I 
ask  unanimous  conseil  that  the  report 


printed  at  this 

;tion,  the  state- 
printed  in  the 

|W      INTMNATIONAL 
INJXATION 

IJustments    ■  nder 
it  UAW  members  a 
tlon  against  ero- 
iwer   by    Inflation 


of  the  UAW  board 
point  in  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  ob 
ment  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statkmmjt    bt    thf 

EXKCXmVE    BOAKO 

Cost-of-living    wage 
UAW  contracts  afford  ni 
substantial  degree  of  pr 
clDn    of    their    buying         ...    _,    .^.x»wu»x 
Nevertheless,  UAW  members  and  their  fjn- 
Ules  are  deeply  concerned  with  rising  llvlnjr 

costs.  <»  o 

To  minimize  the  dani^r  of  further  price 
increases,  the  UAW  Int^patlonal  Executive 
Board  calls  upon  the  Cobgress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration to: 

(1)  Spotlight  for  the  Information  of  the 
public  the  facts  as  to  Uapcwtant  cases  of 
corporate  prlce-proflteerlig  m  t  rder  to  create 
a  climate  of  public  opiniofei  which  would  per- 
suade corporations  both  Ito  refrain  from  in- 
creasing prices  unjustifiably  and  to  reduce 
existing  prices  which  are  leotcesslve.  The  au- 
tomoUve  corporations  shbuld  be  among  the 
first  targets  for  such  aciipn. 

(2)  Reduce  present  ejfflortlonate  Interest 
rates  through  legMaUon  which  would  »et  a 
ceiling  on  Interest  rates  on  all  time  deposiu. 

(3)  Curb  the  dangerotip  Investment  boom 
that  Is  unbalancing  the  economy  by  sus- 
pending both  the  7  perctnt  investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  on  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  cqastructlon  and  by 
increasing  the  tax  rate  oti  corporate  profits. 

(4)  Press  on  toward  full  employment  by 
diverting  the  resources  aow  going  Into  ex- 
cessive investment,  and  by  making  use  of 
other  resources  that  still  remain  idle,  to  step 
vp  the  war  on  poverty  a^  to  meet  urgent 
national  needs  In  such  ^aids  as  education, 
nealth,  housing  and  renewal  of  our  cities 

Inflation  infllcto  serlcius  hardships  on 
pensioners  and  others  wlih  low  and  fixed 
tocomes.  It  penalizes  thi  unemployed,  the 
poor  and  the  nation  as  A  .whole  because  It 
inhibits  government  action  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, to  Intensify  the  war  on  poverty 
and  to  Unprove  the  quaUty  of  life  in  America 

Moreover,  misguided  effirts  to  prevent  In- 
nation  threaten  to  slow  economic  growth, 
inus  increasing  unemployment,  and  even  to 
Plunge  the  naUon  Into  recession.  High  In- 
west  rates  and  tight  money,  touted  as  anti- 
maauonary  wwywns,  have  already  created  a 
conff^.^*"  "»"  housing  Industry  and  have 
contributed  to  the  dec  "^  ■ 
automobiles. 


toe    In    sales    of 


It  Is  Important  that  the  causes  of  recent 
rapid  Increases  In  prices  be  clearly  imder- 
stood  so  that  effecUve  poUcles  may  be  ap- 
plied to  prevent  further  Increases. 

The  nation  is  suffering  prlmarUy  from  a 
profit  and  interest  Inflation.  This  is  indls- 
putably  clear  from  the  foUowing  facts: 

Unit  labor  costs  In  manufacturing — the 
cost  of  wages,  salarlea,  fringe  benefits,  and 
employment  taxes  Involved  in  making  the 
average  manufactured  product— are  now 
lower  than  In  the  years  1957-59,  and  In  July 
of  1966  were  only  0.1  percent  higher  than 
In  July  1965.  There  would  actually  have  beeo 
a  decrease  If  not  for  the  rise  in  social  security 
taxes  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  In  other 
words,  aU  the  gains  In  wages,  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  made  by  workers  since  1957-59 
have  been  more  than  paid  for  by  their  In. 
creased  productivity.  The  value  of  the  addi- 
tional goods  and  services  that  advancing 
technology  enables  workers  to  produce  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  their  gains. 

Although  unit  labor  costs  were  lower  than 
the  1957-59  level,  wholesale  prices  of  manu- 
factured goods  were  6.0  percent  higher  In 
July  tham  they  were  In  the  1957-58  period 
With  the  period  1957-59  as  100,  the  ratio  of 
whcdesale  prices  to  unit  labOT  costs  In  manu- 
facturing industry  was  106.9  in  July  1966— 
the  highest  level  reached  since  the  specula- 
tive inflation  set  off  by  the  Korean  war 
Manufacturing  corporations  have  raised  amd 
are  conUnulng  to  raise  their  prices  even 
though  their  labor  costs  have  been  faUlng 
Prices  have  been  raised  not  to  meet  higher 
costs  but  to  increase  profits. 

WhUe  labor  costs  per  unit  of  goods  pro- 
duced In  manufacturing  have  fallen,  profits 
of  manufacturing  corporations  per  unit  in- 
creased 19.6  percent  before  taxes  and  28  3 
percent  after  taxes  In  1965  as  compared  to  the 
1957-59  period— and  the  rise  in  profits  has 
continued  Into  1966. 

Prom  the  second  quarter  of  1960 — the  peak 
period  of  economic  activity  before  the  last 
recession— to  the  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
a  great  gap  has  been  developing  between  in- 
come from  work  and  Income  from  property 
Wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  of  ali 
employees  In  the  private  economy  rose  41.7 
percent,  while  corporation  proflta  rose  60.0 
percent  before  taxes  and  75.2  percent  after 
taxes,  dividends  rose  56.3  percent,  and  Inter- 
est Income  going  to  Individuals  (most  of  It 
to  wealthy  Individuals]  rose  81.5  percent. 

Ever  since  1956,  RELA  employee  compen- 
sation per  manhour  [the  buying  power  of 
wages,  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  for  the 
average  hour  worked)  In  the  total  private 
economy  has  been  lagging  behind  produc- 
tivity (the  value  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced per  manhotu].  The  increase  in  real 
employee  compensation  per  hour  from  1956 
to  1965  was  24.5  percent  compared  to  a  34.4 
percent  increase  In  productivity.  Workers, 
In  other  words,  have  not  gotten  their  share 
of  the  fruits  of  their  Increased  productivity. 
The  beneflts  of  rising  productivity  have  In- 
stead gone  disproportionately  to  corporations 
in  higher  profits  and  to  stockholders  in  In- 
creased dividends. 

The  buying  power  of  the  average  blue  collar 
factory  worker's  weekly  wage,  after  taxes, 
was  actually  lower  in  July  1966  than  in  the 
same  month  last  year.  In  dollars  of  1957-59 
buying  power,  the  figures  are  $87.00  for  July 
1966  compared  to  $87.42  In  July  1965,  a  de- 
crease of  $0.42  per  week,  for  a  worker  vrtth 
three  dependents. 

Soaring  profits  and  Ugglng  buying  power 
of  wage  and  salary  earners  have  created  an 
Imbalance  that  threatens  the  stability  ta  the 
economy.  Inflated  profits  have  led  to  an 
unhealthy  and  unsustainable  Investment 
boom.  After  adjustment  for  price  Increases, 
Investment  for  purposes  other  than  housing 
Increased  at  an  average  rate  of  12.3  percent  a 
year  diulng  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 
1966,  while  the  growth  of  the  whole  economy. 
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as  reflected  In  gross  national  product,  was  at 
the  rate  of  5.5  percent — and  the  pace  of  In- 
vestment Is  still  accelerating.  When  the 
new  Investment  comes  fiUly  Into  operation. 
It  will  confront  a  shortage  of  customers  If 
steps  are  not  taken  In  time  to  raise  the  buy- 
ing power  of  workers  and  other  consumers 
by  raising  wages  and  reducing  prices.  A  simi- 
lar Imbalance  between  booming  Investment 
and  lagging  consumer  Incomes  led  to  the 
1957-56  recession. 

Rising  Interest  rates  have  also  siphoned 
off  part  of  the  gains  fr<Hn  Increased  worker 
productivity  and.   In  addition,   have  added 
to  Uving  costs.    Prom  July  1965  to  July  1966, 
the  average  Interest  rate  on  FHA  new  home 
mortgages  increased  from  5.44  to  6.45  per- 
cent—a rise  of  18.6  percent.    This  adds  $2,700 
to  the  Interest  cost  of  a  $15,000  mortgage 
payable  over  25  years.    Prime  Interest  rates 
charged  by  the  banks  to  their  most  favored 
customers  have  risen  33  Vi   percent  In  lUne 
months.    The  prime  rate  affects  other  rates, 
increasing  the  Interest  cost  of  installment 
purchases  as  well  as  other  forms  of  consumer 
credit.    High  Uaterest  rates  and  tight  money 
also  make  it  difficult  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  boards  of  education  to  finance 
needed  expansion  of  public  facilities.    In  ad- 
dition, high  interest  rates  raise  production 
costs  compelling  competitive  industries  with 
thin  profit  margins  to  raise  their  prices,  thus 
giving  the  inflationary  spiral  another  twist. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  rise  In  food 
prices  has  been  mainly  due  to  scarcities  of 
some  Items  and  that  costs  of  some  services 
have  Increased  for  reasons  pecuUar  to  the 
service  Industries.    But  Increased  prices  for 
foods  and  services  cotUd  and  should  have 
been  offset  by  reductions  In  prices  charged 
by  manufacturing  corporations  whose  proflu 
have  been  rising  phenomenally. 

An  effective  attack  on  inflation  must  be 
mounted  on  several  fronts. 

The  government  must  mobUize  all  the  re- 
soiu-ces  at  Its  disposal  to  expose  the  facts 
about  prlce-proflteerUig  so  that  an  Informed 
and   aroused  public   opinion   will   persuade 
corporations     to     reduce     excessive     prices. 
Among  the  leading  targets  for  vigorous  ef- 
forts  to   reduce   prices   are   the   automotive 
corporations.    Despite  some  decrease  in  sales, 
the  auto  Industry  big  three,  combined    re- 
ported  proflts   on    stockholders    Investment 
during  the  first  half  of  1966  equal  to  27.2 
percent  per  year  compared  to  an  anntial  rate 
of  13.3  percent  for  all  manufacturing  cor- 
porations during  the  flrst  quarter  of   thU 
year    (the   latest   period   for   which    figures 
are  avaUable).    The  big  three's  profit  rates. 
In  other  words,  are  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  the  average  for  all  manufacturing  corpo- 
rations at  a  time  when  that  average  Is  far 
above  normal.    The  proflts  of  the  big  three 
In  1965  totalled  $5,846  million  before  taxes. 
After  taxes,  their  proflts  were  $3,062  million 
or  $608  million  higher  than  in  any  previous 
year.     For  every  wage  and  salaried  worker 
employed  In  all   its  operations  throughout 
the   world,   Chrysler   reported   a   before-tax 
profit  of  $2,689  per  employee:   Ford,  $3,581 
per  employee;  and  General  Motors  a  stagger- 
ing $5,570  per  employee.     Despite  these  In- 
credible proflts,  which  clearly  call  for  reduc- 
tions in  prices,  the  automoUve  corporations 
are  hinting  Instead  that  they  will  raise  them, 
using  the  Installation  of  certain  safety  equip- 
ment as  their  excuse.    This  would  be  in  di- 
rect  conflict   with    the    hope   expressed    by 
President  Johnson   that  the  auto  Industry 
"build  In  more  safety— without  buUdlng  on 
more  costs."    The  UAW  International  Execu- 
tive  Board  urges  that  a  Congressional  In- 
vestigation  be   undertaken   Immediately   In 
an  effort  not  only  to  head  off  unjusUfiable 
Increases  In  car  prices  but  to  bring  them 
down  to  a  level  reasonably  in  line  with  the 
costs  of  car  production. 

The  lopsided  investment  boom  that  endan- 
gers the  future  sUWUty  of  the  economy  must 
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be  brought  to  a  halt.  The  UAW  Interna- 
tional Bzecutlve  Board  therefore  supports 
President  Johnson's  recommendation  to  sus- 
pend the  investment  credit  and  accelerated 
depreciation.  The  7  percent  Investment  tax 
credit,  enacted  to  encourage  investment  in 
machinery  and  equipment,  has  no  place  in  an 
economy  where  Investment  is  running  at 
clearly  excessive  levels.  Neither  is  there  any 
place  for  accelerated  depreciation  designed 
to  encourage  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
struction. 

Funds  being  used  to  finance  the  exag- 
gerated Investment  boom  should  ht  made  less 
easily  available  by  increasing  the  tax  rate  on 
corporate  profits.  At  the  very  least,  it  should 
be  restored  to  the  52  percent  level  in  effect 
before  the  tax  reductions  of  1964. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  relax  either 
in  our  pursuit  of  full  employment  or  in  our 
efforts  to  meet  urgent  national  needs.  Curb- 
ing the  investment  boom  will  free  resources 
in  men,  machines  and  materials  that  can  be 
diverted  to  other  purposes.  There  are  addi- 
tional resources  that  remain  idle  even  after 
6>4  years  of  recovery  from  the  last  recession. 
These  resources  can  and  should  be  used  to 
accelerate  and  intensify  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  to  help  fill  social  deficits  In  such  fields 
aa  education,  health  care  and  facilities, 
housing  and  iirban  redevelopment.  So  long 
as  there  are  still  men  idle  and  national  needs 
unmet  we  must  spare  no  effort  to  employ  the 
men  to  meet  the  needs. 

Action  must  be  taken  to  reduce  interest 
rates.  Aa  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  the 
UAW  International  Executive  Board  urges 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  meaningless  bill 
adopted  by  the  House  on  September  8  and 
substitute  legislation  that  will  impiose  a  4<4 
percent  interest  rate  celling  on  all  time  de- 
posits. 

The  rising  price  trend  must  be  halted.  But 
we  must  not  repeat  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the 
Elsenhower  years  when  restrictions  on  gov- 
ernment sp>endlng  and  tight  money  finally 
brought  price  stability  at  the  cost  of  high 
unemployment,  retarded  economic  growth 
and  repeated  recessions.  The  victims  of  such 
misdirected  economic  policies  are  Inevitably 
the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  of  the  na- 
tion's population — members  of  minority 
groups,  displaced  older  workers,  and  thoee 
with  limited  education.  A  rise  of  a  mere 
two-tenths  of  a  percentage  point  In  the  gen- 
eral unemployment  rate — from  3.7  percent 
In  April  of  this  year  to  3.9  percent  in  Au- 
giut— was  accompanied  by  increases  six 
times  as  great  in  unemployment  rates  for 
Negroes  and  unskilled  blue  collar  workers. 
To  combat  inflation  with  unemployment  is 
to  surrender  in  the  war  against  poverty  and 
to  abandon  the  struggle  for  genuine  equality 
for  all  Americans. 

The  attack  on  inflation  must  be  directed  at 
Its  soiirces — corporate  price-profiteering, 
tight  money  and  lisurious  interest  rates,  and 
the  investment  boom.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  press  on  toward  genuine  full  employ- 
ment, in  fulfillment  of  the  national  com- 
mitment proclaimed  In  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 


THE  NEED  TO  HELP  LATIN  AMERICA 
SOLVE  ITS  MOST  PRESSING  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Little  more  than  14 
months  ago,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
giilshed  men  of  the  Americas,  Dr.  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo,  former  president  of  Co- 
IcHDbia  and  today  chairman  of  Vision, 
Latin  America's  largest  news  magazine, 
came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  testify  at 
the  population  crisis  hearings.  Dr.  Lleras 
was  no  novice  when  it  came  to  discussing 
the  population  problems  of  Latin  Amer- 


ica.   He  had  written  about  them  In  Vi- 
sion, observing  on  May  29,  1964: 

If  Latin  America  does  not  attain  a  fabu- 
lous, and  until  now  unforeseeable,  economic 
development,  its  population  growth  inexor- 
ably must  convert  it  Into  one  of  the  most 
destitute,  miserable,  and  devastated  regions 
on  earth  .... 

We  are  having  plenty  of  trouble  even  now 
trying  to  develop  our  countries  with  our 
present  population  level,  and  the  figures 
showing  current  economic  growth  virtually 
melt  away  when  they  are  divided  by  popu- 
lation growth.  This  being  the  case,  the 
steadily  rising  deficiencies  In  employment, 
housing,  and  other  essential  needs  (such  as 
pure  water  systems  and  public  health  facili- 
ties) will  create  a  crisis  of  unimaginable  pro- 
portions 36  years  hence. 

On  July  9,  1965,  Dr.  Lleras  spoke  more 
strongly  at  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Expendi- 
tures hearing  on  S.  1676,  my  bill  to  co- 
ordinate and  disseminate  birth  control 
information  upon  request  at  home  and 
abroad. 

He  discussed  "a  new  and  terrible  kind 
of  leprosy — the  slum,"  which  he  pointed 
out  had  t)egun  to  disfigure  the  once  com- 
fortable and  lovely  urban  centers,  and 
added: 

For  a  long  time  leaders  of  the  backward 
countries  failed  to  see  that  the  population 
problem  was  the  source  of  most  of  the  evils 
they  were  trying  to  wipe  out,  and  of  the 
stagnation  In  their  nation's  development. 

Unemployment,  he  said,  was  mush- 
rooming at  a  fantastic  rate  in  Latin 
America. 

The  population  crisis  In  lAtin  America — 

He  said— 
is  caused  by  the  speed  at  which  Latin 
America's  population  has  been  growing.  At 
the  current  rate.  It  is  beyond  manageable 
proportions,  and  certainly  beyond  the  capac- 
ities of  the  Latin  Americans  to  cope  with  it. 
Latin  America  is  breeding  misery,  revolution- 
ary pressures,  famine  and  many  other  po- 
tentially disastrous  problems  in  proportions 
that  exceed  our  imagination  even  in  the  age 
of  thermonuclear  war. 

In  View  of  the  calm  yet  grim  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Lleras,  an  Individual  not  given  to  ex- 
tiggeration,  the  news  story  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning,  head- 
lined "Population  Pressures  Spurring 
Latin  Birth  Control  Advances,"  is  both 
hopeful  and  distressing.  Reporter  Juan 
de  Onis  reports  on  the  first  Brazilian  Na- 
tional Family  Welfare  Conference  held 
in  Recife  last  week,  attended  by  more 
than  200  physicians,  social  workers, 
priests,  economists  and  International 
representatives. 

Recife,  a  town  of  350,000  in  1940,  has 
a  population  exceeding  1  million  today. 

Economist  Glycon  de  Paiva,  present  at 
the  conference,  is  reported  as  follows: 

We  are  85  million  Brazilians  now,  and  we 
will  be  100  milUon  in  1970.  Unless  present 
trends  are  slowed  down,  we  wlU  be  225  mil- 
Uon pariahs  at  the  end  of  the  century.  There 
is  no  economic  formula  for  maintaining 
living  standards  under  these  circumstances. 
We  must  &VCAA  the  disaster. 

Dr.  Rodriguez  Lima,  director  of  the 
maternity  school  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
who  organized  the  conference,  and  the 


National  Family  Welfare  Foundation,  re- 
leased the  findings  of  his  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  foundation  among  2,900 
men  and  women  in  seven  cities,  covering 
all  social  classes  and  income  levels,  which 
found  that  91  percent  of  the  persons  in- 
terviewed were  in  favor  of  an  educational 
campaign  on  contraception.  Dr.  Rod- 
riguez and  his  fellow  doctors  estimate 
there  were  1.2  million  Induced  abortions 
a  year  In  Brazil. 

The  pioneer  work  in  Chile  in  popula- 
tion control  Includes  the  training  of  doc- 
tors from  all  over  Latin  America,  accord- 
ing to  reporter  de  Onis. 

Mrs.  Ofelia  Mendoza,  technical  direc- 
tor for  Latin  America  of  the  Interna- 
tional Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
London,  told  those  present  in  Recife : 

The  people  are  ready  •  •  •.  They  want 
help.  It  takes  leaders  in  this  field  to  break 
the  taboos. 

Said  Dr.  Walter  Rodriguez,  secretary 
of  the  Brazilian  National  Family  Welfare 
Conference: 

To  make  a  real  dent  In  the  population 
growth  rate,  we  will  have  to  reach  some  10 
million  women.  This  will  involve  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  In  specialized  centers  and 
cllnloe.    It  is  a  staggering  effort. 

Dr.  Rodriguez  is  correct.  It  will  re- 
quire a  staggering  effort,  and  we  cannot 
expect  Brazil  to  do  the  job  alone. 

The  United  States  must  make  certain 
that  other  nations  know  that  we  stand 
ready  to  help  them  meet  the  muliplying 
problems  of  their  multiplying  popula- 
tions. Certainly  President  Johnson  has 
been  positive  in  his  directives.  Now  is  the 
time  for  our  Department  of  State,  our 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
and  our  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  help,  not  tomorrow. 

Congress  has  appro%  ed  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  make 
it  absolutely  clear  that  counterpart  funds 
and  dollars  can  be  used  to  provide  family 
planning  helps  in  other  nations. 

We  need  not  evade  the  challenge  which 
must  be  solved  if  mankind  is  to  prosper. 
To  do  so  is  to  turn  our  backs  on  men  and 
women  who,  given  the  opportunity,  will 
solve  their  population  explosions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  New 
York  Times  article  by  Juan  de  Onis  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  21, 19661 

Population  Pressures  Spuvrinc  Latin  Birth 

Control  Advances 

(By  Juan  de  Onis) 

Recife,  Brazil,  September  19. — ^Birth-con- 
trol programs  are  developing  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  response  to  growing  public  awareness 
of  population  problems. 

Significant  family  planning  efforts  led  by 
respected  medical  men  are  under  way  in 
countries  with  critically  high  birth  rates. 
The  movement  is  spreading  with  a  speed  that 
is  encouraging  to  international  experts  in  the 
population  field. 

The  first  Brazilian  National  Family  Welfare 
Conference  was  held  last  week  In  Recife, 
where  the  gap  between  popiUation  growth 
and  economic  production  la  dramatically 
apparent. 

As  more  than  200  physicians,  social  work- 
ers,  priests,   economists    and   international 


representatlTCB   met 
nounced  that  Recife 


here,   newspapers   on- 

this  week  had  become 

BrazU'B  fourth  largest  city  with  a  population 
of  more  than  a  mllU  an.  In  1940,  the  dodu- 
latlon  was  350,000. 

Recife's  growth  Is  ;he  result  of  a  booming 
birth  rate  and  an  l^uz  from  rural  areas 
where  population  Indteases  are  outstrloninK 
agrlcultiu-al  employn^tnt. 

UNEMPLOttCENT  RICH 

More  than  half  thfl  people  in  this  city  live 
in  slums,  where  UUtei-»cy  rates  exceed  60  per 
cent.  The  mlnlmunj  wage  for  the  area  is 
$30  a  month.  Uneihployment  among  un- 
skUled  workers  U  high.  Many  chUdren  sur- 
vive by  begging  or  dfggtng  for  food  In  gar- 
bage cans.  I  * 

Olycon  de  Paiva,  ad  econonUst  speciaUzine 
in  population  problei^,  said : 

"We  are  85  million  BrazUians  now  and 
we  wlU  be  100  mUUoa  In  1970.  Unless  pres- 
ent trends  are  slowe4  down,  we  wlU  be  226 
ndlUon  pariahs  at  ty«  end  of  the  century 
There  Is  no  economic  |  formula  for  maintain- 
ing living  standards  under  these  circum- 
stances.   We  must  av^Qid  the  disaster  " 

Recent  months  ha^e  produced  the  first 
affective  response  t*  Brazil's  population 
growth  rate  of  3.6  per  cent  a  year  The  Na- 
tional Family  Welfare  Foundation  has  been 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Otavio 
Rodriguez  Lima.  wkoviu 

Dr.  Rodriguez  Lima,  B5  years  old,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  maternity  sfchool  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
where  he  has  instructtad  two  generations  of 
Brazilian  gynecologlsU  and  obstetricians 
He  is  a  practicing  Rowan  Catholic  with  so-' 
clal  prestige  and  shreim  political  Judgment. 

FAMILT   WELfUie   SOCIETIES 

Under  his  leadership,  family  welfare  so- 
cletiea  have  been  set  u(p  in  a  score  of  Brazll- 
JMi  Cities,  and  the  movement  U  growinit 
The  socleoes  are  form^  by  physicians,  usu- 
ally In  connecUon  with  local  faculties  of 
"^iv^ent"^''"  *•  4  ''"«=*  governmenui 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Foundation 
among  2,900  men  and  i»men  m  seven  clt  es 

^^^  !v  "'"="''  «='***•«  »°<»  income  levels! 
reported  that  91  per  cent  of  the  persons  In- 
terviewed were  in  favW  of  an  educational 
campaign  on  contraception. 

.t.^JJ*  """^  followed  a  medical  statUttcal 
study  on  abortion,  organized  by  Dr  Rodrl- 
guez  Lhna  with  the  cooperation  of  doctors 
throughout  the  country,  that  estlmat^  thi? 
Sr^BrU^  -mion  induced  abortions  a 

.J^tI'1''^LP"'*"'''4«*  »*"'ly'  which  as- 
serted that  60  per  ceit  of  tiae  budgets  of 

T^I^^^  ^'^P"*'  '"'7»'=*>''  w«*«  ooMumed 
r.  V  "??  "bo'tlon  pailents,  jarred  the  pub- 
He  as  well  as  physlciani; 

nin^**"*.*  f"^-*^  Brazilian  women  are  using 
pills  that  regulate  ovulation,  representine 
annual  sales  of  W-mlljIon.         ™P'««»»"i»g 

SUBVET   ON   CO^nRACEPTION 

m«^*J""*^  ludicatetj  that  BO  per  cent  of 
mmied  women  consulted  were  using,  or  had 
n^;.  !i"*.-*°™  *"  contraception   or  had 

«"ghrtirs^'^'^-''^!'^«  «='-'•  -  --y 

woi^i*^'  ^"^  ^  cUslder  tile  need  of 
7°S.T°''^''"^  ^  *»""'  consciences,  of 
fne  rifif^'^^w'^'^y  «°**  ^Kalnst  tiie  agonlz- 
»m  „?"5J?!  *''•  individual  and  social  prob- 
Llma    ''^'*'°  '°  °'^'*'"  '^''^  ^  Rodrtguez 


program  that  has  opened  three  centers  In 
Colombia's  capital  and  has  provided  intra- 
uterine devices  to  1,600  women,  moetiy  from 
poor  neightwrhoods.  New  centers  are  being 
opened  In  other  Colombian  cities.    Dr   Ta- 

^*,^**''*  ^^  *^°P***  ^'  program  would  treat 
30.000  to  60,000  women  by  1967. 

Chile  Is  a  pioneering  coimtry  in  popula- 
tion control.  A  movement  launched  by  doc- 
tors in  1960,  among  whom  Dr.  Onoflo  Aven- 
dano  of  the  Barroe  Lucca  Hospital  of  Santi- 
ago Is  best  known,  has  provided  contracep- 
tive services  to  more  than  50,000  women. 

The  Chilean  movement  now  has  the  direct 
financial  assistance  and  organizational  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  Democratic  Government 
of  President  Eduardo  Frel  Montalva. 

Chile  U  a  traimng  point  for  doctors  from 
all  over  Latin  America.  More  than  60  physi- 
cians have  studied  the  Chilean  program  of 
birth  control.  f  "»'«""  oi 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  also 
made  family  planning  a  pubUcIy  supported 
service. 

Mrs.  OfeUa  Mendoza,  technical  director  for 
Latin  America  of  the  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  London  which  sup- 
ports these  programs  out  otf  a  »3-inlIUon 
annual  budget,  said  here  that  only  Nica- 
ragua, BoUvla  and  Paraguay  lacked  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  famlly-planmng  group. 

"The  people  are  ready,"  she  said.  "They 
want  help.  It  takes  leaders  In  this  field  to 
break  the  taboos." 

The  meeting  here  developed  a  Brazilian 
program  for  which  the  family  planning  foun- 
dation has  requested  a  grant  of  $600,000  for 
field  work  next  year. 

support  from  untted  states 

Research  activities  In  reproductive  biology 
and  demography  in  Latin  America  are  sup- 
ported by  the  PopiUation  Council,  Inc  of 
New  York,  which  is  headed  by  David  Rocke- 
feller, and  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 

BraziUan  doctors  In  this  field  are  heartened 
by  the  Initial  success  of  the  family  planning 
groups,  but  they  see  major  financial  nrob- 
lema  ahead. 

Dr.  Walter  Rodriguez,  secretary  of  the 
Foundation,  said: 

"To  make  a  real  dent  In  the  population 
growth  rate,  we  will  have  to  reach  some  10  - 
000,000  women.  This  will  involve  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  In  specialized  centers  and 
clinics.    It  U  a  staggering  effort." 

The  BrazUlan  Government  has  so  far  given 
no  pubUc  indication  of  support  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  Roman  CathoUc  Church  is  await- 
ing the  decision  of  P<^e  Paul  VI  on  birth 
control  Issues,  but  has  shown  no  hosttUty  to 
the  movement. 

Some  nationalist  poUtical  groups  have  ex- 
pressed oppoeltlon  to  population  control,  as- 
serting that  development  of  Brazil's  vast  In- 
terior calls  for  a  growing  population. 


Lima. 

A  similar   situation  Ulsta   In   Colombto 
Where  220,000  prescript^  for  blrto-^troi 

chUdbearing  age  in  the  oountar  and  Is  above 
me^^."  °^  ^°'^'"'  ^  "**  "W"*  ^««"« 

nh?.v!!!r"°**°  Tamayo.  a  prominent  Bogota 
obstetrician,  has  begui}  a  family  plimnlng 


DEATH    OP    LOUISE    J.    HOLLINGS- 
WORTH,   REPORTER   FOR  HONO- 
LULU STAR-BULLETIN 
Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President,  wher- 
ever  veteran   HawaU   newsmen   gather 
over  the  years,  their  conversation  will 
Inevitably  turn  to  "Loujo"  HolUngsworth 
who  died  September  16  at  the  age  of  71. 
Mrs.  Louise  J.  HoUlngs worth  came  to 
Hawaii  in  1925  and  spent  the  better  part 
of  her  life  there  as  a  court  reporter  for 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Equally  at  home  in  a  longshoremen's 
bar  or  the  hushed  conttnes  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  chambers,  Loujo  Hol- 
Ungsworth's  exploits  and  eccentricities 
soon  became  legendary. 

Quick  to  command  a  presiding  judge 
to  "Tell  the  witness  to  speak  up,  your 
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honor,"  in  the  midst  of  a  major  trtal, 
Loujo  was  as  vain  about  the  exotic  but- 
terflies tattooed  on  her  knees  as  she  was 
proud  of  her  balanced  and  copious  court 
reporting  over  the  years. 

Truly  a  newsman's  newswoman,  the 
Hawaii  newspaper  community  now 
mourns  her  loss.  The  story  of  Loujo 
HolUngsworth  was  printed  on  page  1  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on  the  day  of 
her  death.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Colortol  Reporter:  Louise  Hollingsworth, 
71,  Dies  After  Surgery 

One  of  Hawaii's  best-known  and  most 
colorful  reporters,  Louise  J.  HoUlngsworth, 
died  today  at  the  age  of  71. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  notification  of 
two  brothers  In  Alameda,  CalUomla. 

From  1926  imUl  her  retirement  In  1962 
"Loujo"  was  practicaUy  a  part  of  the  legal 
machinery  of  Uje  Territory  and  State  so 
widely  was  she  known  In  her  role  as  court 
reporter  for  the  Star-Bulletin. 

Her  death  at  6:46  this  morning  followed 
an  operation  last  week  for  ulcers  and  gaU- 
stones.  She  had  seemed  to  be  recoverlne 
normally.  ** 

Chief  Justice  WUUam  S.  Richardson  said 
today: 

"The  entire  judiciary  of  the  State  is  sor- 
rowed by  the  passing  of  Loujo.  Each  of  us 
whether  Judge,  attorney  or  staff,  enjoyed  our 
Uttle  chaU  with  her. 
"While  in  the  last  few  years  she  was  not 
able  to  be  with  us,  we  wUl  aU  remember  her 
as  a  great  lady,  a  good  friend  with  a  warm 
personaUty    and    an    exceUent    Journalist 

"Loujo  dJd  a  great  service  to  the  State 
when  she  wrote  up  the  business  of  the  court. 
"I  know  I  speak  for  the  entire  Judiciary 
when  I  say  to  her  family  that  Loujo  had 
contributed  to  the  making  of  the  finest  Judi- 
ciary In  the  country." 

Mrs.  HolUngsworth  had  the  tongue  of  a 
aallor— «he  even  had  butterflies  tattooed  on 
her  knees— and  the  sensitivity  of  a  poet 

She  loved  people  and  cats  and  hated  In- 
justice and  sham. 

Her  formal  name  was  Mrs.  Louise  Post 
Johanaen  Hollingsworth  but  she  was  affec- 
tionately known  as  Loujo  by  Judges,  attor- 
neys and  newsmen. 

She  was  born  on  February  13,  1896.  In  Oak- 
land, Califorma,  and  worked  on  Mainland 
papers  before  coming  to  HawaU  In  1924. 

When  she  retired,  attorneys  and  Judges 
said  she  was  the  best  reporter  of  court  news 
that  they  had  ever  known. 

One  friend,  attorney  Thomas  M  Wad- 
^ups,  said.  "Somehow  she  always  adds  some- 
thing  to  a  lawsuit-  Just  her  presence  In  the 
courtroom  adds  a  tone  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. 

"She's  a  first-class  Joiu-nallst.  She's  never 
broken  a  confidence.  She  lays  the  cases  ab- 
solutely straight  on  the  line.  She  has  an 
excellent  sense  of  balance." 

Waddoups  classified  Loujo  as  an  "Institu- 
tion to  the  courts.  She's  a  true  liberal  who 
would  walk  around  the  Island  for  a  stray 

Another  long-time  friend  of  hers,  attorney 
Myer  C.  Symonds,  said,  "I've  never  heard  a 
prosecutor  nor  an  attorney  say  that  she 
wrote  a  slanted  story.  She's  always  very  ac- 
curate and  humane.  She  passes  all  the  tests 
of  a  good  newspaper  gal." 

State  Senator  D.  Hebden  Porteus  said  that 
LouJo  knew  more  about  what's  going  on  In 
the  courts  than  anyone  else. 

"Everyone  asks  her  how  a  case  Is  going  to 
turn  out.  We  all  trust  her  and  respect  her 
Judgment." 
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Bh«  helped  scores  of  young  attorneys  on 
their  long  haul  up  with  a  bit  of  advice  here 
and  a  bit  of  advice  there. 

Family  Court  Judge  Gerald  R.  Corbett  re- 
members bow  Loujo  In  the  late  1920'8  "used 
to  chide  me  gently  for  looking  too  much  like 
an  altar  boy  to  be  participating  on  the  side 
of  the  defense  in  some  of  the  more  lurid 
criminal  trials  of  that  era." 

Judge  Corbett  said  of  LouJo:  "Her  super- 
flded  cynicism  and  pungently  expressed  con- 
tempt for  public  offlclals  who  seemed  to  be 
unduly  swayed  by  the  shifting  winds  of  pub- 
lic opinion  masked  a  deep  concern  for  peo- 
ple's rights  and  a  burning  indignation  at  any 
apparent  miscarriage  of  Justice." 

Among  the  celebrated  cases  she  covered: 
The  Massie  rape  trial  In  1932,  the  Myles 
Pukunaga  murder  and  kidnapping  case  In 
1928,  the  habeas  corpus  cases  growing  out  of 
war-time  martial  law,  the  Smith  Act  trials 
of  the  1960's,  the  mass  murder  of  the  Sumlda 
family  nearly  20  years  ago  and  the  Sammy 
Amalu  trials  In  San  Francisco.  She  knew 
Amalu  long  before  fame  came  his  way. 

In  addition  to  her  professional  attributes, 
Loujo  was  known  around  the  courts  as  one 
of  the  beet  joke  tellers  and  listeners. 

Loujo  get  her  first  taste  of  the  newspaper 
business  at  the  Pan-Paclflc  Exposition  In 
1915.  She  was  hostess  in  the  Denmark 
building,  representing  the  Bay  Area  Danish 
colony.  Her  father  was  a  landscape  archi- 
tect In  Alameda. 

There  she  met  some  fascinating  newspaper 
men  and,  as  she  put  it,  "I  became  addicted 
to  the  press  building  and  nothing  would  do 
but  I  must  follow  along." 

She  worked  first  as  the  Alameda  corre- 
spondent of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  then  in 
1918  wrote  a  "Dear  Abby"  kind  of  column 
for  the  San  Francisco  Dally  News. 

She  also  worked  for  the  El  Paso  Times. 

About  that  time,  Lioujo  met  the  late  W.  K. 
Bassett.  fiery  administrative  aide  to  Mayor 
John  H.  Wilson  of  Honolulu. 

She  took  him  up  on  his  offer  to  work  on 
his  Independent  Honolulu  Times,  which 
folded  about  10  months  later. 

She  eventually  was  hired  by  Joseph  R.  Far- 
rlngton,  then  managing  editor  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

She  covered  City  Hall,  the  Board  of  Health, 
art  and  music  and  the  police  before  moving 
to  the  court  beat. 

Her  seasoned  analysis  of  the  jury  system  in 
the  U.S.  was  "it's  pretty  damn  good." 

One  of  the  very  few  exceptions,  she  felt 
was  the  Massie  case.  There  she  thought  the 
court  system  failed. 

She  believed  a  horrible  "injustice"  was 
done  to  the  boys  who  were  tried  for  rape 
In  the  sensational  rape-murder  case. 

She  said  there  were  two  schools  of  thought 
regarding  the  rape.  One  school,  believed  the 
story  of  the  rape  and  the  other  school  be- 
lieved Mrs.  Massie  was  beaten,  but  not  raped. 

"I  belonged  to  the  latter,"  she  said. 
"Some  friends  of  mine  for  years  and  years 
were  of  the  former  school.  They  told  me 
never  to  darken  their  door  again." 

To  tell  the  story  of  Loujo  and  not  tell 
about  her  cats  is  not  telling  the  story  of 
Loujo  at  all. 

For  cats  were  to  Loujo  what  food  is  to 
most  people. 

She  had  28  cats  and  two  dogs  at  one  time. 

She  was  not  just  that  way  about  animals. 
She  loved  underdogs  and  all  other  creatures 
that  seemed  to  her  to  be  getting  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 


ADMISSION  OP  COMMUNIST  CHINA 
TO  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.   MOSS.    Mr.   President,   recently 
In  a  Senate  speech  I  called  for  a  discus- 


sion <a  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United 
Nations.  For  many  years  discussion  of 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  Ulf.  was  looked  iqK>n  as  a  political 
heresy.  Now  we  find  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  study  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  changing  our  policy.  While  It  does 
not  appear  that  our  policy  will  be 
changed,  President  Johnson  has  made  it 
clear  that  our  position  is  not  fixed  and 
that  we  may  yet  embrace  a  two-China 
policy. 

Perhaps  just  as  important  Is  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  two-China  policy  that  has 
been  taking  place  in  magazines  and  news- 
papers. I  was  heartened  to  read  one 
such  article  in  one  of  my  hometown 
newspapers,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  I 
think  that  public  discussion  and  edi- 
torials such  as  this  are  most  beneficial 
and  will  eventually  result  in  a  greater 
role  for  the  United  Nations  in  achieving 
peaceful  settlements  of  international 
disputes. 

The  need  for  a  stronger  UlT.  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Pour  Presi- 
dents have  called  it  the  keystone  of  our 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  our 
best  hope  for  solving  international  dis- 
putes without  resort  to  war.  The  UJJ. 
can  play  this  role  only  if  it  is  universally 
accepted  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  editorial  calls  for  a  United  Na- 
tions that  is  a  universal,  international 
body.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Sept.  17,  196«| 

Wn,i.  Uniteo  States  Shut  on  Red  China  in 

U.N.? 

The  perennial  question  of  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  Is 
due  for  another  airing  at  the  2lEt  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  scheduled  to  open 
next  week — but  there  Is  little  likelihood  the 
outcome  wlU  be  different  than  in  the  past. 

Last  year  the  vote  on  admission  was  47 
to  47.  with  20  abstentions  and  three  nations 
not  voting.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
wlU  be  much  greater  swing  toward  a  Red 
China  favorable  vote  this  year.  Some  Afri- 
can countries  are  reported  angered  by  Amer- 
ican refusal  to  go  all  the  way  in  halting  the 
white  supremacy  policy  in  Rhodesia — and 
likely  to  vent  their  anger  by  switching  their 
U.N.  vote  on  China. 

On  the  other  hand  two  African  countries — 
Biorundl  and  Ghana — which  last  year  asked 
expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  along  with 
seating  Red  China,  are  not  sponsoring  such 
a  proposal  this  year.  Both  have  recently 
severed  their  old  ties  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

After  an  informal  poU  of  UJf.  members 
the  United  States  has  decided  to  stand  pat 
this  year  in  opposition  to  admission  of  Red 
China.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  VS.  wiU 
continue  to  study  the  possibility  of  switch- 
ing from  a  policy  of  trying  to  keep  Commu- 
nist China  out  to  one  of  trying  to  keep 
Nationalist  China  in. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  has  said  that  the 
VS.  would  welcome  the  Peking  regime  in  the 
United  Nations  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions. One  of  those  conditions  is  that  the 
government  of  Taiwan  (Nationalist  China) 
not  be  excluded.  The  United  States  would 
never  accept  that — nor  likely  a  majority  of 
U  J<.  members. 


Yet  Peldng  has  insisted  that  it  would  never 
enter  the  United  Nations  so  long  as  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  retained  their  membership. 

Under  the  circumstances,  renewed  discus- 
sion of  membership  for  Red  China  seems 
pretty  academic.  Nor  is  there  really  any 
reason  for  the  United  States  to  continue  in- 
definitely the  campaign  for  China's  rejec- 
tion. It  might  in  fact  be  useful  for  the 
U.N.  to  vote  in  favor  of  admission,  and  have 
the  Peking  regime  rudely  reject  the  invita- 
tion, as  it  almost  certainly  would  do. 

Meanwhile  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  should  point  the 
way  to  appropriate  U.S.  and  world  policy 
toward  Conununlst  China.  He  said  "we 
must  avoid  assuming  the  existence  of  an  un- 
ending and  inevitable  state  of  hostility"  with 
China.  We  must  rather  try  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  Conununists  to  end  their  self-im- 
posed Isolation  and  join  with  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  promot- 
ing "an  era  of  good  relations." 

Advocates  of  the  so-called  "Two  Chinas " 
policy  contend  this  is  the  only  realistic  way 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  Chinese  U.N.  mem- 
bership. They  insist  it  Is  time  to  abandon 
the  concept  of  recognition  of  the  legitimacy 
of  a  government  on  moral  or  ideological 
grounds  and  revert  to  the  basic  diplomatic 
view  that  a  government  which  controls  a 
territory  is  in  fact  its  legitimate  representa- 
tive, whether  other  countries  happen  to  ap- 
prove of  its  policies  or  not. 

This  policy  would  justify  recognition  and 
membership  for  both  Chinas.  Of  course  it 
would  also  justify  recognition  and  member- 
ship for  North  and  South  Korea,  North  and 
South  Viet  Nam,  East  and  West  Germany— 
and  perhaps  even  the  hated  Rhodesia.  But 
such  a  poUcy  would  help  make  the  United 
Nations  the  kind  of  universal  international 
body  it  reaUy  ought  to  be. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA'S  SENATOR  YOUNG 
POINTS  OUT  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
ENDLESS  INFLATIONARY  HEAD- 
ACHES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  North 
Dakota's  distinguished  senior  Senator 
Milton  R.  Yoxmc,  who  is  a  high-ranking 
Republican  Member  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  today 
issued  an  Important  statement  dealing 
with  inflationary  problems.  Interest 
rates  and  the  farmer.  Because  of  the 
timeliness  of  the  subjects  he  discusses, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  YotrNO  or  Nobth 
Dakota 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration would  rxm  into  serious  inflationary 
problems  trying  to  finance  the  expensive  war 
in  Viet  Nam  (present  cost  $2  billion  a 
month)  and,  at  the  same  time,  embark  upon 
Innumerable  multlbilllon  dollar  Great  So- 
ciety Programs.  This  huge  government 
spending,  coupled  with  a  war-sparked  econ- 
omy, has  brought  on  endless  inflationary 
headaches. 

The  full  Impact  of  the  financial  cost  of  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam  has  been  deferred  by  de- 
vious methods.  Our  military  units  have 
been  seriously  cannibalized  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world  to  supply 
badly-needed  equipment  for  our  troops  in 
Viet  Nam.  Additional  requirements  in  Viet 
Nam  will  have  to  be  met  and  we  must,  as 


soon  as  possible,  repli(«  the  cannibalized 
equipment  and  suppliei ., 

Runaway  inflation  hit  a  disastrous  effect 
on  people  In  almost  evtery  walk  of  life,  but 
it  falls  heaviest  on  those  with  fixed  in- 
comes—especially thosi^  living  under  a  re- 
tirement program,  or  ori  lifetime  savings.  It 
is  particularly  serious  t<>  the  farmer  as  these 
Inflationary  costs  are  aljded  to  the  price  of 
the  goods  and  services  tie  has  to  buy.  and 
there  is  no  way  he  can  increase  the  price  of 
his  commodities  to  refl*t  higher  costs. 

Trying  to  cure  inflatijan  by  increasing  in- 
terest rates  was  the  woi^  possible  approach. 
It  has  created  more  pjoblems  than  it  has 
solved  and  has  severely!  injured  some  major 
segments  of  our  econuny.  Legislation  Is 
being  enacted  for  the  pi:  tpoee  of  rolling  back 
interest  rates.  It  may  h^lp  some,  but  it  has 
now  become  a  difficult,  complicated  under- 
taking. 

The  latest  proposal  nt  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration— legislatioi  to  suspend  for  16 
months  the  Investment!  credit  provision  in 
the  income  tax  structur*-.— is  now  pending  in 
Congress.  Suspending  t  provUlon  such  as 
this  is  not  an  easy  mattit  and  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  result  in  soma  serious  Inequities. 
One  in  particular  is  Preafdent  Johnson's  pro- 
posal to  make  this  retroactive  to  Septem- 
ber 1.  Many  members  M  Congress,  includ- 
ing myself,  believe  that  the  effective  date 
should  be  when  the  Pttsident  signs  such 
legislation.  We  have  a  good  chance  to  get 
this  change  approved. 

There  is  some  justiflct  tlon  for  suspending 
the  7%  tax  credit  untu  pur  problems  with 
Inflation  have  ended.  I  :iidu8trles,  large  and 
small,  have  taken  advantage  of  thU  provision 
to  expand  their  operatioBis.  This  has  en- 
couraged the  acceleratetl  rate  of  expansion 
of  many  industrial  op?ratlons,  increasing 
the  need  for  credit  at  a  Ume  when  we  have 
sn  extremely  tight  moE4y  situation.  This 
7'r  tax  credit  runs  into  Wge  sums  of  money 
for  many  industries,  anc^  it  also  has  a  seri- 
ous Impact  upon  farmljig — our  largest  in- 
dustry In  North  Dakota(— as  well  as  many 
of  our  other  business  operations.  If,  for 
example,  a  farmer  signe^  a  contract  to  buy 
a  (10,000  tractor  previovte  to  the  September 
1  retroactive  effective  d^te  President  John- 
son proposed,  be  wotild  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  $700  tax  credit.  If  a  neighbor  farmer  pur- 
chased the  same  tractor!  after  September  1 
he  would  not  have  this  tiiat  advantage. 

A  strong  attempt  will  be  made  to  exempt 
farmers  from  the  suspioslon  of  this  tax 
credit,  and  I  will  join  e|3  a  co-sponsor.  A 
special  case  can  be  mad0  for  farmers  since 
the  Federal  government  Ife  encouraging  some 
Increased  production  of  many  farm  com- 
modities. Approximately  %  of  the  present 
64  million  acres  idled  under  various  govern- 
ment programs  wlU  be  fcut  back  into  pro- 
duction next  year.  Thl«  will  mean  that 
farmers  will  have  to  biiy  some  additional 
machinery.  Too,  farm  Ifacome  is  consider- 
ably below  parity.  The  Whances  of  getting 
such  an  exemption  appl-oved  are  not  too 
good.  ; 

Social  Security  taxes  wljl  increase  sharply 
on  January  1.  It  is  a  go^  guess  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  will  alsol  be  requesting  an 
increase  in  personal  and  torporation  income 
^xes  when  the  new  Cotigress  convenes  in 
January,  if  not  before.  Ijiftatlon  has  become 
very  serious  and  somethihg  has  to  l>e  done 
to  correct  this.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
Mould  do  to  curb  infla^on  U  to  try  and 
telance  the  budget  and  postpone  or  forget 
about  most  of  the  Great  i  l^clety  Programs 
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RECREATIONAL    ANp 
ASSETS  OP  THE  QR^AT 

Mr.  MOSS.     Mr. 
comprehensive  analyst  i 


INDUSTRIAL 

SALT  LAKE 

President,  a  most 

of  the  recrea- 


tional and  industrial  assets  of  the  Great 

Salt  Lake — Utah's  unique  inland  sea 

appeared  in  the  August  21  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Empire,  the  magazine  section  of 
the  Denver,  Colo..  Post. 

The  article  was  written  by  Ezra  J. 
Poulsen,  and  it  contains  more  informa- 
tion about  the  lake,  its  history,  its  pres- 
ent status  and  the  plans  for  its  future 
enhancement  and  development  than  I 
have  seen  pulled  together  in  one  place 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Poulsen  discusses 
frankly  some  of  the  problems  which  must 
be  solved  before  we  can  make  the  most 
of  this  great  scenic  attraction,  and  out- 
lines plans  for  development  under  con- 
sideration by  private  enterprise,  the 
State  of  Utah  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Since  the  Congress  has  recently  com- 
pleted action  on  legislation  which  clears 
the  way  for  industrial  development  of 
the  lake,  and  since  there  is  still  pending 
before  us  my  biU  to  establish  a  Great 
Salt  Lake  National  Monument  on  Ante- 
lope Island  in  the  lake,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Poulsen  article  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  my  colleagues  as  background. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  Denver  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Hope  roa  Amebica's  Dead  Sea— Dimin- 
ishing Waters  Have  Cast  an  Ugly  Blight 
ON  Great  Salt  Lake— Now,  Utahans  Have 
AMBmotJs  Plans  To  Restore  It  For  Indus- 
try AND  Recreation 

(ByBzra  J.  Poulsen) 

Once-famous  Saltalr  resort  U  a  pile  of 
disintegrating  bones— a  multl-mUUon-doilar 
eyesore  standing  forlornly  a  half  mile  from 
the  receding  waters  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

These  decaying  buildings,  about  16  miles 
west  of  Seat  Lake  City,  tell  the  ordinary  ob- 
server more  graphlcaUy  than  anything  else 
the  story  of  what  Is  happening  to  the  famous 
"Inland  sea,"  one  of  North  America's  natural 
wonders. 

The  level  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  always  an 
uncertain  factor  because  of  seasonal  and 
cyclic  variations,  has  declined  almost  con- 
stantly for  the  past  four  decades.  There  was 
one  sharp  upturn  in  the  early  1950s,  but  the 
lake  level  has  never  been  adequate  for  satis- 
factory operation  of  Saltalr  since  about  1930 
by  which  time  the  waters  had  pulled  away 
far  enough  to  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
resort. 

By  the  early  IBBOs,  the  lake  was  at  Its 
lowest  level  on  record,  large  portions  of  its 
water  polluted  by  refuse  from  cities  along 
the  west  slope  of  the  Wasatch  mountains 
It  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  a 
hopeless  cesspool,  abandoned  by  both  man 
and  nature. 

Now,  however,  there  is  hope  of  building 
back  the  lake.  A  master  plan  of  great  am- 
bition, developed  by  a  group  of  leading  Utah 
political  leaders,  scientists  and  businessmen 
organized  ns  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Authority 
(GSLA),  has  Just  come  off  the  drawlns 
boards.  " 

Some  exploratory  and  engineering  work 
has  started. 

The  outlay  may  eventually  reach  »100  mil- 
lion. The  time,  a«  viewed  by  Gov.  Calvin 
Rampton  of  Utah,  could  take  up  to  75  years 
These  estimates  are  on  the  far  outer  limits 
of  the  project,  but  there  is  much  going  for 
the  immediate  future.  Many  of  the  con- 
struction features  can  be  completed  within 
10  years. 


Inside  this  broad  framework  are  many 
personal  views.  Private  recreational  and  in- 
dustrial intereste  are  going  ahead  with  their 
own  programs.  Scoffers  say  some  of  the  plans 
are  visionary,  and  tough  old-timers  declare 
that  thU  particular  piece  of  wilderness,  which 
is  as  wild  today  as  it  was  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  the  white  man  first  made  his 
appearance,  wlU  never  be  tamed.  But  things 
are  happening,  and  slowly  the  GSLA  is 
emerging  as  the  unifying  factor. 

The  awakening  began  in  1963  when  the 
Utah  legislature,  with  the  support  of  George 
D.  Clyde,  then  the  governor,  authorized  the 
GSLA  and  gave  It  (200,000  to  study  the  lake 
and  its  problems.  The  program,  continued 
imder  Governor  Rampton  and  granted  an- 
other $200,000  by  the  1965  legislature,  has 
gained  the  support  of  scientiste,  educators 
and  the  general  public.  As  the  complexities 
of  the  lake  problem,  the  multiple  Interests 
surrounding  it,  and  the  divergent  views  are 
being  resolved,  the  master  plan  is  unfold- 
ing. 

To  understand  what  has  been  happening, 
one  must  be  aware  of  two  basic  facts. 

First,  the  rapidly  growing  population  of 
more  than  a  half  million  people  west  of  the 
Wasatch  range,  which  includes  the  largest 
cities  and  towns  and  the  most  fertile  fields  in 
the  Great  Basin,  U  constantly  Increasing  the 
amount  of  water  used  In  homes  and  by  agri- 
culture and  Industry.  Hence,  a  large  portion 
of  the  natiu-al  drainage  of  the  lake  never 
gets  there — at  least  not  on  schedule.  We 
might  compare  the  human  population  with 
a  herd  of  thirsty  cattle  drinking  from  a  small 
trickling  stream.  Soon,  the  water  disappears 
into  a  mudhole.  and  you  might  well  ask 
where  did  It  go? 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  huge 
loss  of  lake  water  by  evaporation.  Accord- 
ing to  Dean  A.  J.  Eardley,  of  the  University 
of  UUh  College  of  Engineering,  evaporation 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  exceeds  aU  the 
water  used  for  agriculture.  Industry,  and 
municipalities  along  the  entire  Wasatch 
front.  The  lake  is  somewhat  like  a  teakettle 
of  boiling  water.  If  evaporation  goes  on 
faster  than  the  kettle  la  refilled,  it  must  be- 
come dry.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  level 
of  the  lake  is  low. 

That's  why  Saltalr.  world  famous  in  iu 
heyday  (1894  to  1900,  and  from  1907  to  about 
1928),  is  now  stranded  on  a  bed  of  sand  de- 
spite years  of  desperate  efforto  to  save  It.  It 
withers  in  a  desert  near  the  lake,  and  has 
been  further  defaced  by  years  of  vandalism 

Whether  Saltalr  can  be  restored  is  prob- 
lematical, but  another  delegation  recently 
asked  Gov.  Rampton  for  a  chance  *o  try. 

The  GSLA.  however,  has  the  only  broad 
solution  to  keep  water  at  a  uniform  level 
necessary  to  sustain  any  resort.  Backed  by 
governmental  powers  and  drawing  m  its 
wake  an  increasing  number  of  other  Interests 
it  proposes  to  provide  three  lakes  where 
there  Is  now  one. 

DIKES    WILL    DIVmK    THE    LAKE 

The  present  750,000-acre  Uke  would  be  cut 
in  haU  by  constructing  a  dike.  The  north 
end  would  be  left  to  the  mercies  of  nature 
at  least  for  now.  The  south  half  would  be 
encircled  with  a  dike— broad  enough  to  carry 
a  highway— and  other  dikes  would  be  de- 
veloped from  time  to  time. 

This  enclrcUng  dike  would  "cinch  down" 
the  lake  so  that  its  surface  area  would  be  re- 
duced (cutting  down  the  amount  of  evapora- 
tion). The  lake  would  also  be  deepened  by 
this  constriction.  Control  gates  would  hold 
the  lake  at  a  level  of  4,200  feet  elevation. 
Present  lake  elevation  is  4.195  feet,  the  high- 
est since  June  1, 1960. 

A  large  body  of  fresh  water  would  be 
created  east  of  the  southern  portions  of  the 
present  lake  to  trap  some  of  the  fresh  water 
stream  runoff  that  now  empties  into  the 
lake.     This  would  be  a  new  body  of  water 
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and  would  cover  land  that  Is  now  almost 
unusable  as  elttaer  barren  soil  or  swampy 
mudtaoles. 

This  new  lake  basin  would  become  a  tre- 
mendously Important  recreational  and  In- 
dustrial asset,  particularly  when  developed 
in  connection  wltta  the  huge  Wlllard  res- 
ervoir (a  part  of  the  $97.5  million  Weber 
Baisln  Project)  recently  completed.  Facil- 
ities are  envisioned  for  all  types  of  water 
sports. 

Even  though  abandoned  as  part  of  the  Im- 
mediate water  conservation  project,  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  basin  would  become 
Increasingly  important  Industrially  because 
of  Its  deposits  of  sodium  chloride,  magnesi- 
um, lithium  and  other  minerals. 

The  entire  complex  of  salt  water,  fresh 
water,  dikes,  roads  and  marshes  challenges 
the  Imagination,  stretching  as  it  does  over 
an  area  approximately  SO  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  100  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Begltmlng  20  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  area  extends  almost  to  the  Idaho  border. 

Roads,  some  already  modern,  others  being 
Improved  and  still  more  scheduled  for  con- 
struction, would  be  Integrated  into  a  system 
of  scenic  highways  leading  to  many  points 
•of  Interest. 

One  such  example  Is  the  Golden  Spike 
National  Historic  Site,  established  a  year 
ago,  where  in  1869  a  golden  spike  was  driven 
to  link  the  East  and  West  with  the  flr&t  trans- 
continental railroad. 

There  are  also  five  major  islands  within  the 
scope  of  the  project — Antelope,  with  a  thriv- 
ing herd  of  buffalo;  Fremont,  named  tor  the 
soldier-explorer  John  C.  Fremont;  Bird,  a  bird 
rookery:  Carrlngton  and  Stansbury.  They 
would  be  connected  by  dikes. 

Beyond  the  central  salt  water  area,  the  net- 
work of  roads  would  tie  all  parts  of  the  basin 
with  Wasatch  basin  cities  and  towns  noted 
for  their  cultural,  historical,  and  horticul- 
tural Intereste. 

Other  points  of  note  would  include  the 
wildfowl  refuge  near  Brigham  City,  and  the 
famoxis  Salt  Flats  west  toward  Wendover, 
where  automobile  speed  records  are  made  and 
broken. 

Not  all  plans  are  for  the  distant  future. 
One  group  of  resort  operators  has  wcwked 
hard  this  spring  hoping  to  make  1966  the 
greatest  tourist  year  In  the  lake's  history. 

John  C.  Silver,  owner  of  Silver  Sand's 
Beach  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake — a  resort 
that  drew  an  estimated  100,000  visitors  last 
year— says,  "The  public  is  getting  tired  of 
the  way  things  have  been  going,  and  Is  de- 
manding more  and  better  facilities." 

FLANS    rOB    A    NEW   BKACH 

Sliver  also  heads  another  company.  The 
New  Saltalr,  Inc.  (no  connection  with  the  old 
Saltalr),  with  plans  to  build  a  small  Island 
on  a  reef  beyond  the  old  Salt  Lake  County 
boat  landing,  now  desolate  because  of  the 
receding  water. 

"This  Islet."  Silver  says,  "Is  designed  so  Its 
beaches  will  be  Intact  whether  the  water  Is 
high  or  low."  The  public  would  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Island  by  boat.  He  believes  It 
is  out  far  enough  to  function  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  water,  and  will  be  high  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  water  at  all 
conceivable  levels. 

There  are  two  other  beaches  being  used 
now:  Sunset,  adjoining  Silver  Sands,  and 
Blackrock,  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the 
three.  Blackrock,  not  a  formally-operated 
beach,  is  free  to  the  public,  but  has  only  a 
few  concessions  and  weather-beaten  bath- 
houses. 

If  the  lake  level  should  rise  suddenly,  be- 
yond all  expectations,  these  three  beach  areas 
would  be  flooded  out.  They  oiler  excellent 
salt  water  bathing,  but  there  Is  nothing  to 
attract  the  tourist  for  more  than  a  few  hours. 
A  drive  of  15  to  25  minutes  takes  tourists  to 
good  hotels  and  motels. 


Last  summer  and  again  this  year  an  added 
feature  is  provided — the  retxirn  for  special 
runs  of  the  old  Salt  Lake  Garfield  dlesel- 
powered  railroad  trains  which  once  carried 
vacationers  by  the  thousands  to  Saltalr.  Sil- 
vers transports  rail  passengers  from  the  old 
Saltalr  terminal  to  his  beach  by  bus  and 
boat. 

SALT  LAKE  SEEKS  TOTTKISTS 

Maxwell  E.  Rich,  former  adjutant  general 
of  the  Utah  National  Guard  and  now  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Salt  Lake  Chamber  of 
Conunerce,  points  out  the  strong  determina- 
tion of  business  leaders  to  make  the  most 
of  what  is  now  available. 

"The  lake  has  a  great  future,"  he  says. 
"But  we  are  Interested  now  In  building  tour- 
ist trade  this  summer  to  the  fullest  extent. 
We  are  leaving  out  nothing  this  year  to  at- 
tract popular  support.  The  reactivation  of 
the  old  Saltair  trains  are  a  big  help." 

Those  who  remember  the  crowded  trains 
that  used  to  leave  Salt  Lake  City  almost 
hourly  during  the  swimming  season  will 
agree. 

Members  of  the  Pro-Utah  Travel  Industry 
Committee,  established  by  the  legislature 
to  stimulate  the  tourist  Industry,  welcome 
these  bids  for  tourists.  Chairman  Wayne 
M.  Winegar  says  "Conditions  are  more  ideal 
than  ever  before  for  multi-resort  operations 
on  the  lake."  D.  James  Caimon,  Pro-Utah 
director,  points  out  that  In  addition  to  the 
projects  already  mentioned,  the  new  park 
at  the  north  end  of  Antelope  Island,  pro- 
posed by  the  GSLA,  could  add  much  to  the 
amount  of  beach  available  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Meanwhile,  a  struggle  goes  on  between  two 
conflicting  philosophies.  There  are  thoee 
who  still  Insist  the  lake  is  a  natural  mon- 
ster, wild  and  untamable.  OSLA  scientists 
and  planners  disagree.  Slowly,  however,  the 
two  camps  seem  to  be  drawing  closer  to- 
gether. 

The  problems  of  controlling  the  lake  are 
far  more  complex  than  the  average  layman 
understands,  and  this  cc»nplexity  Is  one  rea- 
son tot  divergence  In  opinion  even  among 
the  experts. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Adams, 
formerly  an  engineering  professor  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  and  other  lake  scientists, 
the  normal  rate  of  evaporation  in  Utah  is  59 
Inches  per  annum  for  fresh  water,  while 
water  at  maxlmxun  salt  density  loses  less  than 
39  Inches.  Naturally,  all  mixtures  In  between 
will  evaporate  more  slowly  as  the  salt  In- 
creases and  more  rapidly  as  the  salt  de- 
creases. 

Practically  all  drainage  water  enters  Great 
Salt  Lake  along  the  southeast  shore,  reach- 
ing Its  highest  point  In  the  spring  and  early 
stuimier.  Most  of  It  Is  runoft  from  the  Jor- 
dan, Weber,  and  Bear  rivers.  The  fresh 
water,  being  lighter,  fans  out  over  the  salt 
water  In  large  areas,  slowly  becoming  mixed 
with  the  salt  water  with  the  help  of  the 
winds  and  the  waves  until  late  In  the  sum- 
mer the  entire  mass  approaches  a  uniform 
density.  Until  then,  the  rate  of  evaporation 
varies  as  the  water  varies  in  salt  content, 
giving  the  surface  a  tendency  to  stand  at 
different  levels,  except  as  It  flattens  itself 
out  by  gravity. 

In  1959,  a  startling  new  factor  was  injected 
when  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  com- 
pleted its  new  solid  fill  across  the  lake  and 
abandoned  the  old  trestle  work  on  which  Its 
tracks  had  been  mounted  for  many  years. 
This  man-made  bar  Interferes  with  the  nat- 
ural movements  of  the  water,  forcing  large 
quantities  of  the  fresh  water  from  the  rivers 
to  move  out  along  the  south  side  of  the  fill, 
where  it  slowly  seeps  through  the  porous 
rock  formation  to  the  north  and  becomes 
trapped.  Waves  Involved  In  the  natural 
mixing  process  batter  themselves  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks  of  the  fill. 


A  LEAK  TO  THE  NOBTH 


The  barrier  is  not  completely  waterproof. 
Since  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  having  no 
large  Inlets  and  sustained  primarily  by  pre- 
cipitation, evaporates  three  times  as  much 
water  as  It  receives.  It  is  constantly  sucking 
water  from  the  south  end  to  maintain  its 
level.  It  traps  more  than  its  share  of  the 
fresh  water,  speeds  up  its  own  rate  of  evapo- 
ration, and  increases  the  migration  of  salt  to 
the  north.  So  the  entire  lake  Is  dumping 
excessive  amounts  of  salt  to  the  north,  caus- 
ing the  water  of  the  south  portions  to  lose 
Us  density  gradually.  Increasing  its  rate  ol 
evaporation — a  vicious  cycle. 

At  the  present  rate.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  salt  content  of  the  lake  will  be  reduced 
to  60  per  cent  of  maximitm  salinity  In  14 
years.  Dean  Eardley  estimates  that  the  south 
half  of  the  lake  con  be  maintained  at  the 
4,200-foot  level  (practically  Ideal  for  all  pur- 
poses) with  about  half  of  the  fresh  water 
Infiow  of  the  past  several  years,  and  also  by 
keeping  the  density  up  to  maximum  salinity 
by  cutting  off  the  salt  leak  with  a  solid  dike. 
These  steps  could  result  In  a  tremendous 
check  In  the  evaporation  loss.  The  surplus 
fresh  water  could  be  used  for  home.  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  purposes  In  the  fresh 
water  areas,  or  diverted  back  to  the  north 
end  If  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
future  Industrialization. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  lake's  worst  handicaps 
has  been  its  Inaccessibility.  Of  its  approxi- 
mately 200  miles  of  shoreline  only  about 
three  miles  In  the  extreme  southeast  corner 
has  ever  been  put  to  recreational  use.  The 
rest  is  a  vast  wasteland  made  worse  by  the 
wide  fluctuations  of  the  water  level.  Be- 
cause of  the  lake  basin's  shallowness,  water 
flows  back  and  forth  across  several  hundred 
square  miles,  creating  the  widely  publicized 
controversy  over  the  ownership  of  the  shore- 
lands. 

Once  this  central  Island  system  of  roads 
and  dikes  Is  completed,  however,  the  Islands 
themselves  will  add  many  miles  of  beaches 
and  approaches.  Even  the  dikes  between 
may  eventually  be  supplemented  by  man- 
made  beaches.  There  will  be  almost  un- 
limited facilities  for  motels,  golf  courses,  and 
new  recreation  areas  of  every  description. 

These  possibilities  will  bring  added  com- 
petition, a  fact  which  may  be  of  concern 
to  owners  of  the  small  south  end  resort  prop- 
erties. Their  worry  appears  to  be  needless, 
because  the  increasing  use  of  the  lake  for 
recreational  purposes  will  probably  keep 
ahead  of  construction  of  faculties. 

Admittedly,  the  cost  of  the  master  plan 
will  be  gigantic.  Nevertheless,  for  the  first 
time  In  history.  It  appears  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  lake  could  pay  back  the  cost. 

According  to  A.  Z.  Richards,  Jr.,  consult- 
ing engineer  to  the  GSLA,  the  fresh  water 
reservoir  in  the  east  embayment  would  sup- 
ply Industry,  agriculture  and  recreation  uses 
on  a  profitable  basis.  By  placing  a  dike 
along  the  east  zone,  large  areas  of  the  old 
lake  bed.  now  a  useless  swamp,  would  be  ex- 
posed. Production  of  valuable  chemicals 
from  this  soil  would  be  speeded  up. 

THE    UiKX    WOULD    PAT    TTS    DEBTS 

Roads,  parks,  bathing  beaches,  and  all 
housing  and  recreational  facilities  connected 
with  Antelope  and  Fremont  islands  would 
become  immediately  profitable. 

Eased  on  the  master  plan  computations, 
the  state  would  have  to  borrow  91  million  a 
year  for  12  years,  possibly  by  issuing  bonds. 
Private  interests  will  need  to  raise  another 
$1  million  annually  during  the  same  period. 
It  is  estimated  that  after  a  period  of  15  years 
the  sale  of  dependable  water  and  reclaimed 
land  would  begin  to  repay  to  the  state  the 
millions  Invested. 

Private  Investors  would  get  their  money 
back  sooner  by  exploiting  the  Industrial  and 
recreational     opportunities.    The    first    six 


complete    the    dike 


years  would  see  the  ea  it  dike  and  embayment 
completed;  the  seconi^  six-year  period  would 
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across    the    lake    and 


around  to  the  point  of  ^ginning. 

The  key  to  this  oi^^rall  plan,  which  will 
determine  the  rate  a^  which  it  can  go  for- 
ward, is  the  present  e^rlment  the  GSLA  is 
conducting  with  the  cooperation  of  Kenne- 
cott  Copper  Co.  to  deftermlne  if  the  tailings 
from  the  mills  at  Magna  can  be  used  to  build 
the  proposed  dike  system.  A  test  strip  is 
being  run  into  the  Ibke,  and  though  only 
parUally  completed,  the  results  are  highly 
favorable.     Richards  is  enthusiastic. 

"The  fears  of  the  opponents  of  the  plan," 
he  says,  "are  not  belig  Justified.  The  tail- 
ings, which  are  being  run  directly  from  the 
mUls  to  the  lake  by  aj  BotaUon  system,  firm 


plan  of  the  GSLA,  the  plan  to  rescue  Great 
Salt  Lake  from  its  present  pattern  of  disuse 
and  decline  Is  galnmg  momentvun. 


up  and  make  a  solid 
and  not  even  the  str 
apart. 

"Neither  do  the  tail, 
be  murky  as  some  fe 


t>re  In  the  salt  water, 
gest  waves  tear  them 

Igs  cause  the  water  to 
•ed.     This  Is  becaiise 


the  material  U  entirely  rock  and  mirieral 
particles.  Though  a  Mnall  amount  of  col- 
loidal material  remaltm  loose  at  the  outer 
edges,  it  merely  flows  back  and  forth  with 
the  movements  of  the  nayek,  without  chang- 
ing the  basic  f ormatloii  pr-cpntamlnatlng  the 

The  experiment,  no4r'  welJjinUgi;  way,  will 
be  continued  several  thousand  teit  further 
into  the  lake,  then  will^  be  permitti(!&  to  sUnd 
while  it  Is  studied.         '  _y 

Utah  State  University  will  try  to  determine 
what  plant  life  mlghlj  be  Induced  to  grow 
along  such  a  dike  systthi. 

Since  the  entire  eJjferlmental  dike,  ex- 
tending more  than  fijq  miles,  can  be  ac- 
compUshed  by  direct  flptation  from  the  mills 
with  the  help  of  boo*ter  pumps.  It  would 
cost  only  a  fraction  of  kmy  other  known  dike 
construction  method.    ] 

Another  big  hurdle  ^s  overcome  early  in 
June  when  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  a  bUl  Introduced  bt  Sen.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
D-Utah,  and  Rep.  DAttt  S.  King,  D-Utah 
directing  the  federal  government  to  sell  to 
Utah  a  strip  of  land  enfcircling  the  lake  lying 
between  the  early-daj^  federal  government 
survey  of  the  lake  bouridary  and  the  present, 
receded  lake  shoreUne.  Sale  price  is  subject 
to  negoUation  or  court  pettlement. 

Once  settled,  the  pro<>«ss  of  issuing  conces- 
sions for  both  Industrial  and  recreational 
purposes  can  be  speedied  up.  As  many  as 
650,000  acres  of  shorelliie  land  Is  involved. 

WHO   SHOULD   CONTROL    IT? 

Kino  and  Moss  havej^lso  Introduced  bills 
which  would  convert  AUtelope  Island  into  a 
national  monument,  •hiere  U  considerable 
opposition  to  this  bill  In  Utah,  however 
Many  people  feel  the  4(Sate  should  not  lose 
control  of  the  Island,  j  tThe  RepubUcans  in 
Congress,  Sen.  Wallace  jt.  Bennett  and  Rep. 
Laurence  J.  Burton,  lilong  with  ex-Oov. 
Clyde,  seem  to  favor  stajtfe  control. 

Representative  Kino  i|uns  up  the  need  for 
a  broad  design;  "If  the  tteat  resources  of  the 
lake  are  left  to  haphitard  Individual  de- 
velopment, the  result  wbuld  be  spotty  often 
Inadequate,  and  wlthipt  a  true  western 
motif.  There  Is  almo 
tunity  for  Individual  e: 
publicly-controlled  plai 

Governor  Rampton  [promises  to  push 
ahead  as  fast  as  possibU  on  both  the  com- 
mercial and  recreation^  development  of  the 
lake.  I  , 

"This  Includes  the  dtielopment  of  Ante- 
lope Uland.-  he  says.  ;  "i  see  no  Incom- 
patlblUty  between  combining  commercial 
and  recreational  uses.  IThe  lake  and  Its  re- 
sources are  large  enoUgh  for  both,  and 
Utah's  economic  growth  requires  that  both 
commercial  and  recreattonal  uses  of  the  lake 
be  developed  to  the  maktmimi  extent." 

Based  on  the  growing  unanimity  of  pur- 
pose and  resolve,  coordlaated  by  the  master 


t    unlimited    oppor- 
iterprlse  in  the  large 


WHY  THE  JOY  OVER  VIET 
ELECTION? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  al- 
most before  the  final  ballot  was  cast  in 
the  recent  South  Vietnamese  elections, 
and  even  before  the  results  could  be 
analyzed,  administration  spokesmen, 
news  stories  and  editorial  writers  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  were 
hailing  the  election  as  a  great  triumph 
for  democracy. 

If  herding  a  preselected  populace  to 
the  polls  to  vote  for  carefully  screened 
candidates  is  a  victory  for  democracy 
then,  I  confess,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imder- 
stand  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  keystone  of  any  democracy  is  free 
elections.  If  a  government  prohibits 
from  voting  those  who  may  not  share  its 
views — if  a  government  prevents  those 
people  from  nmning  for  election  with 
whose  opinions  it  disagrees — then  it  can- 
not be  said  that  there  has  been  a  free 
election. 

What  happened  in  South  Vietnam  in 
this  past  election  was  akin  to  what  has 
been  happening  over  the  years  in  the 
Soviet  Union  where  only  carefully 
selected  candidates  dedicated  to  the 
Communist  regime  are  permitted  to  have 
their  names  on  the  ballot  and  then  the 
government  blatantly  claimed  to  have 
held  "free  elections"  and  to  have  gar- 
nered 99"/,oo  percent  of  the  vote. 

In  a  thoughtful  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  for  September  19,  1966,  the 
eminent  columnist  Clayton  Pritchey 
analyzes  the  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
in  realistics  terms  and  presents  a  view 
which  differs  from  the  prevailing  paeans. 
Mr.  Pritchey  says  in  part: 

If  the  American  people  swallow  the  new 
Ky-Johnson  line,  they  wUl  again  end  up 
disappointed  and  disillusioned.  Just  as  they 
have  in  the  past  when  the  truth  ultimately 
deflated  previous  propaganda  fantasies. 

It  Is  better  to  face  up  to  the  truth  at 
once,  and  the  truth  Is  that  the  Viet  Nam 
election  (if  it  can  honestly  be  called  that) 
is  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  testi- 
monial to  General  Kys  mUitary  government. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Prltchey's  article  in  the  Washington  Star 
for  September  19,  1966  entitled  "Why 
the  Joy  Over  Viet  Election?"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed 
as  follows: 

Why  the  Jot  Over  Varr  Election? 
(By  Clayton   Fritchey) 

The  post-election  Jag  in  South  Viet  Nam 
goes  on  unabated,  and  the  Intoxication  of 
Washington  officialdom  almost  equals  that 
of  the  Saigon  generals,  who  are  described 
as  "almost  deliriotis  with  Joy." 

Premier  Ky  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
mlUtary  dictatorship  are  hailing  the  elec- 
Uon  as  a  "triumph  for  democracy,"  a 
"smashing  victory"  for  the  government,  and 
a  teistlmonlal  to  the  ruling  Junta. 

The  President  of  the  U.S.  has  added  his 
own  beaming  benedlcUon:  "The  large  turn- 
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out,"  he  said  "Is  to  me  a  vote  of  confidence  " 
Confidence  in  what? 

If  the  American  people  swallow  the  new 
Ky-Johnson  line,  they  will  again  end  up 
disappointed  and  disillusioned.  Just  as  they 
have  in  the  past  when  the  truth  ultimately 
deflated  previous  propaganda  fantasies. 

It  Is  better  to  face  up  to  the  truth  at  once 
and  the  truth  is  that  the  Viet  Nam  election 
(if  it  can  honestly  be  called  that)  is  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  a  testimonial  to 
Gen.  Ky's  military  government. 

No  one  yet  knows  what  the  election  re- 
sults really  mean,  or  even  portend,  so  Ky 
and  his  U.S.  supporters  simply  proclaim  that 
the  mere  size  of  the  turnout  (also  In  dis- 
pute) is  in  itself  an  endorsement  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Yet  the  one,  Indisputable,  fact  seems  to 
be  that  If  the  vote^U  a  testimonial  to  any- 
thing at  all.  It  Is  to  the  people's  deep  desire 
to  have  an  elected,  civilian  government,  and 
not  a  self -Imposed  military  one,  such  as  Ky 
presently  heads  up. 

Just  how  that  constitutes  a  ringing  affir- 
mation of  the  Ky  Junta  U  something  that 
baffles  disinterested  observers,  most  of  whom 
see  the  election  as  a  strong  expression  of 
popular  will  for  replacing  the  generals  with 
a  constitutional,  representative  government. 
If  that  Is  so,  why  are  the  generals  so 
elated?  They  are  Jubilant  because  they 
think  they  have  succeeded  (temporarily  at 
least)  In  acquiring  the  protective  coloring 
of  a  democratic  election,  without  running 
any  risks  to  their  own  future.  They  think 
they  have  fixed  it  so  that  they  are  safe  no 
matter  what  happens.  And  they  are  probably 
right  in  this  estimate 

As  everyone  knows,  the  only  reason  the 
elections  were  held  in  the  first  place  is  that 
the  Buddhists  forced  Ky  to  call  them.  Last 
spring,  it  took  weeks  of  demonstrations,  vio- 
lence, and  fiery  Immolations  to  exact  an 
electoral  promise  from  the  Junta.  The  Bud- 
dhlstj  have  never  been  pro-Communist  or 
pro- Viet  Cong.  They  simply  fought  for  elec- 
tlonp  and  representative  government  imtU 
the  militarists  grudgingly  gave  in. 

No  doubt  the  hopes  of  many  unsophisti- 
cated Vietnamese,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
have  been  momentarily  raised  by  the  Joy  of 
Just  casting  a  ballot;  and  no  doubt  many 
Americans  would  like  to  beUeve  Premier  Ky's 
statement  that  the  election  means  "a  bright- 
er, more  beautiful  future "  for  his  nation. 

The  only  fly  in  this  unctuous  ointment  Is 
that  In  the  little  more  than  10  years  of  South 
Viet  Nam's  history  there  have  been  a  dozen 
mlUtary  governments,  and  none  of  these 
regimes.  Including  Ky's,  has  yet  been  able 
to  find  a  place  for  the  people  In  the  country's 
"beautiful  futvire." 


MANAGING  THE  NORTHEAST  COR- 
RIDOR'S HIGH-SPEED  GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
16,  1965,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  in  support  of 
S.  1588,  the  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965,  I  cited  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.,  and  sug- 
gested that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  the  Idea  of  chartering  a  mixed 
public-private  corporation  along  the  lines 
of  Comsat  to  do  the  job  of  building  and 
managing  the  new  ground  transportation 
systems  that  eventually  will  result  from 
the  research  undertaken  pursuant  to  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
of  1965. 

Subsequently.  I  asked  the  New  Haven 
chapter  of  the  Ripon  Society,  which  is 
composed  of  Yale  University  students,  to 
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explore  the  feasibility  of  this  idea.  Let 
me  add,  parenthetically  and  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  the  Rlpon  Society  Is  a 
Republican  research  and  policy  organiza- 
tion whose  members  are  young  academic 
and  professional  people  interested  In  In- 
fusing the  Republican  Party  with  new 
blood  and  fresh  ideas.  It  was  founded  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  December  1962  by  a 
group  of  law  and  graduate  students  and 
professors  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Harvard  University. 
The  Ripon  Society  now  has  chapters  In 
several  cities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  response  to  my  request,  Ripon-New 
Haven  submitted  two  papers.  The  first, 
prepared  by  Paul  R.  Lamoree,  concludes 
that  establishment  of  a  mixed  public- 
private  high-speed  ground  transit  cor- 
poration similar  to  Comsat  is  politically 
feasible.  The  second  prepared  by  Rich- 
ard Meyer,  examines  the  idea  from  an 
economic  standpoint  and  concludes  that 
it  probably  would  be  financially  feasible. 

Both  papers  are  well  done  and  should 
be  of  interest  to  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Commerce  Department  officials: 
and  private  citizens  who  are  involved  in 
the  research  and  development  activity 
authorized  by  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965.  .^vccord- 
ingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trkoretical    Considerations   or   th«    Pro- 
posed High-Spked  Transit  Corporation 
(By  Paul  R.  Lamoree) 

Since  the  Satellite  Communications  Act  of 
1962  provides  the  Inspiration  for  the  plan 
to  develop  and  Implement  a  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  under  the 
mixed  aegis  of  the  government  and  a  fed- 
erally-chartered, publicly-held  corporation,  a 
discussion  of  the  proposal  In  terms  of  pKjlltl- 
cal  theory  can  profitably  proceed  from  a 
comparison  of  the  proposal  with  Its  pro- 
genitor. 

The  primary  considerations  underlying 
each  are  the  Immense  cost  of  preliminary 
reaearch,  which  necessitates  governmental 
participation  and  funding;  the  great  Import 
of  the  prc^XMal  for  the  lives  of  the  citizenry, 
which  jTistlfles  the  resort  to  public  resources, 
as  well  as  requiring  provisions  for  some 
degree  of  public  control:  and  the  sweep- 
ing scope  of  the  project,  which  makes  the 
decision  as  to  governmental,  private-stock- 
holder, or  mixed  ownership  one  of  great 
moment  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  The  differences 
between  the  two  plans  are  equaUy  i)ertlnent 
to  the  suitability  of  the  Comsat  technique 
to  the  transportation  field.  Illustrative  dif- 
ferences are  the  purely  intra-natlonal  arena 
of  the  transportation  plan  in  contrast  to  the 
International  role  of  telecommunications,  the 
dissimilarities  between  the  roles  of  the  ex- 
isting rail  industry  In  the  high-speed  system 
and  that  of  the  communications  Industry  in 
the  satellite  system,  and  the  relative  degrees 
of  technical  development  present  in  the  two 
areas  when  the  commercial  aspects  were 
first  considered. 

Each  of  these  similarities  and  dissimi- 
larities has  some  significance  in  a  theoretical 
analysis  of  the  transit  proposal.  Each  goes 
to  either  dilute  or  reinforce  the  criticisms 
of  the  one  system  with  respect  to  the  other. 
On  the  whole,  they  all  go  to  demonstrate 
that  the  type  of  public-private  mixture  cre- 


ated for  use  In  the  satellite  field  is  even 
more  desirable  in  the  transportation  area. 

I.    PROTECTING   THE   PUBLIC   INVESTMENT 

The  central  fact  of  the  satellite  program 
for  our  purposes  was  that  the  Corporation, 
which  operates  for  profit,  received  the  bene- 
fit of  huge  governmental  outlays  for  basic 
and  specific  research.  The  Corporation  was 
not  required  to  reimburse  the  nation  for 
these  expenses,  since  such  a  requirement 
would,  of  course,  have  been  prohibitive.  But 
the  critics  of  the  proposal  were  Incensed  that 
the  products  of  that  research  were  to  be  put 
to  commercial  use,  so  that  the  consuming 
public  would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  re- 
sulting services  on  a  tariff  above  cost,  there- 
by, they  argued,  losing  the  benefit  of  their 
research  investment  to  the  stockholders. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  criticism  evolved  di- 
rectly from  this  pivotal  fact  of  government 
investment,  and  a  satisfactory  plan  for  high- 
speed transit  must  assure  the  public  the 
benefit  of  the  development  programs  for 
which  it  must  pay. 

The  weight  of  this  objection  to  the  Comsat 
program  Is  Illustrated  by  the  size  of  the 
Government's  role  In  developing  the  tech- 
nical systems.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defease  (DOD)  together  spent 
(471.6  million  on  space  communications  re- 
search in  the  1960-63  period.  This  figure 
does  not  Include  booster  research  which,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  given  before  the  Senate 
Committee  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
J.  H.  Rubel,  constituted  W^c  of  the  total  cost. 

The  public  expenditure  probably  needed 
for  high-speed  ground  transportation  re- 
search prior  to  the  stage  of  commercial 
feasibility  is  impossible  to  Judge  before  it  Is 
determined  what  kind  or  kinds  of  systems 
will  be  piirsued.  The  expenditure  is  also  a 
function  of  the  degree  to  which  demonstra- 
tion projects  will  be  necessary  to  build  pub- 
lic acceptance  to  a  level  of  commercial  prac- 
ticality. An  extreme  figure  may  serve  to  de- 
fine the  problem:  one  research  group  work- 
ing on  a  subterranean  tubeway  operating  at 
near-sonic  speeds  has  said  that  a  minimal 
and  non-commercial  demonstration  run  Is  (2 
billion  away.  The  less  ambitious  proposals 
would  be  proportionately  cheaper,  perhaps 
on  the  scale  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  proj- 
ect now  being  probed.  The  more  advanced 
the  system,  the  more  extensive  the  demon- 
stration stage  woiild  likely  have  to  be  to 
overcome  public  reticence.  Naturally  people 
will  be  more  reluctant  to  expose  their  senses 
and  their  fragile  bodies  to,  e.g..  Jet-propelled 
Ground-Effect  Machines  than  to  150  m.p.h. 
electric  trains. 

Despite  the  attendant  uncertainties.  It 
seems  quite  probable  that  the  ultimate  pub- 
lic outlay  for  research  and  development  on 
as-yet  visionary  transit  systems  wlU  far  out- 
strip the  investment  In  satellite  communica- 
tions. Thus  the  criticisms  levelled  at  Com- 
sat must  be  met,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  space-relayed  telecommunications 
were  made  possible  by  the  spin-offs  of  a 
larger  program  spurred  by  considerations  of 
national  security  and  national  prestige,  while 
a  ground  transit  system  must  be  approached 
calculatingly  on  its  own  merits. 

In  addition,  while  the  public  role  in  space 
relays  could  cease  upon  the  furnishing  of  in- 
formation, a  limited  number  of  rockets,  and 
launch  facilities — except  for  continued  reg- 
xilation — it  must  be  a  more  active  one  in 
transportation,  for  these  reasons:  first  the 
initial  runs  are  Just  the  beginning  of  a  de- 
velopment that  will  proceed  upon  Its  own 
logic  across  the  continent:  second  the  sys- 
tem, whichever  is  chosen,  will  require  active 
government  participation,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  exercising  eminent  domain;  and 
finally,  political  questions  are  posed  by  the 
deployment  of  the  system,  which  may  well 
become  a  major  factor  in  the  economy  and 
demography  of  the  nation. 


A.  PubUc  oumership  ia  inappropriate 

In  meeting  this  area  of  criticism,  however. 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  possible  alter- 
natives. Given  that  there  will  be  a  high- 
speed transit  system,  the  question  becomes 
one  of  how  best  to  assure  the  public  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  Its  Investment.  This  might  be 
done  by  giving  the  government  ownership  of 
the  system,  or  by  structuring  and  regulating 
the  privately-held  enterprise  to  guarantee  Its 
responsiveness  to  the  public  Interest. 

The  same  quantum  of  expenditure  that 
gives  rise  to  concern  for  the  taxpayers'  re- 
turn on  their  outlay  strongly  militates 
against  government  ownership :  the  potential 
eventual  size  and  Impact  of  the  transit  grid  is 
so  immense  that  public  ownership  of  It 
would  necessarily  unsettle  the  balance  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy.  No  exclusively  federal  dcwnestic 
project  has  ever  approached  the  Implications 
of  this  one,  unless  it  is  electrification  and 
flood  control  (a  pregnant  exception).  Own- 
ership would  necesarlly  be  active,  In  that  a 
transit  system  requires  a  great  deal  of  man- 
power to  operate  and  vigorous  direction  of 
Its  growth.  The  government  would  therefore 
be  injected  Into  the  lives  of  its  citizens  in 
a  highly  significant  fashion. 

There  are  two  other  aspects  of  a  trans- 
portation grid  that  dlstlngush  It  from,  for  ex- 
ample, public  power  or  a  hypothetical  pub- 
lic satellite  relay  system:  First,  a  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  sort  envisioned  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  ultimate  consumer,  since  it 
is  primarily  a  passenger  device.  Public 
power  plants  on  the  whole  sell  to  regional 
co-operatives  or  private  distributors,  who 
serve  to  dilute  the  impact  of  government  on 
the  consumer's  life.  Even  In  schemes  like 
Medicare  the  services  are  privately  per- 
formed, with  the  government  acting  only  as 
payor  of  fees  and  general  supervisor  of 
standards.  Satellite  communications,  if  they 
were  vmder  government  ownership,  would 
place  as  a  buffer  between  the  citizen-con- 
sumer and  the  government  the  communica- 
tions service  industries — the  telephone,  tele- 
graph and  broadcsist  companies. 

Second,  public  power  does  not  approacti 
pre-emption  of  the  field:  there  remains  a 
healthy  private  power  Industry.  Similarly 
a  public  satellite  relay  arrangement  would 
not  exhaust  the  telecommunications  field: 
cables,  micro-wave  relays  and  scatter  broad- 
casts can  and  do  provide  almost  identical 
services  to  the  same  clientele.  But  a  federal 
ground  transportation  grid  would  hold  ex- 
clusive sway  over  the  area  of  service,  because 
no  private  competitor  could  manage  ttie 
necessary  capital  Investment  to  compete  di- 
rectly, or  offer  roughly  parallel  services, 
which  would  be  rendered  merely  redundant 
by  the  geographical  character  of  transporta- 
tion services.  Air,  bus  and  conventional  rail 
services  are  not  sufficiently  parallel  to  dilute 
the  resulting  federal  monopoly,  because  of 
limitations  of  passenger  capacity  and  speed 
Inherent  in  their  vehicles. 

B.  Organization  and  regulation:  the 
pragmatic  approach 

If  we  reject  public  ownership,  the  question 
narrows  to  one  of  devising  an  adequate 
structure  and  mode  of  regulation  for  a  "pri- 
vate" corporate  system.  This  in  turn  divides 
Into  two  practical  problems:  one  of  the  orga- 
nization of  the  owning  and  operating  entity, 
and  the  other  of  allotting  the  supervisory 
role  to  a  sufBclently  vigorous  regulatory  body. 

In  these  areas  the  high-speed  ground 
transit  field  Is  more  promising  even  than 
was  the  satellite  relay  field.  And  if  suf- 
ficient safe-guards  of  these  sorts  can  be  pro- 
vided, there  will  remain  no  good  reason  to 
invoke  the  spectre  of  public  ownership. 

1 .  Structure  of  the  Corporation 
A  review  of  the  structure  and  possible 
weaknesses  of  the  Comsat  Corporation  is  in- 
structive.   The  charter  provides  for  thirteen 
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directors,  six  each  fro  4  the  ranks  of  the  par- 
ticipating communlcMiona  companies  and 
the  public  stockholderc,  and  one  representa- 
tive of  the  public  at  large  appointed  by  the 
_  President  of  the  United  States.  CriUcs  of 
the  Act  feared  that  the  balance  would  be 
upset  In  favor  of  the  Industry,  since  it  was 
likely  that  (1)  large  blocs  of  the  publicly 
subscribed  stock,  wit*  the  attendant  voting 
power,  woiUd  fall  Intd  the  hands  of  the  sup- 
pliers of  electronic  equipment,  whose  inter- 
ests are  allegedly  Indistinguishable  from 
those  of  the  partlcii^atlng  companies;  and 
(2)  the  membership  of  the  board  would  have 
to  be  drawn  from  th*  Industry,  there  being 
few,  If  any,  other  s^prces  of  communica- 
tions expertise.  > 

Neither  of  these  fattors  has  comparable 
impact  in  the  area  df  transportation,  so  a 
similar  structure  would  be  more  nearly  un- 
exceptionable. In  thp.  first  place,  the  rail- 
roads, which  would  li«  the  counterparts  of 
RCA  and  the  like,  ^^ve  no  supplier  sub- 
sidiaries akin  to,  for  Q:iample,  Western  Elec- 
tric In  the  electronli*  field — the  scope  of 
railroad  activity  has  >een  strictly  circum- 
scribed by  law  for  d^ades.  Moreover,  the 
independent  suppliers  W  railroad  equipment 
have  much  less  intejgrated  Interests  than 
their  communlcatlonfi  counterparts:  rails 
come  from  the  primaty  steel  Industry,  the 
members  of  which  halvi  Interests  much  too 
broad  to  converge  wltili  the  raUways  roUlng 
stock,  traction  equlpifaent  and  components 
come  from  diverse  coihpanies  such  as  Budd 
Coaches  and  General  Motors. 

In  the  second  placi.  even  U  the  pool  of 
talent  from  which  the  directors  would  be 
drawn  were  limited  td  the  rail  and  raU  sup- 
ply Industries — but  of  course  It  would  not 
be,  since  the  new  systems  would  involve  as 
well  for  Instance  the  airframe  and  exotic 
propulsion  companies — the  geographical 
bounds  of  the  Individual  roads'  markets 
would  confute  any  timdency  to  bury  the 
public  Interest  in  comk&on  private  ones. 

Furthermore,  the  high-speed  grid  would 
not  be  a  mere  adjunct  to  existing  rail  serv- 
ices, analogous  to  thf!  space  relay  system, 
but  would  be  a  competing  system  standing 
to  the  railroads  as  airlines  and  buses  now  do. 
Another  of  the  fears  expressed  by  the 
critics  of  the  satellite  corporaUon  plan  was 
that  the  Industry  dlre(jtors  would  drag  their 
feet  In  research  and  development  to  post- 
pone the  obsolescence  <>t  the  Industry's  exist- 
ing equipment.  This  cHticlsm.  too,  has  little 
validity  m  the  transportation  field,  because 
(1)  the  railroads  which  would  be  most  Im- 
mediately affected— those  with  passenger 
service  In  the  Northeast  Corridor  and  In  sim- 
ilar megalopolltan  band*— have  demonstrated 
little  interest  In  preserving  their  passenger 
business,  and  have  adfled  little  capital  to 
passenger  faculties  re^ntly  enough  to  be 
concerned  about  unamortized  Investments; 
and  (2)  the  high-speed  system  would  prob- 
ably not  displace  exi«tlng  facilities,  but 
would  draw  upon  a  n^w  cUentele  composed 
Of  passengers  who  woald  otherwise  either 
not  make  the  trip,  or  gd  by  air. 

There  was  another  i>oublesome  potential 
conflict  between  In  directors'  Interests  as 
members  of  the  satellite  corporation  board 
and  as  parties  to  the  Industry  that  Is  not 
meaningful  in  the  transit  context:  owner- 
ship of  the  ground  relay  stations,  which  are 
analogous  to  rail  tenhlnals  and  home-to- 
termlnal  transportation  was  to  remain  with 
tne  separate  companlen,  possibly  creating  a 
conflict  of  interest  as  to  relevant  pollclee. 
The  age,  locations  and  dense  usage  of  exist- 
ing terminals  probably  preclude  their  use 
with  the  new  system,  and  there  la  no  reason 
to  beUeve  that  the  exliVng  roads  win  buUd 
new  ones  for  the  hlg^t^peed  grid. 
a.  PubUc  BteulaUon 
Many  crlUce  of  tli*  Comsat  propowd 
cnarged  that  tberv  wi  4  to  be  no  effective 
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pubUc  overseer  of  the  resulting  enterprise, 
pointing  to  the  vacillations  and  equivoca- 
tions In  the  record  of  the  FCC  as  evidence 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  plan.  But  the  most 
logical  nominee  for  the  regulatory  role  in  the 
transit  plan,  the  ICC,  has  a  much  stronger 
record,  and  transportation  has  proved  an 
area  more  amenable  to  close  supervision. 
The  endemic  problems  of  the  FCC — under- 
staffing,  Umlted  budget,  and  discontinuity  of 
policy-making  leadership— do  not  trouble  the 
vigorous  ICC. 

In  any  case,  adequate  regulation  Is  a  rela- 
tively simple  problem  of  legislative  drafts- 
manship. Even  If  the  initial  provisions  were 
to  prove  Inadequate,  Improvements  could  be 
made  later  to  satisfy  any  specific  criticisms 
that  might  arise. 

In  short,  the  alternative  to  governmental 
ownership  as  a  guaranty  of  the  public  invest- 
ment Is  to  be  found  in  careful  structuring 
of  the  corporation  and  energetic  regulations 
by  federal  agencies  suited  to  the  task.  For 
the  reasons  given,  these  approaches  seem  both 
sufficient  and  practical,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  promUe  not  to  disturb  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  the  pubUc  and  private 
sectors. 

in.    EXTRAOROINART    POLmCAI,    and    MILn-ART 
nCPUCATIONS 

A.  Foreign  policy 

Quite  aside  from  the  basic  Issue  of  the 
pubUc's  financial  Interest  In  the  satelUte 
communications  system,  that  proposal  drew 
fire  because  of  one  aspect  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  enterprise  which  Is  quite 
without  counterpart  in  the  high-speed  tran- 
sit scheme.  A  satellite  broadcast  capacity 
necessarUy  had  Implications  for  foreign  pol- 
ley,  since  it  was  to  a  large  degree  directed  to 
international,  trans-oceanic  ctMnmunlcatlons 
which  can,  if  well  used,  serve  to  Improve 
understanding  between  peoples.  In  federal 
hands  it  would  be  a  potentially  powerful 
propaganda  vehicle.  It  was  argued  that  the 
potential  of  the  system  would  better  con- 
form to  the  naUonal  Interest  In  these  areas 
If  It  were  under  direct  government  supervi- 
sion, and  devoted  to  a  lesser  degree  to  pri- 
vate commercial  transactions.  Moreover  It 
was  argued  that  some  commercial  broadcasts 
might  actually  prove  IrriUUng  to  Interna- 
tional relations. 

The  transit  system,  however,  will  be  purely 
Intra-natlonal.  It  could  not  be  exploited  for 
foreign  poUcy  purposes— except  insofar  as  it 
wiu  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  imagination 
and  competence  of  our  people— nor  can  its 
operaUon  adversely  Influence  our  standlne 
with  other  nations.  «»"»""b 

Governmental  usage 
Equally  Irrelevant  to  the  proposed  transit 
system  is  the  argument  directed  at  the  satel- 
Ute plan  that  the  government  should  retain 
the  facilities  to  be  able  to  tap  their  potential 
for  military  and  national  security  purposes 
The  high-speed  transit  grid  wUl  have  no  mili- 
tary utUity  in  normal  times.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  government  might 
need  to  rely  upon  It  would  be  one  of  national 
emergency,  at  which  time  the  fast  trains 
would  be  very  useful  for  troop  and  materiel 
movements.  But  availability  for  such  pur- 
poses can  be  assured  Just  as  It  is  with  con- 
yentional  raU  facilities,  by  a  charter  clause 
like  those  of  the  rail  corporations  which  al- 
lows the  government  priority  and  rate  pref- 
erences in  periods  of  military  need.  In  fact 
the  railroads,  which  benefitted  from  land 
grants  during  the  period  of  westward  expan- 
sion, have  largely  repaid  the  public  by  carry- 
ing troops  below  tariff  in  the  succeeding 
years.  It  might  weU  serve  to  placate  the 
wltlcs  Who  complain  of  private  enterprise 
benefitting  from  government-financed  re- 
search if  provision  were  made  for  such  "In- 
stallment paymente"  In  the  enabling  act  es- 
tabUshing  the  proposed  high-speed  transit 
corporation. 


FiNANCXAi,  Considerations  op  the  Proposed 
High-speed  Ground  TttAMSiT  Corpora- 
tion 

Decision  makers  In  government  and  pri- 
vate Industry  today  are  treating  high  speed 
ground  transportetlon  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor as  a  subject  for  renovation  but  only 
In  a  conventional  sense.  With  a  view  toward 
more  radical  systems  of  ground  transporta- 
tion Tale  Ripon  has  embarked  upon  an  eco- 
nomic analysis  designed  to  describe  the 
framework  within  such  a  project  should  be 
considered  and  to  ascertain  within  broad 
limits  the  revenues,  both  ImpUclt  and  ex- 
pUcit,  potentially  attributable  to  such  a  sys- 
tem. Prom  a  technological  point  of  view  our 
thoughts  have  l>een  shaped  by  articles  In  two 
leading  American  periodicals.  See  Edwards, 
"High  Speed  Tube  Transportation",  213-2 
Scientific  American.  34  1965,  and  Leasing, 
"The  400  mph  Passenger  Train",  71-4  For- 
tune 124  1965. 

Any  such  analysis  Is  of  necessity  Incom- 
plete without  a  corresponding  estimate  of  the 
projected  operating  expenses  of  any  desired 
radical  rail  system.  Consequently,  in  order 
to  render  this  analysis  formally  complete  we 
shall  hypothesize  arbitrary  estimates  of  oper- 
ating expenses.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the 
completely  untested  nature  of  such  a  system. 
no  estimate  of  operating  expenses  not  based 
on  some  functioning  pilot  project  should  be 
relied  upon  to  any  substantial  degree. 

The  only  sclentlflc  method  of  malting  an 
Investment  decision  such  as  wlU  be  the  case 
If  a  radical  rail  system  Is  embarked  upon  Is 
the  discovmted  cash  flow  method.  Schwartz, 
Corporation  Finance  199.  This  method  r»- 
qiUres  the  decision  maker  to  equate  the  cur- 
rent capital  ouUay  of  an  Investment  project 
to  Its  discounted  future  cash  flows.  If  the 
present  value  of  the  future  cash  flows.  In- 
cluding social  beneflU  In  this  case,  exceeds 
the  current  capital  outlay  the  project  should 
be  undertaken.  Therefore  In  order  the  anal, 
ysls  presented  here  one  must  quantify  the 
value  of  the  social  beneflts  we  list. 

The  cash  flow  for  each  year  in  the  usefiU 
Ufe  of  the  project  consists  of  the  amoimt  of 
cash  It  win  earn  above  Its  out  of  pocket  oper- 
ating expenses  (which  excludes  depreciation) 
before  taxes  i.e.,  revenue  less  cash  expenses. 
Since  these  cash  flows  wIU  be  generated  In 
the  future  they  must  be  discounted  to  make 
the  dollar  values  represented  by  these  flows 
comparable  to  the  money  spent  in  the  pres- 
ent to  build  the  project.  An  appropriate  dis- 
count factor  is  the  cost  of  capital  the  Investor 
must  bear  for  the  money  obtained  now  to 
build  the  project  whether  It  be  Interest  on 
bonds  or  the  cost  of  common  stock.  The 
mathematical  formulation  of  thU  Investment 
criterion  is  the  following: 


C= 
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where  C=prc8ent    cash    outlay    to    build 

the  project 
n=  useful    life    of    the    projc-ct    iu 

years 
R=ca8h  flow = revenue  less  cxpt-n-sm 

before    taxes    and    excluding 

depreciation 
r= the  cost  of  capital  Ibid 
In  this  report  we  shall  estimate  only  the 
cash  flow  for  the  year  1985  because  time  and 
resources  do  not  permit  the  calculation  of 
the  cash  flows  for  each  year  of  the  useful  life 
of  the  project.  Calculations  for  subsequent 
years  can  be  made  In  the  Identical  manner 
by  substituting  up  to  date  population  esti- 
mates. Nevertheless,  from  this  one  calcula- 
tion one  can  make  Judgments  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  further  Investigation  in  this  fleld. 
Some  risk  always  exists  In  the  projection  of 
cash  flows.  In  fact  there  exists  some  prob- 
ability distribution  about  each  distinct  cash 
flow  prediction  within  which  the  estimate 
may  vary.    Thus  one  must  keep  In  miatl 
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tbftt  eTen  where  the  prediction  of  cash  flow 
!•  ttaelf  iMued  on  precise  data  the  vlclsaltudes 
of  time  make  the  estimate  only  an  expected 
value  subject  to  some  variance. 

The  calculations  made  In  this  report  are 
baaed  on  two  sets  oX  assumptions  arranged 
In  all  possible  combinations.  The  report 
employs  both  high  and  low  population 
projections  obtained  from  state  by  state 
projections  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  report  also  employs  two  esti- 
mates of  the  effect  of  a  factor  which  shiOl  be 
known  as  the  time  elasticity  of  demand  for 
rail  travel.  Hie  time  elasticity  of  demand 
measures  the  change  in  the  amount  of  pas- 
senger miles  traveled  in  response  to  a  given 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
travel  between  two  cities.  If  rail  travel  Is 
time  elastic  a  given  percentage  decrease  in 
the  time  elapeed  between  two  places  will 
Induce  a  relatively  greater  change  in  psis- 
senger  miles  traveled,  e.g.  a  time  elasticity 
of  1.5  means  that  for  every  1%  decrease  in 
time  to  travel  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington passenger  miles  will  increase  by  1 V^  %. 
A  unitary  time  elasticity  of  demand  means 
that  a  given  %  change  in  time  elapsed  will 
Induce  an  equal  change  In  passenger  miles 
traveled.  An  economist  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  made  such  a  calculation  for 
air  travel  in  the  United  States  between  295 
city  pairs  In  1960  and  reached  a  result  of 
about  1.5.  Brown,  "Measuring  tie  Elastici- 
ties of  Air  Travel",  7965  Proceedings  of  the 
Business  and  Economics  Statistics  Section  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association  278. 

The  report  uses  this  figure  as  an  estimate 
of  the  time  elasticity  of  demand  for  rail 
travel.  In  1963  rail  travel  accounted  for 
2.23%  of  all  passenger  miles  traveled  In  the 
VS.  among  the  four  chief  forms  of  trans- 
portation— auto,  air,  rail,  and  bus.  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  1965  Statistical  Abstract 
S69.  If  the  trend  In  this  proportion  has 
about  flattened  out  after  a  precipitous  de- 
cline since  19S2  when  it  was  over  6.0%,  and 
if  we  assume  that  the  decreased  travel  time 
In  the  Northeast  Corridor  that  would  be  the 
result  of  the  construction  of  sucli  a  system 
as  U  envisioned  here  would  have  '^be  equiv- 
alent effect  as  time  elapsed  had  in  the  air 
study,  namely  a  time  elasticity  of  1.5.  then 
the  proportion  of  passenger  miles  traveled 
accounted  for  by  rail  would  Increase  to 
4Jn  %  within  a  short  time  after  Inauguration 
of  the  system,  other  things  being  equal. 
(Other  things  means  chiefly  the  fare.)  This 
result  comes  about  as  follows:  since  the 
radical  rail  system  under  consideration 
would  approach  an  average  speed  of  200  mph 
or  about  2Vi  times  the  present  speed  the  time 
elapsed  between  any  city  pair  would  be  de- 
creased by  60%  and  the  volume  of  traffic 
would  Increase  by  90%  with  an  elasticity  of 
1.6.  We  shall  use  this  figure  as  the  high 
estimate  of  the  effect  of  time  elasticity. 
This  figure  assumes  that  the  entire  increase 
In  the  proportion  of  rail  traffic  to  total 
traffic  will  come  out  of  the  other  modes  of 
transportation  and  not  out  of  persons  who 
didn't  travel  at  all  before  the  construction  of 
the  system.  To  the  extent  that  an  Increase 
In  rail  travel  Induced  by  the  decreased  time 
would  attract  prior  non-travelers  the  4.23% 
figure  Is  biased  downwards. 

To  achieve  a  low  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
time  elasticity  we  fitted  a  logarithmic  record 
line  to  the  proportions  of  total  passenger 
miles  traveled  accounted  for  by  rail  in  the 
period   1952-1963   and  then  extrapolated  to 

1985.  If  the  trend  continues  as  it  developed 
In  this  period  the  railroads  will  account  for 
only  0.62%  of  all  passenger  miles  traveled  in 

1986.  Applying  the  time  elasticity  of  1.6  to 
this  we  reach  a  result  of  0.78  %  as  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  effect  of  time  elasticity.  The 
report  deems  It  unlikely  that  the  proportion 
of  passenger  miles  Uaveled  will  sUy  as  high 
«•  2.23%  because  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  decline  of  paasenger 


rail  traffic  haa  reached  tta  nadir,  or  that  the 
proportion  should  go  as  low  as  0.52%  because 
the  Increasing  congestion  of  competing 
modes  makes  them  leas  suitable  and  thus 
tends  to  set  a  base  below  which  rail  traffic 
ought  not  to  fall.  Nevertheless,  because 
these  flgxires  represent  the  outer  limits  of 
the  role  of  conventional  rail  passenger  vol- 
ume at  present,  looking  ahead  to  1986,  they 
are  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report. 

In  making  an  estimate  of  the  elasticity  of 
demand  for  any  good  or  service  one  must  also 
recognize  the  existence  of  substitute  goods 
and  services,  the  nature  of  which  may  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  demand  for  the  prin- 
cipal good.  Economists  refer  to  this  phe- 
nomenon as  the  cross  elasticity  of  demand 
and  define  it  as  the  %  change  in  the  quantity 
demanded  of  the  principal  good  induced  by 
a  %  change  In  the  price  of  the  substitute 
good.  Thus,  If  the  quantity  of  margarine 
denmnded  Increases  15%  for  each  Increase 
of  10%  In  the  price  of  butter,  the  cross 
elasticity  of  demand  for  margarine  relative  to 
butter  Is  1.5. 

It  Is  difficult  at  this  time  to  make  any 
predictions  about  the  future  nature  of  the 
substitutes  for  rail  transportation  namely, 
air,  auto  and  bus.  The  report  does  believe, 
however,  that  no  technological  development 
In  sight  or  even  analytically  imaginable  can 
do  anything  to  substantially  counterbalance 
the  Increased  cost  of  bus  and  auto  travel 
presently  foreseeable.  One  can  conceive  of 
the  price  of  motor  vehicle  travel  as  being  a 
function  In  part  of  the  time  elapsed  In 
traveling  between  any  city  pair  plus  the  diffi- 
culty of  disposing  of  the  vehicle  when  one 
reaches  the  destination.  For  autos  the 
latter  Is  a  question  of  parking  and  for  buses 
It  Is  a  matter  of  terminal  facilities.  In  both 
cases  we  would  venture  to  say  that  the  price 
in  terms  of  aggravation  and  Inconvenience, 
of  motor  vehicle  transportation,  resulting 
from  the  Increasing  congestion  on  our  high- 
ways and  in  our  iirban  cores  will  become  so 
high  as  to  completely  neutralize  the  effect 
of  auto  and  bus  travel  as  effective  substi- 
tutes for  a  radical  rail  system.  We  concede 
the  existence  of  a  peculiar  ethic  of  individ- 
ual mobility  in  our  society  which  reflects 
Itself  in  the  extensive  use  of  automobiles  for 
Individual  and  family  travel  but  we  believe 
that  there  must  be  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns  beyond  which  people  will  begin  to 
leave  their  cars  at  home  and  use  other  forms 
of  transportation  so  as  to  avoid  the  problems 
of  traffic  congestion  common  to  all  motor 
vehicle  travel.  Businessmen  ought  to  be 
particularly  susceptible  to  this  hypothesis 
since  they  place  a  great  premium  upon  time. 

Predicting  the  future  nature  of  air  travel 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor  Is  a  far  more 
hazardous  venture.  Nevertheless,  the  Corri- 
dor has  already  reached  a  crisis  stage  in  terms 
of  the  major  metropolitan  airports  brought 
on  by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  airline 
industry  In  this  decade.  Two  factors  are 
crucial  to  the  future  development  of  air 
travel  as  a  substitute  for  a  radical  rail  sys- 
tem: (I)  Time  elapsed  in  travel  between 
city  pairs  and  (2)  time  elapsed  In  travel  be- 
tween airport  and  center  city  areas.  We 
might  Inject  at  this  point  a  remark  made  by 
Marion  Sadler,  president  of  American  Air- 
lines, who  asked:  "Is  an  airplane  really  the 
correct  vehicle  for  trips  up  to  200  miles?  I 
doubt  it,  not  when  we  have  the  technological 
capacity  for  building  trains  that  could  de- 
liver passengers  from  center  city  to  center 
city  at  speeds  only  20%  slower  than  a  plane." 
Mecklln,  "U.S.  Airlines:  Into  the  Wild  Blue 
what?".  73-6  Portime   194   (1966). 

No  significant  increase  In  speed  is  presently 
foreseeable  for  short  and  medium  range  Jet 
flights  such  as  a  Boston  to  Washington  flight. 
The  major  developments  today  In  jetliner 
technology  appear  to  be  directed  to  building 
a  trans-Atlantic  superaonlc  transport.    More- 


over, even  If  the  speed  of  medium  and  abort 
range  Jet  flights  Increases  remarkably  the  re- 
peat doesn't  see  bow  it  can  make  any  dif- 
ference over  distances  as  short  as  those  we  are 
dealing  with.  It  takes  approximately  one 
hoxir  to  fly  from  New  York  City  to  Washing- 
ton today.  Thus,  even  If  speed  Increased 
60%  the  time  elapsed  would  only  be  reduced 
to  40  minutes.  A  more  significant  change  in 
airport  to  airport  travel  would  be  an  Increase 
In  the  size  of  the  jetliners  so  that  more  pas- 
sengers could  be  carried  at  no  Increase  in 
airport  or  airspace  congestion.  According  to 
Fortune  there  is  a  "distinct  limit  to  airway 
capacity"  and,  even  with  such  additional 
technological  advances  as  pinpoint  radar  to 
permit  narrower  separation  of  planes,  "the 
airlines  will  be  forced  Increasingly  to  resort 
to  bigger  planes.  Instead  of  more  planes,  to 
handle  their  multiplying  customers."  Meck- 
lln, supra  at  187.  The  article  also  regards  as 
a  serious  defect  of  current  aid  travel  in  the 
Corridor  the  fact  that  none  of  New  York 
City's  major  airports  has  parallel  runways 
sufficiently  separated  to  permit  simultaneous 
landings  or  takeoffs  during  Instrument  fiying 
conditions,  a  feature  regarded  as  essential  to 
handling  heavy  traffic  efficiency.  Moreover, 
"all  three  airports  are  still  further  afflicted 
by  noUe  abatement  procedures  requiring 
pilots  to  stay  away  from  heavily  populated 
areas."     Mecklln.  supra  at  188. 

Even  if  all  these  defects  were  alleviated,  or 
If  new  airports  were  constructed,  the  prob- 
lem of  airport  to  center  city  transportation 
would  remain  unsolved.  Moreover,  the 
prospect  of  increased  air  travel  \a  not  a 
pleasing  one  for  residents  of  the  communities 
surrounding  the  present  or  potential  facili- 
ties. Consequently,  we  find  It  difficult  to 
foresee  the  airplane  as  a  substantially  ade- 
quate substitute  for  rail  transport  In  the 
Corridor.  The  Implicit  price  of  air  travel 
will  continue  to  rise  as  the  time  elapsed  be- 
tween city  pairs  Increases  so  that  a  radical 
rail  system  carrying  people  from  center  city 
to  center  city  should  become  Increasingly 
attractive. 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  report  we  made 
rough  estimates  of  the  potential  operating 
ratio  of  the  system  In  order  to  complete  the 
discounted  cash  flow  analysis  for  the  ye;ir 
1985.  In  this  draft  the  operating  ratio  esti- 
mates were  reduced  to  two  arbitrary  outer 
limits  neither  of  which  pretend  to  have  any 
analytical  basis.  We  make  a  major  addi- 
tion however,  by  suggesting  that  a  pilot  proj- 
ect radical  rail  system  be  constructed  In  New 
York  City,  connecting  Kennedy  Airport  with 
mldtown  Manhattan  and  In  Washington, 
connecting  Its  major  airport  with  the  down- 
town area.  Such  a  demonstration  project 
would  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  It  would  give 
us  vital  Information  on  the  operating  costs  of 
such  a  system  so  we  could  adequately  decide 
whether  or  not  to  build  a  full  fiedged  system 
and,  (2)  It  would  test  the  adequacy  of  air 
transportation  as  a  viable  substitute  by 
slashing  the  airpwrt  to  center  city  trip  time 
If  air  transportation  with  this  added  fea- 
ture became  adequate  then  It  would  probably 
suffice  to  renovate  the  Penn-Central  main 
line  along  conventional  lines  from  Boston  to 
Washington  so  as  to  serve  the  intermediate 
cities  and  put  aside  any  conceptions  ol 
radical  renovation. 

n 

Our  estimate  of  projected  revenue  of  a 
radical  rail  system  Is  based  upon  an  equa- 
tion we  developed  relating  passenger  miles 
traveled  annually  per  capita  to  disposable 
Income  per  capita.  The  relation  between 
travel  and  personal  disposable  Income  is  at 
once  the  most  obvious  and  simplest  to  cal- 
culate. (The  suggession  to  fit  this  relation 
was  made  to  us  by  a  member  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  National  Btireau  of  Economic 
Research.)  The  equation  itself  Is  the  result 
of  a  least  squares  regression  of  passenger 
miles  per  capita  on  disposable  Income  per 
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capita  based  on  t^  rfelve  observations  of  each 
variable  from  196^1963.  EssenUally  this 
method  of  statistical  analysis  fits  a  straight 
line  to  the  points  on  a  coordinate  system 
representing  the  dbservatlons  for  each  vari- 
able for  each  yea».  Then  this  line  Is  used 
to  make  forecasts  of  future  values  of  the 
so-called  dependent  variable,  passenger  miles 
per  capita,  based  on  known  or  forecast  val- 
ues of  the  Independent  variable,  disposable 
Income  per  capita.     (See  chart) 

The  following  equation  results  from  this 
process:  T= 2260 .9+ 1.0044  T  where  T-pas- 
senger  miles  per  capita  and  Y= disposable 
Income  per  capita.  The  coefficient  of  deter- 
mination for  this  equation,  which  is  to  say, 
the  proportion  of  the  sum  of  the  squared 
deviations  of  the  vldue  of  T  from  the  average 
value  of  T  explained  by  the  introduction  of 
Y  into  the  system  is  .92.  In  other  words 
92%  of  the  varianoe  in  the  observations  of 
passenger  miles  per  capita  between  1952  and 
1963  can  be  explt^ined  by  changes  In  dis- 
posable Income  pe^  capita.  This  Is  a  strong 
relationship. 

We  substitute  injto  this  equation  the  fore- 
cast disposable  Income  for  the  year  1985. 
which  was  obtained  by  calculating  the  aver- 
age rate  of  Increase  In  disposable  income  per 
capita  from  1929  t^  1956.  both  peak  years  of 
the  business  cycle,  and  extrapolating  to 
1986.  The  result  1^  an  estimate  of  the  pas- 
senger miles  per  ca^ta  In  1986  which  In  this 
case  equals  6800.9.  (The  prediction  would 
be  more  reliable  if  q  completely  independent 
estimate  of  1985  (pkNP  were  available  from 
which  one  could  estimate  1986  disposable  In- 
come.) See  Table  1.  This  figure  is  multi- 
plied by  the  population  estimates  for  the 
Northeast  Corridor  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  "Projections  of  the 
Populations  of  states  1970-1985."  Current 
Population  Report  Series  P-25,  No.  326,  Feb. 
7,  1966.  The  Corridor  was  defined  to  Include 
the  following  states  plus  the  District  of  Co- 
Iimibia:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Pennq^vanla,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia.  I  The  product  of  this  mul- 
tiplication Is  the  total  passenger  miles  for 
the  Corridor  In  1983,  both  high  and  low  es- 
timates, depending)  on  which  Census  series 
one  employs. 

This  estimate  is  I  biased  upwards  because 
the  entire  populafilons  of  these  states  are 
employed  In  the  calculation  when,  in  fact, 
those  persons  living  in  the  western  parts  of 
states  Uke  New  Yccrk  and  Pennsylvania  are 
not  really  Inhabitants  of  the  Corridor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  estimate  is  biased  down- 
wards, because  the  forecast,  disposable  In- 
come, was  based  on  observations  taken  for 
the  entire  U.S.  wken  the  average  for  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Is  higher  than  the  na- 
tional  average. 

We  apply  to  thlp  estimate  of  toUI  pas- 
senger mUes  In  the  Corridor  the  estimates  of 
the  proportion  to  ^e  accounted  for  by  rail, 
and  described  above,  based  on  the  alternative 
assiunpUons  on  the  effect  of  time  elasticity, 
ani  multiply  the  result  by  the  current  reve- 
nue per  passenger  talle  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  is  b  convenient  estimate  of 
the  fare  to  be  charged  on  such  a  system  as  is 
envisioned  by  this  feport.  1964  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Pa.  RB  it.  In  fact  one  might  as- 
Btune  that  the  fare  would  be  higher  than 
that  charged  on  coaventlonal  systems  of  rail 
transportation  because  of  the  superior  speed 
and  service.  (All  estimates  are  In  1964  dol- 
lars.) Table  2  describes  the  various  esti- 
mates of  gross  revenue  potenUaUy  available 
to  such  a  system  Uader  the  alternative  as- 
sumptions as  to  population  and  time  elas- 
ticity. 

Two  final  caveats  are  necessary  before  pro- 
ceeding to  a  brief  description  of  the  estima- 
tion ot  the  projected  operating  ratio.  The 
revenue  estimates  shown  in  Table  2  represent 
the  total  market  tot  rail  travel  in  the  North- 
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east  Corridor  In  1985  and  not  just  the  market 
for  travel  from  Boston  to  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington. That  is  to  say  that  some  of  this  esti- 
mate represents  travel  between  places  like 
Albany  and  New  York  City  and  much  of  It 
represents  commuter  travel  but  neither  of 
these  two  situations  is  completely  outside  the 
system  under  Investigation  and  consequent- 
ly, the  market  estimate  represented  by  this 
revenue  projection  Is  quite  relevant.  More- 
over, the  estimates  of  the  effect  of  time  elas- 
ticity may  be  unrealistic  for  the  universe  In 
which  we  operate.  A  value  of  1.6  Is  Itself 
reasonable  as  Is  proven  by  the  article  from 
which  It  was  taken,  but  that  value  operates 
la  a  universe  of  small  time  changes.  In  our 
case  we  speak  of  a  cut  In  time  elapsed  of 
about  60%  which  Is  phenomonal  and  per- 
haps, as  a  result,  we  may  not  expect  an  In- 
crease in  travel  over  a  time  period  as  would 
be  indicated  by  the  elasticity  figure  simply 
because  the  change  is  so  radical.  Still,  a 
figure  of  4.23%  for  the  proportion  of  travel 
accounted  for  by  rail  Is  not  at  all  unreason- 
able in  light  of  even  recent  history.  See 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1965  Statistical 
Abstract  559. 

The  figure  one  selects  for  an  estimated 
operating  ratio  is  clearly  crucial.  The  op- 
erating ratio  equals  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  system  divided  by  the  total 
operating  revenues.  In  this  report  expenses 
will  be  defined  as  excluding  depreciation. 
One  applies  the  operating  ratio  estimate  to 
the  estimated  revenue  In  order  to  produce  an 
estimated  cash  flow.  As  a  high  estimate  the 
report  used  the  average  operating  ratio  of 
Class  I  U.S.  railroads  for  the  period  1954- 
1963  which  equaled  78  "^i  less  a  discount  of 
7'i  for  depreciation  expenses  which  are  not 
to  be  included  In  the  analysis  under  the  cash 
flow  method.  (That  discount  Is  based  on 
the  ratio  of  depreciation  to  total  operating 
expenses  for  the  Pa.  RJl.  in  1965.  1966  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Pa.  RR  44-5)  Thus  the 
high  estimate  of  operating  ratio  equals  71%. 
78  I.C.C.  Ann.  Rep.  141  (1964).  As  a  low 
estimate  we  arbitrarily  selected  65%.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  the  operating 
structure  of  a  radical  rail  system  will  be  re- 
flected In  an  operating  ratio  much  lower 
than  that  of  conventional  railroads  because 
the  labor  costs  which  today  represent  a  large 
proportion  of  railroad  ojierating  expenses  will 
be  very  low  in  a  radical  system.  See  213-2 
Scientific  American  37  (1965).  The  esti- 
mates of  cash  fiow  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  these  two  projected  operating  ratios 
appear  in  Table  2. 

ni 

In  view  of  the  results  of  the  strict  cash 
flow  method  estimates,  the  quantity  of  so- 
cial benefits  which  may  be  earned  and  social 
costs  avoided  becomes  crucial  In  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  radical  rail  system  Is  feasi- 
ble. We  must  be  able  to  say  exactly  how 
much  In  the  way  of  social  benefits  we  re- 
quire above  the  orthodox  projected  cash 
flow  In  order  to  Jtistify  the  construction  of 
such  a  system.  In  order  to  decide  that  we 
must  flrst  analyze  the  capital  market  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  such  a  venture.  The 
sigrnlficance  of  the  cash  fiow  estimates  for 
1985  can  best  be  judged  In  relation  to  the 
problem  of  flnaincing  a  capital  outlay  of 
about  $2  billion,  an  accepted  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  radical  rail  system  for  the 
Northeast  Corridor.  Leasing,  "The  400  mph 
Passenger  Train",  71-4  Fortune  218  (1966). 

Fundamentolly,  thwe  are  two  forma  of 
finance — equity  and  debt.  Equity  means 
oonunon  or  preferred  stock  although  we 
shall  speak  only  of  the  former  to  simplify 
matters.  For  every  enterprise  there  exists 
some  optlmiuu  combination  of  debt  and 
equity.  I.e.  an  optimum  financial  structure 
for  that  particular  Industry.  Debt  Is  cheaper 
than  equity  financing  but  It  adds  more  risk 
since  the  Interest  on  bonds  Is  contractually 
fixed  while  dividends  on  conunon  stock  may 
be  passed.    On  the  other  hand.  It  la  to  the 


advantage  of  the  stock  holders  to  have  a 
higher  proportion  of  debt  becatise  then  the 
return  on  the  common  stock  will  be  higher. 
The  use  of  debt  or  prior  claim  funds  to  raise 
the  rate  of  return  on  the  conunon  stock  is 
known  as  the  use  of  leverage  and  is  a  per- 
fectly sound  financial  practice  If  pursued  to 
a  degree  conunensurate  with  the  stability  of 
operation  of  the  firm.  Thus  the  firms  In 
relatively  stable  industries  as  utilities  and 
the  railroads  in  the  old  days  adopted  a  more 
risky  financial  structure.  Schwartz,  supra  at 
67-9,  138. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  radical  rail  system 
under  investigation  in  this  report  might  of 
necessity  be  a  highly  leveraged  project  but  at 
the  same  time  might  be  a  stable  enough  op- 
eration to  merit  such  a  structure. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion capitalized  Itself  with  an  Initial  sale 
of  about  $200  million  of  common  stock. 
That  sale  was  quite  a  successful  operation 
considering  the  somewhat  speculative  nature 
of  buying  the  shares  of  a  corporation  with 
no  earnings  foreseeable  for  several  years.  It 
Is  true  that  A.T.  tc  T.  floated  a  stock  Issue 
of  $1.25  billion  several  years  ago  but  Inves- 
tors generally  are  eager  to  purchase  shares 
of  such  a  high  Investment  quality.  The 
point  to  be  made  is  that  the  report  thinks 
It  unlikely  that  any  iwivate  or  semi-private 
corporation  set  up  to  construct  a  system  as  Is 
envisaged  here  could  succeed  In  raising  much 
more  than  Comsat  did  In  the  way  of  equity 
capital  particularly  In  light  of  the  recent 
paucity  of  earnings  In  rail  passenger  service 
and  In  spite  of  the  Indication  of  Part  n  of 
this  paf>eT  that  a  profltable  market  for  this 
type  of  operation  might  well  exist. 

Consequently,  It  appears  that  debt  will 
have  to  be  the  primary  source  of  capital  for 
such  a  corporation  and,  In  a  sense  this  may 
make  the  conunon  stock  that  Is  Issued  very 
attractive  due  to  the  resulting  degree  of 
leverage.  If  the  firm  could  sell  as  much  com- 
mon stock  as  COMSAT  did  it  would  have  to 
carry  a  debt  of  about  $1.8  billion  which  at  a 
cost  of  ab<  It  4%  would  mean  a  debt  service 
of  about  $70  million  per  annum.  (The  yield 
on  top  quality  corporate  bonds  from  1921  to 
1960,  which  Is  a  good  measure  of  the  cost  of 
long  term  capital,  was  about  4%.  Barger, 
Money,  Banking  and  Public  Policy  367 
(1962)). 

If  we  assume  that  potential  investors  an 
after  tax  return  of  about  6%  on  the  total 
assets  Of  the  firm  then  the  cash  flow  before 
tnxes  but  after  depreciation  will  have  to 
equal  about  $310  million.  Of  that  figure  $70 
million  would  be  paid  out  In  Interest  on  the 
debt  and  about  $120  million  In  corporate  In- 
come taxes,  leaving  r  net  Income  after  taxes 
of  about  $120  mlUlon.  Turning  to  the  cash 
flow  figures  denoted  In  Tab'.e  2,  one  can  see 
that  without  significant  social  returns  a  radi- 
cal rail  system  will  be  feasible  only  If  the 
most  favorable  assumptions  as  to  the  effect 
of  time  elastlcltr  and  operating  ratio  are 
c^)eratlve.  In  all  other  cases,  particularly 
where  the  effect  of  time  elasticity  Is  low  due 
to  the  attrition  of  the  conventional  railroad 
passenger  base  upon  which  the  projected  de- 
crease in  time  needed  to  travel  in  the  Corri- 
dor will  operate,  the  social  return  will  have 
to  be  very  high — on  the  order  of  between  $50 
million  and  $250  mlUlon  a  year — to  justify 
building  the  system. 

Prom  our  point  of  view  the  social  benefits 
of  such  a  system  appear  to  be  significant. 
The  region  would  save  at  least  the  following 
costs  by  building  the  system,  all  of  which 
ought  really  to  be  given  positive  weight  as 
supplements  to  the  cash  flow:  the  high  cost 
of  building  more  highways  particularly  'a 
this  area  where  rights  of  way  are  expensive: 
the  coet  of  a  great  expansion  In  air  facilities 
to  accommodate  an  ever  Increasing  flow  of 
traffic;  the  coet  of  Increased  central  city 
parking  facilities  and  bus  terminals,  not  to 
mention  the  sheer  madnesa  of  encouraging 
Increased  auto  trafllc  In  the  central  cities; 
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and  the  probable  loss  In  real  estate  tax  reve- 
nues as  central  dtles  become  more  congested 
and  tberefore  even  undesirable  for  business 
purposes.  (Witness  the  decentralization  of 
retail  business  represented  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shopping  center  as  a  response 
to  consumer  reluctance  to  drive  Into  down- 
town areas.)  Moreover,  the  construction  of 
such  a  system  would  provide  many  jobs  over 
a  long  period  of  time;  our  defense  mobility 
would  be  Increased;  Increased  decentraliza- 
tion of  Industry  would  be  facilitated  by  Im- 
proved accessibility  to  both  product  and 
labor  markets:  and  beautlflcatlon  of  the 
countryside  will  be  aided  by  reduction  of  sur- 
face travel. 

If  sufflclent  social  benefits  can  be  adduced 
and  quantified  to  render  the  project  profit- 
able under  the  discounted  cash  fiow  method 
then  the  question  of  Federal  participation 
would  become  relevant.  A  Federal  role  would 
be  imperative  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  finan- 
cial structure  hypothesized  above  before  In- 
troducing the  discussion  of  social  benefits  Is 
too  risky  to  attract  sufflclent  Interest  in  the 
orthodox  capital  market,  and  (2)  Private  In- 
veetora  cannot  and  will  not  bear  the  full 
financial  burden  of  developing  and  con- 
structing a  radical  rail  system  whose  "reve- 
nues" in  large  measure  consist  of  social  bene- 
fits (md  not  conventional  dollar  revenues 
arising  from  day  to  day  operation. 

The  Federal  government  has  played  a 
large  role  in  the  development  of  other  forma 
of  transportation  and  communication  and 
thus.  Congress  should  not  hesitate  to  embark 
upon  a  degree  of  participation  in  this  area 
If  the  project  Is  deemed  advisable.  The  Fed- 
eral government  has  built  the  highways  upon 
which  autoe  and  buses  travel  and  has  aided 
the  building  of  airports  used  by  our  profit- 
able airlines  not  to  mention  the  largesse 
represented  by  lucrative  mail  subsidies. 
Mecklin,  »upra,  at  194.  Moreover,  the  basic 
research  and  development  of  the  earth  satel- 
lite and  rocket  delivery  systems  which  will 
eventually  be  used  by  COMSAT  was  per- 
formed and  financed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment albeit  for  defense  purposes.  Neverthe- 
less COMSAT  will  in  a  very  large  sense  be 
reaping  where  It  has  not  aovra. 

The  financial  Instrument  of  government 
participation  may  be  one  of  several  alterna- 
tives which  win  depend  very  much  on  the 
type  of  instltutioiial  structiure  one  wishes 
the  system  to  have.  For  example,  11  one 
desired  a  relatively  large  say  for  the  govern- 
ment in  the  system  one  could  request  the 
Congress  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  com- 
mon stock  by  the  Federal  government 
beyond  the  amount  salable  In  the  open  mar- 
ket to  public  investors.  One  might  have  the 
system  issue  convertible  debentures  to  the 
goveriunent  so  that  the  latter  would  have 
the  relative  security  of  a  prior  claim  instru- 
ment with  an  opportunity  to  share  In  the 
growth  of  the  system  If  it  become  highly  suc- 
cessful by  exercising  the  option  to  convert 
the  debentures  to  common  stock.  This 
would  involve  a  large  measure  of  Federal 
control  If  the  conversion  were  undertaken. 
This  last  alternative  might  be  attractive  to 
those  Congressmen  who  would  oppose  a  di- 
rect appropriation  for  research  and  develop- 
ment as  being  some  sort  of  giveaway  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  system  might  turn  out 
to  be  quite  a  profitable  Investment  accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  presented  in  Part  II  of 
this  report.  On  the  other  hand  these  same 
Congressmen  would  probably  raise  the 
spectre  of  government  Interference  in  the 
event  of  conversion  to  common  stock. 

The  Federal  government  might  simply 
elect  to  purchase  ordinary  debentures  or 
lionds  as  a  means  of  supplementing  the  mar- 
ket demand  for  debt  obligations  of  the  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand  the  Fed.  govt, 
might  make  Itself  the  guarantor  of  obUga- 
tlcis  issued  by  the  system.  This  is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  government  actu- 
ally buying  the  bonds  in  so  far  as  bearing 


risk  is  concerned  but.  It  does  prevent  the 
government  from  earning  anything  from  the 
ownership  of  the  bonds. 

From  a  combination  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic viewpoints  the  Ideal  Instrument  of 
Federal  participation  might  be  that  of  leas- 
ing that  part  of  the  structures  built  by  the 
Federal  government.  If  the  system  proved 
able  to  earn  sizeable  revenues  It  could  afford 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  construction  in  terms 
of  rentals  from  the  government.  If  the 
system  proved  not  so  profitable  In  pure  dol- 
lar terms  the  rental  could  be  less,  thus 
constituting  a  partial  subsidy.  Surely,  such 
a  sliding  scale  lease  could  be  constructed  by 
legal  draftsmen.  Moreover,  the  subsidy  if 
necessary  would  be  partially  concealed  under 
the  disguise  of  a  lease  thus  making  the 
whole  arrangement  more  acceptable  polit- 
ically. 

The  state  and  local  governments  whose 
constituents  would  benefit  from  such  a  sys- 
tem might  also  participate  fijianclally  by 
owning  stocks  or  bonds  or  by  constructing 
and  leasing  facilities  in  the  various  stops  of 
the  system.  The  issue  of  state  and  local 
government  participation  Is  particularly  rel- 
evant to  the  problem  of  service  to  inter- 
mediate points  such  as  New  Haven,  Trenton 
and  Wilmington  that  are  currently  served 
by  either  the  Pennsylvania  or  New  Haven 
Railroads  and  are  not  being  considered  as 
major  stops  in  the  thinking  on  radical  sys- 
tems. Since  passenger  service  In  the  North- 
east is  a  losing  proposition  at  present  there 
Is  little  reason  to  expect  any  change  in  that 
situation  on  a  short  haul  basis  where  In- 
creased speed  becomes  less  important  to  the 
individual  traveler.  As  a  result.  If  we  re- 
quire the  macroscopic  Boston  to  Washington 
system  to  take  over  the  passenger  services 
between  the  intermediate  points  a  drain  on 
cash  flow  not  accounted  for  In  the  calcula- 
tions of  Part  n  will  be  Introduced. 

The  larger  the  scope  of  services  conceived 
for  such  a  system,  the  broader  the  financial 
participation  will  have  to  be.  If  one  op- 
erates on  the  partial  hjrpothesis  that  those 
who  benefit  from  the  system  ought  to  pay 
for  its  development,  then  this  principal  of 
finance  assumes  a  self  evident  nature. 

The  state  governments  are  at  present 
burdened  with  the  subsidization  of  inter- 
mediate and  commuter  operation.  If  the 
operations  involved  in  those  services  were 
merged  with  the  overall  system  state  and 
local  governments  might  be  amenable  to 
financial  participation  in  the  overall  system 
and  the  system  Itself  would  not  be  in  the 
"giveaway"  position  of  being  responsible 
only  for  the  potentially  lucrative  long  haul 
passenger  service  without  bearing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  intermediate  and  commuter 
service.  At  any  rate  an  operation  such  as 
the  one  envisioned  here,  giving  regional  serv- 
ice, could  function  efficiently  only  with  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment along  with  those  private  groups  that 
are  Involved  with  the  system,  as  partial  own- 
ers or  operators. 
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Appendix  A. — Estimation  of  dispoaahla  in- 
come per  capita  in  1985  (T,^) 


Disposable 
income 

Population 

Dispn.sahle 

Income  {icr 

capita 

1929 

1956 

$83,120 
290^154 

122,000,000 
168,908,000 

$681 
1,720 

i  +  r= 


7 


1720 


1.0349 


681 

r=  .0349  or  app  .035 
Using  Y,Mj=  $2,132  as  the  base: 
Y,M,  =  $2,132(1  + .035)"  =  $4,535 
Appendix  B. — Use  of  the  least  squares  equa- 
tion to  forecast  to  1985 
Let 

T=  Passenger  Miles  Per  Cap 
Y=  Disposable  Income  Per  Cap 
Then 

T=  2250.9+ 1.0044  Y         r»=.92 
T=  2250.9+ 1.044(4.535) 
T=  2250.9 +  4555=  6800.9  or  approx. 
6801  miles  per  capita 

Appendix  C. — Population  projections  for  1985 
in  the  northeast  corridor 

[In  thousandsl 


State 
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Low  esti- 
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KW 
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1.1 :4 

Total 

73.854 

6S,53;S 

Source:  Current  Population  Reports,  P-26.  No.  3J', 
Fob.  7.  1966.  High  cstlmittr.  Census  Series  11-11;  lo% 
estimate,  Census  Series  I-U. 


CAR  PRICE  INCREASES 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  American  auto  maniifacturer  has 
announced  its  retail  prices  for  1967 
model  cars.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  has 
made  what  it  calls  "price  adjustments" 
wWch  "average  only  $25  per  vehicle,  or 
less  than  1  percent." 
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But  the  New  Yoi  t  Times  headline  this 
morning  tells  a  olHerent  story:  "Ford 
Prices  Up  an  Average  of  $112."  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  says:  "Ford  Raises  Sug- 
gested Retail  Prices  on  1967  Models  by 
an  Average  4  Pertjent,  Mostly  To  Cover 
Safety  Features."  How  much  has  Ford 
raised  its  prices? 

Last  August  31,  i  urged  the  auto  com- 
panies to  "utilize  the  fruits  of  their  mass 
production  technldoes  and  increases  in 
productivity  to  kefep  the  cost  of  safety 
down." 

But  now  it  seems  clear  that  at  least  one 
manufacturer  is  tibrlng  to  make  an  un- 
fair profit  out  of  tefety.  For  example 
last  year  optional  ileluxe  seat  belts  cost 
$14.53  more  than  regular  seat  belts.  This 
year  those  seat  bfelts  have  been  made 
standard  equipment.  The  additional 
$14.53  is  added  to  this  year's  car  price 
By  retaining  last  years  optional  price  for 
the  item,  Ford  has  totally  ignored  the 
mass  production  economies  it  must  re- 
ceive when  switching  from  optional  to 
standard  equipment  status  for  a  given 
item.  I 

Why  Is  Ford  passiig  last  year's  optional 
cost  on  to  the  consumer?  We  have  said 
for  years  that  "safeity  pays"— now  we  are 
finding  out  what  ufety  costs,  and  the 
figures  are  grossly'  Inflated.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  VoBcswagen. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  auto 
industry's  insistence  on  quoting  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index]  for  automobiles  as 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  According  to  the  Ford  press 
relMses  of  yesterdaiy.  that  index  "shoT7s 
that  the  price  of  neW  cars  had  declined  6 
percent  over  the  psLit  7  years,  whUe  the 
prices  of  consumer^  Items  on  the  whole 
have  risen  11  perdant.  The  diflference 
means  a  net  savlngp  of  $500  per  car  for 
the  average  customer  today.  In  view  of 
the  higher  prices  currently  showing  up 
on  other  products  and  services,  this 
favorable  price  relationship  is  likely  to 
be  increased  again  this  year." 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  American  people 
overcharged  with  a  Federal  agency's  sta- 
tistics used  as  justification.  To  the  man 
paying  an  average  of  $112  a  car  more  this 
year  than  last,  it  is  toeaningless  to  speak 
of  "net  savings."  And  to  use  the  BLS 
index  as  support  jte  misleading.  The 
method  of  adjusting  car  prices  to  reflect 
quality  changes  in  new  models  is  far  from 
a  perfect  system.  Last  April  I  raised  this 
issue  with  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz.  He  sent  me  a  detaUed  explana- 
tion of  the  "BLS  Procedures  for  Esti- 
mating the  Market  Value  of  a  QuaUty 
Change  in  New  Automobiles." 

Most  so-called  "qnality  changes"  are 
really  standardization  of  once  optional 
equipment.  Yet  nowhere  in  the  BLS 
procedures  do  I  find  that  the  economies 
of  mass  productiod  jare  taken  into  ac- 
count. 1 

In  short,  when  I  Detroit  quotes  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  on  this  point 
18  it  possible  that  Detroit  is  quoting  it- 
self? It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the 
al£.  after  making  its  complex  adjust- 
ments, arrives  at  the  same  $25,  1-percent 
Increase  Ford  does.  Mr.  President.  It 
would  be  more  Interesting— and  far  more 
important— If  the  BLS  finally  becomes 


more  concerned  with  the  impact  on  the 
consumer  than  on  its  index. 


UMBRELLA  FOR  ASIA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
it  is  true  that  one  thing  we  fight  for  In 
Vietnam  is  time.  We  fight  for  time  to 
permit  the  nations  of  Asia  to  draw  to- 
gether and  establish  their  own  effective 
instnunentality  for  maintaining  peace 
and  order  and  to  balance  off  the  power 
of  mainland  China. 

In  its  lead  editorial  Sunday,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  referred  to  the  views  of  Presi- 
dent Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  our  re- 
cent distinguished  guest,  who  advocated 
an  American  umbrella  for  Asia,  but  not 
our  continued  presence  on  the  mainland 
after  stability  is  restored.  His  views,  as 
the  Post  says,  warrant  consideration 
So  does,  Mr.  President,  the  editorial  it- 
self. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Umbeeixa  TOM  Asu 
Forthright  support  by  President  Marcos  for 
the  American  effort  In  Vietnam  wUl  be 
warmly  appreciated  In  this  country  at  a  time 
when  many  Asian  countries  speak  in  accents 
of  anxiety  and  equivocation.  And  precisely 
because  the  Pillplno  leader  has  so  stanchly 
affirmed  his  determination  to  resist  Commu- 
nist aggression,  "whether  perpetrated  openly 
or  by  proxy,"  his  views  on  the  character  of 
the  poet-Vietnam  US.  military  presence  in 
Asia  should  be  given  the  closest  considera- 
tion. 

The  Marcos  conception  of  the  American 
role  In  Asia  strikes  a  middle  path  between 
those  at  one  extreme  who  would  repudiate 
any  American  responsibUity  for  Asian  secu- 
rity and  others  who  fcM-get  that  the  basic 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  Asian  coun- 
tries themselves.  He  envisages  an  "Ameri- 
can umbrella,"  but  not  a  forward  strategy 
involving  the  continuing  presence  of  U.S. 
forces  on  the  Asian  mainland.  If  a  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam  can  be  secured, 
Mr.  Marcos  declared,  the  basU  would  be  laid 
for  establishing  a  new  Asia-wide  collective 
security  grouping.  Then,  "when  this  has 
been  done,  American  military  power  could 
withdraw  to  existing  bases  in  the  outlying 
Islands  and  archipelagoes:  Japan.  Okinawa 
Taiwan  and  the  Philippines.  Together  with 
the  VS.  Seventh  Fleet,  this  line  of  defense 
off  the  Asian  mainland  could  be  rendered 
completely  Impregnable,  while  offering 
needed  support  to  any  mainland  nation  that 
may  be  threatened  by  Communlat  power." 

Mr.  Marcos  showed  an  admirable  sense  of 
realism  and  statesmanship  in  advocating  an 
Asia-wide  association  based  "not  on  the  nar- 
row ideological  alignments  of  the  cold  war 
but  on  the  Inescapable  reality  of  Asian  di- 
versity." Clearly,  any  meamngful  system  of 
Asian  security  would  have  to  embrace  such 
key  capitals  as  Tokyo,  Djakarta  and  New 
Delhi  m  addition  to  those  hl«ierto  repre- 
sented in  SEATO,  and  In  the  net  Association 
for  Southeast  Asia  formed  by  the  Philippines 
Thailand  and  Malaysia.  It  has  been  en- 
couraging to  see  the  ASA  reaching  out  for 
broader  Asian  contacts  In  recent  months— 
a  trend  which  will,  we  hope,  gain  Increasing 
momentum.  But  as  Mr.  Marcos  stressed,  the 
coimtrles  along  China's  periphery  wlU  be  un- 
able to  balance  the  nuclear  power  of  their 
giant  neighbor  "singly  or  together"  for  some 
years  to  come,  and  must  continue  to  rely  on 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  for  prompt 
and  effective  Intervention. 
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UNITED  NATIONS:  U  THANT'S 
GLOOMY  CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.    KUCHEL.      Mr.    President,    the 
United   Nations  has   begun   its   second 
20    years    on    what    the    distinguished 
American  newspaperman,  James  Reston 
calls  "a  melancholy  note." 

In  his  column  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  this  morning,  he  discusses  the  gloomy 
conclusions  of  U  Thant.  the  basic  prob- 
lem involved  in  Vietnam,  and  what  he 
considers  the  interesting  possibility  of 
United  Nations  action  in  the  matter. 

I  commend  Mr.  Reston's  splendid 
article  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  its  text  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unftbd    Nations:    V  TaAi«T's    Oloomt 
Conclusions 
(By  James  Reston) 
United  Nations,  N.T.,  September  20.— The 

United  Nations  has  started  its  second  twenty 

years  on  a  melancholy  note.  "The  relation- 
ship between  the  big  powers."  said  the  Secre- 
tary General.  U  Thant,  "has  dropped  to  a 
new  low.  To  my  knowledge,  there  has  uot 
^n  any  meaningful  dialogue  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  for  a  long  time  I 
think  it  is  a  very  regrettable  sittiatlon." 
THX  roRcorrxN  pbogress 
Regrettable  this  no  doubt  Is,  but  to  con- 
clude that  the  big  powers  have  reached  a 

new  lew"  is  going  a  bit  too  far.  That  U 
very  low  Indeed.    Not  so  many  years  ago  the 

meamngful  dialogue"  between  the  delegates 
from  Moscow  and  Washington  was  rattling 
everybody's  back  teeth.  Bad  as  Vietnam  Is 
and  wUl  become  when  the  General  Assembly 
starts  debating  the  war  in  a  few  days  It  Is 
nothing  compared  to  the  old  days  when  the 
Russians  wwe  waving  their  rockets  and 
pounding  the  VH.  desks  with  their  shoes 
The  last  time  the  leaders  of  the  Umted 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  bad  a  "mean- 
ingful dialogue"  was  at  Vienna  in  1961  It 
was  a  shouting  match  over  Berlin,  with 
Khrushchev  threatening  war.  and  It  was  ao 

•meaningful"  that  President  Kennedy  came 
home  and  increased  the  American  defense 
budget  by  »6  bUUon,  and  sent  another  US 
division  to  Europe. 

The  main  thing  about  the  relations  be- 
tween  the  big  powers  today  is  that,  despite 
all  the  provocations  in  Southeast  Asia  they 
are  restraining  their  power  and  fighting  a 
limited  war  for  limited  ends.  Vietnam  may 
be  a  damn  silly  confUct.  as  most  of  the  dele- 
gates  here  seem  to  feel,  but  all  the  big  powers 
Involved  are  intervening  just  enough  to  keep 
the  balance  of  power  from  being  upset. 

"The  ea-it-west  detente  was  developing  very 
well  untU  1963,"  the  Secretary  Oeneml  re- 
marked, but  U  this  true?  In  1962,  the  So- 
viets were  sending  to  Cuba  missUes  capable 
of  hitting  almost  every  city  in  the  United 
States.  All  the  atomic  powers  were  pollu- 
ting the  world's  atmosphere  with  radioactive 
dust,  and  the  United  States  was  stUl  think- 
ing it  could  win  wars  10,000  miles  from  home 
without  too  much  agony.  Everybody  knows 
better  now— not  much  better,  but  some. 

THK   CONTINtJING   DIALOGT7K 

There  is  no  lack  of  "dialogue"  between  the 
big  powers  on  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  wlU  be  talking  to  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister.  Andrei  Gromyko.  about  It  at 
the  Waldorf  this  week.  The  U.S.  and  Chi- 
nese ambassadors  have  been  chewing  It  over 
In  Warsaw  for  months,  and  almost  a  himdred 
foreign  ministers  will  no  doubt  have  a  few 
words  to  say  on  the  topic  here  over  the  next 
few  weeks. 
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It  may  even  be  that  something  will  come 
out  of  all  tlilB  once  the  delegates  focus  on 
the  main  question.  This  Is  whether  the  bal- 
ance of  power  Is  to  be  changed  by  force  of 
arms  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  forthcoming 
debate  in  the  General  Assembly  here  will 
give  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to 
make  clear  that  it  is  neither  prepared  to  al- 
low Hanoi,  Moscow  and  Peking  to  change  the 
bnlance  of  power  there  by  war.  nor  that 
Washington  is  trying  to  change  the  balance 
by  keeping  its  power  in  that  peninsula. 

The  delegates  to  this  Oeneral  Assembly, 
If  they  are  faithful  to  the  nrst  principle  of 
the  U.N.  Charter — that  force  shall  not  be 
used  to  achieve  political  ends — may  still 
help  and  a  compromise  based  on  this  prin- 
ciple. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  Hanoi,  Moscow 
and  PelUng  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
when  it  says  it  does  not  want  to  keep  its 
military  power  and  military  bases  in  Viet- 
nam. It  is  still  apparently  inconceivable  to 
them  that  the  United  States  would  fight  a 
war  at  a  cost  of  (2  billion  a  month  and  then 
go  away  when  the  fighting  stops  and  leave 
the  people  of  that  country  free  to  determine 
their  own  political  future. 

Yet  even  all  the  critics  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  been  condemning  the  past 
policies  of  their  own  country  In  Vietnam, 
agree  that  this  is  Indeed  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  now.  He  is  trying  to  put  an 
end  to  that  struggle  and  get  out,  and  he 
needs  the  help  of  the  United  Nations  to  do 
so. 

THB   TT.N.'S   CHANCE 

As  things  now  stand,  he  cannot  convince 
Hanoi.  Moscow  and  Peking  that  this  is  his 
policy,  but  maybe  he  can  convince  them  by 
authorizing  the  United  Nations  to  supervise 
a  cease-fire  and  a  phased  withdrawal  of 
all  combatants  and  the  dismantling  of  all 
military  bases. 

The  war  is  not  going  on  because  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  big  powers  has  reached 
a  "new  low"  or  because  there  Is  no  "mean- 
ingful dialogue"  among  the  representatives 
of  these  powers,  but  because  each  side  In  the 
war  thinks  the  other  side  is  trying  to  change 
the  balance  of  power  by  force  of  arms. 

The  United  States  Government  is  prepared 
for  a  cease-fire  and  a  specific  timetable  for 
withdrawal,  and  it  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
whether  the  United  Nations  is  ready  to  test 
this  offer,  to  help  carry  it  out,  and  to  put 
the  same  proposition  to  the  other  side.  If 
It  is,  the  General  Assembly  debate  will  at 
least  produce  the  "meaningful  dialogue" 
Secretary  Oeneral   Thant  wants. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
COURAGEOUS  ROLE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
extremely  pleased  to  read  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  20 
commenting  on  the  forthright  and  cou- 
rageous speech  which  Vice  President 
HuBEKT  Humphrey  delivered  at  Howard 
University  last  Sunday. 

The  Post,  in  lauding  the  Vice  President, 
commented : 

He  has  been  spending  his  credit  with  racial 
minorities  to  obtain  order;  and  risking  his 
standing  with  people  who  clamor  for  order 
to  obtain  progress.  And  if  we  get  both  prog- 
ress and  order,  it  will  be  In  part  because  the 
Vice  President  has  been  willing  to  speak  In 
both  audiences  where  one  or  the  other  is  un- 
popular. 

This  is  richly  deserved  commendation 
of  the  Vice  President's  efforts.  It  has 
long  been  characteristic  of  him  to  dis- 
regard personal  political  considerations 
when  he  feels  it  in  the  interest  of  the 


country  and  the  welfare  of  its  people  to 
speak  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  20,  1966) 

HuMPHBST'S  CONTalBUTION 

Vice  President  HuMPHazT,  in  his  address  at 
Howard  University  on  Sunday,  put  the  an- 
guishing crisis  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
at  this  Juncture  In  two  clear  sentences. 

"We  cannot  acquiesce,"  he  said,  "to  those 
who  would  destroy  our  system  of  laws  and 
justice  through  violence,  riots  and  civil  un- 
rest .  .  .  who  fail  to  understand  that  rights 
and  responsibilities  are  bound  together  In 
the  tightly  woven  fabric  of  society." 

And  then  he  added:  "But  neither  can  we 
acquiesce  to  those  conditions  which  have 
contributed  so  directly  to  the  outrage  we 
encounter  among  so  many  who  believe  them- 
selves sentenced  to  lives  of  poverty,  depend- 
ency and  misery." 

The  Vice  President  brings  good  credentials 
to  the  role  of  counsellor  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  correct  ancient  wrongs.  He  has  a 
right  to  ask  them  to  listen  to  him.  His 
record  gives  him  that  right.  And  he  has,  as 
well,  claims  on  the  credibility  of  those  he 
asks  to  advance  the  effort  against  discrimina- 
tion. 

When  the  fever  of  riot  and  civil  disurb- 
ance  is  over  and  the  days  of  discrimination 
have  ended,  it  will  be  difficult  to  allocate 
credit.  But  in  the  distribution  of  any  re- 
wards that  are  made  for  tireless  exertion  in 
behalf  of  both  causes,  the  Vice  President 
should  not  be  overlooked.  He  has  been 
spending  his  credit  with  racial  minorities  to 
obtain  order;  and  risking  his  standing  with 
people  who  clamor  for  order  to  obtain  prog- 
ress. And  if  we  get  both  progress  and  order, 
it  will  be  In  part  because  the  Vice  lYesldent 
has  been  willing  to  speak  for  both  In  audi- 
ences where  one  or  the  other  Is  politically 
unpopular. 


THE  PAST  DEPLOYMENT  LOGISTIC 
SHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
fast  deployment  logistic  ship  program 
represents  a  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
posal which  I  believe  to  be  both  philo- 
sophically faulty  and  economically 
unsound.  Under  the  terms  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
poses to  procure  approximately  40  ships 
at  a  cost  of  well  over  $1  billion  for  com- 
bat loading  of  military  equipment  and 
prepositioning  in  the  vicinity  of  world 
trouble  spots  to  meet  any  possible 
emergency. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  plan 
is  unsoimd  in  several  respects.  It  is 
xxnlikely  that  we  could  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  supply  adequately  a 
large  force  at  a  given  place  and  time  or 
cover  all  potential  danger  areas  simul- 
taneously. On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
likely  that  the  rapid  obsolescence  of 
military  hardware  and  the  rapid  deteri- 
oration which  characterizes  ships  and 
embarked  equipment  during  long  periods 
at  sea  would  seriously  impair  the  efifec- 
tiveness  of  this  program. 

Beyond  these  considerations  are  the 
serious  economic  and  policy  questions 
involved.  The  United  States  is  current- 
ly faced  with  a  maritime  crisis  of  major 
proportions.  Our  commercial  fleet  Is 
now  heavily  overcommitted  to  the  han- 


dling of  Vietnam  cargo  with  a  resultant 
neglect  of  our  trade  routes  and  loss  to 
our  balance  of  payments.  Our  reserve 
fleet  is  approaching  exhaustion  and  our 
ship  replacement  program  is  more  than 
90  ships  behind. 

The  Defense  Department  has  consist- 
ently maintained  that  we  have  no  mari- 
time problem — that  our  fleet  is  adequate. 
But.  in  fact,  what  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  now  proposing  to  do  is  to  build 
its  own  merchant  marine — a  merchant 
marine  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment— but  a  merchant  marine  of 
limited -use  ships  which  are  destined  to 
rust  on  station. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  same 
investment  by  the  Government  in  our 
present  maritime  construction  subsidy 
program  could  provide  the  United  States 
with  more  than  100  modem  vessels 
which  would  be  immediately  available  to 
the  Government  in  times  of  emergency 
but  which  would  contribute  substantially 
to  the  American  economy  and  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments  during 
times  of  peace.  Such  a  shipbuilding 
program  is  the  only  way  to  raise  the 
United  States  from  its  currently  embar- 
rassing position  as  ninth  among  the  sea- 
powers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  evening  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  and  participating  in 
a  panel  sponsored  by  the  flagship  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of  Naval 
Engineers.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Edwin 
M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America,  presented  a  detailed 
critique  of  the  FDLS  program.  I  believe 
that  his  words  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  every  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tor who  will  be  responsible  for  passing  on 
the  appropriations  for  this  project,  and 
I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Hood's  address  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK  IMFUCATIONS  OF  MtTLTITKAR  PSOCtTBE- 
IIEMTS    ON    THE   U.S.    SHIFT AKO    iNDtJSTRT 

(Speech  by  Edwin  M.  Hood,  President,  Shlp- 
buUders  Council  of  America.  Before  The 
Flagship  Section,  American  Society  of  Na- 
val Engineers.  American  Chemical  Society 
Auditorium,  Washington,  D.C.,  September 
20,  1966) 

For  many  years,  the  methods  by  which 
ships  are  procured  In  this  country  have 
varied  only  slightly.  The  United  States 
Navy,  the  Maritime  Administration,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  as  well  as  conunerclal  shipping  op- 
erators have,  to  a  very  large  extent,  been 
obliged  to  order  their  vessels  on  a  contract- 
by-contract  basis,  or  at  best  In  very  small 
lots,  because  of  limited  government  or  pri- 
vate financing. 

Tlie  output  of  modern,  efficient  oceango- 
ing vessels  has  thus  failed  to  meet  urgent 
sea  power  requirements.  There  has  been  no 
comprehensive  program.  Much  existing  ca- 
pacity for  shipbuilding  has  remained  idle. 
Skilled  shipyard  craftsmen  have  accord- 
ingly sought  employment  in  other  industries 
offering  more  stability  and  greater  security. 
Shipbuilding  has  provided  little  attraction 
to  young  people  of  promising  ability.  And. 
the  full  potential  of  the  shipyard  industry 
has  yet  to  be  realized. 

Since  1958,  the  average  contract  for  the 
construction    of    merchant    vessels,    under 
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governmental  auspice  4  has  Involved  only 
3.4  ships.  Only  miilmum  attention  has 
been  given  the  desirability  of  consolidating 
or  combining  contracts  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  series  prodii«tion  and  attendant 
cost  savings.  With  cttUln  few  exceptions, 
the  same  could  be  said  for  the  proc\u"emeht 
of  naval  vessels.  j 

All  of  this  has  taktfi  place  at  a  time  in 
history  when  the  impMtance  of  strength  on 
the  oceans  to  national  Isecurlty  has  been  In- 
creasingly self-eviden«.,  To  support  this  as- 
sertion, one  need  onltr:  to  refer  to  the  role 
that  shipyards,  shlppii^  and/or  ships  played 
in  the  Suez  crisis,  tlit  Korean  action,  the 
Lebanon  incident,  aiid  the  Cuban  affair. 
More  recent  experiences  at  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin and  in  maintalniqg  the  logistics  of  sup- 
plying our  troops  in  S<^vtheast  Asia  and  else- 
where furnish  added  endorsement  and  new 
dimensions  to  the  lafeting  doctrine  of  sea 
power.  In  addition,  the  Impressive  mer- 
chant ship  construction  endeavors  of  the  So- 
viet Union  suggest  ani  unprecedented  phase 
of  cold  war  economic  confrontation  with 
ocean  shipping  as  a  k^j  element. 

Yet,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  vessels 
In  the  U.S.  Navy  are  2Q  years  of  age  or  older. 
More  than  80  percen^  of  the  ships  In  the 
American  merchant  n^arine  are  20  years  of 
age  and  older.  Hundreds  of  naval  and  mer- 
chant vessels  built  In  |  World  War  n  ride  at 
anchor  In  mothball  status.  The  continuing 
value  of  these  reserve '  teets  In  terms  of  to- 
day's varying  often  Sophisticated  military 
commitments  has  becotne  an  issue  of  con- 
troversy with  overwhelming  expert  opinion 
on  the  side  of  their  <  becoming  "worthless 
rustbuckets."  Some  aoo  merchant  ships, 
most  of  which  have  already  been  restored  to 
active  duty  for  the  Vlfetnam  conflict,  repre- 
sent a  costly,  second-rk^  sea  lift  capability. 
The  1.100  more  unecohomlc.  Inefficient  and 
obsolete  vessels  which  comprise  the  balance 
of  the  maritime  defenaei  reserve  fleet  are  des- 
tined for  scrapping.  |fhey  could  only  be 
placed  In  service  at  «bnormally  high  cost 
with  only  marginal  assurances  as  to  relia- 
bility. I 

This  brief  siunmary  Js  sufficient  to  iUus- 
trate  the  condition  of  oar  nation's  sea  power 
resources.  These  factf  have  occasioned  an 
awakening  concern  by  Bovernmental  officials 
and  others.  Many  dlv&gent  points  of  view 
as  to  appropriate  solutions  have  been  ex- 
pressed. Those  genui|iely  alarmed  by  the 
high  degree  of  obsolescence  in  our  merchant 
and  naval  fleets  and  by  the  economic  health 
of  our  shipyards  have  i)Osed  searching  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  liKasonably  answered. 
Their  questions  are  directed  primarily  to  this 
introspection:  First,  how  to  upgrade  our  sea 
power  to  a  size  and  qupiity  our  national  In- 
terests dictate  with  opitlmum  utilization  of 
resources  and  manptow^r;  and  secondly,  how 
to  create  an  environme^it  which  will  encour- 
age expanded  ship  construction  programs  in 
US.  shipyards  at  the  lowest  possible  costs. 
No  doubt,  there  can  b^  more  than  one  an- 
swer to  these  questions! 

The  necessity  for  iil«ssive  ship  replace 
ments  offers  to  Ameri 
genulty  the  challenge 
troducing  new  concep 
and  advanced  technolc 
the  opportunity  exists 
more    optlmxun    deslg 
operating  features  froL 

realize  minimum  costs.. , ,  „  „^  ^^^^.,,^, 

these   replacements   mnkt   be   accomplished 
In  a  relatively  short  tliie  frame. 

How  to  do  this?     Ttttt  is  the  overriding 
question ! 

There  are,  of  course,  ipe  "Instant  experts" 
who  advocate  an  arbitrtey  division  of  ship- 
building contracts — soi^e  of  U.S.  yards  and 
some  for  foreign  yard«-^whlch  could  only 
lead  to  confusion  and  fchaoe.  By  any  such 
Kheme,  the  national  Mciu-ity  would  ulti 
mately  be  gravely  undermined,  and  Irrepar 
»ble  damage  would  be  done  to  the  nation's 
CXn 1487— P«  it  17 
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initiative  and  in- 
it  developing  and  in- 
different methods 
In  other  words, 
produce  ships  of 
characteristics   and 
I  those  of  the  past  to 
,And,  to  be  effective. 


economy,  shipyard  resoiu-ces  and  the  balance 
of  International  payments.  The  differences 
between  oiu'  economic  system,  contractual 
customs  and  specification  details  and  those 
of  other  countries  would  inevitably  lead  to 
conflicting  problems.  U.S.  operators  would 
have  to  be  almost  omniscient  to  predict 
whether  their  ships  would  be  built  here  or 
abroad.  Financial  planning  would  also  be 
difficult  to  forecast  and  arrange. 

Fortunately,  to  this  point,  wiser  Judg- 
ments have  prevailed.  The  means  to  build 
ships  economically  are  here.  We  need  only 
to  apply  them  wisely  and  well.  Shipyards  in 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  have  sucess- 
fully  pursued  cost  reductions  programs. 
Productivity  has  steadily  Improved.  Man- 
agement and  production  techniques  have 
progressed,  and  facilities  have  considerably 
improved  and  modernized.  Simultaneously, 
there  has  been  Increasing  appreciation  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  ordering  Identical  ships  in 
larger  numbers  for  construction  over  a  spec- 
ified period  of  time.  It  has  come  to  be 
known  as  multiyear  prociu-ement  or  multiple 
production. 

Shipbuilding  authorities  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  savings  potential  of  this  type  of 
ship  construction  programming.  Series 
production  of  Identical  ships  In  one  or  more 
shipyards,  they  have  said,  would  make  pos- 
sible greater  speed  and  economies  not  only 
In  the  yards  themselves  but  also  In  the  pro- 
cvu-ement  of  components  from  the  manufac- 
turers. Some  shipyard  operators  contend 
that  U.S.  shipbuilding  prices,  utilizing  exist- 
ing facilities,  can  be  reduced  by  20%  to  30% 
below  todays  levels  with  more  sensible  pro- 
curement procedtires,  with  vessel  design 
geared  toward  cost  saving  features  and  ship- 
building economies,  vrith  more  realistic  spec- 
ifications, and  with  multiple  production 
contracts. 

There  Is  nothing  new  in  this  approach. 
The  phenomenal  ship  construction  program 
of  World  War  n  was  predicated  on  the  stand- 
ardized multiple  production  of  Liberty  and 
Victory  ships.  The  official  record  of  shlp- 
buUdlng  under  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion in  World  War  n  entitled  "Ships  for  Vic- 
tory," published  In  1961,  Includes  this  per- 
tinent comment:  ".  .  .  it  Is  difficult  to  real- 
ize how  desperately  ships  were  needed  In 
1941-1944  and  how  uiUlkely  It  seemed  then 
that  means  could  be  found  to  build  19  mil- 
lion tons  in  one  year  as  was  done  in  1943." 
Shipyards  In  1942  began  to  turn  steel  Into 
ships  so  rapidly  that  there  was  not  enough 
steel  to  keep  them  fully  occupied.  This 
condition  necessitated  a  realignment  of  ad- 
ministrative environment  "to  put  the  em- 
phasis on  making  sure  that  the  shipyards 
received  the  materials  and  money  they 
needed  to  turn  out  ships." 

As  a  young  Air  Force  officer,  I  remember 
reading  of  the  amazing  1943  output  of  more 
than  one  ship  every  two  days  by  the  Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield  yard  in  my  home  city  of  Bal- 
timore, Maryland.  I  have  subsequently 
learned  of  the  astounding  production  rec- 
ords which  took  place  In  practically  every 
established  and  emergency  shipyard  In  those 
critical  days.  If  these  accomplishments 
could  be  reached  under  wartime  conditions, 
exceptional  achievements  are  now  possible 
under  less  urgent  circumstances. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  multiple 
ship  production  In  the  war  years  was  not 
pluperfect.  Frederic  C.  Lane  wrote  In  "Ships 
For  Victory."  published  In  1951.  that  "ship- 
building  made  more  phenomenal  gains  in 
speed  than  In  productivity  of  labor."  He 
also  asserts  that  "a  large  portion  of  the 
building  done  for  the  (Maritime)  Commis- 
sion did  not  enjoy  the  full  savings  of  mul- 
tiple production."  Mr.  Lane  attributes  this 
situation  to  "discontinuities"  with  the 
following  explanation : 

"Standardized  multiple  production  of 
Liberty  ships  was  replaced  by  the  construc- 


tion of  a  variety  of  types  of  greater  com- 
plexity. Pressure  within  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  the  building  of  better,  faster 
merchant  ships,  and  pressures  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  construction  of  trans- 
ports and  other  military  types  changed  the 
character  of   the   production   problem." 

The  production  problem  Is  even  more  com- 
plex today.  By  reason  of  Inertia,  ineffectual 
programming,  and  Inadequate  fiscal  support, 
fewer  ships  are  being  Dullt.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  a  desperate  need  for  ships. 
The  ever-changing  design  requirement  with 
respect  to  many  naval  vessel  types  is  some- 
thing of  a  deterrent  to  multiple  production. 
Some  shipowners  are  not  enthusiastic  about 
standardizing  ship  designs.  And.  to  a  high 
degree,  the  future  prospects  of  the  VB.  ship- 
building industry  will  depend  on  Increasing 
productivity.  This  Is  Important  not  so  much 
because  It  Is  a  way  to  Increase  output,  but 
because  It  Is  a  way  to  reduce  costs  further 
and  to  Improve  competitive  position. 

Multiyear  procurements — multiple  pro- 
duction contracts — are  a  means  to  the  reso- 
lution of  some,  but  not  all,  of  our  nation's 
present  shipbuilding  requirements.  The 
recent  award  by  the  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command  of  17  LST"s  and  20  DE's  to  two 
separate  yards — National  Steel  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  and  Avondale  Shipyards,  Inc.,  respec- 
tively— for  delivery  over  the  next  3  to  6  years, 
has  probably  set  the  stage  for  other  con- 
tracts of  like  proportions.  As  stated  before, 
the  shipyard  Industry  has  long  urged  that 
multiyear  procurements  of  single  type  ves- 
sels be  followed,  so  far  as  practicable,  with 
little  or  no  change  in  design  or  specification 
details  during  construction. 

To  accomplish  desired  cost  savings,  this 
last  factor  Is  especially  significant.  In  view 
of  the  Navy's  practice  of  endeavoring  to  in- 
corporate an  optimum  level  of  effectiveness 
In  each  vessel  delivered  to  the  fleet,  through 
costly  unilateral  change  order  procedures 
during  construction,  it  Is  uncertain  as  to 
how  identical  each  of  the  ships  In  these 
LST  and  HE  series  productions  will  be. 
Added  costs  have  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  every  change,  and  the  con- 
tractor's delivery  schedules  are  frequently 
delayed. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  also 
acknowledged  the  present-day  advantages  of 
consolidating  shipbuilding  orders.  Though 
the  low  level  of  Federal  fiscal  support  has 
severely  limited  the  opportunities  for  series 
production  of  merchant  vessels,  and  for  con- 
sequent cost  savings  and  Improved  produc- 
tivity, there  are  Indications  tiiat  the  Fiscal 
1967  program  Involving  9  to  13  ships  may  be 
combined  Into  one  contract  of  one  design. 
The  word  "may"  must  be  underscored  be- 
cause political  and  shipping  Interest  pres- 
sures could  prompt  the  award  of  two  con- 
tracts of  the  same  or  different  designs. 

A  study  on  "The  Prospects  for  Reducing 
U.S.  Shipbuilding  Costs."  completed  earUer 
this  year  by  the  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America  for  the  Maritime  AdmlnistraUon, 
demonstrates  that  the  cost  savings  potential 
within  UjS.  design  concepts  can  range  from 
15  to  18%.  These  savings  are  the  estimated 
economies  of  Improved  contract  and  regu- 
latory conditions;  of  reducing  fixed  cost  per 
sliip  through  uniform  designs,  multiple  pro- 
curements and  component  compatlblUty;  and 
of  more  adequate  and  stable  shipyard  ac- 
Uvlty  levels. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  Department  Is  now 
In  the  early  stages  of  Implementing  a  latter- 
day  variation  of  the  multiyear  series  pro- 
duction concept— the  "total  package"  pro- 
curement of  Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ships 
(FDL's) — a  vessel  of  basically  merchant  type 
configuration  and  purpose.  This  project,  be- 
lieved eventually  to  encompass  as  many  as 
40  ships,  has  prompted  considerable  discus- 
sion and  much  conjecture.  These  ships 
would  be  fully  loaded  with  military  materiel 
and  operated  within  a  prescribed  zone  for 
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immediate  (Uspatch  to  any  trouble  spots  In 
the  area. 

Unlike  conrentlonal  ship  procurements 
where  bids  are  prepared  against  detailed 
Teeael  design  and  specifications,  the  FDL  bid- 
ders must  respond  In  terms  of  the  mission 
to  be  performed  by  the  ships,  submitting 
their  own  designs  for  the  ships  as  well  as  for 
the  systems  management  under  which  they 
will  operate.  Their  bids  will  be  evaluated 
not  only  on  the  price  of  the  ships  but  on 
the  life-cycle  cost  to  operate  and  nuintain 
them.  Total  costs  of  each  bidder's  itystem 
will  be  measured  against  others  weighted  by 
relative  capability  to  perform  the  saiae  de- 
sired mission. 

Bidders  are  encouraged  to  contempliite  the 
construction,  outfitting  and  maintenance  of 
an  entirely  new  shipyard  to  be  located  in  a 
fair  weather  section  of  the  United  States 
and  capable  of  producing  10  to  24  nev  ships 
per  year.  An  Investment  of  as  much  as  9150 
million,  or  perhaps  more,  In  property,  aulld- 
Ing  ways  or  docks  and  supporting  fadlltles 
is  therefore  anticipated.  A  labor  foi-ce  of 
approximately  6,000  people  is  forecast.  This 
latter  requirement  could  accentuate  the  pres- 
ent critical  shortage  of  shipyard  manpower  in 
most  sections  of  the  country,  just  as  the 
addition  of  another  shipyard  could  accen- 
tuate the  present  oversupply  of  shipbuilding 
facilities  here  as  elsewhere  around  the  world. 

FDL  competitors — three  at  this  moment — 
must  survive  several  elimination  phases  as 
proposals  are  progressively  refined.  The  in- 
vestment In  ship  design,  shipbuilding  ap- 
proach, systems  concept  and  other  facets 
prior  to  construction  of  a  new  facility  and 
actual  production  will  aggregate  t30  million 
or  more  with  about  two  thirds  of  this 
amount  being  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. To  design  a  single  cargo  ship  type, 
no  other  research  and  development  effort  of 
the  same  magnitude  has  ever  been  under- 
taken in  this  country.  This  Investment  is 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  two  of  today's 
cargo  liners.  It  is  about  eqtial  to  the  con- 
struction subsidy  for  4  merchant  vessels.  It 
Is  only  the  first  increment  of  a  total  pro- 
gram cost  estimated  to  be  In  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion. This  amount  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
Oovemment's  share  in  the  construction  of 
more  than  135  merchant  vessels. 

That  the  present  contenders  for  the  FDL 
contract  are  aerosp*ce  oriented  organizations 
Is  obvious  from  their  names  and  reputa- 
tions— General  Dynamics  Corporation,  Lit- 
ton Industries,  and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration. Each  has  acquired  a  long-estab- 
lished shipyard  in  recent  years,  but  it  Is  im- 
proper to  assume  therefrom,  as  some  journal- 
ists have,  that  the  shipbuilding  Industry  has 
been  taken  over  by  aviation  companies.  If 
anything,  these  several  mergers  between 
shlpymrds  and  aerospace  organizations  rep- 
resent a  marriage  of  technologies  to  meet  de- 
veloping horizons  In  the  maritime  and  ocean 
sciences  fields.  In  fact,  other  shipyards  and 
aerospace  companies  have  been  and  are  allied 
with  the  same  object  in  mind,  but  not  con- 
tained In  the  same  corporate  structure. 

Moreover,  traditional  shipyards  have  been 
leaders  in  the  evolution  of  technical  innova- 
tion and  progress.  For  quick  confirmation, 
one  need  only  visit  the  nearby  locations  of 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  and  the 
^MUTOws  Point,  Maryland  yard  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation,  Shipbuilding  Di- 
vision. These  yards  could  hardly  be  classed 
as  "outmoded."  Practically  every  major 
shipyard  In  the  United  States  Is  at  this 
moment  engaged  In  some  form  of  facility 
modernization. 

With  each  of  the  three  FDL  bidders,  much 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  team  putting  together 
their  proposal  is  composed  of  shipyards  peo- 
ple with  considerable  experience  and  ex- 
pertise augmented  by  independent  naval  ar- 
chitects who  have  been  commissioned  in  the 


customary  manner  for  vessel  design  func- 
tions. To  this  nucleus,  of  course,  have  been 
added  many  engineers  and  specialists  of  vary- 
ing technical  backgrounds  which  are  deemed 
appropriate  and  necessary.  In  each  instance, 
there  will  be  truly  a  marriage  of  technologies, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  traditional  ship- 
yard skills  euid  usual  techniques  will  be 
abandoned.  The  FDL  ships,  after  all.  will 
not  be  amphibian  transports.  Their  con- 
figuration, propulsion  system,  strength  and 
compartmentation,  cargo  handling  features, 
and  so  on,  must  conform  to  an  oceanic  en- 
vironment and  will  be  developed  by  marine 
oriented  technicians. 

Shipping  operators,  through  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  have  expressed 
deep  concern  that  a  fleet  of  FDL  ships  might 
eventually  and  substantially  intrude  on  com- 
mercial routes.  Certain  members  of  the 
Congress  have  voiced  similar  fears.  As  a 
supplement  and  partial  alternative,  the  sub- 
sidized operators,  through  the  Committae  of 
American  Steamship  Lines,  have  proi>o8ed  a 
plan  to  provide  a  privately-financed  seallft 
capability  composed  of  advanced  design  mer- 
chant vessels,  operated  under  approprlata 
long-term  charters  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  augment  the  FDL  fleet.  This  offer. 
It  is  claimed,  would  minimize  budget  out- 
lays by  the  public  treasury. 

In  the  context  of  the  FDL  program,  the 
Arendal  shipyard  In  the  Ootaverken  Group  at 
Ooteborg,  Sweden,  has  received  much  favor- 
able notice.  The  sponsors  of  the  program 
suggest  that  the  successful  bidder  should 
emulata  this  new  straight  flow,  partially 
mechanized,  production  line  shipyard.  Un- 
questionably. It  is  a  fine  facility  for  the 
series  production  of  specially  designed  ves- 
sels, principally  tankers  and  bulk  carriers. 
Ita  schematic  layout  is  not  too  dissimilar 
from  that  of  certain  existing  yards  in  this 
country. 

But,  there  may  be  certain  financial  aspecta 
of  the  Gotaverken  operation  which  the  suc- 
cessful FDL  bidder  may  not  want  to  emulate. 
In  each  of  the  last  3  years,  a  loss  of  con- 
siderable proportion  on  sales  before  Income 
taxes  and  related  charges  has  been  expe- 
rienced. Furthermore,  the  debt  service  of  a 
brand  new  yard  Is  of  itself  a  substantial  cost 
element.  The  Government  of  Sweden  stands 
ready  to  guarantee  unconditionally*  a  $9  mil- 
lion debenture  loan  for  the  Ootaverken 
Group,  the  underwritting  of  which  is  now 
being  negotiated  in  the  United  States.  Kvl- 
dently  multiple  ship  production  in  a  new 
yard  is  no  less  risky  and  a  profit  no  more 
guarantaeable  than  multiple  ship  produc- 
tion in  an  existing  facility.  Or  could  the 
dlHerence  be  that  the  Swedish  Government 
provides  the  comforting  ine^edlent  of  mone- 
tary guarantees  to  ensure  the  continuous 
operation  of  their  yards. 

By  and  large,  U.S.  shipbuilding  facilities, 
techniques  and  manpower  productivity  are 
equal  to  the  balance  of  the  world.  There  are 
those  who  say  we  are  in  general  substantially 
better  than  the  world  average.  In  any  event, 
our  shipyards  are  today  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  the  shipyards  of  World  War  n, 
just  as  the  yards  of  the  last  War  differed  from 
those  of  World  War  I.  As  has  already  been 
p<Hnted  out,  VS.  ysurds  have  and  are  mvest- 
Ing  in  capital  Improvements.  The  evolu- 
tion 9f  change  is  constant,  and  it  can  be  rea- 
sonably predicted  that  the  shipyards  of  1975 
will  appreciably  differ  from  those  of  1965. 
Multlyear  series  production  procurementa 
could  greatly  Influence  this  evolution  and  all 
that  goes  with  it. 

Quite  apart  from  the  speculation  that  one 
or  two  additional  FDL  type  programs  will 
follow  behind  the  present  FDL  project,  the 
opportunities  for  quantity  purchase  of  ships 
are  many.  The  in^pact  of  multiple  procure- 
menta will  depend  fundamentally  on  the  ex- 
tent they  are  utilized  by  the  Government 
and  private  shipping  companies.    The  im- 


pact on  Individual  shipyard  will  be  very 
much  a  ftinction  of  the  procurement  proc- 
ess since  yards  vary  considerably  in  size, 
scope  of  activity,  and  capacity.  The  alacrity 
with  which  major  capital  expenditiires  in 
sbipyjo'd  facilities  are  Increased  will  depend 
on  the  manner  In  which  these  procurements 
are  handled  and  the  sincerity  of  governmen- 
tal determination  to  ensure  they  are  fulfilled. 

By  numerical  count,  the  active  merchant 
fleet — dry  cargo  ships,  general  cargo  vessels 
and  tankers — includes  about  1.000  ships. 
The  active  Navy  fleet  Is  only  slightly  less  in 
nxunber.  Assuming  a  total  sea  power  ca- 
pabllUy  of  2,000  ships,  with  whatever  reserve 
fleet  as  may  result  from  the  turnover  of 
these,  the  average  annual  replacement  re- 
quirement, under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, would  be  from  80  ships  bstsed  on  a 
25-year  physical  life  to  133  If  a  15-year  eco- 
nomic life  were  to  prevail.  Vessels  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Commercial  Fisheries,  Oceanog. 
raphy  and  other  special  purposes  would  be 
in  addition  to  these  figures. 

While  larger  and  faster  new  ships  will 
probably  replace  old  ships  on  something  bet- 
ter than  a  one  for  one  basis,  the  rate  of 
ship  construction  must  at  the  outset  be 
higher  than  average  because  of  the  high 
degree  of  block  obsolescence  in  the  merchant 
and  naval  fleeta.  About  1,600  ships — or  80 
percent — In  the  above  mentioned  sea  pow- 
er capability — are  20  years  of  age  or  old- 
er and  must  be  replaced.  More  than  300  new 
ships  per  year  will  be  required  over  the  next 
5  years  merely  to  correct  known  Inflrmities. 
Shipbuilding  goals  of  greater  numbers  will 
be  necessary  if  UJ3.  sea  power  resources  are 
to  be  expanded  for  national  defense  and 
commercial  trading  purposes.  Present 
sighto,  however,  are  much  lower.  The  com- 
bined naval  and  maritime  appropriations  for 
Fiscal  1967  contemplate  the  construction  of 
more  than  59  vessels. 

In  the  modernization  and  expansion  of 
sea  power  capability,  multiple  procurement 
involving  a  minimum  annual  average  of  100 
new  ships  per  year,  deliverable  at  10  ships 
per  program  per  year,  lllustrata  that  10  pro- 
grams would  be  underway  at  any  given  time. 
If  each  program  Includes  16  to  40  ships,  25 
to  67  programs  would  take  place  during  the 
next  decade. 

Considering  the  present  and  future  require- 
menta  for  ships,  these  estimates  do  not 
ai^)ear  unrealistic.  An  increase  In  ship- 
building activity  to  meet  them  would  create 
a  desirable  and  healthy  environment.  It 
would  have  a  remarkable  Impact  on  the  ship- 
yard Industry,  particularly  if  every  con- 
ceivable way  of  achieving  economies  Is 
brought  Into  play.  More  dramatic  gains  In 
productivity  would  be  attained.  The  cost  of 
building  ships  would  be  less  and  the  pace  of 
technological  innovations  greater.  The  In- 
dustry could  concurrently  engage  in  expanded 
research  and  development  efforta  if  fiscal 
support.  Incentives  and  compensations  com- 
parable to  that  made  available  to  the  aero- 
space industry  were  forthcoming. 

U.S.  shipyards  can  be  exi>ected  to  respond 
with  greater  capital  Investmenta  in  special- 
ized facilities  and  equipment  should  an  in- 
crease In  opportunities,  with  assurances  of 
continuity,  occur.  The  Industry,  like  any 
other,  will  tool  up  only  in  scale  with  ita  near 
term  potential,  but  it  will  go  all  out  If  the 
market  environment  is  there.  One  of  the 
chief  challenges,  should  multlyear  procure- 
menta become  general  practice,  will  be  to  find 
the  most  effective  way  to  utilize  the  abilities 
of  all  shipyards,  large  and  small,  new  or 
modernized.  The  competitive  spirit  and  the 
diversity  of  production  capability  which 
would  result  from  meeting  this  challenge  well 
Justtfles  whatever  additional  action  It  might 
entaU. 

The  necessity  and  opportunity  to  restore 
the  strength  of  our  ocean  fleets  are  virtually 
synonjrmous.    enlightened  national  policies, 
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•f  many  ways  of  doing 


things  differently  anq  better,  will  yield  im 
portant  cost  reductloiJs  and  accelerated  tech 
nological  advancements.    AU  elemente  of  the 
U.S.  shipyard  Industry  U  given  the  proper 
environment  to  produce  the  ships  our  nation 
so  lu-geatly  needs,  can  do  just  that. 


relief  of   Georges 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  aanounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  tihe  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  it  rftduested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate:  I 

S.  196.  An  act  for    l|ie 
Fraise; 

S.  1468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
Eyre;  | 

S.  2091.  An  act  for  t  lie  reUef  of  Joaquin  U. 
Villagomez;  and  I 

S.2296.  An  act  for  llie  relief  of  OulsepDe 
Rublno.  I  '^'^ 

The  message  also  Annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  biU  (S.  373)  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Vlctdr  M,  Ubleta.  with 
amendments,  in  whieh  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  PUBLIC  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE  AND  A  PUBLIC 
COLLEGE  OP  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  INOUYE.     I^r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tjliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1520,  S.  293. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by; title. 

The  Legislative  Cierk.  A  bill  (S.  293) 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  public 
community  college,  and  a  public  college 
of  arts  and  sciences)  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  | 

The  PRESIDING  (OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill?  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideif  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  th«  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  «ited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Public  Hi  ^er  EducaOon  Act". 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  thii  i  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "publ^s  college  of  arts  and 
sciences"  means  an  Institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  which  is  organiz^  and  administered 
principally  to  provide  )a  fovir-year  program 
In  the  liberal  arte  anti  sciences  acceptable 
for  a  bachelor's  degree,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  courses  in  te  4cher  education,  and 
Buch  additional  program  of  study  as  may  be 
acceptable  for  a  master  a  degree,  and  courses 
on  an  individual,  noncfedit  basis  to  those 
desiring  to  further  the  t  education  without 
seeking  a  degree. 

(b)  The  term  "pubflc  community  and 
vocational  coUege"  means  an  institution  of 
higher  education  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  which  (i)  |ifc  organized  and  ad- 
ministered principally  \  to  provide  a  two- 
year  program  (including  but  not  limited  to 
courses  to  business  education,  secretarial 
training  and  business  a<Unlnistration)  which 
IS  acceptable  for  full  ci  edit  toward  a  bach- 
eiors  degree  or  for  a  d»p-ee  of  associate  in 


arts  or  a  two-year  program  In  engineering, 
mathematics  or  the  physical  sciences  and 
biological  sciences  which  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and 
at  a  semlprofessional  level  In  engineering. 
sciences  or  other  technical  fields  which  re- 
quire the  understanding  and  appUcation  of 
basic  engineering,  scientific  or  mathematical 
principles  or  knowledge;  and  (2)  also  pro- 
vides (A)  vocational  and  technical  education 
designed  to  fit  individuals  for  useful  employ- 
ment in  recognized  occupations,  pursuant 
to  a  State  plan  for  this  purpose  approved  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education;  and  (B)  other  courses 
on  an  individual  noncredit  basis  for  persons 
desiring  to  further  their  education  without 
seeking  a  degree. 

(c)  The  term  "Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion" and  "Board"  mean  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  established  by  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  The  term  "Board  of  Education"  means 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  established  by  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1906  (34  Stat.  316).  as  amended  (DC 
Code,  sec.  31-101  et  seq.). 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  control  of  the  public  col- 
lege of  arte  and  sciences  and  of  the  public 
commimity  and  vocational  coUege  is  hereby 
vested  In  a  Board  of  Higher  Education,  which 
shaU  consist  of  nine  members  of  whom  not 
less  than  five  shaU  have  been  resldenta  of 
the  District  of  ColumbU  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years  Immediately  prior  to 
their  appointmente.  The  members  of  the 
Board  (including  all  members  appointed  to 
fill  vacancies  on  such  Board)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  President  shaU  designate 
one  of  the  members  as  Chairman,  who  shall 
serve  at  t|>e  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years:  except  that  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  members  first  taking  office  shall  ex- 
pire, as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Any  mem- 
ber appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  that  term. 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  without 
compensation,  but  may  be  reimbursed  for 
their  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
Ueu  of  sutisistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(6  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  serving  the 
Government  without  compensation. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  remove,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  for  adequate 
cause  affecting  his  character  and  efficiency 
as  a  member.  If  the  President  determines 
that,  with  respect  to  any  such  member,  there 
is  adequate  cause  affecting  his  character  and 
efficiency  as  a  member,  the  President  may  ap- 
point a  special  investigating  board,  consist- 
ing of  not  more  than  three  members,  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  The  investigating  board, 
in  considering  such  matter,  shall  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  and,  on  the  basis  thereof,  report 
to  the  President  with  respect  to  their  findings 
of  fact  and  recommendations.  Following 
the  receipt  by  him  of  such  report,  the  Pres- 
ident may  remove  such  member  from  office. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not 
be  personally  liable  in  damages  for  any  of- 
ficial action  of  the  Board  in  which  such 
members  participate,  nor  shall  they  be  Uable 
for  any  costs  that  may  be  taxed  against  them 
or  the  Board  on  account  of  any  such  official 
action  by  them  as  members  of  the  Board,  but 
such  costs  shall  be  charged  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  paid  as  other  costs  are  paid 
In  suite  against  the  municipality;  nor  shall 
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the  Board  or  any  of  Ite  members  ne  required 
to  give  any  bond  or  seciu^ty  for  coste  or  dam- 
ages on  any  appeal  whatever. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Board  is  hereby  vested  with 
the  following  powers  and  duties  : 

(1)  To  develop  detailed  plans  for  and  to 
establish,  organize,  and  operate  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  public  college  of  arte  and 
sciences  and  a  pubUc  community  and  voca- 
tional coUege,  which  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable  without  prejudice  to  their  differ- 
ent missions,  rely  upon  the  same  faculty, 
facilities,  and  adminlstraUve  services; 

(2)  To  establish  policies,  standards,  and 
requlremente  governing  admission,  programs. 
graduaUon  (including  the  award  of  de- 
grees) and  general  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
colleges  established  piursuant  to  this  Act; 

(3)  To  appoint  and  compensate,  without 
regard  to  the  civU  service  lavrs  or  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  a  presi- 
dent for  each  of  the  colleges  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  each  of  whom  shaU  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(4)  To     employ     and     compensate     such 
officers  as  it  determines  necessary  for  each 
of  the  colleges  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  and  such  educational  employees  for  each 
of  such  colleges  as  the  president  thereof  may 
recommend  In  writing,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prevent  perni- 
cious political  activities",  approved  August  2 
1939   (63  Stat.   1147).  the  Civil  Service  Re-' 
tirement  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act,   but  subject  to  the  Federal 
Employees   Compensation   Act,   the   Federal 
Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Beneflte  Act 
of   1959,   and  the   Veterans'  Preference  Act 
of   1944,  as  amended:   Provided,  That  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners 
the  compensation  schedules  for  such  officers 
and  employees  shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest  and   in   accordance  with  rates   for 
comparable  types  of  posiUons  In  like  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.    The  Board,  with 
the   conciurence   of   the   Commissioners     U 
authorized   to  determine  which   officer   and 
educational  positions  shall  be  subject  to  the 
coverage    of    the    higher    education    salary 
schedules.    Salary  levels  shall  be  determined 
based  on  duties,  responsibilities  and  quali- 
fications.    The  Board,  upon  the  recommen- 
dations  of  the  presldente   of   the   colleges 
ShaU   establish,   with    the   approval    of    the 
Commissioner   and   without   regard    to    the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  retirement  and 
leave  systems  for  such  officers  and  employees 
which  shall  be  comparable  to  such  systems  In 
like  institutions  of  higher  education; 

(5)  To  employ  and  compensate  nonedu- 
cational  employees  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
colleges  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Service  Act,  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act,  the  Federal  Employees  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefite  Act  of  1959,  th»  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  of  1944.  and  any  other 
statute  applicable  to  noneducatlonal  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education; 

(6)  To  fix,  from  time  to  time,  tuition  to  be 
paid  by  nonresldente  attending  any  such 
college,  but  in  no  event  shall  any  legal  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Coltunbla  be  required 
to  pay  any  tuition  charge  to  attend  any  col- 
lege established  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Tui- 
tion charged  nonresldente  shall  be  fixed  in 
such  amounte  as  will,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
approximate  the  cost  to  the  District  of 
Coixunbia  of  the  services  for  which  such 
charge  is  imposed,  and  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 
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(7)  To  fix,  from  time  to  time,  fees  to  be 
paid  by  studenta  attending  any  such  college 
establlabed  pursuant  to  this  Act  (Including 
charge*  for  room  and  board),  and  receipts 
from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  into  a  re- 
volving fund  In  a  private  depository  in  the 
District,  which  fund  shall  be  available,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  for  such  purposes 
as  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict shall  approve,  and  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  Is  authorized  to  make  necessary 
rules  respecting  deposits  into  and  with- 
drawals from  such  fund; 

(8)  To  transmit  annually  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  estimates  of  the  appropriation  re- 
quired for  the  colleges  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  the  ensuing  year; 

(9)  To  accept  services  and  moneys,  in- 
cluding gifts  or  endowments,  frcm  any 
source  whatsoever,  for  use  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Such  moneys  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  a  trust  fund  ;iccount 
which  is  hereby  authorized  and  may  be  in- 
vesteC  and  reinvested  as  trust  fundu  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla.  The  disburs<3ment  of 
the  moneys  from  such  trust  funds  sliall  be  In 
such  amounts,  to  such  extent,  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
In  its  Judgment,  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act; 

(10)  To  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
CommJasioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
recommendations  relating  to  legislation  af- 
fecting the  administration  and  programs  of 
such  colleges; 

(11)  To  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act; 

(13)  TO  assume  control  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  approved  February  25.  1929 
(46  Stat.  1270;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-118)  from 
ths  Board  of  Education  at  such  time  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  such  Boards 
and  approved  by  the  Commissioners.  At 
such  tUne  personnel,  property,  records,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  apprc^rlatlons,  allo- 
catloixs,  and  other  funds  available  or  to  be 
made  available  for  such  Teachers  College  are 
authorized  to  be  transferred  and  be  under 
the  control  of  such  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion: Provided,  That  the  laboratory  school 
shall  remain  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  employees  assigned  to  such 
schools  shall  remain  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of,  the  Board  of  Education:  Provided 
further.  That  noneducatlonal  employees  of 
the  Teachers  College  at  the  time  the  control 
of  such  College  Ls  assumed  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  shall  retain  all  benefits 
provided  by  any  law  applicable  to  noneduca- 
tlonal employees  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  any  benefits  provided 
for  noneducatlonal  employees  of  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education :  Provided  further.  That 
educational  employees  of  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege at  the  time  the  control  of  such  College 
is  assumed  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  benefits  pro- 
vided for  all  educational  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  4  of  this  Act;  except 
that  such  educational  employees  may  elect, 
within  ninety  days  of  such  time,  to  remain 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  retirement  of  public  school 
teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved August  7.  194«  (80  SUt.  876),  as 
amended;  and 

(18)  To  provide  for  the  crediting  to  edu- 
cational employees  of  the  Teachers  College, 
pitrsuant  to  the  leave  system  established  for 
educatlcmal  employees  ot  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  under  this  Act,  lesTe  ac- 
cumulated pursuant  to  the  provisiona  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of 
1949. 

(b)  A  person  shall,  at  the  time  of  his 
registration  to  attend  any  college  established 
iinder  this  Act,  be  considered  to  be  a  legal 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  if — 

(1)  such  person  Is  domiciled  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  such  regis- 
tration and  has  been  so  domiciled  during  all 
of  the  six-month  period  immediately  preced- 
ing such  date;  and 

(3)  in  case  such  person — 

(A)  on  such  date — 

(I)  has  not  attained  twenty-one  years  of 
age, 

(II)  has  not  been  relieved  of  the  disabil- 
ities of  minority  by  order  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  and 

(ill)  has  a  living  parent  or  a  court-ap- 
pointed guardian  or  custodian, 
there  resides  In  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
such  date  an  Individual  who  la  the  parent  or 
court-appointed  guardian  or  custodian  of 
such  person,  and 

(B)  such  individual  is  domlcUed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  such  date  and  has 
been  so  domiciled  for  all  of  the  six-month 
period  immediately  preceding  such  date. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
of  Education  may  furnish  to  the  Board,  upon 
request  of  such  Board,  such  space  and  facil- 
ities in  private  buildings  or  in  public  build- 
ings of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  records,  information,  services,  per- 
sonnel, ofllces,  and  equipment  as  may  be 
available  and  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Board  properly  to  perform  its  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  All  obligations  and  disbursements 
for  the  ptirpose  of  the  Act  shall  be  Incurred, 
made,  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  obligations  and  disbursements  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and.  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (9)  of  secUon  4  of  this 
Act,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  1  of  chapter  18  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stet.  1280),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-401,  419),  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Edu- 
cation" wherever  it  appears  in  such  sub- 
chapter and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Board  of  Higher  EducaUon",  and  (2)  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sic.  686g.  Aa  used  in  this  subchapter,  the 
term  'Board  of  Higher  Education'  means  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  establUbed  pur- 
suant to  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Higher  Education  Act." 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  the  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  validity  of  any  license  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  the  revenues  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  $50,000,000  (Including  any 
amo\uits  made  available  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  6, 
1968  (73  Stat.  183),  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section) ,  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Conunls- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow 
funds  for  capital  Improvements  programs 
and  to  amend  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Federal  Government  participation  in  meet- 
ing costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
City",  approved  June  6,  1958  (72  Stat.  183), 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  9-2a0(b)),  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "#226,000.000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$245,000,000", 
and  (2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the 


following:  "And  provided  further.  That  820,- 
000,000  of  the  principal  amount  of  loans  au- 
thorized to  be  advanced  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  utilized  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poees of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Higher  Education  Act". 
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LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

ACT  OP  1966— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REFT.  NO.  1629) 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  I  report 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1966.  I  am  also  pleased  to  file  the  re- 
port of  the  special  committee,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  293,  recommend- 
ing favorable  Senate  action  on  the  bill. 
This  is  another  milestone  on  the  road 
to  congressional  reorganization. 

Twenty  years  ago,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  had  the  hon- 
or to  cosponsor  v/ith  Senator  Bob  La  Pol- 
lette,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  That  act  was  the  first  compre- 
hensive revision  of  congressional  orga- 
nization in  the  20th  century.  Its  proud- 
est achievement  was  the  standing  com- 
mittee system  as  we  know  it  today— 
the  number  of  committees,  their  pre- 
scribed jurisdictions,  their  professional 
staff,  and  their  mandate  to  review  the 
administration  of  existing  laws  as  well 
as  to  pass  new  ones.  The  1946  act  also 
improved  appropriations  procedures, 
gave  statutory  recognition  to  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  and  required 
the  registration  of  lobbyists.  Despite  the 
failure  of  some  provisions  and  the  con- 
sistent violation  of  others,  I  believe  it 
fair  to  say  that  the  act  has  had  a  pio- 
foimd  influence  on  the  effectiveness  with 
which  Congress  has  conducted  its  busi- 
ness during  the  past  20  years. 

Now  we  have  turned  to  the  task  of 
congressional  reorganization  once  a^ain. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  was  created  in 
March  1965 — a  full  year  and  a  half  ago— 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  c4)erations  of  Congress.  This 
has  been  both  a  bipartisan  and  a  bi- 
cameral undertaking.  The  12-member 
committee  has  equal  representations 
from  each  House  of  Congress  and  from 
each  political  party. 

After  many  months  of  public  hearings, 
informal  meetings,  and  executive  ses- 
sions, the  Joint  committee  published  its 
final  report  on  July  28,  1966.  The  report 
contained  more  than  100  separate  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  in  con- 
gressional organization.  A  copy  was  sent 
to  each  Member  of  both  Houses. 

But  the  issuance  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee's report  would  be  no  more  than  a  re- 
vealing academic  exercise  if  it  were  not 
followed  by  legislation  based  on  its  rec- 
ommendations. Thus,  the  six  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  committee  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  293  for  the 
creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  The  res- 
olution was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  was  unanimously  agreed  to  on  Au- 
gust 26.  The  resolution  granted  legisla- 
tive authority  to  the  special  committee 


to  receive,  considei),  and  report  an  omni- 
bus reorganization  bill  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  joint  committee. 

Under  the  providons  of  the  resolution, 
the  special  commlOtee  was  directed  to 
give  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  striding  committee  the 
opportunity  to  appfcar  and  present  their 
views  prior  to  reiiorting  the  bill.  Al- 
though a  number  of  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  membjers  had  already  testi- 
fied at  the  hearini;B  held  last  year,  aU 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
were  notified— three  appeared  in  person 
and  three  submitted  statements  for  in- 
clusion in  the  recor(li. 

The  special  committee  has  now  com- 
pleted its  delibera'tions.  The  bUl  has 
been  unanimously  and  favorably  report- 
ed. It  awaits  floor  consideration  by  the 
entire  Senate.  It  1$  not  my  intention  to- 
day to  describe  in  detail  the  provisions 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1966.  A  copy  of  the  committee  report 
will  be  promptly  delivered  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  |  But  I  think  a  broad 
outline  of  Its  subje<jlis  would  be  useful. 

The  bill  recognizte  the  essential  need 
for  a  strong  committee  system.  It  estab- 
lishes a  committee  "bill  of  rights"  to  give 
a  majority  of  each  standing  committee 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  by  re- 
quiring the  call  of  the  meeting  and  the 
reporting  of  a  bill.  It  proposes  rather 
modest  realinemente  of  committee  juris- 
diction to  keep  pace  iwith  growing  Federal 
participation  in  ne^  public  policy  areas. 
It  attempts  to  achieye  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  workload  aiiong  Members  of  the 
Senate  by  limiting  foture  committee  as- 
signments and  chairmanships.  It  pro- 
vides the  means  for  a  more  penetrating 
review  of  the  admiriistration  of  existing 
laws  by  the  standing  committees  and 
strengthens  conference  committee  pro- 
cedures. 

The  bill  addi-essefe  itself  to  the  awe- 
some congressional  responsibility  of  the 
power  of  the  purse  iti  an  era  of  $100  bil- 
lion budgets.  It  enlarges  the  role  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  making  a 
greater  variety  of  budgetary  data— suit- 
able for  computing  programing— avail- 
able to  all  Membena  and  by  providing 
expert  staff  assistance  in  GAO  to  be  on 
call  by  the  standing  Committees  to  assist 
in  modem  prograi^  evaluation  tech- 
niques. It  provides!  for  more  frequent 
budget  up-dating  and  more  long-range 
projections  of  continuing  programs.  It 
requires  an  analysip  of  the  budgetary 
consequences  of  nef  legislation  by  the 
legislative  committees.  It  recommends 
a  more  open,  output  0riented  appropria- 
tions review.  ' 

The  bill  strengthe^  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  infoijinational  assistance 
available  to  Member^  for  reaching  legis- 
lative decisions.  It  increases  the  num- 
ber of  statutory  committee  staff  positions 
with  adequate  provision  to  the  minority 
party  for  staff  representation.  It  creates 
the  separate  staff  position  of  legislative 
assistant  for  each  Senator.  It  sub- 
stantially strengthens  the  capacity  and 
direction  of  the  LagislaUve  Reference 
Service— redesignate!  the  Legislative 
Research  Service  hi   he  bUl— so  that  the 


service  can  be  a  more  valuable  research 
pool  to  backstop  personal  and  committee 
staff. 

Finally,  the  bUl  seeks  to  remedy  a 
number  of  institutional  problems.  It 
provides  for  a  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  as  a  continuing 
body.  It  modifies  supervision  of  pages, 
guides  and  Capitol  Police.  It  removes 
Members  of  both  Houses  from  the  in- 
appropriate task  of  appointing  and  con- 
firming postmasters  and  recommending 
rural  mail  carriers.  It  attempts  to 
rationalize  congressional  scheduling  by 
providing  for  an  August  recess  period  in 
the  event  the  business  of  the  session  has 
not  been  concluded  by  the  legal  adjourn- 
ment date  of  July  31.  It  widens  the 
threshold  and  puts  more  teeth  in  the  law 
requiring  registration  of  lobbyists. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  these  pro- 
posals will  be  controversial.  Some  may 
be  unacceptable.  All  will  no  doubt  be 
critically  studied.  Although  the  joint 
committee  was  able  to  reach  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  report,  and  the  special 
Senate  committee  unanimously  supports 
this  bill,  I  would  expect  that  this  body 
will  certainly  have  additional,  alterna- 
tive, or  contradictory  ideas  in  some  areas. 
The  bill  will  be  open  to  floor  amendment 
and  we  welcome  the  views  of  all  Senators 
as  to  any  means  of  strengthening  it. 
This  is,  after  all,  a  common  cause — for 
the  subject  matter  of  the  legislation  Is 
Congress  itself . 
On  behalf  of  the  joint  committee,  I  do 

earnestly  solicit  your  support  today 

not  for  the  bill  itself,  but  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  it  considered  this  session. 
There  are  compelUng  reasons  why  the 
bill  should  be  acted  upon  promptly. 

First,  we  are  ready  to  do  so.  The  final 
report  of  the  joint  committee  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  since  the  end  of  July.  The  bill 
itself  has  been  introduced,  considered, 
and  reported.  AU  that  remains  is  for  the 
leadership  to  place  it  on  the  calendar. 

Second,  this  has  been  a  joint  under- 
taking and  I  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 
My  distinguished  cochairman,  Repre- 
sentative Ray  J.  Madden,  introduced  sim- 
ilar legislation  on  August  18.  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Curtis,  ranking 
House  Republican  on  the  joint  commit- 
tee, is  introducing  a  virtually  Identical 
bill  today.  Since  floor  action  is  required 
in  both  Houses,  we  do  our  colleagues  an 
Injustice  if  we  do  not  act  promptly  in 
the  Senate. 

Third,  the  magnitude  of  the  joint  com  - 
mlttee's  work  makes  the  bill  worthy  of 
consideration.  Public  hearings  were  held 
during  5  months  in  1965  and  additional 
hearings  have  been  held  by  the  special 
committee  in  August  and  September  of 
this  year.  In  all,  the  committee  received 
the  views  of  206  witnesses,  including  more 
than  100  Members  of  Congress.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  at  pub- 
lic hearings,  the  Joint  committee  and 
its  staff  interviewed  members  and  staff 
of  all  of  the  standing  committees  and 
many  of  the  subcommittees  of  both 
Houses  and  reviewed  reports  filed  by 
those  committees  on  their  activities.  The 
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entire  88th  Congress  was  programed  on 
computers  In  order  to  analyze  the  com- 
mittee system's  demands  on  the  time  of 
Members.  We  evaluated  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  published  and  impub- 
lished  works  of  political  scientists  and 
students,  studies  of  congressional  reorga- 
nization produced  by  noncongressional 
agencies  and  the  reports  of  various  State 
legislatures. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  the  Joint 
committee  has  held  over  50  executive 
sessions  in  evaluating,  considering,  and 
acting  on  the  hundreds  of  reform  pro- 
posals. The  scope  of  the  final  report 
speaks  for  Itself.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  should  or  will  waste  an  under- 
taking of  these  dimensions  by  failing  to 
take  prompt  action  on  its  findings. 

Fourth,  this  is  the  proper  time  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  congressional  orga- 
nization. Next  January  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  convene.  The  committees 
will  organize  and  plan  the  work  of  the 
session.  Staff  will  be  selected.  If  Con- 
gress acts  favorably  or  the  proposals 
of  this  act,  the  provisloL,5  of  the  act  will 
directly  affect  committee  organization, 
assignments,  rules  of  procedure,  staffing' 
and  the  scheduling  of  both  committee 
and  floor  business.  What  would  be  more 
appropriate  in  the  concluding  days  of 
this  session  than  to  provide  the  organiza- 
tional framework  for  more  efficient  oper- 
ations for  the  next  session? 

Fifth,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  people 
expect  us  to  act.  It  is  often  said  that 
congressional  reform  is  not  the  kind  of 
issue  that  sells  newspapers  or  captures 
the  public  fancy— and  perhaps  this  is 
true.  But  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  joint  committee,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  our  report,  has  collected  more 
than  100  editorials  from  newspapers, 
large  and  small,  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try. In  recent  weeks  I  have  placed  a 
number  of  these  editorials  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Not  one  of  these  editorials  opposes  the 
recommendations  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee. The  clear  tenor  of  the  editorial 
comment  has  been  that  the  recommen- 
dations are  sound,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  revolutionary,  that  the  committee 
could  well  have  gone  further,  and  that 
they  watch  with  skepticism  to  determine 
If  Congress  Is  willing  to  enact  a  reform 
measure  this  session.  I  would  hope  we 
can  prove  these  habitual  congressional 
cynics  to  be  overskeptical  rather  than 
clairvoyant. 

Last,  and  certainly  most  Important, 
we  should  act  on  the  bUl  this  session 
because  we  will  not  consider  any  subject 
during  this  session  of  more  abiding  Im- 
portance. If  you  share  my  belief  that 
the  foundation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  an  effective  and  responsible  Con- 
gress—and I  beUeve  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  do  share  that  be- 
lief— then  we  must  not  delay  unneces- 
sarily a  reorganization  to  enable  a  better 
Job  of  meeting  the  challenges  of  this  age. 
I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  Join  me  in  urging  the  leadership  to 
schedule  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1966  for  floor  action  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  in  order  that  the  Senate 
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may  work  Its  wUl  on  the  bill  and  send  it 
to  the  House  for  action  there  prior  to 
the  adjournment  ot  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  reimrt  the  bill  and 
submit  the  committee  report  for  printing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPIC?ER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  (No. 
3848)  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PRO^MIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROS^ORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  dlstingiiished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma.  This  has 
been  a  long,  hard,  tough,  time-con- 
suming Job.  He  has  done,  I  think,  a  re- 
markably fine  Job.  Just  think  of  it— 
206  witnesses  over  a  period  of  5  months, 
50  executive  sessions.  It  is  very  rare 
that  any  kind  of  action  by  this  body  re- 
ceives that  sort  of  scrutiny. 

It  is  my  firm  conclusion,  having  stud- 
led  the  recommendations  of  the  Mon- 
roney-Madden  committee,  that  they 
would  unq\iestionably  Improve  the  ef- 
ficiency and  the  productivity  of  Con- 
gress; and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  they  should  have  action 
and  have  it  now.  before  we  adjourn  sine 
die. 

I  think  that  the  best  time  for  action  on 
a  bill  which  would  reorganize  Congress — 
which  Is  always  tough,  always  resisted  by 
some  people,  imderstandably,  because 
their  own  Interests  are  so  directly  af- 
fected— Is  at  the  end  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  much  harder  to  do  It 
when  we  begin  next  year. 

I  should  also  like  to  emphasize  that  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  Senat(H- 
MoNRONrr  was  the  coauthor  with  my 
predecessor  in  the  Senate,  once  removed. 
Senator  Bob  La  Pollette  of  Wisconsin,  in 
the  great  La  FoUette-Monroney  bill  of 
1946,  which  has  done  so  much  to  help 
Congress  operate  in  this  speeded-up  mld- 
20th-century  period,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  do  and  so  little  time  in  which  to 
doit. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  one  question. 

As  a  memlier  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee is  left  with  12  members.  This  year  we 
tried  to  operate  with  14  members,  and  it 
worked  very  badly.  I  think  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  agree  that  a  tie 
vote  is  most  unsatisfactory;  it  kills  legis- 
lation. I  realize  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  have  all  committees  with  an  odd 
number  of  members.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  been 
kept  at  27.   I  think  that  is  too  many. 

As  a  recently  m>polnted  member,  I  do 
not  want  to  give  up  my  position  on  the 
Committee  on  Apprc^riations,  but  It 
scans  to  me  that,  by  attrltifm  or  one  way 
or  another,  we  could  cut  that  number 
down  to  25  or  23  and  have  enough  mem- 
bers available  so  that  the  requirement  of 
the  Monroney-Madden  ocoomittee  which 
provides  that  no  member  shall  serve  on 


more  than  two  committees — at  least,  no 
new  Senator — ^would  be  met;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
13  members  at  least  on  the  various  major 
committees  which  are  left  with  12.  I 
understand  that  there  are  three,  four,  or 
five  of  them. 

Mr.  MONRONE7.  We  have  made  a 
number  of  adjustments  since  that  time. 

We  studied  the  matter  carefully,  but 
the  limited  nimiber  of  Senators — par- 
ticularly in  order  to  provide  that  the  ma- 
jority party  of  the  Senate  shall  have  a 
majority  of  the '  committee  In  the  same 
proportion — makes  It  dlfflctilt  to  balance 
off  these  numbers  to  everyone's  satisfac- 
tion. We  have  done  the  best  we  can.  It 
will  be  subject  to  continuing  changes  in 
the  number,  because  It  is  easy  to  add  and 
not  easy  to  subtract  a  member  from  the 
committee.  The  matter  wlU  be  undergo- 
ing continiling  study,  as  we  find  out  how 
this  new  alinement  works. 

Oftentimes,  there  Is  an  express  pro- 
vision for  the  niunber  of  members  be- 
cause the  minority  fluctuates,  and  yet 
they  have  to  be  pr(H>erly  represented  on 
each  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  give  that  matter  consideration. 
The  CMnmittee  on  Appropriations  Is  a 
very  busy  committee  and  has  more  work 
than  most,  because  it  has  to  appropriate 
all  the  money  of  Congress.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  give  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  providing  for  23  members 
Instead  of  27.  The  membership  used  to 
be  much  smaller  than  it  is  now;  and 
while  the  committee  is  busy,  the  fact  la 
that  the  12  chairmen  and  the  ranking 
Republican  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tees, by  and  large,  do  the  real  work. 
Other  members  contribute,  I  am  sure,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  It  can  function  as 
well  with  23  as  with  27.  The  Senators 
would  be  available  then,  and  there  would 
be  no  problem  about  having  enough 
Senators  available  to  furnish  13  mem- 
bers of  the  various  committees  which 
now  have  12. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  I  appreciate  the  testimony  that  he 
gave  us  during  the  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  ttie  floor. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  PUBLIC  COM- 
MUNmr  COLLEGE  AND  A  PUBLIC 
COLLEGE  OP  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (S.  293)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  community  college 
and  a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  higher  education  bUl, 
which  the  Senate  is  considering,  comes  to 
the  Senate  by  way  of  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  group  or  association 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  opposes 
S.  293.  a  bill  which  would  create  a  Board 


of  Higher  Education  to  plan,  establish, 
and  govern  the  operations  of  a  public 
community  and  vocational  college  and  a 
public  4-year  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  objectives  of  S.  293  are  strongly 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion; District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners; United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion; Adult  Education  Association  of 
Greater  Washington;  District  of  Colxmi- 
bla  Board  of  Education;  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities;  District 
of  Columbia  Education  Association; 
American  Veterans  Committee;  Greater 
Washington  Central  Labor  Council; 
Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington; American  Association  of  Jimior 
Colleges;  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers; American  Association  of  University 
Women;  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women;  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade;  and  the 
National  Education  Association. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety  held  pub- 
lic hearings  on  S.  293  and  S.  1612  on 
March  14,  15,  and  24  of  this  year,  in 
which  it  heard  testimony  from  54  wit- 
nesses. On  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
presented  by  these  witnesses,  my  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  under 
the  very  able  guidance  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  worked  out  compromises  In  re- 
gard to  various  sections  of  the  bill. 

Before  discussing  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  I  want  to  again  publicly 
thank  and  express  my  deepest  appreci- 
ation to  the  members  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Public  Higher  Education 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  very 
excellent  report  It  filed  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  June  1964, 
in  support  of  public  higher  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  report 
was  the  basis  for  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety,  I  wish  to  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KiimxDY],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  for 
their  complete  support,  and  cooperation 
In  regard  to  this  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation for  the  splendid  assistance  and 
cooperation  which  I  received  from  Dr. 
Carl  Hansen,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  Dr.  Paul  O.  Carr,  former  president  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege. These  men  have  been  of  tremen- 
dous assistance  to  me  and  my  staff  in 
putting  together  a  very  reasonable  and 
soimd  bill.  The  splendid  work  they  have 
done  in  connection  with  this  bill  was  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Also.  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  presidents  of  our  local  private  col- 
leges and  universities  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Board  of  Trade.  Their 
support  of  this  measure  has  been  most 
helpful  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate today. 


S.  293  authorizes  ;he  establishment  of 
a  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Unjted  States,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  pf  the  Senate,  for  a 
term  of  3  years.  The  bill  specifies  that  a 
member  of  the  board  of  higher  education 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  adequate  cause  The 
President  would  des^nate  a  member  of 
the  board  as  its  chaiman,  and  the  mem- 
bers would  receive  rjo  compensation  ex- 
cept for  reimbursenient  for  travel  ex- 
penses, including  ptf  diem  in  lieu  of 
suljsistence. 

The  Board  of  HJgher  Education  as 
proposed  in  the  bill  authorizes  the  Board 
to  develop  plans  and  establish,  organize 
and  operate  a  public  4-year  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  college  and  a  public  com- 
munity and  vocational  college.  The 
Board  would  also  establish  policies, 
standards,  and  requirements  governing 
admission  programs,  graduation,  and 
general  administration  of  the  college 
The  Board  would  apjwlnt  the  president 
for  each  of  the  colleges  and  employ  and 
compensate  officers,  educational  or  non- 
educational  employees  of  a  college  as  its 
president  may  recomitiiend. 

The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
no  tuition  charge  foe  bona  fide  District 
of  Columbia  residentis  at  either  college. 
Nonresident  students!  would  be  required 
to  pay  tuition  at  the  Approximate  cost  bf 
educating  the  student  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  Both  local  and 
out-of-state  student^,  however,  would 
be  required  to  pay  student  fees. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  would 
be  required  to  submit  to  Congress  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners 
any  recommendations  it  may  have  on 
legislation  affecting  the  administration 
and  programs  of  the  colleges. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  to  lassume  control  of 
the  District  of  Colunlbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege. I 

The  laboratory  sch(M>l  connected  with 
the  District  of  Columjbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege would,  however,  be  retained  by  the 
present  Board  of  Education. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  appropri- 
ations of  $50  million  for  constructing 
and  equipping  the  edncational  faculties 
proposed  therein.  Because  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  cost  will  be  capital  construc- 
oon.  the  bill  provides  that  $20  million  of 
the  total  $50  millibn  authorization 
should  be  borrowed  l^y  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  the  Federal  Government 
This  compares  with  State  and  municipal 
practices  generally  where  capital  con- 
struction items  are  toiortized  during 
their  subsequent  use.    i 

The  biU  thus  Incorporates  the  key  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Higher  Education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  set  up  at  the 
request  of  President  Kennedy  and  re- 
appointed by  President  Johnson.  These 
recommendations  werdri 

h-nJ"**  *™«»«<"ate  creation  of  a  compre- 
aenalve  community  (or  Junior)  college,  pub- 
"cly  supported,  that  will  put  within  ?each  of 
•u  high-school  graduates  opportunities  for 
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technical  and  vocational  training  and  for 
general  education  leading  both  to  greater 
personal  and  civic  effectiveness  and  to  fur- 
ther study  In  a  4-year  college  or  university 
for  those  who  quaUfy  and  seek  it. 

2.  The  Immediate  creation  of  a  college 
of  Uberal  arts  and  sciences,  also  publicly 
supported,  authorized  to  confer  both  the 
baccalaureate  and  the  master's  degrees  with 
a  special  concern  with  teacher  education  (a 
function  It  should  assume  from  the  DC 
Teachers  College)  and  prepared  to  offer  spe- 
cialized courses  of  study  as  need  and  feasl- 
blUty  are  established. 

Mr.  President,  in  support  of  its  recom- 
mendations, the  President's  Committee 
contended  that: 

Today  there  Is  paramount  need  to  provide 
full  educational  opportunities  for  the  urban 
multitudes  who  are  struggling  under  the 
burden  of  economic  and  cultural  handicaps. 
Provisions  for  higher  education  must  accom- 
modate persons  with  the  widest  range  of 
abilities,  previous  educational  backgrounds 
and  career  goals.  No  one  with  the  potential 
ablUty  to  profit  from  higher  education  should 
be  excluded  because  of  remediable  deficien- 
cies In  prior  education. 

Higher  education  for  those  to  whom  It  was 
previously  Inaccessible  produces  conse- 
quences far  beyond  their  own  use  of  it 
Availability  makes  a  crucial  difference  in  the 
motivation  for  learning  at  all  levels  and  for 
all  ages,  generating  hope  and  self-esteem 
among  individuals  and  groups  previously 
relegated  to  Inferior  status.  Presenting 
models  of  successful  escape  from  degrading 
conditions  and  providing  trained  leadership 
for  those  stUl  struggling  to  emerge  from  an 
unfavorable  background,  higher  education 
offers  the  best  hope  for  community  progress 
in  our  cities'  battles  against  poverty,  sick- 
ness, unemployment,  and  crime. 

As  I  have  frequently  stated.  Investment 
in  these  colleges,  which  are  typical  of 
hundreds   of  public  coUeges   elsewhere 
throughout  the  country,  is,  in  a  strictly 
economic  sense,  desirable  and  necessary. 
The  educational  need  for  the  colleges 
is  flagrant.    The  President's  Committee 
observed  that  "the  most  urgent  educa- 
tional need  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  hope."    The  most  acute  educational 
grievance  of  the  community,  by  the  same 
token,  is  the  despah-  of  young  people  who 
cannot  view  theh-  elementarj   and  sec- 
ondary education  as  an  opportunity  be- 
cause it  leads  to  no  role  hi  the  society 
of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  part. 
The  weight  of  the  testimony  given  in 
hearings  before  the  committee  was  that 
establishment  of  the  puWic  coUeges  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  very  much  higher  propor- 
tion of  young  people  to  persevere  In 
their  education  beyond  high  school,  and 
cause  them  generally  to  take  a  much 
keener  interest  in  academic  pursuits. 

Each  year  about  4,500  high  school 
graduates  are  graduated  m  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Of  these,  about  56  per- 
cent go  on  to  some  form  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Over  2.000  of  these  graduates 
do  not,  and  over  2,000  additional  young 
people  previously  their  classmates  would 
be  in  the  same  category  had  they  not 
dropped  out  of  their  class  in  the  ninth 
grade  or  later.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia only  about  66  percent  of  the  pupils 
In  the  ninth  grade  stay  on  to  be  grad- 
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uated.  There  are  only  five  States  In  the 
Union  in  which  this  percentage  is  smaU- 
er  and  the  national  average  is  about  75 
percent. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the 
pubUc  community  and  vocational  college 
is  that  it  wiU  afford  students  who  do 
not  have  high  school  diplomas  the  op- 
portunity of  pursuing  vocational  courses 
in  this  institution.  The  vocational 
training  program  to  be  offered  in  the  col- 
lege will  be  of  a  higher  level  and  more 
extensive  than  the  vocational  courses 
avaUable  In  the  District's  secondary 
schools.  The  vocational  education  pro- 
gram in  secondary  schools  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
public  community  and  vocational  college 
and  will  be  designed  to  complement  that 
study  course. 

The  cost  of  higher  education  to  stu- 
dents does  not  alone  determine  who  goes 
to  college,  but  it  is  of  major  importance. 
The  findings  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Higher  Education  were  that  the 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  enter  col- 
lege on  graduation  varies  directly  with 
the  median  family  income  of  the  families 
in  the  area  served  by  their  schools.  The 
Committee  report  says: 

The   only  public   high   school   serving  an 
area  where  the  median  family  Income  U  above 
$10,000  had.  during  the  4-year  period  under 
study,  73.7  percent  of  its  graduates  attend- 
ing college  after  the  graduation.    The  three 
schools  serving  where  the  median  family  in- 
come was  between  •7.000  and  $10,000  were 
next  highest  (46.4,  63.0  and  46.0  percent  re- 
spectively).    The  two  schools  serving  areas 
where  the  family  median  income  was  between 
$5,000  and  $7,000  were  still  lower  (27  0   211 
and  37.0  percent) .    The  four  schools  serving 
areas  where  family  incomes  were  below  $5,000 
had  the  lowest  percentages — one  school  ex- 
cepted (20.6,  18.9,  16.6,  and  26.9).    It  Is  like- 
wise significant  that  of  this  group  of  four 
public  high  schools,  95  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates who  did  attend  a  local  university  upon 
graduation  enrolled  here  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, a  federally  established  and  supported  In- 
stitution open  to  students  from  the  50  States 
and  presently  having  a  substantial  enroll- 
ment   of   students   from    foreign   countries. 
When  the  median  Income  of  the  families  in 
the  area  served   by  the  school  was  In  the 
middle  range  ($5,000  to  $10,000),  more  than 
six  times  as  large  a  percentage  of  these  grad- 
uates—between 30  and  35   percent— attend 
other  local  universities. 

Mr.  President,  ths  existing  private  and 
public  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  simply  do  not 
meet  the  educatonal  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  are  private 
and  are  national  and  international  in 
scope.  Their  educational  programs  are 
not  directed  towards  students  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  Is  as  it  should 
be.  The  only  public  institution  of  higher 
learning  operated  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia School  Board  is  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  CoUege,  which  is 
completely  inadequate  and  antiquated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  as  this  point  hi  my  remarks  a 
chart  prepared  for  me  by  the  U.S.  Office 
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of  Edtication  which  lists  public  higher 
education  facilities  located  in  cities  com- 
parable to  Washington  in  population. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 


Public  higher  education  facilitiee  in  citiee  comparable  to  Washington  in  population 


City,  populatkm,  sebooU 


St.  LouU  aSHfiOO): 

1.  HmtU  Teachers  Collciw 

2.  8t.  Louts  Junior  Collc«e 

3.  St.  Louis  Campus  of  Uolvenity  of  Missouri 

MllM-aukae  (741,000): 

1.  MQwaukee  Institute  of  TMhnolotrr -. 

2.  Milwaukee  Campus  of  University  of  Wisconsin 

San  Francisco  (740,000): 

1.  City  CoUe««  of  San  Francisco 

2.  San  Francisco  State  Collefte 

Cleveland  (878,000):  1.  Cuyahoga  Community  CoUec*— 
Boston  («e7,000): 

1.  Maasaefaaaetts  Bay  C-ommunity  Collete 

2.  Massachusetts  Coik«e  of  Art 

3.  State  Coilcca  at  Boston. 

Houston  (938,000); 

1.  Texas  Southern  University 

2.  University  of  Houston 


Enrollment 


9U 

2,  lie 

na 

6,644 
na 

S,90« 

20,74S 

3,049 

409 

SOS 

a,  716 

4,017 
17,430 


Sponsor 


City. 

District. 

State. 

City. 
State. 

City. 
State. 
County. 

State. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Iiir.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  list  of  11  States  which  rank  below  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  age  group  15  through  24 
years  of  age.  Although  Uiese  States  have 
far  fewer  persons  in  this  age  group,  they 
provide  public  higher  education  for 
them.    - 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Eleven  States  rank  beloto  Washington  in  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  age  group  IS  to  24 
years 

District  of  Columbta 109. 161 

HawaU 105,  427 

Idaho 94.  334 

South  DakoU 91,280 

Montana 90, 345 

North   Dakota 90,027 

New  Hampehlre 79,  031 

Delaware 67,203 

Vermont 64, 130 

Wyoming 44, 176 

Aladta 40,732 

Nevada _. 37,822 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
population  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  larger  than  that  of  11  States  of  this 
Nation.  I  have  found,  as  I  have  worked 
on  this  higher  education  legislation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  that  not  very 
many  people  know  that  this  population 
Is  the  only  population  in  the  whole  coun- 
try In  which  the  young  people  within  it 
are  not  provided  with  a  public  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning. 

I  do  not  think  it  takes  very  much 
argument  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of 
anybody  else  to  point  out  that  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  you  cannot  Justify 
the  continuation  of  denying  to  these 
thousands  jf  young  men  and  women  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  come  from 
homes  of  exceedingly  low  economic  levels, 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  intel- 
lectual potential  to  the  maximum  extent 
iwsslble.   That  is  the  issue  here. 

I  think  it  is  an  issue  the  Senate  must 
face  up  to  in  carrying  out  the  public  trust 
that  we  as  Senators  owe  to  a  voteless 
group  of  people  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 


It  Is  estimated  that  advances  In  new 
knowledge  and  technology  are  respon- 
sible for  20  percent  of  the  growth  rate  of 
the  national  income,  and  for  36  percent 
of  the  individual's  income.  As  a  rule,  the 
lifetime  earnings  of  a  man  who  htts  com- 
pleted 4  or  more  years  of  college  will 
exceed  by  at  least  $180,000  those  of  a 
person  whose  studies  end  in  high  school. 
When  the  pupils  now  In  the,  first  grade 
graduate  from  high  school  iir  1978,  It  is 
predicted  that  more  than  60  percent  of 
all  emplojrment  opportunities  will  be  in 
professional,  managerial,  or  skilled  tech- 
nical occupations  requiring  postsecond- 
ary  or  higher  education. 

Looking  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, low  educational  attainment  has  a 
clear  correlation  with  high  rates  of  im- 
employment,  dependency,  delinquency, 
crime,  ill  health,  disruption  of  homes 
through  divorce  and  desertion — in  short, 
with  all  the  social  ills  that  hobble  the 
econ(»nlc  potential  of  the  Nation,  and  de- 
mand of  all  of  us  direct,  out-of-pocket 
expenditures  which  do  not  lead  to  basic 
advances  but  merely  shore  up  a  leaky 
dike.  In  1964,  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  those  with  8  or  less  years 
of  education  was  7.6  percent,  while  the 
rate  for  high  school  graduates  was  4.7 
percent,  and  for  college  graduates  was 
onlr  1.7  percent. 

These  are  realities  altogether  familiar 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, documented  in  a  "Skill  Survey  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area"  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  in  other  studies. 

Since  1960  there  has  constantly  been 
a  pool  of  about  20,000  unemployed,  most- 
ly in  the  central  city.  Nevertheless,  the 
total  number  of  Jobs  In  the  area  as  a 
whole  has  increased  by  about  40,000  an- 
nually. Unlike  other  cities,  the  shortage 
of  skills  in  the  District  has  been  found  to 
he  characteristic  of  virtually  all  occupa- 
tions. Projections'  for  the  city  and  its 
environs  for  the  period  frwn  1964  to  1970 
reveal  a  further  distension  of  the  present 
ratio  between  the  trills  needed  and  the 
skills  available.  The  importation  of  skills 
cannot,  moreover,  be  relied  upon  in  the 
future  to  solve  the  problem.  Shortages 
In  many  skills  lacking  in  the  District  are 


acute  throughout  the  Nation.  Area  em- 
ployees have  also  foimd  that  new  re- 
cruits induced  to  work  here  in  occupa- 
tions not  requiring  liigh  levels  of  skiil 
nor  paying  high  wages  often  do  not  stay 
long. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies,  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
have  all  stressed  the  Importance  of  ex- 
panded higher  education  in  overcoming 
these  difQculties  in  expressing  their  sup- 
port for  the  educational  institutions 
contemplated  in  this  legislation. 

Witnesses  stated  over  and  over  again 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
bill,  many  people  in  many  jobs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  find  a  high  school 
education  no  longer  provides  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  effective  training  or 
retraining. 

The  two  colleges  proposed  in  this  bill 
are  in  a  major  way  meeting  the  higher 
educational  needs  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia residents,  for  imless  these  colleges  are 
constructed  and  operating  within  a  rela- 
tively brief  period  of  time,  there  will  be 
additional  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  in  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
demned to  unemployment.  Unless  these 
yoimg  men  and  women  are  trained  for 
employment  in  industry  and  government 
in  this  age  of  automation,  they  will  rot 
find  employment  and  thereby  become 
productive,  taxpaying  Qitizens.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  pleading  for  a 
chance  for  a  college  education  who  are 
capable  of  doing  satisfactory  college 
work  provided  the  educational  facilities 
and  programs  are  made  available  to 
them  as  m-oposed  in  thiiHU. 

The  above  considerations;  the  moneys 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  or  bor- 
rowed under  the  bill;  the  strong  civic  in- 
terest in  these  colleges  manifested  dur- 
ing hearings  on  this  legislation;  and  the 
various  possibilities  of  using  certain 
existing  sites  and  facilities  for  these  col- 
leges— all  these  considerations  indicate 
that  the  means  are  at  hand  to  develop 
for  the  District  these  institutions  it  ."M) 
sorely  needs,  and  to  begin  this  task  im- 
mediately. What  is  lacking  is  an  au- 
thoritative body  with  a  legislative  man- 
date to  act.  This  bill  would  meet  this 
requirement. 

AuUiorlzation  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  the  two  public 
colleges  is  the  first  step  in  meeting  the 
public  higher  educational  needs  of  the 
District.  Following  such  authorization 
there  would  have  to  be  further  intensive 
study  and  planning  leading  to  the  actual 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  new 
institutions. 

The  first  step  would  be  the  early  ap- 
pointment of  the  president  and  one  or 
more  administrative  o£Qcers  of  each  of 
the  colleges.  This  step  is,  I  believe,  basic 
to  effective,  orderly,  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  new  institutions. 

For  each  college,  the  president  and  his 
staff  should  prepare  the  plans  and  budg- 


Higher  Education, 
chief     executive 


ets  for  consideratitin  by  the  Board  of 
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Participation  by  the 

lOfQcer     who     would 

actually  guide  each  of  the  institutions  Is 
vital  to  each  of  thei  following: 

Planning  the  acudemic  program  of 
each  institution. 

Development  of  admis.sions  policies 
and,  based  upon  th  *e,  more  refined  en- 
rollment estimates.  | 

Preparation  of  ait  organization  plan 
and  a  staffing  patten,  and  initial  recruit- 
ment of  key  staff  aid  faculty. 

Specification  of  the  needed  physical 
facilities,  based  upon  the  academic  pro- 
gram and  upon  corresponding  enroll- 
ment estimates. 

Selection  of  temp)t-ary  and/or  perma- 
nent sites  for  the  ne\.'  institution. 

Preparation  of  a  Capital  budget  and  of 
an  initial  operating  budget. 

Concerning  each  c  t  these  functions  the 
responsible  authorities  would  find  a  rich 
mine  of  experience  In  the  history  of  a 
very  large  numb»r  of  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Of  the  mem- 
bership of  almost  200  institutions  in  the 
American  Associaticd  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  a  v«ry  high  proportion 
were  formerly  teachers'  colleges. 

I  close  in  pleading  with  the  Senate  to- 
day to  give  these  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  the  opportunity  they 
seek  for  a  college  ediicatlon  by  investing 
the  financial  resouifces  of  this  city  in 
order  that  they  ma*  repay  that  invest- 
ment many  times  ovtr  during  the  course 
of  theii  lifetime.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
vaUd  reason  why  thfe  Nation's  Capital 
cannot  or  should  liot  establish  and 
operate  first-rate  Schools  of  higher 
learning  for  the  beii^fit  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Coluiiibia  as  proposed  by 
this  bUl.  The  citize^  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  entiUed  to  establish  their 
own  schools  of  higher  learning,  and  I 
shall  do  everything  \flthhi  my  authority 
to  assist  them  in  making  these  schools 
a  reality  at  the  eaijllest  possible  time. 
biU    ■  ^''®^^^^"*'  ^  "f*^  adoption  of  the 

*v,^-.7^^^°^^^<3K-  Mr.  President, 
the  bUl,  S.  293,  woUld  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  4-year  rtjblic  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  and  a  it-year  public  com- 
munity coUege.  I  wiili  to  cite  a  few  facts 
which  I  hope  will  infllcate  the  need  for 
these  institutions  liii  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

First,  there  is  the  fict  that  four  out  of 
the  five  universities  ih  the  District  have 
a  tuition  rate  of  $1,300  or  higher.  The 
five  are:  | 

American  Universitly— $1,400  per  aca- 
demic year;  Catholic  University— $1,300 • 
George  Washington  University — $l'40o' 
Georgetown  Universitiy— $1,400;  Howard 
University — $500.        [I 

■nils  is  not  in  criticl^  in  any  manner 
of  these  five  fine  univdnsities.  four  private 
and  one  Federal.  Thfey  are  invaluable 
to  the  intellectual  d^telopment  of  this 
area  and  of  the  entire  JNation. 

For  generations  thflr  graduates  have 
gone  out  all  over  thi*  Nation  to  enrich 
our  cultiu-e  and  our  national  Ufe.  One 
of  these,  Georgetown  tfnlversity.  is  as  old 
as  the  American  CoilstituUon.  George 
Washington    and    Regard   Universities 


have  been  here  for  more  than  a  century 
These  fine  universities  are  overcrowded 
and  short  of  money,  even  with  the  fees 
they  charge. 

They  have  a  backlog  of  requests  for 
admissions,  and  the  creation  of  this  pub- 
lic university  and  this  community  college 
will  aid  in  caring  for  the  explosion  in 
higher  education  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
now  marching  toward  college  doors. 

This  community  needs  these  five  fine 
umversities. 

In  per  capita  public  expenditures  on 
higher  education  the  District  ranked 
dead  last  in  the  Nation,  with  an  average 
of  $2.26.  This  compares  with  the  na- 
tional average  of  $28.87  for  1963-64  Of 
all  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia only  the  District  fails  to  offer 
Its  young  people  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend a  publicly  supported  Institution 
offering  a  liberal  education  through  the 
bachelor's  degree  level. 

Studies  by  the  Committee  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy  in  1963  showed 
that  55  percent  of  the  seniors  in  the  Dis- 
trict's public  high  schools  would  be  in- 
terested in  a  local  public  commimity 
college.  Seventy-two  percent  indicated 
they  would  be  hiterested  if  they  were  not 
otherwise  accepted  by  the  college  or  uni- 
versity of  their  choice.  The  Committee 
envisaged  an  opening  class  of  1,400  stu- 
dents during  the  early  years  of  college 
That  was  1963,  Mr.  Chairman,  f 
should  think  those  figures  would  be  too 
low  now.  Just  as  the  enrolhnent  last  fall 
of  approximately  6  mllUon  students  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
America  were  higher  than  any  predic- 
tion that  had  been  made. 

The  only  public  f aciUty  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  District— the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College — is  woefully 
Inadequate.  The  third  floor  had  been 
condemned  as  a  fire  hazard.  In  recent 
years  the  enrollment  has  dropped  seri- 
ously; the  number  of  graduates  declined 
from  123  to  69  between  1958  and  1963. 
despite  the  ever-increasing  need  for 
teachers. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  well 
aware  of  the  sharply  increasing  need 
for  education  in  our  society.  I  hope  that 
the  few  facts  that  I  have  cited  here  will 
indicate  some  of  the  imperative  needs 
for  pubUc  higher  education  in  the  Dis- 
trict today.  I  heartily  endorse  this  bill 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  Morse]  who  is  also  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee for  this  particular  bill.  I  think 
he  has  a  good  bUl  which  will  be  helpful 
to  the  people  of  the  District. 

Having  been  a  supporter  of  doing  what 
we  can  to  increase  opportunities  for 
higher  education,  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port this  particular  proposal  to  increase 
opportunities  for  higher  education  in 
the  District. 

However,  I  cannot  let  the  bill  go  by 
without  at  least  attempting  to  place  an 
amendment  on  it  which  I  think  will  be  of 
enormous  significance  in  the  future  po- 
litical life  of  this  particular  area,  our 
Nation's  CapitaL  Not  only  will  it  be  im- 
portant to  the  political  future  of  the  city 


but  it  will  also  be  of  importance  to  its 
educational  future. 

As  a  result  of  having  gone  over  this 
proposal  with  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  knowing  that  a  similar  kind  of 
proposal  has  already  been  incorporated 
in  the  home  rule  bill  which  passed  this 
body  some  time  ago,  and  which  is  still 
in  conference— although  we  have  not 
had  a  conference  as  yet — I  now  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  wiU  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"CHAPTEK   I DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUBLIC 

HIGHER   EDUCATION" 

On  page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  "Act"  and  in- 
sert "chapter". 

On  page  9.  line  5.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  9,  line  8,  strike  out  "Act"  and  In- 
sert "chapter". 

On  page  9,  line  17,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  10,  line  15,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "chapter". 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  13,  line  10,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  13,  Une  14,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "chapter". 

On  page  14.  Une  21.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "chapter". 

On  page  15,  line  8,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  15,  line  16,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  16.  line  2,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  16,  Une  5,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  16,  line  13,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  16,  line  20,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  17,  Une  23,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  18,  line  7,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "chapter". 

On  page  18,  line  11,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  19,  line  16,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "chapter". 

On  page  19,  line  18.  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "chapter". 

On  page  19,  Une  21,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
insert  "chapter". 

On  page  20.  line  12,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

On  page  20,  line  19,  strike  out  "Act"  and 
Insert  "chapter". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

"CHAPTEH   2 DISTSICT  OF  COLUUBIA  INDE- 
PENDENT   SCHOOL    BOABD 

"Title  J— Definitions 
"Definitions 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter : 

"(1)  The  term  'School  Board'  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  Independent  School 
Board  created  by  title  m  of  this  chapter. 
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'(2)  Tbe  term  'Board  of  Education'  mean« 
the  Board  of  Kducation  of  the  Diatrlct  of 
Columbia,  created  by  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1906  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-101 ) . 

"(3)  The  term  'DUtrlct'  means  the  Dia- 
trlct of  Columbia. 

"(4)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Cominlssloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(S)  The  term  'school  election'  means 
any  election  or  any  referendum  held  under 
section  323  or  part  B  of  title  IV  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(6)  The  term  'school  electoral  district' 
means  one  of  the  seven  districts  created  by 
the  Election  Board  pursuant  to  section  6(a) 
(7)  of  the  District  election  law. 

"(7)  The  term  'Election  Board'  means 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(8)  The  term  'school  elector'  means  a 
person  entitled  to  vote  in  a  school  election 
according  to  section  7(f)  of  the  District 
election  law. 

"(b)  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  School  Act". 

"District  Election  Law 

"Sbc.  102.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  "-o  reg- 
ulate the  election  of  delegates  representing 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  national  pcilitical 
conventions,  and  for  other  purposer/,  ap- 
proved August  12.  1956  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1- 
1101  et  seq.),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961  (75  Stat.  820).  U  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sk:.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  Election  Law".' 

"Titl»  it — Initial  referendum  and  election 
"Initial  Referendum 
"Sec.  201.  On  the  third  Monday  In  the  first 
month  of  July  which  begins  more  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  the  Election  Board  shall  hold  a 
referendum  at  which  the  residents  of  the 
District  may  accept  or  reject  the  District  of 
Columbia  Independent  School  Board  pro- 
posed by  this  chapter.  Notwithstanding  title 
'  VI  of  this  chapter,  the  provisions  of  section 
16  of  the  District  election  law  shall  apply 
to  such  referendum.  Any  qualified  elector 
(as  defined  by  section  2(2)  of  the  District 
election  law)  who  registers  in  the  District 
and  any  person  entitled  to  vote  In  the  Dis- 
trict under  section  7(a)  of  the  District  elec- 
tion law  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum. The  registry  shall  be  open  from  the 
seventh  day  following  the  enactment  of  this 
chapter  until  the  Monday  preceding  the 
referendum.  The  ballot  shall  be  In  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Election  Board.  Not  less 
than  three  days  before  the  da^e  of  the  refer- 
endum the  Election  Board  shall  mall  to  each 
registered  elector  a  sample  ballot  and  Infor- 
mation concerning  such  voter's  polling  place 
and  the  date  and  hours  of  voting.  The  Elec- 
tion Board  shall  certify  the  results  of  the 
referendum  to  the  President,  to  the  Board  of 
/   Education,  and  to  the  Speaker. 

"Initial  Election 

"Sbc.  202.  (a)  If  the  voters  approve  the 
proposed  School  Board  by  a  majority  of  valid 
ballots,  the  Election  Board  shall  announce 
the  Initial  election  of  members  of  the  School 
Board,  and  shall  Immediately  create  the 
school  electoral  districts  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion. 5(a)  (7)  of  the  District  election  law. 
The  Initial  election  shall  be  held  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  In  the  first  month  of  September 
which  begins  after  the  referendum.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership  on  the  School  Board. 

"(b)  Of  the  members  of  the  School  Board 
Initially  elected,  three  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  two  years  and  four  for  terms  of  four  years. 
Initial  terms  shall  begin  on  the  fourth  Mon- 
day In  the  first  month  of  September  which 


begins  after  the  Initial  election.  The  mem- 
bers who  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years 
shall  be  determined  by  lot. 

"Initial  Organizational  Meeting 
"SK.  203.  The  initially  elected  members  of 
the  Board  shall  meet  at  a  place  and  time  of 
day  designated  by  the  Speaker  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  and,  after  not  less  than  four 
members  have  taken  the  oath,  to  proceed 
with  the  Initial  meeting  pursuant  to  section 
315  of  this  chapter. 

"Title  III — Independent  School  Board 

"Part   A — Transfer    and    Succession 

"Creation  of  School  Board 

"Sec.  301.  On   the   effective   date   of    this 

title  the  control  of  the  District  school  system 

and  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Education 

shall  be  transferred  to  the  School  Board  and 

the    Board    of    Education    abolished.      The 

School   Board   shall.   In  addition,   have   the 

functions  accorded  It  by  part  B  of  this  title. 

Where  functions  transferred  by  this  section 

conflict  with  limitations  imposed  by  part  B 

on  powers  of  the  School  Board,  part  B  shall 

govern. 

"Transfer  of  personnel  and  funds 
"Sbc.  302.  A  transfer  of  a  function  under 
this  chapter  shall,  In  addition,  be  a  transfer 
of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  function  and  of  property, 
records,  and  funds  which  relate  primarily  to 
the  function  so  transferred.  The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  decide  any 
question  arising  out  of  this  section. 

"Pending  proceedings,  existing  statutes 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  No  svilt,  action,  or  other 
Judicial  proceeding  nor  any  administrative 
proceeding  lawfully  commenced  shall  abate 
solely  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  chapter.  Such  proceeding 
shall  be  continued  with  such  substitutions  as 
to  parties  and  officers  or  agencies  as  the  court 
or  agency  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  Any  statute  concerning  or  adminis- 
trative action  concerning  or  taken  by  any 
officer  or  agency  from  which  any  function  is 
transferred  by  this  chapter  shall,  except  to 
the  extent  made  inapplicable  by  or  under 
authority  of  law,  continue  in  effect  as  if  such 
transfer  had  not  been  made.  After  such 
transfer  references  in  a  statute  or  adminis- 
trative action  to  an  officer  or  agency  from 
which  a  transfer  Is  made  by  this  chapter 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  officer  or 
agency  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

"(c)  As  used  in  subsection  (b),  the 'admin- 
istrative action'  includes  rule,  regulation, 
order,  contract,  policy,  determination,  di- 
rective, grant,  authorization,  permit,  require- 
ment, or  designation. 

"Repeal  of  laws  relating  to  Board  of 
Education 

"Sec.  304.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
(relating  to  the  Board  of  Education)  are 
hereby  repealed: 

"(1)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  l^strict  of  Columbia',  ap- 
proved June  20,  1906  (D.C.  Code,  sees. 
31-101—106,  31-108—117,  31-1101,  31-1109— 
1113). 

"(2)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  public  school  employees 
between  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education', 
approved  April  22,  1932  (D.C.  Code,  sees. 
31-106—107). 

"Technical  amendment 
"Sec.  306.  The  first  section  at  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1929  (D.C.  Code,  se«.  16-619),  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words  'any 
board  or  commission  of  the  United  States' 
the  words  ',  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Independent  School  Board,'. 


"Part  B — Functions  of  School  Board 
Oeneral 

"Sec.  311.  (a)The  School  Board  shall  man- 
age and  control  the  school  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  shall  be  an  Independent  agency  of 
the  government  of  the  District.  The  School 
Board  may  contract,  sue,  and  be  sued  in  its 
own  name  and  capacity,  and  no  member  shall 
be  personally  liable  for  any  action  taken  in 
good  faitt  by  the  School  Board,  or  by  him 
in  his  official  capacity  as  a  member. 

"(b)  The  School  Board  shall  annually  on 
the  first  day  of  October  transmit  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  amount  or 
money  required  for  the  pubUc  schools  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  the  Commissioners  shall 
transmit  the  same  in  their  annual  estimate 
of  appropriations  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"General  powers 

"Sue.  312.  The  Schoq)  Board  shall  have  the 
following  powers : 

"(1)  To  reorganize  the  school  system. 

"(2)  To  establish  standards  of  academic 
achievement  for  pupils  in  the  school  system 

"(3)  To  assign  pupils  to  the  schools  in 
school  system. 

"(4)  To  make  rules  for  the  use  of  school 
buildings  and  school  grounds  (subject  to 
rules  relating  to  public  meetings  adopted 
by  referendum  under  section  321  of  this 
chapter). 

"(5)  To  fix  the  number  and  location  or 
schools. 

"(6)  To  fix  the  length  and  dates  of  the 
school  year. 

"(7)  To  fill  vacant  memberships  on  the 
School  Board  in  accordance  with  section 
404  of  this  chapter. 

"(8)  To  take  private  property  for  public 
use  In  accordance  with  section  305  of  this 
chapter. 

"(9)  Subject  to  any  referendum  which  has 
been  or  may  be  Initiated  in  accordance  with 
section  321,  to  act  upon  any  question  on 
which  such  referendum  may  be  initiated. 

"(10)  To  call  a  referendum,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  section  322  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  chapter,  on  any  subject  on  which  It 
is  empowered  to  act  or  which  It  is  required 
to  submit   to  referendum  before  acting. 

"Duties 

"Sec.  313.  The  School  Board  shall  have  the 
duty  to — 

"(1)  examine  books,  accounts,  and  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  school  system;   and 

"(2)  visit  or  delegate  one  of  its  members  to 
visit  each  school  during  each   school  year 

"Personnel 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
(c),  (d),  and  (e),  the  School  Board  shall 
have  the  power — 

"(1)  to  appoint,  promote,  and  dismiss  all 
employees  of  th^  school  system,  and  to  em- 
ploy a  superintendent  who  shall  be  the  chier 
executive  officer  of  the  School  Board  and 
who  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  School  Board  (except  those  meet- 
ings held  to  consider  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent),  and  to  speak  on  all  mat- 
ters l>efore  the  School  Board,  but  he  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Board  or  have  the 
right  to  vote; 

"(2)  to  establish  classes  of  teaching  and 
supervisory  positions; 

"(3)  to  set  salaries  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  for  all  employees 
of  the  school  system; 

"(4)  to  make  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
teachers  and  other  employees;    and 

"(6)  to  establish  standards  of  professional 
ability  for  teachers  and  other  employees. 

"(b)  Civil  service  and  other  personnel  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  employees  of 
the  School  Board  before  their  transfer  to  the 


School  Board  shall  reir^aln  applicable  after 
their  transfer  until  gviik  time  as  the  School 
Board,  pursuant  to  this  section,  provides 
similar  or  comparable  ioverage  under  a  per- 
sonnel system  based  on  merit.  Such  per- 
sonnel system  shall  be  established  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  School  Board  and  shall  provide 
coverage  similar  or  cowparable  to,  or  shall 
provide  for  continued  participation  in,  all  or 
part  of  the  Federal  jclvll  service  system. 
Such  personnel  system!  ihall  take  effect  not 
earlier  than  nine  months  or  later  than  five 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  bn  the  effective  date 
of  this  title,  is  covered  by  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 20,  1020  (D.C.  Cod«  4  sec.  31-701),  or  by 
the  Act  of  August  7,  1946  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-721),  as  amended,  B3iaU  have  the  option 
of  continuing  under  the  coverage  of  said 
Acts. 

"(d)  Contracts  with  teachers  shall  be  In 
writing,  and  shall  stat^  the  length  of  time 
the  school  is  to  be  ta^ight,  the  compensa- 
tion per  week  or  month,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  may  be  agreed  Upon,  including  em- 
ployment for  a  term  nok  exceeding  one  year, 
and  payment  by  the  [calendar  or  school 
month.  The  contract  EUall  be  signed  by  an 
officer  of  the  School  Bokta  and  teacher,  and 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  Board  before  the|  teacher  enters  upon 
performance  of  the  contwwt. 

"Such  contract  shall  temaln  in  force  and 
effect  for  the  period  stated  in  the  contract 
and  thereafter  shall  ba  automatically  con- 
Unued    in   force   and   ettect   for  equivalent 
periods,  except  as  modified  or  terminated  by 
mutual  agreement  of  tli«  School  Board  and 
the  teacher,  until  terminated  as  hereinafter 
provided.    On  or  before  ji^prll  15  of  each  year 
the  teacher  may  file  hid  written  resignation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  or 
the  School  Board  may  by  a  majority  vote 
cause  said  contract  to  bd  terminated  by  writ- 
ten notification  of  tenrilnatlon,  by  a  regis- 
tered letter  mailed  to  the  teacher  not  later 
than  the  10th  day  of  ApHi;  in  event  of  such 
termination.  It  shaU  taUd  effect  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  in  which  the  contract  is 
terminated  by  either  of  iaald  methods.    The 
teacher  shall  have  the  rjght  to  protest  the 
acUon  of  the  School  Boattl,  and  to  a  hearing 
thereon,  by  notifying  th#  President  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  School  Board  In  writing  of  such 
protest  within  twenty  days  of  the  receipt  by 
him  of  the  notice  to  terminate,   in   which 
event  the  School  Board  nhall  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  such  protest! at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  School  Bbard,  or  at  a  special 
meeting  called  by  the  Prdaldent  of  the  School 
Board  for  that  purpose,  ^i^d  shall  give  notice 
in  writing  to  the  teachei^of  the  time  of  the 
hearing  on  the  protest.    CJjon  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing  the  Schook  Board  shall  deter- 
mine the  question  of  coildinuance  or  discon- 
tinuance of  the  contract  by  a  rollcall  vote 
entered  in  the  minutes  df  the  School  Board, 
and  the  action  of  the  Sdhool  Board  shall  be 
final.    The  foregoing  provisions  for  termina- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  School 
Board  to  discharge  a  teadher  for  cause  under 
the  provisions  of  subsect|(»n  (e). 

"(e)  The  School  Board!  may.  by  a  majority 
vote,  discharge  any  teachir  for  Incompetency, 
Inattention  to  duty,  partimllty,  or  any  good 
cause,  after  a  fuU  and  fair  investigation 
made  at  a  meeting  of  thi  iSchool  Board  held 
for  that  purpose,  at  whldu  the  teacher  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  preitot  and  make  de- 
fense, allowing  him  a  reatonable  time  there- 
for, j 

"Meetings;    bCBcers 
"Sbc.  316.  The  School  ^oard  shall  annual- 
ly hold  a  meeting  on  th«  fourth  Monday  in 
September  at  which  time  sew  members  shaU 
take  the  oath  of  office  and  officers  shall  be 
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elected.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary  chosen  from  the  School 
Board,  and  a  nonmember  treasurer  chosen 
according  to  the  provisions  of  section  611  of 
this  chapter.  The  School  Board  shall  also 
hold  meetings  every  month  on  a  date  set  at 
the  previous  meeting.  Special  meetings  may 
at  any  time  be  called  by  any  officer  upon 
notice  to  members  by  registered  letter  mailed 
not  less  than  five  days  before  the  meeting 
Meetings  shall  be  public.  A  quorum  shall 
consist  of  four  members.  If  a  quorum  is 
present,  a  majority  of  members  present  may 
decide  any  question  (except  those  requesting 
a  special  referendiun  under  section  322  of 
this  chapter  and  of  removing  the  Treasiirer 
under  section  611  of  this  chapter).  Mem- 
bers shall  serve  without  compensation. 
"Part  O — Referendums 
"IniUaUve 

"Sec.  321.  The  school  electors  may  direct 
the  School  Board — 

"(1)  to  set  the  ctirrlculiun  in  the  school 
system: 

"(2)   to  choose  textbooks; 
"(3)  to  seU   the  property  of  the  school 
system; 

"(4)  to  permit  public  meetings  in  school 
buildings;  and 

"(5)  to  .make  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
pupils. 

"Referendum  procedure 
"Sec.  322.  (a)  Subject  to  the  time  limita- 
tions of  section  16(c)  of  the  District  election 
law,  the  School  Board  may  by  resolution  in- 
itiate a  referendum  to  be  held  at  the  next 
school  election  by  sending  the  Election  Board 
a  certificate  setting  forth  (1)  the  resolution 
direcUng  the  referendimi,  and  (2)  the  ques- 
tion to  be  presented  to  the  school  electors. 

"(b)  Not  less  than  four  members  of  the 
School  Board  may  initiate  a  referendum  to 
be  held  under  the  provisions  of  section  15(b) 
of  the  District  election  law  by  sending  the 
Election  Board  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
members  favoring  the  resolution  directing 
the  referendum  and  setting  out  (1)  such  res- 
olution and  (2)  the  question  to  be  presented 
to  the  school  electors. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  subject 
matter  contained  in  section  321  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  of  time  contained  in  section  15(c)  of 
the  District  election  law,  fifty  school  electors 
may  initiate  a  referendum  to  be  held  at  the 
rext  school  election  by  signing  a  petition  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Election  Board. 
"(d)  All  propositions  submitted  to  referen- 
dum under  this  chapter  shaU  be  decided  by 
a  majority  of  the  valid  votes  cast  for  and 
against  the  proposition.  The  conduct  of  ref- 
erendums ShaU  be  governed  by  the  District 
election  law  and  by  such  regulations  as  the 
Election  Board  may  make. 

"Duties  of  election  board 
"Sec.    323.  The    District    election    law    is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  16  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"  'Referendum 
"  'Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Board  shall  conduct  all 
referendums  provided  for  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  School  Act.    It  shall  hold  a  refer- 
endum— 

"  '(1)  pursuant  to  section  201  of  such  Act 
on  the  third  Monday  in  the  first  month  of 
July  which  begins  more  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act; 

"'(2)  pursuant  to  secUon  322(b)  of  such 
Act,  not  less  than  forty  nor  more  than  fifty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the  certificate  re- 
quired by  such  section,  and 

"  '(3)  pursuant  to  section  322  (a)  and  (c) 
of  such  Act,  on  the  second  Monday  in  the 
first  month  of  September  which  begins  more 
than  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  School 
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Board  (under  section  322(a)  of  such  Act) 
or  after  the  receipt  of  a  petlUon  signed  by 
fifty  electors  (under  section  322(c)  of  such 

"'(b)   The  Board  shall  publish  once  a  week 
for  four   weeks  in  a  newspaper  of   general 
circulation  in  the  District  a  notice  of  the 
referendum   stating    the    proposiUon   to    be 
voted  upon  and  the  date,  time,  and  polling 
places  for  the  referendum  stating  the  propo- 
siUon to  be  voted  upon  and  the  date,  time 
and  polling  places  for  the  referendum.    Not 
more  than  seven  days  after  the  referendum 
the  Board   shaU  certify  the  results  to  the 
District    of    Columbia    Independent    School 
Board  and  shaU  promulgate  such  results  by 
publication  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circu- 
lation in  the  District.     The  other  provisions 
of  thte  Act  shall  apply  to  referendums  Inso- 
far as  they  are  applicable.     The  Board  shall 
make  necessary  regulations  for  conduct  of 
referendums.    Any  voter  may  demand  a  re- 
count according  to  section  11  of  UiIb  Act.' 
"Title  IV — Selection  and  removal  of 
members 
"Part  A — Selection  of  Members 
"Composition  of  School  Board 
"Sec.    401.  The    Board    shall    consist    of 
seven    members.     The    members    shall    be 
elected  according  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions  8(h)    and    10(a)(3)    of   the   District 
election  law. 

"Qualifications  of  members 
"Sec.  402.  Each  member  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  shall  be  a  school  elector  in  the 
school  electoral  district  from  which  he  seeks 
election  and  shall  have,  for  the  one  year 
period  immediately  preceding  his  nomina- 
tion, resided  in  the  school  electoral  district 
from  which  he  Is  nominated. 

"Terms 

o„!!^^'  *°^-  ^*cePt  as  provided  in  sections 
202(b)  and  404  of  thU  chapter,  every  mem- 
ber's term  shall  be  for  four  years  and  shall 
expire  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  September 
A  member  may  serve  until  his  successor  has 
taken  the  oath  of  office  and  may  serve  more 
than  one  term. 

"Interim  members 
"Sec.  404.  Each  membership  vacated  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  last  incumbent's 
term  shall  be  filled  by  election  (pursuant  to 
section  10<a)(3)(B)  of  the  District  election 
law)  for  an  interim  term  equal  to  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  last  incumbent's  term, 
but  the  School  Board  may  temporarily  desig- 
nate a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  pending 
such  election.  Such  designee  shall  have  the 
qualifications  required  of  the  last  Incvmi- 
bent. 

"Part  B— Duties  of  Election  Board 
"Amendment  to  DUtrlct  election  law 
"Sec.  411.  The  first  section  of  the  DUtrlct 
election  law  U  amended  by  inserting  in  the 
first  section  after  the  words  'United  States" 
where  they  first  appear,  the  following:  'the 
members  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Inde- 
pendent School  Board,'. 

"Amendment  to  DUtrict  election  law 
"Sec.  412.  Section  6(a)  of  the  District 
election  law  U  amended  by  renumbering  par- 
agraphs (7)  and  (8)  as  paragraphs  (8)  and 
(9) ,  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following  new  paragraph  (7) : 
"'(7)  divide  the  DUtrlct  into  seven  com- 
pact and  contiguous  school  electoral  dU- 
trlcts  of  approximately  equal  population, 
maintain  a  regUtry  in  each  school  election 
district,  and  reapportion  the  dUtricts  ac- 
cording to  population  alter  each  decennial 
census; '. 
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"Amendment  to  District  election  law 
"SK.  413.  Section  7  of  the  Dlatrtct  elec- 
tion law  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section   (e)    the  following  new  subsection: 
'••(f)  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
In  any  election  of  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Independent  School  Board  or  In 
any  referendum  held  under  section  16  of  this 
Act  If  he  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (a)   of  this  section,  and  If  in  addition 
he  fUes  an  affidavit  that  be  resides  In  the 
school  electoral  district  in  which  he  wishes 
to  vote.    Such  afndavlts  must  be  filed  with 
the  Board  not  less  than  seven  days  before 
such    election.     A    person    who    moves    his 
residence  from  one  school  electoral  district  to 
another  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  the  school 
electoral  district  to  which  he  moved  seven 
days  after  filing  with  the  Board  an  affidavit 
of  Changs  of  residence,  but  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  vote  In  the  school  electoral  district 
from  which  he  moved  more  than  one  month 
after  quitting  his  former  residence  or  more 
than  seven  days  after  he  flies  an  affidavit  of 
change   of    residence,   whichever   Is   sooner. 
Absentees  may  vote  In  the  district  la  which 
they  last  resided.' 

"Amendment  to  District  election  law 
"S«c.  414.  Section  8  of  the  District  elec- 
tion law  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  sub- 
section after  subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"  '(h)  A  candidate  for  membership  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Independent  School 
Board — 

"'(1)  shall  meet  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  section  403  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia School  Act,  and 

"  '(2)  shall  have  filed  with  the  Board  not 
leas  than  thirty  days  before  the  election  a 
nomination  petition  In  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  Board  and  signed  by  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  entitled  to  vote  In 
a  school  election  In  the  district  from  which 
be  seeks  election.' 

"Amendment  to  District  election  law 
"Skc.  415.  Section  10  of  the  District  elec- 
tion law  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (a)  {2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"'(3)  Elections  of  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Independent  School  Board  shall 
be  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  September 
In  each  year  In  any  school  election  district  In 
which — 

'"(A)  the  term  of  the  member  represent- 
ing such  district  will  expire  during  the  cal- 
endar year,  or 

"'(B)  the  membership  has  been  vacated 
before  the  expiration  of  the  last  Inciunbent's 
term  and  before  the  second  Monday  In  July 
of  such  year.' 

"Amendment  to  District  election  law 
"Sbc.  416.  Section  10  of  the  District  elec- 
tion law  U  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word   'officer'   in   subsection    (d)    the  words 
'(other  than  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Independent  School  Board)'. 
"Part  C — Removal 
"Petition  for  removal 
"Sac.  421.  The  Attorney  General,  the  Cor- 
poration   Counsel   of    the   District,   or   five 
school    electors    may    petition    the    United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   for    the    purpose    of    removing   the 
Treasxirer  or  any  member  of  the  School  Board 
for  any  of  the  following  reasons: 

"(1)  willful  or  habitual  neglect  or  refusal 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office; 

"(3)  disability  preventing  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  bis  office; 

"(3)  failure  to  produce  and  fully  account 
for  all  public  funds  and  property  In  his 
hands  at  any  Inspectton  or  settlement; 

"(4)  IneUglblUty  to  hold  the  office  by  rea- 
•on  of  •eetlon  423  of  this  Chapter;  or 


"(5)  corruption,  extortion,  oppression, 
gross  partiality.  Intoxloatlon.  oonvletlQii  of  a 
felony,  maladministration  in  office  or  willful 
misconduct. 

"IneUgibillty 

"Sec.  432.  If  a  member  becomes  ineligible 
to  continue  to  hold  office  at  any  time  be 
would  be  Ineligible  under  part  A  of  this  title 
for  election  to  the  same  office. 

"Petition;  procedure 
"Sec.  433.  The  removal  petition  shall  be 
filed  in  the  name  of  the  petitioner  and  the 
accused  shall  be  named  as  defendant.  The 
I>etition  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  complaint 
in  a  civil  action  and.  unless  filed  by  the  At- 
torney General,  shall  be  verified.  The  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shaU  govern 
throughout  the  action. 

"Suspension  from  office 
"Sec.  434.  Upon  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion, the  Judge  may  suspend  the  accused 
from  office,  if  in  his  Judgment  sufficient 
cause  appears  from  the  petition  and  from 
affidavits  presented  in  support  of  the  peti- 
tion. Any  order  of  suspension  shall  be 
served  upon  the  member  In  question,  and  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  such  member  to  exer- 
cise or  attempt  to  exercise  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  his  office  until  such  suspension  is 
revoked. 

"Judgment  of  removal 
"Sxc.  43S.  Judgment  of  removal  shall  be 
rendered  If  the  allegaUona  of  the  petition 
are  sufficient  and  true.  Such  Judgment 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  the  vacancy 
forthwith  filled  as  provided  by  part  A  of  this 
Utle. 

"Bond  for  coats 

"Sec.  430.  If  the  petition  for  removal  is 
filed  by  anyone  other  than  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Corporation  Counsel,  the 
court  shall  require  the  petitioners  to  file  a 
bond  (In  such  amount  and  with  such  surety 
as  the  court  may  require)  to  cover  costs  tax- 
able to  the  petitioner  under  section  437  of 
this  chapter. 

"Kffect  of  dismissal 
"Sec.  437.  (a)  If  the  petition  is  dismissed 
on   the  merits,   the   defendants  shall  have 
Judgment — 

"(1)  against  the  United  States,  if  the  ac- 
tion was  conunenced  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or 

"(3)  against  the  District.  If  the  action  was 
Initiated  by  the  Corporation  Counsel, 
for  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  defendant  in  making  his  de- 
fense. Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
to  be  fixed  by  the  court  or  Judge. 

"(b)  If  the  action  is  instituted  by  the 
electors,  and  if  it  appears  to  the  court  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  cause  for  filing  the 
petition,  the  expenses  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  taxed  as  costs  against  the 
petitioners. 

"rifle   V — Financial  administration 
"Part  A— Budget 
"Fiscal  year 
"Sec.  601.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  School 
Board  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  July  and 
shall  end  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year. 
"Budget 
"Sec.  503.  Not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year,  the  Treasurer  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  School  Board,  in  such  form  as  the 
School    Board    shall    require,    the    annual 
budget  for  the  school  system.    The  budget 
shall  contain  separate  accounting  classifica- 
tions for  expenditures  from  the  general  ac- 
count   and    from   the    capital   construction 
account.    The  School  Board  shall  by  resolu- 


tion adopt  a  budget  for  each  fiscal  year  not 
later  than  June  1  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
ysM. 

"Part  B. — ^Financial  Affairs  of  the  School 
Board  Treasiu-er 
"Sec.  511.  The  School  Board  shall  an- 
nually, on  the  fourth  Monday  of  September, 
elect  a  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall  re- 
ceive such  salary  as  the  School  Board  may 
direct.  The  Treasurer  may  at  any  time  b« 
removed  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  four 
members  of  the  School  Board,  or  by  the  dis- 
trict court  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  this 
chapter. 

"Financial  duties  of  the  Treasurer 
"Sec.  513.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  chargc- 
of  the  administration  of  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  school  system  and  to  that  end  he 
shall— 

"  ( 1 )  prepare  and  submit  In  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  School  Board  under  section 
503  of  this  chapter  the  annua)  budget  esti- 
mates; 

"(3)  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
financial  transactions  to  Insure  adequate 
control  of  revenues  and  resovirces  and  to  in- 
sure that  budgetary  authorizations  are  not 
exceeded; 

"(3)  maintain  systems  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control  designed  to  provide — 

"(A)  full  disclosure  of  the  financial  re- 
sults of  the  School  Board's  activities, 

"(B)  adequate  financial  information 
needed  by  the  School  Board  for  management 
piu' poses, 

"(C)  effective  control  over  and  account- 
ability for  all  funds,  property,  and  other 
assets, 

"(4)  submit  to  the  School  Board  a  month- 
ly financial  statement  in  such  form  as  the 
School  Board  may  specify; 

"(5)   prepare,  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,   a   complete   financial   statement   and  • 
report; 

"(6)  receive  all  money  receivable  by  the 
School  Board  from  the  Federal  Qoverimient 
and  from  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(7)  have  custody  of  all  public  funds  be- 
longing to  or  imder  the  control  of  the  School 
Board,  and  deposit  all  funds  coming  into  his 
bands,  in  such  depositories  as  may  be  desig- 
nated and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  School  Board: 
and 

"(8)  have  custody  of  all  Investments  and 
Invested  funds  of  the  School  Board  and  have 
the  safekeeping  of  all  bonds  and  notes  of 
the  School  Board. 

"Surety  bonds 
"Sec.  613.  The  Treasurer,  and  such  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  School  Board 
as  the  School  Board  shall  require,  shall  be 
bonded  with  such  sureties  and  In  such 
amounts  as  the  School  Board  may  prescribe. 
The  premiums  for  all  such  bonds  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  School  Board. 

"Accounting  supervision  and  control 

"Sec.  514.  (a)  The  Treasurer  and  his  dulr 
authorized  subordinates  shall — 

"(1)  prescribe  the  forms  of  receipts, 
vouchers,  bills,  and  claims  to  be  iised  by  the 
School  Board; 

"(3)  examine  and  approve  all  contracts, 
orders,  and  other  documents  by  which  the 
School  Board  incurs  financial  obligations, 
having  ascertained  that  moneys  have  been 
allotted  and  will  be  available  when  the  obli- 
gations shall  become  due  and  payable; 

"(3)  audit  and  approve  before  payment 
all  bills,  invoices,  payrolls,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  claims,  demands,  or  charges 
against  the  School  Board  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  legal  officials  of  the  School  Board 
determine  the  regularity,  legality,  and  cor- 
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rectness  of  such  claii  rts,  demands,  or  charges- 
and  '  ' 

"(4)  perform  internal  audits  of  accounts 
and  records  of  the  fcfchool  Board,  including 
the  examination  of  pny  accounts  or  records 
of  financial  transactions,  and  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  eff*«Ovene8s  of  accounting 
systems.  Internal  cdatrol,  and  related  ad- 
ministrative practl4«s  of  the  respective 
agencies. 

"IndepeAflent  audit 

,"?I^J}.^-  <*>  ""^f  financial  transactions 
of  the  School  Board  lAall  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance 
with  such  princlple«5  and  procedures  and 
under  such  rules  an*  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  tl^e  determination  of  the 
auditing  procedures  |to  be  followed  and  the 
extent  of  the  examliatlon  of  vouchers  and 
other  documents,  tlija  Comptroller  General 
shall  give  due  regar*  to  generally  accepted 


principles  of  auditl_ 
tlon  of  the  effective; 
organizations  and  s 
and  control,  and  rela 
ticee.    The  audit  sh 


including  consldera 

iss  of  the  accounting 

items.    Internal   audit 

administrative  prac- 

41  be  conducted  at  the 

place  or  places  wherd  the  accounts  are  nor- 
mally kept.  The  repneeentatlves  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Offioa  shall  have  access  to 
all  books,  accounts,  fihanclal  records,  reports 
files,  and  aU  other  p^pers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  »n  use  by  the  School 
Board  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transaction^  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  dei^sltories,  fiscal  agents 
and  custodians.  1 

"(b)(l)  The  Comptroller  General  shaU 
submit  such  audit  reports  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  the  Corfgress  and  the  School 
Board.  The  reports  s^ail  set  forth  the  scope 
of  the  audits  and  shall  include  such  com- 
ments and  informaoj)!!  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  School  Board  Informed 
of  the  operations  to  which  the  reports  relate 
together  with  such  Recommendations  wltli 
respect  thereto  as  the  ComptroUer  General 
may  deem  advisable,  rthe  reports  shall  show 
Bpeclflcally  every  progjmm,  expenditure  and 
other  financial  transatdtions  or  undertaking 
which,  in  the  opinlob  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  has  been  carr  4d  on  or  made  without 
authority  of  law. 

"(2)  The  School  B)^rd  shall  make  such 
report,  together  with  itjch  other  material  as 
t  deems  pertinent  the  tto,  available  for  pub- 
Uc  InspecUon. 

"Amendment  of  Budg  li  and  Accounting  Act 
"Sec.  516.  Section  3  jf  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921    (3i;  U.S.C.  3),  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  ■-     -      - 


o»»      .,     .  .-  o  *  **>*  fi"*  paragraph 

after  legislative  brancfti  of  the  Government' 
the  words  ',  the  District  of  Columbia  Inde- 
pendent School  Board  '. 


"Part  C — Revenues 
tlons 


and 


all 


tilt 


"Sec.  521.  The  School 
count  shall  consist  of 
except  those  in  the 
count.    The  revenue 
account  in  any  fiscal 
«200  per  pupil  enrolled 
Mous  school  year  In 
tem. 

"Capital  constr^ttlon 

"Sec.   522.    (a)    The 

account  shall  consist  o ' 

by  resolution  from  thg 

the  capital  constructiof 

"(b)    Funds   in  the 
account  may  be  expended 
land,  construction  of 
ments,  and  purchase 


of 


"Title  VI— Effective  dates 
"Sec.  601.  (a)  The  effective  date  of— 
"(1)   title  I  and  section  201  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
chapter,  ^^ 

"(2)  title  IV  and  secUons  202  and  203  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  the  day  on  which  the 
President  receives  from  the  Election  Board 
the  certificate  declaring  that  the  electors 
have  approved  the  proposed  School  Board  In 
the  referendum  pursuant  to  section  201  of 
this  chapter, 

"(3)  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  the  day  on  which  the  fourth  member  of 
the  first  School  Board  takes  the  oath  of 
office. 

"(b)  This  chapter  shall  no  longer  be  in  ef- 
fect if  the  school  electors  reject  the  proposed 
School  Board  in  the  initial  referendum  pro- 
vided for  by  section  201  of  this  chapter." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  pubUc  com- 
munity college  and  a  pubUc  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  provide  for  an  Independent  school  board  in 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

^^Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
this  is  a  long  amendment,  it  is  not  a 
complicated  one.  Instead  of  trying  to 
read  it.  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  tech- 
nical side,  I  think  It  would  be  much 
easier  if  I  tried  to  explain  It— and  I  shaU 
be  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  that  he  is  not  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment.  I  want  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  There  are  not  enough 
Senators  In  the  Chamber  at  this  mo- 
ment to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
I  therefore  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  for  that  purpose,  and  will  hold 
it  on  until  enough  Senators  are  here  for 
me  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 
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Ellender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gruening 

Hart 

HIckenlooper 

Jackson 

Javlte 

Jordan,  N.C. 


tfcCarthy 

UcCleUan 

McGovem 

MlUer 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Neuberger 

Pearson 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Proxmlre 
Kennedy,  N.T.  Randolph 
Long,  La.  Robertson 


Russell,  S.C. 

Russell.  Oa. 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Slmpaon 

Smith 

Stennis 

Symington 

lliurmond 

Tydings 

Wiuiams,  M  J. 

WlUiama,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Clark 

Cotton 

Domlnlck 

GrifDn 
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Harris 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McGee 


Morse 

Pastor* 

Pell 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

Sparkman 

Tslmadge 

Young,  Ohio 


Budgetary  UmlU- 
Geneijal  Account 

Board's  general  ac- 

of  the  Board's  funds 

captttal  construction  ac- 

a  :trulng  to  the  general 

Jlear  shall  not  exceed 

»t  the  end  of  the  pre- 

Distrtct  school  sys- 


account 
capital   construction 
all  funds  transferred 
general  account  to 
account. 

capital  construction 
for  acquisition  of 
b^Aldings  and  improve- 
'  school  equipment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Bennett 
Bible 
Brewster 
Byrd,  Va. 


Byrd.  W.  Va. 
Carlson 
Case 
Church 


Cooper 
Curtis 
Dlrksen 
Bastland 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Dominick 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  I  can  be  through  with  this 
rnatter  very  shortly.  If  I  can  have  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

My  proposal  is  quite  simple,  and  It  is 
to  add  to  the  present  bill  a  provision  for 
an  independently  elected  school  board  for 
the  lower  and  secondary  educational  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  result  would  be  this:  If  the  bill  Is 
enacted  there  would  be  a  referendum 
next  year,  in  July,  to  determine  whether 
the  people  of  the  District  want  an  elected 
school  board,  if  they  do,  then  the  school 
board  would  be  constituted  in  September 
of  next  year,  in  an  election.  It  would  be 
a  seven-man  board,  determined  out  of 
seven  electoral  districts.  The  school 
board  would  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Education  as  it  Is  now  com- 
prised, and  it  would  carry  on  with  the 
operational  activities  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  our  school  system. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  for  a 
specific  purpose.  We  in  the  Senate  have 
marched  up  the  Hill  about  five  times  and 
perhaps  more,  on  home  rule.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  tells  me  that  it  has 
been  six  times.  On  each  occasion  we 
have  made  very  Uttle  progress  as  far  as 
the  House  is  concerned. 

Our  present  hwne  rule  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  some  time  ago.  pro- 
vided for  an  elected  school  board.  That 
biU  is  now  In  conference,  but  no  confer- 
ence has  yet  been  held.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senators  who  are  here  I 
would  say  that  it  Is  very  doubtful  as  'to 
whether  we  wiU  ever  get  a  conference  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  to  allay 
the  fears  about  home  rule,  that  have  been 
expressed  by  many  Members,  is  to  at- 
tempt to  give  some  degree  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  this  District;  and 
If  we  cannot  give  It  to  them  all  at  once, 
as  home  rule  would  do,  let  us  at  least  do 
It  in  pieces. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  cities  in  this  country  with  over  300.- 
000  in  population  have  elected  school 
boards.  These  Include  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles:  the  city  of  Detroit;  the  city  of 
Houston;  the  city  of  Dallas;  the  city  of 
Cleveland;  the  city  of  Milwaukee;  the 
city  of  Atlanta;  the  city  of  San  Diego; 
the  city  of  St.  Louis;  the  city  of  New 
Orleans;  the  city  of  Indianapolis;  the 
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city  of  Ccdumbus ;  my  own  city  of  Denver; 
the  city  of  Seattle;  the  city  of  Boeton; 
the  city  of  Cincinnati;  the  city  of  Port- 
land; the  city  of  San  Antonio;  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth;  OUah(»ns  City;  the  dty 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
the  city  of  Minneapolis;  the  city  of  Oak- 
land; the  city  of  Louisville;  the  city  of 
St.  Paul;  the  city  of  Rochester;  the  city 
of  Toledo,  and  the  city  of  Phoenix. 

Some  cities  still  have  appointive  school 
board  members,  but  they  are  not  nearly 
as  numerous,  nor  is  the  trend  in  that  di- 
rection. The  trend  is  to  get  people  par- 
ticipating in  their  school  affadrs,  so  that 
they  will  have  not  only  some  knowledge 
of  what  their  schools  are  like,  but  also 
a  sense  of  participation  in  the  operation 
of  that  particular  school  system. 

Out  of  the  cities  of  over  300,000  popu- 
lation, 17  elect  7  member  toards, 
which  Is  the  number  of  board  members 
that  I  propose  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment. The  length  of  the  term  of  office 
of  these  school  members  is  4  years. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be,  we  pro- 
pose to  elect  all  seven  of  the  members 
next  September.  All  of  the  members 
n-ould  draw  lots,  and  three  of  the  mem- 
bers would  serve  for  2-year  terms,  so 
that  we  would  have  four  members  with 
4-year  terms  and  three  members  with 
,  2-year  terms.  From  that  point  forward 
the  members  would  all  serve  4-year 
terms.  In  this  way  the  terms  would  be 
staggered  in  order  to  have  continuity  in 
office  to  enable  new  members  to  be  able 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  been  involved  already. 

In  order  to  be  a  candidate  for  this 
elective  position  a  person  would  tiave  to 
be  a  school  elector  in  the  school  district 
where  the  election  is  going  to  be  held. 
First,  there  would  be  a  referendiun  to  de- 
termine whether  there  would  be  a  school 
board,  and  then  there  would  be  an  elec- 
tion in  which  the  people  of  the  dty  de- 
termine who  they  wish  to  have  serve  as 
board  members.  I  am  certain  in  my 
mind  that  the  results  of  the  referendum 
would  be  affirmative. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  to  go 
much  further  than  that  in  my  explana- 
tion. I  said  earlier  that  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
FMr.  MoRsx].  I  believe  that  this  would 
be  a  siibstantlal  Improvement  to  his  biU. 
Education  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
items  that  we  have  facing  us,  both  as  a 
problem  aiid  an  opportunity  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

When  I  originally  presented  this  pro- 
posal to  the  committee,  and  when  I  pre- 
sented my  original  bill  on  this  matter, 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board 
Independent  financial  authority.  That 
provision  has  been  eliminated  from  this 
particular  amendment.  The  financial 
situation  would  be  that  the  school  board. 
after  determining  its  needs,  would  sub- 
mit its  needs  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
Commissioners  would  then,  in  turn,  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  were  suffi- 
cient funds,  or  whether  they  ai>i»«ved 
of  the  budget;  aiKl  that  would  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  committees  In  Congress  for 
appropriation.  Therefore,  the  appropri- 
ations system  still  would  have  control 
over  the  amoimt  of  money  that  the  school 
board  would  be  permitted  to  spend. 
Hence,  any  argument  that  might  be  in- 
terposed here  about  Uie  danger  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  sheading  themselves 
wild  has  been  eliminated  in  this  pro- 
posal. We  are  only  providing  for  oper- 
ational control  by  virtue  of  an  elected 
school  board. 

I  would  be  hai^y  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  Senators  may  tiave,  but  in  the 
absence  of  questions,  I  would  like  to  hear 
arguments  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  whom  I 
understand  \b  not  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept, but  Is  opposed  to  this  pfu-ticular 
amendment. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Kxnncdt  of  New 
York  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  support  which 
I  received  from  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Domhtick]  for  this  bill  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  these  pub- 
lic colleges  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  accept  his 
amendment.  I  cannot  accept  it  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  FMr. 
DoMuncK]  offered  the  amendment  in 
committee  and  it  was  not  accepted  by 
the  committee.  He  also  offered  a  pro- 
posal containing  a  financial  arrange- 
ment, giving  fiscal  powers  to  what  was 
termed  an  independent  school  board. 
The  vote  rejecting  that  proposal  was  the 
same  as  the  vote  by  which  the  proposal 
for  an  elected  school  board  was  rejected. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoHiNiCK]  knows,  I  am  for  an  elected 
school  board  and  an  appropriate  format 
for  its  creation.  It  is  something  I  sup- 
ported for  a  long  time.  I  have  adjusted 
myself  to  the  legislative  situation  con- 
fronting us  at  this  time  in  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  home  r\Ue  bilL  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  I  shall  support 
an  elected  school  board  in  connection 
with  a  home  rule  bill. 

We  have  adopted  a  Junior  college  bill, 
in  the  Senate  on  three  or  four  occasions, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  suffi- 
cient consideration  of  it  in  the  House 
committee  to  have  hearings.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  has  undertaken 
hearings  on  a  public  college  bill.  They 
CMnpleted  those  hearings  this  morning. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  I  have  no 
commitments  from  the  House  committee 
but  I  have  what,  in  my  judgment,  are 
assurances  for  the  adoption  of  a  public 
college  bill  because  there  has  been  car- 
ried on  now  for  some  weeks  informal 
conversation  with  members  of  the  House 
committee.  I  am  satl;sfied  that  the 
House  committee  will  pass  a  public  col- 
lege bill  provided  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  Is  not  attached  to  it.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  stress  here.  It  is  one 
of  the  realities  of  parliamentary  life  in 
the  Congress.    I  do  not  think  there  is 


any  possibility  of  getting  a  college  pro- 
posal through  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee that  will  result  in  the  adoption  of 
an  elected  school  board.  I  am  so  much 
concerned  about  it  in  these  closing  days 
of  the  session  that  I  would  even  be  con- 
cerned whether  we  would  even  get  to 
conference  on  the  matter. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
does  not  deal  relevantly  with  public  col- 
leges. It  deals  with  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

My  plea  to  the  Senate  Is  to  reject  the 
Dominick  amendment  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  and  I  shall  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  I  can  Join  him  in  an  elected 
school  board  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  with  a  format  which  is  a 
better  one  for  getting  that  proposal 
through  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  on  several  matters. 

The  distinguished  Senator  now  pre- 
siding, the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KEimzDT]  was  nice  enough  to  co- 
operate with  me  when  I  Introduced  this 
matter  before  and  we  Included  it  in  the 
home  rule  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  ironic  that  the  Senate, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  Independent  in 
its  operation,  should  govern  its  wishes 
simply  i>ecause  it  is  concerned  with  what 
the  other  body  might  do. 

It  would  also  seem  to  me  that  we  are 
abrogating  not  only  our  authority  but 
our  purpose  if  we  do  not  pass  legislation 
because  we  do  not  think  it  has  a  chance 
In  the  other  body.  If  this  is  the  method 
by  which  we  are  going  to  legislate  we 
might  as  well  go  home  and  let  the  House 
do  the  entire  Job. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  distinguished  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  did  support  the 
elected  school  board  In  .the  home-rule 
bill,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
but  he  voted  against  the  Dominick 
amendment  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent bill,  and  I  think  quite  rightly  so. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  my  friend  from 
Colorado  with  regard  to  pr&tectlng  our 
independence  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  a  very  Independent  Senator: 
sometimes  people  say  an  independent 
cuss.  But  I  am  also  a  realistic  legis- 
lator. When  I  see  a  chance  to  get  a 
public  college  for  the  several  thousand 
young  men  and  women  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  being  denied  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  college,  and  who  live  in  A  popula- 
tion which  is  the  only  population  in  the 
United  States  of  this  size  where  public 
college  facilities  are  not  offered — I  think 
I  have  a  little  justification  for  saying  let 
us  not  follow  a  legislative  course  this 
afternoon  that  in  all  probability — I  will 
put  it  that  way;  I  happen  to  think  with- 
out doubt;  but  I  think  in  all  probability — 
would  jeopardize  the  establishment  of 
this  college. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 


that   the   Senator 
BayhI,  the  Senator 
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The  PRESIDIl>t}  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrseing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  p  from  Colorado. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  j^nd  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  cl*k  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  announce 
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from    Indiana    [Mr. 

-  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 

Gore],  the  Senate i;  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  $enator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagiVson],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr  Metcalf],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma] [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mir.  Bass],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [^r.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mliv  Douglas],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizonaj  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Ohici  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYREl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  and  thla  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmathersJ,  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. I 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  J  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorido  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  fMr.  Jordan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif- 
fin], the  Senator  lijom  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  votlhg,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  ALLotrtr],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  GitiFFiN],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  jiuDAN],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mh  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  fuinounced — yeas  22, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Hoggs 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 


Bible 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Ptilbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 

HUl 

HoUand 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bass 
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TEA  5— 22 
Domtn  (ik 
Fanniii  ', 
Pong 

Hlcken  l^per 
Hrusksl 
Miller 
Mundt 
Murph  r 

NAyi— 54 


Inouye 

Jacksoti 

Jordan 

Kennei  ly 

Kenne^f 

Kuchelj 

Long, 

Long, 


IlD. 


Bayh 
Dodd 
Dougla  I 


Pearson 
Prouty 
Scott 
Simpson 
Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NO. 
Mass 
N.Y. 


_.  19. 
Mansfli  i|d 
McCart  t^y 
McClei:  4n 
McOee 
McOov  -fn 
Monda  4 
Montojjt 
Morse 
Moes 
Neubei^ 

NOT  VOJniNa— 24 


Pastore 

Fell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Russell,  B.C. 

Russell,  Oa. 

Sal  tons  tall 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennts 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Hartke  Magnuson 

Hayden  Mclntyr© 

Javits  Metcalf 

Jordan,  Idaho  Monroney 

Lausche  Morton 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Robertson 

Smathers 

Tower 


So  Mr.  DoMimcK's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  293)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  public  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  a  public  commimlty  and  vocational 
college  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Oore 

Orlffln 

Oruenlng 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
obmmittee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2393)  to  authorize  additional  GS-16, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18  positions  for  use  in 
agencies  or  functions  created  or  sub- 
stantially expanded  after  June  30,  1965. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  1227.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OlzelU 
Erenyi; 

H.R.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  Poster 
Hunter; 

H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maj. 
Ralph  D.  Caldwell; 

H.R.  2129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rossi; 

H.R.  3104.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Plumas  County,  Calif.,  to  C.  A.  Lundy, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H Ji.  3626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eric 
J.  Lazaro; 

H.R.  3530.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mi- 
guel Angel  Martinez  y  Corpas; 

H.R.  3531.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Julio 
Cesar  Munlz  y  Sotolongo; 


H.R.  3756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
S.  Kahrlman; 

H.R.  4454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Peidman; 

H.R.  6115.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
A.  G.  Mendoza; 

H.R.  7579.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eml- 
llo  V.  Soto: 

H.R.  8358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mi- 
lan Compress  Co.; 

H.R.  8694.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T.  Knight; 

H.R.  10249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Mannlnen; 

H.R.  10288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  An- 
tonio B.  Santillano; 

H Jl.  10662.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Leonard 
J.  Dalton; 

H.R.  10832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Alesna  Relampagos; 

HJl.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juliete 
Gloria  Bersamln; 

H.R.  11467.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  CWO 
Joseph  J.  McGavln; 

H.R.  11516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lula 
Anglo; 

HJl.  11676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
R.  Bradley  and  others; 

H.R.  12826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Kap 
Yung: 

H.R.  13134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nora 
Austin  Hendrlckson; 

HJl.  13192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nermln 
Demirbag  Lavaples; 

H.R.  13800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Ronald  J.  Olson,  VS.  Army,  retired; 

HJl.  14525.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Macpherson,  Jr.; 

ns..  14819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Nussbaum; 

H.R.  14864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals; 

US..  14984.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Camacho  Castro; 

US..  14990.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Adams,  doing  business  as  the  Adams  Manu- 
facturing Co.; 

H.R.  15014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
P.  Leonhardy; 

HJi.  15251.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Walter 
W.  Taylor; 

HJt.  15297.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
G.  Duffy,  lieutenant,  XT.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  16977.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Eugene 
G.  Peterson,  Harry  E.  Byers,  and  Russell  W. 
Jordan; 

H.R.  17260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  Jellison; 

H.R.  17261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augus- 
tus J.  Theodore; 

HS.  167154  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development' and  Training  Act  of  1962;  and 

H.R.  17788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

HJl.  1227.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OlzeUa 
Erenyi; 

H.R.  1269.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  H.  FVMter 
Hunter; 

H.R.  1388.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ. 
Ralph  D.  Caldwell; 

HJl.  2129.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Rossi; 

ns.  3626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Xilo 
J.  Lazaro; 
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HH.  3830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Miguel  Angel  Martlnes  y  Corpaa; 

H.R.  3931.  An  act  for  tb«  relief  of  Dr. 
Julio  Cesar  Munlz  y  Sotolongo; 

HJi.  3766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jamea 
S.  Kahrlman; 

HJl.  4454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
Feldman; 

HJl.  61  is!  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee 
A.  O.  Mendoza; 

H.R.  7579.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Emlllo  V.  Soto: 

■  HJL  8358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Milan 
Compress  Co.: 

HJi.  8664.  An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  bear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  John  T.  Knight; 

HJl.  10240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mra. 
Elisabeth  Manninen: 

HJl.  10288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Aiftonlo  B.  SantiUano; 

HJl.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
J.  Dal  ton: 

HJl.  10832.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Alesna  Relampagoe; 

HJl.  11254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julleta 
Gloria  Bersamln; 

H.R.  11467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
Joseph  J.  McOaTln; 

H.R.  11516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Luis  Anglo: 

H.R.  11676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johnny 
R.  Bradley  and  others: 

H.R.  12826.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kim 
Kap  Tung: 

H.R.  13134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mora 
Austin  Hendrlckson; 

HJl.  13192.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nermln 
Demlrbag  Lavaples: 

HJl.  13800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Ronald  J.  Olson,  U.S.  Army,  retired: 

H.R.  14525.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Thomas 
C.  Macpberson,  Jr.; 

HJl.  14819.  An   act  for   the   relief   of   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Nuaebaum; 
'    HJl.  14804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals; 

HJl.  14984.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Camacho  Castro: 

H.R.  14990.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Her- 
man Adams,  doing  bualnesa  as  the  Adams 
Manufacturing  Co.; 

HJl.  15014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
P.  Leonhardy: 

HJl.  16251.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
W.  Taylor; 

H.R.  15297.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leon- 
ard G.  Duffy,  lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  16977.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
O.  Peterson,  Harry  E.  Byers,  and  Russell  W. 
Jordan; 

HJl.  17260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  JeUlson;  and 

H.R.  17261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Augus- 
tus J.  Theodore:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3104.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Plumas  County,  Calif.,  to  O.  A.  Lundy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  16715.  An  act  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

HJl.  17788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


noon.  It  stand  !n  adjournment  until  12 

o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER .     Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  this  after- 


COMMTTTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  has  this 
request  been  cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PARTICIPATION  OP  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  IN 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION 
OP  LARGE  PROTOTYPE  DESALT- 
ING PLANT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1585,  S.  3823. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislativs  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3823)  to  provide  for  the  participation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  his  very  able  assistant, 
Frank  DlLuzlo,  and  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel 
and  Mr.  Mdrpht],  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
DBKSoif],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fahnin],  who,  with  myself,  co- 
sponsored  the  pending  measure,  In  active 
support  of  S.  3823. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHXL]  for  his  leadership 
in  sponsoring.  In  the  Initial  phase,  the 
pending  legislation.  He  deserves  great 
credit  for  edl  that  he  has  done  to  make 
the  pending  legislation  possible. 

I  also  commend  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Representative  Houfibld.  for  his  work 
on  this  project,  and  I  especially  note  and 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aitdkrson] 
for  his  constant  leadership  In  the  field 
of  desalination  from  the  time  the  first 
bill  on  the  subject  was  introduced, 
through  the  years,  and  up  to  this  day. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  financial  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  Government  In 


the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
largest  saline  water  conversion  plant  in 
the  world,  to  be  located  on  a  manmade 
island  off  the  coast  of  Orange  County, 
Calif. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  natural  followup 
of  the  saline  water  program  that  has  had 
the  serious  consideration  and  enthusias- 
tic support  of  the  Congress  since  1952. 

All  of  us  had  hoped  originally  that, 
with  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
OfBce  of  Saline  Water  for  the  past  6 
years,  a  dramatic  breakthrough  in  the 
conversion  of  salt  water  would  occur,  and 
the  cost  would  drop  materially  from  the 
$1  per  thousand  gallons  indicated  in  the 
five  experimental  plants  constructed 
under  the  original  Anderson-Aspinall 
Act.  It  now  appears  that  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  no  such  breakthrough  in  the 
art  is  on  the  horizon.  We  must  proceed 
on  the  time-tried  method  of  learning  by 
doing.  In  my  opinion,  and  it  has  been 
concurred  In  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, there  is  no  substitute  for  having 
a  large  prototype  operating  plant  to  de- 
termine costs  of  large-scale  operations  as 
compared  to  those  determined  from 
small  plants.  It  Is  my  sincere  opinion 
that  we  need  to  follow  the  pattern  here 
that  we  have  followed  In  the  nuclear 
power  program,  and  through  continued 
research  and  development  arrive  at  the 
goal  of  cheap  wat^r. 

Sensational  and  dramatic  processes 
are  always  welcome  in  the  field  of  applied 
science,  but  the  sure  way  Is  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  bill — a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  utilities,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  Join  forces  in  an 
effort  to  provide  the  tools,  the  know-how, 
and  the  money  to  bring  a  practical  ful- 
fillment of  one  of  man's  oldest  dreams — 
the  economical  conversion  of  sea  water 
to  fresh,  potable  water  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind. 

I  might  point  out  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  today  is  the  definite 
possibility  of  being  able  to  deliver  de- 
salinated water  at  about  21  or  22  cents 
per  thousand  gallons.  We  are  talking 
about  nuclear  power  in  terms  of  ap- 
proximately 2.8  mills.  This  Is  low-cost 
pure  water  and  it  is  low-cost  power. 

Certainly  the  effort  here  Is  a  historic 
one.  because  this  will  be  the  largest 
facility  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  as  a  result  of  this  pio- 
neering effort  In  southern  California,  we 
will  be  laying  the  groundwork  here  to- 
day, by  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
for  the  kind  of  plants  that  will  be  prom- 
inent throughout  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  need  for  water 
is  urgent,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  need  is  equally  urgent.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  especially  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  for  his  determined  lead- 
ership in  this  matter;  and  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
and  expeditiously  upon  It. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  be  associated  with  this  leg- 
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Islatlon,  and  I  muit  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  very  kltid  comments  of  my 
friend  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  albng  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  [Mr.  Jackson], 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico' 
[Mr.  Anderson]— ft  pioneer  in  this 
field — ^my  distinguiihed  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  MtrHPHY]  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Arizoik  [Mr.  Fannin],  and 
the  Junior  Senatoi^  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan],  I  introduced  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing, to  authorize  thp  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  participle  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  { Of  a  massive  dual- 
purpose  nuclear  desalination  plant  and 
power  generating  facility  to  be  built  off 
the  coast  of  southfem  Callforniti — and 
off  the  coast  of  the  county,  Mr.  President, 
which  I  call  my  home.  The  Federal  C3rov- 
emment  will  contribute  $72.2  million  to- 
ward the  estimated  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $445  million  in  this  unique  part- 
nership between  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Of  this  $72.2  million, 
the  Department  of  Ifihe  Interior  will  be 
authorized  by  S.  3828  to  contribute  $57.2 
million,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  authorized  by  other  legisla- 
tion, now  pending  toUontribute  the  addi- 
tional funds. 

Earlier  this  week  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
urge  passagj  of  thlsi  legislation.  I  must 
say  that  I  think  every  member  of  the 
committee  was  intribied  and  excited  at 
the  prospect  for  opfehlng  a  new  era  in 
water  resource  development.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  this  program  crackled 
through  the  testimony  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interlorl  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  thfa  local  private  and 
public  bodies  which  will  participate. 

Think  of  it.  Thd  local  groups.  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  the  Department  of  Water  and 
Power  of  the  City  of  Ims  Angeles,  South- 
em  California  Edison  Co.  and  San  Diego 
Gas  L  Electric  Co.  will  spend  more  than 
one-third  of  a  billion  doUars  in  an  effort 
to  test,  in  a  large-sc&le  instaUation,  the 
practicality  of  taking  pur  drinking  water 
from  the  sea.  1  [ 

Several  years  ago,|  I  cosponsored  leg- 
islation to  authorize; the  construction  of 
five  demonstration  I  plants  for  the  de- 
salinaUon  of  water.  One  of  these  five 
plants,  designed  to  produce  1  milUon 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day,  was  built 
in  San  Diego  at  Point;  Loma.  I  was  pres- 
ent when  the  Point  Loma  plant  was 
opened,  and  fresh  fBter  from  the  sea 
was  first  used  in  San  Diego  homes. 

Later,  the  San  Diego  plant  was  turned 
from  an  experimental  project  into  a 
PracUcal  essential  tJool  of  our  foreign 
PoUcy.  When  Fidel  Castro  tried  to  push 
the  United  States  out  of  the  Guantana- 
mo  Naval  Base  by  Otttting  off  essential 
services,  it  was  movled  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  to  Cuba,  wh«re  it  now  supplies 
water  for  that  vital  mlllUry  instaUation. 

Here  the  govemm^t  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States^  by  the  participa- 
tion authorized  In  th  « legislation,  will  be 
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able  to  lead  the  way  toward  solving  a 
water  shortage  problem  which  exists  not 
alone  in  the  State  from  which  I  come, 
but  throughout  the  entire  United  States! 
and  across  the  seas  in  other  countries. 
So,  by  comparison  with  the  San  Diego 
demonstration  plant,  the  project  which 
is  now  being  proposed  is  enormous: 

It  will  provide  southern  California 
with  150  million  gallons  of  fresh  water 
per  day;  it  will  be  over  100  times  as  large 
as  the  San  Dlego-Guantanamo  plant; 
it  will  more  than  double  the  combined 
capacity  of  all  the  salt  water  conversion 
plants  in  the  world  today;  it  will  be  40 
times  as  large  as  the  largest  desalting 
plant  now  in  existence;  it  will  generate 
more  electricity  than  Hoover  Dam;  it 
will  produce  enough  water  to  supply  an 
entire  city  the  size  of  Boston  or  San 
Francisco. 

The  proposed  location  of  the  plant  Is 
as  unique  as  its  scope.  The  participants 
are  examining  the  suggestion  that  the 
complex  be  placed  on  a  manmade  island 
about  3.000  feet  offshore  from  Bolsa 
Chica  State  Beach  in  Orange  County. 
Just  a  few  miles  from  my  own  home! 
This  43-acre  island  would  be  connected 
to  the  mainland  by  a  two-lane  causeway 
which  would  carry  the  water  and  power 
transmission  lines  to  the  distribution  sys- 
tems of  the  metropolitan  water  district 
and  the  utility  companies.  The  island 
and  causeway  may  also  be  the  core 
around  which  a  large  marina  and  rec- 
reation center  is  built. 

This  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  Federal 
desalination  program  extending  back 
over  15  years.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
during  the  early  days  of  the  saline  water 
program  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  during  subsequent  adminis- 
trations, I  have  cosponsored  every  major 
piece  of  legislation  to  advance  our  de- 
salting technology. 

This  bill  is  the  fruition  of  several 
years  of  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. On  August  18, 1964,  these  agencies 
signed  a  contract  authorizing-  a  wide 
study  of  a  huge  nuclear-fueled  sea  water 
conversion  plant  which  would  provide 
large  quantities  of  electric  power. 

Included  in  the  study  was  a  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power,  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Edison  Co.,  and  San  Diego  Gas 
&  Electric  Co.  They  would  finance  and 
build  two  large — 3  million  thermal  kilo- 
watt— nuclear  reactors  and  two  turbine 
generators.  The  reactors  would  also 
furnish  heat  for  the  desalting  plant  and 
steam  for  a  third,  smaller  generator  unit 
to  be  constructed  by  the  metropolitan 
water  district.  The  total  electrical  out- 
put from  the  complex  would  be  1,800 
megawatts. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  quenches  the  thirst 
of  10  million  Americans.  Half  the  pop- 
ulation of  California  is  dependent  upon 
this  public  agency  for  its  water. 

By  1990  this  number  will  double  and 
the  20  million  people  then  to  be  served  by 
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the  metropolitan  water  district  must  have 
water,  of  course,  to  live. 

Our  objective  in  building  this  saline 
water  conversion  plant  is  not  to  supply 
my  State  with  an  immediate  supply  of 
water.  Massive  as  the  plant  will  be,  it 
will  provide  only  168,000  acre-feet  of 
water  armually  to  a  State  which  now 
draws  more  than  5  million  acre-feet  of 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  each  year. 
Our  present  sources  of  water,  aug- 
mented by  State  water  project  water, 
which  will  be  available  in  1972,  will  meet 
our  needs  imtil  approximately  the  year 
1990.  However,  our  planning  for  the 
next  increment  of  water  to  meet  the 
needs  after  1990  must  begin  immediately, 
as  experience  has  demonstrated  it  takes 
at  least  25  years  to  move  a  new  major 
water  development  from  the  Initial  plan- 
ning stage  to  the  operational  stage. 

Our  primary  objective  in  building  a 
large-scale  desalting  plant  Is  to  gain 
concrete,  reliable  data,  sufiBciently  in  ad- 
vance of  the  year  1990,  to  permit  accu- 
rate evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  de- 
salting as  an  alternative  to  other  water 
resource  development  plans,  such  as  the 
long  aqueduct  systems  presently  being 
considered. 

The  enhancement  of  water  quality  will 
be  another  significant  benefit  of  this 
plant.  Metropolitan  Water  District 
takes  1  billion  gallons  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  each  day.  This  water 
has  an  extremely  high  concentration  of 
dissolved  salts  as  well  as  excessive  hard- 
ness. Metropolitan  Water  District  now 
operates  the  world's  largest  water  soften- 
ing plant  to  remove  hardness  from  its 
Colorado  River  water.  When  the  pure 
distilled  water  from  the  nuclear  desal- 
ination plant  is  available,  Colorado  River 
water  can  be  softened  merely  by  mixing 
it  with  the  output  from  the  plant. 

This  legislation  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  all  Federal  agencies  and  State 
agencies,  and  represents,  I  think,  a  great 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
solving  the  never-ending  struggle  to  find 
sufficient  water  to  maintain  life  and  to 
progress.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  may 
well  be  that  this  sort  of  undertaking  can 
lead  the  way  to  solving  disputes  between 
nations  over  waters,  and  to  that  extent, 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  The  experi- 
ence and  technological  skills  which  the  .j 
Federal  Government  and  the  other  par- 
ticipating groups,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, will  obtain  from  this  project  have 
a  deep  significance  for  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  supplying  that  most  basic 
necessity  for  a  thriving  civilization — 
water. 

In  my  view,  this  Is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  water  resources  legis- 
lation to  come  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
in  recent  years.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  each  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  House  Report  No.  594 
of  the  89th  Congress,  submitted  to  ac- 
company HJl.  7092.  set  for  the  history 
of  our  Nation's  efforts  to  tap  the  unlim- 
ited resources  of  the  sea  to  obtain  fresh 
water.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  extract  from  page  2  of  that  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

The  kctlvlUes  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  Held  of  saline  water  conversion  began 
in  1952  when  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
448  of  the  82d  Congress  (act  of  July  3.  1953) 
which  Is  referred  to  as  the  Saline  Water  Act 
of  1952.  This  original  act  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $2  million  for  a  6-year  re- 
search program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  stated  objec- 
tive of  this  program  was  to  develop  eco- 
nomically feasible  processes  for  converting 
sea  water  and  other  saline  water  to  fresh 
water  of  a  quality  suitable  for  municipal. 
Industrial,  agrlcultviral  and  other  beneficial 
purposes. 

After  the  program  had  been  In  effect  for 
3  years,  It  became  apparent  that  a  6-year 
program  was  not  long  enough  to  accomplish 
the  objective  and  that  the  $2  million  au- 
thorized was  not  adequate  for  financing  the 
research  work.  In  addition,  certain  changes 
and  expansion  In  the  authority  granted  In 
the  original  act  were  needed.  Theiie  needs 
led  to  the  enactment  in  1955  of  PuliUc  Law 
111,  84th  Congress  (act  of  Jime  21,  1966). 
Public  Law  111  extended  the  period  of  re- 
search to  10  years  and  increased  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  92  mil- 
lion to  (10  Dailllon.  It  also  authorized  the 
use  of  the  facilities  of  existing  Federal  scien- 
tific laboratories  to  conduct  research  and 
technical  development  work  and  provided 
for  full  cooperation  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

In  1968.  the  Secretary's  author.ty  was 
again  expanded  by  enactment  of  Public  Law 
85-883  (act  of  September  2,  1958)  which 
authorized  the  construction  and  operation 
of  not  less  than  five  experimental  demon- 
stration plants  for  the  conversion  of  sea 
water  and  brackish  water.  This  act  pro- 
vided for  three  sea  water  conversion  plants 
to  be  located  on  the  east  coast,  gulf  coast, 
and  west  coast  respectively,  with  two  of  the 
three  plants  to  have  a  capacity  each  of  at 
least  1  million  gallons  per  day.  The  act 
provided.  In  addition,  for  two  brackish  water 
plants  to  be  located  in  the  Northern  Great 
Plains  area  and  in  the  arid  area  of  the  South- 
west, with  one  of  the  plants  designed  to  pro- 
duce at  least  250,000  gallons  a  day. 

The  first  of  the  demonstration  plants  was 
constructed  at  Freeport,  Tex.  This  is  a  long 
tube  vertical  evaporator  designed  for  the 
conversion  of  1  million  gallons  per  day.  The 
plant  Ls  presently  In  operation. 

The  second  sea  water  conversion  plant  was 
constructed  at  Point  Loma,  near  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  to  demonstrate  the  multistage  flash 
distillation  process.  In  February  1964.  in 
the  national  Interest,  this  plant  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  and  moved  to  the  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base  In  Cuba.  At  the  time 
of  such  transfer,  the  Point  Loma  plant  was 
producing  important  favorable  resetirch  data 
and  major  plant  modifications  had  been  pro- 
posed. The  Office  of  Saline  Water  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  recommended 
that  a  new  and  improved  plant  be  built  to 
replace  the  Point  Loma  plant  and  this  com- 
mittee, after  full  hearings  on  the  matter, 
has  given  its  approval  to  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  advanced  technology  plant,  re- 
ferred to  as  San  Diego  No.  2,  provided  It  Is 
built  in  conjunction  with  and  as  a  part  of 
the  proposed  West  Coast  Test  Center. 

The  other  sea  water  conversion  plant  has 
Iseen  constructed  at  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach,  N.C., 
for  demonstrating  the  freezing  process.  It 
is  designed  for  a  capacity  of  250,000  gallons 
per  day.  Several  serious  problems  htkve  been 
encountered  in  its  operation  as  the  research 
goe«  forward. 


The  first  of  the  brackish  water  plants  was 
constructed  at  Webster,  8.  Dak.  It  U  a 
250.000-gallon-per-day  plant  demonstrating 
the  electrodlalysls  process.  This  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  successful  operation 
producing  valuable  research  data  on  mem- 
brane processes. 

The  second  brackish  water  plant  was  con- 
structed in  Boswell,  N.  Mex.,  to  demonstrate 
the  vapor  compression  distillation  method 
of  conversion.  The  plant,  designed  to  pro- 
duce 1  million  gallons  per  day,  was  com- 
pleted in  1963  and  Is  presently  In  operaUon. 
The  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  operate 
these  demonstration  plants  until  September 
2,  1970. 

In  1961,  the  saline  water  research  program 
was  again  extended  and  expanded  by  the  so- 
called  Anderson-Asplnall  Act.  This  act  of 
September  22,  1961  (Public  Law  87-295) .  pro- 
vided for  the  expenditure  of  •76  million  for 
the  6-year  period  fiscal  year  1962  through 
fiscal  year  1967.  Emphasis  of  the  expanded 
program  was  focused  on  basic  research  rather 
than  on  development  work.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  pilot  plants  and  demonstra- 
tion plants  as  the  program  progressed,  the 
predominant  view  of  the  committee  at  that 
time  favored  a  program  of  broad  basic  re- 
search in  the  hope  of  a  real  breakthrough  In 
the  cost  of  desalination. 

The  acts  hereinbefore  referred  to  author- 
ized a  total  appropriation  of  $84.3  million 
for  research  and  development  and  tlO  million 
plus  operation  and  maintenance  costs  for  the 
demonstration  plants.  Through  fiscal  year 
1966,  Congress  has  appropriated  »64.3  million 
for  the  research  program  and  roughly  $17 
million  for  the  demonstration  plant  program, 
including  about  $7.9  million  of  the  $10  mil- 
lion authorized  for  construction.  Thus,  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  research  program  in  the  1961  act,  there  is 
a  balance  of  $20  million  available  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  In  addition,  funds  are  available 
from  the  $10  million  authorization  for  con- 
structing the  San  Diego  No.  2  demonstration 
plant. 

In  July  1964,  the  President  directed  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  In  collaboration 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  to  develop  a  plan  for  an  aggres- 
sive and  imaginative  program  to  advance 
progress  In  large-scale  desalting  of  sea  water. 
The  conclusions  and  reconunendatlons  re- 
sulting from  the  studies  initiated  under  this 
direction  from  the  President  are  set  out  in  a 
report  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  September  22,  1964, 
and  submitted  to  the  President  on  that  date. 
The  program  recommended  not  only  Includes 
large-scale  desalting  of  sea  water  but  pro- 
vides for  Improving  other  existing  processes 
and  for  accelerating  basic  research  to  dis- 
cover new  techniques  for  desalination. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Washington  in  urging 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  to 
page  5  of  the  report,  where  there  is  a  list 
of  capital  costs,  as  I  understand  It,  of 
the  plant  that  would  be  built,  totaling 
$444.3  million.  It  is  broken  down  to  show 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  contribute  $45.7  million,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  $15  million, 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  $126.7  million,  and 


utility    companies    in    California    the 
remainder,  $256.9  million. 

The  report  then  adds  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  contribute  $11.5 
million  toward  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  desalting  plant. 

My  question  is.  Would  the  contribution 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
second  place,  that  is,  the  $11.5  million, 
be  an  annual  contribution? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  That  represents 
a  total  contribution  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  $1 1 .5  million 
would  be  the  total,  over  a  period  of  years? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  the  total 
amoimt  for  which  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  contractually  liable.  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  page  4  of  the  report  which 
says: 

During  the  first  few  years  of  operation. 
OSW  will  also  contribute  to  the  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  of  the  desalting  plant, 
on  the  basis  of  50  percent  of  actual  O.  &  M. 
expenses,  not  Including  Interest  and  depreci- 
ation. The  total  OSW  participation  In  these 
costs,  based  on  operation  over  the  flret  4 
years  of  the  initial  50  million  gallons  per  day 
train,  and  3  additional  years  for  the  full- 
size  150  nUllion  gallons  per  day  plant,  will 
not  exceed  $11.5  million. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  pattern 
we  are  following  here  is  not  dissimilar 
from  the  pattern  we  followed  in  the  nu- 
clear power  program.  Both  for  the  pri- 
vate and  for  the  publicly  owned  utili- 
ties. 

The  Importance  of  this  pattern  of  de- 
velopment lies  In  the  fact  that  it  obviates 
the  necessity  of  the  Federal  Government 
building  a  $444  million  desalinization 
plant.  The  Federal  Government,  of 
course,  will  obtain  a  lot  of  valuable  in- 
formation in  this  field,  which  will  be 
useful  in  connection  with  the  worlc  of 
the  OfBce  of  Saline  Water  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  $256  million,  or  any  of  it,  that 
the  utility  companies  are  going  to  de- 
vote to  this  project,  be  borrowed  from 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  my  knowledge,  it 
will  not  be.  All  of  it  will  be  fimds  that 
they  will  make  available  on  their  own 
initiative. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then,  the  metro- 
politan water  companies  of  California 
will  use  their  own  fimds  and  not  bor- 
row from  the  Federal   Government? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  assume  that  prob- 
ably municipal  bonds  will  be  issued  or 
their  own  funds  will  l>e  used. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  project. 
I  am  delighted  to  support  it. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  investment, 
and  one  that  is  badly  needed.  It  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  as  the  Senator 
from  California  has  said,  for  the  people 
of  CaliforrUa.  as  well  as  for  the  people 
of  our  country. 

Both  the  east  and  west  coasts  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  number  of 
Federal  projects.  In  most  cases  those 
projects  are  well  Justified.  However,  this 
has  not  been  the  case  in  the  Midwest. 
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The  distinguished  Itinior  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  M^koALEl  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  is  bfoing  opposed  by  the 
administration.  We  wish  to  maintain 
the  present  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way and  the  administration  opposes  the 
retention  of  the  present  rate  and  advises 
the  Imposition  of  a  ilO-percent  increase 
in  the  rates.  This  diicrease  would  gut 
the  seaway.  j 

This  is  one  of  the  wery  few  projects  of 
this  kind  in  the  cour  ti-y  that  is  not  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  Middle  West  we  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  defense  work  and  public  works 
pi-ojects  that  exist  iri  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  seems  t<|  me  that  this  is  the 
time  that  the  Midwest  should  be  given 
some  consideration.  ',  I  think  that  we  are 
being  unfortunatelj'  and  painfully 
ignored.  I  ^ 

I  emphasize  that  without  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  pending  bill  which  is  a  good 
and  desirable  and  necessary  bill. 

I  make  that  point  here,  because  this  is 
one  way  of  underlyii^g  and  stressing  the 
fact  that  we  have  begn  forgotten. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  U,e.  President,  I  voted 
for  and  supported  thtist.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  t  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  action. 

The  PRESIDING  C  itnCER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  annlendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  tlM  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bi  U. 

The  bill  was  orderec  I  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  thlid  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  having  b<4n  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
[Putting  the  question. li 

The  biU  (S.  3823)  ufas  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

S.38!k 

Be  it  enacted  by  th,:'  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tfle  United  States  of 
America  in  CongTess  Aisembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  develoflment  of  technology 
lor  a  large-scale  desalting  plant  by  providing 
financial,  technical  or  i  other  assistance  to 
the  Metropolitan  Water  i  District  of  Southern 
California  for  the  deslgt,  development,  con- 
struction, and  operatloniof  a  water  treatment 
«nd  desalting  plant  t<^  be  constructed  as 
a  part  of  a  dual-purppee  electrical  power 
generation  and  desalting  project  in  the 
southern  California  areal 

Sec.  2.  Before  providing  any  assistance  as 
authorized  by  this  ActJ  *he  Secretary  shall 
first  determine  that  the  Value  of  the  antici- 
pated technical  knowl^ge  and  experience 
in  desalting  to  be  derivtd  from  his  partici- 
pation in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
this  faculty  will  be  not 
of  such  assistance. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  pr 

authorized  by  this  ActJ ^^   ^„, 

enter  into  a  contract  wltih  the  metropolitan 
water  district  to  cover  Juch  periods  of  time 
as  he  may  consider  nkcessary  but  under 
Which  the  liability  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  contingent  lijon  appropriations 
being  available  therefor] 

Sec.  4.  There  is  herel^f  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  e^oeed  $57,200,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  ojr  this  Act. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


i  than  the  amount 

vide  the  assistance 
the  Secretary  may 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  J  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  votei  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 


INADEQUACIES  IN  SOUND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE PROCEDURES  AND 
TECHNIQUES  IN  THE  JOB  CORPS 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  2  years  our  Government  has 
been  engaged  in  what  is  commonly  called 
the  war  on  poverty.  The  war  was  de- 
clared amidst  hopes  and  expectations 
that  the  enemy  could  be  defeated  and 
that  poverty  would  be  driven  from  our 
Nation.  We,  as  Americans,  had  deter- 
mined that  all  of  our  people  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  and  assistance  to 
improve  their  positions  so  that  they 
might  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  affluent 
land.  With  this  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  our  poorer  citizens  were  buoyed 
up  by  hopes  that  they  could  overcome 
their  environmental  and  educational 
disadvantages. 

But,  these  hopes  and  expectations  have 
generally  been  shattered.  For  the  battle, 
under  the  command  of  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  has  been  conducted 
in  an  unbelievably  inefficient  and  In- 
effective manner.  The  result  is  that, 
rather  than  advancing,  we  have  at  best 
held  our  ground,  and  the  enemy — pov- 
erty— continues  to  be  formidable. 

The  administration,  ostrichlike,  has 
buried  its  head  in  the  sand  and  has 
refused  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  unsuccessful.  The  majority  party 
in  Congress  has  also  generally  refused  to 
admit  the  shortcomings  of  the  program, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee's  refusal  to  call 
those  witnesses  who  were  critical  of  the 
program,  witnesses  whose  names  and 
addresses  had  been  supplied  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  that  committee. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  our  war  against  poverty,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  begin  to  face  reality 
and  discuss  what  I  call,  the  poverty  of  the 
war.  We  must  examine  the  poverty  of 
its  administration,  the  poverty  of  its 
imagination,  the  poverty  of  its  leader- 
ship, and  the  poverty  of  its  effectiveness. 
For  it  is  only  by  realistically  evaluating 
the  war  and  pointing  out  its  defects  that 
we  can  hope  to  Improve  it  and  to  make  it 
effective  in  combating  poverty. 

In  order  to  see  how  really  poverty- 
stricken  this  war  is,  we  have  only  to  ex- 
amine its  administration.  Even  a  cur- 
sory look  reveals  glaring  inadequacies  in 
sound  administrative  procedures  and 
techniques. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  poverty  of  administration  In  the 
poverty  program.  The  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram was  Initiated  with  a  priority  on 
speed  and  with  little  concern  for  sound 
administration.  Recruitment  guidelines 
are,  or  at  least  have  been,  virtually  non- 
existent. The  result  has  been  chaos. 
The  record  is  replete  virith  instances 
where  enrollees  of  questionable  qualifica- 
tions have  created  trouble  for  themselves, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  the  communities  in 
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which  they  were  located.  I  would  like  to 
relate  a  few  of  these  instances. 

Mr.  President,  just  this  morning  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Job  Corps  testified 
before  our  committee  and  stated  fiatly 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram had  gone  forward  much  too  rapidly 
and  without  any  ability  to  formulate 
regulations  when  it  started  to  deal  with 
matters  of  recruitment,  disciplinary 
problems,  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Last  November  15.  at  the  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho.  Conservation  Center  a  boy 
from  California  beat  and  stabbed  a  fel- 
low corpsman.  This  boy  was  a  three- 
time  felony  loser.  Including  a  conviction 
for  attempted  murder.  Despite  his  rec- 
ord, he  was  given  a  leadership  role  as  a 
wing  leader  and  squadron  leader.  The 
Job  Corps  screening  procedures  were  so 
haphazard  that  they  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  boy's  previous  record  when  they 
took  him  into  the  Corps.  Job  Corps  offi- 
cials in  Washington  telegraphed  the 
court  that  they  would  gladly  accept  the 
boy  back  into  the  Job  Corps.  This  was 
done  at  the  time  of  sentencing  by  the 
court  when  the  full  probation  report 
showing  his  previous  convictions  was 
available.  Despite  this,  the  Job  Corps 
officials  claim  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
his  previous  felony  record  when  they 
agreed  to  accept  him  back  into  the 
camp. 

In  August  of  last  year,  a  Job  Corps- 
man  on  leave  in  Billings,  Mont.,  was 
charged  with  shooting  at  a  policeman 
and  wounding  a  woman  in  a  Billings  bar. 
As  late  as  this  last  spring,  the  case  had 
still  not  come  to  trial  and  the  corpsman 
remained  as  an  enrollee  in  Camp  Breck- 
enridge.  When  Congressman  Goodell 
checked  into  these  matters.  Job  Corps 
officials  told  him  they  had  no  way  of 
checking  whether  a  man  was  on  parole 
or  probation  when  he  applied.  They  shy 
away  from  fingerprinting  their  appli- 
cants, perhaps  because  they  believe  such 
a  procedure  is  a  personal  indignity  which 
should  not  be  imposed  ui>on  men  and 
women  enrolled  in  their  programs.  Of 
course,  we  must  remember  that  all  of 
our  men  and  women  who  enter  military 
service  are  automatically  fingerprinted. 
A  quick  check  with  the  FBI  would 
give  them  a  full  criminal  background  on 
every  applicant.  In  addition,  every  State 
maintains  a  record  of  parolees  and  pro- 
bationaries  which  is  readily  accessible  to 
Federal  officials.  So.  it  seems  to  me,  as 
evidenced  in  both  of  the  cases  I  have 
cited,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  lack 
of  prudent  recruitment  policies  on  the 
part  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Another  example— In  order  to  speed  up 
the  processing  time  and  the  funneling 
of  applicants  into  Job  Corps  camps,  of- 
ficials came  up  with  an  experiment  de- 
signed to  enroll  approximately  3,700  ap- 
plicants. The  experiment  was  to  waive 
medical  examination  of  applicants  be- 
tween April  14  and  May  7  of  this  year. 
As  one  recruitment  announcement  ad- 
vertised, those  who  an;>ly  prior  to  May  7 
"will  not  need  a  i^ysical  examination  if 
they  are  in  good  health."  This  raises 
an  interesting  question  of  how  officials 
intend  to  determine  an  applicant's  good 
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health  unless  he  has  been  examined  by 
a  physician.  How  are  epidemics  ot  com- 
municable diseases  to  be  avoided  at  Job 
Corps  Centers?  These  procediires  cer- 
tainly do  not  seem  to  be  designed  to  in- 
sure that  only  proper  applicants  are  en- 
rolled in  the  program. 

The  lack  of  administrative  prudence 
has  not  been  restricted  to  its  recruit- 
ment and  discipline  procedures.  It 
shows  up  in  its  policies  on  hiring  people 
to  run  the  program.  The  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Camp  Breckenridge,  Ky.,  was 
found  to  be  employing  many  wives  of 
camp  executives.  Last  year  an  ex-con- 
vict with  a  17-count  arrest  record  was 
hired  to  work  as  a  supervisor  at  the  Cas- 
per, Wyo.,  Job  Corps  Center.  Two 
weeks  later  he  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  aggravated  assault  in  the  severe 
beating  of  a  Casper  businessman.  It  was 
then,  und  only  then,  discovered  that  he 
had  a  17-count  record — Including  charges 
of  rape,  assault  and  battery,  and  lar- 
ceny, addition  to  the  single  arrest  and 
16-month  penitentiary  sentence  which  he 
had  acknowledged  in  his  job  application. 
The  failure  of  those  running  the  Job 
Corps  Center  to  know  of  this  arrest  record 
was  due  in  part  to  faulty  commimicatlon 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  man  who  has  at 
one  time  committed  a  crime  and  subse- 
ently  paid  his  debt  to  society  should  be 
necessarily  barred  from  employment  In 
the  program,  but  I  do  say  that  all  po- 
tential employees  should  be  carefully 
evaluated  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they 
will  contribute  to,  rather  than  detract 
from,  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
I  do  say  that  these  programs  should  es- 
tablish hiring  practices  which  are,  at 
least,  as  effective  as  those  which  would 
be  required  by  a  private  business. 

Another  illustration  of  the  poverty  of 
administration  is  found  in  the  excessive 
costs  of  many  of  the  projects.  The  Job 
Corps  camp  at  Tongue  Point.  Oreg.,  has 
spent  $13,000  per  enrollee.  Sargent 
Shrlver  reported  to  the  House  Poverty 
Subcommittee  that  32  camps  have  a 
$7,000  to  $8,999  cost  per  man-year  range 
and  that  9  centers  have  a  cost  range 
of  $11,000  to  $14,000  per  man-year.  This 
does  not  compare  very  favorably  with 
even  the  most  expensive  universities  in 
the  Nation. 

Once  again,  we  had  testimony  this 
morning  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  in  which  the  con- 
tracting officer  for  the  Job  Cor(>s  and  the 
deputy  administrator  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  Washington  testified  that  in  the 
coming  year  they  would  anticipate  a  cost 
of  $8,000  per  enrollee  in  the  Job  Corps. 
Although  it  is  a  reduction  from  Uie 
$11,000  to  $13,000  amount,  it  is  sUll  an 
enormously  high  amount  to  pay  for  a 
program  in  which  the  results  are  still,  I 
might  say,  very  indefinite. 

I  think  I  should  add  at  this  point  that 
the  evidence  we  have  today — it  is  not  as 
yet  all  in — indicates  that  there  is  approx- 
imately a  30-percent  dropout  from  the 
Job  Corps  camps  and  a  10-percent  dis- 
missal. Therefore,  there  is  only  a  60- 
percent  graduating  class,  so  to  speak; 
and  we  do  not  have  figures  available — to 


me.  at  least — which  are  thoroughly  con- 
vincing as  to  the  total  amount  of  jobs 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain,  although  I 
shall  refer  to  it  somewhat  in  my  remarks. 
The  cost  per  volunteer  In  the  VISTA 
program  is  $7,000.  In  Mississippi,  a 
Headstart  project  paid  $100  rent  to  use 
a  bathroom.  $100  to  use  a  sink,  $120  to  use 
a  refrigerator,  $110  for  a  stove,  and  $92 
for  a  carpet — all  for  a  short  period  of 
8  weeks.  Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem, 
one  of  the  project's  officials  chartered  a 
twin-engine  plane  for  a  200-mile  flight 
to  address  a  graduating  class  of  5-  and 
6-year-oId  Headstart  pupils. 

According  to  a  recent  monthly  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federsd  Expenditures,  the 
increase  of  204  employees  at  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  was  one  of  the 
largest  increases  in  personnel  of  any 
Federal  agency  for  that  month.  Al- 
ready OEO  has  far,  far  more  employees 
than  the  Office  of  Education,  even 
though  the  latter  office  administers  pro- 
grams involving  several  billion  dollars 
more  than  the  war  on  poverty. 

But  despite  the  money,  despite  the 
many  employees  administering  it,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  done,  apparently,  an 
exceptionally  poor  job  in  producing  re- 
sults. 

I  offer  a  few  examples  for  my  col- 
leagues to  consider. 

The  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  after  1  year  had 
graduated  42  enrollees,  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
646,601,  for  an  average  of  $39,205  per 
graduate,  making  it  probably  the  most 
expensive  women's  Job  Corps  Center,  or 
any  other  kind  of  center,  in  the  country. 
Yet  the  program  was  so  poorly  planned, 
so  poorly  administered,  that  it  was  com- 
pletely unable  to  win  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  people  of  St.  Petersburg. 
This  spring,  the  OEO  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit its  failures  and  announced  that  it 
was  closing  the  center.  In  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  after  enrollees  from  the  Fort 
Rodman  Job  Corps  Center  had  engaged 
in  a  rock -throwing  melee  In  the  down- 
town area,  the  city  council  unanimously 
voted  to  ask  the  Job  Corps  to  leave. 

The  success  of  the  Job  Corps  in  placing 
its  graduates  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
graduates,  according  to  the  evidence  we 
now  have  on  hand,  comprise  only  60 
percent  of  the  people  who  are  in  the 
camps;  and  the  Job  Corps,  for  some  rea- 
son or  another,  does  not  give  us  figures 
on  the  number  of  people  who  drop  out 
in  the  first  30  days  they  are  there.  They 
term  them  "enrollees."  and  apparently 
they  do  not  even  give  them  a  nice  jacket 
until  they  have  been  there  30  days.  We 
do  not  have  much  knowledge  of  how 
many  drop  out  during  that  period.  I 
have  requested  that  information,  and  I 
hope  it  will  come  in  very  shortly. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment that,  as  of  June  1,  5,090  per- 
sons had  graduated  from  the  Job  Corps. 
Of  this  number,  1.286  were  known  by  the 
Job  Corps  to  be  currently  employed.  An 
additional  588  had  been  inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces  and  263  had  returned 
to  school.  This  would  mean  that  2,047, 
or  only  approximately  40  percent  of  the 


graduating  60  percent,  were  employed, 
in  school,  or  in  the  military.  Subse- 
quently, I  was  furnished  figures  by  OEO 
that,  as  of  August  1,  7,759  Job  Corps 
trainees  had  "either  completed  a  course 
of  study,  or  returned  to  their  homes  for 
jobs,  school,  to  enter  the  military,  or  for 
some  other  placement  purposes."  As  of 
August  1,  3,245,  or  approximately  42  per- 
cent of  the  corpsmen  and  corpswomen, 
were  either  employed,  had  entered  the 
Armed  Services,  or  had  returned  to 
school.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that 
approximately  60  percent  of  those  who 
have  graduated  from  Job  Corps  Centers 
have  apparently  neither  obtained  jobs, 
joined  the  military,  nor  returned  to 
school.  I  keep  emphasizing  that  only 
approximately  60  percent  of  them  ever 
graduate,  to  begin  with,  not  counting 
the  enrollees  who  drop  out  in  the  first 
30  days. 

The  recent  elections  of  the  poor  is 
indicative  of  the  war  on  poverty's  inabil- 
ity to  produce  results  in  motivating  the 
poor  and  aiding  them  in  overcoming  their 
problems. 

In  Los  Angeles,  where  approximately 
$60,000  was  spent  to  stage  the  election. 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
cast  ballots.  The  turnout  in  other  cities 
was  not  much  better.  In  my  home  State 
of  Colorado,  poverty  elections  were  held 
in  Denver,  and  the  turnout,  I  am  pleased 
to  note,  was  twice  as  high  as  any  recorded 
in  the  Nation.  Yet  even  here,  the  record 
was  only  7.5  percent  of  the  residents  be- 
lieved eligible  to  vote.  This  is  hardly  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor  which  was  envisioned  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  program.  The  failure  to 
effect  the  desired  goals  was  admitted  by 
Sargent  Shrlver  as  he  told  the  House 
subcommittee: 

We  don't  believe  we  received  our  moneys 
wortb  In  these  elections. 

Mr.  Shrlver  may  think  that  poverty 
can  be  ended  in  the  United  States  by 
1976  under  this  program,  but  his  op- 
timism is  shared  by  neither  the  poor  nor 
the  public  at  large,  both  of  whom  are 
more  able  to  realize  that  the  poverty 
program  has  not  produced  the  desired 
results.  This  is  evidenced,  among  other 
things,  by  the  poverty  convention  held 
this  past  spring,  when  Sargent  Shriver 
was  booed  and  harassed  by  delegates  who 
were  manifesting  their  frustration  and 
disappointment.  It  is  further  evidenced 
by  a  poll  of  California  voters  who  were 
asked  the  question : 

Do  you  believe  that  the  poverty  program 
In  California  has  had  any  success  In  accom- 
plishing its  goal  of  eliminating  poverty  in 
California? 

Only  27.9  percent  of  the  voters  said 
"Yes."  This  disappointment  and  skep- 
ticism was  manifested  among  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  voters. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  the  poverty  of  the  war.  I 
would  now  like  to  talk  about  the  extrav- 
agance of  the  program.  For  with  all 
the  money  that  we  have  been  pouring 
into  the  program,  and  with  so  few  poor 
people  receiving  any  real  benefit,  some 
one  must  be  benefiting  from  the  pro- 
gram. 


Most  of  the  money 
people  who  conduct 
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Last  spring,  a  de  «gate  to  a  poor  peo- 
ple's convention  de:  Ided  the  antipoverty 
program  as  "one  bii: laugh."  saying: 
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goes  for  big  salaries  for 
surveys  and  then  they 


put  the  survey  Into  the  wastebasket.  When 
it's  aU  over,  the  rich  bian  will  be  richer  and 
111  still  be  getting  a]  welfare  check. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  poverty  strick- 
en woman  who  had  her  hopes  roused  by 
this  program,  only  io  see  the  benefits  di- 
rected toward  the  jpovertician." 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  would  con- 
test the  accuracy  ot  this  woman's  feel- 
ing, I  would  like  to  delve  into  a  few  exam- 
ples. There  are  six' OEO  employees  who 
make  $26,000  to  $30,000  per  year  while 
the  U.S.  Commissioiier  of  Education,  who 
administers  a  program  much  larger  than 
the  poverty  program,  gets  only  $26,000. 

The  Job  Corps  hias  hired  a  fantastic 
number  of  people  Jat  salaries  far,  far 
greater  than  the  salaries  they  were  pre- 
viously making.  J^t  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center,  a  m^|i  who  was  making 
$2,700  per  year  in  hi$  prior  job.  was  hired 
as  a  manager  admihistrator  at  $15,400. 
A  dentist  who  had  an  income  of  $4,000 
was  hired  for  $17,26o  a  year.  Another 
dentist  earning  $3,100  a  year  was  hired 
at  $13,000  a  year  ,Another  man  was 
hired  as  an  adminlitirator  of  vocational 
services  at  a  salary  of  $13,000  even 
though  his  previoui  salary  was  $3,300. 
I  could  go  on  and  bn,  but  rather  than 
taking  up  time,  I  4^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  ssilaries  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  list 
shows  the  previous  salaries  and  earnings 
and  present  salaried  under  the  poverty 
program.  1 1 

The  PRESIDING!  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)      |i 

Mr.DOMINICK.  ilr.  President,  in  La 
Grange,  Tex.,  the  pibject  coordinator  of 
a  Neighborhood  Yoith  Corps  program 
after  spending  $190,<I00,  admitted: 

We  didn't  have  a  i^verty  program.  We 
didn  t  ojierate  It  as  a  bbverty  program.  We 
took  the  position  that!  it  young  people  were 
loafing  we'd  put  themUo  work  and  do  a  lot 
of  good.  I 

The  Reverend  Haijiy  L.  Johnson,  who 
headed  the  selection  Committee,  admitted 
that  it  was  possible]  some  youths  were 
hired  who  "just  wanted  to  support  a  car." 
He  also  said  it  was  duite  possible  that  a 
boy  with  a  father  and  mother  who  made 
$20,000  a  year  coultf  have  been  hired. 
In  Boston,  the  Recor^  American  reported 
that  the  FBI,  OEO,  aind  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  wer^  investigating  evi- 
dence of  financial  itregularities  involv- 
mg  youths  employed  in  the  Action  for 

Boston  Conomunity  Development,  Inc. 

ABCD— summer  program.  It  was  re- 
ported that  an  ABCJO  official  admitted 
the  agency  had  beett  unable  to  locate 
some  200  youths  listed  as  employees  and 
for  whom  W-2  Incdme  tax  forms  had 
been  issued.  Some  youths  had  com- 
plained they  had  riteived  W-2  forms 
showing  more  incomithan  they  had  ac- 
tually received.  It  Would  seem  appro- 
mate  to  ask.  Who  received  the  money? 
was  the  money  used!  as  a  form  of  kick- 
back to  poverty  offlclsjlfe? 
_ 'This  is  an  appropriate  question  and  I 
thmk  that  perhaps  we  should  go  Into  it 


at  some  length.  I  do  not  have  time  to  do 
it  now.  and  obviously  we  are  not  in  a 
position  in  this  session  of  Congress  to  go 
forward  with  any  investigations,  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to  see  it  happen. 

In  Chicago,  officials  of  Operation  Head 
Start  admitted  that  271/2  percent  of  the 
23.804  children  in  the  program  were  from 
families  who  exceeded  the  poverty  level. 
This  figure  was  for  the  total  number. 
One  center  in  Chicago  showed  41.1  per- 
cent of  enrollees  over  the  income  re- 
quirement, while  still  another  had  36  8 
percent. 

With  this  record  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  proposal  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Labor  and  Education  Com- 
mittee to  spend  $7  billion  on  the  war  on 
poverty  in  1  year  would  be  any  more 
productive  or  any  less  wasteful.  We  can 
continue  to  put  more  and  more  money 
into  this  program  but  unless  we  demand 
more  mileage  out  of  this  money,  we  are 
never  going  to  eliminate  poverty — we  will 
only  multiply  it  by  taxing  the  American 
people  to  death. 

I  might  say  that  tl^e  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  already 
added  to  the  President's  budget  a  fan- 
tastic amoimt  of  additional  authoriza- 
tion funds  for  the  poverty  bill  which 
will  be  emerging  from  the  committee  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  this  overall  picture  of 
the  war  on  poverty  is  very  bleak.  How- 
ever, I  am  confident  that,  despite  the 
past  record,  the  program  can  be  revital- 
ized and  made  effective  in  fighting  pov- 
erty. It  can  still  attain  its  original  goals, 
it  can  still  live  up  to  the  expectations  and 
hope  of  our  impoverished  people  who 
have  relied  upon  it.  provided  changes  are 
mtuie  in  it. 

I  have  several  proposals  which  I  feel 
will  Improve  our  poverty-stricken  pov- 
erty program. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Job  Corps 
can  be  improved  by  legislatively  requiring 
its  administrators  to  conduct  physical 
and  mental  examinations  for  all  enrollees 
and  requiring  them  to  inquire  as  to  the 
parole  and  probationary  status  of  all  ap- 
plicants. All  enrollees  should  be  finger- 
printed. The  Congress  should  require 
that  it  be  notified  by  Job  Corps  officials 
whenever  any  center  established  more 
than  6  months  has  more  staff  person- 
nel than  enrollees. 

I  think  it  would  be  good  to  require 
Job  Corps  officials,  where  possible,  to  as- 
sist in  providing  the  organization  of 
local  comnfunity  activities  in  areas  sur- 
rounding Job  Corps  centers  to  provide 
a  friendly  and  adequate  reception  of  en- 
rollees into  community  life.  In  order  to 
promote  the  proper  moral  and  discip- 
linary conditions  in  Job  Corps  centers, 
it  would  be  wise  to  give  the*  individual 
directors  of  Job  Corps  centers  full  au- 
thority to  take  appropriate  d^sciplinaiy 
measures  against  enrollees.  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the 
Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  appeal 
procedures  to  higher  authority  as  pro- 
vided under  regulations  set  by  the  Sec- 
retai-y. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  some  of 
these  regulations  are  now  going  into  ef- 
fect. I  am  happy  to  see  that  they  are 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  be  sufficient  to 
tighten  up  the  procedure. 
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If  these  suggestions  are  enacted  into 
law.  I  think  we  would  have  gone  some 
way  toward  tightening  up  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Job  Corps.  The  benefici- 
aries would  be  the  enrollees  who  would 
be  better  able  to  improve  themselves  and 
Increase  their  capacity  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  life— the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  centers  are  located 
who  would  be  able  to  work  more  easily 
with  the  enrollees  and  give  them  the 
encouragement  which  they  so  badly 
need — and  the  taxpayers  who  would  be 
assured  that  their  tax  doUars  were  help- 
ing to  solve  social  problems  rather  than 
creating  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  by  congressional  decision 
should  be  restricted  to  those  youths 
whose  family  incomes  meet  a  standard  of 
poverty  established  by  the  Secretary  or 
whose  families  are  on  welfare.  This 
would  have  a  healthy  effect,  not  only  of 
insuring  that  tax  dollars  are  not  going 
to  those  who  do  not  need  them,  but  also 
of  increasing  the  extent  of  funds  for 
those  young  people  who  are  in  legitimate 
need  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  community  action 
programs,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
Congress  to  require  CAP  boards  to  re- 
tain representatives  of  local  govern- 
ments, social  welfare  and  public  service 
agencies,  local  school  systems,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  representatives  of  the 
poor  comprising  at  least  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  the  board.  I  think  that 
we  should  immediately  require  that  CAP 
programs,  as  a  condition  for  approval, 
include  provisions  for  reasonable  access 
by  the  public  to  information  and  reason- 
able public  access  to  books  and  records 
of  the  board.  CAP  programs  should  be 
required  to  include  arrangements  with  a 
reputable  private  and  independent  au- 
diting firm  to  preaudlt  all  grants  and 
programs  under  this  title  to  insure  that 
adequate  records  are  kept  and  fiscal  con- 
,trol  audit  of  the  books  6  months  after 
the  initiation  of  a  program  and  annually 
thereafter. 

By  adding  these  provisions,  we  would 
make  some  progress  in  the  direction  of 
elimination  of  the  financial  excesses 
which  have  been  so  typical  of  the  pro- 
gram. With  knowledge  that  the  pro- 
grams are  being  carefully  audited  and 
watch-guard  being  placed  over  poten- 
tial corrupters  of  the  progi-am,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  tend  to  become 
more  confident  that  the  program  is  doing 
that  job  it  is  supposed  to  do.  This  is  so 
important,  because,  no  matter  how  much 
we  improve  the  program,  its  life  will  be 
pi-ecarious  imless  we  can  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  adult  education  program  under 
title  11-B  of  the  act  be  transferred  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  An  amendment 
to  this  effect  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  retained.  Currently 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  does  not  administer  the  pro- 
gram but  rather,  the  authority  for  the 
program  operation  rests  by  delegation 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  program  has  taken  the  form  of  a 
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state  grant-State  plan  pattern  with  pro- 
visions for  State  matching  money.  Edu- 
cation legislation  which  has  originated 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  traditionally  con- 
tained a  prohibition  against  Federal  con- 
trol. However,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  legislation  contains  no  safe- 
guard for  the  preservation  of  State  and 
local  ccMitrol  over  educational  policies 
and  curriculum.  This  would  mean  that 
the  program,  if  left  in  its  original  form 
under  OEO,  would  require  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  administer  this 
program  under  different  guidelines  and 
criteria  than  those  which  govern  him  In 
his  other  relationships  with  State  edu- 
cational agencies.  This,  to  me,  seems  un- 
wise both  from  an  administrative  and  a 
philosophical  point  of  view.  We  have 
consistently  been  attempting  to  strength- 
en our  State  educational  agencies 
through  title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  It  would  seem 
compatible  with  that  goal  to  move  the 
adult  education  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  where  the  States  will  retain 
control  over  the  program  under  estab- 
lished guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity action  program  known  as  Proj- 
ect Headstart  has  been  widely  accepted 
by  the  public,  and  has  been  successful 
where  oriented  into  existing  educational 
groups,  both  public  and  private.  In  the 
light  of  this  history,  it  is  my  belief  that 
this  program  should  be  trar^ferred  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  It  has  its  roots 
In  the  field  of  education  and  should  draw 
on  the  education  expertise  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  There  is  far  too  little  con- 
tinuity between  Headstart  and  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools.  The  progress 
which  our  culturally  deprived  children 
are  achieving  under  Headstart  may  be 
lost  unless  there  is  better  coordination  In 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  Headstart 
program  and  our  schools.  The  schools 
must  be  better  prepared  to  follow  up  on 
Headstart,  and  Headstart  must  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  orient  both  their  educa- 
tional and  Imisortant  cultural  programs 
toward  the  schools. 

This,  In  my  judgment,  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  bringing  the  program  un- 
der the  Office  of  Education,  "nie  Office 
of  Education  has  demonstrated  that  it 
has  the  administrative  capacity  to  run 
such  a  program.  More  importantly,  any 
conflict  between  OEO  and  the  Office  of 
Education  would  be  eliminated  and  any 
duplication  can  better  be  avoided.  The 
continuity  gap  which  is  of  great  concern 
to  many  people  involved  in  tills  program 
could,  in  my  Judgment,  be  virtually  elim- 
inated if  this  program  were  under  the 
Office  of  Education. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program  may  be  damaged  by 
the  lack  of  administrative  expertise  in 
OEO.  Most  of  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  Headstart  program  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  OEO's  adminis- 
trative mismanagement  of  people  and 
funds.  I  also  fear  that  the  strong  public 
confidence  in  Headstart  will  be  eroded 
by  the  public's  mistaking  Headstart  for 
other  OEO  programs.  "ITils  program  de- 
serres  the  full  support  of  everyone  Inter- 
ested  In   asslstinc   culturally   deprived 


children  to  achieve  an  equal  educational 
opportunity.  This  program  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  pub- 
lic's lack  of  confidence  in  OEO. 

The  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  approved  my  amendment 
which  sets  up  a  special  title  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  provides  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Headstart  program  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, moneys  appropriated  for  such  pur- 
pose would  be  allocated  by  the  Office  of 
Education  to  State  boards  of  education 
which  in  turn  would  contract  with  local 
community  action  boards  or  if  there  be 
none  in  a  particular  commumity,  with  a 
local  educational  institution.  Moneys 
would  be  distributed  by  the  States  di- 
rectly proportioned  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, age  3  to  7,  which  come  from  famil- 
ies having  Incomes  less  than  $2,000. 
Such  an  organizational  situation  would 
provide  the  necessary  educational  ex- 
pertise without  sacrificing  the  flexibility, 
imagination,  and  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
community  action  programs.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  be  passed  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, then  by  Congress  and  enacted 
into  law. 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  another 
proposal  which  I  feel  has  great  potential 
as  a  new  weapon  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  would  urge  that  the  vast  knowledge  and 
experience  of  voluntary  service  and  wel- 
fare organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross, 
the  United  Fund,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  various  denominational  welfare 
groups,  the  Big  Brother  movement,  the 
Boys'  Clubs,  and  many  others  be  enlisted 
to  help  wage  the  war  on  poverty.  The 
power  and  effectiveness  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations In  solving  complex  problems 
is  tremendous  and  Is  vastly  under- 
employed. 

These  groups  have  demonstrated  that 
they  possess  tremendous  know-how  and 
ability  in  solving  specific  complex  prob- 
lems. Their  leadership  and  resource- 
fulness could  and  should  be  brought  to 
bear  in  trying  to  find  solutions  to  some 
of  the  most  vexing  problems  in  the  cur- 
rent war  on  poverty.  Their  role  would 
provide  the  necessary  catalyst  for  bring- 
ing the  private  sector  of  the  economy  into 
the  war.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
organizations  could.  In  many  instances, 
complement  the  Federal  effort  and.  In 
some  Instances,  actually  supplant  our 
chaotic  Federal  programs. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  work  such 
organizations  can  do,  and  do  better  than 
Government,  can  be  seen  in  the  20-year 
record  of  CARE.  This  organization, 
which  was  created  by  Individuals  to  give 
help  to  the  ill-fed.  Ill-clothed,  and  Ill- 
housed  victims  of  World  War  U  In 
Europe,  has  helped  destitute  people  In 
virtually  every  country  In  the  free  world 
and  has  done  an  excellent  Job. 

Another  example  Is  Project  Hope, 
which  has  done  a  fabulous  job  overseas 
in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

If  we  can  enlist  the  expertise  of  these 
people  and  through  their  coordinated 
efforts,  concentrate  their  financial  re- 
sources and  human  ability  on  solving  lo- 
cal social  problems,  our  pressing  national 
social  problems  will  be  greatly  reduced. 


Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  ways 
In  which  the  program  may  be  improved. 
There  are  many  others  which  have  been 
offered.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
my  Republican  colleagues  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  have  offered 
many  thoughtful  and  imaginative  ways 
of  improving  the  war  on  poverty  and 
making  it  more  effective.  We  know  that 
the  program  has  had  more  than  its  share 
of  difficulties.  We  know  that  we  have 
the  intellectual  and  financial  resources  to 
cure  it.  Now  all  that  we  have  to  acquire 
is  the  will  and  the  comage  to  act. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  part  of  the  will  and  the  courage 
to  act  is  going  to  be  in  keeping  the  fund- 
ing of  this  program  at  a  level  which 
makes  some  sense  in  our  present  budg- 
etary situation.  We  must  better  control 
the  funding  of  this  program  to  encour- 
age and  permit  Improved  administrative 
procedures  imder  the  growing  poverty 
scope  of  the  program  throughout  this 
country  of  ours,  so  that  the  OEO  will 
have  time  to  catch  up  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  they  have  been  facing  and 
which  they  have  been  facing  inadequate- 
ly during  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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6,396 

6,385 

6,364 

6,302 

6,302 

6,302 

6,271 

6,271 

6,261 

6,240 

6,200 

6,200 

6,200 

6,209 

6,209 

6,208 

6,178 

6,074 
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Do """ 

Do " 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do :::::; 

Do..„ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do :::::::"" 

Do., 

Do 


Increase 


CISTER  JOB  CORPS  CEKTEB 

Chief  group  life  supervisor 

Do 

Do '.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Vocat  lonal  teacher " 

Orientation  coiuiselor 

Vocational  instructor 

Staff  trainer 

Counselor " 

Vocational  instructor.."!! 
Public  information  reporter 

Captain,  K.  A  8 

Group  11  le  supervisor "" 

Do ! 

BRErKI.NItmr.K    JOB    CORFS 
CENTER 

.\ctiiig  director,  vocational 
Intiiiing .__ 

Supervisor  of  general  edara^ 
tion... 

Counselor  Instructor. 

Do ::: 

Vocational  Instructor 

Orientation  instructor '.. 

Vocational  instructor... ' 

Cienerol  education  instruct 
tor... 


ATTERBVRT    JOB    CORrS 
CENTER 

Dentist 

Chief  security 

Dentist ly 

Unit  coordinator 

Supervisory  test  administra- 
tor  


92 
80 
65 

92 

51 

92 

80 

61 

65 

60 

77 

173 

114 

131 

65 

100 

65 

80 

no 

58 
65 


98 
59 
96 
55 
55 
82 
50 
SO 
82 
SO 
K 
SO 
51 


65 

SO 
98 
211 
59 
63 
64 

84 


90 
140 
127 
40O 

73 


Pre- 
vious 
salary 


S3, 120 
3,328 
3,640 
3,120 
3,973 
8,120 
3,328 
3,733 
3,640 
4.000 
3.380 
2,200 
2,808 
2,600 
3,640 
3,005 
3,600 
3,328 
2,860 
3,900 
3,640 


4.800 
6,000 
4.848 
5.760 
5,200 
4,368 
4,980 
5,000 
3,860 
4,680 
4,500 
3,952 
4,160 


Present 
salary 


86,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6.001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6.001 
6,001 
6,001 
^001 
6,001 
6,001 
6.001 
6,001 
6,001 
6.001 
6,001 
6.001 
6,001 
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Psychologist- 

77 
50 

50 
71 
66 
53 
229 
100 
52 

loe 

100 
147 

132 
71 

(4,800 
1,500 

5,040 
4,416 
4,140 
4,464 

2,076 
3,420 
4,356 

3,120 
3,120 
2,520 

2,688 
3,636 

$8,496 
7,560 

7,560 
7,560 
6,840 
6,840 
6.840 
6,S40 
6,600 

6,300 
6,228 
6,228 

6,238 
6,228 

Dispatcher 

Health,   physical  edacaVion, 
and  recreation 

Security  investigator 

Custodial  supervisor 

euper%isor,  CX 

Kesideut  adviser.  III 

Stock  record  suiiervisor 
Tester.  II 

Ucalth,    physical   education 

and  recreation 

Resident  adviser,  II.. 

Do 

Physical  education  and  recre- 
ation, IL 

Do.-cr 

7,800 

6,396 
4,392 
2,700 
6,100 
4,800 
4.560 

8.430 

6.420 
5,004 
5,196 
1,800 

5,196 

9,515 
9,514 
9,514 
8,900 
8,050 
7,960 
7,S00 
7,500 
7,010 
7,000 
6,783 
6.300 
6,aiO 


12,900 

9,600 
8,700 
8,400 
8,100 
7,800 
7,500 

6,3(0 


12, 1»2 
12,000 
11,820 
9,000 

9,000 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
previous  order,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday 
September  22,  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  21, 1966: 
U.S.  Marshal 

Peter  J.  Foley,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  V.  Conley 
deceased. 

Department  op  State 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzeubach,  of  Illluois,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Poy  D.  Kobler,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  the  class  of  career  ambassador  to 
be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Eugene  Victor  Rostow,  of  Connecticut  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


OF    NORTR 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP 

Wednesday, 


CAROLINA 

]  *PRESENTATIVES 
21.  1966 


September 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Ut.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  ^  give  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  report  on  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  and  price-support  pro- 
grams which  have  nuaant  so  much  to  the 
larmers  and  the  economy  of  my  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

Our  farmers  are  receiving  this  season 
record  prices. 

,q7^®  P"^***  *o  <***«  on  the  sales  of  the 
1966  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  have 
averaged  69  cents  per  pound.  This  aver- 
age Is  4.3  cents  per  pound  above  the  rec- 


ord high  level  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
This  Is  the  reward  our  farmers  are  reap- 
ing for  Improving  the  quality  of  their 
tobacco  under  the  new  acreage-poundage 
program. 

When  the  acreage-poundage  program 
was  first  proposed,  I  had  serious  ques- 
tloiis  about  the  need  for  changing  the 
acreage  allotment  program  on  tobacco. 
This  acreage  program  had  worked  well 
for  many  years  In  maintaining  supplies 
reasonably  well  In  line  with  demand. 
Prices  received  by  growers  had  been 
favorable,  and  costs  to  the  Government 
for  price  supports  on  tobacco  had  been 
held  to  a  minimum. 

In  recent  years,  however,  substantial 
increases  in  per  acre  yields  resulted  In 
excessive  supplies  which  caused  a  build- 
up in  Government  loan  stocks.  As  yields 
Increased,  the  quality  of  tobacco  dete- 
riorated, and  we  failed  to  share  In  the  In- 
creased world  trade  In  tobacco. 


As  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  con- 
sidered the  proposed  acreage-poundage 
program,  substantial  change.*!  were  made 
in  an  effort  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
poimdage  quotas  for  all  fanners  and  to 
improve  the  usability  of  our  tobacco, 
both  in  the  domestic  market  and  in 
foreign  markets,  to  adjust  supplies  in 
line  with  demand  and  at  the  same  time 
to  maintain  farm  income. 

After  having  made  these  changes.  I. 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, successfully  guided  the  legisla- 
tion through  the  House  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  constantly  being  inade  on 
tobacco. 

The  results  of  the  new  acreage- 
poundage  program  are  truly  amazing. 
Growers  are  receiving  a  record  price  for 
their  tobacco  due  to  improved  quality. 
An  important  and  popular  feature  of  the 
acreage-poundage  program  is  the  carry- 
over provision.     This  provision  enables 
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growers  who  fall  to  make  their  quota  any 
year  because  of  drought  or  other  dis- 
aster to  carry  over  the  unused  quota  to 
the  following  year. 

Government  loan  holdings  have  been 
reduced  by  a  quarter  of  a  billion  pounds 
during  the  past  12  months.  Only  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  1966  crop  sales 
to  date  have  been  taken  under  Govern- 
ment loan.  This  compares  with  5.9  per- 
cent for  the  comparable  period  last  year, 
and  more  than  20  percent  of  the  1963 
and  1964  crops. 

Last  winter  I  began  to  urge  upon  Sec- 
retary Freeman  and  the  President  that 
action  be  taken  to  msike  our  tobacco 
more  competitive  prlcewise  in  world 
markets.  The  Department  of  Agrlciil- 
ture  approved  a  refimd  of  5  cents  per 
I>ound  on  1960-62  crops  of  loan  tobacco 
In  February.  In  July,  following  further 
efforts  by  those  of  us  who  are  Interested 
In  the  well-being  of  tobacco  farmers,  the 
Department  announced  an  export  pay- 
ment of  5  cents  per  poimd  on  all  tobacco 
exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  these  export  payments 
have  already  shown  up  in  increased  ex- 
ports of  our  tobacco.  The  activity  of 
buyers  for  export  on  our  auction  mar- 
kets and  the  increased  sales  of  loan 
stocks  Indicate  a  substantial  increase  in 
exports  of  our  tobacco  in  the  year  ahead. 

I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  have  played 
over  the  years  In  the  development  of  our 
tobacco  programs  which  have  meant  so 
much  to  our  farmers  and  to  the  economy 
of  North  Carolina. 


Report  to  the  People  on  the  2d  Settioa 
of  the  89th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

—  or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  21.  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  close  of  each  congressional  session,  it 
Is  my  privilege  and  my  duty  to  report  to 
the  people  of  Indiana  whom  I  represent 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
has  been  dominated  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, inflation,  and  the  imcontrolled  vio- 
lence and  crime  which  has  swept  the 
Nation  during  the  past  months. 

These  overriding  issues  have  affected 
the  detwte  and  ultimate  outcome  of  ma- 
jor legislative  proposals  placed  before  the 
Congress  this  session. 

According  to  the  oCBcial  records  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  my  voting  record  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  session  Indi- 
cated 24  yea  votes  and  34  nay  votes  on 
key  Issues. 

Among  the  legislative  proposals  I 
strongly  supported  and  voted  for  during 
this  session  was  the  new  cold  war  GI  bill ; 
continuation  of  the  Commionist-opposed 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee; 1966  military  procurement;  free 
mailing  privileges  for  men  serving  In 


Vietnam;  narcotic  addiction  assistance; 
reinstatement  of  fimds  cut  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  school  limch  program  and 
for  aid  to  schools  in  federally  Impacted 
areas;  Increases  in  rates  of  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  for  veterans;  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
amendments;  automobile  and  highway 
safety  proposals;  food  for  peace;  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation;  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  medical 
training;  military  pay  increases;  Child 
Nutrition  Act;  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  amendments,  and  self- 
employed  Individuals  tax  retirement 
amendments. 

Legislation  which  I  opposed  during  this 
session  included  the  construction  of  a 
new  multimillion-dollar  residence  for  the 
Vice  President;  Increase  In  the  Federal 
debt  limit;  foreign  aid;  forced  housing; 
International  Education  Act,  and  rein- 
statement of  certain  excise  taxes. 

The  majority  of  the  34  nay  votes  I  cast 
during  the  session  were  on  administra- 
tion spending  requests  which  I  deemed 
either  exorbitant  or  unessential  at  this 
critical  period  of  our  Nation's  history. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  current  Inflation, 
which  is  robbing  our  dollar  of  its  value 
and  sending  the  cost  of  living  out  of 
sight,  is  the  chronic  overspending  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  further  contend 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  President 
has  faced  up  to  this  fact. 

Federal  Government  spending  is  up 
47.5  percent  from  1960,  and  our  Federal 
debt  limit  has  been  pushed  from  $285  bil- 
lion to  $320  billion  during  the  same 
period. 

In  the  last  2  years.  Federal  spending 
rose  17  percent,  and  during  the  past  year, 
about  190,000  new  employees  were  added 
to  the  already  ample  Federal  payroll. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  not  and  cannot  handle  the 
strain  of  a  costly  war  in  Vietnam,  now 
estimated  to  cost  more  than  $2  billion  per 
month,  and  at  the  same  time  foot  the 
bill  for  continued  record  domestic  spend- 
ing on  a  wide  range  of  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  the  areas  where  spending  could 
have  been  cut  during  this  session  was 
foreign  aid.  Despite  $6  billion  already  in 
the  foreign  aid  pipeline,  the  President 
sought  and  received  another  $3.5  billion 
from  Congress. 

If  nothing  had  been  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  this  session,  the  program 
could  have  continued  for  several  years  on 
funds  already  approved  in  past  years. 

With  our  gold  reserves  at  the  lowest 
level  since  before  World  War  n  and  for- 
eign nations  holding  U.S.  gold  certifi- 
cates in  sufllcient  amoimts  to  wipe  out 
our  depleted  gold  supplies,  it  appeared  an 
appropriate  time  to  shut  off  the  foreign 
aid  spigot. 

From  the  foreign  policy  standpoint, 
foreign  aid  has  gained  the  United  States 
precious  little,  since  many  of  our  so- 
called  allies  continue  trade  with  Red 
Cuba  and  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  domestic  scene  the  major  con- 
troversy of  the  session  involved  the  hous- 


ing section  under  title  IV  of  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  bUl  of  1966. 

Despite  the  President's  massive  ma- 
jorities In  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
strong  resentment  throughout  the  Na- 
tion against  the  forced  housing  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  resulted  in  its  defeat. 

Those  opposed  to  the  housing  section, 
Including  myself,  believed  the  provision 
Infringed  on  constitutional  rights  Involv- 
ing the  basic  property  rights  of  the 
American  people. 

In  America,  a  man's  home  has  always  ° 
been  his  castle,  and  the  administration's 
attempt  to  infringe  and  restrict  this  basic 
principle  aroused  strong  opposition. 

There  also  was  a  wide  divergence  of 
thought  on  the  Vietnam  conflict  within 
Congress  during  this  session. 

As  a  former  combat  soldier,  I  deplore 
war  and  the  exercise  of  violence.  But 
if  a  war  must  be  fought,  every  possible 
effort  must  be  made  to  win  It  quickly 
with  minimal  casualties. 

I  am  disturbed  about  reports  of  the 
lack  of  weapons  available  to  our  fighting 
men,  and  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
harbors  have  not  been  blockaded  or 
mined  and  scores  of  military  smd  indus- 
trial targets  are  off  limits  to  American 
pilots.  Oiu:  men  should  be  supported  to 
the  hilt  to  end  the  war  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  the  result  of  my  1966  voting  record, 
the  nonpartisan  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  rated  me  100  percent  in 
support  of  constitutional  principles  as  re- 
flected in  my  votes  this  session.  Only  14 
Members  of  Congress  achieved  this  rat- 
ing. 

My  investigation  into  the  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Bois  Club  activities  also  disclosed  that 
the  Indiana  University  chapter  leader 
was  studying  at  taxpayer  expense  by 
virtue  of  a  ^Federal  grant  channeled 
through  the  University  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  Attorney 
General  and  FBI  have  both  cited  the  Du- 
Bois  Club  as  a  Communist  front,  and 
because  the  Science  Foimdation  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  my  congressional 
committee  we  were  able  to  bring  this  sit- 
uation to  public  attention  and  institute 
legislative  remedies.  This  type  of  activ- 
ity requires  constant  checking  and  in- 
quiry, and  we  intend  to  continue  our 
work  in  this  area.  The  case  of  the  Du- 
Bois  Club  at  Indiana  University  is  one 
of  several  causing  great  concern. 

My  anti-flag-desecration  bill  has 
gained  widespread  support  in  Congress 
with  Senator  Dirksen  sponsoring  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  Senate,  calling  for 
criminal  penalties  for  persons  convicted 
of  publicly  desecrating  the  American  flag. 
I  am  confident  that  this  proposal  will 
ultimately  become  Federsd  law.  In  their 
respective  national  conventions  this 
year,  both  The  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  endorsed  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

As  the  89th  Congress  concludes  its 
business  and  fades  into  history,  America 
is  confronted  with  problems  equal  to  or 
greater  than  any  we  have  faced  at  any 
point  in  our  history. 
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Let  us  ferventljf  pray  that  our  beloved 
Nation  shall  find  the  strength,  guidance, 
and  leadership  to  sustain  us  in  the  per- 


ilous days  ahead, 


Congressman  Lyni  E.  Stalhanm:  Advo 
cate  of  Increased  Use  of  Food  in  For 
eign  Programs 


EXTENSIOh 


HON.  ROBERT 


or 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


W.  KASTENMEIER 

\ftSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  sjepfember  21,  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  9,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisbonsin,  Congressman 
Lynn  E.  Stalbaum.  spoke  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion in  Milwaukee. 

In  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  SnjLBAUif]  described  his 
role  in  advancing  f  Diod  for  freedom  legis- 
lation, j 

More  important,!  however,  were  his 
suggestions  that  a  aew  approach  be  made 
by  the  Departmentj  of  Agriculture  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  Itaod  items  for  our  food 
programs.  ; 

Congressman  S^albaum,  in  his  first 
term,  has  achieved  a  well-deserved  rec- 
ognition as  one  m  the  Congress'  top 
spokesmen  on  f  arml  matters,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  dairying. 

His  remarks  dbserve  consideration 
throughout  Govemiment  and  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  Hobfse  will  take  the  time 
to  study  them : 

First,  I  want  to  thj  ak  you  for  your  Invita- 
tion to  speak  at  tbu  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation.  I  have  en- 
Joyed  working  with  your  people  and  certainly 
have  come  to  know  tt>e  representatives  of  a 
great  many  of  yotu-  members. 

Sometimes  It  seema  fca  if  my  Congressional 
office  has  become  sort  of  a  crossroads  meet- 
ing place  for  dairy  cooperative  representa- 
tives. They  have  called  on  me  from  such  di- 
verse areas  as  the  sUt0  of  Washington  to  New 
England,  and  all  the  |*ay  up  and  down  this 
country  of  ours  frofca  Southern  Texas  to 
Northeastern  Wlscondlti. 

I  welcome  these  vl^ts.  I  enjoy  them.  I 
find  that  when  these;  people  call  on  me  it's 
just  Uke  talking  over  lold  times  for  me. 

And  while  I  appreciate  the  plaudits  and 
the  compliments  whlcOi  have  been  paid  to  me 
m  my  representation  of  dairy  acOvitles.  and 
while  I  am  willing  to  claim  some  success  in 
the  field  of  dairy  leglslaUon.  it  Is  my  own 
personal  beUef  that  my  greatest  contribu- 
tion In  this,  my  first  term  in  Congress,  has 
been  in  pushing  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act 
to  feed  the  hungry  people  of  the  world.  In 
the  longer  review  insofar  as  it  Is  successful 
In  its  helping  to  get  tlie  hungry  people  of  the 
world  to  feed  themseOves,  this  may  well  be 
the  greatest  single  a«tlon  of  this  Congress, 
parUcuUrly  in  creating  world  tranquUity  and 
certainly  in  ultimately  eliminating  the  frtc- 
Uons  that  develop  bttoause  of  the  need  for 
people  to  push  beyond  their  borders  to  net 
more  food.  * 


Because  this  Pood 


great  impact  on  all  ^arm  programs   I  wish 
to  dlscun  It  with  you  today. 


tor  Freedom  Act  has 


As  most  of  you  know,  a  little  over  ten 
years  ago,  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  was  origi- 
nally passed.  To  overslmpUfy  very  brtefiy. 
this  Act  permitted  our  nation  to  use  its  farm 
surpluses  to  be  distributed  among  foreign  na- 
tions. Through  some  ingenious  financing 
those  nations  which  received  our  food  sur- 
pluses could  use  the  money  they  owed  for 
these,  their  rupe  balances,  etc.  for  other  de- 
velopments and  programs  within  their  own 
country.  The  net  result  has  been  that  we 
provided  them  with  siirpluses  of  our  food 
which  in  turn  provided  for  development  of 
schools,  roads,  and  other  acUvltles  within 
their  nations.  Frankly,  in  my  opinion  It 
has  been  very  successful. 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  nations 
often  tended  to  Ignore  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  using  our  Pood  for  Peace  assistance 
From  our  standpoint,  too.  the  program  was 
very  successful.  Let  me  use  dairy  products 
as  an  illustration.  By  1965.  we  were  utiliz- 
ing somewhere  over  S85  million  few  this  type 
of  program.  Commercially,  too,  by  1965  we 
were  selling  $m  million  worth  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts overseas. 

Let  me  pause  here  a  moment  to  explore  an 
old  myth  that  we  so  often  hear  in  America 
that  these  programs  have  hurt  American 
farm  exports.  Actually.  Just  the  opposite  is 
true.  As  Don  Pearlberg  who  was  a  Special 
Assistant  to  President  Eisenhower,  as  well  as 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  pointed 
out  when  he  testified  before  our  Committee 
and  I  quote:  "There  is  a  deep  seated  belief 
that  if  we  help  the  less  developed  countries 
with  their  agricultural  production,  we  wUl 
reduce  exports  of  American  farm  products 
There  are  no  doubt  individual  cases  In  which 
this  U  true.  But  the  great  weight  of  experi- 
ence Is  to  the  contrary. 

Consider  these  facts.  First:  Prom  the  be- 
glnmng  of  UJS.  agricultural  assistance  to 
1965.  commercial  agricultural  exports  for  dol- 
lars increased  from  $2  billion  to  $46  billion. 
Second,  our  best  commercial  export  mar- 
kets fw  agricultural  products  are  those  coun- 
tries whose  agriculture  Is  the  most  ad- 
vanced—Canada. Western  Europe,  and  Japan. 
Third,  a  number  of  countries  to  which  we 
have  given  both  techmcal  assistance  and 
agriculture  and  food  for  peace  have  "gradu- 
ated" from  the  food  for  peace  group  and  are 
now  taking  American  farm  products  for  dol- 
lars. Among  them  are  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Greece.  And  while  we  were  developing  these 
nations,  we  were  moving  our  surpluses.  You 
are  going  to  hear  more  about  that  a  little 
later. 

I  submit  to  you  today  in  evaluating  the 
Job  that  Orville  Freeman  has  done  as  Sec- 
reUry  of  Agriculture  that  his  greatest  legacy 
to  date  has  been  the  uuiizatlon  of  our  gov- 
ernment farm  surpluses  without  destroying 
our  domestic  or  foreign  commercial  market 
systems. 

Along  about  mld-1965,  however,  with  Sena- 
tor McOovHU*  who  had  administered  the 
Food  for  Peace  program  leading  the  way,  sev- 
eral of  us  suggested  that  if  such  a  program 
as  Pood  for  Peace  was  good  for  moving  sur- 
pluses, why  couldn't  it  and  why  shouldn't  it 
be  extended  to  American  agricultural  pro- 
ducUon  in  general,  not  Just  surpluses.  "Re- 
move some  of  the  production  restrictions." 
we  said,  "and  allow  crops  to  be  grown  for 
these  programs." 

At  first,  only  John  Mackie  ot  Michigan  and 
I,  two  freshmen,  were  the  only  Congressmen 
supporting  It.  But  the  program  had  such 
strong  appeal  among  non-govemmental 
groups,  religious,  business,  labor,  foreign,  and 
so  forth,  that  other  Congressmen  became 
interested. 

And,  finally,  on  December  7  last  year,  at 
a  large  seminar  In  Washington  at  which  I 
was  prlvUeged  to  be  a  panelist.  Chairman 
CooLXT  ot  the  House  Agriculture  Commlttse 
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said  he  would  hold  hearings  on  this  prooosal 
early  in  1966.  ^^ 

By  thU  time,  those  of  us  who  had  pioneered 
in  pushing  thU  program  (now  Jomed  by 
many  others)  were  becoming  aware  that  aU- 
out  U.S.  production  was  not  the  major 
answer.  To  attempt  to  meet  the  almost 
overwhelming  needs  of  the  world,  we  had  to 
concentrate  on  encouraging  other  nations  to 
move  from  a  primitive  to  a  modern  agricul- 
ture. 

The  old  Chinese  proverb,  oft  repeated  best 
sums  this  up:  "Give  a  man  a  fish,  and  he 
will  eat  for  a  day:  teach  him  how  to  fish,  and 
he  wiu  eat  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

My  most  major  contribution  on  this  came 
on  January  27  when  In  speaking  on  the 
House  floor,  I  ixrged  a  "hard-boiled"  approach 
in  the  use  of  our  foodstuffs  in  pushing  for- 
eign agricultural  development.  In  one  para- 
graph, I  said:  "While  it  may  seem  hard- 
boiled,  our  foreign  agricultural  policy,  in- 
cluding food  for  peace,  must  be  more  closely 
geared  to  the  wilUngness  of  the  other  nations 
to  develop  their  own  agriculture  and  their 
practical  pUnnlng  to  that  end.  Such  na- 
tions must  learn  to  realize  that  the  man- 
power which  Is  then  released  from  the  farms 
and  the  customers  created  by  an  Improved 
agriculture,  provide  a  sound  base  for  indus- 
trial development.  Food  for  peace  can  help 
them  during  this  transitional  period;  It 
mu»t  not  permit  them  to  ignore  the  ultimate 
day  of  reckoning." 

And  so  we  developed  such  a  program 
Under  it,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  permitted  to  utilize  any  agrlcuAural 
products  (not  Just  stirpluses).  It  also 
obliges  us  to  use  these  products  to  encour- 
age nations  to  develop  their  own  agricul- 
ture. For  the  first  time  In  law.  too,  we  said 
that  family  planning  programs  of  other  na- 
tions could  be  recognized  by  us  as  an  effort 
on  their  part  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  effort  we  made  was  a  bi-parUsan  one 
and,  as  a  result,  the  bill  the  committee  rec- 
ommended passed  the  Congress.  333  to  20 
Only  last  week,  the  Senate  passed  a  simiUr 
bill,  74  to  2. 

But-  .as  we  were  doing  this— a  strange  and 
perverse  situation  was  developing. 

A  year  earlier  we  had  passed  the  four  year 
farm  program  act.  not  too  different  from 
farm  programs  we  had  long  known.  In  line 
vrith  this  program,  the  usual  crop  allotmenu 
were  imposed.  I  for  one  want  to  state  here 
that  I  have  been  a  supporter  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  past  and  have  felt  that  generally 
they  have  assisted  American  agriculture.  As 
these  allotments  were  established,  the  De- 
partment or  Agriculture  certainly  did  not 
realize  the  ulUmate  in  what  was  happening 
to  production  and  to  our  surpluses.  They 
weren't  alone  in  this. 

Recently,  however,  they  have  been  subject 
to  considerable  criticism  la  the  Congress,  and 
I  suppose  elsewhere  because  the  estimates 
they  are  now  making  of  utilization  and  carry- 
over are  far  less  than  were  made  last  fall. 

The  Department  contends  that  our  ship- 
menU  to  India  added  a  considerable  amount 
of  utilizaUon  that  they  had  not  known  about 
because  we  had  not  passed  the  special  Aid 
to  India  .Act  last  fall. 

This  is  a  major  item.  As  Hoard's  Dairym.in 
points  out  thU  week,  we  are  shipping  more 
wheat  to  India  this  year  than  the  entire  stale 
of  Kansas  produced. 

But  more  imporUnt  was  the  rather  sharp 
reduction  because  of  drought  and  bad 
weather. 

They  now  estimate  that  instead  of  the 
normal  3  percent  a  year  increase  in  farm 
production  due  to  technological  advance, 
crop  yields  this  year  are  down  about  5  per- 
cent from  1965.  The  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
at  40  million  bushels  under  a  year  ago,  com 
la  down  lOO  mUUon  bushels,  grain  sorghums 
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are  80  million  less.  Tbe  soybean  crop  will 
be  only  17  million  bushels  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  far  below  what  they  expected  earlier. 
Along  with  that.  I  need  not  teU  this  group 
what  has  happened  to  dairy  production. 

Tbe  net  result  Is  that  now  Just  as  we  have 
set  up  a  program  to  use  commodities  other 
than  farm  surpluses,  we  find  that  we  don't 
even  have  the  surpluses.  Dairy  products  are 
a  good  case  In  point:  cheese  dropping  from 
105  million  pounds  In  July.  1963  to  nothing 
this  year:  non-fat  dry  milk  from  556  million 
pounds  to  16  million  this  year,  and  butter 
from  366  million  pounds  to  nothing  this 
year.  Com  reserves,  which  were  over  2  bil- 
lion bushels  In  1061,  this  fall  are  estimated  to 
be  slightly  under  1  billion  bushels. 

In  wheat,  where  there  were  1  billion.  400 
million  bushels  in  1960.  it  Is  now  estimated 
that  there  will  be  slightly  more  than  half 
a  billion  bushels  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  now 
recognized  the  situation.  Perhaps  this  Is  a 
little  belated,  realizing  the  potential  they 
bad  for  foreign  distribution.  But  In  every- 
one of  the  commodities  I  have  mentioned, 
dairy,  feed  grains,  and  wheat,  and  on  soy- 
beans, there  has  now  been  some  etfort  to  up 
the  production. 

The  first  move  was  on  soybeans.  In  1966 
soybeans  could  be  grown  on  feed  grain  acre- 
age allowing  the  farmer  to  sell  the  soybeans 
and  still  get  his  feed  grain  payment.  I  know 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  aware  that 
this  Is  not  enough  to  assure  all  the  jroduc- 
tlon  needed.  And  In  fairness  to  then,  they 
have  In  the  past  year  asked  for  char  ges  in 
programs  which  have  been  rejected  because 
of  the  growers'  fears  that  these  change!-,  could 
break  the  market  price. 

On  wheat,  we  have  already  seen  two  15 
percent  Increases  In  allotments  for  1967, 
a  total  Increase  of  30  percent. 

On  Dairy,  we  have  seen  the  biggest  In- 
cresises  In  support  prices  during  1966  ever 
made  in  one  year.  Yet,  In  spite  of  this,  it 
looks  as  If  dairy  products  will  not  be  utilized 
in  some  of  our  domestic  government  pro- 
grams this  year — to  say  nothing  of  our  for- 
eign programs. 

The  feed  grain  program  for  1967  Is  a  puz- 
Bler,  not  because  of  the  feed  grain  produc- 
tion, but  because  of  the  intertvrlning  of  soy- 
beans Into  It.  For  many  of  our  overseas  pro- 
grams, the  protein  Items,  such  as  soybeans 
(and  dairy,  too)  are  far  more  Important  than 
the  feed  grains. 

With  present  feed  grain  prices.  If  no  change 
were  made  In  tbe  feed  grain  program  for 
1967,  I  would  expect  a  very  substantial  drop 
In  sign-up.  perhaps  as  much  as  50  percent. 

The  Department's  problem  as  I  see  It  Is 
how  to  up  feed  grain  production  and  yet 
not  really  divert  acreage  from  soybeans  to 
feed  grains  which  might  have  been  planted 
under  the  1966  program. 

This  I  believe  csm  be  worked  out  and 
while  I  have  not  checked  on  this  with  the 
Department,  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
feed  grain  program  for  next  year  could  be 
modified  to  allow  a  greater  planting  of  feed 
grains  with  special  incentives  for  those  who 
continue  to  plant  or  Increase  their  planting 
of  soybeans. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  have  2  develop- 
ments under  the  new  Food  for  Freedom  Act 
(which.  Incidentally,  Is  not  signed).  One  of 
these  is  good,  and  one  is  bad. 

The  good — we  asked  for  a  hard-boiled  ap- 
proach. The  U.8.D.A.  says  It  will  follow 
this. 

Wayne  Darrow  In  one  of  tbe  better  Wash- 
ington newsletters  on  August  26  said:  "Tbe 
administration  Is  not  fooling  about  self- 
help  as  a  foreign  food  aid  condition."  With 
the  limited  stocks  of  commodities  we  have, 
I  believe  we  can  readily  make  the  point  to 
foreign  nations  that  we  must  be  selective 
and — to  repeat  the  term  hard-boiled — in  our 
poUcy  In  the  uae  of  these  commodlttes. 


The  bad — all  embassies  have  been  notified 
that  for  next  year  they  can  expect  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  percent  In  the  supply  of  wheat 
available  to  those  nations. 

This  means  that  at  precisely  the  time 
we  are  passing  the  bill  to  expand  the  use  of 
agricultural  production  In  America,  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  back  In  some  foreign  pro- 
grams we  have  long  suppK>rted. 

This,  I  consider  a  major  tragedy. 

I  repeat  that  winning  the  war  against 
hunger  In  the  world  may  be  our  greatest  vic- 
tory yet  for  assuring  world  tranquility. 

As  some  observer  has  pointed  out,  "In  tbe 
remaining  years  of  this  century,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  may  very  well  have  to  be  un- 
leashed— not  to  save  money  but  to  save 
people." 

I,  therefore,  contend  that  we  must  move 
vigorously  and  swiftly  toward  having  com- 
modities available  for  this  purpose.  In  my 
opinion,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  not  manifested  the  requisite  vigor  or 
speed.  When  Secretary  Freeman  announced 
the  second  Increase  In  wheat  allotment,  he 
emphasized  that  It  was  not  a  "request"  for 
additional  production;  rather  it  was  an  "op- 
portunity for  wheat  farmers  to  produce  If 
they  figured  they  could  do  It  profitably.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Schnlttker 
also  used  soft  language  in  talking  about  In- 
creased production.  Twenty-eight  million 
diverted  acres,  he  said  "can  probably  be" 
brought  Into  production  next  year.  He 
didn't  say  they  "should  be"  brought  Into 
production. 

I  attribute  two  main  reasons  for  the  De- 
partment's attitude. 

First  of  all,  they  so  long  had  to  deal  with 
surpluses  that  It  Is  difficult  for  many  of 
their  personnel  to  think  In  any  terms  other 
than  the  route  of  having  the  government 
buy  up  what  Is  not  commercially  sold  and 
then  storing  and  reselling  It.  For  those  who 
are  In  this  thinking  rut,  I  have  little  sym- 
pathy. 

A  second  problem  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  more  basic  and  Is  one  for 
which  I  do  have  considerable  sympathy.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  open  pro- 
duction up  to  almost  any  level — In  fact.  It 
could  take  off  all  limitations — In  order  to 
get  the  commodity  production  we  need.  The 
problem,  however.  Is :  What  effect  would  this 
have  on  prices?  Especially  if  we  have  a 
bump>er  crop.  From  the  farmers'  standpoint, 
this  negative  threat  to  prices  could  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  I  for  one  want  to  see 
farm  programs  help  the  farmer — not  hurt 
him. 

Yet,  the  overall  need  for  and  the  benefit 
from  the  Food  for  Freedom  Program  Is  such 
that  we  must  find  ways  to  produce  the  de- 
sired commodities  and  use  them.  In  my 
opinion,  to  do  so  would  require  some  brand 
new  thinking  on  farm  concepts. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  am  today  suggesting 
two  avenues  which  I  believe  merit  considera- 
tion. 

First,  we  should  establish  production  goals 
for  those  Items  most  useful  to  foreign  na- 
tions. The  concept  was  used  in  World  War 
n.  It  emphasized  those  items  needed  most 
then — and  In  doing  so — tended  to  channel 
production  Into  them. 

Second,  and  this  is  a  brand  new  program 
recommendation  which  I  am  now  making  to 
you,  one  which  I  have  not  heard  discussed 
at  any  point  previously,  which  I  am  throw- 
ing into  the  pot,  for  consideration.  I  am 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  the  government 
contracting  with  farmers  to  grow  under  con- 
tract, even  If  necessary  at  a  fixed  price,  those 
Items  which  are  needed  for  our  foreign  com- 
mitments. 

There  are  numerous  possibilities  which 
could  be  explored  hoe.  Such  a  program, 
might  well  be  the  reverse  of  the  present 
limited  production  program — so  that  a  per- 
son growing  a  certain  amount  for  domestic 


use  could  contract  a  portion  of  his  yield 
from  that  for  foreign  needs.  It  could  be 
that  such  a  program  might  be  made  a  part 
of  some  of  the  existing  programs,  both  short 
range  programs  such  as  feed  grain  or  long 
range  diversion  programs,  such  as  crop  land 
adjustment,  whereby  these  lands  could  be 
put  back  into  production,  for  this  specific 
purpose.  If  need  be. 

This  Is  a  daring  new  concept,  but  I  believe 
It  warrants  consideration.  The  prime  ad- 
vantage as  I  see  it  is  that  by  contracting 
we  could  Isolate  the  contracted  portion  from 
the  domestic  market — so  that  It  would  not 
destroy  for  the  farmers  the  market  place 
price. 

Pricing.  In  fact,  would  have  to  be  the  key 
to  the  program.  I  am  not  now  talking 
about  the  government  buying  some  surplus 
residual.  I  am  talking  about  their  buying 
commodities  at  an  established  price  for  a 
needed  purpose.  To  get  such  commodities 
would  require  remuneration  In  line  with 
other  farm  returns.  It  cannot  be  done  with 
the  old  minimum  price  support  concept. 

We  must  remember  that  the  new  law  al- 
lows purchase  of  Items  other  than  surplus. 
My  contract  proposal  envisages  such  a  con- 
cept. 

Regrettably  at  this  point,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  the  cost  of  such  a  program  would 
be.  It  is  known,  however,  that  both  acreage 
reduction  programs  and  siirplus  storage  pro- 
grams have  been  costly.  I  do  not  believe 
that  what  I  have  outlined  brlefiy  to  you 
today  is  out  of  line  costwlse  with  these 
other  programs. 

But  I  believe  that  the  use  of  our  farm  pro- 
duction is  so  Important  In  the  world  pic- 
ture that  we  must  develop  some  type  ol 
programs  to  provide  conunodltles  for  It  on 
a  regular,  rather  than  hit  or  miss,  basis. 
If  we  are  going  to  use  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction potential  to  encourage  other  na- 
tions to  develop  their  own  agriculture  and  to 
fight  off  the  starvation  in  the  world,  then 
we  must  have  those  commodities  available 
for  such  a  program  to  make  it  effective. 

It  is  equally  important,  I  submit,  that  we 
must  develop  such  a  progn^am  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  leave  the  farmer  "picking  up 
the  tab"  for  this  production.  The  benefits 
from  it  will  inure  to  all  of  our  nation.  In  Its 
foreign  policy.  In  Its  ultimate  development 
of  commercial  marketing  for  industry  and 
the  labor  it  hiied,  as  well  as  American  agri- 
culture. For  far  too  long,  we  have  permitted 
the  cost  of  any  programs  of  excess  produc- 
tion to  fall  disproportionately  heavy  on  the 
farmer.  It  is  equally  as  important  to  Isolate 
such  commodities  from  the  regular  market 
place. 

The  Washington  Post  touched  on  this  on 
the  increase  in  wheat  allotment  in  an  edi- 
torial on  August  11  when  it  said  In  part: 
"Even  if  the  additional  wheat  production 
should  only  steady  the  market,  in  a  sense  It 
would  operate  to  prevent  farmers  from  real- 
izing the  full  reward  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  entitled  in  a  system  of  scarcity  eco- 
nomics." 

I  do  not  claim  that  my  proposals  advanced 
today  are  the  final  answer  but  they  are  a 
new  approach  to  a  very  serious  problem, 
and  I  offer  them  for  consideration.  Richard 
Wilson,  in  an  editorial  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  July  24  concluded  by  saying: 
"What  is  needed  now  Is  a  more  Imaginative 
and  constructive  approach  to  a  measured  ex- 
I>anslon  of  this  productive  capacity  so  as  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  President  a  more 
effective  instrument  of  foreign  policy."  It 
is  toward  this  end  that  I  have  made  these 
suggestions. 

Times  have  changed.  Past  farm  programs, 
effective  as  they  may  have  been,  must 
change  with  them.  We  are  about  to  conclude 
action  on  a  Food  for  Freedom  Program  in- 
tended to  use  our  American  agricultural  pro- 
duction to  help  other  nations  develop  their 
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ks  a  sideline  to  our  do- 
We  must  give  the  Imple- 
irj  most  serious  thought. 
Certainly,  we  must  a^cld  the  cutting  back  of 
farm  commodities  available  for  It. 

I  realize  that  thosevho  are  here  are  not  In 
their  everyday  acUvUies  generally  concerned 
with  foreign  agricultural  programs.  But  I 
believe  the  program  to  be  of  such  Importance 
and  the  chaUenge  so  great  that  I  ask  you  as 
farm  leaders,  as  dalrt  cooperative  leaders,  to 
recognize  It  and  glvri  It  your  support. 

In  my  c^lnlon,  lnl»o  doing,  you  too  will 
have  made  a  contriiition  toward  making 
this  a  little  better  wc  tid  for  all  its  people 

Thank  you. 


Conpessman  HaroljIR.  Collier  Reports  to 


die  People  of  the 
BoU 


EXTENSION  (j)F  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROIP  R.  COLLIER 


OP   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday,  Se 
Mr.   COLLIER. 


lOth  District  of  IIU- 


isPRESENTATIVES 

!;)|tembcr  2t.  1966 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 


privHeged  to  preseit  at  this  time  my 
amiual  report  to  tlip  people  as  I  have 


year  for  the  past  9 


in  October  of  each 
years. 

With  the  89th  c4agress  about  to  slip 
into  the  annals  of  lilstory,  I  believe  my 
constituency  is  once  ftgain  entitled  to  an 
account  of  my  stewardship  as  their  voice 
in  the  U.S.  House  o^  Representatives. 

Few  sessions  of  the  Congress  have 
been  as  productive  iet  as  frustrating  as 
this  one.  None  has  resulted  in  bringing 
about  such  sweeping  changes  in  so  many 
areas  of  our  national  life.  It  has  been 
characterized  by  thi  greatest  growth  of 
Federal  paternalism  and  domination  yet 
recorded  through  enactment  of  new  leg- 
islative programs  ai>d  the  expansion  of 
others.  There  is  today  hardly  a  political 
subdivision  from  the  city,  county,  and 
State  that  is  not  entangled  in  some  type 
of  Federal  progrant.  Even  local  civic 
organizations  and  I  community  action 
groups  are  employedlby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  the  legislative  dic- 
tates of  a  Congress  i-hich  has  been  sub- 
servient to  the  execiitSve  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment and  a  hdat  of  bureaucratic 
agencies. 

By  expanding  exiking  programs  and 
establishing  vast  new  ones  which  pour 
Federal  money  into  functions  previously 
considered  to  be  local  and  State  responsi- 
bilities, we  have  wiijessed  the  creation 
of  a  new  role  of  FedWral  bureaucracy  as 
a  disciplinarian  for  public  and  private 
activities.  VirtuaUy  no  phase  of  com- 
munity structure  hai  escaped  the  reach 
of  the  growing  tentacles  of  federalism. 

As  predicted  in  my  report  of  a  year 
ago,  this  2d  session  at  the  89th  Congress 
sought  to  correct  some  of  the  legislation 
which  was  passed  so  hastily  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  adttiinistration.  The 
result  Is  that  leglsl»tion  generally  has 
moved  more  slowly;  because  of  wide- 
spread pubUc  skepticism  and  outright 
areas  of  failure  in  many  of  these  pro- 
grams.    Even  thougi  we  have  been  in 


session  since  January  10,  Congress  has 
yet  to  complete  action  on  several  of  the 
annual  appropriations  after  9  months. 
This  being  an  election  year,  it  has  also 
refused  to  concur  with  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  for  certain 
budgetary  cuts  at  a  time  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  an  overwhelming  numerical 
advantage  of  more  than  2  to  1  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate. 

There  are  Indications  that  public  dis- 
content with  the  Great  Society  will  grow 
and  conceivably  affect  the  course  and 
conduct  of  the  Congress  next  year.  Al- 
ready Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  ire  of  the  people 
over  such  matters  as  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  the  wave  of  lawlessness  that  has 
swept  our  large  cities,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  costly  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  going  to  feel  the  further  pres- 
sure of  deficit  spending  in  the  months 
ahead.  Because  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  administration  to  continue  costly 
domestic  programs  in  spite  of  the  esca- 
lation of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia,  we 
will  be  faced  with  a  rude  awakening  in 
the  near  future.  Monetary  restraints 
and  a  tax  increase  appear  inevitable  as 
does  an  added  price  tag  of  up  to  $10  bil- 
lion for  our  military  activities  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This  Is  not  a 
thoughtless  statement,  but  one  that  re- 
flects the  imminent  situation. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  the  past, 
in  view  of  the  fiscal  situation  and  eco- 
nomic indicators  as  well  as  the  Vietnam 
war,  many  of  these  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, some  of  which  are  desirable  but 
not  urgent,  should  be  postponed.  While 
it  appears  that  we  might  still  have  guns 
and  butter,  it  certainly  is  evident  that 
we  cannot  have  guns,  butter,  and  frills. 
In  the  light  of  this  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic appraisal  of  our  fiscal  situation, 
it  would  be  normal  for  any  constituent 
to  inquire  about  my  role  as  their  Rep- 
resentative in  the  prevailing  situation. 
Hence.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  invite  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  my  voting  record  not  only 
in  the  past  2  years  but  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.  Repeatedly 
I  have  warned  against  the  type  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  in  Government  that  has 
brought  us  to  this  predicament.  I  have 
been  fearful  of  such  fiscal  policies,  deficit 
spending,  and  related  problems  and  have 
voted  accordingly  even  though  it  may  not 
have  appeared  to  be  the  politically  ex- 
pedient thing  to  do  at  the  time.  I  be- 
lieve the  future  will  bear  out  the  wisdom 
of  these  judgments,  and  I  stand  upon  my 
record  in  this  regard. 

The  present  session  of  Congress  will 
have  considered  a  total  of  almost  $145 
billion  in  appropriations.  This  includes 
$16  billion  in  supplemental  for  fiscal 
1966  and  $129  billion  in  regular  and  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  1967. 
The  1st  session  of  the  90th  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  appropriate  sub- 
stantial amounts  in  supplementals  for 
fiscal  1967. 

The  national  debt  now  totals  $325  bil- 
lion, with  interest  amounting  to  over  a 
billion  dollars  each  month.  Over  a  tenth 
of  what  we  pay  in  Federal  income  taxes 
goes  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  so 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
we  should  not  worry  about  this  huge 
indebtedness. 
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Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  inter- 
national implications  of  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion before  leaving  the  subject.  Our 
Treasury's  gold  stock  has  dropped  to  a 
most  critical  level.  Since  1949  our  gold 
reserve  has  shrunk  from  $24.7  to  $13.25 
billion,  an  average  annual  loss  of  $672 
million.  Today  there  are  in  foreign 
hands  $30  billion  in  short-term  credits, 
redeemable  in  gold  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. This  vast  sum  of  credits  was  ac- 
quired by  foreign  countries  primarily 
through  our  aid  programs  and  thus  those 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  foreign 
aid  dollars  now  have  the  dollar  credits 
to  purchase  more  than  twice  the  gold  in 
the  U.S.  tUl. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  law  requires 
a  gold  reserve  of  25  percent  of  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  notes — paper  dollars 

which  amounts  to  $40.9  billion.  Coupled 
with  our  bUlion-dollar  obUgation  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  this 
means  that  we  have  on  hand  $2.6  billion 
in  excess  of  today's  legal  requirements, 
against  which  there  is  12  times  that 
amount  outstanding  in  short-term,  gold- 
backed  U.S.  bonds  and  securities  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  nations. 

I  repeat,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  that 
the  answer  lies  in  a  balanced  budget 
which  makes  whatever  allowance  is  ne- 
cessary for  our  war  effort.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  halt  inflation,  reverse  the 
flow  of  gold  out  of  the  country,  and  re- 
store the  waning  confidence  in  our  own 
fiscal  integrity  abroad. 

It  is  high  time  that  some  of  our  well- 
meaning  liberal  friends  and  economic 
theorists  face  up  to  the  facts  of  life,  as  I 
predict  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to  do, 
come  next  year. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the 
last  few  years  about  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's ability  to  secure  a  consensus, 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  legislation,  and 
to  establish  a  Great  Society.  What  we 
would  like  to  see  is  more  evidence  that 
the  administration  can  solve  the  serious 
problems  that  confront  our  Nation. 
These  problems  cry  for  solutions  and  the 
mere  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
huge  sums  of  money  is  by  no  means  the 
complete  answer. 

Among  the  bills  that  were  enacted  into 
law  this  year  are  the  following: 

Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966.  which  gives  the  cold  war  veterans 
education  and  home  loan  benefits  similar 
to  those  afforded  veterans  of  World  War 

Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966,  which 
provides  a  system  of  graduated  individ- 
ual income  tax  withholding;  accelerates 
payment  of  corporate  taxes;  accelerates 
payment  of  social  security  taxes  by  the 
self-employed;  increases  excises  on  new 
automobiles  and  telephone  and  commun- 
ications services;  and  provides  monthly 
payments,  beginning  October  1,  1966, 
for  all  persons  over  72  who  are  not  al- 
ready eligible  for  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

Asian  Development  Bank  Act,  which 
authorize  membership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Bank  and  authorizes  $200 
million  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitations,  for  the  purchase  of 
20,000  shares  of  the  Bank's  capital  stock. 

Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966,  which 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
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sell  participation  certificates  in  pools  of 
loans  held  by  six  Federal  lending  agen- 
cies. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam :  $390  million  is  au- 
thorized for  construction  of  a  third  pow- 
erplant  at  the  dam. 

Debt  ceiling  increase:  As  spending 
continued  to  exceed  income,  it  became 
necessary  to  raise  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing by  $2  billion,  from  $328  to  $330  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967. 
Federal  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits 
Act  of  1966,  which  provided  a  pay  in- 
crease averaging  2.9  percent  for  Federal 
Government  employees. 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendments  of  1966 :  The  following  sums 
are  provided  for  library  services  and  con- 
struction for  the  next  5  fiscal  years:  1967, 
$88  million;  1968,  $114  million;  1969, 
$140  million;  1970.  $166  million;  and 
1P71,  $192  mlUion;  total.  $700  million. 

Legislation  to  regulate  the  transporta- 
tion, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
certain  other  animals  intended  to  be 
used  for  research  or  experimentation. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  protect  the 
owners  of  dogs  and  cats  from  theft  of 
such  pets,  to  prevent  the  sale  or  use  of 
dogs  and  cats  which  have  been  stolen, 
and  to  insure  that  certain  animals  in- 
tended for  use  in  research  facilities  are 
provided  with  humane  care  and  treat- 
ment. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  amendments,  which  provides  grants 
of  $150  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1967, 1968.  and  1969  for  urban  mass 
transportation   grants. 

Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966,  which  sets 
nationwide  Federal  car  safety  standards, 
starting  with  1968  models. 

Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  which 
provides  a  national  driver  registry  to  keep 
track  of  revoked  or  suspended  licenses. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  which 
authorizes  a  total  of  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1967. 

Among  the  bills  that  have  pasi;ed  both 
Houses  but  are  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  awaiting  conference  commit- 
tee action  is  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Amendments  of  1966.  The  House 
and  Senate  have  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  minimvun  wage  increases.  The 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1966  with  the  contro- 
versial housing  pi'ovision  was  killed  in 
the  Senate  after  passing  the  House  by  259 
to  157. 

Measures  that  have  passed  the  House 
but  which  have  not  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  include:  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1966,  health  man- 
power, higher  education,  international 


education,  and  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Bills  that  have  passed  the  Senate  and 
will  probably  be  passed  by  the  House  by 
the  time  this  report  reaches  you  Include: 
Water  pollution  control  and  demonstra- 
tion cities. 

Poverty  war  amendments,  hospital 
modernization,  elementary  school  aid, 
campaign  financing  reforms,  and  elec- 
toral college  reforms  have  not  passed 
either  body  as  of  the  date  this  report 
is  issued. 

A  proposal  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  States,  whereby  they 
would  be  permitted  to  decide  for  them- 
selves how  at  least  one  of  their  legislative 
bodies  should  be  apportioned,  was  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  While  hearings  on 
legislation  providing  a  4-year  term  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  held  in  both  Houses,  this  proposal 
is  dead  as  far  as  the  89th  Congress  is 
concerned.  A  bill  to  repeal  right-to- 
work  laws — section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law— as  they  still  exist  in  19  States 
passed  the  House  last  year,  but  it  was 
talked  to  death  in  the  Senate  early  this 
year. 

Constituents  who  want  copies  of  pub- 
lic laws  or  bills,  either  on  the  above  or 
other  subjects,  may  obtain  them  by  writ- 
ing to  me  at  either  my  Washington  or 
district  offices. 

So  far  in  1966  more  than  480  residents 
of  the  10th  District  have  visited  my 
office  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  My  staff 
will  be  happy  to  provide  gallery  passes 
for  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
arrange  for  tom's  of  the  White  House,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  Washington. 

Early  during  this  session,  I  took  a  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  in  my  district  to  deter- 
mine how  my  constituents  felt  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  inflation. 

During  the  present  session  I  have  In- 
troduced the  following  public  bills: 

H.R.  12082,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  claim  a  personal  exemption  for  his 
spouse,  where  such  spouse  is  a  student 
being  supported  by  the  taxpayer,  re- 
gardless of  such  spouse's  gross  income. 

H.R.  12660,  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
that  act  to  provide  bail  bonds. 

H.R.  12661,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  premiums  paid  by  individuals  for 
certain  retirement  annuities. 

H.R.  13420,  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  make  no  payments  or  con- 
tributions to  the  United  Nations  for  fur- 


nishing assistance  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

H.R.  14826,  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  commission  on 
aircraft  noise  abatement  problems. 

H.R.  15056,  to  authorize  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  Regular  Army.  Passed 
House  and  Senate  as  H.R.  11488. 

H.R.  15416,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  all 
transportation  furnished  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  traveling  in  uniform 
on  official  leave,  furlough,  or  pass  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air. 

H.R.  15431.  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under. 

H.R.  16041,  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
baseball  and  Softball  gloves  and  mitts 
which  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  16260,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion, to  encourage  the  construction  of 
such  facilities,  and  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation of  the'  cost  of  constructing  such 
facilities  within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5 
years. 

H.R.  16650,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterims  who 
served  in  the  Aimed  Forces  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

H.R.  16783.  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder. 

H.R.  16830,  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  in- 
come certain  reimbursed  moving  ex- 
penses. 

H.R.  17877,  to  permit  teachers  to  de- 
duct expenses  incurred  in  furthering 
their  education. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  613,  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964. 

Staff  members  in  my  district  office  at 
8711  Cermak  Road,  North  Riverside,  tele- 
phone 447-2746,  are  available  daily  to 
assist  constituents  who  have  problems 
pending  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,.  Social  Security,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Matters  concerning 
legislation  should  be  directed  to  my 
Washington  office,  room  2438,  Rayburn 
House  Office  Building,  in  the  Natio:i's 
Capital. 


SENATE 

THrssDAY,  September  22, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel 
K.  INOUTE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 


Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  are  assured  as  we  stand  together  in 
prayer  at  this  moment  that  Thou  art 
with  us,  O  Lord,  God  Almighty.  Scrip- 
ture has  told  us  where  two  or  three  are 


gathered  together  in  Thy  name.  Thou 
art  in  the  midst  of  them. 

It  is  at  this  seat  of  government  and 
with  these  U.S.  Senators  that  we  bow 
asking  Thee  to  be  with  us  as  a  nation. 
Quicken  and  inspire  the  minds  that  give 
leadership  this  day.   Meet  with  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Senate  lin  committee  and  In 
session. 

Be  with  our  Preildent  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Strengthen,  with  Thy  love,  all 
who  serve  in  government. 

Be  with  and  protect  the  people  on 
battlefields  this  day,  in  Thy  eternal  love. 
Bring  peace  to  our  world.  We  pray  In 
Jesus'  name.   Ameni. 

^~ 


DESIGNATION    oi^ 
DENT  PRC» 


The  legislative 
ing  letter: 


cl;rk  read  the  follow - 


Preshm  lix 


Washington,  D.C 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily 
I  appoint  Hon.  DANiEi 
from  the  State  of  I^aU 
duties  of  the  Chair 


Mr.  INOUYE  ther^ppon 
as  Acting  President 


ACTING    PRESI- 
TEMPORE 


.3.  Senate. 

pbo  tempore. 
*  September  22, 1966. 


afisent  from  the  Senate, 
K.  iNOuYE,  a  Senator 
to  perform  the 
dicing  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden. 
P  -tsident  pro  tempore. 


took  the  chair 
liro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansheld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  prooaedings  of  Wednes- 
day, September  21,  1966,  was  dispensed 
with.  I 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writijng  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jbnek  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FRO  yjc  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hiackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  i  bill  (H.R.  17787) 
making  appropriatioas  for  certain  civil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  tihe  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Atlantic -Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Conmiission,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  Tennessee  VaUey  Author- 
ity, and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  eroding  June  30.  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BJLLS  SIGNED 
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Speaker  had  affixed 
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S.  146.  An  act  for 
Pozas; 

8. 163.  An  act  for  th^ 
Tengan; 
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and  they  were 

President    pro 


relief  of  Delma  S. 
relief  of  Matsusuke 


8.372.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Jesus  Senra  (Rodrlguee)  and  hla  wUe,  Mer- 
cedes M.  Miranda  de  Senra; 

S.  766.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Samuel 
R.  Rondberg.  U.S.  Army  Reserve; 

8.993.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Valdes  Cruz; 

S.  1120.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ortello 
Rodriguez  Perez; 

S.  1449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Ramon  Dacassl; 

S.  1671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kermlt 
Wager,  of  Lebanon.  S.  Dak.; 

S.  2177.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Donald 
I.  Abbott; 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konstadyna 
Bynl  Dellroglou  and  her  minor  child,  Alex- 
andres Dellroglou; 

S.  2287.  An  act  to  authorize  a  5-year  hy- 
drologlc  study  and  investigation  of  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula; 

S.  2348.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jorge 
G.  Echenique; 

S.  2376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Presman; 

S.  2447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Victor  Pajardo-Carplo; 

S.  2529.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felix 
Hurtado  Perez; 

S.  2555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Kin 
Soon; 

S.  2626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Argyrios 
A.  Tsifutls: 

S.  2789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Oteiza; 

S.  2796.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Anrrich; 

S.  2800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Joseph  Suad; 

S.  2838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Snyder: 

S.  2864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gott- 
fried Kaestner; 

S.  2865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Hernandez; 

S.  2869.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Enrique  Diaz; 

S.  2945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime 
E.  Condom  Valera; 

8.2046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
V.  Machado  Espinosa; 

S.  2973.  An  act  to  permit  Edward  C.  Bower 
to  serve  as  a  director  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Bank  prior  to  his  obtaining  U.S. 
citizenship; 

S.  3189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alonso 
Portuondo; 

S.  3272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacobo 
Albo  Maya; 

8.  3510.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feaaibiUty  and 
desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  In  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  2, 1964. 
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was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (Hit.  17787)  making  appropri- 
ations for  certain  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of* 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  Tennessee. 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Tm,B  I.  Public  Law  480 
Agreements 
A  letter  from  the  Associate  Administrator. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  title  I.  PubUc  Law  480  agree- 
ments signed  during  July  and  August  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Reports  on   Number  of  Officers  on  Dirrr 
With   Heaoqu asters.  Department   op  the 
Army,  and  Army  General  Staff 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters,  Department   of   the   Army,   and   Army 
General  Staff,  as  of  June  30,  1966  (with  ac- 
companjing  reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Statistical  Supplement.  Stockpile  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  statis- 
tical supplement,  stockpile  report,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  June  30.  1966  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amendmeni-s  to  Regulations  Governing 
Standards  for  Numbering  of  Undocu- 
mented Vessels 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
amendments  to  the  regulations  governing 
standards  for  numbering  of  undocumented 
vessels  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  Columbia  River  Federal  Power 
System,  fiscal  year  1965.  Departmente  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Interior  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  review  of  the  policy  of 
leasing  motor  vehicles  for  use  by  Govern- 
ment contractors.  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  September.  1986  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  the  maintenance 
of  combat  vehicles.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  September,  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  through 
Improvement  In  the  management  of  ma- 
terials handling  equipment  and  commercial- 
design  trucks.  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  dated  September,  1966 
(_with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Amendment  of  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
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September  22,  1966 


September  2^, 


to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  WorkB. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  14745.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  1631). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.H.  15510.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  insured  loan  borrowers  and  transmit 
them  to  the  holder  of  the  note  in  install- 
ments as  they  become  due  (Rept.  No.  1633). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  amendments: 

HJl.  15662.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (53  Sut.  1275),  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  1632). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2513.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
S.  Alvarez-Oomez  (Rept.  No.  1645); 

8.3543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo 
(Rept.  No.  1646): 

8.  2567.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilda  W. 
Perez  de  Gonzalez  ( Rept.  No.  1647 ) ; 

S.  2754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodrlguez  (Rept.  No.  1648): 

S.  2757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Pemandez-Bravo  y  Amat  (Rept.  No.  1649): 

S.  2762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Pivldal  (Rafael  Nobo)  (Rept. 
No.  1650); 

8.  2763.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marclal 
Alfredo  MarU  Prleto  (Alfredo  Marti)  (Rept. 
No.  1651): 

8.  $016.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
JwUB  Sanchez-Hernandez  (Rept.  No.  1636); 

8.  3300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko  Wil- 
son  (nee  Hlranaka)    (Rept.  No.   1637);   and 

8.3566.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi 
Tu  (Rept.  No.  1639) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  J-udlclary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dean  H. 
Goeselln  (Rept.  No.  1638) : 

S.  2467.  A  bUl  to  effect  entry  of  a  minor 
child  adopted  by  a  US.  citizen  (Rept.  No. 
1640): 

8.  3209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zopia  Zych 
(Rept.  No.  1641):  and 

8.  3358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Toya   (Lambrinl)    Bezates   (Rept.  No.  1642). 

By  Mr.  McCIiELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  3353.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  three  paintings  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  in  trust  for  the  Weimar  Musetmi 
(Rept.  No.  1635). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

BR.  5912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estates  of  certain  former  members  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Band  (Rept.  No.  1634). 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  11253.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
Stetes  situated  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
(Rept.  No.  1652). 


By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  without  amendment: 

H.R.7546.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  QU- 
mour  C.  MacDonald,  Colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(retired)  (Rept.  No.  1653). 

By  Mr.  FONO,  from  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.2462.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Arturo  D. 
Lagasca,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1644) . 

By  Mr.  TYDIN08.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  1665.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure," 
of  the  Umted  States  Code  to  confer  Juris- 
diction upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  Judgment  In  special 
Jurisdictional  cases,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1643). 


Ing  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  were  ordered  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  3854.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  Dr.  William  C.  Menninger  for  his 
pioneering  work  In  the  field  of  mental  health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Carlson  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  3855.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John  S. 
Attlnello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts: 
S.  3856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
to  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the  pro- 
vision of  street  lighting  facilities  In  aid  of 
the  prevention  or  reduction  of  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kknnedt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.    Bennrt,    Mr.    Brewster,    Mr. 
BuRoicK,  Mr.  DoiciKicK,  Mr.  Doug- 
las,   Mr.    FANNnr,    Mr.    Fong,    Mr. 
KocHEL,  Mr.  Mn.LER,  Mr.  Monronet, 
Mr.  Moss,   Mr.  Murpht,  Mr.  Proutt, 
Mr.    Saltonstall,    Mr.    Scott,    and 
Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.J.  Res.  195.  Joint     resolution     to     direct 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  study  the  opera- 
tions and  adequacy  of  the  emergency  labor 
disputes  provisions  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
to   make   appropriate   recommendations  for 
Improvements  in  such  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Bfr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On   request  of   Mr.    MANSFiEtD,   and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 


ISSUANCE  OF  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP  IN  HONOR  OP  THE  LATE 
DR.  WILLIAM  C.  MENNINGER 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  issue  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
William  C.  Menninger. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  In  history 
has  done  more  for  the  mentally  ill. 

In  coordinating  work  with  his  brother, 
Karl,  and  other  members  of  the  Men- 
ninger family,  he  made  the  Menninger 
Clinic  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  a  worldwide 
mecca  for  mental  health. 

The  Menninger  Foundation  was  started 
as  a  clinic  in  1919.  Dr.  Will,  as  he  was 
affectionately  called,  joined  the  staff  in 
1925.  He  became  medical  director  of  the 
clinic  in  1930,  and  president  of  the  foun- 
dation in  1957. 

Dui-ing  my  service  as  Governor  of 
Kansas,  it  was  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  have  his  very  fine  cooperation  with 
me  and  the  Kansas  Legislature  to  im- 
prove our  mental  hospitals. 

Through  this  cooperation,  aided  spe- 
cifically by  his  intelligent  and  profes- 
sional counsel  and  guidance,  Kansas  be- 
came recognized  as  the  No.  1  State  in  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill. 

Generations  produce  their  great  and 
outstanding  leaders  in  various  profes- 
sions and  in  various  walks  of  life. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  William  C. 
Menninger,  doctor,  psychiatrist,  author, 
and  a  fine  citizen,  will  be  recorded  by  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  great. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  may  honor  him 
with  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp. 

I  offer  a  bill,  for  introduction  and  ap- 
propriate reference,  and  ask  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  fS.  3854)  to  provids  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  Dr.  William  C.  Men- 
ninger for  his  pioneering  work  In  the 
field  of  mental  health,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Past 
OCBce  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3854 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
PosUnaster  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  Issue  a  special  postage  stamp  com- 
memorating the  Ufe  of  doctor  William  C. 
Menninger,  internationally  known  for  his 
pioneering  work  and  achievements  In  the 
treatment  of  mental  illness. 

Skc.  2.  Such  postage  stamp  shaU  be  Issued 
in  such  denomination  and  for  such  period 
as  the  Postmaster  General  may  determine. 
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FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  COM- 
MUNITIES FOR  THE  INSTALLA- 
TION OP  StREET  LIGHTING 
FACILrnES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  wfa  are  all  justifiably 
proud  of  the  maiy  freedoms  that  are 
part  of  our  natiotBl  heritage.  Yet  no 
freedom  is  more  bajsic  than  freedom  from 
fear  and  no  humin  need  Is  more  ele- 
mental than  personal  security.  And  we 
must  face  the  unfortunate  fact  that  to- 
day this  freedom  is  ttireatened  by  the 
rising  rate  of  violent  crime  in  our 
country. 

As  the  inciden|;^  of  murder,  rape 
armed  robbery,  theft,  burglary  and  as- 
sault and  battery  increase,  the  reaction 
of  the  American  public  is  plain  to  see. 
Women  are  relucKint  to  walk  many  of 
our  streets  alone  even  during  daylight 
hours;  people  become  apprehensive  about 
their  personal  safety  and  the  security  of 
their  possessions  eVen  within  their  own 
hcnnes. 

The  problems  of  *ime  have  become  so 
massive  and  the  iiripact  so  overpowering 
that  there  is  an  understandable  tendency 
for  the  individual  to  feel  helpless  in  the 
face  of  it.  | 

It  is  true  that  the^t  are  no  easy  answers 
to  our  crime  probfem.  Right  now  our 
National  Crime  Commission  is  working 
on  a  long-range  program  to  deal  with 
the  many  faces  of  jcrlme.  We  must  act 
on  numerous  fronts,  to  end  the  easy 
availability  of  flreirms.  to  rehabUitate 
drug  addicts,  to  assist  local  police  depart- 
ments, and  to  train  ttiore  people  for  work 
in  the  criminal  Justifce  field. 

These  programs  Iwill  take  time.  But 
there  are  other  thin^  which  can  be  done 
immediately,  and  14  which  evei-y  citizen 
and  community  ca^  have  a  role. 

We  are  not  helpl«s.  There  are  posi- 
tive and  Immediate  [measures  which  can 
be  taken  by  commuhlties  and  citizens  to 
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help  combat  crime, 
ment  briefly  about 


I  would  like  to  com- 
(t  few  of  these  and 


offer  one  proposal  fot-  Federal  assistance 
in  this  area.  ' 

STREET  (KHTING 

William  Shakespfeare  accurately  de- 
scribed light  and  vi<i«  as  deadly  enemies. 


Stated  another  way 
Edgar  Hoover: 


in  the  words  of  J. 


It  is  axiomatic  that  flarkness  is  an  ally  to 
crime.  The  thief,  the  Jttsonlst,  the  rapist,  the 
peeping  Tom.  and  all  other  perverse  Individ- 
uals often  depend  on  flarkness  to  cloak  their 
misdeeds  and  conceal  Ithelr  identities. 

An  examination  it  statistical  studies 
on  the  relationship  Iktween  lighting  and 
the  rate  of  crime  clearly  indicate  the 
validity  of  these  oljaervations.  A  1965 
Library  of  Congress  study  found  that 
12  times  as  many  crimes  of  violence  are 
committed  at  night  as  in  the  daytime  " 
and  most  of  these  In  dimly  lit  areas 
Similar  studies  indicate  that  weU-hghted 
streets,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  re- 
duce major  crimes  but  also  cut  down  the 
number  of  highway  accidents.  In  Gary 
tod  .during  a  2-year  period  following  the 
installation  of  5,000  new  Ughts,  a  tabula- 
tion of  reported  crimes  showed  that  the 
number  of  criminal  assaults  reported  de- 


clined more  than  70  percent  and  rob- 
beries decreased  more  than  60  percent. 
The  decrease  occurred  in  spite  of  a  27 
percent  increase  in  population  during  the 
corresponding  period.  In  1957,  New  York 
City  officials  inaugurated  an  extensive 
street  lighting  program  in  a  Ill-block 
area  in  5  of  the  most  crime-ridden 
precincts.  During  the  following  2  years 
the  incidence  of  murder,  assault,  and  rape 
dropped  49  percent  and  juvenile  com- 
plaints declined  30  percent.  Boston. 
Cleveland.  Indianapolis,  and  other  cities 
reported  simUar  beneficial  results  from 
increased  street  lighting. 

It  would  seem  at  first  blush  as  if  some- 
thing so  simple  and  remediable  as  better 
public  lighting  could  hardly  be  a  major 
weapon  against  crime.  And.  of  course,  it 
is  not  a  complete  answer.  The  effect  of 
better  lighting  in  certain  areas  may  only 
cause  criminals  to  shift  their  activities 
elsewhere,  without  reducing  the  overall 
incidence  of  crime.  But  I  tend  to  believe 
that  better  street  lighting  can  deter  * 
crime  and  reduce  opportunities  for 
criminal  activities:  opportunities  which 
once  forgone  may  never  reoccur.  More- 
over, I  strongly  believe  that  the  height- 
ened sense  of  safety  and  security  that 
the  individual  citizen  experiences  when 
he  walks  at  night  on  well-lighted  streets 
or  in  public  parks  is  itself  worth  the  cost 
of  such  improved  lighting. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  high 
officials  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  As  a  result  of 
these  discussions  and  the  statistical  evi- 
dence before  us.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
a  concerted  program  to  improve  public 
lighting  facilities  in  our  communities 
could  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
our  war  on  crime.  Many  of  our  com- 
mimities  do  not  now  have  adequate  street 
lighting.  A  1963  study  by  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  estimated  that  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  downtown 
streets  in  our  Nation  are  adequately 
lighted  and  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
streets  in  our  residential  areas  meet  the 
minimum  lighting  standards  set  by  the 
American  Standards  Association. 

I  am  informed,  however,  that  the  cost 
of  adequate  Ughting  is  too  great  for  many 
communities,  because  of  the  many  press- 
ing demands  upon  their  limited  financial 
resources  and  that  a  concerted  effort  to 
improve  public  Ughting  will  require  some 
form  of  earmarked  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

For  that  reason.  I  offer  at  this  time  for 
appropriate  reference  a  biU  to  amend 
title  Vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  communities  for  the  in- 
stallation of  street  lighting  facilities  in 
aid  of  the  prevention  or  reduction  of 
crime.  Title  Vn  presently  provides  an 
authorization  of  $2  mllUon  a  year  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities;  $50  million 
a  year  for  neighborhood  facilities  and 
$25  million  a  year  for  advance  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  each  fiscal  year  prior 
to  July  1.  1969.  Under  my  amendment, 
an  additional  $5  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  grants 
imder  this  section  on  two-thirds  to  one- 
third  matching  basis  or  three-fourths  to 


one-fourth  if  the  project  is  located  in  a 
redevelopment  area. 

I  am  hopeful  that  making  Federal 
funds  available  specifically  for  this  pur- 
pose will  provide  the  needed  incentives  to 
mobilize  communities  to  improve  public 
Ughting  and  that  such  improvements  wiU 
help  to  enlarge  our  basic  right  to  freedom 
from  fear.  Such  money  would  be  weU 
spent.    As  one  poUce  chief  put  it: 

A  good  street  light  U  as  valuable  as  a  good 
policeman  and  a  lot  cheaper. 

CRIME    STOP 

Better  street  Ughting  is  one  immediate 
and  constructive  step  that  om-  communi- 
ties can  take  to  fight  crime.  StiU  an- 
other is  citizen  support  and  participation 
in  the  process  of  crime  detection.  Such 
programs  already  exist  in  several  cities  of 
our  country. 

On  April  13.  1964.  the  city  of  Chicago 
launched  Operation  Crime  Stop,  a  model 
program  that  emphasizes  the  responsi- 
bUities  of  individual  citizens  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  The  program  is  keyed 
to  a  card  which  reminds  individuals  that 
the  Chicago  poUce  need  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  private  citizens.  The  card  pro- 
vides a  central  number  to  be  caUed  in  the 
event  that  suspicious  persons  or  hap- 
penings occur  within  the  sight  or  hear- 
ing of  the  citizen,  it  also  reminds  the 
crime-stop  participant  of  the  informa- 
tion that  the  police  need  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  most  effective  poUce  response. 

As  of  July  5.  1966.  after  sUghtly  more 
than  2  years  of  operation,  some  6.433  of- 
fenders had  been  arrested  by  poUce  as 
the  result  of  crime-stop  calls.  Similar 
programs  in  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  do  much  to  prevent  crime  and 
renew  an  awareness  that  crime  preven- 
tion is  not  solely  the  responsibiUty  of  the 
police.  Such  progiams  should  also  go  a 
long  way  to  overcome  the  much-publi- 
cized belief,  which  I  think  is  unfounded, 
that  American  citizens  no  longer  wish  to 
involve  themselves  with  the  safety  of 
others.  I  urge  other  communities  to  fol- 
low Chicago's  lead. 

INFORMATIONAL  MATERIAL 

Similarly,  in  the  specific  areas  of  bur- 
glary and  car  theft,  the  city  of  Oakland 
Calif.,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, respectively,  have  prepared  In- 
formational materials  designed  to  ac- 
quaint citizens  with  the  extent  of  these 
crimes  and  the  kinds  of  preventive  meas- 
ures which  can  and  should  be  taken. 

The  Oakland  material  is  entitied  "Bur- 
glary Prevention"  and  provides  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  city's  burglary  se- 
curity ordinance  as  well  as  pointing  out 
minimum  security  requirements. 

The  FBI  material  entitled  "The  Car 
Theft  Problem— How  You  Can  Help  Beat 
It"  reveals  that  more  than  1.000  cars 
valued  at  close  to  $1  milUon  are  stolen 
in  the  United  States  each  day.  The  dis- 
cussion provided  in  these  materials  dis- 
closes steps  to  be  taken  by  private  owners 
and  dealers  to  discourage  thefts  and 
avoid  the  purchasing  of  stolen  vehicles. 
Information  materials  such  as  these  can 
play  a  most  important  role  in  the  pre- 
vention of  crime.  I  beUeve  that  most 
of  our  citizens  are  concerned  with  the 
personal  security  of  others  as  weU  as 
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their  own  security  and  want  to  contrib- 
ute to  effective  law  enforcement.  In 
many  instances  they  are  unaware  of  sub- 
stantive areas  of  contribution  and  ap- 
propriate channels  of  communication. 
Instructional  materials  such  as  these 
can  make  our  citizens  aware  of  how  they 
can  contribute  and  advise  them  of 
proper  avenues  of  communication;  they 
should  be  widely  promulgated  by  local 
authorities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  copies  of  these  materials  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  effect  that  a  concentrated  effort 
against  crime  can  have  is  indicated  by 
the  results  obtained  in  New  York  follow- 
ing an  intensive  campaign  to  reduce 
crime  in  the  city's  subways: 

Following  the  Inauguration  o{  the  antl- 
crlme  program,  total  crimes  reported  de- 
creased 34.1  percent  and  total  felony  crimes 
were  reduced  by  64.3  percent  in  1966-66. 
Total  arrests  decreased  by  37  percent  while 
total  complaints  were  reducod  by  82.1  per- 
cent. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Pr^ident,  while  the 
crime  problem  we  face  is  serious  the 
situation  is  far  from  hopeless.  The  re- 
sults that  have  been  obtained  when  spe- 
cific problems  have  been  recognized  and 
remedial  measures  have  been  imple- 
mented are  encouraging.  They  demon- 
strate that  the  problems  of  crime  are 
not  Incapable  of  being  solved  but  that 
their  solution  does  demand  the  efforts 
of  all.  The  assistance  of  individual  citi- 
zens through  programs  such  as  crime 
stop  is  invaluable.  Adequate  lighting 
and  informational  programs  at  the  com- 
munity level  are  essential  and  must  be 
adapted  to  particular  local  needs. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  our  crime 
problem.  But  constructive  action  on  the 
local  level  of  government  and  by  the 
Individual  citizen  can  be  effective  in  our 
fight  against  crime. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  material  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3856)  to  amend  title  Vn 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  provision  of  street  lighting 
facilities  in  aid  of  the  prevention  or 
reduction  of  crime.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
KxmrxoT  of  Massachusetts,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Ken- 
MEDT  of  Massachusetts  is  as  follows: 
I  Police  Department,  city  of  Chicago] 
Opkrattoi*  Cuifc  Stop  Phocress  Report 

Four-hundred  and  nine  offenders  were  ap- 
prehended and  arrested  as  the  result  of  the 
many  citizen  Operation  Crime  Stop  calls  to 
police  during  the  period  between  April  27 
and  June  15th,  Acting  Superintendent  James 
B.  Conllsk  announced  today. 

The  Acting  Superintendent,  who  discussed 
the  latest  Operation  Crime  Stop  report  with 
newsmen  at  his  Tuesday  morning  press  con- 
ference, said  the  offenders  were  arrested  for 
crimes  ranging  from  auto  theft  to  rape. 

The  latest  report,  he  continued,  brings 
the  total  of  arrests  up  to  6,433  since  the  Op- 
eration Crime  Stop  campaign  was  launched 
April  13,  1064.  Operation  Crime  Stop,  a 
dtlxen-pollce  cooperative  program,  was  in- 


augurated to  enlist  more  citizen  support  In 
the  prevention  of  crime. 

Acting  Superintendent  Conllsk  said  citi- 
zens called  PO  5-1313,  to  report  suspicious 
persons  or  activities  in  their  neighborhoods, 
about  crimes  they  witnessed,  or  apprehended 
offenders  following  crimes  (although  not 
recommended  by  the  police  department), 
and  turned  the  offenders  over  to  police. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  some  of  the 
ways  citizens  aided  police  recently: 

First  District  (Central  Station) — A  citizen 
who  witnessed  an  offender  take  the  contents 
of  the  cash  drawer  In  a  store  on  West  Van 
Buren  Street  on  April  28th,  chased  the  of- 
fender and  detained  him  untU  officers  from 
the  1st  District  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Second  District  (Wabash  Avenue) — An 
alert  housewife  who  observed  three  youths 
leaving  a  neighbor's  apartment  on  June  8th, 
was  able  to  furnish  police  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  boys  when  she  learned  the  apart- 
ment had  been  burglarized.  Through  one 
of  the  boys,  who  she  recognized  as  living  in 
the  neighborhood,  2nd  District  beat  officers 
were  able  to  find  the  boy's  companions. 

Third  District  (Grand  Crossing) — A  man 
living  on  E.  64th  Street  called  police  upon 
otraervlng  a  group  of  teenage  boys  shooting 
a  gun  In  the  air.  Beat  officers  Investigated 
the  report  and  arrested  the  boy  having  the 
weapon.  The  gun  was  later  found  to  have 
been  stolen  in  a  burglary. 

Another  area  citizen  notified  police  when 
she  saw  a  man  exposing  himself  on  the 
elevated  train  platform  at  63rd  Street  and 
Stoney  Island  Avenue  on  May  12th.  The 
man  was  arrested  for  Indecent  exposure. 

Sixth  District  (Gresham  Station) — A  citi- 
zen who  observed  a  6th  District  officer  being 
assaulted  on  the  street  by  two  youths  on 
May  18tU,  went  to  the  officer's  aid  and  helped 
him  subdue  the  offenders.  He  later  went  to 
court  and  testified  as  a  witness  to  the  as- 
sault. Another  resident  of  the  6th  District 
called  police  to  report  two  taverns  who  were 
selling  liquor  to  minors  on  May  4th.  Her 
information  and  assistance  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  two  offenders. 

Ninth  District  (Deering  SUtlon) — A  citi- 
zen riding  home  on  a  southslde  bus  on  June 
llth,  saw  a  man  grab  the  purse  of  a  woman 
and  run  off  the  vehicle.  He  immediately 
chased  the  offender,  caught  and  held  him 
for  9th  District  beat  officers. 

Tenth  District  (Marquette  Station)— Two 
citizens  of  the  10th  District  aided  police  in 
May.  One  citizen  called  police  when  he 
observed  three  youths  tearing  the  shingles 
off  a  nearby  roof;  while  the  second  man 
notified  police  when  he  saw  two  youths  forc- 
ing open  the  window  of  a  restaurant  on  42nd 
PI.  Responding  police  units  from  the  10th 
District  caught  the  boys  burglarizing  the 
premises. 

Nineteenth  District  (Town  Hall) — An  alert 
housewife  living  in  the  Town  Hall  District 
gave  Information  to  police  regarding  a  couple 
who  mistreated  their  child  on  May  12th.  The 
couple  was  arrested  for  cruelty  to  a  child. 
Another  citizen  who  witnessed  a  strong-arm 
robbery  in  Rivervtew  Park  on  May  28th.  fur- 
nUhed  police  with  information  that  led  to 
the  arrest  of  two  men  lot  the  crime. 

Twentieth  DUtrict  (Foster  Avenue) — An 
area  citizen  who  witnessed  a  woman  shoplift- 
ing merchandise  from  a  Northside  depart- 
ment store  on  June  8tb,  promptly  called 
police.  Responding  officers  were  able  to  ap- 
prehend the. offender  before  she  could  leave 
the  premises. 

Twenty-first  District  (Pralrte  Avenue)  — 
Information  furnished  by  an  area  resident 
on  June  4th,  resulted  In  the  apprehension 
of  a  burglar  by  officers  of  the  21st  District. 
The  resident  further  cooperated  by  Identify- 
ing the  man  who  she  had  observed  fleeing 
from  the  scene  of  the  burglary  on  South 
Klmbark  Avenue.  Several  items,  taken  In 
the  burglary,  were  found  in  the  offender's 
possession  when  arrested. 


Acting  Superintendent  Conllsk  said  the 
department  now  has  701,892  "Crime  Stopper" 
members  who  have  pledged  their  support  to 
the  campaign.  He  also  said  that  some  41 
cities  throughout  the  country  are  either 
studying  our  program,  or  have  adopted  a 
similar  Operation  Crime  Stop  program,  to 
date. 


Crrr  of  Chicago 
Department   op  Police, 

Chicago.   III. 

The  Chicago  Police  Department's  "Opera- 
tion Crime-Stop"  is  now  In  Its  3rd  year  of 
operations.  Please  see  the  materials  at- 
tached for  details  and  results  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  objectives  of  "Operation  Crime-Stop" 
are  simple.  The  theory  reverts  back  to  the 
days  v;hen  the  duties  of  peace  officers  were 
performed  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  individual 
citizens  as  a  part  of  their  mutual  protection 
and  community  survival  activities. 

To  date,  we  are  proud  to  say  that  we  have 
over  800.000  citizens  pledged  to  "Operation 
Crime-Stop"  in  Chicago  alone.  We  hope  to 
increase  this  to  over  a  million  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

If  your  organization  has  not  already  Joined 
"Operation  Crime-Stop,"  would  you  favor  us 
by  agreeing  to  permit  your  personnel  to  be 
enrolled  in  this  campaign? 

The  basic  concept  of  "Operation  Crime- 
Stop"  is  citizen  "self-help".  If  your  organi- 
zation is  interested  in  decreasing  crime  in 
the  City  of  Chicago  and  if  you  desire  to 
prove  your  willingness  to  help,  please  send 
the  attached  request  for  the  number  of  cards 
and  posters  you  can  utilize  for  your  per- 
sonnel. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
also  invite  your  organization  to  tour  our 
Department  either  by  Self-Tour  for  small 
groups  under  15  or  group  tours  for  over  15 
persons,  or  guided  tours. 

Thanks  for  your  cooperation  with  the  Chi-  . 
cago  Police  Department. 
Sincerely, 

O.    W.   WiLSOK, 

Superintendent  of  Police. 

Operation  Crime-Stop 
lend  its  touk  xtes  and  kars 
Help    stamp     out    crime     by     reporting 
suspicious    persons    or    happenings    In    the 
neighborhoods  where  you  live,  work,  or  visit. 
Become   an   active   member  of   Operation 
Crime-Stop.     Call    PO    5-1313    when   some- 
thing    seems     suspicious.    Imp<»-tant — act 
fast. 

Your  help  today  could  save  your  family 
and  neighbors  from  being  tomorrow's  crime 
victims. 

Help  the  police  help  you  ....  by  calling 
PO  5-1313  (no  charge)  at  the  first  sign  of 
possible  trouble. 

O.  W.  Wilson, 
Superintendent  of  Police,  Chicago  Police 
Department. 

How  to  help  specifically?  See  reverse  side. 
[ReveMe  side] 

Tills  information  Is  Impca-tant  to  the 
police  when  you  report  suspicious  persons  or 
happenings : 

Address  of  the  incident. 

Number  ot  individuals  Involved. 

Description  of  scene  and  suspects  (age. 
height,  weight,  complexion,  clothing,  etc.). 

License  number  of  any  cars  used. 

It  is  preferable  that  you  identify  yourself 
when  calling,  but  If  you  wish  to  remain 
anonymous,  your  call  wlU  sUU  be  accepted. 

Call  PO  6-1313. 

Issued  by  City  of  Chicago,  Department  of 
Police. 

O.  W.  WlLBON, 

Superintendent. 
Richard   J.   Dalet, 

Mayor. 


To:  Director  Mel  Ma  whence, 
tion  Division 
ment,      1121 
Chicago.  111.  6066( 

Agreement    To    Join 


Public  Informa- 
Ofeicago  Police  Depart- 
^uth     State     Street, 


Sti  if 


Sto]  if 


The  undersigned 
pledge  assistance  to 
"Operation  Crime-Si 

We  can  distribute 
to  our  employees  and 
ber  of  ftosters  for  our 

We  understand  that 
our    organization    to 
than  to  permit  our 
carry  Crime-Stop  ma 
cago   Police  Departme 
ber  PO  6-1313  In  the  e 
that  a  crime  Is  in  or 
work  or  home. 


orba 
Clil< 


i; 


(Signature  and  title) 
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'Operation     Crime- 


;anlzatlon    agrees   to 
iicago  police  in  their 
campaign. 
--  crime-stop  cards 

;an  use niun- 

ttulletin  boards. 

.  fchls  will  not  commit 

spy   agreement    other 

en  ^loyees  voluntarily  to 
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The  Cab  Thett  Proiijem — How  You  Can 
Help  B^t  It 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  l)lrector,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  InvesUgatioi  1,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice) 

More  than  1,000  card  Valued  at  close  to  $1 
milUon  will  be  stolen  lb  the  United  States 
today! 

Probably  900  of  theni  "will  be  recovered  be- 
fore a  month  is  over.  Many  of  them  will  be 
damaged,  some  virtually  destroyed.  Others 
will  have  been  stripped  «f  valuable  parts  and 
accessories. 

WHO    WILL    Sr«AL    THEM? 

About  620  Of  the  1,(»*0  will  be  stolen  by 
youngsters  under  age  18.  Close  to  30.000 
persons  under  age  16  wei-e  arrested  for  steal- 
ing cars  in  1962.  | 

Another  250  of  these  <jars  will  be  stolen  by 
Individuals  between  thd  ages  of  18  and  25. 
Auto  theft  Is  mainly  a  irime  of  youth. 

WHERE    WILL  Tl  IIPTS    OCCtTB? 

SUghtly  more  than  5)1)  of  the  1,000  thefts 
will  be  from  the  street^,  parking  lots,  drive- 
ways and  garages  around  dwellings.  An- 
other 360  will  be  takeA  from  streets  In  the 
business  areas  and  frbfn  shopping  center 
parking  lots.  About  100  will  be  stolen  from 
commercial  parking  faciUtles  and  50  from 
used  car  lots.  Approxlipately  700  of  these 
crimes  will  take  place  ^uring  the  hours  of 
darkness.  i 

HOW   WILL   they  !  BE   STOLEN? 

About  420  will  practUally  be  given  away 
by  owners  who  leave  thikeys  In  the  igniUon 
or  fail  to  turn  the  IghiUon  to  the  locked 
poslUon.  Others  will  bfe;  stolen  with  the  use 
of  various  types  of  Jumpers,  some  wlU  be 
started  with  so-called  master  keys  and  a 
number  will  be  taken  i  through  the  use  of 
stolen  or  duplicate  keysJ 

A  professional  thief  ik  the  Southwest  told 
FBI  Agents  recently  thkt  he  had  very  little 
trouble  stealing  cars  foti  used  car  lots  since 
he  always  obtained  a  kky  first.  Posing  as  a 
prospective  customer,  he  examined  late- 
model  used  cars  until  he  found  one  with 
keys  which  sUll  contaiiied  the  small  metal 
tob  in  the  center  showirig  the  key  code  nimi- 
oer.  NoUng  this  num^itr,  he  would  go  to 
a  new  car  dealer  of  thH  model  he  had  se- 
lected and  obtain  a  dujiucate  key.  He  then 
would  return  to  the  viqed  car  lot  after  it 
closed,  unlock  "his"  car]  and  drive  off. 

In  other  areas  thieve^  have  obtained  keys 
to  cars  on  used  car  lots  from  their  ash  trays, 
behind  sun  visors,  under  the  dashboard  and 
other  "hiding "  places  u44d  by  the  dealers  to 
store  a  second  set.  ' 

Some    car    thieves    are   expert   confidence 

men,  aa  lUustrated  by  a  theft  from  a  used 

car  dealer  not  far  frott  Washington.  D.C. 

A  very  articulate  young  man.  he  carefully 
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examined  several  of  the  more  expensive  auto- 
mobiles on  the  lot.  He  exuded  confidence 
and  greatly  Impressed  the  dealer,  especially 
with  his  business  card  which  disclosed  he 
wa«  a  "Thaumaturge."  Selecting  a  car,  b« 
made  a  9100  down  payment  and  promised 
to  return  the  next  day  with  the  balance. 
He  did  not  return.  The  dealer's  suspicions 
were  confirmed  when  he  consulted  a  dic- 
tionary and  discovered  that  a  "Thaxima- 
turge  "  is  a  worker  of  miracles  or  wonders. 

STEAL  FOR  THE  RIDE 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  people  steal 
cars — for  profit,  for  use  in  connection  with 
another  crime,  for  transportation.  The  great 
majority  of  car  thefts  apparently  are  moti- 
vated by  nothing  more  sinister  than  a  desire 
for  transportation  on  the  part  of  the  thief. 
Juvenile  thefts  especially  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory. 

Two  Juveniles  In  a  western  state  stole  eight 
cars  in  two  days  en  route  to  the  West  Coast. 
In  each  instance  the  owner  had  made  the 
theft  simple  by  leaving  his  keys  in  the  igni- 
tion. When  a  car  ran  out  of  gas  or  other- 
wise caused  trouble,  the  youths  merely  aban- 
doned it  and  stole  another. 

Based  on  an  auto  theft  survey  conducted 
by  the  FBI,  about  five  percent  of  the  auto- 
mobiles stolen  In  the  United  States  are  used 
In  the  commission  of  another  crime  or  to 
effect  escape.  Another  FBI  survey  relating 
to  bank  robberies  revealed  that  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  get-away  cars  had  been 
stolen. 

Thefts  for  profit  account  for  about  10  per- 
cent of  all  such  car  stealing  crimes.  Most 
are  stolen  by  individuals  who  strip  off  vari- 
ous Items  of  equipment  and  then  abandon 
the  car.  There  are  some  professional  gangs 
operating  on  a  steal-to-strip  basis.  The 
great  majority  of  professional  car  theft 
gangs,  however,  steal  cars  for  resale.  Stolen 
motor  vehicles  which  have  had  their  iden- 
tification numbers  changed  or  altered  and 
have  been  fraudulently  registered  or  titled 
have  been  traced  by  the  FBI  into  all  parts  of 
the  world.  At  the  present  time  the  FBI  has 
some  65  professional  car  theft  gangs  under 
investigation. 

what  tott  can  do 

The  used  car  dealer  is  a  potential  sup- 
plier and  customer  of  the  auto  thief.  Deal- 
ers should  take  precautions  to  guard  against 
having  their  cars  stolen  and  against  buying 
stolen  cars.  The  dealer  should  also  realize 
that  professional  car  thieves  may  steal  ve- 
hicle identification  plates  from  his  cars,  and 
the  title  or  registration  documents  covering 
them,  for  use  on  stolen  automobiles. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  on  how  to 
prevent  car  thefts: 

Key  and  ignition  security: 

Never  "hide"  an  extra  set  of  keys  in  car. 

Always  remove  keys  from  car  after  each 
test  drive. 

Keep  all  keys  in  a  central  and  constantly 
supervised  area. 

Remove  the  owner's  manual  and  other 
items  which  readily  reveal  the  car's  key  code. 

Always  Insure  that  ignition  switch  is 
turned  to  locked  position. 

Customer  security: 

Forbid  unaccompanied  test  drives  by 
strangers. 

Beware  of  glib  talkers  with  small  down 
payments  and  large  promises. 

Lot  security: 

Enclosed  lots  (fence,  chains,  posts  set  close 
together)  with  limited  vehicular  egress  are 
preferable  for  security. 

Lock  gates  and  keep  lot  well  lighted  at 
night. 

Hire  a  night  watchman  and  arrange  checks 
of  lot  by  local  law  enforcement  agency. 

Lock  all  cars  on  lot. 

Consider  disabling  cars  by  removal  of  Igni- 
tion wire  or  other  means  especially  it  car 
thefts  are  prevalent  in  area. 

Keep  an  accurate  and  current  inventory. 


Employee  security : 

Check  background  of  all  potential  em- 
ployees. 

Train  employees  to  be  security-conscious. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  on  how  to 
avoid  buying  a  stolen  car: 

Car  and  document  inspection: 

Carefully  check  vehicle  identification 
plates  and /or  motor  numbers  for  any  signs 
of  alteration  or  replacement. 

Compare  Identification  numbers  on  vehicle 
with  those  on  documents. 

Check  documents  for  authenticity  and 
signs  of  alteration;  be  familiar  with  title  and 
registration  laws  in  states,  especially  those 
nearby. 

Inspect  vehicle  for  signs  of  forcible  entry- 
broken  glass,  newly  replaced  glass,  cuts  in 
convertible  tops. 

Notice  the  keys  to  see  if  they  are  duplicates 
Instead  of  originals  and  check  to  see  if  they 
will  fully  operate  the  ignition  switch. 

Check  ignition  switch  and  wiring  for  signs 
of  tampering. 

Examine  the  license  plates  for  signs  of 
recent  switch. 

Observe  over-all  appearance  and  contents 
of  vehicle  for  indications  that  car  came  from 
an  area  other  than  that  clahned  or  might 
belong  to  someone  other  than  the  person 
offering  it  for  sale. 

Has  car  been  repainted  recently  or  had  new 
seat  covers  added? 

Oioner  inspection: 

Does  he  fit  the  car— does  he  appear  too 
young  or  too  poor  to  own  the  vehicle? 

Is  he  overly  anxious  to  sell? 

What  is  his  reason,  if  any.  for  wanting  to 
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Is  he  familiar  with  the  car— ask  him  simple 
questions  like  the  mileage,  where  and  when 
it  was  last  serviced  (noting  any  service  stick- 
ers on  car),  or  casually  inquire  about  non- 
existent damage  or  equipment. 

There  were  some  356,100  automobiles 
valued  at  approximately  $308,000,000  stolen 
in  1962.  This  was  an  increase  of  nine  per 
cent  over  1961.  Preliminary  statistics  for 
1963  reveal  an  11  per  cent  increase  in  auto- 
mobile thefts  over  1962. 

The  problem  U  growing.  It  confronts  and 
affects  every  citizen.  Used  car  dealers  can 
and  should  be  a  strong  force  In  the  fight 
against  the  auto  thief.  By  protecting  your 
cars  from  theft,  by  guarding  against  buying 
a  stolen  car  and  by  promptly  reporting  indi- 
cations of  critae  to  proper  authorities  you 
will  be  helping  to  overcome  the  automobile 
theft  problem. 

BiTRCLART  Prevention 

OAKLAND   CITY    ORDINANCB 

(Prepared  by  the  Oakland  Police 
Department) 

The  Oakland  Police  Department  U  vitally 
concerned  with  the  great  number  of  burglary 
offenses  committed  against  commercial  es- 
tablishments. In  addition  to  the  monetary 
loss  to  the  merchante,  thousands  of  doUars 
are  spent  each  year  by  the  taxpayers  in  the 
apprehension,  prosecution  and  confinement 
of  burglars.  Such  burglary  offenses  are  not 
always  the  work  of  the  professional  thief 
but  more  often  committed  by  the  "oppor- 
tunist" who  seeks  out  a  poorly  secured  build- 
ing. Improved  security  measures  will  have 
a   deterring  effect   on   the   would   be   Uilef. 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  assist  you  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  burglary  security 
ordinance.  It  also  defines  minimum  security 
requirements  for  unattended  conunerclal 
premises.  Particular  reference  Is  made  to 
Sections  3-12.08  through  3-12JJ2  of  the  Oak- 
land Municipal  Code  which  specify  require- 
ments in  greater  detail. 

The  following  are  selected  quesUons  and 
answers  pertaining  to  the  ordinance.  These 
are  Intended  as  a  guide  only.  For  more  spe- 
cific information  please  refer  to  the  appro- 
priate section  In  the  ordinance. 
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The  complete  Burglary  Security  Ordinance 
la  Included  in  the  booklet. 

Which  buildings  are  required  to  have  se- 
curity devices  designed  for  bulglary  pre- 
vention? 

Moat  buildings  used  for  ccnunercUl  pur- 
poses must  have  certain  security  devices 
when  the  building  Is  unattended  and  closed 
for  business.    Refer  to  Sec.  3-13.08  OMC. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  security  of  exterior 
openings  In  a  coounerclal  business  establish- 
ment? 

When  a  conunerclal  biislness  does  not  share 
the  use  of  exterior  openings  with  any  other 
business  establishment,  the  person  operating 
the  business  will  be  responsible  for  compli- 
ance with  security  requirements.  If  two  or 
more  establishments  share  exterior  openings, 
the  owner  of  the  building  will  be  responsible. 
Sec.  3-13.10  OMC. 

What  Is  an  "exterior  opening"? 

Exterior  openings  Include,  but  are  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to: 

Exterior  doors.  Windows  less  than  eighteen 
(18)  feet  above  the  ground. 

Roof  openings  permitting  access  from  the 
exterior,  such  as  skylights,  hatchways,  air 
ducts,  air  vents,  etc. 

Must  all  exterior  accessible  openings  be 
secured? 

Yes.  If  the  openings  are  not  protected  by 
approved  photoelectric,  ultrasonic,  or  other 
Instruslon  devices,  they  must  be  secured  as 
specified  In  Sec.  3-13.13  OMC. 

How  do  I  secure  my  front  door? 

A  single  front  door  constructed  of  tem- 
pered glass,  wood  or  metal  doors  with  tem- 
pered glass  panels,  solid  wood,  or  metal  doors, 
must  be  equipped  with  approved  "cylinder 
dead  locks"  as  noted  in  Sec.  3-13.14  OMC. 

On  double  front  doors  the  "active  leaf" 
shall  be  equipped  with  dead  locks  as  pre- 
scribed m  Sec.  3-12.14  OMC. 

Front  doors  with  glass  panels  not  of  tem- 
pered glass  and  doors  having  nontemi>ered 
glass  panes  adjacent  to  the  door  frame  must 
have  a  cylinder  dead  lock  that  can  be  opened 
only  with  a  key  on  both  the  inside  and  out- 
side. Additional  requirements  for  certain 
front  doors  are  listed  in  Sec.  3-13.14  OMC. 

Where  are  "cylinder  dead  locks"  and  other 
hardware  available? 

These  items  can  be  purchased  from  lock- 
smiths, hardware  stores  and  building  supply 
outlets. 

Are  there  any  special  requirements  regard- 
ing outside  door  hinges? 

Yes.  Hinges  on  outswlnglng  doors  shall 
have  nonremovable  hinge  pins.  Pins  may  be 
either  welded,  flanged  or  secured  by  a  screw. 
The  head  of  the  hinge  pin  may  be  removed 
entirely  In  order  to  prevent  removal  from 
the  exterior. 

Must  extra  precautions  be  taken  on  rear, 
side  and  basement  doors? 

Generally,  the  security  measures  required 
for  front  doors  also  apply  to  other  exterior 
doors.  Section  3-13.15  OMC  lists  additional 
seciulty  requirements  for  certain  doors. 

What  about  roof  doors? 

Additional  security  is  required  for  roof 
doors  as  noted  in  Sec.  3-12.16  OMC. 

Do  exterior  windows  pose  any  special 
problems? 

Yes.  Many  entries  by  burglars  are  made 
through  windows  thought  to  be  secure  be- 
cause they  are  latched.  Windows  on  the 
rear  or  sides  of  the  building  require  the  in- 
stallation of  expanded  metal  screening,  or 
iron  bars  ^  Inch  in  diameter  or  1  z  %  Inch 
flat  steel  bars  spaced  not  more  than  5  inches 
apart.  Refer  to  Sec.  3-12.17  OMC  for  more 
detailed  Information. 

What  about  transoms  and  other  openings? 

All  exterior  transoms  exceeding  8"  x  13" 
must  be  protected  as  outlined  In  Sec.  3-12.18 
OMC.  Requirements  for  securing  roof  open- 
ings such  as  skylights,  hatchway  openings, 
air  ducts,  and  air  vents  are  described  In  Sec- 
Uon  3-13.19  OMC. 


Must  I  purchase  a  burglar  alarm? 

Soma  bulldlnga,  because  of  age,  physical 
condition,  or  the  value  of  Inventory,  cannot 
be  properly  protected  by  locks,  bars  or 
screens,  and  may  require  the  installation  of 
a  burglar  alarm  system.  Alarm  systems  are 
furnished  and  Installed  by  the  local  alarm 
companies  listed  in  the  telephone  directory 
under  "Burglar  Alarms." 

Who  enforces  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance? 

The  Oakland  Police  Department  is  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  code.  Enforcement  will  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  citation  Issued  for  violation  of 
appropriate  sections. 

What  is  the  citation  method  and  how  does 
It  work? 

If  the  merchant,  after  receiving  written  no- 
tice of  existing  deficiencies  and  given  reason- 
able time  for  correction,  fails  to  comply  as 
required,  he  will  receive  a  Notice  to  Appear 
in  court.  Pertinent  information  and  evi- 
dence concerning  violations  is  made  available 
to  the  magistrate  so  that  a  proper  decision 
can  be  rendered. 

For  additional  information  concerning  the 
Burglary  Security  Ordinance,  please  call  the 
Oakland  Police  Department  Security  Section 
at  273-3078. 

Burglary  can  be  prevented. 

Ordimancs  No.  6899  CMS. 
An  ordinance  amending  section  1-4.01  of,  and 
adding  sections  3-12.08  through  3-13.33  to, 
the  Oakland  Municipal  Code  to  require  se- 
curity devices  in  certain  buildings  used  for 
business  purposes,  as  a  burglary  prevention 
measure,  and  providing  for  the  enforce- 
ment thereof  by  the  citation  method 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Oakland  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  1-4.01  of  the  Oakland 
Municipal  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  a« 
follows: 

Sec.  1-4.01.  Citation  of  Violators  by  Ar- 
resting Officer.  Application  of  this  article. 
Any  person  who  is  arrested  for  a  violation  of 
SecUons  3-9.06.  3-9.07,  3-9.16,  3-13.13  through 
3-13.31,  4-5.011,  4-6.013.  5-3.07.  6-1.06, 
6-2.56.  6-2.57  or  6-3.12  of  the  Oakland  Mu- 
nicipal Code,  and  who  is  not  Immediately 
taken  before  a  magistrate,  shall  be  cited  by 
the  arresting  ofllcer  In  the  manner  set  forth 
In  this  ArUcle. 

Section  2.  Sections  3-12.08  through  3-13.22 
are  hereby  added  to  the  Oakland  Municipal 
Code  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  3-13.08.  Commercial  building.  Secu- 
rity requirements.  Exemptions.  All  existing 
and  future  buildings  in  the  City  of  Oakland 
used  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting, managing,  or  carrying  on  any  busi- 
ness, with  the  exception  of  those  hereinafter 
described,  shall,  when  unattended,  be  so  se- 
cured as  to  prevent  unauthorized  entry,  in 
accordance  with  specifications  for  physical 
security  of  exterior  accessible  openings  as 
provided  in  Sections  3-13.13  through  3-13.20 
of  this  code.  A  commercial  b\illding  shall 
be  considered  unattended  when  not  occupied 
by  a  watchman,  maintenance  personnel,  or 
other  authorized  persons  during  the  peri- 
od that  premises  are  closed  to  business.  Any 
building  used  for  Group  "A"  or  "B"  public 
assembly  occupancy,  as  defined  in  the  Oak- 
land Building  Code,  as  well  as  those  buildings 
used  for  Group  "F"  occupancy  of  the  type 
requiring  exit  doors  to  be  equipped  with 
panic  hardware  locks,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  hereof  relating  to  exterior 
doors.  Those  buildings  used  for  Group  "C", 
"D".  "H".  "I",  and  "J"  occupancy  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  hereof. 

Sec.  3-13.09  Conunerclal  building.  Security 
enforcement.  The  Chief  of  Police  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  administer  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  code  relating  to 
physical  security  requirements  for  commer- 
cial buildings  in  the  City  of  Oakland. 


Sec.  3-13.10  Commercial  building.  Re- 
sponsibility for  security.  The  responslbU- 
Ity  for  compliance  with  the  specifications  set 
forth  in  Sections  3-13.13  through  3-12.20  of 
this  code  concerning  physical  security  for  ex- 
terior openings  of  buildings  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  When  said  commercial  business  doe.s 
not  share  the  use  of  exterior  openings  with 
any  other  business  establishment,  the  person 
operating  said  business  shall  be  responsible 

(b)  When  two  or  more  businesses  share 
the  use  of  the  same  exterior  openings  of  any 
commercial  building,  the  owner  of  said  build- 
ing or  his  designated  agent  shall  be  responsi- 
ble. 

Sec.  3-12.11  Notification  to  persons  respon- 
sible. The  Chief  of  Police  shall  examine,  or 
cause  to  be  examined,  the  accessible  exterior 
openings  of  every  commercial  building,  or 
part  thereof,  which  is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions hereof.  Where  accessible  exterior  open- 
ings exist  which  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments hereof,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given 
to  the  responsible  person  setting  forth  the 
deficiencies  which  are  to  be  corrected,  and  the 
period  within  which  same  shall  be  completed. 
Failure  to  complete  corrective  action  in  the 
period  of  time  specified  shall  result  in  en- 
forcement action,  as  provided  in  Section  3- 
13.23. 

Sec.  3-13.13  Right  of  entry.  Members  of 
the  Police  Department  designated  by  the 
Chief  of  Police  shall  have  the  right,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  to 
enter  or  go  upon  or  about  any  building  or 
premises  used  for  business  purposes  at  any 
reasonable  hour  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting' 
the  physical  security  of  exterior  accessible 
openings  of  such  building  or  premises,  or  (oi 
any  other  purposes  consistent  herewith 
Such  members  shall  be  given  prompt  access 
to  any  area  of  the  building  or  premises  upon 
oral  notification  to  the  responsible  person: 
provided,  however,  that,  upon  request,  such 
member  shall  exhibit  a  badge  or  other  evi- 
dence of  his  identity  and  authority.  Refusal 
to  admit  such  member  for  such  purpose 
shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  3-13.13  Burglary  prevention.  Exte- 
rior accessible  openings.  All  exterior  acces- 
sible openings  of  any  building  used  for  busi- 
ness subject  to  the  provisions  hereof  and 
which  are  not  otherwise  protected  by  ap- 
proved photoelectric,  ultrasonic,  or  other  In- 
trusion detection  devices,  shall  be  secured  as 
herein,  and  in  Sections  3-12.14  through 
3-13.20  provided. 

Provided,  however,  exit  doors  serving  an 
occupant  load  of  more  than  ten,  and  serving 
hazardous  rooms  or  areas,  shall  be  openable 
from  the  inside  without  the  use  of  a  key  or 
any  special  knowledge  or  effort;  and  any  ad- 
ditional locking  device  on  such  doors  shall 
be  required  only  after  the  approval  of  the 
Fire  Marshal  has  been  first  had  and  obtained. 
Sec.  3-12.14  Front  doors.  Security  meas- 
ures. Locking  devices.  All  front  doors  o( 
any  building  or  premises  \ised  for  business 
purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereof,  shall  comply  with  the  following  re- 
quirements : 

( 1 )  Tempered  Glass  Doors.  Wood  or  metal 
doors  with  tempered  glass  panel,  solid  wood 
or  metal  doors  shall  be  secured  as  follows: 

(a)  A  single  door  shall  be  equipped  with 
either  double  cylinder  dead  lock  that  unlocks 
from  both  the  outside  and  inside  by  key,  or 
with  cylinder  dead  lock  that  unlocks  from 
the  outside  by  key  and  inside  by  turnplece. 
handle,  or  knob,  or  with  dead  locking  latch 
having  guarded  bolt  that  unlocks  from  the 
outside  by  key  and  Inside  by  turnplece,  han- 
dle, or  knob. 

(b)  On  double  doors  the  active  leaf  shall 
be  equipped  with  a  type  of  lock  as  prescribed 
for  single  doors  above  and  the  inactive  leaf 
shall  be  equipped  with  flush  bolts  at  head 
and  foot. 
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(2)  Doors  with  gl  i^  panels  not  of  tem- 
pered glass  and  do<  <s  that  have  nontem- 
pered  glass  panels  adjacent  to  the  door 
frame,  shall  be  secur  Jd  as  follows : 

(a)  A  single  door  ^all  be  equipped  with 
cylinder  dead  lock  ttiat  unlocks  from  both 
the  outside  and  insld  tiby  a  key. 

(b)  On  double  do<  es  the  active  leaf  shall 
be  equipped  with  c  rjlnder  dead  lock  that 
unlocks  from  both  tt  ^  outside  and  Inside  by 
a  key  and  the  inactiv  >  leaf  shall  be  equipped 
with  flush  bolts  at  heqd  and  loot. 

(3)  Rolling  overhesid  doors  that  are  not 
controlled  or  locked  liy  electric  power  opera- 
tion shall  be  equlppjed  on  the  inside  with 
the  following  protectljvie  devices: 

(a)  Manually  operated  doors  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  slide  bolt$  on  the  bottom  bar. 

(b)  Chain  operated  doors  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  cast  Irip  keeper  and  pin  for 
securing  the  hand  chWn. 

(c)  Crank  operated!  doors  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  means  ibt  securing  the  operat- 
mg  shaft.  I 

(4)  A  solid  overheaU,  swinging,  sliding,  or 
accordion  garage-typ^  door  shall  be  secured 
with  a  cylinder  lock,  madlock,  and/ or  metal 
slide  bar,  bolt,  or  cros^ttar  on  the  Inside  when 
not  otherwise  controUpd  or  locked  by  electric 
power  operation.  If  piadlock  is  used.  It  shall 
be  of  hardened  steel  shackle,  with  minimum 
four  pin  tumbler  opiuatlon.  In  the  event 
that  this  type  of  dooi^  provides  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  front  of  ihe  building,  a  cylinde? 
lock  or  padlock  may  bq  used  on  the  outside 

(5)  Metal  accordlok  grate  or  grill-type 
doors  shall  be  equipped  with  metal  guide 
track  at  top  and  bottdm  and  a  cylinder  lock 
and/or  padlock  with  gardened  steel  shackle 
and  minimum  four  pli>  tumbler  operation 

(6)  Outside  hinges  i^h  all  front  doors  shall 
be  provided  with  non^amovable  pins.  Such 
hinge  pins  may  be  either  welded,  flanged  or 
secured  by  a  screw        '  ' 


Sec.  3-12.15  Rear  sic 
Security     measures. 


5  and  basement  doors, 
cklng     devices.     All 


accessible  rear,  side  a£d  basement  doors  of 
any  building  or  premjaes  used  for  business 


purposes  and  subject 
of.  shall  comply  with 
ments: 

(1)   All   doors   of 


i^the  provisions  here- 
pe  following  requlre- 

.h.n  , —    A^   *yP^*   listed    below 

riiaU  comply  with  the^  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 3-12.14  for  front  dters. 

dJ^  Z^K^""***  elass^oors,  wood  or  metal 
ao<W8,  with  tempered  gnss  panel 

(b)  Metal  doors.        K 

(c)  Rolling  overhead  doors. 

.J**l.^"'*  overhead,  Uwlnglng,  sliding,  or 
accordion  garage-type  ^bors. 

doirl  "***^    accordionT ■  grate    or    grill-type 

thlt'i,^^",  ^"^**  ^•*T?  P«"«"»  and  doors 
f^^  J",  ^i"**  panels  adjacent  to  the  door 
frame  shall  be  secured  4a  follows  • 

uif^^*  ^'*^^  P*n*'  ^a"  »>«  covered  with 
°^^f"«^**  '^"*  oi«-half  inch  round  or 

man  t'  aSn  or'  """'f ''  '""^^  "°*  "°'^ 

teAai  o^r-  mesr  ^' ']  °'  "'  '"^'  "'  "  '»«- 

(c)  If  the  door  or  (lass  panel  barrier  is 
on  the  outside,  it  sh^l  be  secured  with 
rounded  head  flush  bol ;  on  the  outside. 

(d)  If  the  remaininirl  portion  of  a  door 
panel  exceeds  8"  x  :%■•  (excluding  door 
frame),  is  of  wood,  bit  not  of  solid  core 
construction,  or  U  less  <»an  1%"  thick  said 
portion  shall  be  covere  K  on  the  Inside  with 
at  least  16  gauge  sheet) 
■crews. 

(3)  Wood  doors,  not  <|l!  solid  core  construc- 
uon  or  with  panels  tt  ^rein  less  than  1  ^4 " 
lii  J''  fl*""  *^  covered  ^b  the  Inside  with  at 
least  16  gauge  sheet 
screws. 

(4)  Locking  Devices: 

eithU  \  ^'l!?'"  *'*^'"  •*'^*  *>«  equipped  with 
either  double  cylinder    *      -   -       '^'■ 


if^fc    . 1"  -.^""u,;.   4ead  lock  that  un- 
locks from  both  the  ouiside  and  inside  by 


steel    attached    with 


key,  with  cyUnder  dead  lock  that  unlocks 
from  the  outside  by  key  and  inside  by  ttu-n- 
piece,  handle,  or  knob,  with  dead  locking 
latch  having  guarded  bolt  that  unlocks  from 
outside  by  key  and  inside  by  turnplece,  han- 
die,  or  knob,  or  with  approved  slide  bar  bolt, 
crossbar,  and/or  padlock.  If  padlock  is  used, 
it  shall  be  of  hardened  steel  shackle,  with 
minimum  four  pin  tumbler  operation. 

(b)  On  double  doors  the  active  leaf  shall 
be  equipped  with  a  type  of  lock  as  prescribed 
for  single  doors  above  and  the  inactive  leaf 
shall  be  equipped  with  flush  bolts  at  head 
and  foot. 

(5)  Outside  hinges  on  all  rear,  side  and 
basement  doors  shall  be  provided  with  non- 
removable pins.  Such  hinge  pins  may  be 
either  welded,  flanged,  or  secured  by  a  screw 

Ssc.  3-12.16  Roof  doors.  Security  meas- 
ures. Locking  devices.  All  doors  that  exit 
onto  the  roof  of  any  building  or  premises 
used  for  business  purposes  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  comply  with  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

( 1 )  Doors  with  glass  panels  and  any  glass 
panels  that  are  adjacent  to  the  door  frame 
shall  be  protected  as  follows: 

(a)  The  glass  portion  shall  be  covered 
with  iron  or  steel  grills  of  at  least  Ig"  ma- 
terial of  no  more  than  2"  mesh  securely 
fastened.  ' 

(b)  If  the  door  or  glass  panel  barrier  is 
on  the  outside,  it  shall  be  secured  with 
rounded  head  flush  bolt  on  the  outside. 

(c)  If  the  remaining  portion  of  a  door 
panel  exceeds  8"  x  12"  (excluding  door 
frame)  and  U  of  wood,  but  not  of  solid  core 
construction,  or  Is  less  than  1%"  thick 
said  porUon  shall  be  covered  on  the  Inside 
w  th  at  least  16  gauge  sheet  steel  attached 
with  screws. 

(2)  Wood  Doors  not  of  solid  core  construc- 
tion, or  with  panels  therein  less  than  l%" 
thick,  shall  be  covered  on  the  inside  with 
at  least  16  gauge  sheet  steel  attached  with 
screws. 

(3)  All  roof  doors  shaU  be  provided  with 
a  lock  that  will  permit  the  door  to  be  opened 
from  the  Inside  without  the  use  of  a  key 
or  any  special  knowledge  or  effort. 

(4)  Outside  hinges  on  all  roof  doors  shall 
be  provided  with  nonremovable  pins  Such 
hinge  pins  may  be  either  welded,  flanged  or 
secured  by  a  screw.  ' 

Sec.  3-12.17  Glass  windows.  Side  or  rear 
security  measures.  Locking  devices.  The 
Chief  of  Police  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Fire  Marshal,  determine  the  extent  of 
protection,  if  any,  that  will  be  required  for 
accessible  glass  windows  at  the  side  or  rear 
of  building.  Glass  windows  shall  be  deemed 
accessible  if  less  than  eighteen  (18)  feet 
above  the  ground.  In  making  his  determi- 
nation he  shaU  consider  whether  the  side  of 
the  buUding  fronts  on  a  street,  the  area 
location  and  contents  thereof,  and  whether 
such  openings  are  protected  by  Intrusion 
detection  devices. 

(1)  The  Chief  of  Police  may  require  side 
and  rear  glass  windows  with  a  pane  exceeding 
ninety-six  (96)  square  inches  in  area  with 
its  smallest  dimension  exceeding  6  '  "to  be 
protected  in  the  following  manner:     ' 

(a)  Inside  or  outside  iron  bars  of  at  least 
one-Inch  round  or  I"  x  V4"  flat  steel  mate- 
rial, spaced  not  more  than  5"  apart,  securely 
fastened,  or 

(b)  Inside  or  outside  iron  or  steel  grills 
of  at  least  !g"  material  of  2"  mesh  securely 
fastened.  ' 

(c)  If  window  barrier  is  on  the  outside  It 
shall  be  secured  with  rounded  head  flush 
bolt  on  the  outside. 

(2)  If  the  side  or  rear  window  Is  of  the 
type  that  can  be  opened,  it  shaU.  where  ap- 
plicable, be  secured  on  the  inside  with  either 
a  glide  bar.  bolt,  crossbar,  and/or  padlock 
with  hardened  steel  shackle,  and  minimum 
four  pin  tumbler  operation. 

(3)  Outside  hinges  on  all  side  and  rear 
glass  windows  shall  be  provided  with  nonre- 
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movable  pins.  Such  hinge  pins  may  be 
either  welded,  flanged,  or  secured  by  a  screw. 
Sec.  3-12.18  Accessible  transoms,  security 
measures.  Locking  devices.  All  exterior 
transoms  exceeding  8"xl2"  on  the  side  and 
rear  of  any  building  or  premises  used  for 
business  purposes  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions hereof  shaU  be  protected  by  either  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Outside  iron  bars  of  at  least  'i  "  round 
or  1 'x'4"  flat  steel  matetial,  spaced  no  more 
than  5"  apart,  or 

(2)  Outelde  iron  or  steel  grlUs  of  at  least 
U     material  but  not  more  than  2"  mesh. 

(3)  The  window  barrier  shall  be  secured 
with  rounded  head  flush  bolts  on  the  outside 

Sec.  3-12.19  Roof  openings.  Security  meas- 
vures.    Locking  devices. 

A.  All  glass  skylights  on  the  roof  of  any 
building  or  premises  used  for  business  pur- 
poses and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof 
shall  be  provided  with: 

(1)  Iron  bars  of  at  least  >^"  round  or 
l"x',4"  flat  steel  material  under  the  skylight 
and  securely  fastened,  or 

(2)  A  steel  grill  of  at  least  y,"  material  of 
2"  mesh  under  the  skylight  and  securely  fas- 
tened. 

B.  All  hatchway  openings  on  the  roof  of 
any  building  or  premises  used  for  business 
purposes  and  subject  to  the  provisions  here- 
of shall  be  secured  as  follows: 

( 1 )  If  the  hatchway  is  of  wooden  material 
it  shall  be  covered  on  the  inside  with  at  least 
16  gauge  sheet  steel  attached  with  screws. 

(2)  The  hatchway  shall  be  secured  from 
the  inside  with  a  slide  bar  or  slide  bolts 
The  use  of  crossbar  or  padlock  U  unauthor- 
ized, unless  approved  by  the  Fire  Marshal. 

(3)  Outside  hinges  on  aU  hatchway  open- 
ings shall  be  provided  with  nonremovable 
pins.  Such  hinge  pins  may  be  either  welded, 
flanged,  or  secured  by  a  screw. 

C.  All  air  duct  or  air  vent  openings  ex- 
ceeding 8"  X  12"  on  the  roof  of  any  build- 
ing or  premises  used  for  business  purposes 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be 
secured  by  covering  the  same  with  either  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Iron  bars  of  at  least  Vi"  round  or  1" 
X  >4"  flat  steel  material,  spaced  no  more 
than  5"  apart  and  securely  fastened,  or 

(2)  A  steel  grill  of  at  least  V4"  material 
of  2"  mesh  and  securely  fastened. 

(3)  n  the  barrier  U  on  the  outside  it  shall 
be  secured  with  rounded  head  flush  boiu  on 
the  outside. 

Sec.  3-12.20  Burglary  prevention.  In- 
trusion detection  devices.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Chief  of  Police  that  the  secu- 
rity measures  and  locking  devices  prescribed 
In  secUons  3-12.13  through  3-12.19  of  thU 
code  do  not  adequately  secure  the  building 
he  may  require  the  installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  photoelectric,  ultrasonic,  or  other 
intrusion  detection  device.  In  exercising  hu 
discretion  he   shall   consider   whether: 

(a)  The  business  sstablishment  has  expe- 
rienced a  high  Incidence  of  burglary  in  the 
past,   or 

(b)  The  type  of  merchandise  and  Its  in- 
ventory value  require  added  security  pro- 
tection. 

If  he  determines  that  such  installation  Is 
required,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  to 
the  responsible  person  setting  forth  the  in- 
stallation to  be  made  and  the  period  within 
which  same  shall  be  completed.  Failure  to 
complete  the  installation  in  the  time  spec- 
ified shall  result  In  enforcement  action  as 
provided  in  Section  3-12.22. 

Sec.  3-12.21  Appeal  from  Intrusion  detec- 
tion device  requirements.  Within  ten  (10) 
days  after  the  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Chief  of  Police  requiring  the  installation 
and  maintenance  of  photoelectric,  ultrasonic, 
or  other  intrusion  detection  device,  the  per- 
son responsible  for  compliance  therewith  may 
appeal  in  writing  to  the  City  Manager.  In 
filing  such  noUce  of  appeal,  the  appellant 
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shall  «et  forth  the  sp«ctflc  grounds  wherein  It 
Is  claimed  there  waa  an  error  or  abuse  of 
discretion  by  the  Chief  of  Police,  or  wherein 
the  issuance  of  said  written  notice  was  not 
supported  by  proper  evidence. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  appeal,  the  City  Man- 
ager shall  set  said  matter  for  hearing  and 
cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  ap- 
pellant and  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  or  his 
authorized  representative,  not  less  than  five 
(6)  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for  said  hear- 
ing. At  such  hearing  the  appellant  shall 
show  cause  on  the  grounds  specified  In  the 
Notice  of  Appeal  why  the  action  excepted  to 
should  not  be  affirmed. 

The  City  Manager  may  affirm,  reverse,  or 
modify  the  decision  of  the  Chief  of  Police 
requiring  the  Installation  and  maintenance 
of  a  photoelectric,  ultrasonic,  other  intrusion 
detection  device.  If  said  decision  Is  affirmedc 
or  modified  by  the  City  Manager,  the  appel- 
lant shall  be  given  written  notice  thereof  by 
the  Chief  of  Police  setting  forth  the  Installa- 
tion to  be  made  and  the  period  of  time  with- 
in which  the  same  shall  be  completed.  In 
no  event  shall  the  period  be  less  than  that 
originally  granted  appellant.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  City  Manager's  decision  shall 
be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  enforceable 
as  In  Section  3-12.22  provided. 

Provided,  however,  any  person  excepting 
to  the  decision  of  the  City  Manager  may 
within  ten  (10)  days  sifter  the  date  of  such 
decision,  appeal  in  writing  to  the  Ci;y  Coim- 
cll  by  flUng  with  the  City  Clerk  a  written 
notice  of  appeal,  setting  forth  the  specific 
grounds  thereof.  The  City  Clerk  shall  forth- 
with set  said  matter  for  hearing  tefore  the 
City  Council  and  caiise  notice  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  appeUant,  to  the  City  Manager, 
and  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  or  his  authorized 
representative,  not  less  than  five  (5)  days 
prior  to  date  set  for  said  hearing.  As  such 
hearing  before  the  City  Council  the  appel- 
lant shall  show  cause  on  the  grounds  spec- 
ified In  the  notice  of  appeal  why  the  deci- 
sion of  the  City  Manager  should  not  be  af- 
firmed. 

If  the  City  Coimcil  affirms  or  modifies  the 
decision  of  the  City  Manager  the  appellant 
ahaU  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  the  Installation  to  be  made  and 
the  period  of  time  within  which  the  same 
shall  be  completed.  In  no  event  shall  the 
new  period  of  time  be  less  than  that  granted 
originally.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Council,  on  appeal,  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor  and  enforceable  as 
provided  In  Section  3-12.22  provided. 

Sec.  3-12.22  Enforcement  by  citation  meth- 
od. Sections  3-12.13  through  3-12.21  of  this 
Article  may  be  enforced  by  the  method  pro- 
vided for  m  Article  4.  Chapter  1,  of  this 
Code,  and  Sections  853.1  through  853.4  of 
the  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of  California. 
Said  Sections  shall  be  enforced  by  members 
of  the  Police  Department. 

Section  2.  Thla  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
six  (6)   months  after  its  final  passage. 

Said  Section  1-4.01  hereinabove  amended 
now  reads  as  follows:  "Sec.  1-4.01  Citation  of 
violators  by  arresting  officer;  application  of 
thla  article.  Any  person  who  Is  arrested  for 
a  violation  of  sections  3-9.06,  3-9.07,  3-«.16, 
4-6.011,  4-«.012,  6-3.07.  6-1.08,  6-2.56,  6-2.57 
or  6-8.12  of  the  Oakland  Municipal  Code  and 
who  la  not  Immediately  taken  before  a  mag- 
istrate shall  be  cited  by  the  arresting  officer 
in  the  manner  set  forth  In  this  Article." 


LEOISLATTON  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS  EMERGENCY 
STRIKE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  require  the  administration 
to  make  a  complete  study  of  existing 
emergency  strike  laws  and  to  make  rec- 


ommendations to  the  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 15,  1987,  for  improvements  In  such 
laws. 

Joining  with  me  in  cosponsorlng  this 
measure  are  17  other  Senators — Sena- 
tors MoRSK,  BKNNrrr.  Bkkwstkr,  Bur- 
dick,  DoMiNicK,  Douglas.  Pahnin,  Poho, 
KncHEL,  Miller,  Monroket,  Moss, 
Mttrpht,  Prouty,  Saiionstall,  Scott, 

and  TBT7RHOND. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  is  as 
follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  directed 
to  commence  Immediately  a  complete  study 
of  the  operations  and  adequacy  of  the  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  and  to  report  to  the  Congress 
by  January  16,  1967  the  findings  of  such 
study  together  with  appropriate  recommen- 
dations for  such  amendments  to  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  and  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  as  will  provide  Improved  per- 
manent procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
emergency  labor  disputes. 

This  joint  resolution  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study  the  exist- 
ing laws  we  have  concerning  emergency 
labor  disputes  and  give  us,  by  January 
15.  1967,  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations for  improving  them. 

The  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution- 
are  identical  to  those  contained  in  an 
amendment  I  proposed  to  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  which  the  Senate  adopted  but 
which  was  lost  in  conference.  The  iden- 
tical provisions  were  also  offered  by  me 
as  an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
on  the  recent  airlines  strike,  and  again 
they  passed  the  Senate  but  died  when 
the  bill  itself  became  unnecessary  be- 
cause of  the  strike  settlement. 

We  in  the  Senate  face  a  crucial  issue 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  we  still  have  an  opportunity — and 
a  clear  duty — to  get  this  measure  en- 
acted into  law  this  year  on  Its  own 
merits. 

At  least  three  aspects  of  oiur  present 
situation  are  clear: 

First,  existing  laws  on  emergency  labor 
disputes  are  i^iadequate.  Every  Ameri- 
can knows  it,  and  the  President  has  ac- 
knowledged it  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  earlier  this  year,  when  he  said: 

I  also  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  consider 
measures  which  without  improperly  Invading 
State  and  local  authority  will  enable  us  effec- 
tively to  deal  with  strikes  which  threaten 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  national  interest. 

Second,  unless  we  pass  general  laws  to 
protect  the  public,  we  will  inevitably  end 
up,  time  after  time,  with  crisis  bills  satis- 
fying no  one. 

And  third,  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the 
administration  is  presently  caught  in  the 
paralysis  of  a  dilemma  of  its  own  making, 
for  the  administration  has  acknowledged 
that  we  need  new  laws  and  yet  is  un- 
willing to  proceed  without  a  consensus. 
But  It  ought  to  be  clear  beyond  question 
that  a  consensus  as  to  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  next  to  Impossible — and  in  any 
event,  this  is  one  legislative  area  where 
the  best  bill  is  not  always  the  most  popu- 
lar. 

No  legislation  is  perfect,  and  no  legis- 
lation will  ever  have  complete  support 
from  every  segment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Yet  on  July  20,  1966,  the  President, 
iii  response  to  a  question  about  his  plans 


to  recommend  emergency  strike  legisla- 
tion, told  a  press  conference: 

We  are  stlU  searching  for  that  answer  and 
we  would  Uke  to  find  a  solution  that  could 
be  embraced  by  the  AdmlnlstraUon,  man- 
agement and  labor  and  the  Congress.  Up  to 
this  point  we've  not  been  very  successful. 

Surely  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  promise 
of  the  state  of  the  Union  message  has 
thus  far  gone  imfulfllled,  for  if  we  must 
wait  for  that  kind  of  consensus — a  con- 
sensus not  achieved  even  in  much  less 
controversial  legislative  fields— we  may 
well  wait  forever. 

We  ask  only  for  the  administratlon'.s 
best  judgment.  That  is  all  we  need,  but 
we  need  it  now,  not  a  year  from  now 
when  we  are  faced  with  other  crlppllne 
strikes  and  are  forced  again  to  play  "hide 
and  seek"  with  an  administration  un- 
willing to  say  what  it  wants  or  even 
whether  it  wants  anything  at  all. 

We  in  the  Congress  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  demand  that  the  adminis- 
tration take  a  stand,  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er; and,  to  move  deliberately  to  enact 
legislation  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  last  month.  With  much 
of  the  Nation's  essential  air  transporta- 
tion paralyzed,  with  Congress  desperately 
seeking  a  solution,  the  administration 
was  absolutely  powerless  under  existins 
law  and  absolutely  unwilling  to  ask  fov 
new  laws  and  equally  unwilling  to  say 
that  it  did  not  want  new  laws. 

We  need  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the 
1963  rail  work  rules  bill  and  the  1966 
airline  strike  bill  by  finding  a  general 
mechanism  wliich  can  be  invoked  without 
resort  to  Congress  each  time  the  public 
health  or  safety  is  in  danger.  And  we 
need  to  know  where  the  administration 
stands  and  what  it  wants. 

This  Joint  resolution  is  in  no  sen.se 
buckpasslng,  for  it  is  an  affirmative  as- 
svunptlon  of  responsibility  by  the  Con- 
gress in  an  area  where  only  the  Congres.s 
can  legislate.  Yet  there  is  no  escaping 
the  fact  that  the  administration's  views 
are  important  and  we  are  entitled  to  have 
them. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  administration 
give  us  the  benefit  of  its  experience,  its 
expertise,  and  its  best  judgment.  With 
that  as  a  starting  point,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  can  fashion  sound  legislation  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  when  strikes  oi 
lockouts  imperil  the  national  health  and 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  195)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  study 
the  operations  and  adequacy  of  the 
emergency  labor  disputes  provisions  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  to  make 
appropriate  recommendations  for  Im- 
provements in  such  laws;  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  (tor  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Resolution  300  the 
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names  of  the  Senitor  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender].  tihe  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young],  ard  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolhia  [Bttr.  Russell]  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  I»RESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  Bl 


PRESENTED 


he  relief  of  Matsusuke 
the  relief  of   Antonio 


The  Secretary  4*  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  22.  1966,  he 
presented  to  the  Pz^esident  of  the  United 
States  the  foUowiiig  enrolled  bills: 

S.  146.  An  act  foij  the  relief  of  Delma  S. 
Pozas; 

S.  153.  An  act  for 
Tengan; 

S.  372.  An   act   toi „.    „^^v,^v, 

Jesus  Senra  (Rodriguez)  and  his  wife,  Mer- 
cedes M.  Miranda  det  Senra; 

S.  766.  An  act  for  tihe  relief  of  Lt.  Samuel 
B.  Rondberg,  U.S.  Ar^iy  Reserve; 

S.  993.  An  act  foi  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
Valdes  Cruz; 

S.  1120.  An  act  foi  fhe  relief  of  Dr.  Ortello 
Rodriguez  Perez; 

S.  1449.  An  act  for  ihe  relief  of  Dr.  Enrique 
Ramon  Ducassl;  ' 

S.  1474.  An  act  to  *eate  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Pe<]  aral  laws  limiting  polit- 
ical activity  by  oflBoers  and  employees  of 
Government; 

S.  1571.  An  act  fof  the  reUef  of  Kermit 
Wager,  of  Lebanon,  $.  Dak.; 

S.  2177.  An  act  foi  I  the  relief  of  Donald  I. 
Abbott; 

S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Konsta- 
dyna  Bynl  Dellroglo^  and  her  minor  child 
Alexandros  Deliroglo  li 


8.  2287.  An  act  to 


drologlc  study  and  1:  i  irestlgation  of  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula; 

S.  2348.  An  act  for 
G.  Echenique; 

S.  2376.  An  act  foi 
Presman; 

S.  2447.  An   act   foi 


turo^lctor  Pajardo-qarpio; 

the  reUef  of  Dr.  Felix 


S.  2529.  An  act  for 
Hurtado  Perez. 

S.  2555.  An  act  for 
Soon 

S.  2626.  An  act  for  ^4e  relief  of  Dr.  ArRvrios 


the   State   of   Maine 


Island  Regional  School  District 


S.  3272.  An  act  for 
Albo  Maya; 
S.  3421.  An  act  to 


luthorize  a  5-year  hy- 


the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
the  relief  of  Dr.   Ar- 


the  relief  of  Kim  Kin 


A.  TslfuOs 

S.  2789.  An   act  foi 
berto  Otelza; 

S.  2796.  An  act  for 
Anrrich; 

S.  2800.  An  act  for 
seph  Suad; 

S.  2838.  An  act  for 
der; 

S.  2854.  An  act  for 
fried  Kaestner; 

S.  2865.  An   act   foi 
fredo  Hernandez; 

S.  2869.  An  act  for 
Enrique  Diaz; 

S.  2945.  An  act  for 
E.  Condom; 

S.  2946.  An  act  for 
V.  Machado; 

S.  2973.  An  act  to  pfetmit  Edward  C.  Bower 
to  serve  as  a  dlrectoi    of  the  Virgin  Islands 
National   Bank  prior   '-    -■       ■    " 
citizenship; 

S.  3189.  An  act  for 
Portuondo; 

S.  3261.  An  act  to 


the  relief  of  Dr.  AI- 
<  he  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
t  le  relief  of  George  Jo- 
t  le  relief  of  Irene  Sny- 
t  He  relief  of  Dr.  Gottl- 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
Ae  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
t  lie.  relief  of  Dr.  Jaime 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 


improvements  thereon  to  the  University  of 
Alaska;  and 

S.  3510.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreational  Area,  in  the  States  of  Connectl- 
cut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  his  obtaining  U.S. 

■ie  relief  of  Dr.  Alonso 

tiithorize  the  Secretary 

or  the  Interior  to  ctuvey  certain  lands  in 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  executive  business. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 

Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 

business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Eva  B.  Adams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  clerk  will  proceed  to 
state  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Prank  A.  Kaufman,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Maryland. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Alexander  Harvey  n.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Maryland. 

The  nomination  was  conflrified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


to   the   Mount   Desert 


1  l^e  reUef  of  Dr.  Jacobo 

._7- •~  authorize  the  Secretary 

or  Agriculture  to  convjey  certain  lands  and 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  bills  on 
the  calendar  beginning  with  No.  1577, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  calendar 
be  considered  in  sequence. 


RESEARCH  INTO  SPINAL  CORD 
INJURIES  AND  DISEASES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  203)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  re- 
search into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  dis- 
eases which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  section  216  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  each  fiscal  year  in  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1.  1966,  and  ending  June  30 
1972,  the  Administrator  shall  set  aside  not 
less  than  $100,000  of  funds  appropriated  for 
medical  research,  authorized  by  section  4101 
of  this  title,  for  the  conduct  of  research  into 
spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases,  and  other 
disabilities  that  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  thd^blll  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1610) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OP   THB   BILL 

The  bill  provides  that  funds  appropriated 
for  research  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
shall  have  set  aside  in  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  July  1,  1966,  and  ending  June  30 
1972,  a  total  of  not  less  than  $100,000  for 
research  into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  dis- 
eases and  other  diseases  that  lead  to  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities. 

This  bill  would  accomplish  thU  simple 
purpose  stated  In  the  paragraph  above  and 
would  not  cause  any  addlUonal  appropria- 
tion. '^ 

Section  216(a)(1)  of  title  38  specifically 
directs  the  Administrator  to  conduct  re- 
search m  the  field  of  prosthetic  appliances 
prosthesis,  and  similar  devices.  The  present 
research  program  in  the  Veterans'  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  directly  related  to  spinal  cord  re- 
search alone  approaches  twice  the  amount 
set  forth  in  this  bUl.  Enactment  of  this  bill- 
will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the  needs 
of  this  particular  group  and  will  in  no  way 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  Interfere 
with  the  research  program  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum of  expenditure  for  spinal  cord  research 
and  is  in  no  way  intended  to  set  an  upper 
limit  on  the  amount  of  research  done  in  this 
area. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  FOR 
TREBLE  DAMAGE  ACTIONS  TO 
DIRECT  LOAN  AND  INSURED  LOAN 
CASES 

The  bill  (JI.R.  7850)  to  amend  section 
1822(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  provisions  for  treble-dam- 
age actions  to  direct  loan  and  insured 
loan  cases  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1612).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

■XPLAMATTON   or  THK  BILL 

EzlBtlng  law  (aec.  1822,  title  38.  United 
8tat««  Code)  permits  s  veteran  to  Institute 
action  against  any  party  who  knowingly 
makes,'' effects,  or  participates  In  a  sale  of 
any  property  to  a  veteran  In  excess  of  the 
reasonable  value  as  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator where  the  property  Is  guaran- 
teed under  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
38.  Damages  are  set  at  three  times  the 
amount  of  such  excess  consideration.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  extend  the  same 
protection  to  the  veteran  who  obtains  a  di- 
rect or  insured  loan  as  is  now  provided  to 
the  veteran  who  has  a  guaranteed  loan. 

A  House  amendment  to  the  bill  would  as- 
sure lU  appUcablUty  to  direct  loans  to  vet- 
erans covered  by  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1066. 

The  measure  Is  supported  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  which  advises  that  It 
would  not  result  In  any  increased  cost. 


cedures  In  financing  and  managing  of  the 
acquired  properties,  and  will  result  In  some 
sa^ngs  of  administrative  costs. 


DEDUCTION  BY  BROKERS  OP  CER- 
TAIN COSTS  AND  EXPENSK3  FROM 
RENTAL  COLLECTIONS  ON  PROP- 
ERTIES ACQUIRED  UND;jK  THE 
VETERANS'  LOAN  PROGR^lMS 

The  bill  (HJl.  11927)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
permit  deduction  by  brokers  of  certain 
costs  and  expenses  from  rental  collec- 
tions on  properties  acquired  under  the 
veterans'  loan  programs  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1613),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXFLAMATION    OF    THE    Bn.L 

This  bill  would  give  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  authority  to  permit  brokers 
to  deduct  from  rental  collections  fees  for 
services  rendered  and  authorized  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  managing 
of  Veterans'  Administration-owned  proper- 
ties which  had  been  acquired  under  the  loan 
guarantee  and  direct  loan  programs.  Under 
existing  practice  where  a  property  is  taken 
over  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
property  is  given  to  a  broker  for  manage- 
ment. This  broker  collects  rent  and  p>er- 
form«  the  necessary  property  maintenance  or 
arranges  for  such  maintenance.  Payment  is 
presently  made  under  regular  vouchering 
procedures,  and  in  some  Instances  brokers 
advance  maintenance  expenses  such  as  deco- 
rating, grass  cutting,  snow  removal,  etc.  In 
other  Instances  brokers  with  smaU  accounts 
cannot  feasibly  make  such  advances. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  desires  to 
permit  payment  for  these  services  out  of 
rents  received  from  these  properties  and 
proposed  that  such  action  be  taken  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  who  advised  that  such 
a  procedure  was  not  authorized,  while  not 
questioning  the  desirability  of  the  proposal. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises  that 
enactment  of  this  proposal  will  simplify  pro- 


FORT  LYON  VETERANS'  HOSPITAL 
RESKRVA-nON.  COLO. 

The  bill  (HH.  12864)  to  retrocede  to 
the  State  of  Colorado  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion held  by  the  United  States  over  the 
real  property  comprising  the  Port  Lyon 
Veterans'  Hospital  Reservation  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1614) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KZPLANATION    OF   THE    BUI. 

Simply  stated,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  retrocede  to  Colorado  exclusive  jtirlsdlction 
over  the  Port  Lyon,  Colo.,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Reservation,  and  thereby  facilitate 
the  opportunity  of  the  rcEervation  residents 
to  vote. 

The  Port  Lyon  Veterans'  Hospital  is  lo- 
cated li>  Bent  County  In  Colorado,  near  the 
city  of  Las  Animas.  It  Is  on  a  618.2-acre 
Federal  installation  with  approximately  1,150 
persons  of  whom  approximately  125  are  resi- 
dent employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  United  States  has  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  the  reservation,  except  for  the 
service  of  civil  and  criminal  processes. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  advocated 
general  legislation  to  take  care  of  cases  such 
as  this.  Places  over  which  the  United  States 
has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  are  not  considered 
part  of  the  State  In  which  they  are  physically 
located.  Only  the  States  of  California,  West 
Virginia,  Utah,  and  Nevada  jwrmlt  residents 
of  such  areas  to  qualify  as  voters.  Since 
there  is  no  general  law  on  this  subject,  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration have  no  objections  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  specific  proposal. 


In  the  early  thirties,  the  city  of  Blloxl  paid 
the  acquisition  cost  of  709  acres  of  ground, 
a  portion  of  which  is  now  used  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Center.  Since  1950 
some  266  acres  have  been  declared  excess  and 
transferred  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration which  subsequently  transferred  it 
to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  use 
by  the  adjoining  Air  Force  base. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Interposes 
no  objection  to  favorable  action  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

There  would  be  no  additional  expenditure 
of  funds  as  the  reetilt  of  this  legislation. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BI- 
LOXI,  MISS. 

The  bill(H.R.  13012)  to  provide  for 
tlie  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
to  the  city  of  Biloxl,  Miss.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1615).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE   BIU. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
.  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Biloxl,  Miss.,  without  monetary  considera- 
tion, all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  a  tract  of  land,  76.82  acres, 
the  same  being  a  portion  of  the  reservation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Center  and 
which  la  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  agency. 
Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
deed  of  conveyance  shaU  provide  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 


CONVEYANCE    OP    CERTAIN  l»ROP- 

ERTY      TO      PINELLAS      COUNTY, 

FLA. 

The  bill  (HJl.  12352)  authorizing  the 
conveyance  of  certain  property  to  Pinel- 
las County,  Fla.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  tliird  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1617).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

RnaposE 

This,  bill  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  approxi- 
mately 370  acres  of  land  which  has  been 
declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  United  States,  situated  In  the  State  oi 
Florida  to  the  county  of  Pinellas,  Fla.,  for 
park,  recreational,  health,  or  educational  use 
The  bill  further  provides  that  the  conveyance 
shall  be  made  to  the  county  wlthdut  reim- 
bursement because  Pinellas  County  originally 
purchased  the  land  and  donated  it  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  site  for  the  Bay 
Pine  Veterans'  Admlnstratlon  Center. 

The  bill  «s  amended  by  the  House  further 
provides  that:  (1)  The  county  erect  a  suit- 
able fence  between  the  property  conveyed 
by  this  measure  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration property.  (2)  Pinellas  County  main- 
tain an  incinerator  and  sewage  disposal  plant 
on  the  property  without  cost  to  the  Veterans' 
Center,  (3)  the  GSA  Include  such  restrictions 
or  reservations  in  the  conveyance  to  Insure 
that  the  property  will  not  be  used  in  any 
manner  which  would  Interfere  with  the  care 
and  treatment  of  patients  In  the  VA  Center. 
and  (3)  should  the  county  faU  to  use  the 
property  for  park,  recreation,  health,  or 
educational  purposes  the  land  would  revert 
to  the  United  States. 

Additional  Justification  and  explanation  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  found  in  House 
Report  1799,  as  follows: 

"The  bUl  proposes  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  of  General  Services  to  transfer  to 
the  county  of  Pinellas,  Fla.,  without  mone- 
tary consideration  for  park  recreational 
health,  or  educational  purposes,  a  tract  ot 
land  of  approximately  370  acres  which  Is  now 
a  portion  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Center. 

"In  1931  and  1932  approximately  831  acres 
of  land  In  PlneUas  County,  Pla.,  was  donated 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  by  Pinellas 
County  and  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  constructed  a  cen- 
ter on  the  land  which  now  consists  of  400 
domiciliary  and  652  hospital  beds.  Approxi- 
mately 145  acres  of  upland  and  225  acres  of 
submerged  land,  aU  a  part  of  said  831  acres. 
have  been  determined  to  be  In  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"A  sulxiommlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  held  hearings  on  July  8,  1966, 
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m  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., and  received  extensive 
testimony  from  locfl  citizens.  Prom  the 
evidence  submitted,  tOie  committee  believes 
that  Pinellas  County^  pla.,  has  a  plan  for  use 
of  370  excess  acres  fof  public  purposes  which 
wUl  be  of  great  beneCt  to  the  community. 
Since  the  land  was  gifvien  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  cosi  the  committee  believes 
that  portion  which  1^  excess  to  Federal  needs 
should  be  returned  ^  that  the  donors  can 
dedicate  it  to  public  Ude. 

"The  bill  provides  I  that  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance shall  conUlni  certain  terms  and  con- 
dlUons  to  protect  thej  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"There  will  be  no  impropriation  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provij  ibns  of  this  legislation." 
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REPLACEMENT  DP  THE  14TH 
STREET  BRIDO:  ij  IN  WASHINGTON 
D.C. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12ii9)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  tJJie  District  of  Colum 
bia  to  replace  the  existing  14th  Street 
Bridge,    also    knowp    as    the    Highway 
Bridge,  across  the  [Potomac  River,  and 


for  other  purposes 
next  in  order. 

RBCONSTBUCTION      OF 
BBmCE    ACROSS    THE 
NALLY    PROPOSED    BT 

ises 

Mr.  RANDOLPH. 


was  announced  as 

:  !)[istinc  14th  street 
Potomac  rtveb — origi- 
cenatob  randolph  in 

i 


Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  al^le  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Cottunittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (jMr.  Bible!  and  his 
colleagues,  have  abted  promptly  and 
favorably  on  the  bill  (H.R.  12119)  to 
provide  for  the  coiutruction  of  a  new 
14th  Street  bridge  bcross  the  Potomac 
River.  | 

As  mentioned  in  the  committee  re- 
port, under  "Histort  of  Legislation"  on 
page  2.  in  1963  I  introduced  S.  1748  for 
the  purpose  of  replaptng  the  superstruc- 
ture and  reconstructjlng  the  substructure 
of  this  Important  bi|i|dge.  At  that  time. 
I  said:  1  i 

It  is  Increasingly  evWent  that  the  author- 
ization conUlned  In  tlhe  legislation  of  1946 
requires  reappraisal  ilj  we  are  to  meet  the 
traffic  demands  for  th)«  area  in  the  future. 
The  lanes  presently  in  lose  on  the  Southwest 
Freeway  and  the  outbound  lanes  on  14th 
Street  and  15th  Street  extended  now  carry 
an  outbound  traffic  flow  to  the  bridge  cross- 
ing In  excess  of  6.600  vflhicles  during  the  pjn. 
peak  hoiu-.  This  exoaeds  the  practicable 
capacity  of  the  crossing,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  problem  will  become  Increasingly 
severe  when  the  Southwest  Freeway  is  con- 
nected with  the  Centev  Leg  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  Inner  Loop  freeway  System. 

That  was  3  years  ago,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  needs  whicli  were  then  evident 
are  now  even  more  pronounced. 

Because  of  my  k^en  interest  in  the 
efficiency  of  our  roqds  systems  and  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  citizens  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  support  this  measure 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bfll? 

There  being  no  jibjectlon,  the  bill 
(H.R.  12119)  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  rfead  the  third  time, 
<uid  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1620) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE     OP    THE     BOX 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12119  is  to  authorize 
construction  of  a  new  six-lane  bridge  struc- 
ture over  the  Potomac  River  at  14th  Street 
to  replace  the  present  Old  Highway  Bridge. 
Further,  the  bill  will  authorize  the  buUding 
of  necessary  approaches  and  roads  connect- 
ing the  new  bridge  with  streets,  roads,  and 
park  roads  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river. 

BACKCROIJND 

The  present  old  bridge,  a  2,234-foot  pin- 
constructed  span  truss  structure,  was  buUt 
in  1904  as  a  replacement  for  the  Old  Long 
Bridge  of  Civil  VPar  days.  In  1946,  some 
52,000  vehicles  per  day  crossed  this  bridge. 
Rapidly  Increasing  traffic  flow  resulted  that 
year  In  the  Congress  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  two  new  bridges  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Highway  Bridge  (Public  Law 
79-516,  approved  July  16,  1946,  60  Stat.  566). 
The  first  of  these,  the  Rochambeau  Memorial 
Bridge,  was  buUt  in  May  1950,  to  serve  north- 
bound traffic.  The  second  span,  the  George 
Mason  Memorial  Bridge,  was  completed  and 
opened  in  January  1962,  to  serve  southbound 
traffic,  resulting  In  the  closing  of  the  Old 
Highway  Bridge  at  that  time. 

However,  traffic  to  and  from  the  expanding 
Virgima  suburbs  and  increased  travel  gen- 
erally, boosted  the  flow  of  vehicles  by  July 
1964  to  approximately  140,000  per  day.  This 
maximum  traffic  flow  was  experienced  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Outer  Cir- 
cumferential Highway  (Interstate  Route  495) 
and  the  Anacostla  Freeway  (Interstate  Route 
295) ,  both  of  which  provided  a  bypass  to  the 
Highway  Bridge  crossing  in  the  14th  Street 
corridor.  However,  by  December  1965,  the 
traffic  flow  on  the  14th  Street  bridges,  even 
with  the  two  bypasses,  had  increased  to  129,- 
600  vehicles  per  day. 

Presently,  with  the  Improvements  of  In- 
terstate Route  96  In  Virginia  and  the  open- 
ing of  portions  of  the  Inner  Loop  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  currently  underway, 
traffic  continues  to  increase.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Highway  Department  officials  esti- 
mate that  the  1980  peakload  demands  will 
exceed  the  capacity  of  both  the  Rochambeau 
and  George  Mason  Bridges  In  the  14th  Street 
corridor  entrance  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
Presently.  Interstate  Route  95  (Shirley  High- 
way) U  being  widened  from  four  lanes  Into 
an  eight-lane  faculty,  to  provide  for  three 
lanes  in  each  direction,  plus  two  reversible 
lanes.  Likewise,  when  the  Southwest  Free- 
way connections,  now  under  construction, 
are  completed,  another  estimated  9,000  addi- 
tional vehicles  per  hour  are  exx>ected  to  be 
funneled   into  the   14th  Street  corridor. 

HISTORY    or    LEGISLATION 

In  June  1963,  leglslaUon  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Vir- 
ginia (S.  1748).  to  authorize  reconstruction 
of  the  substructure  and  to  replace  the  super- 
structure of  the  Old  Highway  Bridge,  thereby 
making  available  a  third  14th  Street  span, 
the  future  need  for  which  was  foreseeable  at 
that  tUne. 

Colncldentally.  the  District  Highway  De- 
partment believed  that  existing  piers  of  the 
Old  Highway  Bridge  could  be  used,  requiring 
only  new  superstructure,  the  cost  of  which 
was  estimated  at  between  $3  and  (5  million, 
and  at  least  90  percent  of  which  was  to  be 
provided  through  Federal  funds  for  Inter- 
state highway  aid.  However,  the  Congress 
failed  to  enact  the  legislation.  Subse- 
quently, in  fiscal  year  1966,  the  DUtrlct  High- 
way Department  received  $3,000  in  its  appro- 


priation for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  proposed  replacement 
bridge  at  14tto  Street. 

bridge    CONSTBOCnON    PLANS 

Currently,  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic  Is  preparing  plans  for  a  new  bridge, 
such  action  following  discussions  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Virginia  Department  of  High- 
ways, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
other  agencies.  The  two  reversible  lanes  on 
Interstate  Route  96  (Shirley  Highway)  are 
to  terminate  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  pro- 
posed new  bridge.  Although  the  District  of 
Columbia  Highway  Department  thought  sev- 
eral years  ago  that  a  new  bridge  superstruc- 
ture could  be  erected  on  the  old  substruc- 
ture, a  more  extensive  exploration  of  the  ex- 
isting substructure,  including  borings,  and 
tests  of  samples  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  convinced  the  Department 
that  the  condition  of  the  8ul>structure  has 
deteriorated  so  extensively  that  it  must  be  re- 
placed. District  Highway  Department  officials 
report  that  the  existing  pile  system  has  lost 
strength,  that  there  has  been  substantial  set- 
tlement at  the  north  abutment  and  at  several 
piers,  and  that  there  exUts  detrimental 
scouring  at  four  of  the  piers.  They  further 
point  out  that  while  the  piers  of  the  Ro- 
chambeau and  George  Mason  Bridges  are  In 
line  with  one  another,  the  piers  of  the  exUt- 
ing  14th  Street  Bridge  are  not  in  this  same 
line.  As  a  result,  they  present  a  real  hazard 
when  an  Ice  flow  becomes  lodged  against 
these  piers,  obstructing  the  normal  flow  of 
the  river. 

Further,  the  District  Highway  Department 
has  advised  that  very  little  saving  of  money 
would  result  from  reconditioning  the  old 
structure,  rather  than  replacing  It  entirely. 
Therefore,  your  committee  has  concluded 
that  complete  replacement  of  existing  piers 
would  be  the  most  practical  procedure,  and 
this  legislation  so  provides. 

In  appearance,  the  new  bridge  will  closely 
resemble  the  George  Mason  Memorial  Bridge 
and  the  Rochambeau  Bridge,  and  would  be 
located  between  these  two  spans  on  the  gen- 
eral allnement  of  the  old  bridge. 

FOUR  LANES  FOR  CONTINUING  TRAFPIC  FLOW 

At  public  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fiscal  Affairs  on  August  2,  1966, 
the  only  opposition  offered  concerned  not 
the  bridge  construction  itself,  but  the  num- 
ber of  traffic  lanes  to  be  required.  The  House, 
In  passing  this  legislation,  added  to  the  basic 
authorization  bill  the  requirement  that  the 
bridge  be  "at  least  six  lanes." 

Major  opposition  was  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Its  officials  urged  the  amendment  of 
the  bill  to  require  that  the  bridge  be  built 
"not  to  exceed  four  lanes."  The  National 
Park  Service  contended  that  approaches  on 
the  District  side  for  a  six-lane  bridge  would 
require  additional  construction  of  reramp- 
Ing,  would  Impinge  on  park  lands  there,  and 
would  further  disrupt  the  setting  of  the 
Jefferson  Memorial — "an  Important  memorial 
in  the  heartland  of  our  Nation's  Capital." 

Witnesses  from  the  District  government, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  plus  written 
reports  from  the  Virginia  Highway  Depart- 
ment, pointed  up  the  Presidents  Highway 
PoUcy  Advisory  Committee  Agreement,  signed 
March  31,  1966,  concerning  implementation 
of  the  freeway  portion  of  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  this  document  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Highways  approved  a  four-lane  bridge  in  its 
statement  of  agreement. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  In- 
formed the  committee  that  present  traffic 
projections  mdlcate  that  a  four-lane  bridge 
will  carry  the  traffic  load  for  the  next  20 
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September  22,  1966 


September  221  1966 


y«M«.  However,  thla  eommlUee  U  kwmre 
tb*t  ttk*  tremendous  growtb  of  the  Waeb- 
IngtoQ  metropolitan  are*  haa.  In  tbe  paat, 
■xeeeded  timetable  jKtjJectlons.  Eatlmates 
for  the  future  mpport  continued  expansion 
of  tlie  Vliglnl*  eubuite.  Tberefore,  It  waa 
tbe  oonaldered  Judgment  and  strong  feeling 
of  your  committee  that  a  six-lane  bridge 
should  be  conatructed  at  this  time,  but  actual 
traflle  lanes  be  restricted  to  four.  Such  would 
not  require  ezceaelTe  enlargement  of  present 
approaches  on  the  District  side  adjacent  to 
the  Jefferson  Memorial  and  Its  park  lands. 
This  decision  will  allow  for  future  growth, 
permit  obvious  dollar  savings,  and  provide 
additional  traffic  lanes,  should  they  be  neces- 
sary at  an  earlier  time  In  the  years  ahead 
than  now  anticipated. 

The  committee's  Judgment  Is  that  the  two 
outer  lanes  on  the  new  bridge  could  be  effi- 
ciently and  properly  used  to  accommodate 
disabled  vehicles,  detours  during  mainte- 
nance operations,  as  space  for  possible  future 
rapid  rail  transit  facilities  (substructures 
could  be  built  accordingly),  and  for  snow- 
removal  facilities.  The  latter  use  Is  deemed 
vital  for  the  District's  snow-flghtlng  forces. 
The  old  14th  Street  Bridge  was  used  for  snow 
dtunplng  and  provided  a  dlsp>oeal  point  read- 
ily accessible  to  the  snow-clogged  downtown 
areas  of  the  city.  The  outer  two  lanes  could 
be  constructed  to  permit  snow  to  be  dumped 
directly  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Potomac. 
At  the  same  time,  the  conflguration  of  the 
bridge  and  the  presence  of  the  Rochambeau 
and  George  Mason  Memorial  Bridges  would 
permit  regular  travel  during  snow  emer- 
gencies. Formerly,  snow  was  diunped  into 
the  District  sewer  system,  but  Its  present 
capacity  will  not  absorb  snow  dumped  into 
manholes. 

Since  the  committee  was  persuaded  by  the 
District  Commissioners  that  only  four  lanes 
of  the  structure  will  be  required  for  vehicular 
travel  for  the  present  and  immediately  fore- 
seeable future,  the  conunlttee  hereby  ap- 
proves and  requests  that  the  two  outer  lanes 
of  the  bridge  be  vised  as  detours  during  main- 
tenances, accommodation  of  disabled  vehi- 
cles, snow-removal  facilities,  and  space  for 
future  rapid  rail  transit  purposes.  :  3  re- 
quired. Tour  committee  believes  that  its 
decialcm  is  a  proper  one  and  can  be  fully 
supported. 

cost  or  TRX  PKOJKCT 

■stimates  place  the  cost  of  the  new  slz- 
lane  bridge  at  $9.4  million,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $3.4  million  for  approaches  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  end.  Ninety  percent 
of  this  cost  will  be  paid  by  Federal  funds 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act.  and 
the  remaining  10  percent  from  District  of 
Columbia  funds.  Actually,  some  $1  million 
of  this  total  amount  has  already  been  made 
available  to  the  District  government  for  this 
project. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  CORPO- 
RATE NAME  OF  GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 

The  bill  (H.R.  16863)  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  10,  1844.  in  order  to  clarify 
the  corporate  name  of  Georgetown 
University,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  ard  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1621),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excen>t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
M  follows: 

FVEFOSS  or  TRS  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
corporate   charter   granted    to   Georgetown 


University  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1844.  under 
the  name  and  style  of  "President  and  Direc- 
tors of  Georgetown  College"  (6  Stat.  912) 
and  to  permit  the  university  otherwise  to 
conform  to.  and  to  exercise  the  powers 
granted  generally  to  nonprofit  corporations 
under  the  terms  of  the  District  of  Cohmibia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  of  August  6,  1962 
(76  Stat.  271). 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Judiciary  on  September  1,  1966. 

UCOISLATTVK   HISTOBT 

The  first  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
"college  of  Georgetown"  was  the  act  of 
March  1,  1816  (6  Stat.  152),  in  which  act  the 
Congress  authorized  the  institution  to  admit 
to  academic  honors  students  of  the  institu- 
tion or  other  persons  meriting  such  recogni- 
tion to  any  degree  In  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
liberal  professions  to  which  persons  are  usu- 
ally admitted  in  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  and  to  issue  diplo- 
mas and  certificates  testifying  to  the  admis- 
sion to  such  degrees. 

The  institution  thereafter  continued  to 
operate  without  any  corporate  charter  until 
1844.  In  that  year,  a  special  act  to  Incor- 
porate "Georgetown  College"  was  enacted 
(act  of  June  10,  1844.  6  Stat.  913)  under  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  "the  President  and 
Directors  of  Georgetown  College."  This  act 
established  the  institution  as  a  corporate 
entity  with  perpetual  succession. 

The  act  empowered  the  directors  of  the 
institution  to  conduct  the  college;  to  receive 
gifts  of  financial  support  and  real  property 
to  be  held  and  used,  including  Income  there- 
from, for  the  benefit  of  the  college:  to  sue 
and  be  sued  In  covirts  of  lavr,  and  to  do  and 
to  transact  all  and  every  business  touching 
or  concerning  the  Institution.  The  institu- 
tion, which  has  become  commonly  known  as 
Georgetown  University,  has  grown  through 
the  years  and  has  become  one  of  the  great 
educational  InstituUons  In  the  United 
States. 

ANALYSIS   or   THX   BILL 

Section  I  of  the  biU  amends  the  act  of 
June  10,  1844  (6  Stat.  913) ,  an  act  to  Incor- 
porate Georgetown  College  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
conunonly  used  name  of  "Georgetown 
University"  for  the  Institution. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  in  addition  to  con- 
forming the  change  of  name  as  in  section 
1,  amends  the  above  act  by  substituting  a 
new  proviso  clause  at  the  end  of  section  2 
of  the  act  of  June  10,  1844.  which  new  pro- 
viso authorizes  the  university  to  encumber 
its  property,  borrow  money  and  secure  pay- 
ment of  the  same  by  lien  on  the  realty  or 
the  personal  property  of  the  corporation; 
and  to  lease,  construct,  or  reconstruct  any 
and  all  buildings  incident  to  the  needs  and 
ptarpoees  of  the  university.  The  proviso  like- 
wise enables  the  university  to  exercise  the 
powers  provided  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  (act  of  August 
6.  1962.  76  Stat.  265)  Insofar  as  such  powers 
are  not  conferred  by  the  act  of  June  XO,  1844. 
as  amended  by  this  proposed  legislation  and 
to  the  extent  they  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  powers  provided  in  the  pending  bUl. 

Section  103  of  the  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act  of  1962  (D.C.  Code,  title  39,  sec.  1099d) 
provides  the  option  to  the  existing  nonprofit 
corporations  to  elect  to  accept  the  provisions 
of  that  act.  That  act  was  not  made  appli- 
cable to  existing  nonprofit  corporations  un- 
less they  d^lred  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  that  act. 

Thus,  section  3  of  the  pending  legislation 
is  a  legislative  expression  of  the  Intent  that 
Georgetown  University,  as  a  corporation 
chartered  under  special  act  of  Congress, 
elects  to  have  the  provisions  of  the  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act  of  1962,  applicable  to  It  to 
the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  that  act  are 
not  presently  conferred  on  the  Institution 
and  to  the  extent  that  such  powers  are  not 


otherwise  inconsistent  with  the  corporate 
charter  of  the  Institution  as  provided  In  the 
charter  as  amended  by  this  legislation. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  3  of  the 
act  of  June  10,  1844,  preserving  the  reference 
to  the  original  Incorporators  and  providing 
that  the  powers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
exercised  by  a  board  of  directors  whose  num- 
ber and  manner  of  election  or  appointment 
shall  be  provided  In  the  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
poration, which  bylaws  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  provided  there- 
in. The  provisions  for  the  powers  of  the 
board  of  directors,  their  election  and  ap- 
pointment, term  of  service,  under  bylaws  of 
the  corporation,  are  essentially  in  harmony 
with  similar  provisions  of  the  Nonprofit  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1962. 

Section  4  of  the  blU  provides  that  nothin? 
in  the  amendments  proposed  shall  affect  any 
obligations  of  Georgetown  University  or  Its 
rlghte  or  prlvUeges  except  as  provided  in  the 
amendments  carried  in  the  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

Your  committee  has  not  been  apprised  of 
any  objections  to  the  enactment  of  HR 
16863  and  hence  urges  ite  adoption. 
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BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  OF  TRINITY 
COLLEGE  OP  WASHINGTON,  DC. 

The  bill  (H.R.  16940)  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  April  8,  1935. 
relating  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Trin- 
ity College  of  Washington.  D.C,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1622),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PVBPOSB    or  TRX   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
corporate  charter  granted  to  Trinity  College 
of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  the  act  of  April  8,  1935  (49  Stat.  113)  in 
two  respects: 

(1)  To  permit  members  of  the  laity  to  be 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  collrge 

(2)  To  permit  the  board  members  to  elect 
their  successors. 

Presently,  except  for  the  archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  who  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
board,  all  the  trustees  must  be  members  of 
the  reUglous  congregation  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Namur,  and  their  successors 
are  elected  by  said  reUgious  congregation. 

This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur  who 
stated  that  the  proposed  changes  In  the 
Charter  Act  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  en- 
hance the  prestige  of  the  coUege  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  col- 
lege among  members  of  the  laity,  and  that 
these  proposals  have  the  approval  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Washington. 

The  proposed  biU  would  amend  section  2 
of  the  charter  act.  so  that  the  board  of  trus- 
tees shall  elect  their  6ucces8<»«  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bylaws:  and  the  requirement 
that  all  trustees  be  members  of  the  religious 
congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Namur  would  be  eliminated. 

BACKCKOtTND 

Trinity  CoUege  of  Washington,  D.C,  w.is 
founded  In  1897  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  and  is  located  in  the  Northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  Since  its  foundation,  Trin- 
ity College  haa  greatly  developed  not  only 
with  regard  to  size  but  In  respect  to  aca- 
demic achievement.  Its  studies  are  mostly 
undergraduate,  with  some  summer  ^^^^ 
leading  to  the  master  of  arts  degree. 


student  body  of  ovetj  900   drawn  from   aU 
parte  of  the  coimtryl  it  has  become  a  na 
tlonal  rather  than  a  purely  local  Institution 

In  1917,  Trinity  College  was  recognized  by 
Inclusion  on  the  A^oclation  of  American 
Universities  list;  in  1921  it  was  accredited  by 
the  regional  agencyJ  <  Trinity  College  re- 
ceived a  place  on  thi' American  Council  of 
Education's  list  of  A^ierlcan  colleges  pre- 
pared for  foreign  insllltutions  In  1921  The 
college  was  accredited  In  1904  by  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  New  York 
State,  and  In  1914  \i  was  ranked  among 
colleges  of  the  firstl^ade  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education;  it  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Associition  of  American  Col- 
CoUeges.  an  institutional  member  of  the 
leges,  an  Institutional  tnember  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Educ^tjion.  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Assocptitlon  of  University 
Women.  ■ 

Trinity  CoUege  at  fittt  was  organized  and 
operated  under  certifiiite  of  charter  filed  in 
1897  pursuant  to  th^  incorporation  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  18  of  the 
Code  of  Laws  of  the  ^strict  of  Columbia 
These  articles  of  incottxjratlon  In  time  be- 
came obsolete,  lnadeq|ite,  and  unworkable. 


in  expanding  or  reducing  the  number  of 
trustees  under  this  Act,  the  board  of 
trustees  shall  have  the  authority  to  fix  or 
adjust  the  terms  of  ofiQce  of  such  addi- 
tional or  remaining  trustees,  as  the  case 
may  be,  so  that  the  terms  of  office  of  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  trustees  shall 
expire  annually;  and  (2)  a  trustee  elected 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
elected  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
such  predecessor."  ". 


upon  request  of  the 
ial  Charter  Act  of 


Consequently,  Congr 
college,  enacted  the  . 
1936,  referred  to  above. 

The  1935  Act  was  I  Similar  to  legislation 
enacted  for  the  beneflk:  of  Catholic,  Colimi- 
bm,  Georgetown,  Gebilge  Washington,  and 
National  Unlverslties-jill  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Act  pifavidea  for  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  trus 

of  who  shall  be  me..,^„„  „.  „„^  wv.,».v.  «» 
trustees  of  Trinity  Cfcllege;  by  whom  the 
board  of  trustees  shall  i  be  elected  and  who 
shall  be  eligible  for  meWbershlp  on  the  board 
of  trustees  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
board  of  trustees;  thai  Trinity  College  may 
enter  Into  affiliated  atteemente  with  other 
institutions  of  learning;;  that  Trinity  College 
may  receive,  invest,  aii«  administer  endow- 
mente  and  gUts  of  monjqr  and  property  abso- 
lute or  subject  to  payments  by  way  of  annui- 
Ues;  that  Trinity  College  shall  adopt  a  com- 
mon seal  by  which  aU  dtts  of  Trinity  College 
shall  be  authenticated;!  and  that  no  Institu- 
Uon  of  learning  hereiifter  incorporated  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  use  the  words 
in  whole  or  in  part  "'IMnlty  College." 

CONCLIltlON 

Tour  committee  has  iot  been  apprised  of 
any  obJecUons  to  the  enttctment  of  H  Jt.  16940 
and  hence  urges  its  ado^ilon. 


With  a 


AMENDMENT  OP  T^  CHARTER  OF 
SOUTHEASTERN  |  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  Off  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  16608)  to  Atoend  the  Charter 
of  Southeastern  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Coninittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  line  4.  after  tl^e  word  "trustees.", 
to  strike  out  "Except  ^  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, each  trustee  s^ll  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  office  of  th»te  years  from  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  elected  so  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  trustees  shall  e«pire  annually.  A 
trustee  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiratida  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  elected  only  (or  the  unexpired 
term  of  such  predece^or."  "  and  insert 
■Each  trustee  shaU  bej  elected  for  a  term 
of  office  of  three  yeark  from  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  tefto  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  electdcj;  except  that  (1) 


SOUTHEASTERN     UNtVERSTrT     CHARTER     AMEND- 
MENT RECOGNIZES  SERVICE  OF  INSTmrrlON 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  use 
this  opportunity  to  thank  my  two  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  fMr.  McIntyre],  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  wliich  handled 
this  measure,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  my  helpful  friend,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia tMr.  Bible  1,  for  their  aid  in  acting 
affirmatively  on  this  legislation. 

I  fuither  want  to  thank  both  of  them 
for  accepting  the  amendment  I  offered 
which  provides  Southeastern  University 
with  needed  administrative  flexibility  If 
it  wishes  to  expand  or  reduce  the  mem- 
bership of  its  board  of  trustees. 

Briefly,  I  point  out  to  the  membership 
of  this  body  the  fact  that  my  long  rela- 
tionship with  the  faculty,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  students  of  Southeastern 
University  has  given  me  an  awareness  of 
the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  institu- 
tion and  those  associated  with  it. 

Southeastern  University  fulfills  a  need 
for  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
which  is  not  fully  met  by  the  other  fine 
educational  institutions  in  this  aiea.  Of- 
fering, as  it  does,  evening  classes  in  the 
field  of  business,  and  welcoming  to  Its 
courses  students  who  might  not  other- 
wise obtain  academic  guidance,  it  has 
since  its  inception  in  1937,  become  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  the  other  educational 
faculties  in  Washington. 

Mr.  John  Maurer,  Its  president.  Mr. 
Royal  E.  Jackson,  chaii-man  of  its  board 
of  trustees,  and  an  excellent  faculty  are 
interested  in  improving  the  excellence  of 
Southeastern.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
they  came  to  me  last  month  and  asked 
that  I  cosponsor  the  pending  legislation. 
I  was  delighted  to  do  so,  for  I  believe 
in  the  people  and  the  principles  of  this 
university.  I  had  authored  the  original 
Federal  charter  bill  when  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  the  Record  to 
show,  today,  my  support  for  Southeast- 
em  and  for  legislation — such  as  this 
measure,  H.R.  16608— which  wiU  assist 
the  university  administration  in  its  pur- 
suit of  academic  superiority.  I  congratu- 
late the  Institution  on  its  progress,  and 
I  wish  it  well  as  it  continues  Its  vital  work. 
In  their  fine  treatment  of  this  bill. 
Senator  McIntyrb  and  Senator  Bible 
have  again  shown  their  interest  in  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
in  the  general  field  of  education  for  all 
American  citizens.  For  there  are  many 
residents  of  other  States  and  localities 
who  attend  Southeastern,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  future  generations  of  South- 
eastern students  will  be  appreciative  of 
our  action  here  today. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1623).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP    THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Charter  Act  of  Southeastern  University  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (50  Stat.  697.  approved 
Aug.  19.  1937) ,  In  two  respects: 

(1)  To  Increase  the  number  of  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  cor- 
poration to  a  maximum  of  30  (in  place  of  the 
present  maximum  of  21 ) ,  and  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  by  the  board  ItseU,  rather  than  by 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

(2)  To  provide  that  the  income  of  the  uni- 
versity corporation  shall  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance,  endowment,  promotion,  and 
advancement  only  of  the  university,  rather 
than  be  divided  between  the  university  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  provided  by  the 
charter. 

BACKCROXTND 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Washington  has  sponsored  an 
educational  Institution  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia since  1879.  Ite  present  institution  of 
higher  education  Is  Southeastern  University, 
chartered  by  act  of  Congress  in  1937  (50  Stat. 
697)  as  the  Southeastern  University  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  present  enrollment  ol  Southeastern 
University  is  approximately  1,100  students. 
The  courses  offered  are  all  evening  classes 
and  Include  business  courses  leading  to  the 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  the  major  fields 
of  accounting,  business  management,  finan- 
cial administration.  Insurance  and  law,  mar- 
keting, real  estate,  and  transportation.  It 
also  offers  an  associate  of  science  degree  in 
practically  the  same  fields,  as  well  as  associ- 
ate of  science  In  public  accountancy  as  a 
special  field. 

Although  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Southeast- 
ern University  presently  lacks  the  highest 
regional  accreditation,  and  consequently  its 
coUege  credits  are  not  freely  transferable  to 
other  recognized  universities.  It  is  essential 
that  such  accreditation  be  obtained  to  per- 
mit continued  growth  of  the  university  and 
to  enable  it  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  a  growing  population  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area.  Authorities  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  advised  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  university  that  ite  charter 
should  be  amended  to  meet  the  crlterU  for 
highest  regional  accreditation  and  to  ad- 
vance the  eligibility  of  the  university  for 
such  benefite  as  may  be  available  to  It  under 
the  several  acta  of  Congress  relaUng  to  higher 
education.  The  legislation  introduced  and 
referred  to  your  committee  was  designed  to 
meet  these  recommendations. 

On  September  1,  1966.  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Judiciary  held  public  hearings  on 
Hll.  16608  and  a  companion  bill.  8.  3706. 
The  latter  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  ot  West  Virginia. 
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At  the  hearings.  Senator  Randolph  presented 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee  supporting 
HJt.  10608,  as  amended.  A  representative  of 
the  District  Commissioners  appeared  at  the 
hearings  and  testified  In  support  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

FEOVISIONS  or  THS  BtlX 

The  proposed  changes  to  the  university's 
charter  provided  by  the  bill  a^e  as  follows: 

Section  1  of  H.R.  18608  rewrites  section  3 
of  the  Charter  Act  so  as  to  place  the  manaij^e- 
ment  of  the  university  In  the  hands  o)  a 
board  of  tnistees  of  not  less  than  9  nor  m  3re 
than  30  In  number,  one-third  of  whom  stall 
be  graduates  of  the  university,  of  qualifloa- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  board,  nominated  by 
th«  alumni,  and  elected  by  the  board. 

Present  law  provides  for  a  board  of  trustees 
of  not  less  than  9  nor  more  than  21  members, 
who  shall  be  graduates  of  the  itnlversUy. 
and  of  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  botird 
of  managers  of  the  Y.M.C-A.  of  Washington. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  your  commit- 
tee would  provide  that,  in  changing  the  num- 
ber of  trustees,  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
have  the  authority  to  adjust  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  additional  or  remaining  trustees, 
so  that  the  terms  of  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  trustees  shall  expire  each  year. 

Present  law  provides  for  a  board  of  trustees 
of  not  less  than  9  nor  more  than  21  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  graduates  of  the  university, 
and  of  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  bot  rd 
of  managers  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Washlngtcn. 

The  aim  of  the  reported  bill  In  this  regard 
Is  to  help  establish  the  university  and  its 
board  of  trustees  as  an  independent,  self- 
governing  entity. 

Section  2  of  HJi.  16608  amend  sectloa  6 
of  the  Charter  Act  to  give  the  university 
exclusive  control  of  its  own  funds,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  income  of  the  university 
corporation  shall  be  applied  to  the  main- 
tenance, endowment,  promotion,  and  ad- 
vancement only  of  the  university,  rather  than 
be  divided  between  the  university  and  the 
'  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  Is  provided  by  the 
charter. 

Both  these  changes.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  board  directors  of  the  YJf.CA.  and  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
university,  are  essential  to  the  continued 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  university 
and  to  its  higher  education. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  YM.C.A.  (which  is  empow- 
ered to  act  for  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.)  on  July  18,  1966,  approved  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  charter.  Similar  action 
approving  the  changes  was  taken  by  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university  prior  to 
the  action  of  the  board  of  directors. 

CONCLUSION 

The  parties  in  interest  being  in  agreement 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  charter  amendments  herein  pro- 
posed, your  conmilttee  recoounends  the  ap- 
proval of  the  reported  bill. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  advised  the  committee  that 
it  has  no  objection  thereto,  and  your  com- 
mittee has  been  Informed  of  no  opposition 
to  its  passage. 


in  the  Rkcosd  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1624),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF  THS    BILL 

Public  Law  881  of  the  84th  Congress,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1957,  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation to  widows  for  the  service-con- 
nected deaths  of  their  husbands.  The  rate 
of  compensation  Is  now  set  at  $120  a  month 
plus  12  percent  of  the  base  pay  of  the  de- 
ceased serviceman.  When  the  rates  of  pay 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  raised 
there  Is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  compensation  Is 
based  on  the  rank  held  by  the  serviceman  on 
January  1,  1957,  or  on  the  date  of  death 
(whichever  is  later),  where  the  person  died 
In  service.  With  respect  to  a  person  who  did 
not  die  in  service,  base  pay  is  determined  as 
of  January  1,  1957,  or  date  of  death  (which- 
ever is  later),  for  the  rank  and  years  of  serv- 
ice of  the  veteran  at  time  of  his  last  dis- 
cbarge or  release  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable.  However,  if  an  individ- 
ual has  satisfactorily  served  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  6  months  or  more  in  a  higher 
rank,  and  was  serving  In  such  higher  rank 
120  days  before  death  in  the  service,  or  be- 
fore discharge  or  release,  the  base  pay  of  the 
higher  rank  may  be  used. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
with  respect  to  the  120-day  limitation  of 
serving  In  a  higher  rank.  Thus,  as  an  ex- 
ample if  a  man  had  served  satisfactorily  for 
6  months  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
during  a  period  of  war  but  later  reverted  to 
the  lower  rank  of  major,  his  widow  would 
be  eligible  for  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
pay  for  that  lieutenant  colonel.  This  treat- 
ment would  apply  equally  to  widows  of  in- 
dividuals who  died  in  the  service  and  those 
who  did  not  die  in  the  service. 

While  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  un- 
able to  estimate  the  cost  of  this  proposal,  it 
Is  believed  to  be  small. 


DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY 
CX)MPENSATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  DEATHS 

The  bill  (HR.  5852)  to  amend  title 
38,  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 
spect to  the  basis  on  which  certain  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensated 
will  be  computed,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  6958)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote 
savings  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tem was  annoimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


BEIRUT     AGREEMENT     IMPLEMEN- 
TATION   LEGISLATION 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  688)  to 
give  effect  to  the  agreement  for  facilitat- 
ing the  international  circulation  of  visual 
and  auditory  materials  of  an  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  character  ap- 
proved at  Beirut  in  1948  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
&sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1626),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FDBPOBC 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolution  688 
Is  to  Implement  the  Agreement  for  Facilitat- 


ing the  International  Circulation  of  Visual 
and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Character,  which  Is 
known  as  the  Beirut  agreement.  To  accom- 
plish this  purpose  the  Joint  resolution  would 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  agencies  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  It  would  add  a  new  headnote 
and  a  new  item  to  part  6  of  schedule  8  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
permit  duty-free  treatment  for  articles  that 
are  determined  to  be  visual  or  auditory  ma- 
terials of  an  educational,  scientific,  or  cul- 
tural character  within  the  meaning  of  the 
agreement. 

CCNEEAL  STATEMENT 

Backgrovjid 

The  Beirut  agreement,  which  would  be  Im- 
plemented by  House  Joint  Resolution  688, 
was  proposed  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization (UNESCO)  at  its  third  session  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  in  1948.  The  agreement 
was  there  developed  and  adopted  in  its  pres- 
ent textual  form  and  recommended  to  mem- 
bers states  for  signature.  A  copy  of  the 
agreement  is  contained  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  agreement  is  formally  opera- 
tional in  17  countries.  In  accordance  with 
its  terms,  the  agreement  entered  into  force 
on  August  12,  1954,  when  the  10th  country 
commenced  formal  participation. 

The  U.S.  Senate  gave  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  Beirut  agreement  ou 
May  26,  1960.  Deposit  of  ratification  is  be- 
ing withheld  pending  enactment  of  this  im- 
plementing legislation.  Upon  enactment  of 
this  legislation  it  is  expected  that  the  Instru- 
ment of  ratification  will  be  deposited  with 
the  United  Nations. 

St7If  M AST  or  THE  RESOLUTION'S  PROVISIONS 

House  Joint  Resolution  688,  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  agreed  to  by  your  committee, 
would  authorize  the  President  to  designate 
a  Federal  agency  or  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Beirut  Agreement.  Your 
committee  was  advised  that  It  is  expected 
that  the  President  will  designate  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  to  perform  this  func- 
tion. This  work  consists  of  certifying  that 
outgoing  materials  are  educational,  sclentlflr. 
or  cultural,  in  order  to  faciUtate  their  free 
Importation  Into  a  foreign  country.  It  also 
Involves  review  of  certificates  accompanying 
incoming  materials  to  verify  that  these  ma- 
terials are  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural. 
entitled  to  duty-free  treatment  in  this  coun- 
try. The  measure  would  also  authorize  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  fur- 
nish facilities  and  personnel  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  agency  or  agencies  designated 
by  the  President  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  agreement. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  resolution  would  add  n 
new  provision,  item  870.30,  to  the  speci.-ti 
classification  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  free  entry 
for  certain  specified  types  of  articles  which 
are  determined  to  be  visual  or  auditory  mR- 
teiials  In  accordance  with  a  new  headnote  to 
be  Inserted  after  the  heading  to  schedule  8 
part  6,  of  the  Tariff  Schedules.  The  proposed 
new  headnotes  specifies  that  no  article  shall 
be  exempted  from  duty  under  Item  870.30 
unless  a  Federal  agency  or  agencies  desig- 
nated by  the  President  determines  that  such 
article  Is  visual  or  auditory  material  of  an 
educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  character 
within  the  meaning  of  the  agreement. 

The  visual  and  auditory  articles,  which 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  free  of  duty 
under  the  conditions  and  limitations  spe- 
cified in  the  new  headnote  are  developed 
photographic  film.  Including  motion  picture 
film  on  which  pictures  or  sound  and  pictures 
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video  tape;  models;  charts;  maps;  g'obes;  and 
posters.  Materials  moWng  from  commercial 
consignors  to  comm^tclal  consignees  are 
within  the  reach  of  thla  agreement. 

The  bill  also  provide  that  whenever  the 
President  determines  ;(iat  there  is  or  may 
be  profitmaking  exhll^ltlon  or  use  of  the 
articles  entered  under  the  agreement  which 
interferes  significantly  (or  threatens  to  inter- 
fere significantly)  wltr  domestic  production 
of  similar  articles,  he  Hay  prescribe  regula- 
tions Imposing  restrict  ilons  on  the  entry  of 
such  foreign  articles  to  Insure  that  they  will 
be  exhibited  or  used  *nly  for  non-profit- 
making  purposes.  TIIb  language  Is  con- 
sistent with  paragraph  i  or  article  IV  of  the 
agreement  which  perinftts  the  issuance  of 
such  regulations  by  tlit  contracting  states 
The  word  "slgnlficanl  ifir"  as  used  In  the 
amendment  does  not  cdntemplate  a  mathe- 
matical test  or  measurijof  Interference  as  a 


but  the  term  means 


guide  to  the  President, „ 

more  than   de   minimi  if   and   certainly   less 
than  serious  injury. 


EPTECTI 


Section   3(b)    of   th« 
that  the  amendments 
of  the  United  Stetes  are 
to  articles  entered,  or 
house,  for  consumption 
to  be  proclaimed   by 
date  is  to  be  within  a 
ginning  the  day  after 
VS.  Instrument  of  ac. 
ment  Is  deposited  with 
eral  of  the  United  Natl  ins 


BENKrrrs  to  the 


b«    1 


resolution   provides 

>l  the  Tariff  Schedules 

to  apply  with  respect 

Withdrawn  from  ware- 

1,  on  or  after  a  date 

ie   President,  which 

period  of  6  months  be- 

t|he  day  on  which  the 

of  the  agree- 

the  Secretary  Gen- 


acc(  iptance 


trNlTED    states 


The  United  States  p -educes  more  educa- 
tional audiovisual  matiitials  than  all  other 
countries  combined  anc^  is  the  world's  major 
exporter  of  such  materlfe|s.  Your  committee 
is  informed  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  the  effect  Of  Increasing  the  In- 
stitutional use  abroad  if  certified  American 
educational  films  and  ctwnparable  materials. 

In  addition,  your  committee  believes  that 
full  partlcipaUon  of  t^e  United  States  in 
the  agreement,  as  would,  be  provided  for  in 
this  legislation,  would  promote  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  In  other  coun- 
tries and  would  Increase  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  people  |qf  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  natl 


JOINT  RESOLUTIOI*  PASSED  OVER 
The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  76)  to 
provide  for  the  formulation,  adoption, 
administration,  and  periodic  updating  of 
a  long-range  land  use  plan  for  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Grounds  and  contiguous  related 
and  influencing  areas  i  was  announced  as 
next  in  order.  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    'Over. 
The  ACTING  PREi^DENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  Joint  resoliitUon  will  fas  passed 
over. 


W.  P.  FRANKLIN  LDCK  AND  CON- 
TROL STRUCTU|JE,  FLORIDA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Dill  (S.  212)  to  designate  a  navigation 
lock  and  flood  control  structure  of  the 
central  and  southern  t»lorida  flood  con- 
trol project  in  the  Stole  of  Florida  as 
the  W.  P.  Franklin  llock  and  control 
structure  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with 
amendments,  on  page  I,  line  7.  after  the 
name  "Franklin",  to  strMce  out  "lock  and 
wntrol  structure"  and  Insert  "Lock  and 
Control  Structure";  aii«  on  page  2.  line 


4,  after  the  name  "Franklin",  to  strike 
out  "lock  and  control  structure"  and  in- 
sert "Lock  and  Control  Structme";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
navigation  lock  and  water  control  structure 
known  as  structure  79  of  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  flood  control  project  located 
on  the  Caloosahatchee  River  in  the  State  of 
Florida  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  W.  P. 
Franklin  lock  and  control  structure,  and 
any  law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of 
the  United  States  in  which  such  structxire  is 
designated  or  referred  to  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  structure  under  and  by  the 
name  of  the  W.  P.  Franklin  lock  and  control 
structure. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  smiended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  designate  a  navigation  lock  and 
flood  control  structure  of  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  flood  control  project  in 
the  State  of  Florida  as  the  W.  P.  Franklin 
lock  and  control  structure." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1628) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  S.  212  is  to  designate  the 
navigation  lock  and  water-control  structure 
known  as  structure  79  of  the  central  and 
southern  Florida  flood-control  project  lo- 
cated on  the  Caloosahatchee  River  In  the 
State  of  Florida,  as  the  W.  P.  Franklin  Lock 
and  Control  Structure. 

general  statement 
The  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project,  authcutzed  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  30,  1948  (Public  Law 
858,  80th  Cong.),  and  subsequent  acts  of 
Congress,  covers  an  area  of  some  16,400 
square  miles,  lying  generally  within  the 
southeasterly  18  counties  of  Florida.  It  Is 
comprised  of  the  upper  St.  Johns  River 
Basin,  located  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  project;  the  Klsslmmee  River  Basin,  In 
the  central  section;  the  Lake  Okeechobee- 
Everglades  area  in  the  central  and  south- 
western section;  and  the  east  coast-Ever- 
glades area  in  the  southeastern  section. 

The  project  is  for  flood  relief  and  water 
conservation.  It  will  provide  water  control 
and  protection  from  the  recurrence  of  dev- 
astating fioodwaters  from  the  Everglades  and 
local  sources,  for  the  highly  developed  urban 
area  along  the  lower  east  coast  of  Florida, 
and  for  the  productive  agricultural  areas 
around  Lake  Okeechobee  (including  the 
towns  around  the  lake),  in  the  upper  St. 
Johns  and  Kissimmee  River  Basins,  and  In 
south  Dade  County. 

Construction  of  the  project  was  begun  in 
January  1950.  To  date,  more  than  650  mUes 
of  levees  (including  most  of  the  east  coast 
protective  levee)  have  been  completed  to 
intermediate  or  final  grades  and  accepted 
for  operation  and  maintenance  by  the  cen- 
tral and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Control  Dis- 
trict. A  number  of  Important  canals  and 
control  structures  and  large  pumping  sta- 
tions have  also  been  completed  and  turned 
over  to  local  interests  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  project  as  a  whole  was 
about  50  percent  completed  on  September  1 
1966. 


Mr.  W.  P.  Franklin  Is  a  reUred  prominent 
businessman  and  pioneer  resident  of  the  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  area.  He  Is  95  years  of  age,  and 
throughout  bis  UfeUme  has  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  water  resources  development  in 
central  and  southern  Florida.  He  was  the 
leading  force  behind  the  development  of  the 
Okeechobee  Waterway,  on  which  the  lock  and 
dam  to  be  named  In  his  honor  are  located. 

cost  to   the  UNITED   STATES   IF   LEGISLATION    IS 
ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
result  in  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

COMMITTEE  VIEWS  

The  committee  believes  It  fitting  and 
proper  to  name  the  navigation  lock  and 
water  control  structure  located  on  the 
Caloosahatchee  River,  Fla.,  and  known  as 
structure  79  of  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  flood  control  project.  In  honor  of 
Mr.  W.  P.  Franklin,  whose  untiring  efforts 
have  resulted  in  great  contribuUons  to  the 
national  welfare  and  to  his  beloved  State  of 
Florida.  Accordingly,  enactment  of  S.  212  is 
recommended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


INVESTMENT  CREDIT  SUSPENSION 
WOULD  TAKE  $100  MILLION  AN- 
NUAIiY  OUT  OF  POCKETS  OF 
FARMERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  out  a  number  of  times 
against  the  projwsal  to  suspend  the 
7-percent  Investment  tax  credit,  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  expan- 
sion of  our  Nation's  industry  and  the 
creation  of  new  jobs. 

Today,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
proposal.  If  adopted,  would  seriously  hurt 
another  vital  sector  of  our  economy — the 
farmers. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1  has  made  this 
point,  and  made  it  very  weU.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  it. 

I  have  opposed  suspending  the  Invest- 
ment credit  because  it  would  not  do  the 
job  which  we  need  to  have  done  right 
now.  We  have  Inflationary  pressures 
today  which  could  be  met  by  the  proper 
administration  action.  The  results  of 
lifting  the  Investment  credit  would  not 
show  up  for  at  least  a  year  and  probably 
longer.  No  one  can  say  what  the  state 
of  the  economy  will  be  a  year  from  now. 
This  argument  carries  even  more 
validity  when  applied  to  agriculture. 
Farmers  are  making  plans  for  next  year 
One  thing  already  is  clear:  They  will  be 
called  upon  for  more  food  production 
and.  at  the  same  time,  be  denied  the 
Incentives  that  would  make  higher  out- 
put possible. 

Our  Immense  surpluses  of  a  decade 
ago  no  longer  exist. 

Milk  production  has  declined  to  1939 
levels.  Dairymen  still  are  finding  other, 
more  profitable  careers  and  selling  their 
herds.  Young  people  in  my  State  of 
Wisconsin  are  less  and  less  willing  to 
risk  the  hazards  of  going  Into  dairy 
farming. 

The  com  crop  this  year  is  estimated 
at  about  one-half  billlcm  bushels  below 
expected  demand.  Wheat  will  be  short 
by  100  million  or  more  bushels.  Soy- 
beans, the  new  wonder  crop,  will  fail  to 
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meet  demand  levels  by  almost  100  mil- 
lion bushels. 

The  carryover  of  all  these  grains 
needed  to  guard  against  crop  failure  Is 
far  below  mlnlmums  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  fact  that  our  food  production  will 
be  as  high  as  It  Is  Is  good  news  in  one 
way.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  were 
growing  fears  of  a  general  crop  failure 
across  the  country.  Only  desperately 
needed  late  summer  rains  averted  this 
catastrophe. 

Our  own  population  keeps  gaining  at 
the  rate  of  one  person  every  12  seconds. 
We  are  committed  to  help  feed  the  starv- 
ing millions  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 
How  can  we  do  this? 
Only  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
farmer  has  permitted  him  to  produce 
the  abundance  we  have  enjoyed.  But  he 
has  been  receiving  less  and  less  of  the 
national  dollar  for  his  efforts. 

Now,  we  are  asking  the  farmer  to  re- 
new his  efforts.  We  are  asking  him  to 
increase  his  wheat  acreage  and  to  grow 
more  soybeans.  In  1967,  croplands  total- 
ing about  10  percent  of  this  year's  acre- 
age are  expected  to  be  called  out  of  re- 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer 
can  supply  us  with  the  foods  we  need  In 
abundance.  He  can  go  a  long  way  on 
the  path  toward  feeding  millions  in  other 
countries. 

But  the  only  way  he  can  succeed  is  by 
continuing  his  efficiency.  This  means  he 
has  to  have  new  equipment  and  machin- 
ery. And  he  has  to  have  the  incentive. 
A  dairy  farmer  needs  an  absolute 
minimum  of  $50,000  worth  of  plant  and 
equipment  to  begin  to  realize  a  decent 
return.  To  make  what  we  could  call  a 
"good"  living,  he  must  have  $100,000  or 
more  invested. 

In  the  face  of  this,  it  seems  sheer  folly 
to  call  upon  the  farmer  for  more  food 
and  simultaneously  revoke  the  means 
which  would  help  him  produce  It. 

Food  price  rises  have  featured  the  In- 
flation. This  action  will  aggravate  the 
food  shortage  and  shove  food  prices  up 
more.    What  a  way  to  fight  Inflation. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  in  its  first  year  of  existence, 
the  investment  tax  credit  meant  returns 
to  agriculture  of  about  $85  million. 
That  figure  probably  would  be  closer  to 
$100  million  today. 

This  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  funds  asked  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  flscal  1967  budget.  It  Is 
slightly  more  than  one-third  the 
amount  the  Senate  voted  to  help  develop 
a  supersonic  plane  to  reduce  the  flsing 
time  of  the  jet  set  from  New  York  to 
Paris. 

The  Income  of  most  American  farmers 
is  so  low  that  they  pay  no  Income  tax, 
but  many  of  the  Nation's  most  produc- 
tive, efficient,  and  hard-working  farm- 
ers pay  an  income  tax  and  need  this 
credit  badly.  To  them  this  $100  million 
is  a  big  and  critical  amotmt.  To  take  It 
away  now  would  be  a  serious  injustice. 

While  we  vote  millions  to  benefit  two 
or  three  aircraft  companies,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  fat  cat  air  travelers,  we  are  being 


asked  to  penalize  the  farmer  for  trying 
to  grow  more  food  for  the  millions. 


LET  US  AID  POPE  PAUL  AND  CON- 
STANTLY SEEK  AN  END  TO 
BLOODSHED  IN  VIETNAM 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  last  few  days  two  of  the  most 
respected  and  trusted  world  leaders  have 
made  important  statements  regarding 
the  urgent  necessity  for  further  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  mis- 
erable civil  war  In  Vietnam. 

Pope  Paul  VI,  in  a  dramatic  appeal  for 
peace,  called  for  an  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam  before  it  Is  too  late.  He  again 
urged  a  meeting  of  all  responsible  parties 
to  negotiate  a  settlement.  He  warned 
that  the  bloody  and  difficult  war  raging 
in  Vietnam  threatens  a  more  extensive 
and  more  disastrous  calamity  that  could 
endanger  the  entire  human  race.  This 
great  man  of  peace  called  on  men  "to  lay 
down  their  arms  at  least  before  it  be- 
comes too  late  to  do  so  because  of  the 
mounting  pressure  of  events." 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  U 
Thant,-in  his  blunt  annual  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
expressed  his  fear  that  the  way  to  the 
peace  table  in  Vietnam  will  be  perma- 
nently blocked  if  both  sides  continue  to 
use  the  conflict  as  an  ultimate  ideologi- 
cal testing  ground.  He  warned  that 
"the  cloud  over  Vietnam  has  grown 
larger  and  more  ominous." 

Mr.  President,  historically  there  are 
no  such  nations  as  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  Geneva  agreement 
recognized  that  fact,  referring  to  the 
17th  parallel  as  being  a  temporary  di- 
vision or  separation  of  Vietnam.  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  both  north  and 
south  of  the  17th  parallel  formed  the 
lush  French  Indochinese  colonial  em- 
pire. Throughout  the  19th  century  and 
part  of  the  20th  centui-y,  the  people  of 
what  was  termed  Indochina  lived  as 
subjects  of  French  colonialism.  They 
fought  for  national  liberation  and 
achieved  their  freedom  following  World 
War  II.  Following  the  Japanese  with- 
drawal in  1945,  the  French  sent  in  more 
than  200,000  troops  to  continue  their 
colonial  oppression  of  Indochina.  In 
1954,  the  forces  of  the  National  Ubera- 
tion  Front  overran  Dlenblenphu,  and  In 
September  of  that  year  the  French 
withdrew. 

Mr.  President,  we  woxild  do  well  to 
heed  the  advice  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and 
Secretary  General  U  Thant.  Unpleas- 
ant as  It  may  be,  the  time  for  reappraisal 
has  come,  and  thoughtful  Amerlcsms 
should  resolve  to  be  realistic  about  it. 
The  first  step  Is  to  cast  off  the  Illusion 
that  the  civil  war  In  Vietnam  represents 
a  final  showdown  with  world  commu- 
nism. As  U  Thant  pointed  out  so  well, 
the  basic  problem  in  Vietnam  is  not  one 
of  ideology  but  one  of  national  Identity 
and  survival.  It  is  a  war  that  millions 
of  Vietnamese  have  been  fighting  since 
1940.  While  the  Communists  may  have 
captured  leadership  of  the  nationalist 
movement,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  also  a  continuation  of  a 
war  of  national  liberation.  The  Saigon 
military  junta  is  composed  of  10  gen- 


erals. Of  the  10,  9  of  the  generals 
now  ruling  the  Saigon  Government 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  colonial 
oppressors  In  1953  and  1954  against  their 
own  fellow  countrymen  seeking  national 
liberation.  Prime  Minister  Ky,  who  was 
bom  in  Hanoi,  was  In  the  French  air 
force  as  a  cadet  In  training.  In  other 
words,  in  the  Vietnam  war  for  liberation 
they  were  the  tories  and  the  Viet  Minh 
fighting  for  national  liberation  were  the 
patriots. 

We  can  hardly  claim  that  North  Viet- 
nam threatens  our  vital  existence  as  a 
world  power.    Very  definitely,  Vietnam  is 
of  no  strategic  importance  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.    We  must  then  fall 
back  on  the  argument  that  we  are  de- 
fending a  free  people  against  military 
aggression.    However,  at  that  point  we 
face  the  embarrassing   fact   that  very 
few  nations  in  the  world  accept  this  as  an 
accurate  description  of  the  war.    More 
important  is  the  fact   that  the   great 
majority  of  the  Vletcong — more  than  80 
percent  fighting  in  the  Mekong  Delta- 
were  bom  and  reared  In  South  Vietnam. 
It  Is  a  factually  Incorrect  clsdm  that  State 
Secretary  Dean  Rusk  makes  that  we  are 
in  southeast  Asia  with  our  hundieds  of 
thousai^ds  of  soldiers  fighting  a  land  war 
in  an  area  10,000  miles  distant  from  oui 
shores  because  of  national  aggression  by- 
one  state  against  another.     This  is  a 
fantastic  claim  lacking  adequate  basis  in 
fact.    Ho  Chi  Minh  was  waging  his  "war 
of  national  liberation"  long  before  the 
Chinese  Commimlsts  gained  power  in 
their  own  country. 

Our  mission  should  be  to  help  people, 
if  they  want  help,  and  to  assist  in  build- 
ing political  and  social  conditions  that 
win  deter  the  people  of  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  from  looking  to  the  Com- 
munist ideology  for  the  cure  for  their 
national  ills. 

This  does  not  at  all  mean  abandonln;; 
the  field  everywhere  to  the  Communists 
and  retreating  Into  Isolation,  but  It  does 
mean  that  we  should  apply  appropriate 
measures  to  the  particular  situation  we 
are  dealing  with,  instead  of  trying  to 
handle  them  all  by  a  formula  derived 
from  a  bygone  set  of  clrcimistances.  It 
means  abandoning  the  assumption  that 
the  only  way  our  national  interest  can 
be  protected  is  by  the  direct  application 
of  our  military  power  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  Communist  world.  It  means 
limiting  our  commitments  to  vital  areas 
and  bringing  them  Into  line  with  our 
capacity  to  fulfill  them.  Dean  Rusk  may 
assume  the  United  States  has  a  mandate 
from  Almighty  God  to  police  the  world. 
I  repudiate  any  such  view. 

We,  Americans,  who  like  to  regard  our- 
selves as  the  most  revolutionary  nation 
In  the  world,  have  become.  It  seems,  the 
most  unrevolutionary  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  in  trying  to  bring  about 
an  armistice  and  peace  smd  to  end  our 
involvement  in  this  miserable  civil  war 
in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  we  would  do 
well  to  encourage  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  to  continue 
leadership  In  their  attempt  to  try  and 
bring  about  peace.  Indeed,  we  should 
follow  that  leadership.  We  would  do 
well  to  make  It  crystal  clear  we  would 
withdraw  our  Armed  Forces  in  gradual 
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stages  directly  follow  iig  a  conference  to 
bring  about  a  cease-1  ib  and  an  armistice 
in  Vietnam  and  to  n  ike  it  equally  clear 
that  we  would  mee  with  independent 
delegates  of  the  Vi(  tcong,  or  National 


Liberation  Front,  at 
where  and  seek  to 
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rteutralize  Vietnam 


and  finally  end  the  bloodletting  there. 

Unless  this  is  accomplished,  the  future 
probably  holds  forth  for  us  Involvement 
with  our  Armed  Foijoes  In  Vietnam  for 
5,  10,  or  20  years.  We  should  proclaim 
that  we  Americans  ate  definitely  willing 
to  discuss  a  cease-fiite  and  an  armistice 
with  delegates  represfenting  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  cfc  Vletcong,  along 
with  delegates  representing  the  Hanoi 
government  and  S^gon  government. 
Also,  the  road  to  an  ultimate  settlement 
lies  through  halting  Jour  buildup  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  moving  toward  a 
deescalation  rather  ^han  an  escalation 
of  the  war. 

As  U  Thant  said  iiijhis  report: 
The  survival  of  the! 'people  of  Vietnam 
must  be  seen  as  the  reall!  Issue,  and  It  can  be 
resolved  not  by  force  but  by  patience  and 
understanding,  m  the  ffamework  of  a  will- 
ingness to  live  and  let  UH. 


AMENDMENT  OF  tJBE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY ACT  OP  195k  AS  AMENDED 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mt.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliit  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideratUn  of  Calendar  No 
1571,  S.  3830.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Gierk.  A  bill  (S. 
3830)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.    I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objectkbn  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  obSction.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mh  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  enactment  of  S.  3830,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Price-JAnderson  nuclear 
Indemnity  provisions  b|f  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  ■ 

The  Price-Anderson  nuclear  indemnity 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1957  for  two 
principal  purposes.  Mrst,  to  protect  the 
public  by  assuring  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising 
In  the  extremely  unlikely  event  of  a 
catastrophic  nuclear  Shcident.  Second, 
to  remove  a  deterrent!  to  private  indus- 
trial participation  in  the  atomic  energy 
program  which  flowed  from  the  threat 
of  tremendous  potentikl  liability  claims. 
The  act  accordingly  a^prds  protection  to 
the  public  and  to  AEC's  licensees  and 
contractors  from  thd :  risks  associated 
with  atomic  energy  b^  providing  for  a 
program  of  private  li^aurance  and  gov- 
ernmental indemnity  amounting  to  a 
maximum  of  $560  million  to  cover  dam- 
ages that  conceivably  cpuld  arise  from  a 
nuclear  Incident. 

Last  year  the  Joint  ( i)mmittee  recom- 
mended, and  there  wajs  enacted,  legisla- 
tion extending  the  P*tee-Anderson  Act 
for  10  years— to  1977.  During  our  hear- 
ings on  the  extensio|x  legislation,  our 
committee  Identified  aj number  of  poten- 
tially serious  problems  which  required 
further  study.  These  included  the  diffi- 
culty that  might  face  ^  claimant  if  he 


were  unable  to  prove  someone's  negli- 
gence was  the  cause  of  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent. In  addition,  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  statutes  of  limitations 
of  many  States  arennadequate  to  provide 
for  delayed  manifestation  of  radiation 
Injury. 

Our  committee  has  continued  to  study 
these  problems,  in  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  private  insurance 
industry,  the  nuclear  industry,  and  the 
AEC.  As  a  result  of  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  all  concerned  a  bill  was  drafted 
which  attempted  to  remedy  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  existing  legislation. 

In  July  of  this  year  our  committee  held 
3  days  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  bill, 
and  we  believe  that  we  have  now  re- 
ported out  a  measure  which  will  substan- 
tially Improve  the  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic afforded  by  the  Price-Anderson  legis- 
lation without  In  any  way  operating  to 
the  detriment  of  the  nuclear  industry. 
Moreover,  it  is  important  to  note  that  S 
3830 — while  providing  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  serious  legal  obstacles 
which  might  face  claimants  in  the  event 
of  a  substantial  nuclear  incident — does 
not  establish  a  new  body  of  Federal  tort 
law.  Instead,  this  bill  follows  the  ap- 
proach of  the  original  Piice-Anderson 
Act;  that  Is,  making  a  minimum  inter- 
ference with  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  insofar  as  legal  liability  for  nu- 
clear incidents  is  concerned.  Our  com- 
mittee continues  to  endorse  this  general 
approach. 

Mr.  President,  a  detailed  analysis  of  S. 
3830  Is  contained  In  our  committee's  re- 
port which  is  before  you.  Our  report  dis- 
cusses the  provisions  of  this  biU  in  depth 
and  explains  the  policy  bases  of  our  com- 
mittee's recommendation. 

I  will  summarize  the  major  provisions 
of  S.  3830  very  briefly  as  follows: 

First.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
AEC  to  establish  coordinated  procedures 
with  the  nuclear  liability  insurance  pools 
for  the  prompt  settlement  of  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  a  nuclear  incident. 

Second.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
AEC  to  incorporate  provisions  in  its  in- 
demnity agreements  with  AEC's  licensees 
and  contractors,  and  to  require  incor- 
poration of  provisions  in  nuclear  liability 
insurance  policies  and  contracts  which 
are  furnished  as  proof  of  financial  pro- 
tection by  AEC's  licensees  and  contrac- 
tors, which  waive  any  Issue  or  defense  as 
to  conduct  of  the  claimant  or  fault  of 
defendants.  The  primary  end  result  of 
these  waivers  would  be  first  to  eliminate 
any  requirement  that  a  claimant  prove 
that  someone  was  negligent  in  order  to 
recover  for  his  damages  from  a  serious 
nuclear  Incident  and,  second,  any  pos- 
sible issue  as  to  the  claimant's  con- 
tributory negligence  or  assumption  of 
risk.  Waivers  could  also  be  required  with 
respect  to  charitable  or  governmental 
immimity  of  the  defendant  and  statutes 
of  limitations,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Third.  The  waivers  would  apply  only 
with  respect  to  an  "extraordinary  nu- 
clear occurrence"  as  defined  in  the  bill. 
The  Commission  would  be  empowered 
to  determine  whether  an  "extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence"  had  taken  place  in 
order  to  make  the  waivers  effective. 
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Fourth.  The  bUl  would  provide  that 
in  the  event  of  an  "extraordinary  nuclear 
occurrence"  the  U.S.  district  court  In  the 
district  where  such  occurrence  takes 
place  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of 
any  public  liability  action  arising  out 
of  the  occurrence,  without  regard  to  the 
citizenship  of  any  party  or  the  amount 
In  controversy.  The  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  removal  to  such  district  court 
of  all  public  liability  actions  arising  from 
the  same  occurrence  which  are  pending 
in  other  courts. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  provide  limita- 
tions on  the  amounts  that  may  be  paid 
from  the  private  Insurance-governmen- 
tal indemnity  fund  established  under  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  without  prior  court 
approval.  In  addition,  authority  would 
be  provided  the  appropriate  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  to  approve  plans  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  fund. 

The  Joint  Committee  believes  this  bill 
is  an  important  improvement  In  the 
atomic  energy  legislation.  S.  3830  was 
reported  out  by  the  Joint  Committee 
without  dissent,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  pass  this  bill  without  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add  that  the 
bill  has  the  approval  of  both  the  in- 
surance industry  and  the  nuclear  indus- 
try involved. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL]  would  like  to  ask  me  several 
questions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  He  and  I  have 
been  Governors,  and  we  know  that  there 
are  differences  in  State  laws  particularly 
with  relation  to  damages,  and  so  forth 
We  also  know  that  at  times  we  have 
tried  to  get  imiversal  State  laws  on  such 
matters  as  banking,  for  Instance.  The 
reason  I  ask  these  questions  is  that  I 
have  read  part  of  the  reportr-I  will  not 
say  that  I  read  it  all — but  It  struck  me 
that  there  were  certain  things  of  which 
I  should  like  to  make  sure,  although  I 
know  that  they  are  probably  quite  clear 
in  the  Senator's  mind. 

My  first  question  is:  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  bill  provides  definite 
authority  to  the  AEC  to  make  emergency 
assistance  payments  to  victims  of  a 
nuclear  incident  without  requiring  a  po- 
tential claimant  to  release  his  right  to 
sue  for  further  damages,  once  they  may 
become  known. 

Am  I  correct  in  this  assumption,  that 
the  right  of  a  person  to  file  suit  for  addi- 
tional damages,  whether  in  a  State  or 
Federal  court,  would  not  be  prejudiced 
by  acceptance  of  such  emergency  assist- 
ance offered  soon  after  an  incident? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  second 
question  is:  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  make  the  determination  that 
the  incident  was  an  "extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence"  before  such  emer- 
gency assistance  could  be  offered? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  emergency  as- 
sistance payments,  no.  The  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  to  make  such  a  de- 
termination in  order  to  make  such  pay- 
ments.   I  might  say  to  my  distinguished 
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colleague  that  if  he  and  I  were  Gover- 
nors once  more,  we  would  welcome  this 
law.  This  law  is  intended  to  protect  the 
claimant  who,  as  the  result  of  the  spe- 
cial waivers  authorized,  would  not  be 
obliged  to  prove  negligence.  He  would 
not  be  obliged  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  contributory  negligence.  Instead  of 
writing  a  new  body  of  law.  what  we  are 
actxially  doing  is  permitting  the  AEC,  in 
its  indemnity  agreements,  and  the  In- 
s\u-ance  companies  in  their  contracts  of 
insurance  with  the  utilities,  or  any  other 
person  who  runs  a  reactor  in  any  com- 
munity where  we  might  have  this  ex- 
traordinary incident  that  we  have  been 
talking  about,  to  agree  that  the  claim- 
ant can  make  his  claim  for  any  damage 
without  proving  negligence.  He  also 
would  not  be  restricted  by  a  short  stat- 
ute of  limitations  because  sometimes,  in 
a  radiation  injury,  there  is  no  manifesta- 
tion of  that  injm-y  within  the  period  of 
the  statute  of  limitations. 

Thus,  actually,  this  is  a  bill  intended 
to  protect  the  claimant  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
claimant,  he  can  get  emergency  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, because  he  has  answered  my  Jiird 
question— but  I  have  two  or  three  more— 
what  special  advantages  not  now  cov- 
ered by  the  operation  of  the  act  could  re- 
sult from  this  authority  to  provide  emer- 
gency assistance? 
I  think  the  Senator  has  answered  that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes,  I  have  answered 

that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  next  question 
Is:  What  must  the  claimant  show  or 
prove  to  qualify  him  for  the  emergency 
&ssis^&nc6  ? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  he  was  injured. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  he  was  In- 
jured. I  assume  that  he  would  hr.ve  to 
get  advice 


Mr.  PASTORE.  He  would  have  to 
show  that.    Of  course  he  woxild. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  He  would  have 
to  prove  it,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  this  emergency  assistance? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  would  have  to 
9how  that  the  injury  was  probably  the  re- 
sult of  the  nuclear  incident.  That 
would  have  to  be  shown. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  He  would  have 
to  prove  that  before  representatives 
of  the  Commission? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  right. 
(At  this  point  Mr.  Bass  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  last  question 
is:  Would  such  assistance  be  in  addition 
to  or  Included  as  part  of  any  final  settle- 
ment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  be  Included 
within  the  final  settlement.  If  he  was 
entitled  to  more,  he  would  get  It. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  He  would  get 
what  the  Commission  gave  him  anyway, 
and  if  he  was  entitled  to  more  in  the  fu- 
ture, he  would  get  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  would  get  his 
maximum  damage  and  they  would  de- 
duct anything  that  they  have  already 
paid  him. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  that  this  Is 
an  effort  to  make  it  the  same  all  over  the 
United  SUtes. 


Mr.  PASTORE.    TTiat  la  right. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.      I    thank    the 
Senator.  ^     ^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  the 
Rbcomd  to  show  that  a  claim  has  never 
been  filed  under  a  Price-Anderson  in- 
demnity agreement  with  an  AEC  li- 
censee. In  other  words,  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  that  anyone 
should  be  frightened  over  this  bill.  We 
recognize  that  there  is  a  tremendous  re- 
^wnsibility  on  the  part  of  th6  Govern- 
ment in  the  event  that  we  might  have 
that  kind  of  incident.  But  I  want  to 
say  that  we  have  come  a  long  way  In  the 
development  of  plants  for  the  production 
of  electricity  through  the  use  of  atcanic 
energy.  We  have  not  had  one  major 
incident  as  yet. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts knows  that  there  is  a  plant  in  Rowe, 
Mass.,  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Nation. 
I  went  up  there  and  inspected  it,  and  I 
was  so  pleased  with  it.  When  they  tried 
to  build  another  one  in  Connecticut,  they 
hired  a  bus  and  took  some  people  in 
Connecticut  to  Rowe,  Mass.  They  were 
left  there  on  their  own  to  knock  on  doors 
and  ask  people  in  the  neighborhood  what 
they  thought  of  having  an  atomic  energy 
plant  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  response 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.     SALTONSTALL.    Mr.     Webster 
can  take  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  that: 
can  he  not? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Absolutely. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.    I    thank    the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed,  there  is  an 
error  in  the  printing  of  S.  3830  in  the 
word  "of"  appearing  between  the  word 
"prosecution"  and  the  word  "defense" 
on  line  23  of  page  5.  It  should  read  "or" 
instead  of  "of." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
error  be  corrected,  and  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvk  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line   23,   after  the  word   "prosecution" 

strike  out  "of"  and  insert  "or". 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
Without  objeition,  the  amendment  Is 

agreed  to. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  offered,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  was  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 3830 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  J.  and  k. 
as  subsections  k.  and  1..  respectively,  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  1.  through  aa.  as 
subsections  n.  through  cc.  respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  1.  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"j.  The  term  'extraordinary  nuclear  oc- 
currence' means  any  event  causing  a  dis- 
charge or  dispersal  of  source,  special  nuclear. 
or  byproduct  material  from  Its  Intended  place 
of  confinement  in  amounts  offsite,  or  causing 
radiation  levels  offsite,  which  the  Commis- 


sion determines  to  be  suiisUnUal,  and  which 
the  Commission  determines  has  resulted  or 
will  probably  result  In  substantial  damages 
to  persons  offsite  or  property  offsite.  Any 
determination  by  the  Commission  that  such 
an  event  has,  or  has  not.  occurred  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  and  no  other  official  or 
any  court  shall  have  power  or  Jurisdiction  to 
review  any  such  determination.  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  criteria  In  writing 
setUng  forth  the  basis  upon  which  such  de- 
termination shall  be  made.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  'offsite'  means  away  from  'the  lo- 
cation' or  'the  contract  location'  as  defined 
in  the  applicable  Commission  Indemnity 
agreement,  entered  into  pursuant  to  section 

170.";  ^      ^, 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  8ul)secuon  re- 
designated as  subsection  1.  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"m.  The  term  'Indemnitor'  means  (1)  any 
Insurer  with  respect  to  his  obUgaUons  under 
a  poUcy  of  Insurance  furnished  as  proof  of 
financial  protection:  (2)  any  licensee,  con- 
tractor or  other  person  who  Is  obligated  un- 
der any  other  form  of  flnancUl  protection, 
with  respect  to  such  obligations;  and  (3) 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  any  obliga- 
tion undertaken  by  it  In  an  Indemnity  agree- 
ment entered  Into  pursuant  to  section  170."; 

and  ,    ji 

(4)  by  Inserting  the  phrase  ",  Including 
an  extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence,"  be- 
tween the  word  "occurrence  "  and  the  word 
"within"  In  the  subsection  redesignated  as 
subsection  q.  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Section  109  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  11  t.(2)  or  11 
aa.(2)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section  11   v.(2)    or  llcc.(2)". 

S«c.  2.  Subsection  170  e.  of  the  Atonaic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  la  amended 
by  deleting  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  Section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"m.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  other  Indemnitors  to 
establish  coordinated  procedures  for  the 
prompt  handling.  Investigation,  and  settle- 
ment of  claims  for  pubUc  llablUty.  The 
Commission  and  other  indemnitors  may 
make  payments  to.  or  for  the  aid  of,  claim- 
ants for  the  purpose  of  providing  Immediate 
BssUtance  following  a  nuclear  incident. 
Any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  available  for  such  payments.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  without  securing  re- 
leases, shall  not  constitute  an  admission  of 
the  liability  of  any  person  Indemnified  or  of 
any  Indemnitor,  and  shall  operate  as  a  satis- 
faction to  the  extent  thereof  of  any  final 
settlement  or  Judgment. 

"n.  (1)  With  respect  to  any  extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence  to  which  an  Insurance 
policy  or  contract  furnished  as  proof  of 
financial  protection  or  an  indemnity  agree- 
ment applies  and  which — 

" (a)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  occurs 
In  the  course  of  the  construction,  possession. 
or  operation  of  a  production  or  utilization 

f aciUty,  or 

"(b)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  occurs 
In  the  course  of  transportation  of  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  or  special 
nuclear  material  to  or  from  a  production  or 
utlUzatlon  f aclUty,  or 

"(c)  during  the  course  of  the  contract 
activity  arises  out  of  or  results  from  the 
possession.  operaUon,  or  use  by  a  Commis- 
sion contractor  or  subcontractor  of  a  device 
utilizing  special  nuclear  material  or  by- 
product material, 

the  Commission  may  incorporate  provisions 
In  indemnity  agreements  with  licensees  and 
contractors  under  this  section,  and  may  re- 
quire provisions  to  be  Incorporated  In  insur- 
ance poUcles  or  contracts  furnished  as  proof 
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of  financial  protection.  ^  lilch  waive  (1)  any 
issue  or  defense  as  to  co  iduct  of  the  claim- 
ant or  fault  of  persons  ii)flemnlfled,  (il)  any 
Issue  or  defense  as  to  charitable  or  govern- 
mental immunity,  and  (ilj)  any  Issue  or  de- 
fense based  on  any  8tat\i«e  of  limitations  if 
suit  Is  instituted  wlthli   three  years   from 
the  date  on  which  the  cluimant  first  knew, 
or  reasonably  could  hav«   known,  of  his  In- 
jury or  damage  and  the  c  ^ise  thereof,  but  In 
no  event  more  than  ten  ^ears  after  the  date 
of  the  nuclear  Incident.    The  waiver  of  any 
such   Issue  or  defense  si  411  be  effective  re- 
gardless of  whether  sue  i|  issue  or  defense 
may  otherwise  be  deemed  Jurisdictional  or 
relating  to  an  element  in  the  cause  of  action. 
When  so  incorporated,  su*  waivers  shall  be 
JudlclaUy    enforclble     In     accordance     with 
their  terms  by  the  claimajut  against  the  per- 
son   indemnified.      Such    waivers    shall    not 
preclude  a  defense  based!  upon  a  failure  to 
take  reasonable  steps  to  mitigate  damages, 
nor  shall   such  waivers   u|)ply   to  injury  or 
damage   to   a   claimant   or   to   a   claimant's 
property  which  is  intentlobally  sustained  by 
the  claimant  or  which  resL^ts  from  a  nuclear 
Incident      Intentionally      and      v^rongfully 
caused  by  the  claimant,   t  The  waivers   au- 
thorized in  thU  subsectlun  shall,  as  to  in- 
demnitors, be  effective  oi  ty  with  respect  to 
those  obligations  set  fort  i|  in  the  Insurance 
policies  or  the  contracts   furnished  as  proof 
of  financial   protection  and   in   the   indem- 
nity  agreements.     Such    waivers   shall    not 
apply  to,  or  prejudice  the  prosecution  or  de- 
fense of.  any  claim  or  porljlon  of  claim  which 
is  not  within  the  protection  afforded  under 
(1)   the  terms  of  insiiran^t  policies  or  con- 
tracts furnished  as  prool   of  financial  pro- 
tection, or  indemnity  agi^ments.   and   (11) 
the  limit  of  liability  provlilons  of  subsection 
170  e.  I 

"(2)  With  respect  to  a:i(y  public  liability 
action  arising  out  of  or  rfesulting  from  an 
extraordinary  nuclear  occv  A^nce.  the  United 
States  district  court  In  i  te  district  where 
the  extraordinary  nucleai  occurrence  takes 
place,  or  in  the  case  of  an  Extraordinary  nu- 
clear occurrence  taking  piace  outside  the 
United  States,  the  Unltid  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  o'  Colxmibia.  shall 
have  original  Jurisdiction  without  regard  to 
the  citizenship  of  any  paitj?  or  the  amount 
in  controversy.  Upon  motf6n  of  the  defend- 
ant or  of  the  Commlsslont  any  such  action 
pending  In  any  State  cour;  or  United  States 
district  court  shall  be  rstnoved  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Staltes  district  court 
having  venue  under  this  subsection.  Proc- 
ess of  such  district  court  shall  be  effective 
throughout  the  United  States. 

"o.  Whenever  the  Unltfa  States  district 
court  in  the  district  where  a  nuclear  incident 
occurs,  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  case  of  a  nu- 
clear Incident  occurring  otijtslde  the  United 
States,  determines  upon  tie  petition  of  any 
Indemnitor  or  other  Interested  person  that 
public  liability  from  a  slnglie  nuclear  Incident 
may  exceed  the  limit  of  liability  under  sub- 
section 170e.:  ] 

"(1)   Total  payments  m|ifle  by  or  for  all 
Indemnitors  as  a  result  of  |  iuch  nuclear  in 
cldent  shall  not  exceed  15  ptr  centum  of  such 
limit  of  Uablllty  without 
of  such  court; 
"(2)   The  court  shall  n 

ments  In  excess  of  15  pei, „.  „„^„ 

limit  of  liability  unless  thej  eourt  detemUnes 
that  such  paymenU  are  or  |««1U  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  of  distribution  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  court  |Dr  such  payments 
are  not  Ukely  to  prejudice  the  subsequent 
adoption  and  Implementation  by  the  court 
of  a  plan  of  distribution  tUrsuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (3)  of  this  suiiection  (o);  and 
"(3)  The  Commission  sh4B,  and  any  other 
Indemnitor  or  other  interested  person  may 
submit  to  such  district  court  a  plan  for  the 
aisposltion  of  pending  claiais  and  for  the 
aistrtbuOon  of  remaining  ;  funds  available. 
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Such  a  plan  shall  include  an  allocation  of 
appropriate  amounts  for  personal  Injury 
claims,  property  damage  claims,  and  possible 
latent  injiiry  claims  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered until  a  later  time.  Such  court  shall 
have  all  power  necessary  to  approve,  dU- 
approve,  or  modify  plans  proposed,  or  to 
adopt  another  plan;  and  to  determine  the 
proportionate  share  of  funds  available  for 
each  claimant.  The  Commission,  any  other 
indemnitor,  and  any  person  indemnified 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  implement  and  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  including  orders 
limiting  the  liability  of  the  persons  Indemnl- 
fled,  orders  approving  or  modifying  the  iJlan 
orders  staying  the  payment  of  claims  and  the 
execution  of  court  Judgments,  orders  appor- 
tioning the  payments  to  be  made  to  claim- 
ants, and  orders  permitting  partial  payments 
to  be  made  before  final  determination  of  the 
total  claims.  The  orders  of  such  court  shaU 
be  effective  throughout  the  United  States" 


prior  approval 

[|t  authorize  pay- 
{  centimi  of  such 


INCREASE  OP  POSITIONS  IN  GS-16 
GS-17.  AND  GS-18— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2393)  to  authorize 
additional  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18 
positions  for  use  in  agencies  or  fimc- 
tlons  created  or  substantially  expanded 
after  June  30,  1965.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  September  21,  1966,  Con- 
gressional Record,  pp.  23362-23364  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  bm  passed  by  the  Senate  last  Sep- 
tember, which  created  100  new  super- 
grade  positions  for  agency  functions 
created  or  substantiaUy  expanded  after 
June  30,  1965.  and  the  House  biU  passed 
last  June  which  created  a  total  of  456 
supergrade  positions. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  177 
new  positions  to  be  allocated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  without  re- 
gard to  the  date  of  agency  creation  or 
expansion,  in  addition,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  authorize  123  positions  spe- 
clflcially  assigned  to  4  agencies  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
wiU  receive  35  new  positions.  This  fig- 
ure is  15  less  than  originally  provided  by 
the  House  bill. 

The  National  Security  Agency  will  re- 
ceive 35  positions,  5  for  admlnlstraUon 
and  30  for  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment activities.  This  figure  is  five 
less  than  originally  authorized  by  the 
House. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  will  re- 
ceive 25  positions.  This  figure  is  6  less 
than  originally  authorized  by  the  House 


The  Library  of  Congress  will  receive 
28  positions.  This  is  7  less  than  reccHn- 
mended  by  the  House. 

The  increase  of  177  positions  In  the 
pool  of  supergrades  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  increase 
the  total  number  of  supergrade  positions 
to  2,577.  In  order  to  receive  a  super- 
grade  appointment,  an  agency  must 
prove  its  case  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission both  in  regard  to  the  position 
and  the  candidate  for  the  position. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  remove  level  18 
positions  In  the  postal  field  service  salary 
schedule  from  the  3  levels  which  have 
been  restricted  to  a  total  of  70  positions. 
The  salary  range  for  PPS-18  is  not  equal 
to  GS-16  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  supergrade.  A  new  total  of  55  positions 
will  be  available  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  PFS-19  and  20. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  removed 
the  percentage  limitations  on  the  num- 
ber of  GS-17  and  GS-18  positions.  Un- 
der present  law,  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  supergrades 
can  be  GS-17  and  not  more  than  12  per- 
cent can  be  GS-18.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  retain  this  limitation  in  the  law. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  law  author- 
izing supergrades  for  various  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch  were  repealed  be- 
cause they  have  been  executed  and  are 
no  longer  necessary. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  from  the 
limitation  date  of  June  30,  1965,  and 
agreed  that  positions  to  be  allocated  by 
the  Commission  can  be  distributed  with- 
out regard  to  the  date  of  creation  of  the 
agency  or  function. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  upon 
unanimously.  I  think  it  represents  a 
generous  increase  in  the  number  of 
supergrades  available  to  the  executive 
branch  and  at  the  same  time  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  of  our  economy.  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  act  favorably 
on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  conference  report 
which  has  been  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Sei-vice  Committee. 

Public  Law  87-793  of  1962  was  the  last 
time  the  Classification  Act  was  amended 
to  provide  additional  positions  in  grades 
GS-16  through  GS-18.  The  maximum 
quota  available  to  the  Government  was 
put  at  2,400.  By  mid- 1965  these  author- 
ities were  exhausted. 

When  the  medicare  proposal  was  re- 
ceiving legislative  consideration,  to  meet 
the  top  staffing  need  of  the  program,  the 
legislation  provided  about  100  super- 
grades  earmarked  for  Social  Security. 

I  felt  at  the  time  this  proposal  was  too 
specific  and  that  such  proposal  should 
go  through  proper  committee  channels. 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  debate  on  the  question  that  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  additional  supergrades 
were  needed  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  So- 
cial Security  and  a  bill  were  introduced 
on  which  hearings  could  be  held,  I  would 
help  get  the  spaces  needed.  I  hope  these 
agencies  will  get  needed  supergrades. 

A  bill,  S.  2393,  was  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
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Mr.  MoNRONKY.  and  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brzw- 
STERl  and  me.  The  bill  provided  tor  100 
additional  positions  in  grades  16,  17.  ai»l 
18  by  increfwlng  the  maximum  number 
alloted  to  the  Government  in  these  posi- 
tions from  2,400  to  2.500.  Hearings  were 
held  on  the  bill  and  it  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  without  amendment.  The 
bill  passed  the  Senate.  September  1. 1965. 

It  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House  until 
June  6,  1966.  In  that  time  Congress 
enacted  a  substantial  number  of  bills 
which  either  created  new  agencies  or 
expanded  the  functions  of  others. 

The  House-amended  bill  increased  the 
maximum  number  under  direct  au- 
thorization of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  2,700.  It  provided  additional 
srmces  of  156  under  special  authority  to 
certain  agencies.  This  made  a  grand- 
total  increase  of  456. 

In  conference,  the  Senate  conferees 
insisted  that  this  number  be  reduced. 
In  conference  agreement  the  conferees 
set  the  pool  under  direct  authorization 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  177, 
and  additional  or  special  authority 
spaces  at  123.  making  a  total  of  300. 
This,  I  believe  was  a  reasonable  conclu- 
sion and  I  recommend  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  term  "super- 
grade."  I  do  not  believe  the  word  Is  a 
legal  term  or  carries  any  legal  connota- 
tion as  far  as  the  Civil  Service  Act  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  new  agencies  were  created  and 
other  agencies  were  expanded,  it  be- 
came more  difficult  to  obtain  qualified 
top-staff  employees  at  a  grade  15,  which 
was  provided  for  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  Therefore,  the  Classification 
Act  was  amended  by  adding  grades  16. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  men- 
tion this  because  there  Is  a  tendency  in 
Congress  to  add  supergrades  to  legisla- 
tion which  comes  from  other  committees. 
I  have  consistently  opposed  those  rec- 
ommended by  committees  other  than  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  point 
out  that  presently  we  have  over  2,800,000 
Federal  civilian  employees.    That  is  the 


17,  and  18.    The  Congress  specified  the^  highest  number  since  the  Korean  war 


number  of  employees  allowed  to  each  of 
these  grades.  The  term  "supergrade" 
is  merely  a  descriptive  term,  generally 
applied  to  the  additional  grades  above 
a  GS-15. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  growth  In  nimibers  of  supergrades 
since  1949  to  1965.  The  total  nimiber  of 
employees  In  grades  16,  17,  and  18  in 
1949  was  485.  In  1965  that  number  had 
increased  to  5,755,  and  with  this  addi- 
tional 300  we  now  have  authorized  over 
6,000  sui>ergrades. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  increases  by 
years  be  inserted  in  tlie  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 


When  this  administration  came  into  of- 
fice, there  were  fewer  than  2,400,000 
Federal  civil  service  employees.  In  De- 
cember last  there  were  2,567,000  em- 
ployees. The  latest  figure  is  that  there 
are  2,806,000  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

In  World  War  II  we  had  a  higher  num- 
ber. At  that  time  the  number  was  as 
high  as  3,800,000  civilian  employees. 

I  mention  this  because  there  is  an  ever- 
Increasing  tendency  to  add  Federal  civil 
service  employees  to  the  Goverrmient 
payrolls.  With  the  increase  that  we 
have  just  now  voted  in  the  supergrades. 
we  will  have  more  than  6.000  super- 
grade  employees;  and  we  presently  have 
2.800,000  Federal  civilian  employees. 


E.MiiBrr  1 
Growth  of  vupergraths  and  Public  Law  313-lype  positions  authorized  hy  lav  at  of  Feb.  4,  1966,  furnished  by  Civil  Service  Commission 
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year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
simidy  to  say  publicly  what  I  have  said 
privately  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee :  I  congratulate  them  on  what 
I  think  is  not  simply  a  job  well  done,  but 
excellently  done,  which  will  serve  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  assistant  minority  leader. 

In  this  regard,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, like  many  industries,  has  a  prob- 
lem of  retaining  iJeople  with  specialized 
training  and  experience,  as  does  private 
industry,  and  only  by  paying  a  salary 
somewhat  comparable  to  that  afforded 
by  private  industry  can  we  hope  to  main- 
tain these  men  In  key  positions,  whose 
decisions  may  affect  the  expenditure  of 
hxmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

I  conferred  with  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia several  times  during  the  confer- 
ence, and  I  am  glad  that  the  result  of 
our  efforts  meets  with  his  approval. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMERICAS  ROLE  IN  ASIA 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 18.  1966.  the  lead  editorial  Is  en- 
titled. "America's  Role  in  Asia."  In  a 
perceptive  and  penetrating  comment,  the 
Times  goes  on  to  describe  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  and  has  been  a 
Pacific  power,  regardless  of  what  the 
head  of  the  Republic  of  Prance  may  have 
said  on  his  recent  visit  to  southeast  Asia. 
The  editorial  quotes  President  Marcos, 
that  gallant  leader  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, who  spoke  in  this  Capitol  just  a 
few  days  ago,  as  follows: 

It  was  only  th«  American  presence  In  Viet- 
nsm  which  prevented  the  fall  of  the  Indone- 
sian govrnmsnt  into  Communist  hands. 
Not  only  Indonesia,  but  also  other  coimtrtes. 

The  Times  observes : 

America's  military  role  is  only  part  of  the 
story  of  our  responsibilities  in  Asia.  BtUldlng 
the  eoonomlc  and  political  strength  of  the 


free  nations  of  the  area,  and  working  for  rec- 
onciliation between  hostile  nations,  are  also 
major  goals  of  U.S.  policy  and  essential  for 
peace. 

The  entire  editorial  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 

Sept.  18,  19661 

America's  Rolx  im  Asia 

In  Cambodia  a  few  weeks  ago  President 
de  Oaulle,  beating  the  drums  for  a  greater 
French  influence  in  Asia,  spoke  sneerLngly  of 
"the  foreigner  who  comes  from  the  other 
shores  of  the  Pacific"  to  meddle  In  Asian  ai- 
falrs.  His  reference  was  to  the  United  States. 
and  his  implication  appeared  to  be  that  this 
nation  has  no  rightful  interests  anywhere 
west  of  Hawaii. 

Some  weeks  earlier,  oonversely.  President 
Johnson  had  described  the  United  States  as 
"a  Pacific  power,"  with  obligations  and  Inter- 
ests that  stretch  far  across  the  ocean  to  those 
lands  where  live  60%  of  the  world's  people. 

Asia,  said  the  President,  "is  now  the  crucial 
arena  for  man's  striving  for  Independence 
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and  order,  and  for  life  it  sfclf ."  and  the  United 
States  is  deeply  lnvolve<  l-|— and  rightly  so — in 
that  struggle.  ! 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  that  reality  and  his- 
tory are  on  the  side  cl!  Mr.  Johnson.  De 
Gaulle,  who  raised  no  objections  about  the 
foreigner  who  came  f roi|i.  the  other  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  to  restore  France  aftw  one  of 
her  periodic  defeats,  kniows  that  the  United 
States  was  a  Pacific  poiwer  long  before  she 
became  an  Atlantic  onei 

Expediency  no  doubt  Mompted  him  to  for- 
get this  fact,  but  its  aMuracy  remains  un- 
diminished. I 

U.S.  interest  in  Asla^  are  long-standing, 
multi-faceted  and  continuing.  They  are 
also  complex,  involving  hot  only  self-inter- 
est, which  is  the  basis  fpf  any  nation's  poli- 
cies, but  also  a  strong  m(|i«l  commitment  and 
the  fact  that  the  United  Btates,  as  the  world's 
wealthiest  and  most  p<iwerful  nation — and 
a  Pacific  power— is  the  ohOy  country  able  and 
willing  to  do  certain  things  that  must  be 
done. 

Critics  of  U.S.  Aslaa  policy,  here  and 
abroad,  view  the  case  dlllrerently.  To  some 
the  United  States  is  concerned  in  Asia  pri- 
marily with   economic  Aggrandizement. 

Others  feel  the  propej  sphere  of  U.S.  In- 
terest should  be  Europti  Our  Asian  com- 
mitments aren't  worth  [the  resources  they 
require,  this  group  saypi  and  besides,  the 
Asians  Just  arent  our  Iclnd  of  people. 

These  arguments,  as  the  President  noted, 
have  all  been  tested  a«d  found  wanting. 
They  do  not  stand  the  t^ts  of  geography,  or 
common  sense,  or  huirfim  concern,  or  the 
political,  economic,  and  military  realities  of 
this  century. 

The  second  world  waf,  decolonization  in 
Asia  and  the  commensurate  rise  of  com- 
munism in  China  all  serjvcd  to  alter  irrevoc- 
ably the  foundation  fi>t  stability  In  the 
area.  This  does  not  mein  that  the  pre-war 
status  quo  was  either  ti  model  of  order  or 
preferable.  What  it  doe^  mean  is  that  con- 
ditions have  evolved  tha^  make  an  expanded 
U.S.  role  in  Asia  necessar^^. 

Although  this  role  takfs  several  forms,  the 
one  that  most  upsets  critics  of  U.S.  policy  is 
the  military  aspect  of  An^Orlcan  involvement, 
typified,  of  course,  by  a^9  Vietnam  war. 

The  critical  arguments  i  are  familiar  enough 
not  to  need  repeating,  $Bd  so  also  are  the 
official  responses.  A  poi»t  too  often  Ignored 
by  critics,  however,  does  merit  recall.  This 
is  that  non-Communist  Asians  strongly  de- 
sire a  V3.  military  presebce  in  the  area;  In- 
deed, they  depend  on  It.    ! 

This  desire  is  by  no  m^ns  limited  simply 
to  the  military  govemi|ients  in  Asia.  On 
the  contrary :  the  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments of  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Malaysia, 
Australia  and  Singapore  BXe  equally  clear  in 
their  support  for  a  U.si  military  presence. 
These  governments,  and  I  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  they  represent,  understand  the 
threat  to  national  indebiendence  posed  by 
militant  communism  in  \^la.  and  they  un- 
derstand the  security  an  junerican  presence 
helps  guarantee. 

The  fact  that  the  Ur  Dted  States  U  ful- 
filling its  military  comm  Omenta  in  Asia  has 
a  bearing  not  only  on  tne  war  in  Vietnam 
but  elsewhere.  For  example.  President  Mar- 
cos of  the  Philippines  ha*  said  flatly  that  "It 
was  only  the  American  presence  In  Vietnam 
which  prevented  the  fall  of  the  Indonesian 
government  Into  Comntiniat  hands.  Not 
only  Indonesia,  but  als^  other  countries." 
This  view  Is  by  no  meai^t  uniquely  held. 

It  might  also  be  assunted.  with  good  rea- 
son, that  such  neutralist!  states  as  Burma 
and — yes — even  Cambodik  are  not  unhappy 
with  a  U.S.  presence  thatj  is  a  counterweight 
to  Chinese  threats.  | 

But  America's  military !  <ole  is  only  part  of 
the  story  of  our  respohBlblllties  in  Asia. 
Building  the  economic  and  political  strength 
of  the  free  nations  of  tht  area,  and  working 
for  reconcUiation  between  hoetUe  nations. 
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are  also  major  goals  of  VS.  policy  and  essen- 
tial for  peace. 

Military  strength,  and  the  willingness  to 
meet  committaents,  are  necessary  pre-condi- 
tions for  carrying  out  these  other  goals. 
Those  who  would  have  the  United  States 
withdraw  from  Asia,  or  refuse  to  meet  the 
security  needs  of  coimtries  that  need  help, 
cannot  expect  economic  and  political  progress 
to  go  forward. 

Such  progress  is  good  in  its  own  right,  and 
good  for  the  United  States.  Judged  either 
way,  it  supports  what  this  country  is  doing 
in  Asia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
ceeding now  to  another  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  finish  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject without  interruption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Five  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California  ?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson]  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MAINTAINING  NATO 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  29, 1  addressed  the  Senate  to  point 
out  that  the  American  Involvement  In 
southeast  Asia  is  a  global  matter  and 
that,  given  the  aggressive  design  of  Com- 
munist China,  the  entire  world  is 
threatened  with  a  major  conflict.  These 
are  critical  times  for  the  survival  of  mod- 
ern man. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  burden  of  preserving  peace  and 
human  freedom  in  this  decade  of  the 
20th  century  has  fallen  In  large  part 
on  the  shoulders  of  our  great  coimtry. 
Accordingly,  even  a  minor  change  In  the 
foreign  j>ollcy  of  the  United  States  may 
be  of  great  significance  to  the  entire 
world. 

Members  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  have  proposed  a  resolution  saying 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
there  should  be  "a  substantial  reduction" 
in  American  forces  stationed  in  Europe 
in  connection  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Tieaty.  The  resolution  does  not  state 
how  many  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
nor  whether  this  step  should  be  taken 
unilaterally  or  in  consultation  with  our 
allies.  The  phrase  "substantial  reduc- 
tion" Is  susceptible  of  many  and  diverse 
interpretations,  and  Senate  debate  alone 
will  not  supply  a  single  definition.  At 
this  point,  I  must  add  it  may  well  be  that 
some  reductions  are  in  order,  but  there 
Is  a  need  for  careful  deliberation  regard- 
ing the  size  and  shape.  If  there  Is  to  be 
a  Senate  view  on  the  matter,  it  ought  to 
be  based  on  credible  testimony  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  State,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.    The  fact  Is 


that  this  Is  an  executive  decision,  not  a 
legislative  one,  and  the  executive  branch 
takes  a  dim  view  of  the  resolution. 

Years  ago,  General  MacArthur  told 
the  Congress  and  the  country  that  while 
it  is  true  Europe  is  the  gateway  to  Asia, 
the  reverse,  as  well,  Is  equally  true.  The 
resolution  raises  a  large  number  of  criti- 
cal issues  of  global  importance.  Among 
them  Is  the  fundamental  question  of 
collective  security,  upon  which  our  poli- 
cies have  been  based  since  World  War 
II.  That  fundamental  question  touches 
furthermore  on  the  doctrine  of  the  de- 
fense of  Europe. 

In  1951  when  the  Congress,  with  the 
President's  enthusiastic  approval,  passed 
a  resolution  in  support  of  stationing 
American  forces  In  Europe  under  NATO, 
extensive  hearings  were  held  In  commit- 
tee, to  chart  the  course  our  Nation  would 
follow  as  a  result  of  that  momentous 
step.  Thereafter,  the  Senate  acted.  To- 
day It  is  proposed  to  amend  that  earlier 
resolution  and  to  urge  a  withdrawal  of  a 
substantial  number  of  our  troops  but 
with  no  prior  sifting  of  the  facts  by  com- 
mittee. Such  a  proposal  may  be  no  less 
important  to  our  policy  and  must  be 
given  the  same  care  as  Its  predecessor. 

Several  days  ago,  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  pointed  out 
that  a  substantial  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Europe  could  imply  a  return  to 
the  outmoded  concept  of  "massive  re- 
taliation," and  with  it,  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  of  the  safeguards  that 
have  since  been  erected  to  prevent  a 
global  holocaust.  I  agree  with  him.  The 
resolution  implies  a  major  change  In 
mUitary  poUcy,  in  effect  stating  that  the 
United  States  will  not  employ  her  troops 
as  the  first  defense  against  aggression 
in  Europe.  In  my  view  it  implies  that 
we  might  well  go  all  the  way  to  a  nu- 
clear response  at  the  moment  of  attack, 
whether  it  be  a  feint,  a  probe,  or  even  a 
miscalculation  in  maneuvers.  The  truth 
is  that  we  should  take  extraordinary 
pains  to  prevent  any  nation  from  mis- 
judging or  falsely  interpreting  our  re- 
solve. 

A  great  power  must  make  its  purposes 
clear  lest  its  allies  be  confused  and  its 
enemies  miscalculate  its  intentions.  No 
nation,  friend  or  foe.  "should  have  to 
guess  or  grope  for  the  basis  of  our  inter- 
national policy  in  this  nuclear  age. 

We  have  already  learned  in  Vietnam 
how  our  enemies  listen  to  the  voices  they 
wish  to  hear.  Ho  Chi  Minh  believes 
Americans  will  give  up.  He  heeds  the 
cry  of  those  who  claim  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  will  not  support  our  efforts 
In  southeast  Asia.  It  has  taken  months 
of  perseverance  to  give  the  lie  to  this 
contention.  A  great  number  of  Ameri- 
can lives  have  been  lost,  and  may  yet  be 
lost,  in  convincing  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  they  have  miscalculated  our  inten- 
tions. 

How  much  more  costly  for  the  world 
would  be  a  Soviet  failure  to  understand 
U.S.  determination  to  defend  Europe? 

Approval  of  the  resolution  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  its  present  form  could  deepen 
Britain's  quandary  about  her  costly 
commitment  on  the  Rhine.  It  could  and, 
no  doubt,  would,  enlarge  West  Germany's 
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doubts  about  the  adequacy  of  her  de-  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen-  high  level,  having  been  Increased  by  234,- 
fense,  putting  her  In  a  position  where  ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  on  this  387  in  the  past  7  months,  and  then  to 
many  Germans  would  be  tempted  to  con-  very  subject.  have  this  move  described  as  a  reduction 
template  measures  leading  to  a  nuclear  I  think  we  will  all  find  the  speech  en-  of  30,000  In  their  plans  for  future  employ- 
force  as  an  alternative  to  dependence  on  lightening.    It  goes  into  facts  and  figures  ment  is  a  farce. 

Gaulllst  Prance.    And,  most  important,  and.  I  think,  does  a  good  job  of  express-  This  is  the  second  grandstand  play  of 
it  could  well  tempt  the  Soviet  Union  into  ing  his  point  of  view  as  a  sponsor  of  the  fictitious  economy  with  the  Federal  em- 
renewed  adventures  in  Europe,  prompted  resolution,   which   now   has    31    names  ployees  as  the  i>awns. 
by  too  great  a  fear  for  a  renascent  Ger-  attached  to  it.  and  which  will  be  before  On  December  1  of  last  year  President 
many  and  too  little  for  the  United  States,  the  Senate  either  later  this  month  or  Johnson  held  a  press  conference  at  his 
,As  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out  in  early  next  month.  Texas  ranch  and  announced  that  Federal 
a  recent  editorial,  a  return  to  the  doc-  Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  thank  civilian  employment  was  too  high  and 
,trlne    of    massive    retaliation    "simply  my  friend,  the  majority  leader.    That  that  it  was  going  to  be  reduced  by  25,000 
would  not  be  credible  to  either  the  So-  statement  gives  me  an  opportimi^  to  during  the  remainder  of  that  fiscal  year, 
vlets  or  the  Western  Europeans  in  all  express   to   my  colleague  on   the   noor  or  by  June  30, 1966. 
sorts  of  marginal  situations,  such  as  a  what  I  think  is  quite  obvious— my  own  What  happened? 
Hungarian -style  revolt  in  East  Germany  high  respect  for  the  ability  and  patriot-  Instead  of  reducing   employment   by 
that  might  transgress  the  border."    The  ism    and    experience    which    mark    the  25,000,  the  administration  actually  has 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  play  these  conduct    of    the    senior    Senator    from  added  another  234,000. 
critical  events  on  the  bUnd.    My  position  Montana.     MncE  Mansfield  is  an  able  The  rate  at  which  Federal  civilian  em- 
at  the  time  the  resolution  was  first  in-  Senator.    In  this  instance,  however.  I  ployment  has  been  Increased  since  his 
troduced,  remains  the  same.    It  must  be  simply  disagree  with  him.  statement  of  December  1965  is  as  fol- 
subjected  to  close  scrutiny  in  committee,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  make  lows- 

where    careful    cross-examination    can  a  mistake  In  casting  my  vote  on  a  reso-  Emvlov          in 

buUd  a  printed  record  on  which  Senators  lution  that  concerns  as  delicate  and  im-  Month-                                  ment         crease 

may  more  clearly  chart  the  position  of  portant   a   problem   as   that   which   is  December  1966 2.550.742 

this  House.  inherent  in  the  resolution  to  which  my  January   1966 2,555.572     4,830 

No  major  troop  withdrawals  should  be  able  colleague,  the  majority  leader  has  February   i966 2,  sso,  6I8    24,946 

considered  without  full  consultation  with  referred     I  do  not  want  to  make  amis-  March    1966 2, 610.780    30.262 

our  allies,  and.  if  possible,  without  exact-  take.  and.  taking  that  posiUon.  I  want  *P^'  ,l^f l-  ^-  }5?    ^3. 373 

tag  a  reciprocal  withdrawal  of  forces  to  be  armed  as  best  I  can.  not  simply  ^^^^e   flli lill^e    73  om 

opposing  the  free  world  on  the  other  side  with  benefit  of  the  debate  that  will  ensue  juiy  19M 2  785  IM    46  881 

of  Uie  Iron  Curtain.    Revision  of  the  res-  in  the  Senate,  but  also  with  the  careful  '                      """"    '       *, 
olutlon  to  take  these  factors  intj  ac-  and  deliberate  and  considered  opinion  ^^«^    ^^^'^^    234.387    employees    are 
count  would  do  much  toward  Increasing  of  those  in  the  executive  branch  who  in  costing  the  taxpayers  over  tVA  billion 
Its  merit.    Some  reduction  of  forces  may  the  last  smalysis.  will  make  the  decision.  ai^^uaJly.  and  to  freeze  employment  at 
be  desirable,  and.  indeed,  quite  accepta-  a  hearing  will  permit  a  careful  cross-  ^^^  existing  high  level  means  that  this 
ble  to  both  us  and  our  allies.    But  the  examination  of  each  of  them.  extra  payroll  cost  will  cancel  out  entirely 
essential  need  is  to  make  certain  that  all  i  gay  quite  frankly  that  many  Sen-  ^^^  additional  revenue  that  would  be  de- 
concerned  know  the  purpose  and  import  ators— and  my  able  friend,  the  majority  ^^^^  ^^  repealing  or  suspending  the  7- 
of  this  resolution,  both  in  terms  of  our  leader,  is  one  of  them^have  far  more  Percent  investment  tax  credit, 
foreign  policy  and  our  national  security,  knowledge  and  experience  on  which  to  "^^^  would  nullify  any  benefit  from 
It«  meaning  must  be  made  crystal  clear,  draw  in  reaching  a  conclusion  than  does  ^*^^  action  on  taxes  and  only  further 
It  must  be  understood  not  only  on  the  this  Senator.  ^eed  the  fires  of  inflation, 
floor  of  the  Senate  but  by  members  of  it  is  ta  great  part  for  that  reason  that  "^^  excessive  payroU  must  be  cut.  and 
the  executive  branch,  the  Armed  FC^rces,  i    do    desire    that    this    resolution    go  ^   *™   having   drafted   an   amendment 
arid  the  people  at  large.  through  the  Senate  processes  of  com-  which,  instead  of  freezing  Federal  em- 

The  actions  of  the  Senate  will  have  a  mittee  hearings.  ployment  at  existing  levels,  will  roll  back 

great  impact  on  American  policy.    More-  Mr  MANSFIELD     Mr  President  the  Federal  civilian  emplojrment  to  the  level 

over,  it  is  the  task  of  the  Senate  to  bring  senator  Is  too  modest  when  he  speaks  of  o'  January  1966,  thereby  forcing  a  reduc- 

to  bear  on  the  forces  making  our  foreign  his  capabilities    which   are   great  and  ^°^  °'  *'  ^^*st  200,000  below  existing 

policy  the  will  of  the  American  people,  varied.    But  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  l*^- 

This  resolution,  as  I  say.  must  be  given  forget  one  aspect  of  the  Constitution,  and  This  reduction  can  be  accomplished 
the  most  careful  hearings  to  record  the  that  is  the  Senate's  right  and  duty  of  without  any  dismissals  but  by  merely 
views  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  advice  adopting  a  plan  restricting  future  em- 
State,  the  S^retary  of  Defense  the  Joint  That  is  something  that  we  had  better  Ployment  at  a  level  not  to  exceed  three- 
cmeis  of  staff,  and  other  taterested  ^^^  i^  n^jQ^  ^nd  pursue  ta  the  days  'ourths  of  the  number  of  retirements  and 
Americans^  I  tatend  to  move  that  ap-  g^^^,  perhaps  more  so  ta  the  future  voluntary  resignations  that  occur  each 
propriate  hearings  be  held.  .  than  ta  the  past  month. 
*K*^^T,^-    Mr.  President,  will  Mr.  KUCHEl'.    Mr.  President.  I  agree  

t.^^ZJ!^     ,  _.  ,  ^  a8^^  ^at  the  Senate  has  a  responsibility 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield.  which  it  must  discharge.     In  discharg-  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM"  H.  PITSEN- 

Mt.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I  ing  it,  I  simply  want  the  Senate  to  be  as  BARGER  ON  POSTHUMOUS  AWARD 

listened  with  great  Interest  to  what  the  fully  armed  with  the  facts  as  it  may  be  OF  AIR  FORCE  CROSS 

SfJST^t^'^SnS? £**"  ^"  ^^T    u 'h  i^?^  ^^"^  °'  ^^  ^"^^  Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  it  was 

T  n*«.  c«!T.\  T^.         ^  T'          ^  renders  its  decision.  ^y  ^onor  today  at  noon  to  be  present 

^»\fVif  f^*^*K?^*^^i*'"^*?*5*                        when    the    UJ3.    Government,    through 

^V^tot^e:'^"''  ''''^'^  '''''^"  ASTRONOMICAL  LEVEL  OF  FEDERAL  ^\^^  ^r««.  P^^^jJ^f  posthumously 

^nJ       v..     r     «,  w    w         .......       .^  CTumAVi  vTurvrrvrunrKrr  *<>   ^^^  parents  of   William   H.   Pitsen- 

This  subject  will  be  brought  before  the  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  y^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^.  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  j^.^^. 

Senate  and  the  Senate  wUl  have  an  op-  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr.  est    honor    and    award    that    the    Air 

portunity  to  discuss  It  ta  public,  as  I  President,  the  President's  announcement  Foree  can  make 

think  should  be  done.  and.  if  the  Senate  that  he  has  ordered  the  Director  of  the  I  express  to  the  parents  of  William  H. 

so  desires,  it  will  be  referred  to  a  com-  Budget  to  freeze  Federal  civilian  employ.  Pltsenbarger  my  great  admiration  for 

mittee  or  committees.  ment  at  existing  levels  and  then  hailtag  their  valor  and  stalwartness  displayed 

I  should  like  respectfully  to  make  a  this  as  a  great  demonstration  of  economy  today  when   this   award  was  given  to 

suggestion  to  the  acttag  minority  leader,  is  an  insult  to  the  tatelligence  of  the  them  by  the  Air  Force, 

if  I  may.  and  that  is  that  he  be  on  the  American  taxpayers.  I  feel  that  the  conduct  of  Ale.  William  ' 

floor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  The  fact  is  the  Federal  civilian  em-  H.  Pltsenbarger  ta  South  Vietnam  was 

hour  to  listen  to  a  speech  to  be  given  ployment  today  is  at  an  astronomical  of  such  an  heroic  nature  that  a  descrip- 
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tlon  of  it  ought  to  i^  printed  ta  the 
Recohd. 

Mr.  President,  the  c^iiatlon  reads 

CrrATION    TO    ACCOUPANTi  tHX    AWAW    OF    TH* 
An      FOSCS      CBOOS       (ttoSTHUlfOUSLT)       TO 

WiLUAK  H.  PrrsKMBAHiitat 
Airman    First    Class    tTlliiam    H.    Pltsen- 
barger   dlsUnsuished    himself    by    extraor- 
dinary heroism  In  conn^etlon  with  mUltary 
operations  against  an  opposing  armed  force 
near  Cam  My.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  on  11 
AprU   1966.     On  that  dfte.  Airman  Pltsen- 
barger was  a  rescue  an«  survival  specialist 
aboard  a  helicopter  engaged  In  the  evacua- 
tion of  American  casualtJee  In  a  dense  Jungle 
With    complete    dlsreganl   for   his   personal 
safety.  Airman  Pltsenbasger  vountarlly  rode 
a  rescue  hoist  more  than  one-himdred  feet 
to   the   ground   and   organized   and   coordi- 
nated resctie  efforts  at  th*  scene.    During  the 
reacus  operation,  he  cared  for  and  prepared 
the  casualties  for  evacuation,  and  insured 
that  the  recovery  operation  continued  in  a 
smooth  and  orderly  fashion.    Following  the 
recovery  of  the  ninth  casualty,  the  rescue 
aircraft  hovering  overhead  was  damaged  and 
disabled   by   automatic   weapons   fire     The 
helicopter  was  forced  to  abandon  recovery 
efforts  to  make  an  emeigency  landing  at  a 
nearby  airstrip.     Airman  Pltsenbarger  vol- 
unteered to  remain  on  tfae  ground  and  ad- 
minister medical  treatmefat  to  the  wounded. 
Shortly   after   rescue   ktloita   were   Inter- 
rupted, the  area  came  li&der  heavy  sniper 
and   mortar  Are.     Airman   Pltsenbarger  re- 
peatedly exposed  himself  to  Intensive  auto- 
matic fire  whUe  gathering  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition    from     fallen    colorades    which    he 
passed   among   the   defenders.    His   bravery 
and  determination  in  the  fbce  of  overwhelm- 
ing  odds  are   in   keeping  with  the  highest 
standards  of  performance  and  traditions  of 
the   American   fighting   man   under   attack. 
The  extraordinary  herolan  and   aggressive- 
ness   of    airman    Pltsenbarger    reflect    the 
highest  credit  upon  hlma«f  and  the  United 
SUtes  Air  Force. 

In  addition  to  the  Air  Force  Cross,  Airman 
Pltsenbarger  Is  being  awarded  today  the 
Airman's  Medal,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  clus- 
ters six  throiigh  nine  to  iJHe  Air  Medal.  His 
clUtion  for  the  Alrman'a  Medal  notes  that 
on  7  March  of  thU  year  hf  volunteered  to  be 
lowered  by  hoist  from  t^ls  helicopter  into 
a  burning  field  of  concealed  mines  to  rescue 
an  injured  Vietnamese,  fta  act  performed 
"with  complete  disregai-tl  for  his  own 
safety."  [ 

The  Purple  Heart  is  bei^g  awarded  because 
of  injuries  he  sustained  "as  a  result  of 
action  by  a  hostile  foreign  force."  ^ 

The  citation  to  the  fotir  clusters  for  his 
Air  Itedal  refers  to  his  "outstanding  airman- 
ship and  courage  \mder  eaftremely  hazardous 
condlUons."  exhibited  on  frequent  combat 
support  missions  flown  i  during  the  early 
months  of  this  year.  1 

I  was  present  when  Itihis  high  award 
was  made  to  the  mother  and  father  of 
William  Pltsenbarger.  They  stood  there 
heroically,  ta  my  opinion  reflecttag  the 
courageous  and  stalwart  character  of 
their  son.  The  mother  was  brave.  The 
father  shed  tears.  But  both  were  proud. 
'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  award,  I  felt 
that  I  was  spiritually  cleansed  and  forti- 
fied for  better  rendition,  of  service  in  the 
responsibility  which  I  have  for  my  Gov- 
ernment. I  only  regret!  that  others  were 
not  present  I 

Ohio  Is  proud  of  Ale.  William  H.  Plt- 
senbarger and  his  parents.  Plqua,  the 
historic  dty  from  which  Pltsenbarger 
came,  likewise  ha«  great  reason  to  ex- 


press honor  and  pride  ta  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  young  man. 


PROMOTION  OP  SAVINGS  UNDER 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERV- 
ICES  AUTOMA-nC  DATA  PROC- 
ESSING SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  disttaguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  Is  on  the  floor, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1592. H.R.  6958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gbi  ta  the  chair ) .  The  bill  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
blU  (HJl.  6958)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  promote  sav- 
tags  xmder  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's automatic  data  processing  system 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  the  committee  report  ex- 
plaintag  the  purpose  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  potat  ta  the  Record. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  ta  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

t.   StTMMART 

H.R.  6958  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
provisions  of  the  tax  laws  specifying  the 
place  for  filing  Income  and  other  tax  returns. 
The  principal  purpose  of  the  changes  made 
Is  to  increase  substantially  the  economics 
possible  imder  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's new  automatic  data  ^H-oceesing  system. 

Present  law  generally  requires  that  tax 
returns  be  filed  in  one  of  the  68  offices  of 
the  District  Directors  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  auto- 
matic data  processing  system,  after  some 
Initial  processing  at  the  district  director's 
office,  these  retvirns  are  packaged  and  shipped 
to  one  of  the  seven  regional  automatic  data 
processing  service  centers  where  the  proc- 
essing of  the  returns  is  completed.  The  bill 
amends  present  law  to  permit  the  Treasury 
Department  to  require  taxpayers  to  mall 
their  tax  returns  directly  to  the  service  cen- 
ters, thereby  eliminating  the  double  han- 
dling and  extending  the  economics  of  volimie 
processing  to  the  initial  processing  steps. 
The  bill  provides,  however,  that  a  taxpayer 
who  desires  to  file  hte  return  in  person  may 
continue  to  do  so  as  at  present  by  hand 
carrying  it  to  his  local  Internal  Revenue 
Service  office. 

Your  committee,  like  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  has  been  assvu-ed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  that  none  of  the  serv- 
ices taxpayers  are  accustomed  to  receiving 
at  their  local  internal  revenue  offices  will  be 
curtailed  as  a  result  of  the  enactaient  of  this 
bill. 

The  bUl  provides  that,  in  the  case  of  tax- 
payers residing  abroad,  foreign  corijoratlons. 
and  taxpayers  with  Income  from  a'tooad  to 
whom  certain  enumerated  special  provisions 
of  the  code  apply,  the  Treasury  Department 
may  designate  by  regulations  the  place  at 
which  they  must  file  their  tax  returns.  Pre- 
sumably, this  will  be  with  the  Office  of 
International  Operations. 

The  bill  also  makes  amendments  which 
are  related  to  the  change  in  the  place  for 
filing   tax  returns.    Several  of  these,   how- 
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ever,  have  Independent  significance.  The 
more  imjrartant  of  these  changes  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Where  a  criminal  prosecution  for  willful 
faUure  to  file  a  tax  return  Is  begun  In  a 
Judicial  district  other  than  the  one  In  which 
he  resides,  the  biU  grants  the  defendant  the 
right  to  have  the  trial  moved  to  his  home 
district. 

2.  The  bill  does  away  with  tax  refund 
suits  against  collection  officers,  but  retains 
the  provisions  of  present  law  which  permits 
these  suits  to  be  brought  directly  against 
the  United  States  and  which  provide  for 
court  costs  to  be  home  by  the  unsuccessful 
party  in  the  proceeding. 

3.  The  bill  provides  that  appeals  from  Tax 
Court  decisions  are  to  be  made  to  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  In- 
dividual resides  at  the  time  he  filed  his  i>eti- 
tlon  in  the  Tax  Court,  or  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  to  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  principal  office  or  agency  is  located 
at  that  time. 

4.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  timely 
mailing  of  a  tax  return  or  payment  is  to 
be  considered  timely  filing  or  timely  pay- 
ment. As  a  result,  where  the  postmark  on  an 
envelope  in  which  an  Individual  income  tax 
return  and  payment  are  enclosed  shows  that 
it  was  mailed  on  or  before  the  due  date,  the 
return  and  payment  will  be  considered  as 
filed  or  paid  on  time  even  though  received 
after  the  due  date. 

The  provisions  of  the  blU  take  effect, 
generally,  upon  enactment. 

This  bui  was  Introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Treasxiry  Department.  It  Is  reported 
unanimously  by  your  committee. 

n.   REASONS   FOR   THX   BUX 

The  Interhal  Revenue  Service  is  nearing 
completion  of  its  conversion  from  manual 
to  automatic  data  processing  of  tax  returns. 
Since  the  economies  arising  from  automatic 
date  processing  can  best  be  maximized  by  a 
high  volume  of  return  processing  at  cen- 
tralized locations,  the  Service  has  established 
7  regional  service  centers  to  do  the  processing 
formerly  done  in  the  68  DUtrtct  Directors' 
offices. 

The  changeover  to  automatic  data  process- 
ing was  necessitated  by  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  tex  returns  being  filed  with  the 
Service.  In  1930,  the  Service  handled  6  mil- 
lion tax  returns:  in  1966,  the  volume  had  in- 
creased to  102  million.  By  1970,  the  Service 
anticipates  111  million  returns  will  be  filed 
and  by  1980.  135  million. 

At  the  present  time,  part  of  the  processing 
Is  done  at  the  District  Directors-  offices  but 
the  remainder  at  the  regional  centers  after 
the  returns  are  shipped  there.  The  Initial 
processing  done  at  the  district  offices  primari- 
ly Involves  mail  opening,  taking  out  the 
payments,  and  other  clerical  operations.  The 
returns  are  then  packaged  and  shipped  to 
the  service  centers  where  the  major  process- 
ing functions  are  performed.  In  addition  to 
the  added  expense  of  transshipping,  the 
receipt  of  the  returns  at  the  district  offices 
makes  it  necessary  to  perform  the  minimal 
processing  activities  referred  to  at  these  of- 
fices even  though  this  could  be  done  more 
economically  under  the  high  volume  tech- 
niques possible  at  the  service  centers.  The 
elimination  of  the  double  handling  and  ship- 
ping costs  and  the  maximization  of  the  ecoh- 
omtes  inherent  in  volume  processing  will, 
according  to  Internal  Revenue  Service  esti- 
mates, produce  an  annual  saving  in  adminis- 
trative costs  of  nearly  $4  million. 

In  addition  to  the  economies  referred  to 
above,  direct  filing  will  reduce  the  time  it 
presently  tekes  for  the  Service  to  make  re- 
f  imds  and  wUl  make  it  possible  to  conunence 
audit  and  collection  activities  at  an  earlier 
time. 
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Tour  commlttoe,  like  the  Committee  on 
Way*  and  Meana  has  been  aasured  by  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  enactment 
of  tbla  bill  will  not  reault  In  a  curtailment 
of  the  aerrlces  taxpayers  are  currently  re> 
relTlng  at  the  district  offices. 

For  the  reasons  given  above,  the  bill 
amends  present  law  to  provide  for  the  direct 
filing  of  tax  returns  at  the  service  centers. 
This  change  In  the  place  for  filing  tax  re- 
turns makes  necessary  or  desirable  certain 
other  changes  in  the  administrative  provi- 
sions of  the  tax  laws.  The  reasons  for  these 
related  changes  are  contained  In  the  general 
explanation  which  follows. 

Xn.  OXMBUL  XXPLAMATXON  OF  THE  BUX 

1.  Centralized  flling  of  retuma  (see.  t{a)  of 
the  bill  and  sec.  6091  (b)  of  the  code) 

Under  present  law  an  Individual  Is  re- 
quired to  file  his  tax  returns  In  the  Internal 
revenue  district  In  which  he  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business.^  A  corpora- 
tion must  file  In  the  internal  revenue  dis- 
trict in  which  It  has  Its  principal  place  of 
business  or  principal  office  or  agency.  If  an 
Individual  does  not  have  a  residence  or  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  In  the  United  States 
(for  example,  a  nonresident  alien  or  p>erhap8 
ft  U.S.  citizen  living  abroad)  or  a  corporation 
does  not  have  a  principal  place  of  business 
or  principal  office  or  agency  In  the  United 
States  (as  Is  true  of  many  foreign  corpora- 
tions with  Income  from  U.S.  sources),  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Is  to  prescribe  the  place  for  filing  tax 
returns  by  regulations. 

The  bill.  In  order  to  maximize  the  econ- 
omies to  be  obtained  from  automatic  data 
processing,  amends  present  law  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  filing  of  tax  returns  at  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  centers.  More 
specifically,  the  bill,  as  a  general  rule,  pro- 
vides that  In  the  case  of  individuals,  the 
Treasury  Department  may.  by  regulations, 
require  tax  returns  to  be  filed  either  In  the 
Internal  revenue  district  in  which  the  tax- 
payer's legal  residence  or  principal  place  of 
business  Is  located  or  at  a  service  center 
serving  that  district.  Similarly,  the  bill  per- 
mits the  Treasury  Department  to  require  the 
filing  of  corporate  returns  at  either  the  dis- 
trict offlcea  or  at  the  service  centers.  The 
District  Director's  office  as  an  alternative 
location  which  the  Treasury  may  designate 
for  the  filing  of  returns  Is  retained  primarily 
for  use  during  the  period  of  time  automatic 
data  processing  Is  being  brought  Into  opera- 
tion In  different  areas  of  the  country.  Thus, 
for  example,  during  the  period  of  time  In 
which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  "phas- 
ing In"  Its  service  centers,  the  regulations 
could  provide  that  Income  tax  returns  of  In- 
dividuals who  reside  In  districts  the  service 
center  for  which  Is  in  operation  (and  the 
transition  to  machine  processing  has  been 
completed)  are  to  t>e  filed  with  the  service 
center,  and  that  the  income  tax  returns  for 
Individuals  residing  In  districts  the  service 
center  for  which  has  not  been  geared  up  to 
process  Individual  income  tax  returns  are  to 
be  filed  In  the  district  offices.  However,  this 
authority  in  the  Treasury  Department  to 
designate  either  district  offices  or  service  cen- 
ters for  filing  returns  would  also  permit  the 
designation  of  one  office  for  one  type  of  re- 
turn and  the  other  office  for  another  type 
of  return.  For  example,  the  regulations 
could  provide  that  Income  tax  returns  were 
to  be  filed  at  the  service  centers  and  excise 
tax  returns  In  the  district  offices. 

During  the  period  of  transition  from  filing 
tax  returns  with  district  directors  to  filing 
them  with  the  service  centers,  it  Is  Inevitable 
that  some  taxpayers  will,  in  all  good  faith, 
mistakenly  mall  their  tax  returns  to  the  dls- 


'  A  special  rule  ( which  Is  not  changed  by 
the  bill)  provides  generally  for  filing  estate 
tax  returns  at  the  domicile  of  the  decedent 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 


trlct  directors  as  they  have  in  the  post.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  assured  this  com- 
mittee that  In  theae  cases  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  file  a  timely  tax  return  will  not  be 
Imposed. 

As  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  set 
out  above,  the  bill  provides  that  a  taxpayer 
who  desires  to  file  his  return  In  person 
(usually  to  obtain  proof  of  filing)  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so  by  hand  carrying  It  to  his 
local  Internal  revenue  office.  This  Is  Im- 
portant not  only  to  individual  taxpayers  who 
want  verification  of  their  timely  payment  but 
also  to  accountants  who  may  be  filing  for  a 
number  of  taxpayers  and  to  corporate  tax- 
payers where  the  amounts  are  large  and 
therefore  the  danger  of  any  penalty  for  late 
filing  significant.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
returns  of  nonresident  aliens,  foreign  cor- 
porations, and  others  taking  advantage  of 
certain  foreign  Income  provisions  for  the  law 
are  to  be  filed  at  the  place  designated  by 
regulations.  This  need  not  be  either  at  a 
district  office  or  regional  service  center.  In 
these  cases  special  provisions  of  the  code 
apply,  and,  as  a  result,  special  auditing  knowl- 
edge is  required.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's current  practice  is  to  handle  the  proc- 
essing and  auditing  of  many  of  these  returns 
In  Its  Office  of  Internal  Operations.  However, 
under  present  law  some  of  these  returns  are 
required  to  be  filed  in  the  district  offices.  In 
these  cases,  the  returns  must  be  forwarded 
by  the  district  offices  to  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Operations.  This  tends  to  delay  the 
processing  of  these  returns  and  the  refund- 
ing of  overpayments  of  taxes  where  this  has 
occurred.  For  this  reason  the  bill  amends 
present  law  to  provide  that  these  returns  are 
to  be  filed  at  the  place  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  designates  by  regu- 
lations. 

The  types  of  returns  which  are  to  be  filed 
wherever  designated  by  regulations  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  Returns  of  citizens  whose  principal 
place  of  abode  is  outside  the  United  States 
during  the  taxable  period.  Many  of  these 
taxpayers  are  eligible  for  the  exclusion  for 
Income  earned  abroad; 

(b)  Returns  of  persons  who  claim  the  ex- 
clusion from  gross  Income  for  Income  earned 
abroad  (sec.  911),  persons  whose  Income  is 
largely  from  sources  within  possessions  of 
the  United  States  (sec.  931),  and  i>ersons 
whose  Income  Is  largely  from  sources  In 
Puerto  Rico  (sec.  933); 

(c)  Returns  of  nonresident  aliens  whether 
or  not  they  have  a  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States; 

(d)  Returns  of  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations  (sec.  932) ,  corporations  deriving 
Income  from  sources  within  possessions  of 
the  United  States  (sec.  931) .  and  China  Trade 
Act  corporations  (sec.  941);  and 

(c)  Returns  of  foreign  corporations 
whether  or  not  they  have  a  principal  place 
of  business  or  principal  office  or  agency  In  the 
United  States. 

These  provisions  take  effect  upon  enact- 
ment. 

2.  Place  for  payirm  tax  shown  on  return 
{sec.  i(b)  of  the  MU  and  tec.  $151  (a) 
of  the  code) 

Present  law  provides  that  the  tax  shown  on 
a  tax  return  Is  to  be  paid  to  the  principal 
Internal  revenue  officer  for  the  district  In 
which  the  return  Is  required  to  be  filed. 
Since  under  the  bill  the  return  may  no  longer 
be  filed  In  a  district  director's  office,  a  con- 
forming change  Is  required  In  the  provision 
relating  to  payment.  As  amended,  the  tax 
Is  to  be  paid  to  the  Internal  revenue  officer 
with  whom  the  return  Is  filed.  This  provi- 
sion applies  upon  enactment. 

3.  Venue  in  criminal  oases  (sec.  2  of  the  bill 
and  sec.  3237(b)  of  Utle  It,  Vnited  Statea 
Code) 

Present  law  provides  that  the  willful  fail- 
ure to  file  a  tax  return  Is  a  misdemeanor. 


Tor  purposes  of  determining  where  a  prose- 
cution of  this  offense  Is  to  occur,  present  case 
law  holds  that  the  venue  Is  to  be  In  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  return  was 
required  to  be  filed. 

Under  the  bill,  taxpayers  are  required  to 
lUe  returns  In  either  of  two  Judicial  districts 
In  the  majority  of  cases.  If  they  choose  to 
mall  their  retiun.  regulations  may  require 
that  they  be  filed  in  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  their  service  center  Is  located.  If 
they  choose  to  file  their  return  In  person, 
by  hand-carrying,  they  are  required  to  file 
It  at  their  district  director's  office.  In  most 
cases,  the  service  center  and  the  district  of- 
fice will  be  located  in  different  Judicial  dis- 
tricts. Since  venue  for  a  willful  failure  to 
file  prosecution  lies  In  either  district,  the 
Government  under  the  bill  could  bring  the 
prosecution  In  either  district.' 

Tour  committee  agrees  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  that  a  prosecution  for 
willful  failure  to  file  a  return  should  be 
brought  as  close  to  the  defendant's  residence 
as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  hardship  to  blm, 
his  attorneys,  and  witnesses.  In  this  regard. 
It  Is  this  committee's  understanding  that  the 
Government  In  practice  will  bring  prosecu- 
tions for  willful  failure  to  file  returns  In  the 
Judicial  district  where  the  taxpayer  re- 
sides (or  the  closest  district  possible) .  How- 
ever, to  be  sure  that  the  taxpayer  has  the 
right  to  be  tried  In  the  district  In  which 
he  resides,  the  bill  amends  present  law  to 
provide  that  he  may  elect  to  remove  his 
trial  to  the  Judicial  district  of  his  residence. 

4.  Abolition  of  refund  suits  against  collec- 
tion officers  (sec.  3  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  bill 
and  sec.  7422  of  the  code) 
Under  present  law  a  taxpayer  seeking  a 
refund  of  an  overpayment  of  tax  generally 
may  sue  the  United  States  directly  or  may 
bring  his  action  against  the  district  director 
to  whom  the  tax  was  paid.  In  a  refund  suit 
against  the  United  States  brought  by  an  In- 
dividual the  suit  may  be  brought  only  In 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  Individual 
resides.  Refund  suits  against  the  district 
director  may  be  brought  only  In  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  director  resides.  More- 
over, under  present  law  (sec.  2502  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code)  an  alien  or  foreign 
corporation  can  sue  the  United  States  di- 
rectly only  if  the  country  of  which  he  is  a 
citizen  permits  itself  to  be  sued  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  having  claims 
against  It.  However,  since  a  refund  suit 
against  the  district  director  in  form  Is  not 
a  suit  against  the  United  States,  aliens  and 
foreign  corporations  may,  under  present  law, 
bring  these  suits  for  refunds  of  taxes  with- 
out establishing  the  existence  of  reciprocity. 
Under  the  present  practice  of  filing  returns 
and  making  payments  of  taxes  to  the  58  dis- 
trict directors,  suits  against  collection  of- 
ficers are  fairly  widely  dispersed  throughout 
the  Judicial  districts.  However,  since  under 
the  bill  returns  will  be  required  to  be  filed 
with,  and  tax  paid  to.  the  directors  of  the 
seven  service  centers,  continuation  of  suits 
against  collection  officers  would  result  In 
concentration  of  these  suits  In  the  seven 
Judicial  districts.  Moreover,  suits  against 
collection  officers  In  practice  are  merely  an 
expedient  for  bringing  the  Government  Into 
court.*  This  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  always  reimburses  the  col- 
lection officer  if  the  taxpayer  prevails.     AI- 
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•The  courts  have  held  that  where  tax- 
payers are  required  to  file  a  return  In  either 
of  two  Judicial  districts,  venue  for  a  willful 
failure  to  file  prosecution  lies  In  either  dis- 
trict (United  States  v.  Commerford,  64  P.  2d 
28  (2d  CIr.  1933).  cert,  denied  289  U.S.  759 
(1933):  United  States  v.  Citron.  221  F.  Supp. 
454  (8J).  N.T.  (1963)). 

'  See.  for  example,  the  comments  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  George  Moore  Ice  Cream' 
Company  t.  Ross.  289  U.S.  378,  383  (1933). 


though  this  bm  abolish  ^i  the  right  of  ac- 
tion by  a  taxpayer  agatast  a  Government 
employee  serving  as  the  tax  collector,  this  Is 
done  only  because  other  adequate  remedies 
either  are  already  availBble.  or  are  being 
made  available  by  this  bJU,  for  the  recovery 
of  Illegal  collections. 

Furthermore,  these  suits  against  district 
directors  on  occasion,  have  presented  prob- 
lems for  the  tax  practitioners.  For  example, 
taxpayers  have  sued  the  cairrent  district  di- 
rector although  his  predecessor  was  the  in- 
dividual who  collected  the  tax.  The  pred- 
ecessor district  director  may  have  passed 
away,  or  have  moved  fro^  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict necessitating  the  bringing  of  the  suit 
in  a  different  Judicial  district.  Sometimes 
the  nmnlng  of  the  statutt  of  Imitations  bars 
taxpayers  frwn  bringing  ^  feecond  suit  for  re- 
fund after  their  first  suit  has  been  held  to 
have  been  erroneously,  brought.  Suits 
against  district  directors  Jh  some  cases  have 
also  presented  a  problem  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Occaftonally.  taxpayers 
have  thought  that  their  pases  would  obtain 
more  favorable  action  if  brought  In  a  Judicial 
district  other  than  the  one  of  their  residence 
and  have  therefore  sued  tjUe  district  director 
where  he  resided  in  another  Judicial  district, 
rather  than  the  United  Stistes.  The  bill  pre- 
vents this  attempt  to  find  a  more  favorable 
Judicial  district  by  restricting  the  taxpayer 
to  hU  JudlcUl  district  of  btsldence. 

For  the  reasons  given  4l»ove  the  bill  adds 
a  provision  to  present  14w  which  provides 
that  suits  for  refund  may  be  maintained  only 
against  the  United  States  laid  not  against  an 
officer  or  employee  of  t^e  United  States. 
However.  In  order  to  prewrve  the  right  of 
miens  and  foreign  corporations  to  bring  tax 
refund  suits,  the  bill  alsb  modifies  present 
law  by  permitting  alleasi  and  foreign  cor- 
porations to  bring  such  suits  directly  against 
the  United  States  irrespec^ljve  of  whether  the 
foreign  country  of  citizei^lp  or  Incorpora- 
tion allows  Itself  to  be  sued  by  U.S.  citizens 
or  corporations. 

The  bill  also  contains  tn  provision  which 
prevents  a  taxpayer  who  Ibnproperly  brings 
a  siUt  against  the  collection  officer  from  be- 
mg  denied  his  right  of  actlbh.  in  such  a  case 
the  United  States  is  to  be  substituted  as  the 
defendant.  However,  If  \he  United  States 
Is  so  substituted.  It  may  Request  that  the 
case  be  transferred  to  the  district  or  division 
in  which  it  should  have  been  brought  had 
the  suit  initially  been  brUight  against  the 
United  States.  ^ 

These  amendments  are  applicable  to  suits 
brought  against  collection  officers  90  days  or 
more  after  enactment. 
S.  Venue  for  review  of  Ti 

(sec.  3(c)   of  the  bill  a 

of  the  code) 

Present  law  provides,  1.,  „^ ^.„.,  ^„„^  y^. 

clsions  of  the  Tax  Court  ire  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  a  return  Is  filed. 

As  In  the  case  of  crlmlnial  prosecution  for 
wUlful  failure  to  file  income  tax  returns 
your  committee  agrees  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  that  u»der  the  new  filing 
requirements,  determinlnig  the  court  to 
which  an  appeal  is  to  bd^ taken  from  Tax 
Court  decisions  based  on  tie  place  where  the 
return  was  filed,  would  dls^>rt  the  dispersion 
Of  such  cases  among  thp  various  circuit 
courte.  Since  the  regions  served  by  the  seven 
internal  Revenue  Servlcel  centers  are  not 
coincident  with  the  appellate  court  circuits 
some  circuits  contain  mwe  than  one  service 
center  and  others  contain  ibne.  In  addition 
to  the  concentration  of  thk  appeals  In  some 
of  the  circuit  courts,  continuance  of  the  ex- 
isting provision  would  deOBlve  other  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  of  almost  411  Jurisdiction  in 
these  cases. 

As  a  result  the  bill  pro^lldes  that  appeals 
from  Ta«  Court  decisions  ate  to  be  made  to 
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the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
(In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a 
corp<Mtitlon)  the  taxpayer  resides.  Appeals 
by  corporations  are  to  be  made  to  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  they  have 
their  principal  place  of  business  or  principal 
office  or  agency.  For  this  purpose  the  resi- 
dence, principal  place  of  business,  or  principal 
office  or  agency  of  the  taxpayer  is  to  be 
determined  as  of  the  time  he  files  his  petition 
with  the  Tax  Court.  This  provision  of  the 
bill  Is  modeled  after  the  provision  of  existing 
law  which  prescribes  the  venue  for  a  refimd 
suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  district 
courts. 

This  change  Is  to  apply  to  all  decisions  of 
the  Tax  Court  entered  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

6.  Publicity    of    returns    and    disclosure    of 
information   (sec.  4  of  the  bill  and  sees. 
6103  and  6107  of  the  code) 
Present  law  contains  two  provisions  which 
are  designed  to  aid  in  the  administration  of 
the   tax  laws   by  permitting  the   public  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  specific  taxpayers 
have  filed  their  returns.     These  provisions 
require    the    Internal    Revenue    Service    to 
maintain  In  each  district  office  lists  contain- 
ing the  names  and  poet  office  addresses  of 
persons  who  made  returns  In  the  district. 
These  provisions  apply  to  Income  tax  returns 
and  to  certain  excise  tax  retiUTis. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  proposes  to 
maintain  the  Income  tax  lists  on  microfilm 
and  It  Is  believed  that  making  the  microfilm 
and  the  necessary  reading  equipment  avaU- 
able  to  the  general  public  would  not  be  prac- 
tical. In  addition,  under  the  Service's  auto- 
matic data  processing  system  the  income  tax 
return  lists  will  show  the  taxpayer's  Identifi- 
cation nim:ber  which  In  most  cases  is  also  his 
social  security  number.  Tour  committee, 
like  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  does 
not  believe  that  It  U  desirable  to  make  these 
social  security  numbers  generally  avaUable 
to  the  public  because  they  can  be  used  to 
obtain  Information  from  the  social  secxu-lty 
offices  relative  to  the  wages  of  the  individual. 
Your  committee  agrees  with  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  however,  that  whether 
or  not  a  person  has  filed  his  tax  return 
should  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  amends  present 
law  to  provide  that  upon  inquiry  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  to  furnish  the  Inquirer 
information  showing  whether  a  particular 
person  In  the  Internal  revenue  district  has 
or  has  not,  filed  an  Income  tax  return.  The 
lists  of  special  excise  taxpayers'  retiu-ns  will 
conUnue  to  be  maintained  In  essentially 
the  same  form  as  imder  present  law. 

These  amendments  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

7.  Timely  mailing  treated  as  timely  filing  ex- 
tended to  returns  and  payments  (sec.  S  of 
the  bill  and  sec.  7502  of  the  code) 
Present  law  provides  that  where  a  claim 
statement,  or  other  document,  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  «led  by  a  specified  date  is  prop- 
erly mailed,  the  postmarked  date  Is  to  be 
considered  as  the  date  on  which  It  was  filed 
This  provision  however,  does  not  apply  to  a 
return  or  to  a  payment  of  tax.  The  bUl  ex- 
tends this  rule  to  tax  returns  and  payments 
The  provision  of  this  bill  which  permits 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  require  the 
filing  of  tax  returns  at  service  centers  would 
technically  require  many  taxpayers  (for  ex- 
ample, those  m  Hawaii)  to  maU  their  returns 
and  payments  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  order 
to  Insure  delivery  by  the  due  date.  The  ex- 
isting timely-malllng-tlmely-aiing  provision 
was  enacted  in  1964.  At  that  time  the  rule 
was  a  new  concept  with  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  had  no  experience.  For 
this  reason,  the  Service  was  concerned  with 
applying  it  to  returns  and  payments  because 
of  unforeseen  problems  which   it   believed 
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might  develop.  Exi>erience  with  the  present 
provision  since  1954  has  allayed  these  fears, 
and  in  fact,  the  Service  has  In  practice  gen- 
erally treated  retxims  and  payments  which 
were  mailed  before  the  due  date  as  being 
filed  or  paid  on  time. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  amends  the  ex- 
isting tlmely-malllng-tlmely-fillng  provl- 
extended  to  returns  but  not  to  payments  of 
tax.  However,  the  cpeclal  provision  relating 
to  registered  mall  which  provides  that  regis- 
tration is  prima  facie  evidence  of  delivery  Is 
extended  to  returns  but  not  to  payments  of 
tax.  In  addition,  the  tlmely-maillng- 
timely-fillng  provisions,  as  amended  by  the 
bill,  are  not  applied  to  currency  or  other 
medium  of  payment  unless  they  are  actually 
received  and  accounted  for,  or  to  returns, 
claims,  statements,  or  other  documents  or 
payments  ^hlch  are  required  to  be  delivered 
by  any  method  other  than  by  mailing.  This 
latter  exception  applies,  primarily,  to  certain 
dociunents  relating  to  alcohol  taxes  which 
are  required  to  be  submitted  directly  to  the 
Internal  revenue  officer  present  on  the  manu- 
facturer's premises. 

Present  law  contains  a  special  provision 
dealing  with  postmarks  which  are  not  made 
by  the  U.S.  post  office.  Under  the  bill,  this 
provision  will  apply  to  returns  and  payments 
as  It  has  In  the  past  to  other  docimients  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Among 
the  postmarks  to  which  this  provision  ap- 
plies are  those  made  by  postage  metering 
machines.  By  continuing  this  provision  of 
present  law,  this  committee  does  not  in- 
tend to  downgrade  postal  metering  devices. 
Applying  the  rule  of  present  Treasury  De- 
partment regulations,  if  an  envelope  (con- 
taining a  tax  return)  bearing  an  AprU  15 
postmark  made  by  a  postage  meter  is  received 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  not  later 
than  the  time  It  would  ordinarily  have  been 
received  had  It  been  postmarked  April  15  by 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  at  the  same  point  of 
origin,  the  return  Is  considered  as  filed  on 
April  15.  In  addiUon.  where  there  Is  a  de- 
lay In  the  receipt  of  a  metered  return  by  tho 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  If  the  person  who 
Is  reqiUred  to  file  the  return  estabUshed  that 
It  was  actually  deposited  In  the  mall  at  a 
time  at  which  stamped  letters  deposited  at 
that  location  received  timely  postmarks  and 
the  delay  was  due  to  the  postal  service,  the 
return  will  be  treated  as  timely  filed  as  In  the 
case  of  stamped  returns. 

These  amendments  apply  to  maiUng  which 
occurs  after  their  enactment. 

IV.    TECHNICAL  EXPLANATION 

The  bin  amends  present  law  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  require  the 
filing  of  tax  returns  directly  with  the  service 
centers.  In  addition,  it  contains  other 
amendments  related  to  direct  filing. 
Section  1.  Centralized  filing  of  returns  and 
payment  of  tax 

(a)  Place  for  filing  returns. — Subsection 
(a)  of  section  I  of  the  bill  amends  section 
6081(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  place  for  filing  returns  required 
under  authority  of  pt.  II  of  subch.  A  of  ch. 
61  of  the  code).  The  returns  which  are  re- 
quired under  the  authority  of  such  prrt  II 
are  tax  returns  as  distinguished  from  in- 
formation returns. 

General  Rule — Noncorporate  Taxpayers 
Section  6091(b)(1)  of  existing  law  pro- 
vides In  part  that  returns  required  under 
such  part  II  (other  than  corporate  or  estate 
tax  returns)  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  in  the  internal  revenue  dis- 
trict In  which  is  located  the  legal  residence 
or  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  per- 
son making  the  return.  Subparagraph  (A) 
of  section  6091(b)(1).  as  amended  by  the 
bin.  provides  that,  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  thereof,  such  a  return 
shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate in  the  Internal  revenue  district  In  which 
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U  located  the  legal  residence  or  principal 
place  of  btiBineM  of  the  penon  mainin  tlM 
return,  or  at  a  service  center  aervlng  audi 
dtotrlct,  •«  tbe  Secretary  or  bla  delegate  may 
by  regulation*  designate. 

General  Rule — Corporate  Taxpayers 
Section  8091(b)(3)  of  existing  law  pro- 
Tldec  In  part  that  corporate  returns  required 
tinder  sucb  part  II  shall  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  In  the  Internal  reve- 
nue district  m  which  is  located  the  principal 
place  of  business,  or  principal  office  or  agency 
of  the  corporaUon.  Subparagraph  (A)  of 
aecaon  0091(b)  (2),  as  amended  by  the  bill, 
provides  that  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  thereof,  such  return  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  in  the 
Internal  revenue  district  in  which  is  located 
the  principal  place  of  business  or  principal 
office  or  agency  of  the  corporation,  or  at  a 
•ervlce  center  serving  such  district,  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
designate. 

General  Rule — TTansiUonal  Rules  and  Dual 
Venue 
Under  paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (2)  (A)  of 
section  eoei(b),  as  amended  by  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  autborixed  to  re- 
quire that  Income  tax  returns  be  flleil  either 
in  the  taxpayer's  internail  revenue  district 
as  under  existing  law,  or  with  a  service  cen- 
ter serving  bis  district.  Thus,  undei  the  bill 
direct  ming  with  service  centers  can  be  Im- 
plemented in  phases,  on  the  basis,  for  exam- 
ple, of  regions  or  types  of  retiirns. 

Kxceptlons  for  Noncorporate  Returns 
Section  6091(b)  (1)  of  existing  law  ftirther 
provides  that  if  a  person  (other  than  a  cor- 
poration) has  no  legal  residence  or  principal 
place  of  business  in  any  Internal  revenue 
district,  then  his  return  shall  be  made  at 
such  place  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
may  by  regiilations  designate.  Clause  (1) 
of  secOon  6001(b)(1)  (B),  as  amended  by 
the  bill,  restates  this  provision  of  existing 
law.  Under  clauses  (11),  (iU),  and  (iv)  of 
section  e091(b)(l)(B),  as  added  by  the  bill, 
returns  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
whose  principal  place  of  abode  is  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  period  with  respect  to 
which  the  return  Is  filed;  returns  of  persons 
who  claim  the  benefits  of  section  911  (relat- 
ing to  earned  income  from  sources  without 
the  Unlted_States) ,  section  031  (relating  to 
income  from  sources  within  possessions  of 
the  United  States),  or  section  933  (relating 
to  Income  from  sources  within  Puerto  Rico) ; 
and  returns  of  nonresidential  alien  persons, 
shall  be  made  at  such  place  as  the  Secretary 
or  bis  delegate  may  by  regulations  desig- 
nate. 

Exception  for  Corporate  Returns 
Section  6091(b)  (2)  of  existing  law  further 
provides  that  If  a  corporation  has  no  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  principal  office  or 
agency  in  any  Internal  revenue  district,  then 
it  shall  make  Its  returns  at  such  place  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe.  Clause  (1)  of  section 
6001(b)(2)(B),  as  amended  by  the  bill,  re- 
states this  provision  of  existing  law.  Under 
clauses  (U)  and  (Ui)  of  section  6091(b)(2) 
(B) ,  as  added  by  the  bill,  returns  of  corpora- 
tions which  claim  the  benefits  of  section  022 
(relating  to  special  deduction  for  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations),  section  931 
(relating  to  income  from  sources  within  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States) ,  or  section  941 
(relating  to  the  special  deduction  for  China 
Trade  Act  corporations);  and  returns  of  for- 
eign corporations,  shall  be  made  at  such 
place  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

Under  the  authority  contained  in  para- 
graphs (1)  (B)  and  (2)  (B)  of  section  6091(b) 
as  amended  by  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  require  by  reg- 
ulations that  the  returns  of  persons  re- 
ferred to  In  secUon  60ei(b)  (1)  (B)  (U),  (ill). 


and  (U).  and  secUon  6001(b)(2)(B)  (U) 
and  (111),  be  filed  with  the  Director  of  the 
Offlos  of  International  Operations,  rather 
than  with  a  district  director  or  the  dirsctor 
of  a  service  center. 

Band-Carried  Returns 
Paragraph  (S)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
1  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to 
section  6091(b)  to  provide  an  additional  ex- 
ception to  the  application  of  paragraphs  (1) 
(A)  and  (2)  (A)  of  section  6091(b),  as 
amended.  New  paragraph  (4)  provides  that 
notwithstanding  new  paragraph  (1)  or  (2), 
a  return  to  which  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2) 
(A)  of  secUon  6091  (b),  as  amended,  would 
apply,  but  for  such  new  paragraph  (4). 
which  is  made  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate by  hand-carrying  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate, be  made  in  the  internal  revenue  district 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(i)  or  para- 
graph (2)  (A)(1)  of  section  6091(b)  as 
amended,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thus,  for  example,  a  return  referred  to  in 
section  6001(b)  (1)  (A)  which  U  made  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  hand-carrying 
shall  be  made  In  the  internal  revenue 
district  In  which  Is  located  the  legal  resi- 
dence or  principal  place  of  business  of  the 
person  making  the  return,  rather  than  with 
the  service  center  serving  such  district.  A 
return  Is  not  made  by  hand-carrying  If  it  Is. 
for  example,  mailed  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  However,  a  return  is  made  by  hand- 
carrying  if  it  is,  for  example,  brought  into 
an  Internal  Revenue  Service  office  located 
within  the  proper  internal  revenue  district 
by  the  person  making  the  return  or  by  his 
personal  representative. 

(b)    Place  for  paying  tax  ahoton  on  re- 
turn.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
amends  section  6151(a)  of  the  code  (relating 
to  time  and  place  for  paying  tax  shown  on 
returns)   to  conform  such  provision  to  the 
changes  made  by  subsection   (a)   of  section 
1  of  the  bUl.    Section  6161(a)  of  existing  law 
provides  that.  In  general,  a  person  who  Is 
required  to  make  a  return  of  tax  shall  pay 
sucb  tax  to  the  principal  Internal  revenue 
officer  for   the  Internal   revenue  district  in 
which   the   return   is   required   to   be   filed. 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  6151,  as  amended 
by  the  bill,  provides  that  such  tax  shall  be 
paid  to  the   Internsd  revenue   officer   with 
whom  the  return  Is  filed. 
Section   2.   Belated   amendment  concerning 
venue  for  criminal  cases 
Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  3237 
(b)    of  title   18  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  certain   offenses   committed   in 
more  than  one  district)   to  permit  a  person 
who  is  prosecuted  under  section  7203  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
willful  failure  to  file  return,  supply  informa- 
tion, or  pay  tax)  in  a  Judicial  district  other 
than  the  one  In  which  he  resides  to  elect 
to  be  tried  in  the  judicial  district  in  which 
he  resided  at  the  time  the  alleged  failure 
occurred.     Under  paragraph    (4)    of  section 
6091(b)  of  the  1954  code  which  U  added  by 
subsection    (a)    of  section   1   of   the  bill,   a 
person  who  makes  a  return  described  in  sec- 
tion 6091  (b)(1)(A)  or  (b)(2)(A)  by  hand- 
carrying  shall  make  sucb  a  return  in  bis  local 
Internal   revenue   district.     However,   In  all 
other  cases  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire that  sucb  return  be  made  with  the 
service  center  serving  such  district.     Thus, 
in  the  case  of  such  returns  all  taxpayers 
would  be  required  to  make  their  returns  with 
either  their  EWstrlct  Director  or  the  service 
center,    depending    upon    their    method    of 
transmitting     the     returns.       Accordingly, 
venue  for  a  prosecution  imder  section  7203 
for  willful  failure  to  file  such  a  return  would 
lie  in  either  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
District  Director's  office  or  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  the  service  center  is  located. 
Section  3237(b)  of  title  18  of  existing  law 
provides  that  with  respect  to  certain  crimes 


described  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (but 
not  including  crimes  described  in  sec.  7203) 
where  an  offense  involves  use  of  the  malls 
and  where  prosecution  Is  begun  in  a  Judiciad 
district  other  thail  the  district  In  which  the 
defendant  resides,  he  may,  upon  timely 
motion  filed  in  the  district  Ui  which  the 
prosecution  Is  begun,  elect  to  be  tried  in  the 
district  in  which  he  was  residing  at  the  time 
the  alleged  offense  was  committed. 

Section  3237(b),  as  amended  by  the  bill, 
is  expanded  to  Include  offenses  described  in 
section  7203  even  though  such  offense  does 
not  Involve  use  of  the  malls.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  case  where  a  taxpayer  who  re- 
sides within  Judicial  district  R  is  required 
to  make  his  return  either  by  hand-carrying 
it  to  a  District  Director  within  Judicial  dis- 
trict D  or  otherwise  make  his  retiu-n  with  a 
service  center  located  within  Judicial  district 
S,  and  if  such  a  taxpayer  is  prosecuted  un- 
der section  7203  in  either  Judicial  dlsUlct 
D  or  S,  he  may  elect,  under  revised  section 
3237(b),  to  be  tried  in  Judicial  dUtrict  R 
wherein  he  resides. 

Section  3.  Related  amendments  concerning 
venue  for  civil  cases 
(a)  Abolition  of  refund  suits  against  col- 
lection officers. — Subsection  (a)  of  section  3 
of  the  bill  amends  section  7422  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  civil 
actions  for  refund)  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (f)  to  abolish  refund  suits 
against  collection  officers.  Under  existing 
law,  taxpayers  may  bring  a  suit  for  refund  of 
taxes  against  either  the  official  to  whom  the 
tax  was  paid,  or  the  United  States.  Thus,  If 
the  tax  Is  paid  to  the  director  of  a  ser\lce 
center,  under  existing  law  the  director  would 
be  subject  to  suits  for  refund  of  such  tax, 
and,  consequently,  venue  for  such  suits 
would  lie  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  service  center  director  resides. 

General  rule 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7422(f),  as  added 
by  the  bill,  provides  that  a  suit  or  proceeding 
for  the  recovery  of  any  internal  revenue  tax. 
penalty,  or  siun  alleged  to  have  been  errone- 
ously. Illegally,  or  In  any  manner  wrongfully 
collected,  may  be  maintained  only  against 
the  United  States  and  not  against  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  (or  former 
officer  or  employee)  or  his  personal  repre- 
sentative. 

Section  2502  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  provides  that  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  government  which  accords  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  the  right  to  prosecute 
claims  against  their  Government  in  its  courts 
may  sue  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit  Is 
otherwise  within  such  court's  Jurisdiction. 
New  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7422(f)  further 
provides  that  such  a  suit  may  be  maintained 
against  the  United  States  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  such  section  2602. 

Misjoinder  and  change  of  venue 
Under  existing  law  if  a  suit  for  a  tax  refund 
is  brought  against  an  indl^^ual  other  than 
the  officer  who  collected  the  tax,  the  court 
may  dismiss  the  suit  as  having  t>een  brought 
against  the  wrong  party.  The  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  7422(f),  as 
added  by  the  bill  provides  that  If  a  suit  or 
proceeding  brought  In  a  district  covat  against 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
(or  former  officer  or  employee)  or  his  per- 
sonal representative  Is  Improperly  brought 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  abolition  of  such  re- 
fund suits  by  new  section  7422(f)(1),  then 
the  court  shall  order,  upon  such  terms  as  are 
Just,  that  the  pleadings  be  amended  to  sub- 
stitute the  United  States  as  a  party  for  such 
officer  or  employee  as  of  the  time  such  action 
conunenced,  upon  proper  service  of  the 
United  States.  However,  the  second  sentence 
of  new  section  742a(f )  (2)  provides  that  such 
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Upon  request  by  the 


United  States  be  trans  «rred  to  the  Judicial 
district  or  division  whei  S  It  should  have  been 
brought  if  such  actio:  i!  had  been  initially 
brought  against  the  Unjlted  States. 

Thtis.  where  a  taxpayer  residing  within  the 
R  Judicial  district  bring*  an  action  in  the  S 
Judicial  district  for  refund  o'.  taxes  against 
the  director  of  a  servl<«  een(,er  who  resides 
within  such  S  Judicial^  jdlsU.ct  ( Instead  of 
suing  the  United  StatM  In  the  R  Judicial 
district).  If  such  suit  li! improperly  brought 
solely  because  such  a  sijlk  Is  abolished  under 
new  section  7422 (f )  (1). I  then  under  the  first 
sentence  of  new  section  7422(f)(2).  the  S 
district  court  shall  substitute  the  United 
States  as  a  party  for  su*  director  as  of  the 
time  the  action  commeiited.  However,  upon 
motion  by  the  United  Stfites,  such  suit  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  R  Judicial  district  (In 
which  such  taxpayer  Idltlally  would  have 
had  to  sue  the  United  S  ntes ) . 

(b)  Technical  amcidment. — Subsection 
(b)  of  section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section 
2502  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  aliens'  prii^lege  to  sue  under 
Court  of  Claims  procedi  i|e)  by  redesignating 
the  existing  provision  a4  Bubsection  (a),  and 
by  adding  a  new  subseotlon  (b)  which  con- 
tains    a     cross-referenc^    to     new     section 


of    the   In  term  1 


Revenue    Code   of 


»/  Tax  Court  deci- 

sectlon  3  of  the  bill 

dl)    of  the  Internal 


7422(f) 
1954. 

(c)  Venue  for  review 
xions. — Subsection  (c)  o' 
amends  section  7482(b) 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  venue  for 
review  of  decisions  of  th  !>  Tax  Court  i  to  pro- 
vide in  general  that  aj  peals  from  the  Tax 
Court  are  to  be  made  to  the  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  wherein  [the  taxpayer  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  rather 
than  the  court  for  the  circuit  wherein  he 
flies  his  return.  Sectioi  7482(b)(1)  of  ex- 
isting law  provides  thai  a  Tax  Court  deci- 
sion (except  where  othei^wise  designated  by  a 
stipulation  in  writing  byjthe  parties)  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  court  ol  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  is  located  ;the  office  to  which 
was  made  the  return  of  :|ie  tax  in  respect  of 
which  the  liability  arises  br.  If  no  return  was 
made,  then  by  the  Cour^  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  TfUe  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  V482(b).  as  amend- 
ed by  the  bill,  provides  1  fcat  (except  as  oth- 
erwise so  stipulated )  sudt  a  decision  may  be 
reviewed  by  the  court  olj  kppeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  is  located]  the  legal  residence 
of  a  noncorporate  petltltjier,  or  in  which  is 
located  the  principal  plice  of  business  or 
principal  office  or  agencyit>f  a  corporate  peti- 
tioner. The  first  sentenM  of  new  paragraph 
( 1 )  further  provides  that  If  a  corporation  has 
no  principal  place  of  b' illness  or  principal 
office  or  agency  in  any  Judicial  district,  then 
such  a  decision  may  be  ri  viewed  by  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circullj  In  which  is  located 
the  office  to  which  was  biade  the  return  of 
the  tax  In  respect  of  khlch  the  liability 
arises.  | 

The  second  sentence  of  (new  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
provides  that  in  all  other  cases  such  a  deci- 
sion may  be  reviewed  bt  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  holumbla.  The  last 
sentence  of  new  paragrajih  ( i )  provides  that 
the  legal  residence,  prlnblpal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  principal  office  ot  agency  referred  to 
in  new  paragraph  (1)  a 
as  of  the  time  the  petit! 
mlnaUon  of  tax  llabllit! 
Tax  Court. 

The  application  of  nei 

may  be  Illustrated  by  tht, „ ^.^. 

A,  an  individual,  files  t^»  1967  income  tax 
return  at  a  service  center  located  in  the  S 
Judicial  circuit.  While  residing  in  the  R 
Judicial  circuit,  A  files  4  petition  with  the 
Tax  CovttX.  seeking  redetermination  of  his  tax 
liability.  A  does  not  ei^ter  Into  a  stipula- 
tion as  to  venue  for  an  ^apeal  to  a  court  of 
appeals  for  a  particular  drcu'.t.     In  such  a 


lall  be  determined 
seeking  redeter- 
I  |was  filed  with  the 

Section  7482(b)  (1) 
{ tollowing  example  : 


case  a  decision  by  the  Tax  Court  may  be  re- 
viewed, under  existing  law,  only  by  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  S  circuit,  since  A  filed  his 
1967  return  in  such  circuit.  Under  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  7482(b),  as  amended 
by  the  bill,  such  decision  may  be  reviewed 
only  by  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  R  cir- 
cuit (whether  or  not  A  resided  in  such  cir- 
cuit when  he  filed  his  1967  return) . 

In  the  above  example,  if  A  had  brought  a 
suit  against  the  United  States  in  a  district 
court,  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  R  circuit 
(within  which  A  resides)  would,  in  the  usual 
case,  review  such  district  courts  decision. 

id)  Effective  dates. — SubsecUon  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  provides  effective  dates  for 
the  amendments  made  by  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  section  3.  The  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  to  suits  brought  against  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  personal  representatives  referred 
to  therein  which  are  instituted  90  days  or 
more  after  enactment  of  this  bill.  The  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  3  pro- 
vides that  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  apply  to  all  decisions  of  the 
Tax  Court  entered  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Section  4.  Publicity  of  returns  and  disclosure 
of  information 

(a)  Dliclosure  of  information  as  to  persons 
filing  income  tax  returns. — Paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  bill  amends 
section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  pubUclty  of  returns  and 
lists  of  taxpayers  by  revising  subsection  (f ) 
Section  6103(f)  of  exlsttng  law  provides,  in 
general,  that  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  cause  to  be  prepared  for  public  inspec- 
tion In  each  Internal  revenue  district  lists 
of  persons  making  an  income  tax  return  in 
such  district.  Subsection  (f)  of  section 
6103,  as  amende*.,  by  the  bill,  provides  that 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall,  upon  In- 
quiry as  to  whether  any  person  has  filed  an 
income  tax  return  in  a  designated  internal 
revenue  district  for  a  particular  taxable  year 
furnish  to  the  Inquirer,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  determine 
information  showing  that  such  person,  has 
or  has  not.  filed  an  income  tax  return  in  such 
district  for  such  taxable  year.  Under  the  re- 
vised subsection  (f),  Usts  of  taxpayers  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  be  maintained 
Thus,  a  District  Director  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  information  showing  whether  a  per- 
son has,  or  has  not,  filed  an  income  tax  re- 
turn with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
a  particular  taxable  year. 

(6)  Technical  omendments.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  bill 
revises  the  heading  of  secUon  6103  to  reflect 
the  changes  made  to  subsecUon  (f).  Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  i  of  the  bill  amends 
the  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  61  to  reflect  the  change  In  the  head- 
ing of  section  6103. 

(c)  List  of  special  taxpayers  for  public 
inspection. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of 
the  bill  amends  section  6107  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  list  of  spe- 
cial taxpayers  for  public  InspecUon).  Sec- 
Uon 6107  of  existing  law  requires  that  a  list 
(similar  to  the  list  required  with  respect  to 
income  tax  returns  under  existing  sec.  6103 
(f)  of  the  code)  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  have  paid  special  taxes  under  subutle 
D  or  E  ol  the  code  within  an  internal  revenue 
dlst-lct  be  kept  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  the  principal  Internal  revenue  office 
for  that  district.  The  special  taxes  imposed 
by  subtitles  D  and  E  of  the  code  relate  in 
general  to  certain  taxes  on  wagering,  coin- 
operated  devices,  narcotics,  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, and  tobacco. 

Section  6107.  as  amended  by  the  bill,  re- 
quires that  such  a  list  be  maintained  of  per- 
sons who  paid  such  special  taxes  with  respect 
to  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  within  such 


dUtrlct.  Therefore,  even  if  such  special 
taxes  are  paid  at  a  service  center  serving  such 
district,  the  list  of  taxpayers  is  to  l>e  kept 
available  in  the  dUtrict  internal  revenue 
office  as  under  existing  law. 
Section  5.  Timely  mailing  treated  as  timely 

filing  extended  to  returns  and  to  payments 

(a)  General  rule. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  amends  section  7502  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
cases  where  Umely  mailing  is  treated  as 
timely  filing)  to  make  the  provisions  of  that 
section  applicable  to  any  return,  claim,  state- 
ment, or  other  document  required  to  be  filed, 
or  to  any  payment  required  to  be  made,  un- 
der authority  of  any  provision  of  the  Internal 
revenue  laws.  Section  7502  presently  does 
not  apply  to  any  retiu-n  or  other  document 
required  under  authority  of  chapter  61  of  the 
code,  nor  to  any  payment. 

Subsection  (b),  subsection  (c)(2)  and  sub- 
secUon (d)(1)  of  secUon  7502,  as  amended 
by  the  bill,  restate  existing  law. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7502(a),  as 
amended  by  the  bill,  provides  in  general  that 
if  any  return,  claim,  statement,  or  other 
document,  or  any  payment,  required  to  be 
made  within  a  prescribed  time.  Is,  after  such 
time,  deUvered  by  mail  to  the  proper  office, 
the  date  of  the  U.S.  postmark  stamped  on 
the  cover  of  such  document  (x  payment  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  delivery  or  pay- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7502(a),  as 
amended  by  the  blU,  restates  existing  law 
with  respect  to  mailing  requirements,  but 
extends  the  appUcabiUty  of  such  require- 
ments to  returns  and  payments. 

Section  7602(c)(1)  of  existing  law  pro- 
vides that  if  a  document  referred  to  in  sec- 
Uon 7502(a)  Is  sent  by  U.S.  registered  mail, 
such  registration  U  prima  facie  evidence  of 
such  document's  delivery  and  the  date  of 
registraUon  Is  deemed  to  be  the  postmark 
date.  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  7502(c)  as 
amended  by  the  bill,  extends  to  both  returns 
and  payments  the  rule  that  the  registration 
date  is  the  postmark  date,  but  it  extends 
only  to  returns,  and  not  to  payments,  the 
rule  that  registration  Is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  delivery. 

Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  7602(d) . 
as  added  by  the  bill,  provide,  moreover,  that 
section  7602  shkll  not  apply  with  respect  to 
currency  or  other  medium  of  payment  unless 
it  is  actually  received  and  accounted  for;  and 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  returns, 
claims,  statements,  or  other  documents,  or 
payments  which  are  required  by  statute  or 
regulations  thereunder  to  be  delivered  by  any 
method  other  than  by  maUlng.  Thus,  sec- 
Uon 7502  is  not  applicable  to  a  cash  payment 
unless  it  Is  actually  received  by  the  proper 
office  and  a  receipt  is  given  or  the  payment 
is  credited  to  the  taxpayer's  account.  Fur- 
ther, this  section  is  inapplicable  to  a  check 
tendered  In  payment  unless  such  check  Is 
actually  received  by  the  proper  office  and  the 
check  is  honored  upon  presentment.  Cer- 
tain documents  relating  to  alcohol  taxes  are 
currently  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  be  sub- 
mitted directly  to  an  Internal  revenue  officer 
located  on  the  premises  of  the  person  sub- 
mitting the  documents.  Section  7502  does 
not  apply  to  the  submission  of  such  docu- 
ments'. 

(b)  Technicql^  amendment. — Subsection 
(b)  of  section  6  of  the  bill  amends  the  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  77  to  reflect  the  change 
in  the  heading  of  section  7602. 

(c)  Effective  date. — Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  5  shall  apply  onl>  if  the  mailing 
occurs  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Section  e.  Effective  dates 
Section  6  of  the  bill  provides  that,  except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  the  Wll, 
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tb*  Mnrnftorrt^T  ruu1«  by  Um  blU-«ball  iak« 
•••ct  upon  tJb»  «l»te  of  —  aotmrnt  of  Um  tiUl. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Delaware.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  should  like 
to  read  one  paragraph  of  this  report.  We 
recognized  that  as  this  new  system  of 
filing  tax  returns  in  central  offices  is  in- 
augurated, there  will  be  instances  in  the 
next  few  years  in  which  many  taxpayers 
will,  from  force  of  habit,  continue  to  mail 
their  reports  to  the  district  office,  as  they 
have  done  heretofore.  Therefore,  to  pro- 
tect these  taxpayers  the  committee  has 
put  this  paragraph  in  the  report: 

During  the  period  of  transition  from  filing 
tax  returns  with  district  directors  to  filing 
them  with  the  service  centers.  It  is  Inevitable 
that  some  taxpayers  will,  in  all  good  faith, 
mistakenly  mall  their  tax  returns  to  the 
district  directors  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  assured  this 
committee  that  in  these  cases  the  penalty 
for  failure  to  file  a  timely  tax  return  will  not 
be  Imposed. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  approved. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Subsequently,  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had: 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presl- 
dmt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  H.R. 
6958,  Calendar  No.  1592,  was  passed,  to- 
gether with  the  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.    The  bill  Is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  measure  wiU  save  the  tax- 
payers several  million  dollars.  These 
new  data  processing  machines  will  make 
It  possible  to  mail  the  tax  returns  to  cen- 
tral offices,  in  about  seven  central  points 
In  the  country. 

The  Treasury  has  worked  very  hard 
on  this  matter,  and  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  mail  tax  returns  to 
so  many  different  places.  The  Treasury 
will  send  out  letters  to  the  taxpayers 
which  will  be  addressed  to  the  appro- 
priate office. 

We  have  discussed  the  details  of  this 
bill,  and  I  know  of  no  real  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  di^>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Amend  Section  1861  (v)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended,  by  Inserting  the 
following  two  paragraphs  after  paragraph  (1 ) 
and  before  paragraph  (2)  as  subparagraphs 
(a)   (a)  and  (b)  and  renumber  paragraphs 


(3),  (^,aiMl  <4>  rMp«ctlv«Iy  as  paragraphs 
<».),  (♦)  aiut(5>: 

"(SM*)  'Reasonable  Coats'  for  extended 
can  facilities  shall  inclode  a  return  on  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  facility  (determined 
In  accordance  with  FHA  or  similar  ap- 
praisals) sufficient  to  attract  capital  invest- 
ment. Capital  investment  made  for  a  specific 
purpose,  namely,  extended  care  facilities.  Is 
entitled  to  a  return  greater  than  that  avail- 
able through  Investment  in  risk  free  se- 
curities. 

"(b)  In  determining  reasonable  costs  un- 
der  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider, among  other  things,  the  need  of  ex- 
tended care  facilities  for  (1)  replacement 
of  plant  and  equipment,  (2)  modernization 
and  growth,  specifically  provisions  through 
earnings  for  the  long  range  amortization  of 
the  principal  of  indebtedness  incurred  to  fi- 
nance modernization  and  growth,  (3)  re- 
search and  comprehensive  health  planning, 
(4)  reasonable  rentals  and  reasonable  inter- 
est-type returns  on  properties  and  money 
capital  where  supplied  by  the  providers,  (5) 
provisions  for  uninsurable  risks  and  other 
business-type  responsibilities,  as  well  as 
property,  income  and  other  taxes,  where 
these  cannot  be  shifted  and  are  borne 
by  proprietors  and  (6)  payment  of  a  return 
greater  than  that  customarily  paid  (a)  to 
public  utUity  comptanies  because  of  the  rec- 
ognition that  extended  care  facilities  oper- 
ate in  a  competitive  field  and  (b)  to  In- 
vestors In  risk  free  ventures.  Insofar  as 
any  of  these  factors  are  applicable  either  to 
proprietary  or  to  nonprofit  facilities,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  such  factors  In  de- 
termining reasonable  costs  for  proprietary 
and  for  nonprofit  facilities,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  such  application  may  result  In 
different  costs  for  one  type  of  facility  than 
for  the  other." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand  the  amendment. 
It  would  permit  the  nursing  homes  to 
make  a  modest  profit  for  the  money  they 
have  invested  in  nursing  homes. 

I  was  very  much  dismayed  to  And 
that  some  prejudice  existed  somewhere 
in  the  Department  against  nursing 
homes  making  a  profit  on  invested  mon- 
ey, even  if  they  borrowed  the  money 
and  paid  interest  on  it.  I  must  say  that 
the  Department  has  been  moving  in  the 
direction  of  permitting  these  people  to 
make  at  least  a  decent  profit  on  the 
money  which  they  have  Invested  in  nurs- 
ing homes. 

I  was  dismayed  in  the  beginning  to 
find  that  they  were  not  willing  to  per- 
mit the  people  to  make  any  profit  for 
the  money  that  they  had  spent  build- 
ing nursing  homes.  It  was  disturbing 
to  me  to  find  that  they  had  no  under- 
standing of  the  enterprise  Involved  by 
the  people  who  invest  money. 

The  Elepartment  has  been  moving  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  Unfortvmately, 
they  are  moving  fairly  slowly  but  they 
have  made  progress.  I  commend  them 
for  that. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
wishes  to  emphasize  this  need.  I  would 
be  willing  to  take  the  matter  to  con- 
ference. Nursing  homes,  particularly 
those  with  private  ownership,  have  been 
badly  treated.  I  realize  that  they  have 
made  a  mistake.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  highlighted  this  problem. 

I  cannot  assure  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  we  will  get  results,  but  the  matter 
should  be  considered. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long] 
for  those  gracious  comments.  I  realize 
that  the  pending  bill  is  tmcontroversial, 
but  kindness  is  the  essence  of  the  prob- 
lem that  is  involved  and  that  is  why  I 
offered  the  amendment. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  hoping 
to  obtain  nursing  home  care  under  the 
medicare  bill.  If  something  is  not  done 
soon  there  may  be  thousands  of  these 
people  who  will  not  receive  the  care  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  because  not  only 
proprietary  but  nonprofit  nursing  homes 
are  faced  with  a  crisis  in  view  of  the 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  not 
designed  to  permit  overreaching  on  the 
part  of  anyone.  The  amendment  would 
set  forth  broad  guidelines,  leaving  discre- 
tion in  the  Department. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
senior  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  are  on  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  they  are  quite  favorable  to 
the  amendment.  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  has  much  merit,  and  that 
timing  is  essential. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  amend- 
ment could  be  taken  to  conference,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee understands  the  realities,  because 
this  is  a  national  problem  which  does  not 
affect  one  or  two  States,  but  affects  all 
States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  found 
that  the  Senator  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dihksen], 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  [Mr. 
Smathers],  as  well  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  [Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware],  and  the  next  ranking  Re- 
publican member  [Mr.  Carlson].  Has 
the  Senator  discussed  the  matter  with 
them  and  obtained  their  views? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senators  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  are  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the 
ranking  Republican,  and  also  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  who 
Is  not  only  a  senior  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  but  is  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  on 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  and  he 
is  conversant  with  the  problem.  Both 
of  those  Senators  have  indicated  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
made  a  speech  about  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  some  days  ago  and 
explained  the  problem. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  be  the 
will  of  the  Senate,  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  it  to  conference  to  see  what  we  can 
work  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's sentiments.  I  am  sure  that  there 
will  be  thousands  of  people  who  are 
entitled  to  nursing  home  care  who  will 
bless  the  Senate  for  taking  action  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  performed  a  fine  service  in  this 
matter,  discussing  it  with  other  Sena- 
tors, and  seeking  to  work  out  the  matter. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  House  would 
be  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  with  us. 


September  22, 


As  far  as  I  am  coi|i(:emed,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDIN(t'  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agre<tog  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senat(^r  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

The  amendment  w^  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  Kras  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  b^  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read 
passed. 
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^he  third  time  and 


SEVERE  PILOr  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  MONRONET?;.  Mr.  President, 
2  years  ago  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
completed  a  study  o|  the  aviation  man- 
power needs  of  this  country  entitled 
"Project  Long  Look.l'  It  disclosed  that 
there  was  a  growing!  shortage  of  highly 
skilled  aviation  personnel  which  would 
reach  crisis  proportions  in  a  very  short 
time,  if  the  existing  training  system  was 
not  improved  and  expanded. 

The  PAA's  predictions  have  been 
proved  accurate  In  an  even  shorter  time 
than  anticipated.  A  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Time^  -points  out  the  se- 
vere shortage  of  alhnen  which  exists 
now  In  the  Military  Establishment. 
While  Project  Long  Look  devoted  itself 
pilmarily  to  civilian  needs,  most  of  the 
aviation  industry  needs  have  been  met 
by  recruiting  pilots,  mechanics,  naviga- 
tors and  other  skilled  personnel  from  the 
armed  services  where  they  had  obtained 
their  training.  I 

One  of  the  problfems  mentioned  in 
Project  Long  Look  w^  the  drying-up  of 
this  source  of  aviation  personnel,  as  a 
result  of  the  deemphnsis  of  manneid  air- 
craft within  the  Defense  Department. 
The  New  York  Timts  article  indicates 
that  this  deemphasis  has  caught  up  with 
the  Defense  Department  itself  and  the 
Department  now  find*  itself  with  a  severe 
shortage  of  trained  pilots  to  meet  our 
requirements  in  Vieti^lun. 

The  article  states  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  is  considering  an  expanded  Air 
Force  training  prograjn  to  raise  the  num- 
ber of  pilots  by  about  75  percent  over 
the  next  9  years.  I  think  such  a  program 
is  in  order  and  long  overdue. 

But  I  also  think  that  any  such  pro- 
grtmi  of  Increased  Air  Force  training 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  reoriented 
and  expanded  progratn  for  the  training 
of  young  persons  in  i  college.  Not  only 
is  there  a  need  for  sMch  trained  people 
in  the  military.  Th^te  is  also  a  great 
need  for  more  peopla  to  satisfy  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  tljte  civilian  aviation 
industry,  including  the  airlines,  as  well 
as  the  growing  requirements  of  the  cor- 
porate aviation  sectoc. 

Several  colleges  and  universities  have 
put  together  sound  curriculums  to  train 
qualified  young  people  in  the  fields  of 
pilot  training,  navigation,  engineering, 
aircraft  maintenance^  and  flight  opera- 
tions— all  of  which  ape  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  modem  ailation.  This  type 
of  training  is,  howevter,  expensive  both 
to  the  university  arid  to  the  student. 
Except  for  the  limited)  amount  of  Federal 
assistance  available  to  veterans  for  this 
type  of  training,  ther«  is  no  Federal  pro- 


gram of  consequence  to  encourage  young 
people  to  enter  this  vocational  field. 

I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  establish 
such  a  program  of  Federal  loans  for  the 
training  of  young  people  in  aviation 
fields  in  order  to  satisfy  the  growing 
needs  of  the  Military  Establishment  and 
the  civilian  aviation  Industry.  All  avia- 
tion Jobs  from  mechanics  to  pilots  are 
Jet-age  Jobs  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
intelligence,  knowledge,  and  skill.  With 
the  increasing  complexity  of  modem  air- 
craft, navigation  systems,  and  air  traffic 
control  procedures,  training  on  the  col- 
lege level  is  a  necessity.  The  pilots  and 
mechanics  of  older  days  who  fiew  by  the 
seat  of  their  pants  and  knew  how  to  fix 
airplanes  with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  a 
screwdriver  have  long  since  retired. 

A  federally  sponsored  loan  program 
would  be  a  sound  and  secure  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Governmetit. 
The  jobs  which  the  recipients  of  the 
loans  would  obtain  upon  graduation  are 
high-paying,  professional  jobs  and  repay- 
ment of  the  loans  would  not  be  difficult. 
I  hope  that  Secretary  McNamara's 
program  for  expanded  Air  Force  training 
will  be  put  into  effect  soon.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  serious  consideration  must 
be  given  in  the  next  Congress  to  expand- 
ing the  loans  available  under  our  higher 
education  programs  to  include  training 
in  these  vital  aviation  fields.  I  intend 
to  ask  General  McKee,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to  give 
me  the  latest  available  figures  on  the 
needs  of  the  civilian  aviation  commu- 
nity. I  hope  the  90th  Congress  will  direct 
its  attention  to  this  serious  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  New  York  Times  article 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Severe  Srobtage  of  Airmen  Seen — Aide  Says 

McNamaba  Acts  To  Solve  the  Problem 

Washington,  September  17. — ^The  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  are  facing  what  some 
military  officials  describe  as  a  severe  shortage 
of  young  pilots — a  shortage  they  said  may 
not  be  eased  until  the  early  1970's. 

In  a  series  of  Interviews,  top  officers  said 
the  shortage  was  largely  due  to  two  factors: 
the  increased  United  States  commitments  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Increased  demand  for 
trained  pilots  In  the  booming  airline  indus- 
try. 

"nie  situation  Is  s*  serious,  some  sources 
said,  that  within  the  last  two  years  about 
2,000  qualified  but  nonflying  officers — many 
of  them  in  key  administrative  positions — 
were  ordered  back  into  the  cockpits. 

The  matter  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
who  is  now  considering  an  expanded  Air 
Force  training  program.  Current  programs 
will  raise  the  number  of  pilots  30  years  old 
and  younger  by  about  76  per  cent  over  the 
next  nine  years.  The  Defense  Secretary  will 
be  handed  a  similar  proposal  from  the  Navy 
soon,  qualified  sources  said. 

"TblB  has  been  a  high  priority  subject," 
one  Pentagon  source  said,  "I  don't  think 
anything  is  higher  on  the  Secretary's  list." 

Despite  the  over-all  shortage,  top  military 
officials  emphasize  that  all  manpower  needs 
In  Vietnam  and  In  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand are  being  met.  But  they  concede 
that  elsewhere  things  often  are  not  up  to 
par. 


"We  have  a  tremendously  distinct  prob- 
lem," one  high-ranking  Air  Force  officer  said. 
"Right  now  we  have  a  pretty  severe  shortage 
of  younger  pUots. '     The  facts  are  these: 

rThousands  of  pilots  in  Vietnam  are 
scheduled  to  be  rotated  back  to  the  United 
States  this  year  and  must  be  replaced.  Of- 
ficials indicated  that  some  pilots  may  have  to 
return  for  a  second  tour  unless  the  picture 
changes  by  1969. 

TThe  Air  Force  is  planning  more  extensive 
use  of  the  F-4  Phantom  Jet,  which  requires 
two  pilots.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  hopes 
to  begin  using  a  two-pilot  version  of  the 
P-111  as  soon  as  production  of  that  new  Jet 
begins. 

liThe  heavy  step-up  In  the  air  war.  In 
one  day  last  week  United  States  pilots  flew 
150  missions  over  North  Vietnam  involving 
at  least  450  planes  and  387  individual  sorties 
over  South  Vietnam.  Last  Sunday  pilots  set 
a  record  by  flying  170  attack  missions  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Through  Thursday,  a  total  of  211  Air  Force 
personnel  and  38  Navy  men,  most  of  them 
presumably  pilots,  were  officially  reported  as 
missing  in  connection  with  the  Vietnam  war. 
Latest  figures  also  show  222  Air  FV)rce  and 
158  Navy  men  known  dead  in  connection  with 
the  war.  Sources  said  most  of  these  were 
pilots. 

Many  more  pilots  are  needed  and  used  on 
training  missions  stemming  from  the  many 
adjustments  qualified  pilots  needed  before 
going  to  Vietnam  and  after  being  rotated 
back  for  United  States  duty. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  report  a  drop  in  the  pilot  re-enlistment 
rate.  Much  of  it  stemming  from  airlines 
recruiting. 

Reflecting  the  concern  over  pilots,  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  recently  surveyed  sample 
groups  of  resigning  officers  to  determine  ths 
impact  of  airline  recruiting  efforts. 

The  Air  Force  study  showed  that  60  per 
cent  of  its  senior  pilots  intended  to  become 
commercial  pilots  after  separating  from  the 
service.  A  similar  survey  in  1964  showed 
that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  resigning  officers 
planned  to  join  an  airline. 

The  Navy  reported,  in  response  to  a  query, 
that  about  67  per  cent  of  its  pilots  who  re- 
signed in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  last  June 
30  ended  up  working  for  the  airlines. 

Although  Pentagon  officials  are  reluctant 
to  talk  about  It,  there  is  another  reason  for 
the  lagging  re-enlistment  rates:  A  few  pilots 
in  Vietnam  have  turned  in  their  wings  rather 
thtin  fly  in  the  war. 

But  top  officers  say  that  fear  of  Vietnam 
duty  is  not  a  major  factor.  However,  Gen. 
John  P.  McConnell,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
recently  told  Congress  that  the  "rate  of  offi- 
cers voluntarily  leaving  the  Air  Force  in- 
creased from  4.4  per  cent  in  the  fiscal  year 
1965  to  6.2  per  cent  in  the  second  quarter, 
fiscal  year  1966." 

And  the  Navy  reported  that  all  indications 
show  that  Its  current  retention  rate  for  offi- 
cers is  declining,  although  it  did  not  supply 
any  specific  figures. 

A  Defense  Department  official  defended  Mr. 
McNamara's  present  and  past  policies  on 
pilot  training,  saying  there  Is  no  shortage 
now  that  amounts  to  anything  more  than  a 
question  of  the  number  of  pUote  now  serving 
In  non-combat  positions. 

After  World  War  n,  he  explained,  "many 
excess  aviator  requirements  were  developed 
by  the  services  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  pilots  left  over." 

When  these  services  talk  of  pilot  shortages, 
he  said,  they  are  including  the  aviation  re- 
quirements built-in  to  many  nonflying  Jobs. 
What  is  needed,  he  said,  is  not  so  much  talk 
about  shortages  but  a  careful  Pentagon  anal- 
ysis of  the  aviation  requirements  for  all  sUff 
Jobs  to  determine  how  and  why  they  were 
developed. 
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PRESIDENT  NASSERS  IMPERIALISM 
IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  strange  development 
in  the  Middle  East  relating  to  what  is 
now  President  Nasser's  imperialism. 
The  world  has  for  many  years  been 
treated  to  the  outpourings  of  Cairo  radio 
labeling  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  free  world  countries 
as  "Imperialists".  Recent  developments 
in  Yemen  now  show  the  hypocrisy  of 
these  diatribes  for  President  Nasser  is 
himself  caught  redhanded  doing  what 
his  propagandists  charge  against  us.  It 
briiigs  to  mind  the  classic  French  say- 
ing: "Qui  s'excuse.  accuse" — "Who 
would  excuse  himself,  accuses." 

Egyptian  President  Nasser  has  engi- 
neered a  coup  in  Yemen  so  audacious  as 
to  move  the  New  York  Times  in  an  edi- 
torial this  morning  to  label  the  new  re- 
publican government  there  as  Nasser's 
"transparent  puppet."  This  new  take- 
over is  in  keeping  with  the  Nas:-.erite 
philosophy  spelled  out  in  his  book  oa  the 
theory  of  the  Egyptian  revolution — ^the 
assertion  of  an  Egyptian  hegemony  over 
the  Arab  and  the  Moslem  worlds. 

It  Is  a  most  damaging  fact  that  this 
takeover  was  made  possible  by  Soviet 
arms.  Yet  even  the  U.S.  food  aid  policy 
to  President  Nasser  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  outcome.  Writing  in  the 
October  18.  1963,  New  York  Times  on 
the  occasion  of  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  Egsrptian  military  interven- 
tion in  Yemen,  Times  correspondent 
Dana  Adams  Schmidt  commented: 

Everyone  concerned  la  keenly  awani  tbat 
the  United  Arab  Republic  could  not  ca:Ty  on 
tlM  war  (In  Yemen]  without  United  States 
food  aid  and  financial  support.  Further- 
more, United  States  recognition  of  the  re- 
publican regime,  even  though  It  was  shaky, 
and  still  fighting  for  control  of  Its  territory, 
amounted  to  a  political  act  of  support. 

In  the  sprlag  of  1963.  when  the  Egyp- 
tians were  concerned  with  military  op- 
position from  Saudi  forces  in  Yemen,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  indicated  both  Its 
willingness  and  the  willingness  of  the 
Republic  of  Yemen  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  supervise  an  agreement  barring 
outside  interference  in  Yemen's  civil  war. 

This  call  for  United  Nations  inter- 
mediation in  the  Yemen  should  now  be 
taken  up  by  our  own  Government  to 
bring  peace  to  an  area  torn  by  war  for 
4  years  and  to  restore  freedom  to  a  peo- 
ple oiH>ressed  by  as  csmlcal  a  foreign 
imperialist  as  ever  conceived  by  Cairo's 
own  propagandists — Cairo  itself.  We 
should  not  sit  idly  by  as  freedom's  light — 
even  though  it  may  now  be  but  a  faint 
flicker  of  that  flame— is  extinguished  in 
still  another  country.  As  today's  New 
Yorit  Times  editorial  points  out: 

It  la  Indicative  of  the  double  standard 
V>at  prevails  In  today's  cynical  world  that 
ao  few  voices  are  to  be  heard  demanding 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  Yemen 
and  the  exit  of  the  foreign  troops  who  are 
now  such  unwelcome  guests  there. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  iH-inted  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coup  in  Yemen 

Egypt's  President  Nasser  has  taken  some 
substantial  risks  by  sanctioning  the  recent 
coup  In  Yemen  that  maktes  the  new  repub- 
lican government  there  his  transparent  pup- 
pet. 

President  al-Salal,  who  has  taken  over  the 
Premier's  poet,  has  never  concealed  his  pro- 
Egyptian  sympathies,  and  In  fact  returned 
to  Sana  only  last  month  after  having  been 
In  Cairo  for  most  of  the  past  year.  It  Is  a 
measure  of  al-8alal's  weakness  that,  even 
though  supported  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Egyptian  troops  still  In  Yemen,  be  did  not 
act  until  the  man  he  ousted.  Premier  el- 
Amrl,  had  gone  to  Egypt,  where  Nasser  could 
physically  detain  him  If  necessary. 

This  cynical  Egyptian  strongarm  move  Is 
a  propaganda  windfall  for  the  royalists,  who 
can  now  argue  that  they  are  fighting  for 
Yemen's  Independence.  Their  argiunent  Is 
likely  to  find  receptive  cars  among  many  of 
the  moderate  republicans  who  have  chafed 
increasingly  this  past  year  at  the  growing 
evidence  of  Nasser's  desire  to  be  the  real 
boss  in  Yemen.  The  Egyptian  President  now 
has  many  of  the  important  leaders  of  the 
Independent-minded  republicans  under  his 
control  In  Cairo.  But  he  faces  the  danger 
that  some  of  their  followers  In  Yemen  will 
react  to  the  coup  by  deciding  to  cooperate 
with  the  royalists  against  the  Egyptians. 
Meanwhile,  In  Egypt  Itself  this  crude  move 
Is  likley  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Nasser 
intends  to  continue  his  expensive  and  un- 
p>opular  Yemen  adventure. 

It  Is  indicative  of  the  double  standard  that 
prevails  in  today's  cynical  world  that  so  few 
voices  are  to  be  heard  demanding  self-deter- 
mination for  the  people  of  Yemen  and  the 
exit  of  the  foreign  troops  who  are  now  such 
unwelcome  guests  there. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  editorial  which  states: 

It  Is  Indicative  of  the  double  standard 
that  prevails  In  today's  cynical  world  that 
so  few  voices  are  to  be  heard  demanding 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  Yemen 
and  the  exit  of  the  foreign  troops  who  are 
now  such  unwelcome  guests  there. 


THE  PROPOSAL  TO  INVESTIGATE 
GUIDELINES  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  House  will  consider  a  proposal  to 
Investigate  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  guidelines  to  en- 
force Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

I  support  those  guidelines  and  urge 
others  to  speak  up  and  back  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  efforts  to  eriforce  the  law  and  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunities  for 
all  Americans. 

I  have  been  informed  today  that  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  terminated  or  de- 
ferred in  258  school  districts  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  penalizing  1  million  children. 

Ralph  McGill,  a  distinguished  south- 
erner, has  correctly  placed  the  blame  on 
the  Intransigent  school  districts  who  re- 
fuse to  obey  the  law,  not  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
Mr.  McGill's  column  entitled  "Children 
the  Victims  in  Guideline  Controversy." 


which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chodren  the  Victims  in  Gvn>Ei.iNE 

CONTKOVERST 

(By  Ralph   McOUl) 

A  cold-blooded,  calculating  willingness  to 
sacrifice  children  and  their  future  for  a  long 
time  has  been  the  dominant  Ingredient  of 
the  more  egregious  distortions  of  facts  by 
political  persons  on  the  make  for  votes. 

An  illustration  Is  the  educational  guide- 
lines. 

They  are  being  attacked  by  most  exagger- 
ated falsehoods.  Some  are  so  preposterous 
as  to  make  one  wonder  if  those  delivering 
them  have  any  shred  of  political  principle  or 
concern  for  the  educational  future  In  their 
states. 

It  now  is  well  understood  tbat  public 
money  may  not  be  spent  to  maintain  or  per- 
mit segregated  public  facilities.  The  gxilde- 
llnes  do  nothing  more  than  say  that  to  be 
eligible  for  federal  aid  a  school  system  must 
obey  the  laws  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  decisions  of  courts 
declaring  these  laws  constitutional  t 

The  federal  government  does  not  "cut  off" 
funds  from  a  school  district  or  state.  To  say 
so  Is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  Certainly  none 
would  insist  that. a  government  agency  con- 
tinue funds  to  school  districts  that  willfully 
violate  the  law.  To  do  so  would  subject 
agency  officials  to  arrest  and  conviction.  If 
there  Is  any  "cutting  off"  of  funds  It  Is  done 
by  the  law-defying  local  boards. 

There  Is  no  national  outcry  against  the 
guidelines.  Political  and  demagogic  agita- 
tion Is  largely  confined  to  six  Deep  South 
states.  Those  persons  urging  defiance  of  the 
guidelines,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to 
give  the  best  education  possible  to  all  the 
children,  confess  thereby  that  t^ey  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  children  to  inferior  edu- 
cation— to  discriminate  against  the  children 
of  their  own  district  or  state  by  perpetuating 
the  present  system  of  inferior  opportunity. 
They  are  willing  to  do  this  to  children  be- 
cause they  think  It  may  win  them  votes  from 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  simple  fact 
of  the  guidelines  or  who  are  so  prejudiced  as 
to  be  willing  for  their  children  to  have  less 
educational  opportunity. 

Today,  after  nearly  a  century  of  trjrlng  to 
support  two  Inferior  school  systems  with  tax- 
able Income  that  will  not  pay  for  one  good 
one,  the  facts  of  our  educational  life  are 
before  us. 

Our  public  school  system  has  advanced. 
But  In  all  aspects  it  Is  below  the  national 
average  In  payment  to  teachers.  In  money 
spent  per  pupil.  There  Is  a  national  short- 
age of  teachers.  It  is  worst  In  the  Deep 
South  states.  Georgia's  payments  to  teachers 
are  lower  than  those  of  Alabama  and  Florida. 
South  Carolina.  Arkansas.  Mississippi,  and 
South  Dakota  pay  teachers  less  than  the 
other  46  states.  In  higher  education  only 
one  Southern  Institution.  Duke,  meets  even 
the  minimum  salary  for  faculty  as  set  by 
the  American  Association  of  University  and 
College  Professors.  Our  g^duate  schools 
are  not  listed  among  the  nation's  best.  Our 
state  Institutions  annually  drop  out  a  high 
percentage  of  freshmen  poorly  prepared  in 
the  state  high  schools.  We  are  on  the  way, 
but  meanwhile,  political  leadership  seeks  to 
halt  advancement  and  destroy  what  has 
been  achieved  by  a  fight  against  federal  co- 
operation and  assistance. 

We  may  ask,  weighing  the  falsehoods  and 
those  who  preach  them.  If  that  is  what  we 
want  for  our  children.  They  Increasingly 
face  an  educationally  dominated  competi- 
tive life.  Are  the  diehard  racists  so  cruelly 
prejudiced  they  will  sacrifice  their  own  chil- 


dren just  to  be  sure  a  Nb^o  child  Isn't  In  the 
school?  I 

They  can't  win.     Tl  ilr  proposals  clearly 


are   unconstitutional. 
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All   they  can   do   Is 


create  chaos  and  further  reduce  the  quality 
of  education.  Teachers  jwili  go  where  decency 
and  salary  make  a  car^r  possible. 

Yet,  in  six  Southern  latates  there  are  men 
who  seemingly  will  di  anything,  however 
destructive  to  the  presettt  and  future  of  edu- 
cation, if  they  think  «ey  can  arouse  fear 
and  prejudice  and  tlMreby  attract  votes. 
History  will  write  its  jiidgment  of  such  men 
as  It  has  written  it  of  i|ielr  counterparts  in 
our  past  history, 


EUGENE  McCARTHtf,  U.S.  SENATOR 
PROM  MDfilESOTA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohiio.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  leadership  und  direction  of  its 
publisher  and  editor,  E!aul  Block,  Jr.,  the 
Toledo  Blade,  of  Toli'do,  Ohio,  has  be- 
come universally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  very  great  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Its  coverage  of  international, 
national.  State,  and  local  news  has 
achieved  a  standard  df  excellence  which 
has  made  it  a  model  f dr  other  newspapers 
to  follow. 

In  its  issue  of  September  18,  1966, 
there  appeared  an  article  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  McCarthy]  entitled  "The  United 
States:  SuppUer  of  I  Weapons  to  the 
World."  This  article,  magnificently 
written,  originally  appeared  in  the  Satur- 
day Review.  I  wish!  that  other  pub- 
lishers and  editors  ttiroughout  the  Na- 
tion would  follow  th4  example  of  Paul 
Block,  Jr.,  and  make  Senator  McCarthy's 
views  on  this  ImportMit  subject  avail- 
able to  their  readers.     , 

Mr.  President,  one  ^f  the  most  vital 
and  pressing  problem^  facing  the  world 
today  is  the  search  for  a  means  to  con- 
trol the  threat  of  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  among  nations  and  the  danger 
that  this  holds  for  the  future  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  there  is  an  even  more  serious  im- 
mediate threat  to  world  peace,  and  that 
is  the  proliferation  and  distribution  of 
standard  weapons.  Virtually  all  great 
industrial  nations,  not  excepting  our 
own,  are  deeply  engaged  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  conventional  weapons  to 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  McCarthy  clearly  and  con- 
cisely points  out  the  danger  that  this 
poses  to  various  areas  of  the  world,  and, 
in  fact,  to  world  peace  itself.  The  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota Is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  problem  that  has  not  heretofore 
received  the  attention  it  merits. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanitaous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objMtlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntw  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  UNnxD  States:  SuHtjex  or  Wkai>on8 
TO  ram  Woauj— A  Loo4  at  Armaments  Ex- 
port AND  Its  Foreion-Polict  Intlitkicce 
(By  Senator  Eugene  McCartht) 

A  XAOK  M   Tat   amXMD 

(Note.— Senator  McCAiitHT  (D.,  Minn  )  u 
»n  articulate  Ubenl  wlio  was  one  of  the 


signers  of  "a  plea  for  sanity"  issued  last  July 
16  by  19  senators  (including  Chairman  J. 
William  Fulbrigrt  of  the  Foreign  Relation* 
Committee  and  Senator  Yoxtno  of  Ohio)  call- 
ing on  North  Viet  Nam  "to  refrain  from  any 
vengeance  against  the  (captured)  American 
airmen."  The  statement  noted  that  the 
signers  "have  worked  for  an  honorable  set- 
tlement" and  "have  publicly  criticized  the 
mounting  Involvement  of  our  country.") 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  United  States 
has  given  or  sold  to  other  countries  some  $35 
billion  worth  of  military  assistance  as  part 
of  our  foreign  aid. 

The  major  share  of  Defense  Department 
arms  supplied  under  our  military  assistance 
program  has  gone  to  industrialized  countries 
in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

We  have  provided  arms,  equipment,  and 
training  to  countries  who  are  allied  or  asso- 
ciated with  us  through  treaties — NATO 
SEATO.  CENTO.  ANZUS— which  are  the 
legacy  of  the  early  years  of  the  containment 
policy  and  of  the  John  Foster  Dulles  era. 

In  addition,  we  have  provided  military  aid 
to  a  wide  range  of  countries  In  such  cate- 
gories as:  "forward  defense"  areas,  including 
the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan) .  Iran,  PhlUp- 
plnes.  South  Korea,  Greece,  and  Turkey  (the 
last  two  countries  are  also  allied  to  us 
through  NATO) ;  countries  that  have  given  us 
military  base  rights  such  as  Ethiopia,  Libya. 
Spain  and  our  NATO  ally  Portugal;  "Alliance 
for  Progress  Security"  countries — virtually 
every  country  in  Latin  America;  and  some 
23  countries  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East  that  are  regarded  as  having  '-free  world 
orientation." 

Our  Interest  and  concern  over  the  threat 
of  nuclear  proliferation  should  not  distract 
us  from  giving  careful  attention  to  what  may 

be  an  even  more  serious  threat  to  peace 

the  proliferation  and  distribution  of  stand- 
ard weapons.  Supplying  standard  arms  has 
become  a  major  activity— not  only  for  the 
modem  merchante  of  death  or  for  Illegal 
gunrunners,  but  for  the  governments  of  the 
major  industrial  countries. 

France,  long  a  major  supplier  of  arms  to 
the  Middle  East.  U  reported  to  be  exporting 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  its  total  aerospace  pro- 
duction. The  Soviet  Union  la  also  a  major 
supplier  of  arms.  Great  Britain  Is  acUvely 
engaged  In  the  arms  competition.  But  today 
the  United  States  Is  the  world's  leading  pro- 
ducer and  supplier  of  arms. 

In  recent  years,  sales  of  arms  have  been 
taking  the  place  of  grants  and  gifts  In  UJ3. 
military  assistance  programs.  In  1950,  the 
14  countries  that  obtained  U.S.  arms  and 
military  training  all  received  these  on  a  grant 
basU.  In  1966,  of  the  70  countries  that  re- 
ceived any  combination  of  grant  aid,  direct 
sales  or  credit  assistance  for  arms,  62  were 
receiving  grant  aid,  34  were  buying  arms  di- 
rectly, and  18  were  the  beneficiaries  of  credit 
assistance. 

The  principal  purpose  of  most  military  aid. 
whether  It  be  In  the  form  of  grants  or  sales 
is  of  course,  to  strengthen  recipient  countries 
against  Communist  aggression  and  subver- 
sion. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  AprU  20,  1966,  sUted: 

"The  governing  principle  of  our  military 
assistance  program  has  been  and  is  that  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  are  dependent  upon 
the  strength  of  the  entire  free  world  and  not 
merely  upon  the  strength  of  the  Umted 
States." 

Over  the  past  decade,  however,  intergovern- 
mental trade  In  arms  with  the  developing 
countries  has  Involved  more  complex  motiva- 
tions and  considerations.  Several  pressures 
have  combined  to  increase  the  arms  supply. 

First,  newly  Independent  cotmtries  are 
frequently  eager  to  acquire  arms  for  prestige 
purposes.  Lions  on  golden  chains  no  longer 
satisfy.     To  many  nations,  these  arms  are 


status  symbols — the  tangible  manifestation 
of  their  nationhood  and  newly  acquired 
sovereignty. 

Second,  supplying  arms  opens  the  way  to 
Influence  on  the  military  and  also  on  the 
political  policies  of  the  reciplen*^  countries. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  when  an 
arms  deal  is  concluded,  the  military  hard- 
ware Is  only  the  first  step.  Almost  Invariably, 
a  training  mission  is  needed  and  the  recipi- 
ent country  becomes  dependent  on  the  sup- 
plier for  spare  parts  and  other  ordnance. 

Since  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  there  has 
been  an  Increasing  Inclination  on  the  part 
of  both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR 
to  compete  in  supplying  military  assUtance 
in  areas  adjacent  to  the  sphere  of  Influence 
of  the  other  power.  Thus,  we  tend  to  con- 
centrate our  military  assistance  to  develop- 
ing areas  In  those  countries,  such  as  Iran 
and  Pakistan,  which  are  on  the  "forward - 
defense  arc"  that  borders  the  Communist 
heartland.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
gram proposed  for  1967  is  for  countries  ad- 
jacent to  the  borders  of  the  USSR  and  Com- 
munist China. 

The  importance  of  Influence  on  the  mili- 
tary can  be  seen  In  Africa.  Of  the  five  na- 
tions of  BUb-Saharan  Africa  where  military 
governments  have  come  to  power  in  recent 
months,  only  one,  apparently,  the  Central 
African  Republic,  has  not  been  the  recipient 
of  U.S.  military  assistance.  The  other  four — 
Congo  (Leopoldville),  Dahomey,  Nigeria,  and 
Upper  Volta — have  all  received  at  least  mini- 
mal amounts  of  military  aid. 

Indonesia,  where  military  elements  appear 
to  have  taken  de  facto  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  wake  of  the  recent  turmoil, 
received,  in  addition  to  Soviet  military  as- 
sistance, nearly  $64  million  in  military-grant 
aid  from  the  United  States  between  1959  and 
1965.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand 
tries  to  Increase  Its  influence  by  assistance 
to,  for  example.  Cuba,  close  to  our  shores. 
The  third  reason  for  Increasing  arms  sales, 
and  a  relatively  new  one  for  the  United 
States,  is  financial  and  budgetary.  Our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  is,  in  large  measure, 
the  result  of  military  expenditures  over- 
seas— money  that  leaves  the  United  States 
to  support  our  military  forces  abroad,  in 
Europe,  and,  particularly  now.  In  Viet  Nam. 
The  Viet  Nam  war  effort  Is  costing  the 
United  States  some  $16  billion  this  year. 
By  encouraging  other  countries  to  buy  arms 
from  us.  we  can  offset  to  some  extent  the 
outflow  resulting  from  these  programs. 
Now.  for  Instance,  the  Pentagon  reportedly 
is  "encouraging"  additional  purchases  of 
U.S.  arms  by  Germany  by  threatening  trans- 
fer of  U.S.  troops  from  Europe  to  Viet  Nam. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  proudly 
describes  the  efforts  of  his  department  in  the 
arms  "sales  field.  In  May.  1965.  he  presented 
the  meritorious  civilian  service  medal  to 
Henry  J.  Kuss.  Jr..  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  defense  for  international  logistics  negotia- 
tions, the  Pentagon's  top  arms  salesman. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Kuss  and  his  salesmen — 
"negotiators."  the  Pentagon  calls  them — Is 
Impressive.  Military  export  sales  since  mld- 
1961  total  more  than  $9  billion,  from  which 
U.S.  industry  will  realize  a  profit  of  nearly 
$1  billion.  For  this  achievement,  the  Pen- 
tagon credits  "the  intensive  sales  effort  un- 
dertaken ...  in  cooperation  with  U.S.  in- 
dustry." 

Forbes  magazine  recently  stated: 
"Arms  and  military  equipment  are  one  of 
the  U.S.  major  export  items.    Without  them, 
few  defense  companies  would  be  earning  the 
kind  of  money  they  do." 

Secretary  McNamara  cites  the  "obvious 
balance  of  payments  benefits '  of  the  arms 
sales  program,  noting  that  the  U.S.  defense 
expenditures  and  receipts  entering  the  l>al- 
ance  of  payments  in  fiscal  1961  left  a  net  ad- 
verse balance  of  nearly  $2.8  billion.  By  1965, 
the  net  deficit  had  been  reduced  to  Just  over 
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«1  4  WUlon.  in  apite  ot  rlalng  defend  M-         But  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  reconcUe  the  SUt«  pursue  »ny  such  poealbUlty  and,  at  Uie  same 

5ind5^miou^S«rA«la.     Arms  «.les  by     Departmenf.  policy  or  refraining  from  !>.-  time,   use   It.   l'^^"^*   *?   P«»"»'»?   °»»^" 

tte  Pentagon  Increased  from  about  $300  mil-     coming  a  major  supplier  of  arms  with  the  major  suppUers  to  agree  to  some  form  of 

lion  in  1JN81  to  more  than  »1.3  blUlon  in  1968;      aggressive  arms  sales  program  conducted  by  conventional  arms  moratorium. 

1»«7  recelpu  are  eipected  to  exceed  $1.5  bU-     the  Pentagon.  Weapons  sales  abroad.  1962-65 

Uon.                                                                              The  United  States  appears  to  be  abandon-  (Defense  Department  estimates) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  sUted     Inp  Its  traditional  policy  of  nonlnvolvement  V„^^„„ 

that  hU  department  Is  In  "very  close  touch     In   the   Middle   East   arms   competlUons   In  j:^^Jl?f,„..                               salf* 

w^  the^fense  Department  on  the  sale  of     favor  of  trying  to  maintain  an  arms  "bal-  GenerW  Dynamics.                               |«teJ 

Zm,"                                                                         ance"  In  the  Interest  of  political  and  mlU-  r-UlA  aircraft *  '^♦'Sooooo 

The  State  Department's  Office  of  Munitions     tary  sUblUty.     But  It  U  dlfflcult  to  beUeve         Tartar  missiles 34,  400.  wo 

Control  coordinates  arms  sales  by  Issuing  or     that  the  Increasing  supplies  of  sophisticated  i  loa  400  000 

denying  applications  for  the  export  or  Im-     weapons  In  the  area  will  contribute  to  the  Total    '       '        ' 

port  of  all  articles  on  the  U.S.  munitions  list,     maintenance  of  peace  or  the  reduction  of  i,h-«i- 

Export  Ucenses  for  munlUons  list  items  are     tensions.                        ,    ..      ,        .           ,       '  p^A^rcraft                                   23  500  000 

denied  for  areas  under  Communist  control.          Tensions   between  Latin   American  states  E;-?***^": 527  100  000 

But  the  State  Department  approves  the  ship-     are  not  high  at  present,  but  our  military  as-  P-104  a^^^" »     •        ' 

ment  of  arms  to  other  states  to  meet  what     slstance  through  grant  aid  or  sales  to  some  C-130  ai-crait '""'       ' 

are  considered  bo  be  leglUmate  defense  needs     countries  appears  to  be  Increasing,  with  Ar-  B5B  BOO  000 

and  the  requlremenu  of  Internal  security.         gentlna  agreeing  several  months  ago  to  buy  iotai '     '        ' 

Secretary    McNamara    appears    to    beUeve     60  Jet  attack  planes  from  the  Douglas  Air-  Aircraft-  F-4  air- 
that   there   U  no  reasonable   alternative  to     craft  Co.     At  the  same  time,  the  Chileans  McDonnell  Aircraft.  F-4  air 
intensifled  sales  of  U.S.  weapons  and.  with     are  attempting  to  buy  planes  from  us  for  .  ^^^'I^-q --;".--£,- "i^m 
the  tradlUonal  ratlonauzauon  of  arms  sales-     defense  against  Argentina.  f,o^^  ?enturel  ^^^^ 
men  through  history,  states  that  U  nations         One  may  weU  question  the  deslrabUlty  of  (Joint    je^t^e) .     POians 
^nnot  bu/them  fr<i»  us  they  will  buy  them     strengthening  mlUUry  elements  In  countries  J"'""*  %'^^Zu-{^' kWip- 
elsewhert—tTom  Britain.  Prance,  or  the  So-      that  are.  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  trying  ^^^^^YM^''J'?!^,^*^^t^^^■ 
vift  Union,  at  higher  prices.                                     to  move  away  from  a  Uadltlon  of  dominant  bulging    (Jo^nt   venture)^ 
But  what  U  the  effect  of  this  poUcy?             Influence  of  the  military  on  political  affairs.  Oulded    missile    destroyer 
The  outbreak  of  war  between  India  and     and  endeavoring  to  develop  democratic  so-  „<°f~'  ---;::-:--p;::hr'e        '•"•"^• 
PaklsUn  U  a  prime  example  which  was  of     cieties  dedicated  to  freedom  and  social  prog-  *^''^^^*^I^^^-     ^'"^''^K         253,000.000 
great  concern  to  this  country.                                ress.  Tj».,»K.»,»n.  womv  rr.i«ii».  «to- 
PaklsUn.  which  has  recently  been  recelv-         Among   President   Johnson's   recent    pro-  Raytheon.  Hawk  missile  sys 

Ing    military    assistance    from    Communist     posals  to  the  Disarmament  Conference  meet-         tem  ... --  — -""""Vi         '•'"•'~"- 

China,  Is  formally  allied  to  us  through  the     Ing  In  Geneva  is  a  suggestion  that  "coun-  FMC:      Armored      personnel 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  and  U     tries,  on   a  regional  basis,  explore  ways  to  ^rler.  "l^J^J--- ---------         loo.  ow.  uw 

reported  to  have  received  from  $1.5  to  $2  bU-     limit  competition  among  themselves  for  cost-  Chrysler:     Tank      loo-mun- 

Uon  in  military  assistance  In  the  last  decade,     ly  weapons  often  sought  for  reasons  of  lUu-  meter  gun.  "JWAl..       .-.         IM.  -iw.  ww 

India,  the  largest  democratic  nation  In  the     sory  prestige."  Sperry  Rand:   Sergeant  mis-                  „  -^j- 

world,   refused    U.S.   mUlUry    aid    until    lU         On  April  19.  19M.  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  ,  «" V/^^n  v™,Vht  •' " 'me        "»' ''~' "^ 

borders  were  atucked  but  It  had  been  re-     Disarmament  Conference  elaborated  further  Llng-Temco- Vought .       F-BE          ^n  ooo  000 

celving  arms  from  England.  the  principles  by  which  nations  might  un-         aircraft         ...  oo,  uw,  wv 

When  it  became  clear  that  U.S.-suppUed     dertake.  on  a  regional  basis,  to  limit  conven-  General     Jtotors:     Ho^tzer,                        ^ 

weapon,  were  being  used  in  the  Indo-Pakl-     tlonal  arms.    U  such  regional  arrangements  „  ^f -'"''"■^-\*f'-    *^-^f -"-          moooOOO 

Stan  war.  many  AiSericans  must  have  won-     could    be     concluded,     potential     suppliers  ?°«  "B  ^^^^'^^I^f *'"*^.*-^-- "          53,000.000 

dered  how  our  Government  could  have  al-     should  pledge  to  respect  them  and  not  de-  P»f»^<= J9"  *  .^""^^.o,""'           og  ,00  000 

lowed  Itself  to  become  caught  In  such  a  con-     liver  arms  to  the  area.  175-mllllmeUr.    M-107..-.          38. 700.  ooo 

tradlcuon.     Nor  was  It  any  comfort   when         But  the  Defense  Departments  guidelines  Grumman:  &-2E  aircraft... -          23.300.000 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  former  ambassador     for  Its  arms  salesmen  give  Uttle  encourage-  ^__^^^_^_^_ 
to  India,  said  before  the  Foreign  Relations     ment  to  those  who  would  favor  restraint.    Ito 

Commltteeon  April  26.  1966:                                   pamphlet.    Information    and    Guidance    on  VOLUNTARY     CLASSIFICATION     OF 

"The    arms    we   supplied  .  .  .  caused    the     Military  Assistance,  says.  luirtvivi  wv  MOTION  PICTURE  AS- 

war  between  India  aid  Pakistan  ...  If  we         "The  Department  of  Defense  has  embarked  ^9X\^^^  rTi^Ax^fnA 

had  not  supplied  arms.  Pakistan  would  not     on  an   Intensified   military   assistance   sales  SOCIATION  Of  AMl!Jtlt/A 

have    sought   a    military    solution    (to   the     program  .  .  .  j^rs  SMITH.     Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 

Kashmlr  dispute)."                                                    "Achievement  of  .  .  .  objective  calls  for  a  ^^    ^    gO    the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 

Also  of  growing  concern  in  the  past  several     very    substantial    increase    over    past    sales  Jf"           *  morion   orinntPrt  a.  npw  code  of 

months  his  been  the  splrallng  arms  build-up     levels:  Success  In  this  endeavor  will  be  de-  tion  of  America  a^°Pf  °  *  "^y.  ""^^  P/ 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  tensions  among  the     pendent  In  large  measure  upon  effective  sales  self-reglUatlon.     AS     1     unaersiana     it. 

Arab  states  and  between  the  Arab  states  and     promotion.    The  DOD  has  taken  several  steps  Hollywood's  moviemakers  Will  now  guiae 

Israel  have  long  threatened  to  explode.              to  assist  in  the  successful  conclusion  of  mill-  themselves  "through  the  substitution  of 

Between  1950  and  1965,  we  supplied  rela-     tary  sales.  .  .  .  Foreign  customer  preference  broader  guidelines  in  place  of  the  old 

tlvely  small  amounts  of  grant  military  as-     for  U.S.  material  Is  being  generated  by  de-  code's  specific  prohibitions." 

slstance  to  the  area:  to  Iraq,  $46.5  mllUon:      veloplng  an  appreciation  of  Its  technical  su-  ^j^^^jj   ^   interested   in 

to  Jordan,  $33  million;  to  Saudi  Arabia.  $31      periorlty.  price,  availability,  and  the  offer  of  ^  ^T^^,n,.oHrtn  of  thp<M>  new  euidelines 

million.    Now.  however.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  buy-     follow-on    support    through    U.S.    logistics  the  appUcation  o^ JJese  new  Bumeiines 

ing  $400  million  worth  of  BrtUsh  supersonic    systems.  on  the  neighborhood  theater  screen^ 

Jet  fighters  and  VS.  Hawk  missiles.    Jordan         "In  many  cases,  credit  arrangements  may  Furthermore,  it  is  my  understanding 

has  received  U.S.  tanks,  and  on  April  2  the     be  made  to  faclUUte  military  sales,  on  short  that  the  new  code  will  call  for  a  form  of 

State     Department     armounced     that     the     or  long-term  basis  as  needed."  voluntary   classification   wherein   movie 

United  States  had  agreed  to  sell  Jordan  "a         it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  left  hand  of  nroducers  in  cooperation  with  the  movie 

Umlted  number"  of  supersonic  fighter-bomb-     the  Government  trying  to  control  what  the  ^          «rfmini<?trfttion     wiU   identify   cer- 

ers.  reportedly  Lockheed  P-104s.                             right  hand  Is  busily  promoting.  code   aJP^^^^'^^JP"'^^^^^^ 

It  is  not  clear  how  Jordan,  which  has  an         Ftormer  Ambassador  Galbralth  has  sUted:  tain  pictures  as     suggested  lor  matuie 

annual  per  capita  GNP  of  $233  and  which         "The  policy   of  arming  the  Indigent  .  .  .  audiences. 

has  been  dependent  on  VS.  military  grants     has  long  since  acquired  a  momentiim  of  lU  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Motion  Pic- 

and  economic  aid,  will  pay  for  these  planes,     own.     It  owes  Its  existence  partly  to  habit,  tiire    Association    of    America,    and    its 

which   cost   some    $2    million    apiece.     The     partly  to  vested  bureaucratic  interest,  partly  president,   Mr.   Jack  Valenti,   are  tO   be 

availability  of  U.S.  credit  for  arms  purchases     to  the  natural  desire  to  avoid  thought,  and  -onRratulated      First  they  seem  to  have 

t.  undoubtedly  an  Important  factor.                   partly  because  to  stop  doing  what  U  wrong  denized  the  existence  of  many  movies 

(The   State   Department   has   been   under     is  to  confess  past  error."  T^L^  i!l7,f„  „v^iKU«H  in  th^^                 States 

special  pressure  In  the  case  of  Jordan  because         He  suggests  limiting  arms  aid  to  countries  now  being  exhibited  in  the  United  SUtes 

of  our  sale  to  Israel  of  weapons  that  had     that  have  an  annual  per  capita  income  of  which,   through   tneir   excessive   use  oi 

previously  been  promised  by  Germany  under     more  than  $200.  violence,   brutality   and   bad   taste,   are 

an  arms  deal  cancelled  last  year.)                              At  a  minimum,  one  would  hope  for  some  simply  not  suitable  for  nonadults. 

Secretary  Rusk  on  Jan.  38,  1966.  said :              rationalization  of  the  United  States  policy  Second,  they  have  moved  to   assume 

"We  have  tried  over  the  years  ...  not  to     on  arms  sales.     There  Is  evidence  that  the  resDOnsibllity  for  movies  exhibited 

stimulate    and   promote   the   anns   race   In     Soviet  Union  might  welcome  an  opportunity  f""*^    ffnlt/^H  RtAtVa  which  are  made  by 

the  Near  East  and  not  to  encourage  It  by  our     to  disengage  from  arm.  compeOtl'    •..  at  least  in  the  United  States  Which  are  maae  oy 

direct  pMtlclpaUon."                                           In  the  Middle  Bast.   The  United  State,  rtiould  their  member  producers  or  suboiltted  to 
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their  code  administ:  ition  for  a  seal  by 
independent  producei's  or  exhibitors. 

Unfortunately,  mfiny  movies — and  a 
good  number  of  those  which  parents,  re- 
ligious, and  civic  organizations  protest 
against — are  not  made  by  members  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Nor  are  they  submitted  to  that  organi- 
zation or  any  other  for  approval. 

But  at  least  by  enjbracing  the  concept 
of  classification  for'  Its  own  films,  the 
MPAA  has  shown  an  awareness  of  trends 
and  a  willingness  to  lOope  with  this  diffi- 
cult problem  within  Ithe  limits  of  its  au- 
thority. I 

I  think  they  havd^  taken  a  very  im- 
portant first  step.  Perhaps  others  will 
be  necessary.  ( 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  ptoint  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  offering  la  the  September  21. 
1966  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

•There  being  no  obj  0ction,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  ttted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

FtLMS    AND   ^E£0OM 

The  Motion  Picture  A»soclation  of  America 
announces  today  a  nflw  code  of  self-regu- 
lation for  the  film  proc^Uctlon  Industry.  For 
a  decade  the  principal!  movie-makers  of  the 
country  have  operated!  under  a  production 
code  which  gave  rather^  extravagant  lip  serv- 
ice to  Victorian  proprieties  and  had  a  steadily 
diminishing  relation  to  the  realities  of  con- 
temporary taste  and  artistic  expression. 
Jack  Valenti,  the  new  jifesldent  of  the  MPA. 
seems  to  have  made  it  ^Is  first  order  of  busi- 
ness to  modernize  the  dode  and  give  It  effec- 
tive meaning.  He  deserves  congratulations 
on  the  accomplishment   , 

One  need  only  look  a  ithe  movie  section  of 
any  dally  newspaper  toisee  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  pandering  lb  prurience  and  vul- 
garity In  the  current  till  of  fare;  no  doubt 
this  is  a  shrewd  respou  a  to  what  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  public  wante.  But  there  Is 
aUo  a  great  deal  of  Art  t-rate  entertainment 
and  a  quantity  of  extr;tnely  interesting  ex- 
perimentation in  motl<)n  picttu-e  themes, 
techniques  and  forms  of  expression.  The 
movies  can  have  freedoin  to  flourish  as  an 
art  only  if  they  have  a  considerable  measure 
of  freedom  at  the  same  <me  to  shock,  disgust 
and  even  outrage  a  portion  of  the  public. 

The  movie-makers  hajwe  sought  to  preserve 
their  freedom  by  embraoing  a  measure  of  self- 
regulation — a  traditional  American  approach. 
Their  new  code  seeks  "to  assure  that  the 
freedom  which  encourages  the  artist  remains 
responsible  and  sensitive  to  the  standards  of 
the  larger  society."  It  fllffers  from  the  old 
code  In  two  respects,  llrst,  it  refrains  from 
treating  any  subject  afc  taboo,  focusing  its 
regulation  instead  on  tl^0  treatment  accorded 
to  the  subject.  SecondJ  (t  embraces  a  classi- 
fication system  for  fllmfe,  candidly  announc- 
ing to  the  public  that  some  products  are  de- 
signed for  adult  audienpes  only. 

The  standards  for  fllit  Ueatment  of  sub- 
jects In  the  new  code  ar4,  perhaps  necessarily, 
vague  and  pious.  They  provide,  for  example, 
that  "evil.  sin.  crime  aAfl  wrong-doing  shall 
not  be  Justified."  Thai  can  mean  anything 
or  nothing,  of  course.  Propriety  being  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  there  are  boiind  to  be  differences 
of  opimon  concerning  it  We  shaU  have  to 
see  how  the  new  code  If  administered. 

We  think  voluntary  classification  Is  a  good 
idea— a  much  better  idea  than  the  manda- 
tory and  official  clasaifleatlon  Instituted  by 
Uw  In  Dallas  and  recenWy  approved  there  by 
a  decision  of  the  Fifth  CJlrcult  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. There  are  picture^  of  Interest  to  adult, 
which  some  of  thoee  adilHs  do  not  wUh  their 
children  to  see. 


The  MPA  proposes  to  have  such  films 
identified  as  "suggested  for  mature  audi- 
ences." It  does  not  propose,  as  the  Dallas 
ordinance  does,  to  have  the  classification 
made  by  a  board  of  censors  or  to  penalize  ex- 
hibitors who  allow  Juveniles  to  attend.  It 
puts  the  responsibility  for  protecting  chil- 
dren where  it  belongs — on  their  parents.  And 
it  gives  parents  the  notification  necessary  for 
them  to  exercise  their  supervisory  role  Intel- 
ligently. That  is  about  as  much  as  can  be 
done  without  Incurring  the  evils  of  censor- 
ship. 

The  new  code  affords  a  hopeful  augury  that 
the  motion  picture  Industry  Is  defimtely  com- 
ing of  age.  Unfettered,  it  has  a  prodigious 
potential  both  as  art  and  as  entertainment. 


GRANTS  AND  LOANS  BY  FARMERS 
HOME  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
make  loans  and  grants  for  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  to  communities  of 
less  than  5,500  population. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  record 
made  by  the  PHA  in  implementing  this 
program.  In  addition  to  providing  this 
authority.  Congress  increased  the  in- 
sured loan  authority  of  the  FHA  from 
$200  million  to  $450  million  annually. 

The  history  of  this  program  since  its 
enactment  is  an  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment by  a  Federal  agency.  Four  thou- 
sand and  "sixty-four  loan  and  grant 
applications  have  been  received  from 
small  towns  and  rural  associations,  and 
1,583  projects  have  been  approved  for 
a  total  of  $243,400,000  through  June  30 
of  this  year.  The  number  of  homes  and 
small  rural  business  enterprises  serviced 
by  these  projects  approximates  1,200.000. 

This  program  has  been  of  tremendous 
value  to  my  own  State.  Through  the 
last  fiscal  year,  476  applications  were 
filed  by  small  communities  and  rural 
areas  in  Mississippi,  and  167  of  the  ap- 
plications were  processed  and  loans  and 
grants  have  been  provided  which  will 
service  approximately  83,500  of  our  peo- 
ple with  water  supply  and  sewage 
disposal. 

Mississippi  has  the  second  largest 
number  of  applications,  and  applications 
funded,  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  It  is 
second  only  to  Texas,  which  has  four 
times  our  population  and  land  area. 

Since  July  1,  1966,  for  the  1967  fiscal 
year,  additional  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$1,297,340  have  been  authorized  and 
grants  of  $200,660  have  been  approved 
to  service  10.000  people  in  rural  areas 
with  water  supply  and/or  sewage 
disposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  one 
of  the  Senators  who  introduced  and 
promoted  this  legislation  which  means 
so  much  to  rural  America.  Water  sup- 
ply, sewage  disposal,  and  good  roads, 
added  to  rural  electrification,  will  make 
living  in  rural  areas  comparable  to  that 
enjoyed  by  our  urban  citizens.  This  is 
the  route  we  must  take  to  keep  our  people 
in  rural  areas.  In  addition  to  better  liv- 
ing conditions,  we  must  encourage  indus- 
trial plant  locations  to  provide  job  oppor- 


tunities to  rural  people  to  brin^ 
employment  to  the  areas  where  the  peo- 
Irfe  reside.  This  is  the  answer  to  the 
growing  ghettoes  of  the  urban  areas  of 
our  Nation. 

Again,  I  place  my  endorsement  whole- 
heartedly on  the  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  making 
the  assistance  provided  by  Congress 
available  to  rural  people  to  raise  the 
level  of  income  and  the  standard  of  living 
in  rural  areas.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
program,  implemented  as  it  is  now,  is  a 
part  of  the  solution  to  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  present  and  future. 


LET  US  WEEP  FOR  THE  INNOCENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  an  address  en- 
titled "Let  Us  Weep  for  the  Innocent" 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  frrm 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  at  the  Denver 
Masonic  Temples  on  September  16,  1966. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Let  Us  Weep  fob  the  Innocent 
Were  you  or  any  of  your  loved  ones  the 
victim  of  a  serious  crime  during  1965?  If 
not.  consider  yourself  lucky  because  better 
than  one  person  (1.4)  out  of  every  100  of  our 
citizens  was  a  victim.  And  don't  congrat- 
ulate yourself  prematurely  or  say.  "It  will 
never  bapi>en  to  me."  because  each  year  the 
chances  are  increasing  that  you  will  be  a 
victim. 

There  were  more  than  2.780.000  serious 
crimes  reported  during  1966,  a  six  percent 
Increase  over  1964.  The  percentage  of  vic- 
tims Increased  five  percent  over  1964,  part 
of  a  rising  rate  that  has  Increased  35  percent 
since  1960.  And  I  must  point  out  that  these 
are  reported  statistics.  Only  the  good  Lord 
knows  how  many  crimes  went  undiscovered; 
for  Instance,  rape  victims  who  endured  their 
shameful  ordeals  in  sUence  and  did  not  report 
them. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  have  become  a 
nation  of  the  lawless?  Have  we  through  In- 
difference, or  premeditated  decision,  diverted 
from  the  basic  concept  of  our  government 
.  .  .  one  of  laws  ...  to  one  of  license? 

When  we  read  of  the  appalling  growth  In 
our  national  crime  rate  and  see  daUy  evi- 
dence that  military  force  is  required  to  bring 
some  semblance  of  order  to  our  conununi- 
ties  across  the  laud,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
otherwise. 

Why  have  we.  a  nation  that  boasU  of  being 
the  model  of  democracy  for  emerging  nations, 
reached  this  danger  paint  of  social  crisis  that 
our  governmental  and  civic  leaders  and  police 
executives  view  with  the  gravest  concern? 

Our  American  social  system  is  based  on  a 
foundation  composed  of  our  Judaeo-Chrls- 
tlan  code  of  moral  ethics  and  our  code  of 
legal  Justice  under  law.  as  promulgated  in 
our  Constitution.  Prom  this  foundation, 
rise  the  four  pillars  that  support  our  social 
structure:  1)  the  public  will.  2)  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  will  by  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 3)  the  enforcement  of  legislative 
edicts  through  the  exercise  of  authorized 
police  power,  and  4)  the  administration  of 
justice  by  our  coiu-ts.  When  any  or  all  of 
these  pillars  are  weakened,  the  collapse  of 
our  entire  social  structure  Is  threatened. 

In  the  past  few  years.  Americans  have  for 
the  most  part  realized  the  necessity  for  civil 
equality  for  all  our  citizens  and  legislation 
to  this  end  has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
But  now  we  are  wondering,  have  some  of 
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__  t  whont  we  aoogbt  to  benefit  gone  too  far 
In  teklns  adTSiitagc  of  thee*  long  overdue 
riglitef  It  U  A  loflcal  eoncIuBlon  to  reach 
«lMii  our  comm unities  are  wracked  by  civil 
dleoitlers  and  civil  riots  that  have  gone  be- 
yond the'  control  of  the  pwllce  and  require 
military  Intervention  to  bring  a  seriblance 
of  order. 

Hardly  a  day  passea  that  we  do  not  re«d 
in  the  daily  preae  where  a  march,  a  alt-down, 
lie-down,  protest  demonstration  or  some- 
thing of  this  nature  has  been  sparked  Into  a 
fuU-«cale  riot  that  requires  National  Guard 
troops  to  subdue.  Snipers  shoot  our  police- 
men, howling  mobs  use  Molotov  cocktails  and 
other  lethal  weapons  In  wanton  and  de- 
structive defiance  of  law  and  order.  And 
when  an  uneasy  peace  finally  Is  achieved, 
.what  do  we  find?  Iq  Watts,  according  to  the 
IfcCone  Commission,  ".  .  .  when  the  spasm 
passed,  34  persons  were  dead  and  the  hurt 
and  Injured  numbered  1.032.  Property  dam- 
age was  about  (40  million.'* 

Uany  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were  the 
Innocent  caught  up  In  a  situation  not  of 
their  doing,  the  victims  of  a  holocaust  of 
death  and  destruction  that  could  have  been 
prevented  by  the  use  of  reason  and  respect 
for  the  law.  Must  we  have  more  "Watts'* 
before  reason  Ukes  precedence?  Must  we 
agree  with  self-styled  social  experts  <  hat  be- 
cause people  are  deprived  and  resentfxil  of 
authority,  killing,  arson,  looting  and  defiance 
of  the  law  are  to  be  understood  and  con- 
doned? I,  for  one.  do  not  agree,  and  I  believe 
my  credentials  permit  me  to  say  this.  I 
have  sponsored  or  coeponsored  some  57  bills 
or  amendments  concerned  with  advancing 
civil  rights  legUlatlon.  I  have.  In  every  In- 
stance, voted  for  cloture  In  an  attempt  to 
bring  proposed  civil  rights  legislation  to 
resolution  on  the  Senate  fioor.  Ard.  most 
Importantly  from  my  personal  staidpolnt. 
I  believe  in  the  cause  of  civil  righlK  from  a 
moral  basis.  In  view  of  this.  I  feel  I  speak 
as  a  friend.  I  have  an  earned  right  to  speak 
as  a  friend. 

And  as  a  friend,  It  is  my  sincere  advice  to 
thooe  who  would  Justify  the  ends  by  means 
of  dvll  disorder  and  social  disruption,  that 
they  pause  at  this  time  and  with  reason 
and  forbearance  consolidate  the  present  gains 
to  prepare  the  paths  for  peaceful  progress. 
Because  If  this  is  not  done,  even  greater 
n\.iml>ers  of  the  Innocent  will  suffer. 

One  of  the  most  heartbreaking  aspects  of 
the  social  crisis  of  our  time  Is  the  one  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
arrests  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age  have 
Increased  47  percent  In  1965  over  1960.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  our  young  age  group 
population  Increased  only  17  percent.  In 
addition  to  the  commission  of  serious  crimes, 
we  see  an  increasing  participation  by  young 
people,  a  relatively  small  minority  it  is  true, 
In  open  rebellion  against  law  and  order. 
Adroitly  manipulated  by  known  subversives 
and  led  by  misguided,  idealistic  "liberals," 
we  see  them  making  a  shambles  of  some  of 
our  college  campuses  and  In  the  forefront  of 
every  conceivable  demonstration  for  rights 
they  have  yet  to  earn  on  their  own  merit. 
In  defiance  of  the  government  of  their 
fathers,  they  bum  their  draft  cards,  and  Join 
with  Communist  sympathizers  in  denuncia- 
tory tirades  against  our  nation's  endeavor  in 
Vict  Nam  to  contain  Communism. 

Their  actions  are  excused  by  permissive 
parents,  too  lenient  courts  and  social  pun- 
dits as  "youthful  rebellion  against  laws  they 
diJ  not  make."  or  because  their  backgrounds 
have  been  unfavorable,  or  because  they  Just 
did  not  adopt  to  conformity.  Too  often  the 
only  moral  code  they  recognize  is  the  one 
of  "not  getting  caught." 

T  believe  this  problem  stems  basically  from 
lack  of  parental  responsibility  and  parental 
dlodpllne.  Parents  do  not  understand  the 
actloiM  of  their  wayward  youngsters  because, 
they   say,    "We   gave    them   everything."     I 


think  If  they  were  honest  they  would  admit 
they  gave  them  everything  of  material  bene- 
fit, but  little  or  nothing  of  aptritual  benefit. 
Too  often  the  home  they  provided  was  only  a 
house.  Home,  the  poet  tells  us,  is  where  the 
heart  Is,  The  hesLrt  of  a  home  is  the  family 
where  understanding  and  love  are  provided, 
coupled  with  firm  supervision,  where  the 
basics  of  character  are  formed,  not  on  a 
hlt-or-mlss  basts,  but  on  a  continuing,  con- 
stant basis. 

When  parental  responslbUlty  Is  alidlcated 
and  the  young  person  ends  up  In  the  courts, 
the  corrective  action  there  Is  too  often  in 
the  nature  of  a  legal  "slap  on  the  wrist."  Is 
it  any  wonder,  that  this  yoxmgster  decides, 
based  on  the  examples  of  his  elders,  that  he 
can  do  as  he  pleases  without  fear  of  con- 
sequences, and  goes  on  to  more  and  more 
serious  tlaunUng  of  the  law?  We  might  feel 
Impelled  to  weep  for  these  who  have  out- 
grown their  Innocence,  but  It  Is  too  late.  We 
must  save  our  tears  for  their  victims. 

And  their  victims  are  legion.  With  no 
sense  of  responsibility  and  devoid  of  con- 
science, they  are  free  to  lure  others  into  the 
abyss  with  them.  A  drug  habit  started  Just 
for  "kicks"  becomes  an  Insatiable  "monkey 
on  their  backs"  and  to  pay  for  it,  no  crime 
or  degradation  is  too  great.  Unimpressed  by 
a  "slap  on  the  wrist,"  they  figure  crime  is 
the  easy  way  to  live  and  hard  work  the  way 
of  the  "square." 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  do  not  Infer 
from  my  remarks  that  a  great  majority  of 
our  young  people  are  criminals — far  from  It, 
and  I  need  only  refer  you  to  those  dedicated 
young  men  and  women  so  valiantly  serving 
the  cause  of  freedom  In  Viet  Nam.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  leas  than  5  out  of  every  100  In 
the  total  young  age  group  become  Involved 
in  crin»inal  acta.  But  even  these  are  too 
many  in  view  of  the  havoc  they  cause,  the 
falsely-glamorous  example  they  set  for  the 
impressionable,  and  the  distorted  Image  of 
America  they  reflect  to  our  world  neighbors. 
(Another  breakdown  In  law  enforcement 
that  has  reached  such  serious  proportions  as 
to  generate  a  great  deal  of  concern  from  the 
public  and  the  highest  authorities  In  gov- 
ernment, industry  and  the  ptolice,  is  that  of 
traffic  accidents. 

(Last  year  almost  49,000  people  were  killed 
In  traffic  accidents  and  more  than  four  mil- 
lion injured.  Porty-one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred (41,600)  of  the  deaths  were  attributed 
to  driver  actions.  Of  that  number,  at  least 
36.5<X)  resulted  from  disobedience  to  es- 
tablished traffic  rules  and  regulations.  Vio- 
lation of  traffic  laws  caused  more  than  3  mil- 
lion of  the  injuries. 

(The  seriousness  of  this  situation  can  be 
seen  when  compared  to  the  toll  from  serious 
crimes.  There  was  a  murder  committed  every 
56  minutes  In  1964,  there  was  a  fatality  re- 
sulting from  a  motor  vehicle  accident  every 
eleven  minutes — an  injury  every  eleven  sec- 
onds. Every  57  seconds  one  person  was  In- 
jured as  a  result  of  a  robbery,  aggravated 
assault  or  other  assault  in  1964.) 

The  reaction  of  many  persons  in  review- 
ing the  mounting  crime  In  our  nation  Is 
to  ask,  "Why  don't  the  police  do  something 
about  it?'* 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  realize 
that  our  total  police  capabilities  consist  of 
some  300,000  police  to  maintain  law  and 
order  for  our  some  195  million  citizens.  This 
provides  a  median  of  about  1.9  police  per 
one  thousand  population,  or  about  19  police 
on  duty  for  each  ten  thoxisand  population 
segment.  But  when  we  analyze  this  a  little 
deeper,  we  realize  that  these  300.000  police 
officers  cannot  physically  serve  24  hours  a 
day;  being  human,  they  became  sick  occa- 
sionally, they  are  entitled  to  periodic  vaca- 
tions, like  the  rest  of  us.  and  they  are  re- 
quired to  perform  countless  tasks,  such  as 
being  vritnesses  In  court,  which  takes  them 
off  the  front  line  of  duty.  Finally,  this  total 
force  must  be  apportioned  into  three  shifts 


during  a  M-bour  day.  When  all  these  factors 
are  taken  into  consideration,  we  arrive  at  a 
total  force  "on  the  line"  at  any  one  time  of 
barely  a  fourth  of  the  total  300,000  police 
capability.  Obviously,  this  is  not  an  ade- 
quate force  In  being  to  perform  the  vital 
police  mission,  particularly  In  the  high  den- 
sity metropolitan  areas  where  crime  and  vice 
show  a  steady  increase  and  traffic  is  near 
saturation. 

Another  factor  that  has  added  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  police  problem  Is  the  general 
trend  of  court  decisions  in  the  iJast  years. 
More  and  more,  one  is  impelled  to  ask:  "Are 
the  courts  more  concerned  with  the  rights 
of  an  individual  defendant  than  with  the 
rights  of  society  as  a  whole?" 

A  current  case  In  point  is  the  June  13  de- 
cision rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Miranda  v.  Arizona.  In  this  case,  by  a  five- 
to-four  decision,  the  court  virtually  abol- 
ished a  traditional  and  major  police  tech- 
nique, that  of  police  station  interrogation  of 
suspects. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Justice  White 
noted  that  many  criminals  who  might  previ- 
ously have  been  convicted,  may  now  either 
not  be  tried  at  all,  or  acquitted  upon  trial. 
He  concluded  that  "I  have  no  desire  whatso- 
ever to  share  responsibility  for  any  such  im- 
pact on  the  present  criminal  process."  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  dissenting  opinion. 
As  Qulnn  Tamm,  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Police  Chiefs, 
noted  in  his  editorial  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Assoclatlon*8  monthly  Police  Chief  Maga- 
zine, referring  to  the  Miranda  decision,  "For 
the  police,  such  detachment  Is  not  possible. 
They  must  face  the  guns  and  knives  of  the 
unconvicted  killers,  and  the  anguished  moth- 
ers of  the  unconvicted  rapists." 

Similar  decisions  in  other  cases  of  fairly 
recent  vintage  have  made  it  an  understand- 
able police  concern  as  to  whether  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  make  an  arrest  that  will  stand  up 
in  court. 

It  Is  a  considered  opinion  of  almost  all 
senior  police  executives  that  their  role  in 
performing  their  trust.  Is  daily  becoming 
more  difficult  and  nearly  impossible.  They 
are  caught  in  the  middle  between  opposing 
factions  in  civil  riots.  Their  methods  of 
operation  are  inhibited  by  court  decisions 
and  their  resources  are  Inadequate  in  propor- 
tion to  our  population  increase. 

That  they  have  persevered  with  outstanding 
dedication  is  evidenced  by  last  years  record 
crime  clearances  by  arrests.  Ninety-one  per- 
cent of  the  murders,  85  percent  of  the  negli- 
gent manslaughter  cases,  64  percent  of  the 
forcible  rapes  and  73  percent  of  the  aggra- 
vated assault  cases  were  resolved  In  this 
manner.  But  the  enormity  of  the  problem 
is  Illustrated  by  the  grim  facts  that,  during 
this  same  time  period,  there  was  a  murder 
every  hour,  a  forcible  rape  every  23  minutes, 
an  aggravated  assault  every  2%  minutes  and 
a  robbery  every  4''2  minutes. 

While  the  police  do  not  expect  us  to  weep 
for  them,  we  must  weep  for  the  Innocent 
who  were  murdered  or  assaulted,  slaugh- 
tered or  maimed  on  our  highways  by  reckless, 
lawbreaklng  drivers,  and  those  whose  homes, 
businesses  and  properties  were  pillaged  and 
looted.  And  while  the  police  ask  for  no 
tears,  we  owe  them  to  the  families  of  the 
peace  officers  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty — two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  eight  of  them  since  1960. 
Their  wives  and  their  children,  they,  too  are 
the  innocent. 

Let  me  make  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations: 

(1)  A  strengthening  of  our  laws,  rather 
than  a  weakening: 

(2)  More  and  better  trained  police  to  en- 
force those  laws  until  every  citizen  can  walk 
the  street  in  safety; 

(S)  An  acceptance  by  you,  as  responsible 
citizens,  that  the  price  must  be  paid  In  ordet 
that  we  have  such  a  force  for  law;  and 
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(4)  The  time  has  otne  for  our  Supreme 
Court,  In  Its  interpret  sltion  of  our  laws,  to 
accept  the  fact  that  n(it  only  does  the  crim- 
inal have  rights  but  tliat  those  past  victims 
of  criminal  action  ant^  those  who  might  be 
the  victims  of  tomoijnaw,  are  entitled  to 
Justice,  freedom  from  |  )>erBecution  and  the 
right  to  live  without  feif. 

It  is  with  pardonabli!  pride  that  I  can  say 
that  I  have  made  my  voice  heard,  and  my 
actions  felt  on  the  Ser  ^te  floor  to  move  our 
nation  forward  in  resjifct  for  the  law,  and 
support  of  law  enforciiient.  And.  it  is  my 
steadfast  resolve  to  cphtlnue  towards  thU 
goal  with  all  the  capabilities  at  my  command. 

But  our  tears  will  noi  ^wash  away  the  prob- 
lem. We  can  weep,  bbt  more  Importantly, 
we  must  act.  It  U  not  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  police  to  alleviat^  the  crime  and  social 
disorder  in  our  natioii,  This  Is  a  shared 
responsibility  of  every  joltizen.  As  we  share 
In  the  freedoms  and  rl^hte  instituted  by  our 
forefathers,  so  must  wQ  share  in  the  respon- 
sibilities for  maintaining  those  rights  and 
freedoms.  Each  of  us  must  respect  the  law 
and  must  support  the 
trusted  to  enforce  th 
respect  and  such  sup. 

Yes.  as  humans  with 
the  innocent  victims 

malcontent  and  the  _  , . ^ 

izens  of  rectitude  and  Wponsibillty,  let  us 
act  to  put  an  end  to  th^i  need  for  weeping. 

With  each  of  us  sharitg  the  responsibility 
for  law  and  order,  we  dan  each  share  In  the 
realization  of  the  Amertoan  dream— a  nation 
of  equal  Justice — under  Uw. 


whom  we  have  en^ 

i  Jaw.     Without  such 

^i.  we  invite  anarchy. 

parts,  let  »18  weep  for 

the  misguided,  the 
i^411cious;   but  as  cit- 


THE  PEACE  FORCE  PULLS  OUT 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr]  President,  on  this 
occasion  of  the  detMrture  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  of  the  last  units  of 
the  Inter-American  (aoace  force,  I  think 
it  Is  appropriate  to  citte  some  of  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  the  djama  in  which  the 
peace  force  played  a  miijor  role. 

President  Johnsoni  decision  in  April 
of  last  year  to  send  |troops  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  was;  not  an  easy  one. 
He  knew  that  it  wouM  be  controversial. 
But  most  of  our  people  agreed  with  him 
that  it  was  far  wiser  to  land  marines  to 
protect  thousands  of  Innocent  American 
citizens  and  citizens  of  other  lands  than 
to  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  avoid  polit- 
ical controversy.  An<(  they  agreed  that 
it  was  far  wiser,  indeed,  to  land  troops 
than  to  gamble  with  the  security  of  the 
hemisphere.  Pew  of  Us.  at  that  time 
had  forgotten  the  lessifis  of  Cuba.  First 
a  Communist  foothold  was  established, 
then  a  Communist  ttronghold.  Next 
came  a  missUe  crisis.  |  At  the  same  time, 
Cuba  became  a  headquarters,  a  supply 
base  and  a  training  ground  for  Commu- 
nist "wars  of  national  I  liberation"  in  this 
part  of  the  world.         | 

The  President's  quibk  and  decisive  ac- 
tion saved  countless  lives,  checked  the 
risk  of  another  Cuba  biid  gave  the  OAS 
time  to  act.  ; 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
moved  swiftly  to  take!  the  issues  before 
the  Organization  of  I  American  States. 
Here,  too,  there  was  drerwhelmlng  rec- 
ognition that  the  Aiiierlcan  Republics 
could  not  stand  idly  hit  while  a  sister  re- 
PubUc  succumbed  to  chaos  and  Commu- 
nist exploitation.  LlttUe  more  than  24 
hours  after  the  first  contingent  of  ma- 
rines had  landed  to  protect  the  evacua- 
tion, the  OAS  voted  to  seek  a  cease-fire 
and  to  establish  an  international  safety 


zone.  Later  OAS  actions  led  to  meas- 
ures for  maintaining  the  peace  and  seek- 
ing agreement  among  Dominican  lead- 
ers for  a  political  solution. 

On  May  6,  1965,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  voted  14  to  5  to  create 
the  Inter-American  Peace  Force.  In 
addition  to  the  United  States,  the  force 
consisted  of  contributions  from  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  OAS  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  worked  tirelessly  to  help 
bring  the  country  to  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  to  supervise  the  activities  of 
the  Peace  Force.  Again  playing  a  key 
role,  as  a  member  of  the  OAS  diplomatic 
team,  was  our  own  Ambassador  Bunker. 
His  patience  and  steadfastness  and  his 
diplomatic  expertise  were  major  elements 
in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a 
provisional  government  and  in  setting 
the  stage  for  elections. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  OAS  and 
through  our  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  United  States  supplied 
a  great  deal  of  the  vitally  needed  finan- 
cial, medical  and  technical  help  to  re- 
store the  Dominican  economy  and  to  re- 
lieve the  sufifering  of  the  Dominican  peo- 
ple. 

Then  on  June  1  last,  the  Dominican 
people  themselves  demonstrated  to  the 
world  their  faith  in  democratic,  peace- 
ful procedures.  In  a  model  election 
they  went  to  the  poUs  In  record  num- 
bers. Many  traveled  long  distances  to 
vote,  others  waited  long  hours  in  long 
lines  to  cast  their  ballots.  Their  deter- 
mination and  their  dignity  deeply  Im- 
pressed official  observers  and  the  large 
international  press  contingent  on  the 
scene. 

Today,  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
a  democratic  and  progressive  govern- 
ment. President  Joaquin  Balaguer  since 
his  election  has  been  able  to  concen- 
trate on  launching  economic  and  social 
reform  programs  partly  because  of  the 
stabilizing  presence  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Peace  Force.  Now,  as  that  force 
departs,  we  can  say  with  assurance  that 
the  prospects  for  the  strengthening  of 
Dominican  democracy  are  good,  al- 
though the  nation  still  faces  many  diffi- 
cult problems. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  six-nation  lAPF.  They  were 
often  subjected  to  acts  of  terrorism,  they 
were  shot  at  and  abused  by  hostile  mobs, 
they  could  expect  little  or  no  thanks 
for  their  good  works  and  their  crucial 
role  as  peacekeepers.  There  were,  of 
course,  many  Instances  of  friendly  en- 
counters with  the  people — but  no  people 
appreciates  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  among  them,  even  In  the  happiest 
of  circumstances.  For  their  model 
behavior  then,  and  for  their  good  exam- 
ple of  cooperation  among  themselves,  I 
salute  these  soldiers  of  freedom. 

I  conclude  by  observing  that  the 
Dominican  people  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  responding  so  positively  to  the 
efforts  of  the  provisional  government 
and  the  diplomats  of  the  OAS  to  estab- 
lish conditions  conducive  to  peaceful 
elections.  Despite  the  obstacles  and  the 
uncertainties,    the    Dominican    people 
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rose  to  the  challenge  on  election  day 
and  set  a  high  standard  of  performance 
for  freemen  everywhere.  They  have 
again,  under  Dr.  Balaguer's  leadership, 
taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibili- 
ties of  democracy.  While  ahead  of 
them  there  are  many  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging trials,  they  can  be  assured  that 
we  stand  ready  to  help  them  to  make 
progress  and  to  preserve  their  hard-won 
freedom. 


MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY'S  NEW 
CODE  OF  SELF-REGULATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Septemljer  20  of  this  year,  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  adopted 
the  industry's  new  "Code  of  Self -Regula- 
tion." This  action  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  updating  of  the  36-year  old  set  of 
standards  for  movie  production  has  been 
carried  out  "to  keep  the  code  in  closer 
harmony  with  the  mores,  the  culture,  the 
moral  sense  and  expectations  of  our  so- 
ciety," Jack  J.  Valenti,  president  of  the 
motion  picture  trade  association,  stated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  two  news  releases  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  a  copy  of 
the  "Code  of  Self -Regulation,"  and  an 
editorial  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  21,  1966.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

New  Yobk,  September  20.— The  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  today 
adopted  the  Industry's  new  Code  of  Self- 
Regulation.  This  action  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Association  Tuesday  Seo- 
tember  20.  ■"        r 

Up-dating  of  the  36-year  old  set  of  stand- 
ards for  movie  production  has  been  carried 
out  "to  keep  the  Code  in  closer  harmony 
with  the  mores,  the  culture,  the  moral  sense 
and  the  expectations  of  our  society,"  Jack 
J.  Valenti,  president  of  the  moUon  picture 
trade  association,  stated. 

A  highlight  of  the  revision,  which  has 
been  discussed  actively  for  several  years  is 
its  greater  emphasis  on  the  importance' of 
how  the  subjects  of  movies  are  treated  on 
the  screen,  coupled  with  an  "expansion  of 
creative  freedom"  through  the  substitution 
of  broader  guidelines  in  place  of  the  old 
Code's  specific  prohibitions. 

The  most  significant  innovation  in  the 
new  regulations  which  the  industry  Imposes 
on  Itself  Is  to  extend  the  commitment  by  the 
producers  and  film  distributors  to  make 
more  information  about  films  available  to 
parents,  'the  arbiters  of  family  conduct  so 
they  can  choose  which  motion  pictures  their 
children  can  see." 

The  new  Code  establishes  procedures 
whereby  producers,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Code  Administrator,  will  Identify  certain  pic- 
tures as  "Suggested  for  mature  audiences' 
in  all  advertising,  displays  at  theatres,  and 
by  other  means. 

A  new  "Declaration  of  Principles "  of  the 
Code  states.  "Thus  parents  will  be  alerted 
and  informed  so  that  they  may  decide  for 
themselves  whether  a  parUcular  picture  be- 
cause of  theme,  content  or  treatment,  will 
be  one  which  their  children  should  or  should 
not  see,  or  may  not  understand  or  enjoy. 

"Parents  have  the  primary  responsibility 
to  guide  their  children  in  the  kind  of  lives 
they    lead,    the   character    they    build,    the 
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4)ook«  tbey  read,  »Dd  Ui«  moTtes  and  other 
eBteruanmait  to  vhicb  they  we  ezpoaed," 
tlM  Code  DeelaraUon  of  Priaclples  states. 
It  reco^ntaes  that  "the  creators  of  motion 
pictores  have  a  responalblUty  to  make  In- 
formation aTallable  to  parents." 

Censorship  and  classification  of  filnu  by 
law  are  "alien  to  the  American  tradition. 
Much  of  this  nation's  strength  and  pur- 
pose Is  drawn  from  the  premise  that  the 
humblest  of  dtlsens  has  the  freedom  o'  lils 
own  choice."  the  Code  declares.  "We  be- 
lieve self-restraint,  self-regulation,  to  be  in 
th«  tradition  of  the  American  purpose.  This 
Code,  and  Its  administration,  will  make  clear 
that  freedom  of  expression  does  not  mean 
toleration  of  license." 

The  new  standards  for  production,  to  be 
enforced  by  the  Administrator,  are: 

'*Tbe  basic  dignity  and  value  of  human  life 
shall  be  respected  and  upheld.  Restraint 
shall  be  exercised  in  portraying  the  taking 
of  Ufe. 

"Kvil,  sin,  crime  and  wrong-doing  shall  not 
be  Jusafled. 

"Special  restraint  shall  t>e  exercised  la  por- 
traying criminal  or  anti-social  activities  in 
which  minors  participate  or  are  involved. 

"Detailed  and  protracted  acts  of  biutallty, 
cruelty,  physical  violence,  torture  and  abuse, 
■ball  not  be  presented. 

"Indecent  or  undue  exposure  of  the  human 
body  shall  not  be  presented. 

"nilcit  sex  relaUonships  shaU  not  be  ]us- 
ttfled.  Intimate  sex  scenes  violating  com- 
mon standards  of  decency  shall  not  be  por- 
trayeit  Restraint  and  care  shall  be  exercised 
In  presentations  dealing  with  sex  aberrations. 
••Obscene  speech,  gestures  or  movements 
■hall  not  be  presented.  Undue  profanity 
■hall  not  be  permitted. 

"Religion   shall   not   be   demeaned. 
"Words  or  symbols  contemptuous  of  racial, 
religions  or  natlon:tl  groups,  shall  not  be  used 
BO  as  to  Incite  hatred. 

"Excessive  cruelty  to  animals  shall  not  be 
portrayed  and  animals  shall  not  be  treated 
Inhumanely. 

"The  Code  of  Self-Regulation  has  been 
adopted  by  and  will  be  supported  by  all 
members  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  as  well  as  many  Independent 
producers,"  lii.  Valenti  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  "not  all  motion  pictures  are  submitted 
for  review  by  the  Production  Code  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Association.  The  presence  of 
the  Code  Seal  is  the  only  way  the  public  can 
know  which  pictures  have  come  under  the 
Code.  However,  non-members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  invited  to  submit  films  for  Code 
scrutiny  and  approvaL" 

The  Code  also  includes  standards  for  movie 
advertising,  as  has  been  true  in  the  past.  All 
advertising  and  publicity  for  Code-approved 
pictures  must  abide  by  the  standards  of  the 
Advertising  Code. 

The  principles  and.  standards  of  the  Pro- 
duction Code  are  supplemented  by  the  fol- 
lowing standards  for  advertising: 

"Illustrations  and  text  shall  not  misrepre- 
sent the  character  of  a  motion  picture.  Illus- 
trations shall  not  depict  any  indecent  or 
undue  exposure  of  the  human  body.  Adver- 
tising demeaning  religion,  race,  or  national 
origin  shall  not  be  used." 

Standards  for  titles  of  motion  pictures 
also  are  included  In  the  revised  Code,  as  In 
the  past. 

The  new  provision  concerning  films  for 
.mature  audiences  states  that  "The  Admin- 
istrator, In  approving  a  picture  under  the 
Code,  may  recommend  that  advertising  for 
the  picture  carry  the  informational  line 
'Suggested  for  mature  audiences.'  If  the 
Administrator  so  determines,  the  distribut- 
ing company  shall  carry  the  line  In  Its  ad- 
vertising. The  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising  at 
all  such  pictures." 


The  new  Code  establiabee  a  "Motion  Pic- 
ture Code  Board"  which.  wUI  bear  appeals 
and  also  acts  as  an  adrlaory  board  on  Code 
matters.  The  latter  functten  is  new,  reflect- 
ing Mr.  Valenti's  program  for  broader  ooop- 
eratton  and  unity  between  producers  and 
distributors  on  the  one  band  and  exhibitors 
on  the  other. 

The  Code  Board  will  consist  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  MPAA  as  Chairman  and  nine 
other  directors  of  the  Association;  six  ex- 
hibitors nominated  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Theatre  Owners;  and  four  producers 
nominated  by  the  Screen  Producers  Guild. 

Member  companies  of  the  Association 
which  voted  to  adopt  the  Code  today  are: 
Allied  Artists  Pictures  Corporation;  Colum- 
bia Pictures  Corp.;  Metro-Gold wyn -Mayer 
Inc.;  Paramount  Pictures  Corporation; 
Twentieth  Century-Pox  Pllm  Corp.;  United 
Artists  Corporation;  Universal  Pictures,  a 
division  of  Universal  City  Studies,  Inc.;  and 
Warner  Bros.  Picture  Distributing  Corp. 

Copies  of  the  text  of  the  Code  may  be 
secured  by  wriUng  the  MPAA,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.T.  10036. 


A   Obeat  Hestomc  Lanbmauk 

Jack  J.  ValenU,  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  this  after- 
noon (September  20)  received  the  following 
message  from  Richard  P.  Walsh,  president  of 
the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  and 
State  Knployees : 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  adop- 
Uon  of  the  revised  Code.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  It  has  been  needed. 

"It  makes  clear  that  the  main  responsibil- 
ity rests  on  parents  to  choose  the  films  they 
want  their  children  to  see  or  not  to  see.  This 
is  where  the  responsibility  belongs. 

"By  combining  a  concern  for  freedom  of 
expression  with  a  regard  for  the  proper  sensi- 
bilities of  the  public,  the  Code,  I  believe,  can 
be  a  great  historic  landmark  In  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Industry  and  the  public 
it  serves. 

"We  want  to  assist  you  in  any  way  we  can 
to  make  this  system  of  self-regulation  a 
continuing  success." 

Code  or  SixF-RE0ta.AHON,  Motion  Picro»« 
Association  or  Amkbica 

The  Code  of  Self-Regulation  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America  shall 
apply  to  production,  to  advertising,  and  to 
titles  of  motion  pictures. 

The  Code  shall  be  administered  by  an 
Office  of  Code  Administration,  headed  by  an 
Administrator. 

There  shall  also  be  a  Director  of  the 
Code  for  Advertising,  and  a  Director  of  the 
Code  for  Titles. 

Nonmembers  are  invited  to  submit  pic- 
tures to  the  Code  Administrator  on  the  same 
basis  as  members  of  the  Association. 

SECUUMTION  or  PUNCIPLES  Or  THE  CODE  OT 
SELF-aEGXTI^TION  Or  THE  MOTION  PICrURB 
ASSOCIATION 

This  revised  Code  is  designed  to  keep  In 
closer  harmony  with  the  mores,  the  culture, 
the  moral  sense  and  the  expectations  of  our 
society. 

The  revised  Code  can  more  completely  ful- 
fill Its  objectives,  which  are : 

1.  To  encoura(:e  artistic  expression  by  ex- 
panding creative  freedom  and 

2.  To  assure  that  the  freedom  which  en- 
courages the  artist  remains  responsible  and 
sensitive  to  the  standards  of  the  larger 
society. 

Censorship  la  an  odious  enterprise.  We 
oppose  censorship  and  classification-by-law 
(or  whatever  name  or  guise  these  restric- 
tions go  under )  because  they  arc  alien  to  the 
American  tradition  of  freedom. 

Much  of  thla  nation's  strength  and  pur- 
pose la  drawn  from  the  premise  that  the 


humbleet  af  cltlaens  has  the  freedom  of  his 
own  choiee.  Censorship  destroys  this  free- 
dom of  ofaoloe. 

It  ta  within  this  framework  that  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  continues  to  rec- 
ognise its  obligation  to  the  society  of  which 
U  la  an  integral  part. 

In  our  society  the  parents  are  the  arbiters 
of  family  conduct. 

Parents  have  the  primary  responsibility  to 
guide  their  children  In  the  kind  of  lives  they 
lead,  the  character  they  build,  the  books 
tbey  read,  and  the  movies  and  other  enter- 
tainment to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  creators  of  motion  pictures  undertake 
a  responsibility  to  make  available  pertinent 
Information  about  their  pictures  which  will 
enable  parents  to  fulflU  their  function. 

An  important  addition  Is  now  being  made 
to  the  information  already  provided  to  the 
public  In  order  to  enable  parents  better  to 
choose  which  motion  pictures  their  children 
should  see. 

As  part  of  the  revised  Code,  there  is  a 
provision  that  producers  in  cooperation  with 
the  Code  Administration,  wlU  identify  cer- 
tain pictures  as  "Suggested  for  mature  audi- 
ences." 

Such  Information  will  be  conveyed  by  ad- 
vertising, by  dUplays  at  the  theatre  and  by 
other  means. 

Thus  parents  will  be  alerted  and  Informed 
so  that  they  may  decide  for  themselves 
whether  a  particular  picture  because  of 
theme,  content  or  treatment,  will  be  one 
which  their  children  should  or  should  not 
see,  or  may  not  understand  or  enjoy. 

We  l>elleve  self-restraint,  self -regulation, 
to  be  in  the  tradition  of  the  American  pur- 
pose. It  Is  the  American  society  meeting  its 
responsibility  to  the  general  welfare.  The 
results  of  self-discipline  are  always  Imper- 
fect because  that  Is  the  nature  of  all  things 
mortal.  But  this  Code,  and  Its  administra- 
tion, will  make  clear  that  freedom  of  expres- 
sion does  not  mean  toleration  of  license. 

The  test  of  self-restraint  .  .  .  the  rule  of 
reason  .  .  .  lies  in  the  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject for  the  screen.  The  seal  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  on  a  film  means  that 
the  picture  has  met  the  test  of  self-regula- 
tion. 

All  members  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associ- 
ation, as  well  as  many  Independent  pro- 
ducers, cooperate  In  this  self-regulation. 
Not  all  motion  pictures,  however,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Production  Code  Administra- 
tion of  the  MPA,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Seal  is  the  only  way  the  public  can  know 
which  pictures  have  come  under  the  Code. 
We  believe  In  and  pledge  our  support  to 
these  deep  and  fundamental  values  In  a 
democratic  society : 

Freedom  of  choice  .... 
The  right  of  creative  man  to  achieve  artis- 
tic excellence  .  .  . 

The  role  of  the  parent  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
family's  conduct. 

The  men  and  women  who  make  motion 
pictures  under  this  Code  value  thdr  social 
responsibility  as  they  value  their  creative 
skills.  The  Code,  and  aU  that  Is  written 
and  Implied  In  It,  aims  to  strengthen  both 
those  values. 

STANDARDS   rOS    PRODUCTION 

In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Code  to  accord  with  the  mores,  the  culture, 
and  the  moral  sense  of  our  society,  the  prin- 
ciples stated  above  and  the  following  stand- 
ards shall  govern  the  Administrator  in  his 
consideration  of  motion  pictures  submitted 
for  Code  approval: 

The  basic  dignity  and  value  of  human  life 
shall  be  respected  and  upheld.  Restraint 
shall  be  exercised  in  portraying  the  taking  of 
life. 

Evil,  sin,  crime  and  wrong-doing  shall  not 
be  Justified. 
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Special  restraint  shall  be  exercised  in  por- 
traying criminal  or  aitl-social  actlviUes  in 
which  minors  participate  or  are  involved. 

Detailed  and  protracted  acts  of  brutality, 
cruelty,  physical  violeqoe,  torture  and  abuse! 
shall  not  be  presented.; 

Indecent  or  undue  ekposure  of  the  human 
body  shall  not  be  presetJted. 

Illicit  sex  relationships  shall  not  be  Justi- 
fied. Intimate  sex  scehes  violating  common 
standards  of  decency  shall  not  be  portrayed. 
Restraint  and  care  shaU  be  exercised  in  pres- 
entations dealing  with  laex  aberrations. 

Obscene  speech,  gestures  or  movements 
shall  not  be  presented.  Undue  profanity 
shall  not  be  permitted.! 

Religion  shall  not  be  Idemeaned. 

Words  or  symbols  cohtemptuous  of  racial, 
religious  or  national  gratips,  shall  not  be  used 
so  as  to  Incite  bigotry  oj-  hatred. 

Excessive  cruelty  to  janlmals  shall  not  be 
portrayed  and  anlmalsj  Khali  not  be  treated 
Inhumanely. 

STANDARDS  TOti  fcDVERTISING 

The  principles  of  the)  Code  cover  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  as  well  as  production. 
There  are  times  when  their  specific  applica- 
tion to  advertising  may  be  dllTerent.  A  mo- 
tion picture  is  viewed  as  a  whole  and  may  be 
Judged  that  way.  It  is  the  nature  of  adver- 
tising, however,  that  it  |  must  select  and  em- 
phasise only  isolated  {lortlons  and  aspects 
of  a  film.  It  thus  foUoWs  that  what  may  be 
appropriate  in  a  motio^  picture  may  not  be 
equally  appropriate  in  adverUsing.  ThU 
must  be  taken  into  account  In  applying  the 
Code  standards  to  advertising.  Furthermore, 
In  appUcation  to  adverjtjslng,  the  principles 
and  standards  of  the  Code  are  supplemented 
by  the  following  standaj-ds  for  advertising: 

niuBtrations  and  tex<  shall  not  misrepre- 
sent the  character  of  ai  motion  picture. 

Illustrations  shall  no^  depict  any  indecent 
OT  undue  exposure  of  thw  human  body. 

Advertising  demeanlij;  religion,  race,  or 
national  origin  shall  nds  be  used. 

Cumulative  overempl^asls  on  sex,  crime, 
violence  and  brutaUty  shtll  not  be  permitted! 

Salacious  postures  and  embraces  shall  not 
be  shown.  { 

Censorship  disputes  sjiall  not  be  exploited 
or  capitalized  upon. 

STANDARDS  r^R   TITLES 

A  salacious,  obscene,  i>r  profane  title  shall 
not  be  used  on  motion  plptures. 

PRODUCTION    CODlj  ISECUUITIONS 

/.  Operations 

A.  Prior  to  commencj«ient  of  production 
Of  a  motion  picture,  th^  producer  shall  sub- 
mit a  shooting,  or  othei,  script  to  the  Office 
of  Code  AdmlnUtratioiij  Jtie  Administra- 
tor of  the  Code  shall  Iniorm  the  producer  in 
confidence  whether  a  n^otlbn  picture  based 
upon  the  script  appears  to  conform  to  the 
Code.  The  final  Judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
uator  shall  be  made  4«Uy  upon  reviewing 
of  the  completed  picture] 

B.  The  completed  pliiure  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Code  OJfee  and  If  it  la  ap- 
proved by  the  Adminlsbator,  the  producer 
or  distributor  shall  upin  public  release  of 
the  picture  place  upon  at  introductory  frame 
of  every  print  distributed  for  exhibition  in 
the  United  States  the  olfecial  Seal  of  the  As- 
sociation with  the  word  'JApproved"  above  the 
Seal,  and  below,  the  wordB  "Certificate  Num- 
ber," followed  by  the  nilmber  of  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Approval.  All  brints  bearing  the 
Code  Seal  shall  be  Identltjl. 

C.  The  Admlnistrator,[in  Issuing  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Approval,  shall  ccJDdiUon  the  issuance 
of  the  Certificate  upod  agreement  by  the 
producer  or  distributor  tjhat  all  advertising 
and  pubUclty  to  be  used  jfbr  the  picture  shall 
be  submitted  to  and  aporoved  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Code  for  AdverUsing. 

D.  The  Administrator,  In  approving  a  pic- 
ture under  the  Code,  mty  recommend  that 
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advertising  tor  Xbm  picture  carry  tb«  ialor- 
matlonal  line  Su^ested  for  Mature  Audi- 
ences. If  the  Administrator  so  determines, 
the  distributing  company  shall  carry  the  line 
Suggested  for  Mature  Audiences  In  Its  ad- 
vertising. The  AdminlstratOT  shaU  notify 
the  Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising  of 
all  such  pictures. 

E.  The  title  of  an  approved  motion  picture 
shall  not  be  changed  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Code  for  "Htles. 

P.  Nonmembers  of  the  Association  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Office 
of  Code  Administration  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  members 
of  the  Association. 

G.  The  producer  or  distributor,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  Certificate  of  Approval  for  a  picture 
ShaU  pay  to  the  Office  of  Code  Administra- 
tion a  fee  in  accordance  with  the  uniform 
schedule  of  fees  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association. 

//.  Motion  Picture  Code  Board 
A.  A  Motion  Picture  Code  Board  is  estab- 
lished with  these  two  principal  functions: 

To  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Code 
Administrator. 

To  act  as  an  advisory  body  on  CJode 
matters. 

1.  The  Code  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
the  following: 

(a)  The  President  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  and  nine  other  di- 
rectors of  the  Association  appointed  by  the 
President; 

(b)  SU  exhibitors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  nomination  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Theatre  Owners;  and 

<c)  Pour  producers  appointed  by  the 
President  upon  nomination  by  the  Screen 
Producers  Guild. 

2.  The  President  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America  shall  be  Chairman  of 
the  Code  Board,  and  the  AssociaUon  shall 
provide  the  secretariat. 

3.  The  President  may  designate  not  more 
than  two  pro  tempore  members  for  each 
category  as  substitutes  for  members  unable 
to  attend  a  particular  Board  meeting  or  a 
hearing. 

4.  The  presence  of  ten  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  of  the  Board  for  meetings 
and  hearings. 

5.  The  members  of  the  Board  required  to 
travel  to  attend  a  meeting  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  to  them  from 
funds  of  the  Office  of  Code  Administration. 

B.  Advisory:  The  procedures  governing 
meetings  of  the  Board  in  its  advisory  func- 
tion shall  be  as  foUows: 

1.  The  Board  shall  meet  upon  call  of  the 
Chairman  at  a  time  and  place  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

2.  Members  may  submit  suggestions  for  an 
agenda,  which  shall  be  prepared  and  circu- 
lated by  the  Chairman  in  advance  of  meet- 
ings. Upon  majority  vote,  additional  items 
may  be  submitted  and  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  meetings. 

3.  The  Board  through  the  Chairman  may 
request  the  presence  of  the  Code  Adminis- 
trator at  meetings;  may  request  oral  and 
written  reports  from  its  distributor,  exhibitor 
and  producer  members  on  the  status  of  the 
Code;  may  call  for  advice  and  reports  upon 
others  In  a  position  to  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  and  more  efficacious  operation 
of  the  system  of  self-regulation;  and  may 
perform  such  other  functions  of  an  advisory 
nature  as  may  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Code. 

C.  Appeals: 

1.  Any  producer  or  distributor  whose  pic- 
ture has  not  been  approved  by  the  Code 
Administrator  may  appeal  the  decision  to  the 
Motion  Picture  Code  Board  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 


.    3.  The  preoadures  governing  appeals  before 
the  Cede  Board  shall  be  as  foUows: 

(a)  The  Board,  upon  being  called  Into 
meeting  by  the  Chairman,  shall  view  an 
identical  print  of  the  picture  denied  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Approval  by  tbe  Code  Adminis- 
trator. 

(b)  The  producer  or  the  distributor  and 
the  Code  Administrator,  or  their  representa- 
tives, may  present  oral  or  written  statements 
to  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  decide  the  appeal  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and  its 
decision  shall  be  final. 

(d)  No  member  of  the  Board  shaU  par- 
ticipate in  an  appeal  involving  a  picture  in 
which  the  meml>er  has  a  financial  interest 

3.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  is  limited 
to  hearing  the  appeal  and  It  is  without  power 
to  change  or  amend  the  Code. 

4.  The  Code  Board,  if  it  authorizes  the 
issuance  of  a  Certificate  of  Approval,  may  do 
BO  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe. 

ADVE)  TISINC   CODE    REGUUVTIONS 

1.  These  regulations  are  applicable  to  all 
members  of  the  Motion  Picture  AssociaUon 
of  America,  and  to  all  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  motion  pictures  with  respect  to 
each  picture  for  which  the  Association  has 
granted  Its  Certificate  of  Approval. 

2.  The  term  "advertuing"  as  used  herein 
shall  be  deemed  to  mean  all  forms  of  motion 
picture  advertising  and  ezploiUtlon,  and 
ideas  therefor,  including  the  following:  press- 
books;  stUl  photographs;  newspaper,  maga- 
zine and  trade  paper  advertising;  pubUcity 
copy  and  art  intended  for  use  in  pressbooka 
or  otherwise  Intended  for  general  distribuUon 
In  printed  form  or  for  theatre  use;  trailers; 
posters,  lobby  displays,  and  other  outdoor 
displays;  advertising  accessories,  including 
heralds  and  throwaways;  novelties;  copy  for 
exploitation  tleups;  and  all  radio  and  tele- 
vision copy  and  spots. 

3.  All  advertising  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising  for  ap- 
proval before  use,  and  shall  not  be  used  in 
any  way  until  so  submitted  and  approved 
All  advertising  shall  be  submitted  In  dupli- 
cate with  the  exception  of  pressbooks  which 
ShaU  be  submitted  In  triplicate. 

4.  The  Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising 
shall  proceed  as  prompUy  as  feasible  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  advertUIng  sub- 
mitted. " 

The  Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising 
ShaU  stamp  "Approved"  on  one  copy  of  all 
advertising  approved  by  him  and  return  the 
stamped  copy  to  the  Company  which  sub- 
mitted it.  If  the  Director  of  the  Code  for 
Advertising  disapproves  of  any  advertising 
the  Director  shall  stamp  the  word  "DUap- 
proved"  on  one  copy  and  return  it  to  the 
Company  which  submitted  it,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  such  disapproval;  or,  if  the 
Director  so  desires,  he  may  return  the  copy 
with  suggestions  for  such  changes  or  cor- 
rections as  win  cause  It  to  be  approved. 

5.  All  pressbooks  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Code  for  Advertising  shall  bear  In  a 
prominent  place  the  official  seal  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America  The 
word  "Approved"  shall  be  printed  under  the 
seal.  Pressbooks  shall  also  carry  the  fol- 
lowing notice:  "All  advertising  in  this  press- 
book,  as  well  as  all  other  advertising  and 
publicity  materials  referred  to  therein,  has 
been  approved  under  the  Standards  for  Ad- 
vertising of  the  Code  of  Sell -Regulation  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
All  Inquiries  on  this  procedure  may  be  ad- 
dressed to:  Director  of  Code  for  Advertising, 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  522 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10036." 

6.  When    the    Code   Administrator   deter- 
mines that  any  picture  shall  carry  the  in-  • 
formatlonal  line  "Suggested  for  mature  au- 
diences," the  Director  of  the  Code  for  Ad- 
vertlsi-g  shall  require  this  line  to  appear  in 
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Buch  MlTertlslng  for  that  picture  aa  tbe  Direc- 
tor may  specify.  When  the  advertisement  Is 
limited  In  sIm,  the  Director  may  authorize 
the  InltlaU  SUA  to  stand  (or  "Suggested  ror 
mature  audiences." 

7.  Appeals.  Any  Company  whose  adver- 
tising has  been  disapproved  may  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Director  of  the  Code  for 
Advertising,  as  follows: 

It  shall  serve  notice  of  such  appeal  on  the 
Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising  and  on 
the  President  of  the  Association.  The  Presi- 
dent, or  in  his  absence  a  Vice  President  des- 
ignated by  him.  shall  thereupon  promptly 
and  within  a  week  bold  a  bearing  to  pass 
upon  the  appeal.  Oral  and  written  evidence 
may  be  Introduced  by' the  Company  and  by 
the  Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising,  or 
their  representatives.  The  appeal  shall  be 
decided  as  expeditiously  as  possible  and  the 
decision  shall  be  final. 

8.  Any  Company  which  uses  advertising 
without  prior  approval  may  be  brought  up 
on  charges  before  the  Board  of  Directors  by 
the  President  of  the  Association.  Within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  Board  may  hold  a 
hearing,  at  which  time  the  Company  an^l  the 
Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising,  or  their 
representatives,  may  present  oral  or  written 
statements.  The  Board,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  those  present,  shall  decide  the  matter  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

If  the  Board  of  Directors  finds  that  the 
Company  has  used  advertising  without  prior 
approval,  the  Board  may  direct  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Code  to  void  and  revoke  the 
Certificate  of  Approval  granted  for  the  pic- 
ture and  require  the  removal  of  the  Associa- 
tion's seal  from  all  prints  of  the  picture. 

9.  Each  Company  shall  be  responsible  for 
compliance  by  lU  employees  and  agents  with 
these  regulations. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Pott. 
Sept.  31,  196«| 
Films  and   Fkxeoom 
The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
announces  today  a  new  code  of  self-regula- 
—  tlon  for  the  film  production  Industry.    For 
a  decade  the  principle  movie-makers  of  the 
country  have  operated  under  a  production 
code  which  gave  rather  extravagant  Up  serv- 
ice to  Victorian  proprieties  and  had  a  steadily 
diminishing  relation  to  the  realities  of  con- 
temporary taste  and  artistic  expression.    Jack 
Valentl,  the  new  president  of  the  MPA,  seems 
to  have  made  It  his  first  order  of  business  to 
modernize    the    code    and    give    It    effective 
meaning.    He  deserves  congratulations  on  the 
accomplishment . 

One  need  only  look  at  the  movie  section  of 
any  dally  newspaper  to  see  that  there  Is  a 
good  deal  of  pandering  to  prurience  and  vul- 
garity In  the  current  bill  of  fare;  no  doubt 
this  is  a  shrewd  response  to  what  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  public  wants.  But  there  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  first-rate  entertainment 
and  a  quantity  of  extremely  interesting  ex- 
perimentation In  motion  picture  themes, 
techniques  and  forms  of  expression.  The 
movies  can  have  freedom  to  flourish  as  an  art 
only  if  they  have  a  considerable  measure  of 
freedom  at  the  same  time  to  shock,  disgust 
and  even  outrage  a  portion  of  the  public. 

The  movie-makers  have  sought  to  preserve 
their  freedom  by  embracing  a  measure  of  self- 
regulation — a  traditional  American  approach. 
Their  new  code  seeks  "to  assure  that  the  free- 
dom which  encourages  the  artist  remains  re- 
sponsible and  sensitive  to  the  standards  of 
the  larger  socletr  "  It  differs  from  the  old 
code  in  two  respects.  First,  It  refrains  from 
treating  any  subject  as  taboo,  focxislng  its 
regulation  instead  on  the  treatment  accorded 
to  the  subject.  Second.  It  embraces  a  classi- 
fication system  for  films,  candidly  announc- 
ing to  the  public  that  some  products  are  de- 
signed for  adult  audiences  only. 

The  standards  for  film  treatment  of  sub- 
jects in  the  new  code  are.  perhaps  necessarily, 
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▼ague  and  pious.  They  provide,  for  example, 
that  "evil,  sin.  crime  and  wrong-doing  shaU 
not  be  Jtistlfled."  That  can  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  of  course.  Propriety  being  a  matter 
of  taste,  there  are  bound  to  be  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  It.  We  shall  have  to  see 
how  the  new  code  Is  administered. 

We  think  voluntary  classification  Is  a  good 
idea — a  much  better  Idea  than  the  mandatory 
and  official  classification  Instituted  by  law  In 
Dallas  and  recently  approved  there  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Co\u^  of  Appeals. 
There  are  plcttu^s  of  Interest  to  adults  which 
some  of  those  adults  do  not  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  see. 

The  MPA  proposes  to  have  such  films 
Identified  as  "suggested  for  mature  audi- 
ences." It  does  not  propose,  as  the  Dallas 
ordinance  does,  to  have  the  classification 
made  by  a  board  of  censors  or  to  penalize  ex- 
hibitors who  allow  Juveniles  to  attend.  It 
puts  the  responsibility  for  protecting  chil- 
dren where  It  belongs — on  their  parents.  And 
It  gives  parents  the  notification  necessary  for 
them  to  exercise  their  supervisory  role  Intel- 
ligently. That  is  about  as  much  as  can  be 
done  without  incurring  the  evils  of  censor- 
ship. 

The  new  code  affords  a  hopeful  augury 
that  the  motion  picture  Industry  Is  definitely 
coming  of  age.  Unfettered,  It  has  a  prodi- 
gious potential  both  as  art  and  as  entertain- 
ment. 

BUSINESS  AND  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Howard  Taubman  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Business  and  the  Arts,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
-  This  article  concerns  the  contributions 
of  the  business  community  to  the  growth 
of  the  arts  in  America,  and  merits  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Business  and  thk  Arts — Commskck  Shows 

Wklcobce  Chance  in  Attitubb  About  Cul- 

■I-URAL    PaTKONACC 


(By  Howard  Taubman) 
The  straws  to  the  wtod  grow  more  nu- 
merous and  blow  more  eagerly.  They  seem 
to  signal  that  the  new  day  for  the  arts  in 
America,  which  has  bad  a  promising  dawn 
m  recent  months,  will  have  a  lively  morn- 
ing. Promtoently  visible  as  the  new  day 
moves  forward  to  Its  high  noon  are  likely 
to  be  the  businessmen  of  America,  active  In 
their  own  names  as  individuals  and  speaking 
and  leading  In  their  roles  as  guardians  of  the 
nation's  principal  corporations.  The  speech 
this  week  by  David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  at  the  confer- 
ence of  the  National  IndusUlal  Conference 
Board  Is  an  earnest  example  of  what  lies 
ahead.  In  his  request  for  the  formation  of 
a  National  Council  on  Business  and  the  Arts, 
he  not  only  recommends  wisely,  but  also 
reflects  a  welcome  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  not  alone  in  sensing  the 
new  directions  that  business  must  take  In 
Its  extracurricular  programs  of  public  service. 
Other  leading  businessmen  have  had  cultural 
religion  in  recent  years  and  have  led  their 
companies  tato  fields  that  a  generation  ago 
would  have  been  considered  anathema  by  so- 
called  practical  men. 

George  M.  Irwin,  an  unusual  businessman 
by  any  standards,  recently  emphasized  the 
change  In  a  talk  to  the  National  Council  of 
the  Arts  in  Education  at  a  conference  at 
Dartmouth. 

Mr.  Irwin  Is  chairman  oi  the  lioard  of  the 
Qulncy  Compressor  Division  of  Colt  Indus- 


tries, Inc.  He  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Illi- 
nois Arts  Council  and  in  his  time  has  con- 
ducted— yes,  from  a  podium — the  orchestra 
to  his  home  town  of  Qulncy,  111.  In  his  own 
person  he  unites  sound  business  experience 
and  a  discriminating  taste  for  the  arts. 

CULTUBAL  COMlirTMENTS 

Mr.  Irwto,  scanning  the  horizon  for  the 
possibilities  of  new  money  for  the  arts,  re- 
cited the  names  of  companies  that  have 
made  all  sorts  of  cultural  commitments: 

"The  Esso  Company's  sponsorship  of  out- 
standing dramatic  programs  presented  by 
professional  companies  around  the  country, 
its  more  recent  concern  for  the  support  oi' 
Latin  American  artists,  the  Texaco  Com- 
pany's Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasto  and 
•The  Bell  Telephone  Hour'  are  outstanding 
examples  of  corporate  support  of  the  arts, 
using  the  radio  and  television  media. 

"Eastern  Airltoes  has  commissioned  a  suite 
by  three  leadtog  American  comjxjsers.  Henry 
CoweU,  Paul  Creston  and  Alan  Hovhaness. 
which  was  recorded  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic. Baslc-Wlrtz  Furniture  Indus- 
tries, Inc.  commissioned  a  concerto  for  Its 
75th  anniversary.  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son  in- 
vested $750,000  In  a  collection  of  paintings 
by  contemporary  Americans  that  has  been 
shown  abroad  for  two  years  and  Is  now  tour- 
ing the  United  States. 

"International  Business  Machines  Corpor- 
ation has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  collection  of 
paintings  from  artists  In  countries  to  which 
it  does  business.  It  has  made  this  collection 
available  to  galleries  and  museums  around 
the  country. 

"The  toxirlng  art  exhibits  of  the  Mead  Cor- 
poration and  Abbott  Laboratories  have 
strengthened  the  programs  of  local  museums 
and  galleries.  Lever  Brothers  makes  valu- 
able ground-fioor  space  on  Park  Avenue 
available  for  art  exhibits.  The  International 
Hallmark  Art  Award  Is  also  noteworthy." 

Mr.  Irwin  goes  on,  citing  the  contributions 
of  Amerlcan-ExDort  isbrandtsen  Lines  to 
opera,  the  Deli  Publishing  Company  to 
Shakespeare  to  the  park,  the  Union  Dime 
Savings  Bank  to  Bryant  Park  concerts.  His 
honor  list  Includes  Shllllto's  In  Cincinnati. 
Macy's  in  New  York,  Dayton's  to  Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota,  Mining  and  Manufactiu-tog  in 
St.  Paul,  Procter  and  Gamble  in  Cincinnati, 
the  Baldwin  Piano  Company,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasttog  System,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  Inland  Steel,  Corning  Glass,  Crown 
Zellerbach.  SchlltK.  the  Container  Corpora- 
tion of  America  and  Boise  Cascade. 
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corporate  leaders  would  do  well  to  take  ad- 
venturous initiatives  The  great  patrons  of 
history  are  those  #ho  backed  fresh  and 
original  talents. 


IMAGINATION  IS  REQUIRED 

But  he  knows,  as  does  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
that  the  corporate  community  as  a  whole  has 
been  cautious  or  indifferent.  They  both  ex- 
press the  atmosphere  of  the  new  day,  how- 
ever, when  they  foresee  a  change.  They  are 
representative  of  farsighted  leaders  helptog 
to  bring  about  a  widespread  change. 

But  even  as  momentum  grows  for  a  signif- 
icant shift  in  corporate  attitude  and  gen- 
erosity toward  the  arts,  some  cautionary 
words  are  in  order.  Mr.  Rockefeller  uttered 
a  few  when  he  advised  cultural  organizations 
to  state  their  cases  more  totelUgently  and 
more  forcefvUly.  Mr.  Irwto  had  some  stric- 
tures about  the  need  for  new  and  more 
Imaginative  management  of  many  cultural 
organizations. 

In  the  new  day  of  corporate-cultural  co- 
operation, business  also  will  need  sophisti- 
cated advice.  Its  Initial  tendency  will  be.  as 
It  has  been  in  the  past,  to  support  the  estab- 
lished and  safe  Institutions.  While  many 
of  these  are  doing  useful  work,  there  are 
others  with  equal,  if  not  more  imagination, 
that  deserve  backing. 

Business  is  often  daring  In  Its  financing  of 
research  and  development  Without  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  profitable  returns.  At  least 
equal  boldness  Is  required  to  the  arts,  and 


OPERATION  DBMOCRACY  IN 
ACClON 

Mr.  McGEE.  u\*  President,  15  years 
ago  there  were  less  than  30,000  foreign 
students  studying  in  American  colleges 
and  universities;  today  there  are  about 
82,000.  The  greatest  percentage  of  these 
come  from  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  Africa,  the  Middle  and  Far  East,  and 
Latin  America. 

These  young  meii  and  women  study 
engineering,  the  hiiaianities,  the  physi- 
cal, and  natural  sciences.  The  skills  and 
knowledge  which  they  acquire  here  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  their  home- 
lands. Many  of  these  yoimg  people  here 
today  will  be  the  leaders  with  whom  we 
will  be  dealing  in  IS  years  or  so. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to 
lend  my  full  support  to  a  program  being 
sponsored  by  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  ahri  its  student  orga- 
nization, the  CoUege  Young  Democrats 
which  alms  to  open  the  American  polit- 
ical door  to  the  men  and  women  of  other 
lands  who  are  studying  at  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learolng  and  provide  for 
them  a  meaningful  (experience  In  grass- 
roots politics  all  across  the  land. 

This  program  ii  called  Operation 
Democracy  in  Actioh.  I  have  accepted 
with  a  great  deal  of]  pride  an  invitation 
by  Virgil  l.  MusseK  president  of  the 
YDCA.  and  Dale  E.|  Wagner,  chairman 
of  the  College  YoUng  Democrats,  to 
serve  as  national  chairman  of  this  worthy 
project;  for.  as  a  Mrmer  college  pro- 
fessor, I  know  how  mbch  good  a  program 
such  as  this  can  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wears  which  foreign 
students  spend  in  thi  United  States  pro- 
vide an  unequaled  oi^t)ortunity  for  them 
to  build  strong  pers<Jnal  bonds  with  our 
leaders  of  tomorrow  land  to  gain  a  deep 
and  profound  insight  into  the  problems 
of  our  Nation,  to  kdow  our  people,  our 
system  of  govemmebt,  our  social  and 
political  values.    Bu 
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receiving  what  they  Have  to  contribute 
to  our  life.  | 

This  program  of  \he  Young  Demo- 
crats—Operation Denidcracy  in  Action- 
offers  foreign  students  an  opportunity  to 
get  off  the  sidelines.  ,a  chance  to  learn 
about  and  participate  In.  If  they  so 
choose,  American  politics  at  the  local 
level. 


Operation  Democracy  In  Action  Is  a 
program  on  our  campuses  and  in  our 
communities  sponsored  for  both  foreign 
and  American  students,  for  community 
youth  and  party  leaders.  Foreign  stu- 
dents will  observe  at  close  range  the 
American  political  process.  On  the  cam- 
pus the  students  wUl  attend  special  lec- 
tures by  professors  of  political  science  on 
American  politics  and  the  issues  of  this 
campaign.  They  will  be  exposed  to  the 
mechanics  of  a  political  campaign  and 
practical  politics  by  party  officials  and 
candidates.  In  the  communities  they 
will  meet  with  candidates,  make  the 
rounds  with  them  to  meetings  and  ral- 
lies, and  work  with  precinct  leaders  and 
ward  captains. 

On  election  day  our  foreign  friends  will 
see  the  results  of  the  get-out-the-vote 
drives  as  they  visit  the  polling  places. 
They  will  visit  candidates'  headquarters, 
watch  as  the  votes  are  counted,  and  move 
with  the  candidates  as  they  celebrate 
their  victories.  All  in  aU,  they  wUl  have 
become  involved  in  the  political  process 
rather  than  standing  by  and  watching 
from  the  sidelines. 

Several  years  ago  a  survey  of  Pakistan 
students  showed  that  72  percent  felt  that 
their  studies  in  the  United  States  were 
too  theoretical.  I  hope  that  this  program 
will  complement  their  classroom  studies 
and  offer  them  a  practical  experience  in 
the  democratic  process. 

Operation  Democracy  in  Action,  Mr. 
President,  is  more  than  just  a  new  edu- 
cational program.  It  is  a  new  form  of 
foreign  relations— grassroots  foreign  re- 
lations. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  their  full  support  to  this  worthwhile 
project. 
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IMPORTANT  SCANDINAVIAN-AMER- 
ICAN TRAINEE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  event 
that  took  place  in  Pittsburgh  recently, 
I  believe,  deserves  special  attention  and 
commendation.  On  September  8.  at  the 
Duquesne  Club,  about  30  key  officials  of 
a  number  of  the  area's  leading  industrial 
concerns  and  banking  institutions  at- 
tended a  meeting  to  consider  participat- 
ing in  a  unique  trainee  program  con- 
ducted by  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation.  It  enables  young  Scandi- 
navians to  acquire  additional  skills  and 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  United 
States  through  on-the-job  career  train- 
ing of  from  1  year  to  18  months  dura- 
tion. 

Carefully  screened  to  Insure  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  experience,  charac- 
ter, ability,  and  interest,  these  young  men 
and  women  bring  to  their  American  as- 
signments the  urUque  contribution  of 
traditional  Scandinavian  intelligence  and 
industry.  Both  the  long-  and  short-term 
advantages  of  this  international  project 
for  the  American  business  community 
have  been  acknowledged  by  leading  U.S. 
executives,  administrators,  and  educa- 
tors. The  Foundation  arranges  training 
lor  representatives  of  all  countries  in 
Scandinavia,  and  Is  particularly  anxious 
to  increase  participation  In  the  program 
by  young  Finns  who  might  not  otherwise 
have  the  opportunity  to  gain  experience 
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in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
this  two-way  exposure  serves  to  help 
broaden  the  understanding  between  two 
freedom-loving  countries  that  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  a  vigorous  private  enterprise 
system. 

It  is  pertinent  to  mention  that,  in  a 
statement  of  mine  4  years  ago  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressigmai.  Rkcord,  I 
referred  to  Finland  as  "a  nation  of  In- 
tegrity" and  stressed  that  increased  ben- 
eficial trade  between  Finland  and  the 
United  States  merits  our  encourag«nent. 
Since  then  commerce  with  this  small  but 
stalwart  country  has  been  expanding  I 
am  glad  to  report.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  aforementioned  trainee  program  con- 
tributes significantly  to  long-range  trade 
policy  objectives. 

With  respect  to  the  meeting  In  Pitts- 
burgh on  September  8,  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  this  unique,  no  handout  program 
was  given  to  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness community  In  Allegheny  County  by 
Mr.  Taavl  Pohjanpalo,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Fiimlsh-American  Society  in 
Helsinki. 

Arrangements  were  carried  out  for  the 
presentation  by  John  A.  Donley,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  field  of- 
fice in  Pittsburgh.  The  efforts  of  Mr 
Donley,  former  Director  of  the  US 
Trade  Development  Mission  to  Finland 
in  1964,  aided  In  bringing  about  an 
imtial  request  from  those  at  the  meeting 
for  approximately  50  trainees,  with  a 
number  of  industry  executives  request- 
mg  more  time  to  submit  additional  re- 
quirements. I  understand  that  Roy  L 
Morgan,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Field 
Services  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, was  Insti-umental  in  arranging  for 
acUvities  of  a  similar  nature  at  other 
industrial  communities  during  Mr  Poh- 
janpalo's  brief  tour  of  the  United  States 
this  month. 

Also  at  the  conference  In  Pittsburgh 
to  help  assist  the  project  was  the  direc- 
tor of  the  exchange  division  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation  and  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  Fin- 
nish-American Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  City,  a  prime  objective  of 
which  is  to  aid  in  increasing  trade  and 
investment  opportunities  between  the 
two  countries. 

Higtilights  of  Mr.  Pohjanpalo's  pres- 
entation and  the  favorable  regwnse  it 
received  were  recounted  in  an  excellent 
summary  by  William  Allan,  business  edi- 
tor of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  Mr.  Allan's  article 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  close  of  mv 
remarks. 

I  commend  his  informative  report  on 
this  trainee  program  and  the  focus  it 
offers  on  a  notable  example  of  effec- 
tive international  relations  in  action 
For  further  details  about  the  project, 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation 
should  be  contacted  at  127  East  73d 
Street,  New  York  City. 

In  my  judgment,  this  International 
training  program,  which  Is  carried  out 
through  private  Initiatives  and  funds, 
deserves  even  greater  participation  by 
American  business  and  industry  in  the 
days  ahead. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoRo, 
as  follows: 

I'lx  Taxk  36:  Kutw-AMnticAN  Tkaimek  Plan 
Stakts  Orr  Big 
(By  WUllam  Allan) 
Trained  employees  these  days  are  where 
you  And  them. 

Two  dozen  Plttcburgh  executives,  most  oi 
them  In  personnel,  were  Introduced  to  a 
program  yesterday  whereby  Scandinavian 
workers,  with  two  years  experience  in  their 
fields,  will  come  over  here  and  work,  for 
about  18  months  in  order  to  gain  knowledge 
of  American  Industrial  ways. 

Taavi  Pobjanpalo.  managing  director  of 
the  Finnish-American  Society,  explained 
that  some  200  to  300  Scandinavians  annually 
come  to  America  every  year  under  the  Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation   program. 

They  pay  their  own  way  plus  their  own 
health  and  accident  Insurance,  and  the 
American  firm  pays  them  either  a  coat-of- 
llTlng  allowance  (up  to  •325  a  month  In  the 
case  of  technicians,  etc.)  or  the  going  Amer- 
ican wage  (in  the  case  of  registered  engi- 
neers and  other  professions). 

The  program  has  as  many  facets  as  there 
are  industries: 

The  trainee  learns  American  methods  and 
products,  so  he  knows  of  them  if  be  ever 
has  to  c»tler  or  write  specifications  for  equip- 
ment. 

He,  or  she,  brings  European  Ideas  wltli  him 
for  exchange  (the  Finns  turn  out  some  cf  the 
world's  beet  designers)  and  also  In-clepth 
knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  markets. 

The  visitor  Just  might  turn  out  to  be  an 
excellent  representative  of  the  American  firm 
when  he  returns  to  his  native  land. 

"This  great  country  (America)  does  not 
need  a  small  Finland,"  BCr.  Pohjanpalo 
added,  in  a  political  sense,  "but  these  people 
turn  out  to  be  the  best  ambassadors  your 
country  has  because  they  understand  Amer- 
ican problems,  American  ways  and  American 
thinking." 

Yesterday's  meeting  was  set  up  by  John  A. 
Donley,  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Field 
OfSce,  T7.S.  Department  of  Ccmmerce,  whose 
office  in  the  New  Federal  Building  will  act 
as  a  clearing  house. 

The  trainees  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
22  and  35,  although  the  average  is  about  24; 
have  a  good  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage: have  two  year's  experience  In  their 
field  after  education,  and  have  good  char- 
acter and  professional  references. 

Their  experience  ranges  throughout  most 
fields,  from  typists  through  secretary,  ac- 
countant, marketing,  advertising;  trainees  are 
available,  one  female  category  being  "restau- 
rant hostess." 

The    American-Scandinavian    Foundation 
has  a  Pittsburgh  chapter,  which  has  prom- 
ised aid  In  helping  the  trainees  get  settled. 
What  was  the  reaction  of  the  Pittsburgh 
executives  at  the  session? 

One.  from  an  engineering  design  firm,  sat 
down  and  wrote  out  an  "order"  for  26 
trainees,  about  half  engineers  and  half 
draftsmen. 

The  Indication  was  that  he  was  seeking 
employees  to  get  the  firm  over  the  present 
boom. 

OAS  PEACE  FORCE  WITHDRAWS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Inter- 
American  peace  force  was  assembled  to 
bring  order  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
then  racked  by  bloody  strife. 

At  the  time,  the  press  was  Jammed 
with  gloomy  reports — either  bemoaning 
President  Johnson's  timely  Intervention 
or  predicting  a  widening  crisis  in  the 
Caribbean. 


The  doom  spreaders  have  been  proven 
wrong.  UJS.  troops  and  subsequently 
the  men  of  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Force  were  able  to  quiet  conditions  to 
the  point  where  an  imquestionably  hon- 
est and  fair  national  election  could  be 
conducted. 

Now  the  peace  force — which  once  num- 
bered 22,000  men  from  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica— has  left  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  salute  Brazilian  Gen.  Alvaro  Alves  de 
Silva  Braga  and  his  predecessor,  Oen. 
Hugo  Panasco  Alvim,  for  their  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  this  difficult  task. 

The  task  of  keeping  the  peace  now 
reverts  to  the  duly  elected  President, 
Joaquin  Balaguer,  and  the  Dominican 
armed  forces  and  police. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
United  States  is  continuing  to  keep  ad- 
visers in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  bet- 
ter train  the  local  police  in  riot  control 
and  nonlethal  techniques  of  keeping 
order. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  there  should  be  continued  and  kept 
ready,  a  permanent  Inter-American 
peace  force,  that  can  serve  as  a  fire 
brigade  for  the  Americas. 

Hopefully,  this  will  be  one  of  the  topics 
to  be  discussed  at  a  forthcoming  Latin 
American  Summit  meeting. 

I  have  long  said  that  a  permanent  in- 
ternational peace  force  could  help  Latin 
nations  to  reduce  spending  for  arma- 
ment and  national  armies,  and  instead 
direct  their  funds  toward  the  more  im- 
portant task  of  building  healthier,  hap- 
pier societies. 

However,  it  is  time  now  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  men  of  the  mission  just  ended 
for  the  patient  and  outstanding  job  they 
did  and  for  helping  to  give  the  demo- 
cratic process  an  opportunity  to  function 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  E.  DAVIS,  NA- 
TIONAL COMMANDER,  AMERICAN 
LEOION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  September  1,  former 
North  Dakota  Gov.  John  E.  Davis  was 
elected  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  at  their  48th  national 
convention  held  here  in  Washington. 

As  I  said  on  that  date,  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  honors  that  has  ever  come 
to  the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  I  am 
sure  that  Comdr.  John  Davis  will  occupy 
this  office  with  honor  and  distinction.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Commander 
Davis'  speech  accepting  this  high  and 
Important  post  be  Inserted  in  the  Com- 
GRESSioNAL  RECORD  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

In  his  remarks  Commander  Davis  out- 
lines the  program  he  proposes  for  the 
American  Legion  for  the  coming  year. 
The  program  he  has  undertaken  is  one 
from  which  all  Americans  can  gain  in- 
spiration. It  is  the  type  of  program 
which  in  its  implementation  can  do  much 
to  strengthen  and  preserve  our  Republic. 
Through  the  fine  organization  he  heads 
with  its  more  than  2  Mt  million  members, 
I  know  that  this  program  will  be  carried 
to  every  part  of  our  country. 


I  commend  his  remarks  and  his  pro- 
gram not  only  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
but  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  great 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACCEFTAMCB  8PK«CH  OF  JOHN   E.  DaVIS,  UPON 

Election  as  National  Commandkr  of  the 
Amkrican  Lkcion,  September  1,  1966 
Fellow  Delegates  to  this  48th  National 
Convention,  fellow  Legionnaires  and  friends 
of  The  American  Legion — I'm  grateful  for 
the  honor  you  have  Just  bestowed  upon  me 
and  for  the  vote  of  confidence  you  placed 
with  me  to  serve  as  yoiir  National  Com- 
mander during  the  year  ahead. 

To  our  retiring  National  Commander  El 
James,  you  have  my  deepest  respect,  Sir,  and 
my  compliments  on  a  Job  well  done. 

The  responsibility  I  feel  upon  election  to 
this  office  ia  Just  as  real  and  Jtut  as  urgent 
as  that  of  any  task,  either  public  or  private, 
that  I  have*ver  undertaken. 

For  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
American  Legionnaires  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  my  candidacy — for  the  valued 
assistance  of  the  men  and  women  of  my 
home  Department  of  North  Dakota  who  have 
labored  long  and  diligently  for  this  mo- 
ment— for  the  love  and  loyalty  of  my  family 
throiigh  another  long  campaign — for  aU  this 
and  much  more,  I  thank  you. 

The  office  of  National  Commander  of  The 
American  Legion  offers  an  opportxmlty  for 
service  which  can  come  to  few  men.  I  am 
both  proud  and  humble  to  have  received  this 
opportunity — proud  of  my  long  association 
with  this  great  American  Legion  which  has 
been  a  bulwark  of  democracy  for  nearly 
half  a  century — humble  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  work  that  remains  before  us. 

This  Convention  has  given  us  Important 
mandates  that  will  determine  oiir  course 
of  action  for  the  coming  year.  It  shall  be- 
come an  Important  part  of  my  work  to  stim- 
ulate and  to  motivate  the  entire  organiza- 
tion as  we  labor  together  to  implement  the 
mandates  adopted  at  this  convention. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  done  here  can 
bring  a  strong,  new  lease  on  life  to  The 
American  Legion,  and  I  believe  this  is  vltallj 
Important  both  to  the  future  of  the  Legion 
and  to  the  future  of  America.  I  am  referring, 
of  course,  to  convention  action  making  Viet 
Nam  era  veterans  eligible  for  membership  in 
The  American  Legion. 

With  congressional  action  amending  our 
charter  to  make  this  new  generation  of  vet- 
erans eligible.  It  remains  for  The  American 
Legion — for  you  and  me — to  let  these  men 
know  what  The  American  Legion  Is  aU  about. 
We  must  make  sure  they  are  properly  and 
cordially  invited  to  Join  ranks  with  us. 

Surely  the  common  bond  which  we  now 
have  with  each  other — we  must  share  equally 
with  them.  They,  too,  have  worn  the  uni- 
form of  their  country  proudly  and  honorably 
in  an  era  of  international  hostility  not  iden- 
tified as  a  war,  but  which  has  claimed  far 
too  many  American  fighting  men. 

The  number  of  Americans  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  in  Viet  Nam  makes  this  the 
fifth  most  costly  struggle  In  American  his- 
tory in  terms  of  human  life.  The  end  is  not 
in  sight.  Their  cause  Is  the  same  as  was 
ours — to  stem  the  tide  of  aggression,  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  individual  human 
being,  to  save  for  other  free  men  their  right 
of  self-determination. 

I'm  proud  of  the  decision  of  this  conven- 
tion to  invite  these  men  and  women  to  walk 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  us.  It  Is  a  privi- 
lege which  they  have  earned.  As  of  right 
now  I  expect  every  American  Legionnaire  to 
Join  with  me  In  preparing  to  welcome  these 
men  and  women  into  The  American  Legion. 
I  urge  each  of  you  to  Join  with  me  In 
responsible  action  and  In  responsible  promo- 
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tlon  of  the  stands  tiken  by  The  American 
Legion  so  that  we  njay  further  inspire  the 
confidence  of  our  fellbw  Americans  and  that 
we  may  make  our  oiBanlzatlon  increasingly 
attractive,  not  only  td  the  newly  eligible,  but 
to  those  who  have  long  been  eligible  but 
have  not  yet  Joined  pur  cause. 
In  1966  we  showed  la  gain  in  membership. 
_  We  are  almost  certain  to  register  another 
increase  In  1966,  and  ;  want  to  make  it  three 
in  a  row  in  1967.    Ar^  you  with  me? 

I  know  you  are,  and  I  need  your  help,  for 
I  have  learned  in  my  limvels  across  the  coun- 
try there  are  many  p«(qple,  including  eligible 
veterans  who  Just  dont  know  what  The 
American  Legion  is  all  about. 

The  American  Legion  has  nothing  tangible 
to  sell.  There  is  no  ^U  on  which  to  seU 
our  organization  other  than  service.  Let  me 
ask  you.  what  noblei^  aspirations  can  man 
have  than  to  be  of  seiMce  to  his  God  and  to 
his  fellow  man? 

The  basic  organizational  structure  of  The 
American  Legion  is  [today  essentially  the 
same  as  it  was  when  The  American  Legion 
was  founded.  We  are  t<»day.  as  we  were  then 
a  community  service  f)rganizaUon  with  our 
roots  deep  in  local  activities.  It  Is  at  the 
Post  level  where  we  |  establish  our  record 
and  our  prestige. 

Being  this  type  of  ani  organization,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  serve  today  on  the  basis  of 
today's  needs.  One  of]  the  pressing  needs  of 
America,  as  I  see  it,  isi  a  return  to  the  tried 
and  true  values  of  patriotism  and  the  basic 
principles  of  Americanism.  There  is  no  or- 
ganization in  this  lan<l  better  prepared  and 
better  organized  to  stimulate  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  of  ou^  people— that  spirit— 
which  conceived  the  pititoclple  of  government 
of  the  people,  by  th 
people.  This  is  the  sp 
and  safeguarded  that 
centuries. 

We  know  that  ours  1 
we  see  it  in  the  heroic  actions  or  young 
Americans  now  serving  Itaielr  country  in  Viet. 
Nam  and  other  troubled  areas  around  the 
world.  We  see  It  here  at  home  in  the  fine 
attitudes  and  the  responsible  citizenship 
exhibited  by  the  vast  Imajorlty  of  our  peo. 
pie— young  and  old  ali^. 

Yet,  there  is  that  loud  and  Irresponsible 
element  that  draws  s^  much  attention  to 
Itself  because  of  the  ofii-beat.  unpopular  and 
sometimes  dangerous  aotlons  which  they 
espouse.  That  element,  because  of  the  at- 
tenUon  which  it  draw^,,  could  well  be  mis- 
taken for  the  consensus  of  the  American 
people.  Therein  Ues  th«  real  danger  created 
by  these  people  who  disfeent  so  violently  and 
someUmes  lawlessly,  tfrom  the  positions 
taken  by  their  country  f  Meeting  our  national 
security. 

It  Is  conceivable  theite  could  be  no  future 
unless  there  be  an  or^terly  society— unless 
there  be  respect  for  ill  our  laws— unless 
there  be  responsible  citfaenshlp  among  all  of 
our  people. 

Those  who  wilfully  violate  the  law  should 
be  fairly  and  Impartially  Judged  and,  where 
found  guilty,  forthrlghtly  punished  for  their 
acts  of  wrong  doing.  Only  then  do  we  have 
the  undergirding  for  siistalnlng  our  nation 
through  this  perilous  iperiod  of  history 
only  then  can  we  move  Uiead  with  programs 
that  will  provide  for  thci  improvement  of  our 
society  and  the  well-belpg  of  our  people. 

This  Is  a  time  for  pailjence,  tolerance  and 
understanding.  It  Is  ni*  the  time  for  hot 
headed  violence  and  clvi  disobedience  which 
breeds  crime  and  dtsorddi*. 

We  m  The  Americanj  Legion  defend  the 
right  Of  dissent  by  all  |dltlzens  of  this  Re- 
pubUc.  But  we  also  demand  that  those  who 
dissent  assume  the  respdaslblUty  for  offering 
reasonable  alternatives  to  those  courses  of 
action  with  which  they  disagree.  This  has 
D«en  the  attitude  of  The  American  Legion 
through  the  years,  not  Just  since  the  issue 
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people  and  for  the 

jit  which  has  nurtured 

inclple  for  nearly  two 

;  a  living  Jieritage,  for 


of  Viet  Nam  became  heated.  It  shaU  con- 
tinue to  be  the  posture  of  The  American 
Legion  in  the  year  ahead. 

Finally,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  cover  today 
all  the  things  that  are  in  my  heart  and 
on  my  mind  for  the  coming  year,  I  would 
remind  you  that  I  have  been  associated  with 
our  National  Security  Commission  for  some 
20  years,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  need  for  national  unity- the  contin- 
ued maintenance  of  our  armed  forces  In  a 
state  of  readiness  to  meet  our  global  com- 
mitments— and  the  revitallzatlon  of  our 
moral  strength  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  wav 
of  life. 

The  American  Legion  has  an  important 
role  in  the  maintenance  of  both  the  moral 
and  physical  strength  of  this  nation,  and 
I  propose  that  we  address  ourselves  whole- 
heartedly to  these  major  efforts  in  the  year 
ahead. 

1.  To  exert  American  Legion  influence  to 

the  fullest  extent  where  it  is  most  effective 

in  the  local  community.  There,  by  the  op- 
portunities offered  through  our'  established 
programs,  by  example  of  Post  activity  and 
by  personal  example  of  all  Legionnaires, 
let's  strive  to  complement  significantly  the 
virtues  of  famUy,  church  and  community 
life.  Let's  help  in  every  way  we  can  to  re- 
vitalize the  moral  strength  of  our  people. 

2.  At  the  national  level,  let  xis  strive  to 
carry  out  all  of  the  vital  mandates  of  this 
convention,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  those 
which  Involve  the  physical  strength  of  the 
nation,  and  the  manner  in  which  Amer- 
ica carries  out  her  relationships  with  other 
members  of  the  family  of  nations. 

We  want  to  be  sure  of  oiir  security,  and 
until  we  see  signs  of  sincerity  and  a  gen- 
uine desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
communist  world— and  no  such  sign  has  yet 
been  seen— The  American  Legion  must  and 
will  continue  to  be  America's  strongest  ad- 
vocate of  peace  through  strength. 
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EUGENE  V.   ROSTOW 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
your  attention  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  President's  announcement  yester- 
day of  his  intention  to  appoint  Mr.  Eu- 
gene V.  Rostow  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs. 

This  is  an  excellent  appointment.  I 
compliment  the  President  on  his  choice. 
And  I  commend  his  action  to  my  Senate 
colleagues. 

I  have  known  Gene  Rostow  for  some 
30  years.  He  is  an  old  friend.  I  respect 
and  admire  his  character,  ability,  per- 
sonality, and  devotion  to  duty.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  greatest  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity. He  has  contributed  much  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  my  home  State,  and 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Rostow  was  not  bom  in  Connecti- 
cut, but  in  neighboring  New  York.  How- 
ever, most  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in 
our  great  State.  And  Connecticut  is  the 
better  for  his  having  done  so. 

As  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  he  has 
helped  to  train  and  broaden  the  horizons 
of  an  entire  generation  of  young  law- 
yers— men  who  are  now  taking  respon- 
sible places  in  their  communities  and  in 
the  service  of  their  States  and  of  our 
country. 

Gene  Rostow  is  a  graduate  of  Yale. 
And  he  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
men  produced  by  that  great  institution 
who  feel  deeply  the  call  to  serve  "For 
God,  for  country,  and  for  Yale." 

His  is  one  of  the  outstanding  legal 
minds  In  the  United  States.    He  has 


been  a  member  of  the  Yale  Law  School 
faculty  since  1938.  And  his  10-year 
period  as  dean  of  that  institution  was  a 
time  of  rigorous  training  but  intellectual 
enrichment  for  all  who  attended  the 
school. 

In  addiUon  to  his  profound  legal 
background,  Mr.  Rostow  Is  both  an  econ- 
omist and  a  historian.  He  is  also  a 
serious  student  of  his  own  country's  his- 
tory and  traditions. 

In  1959-60,  he  was  invited  to  Cam- 
bridge University  in  England  where  he 
was  Pitt  professor  in  American  history 
and  institutions. 

His  contributions  outside  the  field  of 
education  are  numerous.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Judicial  Council  of 
Connecticut  for  the  past  ll  years  In 
1954-55.  he  served  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's National  Committee  Tb  Study 
Antitrust  Laws.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Peace  Corps 

Nor  is  he  new  to  the  Department  of 
State.  For  in  World  War  n,  he  was  an 
adviser  to  the  Department.  And  he  has 
been  a  consultant  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary since  1961. 

He  has  written  numerous  books  and 
articles,  particularly  on  legal  subjects 

I  wiU  not  cit€  his  awards  and  honors, 
but  they  are  many. 

I  will  not  list  his  memberships  In  or- 
ganizations, though  they,  too,  are  many 

I  will  mention  four  things  of  which  he 
IS   particularly  proud— his  wife.   Edna 
and  three  fine  children— Victor,  Jessica' 
and  Charles. 

Connecticut  is  proud  of  Gene  Rostow 

I  can  only  say  that  if  we  must  lose 
him,  we  are  happy  that  it  is  to  the  serv- 
ice of  us  all. 

He  will  make  a  great  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs. 


THE  COURTS,  AND  ALCOHOUSM  AS 
A  DISEASE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  three 
decisions  in  courts  in  California  New 
York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  point 
up  the  Increasing  awareness  that  alco- 
holism is  a  disease  and  must  be  regarded 
as  such  before  the  law. 

An  August  16  opinion  by  Judge  Harold 
H.  Greene  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions,  criminal  di- 
vision, reaffirms  the  Easter  decision  that 
a  chronic  alcoholic  may  not  be  convicted 
or  sent  to  prison  on  account  of  his  in- 
toxication and  details  the  unfilled  need 
for  proper  cUnical  care  of  alcoholics  at 
the  local  level  as  an  alternative  to  jail. 

The  opinion  rendered  last  May  in  the 
municipal  court  of  Los  Angeles  eloquent- 
ly states  the  case  for  the  court's  recogni- 
tion of  alcoholism  as  a  disease. 

The  June  6  decision  In  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
New  York  by  Judge  Harold  P.  Burke 
rules  that  alcoholism  is  a  disability 
qualified  for  disability  insurance  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  the  light  of  the  Interest  that  has 
been  displayed  in  the  developing  body 
of  law  relating  to  alcoholism  as  a  disease, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  three 
decisions  be  included  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  court 
decisions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
DBBTUcr  or  Colttkbia  Cottbt  of   Oenebal 

Sksszoms,  Ckimiitai.  Dtvibion 
distucr  of  columbia,  plaimtiff,  v.  sichako 

WALTISS,    CSnCINAI,    ACTION    KO.       DC    KlftO- 

m;  wnxiAM  n.  catnok,  crimtnai.  action 
»o.  DC  iBi<*-««;  ■oanrr  b»own,  cumMAL 

ACnOM  MO.  BC  I«TT»-6«;  BOBHkT  B.  MOOBB. 
CBIMINAI.  ACTION  NO.  DC  tiaTS-MI  BOBKBT 
J.  (UCZrH,  CBIMINAI.  ACTION  HO.  DC  ai«39- 
••:  AMD  TALVOBO  L.  Mn.l.BI,  CBIMIMAL  AC- 
TIOM  MO.  DC   B1M4-M,  DBFUIDANTS. 

Opinion 
Tb«M  Biz  CBMB  UluatTBto  TBrloua  upects 
of  the  etaronto  alooboUam  problem.  Because 
thiM  problem  b4s  caused  considerable  con- 
cern and  some  confusloD,  it  may  be  useful. 
In  the  context  of  the  present  cases,  to  ex- 
amine the  various  issues  that  have  arisen  In 
recent  months. 

The  proceaa  of  cbronic  alcoholic  adjodica- 
tlon  consists  In  essence  of  three  distinct 
stages,  which  wlU  be  discussed  hereinafter 
seriatim. 

I 
When  an  Individual  Is  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Court  on  a  charge  of  in- 
toxication. It  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
whether  he  Is  a  chronic  alcoholic  within 
the  meaning  of  D.  C.  Code  I  24-602  This 
Is  so  because  of  th«  holding  in  Easter 
V.  District  o/  Columl)ia.  — ^U.8.  App.  DC. — , 
361  F.  ad  60  (1906).  that  "cbronic  alcoholism 
U  a  defense  to  a  charge  of  public  intoxica- 
tion" and  that  those  afflicted  with  chronic 
Blcobollsm  may  not  be  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  D.  C.  Code  i  36-128(a] . 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
whether  the  defense  of  chronic  alcoholism 
must  be  raised  afflrmatlvely  by  the  defendant 
to  be  cognlBBble  by  the  Court.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  sounder  view  is  that  the  Court  has 
the  obligation  to  inject  this  Issue  on  Its  own 
motion  when  It  appears  likely  from  the  evi- 
dence that  the  defense  may  be  available. 
When  the  judge  recognizes  a  prima  facie  case 
of  chronic  alcoholism  from  the  defendant's 
criminal  record,  he  should  not  c'ose  his  eyes 
to  the  posslblllty  of  this  defense,  particularly 
when,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  defendant 
himself  lacks  both  counsel  and  the  Intellec- 
tuBl  capacity  to  rata*  the  defense  on  bis 
own. 

Onc«  the  Issue  has  been  injected,  a  hear- 
ing must  be  held  to  determine  whether  the 
defendant  Is,  In  fact,  a  chronic  alcoholic. 
D.C.  Code  i  24-504."  While  a  criminal  record 
la  some  evidence  of  chronic  alcoholism.  It  Is 
obviously  not  sufficient,  standing  by  Itself,  to 
warrant  adjudicating  the  person  Involved 
•  chronic  alcoboUc.  lliat  adjudication  can 
generally  not  be  made  without  the  assistance 
of  expert  testimony. 

The  practice  In  the  past  has  been  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health  to  furnish  to  the  Court  twice  a  week 
an  expert  capable  of  Interviewing  suspected 
chronic  alcoholics  and  of  testifying  with  re- 
spect to  bis  conclusions.  On  June  28,  1966. 
the  Court  was  Informed  that  this  program 
of  pre-trial  screening  would  be  stepped  up  to 
a  dally  basis,  and  that  In  the  meantime  the 
twice- weekly  screenings  would  continue. 

Defendants  Robert  J.  Smith  and  William 
N.  Caynor  (sm  well  as  a  number  of  others) 
wer*  arrested  on  Intoxication  charges  be- 
tween August  6  and  8  and  htid  In  Jail  pend- 
ing the  expected  ^pearmnc*  of  an  expert  for 
screening  preparatot7  to  •  hMtflag  on  the 
chronic  alcohoUsin  Issue.  However,  no  such 
expert  was  made  available  to  the  Court  at 
any  time  last  week,  and  the  Court  was  there- 


fore unable  to  hold  the  hearings  which  are 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  further  action. 

Had  the  Court  been  made  aware  initially 
that  expert  testimony  and  assistance  would 
not  be  provided,  it  would  have  been  bound 
to  release  these  defendants  as  soon  as  they 
were  brought  before  the  Court:  •  for  these 
persons  could  not  have  been  held  In  con- 
finement Indefinitely,  or  until  such  time  as 
expert  testimony  might  again  be  furnished 
to  the  Coort.*  In  short,  defendants  Smith 
and  Caynor  were  held  in  confinement  last 
week  solely  because  the  commitments  to  the 
Court  were  not  kept. 

This  situation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
recur.  The  Department  of  Public  Health  is 
now  furnishing  expert  personnel  to  assist 
In  the  screening  of  persons  suspected  of 
chronic  alcoholism,  and  assurances  have 
been  given  that  this  service  will  continue  to 
be  made  available.  The  Court  will  in  the 
future  Insist  upon  strict  adherence  to  the 
commftments. 

However.  Insofar  as  the  defendants  Smith 
and  Caynor  are  concerned,  they  were  ulti- 
mately released  when  it  became  apparent 
that  they  could  neither  be  screened  for  pos- 
sible chronic  alcoholism  nor  tried  on  the 
criminal  intoxication  charges.  It  does  not 
appear  practical  to  order  their  rearrest  at 
this  time  and  they  may  stand  discharged. 

n 

After  an  adjudication  has  been  made  that 
an  individual  is  a  chronic  alcoholic,  he  Is 
committed  to  a  "claaalflcatlon  and  diag- 
nostic center  for  observation,  examination 
and  cla^iacation."  D.C.  Code  I  24-606.  The 
facility  presently  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Oc- 
coquan  Workhouse.  The  Co\irt  is  being  re- 
quested in  chronic  alcoholism  cases  to  com- 
mit defendants  to  this  Institution  pursuant 
to  section  606.  and  the  question  therefore 
arises  whether  this  institution  Is  suitable 
within  the  meaning  of  the  alcoholic  re- 
habilitation statute.  The  evidence  adduced 
at  the  hearing  shows  the  following  with 
respect  to  this  facility. 

The  center  consists  of  a  single  dormitory, 
with  a  small  yard  surrounded  by  a  high 
fence.  The  patients  do  not  work,  and  they 
have  very  little  opportunity  for  exercise  or 
recreation.  They  are  also  given  very  litUe 
medical  attention.  The  defendant  Robert 
L.  Brown  testified  that  during  his  31 -day 
stay  at  the  center  be  saw  a  psychiatrist 
once — for  five  minutes.  Another  Occoquan 
patient.  Richard  T.  Walters,  was  at  the  cen- 
ter for  41  days,  and  his  total  contact  with 
a  psydUatrlst  consisted  of  one  ten-minute 
interview. 

The  patients  relate  conditions  of  over- 
crowding, lack  of  medical  attention,  un- 
certainty, unsanitary  conditions,  and  con- 
fusion. Even  If  their  statements  are  dis- 
counted to  some  extent  as  being  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  almost  universal  tendency  of 
those  in  confinement  to  complain  about 
their  treatment:  still,  their  testimony  was 
neither  impeached  nor  contradicted,  and 
must  therefore  be  given  considerable  weight. 

To  the  shortcomings  of  a  physical  nature 
must  be  added  the  fact  that  this  center  is 
located  on  grounds  with  which  many,  If 
not  most,  of  the  patients  are  familiar  as 
housing  a  penal  Institution.  The  Occoquan 
Workhouse  has  traditionally  been  used  for 
aerrle«  of  the  sentences  of  those  convicted 


<  At  this  bearing,  the  defendant  la  entitled 
to  be  reprcBented  by  eooaael,  and,  at  hl«  re- 
quest, he  may  have  a  trial  by  jury  on  Um 
alcoholism  Issue. 


*  It  would  have  been  Impractical  to  release 
these  persons  on  bond  because  bondsmen 
apparently  wlU  not  stand  surety  In  this  kind 
of  case. 

*TbeBe  prosecution*  are  brought  by  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and  at  a  minimum, 
the  District  has  the  obUgation  to  assist  tbe 
Court  (which  has  no  experts  of  its  own)  in 
the  disposition  of  cases  which  on  their  face 
raise  doubts  about  tbe  legality  of  criminal 
prosecution. 


of  intoxication.  For  that  reason.  It  would 
be  dlfBcult  to  find  a  facility  less  well  suited 
as  a  framework  for  persuading  chronic  alco- 
holics that  a  new  departure  Is  being  made, 
and  that  instead  of  a  repetition  of  the  cy- 
cle of  arrest  and  imprisonment  they  will 
finally  be  given  treatment  for  their  Illness. 
Motivation  apparently  Is  of  great  Impor- 
tance In  the  treatment  of  chronic  alcohol- 
ism: confinement  at  Occoquan  is  unlikely  to 
provide  any  chronic  alcoholic  with  the  moti- 
vation necessary  to  overcome  bis  affliction. 
It  is  of  some  Interest  that,  by  contrast  with 
the  patients,  those  who  are  at  the  Work- 
house serving  criminal  sentences  "have  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  place."  They  are 
given  preference  over  the  patients  in  every 
respect — food,  recreation,  space,  and  exer- 
cise. All  those  who  testified  at  the  hear- 
ing who  had  experienced  the  Occoquan  fa- 
cility both  as  convicts  and  as  patients  em- 
phatically agreed  that  they  preferred  crim- 
inal confinement.  The  following  statements 
are  typical:  "If  I  ever  go  back  I  want  to  go 
back  as  a  prisoner.  I  never  want  to  go  back 
down  there  as  a  patient.  At  least  I  WMi't 
be  treated  this  way"  (Tr.  14).  "If  I  have  to  go 
back  down  there  again,  bow  about  just  giving 
me  ninety  days  straight  time,  and  let  me 
do  It?"  (Tr.  28) .  'I  would  rather  be  a  pris- 
oner. I  don't  see  where  any  public  health 
Is  down  there.  Like  them  boys  say,  there  is 
nothing  down  there  to  treat  you"  (Tr.  40). 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  a  faculty  at  which 
tbese  conditions  prevail  Is  unsuitable  for 
the  treatment  of  chronic  alcoholics.  In  all 
but  name  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  penal  In- 
sUtution.  Compare  White  v.  Reid,  125  F. 
Supp.  647  (D.C.  D.C.  1964). 

Tbe  District  of  Columbia  argues  that  It 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  use  this 
center  for  diagnostic  and  classification  pur- 
poses, urging  that  It  has  presently  no  other 
place  available  for  the  performance  of  these 
services. 

Tbe  Court  has  broad  discretion  under  tbe 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Act.  and  In  view  of 
the  District's  predicament  the  Court  is  will- 
ing to  exercise  that  discretion  In  favor  of 
permitting  tbe  use  of  the  Occoquan  center 
for  diagnosis  and  classification  purposes,  pro- 
vided that  diagnosis  and  classUlCBtlon  do 
not  simply  mask  the  kind  of  incarceration 
prohibited  by  the  Easter  decision.  In  view 
of  tbe  nature  of  the  Oocoquan  facility,  this 
aim  can  be  achieved  only  If  it  is  made  cer- 
tain that  patients  are  held  there  only  for 
the  absolute  minimum  genuinely  required 
for  diagnosis  and  classlAcatlon. 

Tbe  Court  has  been  advised  at  various 
times  that  the  duration  of  confinements  at 
Occoquan  would  amount  to  Ave  days  (Tr. 
60) ,  seven  to  ten  days  (Tr.  74) ,  or  two  weeks 
(Tr.  75) .  The  defendants  Brown  and  Walters 
were  kept  at  the  center  for  31  and  41  days 
respectively.  An  examination  of  tbe  papers 
of  the  group  of  67  patients  most  recently 
returned  from  Occoquan  shows  that  none  was 
held  less  than  12  days,  25  were  held  two  to 
three  weeks.  3  were  held  four  to  five  weeks, 
and  6  were  held  five  weeks  or  more. 

In  view  of  this  record.  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  Court  must  set  time  limits  for  confine- 
ment at  the  center.  Until  now,  the  Court's 
orders  routinely  provided  for  indefinite  com- 
mltm^ts  (up  to  a  90-day  maximum)  for 
dlagncBls  and  classification.  Starting  today, 
individuals  wlU  be  committed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  for  a  period  of 
seven  days;  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  Court  with  a  rec- 
ommendation  as   provided   In  tbe  statute.' 


<Tbe  practice  apparently  has  been  simply 
to  submit  written  recommendations  without 
returning  the  patients  themselves  to  the 
Court.  But  tbe  patients  have  a  right  to  be 
present  when  the  Court  acts  upon  any  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  recommenda- 
tions, in  order  that  they  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  voice  their  objections,  if  any. 


of  Public  Health  (1) 
as    requiring    either 


This  seven-day  perjqd  appears  to  be  more 
than  adequate.  The  |>urpose  of  confinement 
at  the  center  is  to  enable  the  Department 
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to  classify  the  patient 
out-patient    treatment 


under  supervision  or  in-patient  treatment 
in  an  appropriate  Instl6utlon  and  (2)  to  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  Court  based  on  that 
classification.  Inasnwch  as  no  in-patient 
facilities  are  available  It  should  not  require 
more  than  seven  daysf-indeed  it  should  nor- 
mally reqxUre  far  lesi  than  that— to  make 
the  only  conceivable/  decision :  "  a  recom- 
mendation for  out-patient  treatment.* 

It  might  not  have  bWn  necessary  to  impose 
so  rigid  a  time  limlt|-  if  conditions  at  the 
center  were  conducive  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  alcohoUsm.  But  consistent  with  Its 
ObUgation  to  follow  tht  mandate  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  which  prohibits  the  punishment 
of  chronic  alcohoUcs.i  this  Court  is  unable 
to  approve  lengthy  confinements  in  an  insO- 
tuOon  providing  so  Iflttle  treatment  and  so 
much  simple  Incarcerdiiion.' 

TThe  third,  and  by  fit  the  most  Important 
problem  in  the  process  revolves  around  the 
decision  as  to  the  tnsetment  of  the  alco- 
hoUcs  after  diagnoefe,  adjudication  and 
classification.  Under  the  statute,  it  is' up  to 
the  Court  to  make  such  commitments  for 
treatment  as  it  deems  '*aecessary  and  proper  " 
The  Court  accordingly  must  in  every  case  de- 
termine both  the  necessity  and  the  propriety 
Of  tbe  treatment  recommended  by  the  health 
offlcials. 

At  tbe  outset.  It  canhbt  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that  the  alt*Tnatlve  of  incarcera- 
tion on  a  criminal  ba*lB  is  no  longer  avail- 
able. However  desirable  the  previous  system 
may  seem  to  some,  the  fact  is  that  the 
highest  court  of  this  BUstrtct  has  held,  in  a 
decision  in  which  all  of  its  judges  concurred, 
that  a  chronic  alcohoUa  may  not  be  convicted 
or  sent  to  prison  on  account  of  his  Intoxica- 
tion. The  District  of  Columbia  did  not  seek 
review  of  that  decision  In  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  hencfe  Easter  is  tbe  law 
which  this  Court  Is,  of  tourse,  bound  to  fol- 
low. 

Thus,  only  three  couUes  of  action  remain 
open:  (I)  to  leave  cbrinic  alcoholics  on  the 
steeet  as  long  as  they  |«re  not  actually  dis- 
orderiy  or  In  the  proce*  of  committing  some 
other  offenses;  (2)  to  artest  chronic  alcoholics 
and  then  send  them  f^*  out-patient  treat- 
ment to  a  clinic:  or  (i)  to  hospitalize  and 
teeat  chronic  alcoholifci  on  an  in-patient 
basis.  ' 


•Sixty-seven  recom4endations  were  re- 
ceived last  Friday.  Ev4»y  one  of  them  con- 
sists of  a  mlmeographetl  Bheet  of  paper,  bear- 
ing the  patient's  name  and  number,  and  the 
following  message:  "The  above  named  indi- 
vidual underwent  evaluation  in  accordance 
with  PubUc  Law  347.  Our  examination  re- 
veals that  he  suffers  from  chronic  alcohoUsm 
and  It  is  recommended  ito  the  Court  that  be 
be  committed  to  a  90t<lay  period  for  out- 
paUent  treatment. "  Tlmt  is  the  totaUty  of 
the  information  imparted  to  the  Court  as 
a  result  of  conflnementa  lasting  from  12  to 
41  days. 

•It  has  been  suggestifl  that  time  is  nec- 
essary to  make  a  diagn^s  of  diseases  other 
than  chronic  alcoboUsto.  If  the  witnesses 
who  testified  at  tbe  hearing  are  to  be  be- 
lleved  little,  if  anything,  U  being  done  along 
those  lines.  T  " 

'  The  seven-day  perii^  wlU  be  extended 
by  order  of  the  Court!  Jn  individual  cases 
when  special  circumstartoes  pertaining  to  the 
particular  patient  are  dttaonstrated. 

'  The  patients  at  Occoquan  are  under  the 
effecUve  supervUion  and  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  which  apparently  Is 
even  authorized  by  the  Oepartment  of  He^th 
to  punUh  them  for  Inlftactlons  as  If  they 
were  convicted  criminal^. 


Unlike  some  cities  which  have  traditionally 
set  aside  certain  areas  where  alcoholics  may 
be  on  the  street  relatively  unmolested  (e  g 
the  Bowery  in  New  York),  this  city  has  al- 
ways prided  itself  upon  a  more  enlightened 
attitude.  The  public  phUoeophy  in  Wash- 
ington has  always  been  that  it  was  not  con- 
sonant with  the  dignity  of  the  Nation's 
capital  to  permit  alcoholics  and  other  dere- 
licts to  encumber  the  streets  and  sidewalks, 
a  peril  to  themselves  and  a  nuisance  to 
others.  As  Judge  McGowan,  concurring  in 
the  Easter  case,  stated,  "The  community  will 
not  tolerate  uncontrolled  drunkenness  in 
public  places,  and  will  insist  that  the  police 
act  to  remove  it  as  before."  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  any  other  policy  will  continue  to 
be  unacceptable  to  this  community. 

That  leaves,  then,  two  possible  courses 
of  action.  One  Is  to  continue  the  system 
which  has  been  in  use  during  the  past  *'A 
months  since  Easter  was  decided:  the  other 
is  to  commit  to  a  hospital  sulteble  for  the 
treatment  of  chronic  alcoholics.  These  two 
alternatives— the  only  two  available  as  a 
practical  matter— wlU  now  be  examined. 

Under  the  present  system,  after  an  indi- 
vidual has  completed  his  period  of  classifica- 
tion at  Occoquan,  he  is  ahnost  invariably 
referred  to  an  out-patient  cUnlc  for  treat- 
ment, where  he  Is  given  some  medication 
and  released.  In^a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  cases,  chronic  alcoholics  who  are  so 
treated  almost  immediately  begin  to  drink 
again,  are  arrested  again,  are  brought  before 
the  Court  again."  are  released  again  to  tbe 
out-patient  clinic,  and  so  on  and  on  in  a 
dreary,  never-ending  cycle. 

Defendant  Robert  B.  Moore,  for  example 
was  arrested  for  Intoxication  fourteen  times 
since  hU  chronic  alcoholism  adjudication  In 
May:  and  Talford  Miller,  who  likewise  was 
adjudicated  a  chronic  alcohohc  In  May  has 
been  rearrested  fifteen  or  sixteen  times  since 
then.  At  least  three  of  the  six  defendants 
In  these  cases  have  been  In  court  again  on 
intoxication  charges  since  the  hearing  last 
week,  one  of  them  four  times.  And  the  ex- 
perience of  these  individuals  is  typical  of 
that  of  many  others. 

What  do  these  statistics  mean?  They  mark 
a  system  that  is  wasteful  financially  as  well 
as  psychologically.  For  one  thing,  it  requires 
the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
law  enforcement  Ome  and  energy.  Police 
officers  who  could  be  employed  much  more 
usefully  in  the  war  against  crime  must  spend 
their  time  day  after  day  picking  up  the  same 
drunks  over  and  over  again,  holding  them  for 
a  brief  period,  taking  them  to  court,  waiting 
for  their  cases  to  be  called,  and  then  watch 
them  being  turned  over  to  the  out-patient 
clinic  for  minimal  treatment  and  release  and 
a  prompt  repetition  of  the  sams  cycle  per- 
haps the  very  next  day.  This  system  is  ex- 
pensive; what  Is  more,  it  will  inevitably  end 
up  sapping  the  zeal  of  tbe  police  as  well  as 
whatever  moUvatlon  the  alcohoUcs  them- 
selves nught  have  to  make  an  effort  to  be- 
come rehabilitated.  Moreover,  few  hard-core 
alcoholics  are  likely  to  be  cured  or  to  have 
their  condition  alleviated  on  this  basis  and 
unless  something  is  done,  this  futUe  process 

*K*^  ^.*^f  ^^*°  consideration   to  ordering 

SL/  ^''t"'*°  °^  '=°'"*  appearanc«r  fo? 
those  already  adjudged  chronic  alcoholics 
on  Uie  theory  that  such  persons  are  legally 
^  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  should  be  turned  over  to  that 
Department  as  soon  as  they  are  arrested 
However,  at  least  for  the  present,  court  an-' 
pearances  should  continue,  even  though  the 
Court  has  no  power  to  convict  these  in- 
dividuals and  even  though  their  adjudication 
for  chronic  alcoholism,  once  made,  need  not 
be  repeated  for  90  days.  The  requirement 
of  court  appearances  provides  a  mechanism 
of  control  which,  on  balance,  serves  a  useful 
funcUon  and  should  be  retained 
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is  doomed  to  be  repeated  endlessly,  with  the 
same  cast  of  characters  week  upon  week, 
except  for  the  elimination  of  those  unable 
to  survive  the  rigors  of  winter  on  this  regime, 
and  their  replacement  by  hardier  drunks 

The  other  alternative  Is  to  commit  to  a 
hospital  for  90  days,  or,  If  necessary,  for  180 
days,  until  a  cure  Is  effected.  The  difficulty, 
of  course,  is  that  no  such  hospital  U  now 
available,  and  it  will  not  be  available  unless 
the  District  designates  arid  staffs  an  institu- 
tion large  enough  to  accommodate  those 
hard-core  alcohoUcs  who  cannot  be  helped 
on  any  other  basis.  No  doubt  such  a  faclUty 
will  be  expensive;  it  will  be  difficult  to  locate 
a  building  that  Is  both  available  and  suit- 
able; the  staffing  will  make  considerable  de- 
mands upon  scarce  medical  resources;  and 
there  U  no  guarantee  that  some  of  the 
chronic  alcoholics  can  be  helped  at  all  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  in-patlent 
facility  represente  the  only  chance  for  solv- 
ing  the  problem.  Certainly,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  out-patient  care  Is  totally  inappro- 
priate for  many  of  those  who  appear  before 
tbe  Court  every  day. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  tbe  Court 
would  clearly  have  the  authority  "  to  refuse 
to  make  commitments  of  hard-core  chronic 
alcoholics  to  out-patient  facUlUes  obviously 
unsuitable  for  them.  Cf.  Peoples  v.  DUtrict 
Of  Columbia.  75  A.2d  845  (Mun.  App  DC 
1950).  If  this  were  to  be  done,  thrconse- 
quence    would    be    that    these    Individuals 

^"  Kn!f  '*"  '*''  ""*  **'««*»  without  the 
posslblUty  of  either  chronic  alcoholic  treat- 
ment  or  criminal  punishment,  and  tbe  pres- 
sure would  presumably  be  great  upon  the 
responsible  authorities  to  provide  in-patlent 
facilities  for  them. 

»»T!^  *°."y  "'"^  "  ^°"'«'  ^°^  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  exercise  this  authority  Where 
the  expenditure  of  funds  is  Involved  the 
courts  can  and  should  operate  only  in  the 
framework  created- by  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches.  In  essence,  the  choice  be- 
tween the  various  alternatives  must  there- 
fore be  for  the  District  of  Columbia  not  for 
the  Court.  The  chronic  alcoholic  problem  is 
but  one  of  many  facing  this  city.  Varied 
demands,  some  of  them  no  doubt  as  justified 
as  those  arising  out  of  the  chronic  alcoholic 
situation,  are  constanUy  being  made  upon 
the  necessarily  limited  funds  and  enerSes 
available  to  the  District  government  It  U 
that  government  which  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  making  a  choice  among  the  multi- 
tude of  needs;  it  U  not  the  function  of  this 
Court  so  to  shape  Its  orders  as  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  to  cause  the  District  to  prefer 
one  of  its  responsibilities  over  another. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Court  could 
not  much  more  appropriately  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Act  if  in-patient 
faculties  were  avaUable.  Nor  is  it  to  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  District  will 
not  bi  Hiduced.  by  the  facts  themselves,  to 
deal  decisively  with  tbe  chronic  alcoholism 
problem.     These  facts  are  plain. 

The  Easter  decision  wlU  not  go  away  The 
1947  alcoholic  rehablUUtlon  law  wlU  not  go 
away.  And  tbe  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  chronic  alcohoUcs  are  not  Ukely  to 
vanish.  Some  may  feel  that  the  system  of 
criminal  punishment  which  at  least  pro- 
vided a  drylng-out  period  for  alcoholics  was 
a  perfecOy  appropriate  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems Of  alcohoUsm.  Others  beUeve  that  ac- 
tion taken  much  earker  to  Unplement  the 
1947  law  would  not  have  brought  the  com- 
munity to  its  present  Impasse.  But  the  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  neither  by  regret  or  resent- 
ment over  the  Easter  decision  nor  by  recrim- 
ination about  what  might  or  should  have 
been   done   to   carry   out   the   congressional 

"  Under  tbe  very  broad  statutory  provision 
authorizing  it  to  "issue  such  orders  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  proper"  (D.C.  Code  {  24- 
606(a)). 
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mandate.  Effectively,  the  cbolce  now  lies  be- 
tween perpetuating  for  the  Indefinite  future 
a  syatem  of  out-patient  treatment,  punc- 
tuated by  periodic  arresta  and  court  appear- 
ances, with  the  attendant  co«t  in  police  time 
and  effort,  court  time  and  effort,  confualon, 
dlsiUualonment,  and  continued  human  suf- 
fering, on  the  one  band;  and  Instituting  a. 
bold  attack  upon  the  problem  in  an  effort 
to  solve  it  once  and  for  all,  on  the  other. 

It  seems  plain  that  the  only  program  with 
any  chance  of  achieving  both  success  and 
stability  la  a  swift  and  decisive  move  effec- 
tively to  carry  out  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  for  which  Congress  had  such  high 
hopes,"  by  providing  the  kind  of  in-patient 
facilities  which  will  permit  the  removal  of 
alcoholics  from  their  environment  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  give  genuine  treat- 
ment an  opportunity  to  operate.  Once  that 
Is  done,  the  Court  will  for  the  first  time  be 
enabled  to  issue  orders  that  are  tnUy 
"proper"  In  implementing  the  statutory  pur- 
poses. 

rv 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  charges  against 
Rol>ert  J.  Smith  and  William  N.  Caynor  will 
be  dismissed.  The  Court  approves  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Departnient  of 
Public  Health  with  respect  to  Roliert  L. 
Brown  and  Richard  T.  Walters,  and  orders 
their  treatment  at  the  out-patient  cUnlc  for 
the  remainder  of  the  ninety-day  period  since 
their  adjudication  as  chronic  alcoboLjs. 
Rot>ert  B.  Moore  and  Talford  Miller  will  be 
directed  to  return  once  more  to  the  out- 
patient cUnlc  there  to  be  treated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previotis  adjudication. 
Bakold  H.  Geecnc. 

Judge. 

AocusT  16. 1966. 

In  the  MmnciFAL  Covnr  or  Los  Angeuss 
JtmiciAL  Disnicr.  Countt  or  Los  Anokues, 
Sran  or  Cautobkia 

THK  rwanx  or  trx  statx  or  CALiroainA.  plain - 
nrr,  v.  Jamxs  Oobnkt,   dztensant — case 

NO.  D  47SSS5 

Memorandum  opinion 
Observed  by  the  p<^lce  seeking  peace,  joy. 
God.  or  oblivion  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquor 
bottle,  tear-eyed,  bleary,  reeking,  and  stag- 
gering James  Dobney.  70,  a  human  being  has 
been  cliarged  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
California  with  being  a  criminal  In  bis  quest. 
His  chalice  drained,  his  fantasy  in  bits,  his 
pockets  empty,  and  his  mind  a  fog  he  con- 
fronts the  State,  it*  power,  and  its  conscience 
without  anger,  without  spirit,  and  without 
hope. 

The  court  upon  Its  own  motion  caused 
the  defendant  to  be  sworn.  Upon  the  court's 
question  defendant  stated  he  had  thirty- 
one  prior  convictions  ot  public  drunkenness 
(Penal  Code  M7f).  This  Judge  is  persuaded 
that  chronic  alcoholism  and  the  drunkenness 
which  ensues  tberelrom  is  a  disease. 

To  single  out  a  diseased  person  and  to 
classify  and  treat  such  person  as  a  criminal 
solely  because  his  disease  manifests  Itself  in 


drunkenness  Is  to  set  that  person  In  a  class 
apart. 

Prosecution  of  such  a  person  solely  be- 
cause of  his  illness  constitutes  in  this  coartl 
opinion  a  denial  to  that  person  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  the  due  process 
of  law  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Such  denial  of  constitutional  rights  can- 
not in  this  era  of  enlightenment  be  coun- 
tenanced. 

This  court  does  not  view  lightly  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  faced  by  society  in  treating 
with  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  It  cannot, 
however.  In  conscience  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  dilemma  by  what  it  believes  the  uncon- 
stitutional use  of  the  criminal  courts  and 
their  procedures. 

The  complaint  is  therefore  on  the  court's 
motion  dismissed. 

Dated  13  May  1966. 


"House  Report  No.  344,  80th  Cong.,  1st 
Seas.,  reads  in  part:  "...  If  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  chronic  alcoholics  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  reclaimed,  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  provided  in  this  bill  will 
be  well  repaid  from  a  moral  and  sociological 
viewpoint,  and  In  addition  the  District  will  be 
saved  the  cost  euid  expense  of  maintaining 
them  in  the  workhouse.  .  .  .  The  short- 
sightedness of  this  failure  to  act  is  as  obvious 
as  the  evils  which  flow  from  the  present  sys- 
tem are  manifest.  .  .  .  The  observable  In- 
crease In  pathological  drinking  among  dti- 
aens  in  all  walks  of  life  calls  for  forthright 
action.  TbiM  proposed  bill  is  a  'do  something' 
messors  thftt  will  not  be  a  further  burden  to 
the  ordinary  Income  and  property  taxpayer." 


Judge  of  Municipal  Court,  Los  Angeles 
Judicial  District. 

U.S.  DisraicT  Cotrax.   Westehn  Disteict  op 
New  Toek 

PAtn.  JOSXPK  SCHOMPEBT,  PLAINTirr,  V  AN- 
THONY J.  CCLEBBtZZE,  SECKETABT  Or  HEALTH. 
EDtrCATION.  AND  WELFAEE,  DEFENDANT— CIVIL 
NO.    10,937 

Plaintiff  pro  se..  John  T.  Curtln,  United 
States  Attorney,  for  the  defendant;  Gerald 
M.  Galllvan,  Assistant  United  States  Attor- 
ney, of  counsel. 

This  Is  an  action  brought  pursuant  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  43  U.S.C.  405(g),  to 
review  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  plaintiff  is  an 
Inmate  of  Attica  State  Prison.  The  Appeals 
Council  denied  the  plaintiff's  request  for  re- 
view of  the  Hearing  Examiner's  decision  un 
his  claim.  Upon  such  denial  the  plaintiff 
commenced  this  action  to  review  the  Hear- 
ing Examiner's  decision. 

The  defendant  has  filed  an  answer  and  the 
transcript  of  the  administrative  proceedings. 
On  the  basis  of  the  complaint,  the  answer, 
and  the  transcript,  the  defendant  moves  for 
summary  judgment. 

The  defendant's  motion  for  simimary  judg- 
ment in  Its  favor  is  denied. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  transcript  and  the 
pleadings,  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff  is  en- 
titled to  summary  judgment  in  his  favor. 

The  following  findings  of  the  Hearing  Ex- 
aminer dated  February  20,  1964  are  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence: 

"The  Hearing  Examiner  finds  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented,  the  facts 
demonstrate  that  the  claimant  Is  able  by  the 
exercise  of  self-control  to  abstain  from  in- 
toxicants and  thus  remedy  any  impairment 
which  at  times  under  the  effect  of  alcoholism 
might  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  work. 

"Retrogression  from  time  to  time  is  not 
such  evidence  as  would  convince  a  trier  of 
the  facts  that  alcoholism  as  It  exists  In  this 
individual  is  not  curable  or  controllable. 
The  evidence  is  contrariwise. 

"In  the  light  of  the  entire  evidence  of  rec- 
ord and  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the 
Hearing  Examiner  finds  that  the  claimant 
has  not  established  that  he  has  impairments, 
either  singularly  or  in  combination,  of  such 
severity  as  to  preclude  him  from  engaging  In 
any  substantial  gainful  activity  at  any  time 
when  he  met  the  special  earnings  require- 
ments of  the  Act  and  continuing  thereafter 
through  the  date  his  application  was  filed. 
It  is  the  decision  of  the  Hearing  Examiner 
that  Paul  J.  Schompert  is  not  entitled  to  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  or  to  a  period  of 
disability  under  Sections  333(a)  and  316(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 

"The  claimant  now  having  been  found  not 
entitled  to  disability  insurance  benefits  the 
claim  for  child's  Insurance  benefits  under 
Section  303(d)  must  be  disallowed." 


To  point  up  the  squalid  background  of 
this  plaintiff  it  is  unnecessary  to  recite  his 
entire  history  but  merely  to  recite  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  taken  from  page  19  of  the 
Hearing  Examiner's  decision : 

"Examining  the  claimant's  history  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  frightening  aspects  of 
this  individual's  socially  unacceptable  be- 
havior is  apparent.  Excluding  from  consider- 
ation for  the  moment  testimony  that  the 
claimant  was  arrested  sixty  times  In  the 
period  1950  to  1959  as  a  drunk,  vagrant  and 
also  charged  with  petty  theft,  grand  larceny 
and  breaking  and  entering,  evidence  has  been 
presented  at  least  on  the  basis  of  oral  testi- 
mony by  the  claimant  supported  In  part  and 
whole  by  hospital  records  that  practically  on 
a  yearly  basis  he  was  hoepltalieed  because  of 
attempted  suicide.  The  seriousness  of  these 
attempts  has  been  questioned  but  It  Is  also 
noted  that  besides  customarily  cutting  his 
wrist,  he  at  one  time  threatened  to  Jump 
from  a  hotel.  In  1953  and  1954  and  1955,  he 
was  in  Florida  hospitals  for  this  reason.  In 
1956  or  1957.  he  was  In  the  Buffalo  (New 
York)  State  Hospital.  Again  In  February 
or  March  1959  and  January  1960  he  was  in 
Florida  hospitals  on  an  attempted  suicide. 
We  note  that  he  was  in  jail  In  1960  and  was 
also  hospitalized  during  that  year  In  Florida. 
He  spent  a  year  to  March  1961  in  a  Florida 
State  Hospital,  being  discharged  as  com- 
petent. A  month  afterwards  on  April  11. 
1961,  he  was  In  the  Monroe  County  Hospital 
for  four  days  for  alcoholism.  From  July  29 
to  August  1.  1961  he  was  again  in  the  Monroe 
County  Hospital  tor  alcoholism.  Dr.  Gardner 
testified  that  on  August  11.  1961  he  was  com- 
mitted as  Insane  to  the  Rochester  State  Hos- 
pital from  which  he  escaped  and  then  went  to 
the  Cleveland  State  Hospital  in  November 
after  having  been  In  the  Warren  State  Hos- 
pital and  escaping.  He  was  returned  to  the 
Rochester  State  Hospital  where  he  again 
escaped  on  April  4.  1962.  only  to  be  picked  up 
for  petit  larceny  In  Syracuse  and  sentenced 
to  six  months  In  the  penitentiary.  Following 
this  sentence,  he  was  back  In  the  Monroe 
County  Hospital  on  January  27,  1963  and 
committed  the  aforementioned  crime  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1963  for  which  he  Is  now  at  Attica 
Prison.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  claim- 
ants' ability  to  stay  out  of  a  hospital  or  Jail 
since  1959  was  limited  to  almost  days  rather 
than  weeks  or  months." 

The  evidence  before  the  Hearing  Examiner 
not  only  did  not  demonstrate  that  the  claim- 
ant was  able  by  the  exercise  of  self-control 
to  abstain  from  intoxicants,  but  established 
just  the  opposite.  Apparently  the  basis  of 
the  finding  of  the  Examiner  in  this  respect  is 
that  while  the  plaintiff  was  confined  In  In- 
stitutions he  did  not  use  Intoxicants.  The 
evidence  before  the  Examiner  did  not  est.ib- 
llsh  retrogression  from  time  to  time  but  did 
establish  retrogression  on  almost  a  contin- 
uous basis  over  a  period  of  years  when  he 
was  not  confined  in  institutions,  and  th.ni 
such  impairment  as  it  exists  in  this  claimant 
Is  not  curable  or  controllable.  What  wovild 
control  is  self-control.  That  Is  exactly  what 
Is  lacking  In  this  Individual;  and  that  has 
been  established  by  the  evidence  before  the 
Hearing  Examiner.  Dr.  Gardner's  report  of 
his  examination  of  the  plaintiff  dated  April 
23,  1963  contained  the  following:  "Prognosis 
Is  poor  and  it's  believed  that  the  patient  will 
spend  most  of  his  time  in  various  Institu- 
tions." 

Upon  the  pleadings  and  the  transcript  of 
the  record,  the  plaintiff  Is  entitled  to  sum- 
mary judgment;  (1)  reversing  the  decision 
of  the  Examiner.  (2)  adjudging  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  before  ttie 
Hearing  Examiner  the  plaintiff  is  not  able 
by  the  exercise  of  self-control  to  abstain  from 
intoxicants  and  Is  not  able  to  remedy  the  im- 
pslrment  which  he  has  on  almost  a  con- 
tinuous bssis  because  of  the  effect  of  alco- 
holism, and  that  this  mental  impairment  pre- 
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vents  him  from  engagli  i^  in  any  substantial 
gainful  activity,  and  da  toe  expected  to  be 
«f  long  continued  and  indefinite  duration- 
that  alcoiiolism  as  it  eiOsts  In  this  plaintiff 
is  not  curable  or  cont  ollable;  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  evid.  iicr  before  the  Hear- 
ing Examiner  the  plaintiff  has  established 
that  he  had  impairments  of  such  severity 
as  to  preclude  him  trk>ta  engaging  in  any 
substontial,  gainful  actlWty  on  June  30,  1961, 
and  that  such  impairment  has  continued  up 
to  now  and  can  be  expedted  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinued and  Indefinite  I  duration;  that  the 
evidence  establishes  thUt  the  plaintiff  was 
under  a  disability,  as  defined  in  the  Act, 
beginning  on  or  before  June  30,  1961  and  is 
enUtled  to  disability  insurance  benefits,  and 
that  such  disabUity  <Jontinued  thereafter 
through  the  date  that  his  application  was 
filed,  and  can  be  expecttfl  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinued and  indefinite  duration;  that  the 
plaintiff  is  enUUed  to  disability  insurance 
benefits  and  to  a  period  of  disabUity  under 
Sections  223(a)  and  216(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amendetj;  that  the  plaintiff, 
now  having  been  found  ientitled  to  disability 
Insurance  benefits,  the  idaim  for  child's  in- 
surance benefits  under  tection  202(d)  must 
be  allowed.  ' 

Since  the  plaintiff  Isl  hot  represented  by 
counsel,  the  United  Stiites  Attorney  Is  di- 
rected hereby  to  prepare  b  judgment  accord- 
ingly and  to  submit  the  same  to  this  Court 
for  signature. 

HAR  )tD    P.    BUKKB. 

l/i.  District  Judge. 
May  24,  1966. 
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us.   District  Court, 

New' 

PAUL        JOSEPH        SCHOMpfckT 
ANTHONY       J.      CELEBR^IZE 
HEALTH,  XDT7CATION  * 
ClVn,   NO.    10,    937 


ASestern  District  or 
Y4iK 

PLAINTITT,        r. 

SECRETARY       OP 

WJXLFARE,  DEPENDANT 


The  above  entitled  maitter  having  come  on 
before  the  court,  upon  |  motion  by  the  de- 
fendant for  summary  pudgment,  and  the 
matter  having  been  submitted  to  the  court, 
and  considering  all  the  pleadings  and  records 
and  having  filed  a  written  opinion  on 
May  25,  1966,  it  is  now 

Ordered  that  the  defendant's  motion  for 
summary  judgment  Is  dehled;  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
'•f*  •*.  anC  It  is  herebji  reversed,  and  It  is 
further  \ 

Ordered  that  Judgmeht  be  granted  to  the 
plaintiff,  and  It  is  furthi  v 

Ordered  that  the  case  lie  remanded  to  the 
Secretary  to  determin^  the  amount  of 
benefits. 

Dated:  Rochester,  Newjifork,  June  6.  1966. 

tlAROLO  P.  BVRKE. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  HAILS  THE 
PROCLAMATION  pF  NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY  WEEK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Wr.  President.  I  am 
Pleased  to  bring  to  th^  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed 
the  week  of  September  }8  to  September  25 
as  National  Highway  Week.  This  proc- 
lamation gives  well-de4«rved  recognition 
to  the  men  of  the  Bureaiu  of  Public  Roads 
the  State  highway  depiirtments,  and  the 
roadbulldlng  Industry  jwho  are  engaged 
In  the  cooperative  venture  of  building 
the  highways  which  thl$  Nation  requires 
for  the  weU-belng  of  all  its  citizens,  both 
present  and  future.       j 

I  ask  unanimous  qonsent  that  the 
wsldent's  proclamation  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  proda- 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recohd,  as  follows : 
A  Procxaxation:  National  Highway  Week 

1966 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America) 

Americans  have  Just  cause  to  celebrate  the 

IMY>gre£s   that   has    been  made   in   highway 

transportation  in  this  Nation. 

We  have  dout))ed  the  miles  of  pgved  streets 
and  roads  In  the  past  20  years,  and  our  un- 
equalled highway  network,  constantly  being 
expanded  and  improved,  makes  us  the  most 
mobile  country  in  the  history  of  man. 

Automotive  vehicles  traveling  over  those 
roads  account  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
this  country's  personal  travel.  Virtually 
everything  that  moves  from  field  and  fac- 
tory to  the  home  utUizes  this  system  In  one 
way  or  another. 

Planning,  buUdlng,  and  maintaining  the 
system  requires  constant  and  detailed  coop- 
eration between  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  private  enterprise.  The  dally 
working  partnership  they  have  achieved  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  creative  Federalism. 
American  Ingenuity  and  determination 
are  constantly  being  applied  to  improve  and 
expand  this  system.  We  are  In  the  midst  of 
a  major  effort  to  beautify  our  highways  and 
roadsides,  to  {M-ovlde  rest  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities for  highway  travelers,  and  to  make 
our  roads  and  vehicles  safer  for  those  who 
travel  them. 

The  continued  growth  of  highway  travel 
refiects  the  continued  population  growth  In 
oiu-  country  and  the  desire  of  our  citizens 
for  greater  mobility.  This  greater  mobility 
has  Increased  opportunities  for  employment 
and  recreation  for  everyone  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Yet  Increased  highway  travel  has  also 
magnified  many  problems.  Without  care- 
ful planning,  more  and  better  highways  be- 
tween our  cities  only  serve  to  Increase  traf- 
fic congestion  within  the  cities  themselves. 
We  must  continue  to  plan  our  highway 
system  so  that  It  will  contribute  to  the 
rational  use  of  urban  space  as  well  as  to 
pleasant  and  convenient  transportation 
throughout  the  countryside. 

We  must  also  strive  for  advances  In  auto- 
mobile safety  that  will  keep  pace  with  ad- 
vances in  the  design  of  our  highways.  Mod- 
em vehicles  travel  at  greater  speeds  over 
longer  distances  than  ever  before;  we  must 
make  certain  that  they  are  equal  to  the 
rigorous  demands  placed  upon  them  by  mod- 
ern high-speed  travel.  Despite  continuing 
Improvement  in  highway  safety  design,  the 
toU  of  highway  accidents  is  steadily  rising; 
that  toll  must  be  reversed. 

It  is  essential  that  Americans  understand 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  highway 
transportation  to  their  social  and  economic 
progress,  and  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation; 
that  they  recognize  the  individuals  and  in- 
dustries that  have  made  our  highway  trans- 
portation system  possible;  and  that  they  sup- 
port and  participate  in  programs  to  improve 
the  safety  and  beauty  of  our  highways. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Sep- 
tember 18,  1966,  as  NaUonal  Highway  Week 
I  urge  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
officials,  as  well  as  highway  industry  organi- 
zations, and  other  organizations  having  a 
public-spirited  interest  in  our  national  high- 
ways, to  hold  appropriate  ceremonies  during 
that  week  in  recognition  of  what  highway 
transportation  means  to  our  country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
proclamation  of  National  Highway  Week 
was  hailed  by  the  roadbuilding  industry 
which,  through  one  of^ts  leading  spokes- 
man, Maj.  Gen.  Louis  W.  Prentiss,  U.S. 


Army,  retired,  executive  vice  president  o^ 
the  American  Koad  Builders  Association, 
caUed  for  speeding  the  interstate  pro-' 
gram  to  completion  and  "incorporating 
in  design  many  of  the  safety  features 
that  have  proven  so  successful . " 

National  Highway  Week  follows  closely 
on  completion  by  the  Congress  of  two 
major  pieces  of  highway  legislation  this 
year.  On  August  31  the  Congress  com- 
pleted action  on  the  conference  report  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966 
which  authorized  $4.4  billion  for  comple- 
tion of  the  interstate  system  and  con- 
struction of  primary  and  secondary  roads 
in  fiscal  1968  and  $4.8  billion  for  the  same 
purposes  in  fiscal  1969. 

On  the  following  day,  September  1, 
1966,  the  Senate  adopted  the  conference 
report  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966,  which  authorized  $267  million  in 
Federal  matching  funds  for  State  and 
local  highway  safety  programs  for  the 
next  3  years.  As  I  stated  at  the  time  of 
Senate  action  on  this  vital  measure,  it 
represents  the  first  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral effort  to  reduce  the  tragic  toll  of  life 
and  property  destruction  on  oiu:  Nation's 
highways. 

In  this  respect  I  think  it  appropriate 
to  draw  attention  at  this  time  to  a  recent 
editorial  in  life  magazine  in  the  issue  of 
September  2,  1966,  in  which  the  editors 
of  Life  emphasize  the  importance  of  this 
legislation.  Without  detracting  from 
the  significance  of  the  auto  safety  legis- 
lation and  the  valuable  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  bringing  forth  this  legislation 
I  concur  with  the  view  of  the  editors  of 
Life  that  It  Is  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  which  Is  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  "first  collisions,"  without 
which  the  so-called  "second  collision" 
cannot  happen.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Life  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Keep  Safety  in  the  Dark? 
The  auto  safety  hearings  that  produced 
some  of  Washington's  better  dramatics  of 
the  past  season  also  produced  two  bills  that 
should  make  It  a  little  less  easy  for  American 
drivers  to  kill  themselves.  The  debates  of 
the  experts,  for  one  thing,  established  the 
point  that  in  most  accidents  there  are  two 
collisions,  not  one. 

When  a  car  strikes  something  solid  enough, 
it  stops  dead— the  "first  collision."  Then! 
following  an  inexorable  law  of  physics,  the 
people  inside  the  car  continue  on  with  un- 
diminished speed  until  they  fetch  up  against 
something  solid  enough  to  stop  them — wind- 
shield, dash  or  steering  column.  That  is  the 
"second  collision." 

The  auto  safety  hearings,  which  produced 
a  bill  passed  recently  by  overwhelming  mar- 
gins in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  was 
concerned  prlmarUy  with  the  "secOnd  colli- 
sion." and  making  the  interiors  of  cars  less 
deadly  for  flying  humans. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  auto  safety  bill  got 
all  the  publicity,  because  trailing  along  in 
its  shadow  was  a  second  bill — the  highway 
safety  act — that  is  designed  Indeed  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  accidents,  not  soften 
their  Impact.  Without  a  "first  oolllsion," 
the  "second  collision"  cant  happen.  Despite 
extravagant  claims  made  for  padded  dashes 
and  collapsible  steering  columns,  the  real 
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potentUl  for  Ufesavlng  lies  In  the  highway 
safety  act  (which,  like  the  auto  safety  act, 
has  passed  both  bouses  and  is  certain  of 
presidential  approval ) . 

The  act  will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  set  minimum  standards  for,  among 
other  things,  driver  education  and  licens- 
ing, vehicle  Inspections,  traffic  control  and 
highway  design.  The  states,  which  now  have 
conflicting  standards — or  none  at  all — In 
these  fields,  wUl  get  federal  grante  to  help 
modernize.  And,  if  they  don't  agree  to 
shape  up.  they  face  the  loss  of  10',c  of  their 
federal  highway  funds. 

Stricter  standards  '.a  every  field  of  high- 
way safety  are  proven  llfesavers  and — In 
moat  states — long  overdue.  Take  the  case 
for  better  highway  lighting,  for  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  empowered 
to  set  standards: 

In  Chicago,  a  well-lighted  stretch  of  ex- 
pressway has  a  death  rate  only  one  third  the 
average  on  all  American  expressways. 

In  Indianapolis,  auto  fatalities  dropped  by 
Wi  after  a  new  lighting  system  was  In- 
stalled. 

In  Virginia  Improved  lighting  at  nine 
"high-accident  locations"  cut  accidents  by 
by  38'^r  and  fatalities  by  90'^^ . 

Proper  lighting  adds  less  than  one  per- 
cent to  the  cost  of  a  new  highway,  yet  much 
of  otir  new  expressway  network,  and  many 
older  roads,  are  far  too  dark.  The  case  for 
some  prompt  action  on  new  lighting  and 
other  standards  seems  clear. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
leglfllative  measures  to  which  I  have 
referred  are  but  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments In  the  monumental  highway  con- 
struction program  which  began  with  the 
enactment  ot  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  in  1956.  At  that  time 
the  highway  departments  and  the  road- 
bulldlng  industry  were  plagued  with 
shortages  of  almost  every  conceivable 
kind  in  some  degree. 

Perhaps  the  most  acute,  and  certainly 
the  most  widespread  problem  was  the 
lack  of  professional  or  trained  manpower 
in  State  highway  departments.  Many 
departments  were  unable  to  attract  com- 
petent planning,  design  and  bridge  engi- 
neers because  of  statutory  limitations  on 
salary  scales  among  the  States.  In  many 
States  land  appraisers  and  right-of-way 
specialists  were  in  shortage. 

These  and  other  shortages  were  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  early  errors 
and  hesitant  starts  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  Interstate  program.  But  In  the 
10  years  since  this  largest  public  works 
program  was  initiated,  the  great  bulk  of 
^ese  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  the 
Interstate  System  construction  program 
has  been  conducted  with  a  degree  of  com- 
petency and  efficiency  which  compares 
favorably  to  that  of  many  other  major 
public  works  construction  programs. 

The  Interstate  System  is  now  53  per- 
cent completed,  with  some  21,452  miles 
now  open  to  traffic  and  another  6,000 
miles  under  construction.  When  com- 
pleted. It  is  estimated  that  the  Interstate 
System  wiU  save  some  8.000  lives  an- 
nually and  $11  billion  in  transportation 
costs  to  the  users. 

It  is  of  the  highest  urgency,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  Important  transporta- 
tion construction  program  be  main- 
tained on  schedule.  I  say  this  with  fuU 
knowledge  of  the  claims  of  other  pro- 
grams, and  with  a  shared  concern  for 
the  growing  Interest  in  the  problems  of 
our  cities. 


The  highway  program.  In  a  very  real 
and  meaningful  sense,  is  one  of  the  major 
programs  aiding  the  cities.  Out  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways,  46  per- 
cent is  for  Improvements  In  urban  areas. 
In  the  Federal  aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highway  program — the  so-called 
A-B-C  program — 36  percent  of  all  funds 
are  being  spent  In  urban  areas. 

We  are  realizing  substantial  benefits 
from  these  investments  through  greater 
eCQciency.  economy,  and  safety  in  urban 
highway  transportation.  These  benefits 
perhaps  would  be  more  apparent  If  It 
were  possible  to  contrast  them  with  what 
our  urban  areas  would  have  been  like 
without  the  improvements  brought  about 
under  the  accelerated  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram of  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  directly  and  indirectly 
serves  all  Ameiican  citizens  and  it  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  bringing  this 
Nation  to  Its  unparalleled  economic, 
political,  and  military  strength.  For 
these  reasons.  I  welcome  the  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  of  National  Highway 
Week  and  join  in  this  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  participate  in  this  great 
veniuie. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SCHOOL 
MILK  BILL  TO  BE  TAKEN  UP  SOON 
BY  SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  child  nutrition 
bill  containing  a  section  extending  the 
school  milk  program  through  fiscal  1970 
was  filed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today.  It  should  be  approved  by  the 
House  and  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  final  approval  within  the  next  few 
days.  Then  the  last  step  will  be  the 
signing  of  the  bill  by  President  Johnson. 

This  Is  good  news  Indeed  to  those  of 
us  who  have  been  fighting  so  hard  and 
so  long  for  the  strengthening  and  exten- 
sion of  the  school  milk  program.  For  It 
means  that  Congress  will  not  have  to 
rtish  through  a  bill  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gram from  expiring  next  Jime  30. 

This  legislative  action  will  also  make 
It  possible  for  the  thousands  of  school 
administrators  around  the  country  who 
are  charged  with  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams to  plan  their  future  budgets  with 
greater  assurance  of  an  enduring  Federal 
interest  in  the  school  milk  program.  But 
the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  this  timely 
action  will  be  the  schoolchildren  who 
will  drink  the  milk  that  is  to  be  provided 
under  the  expanded  and  extended  pro- 
gram. 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  dosed. 


8699.  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxGisLATiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8699)  for  the  relief  of  Mule  Creek  Oil 
Co.,  Inc..  a  Delaware  corporation. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr:  :lde:  ■:,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1880  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MULE  CREEK  OIL  CO.,  INC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  HJl. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR-HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  HJl. 
14745,  the  Labor  and  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  is  reported  by  the  Couunlttee 
on  Appropriations,  it  be  made  ihe  pend- 
ing business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  no  debate  on  the  Labor  and  HEW  bill 
until  Monday  next,  at  which  time  we  will 
go  into  full  operation,  I  hope. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   NEWS   CONFER- 
ENCE ON  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
President  Johnson  held  a  press  confer- 
ence on  yesterday  during  which  a  num- 
ber of  important  subjects  were  discussed. 
The  President  mentioned,  for  example, 
economic  questions  whose  resolution 
await  the  enactment  of  the  last  of  the 
appropriations  bills. 

He  stressed  once  again  the  desire  of 
this  Nation  to  participate  in  negotiations 
looking  to  an  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and,  in  this  connection,  welcomed  the 
recent  peace  initiatives  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  UJI.  and  Pope  Paul  VI. 
I  am  delighted  that  his  press  conference 
provided  an  opportunity  for  such  a 
prompt  American  response  to  these  ini- 
tiatives. In  the  light  of  the  President's 
response,  I  would  reiterate  the  hope  that 
U  Thant  will  set  forth  a  timetable  and 
a  step-by-step  procedure  for  the  initia- 
tion of  negotiations  and  request  this  Na- 
tion and  all  others  involved  in  Vietnam 
to  follow  it. 

Incidentally  and  apart  from  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  President's  press  confer- 
ence, I  am  tremendously  heartened  by 
the  statement  made  in  the  United  Na- 
tions this  morning  by  our  Ambassador  to 
that  Organization,  Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg 
What  he  made,  in  effect,  was  an  open 
offer  in  a  forum  which  represents  all  the 
world — or  most  of  the  world — so  that  all 
who  want  to  hear  could  hear  what  our 
position  Is  in  the  ares  of  negotiations. 
and  all  who  want  to  see  could  watch  him. 
as  a  representative  of  the  President  and 
the  United  States,  make  this  offer. 
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He  stated,  in  effect,  that  this  country 
is  prepared  to  begin,'  and  in  fact  to  ini- 
tiate, a  phased  withdrawal  of  UJ3.  troops 
if  the  Hanoi  govemipent  will  take  cor- 
responding steps  to  deescalate  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

He  stated  further4<and  I  use  this  for 
emphasis— that  this  dountry  will  take  the 
first  step  in  such  a  doescalatlon. 

He  also  said  that  the  United  States— 
and  this  is  important,  because  much  of 
the  world  seems  to  misunderstand  the 
Presidents  statement  in  this  respect- 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
malntam  permanent,  mlUtary  bases  in 
Vietnam. 

The  same  would  apltily  to  aU  the  other 
<»untries  in  southeast  Asia  where,  for 
the  moment,  at  leastj  military  bases  are 
being  built,  or  are  in;  operation. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
statement  made  by  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, representing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  this  country,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  intend  to  main- 
tain military  bases  in  Vietnam 

I  would  also  say  that,  in  effect,  on  In- 
strucuons  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ambassador  Ooldberg  did  take 
up  U  Thants  offer  toctoy  in  the  proposals 
which  he  made  to  the  United  Nations 
The  points  raised  by  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg dealt  In  some  detaU  with  the  three- 
point  peace  suggestions  advanced  some 
time  ago  by  the  Unltiad  Nations  Secre- 
tary General.  At  that  time.  U  Thant 
urged  a  cessation  of  the  UJS.  bombings 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  withdrawal  of 
troops,  and  the  inclusibn  of  all  parties  in 
peace  talks. 

I«t  me  say  that  th^i  latter  element  is 
quite  significant  because  the  phrase  "all 
parties"  would  include,  in  my  opinion, 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Ambassador  Goldberg  re- 
iterated what  the  President  said  a  year 
ago  last  August,  when  he  stated  that  the 
question  of  VietconK  representation 
would  not  be  insurmoiijtable. 

The  President.  In  hii  statement  a  year 
ago  last  August,  made  \i  sweeping  decla- 
ration to  that  effect,  ^^|hich  I  beUeve  has 
not  been  weU  understood  in  this  country 
and  overseas. 

What.  In  effect,  he  said— If  one  will 
read  the  wording  carejftilly— is  that  the 
Vletcong  would  have  no  trouble  being 
represented  at  the  negt)tlatlng  table. 

Then,  of  course,  I  ato  delighted  that 
Ambassador  Goldberg  1  has,  once  again 
stated  the  position  of  the  administration 
when  he  declared: 
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We  have  not  been  ana  are  not  now  In- 
nexible  In  our  position. 

In  Other  words,  we  aliie  flexible  to  any 
reasonable  suggestion  ,  which  can  be 
forthcoming  by  U  Thaht,  Pope  Paul  or 
anyone  else,  which  wUJ  seek  to  bring  to 
an  honorable  concluskon  the  conflict 
which  exists  at  the  preient  time  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  continj^Ing  my  remarks 
on  the  President's  prest  conference,  Mr. 
Johnson  also  mentioned,  in  passing  sev- 
eral appointments  to  tlie  Department  of 
btate.  I  should  like  tb  note  especially 
the  designation  of  Nicholas  deB  Katzen- 
bach  as  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Many 
of  us  have  become  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Katzenbach,  particularly  in  the  past 


few  years  during  which  he  has  served 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KiHNBDT]  when  the  latter  was  Attorney 
General  and  as  Attorney  General  In  his 
own  right. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  has  carried  excep- 
tionally heavy  Juridical  and  administra- 
tive burdens  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  many  years.  His  new 
assignment,  regrettably,  wUI  give  him  no 
rest,  and  the  responsibilities  will  be  if 
anything,  heavier.  However,  the  great 
dedication  and  administrative  experi- 
ence which  he  brings  to  the  office  of  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  will  be  most  valu- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  President's  press  con- 
ference be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  FMr. 
Pearson]  for  his  usual  graciousness  and 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me  to  make  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
conference  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Press  Conference  No.  74  or  the  President 
or  THE  United  States.  Wednesdat,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1966.  IN  the  CABiNirr  Room  at  the 
Whtte  House 

The  PREsffiENT.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 
Question.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that 
when  all  of  the  bills  are  In  from  Congress 
you  will  know  what  the  fiscal  situation  will 
be.  You  seem  to  be  Indicating  that  this  may 
involve  a  tax  increase.    Is  that  so? 

The  President.  No,  I  haven't  Indicated 
that.  1  have  said  that  when  the  authoriza- 
tion bills  are  passed  and  the  appropriations 
nave  been  made,  we  will  then  see  how  much 
we  can  adjust  those  measures — to  carefully 
review  them  and  arrive  at  the  totel  that  will 
be  spent.  Then  we  calculate  our  revenues 
and  do  our  best  to  bring  them  in  Une  with  our 
cicpendltures. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  factors 
that  has  been  mentioned  In  trying  to  arrive 
at  these  final  figures  is  how  much  more  the 
war  In  Vietnam  U  going  to  cost.  Could  you 
tell  us  how  you  are  going  to  arrive  at  that, 
and  at  what  time  you  expect  to  be  able  to 
make  that  decision? 

The  President.  We  have  appropriated 
enough  funds  to  run  us  through  June  of  1967 
assuming  that  the  war  would  be  over  at  that 
time.  We  are  carefully  revievrtng  this  each 
day.  We  are  determining  what  our  expendi- 
tures are  there  In  the  way  of  materials  planes 
helicopters  and  men. 

We  will  be  making  constant  reviews  of  this 
every  week  and  every  month.  I  have  been 
discussing  it  this  morning  with  Admiral 
Sharp,  who  is  commanding  in  that  area  I 
will  be  asking  Secretary  McNamara  and  his 
people  for  figures  through  the  fall. 

We  can't  tell  how  much  we  are  going  to  get 
from  the  Congress,  because  the  Defense  De- 
partment bill,  in  the  nature  of  some  $60  bil- 
lion, has  not  been  sent  to  vis  yet.  After  we 
get  it  we  will  see  how  much  Is  for  what  pur- 
poses and  make  any  adjustments  we  can. 
Then  we  hope  to  make  the  best  estimates  we 
can  as  to  what  additional  moneys  we  will 
need,  and  so  Inform  the  Congress. 

Question.  When  you  signed  the  auto  safety 
bill  recenUy,  you  expressed  the  hope  that 
companies  would  absorb  the  cost  of  new 
safety  devices.  Ford  came  out  yesterday  with 
price  increases  and  said  that  the  new  safety 
equipment  was  a  substantial  part  of  it. 
Could  we  get  your  comment  on  that? 

The  President.  I  am  having  the  Council  d 
Economic  Advisers  study  the  statement  that 
Ford  released.  They  have  not  made  a  report 
to  me  yet.  Naturally,  I  regret  that  It  was 
necessary  to  have  any  Increase  In  prices     I 


had  hoped  that  these  businessmen  could 
have  foregone  the  necessity  of  Increasing 
prices.  ^ 

I  asked  that  they  do  that.  But  they  are 
free  to  make  their  own  prices;  and  they  did. 
We  are  now  analyzing  what  effect  It  will 
have  on  the  economy. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  the  Eepublican 
House  leadership  Issued  a  lengthy  document 
which.  In  effect,  says  the  Vietnam  War  Is 
Johnson's  War  and  that  you  are  not  letting 
the  American  people  know  how  far  you  In- 
tend to  go.  Could  you  comment  on  that 
report? 

The  President.  No.  I  have  made  a  com- 
ment on  that  report,  and  others  like  It,  at 
my  recent  press  conferences.  You  are  going 
to  hear  a  good  many  political  parUsan  state- 
ments from  some  of  the  House  Members  be- 
tween now  and  November.  I  don't  think  we 
serve  the  Nation  or  the  world  by  debating 
statements  of  that  kind  with  these  partic- 
ular individuals. 

QuesUon.  B4r.  President,  there  are  reports 
now  that  the  North  Vietnamese  may  be  in- 
terested In  purstUng  U  Thant's  proposal  for 
peace.  Would  you  tell  us,  sir,  your  reaction 
today  to  U  Thant's  proposals? 

The  President.  We  are  very  anxious  to 
pursue  any  proposal  that  would  Interest  the 
North  Vietnamese.  We  have  no  Indication 
that  they  are  Interested  In  sitting  down  and 
talking.  But  we  welcome  any  opportunity 
to  do  that  as  we  have  all  along. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connec- 
tion, Pc^e  Paul  VI  has  procUimed  October 
as  a  month  of  prayer  for  peace.  You  have 
reiterated  again  your  desire  for  tmconditional 
peace  talks. 

Do  you  see  any  chance  of  these  two  proc- 
lamations coming  together  and  leading  to  a 
bombing  pause? 

The  President.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  the 
Pope  take  the  interest  that  he  has.  I  want 
to  do  anything  I  can  to  encourage  that 
Interest  and  to  support  him  in  any  moves 
that  he  may  make. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  U  concerned, 
and  our  allies  are  concerned,  we  are  very 
anxious  to  participate  In  any  negotiations 
that  the  aggressors  are  willing  to  participate 

I  think  that  Is  the  general  feeling  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  with  the  possible 
exception  of  two.  We  will  do  anything  we 
can  to  encourage  the  Pope,  to  cooperate  with 
him,  to  support  the  negotiations. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  still  hope 
to  visit  most  of  the  50  States  before  the 
November  election? 

The  President.  I  would,  of  course,  like  to 
be  m  all  of  the  States,  all  of  the  Ome.  The 
implication  of  your  question  Is  that  I  have 
stated  that  I  plan  to. 

I  think  I  stated  that  at  the  rate  we  had 
visited  other  States  and  the  time  left  for 
us.  It  was  possible  to  go  into  all  of  those 
States.     We  have  no  plans  to. 

We  want  to  visit  every  State  that  we  can 
whenever  we  can.  But  until  we  have  the 
schedule  clear  here  and  I  can  be  away  from 
Washington,  I  am  not  going  to  firm  up  any 
engagements.  When  we  do  I  will  announce 
those  engagements  and  go  every  place  1  can 

Question.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Dihksen 
said  yesterday  that  you  hadn't  really  tried 
very  hard  to  persuade  him  to  drop  his  opposi- 
Uon  to  the  Civil  Rights  bUl. 

WiU   you   comment   on   that,   sir? 

The  President.  No,  I  haven't  read  Senator 
DiRKSEN's  statement.  1  think  the  Presi- 
dent's position  In  connection  with  that  meas- 
ure U  abundantly  clear.  I  have  tried  to 
persuade  the  Congress  to  embrace  my  view- 
point. 

I  am  very  happy  that  a  majority  of  both 
Houses,  In  a  democratic  situation  where  ma- 
jority rule  should  prevail,  have  supported 
the  measure  that  we  recommended. 

I  beUeve  In  due  tUne  that  measure  will  be 
again  considered,  favorably  acted  upon,  and 
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vlU  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Justice  to 
all  of  our  cltizena  will  not  only  be  g\iar- 
anteed  but  will  prevail. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  several  times  re- 
cently you  talked  about  bringing  expendi- 
tures In  line  with  revenue.  Are  yoti  plan- 
ning on  a  balanced  budget  for  19677 

The  PsKSiDKNT.  I  think  that  we  will  have 
to  see  what  the  Congress  appropriates,  what 
our  review  Indicates.  Of  course,  I  cant  tell 
at  this  time  because  I  don't  know  whether 
there  will  be  any  add-ons  to  that  budget  or 
not.  I  dont  know  what  the  needs  of  Viet- 
nam will  be.  It  would  be  Just  sheer  specu- 
lation that  I  think  will  have  Uttle  value. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  there  la  a  long 
list  of  petitioners.  Including  some  prominent 
people,  who  have  expressed  the  fear  that  West 
Germany  might  get  a  finger  on  a  nuclear 
trigger,  as  a  result  of  your  upcoming  talks 
with  Chancellor  Erhard. 

What  is  your  response  to  that,  sir? 

The  PsKsmENT.  I  don't  have  any  such  fear. 
I  will  have  a  full  discussion  with  Ctuincellor 
Erhard  on  the  problems  of  our  retpective 
countries.  But  I  don't  anticipate  any  agree- 
ment of  the  nature  they  fear  being  consum- 
mated. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  could  yoii  please 
give  us  your  assessment  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, how  it  compares  with  the  situation  a 
year  ago?  And  are  there  any  chances  of 
having  it  finished  by  June  of  '67? 

The  Presioknt.  I  don't  think  that  I  can 
add  much  to  what  you  already  know.  What- 
ever I  say  I  think  probably  would  be  held 
against  me  if  I  didn't  Just  hit  it  on  the  nose. 

I  think  you  can  observe  from  the  papers 
each  day  what  is  happening.  Admiral  Sharp 
and  General  Westmoreland  think  that  we  are 
going  about  as  they  had  expected.  They  are 
very  pleased  wich  the  successes  which  our 
men  have  achieved  out  there. 

They  feel  very  good  about  the  results  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain.  We  have  definite 
plans  that  we  believe  will  be  achieved.  But 
Just  to  say  precisely  what  day  these  plans 
will  be  achieved  is  a  verj-  didlcult  thing  in  a 
war. 

I  don't  think  any  Commander  in  Chief  has 
ever  been  able  to  do  that.  We  seek  peace. 
We  would  like  to  see  the  shooting  stop  to- 
morrow. We  would  like  to  talk  this  thing 
out  Instead  of  fight  It  out.  But  as  I  have 
said  so  many  times:  unless  the  aggressor  is 
willing  to  give  up  his  aggression,  and  sit  down 
and  talk,  we  have  no  choice  except  to  try  to 
defend  and  to  protect  these  llberty-lovlng. 
free  people.  We  are  going  to  do  that.  How 
long  the  aggressor  will  maintain  his  aggres- 
sion will  depend  on  his  decision  more  than 
ours. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  which  originated  the  idea  seem 
to  be  getting  together  on  plans  for  the  Svan- 
mit  Conference  which  you  expect  to  attend, 
I  understand.  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  ua 
your  idea  of  what  the  accomplishments  of 
such  a  meeting  might  be? 

The  PBEsmzNT.  I  think  we  are  now  work- 
ing on  the  plans  and  proposals  being  for- 
mulated. They  are  not  concrete  yet.  I  think 
when  the  heads  of  the  nations  come  together 
It  Is  always  necessary  to  have  an  agenda  and 
to  have  the  matter  well  planned  out  In  ad- 
«        vance.    Oiir  people  are  doing  that  now. 

We  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  sub- 
jects that  are  deserving  of  consideration  by 
the  heads  of  state.  They  will,  of  course,  be 
explored  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  In  their 
meeting,  and  then  later.  If  we  think  It  de- 
sirable, by  the  heads  of  state.  But  we  haven't 
reached  the  point  yet  where  we  could  an- 
nounce an  agenda,  or  could  even  outline  for 
you  what  proposal  can  be  made  by  Individual 
countries.  This  Is  being  worked  upon  by  the 
staffs  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  the  State 
Departments  of  the  various  nations. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  little 
^  debate  here  about  what  you  meant  the  other 
*  evening  when  you  said  you  wanted 


The  BBSsmnrr.  Who  Is  debating?  I  want 
to  know  which  side  to  get  on. 

Question.  I  will  work  up  to  that.  The 
Vice  President  reported  out  there  that  you 
had  mentioned  to  the  labor  leaders  the  other 
evening  that  as  long  as  you  were  President 
you  wanted  him  by  your  side.  There  has 
been  some  debate  In  the  newspapers  about 
whether  that  meant 

The  PaxsroENT.  I  don't  think  that  I  would 
get  into  that,  Hugh.  I  would  Just  let  you 
go  on  and  debate. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  In  speaking  to- 
day and  yesterday  about  new  reconunenda- 
tions  In  terms  of  the  economy  and  the  Con- 
gress, did  you  have  in  mind  the  hope  that 
you  would  get  something  together  before 
they  go  home  for  election,  to  call  them  back 
after,  or  next  year? 

The  PKEsroENT.  I  didn't  have  any  time- 
table. Max.  I  have  in  mind  that  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  the  authorization  bills  and  as 
soon  as  the  appropriations  bills  are  avail- 
able, they  will  be  carefully  reviewed.  Then 
we  win  make  our  Judgment  and  we  will  im- 
mediately submit  it  to  the  Congress. 

Now,  if  you  can  tell  me  when  those  bills 
will  be  received  and  when  the  departments 
win  be  able  to  conclude  their  study  of  them, 
I  can  tell  you  it  won't  take  me  very  long. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to 
submit  a  new  civil  rights  bill  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress,  sir,  and  If  so,  will  U 
contain  an  open  housing  provision? 

The  PBE3IDENT.  I  Will  tell  you  In  my  State 
of  the  Union  message  our  program  for  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  I  think  you  can 
be  reasonably  sure  if  no  action  Is  concluded 
between  now  and  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message  that  I  will  have  recommendations 
in  that  field. 

But  I  don't  really  know  that  we  ought 
to  try  to  spell  them  out  this  morning,  be- 
cause wc  will  be  working  on  that  from 
now  until  January.  We  will  spell  out  all  of 
our  recommendations  for  the  90th  Congress 
in  the  January  message. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Admin- 
istration seek  to  salvage  any  of  the  other 
titles  like  Federal  Juries,  or  antl-terrorlsm 
sections  in   this  session  of  Congress? 

The  PREsroENT.  I  don't  know  what  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress  will  be.  I  haven't  re- 
viewed that  with  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  leadership  on  the  Hill.  All  I  know  Is 
the  vote  that  took  place  on  cloture.  Wheth- 
er the  Congress  would  be  disposed  to  again 
consider  civil  rights,  I  don't  know.  You  can 
get  the  answer  to  your  question  about  the 
possibility  of  further  moves  In  that  direc- 
tion more  from  the  Congress. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  sir,  we  really  have 
not  been  told  how  much  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  costing  and  how  much  It  Is  costing 
from  day  to  day.  Tills  question  has  been 
put  to  Mr.  McNamara  early  in  the  year  and 
he  said  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell,  and 
lately  U.S.  officials  said  they  couldn't  quite 
tell  lu.  Don't  you  think  the  American  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  told?  And  I  am  sure  you 
know. 

The  PaEsiDENT.  I  think  that  the  Congress, 
through  the  Appropriations  Conunittee  and 
Authorizations  Committee,  have  had  very 
full  details  on  our  expenditures,  men,  mon- 
ey, and  materiel  in  Vietnam.  I  would  com- 
mend to  you  some  home  work.  Read  the 
hearings. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  you  mentioned 
that  there  seemed  to  be  an  Indication  among 
all  natlonjB  of  a  desire  to  seek  a  negotiated 
settlement  or  talk  of  peace  except  for  two. 
Have  you  noticed  any  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union's  willingness  to 
aid  in  this  process? 

The  PREsroKNT.  I  haven't  noticed  any 
change  In  attitude.  I  have  felt  all  along  that 
they  would  like  to  see  negotiations  and  dis- 
cussions rather  than  what  is  happening. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  vacancies  In  the  State  Department. 


Can  you  give  any  Indication  of  when  those 
will  be  filled? 

The  PREsmENT.  Well,  one  became  vacant 
yesterday,  the  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Ball. 
That  will  be  filled  as  of  right  now  with  the 
Attorney  General.  Mr.  Katzenbach  will  re- 
sign and  become  the  new  Under  Secretary, 
when  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  who  you  are 
going  to  appoint  Attorney  General? 

The  PRBsn>ENT.  No,  I  haven't  reached  a  de- 
cision on  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  num- 
ber of  vacancies  that  Mr.  Chllds  referred  to. 
Mr.  Ball  wrote  me  on  the  17th.  I  promptly 
responded  and  accepted  his  resignation.  He 
has  had  a  very  outstanding  career.  He  will 
be  available  to  work  with  us  from  time  to 
time.  We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  In  the  fall.  He  estab- 
lished the  date  in  his  letter. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to  ac- 
cept this  post.  He  has  agreed  to  do  so.  I 
have  asked  Mr.  Eugene  Roetow  to  also  be- 
come Under  Secretary  of  State  in  a  position 
formerly  occupied  in  this  Administration  by 
Secretary  Harriman  and  Secretary  Mann. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Eugene  Bostow  was  a 
former  Dean  of  Yale  Law  School.  He  and 
Mr.  Katzenbach  are  both  very  Interested  In 
the  international  field. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  was  a  professor  of  Inter- 
national history  for  a  period  of  years.  He 
has  written  In  that  field.  He  and  Mr.  Ros- 
tow  will  work  very  closely  together  as  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  the  Departnaent.  Mr. 
Rostow  only  concluded  his  arrangements 
with  Yale  University  last  evening. 

I  am  asking  Mr.  Foy  Kohler  to  return 
from  Moscow  to  succeed  Mr.  U.  Alexis  John- 
son In  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary's  place. 

These  nominations  will  go  to  the  Senate 
very  shortly. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  regard  this 
as  a  promotion  for  Mr.  Katzenbach? 

The  PREsmENT.  I  hadn't  spent  much  time 
on  what  It  was.  It  Is  a  great  opportunity  to 
serve  the  country  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  la  one  of  the  most  com.- 
petent  and  selfless  men  I  know.  He  said  to 
me  shortly  after  I  became  President  that  he 
would  serve  the  President  In  any  capacity 
where  the  President  thought  he  could  be 
useful. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  title  or  promotions  or  demo- 
tions. He  is  concerned  with  serving  the  In- 
terests of  the  nation. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  a  re- 
placement for  Mr.  Kohler  In  mind  yet,  sir? 

The  President.  No.  I  have  talked  with 
Mr.  Chllda  to  get  this  Uttle  State  Depart- 
ment matter  straightened  out.     (Laughter.) 

Question.  Mr.  President,  does  the  fact  that 
Ramsey  Clark's  father  is  on  the  Supreme 
Court  rule  him  out  as  Attorney  General? 

The  PRKsmKMT.  I  wont  get  Into  that.  I 
haven't  made  any  decision  on  that,  as  I  have 
said  to  you  before. 

Question.  Sir,  the  prospects  for  a  treaty 
on  outer  space,  which  appeared  to  be  fairly 
bright  a  month  ago,  seem  to  be  a  Uttle 
clouded  by  some  recent  Sovlet-U.S.  ex- 
changes on  particular  provisions  that  re- 
main to  be  negotiated. 

Are  you  still  hopeful  that  the  treaty  can 
be  signed  this  fall? 

The  PRZsmENT.  I  am. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us 
what  happened  to  your  hopes  announced 
last  year  for  a  new  Maritime  poUcy.  What 
recommendation  can  we  expect,  and  when? 

The  President.  Well,  we  kind  of  went 
astray  in  the  House  of  Representatives  In  con- 
nection with  the  new  Transportation  De- 
partment. 

We  hope  we  wUl  be  able  to  get  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  next  week  on  the  new  Transporta- 
tion Department.  When  we  do,  we  wUl  rec- 
oncUe  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  bill.    I  hope  to  be  able 
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to  name  a  new  Secretary  of  TransportaUon 
whose  Job  It  will  be  to  develop  such  a  policy. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  you  expect  to 
get  any  more  recomttjendatlons  from  your 
Labor-Management  Attvlsory  Committee  on 
Guidepoets,  and  do  yfcu  plan  to  expand  Its 
work  in  any  way? 

The  President.  Yes  ,  We  have  been  con- 
ferring with  Labor-Ma  zlagement  people  from 
time  to  time.  ' 

This  Is  a  very  dlffi(jalt  problem  when  -ve 
have  full  employment.  We  know  that  when 
most  people  have  Jobs  Bt  good  wages,  we  have 
problems  with  pricing. 

The  Labor-Managenjent  people  are  study- 
ing It.  They  are  working  on  it.  Individuals 
are  making  suggestions  to  me  from  time  to 
time,  and  they  have  tiiade  some  collectively. 

We  win  look  to  theia  for  cooperation  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  *rhat  we  will  get  it. 

I  Just  hope  that  all  the  leaders  of  Industry 
and  the  leaders  of  labtt  in  this  country  will 
not  Increase  prices  or  increase  wages  beyond 
their  Increased  produc^tHvity.  Because  when 
they  do  this  it  makes;  problems  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation. 

We  are  trying  to  d« 
restraint. 

QuesUon.  WUl  that, 
discussions  with  Mr. 

The  PREsmENT.  Yes. 
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our  best  to  practice 


|sir,  be  part  of  your 
teany  later  today? 
We  will  discuss  that 


along  with  a  number  *f  other  matters. 

QuesUon.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Kennedt 
of  New  York  has  suggested  it  Is  a  mistake  for 
you  to  dwell  so  much  on  the  accomplUh- 
ments  of  your  Admlnl>tration  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  [and  you  should  focus 
more  on  the  things  that  need  to  be  done. 
Would  you  comment  on  that? 

The  PREsmENT.  Yes.  I  We  are  trying  to  do 
that  every  day.  We  ri^ve  submitted  a  pro- 
gram on  things  that  ieed  to  be  done— and 
we  are  doing  them. 

We  have  passed  about  70  measures  this 
year  on  things  that  i  #ed  to  be  done.  We 
have  some  10  yet  to  be  1 4ted  upon. 

I  agree  we  ought  toj  have  a  program  and 
that  we  ought  to  try  t^  get  it  passed,  if  pos- 
sible. I  am  rather  pleased  at  the  success 
which  we  have  achievt*  so  far.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congre^^. 

The  Press.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

REDUCTION  OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Iftr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  300 
proposing  a  reduction  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  in  Western  Europe. 

It  Is  my  convictiort  that  the  time  has 
long  since  passed  wh^n  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope must  recognize  and  understand  the 
hard  facts  of  truth. 

The  commitment  of  a  U.S.  troop  con- 
tingent of  350,000  ^)  400.000  men  in 
Western  Europe  is  np  longer  necessary, 
or  in  the  best  inter  asts  of  the  United 
States,  or  our  Euroi)ean  friends.  The 
Senate  resolution  of  LlBSl  calling  for  the 
maintenance  of  six  dtvisions  in  Europe 
has  been  rendered  obfeplete  by  new  reali- 
ties and  the  advice  ol!  ithe  Senate  on  this 
matter  should  be  chahged. 

To  argue  differently,  I  beUeve,  is  to 
ignore  both  the  realities  of  today  and 
the  purposes  of  yesterday.  There  may 
be  logical  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
mechanics  or  timing.;  but  all  understand 
that  these  forces  wel-e  for  a  particular 
purpose  in  a  special  tjime  for  unique  cir- 
cumstances. To  denjf  20  years  later  that 
these  particular,  special,  and  unique  con- 
ditions have  not  clipinged  exhibits  a 
rigidity  of  thought  si|d  policy  unsuited 


for  a  powerful  nation  In  an  accelerated 
changing  world. 

Mr.  President,  my  attention  is  Initially 
directed  to  a  procedural  issue.  Should 
the  resolution  first  go  to  committee?  My 
position  is  in  the  negative,  although  I  am 
not  adamant.  A  full-dress  hearing  would 
serve,  I  am  persuaded,  to  strengthen  sup- 
port for  the  resolution.  Yet  the  record 
shows  that  this  question  has  been  widely 
studied  within  this  Chamber,  and  with- 
out, for  several  years.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  has  pointed  out,  six  sets  of 
relevant  hearings  on  this  matter  have 
been  held  this  year. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  understood:  it  does  not 
make  withdrawal  mandatory.  It  does 
not  specify  how  many  troops  shall  be 
withdrawn.  It  does  not  set  up  a  time 
schedule  for  withdrawal.  It  does  not 
prescribe  mechanics.  This  resolution,  in 
its  fullest  sense,  expresses  the  conviction 
of  the  Senate  that  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  our  military  contingent  in  West- 
ern Europe  may  be  made  without  re- 
pudiation of  our  moral  commitments  to 
our  friends  or  of  our  legal  obUgations 
under  the  NATO  alliance.  For  these 
reasons  I  perceive  no  disadvantage  to  the 
Senate  committee  system  nor  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  Senate  in  making  this  is- 
sue the  direct  business  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  concept  of  my 
position  in  support  of  this  resolution  re- 
volves around  two  facts  which  I  find 
valid.  First,  the  U.S.  forces  in  Western 
Europe  have  now  accomplished  all  ob- 
jectives for  which  they  were  originally 
assigned.  Second,  their  continued  pres- 
ence is  serving  to  thwart  realization  of 
other  objectives  of  the  Western  alliance. 
There  were,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, four  original  objectives  which 
justified  our  large  military  contingent 
in  Western  Europe. 

First,  the  force  was  needed  as  a  realis- 
tic deterrent  to  direct  Soviet  aggression. 
Second,  the  presence  of  this  large  con- 
tingent served  to  reduce  the  financial 
burden  on  the  Western  Europeans  for 
supplying  all  the  needed  conventional 
force  deterrent  at  a  critical  stage  in  their 
economic  recovery  process. 

Third,  our  military  forces  were  needed 
as  evidence  of  the  credibility  or  our  com- 
mitment to  resist  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism in  Europe.  The  America  that 
Europe  had  known  for  the  first  part  of 
the  20th  century  was  an  isolationist 
America;  a  nation  which  since  its  birth 
had  repeatedly  pledged  itself  to  resist 
entanglement  and  Involvement  In  Eu- 
ropean affairs.  The  Europeans  re- 
member our  decisive  entry  into  World 
War  I,  but  they  also  remembered  that 
we  insisted  upon,  as  a  term  of  peace,  the 
creation  of  a  League  of  Nations  that 
we  then  refused  to  join  as  once  again  we 
promptly  retreated  into  our  old  isola- 
tionist shell.  The  Europeans  remember 
that  we  entered  World  War  n,  but  only 
after  virtually  all  of  Europe  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Nazi  war  machine  and 
only  after  we  were  attacked  by  Japan. 
They  were  also  aware  that  Immediately 
following  V-J  Day  we  launched  a  hurried 
demobilization  of  our  vast  military  ma- 
chines.   Therefore,  it  seemed  absolutely 


necessary  that  we  do  more  than  simply 
issue  verbal  pledges  to  resist  Communist 
aggression. 

Fourth,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
the  large  American  military  contingent, 
operating  within  the  integrated  NATO 
command  was  necessary  to  ease  the  way 
for  the  emergence  of  the  German  Federal 
Republic  as  a  fully  committed  and  mu- 
tually acceptable  partner  within  the 
Western  European  community  and  its 
assumption  of  a  significant  role  in  the 
security  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  our  present  troop  com- 
mitment dates  from  the  period  when  di- 
rect Soviet  aggression  was  a  very  real 
probability.  U.S.  troops  were  stationed 
abroad  at  a  time  when  the  capacity  of 
the  Western  European  powers  to  provide 
for  their  own  military  defense  was  ex- 
tremely small.  But  both  these  condi- 
tions are  now  substantially  changed. 

The  majority  view  of  our  diplomatic 
and  military  intelligence  holds  that  at 
this  time  an  act  of  overt,  direct  Soviet 
aggression  in  Western  Europe  remains 
possible,  but  highly  improbable.  The 
threat  of  the  postwar  years  has  largely 
diminished.  The  justification  of  the 
maintenance  of  our  conventional  mili- 
tary forces  has  also,  therefore,  propor- 
tionately diminished. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  mod- 
ern airlift  capacity,  recently  demon- 
strated, clearly  proves  our  ability  to  de- 
ploy troops  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  with- 
in hours. 

Nor  by  suggesUng  a  substantial  with- 
drawal of  our  conventional  forces  have 
we  reduced  our  capacity  or  willingness  to 
retaliate  with  nuclear  weapons  should 
the  Soviets  be  so  foolish  as  to  move 
against  free  Europe.  No  modem  mind 
believes  that  armed  conflict  in  Western 
Europe  will  remain  or  even  commence  at 
the  so-called  conventional  level.  Our 
nuclear  commitment  will  remain  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past  the  major 
deterrent  to  aggression  In  Western 
Europe. 

It  also  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  in 
recommending  a  substantial  reduction  in 
American  forces  we  in  no  way  suggest 
that  the  military  forces  of  Western 
European  nations  should  likewise  be  re- 
duced. We  recognize  as  do  all  respon- 
sible European  leaders  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  maintain  a  significant 
and  convincing  military  force  in  Western 
Europe.  This  is  needed  In  part  as  a  de- 
terrent against  possible  Soviet  aggression 
and,  probably  more  importantly,  to  as- 
sure the  maintenance  of  reasonable  and 
tolerable  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  less  than  we,  the  Western  Europeans 
recognize  that  when  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  one  must  be  able  to  operate 
from  a  position  of  convincing  strength. 

The  question  then  becomes,  can  the 
Europeans  themselves  supply  the  neces- 
sary conventional  military  deterrent? 
There  are  those  who  argue  that  Western 
European  economies  are  not  yet  strong 
enough.  But  a  realistic  look  at  the 
economic  prosperity  of  Western  Europe 
belles  the  validity  of  this  argument. 
Western  Europe  has  the  economic  means 
to  maintain  whatever  conventional  mili- 
tary force  is  needed.  Few  believe  that 
she  does  not  have  the  will  to  do  so. 
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But  more  i- involve™  than^^^    ^^^^J^^^^-^^Vr^^A    Se  a^So?  o'"v?nTfoSiSLrnS 

SSSa'SS'lfo'i*rrnS^'S'£lnX:    ^'Jl^I^dent.  I  do  not  believe  that  SSSl^'^S?  role.  ;£ch  alli^^^ 

S3?;S*^PConSiSIK?Se«.    nwe     these  are  realistic  arguments.    I  would  -°;f^d  l^, ^S^St^'SLfin'^ -^a 

had  no  other  security  commitments  In    again  reiterate  that  no  one  proposes  that  threat  of  Communist  expansion      inai 

S^e  world  bllidl^tt^Seto^pe,  then    we  abandon  either  NATO  in  general  or  policy    was   successful     I*  ^^^.^^   ttie 

2^  <JSdeaSyaffcSd1o  maintain  those    West  Germany  In  particular.     We  are  times  well     But  now  times  are  dWerait 

7orr^     attach  obvloiMlyls  not  the    simply  proposing  a  reducUon  of  surplus  and      conditions      have      dramatically 

^es.    But  such  Obviously  is  noi  wi      3^*^,or^at  a  time  when  they  have  changed.    A  new  Europe  has  come  Into 

^Snerlcan  Armed  Forces  are  spread    served  their  purpose  and  logic  dictates  being.    This  new  Europe  requires  a  new 

around  the  world.    A  recent  authority     that  they  are  no  longer  needed.  poUcy. 

^?2^^P«^  J^ates                                         Indeed  It  would  be  naive  to  assume  The  threat  of  Communist  expansion  In 

cites  uiese  eswrnavw.                                    ^^^  ^  problems  associated  with  the  Western  Europe  still  remains.    But  who 

United  SUtM  (including  Alaska                    proper  role  of  West  Germany  and  the  among  us  really  beUeves  that  it  la  as  serl- 

J!^  'J^T^]"":; 4  000    Eiu-opean  community  have  been  solved,  ous  as  it  was  a  decade  and  a  half  ago? 

pSSrtoBi^              »'ooo    Much  remains  to  be  done.     But  wUl  The  Western  European  nations  still  need 

PuiaBw  c*^'z^i"" 10  «»    American  troops  contribute  to  any  such  assistance  In  the  face  of  a  Communist 

Wwtem  surope - 350,000    solution?    The  time  has  come  for  West  threat.    But  who  among  us  really  be- 

ifMUterranean  (6U>  Fleet) ^'^    Germany   through  her  own  means  to  lleves  that  Western  Europe  is  still  so 

Japui - - II-  °^    take  greater  initiative  and  responsibUlty  weak  that  It  must  depend  so  heavUy  upon 

Okinawa  ---"-ir —       J^'noo     toward  finding  her  place.    Likewise,  the  the    United     States    for    conventional 

amthwert  Pmdflc  (7th  Fleet)....       80. 000     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  European  pow-  forces? 

PMUnntnM 18,000    ers  to  accept  the  Bonn  govenunent  as  a  Mr.  President,  the  greatest  challenge 

Fwnm           IIIIIIIIII"" ».  <X»    full  and  independent  partner.  in  Europe  today  is  no  longer  the  contain- 

Korea III" 66.000        Mr.  President,  another  argument  that  men*^  of  communism,  but  the  fulfillment 

ThalUnd —       25.000    jg  get  forth  against  this  resolution  makes  of  the  long  hoped  for  imlflcation  and 

South  Vietnam 300,000    ^  point  that  we  should  not  reduce  our  integration  of  the  European  community. 

Moreover  of  the  21  Army  and  Marine     forces  in  Western  Europe  without  first  Because  there  has  been  a  shift  in  prioii- 

combftt  divisions  5  are  standing  guard  in    negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  ties,  we  must  begin  to  shift  our  poUcy 

Europe  6  are  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.    Union  to  similarly  reduce  its  forces  In  efforts  accordingly. 

2  on  duty  in  Korea,  and  8  are  based  in    Eastern  Europe.  It  is  my  Intention  to  deal  with  the 

the  United  States    Our  security  commit-        First  of  all,  let  me  point  out  that  this  above  stated  and  general  question  In 

ments  expiuid  around  the  world.     The     resolution  In  no  way  precludes  any  such  greater  detail  In  a  subsequent  speech, 

central  and  meaningful  fact  is  that  our    prior  negotiation.     If  this  administra-  But  I  suggest  once  again  at  this  time 

military    manpower   and    resources   do    tlon  or  any  other  administration.  In  com-  that  the  maintenance  of  our  present 

have  a  limit                                                     pliance  and  In  coiisultaUon  with  NATO,  military  force  level  In  Western  Europe  is 

What  of  the  argiunent  that  our  con-     can  bring  about  such  negotiations,  then  increasingly  serving  to  discourage  the 

tlnued  military  presence  there   at  the     It  should  proceed  to  do  so.  realization    of    a    unified    independent 

current  level  is  needed  to  maintain  the        Second.  I  would  make  the  point  and  Europe. 

credibility  of  our  commitment  to  defend     observe  that  a  reduction  of  American  q^  present  military  commitments  in 
Western  Europe?     There  are  those  in    forces  could  ultimately  bring  about  a  Western  Europe  are  a  symbol  of  what  I 
Europe  who  continue  to  argue  that  the    similar  reduction  in  Soviet  forces  with-  f^i  j^  becoming  an  Increasingly  pater- 
Unlted  States  cannot  be  counted  on  to    out  negotiation  and  In  a  manner  that  nallstic  attitude  toward  tiie  new  Europe. 
defend  Europe  In  the  face  of  a  really     could  have  greater  long-range  benefits.  ^  ^  result,  our  view  of  what  our  role 
serious  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union.     During  the  past  year  or  two  the  East-  should  be  In  Europe  is  becoming  subUy 
Thus,  there  are  those  in  Europe  who  sug-     em  European  nations  have  shown  in-  distorted.    This  affects  our  own  sense  of 
gest.  in  effect,  that  the  presence  of  Amer-     creasing  success  In  securing  greater  in-  priorities,  and.  In  return,  evokes  an  un- 
ican  conventional  forces  serve  as  neces-     dependence  from  the  Soviets.    Mr.  Presl-  healthy  response  from  Western  Europe, 
sary  "hostages"  to  guarantee  the  full  use     dent,  I  believe  that  a  reduction  In  our  ^^  essence.  It  encourages  too  many  Euro- 
of  America's  military  might  If.  In  fact,     forces  wiU  help  encourage  that  trend  and  pgans  to  continue  to  rely  on  the  United 
the  unexpected  occurs.                                   I  would  suggest  that  such  a  move  on  our  states  when  in   fact  they   are  strong 
To  this  one  can  only  reply  that  if  the     part  could  encourage  these  nations  to  enough  to  stand  on  their  own.    And  also 
credibility  of  our  commitment  to  resist-     put  greater  pressures  on  the  Soviets  to  those  Europeans  who  recognize  that  con- 
ing the  expansion  of  communism  in  Eu-     withdraw  their  troops  from  Eastern  Eu-  tlnued  heavy  American  Involvement  is 
rope  is  still  not  established,  there  is  little     rope.  no  longer  really  needed  begin  to  resent 
hope  that  it  e\'er  will  be.                                   Another  argument  advanced  against  it;  and  out  of  this  resentment  they  as- 
If  in  fact  our  troops  are  viewed  as     this  resolution  is  that  it  would  be  most  sume  an  antagonistic  position  toward  the 
(     "hostages."  then  I  suggest  that  Ameri-     unwise  for  the  United  States  to  reduce  united  States.    Thfr  result  of  all  of  thi.s 
cans  are  being  asked  to  pay  too  high  a     its  forces  without  prior  consultation  and  jg  that  the  American,  far  from  being  a 
price  for  Western  Europe's  psychological     coordination  with  other  NATO  powers,  materialist,    becomes     a     disappointed 
peace  of  mind.                                                Mr.  President,  it  comes  now  to  the  point  idealist.    He  sees  himself  as  the  Don 
Finally   it  Is  interesting  to  note  that    of  repetition  that  I  would  again  point  Quixote  of   our  day — as   a   righter   of 
those  same  people  In  Europe  who  argue    out  that  this  resolution  In  no  way  re-  wrongs,  who  left  his  village  to  set  the 
that  the  United  States  cannot  be  counted     quires  or  even  remotely  suggests  that  we  invaded  nations  free.    For  these  causes 
upon  to  defend  Europe  are  now  com-     should  make  such  a  move  on  a  unilateral  he  gave  his  blftod  and  his  treasure.    He 
plaining  that  we  persist  too  vlgoroudy  in     basis.    Indeed  I  am  confident  that  all  of  has  met  with  many  reverses  and  with  a 
our  commitments  In  Asia,  and  are  very    the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  fully  ex-  ^^^  n^^jg  gratitude.    The  interplay  of 
generous.  Indeed,  in  their  recommenda-     pect  that  the  final  decision  to  withdraw,    paternalism  and  resentment,  small  hu- 
tions  about  how  we  should  be  withdraw-     the  precise  number  of  tro<^»  affected.  ^^^^  emotions  affects  the  large  Issues  of 
Ing  troops  from  souUieast  Asia.                  and  the  timetable  and  mechanic  for    ^^^^^  relations. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  arguments  «e«"t^«lt  wiUd  be  reached  multUater-  president,  for  those  who  say  Uiat 
advanced  against  a  reduction  of  our  mill-  ally  Indeed  "«  ^^"f?"-,^^,J^^^„^;  a  reduction  in  Americah  forces  may  serve 
twy  forces  In  Western  Europe  is  tiie  Im-    would  be  most  surprised  If  this  were  not    ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

pact  such  a  move  would  have  regarding  tne  case.  nato  t  vnuld  reolv  that  it  is  just 

STposltton  of  west  Germany.    Btony  Mr.  Presldent^ur  present  troop  com-  J^,  ^^^S-J^^JJ^^  mSht  «ive  NATO, 

arguethat  this  would  encourage  West  mltinenU  In  Western  Europe  are  a  part  such  a  move  that  mignt  saw  «ai*j^ 

SSSaS?^  to^S^JSTlte  ^^uclear  of  a  policy  that  had  Its  origin  In  a  peril-  The  Western  alliance  ;^^^^.^ 

fSeTtoat  It  would  stmigUien  tbt  old-  ous  period  in  U»  late  l»40's  and  the  early  primarily  because  of  American  leader- 
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ship.    It  can  survivisiin  the  future  only 
through  greater  Eurj^iean  leadership 
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Mr.  President,  the  conditions  of  the 
new  Europe,  the  heavy  demands  of  our 
commitments  and  challenges  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  tbe  status  of  our  cur- 
rent balance-of-payments  problems,  and 
the  necessity  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
European  unity  require  that  we  begin  to 
rethink  and  redirect  our  entire  foreign 
poUcy  effort.  A  nenfessary  first  step  is 
the  official  recognition  of  a  fact  that  is 
almost  universally  iiccepted  unofficial- 
ly—the  present  level  of  American  forces 
in  Europe  is  no  long*  needed,  justified 
or  desirable. 

Mr.  President.  I  co  iclude  with  this  ob- 
servation: If.  in  fact,  it  is  the  case  that 
the  present  level  of  American  military 
forces  in  Western  E Jnope  is  necessary  to 
resist  Communist  exi^ansion  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  or  If  this  force  Is  necessary 
to  assure  political  stability  within  West- 
em  Europe,  then  th4  future  of  the  free 
worid  is  bleak  indeeti.  If  the  Western 
European  community,  with  its  great  eco- 
nomic and  technological  power  is  unable 
to  provide  the  necepsary  conventional 
military  force,  or  if  the  Western  Euro- 
peans cannot  yet  aclileve  the  degree  of 
political  union  that  is  needed  to  resist 
Soviet  pressures,  theii  there  is  little  hope 
that  we  will  ever  be  ^le  to  successfully 
resist  the  spread  of  communism  in  other 
parts  of  the  worid.  If  It  is  stUI  necessary 
in  the  1960's  to  maintain  five  to  six  com- 
bat divisions  in  Western  Europe,  how 
many  more  division*  wUl  we  have  to 
maintain  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  and  for  Blow  many  more 
decades?  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  the  thought  he  has  put  into 
the  speech  he  has  jojt  made,  which  I 
have  read  several  tiites  as  well  as  lis- 
tened to,  and  for  the  research  which  went 
mto  It.  I ' 

I  bielieve  that  the  Senator,  in  effect,  has 
answered  all  the  arguments  against  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  300  a 
resolution  seeking  to  ^vlse  the  adminis- 
tration that  it  Is  the  sfense  of  the  Senate 
that  there  should  be  ajsubstantial  reduc- 
tion of  American  fortjes  in  Europe— the 
term  "substantial."  of  course,  to  be  de- 
fined by  the  Presldenit,  and  to  be  what 
he  would  determine  it  should  be. 

I  was  interested  in  the  table,  on  page 
4  of  the  Senator's  speech,  showing  that 
more  than  3  mUlion  American  service- 
men are  stationed  inj  practically  every 
continent  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  realizes  that  even 
this  list.  comprehensiv|e  as  it  is,  does  not 
portray  the  full  pictlire  as  to  exactiy 
now  many  more  Amerloans  are  scattered 
m  other  areas,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  Senator's 
statement,  "the  central!  and  meaningful 
fact  is  that  our  military  manpower  and 
resources  do  have  a  limit,"  is  not  only 
the  truth,  but  certainly  is  very  pertinent 
in  the  situation  whldlk  confronts 
country  today. 
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I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  Senator 
had  answered  the  arguments  relative  to 
what  would  happen  in  West  Germany  if 
there  were  a  substantial  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  I  have  an  idea,  may 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Kansas, 
that  the  German  people  would  not  be  at 
all  averse  to  a  substantial  reduction  of 
American  forces  there,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  speaks  well  for  any  country  to 
have  on  its  own  soil  foreign  soldiers  for 
two  decades  or  more,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  Germany  since  the  Second  World  War. 

Then,  of  course.  I  would  point  out  also 
that  the  Senator — and  I  am  sure  he  will 
cover  this  in  a  later  speech— did  not 
mention  the  fact  that  when  President 
de  Gaulle  asked  us  to  withdraw  our 
forces  from  France,  we  had  30,000  men 
there,  and  between  40,000  and  50  000 
dependents— in  other  words,  between 
70.000  and  80,000  American  personnel. 

Did  we  take  that  as  an  opportunity  to 
remove  these  forces  and  their  dependents 
and  bring  them  back  to  this  country' 
We  did  not,  except  for  a  few  wings  oi' 
aircraft.  The  rest  had  been  shipped  or 
are  in  the  process  of  being  shipped,'  to 
England  or  to  the  Western  European 
area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  military 
commanders  of  Western  Europe  have 
asked  that  these  people  who  are  being 
forced  out  of  France  be  reassigned  to 
them. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  about 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said 
because  I  have  marked  his  speech  her^ 
and  there.  But  it  would  be  repetitious 
ror  me  to  add  to  what  he  has  already 

^*KrK  ?*^  ^^  answered  tiie  arguments 
which  have  been  raised. 

I  look  forward  to  his  subsequent  re- 
marks on  this  most  important  subject 
and  I  want  him  to  know  that  I.  for  one' 
deeply  appreciate  the  thought,  the  logic 
and  the  understanding  which  went  into 
the  speech  he  has  just  made.  But  that 
is  a  hallmark  of  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  recall  his  making  a  speech  on  the 
Cuban  situation  which  I  thought  was  one 
or  the  most  brilliant  documents  ever  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  that  same 
trend. 

I  commend  him  and  assure  him  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  is  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
I  am  very  grateful  for  his  comments 
and  am  also  grateful  for  his  leadership 
in  introducing  this  particular  resolution 
which  I  am  most  pleased  to  cosponsor 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  untU  6  o'clock 
tomorrow  evening,  the  Vice  President  or 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  committees  be  permitted 
to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORN  REFINERS  ASSOCIATION.  INC. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Com  Industries  Research  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Washington,  changed  its  name  to  the 
Com  Refiners  Association,  Inc. 

The  change  is  a  logical  step  since  the 
activities  of  the  foundation  expanded 
greatly  in  the  years  which  followed  its 
organization  in  1932.  Today,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  foundation,  the  Com  Re- 
finers Association,  is  a  trade  association 
for  the  corn  miUers  which  manufacture 
starch  for  Industrial  uses,  com  oils,  com 
sirups  and  sugars,  feeds,  and  other 
products.  In  1965  the  industry  processed 
more  than  200  million  bushels  of  com. 
Along  with  the  name  change,  the  as- 
sociation took  another  step  which  In  my 
opinion,  was  both  Important  and  un- 
usual. The  group  approved  a  "state- 
ment of  poUcy"  which  said  that  the 
member  companies  felt  they  owed  a  debt 
to  American  agriculture  whose  discharge 
would  require  the  association  to  carry 
out  educational  programs  that  call  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  farming 
and  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  association  also 
went  on  record  to  the  effect  that  the 
member  companies  felt  they  should  pur- 
sue policies  and  support  programs  whicn 
help  to  preserve  agriculture's  prosperity 
and  stability. 

Today,  only  about  7  percent  of  the 
people  live  in  rural  areas  and  many  per- 
sons think  in  consequence  that  agricul- 
ture plays  littie  part  in  our  burgeoning 
economy.     Tliey   are    wrong.     Let    me 
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quo^  some  Department  of  Agriculture 
data  and  figures  which  buttress  my 
statement  that  farming  still  Is  our  most 
important  industry: 

FamUitg  employs  6  million  workers — more 
than  the  combined  employment  In  transpor- 
tation, public  utilities,  the  steel  Industry, 
and  the  automobile  Industry. 

Agriculture's  assets  total  $230  billion, 
equal  to: 

About  two-thlrda  o)  the  value  of  current 
asseta  of  all  corporations  In  the  United 
States,  or 

About  half  the  market  yalue  of  all  cor- 
poration stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

The  value  of  agriculture's  production  as- 
sets represents  over  (27,000  for  each  farm 
employee. 

The  farmer  spends  nearly  $30  billion  a 
year  for  goods  and  services  to  produce  crops 
and  livestock:  another  $12  billion  a  year  for 
the  same  things  that  city  people  buy — food, 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appliances,  and 
other  products  and  services. 

Each  year  the  farmers'  purchases  include: 

$3.4  billion  In  new  farm  tractors  and  other 
motor  vehicles,  machinery,  and  equipment. 
U  takes  120,000  employees  to  produce  this 
farm  equipment. 

$3.4  bUllon  for  fuel,  lubricants  and  main- 
tenance of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles. 
Farming  uses  more  petroleum  than  any  other 
single  Industry. 

$1.8  billion  for  fertilizer  and  lime:  and. 
farmers  use  more  each  year. 

Products  containing  320  million  pounds  of 
rubber — about  9  percent  of  the  total  used  in 
the  United  States,  or  enough  to  put  tires  on 
nearly  6  million  automobiles. 

28  bUlion  kw.-hrs.  of  electricity — or  more 
than  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  total,  or  more 
than  Is  needed  annually  by  Baltimore.  Chi- 
cago. Boston,  Detroit.  Houston,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

-  out  of  every  10  jobs  In  private  employ- 
ment are  related  to  agriculture. 

Six  million  people  have  Jobs  providing  the 
supplies  farmers  use  for  production  and 
family  living. 

Eight  to  ten  miUlon  people  have  Jobs  stor- 
ing, transporting,  processing,  and  merchan- 
dising the  products  of  agriculture. 

But  these  facts  are  known  to  compara- 
tively few  people  off  the  farm.  Nor  do 
many  persons  realize  that  the  problem  of 
hunger  outside  this  well-fed  United 
States  is  the  greatest  problem  confronted 
by  mankind,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  threat  of  an  H-bomb  war.  There 
are  about  3.1  billion  people  in  the  world. 
Around  half  of  these  suffer  from  chronic 
malnutrition  and  undernourishment. 

Our  ability  to  produce  more  than  we 
can  consume  and  our  modem  farming 
methods  must  be  used  if  the  problem  of 
hunger  is  met.  Most  of  the  food  deficit 
concentrates  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
where  there  is  great  political  imrest.  It 
is  in  these  regions  that  the  Communists 
are  busy,  trying  to  exploit  the  misery  of 
the  masses.  What  the  Communists  do 
not  emphasize,  however,  is  the  failure  of 
their  own  system  in  agriculture.  A  Com- 
munist country  is  a  hungry  country  and 
the  greatest  contrast  between  free  enter- 
prise and  collectivism  is  in  farming. 
Willie  many  are  not  aware  of  it,  the 
starving  in  this  world  will  be  hungrier 
still  if  they  rely  on  the  Communists  to 
feed  them. 

A  food-for -peace  program  is  near  final 
approval  in  the  Congress.  This  measure 
increases  funds  for  exports  to  the  deficit 
coimtrles  and  we  are  undertaking  a  cam- 


paign to  help  other  nations  improve  their 
own  farming  methods. 

The  food-for-peace  program  is  the  first 
of  many,  and  our  own  public  needs  to 
know  the  reasons  behind  it.  They  need 
to  know  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
our  own  agriculture  prosperous  so  that 
It  can  help  meet  the  challenge  which 
confronts  it  both  here  and  abroad.  And 
what  is  not  generally  realized  is  that  our 
own  farm  productivity  enables  us  to  give 
our  own  people  cheaper  and  better  food 
than  the  people  in  any  major  country  in 
this  world. 

But  the  public  must  know  the  facts  and 
getting  them  to  the  urban  dwellers  re- 
quires sustained  effort.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  action  of  the  Com  Refiners 
Association  is  heartening  and  farsighted. 
Actually,  farm  prosperity  spreads  like 
ripples  on  a  pond.  The  expansion  in 
acreage  which  already  is  beginning  with 
the  decline  in  our  own  surpluses  and  the 
increased  demand  here  and  abroad  helps 
many,  many  industries  off  the  farm.  In 
particular,  does  farm  prosperity  affect  a 
great  agricultural  State  like  Iowa. 

I  commend  the  Com  Refiners  Associa- 
tion. There  are  three  plants  of  mem- 
bers companies  in  Iowa:  The  Clinton 
Com  Processing  Co.  at  Clinton,  the  Hu- 
binger  Co.  in  Keokuk,  and  a  plant  of 
Penick  li  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  All  are  assets  to  the 
State. 

I  think  other  business  groups  and  con- 
cerns might  study  the  example  set  by  the 
Com  Refiners  Association  which,  insofar 
as  I  can  determine,  sets  a  precedent.  It 
will  take  all  the  resources  we  can  muster 
to  do  this  formidable  job  of  education  but 
once  the  people  are  well  informed,  I  have 
no  fear  of  the  result. 

The  Com  Refiners  Association  is  head- 
ed by  Robert  C.  Liebenow,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  He 
is  an  agribusiness  leader  who  has  long 
Insisted  that  industry  must  concern  it- 
self with  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and 
must  take  the  case  for  farmers  to  the 
public.  I  am  certain  the  most  construc- 
tive action  by  the  association  Is  partly 
due  to  his  Influence  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate both  him  and  the  progressive 
concems  which  make  up  the  group  he 
heads. 

THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  INVEST- 
MENT TAX   CREDIT— INFLATION- 
ARY TOOL  OR  EXPEDIENT? 
Mr.    KUCHEL.    Mr.    President,    for 
many  months  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion has  been  afflicted  by  the  virulent 
scourge  of  inflation.    It  has  upset  our  fl- 
nanclal  markets;  it  has  all  but  destroyed 
the  longstanding  blefesing  of  low  interest 
rates  for  investment;  it  has  cut  deeply 
into  the  budget  of  the  American  house- 
wife: it  has  paralyzed  home  construction 
and  flnancing. 

The  superimposing  of  the  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  high  level  spending 
prc^rams  of  the  Great  Society  has  pro- 
duced a  growing  imbalance  In  the  econ- 
omy. Sustained  price  Increases  in  food, 
services,  and  industrial  products  threat- 
en the  delicate  structure  of  our  economic 
stability.  For  millions  of  people  depend- 
ent on  a  fixed  Income  from  social  secu- 
rity, pensions  and  past  savings,  the  fig- 


ure of  Inflation  casts  an  especially  fore- 
boding shadow. 

Nowhere  in  this  Nation  has  the  effect 
been  more  painful  than  in  the  Western 
States.  Far  from  the  concentration  of 
capital  in  the  financial  centers  of  the  east 
coast,  investors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  have  been  accustomed  to  paying 
more  both  for  capital  and  for  Industrial 
products.  In  my  own  State  of  California, 
prospective  home  buyers  in  the  past  year 
have  been  paying  excessively  high  Inter- 
est rates  on  home  mortgages.  The  twin 
plagues  of  higher  consumer  costs  and 
higher  investment  costs  have  already 
crippled  theliome  construction,  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  industries,  in  California, 
and  they  are  expected  to  work  more  mis- 
chief before  their  course  is  run. 

When  the  economy  is  unable  to  accom- 
modate a  rapid  increase  in  spending, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  reduce  inflation- 
ary pressures  without  threatening  the 
health  or  strength  of  the  economy  itself 
On  September  8,  1966.  the  President  fi- 
nally offered  his  program  for  preserving 
the  economic  stability  of  the  Nation 
Among  the  steps  recommended  were  two 
which  will  require  the  approval  of  the 
Congress.  H.R.  17607  provides  for  a  16- 
month  suspension  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  new  business  in- 
vestmoit  in  equipment,  and  a  similar 
suspension  for  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion of  buildings.  Since  the  introduction 
of  these  propossdLs  before  the  Congress,  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  has  arisen  over 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  these  sus- 
pensions, and,  in  partioilar,  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  investment  tax  credit.  The 
Treasury  frankly  concedes  that  there  will 
he  severe  hardships  and  inequities  for 
many  taxpayers,  but  it  alleges  that  as 
large  as  these  inequities  loom,  they 
should  be  ignored. 

Leading  economists  agree  that  the  use 
of  any  tax  as  a  contracyclical  tool  should 
include  the  following:  First,  it  must  be 
promptly  effective  and  Its  economic  re- 
sults consistent  with  desired  effects;  sec- 
ond, it  must  be  equitable;  and,  third,  it 
must  not  create  uncertainty  in  buslnes.s 
planning,  investment,  and  output. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
fails  on  all  three  grounds. 

The  Treasury  estimates  the  cunent 
overall  average  of  order-to-completion 
time — commonly  referred  to  as  lead- 
time — for  credit  eligible  equipment  to  be 
in  the  range  of  9  to  12  months.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  the  airline  industry,  the  pe- 
riod may  be  as  long  as  2  years.  The  tax 
credit  suspension  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  in  such  Industries.  It  would  be 
a  very  bad  result.  It  would  result  in  a 
delayed  effect  on  restraining  equipment 
production  and  Investment  expenditures. 
The  desired  economic  impact  would  not 
occur  for  at  least  9  to  12  months  and  per- 
haps longer,  at  a  time  when  the  business 
cycle  may  no  longer  require  such  re- 
straints. The  consequences  could  be 
tragic;  they  could  well  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  recession  and  a  depres- 
sion. Industries  operating  at  high  gear 
would  suddenly  slam  to  a  halt. 

The  present  Inflation  has  had  particu- 
larly drastic  effects  on  the  economy  of 
my  State.  The  proposed  curtailment  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  would  com- 
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pound  that  hardshltj,  by  foreclosing  on 
the  growth  potential  of  the  peacetime 
production  of  many  Important  manufac- 
turers, in  parUcular,  the  air  transport 
industry.  As  everj*  Member  of  this 
Chamber  knows,  we 'are  on  the  brink  of 
an  Immense  breaktHrough  In  this  age  of 
siipersonlc  flight.  "Ithe  longstanding  su- 
premacy of  the  United  States  has  been 
challenged  by  foreigh  nations,  including 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  modern  industry  pro- 
duces no  other  item  for  public  use  that  is 
more  costly,  that  requires  more  careful 
thought  in  planning  and  construction 
than  the  commercieJ  transport  plane. 
The  air  transport  intfusti-y  must  be  able 
to  plan  several  yeaw  ahead  if  it  is  to 
maintain  its  productive  capacity  at  an 
economic  level.  The  biaintenance  of  this 
capability  is  vital,  not;  only  to  CaUf  ornia, 
but  to  the  entire  Nation.  Donald  W. 
Douglas,  Jr..  presidiiit  of  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.,  forecast,  accurately,  I  bp- 
Ueve,  the  adverse  effkts  of  enacting  the 
suspension  bill: 

The  action  proposed  U)  deal  with  a  current 
problem  can  be  expected  to  substantially  re- 
duce orders  during  the  ktispension  period  and 
have  a  very  unfavorable  effect  on  a  quite 
different  economic  sltuMlon  in  1968  or  1969. 
This  would  have  disastrous  results  m  the 
form  of  dislocations  t<|  airline  reequlpment 
plans  and  to  orderly  pitoductlon  of  commer- 
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that  Is  the  comment  of 
leader  in  the  aircraft 
Bhould  be  heeded 


clal  aircraft,  resulting ,  „  ^^„^ 

and  Inefficient  lull  in  ladrcraft  manufacture 
but  also  substantial  la^ffs  and  severe  cut- 
backs which  woiUd  hiinper  domestic  pro- 
duction of  aircraft.  Tt  k  dislocation  and  Its 
effect  on  production  co  >ts  could  be  expected 
to  give  foreign  manufa  iturers  a  competitive 
advantage  with  adverse  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments  position  fihce  aircraft  provide 
a  substantial  share  of  otir  exports. 

Mr.  President, 
a  distinguished 
Industry.    His  words 
by  all  Senators. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
legislation  will  result  in  the  kind  of 
large-scale  unemployment  and  produc- 
tion cutbacks  that  mean  economic  dis- 
aster for  States  highly  dependent  on  such 
large  industries.  In  my  own  State,  there 
are  over  500,000  pecJDle  dependent  on 
the  aerospace  and  ai#Hne  Industries  for 
their  Income.  Are  their  jobs  to  be  sac- 
rificed in  1968  for  thd  problems  of  1966? 
It  Is  a  sad  commentarir  on  the  policies  of 
this  administration  when  possible  future 
unemployment  must  t)a  used  as  a  club  to 
control  present  spending. 

The  equitable  application  of  the  sus- 
pension clearly  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
The  President  contended: 

The  suspension  shouldj  be  across  the  board 
without  exception,  applying  effectively  and 
equitably  to  all  Invesljlng  Industries.  No 
special  treatment  or  special  exclusions  should 
be  made  for  this  brief  pieiod  of  suspension. 

But  how  can  it  be  |  applied  equitably 
when  Its  results  are  i  inherently  so  in- 
equitable? The  clear  discrimination 
against  the  long  leadtlme  manufactur- 
ers is  only  one  example. 

What  of  the  Induiiries  involved  in 
equipment  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity or  welfare?  Tt^t  highly  complex 
and  specialized  nat^  of  products 
needed  to  meet  natl<)hal  security  de- 
mands the  continuous  modernization  of 
our  plants  as  wen  as  the  constant  de- 
cani  149»— Paihj  17 


sign,  fabrication  and  Installation  of  new 
tools  and  equipment.  We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  reduce  the  tremendous  box- 
car shortage  that  exists  throughout  the 
country.  Are  aU  these  national  needs 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  equality? 

What  of  the  Industries  which  have  con- 
tracts, prior  to  the  proposed  suspension 
date,  with  options  to  purchase?  The 
buyer  in  these  contracts,  of  course,  relied 
on  the  availability  of  the  investment 
credit  In  parting  with  the  consideration 
for  the  option.  Should  he  now  be  made 
to  choose  between  letting  the  option 
lapse,  forfeiting  the  consideration  there- 
for or  exercising  it  without  receiving 
the  anticipated  investment  credit? 

The  uncertainties  and  hazards  of  the 
above  consequences  are  only  emphasized 
by  the  words  of  President  Johnson  him- 
self when  he  stated: 

The  suspension  could  weU  be  looked  at 
again  In  January  of  '68.  We  have  no 
arbitrary  poslUon  In  the  matter. 

Is  this  then  the  basis  upon  which 
businessmen  must  plan  their  future 
investments? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  question 
but  that  action  must  be  taken  to  control 
this  Nation's  overheated  economy.  But 
such  action  should  not  be  a  political  ex- 
pedient to  avoid  increasing  taxes  in  an 
election  year,  nor  should  it  attempt  to  use 
a  device  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  our  tax  structure 
The  tax  credit  is  not  or  was  it  intended 
to  be  an  economic  spigot  to  be  turned 
off  and  on  as  a  selective  tax  device  of 
fiscal  policy,  its  effects  are  not  prompt 
its  application  is  not  equitable,  and  its 
consequences  are  not  certain. 

Should  the  administration  persist  with 
this  questionable  solution,  the  Congress 
must     give     serious     consideration     to 
exemptions  for  long  lead-time  Industries 
for  option  contracts  and  for  Industries 
Involved  In  the  Nation's  defense  needs 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  threaten  the 
very  economic  stabiUty  these  proposals 
seek  to  achieve. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


THE  KENNEDY  ROUND: 
A  SITUATION  REPORT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  July  I  spent  several  days  in  Geneva 
with  our  delegation  to  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations.  My  objec- 
tive was  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  in 
these  trade  talks,  now  more  than  3  years 
in  progress,  and  to  report  my  observa- 
tions to  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Senate.  Chairman  Long  accorded  me 
the  status  of  a  congressional  delegate  to 
the  negotiations,  giving  me  a  vantage 
point  from  which  I  could  closely  observe 
Geneva  activities  and  participate  in  our 
delegation's  deliberations  and  in  its  con- 
tacts with  other  delegations. 

It  is  my  Intention,  in  this  report,  first. 
to  review  the  history  of  the  Kennedy 
round  from  its  start;  second,  to  indicate 
where  things  stand  at  the  moment; 
third,  to  comment  on  what  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  these  negotiations; 
and,  finally  to  record  m>  own  views  on 
this  endeavor. 


My  narrative  on  the  progress  of  the 
talks  will  necessarily  be  somewhat  ex- 
tended in  order  to  put  into  proper  per- 
spective the  present  situation  and  futxire 
prospects. 

THZ   TRADE   KXPANSION    ACT 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  major  legis- 
lative effort  for  1962,  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  on  January  25,  asking  for  a 
trade  bill  "to  meet  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  a  rapidly  changing 
world  economy." 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  to  pro- 
vide the  means  through  which,  by  nego- 
tiations, there  would  be  a  general  lower- 
ing of  world  trade  barriers.  Expanding 
export  opportunities  was  the  primary 
objective. 

A  special  concern  for  this  country,  as 
for  others,  was  the  new  external  tariff 
wall  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. The  trading  nations  of  the 
world  had  to  retain  their  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  Common  Market.  Its  rapid 
economic  expansion  promised  to  make  it 
an  economic  entity  with  population,  pur- 
chasing power,  and  living  standards 
comparable  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  provided, 
first,  a  general  authority  to  cut  tariffs 
reciprocally  by  50  percent. 

Second,  additional  authority  was  pro- 
vided for  use  specifically  with  the  EEC  to 
make  it  possible  to  eliminate  tariffs  on 
those  products  for  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Community  together  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  or  more  of  free 
world  exports.  This  provision  covered 
most  of  the  items  of  greatest  Interest 
traded  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Third,  to  aid  the  developing  coimtries, 
duties  and  discriminatory  treatment  on 
tropical  products  could  be  eliminated  in 
concert  with  similar  action  by  the  EEC. 

The  President  concluded  his  message 
with  these  words: 

At  rare  moments  In  the  life  of  this  Nation 
an  opportunity  comes  along  to  fashion  out  of 
the  confusion  of  current  events  a  clear  and 
bold  action  to  show  the  world  what  It  Is  we 
stand  for.  Such  an  opportunity  Is  before  us 
now.  This  bill,  by  enabling  us  to  strike  a 
bargain  with  the  JJommon  Market,  will 
"strike  a  blow"  for  freedom. 

The  high  purposes  and  far-reaching 
objectives  of  the  bill  won  massive  support 
around  the  country  and  the  Congress 
supported,  with  large  majorities,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  passed 
and  was  signed  on  October  11. 

AM   EARLT    BEVERSAL 

One  paramount  supposition  underly- 
ing American  planning  was  that  by  the 
time  negotiations  were  imderway,  the 
United  Kingdom  would  have  joined  the 
European  Community.  Our  concept  of  a 
United  Europe— in  both  the  economic 
and  the  political  sense — included  Great 
Britain,  then  actively  negotiating  to  en- 
ter the  EEC. 

In  January  1963,  however.  General  de 
Gaulle  abruptly  vetoed  the  entrance  of 
Britain  to  the  Common  Market.  At  one 
stroke,  the  most  far-reaching  objective 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  killed. 
The  scope  of  the  negotiations  had  been 
narrowed — the  character  of  the  proposed 
trade  negotiations  had  been  substantially 
changed  before  they  had  begun. 
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Ttte  authority  to  eliminate  tariffs 
where  United  States-EEC  trade  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  of  free  world  ex- 
ports now  lost  Its  importance.  Without 
the  inclusion  of  Great  Britain,  the  trade 
covered  by  this  authority  was  negligible. 
The  design  for  luiimpeded  Atlantic  trade 
was  lost. 

With  the  British  thrown  back  on  their 
ori^nal  scheme — the  rival  seven-nation 
EFTA,  or  European  free  trade  area — 
much  of  the  underlying  political  purpose 
of  the  proposed  trade  negotiations  was 
negated.  Western  Europe — rather  than 
being  a  unified  community — was  now 
split  into  two  rival  trade  blocs,  each 
busily  distorting  traditional  intra-Euro- 
pean  trade  patterns. 

Now.  therefore,  the  EFTA  countries 
Joined  the  United  States  in  pressing  the 
Common  Market  to  negotiate  its  external 
tariff  downward.  An  across-the-board 
50-percent  cut  in  Industrial  tariffs  and 
acceptable  conditions  of  access  to  world 
markets  for  agricultural  products  be- 
came the  main  objectives  of  the  nego- 
tiations. 

The  GATT  ministerial  meeting  in  May 
1963  finally  launched  this  effort.  A  year 
of  preparatory  work  followed. 

In  May  1964,  1  year  later,  the  \anls- 
ters  met  again.  The  basis  for  negotia- 
tion was  then  established.  All  classes 
of  products  would  be  covered.  Including 
agriculture;  barriers  to  exports  of  de- 
veloping countries  should  be  reduced 
without  the  expectation  of  full  reciproc- 
ity; the  negotiations  on  industrial  prod- 
ucts would  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  50 
percent  across-the-board  tariff  reduc- 
tion with  a  "bare  minimimi  of  exceptions 
necessitated  by  reasons  of  overriding  na- 
tional interest."  Finally  it  was  agreed 
the  negotiations  would  deal  not  only 
with  tariffs  but  nontariff  barriers  as  well. 

THK    NKGOTIATIONS    BEGIN 

In  the  following  15  months  the  sixth, 
or  Kennedy  round,  of  GATT  trade  nego- 
tiations proceeded  in  Geneva  in  an  or- 
derly if  not  rapid  fashion. 

Industrial  exceptions  lists  were  pre- 
pared and  exchanged  on  November  16, 
1964.  Multilateral  and  bilateral  con- 
frontations followed. 

A  troublesome  issue  that  had  been  de- 
bated through  the  previous  year  re- 
mained unsettled.  The  EEC  insisted  that 
where  tariff  rates  between  countries  on 
the  same  items  were  at  wide  variance, 
the  country  with  the  high  rate  should 
cut  more  deeply  than  the  country  with 
the  low  rate.  Certain  high  U.S.  duties 
were  the  main  target  of  this  proposal. 

It  had  been  agreed  at  the  1963  minis- 
terial meeting  that  there  would  be  spe- 
cial rules  for  disparities  that  were  sig- 
rJflcant  In  their  effect  on  trade,  but  a 
formula  that  could  be  fairly  applied  and 
without  adverse  effect  on  third  parties 
could  not  be  agreed  upon.  The  issue 
was  shelved,  and  it  remains  outstanding. 

In  the  field  of  nontariff  barriers,  work- 
ing groups  were  set  up  to  discuss  specific 
complaints  concerning  the  multilateral 
impact  of  Impediments  such  &s  customs 
valuation  procedures,  government  pro- 
curement practices,  quantitative  restric- 
tions, taxation  and  antidumping  meas- 
ures. 


In  the  spring  of  1964.  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment met  for  the  first  time  In  Geneva, 
bringing  intense  focus  on  the  trade 
problems  of  the  developing  countries. 
The  effort  to  include  these  countries  In 
a  productive  way  in  the  Kennedy  round 
received  new  impetus. 

In  November,  tentative  approval  was 
given  to  a  new  GATT  chapter  on  trade 
and  development  embodying  commit- 
ments to  be  imdertaken  by  GATT  mem- 
bers for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  de- 
veloping countries'  role  in  international 
trade. 

Rules  were  established  governing  de- 
veloping country  participation  In  the  ne- 
gotiations themselves.  Twenty-two  such 
coimtrles  Joined  the  25  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  Kennedy  round,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  not  be 
expected  to  give  full  reciprocity  for  the 
benefits  received. 

Above  all,  however,  agriculture  pro- 
duced the  sharpest  confrontation  and 
forced  the  most  difficult  decisions  in  the 
first  year  of  active  negotiations. 

The  United  States  initially  insisted 
that  agreement  on  how  agricultural 
products  were  going  to  be  handled  would 
have  to  be  reached  before  the  industrial 
exceptions  lists  were  tabled.  The  in- 
clusion of  agriculture  had  to  be  con- 
firmed as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Kennedy  round. 

The  Common  Market  made  a  proposal 
that  essentially  would  have  established 
its  own  protection  scheme  as  the  uni- 
versal system.  The  United  States  Joined 
other  participants  in  rejecting  this  pro- 
posal, urging  the  EEC  to  make  offers 
that  would  assure  genuine  liberalization. 

A  nimiber  of  bilateral  talks  proved 
useless.  The  Commission  negotiators 
had  no  flexibility  in  their  mandate  from 
the  six  country  members. 

November  16,  1964 — the  appointed  day 
for  tabling  industrial  exceptions  lists — 
approached  with  no  prospect  of  agree- 
ment on  rules  for  agriculture.  Fearing 
that  the  negotiations  would  lose  irre- 
trievable momentum  if  no  action  was 
taken,  the  United  States  agreed  to  ex- 
change industrial  exceptions  lists  on 
schedule  while  making  it  clear  that  its 
fimdamental  linkage  of  industrial  offers 
to  agriculture  was  unchanged.  Offers  to 
industrial  products  from  all  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world  were  in- 
cluded. 

The  period  of  May  1964  through  June 
1965  was  one  of  establishing  timetables, 
exchanging  technical  information  and, 
principally,  of  making  initial  probes 
along  all  the  various  fronts  that  had 
been  established.  There  was  progress 
and  frustration.  The  hard  bargaining 
phase  was  postponed. 

CRISIS    IN    THE    COMMtTNlTT 

On  June  30,  1965,  the  French  walked 
out  of  a  Council  of  Ministers  meeting  in 
Brussels  and  began  a  7-month  boycott  of 
the  EEC.  The  decisloiunaking  appara- 
tus of  the  European  Community,  ciun- 
bersome  enough  at  best,  came  to  a  halt. 

Ostensibly  the  issue  that  precipitated 
the  rupture  concerned  the  financing  of 
the  agricultural  system  of  the  Common 
Market.    France,  the  principal  agricul- 


tural producer  and  exporter  of  the  six. 
had  a  big  stake  in  the  decision  on  shar- 
ing the  costs  of  farm  modernization, 
production  supports,  and  export  sub- 
sidies. 

Actually,  the  imderlying  causes  of  the 
break  appear  to  have  been  more  com- 
plex. The  EEC  Commission — which 
shares  executive  responsibilities  with  the 
Council — had  proposed  a  scheme  that 
placed  a  measure  of  control  of  the  agri- 
cultural funds  in  its  own  hands.  The 
French,  sensitive  to  anything  that  might 
be  construed  as  an  Inciu'slon  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  member  states,  con- 
demned both  the  scheme  and  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Commission. 

A  second,  but  not  secondary,  issue  was 
the  approaching  advent  of  weighted  ma- 
jority decisionmaking  among  the  six.  a 
stage  of  Community  development  set  for 
January  1.  1966.  Again,  the  loss  of  veto 
power  in  Community  Councils  was  con- 
sidered by  the  French  a  negation  of  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The  agricultural  finance  issue  provid- 
ed the  excuse — the  French  took  leave. 

With  already  little  enough  fiexibility 
in  their  negotiating  instructions,  the 
Community  spokesmen  now  were  unable 
even  to  seek  revision  of  their  mandate. 
Unless  the  five  decided  to  go  ahead  with- 
out Prance,  there  was  no  means  of 
reaching  Commimlty  decisions.  Only 
limited  and  progressively  diminishing 
activity  in  Geneva  could  follow. 

The  EEC  had  agreed  that  agricultural 
offers  were  to  be  tabled  September  16, 
1965.  Now,  however,  their  inability  to 
move  was  apparent. 

Following  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States,  however,  most  of  the  important 
agricultural  trading  nations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  six  Common  Market 
countries,  tabled  on  schedule,  withhold- 
ing offeis  on  products  of  principal  inter- 
est to  the  six. 

President  Johnson  had  decided  that 
what  momentum  remained  in  the  trade 
negotiations  had  to  be  maintained.  The 
tabling  of  agricultural  offers  would  re- 
affirm both  the  commitment  of  the  par- 
ticipants to  sustain  their  effort  and  their 
determination  to  negotiate  on  agri- 
culture. 

With  at  least  limited  agricultural  of- 
ers  to  be  analyzed  and  bilaterally 
discussed,  useful  work  in  Geneva  con- 
tinued through  the  fall  and  into  the 
winter.  Activity,  and  with  it  hope,  then 
began  to  wane. 

Behind  the  scenes,  progress  had  been 
made,  however,  toward  resolving  the  in- 
ternal crisis  of  the  Community.  The 
French  agreed  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  six  in  Lux- 
embourg in  late  January  of  the  new  year. 
As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  modus  op- 
erandi evolved  that  permitted  France  to 
return  to  the  Councils  of  the  Commu- 
nity, without  altogether  abandoning  her 
reservations  on  Its  emerging  suprana- 
tional character. 

Understandably,  as  the  Communitj' 
picked  up  the  threads  of  its  work,  the 
the  pressing  need  to  resolve  internal  is- 
sues took  precedence  over  Kennedy 
round  decisions  that  were  hanging  fire. 
A  firm  pledge  to  move  forward  in  the 
Geneva  negotiations  was.  however,  part 
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of  the  package  dea^  made  at  Luzem- 
boiu-g. 

DXCISIONS    ok '  BBTTSSSLS 

Throughout  the  spring  of  this  year, 
the  six  countries  of  the  Community  ham- 
mered out,  in  often  ;long  and  agonized 
debates,  poUcies  andl  arrangements  for 
the  conduct  of  EECi  affairs.  No  deci- 
sions were  more  difficult  than  those  in- 
volving Community  agricultural  policy, 
and  in  particular,  the  question  of  shar- 
ing the  costs  of  financing  their  complex 
system  of  agricultural  subsidies.  This 
issue,  which  was  on  the  table  when  the 
French  walked  out  in  June  1965  was 
finally  resolved  In  mpd-May  1966. 

France,  as  the  Conioiunity's  principal 
agricultural  producer .j  was  the  main  ben- 
eficiary of  the  farm  financing  decision. 
The  other  EEC  partners  insisted,  how- 
ever, that  this  decision  be  part  of  a  pack- 
age and  its  implementation  contingent 
on  Community  agreement  on  all  the  ele- 
ments of  that  package,  Including  re- 
maining major  internal  agricultural  reg- 
ulations, agreement  co  Kennedy  round 
agricultural  offers,  aid  on  other  out- 
standing Issues  relatltig  to  the  Geneva 
negotiations. 

Meeting  in  mid-Jurie,  the  Ministers 
adopted  negotiating  directives  for  the 
Conunlsslon  on  Alumi;uum  and  Pulp  and 
Paper.  vlrtuaUy  the  la{«  of  the  offers  on 
industrial  items.  They  also  amplified 
the  elements  of  the  ^EC  proposal  on 
grains.  Work  on  the  remaining  major 
internal  agricultural  regulations  was 
completed  in  late  July  thus  cleai-ing  the 
way  for  the  Community  to  approve  its 
agricultural  offers  in  the  Kennedy  round. 
It  was  not  imtll  the  4»rly  hours  of  July 
27  that  final  agreemef>t  on  the  bulk  of 
Community  agricultuMl  offers  was  fi- 
nally thrashed  out.  jphese  offers  were 
filed  with  the  GATT  Ih  Geneva  in  eariy 
August. 

The  United  States  thJEln  proceeded  with 
the  tabling  of  its  agricultural  offers 
which  were  previously  withheld  as  being 
of  principal  interest  td  the  EEC.  Other 
countries  were  urged  ll»  the  Director- 
General  of  the  GATT  tb  do  likewise. 

HABO   BARGAINIKC    AHEAD 

Mldsimimer  completwn  of  the  tabling 
of  vhtually  all  Kennedy  round  offers 
meets  the  timetable  set  on  July  8  by  the 
Trade  Negotiations  Committee,  which  is 
the  policymaking  comniittee  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  participants.  This  general 
schedule,  based  on  the  Necessity  of  con- 
cluding negotiations  irj  early  1967.  calls 
for  intensive  and  cohtinuous  activity 
through  the  fall  in  ail  phases  of  the 
Kennedy  round.  | 

By  mid-November,  bach  participant 
should  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
aggregate  of  avaUa|lile  concessions 
against  which  to  Judie  the  degree  to 
which  its  own  offers  wiU  be  met  by  rec- 
'Pfoclty.  TWs  is  to  sAjr.  a  package  of 
offers  wiU  be  before  out  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  maxlmuii  otlier  countries 
say  they  will  give  us.  What  we  have  put 
loi-ward  will  be  before  each  of  them  On 
every  side  it  must  th^  be  decided  to 
what  extent  these  offers  balance  each 
other.  To  redress  unsatisfactory  imbal- 
ances, improvement  of  offers  virill  be  de- 
manded and  modification  or  withdrawal 
of  offers  threatened. 
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This  final  and  critical  phase  of  the 
bargaining  should  be  completed  and  an 
agreement  ready  for  initialing  by  the 
end  of  February  1967.  Some  4  months 
will  be  needed  for  the  technical  work 
necessary  to  prepare  the  final  agreement 
in  a  form  that  viU  initiate  the  staged 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  to  have  it  for- 
merly approved  by  each  of  the  countries 
involved.  This  agreement  must  be  signed 
before  the  negotiating  authority  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  expires  June  30 
1967. 

This  schedule  calls  for  Intensive  ac- 
tivity. The  United  States  has  insisted 
that  the  Kennedy  round  be  completed 
in  the  first  half  of  1967.  Negotiations 
cannot  be  permitted  to  drag  on.  The 
hiterest  of  the  participants  cannot  be 
sustained  indefinitely.  Already  the  de- 
lays have  weakened  resolve  and  eroded 
commitments.  In  Europe,  and  indeed  in 
the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world, 
other  forces  are  already  taking  form  and 
will  soon  take  over  the  stage.  The  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  for  instance,  has  made 
clear — since  the  Labor  victory — of  its 
intent  to  ultimately  revive  her  bid  for 
m«mbershlp  in  the  Community.  Other 
EFTA  coimtries  will  follow  suit.  The 
Europe  of  President  Kennedy's  vision 
may  belatedly  evolve. 

But  British  entry  and  the  Kennedy 
round  cannot  be  negotiated  in  tandem. 
The  Kennedy  round  must  be  completed 
first,  and  the  British  bid  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  be  put  off  indefinitely. 

When  I  was  in  Europe,  the  Trade  Nego- 
tiating Committee,  which  is  responsible 
for  overall  direction  of  the  Kennedy 
round,  met  and  agreed  upon  a  timetable 
for  completing  the  Kennedy  round  before 
the  expiration  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  Our  negotiators  will  make 
every  effort  to  keep  to  this  timetable. 

Whether  the  authority  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  could  be  extended  Intact 
remains  an  open  question.  With  little 
of  a  concrete  nature  to  show  for  almost 
5  years  of  working  within  the  present 
authority.  I  do  not  believe  we  could  ex- 
pect automatic  congressional  acquies- 
cence to  an  extension  without  change. 
I  made  that  clear  to  delegates  of  other 
coimtries  in  Geneva. 

But  in  fact,  there  is  adequate  time 
to  complete  the  negotiations  if  the  poli- 
tical will  exists.  If  the  will  is  gone,  no 
amount  of  time  will  prove  sufficient.  The 
history  of  the  negotiations  to  date  makes 
this  point  abundantly  clear. 

But,  indeed,  a  harsh  timetable  is  per- 
haps necessary  and  useful.  In  their  in- 
ternal affairs,  the  Six  of  the  EEC  have 
repeatedly  resorted  to  deadlines  as  the 
only  effective  means  of  forcing  decisions. 
Even  when  all  the  unresolved  issues 
that  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  months 
ahead  are  taken  fuUy  into  account,  time 
enough  remains. 


THE    OUTSTANDINO    PROBLEMS 

The  toughest  hurdle  facing  the  Geneva 
negotiators  is  the  necessity— constantly 
reiterated  by  our  delegates— of  including 
in  the  Kennedy  round  package  provisions 
that  wUl  cffecUvely  promote  expanding 
agricultural  trade  by  protecting  and  Im- 
proving access  to  markets  around  the 
worid.  The  United  States  is  particulariy 
insistent  the  Common  Market  agree  that 


the  growth  In  Its  agricultural  consump- 
tion be  shared  with  outside  suppliers  and 
make  concessions  that  will  assure  access 
to  this  vital  market. 

I  must  confess  that  the  Community's 
domestic  policy  decisions  for  major  agri- 
cultural commodities  does  not  give  cause 
for  optimism  regarding  the  agricultural 
negotiations  in  the  Kennedy  round.  For 
most  products  the  Community  has 
adopted  high  price  supports  that  will  be 
protected  by  variable  levies  and  in  many 
cases  minimum  import  prices  which  make 
third  countries  residual  suppliers  in  the 
Community  market.  This  is  true  for 
grains,  meats,  dairy  products,  sugar,  and 
apparently  many  horticultural  products 
The  result  inevitably  wiU  be  to  stimulate 
Community  production  which  will  re- 
place imports. 

At  this  time,  it  appears  unlikely  that 
the  Commimlty  is  prepared  to  negotiate 
substantial  reductions  in  its  high  level 
of  agricultural  protection  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round.  I  understand  its  agricul- 
tural offers  are  stiU  essentially  in  a  form 
that  would  simply  give  international  ap- 
proval to  its  own  protectionist  system, 
without  assuring  genuine  trade  liberali- 
zation. Governor  Herter  recently  char- 
acterized these  offers  as  at  first  glance 
very  restrictive. 

The  United  States  will  have  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  its  own  generous  agricul- 
tural offers  if  there  is  not  substantial 
improvement  in  the  agricultural  offers 
of  the  Community  and  our  other  major 
negotiating  partners. 

Although  negotiations  on  most  agri- 
cultural items  have  only  just  become 
fully  engaged,  work  on  a  possible  inter- 
national grains  agreement  has  been  un- 
derway for  some  time.  The  United 
States  seeks,  through  such  an  agree- 
ment, reduction  of  barriers  to  its  grain 
exports,  equitable  sharing  among  im- 
porters and  exporters  of  the  task  of  ad- 
Justing  grain  production  to  demand,  and 
multilateral  sharing  of  food  aid.  The 
GATT  Cereals  Group  has  held  one  meet- 
ing on  new  provisions  in  the  EEC  Com- 
mission's grains  negotiations  mandate 
While  the  new  proposals  in  their  present 
form  do  not  meet  US.  requirements,  they 
do  appear  to  recognize  the  need  for  these 
elements  listed  above  to  be  dealt  with  In 
a  grains  arrangement.  Considerably 
further  work  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  outlines  of  a  grains  arrangement 
will  emerge. 

As  indicated  earlier,  work  in  the  in- 
dustrial products  phase  of  the  negotia- 
tions is  already  in  an  advanced  stage. 
Offers  have  been  analyzed:  extended  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  discussions  have 
clarified  participants'  interests  in  each 
other's  offers.  The  problem  of  dispari- 
ties has  been  set  aside,  but  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  reintroduced.  Special 
groups  of  particularly  interested  coun- 
tries have  been  attacking  the  difficult 
problems  Involved  in  trade  in  steel,  alu- 
minum, pulp  and  paper,  chemicals  and 
cotton  textiles. 

Accelerating  activity  in  these  sector 
discussions  is  essential  in  the  early  fall 
months.  The  sticking  point  in  chemicals 
appears  to  be  our  American  selling  price 
customs  evaluation  system.  As  applied 
to  certain  chemicals,  this  system  finds 
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vigorous  objectors  who  say  It  discrimi- 
nates against  imports.  Our  negotiators 
have  begun  to  explore  on  a  preliminary 
basis — but  short  of  making  a  formal  of- 
fer— the  possibility  of  making  a  conver- 
sion to  the  normal  valuation  system. 
They  have  emphasized,  however,  that 
any  such  conversion  would  require  the 
other  participants  to  make  special  coun- 
terconcessions  and  that  it  would,  in  any 
case,  require  congressional  approval. 

In  steel  and  in  aluminimi,  the  Commu- 
nity offers  so  far  elaborated  do  not  ap- 
pear to  provide  any  effective  reduction 
in  present  protection.  In  pulp  and  pa- 
per, the  EEC  has  been  trying  to  bargain 
for  lower  prices  for  Scandinavian  pulp 
so  that  it  can  produce  more  competitive 
paper  products.  The  United  States,  with 
rapidly  growing  paper  products  exports, 
has  a  vital  interest  in  preventing  any 
damaging  two-way  deal  in  this  sector. 

The  focus  of  attention  in  the  cotton 
textile  sector  is  on  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  long-term  arrangement 
which  has  governed  world  trade  in  cot- 
ton textiles  for  the  past  4  years.  The 
United  Stat«6,  considering  that  the  ar- 
rangement has  brought  order  into  the 
cotton  textile  trade,  seeks  its  extension 
without  modifications  and  has  indicated 
Its  willingness  to  exchange  tariff  retiuc- 
tions  and  improved  import  allowances 
for  such  an  extension.  Active  bilateral 
negotiations  have  been  going  on  in  prep- 
aration for  the  beginning  of  multilateral 
discussions  in  late  September. 

In  the  nontariff  barrier  area,  the  most 
active  issue  is  a  possible  international 
code  on  antidumping  regulations.  A 
group  to  consider  anydmnping  practices 
was  established  and  an  extensive  ex- 
change of  views  has  taken  place  within 
the  group  regarding  the  antidumping 
provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT — as  well  as 
the  content  and  administration  of  na- 
tional antidumping  laws.  Other  coim- 
tries  in  these  discussions  have  criticized 
aspects  of  the  n.S.  antidiunplng  law. 
The  United  States  in  turn  has  pointed  to 
difflculties  encountered  by  VS.  exporters 
in  the  aplication  of  foreign  antidumping 
laws  and  has  expressed  concern  that  such 
laws  will  increasingly  be  used  as  unjusti- 
fiable barriers  to  trade.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  these  discussions  a  general 
interest  has  been  expressed  in  a  possible 
International  antldimiping  agreement. 
To  date  these  discussions  have  been  of  an 
exploratory  nature.  As  a  guide  to  Its 
possible  participation  in  an  effort  to 
negotiate  an  international  antidimiping 
agreement,  however.  Governor  Herter, 
the  President's  trade  negotiator,  held  a 
hearing  before  the  Trade  Information 
Committee  on  September  12.  This  hear- 
ing provided  a  forum  in  which  interested 
parties  can  present  their  views  on  anti- 
dumping so  that  those  views  may  be 
taken  into  account  if  any  Intemationtd 
antidumping  agreement  is  negotiated. 
These  views  are  now  under  study  by  the 
committee. 

Needless  to  say,  if  the  negotiations  take 
place  and  lead  to  an  agreement  tiiat  will 
require  changes  in  U.S.  law,  the  agree- 
ment would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  approval.  In  any  event,  congressional 
delegates  to  the  negotiations  will  be  kept 
fully  informed  on  developments. 


To  meet  the  particular  trade  problems 
of  the  less  developed  countries,  the  de- 
veloped countries  are  considering  what 
items  of  partic\ilar  importance  to  the 
LDC's'can  be  eliminated  from  their  ex- 
ceptions lists;  reduction  by  more  than 
50  percent  on  other  items  of  interest; 
maximimi  reduction  of  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  on  tropical  products,  and 
other  measures. 

From  this  summary  of  work  remaining 
to  be  done  if  the  Geneva  negotiations  are 
to  succeed,  it  becomes  clear  that  our  del- 
egates have  an  extremely  tough  Job  in 
the  months  ahead.  I  am  convinced, 
nevertheless,  that  both  our  people  and 
the  negotiators  of  the  other  countries 
can  and  wiU  bring  the  Kennedy  round 
to  successful  completion  on  schedule. 

OUB     NEOOTIATINC    TEAM 

Our  Geneva  people  are  competent. 
They  understand  their  jobs;  they  are 
sensitive  to  the  relevance  of  every  move 
they  make  to  the  concerns  of  American 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  workers;  they 
are  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

More  time  and  effort  than  ever  before 
has  gone  into  the  calculation  of  the  value 
and  probable  effect  of  the  concessions 
we  may  make  and  receive.  Our  negotia- 
tors and  their  backup  team  in  Washing- 
ton have  turned  adversity  to  advantage 
by  taking  the  time  afforded  by  the  recent 
slow  pace  of  the  talks  to  study  in  depth 
the  trade  significance  of  other  countries' 
industrial  and  agriciiltural  offers.  For 
the  first  time  In  our  trade  negotiations, 
we  have  used  computer  analysis  as  a  tool 
in  this  process. 

The  Washington  organizations  sup- 
porting the  Creneva  delegation  has  made 
a  conscientious  effort  to  seek  expert 
guidance  from  business,  labor,  and  farm 
leaders  in  the  formulation  of  negotiat- 
ing policy.  The  President  has  appointed 
a  45-member  public  advisory  committee 
to  Governor  Herter.  Tills  group  meets 
regularly  with  the  Herter  staff  and  many 
of  its  members  have  traveled  to  Geneva 
to  take  a  firsthand  look  at  the  negotia- 
tions. A  roster  of  300  technical  special- 
ists h&s  been  named  by  Governor  Herter 
as  a  constantly  available  source  of  advice 
and  assistance  on  day-to-day  technical 
problems. 

Six  Members  of  the  Congress  are  regu- 
lar congressional  delegates.  Almost  all 
have  been  to  Geneva  for  important  meet- 
ings at  least  once,  and  all  meet  with  Gov- 
ernor Herter  from  time  to  time. 

Consideration  of  public  views  did  not 
cease  with  the  original  hearings  on  pro- 
posed U.S.  Kennedy  round  offers.  The 
Trade  Information  Committee,  chaired 
by  a  member  of  Governor  Herter's  staff 
and  made  up  of  ofQcials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  De- 
fense, Interior,  Labor,  State,  and  Treas- 
ury, continues  to  accept  from  any  inter- 
ested party  oral  and  written  testimony 
concerning  any  matter  relevant  to  the 
negotiations.  Tills  includes  updating 
and  revision  of  previous  testimony,  tes- 
timony from  interests  not  previously 
heard  and  new  information  relating  to 
foreign  import  restrictions. 

Through  these  several  means,  our  pol- 
icymakers and  negotiators  keep  abreast 
of  pertinent   developments   across   the 


whole  spectrum  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

THE   PRICE    OF   rMLTTBE 

The  future  course  of  international 
commercial  relations  may  well  depend  on 
the  outcome  of  the  Kennedy  round. 

If  these  negotiations  are  allowed  to 
fail,  a  resurgence  of  protectionism  and 
economic  nationalism  can  be  expected, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

Certainly,  the  further  drift  toward  di- 
vision of  the  trading  world  into  regional 
blocs  will  be  encouraged.  In  turn,  the 
organization  of  markets  along  regional 
lines  will  have  severe  political  as  well  as 
economic  consequences. 

There  is  the  additional  danger  that 
failure  in  the  Kennedy  round  would 
widen  the  commercial  breach  between 
the  EEC  and  EFTA,  tending  to  intensify 
the  economic  distortions  created  by  two 
regional  blocs  on  a  single  continent. 
Conversely,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  unite  the  two 
xmder  the  protection  of  the  EEC  external 
tariff  near  its  present  general  level. 
While  we  favor  United  Kingdom  entry 
into  the  Common  Market,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  tliat  this  move  take 
place  after  the  external  tariff  has  been 
lowered  in  the  Kennedy  round. 

To  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world  a  breakdown  of  the  negotiations 
will  cause  a  disillusionment  that  will 
surely  lead  them  to  try  alternative  trad- 
ing schemes  likely  to  be  disruptive  to 
world  trading  order  and,  in  fact,  harm- 
ful to  their  own  development. 

Finally,  the  breakdown  of  effort  to  deal 
with  international  trade  through  multi- 
lateral negotiation  could  endanger  the 
effectiveness  of  the  GATT  Itself.  The 
general  agreement,  while  certainly  nei- 
ther perfect  nor  always  honored  by  its 
signatories,  is,  nevertheless,  unique 
among  international  Instruments  in  the 
degree  of  discipline  It  has  Introduced  Into 
world  trade. 

Therefore,  as  President  Johnson  told 
the  Congress  in  his  economic  message  in 
January :  ' 

This  great  venture  In  International  co- 
operation must  not  fall. 

In  the  early  months  of  this  year,  when 
the  European  Economic  Community  was 
in  disarray  and  the  Geneva  negotiations 
were  in  stalemate,  there  were  portents  of 
failure.  Recent  developments  have, 
however,  revived  among  the  Kennedy 
round  participants  a  spirit  of  optimism 
and  have  strengthened  the  will  to  achieve 
a  Geneva  agreement  that,  while  falling 
short  of  our  earlier  hopes,  promises  ma- 
jor benefits  for  world  trade. 

For  the  United  States,  the  strongest 
and  most  vigorous  of  the  world's  trad- 
ers, the  further  expansion  of  Interna- 
tional commerce  is  an  objective  worthy 
of  our  continued  and  most  strenuous 
endeavor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINd"  OFFICER  (Mr 
Smathkrs  in  the  clipdr).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


A    FIRST    DUTY    OF   GOVERNMENT 
IS   TO   ENFORCE   THE   LAW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  wjffit  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  a  great  English  poet.  Alex- 
ander Pope,  once  said,  "Order  is  Heaven's 
first  law."  A  few  years  later,  an  equally 
great  English  statesnian  and  orator  Ed- 
mund Burke,  said,  'iGood  order  Is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  things." 

Order  is  a  jewel,  ho  more  cherished 
in  18th-century  England  than  It  Is  to  be 
treasured  today.  Nor  was  it  more  the 
aspiration  of  Englishmen  two  centuries 
ago  than  it  is  to  be  derfred  by  Americans 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  rekntly  completed  a 
visit  to  each  of  the  14  police  precincts, 
the  harbor  precinct,  |the  Women's  Bu- 
reau, and  the  trainir^g  facilities  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  D^artment.  I  plan 
to  visit  offices  and  fadillties  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  DJ4trict  of  Columbia 
government. 

These  are  routine  Ivlsits,  customarily 
made  by  me  in  prepaifation  for  hearings 
on  the  biU  making  apptropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Today,  I  wish  to  address  the  Senate 
regarding  my  visit  om  September  1  to 
the  11th  and  the  14tli  police  precincts. 
I  also  wish  to  allude  to  certain  news- 
paper editorials  and  td  the  general  crime 
situation  in  the  Natiorit  Capital 

Senators  wiU  recall  ihat,  on  August  15 
when  trouble  erupted  In  the  11th  pre- 
cinct. "poUce  moved  to  to  snuff  it  out 
and  citizens  later  ch^k^ed  police  with 
brutality,  discriminatldn,  and  general 
mishandling  of  the  Situation"— Wash- 
ington Post,  Septembei)  3. 

A  week  later,  on  th*  night  of  August 
22.  "violence  erupted  in  the  area  of  East- 
em  and  Kenilworth  Avenues— the  14th 
precinct — as  scores  o<  Negro  youths- 
threw  rocks  and  bottWs  at  passing  mo- 
torists and  District  illremen"— Wash- 
ington Star,  August  23. 

According  to  the  wi$hington  Post  of 
August  24,  unlike  the  Tlth  precinct  dis- 
turbance, "there  was  lij  direct  confron- 
taUon  between  police  thd  residents"  in 
the  14th  precinct  mel*e;  Capt.  Vernon 
H.  Culpepper  sealed  cjff  the  area,  and 
ordered  officers  to  stay  In  the  back- 
ground and  telephone*  civic,  religious, 
recreation,  housing  foid  antipoverty 
eaders  with  requests  that  they  talk  with 
the  youths  and  try  td  disperse  them." 
According  to  press  rfeports,  whUe  the 
police  stayed  in  the  !  background  the 
adults  scattered  througft  the  area,  talk- 
ing to  the  rockthrowersjand  urging  them 
J?  return  to  their  hom^s.  According  to 
the  Daily  News  of  Au^st  23,  the  Post 
of  August  24,  and  the  atar  of  August  25 
no  arrests  were  made. '  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  President,  although  the  Kenil- 
worth violence  erupted  exactly  1  month 

l^r.\^f^r'  L"^^  advised  this  morning 
Dy  Chief  Layton  that  no  arrests  have  yet 
been  made.  This  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Capt.  Vernon  H.  Culpepper  was 
quoted  by  the  Washington  Post  on  Au- 
sruat  26  M  stating  that  with  regard  to 
the  participants  In  thja  14th  precinct 


fracas,  "We  know  who  those  feUows 
were  and  we're  going  to  get  them."  If 
Captain  Culpepper  was  correctly  quoted 
the  pubUc  will  expect  him  to  keep  his 
promise.  Curiously  enough,  in  all  too 
many  Instances  of  late,  hivolvlng  vio- 
lence, rockthrowlng  by  rowdies,  and  at- 
tacks upon  police  by  disorderly  mobs  no 
arrests  are  made. 

During  my  visit  to  No.  11  precinct, 
there  was  no  discussion  of  the  August 
15  fracas,  inasmuch  as  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  Commis- 
sioner Tobriner  to  make  an  Investiga- 
tion thereof.    I  talked  with  Capt.  Owen 
W.  Davis,  temporarily  stationed  there  to 
reheve  Capt.  Robert  A.  Richmond  who 
IS  on  sick  leave,  and  among  the  things 
we  discussed  was  a  matter  which  had 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  12  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  policemen  who  had 
visited  my  office  on  August  29.    The  12 
policemen  had  complained  that  In  as- 
signments to  police  cars,  on  the  evening 
before,    they    had    been    discriminated 
against  because  they  were  white  officers. 
My    discussion    of    the   matter   with 
Captain  Davis  was  very  cordial  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement whatsoever  between  us.   I  am 
sure  Captain  Davis,  and  others  of  the 
11th  precinct   who   were   present,   can 
verify  this.    Upon  leaving,  I  asked  Cap- 
tain Davis  to  stop  by  my  offlee  sometime 
if  the  opportunity  ever  presented  itself. 
I  repeat  that  my  conversation  with  Cap- 
tain Davis  of  the  11th  precinct  was  very 
friendly  and  cordial,  and  I  reiterate  this 
because   editorials   hi    the   Washington 
Post   and   the   Washington   Star   have 
pohitedly.    but   quite   Inaccurately,    re- 
ferred to  that  visit  as  behig  anything 
hut  cordial. 

Reporters  from  the  Star  were  present 
throughout  the  entire  thne  I  was  in  the 
office  of  Captain  Davis. 

I  then  went  to  the  14th  prechict,  and 
after  touring  the  station  house  in  the 
company  of  Captain  Culpepper    I  In- 
quired about  the  Kenilworth  disturbance 
The  captain  made  a  few  comments  In 
regard  thereto  and  stated  that  the  par- 
ticipants were.  In  the  main,  teenagers, 
but  that  some  were  "young  adults."    i 
then  stated  that,  to  my  recollection  the 
newspapers  had  hidicated  there  was  no 
confrontation  between  the  police  and  the 
rockthrowers,  that  he  had  kept  his  men 
out  of  the  immediate  area,  but  Instead 
he  had  requested  civilians  to  go  In  and 
quell  the  disturbance.     I  asked  If  the 
press  accounts  were  true,  to  which  he 
responded  In  the  affirmative,  whereupon 
I  asked  why  the  policemen  were  ordered 
to  stay  out  of  sight  when  civilians  were 
asked  to  risk  their  Uves  in   restoring 
order     This  was  a  perfectly  reasonable, 
logical,  pertinent,  and  appropriate  ques- 
tion which  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  had  a  right  to  ask     The 
captain  answered  by  saying  he  had  gone 
into  the  area,  and,  having  done  so,  had 
decided  not  to  send  In  his  men.    I  again 
asked  why.    His  response  was  only  that 
he  "would  not  shoot  a  14-  or  15-year-old 
boy."    I  reminded  him  of  his  previous 
statement  that  "young  adults"  had  par- 
ticipated, but  his  only  reaction  was  that 
the  decision  not  to  use  his  police  officers 
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was  his  decision,  he  thought  it  was  the 
right  decision,  and  he  "would  not  shoot 
a  stupid  16-year-old  boy."  He  would 
not  explain  the  facts  or  reasoning  behind 
his  decision,  nor  did  he  reveal  the  rele- 
vancy of  "shooting  a  14-  or  15-  or  16- 
year-old  boy"  to  my  question  regarding 
failure  to  use  police  officers  to  put  down 
violence  and  arrest  the  offenders  to  whom 
he  himself  has  referred  as  "hoodlums" 
and  v?ho  were  responsible  for  what  he 
himself  has  called  a  "major  pubUc  dis- 
turbance." 

I  expressed  then,  and  I  reiterate  now 
my  strong  feeUng  that  the  poUce  should 
have  been  sent  in  to  restore  the  peace 
make  arrests,  and  give  protection  to  law- 
abiding  residents,  defenseless  motorists 
and  to  firemen  who  went  Into  the  area 
m  response  to  false  fire  alarm  calls 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  It  is  not  en- 
tirely beyond  the  reahn  of  speculative 
possibUlty  that.  In  a  given  riotous  situa- 
tion, circumstances  could  be  such  that  a 
decision  to  withhold  poUce  action  might 
somehow  be  justified,  but,  unless  a  more 
complete,  more  relevant,  more  justifiable 
explanation  can  be  given  than  that  which 
was  advanced  by  the  14th  precinct  cap- 
tain, it  will  remain  inconceivable  to  me 
that  policemen  should  be  prevented,  by 
their  superiors,  from  doing  their  duty  to 
enforce  the  law  and  restore  peace  and 
tranquility  in  an  area  where  violence  has 
erupted. 

The  issue  Is  not  whether  the  captain 
would  or  would  not  shoot  a  14-year-old 
boy.    This  may  or  may  not  be  a  plausible 
position  for  the  captahi  to  maintain, 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  In  a 
given  situation.    In  any  event,  teenagers 
are  taken  Into  custody  every  day  in  this 
city  arul  elsewhere  without  being  shot 
Teenagers  do  not  have  a  license  to  de- 
stroy property,  assault  pedestrians,  throw 
stones  at  passing  motorists,  and  terrorize 
an  area  of  the  city.    The  basic  question 
is  why  were  policemen  at  No.  14  kept  by 
their  captain  from  going  Into  an  area 
where  passhig  motorists  were  being  as- 
saulted, firemen  answering  false  alarm 
calls  were  being  attacked,  and  the  lives 
of  law-abiding  citizens  were  being  en- 
dangered.   The  captain  offered  the  ex- 
planation that  It  was  "useless  to  send 
policemen  In  chasing  speedy,  fleet-footed 
youngsters  at   1   ajn.,  when  they  can 
neither  be  caught  nor  positively  Iden- 
tified as  having  thrown  missiles." 

If  police  cannot  Identify  fieet-footed 
youngsters,  then  how  can  the  civic  lead- 
ers and  antipoverty  workers  who  were 
called  in  do  so? 

How  can  poUce  identify  the  offenders 
If  police  are  ordered  to  stay  out  of  sight? 
Is  the  captain's  statement  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  meaning  that  1  a.m.,  is  a  "blind 
spot"  in  this  city's  police  protection  and 
that  speedy,  fieet-footed  youngsters  will 
hereafter  be  free  to  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence at  such  an  hour  because  "it  would 
be  useless  to  send  policemen  In  chasing 
them"? 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  as  a  concerned 
citizen  who  is  appalled  at  the  growing 
breakdown  of  law  and  order,  I  am  dis- 
turbed when  I  read  that  a  police  captain 
orders  his  men  to  stay  in  the  background 
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and  requests  civilians  to  perform  the  task 
of  restoring  peace  in  an  area  where  vio- 
lence Is  occurring.  I  am  even  more  dis- 
turbed to  have  noted  In  the  August  23 
Washington  Star  that  "such  an  out- 
break" had  been  "anUclpated"  by  14th 
precinct  police  who  "long  ago  planned  to 
use  adult  leaders  rather  than  police  to 
put  down  the  disturbance,  according  to 
Captain  Culpepper."  So,  In  the  light  of 
the  Star  report,  the  captain's  statement 
to  me  that  he  "would  not  shoot  a  stupid 
16-year-old  boy"  as  a  reason  for  sending 
In  civic  leaders  Instead  of  police,  at  least 
appears  to  have  been  an  evasion,  because 
it  had  all  been  "long  ago  planned"  that 
way. 

Here  was  a  situation  wherein,  accord- 
ing to  the  press,  nearly  200  Negro 
youngsters  were  Involved  In  a  4-hour 
disturbance  from  10:30  pjn.,  on  August 
22  to  2: 30  ajn.,  on  August  23.  In  reality, 
the  police  had  received  radio  nms  as 
early  as  8:34  pjn.,  for  "disorderly  boys," 
and  at  9:04  pan.,  and  again  at  9:42  pjn., 
scout  cars  were  dispatched  to  the  same 
general  area  to  Investigate  complaints  of 
a  similar  nature.  At  9:43  p.m.,  the  po- 
lice responded  to  a  false  fire  box  at  45th 
and  Quarles  Streets  NE.,  at  which  time 
a  large  group  of  teenagers  were  seen 
roaming  the  area  and  throwing  objects. 
The  Star  of  August  23  quoted  Captain 
Culpepper  as  saying  rocks  and  debris 
were  thrown  indiscriminately  "at  a.'most 
anyone  and  everyone  who  happen>>d  to 
be  in  the  area."  Several  trash  fires  were 
started,  and  bands  of  youths  milled 
about  "throwing  everything  they  could 
get  their  hands  on." 

Passing  automobiles  were  stoned,  and 
District  Plre  Department  trucks  were 
pelted  when  they  responded  to  two  false 
fire  alarm  boxes  in  the  Kenllworth  Coiu-ts 
public  housing  development.  Reports 
were  received  that  "Molotov  cocktails" 
were  being  thrown  into  the  roadway. 
Reliable  information  has  been  received 
by  the  police  that  the  participants  in  the 
disturbance  not  only  had  Molotov  cock- 
tails, but  also  had  knives  and  guns  in 
their  possession. 

The  14th  precinct  received  numerous 
calls  from  motorists  and  residents  of  the 
Kenllworth  area  to  the  effects  that  ob- 
jects were  being  thrown  at  passing  pedes- 
trians and  autos  and  that  the  contents  of 
sidewalk  trash  receptacles  were  being 
ignited  and  thrown  onto  Kenllworth 
Avenue.  One  Negro  motorist,  whose 
windshield  was  broken  by  a  thrown  ob- 
ject, was  attacked  by  more  than  a  dozen 
Negro  youths  when  he  went  to  a  tele- 
phone booth  to  call  the  police.  He  was 
hit  on  the  head  with  a  baseball  bat  by 
one  of  the  young  hoodlums,  and  was 
later  treated  at  District  of  Columbia 
Oenersd  Hospital  for  minor  head  injiules. 
Here  was  a  Negro  motorist  who  wanted 
and  needed  and  deserved  police  protec- 
tion.   Did  he  get  it?    No.    Why  not? 

The  Washington  press  has  had  much 
to  say  of  late  regarding  "the  relationship 
of  police  to  residents"  of  the  14th  pre- 
cinct, and  that  relationship  has  been 
labeled  as  "the  finest  in  the  city."  The 
Post  of  September  3  stated  that  "the  14th 
precinct,  almost  totally  Negro,  has  long 
been  considered  the  city's  model  in  com- 
munity relations."    If  we  are  to  believe 


that  the  relationship  between  citizens 
and  police  was  so  fine,  why  then,  did  the 
rock  throwers  liave.  as  "one  of  their  piu*- 
poses."  the  "drawing  of  policemen  to 
Kenllworth  Courts  for  a  clash,"  as  one 
youth  was  quoted  by  the  press?  Then, 
too.  if  police  and  citizen  relationships 
were  so  fine,  why  did  the  precinct  cap- 
tain not  send  in  his  men?  Surely  they 
would  have  received  cooperation  and 
would  hf-ve  been  treated  with  respect  by 
those  with  whom  they  enjoyed  such  fine 
relations.  Perhaps  the  way  to  promote 
such  continued  good  relations  is  simply 
to  keep  the  police  in  the  background  and 
let  them  make  no  arrests  when  trouble 
erupts  and  crimes  are  committed.  Good 
community  relations  are.  Indeed,  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  equation  of  law 
enforcement.  But  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  promotion  of  good  community  rela- 
tions Is  the  primary  purpose  for  the  ex- 
istence of  police  departments?  No.  The 
first  and  fundamental  duty  of  the  police 
is  to  maintain  order,  enforce  the  laws, 
arrest  lawbreakers,  and  protect  the  citi- 
zenry against  those  who  would  disturb 
the  peace. 

The  citizens  who  finally  brought  the 
situation  under  control,  at  the  request 
of  Captain  Culpepper,  are  to  be  compli- 
mented, of  course,  but  they  are  not  em- 
ployed to  put  down  violence  and  risk 
their  lives  while  doing  so.  Suppose  one 
or  more  of  those  citizens  had  been  killed 
while  trying  to  restore  order?  Why  do 
we  have  policemen  if  they  are  not  to  act 
when  violence  erupts  in  an  area  of  the 
city?  The  responsibility  of  the  Police 
Department,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  main- 
tain peace  and  good  order,  arrest  law- 
breakers, and  protect  defenseless  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Yet,  the  police  cannot 
fulfill  this  responsibility  if  they  are  or- 
dered by  a  superior  to  stay  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  question  arises.  What  area  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  be  next?  There 
are  other  questions,  too.  Whose  wind- 
shield will  the  next  brick  come  sailing 
through?  Who  will  be  the  next  motorist 
to  be  assaulted  by  a  dozen  roughnecks 
shouting  obscenities  and  wielding  ball 
bats  ? 

Will  the  police  be  around  to  restore  or- 
der, arrest  the  profane  rock  throwers,  and 
protect  residents  and  motorists,  firemen, 
and  ambulance  drivers  from  hoodlums, 
or  will  the  police  be  ordered  to  stay  in 
the  backgroimd  while  civic  leaders  tmd 
antipoverty  workers  are  called  in  to  do 
the  job? 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  the 
answers  to  such  questions,  because  it  is 
the  public  welfare  which  is  endangered 
by  these  eruptions  of  violence  In  the 
streets  of  this  city  and  other  cities. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  wheth- 
er it  Is  going  to  be  given  police  protec- 
tion in  return  for  its  tax  dollars  tliat  are 
paid  to  maintain  police  departments. 
Tills  is  the  basic  issue.  Is  the  public  go- 
ing to  be  protected? 

The  important  question  is  not,  as  some 
segments  of  the  Washington  press  have 
sought  to  define  it,  whether  a  Senator  has 
a  right  to  criticize  a  police  captain  for 
being  apparently  derelict  in  his  duty. 
The  question  Is  whether  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  city  are  going  to  be  given 
the  police  protection  to  which  they  are 


entitled  when  they  need  it  or  whether, 
conversely,  they  are  going  to  be  left  de- 
fenseless in  their  homes,  in  their  places 
of  business,  on  the  streets,  and  on  the 
highways. 

This  was  the  basic  question  which 
motivated  my  Interrogation  of  the  14th 
precinct  captain,  and  it  Is  one  which  citi- 
zens would  do  well  to  ponder.  For,  if 
defenseless  citizens  are  to  be  denied  po- 
lice protection,  if  citizens  are  to  be  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  bottle-throwing  toughs 
and  brick-throwing  hoodlums,  how  long 
will  it  be  until  all  peace-loving  citizens 
start  arming  themselves?  If  they  can't 
get  protection  one  way.  they  will  get  it 
another,  and  every  man  will  eventually 
become  a  law  unto  himself.  Disorder 
will  then  be  compounded. 

The  Washington  Star,  a  normally  re- 
liable and  responsible  newspaper,  ran 
an  editorial  on  September  6,  referring  to 
me  as  having  made  "intemperate,  abxisive 
visits  to  the  troubled  11th  and  14th  po- 
lice precincts,"  and  stating  that  I  had 
stormed  into  the  station  houses  and  had 
"sharply  condemned  the  precinct  com- 
manders' judgment  In  their  handling  of 
recent  disorders,"  all  of  which,  according 
to  the  editorial,  "was  grossly  unfair  to 
the  men  concerned." 

Yet,  the  fact  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  my  meeting  with  the  11th  precinct 
captain  was  cordial  and  friendly,  and  I 
voiced  no  condemnation  of  him  in  the 
handling  of  recent  disorders  in  the  pre- 
cinct. For  one  thing,  the  disturbances 
in  No.  11  were  not  even  discussed  by  us, 
and  moreover,  they  erupted  prior  to 
Captain  Davis'  being  sent  to  that  pre- 
cinct. Star  reporters  heard  my  entire 
conversation  with  Captain  Davis,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  my  visit  to  No.  11 
precinct  should  have  been  so  inaccurately 
described. 

The  Star  also  voiced  the  opinion  that 
the  forthcoming  budget  hearings  "are 
the  proper  forum"  for  my  attention  to 
police  matters.  No  one  has  been  more 
thorough  than  I  in  conducting  hearings 
on  the  Police  Department's  appropria- 
tion requests  and  the  requests  of  other 
departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  but  I  also  consider  it  help- 
ful and  Important,  in  discharging  my 
duties  as  chairman,  to  visit  and  talk  with 
the  departmental  people  who  never  get 
a  chance  to  appear  In  the  forum  of  for- 
mal budget  hearings.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  found  that  such  on-site  visits  are 
beneficial  and  they  help  me  to  better  im- 
derstand  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
city.  So,  while  the  hearings  are,  indeed, 
a  "proper  forum  for — my — attention," 
I  have  never  felt  that  they  should  con- 
stitute ones  sole  source  of  information. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  a  September 
3  editorial,  entitled  "Playing  With  Dyna- 
mite." made  reference  to  my  "interfer- 
ence in  the  operations  of  the  Washington 
Police  Department"  and  went  on  to  aver 
that  I  had  "engaged  in  nothing  less  than 
the  encouragement  of  mutiny  and  the 
incitement  of  violence."  The  words  "in- 
citement of  violence"  are  strange  words 
from  a  newspaper  wliich  consistently 
champions  the  civil  and  constitutional 
rights  of  chronic  criminals  and  ragtag 
beatniks,  and  they  might  more  appro- 
priately have  been  applied  to  those  mill- 
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tants  who  talk  of  seating  fire  to  District 
of  Columbia  business  establishments,  the 
owners  of  which  oppose  home  rule  or  to 
the  hoodlums  who  descended  upon  the 
10th  precinct  poUce  itatlon  last  Septem- 
ber threatening  to  bang  the  poUcemen 
who  had  taken  four  juveniles  into  cus- 
tody for  playing  foot|tiall  in  an  alley. 
^  As  to  "interferencb  In  the  operations 
of  the  Washington  ?oUce  Department," 
this  is  a  charge  which  can  better  be  laid, 
by  the  Post,  the  ddorstep  of  some  of 
the  self-appointed  civil  rights  militants 
and  so-called  antlpovlorty  workers  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  this  cliy.  it  is  they  who 
have  exhorted  peoplf  to  take  direct  ac- 
tion. It  is  they  wh)D  have  organized 
demonstrations  at  dc(me  of  the  police 
precinct  station  houses. 

I  do  not  join  the]  Unruly  mobs  that 
gather  on  street  cornets  to  Interfere  with 
a  poUce  officer  who  Is  doing  his  duty 
I  am  not  among  thos^  who  descend  upon 
station  houses  to  deriand  the  release  of 
lawbreakers  who  assajuit  police  officers 
.^  *^  "Interference  in  the  operations 
of  the  Police  Departmjant,"  I  seldom  have 
any  contact  whatsoevET  with  the  District 
Building,  with  Chief  I»ayton  or  any  of  his 
subordinates,  except  when  budget  hear- 
ings are  approaching,  and  these  men  will 
I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  verify  this.    And  as 
to  Mr.  Horsky  at  the  White  House,  and 
any  possible  "interference"  via  his  office 
I  am  not  conscious  that  he  Is  even  on  the 
payroll  except  when  I  occasionally  read 
In  the  press  that  he  hps  attended  some 
meeting  with  civil  riihts  functionaries, 
et  cetera.  j 

The  Post  editorial  wjant  on  to  score  the 
12  police  officers  who  recently  visited  my 
office  to  complain  that  they  were  being 
<"fcrl°iinated  against  because  they  were 
white.  Their  conduct,  "in  appealing  to 
a  Senator  over  the  hfcad  of  their  com- 
manding jofflcer,"  was;  according  to  the 
Post.  "reDrehen.<?lhlp  "  no  nroo  m<^»  ..s_ 
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Post,  "reprehensible,";  as  was  mine  "in 
taking  up  the  cudgels''  in  their  behalf. 

•The  policemen  ought  to  be  cashiered,  or 
at  the  very  leaat  sent  to  \he  boondocks— 

Said  the  Post  editori  al,  which  went  on 
to  say — 

Unhappily,  the  Senator  <  4nnot  be  dealt  with 
In  the  same  way.  ; 

Happily,  Mr.  PresldeBit,  there  are  some 
Individuals  in  public  life  who  are  not 
intimidated  by  unfair  and  snide  edi- 
torials and  who  wear  no  man's  collar  but 
their  own.  Just  as  importantly,  while 
there  are  proper  channels  through  which 
policemen  should  appropriately  make 
known  their  complaint^,  we  still  live  in  a 
Republic  which  assures  those  same  po- 
licemen that  they  hav#  a  right  to  bring 
their  complaints  to  the  attention  of  a 
Senator  or  any  other  pdblic  official  if  they 
wish  so  to  do.  I 

The  Post  editorial  ^feplores  "Senator 
Byrd's  brand  of  harshness";  yet  It 
evinces  a  peculiar  brand  of  harshness  aU 
Its  own  when  It  suggested  that  the  12 
policemen  be  "cashiered"  or  "boon- 
docked."  And  for  doir«  what?  For  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  right  of  pe- 
tition, of  all  things.  How  could  a  news- 
paper which  Is  a  recognized  and  zealous 
champion  of  first  amendment  rights  of 
lawbreakers  suggest  the  denial  of  the 


first  amendment  rights  to  men  who  are 

sworn  to  uphold  the  law? 

Perhaps  the  Post  editorial  writer  Is  not 
familiar  with  chapter  12,  section  652(d) 
title  5,  UnIted,States  Code,  which  says: 

The  right  of  persons  employed  In  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  either  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  to  petition  Ck)ngres8, 
or  any  Member  thereof,  or  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  either  House  of  Congress,  or  to 
any  committee  or  member  thereof,  shaU  not 
be  denied  or  Interfered  with. 

District  of  Columbia  policemen  of 
course,  are  not  employed  in  the  civU  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  but  their  status, 
with  regard  to  petitioning  Congress,  or 
any  Member  thereof,  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Federal  civil  servants.  And  Just  to 
"make  the  cheese  more  blndhig,"  as  the 
old  saying  goes,  these  District  of  Colum- 
bia policemen,  who.  according  to  the  sage 
writer  of  the  Post  editorial,  should  be 
"cashiered"  for  having  had  the  temerity 
to  set  foot  in  a  Senator's  office,  are  em- 
ployees of  a  city  over  which,  by  our  Con- 
stitution. Congress  "shall  have  power  to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever."  Is  the  office  of  a  Member  of 
Congress,  then,  to  be  declared  off  limits 
for  District  policemen? 

The  policemen  came  to  my  office  un- 
announced and  uninvited.  But  they 
came  seeking  to  talk  with  me,  and,  know- 
ing, as  I  do,  the  problems  that  confront 
policemen  almost  everywhere  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  city,  and,  respecting,  as 
I  do,  the  men  who  lay  their  lives  on  the 
Une  dally  for  all  of  us,  I  agreed  to  see 
them. 

They  stated  their  case.  I  told  them  I 
would  lay  their  complaint  before  their 
superiors  for  their  consideration  and 
attention,  and  the  group  went  away  I 
have  kept  my  promise  to  them. 

I  do  not  encourage  policemen  to  go 
over  the  heads  of  their  superiors.  In  fact, 
I  recommend  that  they  proceed  through 
channels,  after  which,  if  grievances  are 
not  justly  dealt  with,  other  steps  may 
then  be  taken.  But  simply  because 
there  are  certain  superiors  to  whom  a 
poUceman  should  first  go,  in  the  protec- 
tion of  his  job  and  seniority  rights,  this 
does  not  make  that  policeman  a  fitting 
candidate  for  punishment  if  he  chooses  to 
exercise  his  rights  assured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution.  And  should  he  be  punished 
for  so  doing,  many  and  strong  will  be  the 
advocates  who  wiU  rise  in  his  defense 
let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

Suppose  12  policemen  were  to  be  cash- 
iered, in  line  with  the  Post's  suggestion 
Prom  where,  and  how,  will  a  department 
which  has  never  been  able  to  meet  its 
fully  authorized  strength  of  3,100  men 
be  able  to  replace  the  12  and  others  who 
would  follow?  A  poUce  department 
which  had  227  vacancies  at  the  end  of 
August  can  ill  afford  to  lose  12  more  men. 
This  attrition  was  lamentably  recog- 
nized, although  belatedly,  by  none  other 
than  the  Post  in  an  editorial  on  Sep- 
tember 9— an  editorial  which  was  no 
doubt  precipitated,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  by  the  surprise  visit  of  threescore 
and  ten  police  wives  to  the  Post  on  the 
preceding  day  in  protest  against  the  "un- 
fair and  biased  editorial"  "Playing  With 
Dynamite."  Overnight  the  Post  be- 
came  the   stanch   defender   of   brutal 
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policemen  who  must  often  face  danger 
and  even  death,  "in  protecting  their  fel- 
low citizens  from  crime  and  from  mob 
madness."  Strangely  enough,  my  crlU- 
cism  of  the  14th  precinct  captain  was 
precisely  for  his  failure  to  aUow  police 
officers  to  protect  "their  feUow  citizens 
from  crime  and  from  mob  madness." 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  the  poUce  of  this  city  generaUy 
feel  that  they  have  not  had  proper  sup- 
port from  the  press,  from  the  pubUc,  and 
in  some  Instances,  from  their  superiors! 
All  too  many  times  the  poUce  have 
been  depicted  as  brutes,  but  seldom  does 
the  press  relate  the  abuse  to  which  the 
police  are  subjected  by  the  very  people 
who  are  always  yelling  police  brutality 
I^t  a  policeman  place  under  arrest  one 
of  the  young  toughs  in  certain  areas  of 
this  city,  and  the  individual  arrested  will 
often  yeU  "police  brutality."  whereupon 
a  threatening,  taunting  mob  Immedi- 
ately gathers,  seemingly  out  of  nowhere 
and  the  policeman  is  hard  put  not  only 
to  maintain  his  arrest  but  also  to  escape 
without  harm  to  himself.  If  he  himself 
Is  not  physicaUy  attacked  by  the  mob  as 
so  often  happens,  he  at  least  finds  him- 
self the  object  of  the  most  scurrUous 
abuse  from  loud-mouthed,  profane  row- 
dies, and  he  can  be  sure  that  he  will 
have  to  write  detailed  reports  and  be 
prepared  to  defend  himself  against 
charges  of  police  brutality. 

Not  infrequently  the  policeman  is  set 
upon  by  these  howling  mobs,  knocked  to 
the  ground,  kicked  and  beaten,  and  sent 
to  the  hospital.  Yet.  he.  the  policeman 
is  exhorted  by  editorial  writers,  by  the 
social  planners,  and  by  militant  civil 
rights  and  antipoverty  spokesmen  to  go 
out  of  his  way.  so  to  speak,  to  promote 
better  understanding"  in  the  com- 
mumty."  Always  it  is  the  poUceman 
who  is  the  culprit.  It  is  he  who  must 
take  lessons  in  human  relations.  If  there 
are  community  tensions,  the  police  are 
to  blame  and  only  the  police  can  act  to 
relax  those  tensions.  Seldom  is  any  re- 
sponsibility to  be  placed  upon  the  rock 
throwers,  or  upon  those  who  hurl  the 
vilest  of  obscenities  at  law  enforcement 
officers.  There  is  little  suggestion  that 
good  community  relations  must  be  a  two- 
way  street. 

Oh,  no.  Heaven  forbid.  It  is  the 
harried,  underpaid,  pilloried  police  of- 
ficer who  must  do  all  the  bending.  But 
the  young  savages  who  carry  razors  and 
switch-blade  knives,  and  who  hurl  bricks 
at  policemen  as  readily  as  they  hurl 
curse  words— they  are  to  be  excused  be- 
cause they  are  the  products  of  poverty. 
An  affluent  and  callous  society  Is  to 
blame,  because  it  has  failed  them  and 
passed  them  by.  They  are  the  pitied  ob- 
jects of  the  mushiest  of  maudlin  senti- 
mentalism  wliile  the  friendless  police- 
man is  the  target  of  obloquy  and 
calumny. 

Almost  daily  we  hear  new  ideas  voiced 
as  to  how  the  police  should  conduct 
themselves  so  as  to  win  the  respect  of 
citizens.  They  should  attend  block 
parties,  play  ball,  and  the  Lord  only 
knows  what  they  will  be  asked  to  do  next 
in  order  to  get  along  with  the  young 
militants. 
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Mr.  President,  the  place  to  teach  re- 
spect for  the  police  Is  in  the  home.  The 
police,  of  course,  have  to  conduct  them- 
selves In  such  a  way  as  to  earn  the 
respect  of  citizens,  but  the  police  should 
not  be  made  to  bear  the  whole  burden. 
Parents,  whether  in  the  lower  income 
levels  or  in  the  middle  and  upper  levels, 
should  teach  their  children  to  respect  the 
policeman.  Civil  rights  leaders  should 
insist  that  the  people,  for  whom  they 
profess  to  speak,  obey  the  laws  and  treat 
police  officers  with  respect.  The  same 
message  should  be  preached  from  the 
pulpits,  and  it  should  flow  from  the  pens 
of  editorial  writers  and  from  the  lips  of 
public  officials  until  it  Is  Indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  all  of  the  citizens,  not  only 
in  this  community,  but  also  throughout 
the  land. 

The  law-abiding  citizen  need  have  no 
fear  of  police  brutality.  And,  speaking  of 
police  brutality,  the  term  nowadays  goes 
beyond  the  use  of  physical  force.  A  mere 
word  from  a  policeman  is  often  enough 
to  set  in  motion  unwarranted  charges 
of  police  brutality.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  Mr.  President,  there  are  just 
some  people  who  want  to  be  above  the 
law.  They  simply  resent  anything  or 
anyone  who  is  symbolic  of  authority. 

My  study  of  the  police  problems  of  this 
city  has  shown  me  that  the  oft-reported 
charges  of  police  brutality  are  usually 
phony  and  can  seldom  be  substantiated. 
Yet,  the  police  officer  is  constantly  har- 
assed by  these  spurious  charges  and,  as 
a  result,  an  Inordinate  amount  of  his 
time  must  be  spent  in  filing  detailed  re- 
ports Just  in  case  the  issue  of  brutality 
arises.  The  paperwork  Involved  consti- 
tutes not  only  an  expense  but  also  a 
deprivation  of  police  protection  to  the 
■''  citizens  inasmuch  as  the  time  spent  in 
preparing  lengthy  written  memorabilia 
/could  otherwise  be  spent  by  the  police- 
man on  the  street.  This  is  a  matter  of 
proper  concern  to  every  citizen,  especially 
In  view  of  the  alarming  increase  in  crime 
and  the  appalling  decline  In  police  clear- 
ances, or  solution  of  crime. 

While  the  number  of  reported  serious 
crimes  in  the  Nation's  Capital  increased 
from  31,094  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  37,136 
In  fiscal  year  1966,  the  actual  number  of 
police  clearances  decreased  from  12,859 
to  10,984.  In  other  words,  whereas  the 
police  were  able  to  identify  the  criminals 
and  make  arrests  in  41  percent  of  the 
crimes  in  fiscal  year  1964.  the  police 
clearance  figure  dropped  to  29  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1966. 

On  last  Tuesday,  it  was  reported  that 
the  police  clearance  rate,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  down  to  26.7  percent 
fftr  the  12-month  period  ending  with  Au- 
gust 1966.  It  was  also  revealed  that  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  in  Augtist, 
In  this  city,  represented  a  134-percent  in- 
crease over  June  1957. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  there  Is  a 
widespread  feeling  among  the  police,  and 
I  have  talked  with  literaUy  scores  of 
them  privately,  that  they  do  not  get 
proper  backing  from  some  of  their  super- 
visors. Many  policemen  feel  that  they 
do  not  receive  the  moral  support  they 
deserve  from  the  District  Building,  and 
that  too  much  influence  is  wielded  by 
dvll  rights  forces. 


Of  course,  there  Is  the  additional  mat- 
ter of  police  salary  Increases.  A  pay  in- 
crease is  a  necessity  and  will  provide  a 
real  shot  In  the  arm  for  the  policemen. 
But  a  pay  increase  alone  will  not  solve 
the  growing  morale  problem  and  the  con- 
comitant problem  of  attrition  In  the 
Police  Department. 

The  police  must  be  given  the  strong 
moral  support  and  backing  which  they 
deserve  from  superiors  and  from  the 
people,  the  press,  the  District  Building, 
the  White  House,  and  Congress,  if  the 
morale  problem  is  ever  going  to  be  solved. 
And,  in  the  final  analysis,  if  such  support 
is  not  given.  It  is  the  public  which  will 
suffer. 

Moreover,  the  lawless  elements  and 
young  hoodlums  must  be  dealt  with 
firmly,  and,  if  violence  erupts  anywhere 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  prompt  action 
should  be  taken  to  effectively  deal  with 
it.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why  law- 
abiding  and  peace-loving  citizens  in  the 
community  should  ever  be  deprived  of 
police  protection  and  left  to  the  mercy  of 
howling,  profane  mobs  of  arsonists  and 
rock  throwers.  We  have  a  very  capable 
Police  Department,  and  there  are  addi- 
tional well-trained  and  well-equipped 
personnel  readily  available  for  putting 
down  any  civil  disturbance.  If  these 
forces  are  not  equal  to  the  task.  Port 
Myer,  Port  Belvoir,  Port  Meade,  and  Port 
McNair  are  not  far  distant,  so  the  seat 
of  this  great  government  of  laws  need  not 
surrender,  now  or  ever,  to  the  forces  of 
insurrection  and  rebellion  against  law 
and  good  order. 

The  time  is  at  hand.  In  this  country, 
for  a  cessation  of  the  pampering  by  the 
press  and  by  public  figures  to  which  the 
rebellious  and  lawless  elements  have  be- 
come increasingly  accustomed.  Being 
poor  is  no  justification  for  being  dis- 
orderly, and  the  right  of  lawful  petition 
Is  not  a  license  to  riot.  Nor  was  the  anti- 
poverty  program  meant  to  be  a  rehearsal 
for  rebellion  against  constituted  author- 
ity, and  I  am  sure  that  it  was  never  the 
intent  of  Congress  for  antipoverty 
moneys  to  be  used  in  the  employment  of 
people  to  foment  unrest  and  organize 
demonstrations  against  the  police,  such 
as  we  have  seen  occur  in  the  11th  pre- 
cinct as  reported  in  the  press,  or,  for  that 
matter,  against  the  Welfare  Department 
or  other  Government  departments  or 
officials. 

In  my  judgment,  officials  within  the 
OEO  and  the  UPO  who  are  responsible 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
antipoverty  program  should  exert  every 
conceivable  effort  to  investigate  the  re- 
cent activities  of  persons  connected  with 
Southeast  Neighborhood  House  whose 
salaries  are  being  pcdd  from  antipoverty 
moneys  and  who,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, have  helped  to  generate  or  have 
participated  in  recent  disturbances  in  the 
area  and  demonstrations  against  the 
police. 

Moreover,  those  who  resort  to  violence 
should  be  punished  Instead  of  rewarded 
with  Federal  handouts  of  public  moneys. 
After  all.  a  criminal  trespass  is  a  viola- 
tion of  law,  and  assault  and  battery  and 
the  willful  destruction  of  private  and 
public  property  are  crimes  for  the  com- 
mission of  which  an  individual  should  be 


punished  regardless  of  his  race  or  his 
economic  status. 

It  has  become  quite  commonplace  to 
hear  the  most  dire  predictions  that  if  a 
certain-area  is  not  given  a  swimming  pool 
or  some  other  recreational  facility,  vio- 
lence will  occur.  Yet,  it  is  not  without 
some  significance  that  three  of  the  most 
recent  outbreaks  of  public  disorder  in  this 
city  have  occurred  at  a  place  or  during 
an  event  intended  to  be  recreational  in 
nature.  I  refer  to  the  November  22, 
1962,  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  riot, 
the  August  5,  1965,  carnival  riot,  and  the 
Glen  Echo  Park  riot  of  last  Easter  Mon- 
day. 

Eighty-degree  temperatures  and  the 
lack  of  a  swimming  pool  In  every  other 
city  block  are  nothing  new,  and  there 
are  millions  of  yoiuigsters,  Negro  and 
white,  who  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
recreational  facilities  and  whose  parents 
have  Incomes  well  below  the  arbitrai-y 
poverty  level  established  by  the  Federal 
Government,  yet  they  do  not  resort  to 
violence  or  the  threat  of  violence.  Per- 
haps it  is. appropriate  to  recall  that  mil- 
lions of  Immigrants  have  come  to  this 
country,  unable  to  speak  and  understand 
the  English  language,  who  have  suffered 
discrimination  and  deprivation ;  yet,  they 
have  not  taken  to  the  streets,  nor  have 
they  resorted  to  or  threatened  violence. 
Instead  they  have  worked  and  conducted 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  earn  the 
respect  of  everyone,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, they  have  raised  themselves  by 
their  own  bootstraps  to  the  point  where 
they  have  provided  well  for  their  own 
families  and  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  community.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  many  of  our  fine  Negro 
citizens  who  have  diligently  and  pa- 
tiently toiled,  who  have  succeeded  in  im- 
proving their  own  economic  lot,  and  who 
have  been  a  credit  to  their  race. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  encourage  any 
element,  any  group,  or  any  race  within 
our  society,  to  believe  that  it  can  get 
what  It  wants  simply  by  resorting  to 
force  and  violence.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
encoiu^ge  any  group  or  race  to  feel  that, 
because  of  its  race  or  its  economic  statu.?, 
It  Is  privileged  to  disturb  the  public  peace 
or  create  public  disorder.  To  accede  to 
\mreasonable  demands  only  encoiurages 
new  demands  of  greater  unreasonable- 
ness. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  temporize  with  law- 
breakers, and  the  failure  to  make  arrests 
out  of  fear  of  retaliatory  riots  simply 
cannot  be  condoned.  We  just  cannot  af- 
ford to  surrender  to  mob  pressure  or  mob 
rule,  whether  the  mob  be  black  or  white. 
and  the  sooner  the  press,  the  people,  and 
public  officials  take  a  firm  and  uncom- 
promising stand  in  support  of  the  police 
and  against  further  mollycoddling  of 
troublemakers,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  community  and  the  country. 

A  first  duty  of  every  citizen  is  to  obey 
the  law,  and  a  first  duty  of  government 
is  to  enforce  the  law. 

These  principles  were  enimclated  by 
Aristotle  centuries  ago.  To  quote  from 
his  Politics: 

In  all  well-organized  governments  there  Is 
nothing  which  should  be  more  je&lously 
maintained  than  the  spirit  of  obedience  to 
law,  more  especially  in  small  matters.  For 
lawlessness  creeps  In  unpercelved  and  at  last 
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ruins  the  state.  Just  M  the  constant  repetl 
tlon   Of  small   ezpei^e  In  Ume  eats  ij^  » 


fortune. 

There  must  be  a  Isenuine  revival  of  re- 
spect in  this  country  for  the  police  and 
for  orderly  processee.  There  must  be  a 
reawakening  of  indttvidual  responsibility 
There  must  be  a  growing  impatience  to- 
ward those  who  advocate  public  disorder 
as  weU  as  toward  those  who,  by  word  or 
by  pen  promote  syii«jathy  for  lawbreak- 
ers and  encourage  other  people  to  think 
that  because  of  thefr  race  or  their  eco- 
nomic status,  they  have  a  special  mission 
or  peculiar  right  to  resort  to  direct  action 
and  violence.  The49  must  be  an  insist- 
ence upon  respect  fbr,  as  well  as  by  the 
police,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  must 

*  *\1  **,.*f  ^  ^  ^*^  »s  are  the  rights 
of  the  citizen. 

Unless  the  growir  j  trend  toward  law- 


lessness  is  checked. 


unless  orderly  proc- 


7 \~  . — "'-»•''",  v-mcoo  uiueriy  proc- 
esses take  the  placd  bf  growing  disorder 
m  the  streets,  unle^  men  and  races  of 
men  restrain  their  passions  and  substi- 
tute uninhibited  reajson  for  uncontroUed 
emotions,  and  unle.s$  people  are  made  to 
understand  that  diligence  and  honest  toil 
wiU  receive  their  jus*  rewards  while  force 
*  u,,  ?.*^'^*^®  cannot  pay,  then  this  Re- 
public has  entered  i^to  an  eclipse  out  of 
which  there  can  bb  no  return  to  its 
former  bright  and  sthitillating  glory 

Mr  President,  I  4sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  items  whlth  I  shaU  enumerate 
at  this  point: 

The  news  story  which  appeared  in  the 
August  23  Washington  Evening  Star  re- 
porting on  the  14th  precinct  violence 

A  news  story  fr^m  the  August  24 
Washington  Post  reg^ding  the  outbreak 
of  violence  in  the  areft  of  the  14  precinct 
An  August  25  ne^s  story  from  the 
Washington  Star  cqoceming  the  14th 
precinct  fracas.  I 

An  August  23  neisfe  story  from  the 
Washington  Dally  ^<^ws  regarding  the 
14th  precinct  rampagd. 

A  Post  news  story  orl  August  25  quoting 
Capt.  Vernon  H.  Ciilbepper  as  saying, 
with  regard  to  parti<^ants  m  the  14th 
precinct  rock-throwing  fracas  "We 
know  who  those  fellows  were  and  we're 
going  to  get  them."    ~ 

The  September  1  Washington  Star  ac- 
count of  my  visit  to  the  11th  and  14th 
police  precincts. 

An  editorial,  "Playir  i  With  Dynamite  " 
«r°°l/^!  September  13  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.         J 

f  f^°fr  "!*^  ^^  or! September  3,  en- 
titled Layton  Now  Will  Talk  to  Ana- 
costia  Probers." 

An  editorial  titled  "[^rder  in  the  City" 
from  the  September  6  adiUon  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star. 

A  Post  news  story  of  September  8  con- 

o^^i"^'?^!**"^  from  I  be  September  9 
emuon  of  the  Washington  Post  concern- 
!^f*"«"'^*^°"^^^  Msitio  the  Wash- 
Jigton  Post"  by  70  wiv^  of  policemen  "to 
oe^d  more  suppoiij  for  their  hus- 

A  letter  which  was  presented  by  70 
^^f^  oLpistrlct  of  Columbia  policemen 
w  the  Washington  Post  criticizing  the 
September   3   Post   ^jtorlal,    "Playing 


With  Dynamite."  The  poUce  wives'  let- 
ter appeared  In  the  September  9  edition 
of  the  Post. 

A  Post  editorial.  "For  the  PoUce,"  from 
the  September  9  ediUon  of  that  news- 
paper. 

A  Post  editorial  of  September  9  titled 
Exodus  of  Policemen." 

An  August  19  Washington  Post  news 
l^^I  .'"^'^^  referred  to  "William 
Alichaels,  a  Southeast  House  staffer 
who  organized  an  orderly  demonstration 
around  the  police  station,"  meaning  the 
11th  precinct,  and  which  also  referred  to 
Walter  Williams,  a  Barry  Farm  resident 
and  member  of  Rebels  With  a  Cause  an 
organization  financed  by  the  city's  anti- 
poverty  agir.cy." 

An  Evening  Star  story  of  August  30 
winch  referred  to  William  M.  Michaels, 
a  southeast  neighborhood  worker  who 
dro^'e  two  groups  of  youths  to  the  sta- 
tion house."  meaning  the  llth  precinct 
station  house,  "to  stage  a  peaceful  dem- 
onstration following  the  an-est  of  two 
persons." 

A  news  story  by  Larry  A.  StiU.  Star 
staff  writer,  referring  to  William  M  Mi- 
chaels, a  Southeast  neighborhood  house 
community  organizers."  who  "admitted 
he  helped  organize  an  antipoUce  demon- 
stration and  transported  two  carloads  of 
pickets  to  the  llth  precinct  station  " 

A  Star  news  story  of  September  3 
which  referred  to  "a  United  Planning 
OiTganlzation  worker,  who  police  de- 
scribed as  a  'constant  anUpoUce  InsU- 
gator.  " 

A  transcript  of  a  recent  telecast  'TM- 
mension  Washington."  a  presentation  of 
WRC  and  WRC-TV  News  and  Public 
Affairs,  quoting  Walter  Williams,  whose 
^  .!7'.?J^°^'^^  *°  "^e  newscast,  "is  paid 
by  the  UPO,  which  Is  an  arm  of  the  Gov- 

f^rf"''f,  ''"■  °"  poverty,"  as  saying 
that  antipoverty  workers  should  be  in 
on  the  action,"  refenlng  to  "demonstra- 
tions or  in  leading  civU  disobedience 
as  a  violation  of  laws."  Mr.  Williams  was 
a  so  quoted  as  saying  "if  there  is  not  any 
disorder,  you  do  not  get  no  attention." 

A  letter  addressed  to  me  on  August 
31  by  Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobrlner 
together  with  accompanying  correspond- 
ence dated  August  30,  from  James  G 
Banks,  Executive  Director,  UPO,  relative 
nf  ^i\^^^""^  Longus,  whose  salary 
of  $9J50  per  year  Is  paid  by  the  South- 
east House  with  funds  provided  by  UPO 
under  a  grant  from  OEO,  and  also  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Phil  Perkins,  whose 
salaij  has  been  paid  with  funds  provided 
the  Southeast  House  by  UPO  under  a 
grant  from  OEO.  Mr.  Perkins  was  re- 
cently dismissed  from  employment  but 
has  appealed  this  action. 

A   memorandum   addressed   to  Chief 

Lt  W.  W.  Klrby  and  Sgt.  W.  C.  HaU 
under  date  of  August  11,  with  respect  to  a 
visit  by  Phamal  Longus,  and  other  per- 
sons to  my  office  In  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

A  news  story  from  the  June  14  Evenlnir 
Star  reporting  on  the  picketing  of  my 
home  by  reUef  clients,  who  had  received 
InstrucUons  on  their  moves  "by  Phil 
f^I^^^,'.  t  "f ishborhood  organizer  for 
the  United  Planning  Organization  " 

A  news  story  from  the  August  27  Wash- 
ington Star  referring  to  the  firing  of 
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PhlUp  J.  Perkins.  Perkins  was  quoted 
therein  as  saying  he  was  fired  because 
of  his  "commitment  to  radical  social 
change."  ■>«^»«* 

An  August  16  Washington  Post  story 
concerning  the  recent  AnacosUa  dis- 
turbance. The  story  stated  that  the  orig- 
inal demonstration  "apparenUy  was  or- 
ganized by  William  Michaels,  24  a  pov- 
erty program  worker  at  Congress  Heights 
Development  Center,  a  UPO  organiza- 
tion --which— "provided  the  youths 
with  signs  and  two  cars." 

An  August  23  column  by  William 
Raspberry  referring  to  Phamal  Longus 
a  'community  organizer  at  Southeast 
^'i^-"  ^,  ?v?^^  encouraged  certaiii 
members  of  the  "Block  Boys"  to  become 
Involved  in  the  llth  precinct  "ruckus  ' 
The  colunm  also  refers  to  "intimaUons 
by  Commissioner  John  B.  Duncan  that 
Souttieast  House,  one  of  the  city's  eight 
neighborhood  antipoverty  centers,  might 
have  had  a  role  in  fomenting"  the  out- 

Ralph  Fertig,  Director  of  Southeast 
House,  according  to  the  column,  "insists 
on  the  value  of  having  poor  people  take 
an  active  part  in  confrontations  with  au- 
thority." 

A  news  story  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  18  with  reference  to 
rock  throwing  at  police  scout  cars  in 
the  llth  precinct  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  The  story  said  that  there 
were  no  arrests. 

A  table  showing  the  number  and  cate- 
gory of  part  1,  offenses  committed  dur- 

Ik^  J^?*:^!  y^^""^  ^^S*'  1965,  and  1966  In 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Data  as  to  the  actual  part  1  offenses 
and  part  2  felomes  cleared  in  the  Dis- 

S65.aid?96r'''*  '"  ''''^'  ''"'  ''"*' 
A  table  showing  the  crime  clearance 
rates  by  month,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
,!^o  tko"'^"^  calendar  years  1960,  1961 
1962,  1963,  1964,  1965,  and  part  of  1966 
A  table  showing  the  percentage  of  part 
1  offenses  cleared  prior  to  the  Mallory 
decision  as  well  as  after  the  Mallory  de- 

io«";J^®  ^1  P®'^'''^  ^^^''"  fiscal  year 
1952  through  fiscal  year  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Aug.  23,  1966) 
Youths  Stone  Poucs  in  Kknilwoeth  Strife 
(By  Walter  Gold) 
Violence  erupted  In   the  area   of  Eastern 

early  today  as  scores  of  Negro  youths,  many 
of  them  girls,  threw  rocks  and  bottles  at 
passing  motorists  and  DUtrtct  firemen 
..°^J'J^°^°r^^  was  slightly  Injured  during 
the  3-hour  disturbance  which,  at  Its  height 
Involved  nearly  200  rock-throwing  young- 
sters. Adult  Negro  leaders,  hastily  sui^- 
moned  by  poUce.  managed  to  disperse  the 
youths  as  nearly  60  policemen  from  VPash- 
ington  and  Maryland  stood  by. 

In  addition  to  stoning  passing  automo- 
biles, the  youngsters  pelted  several  District 
FMre  Department  trucks  when  they  respond- 
ed to  two  false  fire  alarm  boxes  m  the  nearby 
Kenllworth  Courts  public  housing  develop- 
ment. None  of  the  firemen  was  Injured  and 
no  damage  was  reported  to  their  equipment. 
obigin  uncsbtain 

What  started  the  disturbance,  the  second 
in  a  week  Involving  large  group,  of  rock 
inpowers.  was  not  clear. 
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"AU  we  know  Is  that  It  was  not  a  racial  In- 
cident nor  was  It  directed  against  the  po- 
lice," reported  Capt.  Vernon  H.  Culpepper, 
commanding  officer  of  the  14th  Precinct. 
Culpepper  said  rocks  and  debris  were  thrown 
Indiscriminately  "at  almost  anyone  and  ev- 
eryone who  happened  to  be  in  the  area." 

The  precinct  commander  said  there  are 
three  rumored  reasons  for  the  outbreak — 
an  alleged  "gang  war,"  the  shooting  of  a 
Kenilworth  youth  by  a  bus  driver  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  recreation  facilities  in  the 
area. 

"Perhaps  the  best  explanation  we  can  give 
at  this  point,"  Culpepper  said,  "was  that  it 
was  Just  a  darn  hot  and  muggy  night,  too 
hot  to  sleep,  and  the  kids  took  to  the  streets 
without  anything  to  do  but  get  in  trouble." 

ADTTLTS  PRAISED 

The  captadn  praised  the  adults  who 
"stopped  the  kids  cold"  without  police  as- 
sistance. No  arrests  were  made  and  prop- 
erty damage  was  described  as  "very  light, 
mainly  a  few  broken  or  cracked  car 
windows." 

Police  ofBclals  and  adult  community  lead- 
ers pieced  together  this  account: 

Throughout  the  evening,  youths  in  small 
nximber  dropped  rocks  and  bottles  on  auto- 
mobiles from  atop  the  Eastern  Avenue  over- 
pass at  Kenilworth  Avenue  NE.  Police  were 
called  to  the  intersection  several  times,  as 
they  are  frequently  during  summer  eve- 
nings, to  disperse  the  youngsters. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLinCBIA    rOM   APPAKATtrS    IS 
STONED  BT  TOtrrBS 

Then,  at  10:27  p.m.,  a  boy  pulled  the  fire 
alarm  box  at  4Sth  and  Quarles  Streets  NE. 
Minutes  later,  firemen  reported  that  they 
were  being  stoned  by  "lots  of  kids."  Seeing 
no  blaze,  the  firemen  left  qiUckly.  Police 
drove  In  and  the  youths  scattered. 

By  11  o'clock  the  youngsters  had  reassem- 
bled three  blocks  away  at  the  Eastern  Avenue 
overpass.  Trying  to  avoid  a  direct  conflict 
with  the  teenagers,  many  of  them  young 
girls,  police  blocked  ofT  Eastern  Avenue  and 
both  the  north  and  southbound  lanes  of 
Kenilworth  Avenue,  depriving  the  youths  of 
automobile  targets. 

CIVIUANS    SUMMONED 

It  was  at  this  point  that  police  decided 
to  "contain  the  disturbance"  and  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  adult  civilians,  who  Included 
ministers,  civic  leaders  and  Recreation  De- 
partment roving  leaders. 

More  than  two  dozen  Washington  police- 
men took  up  poeltlons  about  a  block  from 
the  intersection  as  an  equal  number  of 
Prince  Oeorges  County  and  Maryland  State 
officers  did  the  same.  Traffic  was  rerouted 
from  some  streets  in  the  area  for  nearly  two 
hours  although  Kenilworth  Avenue  was  re- 
opened shortly  after  midnight. 

At  the  height  of  the  disturbance,  bands  of 
youths  milled  about  the  intersection,  "throw- 
ing everything  they  could  get  their  hands 
on,"  one  police  official  said.  The  youngsters 
also  started  several  small  trash  fires,  which 
eventually  burned  themselves  out. 

One  motorist,  whose  windshield  was  broken 
by  an  object  thrown  in  the  1500  block  of 
Kenilworth  Avenue  NE,  was  attacked  by 
more  than  a  dozen  youths  when  he  got  out  to 
lnsi>ect  the  damage. 

The  driver.  Lance  Swain,  20,  of  the  4700 
block  Blaine  Street  NE,  told  police  that  one 
of  the  Negro  youngsters  hit  him  in  the  bead 
with  a  baseball  bat.  Swain,  who  is  also  a 
Negro,  was  treated  for  minor  head  injuries 
at  District  General  Hospital  and  later 
released. 

Another  driver,  Howard  V.  Dove.  35,  of 
the  2600  block  Iverson  Street  SE,  reported 
that  his  car  was  struck  by  several  rocks  as 
he  drove  on  Eastern  Avenue  near  Olive  Street 
NE  about  midnight.  Dove,  who  is  the  only 
white  person  reported  attacked  by  the 
youths,  said  damage  to  his  car  was  "minor." 


"The  kids  didn't  seem  angry  at  anyone  the 
whole  time,"  commented  Inspector  Otto 
Puss,  ranking  police  official  at  the  scene  after 
11  pjn.  "The  teenagers  laughed  and  shouted 
a  lot  .  .  .  there  seemed  to  be  as  many  glrla 
Involved  as  boys  .  .  .  there  were  broken  bot- 
tles and  rocks  all  over  the  streets." 

Anticipating  such  an  outbreak,  14th  Pre- 
cinct Police  long  ago  planned  to  use  adult 
leaders  rather  than  police  to  put  down  the 
disturbance,  according  to  Capt.  Culpepper. 
Last  night,  the  roving  leaders  from  the  Rec- 
reaUon  Department  and  at  least  two  officials 
of  the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
were  Instrumental  in  dispersing  the  youths, 
Culpepper  said. 

Also  at  the  scene  were  Mrs.  Ruth  Bates 
Harris,  executive  director  of  the  Commission- 
ers' Council  on  Human  Relations,  and  Police 
Captains  Owen  W.  Davis  and  Tllmon  B.  O'- 
Bryant,  both  of  whom  were  detailed  only 
yesterday  to  the  troubled  llth  Police  Pre- 
cinct to  give  the  Southeast  area  Negro  police 
leadership. 

NXW   hUiatM   SOUIfOXD 

Just  as  police  and  adult  leaders  thought 
they  had  the  situation  under  control  early 
today,  the  fire  box  at  46th  and  Quarles 
Streets  NE  was  pulled  again  at  1:50  ajn. 
This  time,  only  Engine  Co.  27  responded  to 
the  box  while  other  firemen  were  stopped  by 
police  several  blocks  away. 

Some  rocks  were  thrown  at  Engine  Co.  27 
before  the  firemen  discovered  that  the  alarm 
again  was  false.  Throughout  the  night, 
small  trash  fires  were  started  in  the  Kenil- 
worth Courts  development  but  all  were  ex- 
tinguished by  adults. 

The  disturbance  never  spilled  over  Into 
Maryland.  A  meeting  was  to  be  held  later 
today  In  Kenilworth  Courts  to  discuss  the 
incident. 

Capt.  Culpepper  said  he  heard  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Decatur  Street  Gang  from  North- 
west-Northeast Washington  had  come  over 
to  the  Kenilworth  area  last  night  "to  see 
some  girls"  and  to  back  the  Northeast  group 
in  a  dispute  with  another  nearby  gang. 

Another  reason  to  which  the  outbreak  was 
attributed  was  an  incident  late  Saturday 
night  In  which  a  D.C.  Transit  bus  driver  shot 
and  wounded  a  Kenilworth  youth.  The  driv- 
er. Ivory  M.  Carey,  33,  of  the  200  block  of 
19th  Street  NE,  said  the  youth  threatened 
him. 

The  youth,  Patrick  Henry  Davis,  20,  of  the 
4400  block  Ponds  Street  NE,  was  treated  for 
a  minor  gunshot  wound  in  bis  right  hand 
at  D.C.  General  Hospital  and  later  released. 
Carey  later  was  chai^ged  with  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon  at  the  14th  precinct. 
Both  are  Negroes. 

Carey's  bond  was  set  at  $2,000  and  his  case 
continued  to  Sept.  12  when  he  appeared  in 
General  Sessions  Coxirt  yesterday. 

"And  the  third  rumor  was  that  they  start- 
ed throwing  things  to  demonstrate  their 
needs  for  more  recreation  faciUties,"  Capt 
Culpepper  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  24,  196fi) 
Police  Curb  Outbreak  in  Northeast — Om- 

CERs  Praised  for  Handling  or  Teen-Aok 

Crowd 

(By  Claude  Koprowskl  and  Jesse  W. 
Lewis  Jr.) 

The  unrest  that  has  been  plag\ilng  Ana- 
costia  spilled  Into  Far  Northeast  in  milder 
form  Monday  night,  but  this  time  police  were 
being  praised  by  community  leaders  for 
handling  rock-throwing  teenagers  without 
provoking  a  major  incident. 

Fourteenth  Precinct  officers,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Vernon  H.  Culpepper,  quickly  con- 
tained the  outbreak  In  the  Kenilworth  area 
with  the  help  of  adult  citizens  Culpepper 
called  to  the  scene. 

Unlike  the  disturbance  Aug.  15  In  South- 
east, when  violence  followed  picketing  at  the 


Eleventh  Precinct  stationhouse  by  dis- 
gruntled youths,  there  was  no  direct  con- 
frontation between  police  and  residents. 

"I  thought  the  police  did  an  excellent  job 
of  handling  the  situation,"  said  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward A.  Halles,  executive  director  of  the 
Washington  NAACP  and  one  of  the  adults 
asked  to  help  quiet  the  crowd.  "They  had 
no  dogs,  they  had  no  sticks,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  officers  were  not  visible." 

There  were  nearly  200  teenagers  Involved 
in  the  Kenilworth  rampage,  throwing  stones 
and  bricks  at  motorists,  setting  small  trash 
fires  and  sounding  false  fire  alarms.  The 
disturbance  lasted  from  10:30  p.m.  Monday 
to  2 :  30  a.  m.  yesterday. 

Culpepper  quickly  sealed  off  the  area  with 
his  men  and  Tactical  Squad  reinforcements, 
detourlng  traffic  to  deprive  the  youths  of 
their  targets.  He  ordered  officers  to  stay  in 
the  background  and  telephoned  civic,  reli- 
gious, recreation,  housing  and  antlpoverty 
leaders  with  requests  that  they  talk  with  the 
youths  and  try  to  disperse  them. 

The  Negro  teenagers,  almost  as  many  girls 
as  boys,  had  gathered  for  a  gang  rumble  with 
youths  from  Lincoln  Heights. 

Two  of  the  boys  involved  told  a  reporter 
yesterday  that  the  long-standing  rivalry  be- 
tween tenagers  in  those  neighborhoods  was 
heightened  Sunday  night  when  a  Lincoln 
Heights  boy  slapped  a  pregnant  Kenilworth 
girl  and  attacked  her  boy  friend.  He 
threatened  to  return  Monday  with  his 
friends. 

"We  were  ready  for  them,"  one  boy  said, 
adding  that  about  100  youths  from  the  Kenil- 
worth project.  Joined  by  an  equal  number 
from  the  nearby  Parkslde  project,  had  com- 
piled an  arsenal  of  bottles,  stones  and  fire- 
bombs. 

When  the  Lincoln  Heights  crowd  didn't 
show  up,  he  said,  "we  were  ready  to  raise 
hell  anyway." 

One  of  their  purposes,  according  to  him, 
was  to  draw  policemen  to  Kenilworth  Courts 
for  a  clash. 

According  to  police,  after  a  flurry  of  minor 
incidents,  in  which  small  numbers  of  youths 
stoned  automobiles  from  atop  the  Eastern 
Avenue  overpass  at  Kenilworth  Avenue  ne., 
someone  pulled  a  fire  alarm  at  46tb  and 
Quarles  Streets  ne.  As  firemen  and  police- 
men arrived,  they  were  pelted  by  the  growing 
throng. 

Youths  milled  around  the  intersection, 
laughing,  shouting  and  throwing  almost 
anything  they  could  pick  up.  All  but  one 
motorist  whose  car  was  hit  were  Negro. 

One  of  them,  Lance  Swain,  20,  of  4752 
Blaine  st.  ne..  was  Injured  slightly  when  he 
stopped  his  convertible  after  a  brick  shattered 
the  windshield. 

"I  went  to  a  telephone  booth  to  call  police 
and  then  back  to  my  car,"  Swain  said.  As 
he  turned  on  the  ignition,  a  group  of  shout- 
ing teenagers  approached  him  "and  I  was  so 
scared  that  my  first  Instinct  was  to  get  out 
of  there."  When  he  leaned  over  to  release 
the  emergency  brake,  a  youth  hit  him  on 
the  head  with  a  baseball  bat,  he  reported. 

Meanwhile,  Culpepper  was  gathering  com- 
munity leaders — and  calling  for  Prince 
Georges  County  Police  and  Maryland  State 
Pcdlce  to  take  up  positions  on  the  District 
line — in  case  his  strategy  didn't  work. 

But  it  did. 

"Our  citizens  were  very  responsive,"  Cul- 
pepper said. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Halles,  the  adults  who 
helped  end  the  disturbance  Included  Ruth 
Bates  Harris,  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
missioners' Council  on  Human  Relations 
(who  earlier  in  the  evening  had  attended  a 
hearing  on  the  Anacoetia  disturbance) ;  Isa- 
belle  C.  Davis,  a  community  organizer  for 
Far  East  Community  Services;  Edmund 
Gardner  of  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  and  his  assistant,  John  Bailey. 

Stan  Anderson,  a  Roving  Leader  for  the 
Recreation  Department,  turned  out  to  help. 
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as  did  Willie  Mack  Jackson  of  4326  Douglas 
St.  ne^  Raymond  W.  Branch,  owner  of  the 
Bar  ao  at  1509  Kenilworth  ave.  nw..  and 
I^vln  J  Lucas,  president  of  the  Kenilworth 
Men  s  Club. 

.w^^i'*,  "^*  P**"**  «**P**1  '"i  «ie  background 
the  adults  scattered  tlfrough  the  area,  talking 
to  the  teenagers  and  urging  them  to  return 
to  their  homes.    No  akrests  were  made 

By  about  3  ajn.,  all  was  quiet  In  kenil- 
worth—a  small  triangjjar  section  of  the  city 
Just  south  of  the  Ana  :ostla  River  and  north 
of  Deanewood.  "wiu 

■The  poet-mortem  b;fean  at  11  a.m.,  when 
Culpepper  met  with  efeveral  of  his  citizen 
helpers  and  Joe  Cole,  I  Ustrlct  Superintendent 
of  Recreation,  at  Kenilfrorth  Courts 

Why  did  the  troubU  begin  there? 

i*  i,  *"f  ?°*  ^'^^^^-  ^  'ipePPer  said,  nor  was 
It  directed  against  th<    poUce 

t,.?f  .1"^^f '^'^  *^**  pqrtiaps  the  biggest  con- 
tributing factor  was  tlje  heat  (86  degrees) 
the  humidity  (87  percent) .  and  the  f^t  that 
the  youths  Uve  In  hot„erowded  public  hous- 
ing where  sometime*  you  have  as  many 
roaches  as  people  in  soine  of  those  places  " 
reporter's  conversitions  with  youths  In 
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the  area  Indicated  tha 
However,  although  t 
has  a  history  of  good  i 
tlons,  and  while  adul 
pepper  and  his  men  fo 
sponse"  and  "good  Jud| 


t  was  not  racial. 
«  Fourteenth  Precinct 
llce-communlty  rela- 

were  praising  Cul- 
thelr  "remarkable  re- 

lent."  several  of  the 


. .       e»--—  j»»f,*u^ui,,     ocvcrui  oi  tne 

knoV™  *'^"*  I'*'*  officers  whom  they 

I^ck  of  recreational  iLcilltles  in  Par  North- 
east—where one-third  k  Washington's  pub- 
lic housing  projects  afe  concentrated— was 
beUeved  to  be  a  factor,  i 

Cole  said  there  is  little  the  Recreation  De- 
partment can  do  ImmeOlRtely  to  provide  more 
services,  noUng,  "We  don't  even  have  a 
budget  for  1967.    We  are  handcuffed  " 

He  said  the  area's  neeft  f or  "an  Olj-mpic  size 
swimniing  pool"  Is  well  known.  The  only  pool 
in  toat  general  viclnltyUf  the  city  is  the  one 
at  Kelly-Miller  Junior  ttlgh  School  at  49th 
and  Brook  Streets  ne.       , 

Cole  discouraged  sugi#stions  of  a  portable 
pool.  We've  had  nothi]%  but  problems  with 
thff  U  *•"  ^<*-  "Tlieyye  a  slight  reUef,  but 
they  don  t  begin  to  solf »  the  sltuaUon  We 
can  only  get  about  40  ^ds  in  one  at  a' time 
and  the  water  depth  is  only  36  inches  " 

Poor  Uving  condition^  was  offered  by  one 
recreaUon  leader  as  a  p^^lble  cause  of  Mon- 
day night  8  outbreak.  He  said  some  youths 
are  so  hungry  that  it  1*  not  unusual  for  18 
and  19-year-olds  to  hang-around  playgrounds 
to  take  advantage  of  thf  free  lunch  program 
that  was  intended  for  sttaller  children 

Another  noted   that  limpactlng  the'  area 

With  public  housing  hafe  produced  a  ghetto 

where  there  are  six  or  s^yen  kids  in  the  same 

house,  many  by  different  fathers,  and  they're 


throwing  things  at  anyone  who  happened  to 
be  m  their  sights  whUe  the  rest  of  the  mob 
cheered  them  on."  the  precinct  commander 
said. 

MOTORIST   INJURED 

One  passing  motorist  was  slightly  Injured 
during  the  disturbance  which,  at  its  height, 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  nearly  200  Ne- 
gro youngsters,  many  of  them  teen-age  girls 
Some  debrU  also  was  thrown  at  District  fire- 
men who  responded  to  two  false  fire  alarms 
from  boxes  In  the  nearby  Kenilworth  Courts 
housing  development.  None  of  the  missiles 
found  Its  mark. 

The  youths  were  dispersed  by  adult  Negro 
leaders  as  nearly  50  policemen  from  Wash- 
ington and  Maryland  stood  by.  ready  to  move 
in  If  necessary.  No  arrests  were  made  at  the 
scene. 

However,  following  last  night's  post-mor- 
tem of  the  disturbance,  Capt.  Culpepper  told 
The  Star  that  police  now  know  the  identities 
of  the  instigators  of  the  outbreak  and  plan 
to  make  arrests.  Most  of  the  rock-throwers 
were  Juveniles  but  some  were  over  18  and 
wlU  be  prosecuted  as  adults,  Culpepper  said. 

REPORT   DISCOUNTED 

Only  a  few  of  thoee  Involved  are  from 
neighborhoods  outside  the  KenUworth  area 
he  said.  He  discounted  earlier  reports  that 
the  disturbance  was  touched  off  became  a 
KenUworth  youth  was  shot  by  a  bus  driver 
or  because  the  KenUworth  youngsters  were 
dissatisfied  with  recreation  faculties  in  their 
area. 

Recreational  needs  were  discussed,  how- 
ever, during  the  two-hour  meeting  last  night 
at  the  KenUworth  Courts  Community  BuUd- 
Ing  at  4500  Quarles  St.  NE,  located  near 
Monday  night's  disturbance. 

Some  of  the  100  or  more  youths  who  at- 
tended the  orderly  session  asked  for  a  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  KenUworth  area,  some 
outdoor  drinking  fountains  and  a  pool  table 
for  their  community  building.  All  of  the 
requests  will  be  taken  under  consideration 
according  to  Recreation  Department  spokes- 
men who  said  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
improvements. 

PLEA    MADE 

The  meeting  also  Included  a  plea  for 
youngsters  to  stop  setting  off  fire  alarms 
starting  trash  fires  and  stoning  firemen. 

The  "urgent  request"  came  from  Sgt.  Bur- 
ton W.  Johnson,  commimlty  relations  officer 
of  the  District  Fire  Department,  who  said- 

"We  are  trying  to  serve  the  entire  com- 
munity, something  we  can't  do  properly  il 
you  or  your  friends  tie  us  up  with  needless 
calls  and  then  attack  us  when  we  come  run- 
ning," Johnson  said. 
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and  roamed  the  area,  hurling  rocks  at  passing 
cars  on  KenUworth-ay. 

'•I  was  coming  out  from  the  KenUworth-a» 
underpass  at  Eastem-av  when  a  brick  came 
thru  my  front  windshield.  Thank  God  I 
yrasn't  hit.  I  got  out  of  the  car  wRh  the  idea 
of  finding  the  guy  who  did  it  and  I  saw 
hundreds  of  kids— they  were  everywhere." 
said  Lance  Swain,  21,  colored,  of  4742  Blaine- 
st  ne. 

"I  called  police  at  a  gas  station.  There 
was  another  guy  there  who  said  they  had 
torn  his  car  apart.  I  started  back  for  my 
car— and  I  saw  them  coming  for  me.  I  ran 
and  got  in  and  started  the  eng«ne  They 
swarmed  around  the  car.  'What  did  you  do 
in  that  phone  booth,'  one  kid  said  I  didn't 
answer,  I  Just  stepped  on  it.  One  of  them 
hit  me  with  a  bat  just  as  I  got  moving  " 

Mr  Swain  was  treated  In  D.C.  General 
Hospital  for  a  cut  on  the  head. 

District  poUce  sent  reinforcements  and 
from  across  the  nearby  District  line  Prince 
Georges  poUce  massed  In  case  the  trouble 
should  Eplll  over  into  Maryland. 

..n°"*=i.*^*'''*''  ^^^-  Confronted  with  about 
40  or  50  DUtrlct  police,  the  youths  retreated 
at  the  Kenilworth  Courts  housing  project 
where  John  Gardiner,  director  of  the  housing 
project,  was  able  to  quiet  them  and  talk  tS 
them    about    their    grievances.      No    arrests 


competing  for"  love."     ifeny 
handle  the  situation,  he  Jtold. 


mothers  can't 


[From  the  Evening  Sl4r,  Aug.  25,  19661 
Kenilworth  Fracas  Lai  »  to  Abortive  Gang 
Pighh 
(By  Waltei  Gold) 
A  scheduled  gang  fight,  that  failed  to  ma- 
terialize set  the  stage  foi  Monday  night's  In- 

K^nw  .1^  T*"  ^^°i^e  in  the  area  of 
Kenilworth  and  Eastern  Wvenue  NE,  a  Wash- 
ington police  official  conioluded  last  night 

The  official,  Capt.  Vet-faon  H.  Culpepper 
commander  of  the  14th  Pplice  Preclnct!^ilch 
Includes   the  dlsturbancfe  area,  said  the  3- 

toe  Uncom  Heights  ar^4  of  far  Northeast 

Kp*nnw„^>,''*"'!L"P"  ^Ti  *  ^^^^  ^t»»  the 
Kenilworth  youths. 

irJJ^f  threatened  "invblon"  caused  the 
Kenilworth  youngsters  io  gather  a  lot  of 
r'fn^'  J^°,  "*  *°**  debrlsj  for  the  gang  fight, 
Capt  Culpepper  said  las^  night  following  a 
meeUng  with  Kenilworth  area  residents 

When  the  gang  fight  Ml  through,  a  small 
percentage    of    KenUwoi^tfi    youths    started 


(Prom  the  News,  Aug.  23, 1966] 

In  Imitation  of  Southeast:  NE  Teens  on 

Rampage 

About  200  teen-agers  in  the  Kenilworth 
area  of  northeast  Washington  hurled  rocks 
at  passing  autos  last  night  In  Imitation  of 
youngsters  who  had  caused  a  disturbance 
In  the  Anacostla  area  last  week.  They  also 
turned  In  a  false  fire  alarm  and  then  stoned 
the  fire  engines  that  drove  up. 

The  youngsters  later  told  community 
leaders  and  police  recreation  facilities  In 
their  neighborhood  were  not  adequate  and 
that  the  rock  throwing  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  wanted  a  swimming 
pool,  the  same  as  was  promised  to  the  Ana- 
costla area  after  last  week's  disturbances. 

Police  said  rock  throwing  was  sporadic  un- 
til 10:30  when  someone  turned  In  a  false  fire 
alarm  at  44th  and  Quarles-st  ne.  The  Are 
engines  were  pelted  with  stones,  rocks  and 
bottles  by  a  large  band  of  teen-agers,  about 
half  of  them  girls,  setting  the  stage  for  other 
disturbances. 

HELP 

Police  arrived  to  try  to  queU  the  disorder, 
but  the  youths  broke  up  into  smaller  groups 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  25,  19S6] 

Northeast  Hearing  Notes  Community  Ills, 

Pride 

(By  Robert  F.  Greene) 

fierce  displays  of  community  pride  alter- 
nated with  strong  recitals  of  neighborhood 
ills  when  Far  Northeast  residents  met  last 
night  to  discuss  the  reasons  behind  Monday 
night  s  outbreak  of  rock-throwing  at  Kenil- 
worth and  Eastern  Avenues. 

During  the  4-hour  disturbance,  bands  of 
teen-agers  hurled  bricks  and  stones  at  pass- 
ing motorists  and  poUce,  set  trash  fires  ana 
turned  in  false  fire  alarms.  One  motorist 
ma  stopped  car  was  struck  with  a  baseball 

Last  night  about  130  persons,  half  of  them 
teen-agers,  crowded  Into  a  meeting  room  at 
Kenilworth  Courts  pubUc  housing  project 
near  tne  scene  of  the  Incidents,  to  ask  whv 
the  outbreak  happened. 

Police  Capt.  Vernon  H.  Culpepper,  com- 
mander of  the  Fourteenth  Precinct,  said  the 
Monday  night  rock-throwing  was  "not  a 
demonstration."  He  denounced  the  partici- 
pants as  "cowards"  and  said,  "We  know  who 
those  feUows  were  and  we're  going  to  get 
them." 

To  several  youthful  questioners  who  cited 
^stances  of  mistreatment  by  Fourteenth 
Precinct  policemen,  Culpepper  said  "We 
know  we're  not  perfect,  but  we're  trying  "  He 
said  his  door  is  always  open  to  anyone  with 
a  complaint  about  police  misconduct. 

The  first  question  from  a  teen-ager  at  the 
meeting  was,  "When  are  we  going  to  get  a 
swimming  pool?"  =6        e      » 

A  lack  of  recreational  facilities  frequently 
has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  major  grievances 
In  the  area. 

Bernard  C.  Chapman,  a  retired  business- 
man and  civic  leader,  responded,  "I  lived  In 
this  area  69  years:  You  don't  get  things  over- 
night." 

Joseph  Cole,  District  Superintendent  of 
Recreation,  told  the  youngsters  he  sympa- 
thized with  their  wishes  but,  "It  took  us 
eight,  nine  years  to  get  the  KeUy-MlUer  pool  " 
now  the  only  pool  in  the  vicinity  and  located 
at  the  KeUy-MlUer  Junior  High  School. 

Michael  Harris,  a  neighborhood  teen-ager, 
drew  loud  applause  when  he  disputed  news- 
paper reports  of  hungry  youths  and  poor  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  Par  Northeast.  "This 
place  is  not  so  bad  as  they  say  it  was."  he 
said. 
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(n«m  tbe  Evening  Star,  Sept.  1,  1906] 

SENAToa  Hits  Policx  on  Kknilwosth  Rut 

(By      Sheridan      Fabneetock     and     Arthur 

Golden) 

Tbe  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  confronted  the 
coounander  of  the  14th  Police  Precinct  today 
and  assailed  him  for  "bad  Judgment"  Ln  not 
sending  policemen  to  quell  a  rock-throwing 
outbreak  In  the  Kenllworth  section  two 
weeks  ago. 

"I'm  going  to  find  out  why  officers  were 
not  sent  In,"  Sen.  Robest  C.  Brao,  Democrat 
of  West  Virginia,  told  Capt.  Vernon  H.  Cul- 
pepper, the  precinct  commander.  "What's 
the  function  of  police  If  not  to  protect  the 
citizens?" 

Culpepper,  who  won  praise  from  civil 
rights  groups  by  summoning  adult  Negro 
leaders  to  quell  the  disturbance,  replied:  "I 
used  the  Judgment  I  thought  best.  I  will 
not  shoot  a  stupid  16-year-old  boy." 

Btro,  his  voice  rising  and  his  face  darken- 
ing, declared:  "I  want  the  law  enforced." 
The  senator  earlier  had  to\ired  the  Ilth 
Precinct  in  the  troubled  Anacostia  area. 

Speaking  softly.  Culpepper  said  that  al- 
though his  men  have  made  no  arrests  yet 
In  tbe  outburst,  "We're  trying  to  make  a  fair 
determination  of  who  is  responsible." 

Defending  his  actions  during  the  disturb- 
ance. Culpepper  said  it  was  useless  for  police- 
men to  chase  speedy  youngsters  at  I  ajn. 
when  tbe  youths  could  not  be  caught  or 
positively  Identified. 

At  this,  Btro  snapped:  "That's  baloney. 
You  cant  catch  anybody  unless  you  go  in 
after  them." 

After  Btu>  left,  Culpepper  was  asked  how 
many  men  he  had  on  hand  during  the  vio- 
lence, when  scores  of  Negro  youths  hurled 
rocks  and  bottles  at  motorists  and  firemen. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  feel  like  say- 
ing right  now,"  Culpepper  answered.  "But 
all  I  will  say  right  now  is  "no  conunent.'  " 

The  dramatic  meeting  between  the  senator 
amd  tbe  captain  occurred  in  the  stark, 
stifling  sergeant's  room  at  the  14th  Precinct, 
where  Btsd  had  been  driven  by  In5i>ector 
Jerry  Wilson.  Accompanying  them  was 
Harold  E.  Merrick,  chief  clerk  of  a  Senate 
District  subcommittee. 

HEU>  EA>I.IKR   IfCrriNG 

Btro  earlier  visited  the  troubled  lltb  Pre- 
cinct and  conferred  with  Its  commander, 
Capt.  Owen  Davis.  The  stationhouse  was 
besieged  by  teen-aged  rock-throwers  Aug.  15 
in  an  outbreak  still  being  investigated  by 
police  and  a  civilian  panel. 

Btrd  asked  Davis  whether  the  captain 
thought  that  policemen  playing  baseball  with 
the  precinct's  youngsters  could  help  reduce 
disturbances  in  the  area.  Such  activities 
were  endorsed  Saturday  by  Conunissioner 
Walter  Tobriner,  top  police  officials  and  Free 
D.C.  leader  Marlon  Barry. 

"I  question  the  good  that  it  will  do  but 
In  the  situation  over  here  we've  got  to  try 
new  things,"  Davis  said.  "I  am  a  good  sol- 
dier and  will  follow  my  superiors'  wishes  to 
the  letter." 

Btrd  also  mentioned  complaints  from 
white  policemen  that  some  of  the  precinct's 
Negro  Junior  officers  were  being  promoted  to 
riding  In  squad  cars  while  white  policemen, 
with  more  semority,  were  being  shifted  to 
walking  a  beat. 

Davis  said  this  was  a  temporary  measure 
to  improve  law  enforcement  in  the  precinct 
In  the  wake  of  the  disturbance. 

Also  at  the  11th  Precinct.  Btro  questioned 
officers  and  men  about  morale.  Three  of  the 
precinct's  officers  resigned  recently,  Davis 
said,  and  there  are  "three  or  four  resigna- 
tions in  the  making." 

Despite  the  crlUclsm  leveled  at  both  pre- 
cincts, Davis  and  Culpepper  praised  Btxo  aa 
a  "good  friend"  of  the  District  poUce. 


[From  tbe  Washington  Post,  Sept.  3,  1966] 
Platimo  WrrH  DTNAicm 

Senator  Robert  Btro  undoubtedly  has  the 
power,  although  hardly  the  moral  right,  to 
play  with  dynamite  In  the  explosive  atmos- 
phere of  this  city's  current  racial  tension. 
But  he  ought  to  understand  that  his  inter- 
ference in  the  operations  of  the  Washington 
police  department  present  the  gravest  imag- 
inable danger  to  human  life  and  public  or- 
der. He  has  been  engaged  in  nothing  less 
than  the  encouragement  of  mutiny  and  the 
incitement  of  violence. 

Police  Chief  John  Layton,  however,  has 
not  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  moral  right  to 
yield  to  Senator  Btro.  The  Senator's  med- 
dling, it  is  true,  placed  the  Police  Chief  in  a 
most  awkward  and  difficult  situation;  no 
local  official  Ukes  to  antagonize  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate's  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
Chief  Layton  Is  not  responsible  to  Senator 
Btro;  he  is  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and,  in  particular,  to  Commis- 
sioner Tobriner. 

The  Senator's  conduct  in  taking  up  the 
cudgels  for  a  dozen  police  officers,  disgrunted 
because  their  assignments  had  been  shifted, 
was  as  reprehensible  as  the  conduct  of  the 
policemen  themselves  in  appealing  to  a  Sen- 
ator over  the  head  of  their  commanding  of- 
ficer. The  policemen  ought  to  be  cash- 
iered— or  at  the  very  least  sent  to  the  boon- 
docks. Unhappily,  the  Senator  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

In  addition.  Senator  Btro  officiously  went 
to  two  precinct  police  stations  and  subjected 
their  commanding  officers  to  a  tongue-lash- 
ing. He  is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  the 
way  to  deal  with  the  wretchedness  and  the 
grievances  and  the  alienation  of  Americans 
who  are  poor  is  the  way  in  which  King 
George  III  and  his  colonial  governors  dealt 
with  them  200  years  ago. 

We  warmly  applaud  Chief  Lay  tons  deci- 
sion to  appear  before  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee on  the  lltb  Precinct — whatever  efforts 
Senator  Btrd  may  have  made  to  keep  him 
away.  The  Chiefs  testimony  Is  indispens- 
able to  the  healing  task  the  Committee  has 
undertaken  at  Tobrlner's  request.  The  Com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  his  full  cooperation. 

Senator  Btro's  intervention  compounds 
the  damage  done  recently  by  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee  in  holding  up  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  D.C.  Police  Force  recommended 
by  the  District  Crime  Commission  and  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
When  the  Crime  Commission  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  he  said  that  he 
wanted  It  to  be  put  into  effect  within  90 
days.  There  was  ample  reason  for  this 
urgency.  The  recommended  reforms  are 
directly  related  to  the  Police  Department's 
effectiveness  In  dealing  with  tbe  kind  of 
racial  disorder  which  has  had  nearly  epidemic 
proportions  in  American  cities  this  summer. 
Delay  in  this  situation  is  reckless. 

This  Is  a  difficult  and  delicate  time  In 
Washington's  civic  life.  It  Is  a  time  for  dis- 
play of  the  greatest  possible  patience,  toler- 
ance, compassion  and  understanding — and 
no  time  for  Senator  Btro's  brand  of  harsh- 
ness and  hatred.  Commissioner  Tobriner 
has  given  the  Capital  Imaginative  and  force- 
ful leadership  In  this  situation.  In  the 
harassment  he  has  experienced  and  must 
face  from  Capitol  Hill,  he  needs  and  should 
receive  direct  and  explicit  support  from  the 
President.  The  people  of  Washington  now 
need  his  help. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  3,  19661 
Latton  Now  Will  Talk  to  Anacostia 
Probers 
(By  Harrison  Toung) 
Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton  said  yester- 
day he  U  "willing"  to  testify  before  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  on  the  lltb  Precinct. 


In  making  his  announcement — shortly 
after  his  regular  Friday  meeting  with  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  Walter 
N.  Tobriner — Layton  prevented  total  collapse 
of  the  Committee's  investigation  of  a  rock- 
throwing  incident  in  Anacostia  on  Aug.  IS. 

The  Committee  voted  Thursday  to  discon- 
tinue public  hearings  until  Layton  or  some 
other  public  official  would  appear. 

But  Layton  avoided  taking  a  position  in 
the  argument  between  14th  Precinct  Capt. 
Vernon  Culpepper  and  Sen.  Robert  Btrd 
(D-W.  Vs.)  over  Culpepper's  handling  of  a 
rock-throwing  incident  in  the  Kenllworth 
area  Aug.  23. 

Layton  said  the  "contention"  between  the 
Senator  and  the  Captain  is  "unfortunate" 
and  "regrettable." 

Culpepper  called  on  local  adults  to  con- 
tain a  crowd  of  rowdy  teen-agers  and  kept 
policemen  In  the  background.  Community 
leaders  praised  Culpepper — both  yesterday 
and  the  day  after  the  Incident — saying  bis 
strategy  averted  tbe  violence  on  the  Ana- 
costia outbreak. 

Btro  visited  Culpepper  in  hlr:  precinct  sta- 
tion Thursday  and  criticlaed  blm  for  con- 
doning lawlessness  by  making  no  arrests. 

Asked  last  night  If  he  supported  his  cap- 
tain's handling  of  tbe  Incident,  Layton  re- 
plied: 

"No,  I  don't  think  It  would  be  wise  for  me 
to  comment." 

Asked  If  this  left  Culpepper  In  an  embar- 
rassing situation,  Layton  said: 

"What  he  oid  was  a  matter  of  judgment 
in  the  situation  that  he  saw,  but  that  Judg- 
ment was  his  and  I'm  not  going  to  criticize 
him.  But  under  tbe  circumstances  I  don't 
think  I  should  say  any  more." 

Layton  said  he  had  "had  occasion  to  talk 
to  Capt.  Culpepper"  since  Btro's  visit,  but 
would  not  say  whether  he  had  discussed  the 
Senator's  visit  with  him. 

Btrd  also  visited  the  lltb  Precinct  Thurs- 
day, where  he  questioned  acting  Capt.  Owen 
Davis  alx>ut  the  recent  reassignment  of  some 
of  his  men.  Twelve  of  them  called  on  the 
Senator  Monday  to  complain  that  they  were 
being  bumped  out  of  squad  car  duty  to  make 
room  for  Negro  officers  with  less  experience. 

The  move  is  temporary.  It  was  ordered 
by  Deputy  Chief  Howard  F.  Mowry,  of  the 
Police-Community  Relations  Unit,  the  day 
after  the  rock-throwing  and  before  Davis, 
a  Negro,  took  command  of  tbe  precinct. 

Capt.  Culpepper  won  praise  from  com- 
munity leaders  immediately  after  the  Kenll- 
worth Incident,  and  yesterday  morning  an- 
other group  of  20  showed  up  at  tbe  precinct 
house  to  tell  him  to  "stick  to  bis  guns," 
whatever  Sen.  Btro  has  to  say. 

The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy  and  half  a 
dozen  other  representatives  of  the  Coalition 
of  Conscience  were  there.  Mr.  F^untroy  told 
Culpepper  the  Coalition  voted  at  Its  regular 
meeting  Thursday  to  visit  him  and  "express 
our  support  for  bis  philosophy  of  dealing 
with  disorders." 

Nathan  Robin,  president  of  the  Far 
Northeast  Business  and  Professional  Associa- 
tion, arrived  to  say  his  group  agreed  Thurs- 
day night — after  seeing  accounts  of  Btrd's 
visit — to  express  their  support  of  Culpepper's 
actions  once  again. 

"I  think  tbe  man's  strategy  was  ab- 
solutely bniUant."  he  said.  "I  think  the 
cooperation  he  got  from  the  citizens  In  the 
area  shows  tbe  respect  that  everyone  feels  for 
blm." 

Also  present  was  a  small  complement  of 
children.  Marianne  Hardy,  10,  daughter  of 
Willie  Hardy,  a  commxmity  leader,  said  sim- 
ply that  she  liked  Capt.  Culpepper  because 
"he's  nice." 

What  is  be  nice  about?"  she  was  asked. 

"Everything"  she  replied.  "We  don't  have 
much  trouble  In  our  area.  The  police  are 
nice  to  \u,  and  I  guess  he  teaches  them  to  be." 
The  Hardy  family  lives  at  6046  Bennlng  rd. 
se.,  eight  blocks  from  the  precinct  bouse. 
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Culpepper  smiled  ae  Pauntroy  and  14th 
Precinct  residents  praised  him.  He  said  he 
was  used  to  citizen  si^iport— that  poUce  al- 
ways need  clUzen  support— and  thanked  the 
group. 

Afterwards,  reporter^  crowded  aroimd  him 
with  questions.  Culiiopper  said:  "Gentle- 
men I  know  you  all  b^fe  a  Job  to  do.  but  In 
tbe  Interests  of  all  con^emed,  my  answer  wlU 
have  to  be  no  commer^" 

Later  in  the  day,  H.  Carl  Moultrie,  presi- 
dent of  the  Washlngtoh.  NAACP,  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Tobriner,  calljlug  on  him  "to  back 
and  support  the  actlo^  of  Capt.  Culpepper 
despite  the  blastings  Al  Sen.  Btrd  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  14th  Precinct,  jUmost  totally  Negro 
has  long  been  considered  the  city's  model  in 
community  relations.  TradltlonaUy,  tbe 
I4ths  captains  have  been  officers  who  have 
advanced  later  to  rolef  as  force-wide  com- 
munlty  relations  offlclUls,  including  Mowry 
and  Inspector  George  B.  Causey. 

The  precinct's  doors  bre  open  to  tbe  com- 
munity, and  civic  meetiags  often  are  held  In 
the  station  house.  ' 

The  nth  Precinct,  jiiat  south  of  the  14ih 
r^.  *  ***.*'«'■«''*  reputailpn.  It  is  felt  that 
their  citizens  have  be^»  at  odds  with  the 
police.  \ 

i,J?iL"*;  "•  ^*'*°  trUble  erupted  in  the 
nth  Precinct,  poUce  i^oved  In   to  snuff  It 
out.  and  citizens  later i charged  pollce^mWir- 
brutallty.  dlscrimlnatlola  and   generSTml^ 
handUng  of  the  sltuatli^. 

Eight  nights  later,  in  unruly  crowd  of 
youngstew  started  peltlig  cars  with  bricks  in 
the  Kenllworth  area.  |  Culpepper  quickly 
sea  ed  off  the  area  with  rtoUce  and  then  called 
Ruth  Bates  Harris,  hea^  of  the  Commission- 
er s  CouncU  on  Human  ttelations.  who  went 
into  the  area  with  othdj  clvlUan  leaders  to 
squelch  the  trouble.  i 
.».^°J?1°°"°'='"K  ^hat  ].i  will  testify  before 
the  Tobnner-appointed  'committee  on  the 
Anacostia  disturbance.  Usiyton  said  there  had 
been  a  "misunderstanding"  between  him  and 
the  co-chairmen.  i 

Members  of  the  ComiWttee  expected  Lay- 
ton  to  testify  Thursday,  but  be  said  he  bad 
only  promised  to  try  to  |>e  there 

Layton  said  yesterday,  he  would  work  out 
with  the  cochalrmen  whether  he  would  testi- 
fy in  pubUc  or  closed  sei|alon.  The  Commit- 
tee  has  Its  next  executive  Bession  Tuesday 

*v^^°  •**'*  ^^  °*"y  ^pulatlon  would"  be 
that  he  not  discuss  anything  that  might  be 

a^St!...,''    *    P^ndingJBourt    case,    either 
against  citizens  or  poUcd. 

[From  the  Washington  Ji.C.)  Evening  Star 
Sept.  6.  lite) 
Order  in  lAt  Cmr 
Congress-  right  of  lnqi,)ry  into  the  affairs 

*v.^  w'*y  *"  *''**'•  ^^^  no  member  pursues 
this  right  more  diligently  than  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  District  appropria- 
tions. Senator  Robert  d.  Btrd.  His  desire 
to  see  the  Nation's  Capital  a  city  of  law 
and  order  is  one  whlcli  every  responsible 
citizen  supports. 

That  desire  was  not  advanced  an  lota 
however,  by  the  senator'^  Intemperate,  abu- 
sive visits  the  other  day  tfa  tbe  troubled  11th 
and  14th  police  precinct* 

Storming  into  the  sUtlon  bouses  he 
sharply  condemned  the  precinct  command- 
ers Judgment  In  their  kindling  of  recent 
disorders.  Paced  with  tbe  badgering,  the 
officers  stood  by  and  took  It.  They  w^  in 
no  position  to  do  anything  else.  It  was  a 
sorry  performance.  And  ilt  was  groesly  vm- 
falr  to  the  men  concerned. 

"I  want  the  law  enfordod."  snapped  Btrd 
at  one  point.  Well,  no  one  wants  that  more 
than  the  police  tbemselvtee.  But  a  part  of 
the  Job  of  getting  the  faw  enforcedls  to 
reduce  community  tensiibs  and  to  evolve 
mutual  feelings  of  understanding  and  respect 
Between  citizens  and  the  police.     There  U 
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a  new.  overdue  awareness  of  this  require- 
ment within  the  police  department.  And 
this  trend  should  be  encouraged  not  at- 
tacked. It  Is  especially  ironic  that  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the ,  senator's  antagonism 
was  Capt.  Vernon  L.  Culpepper,  a  white  of- 
fleer  who  has  developed  excellent  relations 
with  the  residents  of  bis  virtuaUy  all-Neero 
precinct.  ' 

Btrd  Is  widely  known  as  a  good  friend  of 
the  police  department,  and  The  Star  is  In 
accord  with  many  of  tbe  objectives  he  sup- 
ports as  to  what  constitutes  good  law  en- 
forcement. 

It  Is  no  act  of  friendship,  however  for  a 
member  of  the  Senate  to  impose  a  further 
strain  on  the  morale  of  the  police  force  by 
running  around  town  yelling  at  policemen 
in  our  opinion  the  police,  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  are  do- 
ing an  effective  Job.  Where  there  have  been 
deficiencies.  Improvements  are  being  made 

During  bis  subcommittee's  hearings  on 
the  budget.  Btrd  can  and  no  doubt  will  delve 
deeply  into  whatever  elements  of  police  or- 
ganization and  personnel  policy  are  disturb- 
ing him.  The  hearings,  however,  are  the 
proper  forum  for  his  attention. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Sept   8 

1966) 

Btrd   TotJHs   Police   Precincts   Again.   Sats 

He  Seeks  Data   for   Budget  Sttjdt 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Btrd  (D-W.  Va.)  tooi  hta 
third  tour  of  Washington  poUce  precincts 
yesterday  to  find  out  how  the  officers  think 
the  department  should  be  operated.  After- 
wards, he  said: 

"I'm  not  trying  to  run  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. I  Just  want  to  know  what  tbe  men 
need  and  what  the  Department  needs  so 
when  the  budget  comes  over  from  the  House 
1 11  have  a  better  understanding  of  what  the 
Items  are  for." 

Btro,  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  opened  the  series 
of  tours  last  week  by  criticizing  14th  Precinct 
Capt.  Vernon  H.  Culpepper  for  the  way  he 
handled  a  Sept.  2  disturbance.  Citizens  had 
applauded  his  handling  of  the  Incident 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Sept   9 

19661 
News  Media  Not  Presenting  Police  Side  70 
Wives  Charge 
Wives  of  70  Washington  poUcemen  made 
an  unannounced  visit  to  The  Washington 
Post  yesterday  to  demand  more  support  for 
their  husbands. 

Declaring  that  "pride,  dignity  and  morale" 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  la 
being  stripped  away,  the  wives  charged  local 
newspapers  and  radio  and  television  stations 
with  never  presenting  tbe  police  side  and 
not  understanding  tbe  police." 

They  singled  out  The  Washington  Poet 
where  they  assembled  at  10  a.m..  because  of 
a  Sept.  3  editorial  criticizing  Sen.  Robert  C 
Btro  (D-W.  Va.)  for  "meddling"  in  the  af- 
fairs  of  the  Police  Department.  The  edi- 
torial also  was  critical  of  12  policemen  who 
comp  alned  directly  to  Btrd  about  admin- 
istrative policies  in  the  lltb  Precinct 

The  wives— and  one  poUceman's  mother- 
were  met  at  The  Washington  Post  BuUdlnn 
by  Ben  W.  Gilbert,  deputy  managing  editor 
and  Merlo  J.  Pusey,  associate  editor,  for  a 
meeting  m  the  newspaper's  Community 
Room. 

There.  Mrs.  Jack  D.  Parr,  wife  of  a  K-^ 
Corps  private,  read  a  formal  statement  criti- 
cizing the  editorial  and  concluding  •  "We  feel 
Uiat  you  have  done  a  disservice  to  Senator 
Btrd  and*  the  people  pf  Washington  with 
your  unfair  and  biased  editorial." 

Pusey.  representing  the  editorial  page  told 
tbe  wives  the  purpose  of  the  editorial  was 
to  protest  Btro's  interference  In  police  oper- 
ations.   He  said  Congress  makes  the  laws  but 
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their  admlntetratlon  Is  the  responslbUlty  of 
the  District  Commissioners. 

Following  the  session.  Mrs.  Patrlci  M 
Buckley,  wife  of  another  private  and  spokes- 
man for  the  group,  said  the  group  had  been 
^ven  "a  very  honest  reception"  at  the 
Washington  Post. 

She  and  Mrs.  Parr  described  the  purpose 
of  the  visit  with  this  statement:  "We  we 
not  here  on  police  brutality  or  discrimination 
or  anything  like  this.  We're  here  so  the 
public  can  be  aware  of  what's  going  on  and 
to  give  our  husbands  moral  support  " 

Later.  Mrs.  Buckley  told  a  newsman  "We'd 
say  our  complaint  extends  to  all  Washing- 
ton news  media." 

Specifically,  the  wives  complained  that 
news  media  play  up  stories  that  result  In 
demonstrators  and  lawbreakers  being  "pam- 
pered" but  fall  to  give  adequate  attentiooto 
the  problems  and  indignities  suffered  by 
Washington  policemen. 

••While  those  people  are  getting  by  with 
this,  policemen  are  getting  beaten  and 
kicked."  said  Mrs.  Buckley. 

Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  whose  husband  also 
Is  attached  to  tbe  K-9  Corps,  said  '•How 
come  nothing  is  printed  about  how  bad  our 
husbands  are  hurt?  They  always  say  how 
bad  the  Negroes  are  hurt." 

There  were  no  wives  of  Negro  policemen 
present  yesterday,  but  Mrs.  Buckley  said 
they  had  been  contected  and  some  had 
planned  to  participate. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  wives  went  directly  to 
Capitol  Hill  from  The  Washington  Post 

They  were  unsuccessful  there  In  seekine 
an  audience  with  Sen.  Btrd.  whom  they 
wished  to  thank  for  acting  in  behalf  of  their 
husbands,  and  with  Sen.  Alan  Bible  <D- 
Nev.).  from  whom  they  seek  help  In  guldlne 
legislation  through  Congress  granting  nav 
raises  for  District  policemen.  of/ 

Btrd  is  chairman  of  the  Senate's  District 
appropriations  subcommittee.  Biblk  is 
chairman  of  the  Senate  District  committee 
Mrs.  Buckley  said  they  also  intend  to  take 
their  complaints  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, probably  next  week  "after  we  get 
ourselves  orgaxilzed." 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post   Sept   9 
1966) 
Police  Wives  Protest 
We   criticize   the   editorial    "Pjaylng   with 
Dynamite"   in   the   Sept.   3    edition   of   Tbe 
Washington  Post,  and  wish  to  show  our  sup- 
port of  Sen.  ROBERT  Btrd  of  West  Virginia 

The  first  paragraph  deals  with  Senator 
Btrds  power  and  moral  rights.  You  state 
be  Is  playing  with  dynamite,  when  In  reality 
he  Is  demanding  that  laws  be  enforced  to 
protect  all  citizens,  "even"  policemen.  We 
feel  he  and  every  citizen  has  the  moral  right 
to  demand  that  rioters  throwing  rocks,  bricks 
bottles  and  other  dangerous  articles  at  ciU- 
zens  and  poUcemen  should  be  arrested. 

In  your  second  paragraph  you  say  Chief 
Layton  is  responsible  to  the  D.C.  Commis- 
sioners and  especially  Commissioner  To- 
briner. This  U  true  of  course,  but  is  he 
not  a  policeman,  in  fact  Chief  of  Police,  in 
charge  of  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  for  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  D  C  ' 
Is  it  not  true  also  that  Chief  Layton  U  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct,  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  members  of  the  Police  Etepartment? 

Your  third  paragraph  states  the  Senator 
takes  up  the  cudgels  of  a  dozen  poUcemen 
disgruntled  because  of  assignment  shifts. 
You  feel  these  policemen  should  be  ptmlsbed 
for  going  over  the  head  of  their  CO.  stet- 
Ing  that  they  should  be  caahler«d  and/or 
sent  to  the  boondocks.  UnhappUy  (you  say) 
the  Senator  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this 
manner.  B^  the  grace  of  God.  there  are  stUl 
some  that  seek  the  truth  without  fear  of 
repercussion.  Did  you  check  to  see  why 
these  shifts  were  made?  Did  you  see  If  any 
of  tbe   dozen   poUcemen   were  dlsclpUned? 
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Did  you  find  out  vho  ordered  these  shifts? 
The  answer  to  all  three  questions  Is,  natural- 
ly "of  course  not."  Further,  we  would  like 
to  know  where  in  the  DC.  are  the  boondocks? 
Is  It  not  true  these  dozen  men  who  were 
shifted  are  experienced,  white  policemen,  and 
shifted  only  because  they  are  white?  As  for 
appeaUng  to  Senator  Btbo,  Is  It  not  true  that 
any  American  citizen  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  appeal  to  a  Senator  or  Congressman 
when  they  have  been  wronged. 

The  fourth  paragraph  deals  with  Senator 
Btbs's  tongue-loshlng  of  the  commanding 
oOlcers  and  be  Is  compared  to  King  Oeorge 
in  simply  because  he  asked  why  the  law 
was  not  enforced  and  lawbreakers  arrested, 
so  that  decent  citizens  could  use  the  public 
streets  without  fear  of  being  stoned. 

During  the  riot  at  Kenllworth  Avenue  and 
the  D.C.  line,  the  Prince  Georges  County  and 
the  Maryland  State  Police  stood  at  the  line 
with  chotguns  and  K-B  dogs  and  because  of 
this  show  of  force  the  riot  did  not  extend 
Into  Maryland.  We  feel  the  same  show  of 
force  In  D.C.  would  have  ended  this  riot  or 
disturbance  as  some  organizations  call  it. 

You  state  the  people  of  Washington  need 
help  now  and  we  could  not  agree  more,  but 
tying  the  hands  of  the  police  to  the  extent  of 
ordering  the  police  In  No.  11  Precinct  the  day 
after  the  riot  not  to  make  any  arrests  for  fear 
of  upsetting  the  riotous  citizens  and  thus  de- 
priving law-abiding  citizens  of  Anacostla  of 
Jull  police  protection.  Is  not  help. 

In  yova  conclusion  you  state  Senator  Bnu> 
and  the  House  District  Committee  have  dam- 
aged the  reorganization  of  the  D.C.  Police 
Force  plan  submitted  to  the  President. 
Doesn't  Congress  have  the  right  to  examine, 
question  and  debate  such  a  plan? 

We  feel  the  role  of  policemen  during  the 
present  times  Is  certainly  depressing  when 
be  Is  criticized  and  even  humiliated  for  do- 
ing his  sworn  obligation,  which  is  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  prevention  of 
crime  and  the  apprehension  of  offenders.  EUs 
only  consolation  Is  that  there  are  some  citi- 
zens, such  as  Senator  Btbo,  who  will  listen 
to  legitimate  complaints  and  try  to  and  if 
they  are  legitimate. 

We  feci  that  you  have  done  a  disservice 
to  Senator  Btro  and  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton with  your  unfair  and  biased  editorial. 

SXVKNTT   WrVES  OF  POLICEMEN. 
WASHmCTOIf. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Sept  9. 

1966] 

F0«  THZ  PoLicr 

We  understand — and  warmly  respect — the 
loyalty  that  prompted  a  group  of  wives,  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  District  police  officers  to 
come  to  The  Washington  Post  yesterday  in 
protest  against  an  editorial  critical  of  Sen. 
RoBBBT  Btkd  and  of  some  policemen  who 
bad  run  to  him  over  the  heads  of  their  su- 
perior officer.  We  are  glad  to  publish  else- 
where on  this  page  today  a  letter  from  the 
group  expressing  disagreement  with  our  edi- 
torial. We  think,  however,  that  the  loyalty 
and  the  disagreement  are  somewhat  mis- 
placed. The  editorial  was  essentially  a  de- 
fense of  the  Integrity  and  Independence  of 
the  Police  Department. 

When  policemen  go  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  an  effort  to  change  policies  or  de- 
cisions of  their  commanding  officers,  they 
impair  the  Independence  and  threaten  the 
integrity  of  their  department.  That  kind  of 
political  Interference  spells  death  for  a 
career  sendee.  It  Is  peculiarly  dangerous 
In  Washington  because  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  unlike  the  members  of  an  elected 
municipal  council  or  state  legislature,  are 
not  subject  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people  who 
live  here.  It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a 
stronger  argument  for  home  rile  than  the 
Irrerponalble  and  unwarranted  Intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  this  community  by  a  man 
choaen  to  represent  people  who  live  in  West 
Virginia. 


Senator  Robert  Btso  took  It  upon  himself 
in  a  most  high-handed  way  to  rebuke  two 
precinct  captains  for  doing  their  duty  as  they 
saw  It.  In  the  face  of  a  tense  and  difficult 
neighborhood  situation,  these  captains  chose 
a  course  of  restraint,  patience  and  reason- 
ableness w*ilch  produced  order  in  place  of 
the  uncontrollable  violence  which  has  so 
often  followed  hardnose,  knock-'em-down 
tactics  In  other  places.  We  think  these 
captains  should  have  bad  the  prompt  back- 
ing of  the  Chief  of  PoUce. 

This  newspaper  has  frequently  expressed  Its 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  police  work.  It  has  often  defended  the 
Police  Department  against  reckless  and  un- 
dlscrlmlnatlng  charges  of  brutality.  It  has 
consistently  sought  better  pay,  better  train- 
ing, better  equipment,  better  status  for  the 
men  responsible  for  law  enforcement  here. 
It  has  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  and  con- 
cern for  the  courageous  men  and  for  the  wives 
of  men,  who  must  often  face  danger,  and 
even  death.  In  protecting  their  fellow-cltl- 
zens  from  crime  and  from  mob  madness. 
It  has  always  championed  the  Independence 
of  a  police  department  under  locally  elected 
civilian  control.    It  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Exoous  or  Policemen 

Washington  has  reason  for  alarm  In  the 
attrition  of  its  Police  Department.  Last 
month  the  force  lost  17  privates  with  less 
than  three  years  of  experience,  and  the  exo- 
dus this  month  appears  to  be  Increasing. 
Three  new  resignations  were  turned  in 
Wednesday.  Despite  all  Chief  Layton  can  do 
to  bring  In  more  recruits.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  force  in  good  working 
order  under  these  conditions. 

Of  course  this  Is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to 
Washington.  The  local  force  has  241  vacan- 
cies; Baltimore  has  360.  When  representa- 
tives of  the  Washington  police  were  trying 
to  recruit  men  in  the  Appalachian  coal  min- 
ing area  recently,  they  ran  Into  heavy  com- 
petition from  Los  Angeles.  Nearly  all  of  the 
police  forces  of  the  large  American  cities  are 
operating  under  their  authorized  ctrength. 

But  this  fact  accentuates  the  problem  In- 
stead of  relieving  it.  With  competition  for 
recruits  so  keen,  Washington  must  be  in  a 
position  to  make  attractive  offers  to  the  lim- 
ited number  oi  men  who  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  arduous  work  of  a  policeman. 
At  present  It  is  not  In  such  a  position. 

Ten  of  the  11  men  who  submitted  resigna- 
tions in  the  first  few  days  of  this  month 
went  to  the  Prince  Georges  County  force. 
Prince  Georges  offers  them  a  higher  starting 
salary,  and  air-condltloned  scout  cars  in- 
stead of  foot-patrol  duty.  Good  policemen 
are  needed  In  the  suburbs  as  well  as  in  the 
District,  but  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  have 
the  Metropolitan  Police  drained  of  its  man- 
power for  want  of  adequate  pay  and  good 
working  conditions. 

Much  la  being  done  by  way  of  training 
potential  policemen  and  by  way  of  attract- 
ing high  school  graduates  Into  the  program. 
But  these  measures  are  defeated  In  part  by 
the  loss  of  young  privates  to  other  Jobs. 
Only  a  substantial  boost  in  police  pay  is 
likely  to  bring  In  the  needed  recr-olts  and  to 
hold  them  once  they  are  on  the  force.  This 
would  seem  to  b  ;  an  essential  starting  point 
for  the  program  of  better  law  enforcement 
In  which  the  President  Is  so  much  interested. 

[Prom    the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post,    Aug 

19,  1966] 
Anacostia  Youth  Get  Rolk  in  Melee  Probe; 

Area  Center  Quizzed 
(By  Jesse  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  and  Harrison  Young) 
District  Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobriner 
yesterday  gave  the  young  people  of  Anacostla 
one  of  the  things  they  wanted,  a  major  voice 
in  the  committee  that  will  try  to  determine 
why  the  poUce  station  there  was  stoned 
Monday  night. 


Walter  Williams,  20,  a  Barry  Farm  resi- 
dent and  member  of  Rebels  With  A  Cause, 
an  organization  financed  by  the  city's  anti- 
poverty  agency,  will  come  In  on  equal  footing 
with  the  other  two  co-chairmen,  banker 
Henry  K.  Wlllard  n  and  Urban  League  chief 
Sterling  Tucker. 

Tobriner  also  announced  the  names  of  36 
persons  appointed  to  serve  on  the  committee 
with  the  three  co-chairmen. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  big  day  for  Anacostla, 
which  suddenly  found  Itself  being  treated  by 
District  officialdom  as  an  Important  part  of 
the  city. 

These  were  the  major  developments: 

United  Planning  Organization  (UPO) 
asked  the  Southeast  Neighborhood  House 
to  report  by  next  Friday  on  what  part  It 
may  have  played  in  last  Monday's  violence. 

It  was  learned  that  at  a  meeting  of  South- 
east House's  staff  yesterday,  a  decision  was 
made  to  "de-emphaslze  direct  action" — 
meaning  presumably,  demonstrations  of  the 
sort  that  preceded  Monday  night's  disturb- 
ance. 

The  police — meeting  with  young  people  In 
Southeast —  said  they  will  chauffer  teenagers 
around  in  three  police  cars  this  week-end  to 
show  them  how  police  respond  to  trouble 
calls. 

Tobriner  said  he  expected  a  full  report 
from  police  as  to  why  dogs  from  a  Maryland 
firm  were  used  at  the  scene  of  the  trouble 
Monday  night. 

Tobriner  released  the  names  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  but  heard  rumblings  that 
Tucker  and  Wlllard  were  unwanted  as  co- 
chairmen. 

Of  all  the  day's  developments,  the  UPO 
request  that  Southeast  House  investigate 
Itself  provided  greatest  Interest.  It  was,  per- 
haps, the  closest  UPO  has  ever  come  to  criti- 
cally questioning  Just  what  it  Is  financing. 

Frederick  B.  Lee,  chairman  of  UPO's  Board 
of  Trustees,  sent  a  letter  to  W.  Crosby  Roper 
Jr.,  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Washington  Welfare  AssoclaUon,  the 
unit  that  controls  Southeast  House. 

Lee  asked  for  three  pieces  of  Information: 

"The  extent  and  nature  of  the  Associa- 
tion's staff  Involvement  in  the  recent  com- 
munity crisis; 

"The  extent  of  the  involvement  of  com- 
munity residents  associated  with  programs 
conducted  by  your  Association; 

"Your  recommendations  as  to  how  pro- 
grams operated  by  your  Association  virlth 
funds  from  UPO  can  be  most  effectively  used 
to  prevent  future  community  disturbances 
of  this  type." 

Roper  said  the  information  Lee  wants  will 
be  delivered  but  he  added  he  thinks  that 
Southeast  Hoxise  people  "did  their  very  best 
to  stop  what  was  happening  from  develop- 
ing into  a  very  serious  situation  .  .  .  that 
seemed  to  develop  anyway,  but  It  doesn't 
seem  to  have  been  their  fault." 

Some  people — Commissioner  John  B.  Dun- 
can and  police  officials  among  them — have 
blamed  Southeast  House  workers  for  the  dis- 
turbance. It  was  William  Michaels,  a  South- 
east House  staffer,  who  organized  an  orderly 
demonstration  around  the  police  station  that 
preceded  the  ugly  scene. 

Tobrlner's  appointment  of  Williams  was 
announced  at  a  meeting  conducted  at  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church  at  16th  Street 
and  Morris  Road. 

In  that  meeting  were  several  police  offi- 
cials, about  75  young  people  from  far  South- 
east and  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Human  Relations  Commission. 

The  young  people  were  visibly  pleased 
when  Inspector  George  Causey  said  that  the 
German  shepherd  dogs  at  Monday  night's 
disturbance  "had  no  business  there  and  the 
policeman  who  asked  them  to  stay  was 
wrong."  He  promised  that  "disciplinary  ac- 
tion will  be  taken."  Many  who  witnessed 
the  disturbance  said  the  dogs  aggravated 
the  situation. 
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Then  Mrs.  Harris  ti\(l  the  group  of  Wil- 
liams' appointment  and  the  youngsters  burst 
into  tumultuous  applause.  They  had  com- 
plained of  having  no  say  in  the  leadership 
of  the  committee. 

The  crowd  was  not  so  enthusiastic  about 
Tucker  as  a  leader.  'They  wanted  to  ask 
Tobriner  to  replace  hlib  and  It  was  only  after 
an  impassioned  plea  by  Mrs.  Harris  that  they 
refrained  from  formapy  making  the  request. 

The  meeting  seem^  to  engender  some 
rapport  between  the  poUce  and  the  young- 
sters. Officials  gave  much  credit  for  the 
good  atmosphere  to  ttit  Rev.  Peter  Kenney 
pastor  of  the  church.  Who  also  provided  a 
seemingly  endless  supply  of  hot  dogs,  maca- 
roni salad  and  soft  driaks  to  the  nearly  100 
persons  there. 

As  for  the  coming  Weekend,  Mrs.  Harris, 
5rJ?  J^TJ**^  OBryant  and  Lt.  Enunet  Sulli- 
van will  ride  around  in  three  police  cars  with 
iS^°.**l  l"«°aKer8  m  an  effort  to  show 
f^-TiJ""*  ^°^  ""»  P^"'=«  respond  to  calls 
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WtTNESS  Blaboes  Poi  4ce  por  Anacostia 

OUTBliAK 


(By  Larry 
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nnHr!*^"i^^.*  neighborhood  worker  blamed 
^~  H,  "^""l^^^    today  for  the  Aug.  15  teen- 

^etdSume'r"  "'^t  '^^   "*^  ^-'-* 

f^^^''J^'^"•  '^""»'»  |m.  Michaels,  was  the 
first  witness  as  the  fcmmlsslonero'  com- 
S^»^  investigating  tl»«  outbreak  resumed 
hearings  at  the  District  Building.  Twents" 
pres'ent    ****  <=°'"'»'«e€l'»  49   members  were 

mJ!!!**^^*^'.?  community  organization  spe- 
ciaUst  for  the  Congrese  Heights  Neighbor- 
hood Development  program,  gave  an  le-page 
account  of  the  events  leUng  up  to  the  rick- 
throwing  melee. 

Michaels  told  the  coiUilttee  the  incident 
was  precipitated  by  nln^  errors  by  the  police 
department— including  ttlstakes,  he  said  by 
the  Community  RelatloWs  Unit,  with  which 
he  was  cooperating. 

Michaels  said  he  dijove  two  groups  of 
youths  to  the  station!  house  to  stage  a 
peaceful  demonstratloq  following  the  ar- 
rest of  two  persons  atiandlng  a  neighbor- 
hood development  meeting  at  4200  Wheeler 
Road  SE. 

coi*^***  ''^.V*^  continued  [picketing.  Michaels 
said,  until  they  were  chased  away  by  poUce 
with  two  police  dogs.  *^ 

■■Immediately  after  thd  charge  by  the  police 
and  the  dogs,  a  number  of  the  youths  began 
to  light  firecrackers,  dome  of  these  were 
tossed  under  cars  and  buses  passing  dovm 
Morris  Road.  It  sounded  like  the  Fourth  of 
July,"  MlchaeU  declared. 

w^^*^°°^"'^*y  orga^fcer  said  he  located 
Lt.  Emmet  Sullivan,  of  the  Community  Re- 
lations Unit,  and  told  him,  "The  poUce  have 
done  a  very  stupid  thing." 

Michaels  said  he  then  drove  one  group  of 
teen-agers  back  to  Cottgress  Heights  and 
returned  to  Southeast  I*«lghborhood  House 
i-<r  a  second  group. 

He  said  he  did  not  wlt^Kss  the  alleged  po- 
lice attack  on  the  youtlis  in  front  of  the 
settlement  bouse. 

PoLiCTB  Chief  To  Test^  on  Anacostia 

OUTBRKi  J: 

(By  Larry  A  BtUl) 
PoUce  Chief  John  B.  ^yton  will  appear 
^cJf •..""•  Oommlsalon^rs  oommltte;  in- 
yestlgaung  the  Anacostia  outbreak  at  the 
llth  Precinct  police  station  when  public 
hearings  conUnue  tomormw. 
«.„^*    committee,    appointed    by    Oommls- 

.is^lonT^**'/^*"'^*'''  ^°*  '°*°  executive 
fr^  ^t^  ^  evaluate  testimony  received 
Inm  eyewitnesses  WlUlaw  U.  Michaels  and 


Elizabeth   Dudley   aa    the   second   week   of 

bearings  opened. 

^^  Michaels,  a  Southeast  Neighborhood  House 

community  organizer,"  admitted  he  helped 
organize  an  antl-poUce  demonstraUon  and 
transported  two  carloads  of  plcketa  to  the 
nth  Precinct  station  at  3301  Nichols  Ave, 
SE.    However,  he  attributed  the  outbreak  to 

nine  errors"  by  police. 

Miss  Dudley,  14.  said  she  saw  poUce  beat- 
ing persons  near  Southeast  House.  2283  Mt 
View  Place  SE,  a  block  and  a  half  from  the 
Station  but  she  could  not  describe  how  the 
melee  began. 

Chief  Layton  said  he  "would  make  every 
effort  to  be  available  to  the  committee"  on 
Thursday,  Co-Chalrman  Starling  Tucker  told 
members. 

He  is  expected  to  discuss  official  police  re- 
porte  of  the  demonstration,  which  developed 
into  a  rock-throwing  outbreak  resulting  in 
injuries  to  five  persons  and  the  arrest  of  13. 

Other  major  developmente  as  the  contro- 
versial probe  continued  before  25  members 
or  the  49-member  committee  Included: 

1.  Commissioner  Tobriner  said  he  would 
consider  asking  llth  precinct  police  to  tes- 
tify under  new  guidelines  set  up  by  the  com- 
nuttee.  James  Kunen,  committee  counsel 
announced  that  no  witnesses  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  names  of  persons  involved 
in  what  they  described. 

Kunen     indicated     the     guidelines     were 

M°f  ,f?  *l"'  ''"''  •^""*°  Dugar,  director  of 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  who  had  ob- 
jected to  witnesses  testifying  because  thev 
may  Jeopardize  defendants  in  the  case. 

Bernard  Margollus,  counsel  for  the  Metro- 
politan Policemen's  Association,  has  also 
objected  to  police  testifying. 

2.  Tobriner  disclosed  that  William  Calo- 
mlris  president-elect  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  also  has  re- 
signed  from  the  investigating  group  because 
ne  18    too  busy. 

Calomiris.  a  real  estate  dealer,  never  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  committee.  The 
conimlBsloner  said   the   committee   had   re- 

atte^g.^"'  ^^'^^  *°  "^^P  °>'»°'>«"  not 

3.  Lillian  Wright,  a  leader  of  the  Barrv 
Farms  public  housing  development  tenant 
^  t^«V  "^  'J""  **»*  committee  In  order 
tacl^^''  °°  ''*"'*  •*"  °''^"«**  ""'"^g  «>e 

*J\F°^^^^^  confirmed  that  he  had  asked 
the  United  Planning  Organization  to  investi- 
gate the  reported  "intimidation"  of  com- 
mittee member  Calvin  Rolark,  president  of 
the  Washington  Highlands  Civic  Association 
m  Anacostla,  by  Southeast  House  officials 
Rolark  told  the  commissioners  that  the 

South«?.*«^-  '^°t^^-  ^i^tant  director  of 
Southeast  House,  had  written  letters  to  ad- 
vertisers in  Rolark's  weekly  newspaper  earlier 
this  summer  asking  them  not  to  adveri;Ue 
because  the  nevrepaper  criticized  the  Con- 
gress Heights  Neighborhood  Development 
Center,  a  unit  of  Southeast  House. 

Tobriner  said  the  inquiry  into  Southeast 
House  acuvitles  was  requested  by  Commis- 
sioner John  B.  Duncan  who  earUer  had 
charged  the  settlement  house  with  being  an 
agitator"  m  the  area.  The  investigation  is 
wparate  from  an  earlier  report  on  Southeast 
House  acUvitles  requested  by  Frederick  B 
Lee,  chairman  of  the  UPO  board. 

James  Banks,  UPO  executive  director,  said 
he  would  refer  the  commissioners'  request 
to  the  antipoverty  agency's  executive  com- 
mittee for  ■■further  action."  But  Southeast 
House  has  already  Instructed  Mr.  Coates  to 
write  Rolark  to  ■■rescind  the  Impression" 
that  he  intended  to  intimidate  advertisers. 

"I  don't  know  what  eUe  we  can  do  to 
sausfy  him,"  the  DUtrlct  antipoverty  chief 
added. 

In  another  development,  Tobriner  said  the 
committee  should  look  into  any  .larassment 
of  possible  witnesses  by  police. 
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The  commissioner  made  the  statement 
after  committee  member  Lonnie  King  re- 
ported that  ■■people  in  the  AnacoeUa  area 
are  afraid  of  what  police  would  do  to  them 
If  th;y  testified."  King  said  he  could  only 
find  one  witness.  Miss  Dudley,  who  was  will- 
ing to   talk. 

■'Even  the  people  who  live  across  the  street 
from  Southeast  House  said  they  dldnt  see 
anything,"  King  declared. 

His  report  was  backed  up  by  Marion  Barry 
director  of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  and  Charles  Vlhon 
of  the  Commissioners  Council  on  Human 
Relations  staff,  who  said  they  could  find  no 
Independent  witnesses. 

The  conunlttee  Is  still  expected  to  hear 
testimony  from  several  persons  charged  la 
the  incident  following  disposition  of  their 
cases   in   general   sessions  court  this   week. 

In  his  testimony.  Michaels  said  neighbor- 
hood workers  were  warned  on  the  day  of  the 
outbreak  by  Lt.  Emmett  Sullivan,  of  the 
police  community  relations  squad,  that  the 
situation  was  ■•dynamite"  In  the  area  and 
there  was  a  possibility  of  an  outbreak  be- 
tween Negro  youths  and  white  motorcycle 
gangs  who  frequented  the  area. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Sept.  3, 1966) 

Youths  Hurl  Words  Only  in  11th  Precinct 

Row 

(By  Walter  Gold) 

A  group  of  nearly  100  youths  milled  around 
the  llth  Precinct  station  house  In  Southeast 
Washington  late  last  night,  protesting  the 
arrest  of  two  teen-agers  on  disorderly  con- 
duct charges. 

Unlike  the  stone-and-bottle  throwing  in- 
cident outside  the  police  station  the  night  of 
Aug.  15.  last  night's  action  was  confined 
to  verbal  attacks  on  police  Inside  the  station 
house.  By  12:30  a.m..  about  one  hour  after 
the  young  protesters  had  gathered,  "they 
apparently  got  tired"  and  dispersed,  police 
officials  said. 

No  arrests  were  made  among  the  protest- 
ers, nor  was  there  any  violence  or  damage 
police  said.  Police  termed  the  Incident 
■■minor"  and  praised  the  cooperation  of 
neighborhood  and  local  clvU  rlghta  leaders 
who  rushed  to  the  station  house  "Just  In 
case  they  were  needed." 

DAVIS  CONFERS  WTrH  GEODP 


Capt.  Owen  Davis,  recently  appointed  com- 
manding officer  of  the  troubled  precinct,  was 
among  those  who  came  from  their  homes  to 
confer  with  the  protesting  youths.  Davis  and 
Lt.  James  Heflln  gave  this  account  of  the 
Incident  and  what  led  up  to  it: 

About  11  p.m.  a  group  of  teenagers  and 
young  adulte  gathered  in  the  area  of  Nichols 
Avenue  and  Howard  Road  SE  after  attending 
a  dance  nearby.  At  ll:lo  pjn.,  three  men 
were  arrested  by  police  Tactical  Force  officers 
at  the  intersection  and  charged  with  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

A  17-year-old  girl,  who  tried  to  Interfere 
with  the  arreste,  also  was  arrested  on  the 
same  charges  when  she  stood  outalde  the  llth 
precinct  about  11:30  p.m.,  shouUng  ob- 
scenities at  those  inside,  Davis  said.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  the  crowd  gathered  out- 
side the  station  house. 

Minutes  later,  the  three  arrested  men  were 
freed  after  forfeiUng  $10  each  on  the  disor- 
derly conduct  charges.  As  they  walked  away 
from  the  station  house,  a  14-year-old  brother 
of  the  arrested  girl  stood  In  the  crowd  and 
yelled  proteste  at  the  officers.  He  was  taken 
Into  custody  by  officers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chanting  and  yellln« 
outalde,  a  United  Planning  Organteatlon 
worker,  who  police  described  as  a  "constant 
anti-police  instigator,"  appeared  in  the  sta- 
tion house  to  complain  about  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  two  teen-agers,  whom  she  iden- 
tified as  her  children.  Thu  contributed  to 
the  confusion.  Davis  said. 
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After  police  took  atatements  from  the 
woman's  children,  they  both  were  released 
In  her  custody,  as  Is  customary  In  such  cases, 
pending  a  Juvenile  Court  hearing.  The  boy 
was  scheduled  to  spend  the  weekend  with 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Bates  Harris,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Commissioners  Council 
on  Human  Relations. 

Upton  bearing  this,  most  of  the  youngsters 
outside  the  station  house  left  and  the  rest 
were  dispersed  by  adult  neighborhood  work- 
ers. Earlier,  police  officials  had  "asked  the 
kids  to  leave  but  did  no  more"  when  they 
refused. 

CALLS)    MIStrNDSRSTAKOXNO 

All  of  thoee  Involved  In  last  night's  inci- 
dent. Including  the  arresting  officers,  are  Ne- 
groes, officials  said. 

"It's  not  a  racial  problem."  Capt.  Davis 
saii  early  today.  "It's  a  misunderstanding 
by  the  people  who  live  In  this  neighborhood 
of  what  their  children  are  doing  to  bring  on 
these  arrests." 

"I  think  we're  beginning  to  make  some 
progress  towards  better  police-community 
relations."  Davis  added.  "For  example,  when 
told  of  what  her  children  did.  (cursing  and 
yelling)  the  Irate  woman  turned  on  her  kids 
and  bawled  them  out — that's  a  start  In  the 
right  direction." 

The  Citizens  Committee  on  the  11th  Pre- 
cinct Is  the  40-some  member  group  ap- 
pointed to  probe  the  causes  of  the  anti-police 
disorders.  August  15th,  In  the  Anacostla  area 
of  Washington.  The  Committee  has  three 
co-chairmen.  They  are  Sterling  Tucker. 
Henry  K.  WUlard,  and  Waiter  R.  Williams. 
In  recent  weeks  these  men  have  conducted 
public  and  executive  hearings  into  the  dis- 
turbance. During  the  next  half-hour  we  will 
question  'them  on  their  preliminary  conclu- 
sions. 

I  am  Robert  Hager,  N.B.C.  News,  this  Is 
David  Rush  and  Vernon  Hlckson,  both  also 
of  N.B.C.  News,  and  this  Is  Dimension  Wash- 
ington. 

This  Is  Dimension  Washington,  a  look  at 
the  vital  problems  confronting  our  metro- 
politan region  and  the  efforts  to  solve  these 
problems.  Dimension  Washington  is  a  pres- 
entation of  WRC  and  WRC-TV  News  and 
Public  Affairs. 

Mr.  Haceb.  We  begin  our  questioning  with 
David  Rush. 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Tucker,  I'll  direct  my  ques- 
tion to  you  and  the  other  two  gentlemen 
can  feel  free  to  answer  also. 

From  the  time  this  committee  was  ap- 
pointed there  has  been  criticism  from  one 
quarter  or  the  other,  for  one  reason  or  the 
other,  making  It  appear  that  the  committee 
started  on  a  note  of  hostility  from  within 
the  community.  Was  this  the  case  In  South- 
east and  why  this  hostility  toward  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Tcckeh.  Well,  I  think,  whenever  an 
Incident,  such  as  took  place  on  August  ISth, 
occurs  where  there  were  as  many  people  In- 
volved as  there  were,  where  much  concern 
and  tension  as  existed,  there  is  bound  to  be 
different  feelings  as  to  what  type  of  conunlt- 
tee  can  best  do  the  Job.  I  think  that  we 
recognize,  (as  did)  Initially  by  the  conunls- 
sioners,  that  the  committee  ought  to  have 
more  representation  from  the  Southeast  area, 
that  Is  true,  that  the  principle  leadership  of 
this  committee  ought  to  represent  people 
from  the  Southeast  area,  and  so  I  think  some 
of  the  major  suggestions  about  these  compo- 
sitions of  the  committee  have  been  dealt 
with.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  lack  of  spe- 
cific authority  and  the  lack  of  certain  pow- 
ers by  the  committee  have.  also,  subjected  it 
to  some  crltlclnns,  although  they  were  not 
matters  that  the  committee  could  control. 
And  yet  we  hAve  bad  to  labor  under  very 
serlotu  bandlcape  and  laboring  U  what  we 


have  really  been  doing.  So  I  can  understand 
the  criticisms  and  I  can  see  that  they  have. 
In  many  instances,  some  Justification,  but 
these  are  not  problems  the  committee  Itself 
can  resolve. 

Mr.  Rttbh.  WeU  among  the  latest,  not  to 
criticize  the  committee,  but  to  call  on  It  to 
be  dissolved.  Is  the  City's  Republican  Chair- 
man,  Carl  Shipley,  and  In  a  statement  he  put 
out  he  said,  "Refusal  by  persons  participat- 
ing In  the  disorder  and  police  to  appear  be- 
fore the  citizens  committee  has  reduced  It 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  farce  and  has  para- 
lyzed Its  activities."  Have  the  committee's 
activities  been  paralyzed  by  a  refusal  of  some 
witnesses  and  police  to  appear? 

Mr.  TucKix.  We  have  had  handicaps,  ob- 
viously, because  of  court  cases  and  other  ac- 
tion, which  are  pending.  There  are  rights  of 
individuals  and  the  policemen  which  must 
ben  protected.  The  committee  is  mindful  of 
this  and  Is  concerned  that  these  rights  be 
properly  protected.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  responsibility,  which  the  committee  has 
been  charged  with  and  is  trying  to  carry  out. 
We  have  been  successful  to  some  degree  In 
getting  some  eye-witness  testimony  by  some 
people  who  have  been  Involved.  Chief  Lay- 
ton  has  promised  to  help  us  secure  testimony 
in  the  court  records,  which  would  also  help 
us,  to  some  degree.  We  still  need,  however, 
to  get  more  first-hand  testimony  and  at  the 
moment,  particularly  by  policemen  who  were 
Involved,  and  I  do  think  that  we  have  been 
handicapped;  but  I  totally  disagree  t-hat  the 
committee — Its  work  has  been  reduced  to 
a  farce  or  that  the  committee  Itself  Is.  We 
have  handicaps  that  we  labor  under. 

Mr.  Rush.  One  other  question.  You  men- 
tion Chief  Layton.  There  was  a  conflicting 
report  on  Tbiu-sday,  that  Chief  Layton  was 
to  appear  before  the  commltttee  that  morn- 
ing; a  later  report  that  he  would  not.  Chief 
Layton's  office  said  he  was  not  scheduled  to 
appear.     What  happened  there? 

Mr.  TucKEK.  Well  It  may  be  that  we  are 
dealing  In  semantics.  I  think  that.  If  the 
question  Is,  "Was  there  a  firm  pledge  from 
the  Chief"  that  he  would  come,  the  answer 
would  be  no.  If  the  question  Is,  "Was  there 
an  expectation  based  upon  conversations" 
that  he  would  probably  appear,  I  personally 
would  say  the  answer  is  probably  yes.  When 
I  learned  that  he  was  not  going  to  appear, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  disappointment  and,  not  only 
because  he  was  not  coming,  because  In  my 
opinion  I  was  under  the  Impression  that  he 
would  probably  be  appearing.  I  felt  the 
question  was  whether  or  not  It  would  be  an 
ofien  session,  or  whether  It  would  be  an  exe- 
cutive session.  But  to  say  that  we  had  a 
firm  commitment  that  he  would  show  up  on 
Thursday  morning  at  a  given  time — no  we 
did  not  have  a  commitment  to  that  degree. 

Mr.  HicKSON.  Mr.  WUlard,  I  understand 
that  Bdarlon  Berry  of  SNIC  has  resigned  from 
the  committee.  Have  there  been  many 
resignations  and  what  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral reasons? 

Mr.  Wn.LAED.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr. 
Hlckson,  there  have  been  four  resignations 
to  date.  Mr.  Kalamlre  stated  he  was  unable 
to  serve  due  to  business  pressure.  Mr.  Berry 
resigned  because.  In  his  opinion,  which  he 
certainly  Is  entitled  to,  he  did  not  think 
the  committee  was  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose, which  in  at  least  his  viewpoint,  he 
thought  the  committee  was  constituted  to 
come  up  with.  He  certainly  has  the  right 
to  resign.  I  personally  regret  exceedingly 
that  he  has.  We  are  a  multi-faceted  com- 
mittee and.  In  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
I  think.  Commissioner  Tobrlner  tried  to 
make  the  committee  as  representative  of  all 
the  dlverslve  views  in  the  city  as  possible, 
and  certainly  Mr.  Berry  represents  one  view. 
I  feel  bis  resignation  is  a  loes  to  the  cofn- 
mlttee. 


Mr.  HxcxsoM.  To  turn  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  itself,  what  large  conclusions  are 
emerging  now? 

Mr.  WnxAao.  I  think  we  can  say  that  the 
primary  conclusion  we  have  reached,  so  far. 
Is  that  the  Southeast  or  tbe  trans-Anacostia 
River  area  of  the  city,  haa  not  been  in  the 
main-stream  of  city  life.  Tbe  citizens  over 
there,  from  testimony  that  has  developed  to 
date,  seem  to  feel  very  strongly  that  they 
have  not  been  represented  In  the  District 
Building  on  any  of  the  community  advisory 
councils  and  facts  and  statistics  to  support 
this  have  been  given  in  volumlnovu  amounts, 
and  I  think  will  become  an  Important  part 
of  the  findings  of  the  committee,  when  the 
report  is  finally  submitted. 

Mr.  HicKsoN.  Do  you  have  anything  to  add 
to  that,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Wn.LiAMs.  I  feel  also  that  many  of 
the  cases  there  has  not  been  any  testimony 
given  by  the  people  in  the  community,  be- 
cause they  feel  that  this  committee  is  in 
Itself,  surely,  was  supposed  to  have  more 
power  than  the  people  on  the  committee  In 
Southeast  had  in  order  to  get  police  offi- 
cials and  the  commissioners  to  appear  and 
testify  on  the  incident  that  happened  in 
Anacostla.  I  feel  that  the  people  In  the  com- 
munity feel  that  if  we  can't  get  the  public 
officials  to  appear  before  us  then  they  won't 
be  able  to  get  the  officials  to  appear  before 
them,  and  I  feel  that  people  will  lose  a  lot 
of  confidence  in  this  committee  if  we  do  not 
get  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
to  appear  and  testify. 

Mr.  Hager.  Mr.  Williams,  you  are  the  Gen- 
eral Supervisor  of  the  "Rebels  For  A  Cause", 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hager.  And  I  believe  your  salary,  you 
said,  is  paid  by  the  UJ>.0.,  which  is  an  arm 
of  the  Government's  War  on  Poverty? 

Mr.  Williams..  Yes. 

Mr.  Hager.  I'm  curious  for  your  opinion, 
since  this  has  been  somewhat  of  an  issue  In 
what  happened  in  Anacostla,  on  what  part 
paid  anti-poverty  workers  ought  to  play  in 
demonstrations  or  In  leading  civil  disobedi- 
ence as  a  violation  of  laws.  Do  you  feel  that 
this  Is  something  that  anti-poverty  workers 
ought  to  be  in  on? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  feel  that  the  anti-poverty 
workers  should  be  in  on  the  action,  as  much 
as  the  people  of  the  community  want  them 
to  be  on.  I  feel  that  if  the  people  in  the 
community  want  them  to  participate  along 
with  them  side  by  side,  I  feel  that  they 
should  do  this. 

Mr.  Hager.  Now,  in  some  neighborhoods 
trouble  will  go  beyond  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions Into  violence,  and  not  talking  about 
the  incident  In  Anacostla  in  particular,  but 
what  about  the  role  of  an  anti-poverty  work- 
er In  this  case:  Suppose,  you  say  he  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  In  with  the  people  and  acting 
with  them — suppose  they  want  to  throw 
bricks  at  a  police  station.  Now  should  the 
anti-poverty  worker  participate? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  most  antl-povertv 
program  workers  should  have  some  kind  of 
relationship  with  these  people,  and  If  the 
people  want  to  do  something  of  this  sort  they 
should  use  all  effort  In  trying  to  curb  this 
sort  of  violence,  such  as  throwing  rocks  cr 
bricks,  or  beating  people  in  the  head,  and 
all  such  things  of  this  nature.  They  should 
try  to  encourage  the  people  that  there  are 
other  ways  of  doing  things  besides  violence. 

Mr.  Rush.  In  your  view  Is  that  the  role 
they  played  on  the  night  of  August  15? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  feel  that  the  role  that 
the  anti-poverty  workers  played  on  the  night 
of  August  the  16th — I  think  they  most  likely 
tried  to  curb  the  use  away  from  throwing 
rocks  and  so  forth,  and  they  tried  to  get  the 
issue  down  on  tbe  table  and  talk  the  thing- 
over. 


Mr.  Rush.  Were  you  tbere  that  night? 

Mr.  Williams.  1  was  hot  there  that  night 
But  I  was  at  some  other  meeting  where  the 
youth  wanted  to  blow-pir  some  steam  and  in- 
cidents Involving  the  policemen 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Williams,  isn't  there  much 
difference  In  blowing-dff  some  steam,  as  you 
put  it,  and  flouting  this  law,  such  as  throw- 
ing rocks,  or  stormlni  a  police  station  or 
anything  else  which  cStild  lead  to  violence? 
Should  not  there  be  so|iie  means  of  blowing- 
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off  the  steam  other 
station? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well 
other  way  than  blowl: 
these  kids  must  be 

they   have    had   so 

through  the  nelghborhi 


kn  storming  a  police 

feel  I  know  of  no 

off  because  most  of 

^t  policemen  because 

"  ly   policemen   come 

„ P-d  calling  the  youth 

aU  sorts  of  names.  Iodising  kids  up  for  no 
reason  at  all,  because  he  told  him  to  move 
on  and  he  walked  6lowl*,ihe  Is  disorderly,  and 
there  are  many  youti;  who  would  gladly 
throw  rocks  or  partlci^te  In  any  kind  of 
violence  that  Is  dealing  with  the  policeman 
Mr.  Hageb.  Mr.  Willlfiins,  let  me  ask  you 
this.  Do  you  think  th*it,  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  know  so  far,  that  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  dlsord*s  In  Anacostla  did 
the  right  thing?  | 

Mr.  Williams.  I  thin  a  they  did  the  right 
thing  as  far  as  pick<l|ing,  but  the  rock 
throwing— I  don't  thinicj  they  did  the  right 
thing  as  far  as  throniting  rocks  or  fire- 
crackers. I 

Mr.  Hager.  How  about  ^ou,  Mr.  WUlard,  do 
you  have  an  opinion  on  that  same  question, 
on  the  basU  of  what  yoi  |know  so  far.  If  they 
did  the  right  thing  In  ^nacostla? 

Mr.  WiLLARD.  I  certalr  ^  think  it  is  a  fun- 
damental American  llbe;  fy  for  any  citizen  to 
peacefully  picket,  to  renionstrate  for  what 
they  consider  to  be  rlgHtful  grievances. 

Mr.  HAGEB.  Mr.  Wlllai^,  I  wanted  to  ask 
you — we  talked  alwut  sc  i|ie  of  the  criticisms 
that  Marlon  Barry  had  of  this  committee 
and  one  of  his  crltlcisn:a  was  aimed  at  you 
personally,  and  he  said  tliat  you,  as  a  former 
acting  President  of  the  Urban  League,  had 
left  the  Urban  LeagTie  iit  protest  over  that 
organizations  semi-supp  a^t  for  his  free  D  C 
Movement.     Is  that  corr(  <}t? 

Mr.  WiLLARB.  My  parti  :tilar  feeling  on  this 
matter  was  not  so  m  ifch  the  Free  DC 
Movement  in  Itself,  but  ^he  so-called  hold- 
up of  merchants  which  :  4t.  Barry  instigated 
In  order  to  carry  out  hl^  program. 

Mr.  Hager.  Is  that  not  nn  example  of  one 
of  these  peaceful  demon»trations  that  you 
said  you  would  support? 

Mr.  WiLLABD.  Laughtei  .  .  .  well  being  a 
banker,  Mr.  Hager,  you  illl,  I  think,  have 
to  realize  that  when  yov  [attempt  to  shake- 
down merchants,  you  arj  striking  at  some- 
thing that  is  pretty  c^e  to  us.  I  cer- 
tainly couldn't  support  Miy  shake-down  of 
merchants.  That  may  l«  a  peaceful  form, 
but  It  is  to  me  a  somu  what  lUegal  and 
Irrational  form  of  attemj  ilng  to  get  a  point 
across.  | 

Mr.  Hageb.  Wouldn't  tt  ta  a  peaceful  dem- 
onstration, even  If  it  ildn't  go  to  rock 
throwing,  a  peaceful  denjionstration  outside 
a  police  department,  in  «ffect  be  a  shake- 
down of  police? 

Mr.  Wn-LABD.  I  think  yoU  are  carrying  yoxir 
semantics  a  Uttle  far  on  1  ttat  one  Mr.  Hager. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  person)  4  opinion. 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  lucker,  what  conclusions 
have  you  drawn  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  fteople  in  the  Ana- 
costla area?  i 

Mr.  TuCKEB.  I  think  It  14  a  Uttle  early  for 
any  definitive  conclusions! '  I  have  some  im- 
pressions at  this  point,  pe  have  had  testi- 
mony which  suggests  to  we  that  one  of  the 
principal  organlzaUons,  which  ought  to  be 
extremely  active  in  work  jaetween  the  police 
and  the  community,  is  the  advisory  council 
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to  the  11th  precinct.    Tou  know  in  each  pre- 
cinct we  do  have  a  citizens  advisory  council 
And  I  stood  as  one  of  those  who  tried  to  build 
^8  structure  across  the  olty,  because  I  felt 
that  the  police  department  needed  desperate- 
ly a  group  of  people  close  to  it  to  work 
around  these  problems.     The  testimony  pre- 
sented to  this  committee  up  to  this  point 
clearly    indicates    that    there    has    been    no 
bright  real  effective  youth  of  the  department 
on  this  advisory  council,  nor,  in  my  opinion 
has  this  advisory  council  extended  ItseU  in 
the  ways  that  it  might  to  be  of  greater  service 
and  so,  for  Instance,  at  no  time  during  the 
course  of  this  Incident  has  the  advisory  coun- 
cil really  been  consulted,  or  in  other  Incidents 
prior  to  this  time;  which  means  that  a  prin- 
cipal link  between  the  police  in  the  com- 
munity  has  gone  un-utlllzed.    And  there- 
fore.  I  think,  that  In  the  whole  area  of  poUce- 
communlty  relations  here  a  good  deal  of  re- 
pair and  building  work  has  to  be  done 

Mr.  HiCKsov.  Would  that  be  the  major 
b^nt  of  your  flnal  recommendation? 
Would  it  deal  with  police-community  rela- 
"°,^*  orwculd  there  be  a  larger  suggestion? 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  seems  to  me  that,  and  again 
these  are  all  preliminary  Impressions,   that 
our  Investigation  will  have  to  necessarily  deal 
with  things  broader  than  police-community 
relations,  because  the  Issues  are  deeper  than 
this.    Police  and  community  relations  are 
superficial  indications  of  a  more  real  situa- 
tion, but  indications  which  are  significant  if 
we  are  going  to  prevent  explosions,  and  we 
have  got  to  build  an  understanding  and  a 
good  spirit  of  cooperation  between  police  in 
the    community   while    other    organizations 
and  institutions  are  solving  the  more  real 
and  the  more  difficult,  and  the  more  basic 
problems,  but  here  there  Is  no,  in  my  opinion 
network    of    solid    communication    which 
reaches  from  the  police  station  to  the  com- 
munity and  back,  where  there  is  two  wav 
discussion  and  acUon  and  planning.    And  I 
think,  this,  therefore,  makes  It  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  groups  and  organizations  and  agen- 
cies   who    function    in    that    environment, 
therefore,    to    really    serve    in    their    best 
capability. 

^7^/'^.^  ^^^'^^-  Is  a  problem  which,  I  think, 
might  be  symptomatic  of  other  parts  of  the 
community  too.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
While  it  is  not  our  Job  to  look  across  the 
community  at  all  problems  in  every  precinct 
It  would  be  proper,  it  seems  to  me.  that  we 
w-ould  suggest  that  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity look  at  itself  in  this  regard.  Might  I 
say  In  this  connection  the  Chief's  Advisory 
Council.  Chief  Layton's  Advisory  Council  on 
Community  Relations,  did.  last  week  In  its 
meeting  pass  a  resolution  which  urged  aU  of 
its  advisory  councils  In  the  14  precincts  to 
take  a  look  at  problems  in  itself,  m  the  way 
it  functions,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  are  ways  that  they  can  become  more 
effective,  and  I  think  this  recommendation 
has  grown  out  of  some  awareness  created 
through  the  incident  of  August  15th  in  the 
11th  precinct. 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  WUlard  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  one  thing  you  have  learned 
so  far  has  been  that  Southeast  has  been  out 
of  the  main-stream  of  city  Ufe.  Do  you  see 
this  as  the  deepest  issue  on  the  basis  of  your 
investigations  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Tucker.  I  think  the  three  of  us  would 
agree  that  it  would  be  rather  dUScult  to  say 
what  the  deepest  Issue  is.  Mr.  Banks  Jim 
Banks,  in  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee pointed  out  the  large  number  of  young 
people  In  that  area  and,  I  think,  you  would 
t<-  amazed  at  the  size  of  the  youth  popula- 
tion there.  *^  ^ 

When  we  look  at  some  of  the  facilities, 
some  of  the  recreation,  some  of  the  problems 
of  housing,  that  we  know  are  there,  adding 
to  the  population  of  more  than  100,000  peo- 
ple in  an  area.  smaU  area,  given  these  condi- 
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tlon  by  part  of  a  commtmity  which  has  gone 
falriy  unrepresented  in  decision  making  and 
planning  by  this  community,  isolated  in 
some  ways  as  suggested  by  Mr.  WUlard.  and 
perhaps  even  in  others,  it  is  predictable  that 
the  problem  which  has  occurred  there  could 
happen. 

Mr.  Rush.  Well  have  you  found  it  difficult 
to  conduct  the  investigations.  whUe  legal 
aspects  of  this  incident  are  going  on  too? 

Mr.  Tucker.  It  has  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult. I  have  been  on  many  committees  that 
have  looked  into  many  different  kinds  of 
problems  m  this  and  other  commimltlea 
and  I  have  never  been  on  a  more  frustraUng 
assignment,  but  the  problems  are  real  the 
legal  problems  are  real,  we  have  to  recognize 
it.  I've  had  a  feeling  that  the  legal  aspects 
Of  It  have,  maybe,  been  exaggerated  out  of 
proportion  In  terms  of  the  possible  Influence 
of  this  investigation  upon  the  outcome  of 
action  pending.  Nevertheless,  I  have  to  re- 
spect the  opimon  of  lawyers  on  both  sides 
those  representing  the  police  and  those  repre- 
senting the  community. 

J&.  Haoeb.  To  carry  that  one  step  further- 
why  do  you  think  they  are  out  of  propor- 
tion in  those  fears? 

Mr.  Tucker.  WeU,  I  believe  that  there  is 
much  testimony  that  can  come  to  \is  which 
doesn't  necessarily  impinge  or  infringe  upon 
the  Issues  Involved  In  the  court  cases.  Again 
this  Is  a  layman's  opinion.  Therefore,  I  cant 
carry  this  too  far  except  to  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  much  Information  that 
co\Ud  be  given  us  which  would  be  xiseful 
while  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  those 
involved  would  be  properly  and  adequately 
protected.  ■' 

Mr.  Hager.  Again  for  you  Mr.  Tucker— As 
I  imderstand  it,  this  committee  has  two 
functions:  to  investigate  and  to  recommend 
Now  you  were  chairman  of  the  forerunne*^  of 
thU  committee,  the  one  that  Investigated  the 
rioting  at— no  you  didn't  call  it  a  riot^the 
disorder  at  Glen  Echo  Amusement  Park  and 
made  a  long  and  comprehensive  series  of  rec- 
ommendations. Yet  I  can't  think  of  a  single 
Instance  in  which  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  carry  these  recommendations  out — that  Is 
poeitlvely  nobody  met  after  the  report  that 
I  know  of  and  said,  now  we  are  going  to 
implement  it.  one,  two.  three.  Am  I  right 
there  and  can  anything  different  be  done  in 
this  case? 

Mr.  TucKEB.  Let  me  say  that  there  was  a 
line  in  that  Glen  Echo  Report  which  shook 
up  a  lot  of  people  and  that  line  said  that 
the  disturbance  at  the  place  of  Glen  Echo 
on  Easter  Monday  was  one  holiday  but  pretty 
soon  summer  was  coming  and  there  would 
be  three  months  of  holidays,  when  every  day 
would  be  a  holiday,  and  that  the  kind  of 
problem  that  developed  on  Glen  Echo  on 
that  one  day  can  happen  unless  we  get  about 
the  business  of  taking  care  of  some  condi- 
tions in  our  community  that  it  wUl  be  multl- 
pUed  many  times  over. 

As  a  resiilt  of  that  statement  and  facts 
which  supported  it.  I  know  for  a  fact,  that 
a  good  deal  of  activity  got  iinderway  to  step 
up  summer  planning  of  programs.  Job  find- 
ing, lighting  playgrounds,  getting  some  port- 
able svrimmlng  pools,  more  after  school  ac- 
tivity, street  dances;  in  other  words  I  think 
the  city  came  alive  and  a  lot  of  people  rec- 
ognized more  fuUy  the  potential  explosions 
existed  here  and,  I  believe,  therefore,  that  out 
of  It  additional  money  went  into  playground 
public  school  activities  and  more  work 
underway  for  a  lot  of  behind  the  scenes 
feverish  and  constructive  activities  took  place 
as  a  result  of  some  of  the  findings.  So  I'm 
very  much  of  the  opinion  the  time  in  that 
report  was  well  spent. 

Mr.  Haoeb.  Mr.  WUlard.  let  me  direct  this 
question  to  you.  It  seems  to  me  here  that 
we  have  an  example  where  a  disorder  had 
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resulted  In  something  poeUive  and  some- 
thing good,  and  this  Is  •  disturbing  thought 
really  that  we  have  to  have  a  disorder  befwe 
something  good  comes  of  It  and  wouldn't 
that.  If  you  were  one  of  the  people  taking 
part  In  a  disorder,  show  you  that,  yea,  you 
ought  to  get  out-of-band  and  riot  because 
then  something  good  Is  done  for  me. 

Mr.  Wnx&ao.  I  don't  think  that  Is  the 
case  Mr.  Hager.  I  think  our  whole  effort 
today  In  this  city,  where  we  have  excellent 
relations  relatively  between  the  races  over 
the  years,  are  directed  toward  preventing 
disorders  before  they  start.  I  don't  think 
It,  In  any  way,  shape  or  form,  you  can  state 
the  only  way  that  something  positive  comes 
about  Is  for  a  disorder  to  occur.  We  are 
fortunate  In  having  a  good  many  commu- 
nity leaders,  Negro  and  white  alike  who,  I 
think,  are  working  together  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  to  see  that  these  things  are  pre- 
vented and  perhaps  In  some  cases  It  takes 
an  actual  Incident  to  spark  the  community 
conscience  so  that  there  is  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  total  com- 
munity to  become  Involved,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  Is  a  dedicated  group  of  citizens 
of  all  walks  of  life  who  are  continually 
working  to  prevent  disorders  before  tbey 
arise. 

Mr.  RusB.  BIr.  Wlllard,  you  are  of  South- 
east residence,  are  you  not? 

&Ir.  WnxAKo.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  Northwest 
resident. 

Mr.  Rush.  The  reason  I  asked  you  this  is 
going  back  to  this  remark  you  made  earlier 
In  the  show  about  Anacostia  not  being  In  the 
maln-streant.  How  long  has  Anacostia  not 
been  in  the  main-stream  of  city  life  and  how 
did  It  come  about? 

Mr.  WnxASD.  I  think  you  will  find  people 
who  will  testify  that  Anacostia  has  always 
historically  been  out  of  the  main-stream  of 
city  life,  dating  back  to  the  days  before  the 
Civil  War  when  John  Wilkes  Booth,  on  his 
flight  to  southern  Maryland,  as  soon  as  he 
crossed  the  11th  street  bridge,  thought  he  was 
out  of  the  city  and  had  sanctuary. 

Mr.  HicKSON.  Mr.  Williams,  what  have  you 
learned  at>out  the  disorder  from  the  testi- 
mony that  you  didn't  know  before? 

Mr.  WiLLXAifs.  What  have  I  learned  from 
the  disorder 

tlr.  HicKBON.  .  .  .  from  the  testimony  so 
far  what  have  you  learned  about  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  that  you  didn't  know  before? 
I  assume  that  you  live  In  the  Southeast 
area.  In  the  Anacostia  area. 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  Right.  I  know  I  learned 
one  thing,  that  if  there  Isn't  any  disorder 
you  don't  get  no  attention.  That's  the  only 
thing  I  have  learned.  We  have  been  trying 
to  have  meetings  with  police  officials  and 
so  forth,  trying  to  get  some  kind  of  work 
shop  going  on  In  the  different  communities, 
where  the  officers  can  come  In  and  be  intro- 
duced to  the  youth,  and  speak  and  talk  over 
things — but  that  didn't  work.  It  wouldn't 
work  out  because  the  officers  didn't  appear. 
We  have  a  group  of  about  46  youth  at  the 
Brier  Farm  Recreation  Center  and  there 
was  8upp>osed  to  be  three  or  four  officers  to 
oome  In  and  speak  with  the  group  and  In 
turn,  you  know,  ask  questions.  The  ofDcers 
didn't  appear.  We  have  been  trying  to  set 
up  all  sorts  of  programs  to  try  to  lessen  the 
gap  between  the  policeman  and  the  youth 
In  the  different  areas  and  we  haven't  been 
successful  in  doing  this. 

Mr.  HicKsoM.  Do  you  suggest  then  th*t 
the  route  of  social  progress,  the  way  to  lea- 
sen  this  gap  is  to  create  some  unrest  and 
then  allow  the  community  to  respond?  Is 
this  correct? 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  As  long  as  I  have  been  IlTlng 
this  is  th«  only  way  Fve  seen  something  get- 
ting done,  u  to  start  ■ome  aort  at  dlsonlM'Iy 


and  then  someone  looks  Into  It,  and  to  keep 
this  sort  at  thing  from  happening  again 
something  la  done  about  it.  But  you  can 
t>eg,  plead,  cry,  and  do  what  ever  you  want 
to.  but  nothing  Is  actually  done.  It  is  for- 
gc^ten.  Until  you  start  committing  some 
kind  of  violence  or  something,  someone 
looks  Into  it  to  kind  of  keep  things  down  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  HicKsoN.  Do  you  feel  then  that  most 
of  the  time  you  are  ignored  until  you  make 
your  voice  heard? 

BCr.  WnxUMs.  This  Is  the  way  I  feel. 

Mr.  RvsR.  Have  these  grievances  been  car- 
ried to  city  officials,  outside  the  police 
department  previously? 

Mr.  Wnj.iAMS.  Yes.  We  have  carried  griev- 
ances to  Joe  Coles  and  progress  has  been 
made  to  provide  recreation  in  some  areas 
where  there  is  none,  such  as  In  Sheridan 
Terrace.  There  is  some  land  over  there  and 
they  had  no  recreation.  The  kids  had 
started  to  throw  bricks  and  bottles  over  at 
the  private  swimming  pool,  because  there 
are  some  new  apartments  built  just  behind 
Sheridan  Terrace,  and  they  have  several  pri- 
vate swimming  pools,  and  because  they  are 
not  residents  of  these  apartments  they  can- 
not use  the  swimming  pooU  and  they  started 
to  throw  rocks  at  the  tenants  living  In 
these  apartments.  We  started  a  large  pic- 
nic area  in  Sheridan  Terrace  with  small  play 
equipment,  barbeque  pits,  and  we  conduct 
activities  over  there  to  keep  the  youth  occu- 
pied during  the  day. 

Mr.  Hagkr.  Well  we  have  only  about  a 
minute  left.  Mr.  Tucker,  do  you  have  an 
idea  now  on  the  time  table  for  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  TtJcKix.  Well,  we  have  a  problem. 
Our  next  step,  it  seems  to  me,  and,  of  course, 
the  chairman  and  co-chairman  will  have  tc 
confer  on  this.  Is  to  determine  when  and  If 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  testimony — 
direct  testimony — from  the  Chief,  and  then, 
also,  whether  we  can  get  it  from  officers 
who  were  Involved,  or  who  were  on  the  scene 
the  night  of  the  16th.  I  think  whether  we 
continue.  It  seems  to  me,  hinges  upon  this, 
so  I  would  hope,  that  we  can  still  honor  our 
September  15th  deadline,  which  Commis- 
sioner Tobrlner  has  set  for  us.  It  may  be  a 
little  doubtful  at  this  point  but  I,  like  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  in  this  committee,  are 
anxious  to  get  this  Job  done  as  quickly  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  Hacex.  It  at  least  sounds  likely  you 
are  hoping  for  some  kind  of  wrap-up  during 
this  month. 

BIT.  TtrCKMi.  Very  definitely,  this  Is  my 
extreme  hope. 

Mr.  Hageb.  Thank  you  very  much  gen- 
tlemen. Our  guests  have  been  the  co-chair- 
men of  the  Citizens  Committee  on  the  11th 
Precinct,  Sterling  Tucker,  Mr.  Henry  K.  Wll- 
lard, and  Walter  Williams.  I  am  Robert 
Hager,  Joining  me  in  the  questioning  has 
been  David  Rush  and  Vernon  Hickson.  This 
has  been  Dimension  Washington. 

We  Invite  our  viewers  to  suggest  future 
guests  and  subject  matter.  Please  address 
your  suggestions  to  Dimension  Washington, 
4001  Nebraska  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  Dimension  Washington  la  a  presenta- 
tion of  WRC  and  WRC-TV  News  and  Publlo 
Affairs.    This  program  was  pre-recorded. 

At7ausT  31,  1066. 
Hon.  RoBKBT  C.  Brao, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ds*a  SxMATOB  Bt«o:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  August  33,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
letter  from  James  O.  Banks,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  Planning  Organisation, 
giving  you  certain  information  In  connection 
with  Phamal  Longua  and  Phil  Perkins. 


If  you  desire  additional  data,  please  let  me 
know  and  I  shall  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
It  for  you. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WALTKB  TOBKtNEK, 

President,  Board  of  Commissioners,  D.C. 

UNrrxD  Planning  Organization  of 
TBI  Nationai.  Capital  Akka, 

August  30,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Waltbx  N.  ToBanm, 
President.  Board  of  Commissioners,  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tobrincr:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  29.  1966,  referring  to  Senator 
Robert  C.  Btrd's  request  for  information 
concerning  Phamal  Longus  and  Phil  Perkins. 

Mr.  Longus  was  employed  by  Family  and 
Child  Services,  Inc.,  as  a  Caseworker  from 
August  1,  1965  to  December  31,  1965.  and 
assigned  to  work  at  the  Southeast  House 
(Washington  Welfare  Association).  Mr. 
Longus  was  paid  from  funds  provided  the 
Family  and  Child  Services,  Inc.,  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization  under  a  grant 
from  the  Office  Economic  Opportunity.  In 
January  1966,  Mr.  Longus  accepted  the  post 
of  Community  Organizer,  with  the  Southea.st 
House,  which  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Longus's 
salary,  of  $8,550  per  year.  Is  paid  by  the 
Southeast  ^puse  with  funds  provided  by 
UPO  under  a  grant  from  OEO.  I  note  that 
on  August  25,  1966,  Mr.  Longus  was  found 
not  guilty  of  the  charge  to  which  Senator 
Byrd  refers. 

Under  our  contracts  with  both  Family  and 
Child  Services  and  the  Southeast  House,  staff 
required  to  Implement  contracts  is  selected 
by  those  agencies  under  agreed-upon  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  employed  by  the  South- 
east House  as  a  Neighborhood  Worker  begin- 
ning October  7,  1964.  Mr.  Perkins  was  paid 
an  annual  salary  of  $4,770.  He  was  dis- 
missed by  that  agency  on  August  22,  1966,  as 
"not  adequately  responsive  to  supervision." 

He  has  appealed  this  action  and  Is  sched- 
uled for  hearing,  under .  Southeast  House 
Personnel  regulations,  in  September.  Mr. 
Perkins's  salary  has  been  paid  with  funds 
provided  the  Southeast  Hou^  by  UPO  under 
a  grant  from  OEO. 

I  hope  this  information  proves  helpful.  If 
I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely, 

James  O.  Banks, 
Executive  Director. 

Atjgtjst  11, 1966. 
To:  James  M.  Powell,  Chief,  USCP. 
From:  W.  W.  Klrby,  Lieut.,  8-2.  USCP;  W.  C 

Hall,  Sgt.,  8-2,  USCP. 
Subject:  Incident  In  Rm.  342,  OSOB   (Sen- 
ator Btro,  W.  Va.) . 

On  August  10,  1966,  at  approximately  1:00 
PM,  this  office  received  a  call  from  the  office 
of  Senator  Robert  Btrd  (342  OSOB)  stating 
that  a  group  of  young  Negroes  was  sitting 
outside  of  thd  office  and  making  loud  and 
boisterous  noises.  Sgt.  Hall  and  Pvt.  W.  A. 
Brumfleld  responded  to  the  scene  and  found 
approximately  fifteen  (16)  young  boys  and 
one  young  girl,  as  well  as  one  adult,  sitting 
and  lying  in  the  corridor  outside  of  room 
343.  The  group  was  Instructed  to  stand  up 
on  their  feet  and  to  stop  making  a  lot  of 
noise.  They  complied.  They  were  Informed 
that  they  could  not  congregate  In  the  cor- 
ridors. At  first  they  refused  to  disperse  and 
the  above  mentioned  adult  member  of  the 
group  laid  himself  on  the  floes'  of  the  corri- 
dor. When  confronted  with  possibility  of 
physical  ejection  from  the  premises  they  al- 
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N/M  15  yrs,   1340 

I   Pharnal  Longus, 
S.E 


lowed  themselves  to  b«  escorted  from  the 
building  via  the  Del.  Ave  A  "C"  St.  Entrance 
They  waited  outside  tsils  entrance  for  a 
"friend"  who  had  remalqed  In  the  office  of 
Senator  Btro. 

The  above  mentlonec  '  "friend"  was  one 
Randy  Adklns,  of  Charleston.  W.  Virginia 
who  had  come  to  see  Senator  Byrd  In  regard 
to  some  money  he  had  lost  and  also  about 
getting  a  Job,  as  weU  asia  place  to  sleep  for 
the  night.  Senator  BtrdI  made  arrangements 
for  the  youth  In  both  cases.  Adklns  was 
then  turned  over  to  De^,  Gainer  and  E 
bard  of  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  MPDC. 

The  spokesman  for  the  group  escorted  from 
the  building  was : 

Andrew  Eddie  Jacksor 
Stevens  Rd.,  S.E. 
The  adult  advisor  wai 

N/M  26  yrs,  2645  Bernle  P  ^ 

The   other  members  cf  the   group   were- 
Jerry  Brown,  N/M  17  3  ijs.  1148  Eaton  Rd' 
S  J:.,  Phone  563-6406. 

George  Goodman,  N/W 
ner  Rd.,  S.E..  561-5899. 

Larry  Jefferson,  N/M  HI  yrs,  1141  Sumner 
Bd.,  S.E.,  561-6337.  | 

Mlcheal  Taylor.  N/M  1  >1  yrs,  1241  Stevens 
Rd..  SJE.,  561-3361. 

Johnnie  Boyd,  N/M  14  ^-s,  2702  Wade  Rd 
SJ:.,  661-6377. 

Ronald  D.  Lee,  N/M  1(1 
Bd.,  S.E.    No  phone. 

Victor  Page,  N/M  14  yrJ.!  1338  Stevens  Rd 
S.E.    No  phone. 

Patrick  Evans,  N/M  14 
Rd.,  S  j;.    No  phone. 

Jerome  Young,  N/M  le 
Rd..  S.E.,  561^172. 

Jonathan  Lawson,  N/M 
ens  Rd.,  S.E.,  662-7681. 

Respectfully  submit  I  sd. 


The  march  U  scheduled  to  start  at  499 
Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  In  front  of  the  Wel- 
fare Department,  and  end  at  Lafayette 
Square,  across  from  the  White  House,  where 
a  rally  wUl  be  held. 

The  recipients  are  holding  the  march  to 
dramatize  their  demands  for  higher  monthly 
grants,  a  cut  in  Welfare  Department  Investi- 
gators and  an  end  to  the  "man  in  the  hotue" 
rule,  a  spokesman  said. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

Aug.  27,  1966) 

Grocp  Protests  Firing  op  Neighborhood 

Aide 


23687 


13  yrs,  1222  Sum- 


'yrs,  1257  Stevens 


iyrs,  1246  Stevens 
yrs,  1130  Stevens 
17  yrs.  1244  Stev- 


tl.  W.  KIRBT, 

Lt.,  S-2,  VSCP. 
'W.  C.Hall, 

Sjrt.,  S-2,  VSCP. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (t  .b.)  Evening  Star, 

June  14.  19016] 
Rklikt  Clients  PicKirr  llbME  of  Senator 
Btrd 
Fifteen  welfare  reclplen  ti  from  the  Barry 
Farms  public  housing  prcjject  In  Southeast 
Washington  picketed  the  |North  Arlington 
home  of  Senator  Robert  B^bd,  D-W  Va  this 
morning.  ' 

The  pickets,  mostly  woni^n,  arrived  about 
7:30  a.m.  In  the  700  bloc!  of  N.  4th  Street 
and  began  marching  singly  file  In  front  of 
the  Senator's  modest  cornfet  residence. 

The  ostensible  leader  oi  the  pickets  was 
Mrs.  Shirley  Jones  of  1302  Stevens  Rd  SE. 
However,  the  pickets  were  instructed  on  their 
moves  by  Phil  Perkins,  a  neighborhood  orga- 
nizer for  the  United  Planiing  Organization. 
Perkins  kept  out  of  the  ijcket  line  until  8 
am  when  he  Joined  It  td  lead  the  singing 
of  freedom  songs. 

The  pickets  carried  placi|i<ds  reading  "Get 
rid  of  investigators,  give  U$  the  Job  "  "Sen- 
ator Btrd  go  back  to  West  Virginia  "  and  a 
sign  referring  to  William  Gujvln,  the  District 
WeUare  Department's  chlfef  investigator. 
Whom  pickets  have  recent  Ikr  been  demon- 
strating against.  ; 

-The  demonstration  arous»b  little  reacOon 
m  the  quiet  neighborhood.    | 

There  was  no  sign  of  activity  Inside  Btrd's 
home,  although  the  Senator  «  car  was  parked 
in  the  driveway. 

It  has  been  announced,  tieanwhlle,  that 
District  welfare  recipients  will  st.age  a  noon- 

r;,?*,^x?'f**  "'^^''^  **°^"  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  June  30.    Plans  wefe  laid  yesterday 
by  a  committee  of  the  DlstjJlct  WeUare  All! 
ance.  ' 


(By  Donald  Smith) 

A  group  of  Anacostia  residents  rallied  In 
front  of  the  Southeast  Neighborhood  House 
last  night  to  defend  a  neighborhood  worker 
who  was  fired  last  Monday  for  alleged  mis- 
conduct. 

About  25  persons,  some  of  them  neighbor- 
hood workers,  confronted  South-east  House 
Director  Ralph  Pertig  to  protest  the  firing  of 
Philip  J.  Perkins  of  1920  Mississippi  Ave   SE 

The  house,  2263  Mt.  View  Place  SE,  U  near 
the  scene  of  last  week's  teen-age  rock-throw- 
ing melee  at  the  llth  PoUce  Precinct  station- 
house. 

DEFENDS  action 

Pertig  told  the  group  it  had  been  his  deci- 
sion to  fire  Perkins,  but  promised  Perkins 
would  be  given  a  hearing  before  an  appeals 
committee  "just  as  soon  as  possible." 

"I  submit  that  he  was  fired  for  a  good 
reason,"  Fertig  said. 

"In  moments  of  crUls  I  felt  the  staff  should 
remain  focused  on  what  they  are  already  do- 
ing. Staff  members  shoxUd  not  go  out  and 
get  Into  new  positions  during  hearings,"  re- 
ferring to  the  sessions  of  a  committee  investi- 
gating last  week's  outbreak. 

In  dismissing  Perkins,  Fertig  had  cited  "a 
pattern  of  resutance  to  supervUory  authCH-- 
Ity  over  the  last  22  months  which  has  not 
been  adequately  checked  in  spite  of  sporadic 
moments  of  Improvement." 

But  Perkins  countered  that  members  of 
the  centers  board  of  directors  "are  afraid 
of  direct  action." 

"They  want  to  get  rid  of  me  because  of 
my  conunitment  to  radical  social  chanee  " 
he  declared.  ' 

"I  feel  that  if  people  have  a  need  that  can- 
not be  solved  otherwise,  they  need  direct 
action." 

Perkins  said  that  the  day  after  last  week's 
incident,  "I  was  out  there  trying  to  organize 
the  kids  to  do  something.  They  were  talking 
about  killing  people.  How  are  you  going  to 
cool  It  when  people  are  throwing  rocks?" 

A  spokesman  for  a  group  of  neighborhood 
workers  called  the  Hawks  told  Pertig  that 
his  group  "supports  Phil  and  what  he  is  do- 
ing," and  that  Fertig  had  shown  poor  ludK- 
ment  in  firing  him. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  I6,  19661 
Five   Injtjred  in   Anacostia   Distttrbanck 

Youths  Hurl  Rocks.  Bottles  at  Police- 

13  Abe  Arrested 

(By  Robert  Greene) 

Rock-throwlng  bands  of  young  Negroes 
stormed  through  the  section  around  the  llth 
precinct  police  station  In  Anacostia  last  night 
and  early  this  morning.  Five  persons  In- 
cluding a  policeman,  were  Injured  and  at 
least  13  were  arrested. 

For  two  hours,  the  youths  hurled  rocks, 
botUes  and  firecrackers  at  poUcemen  and 
passing  automobUes.  forcing  nth  precinct 
officers  to  call  a  meeting  with  community 
leaders  at  1:30  In  an  attempt  to  queU  the 
disturbance. 

touths  roam  streets 
The  youths,  as  many  as  40  at  a  time,  roamed 
the  streets  from  Nichols  ave.  up  to  Morris 
rd.     Police  donned  riot  helmets  and  called 
out  canine  corps  reinforcements. 

Social  workers,  gang  leaders  and  "inde- 
pendent  neighborhood  workers"  were  In- 
volved In  the  series  of  incidents. 

Lt.  Edwin  J.  Huff,  precinct  commander  on 
the  midnight  to  8  ajn.  shift.  caUed  the  in- 
cident "the  worst  I've  seen  In  Washington." 
stargel  at  scene 
Inspector  James  E.  Stargel.  acting  chief  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  was  called  to  the 
scene.  Early  this  morning,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  about  20  oommimlty 
leaders  In  the  staUon  house  for  an  analysis 
of  the  situation.  They  promptly  told  him 
that  the  only  people  with  power  to  cool  things 
off  were  among  those  arrested. 

The  disturbances  were  apparently  touched 
off  by  arrests  yesterday  of  two  men  Involved 
In  a  rock-throwlng  melee  Saturday  night  In 
Congress  Heights.  A  third  man,  a  neighbor- 
hood poverty  worker,  was  also  arrested  and 
charged  with  attempting  to  Interfere  with 
the  arresting  officers. 

About  25  teenagers,  most  of  them  members 
of  a  youth  center  funded  by  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  picketed  for  almost  two 
hours,  demanding  release  of  the  arrested 
men  and  charging  police  brutality. 

They  left  the  precinct  house,  at  2310  Nich- 
ols ave.  se.,  about  9:30  pjn.  But  about  two 
hours  later,  some  35  of  them  assembled  in  a 
parking  lot  across  the  street  and  began  hurl- 
ing rocks,  bottles  and  beer  cans. 


DIFFER  ON  DIRECT  ACTION 

Another  supporter,  was  Mrs.  Etta  Home 
chairman  of  the  District  Welfare  Alliance. 

"Phil  Perkins  has  gotten  the  people  out 
and  interested,"  Mrs.  Home  declared. 

"He  has  the  whole  community  behind  him. 
You  won't  find  anybody  else  who  will  work 
like  he  does,  from  dusk  to  dawn.  I  think 
he  was  fired  to  make  other  workers  afraid  of 
direct  action." 

Pertig,  however.  Insisted  that  the  South- 
east House  "is  committed  to  direct  action  " 
and  that  its  present  activities  of  picketing 
and  negotiations  "wUl  continue,  with  or 
without  Phil." 

He  noted  that  Perkins  would  be  on  the 
I^yroU  until  late  September  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  present  his  case  to  the  appeal  com- 
mittee. 


STRUCK  BT  ROCKS 

Lt.  Huff,  a  detective  and  a  newsman  were 
struck  by  rocks  but  were  not  Injured. 

Police  broke  up  that  demonstration  and 
another  one  a  few  minutes  later  without  ar- 
resting anyone.  But  the  youths  merely 
moved  up  the  street,  to  the  Southeast  Neigh- 
borhood House,  2883  Mt.  View  pi.  se. 

There  they  lay  down  across  the  street 
blocking  traffic,  and  again  began  throwing 
rocks  and  other  missiles  at  the  police. 

Patrolman  James  G.  Hanes,  knocked  down 
and  beaten  when  he  was  caught  alone  In  the 
front  yard  of  the  settlement  house,  was 
treated  for  head  and  hip  Injuries  at  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center. 

PoUce  arrested  13  persons,  eight  of  them 
Juveniles,  after  that  fracas. 

Pour  of  the  Injured  Juveniles  were  taken  to 
D.C.  General  Hospital  In  ambulances,  but 
their  condition  was  not  believed  to  be 
serious. 

The  original  demonstration  last  night  ap- 
parently was  organized  by  William  Michaels 
24,  a  poverty  program  worker  at  Congress 
Heights  Development  Center.  The  center,  a 
UPO  organization  provided  the  youths  with 
signs  and  two  cars. 

UPO  executive  director  James  Banks,  who 
appeared  at  the  early-morning  mediation 
session,  said  that  "UPO  had  nothing  to  do 
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wltb  lt,~  ftnd  that  he  would  attempt  to  me«t 
with  commuiUty  leaders  and  police  again 
today  to  analyze  the  situation. 

Southeast  Rucktts  Raibis  Old  DiLnciCA 
(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 

Plfteen-year-old  Eddie  Page  wa«  telling 
how  he  and  other  members  of  his  Block 
Boys  group  became  Involved  In  last  week's 
ruckus  at  the  Uth  Precinct  statlonhouse  In 
Southeast  Washington. 

"We  were  standing  arotind,  and  Longvia 
(Phamal  Longus,  community  organizer  at 
Southeast  House)  came  up  and  told  us  to 
come  on  down  to  No.  11.  Well,  I  didn't  know 
what  was  going  on.  so  I  asked  him  what  was 
happening,  and  be  Just  said,  'Come  on, 
let's  go.' 

"WeU.  we  kept  asking,  and  he  acted  Uke  he 
didn't  want  to  tell  us.  Finally,  he  told  us 
this  guy  (WlUlam  A.)  Poote  had  been  ar- 
rested. I  still  didn't  really  want  to  go.  but 
some  of  the  other  Block  Boys  started  telling 
me,  'Man,  you  ain't  got  no  heart.'  So  I  went 
on  down." 

Taken  by  itself,  Page's  story,  which  he  told 
at  a  special  meeting  called  by  Southeast 
teenagers  to  discuss  the  11th  Precinct  fracas. 
Is  relatively  insignificant. 

But  it  raises  anew  a  question  that  has 
been  nagging  local  officials  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  on  poverty:  When  does 
community  Mganlzatlon  stop  and  Incite- 
ment begin? 

Howls  of  protest  followed  intimations  by 
Commissioner  John  B.  Duncan  that  South- 
east House,  one  of  the  city's  eight  nelghhiir- 
hood  antipoverty  centers,  might  have  ."lad 
a  role  In  fomenting  Tuesday's  outbreak. 

Probably  the  statement  shouldn't  have 
been  made,  at  least  not  until  the  current 
investigation  is  completed.  But  there  Is  no 
question  that  other  officials  share  Duncan's 
misgivings  If  not  his  candor. 

For  months  they  have  worried  privately 
that  some  community  organizers  and  neigh- 
borhood antipoverty  workers  were  less  inter- 
ested in  solving  problenu  than  In  forcing 
confrontations. 


A  frequent  target  of  these  community- 
organization  efforts  in  Southeast  has  been 
Walter  Washington's  National  Capital  Hous- 
ing Authority.  Southeast  Washington  U 
where  most  of  the  city's  public  housing  U 
located,  and  there  Is  no  question  that  prob- 
lems abound  there. 

Kfforts  to  deal  with  the  problems  one  at 
a  time  have  been  frustrated  repeatedly  by  a 
handful  of  antipoverty  workers  who  seem 
more  intent  on  disruption  than  discussion. 
Meetings  called  to  seek  solutions  to  recreation 
problems  at  a  public  housing  site  are  inter- 
rupted with  shouts  of  "What  about  the  rats" 
or  "What  about  the  high  gas  bills"  or  "Why 
can't  we  have  better  refrigerators?" 

Much  of  the  shouting  comes  not  from  the 
tenants  directly  affected  but  from  paid  anti- 
poverty  workers. 

Things  finally  got  so  bad  that  Washington 
hired  John  Staggers,  a  Howard  University 
specialist  in  community  work,  as  a  full-time 
troubleshooter  for  the  Southeast  projects. 

Ralph  Pertig,  director  of  Southeast  House, 
acknowledges  that  occasionally  some  of  his 
more  inexperienced  staffers  have  violated 
guidelines  established  to  assist  change,  not 
provoke  lawlessness.  But  he  insists  on  the 
value  of  having  poor  people  take  an  active 
part  In  confrontations  with  authority. 

"It's  working,"  he  said.  "The  principal 
at  Blmey  School  tells  us  that  tr\iancy  Is  at 
an  all-time  low  among  children  of  Barry 
Farms  (public  housing  project),  and  the 
police  say  crime  among  Uiese  same  young- 
sters is  at  an  all-time  low.  Now  we  couldn't 
have  accomplished  this  Just  by  talking  to 
Barry  Farm  residents  about  being  better 
tenants.  This  came  about  because  their 
active  involvement  in  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems gave  them  a  lot  of  pride  they  never  had 
before. 

"Pour  years  ago,  we  started  having  meet- 
ings where  we  told  people  'Here's  what  you 
can  do  to  Improve  your  hoiisekeeping,'  and 
nobody  would  come  to  the  meetings. 

"But  once  we  got  them  actively  Involved 
in  problem  solving,  they  automatically  be- 
came more  concerned  about  the  appearance 
of  their  homes." 


Pertig  denies  Southeast  House  workers  had 
any  part  in  fomenting  last  week's  trouble. 
Rather,  he  praised  his  assistants  for  sensing 
a  potentially  ugly  situation  and  trying — with 
something  less  than  total  success — to  turn 
It  Into  a  peaceful  demonstration. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Sept.  18,  19661 

YODTHS  PKLT  POLICC  CA«  AQAIN  IN  SOXITBEAST 

The  troubled  11th  Precinct  recorded  an- 
other rock-throwing  disturbance  late  Friday 
night,  but  the  crowd  was  soon  dispersed  and 
there  were  no  Injuries  or  arrests. 

Police  said  there  was  a  report  of  a  fight 
in  the  1300  block  of  W  Street  se.  shortly 
after  11  p.m.  Two  scout  cars  responded  and 
found  50  to  100  youngsters  milling  around. 

Officers  said  that  as  soon  as  the  crowd  saw 
the  scout  cars,  it  started  to  break  up,  with 
a  large  segment  heading  along  16th  Street 
to  Good  Hope  Road  and  then  along  Nichols 
Avenue  past  the  precinct  station  house, 
which  had  been  a  target  of  rock  throwers 
last  month. 

The  scout  cars  followed  and  one  was 
struck  with  a  niunber  of  rocks,  police  said. 
There  also  were  reports  of  some  broken  win- 
dows in  buildings  along  the  way,  they  said. 

The  crowd  continued  on  to  Barry  Farm, 
where  it  dispersed.  The  whole  disturbance 
lasted  only  about  15  minutes,  police  said. 

JITetropoIitan   Police  Department— Pt.   I 
offenses 


riaasiflration 

Fiscal  years 

1964 

1965 

196G 

Criminal  homicide 

137 
162 
2,633 
2,754 
8,209 
1,458 
8.510 
4,606 

in 
ise 

3,945 
2,474 
9,309 
1,621 
8,632 
5,736 

171 
196 
3,797 
2.823 
9.221 
1,901 
11,361 
6,295 

Rape 

Robbiry 

Aggravated  assault    .  . 

Ilotuehroaking 

Grand  larceny„ 

Petit  larceny 

Autotheft 

Total 

28,469 

32.063 

34.765 

Actual  pt.  1  offentet  and  pi.  gfeloniet  ckared,  by  unit 
FISCAL  YEAR  1964 


Classincstioa  of  offenses 

Total 

Total 
cleared 

I 

3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

u 

14 

HP 

E-9 

MD 

DD 

TD 

YAD 

AH 
C.&R. 

n.  I.  CLAS8IS 

HomlcMe 

ManslaiiKhter 

104 
S 

101 
6 

e 

u 

6 

3 

4 

1 

1 



10 

12 

3 

4 

17 

7 

12 

1 

Negllgeot  tKmilcide 

28 

28 

.... 

.... 

-. 



27 

Rape 

130 

lis 

1 

11 

2 

1 

6 

1 

7 

g 

g 

2 

3 

6 
2 



...... 



"67 

15 

297 

15 

1 

140 

2" 

Attempt  rape. 

32 

27 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Robbery 

Attempt  robbvy 

2,390 
243 

1,063 
128 

C3 
14 

136 
16 

25 
6 

3 

52 
0 

18 

3 

1 
3 

13 

125 
19 

91 

18 

37 

44 

g 

98 
g 

61 

7 

93 

3 

4 
4 

...... 

...... 

8' 

Aggravated  aaaault 

2.754 

2,231 

108 

481 

82 

30 

173 

53 

13 

9 

313 

293 

147 

91 

333 

■"2 

...... 

1 

4" 

2 

Housebreaking 

7,971 

2,606 

68 

207 

72 

38 

182 

111 

60 

133 

317 

209 

317 

?i3n 

316 

181 

g 

2 

Attempt  housebreaking 

Larceny.  tlOO  and  over 

Larceny,  under  UOO 

238 
1,458 
8,810 

154 

9 

23 

1 

3 

10 

8 

5 

8 

20 

21 

14 

4 

19 

8 

1 

280 
2,744 

64 

676 

25 
124 

18 
95 

4 
02 

12 
129 

9 
65 

5 

54 

19 
90 

17 
217 

17 
303 

13 
140 

17 

7?4 

24 
265 

12 
I'M 

1 

39 

g 



8 
26 

213 
2 

Auto  theft 

4,606 

1.383 

30 

48 

24 

II 

35 

43 

7 

11 

71 

45 

47 

65 

40 

122 

6 

750 

i 

Total,  pt.  1  oOenaes 

28,400 

10,848 

029 

1,074 

331 

184 

612 

311 

149 

282 

1,120 

1,019 

711 

686 

1,120 

623 

1 

36 

II 

1,337 

76 

237 

3 

R.  t.  WMLOtau 

Otb«r  BSSsoNs 

152 
37 
707 
UO 
73 

140 

32 

463 

80 
34 

10 

"a 

1 

3 

31 
11 
13 
0 
3 

3 

2 
7 
3 
3 

4 

13 
3 
1 

3 
.... 

1 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

.... 

6 

2 
3 

14 

2 

3 
1 

14 

4 

8 

...... 

13 

1 

6 
.... 

1 
1 

IT 
3 

3 
3 

7 
3 
7 

1 



1 

8 

3 

3 

387 

64 

21 

2 

3 

Arson. . . .. 

Forgfry  and  ooiinterieltt^ 

Fraud 

8 

i' 

I 

Emheizlement 

Stolen  property  (reeeivtaiB, 

• 

""**""" 

etc.) 

64 

n 

17 

64 
45 

17 

1 
4 
3 

1 
6 
1 

1 
3 
1 

3 
3 
1 

3 
5 

4 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 

« 

4 
3 

5 
• 

3 

6 

1 
1 

6 

4 

5 

1 

8 

6 

3 

.... 

1 

3 

a 
3 

1 

""■34" 

3 

1 

Vandaltaia 

Weapons 

1 
...... 

1 

5 

38 

516 

306 

I>rostltutlao 

8ei  offenses. 

Drug  laws 

Uambling 

Liquor  laws  . ... 

8 
108 
648 

8 
101 
548 
382 

— ... 

4 

32 

.      .. 

I 
«7 

1 

1 

2 

23 

.... 

"3" 
4 

.... 

3 

8 

"3" 

.... 

1 

...... 

...... 

3 
13 

.... 
.... 

.... 
4 

3 

3 

10 

6 

...... 

i' 

.\ll  other  ofleoMB 

380 

87 

S 

t 

1 

1 

8 

9 

3 

.... 

...... 

...... 

.... 

w" 

...... 

"2 

...... 

"'ii' 

...... 

i' 

........ 

Total,  pt.  3  blonits 

i.«» 

2^011 

m 

136 

40      11 
380  Il96 

43 

34 

11 
IS" 

13 

296 

50 
1,179 

64 

1,083 

33 
743 

41 

tcT 

IB 

1.178 

46 

6 

782 

630 

7 

0 

Orand  total 

31.004 

12;  859 

1,016 

1,210 

655   346  1 

1        ' 

1 

42 

793 

1,866 

83 

236 

3 
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Classification  of  oflensee 


rr.  I.  CLASSES 


Homicide 

Manslaughter 

Negligent  homiddeJI 

Rape 

Attempt  rape 

Robbery 

Attempt  robbery 

AgRravated  assault" 

IlousebrcakinR_. 

Attempt  liousebreaking' 
Larceny,  $100  and  over. 
Larceny,  under  $100. 
Autotheft 


Total,  pt.  1  offenses. 

IT.  a.  rELOKIES 


other  assaults.. 

Arson """ 

Forgery  and  counterfeiting    " 

Fraud " 

Embeiilement.'.l 

V^'d'afiJ^*^.^!"^'^'^**^") 

Weapons 

Prostitution I 

Sex  offenses 

Drug  laws ""I" 

Gambling .1 

Liquor  laws..."!!""^!! 

All  other  offenses 


Total,  pt.  2  felonies 

Orand  total. 


PT.   I.  CLASSES 


Homicide 

Manslaughter "I" 

Negligent  homicide 

Rape 

Attempt  rape 

Robbery 

Attempt  robbery..." 
Aggravated  assault. 

Housebreaking 

Attempt  housebreaking 
Larceny,  $loo  and  over 
Larceny,  under  $100 
Auto  theft 


Total,  pt.  1  classes. 

n.  3.  FELONIES 


Other  assaults 

Arson _.. 

Forgery  and  counterfeYtlng".' 

Fraud 

Enibeulement 

Stolen  property  (rewivliig."' 

etc.) 

Vandalism. " 

Weapons """ 

Prostitution "H 

Sex  offenses 

Drug  laws ""'. 

Gambling 

Liquor  laws I.         

All  other  offenses. 


Total,  pt.  2  (clonics. 
Orand  total . 


Cri 


January 

February 

March.. 

April "'_ 

May Ill- 
June... 

July ','_" 

August . 

September. ..'.',' 

October 

November "111" 

December I""' 


Total_.. 
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Actual  pt.  1  offenses  and  pt.  t  felonies  cleared,  by  Mntt-Continued 
FISCAL  YEAR  1966 


nt 
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clearance  rates,  by  month,  calendar  years  1960,  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964.  1965,  and  1966 

CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  ' 


A  [•  inth 


1060 


51.5 
60.8 
60.1 
65.3 
62.8 
78.0 
58.7 
62.1 
52.7 
59.7 
54.2 
4a2 


1961 


1962 


60.4 


61.1 
61.  0 
42.1 
42.8 
53.4 
4.S.8 
48.7 
59.8 
57.8 
46.3 
48.2 
49.1 

61.0 


51.4 
46.3 
45.1 
48.8 
53.3 
49.6 
48.6 
38.5 
46.0 
47.3 
38.1 
33.1 


1963 


45.0 


44.2 
46.3 

54.7 
51.0 
39.8 
43.7 
39.4 
36.5 
45.9 
35.5 
37.1 
27.0 

41.0 


1964 


34.4 

47.4 
35.9 
43.2 
52.2 
43.9 
39.0 
37.8 
43.6 
31.5 
27.8 

sae 

88.3 


1966 


27.9 
44.7 
45,3 
27.7 
38.7 

3as 

28.4 
25.2 
28.6 
28.2 
18.6 
23.0 

30.3 


1966 


28.3 
24.5 
34.6 
26.8 
32.6 
36.7 
23.2 
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Crime  clearance  raUt,  by  month,  calendar  yeara  1960,  1961,  1962,  196S,  1964,  1965,  and  1966— Continued 


PT.  I  OFVINSBS I 


Month 

1980 

I98I 

1962 

1963                 1964 

1966 

1966 

January 

gas 

87. 2 

«.i 

MO 
M.1 
3&9 

sai4 

S0.1 

lai 

S«l7 
t8.0 
41.7 

4as 

49.0 
45.0 
4fi.2 

<a2 

610 
43.3 

4as 

47.8 

87. » 
4&8 

48lI 
4&7 
4&1 

46l2 
44.8 
36.9 
47.7 
47.8 
39.3 
36.9 

44.0 
4&8 
Ml! 
47.6 
39.6 
42.3 
39.4 
35.5 
4&.0 
36.S 
41.2 
31.6 

.     36.4 
47.0 
37.0 
43.1 
49.0 
4L4 
38.2 
38.4 
42.2 
36.6 
31.8 
33.4 

29.9 
46.0 
45.8 
3a3 
401 
31.4 
29.4 
26.2 
27.4 
29.3 
20.6 
219 

FebniMy . 

March..: Z... 

AnrU 

May '".'.'. 

June . 

29.  S 

27.  J 
26.2 

■ir.» 

30. » 

July ,.. 

Aagnst 

36.3 
39.9 

September 

October 

NoTcmber 

TotaL.„ 

49.7 

47.8 

4&0 

41.3 

39.2 

3L6 

PT. 

I   OFFENSES  CLEARED,  BY  FISCAL  YEARS 

Percent  cleared 

Clniaiacstion 

Prior  to  Mallory  decision  > 

After  Mallory  decision 

1 

1963 

1963 

1964 

1956 

1956 

1967 

1968 

1950 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 

Criminal  homicide: 

(a)  Murder 

919 

loao 

100.0 
96.6 
7a5 
82.2 
'I&3 

39.9 
33.8 
31.9 

49i3 

88.3 

loao 
loao 

92.9 
68.6 
81.3 
37.6 

319 

23.2 

97.3 
100  0 
96.9 
916 
57.5 
86.1 
410 

38.3 
319 

26.9 

loao 
loao 
loao 

93.4 
613 

8&5 
62.6 

42.2 
4a3 

28.4 

915 

loao 
loao 

91.8 
50.2 
86l8 
6L1 

37.7 
36.8 
38.7 

96l8 

loao 
loao 

92.0 
618 
8a8 
47.2 

41.9 
3&8 
317 

92.2 

loao 
loao 

91.9 
61.3 
84.3 

«a6 

414 

406 
31.9 

89.8 
100  0 

loao 

82.3 
610 
8&2 
516 

38.8 
404 
41.2 

97.2 

loao 

lOOO 
912 
61.0 
819 
43.7 

36.8 
39.8 
28.7 

91.1 

100.0 

loao 

87.8 
52.7 
79.9 
411 

29.4 
310 
36.7 

916 

loao 
loao 
9a7 

602 

.     79.9 

42.2 

29.3 
314 
29.3 

918 

"iod'o" 

901 
47.6 
81.3 
310 

26.4 
312 
28.9 

97.1 

loao 

lOOO 
8&4 
419 
81.0 
315 

19.6 
32.3 
300 

916 

loao 

92.9 
79.2 
39.3 
78.3 
27.0 

19.6 
313 
26.3 

(b)  Man^liuighter.. 

03.  S 

<r)   Nngllg«nt  hmnli-Hl4> 

100.(1 

Rape. 

Robbery 

Aggravated  assault 

Hoosebrealcing ... 

Larceny,  theft: 

(a)  Orand  larceny 

12.9 
23..^ 
17.1 

(b)  Petit  larceny 

Auto  theft 

Total 

46.0 

49.4 

66.6 

502 

4a6 

6L0 

5Z5 

48.3 

417 

413 

4a9 

38.1 

311 

>  Includes  murder,  nonnegligent  manslaugliter,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault,  housebreukine,  larceny  ($50  and  over),  and  auto  theft. 


'  Includes  all  crime  index  offenses  and  also  negligent  homicide,  carnal  Icnowiedgo 
and  petit  larceny. 
>  MaUort  v.  UniUd  States,  decided  June  24, 1957. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERINa  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1966 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  16559)  to  amend 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  sea  grant 
colleges  and  programs  by  initiating  and 
supporting  programs  of  education  and 
research  in  the  various  fields  relating  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Morsx. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
Pong  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  order  previously 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 26. 1966.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINAnONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  22. 1966: 

Department  or  Justice 

Robert  M.  McRae,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee  vice  Marlon  Speed  Boyd,  re- 
tired. 

Postmasters 

I  nominate  the  following-named  persons 
to  be  postmasters: 

nxiNois 
Henry  W.   McOee,   Chicago,   HI.,  In  place 
of  H.  H.  Semrow,  resigned. 

B:ENTXrCKT 

Archie  Slone,  Plppa  Passes,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  Manls  Slone,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Myra  E.  Taylor,  GastonvUle,  Pa..  In  place 
of  Edith  Carter,  retired. 

Richard  J.  Evans,  Peckvllle,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  Benjamin  Shaute,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Maurice  A.  Peck,  Jr.,  Charleston,  Tenn., 
In  place  of  J.  C.  Shelton,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Jewel  M.  M.  Brooks.  Hart.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  Herbert  Williams,  resigned. 


fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89- 
372,  approved  March  18,  1966. 

Alexander  Harvey  n,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  22, 1966: 
Department  op  Justice 

Frank  A.  Kaufman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Maryland  to 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latcli, 
DJ3..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

OpeTi  77iou  Tnfne  eyes,  that  I  may 
behold  VMtidrow  things  out  of  Thy 
law. — Psalm  119:  18. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  didst 
lead  our  fathers  through  the  wilderness 
into  the  promised  land,  we  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  providential  care  from  that  day 
to  this.  Thpu  didst  guide  them  with  n 
pillow  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillow  of  fire 
by  night,  and  caused  them  to  dwell  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  most  high.  As  Thou 
didst  bestow  upon  them  the  blessing  of 
Thy  law,  as  Thou  didst  pour  out  upon 
them  the  gifts  of  Thy  spirit,  as  Thou 
didst  lead  them  in  the  way  of  Thy  com- 
mandments— so  teach  us  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps  that  we,  like  them,  may 
seek  after  truth,  strive  to  deal  justly,  to 
love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  and 
reverently  with  Thee. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  love  Thy 
law  and  live  Thy  life  that  the  benediction 
of  Thy  peace  and  the  blessing  of  Thy 
presence  may  rest  upon  us  and  upon  our 
Nation  now  and  always.   Amen. 


September  22, 


THE  JOt](RNAL 
The  Journal  of  the 
terday  was  read  and 


{)roceedings  of  yes 
approved. 


tf^e 


MESSAGE  FROA^ItHE  SENATE 

A  message  from 
Arrington,  one  of  its 
that    the    Senate    h 
amendment  a  bill  of 
following  title: 

H.R.9976.  An    act    to 
September  2,  1964. 


1th 


The  message  also  a 
Senate  had  passed,  wi>, 
which  the  concurrency 
requested,  bills  of  the 
lowing  titles: 

H.R.  14019.  An  act  to 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1 
dltlonal  appropriations, 
poses;  and 

H.R.  15857.  An  act  to 
of  Columbia  Police  and  I 
of  1958  to  Increase  sali 
members  of  the  Metroj. 
and  the  Plre  Department 
poses. 


imend  the  Foreign 

8,  to  authorize  ad- 

md  for  other  pur- 

fcend  the  DUtrlct 
^     men's  Salary  Act 
les  of  officers  and 
litan   Police   force 
ihd  for  other  pur- 


la  r|. 


The  message  also  a 
Senate  agrees  to  the  i 
House  to  a  bill  of  the 
lowing  title: 

S.3510.  An  act  to  a„^, 
of  the  Interior  to  study 
deslrablUty  of  a  Connc 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  _ 
Massachusetts.    Vermont 
shire,  and  for  other 


jounced  that  the 

ai  lendments  of  the 

i  senate  of  the  fol- 


uth*lze 


Connect!  aut 


the  Secretary 

the  feasibility  and 

=iut  River  National 

Stqties  of  Connecticut, 

Bnd    New    Hamp- 


Colui  jibia 


The  message  also  an, 
Senate  had  passed  bills 
olutlon  of  the  following 
the   concurrence   of 
quested: 

S.  293.  An  act  to  authoi: 
ment  of  a  public  college 
and  a  public  community 
lege  In  the  District  of  Colu. 

S.  2709.  An  act  to  name 
ministration  hospital  loca 
W.  Va.,  the  "LouU  A.  Johni; 
erans'  Hospital "; 

S.3485.  An  act  to 
act  of  July  23,  1965  (ch 

S.  3704.  An  act  to 

of  a  medal  in  comme .. 

tion  ->t  Ellis  Island  as"a 
of  Liberty  National 
N.T.; 

S.  3823.  An  act  to  provii 
Ipatlon  of  the  Department 
the   construction  and   oj 
prototype  desalting  plant 
pose;  and 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  reso 
the  President  to  designate 
year  as  "NatlonaJUNlCEF 


pur  Jpses. 


amend 


-  provicla 
1  commemoratipb 
"  p»rt 


OF 


BXPEDITTODS  NATUR. 

ALIEN  MEMBERS 

FORCES 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Mr, 
unanimous  consent  to 
for  1  minute  and  to 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.    PEIQHAN.      Mr 
united  States  today  has 
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Senate  by  Mr. 
Jerks,  announced 

passed  without 
the  House  of  the 


imend   the   act  of 


lounced  that  the 

amendments  in 

of  the  House  is 

House  of  the  fol- 


an^ibunced  that  the 
Und  a  joint  res- 
titles,  in  which 
tl^   House   is  re- 


; 


;e  the  estabUsh- 

iarts  and  sciences 

a|ttd  vocational  col- 


Khe  Veterans'  Ad- 
fl  in  Clarksburg, 
•n  Memorial  Vet- 


>  section  3  of  the 

g-te,  69  Stat.  368); 

for  the  striking 

of  the  deslgna- 

■  of  the  Statue 

Monun  qnt  In  New  York, 

i 

provlc^  for  the  partlc- 

*  the  Interior  In 

opei4tlon  of  a  large 

af^d  for  other  pur- 


men  and  women  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces  overseas.  Almost  half  that  num- 
ber are  serving  in,  over,  or  around  the 
area  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam.  They  are 
engaged  in  the  defense  of  free  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  that  troubled  part 
of  the  world.  They  risk  their  lives  and 
many  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  that 
faraway  land  as  a  symbol  of  our  resolu- 
tion to  punish  aggression;  and  to  give 

r^H^.i"^  ^  ^i*"^^  potential  aggressors 
and  hope  to  other  potential  victims  that 
the  cherished  principles  which  are  the 

Sf  «!??rt  °i  }^I^^  throughout  the 
world  will  be  defended. 

Many  of  those  who  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces  have  not  yet  been  granted  citizen- 
snip  in  the  country  whose  uniform  they 
so  proudly  wear.  In  initiating  steps  to 
^^ZlT  *K^*  situation.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  permit  the  expeditious 
naturalization  of  alien  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  served  or  are 
serving  during  the  current  period  of 
hostihties. 

My  bill  wUl  amend  the  basic  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  by 
grantmg  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  have  served  honorably  since 
January  1,  1963,  the  same  exemptions 
from  certain  requirements  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws  as  have  been  granted  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World 
war  n  and  the  Korean  hostilities 

My  biU  retains  the  essential  require- 
ments which  relate  to  good  moral  char- 
acter, attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  understanding  of  the 
English  language,  generaUy  applicable  to 
all  who  petition  for  U.S.  citizenship.  My 
Dm  eluninates  the  requirements  of  mini- 
mum age,  periods  of  State  or  national 
residence,  technical  court  jurisdiction, 
and  the  30-day  waiting  period  between 
petitionmg  and  final  naturalization 

Any  person  who  was  enlisted  or  in- 
ducted into  the  Armed  Forces  within  the 
United  States  is  also  exempted  from  the 
general  unmigration  requirement  that  he 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence.  Hon- 
orable current  service  or  honorable  dis- 
charge, if  separated  from  the  services,  is 

^^  ^f^^u^'^  °^  ^"  applicants  who  are 
benefited  by  my  bill. 

fitHn^*"^  i*'  ^  ^^y  "'^^  "  ^  altogether 
fittmg  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this 
I  will  call  up  this  legislation  for  consid- 
?5;^n?sday'     ""     -'x-'nmittee     next 
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resoliitson  to  authorize 
Qotober  31  of  each 


Dti^.' 


^yJZAIlON  OP 
THE  ARMED 


!!l>eaker,  I  ask 
adqress  the  House 
revise  and  extend 

thiie  objection  to 
ge^leman    from 


Speaker,    the 
ajibost  1  million 


PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY  AND  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute. 

tvJ^l^^^^^^^^-    ^  ^^^  objection  to 
SuisSf'    ''    *^^    ^^""^'"^'^    '™» 
There  was  no  objection. 

u^J\^^^°^^-    ^'■-  Speaker.  I  take  this 

time  to  announce  a  change  in  the  pro- 

fh!f  ;*  °"  yesterday  we  had  announced 

\}^  y?  finished  the  Reserve  bill,  we 

^^i^H''  'T2  ^^'  ^°^  consideration  Z- 
day  besides  the  one  previously  listed  on 

iZ^^^^  "1**^^'  ^^  Chamizal  Memorial 
w^^^-  ^^  announced  we  were  add- 
ing the  Tijuana  River  flood  control  proj- 


ect, plus  H.R.  12047.  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  2- 
hour  general  debate  provided  on  the  lat- 
ter measure,  and  further  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  tomorrow  is  a  very  sacred  day 
in  the  Jewish  Congregation,  and  we  had 
previously  committed  ourselves  not  to 
have  a  session  on  that  day.  we  would  like 
to  announce  that  the  latter  bill  will  not 
be  called  up  today. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

f.^'^^'^^-   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

.r^u\^^v^;   ^-  Speaker,  does  this 
apply  to  the  rule  upon  the  bill  as  well' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  applies  to  the  rule  as 
well. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  I  un- 

fin'rf ^^"n^  ^Tj  ^^  "^e.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1007,  to  bring  up  the  so-called  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  biU 
IS  a  privileged  matter,  and  if  it  is  not 
programed,  then  the  genUeman  handUng 
the  rule  or  any  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  may  caU  it  up  as  a  privileged 
matter  Is  my  understanding  correct 
about  that? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman's  un- 
derstanding is  correct.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  recognition  is  with  the  Chair 
where  there  are  two  similar  preferen- 
tial matters,  but  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing is  correct  that  after  7  legisla- 
tive days  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee could  call  it  up. 

If  it  were  a  question  of  recognition,  if 
the  same  preferential  status  existed  at 
the  same  time,  recognition  rests  with  the 
Chair. 

Mr  COLMER.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  rulmg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  that,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield  to  me  I 
should  like  to  serve  noUce  now  on  the 
majority  leadership  that  if  this  resolu- 
tion is  not  programed  at  a  reasonably 
early  date,  I  shall  exercise  that  privilege 
as  the  one  who  is  designated  to  handle 
this  rule. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  announce  further  that  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week  wm  be  announced 
later  in  the  day. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIA'nONS 
1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  any  day  next  week  to  consider 
a  joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
«ie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
fu  reserving  the  right  to  object,  could 
the  distmguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  give  us  some 
idea  as  to  how  long  this— what  is  It?— 
fourth  or  fifth  continuing  appropriation 
will  provide  for?    Will  It  be  30  days  or 
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60  days?    Just  what  does  the  gentleman 
have  In  mind? 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  knows,  we  have  one  regular 
bill  for  1967  yet  to  come  before  the 
House — t^it  Is  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  Judiciary  bill — and  that  Is 
scheduled  to  be  taken  up  by  the  House  a 
week  from  next  Monday,  October  3. 
This  clears  all  the  bills  except  the  final 
supplemental  which  will  Include  funds 
for  education,  both  elementary  and 
secondary,  and  the  antipoverty  program. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
meet  on  Monday,  September  26,  and  fix 
the  date.  This  is  something  for  the 
whole  committee  to  recommend  and  re- 
port to  the  House. 

However,  I  have  consulted  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

It  was  agreed  between  us  that  we 
ought  to  have  time  to  finish  all  our  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  appropriations,  as  of 
October  15,  but  In  order  to  be  a  little 
safer,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
bills  could  not  possibly  be  signed  by  the 
President  by  that  date,  while  the  target 
for  completing  all  bills  would  be  tho  15th 
we  decided  to  suggest  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution  should  extend  until  Oc- 
tober 22,  which  would  give  time  to  the 
President  to  dispose  of  the  bills  when 
they  reach  his  desk. 

Mr.  OERAIjD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  yield  further? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OERAIiD  R.  FORD.  As  I  recall. 
In  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Labor,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives excluded  any  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  bill  for  fiscal  year 
-1967,  as  It  passed  the  House,  did  not  con- 
tain any  funds  for  the  Teachers  Corp.  It 
was  Included,  however,  in  the  continuing 
resolution,  because  the  purpose  of  the 
continuing  resolution  is  not  to  stop  on- 
going programs  but  to  operate  them  at 
the  minimum  level  pending  final  disposi- 
tion in  the  regular  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  fur- 
ther ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee:  the  continuation  of  ex- 
pendltiires  for  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  in  fiscal  year  1967  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  The  House  earlier  in  this 
session  approved  funds  for  fiscal  1966  for 
the  Teachers  Corps.  Those  funds  were 
carried  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1966,  approved  on  May 
13,  1966.  The  Congress  has  not  stopped 
this  program.  The  House  has  acted  to 
stop  it  In  fiscal  1967  in  the  regiilar  bill. 
If  the  other  body  acts  as  the  House  did, 
that  will  of  course  stop  the  Teachers 
Corps  program. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentlonan  from  Texas  know  how  much 
momey  has  been  spent  In  fiscal  year  1967 
for  the  Teachers  Corps,  such  amount,  of 
course,  being  contruy  to  the  will  of  the 
House  of  Representatives?     Could  the 


chairman  give  us  that  figure  as  of  yester- 
day or  a  week  ago  or  some  recent  date? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  did  r^t  anUclpate  the 
question  and  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
amount  available  to  me  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  upon  inquiry,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  obUgatlons  in  fiscal  1967  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  under  the  continuing 
resolution  through  September  30 — esti- 
mated through  that  date — total  approxi- 
mately $835,000.  We  secured  that  figure 
by  telephone  from  the  Department. 

It  may  have  been  obligated  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  House  on  one 
bill— the  Labor-HEW  bill— but  it  was 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  House  on  a  previous  bill  when  the 
money  was  originally  made  available. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add  that  the 
House  concurred  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lutions that  have  been  operative  since 
June  30,  1966  and  under  the  terms  of 
which  the  Teacher  Corps  was  authorized 
to  continue. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  believe  I 
ought  to  correct  the  Record  a  bit.  The 
expenditures  which  were  authorized  by 
the  Congress  only  involved  through  June 
30,1966.  Let  me  ask  the  chairman  this: 
At  what  rate  are  they  spending?  Are 
they  spending  at  the  rate  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  or  are  they  spending  at 
some  reduced  rate?  Do  they  have  these 
teachers  all  over  the  coimtry  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  President  proposed  in  Janu- 
ary? On  what  basis  are  they  spending? 
Mr.  MAHON.  They  are  not  spending 
at  the  rate  of  the  President's  budget — 
they  are  not  authorized  to  do  that.  They 
are  spending  far  below  the  rate  of  the 
President's  budget,  because  they  cannot 
go  above  the  rate  for  fiscal  year  1966, 
which  is  far  below  the  rate  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  not  the 
chairman  feel,  in  light  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  House,  that  they  should  not 
be  continuing  this  program  during  this 
interim  period? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  have  the  tradi- 
tional, conventional  type  continuing  res- 
olution, similar  to  the  ones  we  have  had 
from  year  to  year  unfer  various  admin- 
istrations and  various  circumstances. 
The  continuing  resolution  is  not  designed 
to  stop  programs  or  to  initiate  programs, 
but  to  permit  continuation  of  programs 
which  are  in  progress  imtil  both  bodies 
oi  Congress  take  final  action  in  due 
course  in  the  regular  bills.  That  is  the 
situation  In  respect  to  the  Teachers 
Corps. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  per- 
sonally very  surprised  that  in  the  contin- 
uing resolution  the  House  approves  a 
provision  which  is  completely  contrary 
to  the  action  taken  previously  by  the 
House  on  a  specific  program.  I  do  not 
imderstand  it,  I  must  say.  I  believe  it 
might  be  wise — and  It  could  be  done,  I 
suspect — that  when  the  further  continu- 
ing resolution  Is  submitted  here  perhaps 
we  ought  to  again  seek  to  express  the  will 
of  the  House  so  far  as  this  program  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  matter  can  be  dis- 
cussed when  the  continuing  resolution  Is 
before  the  House  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ttexas? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  Is  the  last  of  these 
continuing  resolutions,  and  how  many- 
have  we  had  this  year  up  to  this  point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  had  one  for  July 
and  August,  and  one  for  September.  This 
would  be  the  third  and  I  believe  the  last. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  It  been  determined, 
does  the  gentleman  know,  whether  this 
session  of  Congress  is  to  recess  and  come 
back  as  a  lameduck  session  after  the 
election?  If  so,  then  why  not  go  on  con- 
tinuing until  the  last  of  the  year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  cannot  look  into  the 
crystal  ball  nor  can  I  tell  when  the  Con- 
gress may  authorize  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram or  when  the  Congress  may  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  program,  and  so 
on.  So,  not  being  able  to  see  Into  the 
future,  I  cannot  say  what  will  develop,  but 
I  certainly  do  hope  that  we  may  adjourn 
sine  die  by  the  15th  of  October.  But  that 
is  not  my  decision  to  make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  Idea  as  to  what  happened  to 
the  President's  statement  of  August  25. 
1965,  in  which  he  said  that  Congress 
would  be  out  of  Washington  by  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fiscal  year,  on  July  1. 
1966? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
President  probably,  like  many  of  the  rest 
of  us,  likes  to  look  to  the  future  with 
optimism.  The  estimate  In  this  case  was 
overly  optimistic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  more 
pathetic  than  a  disillusioned  optimist. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PLEBISCITE  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  5  Republicans  and  5 
Democrats,  today  have  or  will  Introduce 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  admission  into 
the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  th<' 
original  States,  of  the  Commonwealth  ol 
Puerto  Rico.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
can  be  described  as  a  historic  move.  Onlv 
time  will  tell.  However,  I  think  it  can 
be  described  as  a  significant  move.  There 
is  no  thought  on  the  part  of  any  of  us  to 
thrust  statehood  upon  anyone,  but  if  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  their  wisdom  de- 
cide to  apply  for  permanent  membership 
in  the  family  of  American  States,  then  I 
think  that  they  are  entitled,  in  expressing; 
that  choice,  to  know  all  of  the  doors  in 
Congress  are  not  sealed  and  that  there  is 
a  welcome  mat  ready  for  them.  With 
that  knowledge  I  think  they  can  vote 
more  intelligently  in  their  upcoming 
plebiscite.  I  can  only  say  for  myself  that 
I- am  reformed.  Eighteen  months  ago  I 
was  opposed  to  statehood.  Now  I  am  an 
ardent  advocate  of  it,  because  I  think  In 
the  long  nm  of  this  Nation's  history  and 


In  the  history  of  the  wo  ild  we  are  going  to 


be  much  better  off 
American   citizens   a 
manently  to  our  side 
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those  3  million 
cemented  per- 


THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  EDWARD  F 
HOB, 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revbe  and  extend  my 
remarks.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objectic  n. 
Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  to  report  to  tha  House  the  pass- 
ing of  Archbishop  Ecward  P.  Hoban 
archbishop  of  the  diocEfee  of  Cleveland,' 
who  for  many  years  iui  served  as  spir- 
itual shepherd  of  the  C  atholic  people  of 
northeast  Ohio. 

Archbishop  Hoban  c^fne  to  Cleveland 
more  than  25  years  ago  Bnd  during  that 
period  the  diocesan  gipwth  was  phe- 
nomenal. Under  Archbishop  Hoban's 
direction  scores  of  new  Oatholic  parishes 
were  opened  within  tHe  diocese,  and 
many  CathoUc  instltutl<  hs  were  expand- 
ed throughout  the  area  of  northeastern 
7.?;^.  "^*  orphanages,  hew  infant  care 
facilities,  new  nursing  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  new  treatnitot  centers  for 
those  afflicted  with  the  (Jread  disease  of 
cancer  came  into  being. 

Archbishop  Hoban  wakmore  than  just 
a  spiritual  leader  of  thf  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  his  diocese,  he  ^  a  community 
leader  who  understood  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  message  of  Mount  Sinai  and 
^fO  "ved  his  every  dav  in  accordance 
With  the  principle  of  ihe  brotherhood 
of  man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God 

His  was  a  warm  and  e^aging  person- 
ality that  will  be  sorely  missed  on  the 
Cleveland  scene.  He  possessed  a  ready 
wit  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  for 
the  plight  of  the  undenbrlvileged 

Archbishop  Edward  P.  Hoban  partic- 
ularly was  proud  of  the  tact  that  during 
his  service  to  the  diocepe  of  Cleveland 
the  seminary  facilities  of  ithe  diocese  were 
greatly  improved  and  expanded,  and  as 
a  consequence,  many  web  drawn  to  the 
religious  vocation.  [ 

His  was  a  life  of  reat  fulfillment  In 
the  practical  as  well  tk  the  spiritual 
sense.  He  was  a  priest  among  priests 
and  who  earned  by  reason  of  his  hu- 
mility and  his  spiritual  jeal  the  respect 
of  the  men  of  all  faithfe,  and  from  all 
other  stations  of  life. 

Archbishop  Hoban  was  1  man  of  hum- 
ble beghinlngs  who  rose  to  the  heights 
of  achievement  in  life,  ifut  who  never 
lost  sight  of  his  eterna  i  destiny  His 
complete  consciousness  li  life  and,  yes 
his  every  action  was  dkectled  and  offered 
to  his  Heavenly  Father. 

The  old  Gaelic  salutati  cin.  "Heaven  Is 
My  Home,"  so  simple,  yet  so  completely 
seems  appropriate  as  we  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  Archbishop  Hoban.  A  son  of  the 
Gael  and  a  spiritual  leader  of  cremen- 
dous  dimension  has  gone  home  for  his 
eternal  reward.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
^,^[- STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.     I  yle|ia  to  the  dis- 


Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hke  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    Ohio    IMr 
Sweeney]. 

Until  this  moment  I  had  not  heard  the 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  our  beloved 
archbishop. 

Bishop  Hoban  was  a  personal  friend  of 
my  family's  and  this  news  comes  to  me 
as  a  great  personal  shock.  The  arch- 
bishop's record  as  a  builder  of  schools 
churches,  and  hospitals  is  unparalleled 
m  our  times.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
great  love  of  youth  and  possessed  great 
foresight. 

In  the  district  that  I  represent  he 
spearheaded  the  spiritual  growth  of  our 
rehgion  by  not  only  satisfying  the  spirit- 
ual needs  of  the  present  but  always  with 
the  thought  in  mind  of  the  needs  of  the 
next  generation. 

Archbishop  Hoban's  death  is  not  only 
a  loss  to  his  beloved  people  in  the  diocese 
of  Cleveland  but  also  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  All  that  knew  him  were  most 
fortunate  that  Bishop  Hoban  passed 
their  way. 

I  extend  to  members  of  his  Immediate 
family  my  deepest  and  most  personal 
sorrow. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
my  colleagues  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweene-st 
and  Mr.  Stanton]  have  paid  tribute  to 
Archbishop  Hoban  of  Cleveland  whom 
death  had  taken  in  the  88th  year  of  a 
life  of  dedication  and  noble  achieve- 
ments. I  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues in  tribute  to  a  great  man  and  a 
magnificent  churchman,  of  whom  those 
at  his  birthplace  were  always  proud. 

Archbishop  Hoban  will  be  remembered 
in  Chicago,  Rockford.  111.,  and  Cleveland 
as  a  builder  of  schools,  churches,  and 
hospitals.  His  Ufe  was  dedicated  to  re- 
ligious and  community  service  The 
lives  of  both  clergy  and  laity  are  richer 
because  Archbishop  Edward  Francis 
Hoban  has  hved.  Cardinal  Mundelein 
of  Chicago  referred  to  him  as  his  "right 
hand. 

Like  many  of  the  CathoUc  hierarchy 
he  was  the  child  of  working  class  par- 
ents. His  father,  William  Hoban,  was 
a  shoemaker.  The  boy,  one  of  eight  chil- 
dren, was  educated  hi  a  Chicago  paro- 
chial school,  St.  Ignatius  High  School 
He  studied  for  the  priesthood  at  St 
Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore,  to  which 
he  was  dh-ected  by  Archbishop  Feehan 
of  Chicago.  Archbishop  Quigley  sent 
him  to  Rome  for  advanced  studies  in 
Philosophy  and  sacred  theology. 

Upon  his  return  from  Rome,  Father 
Hoban  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Quig- 
ley Preparatory  Seminary. 

As  a  Chicagoan,  I,  therefore,  associate 
myself  with  my  colleagues  from  Cleve- 
land in  tribute  to  this  great  man  whose 
Influence  will  survive  In  the  lives  of  aU 
of  us  and  whose  monuments  are  the 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  built  by 
Archbishop  Edward  Francis  Hoban 
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In  which  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Archbishop  Hoban. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPRESENTATIVE  STALBAUM  SUB- 
MITS LEGISLA110N  TO  PROTECT 
OUR  LAKES  PROM  THE  DEPREDA- 
TIONS OF  POLLUTION 
Mr.  STALBAUM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  STALBAUM.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  legislation  today  to  protect 
our  lakes  from  the  depredations  of  pollu- 
tion.   While  I  am  particularly  concerned 
w-ith  the  Great  Lakes,  this  legislation 
also  authored  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son, would  include  lakes  in  aU  parts  of 
the  Nation. 

Titled  the  "National  Lakes  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966,"  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  nationwide  lake  study  and  recommend 
to  Congress  lake  areas  that  would  be  in- 
cluded in  a  network  of  lakes  under  local 
State,  and  Federal  supervision.  To  be 
known  as  the  National  Lake  Areas  Sys- 
tem, this  coordinated  approach  would 
place  major  emphasis  on  poUution  abate- 
ment, shoreline  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  tlie  recreational  potential  of  the 
lakes  themselves. 

Deterioration  of  a  lake  accelerates  as 
the  amount  of  its  privately  owned  shore- 
line increases.  Today,  only  5  percent  of 
the  total  shoreline  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est 250  natural  lakes  is  held  by  govern- 
mental units  and  accessible  to  the  public 
It  is  clear  that  unrestricted  development 
of  lakes  must  be  checked  or  the  Nation 
wUl  forfeit  a  vital  part  of  its  water  supply 
The  National  Lake  Areas  System  would 
raise  a  protective  umbrella  over  these 
lakes  and  the  people  and  Industries  who 
depend  on  them. 

An  equally  Important  feature  of  the 
National  Lakes  Preservation  Act  of  1966 
is  its  provision  for  intensive  study  of  the 
pollution  problems  lakes  are  prone  to  de- 
velop. The  knowledge  acquired  through 
research  into  lake  sciences  would  be  used 
not  only  to  ward  off  further  degradation 
but  also  to  revive  those  lakes  which  have 
already  succumbed. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  STEP  HAS  BEEN 
TAKEN  BY  THE  CORN  REFINING 
INDUSTRY 


tmgulshed  gentleman  froii;  Ohio 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnois.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  so  desire  have  5  legislative  days 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant step  has  been  taken  by  the  com 
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refining  Industry  through  the  Com  Re- 
finers Association,  formerly  the  Com 
Industries  Research  Foundation.  By 
adopting  a  statement  of  policy  reflect- 
ing an  imderstandlng  of  the  responsi- 
bility owed  by  the  industry  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  by  committing  itself 
to  efforts  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
importance  of  American  agriculture,  the 
association  has  made  a  progressive  con- 
tribution toward  the  needed  develop- 
ment of  cooperation  between  the  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  personally  pleased  that  the  Corn 
Refiners  Association  Is  the  first  agricul- 
turally oriented  Industry  group  to  adopt 
such  a  posture  because  one  of  Its  leading 
members,  Com  Products  Co.,  operates 
substantial  facilities  in  my  district,  at 
Peking.  HI.  The  com  refining  industry 
produces  virtually  all  of  the  comstarch, 
com  sugar,  com  syrup,  corn  oil,  and  hull 
and  gluten  livestock  feeds  manufactured 
In  the  United  States. 

Too  often  the  American  fanner  has 
been  treated  as  the  stepchild  of  our 
economic  system.  He  has  been  blamed 
for  rising  prices,  although  food  prices 
actually  have  risen  at  a  much  slower 
rate  than  any  other  type  of  commodty 
produced.  The  consumer  falls  to  ap- 
preciate that  the  farmer  makes  available 
the  greatest  supply  of  food  at  the  lowest 
cost  of  any  country  in  the  world.  In- 
dustry often  falls  to  appreciate  that  a 
healthy  agricultural  economy.  Is  the 
foundation  upon  which  booming  Indus- 
trial production  rests. 

American  agriculture  enters  a  new  era 
In  the  years  ahead.  Not  only  will  domes- 
tic demand  for  agricultural  commodities 
be  rising  sharply,  but  the  farmer  will  be 
called  upon  to  be  the  spearhead  of  our 
attack  on  hunger  and  starvation 
throughout  the  world. 

If  the  American  farmer  Is  to  succeed 
In  these  tasks  he  must  have  the  support 
of  the  American  public,  and  to  achieve 
this  goal  the  public  must  be  Informed 
of  the  Importance  of  the  role  agrlctil- 
ture  Is  playing  and  will  be  called  upon 
to  play  in  the  future.  The  action  pro- 
posed by  the  members  of  the  Com  Re- 
finers Association  is  a  worthy  first  effort 
In  this  direction.  They  and  their  en- 
lightened president.  Robert  C.  Llebenow. 
deserve  to  be  heartily  congratulated. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGQS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  20S) 

A^^i!*  »w  ^''^  Canwron 

Ab«raethy  BeU  cutor 

A***"  B«tt8  Cont* 

~'y_  Bow  Cooler 

Anorew*,  BuehaiMUx  Corm*n 

Olenn  ByniM;  Wl«.  Cnley 

Aaplnau  CaU*w«y  Dayla,  o*. 


Dawson 

Dom 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dy«l 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  La. 

BUsworth 

Bvana,  Colo. 

FartMteln 

Pamsler 

Fisher 

Oannata 

QlbboDS 

Gray 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Haiina 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Hfbert 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Keith 

King.  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  343 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


KluczynsU 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Long.  La. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

MeCviUoch 

RonoaUo 

McDade 

RoybM 

MoBwen 

Rumsfeld 

McMiUan 

St  Oennaln 

McVlcker 

Scott 

Mackay 

Senner 

Martin.  AU. 

Sickles 

Martin.  Mass. 

Smith.  Va. 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Stephens 

MlUer 

Stratton 

MlnJc 

Teague,  Tex. 

MoeUer 

Thompson,  N  J 

Morrison 

Toll 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Tuck 

Murray 

Tunney 

O'KonsU 

Tutcn 

Passman 

Walker.  Miss. 

Powell 

Watts 

PurceU 

Willis 

Rees 

WUson,  Bob 

Relnecke 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
have  until  midnight,  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1966,  to  file  a  report  on  KR. 
17899,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  regulatory 
and  supervisory  authority  of  Federal 
agencies  over  Insured  banks  and  Insured 
savings  and  loan  associations,  to  Increase 
the  maximum  amount  of  Insured  ac- 
coimts  or  deposits  to  $15,000,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  this  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  had  to  leave  the  floor  earlier  but 
the  gentleman  has  assured  me  that  he 
has  checked  with  the  minority  members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  is  there  a  minority 
report;  and  If  so.  Is  It  to  be  Included  or 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  know? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  yield,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  matter  It  Is  Included. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object—^ 
and  I  apologize  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas — I  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Texas  re- 
new the  request? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  This  is  the  request 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  to  have  until  midnight 
Saturday,  September  24,  1966,  to  file  a 
report  on  HR.  17899. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


VETERANS'    PENSION    ACT    OP    1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  with  the  House  action  Monday 
on  H.R.  17488.  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act 
of  1966. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  as  a  stanch  advocate  of  the 
liberalization  provided  by  this  bill,  and 
as  a  sponsor  of  even  broader  legislation 
in  this  field.  I  feel  the  overwhelming  vote 
given  this  bill  is  most  commendable.  It 
is  particularly  significant  that  the  ad- 
justment provided  in  the  biU  comes  In 
this  calendar  year.  Those  who  depend 
upon  fixed  Incomes  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  rising  cost  of  living.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  an  obligation  to  insure 
that  the  Nation's  veterans  and  their 
widows,  through  the  pension  structure, 
are  adequately  protected. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  illness,  I  was  not 
able  to  be  recorded  in  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  approval  given  this  bill.  In  view 
of  my  Intense  Interest  in  this  legislation, 
I  wish  the  Record  to  show,  had  I  been 
able  to  be  on  this  floor  at  the  time,  I 
would  have  voted  an  enthusiastic  "aye." 

I  urge  that  the  other  body,  to  which 
the  bill  Is  now  referred,  act  favorably 
before  final  adjournment. 


POST     OFFICE     DELIVERY     POLICY 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district,  and  I  think  of  the 
entire  country,  are  concerned  and  upset 
by  the  present  policy  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  relative  to  mall  delivery  in 
new  residential  areas.  The  Post  Office 
Department's  present  policy  is  to  provide 
delivery  service  on  a  curbline  basis  In 
these  newly  developed  areas  rather  than 
a  house  delivery.  While  the  door  delivery 
service  existing  at  the  time  the  policy 
was  adopted  has  not  been  affected,  thou- 
sands of  new  homes  are  affected  and 
many  of  the  residents  are  just  not  get- 
ting any  mall  service. 

A  dramatic  example  of  the  problem  Is 
Illustrated  In  the  community  of  Wllling- 
boro.  N.J.  An  ordinance  in  the  com- 
munity prohibits  the  erection  of  mall- 
boxes  at  the  curbline.  A  regulation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  prohibits 
house  delivery.  As  a  result  new  residents 
are  not  getting  any  mail  service. 

I  have  talked  personally  to  the  Post- 
master General  and  his  staff  on  this  de- 
manding problem  and  have  been  assured 
that  every  effort  Is  being  made  to  resolve 
It  promptly.  While  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral attributes  the  problem  basically  to 
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a  budgetary  deficiency.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  ttd  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  be  caUed  upon  to  expend 
the  amount  of  money  !«stimated  for  the 
door-to-door  deUvery.    it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  so  many  ihillions  of  dollars 
must  be  expended  In  taking  the  maU 
from  the  curb  to  the  door.     However 
even  If  there  is  additional  cost  involved 
and  if  It  Is  substantial,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  Congress  and  its  authorized 
committees  should  not  make  available 
the  necessary  funds  f<jr  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  bring  etaual  mail  service 
to  citizens  settling  In  iew  communities. 
I  also  find  it  difficult  Mr.  Speaker  to 
reconcile  the  national  drive  for  beautifi- 
cation  witii  Uie  Post  Office  Department's 
drive  to  InstaU  all  maiiner  and  form  of 
mailboxes  In  new  comiJnmiUes  designed 
at  considerable  cost  toi  preserve  the  es- 
thetic values  of  comm^ity  life 

I  call  upon  the  Postnjaster  General  to 
take  whatever  steps  ate  necessary  im- 
mediately to  correct  tUs  inequity  and 
a„/t'"°''.^  *^  ridiciilous  regulation. 
^fU  **l'  }iP°^  '^^  ^BPropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congreij  to  Investigate 
the  needs  for  additionW  funds  and  to 
supply  adequate  money  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  and  existing  services  of  tiie 
Post  Office  Department. 


THE  CHAMIZAL 
HIGHWi 


EMORIAL 


,J^\^^^^^-  ^'•-  i^aker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolv^  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  tiie  Whole  House  on  the 

,^if  °J.»^®  ^"^°"  ^<""  ')«  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  11555)  io  provide  a  bor- 
der  highway  along  the  tls.  bank  of  Uie 
Rio  Grande  in  connectloi-with  the  settie- 
ment  of  th%  Chamizal  bbundary  dispute 

i^^SJ^^  ^"^^'^  States  and  Mexico. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  tlwre  objection  to 

T^asT*"^^'    °'    *^^    sHitleman    from 

There  was  no  objectiorj. 

t>,J!if«M^^P-    The  I  question  is  on 
themotlon  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THB  COMMITTEE  OF  tHE  WHOLE 

i„*^''fw"^^^y'  *^®  Hous((  resolved  Itself 
^u^^^c?"'"™"*^®  o'  "  *  Whole  House 

.mI^h®^*^,  ?L*^^  ^"'"»»  '<"•  *he  con- 
sideration of  tiie  bm,  HH.  11555,  wlUi 
Mn  Charles  H.  Wilson  Ih  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tit «  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Thp  Chair '  recog- 


Texas  [Mr. 

firman,  I  yield 

Is  presented 
lie  Works  In 


nizes  the  genUeman  fr 
Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.    Mr.  C 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  b, 
by  the  Committee  on  Puduc  worics  h 
response  to  a  situation  entirely  unprec- 
edented In  the  history  Ttf  the  U^ted 
States  The  bill  would  fiutiiorize  con- 
struction   of    the    Chamizal    Memorial 

^^u^7  f  ^?"^  *^^  ^-S-  ^^  0'  the  newly 
realined  Intemattonal  b^der  between 
the  United  States  and  MeXo.  at  n  P^ 
Tex.,  and  Juarez,  Mexico,  i  ' 

This  highway  would  rJEt>lace  certain 
connecting  street  and  road  links  which 


no  longer  can  be  used  because  they  now 
lie  outside  the  International  boundaries 
of  the  United  States.  More  signlficantiy 
It  would  connect  three  very  busy  points' 
of  International  entry  and  exit  to  and 
from  the  United  States  with  Ivlexico.  at 
the  busiest  port  of  entry  on  the  entire 

^'^r^^^I^  ^u^^'^  °^  *^^  ^"^^^  states, 
faome  60  mUllon  crossings  occur  annuaUy 
at  these  points. 

The  bill  is  made  necessary  by  the 
Chamizal  Treaty  entered  into  between 
this  country  and  our  neighb.rlng  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  by  which  some  630  acres 
from  the  city  of  El  Paso  were  ceded  to 
Mexico,  ending  a  long-festeriij  dispute 
of  many  years  concerning  the  legal 
boundary  between  our  two  countries 

In  losing  the  territory,  the  city  of  El 
Paso  lost  certain  roads  and  streets  :aat 
connect  with  points  of  International  en- 
try, and  in  addition  lost  some  $27  million 
worth  of  property  from  Its  tax  rolls,  'j.  he 
city  further  deeded  to  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ment  without  charge  a  parcel  of  x^u- 

^V^l^'^'i^^^'  "^^^^^  *t  approximately 
$250,000  for  Federal  use  as  a  border 
station. 

Ambassador  Thomas  Mann  at  the  time 
of  working  out  the  details  of  a  settle- 
ment with  the  citizens  of  El  Paso  Tex 
promised  them  that  he  would  recommend 
to  the  Congress  as  an  adjustment  for 
tnelr  loss  In  tax  revenues,  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  lost  streets  and  roads,  and 
as  a  long-needed  connection  between 
these  points  of  entry  on  our  border,  such 
a  highway  as  this  bill  now  would  au- 
thorize. 

In  1963  and  1964,  during  hearings  be- 
fore our  congressional  committee  on  the 
international  agreement  and  the  en- 
abling legislation,  both  Ambassador 
Mann  and  Boundary  Commissioner  Jo- 
seph Friadkln  testified  as  to  theh-  beUef 
in  the  need  for  such  a  highway  and  urged 
Congress  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  a  bUl  such  as  this  at  the  proper  time. 
The  road,  as  envisioned  in  this  bill 
would  traverse  some  12  »^  miles,  and  the 
estimated  cost  would  come  to  approxl- 
mately  $12  million.  pproxi 

1  "^^  ^^"^^"^  °'  ^^^  legislation  are  seen 
m  the  three  considerations  of  need  fair- 
ness, and  value  to  tiie  United  States. 

First.  Need  for  the  highway  Is  implicit 
In  the  fact  that  El  Paso  is  the  busiest  port 
or  entry  on  our  entire  border.  Sixty  mil- 
lion people  cross  annually  at  the  three 
points  which  tills  road  would  connect. 
This  number  Is  equal  to  almost  one-third 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
It  is  three  times  as  many  as  the  number 
of  tourists  who  come  to  Washington  each 
year.  This  should  give  you  a  fah-ly  good 
Idea  of  the  need. 

*y7^^  E^:  ^°^^^'  Patrol  has  said  that 
the  mobility  of  such  a  highway  would  as- 
fif,  ^."?^*^  patrolling  of  the  border  at 
this  vital  point.  Such  a  highway  was 
first  proposed  In  1927  but  was  incapable 
of  being  built  through  aU  these  years  be- 
cause of  the  long-pending  Chamizal  set- 
tlement and  the  fact  that  the  titie  to  the 
land  was  clouded. 

Second.  A  measure  of  falmess  to  the 
^  of  El  Paso  would  be  provided  by  the 
Federal   construction   of   this   highway 
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through  a  part  of  the  city.  El  Paso  gave 
up  630  acres  willingly  and  freely  to  co- 
operate with  the  U.S.  Govei-nment  in  re- 
moving this  festering  sore  of  recurrent 
conflict  between  our  country  and  the 
neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico 
^o?*®.,,?^'^^  surrendered  approximately 
$27  million  of  property  from  Its  tax  roles 
in  order  to  faclUtate  this  settiement. 
This  obviously  represents  a  considerable 
annual  loss  to  the  city,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  this  highway  will  assist  them  In 
accommodating  to  this  loss. 

Ambassador  Thomas  Mann  and  UJS 
Boundary  Commissioner  Joceph  Priedkin 
both  testified  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
or.  the  Chamizal  Treaty  hi  the  House  and 
Senate  that  they  had  promised  to  recom- 
mend such  a  highway  to  Congress  at  a 
later  date.  El  Paso  is  under  no  illusion 
that  these  men  could  commit  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  basically  a  question  of 
keeping  faith  with  these  citizens  who  co- 
operated so  fully  notwithstanding  the  loss 
to  the  city. 

ITiIrd.  The  value  to  the  United  States 
Is  unquestionable.  The  cost  is  small  in 
comparison.  At  an  estimated  $12  mil- 
lion, It  will  come  to  only  about  20  cents 
for  each  citizen  who  crosses  the  border 
at  this  location  this  year.  And.  it  is  a 
one-time  cost. 

It  will  provide  a  better  fiow  of  traffic 
long  and  sorely  needed,  for  these  60  mil- 
hon  annual  crossings.  And  It  will  great- 
ly improve  the  first  Impression  for  the 
millions  from  Latin  America  who  enter 
our  country  from  that  point  for  visits 
each  year.  El  Paso  Is,  for  much  of  Latin 
i^nerica,  a  window  to  the  United  States 
Moreover,  It  is  an  international  city  for 
many  other  official  visitors. 

There  are  43  nations  of  the  free  world 
which  train  troops  at  Fort  Bliss  and  the 
White  Sands  missile  complex.  The  im- 
pression they  get  at  El  Paso  is  their  im- 
pression of  the  United  States.  Mexico 
has  underway  a  very  impressive  program 
of  development  at  Juarez  on  its  side  of 
the  border.  At  this  point  Mexican  Im- 
provements come  to  about  $8.8  million. 

TT 1^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  recommended  by  the 
U.S.  Boundary  Commission,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  State.  It  is  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  was  unanl- 

S°,l^,!^yj[^P°'^"*  "'y  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

It  obviously  serves  a  true  national 
need,  as  distinguished  from  a  purely 
local  need,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  Impressive  and  impelling  fact  of 
all  Is  the  fact  of  these  60  million  cross- 
ings every  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
Is  gettmg  his  figures  as  to  the  traffic  from 
some  official  source. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Quite  so;  from  the 
U.S.  Boimdary  Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  ttie  U.S.  Boundary 
Commission?  ' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Quite  so,  and  I  believe 
they  are  concurred  hi  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Treasury,  and  C<«nmerce 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  that  (he 
Department  of  State  was  engaged  in 
counting  traffic. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  They  apparently  do. 
along  with  the  Department  ot  Commerce, 
maintain  agencies  that  count  and  make 
numerous     studies.     Including     traffic. 

Additionally,  our  customs  officials  keep 
accurate  records  of  all  crossings  at  our 
ports  of  entry. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Gross]. 

Mi.  gross.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
that  this  highway  has  been  promised  by 
everybody  except  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  when  it 
was  promised  nor  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  promised,  but  appar- 
ently we  In  Congress  are  cut  In  on  the 
crash  landing  after  the  takeoff  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  Mr.  Marm.  and  the 
Lord  knows  how  many  others.  I  resent 
this  sort  of  a  deal. 

When  this  Chamlzal  Treaty  business 
was  before  the  Senate,  Commissioner 
Frledkin,  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  appeared  to 
testify  in  behalf  of  It  and  all  its  Impli- 
cations.   Senator  Smith  said: 

Is  $41  mlUlon-pUu  adequate  to  carry  out 
the  full  terms  of  the  treaty  without  any  other 
request  coming  In? 

Mr.  Prledkln  responded  by  saying: 

Yes,  ma'am,  and  there  Is  a  limitation  which 
the  authorizing  legislation  places  upon  us  of 
$44,900,000. 

Evidently  at  that  time  Mr.  Priedkin 
considered  the  door  closed  to  any  fur- 
ther expenditures.  If  you  can  rely  upon 
the  answer  that  he  gave  Senator  Smith, 
the  deal  was  out  and  over  on  the  basis  of 
$44,900,000  then  requested. 

Where  this  $12  million  request  came 
in  I  do  not  know.  At  what  later  stage, 
how  it  got  In,  when  it  got  In,  I  just  do 
not  know.  But  we  are  here  today  &sked 
to  spend  $12  million  on  a  superhighway 
that  was  never  a  part  of  the  Chamlzal 
Treaty  and  cannot  now  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Chamlzal  Treaty  because  It  was 
an  issue  that  was  never  presented  in  Its 
specifics  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  the  Chamlzal  Treaty 
was  ratified  and  the  money  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  terms  of  that  treaty. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Why  would  this  not 
be  in  the  regular  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram, like  any  other  project? 

B«r.  GROSS.  That  Is  an  excellent 
question.  The  gentleman  asks  why  this 
is  not  In  the  Federal  highway  program. 
I  cannot  answer  It.  Perhaps  someone 
can. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUnnan 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  remark  as  to  whether  or 
not  Congress  was  put  on  notice  at  the 
time  of  the  treaty  and  enabling  legisla- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  quite  clear  frtim  the 
recordings  of  the  hearings  that  both  in 
the  Senate  committee  and  in  the  House 


committee,  both  Ambassador  Mann  and 
Commissioner  Priedkin  responded  very 
directly  to  questions  that  they  did  Intend 
to  come  back  and  ask  for  this  highway. 
If  the  gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  shall 
quote  from  those  conversations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  rather  the  gen- 
tleman would  do  that  on  his  own  time. 
I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]  as 
to  why  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  Federal 
highway  program. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion. The  answer  is  quite  clear  and 
simple.  It  Is  a  separate  case,  made 
necessary  by  an  International  treaty. 
As  such,  it  would  not  come  under  the  reg- 
ular Federal  aid  highway  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  was  a  part  of  the 
international  treaty,  why  was  it  not  so 
stipulated  at  the  time? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  was  not  and  it  could 
not  be  a  part  of  the  international  treaty, 
because  it  appUes  wholly  on  our  side,  In 
the  United  States.  We  did  not  promise 
the  highway  to  Mexico  in  the  treaty. 
Therefore  it  has  no  part  in  the  treaty. 
It  was  so  stipulated,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  himself. 
In  his  presentation  a  few  moments  ago, 
spoke  of  the  streets  and  roads  within  the 
city.  I  believe  In  the  context  of  that 
reference,  and  the  reference  made  to  the 
streets  and  the  roads  within  El  Paso, 
that  this  is  what  was  contemplated,  and 
if  anybody  got  an  idea  there  would  be 
roadways  built,  that  it  was  in  terms  of 
streets  and  roads  within  El  Paso,  and  not 
a  superhighway  to  be  built  along  the 
border. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Number  one.  It  really 
is  not  what  the  gentleman  would  call  a 
superhighway,  which  Is  a  six -lane  high- 
way. This  is  hoped  to  be  a  four-lane 
highway.  We  hope  it  will  be  an  adequate 
one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  a  superhighway 
In  Iowa.  It  may  not  be  a  superhighway 
in  Texas,  but  it  is  a  superhighway  where 
I  come  from. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Perhaps  we  ought  not 
to  get  into  the  degrees  of  superiority,  be- 
cause I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yields  to  no  man  in  that  matter, 
but  let  me  answer  the  gentleman  with 
respect  to  his  statement  that  this  was 
not  so  stipulated  at  the  time.  It  was 
Indeed. 

Mr.  Mann,  the  Ambfissador,  In  answer- 
ing the  specific  question  of  Senator 
Sparkman,  said: 

I  consider  this.  In  effect,  a  p»rt  and  parcel 
of  the  project  itself.  I  personally  hope  that 
In  addition  to  providing  the  right-of-way, 
we  can  also  provide  for  the  City  of  El  Paao 
a  paved  highway  running  along  the  top  of 
this  levee. 


He  was  being  questioned  by  the  head 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Seldxn],  on  the  House 
side.    Mr.  Selden  said : 

Does  the  Senate  bUl,  as  presently  written, 
comply  with  all  agreements  we  have  made 
not  only  with  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
but  with  the  City  of  El  Paso? 

Mr.  Selden  Is  here  and  can  respond  as 
to  exactly  what  the  Congress  was  told 
in  1963  and  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  would  there  then 
be  a  response  from  Mr.  Friedkln  that  if 
$44.9  million  was  made  available  that 
amount  would  be  all  that  he  considered 
the  treaty  or  agreement  would  cost  the 
American  taxpayers? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  Mr.  Fried- 
kin  was  there,  and  did  communicate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  believe  Mr. 
Frledkin  did  not  communicate  with  Am- 
bassador Mann. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  But  he  did.  They 
were  there  together,  both  Frledkin  and 
Ambassador  Mann  testified  that  they 
would  come  back  and  ask  for  the  high- 
way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  Prledkln  was  dealing 
off  the  top  of  the  table,  why  then  did  he 
say  this  is  It.  this  Is  the  deal? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  Uke  to  say  one 
or  two  other  things,  and  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  Will  this 
super  highway  provide  an  avenue  to  the 
Tijuana  Racetrack? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  per- 
haps better  informed  about  the  location 
of  the  Tijuana  Racetrack  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  but  I  believe  it  Is  In 
California. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
the  last  time  I  saw  El  Paso.  Tex.,  was 
in  1917  when  I  was  on  the  way  overseas. 

I  should  still  like  to  have  an  answer 
from  somebody  as  to  whether  the  traffic 
to  a  racetrack  will  go  over  this  highway. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  and  If  that  is  a  serious  question 

Mr.  GROSS.    It  Is  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  suggest  that 
the  Tijuana  Racetrack  is  about  1,000 
miles  from  El  Paso. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  race  track 
there?   Is  It  at  Juarez? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  racetrack  at  Juarez. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  racetrack  at 
Juarez? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  there  may 
be  a  bullring  or  there  may  be  a  race- 
track. There  are  some  hotels.  There 
are  some  restaurants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  admit  that  I  do 
not  know  the  racetracks  very  well  be- 
cause I  do  not  bet  on  the  "bobtails."  I 
still  would  like  to  know  whether  the  high 
life  around  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  that  area 
of  Mexico  Is  to  be  served  by  this  four- 
lane  highway? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  that  if  there  ts  a  racetrack 
or  a  bullring,  there  is  no  connection 
with  the  highway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nobody  would  travel 
this  super  highway  to  get  there?  It 
would  be  closed  to  those  seeking  fun, 
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cSJ^tT*^  amusement  In  Mexico,  is  that 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  aill  came  up  under 

LTf  ^n 'i°!?  °^  ^^  "^*  sl^ort  time  ago 
and  failed  to  get  the  necessary  numl^r 
of  votes  to  pass.  I  ho«e  that  the  House 
today  wm  turn  It  dowiT  again 

the'?enSe°m^^eld?i:  ^"^^™^"'  ^ 
ir^^mSSS^-  ^^«^<f  the  gentleman 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  st  4  have  not  gotten 
an  answer  which  accoSknodates  me  as  to 
why  this  cannot  be  put  in  the  interstate 
JS^'^K  program.  As  I  understand 
from  what  has  been 'paid,  this  is  an 
off^n'?^^*'o^*  gentlen»ftn  said,  with  the 
city  of  El  Paso.  I  did  not  suppose  we 
^uld  make  an  Internltional  agreement 

^Sr^^?-  ''"T  °^  ^  ^^-  Was  It  in  the 
international  agreemen)  with  Mexico,  not 
as  a  tail  onto  the  ori^nal  agreement? 
This  is  what  I  am  tryin"  "    -    - 

Mr.  GROSS.     It  Wi 
part   of   the   Cham 
Treaty. 

Mr.  COLLIER.     It  wi 

Mr.  GROSS.    It  was 

Mr.  COLLIER.     It  Vws  a 
with  El  Paso  subsequently? 

Mr.  GROSS.    This  Ws  a  side  deal 

^  »>r    ;,^*^  ^^  *  side  deal  entered  into 

Com,^i^f ""  ^"^  ^'•-  ^?*<«^'  the  latte? 
Commissioner     of     thi     intPmofi^^Ii 

Boundary  Commlsslo^U  ?p™a^SiHy 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUS 
man,  will  the  gentlemai 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  believe  on 
page  5  of  the  report  therfeHs  IncluS  thS 
A.^"^^  ^IT-  ^^e\&s  pMacArthur  n 
Assistant  Secretary  of  StMe.  which  falrlv 
w^l  spells  out  what  is  a^ake  here,*^1? 

Of  these  projects,  only  Ihe  special  com 

V^:^tTu''''  tUghU^arb?eL*p°S: 
posed  at  the  time  of  the  nfegotlatlon  of  the 
Chamlzal    settlement.     CivJ?  leadere    of    El 

Mann,  then  Ambassador  to  Sfcxlco  and  rr.,r^ 
mlssloner   Prledkln.    U.S.    dTmm°U'lone^°on 


to  find  out. 

certainly  not  a 

Agreement    or 

not? 
ibt. 

an  agreement 


Mr.  Chair- 
I  lyield? 
I  the  gentleman 


make  available  the  $12  million  for  this 
highway  and  take  It  off  the  backs  of  the 
Iowa  taxpayers,  Elinols  taxpayers,  and 
Mississippi  taxpayers 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
mai from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs (Mr.  Selden]. 

,.  ^:  ®^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
S«S  r^f«"e<l  to  the  hearings  on  the 
channel  Implementing  legislation  that 
were  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-Amencan  Affairs. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  subcom- 
mittee  on  February  27.  1964,  Assistant 

fefrS^i'^f^n^'^^"  ^^^^  C.'  iS^n  r?- 
feired  as  follows  to  a  proposed  highway 

wilh  fh*"  '^Jff "^«'°»«  Of  a  possible  settlement 

^™^h  m  *'^,°^  ^'  ^^°-  ^«  «P°ke  about 
the  possibility  of  a  highway  on  top  of  the 

ner  rji^JV'^  the  proposed  new  Hv^r  chaS- 
?  ..nnl  ^'^  I  ''?"'*'  support  such  a  highway 
I  understand  that  it  is  now  under  study  by 

mL  ";?,? "c°^  ^""'^  ^^'^  a«d  the  author- 
ities of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  right-of-way  to  be  acquired  under  the 
pending  bill  for  the  levee  would  pr^fde  the 
right-of-way  required  for  the  Wghway  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Congress  will  later 

torof''th.i'r"'*  '^^'^^^y  "^"^*»K  "^^""e  the 
top  of  this  levee  practically  as  a  featm^e  of 
the  re-located  channel.  leature  of 

«n5Vil^  following  exchange  between  me 
and  Secretary  Mann,  he  again  referred  to 
the  proposed  highway. 
th^«  SELDEN.  Is  the  bill  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  now  before  this  cZmlttee 
t^at^hfv^H'^"'''*  ^^'^  "^«  recommeSo^ 
Stetl^nH  H^*^°.."**"'  ^^  ^^^  Department  of 
State  and  does  it  carry  out  all  our  agreements 
With  Mexico  and  also  with  the  city  o?la?^o1 

th^'.t^o'?'',^,  V*^'  '^^^  **>«  exception  of 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  as  I  stated  in  mv  state- 
naent  here.    I  did  tell  the  people  oT  El  Pal^ 

I  wonM"^"  '  "°'^'*'^'*  '^on^t  the  conga's 
I  would  recommend  to  the  Congress  forlte 
consideration  the  construction  of  tWs  Wgh^ 


the     International     Boundlty 
Commission,    first   discusser 
settlement  with  them 


This  is  the  key  point: 
A  highway  along  the  nev 

&1/-IA  a4- A^       .-1 


rpinrot^H  .7    — "     "=  "ew  pnannel  of  the 


channel  of  the 


and     Water 
the   Chamlzal 


project. 


adds  Mac- 
Itst    of    those 


integral  part  of  the  Chamlzdi 

Ma'cArthurS.'^'  letter  |^rom  Douglas 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  ji 
Arthur's  name  to  the  lust  oi  inose 
who  were  playing  arouAtl  under  th^ 
table  with  this  $12  mijlon  highway 
That  ,s  all  that  adds  to  thL  record  ^' 
h™,!1°"^'*  ^°P^  ^^**  *he  Members  of  the 

fan  for  .,rT  °l,Pf««'d^»^ts  Johnson's 
can  for  cuts  in  Federal  spending  and 
^  View  of  the  fact  that 'the  iSihwSy 
Commission  of  the  great  State  S  TexS 
would  have  no  difficulty. la'im  sure  to 
designattog  this  as  an  inJersTatJ^Sgh- 
way  or  as  a  State  highway    wUl  vote 

anrhi'^v.T'^tt^-  ^  <=4ot^rs 

anythtog  better  that  the  M  rich  State 
Of  Texas  could  do  at  this  ittme  than  to 


clJ^r  thif  «"^";  ^  "^'^  "  ^  perfectly 
oimL-!l^'  Secretary  Mann  put  the  sub- 
nmT^  ^f  °?  "^"''^  *hat  he  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  for  its  consider- 
ation the  construction  of  a  highwav  in 
'^^«"y  of  El  Paso.  Tex.  As  he  sSei 
however  he  could  not  commit  the  Cmi- 
gress— thus,  the  necessity  for  this  bill 

Mr  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
thfc  k"h^^'T  ^?nceming  whether  or  not 
this  body  should  pass  this  bill  today  and 

S.'fmh  ^'"°k'  ^^""^  ^*^e  been  raised  by 
A-xembers  about  the  bill  are  very  toterest- 

'^\T'-  J  ^^^'^  *^«  ^<=tion  thaVSld 
be  taken  here  today  should  be  one  prop- 
erly  judged  and  one  rightly  based  upon 
the  equites  involved.  As  one  reads  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Mann  in  his  negotia- 
tions on  the  Chamlzal  Treaty  at  S  tSe 
of  those  negotiations,  and  of  the  dlstln 
guished  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr" 
fnw°f^. '  ^^*i°"^  questions  come  to  mind 
and  toteresting  points  are  raised     Mr 

^l"^^  ""^^.^^^  *^^"  Ambassador  to 
rnni''°'  ^^  ^^  *°'^'*  recommend  to  the 
Congress  that  this  so-called  memorial 
highway  be  built  but  he  also  pointed  out 
that  he  could  not  commit  the  Congress  of 
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^^^^^^-  ®^^^^'  obviously,  to  such  an 
authorization.  So  It  is,  therefore,  up  to 
^^i^l  to  decide,  as  I  see  it,  what  are 
\^\T^^^^^  involved  here.  I  do  not  see 
m  Ml  Mann  s  suggestion  that  the  Fed- 

^^}r.  ^?ilt'' K^l'"'  °^  ^^  ^^ted  States. 
^ol  ,nn  "^  highway  is  authorized,  should 
pay  100  percent  of  the  cost.  Mr.  Mann 
did  not  even  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  bear  the  total  cost  of  the 
highway.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  at 
SL^^^""-?^"^*^  *™^  *°  '■^'l"*re  that  the 
State  of  Texas  or  the  city  of  El  Paso  agree 
to  pay  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  this  highway  exclu- 
sive of  all  costs  of  acquiring  the  right-of- 
way  and  prelimmary  engmeermg  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  equities  involved  here  than  are  the 
provisions  of  the  biU,  as  reported     The 

f^""! «  S'  ^^^\  '■^'^"'^^  'h«  ^e'-al  share 
to  $8  milhon.  leaving  the  State  or  city 

think  If  the  Federal  Government  paid  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  right-of-way  for  the 
reason  that  there  has  already  been  ac- 
quired all  but  4  miles  of  the  needed  right- 
of-way  which  already  acquired  right-of- 
,T.?  ^^^-l^ady  available  tor  Government 
h1,;»^  /  ^m'"  '^®  ^^^5°"  that  this  addi- 
aSM^  ^^  IS  needed  for  a  spoil  bank 

dr^fi  ."^T  l'??""^^  *^»'  *^  going  to  be 
dredged  to  stabilize  the  Rio  Grande  as 
appears  on  this  map  of  the  area  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  displayed 
Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  need  a  spoil  bank  area  immedi- 

wSh^^^*"^"'  ^  '^«  "^e^-  channel  in 
which  to  place  the  dredged  material, 
this  seems  only  a  fan-  approach.  I  think 
it  is  fully  justified  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  should  pay  for  the  acquisition 
^f^!!?®.u,^^?^'^  rights-of-way  to  accom- 
Phsh  this.   IncidentaUy.  the  dredged  ma- 

W?hwa?."  '""'^  ^  *  "^''^^  ^^'^  '^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  wit- 
ness testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
on  June  28  that  the  total  estimated  cost 
^::^v^\°^^^  highway  of  $12  milUon 
is  attributable  to  approximately  $2.6  mil- 

J?n«cf  «"^^^'°^-'''^y'  *91  """on  for 
construction,  and  $0.3  million  for  pre- 
liminary engtoeering. 

Under  my  amendment,  which  I  will  of- 
ter  at  the  appropriate  time,  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  for  the  right-of- 
way  acquisition,  the  prelimmary  engi- 
neering, and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction.,  I  think  this  is  most  gen- 
erous on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
^1^*      w  Hu  ^^^^^"^  ^hare  than  would 
3^ ,  .°*^^''  *^^  provisions  of  statutes  and 
regulations  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
secondary,  and  urban  systems.     Surely 
the  State  of  Texas  and  the  city  of  El  Paso 
at  least  one  of  those  entiUes,  should  be 
willing  to  pay  $4  million  of  the  cost.s  of 
this  highway,  unless  they  are  just  trying 
to  get  everything  they  can  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington. 

th^  ^i^*'',^-  Chairman,  that  I  beUeve 
the  Federal  Government  should  assume 

^J^^^^i^*"'^  °^  paying  the  cost  of 
providtog  the  roadbed  with  dredged 
materials. 

R.'5?^Ho^'?^"^i^J^**^  ^  ^«  question 
f^  f^-  cf '.""^  ^'*^'"*^  *=°st.  as  compared 
to  the  State  cost,  should  be  with  respect 
to  the  surfacing  of  that  roadbed     As 
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I  have  Just  stated,  the  construction  of 
the  highway  Is  estimated  to  be  $9.1  mil- 
lion. Exclusive  of  thl3  figure  are  addi- 
tional expenses  of  right-of-way  acquisi- 
tion In  the  amount  of  $2.6  million  and 
preliminary  engineering  in  the  amount 
of  $300,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are,  therefore,  talk- 
ing about  what  the  cost-sharing  should 
be  with  respect  to  the  $9.1  million  cost 
of  the  construction  of  the  highway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now  examine  the 
inequities. 

Based  upon  the  equities,  I  say  there  is 
not  a  100-percent  Federal  requirement. 
However,  I  would  concede,  based  upon 
the  equity,  that  the  same  formula  that 
Is  presently  in  existence  with  regard  to 
primary,  secondary  and  rural  roads  for 
a  50-50  responsibility  for  construction 
should  be  applied  in  this  case,  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  100  percent 
of  the  cost  attributable  to  right-of-way 
and  preliminary  engineering. 

Why  do  I  believe  there  is  that  Inequity? 
This  question  is  the  basic  issue  pending 
before  us  today. 

There  is  some  inequity  in  the  position 
to  ask,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  court-decided  issue  on  the  Cham- 
Izal — claims  by  Mexico  that  the  city  it- 
self and  the  State  did  not  see  fit  to  tulld 
a  major  highway  in  that  area,  bectiuse 
they  felt  they  could  not,  because  it  was 
a  territory.  That  is  an  inequity  on  the 
side  of  the  State  as  to  why  they  did  not 
act  before. 

The  second  consideration  on  the  basis 
of  equity  is  that  the  city  has  lost  some 
taxable  property.  The  natural  question 
follows  as  to  how  much  and  wliat  value 
has  been  lost.  The  record  shows  that 
the  value  of  the  property  that  has  been 
lost,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  will  be  a 
loss  of  approximately  $27  million  of 
property  from  its  tax  roll. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
at  this  point  of  the  inequities  involved 
and  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  removed 
and  paid  through  the  purchase  of  new 
housing  elsewhere  which  was  provided 
for  in  other  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  that  one 
question  alone  and  assume  that  all  of 
that  loss  of  property  resulted  in  a  tax 
base  loss  for  the  sake  of  discussion  on 
the  issues  involved. 

Based  upon  an  estimated  value  of 
poverty  of  $27  million  and  bai 
the  city  of  El  Paso's  30-mUl  tax 
are  talking  about  only  an  $;^,000  an 
nual  Income  loss  to  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  f5rmula  is  ac- 
cepted, with  the  Federal  Government 
paying  $8  milUon  of  the  cost  of  this 
highway  and  the  State  paying  approxi- 
mately $4  million,  which  would  be  the 
result  of  the  formula  I  am  proposing, 
we  would,  in  effect,  as  a  Congress,  be 
amortizing  for  100  years  the  $8  miUlon 
at  the  rate  of  $81,000  per  year  loss.  I 
believe  that  is  reasonable.  I  do  not 
know  how  anyone  could  suggest  that 
there  would  be  a  greater  Federal  re- 
sponsibility than  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  examine 
the  other  equities  of  the  situation. 

The  question  of  the  need  for  the  high- 
way for  use  by  the  Federal  Government 


or  by  persons  who  may  want  to  cross  this 
border  in  these  two  areas,  at  the  termi- 
nal ends  of  the  proposed  highway,  is  the 
traffic  questionable  because  it  has  been 
estimated  to  be  6  million  cars.  I  ques- 
tion that  figure,  because  I  believe  it  Is 
obvious  that  everyone  going  across  the 
border  does  not  want  to  travel  this  high- 
way, for  they  are  going  straight  for  the 
border. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  use  that  figure 
In  determining  that  this  Is  a  major  trav- 
eled highway  with  supposedly  6  million 
cars  using  it. 

I  would  say  in  evaluating  all  the  equi- 
ties and  recognizing  that  perhaps  El  Paso 
had  reason  to  believe  because  of  Mr. 
Mann  and  others  giving  them  informal 
assurances  that  someday  the  Federal 
Government  would  authorize  this  high- 
way that  in  my  opinion  the  manner  in 
which  this  should  be  handled,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  already  $54  million  spent  by  the 
taxpayers  under  the  law  of  April  29,  1964, 
in  the  Chamizal  Treaty  agreement  and 
$2,060,000  paid  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
city  of  El  Paso  and  Texas  for  the  author- 
izing and  development  of  the  Chamizal 
National  Memorial  on  June  30,  1966,  of 
this  year  is  to  adopt  my  amendment. 
Weighing  all  of  these  equities,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  reasonably  say  that  if 
the  Congress  provides  an  $8  million  Fed- 
eral participation  as  compared  to  $4  mil- 
lion, using  the  same  50-50  matching 
formula  for  the  construction  of  the  high- 
way itself  that  there  would  be  any  in- 
justice done  to  anyone  be  it  the  people 
of  El  Paso,  the  State  of  Texas,  or  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Therefore,  I  am  proposing,  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  at  a  later  moment  this 
compromise  version  of  the  proposition 
that  is  before  the  House.  Recognizing 
tliat  perhaps  there  are  some  inequities 
and  trying  to  put  the  finger  on  those 
inequities,  I  think  my  amendment  would 
probably  do  the  Job. 

I  would  say  further  that  if  some  rea- 
sonable formula  is  not  adopted  of  this 
nature,  then  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill  because  I  do  not  think  the  taxpay- 
ers should  be  saddled  with  it  and  that 
there  is  justification  for  them  to  be  sad- 
dled with  paying  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  this  highway. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  f  Mr.  White  ] . 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  privilege  for  a  Congressman  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
House  on  a  matter  so  intently  wanted 
by  his  home  commimity  and  one  that 
Is  so  Justified  by  the  equities  involved. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  this  international  road  has 
been  sought  since  1927.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  history  that  this  construc- 
tion was  prevented  by  an  obstacle  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
For  100  years  there  has  existed  a  land 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  over  the  ownership  of  this 
Chamizal  land.  It  was  not  settled  im- 
tll  1964.  This  dispute  caused  El  Paso's 
growth  to  be  strangled,  in  this  southern 
portion  of  the  city.  El  Paso  could  not 
build    this   highway.    They   could   not 
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even  properly  develop  the  very  heart  of 
their  downtown  area  because  the  dispute 
left  this  land  in  limbo. 

When  a  settlement  was  finally  reached, 
this  very  historic  part  of  El  Paso  was 
exchanged  to  Mexico.  A  net  of  427  acres 
comprising  the  part  of  the  downtown 
natural  growth  area  of  El  Paso  was  lost. 
The  people  of  El  Paso  accepted  this 
Irretrievable  loss  for  several  reasons. 
Our  lives  are  entwined  in  international 
good  will  and  we  believe  in  the  need  for 
good  international  relations. 

The  U.S.  Government  came  to  the  peo- 
ple of  El  Paso  and  asked  them  to  accept 
this  settlement  for  the  higher  purpose  of 
international  relations,  to  remove  the 
great  stigma  that  has  balked  negotia- 
tions of  the  United  States  over  the  years. 
It  was  to  say  to  the  people  of  El  Paso, 
"Your  fellow  Americans  are  asking  you 
to  give  up  a  net  of  427  acres  of  land  in 
your  growth  area;  to  relinquish  $320,000 
of  annual  taxes  and  to  displace  5,500 
residents." 

What  did  El  Paso  ask  for  In  re- 
turn? They  are  not  asking  to  build  a 
whole  new  part  of  their  city.  They  are 
asking  that  this  road  be  built. 

El  Paso  did  not  even  receive  reim- 
bursement for  7  miles  of  roadway  that 
they  lost  as  well  as  the  road  that  was  lost 
along  the  levee. 

Although  it  Is  an  international  border. 
El  Paso  is  not  asking  that  the  United 
States  maintain  it  hereafter,  but  they 
say  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  city  of  El 
Paso  will  maintain  it  hereafter. 

That  Is  what  we  are  asking  for,  for  427 
acres,  our  $320,000  of  tax  revenues  and 
our  5,500  lives  that  have  been  changed. 
El  Paso,  upon  notice  of  this  treaty, 
even  donated  a  $250,000  tract  of  land  for 
the  displaced  border  patrol  facilities. 

This  plan  was  developed  for  very  real 
reasons  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  approved  this  program;  so 
has  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
State  Department,  the  International 
Boundary  Conmiission,  and  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

The  figure  stated  is  only  an  authoriza- 
tion and  includes  acquisition  costs.  It 
is  not  an  appropriation.  It  can  never 
be  done  more  cheaply  than  right  now. 
because  it  can  be  built  slmultaneouisl.v 
with  the  construction  of  the  levee  on  the 
river,  as  has  already  been  mentioned 
Any  delay  would  be  costly. 

El  Paso  is  not  asking  for  a  Federal 
handout.  This  highway  will  serve  a  very 
important  purpose.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  said,  60  mil- 
lion people  every  year  cross  the  border 
at  El  Paso.  That  is  one-third  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  and  is  more 
than  the  nimfiber  of  people  by  three  times 
who  come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  each 
year.  These  are  your  constituents  who 
are  visiting  El  Paso  throughout  the  year. 
Not  only  would  this  highway  allow  free 
fiow  in  the  very  southernmost  part  of  our 
city  that  has  been  stymied  all  these  years 
but,  more  importantly,  it  would  connect 
every  international  port  of  entry  in  the 
city  of  El  Paso,  in  furtherance  of  our 
good  international  relations,  and  for 
more  efficient  law  enforcement  along  the 


border,  which  is  the  re  awnsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

This  highway  serv(!  an  even  more 
subtle  purpose  in  an  er  j  when  we  are  the 
example  to  the  worid  o:  jour  strength  and 
the  attributes  of  freeibm;  we  are  the 
symbol  of  strength,  international  comity 
and  progress.  ]  ' 

Many  of  you  may  ijt  have  been  to 
El  Paso   but  may  I  as  ore  you  that  for 
hundreds     of     thousartds     of     people 
thi-oughout  the  world  El  Paso  is  the  only 
impression  and  memorr  that  they  have 
of  the  United  States.   ,E1  Paso  is  the 
wmdow  to  much  of  th  ;|  free  worid  and 
*  il*  J^™^"*^*-    ^°^  ^tars  the  people 
of  El  Paso  have  tried  llieir  best  to  ful- 
fill  the   awesome   privtege   of   making 
friends  around  the  worlil  for  this  Nation. 
For  example,  since  wi*ld  War  n  over 
43    nations    have    been    training  'their 
troops  in   missUe   defeiiBe   at  El  Paso 
Their  leaders  come  to  sed  how  these  par- 
ticular programs  are  f ai  ijng.    They  have 
been  welcomed  into  ou' homes  and  we 
have  tried  to  impart  to  tiiem  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  Uf e.    The  S  tfete  Department 
has  brought  ddgnitarie;  '  to  El  Paso  to 
show  them  intemation  ail  good   will  in 
action.  i 

We  feel  we  would  hkijto  continue  to 
carry  this  work  forward  and  we  ask  for 
your  support  of  the  bill.     ' 

Ot^  relations,  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  are  at 
their  best.    We  have  no  recriminations. 
Every  day   we  practice  neighborliness 
and  bind  the  ties  of  friendship.    That 
is  why  we  understand  th^  higher  purpose 
of  the  Chamizal  Treaty.    The  people  of 
El  Paso  have  subordinated  their  own 
wishes.    In   expression  bf   this   monu- 
mental treaty,  that  wa^  made  without 
duress,  Mexico  has  already  started  and 
has  ahnost  completed  ovpr  $8  million  of 
beautiflcation  programs  I  on  its  side  of 
the  border,  and  they  h^ve  many  more 
plans.    As  the  leader  of  the  free  worid 
we  cannot  be  derelict  in  the  beautifica- 
tion  and  development  of  oUr  own  border. 
We  now  ask  for  youi  i  help.    Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Ch  Airman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  lise. 

I  share  with  the  gentleiiian  from  Iowa 
regret  that  the  anticipat  ijDn  of  the  re- 
quest for  funds  for  tliij  highway  was 
not  shown  or  indicated  a  the  original 
debate  in  this  House  on  the  funding  of 
the  Chamizal  Tieaty.         ' 

However,  I  also  agree 
tieman  from  Florida  [Mr 
all  of  the  members  of  the  ««„vv,«iuuttec 
sitting  at  the  hearing  ttjat   there  are 
substantial  equities  here  to  be  observed 
I  think  the  one  which  com  Inces  me  most 
IS  that  there  is  a  singulaif  lobligation  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Goveiiment  that  in 
condemning  this  land  and  taking  the 
land  from  the  city  of  EI  i>aso,  we  are 
taking  $27  million  of  taKjable  base  in 
perpetuity,  and  that  repiasents  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  *er  the  years 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nb  furtlier  re 
quests  for  time. 

Mr.    KEE     Mr.   Chalrrn  m,    will    the 
gentleman  yield?  ~~ 
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xMr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  en- 
thusiastically support  H.R.  11555  and 
highly  commend  the  distinguished  floor 
manager,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  Wright]  for  the  effective  manner 
in  which  he  has  presented  the  merits  of 
the  bill  which  is  now  under  consideration 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  the  fact  that 
When  this  bill  was  considered  under  the 
suspension  of  the  rules,  we  did  attain 
a  subotantial  majority.  While  it  was  not 
the  two-thirds  vote  that  was  necessary 
the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill 
I  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  this 
bill  be  passed  in  its  present  form  with- 
out amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  fmther  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  en- 
thusiastically supporting  this  very 
worthwhile  project,  I  do  wish  to  call 
attention  to  one  item  that  needs  clari- 
fication for  the  Record. 

This  is  the  wording  on  page  2  of  the 
bill  naming  the  State  highway  engineer 
as  the  project  engineer.  I  am  advised 
by  members  of  the  committee  that  this  is 
not  mtended  to  preclude  the  State  en- 
gineer from  commissioning  a  private  en- 
gineer or  firm  of  engineers  to  do  this 
work  under  his  supervision. 

I  am  further  advised  that  this  wording 
IS  not  to  be  construed  as  setting  a 
precedent  wherein  other  pubUc  works 
involving  Federal  funds  would  have  to 
be  engineered  and  designed  "in-shop"  to 
the  exclusion  of  qualified  private  en- 
gineers. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
ror  this  authorization  which  only  par- 
tiaUy  compensates  the  city  of  El  Paso 
for  its  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
Chamizal  Pact. 

-The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Cleik  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.   11555 


Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    m   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary,  Is  authorized  to  (1)  con- 
struct a  border  highway  In  the  city  of  El 
,  i*^  "^t*^^-  ''«tween  the  approximate  point 
of  the  beginning  of  the  rectified  boundary 
channel,  two  blocks  west  of  Sante  Pe  Street 
in  El  Paso,  thence  along  the  International 
boundary    to    the   International    Bridge    at 
Zaragosa  Road— about  twelve  and  one-half 
miles  east:  Provided,  That  the  design  plans 
and  specifications  for  this  highway  shall  be 
developed  to  meet  design  and  construction 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary;  that 
the  S^retary  may  work  through  the  Texas 
btate  Highway  Department  in  accompUshinK 
any  part  of  this  project;  that  the  planning 
K  ,f  L  '^o'lstruction    schedule,    and    works 
shall    be   subject   to   review   by   the   United 
States  Commissioner.  International  Bound- 
"^^  ^f**.'^***'   Commission.   United   States 
and  Mexico,  to  assure  coordination  with  the 
relocation  of  the  river  channel  and  reloca- 
tion  of  related   faclUtles,   pursuant   to   the 
^,Q«2^'i^o*i^*'*='"*  Chamizal  ConvenUon  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  184) :  And  provided  further 
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I^il*il*  5*'=5«'^a»'y  ni^y  »*  hb  discretion  re- 
int^l«»f*  the  United  States  Commissioner. 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, plan  and  perform  such  part  of  the 
engineering  and  construction  of  the  hiehwav 

^^^L^J^^'t^  ^  ^"'^  coordination 
and  efficient  construction,  and  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  funds 
necessary  for  such  purpose;  (2)  acquire  lands 
necessary  for  the  border  highway  in  accord! 
rin?^  Tt  **"•*  approved  plans,  through  the 
BounH,  ^^'^  Commissioner.  Internftiona! 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission:  Provided, 

J^tV;  ,^1°"^^°"^  °^  ">«  American-Mexican 
Chamtzal  Convention  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat! 
184)  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Act  will  also  apply  to  the 
acquisition  of  adjoining  lands  r^q^reS  for 
tr^n^"*':  l^lghway.  and  the  Secretar/may 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  State  functa 
necessary  for  such  purposes 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
^eLT't^^''  ''°"  '^^  S^^'^'*^  fund  Of  t£l 

Sr^Yut  th."^  °?^  ^  *'''=^^**  «12,000.000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 

Tho^^'L^r,^*?^"*^^"*  ^t  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 

TexS  ^^^^^^  °^  '^^  gentleman  from 

There  was  no  objection. 
,v7^^  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
ln°"  '^^  ^'  ****'■  "°*  2,  insert  the  follow- 

"Sec  2.  The    Secretary    is    authorized    to 

Unlle^  s/."^**.'-  ""*^  ^^  ''^t^^^*  °^the 
Sioritli^  'k  ""  *°'*  ^  ^^"^  ^»ebway  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  by  this  Act  to 

T^t,!  **  of  Texas  or  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
construct  any  highway   under  authority  of 

enter^H  .n'i°*"  ""''^  "'"'^  ^  ^«  "l^^"  have 
Tp«?  .1?  *f  agreement  with  the  State  of 
Texas  or  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas   wherein 

m?»  o^*?*f  f  '"''y  "^^^«  ^  «<=cept  aU  right, 
nletlon  «f  '"'""f*  ^  ^^^  highway  upon  cL: 
fitn  «^.K  K.°?^*'""'=,"°°  ^°<*  '^^^  to  main- 
tain such  highway  for  such  period  and  in  ac- 
cordance With  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States." 

AMENDMENT    TO    THE    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED  BT  MR.  CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  to  the  comnUttee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On  page  3.  line  10, 
after  the  word  "city-  Insert  the  following- 
agrees  to  pay  not  less  than  fifty  per  centum 
or  the  cost  of  constructing  such  highway,  ex- 
cluding all  costs  of  acquiring  the  right-of- 
rnd"*"^**  a"  preliminary  engineering  costs. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  over  the  entire  discus- 
sion we  just  had  in  the  general  debate 
relatmg  to  the  bill,  at  which  time  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  to  offer  this 
amendment.  Let  me  just  capsule  those 
remarks  as  follows: 

I  recognize  that  there  is  equity  in  the 
position  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  city 
°l  El  Paso.  Mr.  Mann,  who  suggested 
that  he  would  recommend  a  highway  to 
the  Congress,  did  not  say— and  I  do  not 
think  he  in  any  way  implied  that  he  did 
so— that  this  bill  be  authorized  as  a  high- 
way by  Congress— that  he  at  the  same 
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time  said  It  shoiild  be  a  100  percent  Fed- 
eral-cost highway. 

The  highways  generally  authorized  by 
the  Congress  are  either  90-10  percent 
under  the  interstate  or  50-50  percent 
under  the  Federal  aid  primary,  second- 
ary, and  urban  systems. 

The  question  is:  Which  could  this 
qualify  as?  In  my  opinion  It  could  easily 
qualify  as  a  primary  highway.  Inas- 
much as  It  connects  two  highways,  if  the 
State  so  designated.  It  would  probably  be 
made  a  part  of  the  primary  or  urban 
system  without  any  problem. 

If  the  road  were  constructed  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  system,  it  could  also  qual- 
ify for  the  State's  share  of  the  cost  out 
of  the  State's  allocations  in  the  future 
for  primary,  secondary,  or  urban  con- 
struction. 

How  much  does  the  State  of  Texas 
get  annually  out  of  which  this  approxi- 
mately $4  million  could  be  paid  under 
normal  clrcimistances?  We  are  talking 
about  a  $4  million  State  share.  $8  mtlllon 
Federal  share.  Is  that  not  a  reasonable 
formula?  It  is  2  to  1.  The  Federal 
Gtovemment  pays  for  acquisition  or  the 
right-of-way  and  for  putting  the  spoil, 
or  foundation  of  the  highway,  next  to 
the  river  to  be  dredged,  and  the  Federal 
Government  pays  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  construction.  Is  that  not  reasonable? 
It  makes  the  State  of  Texas  look  pe- 
culiarly irresponsible  in  making  a  re- 
quest for  this  special  highway,  when  one 
considers  that  the  State's  apportion- 
ment for  1967  of  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  already  authorized  Is  as  follows: 
Primary  highway  system,  $27,709,368; 
secondary  or  feeder  roads,  $17,530,458; 
urban  highways,  $13,893,673;  and  Inter- 
state System.  $148,784,250.  Excluding 
the  Interstate  System,  the  State  of  Texas 
then  gets  still  over  $59  million  for  1967. 
and  will  probably  get  more  for  1968. 
With  all  of  that  money  available  In  the 
State  of  Texas,  It  Is  peculiar  why  It  did 
not  construct  the  highway  In  the  first 
place. 

I  want  to  stress  this:  This  Federal  par- 
ticipation of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  would  not  come  out  of  the 
State's  present  allocation  I  just  read, 
but  would  be  In  addition.  So  the  tax- 
payers In  effect  would  be  putting  up  $8 
million  to  recognize  fully,  I  believe,  what 
the  equities  are  with  respect  to  the  State 
of  Texas  and  the  city  of  El  Paso  in  this 
situation — ^but  not  the  100  percent,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  100-per- 
cent Federal  responsibility. 

This  figure  was  arrived  at  not  only 
from  the  50-50  matching  formula,  but 
it  Is  conceded  that  because  of  the  loss  of 
property — that  is.  the  principal  point  of 
equity  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  El 
Paso — this  has  resulted  In  a  loss  of  $27 
million  of  taxable  property. 

I  assimie  that  the  rate  of  taxes  In  El 
Paso  Is  approximately  30  mills. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
genUeman  will  yield,  to  correct  the  rec- 
ord, that  assimiptlon  Is  far,  far  In  er- 
ror. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  the  genUeman 
know  what  the  millage  is? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  Is  undoubtedly  at 
least  $1.75  per  hundred  or  1.75  cent* 


rather  than  30  mlUs  per  dollars  of  eval- 
uation. It  may  be  as  high  as  $2.50  per 
himdred.  as  In  many  Texas  cities.  It 
would  be  at  the  very  least  approximately 
six  times  what  the  gentleman  says.  I 
am  not  certain  precisely  what  it  Is  at  the 
moment,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  it 
has  been  at  least  that  much  in  very  re- 
cent times,  and  that  Is  the  standard 
practice  in  Texas.  The  property  in  the 
Chamlzal  area  was  not  yielding  only 
$81,000  to  the  city,  as  the  gentleman 
indicated  earlier,  but  probably  more  like 
$300,000  a  year. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  concede 
the  point. 

Assuming  the  gentleman  Is  correct, 
then  the  loss  of  taxes  over  a  period  of 
time.  If  amortized  to  the  tune  of  $8  mil- 
lion, would  amortize  at  approximately  a 
15-  or  20-year  period. 

The  questions  are:  Is  that  reasonable? 
Is  that  not  adequate  equity  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  I 
believe  this  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  pro- 
posal, particularly  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  taxpayers  already  have  spent 
$44.9  million  under  Public  Law  88-300 
In  1964  to  carry  out  this  treaty,  and 
that  the  city  of  El  Paso  has  spent 
$2,060,000  for  the  development  of  the 
Chamlzal  National  Memorial  in  the  city 
of  El  Paso. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman attempts  to  do.  but  I  say  that 
the  justification  for  putting  an  express- 
way highway  between  these  points  going 
across  from  the  United  States  to  Mex- 
ico is  not  sufBclent.  so  far  as  the  Inter- 
state users  are  concerned  or  the  Inter- 
national users  are  concerned  or  the  bor- 
der patrol  use  Is  concerned  or  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  use  Is  concerned  to 
call  for  a  100-percent  Federal  contribu- 
tion. That  Is  my  point. 
I  trust  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment,  which  would  take 
$4  million  away  from  the  construction 
of  this  needed  highway,  might  make  the 
entire  road  impossible. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
White]  has  stated  that  more  than  7 
miles  of  roadway  which  had  already  been 
constructed  has  been  given  away.  This 
is  a  roadway  to  which  the  city  and  the 
State  participated,  In  regard  to  con- 
struction funds. 

They  are  being  told  now.  "If  you  want 
this  additional  highway  to  make  up  for 
the  one  we  gave  away,  we  will  build 
only  a  part  of  it  and  you  wIU  now  have 
to  come  up  with  another  $4  million." 

It  Is  being  assumed  that  the  Federal 
Government's  completely  contributing  to 
the  building  of  a  highway  is  something 
without  precedent.  I  point  out  that  this 
has  had  precedent  many  times  over. 

Several  hundreds  of  miles  of  federally 
constructed  highways,  built  wholly  at 
Federal  expense,  are  In  our  national 
parks.  Thousands  of  miles  of  completely 
federally  buUt  roads  serve  our  national 
defense  installations.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment even  has  constructed  highways 


to  serve  private  contractors  who  are  en- 
gaged in  work  of  one  tsrpe  or  another  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  Is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
road  built  wholly  at  Federal  expense 
nearby.  This  is  the  highway  to  the 
Dulles  Airport.  In  contrast  with  the 
present  proposal.  In  fact,  the  DxUles 
Highway  costs  the  Government  for  con- 
tinuous maintenance.  However,  this 
highway  is  a  one-time  expense  for  the 
Federal  Government.  All  maintenance 
and  other  expenses  in  the  future  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  State  of  Texas  and  by 
the  city  of  El  Paso. 

The  Dulles  Highway,  I  might  point 
out,  was  a  completely  Federal  road.  It 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  this  Cham- 
lzal Highway  and  serves  many  fewer 
people.  In  the  first  3  years  the  EHilles 
Highway  carried  fewer  than  3  million 
people.  It  Is  estimated  that  this  new 
highway  will  carry  per  year  60  million 
people.  That  Is  over  three  times  as 
many  persons  who  annually  visit  the 
great  city  of  Washington,  our  Nation's 
Capital.  If  we  bring  this  down  to  a  per 
user  cost,  the  taxpayers  paid  $5  for  each 
passenger  using  the  Dulles  Highway  in 
the  first  3  years  of  its  operation,  and  the 
Chamizal,  by  way  of  a  comparison  of 
cost,  win  only  represent  about  7  cents 
for  each  international  passenger  who 
can  be  expected  to  use  It  in  Its  first  3 
years.  A  highway  was  constructed  here 
in  good  faith  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  This  was 
given  away.  They  were  not  paid  back 
for  It.  We  are  now  telling  them  that  if 
this  is  to  be  replaced,  then  you  have  to 
come  up  with  $4  million.  It  is  just  not 
fair,  and  I  urge  the  House,  therefore,  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  contribute  by  way  of  further 
factual  presentation  that  has  not  already 
been  presented  by  both  sides.  How- 
ever, I  do  think  that  some  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a  sit- 
uation arises  here  because  of  a  longtime 
dispute  between  two  nations,  a  situation 
which  was  neither  the  doing  nor  the 
choosing  of  either  the  city  of  El  Paso  or 
of  the  city  of  Juarez,  just  across  the  bor- 
der. I  know  both  cities  well.  During 
World  War  n  we  trained  at  Rattlesnake 
Air  Base  In  western  Texas,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  and 
once  a  month  we  were  able  to  go  on 
leave  to  make  a  trip  to  those  cities. 
Now,  here  Is  a  situation,  this  dispute  be- 
tween these  two  nations,  which  is  nei- 
ther of  their  choosing  nor  of  their  doing. 
These  two  cities  on  each  sides  of  the  bor- 
der. El  Paso  and  Juarez,  did  not  create 
this  situation,  neither  did  the  State  of 
Texas  or  the  Province  of  Chihuahua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  approach 
this  a  little  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
sonal courtesy  and  the  standpoint  of  hav- 
ing a  little  respect  for  the  other  fellow, 
for  your  neighbor.  I  saw  only  very  re- 
cently what  the  Government  of  Mexico 
has  done  on  their  side  of  the  newly 
agreed-upon  bundary.    You  will  not  see 


these  pictures  clearly  f  pbm  far  away  be- 
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ate  contractors  who  are  en-       ■         ^, i->^.._-     .      .    .  ^^<j^ 


However,  It  will 
Here  Is  a  picture 


cause  they  are  small 
give  you  a  good  idea.  ,  «crc  is  a  picture 
of  a  four-lane  divided  modern  highway 
which  leads  up  to  the  border  of  the 
United    States    with    Mexico.     Try    to 
imagine    an    Amerlcaii    visitor    coming 
down  Into  Mexico  over  this  modern  free- 
way which  is  already  biiiit  or  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completion.    As  bne  drives  south 
you  come  to  a  circle,  wh^ch  you  can  barely 
see  at  the  bottom  of  this  picture,  but  it  is 
enlai^ed  at  the  top  of  ihe  other  picture 
This  is  a  large  circle,  jiist  as  we  have  at 
Dupont  Circle  here  in  Washington.    In 
the  center  of  that  circle  is  a  statue  of  one 
of  our  great  Presidents,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Clikirman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BLATNIK.  I  wU  be  glad  to  yield, 
and  I  always  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  if  I  can  just  conflete  this  state- 
ment. 

What  a  wonderful  triiute  this  is  and 
what  a  wonderful  reception  to  our  people 
by  these  friendly  neighbors  to  the  south 
in  extending  a  friendly  hand  of  welcome 
to  Uieir  neighbors  from  the  north.  That 
is  the  reception  that  they  give  to  Ameri- 
cans who  come  down  to  visit  their  coun- 
try. And  look  at  the  facilities.  Here  is 
a  historical  and  cultural  museum  with 

*u».>^P^^y^  °'  ^^^*  ^^ue  where  our 
cmidren  can  learn  about  the  Aztecs  and 
other  early  civUizations  pf  that  country 
They  have  halls  for  m(iBeums  and  for 
conventions  and  Industrial  exhibits  and 
facilities  for  the  smooth  iand  expeditious 
flow  of  customs  and  immigration  and 
naturalization  activities^  Some  of  this 
is  still  in  the  process  of  loompletlon,  but 
much  is  already  completejd. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Ibelleve  the  ex- 
penditure of  $12  million  is  a  modest 
amount  which  will  bring  about  a  much 
greater  return,  especially  in  better  rela- 
tions and  better  feeling  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  belljave  we  should 
dress  up  our  front  door,  too,  so  that  when 
a  Mexican  tourist  cornea  to  the  United 
ril  'iif  ^welcomed  and  greeted  in  the 
same  bright,  cheerful,  bid  delightful 
manner  as  are  we  who! enter  Mexico. 

w  "^  '^^  "P  °^'  so-c^ed  front  door 
into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  tajught  as  a  little 
boy---and  I  came  from  a  teodest  family. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  visiters  came  to  see 
us.  we  put  on  our  besi  and  neatest 
n^^^  *r^  .'^°"«^  ""ol^st.  To  show 
?5  No.  but  to  show  ouritespeci  to  our 
iriends  who  came  to  visit  ubi 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  modest  $12  million 
Will  in  part  replace  the  roads  and  streets 
that  have  already  been  taken  away  from 
the  city  of  El  Paso  and  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  the  $27  mUlion  value  of  the 
property  valuation  taken  this  is  not  only 
a  modest  investment  ancj,  certainly  a 
truly  justifiable  investment  that  will 'do 
more  in  terms  of  good  will  Mid  good  rela- 
tions, just  as  this  treaty  itself  has  done- 
and  It  took  :00  years  to  settle  this  litUe 
small  territory  in  dispute.  It  wUl  do  so 
much  to  cement  the  relations  between 
our  respective  countries     i 

TTie  CHAIRMAN.     Th^  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
CXn 14M— Put  17 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

T^e  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man waiUng  unUl  I  had  completed  my 
opening  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  wonder 
if  we  are  also  building  a  road  down  In 
Mexico.  Can  the  genUeman  from  Min- 
nesota give  us  any  assurance  that  we  are 
not  also  building  yet  another  avenue  for 
some  of  our  numerous  faucets  for  dis- 
pensing credit  or  cash? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shaU 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Wright],  the  very  able  and  knowledge- 
able member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  or  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  White]  to  respond  thereto. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  a 
penny  of  the  money  that  is  going  to  the 
Mexican  construction  on  their  side  is 
U.S.  money.  There  is  $8.8  million,  how- 
ever, that  the  Mexican  Government  is 
spending  to  improve  our  side  of  the 
border. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  to  toe  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
PO£t  the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  15.  strike  out  "Sec.  2"  and 
insert  In  lieu  tbereol  "Sec.  3". 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ajid  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  biU? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  its  present  form.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  toe  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H^  t^f™.  ™°''**  *°  recommit  the  blU. 
ajt  11555.  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Z^^f"^^  instructions  to  report  the  s^e 
^ZV°  ***«  H°^  forthwith  With  tbelX 
llZl^  ^fndments:  On  page  3.  Une  IQ.  after 
the  word  "City"  insert  the  following:  "kgrees 
to  pay  not  less  than  fifty  per  centum  cl  th| 

ing  all  costs  of  acquiring  the  right-of-way 
nn^L^  P«"ttUnary  engineering  c^osts  a^^ 
On  page  3.  line  17,  strike  out  "$12  000  000" 

and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$8,000,000  ^ 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule  toe 
Committee  rises. 

.^Accordingly,  toe  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boccs) 
having  assumed  toe  chair,  Mr.  Charles 
*  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  toe 
Union,   reported   that   toat   Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  toe  bUl 
(Hj«.  11555)  to  provide  a  border  high- 
way along  the  U.S.  bank  of  toe  Rio 
Grande  in  connection  with  the  setUe- 
ment  of  the   Chamizal   boundary   dis- 
pute  between    the   United   States   and 
Mexico,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
976,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  toe 
House  wito  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    Is   a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment?   If  not,  toe  Chair  will  put  toem 
en  gros. 
'Tb^  question  is  on  the  amendments 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  toe  engrossment  and  third 
trading  of  toe  blU. 


■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Wltoout 
derS    °'  *^^  previous  question  is  or- 

coSSjut''"^'°"  Is  on  the  motion  to  re- 

The  question  was  taken 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  toat  k  quorum 

orri^rth^T^"*  ^"'^  """^^  the  i^intTf 
order  toat  a  quorum  is  not  present 
jnie    SPEAKER    pro    tem^Je     Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  Is  not  present 
.JPi^  ^^r^eeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  aS 
Members,  and  toe  Clerk  will  call  toe  roU 
•The  question  was  taken;  and  there 

I  Roll  No.  300] 
YEAS— 149 
Anderson,  ni.     Davis,  Wis.         Laird 

Glenn  Devlno  Lat^ 

Aren^-  ^^^,^^  "PSfomb 

A^brook  KS.^enn.  SJS^ 

Battln  I'^T'^^^  ***•      MacGregor 

Bolton  Fogarty  TjnJh^t 

Brademas  m^^  ^^ 

B^v  ES'^'^'  *^^<i  R.  MlnshaU 

t^^fl  1.4  ^eliaghuysen    Monagai 

Broomfleld  Pulton,  Pa.  Moore 

Brown.  Clar-  Ooodell  u^^ 

BmvS^ii  'k^      S'*^'"'  °'"*8-       Mosher 
Broynill,  N.C.     Gross  Nelwn 

BroyhUl,  V».       Gubser  S^H^  M.oi, 

Buchanan  Ourney  OtKr 

Burton,  Utah      Hall  PeUy 

canui  Halpem  Poff 

Sherg  iL^'^'^*^"  ^^^^^ 

^agiberlatn  Harsha  Guillen 

rt^Z^  Harvey,  Ind.  Reld,  ni. 

Clancy  Harvey.  Mich.  Held  kv 

Caw8on,Del  Horton  ReUel       " 

CoUle'T'*  iSSf/  Rh^UArl«. 

c^n«M»  Hutchlnaon  Roblson 

S?it.ii.  Jarman  Rodlno 

C«h?«  Joe>»on  Roudebush 

granwr  Johnson.  Pa.  Satterfleld 

t-uiver  Jonas  Savior 

gumj^gham     Keith  i^SSer 

r^t^l^  S""?  Schmldhauaer 

gurto  Kuokel  Schneebell 

"•««•  Kuprerman        Schweiker 
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Secrest 

SlUpley 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

StautOQ 
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Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Oeorge  W. 
Annunzlo 
Asbmore 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brooks 
'    Brown,  CalU. 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Callan 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonB. 
Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
DiUskl 

Edwards.  Calif, 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farnsley 
Fascell 
Felgban 
Flood 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Priedel 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqu» 
Oathlngs 
Glaimo 
OUbert 
OlUlgan 
Gonzalez 
Orabowskl 
Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Grlder 
Griffiths 


Talcott 

Teaguc.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dtt 

Vanlk 

Vivian 

Watkins 

Watson 

WhaUey 
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Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Younger 


Scott 
Senner 
Stephens 
Stratton 


Thompson,  N.J.  Waggonner 
ToU  Walker,  Miss 

Tuck  WatU 

Tunney  Wilson,  Bob 


Grover 
Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 

Karth 
Kaatenmeler 

Kee 
Kelly 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Komegay 
Landrum 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McDowell 
McFall 
Macdonald 
'  Machen 
Mackle 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
Meeds 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlze 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Multer 

Murphy,  m. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien 

OHara,  ni. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllblu 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Race 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Re  snick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riyers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Sickles 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

miman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Willis 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Young 
ZablocU 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Asplnall 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Betts 

Bow 

Callaway 

Cameron 

Carter 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Duncan,  Ores. 

Dy*l 

Edmondaon 
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Edwards,  La. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbetcin 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

H*bert 

Hungate 

Huot 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynski 

Leggett 

McDade 

McEwen 


McMillan 

McVlcker 

Maokay 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Blass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Miller 

Moeller 

Morrison 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

O'Konskl 

Pifesman 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

St  Germain 


to    recommit    was 


So    the    motion 
rejected. 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.    Thompson    of   New   Jersey    with    Mr 
Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Carter 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Parbeteln  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Klntr 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  MiUer  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  O-Konskl. 

B4r.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.    Rivers   of    South    Carolina   with    Mr 
Bow. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  MorrUon. 
Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Huot. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Cooley. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Craley. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McMillan 
Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  McVlcker. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scott 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Moeller. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Blr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  changed  her  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  UDAUL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore.      The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Thirty- 
one  Members  have  risen,  an  Insufficient 
number. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
yeas  had  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The    SPEAKER   pro    tempore.     The 
Chair    Will    count.      [After    counting] 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 
The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  legislation 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Se^^ber  22.  Uee    I      September  22,  L  CONGRESSIONAL  RBCORD- HOUSE 

L  LEAVE  TO  lOmrNr*  ■        .  *iv-»uou 


TIJUANA    RIVER    INTERNATIONAL 
FLOOD   CONTROL   PROJECT 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1006  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution     as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1006 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   Stete   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (B.S. 
13825)    to   authorize   the   conclusion   of  an 
agreement  for  the  Joint  construction  by  the 
United   States   and   Mexico   of   an   Interna- 
tional flood  control  project  for  the  Tijuana 
River  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944,  with  Mexico 
and  for  other  purposes.     After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour   to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  'chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  blU  shall 
be    read    for    amendment    under    the    five- 
minute  rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendmente  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit.    After  the  passage  of  H.R.  13825 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  2540) ,  and  It  shaU  then  be  In  or- 
der m  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacUng  clause  of  said  Senate  bill 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained m  H.R.  13825  as  passed  the  House 


Mr.  SISK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  QuiLLEN]  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1006 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R 
13825,  a  bin  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  construc- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of 
an  international  flood  control  project  for 
the  Tijuana  River  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3 
1944.  with  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

HJl.  13825  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner. International  Boimdary  and  Wa- 
ter Commission.  United  States  and  Mexi- 
co, to  conclude  an  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico for  the  joint  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  by  the  United  States  of 
an  International  flood  control  project  for 
the  Tijuana  River.    Following  the  con- 
clusion of  such  an  agreement  the  US 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  construct 
operate,  and  maintain  the  U.S.  portion  of 
the  project  and  the  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose.    The  bill  pro- 


hibits expenditures  foi  i  construction  on 
any  land,  site,  or  easemfent  except  such  as 
has  been  acquired  by  donation  upon  ap- 
proval of  title  by  the  Attorney  General 
The   contemplated   igreement   would 
provide  for  a  Joint  prdject  with  Mexico 
for  construction  of  a  co|x;rete-Uned  flood 
control  channel  8.4  mijies  in  length  for 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Tijuana  River 
of  which  2.7  miles  woWd  be  in  Mexloi 
and  built  by  Its  Ooverhment  at  Its  ex- 
pense, estimated  to  cost  »bout  $7  million 
and  5.7  miles  in  the  Urkted  States  at  Its 
expense  under  a  coordiijated  plan 

The  flow  In  the  Tijuana  River  Is  usu- 
ally small,  but  at  Intervals  it  discharges 
floods  of  great  magnltiide  which  spread 
over  the  entire  width  of  ^he  valley  In  both 
countries  to  cause  widespread  damage. 
Until  controUed,  such  fl(iods  preclude  ex- 
tensive urban  and  Int^ustrial  develop- 
ment except  at  the  rishj  of  major  dam- 
ages Two  U.S.  mmtary  installations  in 
wie  flood  area  also  wquld  suffer  from 
heavy  outflow  of  the  rittr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1006  liTorder  that  H.R. 
1J825  may  be  consideredi 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reservi  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  it  not  unusual  to  pro- 
IL  ^  LV^^  ^°'"  *^«  substitution  of  a 
Senate  bill  for  the  Hou^e  bill?  is  that 
not  usually  done  on  the  fl6or  of  the  House 
after  the  bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  us  sal  that  it  is  not 
done  regulariy.  Howevei.  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  procedure  as  being  unusual.  It 
is  within  the  rules  of  the  House 

.}^^^^^^-  ^  ^  certain  of  that- 
otherwise  a  point  of  ordej  could  be  made 
to  It.  I  do  not  contend  Iti  is  a  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Hous*.  But  what  is 
the  purpose  of  the  provision?  Why  Is  it 
In  this  mle  to  the  exclusioi  of  most  rules' 
„>,    ^"i  .:    ^'  ^  ™y  lUnderstandlng, 

checking  with  members  fifthe  ForelCT 
Affairs  Committee,  that  U  was  to  slm- 

fii^f.^?*^^^-  "  is  my  Wderstandlng 
that  this  biU  has  passed  the  Senate,  and 
the  provision  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  is  made  In  order  to  bring  about 
slmpllflcation  of  the  procedure  and  to 
get  the  bill  to  the  White  House  that  much 
sooner. 

It  Is  my  understanding]  that  was  the 
reason.  I  might  say  to  my  Wood  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  fee  balance  of 
my  time.  I 

m^iV^^^?'^-     ^-  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  Ume  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
,,S!i^°"^*  ^"  stated,  Houte  Resolution 
1006  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  HJR.  13825,  the  Tijuana  River  flood 
control  project  bUl.  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate.  After 
passage  of  H.R.  13825.  the  Committee  on 
For^gn  Affairs  wlU  be  discharged  fnwn 
'iJrther  consideration  of  a  2540.  and  It 

n    «     i?  °"^  ^  ™o^e  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Sen- 

?^^*".  "^  J^'*  ^  language  con- 
tained In  HJ«.  13825  M  passed  by  the 
House, 


.u^®  Punwse  of  HJl.  13825  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
through  the  U.S.  Commissioner  to  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, to  conclude  an  agreement  with 
Mexico  for  the  joint  construcUon,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  an  Interna- 
tional flood  control  project.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes funds  for  the  U.S.  portion  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
project. 

An  8.4-mUe  flood  control  channel  is 
to  be  built.  5.7  miles  of  it  in  the  United 
States  at  our  expense.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  project  to  the  United  States 
Is  $15.400,000— $13,300,000  is  for  con- 
struction, and  $2,100,000  for  right-of- 
way  and  relocations.  The  estimated  an- 
nual maintenance  is  $565,000. 

The, city  of  San  Diego  has  agreed  to 
ajssume  the  payment  of  $4,500,000  as  Its 
share  of  the  flood  control  project. 

The  authorization  contained  In  the 
bill  Is  $12,600,000  for  the  construction 
costs.  This  limitation  will  not  restrict 
further  appropriations  for  operation 
and  maintenance. 
There  are  no  minority  views. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.      Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideraUon 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13825)  to  authorize  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint 
construction  by  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  of  an  International  flood  control 
project  for  the  Tijuana  River  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
February  3.  1944.  with  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
irom  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


m  THK  comnrrn  op  the  wholi 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13825,  with 
Mr.  Charies  H.  Wilson  In  the  chair 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nUe,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden] 
wUl  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mail- 
LiA^]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

liT.  Chairman.  HJl.  13825  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
through  the  U.S.  Commissioner.  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. United  States  and  Mexico,  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  the 
Joint  construction,  operation,  and  maln- 
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tenance  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  an  international  flood  control  project 
for  the  Tijuana  River  In  southern  CaU- 
fomla  and  Mexico. 

If  approved,  the  agreement  between 
tne  United  States  and  Mexico  wUl  pro- 
vide for  the  joint  construction  of  a  con- 
crete-lined flood  control  channel  approx- 
imately 8.4  miles  in  length  for  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Tijuana  River  where  It 
comes    out    at    San    Diego.    Two    and 
seven-tenths  miles  of  that  concrete-lined 
channel  would  be  in  Mexico  and  would  be 
bmit  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  at  Its 
expense  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$7  million.    Five  and  seven-tenths  mUes 
would   be   buUt   in   the   United   Stares 
under  a  coordinated  plan,  at  a  cost  esti- 
mated in  1965  at  $15.4  million.    Of  this 
cost,  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  has 
agreed,  by  resolutions,  te  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  payment  of  an  estimated 
$4.5  million,  the  final  allocations  to  be 
based  upon  final  cost.    This  sharing  Is 
in  accord  with  Federal  practices  for  do- 
mestic flood  control  projects.     Of  the 
expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, $13.3  million  Is  for  construction 
and  $2  1  mUlion  Is  for  land  and  reloca- 
tion.   The  benefit-cost  ratio  on  this  proj- 
ect has  been  estimated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  at  1.4  to  1. 

The  biU  before  us  authorizes  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $12.6  million  which  allows  for 

1965  and  the  time  the  project  is  expected 
to  be  completed. 

It  is  my  understanding— and  the  U  S 
Commissioner  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  has 
stated  categorically  to  the  committee— 
that  no  U.S.  funds  wiU  be  made  avaUable 
for  the  implementation  of  this  project 
untu  the  Mexican  Government  enters 
Into  agreement  for  the  joint  project  and 
authorizes  funds  for  Its  portion  of  the 
work. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
project  had  bipartisan  support  In  the 
committee  as  well  as  from  the  State  of 

r»?^^^\."^  ^  ^^^  "le  adoption  of 
this  l^lslatlon. 

^.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee   has    explained    the   bill 
Also,  its  provisions  were  explained  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  rule.    I  see  no  point 
In  my  repeating  those  facts. 

mi^If "®!.®  ^^^t  ^  ^^  o«e  point  not 
mentioned  which  might  be  of  Interest 

i^^^fM^^l^'  ^^  **•  ^  the  other 
body  this  bill  had  an  open-end  author- 
ization, whereas  our  committee  deter- 
mined to  place  a  limitation  In  the  bill 
Of  the  presently  estimated  cost  of  the 
project. 

thJ  ^?'',?K  ""  substantial  opposition  to 
the  bill,  although  I  believe  there  are  per- 
haps some  Members  who  may  have  some 
reservations  about  It. 

*Jf^-  ^™an.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
who  may  be  one  of  those  who  has  res- 
ervations. 

»to.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pretty  well  convinced  that  no  amount 
fK,*^^"*^  opposition  would  defeat 
this  bill  because  the  House  is  determined 
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to  spend  and  spend,  but  let  me  speak  for 
a  minute  or  two  about  the  provision  of 
this  bill. 

This  Tijuana  River  channel— and  It  Is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Tijuana  Race 
Track,  which  I  misplaced  at  Juarez, 
Mexico,  a  little  while  ago,  not  being  too 
conversant  with  racetracks — is  owned 
and  controlled  by  private  Interests  In 
substantial  part,  which  makes  this  an 
unusual  setup.  Unlike  most  streams  we 
deal  with  In  the  matter  of  flood  control, 
this  river  channel  is  controlled  in  very 
substantial  part  by  private  Interests. 

So  what  is  about  to  be  done  here  Is  to 
relocate  the  Tijuana  River  on  one  side 
of  the  valley  at  a  cost  of  $12,600,000,  as 
I  rem«nber  the  situation,  and  I  shall  be 
glsMl  to  be  corrected  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman suggesting  that  this  Is  a  novel 
event,  that  special  Interest  is  being 
served? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  am  not  talking 
about  serving.  I  am  talking  about  con- 
trolling— owning  the  land  and  the  chan- 
nel of  the  stream. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  quite  unique. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  can  be  found  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  serving  us  with 
the  precedents  that  he  is  relying  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  will  find  It  in  the 
hearings  that  is  the  case.  We  are  asked 
to  spend  $12.6  million  of  all  the  tax- 
payers money  to  relocate  this  stream 
MTlth  the  property  being  owned  by  public 
and  private  interests,  largely  private 
interests. 

Mr.    JONES   of   Alabama.    Will    the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man sat  here  and  voted  on  this  same 
proposition  when  we  had  the  Mary  River 
development,  which  did  not  serve  but  one 
paper  company. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall  It. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes,  the 
gentleman  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recaU  It.  When 
was  it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  sorry  I 
do  not  have  the  chapter  and  verse  right 
now,  but  the  gentleman  certainly  did,  as 
I  recall  it.  I  hope  I  have  not  gone  ainiss 
on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  hearings  it  was 
admitted  that  this  was  something  of  a 
unique  situation,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  I  will  try  when 
I  leave  the  well  of  the  House  to  go  back 
and  find  it  in  the  testimony.  Obviously 
I  cannot  go  back  through  the  hearings 
now. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Neither  can 
I,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  if  he  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Neither  can 
I,  but  it  is  not  xmusual  that  that  situa- 
tion comes  about.  I  remember  we  did  it 
In  the  case  of  the  Detroit  River  one  time 


for  the  Edison  Electric  Co.     We  have 
done  it  on  numerous  occasions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  did  you  do  on  nu- 
merous occasions? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Accommo- 
dated special  interests  that  enhanced  the 
value  of  water  resources  developments  in 
this  country.  So  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  going  astray  in  this  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  flood  control  project  that  does  not 
enhance  the  value  of  certain  property. 
But  that  is  not  the  issue  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  If  I  said  flood 
control,  I  meant  the  development  of 
water  resources  such  as  canals  and  such 
as  we  had  in  the  case  of  the  Detroit 
River. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  so  con- 
versant with  this  bill.  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  how  much  flood  loss  there 
has  been  on  the  Tijuana  River?  Will  he 
tell  me  what  the  maximum  loss  on  this 
river  has  been  in  any  one  flood? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  I  do  not 
have  those  figures,  but  I  would  defer  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden],  who  can  supply  you  with  that 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
had  the  figiu^es. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  I  was 
talking  about  the  principle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman 
says  there  is  nothing  imusual  about  this, 
I  wonder  if  he  would  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  last  flood  they  had  on  the 
Tijuana  River  was  in  1916. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  do  not  think  that  in- 
formation Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  Mr.  Priedkin's 
testimony  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  No.  He  testified  the 
largest  flood  was  in  1916  but  there  had 
been  10  floods  since  1938. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Friedkin  says  on 
page  21  of  the  hearings: 

The  maxtimim  flood  we  have  record  of  was 
1916,  which  approached  about  100,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  The  estimated  damage  In 
1916  was  $200,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Priedkin's  testimony? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  think  you  will  find  in 
the  testimony  that  at  some  point  Mr. 
Friedkin  said  also  that  since  1938  there 
had  been  10  additional  floods  which 
have  overflowed  the  river  channel  and 
flooded  partially  or  entirely  the  valley 
floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  AU  right.  But  the  max- 
imum flood,  according  to  him,  was  in 
1916,  with  a  loss  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  That  is  correct.  But 
the  gentleman  said  there  had  not  been  a 
flood  there  since  1916. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  stand  corrected,  but  I 
still  say  the  maximum  flood  was  in  1916, 


according  to  the  testimony,  and  the  max- 
imum single  flood  damage  was  $200,000. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Why,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  came  before  our 
committee  and  justified  the  Waterloo 
project  in  Iowa  on  the  basis  of  the  maxi- 
mum flood  of  record. 

Now,  why  does  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  want  to  get  the  picture  out  of 
focus? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Now 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Just  a  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wait  a  minute.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  been 
speaking  on  my  time  and  the  gentleman 
is  now  trying  to  tell  me  how  I  can  al- 
locate the  remainder  of  it,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No,  I  mean 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  here 
complaining  about  the  establishment  of 
a  flood  control  project,  based  upon  the 
maximum  flood. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  complaining  about 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  being 
called  upon  at  a  cost  of  $12,600,000  to 
relocate  a  river,  the  channel  of  which 
is  largely  owned  and  controlled  by  pri- 
vate interests. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  You  are  not 
asking  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  also  complaining 
that  imder  these  circumstances  and  from 
the  Federal  taxpayers"  standpoint,  this 
proposition  does  not  meet  any  reason- 
able criteria  as  to  cost-to-beneflt. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would 
think 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  a  question— 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden]  raised  the  question  In  commit- 
tee— as  to  what  the  original  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  was.  I  have  forgotten  the  an- 
swer that  he  received,  but  It  seems  to  me 
it  was  less  than  1  to  1. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield 
to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  cost-benefit  ratio 
was  less  than  originally  stated,  but  the 
final  estimate,  as  I  recall,  was  1.4  to  1, 
which  is  a  very  good  ratio.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  believe  the  Waterloo  project  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones]  referred  had  a  cost-to-benefit 
ratio  of  1.3  to  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  were  also  told  in  the 
hearings  that  the  present  location  of  this 
river  endangers  the  military  installations 
in  the  valley. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  call  the  military 
services  and  they  said  they  had  not  lost 
a  single  dollar  from  a  fiood.  I  am  not 
going  to  further  belabor  this  Issue,  but 
I  am  totally  unconvinced  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  should  be  called 
upon  to  expend  $12.6  mUion  to  take  over 
an  obligation  that  belongs  to  private 
property  owners  and  the  public  interests 
which  control  this  river,  including  the 
channel  and  which  will  be  enormously 
benefited  in  terms  of  enhanced  land 
values. 
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Jill  on  the  basis 


I  cannot  support  thli  . —  „..  „,c  uwus 
that  I  do  not  think  a  valid  case  has  been 
made  for  it. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  dhairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Van  DEKRLDil. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  ^|Mr.  Chairman  I 
am  glad  of  the  opporMnity  to  appear 
n  behalf  of  this  legisittion,  foUowing 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross],  because  I  believe,  having 
some  f amlUarity  with  tl^e  areas  involved 
m  this  legislation.  I  can|$et  at  rest  some 
of  the  fears  that  he  ralies 

Pijst  of  all.  let  us  setle  the  matter  of 
ocation.    During  debatei  on  the  previous 
legislation,    the   gentlent^   from   Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]    voiced  cohcem   that  the 
Chamizel  Highway  mighit;  be  intended  to 
carry  traffic  to  the  Tijbana  racetrack. 
He  learned  that  the  proposed  highway 
will  be  at  least  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  TUuana  racetrack.    So  let  me  con- 
cede at  the  outset  that  the  project  I  am 
espousing  today  wiU  be  ;  within  about  4 
miles  of  the  Tijuana  tacetrack.     But 
rather  than  lead  anyone  to  that  track, 
let  me  emphasize  that  my  project  is  in- 
tended to  keep  the  Tijiiana  racetrack 
from  washing  into  the  United  States, 
with   aU   the   temptations   that   might 
brmg. 

Now  with  reference  to  ithe  matter  of 
private  ownership  of  proi^erty  along  this 
river- I  can  assure  you  this  is  nothing 
unique  in  southern  Califcunia.    Our  riv- 
ers  you  see.  are  not  the  kind  of  free- 
flowing  riverc  to  which  you  are  accus- 
tomed m  the  Midwest  anfl  In  the  East 
Our  rivers  are  usually  ^ry-bed  rivers, 
seldom  showing  more  tl^  a  sUver  of 
water.    And  then  along  comes  that  year 
when  you  get  maximum  rainfall,  and  this 
dry  bed  suddenly  becomes  a  gushing  tor- 
rent.   As  I  noted  in  a  communication  to 
committee  members  this,  morning,  the 
potential  floodflow  on  thejTijuana  River 
is  about  10  times  the  noniiBl  flow  of  the 
fotomac  River.  | 

The  reason  that  this  land  is  in  private 
hands  is  because  at  present  It  Is  being 
fanned.  They  sink  wells  down  below  the 
^^'ir°'"  ^^°^  ^*»ere  the, river  Is  not— 
and  thus  water  their  cropsj  So  this  land 
is  in  productive  use  for  agiticultural  pur- 
P<»es.  It  Just  happens  that  with  the  de- 
velopment of  this  entire  4rea  since  the 
year  l916_the  last  maximum  flood-- 
the  change  in  potential  use  and  present 
evaluation  and  prospective  evaluations 

fl^  ^"int^^''^^'-  A  flood  equal  to  the 
flood  of  1916— which  took  16  lives.  In  ad- 
dition to  doing  $200,000  worth  of  prop- 
^^K.  damage— would  toddj  do  untold 
millions  of  dollars  in  dama^. 

On  the  matter  of  the  naHl  Installation 
fi  ^ff  Reld— Ream  Field  was  not  there 
In  1916.  Ream  Field  is  elevated  some  25 
reet  from  the  floor  of  the  valley.  But 
there  Is  no  question  that  those  aprons 
With  some  of  the  most  valuable  helicop- 
ter equipment  on  the  west  coast  and  In 
the  Nation  would  be  seriously  impaired 
il  * '^.'^"^^  ^'^od-  ^Wch  quickly  erodes 

s!^-,®if '  *^^  °'  ^*"<*  on  ^hlch  Ream 
rieid  sits. 

The  only  reason  this  bill 


-_ »  -——««•»  vxuo  viu  KftvUB  through 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTalrs.  where 
It  was  most  ably  handled  by  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama,  and  not  through 


the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  through 
which  projects  of  this  type  normally  pass 
Is  that  It  involves  two  nations.  Before 
they  can  begin  to  buUd.  they  must  agree 
that  the  same  type  of  chatmel  which  is 
erected  on  the  Mexican  side  will  be  fol- 
lowed on  our  side  of  the  border. 

There  Is  no  point  in  letting  Mexico  go 
ahead  and  buUd  a  channel  through  the 
Tijuana  portion— which  is  a  city  of  more 
than  200.000  persons— and  funnel  this 
floodwater  into  an  unprotected  valley. 

By  the  same  token,  it  would  be  useless 
for  us  on  the  American  side  to  erect  a 
flood  control  channel  which  would  not 
receive  channelized  water  from  the  Mexi- 
can side. 

This  river  has  Its  tributaries  on  the 
American  side.  It  fiows  down  to  Baja 
California,  and  back  into  the  United 
States  for  the  last  6  miles  of  its  flow 
The  urgency  of  this  project  has  been  so 
impressed  upon  the  people  of  San  Diego 
that  the  city  of  San  Diego  which  abuts 
on  Mexico  at  this  point,  has  guaranteed 
that  not  less  than  29  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect shall  be  underwritten  locally. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones]  would  attest  that  this  Is  a 
somewhat  higher  raUo  than  local  par- 
ticipation in  most  domestic  projects. 

The  local  beneficiaries  have  agreed  to 
provide  all  that  they  would  be  required 
to  provide  in  any  domesUc  project.  The 
city  of  San  Diego  will — 

First.  Provide  without  cost  to  the  Ped- 
eraJ  Government  aU  land,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  project  "Hie 
f^  ^n^i^  ^^  ^^*'  °^  "»ese  items  is 

Second.  Make  alterations  to  existing 
improvements,  including  road  and  bridge 
relocations,  utility  relocations,  and  a 
water-spreading  system  for  groundwater 
recharge,  estimated  to  cost  $770  000 

Third.  The  city  of  San  Diego  will  hold 
and  save  the  Federal  Government  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  project. 

^/^^^^  ^}  Z^  prevent  encroachment 
on  «ie  flood  channel  and  other  features 
of  the  project  that  would  reduce  design 
capacities  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
their  operaUons. 

Fifth.  Finally,  it  would  prevent  en- 
croachment upon  existing  defined  water- 
ways tributary  to  the  project,  by  zon- 
ing or  other  means  such  as  enlargement 
or  other  modification  of  the  existing 
waterway  facilities,  to  prevent  the  minor 
floods  on  these  tributary  waterways  from 
developmg  into  serious  problems 
nJ}^^'  '^^PeoPle  of  San  Diego  and  of 
CaUfomia  have  indicated  their  desire 

.^  t  ^^^^  ^  "'^  P™J«=''  to  protect 
n^r°'  aeainst  a  repeUtion  of  the  $200.- 
000  damages  which  occurred  in  the  dev- 

ff,^.  !ifn^°°'*v°/  "^«'  *»"*  ^hich  for  all 
time  will  enable  us  to  use  this  prime 
land  for  purposes  more  productive  to 
the  tax  rolls  than  agriculture 

.e^tlei^^^M,^-  ^*^™-'  -^  «^e 

geSlUr  '''='='^-     '  ^'"^  *°  «^« 

^^i:,^^^^-  I  ensure  the  gentleman 
would  agree  that  the  land  values  have 
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Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.    Since  1916' 
^J^-  GROSS.    Yes— or  since  you  began 
this  project,  since  it  was  surveyed  for 
this  purpose  of  relocating  the  river? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  would  have  no 
information,  sir,  that  that  is  true,  ex- 
cept that  there  has  been  a  normal  in- 
crease in  land  values  in  southern  CaU- 
fomia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
Land  values  have  enhanced  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thought  the 
question  concerned  the  time  since  this 
project  has  been  on  the  drawing  boards 
I  would  say  that  there  is  nothing  trace- 
able to  this  project  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
crease In  land  values. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Agricultural  land  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  has  increased  tremen- 
dously in  the  last  few  years,  enhancing 
in  value,  and  I  assume  the  same  is  true 
of  agricultural  land  In  Colorado.  Would 
it  follow  that  productive  agricultural 
land  in  the  State  of  California  has  en- 
hanced In  value  also? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  If  the  gentleman 
limits  his  question  to  the  general  matter 
of  land  value  enhancement,  the  answer 
would  be  yes.  I  thought  the  gentleman's 
suggestion  was  that  this  project  had 
caused  an  undue  speculative  Increase  in 
land  values. 

Mr.  GROSS.    A  few  moments  ago  1 
raised  the  question  of  the  cost-to-bene- 
nt  ratio,  and  despite  the  enhancement 
In  land  value  the  cost-to-beneflt  ratio 
has  gone  down  In  this  project.    I  am 
unable  to  understand  why.    I  could  not 
understand  it  in  the  committee  when  the 
hearings  were  held,  and  I  obtained  no 
good  answer  for  this. 
*v?*^-.^^^  DEERLIN.     I  think,  sir.  that 
this  stems  from  the  increase  in  the  cost 
or  the  project,  which  was  caused  by  the 
delay  hi  its  enactment.     I  cannot  say 
for  sure,  but  my  memory  of  the  hearings 
IS  that  that  was  the  explanation 

Mr     MacGREGOR.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  report  and 
the  accompanying  map  indicate  that  two 
military  installations  are  in  the  flood 
area  The  gentleman  from  California 
now  in  the  well  has  told  us  about  Ream 
Field  apparently  a  helicopter  field 
Could  you  teU  us  a  little  bit  about  a  field 
known  as  Border  Field? 

c^i  ^^  °^^^^^^^^-  That  Is  a  Navy 
signal  staUon.  Like  every  other  Instal- 
lation It  is  of  Importance.  But  If 
Border  Field  were  washed  out.  It  would 
be  by  no  means  the  catastrophe  that  such 
a  disaster  would  be  to  Ream  Field 

Mr     MacGREGOR.    Ream    Field    Is  • 
Field?*      °"  ^^^^^  ^^^  '^*"  Border 
hi3^- ^^*^P^*^^-   K  Is  considerably 
very  likely  be  washed  out  easily 
yg^M*cGREGOR.    I  thank  the  gen- 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.     I  yield. 

fr^-^^^^l  ^  ^^^  t^e  genUeman 
from  Minnesota  heard  my  earlier  re- 
marks, that  at  the  Pentagon  they  say 
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they  have  not  suffered  by  damage  from 
floods. 

Mr.  MacORBOOR.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  yield,  I  have  listened 
with  great  Interest  to  the  entire  debate, 
including  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  13825 
Be  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e 
of  Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea*  auemhled.  That  tbe 
Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  United 
Statea  Commissioner,  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico,  is  hereby  authorized  to  conclude  with 
the  appropriate  official  or  officials  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  an  agreement  for  the 
Joint  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance by  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  February  3.  1944.  with  Mexico,  of  an  In- 
tenaatlonal  flood  control  project  for  the 
Tijuana  River,  which  shaU  be  located  and 
have  substantlaUy  the  characterlstlts  de- 
scribed In  "Report  on  an  International  Flood 
Control  Project.  Tijuana  River  Basin,"  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  SecUon,  Intema- 
Uonal  Boundary  and  Water  Commission 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico. 

8«c.  2.  If  agreement  Is  concluded  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  said  United 
States  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  portion 
of  such  project  assigned  to  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  use 
<rf  the  United  States  SecOon.  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  to  exceed  913,600,000, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
made  shall  be  expended  for  construction  on 
any  l&nd,  site,  or  easement,  except  such  as 
has  been  acquired  by  donation  and  the  Utle 
thereto  has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SELDEN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

■nie  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  In  line  13,  strike  out 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to  ex- 
ceed •ia.600.000.  to  carry  oat  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  Tkat  no  part  of  any 
approprlaUon  made  shaU"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  912,800,000  for  the 
construction  of  such  project  and  such  siuns 
as  may  be  necessary  for  its  maintenance 
and  c^eratlon.  No  part  of  any  approprlaUon 
under  this  Act  shaU". 


having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Cbaxlzs 
H.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bin 
(HJl.  13825)  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  constr\ic- 
tlon  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of 
an  international  flood  control  project 
for  the  Tijuana  River  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3, 
1944,  with  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1006,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.     The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  294,  nays  43,  not  voting  95, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  301] 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tcmiwre  (Mr.  Boa«8) 
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So  the  bill  was  passe<i . 
The  Clerk  announcjti  the  following 
pairs:  j 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Wi  Ju. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  1  'bher. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  vi  nth  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.    3uncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mrs.  Han4<n  of  Washington 

Mr.  OlbboDs  with  Mr.  ^t^lli8. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  With  Mr.  McMillan 

Mr.  Stephens  with  ISi.  T  jfld. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  wll  h  Mr.  Murray 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Cri  .jey. 

Ut.  Baring  with  Mr.  Ron  :kllo. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Adal  -V 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Rums  r^ld. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Mlcl  iH. 

Mr.  MoeUer  with  Mr.  Mel  iiiren. 

Mr.   Thompson   of   New   Jersey   with   Mr 
Conte.  ■ 

1ST.  Senner  with  Mr.  Ayrea, 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  w  fib  Mr.  Walker  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee    «ilth  Mr.  Carter 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tori  with  Mr.  King  of 
New  Tork. 
Mr.  B4111er  with  Mr.  Llpso  )tnb 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Reli  lecke 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  ftetu 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Bir.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Morton 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 
Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  CalUway 
m.  Morrison  with  Mr.  MfcrUn  of  Alabama 
Bar.  Tates  with  Mr.  McDad* 
Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Hariba 
Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  O'KMiskl 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  W!ttalley 
Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia 
B4r.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Haana 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Rivers   of   South   Caitollna  with   Mr 
Edmondson. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Cameroc 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Coolej 
Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  Dawson 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  McVic  I  ir 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Dlggs 


Whitten 
WIllU 

Wilson.  Bob 
Yates 


operation,  and  maintenance  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944 
with  Mexico,  of  an  International  flood  con- 
trol project  for  the  Tijuana  River,  which 
shall  be  located  and  have  subBtantlally  the 
characteristics  described  In  'Report  on  an 
International  Flood  Control  Project,  'njuana 
River  Basin.'  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Section,  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico. 

"Sec.  2.  If  agreement  Is  concluded  pursu- 
ant to  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  said  United 
States  Conunlssloner  U  authorized  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  portion  of 
such  project  assigned  to  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  use 
of  the  United  States  Section,  not  to  exceed 
912.600,000  for  the  construction  of  such  proj- 
ect and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Its  maintenance  and  operation.  No  part  of 
any  appropriation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
expended  for  construction  on  any  land,  site, 
or  easement,  except  such  as  has  been  ac- 
quired by  donation  and  the  title  thereto  has 
been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tlilrd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13825)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


i^as  announced 


The  result  of  the  vote 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 

*».^*^?"°°  ^  reconsid^i  was  laid  on 
uie  table. 

The  SPEApR.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1006  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .MTairs  is  dis- 
Se7ufs.'25To.'"^^''^  c<|j;^lderaUon  of 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  12 
o'clock  midnight,  Friday,  to  file  certain 
privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SI  iOEN 

Speaker,  I  offer  a 


owst 


MOnOK    BT    I 

Mr.  SELDEN.    Mr 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folio 

Mr.  Sklokn  moves  to  strli*  out  aU  after 

the  enacting  clause  of  the  I  01  S.  2640.  and 

tasert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  pr  visions  of  HJl 

13825,  as  passed,  as  follows : 

"That    the    SecreUry    of 
through    the   United    States  x-ommusioner, 
international  Boundary  and  Water  Commls- 

authorized  to  conclude  with  the  appropriate 
official  or  Officials  of  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico an  agreement  for  the  Joi4^  construction. 


State,    acting 
Commissioner, 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  ask  for  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bocosl 
the  program  for  the  rest  of  this  week 
and  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  it  is  my  hope  that  after  the 
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conclusion  of  business  today — and  there 
is  no  further  legislative  business  today — 
we  can  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 
I  will  ask  now  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  we  might 
have  the  program  before  that  request? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  is  District 
day,  but  we  have  no  bills  scheduled. 

We  will  call  up  the  rule  on  the  bill 
H.R.  15111,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  amendments,  the  so-called  poverty 
bill  with  an  open  rule,  and  8  hours 
of  debate. 

That  will  be  followed  by  HR.  17607.  to 
temporarily  suspend  the  investment 
credit  and  the  application  of  accelerated 
depreciation,  providing  the  rule  is 
granted  on  that  bill,  and  I  imderstand 
the  report  will  be  flled  today. 

After  that.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1163,  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  with  an  open  rule,  3 
hours  of  debate;  also,  the  continuing  ap- 
propriations resolution  which  was  dis- 
cussed earlier  today  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee;  HR.  17685, 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954* 
an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of  debate' 
and  waiving  points  of  order;  HJl  16076' 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlori 
Control  Act,  with  an  open  rule,  2  hours 
of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  wiU  not  necessarily 
be  called  up  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
listed  them  on  the  whip  notice 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  respond  to  this  question  in 
the  light  of  the  statement  Just  made- 
Can  we  assume  that  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  amendments  will  come 
up  first? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness on  Monday  will  be  the  rule  on  the 
Poverty  Act,  to  be  foUowed  by  the  debate 
on  the  biU.  until  such  debate  Is  com- 
pleted. 

.K^\P^^^^^  ^  ^^*0-  But  after 
that,  then  the  bills  might  come  up  In  a 
different  order  from  that  listed? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Exactly.  As  I  pointed 
out,  a  rule  has  not  been  granted  on  the 
tax  bill,  for  Instance. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Can  we  as- 
sume there  WiU  be  no  rules  under  the 
21 -day  rule  to  come  up  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  no  21-day  rules  will  be  called 
up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man could  help  me  with  this  question- 
Is  it  too  soon  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  seek  permission  to  erect  a  Christmas 
tree  out  in  the  lounge,  where  the  Mem- 
bers may  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it 
and  properly  decorate  it? 

Mr  Booos.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  the  Christmas  spirit,  I  may  say 
rather  early,  but  I  commend  him. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Lousiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


September  22,  1966 


September  22, 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  dispense  with 
business  In  order  imder  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight, 
September  23,  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  this  aftemon.  on  roll- 
call  No.,  300, 1  am  recorded  as  not  voting. 
I  was  not  present.  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
reason  that  I  was  on  ofBclal  business  at 
the  White  House. 


REVISED  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 
SUPERVISORY  ACT  OP  1966  TO 
SX7PERSEDE  HM.  17703 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  clean  bill  dealing  with  the 
topic  of  supervisory  pow:ers  of  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  In  the  savings  and 
loan  and  banking  fields.  This  bill  will 
bear  the  short  title  of  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Supervisory  Act  of  1966.  I  In- 
troduced a  similar  bill  on  this  subject  on 
September  13.  1966— H.R.  17703 — con- 
cerning which  I  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting testimony  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  That  bill  was  also  sent  by  the 
committee  to  interested  Federal  agencies 
for  comment.  It  is  In  the  light  of  those 
comments  as  well  as  some  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  mem- 
bers of  the  savings  and  loan  industry  that 
I  have  decided  to  introduce  the  clean  bill 
I  am  now  offering. 

This  new  bill  would  confer  on  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  In  the  financial 
institution  field  more  Intermediate  power 
than  would  HR.  17703. 


The  major  change  In  this  respect  is  the 
Introduction  of  authority  for  the  regu- 
latory agencies  to  Issue  temporary  cease 
and  desist  orders  in  instances  where  they 
determine  that  a  violation  of  law  or 
regulation  will  jeopardize  the  safety  or 
soundness  of  a  financial  institution  and 
that  the  more  lengthy  proceedings  lead- 
ing to  a  final  cease  and  desist  order  will 
not  adequately  protect  the  assets  of  the 
institution.    In  such  an  event,  the  bill 
would  empower  the  agency  to  issue  with- 
out an  administrative  hearing  a  tempo- 
rary order  to  cease  and  desist  from  the 
violation.    The  temporary  order  would 
take  effect  upon  service  and  remain  in 
effect    until    changed    by    the    Federal 
agency  or  a  court.    To  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  the  institution  affected  by 
such  an  order,  the  bill  would  afford  it  the 
choice  of  requesting  the  agency  for  a  full 
administrative  hearing  or  of  petitioning 
a  Federal  district  court  within  10  days 
after  service  of  the  order  for  review  of 
the  temporary  order,  provided  the  Insti- 
tution Is  complying  with  the  order  at  the 
time  it  takes  either  course  of  action. 
The  court  would  receive  whatever  record 
of  proceedings  existed  at  that  time.    The 
court  would  have  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine issues  of  law  and  fact  and  enter  an 
appropriate    judgment    concerning    the 
order.    In  order  to  meet   the   Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  objection  that 
imder  present  law.  a  court  can  quickly  set 
aside  an  order  issued  by  the  Board,  the 
bill  would  prohibit  the  court  from  staying 
the  operation  of  the  temporary  cease  and 
desist  order  during  the  first  60  days  after 
the  court  receives  the  Institution's  peti- 
tion for  review  if  the  case  is  not  disposed 
of  wltliin  that  period.    In  fairness  to 
both  parties  to  such  a  controversy,  the 
case  would  be  given  preferential  status 
In  the  court  in  order  to  expedite  its  settle- 
ment. 

I  should  note  that  the  bill  will  leave 
with  the  court  its  usual  prerogative  to 
hand  down  a  judgment  appropriate  to 
the  circumstances.  This  may  include  an 
Injunction  against  fiu-ther  proceedings 
by  the  agency  in  the  particular  contro- 
versy involved.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  Is  a  fair  division  of  authority,  be- 
cause it  is  the  agency,  not  the  institution 
or  the  court,  that  makes  the  decision  to 
Issue  a  temporary  cease-and-desist  order. 
Once  the  agency  has  made  that  decision 
in  the  preemptory  fashion  permitted  it 
seems  only  fair  to  afford  the  Institution 
Involved  opportunity  to  request  further 
hearings  before  the  agency  or  to  transfer 
the  controversy  to  the  Federal  court.  In 
a  regular  cease-and-desist  proceeding 
leading  to  a  final  cease-and-desist  order 
following  an  administrative  hearing,  the 
bill  provides  no  recourse  to  the  courts  for 
the  Institution  until  after  service  of  the 
final  cease-and-desist  order. 

The  other  major  change  made  In  this 
bill  compared  with  HJ^.  17703  is  that 
dealing  with  appointment  of  conserva- 
tors and  receivers.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  raised  objection  to 
that  portion  of  HJl.  17703  that  would 
require  the  Board  to  obtain  a  f^eral 
district  court  order  before  appointing  a 
conservator  or  receiver  to  take  control 
of  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association. 


Under  present  law.  In  an  emergency 
the  Board  may  appoint  a  supervisory 
representative  In  charge  ex  parte  and 
without  notice  to  the  institution  involved 
to  take  control  of  the  institution  for  a 
limited  period  as  specified  in  the  law. 
As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  3158  would 
abolish  the  post  of  supervisory  repre- 
sentative in  charge.  In  his  place  it 
would  empower  the  Board  to  appoint  a 
conservator  or  receiver  ex  parte  and 
without  notice  to  the  Institution  involved, 
even  in  the  absence  of  an  emergency. 
The  tenure  of  the  conservator  or  receiver 
would  be  indefinite,  not  limited  by  stat- 
ute, as  is  the  tenure  of  a  supervisory 
representative  in  charge. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  con- 
tinue the  procedure  in  Federal  law  for 
the  Board  Itself  to  appoint  a  supervisory 
representative  in  charge  ex  parte  and 
without  notice  for  a  limited  tenure,  if 
the  Board  determines  that  an  emergency 
exists  that  requires  immediate  action. 

Having  provided  this  tool  for  the 
Board's  use  in  an  emergency  situation, 
the  bill  retains  the  requirement  of  H.R. 
17703  that  a  more  permanent  conserva- 
tor or  receiver  be  appointed  only  after 
the  Board  has  demonstrated  to  a  Federal 
district  court  that  statutory  grounds  for 
such  appointment  exist.  As  the  Board 
itself  has  noted,  appointment  of  a  con- 
servator or  receiver  Is  a  somewhat  dras- 
tic remedy  and  should  be  embarked  upon 
only  after  deliberate  considerations  with 
enough  prima  facie  evidence  to  convince 
an  imbiased  member  of  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary that  this  drastic  remedy  is  war- 
ranted. 

With  Introduction  of  a  procedure  for 
Issuance  of  temporary  cease-and-desist 
orders,  the  bUl  dispenses  with  the  proce- 
dure provided  by  H.R.  17703  that  allowed 
an  institution  to  apply  to  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  an  interlocutory  injunc- 
tion restraining  Board  acUon  any  time 
following  service  of  a  notice  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  proceeding. 

The  new  bill  also  clarifies  the  contin- 
ued exclusion  of  managerial  functions 
from  the  operation  of  cease-and-desist 
orders  by  expressly  pointing  out  that  this 
exclusion  is  intended  to  refer  to  manage- 
rial functions  as  distinguished  from 
supervisory  functions.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Board  makes  no  claim 
to  any  need  for  exercising  management 
functions  of  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  S.  3158  through  the  intermediate 
power  tools  the  Board  seeks  to  obtain. 
Managerial  functions  should  remain 
with  management,  where  they  belong  In 
an  Industry  community  oriented  and  op- 
erated as  a  private  enterprise  serving  a 
public  purpose.  The  area  of  actionable 
concern  of  the  Federal  regulatory  agency 
should  appropriately  be  limited  to  mat- 
ters of  supervisory  functions.  As  has 
been  noted  in  the  past,  the  Board  should 
act  as  the  supervisor,  not  as  the  manager 
of  the  association. 

The  Board  represents  that  S.  3158 
"represents  a  conscientious  effort  to  pro- 
vide additional  intermediate  remedies  to 
the  supervisory  agencies,  without  sacri- 
ficing essential  Judicial  safeguards  for 
the  rights  of  the  Institutions  or  of  other 
persons  concerned."    I  believe  that  the 


bill  I  am  introducing  will  meet  this  test 
laid  down  by  the  Bdard  Insofar  as  any 
presently  demonstrated  need  for  such 
additional  intermediate  remedies  is  con- 
cerned. I 

My   bin    purposeli   omits    provisions 
contained  in  S.  3158  that  for  the  first 
time  would  empower  the  Board  to  sus- 
pend and  remove  offleers,  directors  and 
certain  other  personnel  of  federally  and 
State-chartered  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations.    If  the  peWonnel  Evolved  is 
inept,  management   ctf  the  association 
will  handle  the  problem  In  the  normal 
course  of  business  adtivlty.    If  the  per- 
sonnel in  rare  instances  is  guilty  of  crim- 
inal offenses  in  connpction  with  opera- 
tion of  the  associatijan,  there  exists  a 
whole  body  of  criminal  law  with  adequate 
sanctions  to  punish  those  convicted  of 
such  offenses  in  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditional Anglo-Saxon;  due  process  safe- 
guai^     I  have  yet  tq  be  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Home  Lo»n  Bank  Board  re- 
qmres  any  authority  ap  to  personnel  that 
It  cannot  exert  with  fiue  appUcatlon  of 
powers  it  presently  possesses. 

I  believe  that  my  bUl  wUl  supply  the 
Federal  regulatory  agancies  in  the  finan- 
cial field  with  the  intermediate  cease- 
and-desist  powers  they  should  have 
while  at  the  same  time  adequately  safe- 
guarding the  rights  otf  institutions  and 
their  personnel  through  opportunity  for 
timely  and  adequate]  recourse  to  the 
judiciary.  ' 

I  encourage  each  Mebiber  of  the  House 
to  deliberate  upon  thid  topic  and  to  sup- 
port the  biU  I  am  hitr^uclng  in  prefer- 

n«*^  ^  ®;on"®  *^  P*^^  by  the  Senate 
on  August  22.  ' 
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BIRTHDAY  SALliTE  TO  MALI 
M:r.  OUARA  of  Ullnils.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  tfaere  objection  to 
ShioS?"^'    °'    *^®  kentleman    from 
There  was  no  objectlo  il 

f  J?"-  ?'^^^  °'  °^^*s-  Mr.  Speaker. 
«»<**y.,is  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Mali  and.  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Com- 
mitt^  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  happy 
to  extend  hearty  congratulations  and 
stacere  good  wishes  to  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  that  young  and  proud 
nation  in  Africa.  j 

The  RepubUc  of  MaliJ  which  covers  an 
f^^v.^'^^^^^  smaUer  than  Alaska,  is 
in  the  interior  of  wes^rn  Africa  and 
borders  seven  different  leountries,  all  of 
Which  are  former  French  territories 

nartS  H  i^^  '"  ^^°^-  Mall  is 
partial  heir  to  the  sucfcesslon  of  great 
African  empires  that  formerly  occupied 

imni^J*'^'"  ""^^^  °'  *^  Niger.  These 
empires  were  in  touch  mh  Medditerra- 
nean  and  Near  Eastern  centers  of  clviU- 
zatlon  by  way  of  th^  trans-Saharan 
caravan  routes. 

f h  Jli^  °^'^  I^ngdom  of  »Wli,  from  which 
the  present  Republic  taloes  its  name  was 
founded  around  the  year  1200.  Its  an- 
cient capital  stood  on  a  site  near  the 

?;^hL?*P^'?^  °^  Bamako,  and  its  realm 
extended  as  far  as  Tlmniktu  and  Gao 


On  September  22.  1960,  the  colony  of 
Soudan  proclaimed  itself  the  Republic 
of  Mall  and  withdrew  from  the  French 
community. 

Mall  is  a  predominantly  agricultural 
country.  The  first  5-year  plan  was 
intended  to  encourage  industrial  growth 
by  improving  the  infrastructure.  Of  all 
those  resources  deriving  from  the  land 
Mali' J  greatest  potential  is  in  its  live- 
stock—more than  10  million  head,  of 
which  3  million  are  cattle  and  7  million 
sheep  and  goats. 

At  the  present  time  she  has  no 
appreciable  mineral  wealth,  but  as  in 
other  parts  of  Africa  there  is  a  possibiUty 
that  known  deposits  of  manganese, 
bauxite,  and  other  minerals  may  prove 
economically  exploitable. 

It  is  the  wish  and  expectation  of  the 
United  States  that  Mall  will  achieve  Its 
aspirations  in  harmony  with  the  other 
developing  nations  of  Africa. 

The  Mallan  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  last  year,  the  Honorable  Ous- 
man  Ba.  stated  his  country's  policy  In 
his  speech  in  general  debate  before  the 
20th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
follows: 

The  delegation  of  MaU  is  happy  to  note 
that  common  sense  and  our  common  wlU  to 
continue  to  work  together  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  noble  Ideals  of  the  Charter  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  all  to  overcome  pa»- 
slons.  national  chauvinism  and  pride  so  that 
the  United  Nations  might  continue  to  Uve 
In  the  best  interests  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  my  personal  pleasure  to  extend 
my  felicitations  to  the  President  of  Mali 
the  Honorable  Modibo  Kelta.  and  the 
Mallan  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
His  Excellency  Moussa  Leo  Kelta.  with 
whom  I  became  personaUy  acquainted 
at  the  United  Nations  last  year 
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I  am  sure  we  will  aU  agree  that  teach- 
ers should  be  encouraged  to  Increase 
their  knowledge  and  training.  We  would 
all  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  com- 
petent and  weU-tralned  teachers  in  our 
educational  system.  We  would  also  agree 
that  teachers  should  be  given  every  in- 
centive to  gain  new  knowledge  of  teach- 
ing techniques.  Certainly,  one  way  we 
can  do  all  of  these  things  is  by  clarify- 
ing the  Internal  Revenue  laws  and  rep:- 
ulations  so  that  teachers  will  by  law  not 
regulation,  be  permitted  to  deduct  from 
their  gross  income  any  proper  expenses 
for  educational  purposes  relating  to 
teaching  activities. 

I  liave  been  requested  to  support  such 
legislation  by  Mr.  Walter  Egan.  assistant 
supermtendent  of  curricular  services 
Sonoma  County  Schools.  Santa  Rosa." 
Calif.  I  have  reviewed  HJl.  17757  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Congressman 
William  Cramer,  and  find  myself  totally 
In  accord  with  its  provisions. 

While  I  realize  it  would  be  the  height 
of  optimism  to  anticipate  passage  of  this 
legislation  this  year  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  session,  by  this  action  today 
I  have  seen  fit  to  coauthor  this  legisla- 
tion, thereby  placing  myself  on  record  in 
support  of  this  very  important  and  very 
necessary  legislation. 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  give  this  legis- 
lation its  closest  attention. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  DON  H.  CAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  genUeman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  195i  to  allow  teachers  to  deduct  from 
gross  income  certain  educational 
expenses. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  proposed 
that  expenses  incurred  by  teachers  ob- 
talnmg  advanced  degrees  will  no  longer 

J^J^  ^«luctible.  a  poUcy  tiiat  wiU  work 
a  definite  hardship  on  our  teachers,  since 
most  State  and  local  governments  are 
encouraging,  if  not  requiring,  teachers  to 
obtain  additional  training. 

In  my  opinion,  If  we  are  going  to  en- 
courage better  education  through  Fed- 
eral action  in  many  areas,  it  seems  in- 
comprehensible that  we  should  neglect 
this  simple  device  of  tax  deductions  which 
can  be  accomplished  tiirough  a  clearer 
interpretation  of  existing  law 


REPUBLICAN     WHITE     PAPER     ON 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  days  we  have  witnessed  a  bit 
of  a  fiap  on  the  so-called  white  paper 
issued  by  the  Republican  research  and 
planning  committee  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministrations handling  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  The  pamphlet  Is  considered  a 
flop  by  some  responsible  editorial  writers 
in  the  Nation.  One  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing attacks  on  the  Republicans  research 
and  planning  paper  comes  from  the  New 
York  World  Journal  Tribune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  editorial  of 
Wednesday,  September  21,  1966,  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Emptt-Handed  GOP 
House  Republican  leaders  have  disgorged  a 
document  whose  timing  makes  its  purpose 
altogether  clear.  That  purpose  Is  to  exploit 
widespread  discontent  over  the  Viet  Nam  war 
by  labeUng  It.  in  effect,  as  Johnson's  war 

Significantly,  the  new  document  omits 
portions  contained  In  last  year's  model 
which  urged  aU  Americans  to  support  the 
war  effort  in  order  to  defeat  Communist  ae- 
gression  and  assure  South  Viet  Nam's  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Instead,  the  emphasU  U  on  the  deepenine 
commitment,  involvement  and  risks  that  have 
evolved  under  the  Johnson  administration 

It's  the  privilege  of  the  RepubUcan  estab- 
lishment to  make  what  hay  it  can  out  of  the 
wimlnlstraUon's   miserlea-but   a   sense   of 
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responalbllity  should  also  Impel  a  loyal  op- 
position to  set  forth  alternatives. 

Avoiding  resemblance  to  either  hawk  or 
dove,  about  the  best  the  GOP  manUesto 
.  offer  Is  that  there  must  be  some  way  to  end 
the  war  "more  speedily  and  at  a  smaller  cost" 
while  stUl  "safeguarding  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  South  Viet  Nam." 

Negative  and  nebulous  all  the  way,  it  ends 
up  as  a  nothing  document.  Once  again  Re- 
publicans seem  determined  to  prove  Harry 
Truman  was  right  in  saying  that,  like  their 
party  symbol,  they  never  forget  anything 
and  never  learn  anything. 

NegaUvism  throughout  the  Roosevelt  years 
kept  the  OOP  perpetually  in  the  doghouse 
It  took  a  political  miracle,  passed  by  an  un- 
beatable war  hero,  to  rescue  the  party  from 
Its  20-year  exile. 

If.  after  the  debacle  of  1964.  Republicans 
want  to  spend  another  generation  in  the  dog- 
house, they're  going  about  it  Just  right. 

The  Viet  Nam  document  confected  by 
House  Republican  leaders  la  a  perfect 
example  of  the  empty-handed  non-leadership 
that  may  scare  up  a  fat  llstfui  of  "agin" 
votes— but  wUl  scarcely  Impress  thoughtful 
voters  who  examine  the  wares  of  political 
challengers  for  signs  of  positive,  constructive 
alternatives. 
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ATTENTION  CALLED  TO  A  MOST 
SIGNIFICANT  REPORT  BY  THE 
HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 

DKCKPnoN  AT  rrs  wobst 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  at- 
tention to  a  most  significant  report  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee, 
which  is  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Representative  Porter  Hardy. 
It  Is  a  unanimous  report  by  some  of  our 
colleagues    who    are   deeply   concerned 
about  the  way  the  Defense  Department 
is  administering  the  so-called  cost-re- 
duction program.    All  of  us  are  inter- 
ested In  cost  reduction,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee  members   emphasize   that   they 
were  working  on  cost  reduction  in  de- 
fense a  good  many  years  before  Mr 
McNamara  was  fiddling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Edsel  at  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Undoubtedly,  the  cost-reduction  pro- 
finram  has  resulted  hi  some  savings,  but 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
Is  troubled  over  the  "degraded  miUtary 
capability"  that  has  accompanied  some 
of    the    "inordinate    pressure"    to    cut 
co6ts.     There  Is  a  fear  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  image-building  activities  are 
not  taking  precedence  over  what  our 
military  leaders  believe  is  necessary  for 
our  armed  services.    The  subcommittee 
Indicates   that   McNamara   is   using   a 
"secret"  label  to  hide  the  facts  from  the 
American  people,  and  to  try  to  keep  the 
Hardy  subcommittee  from  makhig  the 
full  facts  known. 
It  was  shocking  to  read  some  aspects 
>r?®  "port  for  it  demonstrates  the 
worst    In    news    management    through 
those  phony  press  conferences  In  which 
McNamara  claimed  he  saved  the  tax- 


payers $14  billion  In  the  past  year.  I 
wish  he  had  saved  that  much,  but  the 
Hardy  subcommittee  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  mostly  ballyhoo  and  misrep- 
resentations by  McNamara  and  his  press 
ofiSce. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  evidence 
that  there  is  nothing  really  new  about 
McNamara's   cost    reduction    operation 
except  that  he  has  centralized  the  op- 
erations of  activities  that  were  in  being 
in  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.    He 
has  spent  more  money  and  time  accumu- 
lating a  lot  of  exaggerated  figures  on 
savings   and   he    has   spent   a    lot   of 
money  printing  expensive  brochures  and 
mimeographing   voluminous   graphs   to 
try  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  saved 
$4   billion   to   $5   billion   a   year     The 
Hardy  subcommittee  states  that  it  just 
is  not  so,  and  that  all  of  the  phony  busi- 
ness is  in  danger  of  undermining  proper 
cost  reduction  efforts.    But,  most  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  the  unanimous 
report  shows  a  deep  concern  over  meas- 
ures that  are  imdermining  our  defense 
posture.    The    fact    that    the    United 
States  has  a  force  that  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  Vietcong  should  not  lull  us  into 
any  false  security  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Experienced  men  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  have  raised  warning 
signals  in  a  series  of  reports,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  for  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  take  a  closer  look  at  what 
is  going  on  under  McNamara. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again  that  the  en- 
tire report  should  be  must  reading  for 
everyone  in  Congress.  I  would  call 
special  attention  to  the  case  of  "the  sub- 
stitution of  the  M-107  projectile  in  lieu 
of  procurement  of  the  M-470  projectile  " 
The  committee  finds  that  in  this  in- 
stance. McNamara  is  tryhig  to  clothe  a 
"failure  in  the  shining  garb  of  a  claimed 
multimillion-dollar  cost  reduction  item 
and  present  it  to  the  public  as  evidence 
of  management  excellence."  This  is 
deception  at  its  worst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  newspaper 
article  by  one  of  Washington's  most  as- 
tute newspaper  reporters,  Mr.  Clark 
Mollenhoff.  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
provides  additional  information  on  the 
exposure  by  the  House  Subcommittee  of 
the  deceptive  techniques  that  have  been 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 
McNamara  Gets  Rebuke  on  Savings 


(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C— Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  was  blamed  Friday  for 
forcing  "cost  reduction  actions  that  have  had 
a  significant  adverse  effect  on  our  defense 
structure  in  terms  of  degraded  combat 
potential." 

The  charge  was  made  in  an  unanimous  re- 
port by  a  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee that  has  been  investigating  Mc- 
Namara's claim  that  hU  cost  reduction  pro- 
pam  has  saved  the  government  »14  billion 
in  the  last  five  years. 


"FAIX   SHORT" 

Chairman  Porter  Harot  (Dem  ,  Va  )  said 
that  McNamara's  cost  reduction  program  has 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  some  significant  sav- 
ings, but  "its  true  accomplishments  fall  con- 
siderably short  of  the  results  publicly 
claimed."  »*»«.«-., 

Hardt  said  he  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  had  been  pressing  for  effective 
cost  reduction  steps  for  years  prior  to  the 


McNamara  era,  and  that  they  thought  a 
"properly  administered"  program  could  be  a 
powerful  weapon  against  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  government. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that  Im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  correct  the  cost 
reduction  program  and  to  bring  about  "a 
more  credible  reporting  of  Its  accomplish- 
ments." 

The  subcommittee's  investigations  started 
in  August,  1965,  and  resiilted  in  hearings  In 
July,  1966. 

Auditors  for  the  General  Accounting  Office 
had  testified  that  about  one-third  of  the 
savings  McNamara  claimed  in  1964  and  1965 
did  not  meet  the  criteria  that  he  had  es- 
tablished, and  cases  involving  another  one- 
third  of  the  savings  did  not  have  documenta- 
Uon  to  support  the  claims  of  bUUons  In 
savings. 

"sharp  conflicts" 
"The  evidence  also  strongly  suggests  that 
these  actions  (which  degraded  military  capa- 
bility) would  not  have  been  taken  by  the 
services  had  it  not  been  for  inordinate  pres- 
sures from  the  OSD  (McNamara's  office)  to 
stated    '"**    »avlngs,"    the    Hardy    report 

The  report  said  there  were  "sharp  conflicts 
between  military  services  and  the  secretary 
of  defense"  with  respect  to  certain  militarv 
requirements. 

"Generally,  in  such  cases  military  ludg- 
menta  have  bowed  to  civUlan  dictates  "  the 
subcommittee  stated. 

«oiP*®  subcommittee  has  evidence  that  the 
OSD,  in  exercising  its  dominant  power,  has 
at  times  taken  unnecessary  risks  and  com- 
mitted the  services  to  an  unwise  and  pre- 
cipitous course  of  action." 

In  recent  months.  McNamara  has  been 
subject  to  sharp  congressional  criticism  on 
a  number  of  important  decisions  concerning 
the  TPX  warplane  (now  designated  the  P- 
niA  and  P-llIB),  the  phaseout  of  the  B-52 
and  B-58  bombers,  and  the  lack  of  progress 
on  a  nuclear-powered  fleet. 

However,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  of  the 
comments  on  these  decisions  had  more  bite 
than  the  report  of  the  Hardy  subcommittee. 
The  Hardy  subcommittee  accused  Mc- 
Namara of  unjustified  use  of  national  secu- 
rity classifications  to  bar  the  subcommittee 
from  making  public  key  documents  that  it 
^ys  demonstrate  how  U.  S.  military  capa- 
bility has  been  degraded. 

"Our  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful  OSD 
has  taken  the  position  that  public  disclosure 
would  result  in  'comfort  to  our  enemy  '  but 
luidoubtedly  the  enemy  derives  more  com- 
fort from  our  attenuated  military  capability 
resulting  from  the  combat  use  of  inferior 
weapons,"  the  subconmilttee  said. 

"Public  disclosure  of  the  facts  could  do 
much  to  bring  about  an  Improvement  In  the 
decision  making  process  responsible  for  the 
above  condition. 

"A  skeptic  might  question  whether  dis- 
closure in  such  a  situation  could  adversely 
affect  the  national  defense  or  merely  the 
public  image  of  the  decisionmakers." 

The  Defense  Department  claimed  savings 
of  •32.575.000  in  fiscal  year  1966  on  the  basis 
of  a  decision  by  McNamara  that  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  could  accomplish  their  mission 
with  fewer  P-4  aircraft. 

McNamara  cut  the  number  of  aircraft  in 
each  squadron  from  14  to  12  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Navy.  He  figured  that  increased 
firepower  in  the  P-4  made  it  possible  for  12 
planes  to  do  the  Job  of  14.  The  Navy  said 
It  was  an  erroneous  Judgment. 

The  defense  secretary  also  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  less  capable  P-8  aircraft  on  some 
classes  of  carriers  rather  than  replacing  them 
With  the  superior  P-4.  He  also  cut  the 
number  of  P-4s  assigned  to  training  missions. 

OKCRAOED    KITECTTVZN^iS 

In  the  face  of  the  warnings,  McNamara 
went  ahead  with  the  reduction  in  new  planes. 


and  then  claimed  a  sakngs  of  $32.575  000 
The  subcommittee  f  oun<  I  (this  to  be  a  degrad 
Ing  of  combat  effectiveness. 

The  report  also  said  test^xu^/i^y  ueveiupea 
that  McNamara,  or  somejcme  In  his  office,  had 
on  a  nimiber  of  occaslonf  ordered  substantial 
claims  of  savings  of  as  trtuch  as  $50  million 
after  Army  auditors  ha^  said  such  claims 
could  not  be  Justified. 

Other  claims  of  "savinM"  were  admitted  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Pdrbe  and  Marines  to 
be  no  more  than  a  use  lof  excess  Inventory 
or  a  normal  prudent  mf»iagement  decision. 
McNamara's  office  establ«hed  a  criteria  that 
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made   it   possible 
"savings." 


to 


such    things    as 


LEGISLA-nON 
Speaker,  I  ask 
extend  my  re- 

the  Record. 
iliere  objection  to 

lentleman    from 


Ipeaker,  I  am  to- 

which   would 

to  move  in  in- 

use  any  facility 


FEDERAL    ANTIRIO 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr 
unanimous  consent  t() 
marks  at  this  point  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Florida? 

There  was  no  object! 

Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr 
day   cosponsoring   a 
make  it  a  Federal  offe 
terstate  commerce  or  \^ 
in  Interstate  commerqe,  including   the 
mail,  in  order  to  incite  to  riot  or  to  carry 
on  a  riot  or  to  commit  any  crime  of  vio- 
lence, arson,  or  bombinijln  the  course  of 
a  not.  T 

This  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as 
Uie  amendment  to  Utle  V  of  the  1966  civil 
rights  bill  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  CraU^r]  and  adopted 
by  the  House.  ' 

There  are  sufficient  lihdicatlons.  Mr 
speaker,  that  professioiiel,  outside  agi- 
tators have  traveled  iiiterstate  for  the 
purpose  of  Inciting  to  riojt. 

The  weapons  that  havie  been  used  dur- 
ing riots— firearms  and  Molotov  cock- 
tails—and the  tactics  employed  to  utilize 
these  weapons  to  greatest  effect  suggest 
that  there  are  people  conducting  guerrilla 
training.  And  these  weapons  and  sniper 
tacOcs  have  been  utilized  in  similar  ways 


riots  have  oc- 

nenders  Federal 
more  urgent  Is 


in  different  cities  when 
curred. 

But  the  factor  which 
aiitiriot  legislation  even  more  urgent  Is 
I  ^,  ^!?**^"*  willingness  i)f  thousands  of 
Individuals  in  our  cities  who  respect 
neither  persons  nor  property  to  become 
part  of  a  mob.  to  cast  off  all  fear  of  legal 
cor^uenccs  by  submergence  in  the  mob. 
f.u*  ^  «^Press  their  frustaiation  and  hos- 
tility through  the  action  of  the  mob. 

The  most  appalling  ravclatlon  of  the 
Hots  which  have  occurred  during  the 
past  three  summers  is  thte  propensity  of 
large  numbers  of  people  fi  cities  toward 
violent,  mass  action.        [ 

It  Is  our  duty  as  leglslajtors  to  see.  Mr 
speaker,  that  this  propensity  toward 
violent,  mass  action  consjlltutes  a  stand- 
ing irivitatlon  to  the  profei«ional  agitator 
and  demagog  who  knows  how  to  exploit 
hostility  and  to  weld  peopjo  together  into 
a  mass.  i 

Riots  have  not  been  limited  to  one  city 
or  to  one  section  of  the  country.  Riots 
have  been  nationwide— thfcy  have  hit  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago  and  New  York  and 

h^^  ;»,  ^*LJ^^^  ^  ^^^"^  reason  to 
believe  that  agitators  and  demagogs  are 
prepared  to  exploit  the  propensity  to 


violent,  mass  action  wi  a  nationwide 
scale. 

Our  cities  and  States  have  primary  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  protecUon  of  persons  and 
property.  But  we  are  confronted  with  a 
nationwide  threat  to  public  order,  and 
it  is  Imperative  that  Congress  exercise  its 
powers  under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  to  forestall  those  who  would  re- 
duce our  country  to  a  shambles  for  their 
own  power  and  glory  or  who  would  sub- 
stitute violence  and  destrucUon  for  con- 
structive action  in  the  necessary  effort  to 
obtain  constitutional  guarantees  and  ra- 
cial harmony. 

WELCOME  TO  TWO  GREEK  ARTISTS 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Speaker 
it  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  welcome 
to  the  United  States  as  permanent  resi- 
dents  two  renowned  artists  who  give  vi- 
tality, warmth,  and  dramatic  meaning 
to  the  cultural  bonds  that  unite  the  an- 
cient democracy  of  Greece  with  our  Na- 
tion, so  much  younger  but  which  today 
is  the  defender  of  democracy  throughout 
the  world. 

Manolis  Hiotis  and  Mary  Linda  Hiotis 
are  outstanding  masters  of  the  music  of 
modern  Greece,  whose  fame  has  pene- 
trated all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
whose  coming  to  our  shores  to  share 
their  lot  with  ours  is  an  event  not  only 
to  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  of 
Greek  birth  or  descent  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans dedicated  to  the  building  of  our 
cultural  treasury. 

Manolis  Hiotis  was  born  in  the  year 
1921  in  Nafplion,  Greece,  and  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  music.  He  is  the  com- 
poser of  modern  Greek  songs,  both  the 
poetic  lyrics  and  the  vibrant  music.  His 
songs  have  been  recorded  on  many  labels 
that  are  internationally  distributed  He 
has  held  executive  posts  with  recording 
companies  and  is  the  president  of  the 
musicians  and  composers  union  or 
society  of  the  country  of  Greece 

Together  with  his  wife,  he  has  per- 
formed the  lead  role  in  over  30  major 
motion  picture  films.    Since  the  age  of 
17.  he  has  performed  throughout  Greece 
Eppt.  Turkey,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  as  well.     A  screen  and  theater 
personality,  he  has  starred  on  radio  and 
television,  and  is  acknowledged  as  the 
father  and  the  master  of  the  typicaUy 
Greek  instrument,  the  "Bouzouki."    He 
Is  a  foremost  recording  star  of  Greece 
and  the  Mediterranean  and  has  recorded 
over  1.000  popular  "hit  records."  all  of 
which    constitute   for    the   country   of 
Greece,  the  equivalent  of  our  "million 
copy"  recordings. 

His  wife,  Mary  Linda  Hiotis,  is  in  her 
own  right  a  star  of  music,  motion  pic- 
tures, theater,  and  television.  She  was 
bom  in  Pyrgos,  Greece,  and  has  lived  In 
the  city  of  Athens  where  she  attended 
school  and  at  the  age  of  8.  performed  at 
the  prominent  Athenian  theater    "the 
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Alcazar  Theater."  Prom  the  age  of  8  to 
18  while  she  attended  the  school  of  music 
during  the  day,  she  would  in  the  evening 
appear  and  perform  in  the  theater. 

In  school,  she  studied  both  classical 
and  modern  music  and  dancing  and  at 
the  age  of  18,  she  became  the  perform- 
ing partner  of  Manolis  Hiotis,  who  was 
destined  later  to  become  her  husband 
She  as  a  duet  with  Manolis  Hiotis  has 
recorded  over  1,000  popular  "hit"  songs 
of  modern  Greece. 

In  the  year  1962,  in  the  international 
■Festival  of  Greek  Songs"  which  took 
place  m  Athens,  she  sang  the  newly  com- 
posed song.  "Apagogl"  which  then  be- 
came an  outstanding  success  throughout 
Greece  and  the  Mediterranean  and  was 
awarded  the  flist  prize.  Prior  to  1962 
she  similarly  performed  in  the  "Athenian 
Festival"  again  in  an  international 
competition,  where  for  her  appearance 
and  singing  of  the  Greek  song,  "Athena 
Kori  Tou  Ouranou",  which  translated 
means  Athens,  daughter  of  the  sky  she 
again  received  the  first  prize.  She  has 
performed  in  Greece,  Turkey  Egypt 
Europe,  and  throughout  the'  United 
States. 

In  the  country  of  Greece,  she  has  per- 
formed in  every  outstanding  theater  and 
every  prominent  nightclub.  In  motion 
pictures,  she  has  starred  with  Manolis 
Hiotis  in  over  25  motion  pictures. 

All  in  aU,  Mary  Linda  Hiotis  has  re- 
corded over  600  popular  "hit"  songs  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  aU  of  my  con- 
stituents of  Greek  descent,  of  music 
lovers  everywhere,  and  for  many  of  my 
colleagues  when  I  say,  "congratulations 
to  Manolis  Hiotis  and  to  Mary  Linda 
Hiotis '  on  being  granted  their  perma- 
nent residency  and  a  sincere  and  most 
heartfelt  welcome  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  They  both  possess  excep- 
tional and  rare  qualities  and  wiU  ad- 
vance the  national  cultural  Interests  of 
the  Umted  States. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  toterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night 
to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BULGARIAN   NATIONAL   MEMORIAL 
DAY 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  hiclude  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  free 
Bu  garian  people  all  around  the  world 
J^  tomorrow  celebrate  their  National 
Memorial  Day  and  commemorate  the 
death  of  a  great  hero,  Nikola  Petkov.  at 
the  hand  of  Communists. 
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On  the  momlng  of  September  23.  1947 
Petkov  was  secretly  executed  by  Com- 
munists who  had  seized  the  Government 
through  treachery.  Because  they  feared 
the  wrath  of  the  people,  he  was  killed  at 
an  unusual  hour,  after  turning  down  a 
last  chance  to  sign  a  petition  In  which 
he  decliired  his  "repentance." 

When  the  Nazis  were  driven  out  of 
Bulgaria,  Nikola  Petkov  and  other  Bul- 
garian patriots  had  taken  part  In  the  first 
coalition  government.  Petkov  and 
others  fought  relentlessly  against  Com- 
munist violence  and  duplicity.  Eventu- 
ally he  was  charged  with  conspiracy 
against  the  Communist  state  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  called  him  an  agent 
of  Anglo-American  capitalism. 

Since  his  death  September  23  has  be- 
come a  national  memorial  occasion 
Each  year  free  Bulgarians  meet  In  mem- 
ory of  those  who  lost  their  lives  strug- 
gling for  the  freedom  of  their  country 
and  renew  their  dedication  to  restore 
liberty  and  Independence  to  their  coun- 
try. It  Is  a  privUege  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  courageous  people  and  to  Join  In 
the  hope  that  the  day  of  freedom  lies 
close  at  hand  for  captive  Bulgaria. 
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SURVEY  SHOWS  PACKAOINa  BILL 
WOULD  BOOST  FOOD  PRICES 
Mr.  MdCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May! 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
contended,  the  proposed  Federal  packag- 
ing legislation  which  passed  the  Senate 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
hearings  in  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  would 
result  In  higher  food  prices  In  exchange 
for  very  little  benefit. 

My  colleagues,  I  feel,  will  be  interested 
in  a  survey  just  completed  by  Modem 
Packaging  magazine,  which  shows  that 
packagers  are  opposed  to  this  bill  on  a 
number  of  practical  groimds— not  the 
least  of  which  are  that  it  will  Increase 
the  price  consumers  pay  for  packaged 
goods  and  that  it  will  decrease  consumer 
choice  in  the  marketplace. 

Since  I  believe  this  article  might  well 
be  studied  by  every  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

It  should  be  noted  that  industry- 
packagers  and  their  suppliers— has  al- 
ready expressed  its  willingness  to  clarify 
any  potential  areas  of  consiuner  decep- 
tion. This  is  most  evident  in  the  new 
model  State  regulation,  which  was  de- 
veloped by  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures  with  the  full  and 
enthusiastic  participation  of  the  packag- 
ing field. 

This  regulation,  which  Is  In  force  In 
many  States  and  therefore  Is  binding  on 
any  packager  which  deals  in  interstate 
commerce,  constitutes  the  first  nation- 
ally uniform  and  nationally  enforceable 


deflniUon  of  "clear  and  conspicuous" 
labeling,  it  Includes  a  specific  table  of 
type  sizes  for  the  net-weight  statement 
In  relation  to  the  main-panel  area  of  a 
package,  and  it  provides  for  definite  con- 
trast of  the  contents  statement  with  the 
label  background.  Complaints  about  U- 
legibility  of  the  contents  declaraUon 
have  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  "decep- 
tive packaging"  problem.  I  feel  that  the 
model  State  regulation— together  with 
adequate  enforcement  of  existing  Fed- 
eral law— obviates  any  need  for  further 
Federal  legislation. 

The  following,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
article  referred  to  in  the  October  Issue  of 
Modem  Packaging  magazine: 

Hart  Bill:  A  'Veto'  by  Packagers 
(Aa  House  hearings  proceed,  a  naUonal 
survey  by  Modern  Packaging  reveals  bitter 
conviction  among  packagers  that  pending 
Federal  control  would  result  In  higher  prices 
and  a  sharp  cutback  In  competition.) 

The  marathon  "Pair  Packaging  &  Label- 
ing Act"  still  Is  being  debated  in  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  as  Modern  Packag- 
ing goes  to  press.  The  prospect  of  It  becom- 
ing law  this  year  Is  uncertain,  although 
Administration  backing  of  "consumer-pro- 
tective" measures  Indicates  that  some  form 
of  new  packaging  leglslaUon  is  Ukely. 

But  there's  nothing  equivocal  about  In- 
dustry opinions  of  the  so-called  "Truth  In 
Packaging"  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  a  heavy  response  to  a  nationwide 
maU -questionnaire  survey  by  Modern  Pack- 
aging, consumer-goods  packagers  and  indus- 
try associations  are  virtually  unanimous  In 
attacking  the  measure  as  unwarranted  Fed- 
eral control  of  private  enterprise  and  as  a 
device  that  would  defeat  the  very  purpose 
it  Is  ostensibly  designed  to  serve:  helping 
consumers  make  a  more  rational  choice  at 
the  point  of  purchase. 

A  scant  3  percent  of  the  respondents  to 
our  survey  say  the  bill  would  benefit  super- 
market shoppers.  By  contrast,  74  percent 
say  It  would  lead  to  higher  retaU  prices,  69 
percent  say  it  would  limit  the  variety  of 
products  and  package  sizes  available  to  con- 
sumers. 49  percent  say  it  would  hamstring 
packaging  Innovation  and  37  percent  say  it 
would  reduce  competition  by  driving  out 
of  business  small  companies  which  depend 
largely  on  unique  packaging  or  by  eUmlnat- 
Ing  product  or  package  lines  which  serve 
a  statUUcally  mail— but  nonetheless  sig- 
nlflcant— minority  of  consumers  (see  table 
on  this  page). 


Even  the  small  minority  of  respondents 
who  say  that  there  is  a  need  for  rectiflcaOon 
m  these  areas  point  out  that  legal  machinery 
to  achieve  It  already  exists,  and  that  a  new 
law  would  be  needless  duplication. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  majority  of  packagers 
Is  summed  up  by  P.  T.  Pickerell,  marketing 
coordinator  of  the  Rexall  Drug  Co. :  "Grant- 
ing Federal  agencies  further  power  to  regu- 
late without  controls  from  an  objective 
source  is  frightening.  Under  the  most  strict 
application  of  uniformity,  the  tea  bag  would 
never  have  been  introduced,  unit  packaging 
would  be  unheard  of  and  millions  of  dollars 
In  new  business  would  not  have  been  een- 
erated."  " 

Development  of  standards  by  Federal 
agencies,  says  Milan  D.  Smith,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Canners  Assn 
"would  retard  innovation  and  imagination 
In  the  development  and  marketing  of  gro- 
cery products,  and  add  measurably  to  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers."  An  anonymous 
food  packager  warns  that  "to  empower  regu- 
latory agencies  to  establish  package-size 
standards  would  ultimately  subject  the  con- 
sumer to  drab  uniformity  and  would  stifle 
competition." 


has  been  adopted  by  the    majority   of  the 
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any  packager  who 
is:  the  first  official 


CONTROL  BECETS  CONTROL 

Fear  that  the  looming  Federal  packaging 
law  would  serve  as  the  springboard  to  ever 
more  restrictive  regulations  is  expressed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  (89  percent)  of 
respondents. 

W.  H.  Prey,  president  of  the  Pxu-ltan  Chem- 
ical Co..  raps  the  measure  as  "simply  another 

extension— and   a   needless  one  at  that of 

the  Federal  Government's  power  In  regulat- 
ing business."  Veteran  designer  Robert  Sid- 
ney Dickens  has  this  warning :  "We  view  this 
bill  as  the  foot  in  the  door.  The  foot  gets 
bigger  and  the  door  opens  wider;  therein 
lies  the  danger."  He  echoes  the  feelings  of 
packager  respondents  by  adding  that  "in 
virtually  all  cases,  present  laws  cover  what 
the  Hart  Bill  re-covers." 

Our  survey  reveals  that  packagers  are 
gravely  concerned  about  the  dangers  inher- 
ent in  Section  6(c)  of  the  Senate-passed  bill 
which  granu  to  the  Pood  &  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
discretionary  authority  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations establishing  package-size  and  serving 
standards,  controlling  "cents-off"  labeling 
and  requiring  full  disclosure  of  IngredlentB 
on  the  label. 


"VOLUNTARY"    RtTLES:     THE    ARMY    CAME 

A  subsection  which  would  provide  for  the 
voluntary  development  of  such  standards  by 
Industry  under   Government  supervision   is 
disapproved   by  a   whopping  97  percent  of 
the  respondents  to  oiu-  survey.     Industry's 
feelings  are  capsullzed  by  E.  Scott  Pattlson 
manager   of   the   Soap   &   Detergent   Assn.:' 
The  provisions  for  Industry  development  of 
voluntary  standards  do  not  really  permit 
such   freedom— except    as   it   is   possible   to 
volunteer  the  day  before  you  are  drafted." 
An   equally   strong   reaction   comes   from 
George  W.  Koch,  president  of  the  Grocery 
Mfrs.  of  America:  "It  appears  that  a  Federal 
agency  may  propose  a  rigid  and  restrictive 
package-size  standard  simply  on  a  subjective 
finding  that  such  action  wUl  facilitate  prlce- 
per-unlt  comparison.     The  fact  la  that  un- 
willing manufacturers  may  be  compelled  to 
abandon  a  number  of  established  size  cate- 
gories which  by  sales  experience  have  been 
Shown  to  represent  distinct  consumer  mar- 
kets." 

Several  industry  representatives  also  bring 
up  the  Interesting  point  that  a  wet  blanket 
te  thrown  over  competitive  enterprise  by  the 
bill  8  requirement  that  administrative  hear- 
ing would  be  necessary  to  obtain  permission 
for  new  container  designs,  shapes  and  sizes. 

Says  Aaron  S.  Yohalem.  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Corn  Products  Co.:  "By  the  time 
hearings  are  completed,  with  the  attendant 
broadcasting  of  our  Ideas,  all  competitive 
advantages  wlU  have  been  lost;  the  tradi- 
tional benefits  of  being  first  would  be  lost  " 
A  similar  opinion  Is  expressed  by  Arthur  E 
Larkln.  Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of  Gen- 
eral Poods,  which  hA  a  long  record  of  pack- 
aging innovation.  Provisions  for  standards 
regulations,  he  says,  "would  retard  further 
development  of  convenience  foods  and  fur- 
ther advances  in  package  design  which  add 
Important  consumer  values."' 

STATE  LAW  OTTTLAWED? 

Packagers  also  are  solidly  ranked,  our  sur- 
vey shows,  against  a  provision  of  the  Pair 
Packaging  &  Labeling  Act  which  would  "su- 
persede any  and  all  laws  of  the  State"  which 
differ  from  It  with  regard  to  packaging  and 
labeling  practices. 

No  less  than  87  percent  of  the  respondents 
predict  that  this  requirement  would  wreak 
costly  havoc  with  present  labeling  standards 
since  Indications  are  that  Federal  rules  (not 
yet  esteblished  in  detail)  might  differ  slg- 
nlficantly  from  those  of  the  recently  issuwl 
Model  Regulation  on  conspicuous  labeling 
which  was  developed  with  industry  cooper^' 
tlon  by  the  National  Conference  on  Weights 
&  Measures.    The  Model  Regulation— which 


states  and  Is  binding  upon 

ships  across  state  lines — !_, .„„,  v*.»»,.oi 

national  definition  of  "cl4iir  and  conspicu- 
ous"' labeling  and  Includes  a  teble  of  type 
sizes  fc*  the  contents  statement  In  relation 
to  main-panel  area  (see  MP.  Aug.  '66,  p.  114) . 
Says  E.  Jerome  Webster.  Jr.,  director  of 
member  services  of  the  tiBtlonal  Assn.  of 
Frozen  Food  Packers: 

The  National  Conference  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job  of  developing  labeling  regula- 
tions for  the  states.  The  authority  which  the 
Hart  Bill  would  vest  In  F^eral  agencies  to 
invalidate  these  laws  woujd  be  disastrous." 
Rexall's  F.  T.  PlckereU  charicterizes  the  Mod- 
el State  Regulation  as  "fhlr  to  both  con- 
sumers and  packagers:  it  cpntains  all  of  the 
practical  provisions  asked  for  by  thoughtful 
consiuner  groups." 

It  should  be  noted  that  ii»ckagers  replying 
to  our  survey  agree  In  prlnWple  with  certain 
sections  of  the  Pair  Packjiglng  tc  Labeling 
Act.  For  example,  71  percdat  agree  that  the 
net-weight  statement  shotild  appear  paral- 
lel to  the  base  of  the  faclnig  panel  of  a  con- 
tainer, and  64  percent  approve  the  elimina- 
tion of  qualifying  words  or  phrases  (such  as 
"Jumbo  quart"')  that  tend  ito  exaggerate  the 
amount  of  product  in  a  pakkage. 

But  even  here,  packagers  point  out  that  If 
existing  Federal  laws  were  adequately  en- 
forced, abusive  examples  wtxild  quickly  dis- 
appear from  retail  shelves..  And  63  percent 
of  the  respondents  challenge  the  measure's 
provision  for  an  "ounces-oiHy"  statement  of 
net  weight  (except  for  exac«  unite  of  pounds, 
pints  or  quarts)  on  the  ground  that  state 
laws  require  contento  to  b !  stated  in  basic 
weight  unite  plus  fractioca  thereof.  Most 
packagers  agree  that  the  ounces-only  pro- 
vision would  be  more  confuting  than  help- 
ful. "Is  '40  oz."  easier  to  imderstand  than 
'2%  lbs.?'."  asks  one  responttent. 

In  view  of  the  furor  ovdr  "cente-off"  la- 
beling promotions,  it  la  In^restlng  that  94 
percent  of  packagers  in  our  sxirvey  defend 
this  practice  aa  a  legitimate  competitive  tool 
which  la  controlled  adequately  by  present 
law.  A  typical  comment  ik  thia  from  Wil- 
liam R.  Tlncher,  prealdentjof  Purex  Corp.: 
"These  methoda  of  the  pijdducer  reaching 
the  conaumer  directly  with  |  price  reductlona 
are  to  the  conaumer"a  benflfit.  If  they  are 
outlawed,  the  conaumer  la]  biut.  It  la  a« 
simple  aa  that.  And  If  thi^  are  outlawed, 
the  small  or  new  packager  fsrui  be  hurt  far 
worse  than  the  larger  producers — a  result 
diametrically  opposed  to  ou»  antitrust  his- 
tory,  phUoeophy  and  practice."" 

donT  cONnm  me  wftH  rAcxs 
All  of  the  foregoing  observations  have  been 
made  time  and  again  diu-ltg  the  paat  five 
years  by  packaging-field  representatives  tes- 
tifying before  Senate  (and  now  House)  com- 
mittees. Oup  survey  reveale  a  general  res- 
IgnaUon  by  packagers  to  the  fact  that 
packaging  and  labeling  legl»latlon  is  recog- 
nized in  Washington  as  a  sure-fire  vote-get- 
ter, since  it  gives  the  lmpr«aslon  that  Uw- 
makers  are  going  to  bat  far  the  burdened 
consumer.  "PoUtlcal  heroiwn,"  one  pack- 
ager  calls  It. 

The  president  of  a  major  ipackager  of  dry 
foods  reflecte  bitterly  that  '♦The  general  at- 
titude In  Washington  appears  to  be:  "Don't 
confuse  me  with  the  facte;  my  mind  la  al- 
ready made  up"."  H.  a.  Hldkman,  manager 
of  the  U.S.  Government  Marketing  Depart- 
ment at  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  says-  "The 
Fair  Packaging  &  Labeling  Act  charges  In- 
dustry  with  crime*  that  do  not  exUt  and 
therefore  cannot  b«  defendacj."  And  A  H 
Funke,  vice  president  of  the  P.  j.  Ritter  Co 
pbeerves  that  "If  we  havenit  made  a  dent 
la  Congress  now,  I  doubt  Ujwe  wlU  at  this 
late  date." 

Koxim  H—a ncaa:  suianx  b^um 
Ueantlma,  in  WatfUngton,  tbe  Houas  Com- 
mittee on  Intsntots  ft  p>3rilgn  CDmmeras 


has  been  holding  bearings  on  the  Senate- 
approved  Hart  Bill  (S.  985)  and  a  com- 
panion measure  {B.M.  16440)  Introduced  by 
committee  chairman  Harlxt  O.  Staggers  (D., 
W.  Va.) .  They  dragged  on  into  late  August! 
generating  much  heat  and  little  light. 

It  was  largely  a  case  of  word-weary  pack- 
aging representatives  coming  back  (some  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time)  to  restate  the  de- 
fenses and  pleas  for  imderstanding  which 
they  had  made  at  earlier  hearings.  Govern- 
ment officials  also  made  return  vlsite  In  favor 
of  new  legislation. 

For  all  ite  repetition,  the  House  hearing 
did  have  ite  sparkling  momenta.  Rep. 
Catherine  May  (R.,  Wash.)  attacked  the 
legislation  aa  "legally  superfluous,  techni- 
cally Inexact  and  an  inflationary  time  bomb 
for  the  American  consumer."  She  said  pro- 
ponente  "have  obviously  tried  to  exploit 
what  might  be  described  as  the  average  male 
Congressman's  Innate  terror  of  organized 
womanhood." 

WUilam  C.  Battle,  president  of  the  Preml- 
um  Advertising  Assn.  of  America,  said  the 
voluntary  standards  procedures  contem- 
plated by  the  new  packaging  leglslaUon 
would  be  excessively  costly  to  Government 
and  Industry  and  could  only  be  achieved  by 
protracted  litigation.  A  certain  result,  he 
added,  would  be  restricted  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  the  detriment  of  consumer 
choice. 

The  folly  of  setting  package-size  standards 
to  facilitate  price  comparison  was  Illumi- 
nated by  Harry  F.  Schroeter.  packaging  vice 
president  of  NaUonal  Biscuit  Co.  He  pointed 
out  that  Nabisco  markete  16  varieties  of 
crackers  in  the  same-size  carton,  even  though 
product  weight  varies  from  8  to  10 '/i  oz.  To 
package  them  all  at  8  oz.,  he  said,  a  different 
packaging  line  would  be  needed  for  each 
product.  "Just  one  such  new  line  requires 
an  investment  In  plant  and  equipment  of 
almost  $400,000  and  a  building  area  of  ap- 
proximately 4,800  square  feet."" 

While  it  is  conceivable  that  an  industry 
giant  could  support  such  an  Investment, 
said  Edward  J.  Hekman,  president  of  the 
Keebler  Co.,  smaller  companies  would  almost 
surely  go  under.  He  added:  "I  am  baffled 
by  the  fact  that  legislators  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  bigness  of  some  businesses 
have  found  It  reasonable  to  support  leglsla- 
Uon which  would  lessen  the  chances  for  sur- 
vival of  smaller  ones."' 

Government  officials  appearing  In  support 
of  the  bin  included  (among  others)  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  special  PresidenUal  assist- 
ant for  consiimer  affairs.  Secretary  Connor 
argued  that  the  measure  would  help  pack- 
agers by  assuring  that  all  competitors  would 
have  to  adhere  to  high  packaging  and  label- 
ing standards.  Mrs.  Peterson  suggested  that 
the  bUl  would  enable  packagers  "to  compete 
on  quality  and  price  .  .  .  rather  than  Irrele- 
vant packaging   gimmicks."' 

A  further  report  on  the  situation  wlU  be 
carried  In  a  forthcoming  Issue  of  Modern 
Packaging. 


LET  US  ATTACK  POLLUTION  AT  ITS 
SOURCE 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Robison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  in  1956,  it  became 
Irreversibly  committed  to  the  herculean 
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task  of  helping  restore  America's 
streams,  rivers,  and  lakes  to  a  level  suit- 
able for  Industrial,  agricultural,  and 
recreational  use  and  enjoyment.  Con- 
gress awakened  the  country  to  the  Im- 
minent dangers  and  spread  of  pollution, 
and  activated  and  stimulated  local  and 
State  instrumentalities  to  join  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  Its  attack  on  the 
Nation's  No.  1  domestic  blight.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  has  been  heart- 
ening, but  the  job  to  be  done,  the  job 
that  must  be  done,  is  monumental.  For 
example,  it  no  longer  shocks,  or  awes,  or 
even  frightens  the  Congress  to  establish, 
or  contemplate  establishing,  the  eventual 
Federal  commitment  to  the  national  pol- 
lution abatement  program  at  $5  or  |6 
billion. 

I  am  proud  to  point  to  my  own  State 
of  New  York— which  under  enlightened 
leadership,  is  in  the  vanguard  among  the 
States  in  this  vital  area — whose  citizens, 
painfully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
own  pollution  problem,  voted  by  an  over- 
whelming 4-to-l  majority  to  spend  $1 
billion  to  return  to  the  people  the  use 
of  their  fresh  water  resources  which  are. 
today,  unusable  for  all  too  many  pur- 
poses. Other  States  are  similarly  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  the  restoration  of  their 
water  resources,  and  local  municipali- 
ties have  finally  given  their  polluted 
water  the  high  priority  that  it  must  have 
if  we  are  to  eradicate  it. 

While  our  pollution  abatement  efforts 
to  date  have  been  quite  encouraging,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  simply  are  not  enough. 

Our  rapidly  expanding  population  and 
Increased  Industrial  and  agricultural 
demand  for  clean  water  will  place  ex- 
traordinary burdens  on  our  Nation's 
total  fresh  water  supply.  Since  1900, 
while  our  population  has  tripled,  the 
demand  for  fresh  water  has  Increased 
eightfold,  from  40  billion  to  322  billion 
gaUons  a  day.  By  1980,  our  water  needs 
will  be  a  staggering  600  billion  gaUons  a 
day,  almost  twice  our  present  use.  Thus 
the  fact  that  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment have  been  spending  larger  and 
larger  sums  of  money  to  clean  up  our 
Nation's  waterways  while  not  attacking 
pollution  at  Its  source  seems,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  dangerous  gamble,  especially  in 
view  of  our  future  needs. 

By  and  large  the  major  source  of  pol- 
lution in  the  United  States  is  Industrial 
pollution.  Industrial  wastes  Increased 
from  an  equivalent  of  the  sewage  dis- 
charge of  15  million  persons  In  1900.  to 
an  equivalent  of  the  sewage  discharge 
of  150  million  persons  In  1960.  While 
municipal  sewage  discharge  Increased 
threefold  during  those  60  years,  indus- 
trial sewage  discharge  Increased  an 
amazing  tenfold.  In  1900,  the  average 
dally  use  of  water  for  Industrial  pur- 
poses was  15  billion  gallons.  By  1960  It 
had  Increased  to  159.9  bUUon  gallons 
per  day.  By  1980,  only  14  years  from 
now,  It  Is  estimated  to  be  an  amazing 
394.2  billion  gallons  per  day. 

These  staggering  statistics  give  sub- 
stance to  the  paradox  that  the  major 
user  of  clean  water  and  the  major  pol- 
luter of  that  water  Is  Industry.  To  be 
sure,  we  must  rid  our  waters  of  the  filth 
that  now  pollutes  them,  and  we  have 
begun  this  task  quite  admirably.    But 
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equally  as  certain,  we  must  actively  and 
positively  move  to  reduce  and  prevent 
old  and  new  polluters  from  accentuating 
and  Increasing  the  burden  of  present 
and  future  abatement  facilities. 

I  hope  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  be  a  giant  step  in  providing  our  Na- 
tion's industry  with  suflBcient  incentives 
to  construct  the  necessary  pollution  con- 
trol works,  thereby  making  it  financially 
feasible  for  industry  to  assiune  its  right- 
ful pesponsibility  In  this  field.  The 
enormity  of  the  problem  involves  esti- 
mated expenditures  by  industry  in 
the  billions  of  dollars  to  construct 
the  sewage  treatment  works  which  are 
required  to  abate  Its  pollution  of  Amer- 
ica's rivers  and  streams.  We  can  bring 
our  goal  of  clean  waters  to  fruition  more 
rapidly  If,  as  I  hereby  suggest,  we  give 
to  Industry  the  financial  opportunity  to 
build  their  necessary  facilities  without 
heavy  financial  burdens  to  them,  or  later 
and  more  Indirectly,  to  the  consumer. 

We  are  approaching  and  confronting 
the  problem  of  unfit  waters  in  many 
ways.  This  is  good,  and  even  desirable, 
for  the  problem  Itself  is  quite  complex 
and  enormous — but  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Insurmountable.  In  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  I  Introduced  legislation 
that  would  create  a  national  water  re- 
sources trust  fund  within  the  Treasury, 
which  could  be  used  for  water  resources 
research  and  development.  The  source 
of  the  fund  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  face  value  of  newly  minted 
coins  and  the  sum  of  their  intrinsic 
value  and  cost  of  minting.  This  "profit" 
which,  until  now,  did  not  exist  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  in  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  due  to  the  removal  of  silver  from 
our  coins,  as  provided  for  in  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1965. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  a  tax  incentive 
to  Industry  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works.  Under  the  provisions 
of  my  bill,  every  enterprise,  at  Its  elec- 
tion, would  be  entitled  to  a  deduction 
with  respect  to  the  amortization  of  the 
adjusted  basis  of  any  treatment  work 
over  a  period  of  5  years.  This  pro- 
posal, I  feel,  is  a  much  more  construc- 
tive way  to  prevent  industrial  pollution 
of  our  waters  without  being  detrimental 
to  the  industries  themselves  than  most 
of  the  proposals  that  have  come  to  us 
from  the  administration. 

The  proposal  I  offer  today  will  make 
this  great  domestic  liability  even  less 
complex,  reduce  its  enormity  even  fur- 
ther, and  give  to  our  Nation's  growing 
industry  the  opportunity  of  doing  its  fair 
share  toward  realizing  the  goal — clean 
waters — prized  by  all. 


September  22,  1966 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rzcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
{be    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, apparently  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  has  decided  that  the  best 
course  to  follow  regarding  the  recent  dis- 
closures Involving  the  President's  Caub 
is  to  close  their  eyes,  do  nothing,  and 
hope  that  the  public  will  soon  forget  or 
at  least  lose  interest  until  after  the  com- 
ing election.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
but  most  fortunately  for  this  country, 
neither  the  public  nor  the  press  have 
forgotten.  In  fact,  each  day  there  Is 
new  editorial  comment  regarding  this 
Important  subject. 

For  example,  in  a  recent  editorial  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  stated : 

The  President's  Club  raises  suspicions  of 
Influence  peddUng  and  corrupUon,  Involving 
the  highest  office  of  the  land.  However  re- 
luctant he  may  be  to  give  up  a  lucrative 
source  of  party  Income.  President  Johnson 
owes  It  to  the  people  to  preside  at  the  dis- 
solution of  this  club  and  to  do  It  now. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Let's  Kill  Off 
the  President's  Club,"  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une noted: 

As  with  the  "Thoxisand-Dollar  Club"  of 
President  Truman,  to  which  cronies  five  per 
centers,  and  fixers  kicked  In,  the  Johnson 
"President's  Club"  is  merely  an  Instrument 
for  selling  special  favors  and  contracts. 
Those  who  "Join"  it  are  led  to  believe  that 
their  financial  contribution  entitles  them  to 
a  pipe  Une  to  the  White  House. 

And  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Smoke- 
Pilled  President's  Club."  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  pointed  out: 

As  suspicion  mounts  that  the  President's 
Club  Is  a  clearing  house  for  Influence-ped- 
dling, the  public  has  the  right  to  know  how 
much  these  Democratic  party  supporters 
have  contributed,  who  they  are,  and  to  hear 
their  statements,  under  oath.  The  smoke 
from  the  flre  Is  getting  pretty  thick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  seriousness 
of  these  charges,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  know  all  the  facts 
regarding  the  President's  Club.  To  date, 
the  individuals  and  the  admlnistraUon 
officials  involved  have  volunteered  little 
or  no  relevant  information.  What  we 
must  have  is  a  thorough  investigation  by 
a  select  committee  that  will  have  the 
power  to  subpena  records  and  question 
witnesses.  I.  therefore.  Join  the  minority 
leader,  Gerald  R.  Pord,  in  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  committee. 
The  longer  this  investigation  is  delayed, 
the  greater  will  be  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. If  the  special  treatment  involving 
contributors  to  the  President's  Club  is 
merely  a  "coincidence,"  this,  in  fairness 
to  all  concerned,  should  be  clearly  es- 
tablished. On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  it 
now  appears,  the  "coincidences"  estab- 
lish a  pattern  of  favoritism  and  special 
treatment,  this  must  be  exposed  so  that 
steps  may  be  taken  to  bring  any  wrong- 
doers to  Justice  and  the  laws  relating  to 
political  contributions  may  be  strength- 
ened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enclose  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  copies  of  per- 
tinent editorials  and  columns: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Sept 
13.1966] 
Th«  PusmsNT's  Club 

Campaign  financing  continues  to  be  the 
AchlUes'  heel  of  American  denoocracy. 


tlon  campaigns  In  the  United  States  are  un- 
believably expensive.  Parties  and  candidates 
are  forced  to  think  up  clever  means  to  raise 
the  vast  Bwaoa  needed  to  pay  for  bigh-coet 
campaign  advertising.  They  frequently  turn 
for  contributions  to  sources  some  of  which 
could  conceivably  stand  to  gain  substantially 
from  government  favoritism. 

The  opportunities  for  corruption  and  the 
consequent  suspicion  of  corruption  can  be 
removed.  Political  scientists  believe  that, 
whatever  the  difficulties,  wise  and  adequate 
laws  relating  to  campaign  financing  can  be 
drafted  and  enforced. 

No  one  would  argue  that  present  laws  are 
In  the  least  adequate.  President  Johnson 
submitted  a  bill  to  Congress  proposing  a 
new  law.  It  would  help  by  requiring  more 
disclosure,  encouraging  gifts  by  smaller  con- 
trlbutors,  and  closing  some  of  the  present 
loopholes.    Still,  It  Is  a  bare  beginning. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  blU  would  help 
to  reduce  dependence  on  the  large  con- 
tributor, Mr.  Johnson  Is  using  the  President's 
Club  as  a  device  to  attract  to  party  coffers 
gifts  of  91,000  or  more. 

Relying  on  status  appeal,  the  President's 
Club  has  proved  to  be  an  unusually  success- 
ful fund-raising  method.  And,  like  the 
$1.000-a-plate  testimonial  dinner  and  the 
sale  of  advertisements  In  slick  political 
brochures  at  $15,000  a  page,  it  raises  sus- 
picions of  Improprieties.  Such  practices 
should  have  no  place  In  politics. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  suggestion  that  the  government 
pay  campaign  expenses  by  appropriating 
funds  directly  to  the  parties.  Helpful  meas- 
ures could  Include:  voluntary  agreements  to 
limit  advertising  expenditures,  tax  Incentive 
programs  for  the  small  contrlbutw,  laws 
providing  for  shorter  campaigns,  the  applica- 
tion of  campaign  contribution  laws  to  pri- 
maries and  conventions,  the  establishment  of 
proper  accounting  methods,  and  the  dis- 
closing and  publicizing  of  actual  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

The  President's  Club  raises  suspicions  of 
Infiuence  peddling  and  corruption,  involving 
the  highest  office  of  the  land.  However 
reluctant  he  may  be  to  give  up  a  lucrative 
source  of  party  Income,  President  Johnson 
owes  it  to  the  people  to  preside  at  the  dis- 
solution of  this  club  and  to  do  It  now. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Sept  7, 
1966] 

SMOKB-FnXKD  Pkesisknt's  Clttb 

The  sensitive  nostrils  of  Republican  Con- 
gressmen are  getting  whiffs  of  smoke  which 
are  leading  them  to  an  investigation  of  the 
political  flre  ignited  by  continued  reports 
of  contributions  to  the  President's  Club.  _ 

Membership  In  the  club,  prestunably  a 
fund-raising  organization  Is  open  to  those 
who  have  contributed  at  least  $1,000  to  the 
Democratic  party. 

President  Johnson  was  suspect  when  he 
recently  intervened  with  Congress  seeking 
restoration  of  several  million  dollars  which 
had  been  cut  from  Project  Mohole,  a  dubious 
geological  venture  Into  the  earth's  crust. 

The  prime  contractor  and  his  family  had 
contributed  $25,000  to  the  President's  Club. 

Matthew  McCloskey,  long-time  Democratic 
fund-raiser  active  In  the  club,  was  permitted 
to  change  his  construction  firm's  bid  on  a 
Philadelphia  mint  building  flve  days  after 
the  bidding  deadline.  His  low  bid  knocked 
out  three  competitors. 

An  engineering  flrm  with  no  experience  in 
the  field  was  awarded  a  Job  Corpe  contract 
over  fo\ir  established  firms  after  Its  senior 
vice  president  had  given  $2,000  to  the  club. 

Just  last  week  some  House  R^xibllcans 
disclosed  that  three  engineering  firms  In 
CallfornU  and  Texas  were  redplentB  of  more 
than  $1,400,000  In  eontraet  work  for  the 
armed  forces. 


Is  It  Just  coincidence  that  the  firms 
officers  and  their  families  have  conta-ibuted 
at  least  $30,500  to  the  <)lub  since  19647 

Since  one  of  the  ofl  Oials  la  a  California 
leaders  In  the  John  Birch  Society  it  is 
stretching  credulity  thjit  he  donated  to  tbs 
club  in  the  interest  of  promoting  Mr  John- 
son's  Great  Society. 

The  "preposterous  coincidences"  as  Rep 
BoMSFKU)  of  nunoU  describes  them  have 
prompted  House  GOP  lt»der  Gekalo  Ford  of 
Michigan  to  call  for  a  bi.partlsan  committee 
investigation. 

As  suspicion  mounts  khat  the  President's 
Club  Is  a  clearlnghousfei  for  influence-ped- 
dling, the  public  has  thie  right  to  know  how 
much  these  Democratic  party  supporters 
have  contributed,  who  littey  are.  and  to  hear 
their  statements,  under  oath.  The  smoke 
from  the  fire  is  getting  «retty  thick. 
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(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  2.  1966] 
Let's  Kill  Orr  the  'TBaEsmENT's  Club" 
The  so-called  '■PresidUifs  club,"  consist- 
ing  of  men  who  have  Hven  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  Democratic  party,  has  dis- 
graced the  Johnson  adialnlstratlon  Jxist  as 
similar  bag  operational  disgraced  previous 
admlntatratlons.  It  shdUld  be  disbanded  at 
once. 

As  with  the  "Thousitd-Etollar  club"  of 
President  Truman,  to  i^hlch  cronies  five 
per  centers,  and  fixers  kicked  in,  the  John- 
son "President's  club"  is  merely  an  in- 
strument for  selling  special  favors  and  con- 
tracts. Those  who  "Joli"  It  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  their  flnanclW  contribution  en- 
titles them  to  a  pipe  llnelto  the  White  House 
The  nation  Is  indebted  to  Reps.  Crakles 
E.  GooDEix  of  New  Yorfc  and  Donau)  Rdms- 
TtLO  of  IlUnols,  both  nepubllcans,  for  ex- 
amples of  how  the  club  faas  worked. 

They  have  told  us  hoW  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Consolidated  AmfeHcan  Services  Inc 
gave  $3,000  to  the  club  hnd  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  won  a  million  dollar  con- 
tract In  the  anti-poverty  War;  how  the  famUy 
of  George  R.  Brown  of!  Brown  &  Root  a 
long  time  financial  badder  of  the  President 
gave  $25,000  to  the  club  and  how,  shMtly 
thereafter,  Mr.  Johnson  I  asked  Congress  to 
give  the  multlmUllon  dcOlar  Mohole  project 
contract  to  Brown  &  R<»ot:  how  officers  of 
the  Anheuser-Busch  br*wery  gave  $10,000 
and  a  few  days  later  leaimed  that  an  anti- 
trust suit  against  their  oompany  had  been 
dropped;  and  how  ChaJles  Luckman.  who 
reportedly  gave  $17,500  to  the  club,  is  shar- 
ing a  fat  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 
Veterans  admlnUtratlon  hospital  in  Call- 
forrUa— sharing  it.  Incidentally,  with  a  com- 
pany headed  by  a  Republican  who,  accord- 
ing to  GooDKLi.,  gave  $12,000  to  the  club,  and 
a  third  company  whose  head  contributed 
$1,000. 

It  ought  to  be  the  privilege  of  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  communicate  with  the  White 
House  and  to  bid  for  government  contracts 
on  equal  and  fair  terms.  Presidents'  clubs 
and  the  like  may  be  nothing  new,  but  they 
represent  an  obvious  eQort  to  buy  favors 
[why  else  would  anyone  contribute  such 
large  amounts?)  and  are  a  discredit  to  our 
government.  An  end  sh<lvld  be  put  to  this 
club's  operations.  I 

(From  the  Michigan  Staib  Journal,  Sept   4 
1966)    ' 
iNTEoarrT  m  Omcx  UL'itMATE  Satecuaro 
We  doubt  that  President  Johnson  will  heed 
U.S.  Rep.  Gexalo  R.  Ford's  eall  for  suspension 
of    the    operaUon    of    th^    President's    Club 
"without  further   deIay"-i-K>r  at  any  other 
time  In  the  f  utiire.  ! 

The  c&U  was  Issued  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
congressman  and  House  minority  leader  at 
»  news  conference  at  which  he  and  other 
House  GOP  leaders  demanded  tJiat  the  club 
which  consists  of  donors, of  $1,000  or  more 


to  the  DemocraUc  Party,  be  disbanded  Imme- 
diately, that  a  freeze  be  put  on  donations  and 
that  a  bipartisan  Investigation  be  made  of 
"pollUcal  favoritism  and  skuUduggery." 

For  some  time,  three  House  Republicans 

FoBO  of  Michigan,  and  Reps.  Charles  E 
GoooEU.  of  New  York  and  Donald  Rpmsixld 
of  nUnols — have  been  calling  attention  to  a 
series  of  "coincidences"  involving  contribu- 
tors of  campaign  funds,  who,  they  charge 
have  received  special  treatment  from  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Last  week,  the  RepubUcan  trio  said  It  has 
been  "convincingly  demonstrated  In  the  past 
six  weeks"  that  contributors  to  the  club  are 
getting  preferential  treatment  from  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Attention  has  centered  on  Incidents  In 
which  a  Justice  Department  anU-trust  suit 
was  dropped  against  a  brewery  firm  less  than 
a  month  after  two  top  executives  gave  $10,000 
to  the  club;  a  $1  mllUon  contract  for  engi- 
neering studies  for  the  anti-poverty  program 
was  awarded  to  a  firm  shortly  after  a  vice 
president  of  the  company  contributed  $2  000 
to  the  club  and  $1,000  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee;  and  $23,000  was  contrib- 
uted to  the  President's  Club  by  the  board 
chairman  of  a  flrm  while  Congress  was  con- 
sidering an  additional  appropriation  for  the 
Mohole  project  In  which  the  flrm  is  the  prime 
contractor. 

In  calling  upon  Johnson  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  President's  Club,  Ford  said- 
"Unfortunately,  the  two-to-one  Demo- 
cratic majorities  Ui  thU  Congress  seem  ex- 
tremely relucUnt  even  to  proceed  with  full- 
scale  hearings  on  the  election  reform  bill 
President  Johnson  himself  proposes." 

The  Michigan  congressman  said  It  Isnt 
very  realistic  to  expect  that  investigations  of 
the  "scandals"  surrounding  the  President's 
Club  will  be  conducted  by  any  of  Congress 
standing  committees. 

"I  therefore  call  upon  the  Congress  ...  to 
create  a  select  committee,  completely  bi- 
partisan, to  explore  aU  of  the  evidence  and 
aUegations  of  favoritism  and  possible  cor- 
rupUon clouding  the  President's  Club  to 
date." 

Following  the  lead  of  Johnson,  White  House 
Press  Secretary  BUI  D.  Moyers  characterized 
the  charges  as  typical  campaign-year  propa- 
ganda, saying:  "There  are  always  people 
who  wlU  look  for  the  worst  and  hope  for  the 
worst  In  every  coincidence.  That's  a  political 
fact  of  life  In  this  town." 

It  certainly  should  be  a  fact  of  life  that 
government  contracts  are  always  awarded 
strlcUy  on  the  basis  of  bids  and  never  on  the 
baste  of  contributions  to  the  President's  Club 
or  any  other  party  organization  or  Individual. 

If  there  Is  no  flre  In  the  smoke  currently 
clouding  the  President's  Club  one  might  ex- 
pect Johnson  to  welcome  the  kind  of  search- 
ing bipartisan  Investigation  asked  by  Ford 
and  other  Republicans. 

Even  were  Johnson  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  club,  it  would  not  rule  out  the 
possibUity  of  favoritism  rewarding  those 
making  political  contributions. 

This  would  have  to  depend  ultimately  upon 
the  character  and  Integrity  of  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  nation's  highest  office  and  others 
responsible  for  the  operations  of  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  "nmes.  Sept.  8,  1966) 
Campaign  Fund  SrnjATioN  Qm  XJauEM. 
AND  Uglier 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
A  Texas  Democratic  congressman  has  com- 
mented thoughtfully  on  the  revelations  re- 
garding the  President's  Club.    "I  cant  help 
feeling."  said  Rep.  Jamks  WaiOHT,  "a  sense 
of  embarrassment  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  any  President,  that  such  a 
thing  as  this  shoTild  have  become  necessary." 
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His  words  echoed  a  thought  expressed  by 
John  Kennedy  as  he  paused  one  Simday  from 
the  rigors  of  his  campaign  In  October  1960. 
"I  am  amazed  and  outraged  as  a  citizen,"  he 
said,  "by  the  type  of  deals  that  fatcats  try 
to  make  with  a  candidate  for  President.  It 
Is  a  demeaning  experience  to  be  confronted 
by  these  propositions  day  after  day." 

President  Johnson  has  revealed  his  own 
sense  of  embarrassment  by  two  recent  ac- 
tions. He  suddenly  fired  Clifton  Carter,  an 
old  friend  who  had  thrown  subtlety  to  the 
winds  in  his  drive  for  campaign  money  as 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. He  has  put  the  fuU  weight  of  the 
Justice  Department  behind  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  regulation  of  campaign  financing 
Thte  is  a  cause  for  which  he  had  shown  no 
enthusiasm  before  this  year. 

The  President's  embarrassment  Is  apt  to 
grow  more  acute  If  the  Republicans  press 
their  inquiry  into  Democratic  fund-rateing 
because  the  party's  recent  methods,  devised 
under  Kennedy  by  a  Boston  lawyer  named 
Richard  Magulre,  were  not  conceived  In  Sun- 
day  school.  The  essence  of  Blagulre's  pro- 
cedures has  been  a  highly  efficient  shake- 
down of  individuals  and  flrms  who  profit 
from  federal  dealings. 

Dues  to  the  President's  Club  were  basically 
a  tax  on  the  privilege  of  doing  government 
business.  Regular  contributors,  mostly  em- 
ployees of  federally  oriented  flrms,  were  told 
by  Magulre  In  1961  that  the  Democrats 
wanted  to  honor  loyalty  to  the  party  by 
creating  a  club  whose  members  would  be  in- 
vited to  White  House  briefings  and  perhaps 
to  an  occasional  state  dinner. 

The  social  awards  proved  to  be  fleeting 

the  members  quickly  became  dissatisfied  with 
Infrequent  opportunities  to  shake  the  Pres- 
ident's hand  or  to  hear  Dean  Rusk  discourse 
on  foreign  poUcy.  But  In  the  days  when 
Magulre  and  his  White  House  associate,  Ken- 
neth O'Donnell.  exerted  heavy  Influence  in 
the  award  of  many  contracts,  the  member- 
ship card  was  an  Important  credential. 

The  fuss  over  these  clubs  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  the  seriously  venal  money 
In  pontics  Is  passed  around  In  cash  without 
records.  The  Democrats'  dtetaste  for  dis- 
cussing techniques  that  go  beyond  the  Pres- 
ident's Club  was  displayed  In  their  refusal 
to  send  a  responsible  witness  before  the 
House  subcommittee  that  Is  holding  hearings 
on  campaign  finances. 

John  Bailey,  who  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  money-raising  as  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee  because  Ma- 
gulre and  Carter  pre-empted  the  field,  re- 
fused to  appear  and  no  willing  spokesman 
could  be  found.  The  articulate  general 
counsel  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. Fred  Scrlbner  Jr.  testified  at  length. 
The  Democrats  flnally  produced  a  pubUc 
relations  man,  Albert  ..tark,  who  put  on  a 
poor  show  by  dlsclalmlig  any  serious  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  the  focus  of 
Indignation  on  the  President's  Club  will 
prompt  any  serious  legislative  reforms.  The 
administration's  proposal  te  aimed  at  se- 
curing fuller  disclosure  of  contributions  and 
imposing  more  explicit  and  realistic  limita- 
tions on  expenditures. 

But  most  serious  giving  in  poUtlcs  Is  done 
In  cash  these  days — Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators want  the  substantial  money  that  comes 
to  some  of  them  In  Washington  from  com- 
pany representatives  In  cash  and  In  private. 
No  disclosure  bill  will  reveal  this  kind  of 
money,  by  far  the  most  slnster  kind. 

Worse  scandals  will  imdoubtedly  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  real  reforms  like  legal  limits 
on  television  expenditures  and  federal  sub- 
sidles.  But  the  system  as  It  functions  te  a 
guarantee  that  uglier  disclosures,  scandals 
of  scope  enough  to  mortify  the  nation,  will 
eventually  emerge. 
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iFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Sept.  8.  1960] 
Pkxsidknt's   Club    Pbobc   Gives   OOP   Mobb 
Ammo 
(By  Charles  Nicodemus) 
Washinotoit. — The  GOP  has  tinveiled  an- 
other fresh  spoor  It  has  tracked  In  the  Re- 
publicans' continuing  safari  aimed  at  killing 
the  Democratic  Party's  fatted  cat — the  (LOOO- 
a-member   President's   Club. 

Unfortunately  for  the  OOP,  the  entire 
story  behind  this  revelation  could  not  be 
told. 

For  a  prominent  businessman  got  cold 
feet  after  he  InlUaUy  agreed  by  phone  to 
"fess  up"  on  how  be  was  solicited  to  con- 
tribute thousands  of  dollars  to  the  club  on 
the  promise  that  he  would  receive  preferen- 
tial government  treatment. 

He  contributed  the  cash  and  got  the  fed- 
eral contract  he  wanted. 

Republicans  scurried  cross-country  to  get 
their  prize  story  on  tape  and  In  writing — 
only  to  find  when  they  arrived  that  their 
pigeon  had  consulted  his  attorney  after  he 
hung  up  the  phone,  and  had  been  advised 
not  to  talk. 

The  Republican  were  outraged  and  an- 
guished. 

Said  one,  later  holding  up  a  thumb  and 
a  forefinger  about  a  half -Inch  apart: 

"We  came  that  close  to  getting  this  guy 
to  talk.  And  It  would  have  blown  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  wide  open." 

The  exercise  was  not  a  total  loss,  how*  ver. 
Their  quarry  had  done  enough  talking  over 
the  phone  to  enable  the  Republicans  to  build 
against  him  a  circumstantial  case  that  Is 
being  profitably  publicized. 

This  Incident  Is  not  recited  to  su.jgeat 
that  all — or  even  many — contributors  t<>  the 
controversial  President's  Club  ante  up  their 
money  with  the  understanding  that  a  lucra- 
tive quid  pro  quo  Is  Involved. 

But  It  appears  that  at  least  one  member 
did.  And — from  the  other  cases  of  nice 
things  happening  to  club  members  that  the 
Republicans  have  dociunented — there  la  a 
strong  suspicion  that  the  total  may  be  more 
than  one. 

Jiist  how  many  more.  If  any,  there  are  may 
be  more  clearly  esUbllshed  In  upcoming 
weeks,  now  that  House  GOP  Leader  Gauoj} 
Ford  has  published,  in  the  Conc«essionai, 
Rbcobo,  a  sizable  portion  of  the  secret  Presi- 
dent's Club  membership  list — gleaned  labo- 
riously from  the  filings  which  the  law  re- 
quires the  club  to  make  with  the  clerks  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Such  publicity  generally  provokes  a  rash 
of  fruitful  tips  for  Investigation. 

What  Is  equaUy  Important,  however.  Is  that 
there  are  serious  moral  questions  about  the 
club's  purpose  and  operaUon,  even 'if  there  is 
no  connecUon  between  contributions  and 
federal  largess. 

In  the  words  of  presidential  intimate  Clif- 
ton Carter,  a  recent  guiding  light  of  the 
club,  members  are  assured  that— because  of 
their  generous  contribution — they  will  have 
the  personal  ear  of  the  President  or  some 
other  top  official  of  the  executive  branch  any 
time  they  have  a  problem. 

To  contend  that  the  ears  of  Important 
people  are  for  sale  for  $1,000— or,  conversely, 
that  the  big  man  with  the  big  money  Is  en- 
tlUed  to  his  government's  ear  while  the  little 
man  with  little  money  is  not— would  seem 
to  be  a  position  that  the  American  system 
of  government  could  not  long  tolerate  and 
survive. 
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CORN  REFINERS  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  a«k 
unanimous  oonMnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  minola  [Mr.  Findi.ey]  may  extend 
hl«  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trade 
association  representing  the  largest  user 
of  the  American  com  crop  outside  of  live- 
stock feed  utilization,  the  wet  com  mill- 
ing industry  has  recently  changed  its 
name  from  "Corn  Industries  Research 
Foundation"  to  "Com  Refiners  Associa- 
tion." In  conjunction  with  this  name 
change  the  members  of  the  association 
have  adopted  a  statement  of  policy  which 
I  beUeve  to  be  unique  and  which  deserves, 
in  my  estimation,  our  congratulations. 

In  the  statement,  the  members  of  the 
industry  recognize  their  responsibility  to 
the  farmer  and  state  their  intent  to  un- 
dertake an  educational  program  designed 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  contri- 
butions made  by  our  Nation's  agriculture 
and  to  support  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the 
American  farmer. 

Today  the  farmer  is.  all  too  often,  made 
the  scapegoat  for  Inflationary  pressures 
in  our  economy,  to  which  he  has  not  con- 
tributed and  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. And  in  this  process  the  American 
people  have  forgotten  that  they  owe  to 
the  farmer  the  most  abundant  food  sup- 
ply at  the  lowest  cost  available  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  enormous  productive 
capability  of  our  agricultural  economy  is 
the  very  keystone  of  our  prosperity. 

Today,  too.  we  are  concerned  with  the 
prospect  of  massive  worldwide  starvation 
in  the  years  ahead.  If  we  are  to  succeed 
in  mobilizing  our  resources  to  meet  this 
crisis,  the  public  must  be  made  aware 
that  our  most  effective  weapon  is  Ameri- 
can agricultural  abundance  and  the  tech- 
nology developed  and  practiced  by  the 
American  farmer. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate,  I  think, 
that  the  first  agribusiness  group  to  pub- 
licly recognize  its  responsibility  to  the 
farmer  and  to  commit  Itself  to  a  specific 
program  to  develop  a  greater  public  un- 
derstanding of  agriculture's  role  is  the 
Com  Refiners  Association. 

It  is  appropriate  because  the  com  re- 
fining Industry  operates  at  the  frontier 
of  utilization  of  com,  our  native  and 
most  important  grain  crop.  In  utilizing 
20  percent  of  the  crop  not  dedicated  to 
livestock  feed,  this  industry  has  devel- 
oped products  inconceivable  Just  a  few 
decades  ago.  Today  industry,  defense, 
and  medical  science  among  others  use 
products  derived  from  com  in  myriad 
unrecognizable  appUcatlons. 

It  is  appropriate,  too,  because  the 
president  of  the  Com  Refiners  Associa- 
tion, Robert  C.  Llebnow  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  farmer's  out- 
standing business  spokesmen.  With  the 
adoption  of  this  statement  of  policy,  Mr. 
Llebenow  adds  to  his  record  as  a  pro- 
gressive agribusiness  leader  aware  of  and 
sensitive  to  the  debt  we  all  owe  the 
American  farmer. 

I  shicerely  hope  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Com  Refiners  Association  will  en- 
courage other  industry  groups  dependent 
on  agricultural  production  to  cooperate 
with  the  farmer  and  work  with  him  In 
solving  mutual  probleou.     It  la  only 


through  such  cooperation  that  American 
agriculture  will  be  able,  effectively,  to 
maintain  its  record  In  meeting  domestic 
needs  and  go  forward  to  combat  hunger 
in  the  world. 
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WHO  IS  BEHIND  THE  RACE  RIOTS? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Asrbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Philip  A.  McCombs  has  written  an  article 
published  in  the  September  20  edition  of 
National  Review  which  focuses  attention 
on  documented  facts,  statements  and 
charges  which  surround  race  riots  which 
have  occurred  in  this  Nation. 

As  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  know,  Mr.  McCombs  has  been  an 
interesting  witness  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  in  this  article  again  presents  some 
interesting  facts  on  elements  In  our 
country  which  are  actively  Inciting  vio- 
lent civil  disobedience.  As  he  shows, 
there  are  differing  opinions,  but  facts 
and  statements  which  he  points  out  are 
difficult  to  refute — to  say  the  least. 

I  think  they  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion and  order  that  the  article  be  re- 
printed here  in  the  Record: 

Who  Is  Behiko  the  Race  Riots? 
(By  PhlUp  A.  McCombs) 
Are  the  race  riots  planned  In  advance? 
Evidence  now  made  public  suggests  that,  to 
an  unknown  but  wide  extent,  they  are:  A 
grand  Jury  In  Cleveland  investigating  the 
recent  violence  there  has  concluded  that  It 
was  "organized  and  exploited  [by]  trained 
and  disciplined  professionals  .  .  .  (aided  by] 
misguided  people,  many  of  whom  are  avowed 
believers  In  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 
of  whom  are  either  members  of  or  officers 
In  the  Communist  Party." 

The  grafad  Jury's  findings  are  apparently 
consistent  with  the  Individual  observations 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  last  month  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Bin  of  1966  making  It  a 
federal  crime  for  a  person  using  facilities  of 
Interstate  commerce  to  Incite  a  rtot.  Wn.- 
UAM  Crameb  (R.,  Pla.),  who  proposed  the 
amendment,  said  that  It  was  "the  result  of 
evidence  which  suppwts  the  contention  that 
this  violence  Is  the  work.  In  part,  of  well 
trained,  outside  agitators  who  come  Into 
these  communities  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inciting  violent  civil  disobedience."  The 
Civil  Rights  BUI  passed  the  House  259-137; 
Cramer's  amendment  passed  along  with  It. 
389-25. 

NOT  so,  SATS  THE  TIMES 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who 
firmly  believe  that  the  race  riots  are  not 
planned  In  advance,  for  example  the  New 
York  Times  (July  31.  1966) :  "If  there  Is  any 
real  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  behind  the  riots 
...  It  remains  hidden.  ...  Six  New  York 
TimeM  reporters  who  have  witnessed  one  or 
more  riots  around  the  country  were  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  ...  all  the  racial 
explosions  observed  during  the  last  two  years 
seem  to  have  been  spontaneous."  Attorney 
Oeneral  Nicholas  Katzenbach  seems  to  agree 
with  this  analysis  (August  17,  1966,  tasU- 
mony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  InTcati- 


gatlng  urban  violence) :  "There  Is  no  Indlca- 
J^fi^i  *«  these  riotshwere  planned,  con- 
troUed  or  run  by  elteme  left-wing  ele- 
ments. 

Someone  Is  clearly  mistaken,  but  who? 
Consider  some  of  the  evtidence: 

The  grand  Jury  in  Cleveland  turned  up: 
1)  A  young  newscaster  who  had  Joined  the 
local  W.E.B.  Dubois  cjub  in  o^er  to^et  a 
feature  story  and  who  tetlfled  that  "as  early 
as  November  of  last  yeai  Ihe  Marxist-oriented 
ffroup  had  planned  i^clal  strife  In  the 
fiZ^nr"!^,  \?^  ?^'=v«^^'J]    to  further  the 

P^^-    '^,^*  ^  200-meiliber  gang,  the  Black 
Panthens  (launched  byjtilie  Student  Nonvio- 

fl~  ho^L^    *"''?  ?°'»44ttee).  laid  plans  for 
flre-bomblng,  sniping  Am  looting;   that  he 

fnl  ^f ''"  ^^?^  madeUnd  attended  meet! 
i^JT,      "*  ^lo'ence  wak:  planned;   and  that 
fh^^l^^K^"^^  operatei  In  Chicago  during 
the  rtote  there.    3)  Lewfc  O.  Robinson  direc- 
^t^\  the  JFK  House  (Jomo  Freedom  Ken- 
«^r.^L^^il'*'*°'^'^  *^^°  district,  who  was 
trinTt^.^^  *^*  ^^""^  ^"^  °'  ^^"^"^e  "indoc- 
trinated   young  people  fwith  his  own  vigor- 
ous philosophy  of  violence"— i.e.  running  a 
school   for   fire   bombeM,"   as  Police   Chief 
^^^^t^-  ?"'«'*"  *=*"H»  ":  '^°<J  Who  Sad 
Communist  Party  of  Ohio,"  4)  Another  JFK 
House  leader  who  was  kaUed   "an  ouL^ 
exponent  of  violence  .  .JTand  In  command 
of  at  least  one  rifle  club."| 

th-^  ^1°".**"*  finding  of  the  grand  Jury, 
the  press  has  here  and  there  noted  that-  The 
Nation  of  Islam  (NOli  has  paramlUtary 
groups,  called  Fruit  of  Ulam  (FO^ln  aK 
most  every  mosque.  .  ".  The  rifle  clubs 
organized  by  the  late  Malcolm  X  have  pros- 
£^!n'  •;.  •  J^"  *^***  <*acons  for  Defense 
and  Justice  have  spread  i^many  large  cities. 

;.Vi»f  "fi^'  f^  ^^'"'  *T*«*  emerged  In  the 

Im^  !r°  1°^  """«!  With  bicycle  chains, 
rifles  and  shotguns  as  t  members,  and  an 
auxiliary  organlzaUon  of  60O  girls 

r..f^^^'  ^''^  ^°«  ^  lilHarlem  with  1,200 
^!!??^"-  ■  ■  •  In  Los  Anfeeles,  there  are  125 
street  gangs  Usted  as  "potwitlally  danegrous" 
by  the  poUce,  who  report  that  the  gangs  have 
served  as  spearheads  forj  rioting  mobs  and 
are  usually  the  first  to  sqitish  store  windows 

and  throw  Molotov  cocktiills 13.500  pis- 

?°^n«*'w"''°^''*'"*  ''*'*  «*<*  "»  Los  Angeles 
ll  *!S'„''"*  P°"'=*  "^y  tha^  the  figure  for  this 
1^1^"**'*'  ^*''^-  •  i-^*"'  unrecovered 
t^  woT  ^^"P^^  looted,  by  Negroes  during 
the  Watts  riots,  and  police  have  made  sev- 
eral raids  on  caches  of  high  explosives,  sub- 
machine  guns,  antitank  tuns  and  mortars 
...  In  many  cities  Black  jWationallst  groups 
.^I*-  f!*^  observed  undergoing  armed  drill 

^1.  !  **  "wcl** 4|ltators  Who  fired 

^^^  ^  ^f  ^"'^  seeT  doing  the  s^ 
thing  in  Chicago.  .  .  .  Messages  to  rioters 
were  actually  transmitted  In  code  over  a  Chl- 

^?„n*2J^  '''*"°f\-  •  •  ■  RAM  (Revolutionary 
Action  Movement),  with  llJOO  members,  has 
been  teaching  tactics  of  terror  and  sabc^tage 
M.rr';^  Northern  ci«esJ.  .  .  The  P«^ 

the  American  Communist!  farty  In  1961  In 
r^-".**'*l°  pro-Mao,  piayted  a  "provocative 
SI  n^r**'*  ^^"  "'^'^'^  "°t«'  according  to 
i^o.  JTT^^'  "^""^^^  «*<»«  fire  bombs  Ind 
maintained  concealed  arms  for  use  by  a  spe- 
cial group  in  terrorist  actljjty.      "'''  *  "P* 

TRATNINC    IN   TEB^RISM 

■Hiese  facts  tend  to  shedi  doubt  on  the  as- 
^rtlons  Of  the  Times  and  Mr.  Kl^^nba^ 
and  to  corroborate  those  4t  I)  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Sam  Torty.  who  has  clalm^K 
Communists  were  Instrumental  in  the  Watts 
riou  and  that  "we  face  urban  guerrilla  war- 

city.       2)    Cleveland  Mayor  Ralph  Locher 


Who  made 
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•hnllar  claim, 
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3)    Cleveland 


f^!^*£.*^***  •^°^'»  ^-  Mccormick,  who  said 
that  trouble  was  planned  for  Cleveland;  the 
pattern  here  and  In  other  cities  is  almost 

(D°  OWo  *1  ^T'^'  ^^'^  J-  ^^^ 
(D     Ohio),  who  charged  that  a  "national 

conspiracy  executed  by  experts"  was  respon- 
"nmi?L,*^%'"'°*"'  **'^*  *^^  "-'"t  pattern 
rinti^,  '****^  '"'**  organization  (with) 
centrally  managed  tactics."  6)  The  Cleve- 
^nd    grand    Jury,    whose    final    conclusions 

ZIZ  '^  ^Pf  ****==  "^*  '«  °o  <=^*'  happen- 
stance or  coincidence  that  those  throwing 
firebombs,  or  bricks,  or  bottles,  or  pillairlne 
or  generally  engaged  In  disorder  and  lawless- 

i«i  J^Ih"  i°  ^*'1,™^*°  y^^'^e  people  obrtously 
assigned,  trained  and  disciplined  in  the  roles 
they  were  to  play  ...  nor  ...  that  the  over- 
all pattern  for  flrebomblng  and  destruction 
;.,»;-^?>''^  ^^^^^^  selective;  that  the  targets 
™™  P'a'nly  agreed  upon;  that  certain  places 

other  places  were  slmUarly  spared  " 

But  one  needn't  rely  entirely  upon  press 
reports  or  the  findings  of  pubUc  offlE 
Statements  by  the  extremist  groups  and  In- 
dividuals are  themselves  revealing- 

Michael  Laskl,  a  self-declared  member  of 
the  Commumst  Party,  said  during  a  pre^ 
«»^erence  a  few  months  ago  thaf  '^wf  ^ 
leading  a  proletarian  Insurrection  We 

vmi  use  violence.  ...  The  Party  is  pr^e^ntly 
engaged  In  the  formation  of  pLpl^  I^^ 

?^1T^  ^""""P^  ^  "'^  ^"^^  District  Of  LM 
^f«i^-  ■  •  •, W«  »»ave  been  operating  and 
a^^ting  openly  in  Watts  for  the  past  tl^ 

ln^9M  th^*^r"'  *  '°"°***'  *>'  RAM.  wrote 
in  1964  that    the  new  concept  f  of  revoluUon  i 

"^u^.'°T^t°'^  "^^  Invofve^^VS^i 
munity.  Whether  they  want  to  be  involved  or 
not.       .   .   During   the   hours   of   the   dav 

fC  N^'iif  iw^  "^^  P'**^*'  '^^  massive  siSp- 
fi^hi,  ^  *  5'^''^  *"-°"t  warfare,  organized 
fighting,  and  unlimited  terror  agalit  the 
oppressor  and  his  forces." 

on^^ll^"""'^"'"'  ^^"^  Amertco  has  said 
one  Of  the  organization's  goals  is  "to  nresent 

tion'^^d^^'^n  r"^"^  of^tLn^XS- 
tion  and  self-determination  for  the  African 

T^^.tr^l'"'"''  ""  "»«  ^^'^^  UnTted  Sti^ 
of  America."  and  a  RAM  pamphlet  recenUv 

a  suitable  "poor  man's  arsenal"  the  follovrtne- 
o?^?H  K*  ^"^  ^"^^  (Molotov  cocktails),  lye 
or  acid  bombs  (made  by  injectmg  lye  or  icld 
In  the  metal  end  of  light  bulbs)  •■ 

hJ^»M '^x^  Nationalist  magazin'e  Liberator 
^^r.1^-  ^J"  '"'"'*  ***«  "'^^  <="e  from  revolu- 
^^pZ?^*™*°  "^^  Nkrumah,  the  late 
?^/^.  '.°"'"  martyred  brother  Malcolm 
X.  and  China's  Mao  Tse-tung The  Afro- 

c^^n  or  •^*f*'"*  Juncture,  resort  to  the 
creation   of    violence   and    dispensation    of 

William  Epton,  an  organizer  for  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  (PLP)  in  New  York  be- 
^e  famous  Tor  having  shouted  in  a  ^liy, 

rlTts  ^  iCK^^i."*  ^^  '°^''»'«  Harlem 
11^  v?^.^"*  '"■"^  <»"*•  ">*t  "(we  must! 
amash  thu  state  completely  and  totallv 

r^.*J*  r/?*  ^  ^'"*  to  kill  a  lot  of  theseco™; 

o^  mn,H^  ^h"**^^"-  •  •  •  ^«'"  °'Eanlze  o^ 
own  mllltla  and  our  own  army." 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  PLP  magazine  Soark 
carried  an  article  entitled,  "Thr^voirrn 
watts  and  the  Coming  Battle.'-  SeS  on 
ooe  page  is  a  map  of  Los  Angeles  showing 
factory  concentrations.  Text :  "These  TJ^! 
^urd!f^*'^.^'***'y  vulnerable  and  can  be 
t^ut  down  with  a  minimum  of  preparation 
personnel  and  effort.  Once  the  weakest  flank 
Of  the  enemy  U  discovered,  a  mUUon  ways 
wll  be  found  to  focus  the  full  strength  of 
XlVJ^/'"''  ^'"'^  "'*'"  ''^'"^  '^t.nt 
All  this  evidence,  and  more,  has  been  dis- 
counted by  th.  Times,  by  J^^S^taSi 
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and  by  others  on  the  grounds  that  whUe  ex- 
tremists have  "attempted"  to  incite  and 
direct  racial  violence,  they  have  been  entirely 

iS^"th„?'tH  r^l'  encourage,  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  violence  results  wholly  tram 
deep  social  and  economic  discontents  of 
Negroes,  Which  conclusion  In  turn  encour- 
^f!f  P"^"*"  support  for  social  programs, 
goals,  and  aspirations  of  the  Timh^lf  Mr 
Katzenbach.  and  of  others 

would  not  have  taken  place  except  for  the 
discontent  of  many  Negroes,  but  It  Is  nev«! 
o^H^.*f°,  increasingly  clear  that  "trained 
n?..  '*«,*'*P"°/'*"  'e'o>"tlonarie8-Commu- 
nlsts.  Black  Nationalists  and  others  whose 

mtT«„f  rL**"**  attitude  toward  them  Is 
little  more  than  exploitive— have  carefullv 

fhP  i!^nV''"^"?^"y  *>*"***»  t»>l«  discontent  to 
"«rm^i  ^^  P?.'°*  ^°*'  <iirected  the  resultant 
spontaneous"  storm. 


REGULA-nON  OP  POLLUTANTS 
FROM  DIESEL  ENGINES  OP  BUSES 
AND  TRUCKS 

Mr.  McCLORY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  tiie  gentieman 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

T^r^DS.!™"''^  extraneous  matter. 

fh J  ti  ^^^^^-    ^  "^"«  objection  to 

SiLoLT^  ^^    gentieman    from 

There  was  no  objection. 
^^^"■^^^R^AAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  been  concerned  with  pol- 
lution problems,  air.  water,  and  noise, 
and  expressed  concern  in  this  body 
from  tune  to  time  with  suggestions  for 
amehoratmg  these  assaults  on  our  en- 
vironment, I  recenUy  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HealUi.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  ask  that  standards  be  set  under 
the  authority  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1965  to  regulate 
the  emission  of  pollutants  from  dlesel 
engines  of  buses  and  trucks  comparable 
to  those  standards  which  presentiy  exist 
lor  the  manufacture  of  new  cars 
I  am  pleased  to  note  tiiat  the  officials 

«^^4r^.^*'"*°i.®"*  °'  ^^^-  Education, 
and  Welfare  share  my  concern  and  are 
working  on  the  problem.  While  not  as 
speedily  as  one  may  have  hoped,  they 
inform  me  that  they  are  proceeding  dlU- 
gentiy.  * 

There  follows  a  copy  of  my  letter  of 
August  31  and  ttie  reply  from  Under  Sec- 
5J^J|ggWUbur  J.  Cohen  of  September 

TI^„     T  ™^  ATTCUST31.  1966. 

Hon.  John  W.  Oabdnek. 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
•nd  Welfare,  Washington.  D.C. 
Deah  Mk.  Sechetart:  More  than  ten  months 
ago,  00  October  20,  President  Johnson  signed 
into  law  the  Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution 
control  Act  to  curb  the  growing  pollution  of 
our  air  by  cars,  buses,  and  trucks.  As  you 
know  that  Act  gave  you  the  authority  to 
prescribe  standards  for  the  emission  of  pol- 
lutants from  new  motor  vehicles,  both  do- 
mestic and  imported. 

On  December  31  you  Issued  formal  notice 
ot  the  standards  to  be  adopted  for  applica- 
tion to  the  manufacture  and  Importation  of 
new  gasoUne-powered  cars  and  Ught  trucks 
beginning  with  the  1968  model  year.  Thus 
far,  however,  you  have  failed  to  set  similar 
standards  for  emlMlon.  from  dleael-poweitxi 
englnee. 
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with  the  iBcroMlng  number  of  p«aaengen 
tr»Telliig  by  bua  and  with  the  growing  de- 
mand for  materlala  transported  by  truck, 
dlesel- powered  vehicles,  which  are  among  the 
worst  polluters  of  our  urban  atmospherea, 
continue  to  expel  more  and  more  noxlotis 
fumee  and  smoke  Into  the  air.  The  failure 
to  Include  this  irritating  source  of  pollution 
under  the  control  of  standards  comparable 
to  thoee  you  have  already  esUbllshed  for 
gasoline-powered  vehicles  can  no  longer  be 
sustained. 

Bach  year,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  number  of 
buses  and  trucks  crossing  New  Tork  City's 
streets,  and  especially  those  In  my  17th  Con- 
gressional District  m  Manhattan.  Is  Increaa- 
Ing.  Why  has  the  problem  of  controlling  the 
emissions  from  these  vehicles,  currently  the 
source  of  such  widespread  discomfort  to 
mllUons  of  New  Yorkers  and  other  \irban 
dwellers,  not  yet  been  adequately  researched 
and  resolved  under  the  mandate  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act? 

This  problem  must  be  met  and  controlled 
now,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  the  future  promises 
even  further  growth  In  the  magnitude  of 
dlesel-englne  emissions  that  will  make  more 
difficult  and  expensive  the  ulUmate  elimina- 
tion of  thl-  spoUer  of  our  environment. 

I  strongly  urge  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  act 
now  to  Implement  the  directive  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  to  control 
the  emission  of  pollutants  from  all  self-pro- 
pelled vehicles  by  establishing  standards  ap- 
plicable to  dlesel-powered  vehicles. 
Sincerely. 

TREODOU  R.  KTTPTEIIMAIf , 

Member  of  Congreaa, 
nth  Congretsional  District,  New  York. 

Thk  Undzs  SBcarrjuiT  or  Hkalth. 

BOOCATION    AND    WKLTAKC. 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1966. 
Hon.  TBioDoas  KtrpratMAN, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  BlR.  KTTPrzRMAN:  We  concur  com- 
pletely in  the  opinions  expressed  in  your  Au- 
gust 31  letter  to  Secretary  Gardner  regarding 
the  offenslveness  of  emissions  from  dlesel- 
powered  motor  vehicles.  A  1967  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Air  PoUutlon  Control  Asso- 
ciation found  that  smoke  and  odor  from 
dteeels  are  the  preponderant  causes  of  citi- 
zens' air  pollution  complaints — even  though 
dlesel  vehicles  represent  only  0.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  vehicles  registered  In  the  United 
States  for  street  and  highway  operation. 

Mn»lle  the  initial  Federal  emission  stand- 
ards are  applicable  only  to  gasoline-powered 
passenger  cars  and  light  trucks,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  U 
fully  aware  of  the  broad  directive  In  the 
amended  Clean  Air  Act  for  oomprehenslTe 
control  over  motor  vehicle  entlssions.  We 
are  proceeding  on  a  plsmned  and  accelerated 
program  to  control  dieeel  emissions.  I 
would  like  to  apprise  you  of  our  actlvltiea  in 
that  regard. 

Nearly  four  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Ij*w  8»-27a,  the  Public  Health  Service 
Division  of  Air  Pollution  was  conducting, 
stimulating  and  supporting  appropriate 
studies  on  the  dieeel  smoke  and  odor  prob- 
lem;  these  efforts  have  Intensified  since  the 
President  signed  Federal  motor  vehicle  pol- 
lution control  legislation  on  October  30,  19S6. 
Beeearch  U  proceeding  along  the  foUowlng 
lines: 

1.  Determination  of  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  dieeel  exhaust  under  road  conditions, 
a.  Determination  of  the  odoriferous  ma- 
terlala In  dieeel  exhaust,  so  that  odor-emis- 
sion standards  may  be  defined  and  evaluated 
objectively. 

8.  Development  of  appropriate  sampling 
and  analytical  techniques. 

4.  Develc^Moent  of  laboratory  test  cyolea 
to  simulate  routine  vehicle  <4>eratlon  and 
exhaust  emlMlaa*. 
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6.  DetermlnaUon  sUtUtlcally  of  the  re- 
sponse of  humans  to  dieeel  exhaust  odors. 

8.  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  elec- 
troetatlc  precipitators,  catalytic  mufflers, 
fuels,  fuel  additives,  maintenance,  pre-condi- 
tioned air  charge  to  cylinders,  engine  fuel 
system  adjiistments  and  other  means  for  sup- 
pressing smoke  and  reducing  or  altering 
odors. 

All  of  these  efforts  are  aimed  at  the  adop- 
tion of  dlesel  emission  standards  to  become 
effective  with  the  1970  model  year.  In  order 
to  provide  sufficient  lead-time  for  the  manu- 
factiurers.  all  the  above  work  must  be  com- 
pleted and  standards  adopted  no  later  than 
December  31.  1987.  We  have  accelerated  our 
studies  accordingly. 

This  Department  agrees  that  it  is  not  in 
the  public  Interest  to  permit  the  dlesel  nui- 
sance to  persist  while  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  expended  to  control  emissions  from 
gasoline-powered  vehicles. 

Some  urban  bus  operators  use  masking 
agents  to  render  lees  offensive  the  odors  in 
dlese^  exhaust.  We  object.  In  principle,  to 
such  a  procedure  because  It  does  not  remove 
the  basic  cause  and,  rather  than  reduce  emis- 
sions to  already  overburdened  urban  atmos- 
pheres, new  compounds  actually  are  added. 
We  are  taking  the  more  basic  approach  of 
determining  the  source  of  the  odor  and  con- 
trolling its  emission  within  acceptable  limits. 

Moet  dlesel  engines,  as  designed  and  pro- 
duced, using  a  good  grade  of  fuel  and  prop- 
erly maintained  and  operated,  are  capable  of 
operating  with  smoke  and  odor  levels  that  are 
not  offensive  to  the  general  public.  Federal 
authority  Is  presently  limited  to  new  motor 
vehicles  or  engines.  A  major  problem  is 
created  after  sale,  however,  because  of  poor 
operation  and  maintenance,  low-quality  fuel 
and  maladjustments.  Neither  the  engine 
builder  nor  the  Federal  Government  presently 
has  control  over  this  aspect,  and  it  appears 
to  be  clear  that  State  and  local  surveillance 
and  enforcement,  perhaps  coupled  with  Fed- 
eral standards  for  smoke  and  odor  emissions 
from  on-the-road  vehicles,  will  be  necessary. 
This  Department  has  now  engaged  in  devel- 
oping a  system  which  the  States  can  use  to 
accomplish  this  surveillance. 

Your  Intense  Interest  and  concern  regard- 
ing air  pollution  from  dlesel-powered  vehicles 
are  appreciated.  I  assxue  you  that  this  De- 
partment shares  your  concern  and  intends  to 
take  necessary  acUon  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WlLBUB  J.  CoHKir, 

Under  Secretary. 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR 
TEu^CHERS 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  make  It  clear  that 
teachers  may  deduct  from  gross  Income 
the  expenses  Incurred  In  pursuing 
courses  for  academic  credit  and  degrees 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education.  I 
have  consistently  urged  that  secUon  162 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 — 
relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses — 
should  be  properly  construed  to  allow  a 
deduction  for  expenses  for  ediuSatlon 
necessary  for  maintaining  and  improv- 


ing employment.  Unfortunately,  rather 
than  give  a  broad  interpretation  to  this 
section  through  the  regiilatlons,  the  IRS 
has  chosen  instead  to  increasingly  nar- 
row its  application. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  months  ago  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  proposed  new  regulations  that 
would.  In  effect,  curtail  a  deduction  cur- 
rently available  to  this  country's  most 
valuable  but  yet  ironically  our  most  un- 
sung and  ill-rewarded  resource — our 
teachers.  I  refer,  of  course,  the  pro- 
posed Treasury  regulation,  scheduled  to 
go  into  effect  next  January,  which  would 
no  longer  permit  our  teachers  and  edu- 
cators from  deducting  from  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  those  necessary  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  course  work  or  certain 
educational  travel  to  improve  their  com- 
petency in  their  profession.  In  my  State 
of  Ohio  there  is  now  a  critical  and  most 
serious  shortage  of  teachers,  due  pri- 
marily to  low  pay  and  the  lack  of  other 
proper  Incentives  to  help  these  worthy 
and  vital  people  remain  in  their  chosen 
vocation.  This  situation  in  my  State  has 
almost  approached  scandal  proportions. 
I  would  be  gravely  remiss  in  my  duties 
to  all  the  citizens  of  my  nine-county  con- 
gressional district,  if  I  did  not  stand  up 
and  fight  any  Federal  move  that  could 
further  exacerbate  a  most  serious  situa- 
tion in  my  home  State. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  today  unfortu- 
nately will  not  solve  the  State  of  Ohio's 
major  teacher  shortage  problem.  My  bill, 
however,  will  assure  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  nothing  to 
further  a  most  difficult  situation  that  we 
in  Ohio  find  ourselves  in.  The  bill  by 
force  of  law  will  permit  teachers  to  con- 
tinue to  deduct  from  their  income  taxes 
those  expenses  incurred  in  course  work 
or  certain  educational  travel  vital  to  their 
improved  professional  competency.  En- 
actment of  this  bill  will  have  the  effect  of 
reinstating  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
policy  that  from  1958  to  the  present  time 
has  permitted  our  poorly  compensated 
teachers  to  make  such  deductions  from 
their  all-too-meager  Incomes.  To  me  the 
curtailment  of  this  deduction  by  our 
Treasury  Department  is  totally  unthink- 
able. 

Our  unsung  and  devoted  teachers  in 
every  community  in  the  country  who  use 
their  hard-earned  money  to  increase 
their  knowledge  and  professional  skill 
must  be  encouraged  by  all  the  means  at 
our  command  rather  than  retarded  in 
their  professional  growth.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  these  most  important  citizens 
within  our  communities,  who  impart 
daily  their  talent  and  wisdom  to  our 
young,  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
grow  and  flourish  in  their  educational 
attainment.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  do  otherwise.  Every  Incentive 
must  be  found  to  keep  these  valuable 
people  in  their  chosen  field. 

Business  deductions  are  permitted 
generously  for  most  expenses  and  I  know 
of  no  more  important  business  than  that 
of  training  and  developing  the  thinking 
of  America's  youth.  Good  teachers  are 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  Important  needs 
in  order  to  attain  educational  excellence. 
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The  Congress  mus^  do  what  it  can  to 
oicourage  those  in  the  teaching  profes 
don.  and  I  am  hoMtul  that  prompt  ac 
tlon  wUl  be  forthcoming  on  this  legis 
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k-ks  at  this  point  In 
ticlude    extraneous 

I  there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 

lion. 


< 


Mr.  McC^^ORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  j«hat  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMh  Don  H.  ClausenI 

may  extend  his  rem; 

the    Record    and 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER, 
the    request    of    th 
niinols? 

There  was  no  objt,L*iuii 
T  ^-  ?T  ^-  pLAUSEN.'    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  joining  my  colleagues,  led 
by   the   gentleman  from   Florida    [Mr 
Cramer],   in   introducing  legislation   to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  travel  or:  use  of  any  facility 
in    interstate    and    foreign    commerce 
where  the  mtent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
vlolmt  civil  disturbance  is  in  evidence 
The  very  obvious  and  principal  reason 
for  brlngmg  about  this  recommendation 
for  legislative  action  Is  because  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1966  is  apparently  dead  for 
the  year  as  indicated  by  the  leadership  in 
the  Senate.     The  cobtents  of  this  bill 
were  actually  include^  in  the  civil  rights 
bUl  and  adopted  as  an  femendment,  over- 
whelmingly,   when   introduced    by    Mr 
Cramer  in  the  House!    I  supported  thi^ 
amendment  at  the  tiiiie  and  feel  equally 
strong  about  the  nead  for  this  type  of 
legislation  now.  TI  jk^  "* 

It  seems  tragic  thaJ  In  this  great  land 
of  the  free,  we  have  increasing  anarchy 
and  a  complete  lack  of  respect  for  estab- 
lished law  and  order.  Whenever  prob- 
lems threatening  our  security  and  do- 
mestic tranquility  ariae  or  are  on  the 
Increase,  we  in  the  laWaking  bodies  of 
this  country  have  th^  responsibility  of 
offenng  legislaUon  designed  to  enact  a 
law  that  will  afford  the  required  amount 
of  protection  for  our  (iltizens. 

The  newspapers,  rafllo,  and  TV  news 
reporting  media  are  filled  with  riot  ac- 
tivities and  insurrecUons  that  are  occur- 
ring with  increasing  frequency.  Quite 
frankly,  it  is  reaching  frightening  pro- 
portions, o  *-  w 

While  I  shall  alwayd  uphold  the  right 
««H  f^^^tJlvldual  or  igroup  to  dissent 
and  to  demonstrate  peteefuUy  as  an  ex- 
f.y^f^AS'*'^!^^  grievataces.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  along  witl^  these  inalienable 
rights,  the  people  have  an  obligation  to 
act  in  a  responsible  manner. 

Freedom  is  not  free  and  everyone  must 
accept  the  personal  commitment  to  act 
responsibly  if  we  expect  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  maximum  or  total  free- 
dom. Regrettably,  we  have  undeslre- 
ables  in  our  society  for  which  laws  must 
be  passed  to  protect  the  innocents 

This  is  the  case  as  H  see  it  now.  No 
one.  genuinely  famiUat  with  the  func- 

!!l^w*'?w"*'"^"^''  °'  subversive  elements, 
win  fall  to  understand  that  we  live  under 
the  constant  potential  threat  of  con- 
spiracy. U  you  doubt  fills,  I  would  sug- 
gest your  checking  wltji  some  of  our 


Nation's  domestic  security  forces.  I  have 
and  they  have  convinced  me  of  the  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation. 

They  have  advised  me  of  the  obviously 
planned  program  to  Incite  riots  or  gen- 
erally take  advantage  of  controversial 
situations  to  perpetrate  disorder  and 
Chaos.  This  can  be  very  dangerous  and 
requires  our  constant  vigilance 

«  T^"!®'"'  ^  ^"®^®  ^^  ^  absolutely  essen- 
tlal  that  we  provide  our  law  enforcement 
officials  with  the  required  laws  to  enforce 
and  enhance  our  overaU  security.  It  Is 
to  this  end  that  this  bill  is  directed 
I  am  hopeful  we  can  pass  the  bill  and 
wnte  it  into  law  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs The  mere  passage  of  the  bill 
could  be  a  very  effective  deterrent  to 
Increasing  disturbances.  America  must 
wake  up  to  the  planned  threats  to  our 
domestic  security. 


THE  QUEST  FOR  PEACE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
*Ai.L).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House^  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  HALPERN],  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. ^^ 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  once 
again  want  to  express  my  profound  con- 
cern over  the  course  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  effort  to  secure  an  honor- 
able negotiated  settlement. 

Last  week  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
I  spoke  of  the  proposal  for  an  Asian  con- 
ference which  could  be  a  very  useful 
f oruni  to  discuss  the  conflict  in  terms 
of  achieving  an  end  to  the  hostilities 

In  the  wake  of  Pope  Paul's  call  for 
peace  earUer  this  week,  the  United 
Stat^  should  persist  anew  in  its  efforts 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution.  In  yes- 
terday's press  conference,  the  President 
was  asked  his  reaction  to  the  Pope's 
proclamation.  He  said: 
i„  J  ^  very  happy  to  see  the  Pope  take  the 
interest  he  has.  I  want  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  encourage  that  Interest  and  to  eup- 
port  him  in  any  moves  that  he  makes 
^««'"  »^*lous  to  participate  In  any  n^* 
tlattons  that  the  aggressors  are  willing  to 
participate  In.  ' 
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raJnatlon  of  hostilities.  If  rebuked  in  this 
effort.  It  WUl  be  clear  that  the  obstacle 
to  peace  is  not  American  policy,  bat 

Itr  ^.  .  Intransigence  of  Hanoi  and 
the  Vletcong. 

I  was  much  Impressed  by  the  recent 
proposal  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tkirer].  whota  J 
letter  to  the  President  recommended  sev- 
eral concrete  steps  which,  if  undertaken 

ll  ^?^*'  *he  United  States  would  seSe 

S^^?^?^  '^^  ""'^  belligerents  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  confer  at  a  stated 
ttaie  and  place.  I  associate  myself  with 
tWs  recommendation  and  urge  the  Pred^ 
dent  to  consider  fulfilling  It. 

«,o»rf  ^^.  *^^  proposal,  the  President 
would  set  a  specific  date,  time,  and  place 
for  peace  talks.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  dispatch  invitations  to  all  inter- 
ested parties,  including  the  NaUonal  Ub- 
eration  Front,  and  announce  a  cessation 

li^""^}^  ^  *^^  «^ect  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  conference. 

AddltionaUy,  we  would  publicly  agree 
to  a  reciprocal  ceasefire,  to  begin  72 
hours  following  the  start  of  tall^,  and 
a  effectuated,  the  Secretary  of  State 
Shall  be  prepared  to  meet  his  counter- 
parts at  the  negotiating  table 
1^"^-^^"?^  ^"  include  the  American 
14  pomts,  the  4  points  proclaimed  by 
Hanoi,  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva  Ac- 
cords, and  any  other  items  arrived  at  by 
mutual  agreement. 

nroL^T^  ,^  "®  "^*  '^<*  a  concrete 
proposal,  with  a  step-by-step  timetable 
could  very  conceivably  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  this 
conflict.  If  not.  the  credibiUty  of  UJ3 
wiJhngness  for  peace  cannot  be  doubted' 
These  steps  offer  a  precise  formula  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  House  to 
join  in  support  of  such  a  plan  and  pre- 
yau  upon  the  administration  to  evaluate 
the  great  impact  it  could  have  in  the 
SS'^l^^w*^  of  nations  and  pave  the  way 
toward  the  achievement  of  peace. 


It  is  my  feeling  that  we  should  trans- 
late rhetoric  into  a  specific  practical  pro- 
posal which  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  our 
readiness  to  meet  at  the  conference  to- 
ble.  with  no  preconditions. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  made 
clear  the  Nation's  basic  commitment  to 
peace  But  unfortunately,  these  weU- 
mtentioned  expressions  have  not  been 
convincing  to  the  other  combatants  and 
much  of  the  nonalined  world 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  instead  of  con- 
stantly repeating  our  general  willingness 
to  negotiate  at  any  time  and  anywhere 
we  should  set  forth  a  format  in  specific 
terms. 

Thus  far.  peace  overtures  have  reached 
an  airy  stalemate.  The  other  side  per- 
sists In  rejecting  and  ridiculing  aU  UjEL 
pronouncements  which  express  the  de- 
sire for  unconditional  discussions 

The  world  must  be  convinced  that  our 
quest  for  peace  is  genuine.  This  requires 
t^t  we  formulate  and  present  to  the 
other  side  a  specific  agenda  for  the  ter- 


WONDERPUL  WISCONSIN  WEEK 
■nie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
McFAtL).    Under  previous  order  of  the 
House    the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  Is  recogrlsed  for  5  minutes. 
Mr  LAIRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  week, 
from  September  18  to  24  is  being  observed 
throughout  my  state  of  Wisconsin  as 
Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week"    It  is  a 
weeklong  promotional  program  empha- 
sizing the  assets  and  attributes  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  purpose  of  this  statewide  salute  to 
Wisconsin  is  to  caU  attention  to  those 
qualities  which  have  made  it  a  desirable 
place  in  which  to  work,  live,  and  vacation 
The  program,  which  was  planned  by  the 
Wisconsin  Chamber  of  Commerce  Execu- 
tives Association  and  has  the  cooperation 
of  many  statewide  groups,  is  being  con- 
ducted through  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  several  statewide  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week"  was  bom  from  an  earlier  State 
effort  that  culminated  In  the  hour-long 
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film.  "We  Like  It  Here"  that  was  pro- 
duced last  fall  for  the  statewide  simulcast 
in  December.  "Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week"  is  a  natural  successor  to  the  38- 
page  Fortune  magazine  article  that  was 
published  in  January  1966.  Entitled 
"Wisconsin — ^We  Like  It  Here,"  the 
$250,000  advertising  supplement  was 
hailed  around  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
are  very  proud  of  our  State  and  of  its 
many  assets.  During  "Wonderful  Wis- 
consin Week,"  *here  will  be  activities  in 
every  area  of  the  State  and  while  these 
programs  will  be  promoting  the  State's 
assets,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  salut- 
ing the  people  engaged  in  Industry,  agri- 
culture, education  and  government  who 
are  responsible  for  making  Wisconsin 
such  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live, 
work  and  play. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  symbol  of  "Wonder- 
ful Wisconsin  Week"  Is  appropriately 
chosen.  It  Is  the  character  of  "Bucky 
Badger,"  that  confident,  cocky,  chesty 
figure  who  once  was  confined  solely  to 
sports,  but  today  Is  used  to  picture  the 
State's  high  spirits  in  a  number  of  fields. 
Each  day  in  "Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week"  has  its  own  particular  emphasis, 
with  special  events  lined  up  to  highlight 
It.  Each  day  will  be  celebrated  In  all 
communities. 

Last  Sunday  was  Heritage  Day;  Mon- 
day was  Education  and  Youth  Day; 
Tuesday,  Government  Day;  Wednesday 
through  Friday  are  Wisconsln-At-Work 
Days;  the  week  ends  with  Saturday, 
Hospitality  Day. 

Yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow,  "Wis- 
consin at  Work"  days  offer  Industry  and 
business  a  rare  opportunity.  During  this 
time  open  houses,  plant  •.  isits,  and  spe- 
cial displays  will  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week"  Is  (designed  to  give  a  tip  of  the  hat 
to  companies  that  are  expanding  and  a 
helping  hand  to  those  that  are  starting: 
at  the  same  time  it  offers  oinwrtunities 
to  plug  Wisconsin  products,  Wisconsin 
workmanship,  Wisconsin  decisionmak- 
ers. Our  great  Oovemor,  Warren 
Knowles,  the  State  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  all  participating  organiza- 
tions deserve  hearty  congratulations  for 
bringing  a  wonderful  concept  to  fruition 
in  "Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week." 


"YEARS    OF    UOHTNINa.    DAY    OF 
DRUMS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quii]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rtse  to 
speak  again  today  of  the  showings  across 
the  Nation  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  film. 
"Years  of  Lightning.  Day  of  Drums." 
On  September  2.  1966.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Dtrectors  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter, asking  for  Information  about  the 
scheduling  of  the  film  in  91  theaters  In 
toe  Nation.  At  the  Ume  I  asked  why  toe 
film  was  released  about  toe  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 10  doae  to  election  day  on  No- 


vember 8.   I  wish  to  place  In  toe  Record 
the  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Stevens: 

JOHIf    P.    KZNNKDT     CKNmt 

POR    THK    PkBFOBMINO    ASTB, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1968. 
Hon.  AI.BXST  Qtm, 
HotMc  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

DiAm  Bto.  QjTtx:  I  have  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1966,  and  have  read  your  comments 
In  the  CoNCBEssioNAL  Recou>  as  well  as  the 
statements  made  by  other  Congressmen  and 
Senators.  I  feel  that  everyone  Is  completely 
Justified  In  their  concern  with  the  attempted 
partisan  use  of  the  picture  "John  P.  Ken- 
nedy: Tears  of  Lightning.  Day  of  Drums." 
There  has  never  been  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  either  the  Center  or  Embassy  Pic- 
tures Corporation  that  this  picture  be  used 
for  partisan  purposes. 

Before  answering  your  specific  questions, 
I  want  to  relate  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  XJSIA  and  Embassy 
Pictures  In  order  to  show  that  the  mandate 
of  Congress  Is  being  carried  out  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  legislative  Intent. 

The  authorizing  legislation,  Pi.  89-274. 
was  enacted  Into  law  on  October  20.  1966. 
It  provided  for  showings  of  the  USIA  film 
"John  P.  Kennedy:  Tears  of  Lightning.  Day 
of  Drxmis"  to  the  American  people  and  for 
the  profits  from  commercial  distribution  of 
the  picture  to  go  to  the  Kennedy  Center. 
At  no  time  did  any  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Center  intercede  to  pro- 
mote passage  of  the  legislaUon.  While  the 
Trustees  had  nothing  to  do  with  passage  of 
the  legislation,  they  are  most  grateful  to 
Congress  for  lu  providing  the  opportunity 
to  distribute  the  film  and  making  the  Cen- 
ter the  beneficiary. 

The  ofBcers  and  trustees  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  have  done  everything  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Chronologically,  we  made  arrangements 
with  U^IA  and  entered  into  a  licensing 
agreement  dated  October  31.  1965.  with  them 
after  the  legislation  was  passed  and  signed 
by  the  President.  In  accordance  with  the 
provlslona  of  the  act.  we  paid  to  USIA 
•  122,000.  This  USIA  contract,  as  well  as  the 
contract  with  Embassy  Pictures  (Dated  Jan- 
uary 3.  1966),  was  negotiated  by  our  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Ralph  E.  Becker,  and  both 
contracts  are  available  few  your  examination. 
Copies  of  the  legislation  and  reports  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  were  sent 
by  our  General  Counsel  to  the  legal  staff  of 
Embassy  Pictures.  I  should  also  point  out 
that  our  General  Counsel  used  as  Special 
ConsiUtant.  without  fee.  the  professional 
■ervlcea  of  Honorable  Theodore  R.  Kitpfkx- 
MAN,  who.  before  serving  as  one  of  your 
Republican  colleagues  to  succeed  John  Llnd- 
•ay.  Mayor  of  New  Tork.  specialized  in 
motion  picture  law. 

Before  the  contract  was  executed  with 
Embassy.  I  appointed  a  Special  Committee 
to  investigate  and  determine  the  best  means 
of  placing  the  film  in  theaters  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Richard  Adler,  one  of  our 
Trustees,  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  he  used  the  nationally  known  agency 
Ashley  Pamous  of  New  Tork  City,  which 
rendered  •erTices  without  fee  or  expense  as 
a  pubUc  service.  NegoUations  were  carried 
on  with  several  motion  pictvire  distributing 
oompames  to  obtain  a  naUonsl  outlet  with 
the  neoeasary  fadUtlM  to  make  the  prints 
of  the  film,  produce  the  materials  necessary 
for  advertising  and  bookings,  and  contact 
local  exhlbltwa  in  the  customary  manner. 
The  Committee  recommended  to  our  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the  Board  of  Tmstaes. 
that  Um  Kqbassy  offer  was  the  most  advan- 
tagwoa  to   tbs  OmUt  and   SmbMsy   was 
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therefore   given   the   exclusive   contract   for 
commercial  distribution  of  the  film. 

QX7E8TIONB    4      (A),      (B>     AND     (C) 

The  most  Important  provision  of  the 
unique  agreement  negotiated  with  Embassy 
was  that  Embassy  agreed  to  distribute  the 
picture  in  the  United  States  for  a  five  year 
term  without  profit,  waiving  Its  customary 
distribution  fee.  advancing  to  the  Center 
•150.000.  Covering  the  payment  by  the  Cen- 
ter to  USIA.  and  returning  to  the  Center  all 
gross  receipts  from  distribution  less  direct 
expenses  Incurred. 

At  no  time  has  any  motion  picture  or- 
ganization to  my  knowledge  made  an  agree- 
ment of  thU  nature,  particularly  for  a  docu- 
mentary film.  Embassy  Pictures  shouldered 
for  the  Center  an  investment  of  approxi- 
mately a  haU  million  dollars  and  committed, 
as  an  act  of  public  service.  Itself  with  the 
Center  as  the  primary  beneficiary.  I  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  as  well  as  from  the 
knowledge  of  members  of  our  Board  who  are 
Identified  with  competitors  of  Embassy  In 
the  motion  picture  Industry. 

Therefore,  a  concise  response  to  your  fourth 
question  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  Is  that  Embassy 
Is  to  be  reimbursed  for  direct  expenses  such 
as  the  cost  of  prints  and  advertlsnlg  Incurred 
In  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  the  film  from  gross 
receipts.  Purthermore.  Embassy  Pictures  Is 
to  recoup  Its  advancement  of  «150,000.  from 
gross  receipts  from  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  the 
film.  All  gross  receipts  from  distribution  in 
excess  of  these  two  amounts  will  accrue  di- 
rectly to  the  benefit  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Center,  strictly  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contract.  Mr.  Joseph  Levlne 
as  President  of  Embassy  Pictures,  has  no  In- 
terest In  the  gross  receipts  from  distribution 
than  does  his  company. 

QtTESnON   s 

The  Trustees  of  the  Center  were  very  much 
Impressed  with  the  background  and  success 
of  Embassy  Pictures  and  particularly  in  the 
advertising  techniques  and  distribution 
know-how  of  the  firm.  There  are  different 
approaches  in  the  industry.  A  picture's 
premiere  may  be  executed  by  having  a  sin- 
gle premiere  in  one  city  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  or  there  may  be  a  saturation  oper- 
ation whereby  the  plcttire  is  shown  In  Its 
premiere  en  masse  across  the  country.  To 
determine  best  how  to  distribute  this  unique 
film.  Embassy  recommended  that  the  Ken- 
nedy film  be  premiered  on  Easter  Sunday 
at  the  Uncoln  Art  Treater  In  New  Tork  City. 
A  "public  premiere"  was  arranged  instead 
of  the  normal  flamboyant  premiere,  and  any. 
one  who  wanted  to  attend  the  opening  could 
do  so  at  the  regular  price;  no  distinction 
was  made  between  VIPS  and  the  man-on- 
the  street.  The  film  received  imanlmously 
high  praise  from  the  critics,  as  evidenced  by 
the  enclosed  copies  of  cUppings  (Exhibit 
A).  After  the  picture  ran  for  some  time  at 
the  Uncoln  Art  Theater,  another  New  Tork 
City  theater  (Cinema  1)  exhibited  the  film. 

It  was  Embassy's  decision  to  gain  further 
experience  that  the  next  step  would  be  to 
open  in  Chicago  and  Boston.  These  open- 
ings were  carried  out  on  May  4  and  May  18 
respectively. 

I  might  add,  at  this  point,  that  Embassy 
Pictures  contmuously  advised  the  Center  of 
its  advertising  program,  which  was  sub- 
ject to  the  written  approval  of  the  Center. 
All  proposals  for  advertising,  trailers.  TV 
spots,  and  the  like  have  been  submitted  to 
me  or  my  designee  for  approval  during  the 
past  months  and  will  be  in  the  future.  The 
contract  also  provided  for  the  following 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  picture:  "Presented 
by  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  through  the  distribution  fa- 
cilities of  Joseph  B.  Levlne,"  in  size  of  type 
and  promlnenoe  In  keeping  with  the  dignity 
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of  the  picture.    Advert  ^ing  credits  and  Utles 
have  been  asm>Mi  unnn  *>•>  ttot< -. _. 


have  been  agreed  upon 

producer,  director  and 

It  was  also  provided 
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»y  USIA  participants. 

Others. 

that  the  picture  will 


-  ^ — . — -  r--'— ov.  i,uai,  lue  picture  win 
not  be  distributed  with  any  short  subject 
or  any  other  motion  picture  without  the 
«^i,**r^K?KP/*''*V  Embtosy  agreed  to  advise 
each  exhibitor  of  the  nature  of  the  attree- 
ment  and  have  the  exhibitor  seek  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  C<  ater  before  showlnjt 
the  Kennedy  film  with  another  motion  pic- 
ture. I  *^ 

The  Umited  exhlblUo^  convinced  Embassy 
that  an  Important  segnient  of  the  potential 
audience  would  be  studants.  even  more  than 
the  usual  picture.  Cokequently,  after  the 
openings  In  New  Tork,  Boston,  and  Chicago 
It  was  planned  that  further  dlstrlbuOon  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  would  not  be  advis- 
able for  commercial  reasons  until  September 
Embassy  then  contractlad  with  the  appro- 
priate   theaters   geograijhlcally  for   the  fall 

Election  time  did  ndt  in  any  way  enter 
into  the  scheduling  of  attribution 

In  any  event.  I  have  liten  recently  told  by 
Embassy  Pictures  that  Ihey  have  been  able 
^n./J*"^"  ',°1  showing*  at  approximately 
mnety-one  of  the  thousands  of  theaters  in 

^™t^^  «  ^^  "^-  ^°'"  September 
21  until  election  Umelehowlngs  at  these 
theaters  will  be  held  on  kUfferent  dates 


ttie  Manager  of  the  Strand  Theater  In  Tork 
Pennsylvania  (Exhibit  C) 

Naturally,  I  regret  that  there  have  been 
a  few  Isolated  Instances  where  an  exhibitor 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  he 
Should  not  deny  any  group  the  right  to 
purchase  tickets  in  a  block  or  buy  out  a 
theater.  As  these  Instances  arise,  the  Center 
and  Embassy  have  prevented  the  contem- 
plated partisan  use  of  the  Kennedy  film 
We  are  now  jointly  working  to  prevent  such 

^t.^T,!lf  .^^  ^l  *  P°""<=al  group  He  the 
..      .-      ®**"  '°  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio;  this 
situation  has  Just  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tent  ion. 

T  V^^-.l  ^  ^'^^  ^^""^  y°"  *'*»  agree  that 
L  ?t,  li®  ^"™^  ^^*s  toward  partisan  use 
of    the   Kennedy   film   as   Senators   Mdndt 

^^?^''^'''  ^^'^  ^^""-^  *»»<*  Congressmen 
ADAIR  Davis.  Kcpferman,  yourself  and  others 
who  have  properly  raised  the  question  on 
the  floor  of  Congress. 

OTHER     QtfESTIONS 
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^^'fl^'i^^**'"'  ""*  ^**'*«'"  ^«  t>ecn  free  from 
any  political  partisanship  and  we  will  con- 
^ue  to  maintain  our  poUcy  of  non-partisan- 
Very  truly  yours, 

Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Chairman,  Board  o]  Trustees. 

f^^itL  l^^t  **^  ''"«'■  ^*»  ^tten  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  situation  in  Dal- 
las, Texas,  and  according  to  my  presentm- 
formation,  though  sponsored  by  a  polltl<^l 

as  a  public  service  and  the  net  proceeds  will 
be  used  for  charitable  purposes  and  not  for 
partisan  or  poUUcal  fund  raising  purposes 

R.L.S 


QUESTION  4  (D|  ;AND    (E) 

In  response  to  (d)  of  ylsur  fourth  question 
^I^  V^''  ^°*'*^  exhlbUor  retains  approxi- 
^f^f/^S^'  ''I"*  °^  thk  gross  revenue  re- 
ceived during  the  run  k  a  picture  at  his 
theater.     Since   the   aulfaorlzlng  legislation 

St^th'  '''^^^^''  ^''''9^  fllnf  be  mstrib^ 
uted  through  the  commditial  media,  the  lo- 

^  *'^"'"°"  ^"  retain] that  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  showings  Uch  normally  and 

ti^V»  L°*='^i:i!»"  *°  *^P"-  Embassy  Rc- 
tures  Is  In  a  better  posliton  to  answer  this 
question  In  detail  than  I  km  and  we  have  re- 
quested that  Mr.  LevlneTTurnlsh  you  ^7h 
this  Information.  |  j   «   wim 

In  rwponse  to  (e)  of  ycUr  fourth  question, 
with  the  exception  of  t^  Kennedy  Center, 
and  as  I  have  heretofore  riienUoned,  Embassy 
Hctures  and  the  exhibits,  i  know  of^o 
other  persons  or  Indlvldq^ls  who  might  re- 
ceive a  Share  of  the  groda  recelpte  or  groL 

pV^^^r.''''^^'  '^'^««  He?schensolS^ 
nr^=  I  °^I^^  Stevens,  ar.,  Narrator  Greg- 
ory Peck  and  Writer  Gete  Evans  have  all 
waived  their  rights  to  royLles  from  the  pic" 

«nH/,i*'  °^  '^Y^^-  PO^'lJle  that  Individuals 
e^  for  ?i"P'»'^*"ons  mlgjht  purchase  tlck- 
hiLv  f  *'  ^'^  *'^"''*'  performance  or  for  a 
block  of  seats  and  then  reseU  these  seats  at 

E J^/' tS'l'^^-  Howevelthe  Center  and 
Embassy  Pictures  have  slight  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  in  thi' future  to  av"d 
r'^^Tnf  "^.''^t^J^  blocks  hr  political  fund- 
raising  and  other  partlsah  purposes 

atoTt'^i^^'^n"^"  ^•''F*  °'  information 
1^  w  ,.?.*''"**°  schedufing  of  the  film  m 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  I  spo^a  with  Mr.  Le"ne 

Tmt  «^.?^  T^  2:*^'="°'*  *^  ^«  do  not  want 
r^iv  r  ""  *°  *^  explolteTdlrectly  or  Indi- 
rectly for  any  political  puBposes  throuKh  lo- 
cal exhibitors.  Mr.  Levlne^oned  t^e  IS^lb- 
^Z  arrangements  wfw  made  whereby 

pmisan  sponsorship  wa^  withdrawn  and 
&  ^,T  '=^'^<=«»ed.  ^thermore.  Em- 
bassy Pictures  sent  a  tele^am   (Exhibit  B) 

t^»t  tt^.^.f'*''^^"''  ^  **  fl«'d  requesting 
that  exhibitors   be  told  oH  Embass/'s   posl- 

b,°1n^'*  *^f.*  °°  l^ooWngsiwere  to  bl  Cde 

m.nt^.^^"*^  ^°"P«  '^f^'^8  ">«  engage- 
ment of  '-Tears  of  Ughtntlg"  and  anylr- 

[m,^!S*'?*f  ^*^  '""^^  groups  were  to  ^ 
Immediately   canceUed.      I    am    encloelnir   a 

fh^L***  ""*  '"**'■  »«'^*  *>?  Embassy  to  all 
theaters  now  booked  for  ti^a  film,  includtag 


Concerning  questions  one.  two  and  three 

^J°^!".  "*"*'■■  "**"  '«  <=«rtaln  Information 
which  Is  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of 
Embassy  Pictures  which  should  be  provided 
to  you.  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Joseph  Levlne. 
Its   President,   to   give   this   information    to 

f«  tK^l"*?"!  *  "^*  °'  ^^'^  '^"les  and  towns 
in  which  the  film  Is  presently  booked  (ques- 
tion one),  the  number  of  days  or  weeks  the 
picture   Is    scheduled   to    be   shown    (ques- 
tion   two),    and   a   projection   of   the    gross 
revenues    and    receipts     (question     three). 
However,  in  light  of  the  background  which 
I  have  outUned  above.  I  am  sure  that  you 
can  appreciate  that  it  U  difficult  precisely 
to  estimate  future  demand  for  the  film     It 
is  now  anticipated  that  the  film  will  be  made 
available  to  theaters  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  the  balance  of  the  year.  hopefuUy 
during  the  next  four  years,  until  aU  of  the 
interested  theaters  have  had  an  opportunltv 
to  show  It  and  commercial  potential  of  the 
mm  is  expended.  Embassy  will  handle  com- 
mercial distribution.  ^ 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  these  few  isolated 
instances  have  arisen  at  this  time,  for  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Is  at  the  same  mo- 
ment making  tremendous  strides  toward  he- 

ro^.V^'w*^-     ^*  ««'^«''^'  construction 
contract  has  been  let  and  the  contractor  Is 

«2«^'**  ^^1^°''  P'°^^*  '°'"  a  fee  of  only 
•249,000.  which  amount  Includes  general 
overhead  and  profit.  In  addition  to  being 
the  lowest  bidder,  the  contractor  Is  rendelr- 
ing  a  public  service  by  maintaining  his  fee 
at  such  a  low  flgure-m  the  same  generous 
spirit  as  that  of  Ashley  Pamous.  ImbCy 
Pictures,  and  the  many  other  business  con- 
cerns and  individuals  who  have  contributed 
to  the  Center.  The  Invitations  to  bid  bv 
the  sub-contractors  have  been  issued  by  the 
contractor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlnlsti^tion,  which  serves 
as  current  for  design  and  construction. 
^  t^  J^JT'^l'^  ^  receiving  proposals  wlth- 
^„nw  ?  **  *\^*y  **^y«-     ^«  K«'»eral  con- 

Hot^       I5t'"y  pending  completion  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  sub-controctors 

Congressman  Qnix,  i  hope  that  the  infor- 
mation Which  I  have  herewith  provided  you 
and  any  additional  Information  wh^ch  you 
may  request  will  satisfy  Uie  doubts  and 
questions  which  membere  of  Ctm^esS  may 
have  concerning  the  distribution  of  "John 
P.    Kennedy:    Tears    of    Ughtnine    Dav   of 

S^.^i^;Kf^  ^  personally  will  do  every- 
thing within  our  legal  powers  to  prevent  the 
paitUan  use  of  the  film,  and  I  assure  you 
t^i  TL"«,^  complete  agreement  with  you 
that  the  film  should  not  be  exploited  bv 
anyone  for  such  purposes.  Prom  t^  fn 
ception  Of  the  CenteT^  durSg^e  KsiS-' 
hower.  Kennedy  and  present  Johnson  1S- 


Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  thorough  study  of 
^^r^^^ln  ^i  ^dependent  investigation, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  Kennedy  Center 

«.hJ"*v  "'^,*°  ^°  "^"^  *he  unfortunate 
filmin^A°'.T"^  showings  of  toe 
fllm  in  at  least  four  areas,  which  I  have 
spoken  of  before  bn  toe  floor.  This  can- 
not be  said,  however,  for  Embassy  Pic- 
tures, who  I  feel  was  very  negligent. 

On  the  same  date  I  sent  a  similar  letter 
to  toe  head  of  Embassy  Pictures,  who  is 
distributing  the  fihn.  To  this  date  I  have 
not  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  E 
Irvine  relative  to  how  much  profit  if 
any,  the  company  or  Mr.  Levlne  will  g'ain 
from  the  arrangement  between  Embassy 
Pictures  and  the  Kennedy  Center 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Em- 
bassy Pictures  was  not  careful  enough  to 
warn  theater  owners  not  to  use  the  fllm 
for  political  advantage.  In  toe  four  in- 
stances toat  have  come  to  my  attenUon 
It  was  apparently  the  local  distributor  or 
local  toeater  operator  or  toe  local  poUti- 
cal  figme  who  created  toe  unfortunate 

IXlClQcTlkS. 

}Jt.^V^/,^?^''^^-  however,  copies  of  a 
letter  and  telegram  issued  by  Embassy  to 
all  theater  owners,  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Record. 

o.,7^®  Zf^^  ^^"^  Embassy  did  not  go 
out  untU  September  2,  1966,  after  toe 
K  ^\°^  partisan  showings  of  toe  film 
had  been  raised  by  several  newspapers 
In  my  view  these  unfortunate  incidents 
could  have  been  avoided  if  Embassy  Pic- 

tJf  f  .u*^  "^^^  **•  ^^^'  from  toe  start 
that  there  would  be  no  partisan  use  of 

mfH.,^,^'*"^!**-  Certainly  Congress 
made  it  clear  when  toe  whole  matter  was 
debated  in  1965  that  any  exhibit  in  toe 
United  States  should  be  nonpartisan  It 
was  regrettable  toat  Embassy  Pictures 
did  not  emphasize  this  more  when  toe 
contracts  were  signed  In  toe  first  place 
with  the  91  toeaters. 

r,rL^°^-,\^^\  *h*  revelations  of  toe  past 
weeks  will  bring  the  whole  matter  t6  an 
end. 

flii  ?*!t  "°*h^fi^  against  showing  this 
film  In  toe  United  States.  I  hope  to  view 
It  myself.  I  stlU  believe  toat  a  greater 
effort  should  have  been  made  to  prevent 
toe  fihn  being  used  for  poUtlcal  purposes 
One  would  surely  expect  toat  after  the 
matter  was  discussed  so  tooroughly 
when  toe  resolution  was  before  toe 
House,  this  would  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  happen. 

As  I  have  said  before  here  on  toe  floor 
ilf^^  ^^^  *h^  nationwide  date  for  dis- 
tribution was  chosen  as  toe  end  of  Sep- 
tember.   I  beUeve  that  toe  date  should 
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have  been  changed  until  after  November 
8,  election  day. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  has 
still  not  spoken  out  publicly  on  these  in- 
cidents. A  firm  stand  by  the  adminis- 
tration at  an  earlier  date,  1  believe,  could 
have  stopped  tliese  four  attempts  before 
they  caused  so  much  doubt  to  be  raised 
about  the  "nonpartisan"  use  of  the  film 
about  our  late  President. 


bill  I  am  today  introducing,  to  make 
deductible  from  Federal  income  taxa- 
tion the  expense  of  further  education 
for  teachers  including  travel  expense,  Is 
a  step  in  a  most  worthwhile  direction. 
I  commend  this  legislation  to  the  early 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 


September  22,  1966 


HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
CX)MMITTEE  LIMITS  POWERS  OP 
ITS  CHAIRMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Glenn  Ak- 
ORrwsl  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  of  this  body,  I  was 
present  at  this  morning's  historic  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  and  I  would  like 
to  offer  to  you,  my  colleagues,  my  im- 
pressions of  what  transpired  there  today. 
I-am  proud  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  action  which  has  been  taken  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

But  the  action  taken  by  the  committee 
does  not  go  far  enough — Powell  should 
be  investigated  by  a  special  congression- 
al committee,  and  the  entire  Congress 
should  decide  whether  or  not  he  should 
be  censured  or  expelled  from  Congress 
Obviously,  the  Democrats  and  certain 
northern  liberals  in  Congress  are  afraid 
to  open  that  can  of  worms. 

Instead,  they — and  Powell — have  tried 
to  whitewash  the  entire  affair,  and  hide 
Powell  In  the  closet  of  new  rules  imtil 
after  the  new  Congress  is  elected  In  No- 
vember. 

The  overwhelming  Democrat  majority 
in  the  entire  Congress  elected  Powell  to 
his  position  of  power.  To  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  Congress,  the  full  body  should 
now  consider  stripping  him  of  that  power 
and  his  right  to  a  seat  in  Congress. 

I  urge  aU  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Join  me  In  demand- 
ing that  Congress  immediately  take  up 
this  major  question  for  consideration  by 
supporting  the  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced today. 


LET'S    GIVE    OUR    TEACHERf     THE 
SUPPORT  THEY  DESERVE 
Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wolft]  may  ex- 
tend hlB  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  teach- 
ing profession  is  among  the  most  honor- 
able of  callings  and  is  the  basis  of  our 
society.    I  for  one  am  hopeful  that  the 
status  and  appeal  of  the  teaching  pro- 
xe88i(Mi  among  our  peocde.  particularly 
among  young  people  who  are  consider- 
ing tfiftchlng  as  a  career,  will  continue 
to  increase.    Our  teachers  must  receive 
compensation  commensurate  with  their 
ocmtributiona  to  our  way  of  life  and  the 


WAR  ON  POVERTY  IN  ST.  JOSEPH 
COUNTY,  IND.,  BEING  WAGED  EF- 
FECTIVELY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  House  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
floor  action  on  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Amendments  of  1966.  One  major 
source  of  debate  is  certain  to  be  the 
community  action  program,  which  the 
OfHce  of  Economic  Opportxmity  has 
made  the  hesut  of  the  Nation's  war  on 
poverty. 

Community  action  has,  of  course,  not 
worked  with  equal  success  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it 
has  the  potential  to  serve  every  com- 
munity— large  or  small,  urban  or  rural 

as  an   effective  focus  for   antipoverty 
activities. 

In  my  own  district,  the  community 
action  program  is  fulfilling  this  poten- 
tial. Recently  I  completed  a  tour  of  the 
10  programs  coordinated  by  ACTION, 
the  community  action  agency  for  St. 
Joseph  County,  Ind.  I  was  able  to  see 
firsthand  the  impressive  results  of  out- 
standing leadership  and  wholehearted 
community  support  for  the  antipoverty 
program  in  South  Bend  and  St.  Joseph 
County. 

For  example,  Mayors  Lloyd  Allen  of 
South  Bend  and  Margaret  Prlckett  of 
Mishawaka,  both  Republicans,  have 
given  the  same  strong  support  to 
ACnoN  that  I,  a  Democrat,  have  given. 
Persons  representative  of  every  sector 
of  the  community — including  repre- 
sentatives of  those  participating  in  anti- 
poverty  programs — are  deeply  Involved 
in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  war 
on  poverty  in  St.  Joseph  County. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
Valjean  Dickinson,  executive  director  of 
ACTION,  who  together  with  a  first-rate 
board  headed  by  Nathan  Levy,  has  con- 
ducted with  great  skill  and  dedication 
the  planning  and  coordination  that  are 
essential  to  a  dynamic  community  action 
program. 

The  war  on  poverty  In  St.  Joseph 
County  also  benefits  from  extraordi- 
narily able  direction  of  the  Individual 
antipoverty  programs  within  it.  I  wish 
to  salute  these  outstanding  program  di- 
rectors: C.  Lee  Crean,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center; 
Conrad  Kellenberg,  director  of  the  legal 
services  program;  Ernest  Kovatch,  di- 
rector of  Project  STEP;  Hugh  O'Brlan. 
director  of  the  Notre  Dame  research 
project;  Thomas  Rledy,  administrative 
director  of  Project  Headstart;  Richard 


M.  Rembold,  executive  director  of  the 
neighborhood  study  help  program;  Ar- 
nold Solomon,  director  of  the  Centro 
Cristiano  de  la  Communidad;  and  Rich- 
ard Thompson,  director  of  Project  Up- 
ward Bound. 

The  South  Bend  Tribune,  the  major 
daily  newspaper  in  St.  Joseph  County, 
has  chronicled  the  progress  of  this  drive 
against  poverty  In  a  first-rate  series  oi 
articles  on  the  many  antipoverty  pro- 
grams coordinated  by  ACTION.  I  com- 
mend these  articles  to  my  colleagues  as 
evidence  of  what  the  community  action 
program — given  outstanding  leadership 
and  support — Is  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing in  communities  across  the  country. 

Under   unanimous   consent,   I   insert 

these  excellent  articles  In  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 

Mar.  20. 1966] 

ACTION  Heads  Cotintt  Wab  on  Povcbtt— 

St.   Joseph    Gets   $1,581,844   Ptwd   Since 

August  1964 

(By  Beverly  Welsh) 

Armed  with  more  than  $1.6  million  In  fed- 
eral funds  provided  through  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  St.  Joseph  County  has 
formed  ranks  to  wage  lU  "hometown"  front 
In  the  war  on  poverty. 

Since  Augxist.  1964,  when  President  John- 
son signed  the  Act  Into  law,  grants  totaling 
$1,581,844  have  been  channeled  Into  the 
county  to  date  to  finance  90  per  cent  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  attacking  hard-core  poverty 
at  its  roota. 

Another  $725,860  la  awaiting  approval 
which  could  push  the  covmty's  total  In  fed- 
eral grants  to  more  than  $2.3  million. 

The  coiuity  grants  approved  and  awaiting 
approval  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  In  Washington  represent  .1  per 
cent  of  an  estimated  $2.3  billion  In  poverty 
spending  on  the  national  level. 

GET  CONTUBUnONS 

In  addition  to  the  federal  funding,  the 
county  programs  are  supported  by  at  least 
10  per  cent  as  In-klnd  contributions. 

Designed  originally  to  phase  down  the  level 
of  federal  assistance,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  was  amended  In  1965  to  authorize 
the  continuance  of  90  per  cent  federal  aid 
through  fiscal  1967. 

The  1965  amendments  to  the  Act  also  au- 
thorized the  continuance  of  appropriations 
through  fiscal  1967  on  a  Tltle-to-Tltle  basis. 

If  the  existent  and  proposed  county  pro- 
grams are  continued  Into  another  fiscal  year, 
the^  spending  conceivably  could  equal  that  of 
fiscal  1966. 

When  the  Act  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  Aug.  20  less  than  two  years  ago.  It  was 
announced  that  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  to  mobilize  the  human  and  financial 
resources  of  the  nation  to  combat  poverty  in 
the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHES  OFTICE 

Among  other  things,  the  Act  established 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the 
ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President  with  respon- 
sibility for  co-ordinating  the  poverty-related 
programs  of  all  federal  agencies. 

St.  Joseph  County  rallied  to  the  call  to 
attack  poverty  at  lU  rooU  on  Aug.  24,  1964, 
when  Mayors  Uoyd  M.  AUen  and  Margaret 
Prlckett  appointed  a  conunlttee  to  co-ordi- 
nate local  participation  under  the  new  Act. 

The  purpose  of  ttils  committee  was  to  de- 
termine If  the  community  needed  a  new  over- 
all plan  to  Join  the  war  on  poverty. 

rsovms  AasurrAircE 
In  addition.  United  Oonuniuilty  Servlcea  of 
St.  JoB^h  County,  was  Mked  to  provide  the 
new  committee  with  research  and  technical 
assistance  In  areas  Involving  problems  of  so- 
cial welfare. 


September  22, 


organization  known  as 


~°~ -^v^-u  oo  «ue  Acuon  committee 

to    Improve    Opportui  »ty    Now    (ACTION). 


ACTION,  headed  by 


1966 


From    that    first    cc  remittee   evolved    the 
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tjhe  Action  Committee 


Valjean  Dickinson  as 


,.,11;,;..^,"'  "'  yaijean  Dickinson  as 
executive  director,  is  g)|rerned  by  a  board  of 
directors  comprised  c(|  26  members  from 
community  organizatii)b8  and  10  commu- 
nity-at-large  membersJ 

=HHm  <='»°»"t""°h  of  ACTION  provides  for 
fhfi^K?  '^P'^entati on  if  It  Is  determined 
ne^ed  '"^P'-esentat  Ifcn    is    desirable    or 

nha« 'nf  *K  *  ^^^  y**'  1°^  t^e  community's 
phwe  Of  the  war  on  i»i)verty,  ACTION  has 
been  charged  with  tt  <»  administration  of 
poverty  planning,  neighborhood  organlza- 
^^n;^^,°^*"  developnUt  and  the  develop- 
^n^L^  flnanclal  resoutces  to  provide  local 
shares  for  projected  programs. 

CEODPS  REpAesENTED 

OiTganlzations  represented  on  the  ACTION 
board  Of  directors  Inclu  ^National  Assn  ?or 
wJL  Z*°*'*"®°*  °^  Colored  People;  United 
^^.^  *,?f°*="=  ^''"^  ^'^"e:  Negri  Mii^ 
T.^  i?;'"^*=  UmtedlCommunlty  Service; 
IZ^l^"^  Trustees  Assn  ;  Jewish  Community 

o^Fo^  w°'^''i^   '^4':    CathoUc  Diocese 
of  Fort  Wayne-South  Belid 

.,1.^^^^™"''  Relatioifc  Council;  commu- 
of  '^w^  wT'*"°^i  *=°"°*y  Department 
con^n  «^k""*J  ^f^  ^°^  Common 
CouncU;  Mishawaka  Cc^mon  Council;  St 
Joseph  County  Comjussioners;  county 
StZ^  V**,',   <^»»"£P^««:    3t.    Mary-;    Col^e: 

Kr^y°  *''*''*  I^^P"*  °^  ^'^'***°» 

oii^!^^*"^  ^'"■'^  Nttghborhood  Coun- 
cU; Clay  Twp.  Neighborl£bd  Council;  North- 
east Side  Neighborhood ISouncll;  West  Wash- 
L^Co^c'il'.""*'  ^"""^ff"'  ^""^  f^^igi^^r. 

CounTy?"*""^  ^'  "*  T"   "*  ^*-  •^'^^P^ 
Local   poverty  leaders.  Lslng  a   1960  cen- 

Slt  t^r'"'°'^  °'  =^'«'^^'  ^^^«  dete^lned 
Sfh  .^  ?  ^^  approximately  3,096  families 
T^T  Zh°*'°?*  °^  '2,000  to  $3,000  a  year; 
1R?7  3^»^,*°  '.^*'°"*  Of  $1,000  to  $2,000.  and 
1.517  with  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

COSTS  ARE  IteTED 

.  J^*Lt'*  V^^  "°^^  ^°'^^  to  attack  pov- 
erty?   What  U  it  costing?  r 

^i^^?*^-  ^°°  ■  P^*°  ^^  develop  commmu- 
lUty  action  programs.  $114,160  (fiscal  1966) 
Including    $45,000    poverty    survey    to    de-" 
Si''*     '^elgl^borhood     composition     and 
Medicare  Alert,  Inform  ^he  elderly  of  the 

wl36^73''mo^t>,*"  *^^  4'^'  Secu^ty^Act 
$6^36  (3-month  project  .sliding  mld-Aprll). 

eo^'ritt'^'?**  !,*"*'y  ^"<P  Prog'ani.  tutor 
^J,^^^""^^""^  J^'°"  *««!  senior  high 
school  students  who  are  ^alUng  or  under- 
^hlevmg.    $83,359    (one    pfar    ^   Pebi?,ar^. 

o^^S.'  ^'^  *"**  ^^*^  ]:flucatlon,  provide 
competent  legal  counsel  fcr  at  leas?  3  000 
poor  annually.  Train  U  a  practical  wav 
aw  students  and  others  to  deal  r^Je  ef! 
fectlvely  with  problems  cl!  the  poor.  $101 - 
755  (one  year  to  March.  19e 7).  ^  ■  '  • 
Small  Business  Developiaent  Center,  pro- 
TutL^^'l^^f"^"*  training  and  financial  as- 
^l^?L  '°*-'«'=°»«.  owoer-operators  and 
potential  owner-operatora  of  small  busi- 
nesses, $43,210  (fiscal  1966)  l 


S^n*\»?tTfH '*'*^.5*'^'*'  ^°'"P-  1°  co-opera- 
tion with  other  school  districts  to  offer  voca- 
tional guidance,  supervised  work  and  mar- 
.^^^„*    training    to    420-500    youth    16-21 

Unron^ iff  ^'«''««>-  ^  '>"'>K«  of  $659:613 
Is  proposed  for  fiscal  1967. 

a^H*^*'"  Cristiano  de  la  Communidad,  plan 
and  develop  program  for  Spanlsh-speaklne 
migrants.  $47,568  (fiscal  1966)  i'««'"°g 

r.  ^^u.,.!?'*^*™  '°'"  the  Advancement  of 
f/Pf  ""««)•  P"ot  program  to  train  p^. 
tentlal  migrant  leaders  to  assist  fellow  woi^- 

!^  ff;?'°  <*''°-  "-*««»'  sesslom  earning 
about  80  participants.)  "* 

REMEDIAL    INSTRUCTION 

.nlJ^°'«""'?"'f'  Remedial  Program,  provide 
L^i^m''  ^.  language,  reading,  arltometic 
.51  fi«r?T°^  to  Spanish-speaking  migrants, 
MO  ch.,H  "^o^*,.*°  *"«•  2'-  ^»6«>  enrolling 
^J^  i^'?L^">-  Expenditures  for  pro! 
gram^  totaled   $5,000.    leaving   a   surplus   of 

Work-Study  Program,  finance  cost  of  nart 

in»^..*"P'°T^''*  ^""^  P*""™"  students  from 
low-income  families  to  enter  upon  or  co" 
tlnue  higher  education.  University  of  Notre 
pame.  $27,447  (fiscal  1966).  St.  Story*  6ol! 
lege,  $17,286  (fiscal  1966)  "wryB  t,oi- 

kl^^.^^  °'"^*'  («287.622).  first  of  its 
kind  In  the  nation  to  finance  study  by  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  to  determine  what 
d^^*^r''"^  ^'^'^  other  Ancles  t^e 
doing  to  motivate  a  poverty  "break-out"  and 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tive programs. 

.^iVi'^f'^oP*'"''^-  P^^lde  pre-coUege  coun- 
aeUag  to  80  eighth  and  10th  grade  |irls  and 
^^Li°^  '°^"'}1^  disadvantaged  hoi^  whSe 
^  summer  residency  at  Notre  Dame  and  St 
Mary's  College,  $66,222.67  (Notre  Dame  6 
weeks.  1966.  plus  foUow-up  Septemb^me 
to  June,  1967);  $27,025  (St.  Mary^s  four 
weeks  1966.  plus  academic  year  fXw-up) 
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It  Is  the  hope  of  the  program  staff  that 
the  summer  phase  will  be  continued 

rt^^thJ.*^**  °'^''  Program  co-ordlnator, 
described  the  summer  program  as  a  "healthy 
mlxup  of  people  ...  a  people  meeting  peo- 
ple type  program."  **  *^ 

PREFERS    READING 

Rembold  said  the  reception  given  the  read- 
in^-  portion  Of  the  program  was  sharply 
focused  when  one  of  the  slower  chUdren 
announced  he  would  rather  read  than  join 
the  others  in  games. 

Art  and  music  m  the  summer  project 
provided  information  about  co-ordination 
perception  and  emotions,  according  to  Rem- 

The  advisers  and  volunteers  at  each  of 
the  SIX  summer  centers  all  remarked  about 
!?f,^  P'"!^™^"*  °'  "e'bal  skills  of  the 
t^      ,°-  *"  ^**  *^^  aggregate  opinion  of 

t^  r^]^^^"^  *."*  "-^^  '*'"'^«»  '"O"  than 
the  children  by  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
probtems  Within  the  South  Bend  community 
Between  90  and  100  volunteers  worked  In 
the  summer  program.  Including  lo  nuns 
te^^rs  ^^^'^  College,  all  qualified  reading 

"The  nuns  had  a  choice  of  working  In  the 
Appalachla  project  or  ours,  and  chose  ours  " 
said  Rembold. 


HEADSTART   PRIBRAM 

a.ff.T'l.f'^'  P"-»^l'idergarten  training  to 
assist  disadvantaged   children   to  adjust  to 

?o«r''  *',^;^'^  ^^-^^''  "^t*""  P>Sn  in 
1965  enrolling  90  chlldrenjrA  $64;715  pro- 
gram enrolling  520  childreiti  July  1  thro-gh 
n»f;»?  approved  by  ACTION  board  for  ap- 
plication of  federal  funds. 

«,f„^»l^"*''  ^°*'  TralJulng  for  Employ- 
ment Program),  first  mdjor  program  for 
county  under  the  EOA.    Easlgned  by  souto 


[Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Aug 

18,  19661 

Study  Heij.  Praised  Here-Evaluation  Cites 

Improvement  of  Verbai,  Skills 

(By  Beverly  Welsh) 

"Success  beyond  our  expectations"  i«  thp 

evaluation    given    the    Nel^ghborh<S^    s'tuSy 

^m  J^H^*'"  summer  project  by  Richard 
Rembold,  program  director 

h«^H"''°^1  «*Plalned    his    evaluation    was 

fn  th.^'i,,**'''  ''°"^  ^""^  ^^""'^  o'  the  people 
in  the  program— "the  advisers,  the  tutors 
and  most  of  all  the  chUdren  th^ms^ves  " 

of  tL^V*^iH*  "^'■'''^  *=''*°8^  ^"^  ^^'•bal  skills 
of  the  children  as  probably  one  of  the  most 
unexpected  successes. 

A  pUot  project  Initiated  by  the  Nelehbor- 
hood  Study  Help  Program,  It  was  condu^ 
on  an  experimental  basis  to  provide  answ^S 
Which  could  be  determined  only  byTcTu" 
experience  of  summer  study  help  and  cul- 
tural enrichment  for  less-advantaged  chU- 

Por  the  181  neighborhood  children  enrolled 

LnH  fl*,P'°^^''*-  *°  '^"^  °'  ■'tudy,  play,  trl^ 
and  flying  will  end  Friday.  »■  w^'ps 

MONEY    FROM    BUDGET 

*^^«f ™™*'"  experiment  was  financed  from 
the    NSHP    1966    fiscal    budget.     NSHP    wm 

hv°t^  '^J"''?''  '*»'  °°«  y^'  with^,l59 
t^ity  ^"^  °^  Economic   C^jior- 

thr^hMH**"*  f"'««er  comes  to  an  end  for 
toe  children,  the  NSHP  director  and  his  staff 
Tt>,-*J°'"''"'«  °''  ">*  academic  year  phase 
in  M  fJnf  ^'",r^^*=''  ^  scheduled  to  reopen 
IS.r^Lfr'*'"^  ^^'^  ^*^°°*1  ''"k  in  October 
^.S^.'^l**  ''^  ""«  °^  500  ChUdren  ^e 

Srt^^K*^.!'^  enrolled  in  the  fall  program. 

Neighborhood  Study  Help  was  founded  In 
November  1963.  when  the  first  center  wm 
opened  in  the  First  AME  Zion  Church  «  ^e 
r^^  *K  tt"'*^°'''^*°*"°°  between  students 
f^^  h*  Y'''''*"'**^  °'  Notre  Dame  and  toS 
local  chapter  of  the  NAACP. 


CENTERS   equipped 

„»^,*^  °t  **^*  centers  was  provided'  with  a 
7^^  .  equipment  and  supplies  to  assist 
the  advisers  and  volunteers  In  teaching  at- 
tribute skills,  according  to  Mrs.  GUes 

Listing  some  of  the  activities,  Mrs.  Glaes 
^id  there  was  reading  (from  books  referred 

„f.,t  *"*'^  .^^'*"°'"  CouncU),  field  trips, 
vtelts  to  private  homes  and  dally  trips  in 
an  airplane  so  the  chUdren  could  see  South 

S^ra^ir  ^^  *^  ""*  "^  ""*  ^"'^'^  *° 
Groups  of  10  to  20  chUdren  at  times  30 
sometimes  and  sometimes  only  five,  visited 
homes  m  the  area  for  picnics,  swimming  and 
morning  or  afternoon  refreshments 
nnT'f  J^^S?""*  achieved  between  the  children 
and  the  home  hosts"  was  typified  by  one 
particular  visit  which  ended  on  first-name 
terms,  according  to  Mrs.  Glaes 

i»3'^^?^'"'^"°°  ^^  probably  the  only  prob- 
lem which  arose,  but  that  was  solved  when 
J^l  ^"'i  ^""^  Community  Scho^  Corp 

o^Jf  .ff ''"1°''  ^  ^^^  "t.  music  and  other 
acttvltles,  Luther  Bellinger  of  the  South 
Bend  Community  School  Corp.  conducted  a 
workshop  m  modern  mathematics 
«.^  °^?''^  evaluation  of  the  summer  proj- 
^L^  ^!'k^^*'**  ^y  "^«  Sociology  Depart- 
ment Of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  utiliz- 
ing taped  Interviews  made  with  the  center 
advisers  and  hosts.  vcuwr 

The  NSHP  staff  has  avaUable  for  commu- 

^iLuf''"'^,P*'^*°»'""P^"=  «»*'«'  showing  the 
a*tlvi«es    of    the    summer    at    the    vJlous 

All  of  the  ChUdren  enrolled  In  the  project 

nV^hf  f  ^L*°  *°  °*y^'"  P'-esented  Wednesday 
?if 'lie  LlbTary'"''*^^'"'"  «'  ">*  «0"th  BenI 

rt»^„i^  anti-climax  to  what  has  been 
described  as  a  "successful"  venture,  the  chil- 
dren from  the  centers  wUl  be  guests  thte 
weekend  at  a  circus.  b"«»w  ums 

Upward    Bound    Results    Good 

(By  Roger  BlrdseU) 

Society's  potential  losers  can  be  "turned 

»L  ,*  I*  f  ^**  *  '°*  °^  personal  attentton— 
and  a  lot  of  money. 

R  Jho^H  "^"^  °°"  P^'"**^  ^'^  used  by  Dr. 
S  i^  Thompson  in  assessing  the  strik- 
ingly good  results  Obtained  this  summer  In 

Bound'SlV'  ^°^"  ^'"^•-  ^  ^P--«» 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


Fifty  high  school  boys  handicapped  by 
poverty  Uved.  ate,  studied  and  played  this 
•ummer  at  Notre  Dame.  For  the  first  time, 
Thompson  remarked,  "they  were  exposed  to 
the  affluence  of  an  affluent  society." 

Upward  Bound  Is  a  national  program  spon- 
sored and  financed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  as  part  of  lu  "war  on 
poverty." 

The  goal  Is  to  moUvate  teenagers  disad- 
vantaged by  poverty  to  succeed  In  their  high 
school  work  and  aspire  toward  college.  Kotre 
Dame  V7aa  given  $72,490  to  make  the  attempt 
with  60  boys. 

COITNSELOKS    SELECT   BOTS 

High  school  counselors  were  asked  to  help 
select  boys  with  a  potential  for  college  work 
of  a  type  who  "nearly  everybody  thinks  Is 
a  loser"  on  the  basis  of  their  high  school 
records. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  those  selected  had  to 
meet  a  family  income  test  required  by  law. 
The  test  established  an  Income  celling  of 
$1,500  a  year  for  the  first  person  in  the  fam- 
ily and  an  addlUonal  $500  for  every  other 
member  of  the  family. 

Parental  consent  for  participation  was  re- 
quired. Of  the  50  finally  selected.  16  came 
from  RUey  High  School,  seven  each  from 
Washington  and  Central,  nine  from  LaSaUe. 
three  from  Mlshawaka.  six  from  Penn  and 
one   each  from  Marian   and  North  Liberty. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  give  the  boys  a 
sense  of  coUege  life.  They  were  housed  in 
Lyons  HaU  ou  the  campus  and  ate  in  the 
South  Dining  Hall. 

During  the  mornings,  they  took  courses  in 
English  and  mathematics.  While  the  course 
content  was  geared  to  the  secondary  level, 
the  class  atmosphere  sought  to  dupUcate 
that  of  the  ooUege  seminar. 

STUBT   A«T,    MtrSIC 

During  the  afternoons,  the  boys  engaged 
In  physical  education  and  developmental 
reading  activities.  They  were  also  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  lessons  In  art  or  music 
appreciation. 

A  number  of  field  trips  were  scheduled 
and  varied  In  content  from  a  Chicago  Bears 
professional  football  scrimmage,  to  a  pro- 
fessional summer  stock  theater  performance. 
to  a  lecture  tour  of  the  Notre  Dame  Radia- 
tion Research  Laboratory. 

The  seven-week  summer  program  ended 
with  a  banquet  In  the  MorrU  Inn  Thursday. 
and  Thompson,  the  program  director,  said 
"You'd  have  thought  It  was  Just  another 
Notre  Dame  student  function." 

The  program  staff  would  not  have  predicted 
such  a  situation  at  the  start.  Indeed,  every- 
one was  braced  for  some  reasonably  serious 
disciplinary  problems. 

None  developed.  The  staff  gives  a  good 
deal  of  the  credit  to  the  boys  themselves. 
"These  boys  were  very  conscious  of  the  Im- 
pression they  would  make,"  Thompson  re- 
marked. "They  knew  the  future  of  Upward 
Bound  on  this  campus  depended  on  them." 

NOTRX   DAMS    STtTDlNTS    HELP 

The  other  major  factor  appears  to  have 
been  the  12  Notre  Dame  students  who  served 
as  counselors,  Uvlng  in  the  dormitory  with 
the  younger  boys,  eating  with  them,  playing 
with  them  and  helping  with  their  studies 
If  asked. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  counselors 
made  the  whole  thing  go,"  Dr.  Donald  C. 
Snlegowskl  stated.  Snlegowskl,  an  assistant 
professor  of  English,  taught  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish sections  In  the  program. 

Snlegowskl  said  the  Notre  Dame  students 
were  the  primary  source  of  "values"  for  the 
high  school  boys.  TreaUng  the  boys  as 
equals,  the  Notre  Dame  men  nonetheless 
acted  as  goal-models,  Thompson  remarked. 

Thompson,  a  philosophy  teacher  and  as- 
sistant dera  of  the  gmeral  program  at  Notre 
Dame,  aald  the  counselors  served  as  "mid- 


dle-class Informants."  Among  other  things 
he  noted,  they  showed  "that  desires  do  not 
have  to  be  filled  Immediately  but  can  be 
postponed  as  goals  toward  which  to  work." 
So  Important  are  the  counselors  considered 
they  are  being  asked  to  continue  their  as- 
sociation with  the  high  school  boys  this 
coming  year,  visiting  In  their  homes  and  en- 
couraging the  positive  development  started 
this  summer. 

XTTOWT   CONTtNtnn 

The  continuing  program  In  the  coming 
school  year  Is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
Thompson.  "Undoubtedly,  there  will  be 
problems  of  adjustment  as  these  boys  go  back 
to  their  old  environments."  he  remarked. 

Adjustment  without  loss  wiU  be  assisted, 
however,  by  the  general  support  for  the  pro- 
gram received  from  the  parents  of  the  boys 
Thompson  said.  ' 

Reports  on  summer  progress  are  being  sent 
to  the  high  school  counselors,  tind  Dr.  Bldon 
Ruff,  director  of  giildance  for  the  South  Bend 
Community  School  Corp..  has  agreed  to  take 
an  acUve  role  In  the  follow-up  program. 
LuthM'  Bellinger,  co-ordinator  of  mathe- 
matics for  the  system  who  taught  in  the  sum- 
mer program,  will  also  assist  in  the  follow-up. 

The  Notre  Dame  connection  wUl  be  main- 
tained by  Inviting  the  60  boys  back  to  the 
campus  occasionaUy  during  the  school  year 
for  selected  events. 

Hopefully,  Thompson  said,  the  Notre  Dame 
program  will  be  fxinded  next  year  to  bring 
the  original  group  back  for  a  second  sum- 
mer on  campus  while  starUng  a  new  group 
In  the  same  cycle. 

There  Is  no  doubt  the  original  50  made 
academic  progress  this  summer.  Snlegowskl 
estimated  about  three  of  his  English  stu- 
denu  exceeded  expecUtlons.  about  12 
reached  desired  levels  of  achievement  and 
about  three  feU  below  expecUtlons.  Thomp- 
son said  this  pattern  of  achievement  was 
typical. 

FATTH    IN    BXLVES 
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are  enrolled  In  three  summer  projects 
financed  with  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity anti-poverty  funds. 

About  100  in  the  first  through  elg^th 
grades  attend  an  8-week  Non-Curricular 
Remedial  BducaUon  School  funded  for  $20  - 
880.  Fifty  pre-school  children  are  enrolled 
In  a  Child  Care  Education  and  Service  Pro- 
gram funded  for  $12,696.  Another  30  Infants 
and  toddlers,  up  to  three  years,  are  enrolled 
In  a  second  ChUd  Care  EducaUon  and  Serv- 
ice Program  funded  for  $17,391. 

ALL  THREE  STTFERVISED 

AU  three  programs  are  supervised  by  the 
county's  Centro  CrlsUano  de  la  Communldad 
the  agency  designated  to  help  migrant  labor 
families. 

Funds  for  the  operaUon  of  the  programs 
are  provided  under  'Htle  m-B  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  (1964),  and  are 
channeled  through  the  Associated  Migrant 
Opportunity  Services  (AMOS) .  Inc..  the  Indi- 
ana state  agency  charged  with  co-ordinating 
nUgrant  service  programs  under  the  act 

Arnold  Solomon,  executive  director  of 
Centro,  described  a  typical  day  In  the  reme- 
dial school. 

He  said  the  program  schedule  basically 
Offers  an  hour  of  Indoor  or  outdoor  recreation 
^  hour  of  art  and  music  and  several  hours 
of  training  In  the  language  arts.  A  hot  lunch 
and  snacks  are  provided,  and  sometimes 
breakfast. 

For  the  younger  children,  the  day  U  simi- 
lar, except  there  are  naps  and  games  geared 
to  the  age  group  to  help  teach  language— 
and.  in  the  case  of  babies,  there  are  regular 
feedings  of  formula  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  a  registered  nurse. 

The  Child  Care  Education  and  Service 
Centers  are  Ucensed  by  the  Indiana  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  in  co-operation  with 
the  Indiana  State  Plre  Marshal's  office  and 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 

COTS  PBOVmZD 
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The  staff  learned,  somewhat  to  their  sur- 
prise, that  boys  deprived  by  poverty  do  not 
consider  themselves  the  victims  of  society. 
"Most  of  them  believe  they  can  affect  their 
own  futures,"  Snlegowskl  said. 

Other  traits  shared  by  most  of  the  boys 
were  said  to  be  a  strong  sense  of  morality 
and  Intense  loyalty  to  a  close  personal  friend. 

With  12  Instructors,  12  counselors,  a  di- 
rector and  an  assistant  director,  John  Krom- 
kowskl.  Upward  Bound  achieved  a  staff-stu- 
dent ratio  of  better  than  1-2. 

This  is  expensive  education — about  $1,600 
per  student  for  the  first  year  when  the  Notre 
Dame  contribution  of  10  percent  of  the  total 
is  added  to  the  federal  money — but  the  re- 
sults are  impressive. 

AU  of  the  60  boys,  including  three  who  had 
dropped  out,  will  be  going  to  high  school  this 
coming  year,  most  of  them  as  Juniors.  Many 
are  now  aiming  at  a  college  career. 

As  one  boy  wrote  last  week.  "It  (the  pro- 
gram) has  gotten  me  back  Into  school.  Be- 
fore I  wasn't  Interested  In  school.  Now  I 
want  to  go  back  to  school  and  then  go  to 
college." 

MiGBAMT  CHnj>RXM  Grr  Hblt 
(By  Beverly  Welsh) 

A  yellow  school  bus  draws  to  a  stop  and  a 
group  of  chUdren  Joins  those  already  aboard 
to  begin  another  summer  day  In  a  school- 
house  or  church. 

These  are  the  children  of  families  who  have 
come  to  St.  Joseph  County  from  the  South- 
west's  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  tend  and  harvest 
the  farm  crop*. 

Three  buses  shuttle  back  and  forth  dally 
from  the  various  farms  to  Greene  School  and 
Sumption  Prairie  Methodist  Church  on 
Roosevelt  Rd.  to  transport  about  180  chU- 
dren, moat  of  them  SpanUh-speaUng,  who 


Cots  for  napping  are  provided  in  com- 
pliance with  federal  regulations  and  the 
nursery,  with  Its  crlbe  and  supplies  for  In- 
fants, are  kept  "hosplUl  clean,"  according 
to  Reynaldo  Hernandez.  Centro's  co-ordlnator 
for  all  services  and  In -service  training  for 
migrant  youth. 

Greene  School  which  houses  the  Remedial 
School  and  the  center  for  pre-school  children 
la  provided  rent-free  by  the  South  Bend 
Community  School  Corp. 

The  church  which  houses  the  center  for 
Infants  and  toddlers  also  U  provided  rent- 
free.  Rev.  Dewey  Flndley.  the  pastor.  Is  a 
member  of  the  Centro  board  of  directors. 

In  addition  to  these  "in-kind"  contribu- 
tions, surplus  commodities  are  used  to  sup- 
j)lement  the  food  program,  according  to  Solo- 
mon. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  Centro  has 
the  financial  responsibility  of  building  main- 
tenance and  any  additional  custodial  serv- 
ices. 

The  remedial  school  Is  In  Its  second  sum- 
mer of  operation.  Last  summer  the  program 
was  funded  for  $61,690.  but  used  only  $5,000 
leaving  a  surplus  which  went  back  Into  the 
general  state  fund. 

WnX  HAVX  SUKPLUS 

Solomon  pointed  out  that  probably  all 
funds  would  not  be  used  thU  year  and  the 
programs  would  end  with  surplus  funds. 

Both  the  pre-school  and  Infant-toddler 
centers  are  new  programs  this  summer  for 
Centro. 

Donald  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Greene 
School  teaching  staff.  Is  serving  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  remedial  summer  school.  His 
staff  Includes  Mrs.  Gloria  Regier,  first  grade; 
Elmer  Regier,  second  grade;  George  Schmidt, 
third  grade:  Ulss  Dolores  Holcomb.  fourth 
and  fifth  grades;  Mrs.  Patricia  Bums,  alxth- 
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M»    Itiry  Louise  Coleman 


eighth  grades;  _      _ 

art  and  music,  and  Ff«ni  FYee'Sa^S^ 

and   recreation. 

H.T^K  "^i?**'./**'  P'e-*faool  children  is  un- 
«!L^?  direction  of  Mlas  Virginia  Roblns6n. 
Si*^^^'  ti  Pf^-^^'^OO'  P'-ogJ-ams  sponsored 
S«^?»  y*'^  ^*"''*  ^^'^  Her  as^tant  U 
Miss  Janet  Pence,  student  teacher 

Bdlss  Beverly  Petersoi;  r.n..  Is  the  director 
of  the  Infant-toddler  Lnter.  Her  assSt 
Is  Mrs.  Linda  Burress.    ]  «««".«uii, 

^2!^'  "^'Kf  e*  Horn,  breene  School  lunch- 
t^^i^"^"-  ''^^iP^  "^l  ^  director  for 
i?,.  ^  ^'■''^'^^  Prograia.  Assisting  her  are 
Mrs.  Florence  Kur^lT  and  Mrl.  He^n 
Ploran,  cooks  at  Green4 
,  '^^l'"  portion  of  thelover-all  program  in- 
vouttf  ifri"  '?'^«  °'  *»'«'^'^^  mother"^d 
li^rv^es  "  *"■*  *^  institutional  food 

sch^r!fnH°''  *?  *^*'  Professional  staff,  the 
fr^m*.i'  ^^."'l*Ji?«i^'l'»..-''«"t  "  aides 
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of  the  South  Bend 


from  the  STEP  Progr». 
Community  School  Cori.^ 

Solomon  said  the  miifant  aides  receive  a 
stipend  of  $60  a  week  "<--  -— -  '^"*^«  * 
celve  $1.25  an  hour  for 


[the  STEP  aides  re- 
30-hour  week. 


HAD   PHYaaCALS 

rSi)^Z  ^  ***!  openlngj  of  the  school  and 
S!^„  ^  I.*'"'  °'  June,  more  than  lOO  chU- 
dren were  given  complete  physical  and  den- 
tel  examinations  through  thelco-operation  of 

Sf;  ^y^^.^  '*''''*"•  "^'-y  ^"e  "Misted  by 
«,„.  *^  professional  ttaff  and  the  In- 
service  trainees.  ' 

A  visitor  to  the  school  of  centers  will  find 
happy,  well  adjusted  children 
.n?f*r*^iw'  Solomon  p|)lnted  out,  the  par- 
ents have  the  security  ot  knowing  the  chil- 
dren are  getting  profepsional  supervUlon 
while  they  work  in  the  fiSfls 

in^.^K^Pi'i^^  °^  '^*  Jtlldren  Is  reflected 
to  the  bright  art  objectia  made  from  milk 
cartons  and  assorted  sedUons  of  The  Trlb- 

w™,n  *''"h^,  '"^  *^«  "^T*'  PartlcStlon  m 
learning  and  playing.        T  f       ^  ^ 

Offlclal  tours  of  the  project  are  encouraged 
by  Centro.  said  Solomorfl.  adding  that  ar- 
rangements may  be  madefefir  calling  Reynaldo 
We^m  Ave.*  *^*  Centro  ^eadqu^ters?29lS 

"Centeo"  Helps  MicrantI  3wn  On,  Station 

(By  Beverly  Welsh) 
nr^**?","."'  ^'  **  ^^sd  '■&.  Fellows  St..  Is 
V.^^^'V^  **"•  ^°'**<*  sUtes  there  Is  equal 
opportunity  for  anyone  who  seeks  It. 

A  year  ago.  SoUs  was  wtarklng  in  a  Plvm- 
ou^  pickle  processing  pjr^t  for  $i.M^n 

TOtCT  >«c»»»Kan  St.,  a'ad  U  a  registered 

na^'Jo^f^  found  indepiadence  Is  due  in 
C^ti^.  H**  co-ordinated 'efforts  of  Centro 
Cristlano  de  la  Communldad  and  the  Small 
It"^^:^  Development  Center,  com;^nenW 
S^^m^r  County's  comn^^nlty  aiuon  pro- 
gram  against  poverty.  ,  . 

MOVES   FKOM  «XA8 

Soils,  who  Is  married  an<i  the  father  of  two 
^-school  children,  came  tia  South  Bend  last 

K^R,"!^"^  ''If  '"'""y  '^  W«lfco  lit 
In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley     I 

i„^»x*  **'?  *""  ^""^  "'«'*  ^  would  be  leav- 
Uig  t^  migrant  labor  strUm  of  which  he 

Se1.nTn^ew^Sr'  "'^  ^  «f  ^^  ^  ^ears  to 

«if^K  ^^  °^^  °^  2^  SpanUh-speaking  peo- 
ple who  stayed  after  the  farm  cVop  hiS-v\its 
to  enroU  In  an  experimental  project  for  ml- 

C^^^y^^'^^J°'  ^^  Advancement  of 
CapabUltles  (PAC),  Initiate^  by  Centro 

A^LT^v.^^^^^  conversational  English. 
American  history,  community  organization 
government  and  social  stu«w,  a£d  atao  a?: 


^»h<.  »  four-week  lecture  series  on  cIvU 
fi!  i^.f°?w'®^'  procedures  and  problems  of- 
fered by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Arnold  L.  Solomon,  executive  director  of 
S.^^;  '^i^.J^  ^n^y<^  that  SOUS'  InvS^ve- 
fS?^  K^.  ^"^^  influenced  his  decision  to  go 
into  business  for  himself. 

With  the  help  of  Thomas  A.  Bolden  Jr 
financial    assistance    co-ordlnator    for    the 
SmaU   Business   Development   Center,   Soils 
made  application  in  April  for  an  Equal  Od- 

^^^Tl  ^?^  through  the  Small  BusUiti^ 
Administration. 

■nie  loan  approved  for  the  purchase  of  a 
V^^^  station  on  a  lO-year  note.  Soils  then 
attended  a  seven-week  training  course  to 
learn  the  business. 

A  few  days  ago  he  opened  the  doors  of  his 
service  stauon  as  the  first  migrant  laborer 
to  receive  an  Equal  Opportunity  Loan  In  St. 
Joseph  County. 

tunHv  tn'^  ^"^  ^^"    ""  ^  «  KTcat  oppor- 
tunlty  to  be  on  my  own." 

He  knows  the  risks  of  business,  but  is  wUl- 
^fn^  ^T  ""*  ^^^-  H^  ^o"'t  face  them 
^mon  »°°.''  °^  '*"*  ^rwicea  offered  by  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center  is  the 
as^tance  of  a  quaUfled  counselor  to  help 
^.  ^^3  ^y  problems  which  may  arise, 
r,.^  ."^  *;  ™eanwhUe.  serves  as  a  commu- 
nity aide  for  Centro,  teaching  sewing,  con- 
sumer economics  and  English  at  farm  labor 
camps  m  St.  Joseph  and  Marshall  counties. 

STEP  Is  Successful  Here  in  Work  With 

Disadvantaged 

(By  Roger  BlrdseU) 

n,^^^  ^^^  federally-supported  community 

«,^w^  1°\     economically     disadvantaged 

aJtr  th°"^'i^  ^^"^  ^  ""  s"«=<=essful  ventiJe" 
after  the  first  year  of  operation 

"Many  young  people  have  been  given  op- 
portunities to  Improve  themselves  education- 
F  ^R,r^HV°°f"y  """^  personally."  D^  eWo 
nnTf^^^r"^'-  ^''''''^'^  ^°  *''«  ^'  *'^- 
_  These  opportunities  were  grasped  with 
eagerness  in  many  cases,  less  quickly  In 
Rursta"^.'''**  "'  ^'  ^'  *  -all^'mlnc^ty. 

R.?£!f*o^  "y  *^*  ^"**»  Bend  Community 
School  Corp.  under  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Coips  provisions  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  STEP  completed  its  first  y^r 
Of  operation  at  the  end  of  May 

bJ^^  1"°'"?'^^'^  °'  '*■  effecuveness  are 
based  largely  on  two  special  studies,  one  a 

Ihi^T'i?  .°^  ****'  happened  to  270  youths 
r?,H  ^'^/,^«  program  and  a  more  Uitenslve 
study  of  16  students  enrolled  In  May,  about  6 
per  cent  of  the  total  then  enrolled 
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The  purposes  of  STEP  are  to  give  low  In- 

rZ^/r^'^*^"°  1«  ^«»  22  -^  chance  to 
complete  «ielr  education,  acquire  good  work 
habits  and  attitudes,  develop  a  ^  work 
record,  obtain  remedial  instruction  if  needed 
learn  the  skills  of  occupations  where  workenj 
^L*  ^*™and,  receive  full  time  Job  place- 
^H  r^^"".'  ."°"  financially  Independent 
and  receive  Intensive,  counseling  and  guid- 

To  achieve  these  purposes,  youths  are  given 
^bi^^n^T**  <=°^«eling.  jobs  with  pfy  m 
pubUc  and  non-profit  private  agencieTand 
the  opportunity  to  complete  their  high  school 
education  or  some  other  training 

»h^K^*/,*".^**"P  "*"**y  the  '3O6  youths 
Who  had  left  the  program  before  May  1  wSe 
"ought  for  questioning,  with  270  responding 

S;ted      "  ™°'^'*  "  ''°"'**  °°*  ''«  '^°^' 

r^^J^t  806  Who  left,  35  per  cent  did  so  be- 
Sw  ,  K^  ^'^  °^'''  i°^  '>'  promises  of 
™^~^i^*^   immediately.    Twelve  per   cent 

^^  I'i^^M  ""*  "'"'  ^°  ^'  cent  were  de- 
clared   ineligible,    nearly    all    because    of    a 

them  ineligible  under  the  law.  ^^ 


■Thirteen  per  cent  "left  the  program  vol- 
unuruy  because  they  felt  thalXrcouId 
not  respond  to  or  were  not  InteiSt^  ^ 
the  training  offered."  «=™»*ea   m 

*'tW     DISMISSED 

mfl^ifr'^'"  *'.*°*'  "'^*'*  individuals,  were  dls- 
m  ssed  for  misconduct  and  represented.  Ruff 
fpir:»^ t  hard-core  group  that  could  not  be 
helped  by  the  program." 

Other  reasons  lor  termination  were 
further  education  or  training,  8  per  cint- 
press  Of  regular  school  activities.  8^r  cent' 

m  armed  forces.  3  per  cent;  pregnancy  3 
per  cent  and  other,  4  per  cent         ^^*°<=y'   ^ 

The  questionnaires  answered  by  270  of 
those  who  had  left  showed  that  35  per  cent 
were  stiU  In  high  school  and  4  per  cent  h^d 
gone  on  to  college. 

Classified  as  "drop  outs"  were  43  per  cent 
??eremt,r*  lo'*  '^'"^P'eted  high  sch^* 
TTie  remaining  22  per  cent  were  high  school 

i^'r^^,,'?,  ^\  P'°^'^  "«*  summer 
inn^/  ^  l*.'*""*  *""'*  Changed,  and  It  is  no 

atef.      ^  *°  *'"°"  ^^^  «*°°'  «^«- 

25*'r!it^l*°''f'^  "^  *^*^  employment  status. 
26  per  cent  were  working  full  time  and  16 
per  cent  part  time.  Another  33  per  cent  were 
looking  for  Jobs,  and  11  per  cent  were  not 

armed  forces,  marriage  and  other  reasons 
accounted  for  the  balance.  reasons 

SOME    PAm     MORE 

f>,!^°"  """"  *"*"  °^  **^°ee  employed  said 
they  were  receiving  an  hourly  wage  In  ex- 

iZ  T^t^l''"'\'r''''"^  '°'  »*>«»'  S-I^P 
in  c;>,Zf  ^°*-'«'°''''*°8  ^'""P  Included  many 
in  school  who  planned  summer  employment 
llfft^,"  their  present  Jobs  related  to?hel^ 
Ufe  goals,  nearly  half  said  "not  at  all " 
However.  77  per  cent  said  they  were  at  leLit 
reasonably  well  satisfied  with  thT^Jol^ 

It  appears,"  Ruff  commented,  "that  many 
Of  these  individuals  are  working  in  Jobs  that 

IZ^K"  .^"'""''*  *yP«  ^^^'^  t^  that  they 
^f  ?h  1.^!^"*  eventually,  but  these  Jobs  are 
Of  the  kind  the  Individuals  would  exn^t  or 
accept  for  the  tUne  being.  ^^ 

"TTUs  Implies  that  many  are  being  realistic 
in  their  views  of  Job  posslbUltl^  rll^fve  to 
their  capabilities." 

Asked  how  they  found  their  first  Job  after 
leaving  STEP,  only  17  per  cent  said  it  wm 
through  STEP.  Ruff  noted,  however  th^ 
the  program  policy  was  to  encourage  youths 

t^elr  own*"**  "**^  employment  C^^ch  on 
their  own  as  possible. 

STAFF   AIOBD    JOB   SEARCH 

The  STEP  staff  actively  sought  out  poten- 
ttal  Job  openings  for  which  youths  enroUed 

^«  ftJ^Pf^-,  J^'°«  "»•  y""'  this  activity 
resulted  in  160  probable  Jobs  with  134  em- 
ployers. Ruff  reported. 

"In  response  to  the  question  of  how  STEP 

was  helpful  other  than  providing  an  Income, 

the  greatest  number  reported  they  Improved 

n   assuming  responBlbilitles.-    This  was  fol- 

mhws  •       ""*  category  'gettUig  along  with 

y.Zfn'^'lT''^  **"*  IndUTcrent  and  somewhat 
hostUe  attitudes  of  many  of  the  enroUees 
there  was  probably  greater  room  for  Improve- 
ment In  these  two  categories." 

In  the  more  Intensive  study  of  16  en- 
roUees during  May,  the  students  were  asked 
if  they  felt  STEP  had  any  Influence  on  their 
feelings  toward  home,  education  or  work 
Over  three  fourths  stated  they  felt  there 
had  been  a  change.  Many  defined  this  change 
as  growth  toward  maturity.  Thirty  six  per 
cent  Indicated  their  vocaUonal  plans  have 
changed  since  being  enroUed." 

As  an  Uidlcatlon  of  this  sense  of  maturity 
Ruff  noted  that  80  per  cent  had  savings  ac- 
*'°*"  WW  averaging  $162  and  33  per  cent  had 
established  credit  at  local  retaU  stores 
through  charge  accounts. 
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FABZNTa 


IMPmOVXXSMT 


Parenta  of  tb«  lnt«n«lve  study  group  wer* 
Interrlewed  and  almost  aU  saw  a  cbang«  for 
tbe  better  In  their  child  as  a  result  of  STEP. 
However  parenu  Indicated  a  lack  of  full 
understanding  of  the  program  objectives  and 
a  desire  for  more  contact  with  STEP  coun- 
selors. 

Work  supervlaors  with  agencies  providing 
Jobs  for  STEP  enrollees  were  queried  In  the 
Intensive  study.  Among  other  things  "78 
per  cent  noted  a  positive  change  In  work 
attitude,  attendance,  assuming  responsibil- 
ities. lnltlaUi»  and  getting  along  with 
others." 

STEP  officials  have  received  federal  fund- 
ing through  this  summer  and  are  now  in  the 
process  of  requesting  Meg.SQO  to  extend  the 
program  through  the  summer  of  1967  from 
the  tJ.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  ad- 
ministers the  national  program. 

Operationally,  the  program  has  settled 
down  to  about  300  "In-school"  youths  and 
100  "out-of -school"  youths  at  any  one  time. 
The  in  or  out  of  school  designation  la  also 
used  In  the  assignment  of  funds. 

Buff  has  left  the  STEP  program  to  resume 
his  position  as  director  of  guidance  for  the 
school  system.  Ernest  Kovatch.  who  has 
been  operations  assistant  director,  is  now 
director  of  STEP.  His  old  assistant  post  Is 
eliminated.  The  program  has  seven  coim- 
selora,  three  work  coordinators  and  a  clerical 
staff. 

Reason  To  Be  Sought  fob  2,000  Jobless 
(By  Beverly  Welsh) 

A  survey  of  St.  Joseph  County  to  deter- 
mine why  an  estimated  2.000  unemployed 
adults  are  not  employed  was  ordered  Wednes- 
day by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Action 
CkMnmlttee  To  Improve  Opportunltv  Now 
(ACTION).  Inc. 

The  board  also  authorized  Valjean  Dickin- 
son, executive  director  of  ACTION,  to  hire 
six  Interviewers  for  two  months  to  conduct 
the  survey. 

Cost  of  the  survey  wUI  be  financed  from 
the  $45,000  consultant  and  contractual  serv- 
ices allocation  of  the  total  operating  budget 
of  $114,000  for  ACTION,  according  to  Dick- 
inson. 

The  director  explained  that  the  estimated 
2,000  imemployed  adults  was  an  arbitrary 
figure  determined  by  a  preliminary  check 
with  township  trustees,  the  Department  of 
Public  WeUare  and  the  Indiana  Employment 
Security  Division. 

MO    TOOTHS    Uf    TOTAI. 

"There  may  be  more  or  fewer  on  the  un- 
employment rolls,"  he  told  the  board.  He 
noted  that  the  figure  does  not  Include  the 
number  of  employable  youths  who  are  un- 
employed. 

One  of  the  Interviewers  to  be  hired  will 
concentrate  entirely  on  unemployed  youth. 

It  is  expected  that  the  survey  will  begin 
the  first  of  June.  QuesUonnaires  to  assUt 
the  interviewers  are  now  being  prepared 
Dickinson  said. 

Action  by  the  board  was  in  answer  to  a 
recommendation  from  Gov.  Roger  D  Branl- 
gin.  Lewis  P.  Nicollnl,  director  of  the  Indiana 
SUte  Employment  Security  DlvUlon,  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  St.  Joseph  County 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  pro- 
gram which  Is  headed  by  Franklin  D.  Schuzs. 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Tribtme. 

The  board  adopted  a  resolution  giving  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center  of  8t 
Joseph  County  "high  priority"  as  a  compo-' 
neat  of  ACTION.  *^ 

■ESOLUnOIf    NECESSAST 

The  board  has  been  notified  by  the  re- 
gional Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  at 
Chicago  that  the  resoluUon  would  be  neces- 
sary   before    the    office   oould    process    the 


SBDC  budget  request  for  •63.407  In  Federal 
OBO  funds  for  fiscal  1967. 

Regional  oOdals  also  had  notified  the 
ACTION  board  that  processing  of  the  budget 
request  would  be  withheld  unui  the  SBDC 
submitted  an  evaluation  of  its  IBM  fiscal 
program  to  date,  and  reported  any  modifica- 
tions in  the  program  since  its  IncepUon  last 
September. 

Both  the  evaluation  and  Ust  of  modifica- 
tions were  approved  by  the  ACTION  board, 
authorizing  the  re-submlssion  of  the  budget 
request. 

The  196«  fiscal  operation  of  the  SBDC  U 
funded  for  •52,680  by  the  Federal  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Personnel 
Committee,  the  board  authorized  an  increase 
In  salary,  from  $11,000  to  $12,800,  for  Dick- 
inson. 

AFPOUfTS   comcrrrExs 

Nathan  Levy,  board  president,  announced 
the  appointment  of  members  to  the  Finance 
and  Nominating  Committees.    They  are: 

Finance  Committee,  Sister  Christine  Marie 
chairman,  and  Jesse  L.  Dickinson,  Richard  C 
Bodine  and  Richard  O.  Oelb. 

Nominating  committee,  Frederick  K.  Baer 
chairman,  and  Dr.  James  M.  Wilson.  Mrs! 
Joseph  W.  Hennessy,  Thomas  P.  Bergln  and 
Mrs.  Reba  PhllUps. 

Progress  reports  were  presented  by  Dickin- 
son on  poverty  programs  approved  and  pend- 
ing for  St.  Joseph  County : 

Neighborhood  Faculties  Centers:  Proposal 
expected  to  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
ACTION  board  at  a  special  meeting  prior  to 
June.  The  proposal  Is  expected  to  seek 
operation  of  4-6  centers  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $50,000  a  center. 

Legal  Service  and  Legal  Education:  Eight 
applications  for  two  positions  for  attorneys 
are  being  screened.  Renovation  of  a  build- 
ing at  313  E.  Broadway  sUrted  for  tbe  open- 
ing of  the  first  neighborhood  legal  service 
office.  Building  rental  is  expected  to  be  $70 
a  month,  which  according  to  Dickinson  could 
lead  to  the  opening  of  another  neighbor- 
hood office  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  rental  allocation  under  the  program's  to- 
tal budget  is  $325  a  month.  The  projrram 
has  $101,765  in  federal  OEO  funds. 

I-OOK    FOB    ICKTHOD 

Head  Start:  Meeting  schediUed  for  Mon- 
day to  determine  the  method  for  hiring 
neighborhood  people  to  serve  as  teacher  aides. 
The  program  has  federal  funds  of  $94  898 
for  the  operation  of  14  centers  to  serve  ap- 
proximately 620  chUdren  from  July  1  throueh 
Aug.  26.  " 

Case  Aide  project:  A  proposal  that  would 
see  neighborhood  people  placed  as  aides  In 
the  field  of  social  work.  The  ACTION  staff 
currenUy  U  compiling  information  in  co- 
operation with  26  existing  social  service 
agencies  In  the  county. 

Youth  Opportunity  Center  (TOC) :  Pro- 
posal to  be  funded  through  the  U.8  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Awaiting  signature  of 
officials  of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Labor. 

(From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Dec 
23, 1966 J 

Acnow  DoECToaa  OK  Faraauu.  Fumm— 
$101,756  Afplicatiow  AuTHoaizni — Monet 
To  FmANCs  Lboai.  Seevice  Pbooeam 

(By  Beverly  Welsh) 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Action  Com- 
mittee to  Increase  Opportunity  Now  Inc 
(ACTION),  Wednesday  authorlaed  the  ap- 
pUcation  for  federal  funds,  totaling  $101  766 
to  finance  a  proposed  $136,181  Legal  Service 
and  Legal  Education  Program  (LSALKP)  for 
1966—88. 

The  program  as  proposed  will  be  fcn-warded 
to  the  regional  office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity In  Chicago  subject  to  obUliUng  an 
anticipated  oommitment  of  $18,641  from  the 
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United   Conmiunity  Services   of  St.   Joseph 
County. 

A  co-operative  venture  of  ACTION  and  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Man  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  the  program  cost  of 
$136,161  is  expected  to  be  budgeted  through 
the  $101,755  federal  grant,  $15,865  in  In-klnd 
contributions  from  the  university  and  the 
commitment  from  United  Community 
Services. 

COUNT   ON    UC8 

The  county  UCS  this  year  (1965)  is  pro- 
viding $18,641  for  the  operation  of  a  down- 
town Legal  Aid  office.  It  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  UCS  will  continue  to  provide  at 
least  this  amount  of  support  to  the  proposed 
Legal  Service  and  Legal  Education  Program. 

The  proposed  program  incorporates  the 
extension  and  enlargement  of  the  present 
program  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society. 

Nathan  Levy,  ACTION  president,  said  it 
was  the  understanding  of  ACTION  that  the 
UCS  would  act  to  review  its  position  in  the 
program  as  soon  as  the  proposal  was  pre- 
sented for  application  of  federal  funds. 

Included  in  the  total  budget  for  LSALEP 
is  $88,922  for  personnel,  $1,960  for  travel, 
$6,148  for  space  costs  and  rentals.  $2,040  for 
consumable  supplies,  $7,000  for  rental,  lease 
or  piu-chase  of  equipment  and  $11,550  to 
cover  expenditures  as  the  needs  arise.  The 
amount  allocated  for  personnel  Includes 
$7,129  for  employee  fringe  benefits. 

Proposed  originlally  in  September,  LSALEP 
was  budgeted  for  an  estimated  $117,620,  In- 
cluding the  federal  grant  and  Ut-klnd  con- 
tributions from  the  university. 

MEETS  STANDABOS 

The  latest  budget  figure  of  $136,161  includ- 
ing the  stipend  from  UCS,  Is  In  accordance 
with  standards  set  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  that  funds  are  not  available  to 
duplicate  existing  programs. 

Under  the  proposed  program,  the  existing 
downtown  L^al  Aid  office  would  be  incor- 
porated into  the  program  and  would  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  reconstituted  board  of 
directors. 

A  bocird  membership  of  24  is  proposed.  In- 
cluding 12  members  of  the  St.  Joseph  County 
Bar  Assn.,  eight  representatives  of  the  poor 
and  representatives  of  associations  and  orga- 
nizations. The  bar  association  representa- 
tion also  would  include  two  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School. 

If  the  program  Is  approved  for  federal 
grant,  a  legal  service  would  be  established  in 
the  Ohlo-Keasey  St.  area,  and  the  existing 
downtown  Legal  Aid  office  would  remain 
where  It  is  for  the  present.  The  creation  of 
other  offices  1^  contemplated  as  the  needs 
arise. 

Operation  of  the  program  would  be  under 
the  direction  of  Conrad  Kellenberg,  adjunct 
professor  of  law  at  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School. 

The  neighborhood  and  downtown  offices 
would  be  suffed  by  three  full  time  attorneys. 
Including  one  now  employed  in  the  Legal  Aid 
office;  two  full-time  secretaries,  including  one 
now  In  the  Legal  Aid  office;  a  fuU-tlme  re- 
ceptionist-file clerk;  a  full-time  social 
worker;  a  full-time  Investigator,  and  volun- 
teer law  students  from  Notre  Dame. 

PAET-TIME  8EBVICE 

The  law  students  would  work  part-time 
during  the  school  year.  Two  would  be  on 
a  full  time  basis  during  the  siunmer  vaca- 
tion. 

In  other  matters,  the  financial  status  of 
ACTION  was  reported  on  by  Valjean  Dick- 
inson, executive  director. 

Dickinson  said  that  on  Dec.  21,  he  was 
notified  by  the  state  OEO  office  that  ACTION 
is  free  to  use  fimds  totaling  1^  times  the 
present   allocation   of   ^296,000,   giving   AC- 
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HMOW^'*""*  "^*^  totaung  In  excess  of 
Levy  said  that  based  on  the  additional 
funds  available,  ACTION  could  presumably 
begin  to  plan  for  a  t  neighborhood  center 
program.  j  ««'*«• 

He  noted  that  to  da1t<»— in  round  flgxires— 
applications  for  feder^  grant  total  a  litUe 
^ol'J^"."-""*'  including  $114,000  for  ACTION 
$87,000  for  the  Neighborhood  Study  Help  Pro- 
gram  and  $101,000  fo»  the  Legal  Aid  and 
Legal  Education  Program 

«on    of    Walter    Hubbard    to    the    ACTION 

^  M*^  K  JT^*""***!"  °'  ^^^  Southeast 
S  de  Neighborhood  Assk  Hubbard,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  South  riend  Post  Office,  has 

v^  J^  ""**  ®^°°^«  P'°«'<^  fo'  two 
years,  both  as  a  volunteer  and  staff  member, 

ELaCT  T^KBK 

Hected  from  the  Southeast  Side  Neighb<»- 
hood  Assn.  to  representation  on  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  ofl  ACTION  were  Cas- 
V^iSh^J^*"*^  Hellt|»n  and  Rev.  Steven 

Levy  noted  that  HubUrd  was  the  second 
neighborhood  representative  elected  to  the 
Doard  in  accordance  with  ACTION  bylaws 
which  oau  for  sU  members  of  the  board  to 
be  representatives  of  six  neighborhoods 
Where  centers  probably!  'will  be  established 
later  by  ACTION.  i 

The  other  nelghborhbod  representative  Is 
^"fl  Winston,  vlce-ppide£t  of  th^  Wei? 
Washington  Assn.  ^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 
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Anti-Povebtt    Criticisi 
Impbov 
(By  Bevwlyi  Welsh) 
In  St.  Joseph  County,  ihere  appears  to  be 
-iv^^  ?'  °°  '^^^°'  crltifcjsm  of  the  federal 
effort  to  open  the  door  6t  equal  opportunity 
to  the  poor  by  admlnlstktors  of  local  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

ort^t?.**'.^"**'*''  *  *T*°K  Implication  by 
administrators  of  a  needlfbr  ways  and  meani 
Of  improving  the  present  stiTicture  of  the 
anti-poverty  bill  to  aUow  a  more  flexible,  but 
S^^iHf  ^w  ^PP"cation  locally  than  is  now 
provided  by  federal  guidelines. 

Whether  any  structural  changes  wlU  be 
made  In  the  anti-poverty  bill,  which  comes 
S.,f°' ,  «*'^**  beginning  Aug.  29,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  remains  to  be  seen. 

BUDGET  MAnitAINrD 

Meanwhile,  the  Pederaj  Office  of  Economic 

?.£S°r'"i!*''  ^"^^*  °'  "-"^  "ilUon  for  fiscal 
1987  has  been  maintained  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

Also  maintained  is  the  present  ratio  of 
90  per  cent  federal  funding  and  10  per  cent 
community  participation  for  anti^verty 
programs.  Informed  sources  say  that  this 
ratio  Is  expected  to  end  after  June  30,  1967. 
and  then  become  80-20  pe^  cent 

Ji!"  »»f*'*i**"'^  °^  ^  Richard  J.  Thomp- 
son. Who  directed  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gr^fOT  poor  youths  wlflh  college  potential 
at  the  University  of  Notra  Dame,  that  20  per 
cent  community  participation  would  be  d^. 
cult  for  educational  systems,  and  could  spell 
the  end  to  some  programe. 

IN-COLLZOE   TOTORINO 

Dr.  Thompson  endorses  "'In-coUege"  tutor- 
ing as  part  of  Upward  BOund,  as  a  contln- 
lUng  effort  to  keep  in  coU^e  the  youths  who 

^?^^!2«?*  *o  "'^t"  ^^  the  first  place, 
n.^^^  ®^^-  administered  by  the  South 
Bend  Community  Schoo^  Corp.,  could,  in 
the  opinion  of  Ernest  Kbvatch,  operations 
director,  be  Improved  or  strengthened  by  the 
extension  or  stepplng-up  of  new  proposal 
i^T^^H  *"tS  "^w*  *^'*^'  dovet^r^  Of 
Sng'^o^.'^^'*'     Development 

hiSr^i!^,*^^  endorses  tl»e  participation  of 
blgh  school  graduates  in  STEP.    At  present. 


the  project  U  aimed  at  reaching  youths  16-22 
who  are  school  drop-outs,  or  potential  drop- 

MABGINAL    INCOME    CBOUFS 

Relaxation  of  the  federal  guidelines  on 
participation  eligibility  of  the  poor  to  permit 
enti-y  of  marginal  Income  groups  Is  ba- 
thing most  of  the  local  poverty  leaders  would 
like  to  see  come  about. 

..I'^ll'*''^^  leaders  also  supported  gener- 
aUy  tile  reaUocation  of  unused  funds  under 

!S!f„^K**""  ***  °^^"  program  titles,  to 
stijengthen  programs  which  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  progressing  aggressively— such 
as  Head  Start. 

A  national  evaluation  of  how  many  poor 
are  hired  in  anti-poverty  programs,  andin 
what  way  volunteers  have  contributed  was 
called  for  Arnold  L.  Solomon,  executive  di- 
rector of  Centro  Crlsttano  de  la  Comunldad. 

ONE     HT7NDHED     AND    SIXTEEN    PERSONS     PLACED 

In  his  own  case,  Solomon  cited  116  persons 
placed  in  Jobs  or  training  programs  since 
August,  1965.  He  said  Jobs  obtained  to  date 
as  the  result  of  migrant  fanning  programs 
equal  an  annual  earning  rate  of  $509,600  He 
noted  that  tax  revenue  from  this  earning 
rate  more  than  offsets  the  cost  of  the  adult 
work  training  program  last  year 

Richard  Rembold,  director  of  the  Neleh- 
borhood  Study  Help  Program,  Indicated  an 
InterMt  in  an  evaluation  of  whether  there 

,  J"^  ilP**  °^  "*«  P*"  o'  «»e  poor  being 
labeled  "poor."  * 

RELAX  CBITERIA 

C.  I^e  Crean  Jr.,  SmaU  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  director,  opinions  that  a  more 
relaxed  criteria  for  SBDC  operations  would 
lead  to  greater  "neighborhood  uplift"  and 
would  allow  the  local  operation  to  help  de- 
serving persons  who  could  be  using  the  help 
It  is  his  thought  that  SBDC  needs  more  of 
a   'community  concept"  for  its  operation 

These  casual  comments,  assessments  and 
recommendations  were  passed  on  to  UJ3  Rep 
John  Bbademas,  D-SouUi  Bend,  as  he  made 
an  anti-poverty"  tour  of  St.  Joseph  County 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Action  Committee  to 
Improve  Opportunity  Now  (ACTION)    Inc 

ACTION,  headed  by  Valjean  Dickinson,  is 
the  local  commimity  agency  charged  with 
planning  and  development  of  anti-poverty 
programs  during  its  initial  year  of  operatioiu 
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[From    the    South    Bend    (Ind.)    Tribune 

July  21. 1966] 
Chance  for  Povertt  War  Success  Seen— 

LONO-TkRM    RESn>EMCT     OF    POOB    NoTED— 

STABiLrrr  or  Area  Revealed  bt  Survet 
(By  Beverly  Welsh) 

A  51-page  survey  of  St.  Joseph  County  has 
revealed  that  long-term  residency  of  the 
poor,  is  a  vital  issue  In  the  county's  antt- 
^erty  war,  a  local  anti-poverty  official  said 

At^k^  .?^''^^^^^-  «ecuMve  director  of 
tTI?  ■  ***  county-s  anti-poverty  agency 
said  his  review  of  Uie  survey  analysis  show«l 
that  more  than  86  per  cent  of  the  total 
respondents  had  Uved  more  than  10  years 
In  the  ccanmunlty. 

This,  he  pointed  out.  Indicates  a  signifi- 
cant stability.  MS""* 

.ffi^^'.'^°'^^  community  attachment  or 
stabUlty  could  be  a  factor  and  could  lead 
to  long-term  success  of  the  community 
action  programe,  Dickinson  observed. 

WILL   GUIDE   PROGRAM 

The  STirvey  analysis,  submitted  by  Dr 
FVank  J.  Pahey,  sociologist  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame-s  Social  Science  Training  and 
Research  Laboratory,  wUI  be  used  as  a  "tool- 
to  guide  ACTION  in  its  future  programming 
for  the  war  on  poverty,  according  to  Dickln- 

ACTION,  which  was  organized  about  a 
year   ago,   has   existed  on   a   "development 


grant"  with  its  basic  goal  being  to  deter, 
mine  the  need,  of  the^r  and  devei^  ^ 
^am  structure  that  would  meet  ufes^ 

The  survey  was  financed  through  a  $45  000 
auocatlon  from  the  $114,000  demonstrau^ 
grant  awarded  ACTION.  ""»fcrauon 

Eght  areas  were  included  In  the  survey 
with    1,899   home,   selected   at   rsid^f^; 

participation. 

.rt^'^°^  °^«^^y  ^^  designated  nine 
aZJfV'"^^-  °'-  ^^«y  P«»°t«<l  out  Uiat 
one  of  the  areas  "unfortunately"  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  survey,  because 'of  the  ?nabU- 
1^  to  Obtain  a  Spanish-speaking  interviewer 
for  the  western  part  of  th7country 

.„^-  "'U*'*'^    ^'®^^    ^^"^    «Mected,    the 
survey  produced  1,071  intensive  home  inter! 
views,  according  to  Dr.  Pahey. 
The  eight  areas  surveyed  included  Mlsha- 

nf^-^^^  ^•'  ^"^^^  ^"""^  nortiieast  side, 
s^  °-f  ^T^  Sts.,  Washington  Ave.  area.  La 

Rd^  a^^  "*  ""  ""^  **"*  Pllhnore 

said  that  the  survey  suggested  that  "there 
^f7  «>  ^  surprising  number  of  stable  and 
self-sufficient  family  unlu,  among  the  rela- 
tively Impoverished  population  " 

(It)  also  confirmed  that  there  "are  slgnif. 
leant  var^ions  in  problems  and  needs  vrtth- 
In  Uie  ACTION  area,"  said  Dr.  Pahey,  adding 
that  the  areas  surveyed  varied  considerably 
in  terms  of  compoeitlon  and  size. 

JOB  MARKET  STRONG 

Generally,  the  survey  reflected  the  general 
economic  prosperity  of  the  St.  Joseirfi  Coun- 
ty area,  and  indicated  the  strength  of  the 
Job  market. 

One  conclusion  was  that  "poverty  is  not 
exclusively  associated  with  one  race  or  the 
other. ' 

A  question  which  has  been  asked  since  the 
Inception  of  the  "war  on  poverty"  may  in 
part,  have  been  answered— at  least  in  St  Jo- 
seph County — by  the  survey. 

Are  the  beneflciaries  of  poverty  program, 
ah-eady  receiving  assistance  through  some 
welfare  agency?  ^ 

According  to  Dr.  Pahey's  report,  "only  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  respondenU 
are  currently  receiving  aid  from  a  welfare 
agency." 

The  sociologist  noted,  however,  that  about 
30  per  cent  had  received  aid  at  some  time 

Of  the  10  per  cent  receiving  aid  now,  about 
68  per  cent  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  about  28  per  cent 
are  on  the  township  trustee  rolls  and  the 
remaining  14  per  cent  are  receiving  aid  from 
other  agencies. 

One  of  the  strongest  conclusions  of  the 
survey  was  that  of  the  eight  areas  only 
one— Mishawaka— indicated  that  a  neigh- 
borhood center  "was  not  needed." 

This  need  for  neighborhood  centere  I.  in 
the  stage  of  being  answered  by  ACTION. 

The  board  Wednesday  approved  an 
amended  proposal  for  five  neighborhood  cen- 
ters. The  proposal,  seeking  $190,686  In  Fed- 
Mjal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funds 
Will  be  forwarded  to  the  regional  OEO  at 
Chicago  for  review. 

EXPLAINS  PROPOSAL 

Dickinson  explained  that  the  amended 
proposal  represents  a  more  elaborate  pro- 
nimciation  of  the  programs  envisioned  for 
the  neighborhood  centers,  in  compUance 
with  a  request  from  the  OEO. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  funds,  the  pro- 
gram wiU  receive  about  $28,000  in  non- 
federal contribution.. 

Nathan  Levy,  board  president,  said  that 
perhaps  the  most  significant  "in-kind"  con- 
tribution was  that  of  SlMer  Christine  Marie, 
CS.C,  treas\irer  of  St.  Mary's  College. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  81ster 
ChrUtine  to  take  leave  of  her  duties  at  St. 
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Xary'a  so  that  ah«  can  devote  "rolunteer" 
time  to  the  St.  JoMph  County  anti-poverty 
program,  according  to  Levy.  He  added  that 
she  also  will  teach  at  St.  Joseph's  High 
School. 

In  Indicating  the  need  for  neighborhood 
centers,  the  respondents  In  the  poverty  sur- 
vey were  "strong"  In  their  opinions  that 
facUlUes  directed  toward  youth  should  domi- 
nate the  overall  programs. 

Other  nndlnga  indicated  by  the  aurrey 
were: 

An  estimated  minimum  of  39  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  bad  a  total  family  Income 
of  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  while  about  23  per 
cent  had  an  annual  Income  of  in  excess  of 
$6,000.  Neighborhoods  In  the  Mlshawaka 
Ohlo-Keasey  Sta.  and  Washington  areas 
showed  a  larger  percentage  under  $3,000  than 
average.  Part  of  the  low  Income  percentage 
in  Mlshawaka  was  due  prlmarly  to  the  older- 
age  distribution  existing  In  that  area. 

"Only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  area  population 
unemployed,  due  to  Inability  to  find  a  Job 
reflecting  general  economic  prosperity  of  the 
St.  Joseph  County  area. 

"Of  600  unemployed  respondents.  13.6  per 
cent  Indicated  that  they  were  seeking  em- 
ployment. The  remainder,  due  to  retire- 
ment, physical  disability  or  housewife  status 
were  not  seeking  employment. 

■Mlshawaka,  CUy  Twp..  Ohlo-Keasey  »ts 
and  Ardmore  are  predominately  white  or 
Caucasian  in  racial  composition  with  Mlsh- 
awaka, Clay  Twp.  and  Ardmore  having  prac- 
tlc^ly  no  Negroes  whatsoever.  South  Bends 
northeast  side,  Washington.  La  Salle  Park  ind 
PUlmore  Rd.  have  more  Negroes  than  whites. 
Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  poverty  Is  not 
othe"*  »»«>c'ated  with  one  race  or  the 

"In  each  of  the  areas  of  Mlshawaka.  South 
^nds  northeast  side,  Ohlo-Keasey  SU.  and 
Washington,  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
household*  had  a  female  head  of  the  house- 
nold. 

"SUghtly  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
respondents  had  less  than  eight  years  of  edu- 
cation,  and  66  per  cent  failed  to  llmsh  high 

fnn'^Ah,^^*''*  ^"*^  ^°'*  northeast  side 
and  Ohlo-Keasey  Sts.,  10  per  cent  or  more 

"n4^  .f"'  *°'"*  '=°"*8«  education  or  more. 
s,.»^**.  °'"*'*'  '***  *°  Mlshawaka  is  hlghert, 
Tn  ti^i  ^'>'«"^<l°w«l  by  the  divorce  i-«te 

Tw  e  population  that  U  10  UmeTaa 

"Over  34  per  cent  of  the  residents  of  the 
target  areas  Uve  In  rental  property.  Almort 
SO^per  cent  are  paying  $60  a  month  or  less  for 

"Dirty  streets  and  alleys  most  often  rated 
as  a  problem,  followed  by  sub-standard  hous- 
ing. Household  pests,  street  crime  and 
Juil^^K^'^i'"'  «""1^8  «  disturbance  were 
ri^dents  '°  ^'  "'"*  °'  *»*•  *«**»  '•- 

♦k1?'**^"*^**  P*'  •'*°*  *'«'■*  affirmative  in 
their   answer  to  family  planning,  while  23 

S'^  '^  *?"/.""''  '^"^  know.^ln  ato«^ 
au  areas,  about  76  per  cent  gave  an  afflrma- 

o/'fa^yTll^SSng*^--  *-'»'-"-«  ^S^t 

•atUfled  With  the  high  schooU  their  children 
fllTJJf^i?^^  and  80  per  cent  were  satls- 
fl«l  with  the  elementary  school.     The  great- 

SS  ol^^  ""•  ^'^^^  ^"'l  northeast  Jd^ 
the  Ohlo-Kea«.y  st.  and  Ardmore  areas 

•nt^??"**^**'^  two- thirds  of  the  reepond- 

!  ?ni f/''*^*  "">  P*'"««  'o'«=«  washing 
a  fine  Job.  This  ranged  from  a  high  of  M 
pw  cent  la  Mlshawaka.  to  a  low  of  61  ner 
Sr'if,*'^'  Washington  area,  ^e  g^tSS 

dlcated  In  the  Clay  Twp.  area.  Only  .even 
per  cent  of  the  total  respondent.  Indl^tS 

The  main  nMona  wtn  anfUr  ti«fllb  tl^wte 
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unnecessarily  being  'roughed  up'  ocjiot  being 
treated  courteously." 

The  respondents  lined  nine  areas  which 
they  thought  would  Mnre  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

They  included,  in  descending  order:  (1) 
Improvement  of  city  service  (streets,  Ughtlng 
and  garbage  and  trash  collection);  (3)  bet- 
ter medical  and  dental  care;  (3)  money  or 
financial  assistance:  (4)  Improved  housing; 
(6)   better  and  more  recreational  faclUUes; 

(6)  Improve    family    and    community    life; 

(7)  more  and  better  Job  opportunities;  (8) 
increased  educational  opportunities,  and  (9) 
more  and  better  opportuniUes  for  Negroes. 


BISCAYNE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Poqda]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  of 
Florida  and  Introduce  today  a  bill  which 
will  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
national  park  in  South  Biscayne  Bay. 
Fla.,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
land  and  water  for  that  purpose.  This 
reservation  will  be  named  the  Biscayne 
National  Monument. 

This  Is  a  most  significant  area  attrib- 
uted with  clear,  sparkling  waters, 
marine  life,  and  the  submerged  lands  of 
Biscayne  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  all  forms  a  most  unique  and  enor- 
mous underwater  nursery  where  reef  and 
pelagic  fish  hatch  and  grow  before  ven- 
turing to  the  ocean.  It  is  an  area  com- 
bining land  and  water  and  the  terres- 
trial, marine  and  amphibious  life  foimd 
on  and  in  them— much  of  which  is  rare 
In  the  continental  United  States  and 
needs  protection.  For  example,  the  area 
is  the  only  place  In  this  country  where 
coral  reef  Islands  are  found  In  the 
stabilized  state  which  establishes  trop- 
ical vegetation. 

The  Honorable  George  B.  Hartzog  Jr. 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service' 
has  acclaimed  the  area  as  "an  environ- 
mental   element    highly    Important    to 
Florida  and  a  valuable  recreation  re- 
source for  the  Nation."    it  is  felt  that 
the  underwater  attractions  In  this  area 
make  the  Biscayne  National  Monument 
proposal  outstanding.    Furthermore,  the 
area  abounds  in  highly  significant  water- 
related  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
Only  by  bringing  these  resources  into 
pubUc  ownership  will  they  be  protected 
and  preserved  adequately  and  perma- 
nently for  public  use  and  enjoyment 
I  feel  this  fact  alone  Is  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  for  the  park  since  through 
neglect  «uid  abuse  much  damage  Is  being 
done   to   our   natural   resources.    It  is 
indeed  most  urgent  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  preserve  what  we  have  left 

At  this  time.  I  also  want  to  commend 
my  good  friend  and  able  colleague  the 
Honorable  Dante  B.  Fascmx.  for  the  ex- 
cellent and  diligent  efforts  he  has  ex- 
tended toward  the  reaUzaUon  of  the  Bis- 
cayne National  Monument.  The  reser- 
vation dte  la  within  the  congressional 


district  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pascell]  represents,  and  he  is  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  people  of  that  area 
to  assure  them  of  unique  recreational 
facilities  along  with  the  contribution  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  area  by  the 
tourists  drawn  to  the  park.  I  am  quite 
sure  the  residents  of  the  area  will  find 
enjoyment  and  pleasure  from  the  recrea- 
tion to  be  offered  by  such  facilities,  and 
will  reap  financial  benefits  by  the  eco- 
nomic gains  that  are  known  to  be 
brought  along  by  national  recreation 
parks.  The  local  support  being  given  my 
colleague  In  his  efforts  is  illustrative  of 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  desires  of  those 
he  is  serving. 

I  want  to  commend  him  further  for 
his  interest  in  preserving  these  unique 
national  resources  not  only  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  locale  and  the  citizens  of 
Florida,  but  for  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
today  and  years  to  come.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  Join  with  him  in  support 
of  the  Biscayne  National  Monument  and 
to  introduce  this  legislation  authorizing 
its  establishment. 


f 
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THE  225TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  MO- 
RAVIAN PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [B4r.  Roonky]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr 
Speaker,  on  September  8,   1966,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  convoca- 
tion marking  the  start  of  a  year-long 
observance  of  the  225th  anniversary  of 
Moravian  Preparatory  School  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.    The  history  of  Moravian  Pie- 
paratory  School  can  be  traced  to  May  of 
1742,  45  years  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  convened. 

The  225th  anniversary  year  of  the 
founding  of  Moravian  Prep,  as  we  na- 
tives fondly  refer  to  this  fine  Institution, 
significantly  coincides  with  the  225th 
anniversary  year  of  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  Bethlehem,  Itself. 

As  I  told  the  convocation  audience  on 
September  8, 1  can  think  of  no  finer  at- 
tribute for  any  community  than  to  be 
able  to  point  to  the  year  of  Its  founding 
and  say  our  education  system  wa« 
founded  in  that  same  year. 

I  might  also  menUon  here  the  thrill 
I  experienced  when,  during  that  convo- 
cation, the  contents  of  a  congratulatory 
telegram  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  read  to  *"  mbly 

of  students,  faculty,  and  (  The 

faces  of  the  young  students  ohted 

with  awe  as  they  heard  President  John- 
son applaud  "the  225th  milestone  that  Is 
to  mark  the  productive  history  of  the 
Moravian  Pr^iaratory  School." 

The  main  q>eaker  dn  the  occasion  of 
this  anniversary  convocation  was  the 
very  distinguished  president  of  Mora- 
vian CoUege  In  Bethlehem.  Dr.  Raymond 
S.  Haupert.    Dr.  Haupert  is  a  genUeman 


September  22, 

who  has  tremendous 
lean  education  and 

future  holds  to  prepare  our  youth  to 
assume  productive  relies  in  guiding  the 
future  of  this  great  Jijtion.  ^"'""^  ^^^ 
His  message  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Moravian  Preparato -y  School  anniver- 
sary convocation  wac  ar,  5,v,r, ...-"_ 


sary  convocation  was 


(insight  Into  Amer- 
the  challenges  the 
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an  impressive  sum- 


\ 


r^^'Lr  VIZ  ^.  "  *"  "iipressive  sum- 
mary of  the  direction  education  is  taking 
and  what  needs  to  te  done  to  erdaiSI 
educational  opportunity.  Because  I  be- 
lieve his  is  a  subject  lof  vital  concern  to 
each  Of  us,  Mr.  Speiker.  I  include  Dr 
Haupert's  text  in  the  fecoRo : 

^^I^Hoor^S^*"^'   M^»AviAN   Preparatory 
School.   Bethlehem,   Pa.,    Founded    1742 

S^7^"^~^'"""=^^  r  Raymond  S.  Ha* -' 
PMT,  Ph.  D,  D.  Sc.  Ed  ,  LL.D.,  L.H  D    Pres 
lOENT,  Moravian  College  "•"•.  ^-aEs- 

frl!nd«*'or*'M'*''''."y  meiribers,  directors  and 
friends  of  Moravian  Pre  jtu-atory  School-  Mv 
associates  at  Moravian  CollegT  Join  me  in 
offeruig  our  congratulations  and  iood  wishS 
WeSLf^h""  °'J°"'  '225th  ^nlversar^ 
Uon^t  ^  y""  *^*  ^^  »«  t^at  tills  celebra- 
tion may  open  new  doors  of  opportumtv  L 
you  move  forward  m  tltt  third  centurv  ^ 
your  Inspiring  history.       '  century  of 

r.^^"^}  y^^*"^  *K°  *  yo^^B  man  visiting  our 
XftUtT^^"^!:  Afrlj:  commented  t?  ?he 

^^ror^u"?rA"A»--i^--- 

their  homes  to  their  schools 

or^h^l'*  ''°*  *"««^'*  ^-^t  American  youth 

U  typical  Of  a  world-wldJ  trend  Educatlo^ 
m  our  time  is  unlvers^ly  a  mal^r^sue 
There  has  never  been  asltrong  as  insistent 
and  as  wide-spread  a  desJK^  f or  the  beneltl 
of  education  as  at  the  preUnt  time 
hifl  *!.  •'«=0'ne  Incre^^ngly  clear  that 
higher  education  for  theltrst  time  has  be 
Eon.  ""^°'  ^°°"''>   ff   AmerlLXv!: 

t«^lr^T**  number  of  slidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country— morfe.  than  6  000  oool 

coueges— 2,207— that  America  has  ever  had 
To  understand  what  is  habpening  U  is  nee ' 

in  the  i?^l^*^Sti  "^•'  S**'^  ^«'999  students 
lu  me  united  States.     Fodeverv  Rturiant  »« 

ing  to  college  in  1900  ther^lr/low  3!      ^" 

up^a^n?'  of  "*''  «=o"e8e jDulldlngs  and  the 
Yh^^^^  campus    fatalities    generally 

in  th%^  T"^'  ^^'^  «  P^4«  °^  development 
to  lZ^v^°Zf°^  f'^^'"'^V''e''^'  education 
a^oT^S^r^r^w   ^^t  P'"««4*-    Some  months 
^^»n  .„  ♦!    talking  by  loni  distance  with  a 
man  m  the  Par  West  whom>e  were  consider! 
ifrfn   «f  ^^^^^^  consultanl^  for  the  construc- 
tion Of  a  new  library.     hV  renUed  thaV  hi 
would  like  to  work  with  us  Wt^lfufoLul 
«inJ°A1"P*  ^y  addltloiiai  comnStoente 
since  at  that  time  he  was  cctosultant  ^r  the 
d«^^lng  Of  no  less  than  50  college  lib^rtes 
Higher  education  has  suddenly  beromo  = 
political  issue  of  major  i^Snc^  at  tht 
of'Th  '^-  ,^''y"'°^  *^'*  miient^^  impact 
at  h^ah^!^"^  government  upon  many  Ss 
Of  higher  education,  the  conoem  of  AWuTn 
^S.v'T'^'^''^  the  enlargemenToTop^ 
^J^^  ^J"'  P°"  *^Kh  scliool  education  is 
clearly  reflected  m  political  activity  at  the 

tVf  ^*  K*  "**"•  O'^*  °« '^  only  to  follow 
the  speeches  of  the  two  caiSdat^  for  govT 

W^hpr  »!f"  *?.  P«'i°«y>'anl4  to  reall^  Sit 
higher  education  is  consldeilad  by  both  to  be 
a  priority  issue  in  the  curr^t  cLnpalgn 

Ppnn/,"'^  ?®*^  "'^"*  ^°«  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  gather^  in 
Harrlsburg  for  the  formal  pr^entltlon  oTthe 


Pennsylvania  Master  PUn  for  Higher  Educa- 
f^kcZon''  "*"  '^^'^'^  the^egl^atSe 
^»f,*  tJie  present  Ome  I  am  serving  a  second 
ITZ^  chairman  of  the  Commission  fw  In- 
dependent Colleges  and  Umversitles  an  or- 
ganization Of  54  colleges  and  unlvwki^^s  L 
Pennsylvania  which  receive  no  tax  mome^ 
for  operating  purposes.  Not  long  ago  o^  eI- 
in  PwfaH^.rh?",**"  ""''  ^'"^  Mtlton^rpp 
cmsl^n  Of  Phi'i,'°'  *J°°«  ^'^'^  deliberate  dis- 
cussion of  higher  education  Issues,  as  thev 
relate  particularly  to  the  private  collect  of 
^nnsylvama.    Within  the  near  fXe^lws 

c^dirtft°"?  ^"  '°^**  ^*^  **»«  RepubUcan 
candidate  for  governor.    For  the  first  time 
representatives  of  these  54  private  collies 

beforJ"?,?  '''Vlt"  ''^  ""^^^  Pities  to'ap^ 
na^r„f^^  platform  committees  in  viSous 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  ~'"uo 

Up  to  thU  point  1  have  been  describing 
some   developments   Indicating  thaf  Wghe? 

cem  *  cmn^""  •'"^r"  ^  major^natlona^n! 
^I^;  "J*^  enrollments,  campus  develop- 
ment and  poUtlcal  involvement  UnUl  n^w 
no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  he^t^ 
searching  struggle  for  quaUty  and  dlltlnc- 
mumtf  t'/ft?'  °'  ^^°^*  ^'^y  academTcom- 
KrVduc^Uo^ ^'^^  ''^  '"^^  mainstream  of 
I   have  heard  many  college   alumni   sav 

wh"n^dL" t"  '^:.  "''''"'  '  ''^"t  ^con^l 
7u^t,  W  ''*'"''*  ^^^^'^  make  it  today- 
elther  in  getting  in,  or  staying  m."    This  is 

^m  S  v«»H.?"P3t'"''"**^  remarrbut 
thi?  h^M«"*L*^-  O^^'-lool^ed  is  the  fact 
R?h^,  ♦^  *^*y  "**"  graduating  from  high 

for  college  on  account  of  the  upgrading  In 
elementary  and  secondary  educatSn  of^he 

Snl^!^"-    ,^«'f"*' upgrading  has  b^n 
taking    place    in    American    colleges      Ad 
vanced  placement,  advanced  standlnl'  hon- 
ors programs,   have   brought   about  radical 

fn?o?r  '°;  «°?^-  special  movemen  J  with- 
in college  faculties  such  as  basic  curriculum 
revision  now  taking  place  widely  offer  e" 
ceUent  possibilities  for  increasing  strength 
Everything  said  up  to  this  tlmf  pointf  to 
three  major  conclusions.  h"'uib  10 

of  ^^o*J.H^*  \^^  moving  rapidly  toward  a  goal 
of  providing  for  every  American  boy  or  irtrl 
educauon  from  kindergarten  to  uge  20  fn- 
cludlng  therefore  at  least  two  yearf  of  ,ios^. 
tlon  if.,*"?"'  '^":?»"o°-  Already  the  pr^C 
fuimfed'by  fsr*^  *^"  '""^  ^'«^  «-'-"•  ^ 
Just  as  America  in  another  day  came  to 

Should  ^rr"  ^^'^^  •'^*'y  American  cwm 
fa^r  «  l^f  K  ''J^^'^^  ^^°°^  education,  and 
Ifn»  .  5^*^^  ^^•^'  education,  so  America  is 
that  fhl^tr'^r  °'  "^"^^I'^K  the  consensiL 
that  the  time  has  come  to  enlarge  educa- 
tional opportunity  further  ^"""^^^  eauca- 
Second:  We  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  weat 

St,ot\T^h^^  ^«  ^''"'-^  '^  tlo'cSsC 
directions  at  the  same  time— toward  oualitv 
and  quanuty.  Both  trends  are  peXuy 
Ir"^  ^f""^  ^°^^'>^-  °°«  °^  Am^lcT^s  hTgh- 
"n„!?"S"°°*'  statesmen,  calls  tl^s  the 
Dual  Purpose  Revolution."  He  describes 
realistically  the  democratization  which  S 
place  m  the  1930s  with  a  lamentable  lo«^f 
quality,  and  points  also  to  the^overv  of 

?nr^nLL''''  '''°'^'  *'°°«  wfthTcon^lnu- 
ing  emphasis  upon  niunbers 

fu?ThIt  Zli  *  fif"*  ^^^"^  "  «««med  doubt- 
of  thet^  '^ISher  education  could  move  in  both 
donht  ^  '"'■«=tlons  at  the  same  time.  That 
doubt  has  now  been  dispelled.  Quality  ^d 
numbers  aUke  are  now  being  achTeved 
Third:  Students  and  faculty  members  alUce 

niVT'^^Vd^  *°^*y  ^  '»'  better  ^portu! 
mty  to  meet  high  goals  in  higher  ed^Ltlon 

omy\rwre^^^ai^o"^  "'''   *^^'-'   -"««^ 

lelld°  ^p^^rtlX  Lr^uTurrrt 
guarantee  that  American  ^u^g  j^pie  a^ 
«ady  to  receive  the  fuu  beneflu'^^u^! 
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tlonal  opportunity.  Education  stui  stands 
as  the  product  for  which  Americans  are^il! 
Ing  to  pay  good  money,  or  have  someone  else 
pay  good  money,  and  then  do  their  ^tt^ 
?'*>''«,  "»e  full  benefits.  Allowing  r^t^ 
fact  that  much  remains  to  be  done  at  alt 
levels  to  improve  the  whole  proceL  of  ^u- 

Sd«  V,f  H**  '""  '^'P*'*'^  Spon  the  !?«- 
tudes  the  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  values  with  which  the  student  faces 
his  educational  opportunities 

B.ft"^'^^^  y^*"  *K°  *t  a  meeting  of  the 
Higher  Educational  section  of  the  Nationa! 
Educational  Association  in  Chl«^o  Invowi 
ing  representatives  of  about  50ololleeM    a 

S^anTl^'  '^"'  ""«  ^"  know  thLt^^u! 
cation  and  education  alone,  can  save  the 
world  "  Although  this  may  sound^^  at 
first  tapresslon,  this  statement  is  pStfy 
meaningless  unless  one  defines  whatL  meam 
by  education"  and  by  "saving  the  world  " 
By  the  same  logic  It  Is  quite  po^lble  tJargue 
with  some  force  that  because  education  Im 
^^?H  P°««'»'l«  the  scientific  know-how  to 
build  the  hydrogen  bomb  it  may  therefore 
cltZn  ir  ^"  '"°*  *^«*  education  and  SuJ 
cation  alone  can  destroy  the  world  "     Th*. 

r  re^ri  J^  "•^^^  "^-  °'  ^"-'on  ^.t 

cre^t^e-^^Uirora^Ve^atll^o^- 
vanced  the  idea  that  education  In  t^e  Ene-' 
Ush  speaking  world  faced  a  crisis  in  the 
year«  1641  and  1642,  when  John  Am^  Comen- 
lus  Moravian  Bishop  and  "Father  of  MtSIrn 
Education,"  spent  almost  a  year  In  Eneland 

of^'^rTend  ""T  'I  ^'^°<*  "  thl  Inv^^tlon 
of   friends  who   believed   that   the   Enelish 

fo  riff^''*  ^'^  '"^"*  t«  ^^'ite  Comen  us 
to  make  a  survey  of  education  and.  as  Melkle- 
John  suggests,  also  estabUsh  a  unlver^ty 
However  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  thll^me 
to  nothing,  and  Comenius  left  England   a 

wh1?e^°for11fff •  PJ^^-'l^-g  to  M^^en 
wnere  for  some  time  he  served  the  cause  of 

M^^\°?  i°  ^^'^  Scandinavian  count^ 
tJ^J^^^^?^""  ^^^^"^   that  when   England 
t»h,     .^  *"''°  *°  Comenius,  it  became  inevl- 

turn  to  Jolia  Locke.  Instead,  therefore  of 
an  education  strongly  based  u^n^  active 
Wholesome  faith  In  God  and  a  incept  of  the 
unity  Of  all  truth  and  of  all  peoples  with 
i^^J^l^'^  democratization  In  edSon.  Eng- 
^  th^^.m  "f  **"  ^  ^""^  '=°'»«=*Pt  o^  eduoaf- 
^Irs  th,ft  ft  '!''•»»*»  't  Is  only  in  recent 
d!^  *^*  "^^'^  principles  of  American 

democracy  have  begun  to  come  to  their 
fruition  in  this  country 

m^lJut^T^^  **^"*y  *°  "  community 
distinguished   m  many   ways,   and   honored 

^trnfi,""""'  attainments  m  Its  early  days 
w  .„  Z""  ""^  *^*  ^"^^  community  In  Amer- 
ica to  form  a  Collegium  Muslcuix  for  the 
study,  composition  and  playing  of  svm- 
^iiS^"  '?."''*=•  Bethlehem  al^  wL  the  flm 
community  in  America  to  build  a  municipal 
water  works  and.  at  aie  same  ttae  t^i 
first  m  Amerloa:  to  send  out  a  Christian  mis! 

n^uZ^  ^°  H*^"  ^'''"^^-  T*^*  "°»sual  combi- 
nation of  devotion  to  symphonic  music    to 

^Telou'  '•'"/^  '"'  **»*  Sc  g^"and  t^ 
^rnf^T,'^^  """"K  "'"'''e^  to  Win  people 
of  other  lands  to  Christian  faith  suggests  the 
kind  Of  qualities  which  education  n^^Ss  in 
order  to  fulfill  its  high  goals 

Moravian  education  for  the  future  can 
best  meet  its  unparalleled  opportunltfes^y 
a  continuing  two-fold  emphasis-  ^ 

First:    upon    academic   Integrity    with    a 

^r.-r.xsrs3  -■"^•"  '■™-' 

Secondly:  upon  the  kind  of  strong  and 
Wholesome  undergirding  religious  faith 
Zn^t*^^'^  a  human  being  to  do  whS 
to  i^?,!;*?  f^TJ^"  '*"°^  °^'  and  to  walk 
in  quiet  friendship  with  his  God— the  God 
Who  is  revealed  in  Him  whose  life  and  teach- 

i^of*tTf.  w^'r''"*^?  ^  ""*^*'  *«  ">«  »»«"- 
age  of  the  Western  World. 
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Mr.    BCXKjS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Schmiohaxiskb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
'There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.    Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
.amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low teachers  in  oiu-  schools  and  colleges 
to   deduct   those   educational   expenses 
which   they   incur  in   increasing   their 
skills  as  educators  from  their  gross  in- 
come for  tax  purposes.    Though  the  IRS 
has  had  an  official  policy  of  permitting 
these  expenses  when  necessary,  they  have 
In  the  past  been  arbitrary  in  their  actual 
treatment  of  teachers'  returns  and  the 
variety  of  interpretations  of  the  policy 
has  meant  that  there  was  much  confu- 
sion  and   that  individual   agentf    were 
making  educaU^nal  policy. 

In  ofd«e-t«LT-educe  this  confusion   on 
July  8  of  this  year  the  IRS  published  a 
^proposed  regulation  which  would  have 
the  practical  effect  of  making  the  educa- 
tional expenses  of  teachers  nondeducti- 
ble.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  identical  to  that  of  the 
gentleman   from   California,   the   Hon- 
orable    Cecil     King,      the     respected 
I'anking  majority  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
I  feel  that  only  in  this  way  can  I  ade- 
.  quately  express  my  strong  support  for 
this   important   legislation.     Today   we 
are  facing  an  educational  revolution,  in 
which  we  must  educate  record  numbers 
of  young  people  in  an  increasingly  com- 
plex technology  and  civilization.    If  our 
youngsters  are  to  receive  the  education 
which  is  their  birthright,  the  one  essen- 
tial is  dedicated,  OMnpetent  teachers  who 
are  ever  alive  to  new  techniques  and 
fresh  material  In  teaching  those  whom 
we  entriist  to  their  care.     How  short- 
sighted, then,  of  the  IRS  to  draft  regula- 
tions which  actively  discourage  teachers 
from  obtaining  the  additional  knowledge 
and  skills  which  are  so  necessary  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  educational  excel- 
lence. 

It  is  not,  as  if,  Mr.  Speaker,  teachers 
were  a  highly  paid  or  unden^orked  pro- 
fession. We  aU  know  that  though  sal- 
aries have  increased  in  the  last  few  vears 
they  still  do  not  adequately  compensate 
teachers  for  their  time  and  skills.  This 
makes  the  acUon  of  the  IRS  doubly  tm- 
falr.  In  penalizing  teachers  and  not  treat- 
ing them  equitably  in  comparison  with 
other,  more  lucrative  professions.  I  think 
that  there  is  no  quesUon  that  this  legls- 
laUon  which  I  have  introduced  should 
be  passed  immediately,  so  that  the  teach- 
ing profession  may  be  protected  by  law 
and  that  every  encouragement  may  be 
given  to  those  who  would  devote  their 
time  to  the  professional  improvement 
which  inaures  that  they  will  be  the  kind 
of  teachers  whom  American  children 
deserre. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  by  Alex- 
ander S.  Cochran  that  appeared  in  the 
May-June  1966,  issue  of  Historic  Pres- 
ervation: 

Peom  Raiuoao  Station  to  Art  School 


September  22,  1966 


(By  Alexander  S.  Cochran,  PAIA,  of  the  firm 
of    Ckxbran,    Stephenson    &    Donkervoet, 
archltecto  for  the  Maryland  Institute's  old- 
new  Mount  Royal  SteUon,  Baltimore,  Md.) 
Preservation  by  reuse  seems  such  a  simple 
concept  that  one  wonders  why  It  Is  not  more 
often    successfully    accomplished.     The    al- 
most Inevitable  disappointment  of  the  bam- 
made-into-house  is  due  to  usual  economic 
failure  when  cost  is  compared  with  that  of 
new  construction.    The  remodeling  of  street 
floors   of  old   commercial   buildings   usually 
results  in  destruction  of  the  esthetic  totality 
of  the  original  building.    The  critical  ingre- 
dient   which    must    be   preserved    by    reuse 
would  appear  to  be  Its  basic  architectural 
purpose.    Eero  Saarlnen  said  the  purpose  of 
architecture   was   "to   shelter   and   enhance 
man"s  Ufe  on  earth  and  to  fulflU  his  belief 
in  the  nobility  of  his  existence." 

The  Mount  Royal  Station  was  designed  for 
the  B  &  O  Railroad  in  1894-95  by  the  Balti- 
more firm  of  Balwin  and  Pennington.  In 
this  era  CarroU  V.  L.  Meeks  observes  "Ele- 
phantiasis overtook  every  aspect  of  raUroad- 
Ing  including  the  terminals,  now  built  to  di- 
mensions never  before  approached."  Its  style 
was  somewhat  Rlchardsonlan,  but  more  Im- 
portant was  itff  graceful,  composed  scale  and 
elegance,  in  a  word,  its  grandeur.  Its  tower 
dominated  Ite  part  of  the  city.  Its  sunken 
park  site  related  the  building  gracefully  to 
all  approaching  users.  Above  aU  its  high 
interior  concourse  gave  dignity  and  impor- 
tance to  aU  who  entered.  Meeks  observes  "a 
new  trend  toward  comfort  began  In  the  late 
I920's— and  tn  the  Mount  Royal  SUUon 
rocking  chairs  were  provided." 

The  reusing  client  of  the  I960's.  the  Mary- 
land Institute,  could  take  every  advantage 
of  these  great  architectural  qualities  of  this 
building.  An  independent  school  of  art 
founded  In  1821,  headquartered  In  a  nearby 
building,  was  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the  by- 
then  obsolete  station.  Too  much  credit  can- 
not be  given  to  the  school  adminUtration 
and  trustees  who  saw  the  potential  and  to 
the  railroad  management  and  directors  who 
made  the  opportunity  possible. 

The  architects  and  their  clients  were 
charged  with  maximum  retention  of  exterior 
design  and  with  saving  of  all  possible  inte- 
rior character.  TliU  was  a  fascinating  chal- 
lenge.  The  exterior  was  altered  only  by  en- 
closure of  open  roofed  areas.  The  Interior 
was  high  enough  to  create  two  ample  flooiB 
m  much  of  the  waiting  room  with  the  ad- 
dlUon  of  a  grand  stair  case  or  axis  with  a 
newly  opened  central  space  at  .he  porte  co- 
chere.  Considerable  Interior  architectural 
decoration  was  preserved  in  toto,  such  as  the 
central  columns,  all  the  waiting  room  ceiling 
much  of  the  decorative  floor,  and  most  of 
the  exposed  iron  structure.  While  the  new 
auditorium  and  g&Uery  spues  are  created 
Dy  new  defining  planes,  original  elements 
•u^ias  wall  paneling  were  preserved  where 
poasnia.  Always  the  effort  was  made  to 
preswve  acale  and  elegance. 


To  generalize  about  the  economic  compar- 
ison of  reuse  versus  new  construction  is 
dangerous.  The  Mount  Royal  Station  was 
sold  for  »250,000,  well  below  Its  actual  value, 
Including  nearly  four  acres  of  open  site.  The 
construction  for  reuse  was  accomplished  for 
eeoo.OOO.  This  was  possible  because  of  ne- 
gotiation with  the  builder,  whose  constant 
consviltaUon  with  the  architect  during  de- 
sign was  Invaluable.  The  original  enclosed 
area  of  22,500  square. feet  was  Increased  to 
47,000  square  feet  at  a  cost  of  $18  per  square 
foot.  Any  current  estimate  of  cost  of  com- 
parable new  construction  would  surely  ex- 
ceed (25  per 'square  foot.  In  other  words, 
in  this  Instance  the  original  area  was  dou- 
bled at  a  cost  of  around  half  of  what  new 
construction  would  have  been. 

All  of  those  involved,  the  railroad,  the 
school,  the  architects  are  well  aware  of 
the  peculiarity  of  the  opportunity  that  was 
theirs.  To  Eugene  W.  Leake,  president  of 
the  Maryland  Institute,  goes  signal  recogni- 
tion. He  discerned  the  potential  which  with 
his  constant  consultation  the  architects  were 
able  to  realize.  He  now  knows  of  no  better 
art  school  building. 

Basic  to  the  new  Maryland  Institute,  the 
Mount  Royal  Building  was  not  Just  preserva- 
tion and  reuse  of  essential  architectural  dis- 
tinctions. Said  Margaret  Meade  in  the  build- 
ing as  work  commenced :  "This  is  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  example  In  the  Western 
World  of  something  being  made  Into  some- 
thing else."  Her  praise  U  deserved  only  in 
as  much  as  the  "something  else"  Is  one  of 
continued   grandeur. 


September  22, 


THE  HIGH  HOLIDAYS,  5727 
Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
the  10th  day  of  the  month  of  Tishrl,  on 
the  Jewish  calendar,  the  Jewish  people 
of  the  world  pause  in  reflection.    For  on 
this  day  the  destiny  of  all  mankind,  as 
written   down   on    Rosh   Hashanah,    is 
sealed  by  the  Heavenly  Court  and  the 
deeds  of  every  human  being  are  duly 
weighed  and  considered.     If  his   good 
deeds  outweigh  the  bad,  the  man  is  de- 
clared deserving,    if  his  bad  deeds  out- 
weigh the  good,  the  man  is  considered 
undeserving.     Sins,   however,  are  for- 
given by  our  merciful  Father  after  sin- 
cere  repentance,   prayer,   and   charity. 
The  whole  day  of  Yom  Kippur  is,  there- 
fore, spent  at  the  synagogue,  repentint'. 
praying,  and  donating  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions. 

New  Jersey's  Jewish  population  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  any  State  In  the  coun- 
try, and  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York 
in  Its  proportion  of  Jewish  res'dents. 
Yom  Kippur  is,  therefore,  an  occasion  of 
major  significance  in  the  State. 

The  history  of  Jewish  immigration  to 
New  Jersey  is  long,  honorable,  and  note- 
worthy. Although  Jews  first  settled  In 
the  Jersey  colony  hi  the  18th  century 
and  Benjamin  Levy,  a  prominent  Jew, 
served  as  a  proprietor  of  West  New  Jer- 
sey, there  were  not  enough  Jewish  resi- 
dents on  hand  to  found  a  temple  imtil 


midway  In  the  foUjtving  century.  Sixtv 
Jewish  families  in  :  Newark  founded  Con- 
^egatlon  B'  Nal  JeBhurun  in  1848,  and 
the  next  year  a  congregation  by  the  same 
name  was  founded  !in  Paterson 
tr^fin^Z^  ?^  Newj£ersey  are  divided,  in 
S^S^^H  ^°i^'  '**°"^  'he  Orthodox, 
^Jj^^^'  *"**  Conservative  sects,  dififer- 
mg  not  so  much  uiion  tenets  of  faith  as 
upon  questions  of  custom.  Both  the  re- 
formed temples  andi  the  orthodox  syna- 
gogues engage  in  oonsiderable  philan- 

n'Sarian'  ^"  ^^T  ''^'-  ^^^  «^  " 

Pn^i^  %^^^  ^^^^  ^  T  ^  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar.   It  IS  a  yea  [that  well  can  be  a 

fl!!;^"^i^*''^^  th^  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  must,  the;  .^fore.  be  a  prayerful 
period  m  the  lives  o:  ithe  democratic  peo- 
ples of  th^  world. 

o„*^K-  P^ye^'s  o*  the  Jewish  community 

ChH^fo  ^""^  ^PP^  ^  ^""^  those  of  the 
Christian  communiiv  next  Sunday  will 
blend  in  one  fine,  sectary  purpose. 

Disturbing  as  may:  be  the  worid  crisis 
of  the  moment,  it  is  honetheless  encour- 
Sff^  to  note  that  t*  West  is  returning 

SiSorf  «n!;%^  ^""^-^  ^^^  synagogue  for 
comiort  and  for  guid^ce 

fniS,^^^'^ff^''*  the  Jewish  people  stand 
th™!lhf  *^*-  ^^"lyard  of  religious 
ii^^^h  *^"7J?S  foheard  the  ideals  and 
Inspiration  of  the  prt)phets.  In  so  doing 
they  are  deserving  of  congratulations  by 
men  of  good  will  in  Wery  land. 

These  are  times  when  we  of  the  West 
must  think  and  act  L  one  famlSf  an?I 
rejoice  to  be  identified  this  moment  with 
fSnr^JJ^  °^  JudaisM,  whose  goals  are 
thoroughly  enmeshe«  in  the  goals  of 
western  society  itself . I 
^f^K  °^T^  *"?  P™y  tH*t  the  coming  year 
«hii  H  ^r^^  calendit  may  bring  favor- 
able developments  in lliiis  and  other  diffi- 
culties confronting  th0  Jewish  people,  and 
that  the  blessings  of  health,  happiness 
and  prosperity  may  oome  to  the  Jews  of 
America  and  of  aU  th^  World 
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tutlons  of  higher  education  and  for  travel 
thereto  and  return.  "avci 

w^V^H^i^l^  J,°^  this  year  these  expenses 
were  deductible.  Now  the  IRS  has  drawli 
new  regulations  revoking  this  deduction. 
-The  new  regulations  are  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  January  1967 
More  important  to  our  teachers  today 

Sffi  ^""^"i,  ^^^°"  ^  the  need  to  fulfill 
their  need  for  advanced  training.  Our 
store  of  knowledge  is  increasing  at  a 
pace  which  defies  assimilation  today  and 
promises  to  increase  even  more  rapidly 
fiPlS^  f"  "^^- ,  "^"e  are  not  only  new 
fields  of  learning  today  but  constantly 

sSte.  '°'^^°'*'   °^   *^"^^"^   ^''^ting 

Therefore  I  am  joining  with  my  col- 

M^^'n^^""--  ^"^  °^  the  ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  allow  teachers  to  deduct  from  gross 
income,  the  expenses  incurred  in  pursu- 
ing courses  for  academic  credit  and  de- 
grees at  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  including  travel. 


EDUCATION 
Mr     BOGGS.    Mr     Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  |!^ton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
r^"°o^*^  Include  Extraneous  matter 
.Pe  SPEAKER  pro  Itempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana?  i 

There  was  no  objecuon. 
Mr  FULTON  off  I  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Membek^  of  the  88th  and 
89th  Congresses  it  ha^  been  my  privilege 
and  very  good  fortun^  to  work  for  and 
support  milestone  legislation  In  the  field 
of  education  from  the  very  first  grade 
through  the  graduatei  level 

Unfortunately,  whilf  the  Congress  and 
Nation  have  been  mov  ng  forward  In  this 
field  the  Internal  Re\  ^nue  seems  to  be 
moving  in  reverse. 

I  refer  to  the  indications  given  re- 
cently by  the  IRS  that  it  will  change 
certain  tax  regulations  It  has  followed 
with  regard  to  the  deauctibility  of  cer- 
tain educational  expenses  accrued  by 
teachers  in  pursuit  of  academic  courses 
for  academic  credit  anfl  degrees  hi  histi- 


UNITED  NATIONS  PEACEKEEPING 

FORCE 

Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

fro^  w?"'  *^,"^^"*  that  the  gentleman 

Iv^n^^""^^  ^?^'"-  Kastekmeier]  may 

extend  his  remarks  at  this  pohit  in  the 

-^r.spvl^'i"'^*  extraneous  matter. 
nhWH^^f  ^^  P"'  tempore.    Is  there 

?'im  ruil'Jf?"'''^"'  °'  '^^  ^^^^^-^ 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.    KASTENMEIER.      Mr.    Speaker 
the  continually  increasing  intensity  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  resulted  in  a 
tendency  among   both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  war  to  concentrate  all 
their  energy  on  that  problem.    Without 
underestunating  the  importance  of  that 
S'^^'^J"'  T  '"Vf *  "°t.  as  we  have  often 
^^H  ff  to  do.  aUow  our  preoccupation 
with  it  to  Interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
an   imaginative   policy  in   other  areas 
One  area  of  policy  which  has.  I  fear,  suf- 
fered quite  seriously  from  lack  of  atten- 
tion as  the  war  has  escalated,  has  been 
the  United  Nations.    If  there  were  any 
doubts  of  that  fact,  U  Thanfs  decision  to 
retire  as  Secretary  General  should  have 
dispelled  them.   He  can  hardly  be  blamed 
for  giving  up  in  discouragement  when 
his  attempts  to  encourage  peace  have 
either  been  ignored  or  imdercut. 

In  addition  to  our  complete  failure  to 
use  the  machinery  of  the  UJJ.  in  seeking 
peace  hi  Vietnam,  our  preoccupation  with 
the  war  has  obscured  from  many  the  fact 
that  the  United  NaUons  Is  right  now 
grappUng  with  one  of  the  thomlest^-and 
most  important— issues  hi  its  history 
the  problem  of  the  organization,  control 
and  fhiancing  of  future  peacekeephig 
missions.  Agreement  on  some  sort  of 
guidelines  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the 
ever-present  prospect  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  mere  debathig  society  Is  to  be 
avoided.  Problems  with  past  peace  forces 
have  more  than  once  threatened  the  life 
not  only  of  the  peace  force  but  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  Itself 
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If  any  significant  results  are  to  come 
f^To  ^.^"^ent  efforts  by  the  Committee 
or  33  to  devise  guideUnes.  or  from  the 
^ist  General  Assembly  which  is  now  con- 
vened. It  will  have  to  come  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States.    Active 
Amencan  interest  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  record  of  past  United  Nations 
peace  forces,  very  few  of  which  could 
have  even  gotten  oflf  the  ground  if  the 
United  States  had  not  been  wilUng  to 
bear  a  major  burden.     The  United  States 
has  borne  45  percent  of  the  extraordi- 
nary costs  of  UNEF— the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  to  the  Mid-East     In 
the   less   well-known,    but   equaUy   im- 
portant,    peace     observation     missions 
American  support  has  been  Just  as  im- 
portant.   In  the  U.N.  Peace  Observation 
Mission  m  Greece  in  1947-48,  aU  trans- 
portation,   communication,    and    other 
major  logistical  support  was  provided  by 
the  United  States.  «  u  oy 

*vJ^^   longmn   goal   of   the   efforts  of 
the  Committee  of  33  and  of  our  own  pol- 
icy must  be  a  permanent  \J2i.  peace 
force  with  adequate  poUtical  controls 
It  seems  probable  that  only  such  a  force 
can  insure  peace  m  a  world  of  nation- 
states.    But   under   present   conditions 
such  an  mstitution  is  a  long  way  off  and 
the   simple   advocacy   of   a   permanent 
peace  force  is  unconstructive  as  well  as 
premature     Secretary  General  U  Thant 
told  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association  3 
years  ago  that  "it  is  perhaps  too  early 
ror  the  reasons  I  have  already  given  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent U.N.  force."    Not  the  least  of  the 
several  reasons  he  Usted  Is  the  elemental 
matter  of  money:  for  political  as  well  as 
economic  reasons  the  U.N.  is  having  great 
difficulty    m    financing    existing    peace 
forces     To  add  the  extra  financial  bur- 
den of  a  large  number  of  mactive  troops 
at  this  juncture  would  border  on  the 
absurd. 

Recognition  of  the  difficulty,  at  this 
time,  m  establishing  a  permanent  peace 
force  does  not.  however,  mean  that  there 
IS  nothing  which  can  be  done  at  this 
point  U  Thant.  in  the  speech  I  have 
already  quoted,  went  on  to  say  that 
there  are  a  number  of  measures  which 
could  be  taken  even  now  to  improve  our 
P'^^s^^'jt^aPacity  for  meeting  dangerous 

One  important  step  in  particular  has 
been  proposed  which  is  a  positive  move 
in  the  right  direction,  but  still  within  the 
resOm  of  the  immediately  attainable 

This  would  be  the  agreement  of  mem- 
ber nations  to  establish  standby  brigades 
which  would  be  available  for  immediate 
use  at  any  time  by  the  United  Nations. 
Th]5  Idea  was  debated  and  agreed  upon 
7L^  1°*"*^'"*^  Assembly  as  long  ago  as 
1950,  but  then  forgotten  because  of  the 
Korean  war.  It  was  urged,  by  the  pres- 
ent admmistration,  as  recently  as  Janu- 

A^^^.f^r^^^il  ^^^-  '"hen  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  praised  the  "very  prac- 

h!^\^^-^^^^^"  °^  earmarking  troops, 
but  the  hkehhood  of  anything  being  done 
IS  threatened  this  time  by  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Several  countries,  however,  have  al- 
ready taken  the  iniUative  by  designating 


{ 
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standby  brigades,  so  an  American  deci- 
sion to  establish  such  a  contingent  force 
would  not  be  a  pioneer  decision.  That 
distinction_goes  to  Canada  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  which  have  always 
in  the  past  displayed  the  most  initiative 
and  imagination  In  supporting  United 
Nations  peace  operations. 

But  even  though  the  initiative  has  al- 
ready been  taken  by  other  countries  a 
dramatic  gesture  of  American  support 
could  very  well  provide  the  spark  for 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  idea.  At 
least  one  country.  Switzerland,  is  right 
now  considering  earmarking  as  many  as 
10.000  troops,  and  positive  American  ac- 
tion would  encourage  the  Swiss  to  com- 
plete their  plans,  and  other  countries 
especially  those  receiving  mUitai-y  aid 
through  our  foreign  assistance  program 
to  follow  sxiit. 

What  would  be  the  advantages  of  such 
action?    The  most  immediately  obvious 
would  be  the  increased  speed  with  which 
the  United  Nations  could  react  to  an 
emergency   situation.     It   will   not    of 
course,  eliminate  the  need  for  the  United 
Nations  to  make  the  politicaUy  difficult 
decision  to  Intervene,  but  It  wiU  nibstan- 
tlally    lessen    the    technical    problems 
Which  have  invariably  followed  such  a 
decision.     Once  that  decision  has  been 
made,  troops  could  be  in  transit  in  a  few 
hours.    The  absurd  situation  that  oc- 
curred in  Cyprus  would  not  be  repeated 
Adlai  Stevenson  described  that  situation 
m  a  speech  at  Princeton  2^8  years  ago: 
There  were  no  troopa  Immediately  avail- 
able,  and  the  Secretary  General  could  not 
manshau  the  United  Nations  force  with  the 
•peed  so  urgently  required.    Then  there  was 
no  aasurance  of  adequate  funds  to  pay  for 

the  operation it  took  over  two  weeks 

(instead  of  two  days  or  two  hours)  to  get 
toe  peace  keeping  operation  going,  and  then 
only  because  armed  Intervention  appeared 
uninlnent. 
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The  Secretary  General  would  know 
even  before  the  final  decision  to  inter- 
vene had  been  made,  just  where  he  could 
go  to  get  troops,  transport,  and  noncom- 
batant  support. 

A  second  advanUge.  which  in  the  long 
run  might  be  even  more  significant,  is 
the  fact  that  if  nations  agree  beforehand 
to  establish  standby  contingents,  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  feel  the  need  to 
get  together  and  work  out  necessary 
rules  for  governing  them  when  they  are 
^,  ^  a  U.N.  force.  An  indication  of 
this  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  have  gone  in  working  out 
plans  Mjhlch  make  it  possible  for  the 
VN.  to  draw  on  the  4.000-man  Scandina- 
vian Jflre  brigade"  as  an  entire  unit,  or 
to  take  any  one  of  the  national  contin- 
goits  alone.  I  have  appended  an  out- 
line of  the  Norwegian  part  of  the  bri- 
gade at  the  end  of  this  statement 

Purthermore,  many  of  the  problems 
seem  quite  strange  and  only  become  ap- 
^rent  once  the  decision  to  establish  a 
standby  force  has  been  made.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  problems  that  has  been 
encountered  in  the  past  is  the  effect  on 
?^.?  t  °',.''^"^  different  pay  scales, 
^f  j'ouW  be  quite  relevant  for  the 

YxS^  ^^^'  '^'^  '^  ^h  standard  of 
ming.  and  some  arrangements  such  as 
those  used  by  the  Peace  Corps,  of  pro- 
viding volunteers  tvith  subsistence  pay 


and  putting  the  rest  In  an  Inaccessible 
bank  in  the  United  States,  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  devised. 

Other  problems  which  have  arisen  in- 
clude such  simple  technical  problems  as 
lack  of  uniformity  in  supplies  and  parts 
or  the  supplying  of  soldiers  with  weap- 
ons they  have  never  been  trained  to  use. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  probably 
necessary,  at  least  in  the  near  future  to 
limit  any  American  commitment  to  tech- 
nical and  noncombatant  personnel 
There  is  an  unpleasant  ring  in  declaim- 
ing the  virtues  of  standby  brigades  and 
then  expecting  all  the  men  who  may 
have  to  fight  to  come  from  the  smaller 
nations  while  we  in  the  United  States 
provide  materiel,  which  may  cost  money, 
but  no  combat  troops  to  share  the  risks 
of  peacekeeping.  For  this  reason  my 
original  feeling  was  that  the  resolution 
should  offer  Infantry  or  police  as  the 
Scandmavian  and  other  countries  have 
done.  I  stiU  feel  that  this  should  be 
our  goal,  and  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
will  study  means  by  which  such  a  con- 
tribution could  be  made  politically  ac- 
ceptable. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  face  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  power  has  its  liabili- 
ties, as  weU  as  Its  advantages,  liabilities 
which  have  not  been  decreased  by  our 
actions  in  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.    Most  members  of  the  UJ*  at 
this  point  would  not  want  American  in- 
fantry In  a  U.N.  peace  force  any  more 
than  they  would  want  Russian  infantry 
Some  exception  to  this  may  occur  in  the 
future,  as  they  have  in  the  past.    During 
the  second  Palestine  truce,  from  1949  to 
1956,  nearly  one  third  of  the  682  mili- 
tary personnel  of  the  UNTSO— United 
Nations  Truce  Supervision  OperaUon— 
were  from  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.    But 
because  we  are  powerful,  our  intentions 
in  general  are  suspect,  almost  by  defini- 
tion.   And  in  many  countries  in  which 
UJJ.  IntervenUon  may  occur,  the  addi- 
tional factor  that  we  are  identified  as 
a  white  country  Is  a  liability.    This  was 
true  in  the  Congo  were  even  Canadian 
troops   were    not   used,   for   just    that 
reason. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  a  modern 
army  requh-es  far  more  than  gun-toting 
foot  soldiers.    It  requires  a  whole  range 
of  noncombatant  faciUties,  ranging  from 
cooks  and  quartermasters  to  communi- 
cations and  medical  corps,  and  these 
raciUties  have  not  always  been  adequate- 
the  Congo  operation  found  itself  short  of 
medics  after  a  couple  of  weeks.    Fur- 
thermore, a  U.N.  force,  to  be  eftecUve 
must  be  easily  mobUe— requiring  ships' 
planes,  and  heUcopters.    Because  of  our 
advanced  technology  this  Is  the  type  of 
contrlbuUon  which  we  can  often  most 
usefully  make.    In  past  operations  we 
have  often  been  the  only  country  which 
could  provide  much  of  the  necessary 
transport  facilities.   But  most  significant 
is  the  simple  fact  that  a  team  of  doctors 
or  nurses,  or  a  communications  team,  or 
even    an    engineer    battalion    building 
bridges— men    who    are    not    carrying 
gims— are  not  so  Ukely  to  arouse  hos- 
uuty   and   suspicion   as   Infantry  men 
carrying,  and  perhaps  using,  gims. 


The  second  provision  of  my  resolution, 
and  the  one  which  makes  it  significantly 
different  from  those  previously  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  is  the  specification 
that  this  will  be  a  volunteer  brigade. 
Let  me  explain  this  provision  more  fully. 
The  brigade  would  be  established 
probably  within  the  Army,  and  it  would 
be  integrated  in  the  entire  Army  to  a 
limited  extent  for  some  parts  of  the 
training,  and  perhaps  some  other  func- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  however,  an 
American  boy  could  volunteer  for  this 
U.N.  brigade  in  the  same  way  that  he  can 
now  volunteer  for  the  Coast  Guard  or 
the  Air  Force,  or  any  other  branch  serv- 
ice. This  service  would,  naturally  ful- 
fill his  military  obligation. 

Such  a  volunteer  system  would  have 
several  very  significant  advantages.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  Insure  that  no 
American  who  had  ideological  compunc- 
tions about  serving  for  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  I  suspect  there  are  some  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  still  feel  that  the 
U.N.  Is  a  Communist  conspiracy — ^no 
such  person  would  be  forced  to  serve 
against  his  will. 

What  is  reaUy  exciting  about  this  idea 
Is  the  other  side  of  the  coin.    If  there  are 
still  a  few  diehard  isolationists,  lost  in 
the  19th  century,  there  are  many  more 
fervently  committed  to  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  promote  peace 
by  accepting  its  International  obligations 
In  an  imaginative  and  dedicated  way 
Nowhere  is  this  sentiment  stronger  than 
among  the  youth  of  the  Nation.    If  there 
were  any  doubts  about  this  fact,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Peace  Corps  should  have  com- 
pletely   eliminated    them.      The    Peace 
Corps  has  been  a  success  precisely  be- 
cause it  has  attracted  the  best  of  our 
/^erican    youth— the    mixture    of    his 
idealistic  commitment  to  the  betterment 
of  the  human  race  and  his  pragmatic 
willingness  to  roU  up  his  sHIrtsleeves  and 
deal  with  new  and  unexpected  circum- 
stances as  they  arise— and  because  it  has 
shown  this  same  face  of  America  to  the 
underdeveloped  world. 

A  U.N.  brigade  in  the  U.S.  Army  would 
appeal  in  a  similar  manner.  It  would 
attract  young  men  who  felt  that  it  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  strengthening  the  UN 
in  its  fight  for  world  peace.  Such  volun- 
teers would,  in  turn,  put  America's  best 
foot  forward,  and  it  might  well  pave  the 
way  toward  making  a  contribution  of 
American  Infantry  politically  palatable 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  has  been 
the  case  with  the  Peace  Corps,  which  has 
become  the  most  welcome  project  of  the 

Yk,  u°°^^™™^"*^'  «^«"  In  countries 
Which  were  originally  very  suspicious  of 
its  motives. 

Finally,    I    think   the   United   States 
Should  actively  encourage  other  coun- 

iVi^f»,'°TT'«^°J  ^'^ '**''■  "  every  country 
in  the  U.N.  designated  1,000  troops  as  a 
standby  U.N.  contingent,  the  U.N.  would 
have  a  "reserve"  army  of  over  100,000 
men.  As  I  menUoned  before,  the  most 
Ixnmediate  effect  of  American  acUon 
might  be  among  those  countries  which 
have  already  considered  similar  action 
but  have  not  made  a  final  decision.  We 
could  encourage  the  other  great  powers 
to  make  similar  offers  of  noncombatants 
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And  perhaps  most  slgnlflcantly,  our  mill- 
taiy  aid  missions  iiT  underdeveloned 
countries,  and  perhapfc  part  of  Se  S 
Itself,  could  be  used  to  encourage  aS  letS 
some  of  those  nations  to  ea^ik  tr^Sf 
Obviously  some  of  those  countries  wS 
have  arml^  of  only  a  few  thousan  JSen 
St'^h'?,'?  1?:  *^  ^  a|r Significant  «- 
^iX^  t^^  """^  **  ^^^oplK.  with 
rw^rfo;*  ™*^u*™y'  '^^^^^  niake  an  im- 
portant contribution.    > 

In  the  midst  of  disciklons  of  a  wldpr 
?fY,^  Vietnam,  and  ^  S^sSbmS  of 

nr""?^  ^^^  Nations  was  formed  after 
Wor  d  War  n  in  the  hopes  that  it  would 

of  the  world  could  meJt  and  work  tof 
gether  to  promote  peaS-  WhUeUhS 
?S'  S  ha?o"^'  expectato  ofTSfJuS 
ers.  It  has,  on  numerous  occasions  madp 
significant  contributions  to  the  malS 
tenance  of  peace.  But  ilJie  fact  if^that 
It  has  risked  its  future  og^^Sy  of  tSSe 

weak  to  make  any  contittbutlon.    While 

tlLt  «  th.^nn^iT!:^'^?'^''  ^  ^"^  confident 
tnat  If  the  United  States  and  other  great 

tSi^J'T'^''^''  '^^^  faith  i77he 
future  of  the  organization  it  can  gradu- 

f^  t^'^  i^^  ^  ^^^"y  sJgnlSnf^frJe 
for  peace.    One  of  the  ways  in  wWch 

Talt^.^h  ^"^.^  States  can  slfow  S 
faith  Is  by  actively  supporting  the  im- 
provement Of  the  Unlted^ations  waS- 
keeping  capabilities.  ""ons  peace- 

I  believe  that  my  resolution  provides 
the  strongest  and  most  rtieanln^iU  wa^ 
of  giving  that  support  th^tj  CongreS  Sd 
individual  American  citl^°2n^Se 
fThe  Norwegian  delegation) 

NotWTOIAW  PSACEKEEPttKO  P08CE 

tioT^'n^**'"'^  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions approached  m  June  1069  some  of  the 
member  nations  with  past  Mperlence  in  TO 
peace-keeping  operatloL.  l^^g  wh^t^ 

consultations    with   a    rtew   to   ^wi^h^ 

m^.^i  l?*^  "*•  Parliament.  In  Denmark 
Wnland   Norway  and  Sweden  have  app7o/ed 

5*^^"mer  '^  •"''•*  •*  '°"='  ^  appro:^L°^5 


aSToa^.'   '*"*""'   ~t*»t™Pl»««    at   home    or 

mfnT  *'*"''°*-  *  ^^^^-  ^  '»"»»"'  «>'«- 

friSt**^!"**",  *o,»o"aaI  functions  this 
frigate  may  also  be  utUlzed   for   transoort 

oneS"**'**  •"^'»  penK,nnel   to  ti^fVt 

II?  fofcl     ,*'*"  *^  ''''"'^  catastrophe. 
h»u^  ?"*  element:   1  air  transport  HQ    1 
hell^pter  unit.  1  air  transport  umt    ^' 
^^ifi  ^'^"Sopt"-  unit  wlU  consist  of  4-6  hell- 

S  alA^t*""  ^  *^f*P°"  "'^^  ofttra^*- 
b^  in^!!r^2;,  ^'  alr-'orce  elements  can 
s^«nrt.^*^t**^  ^"''  ^^  "n»t"  from  other 
Scandinavian  countries.  These  alr-forcl 
units  may  also  assist  In  civilian  caLsSS! 

The  other  ranks  In  the  army  and  air-force 
elements    of    the    Norwegian    peace-kLS 

preferably  with  personnel  having  ^vl^iJ 
peace-keeping  experience  Previous 

loT^*'^'*"""^*"*  ^"1  "ot  ^  »n  active  serv- 
^n  ^*'''^°  ^  commitments.  The  fo^ 
w^n.  however,  be  so  organized  that  It  cl^ 
be  convened  Instantaneously  .n^  iL  L^ 
available  for  UN  wltWnTl^w'Say,'^  "^'^^ 
The  contract  period  will  be  from  1-3  vear« 
for  6  months'  service  with  the  TO        ^ 

weglan  P^,.^^'"""""**^  *°  the  Nor- 
Sing  s"u^h"^o'.^^rrin!t  =rr 
Sra^'t-tr.'^'^  employment  *du'rl'nT^ 
In  addition  to  basic  elementary  military 
^^^^\  ^^\  <=°"""gent  will  also  be^  giv« 
special  training  in  maintenance  of  law  anS 

^''^h^  unl,^°:,r',"^'^'^'  ""^  rel^'^^lo'n.^ 
ine  units  win  also  be  elven  snpoui  f»oi« 

ing^courses  about  the  U^Td  Th^'^^^^Ton-" 

an^»n?!S^'  '^*'*  ^"^""^  ^  «=*"  up.  tram- 
t?n  ^*  *•***"  preparations  for  this  force 
Tud^,  S**'?""  ^«"°  «>«  <=urrent  Defe,^ 
fhe  l«v  Jf  *H^  Norwegian  Government  untn 
S^ra^ttU'  ''^P"*-"'  '-  ^  peace-keeping 
The  Norwegian  stand-by  units  win  h»n 

fT^^e**^'';,?,^ '^^'^^  -«!  ^  avLla^: 
J^  ;^        .     ^^  *h*  nilddle  of  1965.  exceot 

^1  S'e/^biTsh'ir';*  ^^"^*  ""•»  "^-^ 

wui  oe  established  at  a  later  date. 
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h»  t^.  Norwegian  component  as  authorized 
\lf^tJ[°^^''l^'^  Parliament  on  June^ 
1964  will  consist  of  1,300  mtn  and  wlU  be 
organized  as  follows:  \      »"«  wiu  oe 

Army  element:  ' 

canihL"^*°*^  battalion  of  |  tws.  all  ranks 
a«^r,.  ,„°'  performing  peacelkeeplng  op  " 
atlons.  Inspection  and  control.  *^  «  *"=' 
„„»?*  battalion  is  self-sustained  and  each 
company  so  organized  that  they  can  op^me 
independently.  However,  the  battallo^^ 
^.o«.  '"*'^*^   ^"^  '"'^   '««-  other 

slsVof^th*J!'?nn '*°,"*'  *"°y  *"*'*«»  ^"  «>«- 
Heated  ^M  °.k'°^  ""^^  ^*'***  <=an  be  Int.- 
P^m*  "*  °**'"  Scandinavian  coun tries- 
L?^^  ^^'^  P"'*~''-  1  «Ovemen°^: 
emiC^'^^r  "^"P  '^^^^^'  '  -*«^ 

wiu^^'^™  '^"'^  function*  this  last  unit 
WlU  »too  be  oap^i«  of  Msuttsg  civilians  la 

CXn 149»— Part  17 


Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlen^n 
from  nilnois  [Mr.  Schisler]  m^ay  eS 
Ws  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RecoSd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter  *° 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.'  Is  there 

There  was  no  objection 

thJ*wo2J^°^"^-  ^'-  Speaker,  Jews 
the  world  over  are  observing  their  high 
holy  days.  These  solemn  days  start  with 
the  observance  of  the  beginning  ofX 
New  Year-Rosh  Hashanah-and  con- 
gud^ejrith  the  day  of  atonementl?om 

I  take  this  time  to  extend  to  all  our 
colleagues  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  toVSS 

wiSiyriSe'%rs^"To"j;sf 

«^eir  traditional  pSe??May  Sie'w 
toscrlbe  them  In  the  Book  of  Ltfe  f^r 
good  and  for  Shalom— peace." 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
S  spS^l^"^"''^  extran^Jus  matter 

oh^tlf^f^^'''°^"'^'^-    Is  there 

f  ?im 'aSana'/"'"'^'  ''  '^^  ^^""^^^^ 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr     ROONEY    of    New    York     Mr 

Speaker,  the  history  of  the  Jew^  pS,.' 

one.  It  is  a  weU-substantlated  fact  that 
Russia  holds  in  virtual  subSStS?s?me 
3  million  Jews  and  that,  contrary  to  her 
own  consUtutlon.  Russia  continues  her 
persecution  of  these  people  in  an  effort 
to  destroy  their  cultural  and  religious 
w  "^H  •  ^^i?^  °^  "«  ^^"^^  ^  the  pSt  ha^ 

to'pli''?»f T"'*^  ^  P^'-^^d^  the  Sovlete 
to  ease  their  pogrom  against  the  Jews 

S  R;rjf  ^""'  ^^  ^^^'^^  community 
ASffJ^r"'  ^^^^^  under  the  knowl- 
Stio  f«  i  °^'''*°"  ^'^^^  decency  mean 
little  to  the  Soviets,  is  holding  a  mass 
demonstration  to  remind  the  world  ^ 
what  is  going  on  in  Soviet  Russia.  Mr 
Speaker,  following  my  remarks  Is  a  dec- 
laration issued  by  the  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Community  Council  which  expVesses  far 
^R^l"  ""^  ^^  ^^^^  °^  'h«  Jews 
Dbx:lakation 

Ho?,^^  ^r^T^"^-  *  ^°*^'y  number  of  the 
S«Il«  ^^^^-  h*^e  been  handed  over  to 
Hu«f-  *^'!«P""ty  lu  the  lands  of  S^vl^ 
Si  ;»,  ^""^  '*"K*«u»  expression  which 
binds  them  with  their  God  and  with  their 

Isra^  i^Z,.^**"  **"•  •■*«*  °'  '*»•  House  of 
Israel  is  denied  anto  them.  The  Ueht  of 
Jewish  learning  has  grown  dim  and  u  n<^ 

We.  the  Jews  of  Brooklyn,  the  largest  »t 

ZZ7<llV^T  '^^^P'"  •"  ^^  world.Ta!l'n'^; 
stand  idly  by  as  the  spirit  of  our  oeoole  is  ^o 
cruelly  and  methodK^iy  desferoy^'^  li^t^ 
U  something  you  can  do  abouru  Yo^^n 
by  your  presence  show  your  deep  conc^n 
t"e  Ztv'^'^r"^  ''^•^*^'*°  '^  Ru»la  It  is 
cbtld""t^^°;„e7^^-'^*-»^"'   —  "<« 

atT'm^f  H^**  ^  ^^'^  •'*''  *o  assemble 
fcc^J?^Ti^°'°'^^'"*"°°  °»  the  steps  of  the 
n^AK^T'^^  ^'^-  °=t°*>«'  2nTl966,  at 

o^  ?^;^  demonstrate  our  soUdarl^^ 
rt^H^^  f.""^^-  *"**  to  demand  that  the 
fhTrtteT'""'  '"*'''•  *^**'  -^^  ^'^^ 
»toy  it  be  the  wUl  of  our  Father  In  Heaven 
to  have  mercy  on  this  remnant  of  oS  ^ 
f^J^?.*"  "^"^  "^  destruction  anc.  pL^i^ 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  RUSSIAN 
JEWRY 

,m^;™®^^°^-  ^  Speaker.  I  ask 
lu^iUmous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooniy]  may  ». 


A  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  GRAD- 
S^  SCHOOL  FOR  ADVANCED 
STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  GOVERN- 
MENT IS  NEEDED 

Mr    BENNETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ?S^ 

to  mclude  extraneous  matter 
„k'^,®^^^^^^  P">  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  r«,uest  of  the  gentl^ 
man  from  Florida  ?  bcuhc- 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BENNETT.   Mr.  Speaker.  Monday 
I  plan  to  mtroduce  a  bill  to  provide  for 

fJ^f?".^^'  m  the  DlstScrif  c" 
lumbia  to  be  known  as  the  George  WashT 

SL°?r^"**?  School  for  Advanced 
Studies.    It  would  be  a  graduate  sch^ 
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for  advanced  studies  in  American  Gov 
enunent  and  would  be  for  carefully  se- 
lected Individuals  of  outBtandlng  ability 
to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  American 
Government  in  preparation  for  public 
service  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  operate  under 
arrangements  with  George  Washington 
University  and  be  a  fitting  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  our  first  President  left  in 
his  will,  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  funds  for  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  seat  of  oiur  Government.  The 
bin  will  read: 

HJl.  — 
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A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estabUabment  at  the 
George  Washington   Graduate  School  for 
Advanced  Studies  In  American  Oovernment 
for    selected    Individuals    of    outstanding 
ability  to  pursue  advanced  studies  In  Amer- 
ican poUUcal  theory,  methods,  and  Insti- 
tutions In  preparaUon  for  pubUc  service 
with  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoMse  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembUd,  That  It  U  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  establish,  as  a  memorial  to 
George   Washington,   the  first   President   of 
the  United  States,  a  graduate  school  for  ad- 
vanced studies  In  American  Government  ( 1 ) 
emphasizing  the  study  of  the  philosophy  and 
purposes  of  American  poUtlcal  theory,  meth- 
ods,   and   InsUtutlons.    (2)    observing   rigid 
academic  standards  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
mission of  studenta  and  the  conferring  of 
degrees,  (3)  UmlUng  the  numbers  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  student  body  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  auure  the  maintenance  of  high  academic 
standards,  and  (4)  preparing  young  men  and 
women,  selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
scholastic  achievement,  quaUtles  of  leader- 
ships, and  motivation  for  public  service,  for 
disUnguished  careers  In  pubUc  service  with 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  There  U  hereby  established  within 
the  George  Washington  University,  an  inde- 
pendent, nonaectarlan  university  located  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  operating  un- 
der a  charter  granted  by  an  Act  of  Congress 
of  February  9.  1821  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol- 
ume 6.  pages  255-258,  Sixteenth  Congress 
8«»nd  session,  chapter  10)  a  graduate  school 
for  advanced  studies  in  American  Govern- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  "George  Washing- 
ton Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies' 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"school"). 

Sh:.  S.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Oommls- 
^on  on  the  Oeorge  Washington  Graduate 
Bchool  for  Advanced  Studies  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  •Commission") 
Ua  the  purpose  of  considering  and  formu- 
lating plans  for  the  design  and  construcUon 
ot  the  school. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
•Mteen  members  appointed  as  foUows: 

(1)  Blgbt  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  four  from  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  of  the  Government  and  four 
from  privata  life: 

(2)  four  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
oy  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  four  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
^ntatlves,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 

The  foiu  members  of  the  Commission  an- 
pointed  from  private  life  shall  be  selected 
from  among  dlsUngulshed  educators  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  sluUl,  in  such  man- 
ner as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  solicit  the 
submission  of  plans  for  the  design  and  con- 
•tructton  of  the  school,  and,  in  the  aelectlon 
of  siiitable  plans,  the  ConunlsBlon  ahaU  take 
into  conslderatton  the  functional  needs  of 
the  school,  together  with  Ita  purpose  as  a 
memorial  to  Oeorge  Washington. 


(d)  In  carrying  out  Ita  duties  xmder  this 
section,  the  Commission  on  the  George 
Washington  Graduate  School  for  Advanced 
Studies  shall  request  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arta 
and  the  NaUonal  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  of  Pine  Arte  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  shall 
render  such  advice  and  recommendations  at 
the  request  of  the  Commission  on  the  George 
Washington  Graduate  School  for  Advanced 
Studies. 

(e)  The  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  members 
appointed  from  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  shaU  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission  The 
members  of  the  Commission  who  are  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
•SO  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

(f)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commission 
Shall  submit  to  the  Congress  for  approval  the 
plans  selected  by  the  Commission  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  school.  The 
approval  of  the  Congress  shall  be  by  con- 
current resolution  stating  in  effect  that  It 
approves  the  action  of  the  Commiaalon  in 
the  selection  of  such  plans.  Effective  as  of 
the  date  of  the  adopUon  of  such  concurrent 
ISst  "**  Commission   shall   cease   to 

.t.®^  *..^^*  supervision  and  operation  of 
the  Institute  shall  be  vested  in  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
board ) . 

r^l^^fr  V!*^^  "*"^'  appoint  a  Chan- 
^h^,  ,  »*•  P^^'Be  Washington  Graduate 
i^  t?^l  i*^  Advanced  Studies  (hereinafter 
tS-^K  *;*v  '*'«'^<»  to  M  the  Chancellor  of 
toe  School)  to  serve  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  School  shall  I»e  re- 
srwnsible.  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision Of  the  board,  for  the  adminlstratton 
of  the  School,  and  shall  have  such  duties 
and  powers  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by 
the  board.  The  Chancellor  of  the  School 
•hall  be  compensated  for  his  services,  which 
shall  be  on  a  full-time  basis,  at  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  •26,000  per  annum,  plus  annuities 
and  other  beneflta  as  granted  to  other  faculty 
members  of  the  university. 

Sec.  e.  (a)  The  board  shall  provide  for 
toe  construction  of  toe  School  In  accordance 
with  toe  plans  for  ita  design  and  construc- 
tl«^  approved  by  the  Congress  under  section 
3(f)  of  this  Act. 

.    ^?2  Ifa  «rrylng  out  toe  purpose  set  forth 
^toe  first  secUon  of  this  Act,  toe  board 

(1)  institute  and  maintain  appropriate 
couwes  of  advanced  studies  Ui  American 
poUtlcal  toeory.  metoods.  and  institutions- 
»  i?)  ^  requiremente  for  admission  and  »'- 
tobUsh  required  standards  of  academic  pro. 
flclency  to  be  maintained  by  studenta  ad- 
mitted to  toe  School. 

(3)  fix  toe  nxmiber  of  studenta  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  School;  and 

(4)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  toe  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  toe 
compensation  of  such  professors,  associate 
professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instruc- 
tors as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section 
Such  compensation  shall  be  the  same  a^ 
that  paid  for  comparable  servloes  in  otoers 
parte  of  toe  university. 

The  Board  la  also  autoorlaed  to  provide 
appropriate  Instruction  through  visiting  lec- 
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turers,  and  to  establish,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  such  Intem-tralnee 
programs  as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  The 
Board  may  appoint  and  fix  toe  compensa- 
tion of  such  otoer  persons  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Board,  in  accordance  wito  such 
regulations  as  It  shall  prescribe,  may  grant 
appropriate  degrees  to  persons  completing  a 
course  of  study  at  toe  School. 

S«c.  7.  (a)  The  Board  shall  select  the  stu- 
denta to  be  admitted  on  fellowships  to  the 
school  from  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  received  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree and  are  found  by  the  Board  to  be  quail - 
fled  to  pursue  a  course  of  advanced  study 
offered  at  toe  school.  Upon  application  toe 
Board  may  approve  for  admission  selected 
foreign  studenta,  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum 
of  toe  student  body.  Admission  of  students 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  purposes  oJ 
this  Act  and  shall  be  subject  to  standards  of 
admission  established  for  studenta  at  com- 
parable levels  in  otoer  parte  of  the  university. 

(b)  Each  student,  other  than  a  foreign 
student,  admitted  to  toe  school  shall  sign  an 
agreement,  that,  unless  sooner  separated,  he 
will  complete  his  course  of  study  at  the 
school  and  will  accept  an  aK)olntment  and 
serve  wito  toe  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  a  position  commensurate  with  his 
education  and  training,  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  dur- 
ing the  four-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  his  course  of  study 
at  the  school.  Notolng  in  tols  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  require  the  United 
States  to  offer  a  poeiUon  to  any  individual 
who  completes  his  course  of  study  at  the 
school. 

(c)  In  any  case  in  which  an  individual 
shall  fall  to  complete  his  course  of  study  at 
the  school  or  shaU  refuse  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment and  serve  with  toe  Government 
of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  toe 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  such  individual  ahaU  be  re- 
quired to  pay  to  toe  United  States  the 
amounte  paid  by  toe  United  States  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  education  and 
training  of  such  individual  at  toe  school 
The  Board  shall  prescribe  the  terms  of  anv 
payment  to  toe  United  States  under  this  sub- 
section, but  toe  Board  may  waive  toe  fore- 
going provUions  of  this  subsection  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Board  deems  such  waiver 
to  be  appropriate  under  the  circumstances 

Skc.  8.  Attendance  at  toe  school  shall  be 
without  charge  and,  toe  United  States  shall 
furnish  to  each  student  at  toe  school  such 
books.  «uw>Ue6,  and  equipment  as  may  be 
necessary  to  his  course  of  study  and  shall 
pay  to  each  student  at  toe  school  a  monetary 
allowance  to  cover  toe  ooste  of  board  lodg- 
ings, other  Uvlng  expenses,  and  necessary 
travel,  tor  such  student  and  his  dependente 
as  may  be  required  for  toe  successful  pursuit 
and  completion  of  his  course  of  study  at  toe 
school. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Board  shaU  award  annu- 
ally four-year  scholarships  to  be  known  as 
"George  Washington  Scholarships",  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  toe  pursuit  of  courses 
of  study  in  American  poUUcal  toeory.  meth- 
ods, and  Institutions  at  toe  George  Wash- 
ington University  or  otoer  accredited  non- 
profit insUtuOons  of  higher  education  lo- 
cated witoin  toe  United  States  and  selected 
by  the  recipient  of  a  George  Washington 
Scholarship.  The  award  of  George  Wash- 
ington Scholarships  shaU  be  distributed 
annually  among  recipienta  as  follows: 

(1)  one  from  each  of  toe  several  States  of 
the  United  States, 

(2)  one  from  toe  District  of  Columbia, 

(3)  one  from  the  Oommonwealto  <rf  Puerto 
Rloo,  and 

(4)  one  from  pooMsslons  of  toe  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Board  abaU  select  toe  recipienta 
of   George   Washington   Scholarships    from 
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United  States  who 
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his  course  of  study 
*ed  by  him  and  la, 
>ard,  maintaining  a 
Qding  at  such  Instl- 


complete  toelr  high  school  educaUon  in  toe 
year  in  which  toey  are  lelected  as  recipienta 
of  such  scholarships.  j$uch  selections  shall 
be  made  solely  on  this  basis  of  abllltT  aa 
determined  by  toe  Boatu  in  such  manner  as 
It  may  deem  appropriatk 

(c)  Such  scholarshtis  shall  be  awarded 
''I^^.  .1*^°^  reclpienit*  who  agree  to  em- 
phasize toe  study  of  American  Government 
in  a  course  of  study  ikdlng  toward  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  apprdved  by  the  Board,  and 
shall  be  reapproved  anbually  in  the  discre- 
aon  of  the  Board.  ul»n  receiving  assur- 
ances satisfactory   to  k  toat   toe  recipient 

is  successfully  pursuln^  •- 

at  the  institution  sel( 
in  the  opinion  of  the 
satisfactory  academic  s 
tutlon. 

(d)  vmh  respect  toj  each  recipient  of  a 
George  Washington  Scholarship,  toe  Board 
shall  provide  for  the  payment  of  toe  custo- 

^Z^T  ?i*V*"*"''  ♦***  »"«=*>  laboratory, 
library,  healto.  infirmarr,  and  other  slmllw 

l!f?**^K*"^*'"**°'""^'T  charged,  and  shall 
pay  for  books,  supplies.  Equipment,  and  other 
^^^^^''^'^^-  'ncllnllng  board,  lodging, 
ou^^  r^J'?„*''P*"'"^-  'f^  ^«  generall/rl: 
^^^  /.^^'  successf id  pursuit  and  com- 
fi!^2P.f'  ""•  *'°""'*  ^y  **^e''  studenta  In  toe 
institution.     Such  payni^nta  may  be  made  in 

priate'"^'"'"  '^  **"*  ^T^  ""'^  *"**"  *PP~- 
t^i^L-K*?**  "«>P>ent  ofj  a  George  Washing- 
«L^°  ""^P  "'"'"  »^««  to  complete  Ws 
^.n^  ?""!  *"  '*"**?  '''"^  "<=«=«^Pt  an  ap- 
S?th^T?nuJ,°=/"^*  ^"^  ^^'^  Governmem 
Si  ?h  ^^  ^*o^^  ''^  a  position  determined 
^l^*''  ^''^'^  ^*^*^  ^"'»'  Service  CommlV- 
»nrt  t^=.^  commensurate  with  his  education 
and  training  for  a  perio*  of  time,  beeinninir 
^f-^H*"**  •"  "^  completion  of  such  <Zr^ 
f  A^  ^-  "S,"*'  ^  *^*t  during  which  he  held 
a  Oeorge  Washington  Scbolarship.  in  any 
case  in  which  such  a  raolplent  shall  fail  to 
complete  such  course  of  study,  or  shall  refuse 
to  accept  such  appointment  and  serve  wito 
^hS?"^^^*"*  °'  ">«  ^Wted  States  for  such 
S^r  nn?f  J,"^"'  **"  ■**"  ^  required  to  pay  to 
nnitL*^*®**^  ***•*  a*,ounta  paid  by  the 
United  States  under  toja  Act  wUh  nipect 

the  tenns  of  any  payment  to  the  United 
States  under  this  subsection,  but  the  Bowd 
may  waive  toe  provlslor«  of  toe  preceding 
tT.^rf>,°'=***^  subsection  in  any  c^Tn 
Which  the  Board  deems  such  waiver  to  be 
appropriate  under  toe  clrcumstencesT^ 

i.«hfS'  /"■  ^:  *<*^'»o'7  c^nmlttee  is  estab- 
lished to  advise  the  boaid  in  the  nerfonn- 

this  Act  It  shall  consist  Of  five  members  to 
be  appotated  by  the  President  of  th™?^t^ 

of  t^'«^'  "'*'  ^^  "^«  •<»^*"  »ad  consent 
^  toe  Senate.  The  flrst  i^wmbers  appoint^ 
^continue  in  office  tot  terms  (b^fumSg 
twn  ti***  "P^'^'fl^d  by  the  President)  Of  one 
the  te^'J^'^'-K*'''*  fiveiyears.  respectively 
the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by  toe 
^dent  at  the  time  of  the  appointoent 
I^nLt''^^'^''  '^^"  ^  appointed  for  terms 
to  fin  /^^  "'=*P'  "'^^  *^y  P^°a  chosen 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 

sS»,r*'^''!?  ^""^  °^  toel  member  whom  he 
Shall  succeed.  Upon  the'  expiration  of  his 
s^  uL?,^  *  member  ahall  continue  to 
^^.^  ^*^""*=*=*^'"  »»*"  t»*»e  been  ap- 
I^i?.  '^k'^**  **•"  ^'*^*  quWlfled.  The  boart 
sball  choose  a  chairman  from  among  ite 
membership  A  vacancy  ,jn  the  board  shall 
not  impair  the  right  of  th*  remaining  trust- 
ees to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  toe  board. 
Tlie  tri^tee  shall  be  compaasated  at  the  rate 

me^^*.?^^  '^•P*'^*  ^  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  board,  sad  shall  b«  naid 
actual  t«.T.llng  and  subslstance  ^U^Z 
cident  to  attending  such  mjeetlngs 
nr,^^""  '"**'■"  "*  autocrlzed  to  be  appro- 
™7t  ^  "^  *"  "»y  ^  necessary  to^r^ 
out  toe  provlBloBs  of  this  itet 


THE  LIFE  OP  AN  ARCHBISHOP 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentfe- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pkighan]  ia  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Ki^-  ^IGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arch- 
bishop Edward  P.  Hoban.  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  passed  on  to  his  eternal  reward 
ast  evening.  His  death  has  saddened 
the  hearts  of  aU  who  knew  him  and  the 
many  who  benefited  from  his  endless 
good  works.  He  was  a  great  spiritual 
and  civic  leader  whose  constant  con- 
cerns for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  human  family  embraced  everyone 
in  the  Greater  Cleveland  community 

Consecrated  coadjutor  bishop  of  Cleve- 
^d  on  January  21,  1943,  Archbishop 
Hoban  served  the  people  of  Cleveland 
for  over  23  years  as  the  spiritual  head 
of  nearly  900,000  Catholic  communi- 
cants. His  spiritual  leadership  and  his 
unbounded  concern  for  the  greater  good 
of  all  will  be  sorely  missed. 

During  Archbishop  Hoban  "s  tenure  the 
diocese  of  Cleveland  enjoyed  an  un- 
precedented growth.  Some  60  new 
panshes  were  established,  many  new 
high  schools  and  other  Institutions  were 
built  and  diocesan  facilities  expanded 
On  the  occasion  of  his  golden  jubilee  of 
ordination  in  1953.  President  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower  sent  him  a  warm  letter  of 
congratulations,  a  copy  of  which  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Th«  WHnr  HotJSK. 
Ty,^  lu,^^  »    ^<^f^i'^9ton.  D.C.,  July  1. 1953. 
The  Most  Reverend 
EtoWAHo  P.  Hoban.  S.TJJ.. 
Bishop  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dear  AacHBisHop  Hoban:  I  am  ver^  happy 
to  send  my  warm  congratulations  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  your  ordi- 
nation as  a  priest.  I  have  learned  of  your 
outetandlng  service  as  a  spiritual  leader  and 
as  an  active  participant  in  civic  affairs 

My  very  best  wishes  go  to  you  for  many 
mSkl^  continued  service  to  God   and  to 
Sincerely, 

DwicHT  D.  EisofBowm. 
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Universe  Bulletin  of  Cleveland  published 
a  souvenir  edition  in  1953,  as  part  of 
„  uf/'l?*"  ^^^^^  celebration  of  the 
archb^hop-s  ordination.  That  edition 
earned  a  feature  story  Utle  "The  Story 
of  an  Archbishop"  which  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks ; 


«»f^  K^u°f*^**^°"  ^^  Archbishop  Hobans 
88th  birthday,  last  June  27.  a  group  of 
distinguished  pubUc  officials,  business 
and  civic  leaders  of  Ohio  called  upon 
him  to  express  happy  birthday  greetings. 
A  highhght  of  that  affair  was  the  read- 
ing of  a  touching  letter  of  congratula- 
tions from  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
A  copy  of  President  Johnson's  letter  Is 
Included  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

THe  Wnrrx  HotJSB. 
TH-  «^*  «         ^asftmfffon.  June  21,  1966. 
The  Most  Reverend  Edward  F  Hokan 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear    Aschbishop    Hoban:     I    was    very 

?.!^      ?°Jf "°  ""**  •'"'»«  27  will  mark  your 
eighty-eighth  birthday. 

It  Is  with  sincere  admiration  for  your  life's 
work  toat  I  join  toose  gatoered  in  obse^ance 
Of  this  occasion  in  expressing  warm  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes. 

r»fl  J?fff  .*'^"*  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ''orks  toat  are 
reflected  in  your  long  years  of  religious  and 

soX"^"?  "*T*='  ^"  "^  '°'  y°"  »^  'bidinS 
source  of  happiness  and  satisfaction 

K\y^^  °°**  ^'"^  ^"  °°  this  special  day  and 

Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  Archbishop 
Hoban  over  the  past  years.   The  Catholic 


Thr  Stort  of  an  Arcbbisbop 

The  date  was  June  27,  1878 

Bishop    Richard    Gllmour    had    been    in 

l^T   He'hL°'°^'*%°'  Cleveland  for  six 
years      He  had  committed  himself  to  the 

?,t^?    i.°'  A?"«-»<»''  yo«a>  tor  the  priest! 

m,J^    J'"^  *^^'  ^^  ordination  classes  had 

«n^  K  ,!?  ?'°"  •""*  """^  seminarians  bom 

^.,.  /k"1  "J.  America.     The    trend   was   so 

SIS  i  t^'T'**°  ^*  '='°«e<*  *i*»  administration 

h^    ,°"l^'°*^  '22  y°"°8  men  to  the  priest- 

fn^hfn  ^^2  l^  ^'"^  '"^°  ^^  '""^  twined 
ta  the  United  States.     He  finished  his  day 

I^i«f!  '^T-''*  P"y"  **>"*  "^"^  American 
priests  would  man  toe  American  Church 

nJ^^J^^^",^^'^  ^^  P^y*""  William  and 
Bridget  C-Malley  Hoban  of  Chlcaeo  were 
rejoicing  m  the  birth  of  toelr  son.^ward 
Francis,  one  of  their  eight  children.  The 
prayerful  Bishop  Gllmour  did  not  know  that 
an  American  boy  bom  that  day  was  to  be 

S^  Tmr""  ^  ****  ^  °^  Cleveland.  Nor 
did  William  Hoban  envisage  this  future, 
although  being  a  shoemaker,  he  might  loel- 
cally  have  hoped  for  it.  The  hlerlrchy  of 
Amenc&  is  made  up  mostly  of  worklngmen's 

The  new  arrival  was  soon  carried  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Columkille  where  toe 
regenerating  waters  of  baptism  were  poured 
upon  his  head.  In  toe  same  church  the  grow- 
tog  boy  made  his  flrst  confession,  received  his 
arst  Holy  Communion,  and  was  confirmed 
fL^i^^^'^  ^*-  Co'"™kUle  parochial  school 
and  St  Ignatius  High  School  and  CoUege  in 
his  native  city.  " 

Archbishop  Patrick  AugusUne  Ffeehan  of 
Chicago  directed  him  to  St.  Mary  Seminary 
Bait  more,  for  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  At  their  completion,  the  See  of 
Chicago  had  Just  been  flUed  by  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Most  Rev.  James  Edward  QulKlev 
aa  second  archbishop  on  June  12,  1903  The 
new  Metropolitan  called  toe  ordination  class 
T^i^i*^  i^""***"-  Au^^lary  Bishop  Peter 
Jamw  Muldoon  conferred  the  subdiaconate 
and  dlaconate  on  the  candidates  and  on  July 
11  Archbishop  Qulgley  raised  toem  to  toe 
Mcred  prtestoood.  In  the  class  was  Edward 
Francis  Hoban. 

At  almost  toe  same  time,  toe  diocese  in 
nortoem  Ohio  on  toe  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
was  replenishing  the  ranks  of  ite  priesthood 
On  June  6.  1903.  the  tolrd  bishop  of  Cleve- 
land. IgnaUua  Frederick  Horstmann.  had  or- 
dained 10  prlesta  for  work  in  his  portion  of 
the  Lord's  vineyard. 

The  new  archbishop  of  Chicago  decided  to 
send  one  of  the  young  prteste  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion to  Rome  for  postgraduate  studies 
Glancing  over  toeir  scholastic  records  he 
found  one  invariably  leading  his  class  from 
high  school  through  college  and  seminary 
days,  .^d  so  it  was  that  he  dispatehed  toe 
young  Father  Hoban.  who  had  been  named 
assUtent  pastor  of  St.  Agnes  Parish,  to  toe 
Gregorian  University.  At  tols  famous  school 
he  obtained  doctorates  in  philosophy  and 
sacred  toeology  while  imbibing  the  Roman 
8i«rlt  and  developing  toat  devotion  to  toe 
Roman   Pontiff   that   has  characterti*d   his 

..^Jlf^JS^*'  •**y  "*  **"  Eternal  City,  he 
saw  the  Church  at  work.  He  became  ac- 
quainted wito  the  workers  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  who  were  gathered  ta  that 
cosmopolitan  center.  Among  these  was  toe 
distinguished  spiritual  director  of  the  North 
American  College,  Monslgnor  John  Patrick 
f^"r.  who  was  to  be  named  fourth  Bishop 
of  Cleveland  In  1909. 
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Having  successfully  completed  bis  Ronutn 
studies.  Doctor  Hoban  returned  to  Chicago 
and  assignment  to  the  staS  of  Qulgley  Pre- 
paratory Seminary.  In  1906  be  was  named 
assistant  to  the  Cblcaigo  chancellor,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  If.  Dunne,  S.TX>.  When  the  latter 
became  Bishop  of  Peoria  In  1900,  Doctor 
Hoban  succeeded  him  as  chancellor.  He  re- 
tained this  Important  post  under  Archbishop 
Oeorge  William  Mundeleln  who  succeeded 
Archbishop  Qulgley  as  Ordinary  of  Chicago 
in  1916. 

One  of  his  most  Interesting  Chancery  duties 
was  the  assistance  he  afforded  a  little  Italian 
religious  who  was  establishing  her  Mission- 
ary Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Chicago 
and  building  Me  immense  Columbus  Hos- 
pital. In  this  he  was  collaborating  with  a 
saint.  The  small  but  prodigiously  hard- 
working nun  was  Mother  Prances  Zavier 
Cabnm  who  died  in  Chicago  In  1917  and 
has  since  been  raised  to  the  honras  of  the 
altar,  the  first  American  citizen  to  be  canon- 
ized. When  Archbishop  Hoban  reads  his 
breviary  for  Dec.  22,  be  pores  over  the  life 
of  the  humble  religious  who  so  often  called 
at  his  office  for  advice  and  encouragement. 

During  his  chancellorship,  Chicago  entered 
upon  that  period  of  vibrant  expansion  that 
has  made  Church  history  In  America.  S.iar- 
Ing  In  this  was  the  busy  chancellor  whom  the 
late  great  Cardinal  Mundeleln  called  bis 
"right  hand."  In  1916  he  had  been  namtid  a 
papal  chamberlain.  Plve  years  later  cune 
his  appointment  to  the  titular  See  of  Colunla 
In  Armenia  and  auxiliary  to  the  archbishop 
of  Chicago. 

The  ancient  rites  of  consecration  were  car- 
ried out  in  a  magnificent  ceremony  in  Holy 
Name  Cathedral.  Archbishop  Mundeleln  im- 
posed bands  on  the  new  successor  of  the 
Apostles,  assisted  by  Bishop  Alexander  Mc- 
Oavlck  of  l.aCroese  and  Bishop  Thomas 
MoUoy  of  Brooklyn.  Bishop  Dunne  of 
Peoria,  who  had  been  bis  pastor  at  St. 
ColumbklUe's  and  whose  Mass  he  had  served 
as  an  altar  boy  in  that  church,  preached  the 
•ermon. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  church- 
men In  attendance  was  Bishop  Joseph 
Schrembs.  fifth  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  little 
aware  that  he  was  witnessing  the  imposition 
of  bands  on  his  immediate  successor  In  his 
northern  Ohio  See. 

Concurrently,  Bishop  Hoban  served  as 
spiritual  director  of  the  Chicago  Archdlo- 
cesan  Union  of  the  Holy  Name  Societies  and 
after  1934  as  vicar  general  of  the  archdiocese. 
In  1926  he  assumed  the  duties  of  honorary 
president  of  the  twenty-eighth  International 
Euchartstlc  Congress.  He  initiated  his  work 
In  this  remarkably  successful  demonstration 
of  American  faith  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
by  a  Journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  Holy 
Father's  appointment  of  a  papal  legate  to  the 
Congreaa. 

Pope  Pius  XI  granted  the  bishop's  request 
and  made  the  happy  choice  of  Olovanni  Car- 
dinal Bonzano  as  bis  personal  representative. 
The  splendid  ceremonies  in  Chicago  and  In 
the  nearby  Mundeleln  seminary  centered  the 
attention  of  the  Catholic  world  on  the  great 
Midwest  metropolis. 

The  neighboring  See  of  Rockford  became 
vacant  through  the  death  of  Bishop  Peter 
James  Muldoon  Oct.  8,  1937.  On  the  follow- 
ing Feb.  10,  Pope  Pius  XI  transferred  Bishop 
Hoban  to  Rockford.  He  was  installed  in  St. 
James  pro-Cathedral  by  Archbishop  Munde- 
leln May  IS.  The  impressive  ceremonies  were 
witnessed  by  28  archbishops  and  bishops  and 
a  host  of  clergy  and  laity. 

The  busy  Chicago  days  were  transferred  to 
Rockford.  the  only  change  being  In  the 
locale.  New  schools,  high  and  elementary, 
churches,  and  cliaritable  institutions  sprang 
up  under  Bishop  Hoban's  energetic  direc- 
tion. New  parishes  were  established  and 
new  religious  communities  of  men  and  wom- 
en were  lnvlt«d  into  the  diocese.  He  erected 
•  chancery   office   and   episcopal   residence. 


His  reputation  as  builder  enxd  patron  of 
education  was  well  established  before  Rome 
summoned  him  to  larger  responsibilities  in 
twWth  largest  city  in  the  United  SUtes. 

In  his  Rockford  days  he  welcomed  Pope 
Plus  xn  to  the  United  States  when  he  visited 
our  country  as  Papal  Secretary  of  State  Eu- 
genlo  Cardinal  Pacelll  in  1936.  The  year 
previous  his  interest  in  and  support  of  the 
Catholic  press  bore  fruit  in  the  founda- 
tion of  The  Rockford  Ot)server. 

Bishop  Hoban's  administration  of  Rock- 
ford so  won  the  admiration  of  the  Holy  See 
that  Pope  Plus  XI  nominated  him  to  the 
high  honor  of  Bishop  Assistant  at  the  Pon- 
tifical Throne  Nov.  26,  1937. 

It  was  on  Nov.  14,  1942,  that  Pope  Plus  XII 
named  Bishop  Hoban  Tlttilar  Bishop  of 
Lystra  and  Coadjutor  with  the  right  of 
succession  to  Archbishop  Joseph  Schrembs 
of  Cleveland.  Public  announcement  of  the 
appointment  was  made  3  days  later.  A  de- 
luge of  congratulatory  messages  assured  the 
bishop  of  a  warm  welcome  in  his  new  home. 

After  a  quiet  courtesy  call  on  Archbishop 
Schrembs  in  his  hospital  rooms,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  installation  of  the  co- 
adjutor bishop  in  St.  John  Cathedral  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Agnes,  Jan.  21,  1943.  On 
that  day  Archbishop  John  T.  McNlcoIas  of 
Cincinnati  led  the  new  bishop  to  the  episco- 
pal throne  of  Cleveland.  Archbishop 
Schrembs  had  prepared  a  warm  speech  of 
welcome  but  illness  prevented  Its  personal 
delivery.  Auxiliary  Bishop  James  A.  Mc- 
Padden  read  it  for  the  ailing  prelate. 

The  installation  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
concoiu-se  of  clergy  and  laity,  including  many 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  the  govemcv  of 
Ohio,  the  mayor  and  other  city  officials.  It 
was  the  first  in  a  number  of  gala  days  of 
which  the  bishop  was  to  be  the  center  in 
the  following  decade  that  was  to  round  out 
his  golden  years  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ. 

Bishop  Hoban  won  the  hearts  of  all  In 
bis  simple  and  sincere  announcement  that 
be  had  come  to  Cleveland  to  serve  the  priests 
and  people  and  serve  with  them  in  spreading 
Christ's  kingdom  in  this  portion  of  God's 
vineyard.  He  asked  all  to  be  bis  coadjutors 
and  helpers  in  this  noble  enterprise. 

Within  months  after  bis  arrival  In  Cleve- 
land, the  Holy  See  divided  the  diocese  over 
which  he  was  to  preside,  setting  up  a  sepa- 
rate Jurisdiction  in  Toungstown.  Bishop 
Hoban  served  as  apostolic  administrator  of 
the  new  Sec  until  July  22.  1943,  when  Bishop 
James  A.  McFadden  became  first  Bishop  of 
Toungstown.  At  impressive  ceremonies  In 
St.  Colimiba  Cathedral,  presided  over  by 
Archbishop  John  T.  McNlcolas  of  Cincin- 
nati, Bishop  Hoban  paid  rich  tribute  to  the 
new  Ordinary  who  bad  served  with  high  dis- 
tinction as  Auxlliary  Bishop  of  Cleveland  for 
10  fruitful  years. 

When  Bishop  Hoban  came  to  Cleveland  the 
sands  of  time  were  running  out  for  the  Il- 
lustrious Archbishop  Schrembs.  His  closing 
days  In  St.  John  Hospital  were  robbed  of 
loneliness  by  the  dally  visits  of  his  coadjutor 
who  always  found  time  In  his  progressively 
busy  schedule  to  spend  some  minutes  with 
the  beloved  prelate  whom  he  held  In  warm 
affection  and  esteem.  On  All  Souls  Day,  Nov. 
2,  1945,  the  angel  of  death  summoned  the 
great  Archbishop  and  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Cleveland  descended  upon  Edward  FrancU 
Hoban. 

SU  years  later.  July  13. 1961,  Bishop  Hoban 
was  given  the  personal  title  of  archbishop  by 
Pope  Pius  xn. 

In  1946  the  Holy  See  appointed  the  schol- 
arly diocesan  superintendent  of  schools.  Mon- 
slgnor  John  Raphael  Hagan.  as  auxiliary 
bishop  to  assist  Bishop  Hoban  In  his  episco- 
pal duties.  Bishop  Hagan  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Agnes  Church  May  38.  1946.  by  the  bishop, 
assisted  by  Bishop  James  A.  McFadden  of 
YoungEtown  and  Bishop  John  P.  Treacy  of 
Lacrosse.  After  a  very  short  episcopate. 
Bishop  Hagan   died  In   St.   John  Hospital, 


Sept.  38.  1946.  The  beloved  prelate  was  sin- 
cerely mourned  by  all.  He  is  Interred  in  the 
St.  John  Cathedral  crypt. 

The  next  year  Monslgnor  Floyd  Lawrence 
Begin,  vicar  general  (or  religious  and  dioc- 
esan officials,  was  named  titular  bishop  of 
Sala  and  auxiliary  bishop  of  Cleveland.  He 
was  consecrated  In  St.  Agnes  Church.  May 
1.  1947,  by  Bishop  Hoban  assisted  by  Bishop 
McFadden  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  Joseph  Mc- 
Gucken  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  amazing  growth  of  the  diocese 
prompted  the  Holy  See  to  name  a  second 
auxiliary  for  Cleveland  during  Archbishop 
Hoban's  Jubilee  year.  Monslgnor  John  J. 
Krol,  diocesan  chancellor,  was  chosen  for 
this  high  honor.  He  was  consecrated  In  the 
Cathedral  Sept.  2,  1952.  by  Archbishop  Am- 
leto  Giovanni  Clcognanl,  Apostolic  Delegate 
to  the  United  States,  assisted  by  Archbishop 
Hoban  and  Bishop  Begin. 

The  imposing  Cathedral  Square  buildings 
are  a  visible  symbol  of  Archbishop  Hoban's 
accomplishments  throughout  the  eight 
counties  which  form  the  diocese. 

He  has  ordained  181  priests,  created  39 
new  parishes,  erected  37  new  elementary 
schools  plus  new  buildings  for  two  others 
and  substantial  enlargements  for  two  more; 
founded  seven  new  high  schools  with  an 
eighth  under  construction;  provided  new 
buildings  for  three  others  plus  two  new 
Junior  high  schools. 

He  has  seen  rising  two  new  hospitals  and 
additions  for  three  others;  a  new  Merrick 
Settlement  House  building;  three  new 
homes  for  the  aged:  a  convalescent  hospital; 
two  new  social  service  bureaus,  and  two 
CYO  summer  camps.  He  brought  forth  the 
Catholic  Resettlement  Council  which  has 
helped  almost  7,000  displaced  persons  to  be- 
gin life  anew  in  the  diocese. 

He  has  opened  a  new  minor  seminary, 
and  the  150-capaclty  diocesan  retreat  house. 

Now.  at  75,  celebrating  his  Golden  Jubilee 
in  the  priesthood.  Archbishop  Hoban  rests 
on  no  laurels.  He  is  driving,  in  bis  quiet 
but  persistent  way,  for  more  vocations  to 
the  priesthood,  the  Sisterhood  and  the 
Brotherhood,  and  for  the  day  when  every 
Catholic  teen-ager  In  the  diocese  will  be  in 
a  Catholic  high  school. 


CENSORSHIP 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
vexing  problems  that  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  legislative  bodies  In  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments  has  re- 
volved around  the  censorship  or  noncen- 
sorshlp  of  movies  presented  for  public 
viewing. 

Many  types  of  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced, some  accepted — many  more 
rejected. 

It  has  long  been  held  by  many  citizens 
that  this  problem  can  best  be  resolved  by 
the  industry. 

Recently,  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  moved  a  long  way  in 
this  direction  by  adopting  a  revised  code 
of  self-regulation  of  the  motion  picture 
industry  in  the  field  of  production,  ad- 
vertising, and  the  titling  of  motion 
pictures. 

I  present  the  complete  text  of  this  new 
code  as  well  as  a  very  fine  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  September  21, 
1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did 
pay  tribute  at  this  time  to  the  new  presl- 


Svll?n!i''°"°"  tl^*^'""'  Association, 


—  — ■»,        WWM.AV      O 

Of  the  United  States 
tion,  has  taken  his 
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'fhl^^ifJl^' J!^°  **T«»  the  President 


*ath  great  distinc- 
valuable  experience 


»^j  toi^Z./  7  !._  '«»iuitoie  expenence 
and  talents  to  the  ndw  position  and  has 
shown  his  awarene^  of  the  need  for 
change  m  this  area.    I 

rJhf  T"*®"*^  ^-  ^^4^""  ^or  his  forth- 
right  statement  of  iarinciples  and  the 

ff^^H,^*^^,!^"'^''  *•»  »  better  under- 
standing  of  the  needs!  In  a  modern  world 
of  movie  making  and  distribution 

tic]2Uoi?-"^""°f'^  '"^^  ^-^  *- 
A  Gb«at  HiSTOsib  Landmakk 
Jack  J  Valentl.  pres  ient  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  lAmertca,  this  Xr^ 
noon  (September  20)  r«oelved  the  foUoXg 
message  from  Richard  F.  walsh,  presldem  of 

Employ^ :"°"''  ^"H'  °'  ^«^*^'-'  Stl^« 
tlon  l^i  ^  congratulaU  you  on  the  adop- 
tL?rtJht  H.^'^f^  ^'^f'    ThU  la  a  step  m 

biiitl  ^^^  '^"'^  that 'the  main  responsi- 
bility rests  on  parents  1»  choose  the  fllnis 
they  want  their  chUdren  to  see  or  noTto  ^^ 
This  is  where  the  respooaibiuty  belong 
By  combining  a  conttrn  for  freedom  of 

bm^«  n^  T^""  "  «B^/W  tbe  proper  ^ns?- 
bllitles   of  the  public,  iue   Code    I  beUeve 

ti^n,^^^*  *'^'*°'""=  landmark  m  the  rela-" 
^,?^,^.^  between  the  Industry  and  the 
public  it  serves.  ^^ 

"We  want  to  assist  yoil  iln  any  way  we  can 
to  make  this  system  of  scir-regulaUonlcSr 
tiniung  success.  ' 


Plftf.T.  J.  .•  .f'P^'^bek  20.-The  Motion 
^T^r,  T'}^^°''  °'  Amarlca  today  adopted 
t^lndustry's  new  Codeiof  Self-Regulation 
This  action  was  unanlnxjusly  acreed  to  hv 
the  Board  of  Dir^^tor,  a*  a  meeU^a^tSe 
Assoclauon  Tuesday.  September  20  ^  * 

a«U  for  movie  production  has  been  caroled 

the  n^~**?K"'"  ^*  ''^  ^*»«'  harmony%^^ 
the  mores  the  culture,  tht  moral  sense  and 
the  exp«:tetiona  of  our  s<«iety. "  Ja^^  Va- 

Sla^tCr^^te^d'  ^"^^  '""^'"'^  ^•<^*-«  ^^^« 

.^^"rtireir.s-j2^r-„--j-- 

S:*'subwr",''  °°  "'"iS-rtl^c^of^ow 
the  subjects  of  movies  kre  treated  on  tlw 

«,T?;-f^"P'***  ^***  ^  -Wanslon  o?  crea! 
bZJr^°!^'\  "^°"Kh  tbe  substitution^ 
broader  guidelines  In  placfe  of  the  old  Cale^ 
specific  prohibitions.  *^  ^  '"^  **'°  ^^^^ « 
The  most  significant  iniwvatlon  in  the  n^w 

f^T^  e'x^fd  '^  '-^"«t'y  >^pS- ": 

itseir  IS  to  extend  the  commitment  by  the 
fn^™*«  ^''J*'™  distributors  to  make  mSe 
toJorrnatlon  about  films  atallable  to  pai7nte 

c^T^.^    ^  """""^  P^'^'^"  «'«''  Children 

«i^^K  ^^     ^°^*     establiBhes     procedures 

C^e  AdS,7l"r?-  •'^  O'^ratlon  ^thTbl 
code  Administrator,  will  [identify  certain 
pictures  as  "Suggested  for  feature  audlen^" 
^yolLer^rr^'  ''""''''•  ^'  theaterl.'^t^a 

Co^.°!^tl°^.i^"°°  "'  ^nciples"  of  the 
code  SUtes.  "Thus  parentis  will  be  al»rted 
and  informed  so  that  they  may  decid^  fS 

^^  of'thrm."'"  %  Paniular'plcturt  bL' 
cause  Of  theme,  content  qr  treatment    will 

not  sL'^'i!"''  *^*^  '"^""^  Wiould  or  sho^S 

%^;.?J^^  ''°*   understand  or  enjo^ 

Parents  have  the  prlmwy  resDonsihiitt^; 

^^'t^y  ^.?nd"1ht„*o"^Lr^ot^e? 
entertainment  to  which  t^y  we  exp<^" 
the  code   Declaration  of  l^S^Jl«^^. 


pictures  have  a  responsibility  to  make  in- 
formation avauable  to  parents/- 
Censorship  and  classification  of  films  bv 

Much 'o,  11'!^  *°  "'^  American  tSS^ion 
Much  of  this  nation's  strength  and  putdoms 

^f '^^n'.'"^  the  premise  that  the  hua^ 
^L.^  .^*^  ^^  *^*  freedom  of  his  own 
rll^r^^;?^*,^'  declares.    "We  believe  se^ 

Oon  Of  ;hf  a"^:}'^"°'*'  *°  ^«  ^  the  tradl- 
uon  of  the  American  purpose.     This  Code 

fr'llin1'^,'^'^''^"°°'  ''"^  ""^"e  clear  thai; 

ul^T^^lZ""'^""  "'^  '^°*  '^«-  »«'-- 

'^n^roJ^ZT^Z'J^l^lT^f}on.  to  be 

i.fl'^*,,''^'''  dignity  and  values  of  human 
ih!n  >f "  "^  respected  and  upheld.  Restraint 
Shall  be  exercised  in  portraying  the  taking  of 

"Evil.   sin.   crime    and   wrong-doing   'hall 

not  be  Justified.  "umg   -naii 

"Special    restraint    shall    be    exercised    In 

I^Sh^  f"^"*'  °'  anti-soclal  acUvltles 
in  which  minors  participate  or  are  involved. 
.,.,,!       I**  *"**  protracted  acts  of  brutality 

S/^P.^^"*"^  '*°"'°'=«'  *°""'-e  ^nd  abuse,' 
shall  not  be  presented. 

m«i°;^*"'l  °,',  *^^"*'  ««P<»u«  of  the  hu- 
man body  shall  not  be  presented 

"nilclt  sex  relaUonshlps  shall  not  be  JusU- 
rJ,!!'    /°"™«t«   sex   scenes    violating   com- 

c[«Xr^n  Restraint  and  care  shaU  be  exer- 
cised m  presentations  dealing  with  sex  aber- 

.hon'*^\*'^*P^^^'  gestures  or  movements 
fhfJi  ?l  ***  presented.  Undue  profanity 
shall  not  be  permitted.  '^•^^'•j 

"Religion  shall  not  be  demeaned 

r.^'^^i','?!  *"■  ^y^bols  contemptuous  of  ra- 

^  uIS^°"t  °F  °»"oa^  groups,  shall  not 
be  used  so  as  to  Incite  hatred 

r.Zf*"'^^''^  cruelty  to  animals  shaU  not  be 

fnCmln^el^''  '"^'^  ^'''  "<>*  ^  ^^^ 

oh""^!  1°***  °'  Self-Regulation  has  been 
adopted   by  and   will  be  supported  by   S 

S  AmeHc?  ''"'  ^?."'^  Picture  Association 
of  America,  as  well  as  many  independent 
producers."  Mr.  Valentl  said  He  iSnt^ 
mlttiH\*  "''*'*  r"'  '^^"^'^  Picture  aS^«u*S? 
Ad^n.  '"'.f'l"*  by  the  Production  Oodi 
Administration  of  the  Association.  The 
P'^tf,e'^<:e  of  the  Code  Seal  is  the  only  way  Se 

the  A,i^,  ?.°***-  However,  non-membewol 
f^rV^"^*"**''  "«  ^"'ted  to  submit  flliM 
for  Code  scrutiny  and  approval  "  ^^ 

TT,^*    ?^*    *^'<'    Includes    standards    for 
movie  advertising,  as  has  been  true  ^  thl 
P<«t.    All  advertising  and  publicij  f^  So£! 
approved  pictures  must  abide  by  th^stend 
ards  of  the  Advertising  Code 

The  principles  and  standards  of  the  Pro 
ducuon  Code  are  supplement  by  toe  VoK 
lowing  standards  for  advertising 

s^nt'!hf'"K"°'''  *'***  **"  ^»^*"  °ot  misrepre- 
sent the  character  of  a  motion  picture,  nius- 
toat^ons  Shan  not  depict  an?  Ind^^^ 
undue  exposure  of  the  human  body     Adve?^ 

a^^f.  ''^°ir«l^  'e'lglon.  race^^  nau^ri 
origin  shall  not  be  used."  "-nouai 

Standards  for  tiUes  of  moUon  pictures  also 
ar^^Uicluded  In  the  revise!  code.  .^  m  tlS^ 

^e  new  provision  concerning  flUns  for 
^t^  ^'^dience.  states  that  "Tbe  XSnii^ 
^truo^  in  approving  a  picture  under  toe 
th«    U,?^  recommend  that  advertising  for 

'SuJ^t^'\  ''""^  **"*  liiformatlonal  line 
Suggested   for   mature   audiences.'     If   toe 

fnt^'^*™*^'  '°  determine.,  toe  dlstribut! 

^c^S'ct^e??  ""^^  '^'  AdverLTi'St 
♦,  J^*^^''  ^^^^  establishes  a  "MoUon  Pic- 
and  also  acts  as  an  advisory  board  on  C^ 
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i^li^"  ^^'^ftl's  program  for  broader  co- 
dfs^b^f.r**  n^i^y  *»'*^«^°  producer,  and 
of  t?e"otoer°''  '^*  °'^'  '"""'  «"'*  «^''"t°" 
M«^^  ?^*  ^°"'^  ^^^  consist  of  the  presl- 
othir°H,"'!  ^"^  "  Chairman  and  mne 
other  directors  of  the  Association;    six   ex- 

^on^'T^""!""'*^  ^^  ">«  National  Asfocm- 
tlon  <rf  Theatre  Owners;  and  four  producers 

Memiir*  ""^  ^""^  Screen  Producer  Guild 
w>?fl  ^!-.."'°'"P*"*«'    o'    the    Association 
Ii^i^  rl^.  to  adopt  the  Code  today  are 
^r'l.^'t.sts  Pictures  Corporation;  ciiuml 

In^^'^"'*^    ^^■■-     Metro-Goldwi^i-Ma^r 

^lentieto'r'^nr*  ^"*"^«  Coi^i^ratlln: 
Twentieth  Century-POx  Film  Cwtd.;  United 
Artists  Corporation;  Universal  Pictures  a 
wI4,r«'  ^'^i:*"*'  City  Studios  iS^^anS 
n™?  ^'■^-  P'^^'-es  Distributing  Corp 
Copies  Of  toe  text  of  the  CodI  may  be 
secured  by  writing  toe  MPAA,  5M  Plfto  Ave! 
nue.  New  York,  N.Y.,  10036 


CODB    OF    S«J--RECCrrATI0N-M0TI0N    PiCTUM 
ASSOCIATION     OF    AmESICA 

nf'^nL^'^l^^^^  "*  administered  by  an  Office 

There  shall  also  be  a  Director  of  the  Cort. 
for  Advmislng.  and  a  Direct  ^  Si  ^l 

to'^h^'^^"^/!  "?  •'''^ted  to  submit  pictures 
^  m^mh^^  Adniinlstrator  on  the  saie  basA 
as  members  of  the  Association. 

'*^i:f!!*™*'  '*'  ramciK.»,  or  th«  com  or 

This  revised  Code  is  designed  to  keep  in 
cl«er  harmony  wlto  the  mores,  th^  "uure 
s^leTy'!'^    """^  ^°**  "^«  expecutlon.  Of  ^; 

filMt^  oJ.^  ^^*  '^^  "^'^  completely  f ul- 
nu  ite  objectives,  which  are- 

rJ^JF"  encourage  arUsUc  expression  by  ex- 
panding creative  freedom  and 
2.  To  assure  that  toe  freedom  which  en- 

ser^^tlve  to  the  standards  of  the  larger  w- 

Censorship  is  an  odious  enterprise.  We  on- 
P«^  censorship  and  classlflcation-by-law  (ot 
u^e^r^^'  °i^^  these  restriction'^ 
under)  because  they  are  alien  to  the  A^e^ 
can  tradition  of  freedom  ^m^- 

1.  S*™°/  this  nation's  strength  and  purpose 
«f  off.       ^''^™  t***  premise  that  the  humbl^ 

^^"^P  destroys  this  freedom  of  choice 

offai^Tyrdu^*^"  '""'^*'  '"  "^^  "*"*•» 
eufdl?>!f.  ^*Kf,i^*  primary  responsibUlty  to 

T^  and' Yh  *'''*'■  '^^^  ''^"*'  *^«  ^«"'»  tbey 
read,  and  the  movies  and  otoer  entertain- 
ment to  Which  toey  are  exposed  entertain 
The  creators  of  moUon  pictures  undertake 
fnf'^^P^^''""^  ^  ^"^^  available  p«^tinem 
In-sT^""''  '""^*  "^^*'-  Pl'^t^es  Which  wm 
enable  parents  to  fulfill  toeir  function, 
t^^  'raportant  addition  is  now  being  made 
m,hnn  /"^^^^^on  already  provided  to  toe 
public  in  order  to  enable  parenu  better  to 
^^^"=b  motion  pictures  their  children 

As  part  of  toe  revised  Code,  there  Is  a  pro- 
nsion  that  producers  in  cooperation  with  th^ 
Code  Administration.  wlU  identify  certain 
pictures  as  suggested  for  mature  audiences 

Such  information  wUl  be  conveyed  by  ad- 
vertising, by  displays  at  the  toeatre  and  by 
other  means.  ' 
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Thua  parents  wlU  be  alerted  and  Infonned 
•o  tbat  they  may  decide  for  themselTes 
wbettiar  a  particular  picture  because  oX 
theme,  content  or  treatment.  wlU  b«  one 
which  their  children  should  or  abould  not 
aee,  or  may  not  understand  or  enjoy. 

We  believe  seU-restralnt,  self -regulation,  to 
be  In  the  tradition  of  the  American  purpose. 
It  U  the  American  society  meeting  its  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  the  general  weUare.  The  re- 
sults of  self-discipline  are  always  lmp«!rfect 
because  that  is  the  nature  or  all  things  mor- 
tal. But  this  Code,  and  Its  adminlstnition, 
will  make  clear  that  freedom  of  expression 
does  not  mean  toleration  ctf  license. 

The  test  of  self-restraint  .  .  .  the  rule  of 
reason  .  .  .  lies  In  the  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject for  the  screen.  The  SEAL  of  the  Motion 
Plctiu-e  Association  on  a  film  means  that  the 
picture  has  met  the  test  of  self-regulation. 

All  members  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  many  independent  producers, 
cooperate  In  this  self-regulation.  Not  all 
motion  pictures,  however,  are  submlttfd  to 
the  Production  Code  AdmliUstraUon  of  the 
MP  A.  and  the  presence  of  the  Seal  is  the  only 
way  the  public  can  know  which  pictures  have 
CMne  under  the  Code. 

We  believe  In  and  pledge  our  support  to 
these  deep  and  fundamental  values  In  a 
democratic  society: 

Freedom  of  choice  .  .  . 

The  right  of  creative  man  to  achieve  artis- 
tic excellence  .  .  . 

The  role  of  the  parent  as  the  arbiter  of 
the  family's  conduct. 

The  men  and  women  who  make  motion 
pictures  under  this  Code  value  their  social 
responsibility  as  they  value  their  creative 
skills.  The  Code,  and  all  that  Is  written  and 
UnpUed  In  it.  alms  to  strengthen  both  those 
values. 

Standards  for  production 

In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Code  to  accord  with  the  mores,  the  culture, 
and  the  moral  sense  of  our  society,  the 
principles  stated  above  and  the  following 
standards  shall  govern  the  Administrator  in 
his  consideration  of  moUon  pictures  sub- 
mitted few  Code  approval : 

The  basic  dignity  and  value  of  human  life 
«naU  be  respected  and  upheld.  Restraint 
•haU  be  exercised  in  portraying  the  taking  of 

Evil,  sin,  crime  and  wrong-doing  shall  not 
be  justified. 

Special  restraint  shaU  be  exercised  in  por- 
traying criminal  or  anU-soclal  actlvlUea  In 
which  minors  participate  or  are  involved. 

DetaUed  and  protracted  acts  of  brutality 
cruelty,  physical  violence,  torture  and  abuse' 
•hall  not  be  presented. 

Indecent  or  undue  exposure  of  the  human 
body  ahall  not  be  presented. 

midt  sex  relationships  shall  not  be  Jus- 
tmed.  Intimate  sex  scenes  violaUng  com- 
mon standards  of  decency  shall  not  be  por- 
trayed. Restraint  and  care  shall  be  exercised 
in  presentations  dealing  with  sex  abbera- 
'  nons. 

ObMxne  speech,  gestures  or  movemenU 
ahaU  not  be  presented.  Undue  profanity 
•haU  not  be  permitted. 

Religion  shall  not  be  demeaned. 

Words  or  symbols  contemptuous  of  racial 
religious  or  national  groups,  shall  not  be 
used  so  as  to  Incite  bigotry  or  hatred. 

Exeeaalve  cruelty  to  animals  shall  not  be 
portrayed  and  animals  shaU  not  be  treated 
Inhumanely. 

Standard*  for  mdvertiaing 
The  principles  of  the  Code  cover  adver- 
Oirtng  and  pubUdty  as  weU  as  production. 
There  are  times  when  their  apw:lflc  applica- 
tion to  advertldnc  may  be  different.  A  mo- 
«qn  picture  la  viewed  m  a  whole  and  may 
b*  ivagM  that  way.  It  la  the  nature  of 
advertising,    hcirever.   tbat    It   muat   select 


and  emphaslM  only  isolated  portions  and 
aspects  of  a  film.  It  thus  follows  that  what 
may  be  approprUte  in  a  motion  picture  may 
not  be  equally  appropriate  In  advertUing. 
This  must  be  taken  Into  account  In  apply- 
ing the  Code  standards  to  advertising.  Fur- 
thermore, in  application  to  advertising,  the 
principles  and  standards  of  the  Code  are 
supplemented  by  the  following  standards  for 
advertising: 

niustratlona  and  text  shall  not  misrepre- 
sent the  character  of  a  motion  pictiire. 

Illustrations  shall  not  depict  any  indecent 
or  undue  exposure  of  the  human  body. 

Advertising  demeaning  religion,  race,  or 
national  origin  shall  not  be  used. 

Cumulative  overemphasis  on  sex,  crime, 
violence  and  brutality  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

Salacious  postures  and  embraces  shall  not 
be  shown. 

Censorship  disputes  shall  not  be  exploited 
or  capitalized  upon. 

Standards  for  titles 
A  salacious,  obscene,  or  profane  title  shall 
not  be  used  on  motion  pictures. 

PaODUCTlON    CODE   EECULATIONS 

/.  Operations 

A.  Prior  to  commencement  of  production 
Of  a  motion  picture,  the  producer  shall  sub- 
mit a  shooting,  or  other,  script  to  the  Office 
of  Code  Administration.  The  Administrator 
of  the  Code  shall  Inform  the  producer  in 
confidence  whether  a  motion  picture  based 
upon  the  script  appears  to  conform  to  the 
Code.  The  final  Judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  made  only  upon  reviewing  of 
the  completed  picture. 

B.  The  completed  picture  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Code  Office  and  if  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  the  producer 
or  distributor  shall  upon  public  release  of 
the  picture  place  upon  an  introductory 
frame  of  every  print  distributed  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  United  States  the  official  Seal  of 
the  Association  with  the  word  "Approved" 
above  the  Seal,  and  below,  the  words  "Cer- 
tificate Number."  followed  by  the  number  of 
the  Certificate  of  Approval.  All  prints  bear- 
ing the  Code  Seal  shall  be  identical. 

C.  The  Administrator,  in  Issuing  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Approval,  shall  condition  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  Certificate  upon  agreement  by 
the  producer  or  dUtrlbutor  that  all  adver- 
tising and  publicity  to  be  used  for  the  pic- 
ture shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising. 

D.  The  Administrator.  In  approving  a  pic- 
ture under  the  Code,  may  recommend  that 
advertising  for  the  picture  carry  the  Infor- 
mational line  Suggested  for  Mature  Audi- 
ences. If  the  Administrator  so  determines, 
the  distributing  company  shall  carry  the  line 
Suggested  for  Mature  Audiences  in  its  adver- 
tising. The  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertising  of  aU 
such  pictures. 

E.  The  title  of  an  approved  motion  picture 
•hall  not  be  changed  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Code  for  Titles. 

F.  Nonmemtwrs  of  the  Association  may 
avau  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Office 
of  Code  AdmlnistraUon  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  members 
of  the  Association. 

G.  The  producer  or  distributor,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  Certificate  of  Approval  for  a  plc- 
t«ire,  shall  pay  to  the  Office  of  Code  Admln- 
istraUon a  fee  in  accordance  with  the  uni- 
form schedule  of  fees  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  AaaociaUon. 

'/■  Motion  Pictjire  Code  Board 
A.  A  Motion  Picture  Code  Board  is  estab- 
lished with  these  two  principal  functions: 

To  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Code 
Administrator. 

To  act  as  an  advisory  body  on  Code  mat- 
ters. 
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1.  The  Code  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
the  following: 

(a)  The  President  of  the  MoUon  Picture 
Association  of  America,  and  nine  other  di- 
rectors of  the  Association  appointed  by  the 
President: 

(b)  Six  exhibitors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  nomlnaUon  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Theatre  Owners;  and 

(c)  Potir  producers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  nomination  by  the  Screen  Pro- 
ducers Qulld. 

2.  The  President  of  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America  shall  be  Chairman  of 
the  Code  Board,  and  the  Association  shall 
provide  the  secretariat. 

3.  The  President  may  designate  not  more 
than  two  pro  tempore  members  for  each  cate- 
gory as  substitutes  for  members  unable  to 
attend  a  particular  Board  meeting  or  a  hear- 
ing. 

4.  The  presence  of  ten  members  shall  con- 
stitute »  quonun  of  the  Board  for  meetings 
and  hearings. 

5.  The  members  of  the  Board  required  to 
travel  to  attend  a  meeUng  shaU  be  reim- 
bursed for  transportation  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, which  shall  be  paid  to  them  from 
funds  of  the  Office  of  Code  Administration. 

B.  Advisory. 

The  procedures  governing  meetings  of  the 
Board  in  its  advisory  function  shall  be  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Board  shall  meet  upon  call  of  the 
Chairman  at  a  time  and  place  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

2.  Members  may  submit  suggestions  for  an 
agenda,  which  shall  be  prepared  and  circu- 
lated by  the  Chairman  in  advance  of  meet- 
ings. Upon  majority  vote,  additional  items 
may  be  submitted  and  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion at  meetings. 

3.  The  Board  through  the  Chairman  may 
request  the  presence  of  the  Code  Adminis- 
trator at  meeOngs;  may  request  oral  and 
written  reporta  from  its  distributor,  exhibitor 
and  producer  members  on  the  status  of  the 
Code;  may  call  for  advice  and  reports  upon 
others  In  a  position  to  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  and  more  efficacious  opera- 
tion of  the  system  of  self-regulaOon;  and 
may  perform  such  other  functions  of  an  ad- 
visory nature  as  may  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Code. 

C.  Appeals 

1.  Any  producer  or  distributor  whose  pic- 
ture has  not  been  approved  by  the  Code 
Administrator  may  appeal  the  decision  to  the 
Motion  Picture  Code  Board  by  filing  a  no- 
tice of  appeal  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

2.  The  procedures  governing  appeals  before 
the  Code  Board  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Board,  upon  being  called  Into 
meeUng  by  the  Chairman,  shaU  view  an 
Identical  print  of  the  picture  denied  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Approval  by  the  Code  Administra- 
tor. 

(b)  The  producer  or  the  distribute  and 
the  Code  Administrates,  <»  their  representa- 
tives, may  prasent  oral  or  written  statements 
to  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Board  shaU  decide  the  appeal  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
its  decision  shall  be  final. 

(d)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  partici- 
pate in  an  appeal  involving  a  plctiu-e  In 
which  the  member  has  a  financial  Interest. 

3.  The  jurlsdlcUon  of  the  Board  is  Ihnlted 
to  hearing  the  appeal  and  It  U  without  power 
to  change  or  amend  the  Code. 

4.  The  Code  Board,  if  it  authorise*  the 
Issuance  of  a  Certificate  of  Approval,  may  do 
so  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe. 

ADvaansiNG  code  MECUI.ATI0N8 

1.  These  regulations  are  applicable  to  all 
members  of  the  MoOon  Picture  Association 
of  America,  and  to  all  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  jnoUon  pictures  with  respect  to 
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each  picture  for  whl:fe  the  Association  ha. 
granted  Ita  Certificate  It  Appro^    ""''  ^'^ 

^  ^^I'nf"''  '"'^'"O^K  the  following   pre«. 
books;   still  photograrhs;   newspaper    m4^ 

l^Z^'i  t'ade  paper!  advertlslngrpuWlX 
copy  and  art  Intended  for  use  in  prS^k^ 

Son   n'oMnLir^''^^  "^  generard'^trt'^^! 
won  in  printed  form  or  for  theatre  use-  trail 
ers;  posters,  lobby  dlspUys.  and  ot^eT^uS^; 

Sirkn^rsrw^r=-.~ 

iKoTand^spTs   -"-  -"  -TeL^: 

?r^^H/- --^  -:sLr.o^g! 

iaHP-  ---  -"aprvl 
«te  wlfm*"*  "^^^  b.  submitted  In  dupU-' 
^^,  K       1^*  exception  of  pressbooks.  whlSi 
shall  be  submitted  In  tr  iplicate 
.*,*;, '"*"  Director  of  th  5  Code  for  Advertlsin., 

prove^o^'^Sf  ""  P^°'^^1^y  "  fea^ble  to  a^! 
prove^or   disapprove    ;he   advertising  sub- 

shlS^st^*.^*"*  °'  *'"'  ^"^"^  '°'  Advertising 
«^ti  *ff™P     Approved-  on  one  copy  of  aU 

proved-  on  one  copy  4ad  return  it  l^iL 
Company  which  subLitfcd  ".  togethe^wS 
the  reasons  for  such  disapproval-  ot    if  tA» 
Director  so  desires.  heTay'^retS^The  cojy 
with  suggestions  for  s^*-   -----  ^^^ 

rectlons  as  will  cause  It 
5.  All  pressbooks  appi 
of  the  Code  for  Advert 
prominent    place    the 
Motion  Picture  Assoclat 
word  "Approved"  shall 
•eal.    Pressbooks  shall 
Ing  notice:  , 

J'^}  advertising  in  thU  pressbook,  as  well 

,^t!?  f!  *^  *°  thereiii,  has  been  approved 
C^r.J  «  Standards  fo»  Advertising  of  I^ 

^e  ^f;f^^"'f'°°!*"  *»»«  Motion  Pic! 
ture  Association  of  Anjarica.  AU  inquires 
on  thU  procedure  maji  be  addrii««rt  tJ!: 
Director  of  Code  for  AdvLuing  mX^  p^I 
ture  Association  of  Amehca.  523  RftoAv^ 
nue.  New  York.  New  Y<^k  10036 

rJ;,^t\  ^^  ^^»  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  picture  ^M  carry  the  in- 

e^"?Sf  ™^"^"r'""  ^-  r^tLfaudU 
fn^ho.V^  Director  of  the  Code  for  Advertis- 
ing ShaU  require  this  Un*  to  apoear  in  snrh 
advertising  for  that  plctjre  m  ?^"A^tor 
may   specify     when    thTldvertJeme^ll 

r  ^t^-^^^-r^s  ?"siy^-- 

mature  audiences."  1  66="««u  lor 

InJl^^bt^n  ^""^  Compihy  whose  advertU- 
ing ha*  been  dlsapproveci  may  aoDeai  fm™ 

for%H"'*"/.°°  °'  ">«  oSleto^cJ^^t^e  ^ 
for  Advertising,  as  follows): 

It  ShaU  serve  notice  of  »nch  anneal  r».  ♦>,-, 
and  within  a  week  hold  a  hearln/ to  r,«« 

Sl^c^l^rS^^  -  P^SSib-^efn^d^tS 

wl^k^/o,^***"'  •*^<^  "*•  advertising 
without  prior  approval  may  be  brought  un  rm 
charges  before  the  Board  of  Direr  l!fr.hwS^ 
President  of  the  AssSl^      mt^  a^^' 

Of  toe  o.^!"',  the  Company  and  the  Director 
Of  the  Code  for  Advertising,  or  their  repre- 
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?f;^,^"^"-  may  present  oral  or  written 
statements.  The  Board,  by  a  majorl^ "otS 
ofthose  present,  shall  decide  the  matted  m 
expedltlourty  as  possible.  "«"cr  as 

If  the  Board  of  Directors  finds  that  the 
Company  has  used  advertising  wlSiout  or^r 

Ceniflr»Sf  *^^C«1«  to  'Old  and  revoke  the 
^itre^nH^  Of  Approval  granted  for  the  p^- 
ture  and  require  the  removal  of  the  Associa 

9   S  n""^  ""  P^""  °'  "^*  Plct,^'*'"' 
^^   u        '^mpany  shall  be  responsible  for 
^^'Satt  ^''^'^^  and^gentsUS 
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for  them  to  exercise  their  supervlsorv  roi» 
intelligently.  That  1.  about  as  mucTL  ^1 
^ne  without  incurring  the  eZoTc^. 

th^fhf*'' .f °***  "^°''*«  *  hopeful  augury 
that  the  motion  picture  Industry  Is  definitely 
coming  of  age.  Unfettered,  It  has  a  prodi- 
gious potential  both  as  art  and  as  entem^I 


changes  or  cor- 

j  be  approved. 

tJved  by  the  Director 

Ting  shall  bear  in  a 

'flcial    seal    of    the 

i  of  America.    The 

W  printed  under  the 

■(•o  carry  the  f oUow- 


IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post.  Sept 
21,  1966]  ■ 

Films  and  Fbeedom 
The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica announces  today  a  new  code  nf^w 
regulation  for  the  fl/m  pr°o^:ctrn%nduS- 
For  a  decade  the  principle  movie-makers  if 
the  country  have  operated  under  a  pr^u^ 
tlon  code  Which  gave  rather  extravagam"°o 
stUi^f  H.  ^'r"***  proprieties  and^  had  ^ 
steadily  diminishing  relation  to  the  realities 

f^T^SrtL'^''  ^""^  ^'^"<=  exp'reS 
.o»^  vaienti.  the  new  president  of  the  MPA 
seems  to  have  made  It  his  first  order  of  bSl-' 
ness  to  modernize  the  code  and  give  It^fl 
fectlve  meaning.  He  deserves  cSi^atula- 
tlons  on  the  accomplishment      ''°'^**'^*- 

of ^nt  H*^  "'^y  ^°°^  **  *^e  'novle  section 
a  e^  rttif  °/'^P^P«  to  see  that  there  1^ 
vuf^itv  f  °;^Pa»derlng  to  prurience  and 
vulgarity  1^  the  current  bill  of  fari>-  nn 
doubt  that  is  a  Shrewd  respoLe  to  what  a 

the^tT'  ^^'  °'  *^^  P"^*''  wants  Bm 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  first-rate  enter 

«  1^'°.*  ^  "  '^""'^"'y  °'  extremely  mtar 
«ting   experimentation    in   motion    nltcure 
themes   techniques  and  forms  of  eVeS 
TTie  movies  can  have  freedom  to  flowlsh  m 

S^^  TZl^'l  ^ir*  *  conslderabl^mea^ 
UM  Of  freedom  at  the  same  time  to  shock 
dU^ust  and  even  outrage  a  porUon  ^"Sfe" 

fK^,™"^**'™*^*"  ^ave  sought  to  preserve 
self  r.L'f,fH  "  ""^  embracing  \  m^^^'of 
self-regulation— a  traditional  American  an 

that  the  freedom  which  encourage  the  mut 
remain*  responsible  and  sensiuve  to^he 
standards  of  the  larger  society  "it  ^me« 

^'^S'g'rreTrt'^- -i- SI  t^^- 

^m^bLrrs^^i.-Lr.Smrfi'S 

candidly  announcing  to  the  publte  tolt  s^ 
pr^ucu  are  designed  for  adult  Tmi!^ 

ie^^^i^^^^^^  ^°*  treatment  of  sub- 
ject In  the  new  code  are,  perhaps  necessarUv 

t^'e^^^lr-  ,^^^  Provlde^'foT^Sl' 
l^\-     }^  "***•  '='■1™*  a^  wrong-dolne  shaM 

or^JT'^^"  ^^**  '^^  mlan  ^^y,S 
or  nothing,  of  course.  Propriety  bei^^ 
matter  of  taste,  there  are  bound  to  be^! 
ference  of  opinion  concerning  it.  We  shall 
l^^v^  to  see  how  the  new  cde  is  ^ms" 

M^.l^^^^  voluntary  classification  la  a  good 
J^!^  J""*'*'  "*""  Idea  than  the  maK 
Lw  l^'^VT'^'^  Classification  Insttt^lSy 
law  in  DaUas  and  recenUy  approved  therp 

1L%.^'^'^  °'  ">«  Fifth  Cl^mtCou^t^r 

^c^^T,^^**'!?  '**°**  "^  those  adulta  do  not 
wish  their  chUdrm  to  see 

puts  the  responsibility  for  protecting  chU- 
^en  where  It  belong-4n  the&  p^ente  ^d 
It  gives  parente  the  notification   n"es«^J 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

...^L  ""^"^oiis  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr    CoHELAN.  until  Tuesday    on  ac- 
count of  business  in  district 

SSS^is'in'S.'^^^'  °"  ^""'  °'  °^- 

PR«nr,?'"'     ^^'     "'^     '•^''"est     Of     Mr. 

Priedm.)  ,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
wife  of  a  member  of  his  staff 

Rto-.  Nedzi,  for  September  26  to  Octo- 
ber 5.  on  account  of  official  business!^ 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unajiimous  consent,  permission  to 

address  the  House,  followiiTg  the^. 

^^1  program  and  any  special  oXs 
M^r^"*'  entered,  was  grated  to: 

r.^^         !"•  '°'"  5  minutes,  today  and  to 

rf,!i?  ^^"^  ^'^^"'^  ^  remarks  ;j?dln° 
elude  extraneous  matter 

Qui^of  Sr°i^  Members  (at  the  re- 
Sh  fS^^-  McClory)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  theu-  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:)  exira- 

Mr.  Qrn  for  60  minutes,  today 
^r.  Glenn  Andrews,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  30  m{niif.M   n- 
Thursday.  September  29.  1966  '    ° 

n^     \^^°"*'*   ^a'  tlie  request  of  Mr 
?xShf°'  '  ''T'  '^^y-^  revlS  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


_J^j^_^Fl»o  aM  to  Include  extraneous 

remlrki""""  '"  '^«  •""'  "<"«>  "^ 
Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Tenzbr. 

(The  foUowIng  Members  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCloby)  and  to  toJlule 
extraneous  matter:)  mciuae 

Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  MizK. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGcs)  and  to  Include  Si 
traneous  matter:)  "^^-luue  ex- 

Mr.  DORN. 
Mr.  PisucM. 
Mr.  STAiAAim. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  POWELL. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAOSEH. 
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SENATE  BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 
Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  293.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estabUah- 
ment  or  a  public  college  of  arta  and  sciences 
and  a  public  community  and  vocational  col- 
lege In  the  DUtnci  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2709.  An  act  to  name  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  hospital  located  In  Clarkabxirg. 
W.  Va..  the  "Louis  A.  Johnson  Memorial  Vet- 
erans' Hospital";  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

S.  3485.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  23,  1955  (ch.  375.  69  Stat.  368) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  3704.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  the  desig- 
nation of  ElUs  Island  as  a  part  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  National  Monument  in  New  York 
City,  N.T.;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  3823.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  large 
prototype  desalting  plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  3i  of  each 
year  as  National  UNICEP  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9976.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1964. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  iJie 
following  titles: 

S.  1449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Enrlcue 
Ramon  Ducassl; 

S.  2864.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gott- 
fried Kaeatner; 

S.  2946.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mario 
V.  Machado  Espinosa;  and 

S.  3610.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibiUty  and 
deairabUlty  of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  States  of  ConnecU- 
cut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOGOS.    Mr.   Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed  until   Monday,   September  26 
1966.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  HJl.  15335.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions," approved  September  24.  1069,  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2065).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MACDONALD:  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  12643. 
A  biu  to  amend  the  Trading  With  the  Ene- 
my Act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  three 
paintings  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many in  trust  for  the  Weimar  Museum 
(Rept.  No.  2066).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1607.  An  act 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  13.  1962.  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  2067).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  8.  3460.  An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  scientiflc  and  tech- 
nological research,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2068) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


September  22,  1966 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  17911.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Biscayne  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  17912.  A  bUl  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  IntlmldaUon,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  17913.  A  biU  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  governments,  to  provide  the  States  with 
additional  financial  resources  to  Improve 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by  re- 
turning a  portion  of  the  Federal  revenue  to 
the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  ICr.  IS  LA  GARZA: 
HJt  1T914.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
Of  any  faciUty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  clvU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  17916.  A    bill    to    consolidate    water 
quality  management  and  pollution  control 
authorities  and  functions  in  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  17916.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  polar  bear  and  walrus  for  the 
purpoae  of  developing  adequate  conservation 
measures;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  17917.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion Into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interior 
and  ImnilM  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  17918.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission Into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulsu'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  17919.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission Into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with   the   original  States,  of   the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRALEY: 
H.R.  17920.  A  bUl   to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with   the   original  States,  of   the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  17921.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faclUty  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PEIGHAN: 
H.R.  17922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  17923.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  17924.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred  In   pursuing    courses   for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PUQUA: 
HJl.  17925.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   Biscayne   National   Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interibr  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  17926.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  States 
to  extend  coverage  under  their  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws  to  agricultural 
labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  17927.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  xise 
of  any  faclUty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  rtot  or  other 
violent  civil  di^urbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud^ary 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY:  ^^>^ 

HJl.  17928.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  rtot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LEGGETT: 
HJi.  17929.  A    blU   to   amend    the    act   of 
September  30,   1961    (75  Stat.  732);    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  17930.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
slsUnce  for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlu. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  17931.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  rtot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
HJl.  17932.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  preven- 
tion of  air  and  water  pollution  by  allowing 
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the  cost  of  traatBM  nt  mnrv.  ♦ *..-  ^,^    . 


the  cort  of  treatmtat  works  for  the  ab»t». 
JTz'Si*  °f  •»"«»<«  wX  polluuc^to  be  a^o^ 
tlzed  at  an  acceleigtied  rate  for  Incomrtax 
pur^:   to  the  (itomlttee  on  m"s\nd 

By  Mr.  STALB^UM- 
HJl.  17933.  A  bUllto  preserve,  protect   de- 

n^T„f    ,    """^  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  InsuUir  Affairs  "»"""  "ee 

By  Mr.  WATSON- 

of  L^  f^fnfl^'  "*  P''**^"'"  "-^vel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  ln(4rstate  or  foreiim  com- 

rt^ent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 

^^-  ^  ^  Committee  on  the  JudlcSry. 

By  Mr.  DON  Ij.  CLAUSEN-  ' 

united  States  Code  ti>  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faculty  in  In&stete  or  forelm^om! 
merce  with  intent  tTlncite  a  riot  ^  Xr 
violent  clvU  dlsturbalice,  and  f or  oth«  p^- 

HJl.     17936.  A    bill     to    Incorporate    Pop 
Inc.;  to  the  Commlt- 


Warner  Little  Scholb 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  17037.  A  bill' 
Revenue  Code  of  19 
deduct  from  gross  i 


amend  the  Internal 
to  allow  teachers  to 
ime  the  expenses  In- 


piirrari  >\. —  * — T  '"f^""=  'ne  expenses  In- 
S^airf  i:f!:ii'*«Jr"'«*«  for*^academlc 
^It  and  degree*  at  Institutions  of  higher 

t^e  Co^.fS^  includtog  certain  travelf  to 
the  Committee  on  Way»  and  Means 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

Con;f;.."f*\t  *""  t^^taWl«b  a  National 
CouncU  for  the  Hankcapped.  and  to  de- 
Clare  a  national  policy  for  the  adjustoient 
?2e  h^°.^'  "l^ablUtatl^n,  and  empf^ym^t  o^ 
the  handicapped,  with  emphasis  upon  devel- 
cn.?fii.\°'  t'^^J^^'^dlcapped  in  a  manner^  - 
nu^f^?  *°  *?*"'*  *^*™  ^  t*"^"  their  rightful 
place  in  society,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ediicatlon  and  Labor 
nv  ikjTv   111  I  n*^^^^  . -  -. 


By  Mr.  FULTON 
H.R.  17939.  A  bUl  to 


C5_  I   .  .; "*  *"  •'"ena  iiiie  H  of  the 

S^lal  Security  Act  to  ,i»ovlde  for  cost-of-liv! 

indi?"to 'Jh'^  '^^  ''1^^^''  P^yat'l*  there- 
MeaS  Comn^  ttee    on    Ways    and 


Maliaa  Ani 


EXTENSION  OE» 


of  Pennsylvania: 
•mend  title  n  of  the 


By  Mr.  HARSHA. 
HR.  17940.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 

«r^m^f ''1*'=*.°'  '^"^  »'»*'  «^«  BallrX^^ 
tirement  Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purpose- 
to^^C^nmlttee  on  Interstate  anJ^^S 

H.R.  17941.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  teacSe^to 
curr^'  \'°'^  ^°"  *^*^«  «»«  expeLL  in^ 
Sf  an^  pursuing  courses  for  acadeiSc 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel-  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  * 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY- 

HR.  17942.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  anT^ 
dvldual  may  deduct  amounts  paid  fo?  his 
higher  education,  or  for  the  higher  wTuca- 

^TtJ^  rL°'  "^  'l«P*ndents;  ^  ILcZ. 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means 

ByMr.  LOVE: 

H.R.  17943.  A  bill  to  suspend  exceot  for  fa 

cllitles  to  control  air  or  water  poUuUonto; 

investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac! 

celerated  depreclaUon  in  the  ca*e  of  certffn 

real  property;  to  the  Commltt^n  Waj^^^S 

By  Mr.  MORTON- 

si<S  VJf *i  *  ^'"  ^  P^o^l<l«  for  the  admis- 
sion  into   the  Union,   on   an   eouai    tr^ti^^ 

Tn^H^    ^  ^T*°  ^'^^  *°  the  Commiuw  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

ByMr.  TENZER- 

HR.  17945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

fatl^T^*^*  f'  "'*  *°  ""^t  the  ma^mS^ 
rate  of  percentage  depletion  to  a  rate  of  20 
percent,  and  to  impose  a  special  llmltaUon  on 
the  amount  of  the  depleUon  deduction  where 
the  proceeds  thereof  are  used  to  finance  41 
taxpayers  expansion  into  an  unrelated  fleld- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WOLFF- 
H.R.  17946.   A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
d^Tr.  '"^'^  °'  ''^*  ^  *"°^  teache„  to 
™h    f'**"  ^"^  ""=°™«  **>«  expenses  In- 
^^«n^   Pu«ulng    courses    f or  *^academlc 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain   travel-   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER- 

nr?^H°°  ,^^-  *°^^-  Concurrent  resoluUon  to 
provide    for    a    permanent    United    Nations 
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^"^"^  '°""'  *^  "»«  committee  on  For- 

By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

n.-f;^*^  ^*-  ^°"-  Concurrent  resolution  to 
l^^"^  ^  printing  Of  addltio^SSi^ 

By  Mr.  GLENN  AJJDREWS- 
Whether  he  should  ^  cex^'t^ed   eieU^or 

cStVo-nTut^s.''^  *''"  Hou-rrth^' 


PRIVATE  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 

siSrS  r^'"i°"^  r«  introduces  and 
severauy  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO- 
H.R.  17947.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  p. no 
?u^1li^'^^'"^=  ^  "»•  C^Ute^'oX^; 
By  Mr.  BENNETT- 

Miller,  to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BOLAND:  ^^-y. 

HJl.  17949.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eiin  ««h 
Ju^c^a^"''^*'^-  **>  ">«  CoSt^^o^*^^ 

HJl  %^-  f  K^^^  °'  Oklahoma: 
HJl.  17950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HR.  17951.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  sur- 

^e"L^^-  °^   ^""^"^  •»•  Boel^r!^ 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  17952.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Delfla 

JudfclarT""''    *"    "**   """^'"^    '^    "»^ 
ByMr.  TUNNKY: 
HJl.  17063.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Daniel 
Marin   Macias;    to   the    Committee    on    toe 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


:  QTersary 

REMARKS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

or  mew  Toas 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RiiPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sept^ber  22. 1966 
Mr.  POWELL.    Mrl  Speaker  on  s«»n. 

wi^n'   ?\    ''''•   t^I^SSfic   O?  gS 

was  procUiimed.  On  this  sixth  anniver- 
sary Of  the  reemergeace  of  Mall,  i  wish 
to  extend  warm  greetings  to  His  Excel- 
lency Modlbo  Keita,  President  of  the  ?e. 
PubUc  of  Mali,  and  to  His  ExceHency 
?^°Vfsa„Leo  Keito,  Mali's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  w«»i»uor 

fh?/tK°"^'  I  should  kasten  to  point  out 
that  the  people  of  Mafl  have  a  rich  cul- 
tural  heritage  of  whith  they  are  Justly 

S"w^.t  *^*!?  »«»^  *0  a  large  portion 
of  what  were  the  old  empires  of  Mall  and 


Songhai  between  the  11th  and  14th  cen- 
tunes,  respectively. 

Like  most  of  the  other  newly  Inde- 
pendent states.  MaU  Is  waging  a  deter- 
mined struggle  to  bring  to  her  people  the 
n^H^  K  ^^^  ^"^""^  technK^I 
^m^^u°\'^^^°^-  Various  economic 
d^cu^ties  have  confronted  the  country 

t^H  K?  /*  ^''^'^  indication  that  the 
leadership  in  Mali  is  determined  to  over- 
come  t2iem.  The  country  is  primarily 
agricultural,  depending  largely  on^! 
nuts.  rice,  and  cotton  for  export  tr^e 
Fish  and  cattle  are  playing  an  ever-Tn- 

h^^^^  J°^^;  "^^  ^^  °""ook  is  getting 
brighter  for  Increased  cattle  production 

in  ^^^^^^i^®.*^^""*'^  ^  self-sufficient 
in  food  production,  and  the  people  can 
afford  to  concentrate  on  increasing  other 
agricultural  production 

«i  J^K  ^«*^  ^^^  ^"^  attempted  to  as- 
fmL,^®^  ^*^*?  *****'«  *"  stabUizing  and 
improving  their  country's  economy  To 
those  ends,  we  have  extended  technical 
assistance  and  modest  sums  through  our 


development  loans  and  grants.   Through 

nSK*"°"  V^  UN-  agencies.  1^ 
neighbors,  and  foreign  assistance.  Mali 
Should  once  again  reach  the  heights  of 

«f  i^''?/"^"!''^**'^  *^«  ancient  empires 
of  MaU  and  Songhai  once  scaled  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  day  will  arrive  soon 


Fino 


Ciril 


Introdnces    Bill   To   Anend 
Ri«kb  Law  To  Cwb  Riots 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   Krw    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 

rJ^I^J^  ^'  Speaker,  now  that  the 
proposed  civfl  rights  legislation  is  dead 
for  this  session  of  Congress.  I  think  we 
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ought  to  make  sure  that  the  antlrlot 
provision  of  that  bill  becomes  law  by 
passing  a  separate  bill. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  the  anti- 
riot  section  of  the  civil  rights  bill  as  a 
separate  biU.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
pass  it,  so  as  to  put  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  work  repressing 
instead  of  inciting  riots. 


Vs.  Sports  Ambassador 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP   PUINSTLVANIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22. 1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Boston  Celtics  appear  at  the  Farm  Show 
Arena  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  Saturday 
night  of  this  week  against  the  Philadel- 
phia 76'er8  in  a  National  Basketball 
Association  exhibition  game,  they  will 
place  on  display  not  only  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  ball  handlers  the  game  has 
ever  known,  but  also  a  sports  ambassador 
whose  contributions  in  the  interests  of 
Latin  American  harmony  merit  national 
recognition. 

Sam  Jones,  whose  finesse  on  the 
court  provides  exciting  afternoons  for 
television  sports  fans,  has  also  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  diplomat  of  note. 
During  the  past  summer  he  visited  Pan- 
ama, Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras  on  a 
goodwill  trip  featuring  sports  talks  and 
basketball  exhibitions.  He  met  with 
Government  officials,  students,  and  the 
general  public  in  pan-America,  and  his 
deep  affection  for  our  neighbors  in  those 
countries  was  as  much  in  evidence  as  his 
dazzling  basketball  play. 

Reports  from  the  countries  visited  are 
glowing  testimony  to  the  universal  pop- 
ularity of  an  American  athlete  who  is 
also  a  dedicated  humanitarian.  The 
trip  was  sponsored  by  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  at  no  cost  whatsoever  to  the  UJ3. 
Government  or  to  the  countries  involved. 

Mr.  Jones  is  far  more  than  a  brilliant 
athlete.  He  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  five 
children,  but  they  still  find-  time  to  help 
other  yoiingsters  wherever  possible.  By 
bringing  high  school  graduates  who  are 
good  students  and  good  athletes  to  the 
attention  of  various  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  they  have  personally 
helped  more  than  50  boys — who  other- 
wise would  hardly  have  been  able  to  con- 
tinue their  education — to  enter  college. 

Newspapers  in  Central  America  de- 
voted generous  space  to  the  Sam  Jones 
visit.  On  his  return  to  tills  country  he 
said  that  he  felt  like  Wilt  Chamberlain 
when  he  played  against  the  San  Bias 
Indians,  none  of  whose  players  is  more 
than  5  feet  in  height.  What  Sam  did 
not  say  was  apparent  in  the  reception 
wherever  he  went.  Because  of  his  warm 
personality  and  exemplary  conduct,  he 
was  looked  up  to  by  everyone  and  pre- 
sented Just  the  image  America  needs  to 
create. 


I  would  hope  that  other  companies 
with  operations  in  foreign  lands  will  fol- 
low the  example  of  United  Fruit  to  give 
friends  abroad  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  meet  popular  athlete  heroes  like 
America's  own  Sam  Jones. 


Disclosures  of  die  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASUIMCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22. 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
disclosures  which  I  have  been  enumerat- 
ing about  huge  Government  spending 
and  the  basis  of  the  spiraling  high  cost 
of  living  are  now  conceded  by  President 
Johnson.  His  recent  statements  con- 
firm what  I  have  said  for  a  long  time; 
namely,  that  a  serious  problem  exists 
and  that  the  urgency  in  providing  a 
solution  should  not  be  delayed  until 
after  the  forthcoming  November  election. 

The  President,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
has  dealt  with  the  political  aspects  of 
the  problem,  but  not  the  problem  Itself. 
The  President  recommends  elimination 
of  the  7-percent  incentive  on  de- 
preciation and  likewise  accelerated  de- 
preciation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  such  cool- 
ing of  the  economy  by  a  damper  on  new 
plant  and  machinery  expansion  under 
President  Johnson's  proposal  would  not 
be  effective  for  a  year  or  two.  By  that 
time,  it  may  desirable  to  stimulate  the 
economy.    Who  knows? 

The  problem  which  the  administration 
should  face  up  to  is  excessive  domestic 
Government  spending. 

Hereinafter,  let  me  recite  a  few  facts 
which  I  have  come  across  here  and  there 
bearing  on  this  and  other  situations — 
all  of  which  are  indications  of  the  cause 
and  effect  of  imwise  economic  spending 
and  unsound  policies.  Here  are  a  few 
examples: 

CASK     I IfONXT     SUPTLT    KXPAMDS    TOO    FACT 

The  U.S.  money  supply  increased  by 
270  percent  between  1939  and  1959.  In- 
dustrial production  during  this  period 
was  up  177  percent,  but  could  not  keep 
up  because  the  Government  of  late  has 
been  pumping  nonproductive  money  into 
the  economy.  Deficit  financing,  easy 
credit,  outright  creation  of  new  cur- 
rency— all  these  recent  Government  pol- 
icies have  infiated  the  currency  supply 
without  adding  any  production  of  goods 
or  services. 

CAS«  n raiCE  ANB  WAGE  CONTROL  PLANS 

According  to  columnist  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano,  the  White  House  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  has  already  drafted  reg- 
ulations and  blueprints  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  wage  and  price  control  legisla- 
tion. 

CASK  m tr.S.  COUJ  SUPPLY 

According  to  the  September  15  Wall 
Street  Journal.  France  more  than  dou- 


bled its  purchases  of  XJB.  gold  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  and  the  drain  on  the  Treas- 
U17  for  domestic  use  also  mounted. 

CASK  IV — SBOKT-nOM  MONKT  MABKKT 

The  Treasury  had  to  pay  a  record 
5.926  percent  on  its  latest  6-month  bor- 
rowing and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks  offered  6.2  percent  on  a  $650  mil- 
lion issue  of  new  1-year  bonds. 

CASK  V rZDKSAL  SUBSIDIES 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  has 
announced  awards  to  eight  novelists, 
five  poets,  and  a  Journalist.  Each  is  be- 
ing given  110,000  in  Federal  money  and 
has  no  coimection  with  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. On  the  contrary,  several  of  the 
recipients  have  already  published  suc- 
cessful books. 

CASK  VI CONSTRUCTION  OF  DKTENSK  BARGES 

A  Hong  Kong  dockyard  with  strong 
ties  to  Red  China  has  built — at  a  big 
profit — barges  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  use  in  Vietnam  an  article 
states  in  the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune  of  September  18. 

CASK  VH TOTAL  NATION'S  DKBTS 

The  Nation's  debt,  private  and  Gov- 
ernment, now  stands  at  about  $1,300 
billion,  Barry  Goldwater  said  In  a  New 
Mexico  speech.  He  said  the  Nation's 
overall  assets  amount  to  $1,400  billion 
and  that  spending  and  borrowing  in 
business  means  bankruptcy,  and  that  the 
Johnson  administration  does  not  imder- 
stand  that  Federal  spending  is  the  cause 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  inflation. 


Schmidliaaser  Liads  Cora  ladastry 
Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  aimouncement  that  the  Com 
Industries  Research  Foimdatlon  was 
changing  Its  name  to  the  Com  Refiners 
Association  was  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment of  policy  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House.  The  association,  which  repre- 
sents the  com  refining  industry — pro- 
ducers of  com  starch,  suger,  sirup,  oil, 
and  hull  and  gluten  livestock  feeds — has 
gone  on  record  as  recognizing  the  re- 
sponsibility owed  to  the  farmer  by  the 
industry  and  proposes  the  adoption  of 
programs  to  increase  public  understand- 
ing of  the  Job  being  done  by  our  farmers. 

The  Hublnger  Co.,  a  member  of  the 
Com  Refiners  Association,  is  located  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  my  district,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  them  and  the 
other  member  companies  for  a  most 
progressive  and  enlightened  attitude. 

More  than  ever,  the  fanner  needs  pub- 
lic understanding  of  his  problems  and 
public  support.  The  amazing  productive 
capability  of  American  agriciilture  has 
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allowed  the  developi[ient  of  prosperity  in 
this  country  unmaflched  in  the  history 
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of  the  world.    But  this  productive  ca 
pacity  may  be  threatened  by  public  in- 
difference to  the  fa:-mers'  need  to  earn 

-HoI^kI'*^®-  "is;  vital  in  the  years 
ahead  that  no  such  threat  be  allowed  to 
materialize.  The  /^erican  farmer  is 
going  to  be  called  ui>«n  to  devote  all  his 

fn.rl^c.^"''.^''^^"^**'  "°*  o"ly  to  meet 
i^c,c?1^..^°'"-^"'=  ^'"^"d,  but  also  to 
assist  in  the  war  aj  tinst  starvation  in 
tne  rest  of  the  hungrjr  world. 
We  must  have  piagrams  that  effec- 

S  »n^*  *^  ^^"^^  *"  "meeting  this 
goal  and  these  programs  must  be  under- 
^°rtl^  Hl^  PublicTat  large  and  sup- 
S?^^,^.'^^?-  Programs  such  as  that 
promulgated  by  the  (torn  Refiners  Asso- 
Sf.w  K,^"  ^°.  '"  ^  developing  Just 
Th^r^^'^K"^  understanding  and  supiirt. 
I  hope  their  effort  wUl  serve  as  an  ex- 

«^.  if^  "^^"^  Industries  dependent  on 
agriculture  and  on  the  skills  and  hard 
work  of  the  America^  farmer 


Statement  by  Senatorl  Nelson,  Sabmitted 
to  the  House  NatnnJ  Resoorces  and 
Power  Snbcommitttjo  at  a  Hearing  in 
MUwankec,  September  16,  1966 
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EXTENSION  Ol(  I  REMARKS 

HON.  LYNN  E. 

or  wisco^iN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE^PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septer^er  22. 1966 

Wt.STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sena- 
tor Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  has 
been  doing  battle  with  pollution  long  be- 

fulV  ^°^  ^.^  ferventanbrace  accorded 
fashionable  Issues,  liie  dedication  to 
preserving  the  country's  natural  re- 
f^i^  rL^*  o^  ^"  distinguished  his  first 
term  in  the  Senate  was  equally  percepti- 
ble during  his  service  as  a  State  legislator 
and  as  Wisconsin's  Governor 

In  recent  years  the  tountry  has  been 
Inundated  by  a  spate  of  dissertations  on 
the  threat  of  polluUo«i.  most  of  them 
offering  warmed-up  antidotes  in  a  stale 
and  repetitive  idiom.  However,  Senator 
Nelson's  well  of  ideas  has  not  run  dry- 
to  the  89th  Congress  he  has  authored  an 
Imagliiative  package  of  seven  bills  to 
meet  the  poUutioncrisiai  The  provisions 
pi  those  measures  were  lucidly  described 
to  a  statement  Senator  Nelson  presented 
on  September  16  to  heartogs  held  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  in  Milwaukee.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senator's  cogent  an- 

fii^f^c  w""^  V^""  pollution  problems 
facing  Wisconsin  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  from  all  pprts  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  statement  foJIows: 

^^^^  BT  S^ATOK  NnLcN  SUBMriTKD  TO 

THK  HousK  Natural  RKsitrRCKs  and  Powkr 

SUBCOMMm-K    AT    A    Hi^W»,0    IN    MlLWAU- 

KEE,  September  16,  1966 

Sn^A^E*"^*"'  ^  **^*  l*°  welcome  your 
Sub-comnuttee  to  MUwauiiee  and  congrltu- 

««/- "Al*'*^^^^  y^"'  continuing  inrestt- 
gauon  of  the  naUon-a  sertow  water  ioUu«on 


problems  Into  thU  lovely  state  oX  ours  which 
reJ^u^r**"'^*  "^'^  '**  irreplaccab"  wa^ 

^nL"'^  l*^""*  welcome  you  with  the  assur- 
ance  that   In   Wisconsin   you   wm    be   «ur 
rounded  by  sparkling  blue,  clear  fresTwa^r 
flt  for  drinking,  flshing.  bathing  anJa  twe 
variety  of  recreational  acUvlUel.     CertaTnly 

fre.h  T/  "'"*  '^^^'^  »^**  ^"  true.  S^e 
fresh  water  resources  of  Wisconsin  have 
P  ayed  a  major  role  In  the  develop^  of  ite 

^Jnl^L^rT':  ^'"'^  ""''"'  P'^y  ^  extremely 
significant  role  In  the  continued  growth  and 
•tevelopment  of  the  state  as  one  of  the  «eat 
recreational  centers  of  the  nation  ^ 

you°rhJt"vifr.**K°'^''»  y°^  ^  «"»«*  ln'°nn 
you    that    throughout   our   state   our   fresh 

^ll^tlor'w;;^.  r"  ^^^^^'y  threatene^^; 
pollution  which  Is  increasing  steadily  de- 
sp  te  a  long  continuing  anu-^uutlon  cami 

^ew  a^UonrLk^n.  ''"'  "^'^  -"^«  »-'«*■ 
I  wish  there  were  time  for  the  Snh  /.r.,., 

S>TM^ilTauTee^"f.™"f-  ^^-^«r^P^e""or 
uuc  aauwaukee  Journal  recently  toured  Wis- 

s^^J?.*'''*.'*^""*''"'^  *°  **»«  reading  pubUc  a 

in  almost  every  section  of  the  state     nm^V, 

I*t  me  take  you  on  a  quick  tour  nt  th- 
map  Of  Wisconsin  and  ouui^e  for  you  Se 
manner  m  which  pollution  of  otu-  fre^  wa^ 
resources  U  virtually  strangll^  wSomm 

HlS  He^^^n;^    -i-p^l^r^g 
^erth^^Sf'  "-«  -e  -"--- 

whl^hT^r  %  "^""'^^  •cenlc'^lv^sy'buf 

^^ludine^?*H°'^  **"  "^''y  developments 
including   the   destruction    of    narts   of    itl 

on  oul  V  ^'''°'^"  ^'^  cot?Se  owne'i? 
On  our  far  northern  boundary    Lake  Su 
perlor,  th,  last  pure  lake  left  In  the  Oreai 

^unH,  ?f"^  pollution.  The  Superior  CUy 
Council  U  very  concerned  about  pollution  of 
the  Duiuth-superlor  harbor  whTch  com« 
from  inadequately  treated  munlc^Jal  s^* 
age,  tadustrial  wastes,  shipboard  d^aTJL 
and  a  variety  of  other  pollutants  coming 
from  a  number  of  commGnlu«in  wK! 
rtn  and  Minnesota.  Lake  SuperiOT  aU^  to 
being   polluted    by   tacomte   pllaU   on   thi 

Tbe  pouutlon  at  the  western  end  of  Lake 
thT""'.""  it  "•'K'^'ng  to  spread  In   curr^t! 

threat  to  the  Apostle  Islands  region  which 
we  hope  to  establish  as  a  nation^  Vrcrw- 
Sun.rZ^i    ^!*>°"K»>  «>•  problem  In  iSe 

aS^H^  ""^  ^  "'"*=*'  "  elsewhere.  U  is 
a  dramatic  case  because  It  Is  one  place  wherl 
we  could  save  a  lake-one  of  the  largest  and 
purest  lakes  Ui  the  world-lf  we  were  t^rnc^^ 
quickly  and  dectelvely.  *°  "'"" 

lal^^s  "of°^t,f.^'"'**'"l*'**'"'°  '^  inland 
lakes    of  which  we  have  more  than  8  000 

^^.^^*V^  ^'  complei  pollution  prob- 
of^h.  1*  V     ^*7  considerably  with  the  size 

Which  h""'  '"''*  ""*  *"*8««  °'  development 
Which  has  occurred  along  its  shores.    Many 

^n»^  .It*"**  *"  n°''  *!"«>*  completely 
liSf^  .''"v  "^i^e^-  «*ny  of  them  with 
f^J^th '"''"» '^^'•'^   discharge   their   wastes 

of  unwise  subdividing  policies  which  have 
cut  down  the  trees  along  their  shore,  and 
caused  serious  erosion  and  sliuaon     As  a 
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result,  hundreds  of  these  beautiful  Northern 
Wisconsin  lakes  already  are  suffering  from 
cloudy  water,  excessive  weed  and  aleae 
growth,   scum   and   undesirable   odors,    and 

^  .1,'^",*  ?'  I'^l^lng.  »>oatlng  and  fishing 
is  seriously  Impaired.    As  time  goes  by  aN 

S^at.""^  *"  Wisconsin  faces  this  Lme 

On  our  Eastern  border  we  have  a  pollu- 
tion crisis  Of  national  significance  develop- 
ing You  are  familiar  with  the  extremely 
serious  pollution  problems  m  southernTake 
KUchlgan  Where  the  Public  Health  Service 
t^irh  w?""'''^*?.  catastrophic  pollution 
?hu  «,r  "«  »°ld.  may  never  be  corrected. 

un  aio^''  ^■^°^l^  "PP*^"  ^  ^  extending 
up  along  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  of 
Wisconsin.     Some  of  the  same  dense  aleae 

of  Lake  Michigan  Is  now  showing  up  off  our 
Wisconsin  shoreline.  All  alon|  our  L^ke 
Michigan  Shore  the  lake  is  being  polltteS 

fnT;.M^'"^"'-**''y  *«^*^  municipal  sewage 
Industrial  wastes,  and  the  dumping  of  sew- 

^hfA-^'"''^'  '*^"'*  *nd  °'l  "-om  commercial 
in  the  M^J  Pv'°'"*"  *"  especially  serious 
^f  l^L  l^Ji"""*  "^^  *n1  I  "s^e  much 
of  your  hearing  today  will  be  devoted  to 
studying  Milwaukee's  grave  pollution  prob! 

As  you  progress  up  the  Lake  Mlchliran 
shoreline,  the  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan  de^ 
creases  but  you  encounter  new  and  fquaHy 
serious  problems  In  Green  Bay.  This  te  one 
of  the  great  recreational  waters  In  the  na! 
nn  ";>,.  P^'  County  Peninsula,  bounded 
»«.  K  "^^^  "y  ^*«  Michigan  and  on  the 
west  by  Green  Bay  is  a  nationwide  recrea! 

r^nr?*!'*^-  ^""^  "'**  °'  a  multl-mllllon  S; 

irZ.^^"^^!  """^  *  1**^*^  for  yacht^en 
irom  all  over  the  country. 

Pollution  Is  slowly  but  steadily  fllline  this 
once  beautiful  bay  and  In  time  it  wiu  de! 
stroy  the  bay  Itself  and  this  ^eat  recre^I 
tlonal  industry.  The  poUuOon  orlefnatei 
primarily  from  Industrie  and  coi^unltteJ 
along  the  rivers  which  drain  into  G^n  Bav 
prlmaruy  the  Peshtlgo,  the  Oc«itoTnd  the 
Pox  Rivers.  Because  of  this  torrenVc^  poUu 
at°Sie'?IJtv'"i'?.'™"  ***  ^°^  River.  be^ach« 
^o«  th  ^o°/  °^'^''  ^^y  !»»'«  l>een  closed  for 
S^^f.  ^°  ^^  ^^^'-  Scientific  studies  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  show  that  the  mUu! 

i^rro''?^ii'^  """""^K  northwart  u^^; 
^^uT^  Peninsula  at  the  rate  of  at  lem 

inm^at;  tSi^f  h  °^^^  """^  '•«°'-*  operator 
Of  nonnffn,^  .      "  advance  of  this  dark  cloud 
of  pollution  te  even  more  rapid  than  that. 
Upstream  on  the  Pox  River,  Wteconsln  te 

thrnftinn '^  r:  °'  *^"  '^^  inland  S  In 
the  nation— Lake  Winnebago— an  extremelv 
valuable  recreational  resox^^n  a  deS 
populated  section  of  our  state.  Lake  WlMe- 
bago  also  te  seriously  threatened  by  poilu^oa 
from  cottages  along  the  shore  and  fJom 
drainage  from  the  fields  and  farms  along  iS 

citl''  „?*»/!.'?'*'  **'  southern  Wteconsm,  the 
otv5,^*'*"°''  1"  nationally  famous  as  a 
city  Of  four  lakes  with  our  state  capltol  and 
our  sut*  university  centered  In  the^mrdstof 
thte  water-wonderland.  The  Madison  lakes 
are  also  seriously  threatened  by  i^UuUon 
^un^t  f  "P'"!!  •^'"^  problems  Which  face 
~!f  H,  '\^*^  ""  ''**'"y  populated  areas.  Dl- 
rtlf,^^^  *^^"  °^  municipal  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  no  longer  flow  Into  the  Madl- 
»on  lakes,  but  these  waters  continue  to  de- 
^l^l  Z  ^^'^  *  ™*11  amount  of  sewage 
rt  v*r  "J^TV  ""**  """^^  m  »»ovLgh  a  smTu 
rtJl?„.  "^/r"^  storm-water  run-off,  the 
UkP^?.*l^  fertilizers  and  pesticides  in  the 
JtlL  f  li""°n  and  erosion.  The  waters  of 
J^T.  ^^.?  *"*  becoming  increasingly  dirty 
bfe  f^^hf  ."S**  ^*  municipalities  reSponMl 

^^i^J^l'*^/"*'  "  **""*=»1»  *«  cope  with 
aigae  growth  and  scum. 
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A  lake  facing  even  more  serioas  problems 
Is  Lake  Koehkonong  in  South  Central  Wis- 
consin. 

I  could  go  on  endlessly  but  the  story  Is  the 
same  almost  everywhere.  The  fresh  water 
assets  of  Wisconsin  are  slowly,  systematically 
being  destroyed. 

I  Bon't  think  I  need  explain  what  a  catas- 
trophe It  would  be  U  this  trend  were  to  con- 
tinue and  if  these  fresh  water  assets  were,  in 
fact,  to  be  ruined  by  pollution.  It  would  be 
an  economic  disaster,  It  would  be  an  aes- 
thetic disgrace,  it  would  represent  one  of  the 
greatest  failures  Imaginable  for  our  system 
of  representative  government. 

The  question  which  this  Sub-committee 
will  want  to  consider  Is:  What  can  we  do 
about  this  pollution  crisis? 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  is  to  admit 
that,  as  things  stand  today,  we  are  losing  the 
war  against  pollution  in  Wisconsin,  Just  as 
we  are  in  most  parts  of  the  nation.  Tou 
probably  will  be  hearing  outbursts  of  civic 
pride  to  the  effect  that  Wisconsin  has  one  of 
the  oldest  and  finest  water  pollution  control 
systems  in  the  nation,  dating  back  40  years. 
I  suppose  you  should  give  some  consideration 
to  these  accomplishments  of  the  past.  It  is 
true  that  our  state  moved  early  and  rather 
vigorously  to  deal  with  the  pollution  prob- 
lem. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  on  the  pollution  crisis  In  Wis- 
consin are  found  In  the  soiled  rivers  and 
suffocating  lakes  rather  than  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  agencies  which  tend  to 
count  victories  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
orders  Issued  rather  than  In  actual  water 
quality. 

If  Wisconsin  were  winning  its  war  agiUnst 
pollution  we  would  not  be  confronted  with 
reports  such  as  that  recently  issued  by  the 
Southeastern  Wisconsin  Regional  Planning 
Commlaston.^This  repcna,  as  summarized  by 
the  Ullwaukee  Journal  news  story  of  August 
18  said: 

"Southeast  Wisconsin  has  all  but  converted 
the  vast  majority  of  its  745  miles  of  rivers 
and  streams  into  open  sewers.  If  present 
trends  continue  the  Job  can  be  finished  with 
minor  exceptions  by  1990  .  .  .  Not  one  of  the 
12  major  river  basins  was  generally  fit  for 
-partial  body  contact  such  as  fishing  or  wad- 
ing .  .  .  One  sample  of  the  Pewaukee  River 
turned  up  3,000,000  collform  bacteria  In  100 
onlllUlters  of  water." 

In  cooxmenting  on  this  report  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  stated  In  an  editorial  on 
August  18: 

The  trouble  with  past  efforts  against 
water  pollution  has  been  partly  one  of  em- 
phasis. Agencies  such  as  the  State  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Pollution  .  .  .  have  concen- 
trated on  slowly  forcing  treatment  plants  to 
Improve  their  standards.  This  is  essential 
but  It  isn't  enough  if  i>ollutlon  from  other 
sources  Is  ignored — the  overfiow  from  com- 
bined city  sewer  systems,  the  run-off  from 
farmland  and  from  city  streets,  the  weeping 
of  septic  tanks  located  In  insuitable  soils,  the 
wash  of  rubbish  from  flood  plains.  Wiscon- 
sin's past  anti-pollution  drive  has  been  un- 
dermanned, underfinanced  and  overstretched 
.  .  .  What  is  needed  is  a  total  approach  to 
unclean  water,  one  which  considers  rivers, 
streams,  lakes  and  ground  water  and  all  the 
untidy  land  habits  of  man  which  threaten 
their  quality." 

This  la  essentially  what  I  have  been  saying, 
although  it  has  taken  me  more  words  to  say 
the  same  thing,  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
We  must  organize  in  Wisconsin — and 
throughout  the  nation — a  co-ordinated,  all- 
out  emergency  campcdgn  to  save  our  fresh 
water  assets,  and  this  campaign  must  in- 
volve individual  citizens,  private  Industry,  lo- 
cal government,  state  government.  Interstate 
commissions  and  the  federal  government, 
c  Tou  may  encounter  an  attitude  In  our 
■tate  which  seems  to  say,  "Leave  us  alone. 


we  have  been  working  on  this  problem  a  long 
time  and  we  can  handle  it  beet  by  ourselves." 

The  filth  In  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Wis- 
consin should  be  enough  to  brush  aside  any 
such  attitude.  You  may  also  hear  claims 
to  the  effect  that  "99.9  percent  of  our  sew- 
age" Is  subjected  to  treatment.  This  may 
fool  some  people  but  I  am  sure  it  will  not 
Impress  people  such  as  you  who  know  that 
the  statement  by  Itself  is  meaningless.  What 
counts  Is  the  quality  of  treatment  and  the 
actual  quality  of  the  waters  where  these 
treated  wastes  are  discharged. 

I  do  think  that  the  press  and  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  are  alert  to  the  pollution  crisis 
as  never  before  and  are  ready  to  Join  In  an 
all-out  campaign  to  save  otir  waters.  Our 
State  Legislature  has  recently  greatly 
strengthened  our  state  antl-poUutlon  cam- 
paign. One  significant  feature  of  the  new 
law  is  the  authority  it  provides  to  regulate 
development  along  shorelines.  This  was 
one  of  the  features  which  caused  me  to  sup- 
port the  bill  when  it  encountered  some  seri- 
ous opposition  in  the  Legislature. 

But  we  need  to  do  much  more. 

We  need  much  stricter  enforcement  of  all 
pollution  and  related  public  health  laws  and 
ordinances  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

We  need  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
sewage  and  waste  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion both  by  cities  and  by  Industry. 

We  need  greatly  expanded  research  Into  ef- 
fective ways  to  treat  sewage  and  Industrial 
wastes  if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  con- 
trolling the  torrent  of  wastes  in  years  to 
come. 

We  need  special  laws  to  deal  with  special 
pollution  problems  such  as  detergents,  pesti- 
cides and  shipboard  dischargee. 

We  need  governmental  authority  to  work 
directly  on  our  lakes  and  streams  to  save 
them  while  they  still  can  be  saved.  I  have 
Introduced  a  comprehensive  package  of  bills 
In  this  session  of  Congress  which  is  directed 
at  many  of  these  problems. 

These  bills  are  as  follows: 

S.  1479,  Detergent  Pollution  Bill — ^To  estab- 
lish a  top  level  advisory  conunlttee  of  ex- 
perts, including  industry  representatives,  to 
establish  standards  for  detergents. 

S.  1908,  Ship  PoUutlon  Bill— To  direct  the 
Secretary  cf  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
with  the  aid  of  an  advisory  committee  to 
establish  regulations  for  all  vessels  on  Inland 
and  navigable  waters,  to  require  adequate 
treatment  facilities  for  sewage  and  refuse, 
and  to  strengthen  existing  laws  relating  to 
pollution  of  lakes,  rivers  and  harbors  by  ships 
and  marine  terminals. 

S.  3940,  Waste  Management  Research  BUI — 
To  direct  the  federal  government  to  launch  a 
research  program  designed  to  develop  new 
comprehensive  waste  management  systems, 
by  contracting  with  universities  and  pri- 
vate corporations  to  develop  new  waste  treat- 
ment methods. 

8.  3327,  Municipal  Pollution  BUI — To  pro- 
vide 90  "o  federal  financing  for  construction 
of  municipal  treatment  plants  and  sewers 
and  greatly  strengthen  poUutlon  enforce- 
ment laws. 

S.  3608,  D.  D.  T.  Pollution  BUI— To  forbid 
the  sale  of  the  pesticide  D.  D.  T.  because  of 
Its  deacUy  effect  as  a  poisonous  poUutant. 

S.  3833,  The  Lake  Preservation  BUI — To 
establish  a  national  system  of  federal,  state 
and  local  lake  preservation  systems. 

Another  bUl  yet  to  be  Introduced,  the  In- 
dustrial Pollution  BUI,  will  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  Industry  for  up  to  60%  of 
the  cost  of  industrial  waste  treatment  plants. 
The  bUl  also  wlU  establish  a  low -cost  loan 
program  for  up  to  50%  of  the  cost.  The 
theory  of  this  bill  Is  that  society  cannot  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  industrial  pollution  and 
must  be  wUllng  to  pay  the  cost  to  eliminate  It. 

FInaUy,  I  want  to  make  a  new  plea  on  this 
occasion  for  one  obvious  step  which  we  must 
soon  take  or  it  will  be  too  late. 


We  must  convene  a  Federal-State  Water 
Pollution  Conference  to  plan  an  immediate 
crackdown  on  the  extremely  serious  Interstate 
poUutlon  In  Lake  Michigan,  Oreen  Bay  and 
Lake  Superior.  I  have  made  this  suggestion 
many  times  In  the  past  but  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly rejected.  Various  excuses  have  been 
given;  It  has  been  said  that  such  a  confer- 
ence was  not  timely;  that  preliminary  con- 
ferences should  be  held  first  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  neighboring  states;  that  the 
state's  own  water  pollution  laws  should  first 
be  revised;  that  the  federal  government 
should  first  make  available  the  facts  which 
It  has. 

Every  one  of  these  excuses  has  been  dis- 
posed of; — yet  we  still  are  doing  nothing 
about  calling  an  Interstate  conference  to 
deal  with  this  crisis.  As  I  have  said  before, 
there  is  little  which  the  City  of  Superior  can 
do  to  save  Itself  and  Lake  Superior  from  the 
pollution  coming  down  the  St.  Louis  River 
from  Minnesota.  There  is  little  the  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  resort  in^lustry  along 
Green  Bay  can  do  about  the  poUutlon  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Fox,  the  Peshtlgo  and  the 
Oconto  Rivers.  There  Is  UtUe  any  Individual 
city  along  Lake  Michigan  can  do  to  cope 
with  the  sea  of  pollution  building  up  In  that 
lake.  This  is  an  interstate  crisis  and  It  must 
be  met  head  on,  Immediately,  with  a  Fed- 
efcl-State  Water  Pollution  Conference. 

As  you  know  such  a  Conference  would  be 
a  legal  proceeding  at  which  representatives 
of  local,  state  and  federal  agencies  would 
meet,  inventory  the  vast  Interstate  pollution 
problem  in  our  area,  trace  each  Instance  of 
pollution  back  to  its  source,  and  agree  on  an 
immediate  cleanup  program.  The  proceed- 
ings of  such  a  conference — unlike  the  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  which  are  held  to  talk 
about  this  subject  from  time  to  time — could 
be  backed  up  in  the  courts  If  the  Governor 
felt'  that  such  action  was  necessary. 

If  the  mounting  interstate  pollution  of 
Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Superior 
Is  ever  to  be  contained  It  wUl  have  to  be 
done  on  this  interstate  level.  If  this  is  not 
done  soon  the  pollution  in  these  three  bodies 
of  water  may  become  so  serious  that  It  can 
never  be  checked. 


Monroaey-Maddea  Coacrestioaal  Reorga- 
aizatioB  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Senator  Monroney  introduced  a 
congressional  reorganization  bill  in  the 
other  body.  This  bill  is  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  a  bill  previously  introduced  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana, 
Ray  Madden. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  the  result  of 
extensive  study  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  which 
Mr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Monronky  served  as 
cochairmen.  The  chtuiges  in  congres- 
sional procedures  and  activities  recom- 
mended by  the  joint  committee  have 
attracted  widespread  interest  among  po- 
litical scientists. 

Recently,  on  September  10,  1966, 1  had 
the  pleasure  of  joining  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  cochairman  Monroney,  and 
several  distinguished  political  scientists 
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on  a  panel  at  the  Aiiierican  PoUtical  Sci- 
ence Association  Ccbvention.  The  panel 
attracted  considerable  Uiterest  and  was 
well  attended  by  the  political  scientists 
who  were  in  New  York  City  for  the  con- 
vention. 

My  remarks  weije  primarily  centered 
on  the  fiscal  innovations  that  are  pro- 
posed by  the  Mottroney-Madden  bill 
These  critically  ne^fled  innovaUons  wui 
have  a  profound  effect  on  Congress;  for 
that  reason,  I  submit  my  remarks  at  this 
time  for  the  consideraUon  of  my  col- 

•The  Joint  CommlttU  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  approach^  Uie  problem  of  con- 
gressional   reorganization    from   a    practical 

v.t:S°'^*-  *J*  *""  '"^^"^  ^"»>  **°  SlS^ren^ 
Jho»M  /  v"*'  ^"««  ««  Which  Ite  efltorts 
n^  f  !?^'-  ^^^  "f  *»^«««  was  that  the 
organization   of   Congress   should    be   based 

o?*..*  *'»?*'f''^  °'  ^^^y  responsibility.  The 
ni^^',  »**  \*  '*°""*  °  '«'<=*  ItseU  toward 
S^^  .*/°°*'  reforms  wh.ch  would  increase 
Its  effectiveness  in  tel-tas  of  Its  relation  to 
the  executive  branchJ 

y^H  1°^^^-  "*  '^*°*  ye««  there  has 
been  8  good  deal  of  questioning  on  the  part 
Of  students  of  American  Government  ^d 
by  Congress   Itself  asl  to  whether  Congress 

fe^^e^rTC  "^  ""'  '?"'""*"  °'  '^•^''""'" 
it^^r^^  °^  Jncreaalhg  party  responslbU- 
foL,  .  ?F***  "eceswu-ily  emphasized  re- 
forms In  the  seniority  system,  curbine  the 
f^Z^'.H  '"dividual  committee  chairmen  and 
ftv  an^^  «°J  f*"."  "''''  °'  P"*y  responslbU- 
i«ti„  °^^°^  "*  *'*fy  P*>«««  o'  the  legis- 

lative process.  However  to  those  who  ^w 
Congress  as  being  m  r*al  need  of  improving 
Its  capacity  to  meet  i»ponslbllity,  Uie  de- 
mands of  an  almost  Incredible  expanse  of 
programs  administered  under  Federal  law 
congressional  reform  must  have  a  somewhat 
different   orientation.     This   was   essentiaUy 

We^re  „?c****  "^  L*"*  ■'°"^*  committee"! 
we  were,  of  course,  ak*are  of  the  questions 

th.r^''?'**''  '*«'''"  """^  «*her  guaranties  ^ 
tinn,  LiJ'*';  ^  '»"™bei!  of  our  recommenda- 
tions reflect  an  interest  in  measures  which 
7T1  '^1'"  insurance  for  the  righTs  of 
for  ^fTVV^  <=^«"»"tees.  Howeve" 
for  the  most  part,  tha  committee  reflected 
our  conviction  that  reform  must  aim  towart 
improvements   In   the   faiechanlcal   efflclIS 

^  taSf^H*''?  *«^"<  lt«  development  al 
an  Independent  agency, 

TThe  streogUi  of  Con^ss  In  this  area  de- 
pend, on  Its  ability  to  Vhleve  a  br^bsll 

tlJ^^^r^  ^f"  *  *"*''^«  "'  "Danlmlty  rather 
than  depend  on  rigid  party  organization  as 
the  structural  basU  of  Congress 
of  .  ^f  ^  U  to  be  an  independent  branch 
^n-^ut™™^*  ^^^""^  '^'^'^  with  all  the 
comp.exltles  Of  a  modem  technological  so- 

S  t^  *?!5  V*  "'  *°  streiigthen  the  capability 
Of  the  legislative  branch  to  meet  Its  fiscal 
responsibilities.  ' 
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cf  J;^  ^.^.  *****  Congress  -conti-ols  the  purse 
strings"  is  not  valid  if  le  u  unable  to  eval! 
uate  the  conditions  uncjar  which  It  does  so 
At  present,  budget  Inltlitive  lies  comply 
With  the  executive  brancfli.  The  Executive  u 
responsible  for  thousanc^s  of  flscS^Ssio.^ 
and  for  presenting  these  decUlons  to  ?S^ 
Congress  m  the  form  of  mt  budget  docu! 
ment  Congress,  in  its  tjum,  is  r^ponsible 
tinn^  appropriations  process  and  the  con! 
tlnued   oversight  of  pro^^mjs   administered 

Solnv'^^^'H''";  "^^^^^^efo 
m^«t  L  f^w^  evaluaooiof  its  funding  and 
u^ii,.^»***?»  "^y  **°  *^  executive  branch 
bld«I^J:"'*'''**P*"^'''"»*y-  A«  the  Federal 
^JJS!  *ncr«««e8,  and  more  and  more  pro- 
^ams  are  added,  the  bMrden  on  Con^ 


Many  of  the  committee's  recommendations 
are  deigned  to  make  It  possible  for  Congress 
to  participate  more  actively  and  InteUlgenOy 
in  the  budget  process. 

With  this  goal  In  mind,  the  committee 
made  a  number  of  specific  recommendations 

^K.^^T  J  ^^°^  y°"  ^"  he  interested  and 
which  I  hope  you  wiU  support.  We  recom- 
mended  an  expansion  and  a  new  role  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Government-wide  classl- 
flcat  on  system.  We  also  made  several  pro- 
posals   for    changes    In    the    appropriations 

For  example,  the  revision  of  the  role  played 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  committee's  attempt  to 
give  Congress  a  practical  basis  for  Its  fiscal 
deliberations.  The  GAO  has  previously  had 
orily  a  post-auditing  function.  Joint  com- 
mittee provisions  make  it  additionally  re- 
sponsible for  assisting  both  congressional 
committees  and  the  individual  Members  of 
Congress  to  locating  budget  data,  summariz- 
ing information,  and  conducting  cost-effi- 
ciency studies  of  Government  programs 

With  this  enlarged  support  from  GAO,  the 
committees  wUl  be  to  a  better  posltiok  to 
respond  to  the  executive  budget.  They  wlU 
be  able  not  only  to  discuss  requests  presented 
♦  J'^w™  '  «Pe«*flc  amounts,  but  also  to 
test  the  assumptions  and  conclusions  behind 
H  !,*?!?f*™*  themselves.  The  studies  con- 
ducted by  this  new  branch  of  GAO  wiU  not 
^^^.!.*^™P*  *°  determine  how  much  money 
should  be  appropriated,  but  also  whether  or 
not  funds  are  being  used  In  the  most  effective 
way  possible.  Information  such  as  this  is 
l^h  "fi.***  an  effective  review  of  Uie  budget. 
With  this  information.  Congress  wlU  be 
better  equipped  to  understand  the  ImpUca- 
tions  of  ite  fiscal  decisions.  ""!"'«* 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  the  GAO 

^Zr"  **'Ti''  "  ^'"  '^  1°  the  evaluation 
process,  would  not,  in  any  way,  be  delegated 
a    policymaking    role,      it    would    conduct 

tn.  .^IT"'''  **  *^^  '**!"«"  «'  Congress  and 
would  be  continuously  and  closely  supervised 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  committees 
w«,T^'*  •  ^°wever,  provide  an  expertise  that 
would  assure  Congress  keeping  pace  with  the 
executive  branch  in  meeting  toe  demands^f 
program  budgeting.  At  pr«ent  that  a^ur- 
ance  does  not  exist. 

The  proposed  Government-wide  classlflca- 
h,?^-?"^"^  '^°"''*  *'«'  ^  "«  Effective  aid  in 
hL^entrr^"*""''-  The  Federal  Government 
^.  ^»  c^  f^  '™  °^  program  budgeting. 
The  classification  system  will  provide  Infor- 
mation about  programs  that  cut  across 
^hi^h^"'**!;  Oceanography,  for  tosteS^ 
m^nt^.  r***'  ""^  Jurisdiction  of  envlron- 
^nd^L'*',^''"-  "*'  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Commerce  Department-even  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,   would  have  a 

sistiL^li^u'"'  "'•''"'  ^^^  Classification 
f.  .riS-  ^1^  ***'"  °'^  ^hlch  an  expenditure 
Xt^  *^,"l*  G«'«^"™ent  will  be  codified 
When  this  has  been  done— and  It  will  Mt 
be  easy-toformation  which  te  now  alm^t 
impossible  to  obtato  from  tiie  bud«t  iS^u 
ment  will  be  available  for  study  h^I 
comnuttee's  recommendation  Is  adopted  this 

.!!?•  *?^  '""  ^  "°  invaluable  tool  to  the 
^aluatlon  of  the  budget  and  to  allotting 

SnStion*  ^'''''^  ^*'*°"*  unnecessary 

Another    recommendation    of    the     lolnt 

tnT^^lT'^*"^  P'^P*""*'  '«'  rSular  u£il 
ing  Of  the  budget.  Is  certainly  deservlne  of 
mention.  This  would  be  done  0^2  1 
of  each  year  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
would  correct,  where  necessary,  the  revenue 

m,^.?^  k'^'IY"*  projections  wWch  hlSl^n 
modified  by  time.  This  is  useful  and  ue^. 
sary  since  both  estimated  costs  ^d««- 
iT^  '« '*''"?v.^'  *''**°  "ignificantly  altered 
tio.^«ff;"K''*.''  P*'*°*'  *'«**«*°  the  forma- 
Uon  Of  U>e  budget  and  the  time  for  updating 
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in  June.     The  recommended  updating  will 
prevent  appropriations  and  program  iMrisla- 

1°^     T  ^^""^  ^""^  °^  the  old  proj^tions 
rarner  than  on  the  current  fiscal  situation 

l^e  joint  committee  is  aware  that  none 
Of  these  recommendations  can  ke  imtlated 
overnight.  We  also  realize  that  It  is  a  g<^ 
deal  easier  to  make  these  recommendations 
even  though  they  are  based  on  long  delibera- 
tion and  study,  than  it  is  to  put  them  into 
effect  on  a  working  basis  which  wUl  deal  wlUi 
Sir,,  £f  far-reaching  implications.  There 
will  be  problems.  For  example,  the  classifi- 
cation system,  when  adopted,  could  easUy 
have  long-range  consequences  for  Federal- 
State  relationships— as,  for  example,  to  such 
areas  as  agriculture  or  urban  affairs  How- 
1^"\  "^«f™  'Ikely  that  the  complications 
Involved  to  such  definitions  of  Its  role  and 
in  congressional  assumption  of  its  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities Will  be  less  ti-oublesome  to  tiie 
end  than  those  that  would  arise  from  a  con- 
tinued reluctance  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
take  action  in  this  field.  ^""P-ess  to 

in  talking  with  you  about  these  committee 
^HrT'?^****""**'  '  **«'*  «ll»cus«ed  almo^ 
f^l^l  *^*  proposals  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  budget  and  provisions  for  Increastoe  the 
avaUabUity  of  budgetary  information,  low! 
t'LTV  *J'°"*'°*"^  has  also  made  proposals 
Which  extend  to  several  ways  to  the  appro- 
priations process  Itself. 

Our  recommendations  to  this  area  Include 
uh/*Th°'  *'*"  '»*«  provision  for  Tie^! 
latlve  budget.  The  legislative  budget  has 
proved  an  Inadequate  and  unwieldy  means 
of  congressional  review  of  the  fiscal  proceS, 
^ft^^^lr  ,^"8gested  by  the  Joint  com- 
^n^.  1^°^  Congress  to  work  4lthto  and 
benefit  from  executive  budget  guidelines 
Without  forfeiting  its  obligation  to  review 
executive  assumptions.  review 

The  report  also  requU-es  the  appearance 
^fflf  the  appropriations  committees  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  the 
^^^'J  °^  f^*  Treasury,  and  the  DlrVtor 
nmM^  ^""'"'w  °^  Economic  Advisors.  Th^ 
officials,  speaking  for  the  Executive,  wlU  an- 
!^t~^,"^*"°^  concemtag  the  overall  con- 
of  tKu^^ir  ^  "^°'  "^"^  **>*  construction 
Also  as  part  of  the  appropriations  process, 
we  recommend  that  the  Appropriation  Com.: 
mlttee  assume  responsibility  for  a  full  re- 
view of  multlagency  programs.     In  addition 

tees'^re^^  ^'^\  ^'  Congressional  comml?: 
tees  review  carefully  the  requiremente  and 

riS"^*T°L,**^  programs  under  Selr^^- 
r^lct  on.    Legislative  committees  wiU  view 

^.cin^KM,**?  ^'**'*^'*'  obUgads  undS! 
taken  by  theU-  legislation,  insuring  thorough 
consideration  of  tiie  fiscal  cons4uenc^  o1 
both  new  legislation  and  conttoulng  pro- 
Brama   at   tiie    basic   level   of   congreLlonal 

feif  t^^i***""*^*.******  recommendations,  I 
J^,.^^  '^—^^  comprehensive  and  con- 
structive. They  should  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward improving  the  abUlty  of  cfnj^  to 
meet  Its  responslbiUtiea  to  an  tocrSstogly 
complex  society.  v.cuoiugi. 

Thank  you. 


Address  by  Hob.  Ralph  Harrey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

OP   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22. 1966 
Mr     MIZE.    Mr.    Speaker,    at    this 
morning's  House  prayer  breakfast    we 
were  privUeged  to  have  as  our  speaker 
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our   beloved   colleague,   the   Honorable 
Ralph  Hakvxt.  of  Indiana. 

His  remarks  were  extremely  timely 
and  provocative.  All  of  us  who  attended 
the  meeting  and  heard  Mr.  Harviy's 
address  agreed  it  should  be  shared  with 
other  Members. 

I  include  the  address  as  a  part  of  the 
Rkcord: 

Address  bt  tkx  Honorable  Ralph  Hartxt. 
House  of  Re«esemtatives.  WASRmcTON 
D.C. 

In  his  Hamlet.  Shakespeare  said  "we  know 
what  we  are  but  know  not  what  we  may 
be."  On  this  occasion  I  am  going  to  be 
presumptuous  enough  to  attempt  to  look 
Into  the  future  with  you  and  will  entitle 
my  presentaUon  "A  Long  Look  Down  the 
Road  Ahead,  Revelations  by  Harvey."  My 
good  friend  and  colleague  Buxt  Matthews 
In  his  own  presentaUon  recently  before  our 
group  stated  his  basic  philosophy  from  the 
book  of  Job.  In  his  case  as  well  as  In  my 
own,  I  beUcve  we  are  committed  to  a  con- 
cept for  our  own  and  our  country's  behavior 
in  pracUcing  patience,  tolerance  and  for- 
giveness. In  »  recent  sermon,  however, 
BUly  Qrabam  sUted  that  oiu  salvaUon  was 
an  Individual  one  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
that  ChrUt  represented  that  grace.  He  also 
stated  he  beileved  that  our  modern  churches 
were  making  their  worship  services  so 
stereotyped  and  formal  that  they  were  losing 
their  human  appeal;  he  also  added  that 
religion  should  be  an  outgoing,  pleasant 
experience.    I  agree. 

In  our  recent  breakfasts  we  have  been  <lls. 
cussing  the  place  that  the  clergy  has  in  sodal 
welfare  problems:  and  la  a  general  fashion 
Just  what  the  duty  of  a  modem  clergyman 
should  be.     In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  there  was  an  article  entlUed  'Social 
His    Held    Moral    Issues'    and    Rev.    Geno 
Baronl  of  a  Washington  Catholic  Church  is 
quoted   as   saying,   "it   is    the   role    of    all 
churches  to  'meddle'  in  theM  matters  "    He 
further  stated  "Povwty,  ClvU  Rights.  Wages, 
Jobs.  Pi^tical  Dlafi^nchisement,  and  Open 
Occupancy  Housing,  are  all  moral  Issues,  and 
as  such   are  the  proper  and   vital  business 
o*  the  Church."    He  also  stated  "A  'new  kind* 
of  clergyman  is  emerging,  one  who  sees  it  as 
his  role    to  identify  with  the  dispossessed 
the   old,    the    poor,    and    those    In    misery'' 
"Tlie  great  schism  In  religion  wUl  come  not 
over  the  Bible  or  theology,  but  over  socUl 
Issues."    It  will  not  b«  my  purpose  to  debate 
this  Issue  but  have  quoted  it  to  refresh  our 
thinking  with  regard  to  "what  we  are"  In 
the  hope  It  can  give  us  a  better  view  of  "a 
long  look  down  the  rood  ahead." 

It  has  been  said  that  we  could  learn  to 
easily  from  history  but  unfortunately  we 
actually  learn  *o  UtUe  and  are  therefore 
condemned  to  pay  in  blood  and  sweat,  and 
tears  for  the  mistakes  we  continue  to  make 
With  this  axiom,  I  am  not  in  agreement.  It 
does  seem  at  Umes  that  we  do  make  mis- 
takes of  a  repetitious  nature  and  in  doing 
so.  seem  to  be  stupid.  It  is  to  the  history 
of  civilization  to  which  we  must  turn  how- 
ever if  we  are  to  poUit  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  as  to  what  lies  ahead. 

The  Egyptians  built  their  Pyramids  the 
Jews  their  Solomon^  Temple,  the  Greeks 
their  Parthenon  and  the  Romans  their 
Colosseum  and  Forum.  Portions  of  all  of 
them  are  stui  remaining  as  mute  evidence 
to  the  basic  philosophy  that  lead  to  their 
creation.  But  each  was  dedicatad  to  the 
glory  of  one  or  a  small  group  of  men 
Christ  came  on  earth  and  within  two  hun- 
<»re<t  yeari  had  actually  revolutionized  the 
entire  concept  of  man's  obligation  to  his 
fellowman  and  to  society.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege fifteen  years  ago  to  visit  Jerusalem,  the 
blrtbplAM  ot  botb  Christianity  and  the 
Jewisb  faith.    Not  too  far  away  at  Mecca 
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is  the  birthplace  of  the  Moslem  faith.  In- 
deed all  are  interwoven  in  their  history.  But 
as  I  left  Jerusalenj  on  that  October  eve- 
ning and  stood  atop  a  taU  building  fJom 
which  I  could  see  the  Ohtirch  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  in  the 
distance  the  Dead  Sea  and  Bethlehem,  I  was 
awed  and  overwhelmed  as  U  I  were  looking 
upon  the  birthplace  of  history.  WhUe  I 
actually  was  not,  it  Is  true  that  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  beginnings  of  modern  history. 
Out  of  this  humble,  arid.  unUnpresslve 
looking  area  has  come  the  force  that  has 
made  us  what  we  are  today. 

As  we  look  upon  the  events  of  the  world 
since.  Christianity  actually  became  the  ac- 
cepted religion  of  Rome,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge a  series  of  three  cycles  has  occurred, 
indeed  the  third  one  is  not  yet  completed  and 
It  U  to  this  cycle  we  should  turn.  Starting 
with  the  first  Christian  Roman  Emperor 
ConsUntine  the  Great,  we  had  a  period  of 
nearly  eight  hundred  years  which  were 
marked  ,by  two  struggles  of  a  poliUco- 
rellgloua  nature.  Prom  northern  Eiirope 
came  the  barbarians  who  had  a  form  of 
religion  but  it  was  at  most  Incidental  to 
their  warlike  acUvities  and  conquerUig  am- 
bitions. 

From  the  southern  rim  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean came  the  Moslems  who  ostensibly 
were  activated  by  reUglous  fervor  but,  also, 
whose  power-mad  ambiUons  were  a  big  mo- 
Uvating  factor.  Between  these  two  fierce 
forces,  the  decaying  even  though  Christian- 
ized Roman  Empire  went  into  ecUpse. 

Christianity  absorbed  the  Barbarians  and 
eventually  contained  the  Moslems  who  also 
went  Into  virtual  poUUcal  decadence.  Their 
adherents  today  however  are  numbered  in 
the  millions.  My  own  observation  is  that 
their  religion  must  have  lacked  a  vital  in- 
gredient. TliU  then,  marked  the  end  of 
the  first  cycle. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  cycle  which 
I  shall  call  the  middle.  Following  the  pe- 
riod of  the  "Dark  Ages"  we  begin  the  Ren- 
aissance. The  Catholic  church  became  the 
dominant  and  leading  force  during  this  pe- 
riod. This  was  so  because  within  the  clergy 
was  contained  also  those  of  learning  dedi- 
cation and  wealth. 

With  this  background  it  was  obvious  that 
the  Church  womd  also  become  the  dominant 
poUUcal  force.  Rulers  were  permitted  to 
rule  with  "consent"  of  the  Pope.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  this  period  which  ex- 
tended for  roughly  five  hundred  years,  was 
one  of  exploration,  development,  learning  and 
culture.  Even  as  the  Moslems  had  attempted 
to  take  their  faith  to  aU  the  world  by  con- 
quest, so  also  did  the  CathoUc  Church  at- 
tempt to  take  its  faith  to  aU  the  world.  But 
the  beginnings  of  the  end  of  this  cycle  was 
evident  (at  least  it  Is  In  retrospect)  with 
ttie  advent  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
While  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  was 
one  of  great  progress,  here  too.  there  was  a 
definite  lack  of  some  necessary  Ingredient. 
What  is  it?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  explain 
exactly.  MosUy  It  was  (In  my  Judgment)  an 
advancing  departure  from  the  ruler-subject 
philosophy  be  it  either  of  a  poUUcal  or  re- 
ligious base  or  comblilatlon  of  the  two  In- 
cidentally the  modem  appllcaUon  of  SocUl- 
lam  In  either  RussU  or  China  Is  basically  a 
mler -subject  concept  and  for  this  reason  an 
antiquated  arrangement  which  wUl  not  have 
an  extended  lUe  expectancy.  It  may  how- 
ever, have  been  a  necessary  step  from 'where 
they  were  to  where  the  people  want  to  be. 
As  such  though  they  represent  two  examples 
of  carry-over  from  the  Middle-Ages  into  the 
modern  cycle. 

I  think  we  can  fairly  say  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  cycle  began  with  the 
Reformation.  The  Impact  of  this  move- 
ment was  of  far  greater  significance  than 
was  apparent  at  the  time.  The  establish- 
ment of   the   Church   of  England   and   the 


Lutheran  movement  on  the  European  con- 
tinent actually  represented  the  great  new 
impetus  needed  to  carry  forward  the  torch 
of  progress  which  the  Catholic  Church  had 
permitted  to  flicker  and  fade.  But  even  so. 
the  Protestant  movements  were  so  embedded 
In  the  traditions,  customs  and  accepted  pat- 
terns of  their  birthplace  that  they  could  not 
reaUy  escape  the  UmltaUons  of  their  own 
geography.  The  first  real  dramaUc  mani- 
festation of  this  new  or  third  cycle,  came 
with  the  American  Revolution.  Here  In  a 
new,  unprejudiced  climate  could  this  mod- 
em philosophy  germinate,  grow  and  even- 
tually bear  fruit. 

However,  among  the  founding  fathers  of 
our  great  RepubUc,  there  was  prot>ably  not 
too  much  realization  of  the  burden  of  the 
structure  that  would  eventually  be  necessary 
to  erect  up»n  the  foundation  of  the  Consti- 
tution they  so  laboriously  constructed. 
They  were  Intent  upon  freeing  themselves  of 
the  opproblous  burden  visited  upon  them 
by  Britain.  Being  religious  men  as  well,  they 
also  wrota  Into  the  Declaration  and  ConsUtu- 
Uon  a  blue  print  for  the  future  so  that  they 
or  their  descendants  would  not  emulate  the 
mistakes  of  their  predecessors.  This  then, 
was  the  reason  why  they  insisted  upon  a 
strict  separaUon  of  church  and  state.  But 
even  so,  for  the  next  one  hundred  and  forty 
years,  we  were  content  to  devota  our  ener- 
gies to  our  own  growth  and  development, 
eschewing  temptations  to  involve  ourselves 
In  foreign  entanglement.  Then  on  that  fate- 
ful night  In  Sarejevo.  In  1914.  an  assassin's 
bullet  set  In  motion  a  chain  of  eventa  that 
was  to  change  the  whole  courae  of  history. 
After  eventually  entering  the  ensuing  holo- 
caust, and  successfully  assisting  in  ending 
it,  we  still  regarded  the  war  as  another  of  the 
infrequent  European  ones;  we  did  not  real- 
ize It  marked  the  end  of  kings,  colonies  and 
for  us  convenient  isolaUon.    But  it  did. 

But  now  this  third  cycle  has  brought  us 
to  wtiere  we  are  and  as  I  promised,  I  will  try 
to  point  the  way  or  as  stated  In  the  begin- 
ning "a  long  look  down  the  road  ahead." 
You  may  right  now  be  saying  to  yourself, 
what  U  our  Colleague  trying  to  do?  You  may 
In  aU  humlUty  say.  when  I  have  concluded 
"the  burden  U  not  mine  It  must  be  for  some 
one  else";  but  I  say  to  you  as  Noah  says  in 
the  play  Green  Pastures  "I  aren't  very  much 
but  I'm  aU  I've  got."  So  from  such  a  small 
nucleus  as  this  Prayer  breakfast  group  must 
come  the  catalytic  power  to  bring  about  the 
predlcUons  I  am  about  to  make. 

At  home,  in  other  words  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  issues,  I  predict  that  we  will 
experience  a  period  of  social  adjustment  and 
thereafter  relaUve  peace  wlU  comd  within. 
The  ghettos  which  are  within  our  great  cities 
today  came  about  as  a  result  of  industrial 
growth,  rural  mechanlzaUon  and  a  centrifu- 
gal force  (social)  that  has  gravitated  those 
least  prepared  to  fend  for  themselves  Into  the 
center  of  this  whlrUng  vortex  where  as  In 
the  eye  of  the  storm  there  Is  stagnaUon  of 
social  and  cultural  growth  of  momentary  na- 
ture. We  should  and  must  deal  with  the 
problem  but  the  best  single  substanUve 
answer  Ues  in  educaUon.  We  can  change  the 
material  surroundings  but  unless  there  is 
a  corresponding  mental  growth,  we  will  have 
achieved  very  little.  But  we  will  rebuild  our 
clUes;  we  wiu  to  a  large  extent  eliminate 
poverty  and  thereby  create  a  more  peaceful 
producUve  society.  We  have  discussed  in 
our  meeUngs  here  the  mechanics  of  how  this 
will  be  achieved  and  they  are  important. 
My  recommendaUon  is  that  Congress  proceed 
with  the  long  range  obJecUves  and  to  the 
extent  possible,  avoid  entangling  ourselves 
with  regard  to  short  range  ones  in  acrimoni- 
ous demagoguery. 

We  have  also  discussed  to  a  leaser  cRtent 
our  role  in  world  aSalrs.  Hare  again,  the 
•o-called  under-developed  nations  of  the 
world  who  compose  the  great  majority  of  the 


of    education,     it 
them  to  unlock  the 
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™^i*?^  Populauon.  i|iuBt  be  helped  ulti- 
mately and  permanently  thru  the  medium 
of     education,      it    «7<ii     k-     *»,-     ,r:_    "" 
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ulU-     the  CommuniRfji  fnr  a,^^~,i .c.  ..^   ...     . 


ytU  be  the  key  for 
.-.._  .„  „^v^^  ^^  grid's  vast  storehouse 
of  knowledge— even  a«t<  the  Jews  went  to  the 
^i^lwTI  °\  ^^^  Egj^tlans  for  grain  6u^ 
greatest  single  asset  is  "knowhow"  but  we 
^Zl  ^L  C"  '^  motivated  by  Christian 
h..?^  Z°^  ^^^  ^  ^'«  ™ade  mistakes 
but  we  had  really  no  hUtorlcal  guidelines 
to  go  by.  But  believe  me.  the  even  greater 
gift  we  are  giving  to; the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  the  example  we  are;  eettlng.    We  are  even 

Sur,.':'f''*'^^i^''  *^  *««''^'  Communism 
Lv  i„.^'.°*°*  '^  •*****P^  "y  "^'^  diversion^ 
mLon^^  °"  our  [greater  goal  which  is 
literally  to  save  the  fjrld  from  Itself;  and 
only  we  can  provide  lUdershlp  to  do  It.    It 

r^rJ**'"''*  •'"**'**'  tcferance.  patience,  an" 
forbearance  we  have. 

In  conclusion  I  woul«  like  to  dwell  brleflv 
upon  a  subject  dlscusstfl  In  one  of  our  recent 
breakfasts-whlch  waR  the  statlsUcal  evW 
^^1?  «  '*^^  °'  parilclpatlon  in  our  de- 
nominational religious  actlviUes 
m^^»^  indeed  a  serious  threat  for  It  can 
mean  the  churches  are  losing  their  appeal. 
^^^LT^  ^  P'^'^*  ^*^  sometime  In  the 
fhT.f  "■*•  "*  ""'  «*^  •  Kreat  clash  between 
^,!  2^\^J,  '^^  offlc'als  Of  government.  That 
out  Of  this  Clash  will  cpme  a  reaUgnment  of 
duties  and  fields  of  endeavor  for  both  that 
rii  ,  ?f  "^"y  strengthen  us.  I  am  not  a 
pessimist  about  our  fv  ture  but  neither  am 
♦hf**"?*,*^  optimist  that  I  would  proclaim 
that  there  are  no  greit  problems  and  de- 

this  reiteration  "you  a-^  not  only  all  we've 
got  but  you  are  also  veryi  much  Indeed." 


Potish  Mil  [i  iBBiiua 
EXTENSION  O'  REMARKS 

OR 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    |k)RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtpRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  Septehher  22. 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Pulaski  Memorial  Commit- 
»  1- K  ^^chmond  County  celebrated  the 
Polish  millennium  last  week  with  a  mil- 
lennlBj  mass  at  Notre  Dame  College  on 
Staten  fcland.  N.Y..  land  a  millennial 
banquet  later  attended  by  America^  of 
Pol^  extraction,  as  i^W  as  other  mem- 
bers or  our  commimityl ' 

Rf^p'lHf'S?""^oV'  tha  ceremonies  were 
Kt.  Rev.  Msgr.  StanisUus  J.  Mallnowski 
^tor  of  St.  Stanislat*  Kos^ThuTch' 

£   ^l\^T;.i°^''  ^  Felczak,  pastor  of 
St.  Adalbert  Church;  Rev.  Edward  Do- 

C^S^:  ^^^J}^  pastor  of  St.  Adalbert 
Church;  Rev.  Karl  Doersan  of  St.  Ml- 

pwrnni  ?*''«y!i^'"J^PP^'  pastor.  St. 
^^?^  ?*?'***  Church;  Roman  T.  Su- 
walskl  chairman  of  the  banquet;  Wil- 
liam Kosclow.  president  of  the  Pulaski 
Memorial  Committee  of  Richmond  Couiv- 
ty;  Sigmund  A.  Grajew«ki,  master  of  cer- 
T  cSSir*"**  Borough  .President  Robert 

Under  leave  to  extenU  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkcord  I  include  qiy  address  at  the 
millennial  banquet:       | 

«.I*°  '^J^^'^  *"*'«*  P*»*<1  since  Poland  be- 

Of  Prince  Mleezko  in  966.    Today,  even  under 

iTvVon"  ?l  «'"^"^«n.  PoU«h  CMst^^t^ 
lives  on.    It  represente  a  t  Horn  in  the  side  of 


the  Communlste,  for  according  to  their  ideol- 
ogy, religion  is  an  opium  of  the  people,  un- 
necessary m  Uie  happy  State  of  cSunl^m. 
ITils  Is  one  more  instance  where  Commu- 
nut  theory  falls  In  pracUce,  with  PolanS  a 
prime  example  of  that  failure 

n^v'^f.'i?  ^^"^  ''•'•'P  Chrtsuan  commitment 
prevalent  among  Polish  people  Is  a  blarine 
rejecuon  of   the  Communist  system    m^M? 

dIt^t''t'*'"'?.''^*'**  ^""^^  govemmem  to 
detract  from  the  May  celebraUon  of  their 
millennium.  It  scheduled  mass  poUtlcal 
demonstrations  and  athleUc  contest  during 
the  period  of  religious  festivities  in  orter  to 
draw  away  part  of  the  crowds.  It  refused 
visas  to  foreign  CathoUc  clergy  to  attend^he 
millennium  celebration  in  May%stenslbly  ^! 

^nfv."^""??  '^™*'*  Stephen  cardinal  Wy!- 
^nsU  invited  them  "without  consuUlng  the 
lrl2^.  government."  The  government  also 
^  V]^^  "'*'  *°*'"*  o^  t°"rtsts  m  general 
The  Polish  government  did  not,  however' 
dare  ban  the  celebrations  altogether  This 
Tl  f„l°  P'^  **"*  ^  "»«  Communlsi  claim 
S.?Li         ^'^   "^'■^    *^«   millennium    of 

fei«r^  Tr  ?.'"'"''°  "''^^'  ^^^"^  ^  »»>«  ^nnl- 
vereary  of  its  conversion  to  ChrisOanlty.    It 

aboTth^^^i?  that  they  were  apprehensive 
about  the  extent  of  protest  that  might  re- 

of  VeTif""^  *"  "*'*'"''  '"^^^'^  *«»  View 

^a^lxlTte'lnToCd'*  "^^  ''^'^^"'"^  ""^^'^ 

th^*^*'"*^^''  °'  ***  religious  convlcUons  of 
these  proud  people  has  not  been  altered  by 
over  twenty  years  of  Communist  rule.    Their 

^Pv  h^'  ^^'^  1""**  **^  independence  which 
they  have  conUnually  demonstrated,  the  re- 
belUon  and  hope  in  their  hearts  for  fre^oL 
have  proved  Inextinguishable,  regardless  of 

^^^^"^^'^  '°  '"''"^  ">«««  coura^ou^- 
ple  have  been  subjected  In  this  century 

Today,  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  Ameri- 
cans is  again  being  expreied"^  thr^ughou?^our 
^^2?  ^"V"  ^°^^^  P«°P'«  ^ho  Ire  und« 
Soviet  subjugation  and  enslavement  "To- 
day, especially.  Americans  are  glvlne  recoc- 
niuon  to  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  the  PolUh 
people  and  their  relentless  pursuit  erf  liberty 
Today,  especially,  because  this  Is  the  day  we 

vm,„  American  pursuit  of  liberty.    This 

JtXi.f  r  %^"*'  "^  *™'''^^*  ^  «hare  in  our 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence  be- 
cause, as  he  once  said.  "Whe^rever  on  the 
globe  men  are  fighting  for  Uberty,  It  Is  as  If 

hJ^*'"''  ?"'  *""*  "'^*""  '^o^  that  fight  has 
become  transferred  to  Polish  soli,  and  we  are 
moral-bound  to  lend  our  support  to  their 
struggle.  Today,  we  rededlcate  ours^v^  to 
the   eventual    liberaUon   of   all   the   captive 

that  they  will  soon  enjoy  Individual  Uberty 
rnattoL.'''^"'*^^"^'^    '"^    *^^    community' 
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nJ^  ^^^™a^  2.  1966.  I  addressed  my 
colleagues  on  the  question  of  budgetary 
cuts  and  new  sources  of  tax  revenues  to 
finance  our  commitments  abroad  and 
our  needs  at  home— Congressionai. 
?o^  f °\^*^®  ^®®^-^  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  ou  depletion  aUowance.  At 
that  tune  I  stated: 

The  present  Internal  Revenue  Code  oro- 
vldes  for  an  oU  depleUon  aUow^jcfol  2?% 
percent,  which  I  am  informed  Involve  1 
revenue  loss  to  the  Iteasury  of  $2  bllUon 
This  amount  Is  greater  than  our  project 
budget  deficit  and  exceeds  our  buSget^  a^ 
proprlatlons  for  the  war  against  p^ve17y  '^ 


The  Oil  DepletioB  Allowance 
Loophole 


-A  Bif  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   K«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  22. 1966 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
J^^^y  introduced  legislation  to  reduce 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  under  the  In- 
J^,  Revenue  Act  and  to  impose  a 
special  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the 
aUowance  where  the  proceeds  are  used  to 

SaU^elif  ^^^^'^  ^'^^^^^^   ^^ 


thPi?  ^*^f  *"**  ^^*^  Committee  of 
the  House  is  now  considering  and  the 
Congress  wiU  soon  be  called  upon  to  vote 
on  legislation  to  suspend  the  7-percent 
mv^tment  credit  provision  of  thl^o?- 
wirate  income  tax  laws  and  to  revise  tax 
laws  relating  to  real  estate  depreciation 
ms  would  be  the  appropriate  time  to 
review  our  poUcy  underlying  the  oil 
laws  »"owance  provisions  of  the  tax 

«,  Jl!f  ^^  ^^*^^  ^  *"*'«  introduced  today 
woi^  reduce  the  27^-percent  allowance 

S,*.^!,;?*"*"*   °'®''   *    3-year   period. 
The  aUowance  would  also  be  cut  in  half 

^finf  ?H  ^^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
&ids  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  sav- 
ings derived  by  a  taxpayer  from  the  al- 
wu^*^,«°'  *  deduction  has  been  used, 
within  36  months  after  the  close  of  such 

s^n^/*""'  '.°'"  ^^  t^ayer's  expan- 
Son     /r  P"^iiase.   merger,   consoUda- 

S^^iSr""***  *"  ^dustry  or  other  trade 
or  business  unrelated  to  the  trade  or 
SXtl^J"  cormecUon  with  which  the 

t..^f  »*''  "*"y  loopholes  in  our  In- 
^l^  ^JJ!""«  Code  which  should  be 
Closed      The    oU    depletion    aUowance 

m^^i\^  °1^.  ^"^^  ^o"^d  receive  our 
taunedlate  attention,  particularly  at  a 
ttae  when  we  are  amending  our  tax  laws 
to  change  provisions  relating  to  real 
estate  depreciation  and  the  7-percent 

Snrt?r*H^  ^  "«*^*-  ^y  not  al^ 
modify  the  tax  credit  provision  for  oU 

mo^i  ^°\?"?^®^*^'  "  '^e  do  this  we 
may  be  able  to  avoid  an  increase  to  Indi- 

^^^^  "If*Tl***  ""^t^s  to  meet  the  cost 
of  operatmg  the  Government. 

V  P^V^Iowing  letter  from  Walter  Min- 

S.fsf^lfl^H^'^^^.u^^"'^^'  ^  consUtuent. 
?  »H,^!^  how  the  small  businessman 
\l^l^^'  ^^  ^^^  *^"^  0^  tax  laws  by 
large  oil  companies  which  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  oU-depletion-aUowance  tax- 
free  doUars. 

Hon.  H«u«3,T  T^^^.       ''^"''"'  ^°'  ^»«« 
1708  Longworth  Howe  Office  Buildina 
Washington.  D.C.  -"ump. 

Dear  Congmssman  Tnwaa:  For  your  com- 
mg  campaign,  which  I  hope  will  prove  s"- 
cessful  issues  that  are  trebling  your^n- 
sutuenta  certainly  must  be  of  Interesr^o 
you.  One  such  issue  which  troubles  me  and 
I  am  sure,  many  smaU  businessmen  is  the 
growing  expansion  of  giant  corporations  Into 
fields  formerly  the  domain  of  smaU  business 
This  may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  many  cases 
Which  cannot  legally  or  equitably  be  at- 
tacked. However,  one  type  of  company  that 
is  increasingly  diversifying  is  doing  so  with 
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Um  help  of  Federal  Kovermnent  poUcj.  I 
refer  to  the  oU  aiul  mineral  companies  who 
benefit  from  the  oil  and  mineral  depletion 
allowances  granted  them  under  present  tax 
pollciea. 

As  I  understand  tlM  principle  of  the  oU 
depletion  allowance,  it  is  meant  to  provide 
tax  relief  to  owners  of  wasting  assets.  This 
makes  some  sort  of  sense  imtll  100%  of  the 
original  Investment  Is  depleted.  After  that 
the  laws  allow  the  continuation  of  the  al- 
lowance presumably  as  an  incentive  to  fur- 
ther exploration.  If  the  companies  receiving 
this  further  allowance  are  simultaneously 
investing  m  other  than  oil  producing  busi- 
nesses the  government  is  unfairly  sub- 
sidizing their  entry  Into  these  fields  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  companies  in  the 
newly  entered  field.  My  feeling  is  that  the 
only  equitable  remedy  would  be  to  reduce 
the  portion  of  the  depletion  allowance  of 
diversifying  companies  that  exceeds  their 
original  investment  by  the  amoiint  they  in- 
vest that  year  in  non-oil  businesses.  The 
effect  of  this  should  be  to  force  these  com- 
panies either  to  distribute  these  funds  to 
their  shareholders  or  to  reinvest  them  in  the 
discovery  and  production  of  oil  as  the  law 
Intended  rather  than  use  them  as  a  subsidy 
in  competing  with  small  businesses. 

One  exanxftte  of  the  type  of  Invasion  many 
naaU  bualneesmea  fear  ta  the  entry  of  Mobil 
OU  Company  Into  the  manufacture  of  paint 
for  distribution  through  retail  outlets. 
Many  manufacturers  and  store  owners  fear 
that  they  eventually  will  use  their  existing 
outlets  (stations)  and  credit  card  facilities 
along  with  almost  unlimited  resources  for 
advertising  and  promotion  to  dominate!  this 
field  wlUch  now  is  spread  among  thouiands 
of  small  enterprises.  Other  examples  like 
Gulf  OU  In  the  motel  business  througl  Holi- 
day Inns.  Esso  in  fertilizers.  Phillips  Ir.  plas- 
tics, and  Cities  Service  In  a  host  of  fields  can 
be  cited  to  emphasise  the  threat.  I  fe«l  that 
this  oould  be  developod  into  a  campaign  issue 
that  would  brtag  support  from  the  many 
■mall  buMnesHDan  among  your  constltu tents 
as  well  as  other  voters  who  Instinctively  dis- 
like the  spread  of  giant  corporations  into 
dominating  positions  in  so  many  facets  of 
oiir  Uvea.  Prom  the  limited  discussions  I 
bav«  bod  with  people  in  the  retail  paint  trade 
to  whom  I  aeU  I  would  think  that  many  of 
the  trade  aaaodatlons  in  these  fields  would 
favor  sneta  leclaUtloB  if  it  wan  proposed. 

If  legislation  to  correct  thla  Inaquity 
should  seem  impractical  or  undesirable  for 
you  to  sponsor  because  of  personal  or  politi- 
cal reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  even  under 
present  law  a  taxpayer  who  feels  that  he  has 
been  damaged  by  this  txtadrertent  sabaldy 
ot  on*  eompeUtor  agataat  another  In  fields 
Oongreas  never  intended  to  subsidize  might 
sue  to  recover  for  the  government  or  parties 
the  sums  wrongfully  allowed  these  compan- 
ies. Tour  comments  on  this  would  be  great- 
ly appreciated. 

I  hope  tbat  tMs  excursion  Into  the  legal 
field  by  an  Ignorant  but  concerned  layman 
la  hMpeful  if  only  as  an  indication  of  what 
concerns  a  eocutitucnt  who  wishes  you  many 
more  enjoyable  and  productive  years  in  Con- 
gress. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Waltei  MnrKoww. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1965,  22  oil  companies 
had  a  combined  total  net  Income  of  $5,- 
746,933.000.  They  conectlvriy  paid  In 
Federal  taxes  the  snm  of  only  $360,008,- 
000— an  average  tax  rate  of  only  6.3  per- 
cent. 

These  same  companies  paid  over  |1 
bUlkm  in  taxes  to  forelcii  eountrles  and 
some  States  taxes  tn  the  same  year. 
Surely  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  this 
Is  a  tax  loophole  which  erlea  oat  tor  Jus- 


tice, Justice  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tion against  other  corporate  enterprises 
and  individual  taxpayers  who  are  bear- 
ing their  equitable  share  of  the  Nation's 
tax  burden. 

The  small  businessman  of  America,  the 
worker,  the  farmer,  the  professional  men 
of  America,  under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, all  pay  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  net  income  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
than  do  the  oil  companies.  Let  us  take 
a  good,  hard  look  at  the  reasons  vrhy. 


GinstihitioB  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOTTTH   CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  did  not  offi- 
cially pause  to  recognize  Constitution 
Day,  September  17.  A  notable  exception 
was  the  dynamic,  progressive  city  of 
North  Augusta  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  mayor,  the  Honorable  N.  P.  Man- 
ly, declared  Constitution  Day  in  North 
Augusta.  The  American  Legion,  com- 
manded by  Nathan  Wolfe,  arranged  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  commemorating 
the  signing  of  our  Constitution  and  pay- 
ing homage  to  our  Pounding  Fathers. 

Everywhere  I  go  tn  our  great  country 
people  ask  what  they  can  do  to  help  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  our  Republic.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  every  city  and  community  in 
the  United  States  would  fly  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  properly  observe  our  na- 
tional holidays  we  would  become  more 
aware  of  our  heritage  and  more  deter- 
mined to  preserve  it. 

North  Augusta,  on  September  17,  set 
a  good  example  for  every  community  in 
America.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  make  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  ceremonies  in  North  Au- 
gusta, and  under  leave  granted,  I  in- 
clude my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

aodbess  bt  conckcssman  dobn 
Our  Constitution  was  written  by  men  who 
were  personally  familiar  with  terror,  oppres- 
sion and  persecution.  They  were  determined 
to  have  a  written  document  which  would 
guarantee  repreaeDtative  Government,  indi- 
vidual rights,  personal  dignity,  and  oppor- 
tunity. They  patterned  our  Constitution 
after  the  Christian  concept  of  Individual 
worth.  Individual  dignity,  individual  impor- 
tance and  individual  freedom.  They  were 
determined  to  provide  for  the  American  peo- 
ple a  balanced  form  of  government  which 
would  nourish  property  rights,  opportunity, 
trial  by  Jury  and  peaceful  assembly. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution and  its  Bill  of  Rights  were  well 
versed  in  the  past  history  of  the  world.  They 
knew  gorernment  from  the  days  ot  Babylon 
through  the  Colonial  Legtslattizve.  They 
were  dedicated  to  tbe  propoaitlon  tbat  to 
maintain  our  tndependeiue  and  freedom 
there  must  be  a  guarantee  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  States  Rights.  They  believed  that 
tbe   beet  method   ot  preserving   indlrldnal 


rights  was  through  States  Rights  and  thus 
local  and  individual  .responsibUlty.  They 
wrote  the  greatest  document  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  Constitution  was  the  re- 
sult of  our  successful  American  Revolution 
for  independence. 

Our  forefathers  endured  invasion,  torture, 
occupation  and  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Today  we  must  renew  our  faith 
in  the  individual.  We  must  rededlcate  oiu-- 
selves  to  the  Constitution.  We  must  work 
and  labor  as  hard  to  preserve  our  Constitu- 
tion as  our  forefathers  who  gave  it  to  us. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  signers 
of  the  Constitution  from  South  Carolina. 
Pierce  Butler.  Charles  Pinckney.  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  John  Rutledge. 
They  were  great,  noble  and  dedicated  na- 
triote. 

SUPRBlCa  COUKT 

The  guarantees  of  individual  freedom  and 
States  Rights  in  our  Constitution  are 
threatened  today  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
unparalleled  genius  of  ovu-  forefathers  In 
creating  in  ovu-  Constitution  the  deUcate 
balance  of  powers  between  the  legislative, 
executive  and  Judiciary  branches  of  Govern- 
ment is  being  eroded  and  threatened  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  in  re- 
cent years  has  t>ecome  a  super  legislature. 
Through  its  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
writing  legislation  rather  than  Interpreting 
the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  is  writing  In 
subetance,  decrees  which  could  become  a 
blueprint  for  centralized  Pederal  power  over 
the  lives  of  individuals,  usurping  freedom 
and  paving  the  road  to  socialism  and  op- 
pression. In  one  of  Its  most  recent  decisions, 
rather  than  protecting  the  Just  and  the  fair. 
It  protects  the  criminal,  the  lawless  and  those 
who  would  wreck  our  democratic  society  and 
free  Institutions. 

Democracy,  In  order  to  survive,  must  be 
disciplined  and  must  practice  restraint. 
Those  who  love  their  country,  those  who  are 
loyal  and  dedicated,  those  who  discipline 
themselves  must  be  protected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Law  and  order  Is  necessary  for 
the  survival  of  freedom  even  In  the  "land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

The  American  people  can  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  created  In  our  Constitution 
by  a  concerted  effort  to  have  men  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  who  have  Judicial  ex- 
perience, men  who  are  dedicated  to  the  law, 
to  our  Constitution  and  to  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

Congress  can  and  must  set  the  qualifica- 
tions for  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Congress  must  set  high  standards  for  ap- 
pointment and  reject  legislation  which  would 
result  in  unwarranted  usurpation  of  our 
rights  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

uucunvK 

The  Executive  Branch  today  has  Joined  the 
Supreme  Court  in  usurping  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  American  people.  The 
Executive,  since  depression  days,  has  grad- 
ually— slowly,  but  surely — whittled  away  the 
rights  of  the  States,  communities  and  in- 
dividual freedom. 

The  individual  today  Uves  In  constant  fear 
of  harassment  and  Intimidation  by  an  ever- 
growing, ever  more  powerful  government  with 
overstaffed  eatecutlve  agencies,  boards  and 
bureaus,  created  by  the  Executive  depart- 
ment. The  executive  Department  reaches 
into  the  State  Capitols,  into  local  communi- 
ties and  into  the  homes  of  our  people.  Tbis 
is  a  growing  menace. 

Dr.  Galloway  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
a  recent  book  said  that  90  percent  of  all 
rules  and  regulations,  with  the  full  force  and 
intent  of  law.  were  aot  written  by  Congress, 
but  Instead  were  written  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  ot  the  Pederal  Government. 
laterpreUtloB  today  of  laws  by  un-elected 
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officials  have  the  effe<  tt  in  many  Instances,  of 
R(»nan  decrees  over  the  lives  of  our  people 

The  Executive  Depwtment  of  the  Federal 
Government  today  U  the  moet  powerful  In 
the  enure  world.  T^e  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution never  Intended  for  the  Executive 
Branch  to  hold  such  i  iWesome  power  over  the 
individual  lives  of  «he  American  people 
This  usurpation  of  jOwer  by  the  Executive 
Branch  has  been  th.i  monopoly  of  no  one 
group  or  political  pari  J.  This  trend  has  been 
constant  since  the  lai4  20's.  The  great  dan- 
ger in  excessive  powei  iwielded  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  or  the  iitjpreme  Court  Is  that 
the  power  of  Congress  VlU  be  destroyed,  thus 
usiu-plng  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  American  peopjie.  through  their  Con- 
gress, can  and  must  ^^aln  control  over  the 
ever-growing  and  eve*  more  powerful  agen- 
cies and  departments  3f  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. 

coNi  \veas 
The  framers  of  the  <ionstitutlon  Intended 
that  Congress  be  the  Cornerstone  of  our  en- 
tire form  Of  governmiBbt.  The  Congress  Is 
created  Immediately  afjter  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution.  The  first  article  in  the  Con- 
stitution creates  the  Congress  with  a  House 
and  Senate.  In  the  donstltution  the  House 
of  Representatives  coifaes  first  elected  every 
two  years.  ' 

The  preservation  of  tthdivldual  liberty  and 
property  rights  in  ol*  Country  today  is 
largely  dependent  upfap  the  Congress  and 
particularly  the  Hou«  of  Representatives 
elected  every  two  yea(rB.  A  Constitutional 
amendment  which  woi^id  provide  for  a  4-year 
term  for  the  Members  (t)f  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  remove  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives one  step  further  from  the  people 
and  closer  to  the  Executive,  and  more  bo  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  elected 
concurrently  with  the  Executive.  We  should 
preserve  our  constitutional  right  to  elect 
our  representetlves  ftr  the  House  everv 
two  years.  [  ' 

Already  one  out  of  Uery  four  doUars  we 
earn  U  taken  by  the  federal  Government 
AJrrody  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  in- 
dividual to  reach  high  government  officials 
and  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  redrVss  for 
wrongs  and  errors  throMgh  bureaucracy  It 
Is  necessary  that  the  ibuse  of  Representa- 
tives continue  to  be  eleooed  every  two  years  if 
our  form  of  government  bs  envisioned  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  is  to  be  maintained 

Congress  must  consider  legislation  in  the 
^'.f*^.*""*  dellbewtive  atmosphere  of 
•Capitol  HUl"-not  under  the  D^oclean 
sword  of  the  Executive  cf  the  Supreme  Court 
Con^ew  must  legislate  Jor  the  people,  not 
for  the  Executive  or  for  ie  executive  ^nclw 
and  departments.  ' 

hoE^I^"*'^'*^*"  '""^*  i*"'^*  "s  own  mem- 
bership. Congress  mu^t  reverse  the  trend 
of  permitting  huge  campaign  expenditures 
^ngress  should  set  up  a  grievance  commit- 
tee s  mllar  to  those  of  the  American  Bar 
AssoclaUon  Congress  npust  adopt  a  code  of 
etolcs  for  ite  Members  ,«nd  adhere  to  that 

PBIVATE  ENT  ^PRISE 

Our  Constitution,  ai;  written  by  the 
Ptoimdlng  Fathers,  hasjiade  it  possible  for 
America  to  become  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy--the  heart  and  cor*  of  the  Free  Wortd 

S^«.*^'"."l.'i"°°'  ^<^  »t*  guarantee  Of 
property  rights,  has  ma*  it  possible  for  the 

^*«f'^.1,^^Plf  *°  ^*"*  **»«  ^%^^^  stand- 
ard of  Uving  of  any  coi«try  in  the  history 

m„^  ^^J^'^-  ^^  ***'*  *^«  television  set? 
M,^,  ™<"08.  more  automobiles,  more  daUy 
circulation  of  newspaper,  more  of  the  ma- 
terial goods  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 

S^^r^-  K^**  "°'"''  i^ix'rtantly.  we  have 
the  best  school  system,  more  churches,  more 

}h/'^^iH™°"  ^f«P»t*l«  t»»an  au  the  ^est  of 
the  world  combined. 
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Our  capItaUstlc  system,  with  its  profit  mo- 
tive, has  provided  the  incentive  for  America 
to  prosper  and  grow.  That  prosperity  is 
flghUng  disease,  poverty  and  unrest  in  South 
Viet  Nam  and  In  the  undeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

Under  our  Constitution  our  forefathers 
created  out  of  the  most  undeveloped  area  in 
the  world  the  most  highly  developed  clvUlza- 
tlon  m  history.  That  same  Constitution  and 
that  same  philosophy  applied  to  the  un- 
developed countries,  could  have  the  same 
result.  —".c 

SPACE    ACE 

Basic  fundamental  principles  of  Individual 
liberty,  of  freedom  and  Justice  are  the  same 

yesterday,  today  and  forever." 
There  are  those  who  say  that,  In  this  age  of 
astronautics  and  space  exploration,  there  Is 
not  time  to  consult  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  that  there  is  not  time  for  the  Ui- 
dlvldual.    In  this  age  of  growing  competition 
and  tensions,  there  is  more  need  for  emphasis 
on  the  individual  than  ever  before.    We  can 
conquer  space  only  if  that  individual  who 
goes  into  space  Is  self-reliant,  can  think  for 
himseU    and    knows    that    he    represents    a 
philosophy  and  a  society  dedicated   to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Individual  Uberty 
.    P»f  Constitution,  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
individual,  is  being  challenged  in  the  blood 
the  filth,  the  mire,  and  the  monsoons  of  a 
faraway  distant  land.     The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  Is  clashing  today  in  South 
Viet  Nam  with  the  atheist  communist  aggres- 
sor.     The   forces   of    totalitarianism    which 
would  destroy  our  Constitution  and  subvert 
the  inmvldual  to  slavery  are  on  the  march 
in  Southeast  Asia.  We  wiU  not  withdraw    We 
^^,th°^i*,^  ^  ^^"^  ""*  o'  freedom  in 

«n^Jf.**'^*°^'^8^"y»o-    We  will  win! 

with  victory,  the  Constitution  with  its 
guarantees  of  trial  by  Jury,  property  rtehts 
and  individual  liberty,  wiu  becomVmore  ?eal 
not  only  to  the  American  people,  but  to  peo- 
ple the  world  over. 
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but  never  in  America,  can  that  happen. 
After  all— some  will  say— this  is  a  land 
made  great  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  pioneers — where  the  hard  core  of 
our  character  and  strength  has  always 
been  nurtured  and  sustained  by  honest 
toil. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  danger  I  am 
speaking  of  is  not  a  fantasy.  It  is  real, 
and  it  is  imminent.  Let  us  see  what  the 
record  shows: 

In  Ills  Labor  Day  speech  in  Detroit,  the 
President  said: 

You  and  I  have  another  goal.  We  know 
that  the  America  we  dream  of  miist  be  an 
America  where  every  citizen  can  earn  a 
guaranteed  annual  Income  sufficient  to  meet 
his  basic  needs.  I  pledge  you  that  we  will 
not  forget  this  goal. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  President  did 
not  spell  out  the  speciflcs  of  his  goal  and 
how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  Perhaps 
that  will  come  later.  A  good  many  in 
the  administration  have  embraced  the 
idea  and  spelled  it  out  in  some  detail. 

A  feature  article,  written  by  the  highly 
rrapected    Journalist.    Allen    L.    Otten 
which  appeared  in  the  September   15. 
1966.  issue  of  the  WaU  Street  Journal, 
began  thus: 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  becoming 
increasingly  intrigued  with  a  far-reaching 
new  goal:  Ending  poverty  via  a  Government 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  income  for  everv 
American  family.  ' 

Vietnam-induced  budget  strains  and  John- 
sonian poutlcal  caution  are  ruUng  out  a 
direct  frontal  approach,  however,  to  favor 
Of  a  more  gradual  sneaklng-up  on  the  ob- 


A  Goaranteed  Minimam  Income  for  All, 
Whetber  They  Work  or  Not,  Is  Now  a 
Definite  Threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  22. 1966 

,J^:^^^^^-  ^-  Speaker,  can  it  be 
that  this  proud  Nation  is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  surrender  to  the  apostles  of  total 
welfarism?  Are  we,  here  in  the  land  of 
pride  and  self-respect,  about  to  adopt  as 
a  way  of  life  a  policy  of  rewarding  the 
drones,  the  lazy,  and  the  shiftless'  Have 
we  degenerated  to  the  point  that  our 
Government  will  soon  be  saying-  "Never 
you  mind  about  working,  about  saving 
a^d  planning  for  your  future.  Don't  be 
stupid;  Just  remember  that  come  what 
may  Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of  you." 
Whether  realized  or  intended,  these  are 
some  of  the  byproducts  of  a  new  welfare 
bonanza  now  being  pushed. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  Government- 
guaranteed  minimum  income  for  aU 
Americans,  whether  they  work  or  not. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  this  is 
sheer  fantasy— that  perhaps  someplace 


Instead,  Mr.  Otten  anticipates  a  series 
of  smaUer  moves  to  be  unveUed  in  next 
January's  legislative  program  and  budg- 
et, to  patch  up  and  fatten  up  existing 
Government  programs  tliat  head  in  the 
same  direction:  bigger  social  security 
benefits,  a  modest  expansion  of  public- 
assistance  coverage  and  payments,  more 
rent  supplement  money  and  other  sub- 
sidies for  low-income  families,  and  more 
public  employment  for  poor  people  who 
cannot  find  private  work. 

The  analysis  continues: 

rt  Jttf  "^  ^T'  "*•  "*~'y  «°^-  beaeflts  un- 
„^  3^  *"*  °*'^"  programs  would  be  In- 
weased,  and  more  and  more  poor  foU  would 
be  given  some  sort  of  help.  A  few  years 
hence,  it's  figured,  almost  every  needy  family 
would  actually  be  getting  enough  "govern- 

^H  li*,?  *°  '**'  *•"*  <"  poverty.  Thus  the 
end  result  would  be  much  the  same  as  that 
schem    °*^"'*   Income   tax    and   kindred 

A  White  House  aid  is  quoted  by  Otten 
assasrlng: 

There  is  a  definite  desire  shaptog  up— 
you  might  ahnost  say  a  consensus— to  try 
and  make  some  sort  of  payment  based  on  the 
fact  that  a  person  Is  poor  and  cant  seem  to 
do  anything  about  It.  Tbt  question  is  Just 
bow  best  to  reach  that  system,  and  bow 
last. 

wnx   coNOBEss   Birr   cttabantxed   tatmtvu 

nfCOMX  FOB  Axxr 

Thus  it  is  reasoned  that  while  the  ad- 
ministration is  intrigued  with  the  direct 
payment  scheme  as  a  permanent  poUcy 
of  lifting  all  families  above  the  $3  000 


._  '*•      - 
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poverty  level,  cash  handout  for  no  work 
at  all  would  be  difficult  to  sell  to  a  Con- 
gress that  repreaenta  a  woilc-oriented 
society. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the 
hesitation,  the  direct  method  Is  iK>t  to  be 
ruled  out  in  favor  of  the  softer  touch.  In 
approaching  the  goal  of  a  total  welfare 
society.  The  negative  Income  tax  and 
the  guaranteed  minimum  Income — 
whether  the  recipient  works  or  not — has 
gained  many  converts  among  the  labor- 
socialist  element  in  our  society. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  administration 
has  for  some  time  prelected  tiial  balloons 
in  a  number  of  undlsgiilsed  efforts  to 
soften  the  public  and  the  Congress,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  mammoth  break- 
through. The  probing  and  testing  proc- 
ess continues. 

This  technique  of  noiseless  gradualism 
in  achieving  otherwise  unacceptable 
schemes,  by  spoonfeeding  the  public  in 
driblets,  thereby  gradually  gaining  ac- 
ceptaiK»,  is  nothing  new.  Many  highly 
suspect  programs  have  gained  accept- 
ance in  that  way,  aided  by  the  pour- 
ing of  additional  Federal  fimds.  f.o.b., 
Into  communities  as  a  special  induce- 
ment. 

This  softening  technique  was  well  de- 
scribed by  the  poet,  who  put  it  this  way: 

Vlc«  U  a  monster  of  mch  frightful  mien. 
As  to  be  h»t«d  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  Its  face. 
We  first  despise,  tbsn  ptty,  then  embrace. 

RIGH-LSTH.  SUProKT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  said  the  architects 
of  this  superwelf are  dream  have  sent  up 
trial  balloons  to  test  public  acceptance. 
Let  us  explore  what  has  been  done  and 
be  more  specific : 

A  report  by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Public  Welfare,  a  12-man  panel  of  non- 
Oovemment  experts,  2  years  ago,  con- 
tended it  is  senseless  to  talk  about  elimi- 
nating poverty  without  the  minimum  in- 
come concept.  This  assurance  o(  a 
minimum  level  of  Income  and  social  pro- 
tection is  absolutely  essential,  reports  the 
couikH,  in  order  to  maintain  "a  basic 
floor  of  economic  security  for  all  Ameri- 
cans." 

A  National  Oommission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Kconomic  Progren,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presldoit,  called  for  a 
"mlnbnnm-lncome  allowance"  or  a  "neg- 
ative income  tax"  program. 

Persons  with  incomes  below  a  given 
level  would,  according  to  the  report,  "re- 
ceive a  tax  rebate  or  a  cash  allowance. 
Just  as  persons  with  incomes  above  ex- 
emption levels  pay  taxes." 

The  council  estimated  the  cost  at  from 
$2  billion  per  year,  with  some  versions 
costing  up  to  $20  biltton. 

Early  this  year  this  grandiose  welfare- 
state  approach  got  an  approving  nod 
from  Capitol  HIH  when  a  committee  re- 
ixirt  frgm  the  150-member  House  demo- 
cratic study  group  demanded  that  Gov- 
ernment "begin  to  provide  a  mjhimum 
Income  for  everTone."        -^     '" 

Here  Is  ime  description  of  how  a  nega- 
tive income  tax  would  work:  Re<ialre  a 
report  on  tneome  (rf  an  famines,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  or  If  tbey  have  no  ineoime. 


Then,  for  those  with  Income  under  a 
"poverty  level,"  send  a  monthly  check 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  assure  a  min- 
imum Income. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  If  the  goal 
is  to  raise  all  incomes  to  a  minimum  of 
$3,000  annually,  the  cost  per  year  would 
be  about  $12  billion— to  begin  with.  If 
the  minimum  should  be  raised  to  $4,000, 
the  cost  would  jump  to  $25  billion.  At 
$5,000.  it  would  be  $40  billion.  This  re- 
minds that  Joseph  Stalin  once  quipped 
that  the  United  States  was  the  only  na- 
tion in  the  world  rich  enough  to  afford 
socialism. 

It  would  thus  seem  clear  that  this 
proposal,  fantastic  as  it  may  sound,  is  the 
ultimate  of  the  great  welfare  society. 
Let  us  oce  who  some  of  its  supporters  are. 

Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  OEO,  em- 
braces the  negative  Income  tax.  He 
would  turn  the  income  tax  system  into 
a  wondrous  handout  for  all  making  below 
$3,100  a  year.  A  scheme  to  take  from 
the  haves  and  give  to  the  have-nots. 

Thus  we  have  a  man  high  In  the  coun- 
cils of  Government,  plugging  for  a  dole, 
with  no  strings  attached — an  undisguised 
wholesale  handout. 

But  Shriver's  brainstorm  Is  not  with- 
out high-powered  support.  Take  Milton 
Friedman,  the  well-known  economist  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  His  plan  Is 
a  bit  more  modest.  This  professor  pro- 
poses that  the  Federal  Government  set  a 
$3,000  yearly  Income  as  a  minimum  for  a 
family  of  four,  and  pay  a  man  50  percent 
of  the  difterenee  if  he  falls  below  that 
figure;  to  give  him  100  percent,  reasons 
Friedman,  would  deaden  his  incentive. 

The  guaranteed  minimum  income  Is 
espoused  by  Columbia  Social  Work  Prof. 
Richard  Cloward.  He  disdained  the 
stigma  of  welfare,  which  somehow  he 
seems  to  think  would  be  erased  If  the 
handouts  are  bigger  and  a  part  of  a  glori- 
fied guaranteed  income  scheme. 

To  achieve  this,  Cloward  has  called  for 
crisis  and  disruption — which  he  feels 
could  happen  if  millions  of  the  poor 
would  be  directed  to  claim  all  the  benefits 
to  which  he  says  they  are  entitled  under 
existing  programs.  The  professor  main- 
tains this  would  so  overload  welfare  rolls 
that  Congress  woiild  have  no  choice  but 
to  enact  a  guaranteed  minimum  income. 

Listen  to  this:  A  section  of  an  eco- 
nomic report  by  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  headed  by  Gard- 
ner Ackley,  said  the  negative  income  tax 
"could  be  administered  on  a  universal 
basis  for  all  the  poor  and  would  be  the 
most  direct  approach  to  reducing  pov- 
erty." 

Walter  Reuther,  of  AFL-CIO,  has 
given  minlmtnn  income  for  all  his  warm- 
est blessing.  Tliat  labor  leader's  past 
record  shows  him  to  be  no  piker  when  It 
comes  to  redistribution  of  the  wealth  by 
taking  from  the  haves  and  giving  to 
the  have-nots. 

Early  this  month  the  Idea  of  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  a  minimum  income 
for  every  American  family  was  endorsed 
by  Harvard  economist  Kenneth  Oal- 
brattfa.  supported  by  New  Yoi^  Mayor 
John  Lindsay. 


WHAT    WILL    TBB    PRBSISKNT    RECOmUMOr 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cited  some  of  the 
more  prominent  people  who  have  em- 
braced this  monstrous  scheme.  And  I 
have  cited  the  recommendations  of  blue 
ribbon  commissions — one  appointed  by 
the  President  and  another  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. In  addition,  most  of  the  more 
radical  civil  rights  leaders  have  grabbed 
the  minimum  income  idea  and  put  their 
brands  on  it. 

It  now  remains  for  the  President  to 
translate  his  commitment  into  action. 
Is  the  President  prepared  to  risk  the 
"bold  new  direction"  by  imfolding  the 
minimum  Income  approach  and  ask  ths 
Congress  to  approve  massive  cash  hand- 
outs to  people  for  no  work  at  all,  merely 
to  make  the  recipients  less  poor?  Is 
that  what  the  President  has  in  mind? 

The  alternative  wiU  presumably  be  to 
continue  the  nibbling  process,  by  ex- 
tending and  expanding  existing  pro- 
grams, and  feeding  new  ones  into  the 
legislative  hopper  as  they  are  hatched 
out  by  the  social  planners.  This  meth- 
od has  been  remarkably  successful  under 
a  subservient  Congress  during  the  past 
2  years.  Under  it.  the  administration 
has  added  Increment  after  increment  to 
a  universal  minimum  income  through 
Federal  handouts. 

SPENinifa     MONKT     KAS     NOT     tXOVCED     WOJIEr 
BOLLS 

Certainly  the  multitude  of  so-called 
antipoverty  projects,  along  with  scores 
of  WPA-type  make-work  and  other  pro- 
grams— costing  billions — have  utterly 
failed  to  reduce  the  welfare  load. 

The  fact  is  that  despite  the  30  years  of 
social  legislation,  capped  recently  by  the 
most  generous  spending  schemes  in  his- 
tory, the  welfare  rolls  continue  to  grow, 
faster  than  ever. 

There  are  now  7,400,000  Americans  on 
public  assistance — or  a  42-percent  in- 
crease since  1950,  and  that  tells  but  a 
part  of  the  story.  As  the  Government 
has  produced  new  welfare  approaches, 
more  and  more  people  manage  to  qualify. 
In  many  instances  new  ones  have  served 
to  encourage  Illegitimate  children  in 
order  to  qualify  for  bigger  welfare 
checks. 

A  news  report  from  Los  Angeles  tells 
of  a  married  couple  which  came  to  a 
judge  to  discuss  a  divorce.  They  had  six 
children  and  another  on  the  way.  They 
were  still  devoted  and  after  questioning 
they  confessed  the  only  reason  for  a  di- 
vorce was  to  qualify  for  welfare  money. 
They  explained  that  once  divorced,  the 
mother  would  become  eligible  to  draw 
$300  per  month  in  welfare.  The  father 
was  making  only  $250  a  month  at  his 
job. 

There  was  a  time,  within  the  memory 
<rf  many  now  living,  when  normally  wel- 
fare burdens  were  borne  locally.  But 
that  solution  has  become  old-fashioned. 
Political  harvests  were  to  be  reaped  by 
channeling  Federal  funds  into  the  slums 
and  ghettos,  thereby  relieving  much  of 
tbe  traditlooal  kwal  responsibility  and 
shtftiiv  vaon  dependence  iqwn  the  great 
white  father  In  Washington. 
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Already  this  cii^se  of  action  has  ex- 
posed many  ingktites.  Having  had  a 
-  and  local  goodies,  the 
press  reports  mghy  able-bodied  recipi- 
ents mouthing  hatred  and  defiance  be- 
cause they  are  not  getting  enough.  They 
insist  the  Government  is  short-potting 
them.  I 

Thus  a  new  segment  of  the  great  wel- 
fare society  has  evolved,  making  the  re- 
ceiving of  handouts  a  way  of  life  for 
them.  Many  of  them  kislst  on  traveling 
fi"**  class. 

Walter  Reutheij  has  been  pushing  hard 
to  get  this  class  pf  our  society  to  orga- 
irlng  greater  pressure 
vernment  help.    The 
tossed  in  a  few  mil- 
use,  according  to  the 


nlze  in  order  to 
in  favor  of  more 
Ford  Foundation 
lion  to  help  the 
press. 

Organizing  thel^or  is  already  taking 
place.  Only  recently  several  thousand 
rehefers,  in  a  protest  against  the  "indig- 
nities" of  the  present  welfare  system 
marched  on  city  halls  and  State  capitols 
in  scores  of  cities  tiiroughout  the  coun- 
try. I 

Earlier  this  moiith  relief  customer  in 
19  cities  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York 
demonstrated,  simultaneously,  under  di- 
rections from  a  new  group  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  called  the  Poverty-Rights  Ac- 
tion Center.  Thej  have-nots— their  ap- 
petites whetted  by  handouts  and  solici- 
tude aplenty — are'  organizing.  They  in- 
sist that  relief  is  now  a  matter  of  right, 
and  many  of  them  now  insist  they  be 
consulted  about  th^  quantity  and  quaUty 
of  what  they  get. 

THE    GRADUAL   SNI4KINC-UP   TECHNIQUE 

I  have  said  thai  If  the  President  does 
not  shoot  for  the  moon  in  the  friendly 
skies  of  zooming  wjeOfare  by  trying  to  sell 
the  minimum  income  concept  to  the  next 
Congress,  he  is  exacted  to  continue  the 
programs  now  in  ^ffect,  plus  a  few  new 
ones.  Among  the  ^aany  "gradual  sneak- 
ing-up"  projects  Hiiich  were  "first  de- 
spised, then  pitied,  then  embraced,"  have 
been  a  score  of  blank-check  antipoverty 
schemes,  along  with  such  ventures  as 
compulsory  medicare— for  the  million- 
aire and  pauper  alike- f  ood  stamps,  rent 
subsidies,  a  vast  expansion  of  unem- 
ployment insurance,  plus  an  array  of 
specials  to  deal  wtith  "pockets  of  pov- 
erty." 

All  of  these  go<  idles  have  created  a 
veritable  administrative  nightmare,  fea- 
turing confusion,  waste  and  duplica- 
tions unsurpassed.  It  can  be  said  cate- 
goricaUy  that  nev;r  in  history  has  so 
much  authority  anf  discretion  in  spend- 
ing the  taxpayers'  ^oney  been  delegated 
by  the  Congress  to  executive  agencies 
It  opens  a  Pandora's  box  for  favoritism 
incompetence,  waste  and  extravagance! 

This  is  not  to  say  a  modicum  of  good 
has  not  come  fron^  some  of  these  anti- 
poverty  practices.  jBy  spending  enough, 
orchids  can  be  mkde  to  grow  at  the 
South  Pole.  The  kteue  is  not  whether 
society  should  aid  |the  poor  and  unfor- 
tunate. All  right»thinklng  Americans 
favor  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  methods 
and  the  area  of  retsponsibillty. 

So  often  in  the  hands  of  overambi- 
tious  bureaucrats.  With  loose-end  or  no 


guidelines.  10-ton  trucks  are  employed 
to  do  the  work  of  half-ton  pick-ups. 
Evidence  is  moimting  of  million-dollar 
prices  behig  paid  for  thousand -dollar 
remedies.  For  example,  nearly  $10,000 
is  paid  to  train  one  drop-out  Job  Corps- 
man  for  1  year.  Yet,  since  the  money 
comes  from  Washington,  the  bewildered 
public  grudgingly  goes  along. 

It  is  believed  most  people  whose  tax 
money  pays  the  bills  would  prefer  that 
all  relief  be  initiated  and  fully  adminis- 
tered by  local  people  on  the  local  level 
with  outside  help  to  deal  with  extraor- 
dinary situations.  Many  local  charity 
requirements  can,  and  should  be,  shared 
by  local  churches,  Red  Cross.  Salvation 
Army,  community  chests,  and  scores  of 
other  time-tested  and  respected  chari- 
ties. 

But  since  widespread  poverty  was  for- 
mally discovered  in  this  country  some  3 
years  ago,  the  millions  of  Americans 
found  out,  for  the  first  time,  that  they 
were  economically  sick,  a  variety  of 
magic  treatments  sprang  up  overnight. 
Political  medicine  men  were  recruited 
and  the  Congress  was  asked  to  foot  the 
bUls,  costing  bilUons,  for  prescriptions 
never  before  heard  of. 

A  hasty  review  of  some  of  these  more 
mgenious  concoctions  is  revealing.  A 
multibillion-dollar  program  for  depressed 
areas  soon  became  discredited  by  waste 
and  favoritism,  was  dropped  and  then 
continued. 

A  $1  bUlion  glorified  12-State  depressed 
area  project  for  Appalachia  superim- 
posed upon  a  dozen  others,  was  rammed 
through  the  Congress. 

A  $100  million  food  stamp  program  was 
approved.  This  year  $140  million  was 
authorized.  A  supermarket  reports  the 
best  grades  of  beef  and  the  most  expen- 
sive grocery  brands  are  sold  to  food  stamp 
holders.  The  program,  which  has  good 
points  to  recommend  it,  has  built-in  de- 
vices for  abuse  and  favoritism.  In  the 
face  of  rather  obscure  guidelines  to  de- 
termine eligibility,  there  is  no  way  to  esti- 
mate how  many  deliberately  avoid  work 
or  other  means  of  self-improvement,  lest 
they  lose  eligibility  for  stamps. 

A  imique  program  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment pay  part  of  rent  bills  for  selected 
lower  income  people,  was  rammed 
through  the  Congress  accompanied  by 
unprecedented  arm-twisting.  The  cost— 
if  continued  and  expanded,  as  ex- 
pected—will run  Into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will  dull  the 
desire  for  homeownership.  At  the  same 
time,  these  rent  supplements  are  urged 
by  Robert  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  as  a  device  to 
force  integration  in  middle-Income 
neighborhoods.  Some  call  it  "integra- 
tion by  scatteration." 

Another  administration  favorite  device 
to  force  more  money— Federal  and  other- 
wise—into lower  income  brackets,  is 
an  expanded  imemployment  insurance 
package. 

Noi  content  with  coverage  for  those 
who  lost  jobs  due  to  no  fault  of  their 
own— as  practiced  in  many  States— a 
joint  administration-AFL-CIO  drive  is 
behig  waged  to  wipe  out  State  controls. 
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apply  liberalized  Federal  standards,  and 
pay  high-level  compensation  for  up  to  52 
weeks,  even  when  the  unemployment  is 
voluntary. 

As  proposed,  the  plan  would  ultimately 
cost  Texas  employers,  alone,  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  annually  in  unem- 
ployment taxes.  The  plan  would  create 
a  massive  welfare  program  out  of  job- 
lessness. It  would  treat  the  loafers  and 
the  lazy  the  same  as  the  deserving.  It 
would  allow  unscrupulous  claimants  to 
make  a  racket  out  of  jobless  benefits. 

These  and  other  welfare  bonanzas,  ap- 
proved or  pending,  costing  billions,  have 
been  advanced  despite  the  warnings  of 
creeping  inflation  induced  by  repeated 
annual  deficits. 

Finally,  however,  the  stark  reality  of 
infiation  is  being  belatedly  recognized. 
At  the  present  rate  of  consumer  price  in- 
crease, today's  dollar  will  dwindle  to  half 
its  present  size  in  14  years. 

Only  recently  the  President  called  fbr 
certain  brakes  against  infiation,  includ- 
ing a  $3  billion  cut  in  his  programs 

without  specifying  which  he  would  re- 
duce or  eliminate.  Some  of  his  advisers 
are  said  to  prefer  a  tax  cut.  But  a  long 
series  of  deficits  having  admittedly 
helped  to  bring  on  more  inflation,  one  or 
two  spending  cuts,  plus  a  tax  cut,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  immediately  aflfect 
accumulated  pressures,  to  any  noticeable 
extent.  Inflation  is  an  obstinate,  vicious 
thing  which  cannot  be  turned  on  or  off 
like  the  water  in  a  hydrant. 

PEOPLE    MUST    BE   INFORMED 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  finance  these  pro- 
grams the  Congress  has  spent  $36  billion 
more  than  was  taken  in  during  the  past 
6  years,  and  has  upped  the  public  debt 
to  nearly  $330  bUlion.  And  now  some 
people  wonder  why  we  have  Inflation. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments  a 
costly  minimum  income  for  all  is  being 
weighed  in  the  balance.  Surely  the  Pres- 
ident will  not  want  to  add  to  future 
deficits  while  a  war  is  being  waged  and 
he  is  asking  for  cuts  in  his  programs 
And  surely  the  Congress  will  not  want  to 
saddle  the  American  people  with  more 
welfare  burdens. 

The  people  know  that  sending  out  Fed- 
eral checks  will  not  stop  poverty.  They 
know  that  the  only  real  answer  must 
come  from  work — creative,  productive 
work.  And  the  Government  can  render 
its  most  useful  assistance  by  pursuing 
policies  which  encourage  business  devel- 
opment and  more  job  opportunities,  in 
the  framework  of  competitive  free  enter- 
prise. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  country 
who,  if  given  the  opportunity,  would  em- 
phaUcally  endorse  the  thought  contained 
in  this  expression  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

You  cannot  permanently  help  a  man  by 
doing  for  him  that  which  he  can  and  should 
do  for  himself. 

The  proposed  guaranteed  minimum  in- 
come for  all  Americans  regardless  of 
whether  they  work,  must  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  and  then  appraised  in 
the  light  of  the  probable  effects  such  a 
changeover  would  be  calculated  to 
bring. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

David  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord 
his  God. — 1  Samuel  301:  6. 

Almighty  Father,  whose  spirit  Is  with- 
in all  Thy  creation,  k^hose  love  faileth 
never,  and  whose  presence  is  with  lis  all 
our  days,  make  us  more  aware  of  Thee, 
more  responsive  to  Thy  call,  more  obedi- 
ent to  Thy  will,  and  more  ready  to  help 
our  fellow  man.  ' 

Grant  unto  us  a  greater  honesty  of 
purpose,  a  more  generous  attitude  toward 
others,  and  a  most  genuine  faith  in 
Thee — which  will  help  us  live  unshamed 
before  Thee  and  those  who  love  us. 
When  we  are  tempted,  give  us  strength 
to  overcome  our  temptations;  when  we 
begin  to  give  way  to  discouragement, 
help  us  to  find  our  oicouragement  in 
"Hiee;  when  we  fail  aiad  would  give  up, 
grant  us  courage  to  try  agsdn. 

May  the  light  of  tanith  illumine  our 
way,  may  the  love  ol  life  illumine  our 
hearts,  and  may  the  llfSe  of  love  illumine 
our  relationships  with  one  another. 

Spirit  of  life,  in  this  hew  dawn 
Give  us  the  faith  ttu  i  follows  on. 
Letting  Thine  all  pervading  power 
Fulfill  the  dream  of  p\sis  high  hour. 

Amen. 


THE  JOimNAL 

The  Journal  ot  tt$  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  September  ^,  1966,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM 


THE    SENATE 


?>t5;il    J'iOiOV 


-/  .aDK-iO   OVTiTVlUi 
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A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

ELB.  6852.  An  act  to  alqeiul  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  wlthitespect  to  tbe  basis 
oa  which  certain  dependnicy  and  Indemnity 
compensation  will  be  computed; 

HJt.  7850.  An  act  to  amend  section  1822(a) 
of  title  88,  United  StatesTCode,  to  extend  the 
provisions  for  treble-daqvige  actions  to  di- 
rect loan  and  Insured  loan  cases; 

Hit.  8899.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mule 
Creek  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  a  E>e|l|iware  corporation; 

H.R.  11927.  An  act  to  avtborlze  the  Admlh- 
tstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  permit  deduc- 
tion by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and  expenses 
ftwm  rental  collections  on  t>ropertle«  acqxilred 
under  the  veterans'  loan  programs; 

H.R.  12119.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
I  nlssloners  of  the  Dlstrliet  of  Columbia  to 
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replace  the  existing  14th  Street  Bridge,  also 
known  as  tbe  Highway  Bridge,  across  the 
Potomac  River,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  12352.  An  act  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  to  Pinellas  County, 
Fla.; 

H  Jl.  12664.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  exclusive  Jurisdiction  held  by  the 
United  States  over  the  real  property  com- 
prising the  Fort  Lyon  Veterans  Hospital  res- 
ervation; 

H.R.  13012.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con-  - 
veyance  of  certain  real  property  to  the  dty 
ofBiloxl.  Miss.; 

H.R.  16863.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Jtine  10, 1844,  In  order  to  clarify  the  corporate 
name  of  Georgetown  University,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  16940.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  8,  1935,  relating  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Trinity  CoUege  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  and 

H.J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the 
International  Circulation  of  Visual  and 
Auditory  Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultiiral  Character,  approved  at 
Beirut  In  1948. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  203.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  set  aside  funds  for  research 
Into  spinal  cord  injuries  and  diseases; 

HJl.  6968.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  promote  savings 
imder  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  auto- 
matic data-processing  system;  and 

HJl.  16608.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  Southeastern  University  of  the  District 
of  Coliuibla. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  16559)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  and  operation 
of  sea-grant  colleges  and  programs  by 
initiating  and  supporting  programs  of 
education  and  research  in  the  various 
fields  relating  to  the  development  of 
marine  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Pux, 
Mr.  Mossi,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, and  Mr.  Fong  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2393) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  additional 
G8-18,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  positions  for 
vue  In  agencies  or  functions  created  or 


substantially  expanded  after  Jime  30, 
1965." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.212.  An  act  to  designate  a  navigation 
lock  and  flood  control  structure  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  Florida  flood  control  proj- 
ect in  the  State  of  Florida  as  the  W.  P. 
n-anklln  Lock  and  Control  Struct\ire;  and 

S.8830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


COMMrrTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 
PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT,  TO 
ACCOMPANY  HJR.  17607 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  until  midni{(ht 
tonight  to  file  a  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  17607.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  SECTION  2056  OP  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954 
RELATING  TO  THE  hIk'FhiCr  OF 
DISCLAIMERS  ON  THE  ALLOW- 
ANCE  OF  MARITAL  DEDUCTION 
FOR  ESTATE  TAX  PURPOSES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  483)  to 
amend  section  2056  of  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  effect 
of  disclaimers  on  the  allowance  of  the 
marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  8  over  to 
and  Including  line  5  on  page  8  and  inaert: 

"(A)  If  the  disclaimer  of  such  interest  to 
made  by  such  person  before  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  the  filing  of  the  estate  tax  return 
and  if  such  person  doe*  not  accept  such  in- 
terest before  making  the  disclaimer,  suoh 
Interest  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  aectlon.  be 
considered  as  i>asslng  from  the  decedent  to 
the  surviving  spouse,  and 

"(B)  If  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply, 
such  Interest  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  considered  as  passing,  not  to  the 
surviving  spouse,  but  to  the  person  who  made 
the  disclaimer.  In  the  same  manner  as  If  the 
dlsclalmar  had  not  been  made." 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  6  to  10,  todnalTa. 
and  Insert: 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subaeotioo 
(a)   shaU  apply  with  respect  to  ertates  ot 
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descendants  dying  on  or  attar  tbe  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thla  Act." 
Page  3,  after  line  10,  Insert: 
"(e)  In  tbe  case  of  the  estate  ctf  a  deoe- 
dent  dying  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  tide  Act  for  vhlota  tbe  date  preeorlbed  for 
ttae  flUnf  of  the  eetete  tax  tetnm  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  octanslon  of 
time  for  filing)  occiira  on  or  after  January  1, 
1968.  if,  under  section  2056  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954,  an  Interest  would.  In 
the  absence  of  a  disclaimer  by  any  person 
other  than  the  surviving  spouse,  be  consid- 
ered as  passing  tiom  tbe  decedent  to  such 
person,  and  If  a  disclaimer  of  such  Interest 
Is  made  by  such  person  and  as  a  result  of 
such  disclaimer  the  surviving  spouse  Is  en- 
titled to  receive  such  Interest,  then  such 
Interest  shall,  for  purposes  of  such  section, 
be  considered  as  paaalng  from  the  decedent 
to  the  surviving  spouse.  If — 

"(1)  the  Interest  disclaimed  was  be- 
queathed or  devised  to  such  person. 

"(2)  before  the  date  prescribed  for  tbe  fil- 
ing of  the  estate  tax  return  such  person 
disclaimed  all  bequests  and  devices  under 
such  will,  and 

"(3)  such  person  did  not  accept  any  prop- 
erty \mder  any  such  bequest  or  devise  be- 
fore malting  the  disclaimer. 
Tbe  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  un- 
der section  2056  of  such  Code  by  reason  of 
this  subsection,  when  added  to  tbe  amount 
of  the  deductions  allowable  under  such  sec- 
tion without  regard  to  this  subsection,  shall 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  (A)  the  amount 
of  the  deductions  which  would  be  allow- 
able under  such  section  without  ngard  to 
the  disclaimer  If  the  surviving  spouie  elected 
to  take  against  the  will,  or  (B)  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  adjusted  gross  es- 
tate (within  the  meaning  of  ■ubse(!tlon  (o) 
<2)  of  such  section) ." 
Page  3,  after  line  10,  insert: 
"Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  642(g)  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  dlsaUow- 
ance  of  double  deductions)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  'or  of  any  other  person'  after  'shall 
not  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  In  computing 
the  taxable  Income  of  the  estate*. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 
only  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred, and  losses  sustained,  after  such  date." 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  section  2056  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  effect  of 
disclaimers  on  the  allowance  of  the  marital 
deduction  for  estate  tax  purpoeee,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wificonain.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object 
and  I  shall  not  object,  I  do  so  only  be- 
cause I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have 
a  brief  explanation  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  %)eaker,  as  passed 
by  the  House  on  August  11,  1966,  HJR. 
483  provided  for  changes  In  the  estate 
tax  treatment  of  property  which  passes 
to  a  surviving  spovae  through  disclaimer 
by  a  beneficiary  under  a  will. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
under  present  law  the  estate  tax  marital 
deduction,  in  general,  i>ermlt8  the  deduc- 
tion of  up  to  one-half  of  the  adjusted 
gross  estate  tor  property  passing  to  a 
surviving  spouse.  Thus,  under  present 
rules,  property  passing  directly  to  a  sur- 
Tivlng  qx>use  imder  the  terms  of  the 
4lecedent'8  wUl  can  qualify  for  the  marl- 
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tal  deduction.  Similarly.  If  the  surviving 
spouse  elects  to  take  against  the  will, 
that  Is,  to  receive  her  share  under  the 
intestacy  law  of  the  State  rather  than 
under  the  will,  the  marital  deduction  is 
likewise  available  under  such  an  election. 
Present  law  also  provides,  however,  that 
the  marital  deduction  does  not  apply  to 
property  passing  to  a  surviving  spouse 
as  a  result  of  a  disclaimer  by  a  bene- 
ficiary imder  the  will  in  favor  of  the 
surviving  spouse. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  483,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  was  to  eliminate  inequities  and 
discriminatory  treatment  that  results 
fnxn  the  present  disparate  rules  in  this 
area.  Accordingly,  the  bill,  as  approved 
by  the  House,  would  amend  section  2056 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  interest  in  property  which  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  receives  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
claimer by  a  beneficiary  under  a  will  to 
qualify  for  the  marital  deduction  where 
certain  conditions  are  met.  The  House 
bill  applied  to  estates  of  decedents  for 
which  the  date  prescribed  for  filing  of 
the  estate  tax  return  occurs  on  or  after 
January  1,  1965 — that  is,  decedents 
dying  on  or  after  October  1, 1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  for  the 
most  part  left  intact  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  as  far  as  their 
applicability  to  estates  of  decedents  dy- 
ing before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  for  which  the  date  prescribed 
for  filing  the  estate  tax  return  of  the 
decedent  occurs  on  or  after  January  1, 
1965. 

The  other  body  added  amendments, 
however,  which  wotild  apply  with  respect 
to  decedents  dying  in  the  future;  that  is. 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  H Jl. 
483.  Under  the  Senate  amendments,  for 
the  future.  Interests  passing  as  the  result 
of  partial — as  well  as  of  complete — dis- 
claimers could  qualify  for  the  marital 
deduction,  and  the  maximum  amormt  of 
these  interests  which  may  qualify  for  the 
marital  deduction  would  be  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  interests  passing  to  the 
surviving  spouse  directly;  that  is.  one- 
half  of  the  adjusted  gross  estate.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Senate  amendments  would 
provide  that  disclaimers  with  respect  to 
property  passing  by  the  laws  of  in- 
testacy or  otherwise,  such  as  Insurance 
or  by  trust,  are  to  be  fully  effective  for 
purposes  of  ONnputing  the  marital  de- 
duction. 

The  other  body  also  sidded  a  provision 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  trust  or  any 
other  person,  provides  that  items  In- 
curred in  the  administration  of  the  prop- 
erty of  a  deceased  person  may  be  de- 
ducted either  by  the  other  person  for 
income  tax  purposes  or  by  the  estate  of 
the  deceased  for  estate  tax  inirposes,  but 
not  for  both.  This  provision  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  a  double  deduction 
for  such  items  which  has  been  held  to 
be  allowable  under  recent  court  interpre- 
tation of  the  present  language  of  the 
code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  indicated  that  It  does  not 
object  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  this 
bin.  and  I  recommend  that  the  House 
concur  In  the  amendments. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservi^on  of 
objection.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

BIRCH  SOCIETT  TACTICS  ADOPTED 
BY  MR.  NIXON 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  were^o  objecticm. 

Mr.  E^ONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nothing  ^ustrates  better  the  ethical 
bankruptcy  of  some  elements  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  their  desperation  in 
pursuit  of  victory  in  1966,  than  the  re- 
turn te)  the  campaign  trail  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and  the  use  which  Nixon  is  mak- 
ing of  methods  which  are  nationally  rec- 
ognized as  the  tactics  of  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

In  the  view  of  the  Birch  Society  and 
its  followers,  a  political  end  Justifies  any 
political  means — Including  misleading 
and  false  propaganda,  deception  and  out- 
right falsehood  when  exp>edient. 

An  Alaska  report  the  other  day  said 
Richard  Nixon  declined  to  endorse  a  Jc^ 
Birch  Society  candidate  there.  In  Okla- 
homa, several  days  later,  the  same  Mr. 
Nixon  refused  to  answer  a  television 
newsman  when  he  was  asked  to  explain 
his  presence  to  support  a  Birch  Society 
candidate  who  Is  opposing  me. 

Mr.  Nixon  then  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate some  of  the  forensic  tactics  which 
are  the  trademark  of  the  Birch  Society 
propagandists. 

He  made  a  big  appeal  for  election  of 
Congressmen  who  will  vote  to  cut  off  aid 
to  nations  dealing  with  North  Vietnam, 
and  told  his  audience  that  my  opponent 
would  vote  in  this  v/ay,  while  I  had  "run 
away  from  that  one." 

This  was  outright,  shameless,  unadul- 
terated falsehood,  since  I  have  voted 
twice — on  April  26  of  1966  and  September 
20  of  1966 — for  a  provision  to  cut  off 
aid  to  nations  trading  with  or  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Not  content  with  one  deception.  Nixon 
also  told  a  press  conference  that  I  "had 
as  much  to  do  with  the  Arkansas  project 
as  Barry  Ooldwater  did  with  the  TVA." 
■nie  obvious  Inference  was  that  I  had  not 
supported  the  Arkansas  River  develop- 
ment program,  referred  to  by  the  re- 
porter, since  Ooldwater  was  not  a  TVA 
supporter. 

I  will  deal  at  some  length  with  ttiis 
landmark  falsehood  In  a  special  order; 
it  is  too  big,  and  too  irresponsible,  to 
treat  lightly.  Every  American  should  be 
alerted  to  the  methods  being  used  by 
Nixon  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlonan  has  ocplred. 


JOHN  BIRCHER   CONTRIBUTES  TO 
PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FC^ID.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  conpent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.   \ 

The  SPEAKER,  b  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  | 

There  were  no  obJebtlCHi. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  F<i«lD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hasten  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  that  a  member  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  within  the  last  6  or  8 
months,  contributed  $12,000  to  President 
Johnson's  President's  Club  and  we  can 
aU  assume  this  political  campaign  con- 
tribution will  be  ilsed  to  help  elect 
Democrats. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Surely. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  received 
no  funds  myself  fro|m  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  my  opponent  in  this  race 
cannot  make  that  ^tement,  I  assure 
you.  The  gentleman  i  remarks  about  the 
reported  President's  Club  contributions 
certainly  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on 
the  campaign  tactics  being  employed  by 
Mr.  Nixon  or  my  opponent.  I  want  no 
part  of  the  Birch  Socjety  myself. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PQED.  I  repeat  that 
the  President's  Club  received  a  $12,000 
contribution  from  a  very  active  member 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Unquestion- 
ably the  managers  of  the  President's  Club 
will  use  those  funds  (l»n  behalf  of  Demo- 
cratic candidates  ai^d  the  Democratic 
Party. 

DEATH  OP  MRS.  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  OP 
RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  adqiiess  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  ^  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia?  ] 

There  were  no  objection. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  Inform  the  Etouse  of  the  death 
of  Dorothy  Phillips,  the  wife  of  our  long- 
time colleague,  John  PhilUps,  from  River- 
side, Calif.  The  funeral  will  be  held  at 
Riverside  on  the  3Mh  of  September. 
There  has  been  a  request  that  no  fiowers 
whatsoever  be  sent,  )3ut  that  any  con- 
tribution to  the  Cancer  Society  of  River- 
side will  be  most  commendable. 


ANNt 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  293,  on  S^tember  20,  I  was 
inevitably  detained  In  my  district  on 
urgent  business  and  I  was  unable  to  vote. 
Had  I  been  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  voted  to  support  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  genUeman's 
statement  will  appearjm  the  Rbcord. 


CALL  OP 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Rou  No.  302] 


Adair 

Olalmo 

Mobs 

Albert 

OlUlgan 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Aahbrook 

Grabowskl 

Murray 

Ashley 

Gray 

Nedzl 

Asplnall 

Greigg 

NU 

BUtnlk 

Grlffltha 

O'Brien 

Bow 

Ourney 

OKonskl 

Brock 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Brown.  Clar- 

Halleck 

Philbin 

enofl  J.,  Jr. 

Halpem 

Plmle 

Callaway 

Hanna 

Poage 

Carter 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pool 

Casey 

Hansen,  Iowa 

PoweU 

Celler 

Hubert 

Reee 

Clausen. 

HoUfleld 

Relfel 

DonH. 

Holland 

Relnecke 

Clevenger 

Hutchinson 

Resnlck 

Collier 

Irwin 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Conable 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Oooley 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Corbett 

Jones.  Mo. 

RonnaUo 

Corman 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roudebnsh 

Craley 

Keith 

St  Germain 

Cunningham 

Keogh 

Scott 

Daddarlo 

King.  N.T. 

Shipley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kluczynnkl 

Slkes 

Dent 

Kupfennan 

Skublts 

Derwlnskl 

Landrum 

Stanton 

Donohue 

McClOTy 

Steed 

Dom 

McEwen 

Stephens 

Duncan,  Greg. 

McMillan 

Sweeney 

Dyal 

McVlcker 

Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Machen 

ToU 

Edwards.  La. 

Mallliard 

Tunney 

Evans,  Colo. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Tuten 

Parbsteln 

Martin,  Mass. 

Walker,  Mlas. 

FasceU 

Michel 

Weltner 

Plndley 

MiUer 

White,  Idaho 

Flno 

Monagan 

Whltten 

Plsher 

Moore 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flynt 

Morrison 

Wright 

Fogarty 

Morse 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU,  310 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  S]^eaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  thattt  quorum  is  not 
present. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1966 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  923.  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  15111,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  progress  in  the  Na- 
tion's war  on  poverty,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Bxs.  923 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hovise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJt. 
15111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress  In 
the  Nation's  war  on  poverty.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  eight 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  oontrolled 
by  the  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  labor,  the 
bUI  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclTislon  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Conunlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  prevloiu  ques- 
tion shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  mi  the 
blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 


without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  I^?eaker,  House  Resolution  923 
provides  an  c^ien  rule  with  8  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
15111,  a  bill  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

To  more  and  efficiently  fulfill  the  goals 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  we 
must  mobilize  a  larger  portion  of  our  na- 
tional resources  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war  on  poverty  and  at  the  same  time  be 
cognizant  of  the  other  national  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities.  HJl.  15111, 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  comes  within  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

The  legislative  committee  apparently 
has  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  gained  from  the  more  than 
Wz  year's  operation  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. The  purpose  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments is  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
those  programs  offering  the  greatest  <«>- 
portunlty  for  success.  In  so  doing,  it  is 
felt  that  the  cycle  of  poverty  can  be 
broken  by  beginning  first  with  young 
children.  Therefore,  the  authorization 
for  Operation  Headstart  has  been  vastly 
expanded  with  its  child  development  and 
family  strengthening  program. 

I  might  say  also  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  Youth  Corps  program  has 
been  proposed  by  the  present  legislation. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  to  encourage 
the  present  healthy  demand  for  workers 
by  expanding  job  training  programs. 
The  quickest  and  most  logical  road  from 
poverty  to  prosperity  is  a  good  Job  and 
hard  work. 

No  war  on  poverty  can  be  successful 
unless  there  is  a  healthy  economy. 
Never  in  our  Nation's  history  has  there 
been  a  more  fruitful  time  to  win  the  war 
on  poverty. 

The  great  human  assets  sought  to  be 
saved  by  this  legislation  are  so  precious 
they  deserve  nothing  but  our  best  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  been  no  program  which  has  been 
written  into  law  by  Congress  in  the  past 
10  or  12  years  that  has  been  more  con- 
troversial than  the  one  that  we  will  be 
considering  this  week.  I  think  without 
exception  almost  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  found  some  good  and  at  the 
same  time  some  bad  in  the  progrsmi  as 
it  has  been  administered  In  the  pyast  year 
and  a  half.  I  certainly  have  been  hlgh!l^ 
critical  of  some  of  the  administration  of 
the  present  programs,  some  of  which  I 
believe  to  be  wasteful  expenditure  of 
funds. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  all  have 
to  commend  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  other  areas.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  program  of  Headstart,  the  program 
of  the  Youth  Corps,  and  the  work  that 
has  been  done  In  these  areas  has  been 
generally  very  helpful,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  committee  In  its  wisdom  has 
attempted  to  emphasize  and  to  expand 
those  areas  of  the  program  which  have 
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proven  to  be  boiefldal  and  whidi  have 
established  a  record  of  which  the  Con- 
gzess  can  be  proud. 

At  the  same  time,  they  have  severely 
restricted— In  fact  they  have  almost 
completely  cut  out— funds  for  some  of 
those  areas  in  which  I  believe  the  great- 
est waste  develops.  I  am  thinking,  for 
example,  of  some  of  the  demonstration 
grants.  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
In  the  State  of  California,  that  many 
of  these  demonstration  grants  have 
been  of  questionable  value. 

As  I  analyze  the  bill  brought  to  us 
today  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  labor,  I  am  impressed  with  the  con- 
sideration and  the  efforts  given  by  that 
committee  to  make  this  biU  conform  with 
what  I  believe  are  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people. 

This  bill  has  gone  through  some 
rather  agonizing  moments  In  the  last 
year.  The  Committee  on  Rules  held  on 
Vbis  bill  probably  the  most  extensive 
hearings  of  any  piece  of  legislation.  We 
started  our  hearings  on  June  9.  We 
held  hearings  on  June  14,  15,  21.  22  23 
and,  finally,  on  June  29.  At  those  hear- 
ings, transcripts  were  taken  and  those 
have  been  printed. 

I  believe  a  number  of  Important  mat- 
ters were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  through  those  hearings,  as  weH 
of  course,  as  at  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  I 
hope  Members  wiU  avaU  themselves  of 
Uie  opportunity  to  read  the  report  Issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  upon  this 
resolution. 

Some  have  indicated  that  this  sets  a 
precedent.  However,  this  is  not  true 
The  committee  simply  attempted  to  out- 
line some  of  the  problems  we  had  in 
getting  full  and  complete  testimony  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  rule  should  be  granted 

The  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  on  June 
29.  did  grant  a  rule  on  this  bill  calling  as 
I  have  Indicated  before,  for  8  hours'  of 
debate.  I  believe  It  Is  a  matter  worthy 
ot  consideration  by  the  Congress 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adop- 
Oon  of  the  resolution,  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  fi^jeak- 
er,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  923 
provides  an  open  rule  with  8  hours  of 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  HH. 
151 11.  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  war  on  poverty.  The  rule  also  pro- 
vides that  any  majority  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  may 
caU  up  the  bill  and  control  the  time- 
and  that  any  minority  member  of  the 
committee  can  control  the  time  of  the 
minority. 

You  win  recall  that  last  Thursday   I 
made  some  remarks  about  the  21 -day 
njde  in  connection  with  this  measure 
For  record  purposes,  I  wish  to  review  the 
same  at  this  time. 

HH.  15111  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on 
Junel. 

On  June  3  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
oeived  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  request- 
ing a  hearing,  "at  the  earUest  possible 


date  In  order  that  we  may  sedc  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  without  delay." 

Hearings  were  promptly  held  on  the 
following  dates:  June  9,  14,  15,  21.  22. 
and  23.  Hearings  were  also  set  on  June 
27  and  29  in  order  to  give  the  chairman 
an  opportunity  to  appear.  He  did  not 
appear  at  any  time  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

On  June  29  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
ported an  open  rule  with  8  hours  of 
debate,  as  previously  mentioned. 

Due  to  the  July  4  recess  the  report 
accompanying  the  rule  was  not  available 
until  July  14.  at  which  time  it  was  filed 
with  the  rule. 

On  September  1 ,  more  than  1  ^  months 
after  a  rule  had  been  granted,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee filed  House  Resolution  1014  imder 
the  21-day  rule.  It  was  defective  and  a 
corrected  version  was  filed  on  Septem- 
ber 2. 

As  I  mentioned  last  Thursday,  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  21- 
day  nile.  TTie  House  rules  provide  for 
the  use  of  the  21 -day  rule  when  the  Rules 
Committee  has  acted  adversely  or  not 
acted  within  21  days.  This  was  not  the 
situation  in  this  Instance.  The  Rules 
Committee  had  acted  affirmatively. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  several 
informal  discussions  were  held  between 
various  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
I  made  my  position  clear  that  If  this 
measm-e  were  brought  up  under  the  21- 
day  rule,  that  I  would  raise  a  point  of 
order,  and.  If  overruled,  would  attempt  to 
defeat  the  21 -day  rule.  I  also  made  it 
clear  that  If  this  measure  were  brought 
up  under  the  rule  granted  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  I  would  support  the  rule. 
I  am  supporting  this  rule  here  today. 
That  does  not  mean  that  I  support  the 
bill  as  presently  written.  But  I  do  believe 
the  House  should  have  an  oivortunlty 
to  work  Its  will  on  this  legislation. 

Last  year  after  the  program  had  been 
in  existence  for  some  months,  the  report 
stated: 
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trott  and  rural  oooMnuattiw  la  K«rtb  Oteo- 
Una.  Texas.  Hew  Uolco.  ana  West  VliKlnla 
In  fact,  the  taveattgatton  oorered  the  entire 
range  oC  programs  funded  under  the  Boo- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act. 

The  committee  has  spent  many  hoiin  In 
open  and  executive  eeealon,  and  the  leglsla- 
Uon  we  preeent  la  the  reeult  of  these  exten- 
sive dellbentlona   and   In-depth   Inveetlga- 


It  was  not  poeelble  to  completely  Judge 
some  of  the  programa  of  this  great  new  ap- 
proach to  the  elimination  of  poverty  because 
the  program  Is  only  In  Its  initial  stagee  of 
operation.  It  la  possible,  however,  to  say  at 
this  time  that  the  program  as  a  whole  ap- 
pears  to  be  soundly  conceived  and  that  the 
administration  of  It  Is  being  well  and  faith- 
fully carried  on. 


I  believe  most  Members  accepted  this 
committee  statement  in  order  to  give 
additional  time  to  the  program  I  per- 
sonally voted  against  the  bill, 
^e  report  this  year  accompanying 
H.R.  15111  states  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  conducted  an  extensive  Investigation 
Into  the  Bconomlc  Oppoctxxnity  Act  of  1964 
an  amended.  This  investigation  extended 
over  a  period  of  approximately  1  year.  In- 
cluding hearings  in  Washington  by  the  com- 
mittee iMtlng  over  a  weeks,  and  on-the-spot 
and  Oeld  Investlgattona  of  78  different  nro- 
grains  Ux  23  States  and  the  Dtstrtet  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  investigations  Included  visits  to  16 
Job  Corps  conservation  and  urban  training 
centers.  Also  Included  were  spot  cheeks  on 
the  operaUon  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
and  intensive  Uivastlgatlon  ot  68  Community 
Action  prognuna  In  large  dues  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  Boston  and  De- 


The  extensive  minority  views  take 
issue  with  these  statements.  They  state 
that  they  submitted  the  names  of  nu- 
merous witnesses  to  the  committee  who 
Uiey  believed  should  have  been  heard 
but  that  none  were  called.  They  are 
unable  to  locate  an  overall  summary  or 
report  covering  the  so-called  extensive 
investigations  for  which  the  House  here- 
tofore appropriated  $250,000.  They  feel 
that  some  parts  of  the  program  are  good, 
that  some  are  bad.  Their  desire  is  to 
work  with  the  majority  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  make  this  program  successful 
They  feel  that  they  have  not  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  this,  which  is  in 
their  opinion  wrong  so  far  as  the  House 
is  concerned  and  so  far  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  partic- 
ularly those  living  In  poverty. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  new  pro- 
grams, it  is  noted  that  there  is  a  Nelson- 
Scheuer  program  for  $88  million.    As 
best  I  can  determine,  this  is  somewhat 
of  an  Adult  Neighborhood  Coips     Ap- 
parently litUe,  if  any.  Information  is 
avaUable  as  to  Just  what  this  program 
contemplates.    Another  new  program  is 
narcotics  rehabilitation— $12 '/a   mlUIon. 
It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we 
passed  a  bill  which  materially  changed 
the    law    regarding    narcotic    addicts 
After  years  of  study  it  was  determined 
that  they  may  be  sick  people  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly.    The  House  gave 
Its  approval.    I  am  unable  to  find  any 
information  as  to  what  the  OfHce  of 
Economic   Opportunity   Intends   to   do 
with  the  $12»/2  million  for  this  narootlcs 
rehabilitation    program.    It    does    not 
make  sense  to  turn  an  Important  sub- 
ject like  this  over  to  OEO  without  some 
ground  rules  or  testimony  as  to  what 
they  contemplate  doing.    They  could  use 
the  English  system  and  provide  narcotics 
to  addicts,  which  the  experts  In  the 
United    States     disapprove    of.    They 
could  defeat  what  those  of  experience  In 
this  field  are  trying  to  do. 

Another  new  program  is  personal 
emergency  loans  for  $8  million.  There 
is  little  information  as  to  what  Is  oon- 
twnplated  on  this  new  program. 

It  appears  that  problem  programs 
such  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  are  continued  with 
no  real  Improvwnents.  A  celling  has 
been  placed  on  the  number  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees,  but  no  better  controls  or  guide- 
lines are  proposed.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  fathered  Neighborhood 
Adult  Corps  which  has  no  more  guide- 
lines or  controls  than  Its  parent,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  subject  to  the  same 
abuses. 

Community  action  programs,  called  by 
many  proponents  the  heart  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  are  flomiderlng  across  the 
country.  In  many  areas,  the  poor  who 
were  to  be  active  participants  on  com- 
munity action  boards  are  not  permitted 
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to  elect  their  representatives  and  OEO 
refuses  to  intervene  to  correct  this. 

Duplication  and  working  at  cross- 
purposes  abounds  in  two  major  areas  of 
the  program — education  and  Job  train- 
ing. Two  examples  will  suffice:  First, 
the  Office  of  Education  partially  fimds 
Headstart  program^,  OEO  partially 
funds  the  same  protffam.  Why  is  not 
the  whole  program  {placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Education 
which  has  experience  in  the  field  and 
with  whom  school  agencies  aro  used  to 
dealing.  Second,  why  are  not  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  both  problem  programs,  along 
with  the  proposed  Adult  Corps,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Departntent  of  labor,  which 
has  experience  in  the  field  of  Job  train- 
ing and  manpower  de^relopment?  Why 
the  duplication  and  overlap?  Why  are 
not  experienced  Federal  agencies  utilized 
instead  of  creating  n(w  ones? 

An  editorial  in  the  July  7  issue  of  the 
Glendale  News-Press  {tn  my  district  sets 
forth  their  opinion  o|P  the  pover^  pro- 
gram: 

Povnrrr  Wak  SrttL  BuncLma 

The  assertion  of  Sargent  Shriver.  director 
of  the  Office  of  EconoiSlc  Opportunity,  that 
poverty  wUl  be  ellmiikted  to  the  United 
States  to  10  years  is  aziotber  unfortunate 
statement  that  can  only  raise  false  hop>e. 

It  is  visionary  and  ctuel  to  intimate  that 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  as  presently 
constituted  will  eliminate  poverty  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Also,  If  there  were  ev^  a  Federal  program 
that  could  be  held  u|)  as  an  example  of 
waste  it  Is  the  current  ^-called  war  against 
poverty.  It  is  crytog  |tbr  an  toveetlgation 
and  corrections. 

In  the  two  years  the  '"war"  has  been  con- 
ducted a  large  proporUOQ  of  the  $2.3  biUlon 
spent  has  been  literally  dissipated  for  no 
good  purpose  and  has  not  helped  the  poor 
proportionately.  Unless  the  program  is  al- 
tered drastically,  the  same  will  be  true  of 
the  $1.7  billion  proposed  for  next  year. 

It  is  outrageous  to  know  that  communities 
have  been  declared  "pockets  of  poverty" 
without  logic  and  agaiast  their  wills.  How 
salaries  aggregating  $58.0  million  annuaUy 
for  a  towertog  and  oveipopulated  bureauc- 
racy help  the  poor  Is  haid  to  fathom. 

The  costs  of  enrolleea  and  graduates  from 
the  programs  Is  a  flagrant  waste  of  national 
resources.  Overhead  for  the  average  Job 
Corps  participant,  for  example,  la  $22,000  a 
year  which  is  nearly  enough  to  send  10  young 
persons  to  a  quality  college.  This  la  a  mUd 
example.  ' 

Poverty  funds  have  been  used  to  stage  anti- 
social plays,  finance  deomonstratlons,  baiil 
staUed  cars  of  the  poor  from  freeways,  gone 
Into  the  pockets  of  cliOdren  of  well-to-do 
f&milles  and  even  paid  Bdults  who  refuse  to 
attend  tralntog  classes. 

At  best  the  so-caUed  War  on  poverty  Is  an 
lU-conceived,  crash  pn^gram  with  poUtlcal 
overtones.  At  the  worst  It  Is  a  political  pork 
barrel  that  is  a  disgrace  to  good  government. 

Patchwork  or  piecemeal  amendments  to 
the  present  program  will  not  correct  the 
abuses.  What  Is  needed  is  an  entirely  new 
law  with  new  guldeUnee,  new  priorities  and 
a  new  respect  for  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

There  is  merit  to  the  tuggeatlon  that  most 
of  the  OEO  programs  thould  be  ahlfted  to 
other  exlstaig  federal  agendea,  such  aa  the 
Department  of  Educatlaa  or  the  Departmeat 
of  Labor. 

Unleea  the  emphasis  and  the  managanaant 
oif  the  present  "War  on  'poverty*  la  changed, 
the  only  poaatbUtty  In  10  years  la  tbat  tba 


average  taxpayer   win   be   Eligible   for  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  ev- 
ery Member  of  this  great  legislative  body 
would  like  to  eliminate  all  poverty.  But 
I  doubt  very  much  ttat  this  trill  wUl  ac- 
complish that  desire.  I  hope  it  can  be 
appropriately  amended  so  that  the  bad 
parts  can  be  eliminated  and  the  good 
parts  made  even  better. 

I  support  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
urge  its  adoption.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentieman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Indiana? 

There  were  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  again  takes  up  its  continued 
war  against  the  Nation's  poverty  suid  Its 
program  to  aid  destitute  families 
throughout  the  Nation  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  Nation's  abimdance  and  prepare 
their  children  for  future  citizenship. 
The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  devoted  many  weeks  on  meetings,  on 
hearings,  investigations,  and  checkup  on 
operations  of  this  program  which  was 
only  started  by  our  Oovemment  a  year 
and  a  Iialf  ago. 

Vice  President  Huicphrey  pointed  out 
recently  that  our  appropriations  with  re- 
gard to  the  poverty  program  are  similar 
to  the  money  our  society  spends  on  can- 
cer researoh.  Poverty  is  like  a  cancer 
In  our  society  and  any  program  initiated 
cannot  cure  all  of  the  problems  which  are 
confronting  us  In  a  society  as  complicat- 
ed as  ours. 

One  of  the  most  significant  accom- 
plishments of  our  poverty  program  has 
been  the  creation  of  community  action 
agencies.  These  agencies  are  representa- 
tive of  the  groups  which  are  affected — 
namely  poor  people — and  from  my  view- 
point they  are  Important  because  about 
50  percent  or  more  of  their  work  is  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  young  people 
under  programs  such  as  Headstart  and 
Upward  Bound  programs. 

The  direction  of  this  mammoth  and 
complex  program  Is  fortimately  under 
the  leadership  of  a  dedicated  American 
possessing  the  experience  and  ability  to 
organize  and  withstand  criticism,  politi- 
cal, and  otherwise,  to  which  a  mammoth 
operation  of  this  type  could  be  an  easy 
victim.  Very  few  Americans  woidd  have 
the  heart  and  the  stability  and  ttie  men- 
tal fortitude  to  survive  a  complex  opera- 
tion of  this  nationwide  magnitude. 

People  who  have  investigated  the  tol- 
erations' of  this  program  said  who  are 
convinced  that  our  Nation's  proverty 
must  be  lessened  and  curtailed,  without 
exception,  pay  tribute  to  Sargent  Shri- 
ver and  his  assistants  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  successfully  lauiudilng  the 
poverty  program.  We  all  realize  that  in 
the  flrat  few  years  of  this  program  mis- 
takes will  be  made  by  the  leaders.  Cor- 
recting these  mistakes  has  been  done  by 


the  experienced  leaders  yrho  are  grad- 
ually streamlining  the  program  Into  an 
efficient  end  weU-functteoIng  undertak- 
ing. 

Recently  the  Reader's  Digest  edited  a 
five-page  article  oii  the  great  success  of 
the  "Headstart  for  America's  Young- 
sters." I  wish  to  Incorporate  at  this 
point  several  paragraphs  from  this  long 
article  commending  the  early  success  of 
the  Headstart  program: 

Last  summer,  when  most  American  pre- 
school children  were  at  home,  more  than 
half  a  million  youngsters  from  poverty- 
stricken  famUles  were  congregattog  to 
schoolhousee  to  such  widely  varytog  places 
as  Indian  reservations,  Harlem  slums,  the 
backwoods  hollows  of  Appalachla,  and  the 
Delta  country  of  Mississippi. 

Parents  shared  the  impression  that  their 
children  had  benefited  from  the  program. 
An  analysis  of  teacher  totervlews  with  10,000 
parents  showed  that  87  percent  believed  that 
their  children  had  improved  in  deportment 
and  self-confidence;  S6  percent  reported  a 
heightened  toterest  to  new  thtogs.  And  par- 
ent tovolvement  was  equally  Impreealve. 
Tens  of  thousands  served  as  volunteers,  do- 
ing everything  from  prepartog  meals  and 
shepherding  the  children  on  field  trips  to 
maktog  toys  and  instructtog  the  kids  to 
games.  They  often  became  as  excited  about 
leamtog  as  did  their  children. 

In  Cleveland,  with  4,383  chUdren  to  the 
program,  some  8,000  parents  attended  meet- 
ings; to  New  York,  where  26,000  were  en- 
rolled, two-thirds  of  the  parents  came  to 
meettogs  and  classes.  One  parent-coordina- 
tor reported:  "We  made  more  progress  with 
the  parents  to  6  weeks  than  we  had  been 
able  to  make  to  4  years." 

Of  all  the  programs  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Project  Headstart  has  Involved 
the  largest  number  of  Individuals, 
aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at  the 
grassroots  level  and  caused  the  least 
controversy.  Headstart  is  being  contin- 
ued on  a  permanent  basis,  with  pro- 
grams throughout  the  academic  year 
and  another  large  project  scheduled  for 
next  summer. 

Clearly,  the  program  has  made  an 
auspicious  beginning  at  one  of  the  most 
Inspiring  tasks  an  enlightened  nation 
can  undertake:  launching  its  youngest 
and  most  needy  citizens  on  an  upward 
spiral  to  preliminary  educatitm  and  the 
good  life. 

Had  this  program  for  kindergarten 
children  been  launched  30  years  ago  the 
Nation  would  have  less  crime  and  relief 
rolls  in  1966. 

The  Headstart  program  is  but  one  of 
several  gresit  undertakings  which  In- 
clude urban  and  rural  community  action 
program,  expanded  Job  training.  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  basic  educa- 
tion for  adults. 

Twelve  million  dollars  set  aside  for  aid 
to  drug  addicts  and  youngsters  who  are 
exposed  to  dope  and  drugs  of  various 
categories,  along  with  several  other  proj- 
ects all  tending  to  relieve  our  Nation  of 
poverty  of  millions  of  unfortunate  fami- 
lies throughout  our  land. 

I  hope  this  legislation  to  curtail  Amtf- 
Ican  poverty,  crime,  and  suffering  Is 
passed  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Gary,  Ind.,  Post  Tribune  setting  out 
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the  success  of  a  few  prognuns  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Lake  Countjr,  Indiana's 
Economio  Opportunity  projects  in  my 
congressional  district: 

Two   SUOClBBrUL   Amufuvsbtt  PiojacTS 
ErrrNDXD  bt  LCKOG  Until  Jakuabt 

CaowN  Point. — Two  uitlpov«rty  projacta. 
on«  In  Oary  and  on«  in  Baat  Cblcago,  have 
been  extended  by  the  Lake  County  :Bconomlo 
Opportunity  Council  until  Jan.  81,  IWT. 

"Operatlom  Joba,"  begun  in  Gary  lu  a  sum- 
mer project  by  the  Oary  Urban  Leiigue,  and 
a  tutoring  project  In  the  Baat  Chicago 
■chools,  operated  by  CathoUo  charities.  az« 
the  two  programs. 

Both  are  considered  successful  and  will 
probably  be  conaldered  for  eqwnslan  to 
other  areas  <rf  the  county  when  1M7  pro- 
grams are  considered  later  this  year. 

Both  Oary  and  Hammond  have  asked  to  be 
Included  in  an  expanded  tutoring  project, 
according  to  Robert  J.  Carlson.  UCBOO't  as- 
sistant director. 

"OperaUon  Jobs"  makes  use  of  persons 
from  poverty  areas  In  an  effort  to  contact 
Individuals  who  need  Jobs. 

The  Gary  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Mother's  Club  and  several  acknowledged 
"gang  leaders"  have  been  used  In  the  can- 
vass with  remarkable  suooeaa,  according  to 
Oeorge  Coker,  Oary  Urban  League's  staff  di- 
rector. 

From  July  26  through  Aug.  6,  tho  project 
contacted  1383  persons  who  needed  work. 
Many  were  referred  to  employment  and 
training  agencies.  A  total  of  266  \jen  sent 
to  the  on-the-job  training  program  and  160 
were  accepted. 

Of  the  31  referrals  to  the  Oary  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  14  were  accepted  imme- 
diately. Three  of  the  seven  referral  to  the 
dty  of  Oary  are  working  and  several  h\m- 
dred  others  were  given  a  chance  for  Job 
training  in  various  projects. 

It  wlU  cost  $34,600  to  keep  the  Jobs  pro- 
gram going  and  S83S0  for  the  tutoring  proj- 

Ftopoaals  to  expand  these  progrtjns  and 
to  operate  all  other  community  action  and 
antt-poverty  projects  in  1967  must  be  In 
the  TjCKOC's  Hammond  headquarters  by 
Sept.  1.  ~t  gr 

Carlson  asked  for  one-page  outlines  of  the 
Intended  program  and  budget  for  each  proj- 
ect. 

Any  organization,  including  the  LCEOCs 
neighborhood  action  councils  and  ana 
eouneUs,  or  groups  like  the  Urban  League 
and  OathoUe  charltlee,  can  make  a  proposaL 

The  LdOC  meeting  in  September  «1U  in- 
clude a  review  and  dedilon  on  all  the  pro- 
posals. Applications  for  those  that  are  ap- 
proved wlU  be  written  in  October  and  given 
to  LCEOC  for  a  final  decision  in  November. 

All  1967  program  applications  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  few  funding  approval  at 
least  76  days  before  the  LCaoca  new  pro- 
gram year  beginning  Feb.   1.  Carlson  em- 


After  Dec.  1,  the  LOKOO  staff  wUl  begin 
working  with  area  school  systems  In  plan- 
ning Operation  Headstart  for  next  summw. 
Some  1,900  children  were  enrolled  In  that 
progranv~thls  summer  In  nine  s^ool  sys- 
tems In  Lake  County. 

»<*nnlng  F»b.  1,  iMfT.  the  staff  wUl  work 
on  special  summer  projects,  Uke  "Operation 
DecUton."  "Operatloa  Jobs"  and  the  school 
summer  recreation  program,  now  being  of- 
fered. 

With  all  LCEOC  programs  fitting  within  a 
■paetfled  program  year.  oOolals  hope  to  eUm- 
laato  the  aececslty  for  quick  deotsions  that 
hampered  preparation  of  this  year's  Head- 
start  and  summer  prognuns. 

To  aocompUsh  this,  the  deadlines  for  1967 
program  proposals  must  be  met,  Carlson  said. 


lir.  SiaTH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  disttn- 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ah- 
oxftsoN],  my  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  It  is  perhaps  at  least  of 
historical  interest  to  note  that  when  the 
so-called  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  met 
on  Tuesday,  March  8, 1966,  6  months  ago, 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  opened 
the  hearing  with  these  words — and  I  am 
quoting  now  from  the  first  volume  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill: 

The  ad  hoc  subcommittee  is  sitting  today, 
and  will  continue  to  sit  until  it  is  finished 
with  the  testimony  that  we  hope  will  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  so  we  can  get  the  show  on 
the  road  before  the  full  committee,  with  the 
expectation  of  having  this  legislation  on  the 
fioor  the  week  after  the  Bsster  recess. 

Well,  as  I  have  indicated,  6  months 
have  passed  since  those  words  were 
spoken. 

Apparently  a  funny  thing  must  have 
happened  on  the  way  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  week  ago,  on  September  19,  along, 
I  presume,  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  which 
enclosed  a  report  which  is  entitled  "The 
Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Investi- 
gative Task  Force  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee of  the  War  on  Poverty  Pro- 
gram." This  is  a  mimeographed  docu- 
ment of  about  41  pages  with  a  lot  of  blank 
spaces,  I  might  add,  and  for  totally  un- 
explained reason  this  report  could  not 
be  made  available  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee when  we  conducted  our  hearings  some 
months  ago,  nor  could  it  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
until  Just  a  week  ago  Monday,  even 
though,  you  will  note,  it  bears  a  date  of 
Maroh  1, 1966. 

It  purports  to  be  a  summary  of  that 
investigation,  an  investigation  for  which 
this  House  has  to  date  authorized  $250,- 
000. 

I  mention  that  for  this  reason,  that 
In  the  letter  of  transmittal  that  accom- 
panies the  so-called  investigative  report, 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  makes  what  I  regard  as  the 
perfectly  astonishing  statement: 

This  report,  along  with  the  newspaper 
series  on  the  war  on  poverty  which  I  placed 
In  the  Record  during  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings this  past  March,  should  give  you  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  of  this 
House,  exercising  their  responsibilities  as 
legislators,  are  going  to  base  their  legis- 
lative Judgment  to  authorize  a  $1,750 
million  on  this  report  and  on  a  aeries  of 
newspaper  articles  which  the  chairman 
put  in  the  Rkcou)  8  months  ago,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  are  not  doing  our  duty  to 
the  American  people. 

You  know,  we  were  told — and  this  was 
told  to  us,  I  think,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qdxk] — that  this  bill 
was  drafted  in  closed  caucuses  of  the 
Democratic  majority  of  that  committee, 
and  that  when  some  97  witnesses  were 


asked  to  be  called,  that  the  answer  given 
by  the  chairman  when  the  request  was 
denied  was— "Well,  the  reason  they  are 
not  being  called  is  because  I  am  the 
chairman." 

llils  is  the  kind  of  treatment  that  this 
bill  had  in  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  you  have  already  heard 
from  my  colleague,  the  gentlonan  from 
California  [Mr.  Smith],  as  to  the  less 
than  satisfactory  treatment  that  the 
Rules  Committee  received  in  its  ^ort 
to  bring  out  the  facts  surrounding  this 
expensive  and  ccaitroversial  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  consider  for  Just  a 
moment  the  context  in  which  we  con- 
sider this  bill  today. 

The  headlines  of  our  Washington 
newspaper  this  morning  said: 

Two  Johnson  Aides  See  Tax  Rise  Likely. 

The  lead  story  goes  on  to  say  that — 

TreastUTT  Secretary  Fowler  regards  It  "aa 
certainly  within  the  realm  of  probability 
that  we  will  have  an  increase  in  personal 
Income  taxes." 

Secretary  Connor  waxes  even  a  little 
bolder  and  says  that  for  some  time  he 
has  favored  higher  taxes  to  conbat  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  have  be- 
gun to  hear  the  very  carefully  modu- 
lated orchestration  of  administration 
spokesmen  who  are  composing  what  must 
be  for  them  a  new  tune,  this  time  the 
time  of  flscal  responsibility.  They  are 
talking  about  the  necessity  of  having 
revenues  btdance  expenditures. 

Well,  you  know,  this  tune  that  they 
are  composing  is  not  very  new  to  John 
Q.  Public.  He  recognizes  it,  I  am  sure, 
as  that  old  Democratic  melody  of  "TTie 
Taxpayer  Blues." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  be  following  closely  de- 
velopments in  this  Chamber  this  week. 
They  are  going  to  be  listening  to  the 
debate  as  it  develops  and  unfolds  on  this 
bill.  They  are  going  to  be  seeking  an 
answer  to  this  question:  Does  not  flscal 
responsibility  also  mean  that  programs 
like  the  poverty  program  should  require 
the  most  searching  smalysis  and  careful 
evaluation  so  that  we  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  taxpayer  is  getting  full 
value? 

Sure,  we  can  spend  $2.3  billion  and 
spread  it  aroimd  the  country  and  do 
some  good.  Nobody  is  going  to  be  foolish 
enough  to  challenge  that  statement.  But 
are  we  getting  doUar  for  dollar  the  kind 
of  value  and  administration  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  when  the  American 
people  are  being  confronted  with  the  im- 
minent possibility  of  an  increase  in 
taxes? 

To  turn  Just  a  moment  again  to  this 
very  curious  document,  which  Ts  called 
an  investigative  report.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  some  very  Interesting  tidbits 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  of  the  Inves- 
tigative task  force  is  filled  with  interest- 
ing little  tidbits  of  information — witness 
the  fact  that  the  Los  Plnos  Job  Corps 
Camp  is  situated  only  one -half  mile  from 
a  nudist  camp  In  California,  but  for  some 
reason  It  does  not  discuss  the  serious 
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charge  that  the  Ootemment  leased  a 
rundown  old  hotel  at  disadvantageous 
terms  in  West  Virgjnia^that  is,  to 
everyone  but  the  owner  of  the  hotel. 

In  its  "General  analysis"  section  this 
report  comes  to  the  mtonishing  conclu- 
sion that: 

Generally  the  Job  C4|PB  Is  operating  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively 

One  wonders  theri 
man  in  his  list  of 
necessary  to  suggest 
of  45,000  enroUees 
Oone  apparently  is 
optimism  which  talked  about  100,000  in 
the  Job  Corps.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  with  the 
recent  annoimcement  by  the  Secretsu^ 
of  Defense  of  the  intention  to  lower  drsif t 
eligibility  standards  I  to  salvage  about 
40,000  young  men  wHo  would  otherwise 
be  rejected  because  of  mental  and  phy^- 
cal  deficiencies  that  title  I  of  this  bill 
needs  a  whole  new  look  by  the  Congress. 

To  turn  to  title  U,  the  section  on  com- 
munity action  programs,  I  am  shocked  to 
read  the  short  four-sentence  paragraph 
of  the  Investigative  report  on  Haryou- 
ACT  in  New  York  Cltjf  which  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1, 1966,  had  been  f  tmded  to  the  extent 
of  $12,115,586.  I 

All  it  says  with  respect  to  the  well- 
publicized  charges  of  Irregularity  is  that 
they  are  under  Investigation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  New  York 
County  district  attorney  so  "therefore 
further  investigations  by  the  task  force 
have  been  postponed,  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  above-mentioned  investiga- 
tions." That  scarcely  provides  the  kind 
of  information  this  House  needs  to  make 
an  enlightened  Judgment. 

I  think  despite  the  sketchy  nature  of 
the  report  about  which  I  have  been  talk- 
ing the  very  Isist  sentence  in  it  manages 
to  encapsulate  what  hus  been  wrong  with 
this  program: 

The  reorientation  of  tie  whole  war  on  pov- 
erty into  a  program  of  education,  training, 
and  Jobs  through  which  the  unemployed 
could  be  put  to  work  doing  some  of  those 
things  which  are  not  now  being  done  In  many 
American  oommunlties-i-thls  would  be  the 
first  order  of  business. 

While  there  are  soiiie  interesting  tid- 
bits like  that,  this  report  does  not  begin 
to  illustrate,  at  least  In  my  mind,  what 
Justification  this  adndnistration  has  to 
come  before  this  Congress  and  ask  for 
the  kind  of  bicreased  fUnds  they  are  ask- 
ing for  today.  ! 

I  sui^>orted  the  resottition  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  my  si^pport  of  the  reso- 
lution today  is  predicated  on  the  hope 
and  expectation  that,  during  the  week  of 
debate  that  we  hope  to  devote  to  this  bill, 
we  will  give  the  kind  i  of  searching  con- 
sideration to  the  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  to  make  thi^  a  better  program 
than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentlaoaiii  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CoLMEH] .  T 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  I^peaker,  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  have  sympathy  for  the  poor 
and  would  like  to  see  their  lot  lnu>roved. 

But,  I  am  Just  as  sure  that  we  will  dis- 
agree in  our  definition  of  the  words,  "the 
poor,"  and,  therefore,  !lii  our  estimate  of 
how  many  Americans  we  poor.   Further 
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we  will  most  certainly  disagree  about 
what  can  be  and  should  be  done  to  help 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  not  able  to  help  themselves. 

My  purpose  in  rising  is  not  to  dwell  in 
any  great  detail  on  the  duplications  of 
other  established  programs,  the  confused 
administration,  and  the  abuses  that  have 
arisen  under  poverty  programs.  Others 
will  no  doubt  go  fully  into  these  weak- 
nesses. 

In  passing,  however,  I  would  like  to 
note  briefiy  a  few  reports  that  have  come 
to  me  on  the  way  the  Headstart  pro- 
erram  is  operated  in  my  State.  I  realize 
that  the  Headstart  program  Is  generally 
regarded  as  the  show  case  project  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  maybe  it  is  in  your 
State.  I  note  that  throughout  the  Mid- 
west, the  East,  and  the  Far  West,  the 
Headstart  grants  were  made  to  respon- 
sible school  people,  either  the  local  school 
board  or  a  parochial  school.  But  that  is 
not  how  it  operates  in  my  State. 

A  few  token  grants  have  been  made  to 
responsible  public  or  private  school  of- 
ficials, but  $7 'A  million  was  granted  this 
past  year  in  my  State  to  a  tiny  Negro 
Junior  college  that  had  not  seen  $75,000 
at  any  one  time  before  it  was  touched  by 
the  wand  of  the  Fairy  Godfather  in 
Washington.  The  grant  to  this  tiny  in- 
stitution of  funds  for  Headstart  centers 
in  almost  htdf  of  the  counties  of  my 
State  was,  of  course,  a  subterfuge,  a  gim- 
mick, to  get  aroimd  the  Governor's  veto. 
The  real  grantee,  who  acts  as  the  col- 
lege's subcontractor,  is  an  organization 
called  the  Child  Development  Group  of 
Mississippi.  It  was  organized  and  is  con- 
trolled by  a  militant  civil  rights  group 
located  at  Mount  Beulah  near  Edwards, 
Miss.,  and  staffed  by  out-of -State  minis- 
ters with  records  of  extreme  leftwing 
activities.  The  Mount  Beulah  center  not 
only  fathered  the  CDGM,  but  also  in  con- 
Junction  with  SNICK  the  Invasion  of  the 
Greenville  Air  Force  Base,  several  wild 
demonstrations  here  in  Washington,  the 
demonstrations  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1964,  a  demonstra- 
tion against  our  State  legislature  in  spe- 
cial session  to  liberalize  our  voting  laws 
so  that  Emyone  who  could  read  and  write 
could  register,  and  the  Mississippi  Free- 
dom Democratic  Party.  You  will  recall 
that  this  last  group's  Communist  and 
Communist-front  lawyers  attempted  to 
deprive  the  State  of  Mississippi  of  any 
representation  in  this  Congress. 

Knowing  that  background  of  the  be- 
hind-the-scenes group  pulling  the  pup- 
pet strings,  neither  you  nor  I  should  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Headstart  funds 
in  Mississippi  have  in  a  very  large  meas- 
ure been  used  to  subsidize,  with  the  tax- 
payers' money,  the  most  militant  ad- 
vocates tmd  adherents  of  black  power. 

This  indirect  subsidy  was  apparent 
most  recently  during  the  Meredith 
march,  when  Headstart  trucks  were  used 
to  haul  marehers  and  Headstart  centers 
fed  them.  Actually,  it  became  apparent 
from  the  first  grant  to  CDOM.  In  Hat- 
tlesburg.  Miss.,  a  Negro  school  teacher 
with  some  graduate  work  applied  for  em- 
ployment and  was  told  by  the  Mount 
Beulah  organizer  that  she  would  not  be 
hired  because  she  had  not  taken  part  in 
dTll  rights  activities. 


Also,  the  stories  one  hears  of  flscal  Ir- 
responsibility in  the  Heculstart  program 
in  my  area  should  surprise  no  one.  For 
example,  I  get  reports  from  my  home 
coimty  of  grocery  bills  of  over  $500  for 
one  center  several  times  a  week.  I  hear 
that  quantities  of  fresh  meat  are  pur- 
chased on  Fridays,  presumably  for  the 
employees  to  carry  home  for  the  week- 
end. I  am  told  of  Headstart  purchases 
of  cigarettes. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  not  surprising 
when  Uie  Headstart  program  is  set  up  by 
two  outsiders  without  consulting  any  re- 
sponsible county  official.  A  newsman 
with  our  local  paper  telephoned  the 
mayors,  the  school  superintendents,  the 
health  depcu*tment,  and  the  welfare  of- 
fice, and  though  the  program  was  nearly 
2  years  dd,  only  the  welfare  officials 
knew  about  it.  Tlie  newsman  inter- 
viewed a  consultant  sent  by  the  CDGM 
itself  to  evaluate  the  program,  and  she 
reported  "squalor,  apaUiy,  and  disorgani- 
zation causing  a  waste  of  effort  and 
money."  She  was  reported  further  as 
saying,  "This  project  needs  the  help  of 
the  white  community  there."  The  next 
day  the  officials  of  the  project  denied 
the  squalor  charge  and  jealously  rebuffed 
any  assistance  or  involvement  of  the 
white  community  in  the  self -segregated 
project. 

This  leads  me  to  wonder,  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  approach  does  not  make 
the  supposed  beneficiaries  even  more  de- 
pendent, this  time  upon  a  new  form  of 
paternalism.  I  ask  you,  my  friends,  does 
this  approach  not  actually  destroy  initia- 
tive and  lead  to  the  apathy  noted  1^  the 
Headstart  consultant  in  my  hometown? 

DITLATTON 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  broader  consideration 
that  concerns  me  deeply  is  the  effect  of 
all  of  this  Federal  spending  for  programs 
like  the  war  on  poverty  on  the  economy 
of  the  country  at  a  time  when  it  is  being 
called  on  to  support  a  very  real  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect on  the  poor  and  those  who  live  on  a 
fixed  income  of  the  continued  policy  of 
pump-priming  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  continued  nonessential  spend- 
ing that  feeds  the  fires  of  inflation,  that 
helps  push  prices  higher  and  higher,  that 
increases  the  cost  of  living  to  the  poor 
and  to  us  all.  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
person  witliin  this  membership  has 
waved  the  warning  flag  against  inflation 
as  much  as  I  over  the  past  20  years. 

You  have  heard  me  say  time  and  time 
again  that  communism  is  not  America's 
greatest  enemy.  Instead,  I  have  con- 
tended that  inflation  would  be  the  first 
destroyer  of  this  our  great  common  coun- 
try. I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  that  the  Com- 
munists want  neither  war  nor  peace. 
Their  main  purpose,  in  my  humble  Judg- 
ment, is  to  conquer  this  country,  as  they 
have  conquered  others,  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  bleeding  us  white  in  the 
destruction  of  our  economy.  They 
would  accomplish  this  here  as  elsewhere 
through  fear,  inflltration  by  prodding  us 
into  bankruptcy,  and  taking  over  in  the 
resultant  confusion  of  cliaos  and  hunger. 

I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  line  of  security  of  this  Na- 
tion Is  not  how  many  nuclear  subs,  Jet 
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bombers,  and  so  forth  we  have,  but  the 
solvency  of  the  American  dollar.  Once 
the  financial  stability  of  the  Nation  la 
loet  we  have  lost  everything,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  help  anybody. 

Washington  urged  that  we  "cherish 
public  credit"    He  said: 

One  method  of  preaenrlag  It  Is  to  \1M  it  M 
•parlngly  m  poaslble. 

In  his  farewell  address,  he  said: 

Avoid  likewise  the  accumulation  of  d»bt 
not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense, 
but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  times  of  peace 
to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wsrs  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously 
throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which 
m  ourselves  ought  to  bear. 

Now  our  President  tells  us  that  the 
extent  of  our  inflation  is  less  than  other 
Industrial  countries  of  the  free  world, 
and  for  us  not  to  worry  about  it.  This 
-  is  the  same  as  the  doctor  telling  me  that 
I  have  high  blood  pressure  and  that  If 
I  do  not  slow  down,  I  will  have  a  fatal 
heart  attack.  To  which  I  reply,  "But, 
Doc,  you  should  make  my  neighbor  take 
it  easy.  His  blood  pressure  Is  higher  than 
mine  and  I  am  not  going  to  slow  down 
until  he  does."  In  the  end,  we  both  end 
up  Just  as  dead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  thj  prob- 
lem of  poverty  Is  not  more  Federal  spend- 
ing, for  that  only  adds  fuel  to  thu  flames 
of  inflation.  The  way  to  help  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  coxmtry  generally  is  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  In  order. 

Among  other  objections  I  have  to  this 
bill  renewing  the  poverty  program  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $1%,  billion  Is  this  in- 
flationary side  effect.  On  March  19, 
1952,  In  the  well  of  this  House,  worried 
as  I  was  then  about  this  deficit  spend- 
ing and  resultant  inflation,  I  laid  down 
a  blueprint  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
follow. 

I  thought  it  appropriate  then.  I  think 
It  Is  appropriate  now.   It  Is  as  follows: 

First.  Our  legislative  committees,  as  well 
as  committees  on  appropriations,  must  cease 
reporting  out  bills  except  those  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  our  economy  and  na- 
tional defense. 

Second.  Every  member  of  this  body  must 
recognize  that  the  objective  of  balancing  the 
budget  is  his  most  important  assignment. 

Third.  Sectionalism,  partisan  politics,  re- 
sponsiveness to  highly  organized  minorities, 
must  give  way  to  the  national  need  for  a 
sound  financial  policy. 

Fotirth.  Bvery  dollar  ai^>roprlated  must 
be  considered  as  carefully  as  if  It  were  com- 
ing out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Members  them- 
tjlves,  as  indeed  the  Members'  proportionate 
share  Is. 

Fifth.  Our  congressional  committees,  par- 
tteularly  the  appropriation  committees,  must 
be  staffed  with  an  adequate  staff  of  experts 
•yal  In  elBolency  to  the  staffs  of  the  various 
goretnmental  agencies  who  appear  before 
them  seeking  approprlatl(»s. 
^axth.  The  Congress  and  the  country  must 
teoognlae  that  nnanclal  solvency  is  as  Impor- 
tant as  military  might  In  preparing  ourselves 
against  any  potential  foreign  aggressor,  a 
fact  which  otir  military  captains  should  be 
\  Bade  to  understand. 

Seventh.  Our  foreign  friends  moat  be  made 
to  undsntand  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  re- 
soorcoi  of  America. 

■ifhML  The  system  of  permitting  the 
f^rrs-crnr  of  unspent  funds  from  the  ciir- 
rent  fiscal  year  Into  the  new  year  must  be 
abandoned.    A,  mettculous  study  of  the  l,aoo 
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pages  of  the  President's  budget  this  year  will 
show  that  the  c&rry-over  of  unspent  funds 
from  the  current  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
MO.000,000,000. 

Ninth.  The  procurement  of  military  re- 
quirements, which  constitute  more  than  50 
percent  of  ova  expenditures,  must  be  placed 
In  the  hands  of  trained  civilians  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Tenth.  And  finally,  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
pubUc,  now  conscious  as  never  before  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  must  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  States'  responsibility  as  well  as 
States'  rights.  The  practice  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  Federal  aid  in  civil  responsi- 
bilities of  their  own  must  cease.  They  must 
realize  that  there  Is  no  State,  county,  or  city 
whose  financial  statement  is  not  sounder 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Government  .... 

In  the  name  of  the  founding  fathers  who 
gave  the  country  Its  birth.  In  the  name  of  the 
untold  thousands  who  have  died  to  preserve 
it,  in  the  name  of  free  peoples  everywhere,  1 
beseech  you  to  save  the  Nation  from  bank- 
ruptcy and  thus  perpetuate  this,  the  most 
glorious  form  of  free  government  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  minds  of  men. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Iilr.  Ooodbll]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
will  be  a  long  and,  we  hope,  a  complete 
debate  on  the  poverty  legislation.  Those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  do  not  in- 
tend to  oppose  the  nile,  because  we  think 
It  is  long  overdue  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  consider  the  poverty 
legislation  in  detaU  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  its  merits  and  to  make 
changes  in  It.  We  Intend  to  offer  a  va- 
riety of  amendments  which  will  be  con- 
structive in  their  purport  in  order  to  try 
to  redirect  this  program  that  we  think  is 
desperately  in  need  of  redirection.  We 
have  our  concern  at  the  lack  of  consid- 
eration in  depth  in  the  committee.  We 
have  our  concern,  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  some  of  the  previous  speakers,  at  the 
lack  of  full  consideration  with  witnesses 
who  could  be  critical  and  constructively 
critical  and  make  a  report  that  could  be 
helpful  to  this  Congress.  However,  we 
will  go  along  with  a  rule  today,  because 
this  Is  the  only  way.  In  our  opinion,  that 
this  House  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  poverty  program  this  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  thing  we  have  developed  on 
our  own  and  which  we  have  been  wolf- 
ing to  correct,  let  me  cite  what  I  call  the 
million-dollar  poverty  fuddle.  This  is  a 
quote  from  the  chief  engineer  hired  by 
Con  Am  Corp.,  which  was  given  a  million- 
dollar  contract  to  evaluate  Job  Corps 
sites: 

The  most  frustrating  experience  of  my 
business  life,  says  the  Chief  Con  Am  Saglneer. 

And  I  quote  him  further : 

From  the  outset  the  Oon  Am  situation  was 
oanfused  and  at  times  completely  ineffec- 
tive. It  was  apparent  OBO  was  not  eqiUpped 
to  effectively  guide  a  program  of  feasibility 
studies  and  rehabilitation  of  Job  Oorpe  Cen- 
ter Facilities. 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Dan  Miller, 
the  chief  engineer  hired  especially  by 
Con  Am  to  sui>ervise  their  million-dollar 
poverty  contract.  On  Aucust  11  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mt.  Qdix] 
and  I  revealed  that  OEO  had  arbitrarily 
choaen  Con  Am  ta  evaluate  Job  Coipi 
sites,  although  Con  Am  did  not  meet 


OEX>'8  own  spedflcations.  and  at  least 
four  qualified  firms  were  available. 

Colncidentally,  a  contribution  to  the 
President's  Club  and  the  Democratic 
Party  was  made  by  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Con  Am.  The  contract  with 
Con  Am  was  recently  terminate  and 
totaled  $1,350,000. 

In  January  1965  Con  Am  hired  Mr. 
Dan  MUler  as  their  chief  engineer  on  this 
poverty  contract.  Mr.  Miller  in  a  sworn 
a£Qdavit  continues  as  follows: 

It  was  apparent  to  me  the  selection  of  sev- 
eral sites  were  politically  motivated  (Ka- 
nawha Hotel,  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 
Camp  Rodman,  Massachusetts;  and  Camp 
Atterbury,  Indiana).  Despite  Con  Arm  re- 
ports recommending  abandonment  of  sev- 
eral sites,  OEO  disregarded  these  recommen- 
dations and  proceeded  with  contract  awards. 
William  Hobbs,  on  several  occasions.  Indi- 
cated he  had  been  Instructed  by  OEO  to  pass 
favorably  upon  sites,  which  In  the  opinion 
of  competent  engineers,  were  not  as  suitable 
as  alternate  sites  would  have  been. 

Con  Am  eventually  built  a  staff  of  ap- 
proximately 60  people.  B4r.  Hobbs.  In  the 
Spring  of  1966,  attempted  to  conceal  the  ac- 
tivities of  certain  personnel  from  me;  how- 
ever, I  was  generally  aware  these  people 
were  working  on  matters  other  than  OEO 
business  and  their  salaries  and  travel  ex- 
penses were  being  vouchered  for  payment 
with  OEO  funds. 

In  the  Spring  of  1065,  Hobbs  hired  a  re- 
tired military  Colonel  (name  not  recalled) 
who  was  assigned  to  matters  not  Involving 
OSO.  This  man  came  to  me  after  about  two 
months  and  expressed  concern  that  he  was 
signing  OEO  vouchers  and  receiving  OEO 
checks.  The  Colonel  feared  a  Congressional 
Investigation  would  divulge  this  situation 
and  his  career  and  reputation  would  be 
Jeopardized.  ThU  individual  resigned  be- 
cause of  this  fear. 

I  am  convinced  an  audit  of  reimbursement 
costs  on  the  Con  Am  contract  would  reveal 
a  numt>er  of  these  lrreg\Uarltles. 

Mr.  Miller  summed  up  the  situation  in 
these  words: 

In  my  professional  opinion.  Con  Arm  was 
not  equipped  to  perform  this  service  satis- 
factorily and  I  feel  subsequent  developments 
conflmied  this.  The  Con  Am  project  was 
the  most  frustrating  experience  of  my  busi- 
ness life.  I  became  very  much  interested  In 
the  theory  and  philosophy  of  the  Job  Corps 
Program  and  felt  the  program  was  being 
Jeopardized  by  OEO  bureaucracy  and  politi- 
cal favoritism. 

Mr.  Miller  Is  a  respected  and  distin- 
guished engineer  who  was  acclaimed  by 
Con  Am  officials  as  a  well-qualified 
man.  After  his  brief  frustration  with 
Government  waste  and  boondoggle  he 
returned  to  private  employment  at  a 
high  level  of  responsibility.  I  have  re- 
quested GAO  to  make  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  Con  Am  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Rbcosd  at 
this  point  Mr.  MlUer's  full  sworn  affida- 
vit. 

The  afBdavlt  referred  to  follows: 

ICoNTXRrr  Pakk,  HioHLAmM,  Ctxja., 

March  1. 1999. 
To  Whom  It  Umy  Concern: 

On  January  17  and  26,  1966,  I.  Dan  Miller, 
fiunaished  the  following  voliuitary  informa- 
tion to  John  R.  Buckley  who  identified  him- 
self to  me  as  a  staff  investigator.  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  the  War  on  Poverty,  Education 
and  lAbor  Ccnnmlttee,  United  States  House 
of  BepresentatlTes.  No  promises  or  rewards 
were  made  by  Mr.  Buckley  In  oonnecUon  with 
this  matter. 
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I  am  a  graduate  engineer  (C  E  Degree  Penn 
State)  and  have  been  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  construction  ajnd  heavy  engineering 
projects  for  more  than  titUrty  years. 

lAte  in  1964,  I  was  «.ware  William  Hobbs, 
Senior  Vice  President,  Consolidated  Ameri- 
can Services,  Inc.  (CoaAm),  California,  was 
negotiating  with  Mlltoa  Fogelman,  Contract 
Officer,  The  Office  of  Etxinomlc  Opportunity 
(OEO),  concerning  a  contract  to  provide 
engineering  services  to  OEO  In  connection 
with  feasibility  studies  Mid  resident  engineer 
services  for  anti-poverty  Job  Corps  sites  and 
centers.  At  that  time,  ConAm  had  no  staff  or 
personnel  equipped  to  {provide  such  a  serv- 
ice. ConAm's  prlnclpali  service  had  been  the 
cleaning  of  equipment  and  facilities  at  mis- 
sile bases  and  provlditlg  Janitorial  services. 
I  subsequently  dlEcoverted  several  competent 
firms  were  in  competition  for  the  contract,  In- 
cluding the  reputably  engineering  firms 
Ralph  M.  Persons,  Inci  and  Dsuilel,  Mann, 
Johnson  and  Mendenliall  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  several  j  Eastern  engineering 
firms.  These  firms  pKssqoseed  the  experience, 
personnel,  background  and  capabilities  to  do 
an  effective  Job  of  surveying  and  designing 
rehabilitation  of  facllltin  to  be  used  for  Job 
Corps  Training  Centers]  In  my  professional 
opinion,  ConAm  was  nolt  Equipped  to  perform 
this  service  satisfactorily  and  I  feel  subse- 
quent developments  confirmed  this.  It  Is  my 
understanding  ConAm  ims  awarded  the  con- 
tract New  Year's  Eve,  19^5. 

Early  in  January,  1966, 1  was  contacted  by 
ConAm  officials  and  offered  the  position  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  OEO  project.  After  salary 
negotiations,  I  agreed  M  take  the  job.  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  9.C.,  and  conmienced 
hiring  a  staff  nucleus  comprised  of  com- 
petent, experienced  engineers  from  the  Los 
Angeles,  California,  ar^ji.  William  Hobbs, 
Senior  Vice  President,  CbnAm,  was  in  charge 
of  the  Washington,  D.C., [operation. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  CbnAm  situation  was 
confused  and  at  times  completely  ineffective, 
it  was  apparent  OEO  ^as  not  eqiilpped  to 
effectively  gttlde  a  pr(^ram  of  feasibility 
studies  and  rehabilitation  of  Job  Corps  Center 
facilities.  It  was  apparent  to  me  the  selec- 
tion of  several  sites  were  ^politically  motivated 
(Kanawha  Hotel,  Charleston.  West  Virginia; 
Camp  Rodman,  Massaahusetts;  EAd  Camp 
Atterbury,  Indiana) .  Despite  ConAm  reports 
recommending  abandonment  of  several  sites, 
OEO  disregarded  these  rttommendatlons  and 
proceeded  with  contra^^  awards.  William 
Hobbs,  on  several  occaslc^ns,  indicated  he  had 
been  instructed  by  OEO  to  pass  favorably 
upon  sites,  which  In  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent engineers,  were  |  Cot  as  suitable  as 
alternate  sites  would  have  been. 

ConAm  eventually  buUt  a  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 60  people.  Mr.  apbbs.  In  the  Spring 
of  1065,  attempted  to  c^ceal  the  activities 
of  certain  personnel  frpin  me;  however,  I 
was  generally  aware  the^a  people  were  work- 
ing on  matters  other  tham  OEO  business  and 
their  salaries  and  travel  expenses  were  being 
vouchered  for  payment  With  OEO  funds.  In 
this  regard,  John  Eelntzelman  (phonetic),  a 
former  associate  of  Hobhe'  at  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation  headed  a  skaff  of  several  tech- 
nical procedural  people  who  spent  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  thejr  time  working  on 
Department  of  Defense  proposals.  An  em- 
ployee named  Hobble,  an  ex-North  American 
Aviation  employee,  was  occupied  on  matters 
other  than  OEO  businest  and  his  salary  and 
travel  expenses  were  charged  to  OEO. 

In  the  Spring  of  1966,  Hobbs  hired  a  re- 
tired military  Colonel  (name  not  recalled) 
who  was  assigned  to  matters  not  Involving 
OKO.  This  man  came  to  me  after  about  two 
months  and  expressed  cbncem  that  he  was 
signing  OEO  vouchers  afad  receiving  OEO 
checks.  The  Colonel  feafeTcd  a  Congressional 
Investigation  would  mvUlge  this  situation 
and  his  career  and  re  jptatloo  would  be 
jeopardized.  This  Indlitdual  resigned  be- 
cause of  this  fear. 


I  am  convinced  an  audit  of  reimbursement 
costs  on  the  ConAm  contract  would  reveal 
a  number  of  these  Irregularities. 

I  was  personally  knowledgeable  that 
ConAm  personnel  wrote  the  proposals  for  the 
Himtlngton,  West  Virginia,  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  and  feel  Hobbs  guided  the 
contract  award  to  Basic  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Xerox  Corporation.  Xerox  rep- 
resentatives spent  several  days  in  the  ConAm 
office  and  Hobbs  made  it  a  point  not  to  In- 
troduce me  to  them  or  explain  their  pres- 
ence. This  was  Irregular  because  OEO  was 
pairing  the  salaries  of  the  ConAm  people 
preparing  the  proposal  and  I  feel  It  con- 
stituted a  Conflict  of  Interest  on  ConAm's 
part. 

Dxirlng  the  Summer  of  1965,  relations  be- 
tween Hobbs  and  I  became  strained.  Hobbs 
conmaenced  releasing  the  Los  Angeles  area 
engineers  and  replacing  them  with  retired 
military  officers  who  were  not  equipped  to 
do  an  effective  job.  Reports  and  recommen- 
dations of  ConAm  engineers  were  being  dis- 
regarded by  OEO.  I  protested  these  devel- 
opments to  Hobbs  but  he  gave  me  little  or 
no  satisfaction.  I  was  eased  out  of  the 
operation  late  In  the  Summer  of  1966. 

The  ConAm  project  was  the  most  frus- 
trating experience  of  my  business  life.  I  be- 
came very  much  Interested  In  the  theory 
and  philosophy  of  the  Job  Corps  Program 
and  felt  the  program  was  being  Jeopardized 
by  OEO  bureaucracy  and  political  favoritism. 

In  the  event  my  testimony  is  required  at 
a  hearing  or  any  type  legal  proceeding,  I  will 
be  a  willing  witness  provided  the  scheduling 
does  not  seriously  interfere  with  my  business 
schedule  and  I  am  reimbursed  for  reasonable 
expenses  Incurred. 

Dan  K.  MnxBt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
just  one  example  of  many  that  have  been 
developed  and  documented  with  sworn 
testimony  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  this 
poverty  program,  and  we  hope  we  can 
redirect  the  program  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  were  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  finally 
get  the  so-called  poverty  bUl  before  us 
for  action,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  have 
not  seen  worse  handling  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  or  in  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  start  with,  I  believe 
such  a  controversial  program,  such  an 
expensive  program,  about  which  people 
all  over  the  coimtry  were  wondering, 
would  require  complete  hearings  before 
our  committee.  Not  one  witness  re- 
quested by  the  minority,  however,  was 
permitted  to  testify. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  witnesses  we 
requested  were  not  Just  Individuals  who 
would  be  condemning  the  program. 
They  were,  on  the  most  part,  individuals 
who  had  the  responsibility  of  conducting 
these  programs  at  the  local  or  field  level. 


Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  expert  witness 
who  one  would  expect  to  hear  about  such 
a  program  has  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hearings  which 
were  held  by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
on  page  112  of  part  m,  I  had  pl£u:ed  in 
the  record  the  names  of  individuals  who 
either  wanted  to  testify — and  if  you  will 
look  over  these  and  if  you  can  secure 
a  copy  thereof,  you  will  see  that  these 
were  truly  experts  who  could  have  helped 
in  developing  legislation,  which  would 
have  enabled  us  to  put  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty  on  the  road  to  help  the  poorer 
people  of  the  country. 

But,  Instead,  we  have  seen  the  mal- 
functioning of  OEO  and  many  of  its 
programs,  all  the  way  from  the  Director 
down  through  to  many  of  the  field  areas 
and  in  the  local  cities,  where  the  pro- 
grams are  operating  poorly. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  an- 
other program  which  is  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  is  malfunc- 
tioning as  badly. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  now  to 
take  action  in  the  extension  and  amend- 
ment of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  this 
bill  before  us  in  time  so  that  the  House 
could  send  it  back  to  the  committee  and 
require  it  to  do  its  job  as  is  expected  of 
a  legislative  committee. 

Now,  of  course,  at  this  late  hour  we 
have  the  decision  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  send  it  back  to  the  committee 
so  that  the  committee  can  conduct  hear- 
ings as  it  should  tmd  call  the  proper  wit- 
nesses and  engage  in  debate  and  the 
amending  process  which  would  bring 
forward  a  better  bill  than  this.  But, 
there  just  is  not  the  time  to  do  that  and 
we  will  have  to  spend  our  time  in  the 
House  trying  to  make  the  corrections 
here  so  that  the  program  can  function 
better  in  future  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson]  made  the  state- 
ment that  some  67  witnesses  were  not 
called  to  testify  because  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  said,  "I  am  the  chair- 
man and  that  Is  the  reason  they  are  not 
going  to  be  called." 

I  wonder  where  the  chairman  is  today 
with  debate  opening  on  this  bill  and  how 
much  interest  he  has  in  it  today.  I  un- 
derstand that  he  did  not  answer  the 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  I  believe  in  the 
words,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper,"  but 
I  do  not  know  where  he  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man does  not  aspire  to  the  role  of  being 
his  brother's  keeper  in  this  case. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  would  be  most  difficult 
In  this  case. 

Also  this  House  appropriated  $200,000 
to  investigate  the  so-called  war  on  pov- 
erty. After  the  Investigation  had  ter- 
minated, one  would  expect  the  results  of 
the  investigation  would  be  before  our 
committee  as  it  studied  the  legislation, 
but  they  were  not  all  made  available. 
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We  did  not  hear  anything  on  a  final  re- 
port until  a  few  days  a«o  on  the  Inves- 
ttgation,  6  monthA  after  It  should  have 
been  completed  and  some  of  the  Individ- 
ual reports  that  have  been  made  In  It 
are  about  a  year  old. 

In  fact  when  we  first  began  the  In- 
vestigation, the  criticisms  made  by 
Members  of  this  House  and  by  the  press 
were  all  bimdled  up  and  shipped  down 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  them  to  answer.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  from  that  since. 

Also,  there  was  never  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  OEO,  the  national  office 
Itself.  The  money,  $50,000  that  has 
been  mnroprlated  for  the  study  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  alreculy  has  done 
more  than  all  of  the  study  here  of  OEO. 
The  education  study  handled  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Orxxn] 
has  provided  a  more  thorough  Investiga- 
tion and  examination  of  its  activities  in 
the  education  field  than  we  ever  saw  in 
the  $200,000  poverty  investigation. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutlcm  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  in  the  resolutlcHi. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoruni  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporj.  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  ^coiinting.] 
One  himdred  and  twenty  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quonun. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  308) 

AdAlr  Fisher  MorrlaDa 

Albert  Flynt  Morsa 

Ashley  Fogarty  Moss 

Asplnall  Olatmo  Murphy,  N.Y. 

BUtnUc  OiUlgan  Murray 

B<dand  Orifflths  Nedzl 

Bow  Gurney  Nix 

Brock  Hagan.  Oa,  O'Konskl 

Callaway  Halleck  Olsen.  Moot. 

Carter  Hanna  Phllbla 

Caaey  Hansen,  Iowa  pimie 

C^er  Hansen,  Iowa  Poage 

ChamDerlaln     Rarrey.  Ind.  Pod 

Clausen.  Hubert  PuiceU 

Don  H.  Hollfleld  ReUel 

Clevenger  Roomer  Relnecke 

Rivers,  B.C. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Corner 

Conable 

Coote 

Cotdey 

Corbett 

Carman 

Craley 

Cunningham     King.  N.T. 


Daddarto 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dcrwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Dom 


Hutchinson 

Y^       r^,„   Rogei«.Colo. 
Johnson  Calif.  Ba^m,  Tex. 
Jones,  Ala.  Roncallo 

f^n-vr  St  Germain 

Jones^N.C.  g^j^ 

?««'»-  _  Shipley 

Sickle* 


Kluesynskl 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCwen 


Slkes 

Skubita 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Teague,Tex. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Walker,  BClss. 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Teat. 

Whttten 

waits 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolleall  312 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


Duncan,  Oreg.  McMillan 

Dyal  McVleker 

■dwards,  Ala.  MaUUatd 

■dwards.  La.  Mkrtln.  AU. 

■ytuuk  Colo.  Martin,  Mass. 

Farbsteln  Mathlas 

Famsley  Michel 

WUdUX  Miller 

Indley  Monagan 

loo  Moon 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTDNTTY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (B.R.  15111)  to  provide  for 
continued  progress  in  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

CN  THX  coMMrrm  of  trs  wholx 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJR.  15111  with  Mr. 
Brooks  In  the  chair. 

The  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlanan  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
will  be  recognized  for  4  hours  to  control 
the  time  for  the  majority,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Atwes]  is  recog- 
nized for  4  hours  to  control  the  time  for 
the  minority. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powill]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  my  colleagues — except  for  a  few 
like  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  OibbonsI  and 
myself  who  have  really  the  least  dlfllcult 
battles  in  the  weeks  to  come — they  have 
to  prepare  themselves — we  <m  this  side 
are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  do 
expeditiously  in  the  course  of  debate, 
however,  under  no  circumstances  do  we 
intend  to  be  arbitrary  when  we  reach  the 
5-mlnute  rule.  Thus  all  of  our  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  advance 
their  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
despite  any  personal  differences  that  may 
have  existed  between  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  QiBBOiTsl — to  whom,  at  his  own 
request,  I  gave  the  authorship  of  this 
bill,  and  who  has  done  a  remarkably 
difficult  Job  in  moving  this  bill  along — 
I  wish  to  announce  that  on  this  side  we 
are  In  cranplete  unanimity. 

The  Bible  says,  "It  does  not  appear 
what  it  shaU  be." 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  few  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  HJl.  15111,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty— the  1966  amendments 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

In  my  22  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
seen  no  Federal  program  more  exposed 
to  the  heartless  glare  of  d^Iy  publicity 
than  the  war  on  poverty. 

During  the  past  697  days  of  Its  in- 
fant existence,  the  war  on  poverty  has 
lived  in  a  flshbowl  of  public  scrutiny  in 
each  one  of  the  thousands  of  hamlets, 
cities,  and  coimties  which  have  a  com- 


munity action  program,  a  Job  Corps,  a 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  a  work  ex- 
perience program,  «m  Operation  Head- 
start,  a  legal  services  project,  VISTA,  a 
Small  Business  Development  Center,  a 
migrant  workers  training  program,  a 
basic  adult  education  program,  or  a  rural 
loans  program  for  farmers. 

Because  of  the  war  on  poverty's  pro- 
gram complexity  and  attendant  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  success  of 
some  of  these  programs,  I  have  provided 
every  Member  of  the  House  with  four 
things: 

First,  a  copy  of  the  1964  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  as  amended  in  1965. 

Second,  a  short  but  concise  break- 
down of  the  1966  amendments  which 
total  44.  Of  these  44  amendments,  I  pro- 
posed 11. 

Third,  a  copy  of  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee war  on  poverty  investigative  re- 
port. This  report,  the  result  of  6  months 
of  investigations,  is  a  42-page  summary 
of  Inspections  of  79  programs  in  22  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  full 
reports  totaling  thousands  of  pages  are 
available  to  the  Members. 

Fourth,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man George  Fallon,  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  outlining  suggestions  for  a 
possible  strengthening  of  the  Nation's  to- 
tal war  on  poverty  effort. 

The  Members  should  also  know  that 
I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mills,  of 
Ways  and  Means,  requesting  that  he 
consider  appointing  his  ranking  mem- 
bers to  a  Joint  legislative  task  force  with 
the  ranking  members  of  Chairman  Fal- 
lon's and  my  committee.  The  enor- 
mous output  of  vital  legislation  issuing 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  affects  the  war  on  poverty  should 
be  Integrated  into  our  overall  legislative 
program. 

In  the  other  body.  Senator  Clask  has 
already  declared  that  his  subcommittee 
plans  a  thorough  study  and  evaluation 
in  the  next  session  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

My  proposal  would  go  beyond  such  a 
study  and  would  more  efficiently  coordi- 
nate all  of  these  programs. 

Fifth,  may  I  also  call  the  Members' 
attention  to  the  published  report  of  the 
hearings  held  in  March  this  year  on  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Not  only  do  these  hearings  reveal  a 
cornucopia  of  information  from  various 
antipoverty  officials,  witnesses,  and  offi- 
cial records,  they  also  contain  124  pages 
of  in-depth  newsitaper  articles.  aU  of 
which  I  personally  placed  in  the  record, 
analyzing  the  war  oti  poverty:  a  16-part 
series  by  8  Washington  Post  reporters; 
12-part  series  by  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  a  7-part  series  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Inquirer;  a  6-part  series  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  a  5-part  series  by  UPI; 
a  3-part  series  by  the  Associated  Press;  a 
2 -part  series  by  the  Detroit  News  and  a 
remarkable  article  by  Nathan  Glazer  in 
the  New  York  Times  magazine. 

I  am  also  confident  that  every  Member 
here  today  has  read  extensive  reports  and 
editorials  about  the  war  on  poverty  in  his 
hometown  newspaper. 

Why  do  I  call  attentitm  to  these  In^ 
formational  outlets? 

It  is  merely  to  emphasize  to  the  Mem- 
ben  the  tremendous  amount  of  Infonna- 
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tlon  readily  available  to  them  on  the  («>- 
eration  of  this  critically  important  and 
valuable  naticmal  program. 

Why  is  the  war  on  poverty  valuable? 

Is  it  because  of  the  50,000  poor  people 
in  America  now  employed  by  communl^ 
action  programs? 

Or  the  90,000  peoWe  actually  placed 
in  Jobs  through  the  irar  on  poverty? 

Or  the  373,800  pdqple  who  have  re- 
ceived or  are  receivi^f  some  form  of  Job 
training?  i 

Is  it  because  of  the  561,000  poor  chil- 
dren who  have  benefited  from  Operation 
Headstart  in  the  last  year? 

Or  Is  it  because  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  loans  to  low-income  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  to  get  a  new  start  In 
life?  o«"i.iu 

It  is  all  these  reasons  and  more. 

It  is  the  righteous  awakening  of  the 
forgotten  families  of  America's  slums  and 
rural  backwoods  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves. 

It  Is  the  new  fact  otf  public  policy  that 
this  Nation  can  no  pnger  shrug  away 
the  suffering  of  thei  deprived  amongst 
us.  I 

It  Is,  above  all.  that  highest  reaffirma- 
tion of  man's  love  for  his  fellow  man— 
the  democratic  and  Judaic-Christian 
principles  which  built  our  nationhood. 

Is  the  war  on  poverty  for  some  special 
Interest  group?  Has  it  been  designed  to 
primarily  help  one  rftclal  group  before 
another? 

It  has  not.  There  |  are  approximately 
30  million  poor  peoplfe  in  America. 

Of  that  number,  22;percent  are  Negro. 

But  the  ugliness  of  juverty  is  not  a  re- 
specter of  race  or  col^r. 

There  are  182  coikntles  In  America 
where  the  median  fanilly  income  is  below 
$750.  I 

These  poorest  counties  are  as  follows: 
Georgia,  38;  Mississippi,  37;  Kentucky. 
20;  Tennessee,  18;  Njjrth  Carolina,  17; 
Alabama.  10;  Arkansas,  9;  South  Caro- 
Una,  7;  Texas,  4;  Louisiana,  4;  Virginia, 
4;  New  Mexico,  3;  North  Dakota,  3- 
Alaska,  2;  South  DakoU,  2;  Oklahoma,  1; 
Colorado,  1,  and  Wesll  Virginia,  1. 

The  war  on  poverty,  then,  must  be  a 
war  on  poverty,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  region.  j 

By  no  means  has  tjie  war  on  poverty 
achieved  all  its  goals. 

And  though  it  has  l^n  "blown  about 
with  every  wind  of  criticism"  it  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  failure  its  harshest  critics 
would  Impute  to  it.       | 

On  occasion,  I  hai«  been  a  sharp 
critic.  And  I  have  laitshly  praised  the 
program  for  Its  remarfaable  accomplish- 
ments. I 

In  the  last  18  monthi,  I  have  Issued  15 
major  statements  on  the  war  on  poverty's 
program  and  administration. 

I  have  criticized  the  iwu-  on  poverty  for 
requesting  and  spending  too  little  money. 
A  doubUng  of  its  current  appropriation 
to  $3  bUllon  would  expedite  its  success. 

I  believe  we  can  and  we  must  spend  as 
much  money  on  domestic  aid  programs  as 
we  spend  on  foreign  aid  projects. 

Furthermore,  more  poor  people  should 
be  involved  in  the  day-to-day  policymak- 
ing decisions  and  operartions.  If  there  Is 
any  shortcoming  in  the  program.  It  is  our 


legislative  failure  to  spell  out  precisely 
the  role  of  the  poor. 

And,  so  my  criticism  of  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  "not  that  I  loved  Caesar 
less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more." 

While  I  speak  from  a  sense  of  urgency 
today,  an  inquiry  may  arise  on  the  delay 
in  the  legislative  scheduling  for  this  bill. 

My  colleagues  are  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  other  body  has  yet  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  Its  floor  for  debate. 

As  this  body  prepares  for  its  own  de- 
bate, there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
charges. 

Questions  will  be  raised  about  high 
salaries,  excessive  costs,  scandals,  so- 
called  mismanagement,  and  the  problems 
caused  by  local  Job  Corps  participants. 

In  every  single  instance,  I  am  con- 
fident our  committee  members  can  pro- 
vide substantial  answers  and  refutations. 
The  amendments  we  have  submitted  will 
demonstrate  this. 

Where  a  community  has  suffered  some 
disorder,  let  us  recognize  that  in  every 
creative  effort,  there  is  an  element  of  dis- 
order. 

Let  us  be  aware  that  the  rising  costs  of 
the  war  on  poverty  can  mean  a  lower 
crime  rate,  lower  welfare  expenditures, 
and  a  drop  in  imemployment. 

The  war  on  poverty  was  not  conceived 
as  a  powder  puff  wrist  tap  to  help  stable, 
emotionally  balanced  middle-class  fami- 
lies. 

Rather  it  was  Inaugurated  as  an  Iron- 
tough  crash  program  to  reach  out  and 
raise  up  the  hard-core  imemployed 
father,  the  school  dropout,  the  mother  on 
ADC,  the  functionally  illiterate,  the  po- 
tential teenage  criminal  hanging  out  on 
street  comers,  the  dope  addict,  the  slum- 
ridden  chUd  of  despair,  and  the  strug- 
gling sharecropper. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  the  finest  human 
renewal  program  America  has. 

It  is  the  f oimdation  for  the  guaranteed 
society— a  guarantee  that  all  Americans 
whatever  their  color,  their  ability,  their 
family  background,  their  region  or  their 
place  of  residence  will  enjoy  every  com- 
fort and  every  blessing  this  democracy 
can  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  also  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  just  sent  a  letter  to  our  outstand- 
ingly distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Mills],  ask- 
ing that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
be  the  chairman,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon]  and  myself, 
with  rai&lng  minority  and  ranking  ma- 
jority members,  meet  together  to  see  if 
in  the  forthcoming  Congress  we  cannot 
bring  together  all  of  the  programs  which 
are  now  fragmented  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  Public  Works,  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  would  make  a  total  thrust  in  the 
poverty  war  of  close  to  110  billion. 

I  have  not  yet,  of  course,  received  a 
reply  from  these  gentlemen,  but  know- 
ing their  Integrity.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  gen- 
tlanen  will  at  least  sit  down  and  talk 
with  us  and  the  members  of  the  three 
committees. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  sue  many 
other  remarks  I  would  like  to  make,  but 
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we  have  decided  we  are  going  to  make 
our  remarks  as  brief  as  possible  on  this 
side.  I,  therefore,  would  like  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons], 
the  author  of  the  bill,  who  has  done  a 
yeomanlike  Job  In  working  on  this  piece 
of  legislation— and  I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  of  encomiums  and  praise  tea 
his  work  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaiks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
spirit  in  which  this  debate  has  begim 
knowing  the  extensive  amount  of  time 
that  we  will  consume  under  the  5-mlnuto 
rule,  I  am  going  to  keep  my  formal  re- 
marks extremely  brief. 

This  bill,  H.R.  15111.  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  today,  consisting  of  some  41  pages 
of  amendments  to  the  overall  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  has  required  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time,  labor,  and  love  of 
the  job  to  put  together. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
committee  as  a  whole,  by  the  Democratic 
caucus,  by  the  RepubUcan  caucus,  and 
by  all  of  us  meeting  together  has,  I  think, 
resulted  in  a  good  bill. 

This  is  not  an  administration  Bill 
This  Is  not  the  same  bill  that  came  to 
us  from  the  agencies.  This  is  a  bill 
which  is  the  work  of  Congress  and  the 
work  of  a  committee.  As  divided  as  it 
may  be  at  times,  the  members  of  the 
committee  worked  together  on  this  bill 
which  I  think  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  can  vote  for. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  bill  very  briefly 
The  bill  is  within  the  President's  budget. 
This  bill  would  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,750  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  we  are  aheady  In.  It  is  only  $250 
mmion  more  than  was  appropriated  or 
spent  m  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  fact, 
this  authorization  bill  is  at  about  the 
same  figure  as  last  year's  authorization 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  So  if  there  is  any  major  com- 
plaint about  economy,  funding,  and 
spending  in  relation  to  this  bill,  it  Is 
important  to  note  that  the  bill  does  not 
authorize  a  major  step-up  in  spending 
this  year.  Prom  that  point  of  view  this 
is  an  extremely  conservative  bill.  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  that  aspect  of  it,  but  it 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the 
authorization  bill  now  being  considered 
in  the  other  body. 

What  would  this  bill  do?  One  of  the 
most  controversial  sections  of  the  whole 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  been  the 
Job  Corps  program.  We  recognize  It  as 
a  controversial  program  and  we  recog- 
mze  it  as  a  good  program.  We  recognize 
It  as  a  program  that  many  of  us  have 
investigated  with  our  own  eyes.  We  have 
talked  to  the  people  who  are  working  in 
these  Job  Corps  centers.  Certainly,  we 
have  some  reservations  about  some  of 
these  Job  Corps  centers,  but  by  and  large 
they  are  doing  a  good  job.  The  con- 
servation centers  are  taking  what  maj 
be  the  worst  results  of  our  social  and 
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ediicaticmal  system  and  trying  to  "in^ft 
good  men  out  of  them. 

The  urban  training  centers  In  the  Job 
Corps  are  talcing  the  counterpart,  bat 
Just  a  little  higher  up  the  scale  in  the 
social  and  educational  development  of 
men  and  women,  and  trying  to  make  bet- 
ter citisens  out  of  them  or  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  be  better  citizens. 

Tes.  the  program  Is  expensive.  The  ex- 
pense is  more  than  I  anticipated.  The 
expense  is  more  than  this  Congress  an- 
ticipated, not  because  of  what  has  been 
thrown  away  but  because  the  Job  has 
covered  more  than  we  ever  thought  it 
would.  These  people  who  are  going  to 
the  Job  Corps  centers  are  in  many  cases 
so  disadvantaged  that  they  require  al- 
most complete  physical  rebuilding  of 
their  bodies.  They  are  either  exces- 
sively underweight  or  excessively  over- 
weight; they  have  bad  teeth  and  other 
poor  physical  conditions  that  need  a  lot 
of  corrective  attention. 

They  really  need  the  care  they  should 
have  gotten  in  a  good  home,  but  the 
home  they  had  was  not  the  kind  that 
provided  adequate  care.    Many  of  these 
people  have  never  in  their  whole  life- 
time seen  a  doctor  except  by  accident. 
What  is  the  average  educational  at- 
tainment of  these  people?    It  is  no  low 
it  would  be  shocking  to  those  of  us  who 
brag   about   our   compulsory   education 
system.     The  average  educational  at- 
tainment is  only  at  the  fourth  grade  level 
for  these  people  even  though  most  of 
them  have  attended  school  through  the 
seventh  grade. 

These  people  are  shockingly  disad- 
vantaged. They  have  multiple  prob- 
lems. It  takes  much  longer  and  requires 
much  more  therapy  trnd  much  more  ed- 
ucation to  cure  this  problem  than  any  of 
us  ever  imagined. 

If  the  Members  would  go — as  I  have 
had  the  opportimity  to  go — to  see  these 
young  men  and  women  and  the  people 
in  the  training  centers,  I  am  sure  all 
would  be  impressed  with  one  thing  im- 
mediately m^parent.  not  only  from  the 
enroUee  but  from  the  instructors  and 
people  who  work  in  these  centers.  That 
is,  there  is  a  good  spirit  of  wanting  to 
iinprove  themselves.  These  people  are 
fiot  the  types  who  are  Just  typically  lazy 
and  will  not  work.  These  people  know 
they  are  receiving  an  educational  op- 
portunity geared  to  their  capacity,  and 
their  background,  and  they  are  moving 
ahead  very  rapidly  in  their  educational 
attainment. 

At  Pleasanton.  Calif.,  at  Camp  Parks, 
run  by  Utton  Industries,  there  la  a 
course  on  rehabilitation  and  a  course  on 
education.  The  rehabilitation  nins  all 
the  way  from  dental,  medical,  and  psy- 
chiatric work,  to  basic  education,  to 
learning  to  read  and  write  and  add  up  a 
column  of  figures,  and  all  the  way  to  a 
course  that  is  so  complicated  in  elec- 
tronics that  I  am  told — and  I  believe  it 
from  having  observed  the  actual  instruc- 
tion— that  It  is  equivalent  to  what  a  per- 
son wo\ild  get  In  a  Junior  college  In  a 
community. 

Not  everybody  is  going  to  be  able  to 
go  that  route.  Some  unfortunately  do 
not  have  the  intellectual  ability  to  go 
that  far.    So  their  courses  vary  all  the 


way  from  courses  that  deal  with  yard 
maintenance  and  building  maintenance 
all  the  way  up  to  these  very  complicated 
electrtMilc  courses  I  have  talked  about. 

The  Job  Corps  is  doing  a  big  Job.  It 
is  more  expensive  than  I  want  it  to  be, 
and  more  expensive  than  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  be,  but  it  is  a  tough  prob- 
lem. Just  because  a  problem  is  tough 
does  not  mean  America  ought  to  timi  its 
back  away  from  the  problem.  As  I 
know  America,  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
people  we  are.  We  tackle  all  those 
tough  problems  and  do  something  about 
them. 

Another  program  that  has  been  elTec- 
tlve — and  one  of  the  things  that  we  in- 
tend to  do  under  HJR.  15111  is  to  expand 
the  very  effective  program  which  has 
been  conducted  under  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.    The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  been  one  of  the  most  instan- 
taneously successful  and  most  popular 
programs  we  have  had.    More  than  a 
half  million  men  and  women  have  served 
In    the    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps. 
They  have  had  an  opportunity  to  earn 
some  money  so  they  could  stay  In  school 
and  not  become  dropouts,  or,  having  al- 
ready dropped  out  of  school,  they  can 
earn  some  money  imtil  they  can  go  into 
permanent   employment.    In   this   way 
they  can  earn  their  way  in  society  and 
at   the   same   time   get   vlt^ly   needed 
remedial  education. 

The  committee,  in  looking  at  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  decided  it 
should  be  expanded,  and  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  here  today  is  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  funds  over  what  the  ad- 
ministration proposed — yet  all  this  is 
done  within  the  Presidents  budget. 

One  of  the  successful  parts  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  we  thought 
was  getthig  people  into  private  employ- 
ment. We  provided  in  this  bill  today  for 
an  opportunity  to  work  with  private  in- 
dustry in  getting  people  into  Jobs. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  all  the  rest 
of  this  bill  because  we  made  so  many 
constructive  changes  in  it. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any 
more  than  the  fair  amount  of  time  I 
should  have  in  this  part  of  the  debate 
I  realize  we  will  be  going  back  over  this 
time  and  time  agahi  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule. 

I  wish  to  say  that  on  the  whole  HJEl. 
15111,  the  1968  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  Amendments,  is  constmotlve.  The 
amffndments  are  sound,  "niey  are  with- 
in our  fiscal  ablUty  to  meet.  If  any- 
thing, in  that  sense  they  are  extremely 
oonservative. 

This  program  Is  tough.  It  is  hard. 
That  Is  not  because  the  people  adminis- 
tering It  are  hicapable  and  not  because 
the  concept  of  the  whole  program  Is 
wrong,  but  because  the  problem  we  In 
America  face  is  much  greater  and  much 
tougher  than  we  ever  realized. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  spirit  of 
this  whole  thing.  This  biU  will  call  for 
all  the  compassion  and  aD  the  love  we 
can  muster  for  our  own  fellow  human 
beings. 

If  we  can  do  that,  we  can  pass  a  bm 
this  year— a  good  biU  that  aU  of  Oon- 
pgy  and  an  of  the  American  public  can 
be  mmid  of. 
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As  we  go  ahead.  In  1967  and  1968.  the 
Committee  on  Edueatkm  and  Labor,  I 
am  sure,  can  Improve  and  perfect  the 
whole  operation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  [After  coimting.]  Ninety-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  aerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

[RoU  No.  804] 

Pulton,  Tenn.     NU 

Fuqua 

GUUmo 

OUllsftn 

Gray 

arlfflths 

Gviixi«y 

H&gan,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Haneen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Inil. 

Hubert 

Hollfield 

Hutchinson 

Ich(M>d 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Brock 

Brown,  CaUf . 

Callaway 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

OeUer 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clevenger 

CoIUer 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Qa. 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Oyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Evans,  oialo. 

Everett 

Farbstein 

FasceU 

Flndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fog  arty 


O'Brien 

OlConskl 

Olaen,  Mont. 

Passman 

Pepper 

PhUbtn 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pool 

PoweU 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Ralfel 

Relnecke 

Blvers,  S.C. 

Roblaon 

Rogers,  Odo. 

Rogers,  Tbx. 


Johnson,  Calli.  Roncallo 
Jones,  Mo.  g^  o«rmaln 


Jones,  N.C 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

Kluczynski 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McBwen 

McMlUan 

McVicker 

MallUard 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass 

Mathlas 

illchel 

MUler 

Monagan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mobs 

Nedzl 


Scott 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Steed 

Stephena 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Tex. 

ToU 

Tuck 

T\inney 

Walker,  Miss. 

Weltner 

White,  Idabo 

Whltten 

Will  lama 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  15111,  and  findhig  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
(»ned,  when  306  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
Mr.  AYRES.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  lAbor  Com- 
mittee for  the  patience  that  they  have 
shown  in  dealing  with  this  very  very 
controversial  legislation. 

AJUiough  the  charge  has  been  made 
Uiat  this  particular  legislation  was  being 
held  up,  I  have  had  no  requests  from 
any  Members  on  our  side  that  it  should 
be  expedited.  I  have  received  no  re- 
quests from  Members  on  the  other  side 
saying  that  they  were  anxious  to  vote  on 
this  leglslaUcMi.  We  have  had,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qua]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ooodill],  a  num- 


ber of  reports  regaijdlng  the  so-called 
antipoverty  program. 

The  minority  vlewfa  which  were  filed 
some  time  ago  redeived  considerable 
comment  by  the  Menibers,  and  were  also 
difplasred  very  prominently  in  the  press 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  of  the  oplnnn,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  there  are  very  few  Members  of  this 
body  who  really  believe  in  their  hearts 
that  this  is  good  legislation. 

Speaking  for  myse^.  it  is  a  simple  fact 
that  the  war  on  potferty  was  conceived 
in  politics  a  few  months  before  the  1964 
elections,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
It  has  been  mired  In  politics  ever  since, 
providing  the  richest  lode  of  political 
patronage  ever  mined  by  political  gold- 
diggers.  It  is  a  war  of  the  politicians, 
by  the  politicians,  and  for  the  politicians, 
and  Just  a  few  crui^bs  are  left  to  the 
poor. 

Now.  this  should  Mme  as  no  surprise 
to  anyone,  because  pi  was  planned  that 
way. 

We  have  new  Members  in  this  House 
who  are  serving  thelir  first  terms.  They 
were  not  here  in  1964  when  this  war  on 
poverty  was  first  conceived  in  this  politi- 
cal bid. 

Those  Members  who  were  here  will  re- 
call the  ruthless  sacrlflce  of  Mr.  Adam 
Yarmolinsky,  during  the  first  skirmish  in 
this  war  in  August  of  1964.  Among  other 
alleged  sins  against  iMr.  Yarmolin^iy.  a 
Defense  Department  oflBcial  on  loan  to 
the  poverty  troops  as  chief  strategy  man. 
was  that  he  had  the  oandor  to  state  that 
the  poverty  program  should  make  a  vis- 
ible— get  this — a  vifiible  impact  before 
the  fall  elections. 

In  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Callfano  on  June  13„  1964,  Mr.  Yarmo- 
linsky stated  that:     | 

We  anticipate  the  nMesslty  of  startlzig  the 
Job  Corps  in  a  clearly  vtslble  way  throughout 
the  country  during  the  early  fall. 

If  Members  would '«are  to  look  back  at 
the  Record  they  will  find.  In  August  1964. 
starting  on  page  17t66.  a  proposal  that 
was  offered  at  that  nme  as  a  substitute 
for  the  antipoverty  bill.  There  were 
many  of  us  in  the  House  at  that  time 
who  realized  the  politics  Involved  in  this 
and  realized  also  the  urgency  with  which 
he  was  being  pushed  to  get  it  started  be- 
fore the  elections  of  1964. 

I  offered  a  substitute  which  would  have 
authorized  an  appropoiation  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  set  up  some  guidelines  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  find  out  what  could  be 
done  to  break  the  pockets  of  poverty; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  this  commission 
would  have  reported  back  to  the  Con- 
gress so  that  we  coujd  have  taken  a  sen- 
sible look  at  the  pt6blem  this  country 
faces  with  regard  to  the  imemplosred,  who 
are  the  poverty-stricken  people. 

Now,  some  may  s*y  this  was  laughed 
off.  It  was  not.  This  substitute  only 
failed  by  181  to  124.  T 

Since  that  time  I  otlleve  It  has  become 
very  apparent  that  had  we  done  this  In 
1964  we  would  not  be  in  the  situation  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

Mr.  EDMONDSOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  AYRES.    I  ylf 
from  Oklahoma. 


d  to  the  gentleman 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentieman 
made  the  statement  Just  a  minute  ago 
that  this  program  had  been  completely 
buried  in  politics  from  the  very  first. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
my  dear  friend  from  Oklahoma.  I  said  it 
had  been  conceived  in  politics,  whldi  it 
was,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thought  the 
gentieman  also  said  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  politics  ever  since  that  time.  Perhaps 
I  misimderstood  him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.    Of  course  I  yield  to  the 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  tbat 
this  bill  was  conceived  in  politics? 

Mr.  AYRES.   Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  word  was 
"conceived"  ?  Did  I  correctly  understand 
that? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes.  So  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
said  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  war  on 
poverty  was  conceived  in  politics  a  few 
months  before  the  1964  elections. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Would  you  not 
say  that  anjrthing  that  would  try  to  help 
the  underprivileged  people  of  this  coun- 
try is  something  that  is  conceived  out  of 
human  consideration  for  the  under- 
privileged? Would  you  accept  that  defi- 
nition? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  not  going  to  reach 
for  the  dictionary  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  conception  and  what  you 
wind  up  with  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference between  conceptions.  Up  my 
way  we  are  a  very  strong  Democratic 
district.  Other  districts  are  strongly 
Republican.  There  might  be  conception 
for  the  party  in  power  at  that  time,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  genUranan  would 
accept  what  should  be  the  definition  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  it.  that  this  bill  was  conceived  out 
of  human  consideration  for  millions  of 
our  own  citizens  who  are  underprivileged. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  many  of  us  are 
Just  as  Interested  in  helping  the  poor  as 
is  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know.  I  would 
not  argue  with  that. 

Mr.  AYRES.  And  they  may  have  had 
in  their  hearts  things  like  this,  but  by 
the  time  they  got  around  to  putting  It 
together  it  was  conceived  in  politics. 
Mr.  Yarmolinsky  learned  his  lesson  the 
hard  way  and  he  Is  now  back  at  Harvard 
among  his  own  friends. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  are  backing 
the  vol  and  the  purpose  of  it,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  back  the  pur- 
pose of  it  and  the  Republican  substitute. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  are  not  back- 
ing it  because  In  your  own  mind  you  have 
any  political  conception,  are  you? 

Mr.  AYRES.  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
take  politics  out  of  this. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  are.  but  you 
say  that  it  was  conceived  in  politics. 
Have  you  conceived  your  siipport  of  the 
legislation  along  this  line  in  politics? 


Mr.  AYRES.  We  want  to  put  this  poor 
chUd  out  for  adoption.  We  think  it 
would  be  treated  better  there  than  it  was 
by  its  own  parents. 

Mr.  McCORMACEL  You  are  avoiding 
my  question.  I  think  the  gentieman 
needs  some  support. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Cludrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  AYRES.   Yes.  I  will. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentl»nan  yield  to  me  and  let 
me  complete  the  point  that  I  was  trying 
to  make  a  m(»nent  ago  before  he  goes  to 
his  own  side? 

Mr.  AYRES.  As  the  Speaker  said,  I 
had  better  take  a  little  help  over  here, 
because  I  think  the  gentieman  here  is  on 
our  side.  too. 

Mr.  CAHHiL.  I  do  not  know  what 
side  the  gentieman  in  the  well  is  on  at 
the  moment.  I  think  I  am  on  his  side, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Speaker.  I  supported  this 
bill  and  voted  for  it  originally  and  voted 
for  it  the  second  time  around  and  voted 
for  its  appropriations.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do  this,  because 
I  am  deeply  concerned  personally  about 
what  I  conceive  to  be  political  motiva- 
tions in  this  bill.  More  importantly,  if 
I  may  say  so  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  think  the  American  public  is 
deeply  concerned.  It  has  always  been  my 
imderstanding  that  if  you  want  to  at- 
tack a  program  or  if  you  want  to  attadc  - 
£m  institution,  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  is 
to  destroy  the  credibility  or  the  confi- 
dence that  the  people  have  in  the  leader 
or  leaders. 

One  of  the  proUons  I  am  faced  with 
smd  what  my  people  aro  faced  with  Is 
the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon 
Sargent  Shriver,  who  is  the  Director  of 
this  program.  Now,  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  from  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Shriver, 
he  is  a  decent  gentieman  and  a  hard- 
working public  servant.  However,  whai 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  has 
Jurisdiction  of  this  bill  and  who  is  pro- 
moting this  bill  issues  statements  to  the 
American  public  questioning  the  ability 
and  the  int^rity  of  the  Director  and 
head  of  the  program,  he  h£is  to  know 
that  he  Is,  in  turn,  harming  the  program 
with  the  American  public.  The  Ameri- 
can public  does  not  understand  all  of 
the  technicalities  and  all  of  the  legalistic 
Jargon  that  is  in  this  bill.  They  look  at 
it  from  an  overall  picture.  Is  it  a  good 
one  or  is  it  a  bad  one? 

They  ask.  "Is  it  an  honest  program, 
or  is  it  a  dishonest  program?"  "Is  it  a 
political  program,  or  is  it  a  nonpolltical 
program?" 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  Io(A  to  the 
man  who  is  the  head  of  it.  just  the  same 
as  all  of  us  look  to  a  man  who  is  the 
head  of  any  institution,  and  to  a  de- 
gree at  least,  judge  the  Institution  by 
the  man  who  heads  it. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentionan  from  Ohio  [Bfr.  Atrbs],  the 
gentieman  in  the  well,  this  question: 

Is  this  attack  that  is  being  made  upon 
the  Director  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man a  justified  attack,  based  ui>on  the 
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facts  in  the  situation,  or  is  it  a  political 
attack?  And,  If  It  is  the  latter,  can  the 
gentleman  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  as  to  why  politics  should  have 
entered  into  this  ao-called  nonpolltlcal 
program? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  shall  try  to  answer  the 
Question  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.CAHnxl. 

First,  we  have  to  go  back  into  a  little 
history.  There  was  an  amendment  of- 
fered both  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  when  Sargent  Shrlver  was  wearing 
two  hats.  I  was  one  of  those  Members 
who  felt  that  he  should  give  up  either 
the  Peace  Corps  position  or  the  poverty 
Job. 

Approximately  2  years  later,  he  did 
give  up  the  Peace  Corps  job  and  when 
he  did  that,  he  Just  had  the  poverty 
program  about  which  to  worry. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  attacks  upon 
Sargent  Shrlver  as  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  program  was  being  admin- 
istered were  Justifiable.  I  did  not  de- 
mand His  removal  from  that  position. 
That  demand  came,  as  the  gentlanan 
says,  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  himian  being  who  could  administer 
this  program  in  an  efficient  and  perfect 
01^  efficient  manner,  because  politics  do 
en^r  into  it. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Ch£lrman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that 
point,  to  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eiimond- 
son]  in  Just  a  moment 

Mr.  CAHHJi.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^111  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
"gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHTTJ..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
have  one  additional  auestlon: 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  agree 
with  me,  however,  that  these  attacks, 
whettier  Justified  or  not,  have  hurt  the 
program  Insofar  as  the  American  public 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes.  sir;  I  do  not  lidlevc 
there  Is  any  doubt  about  it,  becaus(>  when 
these  attacks  are  made  on  the  leaders, 
the  attacks  are  radiated  or  are  felt  or 
made  all  down  the  line  to  those  subordi- 
nates holding  positions  in  many  of  our 
larger  (»■  major  cities  who  have  bec<Mne 
Involved  in  the  local  political  situations. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  AYRSS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker,  of  course. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  T^th  all  due  re- 
spect  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  for  wliom  I 
have  a  very  strong  personal  llkinjr,  and 
official,  there  is  nothing  that  the  gentle- 
man said  that  took  issue  with  the  obser- 
vatlcai  of  the  question  I  asked  my  Irlend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Athxs], 
the  gentleman  who  now  has  the  fioor. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayrbs] 
used  the  words  "politically  conceived." 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cabhx]  referred  to  the  absence  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powsu.] ,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yo*  [Mr.  Powhj,), 
the  chairman  of  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Edu- 
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cation  and  Labor,  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Shrlver. 

Well,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  "po- 
litical conception."  That  flows  out.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  Mr. 
Shriver  is  jjerforming  a  very  good  Job 
under  most  trying  conditions.  And.  the 
observation  of  our  friend  who  has  the 
floor,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Atkxs],  that  this  legislation  was  politi- 
cally conceived,  is  what  Interested  me. 

And,  I  see  nothing  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahh-l]  said  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  present  and  most 
constructive  attempt  which  I  made  to 
have  our  friend  who  has  the  floor  tell  us 
why  he  did  not  think  it  was  conceived  in 
politics. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  want  in  any  way  to  Impugn 
or  to  suggest  any  criticism  of  what  the 
distinguished  Speaker  had  said.  The 
program  may  not  have  been  conceived  in 
politics,  but  I  think  that  certainly  in  Its 
adolescence  It  has  been  exposed  to  the 
temptation  of  politics. 

I  think,  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  cm  the  floor — and  I  Intended  to 
ask  this  question  when  he  was  addressing 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  but  did  not  want 
to  bring  up  this  subject  prematurely— I 
wonder,  if  the  chalnnan  is  here  and  if 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  could 
tell  lis  Just  what  motivated  him  in  his 
attack  and  what  his  present  thoughts 
are  as  to  the  Director  of  the  program, 
and  whether  or  not  he  feels  that  he  can, 
with  confldence,  continue  to  support 
Sargent  Shrlver  in  his  effort  to  imple- 
ment this  program? 

I  think  this  is  something  we  are  all 
entitled  to  hear  from  the  chalnnan  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  pnanlsed  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  ^dahoma,  but  I  am 
certailn  he  would  let  me  yield  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  flrst. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
you  can  Judge  a  university  by  its  gradu- 
ates and  you  can  Judge  faculties  by  the 
graduates  of  a  imiversity.  Insofar  as 
management  capabilities  are  concerned, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Shriver  has  pro- 
duced many  active  well-paid  graduates, 
paid  to  the  tune  of  twice  their  salaries 
at  OEO,  who  are  now  working  to  improve 
the  program  in  the  Re^ubllcan-led  city 
of  New  York.  We  train  them  down  here 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  is  very  willing  to  take 
them  up  there.  So  Mr.  Shriver  is  train- 
ing some  very  able  lieutenants  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
Shielding  because  it  appears  that  the 
principal  criticism  coming  to  the  pro- 
gram from  both  sides  would  appear  to 
be  concerned  with  implementation  In 


some  areas,  their  views  on  implementa- 
tion in  some  areas  and  not  with  con- 
ception. Because  I  think  most  of  us  in 
this  body  who  voted  for  this  program  in 
the  flrst  place  did  so  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  serious  problem  and  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  constructive  and 
aggressive  program  to  meet  that  prob- 
lem. 

But  I  want  to  call  this  to  the  gem  .^  t 
man's  attention — and  I  supported  this 
position  at  the  time  this  was  adopted— it 
was  provided  in  the  legislation  that  your 
Governor  had  to  approve  these  programs 
in  each  instance.  The  only  public  official 
in  my  State  who  has  individually  passed 
Judgment  upon  each  one  of  these  proj- 
ects and  who  has  had  to  put  his  endorse- 
ment on  them  before  they  became  part  of 
the  poverty  program,  is  the  Republican 
Governor  of  the  State  of  (^dahoma. 

If  there  is  any  single  public  official  to- 
day who  must  bear  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  some  of  the  admitted  failures 
of  the  poverty  program  in  my  State,  it 
is  the  Republican  Governor  of  our  State. 

B4r.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Okltihoma 
that,  of  course,  the  Governors  who  are 
Republicans  are  in  the  minority.  So 
there  again  is  where  a  lot  of  politics 
enters  into  it. 

Then  if  the  Governor  raised  his  voice 
and  he  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
Republican,  such  as  like  the  Governor 
from  your  side  of  the  aisle  from  Ala- 
bama, who  is  going  to  be  replaced  by  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  he  exercised 
a  veto,  then  they  ace.  -.ed  him  of  being  a 
racist. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  this  politics  can 
go,  but  it  is  not  only  the  Republican 
Governors  but  the  Democratic  Gover- 
nors who  would  want  to  veto  something, 
put  the  matter  to  a  veto  and  immediately 
the  bureaucrats  frran  here  started  com- 
ing into  their  State,  stating  that  they  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on  and  that 
Washington  knew  much  better. 

We  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  getting  the 
Governor's  veto  restored.  It  was  not 
supported  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
h<Hna,  but  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
think  the  Governor's  position  upon  this  Is 
partisan  on  this  in  any  way.  They  have 
had  in  many  Instances  to  accept  the  pro- 
gram when  it  proved  to  be  a  boondoggle. 

Now  if  they  are  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernor, they  get  blamed  for  not  vetoing  it, 
or  for  not  accepting  It,  but  if  it  Is  a 
Democratic  Governor,  then,  well,  it  Is  a 
worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anybody  in  this  body  who  is  can- 
did with  the  public  and  candid  with  him- 
self, who  would  not  admit  there  have 
been  some  unfortunate  experiences  in 
this  brandnew  and  sometimes  totally  ex- 
perimental program.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  deny  that  there  have 
been  some  failures  Uiat  we  would  have 
been  better  off  not  to  have  had  and 
through  which  the  program  has  suffered 
badly  through  the  publicity  about  the 
failures.  But  there  has  been  very  little 
talk  about  the  very  significant  successes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  program 
Headstart  which  has  done  such  a  ter- 
rific Job  In  many  of  my  communities  or 
the  program  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
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Corps  which  has  done  a  tremendous  Job 
in  many  of  my  cooimunities.  No,  the 
publicity  in  the  metropolitan  press  has 
dealt  with  the  f  allure*. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  how  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  might  vote,  but  he  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment that  would  transfer  the  Headstart 
program,  which  has  been  good  and  which 
can  be  made  better,  tO  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  one 
Department  that  has  many,  many  em- 
ployees who  are  traljned  in  this  field  and 
are  anxious  to  do  the  job  and  are  quite 
disturbed  at  the  salaries  being  p£ild  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportiinlty  to 
these  xtetyple  who  are  doing  identical 
work  to  people  who  are  already  on  the 
Federal  payroll.        I 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  |  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  recalls  last 
year  when  Congress  withdrew  much  of 
the  Governor's  veto  function  or  parts  of 
the  Governor's  veto  function,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  voted  against 
the  Governor's  veto  when  we  had  it  up 
on  the  motion  to  reoommlt  the  last  time, 
so  he  does  not  evidently  believe  that  a 
Governor  should  have  the  choice  of  veto- 
ing on  undesirable  i^rogram  to  his  State. 

I  would  Edso  like  to  say  something  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver — and  I 
will  have  some  more  to  say  about  him 
tomorrow  when  I  present  some  informa- 
tion that  I  have. 

I  would  just  like  to  quote  to  you  from 
Mr.  Sar  Levltan  in  an  article  entitled, 
"What's  Happening,  Baby?"  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Levltan  ^  a  respected  econo- 
mist from  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research.  Mr.  Levltan 
points  out  the  credibility  gap  in  the  OEO. 
He  said  that  expenditure  per  enrollee,  for 
example,  is  often  the  subject  of  conflict- 
ing reports.  He  gave  examples  of  that. 
He  said  that  public  Statements  made  by 
OEO  officials  are  Often  sprtakled  with 
disturbingly  Impretlse  wopds  such  as 
"reached,"  "affected,"  and  "served." 
For  example,  Sarge^xt  Shriver,  in  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  his  agency,  asserted 
that  his  program  has  "affected  the  lives 
of  4  million  impoverished  Americans  in 
the  slums  of  800  urban  smd  rural  com- 
munities." Shriver  failed,  however,  to 
particularize  the  iwiys  in  which  the 
poverty  program  has  "affected"  these 
people.  Thus,  "siffected"  could  mean 
anything  from  giving  a  word  of  en- 
couragement to  providing  a  Job  or 
shelter. 

Third,  OEO  interprets  Its  statistics  In 
the  most  favorable  flight  possible.  The 
OEO  claimed  In  onf  study,  for  Instance, 
that,  of  399  work-experience  trainees  In 
9  States  who  had  completed  their  as- 
signments at  least  3  months  prior  to  the 
study,  two-thirds  were  employed  at  an 
average  monthly  wttge  of  $258.  Before 
their  selection  for  vork  experience.  60 
percent  of  the  trainees  were  or  had  been 
public  assistance  recipients  for  sai  aver- 
age period  of  26  months.    The  conclu- 


sion drawn  by  OEO 


^nd  reported  to  Con- 


gress was  that  worl :  experience  had  re- 


sulted in  preparing  reUef  recipients  to 
obtain  employment  and  in  significantly 
reducing  the  relief  rolls.  The  report 
failed  to  note,  however,  that,  in  a  period 
of  Increasing  labor  shortage,  the  number 
of  relief  recipients  is  likely  to  decline 
anyway.  Furthermore,  the  flrst  people 
to  withdraw  from  relief  are  likely  to  be 
the  same  ones  who  would  participate  In 
a  work-experience  program.  Thus,  sim- 
ilar results  might  have  been  obtained 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  work-experience 
program. 

On  a  more  signlflcant  and  broader  Is- 
sue, Sargent  Shriver  recently  exhorted 
Congress  to  eliminate  poverty  by  1976, 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Few  would  quarrel 
with  such  a  laudable  goal.  However, 
Shriver  failed  to  tell  Congress  that  the 
achievement  of  the  goal  would  require 
the  addition  of  at  least  $20  billion  to 
annual  expenditures  in  aid  of  the  poor. 
Little  good  is  done  for  the  body  politic 
by  official  pronoimcements  of  lofty  as- 
pirations without  an  indication  of  their 
costs,  of  their  prospects  of  implementa- 
tion, and  of  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
chances  of  success. 

They  are  trying  to  give  the  Impression 
that  something  has  occurred  which  has 
not,  which  frustrates  the  poor.  The  poor 
people  expected  great  things  and  have 
found  little  coming  for  them.  No  wonder 
we  have  seen  disturbances. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  observations. 

At  that  point  I  might  add  that  oiu: 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laihd]  has  asked  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  give  him  a  report  on 
what  It  cost  for  many  of  the  employees 
of  the  OEO  to  send  telegrams  commend- 
ing their  boss — and  that  is  a  smart  thing 
to  do  If  you  want  to  hold  your  job,  I 
guess— when  he  was  criticized  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  So  here  you  have  a  com- 
pounding of  the  felony  by  the  taxpayers' 
money  being  used  to  send  telegrams  for 
the  employees  saying  what  a  great  fellow 
the  boss  was. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentlnnan 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  distin- 
guished senior  member  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  committee  is  aware  of 
all  the  legislation  reported  from  our 
committee.  I  heard  him  a  few  mmnents 
ago  Indicate  that  he  supports  the  worthy 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  and  he  has 
some  suggested  changes  that  will  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  continue  support- 
ing it  with  his  vote  on  final  passage. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  to  say  that  one  of 
the  changes  that  he  would  require  would 
be  to  transfer  the  Headstart  program 
f  rcHn  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Office  of  Education? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  assume  when 
you  say  "HEW"  it  would  be  the  Office 
of  Education  that  would  be  («)erating  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Let  me 
finish  the  question,  then.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  you  are  saying  that  rather 
than  having  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity administer  the  Headstart  pro- 


gram, as  it  does  now,  you  would  transfer 
that  f  imction  to  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  imder  an  educa- 
tional program? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  the 
point  that  we  hope  to  prove  during  this 
debate  to  the  gentleman's  satisfaction  is 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  feel  these 
various  programs  should  be  transferred 
to  this  agency 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gen- 
tleman well  knows  my  question.  Are  you 
suggesting  that  we  simply  transfer  Head- 
start  to  some  other  agency,  or  are  you 
specifically  suggesting  that  we  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Office  of  Education  under 
the  auspices  of  one  of  the  other  pieces 
of  education  legislation  that  we  have  In 
our  conunittee? 

Mr.  AYRES.  No,  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  program  be  transferred  and  opetzXeA 
as  a  separate  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Under  the 
Office  of  Education? 

Bilr.  AYRES.  I  do  not  say  that  that 
Is  the  exact  spot  for  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  the  program  adminis- 
tered by  State  educational  stgencies 
rather  than  the  State  poverty  agencies? 
Is  that  what  he  is  saying? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  think  in  most  in- 
stances we  find  that  educators  experi- 
enced in  the  field  are  more  qualified  to 
work  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  know  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  Headstart  programs  funded 
last  year  were  funded  through  public 
school  agencies  and  30  percent  were 
funded  through  nonpublic  school  agen- 
cies, the  largest  part  of  which  were 
church  or  religious-oriented  organiza- 
tions, which  would  be  disqualified  un- 
der the  laws  of  every  State  in  this  coun- 
try from  handling  Headstart  programs 
if  such  a  plan  as  he  suggests  were  put 
into  effect? 

Mr.  AYRES.  No,  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  am  perfectly  aware  how 
it  is  being  funded.    My  point  Is  this 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  what  agency  handles 
the  Headstart  program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  the  concept  that  if 
OEO  administers  the  money,  it  is  there- 
fore constitutional  to  provide  the  money 
for  church-related  Institutions,  but  if  the 
Office  of  Education  should  be  granting 
the  money,  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  do 
not  see  any  sense  in  that  at  all.  If  OEO 
can  grant  the  money  to  a  church-related 
institution,  why  caimot  the  Office  of 
Education,  if  the  money  is  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Education  to  do  exactly  the 
same  job  as  OEO  is  doing  now,  but  which 
Office  of  Education  does  better  and  has  a 
more  expanded  program.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  through  a 
church-related  agency.  So  far  some  pre- 
school programs  through  OEO  have  been 
granted  to  church-related  organizations. 
Only  preschool  programs  have  been 
granted  to  church-related  organizations. 
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The  church-related  agencies  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  first  through  12th  grade 
using  OEO  money. 

Yet  we  And  that  OEO  is  virtually  al- 
ways behind  on  Its  grants  of  monej'.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CIarit] 
I  see  Is  standing.  I  am  told  that  iii  New 
York  on  the  project  Headstart  this  sum- 
mer, the  portion  of  the  money  thsy  re- 
ceived from  title  I  of  the  Elem<!ntary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  on 
time,  but  the  portion  of  money  from 
OEO  did  not  come  through  imtil  the  pro- 
gram was  practically  over. 

Also,  can  the  Members  imagine  their 
local  agencies  working  with  such  handi- 
cap as  continued  delay  in  the  money  for 
their  programs? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  refrain  from  cast- 
ing further  maledictions  upon  the  new 
Lindsay  administration  In  my  <My.  It 
takes  a  little  time  to  leam  how  to  do 
things.  They  were  6  months  late  in  their 
application  to  OEO. 

Mr.QDIE.   OEO  did  not  come  through 
with  its  money  on  time,  I  repeat    OEO 
did  not.    The  officials  in  the  city  ol  New 
Yoric  made  their  requests  to  both  tigen- 
des.   You  can  see  that  all  over  the  coun- 
try.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
with  me  In  Los  Angeles.    The  dioceses 
out  there  had  hired  the  person  In  charge 
of  their  preschool  program.    They  had 
hired  her,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
Implementing   the   preschool   program, 
they  had  not  yet  heard  from  OEO  and 
they  had  to  delay  their  program. 
This  Is  constantly  happening. 
Since  we  have  those  programs,  both 
preschool  from  OEO  and  from  OE  run 
by  the  same  local  agencies,  there  is  no 
sense  for  us  to  run  them  imcoordlnated, 
one  part  done  through  OEO  and  one 
through  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary   School  Act.     We  can  save 
money  and  confusion  and  have  the  pro- 
grams nm  better  If  they  are  done  by 
one  Federal  agency,  and  that  agency 
ought  to  be  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yldd  for  a  conectlon 
of  the  Rkcord? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  1  refuae 
to  yield  further. 

.  Blr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  said  a' 
minute  ago  that  I  voted  against  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  leaving  the  impre;»lon 
that  we  had  a  pure  question  of  a  <3ov- 
emor's  veto,  and  nothing  else,  on  the 
motion  to  recommit.  The  motlcm  to  re- 
commit actually  consisted  largelj^  of 
drastic  cuts  in  this  program  and  the 
Governor's  veto  was  only  a  pert  of  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  voted  agalrst  It 
primarily  because  of  the  drastic  cuts  in 
the  motlcm  to  recommit. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  ca:inot 
jield  further.  We  have  a  munbcr  of  re- 
quests for  time  on  our  side.  The  other 
side  has  used  very  little  time.  The  Mem- 
bers will  all  have  their  opportimlty.  I 
know  the  fairness  with  which  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Pl(»lda  has  beem  operating. 
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and  that  he  will  be  glad  to  give  Manbers 
all  the  time  that  is  available. 

To  get  back  to  this  politically  conceived 
bill,  this  started  with  Mr.  Yarmolinsky 
getting  pushed  out  because  he  was  doing 
a  good  Job.  Perhaps  this  candor  was  too 
much.  Mr.  Yarmollndcy  was  immedi- 
ately drummed  out  of  the  poverty  war, 
although  he  was  only  proposing  to  do 
the  Job  he  liad  been  assigned  fay  the  ad- 
minlsfcratioQ— to  see  that  this  admln- 
lstrati(»i  made  a  Ug  splash  before  the 
fall  elections. 

Talk  about  political  questions,  we  see 
what  he  said  In  his  lettrar  to  Mr.  Calif ano. 
We  see  eatactJy  what  he  said.  The  letter 
is  in  the  Rkcoho  of  4  years  ago.  I  will 
not  waste  the  time  of  the  Committee,  be- 
cause the  Members  can  all  read  It  tor 
themselves  and  see  exactly  the  politics 
Involved.  Before  1  year  of  the  war  had 
elapsed.  It  became  aiH)arent  how  open 
had  beccHue  the  great  refuge  for  aspiring 
politicians. 

You  all  know  this  to  be  true— whose 
own  economic  <H)portunlties  were  being 
lavishly  upgraded  by  high-salaried  Jobs 
and  $100  a  day  consultant  fees. 

We  obtained  a  list  of  these  consultants 
who  had  been  lavishly  endowed  with  the 
taxpayer's  money,  which  is  published  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcoro  for  July  20 
1965.  ' 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  numerous 
Members  of  Congress  in  both  parties  dis- 
covered, first,  former  opponents  and, 
second,  current  opponents  and  proca>ec- 
tive  opponents  on  that  list. 

Our  respected  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Leonard  PARBSTraw, 
for  example,  foimd  that  his  (^ponent  in 
the  Democratic  primary,  William  P. 
Haddad,  was  being  generously  supported 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Since  then,  I  understand,  Mr.  Haddad 
has  gone  to  other  political  campaigns— In 
Florida.  New  York  again,  and  elsewhere. 
Blr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  refuse  to  yield  until  I 
finish  this,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Oiu-  respected  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstkn]  will  be 
glad  to  explain  that  to  Members,  as  he 
did  here  on  the  floor. 

Perhaps  we  can  expect  to  see  him  back 
in  poverty  one  of  these  days,  and  a  Job 
may  be  available.  Certainly  that  is 
where  the  big  money  is  for  those  with 
proper  political  connections.  In  this 
fiscal  year  alone  the  poverty  program  ex- 
pects to  furnish  over  $53  million  for  the 
salaries  of  its  Federal  officials  alone. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  want  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  Tliere  Is  wealth  In  the 
poverty  program.  There  is  real  big 
money  In  the  poverty  program. 

All  one  has  to  do  Is  to  buy  himself  a 
$18  ticket  on  the  shuttle  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  New  Yoric 

Mr.  Fred  Hays,  who  was  working  down 
here  at  $18,000,  went  up  to  Mr.  Lindsay's 
administration,  and  Is  getting  $35,000. 


Mr.  Svlridoff,  who  was  working  for  less 
than  $20,000,  la  getting  $40,000,  and  a 
chauffeur. 

Mr.  Chris  Weeks,  for  the  summer  pro- 
gram, had  his  salary  doubled  by  going  to 
New  York. 

This  of  course  we  do  not  condone. 
This  is  why  the  Democrats  put  a  salary 
limitation  in  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  know  If  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  will  go  along  with  us  on  the 
salary  limitation,  so  that  we  can  cure 
this  and  stop  talking  about  Haddad 
which  was  back  In  the  Farbstdn- 
Haddad  election  of  1964.  Let  us  bring 
this  up  to  date  and  talk  about  Mr.  Lind- 
say's "fat  cats"  in  the  program. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  want  to  bring  this  up 
to  date,  in  Just  a  m(»nent.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  be  as  anxious  to  comment 
then. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  if  tills  amend- 
ment he  proposes  to  offer  will  be  retro- 
active? 

Mr.  CAREY.  My  dear  feUow.  I  am 
sure  the  minority  whip  must  know  that 
we  cannot  take  away  from  public  serv- 
ants what  they  have  already  been  paid. 
We  are  never  that  vindictive. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  believe  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yorit,  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleagne  [Mr.  Carxt] 
was  trying  to  make  the  point  that  this 
program  is  so  good  down  here,  as  a  train- 
ing ground,  and  so  helpful,  that  they 
leam  so  much  in  their  capacities  here 
in  this  bureaucracy,  that  they  are  trying 
to  peddle  their  wares  as  experts  in  other 
fields. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman stated,  as  to  the  facts  concerned 
but  I  am  quite  certain  that  such  a  sit- 
uation would  not  exist  or  should  not  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

But  salaries  alone  do  not  make  po- 
litical organization.  There  are  a  lot  of 
bodies  in  this  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty. 

We  read  that  Federal  funds  in  the 
poverty  program  in  Cincinnati,  for  ex- 
ample, are  being  used  to  finance  a  big 
register-and-vote  drive.  Where  is  this 
happening?  in  the  predominantly 
Democratic  wards. 

This  boldly  cynical  attempt  to  work 
against  «ir  former  colleague — and  poli- 
tics Is  politlcs- 
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Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.  I  feel  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  should  be  here  to  hear  his 
good  friend  speak.  I  know  he  was  here 
to  hear  the  chairman. 

The  CHAniMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  CTerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[BoU  No.  806] 
'Adair  BlktnUc  Owtw 

Albert  Bow  OeUtr 

A«P>a^  Broek  OUumb, 

B*iTBtt  CaIUw»7  DOOB. 


Clevenger 

CoUler 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Davis,  Oa. 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donotaue 

Oom 

Diincan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlna,Tenn. 

Farbeteln 

PaoceU 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 
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Haneenlkdaho    PbUbtQ 
HaoBeni  (owa      Ptrnle 


Ml 

,1  1 


Haneenl  Wash.   Poage 
H«bert  [  <  Pool 

Hollfielfj  QttlUen 

Horton  I  Rees 

Hutchiaton        Belfel 
Johnao^i,  Calif.  Relnecke 


Jones,  /p&. 
Jones,  HO. 
Jones,  NX?. 

Keogh  I 

King.  N|T. 

Klrwan' 

Klucsyi^kl 

Kuirfe 

Lan( 

Long, 

McCloi 

McDowi 

McEw 

McMllUa 

McVlck^t 

MacdODWd 

MaUUaitl 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,. Mass 

Ma 

Michel 


uT,in,.a 
ftthla^  I 

Ichel  I 

ninr    < 


Pord,  Gerald  R.  MUler 
Pulton,  Tenn.    Monagan 


Olalmo 

GUUgan 

Goodell 

Gray 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Halleck 

Hanna 


Moore 

Morris 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphi.ilU. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O-Kon^l 

Olsen.  aibnt. 


Reenlck 

Rivers,  S.O. 

Bobtsom 

Rogo^  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ronoallo 

StGennaln 

ScoU 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Vivian 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watson 

Weltner 

White.  Idaho 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


Accordingly,  the  cbmmlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  biU 
H.R.  15111,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  diijacted  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  301  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quohmi,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  sprea^  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee   resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  had 
consumed  36  minutek 

The  gentleman  fkpm  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized.       

Mr.  POWELL.  Mt.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  chahman 
of  our  committee,  ihe  gentleman  from 
New  York; I 

Mr.  POWELL.  First  I  want  to  thank 
my  friend  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  for  the  great  {honor  he  has  Just 
conferred  upon  me.  I  trust  I  will  wear  it 
in  good  health  the  itest  of  my  life. 

In  the  second  place,  when  I  opened  the 
debate,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
remember,  on  this  side,  I  proposed  to 
make  the  debate  as  brief  as  possible  so 
that  all  of  our  good  colleagues  could  get 
back  home  and  campaign  on  the  week- 
end. It  seems,  due  to  quorum  calls,  we 
might  be  here  very  late  tonight  and  also 
on  Saturday.  I  should  like  to  see  this 
vote  taken  on  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
chairman  that  although  I  believe  there 
Is  36  minutes  charg^  to  me,  and  I  have 
been  the  only  speaker  on  our  side,  that 
16  of  those  36  mintites  have  been  con- 
sumed by  gentlemen  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Ij  appreciate  the  co- 
operation. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  get  back  to  a  discussion  of  this  pro- 
gram which  was  conceived  In  politics. 

As  we  were  saying  when  the  point  of 
order  was  made,  salaries  alone  do  not 
make  a  political  organization.  Since  the 
quorum  call  I  have  been  advised  that  it 
is  entirely  possible  the  situation  in  New 
York,  which  was  started  by  Mr.  Haddad 
as  an  opponent  to  our  colleague  [Mr. 
Farbstein]  ,  may  prove  that  salaries  alone 
do  not  make  a  political  organization. 

Now  we  read  that  Federal  funds  in  the 
poverty  program  In  a  city  in  my  home 
State,  Cincinnati,  are  being  used  to  fi- 
nance a  big  register-and-vote  drive  in 
the  predominantly  Democratic  wards. 

These  are  not  graduates  of  a  public 
school.  These  are  not  men  and  women 
who  have  come  back  from  a  Job  Corps 
who  are  learning  politics  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  These  are  people  who  are 
on  the  poverty  payroll  and  who  are  sup- 
posed to  help  poor  people.  However, 
their  manner  of  helping  poor  people,  to 
be  paid  for  by  poverty  funds,  is  to  go 
door  to  door  encouraging  and  even  in- 
sisting that  these  people  roister  and 
vote.  In  fact,  I  understand  just  now  by 
phone  call  that  there  is  a  big  drive  going 
on  in  Cincinnati  today,  door  to  door,  by 
the  paid  p>overty  people  Insisting  that 
they  get  out  and  register  and  vote. 

Now,  why  today  and  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday?  Because  on  the  28th  of 
September  registration  in  Ohio  closes.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  this  boldly  cynical 
attempt  to  defeat  our  former  colleague. 
Bob  Taft,  Jr.,  is  being  financed  with  the 
tax  moneys  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  in  our  State  of  Oiiio.  Per- 
sontdly,  I  am  confident  that  the  sense  of 
fairplay  of  this  Committee  and  of  this 
House  and  the  decency  of  the  citizens  of 
our  State  can  very  well  bring  about  a 
backlsish  on  such  an  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  that  if  a 
registration  drive  is  needed,  it  should  be 
conducted  in  all  sections,  Republican  and 
Democrat  alike.  In  fact,  we  have  an 
agency  that  could  run  this  much  more 
effectively  than  the  employees  in  the  pov- 
erty program.  This  could  be  handled 
very  easily  by  the  Census  Bureau.  They 
know  how  to  go  door  to  door.  They  know 
how  to  ask  rather  pertinent  questions. 
I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
Congress  reached  the  point  where  we  are 
going  to  take  taxpayers'  money  to  go 
out  and  insist  and  encourage,  and  in 
many  cases  almost  threaten,  individuals 
to  get  them  to  exercise  the  freedom  that 
they  enjoy  in  this  country. 

This  Congress  has  passed  several 
pieces  of  legislation  guaranteeing  the 
right  to  vote.  Now,  in  our  State  of  Ohio 
only  about  64  percent  of  those  eligible 
to  vote  vote,  but  I  do  not  think  the  tax- 
payers want  to  spend  their  money  try- 
ing to  convince  these  people  that  they 
should  exercise  a  right  they  already  have. 

Now,  that  is  no  way  to  nin  a  war  on 
poverty.  Every  Member  of  this  House 
knows  how  the  poverty  program  is  being 
used  for  politics.  I  am  confident  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  want  to  put 
this  program  back  on  the  right  track. 
It  should  be  an  honest  effort  to  help  peo- 
ple caught  in  poverty  to  prepare  for  gain- 


ful employment,  to  get  Jobs,  and  to  re- 
gain the  Independence  and  the  dignity 
that  Is  lost  through  unemployment. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  straight, 
clear  road  out  of  poverty — the  road  of 
useful  and  dignified  employment.  We 
should  phase  out  politics  and  get  about 
the  business  of  helping  people  who  need 
help.  This  is  the  constructive  road 
charted  by  Republican  members  of  our 
committee.  We  know  there  are  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  young  people  who  need 
help  In  training  themiselves  for  a  good 
Job. 

That  Is  why  we  have  supported  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
and  worked  hard  with  our  Democratic 
colleagues  to  make  them  more  and  more 
effective. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  AYRES.    I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Out  of  the  largess  of 
the  Democrats  we  will  give  this  time. 
The  gentleman  does  not  remember,  I 
guess,  on  my  own  motion  I  suggested  that 
we  put  the  people  of  the  Poverty  Act 
imder  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  insisted  on  that  for  quite 
some  time. 

Mr.  POWELL.  It  is  In  the  present  bill 
before  you. 

Mr.  AYRES.  And  you  know  that  this 
situation  exists  not  only  In  Cincinnati 
but  in  many  other  places.  It  might  be 
advisable  for  you,  because  you  are  all 
up  for  reelection  to  check  this.  There  is 
one  thing  I  have  learned,  which  Is  that 
practically  every  Member  of  Congress  en- 
Joys  being  reelected. 

And,  it  may  be  that  there  are  those 
solicitations  going  on  in  your  area  where 
the  registration  date  is  not  closed,  by 
this  political  organization,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty.  And  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  pointed  out,  al- 
though not  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act,  we 
Republicans  tried  to  cover  them  before 
and  Insisted  that  it  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
after  almost  21  years  of  operation,  there 
may  be  support  to  put  these  people  under 
the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  already  recognize 
the  expensive  futility  of  the  existing  Job 
Corps  in  their  plan  to  induct  young  men 
Into  the  service  who  do  not  meet  the 
educational  standards  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  order  that  they  may  receive,  In 
effect,  additional  help. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  leaves  the  topic 
of  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  futile  effort 
as  far  as  putting  anyone  under  the 
Hatch  Act,  becaiise  violations  have  been 
documented  under  the  dvll  service 
where  there  have  been  violations,  and 
there  have  been  violations  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  under  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
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about   the   violations   that   have   been 
documented. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  It 
l8  also  a  9orry  state  of  affairs  when  we 
see  how  Federal  employees  have  their 
arms  twisted  for  contributions  to  cam- 
paigns, which  In  my  Judgment  Is  en- 
couraging a  violation  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
an  act  set  up  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  as  Members  of 
this  body  should  be  supporting  our  Fed- 
eral employees  In  their  protection 
against  these  acts,  which  we  have  not 
done  heretofore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ATRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
frtxn  Minnesota  for  his  observation,  al- 
though I  cannot  help  but  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  at  least 
the  Impression  will  be  left  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  make  a  start  or 
B  step  to  remove  this  organization  from 
a  direct  political  organization. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRE8.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
question  came  up  as  to  whether  this  pro- 
gram was  actually  conceived  in  politics. 
I  recall  that  I  placed  In  the  Congbis- 
sioKAL  Recori)  for  March  27,  1964.  a  copy 
of  a  campaign  brochure  that  was  given 
to  our  Democrat  colleagues  by  the 
Democrat  National  Committee,  which 
gave  them  scripts  which  they  could  use 
as  they  went  out  Into  the  coimtiy  during 
the  Easter  recess.  I  submit  for  the 
Record,  the  Democrat  suggested  press 
release.  I  have  picked  out  from  my  flies 
one  of  the  speeches  which  I  gave  on  this 
subject,  a  portion  of  which  I  quote  as 
follows: 

For  the  flnt  time  In  oar  history  we  have  a 
President  with  a  concern  for  the  Impover- 
ished and  a  man  brllUant  enough  to  admin- 
ister such  a  program   (Sargent  Shrlver). 
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I  wonder  If  anyone  wants  to  take  back 
those  words  that  were  uttered  back  In 
1964  when  they  put  out  these  speeches, 
before  the  program  was  even  Inaugu- 
rated? 

StrooxBTED  Pkess  Release 

This  Is  a  suggested  press  release  affirming 
your  support  of  President  Johnson's  War  on 
Poverty: 

(Name)  today  pledged  bis  full  support  to 
President  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty  and 
called  upon  every  pubUc  official  and  every 
private  citizen  in  the  state  to  Join  him. 

He  called  on  them  to  urge  passage  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  proposed  by  the 
President  to  Implement  the  all-out  effort  to 
drive  poverty  from  history's  richest  nation. 

"This  program  would  be  a  milestone  In  our 
continuing  search  for  a  better  life  for  aU 
Americana."  he  said.  "1  shall  support  It  by 
every  means  available  at  my  command  and  1 
urge  every  public  official  and  private  citizen 
to  Join  me." 

He  explained  that  the  program  wUl  be  a 
oooperatlTe  undertaMng  by  aU  levels  of  gov- 
•nunant — Tederal.  State  and  local — and  will 
strike  at  the  causes  of  poverty  not  Just  the 
ooDsequanoas. 

"This  program  Is  not  a  hand-out,  not  Just 
another  way  u>  suppcnt  people  who  cannot 
support  themselves,  but  a  realistic  program 
that  will  give  people  a  chance  to  become  self- 


supporting,"  he  said.  "It  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  participants  in  our  free 
enterprise  society — and  not  spectators." 

He  outlined  the  major  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram  and   emphasized   that  where   needed 
these  programs  will  apply  to  (state). 
The  program  will: 

Create  a  Job  Corps  which  will  build  to- 
ward an  enlistment  of  100.000  young  men 
whose  background,  health  and  education 
make  them  least  fit  for  useful  work.  The 
Corps  will  provide  youths  who  will  range  In 
age  from  Ift-ai  with  education,  vocational 
training,  useful  work  experience  and  other 
appropriate  activities  in  specified  training 
centers. 

Establish  a  Work-Training  Program  which 
will  provide  work  and  training  for  300,000 
American  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  31.  This  will  be  developed  ttirough 
state  and  local  governments  and  non-profit 
agencies. 

Initiate  a  Work-Study  Program  which  wlU 
provide  federal  fxmds  for  part-time  Jobs  for 
140,000  young  Americans  who  do  not  go  to 
college  because  they  cannot  afford  It. 

Institute  urban  and  rural  community  ac- 
tion programs  to  mobilize  and  utilize  all  pub- 
Uc and  private  resources  to  fight  poverty  on  a 
local  level.  These  local  programs  will  give 
each  community  the  opportunity  to  develop 
Its  own  comprehensive  plan  to  fight  Its  own 
poverty  with  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  government. 

Recruit  and  train  dedicated  Americans  who 
enlist  as  Volunteers  for  America  in  the  war 
against  poverty  .  .  .  the  Peace  Corps  concept 
directed  at  the  nation's  problems. 

Create  special  programs  to  combat  poverty 
in  rural  areas  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and 
maintaining  the  income  and  living  standards 
of  low  Income  rural  families.  These  special 
target  progranu  wlU  permit  farmers  and 
workers  to  break  through  particular  barriers 
which  bar  their  escape  from  poverty. 

Establish  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity wlilch  will  coordinate  the  national 
effort. 
The  (insert  title)  also  said: 
"As  President  Johnson  pointed  out.  If  we 
can  raise  the  annual  earnings  of  10  million 
among  the  poor  by  only  #1.000  we  will  add 
$14  billion  a  year  to  the  national  output. 

"In  addition  we  will  make  important  re- 
ductions in  public  assistance  payments  which 
now  cost  the  nation  4  billion  a  year,  and  In 
the  large  costs  of  fighting  crime  and  de- 
linquency, disease  and  hunger. 

"It  Is  not  a  matter  of  whether  we  can  or 
should  support  this  program. 
"We  must. 

"The  Declaration  of  Independence  188 
years  ago  set  forth  what  we  as  Americans 
believe: 

"That  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  this 
country  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

"One  fifth  of  our  population,  however.  Is, 
In  effect,  barred  from  this  pursuit  by  poverty. 
"The  abundance,  the  comforts,  the  oppor- 
tunities they  see  all  around  them  are  be- 
7ond  their  reach,  and  their  children's  reach. 
"This  program  and  our  dedication  to  Its 
success  will  help  them  find  hope  and  h^>- 
piness  In  this,  tlie  world's  richest  nation. 

"This  will  represent  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
belief  In  those  principles  of  equaUty  rtf  op- 
portunity on  which  our  nation  Is  founded." 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  AYRB8.    I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

MP.  POWELL.  I  thank  the  gantleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point  and  If  he  should  run  out  of  time, 
the  gentleman  can  take  It  out  of  our 
time  or  we  shall  yield  additional  time  to 
him  If  he  should  run  out  of  time. 


Bfr.  Chalnnan,  I  wish  that  we  could 
discuss  the  present  act  that  is  now  pend- 
ing before  us,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun],  has  so  well 
pointed  out.  In  1964  there  were  44 
amendments  which  tried  to  bring  to- 
gether in  a  consensus  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress. 

I  understand  that  on  the  gentleman's 
side  of  the  aisle  there  will  be  pending  to 
this  legislation  114  amendments. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  my  chair- 
man, I  think  we  should  set  the  ground- 
work as  to  what  is  the  condition  as  it 
exists  today,  because  we  are  still  going 
to  be  operating  imder  the  old  bill  for 
quite  some  time.  Unless  every  Member 
has  the  opportunity  to  delve  Into  this  as 
deeply  as  the  members  of  the  committee 
do,  I  believe  It  would  be  most  helpful  to 
ascertain  what  has  been  happening,  why 
it  happened,  and  then  perhaps  when  the 
amendments  are  offered,  the  committee 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  amendments  do  cor- 
rect what  is  currently  acknowledged  as 
an  existing  evil. 

Another  Republican  amendment  will 
be  designed  to  assist  further  In  the  effort 
by  providing  special  help  for  young  men 
who  wish  to  make  an  honorable  career 
In  the  armed  services  of  our  country. 

We  Republicans  on  the  committee 
recognize  that  several  millions  of  pre- 
school youngsters  need  the  benefits  of 
preschool  education  in  order  that  they 
can  begin  school  on  an  even  footing  with 
more  fortunate  children.  We  have  been 
proposing  a  massive  preschool  program 
under  proper  and  qualified  educational 
auspices,  and  we  shall  have  an  amend- 
ment that  would  transfer  Operation 
Headstart  out  of  the  antipoverty  agency 
hxto  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  where 
it  belongs,  to  be  financed  in  coordination 
with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act.  This  Is  much  too  important 
to  leave  It  enmeshed  in  the  most  con- 
fused bureaucracy  ever  to  appear  in 
Wtwhlngton. 

We  shall  offer  other  amendments  to 
place  these  programs  in  the  Federal  agen- 
cies where  they  belong,  In  competent 
hands,  away  from  the  blatant  politics 
and  unbelievable  confusion  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

And  I  want  to  say  this  to  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  in  this  House.  There  Is 
not  a  bigger  favor  you  could  do  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  than  to  accept  these  con- 
structive Republican  proposals.  They 
would  assure  better  administration  of  the 
good  parts  of  the  war  on  poverty,  better 
coordination  with  similar  Federal  pro- 
grams costing  many  billions  of  dollars, 
better  results  for  the  individuals  who  are 
trapped  in  poverty,  and  the  savings  of 
many  millions  of  the  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CAREY.  I  hope  I  can  intrude  on 
this  because  even  we  as  good  loyal  Demo- 
crats do  not  seek  here  today  to  do  favors 
for  President  Johnson.  We  are  seeking 
to  do  our  utmost  for  those  who  are  In 
the  abyss  of  poverty. 
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Mr.  AYRES.  I  ai)^reciate  the  nonpo- 
litical  statements  that  have  been  coming 
from  that  side. 

These  actions  could  do  much  to  curb 
the  growing  threat  of  inflation  in  an 
overheated  wartimd  economy,  and  aid 
the  President  in  his  announced  desire  to 
trim  $3  billion  fromi  the  Federal  budget. 

This  is  where  I  saw  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Carey],  that  I  was  down  at  the  White 
House  at  the  slgniiig  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  and  I  left  there  with  the  im- 
pression that  we  di^  not  have  any  pov- 
erty. 

I  also  heard  the  Statements  made  last 
night  on  the  radio  by  two  of  the  Presi- 
dent's high  ranking  officers  of  the  Cabi- 
net that  we  have  gjot  something  called 
Inflation  and  we  ai*  going  to  have  to 
have  bills  before  this  Congress  shortly  to 
correct  that.  i 

Here  is  your  chadee  to  really  help  to 
trim  nearly  $3  billion  from  the  Federal 
budget,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Carey]  ^nows  that  his  con- 
stituents will  thank) you  for  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  is  any  more 
threatening  to  this  looimtry  today  than 
Inflation.  Here  is  onje  place  you  can  help. 
You  can  help  your  constituents,  and  you 
can  help  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrl  Chalnnan,  will  my 
genUeman    from    Ohio 


Mr.  CAREY, 
colleague,  the 
yield? 

Mr.  AYRES. 

Mr.  CAREY 


I  yl^ld  to  the  gentleman. 
I  wMild  love  to  do  what 
you  suggest,  that  wja  save  $3  billion  in 
the  Federal  budget;  In  the  very  first 
opening  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  spoke  of 
a  way  in  which  we  can  do  that.  We  are 
working  on  the  problems  of  poverty  in 
this  country  with  a  if*ry  limited  tool,  the 
bill  before  us  here  today. 

My  distinguished  colleague  knows 
from  his  experience  ,here  in  the  many 
years  in  which  he  has  served,  that  over 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  where  he  wants  to  put 
Headstart,  there  is  a  $4.3  billion  depend- 
ency program  which  we  never  debate  in 
this  House.  He  tOso  knows  that  in 
other  Federal  agendes  there  are  $880 
million  in  programs  fbr  the  handicapped 
which  we  do  not  debate  in  this  House, 
but  we  do  debate  thite  program.  We  caui 
save  this  $3  billion  jf  through  an  effec- 
tive program  we  can  lump  together  all 
the  programs  in  HEW  and  in  the  public 
welfare  departments  and  make  them 
into  one  program  ab  has  alrwidy  been 
suggested  by  the  chajlrman  today. 

We  know  how  to  qo  it.  We  cannot  do 
It  if  we  Just  take  t^  one  simple  tool 
we  have  and  make  it  unworkable. 

Mr.  AYRES.  That  would  be  decided 
not  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
personally  or  by  myself,  after  all  the 
facts  are  out  on  the  table,  then  the  House 
in  Its  judgment  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  program  should  be 
continued,  after  amendments. 

In  the  next  few  days,  each  one  of  us 
has  an  opportunity  td  do  the  right  thing 
with  the  "war  on  poverty." 

We  have  the  chan^  to  act  responsibly 
with  our  constituents*  money.  We  have 
the  chance  to  rescu^  the  h(^)e8  and  ex- 


pectations of  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  are  poor  from  the  politics  and 
bungling  and  other  excesses  which  have 
blighted  this  program.  We  have  the 
chance  to  help  tighten  up  the  Federal 
budget  to  combat  an  inflation  which 
dally  robs  the  worktngman  of  h!s  wages 
and  plunges  retired  people  into  poverty. 
We  have  the  chance  to  do  what  almost 
everyone  of  us  knows  is  right. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  do  not  have 
the  votes  in  this  Congress  to  accomplish 
these  objectives.  We  need  help  from  the 
Democratic  majority.  I  hope  we  get  that 
help.  Every  Member  who  does  the  right 
thing  with  this  legislation  can  share  in 
the  credit  for  having  done  a  good  and 
much  needed  Job. 

The  American  people  will  be  watching 
as  they  should. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  quorum  call 
that  we  had  a  moment  ago  I  took  occa- 
sion to  check  upon  a  couple  of  the 
charges  that  had  been  made  In  the  de- 
bate here  by  our  colleagues  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  I  find  that  the  charge  about 
the  telegrams  having  been  sent  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  is  spurious.  The  tele- 
grams were  sent.  They  were  not  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government.  They  were 
paid  for  by  the  sender  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

Second,  the  charges  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
about  the  Conam  are  the  same  old 
charges  he  made,  I  believe,  back  on 
August  11,  1966.  These  have  already 
been  answered  by  OEO.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  any  great  significance  to  them, 
and  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  Insert  in 
the  Record  an  official  answer  from  the 
OEO  about  them,  or  they  will  issue  some 
statement  about  them,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Brademas]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  as 
well  to  pay  a  particular  word  of  tribute 
to  the  able  and  hardworking  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  who,  at 
least  from  my  own  observation,  has  put 
in  more  time,  energy,  effort,  and  hard 
work  on  this  legislation  than  perhaps  any 
other  Member  of  either  the  House  or  the 
other  body.  I  think  we  all  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  dedication  and 
work  on  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  Chahman,  this  legislation,  it  seems 
to  me,  represents,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  a  moral  ccwnmitment  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  els  citizens  of 
the  wealthiest  Nation  in  human  history, 
to  do  something  about  the  fact  that 
there  are,  Uving  within  our  own  midst, 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  do  not 
enjoy  even  the  barest  minimum  standard 
of  living.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
suggested  that  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation this  week  by  this  body  and  its  sub- 
sequent ^lactment  into  law  will,  within 
a  year  or  two,  do  away  with  poverty  in 
this  country.  We  all  know  that  the  war 
on  poverty  is  a  new  program.  We  know, 
too,  that  poverty  has  been  an  enemy  that 
has  stalked  mankind  for  hundreds,  in- 
deed thousands,  of  years. 


But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  true,  as 
I  have  just  said,  and  as  we  are  all  aware, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  enjoys 
the  greatest  wealth  of  any  people  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Certainly  we  ought 
to  be  Imaginative  enough  and  intelligent 
enough  and,  above  all,  I  would  hope, 
have  enough  sense  of  moral  responsibil- 
ity to  our  fellow  citizens — we  are  not 
talking  about  people  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  or  other  countries  of  the 
world — to  undertake  at  least  some  mini- 
mal, modest  steps  to  eradicate  the  roots 
of  poverty  within  our  midst. 

This  is  not  only  a  moral  responsibility. 
It  seems  to  me — and  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
would  agree — that  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  fundamental  religious  iKMitage  of 
the  American  people. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  give 
our  consideration  and  our  support  to 
this  legislation  from  that  perspective. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very 
distressed  to  hear  my  affable  and  able 
friend,  the  senior  RepubUcim  on  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Ayres],  reiterate  constantly  that 
tills  is  nothing  but  a  politically  conceived 
and  politically  administered  program. 
He  is  much  too  intelligent  and  able  really 
to  believe  that. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  hcMue  county 
of  St.  Joseph,  hi  the  State  of  Indiana, 
we  have  in  being  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  have  Project  Headstart.  We  have 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
We  have  a  legal  services  program  oper- 
ated by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  School  in  cooperation  with  the  St. 
Joseph  Coimty  Bar  Association.  We  have 
work-study  programs  for  students  in  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  area.  We 
have  one  of  the  pioneer  Upward  Bound 
programs  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dsune.  We  have  a  migrant  workers  cen- 
ter for  the  Spanish-speaking  Americans. 
We  have  therefore  an  entire  spectrum  of 
programs  in  my  home  county  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opi>ortunity. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a  tour 
of  the  antipoverty  projects  which  are 
going  on  in  my  own  home  county,  where 
I  grew  up.  I  was  deeply  and  favorably 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  dedication 
and  the  zeal  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which  these  programs  were  being  ad- 
ministered. 

I  was,  therefore,  a  little  distressed  to 
hear  my  friend  from  Ohio  say  that  this 
was  a  vast,  politically  inspired  operation. 
I  say  this  because  the  Honorable  Lloyd 
M.  Allen,  of  South  Bend,  and  the  Honor- 
able Margaret  Prickett,  of  Mlshawaka, 
are  Republican  mayors.  In  1964,  when  it 
was  determined  to  have  a  community  ac- 
tion program  in  St.  Joseph  Coimty,  both 
of  these  mayors,  both  of  them  Republi- 
can, undertook  with  other  community 
leaders  of  both  political  parties  in  our 
area,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
people  and  areas  to  be  served,  and  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  professional  and  la- 
bor and  business  people,  to  put  together 
a  community  action  program. 

I  am  a  Democratic  representative  from 
that  congressional  district.  I  strongly 
suixwrt  this  program.    The  Republican 
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mayors  from  my  home  county  do  like- 
wise. 

I  bope.  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  us  we 
proceed  through  the  several  hours  of  de- 
bate on  this  bill  that  we  will  pay  some 
attention  and  give  our  consideration  to 
what  It  is  proposed  by  the  committee  we 
should  do  to  Improve  and  strengthen  the 
operation  of  the  war  on  poverty,  because 
I  want  to  see  this  program  successful  in 
Republican  congressional  districts  as 
well  as  In  Democratic  congressional  dis- 
tricts, for  what  we  are  tallcing  about  is 
not  Republican  or  Democratic  politics: 
We  are  talking  about  enabling  millions 
of  our  fellow  Americans  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  live  their  lives  in  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  also  to  take 
a  moment  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  dedicated  public 
servants  In  our  country,  the  Director  of 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Honorable  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  and  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Shriver  In  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  on  August  11, 1966,  and  which 
I  have  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
RscoRO  of  September  7,  1966,  at  page 
22010. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
a  series  of  excellent  articles  from  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  describing  the  war 
on  poverty  in  St.  Joseph  County,  Ind., 
which  I  have  Included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  22,  1966,  at 
page  23722. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
consider for  a  moment  the  reasons  that 
this  Nation  determined  2  years  ago  to 
mount  an  earnest  drive  against  poverty. 
We  would  do  well  to  recall  the  tragic 
Impact  of  poverty  on  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  that  argues  so  per- 
suasively for  the  action  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty which  we  in  Congress  took  In  1964 
and  again  In  19«6,  and  which  we  are 
about  to  take  once  more  In  1966. 

I  have  not  seen  any  more  convincing 
presentation  of  the  strong  economic  and 
moral  case  for  the  Nation's  war  on  pov- 
erty than  that  published  last  year  by 
Philip  M.  Stem  tmd  George  de  Vincent, 
entitled  "The  Shame  of  a  Nation."  This 
remarkable  photographic  essay  on  pov- 
erty In  America  chronicles  a  Journey  of 
27,000  miles— from  Harlem  to  Himter's 
Point  In  San  Francisco,  from  Old  Bas- 
kln's  Crossing  In  Florida  to  the  Slouz 
reservations  in  the  Dakotas.  Turning 
off  from  the  thoroiighfares  of  affluence, 
the  authors  came  across  and  recorded 
graphically  the  stark  features  of  the 
other  America.  There  families  In  West 
Virginia  must  choose  between  food  and 
shoes  for  their  children;  there  rat-ln- 
feated  slums  and  breakfastless  school 
days  bring  hardly  a  ripple  of  surprise; 
there  a  family  of  nine  lives  without  toilet 
or  running  water  In  a  room  10  by  10. 

Last  year  the  authors,  together  with 
Mr.  Stem's  wife,  Helen,  published  a  small 
paperback  study  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
"O.  Say  Can  7ou  See!**  Just  as  this 
book  powerfully  ooitrasts  the  WfuhiDg- 
ton  of  the  picture  posteardB  ahd  guide- 
books with  Oie  facto  of  dally  existence 


for  thousands  of  Waahlngtonlans.  "Hie 
Shame  of  a  Nation"  brings  home  the  ex- 
panse and  the  ugliness  of  the  scar  of 
poverty  on  the  face  of  America.  The 
conclusion  Is  inescapable,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuitPHRET  points  out  in  his  intro- 
duction: that  we  must  harness  the 
"wealth,  the  energy,  yes,  and  the  daring 
and  imagination  to  defeat  poverty  in 
America  to  relegate  to  the  history  books 
the  sad  and  somber  portraits  of  this 
volume." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  this  pene- 
trating and  moving  study  to  my  col- 
leagues as  a  reminder  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  the  legislation  that  is  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  often  heard  about  the 
establishment  of  new  governmental 
agencies  at  the  Federal  level  and  how 
these  agencies  over  the  years  multiply 
and  Increase  in  size  and  becinne  even- 
tually a  veritable  octopus. 

I  believe  a  good  example  of  how  the 
OEO  is  on  the  road  to  doing  this  can 
be  given  to  the  Committee  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Chairman,  by  some  informa- 
tion which  I  have  received  from  one  of 
my  constituents. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Committee, 
first  of  all.  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Grand  Island  Dally  Independent,  a 
newspaper  in  my  district  of  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  dated  September  3.  1966. 
The  letter  says: 

DxAK  CoMOBKSSMAN  Maxtin  :  The  enclosed 
telegram.  I  felt,  would  be  of  great  Interest 
to  you.    Frankly,  It  baa  me  boUlng. 

I  have  been  disturbed  enough  in  the  past 
with  press  releases  from  the  OEO  Tt'ansR« 
City  OfBce.  One  of  these  prompted  the  July 
editorial  which  I  have  also  enclosed  for  your 
information.  There  have  been  others.  In  fact 
a  release  Jtist  yesterday  with  a  statement 
from  Shriver  defending  him  against  Con- 
gressman PowzLL's  charges. 

Use  of  Western  Union,  however,  carries  this 
thing  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  irritation. 
That  makes  me  mad.  It  would  be  Interest- 
ing If  someone  In  your  office  would  be  able 
to  find  out  just  how  many  such  wires  were 
sent,  and  how  many  Great  Society  dollars 
were  used  for  this  purpose. 

Of  course.  It  Is  a  bit  amusing  that  a  Demo- 
crat set  them  off  this  way. 
Sincerely, 

Al.  SCRMABL, 

Managing  Editor. 

Accompansrlng  this  letter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  a  S'/^-page  Western  Union  tele- 
gram, a  copy  of  which  I  have  in  my  hand, 
which  was  sent  out  by  the  Kansas  City 
office.  I  win  not  take  time  to  read  the 
entire  telegram,  because  It  will  take  too 
long,  but  when  we  go  back  in  the  House, 
I  will  ask  the  imanimous  ccxisent  to  have 
it  included  in  the  Record. 

The  entire  3^  pages  quote  various 
people  In  this  country  as  to  what  a  great 
Job  Sargent  Shriver  is  doing  as  director 
of  this  program.  Let  me  read  from  the 
telegram: 

Kamsas  Cnr,  Mo. 
The  iDxmfDxirr,  ^■ 

Fint  and  Otdar,  Onmd  Ittand.  Nt^. 

T]M  foUowlag  Is  sent  for  your  Inform*- 
tton: 

Business  leadership  U  rallying  to  OEO  Di- 
rector Sargent  Shrlver's  defense  against  the 
statements  of  CongressDum  Aoak  Clatton 


Powell's  attack  on  the  administrative  abu- 
ity  of  Shriver.  The  latest  to  offer  his  opinion 
Is  the  chairman  of  the  Xerox  Corporation, 
lilr.  Sol  Llnowltz,  who  says.  "Shriver  is  the 
best  administrator  In  Washington."  "Among 
people  who  really  know  administration,  Shri- 
ver ranks  among  the  highest." 

For  the  past  21  months,  genuine  experts 
in  administration  have  evaluated  the  per- 
formance and  administrative  record  of  this 
agency.  Former  Cabinet  members  like  Ar- 
thur Flemmlng,  president  of  the  University 
of  Oregon: 

Business  leaders  like  Walker  Cisler,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Detroit  Bdison  Com- 
pany, Bdgar  Kaiser,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Electric,  Charles  Thornton,  chair- 
man of  Litton  Industries,  Richard  Cater, 
president  of  the  Postorla  Corporation,  Roger 
Sonnabend.  president  of  the  Hotel  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  and  many  others  have  given 
their  endorsement. 

WhUe  overall,  there  has  been  some  criti- 
cism of  the  war  on  poverty,  the  individual 
programs  of  OEO  receive  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  Americans  everywhere.  These 
Include  Headstart,  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps,  Upward  Bound,  VISTA,  health  services, 
neighborhood  centers,  legal  services.  This 
indicates  to  us  that  there  might  be  a  general 
misunderstanding  about  the  program,  as  op- 
posed to  program  benefits. 

Following  Is  a  sampling  of  telegrams  re- 
ceived by  Shriver: 
August  30,  1966. 

To  Sargent  Shriver,  Director,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportxmlty,  Wash.,  D.C.  Decur  Sar- 
gent, because  of  the  recent  reported  political 
attacks  on  yoxir  administration  of  the  poverty 
program  I  wish  as  chairman  of  the  Business 
Leadership  Advisory  Council  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportxinlty  to  reaffirm  the  con- 
fidence expressed  by  the  chief  executives  of 
many  of  oui  country's  leading  corporations 
who  are  members  of  the  co\mcll  and  are 
meeting  in  Washington  on  June  10  of  this 
year  Thomas  I.  Nichols,  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  Olln  Matheson  Chemical 
Corporation  proposed  a  resolution  expressing 
the  coimcil's  support  and  fuU  confidence  In 
you  as  Director  of  O.E.O.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  supported. 
I  wish  also  to  express  personally  to  you  my 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  high  degree 
of  statesmanship  and  frankness  with  which 
you  have  conducted  your  responsibilities.  I 
am  desirous  of  continuing  to  support  and 
work  with  you  In  accomplishing  the  objec- 
Uves  of  O.K.O. 

Walker  Cisler,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 
August  31,  1966. 

To  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Wash.,  D.C. 

The  O.E.O.,  under  your  leadership,  deserves 
the  full  support  of  all  those  who  believe  In 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and  who  believe 
in  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity  and 
the  elimination  of  poverty  in  our  g^eat  Na- 
tion. As  chairman  of  the  Labor  Advisory 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  you  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  X  consider  you  one  of  our  out- 
standing public  servants  and  one  who  Is 
dedicated  to  poverty.  Only  your  continued 
Inspired  leadership  will  insure  that  the  pro- 
gram wUl  continue  to  move  forward.  With 
best  regards,  David  Sullivan. 
August  31,  1966. 

To  Sargent  Shilver,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Wash.,  D.C. 

I  regret  deeply  the  attacks  being  made  on 
jmi  and  your  program.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opjjortunity  under  your  leadership 
baa  done  more  work  In  leas  time  than  any 
other  national  proftam.  I  hope  you  wUl  not 
resign. 

Flnlay  C.  Allen,  first  general  vice  president. 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers of  America. 

August  SO.  19M. 
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To  Sargent  Shriver,  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. Wash.,  D.C.! 

Because  of  absurd!  Powell  comments  I 
want  you  to  know  that  my  business  asso- 
ciates and  I  are  more  enthusiastic  than  ever 
about  your  personal  aotlvltles  and  those  of 
OBO  In  the  war  on  povmty.  ' 

Roger  P.  Sonnabend,  preeldent»  Hotel  Cor- 
poration of  America. 

Shriver  noted  recently  that  Congressman 
Powxu,  In  a  speech  at  Baltimore  character- 
ized the  poverty  program  as  "one  of  Amer- 
icas most  successful  and  productive  pro- 
grams." 

Don  JTroicason. 
Regional  Directott,  North  Central 
Region  Office  of  Eccnomie  Opportunity. 

There  are  3^  pages  of  this,  which  was 
sent  out  by  the  Kansas  City  district 
office  of  the  OEO  ti>  40  newspapers  in 
«ie  midwest  area   bid  the  Mountain 

States.  I 

On  September  7. 1  Wote  to  Mr.  Shriver 
a  letter,  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Shriver:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 

etter  received  from  one  of  the  newspapers 

L^h°'/k  w'^*'*'  *««»  atoo  a  copy  of  a  three 

and  a  half  page  telegram  which  your  Kansas 

City  office  sent  to  thl^  newspaper  on  Sep- 

It  appears  that  thU  same  telegram  was 
sent  out  to  hundred^,  and  perhaps  even 
thousands,  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  at  an  extremely  high  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. ■ 

.,\^°^^  l^f  *°  ^^"  1*™  yo^  Inunedlately 
as  to  why  this  was  doA^,  and  the  total  cost 
of  these  telegrams.         ; 
Sincerely,  i 

.Dave  Martin, 
S^fmber  of  Congress. 

T  ^"*  t  ^^^  °'  ^'^  <^ays  went  by,  and 
I  dUd  not  receive  a^  reply  from  Mr. 
Shriver.  I  wrote  him  again,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  also  wrcjte  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

I  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Shriver 
about  4  o'clock  Friday  aftemoon  by 
messenger.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  this  aftemoon  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Shriver  states  that  there  were  40 
such  telegrams  sent  qvt,  and  the  cost  of 
each  telegram  was  $717.  He  goes  on  to 
state:  i 

Fortunately,  this  cost  ^as  not  borne  by  the 
tMpayers.  The  telegran  i  were  paid  for  with 
private  funds. 

I  do  not  know  whd  paid  for  them  or 
how  that  was  arrived  at.  but  according 
to  Mr.  Shriver's  letter^  they  were  paid  for 
with  private  funds.     | 

This  makes  a  total!  of  about  |2,900 

He  goes  on  to  say  ftiat  the  gentleman 
in  the  Kansas  City  lofflce  was  carried 
away,  and  that  he  has  since  been  repri- 
manded by  him  for  taking  this  action 

Let  me  read  further  from  the  letter  re- 
ceived this  aftemoon  from  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Nebif^ska  has  esqjlred 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  quote 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  letter: 

By  letter  of  September  14,  1966.  you  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  an  enclosed  copy  of  a 
telegram  sent  from  the  lUnsas  City  reglozuU 
oaice  of  the  Office  of  Eccoomlc  Opportunity 
tb  one  of  the  newspapers  in  yo\ir  district. 

Tour  request  that  we  advise  you  as  to  tb« 
nximber  of  similar  telegrams  sent  throughout 
the  country  and  the  total  cost  mvolved. 
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Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  TWX  message  dated 
September  2,  1966,  sent  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  Washington  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  affairs  officers  In  the 
seven  regional  offices  of  OEO. 

Let  me  quote  from  this  telegraph  that 
was  sent  out  from  Washington  to  the 
seven  regional  offices,  the  one  that 
started  the  ball  rolling  on  this  telegram 
I  received  from  my  newspaper  friend  In 
my  district.  I  quote  from  the  telegram 
that  went  out  frcMn  the  Washington 
office: 

Business  leadership  Is  rallying  to  Shriver's 
defense  against  Powell's  attack  on  his  ad- 
ministration. Sol  Llnowltz,  chairman,  Xerox 
International,  says  "Shriver  Is  best  admin- 
istrator In  Wasljlngton."  Suggest  these  tele- 
grams, together  with  story  guidance  be  given 
Immediately  to  local  newspapers  and  edi- 
torial writers  as  good  weekend  story  Indi- 
cating that  among  people  who  really  know 
administration,  Shriver  Is  tops.  Remember 
Shriver  In  his  statement  said:  "...  I  have 
never  known  that  Congressman  Powzu.  con- 
sidered himself  an  expert  on  administra- 
tion— either  public  or  private  .  .  ." 

The  telegram  goes  on  further.  This 
Is  very  Important,  I  believe.  I  quote  It 
as  follows: 

Important  we  try  to  get  this  story  across. 
For  your  confidential  guidance.  Lou  Harris 
poll  wlU  come  out  Monday  showing  64-46 
public  opinion  against  war  on  poverty,  but 
83  %  of  Negro  poor  in  favor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  entire  letter  for  further  Information 
of  the  Members: 

Comptroller     General     of     thx 

Untted  States, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  26,  1966. 
Hon.  Dave  Martin, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  By  letter  of  September 
14,  1966,  you  question  the  propriety  of  an 
enclosed  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  from  the 
Kansas  City  regional  office  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  one  of  the  news- 
papers in  your  district. 

You  request  that  we  advise  you  as  to  the 
nimiber  of  similar  telegrams  sent  throughout 
the  country  and  the  total  cost  involved. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  TVrx  message  dated 
September  2,  1966.  sent  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  affairs  officers  In  the 
seven  regional  offices  of  OEO.  We  have  not 
ascertained  that  the  use  of  TWX  facilities 
for  sending  this  message  necessitated  the 
incurrence  of  any  additional  cost.  The  pur- 
pose for  the  message  is  set  forth  In  Its  open- 
ing paragraphs  as  follows: 

"Business  leadership  is  rallying  to  Shrlv- 
er's defense  against  Powell's  attack  on  his 
administration.  Sol  Llnowltz,  chairman, 
Xerox  International,  says  'Shriver  is  best  ad- 
ministrator m  Washington.'  Suggest  these 
telegrams,  together  with  story  guidance  bo 
given  immediately  to  local  newspapers  and 
editorial  writers  as  good  weekend  story  indi- 
cating that  among  people  who  really  know 
admlnlstraUon,  Shriver  Is  tops.  Remember 
Shriver  In  his  statement  said:  '.  .  .  I  have 
never  known  that  Congressman  Powxll  con- 
sidered himself  an  expert  on  administra- 
tion— either  public  or  private  .  .  .' 

"Important  we  try  to  get  this  story  across. 
For  your  confidential  guidance,  Lou  Harris 
poll  will  come  out  Monday  showing  64-46 
public  opinion  against  war  on  poverty,  but 
8S%  of  Negro  poor  in  favor. 

"Also,  majority  of  urban  residents  suggest 
we  can  counter  overaU  lack  of  approval  by 
indicating  that  the  closer  people  are  to  the 
programs,  the  more  they  approve  them.  Also 
we  might  suggest  that  while  overaU  war  on 
poverty  effort  may  not  be  Uked,  Just  about 


every  Individual  program  In  It,  I.e.,  Headstart, 
Upward  Bound,  legal  services.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  VISTA,  health  services,  neigh- 
borhood centers,  eto.,  eto.,  did  receive  ap- 
proval— vindicating  that  there  la  a  lack  of  gen- 
eral xinderstandlng  about  the  program  as 
opposed  to  Its  contents." 

■  •  •  •  • 

"Indicated  below  are  telegrams  received 
In  Mr.  Shrlver's  defense." 

We  have  been  advised  that  of  all  the  re- 
gional offices  which  received  this  message 
only  the  Kansas  City  Office  pursued  the  mat- 
ter through  the  use  of  telegrams.  A  list  otf 
40  addresses  to  whom  was  sent  a  telegram 
similar  to  the  one  enclosed  with  yo»ir  letter 
Is  also  enclosed.  We  understand  that  at 
least  one  regional  office — San  Francisco — did 
nothing  with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  the  message. 

The  Kansas  City  telegrams  were  sent 
through  facUlUes  operated  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  It  is  expected 
that  the  total  bill  to  be  submitted  by  GSA 
for  the  services  it  rendered  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,900.  A  portion  of  this 
amount  Is  to  cover  GSA  costs  in  getting  the 
messages  to  Western  Union  distributing 
points  and  the  remainder  is  to  cover  charges 
bUled  or  to  be  bUled  by  Western  Union. 

You  state  In  your  letter  that  you  think  It 
Is  entirely  Improper  to  use  the  taxpayers' 
f undjj  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  pub- 
lic relations  of  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director 
of  the  Program. 

We  have  been  Informally  advised  by  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  officials  that  Mr. 
Shriver  is  of  the  view,  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  legality,  that  it  would  be  Inappro- 
priate to  charge  public  funds  with  the  cost 
of  these  telegrams  and  that  the  administra- 
tive determination  In  Kansas  to  utilize  tele- 
graphic means  of  communication  was  most 
Injudicious.  He  has,  therefore,  determined 
that  appropriated  funds  will  not  be  utUleed 
to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  telegrams,  despite 
advice  from  his  General  Counsel  that  the 
us*  of  such  funds  for  this  purpose  would 
be  legal. 

The  determination  that  appropriated  funds 
wUl  not  be  charged  with  the  costs  of  the 
telegrams  in  question  renders  academic  the 
necessity  for  reaching:  a  determination  of 
the  legal  issues  Involved. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  H.  WnmL. 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Then  they  go  on  with  a  further  tele- 
gram and  quote  from  other  telegrams 
from  executives  of  various  companies  in 
the  country  that  are  conducting  these 
OEO  programs  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Would  you  feel  those 
telegrams  might  have  been  politically 
motivated? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  It. 
The  Comptroller  General  also  goes  on  to 
state  the  total  cost  of  the  telegrams  sent 
from  the  Kansas  City  office  was  approx- 
imately $2,900.  That  does  not  Include 
the  original  telegram  sent  from  the 
Washington  office,  which  was  either 
written  or  composed  by  Mr.  Shriver  or 
one  of  his  high-powered  press  agents 
down  there  to  stimulate  this  entire  ac- 
tivity in  the  regional  offices  throughout 
the  country.  I  think  this  Is  completely 
wrong  and  a  misappropriation  and  mis- 
use  of_-the   taxpayers'   funds.    If  Mr. 
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Sbrlver  wanted  to  make  a  personal  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  YoiiE's 
charges  about  his  ability  to  be  an  ad- 
ministrator, he  should  have  done  It 
through  the  press  and  not  through  tele- 
grams sent  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  statement  at  the  outset,  it 
was  that  the  initial  telegram  cost  $2,800 
or  $2,900  and  it  was  paid  out  of  "private 
funds"  but  sent  imder  the  OEO's  name. 
The  gCTitleman  would  be  interested  In 
the  fact  that  these  wrongdoings  are  now 
being  clarified  for  the  Record  and  per- 
haps the  lesulershlp  of  the  bill  or  some- 
(xie  should  try  to  find  out  what  private 
funds  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
propagandizing  and  promoting  the  OEO 
program.  Do  you  not  think  that  would 
be  an  important  matter  to  put  In  the 
Rbcord? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  think 
this  is  most  important.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  I  think  we 
should  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  report  that 
you  state  was  delivered  to  your  ofBoe— 
was  that  over  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Shrlver? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.    Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  Indicated 
that  the  person  in  the  Kansas  City  ofBce 
was  motivated  by  excessive  zeal,  as  I 
recall  It,  or  some  such  phrase? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  Mr.  Shriver  was  candid  in 
suggesting  that  the  Kansas  City  man 
did  sign  his  own  name  through  an  ex- 
cess of  zeal  when  aiH;>arenUy  his  instruc- 
tions came  from  Washington? 

Blr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct.  This  telegram,  part  of  which  I 
have  Just  read  to  you.  suggested  to  the 
regional  director  that  he  Immediately 
proceed  to  get  thl^  information  out  to 
the  press  in  his  area.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  manager  in  Kansas  City  was 
simply  following  instructi<Mis  as  re- 
ceived in  the  original  telegram. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  think  so.  too, 
and  it  seems  to  me  Mr.  Shriver  was  be- 
ing less  than  candid  with  you  in  his  ex- 
planation. Does  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  Include  other  district 
offices  that  sent  out  similar  nevrs  re- 
leases? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  They 
have  reported  in  this  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived this  afternoon,  the  same  as  Mr. 
Shriver,  that  this  was  not  done  in  any 
of  the  other  district  offices  but  only  in 
Kansas  City.  A  list  of  all  the  news- 
Pi4)er8  and  radio  stations  that  received 
this  tdecram  not  only  co>vers  the  Mid- 
west area  al<mg  the  Missouri  Rlv-r  but 
also  the  Mountain  States. 


Mr.  BATITN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Yee.  I 
3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Did  not  Mr.  Shriver 
say  he  had  reprimanded  the  fellow  in 
Kansas  City? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  And  he  is  reprimand- 
ing him  for  doing  what  he  was  told  to  do. 

Is  this  not  another  credibility  gap? 
Would  the  gentleman  say  that  that  is  a 
fair  Interpretation  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  believe 
that  is  a  good  interpretation. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  This  is  exactly  what 
happened  to  the  very  able  gentleman, 
Mr.  Yarmollnsky.  He  was  reprimanded 
and  sent  back  to  the  Pentagon.  Now  it 
has  gone  a  little  further,  and  as  we 
stated  previously,  he  is  back  at  Harvard. 
This  seems  to  be  par  for  the  course. 
The  reprimand  goes  through,  but  that 
Is  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  with  reference 
to  poor  Mr.  Yarmollnsky  they  went  the 
last  mile. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  If  I  have 
any  further  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jxist 
take  this  time  to  suggest  to  the  genUe- 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
if  they  do  not  stop  these  political  attacks 
on  the  cost  of  the  telegrams,  they  might 
find  out  that  they  are  cluttering  up  the 
Rkcors  In  political  attacks,  at  the  cost  of 
$90  a  page,  and  they  are  going  to  make 
thrlf tiness  out  of  what  Sargent  Shriver 
did  in  the  course  of  their  political 
machinations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  condone  the 
misspending  of  any  Gtovemment  funds. 
I  believe  it  was  an  imwlse  act  to  send  out 
telegrams  that  have  been  alluded  to  here. 

However,  I  can  imderstand  how  things 
will  be  done  In  the  heat  of  an  attack  such 
as  this.  But  I  am  assured  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  that  the  F^- 
eral  taxpayers  have  suffered  no  loss,  be- 
cause of  this  indiscretion  on  the  part  of 
some  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  in  the  fu- 
ture these  things  will  not  occur. 

But  as  far  as  Mr.  Shriver  is  concerned, 
I  believe  he  is  an  honest,  diligent,  hard- 
working, and  dedicated  American,  doing 
the  best  he  can  with  a  real  tough  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Include  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcokd  a  letter  from  OEO  which 
I  have  received  on  this  subject: 

SiPTxmBB  as,  1968. 
Ra  Conaolldatad  AiMrlcan  BcrvloM,  Ino., 
OSO  Contraet  No.  SS. 
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Republican  Poverty  Memorandum  No.  86, 
luued  August  11,  1068,  charged  favoritism 
In  awarding  Con  Am  a  contract  for  support 
services  In  connection  Job  Corps  field  opera- 
tions.   Specifically,  it  was  alleged: 

1.  Four  local  firms  recommended  by  Job 
Corps  were  arbitrarily  by-passed  in  spite  of 
their  Immediate  capability  and  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  base. 

2.  The  original  contract  was  estimated  at 
$500,000  and  required  more  than  $1,300,000 
to  complete. 

3.  A  senior  official  of  Con  Am  (W.  C.  Hobbe) 
contributed  $1,000  to  the  President's  Club 
in  1964,  196S  and  1966,  with  the  Inference 
that  this  led  to  the  awarding  of  the  contract. 

4.  Con  Am  had  no  prior  experience  In  this 
type  of  work. 

6.  OEO  stood  the  total  cost  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  Washington  facility 
for  Con  Am. 

6.  With  the  expiration  of  the  OEO  con- 
tract, Hobbs  was  separated  from  Con  Am. 

These  charges  were  made  the  subject  of 
articles  In  "The  Washington  Post"  and  In 
"The  New  York  Times"  on  the  next  date. 

BACKOROITin) 

It  was  apparent  that  committee  Investiga- 
tors had  access  to  the  OEO  procurement  file 
which  Included  an  auditor's  report  dated 
AprU  1,  1965,  which  isolated  many  of  the 
Issues  utilized  In  the  complaint.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  contracting  officer  to  this  audit 
was  not  contained  In  the  procurement  file, 
which  Is  available  to  the  public,  but  did 
appear  In  the  administrative  file  on  the 
contract  which  apparently  was  not  reviewed 
by  the  committee  investigators.  The  New 
York  Times  article  Included  the  contracting 
officer's  specific  denial  of  any  earlier  rela- 
tionship with  the  Con  Am  official  named  In 
the  complaint.  He  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I 
was  unaware  until  you  Just  told  me  that  he 
made  a  political  contribution  to  anybody." 

nmmaa 
The  OEO  contract  with  Con  Am  was  phased 
out  as  of  June  30,  1966.  After  18  months  of 
service.  It  was  estimated  by  Con  Am  offl- 
clals  that  the  company  lost  $65,000.  Con 
Am's  performance  on  the  contract  which  re- 
quired architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ice in  the  field  as  well  as  logistic  and  trans- 
portation support  was  evaluated  as  satisfac- 
tory to  good.  Con  Am's  records  have  been 
subjected  to  audit  on  the  part  of  Agency 
auditors  as  well  as  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office  without  reference  to  any  serious 
shortcomings  or  administrative  inconsisten- 
cies. With  specific  reference  to  the  all^a- 
tlons  above: 

1.  The  official  who  recommended  the  four 
local  firms  did  so  on  the  basis  of  his  personal 
experience  in  dealing  with  them  in  the  past. 
Although  approached  by  Con  Am,  who 
showed  Interest  In  performing  these  services, 
he  did  not  include  them  In  the  recommenda- 
tion since  he  had  no  prior  dealings  with 
them.  He  was  also  thinking  solely  in  terms 
of  architectural  and  engineering  service.  The 
memorandum  In  which  hs  submitted  hla  pro- 
posals called  for  discussion  with  the  contract- 
ing officer.  At  this  discussion  it  became 
apparent  that  a  firm  was  needed  which  could 
provide  immediate  field  support  to  installa- 
tions on  the  West  Coast.  It  was  also  devel- 
oped at  this  time  that  support  for  logistics 
and  transportation  would  be  desirable,  and  It 
was  ^)parent  that  the  four  local  Washington 
firms  did  not  have  the  immediate  capability 
demonstrated  by  Con  Am. 

2.  The  Job  Corps  memorandum  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1964.  estimated  engineering  services 
alone  on  the  contract  would  nm  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  million.  The  Con  Am  contract 
included  logistic  support  services  as  well. 
The  assignment  of  work  was  by  task  oMers 
which  assured  the  satUfaetory  performance 
of  a  partleular  task  befon  additional  tasks 
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would  be  assigned.  Obe  tint  phase  of  the 
contract  only  was  estimated  to  cost  $500,000 
with  Increments  to  be  incorporated  as  re- 
quired. I 

3.  This  same  offlclsili  W.  O.  Hobbs,  senior 
VP  advised  OEO  that  !be  has  been  a  financial 
contributor  to  the  Republican  Party  for  25 
years  and  has  given  aa  much  if  not  more  to 
Republican  causes  in  the  past  three  years,  as 
he  had  to  the  Prestdoat's  Club.  He  says  he 
has  the  cancelled  checks  to  prove  It  and  will 
produce  them  on  demand. 

4.  Con  Am  had  a  hl$tory  of  similar  services 
for  the  Defense  Department  and  furnished 
ample  documentation!  as  to  Its  ability  to  per- 
form as  required. 

6.  According  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  senior  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Con  Am  had  other  work  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  cost  of  eotabllshlng  and  main- 
taining the  Washington  office  was  pro-rated 
so  that  OEO  only  paid  for  that  part  support- 
ive of  contract  #63.  All  furnishings  and 
other  materials  made  available  for  Con  Am's 
use  have  been  recovered  in  agreement  with 
the  original  understanding. 

6.  It  is  true  that  HObbe  and  Con  Am  went 
separate  ways  after  the  expiration  of  the 
contract.  Hobbs  maintains,  however,  that 
this  was  a  result  in  sbftf  t  in  company  policy 
and  tUs  desire  to  set;  up  his  own  buBlneas, 
which  is  cxuxently  operational. 

SUIOCAHT 

A  thorough  analysis  of  all  aspects  of  OEO's 
relationship  with  Con  Am  in  connection  vrtth 
this  program  does  not  reveal  any  indication 
or  evidence  of  favorit^m  or  irregularities  in 
supervision  or  administration  of  the  services 
provided. 

To  quote  Bill  Hobbs,  "I  don't  need  political 
Influence  to  lose  $65,000." 

Mr.  Chairman,  ll  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentieman  froto  New  York  [Mr. 
Cahey].  j 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point,  and 
If  the  gentleman  needs  additional  time, 
I  shall  see  that  he  gets  it? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  frdm  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quit].  Y 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  put 
in  the  Record  the  OEO  answer  to  the 
first  Republican  Party  Poverty  Memo- 
randum on  Con  JUn  about  which  he 
spoke  so  that  all  W  us  can  see  it.  I 
have  seen  a  few  smatterings  of  remarks 
in  the  press  about  I  Mr.  Sugarman  and 
what  he  said,  but  Il^o  not  see  anything 
from  Mr.  Shriver.  t  am  requesting  that 
this  be  done  in  ordM  that  I  may  look  at 
it  tomorrow.  I  hate  talked  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
and  we  shall  have  a  followup  on  the 
previous  one,  in  order  to  have  full  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Record  as 
the  debate  develops, 

Mr.  WILLIAM  Dj  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.i  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentieman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  will  accept  these  items,  I  also 
have  here  a  letter,  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc., 
signed  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Hobbs,  the  gentle- 
man who  was  mentioned  in  the  unfortu- 
nate remarks  made  ^ller  today  and  who 
has  been  accused,  as  I  understood  it,  on 
the  floor  as  the  offlciial  of  the  rather  large 
private  group,  of  vifvongful  handling  of 
public  funds. 


In  addition,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QtriE]  to  the  April  25,  1966.  Con- 
oussiONAL  Record  in  which  our  col- 
league, the  gentieman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Slack],  begins  a  very  thor- 
ough discussion  of  this  entire  matter 
which,  incidentally,  was  made  in  response 
to  detailed  charges  previously  made  In 
the  Congressional  Record  and  which  are 
alluded  to,  and  which  the  gentieman  well 
knows  are  available  for  his  own  inspec- 
tion or  for  the  inspectton  of  anyone  else, 
that  led  to  R^resentative  Slack's  re- 
marks to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  the  gonUemsin  from  New 
York  made  the  original  charges.  "Ilie 
facts  have  been  categorically  answered 
in  the  Conskessional  Record  already. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentiertian  yield  further? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  briefly  but  with 
the  observation  that  I  hope  we  can  get 
away  from  personalities  and  political  ob- 
servations here  and  get  down  to  the 
practicalities  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  Just  want  to  say  this. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  looked  over  the 
remaiks  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Slack]  and  in  no  way  did  he 
disagree  with  the  facts  contained  in  the 
report  that  I  gave  at  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  In  fact,  the  OEO 
themselves  have  thoroughly  Investigated 
my  remarks  and  foimd  them  to  be  ac- 
curate— completely  accurate.  That  is 
why  they  did  not  follow  up  rather  than 
the  gentieman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Slack]  .  So  this  was  about  the  last  thing 
that  Mr.  Boutin  did  before  he  went  over 
to  the  SBA. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  begin  by  observing  that  there  has 
been  great  effort,  devotion,  diligence,  and 
excellence  placed  in  this  legislation  by 
members  of  both  sides  of  our  committee. 
I  want  to  begin  by  indicating  my  per- 
sonal admiration  for  the  work  done  by 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  who 
has  spared  nothing  of  himself  or  his 
staff  in  bringing  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  a  bill  providing  a  sound,  practical 
approach  to  these  problems. 

On  the  minority  side,  I  want  to  com- 
mend those  who  traveled  with  me,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  TMr.  Quie], 
and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid].  We  went  first- 
hand into  the  West  and  Midwest  and 
looked  at  cltywide  poverty  programs  in 
acUcm. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  what  we  foimd 
and  there  should  be  no  doubt  here  before 
the  Conunlttee  today  of  what  we  are  up 
against.  The  question  is  not  what  kind 
of  Job  Mr.  Shriver  is  doing — and  I  think 
he  is  doing  a  splendid  Job.  Ihe  question 
is  not  whether  he  is  capable  of  doing  the 
Job  of  licking  poverty  by  himself  with 
a  limited  staff.  The  question  is  whether 
in  this  day  and  age  we,  the  wealthiest 
nation  In  the  history  of  all  mankind,  can 
do  anything  and  are  we  doing  enough 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  pressing 
problem. 

I  concur  with  my  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana tbst  poverty  has   been   with  us 


through  all  the  ages.    Back  In  BUdical 
days,  Isaiah  said,  in  chv>ter  3,  verae  15: 

What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my  people  to 
idecea,  and  grind  the  faces  at  the  poor. 


Then  in  the  beginning  of  this  country 
around  1774.  Oliver  Goldsmith  said: 

Laws  grind  the  poor  and  rich  men  rule  the 
law. 

Well,  today  we  rule  with  law  and  I 
hope  we  can  be  men  of  wisdom  and  fair- 
ness and  prudence  and  look  at  this  leg- 
islation candidly  and  precisely  to  see 
what  we  can  do  with  the  means  at  hand. 

We  have  already  done  a  great  deal  and 
I  might  add  that  If  there  is  anything  that 
this  program  suffers  from,  it  Is  probably 
an  element  of  too  great  a  success  in  some 
of  its  systems. 

We  all  love  Headstart.  E^verybody 
speaks  well  of  Headstart,  even  those 
who  want  to  transfer  it  to  another  major 
agency.  It  might  become  somewhat  lost 
or  indlflerenUy  treated,  but  even  those 
people  who  advocate  this  admire  Head- 
start.  The  trouble  with  Headstart  is 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  money  in  it 
to  do  all  the  Job  that  we  know  we  can 
do  now  with  all  the  children  who  can  be 
helped.    This  is  suffering  from  success. 

I  would  remind  those  who  do  want  to 
transfer  It  that,  although  they  may  mean 
well,  they  indicate  a  certain  lack  of  im- 
derstanding  of  the  true  grasp  and  thrust 
of  the  Headstart  program. 

Headstart  is  not  just  an  education 
program,  it  is  something  new,  innova- 
tive. Imaginative  beyond  all  understand- 
ing when  we  passed  this  legislation. 

It  is  really  a  child  and  family  develop- 
ment program.  We  bring  to  bear  in  the 
life  of  a  child  much  more  than  Just  sys- 
tematic education,  the  work  of  a  good 
teacher,  and  beyond  that  all  the 
strengths  and  skills  of  child  development 
specialists.  We  bring  in  medical  pro- 
grams. We  bring  in  testing  programs. 
We  bring  in  dental  care.  We  find  defi- 
ciencies— and  we  are  coming  up  with 
figures  showing  that  better  than  10  per- 
cent of  all  the  children  who  are  examined 
have  very,  very  vital  deficiencies  that 
would  impair  their  learning  progress 
through  all  their  lives.  Finding  these 
things,  we  have  followup  programs  that 
have  been  excellently  devised  and  are 
working  very  well. 

This,  of  course,  we  have  done  to  help 
the  family  and  to  help  the  child.  This 
has  been  done  as  it  has  never  been  done 
before.  So  if  you  want  to  keep  Oils 
going,  growing,  and  succeeding,  you  are 
going  to  leave  that  program  right  where 
it  is.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  people 
hi  OEO. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  suf- 
fering from  success,  because  in  every 
city  where  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  is  presentiy  ongoing  there  are 
more  eligible  persons  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  than  we  have  slots 
into  which  we  can  place  them. 

I  say  that  in  at  least  these  two  cases, 
plus  the  vnrork  study  and  the  small  busi- 
ness assistance  and  rural  loans,  in  al- 
most every  phase  you  can  imagine,  the 
program  is  suffering  from  the  symptoms 
of  success. 
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What  we  have  done  la  to  take  ttie  ex- 
perience we  have  gained  from  our  knowl- 
edge In  the  field  and  we  have  tried  to 
legislate  on  a  successful  precedent  basis 
so  that  we  can  pass  Into  all  the  areas 
of  the  country  successful  experiences  of 
the  leading  programs. 

In  my  investlgaUon  of  the  cities  I 
found,  yes.  that  some  cities  were  lag- 
ging; but  you  cannot  blame  that  on 
aargent  Shriver  and  you  cannot  blame 
that  on  this  law.  There  are  Juridical 
tangles  in  our  cities  that  we  cannot  cure 
with  law  from  Washington. 

In  Los  Angeles  there  Is  a  Juridical 
tangle  almost  like  the  mythical  king- 
dom of  Graustark.  You  cannot  possibly 
travel  around  the  county  in  1  day  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  law  we  pass 
in  ^Washington  will  cure  the  Los  An- 
geles problem  until  good  government 
takes  over.  In  making  that  statement 
I  do  not  criticize  any  persons  in  the 
government,  but  there  is  a  county-city 
Jurisdictional  setup  that  makes  it  im- 
Ppsdble  to  administer  this  act  or  this 
kind  of  program  well. 

The  same  thing  might  be  true  of  my 
city  of  New  York.  In  New  York  there 
has  been  undertaken  a  vast  new  program 
to  try  to  bring  that  city  to  grips  with 
Oie  problems  of  poverty.  This  has  been 
done,  though  there  has  been  failure  after 
failure  in  New  York  City  programs,  and 
there  is  still  room  for  much  Improve- 
ment. But  that  Is  not  the  fault  of 
Washington  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
this  leglslatiwi. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  this  observa- 
uon  I  ^lall  have  more  to  say  on  the 
subject  during  the  debate  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule."  I  think  we  had  better 
vote  for  this  program  for  one  very  com- 
pelling reason.  It  is  sort  of  like  the  man 
who  goes  to  the  hospital  to  visit  people 
day  after  day.  and  says,  "I  have  groit 
charity      I  love  every  patient  in   this 

o,?fi^'  ^^  ^  ^^«  ^"  loving  them  In 
all  their  illnesses,  and  I  have  been  con- 
tributing to  all  their  illnesses  I  love 
these  people  because  they  are  111  I 
will  do  anything  I  can  for  their  Ill- 
nesses." 

A  proper  comment  might  be,  "Let's 
Stop  doing  something  for  the  illnesses 
and  let  s  start  doing  something  for  the 
remedies." 

I  say  that  we  have  programs  in  this 
Govemmfflit  that  we  have  been  support- 

15^;/**^  ^  *"'*  y^^  «"*•  oo  both  sides 
01  the  aisle,  programs  Involving  the  ill- 
ness of  welfare  which  are  costing  the 
American  taxpayers  over  $4  billioa  a 
year.  We  have  been  suwporting  such 
programs  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We 
have  been  supporting  the  malady— de- 
pendency. Now  we  are  calling  upon  the 
House  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  a 
mnedy  for  the  malady.    It  can  be  done 

i^fJT  1,*^^"**  *°  P'"«»  "^  Progi-am 
with  bipartisan  support,  by  better  ^^in- 
£«£,"»e  Youth  Corps,  the  Job  Corpe. 

£♦♦  !f '  ,?w°*'*™*  ^  Headstart,  and 
better  health  in  the  rural  areas  and  the 

2^^;ki^  ^°^  this  we  will  be  doing 
apmething  against  the  growing  esta^ 
llshment  of  welfare. 

As  my  final  point.  I  would  Invite  your 
attraiUon  to  a  new  section  in  this  bill 
■ectlon  603.  which  I  have  succeeded  In 


placing  in  the  legislation.  It  calls  upon 
the  Director  of  the  OEO  to  encourage 
State  agencies  and  coordinate  Federal 
agencies  to  encourage,  stimulate,  and 
bring  about  literacy  training  for  the  11- 
Uterate,  better  Job  training  for  the  un- 
trained, and  better  employment  owwr- 
timlties  for  those  who  have  not  had  any 
chance  for  employment  because  of  their 
Illiteracy  or  undertraining.  if  we  can 
get  that  done,  we  will  see  w^are  pro- 
grams recede  in  every  city. 

We  saw  it  recede  in  Chicago,  where 
under  Mayor  Daly  and  the  late  Welfare 
Commissioner  Raymond  Hillyard,  they 
rolled  back  the  welfare  program  to  an 
all-time  low  using  the  instrumentalities 
of  the  poverty  program. 

Ihey  did  It  in  Chicago.  Let  us  do  It 
all  over  this  country  and  let  us  start 
legislating  the  remedy  for  the  malady 
instead  of  contributing  to  illness  of  de- 
pendency. 

Mr.  GDBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  »»«»v^ 
a  point  of  order  that  a  Quorum  la  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.     [After  counting.] 

Sixty-six  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  SM] 

AjUlr  Priedel  Se&A 

Albert  Pulton.  Tenn.  Nix 

Anderson,  m.  Oarmatz  O'Brten 

Anderson.  Otalmo  O'Konskl 

Tann.  OUUgan  Olaen.  Mont. 

-AaplnaU  OoodeU  PaasSan 

f*'*°!L  °"^  PhUbln 

Barrett  OrUBtha  Plmle 

Blatnlk  Oumey  Poage 

Bow  Hagan.  Ga.  Pool 

Brock  Halleck  PoweU 

C»lJ*w«y  Hanna  Qulllen 

Ciuter  Haii«o.Maho  ItaM,H.T. 

0«U«r  Hansen,  Iowa  Belfet 

Ouwisea,  Hansen.  Waah.  Relnecka 

Don  H.  Hanrer,  Ind.  Reanlck 

Clevenger  Hays  Rivera,  S.C. 

Conable  Hubert  Boblaan 

Conyers  Hollfleld  Rogers.  OOo. 

Cooler  Horton  Rogers,  Tex 

oorman  Hut^lnson  Roncallo 

Qraley  Johnron.  Calif .  StOermain 

Ounnlngham     Jones,  Mo.  Soott 

Daddario  Jonea,  N.C.  SUpley 

DBTla,  0».  Keogh  Shriver 

Derwlnakl  King,  N.T.  Slkes 

^cklnaon  Klucsynakl  Skublts 

^ffiB  Ktipfennan  Smith,  Va. 

Dooohue  Landnun  Stephens 

Dom  Long,  Md.  Sweeney 

Duncan,  Oree.    McClory  Teague.  Tex 

oni  McEwan  Thompaon.  Tex 

Edwards,  Ala.  McMUIan  Toll    *~"*  *"• 

Bvans.  Oolo.  MoVlcker  Tuck 

Everett  MUlUaid  Tunney 

Bvlns,  Tenn.  Martin,  Ala.  Tuten 

^ion  Martin.  Mass.  Van  Deerlln 

J»rtiBteln  MatMaa  Walker,  vii 

^»»U  Mlchal  Weltnw 

nndley  MlUer  white,  Idaho 

"no  Monagan  Whltten 

naher  Moore  Willis 

"yn*  Morrtaon  WUsooi,  Bob 

^ogrtT  Morse  Wilson, 

""t  Moss  Charles  R. 

Gerald  B.  Murray  Wright 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ptici) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Biooks. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  HJl.  15111 
and  nnding  itself  without  a  quorum  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
301  Members  responded  to  their  names. 


a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 
Mr.  AYRES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  take  this  time  to  confer  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  OibbonsI.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to 
finish  general  debate  tomorrow  and,  as 
far  as  our  side  is  concerned.  I  wUl  say  to 
the  gentleman  f  ran  Florida,  we  will  do 
our  very  best  to  complete  all  of  our 
speeches  under  general  debate  without 
having  to  use  the  time  we  have  left  be- 
cause I  realize  that  we  have  used  more 
time  today  than  has  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Speaking  for  this 
side.  I  would  be  most  happy  to  yield  all 
the  balance  of  my  time  except  2  hours, 
which  could  be  used  tomorrow,  if  your 
side  would  be  willing  to  use  all  your  time 
except  2  hours,  which  would  be  used  to- 
morrow, and  we  could  agree  to  come  In 
tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock,  and 
then  on  Wednesday  we  could  start  un- 
der the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  AYRES.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  able  to  confer  with  all  mem- 
bers on  the  committee,  I  can  only  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  will  do  our  very 
best.  We  will  expedite  our  speeches,  get- 
ting out  all  the  Information  and  facts  we 
feel  we  should,  but  we  cannot  make  any 
firm  commitment  as  to  the  limitation  of 
the  balance  of  the  time.  I  will  say  we 
will  do  our  best  to  stay  here  as  long  as 
the  gentleman  wants  to  finish  debate  to- 
morrow, so  the  bill  can  be  read. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Since  we  have  used 
only  1  hour  and  44  minutes  because  of 
quorum  calls.  I  have  no  authority  to 
agree  to  that.  I  wish,  however,  that  the 
gentleman  would  confer  with  his  col- 
leagues and  see  If  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
do  what  I  have  suggested.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  yield  up  all  oiu-  time  except  2 
hours,  which  we  would  use  tomorrow. 
Then,  of  course,  we  would  expect  you  to 
yield  all  of  yoiu-  time  except  2  hours.  We 
could  come  in  at  11  o'clock  and  finish 
debate  without  any  imdue  delay  or  hard- 
ship tm  the  Members. 

Mr.  AYRES.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  make  that  commitment  without 
conferring  with  Members  on  this  side, 
and  it  Is  Impossible  to  confer  with  them 
this  evening.  I  suggest  that  we  continue. 
1 3^eld  b€u:k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  3  minutes.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  desire  any  further  time? 
Mr.  AYRES.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  WttUAM  D.  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Is  a  privilege  to  come  to  the  floor 
today  to  support  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  GnBowsl  in  his  leadership 
on  this  bill.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
work  with  him  this  year,  and  I  want  to 
aay  here  that  I  know  of  no  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  come  through  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  since  I 


have  been  on  it  that)  has  had  the  atten- 
tion that  HJl.  1.5111.  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act. 
has  had.  j 

I  know  that  tills  legislation  presente  a 
great  temptation  for  many  people  to 
make  political  speeches.  I  have  read  in 
the  newspapers  for  a  number  of  months 
that  in  November  one  of  the  principal 
Issues  that  we  will  have  to  discuss  and 
defend  politically,  iii  the  opinion  of  many 
observers,  is  this  piece  of  legislation. 

This  places  in  frpnt  of  all  of  us  the 
temptation  to  make  political  speeches, 
and  we  have  heard  our  share  of  them 
today.  However.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
we  remember  the  real  purpose  of  this 
legislation.  Please,  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  what  a  cruel  hoax  we  are  perpetrating 
on  the  people,  looking  to  the  Congress 
for  some  ray  of  hope  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty when  we  suggest  from  either  side  of 
the  aisle  that  the  w^t  on  poverty  is  really 
a  very  simple  one  that  could  be  won  if 
we  Just  did  one  more  thing  in  exactly 
the  way  that  some  cpe  of  us  might  think 
it  ought  to  be  done,  i 

I  would  be  indee4  surprised  if  anyone 
were  able  to  design  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  could  come  to  ia  body  as  diverse  as 
this  great  House  of  Representatives  and 
satisfy  all  of  its  Members  that  it  was  the 
one  infallable  way  t<>  conduct  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  do  not  e  <pect  to  see  that,  nor 
am  I  disappointed  that  it  Is  not  in* 
prospect. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  we 
are  wasting  time  ji^th  quibbling  over 
who  sent  what  tel0gr8un  to  whom  and 
who  paid  for  it,  when  we  should  be  talk- 
ing about  the  people  that  we  are  trying 
to  reach  with  the  programs  under  this 
act.  I 

We  are  going  to  1^  discussing  the  Job 
Corps  at  some  stagei  In  this  debate  which 
is  one  of  the  areas  ^t  this  program  most 
frequently  attacked  by  the  critics  of  the 
act  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  by 
press  releases  and  speeches  and  state- 
ments made  publicly  and  otherwise 
across  the  country.  I  hope  when  we 
begin  to  discuss  important  parts  of  the 
poverty  war  we  wi|]  keep  In  mind  the 
people  who  are  the  object  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  peoiile  we  are  trying  to 
reach  through  it. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  profile  that  was  recently 
done  on  the  average  person  entering  the 
Job  Corps  program.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  his  education.  IChe  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  OiBBdNs]  has  already  al- 
luded to  it.  We  fluid  the  average  boy  or 
girl  who  volimteers  Ifor  this  program  has 
a  reading  score  of'tt.7  years  of  school. 
That  gives  him  lesi  than  a  fifth-grade 
reading  ability. 

These  people  are  all  volunteers,  I  might 
say.  We  do  not  conscript  anyone  for  the 
Job  Corps.  These  applicants  are  young 
people  who,  themselves,  have  initiated 
the  action  bringing  them  to  a  program 
that  they  hope  wil]  afford  them  an  op- 
portunity to  become  participating  mem- 
bers of  society.  This  person  has  about 
7  years  of  "some  kind"  of  schooling  when 
he  gets  to  the  proia'am. 

Prom  a  health  standpoint;  80  percent 
of  them  have  nevef  seen  a  doctor  or  a 


dentist,  either  for  an  examination  or  for 

treatment. 

All  of  them  average,  when  one  con- 
siders them  as  a  group,  7  pounds  imder- 
welght  for  their  age  or  for  their  age  and 
height  combined. 

When  one  looks  at  their  brief  b{u;k- 
grounds,  one  finds  that  63  percent  of 
them  have  no  previous  record  in  terms 
of  a  police  record  or  trouble  with  social 
agencies  or  treatinent  by  social  agencies. 
This  belies  the  statements  which  are 
made,  and  which  have  had  a  terrible 
frightening  effect  on  many  citizens  of 
this  country,  that  the  average  Job  Corps- 
man  is  a  fugitive  from  society  because 
he  is  really  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Just  27  percent  of  the  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  have  some  record  of  minor  anti- 
social behavior  before  they  come  to  the 
Corps,  and  10  percent  of  these  people 
have  what  we  consider  to  be  a  serious 
conviction  for  some  infraction  of  soci- 
ety's rules. 

What  kind  of  family  do  they  come 
from?    Do  they  have  a  family  at  all? 

Forty-five  percent  of  the  enrollees  In 
the  Job  Corps  come  from  broken  homes. 
Sixty-five  pereent  of  them  come  fnnn 
families  where  the  head  of  the  household 
is  xmemployed.  Fifty  percent  of  these 
boys  and  girls  come  from  families  that 
are  on  relief. 

Tliis  is  what  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey],  was 
alluding  to  a  little  while  ago  when  he 
asked  that  we  quit  quibbling  about  the 
$1.75  billion  we  are  talking  about  In  this 
bill  in  comparison  to  $4.2  billion  in  wel- 
fare programs  that  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  vote  for  with  such  alac- 
rity. Recognize  that  50  percent  of  the 
people  we  are  handling  in  this  one  pro- 
gram alone  come  out  of  homes  where 
their  idea  of  the  way  to  live  is  to  live 
from  one  relief  check  to  the  other. 

We  are  offering  boys  who  have  enough 
foresight  to  look  for  a  better  life  for 
themselves  an  opportunity  for  that  bet- 
ter life  through  the  Job  Corps. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  entering  the  Job  Corpe  have 
never  been  employed  in  any  kind  of 
steady  employment  or  part-time  employ- 
ment before  they  entered  the  Job  Corps. 
They  have  obsolutely  no  conception  of 
what  it  is  like  to  work  for  a  dollar  and 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of  spending  a 
dollar  that  was  earned  by  their  own 
ability  or  effort. 

Those  who  were  working  present  even 
a  more  frightening  figure.  Of  the  10 
percent  who  did  have  some  kind  of  em- 
ployment before  they  came  to  the  Job 
Corps  the  average  wage  they  were  capa- 
ble of  earning  was  80  cents  per  hour. 

Recent  studies  of  followup  on  boys 
who  have  completed  Job  Corps  training 
indicate  that  they  are  averaging  $1.68 
an  hour  when  they  leave  the  Job  Corps; 
that  is,  within  a  very  short  period  there- 
after. 

It  is  not  too  difBcidt  to  see  rather 
quickly  what  a  contribution  the  graduate 
of  the  Job  Corps  is  caimble  of  making  to 
society  when  he  starte  to  earn  double 
what  he  was  earning  before  he  came 
there,  if  he  was  in  that  lucky  10  percent 


who  had  Jobs.  But  the  gains  to  society 
through  the  Increased  earning  capacity 
of  all  Job  Corps  graduates  more  than 
repays  our  citizen-taxpayers  for  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

This  becomes  even  more  apparent 
when  we  examine  some  of  the  indicators 
of  progress  for  those  young  people 
through  this  program;  the  arrest  rate 
of  corpsmen  is  about  one-half  the  na- 
tional youth  rate.  The  average  wage  of 
placed  graduates  Is  $1.71  per  hour.  The 
average  graduate  gains  1.7  grades  in 
reading  ability  his  first  5  monttis  of 
training. 

Also  $34  million  worth  of  conservation 
work  was  accomplished  by  these  young 
Americans  while  they  were  undergoing 
training — ^perhaps  their  first — but 
thanks  to  the  Corps,  certainly  not  their 
last  opportimity  to  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare  of  their  country. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  remains  on  each 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  3  hours  and  18  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  2  hours  and  50  minutes  re- 
maining^  

Mr.  QUIE.  Does  the  gentleman  frcHU 
Florida  wish  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  back  sufBcient  time  right  now  to 
balance  out  with  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Tha  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
will  count. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Buchanan]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
great  weakness  of  our  present  adminis- 
tration in  Wasliington,  says  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  is  that  It  depends  on  the  policy  of 
"the  thin  end  of  the  wedge."*  Conse- 
quently, small  experlmente  grow  Into 
major  programs,  while  a  little  Infiation 
leads  to  runaway  Inflation.  Similarly,  In 
church-state  relationships,  the  time  to 
resist  is  when  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
Is  applied. 

Last  year,  therefore.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  poverty  amendments 
in  an  attempt  to  clarify  what  I  then  be- 
lieved to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  tn 
this  area,  and  hoping  thereby  to  nip  In 
the  bud  a  questionable  practice.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  had  at 
Uiat  point  made  a  few  grante  to  and 


1  Ziippmann,  Waiter  "The  Thin  Xnd  of  the 
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entered  Into  »  few  contracts  with 
churches  and  other  relidous  organiza- 
tions. Since  this  seemed  In  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  I  ofiered  an 
amendment  barring  such  grants  and/or 
contracts  In  the  future.  With  the  defeat 
of  my  amendment,  the  Director  of  the 
OEO  felt  free  to  proceed  In  this  direc- 
tion and  has  done  so  in  a  multiplicity  of 
Instances.  Now  the  wedge  pries  wider 
as  the  months  pass  by.  I,  therefore,  shall 
once  again  in  1966,  call  upon  the  House 
to  pass  this  needed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  religious  liberty  is  en- 
Joyed  in  America  to  an  extent  unparal- 
leled anywhere  else  In  the  world.  Yet 
we  seem  at  present  to  overlook  the  his- 
toric evidence  that  our  religious  liberty 
Is  the  direct  result  of  the  wall  that  was 
established  between  church  and  state  In 
the  last  article  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Professor  Leo  Pfeffer,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  political  science.  Long  Is- 
land University,  and  assistant  general 
counsel  for  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress, declared: 

Tbe  last  words  of  the  last  article  of  the 
Ck>iutltutlon  prohibit  any  religious  test  (as 
a  qualiflcatlon  of  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States)  and  the  first  words 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
hibit "any  law  respecting  an  estabUshment 
of  religion."  The  significance  of  this  ending 
and  beginning  is  more  than  symbolic,  It  in- 
dicates unmistakably  that  In  the  minds  of 
the  fathers  of  our  Constitution,  indepe  sdence 
of  religion  and  government  was  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  democracy  and  freedom.' 

The  philosophy  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  was  a  new  and  revolutionary 
Idea.  Jefferson  stated  the  idea  most  con- 
cisely in  his  letter  to  the  Danbury  Baptist 
Association  in  1802  when  he  wrote: 

Believing  with  you  that  religion  is  a  mat- 
ter which  lies  solely  between  man  and  hlB 
God,  that  he  owes  accoimt  to  none  other  for 
his  faith  or  his  worship,  that  the  legitimate 
powers  of  government  reach  actions  only,  and 
not  opinions,  I  contemplate  with  sovereign 
reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  American 
people  which  declared  that  their  Ieglslat\ire 
■taould  "make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
Ushment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof,"  thus  building  a  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state.* 

"Jefferson's  phrase,"  as  Walte  has  said, 
"was  a  shout  of  triumph  after  a  winning 
flght  against  new  world  remnants  of  old 
world  eccleslasticlsm."  * 

The  separation  of  church  and  state 
was  a  uniquely  American  contribution  to 
Western  civilization.  Under  this  ss'stem, 
religion  has  achieved  in  the  trnlted 
States  a  high  estate  imequaled  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  great  ex- 
periment has  been  Justifled  by  history, 
and  proved  the  proposition  on  which  it 
was  based — that  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  best  for  church  and 
best  for  state,  and  secures  freedom  for 
both. 

My  concern  for  governmental  propri- 
ety is  matched,  therefore,  by  my  concern 
for  the  church,  that  it  might  not  become 

*  Pfeffer,  L«},  Church.  State  and  rreedom, 
Beaton:  n— con  Ptmb.  ibsS.  p.  114. 

*  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (llOntlceUo 
Xdltton)  Vol  ZVI.  pp^  au-MI. 

*Waltaw  Mwam  F..  -Jeffsnoai  "WaU  at 
Separation'  What  and  Wben".  SS  IClnjieaota 
Law  Review,  p.  S10. 
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a  partner  to  Its  own  diminution  to  the 
level  of  a  ward  of  the  State,  a  pseudo- 
poUtlcal  lobbying  agency  or  a  mere  dis- 
tributor of  government  largess.  For 
2,000  years  the  Christian  chiu-ch,  as  a 
part  of  its  high  and  holy  mission  among 
men,  has  carried  out  great  works  of  be- 
nevolence through  the  voluntary  service 
and  giving  of  Christian  people,  and  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  OEO.  Caring 
for  widows  and  orphans,  for  the  lame, 
the  halt,  and  the  blind  by  churches  has 
never  before  required  the  receipt  by 
churches  of  tax  funds.  Such  a  practice 
can  well  undermine  both  their  strength 
and  their  freedom. 

Since  my  church  is  weakened  by  what- 
ever extent  it  has  accepted  tax  f  imds  and 
could  well  be  compromised  by  becoming 
an  agency  of  the  secular  State,  if  my 
efforts  here  resulted  in  nothing  more 
than  the  cessation  of  grants  to  and /or 
contracts  with  Baptist  churches.  I  would 
have  rendered  a  service  both  to  my 
church  and  to  our  country. 

Pfeffer  contends: 

The  principle  of  separation  and  freedom 
was  conceived  as  a  unitary  principle  .  .  . 
separation  guarantees  freedom,  and  freedom 
requires  separation.  The  experiences  in 
other  countries  indicate  clearly  that  reli- 
gious freedom  is  most  secure  where  Church 
and  State  are  separated  and  least  secure 
where  Church  and  State  are  united.* 

It  is  a  natural  conclusion,  then,  that 
when  the  constitutional  fathers  and  the 
generation  that  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion formalized  the  concept  of  the  first 
amendment,  they  thereby  imposed — and 
intended  to  Impose — on  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans  In  church  and  state 
a  great  moral  obligation  to  preserve  this 
experiment.  They  knew  from  their  ex- 
perience in  Europe  the  regrettable  con- 
sequences, both  practical  and  spiritual, 
when  the  church  became  dependent 
upon  the  Government  for  its  sustenance. 

Regrettably,  congressional  actions 
that  appeared  as  an  occasional  Intrusion 
(HI  the  principle  of  separation  a  genera- 
tion ago  have  today  attained  the  pro- 
portion of  a  massive  assault.  The  twin 
rails  of  our  American  experiment, 
church  and  state,  originally  intended  to 
follow  parallel,  unconfllcting,  and  un- 
hostile  pathways,  have  been  put  on  a 
sure  collision  course.  An  indication  of 
this  development  Is  revealed  in  a  state- 
ment made  on  December  9,  1965,  by  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  APL-CIO  in 
San  Francisco.    He  said: 

Three  or  four  years  ago  It  was  practically 
Impossible  for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  direct 
grants  to  a  religious  group.  Today  we  have 
given  hundreds  without  violating  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  Church  and  State.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you.  what  is  the 
difference  in  "today"  and  "3  or  4  years 
ago"?  How  canlt  be  constitutional  to- 
day to  give  hundreds  of  grants  to  reli- 
gious groups  when  it  was  unconstltu- 
tlotud  3  or  4  years  ago?  How  can  any 
direct  grant  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  religious  bodies  be  constitutional  in 


view  of  the  first  amendment  and  conse- 
quent Supreme  Court  rulings? 

For  example,  I  am  a  Baptist,  regularly 
contributing  to  the  support  of  my  own 
church  through  voluntary  giving.  Yet.  if 
1  red  cent  is  taxed  from  me  through  force 
of  law  by  my  Government  and  given  to  a 
Baptist  church,  I  must  vigorously  protest 
that  my  constitutional  rights  as  an 
American  citizen  have  been  violated  by 
my  Government.  How  much  greater  the 
violation  in  the  case  of  my  Jewish  neigh- 
bor or  my  Catholic  neighbor  forced  by 
law  to  support  through  his  taxes  a  reli- 
gious enterprise  in  violation  of  his  own 
conscience.  By  no  device  or  any  process, 
however  circuitous  or  indirect,  should  he 
be  required  to  support  smy  function  of  my 
church. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  "land  where  religious  liberty  and 
Justice  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  is  now  facing 
one  break  after  another  in  the  historic 
wall  of  separation." ' 

It  can  be  neither  ignored  nor  denied 
that  we  are  moving  away  from  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  with  contribu- 
tion of  Goverrmient  funds  for  church 
support.  I  am  as  much  concerned  over 
the  direction  in  which  the  facts  point  as 
I  am  the  facts  themselves.  They  point 
the  wrong  way.  They  point  toward  a  re- 
turn to  a  fusion  of  church  and  state.  Our 
constant  circumvention  of  the  wall  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  can  ulti- 
mately bring  that  wall  tumbling  down 
like  the  walls  of  Jericho.  What  began  as 
a  trickling  stream  has  become  a  raging 
torrent  which  may  one  day  sweep  away 
the  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state  erected  by  the  first  amendment. 
An  ever-increasing  stream  of  tax  funds  is 
fiowing  to  religious  institutions  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965,  the  Defense  Education  Act,  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  with  which 
we  are  primarily  concerned  in  this  cur- 
rent House  debate. 

A  survey  In  July  1965,  admittedly  far 
frcwn  complete,  found  at  least  115  Gov- 
ernment programs  through  which  there 
was  possible  involvement  in  church  ac- 
tivities or  through  which  there  could  be 
church  administration  of  Government 
programs.* 

The  number  of  overt  violations  of  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment by  the  OEO  is  legion.  Yet,  no  less 
an  authority  on  constitutional  law  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin 
has  stated: 

History  makes  It  crystal  clear  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  drafted  and  ratified  this 
provision  (the  First  Amendment)  not  merely 
to  erect  a  wall  of  separation  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  but  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  every  man  the  luiencumbered 
right  to  worship  Ood  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience.  It  Is  also  clear 
that  to  avoid  any  encroachment  on  this 
right,  oxir  Founding  Fathers  Intended  to  out- 
law forever  the  Congressional  appropriations 
of  all  funds  for  the  direct  or  Indirect  sup- 
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port  of  any  and  all  rel  glous  institutions  and 
their  activities.*  ] 

Observe  the  evidence  as  reported  in 
leading  secular  publications: 

KXHIBrt   NO.    1 

I 

A  showpiece  of  rbllglous  cooperation 
in  the  poverty  aid'  program  was  pre- 
sented in  Washington,  D.C.,  March  19 
when  Mr.  Shriver  annoimced  Federal 
grants  of  $2.8  million  to  religious  groups 
for  services  to  migrfmt  workers.  These 
funds  are  also  being  granted  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The  lion's 
share  of  the  $1,338,9!26  went  to  Michigan 
Migrant  Opportunity,  Inc. — ^Protestant- 
Catholic.  The  AriCDna  Migrant  and 
Indian  Ministry — ^interdenominational-^ 
got  $1,231,084."        I 

XXHIBI^  NO.  S 

In  Evansville.  Ind;,  the  staffs  of  de- 
nominational schools  were  augmented  by 
personnel  reimbursed  by  the  Federal 
antipoverty  program.  In  Evansville- 
Vanderberg  County  183  persons  were  to 
receive  emplojmient  in  the  schools  dur- 
ing the  school  year  and  62  through  the 
summer.  Of  these,  138  and  21,  respec- 
tively, were  to  irjork  In  parochial 
schools."  I 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN. '  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Did  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  we  were 
using  poverty  funds  i  to  employ  people  to 
work  in  parochial  sOhools?  Or  does  the 
gentleman  mean  UxfJb  a  school  building 
normaUy  used  for  parochial  school 
classes  has  been  used  for  a  poverty  pro- 
gram, the  employees  of  which  were  paid 
by  poverty  funds? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  In  the  Evansville 
Sunday  Courier  anc^  Press  of  March  14. 
1965,  in  an  article  etttltled  "How  We  Can 
Help  Up  Economic  jXiadder,"  the  infor- 
mation contained  tihere  said  that  183 
persons  were  to  recjaive  employment  in 
the  schools  during  the  school  year  and 
62  persons  through  the  summer.  Of 
these  138,  21  were  tp  work  In  parochial 
schools  and  the  personnel  were  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, according  to  that  article. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  i  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 1 1 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  as- 
serted this  statistic  or  rather  has  quoted 
this  article,  I  assume,  in  support  of  some 
point  that  he  is  ai^parently  urging.  I 
understood  that  point  to  be  that  we  were 
using  poverty  funds  to  employ  people  to 
work  In  parochial  aohools. 

I  am  asking  the  gentleman  point 
blank.  Is  he  makln$  the  assertion  now 
that  poverty  funds  have  been  used  to 
employ  people  for  parochial  school  pro- 
grams? Or  is  he  not  in  fact  talking  about 
the  poverty  programs  that  for  want  of 
a  better  place  to  hpld  them  have  been 


*  Judicial  Review.  8. 0097,  p.  4. 
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held  in  a  building  otherwise  and  at  other 
times  used  as  a  parochial  school? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  In  the  article  from 
which  I  quoted,  this  was  a  matter  of  peo- 
ple employed  in  the  schools  during  the 
school  year  and  through  the  summer. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Perhaps  I 
have  not  made  my  question  clear. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  from  read- 
ing that  article  that  we  are  using  pov- 
erty funds  to  employ  people  to  work  in 
parochial  schools  as  part  of  that  school's 
program? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  It  is  my  impression 
that  that  is  the  case.  I  will  be  glad  to 
to  get  the  article  in  its  entirety  and  in- 
B/v±St  in  the  Record  so  that  the  gentle- 
man may  read  it  and  then  judge  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  ChaUman.  will 
the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemsm. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  also  concerned  about  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  and  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  recall  some  months  ago 
this  year  going  down  to  Mississippi  and, 
in  Jackson,  visiting  a  schoolhouse  late  at 
night,  which  was  a  parochial  school,  in 
which  building  there  were  being  offered 
adult  basic  education  courses,  Uteracy 
courses,  under  a  program  financed  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This 
was  not  during  school  hours  .and  this  was 
not  certainly  a  part  of  the  parochial 
school  program. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
would  object  to  the  use  of  a  church 
related  school  building  in  such  circum- 
stances for  such  a  program? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  that  we  had  a 
similar  colloquy  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  also,  I  think, 
during  the  last  debate  on  the  poverty 
program. 

If  I  believed  that  these  grants  to  which 
Mr.  Shriver  referred  in  sasring  that  3  or 
4  yefu-s  ago  it  was  practically  impossible 
for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  direct 
grants  to  a  religious  group,  and  today  we 
have  given  hundreds  of  grants  without 
violating  the  principle  of  the  separation 
of  the  church  and  State,  and  if  I  believed 
that  this  was  simply  the  use  of  church 
buildings  for  Government  programs,  this 
would  indeed  modify  my  position. 

As  to  the  instance  in  Indiana,  I  shall 
look  not  only  into  the  article  but  beyond 
the  article,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  unjust  inferences  or  accusations 
here.  Certainly  there  are  many  people 
who  believe  in  the  rightness  of  this  pro- 
gram. But,  as  I  understand  it — and  I 
shall  develop  it  further  and  give  other 
examples — there  are  church  groups  that 
are  connected  with  the  poverty  program 
which  are  either  receiving  direct  grants 
or  grants  through  an  organization 
formed  by  the  church  as  a  separate  cor- 
poration, a  buffer  corporation,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  has  the  same  relationship 
to  the  church  as  General  Motors  would 
have  to  the  stockholders  of  General 
Motors  or  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
General  Motors. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man then  say  by  analogy  that  he  would 
be  opposed  to  what  I  imderstand  are  ex- 


isting programs  under  the  Housing  Act 
which  enable  church  organizations  to 
imdertake  sponsorship  of  housing  for  the 
elderly?  Is  the  gentleman  saying  he  op- 
poses this  kind  of  program?  I  know  we 
have  many  of  these  in  my  own  State, 
some  in  my  own  district,  operated  by 
Protestant  church  groups.  These  are 
church  groups  that  are  just  as  jealous  of 
our  constitutional  heritage  and  the  s^>a- 
ration  of  church  and  state  as  is  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  as  am  I. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
is  discussing  very  complicated  and  com- 
plex matters.  I  know  the  gentleman 
WEuits  to  be  fair.  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
him.  Perhaps  he  is  not  ready  to  make 
a  statement,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  illuminate  for  the  benefit  of 
Members  of  the  Committee  the  kinds  of 
distinctions  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  certainly  shall.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  question.  I 
shall  put  into  the  Record  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  which  to  my  mind  consti- 
tute one  of  two  things  happening:  the 
church  acting  as  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Government  supporting 
what  would  normally  be  a  benevolent 
program  of  the  church,  though  indirectly. 
This  has  gone  to  some  extent  in  some 
places. 

For  example,  in  the  New  York  poverty 
program  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  John 
Lindsay,  in  complaining  about  the  state 
of  the  ix)verty  program  when  he  took 
over,  referred  to  more  than  $10  million 
in  funds  which  were  returned  to  the 
OEO,  and  stated  that  the  reasons  for 
these  returns  was  that  some  of  the 
money  as  to  the  OEO  had  been  marked 
for  church  bulliflngs. 

Sargent  Shriver  did  withdraw  this 
money  or  demand  the  rebate  of  the 
money  saying  he  was  afraid  that  Con- 
gress would  raise  the  religious  issue 
should  this  program  be  funded.  This 
points  out  the  danger  of  churches  be- 
coming, as  it  were,  partners  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  tax  fimds  Involved,  and 
acting  Indirectly  as  agencies  of  the  State, 
or  the  impropriety  of  tax  funds,  how- 
ever Indirectly  or  circuitously.  support- 
ing what  would  normally  be  the  program 
of  the  church. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  genUe- 
man  happens  to  be  referring  to  a  pro- 
gram with  which  we  on  the  committee 
are  very  familiar.  As  you  well  know,  the 
schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  sis  in 
other  large  cities,  are  terribly  over- 
crowded. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
no  facilities  available  to  operate  Project 
Headstart  for  the  number  of  chil(h'en 
that  should  be  covered  by  the  program. 
We  have  a  program  in  New  York,  in  Har- 
lem, Bedford  Stuyvesant,  to  name  two  of 
the  areas,  where  health  requirements 
are  met  by  putting  flush  toilets  in  to 
accommodate  small  children  that  are  In 
a  room  that  does,  in  fact,  belong  to  a 
church  but  Is  leased  from  the  church  to 
the  New  York  poverty  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  Project  Headstart. 
Does  the  gentleman  object  to  that  as  In 
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some  way  Infringing  upon  the  very 
sacred  separation  of  church  and  state? 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Biy  amendment  Is 
to  do  one  thing,  to  bar  grants  to  churches 
and  other  religious  organizations.  Fmn 
what  the  two  gentlemen  have  said.  I 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
basis  for  their  support  of  my  amend- 
ment, for  this  amendment  deals  with 
grants  to  en*  contracts  with  churches  and 
other  religious  organlza^ons. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
say  I  support  clearly  his  pn^bltion 
against  a  grant  to  a  church.  In  the  sense 
he  has  been  using  the  word  "grant"  here 
today,  but  I  must  caution  him  that  the 
situation  I  have  just  mentioned  consti- 
tutes a  c<mtract  between  the  poverty 
agency  of  New  York  and  scHne  group 
leasing  a  part  of  a  church  buUdlng  from 
the  church  when  it  Is  not  being  used  for 
religious  purposes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  If  this  were  the  ex- 
tent of  these  arrangements,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  would  greatly  modify 
my  position  and  probably  would  not  be 
offering  my  amendment.  I  would  urge 
the  gentleman  and  other  Members  of 
this  Committee  to  take  the  time  at  least 
to  scan  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  be- 
cause I  have  complied  this  over  a  period 
of  time  with  some  care  from  various 
records,  and  I  would  urge  them  to  look  at 
the  various  cases,  and  consider  the  tes- 
timony by  Sargent  Shrlver  himself  con- 
cerning grants  to  various  churches. 

I  would  also  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  that  in  various  recert  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  this  has  been  made 
crystal  clear,  that  the  State  must  do 
nothing  to  benefit  not  only  one  church, 
but  axiy  or  all  churches.  In  a  series  of 
recent  decisions,  the  court  has,  as  it  were, 
tightened  up  the  interpretations  of  the 
first  amendment. 

I  believe  the  committee  wfll  do  well  to 
consider  these  recent  court  decisions, 
which  make  very  clear  that  if  and  when 
there  has  been  tax  support  for  any 
church  institution,  there  Is  grave  doubt 
as  to  its  constitutionality. 

I  will  reafOrm  that  it  Is  best  for  state 
and  best  for  church  for  each  to  serve, 
and  each  to  greatly  serve,  in  its  own 
place,  fully  but  sepiirately,  that  both 
might  remain  fully  free. 

KZHIBIT  NO.   3 

The  staff  of  Nazareth  College,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  a  sectarian  Institution,  was  able 
to  expand  its  staff  with  Federal  antipov- 
erty  funds.  A  grant  of  $4,140  provided 
salaries  for  student  Jobs  ranging  from 
clerk  to  typist  to  dormitory  and  library 
assistant." 

kzhuht  no.  4 

Jn  Pittsburgh,  vacation  programs  of 
parish  schools  were  to  be  financed  with 
antipoverty  funds.  About  1,000  pre- 
school children  were  to  be  recrtiited  and 
receive  training,  half  to  parochial  schools 
and  half  to  public  schools.  The  pro- 
gram was  to  cost  $200.000.'* 
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PHIBIT  NO.  • 

In  Baton  Rouge,  Ia.,  the  antipoverty 
program  is  to  the  hands  of  one  specific 
denomination  as  is  also  the  case  to  Lake 
Charles." 
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Test  Church-state  Boundary,"  as  fol- 
lows: 
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XZHIBIT  NO.    a 

One  church  has  prepared  an  exhaus- 
tive study  entitled  "The  War  on  Poverty." 
This  handbook  turns  out  to  be  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  ways  church  agencies 
can  participate  in  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. Many  of  the  programs  woiild 
seem  to  benefit  the  church  agency  as 
much  as,  or  more  thtm  the  poverty 
stricken." 

ECBIBir  NO.   T 

Antipoverty  programs  are  betog  used 
to  divert  Federal  funds  to  the  support  of 
parochial  schools. 

WUllam  Steif  of  Scrlpps  Howard  re- 
ports that  to  Pittsburgh,  $207,000  to  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  allocated  to  five 
parochial  schools;  to  Detroit,  $191,572  to 
seven  parochial  schools;  and  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  $29,810  will  be  paid  to  one 
such  school.  The  constitutional  ban  Is 
supposedly  avoided  with  the  argument 
that  the  money  does  not  go  to  the  school 
but  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
to  it." 

nmiBiT  NO.  8 

In  Chicago,  where  the  c(Mnpetitlon  for 
the  economic  opportunity  dollar  has  been 
prolonged  and  bitter,  some  of  the  Head- 
start  projects  were  the  Woodlawn  Com- 
munity Mtolster's  Association — Presby- 
terian. Lutheran,  Baptist — Temple  Miz- 
pah,  the  YMCA,  the  Chicago  affiliate  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, and  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese. The  total  budget  for  Chicago  is 
$3,711,910."  The  fiow  of  Federal  funds 
toto  sectarian  agencies  to  such  programs 
Is  imprecedented,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
would  seem  to  constitute  a  fimdamental- 
ly  new  church-state  posture. 

KZHIBir  NO.   9 

Accordtog  to  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, millions  of  dollars  have  been 
granted  to  Catholic  and  Protestant 
church  groups  throughout  the  United 
States  for  antipoverty  projects.  Shrlver 
annoimced  that  these  grants  are  being 
allocated  because  these  churches  are 
participating  vigorously  to  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty.  The  largest  single 
grant  was  $7,500,000  which  was  allo- 
cated to  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Natchez-Jackson,  Miss.,  for  a  program 
totended  to  benefit  100,000  people." 

«TWTMT  NO.    10 

William  C.  Selover.  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  MoDiUxt,  reports 
to  an  article,  entitled  "Federal  Funds 


»  Democrat  and  OhronMa.  Roehwtar.  H.T,: 
ICaroh  4. 106S. 

>»"NMd7  to  a««  BMdrtut  In  Sobool." 
PUUburgh  Pott-aoMotU.  Itercdti  SO,  1M0. 


"  Baton  Rouge  State  Timea.  Ifareb  8,  1068. 
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>*"A  Pattern?  Parochial  Sohods  Aided 
Under  Poverty  Program."  WoMhington  DailM 
Vow:  December  81. 1064. 

""Dally  Seta  Pre-School  Openings,"  Chi- 
cago Sun  Timea,  March  2,  1965. 

»  "Shrlver  Oltoa  Chiirchee'  Role  In  War  cm 
Poverty,"  Religiou*  News  Service,  September 
28, 1868,  p.  4. 


U.S.  Tazea  made  available  to  private, 
church-related  groups  some  6^  bUIlcm  gov- 
ernment dollars  this  year  to  operate  varloua 
paxts  of  more  than  CO  federal  programs. 
These  are  mainly  In  the  areas  of  education, 
health,  housing,  and  antipoverty.  .  .  .  Hun- 
dreds of  programs  In  the  "war  on  Poverty" 
are  being  administered  by  church  groups. 
The  constitutionality  of  these  programs  is  In 
for  "some  question,"  admits  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  learned 
that  In  Chicago  public  funds  are  being  used 
by  local  anti-poverty  groups  to  prevent  fore- 
closure by  mortgage  Companies  on  ftnanciaUy 
defunct  ohurch  properties." 

KZRIBrr  NO.   11 

It  was  reported  on  April  1,  1966,  that 
the  UJS.  Government,  after  armounclng 
Its  entry  toto  a  Kansas  City  lawsuit  chal- 
lengtog  the  constitutionality  of  spendtog 
public  funds  for  antipoverty  programs 
which  are  run  by  religious  groups  now 
has  quietly  shifted  the  entire  Headstart 
program  there  to  public  auspices. 

This  move  renders  the  Issues  moot,  and 
the  suit  has  been  voluntarily  dismissed  by 
the  plaintiffs. 

The  suit.  AUendoerfer,  et.  al.  v.  Human  Re- 
sources Corp.,  et.  al..  had  been  filed  In  June 
last  year  by  18  taxpayers.  It  challenged  the 
Project  Head  Start  Program  In  Kansas  City, 
which  was  conducted  in  three  parochial 
schools  as  well  as  In  six  public  schools  and 
was  financed  by  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
.  .  .  Shortly  after  the  case  was  filed  the 
VS.A.  moved  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae. 
Request  to  enter  the  suit  was  made  by  attor- 
neys fOT  the  OBO  In  Washington,  D.O. 

When  the  Head  Start  program  was  shifted 
to  public  auspices.  Attorney  Walter  A.  Ray- 
mond of  Kansas  City,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs,  dismissed  the  action." 

If  there  were  no  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution why  was  the  program  "quietly" 
transferred  to  public  schools?  If  public 
schools  were  available,  why  were  they 
not  used  initially?  Was  the  OEO  unsure 
of  the  legality  of  its  grants? 

KZHIBIT  NO.    12 

In  the  article  dealing  with  Project 
Headstart,  the  New  York  Times  has 
written  the  following: 

But  whUe  these  technical  pitfalls  can  be 
avoided,  a  much  more  serious  Issue  beclouds 
an  essentially  sound  venture.  As  New  York's 
program — the  largest  In  the  Nation — clearly 
Indicates,  the  principle  of  separation  of 
Church  and  State  has  been  Ignored.  The  list 
of  direct  Federal  grants  Includes,  among  the 
69  separate  recipient  agenciaa.  a  large  vari- 
ety of  church-related  organizations.  n>r  ex- 
ample, the  Education  department  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
together  will  get  over  8440,000,  an  amoimt 
exceeded  only  by  the  $2.6  mllUon  going  to 
the  dty's  Board  of  Edtication.  The  New 
York  City  Society  ot  the  Methodist  Church 
Is  listed  with  876,842,  and  many  other 
churches  wUl  receive  Federal  grants. 

The  special  conditions  set  down  for  Proj- 
ect Head  Start  require  that  "there  shall  be 
no  religious  Instruction,  proselytizatlon  or 
worship  In  connaotlon  with  any  program 
supported  in  whole  or  In  part  by  this  grant. 

"Christian  Science  Mlomtor.  Aprtl  27, 1966. 
pp.  1.  16. 

» Church  and  State.  VoL  10,  No.  8,  Itey 
1966,  p.  14.  ' 


But  it  is  surely  naive]  $nd  unrealistie  to  ex- 
pect that  the  sectariah  religious  orientation, 
of  which  religious  schools  are  justly  proud, 
can  be  purged  from  their  Head  Start  opera- 
tion. In  fact,  the  giildellnes  admit  the  im- 
possibUity  of  proper  ifaparatlon  by  requiring 
that  faculties  "shall,  to  the  maximum  feasi- 
ble extent,  be  devoid  of  sectarian  or  religious 
symbols,  decoration,  or  other  sectarian  Iden- 
tification." Who  is  to  Judge  the  "extent"  to 
which  sectarian  symbols  are  compatible  with 
Federal  support?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  h6fr  can  you  render  a 
church  religiously  sterile?  Its  architec- 
ture, its  name,  its  fumlshtogs  reflect  its 
nature.  When  the  participants  to  these 
Federal  projects  attend  these  agency 
churches,  how  are  they  to  decide  whether 
theirs  is  a  governmental  project  admto- 
Istered  by  the  church  or  a  church  proj- 
ect paid  for  by  the  Government?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  their  curosity  will  be 
satisfied  by  telling  them  that  neither  the 
former  nor  the  latter  is  the  case?  The 
statement  of  Justice  Douglas  that  "an 
institution  is  streng^xened  to  proselytiz- 
ing when  it  is  strengthened  to  any  de- 
partment by  contributions  from  other 
than  its  own  members""  is  most  ger- 
mane here.  Federal  programs  shrouded 
in  the  garb  of  the  dhurch  will  be  toter- 
preted  by  the  masses  as  church  programs 
per  se  and,  as  a  result,  the  government 
Is  a  partner  to  estaWlshment  which  the 
first  amendment  spaoiflcally  forbids. 
auuBi'ij  fcro.  13 

The  Washtogton  Post.  In  an  editorial 
titled  "Shaky  Start"  declared: 

The  church-state  problem  is  not  obviated 
by  the  stipulation  in  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams that  projects  using  church  facllltlea 
must  be  open  to  persocs  of  all  faiths,  that 
reUglous  instruction  may  not  be  given,  and 
that  religious  symbols  must  be  covered  up. 
Churchea  are  commo41y  open  to  persons  of 
all  faiths,  that  is  .  . ,.  how  they  proselyte. 
And  no  amount  of  covering  up  religious  sym- 
bols can  avoid  making  the  religious  institu- 
tion itself  seem  the  source  of  benefactions 
financed  out  of  publlo  funds.  For  all  the 
good  mtentlons  and  good  will  entailed,  we 
believe  there  is  more  danger  tfian  welfare  in 
this  partnership  t>ettpam  church  and  state." 

EXHIBIT    NO.    14 

Mayor  Ltodsay.  of  New  York,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  he  had  inherited 
"one  of  the  worst"  antipoverty  appara- 
tuses to  the  country  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverment  had  defaulted  on  anti- 
poverty  money  pronUaed  to  the  city.  The 
mayor  made  his  charges  to  explaining 
why  the  city  had  to  return  $10.3  million 
to  the  Government.  The  "default"  of 
which  he  spoke  concerned  money  that 
the  OEO  had  promised  to  give  to  rebuild 
buildings  for  suitable  use  as  centers  for 
the  Headstart  progmms.  As  indicated 
to  the  earlier  colloquy,  Mr.  Ltodsay  said 
that  one  factor  to  the  Government's 
failiue  to  provide  funds  was  that  some 
of  the  money  asked  of  the  OEO  had  been 
earmarked  for  church  buildings.  He  said 
that  Sargent  Shriver  "had  called  to  tell 
him  his  agency  was  'afraid'  of  Congress 
because  of  the  religious  issue  and  could 
not  fund  the  program  as  submitted."** 
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NO.   IB 

Mr.  Chahman,  to  illustration  of  the 
extent  of  such  activities,  I  include  here- 
with the  OEO  record  of  some  of  the 
grants  made  directly  to  religious  and 
sectarian  bodies.  And  these  are  only 
those  that  use  their  official  church  title. 
Who  knows  how  many  more  there  may 
be  using  titles  that  do  not  convey  sec- 
tarian affiliation?  " 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  ex- 
hibit contains  only  the  Protestant  and 
Jewish  churches  and  church-related  to- 
stltutlons.  Unless  otherwise  todlcated, 
the  programs  are  CAP-Conduct  and  Ad- 
ministration, an  overall  term  used  by 
OEO. 

Status  of  OSO  programs  as  of  June  30,  1966 


$38,960 
64,418 

16,318 

38.701 


Status  of  OBO  programs  as  of  June  30. 
1986 — Continued 


Bullock  County:  Union  Springs, 
First  Baptist  Chiirch,  Headstart, 
Bximmer  1965,  240  chUdren,  May 

14,  1966 . 

First  Baptist  Church,  Headstart, 
summer  1966,  378  chUdren,  17 
classes.  May  31,  1966 

Jefferson  County:  Birmingham, 
First  ITnitarlan  Church,  Head- 
start,  summer  1966,  87  chUdren, 
June  10, 1966 

Perry    Coxmty:     Marion,    Berean 
BaptUt  Church,  Headstart,  sum- 
mer 1966.  120  children.  May  31 
1966,  8  classes .._..' 

AXIZONA 

Aplaona  CoimcU  of  Churches:  Mi- 
grant and  Indian  Ministry, 
health  and  education  projects 
for  migrant  chUdren,  Counties 
of  Maricopa,  Navajo,  Pima,  Plnel, 
Yuma,  CAP,  migrant  worker 
grant  section  311.  June  3, 1966.. 

Arizona  Council  of  Churches;  mi- 
grant opportunity  programs: 

Training  

Improvement     program     an^t 
counseling 

CAP-demonstratlon  grant.  Coun- 
ties of  Maricopa,  Pima,  Plnel 
Yuma,  June  22,  1966 

AXKANSAS 

Clark  County:  Arkadelphla,  Oua- 
chita Baptist  College,  Project 
Upward  Bound.  Apr.  7,  1966 

CONNXCnCTR 

Middlesex  County:  Mlddletown, 
Wesleyan  University,  Project  Up^ 
ward  Bound.  Apr.  7,  1966 

rLORDA 

Pinellas  County:  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  Presbyterian  College,  Proj- 
ect Upward  Bound,  Apr.  16, 1966. 

GEORGIA 

Bibb  County:  Macon,  Mercer  Uni- 
versity (Baptist),  Project  Up- 
ward Bound,  Apr.  16,  1966 

DeEUdb  County:  Atlanta,  Xmory 
University  (Methodist).  Project 
Upward  Bound,  Apr.  7,  1966 

Free  for  AU  Missionary  Baptist 
Church,  Headstart,  summer, 
1966,  226  children.  May  16,  1966. 

nxiNoa 
Cook  CoTuty:  Chicago,  Lutheran 

Camp  for  Retarded 

American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  Districts  1  through 
13.  Vista  Volimteers,  urban.  6  r*- 
queated,  6  In  service 

^  No  figure  given. 


632, 316 

246,816 
77,390 

(*) 

61.896 

102,880 

169,661 

110.  282 
76.681 
26.486 

14.780 
30.100 


INDIANA 

Richmond  Cotmty:  Wayne,  Earl- 
ham  CoUege  (Friends),  Apr.  16, 

1066 ' : 

IOWA 

Decattir  County:  Lamonl,  Orace- 
land  College  (Latter  Day 
Saints) ,  Project  Upward  Bound, 
Apr.  8.  1966 

Winneshiek  Oounty:  Deooiah.  Lu- 
ther CoUege  (Lutheran).  Proj- 
ect Upward  Bound,  AprU  7, 1966. 

KANSAS 

Montgomery  County:  Independ- 
ence, First  Methodist  Church  of 
Independence,  Headstart,  60 
children,  4  classes,  Jime  7, 1966. 

LOUISIANA 

Oaddo  Parish:  St.  Paul  OJIB. 
Church,  Headstart,  30  children. 
May  24.  1965 

Shreveport:  The  WUllams  Memo- 
rial C  J4.E.  Temple,  Headstart,  64 
children,  June  15.  1965 

Oaddo  Parish:  Shreveport,  Holly- 
wood Heights  Presbyterian  Day 
Care  Center,  Headstart,  49  chU- 
dren. Jtme  16,  1965 

St.  Joseph  Baptist  Church:  Head- 
start,  61  ChUdren.  June  9.  1068. 

MABTLANS 

Baltimore:  First  Baptist  Church, 
child  care  program,  CAP-demon- 
stratton,  Orant,  Aug.  30.  1966.. 

Baltimore:  Douglas  MemortM 
Community  Church.  Headstart. 
60  ChUdren.  May  24,  1965 .' 

St.  James  Episcopal  Church' 
Headstart,  76  chUdren.  June  1 
1966   ____ 

Knox  Presbyterian  Church  ~o^- 
mtinlty  Center:  Headstart,  00 
children.  June  10,  1966 

mcRICAN 

Wayne  Coimty:  Detroit.  Protes- 
tant Community  Services,  pre- 
paratory school,  voter  education, 
and  community  development, 
Vista  volunteers,  11  requested. 
11  active _. 

lONNXBOTA 

Ramsey  Coimty:  St.  Paul.  Jewish 
Vocational  Service,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps, '220  partlcl- 
plants.  Feb.  16,  1966 

MISSISSIPPI 

Winston  County:  LouisvlUe,  Wes- 
ley Methodist  Church.  Head- 
start,  full  year  program.  Mar.  8. 
1066   

Wesley  Methodist  Church:  Head- 
start,  127  children,  May  16, 1966. 

lOBaOUBI 

St.  Louis:  United  Church  of  Christ 
Neighborhood  Houses,  supple- 
ment existing  staff  of  three  set- 
tlement housee,  VISTA  Volun- 
teer—Urban— 6  requeeted.  6  in 
service 


887.788 

78,111 
127,332 

16,669 

6.038 
0,701 

6.676 
0,848 

83,000 

7.488 

11,706 

14.408 


36,860 


ail.  885 


166.408 
21,268 


18.780 


1066 


OEO,  "Status  of  Programs  as  <rf  June  80. 


NXW  ICKXICO 

New  Mexico  Council  of  Churchea 
(statewide) ,  CAP— Migrant 
Workers  Grant,  sec.  811,  June  28 
1066 1.880.818 

NBW   TOKK 

Erie  County: 
WUliamsvUle,    Methodist  Home 
for  Children,  Headstart.  30  chil- 
dren, May  15,  1965 5  280 

Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  de- 
velop model  medical  service  pro- 
gram, CAP-demonstratlon  grant, 
Dec.  21. 1066 081.  uX 
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Ststua  of  OKO  prognttu  m  of  June  M. 
IMff— Contlnuad 

KOITH  CAIOUMA 

Kortb  Carolina  CounoU  of  Cburcb- 
08^  Haalth,  education,  and  boiw- 
Ipg  programi!  for  mlgranta 
(«t»tewld«) .  CAP-mlgrant  work- 
ers grant,  mc.  311,  Mar.  10, 1085. 

Day  care  program,  migrant  tam- 
llles.  same  grant,  AprU  13,  1060. 

Oullford  County:  Oreenat»ro. 
Orace  Lutheran  Day  School, 
Headstart,  30  children,  June  10. 
i»as 


OHIO 

Council  of  Churchea  of  Christ  in 
Oreater  Clerelaad.  Nelgtibor- 
hood  Touth  Corps,  iifl  partici- 
pants, Jvaat  30,  1086 

Hancock  County  Co\incU  of 
Churches  day  care  program,  mi- 
grant children 

owEooir 
BCultnomah     County:     Portland, 
Stone  Churrti,  Inc.,  DBA.  Chris- 
tian   preschools.    Headstart,    48 
children,  June  10. 1086 

PUtMSTLTAMU 

Bucks  County:  Friends  Seirlcs  As- 
sociation for  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley, Inc..  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps.  40  participants.  June  11, 
1065   

VMends  Social  Ordar  Commit- 
tee Work  Corps,  counseling  In 
self-help,  housing,  health,  em- 
ployment, and  municipal  aeir- 
ice,  VISTA  ▼olunteers,  urban.  4 
requested.  4  In  servioe 

■OVIH    CABOLDrA 

Aiken  Caantf:  Second  Bn/pOtt 
Church,  Mount  Canaan  Baptist 
Association.  Headstart,  100  dill- 
dren,  June  10.  1068 


$270,444 
100,864 

4.445 

81,180 
16,  n4 

ia.166 


98.380 


IS.  400 


ie.ao7 


Anderson  County:  Oak  Ridge. 
Council  of  Church  Women, 
Headstart.  106  children.  May  10. 
1»«  18.143 

TBAS 

Harris  County:  Houston.  Protes- 
tant charities.  Headstart.  70 
chUdren.  May  13,  1066 H.  088 

vaanRA 

City  of  DanTlUe:  The  Society  o* 
Christ  Our  King,  Inc..  Headstart, 
84  children,  June  16,  1066 6, 803 

Arlington  County,  Macedonia 
Baptist  Church,  recreation  and 
remedial  education,  CAP-dem- 
onstratlon  grant,  July  6,  1985 :10. 160 

Chesterfield  Co\inty.  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  Headstart,  306 
children,  June  15,  1965 30, 103 

Chesterfield  County.  Midlothian. 
First  Baptist  Church,  Bead- 
start,  196  ChUdren,  May  81, 1966.         88. 807 

Total    5,813,805 

It  shoiild  be  noted  further  that  the 
above  list  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion many  religious  groupe  which  receive 
tax  money  via  the  designation  of  a  dele- 
gate agency  which  may  receive  Its  Fed- 
eral money  from  a  public  umbrella 
agency. 

Such  circumstance  is  confiimed  by 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constltutloiial  Rights  of  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary,  XJS.  Senate,  on  8.  2097. 
Listen: 

Mr.  RoBSBT  8.  Joms."  Could  I  }ust  add 
to  the  example  of  Harvard  acting  as  a  buffer 
and  then  passing  the  money  on  to  the 
divinity  school,  as  they  had  originally  in- 
tended, is  the  kind  of  c^>eratlon  that  we 
find  In  the  O.E.O..  especially  in  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program. 

Where  the  money  Is  disbursed  to  a  quasi- 
public  agency  broadly  representative  of  the 
community,  a  community  action  agency. 
And  then  this  agency  In  turn  dispenses  the 
money  in  some  cases  to  a  church-related 
institution,  a  church  school,  to  carry  on  a 
remedial  program  or  some  other  program. 

So  that  the  O.S.O.  does  not  give  money 
directly  to  a  church  Institution,  but  uses  a 
buffer  entity,  a  public  or  a  quasl-publlo 
agency  as  the  recipient  of  the  funds.  And  I 
think  some  of  us  feel  that  this  Is  a  kind  of 
subterfuge." 

Dr.  Jamks  LTrrHKs  Adams."  It  has  Just 
recently  come  to  my  attention  .  .  .  that 
local  committees  are  formed  which  determine 
the  disbursement  of  OEO  funds  (in  Mls- 
aisslppl).  The  funds  are  being  dispensed 
only  through  people  who  take  a  moderate 
position  with  regard  to  desegregation,  peo- 
ple who  are  known  to  have — especially 
Negroes — ^who  have  been  known  to  have 
taken  a  stand,  they  are  not  receiving  money. 
Now  the  CTirioiu  thing  is  that  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  man's  interpretation,  the  striking 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  people  who  are 
serving  on  some  of  these  committees  in  Mls- 
slssli^  that  have  been  set  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, these  people  are  clerics,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  Thus  you 
have  a  double  problem.  You  have  the  prob- 
lem that  Mr.  Jones  is  speaking  about,  the 
buffer  organizations,  but  secondly  also,  the 
opinions  spreading  around  In  certain  sec- 
tions of  Mississippi  that  these  buffer  organi- 
sations are  also  being  manned  by  people  who 
are  ecclesiastical  c^clals.* 

Mr.  DoNAU)  M.  Bakss  (general  counsel. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity).  Private 
non-profit  organizations  are  heavily  in- 
volved In  these  programs.  •  •  •  Our  typical 
grantee,  a  conununlty  action  agency,  or  as 
we  sometimes  refer  to  it,  an  "lunbrella 
agency"  is  a  group  of  persons  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  community,  including  the 
representatives  of  the  public  bodies,  the 
Mayor,  the  city  council,  school  board,  and 
similar  organizations,  private  groups,  includ- 
ing business  labor,  churches,  and  the  phil- 
anthropic agencies,  and  lastly,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  area  to  be  served,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  shorten  to,  the  "poar~  them- 
selves. Such  an  agency  •  •  •  may  be  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  corporation  itself.  Such  a 
community  action  agency  will  occasionally 
operate  programs  directly.  OeneraUy,  how- 
ever, they  will  pick  one  or  more,  frequently 
a  great  number  of  that  we  call  delegate 
agencies,  to  nm  specific  programs.  They  en- 
ter into  contract  with  the  delegate  agency 
to  provide  a  specific  service  to  the  poor. 
*  *  ■  Such  a  delegate  agency  may  be  a  school 
board,  a  planned  parenthood  organization, 
the  YMCA,  the  settlement  house,  the  wel- 
fare board,  or  a  church-related  organiza- 
tions." 


"Mr.  Jones  is  Director,  Washington  Office, 
Dept.  of  Social  ResponslblUty,  TTnltarian- 
Unlversallst  Assn.  of  Churches  and  FUlow- 
shlpe  in  North  America. 

"Judicial  Review,  8.  3097,  pp.  173-173. 

"Dr.  Adams  is  Profeesor  of  Christian 
Ethics,  Harvard  Cnlveratty  Divinity  School. 

"Judicial  Review.  8.  2087.  pp.  173-178. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  125-136. 


September  86,  1966 

Please  note,  however,  that  the  general 
counsel  of  the  OEO  himself  has  ques- 
tioned the  constitutionality  of  Federal 
grants  to  churches/  When  asked  If  he 
felt  that  constitutional  propriety  of  these 
grants  was  questionable,  Mr.  Baker  re- 
plied: 

I  would  prefer  to  say.  and  in  fact  I  do 
believe,  that  the  grants  that  we  have  made, 
and  certainly  every  grant  that  I  personally 
have  reviewed,  could  be  defended,  and  that 
a  defense  would  be  successfvU  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  I  would  say.  in  fairness, 
that  there  are  many  others,  these  are  legal 
scholars  far  more  learned  and  of  greater  rep- 
utation than  me  certainly,  who  would  differ 
with  me  on  any  one  of  these  grants.  And 
therefore,  I  have  to  admit  there  Is  some 
question  in  the  legal  community.** 

During  that  same  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  Mr.  Baker  stated: 

Approximately  6  percent  of  the  component 
programs  are  run  by  a  church  or  a  church- 
related  Institution.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  in 
the  Head  Start  Program  .  ,  .  something  less 
than  10%  of  them  were  Involved,  church 
related  institutions." 

Regarding  possible  violation  of  the 
guidelines  as  laid  down  by  OEO  to  pro- 
hibit any  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment by  sectarian  groups,  Mr.  Baker 

testified: 

Human  nature  being  what  It  is,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  somewhere  In  this 
country  today  somebody  is  doing  something 
we  would  prefer  they  dldnt  do." 

In  a  one-hour  television  special  pre- 
sented by  CBS  on  Sunday,  March  27, 
1966  entitled:  "The  Church  and  Poverty" 
commentator  Stuart  Novlns  reported 
that  10  percent  of  all  poverty  program 
projects  are  now  in  the  hands  of  church 
or  church-related  groups.** 

This  trend  has  been  brought  about, 
first,  because  of  the  theory  that  Federal 
funds  presently  being  given  to  churches, 
and  church-related  agencies  are  used 
separate  and  apart  from  their  sectarian 
budgets  for  secular,  nonsectarlan  activi- 
ties, and  second,  by  the  child-benefit 
theory  which  prtq>o8ed  the  idea  that  the 
money  given  to  churches  and  church- 
related  institutions  is  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child  rather  than  the  support  of  the 
Institution.  I  maintain  that  these  are 
merely  circuitous  semantics  which  by  no 
means  satisfy  the  prohibitions  set  forth 
in  the  first  amendment. 

The  Suprrane  Court  has  ruled  Judi- 
cially that  the  first  amendment  prohibits 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
State  government  from  assisting  institu- 
tions which  blend  religious  and  secular 
instruction.  This  being  true,  the  OEO 
has  based  the  constitutionality  of  its 
grants  to  sectarian  groups  upon  the 
theory  that  Congress  can  separate  what 
it  calls  the  nonreUgious,  IrreUglous,  or 
unrellglous  activities  of  a  religious  in- 
stitution from  its  religious  activities  and 
finance  the  former  but  not  the  latter. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  cannot  be  done.    The  oonstitu- 

»  /Wd..  p.  188. 
"/bid,  p.  141. 
'nUL.  p.  144. 
"/bid.,  p.  847. 


September  26, 

tlonality  rests  solely 
grant  is  made  to  a  chl 
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>n  whether  the 
h  or  a  church- 
related  body,  period.  J , 

Justice  Douglas,  in  ihe  case  of  Ablng- 
ton  School  District  (Msalnst  Schempp, 
stated: 

The  establishment  clause  is  not  limited  to 
precluding  the  state  Itself  from  conducting 
religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids  the  state 
to  unploy  its  facilities  or  funds  in  a  way  that 
gives  any  church,  or  a}!  churches,  greater 
strength  in  our  society  than  It  wo\iId  have 
by  relying  on  its  membet*  alone." 

The  child-benefit  thieory  was  exploded 
just  last  month  in  a  ruling  by  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  In  voiding  a 
law  requiring  public  schools  to  laid  text- 
books to  nonpublic  scjhool  pupils.  The 
Court  ruled  that  financial  help  to  a  pupil 
is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  financial  help  to 
the  school.  The  Chrlstjlan  Science  Moni- 
tor, in  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Right  De- 
cision," which  follows,  approved  the 
Court's  decision:  [ 

The  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  has 
placed  a  bold  and  strong  finger  In  one  of  the 
worst  leEiks  threatening  Hxe  dike  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  In  America.  Its 
voiding  of  a  law  requiring  public  schools  to 
lend  textbo<As  to  non-public  (primarily  pa- 
rochial) school  pupils  is  an  Important  step 
toward  halting — and,  hopefully,  reversing — 
a  trend  which  has  seen  &  greater  and  greater 
willingness  to  disregard  deparatlon  of  church 
and  state  where  public  monies  are  concerned. 

It  is  thought  likely  that  New  York  State 
wlU  appeal  the  decision  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  order  to  get  a  final  and 
definitive  ruling.  We  triist  that  the  nation's 
highest  court  wlU  find  that  the  New  York  law 
Is  an  obvious  violation  <^t  the  First  Amend- 
ment. I 

We  believe  that  the  new  York  State  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  Is  right  and  helpful 
for  a  nxunber  of  reasons :  | 

It  will  foster,  rather  tbfOi.  weaken,  religious 
harmony  by  helping  resolve  the  friction- 
causing  demand  that  pul>llc  funds  go  to  sup- 
port religious  schools. 

It  will  remind  electa  officials  of  their 
duty  to  put  constitutional  obligations  before 
vote-winning  compromises. 

It  will  encourage  stepi  to  eliminate  other 
recent  moves — on  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels — which  have  diverted  public  funds  to 
help  church-related  schools  and  colleges. 

Both  New  York  State  in  this  partlc\Uar  in- 
stance, and  the  federal  government  In  con- 
nection with  many  recent  and  similar  moves 
were  warned  that  their  a(;tlons  were  In  viola- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment.  In  both  Al- 
bany and  Washington,:  however,  political 
pressure  to  provide  public  assistance  to  non- 
public schools  was  so  gre^t  that  the  warnings 
were  unheeded.  The  re«olt,  if  it  Is  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  li>  Washington,  is  an 
embarrassing  setback  for  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller and  the  State  Legislature,  both  of 
whom  supported  the  textbocA  bill. 

One  of  the  most  Important  parts  of  the 
New  York  Court's  declston  was  its  ruling 
that  financial  help  to  a  Avpll  U,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  financial  help  tp  the  school.  This 
ruling,  if  upheld,  prick^  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  arguments  oi  behalf  of  devoting 
public  funds  to  nonpubllo  schools.  It  could 
therefore,  have  extremely  wide  repercussions 
In  many  comers  of  the  country.  While  pain- 
ful, such  repercussions  oould,  nonetheless, 
belp  strengthen  and  restitie  the  traditionally 


and  constitutionally  founded  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state." 

Such  arguments  as  the  child  benefit 
theory  and  the  separate  budget  system 
remind  me  of  a  story  about  President 
Lincoln.  Once  he  is  reported  to  have 
asked.  "If  you  call  a  horse's  tail  a  leg, 
how  many  legs  would  the  horse  have?" 

"Five  legs."  replied  his  friend. 

"No,"  said  Lincoln,  "The  horse  would 
have  only  four  legs.  Calling  a  tail  a  leg 
does  not  make  it  one." 

Too  long,  now,  we  have  sought  to  jus- 
tify assistance  to  sectarian  bodies  by  the 
device  of  calling  it  something  else.  We 
have  called  it  "justice  to  Uttle  children," 
"health  and  welfare,"  "poverty  relief," 
"national  defense"  and  "overcoming  il- 
literacy." 

What  Is  actually  being  given,  however, 
Is  Federal  aid  for  the  support  of  religious 
establishment  which  is  expressly  forbid- 
den by  the  first  amendment. 

In  reaching  the  approximately  50  de- 
cisions handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  more  particularly  in  the  five 
or  six  most  recent  and  significant  cases, 
the  Court  has  agreed  to  this  conclusion: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  pass  laws  nor  levy  taxes 
which  support  religious  activities  either 
directly  or  Indirectly. 

In  1852  in  Reynolds  agahist  United 
States,  Francis  Lieber  was  cited  as  an  au- 
thority on  the  lawful  relations  of  church 
and  state.    Lieber  had  said: 

It  belongs  to  American  liberty  to  separate 
entirely  that  institution  which  has  for  its 
object  the  support  and  diffusion  of  religion, 
from  political  government." 

The  Supreme  Court  first  stated  judi- 
cially in  1878  that  the  first  amendment 
was  Intended  to  erect  "a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state."  Con- 
curring, Chief  Justice  Waite  quoted  Jef- 
ferson's Danbury  letter  and  added: 

Coming  as  this  does  from  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  it 
may  be  accepted  as  almost  an  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  scc^m  and  effect  of  the 
amendment." 

Justice  Rutledge,  speaking  for  the 
Court  in  1947  In  the  Everson  against 
Board  of  Education  case,  said : 

The  reasons  underlying  the  amendments 
policy  have  not  vanished  with  time  or  di- 
minished In  force  .  .  .  Pullc  money  de- 
voted to  payment  of  religious  costs, 
educational  or  other,  brings  the  quest 
for  more.  It  brings,  too.  the  struggle  of 
sect  against  sect  for  the  larger  share  or  for 
any.  Here  one  by  numbers  alone  will  bene- 
fit most,  there  another.  That  is  precisely  the 
history  of  societies  which  have  had  an  estab- 
lished religion  and  dissident  groups.  It  is 
the  very  thing  Jefferson  and  Madison  ex- 
perienced and  sought  to  guard  against  .  .  . 
The    dominating    groups    will    achieve    the 
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dominating  benefit;  or  all  will  embroil  the 
state  In  their  dissensions." 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Court  that: 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of 
(he  first  amendment  means  at  least  this: 
Neither  a  state  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another  ...  No  tax 
In  any  amoimt,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied 
to  support  any  religious  activities  or  institu- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be  called  or  wliat- 
ever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or 
practice  reUglon.  Neither  a  State  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can,  openly  or  secretly,  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  any  religious  orga- 
nizations or  groups  and  vice  versa." 

One  year  later  in  the  McCoUum 
against  Board  of  Education  case.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  concurring,  said: 

Separation  means  separation,  not  some- 
thing else.  Jefferson's  metaphor  in  describ- 
ing the  relation  between  church  and  state 
speaks  of  a  "wall  of  separation"  not  a  fine 
line  easily  overstepped." 

In  1962,  Justice  Douglas,  concurring  In 
the  Court's  ruling  in  the  case  of  Engel 
against  Vltale.  quoted  Justice  Rutledge 
whom  he  singled  out  as  the  author  of  a 
"durable  first  amendment  philosophy": 

There  cannot  be  freedom  of  religion,  safe- 
guarded by  the  State,  and  intervention  by 
the  church  or  its  agencies  in  the  state's 
domain  or  dependency  on  its  largesse.  The 
great  condition  of  religious  liberty  Is  that  it 
be  maintained  free  from  sustenance  as  also 
from  other  interference,  by  the  state.  For 
when  it  comes  to  rest  upon  that  secular 
foundation  it  vanishes  with  the  resting  .  .  . 
Public  money  devoted  to  payment  of  reli- 
giouB  costs,  educational  or  other,  brings  the 
quest  for  more.^ 

The  year  1963  brought  the  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Abington  Scho<^ 
District  case.  Justice  Douglas,  concur- 
ring in  the  decision  handed  down  on 
June  17  of  that  year,  declared: 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
institution  is  to  finance  It,  and  this  truth 
is  reflected  In  the  appeals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  in  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  in  its  otbar 
activities  is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  establlslunent  clause.  Budg- 
ets for  one  activity  may  be  technically 
separable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
institution  is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living 
OTganlsm,  which  is  strengthened  in  any  de- 
partment by  contributions  from  other  than 
its  own  members. 

Such  contributions  nxay  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  In  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  Is 
not  the  amount  of  public  funds  expended, . . . 
it  is  the  use  to  which  public  fxinds  are  put 
that  is  controlling.  For  the  first  amendment 
does  not  say  that  some  forms  of  eetablish- 
ment  are  allowed,  it  says  that  "no  law  repre- 
senting an  establishment  of  religion"  shall 
be  made.  What  may  not  be  done  directly 
may  not  be  done  Indirectly  lest  the  establish- 
ment clause  become  a  mockery." 
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Ml*.  Chairman,  the  principle  Is  clear 
and  undisputed  that  formal  interrelation 
of  church  and  state  institutions  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these 
provisions.  Once  established,  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  preserved  intact  against 
Indirect  as  well  as  direct  abridgement. 
To  support  the  doctrine  of  separation  is 
not  to  advocate  irreligion  but  to  main- 
tain institutionally  a  separation  of  func- 
tions the  fusion  of  which  has  invariably 
destroyed  the  usefxilness  of  both  insti- 
tutions according  to  d«noeratic  stand- 
ards. 

Let  this  Congress  know  full  well  lest 
anyone  misunderstand  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  seal  the  wall  between  church  and  state 
once  it  has  been  pierced  in  the  :iame  of 
public  welfare. 

Evidently,  those  proponents  of  admin- 
istration of  Federal  fvmds  by  i-eliglous 
Institutions  either  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  first  amendment  or  to  rewilte  his- 
tory. These  same  proponents  have 
argued  that  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  only  prohibits  aid 
to  a  single  church,  or  one  or  two  estab- 
lished churches,  but  that  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit sdd  to  all  churches. 

The  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  contradict  such  a 
position.  The  opinions  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  nm  conversely  to  any  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  the  first  amendment 
and  history. 

Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  in  handing 
down  his  opinion  in  the  1947  Bverson 
case  said: 

It  (the  flrat  amendment)  was  set  forth  In 
absolute  terms,  and  Its  stren^h  Is  Its  rigid- 
ity. It  was  Intended  not  only  to  keep  the 
State's  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 
religion's  hands  off  the  state  and,  above  all, 
to  keep  bitter  religious  controversy  out  of 
public  life  by  denying  to  every  denomination 
any  advantages  from  getting  contnd  of  pub. 
Uc  poUcy  or  the  public  pum.^ 

Justice  Clark  in  the  Schemtq)  case 


Any  effort  to  ralae  this  again  is  mere  aca- 
demic exercise  .  .  .  n  there  is  anything 
settled  In  constitutional  law  today,  I  believe 
It  Is  the  principle  that  the  first  amendment 
forbids  aid  to  all  religions,  no  lesii  than  It 
forbids  aid  to  a  particular  religion.** 

In  1803.  Chief  Justice  Marsliall  de- 
clared: 

It  Is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  con- 
tested, that  the  Constitution  conlTOls  any 
legislative  act  repugnant  to  It.  or  that  the 
legislature  may  alter  the  Constitution  by  any 
ordinary  act.  Between  these  alternatives 
there  Is  no  middle  ground.  The  Constitu- 
tion Is  either  a  superior  paramo\mt  law.  un- 
changeable by  ordinary  means,  or  it  Is  on  a 
level  with  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and  like 
other  acts.  It  is  alterable  when  the  legisla- 
ture shall  please  to  alter  It.^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  Is  It  possible  that  any- 
one here  today  would  accuse  me  of 
naivete  when  I  say  I  believe  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  a  superior,  paramount  law? 
The  first  amendment  prohibits  any  es- 
tablishment tliat  would  blend  religion 
and  government.  Jefferson  called  the 
first    amendment    the    separation    of 
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church  and  state;  Madison  called  it  sep- 
aration of  religion  and  government.  It 
was  enacted  to  make  absolutely  sure  the 
two  would  never  be  blended.  History 
records  that  when  those  two  are  blended, 
then  religious  freedom  is  lost.  To  vio- 
late the  establishment  clause  is  to  violate 
the  free  exercise  clause.  In  the  words  of 
Francisco  RufBnl: 

Religious  liberty  and  separation  have  be- 
come In  America  two  terms  which,  ideally, 
historically,  and  practically  are  inseparable.*' 

Any  fusion  of  the  separate  and  dis- 
tinct roles  of  church  and  state  will  be  a 
detriment,  both  to  our  civil  rights  and 
our  religious  liberty.  If  this  were  not 
the  case  the  first  amendment  would  be 
an  anacronlsra  and  should  be  repealed. 
Since  the  "mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow- 
ly" we  cannot  see  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  church  and  state  fusion  im- 
mediately. Yet  we  ought  learn  from  the 
textbook  of  history.  It  took  centuries 
for  constantlnlanlsm  to  show  its  faults 
and  more  centuries  to  reverse  them. 

Dean  M.  Kelly,  director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Relit^ous  Liberty,  National 
Council  of  Churches,  had  timely  advice 
for  us  when  he  said  last  year: 

My  contention  is  that  it  suggests  caution 
In  accepting  the  self-appointed  role  of  the 
leader  of  cooperating  religious  groups  as  <ur> 
rogatea  for  government  in  the  saving  of  the 
poor.  What  makes  "politicians"  what  they 
are.  for  better  or  worse — is  acting  as  brokers 
of  dvll  power,  and  when  churches  under- 
take that  activity,  they  become  thereby  the 
same  thing  as  those  they  replace.  Men  and 
Institutions  are  shaped  not  so  much  by  what 
they  are  as  by  what  they  do.  what  they  live 
on  and  by.  what  function  they  perform  In 
life's  transactions.^ 

Any  church  which  performs  govem- 
moital  functions  Is  to  that  extent  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  whatever  it  may  call 
itself,  and  to  that  ext^it  unfits  Itself  to 
be  a  church,  which  has  as  a  church  its 
own  unique  and  indispensable  service  to 
perform  for  society,  as  important  as  that 
of  a  government.  If  the  present  trend 
In  the  war  on  poverty  oxitlnues  the 
church  may  in  this  area  become,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  a  division  of  the 
state  drawing  more  and  more  fimds 
from  the  state,  euid,  in  turn,  injecting  it- 
self increasingly  into  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  producing,  as  it  were,  a  new  kind 
of  clericalism. 

This  is  no  time  for  Congress  to  stick 
the  tongue  of  propriety  in  the  cheek  of 
discretion.  It  is  a  crucial  time  in  which 
we  must  speak  bluntly,  reaffirming  our 
faith  in  the  Constitution.  We  swore  to 
"preserve,  honor,  and  defend"  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  cost 
of  its  inception  and  the  price  of  its  pro- 
tection have  been  far  too  great  to  under- 
mine it  now  by  well-intended,  charitable, 
yet  unconstitutional  programs. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  once 
again  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment 
barring  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
noraic  Opiwrtunlty  from  making  any 
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grant  to  or  contract  with  any  church  or 
reUglous  organization. 

Once  we  have  sacrificed  the  principles 
of  the  first  amendment  for  any  cause  the 
liberties  extended  in  the  Constitution  be- 
come threatened.  In  this  area,  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  says  what  it  means  and, 
in  turn,  means  what  it  says.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  basic  law  of  our  land  is  re- 
flected thereby,  learned  from  the  lessons 
of  history. 

The  "wall  of  separation"  has  served 
well  both  church  and  state.  It  has  pro- 
tected well  the  citadel  of  freedom.  Let 
the  watchmen,  therefore,  now  awake 
who  sleep  upon  that  crumbling  wall.  Let 
the  workmen  turn  to  restore  its  strength 
again.  Let  church  and  state  serve  sepa- 
rately that  each  may  freely  serve,  and 
the  people  of  America  be  guaranteed  the 
fullness  of  their  heritage.  Through  a  re- 
turn to  the  way  of  the  Constitution,  let 
us  here  vouchsafe  for  Americans  of  ev- 
ery persuasion  a  free  church  in  a  free 
state. 

Stanley  Lowell,  writing  of  religious  lib- 
erty, said: 

The  religious  establishment  will  be  no 
more  palatable  in  Its  welfare  garb  than  In 
the  garb  of  Inquisition.  The  reason:  We 
have  known  something  t>etter.  We  have  had 
It  and  enjoyed  It  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  must  be  preserved  for  generations  as  yet 
unborn  as  the  finest  portion  of  our  herit- 
age.* 

lAi.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring whether  or  not  we  can  reach 
an  agreement  on  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quxs]  if  we  can 
reach  agreement  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time  on  each  side,  imtil 
we  have  the  total  sum  of  2  hours  remain- 
ing on  each  side  for  tomorrow's  debate, 
and  then  If  we  could  further  agree  to 
come  in  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  Mr.  Qua  if  we 
can  do  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  chairman  about  the  division 
of  time  right  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  minority  side 
has  a  balance  of  2  hours  and  29  minutes 
remaining  out  of  the  total  of  4  hours, 
and  the  majority  has  a  balance  of  3 
hours  and  17  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he 
will  yield  further,  that  I  have  talked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AtrxsI,  and  he  feels  this  is  acceptable 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  will  yield  back  all  of  the  time  on  this 
side  with  the  exception  of  2  hours  which 
will  be  used  tomorrow. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
time  on  this  side.  29  minutes,  and  retain 

2  hours  for  tomorrow  for  the  minority. 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mi".  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ascertain 
iTom  the  gentleman  who  is  managing  the 
bill  for  the  minorlt)r  side  if  there  are 
any  other  arrangements  about  the 
course,  after  any  part  of  or  all  of  the  2 
hours  remaining  shfjl  have  been  used 
tomorrow?  i 

Mr.  GIBBONS,  itbere  have  been  no 
arrangements  readied  on  that,  sir. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  only  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  after  completion  of 
4  hours'  debate  tomorrow,  we  can  read 
the  bill  and  then  start  on  the  5-minute 
rule  on  Wednesday.  Then  let  the  course 
run,  after  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  simply  waht  to  make  a  legis- 
lative record,  without  which  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object  to  any  such  ar- 
rangement or  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest when  placed,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  say  that  the  reading  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  imder  Ittie  5-minute  rule 
will  or  will  not  go  over  from,  tomorrow 
on  completion  of  all  general  debate  to 
Wednesday,  or  thati  Jt  should  be  con- 
tinued tomorrow. 

I  hope  I  made  myself  clear. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  not  sure  I  im- 
derstand,  but  I  will  jifield  myself  another 
few  minutes. 

My  purpose  in  working  this  out,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  is 
merely  to  save  the  tinie  of  the  House  so 
that  we  can  use  it  fbr  constructive  de- 
bate. I  believe  that  2  hours  tomorrow 
used  on  the  other  side  and  2  hours  on 
our  side  would  be  aufllclent  to  discuss 
under  the  general  debate  provlslcxi  of 
this  rule  the  issues  involved  here. 

Then  we  would  move  to  the  reading, 
under  the  5-minute  imle,  and  go  over,  so 
that  on  Wednesday  iwe  could  start  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule  and  go  right  on 
through  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?       ' 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  jam  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Xowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  say- 
ing, then,  that  the  bill  would  be  read,  but 
we  would  not  embark  upon  the  5-minute 
rule  tomorrow;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Wte  would  not  start 
under  the  S-minutei  rule  for  amend- 
ments tomorrow.  We  would  just  have 
the  bill  read  so  that  we  could  start  under 
tlie  5-minute  rule,  "the  first  paragraph 
would  be  read.  ' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.!  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  XClnois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  tjrust,  hi  the  recent 
agreement,  we  are  looking  a  little  farther 
down  the  road,  to  the  point  that  there 
will  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
Member  on  the  other  side  to  close  up 
debate  either  on  Wednesday  or  on  Thurs- 
day. We  have  had  some  rather  sad  ex- 
periences, shall  I  say,  as  to  closing  de- 
bate in  recent  yearsj    I  trust  the  gen- 


tleman will  not  lend 


\ 


limself  to  closing 


debate  on  this  Important  matter  when 
the  5-minute  rule  comes  up. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Speaking  only  for  my- 
self, because  I  have  not  discussed  this 
with  other  members  of  our  committee,  I 
have  no  intention  of  closing  off  debate  on 
Wednesday,  but  I  should  like  to  see  us 
reach  a  final  vote  on  the  bill  on  Thurs- 
day. I  will  be  willing  to  woi*  here  until 
midnight  or  any  other  time  on  Thursday 
in  order  to  get  this  done. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  that  an  Indication  on  the  gen- 
tleman's part  that  if  business  is  still  be- 
fore us  in  the  way  of  amendments  on 
Thursday  he  would  be  inclined  to  close 
off  debate,  in  order  to  finish  the  bill  on 
Thursday  night? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Only  very  late  on 
Thursday  evening. 

I  wish  to  say,  as  my  chairman  said 
earlier,  I  just  do  not  want  to  be  cruel 
to  the  Members.  I  have  no  desire  to  de- 
lay this,  or  to  ask  for  any  unfair  advan- 
tage or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  want 
plenty  of  time  so  that  we  can  debate 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  do  not  hitend  to  take  time.  I  have 
no  amendments  to  offer.  Neither  does 
the  committee  have  any  amendments  to 
offer.  I  know  of  only  one  amendment 
to  come  from  the  Democratic  side. 
There  may  be  others. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  amendments 
the  other  side  has,  but  I  understand  they 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  I 
would  imagine  we  can  wotk  that  out  as 
we  go  along. 

I  certainly  want  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  I  can. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qdix]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  might  say.  about  our 
amendments,  we  would  propose  to  start 
with  the  substitute,  which  would  come 
up  as  the  first  amendment  on  Wednes- 
day. If  we  are  successful,  then  that 
would  be  the  last  amendment  that  I 
know  of  which  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell],  who  is  not  here, 
would  propose. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  said, 
I  do  not  know  if  there  are  other  Members 
who  have  amendments  that  they  want  to 
offer. 

However.  If  we  are  not  successful  on 
the  substitute,  then  we  would  propose,  as 
we  go  to  each  title,  to  try  to  make 
changes  in  the  title  conforming  with  the 
intent  of  the  substitute. 

Now,  there  are  some  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  that  we  think  are  good 
and  some  that  are  not.  So  what  I 
would  att^npt  to  do  is  change  the  ones 
we  think  are  not  acceptable  and,  of 
course,  do  nothing  to  hamper  the  ones 
we  think  are  good.  I  would  hope  we 
could  finish  by  sometime  Thursday  eve- 
ning, but  I  hope  we  will  not  close  off  de- 
bate as  long  as  there  are  meaningful 
tunendments  before  us. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chahman,  do  I 
imderstand  we  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment now  that  on  both  sides  we  will  yield 
back  time  to  where  we  only  have  2  hours 


of  general  debate  tomorrow?  That  has 
been  done,  as  I  imderstand  it.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  reply  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  state  the  agree- 
ment as  to  yielding  time  Is  between  you 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Then,  of  course,  the 
only  other  question  is  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  come  in  at  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  to  any  agree- 
ment as  to  when  the  House  comes  back 
tomorrow,  that  will  be  settled,  of  course, 
when  the  Committee  rises. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Price) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  the  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (HR.  15111) 
to  provide  for  continued  progress  in  the 
Nation's  war  on  poverty,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  SEPTEMBER  27 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'dock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  during  debate  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  may  have  leave  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE— CONFEKENCB 
REPORT 
Mr.  COOLEY,  under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  submitted  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  H.R.  14929.. 
the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966. 


TJS. 


TROOPS  IN  THE  MEKONG 
DELTA  AREA 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAE:E31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  weeks  there  have  been  reports  that 
the  administration  was  giving  serious 
consideration  to  sending  U.S.  troops  Into- 
the  Mekong  Delta  region  in  South  Viet- 
nam where  no  operational  US.  land 
forces  have  been  before.    An  article  in 
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today's  Washington  Poet  Indicates  that 
such  a  decision  is  imminent. 

Such  an  extension  of  TJS.  military 
activities  in  Vietnam  Into  an  area  where 
there  are  no  North  Vietnamese  troops 
woiiiH  be  most  unfortunate,  especially 
OMnlng  so  soon  after  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's splendid  speech  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. Surdy  Hanoi's  prompt  and  pre- 
dictable rejectlm  of  the  Goldberg  Initia- 
tive should  not  be  accepted  as  the  final 
answer.  A  move  now  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  war  would  make  the  Goldberg 
offer  look  like  a  phony,  which  is  Just 
what  the  C<»mnunlsts  say  It  is.  Such  a 
move  would  largely  destroy  the,  good  ef- 
fects of  the  Goldberg  initiative  upon  the 
member  states  at  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  and  upon  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  Secretary  General,  U  Thant. 

The  reason  given  in  the  Post  story  for 
the  projected  move  of  American  troops 
Into  the  delta  area  is  that  it  is  needed  to 
prevent  a  large  part  of  the  rice  harvest 
from  being  diverted  by  the  Vietcong,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

It  seems  almost  Incredible  that  we 
could  be  thinking  of  sending  American 
troops  into  this  large  and  difficult  area 
for  such  a  reason.  In  the  delta  region 
South  Vietnamese  troops  are  opposing 
the  VieUxHig  in  what  is  essentially  a  civil 
war,  with  both  sides  receiving  aid  from 
outdde.  According  to  the  Post  story, 
"The  ccMnmander  of  the  Vietnemese  4th 
Corps  area,  which  groups  in  Hie  delta 
Provinces,  has  long  opposed  tie  intro- 
duction ot  UjB.  troc^js,"  and,  further: 
"Many  Vietnamese  claim  the  Mekcmg 
Delta,  which  is  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  the  country's  16  million  people. 
Is  the  only  area  not  dominated  by  Amer- 
icans, and  they  want  to  keep  It  that 
way." 

It  is  clear  that  a  large  nimiber  of 
American  troops  would  be  required  to 
protect  the  rice  harvest  and  make  sure 
that  the  rice  gets  into  South  Vietnamese 
hands.  Surely  it  would  be  far  Uss  expen- 
sive, as  well  as  far  more  desirable  politi- 
cally, for  the  United  States  to  supply 
whatever  rice  may  be  diverted  U  Amer- 
ican troops  are  not  sent  In. 

F<dlowlng  is  the  text  of  the  article  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Poi^: 

Dbcibioit  Nsas  om  TTaiNo  ors  iy>  Ouasd 

VXXT  RICB 

(By  John  Maflre) 

A  decision  U  Imminent  In  South  Vietnam 
on  sending  the  first  U.S.  troops  Into  the 
densely  populated  Mekong  Delta  In  time  to 
help  guard  the  rice  harvest  and  to  assure 
that  moat  of  It  reaches  Saigon. 

The  VS.  Mission  there  has  been  holding 
Increasingly  urgent  talks  on  this  touchy  po- 
litical point.  It  was  learned  here.  So  far  US. 
troops  have  been  deployed  only  in  three  of 
the  four  military  corps  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

But  a  decision  is  being  forced  on  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  authorltlas,  AID 
officials  here  say,  because  the  Vietcong  skill 
at  siphoning  off  the  crop  has  forced  a  mas- 
sive importation  of  T7J5.  rice  for  the  third 
■uoceaalve  year  into  a  country  once  known 
u  the  rice  basket  of  Asia. 

AID  officials  say  a  major  problem  Is  the 
Cambodian  rice  dealers,  mostly  Chinese,  who 
traffic  with  the  Vietcong  to  get  rice  to  sell 
abroad.  Officials  say  that  Cambodia  is  ex- 
porting rising  amounts  of  rice  to  countries 
In  Africa— once  a  prime  South  Vietnamese 


market— debits  a  statla  Isrtf  of  produettoD 
in  Cambodia. 

Some  Americans  lay  tliat  a  higher  level 
of  priority  must  be  given  to  the  river  patrol 
activity  If  there  is  to  be  any  effective  check 
on  the  amount  of  rice  flowing  north  to  Cam- 
bodia instead  of  east  to  Saigon. 

The  Introduction  of  U.S.  troops  into  the 
DelU  would  invoke  not  only  strictly  mili- 
tary problems  but  political  and  emotional 
ones  that  the  Mission  has  tried  to  avoid. 

The  commander  of  the  Vietnamese  Fourth 
Corps  area,  which  groups  In  the  Delta  prov- 
inces, has  long  opposed  the  Introduction  of 
n.S.  troops.  Despite  the  buildup  elsewhere, 
the  three  understrength  South  Vietnamese 
divisions  In  the  Delta  are  aided  only  by 
American  advisers  and  given  air  support  by 
XJSJiT.  and  U.S.  Army  aviation  units. 

STATUS  QUO  SOUGHT 

Many  Vietnamese  claim  the  Melcong  Delta, 
which  Is  the  greatest  concentration  of  the 
country's  16  million  people,  is  the  only  area 
not  dtxnlnated  by  Americans,  and  they  want 
to  keep  It  that  way. 

VS.  military  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  convinced  that  South  Vietnam  must  re- 
main In  a  state  of  siege  until  government  or 
American  troops  or  both  can  break  the  physi- 
cal and  economic  grip  which  the  Vietcong 
and  their  predecessors,  the  Vietmlnh.  have 
exerted  on  the  area  since  the  early  19408. 

In  the  past  three  years  Saigon's  control 
area  of  the  Delta  has  shrunk.  There  have 
been  relatively  few  major  military  actions  In 
the  region  compared  to  the  fights  north  of 
Saigon,  In  the  central  highlands  and  near  the 
17th  parallel. 

The  biggest  military  problem  is  that  har- 
vest protection  in  the  vast  Delta  would  swal- 
low the  large  number  of  troops. 

SltAU.  raUIS  nOTXCTZD 

In  previous  years  X7.S.  Army  and  Marine 
Oorpe  units  have  protected  the  harvest  of 
small,  selected  rice  fields  north  of  Saigon. 
This  did  not  require  a  large  troop  deploy- 
ment and  it  also  paid  oB  psychcdoglcally 
among  the  peasants  who  were  protected. 

But  the  Delta  is  a  larger  problem.  Ideally, 
much  of  this  protection  shovild  come  from 
the  NaUonal  Police,  which  now  total  66,000 
and  from  provincial  and  district  militiamen. 
But  Public  Safety  experts  here  say  this  force 
is  nowhere  near  the  level  or  the  competence 
needed  for  such  a  task. 

Apart  from  shepherding  the  iieasants  as 
they  gather  rice,  a  major  job  will  be  to  guar- 
antee that  the  ramshackle  trucks  and  barges 
loaded  with  rice  can  be  protected  on  their 
way  to  the  mills  of  Saigon  or  other  major 
points  In  the  delta. 

Some  AID  experts  here  estimated  that 
South  Vietnam,  which  in  1963  exported  about 
323.000  tons  of  rice  from  its  3-mllllon-ton 
production,  will  probably  have  to  Import  more 
than  600,000  tons  in  1960  to  feed  its  people. 
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TRADE  ACTIVITY  AND  POTENTIAL 
IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAS^ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. In  connection  with  the  opjening  of 
World  Trade  Week  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce John  T.  Connor  made  an  address 
at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Santurce,  PH., 
on  September  18, 1966.  On  this  occasion, 
Secretary  Connor  delivered  a  message 


from  President  Johnson  and  then  added 
his  own  observations  on  trade  activity 
and  potential  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  should 
like  to  bring  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  who,  I  am  sure, 
are  Interested  in  what  we  are  doing 
tradewise  in  Puerto  Rico  and  how  we  are 
seeldng  world  markets  for  our  Industrial 
products. 

I  feel  that  this  production,  which  will 
increase  dramatically  in  the  future.  Is 
Important  to  the  United  States  for  its 
potential  effect  on  the  balanoe-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  It  is  lmix>rtant  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  because  it  provides 
employment  and  adds  to  our  economic 
base. 

At  this  point,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  Secretary  Connor's  ad- 
dress in  fuU: 

AODBXSS  BT  SlCRKTABT  OF  COMKZBCE  JOHN  T. 
CONMOK   AT   THX   OPENING  OF   WOBLD   TBADE 

Week  in  Pukbto  Rico  and  thx  Vmcm  Is- 
lands.   PuxsTO    Rico     Sheraton     Hotel, 
Santusce,  P.R.,  September  18,  1966 
It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here — and 
doubly  so  because  I  have  the  honor  to  bring 
you  a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"To  aU  those  joining  in  the  observance 
of  World  Ttade  Week  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  I  extend  my  beet  personal 
wishes.  Tour  dynamic  spirit  and  well-es- 
tablished worldng  partnership  among  busi- 
ness, labor  and  government  can  launch  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on  a 
new  era  of  export  expansion  which  woiild 
benefit  every  citizen.  The  challenges  are 
great,  but  the  opportunities  are  even,  great- 
er. I  commend  you  to  the  required  effort 
and  am  confident  that  in  years  to  come  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
will  look  back  on  your  achievements  and 
say,  'Those  were  men  who  saw  the  future — 
and  seized  it.'  " — Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

To  see  the  future — and  to  seize  it:  this 
la  Indeed  the  overriding  task  facing  our  na- 
tion today.  The  realized  goals  of  the  past 
cannot  form  the  blueprint  for  building  our 
tomorrows.  They  can  Inspire  vub,  they  can 
chaUenge  us,  but  the;  cannot  be  our  goals. 
We  need  new  vision,  new  foresight,  and  re- 
newed determination,  to  plan  and  work  for 
a  futxire  that  is  even  brighter  than  the ' 
present. 

For  you  to  do  less  here  In  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  to  fail  to  keep  faith  with  the  mag- 
nificent advances  under  the  leadership  of 
liOis  Munoy  Marin.  And  it  would  be  to  fall 
to  keep  faith  with  the  farslghted  business- 
men, Ijoth  here  and  on  the  Mainland,  who 
saw  the  importunities  which  have  become 
the  reality  of  economic  progress  for  the  Com- 
monwealth today.     • 

Let  me  assure  you  that  on  the  Mainland 
we  are  looking  to  the  future.  We  have  our 
problems  certainly,  but  they  are  the  welcome 
problems  of  prosperity  and  not  the  de- 
pressing problems  of  economic  stagnation— 
which  we  have  overcome  In  these  past  five 
yean. 

Some  of  us,  It  Is  true,  seem  to  fear  our 
new  problems  even  more  than  the  old  ones. 
I  don't  know  why,  unless  maybe  the  old 
problems  had  been  with  us  so  long  they'd 
taken  on  a  familiar  look,  and  we  were  com- 
fortable with  them,  like  old  friends.  The 
new  problems  are  strangers  to  us;  they're 
dUTerent;  we're  wary  of  them. 

But  let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  coming 
to  gripe  with  them,  and  have  no  Intention 
of  letting  them  swerve  ua  from  the  path  of 
progress  on  which  we  must  walk  forward. 
The  Preeldent's  forthright  recommendations 
to  Cong^ress  ten  days  ago  are  convincing  evi- 
dence of  this  resolve,  I  think,  and  tu-e  worthy 
Of  the  support  of  every  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy. 


X  bsUave  that  toiiiilinriimen  generaUy  wlU 
understand  the  reasons  for,  and  the  bene- 
fits from,  the  temporary  supenslon  of  the 
7  percent  investment  tax  credit  and  the  ac- 
celerated depreciation  of  commercial  buUd- 
Ings.  They  certainly  will  welcome  the  $3 
billion  or  more  reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  which  the  President  is  now  oom- 
mltted. 

As  the  President  em))haaized,  he  is  asking 
for  a  temporary  suspension  for  16  months  of 
the  tax  credit  on  equipment  and  deprecia- 
tion allowance  on  buildings,  not  permanent 
repeal  of  these  valuable  incentives  to  busi- 
ness. These  provisions  In  the  tax  laws  are  a 
prime  necessity  over  the  long  haul,  as  an 
encouragement  to  bt^smeas  to  modernize 
plant  and  equipment  li}  cvder  to  remain  com- 
petitive In  both  the  (Someetlc  and  overseas 
markets. 

One  of  the  most  Imi^ortant  resiUta  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  aside  from  the 
primary  one  of  banking  the  fires  of  demand, 
would  be  to  help  balance  our  international 
accounts  in  the  short  rtm.  For  instance,  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  machinery  and 
equipment  has  not  only  promoted  our  pro- 
ducers to  fill  domestic  orders  at  the  expense 
of  overseas  orders,  it  also  has  resulted  In 
very  large  Increases  In  imports  of  such  goods. 
I  should  like  also  to  point  out  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  took  occasion  in  hie  message 
to  address  an  appeal  to  both  businesses  and 
labor  for  cooperation  in  the  fight  against 
inflation.  I 

He  again  asked  busiaass  to  postpone  mar- 
gln&l  Investment  projects,  exercise  restraint 
In  inventory  6ux;umulatlon  and  in  pricing 
policy,  and  limit  profits  to  those  appropriate 
for  a  steadily  expanding  economy. 

He  asked  labor  to  avoid  wage  demands  that 
would  raise  the  average  level  of  costs  and 
prices;  to  adopt  work  rules  for  entry  into 
its  trades  that  are  appropriate  for  a  con- 
tinuing full -employment  economy;  and  to 
cooperate  with  buslnesa  to  raise  productivity 
so  that  pay  increases  will  be  matched  by 
production  increases. 

Theae  are,  I  believe,  sound  and  entirely 
reasonable  requests  of  both  buslnees  and 
labor,  and  they  merit  ^e  wholehearted  co- 
operation of  both.  ' 

Last  month  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Labor-Matiagement  Policy,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  Ineached  this  conclu- 
sion: I 

"We  believe  that  It  Is  1  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued economic  growth  and  health  of  the 
country  that  the  present  Inflationary  trends 
be  stopped,  and  that  maximum  efforts  should 
therefore  be  made  to  rfrtrain,  through  vol- 
untary proceduree,  unjustified  wage  or  price 
behavior."  1 

The  new  fiscal  measum  now  recommended 
by  the  President  will,  if  enacted,  do  much 
to  provide  an  economla  climate  In  which 
voluntary  actions  by  management  and  labor 
can  operate  with  a  better  chance  of  success. 
Without  such  cooperation,  we  cannot  expect 
economic  stability.  Federal  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  alone  canaot  do  the  job.  The 
active  concern  and  participation  of  our  pri- 
vate sector  is  vitally  nwessary,  and  I  hope 
that  the  leaders  of  bitalness  and  labor  in 
Puerto  Rico  will  Join  In  itShls  effort  as  long  as 
the  Inflationary  pressuree  persist. 

One  of  the  requlremetnts  to  maintain  our 
sound  and  balanced  economy  is  to  expand 
exports.  We  not  only  need  Increased  over- 
seas sales  in  order  to  help  overcome  our 
persistent  balance  of  payments  deficit,  we 
also  need  them  in  order  to  extend  our  posi- 
tion In  the  world  market  as  insurance 
against  a  slowdown  In  the  domestic  sphere. 
Beyond  that,  business  statesmanship  dictates 
that  we  act  now  to  establish  ourselves  in  the 
growing  global  market  Iwcause  of  Its  enor- 
mous potential,  and  tt*  eaeentlallty  to  the 
econornlc  future  otf  our  qatlon. 

I  know  that  you  are  aware  that  export  ex- 
pansion is  of  particular  importance  to  the 


ecoiunnlo  wrtl  being  of  your  Ooaunoawealth. 

LUie  most  of  the  world's  Islands,  you  are 
heavily  dependent  on  trade  with  the  outside 
to  provide  the  many  and  diverse  products  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  modem  economy.  The 
UJ3.  Mainland  Is  your  greatest  market,  of 
course,  but  exports  to  the  markets  of  oth«- 
countries  can  also  become  of  vital  Importance 
to  your  economy.  Let  me  suggest  that  per- 
haps it's  time  for  government  and  Industry 
to  join  together  in  mounting  "Operation  Ex- 
port" as  a  sequel  to  the  highly-successful 
Operation  Bootstrap. 

Already  your  CMnmonwealthls  Department 
at  Commerce  and  the  Regional  Export  Ex- 
pansion Coimcll  here  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  to  fiirther  overseas  sales.  Exports  to 
foreign  countries  have  jtimped,  I  know,  from 
$13  mllUon  in  fiscal  1961  to  more  than  $31 
million  In  fiscal  1965. 

But  I  believe  this  is  only  the  beginning. 
Tour  Commerce  Department's  Program  of  In- 
ternational Trade,  with  its  market  analyses, 
its  increased  counseling  services,  for  export- 
ers, and  the  trade  missions  nnd  participation 
in  trade  fairs — all  are  evidence  of  a  new 
awakening  to  the  potential  for  sales  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  products  overseas  and  are  certain  to 
pay  handsome  dividends  as  the  momentimi 
in  this  drive  picks  up.  In  fact,  I  would  say 
that  "Operation  Export"  is  already  underway. 
I  know  that  John  Shoaf  and  his  staff  here 
at  Santurce  are  doing  an  outstanding  job  In 
this  area — and  I  hope  that  all  those  inter- 
ested in  exporting  will  utilize  to  the  fullest 
the  many  services  available  through  his  office. 
This  includes  information  on  exhibits  which 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  sponsors 
at  international  trade  fairs,  as  well  as  the 
independent  exhibitions  it  stages. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  opening  ano 
of  these  "solo"  exhibitions  in  Mexico  City, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  superb.  It  was  a  showing  of  in- 
dustrial equipment — metalworking  tools,  sci- 
entific Instniments,  and  packaging  machin- 
ery— and  without  question  it  was  the  finest 
exhibition  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
addition,  the  thoroughly  comp)etent  market 
research  that  preceded  the  exhibition  paid  off 
handsomely.  Immediate  sales  from  the  floor 
amoimted  to  $2.3  million,  and  sales  for  the 
coming  12-month  period  are  estimated  at 
$12.4  million — both  record  flgures. 

Now  it's  time — no,  it's  long  past  time — that 
Puerto  Rlcan  and  Virgin  Island  manufac- 
turers began  to  reap  the  profits  such  exhibi- 
tions offer.  But  to  date,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  not  a  single  manufacturer  from  the 
Commonwealth  or  the  Islands  has  ever 
jdlned  In  one  of  these  shows  arranged  by 
our  Department — and  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see  this  World  Trade  Week  mark  the 
beginning  of  active  participation  In  this 
great  world-wide  promotional  undertaking. 
We  have  six  Trade  Centers  which  are  perma- 
nent Installations,  and  we  will  be  staging  70 
commercial  exhibitions  at  international  trade 
fairs  In  the  coming  year.  We  expect  them 
to  be  the  most  productive  on  record — but 
we'd  like  to  have  some  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
Virgin  Island  products  to  show  off. 

And  let  me  digress  here  for  just  a  moment 
to  say  that  while  I  know  that  every  Puerto 
Rlcan  Is  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  his 
Commonwealth  in  the  past  15  years,  I'm  not 
sure  that  you  all  realize  how  proud  we  are  on 
the  Mainland  of  what  has  happened  here. 
We  not  only  can  bathe  in  the  reflected  glory 
of  your  accomplishments,  we  feel  that  Main- 
land business  and  labor  were  partners  in  the 
operation.  If  ever  there  was  an  example  of 
what  the  creative  free  enterprise  system  can 
accomplish,  Puerto  Rico  is  it.  And  we'd  like 
to  diqjlay  the  resulting  Puerto  Rlcan  prod- 
ucts all  over  the  world. 

Not  only  will  your  economy  benefit ,  the 
products  of  your  Commonwealth  can  help 
build  bridges  of  understanding  everywhere 
for  our  country  and  our  system.  This  is 
especially  true  among  the  nations  of  Latin 


America — and  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  we  are  all  so  vitally  interested  in  the 
trade  mission  which  leaves  today  for  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  know  that  our  people 
at  Commerce  had  a  band  In  helping  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  visit  of  this  missioii. 
and  Ambassador  Crimmlns  is  looking  f  arward 
eagerly  to  receiving  its  members  during  their 
stay. 

Industry  leaders  on  this  mission  are  im- 
portant "ambassadors,"  also.  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  throughout  the  Caribbe- 
an, and  in  Central  and  South  America,  your 
btisinessmen  can  carry  an  important  message 
of  goodwill  for  our  country.  Your  common 
Latin  heritage,  your  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  your  famUlarlty  with  the  ways  of 
thought  and  doing  buslneee  In  this  area — 
all  give  you  an  invaluable  ability  to  build 
bridges  of  mutual  trust  and  iinderstandlng 
between  Americans  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin 
and  thoee  of  Latin  backgrovmd.  We  of  this 
Hemisphere,  with  common  aims  and  aspira- 
tions, are  bound  together  in  a  common 
destiny,  and  we  can  make  that  destiny  what- 
ever we  want  it  to  be.  You  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  an  opportunity  to  play  a  leading  role 
in  this  great  drama  of  progress,  and  I  know 
that  we  on  the  Mainland  will  be  calling  on 
you  increasingly  In  the  future  to  help  meet 
the  challenges  along  the  way. 

So  trade  missions,  trade  fairs  and  many 
other  special  aids,  such  as  credit  facilities, 
adeqtiate  transportation,  and  others,  are  all 
vital  components  of  the  total  effort  to  In- 
crease exports.  But  there  is  also  another 
factor — an  Ingredient  not  less  Important 
than  all  the  others  put  together,  rm  talk- 
ing about  business  confidence. 

Somebody  once  said  that  confidence  Is  a 
plant  of  slow  growth.  He  might  have  added 
that  It  also  cant  be  force  fed:  it  is  some- 
thing beyond  the  power  of  compulsion.  The 
King  cannot  compel  his  subjects  to  trust 
him;  nor  can  democratic  govMnment  require 
Its  citizens  to  believe  Implicitly  In  aU  Its 
policies. 

This  Includes  businessmen  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  it  does  all  other  citizens.  The 
nature  of  business  affairs  requires  men  to 
launch  enterprises,  great  and  small,  that  are 
founded  largely  on  faith.  Despite  the  mod- 
ern analytical  tools  that  aid  businessmen  in 
making  decisions,  a  very  large  element  of 
risk  is  still  Involved  in  their  every  under- 
taking. 

One  of  the  principal  things  that  ixompts 
biislnessmen  to  take  these  risks  is  confidence 
In  the  policies  of  government  and  In  the 
men  who  run  government.  For  in  the  com- 
plex socio-economic  environment  of  modern 
society,  we  cannot  escape  the  deep  involve- 
ment of  government  in  the  affairs  of  busi- 
ness. Its  all -encompassing  economic  poli- 
cies. Including  both  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
In  every  business  decision — for  they  are  part 
and  parcel  of  every  business  transaction. 
And  in  order  for  business  to  be  able  to  play 
its  most  productive  role  in  supplying  the 
material  needs  of  our  people,  it  must  operate 
under  enlightened  government  policies  that 
contribute  every  step  of  the  way  to  economic 
stability  and  progress. 

The  giant  strides  of  progress  here,  which 
have  brought  hope  and  opportunity  to  every 
Puerto  Rlcan,  are  directly  attributable  to 
past  years  of  business  confidence  in  the 
economic  climate  which  government  helps 
create. 

I  hope  these  policies  will  be  further  con- 
solidated, and  even  extended.  In  the  years 
ahead.  For  they  are  of  prime  Importance  to 
exporters,  and  potential  exporters,  to  f^eign 
countries. 

The  reason  is — and  there  is  no  denying 
this — exporting  is  a  partictilarly  venture- 
some game.  It  requires  businessmen  to  ex- 
tend their  operations  Into  strange  and  differ- 
ent markets,  to  offer  their  goods  to  peoples 
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oC  p«rlutp«  (liffarent  tMtM,  different  c\w- 
toma,  ■omettmea  different  culturee.  It  often 
requires  long-range  planning  and  Inveet- 
ment,  and  the  development  of  epedal  sales 
and  marketing  staffs.  The  rewards,  of 
course,  can  be  great,  but  so  can  the  risks. 

Established  govenmient  policy  can  help 
encourage  businessmen  to  take  these  special 
risks.  And  I  hope  the  men  who  direct  your 
government's  affairs  In  the  years  to  come 
pursue  such  policies  and  enlist  popular  sup- 
port for  them. 

Generating  this  support  Is  not  only  the 
Job  of  government,  but  also  of  your  educa- 
tional Institutions,  which  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  education  in  the  art  and 
science  of  economics.  Without  a  foundation 
In  basic  economic  theory  and  the  operation 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  our  citizens  can 
hArdly  be  expected  to  understand,  and  act 
Intelligently,  on  the  complex  economic  Issues 
that  must  be  resolved  by  them  as  members 
of  a  democratic  state. 

Another  requirement  for  ezp<x't  expansion 
Is  for  labor  to  appreciate  the  problem  of 
competing  In  foreign  markets  where  the 
wage  level  Is  often  far  lower  than  oiirs.  Ex- 
cessive demands  by  our  workers  can  negate 
the  only  factors  which  enable  us  to  compete 
In  those  areas  at  all — the  high  productivity 
resulting  from  our  advanced  technology,  and 
the  superior  design  and  workmansh.p  of  our 
products.  In  addition,  as  the  trend  toward 
a  one- world  market  gathers  momentum,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  compete  In  our  own 
domestic  market  with  products  from  those 
low-wage  countries.  Moreover,  we  have  no 
permanent  comer  on  advanced  technology — 
It  Is  available  also  to  them. 

So  we  In  this  Nation  have  our  work  cut 
out  for  us.  Someone  among  lu  must  take 
the  lead.  I  have  remarked  before  that  for 
the  crowd  to  advance,  a  few  must  go  first. 
Puerto  Rico  can  be  In  the  vanguard  of  that 
few.  And  rm  sure  that  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  Roberto  Sanchez  Vllella,  Puer- 
to Rico  will  fulflU  this  promise. 

This  golden  Island  becurs  the  distinction 
of  having  been  one  of  the  original  discover- 
ies of  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean,  Christopher 
Columbus.  To  the  past,  you  were  the  New 
World.  To  the  present,  you  are  the  un- 
rivalled example  of  progress.  To  the  future, 
you  can  be  the  men  of  vision  who  saw  that 
future  and  showed  the  whole  world  how  to 
seize  Its  opportunities. 

I  am  confident  that  you  are  In  truth  those 
men.  And  I  am  counting  on  you  to  prove 
me  T\gbt. 


PLEASE   RESIGN,   MR.   HOPE 

Mr.  OLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  iny  remarlu. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
recently  there  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion an  editorial,  entitled  "Tlease  Resign, 
Mr.  Hope,"  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
g:u8t  15,  1966,  issue  of  a  periodical  known 
as  the  Contractor,  a  trade  publication  for 
the  plumblng-heatlng-coollng  Industry. 
This  editorial  was  written  by  Seth  Shep- 
herd, who  Is  editor  of  the  publication. 

To  state  the  matter  plainly,  the  edi- 
torial seriously  indicts  the  role  of  the 
TJjS.  Public  Health  Service  in  revising  the 
National  Plumbing  Code.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  placing  this 
editorial  In  the  Rscoro  In  order  that  the 
Surgeon  General  and  the  appropriate 


committees  of  this  Rouse  may  proceed 
with  this  information  to  conduct  what- 
ever investigation  they  consider  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

(Prom  the  Contractor.  Aug.  15,  1966) 

Plxask  RE3I0N,  Ma.  Hops 

(By  Seth  Shepherd) 

ICr.  Malcolm  C.  Hc^m.  did  you  write  the 
jwrtlon  of  the  code  appendix  on  hoepltal 
plumbing  quoted  below?  It  appears  on  page 
2  of  the  minutes  of  the  code  revision  meeting 
of  Apr.  28. 

It  says:  "Purther,  these  peculiar  require- 
ments should  remain  as  se{>arate  criteria  be- 
cause the  plumbing  In  such  an  institution  la 
generally  controlled  by  a  state  agency  rather 
than  at  the  local  level  and  medical  care  Insti- 
tutions are  generally  well  beyond  the  respon- 
sibilities and  ptirvlew  of  plumbing  people. 
Surveillance  cannot  be  done  by  casual  obser- 
vation." 

If  you  wrote  this,  MT.  Hope,  you  are  malign- 
ing the  good  name  and  works  of  the  plimib- 
Ing  Industry. 

This  is  doubly  dlstvirblng  because  you  are 
not  only  a  high  official  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  but  a  direct  participant — too 
direct,  we  think — in  the  slow-moving  project 
to  update  the  National  Plumbing  Code. 

If  this  biased  statement  from  Appendix  C 
on  Hospital  Plimibing  in  the  code  revision  is 
a  sample  of  your  efforts,  we  don't  like  It. 
Since  this  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  revised  na- 
tional code  standard,  It  will  be  widely  quoted 
when  the  document  is  used  as  a  pattern  for 
writing  local  code  ordinances.  The  suspicions 
raised  by  the  statement  could  Indirectly  harm 
Industry  relations  locally. 

You  can  be  sure  that  you  will  have  many 
plumbing  contractors  criticising  the  state- 
ment In  view  of  the  hundreds  of  successful 
and  outstanding  plimiblng  systems  in  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country. 

They  were  designed,  equipped.  Installed 
and  thoroughly  Inspected  by  professional, 
technically  trained  and  responsible  members 
of  the  plumbing  Industry. 

In  view  of  this,  but  more  Importantly  as 
a  result  of  the  great  concern  publicly  ex- 
pressed recently  by  industry  leaders  over  the 
Irregularities  Involved  In  the  code  proceed- 
ing, why  not  resign  now.  Mr.  Hope? 

We  mean  sever  Immediately  your  ties  with 
the  code  updating  project  and  return  the 
presiding  and  secretarial  functions  to  whom 
they  belonged  In  first  place — the  Industry 
representatives  of  the  three  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations. 

I  do  not  find  much  to  quarrel  with  In  the 
Contractor's  analysis — because  Industry 
journals  have  been  filled  with  sharp  criti- 
cisms of  the  tactics  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  These  ttade  organs  are  commonly 
not  opposed  to  a  uniform  plumbing  code  as 
such,  but  they  are  fearful  of  federal  Interven- 
tion In  what  has  been  traditionally  consid- 
ered a  proper  field  for  state  and  local  legisla- 
tion. Specifically,  they  have  been  sharply 
critical  of  the  manner  In  which  federal  au- 
thority was  vised  at  the  April  38th  meeting  of 
ASA  Sectional  Committee  A40. 

One  of  the  sponsors,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbing-Heatlng-CooUng  Contrac- 
tors, over  3  months  almost  withdrew  m  a 
sponsor  of  this  code  revision  following  a  bit- 
ter fioor  fight  during  its  convention  In  At- 
lantic City.  Certainly  the  pverwhelmlng  ma- 
jority of  that  sp>oDsorlng  organization  do  not 
approve  the  present  PHS  role. 

On  the  labor  side,  union  plumbers  belong 
to  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Pit- 
ting Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. That  organization,  meeting  In  lis 
29th  convention  In  Kansas  City.  Missouri  as 
recently  as  August  12th  of  this  year  xin&nl- 
nunisly  opposed  every  effort  to  evolve  a  Na- 


tional Plumbing  Code.  Tbim  reaoluttoii  reads 
as  follows: 

"Whereas  there  haw  been  In  recent 
months  several  campalgna  for  a  national  or 
uniform  code;  and 

"Whereas  this  would  deprive  states  and  lo- 
calities of  their  traditional  American  and 
Constitutional  responsibility  to  protect  the 
health  of  citizens;  therefore  be  It 

"Reaolved,  By  the  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumb- 
ing and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  29th  Convention  assem- 
bled. That  a  national  or  uniform  plumbing 
code  Is  rejected  and  all  attempts  to  evolve 
same  are  hereby  denounced,  and  the  matter 
Is  remanded  to  the  consideration  of  local 
unions  for  such  action  as  each  In  Its  sover- 
eign authority  shaU  deem  expedient  and 
proper." 

The  aim  of  the  American  Standard 
Association  in  revising  the  National 
Plumbing  Code  is  to  achieve  a  broad  scale 
industry  consensus.  What  Congress 
should  be  aware  of  is  that  there  is  a  clear- 
cut  and  rapidly  growing  consensus  thf^ 
the  Public  Health  Service  should  remove 
itself  completely  from  the  National 
Plumbing  Code  picture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the  code 
revision  project  can  reflect  that  con- 
sensus so  long  as  Malcolm  C.  Hope  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  are  in  the  act. 

On  June  30,  1966,  In  a  speech  before 
this  august  body,  I  called  your  attention 
to  this  matter.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Surgeon-General  and  the  appropriate 
Committee  of  this  House  may  proceed 
with  this  information  to  conduct  what- 
ever Investigation  they  might  consider 
necessary  to  stop  this  encroachment  of 
state  and  local  prerogatives. 


PARTISAN   KENNEDY   FILM   SHOW- 
ING STOPPED  IN  OHIO 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qdie]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PEIAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  partisan,  fund-raising 
showing  of  the  Kennedy  film,  "Years  of 
Lightning,  Day  of  E>rums,"  has  been 
stopped  In  Cuyahoga  Palls.  Ohio.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  House  last  Wednes- 
day, the  Summit  County  Democratic 
organization  of  Ohio  had  planned  to  buy 
out  the  1,600  seats  in  the  Cuyahoga  Palls 
State  Theater  for  two  performances  the 
night  of  September  28  for  $1.50  a  ticket 
and  resell  them  for  $5.  The  purpose  was 
to  raise  about  $5,000  for  the  Democratic 
candidates  In  the  county.  It  was  to  have 
been  the  major  fund-raising  effort  of  Uie 
year. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Becker,  general  coimsel  for  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  that  the 
arrangement  between  the  Democratic 
organization  and  the  local  theater  has 
been  canceled.  The  premier  showing 
of  the  film  in  that  city  will  now  be  a 
purely  commercial  venture.  Tickets  will 
be  sold  for  the  regular  price  of  $1.50  at 


the  door.   The  ticket*  already  reedld  for 

$5  will  not  be  honored. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  any  person 
or  organization  should  have  tried  to  make 
partisan  use  of  the  fltai.  A  total  of  four 
such  attempts  have  been  called  to  my 
attention.  All  foi«  have  now  been 
canceled.  I 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  will  not  have  to 
speak  again  on  thlJs  subject;  that  all 
theater  exhibitors  and  individuals  now 
understsmd  that  the  film  cannot  be  used 
for  partisan  purposes.  I  only  regret  that 
there  could  have  been  any  mlsimder- 
standlngs  in  the  first  place. 


L|3GI 


ANTIRIOT  L^ISLATION 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langkn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Beoord  and  include  eictraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
truly  have  a  government  imder  law,  then 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  enact  a  mean- 
ingful deterrent  directed  at  curbing  riots 
and  other  recent  outl^reaks  of  violence  In 
our  major  cities.  Aooordlngly,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  make 
it  a  Federal  oflfense  to  travel  in  or  use  a 
facility  of  interestate  commerce  with  the 
intent  of  inciting  a  riot  or  other  violent 
civil  disturbance. 

My  antiriot  legislaitton  is  identical  in 
language  and  intent  to  the  amendment 
that  was  adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the 
House  when  it  passed  the  civil  rights  bill 
last  month.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  de- 
cided last  week  to  shelve  the  civil  rights 
bill,  I  have  introduced  the  House-ap- 
proved antiriot  provision  as  a  separate 
bill. 

This  bill  would  make  the  Instigation  of 
riots  a  Federal  crime  punishable  by  a 
fine  up  to  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  a 
period  up  to  5  years  br  both. 

Our  law  enforcement  ofQcers  need  this 
legal  weapon,  to  help  them  cope  with  and 
deter  those  who  would  incite  riots.  A 
government  under  law  cannot  afford  to 
tolerate  crime  and  vijoilence. 


EXEMPTION  OF  U  JSl  FARMERS  FROM 
SUSPENSION  OP  INVESTMENT  TAX 
CREDIT  1 1 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWBOit.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  LANanr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  p(^t  in  the 
Record  and  include  eartraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requen  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?         I 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Ut.  BpeBker,  the 
m^nbers  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Agriculture  jleel  it  is  definitely 
in  the  national  interest  that  UJ3.  farm- 
ers be  exempted  from  the  President's 
proposed  suspension  of  the  7-perceat  in- 
vestment tax  credit  currently  available 
to  businessmen  and  fivmers. 


The  n.S.  farmer  ts  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  the  present  infiatl(».  It 
is  ETossly  unfair  that  he  should  also  be 
made  a  victim  of  the  administration's 
belated  attempts  to  combat  infiation.  es- 
pecially when  it  is  so  clearly  evident  that 
this  step  could  have  been  avoided  en- 
tirely if  the  administration  had  exercised 
the  proper  fiscal  restraint  and  had  done 
something  at>out  its  own  inflationary 
policies  a  long  time  ago. 

With  farm  production  expenses  al- 
ready at  an  alltime  high,  suspension  of 
the  7-percent  tax  credit  on  investment 
will  have  the  effect  of  further  Increasing 
farm  costs.  Most  businessmen  control 
the  market  price  of  their  products  and 
can  simply  pass  extra  expense  on  to  the 
consumer,  but  the  farmer  must  pay  extra 
costs  from  his  own  pocket. 

If  the  7 -percent  tax  credit  is  sus- 
pended, farmers  will  have  less  Incentive 
to  purchase  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment required  to  increase  farm  produc- 
tion. With  the  world  food  situation  what 
it  is  today,  and  with  the  U.S.  farmer  be- 
ing asked  to  produce  for  our  domestic 
needs,  war  needs,  and  a  hungry  world  as 
well,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  admin- 
istration should  do  anything  to  slow 
down  or  hamper  this  effort. 

Farmers  have  an  extremely  high  ratio 
of  investment  to  Income.  Per  farm  in- 
come last  year  was  about  $4,200,  but  the 
average  investment  per  farm  on  the  first 
of  this  year  was  close  to  $65,000.  With 
this  kind  of  situation,  a  suspension  of 
the  tax  credit  would  have  a  heavy  impact 
on  their  finances. 

Last  year  the  7 -percent  tax  credit  pro- 
vision saved  farmers  several  million  dol- 
lars. The  members  of  this  task  force 
recommend  that  our  farmers  be  allowed 
to  continue  using  this  provision.  The 
President's  proposed  suspension  should 
Include  a  specific  exemption  for  VS. 
farmers. 


KENNEDY  ROUND  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cttrtis]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Caltfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 1966  issue  of  the  First  National 
City  Bank  monthly  economic  letter  con- 
tains an  excellent  analysis  of  the  trade 
negotiations  now  in  progress  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
at  Geneva.  The  negotiations  are  gaining 
momentum  during  the  current  month 
and  the  City  Bank's  analsrsls  is  timely  as 
well  as  realistic  about  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  these  "difflcult  and  delicate" 
negotiations. 

With  unanimous  consent,  the  report 
follows: 

WoKLD  TEADs  MteoriATioirs:  A  Paoousa 

RXPOBT 

This  month,  after  three  yeen  <a  disap- 
pointing progress,  the  major  trading  nations 
are  resuming  negotiations  to  expand  interna- 
tional trade  throo^  reductions  in  tarUb 
and  other  barriers.    The  bargaining  will,  it 


Is  expected,  move  Into  high  gear  slnoe  the 
broad  authority  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  negoUate  tariff  cuts 
is  scheduled  to  expire  in  June  1»67.  Under 
this  authority,  the  President  may  reduce  Uj8. 
tariffs — on  a  recli^ocai  basis — by  as  much  as 
60  per  cent  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

Ilie  current  round  ctf  bargaining— ecxne- 
tlmes  referred  to  as  the  Kennedy  Bound  be- 
cause of  efforts  made  by  the  late  Piealdent 
to  laun(di  this  great  venture  in  International 
cooperation — Is  the  sixth  In  the  twenty-year 
history  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  Delicate  and  difficult 
matters  mxist  be  dealt  with  In  negotiations 
of  great  complexity  and  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic and  political  significance.  Like  an 
iceberg,  these  matters  have  sometimee,  more 
beneath  the  surface  than  above.  They  affect 
the  vital,  bread-and-butter  Interests  of  many 
countries,  Including  all  the  principal  trading 
nations  other  than  Russia. 

The  negotiations  began  In  the  spring  of 
1963  but  faUed  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  had 
been  hoped.  Por  one  thing,  reductions  In 
obstacles  to  trade  are  sought  over  a  greater 
range  than  ever  before — tariffs  as  well  as 
nontarlff  barriers — and  aim  at  across-the- 
board  tariff  cuts  rather  than  Item-by-ltem 
concessions.  And  for  another,  one  of  the 
major  negotiating  partners,  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC),  reqiilres  a 
unanimous  vote  of  its  six  member  nations  to 
determine  Its  policies;  such  decisions  can  be 
made  only  after  lengthy  and  hard  Internal 
bargaining  and  are  difficult  to  alter.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  now  that  the  European  Common 
Market,  having  hammered  out  common  agri- 
cultural price  and  marketing  poUcles  and  a 
Joint  position  on  GATT  trade  negotiations, 
is  able  to  bargain. 

TRK  TZADE  AT  8TAKZ 

WhUe  some  80  countries  are  participating 
m  GATT  negotiations,  the  bulk  of  bargain- 
ing Is  among  Western  European  nations,  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Japan,  with 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa 
also  taking  part.  Concession,  for  a  given 
product,  to  one  nation  Is,  under  the  moet- 
favored-natlon  principle,  a  conceeslon  to  all. 
Pull  reciprocity,  however.  Is  not  to  be  re- 
quired of  less-develoi>ed  coimtrtes.  This  con- 
cept, embodying  the  recognition  that  the 
less-developed  cations  should  not  have  to 
make  reductions  In  their  trade  barriers  that 
might  be  inconsistent  with  their  development 
efforts,  breaks  new  ground. 

For  the  United  States,  these  general  con- 
siderations mean,  in  practical  reality,  that 
the  negotiations  concern  primarily  Its  Im- 
ports from  Western  European  and  other  ad- 
vanced Industrial  countries.  As  shown  lia 
the  chart,  such  Imports  represent  approzl*- 
mately  three  fifths  of  total  U.S.  purchases 
abroad.  The  remaining  two  fifths  come  from 
the  less-developed  nations  In  Latin  America, 
Asia  and  Africa;  this  includes  many  products 
that  the  United  States  Imports  duty-free. 
The  EEC  constitutes  a  large  sotirce  of  U.S. 
Imports;  but,  as  stands  out  from  the  chart, 
the  nations  grouped  In  the  Europiean  Pree  ~ 
Trade  Association  (EPTA) ,  Canada  and  Japan 
also  carry  on  a  large  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

llie  bargaining  concerns  a  multitude  of 
tariff  schedules  that,  as  Is  well  known,  an 
difficult  to  compare  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. Ftom  such  comparisons  as  have  been 
made.  It  emerges  that  XJA.  tariffs  are  dis- 
persed over  a  wide  range,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket tariffs  are  the  highest  on  foods,  and  the 
United  mngdom  tariffs  the  highest  on  In- 
dustrial goods;  but  the  average  levels  of  all 
three  are  of  roughly  similar  heigbu.  Re- 
ciprocal cutting  makes,  therefore,  good  sense. 

TKX  PATTBU*  OP  IBBCTS 

On  the  Industrial  side,  the  governments 
have  agreed  upon  a  "working  hypothesis"  of 
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•  60  ytx  cent  cut  In  taiUte.  xnodentandAbly, 
each  nation  rigardB  certain  Items  u  to  een- 
iltlTe  to  Import  competition  that  It  wUl  wish 
to  offer  only  a  leaser  cut  or  none  at  all. 
These  so-caUed  "exceptions  lists."  tobled  In 
1904,  are  eubjeet  to  multUateral  "oonfronta- 
tton  and  Jostlficatlon."  Their  length  and  slg- 
nlflcanoe  vary  from  ootmtry  to  country.  Tlie 
lists  and  the  negotiations  about  them  have 
been  confldenUal;  but,  Judging  from  news- 
paper comments  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  exceptions  cover  Important  segments 
of  world  trade  In  chemicals,  steti  products, 
aluminum,  pulp  and  paper  and  textUea.  As 
Va.  negotUtors  have  publicly  stated,  the  list 
of  the  Kuropean  Conunon  Market  Is  overly 
large,  particularly  In  relation  to  the  lists  sub- 
mitted by  the  other  principal  countries. 

Belated  to  "exceptions  Usts"  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  "dlsparttles"— Items  on  which 
one  country  has  a  high  tariff  and  another  a 
low  one.  This  question,  raised  by  Common 
Market  negotiators,  alms  at  some  at  the  high 
T7J9.  tariffs.  The  gist  of  the  argimient,  highly 
almpllfled.  Is  that  an  equal  percentage  cut 
across  the  board,  say  by  one  half,  would 
leave  a  40  per  cent  tariff  at  30  per  cent,  thus 
allowing  It  to  remain  more  protective  than  a 
10  per  cent  tariff  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 
Moreover,  the  coxm  tries  with  a  5  per  cent 
duty  would  find  Uttle  left  to  bargain  with 
when,  one  day,  they  would  try  to  get  others 
to  reduce  their  30  per  cent  tariffs.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  qpeclal  problems. 
Including  the  calculation  of  U.S.  tariffs  for 
certain  chemicals  on  the  basis  of  tlie  domes- 
tie  selling  price  rather  than  on  the  valiie  of 
the  Imported  product  Itself. 

Even  more  sensitive  and  difficult  Is  the 
agricultural  side  of  the  negotlaitlons.  For 
more  than  a  generation,  agriculture  In  the 
United  States  as  well  as  In  much  of  the 
world  has  been  treated  as  a  "special  case." 
There  are  domestic  support  programs  which. 
In  turn,  necessitate  lif^ort  restrictions:  and 
surpluses  are  often  sold  with  the  help  ot 
txpart  subsidies. 

Into  this  already  complex  sltxiation  a  new 
element  has  been  introduced  by  the  efforts 
of  the  six  EEC  nations  to  devise  a  common 
agricultural  policy — efforts  that  liave  re- 
cently resulted  in  agreements  to  establish, 
by  mld-1068,  unified  markets  and  prices,  and 
price  supports,  for  all  Important  products. 
PreeenUy.  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  pricee 
within  the  EEC,  with  Germany  having,  for 
instance,  the  highest  grain  prices  and  Prance 
the  lowest:  the  new  price  Is  In-between  but 
far  above  the  world  price.  To  protect  agri- 
culture. Imports  from  outside  the  EEC  will 
be  subject  to  variable  levies;  the  proceeds, 
channeled  into  a  common  fund,  are  to  be 
xised  to  promote  agricultiiral  Investment  or 
subsidize  exports.  The  system  will  tend  to- 
ward making  outside  producers  residual  sup- 
pliers, able  to  sell  In  the  Common  Market 
only  when  output  there  falls  short  of  de- 


The  Implementation  of  theae  policies  Is  a 
matter  of  major  Importance  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  Common  Market — buying  as  It 
does  $1.6  billion  worth  of  XSJ&.  farm  products 
annually— Is  the  biggeet  single  cash  market 
for  U.S.  agricultural  exports.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  great  Interest  to  countries  like  Australia, 
Canada,  Denmark  and  New  Zealand.  Against 
this  background,  it  is  evident  that  trade  ne- 
gotIatl(His  that  would  not  consider  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  products  together  would 
be  one-sided.  Besides,  the  Ootnmon  Market 
nations  are  obviously  Interested  In  accees  to 
n.B.  and  other  markets  for  their  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Plnally,  nontarUt  barriers  to  trade  wUl  also 
be  under  scrutiny.  In  many  countries, 
quotas  hold  down  imports  of  some  Important 
products:  Japan  Impoaea  "voluntary"  export 
quotas  and  there  U  an  international  agree- 
ment to  control  the  cotton  textile  trade. 
Among  other  barriers  are  customs  vahiatton 
proceduree,  government  procurement  prac- 


tlMs.  tntcmal  tazsttoa  aiMl  antidumping 
regulations.  As  tariffs  have  been  progrca- 
alvely  reduced,  the  restrictive  effects  of  these 
nontarlff  barriers  are  being  Increasingly 
realized.  The  hard  core  of  them  will  not  be 
easy  to  deal  with  because  they  have  deep 
political,  social,  economic  and  fiscal  roots. 

TK>  moB)  roB  voKxvim  Kuavn 

The  Ttade  Kxpanslon  Act  of  1982  was 
tailored  to  expectations  that  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  part  of  the  Kuropean 
Common  Market.  It  offered  a  form\ila  that 
would  have  made  poeslble  the  elimination  of 
industrial  tariffs  where  the  enlsirged  Common 
Market,  together  with  the  United  States, 
provided  80  per  cent  of  world  exports  of  a 
product,  not  counting  trade  within  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  with  Russia,  other  coimtrles 
of  Eastern  Xurope,  etc.  These  expectations 
have  failed  to  materialize  and,  as  a  result, 
the  potential  scope  for  trade  negotiations  has 
shrunk  sharply:  but  It  remains  appreciable. 

Meanwhile,  the  Common  Market  has  made 
substantial  progress  toward  becoming  a  cus- 
toms union.  Internal  customs  duties  on 
Industrial  products  within  the  Common 
Market  have  by  now  been  brought  down  to 
20  per  cent  of  their  original  level;  a  further 
6  per  cent  reduction  la  to  be  made  In  July 
1967  and  the  remaining  16  per  cent  Is  to  be 
abolished  a  year  later.  The  six  are  also  ad- 
justing their  Individual  tariffs  to  the  ulti- 
mate external  tariff  levels;  this  reveals  many 
Industrial  Items  with  rates  higher  than  some 
members'  pr»-1968  rates.  The  EBC,  however, 
finds  it  rtlfllr.ult  to  move  toward  a  mora  fully 
Integrated  economic  union. 

As  to  EPTA  nations,  they  are  making  no 
effort  to  go  beyond  a  loose  association. 
Internal  tariffs  on  industrial  goods  were  re- 
duced by  a  further  10  per  cent  last  January, 
with  the  remaining  20  per  cent  due  to  be 
abolished  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Ttxt  KTTA 
requires  no  common  tariffs  against  outsiders. 

The  Common  Market  is  thus  establishing 
a  new  pattern  In  its  world  trading  relation- 
ships. Zhiring  the  Community's  formative 
years,  the  United  States  was  openly  and  con- 
sistently aiding  efforts  toward  European  in- 
tegration, partly  for  reasons  of  International 
security,  partly  in  the  expectation  that  the 
Common  Market  would  be  outward-looking 
In  its  trade  policy  and  that  a  smaller  slice 
of  a  larger  pie  spiured  by  economic  growth 
of  an  integrated  market  wotild  be  better  for 
outsiders  than  a  larger  piece  of  a  smaller  pie. 
In  fact,  the  EEC  has  been  expansionist  and, 
in  relation  to  outsiders,  has  removed  indus- 
trial quotas  and  extended  to  them  some  of 
the  tariff  reductions  that  It  has  made  among 
Its  members.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
chart.  Common  Market  Imports  from  the 
United  States  have  been  increasing  year  in 
year  out;  but  the  U.S.  share  in  total  EEC 
imports  has  trended  downward. 

SXGIOMAUSM   AND  irUI.Tn.ATKBALI81C 

All  things  considered,  there  Is  thus  less 
assxiranoe  today  than  three  yean  ago  that 
the  present  trade  negotiations  wUl  bring 
about  substantial  results.  Press  comments 
cite  the  possibility  of  20-30  per  cent  cuts  in 
Indiistrtal  tariffs,  spread  over  the  next  five 
years.  With  regard  to  farm  products,  they 
envisage  a  mere  holding  of  the  line,  though 
the  beginnings  of  world  arrangements  might 
be  marked  out;  with  mounting  world  food 
ahortages.  old  problems  may  well  reappear 
with  a  new  face.  However  valuable  the  out- 
come of  the  negotiations  may  be.  It  will  be 
leas  than  what  was — perhaps  too  confi- 
dently— expected. 

Not  too  sxirprlslngly,  therefore,  thought 
has  been  given  to  other  approaches  to  freer 
trade.  Should  multilateralism  suffer  a  set- 
back. It  Is  said,  recourse  could  be  had  to  re- 
gional solxitlons.  Thus,  a  North  Atlantic 
free  trade  area  might  be  eetabUshed,  Initially 
linking  Canada,  the  United  Statee  and  EPTA. 
but  with   an  open  door  to  the  EEC  and 


iBdnitilaUy  advanoed  nations,  includ- 
ing Japan.  Aiistralla  and  New  Zealand.  The 
new  grouping  would  commit  members  to 
lower  gradually  tazlff  and  nontariff  bwtlen 
on  manufactured  products.  It  might  also 
offer  ooncesalons  to  Latin  American  and  other 
lesa-develc^Md  nations  If  these  countriee 
adopt  a  dear  course  toward  freeing  trade 
among  themselves  through  reductions  in 
trade  barriers  that  could  later  become  effec- 
tive also  for  Imports  from  more-developed 
countries. 

A  North  Atlantic  free  trade  area  along 
these  lines  might  well  be  reckoned  with  as 
an  alternative  in  Ute  event  that  present 
trade  negotiations  were  to  produce  but 
meager  results  because  of  difficulties  at  nego- 
tiating vrlth  the  Common  Market.  Simi- 
larly, in  such  an  eventuality,  U.S.  prefer- 
ences might  be  established  in  favor  of  some 
Latin  American  exports,  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lincoln  Gordon  indicated  re- 
cently at  the  meeting  ot  the  Inter-American 
Council  of  Commerce  and  Production  at 
Mexico  City.  The  objective  would  not  be  a 
permanent  system  of  hemisphere  preferences 
but  rather  a  strategy  to  encourage  other 
naUons  to  Join  with  the  United  States  to 
give  up  preferential  trade  arrangements. 
The  drawback  Is  that  Increased  regionalism 
might  invite  a  reversion  to  divisive  trade 
practicee  among  nations.  It  might  threaten 
to  give  renewed  lmp>etU8  to  protectionism  and 
economic  nationalism.  The  chief  casualty 
would  be  the  principle  of  equal  treatment, 
which  has  been  the  foundation  for  the  re- 
markable growth  ot  world  trade  over  the  past 
century. 

The  outcome  of  the  forthcoming  negotia- 
tions will  thus  have  a  major  and,  perhaps, 
decisive  Influence  on  the  conduct  of  world 
trade.  It  will  have  a  znajor  direct  impact  on 
the  future  markets  and  profits  of  individual 
firms  and  industries.  A  successful  round, 
providing  for  significant  and  balanced  re- 
ductions In  world  trade  barriers  on  a  multi- 
lateral and  tally  reciprocal  basis,  will  en- 
large the  scope  of  world  trade.  Perhaps  even 
more  Important  at  a  time  when  a  steady 
progress  toward  freer  trade  and  iwyments 
appears  less  assured  than  only  a  few  years 
ago,  a  frank  and  constructive  transatlantic 
dialogue  will  encourage  the  business  com- 
munity throughout  the  world. 


POLITICAL  AcnvrriES  OP 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  recurring  questions  which  comes  up 
in  every  election  year  is — 

What  can  I  do  In  a  political  campaign?  I 
am  a  Psderal  employee  and  I  have  heard 
that  .... 

Probably  more  misinformation 
aboimds  cm  the  subject  of  the  Hatch  Act 
than  on  any  other  one  subject  with  which 
the  Federal  employee  Is  Interested.  We 
always  receive  a  great  amount  of  mail 
from  those  who  are  wondering  If  they 
can  actively  support  or  oppo.se  individ- 
uals or  Issues.  The  Hatch  Act  was  never 
meant  to  relegate  Federal  workers  to  a 
second-class  citizen's  status.  It  was  de- 
velop«d  with  the  Idea  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  not  be  exploited  politically 
nor  should  they  be  the  cadre  for  a  politi- 


cal machine  to  promote  their  own  special 
candidates. 

Because  of  the  lirge  number  of  re- 
quests for  information  about  permitted 
and  prohibited  political  activities  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and 
their  families,  this  memo  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  party  officials 
and  workers.  It  consists  of  the  more  fre- 
quently asked  questions  and  their  an- 
swers on  this  subject.  These  questions 
and  answers  are  abstracted  from  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  \JB.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  July  5, 1^66: 

Q.  May  a  Government  employee  make  a 
campaign  contribution  to  his  Party? 

A.  Yes,  but  he  cannot  be  required  to  do  so. 
The  contribution  cannot  be  made  In  a  Fed- 
eral building  or  to  some  other  employee  who 
Is  prohibited  by  Pederftl  law  from  accepting 
contributions.  Of  course,  as  a  Federal  em- 
ployee, he  cannot  solicit  poUtical  contribu- 
tions. I 

Q.  May  a  Oovemment  employee's  wife  who 
Is  not  a  Oovemment  employee  help  a  friend 
campaign  for  political  (^ttce? 

A.  Yes.  The  Hatch  Act  does  not  lestrlct 
the  activities  of  an  employee's  wife  or  of 
other  members  of  his  family  In  any  way. 

Q.  May  a  Federal  eniployee  be  excused  tar 
a  reasonable  time  to  Ivote  or  to  register  to 
vote?  i 

A.  Yes.  Aa  a  general  rule,  where  the  polls 
are  not  open  at  least  three  hours  either  be- 
fore or  after  an  employee's  regular  hoius  of 
work  he  may  be  granted  an  amount  of  ex- 
cused leave  which  will,  permit  hiiw  to  report 
for  work  three  hours  after  the  polls  open  or 
leave  work  three  hours  before  the  polls  close, 
whichever  requires  the  lesser  amoimt  of  time 
off.  If  an  employee's  toting  place  is  beyond 
normal  commuting  distance  and  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot  Is  not  permitted,  the  employee 
may  be  granted  sufflctent  time  off  in  cxtler 
to  be  able  to  make  the  trip  to  the  voting 
place,  not  to  exceed  a  fuO  day. 

For  employees  who  vote  in  Jurisdictions 
which  require  registration  In  person,  time 
off  to  register  may  be  granted  on  substan- 
tially the  same  basis,  except  that  no  such 
time  Is  granted  If  registration  can  be  accom- 
plished on  a  non-work  day  and  the  place  of 
registration  Is  within]  reasonable  one-day 
round-trip  travel  distance  of  the  employee's 
place  of  residence. 

Q.  Does  the  Hatch  Aat  apply  to  part-time 
Oovemment  employees  who  have  no  regular 
tours  of  duty? 

A.  Yes,  It  applies  to  ^hem  on  any  day  they 
perform  work  for  the  Oovemment,  and  this 
includes  the  entire  24-hour  period  of  any  day 
worked. 

Q.  The  Civil  Service 'Commission  enforces 
the  Hatch  Act  for  the  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice. Does  this  mean  that  employees  holding 
excepted  positions  (outside  the  competitive 
civil  service)  are  not  subject  to  the  Act? 

A.  No.  Excepted  employees  are  subject  to 
the  Act,  but  in  these  eases  the  employing 
agency  is  responsible  for  enforcing  It. 

Q.  What  employees  are  prohibited  by  the 
Hatch  Act  from  active  narticipation  In  poll- 

A.  Employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including  tempo- 
rary and  part-time  employees.  The  political 
activity  of  employees  of  any  State  or  local 
agency  whoee  principal  employment  Is  In 
connection  with  a  Federally-financed  activ- 
ity Is  also  restricted.    ' 

Q.  Are  any  executive  jjcranch  employees  ex- 
empt from  the  restrictions  of  the  Hatch  Act? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  a  fejw  specific  exemptions 
listed  in.  the  Act.  Amohg  them  are :  (1)  The 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  (3)  Persons  whose  compensation  la 
paid  from  the  approfnlatlon  for  the  ofllce  of 
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the  President:  (3)  Heads  and  assistant  heads 
of  executive  departments;  (4)  Officers  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  determine  policies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
United  States  In  its  relations  with  foreign 
powers  or  in  the  nation-wide  administration 
of  Federal  laws.  There  is  also  partial  exemp- 
tion for  Federal  employees  who  live  in  com- 
munities in  which  large  numbers  of  voters 
are  employed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  What  Is  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act  by  a  Federal  employee? 

A.  The  most  severe  penalty  for  violation  Is 
removal.  The  minimum  penalty  Is  suspen- 
sion without  pay  for  90  days. 

Q.  Please  explain  for  employees  affected  by 
the  Hatch  Act  Just  what  their  responsibili- 
ties and  rights  are  under  the  Act. 

A.  They  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  ex- 
press their  political  opinions,  but  are  for- 
bidden to  take  an  active  part  In  partisan 
political  management  or  in  partisan  political 
campaigns.  In  connection  with  Federal 
employees'  right  to  vote,  the  Commission 
emphasizes  that  poUtical-acUvlty  restric- 
tions do  not  relieve  employees  of  their  obli- 
gation as  citizens  to  inform  themselves  of 
the  Issues  and  to  register  and  vote. 

Q.  May  a  Federal  employee  serve  as  an 
election  officer? 

A.  Yes.  provided  that  in  d(4ng  so  he  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  the  office  from  an  im- 
partial manner  as  prescribed  by  State  or 
local  law.  except  that  he  may  not  become  a 
candidate  for  such  office  In  a  partisan 
election. 

Q.  May  a  P'ederal  employee  serve  in  an  un- 
official capacity  at  the  polls  as  a  checker, 
challenger,  distributor,  or  watcher,  or  In  any 
other  post  In  behalf  of  a  partisan  political 
candidate  or  partisan  political  party? 

A.  No.  He  may  not  assist  such  candidate 
or  party  In  any  way  at  or  near  the  polls. 

Q.  May  a  Federal  employee  use  his  auto- 
mobile to  take  voters  to  the  polls  on  election 
day,  or  lend  it.  or  rent  it  for  this  use? 

A.  Generally,  no.  However,  the  employ- 
ee's automobile  may  be  used  to  transport 
himself  and  members  of  his  Immediate  fam- 
ily to  the  polls.  In  addition,  members  of  a 
car  pool  may  stop  at  the  polling  place  to  cast 
their  votes  on  the  way  to  or  from  their 
places  of  employment. 

Q.  B4ay  employees  covered  by  the  Ebtch 
Act  attend  political  rallies  and  Join  politi- 
cal (dubs? 

A.  Employees  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act 
can  attend  political  rallies  and  Join  political 
clubs,  but  they  cannot  take  an  active  part 
In  the  condxict  of  the  rally  or  operation  of 
the  club.  Other  things  they  are  prohibited 
from  doing  are  becoming  Involved  In  solicit- 
ing or  collecting  political  contributions,  dis- 
tributing campaign  material,  and  selling 
dinner  tickets,  or  otherwise  actively  promot- 
ing such  activities  as  political  dinners. 

Q.  May  employees  covered  by  the  Hatch 
Act  wear  campaign  buttons  In  the  Interest 
of  one  of  their  favorite  candidates? 

A.  Yes.  They  may  also  display  political 
posters  or  pictiires  In  the  xvlndows  of  their 
homes  or  In  their  automobiles. 

Q.  What  should  an  employee  do  If  he  does 
not  know  whether  a  certain  activity  violates 
the  Hatch  Act? 

A.  Since  ignorance  of  provisions  of  the  law 
will  not  excuse  a  Oovemment  employee  from 
penalties  for  violation,  he  should  present  the 
matter  in  writing  to  the  UB.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Washington.  D.C.  20415  before 
engaging  in  the  activity. 

For  additional  information,  the  em- 
ployee can  write  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C.  20415,  for  its 
press  release  of  July  5,  1966;  and  for 
CSC  Pamphlet  20,  both  dealing  with  po- 
litical activities  of  Federal  employees,  or 
any  questions  can  be  directed  to  my  of- 


fice, 437  House  OfBce  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20515,  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
get  an  answer  as  quickly  as  possible. 


TES1TMONIAL  DINNER  FOR  "THE 
HOITORABLE  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virgioia  [Mr.  Satterfieij)!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlnnan 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  evening  at  Warrenton.  Va.  more 
than  800  friends,  admirers,  and  colleagues 
of  the  HonoraJsle  Howard  W.  Smith 
gathered  together  upon  the  occasion  of 
a  testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor. 
Among  the  numerous  honors  bestowed 
upon  Judge  Sutth  during  the  course  of 
the  evening  wsis  a  tribute  by  the  Honor- 
able Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  which  I  take  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing at  this  point  in  the  Ricord: 

RXICABBLS  BT  QOV.  MILLS  E.  GODWIN,  JB., 
TxsmiONIAL    DiNNZS   FOS   TRK    HONOXABLS 

Howard  W.  Smith.  Wabxcmtoh.  Axicobt, 

SxPTEMBxa  23,  1966 

We  have  assembled  here  to  do  what  we  as 
Virginians  do  best.  We  honor  a  man  who 
has  brought  high  honor  to  our  State. 

Testimonial  dinners  are  not  commonplace 
In  Virginia.  We  do  not  talce  them  llghtiy. 
We  expect  ability,  we  expect  character,  we 
expect  long  and  disUngulshed  service,  and 
above  all,  we  expect  integrity  in  our  publlo 
officials. 

It  is  only  when  a  man  has  shown  these 
qualities  in  extraordinary  amounts  that  we 
give  him  individual  recognition.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  here  tonight  give  ample  testi- 
mony by  their  presence  that  we  deal  hare 
with  a  very  special  case  Indeed. 

There  Is  nothing  easy  about  holding  to 
principle  first  and  always  in  the  give  and 
take  of  legislative  maneuver.  Ehren  more 
dlfflcxilt  Is  resisting  the  countiess  small 
temptations  to  avoid  criticism  by  simply 
bending  principle  a  Uttie. 

Only  a  man  of  rock-lUce  Integrity  never 
falters.  But  to  Judge  Smith,  principle  Is  a 
rock  In  a  sometimes  weary  land. 

A  great  many  men  claim  to  stand  on  prin- 
ciple. It  Is  often  a  more  convenient  plat- 
form than  their  real  motives.  But  a  man 
who  uses  principle  as  subterfuge  Is  soon 
found  out.  When  he  Is.  respect  for  him 
vanishes. 

Many  times,  his  congressional  coUeagues 
have  disagreed  with  Judge  Smith.  Some- 
times that  disagreement  has  been  pretty 
violent.  But  he  has  never  lost,  or  even 
endangered,  their  respect  or  their  affection 
for  him. 

Few  men  have  been  as  effective  as  he  has 
in  pursuing  national  Interests  as  he  saw 
them.  Congress  has  never  had  a  more 
powerful  minority  than  Judge  Smith. 

I  might  add  that  no  other  man  hal  made 
the  Judicious  use  of  a  dairy  farm  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

Although  he  must  learn  to  live  with  It,  a 
man  In  public  life  is  sensitive  to  criticism. 
It  is  not  easy  to  take  a  position  which  Is  cer- 
tain to  bring  heaping  abuse  and  scalding 
anger.  Qnlj  stern  principle  will  sustain  a 
man  to  take  such  a  stand. 

But  if  Judge  Smith  can  stand  firm,  he  sel- 
dom stands  still.  In  support  of  a  friend,  he 
is  tireless.  I  know  this  from  personal  experi- 
ence. At  no  small  sacrifice  to  himself,  he  was 
one  of  my  warmest  supporters. 
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More  tban  that,  ho  waa.  and  la,  a  cloaa  per-  rlera  had  movad  enough  material  to  outflt  steamahlp  company  managing  the  traiBc  from 

sonal  friend,  one  to  whom  I  have  turned  on  a  modem  tTJS.  city  of  300,000  poptilatloB  In  Inland  points.    However,  some  rail  men  are 

many  an  occasion  for  the  advice  so  many  of  addition  to  weapons,  ammunition  and  mill-  not  too  happy  about  the  Idea  of  having  any 

us  value  so  highly.  tary  supplies.    The  carriers  have  also  been  part  of  the  rail  effort  directed  by  a  steam- 

Vlrglnla  has  produced  many  outstanding  buay  nulling  heavy  construction  nutterlala,  ship  company  representative. 
men.    A  long  proceaalon  of  them  haii  held  a  which.  It  Is  more  or  leae  admitted,  wUl  be  Defense  experts  are  tight  Upped  when  It 
wide  variety  of  our  public  offices.    All  of  them  used  for  permanent  construction  projects.  comes  to  describing  specific  materials  car- 
have  been  good  men.     Some  ot  them  have  r^U  men  themselves  hesitate  to  spell  out  rted  by  the  railroads.     But  they  are  more 
been  great  men.  the   success   of   this   major   tttoit — In   fact,  talkative  concerning  the  number  of  cars  In 

But  we  would  say  of  only  a  few,  tt.ere  will  some  Individuals  are  clearly  unaware  of  the  use.    For  instance,  they  say  rail  car  require- 
never  be  another  like  him.    Beyond  question,  induatrys  role  in  the  crucial  conteat.    But  ments  for  defense  needs  for  the  first  six 
Judge  Smith  must  be  coxmted  among  their  Defense  Department  expats  are  q\ack  with  months  of  thU  year  will  total  about  51.690. 
nimiber.         ^^^^^^^^^^  their  praise,  citing  In  particular  the  efficient  This  Is  considerably  higher  than  the  30,481 
^^^^^~  miovement  of  freight  to  port  areas.  actually  used  In  the  same  period  last  year. 
RATTRi-iana  A»ir»  WA'rrrt«r*T  "^^  coordinated  plan  through  which  the  The  magnitude  of  thU  complex  Job  can  be 
'v*JJ^n*Jt^ix>  .v"      «A11U«A1j  railroads  have  worked  so  afflclenUy  with  the  ^^^  ^'°™  "^  assortment  of  DOD  reports.   In 
DEFENSE  Military  Ttafllo  Management  and  Terminal  ^"  ^'^^  ^^^  months  of  last  year,  a  total  of 

Mr     McPAU..     Mr     Sneaker     T    Mk  S«rvl«»  1«  a  highly  spedallaed  one.    MUltary  2,008,254  tons  of  war  goods  was  sent  to  Vlet- 

iWimW  oonimt  «;J^^  *«^<=  managers  throughout  the  country  ad-  '^'^  ^""^  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coast 

^T^^lf^!f^,^™f^-  vl«»  the  carriers  as  towhat  they  need  and  ports.    These  shipments  were  divided  some- 

rrom  Maryland  [Mr.  Fritokl]  may  ex-  when— and  according  to  the  evidence   they  thing  as  follows:  AtlanUc.  366,878  tons;  Gulf 

tend  ms  remarka  at  this  point  fax  tbe  have  been  getting  what  they  want  when  they  342302  tons;  Pacific  1307,677  tons.   Onaper- 

Ricouand  Include  extraneous  nuitter.  want  it.  centage  basis,  approximately  70.1  percent  of 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  significantly,  recent  Ctongresslanal   hear-  "*"  ^*''  ^°°^  ^"^^^^  shipped  to  Vietnam  and 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUonan  ln«»  on  the  shortage  of  freight  ca«  did  not  S^^fl  southeast  Asia  points  moves  out  of 

from  California?  include  any  ocmplalnta  from  the  mUltary  Pacific  C^"*  P°^'  16.8  percent  from  Atlan- 

There  was  no  objection.  °T'.7J^  tP  ^-  «*y°^°°^  °-  co^^T.  ^\^^  *"'*  ""^  ^'^""*'  '~°*  ^°^  **°°« 

•Mr-   wuTBTrtTT      vf^    on<>.v..   4  K-,  I-.K  ^^o  dlrects  the  MTMT8  Western  Area,  ex-  «-»""• 

Mr  PRIEDEL     Mr.  Speaker   lAe  Job  ^^^  ,^^  j,^,^,,^                 shortage^  ^t  P"^P»   *^   ^*   understanding  of  raU 

Of  supplying  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  that  agency^  commander.  Gen.  JohnJ  iW  »lilpments  destined  for  our  mUltary  forces 

Is  one  of  the  biggest  supply  efforts  ever  whUe  acknowledging  the  lack  o*  commercial  ^"  ^  found  In  a  set  of  comparisons  pre- 

undertaken  by  the  military.     In  many  cara,  aasured  him  the  Defense  Department  P*'***  ^'y  °OD-   These  figures  cover  aU  forms 

respects,  it  surpasses  that  of  World  War  was  getting  ail  the  rail  car  ihlj^lng  space  °'  domeeUc  transportation  broken  down  by 

n  because  the  conflict  Is  taking    place  needed.    The  fact  that  the  new  replacement  conunodlty  groups.   While  they  do  not  apply 

7.000  mUes  away  °*"  •««  o'  greater  carrying  capacity  wUl  do  fP^slflcaUy  to  Vietnam,  they  do  give  some 

A   studv   of   uils  ma«dve   sunnlv  lln#.  "*»  J**'  ^  '*^-  ■»<««  "^^  t^  "^d  of  piggy-  !'»•*  °^  nilro,^  participation. 

A  svaay  or  tms  massive  supply  line  ^ack  and  oontalnerlsatlon.  A  taUy  of  mlUtary  shipments  for  DOD, 

shows  that  the  railroad  industry  Is  play-  ..gmce  a  Umlted   engagement    such  aa  '^eluding  Logalr.  Qulcktrans  and  household 

Ing  a  major  role  In  the  movement  Df  sup-  prompted  the  present  buUd-un '  do«i  n^  *°°^-  '^°^  *  *****^  °'  606,401  shipments 

plies    and    equipment— and    plajlng    it  require    any    significant    diversion    of    car-  ^»1"«<1  »*  •86,700,048  for  the  third  quarter 

without  fanfare.  tain  types  of  shipping."  Oen    Imnv  stated.  °^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^*"   (January-March.   196«). 

As  chaliman  of  the  8uba»mnlttee  on  "the  Defense  Freight  Railway  Interchange  °*  *?^"  ^**l  for  ail  commodltlea.  6803  shlp- 
Ttansportatlon  and  Aeronautics,  I  have  Meet  could  be  augmented  to  meet  the  in-  Sl!^*ILy,ti^!r.  *!  •^  1''^  *?*^!!!J*  J?7 
lonff  been  awarp  of  the  .MrRPllent  r««rrt  urease  In  car  requirements  and  at  the  same  *^'  raUroada  as  less-than-carload  freight, 
lOTg  Deen  aware  or  tne  «cceuent  record  ^j^  permit  control  of  their  movemant^d  **»"•  carload  freight  shipments  added  up  to 
?^J[!i^?*1f  ^''n  °^%^**  ^  "?\f*^  eSSir^^cJ^a^  l?SeXnSd^  38.968  with  a  value  of  *^M6.2»4/)64.  Sere 
to  spedflcaUy  call  my  coUeagues'  atten-  brou^t  about  by  teaming  «^  S^m  «^  ci^  ''•"  »*»-i«  ^^^^  ■^«-  Agency  rtiip- 
tton  to  an  article  in  Modem  Railroads,  a  rlers.  the  mobUlaaUon  of  service-owaed  to-  °^^**  valued  at  w.848,136:  44io  "Drive- 
Cahners  publication,  which  spelis  this  tra-plant  equipment  into  tbe  Interehamn  "^^^^  •**'"  "^P™«»*«  having  a  value  of 
out  in  accurate  detail.  fleet,  or  limited  purchase  of  selectedtypea  W,147305;  187,679  less-than-truckload  shlp- 

The  railroads  can  take  pride  fai  the  Job  <^  equipment."  °»«°*«  ^"»  •  v»iae  of  »io,98».»07;  49.728 

they  are  d<S^ln  m^  toe^lrbSJ  rt^  nUlltary   doe.,  however,  anticipate  S^  sS^^^Ub^T^  JtJhTS.'fli 

Of  tolsfr^ht  to  the  port  regions.    And.  T^^^^^I^SrS^Tu^Lt^^l  •Xrr^lSJSoVSr  JTsJ.eS"^"! 

as  Harry  Tennant.  author  of  the  article,  to  ^w^^Mia»^^i^    m^7!^  ""'"^'^  aviation  shipments  valued  at  •S.081.. 

POlntB  out.  the  Job  is  being  done  without  tlal  in  prodtSTof^mmSitlSr^S^  ^'  *»  '^VmenU  vU  domertlo  water  carrier 

neglecting     commercial     operations— a  acid  is  handled  by  the  interohanaa  fleet  ^*^"«<*  **  $792,640;  26.668  freight  forwarder 

factor  of  untold  value  to  this  country's  Plans  call  for  purchase  of  aomeaoo  cars  at  151''°?™*"  "^^  *  ^*^""  °'  •3,241,723  and 

economy.  a  cost  of  more  than  $i  million.     MTICXB  2S  P»P«"f  •  shipments  valued  at  •3,000,768. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  fais.jrt  this  ^OP-  ^  ^^»  «»«Uv.ry  within  sU  month—  JSSS'^S^am^a?'.7n  ??2  °""*°**'"  ^' 

article  at  thla  nolnt  In  thP  Rcrntn-  *^«  "^^  Instalhnent  to  Include  69  car*  and  ""i^ents  valued  at  •717,775. 

arucie  at  tms  point  m  tne  RXCOIJ).  ^^  ^^^  ^3^     ^^^  ^  preewiUv  1»  ro^  ^"   °'"»*   significant   movement   of   war 

IUnja«wi  DzuvB  tkk  Qoods  woa.  Vniwaic—  phurlc  acid  cars  In  the  Interehanse  fleet  ™*terlals  comes  about  through  the  opera- 

Movwo  44  Pwsirr  am  Dvami  Ovair-  each  carrying  7600  gaUona.     ThsMw  oai^  ^°^  °'  ^^  defense   Freight  Railway  In- 

Mxirr's    DoioRio    Tom-MJubb.    Ranjuuss  wlU  carry  ao  000  gallraa  each.  terchange    Fleet.     The    Utest    DFRIF    In- 

Do  A  SopxxB  Job  Motoio  Gooob  to  Poar  The  port  j'ams  at  the  Vietnam  end  of  the  ^•°**>'y  •^'>^  **^»t  "»«  Army  owns  6276  cars, 

t^^^S^"J^  ^*"  ^^g^^°  line  and  the  earUer  shortage  of  ship.,  necee-  *  i"*"  Percentage   ot  which   are   used  for 

ow  TR>  Nanoit^  OoiacBciai.  BxTSonM  stating  the  wlthdrawalTveeseS^  fr^mtt.  ^letnam  purposes.    The  Inventory  u  aa  fol- 

(By  Harry  L.  Tennant)  mothbaU  fleet,  have  given  Defense  ofllolala 

Tbe   Vietnam  struggle,   like   three   other  *  headache.    But  Vincent  F.  Caputo.  dlrec-     General  piirpose  tank  cars .  2. 690 

major  wan  of  tbe  century,  has  found  tbe  tor  for  transportation  and  warehousing  pol-     Special  purpose  tank  can 756 

railroads  quietly  and  methodically  moving  '<7   and    chief   troubleshooter   for   Defense     Heavy-duty  flatcan 931 

tbe  goods  to  port  and  alrbaae  areas  wblle  Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  finds  no  fault     Defense  freight  boxcan 896 

at  the  aame  time  carrying  on  the  natlonH  ^th   the  railroad  effort.     Mr.  Caputo  es-     Other  boxcan 95 

oomBMrelal  buatneaa.    Ferhapa  the  latter  has  plains  that,  although  the  Vietnam  build-up     Gondola  can 8 

been  cmptaaslMd  far  more  than  tbe  complex  ^^as  been  carried  out  on  a  "crash"  basis.  It                                                                      

task  of  gatting  suppUee  to  the  nearly  400,000  b<^  i^ot  been  necessary  for  the  Intentate                Total 5.276 

VS.  and   allied   troops  In   Soutbeast  Asia.  Commerce  Commission  to  hand  down  emer-  Through  Ito  use   the  fleet  (a)  earns  reve- 

Tbla  la  undentandable  when  one  conslden  Bency  orden  covering  shipment  of  mUltary  nuebv  which  Itdifnw  it.  inin^^«r« 

the  growing  concern  over  Inflation  and  tbe  PJoda.     The   raUroad.   have   as«imed   the  J^^  Tb^   ta  kjt^a  s^^^S^le^^ 

question,  of  plant  expansion,  Indurtry  merg-  r^ponslblllty  and  DOD  has  not  n«Nled  mieh  S^J.°'(c)    «ves    ita   W.    demSaee 

«n  a^  half  a  dci»n  other  page-one  devel-  ^"",J^°^«^  J^P'^^^tf'^^  «-  chargeTani'  dr^nlX«^ts  c^S^ 

<'P™*°*"-  P*"  deacrlbed  U  tbl.  way,  "If  there  ha.  been  ^th  loadlns  iininartinc   hiockinB  and  hrar- 

Tb.  mllroada.  plagued  by  a  boxoar  tficrt-  "'J  difficulty.  It  has  been  at  the  port  ar«u  STof  bSs^^^'  ''^°*=^«  "*•*  ^""^ 

age  dating  back  to  World  War  n.  have  noa*-  *^^  «»«  raUroada  have  delivered  the  good.  ^jxMTS  Is  resnonslble  for  control  dlatrlbu- 

tb^  done  a  ropert,  J«)bot  deUverlng  tb«  •^  their  naponalbUlty  has  ended."  tlZ^L^^l^^X^Tt^to 

good,  on  time  to  port  regloo.  whan  it  U  A  poaalble  new  plan  which  would  alter  tbe  dfRIF.    Operating  pools  an  setTo  cm  the 

transf«red  to  «ilps  bound  for  Vietnam.  And  prsMnt  traffic  management  pattern  ha.  been  basU  of  requeeU  received  for  can  by  number 

In  doing  tbl.  they  have  moved  an  types  of  dtocuwed.     It  would  Involve  movement  of  and  frequency  of  use.   Loaded  can  we  routed 

traffic.   One  top  DcTenM  oOolal  said  tbe  oar-  moat  Vietnam  cargo  by  oontalnen  with  a  by  an  MTMTB  regional  ofllce.    Kmpty  cars 
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an  moved  free  on  commercial  bills  of  lading 
after  MTMTS  authorttv^tlon. 

DOD  advises  MTTCTS  with  forecasts  of 
DFRIF  service  car  nequlrements  according 
to  provisions  outlined  by  the  traffic  agency  to 
the  services.  In  event  the  needs  given  to 
MTMTS  are  In  excess  of  fleet  capabiliUes.  the 
appropriate  Defense  Department  agency  will 
decide  upKin  prlorltle*. 

Generally,  it  is  exp«4ted  that  DFRIF  cars — 
except  for  those  in  reserve  pools  and  in  exer- 
cise status — wUl  be  loaded  and  unloaded  by 
usen  In  the  time  frames  used  for  commercial 
traffic,  and  in  no  case  mon  than  ten  days. 

Revenues  received  from  the  railroads  for 
use  of  DFRIF  cars  finance,  during  the  year 
in  which  paid,  expenses  Incurred  for  AAR 
light  running  repairs^  overhaul  and  rebuild, 
maintenance  assessments  for  excess  empty 
car  mileage  and  in-leeeing  charges. 

Mileage  revenues  aile  not  to  purchase  capi- 
tal equipment  or  capital  improvements, 
which  are  procured  ohly  from  funds  budget- 
ed by  MTirrs  for  that  purpose. 

MTMTS  is  responsible  for  all  maintenance 
of  the  equipment  assigned  to  the  DFRIF.  in- 
cluding contracting  for  and  inspection  of  all 
maintenance  services. 

Procurement  resp<insiblllty  for  railway 
equipment  is  asslgni*  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  MTMTB,  in  acquiring  new 
equipment,  complies  with  Army  procure- 
ment regulaUons.  In.sddltloti.  MTMTB  Is  n- 
sponslble  for  the  acDulsition  of  all  Inter- 
change freight  rail  equpment  and  accounta- 
ble for  capital  eqt^ment  assigned  the 
DWIIF.  I 

Disposition  of  intemhange  rail  eqtilpment 
Is  also  the  nsponsibUlty  of  MTMTS.  Can 
an  disposed  of  only  I  When  they  are  found 
to  be  (a)  excess  to  t^  fleet  peacetime  and 
mobilization  requirements;  (b)  damaged 
and/or  destroyed  beyond  economic  repair; 
or  (c)  unsafe  for  fuvtiher  Interchange  serv- 
ice, j 

AU  of  this  adds  ui  to  a  big  Job  for  tbe 
railroads.  Each  day' of  the  war  some  170 
ships  loaded  largely  with  freight  delivered 
by  the  railroads  leave  the  three  port  areas 
for  Vietnam.  This  does  not  Include  war 
goods  delivered  to  mQltary  air  bases  for  di- 
rect flights  to  Southeast  Asia  or  to  points 
where  the  cargo  is  pitked  up  by  commercial 
airimes  holding  Defeilse  transportation  con- 
tracts. 

Tbe  fact  that  the!  goods  have  been  de- 
livered without  the  necessity  for  stiff  war- 
time orden  reflects  credit  to  the  railroads 
who  have  gone  about  their  work  quietly  and 
without  fanfare. 


WORK  VIRTUE:  IS  OVERRATED 

Mr.  M(^AUj.  I^.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pkpper]  may  extend 
my  remarks  at  thlsi  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  include  extranqous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  iwfo  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?      \ 

T^here  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida 
has  been  proud  to  have  many  outstand- 
ing Governors  in  her  executive  mansion 
but  there  has  never]  been  a  Governor  so 
proud  of  his  State  and  as  loyal  a  Demo- 
crat as  my  good  f rleul,  former  Governor, 
Fuller  Warren.  I !  just  recently  came 
across  a  letter  to  the  editor  In  the  Tal- 
lahassee Democrat  where  Governor  War- 
ren pointed  out  certain  caustic  comments 
(HI  the  mlsoonducti  of  the  Republican 
Party.  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  permission  at  this 
point  to  Insert,  following  my  remarks, 
the  article  by  Gove^or  Warren  so  that 


my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  country- 
men may  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
these  observations: 

WOBK  VniTOX  Is  OvXaXATKD 

EorroR,  THE  Dkmockat: 

Col.  E.  E.  Callaway  of  BrUtol  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  In  Florida.  He  also  Is 
an  affable,  educated  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  warm  personal  regard. 

But  some  of  his  Ideas  about  people  and 
economi:»  are  medieval — almost  antedi- 
luvian. In  his  latest  letter  (Sept.  7)  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat,  Col.  Cal- 
laway alleged  that  many  Americans  "have 
been  made  to  believe  that  to  really  work  Is 
a  disgrace." 

I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  allegation.  I 
am  sure  it  Is  not  accurate  as  to  the  many 
fine  and  industrious  people  of  Liberty  and 
Calhoun  Counties,  when  Col.  CaUoway  does 
business.  From  infancy,  I  have  known  the 
hard-working  people  of  these  two  counties. 
Most  of  them  start  working  as  children  and 
continue  to  do  so  Into  old  age.  I  doubt  that 
even  one  citizen  of  these  two  counties  "be- 
lieves that  to  really  work  Is  a  disgrace." 

During  all  the  yean  I  lived  in  Blountstown 
and  visited  In  Bristol,  I  didn't  know  even 
one  person  who  "believed  that  to  really  work 
was  a  disgrace."  I  knew  a  few  loafen  who 
were  believed  to  be  opposed  to  work.  But  It 
Is  very  probable  that  they  had  hookworms 
or  malaria  and,  therefore,  dldnt  have 
enoxigh  energy  to  "nally  work." 

I.  myself,  started  to  work  (11  hours  a  day) 
for  wages  at  the  age  of  eight  and  kept  at  it 
untU  I  managed  to  escape,  many  yean  later, 
from  its  fatiguing  clutches.  Nearly  every 
boy  of  my  age  In  Bloimtstown  started  work- 
ing before  he  was  12  and  kept  on  tolling  and 
sweating  \intU  he  managed  to  get  some- 
thing easier  to  do. 

The  virtues  of  hard  work  are  vastly  over- 
rated— ^mostly  by  rich  Republicans  who 
don't  have  to  work. 

For  more  than  a  century  moet  Americans 
toiled  long  houra  for  little  pay.  piling  up 
vast  wealth  for  a  few  phony  aristocrats  to 
squander  in  high  living.  That  undemocratic 
system  crashed  imder  Republican  rule  In 
1929,  and  15  million  Americans  couldnt  get 
Jobs,  no  matter  how  desperately  they  wanted 
to  work. 

The  aroused  and  patriotic  people  of  this 
nation  put  Democrats  In  control  of  this 
country,  and  for  30  yean  nearly  everybody 
who  was  able  to  work  has  been  able  to  get 
a  Job  at  a  living  wage.  Those  who  are  too 
sick  or  too  old  to  work  are  provided  for  by 
a  benevolent,  humane  government  with  a 
heart.  Old  and  feeble  women  dont  have  to 
peddle  apples  on  street  comen,  hungry  chll- 
dnn  don't  have  to  l>eg  for  food,  biislnessmen 
dont  have  to  Jiunp  out  windows  of  tall 
buildings,  as  so  many  did  during  the  Re- 
publican reign  of  35  yean  ago. 

Times  are  so  good,  prosperity  Is  so  perva- 
sive that  Col.  Callaway  has  become  a  pano- 
plied plutocrat  with  ample  lelsxire  to  pen 
polemics  against  the  emancipation  of  work- 
ing people. 

Fuujcs  WaaaxN. 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    STAND- 
ARDS AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoso 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  consider  a  resolution  to  estab- 


lish a  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  which  I  feel  Is  long  overdue. 
Since  the  recent  notoriety  which  has 
been  given  to  the  action  of  memy  of  our 
fellow  colleagues,  I  feel  that  this  com- 
mittee should  be  established  as  soon  as 
possible  to  clear  up  any  matter  that  may 
be  in  violation  of  the  law  or  any  act 
which  tends  to  bring  the  House  into  dis- 
repute. This  committee  will  have  the 
full  authority  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  us  all  and  the  employees  of  this  Cham- 
ber and  I  welcome  it. 

Since  I  will  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
from  the  Rules  Committee,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  volume  of  mail  in  support 
of  this  bill  and  I  would  like  to  at  this 
time,  following  my  remarks,  place  a  let- 
ter from  Joseph  A.  Sperry,  secretary  of 
the  North  Tampa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  resolution  passed  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  commending  the 
efforts  of  my  fellow  colleagues,  Sam  Gra- 
BONs  and  Charles  E.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent 
I  include  the  letter  by  Mr.  Sperry  and 
the  resolution  passed  on  September  15  by 
the  North  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
be  Included  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

NoBTH  Tamfa  Cbaicbck  or  COMMXaCK, 

Tampa.  Fla..  September  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Pepper:  I  am  enclosing  copy  of 
resolution  passed  unanlmoiisly  by  the  gen- 
eral membenhip  of  the  North  Tampa  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  their  regular  monthly 
business  meeting  Thursday,  September  16, 
commending  Representatives  Sam  Gibbon8 
and  Charlxs  Bennett  for  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  House  of  Representative*  of  the 
United  States  Congress  a  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 
Slncenly, 

Joseph  A.  Spout,  Secretary. 

Proposed  Rbsolotion 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Greater  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
That  Representative  Sam  Gibbons  and  Rep- 
resentative Charles  Bennett  are  commended 
for  their  efforts  to  provide  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress a  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct. 

The  Board  makes  this  commendation 
because: 

1.  Although  such  a  committee  does  exist 
within  the  structure  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  there  is  no  such  provision 
within  the  House  of  Representatives. 

2.  Then  are  from  time  to  time  allegationa 
and  charges  of  misconduct  levied  against 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  can  neither  be  substantiated  nor 
refuted  because  no  mtMshinery  exists  to  han- 
dle the  complaint  or  investigation. 

3.  This  situation  provides  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  accuracy  or  falseness  of 
charges  of  misconduct  by  House  members 
and  employees  and  no  means  of  eUminatlng 
those  whose  acte  are  contrary  to  the  best 
image  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Althotigh  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion establishes  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  Judge  the  conduct  of  its  members  and  to 
punish  or  expel  members  for  misbehavior, 
they  have  been  notably  reluctant  to  accom- 
plish this  task.  BUls  presented  by  Repre- 
sentatives GoBONS  and  Bennett  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  administrative  machinery. 
Be  it  further 

Ae^oZved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Greater  Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  That 
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ooplM  b«  sent  to  Representatlvee  Qibbons 
and  Bsmnrrr,  and  tbe  Florida  delecatlon  In 
Congress  requesting  tbelr  support,  to  the 
news  media  and  to  all  other  Interetited  per- 
sons. 

Endorsed  by  the  North  Tampa  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Joseph  A.  Spskbt,  Secretary. 

SspmiBSB  16,  19M. 


"MEGALOPOLIS  X7NBOUND:  THE 
SUPERCTTY  AND  THE  TRANS- 
PORTATION OP  TOMORROW." 
BY  SENATOR  CLAIBORNE  PELL. 
OP    RHODE    ISLAND 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemcui 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  roay  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportitnlty  to 
cwnpllment  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  other  body.  Senator  Ci-AiBORin;  Pell, 
of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  recent  Jubllca- 
tlon  of  his  book  entitled  "MetalopoUs 
Unbound:  The  Superclty  and  the  Trans- 
portation of  Tomorrow,"  published  by 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

This  book  is  a  moet  signlflcaat  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  on  transportatlOTi 
problems  confronting  ua  In  our  Increas- 
ingly urbanized  society. 

The  principal  and  most  immediate  rec- 
ommendation in  Senator  Pkll's  book 
is  that  we  make  more  Intelligent  use  of 
the  great  potential  for  public  service  of- 
fered by  our  existing  rsdlroads. 

But  Senator  Pell  goes  far  beyond  this 
basic  plea  to  argue  persuasively  for  a 
sound  systems  approach  to  public  trans- 
portation which  will  assure  a  rational 
balance  of  transportation  facilities,  par- 
ticularly in  our  highly  urtMunlaed  megalo- 
polltan  areas. 

This  means.  Senator  Pill  believes, 
that  we  should  make  some  attempt  to 
coordinate  ground  transportation  facil- 
ities with  air  transportation  facilities  and 
promote  sensible  public  policits  which 
win  encourage  the  most  efflcler.t  use  of 
each  mode  of  transportation. 

The  Senator  broaches  a  numlier  of  in- 
novative proposals.  He  suggests,  for  ex- 
ample, systems  of  differential  tolls  on 
our  highway  system,  which  would  be  de- 
signed to  dlnilnlsh  congestion  at  peak 
hours  and  on  peak  days,  providing  there 
are  other  sensible  alternatives  available 
in  the  form  of  improved  rail  transit  or 
other  more  advanced  forms  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation  which  may  evolve 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Senator  Pell's  book  also  describes  the 
prospects  for  wholly  new  systems  of 
ground  transportation  which  may  In- 
clude wheelless  vehicles  supported  on 
columns  of  air.  traveling  through  tu- 
bular guldeways  and  equipped  to  make 
high  speed  transfers  to  local  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Research,  for  such  new  systems  and 
approaches  to  transportation,  he  tells  us, 
is  now  underway  under  the  auspices  erf 
the  High  Speed  Oroimd  Transportation 
Act  of   1965,   which   came  into   being 


largely  as  a  result  of  his  own  energetic 
campaign  to  Improve  our  regional  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Pell's  book  was 
reviewed  last  Simday  in  the  "Book  Re- 
view" section  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  reviewer,  architect  and  city  planner 
Cllve  Entwlstle,  called  "Megalopolis 
Unbound"  "a  heartening  demonstration 
of  what  one  determined  and  farslghted 
Senator  can  do."  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  review  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Roads  to  Rttin 
(By  Cllve  Entwlstle) 

(Note. — ^Mr.  Entwlstle.  an  architect  and 
clty-pIanner,  Is  the  author  of  "Holopolls: 
The  Systems  Concept  of  the  Whole  City.") 

"The  Urban  Transportation  Problem,"  by 
J.  R.  Meyer.  J.  F.  Kaln  and  M.  Wohl.  437 
pp.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Frees,  for  the  Rand  Corporation.    tlliiS. 

"Megalopolis  Unbound:  The  Super -city 
and  the  Transportation  of  Tomorrow,"  By 
Ci.AXBoaNx  Pkll.  Illustrated.  248  pp.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger.     $5.96. 

The  new  science  of  ecology  has  shown  that 
habitat  Is  primary  In  determining  the  Ufe 
of  every  organism,  and  man  Is  no  exception. 
These  two  books  deal  with  the  chief  factor — 
modes  of  transportation — In  the  blind  rise 
of  that  habitat  in  which  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  will  pass  their  lives:  mega- 
lopolis. This  amorphous  fvislon  of  urban 
emd  BUbiirban  settlements,  first  identified  by 
Jean  Oottman  In  the  Northeastern  region  of 
the  United  States,  Is  the  prototype  toward 
which  other  vast  tracts  of  the  American  land 
are  now  tending  without  benefit  of  assess- 
ment or  conscious  direction. 

All  cities  In  history  have  up  to  now  been 
built  on  one  level,  their  buildings,  streets 
and  open  spaces  competing  tar  the  same  sur- 
face. This  works  tolerably  well  up  to  about 
100,000  Inhabitants,  a  size  seldom  exceeded 
before  the  advent  of  the  railroads  In  the  last 
century.  It  was  the  greatly  Increased 
nourishment  from  the  hinterland  afforded  by 
rails  which  allowed  cltlee  to  swell  to  sizes 
at  which  the  one-level  form  broke  down. 
Open  spaces  were  obliterated.  Traffic  In- 
creasingly congested  streets  first  laid  out 
when  the  city  was  a  village.  People  foimd 
themselves  tied  by  their  Jobs  to  an  environ- 
ment wholly  unsulted  to  human  needs. 

At  this  stage  the  low-coet  automobUe  made 
Its  appearance,  and.  led  by  mother,  young 
families  began  to  drive  out  of  the  masonry 
prison,  back  toward  nature.  Father  could 
keep  his  Job.  and  mother  could  raise  her 
children.  Inchoate  megalopolis  had  been 
bom.  Far  lees  than  a  city,  if  lees  far  from 
nature,  the  suburb  has  satisfied  (barely) 
one  need  only:  that  of  play  space  and  a  pit- 
tance of  greenery  for  children.  When  the 
children  grow  up,  mother  and  father  often 
move  back  to  the  city. 

The  queetlon  is,  then,  whether  our  environ- 
ment Is  to  continue  to  be  formed,  or  un- 
formed, arbitrarily  by  our  present  modes  of 
transportation.  These  modes  must  them- 
selves be  studied,  if  their  effects  and  pos- 
sibilities are  to  be  actively  used  rather  than 
passively  suffered.  Among  the  obvious  can- 
didates to  do  such  studies  ue  those  corpora- 
tions that  have  specialized  In  the  new  dis- 
cipline of  systems  theory  (the  study  of 
wholes  and  the  functioning  of  their  parts 
In  relation  to  performance  objectives),  espe- 
cially corporations  in  the  field  of  that  peren- 
nial accelerator  of  new  techniques:  weapons 
systems. 

Thus,  many  corporations  that  have  de- 
pended chiefly  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  their  revenues  have  recently  vohinteered 
their  special  research  and  development  skills 
In  the  service  of  the  peaceful  arts,  especially 
those  of  clty-bulIdlng  and  urban  eqxilpment, 
the  dollar  ezpendlttires  on  which  exceed  even 


those  on  defense.  The  sales-pitch  Is  topical 
and  telling:  City-planning  could  profit  from 
the  design  and  comparison  of  economic  deci- 
sion-models, and  from  the  application  of 
systems  theory,  with  its  apparently  objec- 
tive methods,  to  a  field  traditionally  domi- 
nated by  subjective  tastes  and  fashions. 
These  techniques  have  worked  well  for  war 
and  Secretary  McNamara;  they  should  work 
equally  weU  for  peace  and  Secretary  Weaver. 

The  argument  is  unquestionably  valid  for 
the  development  of  a  new  pattern  of  urban 
life.  It  la  therefore  with  hopeful  anticipa- 
tion that  one  approaches  this  Rand  study: 
by  the  sweep  of  its  title  It  promises  fulfill- 
ment of  the  total  systems  approach  we  have 
been  led  to  expect. 

It  soon  becomes  apparent  that  a  Defense 
Department  background  may  be  iinsuited  to 
the  study  of  environmental  problems,  and 
for  a  fairly  obvious  reason:  A  weapons  sys- 
tem can  be  related  to  hard  and  quantifiable 
physical  objectives,  but  the  multipUclty  of 
human  values  inherent  In  clty-plannlng  are 
not  easily  quantifiable. 

Thus  in  the  Rand  study  ot  tirban  trans- 
portation, which  uncompromisingly  pleads  a 
special  case  for  the  bus-automobile  as  op- 
posed to  the  mass-transit  solutions,  there 
appeared  at  first  reading  to  be  no  mention 
of  its  concomitant  drawback:  air-pollution. 
In  this  time  of  extreme  and  growing  public 
and  medical  concern  with  the  progressive 
poisoning  of  urban  air,  to  which  the  auto- 
mobile is  the  chief  contributor  (33  billion 
cubic  feet  of  toxic  gases  in  the  United  States 
in  1965),  such  an  omission  seems  incredible. 
A  page  by  page  search  revealed  this  single 
reference:  ".  .  .  with  rising  public  concern 
over  air  poUution  and  noise "a  con- 
cern that  is  clearly  not  shared  by  the  authors. 

The  only  reference  to  automobile  accidents 
in  the  index,  under  "Accident  Costs,"  is  in  a 
footnote  referring  to  Insurance  rates,  a  nec- 
essary item  in  calculating  automobile  operat- 
ing-coet.  The  coet  of  automobUe  accidents 
in  terms  of  human  suffering,  now  amounting 
to  a  fantastic  4  million  injuries  and  48,000 
deaths  a  year  and  always  Increasing,  not  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  quantifiable  factor,  cannot 
apparently  be  entered  in  the  equations 
strung  through  this  "objective"  study. 

This  methodological  limitation  appears  to 
make  nonsense  of  the  claim  of  the  director 
of  the  study  (a  project  started  in  1080,  of 
which  this  book  is  one  part) ,  Charles  Zwlck. 
who  reassuringly  states  in  his  preface  that 
"the  ultimate  goal  is  to  Improve  urban  liv- 
ing, not  to  eliminate  congestion,  or  to  main- 
tain Investment  in  .  .  .  transportation  fa- 
cilities as  such." 

Not  only  does  this  study  fall  to  deal  with 
matters  of  primary  human  significance  in  the 
domain  of  urban  transportation;  it  exhibits 
a  partiality  toward  the  bus-automobile  mode, 
as  oppoeed  to  that  of  raU  mass-transit,  so 
evident  and  consistent  that  the  reader  Is 
slightly  embarrassed  to  note  that  this  very 
long,  one  cannot  say  substantial,  work,  was 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  One  would 
have  been  happier  had  it  been  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company. 

The  authors'  screaming  silence  on  the  vital 
matters  of  air-poIIutlon  and  highway  carnage 
apart,  there  are  examples  of  special  pleading, 
Implicit  and  explicit,  on  almoet  every  page. 
as  Messrs.  Meyer.  Kaln  and  Wohl  go  about 
affirming  the  desirable  ascendancy  of  the 
automobUe  in  urban  transportation. 

In  calciUating  the  comparative  cost  of  com- 
muting by  automobile,  which  is  after  aU  the 
foundation  on  which  this  entire  work  Is 
erected,  the  extraordinary  assumption  Is 
made,  and  made  almoet  parenthetically,  that 
ownership  costs  (the  largest  single  compo- 
nent in  automobile  transit) .  wlU  be  reduced 
to  4  cents  a  vehicle-mile  by  one  of  the  follow- 
ing expedients.  One  wlU  buy  a  second  car 
speclaUy  developed  for  commuting  needs  to 
cost  tLSOO  and  last  12  years  in  continuous 
use.    Alternatively,  one  will  buy  a  used  car 
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for  8200  and  drive  it  oontlnuously  few  three 
and  a  half  years:  Nd  evidence  is  advanced 
to  suggest  that  the  driving  public  is  likely 
to  accept  such  vehicle!  for  the  cause  or  urban 
economics,  and  the  tenor  of  all  Detroit  adver- 
tising strongly  suggests  that  the  pubUc 
would  not,  even  if  these  proposals  were 
feasible.  j 

On  page  244.  apropos  of  advertising,  we 
learn  that  the  favorable  cost  performance  of 
the  automobile  systent  is  not  too  surprising 
because  there  are  no  coats  of  advertising. 
(The  total  outlay  for  advertising  in  1966  for 
the  six  major  oil  coptpanles  and  the  five 
major  auto  companies  Was  over  half  a  billion 
doUars.)  This  favorable  economic  factor  Is 
presumably  to  be  set  off  as  a  relative  gain 
compared  with  the  lavish  advertising  budget 
of,  say,  the  New  York  subway  system.  It  is 
hard  to  decide,  whed  reading  such  state- 
ments, If  the  authors  are  pulling  the  reader's 
leg,  or  that  of  their  fponsors. 

Corollary  proposals  seeded  to  Insure  the 
triumph  of  the  bus-aiutomobUe  system  are 
described  as  the  piercing  of  ring  highway 
tunnels  around  central  business  districts  (at 
about  We.OOO.OOO  per  six-lane  mile,  almoet 
three  times  the  cost  qf  a  two-track  subway 
in  average  soils);  the  I  ConstrucUon  of  four- 
story  parking  garages  Ithat  wUl  pre-empt  38 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  downtown;  the 
exclusion  of  trucks  and  buses  from  line-haul 
auto  routes;  the  conetructlon  of  express- 
ways for  the  exclusive  Use  of  buses  (presum- 
ably for  about  four  hpurs  peak  daily  use). 
And  also,  of  course,  for  intercity  travel  the 
inevitable  Puturamlc  electronic  highway 
(another  separate  system  inaccessible  to  cars 
not  equipped  for  it) ,  la  which  one  may  read 
play  cards,  and  presumably  spoon  with  two 
hands  free— advantages  that  trains  have 
offered  in  greater  security  these  80  years 

At  about  this  point  the  logical  considera- 
tion occurs  to  the  reader  that  these  Im- 
mense proposed  expenditures  and  revolution- 
ary technological  programs  depend  entirely 
for  their  Justification  on  the  Inevitability 
and  continued  extens»on  of  our  suburbs 
themselves  a  direct  pn>«uct  of  the  automo- 
bUe. We  are  clearly  ta  the  presence  of  a 
"positive  feedback,  open-ended  process"- 
more  automobUes— more  suburba— more 
capUlary  road  networkfc^more  automobiles 
et  seq.  ' 

A  common  obJecUon  to  the  spread  of  auto- 
mobUlzed  suburbia  voiced  by  the  man  In  the 
street  of  large  cltlee  derives  from  the  con- 
tUiued  and  accelerated  retreat  of  the  coun- 
toyslde  beyond  the  urban  fringe.  Thus  the 
DuUt-up  area  around  New  York  City  U  ex- 
pected to  Increase  by  a  further  2,800  square 
mUes  beyond  Its  present  2.600  square  mUee 
aurlng  the  next  20  years.  The  authors  per- 
emptorily silence  this  anxiety,  pointing  out 
that  "there  is  plenty  pf  land  in  America" 
(the  same  line  that  la  stressed  editoriaUy  in 
an  earUer  Ford-finance^  study,  "Cities  and 

This  argument  reveaU  the  authors'  pro- 
found misunderstanding  of  the  total  prob- 
lem. The  countryside  le  not  made  any  more 
accessible  to  the  three  o«t  of  four  Americans 
who  dwell  m  cities  by  Knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  there  exist  several  million  square  miles 
of  prairie  and  moxmtolns  elsewhere  on  the 
continent.  ,  «u  ^uo 

The  oU  and  automoblie  industries  include 
seven  out  of  the  ten  moBt  powerful  corpora- 
tions in  America,  hence  in  the  world.  Strong 
preasuree  are  being  brought  to  bear  to  oon- 
arm  and  extend  the  spread  of  suburbia,  since 
this  particular  urban  pattern  alone  guaran- 
tees the  continued  growtat  of  both  Industries. 

The  Rand  study,  of  course,  presents  the 
galloping  growth  of  suburbia  as  an  Immuta- 
ble Trend,  blessed  with  the  holy  sanction  of 
being  What  People  Want,  though  In  point  of 
fact,  since  they  are  offered  no  viable  alterna- 
tive, all  the  extension  qf  suburbs  proves  is 
that  people  want  a  rod<  over  their  heads 
insofar  aa  demand  is  ez  Massing  an  altema- 
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tlve,  It  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  In 
the  early  I950's  apartmente  consUtuted  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  all  housing  starts,  where- 
as the  national  average  in  1964  was  37.4  per 
cent.  In  metropolitan  areas  (with  which  we 
are  here  concerned)  the  figures  are  very  much 
higher:  61  per  cent  in  New  York,  72  per  cent 
Washington.  This  is  the  more  powerful  as 
a  trend  Indicator  because  the  apartment 
dweller  in  our  present  obsolescent  cities  buys 
little  more  than  propinquity,  and  pays  a  very 
high  price  for  it. 

One  can  confidently  assert  that  the  total 
recasting  of  central  cities  In  molds  more 
closely  related  to  hiunan  needs  could  offer 
every  amenity  that  the  suburbs  are  beUeved 
to  offer  but  do  not,  together  with  many 
others  that  they  never  could.  Suburban  ex- 
tension would  then  not  only  cease,  but  begin 
to  be  abandoned  and  reclaimed  Uke  the  ghost 
towns  of  the  West. 

There  is  an  obvious  philosophical  absurdity 
underlying  the  frame  of  reference  of  this 
study,  of  a  type  common  in  the  whole  field  of 
iu-ban  studies,  in  which  one  can  Include  not 
only  physical  planmng,  but  every  component 
and  problem  of  the  total  urban  system: 
physical  health,  education,  delinquency  (i.e.. 
Juvenile  boredom),  transportation  time-cost! 
sociological  structure,  urban  economics,  and 
of  course  diseconomies  (the  chief  character- 
istic of  existing  metropolises)  through  cul- 
tural, esthetic  and  spiritual  values. 

This  absurdity  resides  in  the  fact  that  It  is 
futile  to  design,  analyze  and  advocate  sub- 
systems prior  to  considering  and  developing 
an  appropriate  system  for  the  city  and  its 
instltuUons  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  necessary 
principle  of  which  Rand  in  its  competence  is 
most  certainly  aware.  Thus  they  would 
hardly  undertake  to  design,  say,  a  launching 
tower  for  a  missUe  prior  to  the  design  of  the 
missile  Itself,  nor  would  one  begin  design  of 
the  missile  before  defining  its  performance 
objectives. 

The  reason  this  basic  principle  is  so  blithe- 
ly neglected  Ui  the  case  of  city  studies  Is  no 
doubt  a  function  of  the  wide  spectrum  of 
disciplines  that  must  be  embraced  before 
even  a  significant  research  and  development 
program  can  be  written,  and  the  essentially 
unquantlfiablc  nature  of  many.  Indeed  of  the 
most  Important  of  them.  Yet  In  neglect  of 
this  necessary  principle,  astronomic  simxs  are 
wasted  every  year  by  both  foundations  and 
government  agencies  in  the  award  of  study 
contracts  that  are  a  priori  destined  to  pro- 
duce not  useless  but  harmful  results  in  the 
progress  of  our  civilization. 

Thus  If  one  does  not  single  out  the  Rand 
study  for  its  futlUty.  one  does  so  on  account 
of  an  undertone  of  cynicism  that  is  happily 
uncommon,  in  the  world  of  clty-plannlng, 
and  that,  to  any  reader  even  sUghtly  con- 
scious of  the  gravity  of  the  human  Issues 
that  are  lUtlmately  at  stake.  Is  repellent. 

This  cynicism,  whilst  generalized,  is  espe- 
cially apparent  In  the  attack  made  against 
present  and  proposed  subsidization  of  raU- 
roads,  and  the  authors'  corollary  plea  for  the 
continued  and  Increased  subsidization  of 
highways.  The  Injustice  of  this  attack  be- 
comes clear  when  one  reflects  that  in  1963 
alone,  the  Federal  expenditure  on  highways 
totaled  more  than  $3.5-blUlon,  and  on  air- 
ports between  1947  and  1963  $l.6-blUlon 
whereas  railroads  are  wholly  self-supporting' 
Special  taxes  are  levied  on  road  users  (the 
vast  majority  of  Americans)  to  pay  these 
subsidies,  but  none  on  raU  users. 

This  disparity  is  furthM-  exaggerated  by 
the  fact  that  the  raUways  pay  property  tax 
on  their  rights  of  way  (some  «200-mlUlon  per 
annum) ,  whereas  roads  are  not  only  tax  free 
but  annually  remove  large  areas  of  land  from 
the  tax  rolls.  eapeclaUy  In  the  case  of  urban 
freeways. 

FlnaUy,  although  raUrocula  are  the  poor 
relations  of  the  transportation  famUy,  they 
are  stUl  subject  to  stringent  public  regula- 
tion regarding  fare  rates,  dlaoontinxiance  of 


tralOB,  etc.  These  were  Imposed  on  them  by 
an  angered  nation  In  the  latter  days  of  their 
hegemony,  a  Just  if  prolonged  punishment 
for  a  venaUty  and  lack  of  social  scruple  di- 
rectly comparable  to  that  increasingly  ex- 
hibited by  the  oU  and  automobUe  industries 
of  our  own  day  (which  possibly  await  a  com- 
parable punishment  by  a  pubUc  force  In  the 
people's  good  time).  Assimiing  that  rails 
have  purged  their  sentence  and  learned  their 
bitter  lesson,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  re- 
consider their  potenUal  utUlty  to  the  travel- 
ing pubUc. 

This  change  of  pubUc  sentiment  from  out- 
rage to  sympathy  is  embodied  in  the  Hlgb- 
Speed-Ground-Transportatlon  Act,  signed 
into  law  by  President  Johnson  on  Sept.  30, 
1965.  It  affords  $90-mllUon  to  be  spent  in 
three  years  for  research,  development  and 
demonstration  of  advanced  ground  trans- 
portation systems  and  is  the  undoubted 
progeny  of  Senator  Claiboknz  Pda  of  Rhode 
Island. 

In  "Megalopolis  Unboimd"  Senator  Pkll 
also  makes  a  special  plea,  but  he  does  so  on 
the  basis  of  broad  known  facts  rather  than 
the  convenient  hypotheses  selected  by  Rand 
in  the  automobllized  Schlarraffenland  which 
they  survey.  Thus  his  more  amateur  presen- 
tation carries  inteUectual  conviction  whereas 
Rand's  strings  of  equations  add  up  to 
rhetoric. 

Pkll's  book  is  an  account  of  a  successful 
and  useful  crusade  inspired  by  the  author's 
personal  experience  and  comparison  between 
some  of  the  better  European  raUroads  and 
those  of  the  Northeastern  region  of  the 
United  States  that  he  rides  between  Rhode 
Island  and  Washington. 

In  France  and  Germany  trains  glide  fast, 
whisperingly  quiet,  and  safely  from  city  to 
city,  whatever  the  weather.  It  la  a  sensible 
and  pleasant  way  to  travel  a  few  hundred 
miles.  Senator  Pkll's  dream  was  not  merely 
to  import  these  techniques,  but  to  make  the 
leap-frogging  move  ahead  at  which  America 
excels  when  importing  new  technologies. 
And  to  Judge  by  the  open-minded  and  im- 
aginative report  J\ist  Issued  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  financed 
with  funds  provided  under  the  biU  that  ho 
sponsored,  it  seems  that  Senator  Pkll's  wUd- 
est  dreams  are  likely  to  be  realized.  It  may 
here  be  noted  that  we  are  dealing  with 
transit  between  cities,  rather  than  within 
them,  so  that  the  prior  consideration  of  the 
\irban  whole  Is  less  critical.  Nevertheless, 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  is  considered  by 
M.I.T.  at  least  ImpartlaUy,  if  flnaUy  without 
commitment. 

BuUding  on  the  slender  basis  of  a  lunch 
with  Arthur  Krock.  WaahUjgton  columnist 
of  The  New  York  Times,  which  resulted  in 
front-page  exposure  and  Immediate  public 
Interest,  Pkll  wrote  a  private  blU  and  in- 
troduced it  to  the  Senate  in  1962.  He  pUoted 
his  nursling  through  many  vicissitudes,  and 
by  sheer  persistence  and  harassment,  which 
neither  Presidents  Kennedy  nor  Jc*maon 
were  to  escape,  his  bill  was  enacted.  The  ac- 
count of  his  personal  role  In  this  process  Is 
perhaps  overextended  for  the  general  reader, 
though  In  the  clrcimistances  the  Upse  la 
easUy  understood. 

•Megalopolis  Unbound"  is  a  heartening 
demonstration  of  what  one  determined  and 
farslghted  Senator  can  do  for  his  contem- 
poraries. fOT  the  good  of  future  generations 
and  for  himself.  WoiUd  that  another  might 
do  the  same  for  the  more  complex  problem 
of  the  city  as  a  whole.  All  humanltv  could 
be  in  his  dabt. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  GROUPS  SHOULD 
HAVE  VOICE  IN  COMMUNl'l'Y  AC- 
TION PROGRAMS 


Mr.   McPAIl..    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Massachuaetts  [Mr.  Bolawd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
want  to  commend  the  Members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor for  the  many  long  hours  spent  on 
investigations,  hearings,  and  delibera- 
tions before  bringing  this  very  complex 
but  Important  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
floor.  As  we  all  know,  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Amendments  of  1966  is  com- 
monly known  to  every  one  in  America  as 
the  poverty  bill. 

This  program  kixown  as  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  waged  for  about  1V4 
years.  Its  success  is  largely  due  to  the 
brllUant  and  enlightened  leadership  of 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver.  The  commit- 
tee points  out  In  its  report  that  it  is  at- 
tempting, in  this  leglslaUon,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  gained  during 
these  last  18  months.  Therefore,  this 
bill  gives  maxlmimi  advantage  to  those 
programs  offering  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  success.  In  so  doing,  the  report 
states,  committee  members  feel  the  cycle 
of  poverty  can  be  broken  by  beginning 
first  with  young  children;  therefore,  the 
authorization  for  Operation  Headstart 
has  been  vastly  expanded  with  Its  chUd 
development  and  family  strengthening 
program.  Headstart  will  receive  $352 
million  In  fiscal  year  1967  compajed  with 
$180  million  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  committee  also  feels  that  it  should 
encourage  the  present  healthy  demand 
for  workers  by  expcmdlng  Job  training 
programs,  such  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  work  experience  pro- 
gram of  title  V,  and  the  new  program  to 
be  conducted  under  title  n,  urban  and 
rural  community  action  programs,  for 
subprofessional  training  In  the  public 
service  areas.  I  agree  fully  with  the  com- 
mittee's thesis  that  the  quickest  and  the 
most  logical  road  from  poverty  to  pros- 
perity Is  a  good  Job  and  hard  work. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned 
that  too  much,  actually,  more  tJian  half, 
of  the  authorizations  under  the  com- 
munity action  title  n  are  for  the  ongoing 
so-called  packaged  programs;  whereas 
the  degree  of  fiexlbillty  for  new  and 
thoughtful  programs  by  local  community 
action  groups  will  be  limited.  My  calcu- 
latlMis  show  only  $411  million  in  author- 
izations for  community  action  nonpack- 
aged  programs  for  fiscal  year  1967  c^xn- 
pared  with  $447.8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  a  reduction  of  some  $36.8  million. 
Pa<dEaged  programs  qseclflcally  ear- 
marked In  the  bill  will  consume  more 
than  half  of  the  commimity  actlcm  pro- 
gram auth(»1zatlon  of  $832  million,  or 
$421  million. 

Bir.  Speaker,  the  administration  and 
the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Op;portunity 
would  like  to  see  a  maximum  degree  of 
fiexlbillty  In  community  action  pro- 
grams. I  think  that  nelghboihood  or- 
ganizations should  have  the  right  to  have 
their  voices  heard  on  programs  that  they 
consider  unique  for  their  particular 
nHlghhorfaooda.     Unless   we   have   the 


TnftTimnm  degree  of  fiexlbillty  that  Con- 
gress authorized  in  the  initial  war-on- 
poverty  legislation,  these  neighborhood 
organizations  will  not  be  heard  as  loudly 
as  in  the  past,  because  the  present  bill 
not  only  impinges  on  the  authorizations 
for  new  and  unique  programs,  but  cuts 
from  15  percent  to  5  percent  money  for 
demonstration  projects  which  might 
have  a  wider  applicability  after  being 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  the  cOTomunlty 
of  conception. 


AMBASSADOR  OEOROE  J.  FELDMAN 
PRAISED  BY  MALTESE  NEWS- 
PAPER FOR  PROMOTING  MAL- 
TESE-UNITED STATES  FRIEND- 
SHIP 

Mr.    McFATIi.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BoLAits]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoBD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  ISi.  Speaker,  the  Mal- 
tese English-language  dally  newspaper, 
the  Malta  Bulletin,  recently  published  an 
editorial  on  Maltese-United  States 
friendship  and  praised  the  actions  of 
American  Ambassador  Oeorge  J.  Feld- 
man  to  the  Republic  of  Malta.  Mr.  Feld- 
man  was  appointed  last  year  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  the  first  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  an  Independent  Malta. 

The  Malta  Bulletin  said  of  Ambfusador 
Feldman  in  the  editorial: 

It  waa  perhaps  hla  grasp  of  the  situation 
here,  hla  appreciation  and  Ukenees  of  the 
people,  his  understanding  of  Malta's  need 
ot  aid  that  has  contributed  to  a  reciprocal 
trust,  between  the  two  nations,  both  on 
their  own,  bulwarks  of  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  ready  to  keep  at  bay  those  who  would 
vanquish  the  torch  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ambassador  Feldman's 
representation  to  the  Republic  of 
Malta  h£is  brought  great  credit  to  the 
UJS.  Diplomatic  Service.  It  Is  always 
grratifying  to  read  in  editorials  like  that 
printed  In  the  Malta  Bulletin  that  Amer- 
ican efforts  to  help  other  nations  are 
appreciated. 

Before  becoming  Ambassador  to  Malta, 
Mr.  Feldman  served  as  an  adviser  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  as  a  director  of  Comsat,  the  Federal 
Government  satellite  corporation,  hav- 
ing been  named  to  both  positions  by  our 
late  beloved  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  An  outstanding  member  of 
the  legal  profession.  Ambassador  Feld- 
man was  bom  In  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and 
graduated  from  Boston  University  Law 
School.  He  served  as  secretary  to  the  late 
distinguished  UJB.  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  David  I.  Walsh. 
Ambassador  Feldman  performed  notably 
as  an  attorney  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  this  experience  led  him 
to  the  authorship  of  many  articles  and 
books  on  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

Ambassador  Feldman  subsequently 
served  as  general  counsel  for  the  Oreat 
Atlantic  Ik  Pacific  Tea  Co.  In  1958  he 
became  general  counsel  for  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 


tronautics, which  conducted  hearings  on 
the  American  space  program,  and  led 
directly  to  the  establishing  on  the  per- 
manent Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. Our  distinguished  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  was 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  and 
our  revered  former  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable JosBPH  W.  Martw,  Jr.,  was  mi- 
nority leader.  Ambassador  Feldman  is 
married  to  the  former  Miss  Marion 
Schulman  of  New  York,  and  has  two 
children,  Margo  and  Oeorge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  entire  edi- 
torial on  Ambassador  Feldman  and 
Maltese-United  States  friendship,  taken 
from  the  Malta  Bulletin,  of  September  1, 
1966,  in  the  Rzcord  : 


Minister  and  the  n.£t  ambassador  that  has 
made  It  possible,  even  If  It  Is  to  the  chagrin 
of  thooe  who  see  In  thB  presence  of  VS.  ships 
In  and  around  Malta  the  continuation  of 
Malta's  place  within  the  Western  AUlance. 
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There  is  no  greater  comfort  than  the 
knowledge  that  the  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Malta  has  been  Increasing 
under  the  Nationalist  government.  Al- 
though there  has  been  sympathy  from  the 
great  democracy  across  the  Atlantic,  fewer 
people  than  anywhere  else  there,  knew 
where  Malta  was,  let  alone  anything  about 
Malta,  In  spite  of  the  concentration  of  many 
Maltese  In  some  areas. 

With  Independence,  and  the  personal 
friendship  struck  between  the  Prime  Bfinlster 
and  the  late  VS.  President  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
other  high  U.S.  officials  and  later  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  the  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  have  grown  closer.  But  with- 
out a  doubt  the  more  striking  contribution 
toward  closer  United  States  and  Government 
of  Malta  and  Its  people  of  all  classes  has 
come  from  the  personal  interest  of  the  United 
States  ambassador  to  Malta,  Mr.  Oeorge 
Feldman,  the  first  to  be  appointed  to  Inde- 
pendent Malta. 

It  was  perhaps  his  grasp  of  the  situation 
here,  his  appreciation  and  likeness  of  the 
people,  his  understanding  of  Malta's  need  of 
aid  that  has  contributed  to  a  reciprocal  trust, 
between  the  two  nations,  both  on  their  own, 
bulwarks  of  the  freedom  of  the  world,  ready 
to  keep  at  bay  those  who  would  vanquish 
the  torch  of  liberty.  It  was  not  only  in  the 
social  sphere  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feldman  left 
their  mark.  Their  patronage  of  several 
praiseworthy  events  are  weU  known.  But 
the  ambassador's  Interest  extended  Into  the 
need  of  helping  Malta,  under  the  existing 
circumstances. 

It  Is  an  open  secret  that  the  visit  of  the 
United  States  Sixth  Fleet  Units  to  Malta  have 
been  mainly  through  his  personal  efforts  and 
contacts  In  the  United  States  official  quar- 
ters, and  his  activities  have  gone  even  beyond 
that.  He  has  taken  an  even  greater  Interest 
for  U.S.  businessmen  to  come  to  Malta  and 
see  the  possibility  of  setting  up  their  Indus- 
tries here,  and  If  the  Phoenix  machinery  is 
still  spinning  round,  this  has  come  through 
the  U.S.  intarest. 

The  calls  on  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malta 
have  recently  taken  a  more  assiduous  term; 
It  wUl  be  tmwlse  and  Imprudent  of  conjec- 
ttire  what  has  passed  between  Dr.  Borg 
Olivier  and  Mr.  Feldman;  but  there  Is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  both  understand  that 
Malta's  economy  Is  passing  through  a  rough 
time,  rendered  even  more  precarious  by  the 
British  White  Paper  on  Defence.  Whilst  the 
Development  Plan  takes  shape,  some  other 
form  of  aid  has  to  come  through  to  help  us 
out  of  the  economic  doldrums. 

The  vlslta  of  the  VS.  SUth  Fleet,  units, 
their  possibility  of  repairs  of  more  U.S.  ships 
at  the  Drydocks  are  as  welcome  as  ever.  The 
contribution  to  the  Island's  economy  Is  not 
a  mean  one.  This  hope  has  been  expressed 
by  Ambassador  Feldman  that  more  U.S.  ships 
will  make  use  of  Malta.  The  Indirect  con- 
tribution Is  more  than  welcome.  It  Is  the 
happy    understanding    between    the    Prime 


THE  NEW  RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
HOUSE  COMMJ^rrEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION AND  LABQR 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mir.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
bis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Hscqsd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  have  received  man(y  requests  for  copies 
of  the  new  rules  adopted  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  last 
week,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  new  rules  adopted  by  our 
committee  on  September  22,  1966,  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  1. 
Reviskd  Rules  or  House  CoMMrrrsK  ow  Edu- 

CATIOW     AMD     LabOB,     ADOFTKD     AT     REaU1.AB 

CoiucrmK  MjerruKj,  Sbptxmbxr  22,  1966 
Bule  1.  Meetings— •Begular  meetings  of 
the  Committee  on  Kducatlon  and  Lalxw  shall 
be  held  Thursdays  at  9:45  ajn.  while  Con- 
gress Is  in  Session.  Meetings  may  also  be 
held  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  set  by 
the  Chairman,  or  by  written  petition  of  a 
majority  of  the  comnUttee,  duly  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Comxiattee.  No  meeting  of 
the  Conmilttee,  other  than  the  regularly 
scheduled  meetings,  may  be  held  without 
each  member  being  given  prior  written  no- 
tice of  at  least  24  hovUB  before  the  meeting 
unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  majority  of 
those  present.  Such  meetings  shall  be  called 
to  order  and  presided  over  by  the  Chairman, 
or  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  by  the 
ranking  majority  memiber  of  the  Committee 
present. 

Rule  2.  Rules,  ProcMure — No  change  In 
present  Committee  rulw. 

Rule  3.  Joxu-nal,  BoO  calls — ^No  change  In 
present  Conunlttee  rulQS. 

Bule  4.  Subcommittees— (revised  from 
present  Committee  rtCes).  There  shall  be 
six  standing  subcommltteee  as  follows:  The 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  plus  such  other  si)eclal  at 
select  subcommittees  at  the  Committee  shall 
determine  to  be  appropriate. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  such  subcommltteee 
shaU  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

General  Subcommittee  on  Bducatlon ed- 
ucation through  the  hilgh  school  level,  and 
vocational  education. 

General  Subcommittee  on  Labor — wages  or 
hours  of  labor. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Education — edu- 
caUon  beyond  the  high  school  level. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor — relaUon- 
shlps  between  employers  and  employees  and 
their  representatives. 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Education spe- 
cial education  programs. 

Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor — safety  and 
health  of  the  employees  and  compensation 
for  their  Injuries;  manpower  development. 
The  majority  member*  of  the  Committee 
may  provide  for  the  appointment  of  such 
other  subcommittees  a^  they  may  deem  ad- 
visable. ' 

Rule  5.  Appointment^  to  Subcommittee — 
No  change  In  present  Cjqmmlttee  rules. 


Bule  «.  Batlo  of  Subcommittees — ^No 
change  in  present  Committee  rules. 

Bule  7.  Subcommittee  CbalrmanBlili>— No 
change  In  present  Committee  nUes. 

Bule  8.  Subcommittee  Meetings  in  the 
Main  Hearing  Room— No  change  In  present 
Committee  rules. 

Bule  9.  Subcommittee  Bules— No  change 
In  present  Committee  rules. 

Bule  10.  Conmilttee  staffs— (Bovlsed  from 
present  Committee  rules) . 

The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  shall  be 
appointed  as  foUows: 

A.  Professional  and  clerical  members  of 
subcommittee  staff  shall  be  appointed  and 
their  remuneration  determined  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  virlthln  the  budg- 
et approved  for  the  subconunlttee  by  the 
fuU  Committee; 

B.  The  professional  and  clerical  staff  as- 
signed to  the  minority  shall  be  appointed 
and  their  remuneration  determined  in  such 
manner  as  the  minority  members  of  the 
Conmilttee  shall  determine  within  the  budg- 
et approved  for  such  purposes  by  the  Com- 
mittee; 

C.  The  professional  and  clerical  employees 
of  the  C«nmlttee  not  assigned  to  a  stand- 
ing subcommittee  or  to  the  mln«nty  \mder 
the  above  provisions  shall  be  appointed,  and 
may  be  removed,  and  their  remuneration  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  In  consultation 
with  and  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
members  of  the  Committee  within  the  budg- 
et approved  for  such  purposes  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Bule  11.  Supervision,  Duties  of  Commit- 
tee Staffs — (Bevlsed  from  present  Committee 
Bules) . 

The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  be  under  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chairman 
of  that  subcommittee.  The  professional  and 
clerical  staff  assigned  to  the  minority  ahaU 
be  under  the  general  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  may  delegate  such  authority  as 
they  determine  appropriate.  The  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  of  the  Committee  not 
assigned  to  a  subcommittee  or  to  the  minor- 
ity shaU  be  under  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Staff  Director,  who  shaU 
eatabllah  and  assign  the  duties  and  reeponsl- 
bUities  of  such  staff  members  and  delegate 
such  authority  as  he  determines  appropriate 
The  Staff  Director  shaU  be  appointed,  and 
may  be  removed,  and  hla  remuneration  de- 
termined by  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee. 

Staff  members  shall  not  engage  in  any 
other  work  other  than  Committee  business 
and  no  other  duties  may  be  assigned  to 
them.* 

BxUe  12.  Powers,  Duties  of  Subcommit- 
tees— (Bevlsed  from  present  Committee 
Bulea.) 

Subcommittees  are  authorized  to  hold 
hearings,  receive  exhiblte.  hear  witnesses 
and  report  to  the  Committee  for  flng]  action, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  subcommittee.  No 
such  meetings  or  hearings,  however,  shaU  be 
held  outside  of  Washington  or  during  a  re- 
cess or  adjournment  of  the  House  without 
the  prior  authorization  of  the  Committee 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  a  quorum  of  the 
subcommittee.  A  majority  of  any  subcom- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quormn  thereof 
for  business;  provided,  however,  that  any  two 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony,  and  further 
provided  that  aU  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee have  been  given  reasonable  notice 
of  the  meeting. 

Bule  13.  BlUa.  Beacdutiona  Beported— (Be- 
vlaed  from  preaent  Committee  BvUes.) 

Whenever  the  Committee  has  ordered  a 
bm  or  resolution  to  be  reported  to  the  House, 

*Befera  to  existing  Bules  of  the  House. 


the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  reporting  the  bill 
or  reeolution  to  the  full  Committee,  or  any 
member  authorized  by  the  Committee  to  do 
eo,  may  report  such  bill  or  resolutions  to  the 
House  and  take  the  neceesary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote,  without  further  au- 
thority from  the  Committee. 

Bule  14.  Pixudea — No  change  In  preaent 
Committee  rulea. 

Bule  18.  Scope  of  Committee  Work — No 
change  in  present  Committee  rules. 

Bule  16.  Beference  of  i;,eglslation  and  Com- 
mittee Agenda — 

Every  bUl,  resolution,  ln\  estigatlon,  or 
other  matter  referred  to  the  Committee  or 
Initiated  by  the  Committee  shall  be  referred 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  to  the 
appropriate  standing  subcommittee  within 
one  week  from  the  date  of  ito  receipt  to  the 
Committee  unless  the  Committee  shall  order 
that  it  be  held  for  the  full  Committee's  direct 
consideration,  or  order  that  it  be  referred  to 
a  particular  subcommittee. 

Beferral  to  a  subcommittee  shall  not  be 
made  vmtil  three  days  shall  have  elapsed  after 
written  notification  of  such  proposed  referral 
to  aU  subcommittee  chairmen,  at  which  time 
such  proposed  referral  shall  be  made  unless 
one  or  more  subcommittee  chairmen  shall 
have  given  written  notice  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  and  to  the  chairman  at 
each  subcommittee  that  he  intends  to  ques- 
tion such  proposed  referral  at  the  next  regu- 
larly scheduled  meeting  of  the  Committee,  or 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  called 
for  that  purpose  at  which  time  referral  shall 
be  made  by  the  majority  members  of  the 
Committee. 

All  bills  shall  be  referred  under  this  rule 
to  the  subcommittee  of  proper  Jurisdiction 
without  regard  to  whether  the  author  is  or 
is  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  A  blU, 
resolution,  or  other  matter  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee in  accordance  with  this  rule  may 
be  recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a  vote 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  conunlttee  for 
the  committee's  direct  consideration  ot  tat 
reference  to  another  subcommittee. 

Bills,  resolutions,  or  other  matters  favor- 
ably reported  by  a  subcommittee  shall  auto- 
matically be  placed  upon  the  agenda  of  the 
Committee  as  of  the  time  they  are  repeated 
and  shall  be  considered  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee in  the  order  in  which  they  were  reported 
unless  the  Conmilttee  shall  by  majority  vote 
otherwise  direct.  Providtsd,  that  no  bill  re- 
ported by  a  subcommittee  shall  be  considered 
by  the  full  Committee  unless  It  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  aU  members  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting,  together  with  a  com- 
parison with  present  law  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  proposed  change,  and 
a  section-by-section  jAstlflcaUon. 

No  Committee  report  shall  be  filed  tmtu 
copies  of  the  pn^^osed  report  have  been 
avaUable  to  aU  Members  at  least  36  hours 
prior.  No  material  change  shall  be  made  In 
the  report  distributed  to  Blenobers  unlSH 
agreed  to  by  majority  vote. 

RiUe  17.  Budget — Committee  Budget  and 
Expenses — The  Chairman,  In  consultation 
with  the  majority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, shall  for  each  session  of  the  Congreaa 
prepare  a  preliminary  budget.  Such  budget 
shall  Include  necessary  amotmta  for  staff  per- 
sonnel imder  the  Committee's  direction  and 
supervision,  and  for  necessary  travel,  inves- 
tigation, and  other  expenses  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee, and,  after  consultation  with  the 
minority  membership,  shall  Include  neces- 
sary amounte  iat  staff  personnel  under  their 
direction  and  supervision.  The  Chairman 
of  each  standing  subcommittee,  m  consulta- 
tion with  the  majority  members  thereof, 
shall  prepare  a  supplemental  budget  to  in- 
clude funds  for  each  additional  staff,  and  few 
such  travel,  investigations,  ete.,  aa  may  be 
required  for  the  work  of  hU  suboommlttee 
Thtteafter,  the  clerk  shall  combine  such 
propoaala    into    a    consolidated    committee 
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budget,  and  shall  present  the  same  to  the 
Ocmmlttee  far  its  approval  or  otlier  action. 
The  Chairman  shall  take  whatever  action  la 
IMoeasary  to  have  the  budget  as  flxudly  ap- 
proved by  the  Coauolttee  duly  authorized  by 
the  House.  After  said  budget  shall  have  been 
adopted,  no  change  shall  be  made  in  such 
budget  unless  first  approved  by  the  CoauniU 
tee.  Chairmen  of  the  standing  subcommit- 
tees may  authorize  necessary  travel  when  au- 
thorised in  accordance  with  these  rules  and 
Investigative  expenses  within  the  limits  OC 
their  portion  of  the  consolidated  budget  as 
approved  by  the  House,  and  the  Chairman, 
at  the  request  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, ahall  execute  necessary  vouobars  thera- 
tor. 

Once  monthly,  at  the  regularly  scheduled 
meeting,  the  Chairman  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee.  In  writing,  for  its  ^>proval,  cv 
other  action,  a  full  and  detailed  accounting 
ot  all  expenditures  made  during  the  period 
■Inoe  the  last  such  accounting  from  the 
amount  budgeted  to  the  full  Committee. 
Such  report  shall  show  the  amoimt  and  pur- 
poee  of  each  expenditure  and  the  budget 
Item  to  which  such  eq>endlture  is  attributed. 

Rule  18.  Recommendation  of  Rule  for  Ap- 
pointment of  Conferees. 

Whenever  in  the  legislative  process  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  conferees,  the 
Chairman  shall  recommend  to  the  Speaker 
as  conf  wees  the  names  of  those  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  which  bandied  the  legis- 
lation in  the  order  of  their  senloilty  upon 
such  Subconunlttee  and  such  other  Commit- 
tee members  as  the  Chairman  may  designate. 

Rule  19.  Scheduling  and  Authenticating  of 
these  Riiles. 

These  rules  shall  become  effective  immedi- 
ately upon  adoption  and  an  authenticated 
copy  containing  the  signatures  of  Members 
of  this  Committee  who  voted  for  these  Rules 
shall  be  immediately  delivered  to  the  Speaker 
ot  the  House,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Adnxinlatratlon,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Majority 
Leader,  and  the  Minority  Leisders. 

Those  Ad  Hoc  subcommittees  in  existence 
upon  the  adoption  of  these  Rules,  to  wit,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Training  and  Education 
ot  the  Handlcaiq>ed,  De  Facto  School  Segre- 
gation. Task  9(M«e  on  Intematlcmal  Educa- 
tion, and  Stibcommittee  on  the  Coounittee'a 
Centennial,  ahaU  ronaln  In  existence  during 
the  remainder  of  this  Deselon  of  Congress. 

The  adoption  of  these  Rules  shall  in  no 
way  enlarge  or  modify  the  scope  of  the  Ocm- 
mlttee on  Xducatton  and  Labor. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Howard  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BooGS) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Tuck  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Booos),  for  today  on  account  of  oi&- 
dal  business. 

Mr.  MoNAGAir  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BooGS) .  for  today  through  October  4,  on 
account  of  ofBdal  business  as  n.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  in  Iran. 

Mr.  Nkdei  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
(Booos) ,  for  today  through  October  4,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  Interi)arllamentary  Union 
Conference  In  Iran. 

Mr.  PoAOx  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
(Booos) ,  for  today  through  October  4,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  n.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Otmference  In  Iran. 


Mr.  Wricht  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today  through  October  4.  on 
account  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  In  Iran. 

Mr.  Daddario  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  today  through  October  4,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  U.S.  dele- 
gate to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  In  Iran. 

Mr.  PiRNix  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OsRALD  R.  FoRo),  for  today  through 
October  4,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  UjS.  delegate  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Conference  In  Iran. 

Mr.  McClory  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Okrald  R.  Ford),  for  today  through 
October  4,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Conference  In  Iran. 

Mr.  DsRwnrsKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Qkrald  R.  Ford),  for  today  through 
October  4,  on  accoimt  of  official  business 
as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Interpcurllamen- 
tary  Union  Conference  In  Iran. 

Mr.  (TuNNiNGHAH  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  ac- 
coimt of  official  business. 

Mr.  MoRsc  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OxRAU)  R.  Ford),  for  today  through 
October  4,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Conference  In  Iran. 

Mr.  MxEDS.  for  September  27  and  28, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RoNCAUO.  for  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  CooLZT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonncr)  ,  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Dyal  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boll- 
INO).  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.MACKiE. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Edward  of  Ccdlf  omla. 

Mr.  BvRKx  In  two  instances. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Eduondson.  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday. 
September  27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CONORgssioHAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GiBBOHS  during  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  Con  Am  Services 
OEO  contract  and  to  Include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Buchanan  during  debate  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Quis  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mains tai  general  debate  today  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Qun)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  RooBRB  of  Florida. 

Mr.BRADXMAS. 
Mr.  KuVTMSMAXt. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Del  Clawsov)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

idi.  Bow  In  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILUS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.312.  An  act  to  designate  a  navigation 
lock  and  flood  control  structtire  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  norlda  flood  control  proj- 
ect in  the  State  of  Florida  as  the  W.  P. 
Franklin  lock  and  control  structure:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  f  oimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5852.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  basis 
on  which  certain  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  will  be  computed; 

HJL7850.  An  act  to  amend  section  1823 
(a)  of  tiUe  S8.  United  States  C^ode,  to  ex- 
tend the  {ffovisions  for  treble-damage  ac- 
tions to  direct  locm  and  Insured  loan  cases: 

HJt.  8690.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mule 
Creek  OU  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Delaware  corporation; 

KJR.  11927.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Aflteirs  to  permit 
deduction  by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and 
expenses  from  rental  collections  on  ixop- 
erties  acquired  imder  the  veterans'  loan 
program; 

HJt.  12118.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Distriot  of  (?olimibia  to 
replace  the  existing  14th  Street  Bridge,  also 
known  as  the  Highway  Bridge,  across  the 
Potomac  River,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  12852.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  to  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.; 

HJt.  12664.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the 
State  of  Colorado  exclusive  Jurisdiction  held 
by  the  United  States  over  the  real  property 
comprising  the  Fort  Lyon  Veterans'  Hospital 
reservation; 

HJl.  13012.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  BUoxi.  Miss.; 

HJl.  16863.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Jvme  10,  1844,  in  order  to  clarify  the  corpo- 
rate name  of  Georgetown  University,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJt.  16940.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  April  8,  1936,  relating  to  the 
l>oard  of  trustees  of  Trinity  College  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  and 

HJ.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  to  give  effect 
to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Inter- 
national Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditor; 
Materials  of  an  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in 
1948. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2393  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
positions  to  certain  departments  and 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 


September  26,\J[966 

BILLS  PRESE^TTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  ftom  the  Committee 
on  House  Adminlstijatlon.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  oa  the  following  days 
present  to  the  Prudent,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  Huise  of  the  following 
titles: 
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amend 


the  Act  of 


On  September 

HJt.  9976.  An   act 
September  2, 1964;  anc 

HJl.  16330.  An  act  t<j  provide  for  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  PhiUpplnes  for  the 
boepltalizatlon  of  certain  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  September  26.  1966 

H.R.  6862.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  basis 
on  which  certain  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  will  be  computed; 

HJl.  7850.  An  act  to  amend  section  1822 
(a)  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  provisions  for  treble -damage  actions  to 
direct  loan  and  insured  loan  cases; 

H.R.  8699.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mule 
Creek  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  a  IHlaware  corporation; 

H.R.  11927.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veteran*'  Affairs  to  permit  de- 
duction by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and  ex- 
penses from  rental  collections  on  properties 
acquired  under  the  veterans'  loan  programs; 

HJt.  12110.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Distinct  of  Colimibla  to  re- 
place the  existing  l4llh  Street  Bridge,  also 
known  as  the  Hlghw|iy  Bridge,  across  the 
Potomac  River,  and  fdp  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12352.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  Jjrc^)erty  to  Pinellas 
Coimty,  Fla.; 

H.R.  12664.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  exclusive  Jwlsdlctlon  held  by  the 
United  States  over  tbe  real  property  com- 
prising the  Fort  Lyon  yeterans'  Hospital  res- 
ervation; 

H.R.  13013.  An  act  t9  provide  for  the  oom- 
veyance  of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  BUoxi,  Miss.; 

HJt.  16863.  An  act  io  amend  the  act  of 
Juno  10,  1844,  in  ordes  to  clarify  the  corpo- 
rate name  of  Georgetoini  University,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.H.  16940.  An  act  toi  itmend  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  April  8,i  1936,  relating  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Trlaity  College  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


1,1  1U3D 

ilaity 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McFALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 


(at  6  o'clock  pjn.). 


order,  the  House  adjoUmed  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  Septeinber  27,  1966,  at  11 
o'clock  ajn. 


Under  Its  previous 


EXECUTIVE  CXJI^MUNICATIONS, 


Under  clause  2  of : 
communications  weil 
Speaker's  table  and 


ie  XXrv,  executive 

taken  from  the 

tf erred  as  follows: 


2748.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 

Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  Federal  Contributions,  Per- 
sonnel and  Administration,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1066.  pttrsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  CivU  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  < 

2744.  A  letter  from  Ithe  Acting  Assistant 
Executive.  OASA  (Research  and  Develop- 
ment). Department  of  the  Army,  transmlt- 
tisg  a  report  on  DepafPtment  of  the  Army 


research  and  development  contracts  awarded 
during  the  period  January  1  through  June 
30, 1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  PubUc 
Law  82-657;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2746.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  Department 
of  the  Army  contracts  for  military  construc- 
tion awarded  without  formal  advertisement 
covering  the  period  January  1  through  June 
30.  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-188;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

2746.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  CivU 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  Federal  Contrlbuttons  Pro- 
gram, Equipment  and  Facilities,  for  the 
quarter  ending  June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  CivU  Defense 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2747.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  53d  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion for  the  calendar  year  1965,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Ckjlimibla  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914;  to  the 
CcMnmittee  on  the  District  of  (Columbia. 

2748.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  report 
of  foreign  excess  property  disposed  of  during 
fiscal  year  1966.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  PubUc  Law  81-152;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2749.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  unauthorized 
use  of  management  and  investigations  of  re- 
sources funds  for  new  construction.  Bureau 
of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  UJS.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2750.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  review  of  finan- 
cial administration  of  selected  grants  for 
health  services  made  to  State  of  Indiana, 
PubUc  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2751.  A  letter  ftom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  26.  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Hudson  River 
chaimel.  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  29,  1955;  to  the  Ck)nunittee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

2752.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  for 
the  calendar  year  ended  December  31.  1965, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June 
14,  1030;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHr,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
22, 1966,  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  September  23,  1966: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1022.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  8423,  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2060). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1023.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  3708,  an  act  to  assist 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs 


for  rebuUdlng  slum  and  bUghted  areas  and 
for  providing  the  pubUc  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  Improve  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  Uve  In  those  areas,  to 
assist  and  encourage  planned  metropoUtan 
development,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  2070).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADIHEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  ReaoluUon  1024.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideratton  of  HJt.  61,  a  bUl  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  2071).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1025.  ResoluUon  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HJt.  13161.  a 
bUl  to  strengthen  and  Improve  ptrograms'of 
assistance  for  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  (Rept.  No.  2072).  lElef erred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  1026.  ResoluUon  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  16076,  a  blU  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act  in  order  to  improve  and  make  more  effec- 
tive certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act 
(Rept.  No.  2073).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1027.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  17685,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  2074).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJt.  14929.  An  act  to 
promote  international  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities,  to  combat  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, to  further  economic  development, 
and  for  other  punxwes  (Rept.  No.  2076) .  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  15440.  A  bill 
to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  preventing  the  use  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
methods  of  packaging  or  labeUng  of  certain 
consumer  commodities  distributed  in  such 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2076).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
22,  1966,  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  September  24.  1966: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  CJOmmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  17809.  A  bill  to  strengthen 
the  regulatory  and  supervisory  authority  of 
Federal  agencies  over  insured  banks  and  ta- 
sured  savings  and  loan  associations,  to  in- 
crease the  maximimi  amount  of  insured  ac- 
counts or  deposits  to  $15,000.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2077) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[SubmUteO,  September  26.  1966] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pn^er 
csdendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  1306.  Joint 
resolution  malting  continuing  appropriattoxia 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  2078) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Conunlttee  on  Banldng  and 
Ciurency.  S.  1656.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  delegate  certain  of  its  functions, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2079) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operation.     Thirty-eighth    report    entitled 
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-Battar  ICanagenMnt  Ne«d«l  of  Uadlc&l  R«- 
naroh  oo  Aging"  (R«pt.  No.  3080) .  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Cionunlttee  on  Ooremment 
Operations.  Thirty-ninth  report  entitled 
"Um  of  Polygrapbe  as  lie  Detectors'  by  the 
Vsderal  Ooverament"  (Pt.  a)  (Bept.  No. 
aoei).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RVINS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Conunlt- 
tee  on  SmaU  Bmtnesi.  Riq;>ort  eatftled  "Hie 
■ffeot  Off  Com  Uarketlng  by  the  Oommodlty 
Credit  Corporation  Upon  SmaU  lUislnnes" 
(B^t.No.308a).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
et  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FUbcrlae.  8. 3716.  An  act  to  Im. 
prove  the  aids  to  navigation  servlcee  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  (Rept.  No.  3083).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  PubUo  Works. 
8.  3748.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  In  Detroit. 
Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  Building"  in  memory 
of  the  Ute  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan  from  1955 
to  1066  (Rept.  3084).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  1375.  Aa  act  to 
authorise  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tkvasury  to  cause  the  vessel  £2va  L ,  owned 
by  Harold  Bunker,  of  MaUnlcus,  MaLie,  to  be 
docimiented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  coastwise  privileges  (Rept.  No.  3085). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Ftsherlea.  H.R.  0631.  A  bill  to 
establish  a  contiguous  fisheries  zone  beyond 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  3086).  Referred  to 
the  C(»nmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  17607.  A  bill  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  in  the  case  of  certain 
real  property;  with  amendment  (Rapt.  No. 
3087).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BTISS  AND  RESOLDTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNXTT: 

H.R.  17954.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
Uahment  of  the  Oeorge  Washington  Gradu- 
ate School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  American 
Government  for  selected  individuals  of  out- 
standing ability  to  pursue  advanced  studies 
In  American  political  theory,  methods,  and 
institutions  In  preparation  for  public  service 
with  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  iSl.  FASCELL: 

HJi.  179&6.  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest  eo- 
opwatlon  and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
Improve  the  operation  of  our  Federal  system 
in  an  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States,  to  permit  provision  of  reimburs- 
able technical  services  to  State  and  local 
government,  to  establish  coordinated  Inter- 
governmental policy  and  admlnistrutton  of 
grants  and  loans  for  urban  devtiopment,  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposi- 
tion of  land  within  urban  areas  by  Federal 
agencies  In  conformity  with  local  govcrn- 
ment  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  FOOARTT: 

HJl.  17966.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  BUTTlvors  of  local  law  enforcement  crfBcers 
killed  while  apprehending  persons  for  com- 
mitting Federal  crimes;  to  the  Cconmittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17057.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1054  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  officers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Waye  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
HJt.  17058.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  BIrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HJt.  17950.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1058  to 
increase  the  amount  of  capital  available  for 
student  loan  ftmds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California : 
HJt.  17060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  assist  the  States  in  conducting 
continuing   programs   of  planning  for   the 
need  for  health-care  fadUtles  in  the  State 
and  for  assuring  that  certain  amounts  pay- 
able  to   health-care   facllltlee   pursuant   to 
titles  XVm  and  XIX  of  such  act  will  be 
expended  In  accordance  with  such  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANOEN: 
HJt.  17061.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poeas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
HJt.  17063.  A  biU   to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution   Control   Act   to  authorize 
cflirtain  research  grants  for  prevention  of  in- 
dustrial water  poUutlon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

HJt.  17063.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operatian 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CNSILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJt.  17964.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJt.  17966.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHISLZS: 
HJt.  17066.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation expenditures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HJt.  17967.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  ths 
United  States  Oode  to  prohibit  travel  or  i»e 
of  any  facility  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  othn  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
H.R.  17968.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALDIB: 
HJt.  17969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to  de- 
duct frtxn  gross  Income  the  expenses  incur- 
red in  pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit 
and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  of  New  Mexico: 
HJL  17970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  teachers  to 


deduct  from  gross  Income  ths  expenses  In- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses    lor    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJt.  17971.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJt.  17973.  A  bill  to  amend  section  702 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  permit  grants  after  construction 
is  commenced  for  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities which  quaUfy  for  such  grants  but 
cannot  receive  them  prior  to  construction  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 
HJt.  17973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   in    pursuing    courses   for   academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HJt.  17974.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment  corporations;    to  the   Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HJt.  17075.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
in  the  case  in  which  a  law  enforcement  offl- 
cw  is  killed  or  disabled  in  the  course  of  his 
duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  Calif (»-nia: 
HJt.  17076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred  in   piusuing   courses    for   academic 
credit  tmd  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
HJt.  17977.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between  sec- 
ondary  schools   from   professional    football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred  in    pursuing   courses   for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJt.  17970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  impose  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  time  for  the  institution  of  de- 
portation proceedings,  and  a  limitation  upon 
the  time  for  the  loss  of  U.S.  nationality;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 
HJt.  17080.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  award  a  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  to  the  76l8t  Tank  Battalion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
HJt.  17981.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  the  waiver  of 
certain  retirement  or  annuity  payments  un- 
der programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  waive  certain  overpay- 
ments of  veterans  pensions  resulting  from 
enactment  of  the  Social   Security  Amend- 
ments of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

ByMf.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  1308.  Joint     resolution     making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1067,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  AppropriatinnB. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Oon.  Res.  1018.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  urge  negotiation  under  the  General  Agree- 
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ment  on  Tariffs  and  TTtde,  article  38,  for  re- 
lief of  tariff  on  machines  used  In  making 
pulp,  paper,  and  paperlkoard;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meaiu. 

By  Mr.  MOSHERJ: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1010.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  Invoking  the  rlghtsj  of  article  XXVIII  of 
OATT;  to  the  ComQilttee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ; 

ByMr.  BURLSS^: 
H.  Res.  1028.    Resol^tion  providing  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  (Douse  Administration; 
to  the  Committee  on  l]()use  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
H.  Res.  1029.  Resolution  providing  an  addi- 
tional stationery  allowance  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


the  relief  of  certain 
ttee  on  the  Judl- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  A^XD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  asjlollows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBp: 
HJt.  17083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sally 
Mohammed;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAit: 
HJt.  17083.  A  bUl  f(»r  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Carmelina  Colabello;  ^  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr.  BOGGS:! 
HJt.  17084.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  certain  medlqal  equipment  for  the 
use  of  the  Louisiana  9tBte  University  Medi- 
cal Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ]  | 

By  Mr.  BURKE:  I  I 
HJt.  17085.  A  bill  relating  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  trea|E|ure-trove  discovered 
by  Real  Eight  Co..  Inc.3  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ' 

By  Mr.  D] 
HJt.  17086.  A  bill  fi 
claimants;  to  the  Coi 
clary. 

By  Mr.  DOW:       ! 
HJt.  17087.  A  bill  tot  the  reUef  of  Toung 
II  Park;  to  the  Commlfctee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING : 
HJt.  17088.  A  bill  foB  the  reUef  of  Charles 
Waverly  Watson,  Jr.,  i«  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  | 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN]  of  Tennessee: 
HJt.  17080.  A  bUl  tot  the  reUef  of  AureUo 
Provenza;  to  the  Committtee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJt.  17090.  A  bill  fdP  the  relief  of  Glu, 
seppe  Flco;    to  the  c4aunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJt.  17991.  A  bill  foe  the  relief  of  George 
Nlskopoulos  and  Amalla  Nlskopoulos;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJt.  17993.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria  L. 
Bettencourt;  to  the  Cblnmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ^ 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJt.  17993.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antoni- 
etU  Liccari    (nee)    Nardulll,  Nadla  Llccari, 
and  Giuseppina  Llccaxii  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL^  | 
HJt.  17994.   A   blU    ttt  the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Peregrlna  Tabor  Imperial,  Miss  Nlnfa  Tabor 
Imperial,  and  Miss  Marietta  Tabor  Imperial; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WY ATT: 
HJt.  17005.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Forest 
Fiber  Products  Co.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.                        i 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAIf : 
H.    Res.    1030.  Resolution    opposing    the 
granting    of    permanent    residence    in    the 
United  States  to  certain  aliens;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciarj 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn, 
438.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  relative  to  finger- 
printing of  every  U.S.  citizen,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENA1I 

Monday,  September  26, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Ed- 
mund S.  MxTSKix,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maine. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  our  salvation:  To  Thee 
we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer,  bringing 
nothing  but  our  need  and  the  adoration 
of  our  contrite  hearts. 

Help  us  in  all  things  to  be  masters  of 
ourselves  that  we  may  be  servants  of  all. 

Wilt  Thou  crown  our  deliberations 
with  Thy  wisdom  and  with  spacious 
thinking  to  fit  these  epic  days. 

As  heralds  of  Thy  love,  send  us  forth 
across  all  barriers  of  race  and  creed, 
bearing  to  yearning  hearts,  as  a  holy 
sacrament,  the  bread  of  human  kind- 
ness and  the  red  wine  of  willing  sacrifice. 

May  our  individual  lives  be  as  lighted 
windows  amid  the  encircling  gloom.  In 
this  global  contest  besrond  the  light  and 
darkness,  make  us  as  individuals  the 
kind  of  persons  which  Thou  can  use  as 
the  instruments  of  Thy  purpose  for  all 
mankind.    Thus,  may  we — 

Rise  up,  O  men  of  Ood, 
Have  done  with  lesser  things. 

Qive  heart   and  mind   and  soul 
strength. 
To  serve  the  King  of  kings. 

Amen, 


and 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTD^G    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UJ3.  Senate, 

PKXSmXMT  PBO  TX3(PORK, 

WashiTigton,  D.C.,   September  26.  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Edmttmo  S.  Muskix,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Caki.  Hatdxk. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  22,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORTS   OF   A   COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  tiie  order  of  the  Senate 
of  September  22.  1966. 


The  following  reports  of  a  oommlttee 
were  submitted  on  September  23,  1966: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  305.  Concurrent  resolution  i«o- 
vidlng  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
study  encroachments  by  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  upon  the  powers  of  the 
Congress;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  3817.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  merger  of 
two  or  more  professional  footbaU  leagues, 
and  to  protect  footbaU  contests  between  sec- 
ondary schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts  (Rept.  No.  1654) . 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Coiomittee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  100.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of  cer- 
tain hearings  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  imder  the  heading  "Concur- 
rent Resolution.") 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  September  22, 1966, 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was 
referred  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Eco- 
nomic Relations  With  Togo  (Ex.  E,  89th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  reported  it  favorably,  on 
report  (Ex.  Rept.  8)  thereon. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 
On  September  21,  1066: 

8.3363.  An  act  reUtlng  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions;  and 

S.  3051.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  between  Missouri 
and  Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  DUtrict  and  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Ttansportation  Authority. 
On  September  24, 1966: 

8. 3625.  An  act  to  designate  the  ri»m  being 
constructed  on  the  Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  as 
the  "Kinzua  Dam,"  and  the  lake  to  be  formed 
by  such  dam  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
as  the  "Allegheny  Reservoir." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2540)  to 
authorize  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment  for  the  joint  construction  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  an  Inter- 
national flood  control  project  for  the 
Tijuana  River  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Febniaiy  3, 
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1944,  with  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  It 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  483)  to 
amend  section  2056  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  relating  to  tlie  elTect 
of  disclaimers  on  the  allowances  of  tbe 
marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  11565.  An  act  to  provide  a  border 
bigbway  along  tbe  UJB.  bank  ot  tbe  Bio 
Orande  In  connection  wltb  tbe  settlement 
of  the  Chamlzal  boundary  dispute  between 
tbe  T7nlted  State  and  Mexico;  and 

HJl.  17195.  An  act  to  amend  Utlea  10,  14. 
32.  and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  strengtben 
tbe  Reeerve  components  ot  tbe  Armed 
Foroea,  and  clarify  the  status  of  National 
Ouard  technicians,  and  tar  other  purpoeee. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
BfteeikeT  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  rescdu- 
tlon,  and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore: 

8.2383.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 
positions  to  certain  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5852.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  basis 
on  which  certain  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  will  be  computed: 

HJl.  7860.  An  act  to  amend  section 
1822(a)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
extend  tbe  provisions  for  treble-damage 
actions  to  direct  loan  and  Insuied  loan 
cases; 

HJl.  8699.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mule 
Creek  Oil  Co.,  Inc..  a  Delaware  con>oratlon: 

HJl.  11927.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  AfTatrs  to  permit 
dAdnctlon  by  brokers  of  certain  costs  and 
expenses  trxxa  rental  coUectloos  on  proper- 
ties acquired  imder  tbe  veterans'  loan  pro- 
grams; 

HJl.  12119.  An  act  to  autborlae  the  Com- 
missioners of  tbe  District  of  Oolvmibla  to  re- 
place the  existing  14th  Street  Bridge,  also 
known  as  the  Highway  Bridge,  acroas  tbe 
Potomac  River,  and  for  other  purpoiies: 

HJl.  12352.  An  act  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  to  Pinellas  County, 
fla.; 

HJl.  12664.  An  act  to  retrooede  to  the  State 
of  Colorado  exclusive  jurisdiction  held  by  tbe 
United  States  over  tbe  real  property  com- 
prising tbe  FfMt  Lyon  Veterans'  Hospital 
reservation: 

HJl.  13012.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city  of 
BUoxl,  Miss.; 

HJl.  16863.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  of 
June  10,  1844.  In  order  to  clarify  tbe  corpo- 
rate name  of  Georgetown  University,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  10940.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  provisions 
of  the  act  of  April  8,  1936,  relating  to  tbe 
board  of  trustees  of  tVlnlty  College  of  Waab- 
Ington.  D.O.;  and 

H.J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  to  give  effect 
to  taie  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Inter- 
national Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut  in 
4048. 


HOUSE  BILU3  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  11555.  An  act  to  provide  a  border  high- 
way along  the  United  States  bank  of  the  Rio 
Orande  River  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamlzal  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

HJft.  17195.  An  .act  to  amend  tttles  10.  14, 
32,  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  reserve  components  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  clarify  the  status  of  National  Ouard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  2138.  A  bin  to  consent  to  an  agreement 
between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  providing  for 
an  access  highway  to  the  Northwest  Angle  in 
tbe  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  authorize  tbe 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  piay  Minnesota's 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  highway  (Rept.  No. 
1656):  and 

S.  3247.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  Increases 
In  annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1866). 


BELJM  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  Mokton  and 

Mr.  EaviN) : 

S.  3857.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  334(b)  of 
tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  relating 
to  the  basis  of  property  received  by  a  corpo- 
ration upon  liquidation  of  a  subsidiary;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  RIBICOFP: 

S.  3858.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  extend  certain  temporary  provi- 
sions and  to  require  provision  of  assistance 
under  plans  for  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  where  dependency  is  due  to  un- 
employment of  a  parent;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoit  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  AID  TO  CER- 
TAIN PAMILIES  WITH  NEEDY 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
bill  consists  of  two  amendments  to  the 
public  assistance  programs  of  the  act. 

The  first  amendment  provides  for  a  5- 
year  extension  of  the  provisions  of  tha 


Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. 
Under  existing  law  these  amendments  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1967.  My  amendment 
would  extend  these  provisions  imtil  June 
30,  1972. 

The  second  amendment  provides  that 
the  provisions  in  the  law  for  assistance 
to  the  needy  children  of  unemployed  par- 
ents must  be  included  in  each  State  plan 
for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. Under  the  existing  law,  a  State 
may  elect  to  provide  assistance  to  chil- 
dren where  a  parent  is  dead,  disabled,  or 
absent  from  the  home,  or  where  the  par- 
ent is  imemployed.  A  number  of  States 
and  the  Congress  acting  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  1962  provision  to  extend  aid  to  the 
needy  children  of  unemployed  parents. 
My  amendment  provides  that  every  State, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  must  put 
into  operation  by  July  1,  1969,  the  pro- 
gram for  aiding  needy  children,  where 
the  parent  is  unemployed. 

This  will  enable  ample  and  serious  con- 
sideration to  be  given  to  the  problem  of 
aid  to  needy  children  when  we  consider 
the  extension  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
por6.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3858)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  extend  certain  temporary 
provisions  and  to  require  provision  of 
assistance  under  plans  for  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  where 
dependency  Is  due  to  unemployment  of 
a  parent,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TROOP  DEPLOYMENT  IN  EUROPE- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENOICXMT  MO  B34 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  300)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  troop 
deployment  in  Europe,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1967— 
AMENDMENT 

AMKNSICXNT  KO.  935 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  HJl.  14745,  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  President's  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
recommended  $10,083,184,500.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  Its 
consideration  of  Hit.  14745,  appropriated 
$10,473,309,500,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$390,125,000  over  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. My  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  reduce  the  moneys  sought 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  bill  to  substan- 


tially what  the  President  recommended 
In  his  budget.  The  iinount  of  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  $426,1^4,000. 

The  important  dlKussion  among  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  President's  Cabinet 
deals  with  the  subject  of  inflation.  The 
thinking  is  uniform  that  to  curb  the 
irrowth  of  the  forces  of  inflation,  the  first 
place  to  start  is  by  a  treduction  of  Federal 
spending.  The  bill,  before  the  Senate 
fails  to  give  heed  to  the  aforementioned 
principle,  but  even  makes  things  worse 
by  Increasing  the  wiount  of  spending 
recommended  by  the  President. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
and  lie  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COsioNSOR  OP  btt.t. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  ijjr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  i  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  ^t  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  3854)  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  Dr.  William  C.  Menninger  for  his 
plOTieering  work  in  the  field  of  mental 
health. 

The  ACTINO  PRJ3BIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ectloi 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  C|t  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  rule  vm,  I  aski  unanimous  consent 
to  waive  the  call  of  the  calendar  on  meas- 
ures that  are  not  objected  to 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ob;)ection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


obde 

— li 


EXECUnVEi  SESSIONS 

On  request  of  Mr.|MANsraLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

"Hie  ACTING  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sulwnittlng  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  thd  apprc^rlate  com- 
mittees. ' 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DIRECTOR  Olf  THE  MINT 

The  legislative  clert  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Eva  B.  Adams,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Mint  for  a  term  of  5 
years.  i 

The  ACTINQ  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consejnt  that  the  Presi- 


dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1599  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODERNIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
SEED  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  15682)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275)  as  amended 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "of"  and 
Insert  "for";  on  page  3,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "Not",  to  strike  out  "Stated:'  "  and 
insert  "Stated':";  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "label."  and  in- 
sert "label;";  in  line  20,  after  "UJB.C", 
to  strike  out  "1571  (B) "  and  insert  "1571 
(b)";  on  page  4.  line  13.  after  "(i)".  to 
strike  out  "The"  and  Insert  "the":  on 
page  8.  line  17,  after  the  word  "Includ- 
ing", to  strike  out  "noxious  weed"  and 
insert  "noxious-weed";  on  page  10.  line 
1.  after  "Sec.  12.",  to  insert  "(a)";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  17,  to  strike  out "  "(b) " 
and  Insert "  (b) ";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
19,  to  strike  out  ""'(c)"  and  insert 
"  "  (e) ":  on  page  11.  line  6.  after  the  word 
"as",  to  strike  out  "stated."  and  insert 
"stated.";  in  line  9,  after  "(4)",  to  strike 
out  "Any"  and  insert  "any";  to  Une  21. 
after  "(5)".  to  strike  out  "Any"  and  in- 
sert "any";  on  page  14,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  20,  to  strike  out  "pure";  and,  to 
Itoe  24,  after  the  word  "time",  to  insert 
"to  time". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prtoted 
to  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1632).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rcooso. 
as  follows: 

xxnjLKATtoit  or  bzll 

This  bin  would  simplify,  modernise,  and 
otherwise  Improve  tbe  Federal  Seed  Act. 

It  would — 

( 1 )  Del«t«  speolflc  references  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  since  they  are  now  States; 

(2)  Delete  a  long  atatutory  list  of  agricul- 
tural seeds  which  has  beeen  superseded  by 
regulations  authoctaed  by  law; 


(3)  Substitute  "soybeans",  "flax",  "carrot" 
and  "radish*'  (which  represent  single  species) 
f<»  "wheat",  "oat",  "vetch",  and  "sweet- 
clover"  (which  represent  more  than  one 
sijecies)  as  examples  of  names  of  kinds  of 
seed,  since  the  use  of  wheat,  oat,  vetch,  and 
sweetclover  as  examples  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary from  requiring  separate  kind  names  for 
each  of  the  species  represented  by  those 
names; 

(4)  Reqiilre  agricultural  seed  generaUy 
labeled  as  to  variety  either  to  be  so  labeled 
or  to  be  labeled  so  as  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  variety  is  not  stated  on  the  label; 

(6)  Require  hybrid  agricultural  or  vege- 
table seed  (except  lawn  and  turf  mizturea 
In  containers  of  50  pounds  or  less)  to  be  la- 
beled as  hybrid,  since  hybrid  seed  will  not 
ordinarily  produce  seed  suitable  for  planting: 

(6)  Require  inoculated  seed  to  be  labeled 
as  to  the  date  the  Inoculant  Is  no  longer 
claimed  effective; 

(7)  In  the  case  of  containers  of  more  than 
1  pound,  remove  the  requirement  that  seed 
of  below  standard  germination  bear  the  words 
"below  standard,"  since  purchasers  In  that 
quantity  understand  tbe  actual  germination 
data  shown; 

(8)  Remove  the  9-month  limit  on  tbe 
expuided  period  the  Secretary  may  allow  be- 
tween germination  test  and  introduction 
Into  conunerce,  since  new  packaging  provides 
longer  vlabUlty; 

(9)  Permit  lawn  and  turf  nUzture  In  con- 
tainers of  60  pounds  or  lees  to  omit  state- 
ments concerning  g^ermlnation  of  other  ag- 
ricultural seed  components  and  origin,  since 
these  are  not  signmcant  to  lawn  and  turf 
seed  purchasers; 

(10)  Include  seed  treatment  among  tbe 
Items  on  which  records  must  be  kept  so  that 
compliance  can  be  determined; 

(11)  Provide  for  "reasonable"  Instead  of 
"all  proper"  precautions  being  taken  to  In- 
sure proper  identification  of  certain  seeds 
(not  considered  a  material  change) ; 

(13)  Provide  that  seed  would  not  be 
deemed  mislabeled  as  to  treatment  If  tbe 
substance  used  was  indistinguishable  from 
tbe  substance  Intended  to  be  used.  "Hils 
provision  Is  intended  to  protect  not  only 
persons  treating  the  seed,  but  also  purchasers 
who  relabel  and  are  imaMe  to  distinguish 
tbe  treated  seed  from  seed  treated  with  the 
substance  shown  by  the  label; 

(15)  Require  imported  seed  to  be  labeled 
as  to  each  6  percent  component  of  agricul- 
tural seed,  and  to  designate  as  hybrid  each 
6  percent  hybrid  component; 

(14)  Require  imported  seed  that  has  been 
treated  to  show  the  same  informatton  as  to 
treatment  reqtared  ot  seed  In  mterstata  oom- 
meroe; 

(16)  Permit  selective  (rather  than  univer- 
sal) testing  of  Imported  seed  for  pure  Bvo 
seed  content,  so  as  to  avoid  delays  In  impor- 
tation. (The  Importer  may,  at  his  coet,  have 
any  lot  tested.  All  seed  in  interstate  com- 
merce must  be  correctly  labeled,  so  the  gen- 
eral public  is  protected.): 

(16)  Permit  importation  of  seed  not 
meeting  pan  live  seed,  or  staining,  require- 
ments, where  it  is  to  be  used  only  for  seed 
ivoduction  by  or  for  the  importer; 

(17)  Repeal  tbe  statutory  tolerance*  on 
nozlous-weed  seeds  In  impOTted  seed,  since 
tolerances  are  also  provided  In  the  testing 
operation,  resulting  In  a  double  tolerance 
at  the  present  time;  and 

(18)  Amend  the  definition  of  Interstate 
commerce  to  ^iply  to  labeling  for  treatment 
In  the  same  manner  as  to  labeling  for  variety 
and  origin. 

coicMiRZB  Aicxifsicnrrs 

The  cc»nmlttee  amendments  (except  for 
the  deleting  "pure-"  In  see.  18)  correct  typo- 
graphical arxocra.  punctuation,  citations,  and 
subsection  designation.  The  deletion  of 
."pure-"  In  aectlom  18  is  requbvd  becauae  the 
Department   baa    Informed   the   oommittee 
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tHat  It  U  Impoaalble  to  detarmln»  the  pure- 
Uv«  a«ed  content  at  a  component  In  a  mlz- 
trzre,  tbere  being  no  way  of  IdentlXylng  the 
obaff  and  other  inert  matter. 


AMENDB4ENT  OP  THE  CONSOLI- 
DATED FARMER'S  HOME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT  OP  1961 

The  bin  (HJ%.  15510)  to  uaend  the 
CoiuoUdated  Fanner's  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  hold  pre- 
payments made  to  the  Secretary  fay  in- 
sured loan  borrowers  and  transmit  them 
to  the  holder  of  the  note  in  installments 
as  they  become  due  was  conricered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  bhe  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hava  printed 
In  the  RscoKo  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1633) .  explaining  the  puriwses 
ofthebOl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exoeipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas, 
as  follows: 

Thla  bUl  permlta  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  aarrlclng  an  Inmred  loan,  to  hold 
amounta  pnpald  by  the  bORower  iind  trana- 
mli  them  to  the  noteholder  as  thty  become 
due.  Under  mrtaUng  law  all  prepayments 
moat  be  trananltted  to  the  noteholder  not 
later  than  the  first  annual  Inatallment  due 
date  following  their  receipt. 

The  objecttye  la  to  make  the  loans  at- 
tractftve  to  Inveators  by  providing  for  a  con- 
stant predictable  flow  of  paymenti .  Ttie  In- 
terest accruing  on  any  prepayment  between 
the  date  It  Is  received  by  the  Dspartment 
and  the  date  It  Is  transmitted  to  the  note- 
holder is  borne  by  the  OoTemment.  How. 
•ver.  this  does  not  neoeaaarUy  represent  a 
loas  to  the  Oovemment  since  It  has  the  uae 
of  the  funds  during  that  period. 

In  many  Instances.  eumiilatlTe  prepay- 
i&anta  are  aqgntent  to  predode  any  payment 
being  required  on  the  note  for  several  years. 
Many  investors  object  strenuously  when  they 
do  not  receive  at  least  the  amoimt  of  ac- 
crued Interest  on  each  installmenl.  due  date. 
Some  also  object  because  under  pieeent  reg- 
ulations the  amount  of  annual  earninga 
on  their  Investment  cannot  be  predicted  with 
any  certainty.  If  a  borrower  makes  a  large 
prepayment,  this  reduces  the  lenders  Inter- 
est earxUngs  In  future  years.  Thf  proposed 
amendment  would  make  it  poesiblo  to  advise 
investors  of  the  exact  amount  cf  interest 
and  principal  they  will  receive  each  year  ex- 
cept for  final  payments  in  full.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  make  these  Insured 
loans  more  attractive  to  Investors  becaiiae 
they  would  receive  only  the  regular  annual 
InatallmMite  as  they  fall  due,  regardless  ot 
the  aggregate  amoiuit  of  prepayments  except 
final  paymente. 

Prepaymento  not  needed  to  meet  lustaU- 
mento  when  due  would  be  retained  in  the 
Insurance  fund.  Hie  fund  would  bear  the 
burden  of  paying  Interest  accrued  from  the 
date  of  the  pr^>ayment  to  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal to  the  holder.  However,  such  Intar- 
•st  ooat  would  be  minimized  to  the  extent 
that  prepaymente  held  In  the  fund  would  be 
UMd  to.pay  off  bcROWings  from  the  Treas- 
ury, with  the  accompanying  savlnffi  ot  inter- 
est on  such  borrowings,  or  to  the  extent  that 
they  would  be  Invested  In  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  SUtee. 


OIIiMOUR  C.  MaCDONALD,  COLONEL, 
UJS.  AIR  FORCE  (RETIRED) 
Tb0  bin  (HJt.  7M«)  for  th«  relief  of 
OUmoar  C.   MMDonald.  oolonel,  UjB. 


Air  Force  (retired)  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RacoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (NO.  1653) ,  explaJning  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
asf<^ows: 

PUSPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  waive  any  statute  of  limitations  and  con- 
fer jurisdiction  on  the  TJM.  Oourt  of  Claims 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment 
upon  any  legal  or  equiUble  claim  filed  by 
Qilmour  C.  MacDonald  for  compensation  for 
the  use  during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict  of  a  tubular  caltrop  ttre-puncturing 
device  allegedly  invented  by  him. 

aTATBCXMT 

The  House  report  in  its  favorable  action 
on  H.R.  7546,  relates  the  following: 

"The  bill.  HJi.  7640,  was  the  subject  of  a 
subconunittee  hearing  on  June  0,  1964,  at 
which  time  the  suboommlttee  heard  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  bill  and  testimony  In 
opposition  by  representatives  of  the  Air 
Force.  At  that  hearing  the  attorney  for  the 
claimant  and  the  claimant  himself  testifled 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  %li. 
MacDonald  disclosed  his  Idea  of  a  caltrop 
tire-puncturing  device  to  the  United  States 
through  the  National  Inventors  Ctouncil.  As 
is  noted  in  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
report,  <m  September  30,  1940,  the  National 
Inventors  CouncU  received  a  letter  from  Qil- 
mour C.  MacDonald  suggesting  a  design  for 
a  tubular  caltrop  device  to  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Enclosed  with  the  letter  were 
photographs  of  the  device.  At  the  time  of 
this  submisalon  Mr.  MacDonald  had  not  yet 
entered  upon  active  duty  with  the  Army. 
The  Air  Force  report  further  noted  that  on 
November  3S.  1940,  the  claimant  also  sub- 
mitted a  BlnfUlar  letter  with  photographs  of 
the  same  device  to  the  Field  Service  Section. 
Material  Division  of  the  Army  Oorps  at 
Wright  Field.  Ohio. 

"The  information  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee and  the  exhlblte  of  the  device  displayed 
to  the  committee  at  the  hearing  estebUsh 
the  fact  that  a  caltrop  is  a  four-pointed 
metal  device  so  constructed  that  three  of 
the  polnte  form  a  base  on  the  ground  and 
the  other  sharpened  point  extends  directly 
upward.  Colonel  MacDomald's  design  was 
constructed  of  tubular  material  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deflating  the  tires  of  enemy  vehicles 
or  aircraft.  One  of  the  points  reUed  upon 
by  Colonel  MacDonald  in  connection  with 
his  cleUm  is  that  the  tubular  construction 
could  cause  tire  deflation  even  if  there  was  a 
self-sealing  feature  to  the  tire. 

"The  Air  Force  report  details  the  circum- 
stances and  some  of  the  history  concerning 
the  matter  and  it  is  apparent  that  Colonel 
BfacDonald  has  over  the  years  sought  to  as- 
sert his  claim  by  some  administrative  action; 
however,  the  Air  Force  npart  observed  that 
as  far  back  as  1948,  the  review  of  the  matter 
by  the  Departmente  erf  the  Air  Force  and 
Army  resulted  in  the  determination  that 
there  was  no  apparent  statutory  authority  to 
settle  the  claim.  However,  the  committee 
feels  that  this  course  of  action  shows  that 
Oolonel  MacDonald  was  diligent  In  seeking 
to  malntein  his  right  to  claim  compensation 
and  that,  therefore,  the  committee  is  Justi- 
fled  in  recommending  a  waiver  of  any  ap- 
plicable stetute  of  llmltetlons  which  might 
be  asserted  to  bar  his  claim. 

"The  committee  feels  that  a  Jurisdictional 
bill  Is  the  only  fair  and  logical  way  to  re- 
solve this  matter.  Tbere  are  dUfloult  legal 
and  factual  questions  concerning  the  claim 
which  can  bast  be  resolved  by  the  Court  of 


Claims.  Each  year  that  oourt  considers  a 
large  number  of  claims  Involving  patents 
and  It  Is,  therefore,  logical  that  this  fortun 
be  selected  for  the  consideration  of  this 
case." 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  all 
of  the  foregoing,  concurs  in  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representetlves  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill,  HJI.  7646,  be  considered 
favorably. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SITUATED  IN  THE  STATE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  11253)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
of  the  United  States  situated  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Fresident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1652) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptraposE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  convey 
approximately  2.73  acres  of  land  to  the  White 
Deer  Baptist  Church  of  AUenwood,  Pa.,  upon 
payment  to  the  United  Stetes  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  land. 

STATUCKNT 

In  reference  to  this  claim,  the  House  relates 
the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Justice  in  ite  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  sUted  that  it 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  the  blU. 

"The  White  Deer  Baptist  Church  of  AUen- 
wood,  Pa.,  occupies  a  church  site  of  1.59  acres, 
which  is  entirely  siu-rounded  except  for  ac- 
cess to  a  road  by  the  4,226-acre  Federal  prison 
camp  at  Allenwood.  The  land  described  In 
the  bill  would  expand  the  church  site  on 
three  sides  so  as  to  make  It  poesbile  for  the 
church  to  furnish  parking  facilities  for  Its 
members.  Further,  the  information  supplied 
to  the  committee  Indicates  that  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Itmd  are  such  that  one 
comer  of  the  church  building  is  within 
Inches  of  the  boundary. 

"In  ite  report  to  the  committee,  the  Justice 
Department  indicated  that  the  description 
contained  in  the  bUl  was  not  as  precise  as 
might  be  desired.  In  the  oourse  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  the  members  of  the 
comnilttee  inqiUred  into  the  matter  of  the 
description  and  have  concluded  that  the 
description  in  the  bill  is  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  a  conveyance  of  the 
land  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The 
precise  description  would  be  contained  in  any 
conveyance  by  the  United  Stetes  executed 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislation.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  description 
in  the  bill  and  the  Department  report  is  that 
the  Justice  Department  would  seek  to  except 
the  land  now  owned  by  the  church  by  a  metes 
and  bounds  description. 

"This  exception  is  already  referred  te  In 
secUon  1  of  the  bill.  It  is  felt  that  the  actual 
conveyance  of  the  land  by  deed  from  the 
United  Stetes  can  make  this  exception  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  expressly  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  and  it  Is  further  suggested 
that  such  a  conveyance  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  actual  survey  of  the  land  which  will 
accurately  flx  the  boimdaries  so  deflned. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  does  not  object  to  the  conveyance 
and  the  bill  provide*  that  the  conveyance 


shall  be  made  upon  pajfiunt  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  as  determlUM  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  committee  has  determined  that 
the  authorlzaUon  is  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  Government  and  the  church." 

The  committee  has  wvlewed  the  foregoing 
•nd  the  attachmente  hereto,  and  concurs  in 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representetlves, 
and  recommends  that  the  bill,  H.B.  11263,  be 
eoQSldered  favorably.   , 
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BILL  PASS|BD  OVER 
The  bill  (H.R.  591!3)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estates  of  certain  former  members 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  B^Qd  was  announced 
as  next  in  order.         i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  go  oy<r. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  b^  ipassed  over. 


was  considered, 

for  a  third  read- 

le,  and  passed,  as 


AMENDBfENT     OF  |  THE     TRADING 
WITH  THE  ^KEMY  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  3353)  io  amend  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  three  paintings  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  trust 
for  the  Weimar  Mi 
ordered  to  be  engr< 
ing,  read  the  third 
follows: 

S.  3303 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreserUaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
39  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended  (62  Stet.  1246:  60  VJB.C.  App.,  sec. 
39) ,  u  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  ia  hereby  au- 
thcrlaed  to  transfer  the  three  paintings  vest- 
ed tmder  Vesting  Ordtr  Niimbered  8107, 
dated  January  28,  1947.  te  the  Federal  Be- 
publlo  of  Germany,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
eventual  transfer  to  the  Weimar  Museiun, 
Weimar,  Stete  of  ThuHngla,  Germany,  In 
accord  with  the  terms  oiT  an  agreement  to  be 
made  between  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oerijany." 

Mr,  MANSFIEIi), ;  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1635) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objjaction,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  priijited  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows:  i 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  on  biehalf  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  transfer  certeln  paintings  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  be  held  In 
trust  for  eventual  transfer  to  the  Weimar 
Museiun,  Weimar,  Stete  of  Thuringla,  Ger- 
many, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  which  will  be  made  between  the 
United  Stetes  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  If  the  leglslatton  is  enacted. 

STATKK^n 

The  bill  la  recommended  by  both  the  De- 
partment of  Stete  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

The  three  paintings  consist  of  "Self  Por- 
trait" by  Rembrandt,  'Bcrtralt  of  a  Man"  by 
Terborch  and  "Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman" 
by  Tischbein  and  are  of  substantial  arttsUo 
and  historical  importaiKse,  as  well  as  being 
valuable. 


Photographs  of  the  three  paintings,  before 
and  after  restoration,  are  currently  in  the 
committee  files.  The  following  is  in  brief  the 
recent  history  of  the  paintings: 

The  paintings,  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  legislation,  were  stolen  on  April  18,  1922, 
from  the  Weimar  Museum  by  two  German 
soldiers,  both  imidentifled.  At  a  later  stege 
they  were  purchased  by  a  German  merchant 
seaman  who  brought  them  to  this  country 
In  1934  where  they  were  acquired  by  a  U.S. 
citizen  who  resided  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  Of- 
fice of  Allen  Property,  learning  in  1946  of  the 
presence  of  these  paintings  In  the  United 
Stetes  and  their  background,  vested  the 
paintings  on  the  basis  that  the  paintings 
were  German  owned. 

Under  existing  leglslaUon  the  Department 
of  Justice  cannot  return  the  paintings  to 
Germany  even  though  they  were  stolen,  but 
is  required  to  sell  them  and  deposit  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  war  claims  fimd.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Stete  is  of  the  view  that  it  would  be 
prejudlcal  to  our  foreign  relations  to  sell 
theee  paintings,  which  are  part  of  the  Ger- 
man cultural  heritage.  The  paintings,  as 
valuable  works  of  art,  should  go  back  to  the 
German  people.  Since  they  cannot  be  re- 
turned under  present  U.S.  laws,  a  view  con- 
curred in  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  It  is 
necessary  that  return  be  authorized  by  this 
legislation  which  the  committee  recommends 
favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Since  the  Weimar  Museum  is  in  East  Ger- 
many, and  is  subject  to  a  regime  which  the 
UJS.  Oovemment  does  not  recognize  as  a 
legitimate  govenmient,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  return  of  the  paintings  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  be  held  In 
trust  for  eventual  return  to  the  Weimar 
Museimi.  This  committee  has  received  from 
the  Stete  Department  draft  copies  of  the 
proposed  exchange  of  notes  copies  of  which 
are  attached  hereto,  under  which  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  would  agree  with  the 
United  Stetes  to  hold  the  paintings  in  trust 
for  such  eventual  return.  These  notes  would 
be  exchanged  between  the  two  Govemmento 
as  soon  as  the  legislation  is  enacted. 

Evidence  before  the  committee  indicated  a 
rather  nebulous  cloud  on  the  title  of  the 
Rembrandt  "Self  Portrait."  This  cloud  arises 
from  an  arbitral  decision  of  the  highest  stete 
court  of  Thuringla  some  48  years  ago  which, 
being  in  East  Germany,  is  not  available  for 
examination.  Since  the  committee  is  pre- 
cluded from  examination  of  the  East  Oer- 
man  coiut  records  it  coiUd  not  make  ite  own 
determination  of  the  title  dispute,  if  any. 
For  this  reason  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  proposed  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  Stetes  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  be  revised  so  as  to  permit  the 
resolution  of  this  possible  title  dispute  by 
the  profter  German  forum.  It  is  noted  that 
presently,  under  the  sovereign  laws  of  the 
United  Stetes,  absolute  fee  simple  title  of 
the  three  paintings  resides  in  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment. However,  the  committee  was  reluc- 
tant to  use  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Stetes  as  a  means  of  precluding  any  Just 
claim  by  a  Oerman  civilian.  The  committee 
therefore  suggested  that  the  paintings  be  put 
In  the  same  position,  after  time  of  the  origi- 
nal theft  trom  the  Weimar  Museum. 

The  Department  of  Stete  has  been  In  com- 
munication with  the  representetlves  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  They  fiilly 
concur  in  the  proposed  legislation  and  the 
exchange  of  notes  containing  the  suggested 
committee  revision. 

In  normal  course,  these  paintings  would 
have  been  sold  by  the  Attorney  General  at 
public  sale  and  the  proceeds  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  for  depoeit  to  the  war  claims 
fund.  Since  these  paintings,  however,  are 
valuable  works  of  art  which  form  a  put  of 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Oerman  people. 


it  Is  felt  that  the  disposition  by  sale  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

Legally,  U  it  is  considered  that  a  pubUc  sale 
of  this  vested  property  does  not  serve  the 
public  interest  of  the  United  Stetes  then  this 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  return  the  paint- 
ings to  Germany  for  the  following  reasons: 
Although  the  Attorney  General  has 
broad  powers  to  deal  with  vested  prop- 
erty under  section  6(b)  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  At,  these  powers  may  be  lim- 
ited by  section  39  of  the  act.  Section  39(a) 
has  long  prohibited  returns  of  vested  prop- 
erty to  Germany  and  ite  nationals;  and  the 
amendment  of  section  39  by  Public  Law  87- 
846  of  October  22,  1962,  fvuther  requires  that 
the  net  proceeds  remaining  upon  completion 
of  the  administration,  liquidation  and  dis- 
position of  vested  property  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  for  deposit  In  the  war 
claims  fund.  There  is  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  could  transfer  title  to 
these  paintings  to  the  Federal  RepubUc  of 
Germany  without  enabling  legislation  such 
as  S.  3353. 

The  Ofllce  of  Allen  Property  received  con- 
firmation of  the  paintings'  authenticity  and 
information  on  their  ownership  In  a  letter 
of  September  27,  1946,  from  Wilhelm  B.  W. 
Koehler.  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  conunlttee.  Mr.  Koehler  was 
director  of  the  Weimar  Museum  when  the 
paintings  were  stolen,  and  he  was  in  1946  as- 
sociated with  the  Foggs  Museum  of  Art  at 
Harvard  University.  He  reported  that  the 
Weimar  Museum  was  a  public  Institution  the 
administration  of  which  was  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  Ministry  for  Culture  of  the 
Stete  of  Thuringla.  He  said  unequivocally 
that  the  museum  owned  the  Terboch  and 
Tischbein  paintings.  With  respect  to  the 
Rembrandt  self-portrait  he  reported  that  it 
was  originally  the  property  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Sachsen-Weimar  and  was  loaned  by 
him  to  the  museum  in  1909  along  with  other 
works  of  art.  It  remained  his  property  until 
after  the  revolution  of  1918.  At  that  time, 
the  highest  court  of  Thuringla,  acting  as 
an  arbitration  committee,  decreed  that  the 
loaned  works  of  art,  including  the  Rem- 
brandt, should  go  to  the  Stete  of  Thuringla. 
Under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
it  made  no  difference  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  vest  if  the  paintings  were  owned 
by  a  German  governmental  institution  or  by 
one  or  a  group  of  German  nationals  resident 
in  Germany.  Germany  property  was  vestlble. 
Moreover,  It  was  clear  that  the  American 
purchaser  of  the  stolen  paintings  had  not 
obtained  good  title  to  them  either  under  the 
law  of  the  Stete  of  New  York  where  they 
had  been  purchased,  nor  under  the  law  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  where  they  were  located. 
Accordingly,  on  February  28,  1947,  vesting 
order  No.  8107  vested  title  to  the  paintings 
In  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  be  held  for  the 
United  Stetes.  The  paintings  were  then 
shipped  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  they 
have  been  stored  In  the  vaulte  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art. 

The  monetary  value  of  the  three  paintings 
la  not  readily  assessable.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  failure  to  credit  to  the 
war  claims  fund  whatever  value  may  fairly 
be  attributed  to  them  would  not  substan- 
tially prejudice  the  righte  of  any  claimant 
to  that  fund,  deposlte  to  which  currently 
exceed  S464  million. 

The  committee  has  received  assurance 
from  the  Department  of  Stete  that  prior 
to  transfer  of  these  paintings  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  there  will  be  a  public 
showing  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
the  artistic  and  cultural  benefit  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Stetes. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  conunlttee 
recommends  favorable  enactment  of  S.  8353. 
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AMENDMENT     OP     TITLE     28,     EN- 
TITLED   "JUDICIARY    AND    JUDI- 
CIAL    PROCEDURE"     WITH     RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  1685)  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
titled "Judldaiy  and  Judicial  Procedure" 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  confer  Jjir- 
Isdlctlon  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  In 
special  Jurisdictional  cases  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  1492  ot  tlU«  28.  United  SUtee 
Code,  la  amended  to  re«d  aa  foUows: 
"12600.  Oongreoalonal  reference  casee 

"Any  blU,  except  a  bill  for  a  penalon.  may 
be  referred  by  either  Hoxiae  of  Congreaa  to 
the  chief  commlaaloner  of  the  Court  of 
ClaHna  for  a  report  In  conformity  with  sec- 
tion 2609  of  thla  title." 

Sac.  2.  Section  2600  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 
"12609.  Oongreaalonal  reference  casee 

"(a)  Whenever  a  blU,  except  a  bUl  for  a 
pension,  Is  referred  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress to  the  chief  commlMloner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  pursuant  to  section  1492  of  this 
title,  the  chief  commissioner  shaU  designate 
a  trial  commlasloner  for  the  case  and  a  panel 
of  three  commissioners  of  the  court  to  serve 
•8  a  reviewing  body.  One  member  af  the  re- 
view panel  shaU  be  designated  aa  prealdlng 
commissioner  of  the  paneL 

"(b)  Proceedings  In  a  congrcwlonal  refer- 
ence case  shall  be  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  for  the  purpose  by  the  chief 
ooounlssloner  who  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  zoqolre  the  appUcatlon  of  the 
pertinent  rules  of  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  insofar  as  feasible.  Each  trial  com- 
missioner and  each  review  panel  ahaU  have 
authority  to  do  and  perform  any  acts  which 
may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  duties,  including  the 
power  of  subpena  and  the  power  to  admin- 
ister oetha  and  afflrmaUons.  None  of  the 
rales,  rulings,  findings,  or  conclusions  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shaU  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review. 

"(c)  The  trial  commissioner  to  whom  a 
congressional  reference  case  Is  assigned  by 
the  chief  commissioner  shaU  proceed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  riUes  to  deter- 
mine the  facts.  Including  facts  relating  to 
delay  or  laches,  facts  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  bar  of  any  statute  of  limi- 
tation should  be  removed,  or  facts  claimed  to 
excuse  the  claimant  for  not  having  resorted 
to  any  established  legal  remedy.  He  sbaU 
append  to  his  findings  of  fact  conclusions 
sufficient  to  inform  Congress  whether  the 
«»mand  Is  a  legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legaUy  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

"(d)  The  flnrtlngs  and  conclusions  of  the 
trial  commissioner  shaU  be  submitted  by 
him,  together  with  the  record  in  the  case,  to 
tte  review  panel  of  commissioners  for  n- 
wew  by  It  piuvuant  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  provided  for  the  purpose,  which  shall  in- 
clude provisions  for  submitting  the  report 
of  the  trial  commissioner  to  the  parties  for 
eooalderatlon.  exception,  and  argument  be- 
fore the  panel.  The  panel,  by  majority  vote, 
■naU  adopt  or  modify  the  findings  or  the 
eonoluslons  of  the  trial  commissioner. 

"(e)  The  panel  shaU  submit  its  report  to 
tlie  chief  commissioner  for  transmission  to 
the  appr(q>rlate  House  of  Congress. 

"(f)  Any  act  or  failure  to  act  or  other  cpn- 
dnet  by  a  iK^rty,  a  witness,  or  an  attorney 
which  would  call  for  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions under  the  rules  of  practice  of  th«  Court 


ot  Claims  shall  be  noted  by  the  panel  or  the 
trial  ooauniasloner  at  the  time  of  occxurence 
thereof  and  upon  failure  of  the  delinquent 
or  offending  party,  witness,  or  atttorney  to 
make  prompt  compliance  with  the  order  of 
the  panel  or  the  trial  commissioner  a  full 
statement  of  the  circumstances  shall  be  in- 
corporated In  the  report  of  the  panel. 

"(g)  The  Court  of  Claims  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed,  under  such  regula- 
tions aa  It  may  prescribe,  to  provide  the 
facilities  and  services  of  the  office  of  the 
cleric  of  the  couit  for  the  filing,  processing, 
hearing,  and  dispatch  of  congressional  refer- 
ence cases  and  to  Include  within  Its  annual 
appropriations  the  costs  thereof  and  other 
costs  of  administration.  Including  (but  with- 
out limitation  to  the  Items  herein  listed) 
the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the 
commissioners  serving  as  trial  commission- 
ers and  panel  members,  mailing  and  service 
of  process,  necessary  physical  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies,  and  personnel  (Including 
secretaries  and  law  clerks) ." 

Sac.  S.  Section  702(a)  of  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  sentence :  "The 
Court  shall  designate  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  serve  at  the  will  of  the  court  as  chief 
commissioner." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
Ume. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
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The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  28,  entitled  'Judi- 
ciary and  Judicial  Procedure",  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  congressional  reference  cases 
by  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rbcorb  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1643).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  foUows: 

rcBPoea  or  enx 

•llie  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  complex  Issues  of  fact  raised 
by  claims  for  private  relief  bills  may  be  re- 
ferred to  commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  an  advisory  report  to  the  Congress. 

STATnCXNT 

Each  year  a  niunbo-  of  claims  for  private 
reUef  legislation  come  to  the  Congress  that 
raise  complex  Issues  of  fact  which  must  be 
reaolved  before  the  Congress  can  determine 
whether  the  relief  requested  ought  to  be 
granted.  The  relevant  committees  of  the 
Congress  have  usually  found  that  they  lack 
the  time,  facilities  and  expertise  necessary  to 
hear  the  evidence  and  make  the  determina- 
tions ca  theee  Issnea.  Congreaa  baa  Uxerefore 
traditionally  sought  to  make  use  of  other 
means  to  bear  these  Issues,  while  retaining 
for  Itself  the  prerogative  of  granting  or  deny- 
ing the  relief  sought. 

Until  recently,  the  procedure  followed  In 
such  casee  was  for  one  House  of  Congress  to 
refer  any  such  private  relief  bill  to  the  Court 
of  Clalnis  for  a  report  on  the  facts  and  ad- 
visory conclusions  as  to  whether  the  relief 
requested  should  be  granted.  28  UJS.C,  sec- 
tions 1492,  2609.  On  the  basis  of  the  Court 
of  Clalnxs'  rei>ort  on  each  of  the  "Congres- 
sional reference  cases,"  Congress  wovUd  then 
decide  whether  or  not  to  enact  the  private 
reUef  bill. 

m  1062.  however.  In  the  case  of  Glldden 
Co.  V.  Zdtttiok,  370  U.8.  6S0,  the  Svtpreme 
Court  held  that  the  Court  of  Claims  was  a 
court  of  the  United  Stetee  within  the  mean- 


ing of  article  ni  of  the  Constitution.  It  la 
well  settled  that  an  article  III  court  may  only 
decide  cases  and  controversies,  and  may  not 
render  merely  advisory  opinions  that  other 
branches  of  the  Oovemment  are  free  to  dis- 
regard. Accordingly,  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cision in  Glidden  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
Is  an  article  in  ooiirt  was  to  preclude  the 
continued  exercise  by  that  court  of  the  ad- 
visory Jurisdiction  on  congressional  reference 
casee  as  provided  by  28  U.S.C.  sections  1492 
and  2509.  Since  the  Glidden  decision  the 
Court  of  Claims  has  regretfuUy  declined  to 
accept  any  ftuther  congressional  reference 


HJt.  1666  was  Introduced  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  means  of  handling  con- 
gressional reference  cases.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  provides  that 
the  Court  of  Claims,  upon  reference  by  reso- 
lution of  one  House  of  Congress,  would  have 
Jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  any  statute  of 
limitations,  to  render  judgment  for  the 
amount.  If  any.  determined  to  be  legally  or 
equlUbly  due  from  the  United  States.  The 
Department  of  Justice  raised  several  substan- 
tial objections  to  this  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, both  before  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery  at  a 
hearing  held  on  June  10,  1966. 

The  Department  put  forth  two  major  con- 
stitutional arg\iments  against  HJl.  1665  In 
Its  original  form:  (1)  It  would  allow  only 
one  House  of  Congress,  without  Presidential 
approval,  to  perform  two  actions  traditionally 
requiring  normal  legislative  procedtiree — 
conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  waiving  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  a  particular  case,  and  (2)  it 
would  call  up<Mi  a  coxut  of  the  United  States 
to  perform  essentially  legislative  functions  by 
permitting  the  Court  of  Claims  to  decide 
whether  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  equity  the 
United  States  ought  to  pay  money  to  a  claim- 
ant when  there  might  not  be  any  sum  legally 
d\se. 

The  coounlttee  believes  that  there  Is  merit 
In  these  contentions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  lat- 
ter of  the  two  objections.  It  Is  difficult  to 
justify  granting  to  a  court  the  power  to  con- 
fer what  has  traditionally  been  regarded  aa 
legislative  grace.  It  Is  for  Congress  to  de- 
cide, after  being  fully  Informed  of  the  facts, 
whether  the  equities  of  a  particular  situation 
are  such  that  rules  of  law  of  general  applica- 
tion ought  to  be  suspended  for  that  one  case. 
For  theee  reasons,  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery has  endeavored  for  the  past  several 
months  to  devise  a  substitute  measure,  satis- 
factory to  both  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  would  retain 
the  advisory  feature  of  present  law.  The 
amended  bill  would  achieve  this  purpose  and 
has  the  acceptance  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Court  of  Claims. 

The  amended  bill  provides  for  reference  of 
claims  for  private  relief  bills  by  resolution  of 
one  House  of  Congress  to  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims,  who  woxild  ap- 
point both  a  trial  commissioner  to  hear  the 
evidence  and  prepare  suggested  findings,  and 
a  panel  of  three  commissioners  of  the  court 
to  sit  aa  a  reviewing  body  and  report  Its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
House  of  Congress.  The  report  of  this  panel 
of  Commissioners  to  the  Congress  is  wholly 
advisory,  and  the  power  to  grant  legislative 
grace  by  passing  the  relief  bill  remains  solely 
In  the  hands  of  the  Congress.  The  commit- 
tee Is  of  the  opinion  that  this  approach  la 
preferable  both  on  constitutional  grounds 
and  for  reason*  of  policy. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  Senator  Josxpr  D.  Ttdings,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  Judicial  Machinery,  dated  August  22.  1968, 
the  Department  of  Justice  questions  the  need 
for  thla  legislation.    The  Deputy  Attorney 


General  also  recomme^Nds  that  private  relief 
legislation  be  used  sp^tlngly.  and  that  gen- 
eral legislation  Is  always  preferable.  Your 
committee  feels  that  Irb  Is  In  order  to  make 
some  comment  about  tnese  observations. 

The  contention  that  general  legislation  Is 
preferable  and  should  be  sufficient  to  cover 
all  casee  attributes  to  tShe  legislative  branch 
a  degree  of  omnlsclende  and  prescience  that 
this  committee  Is  unwilling  to  claim  for  it- 
self. It  Is  Impossible,  particularly  In  legis- 
lation regulatng  the  relationship  between 
the  Government  and  private  partise.  to  t-wKr 
account  of  all  eventualities. 

It  should  also  be  remen^Mred  that  in  the 
special  area  with  which  private  relief  leg- 
islation deals,  factors  that  In  other  areas 
ameliorate  the  possible  harsh  effects  of  gen- 
eral laws  may  not  exist.  Government  of- 
flclals  are  understandably  xmwUllng  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  In  situations  In  which 
they  are  not  clearly  authorized  by  statute  to 
do  so,  whereas  In  a  o(ittiparable  situation  a 
private  party  might  WeU  decide  that,  al- 
though under  the  law  his  obligation  U  not 
clear,  he  will  pay  another  person  what  he 
feels  that  equity  and  fair  play  dictate  he  pay. 
Conversely,  a  Government  official — deeplte 
his  personal  view  of  the  equities  of  a  par- 
ticular situation— wUl  l>e  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  fall  to  press  the  Government's  rights 
under  a  general  statutey  whUe  a  private  party 
might  decide  that  In  good  conscience  he 
should  forgo  what  Is  legally  his  due. 

In  addition.  In  applying  statutes  regulat- 
tog  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  courts  have  less  freedom  to  ad> 
Just  their  decisions  to  the  equities  of  par- 
ticular situations  than  they  do  In  develop- 
ing the  common  law  of  relationships  among 
private  parties.  For  aU  theee  reasons,  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  private  re- 
lief legislation  U  both  xiseful  and  neceseary, 
and  that  this  legislation  Is  needed  In  order 
to  facilitate  congressional  action  on  suoh 
private  legislation. 

The  committee  does  agree  with  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  however,  that  general  leg- 
islation, where  feasible,  Is  preferable  to  pri- 
vate reUef  legislation,  and  that  the  Congress 
should  exercise  restraint  In  the  utilization  of 
this  legislation,  referring  claims  for  private 
relief  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  only  when  cctnplex  Issues  of  fact 
must  be  resolved  as  a  prerequisite  for  relief. 

Accordingly,  the  coitomlttee  recommends 
that  the  bill  HJl.  1686,;  as  amended,  be  con- 
sidered favorably.         ' 


ARTURO  D.  L^OASCA.  JR. 

The  bill  (S.  2462)  j|or  the  rdlef  of  Ar- 
turo  D.  Lagasca.  Jr.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  ttme.  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  a4«2 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  \3enaie  a«ul  Houee  of 
Representatives  of  the  rjnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congres  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Arturo  L.  Lagaaca,  Junior,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  iat  permanent 
residence  aa  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thla  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
thla  Act.  the  Secret«u7  of  State  shaU  InstTuet 
the  proper  quota-oontrol  officer  to  deduet 
one  number  from  the  afeiproprlate  quota  for 
the  flrat  year  that  such  quota  la  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  tilr.  Preeldent.  I  ask 
nnantanous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RscoKD  an  excer|>t  from  the  report 
(No.  1644),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
tbebilL 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoks. 
as  follows: 

PUaPUBI    or  THX   utt.t. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  gnmt  the 
statiis  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
Statea  to  Arturo  D.  Lagasca,  Jr.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriate  quota  deduction 
and  for  the  payment  of  the  required  vlaa 
fee. 


DR.  ANSELMO  S.  ALVAREZ-GOMEZ 
The  bill  (S.  2513)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Anselmo  S.  Alvarez-Gomez  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows: 

S.  2613 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act,  Doctor  Anselmo  S.  Alvarez-Gomez  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  16. 1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1645),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

PUKPOSX   or  THX   WTTT. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Anselmo  S.  Alvarez-Gomez  as  of 
June  16,  1961.  The  beneficiary  was  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  on  March 
6,  1964,  and  the  bill  will  credit  his  prior  resi- 
dence In  a  nonimmigrant  status  toward  the 
naturalization  requirements  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 


DR.  MARIA  YOLANDA  RAFAELA 
MIRANDA  Y  MONTEAGUDO 

The  bUl  (S.  2543)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Maria  Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Mon- 
teagudo  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2643 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Maria  Yolanda  Rafaela 
ICranda  y  Monteagudo  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence ae  of  September  80.  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1646) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

FT7SPOSK  or  THE  wtt.t. 

The  p\irpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Maria  Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda 
y  Monteagudo  aa  of  September  30,  1960.  The 
beneficiary  was  lawfiUly  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  on  March  3,  1963,  and  the 
bill  will  credit  her  prior  residence  In  a  non- 
immigrant status  toward  the  naturalization 
requlrementa  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty Act. 
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DR.  BHiDA  W.  PEREZ  de  GONZALEZ 

•nie  bill  (S.  2587)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
]^da  W.  Perez  de  GtHizalez  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  foUows: 

a  2587 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Doctor  Hilda  W.  Perez  de  Gon- 
zalez shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  May  24,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  frc«n  the  re- 
port (No.  1647) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

PT7KPOSE  OF  THB  BnX 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  the 

status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Hilda  W.  Perez  de  Gonzalez  as 
of  May  24,  1961.  The  beneficiary  was  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  reeldence  on 
October  30.  1963.  and  the  bill  wUl  credit  her 
prior  residence  in  a  noninmilgrant  status 
toward  the  naturalization  requlrementa  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


DR.  JULIO  VALDES-RODRIGUEZ 
The  biU  (S.  2754)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Julio  Valdes-Rodriguez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  foUows: 

8.2764 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Julio  Valdes-Rodriguez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  9, 1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1648),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

pttrpose  or  tbx  bill 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Julio  Valdes-Rodriguez  as  of 
April  9.  1962.  The  beneficiary  was  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  on  Au- 
gust 17.  1966,  and  the  bill  wUl  credit  his 
prior  reeldence  In  a  nonimmigrant  status 
toward  the  natiirallzation  requlrementa  at 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act. 


DR.    ALBERTO    FERNANDEZ-BRAVO 
Y  AMAT 

The  bin  (S.  2757)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Alberto  Femandez-Bravo  y  Amat  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  smd 
passed,  as  foUows: 

8. 2767 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houtt 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenea  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
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purpoMt  of  tbe  Immlgnttpn  aiut  Natloiuatty 
Act,  Doctor  Alberto  Femukdes-BraTO  y  Amat 
■limU  be  held  and  oooaUltrad  to  have  been 
Uwfully  ailmlttcd  to  tb*  TTnlted  8tat«a  for 
permazient  realdanca  as  of  July  8,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  haTe  printed  in 
the  RccosD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1649),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

FUBVOeS  GW   TBX  HIX 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  eitable  th« 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturalisa- 
tion. 


DR.  RAFAEL  JACINTO  NOBO  T 
PIVIDAL 

The  bill  (S.  2762)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 

Rafael  Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal  (Rafael 

Nobo)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 

.  grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 

third  time,  and  passed,  as  fMIoiws: 

S.  2763 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Houae 
of  Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statin  of 
America  in  Congreat  asaemhled.  That,  foi:  tbe 
purposes  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  DocUx'  Rafael  Jacinto  Nobo  y  PlTldal 
(Rafael  Nobo)  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  tbe  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  Jime  38, 
1861. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  rei>ort 
(No.  1650),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcosd. 
as  follows: 

PTTaposa  or  tux  am. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mil  la  to  grant  the 
status  at  permanent  resldenoe  In  tbe  United 
States  to  Dr.  Rafael  Jacinto  Nobo  y  Plvldal 
(Rafael  Nobo)  as  of  June  28, 1961.  Tbe  bene- 
ficiary was  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
resldenoe  on  September  28.  1963,  and  the  bill 
will  credit  his  prior  residence  In  a  nonimmi- 
grant status  toward  the  naturallzatlor.  re- 
quirements of  tbe  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUtyAct. 

sTATncxMT  or  racTB 

Tb«  beneficiary  of  tbe  bill  Is  a  46-yea]--old 
native  and  dtiaen  of  Cuba,  who  was  adm:  tted 
to  the  United  States  as  a  visitor  on  Juna  28, 
1961.  He  was  granted  an  indefinite  time 
within  which  to  depart  from  the  United 
States.  The  beneficiary  obtained  an  icunl- 
grant  visa  In  Canada,  and  was  thereafter  law- 
fully admitted  to  this  country  for  permanent 
residence  on  September  28,  1962.  The  bsne- 
fidary  desires  to  practice  medldne  in  tbe 
State  of  Florida,  but  he  cannot  take  the 
requisite  examination  until  be  acquires  UJ9. 
dtlaenshlp. 

DR.  MARCIAL  ALFREDO  MARTI 
FRIETO 

The  bill  (S.  2763)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Mardal  Alfredo  Marti  Prieto  (AUi-edo 
Marti)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.  3788 

Be  tt  enacted  h^i  the  Senate  end  Houae 

of  Rejireeentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 

America  in  Congreaa  aaeembled,  That,  for  tbe 

purposes  ot  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 


Act.  Doctor  Mardal  Alfredo  MarU  Prteto 
(Alfredo  Marti)  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  15, 
1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RccoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1651),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
as  follows: 

rusposB  oy  THZ  Bnx 

The  purpose  of  tbe  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
SUtes  to  Dr.  Marcial  Alfredo  Marti  Prieto 
(Alfredo  ISarti)  as  of  July  15,  1961.  The 
.beneficiary  was  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  on  August  21, 1962,  and  the 
bill  will  credit  his  prior  residence  in  a  non- 
Immigrant  status  toward  the  naturalization 
requirements  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


DR.  HECTOR  JESUS  SANCHEZ- 
HERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  3016)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Hector  Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  8016 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Hector  Jesxis  Sanchez-Hernandez 
shall  be  held  and  coniildered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  October  25,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imsoilmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1636).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposx  or  the  anx 

The  purpose  of  tbe  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


SETSUKO  WILSON 

The  bill  (S.  3300)  for  the  reUef  of 
Setsuko  Wilson  (nee  Hlranaka)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3300 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(23)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Setsuko  Wilson  (nee  Hlranaka)  may  be  is- 
sued a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is  fotind 
to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this  ex- 
emption shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
eaduslon  of  which  the  Department  of  Stats 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscoio  an  excerpt  f  r(»n  the  re- 
port (No.  1637) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


Tbert  being  no  objectton,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

WMfOSM  at  THB  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  waive  the 
excluding  provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  has  been  convicted  for  violation 
of  tbe  narcotics  law  and  larceny  In  behalf  of 
tbe  wife  of  a  U.S.  citizen  member  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

■XATXmMT  OF  FAora 

The  benefidary  of  tbe  bill  is  a  38-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Ji^ian  who  Is  the  wife 
of  a  VS.  citlaen  member  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  whocn  she  married  In  Japan  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1963.  She  presently  resides  In  Japan 
wltb  her  husband  who  has  been  stationed 
there  since  May  1963.  Tbe  benefidary  has 
been  found  ineligible  to  receive  a  visa  as  one 
previously  convicted  of  larceny  and  a  nar- 
cotics law  violation.  Without  the  waiver 
provided  for  In  tbe  bill,  the  beneficiary  will 
be  unable  to  accompany  her  citizen  husband 
to  tbe  United  States  when  he  Is  reassigned. 


WEN  Sm  YD 

The  bill  (S.  3566)  for  the  relief  of  Wen 
Shi  Yu  vma  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3566 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  tlie  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Wen  Shi  Yu  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lavrfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  resldenoe  as  of  Octo- 
bw  6, 1957. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1639),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
as  follows: 

FUKFOSX  OF  THX  BILL 

The  purpose  of  tbe  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR.  DEAN  H.  GOSSELIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  2040)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dean 
H.  Oosselin  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "amended",  to  strike  out  "(42 
U.S.C.  213(a)(2))"  and  insert  "(42 
UJ3.C.  213a  (a)  (2) ";  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  "exist  at  the 
time  he  is  so  considered"  and  insert  "ex- 
isted at  the  time  he  was  separated  from 
•otlve  du^";  and,  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "duty.",  to  strike  out  "If  retired  for 
disability,  Dr.  Gosaelin's  retired  pay  shall 
commence  on  the  date  of  such  retire- 
ment." and  Insert  "If  Doctor  CSosselln  is 
found  eligible  for  disability  retirement, 
his  retirement  and  retired  pay  shall  be 
effective  from  and  after  July  7,  1964."; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.3040 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  Doctor  Dean  H. 
OoaMUn,  a  oommlasloiMd  ofllcer  In  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  was  separated 


from  active  duty  on  July!  6.  1964,  that  vrlth- 
in  three  months  of  such  date  he  was  found 
to  have  a  brain  tumor  which  has  totally  dis- 
abled him.  that  the  condition  which  has  re- 
sulted in  this  disablUty  was  initially  in- 
curred while  he  was  on  active  duty,  and  that 
tbe  Public  Health  Servloe  Is  now  precluded 
by  law  from  considering  him  for  disability 
retirement.  i 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Public  Health  Service  may 
consider  Doctor  Gosselln  for  disability  re- 
tirement in  accordance  with  chapter  61,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  and  section  221(a) 
(3)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  213a(B)(2)),  based  up- 
on those  disabilities,  and  the  degree  thereof, 
which  existed  at  the  time  he  was  separated 
from  active  duty  and  which  are  determined 
to  have  been  lnc\irred  in  line  of  duty.  If 
Doctor  Oosselin  is  foiind  ^gible  for  disabil- 
ity retirement,  his  retlietnent  and  retired 
pay  shall  be  effective  fro^  and  after  July  7, 
1964. 


The  amendments  w^re  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1638) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

PUBPOS^ 

The  purpose  of  the  pW)po8ed  legislation. 
as  amended,  Is  to  authorise  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  to  consider  Dr.  Dean  H.  Oosselin,  a 
former  commissioned  olficer,  for  disability 
retirement  under  chapter  61,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  section  221(a)(2)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  based  on  those  dis- 
abilities, and  degrees  thereof,  which  existed 
at  tbe  time  he  was  separated  tiom  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  which  are  determined  to 
have  been  incvured  In  line  of  duty.  If  so  re- 
tired, Dr.  Oosselln's  retired  pay  would  be- 
come effective  on  and  after  July  7,  1964. 

STATXMX^ 

Under  chapter  61,  tltli  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  such  chapter  14  extended  to  com- 
missioned officers  of  tbe  t^iblic  Health  Serv- 
ice by  Motion  331(a)  (3)  Of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  direct  the 
disablUty  retirement  of  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer only  while  the  ofllcer  Is  still  on  active 
duty.  Thus  as  Dr.  Ooeselln  was  separated 
from  active  duty  on  July  6,  1964,  there  Is  no 
existing  provision  of  law  which  would  au. 
tborlze  him  to  be  considered  for  retirement 
after  that  date.  Within  3  months  from  such 
separation,  Dr.  Oosselin  was  found  to  have  a 
brain  tiimor  which  has  totally  disabled  him 
from  any  gainful  employment. 

Dr.  Oosselin  was  given  a  physical  examina- 
tion shortly  before  his  separation.  The  re- 
port of  this  examination  indicates  certain 
conditions  which.  In  retrospect,  can  now  be 
determined  to  be  related  to  the  presence  of 
the  tumor.  Since  Dr.  Ooeselln's  physical 
examination  upon  entry  Into  active  duty 
does  not  indicate  the  presence  of  such  condi- 
tions. It  can  be  concluded  that  the  tumor 
was  Incurred  during  Dr.  Oosselln's  period  of 
active  duty  with  the  Pubtlc  Health  Service. 

If  Dr.  Oosselin  had  b^n  on  active  duty 
In  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  those  serv- 
ices could,  subsequent  to  his  separation,  have 
considered  him  for  disability  retirement  un- 
der their  authority  to  o^rrect  military  rec- 
ords (ch.  79.  tlUe  10,  united  States  Code). 
The  Public  Health  Servtoe  does  not,  bow- 
ever,  have  similar  authority. 


Tbe  bill,  as  amended.  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
vide Dr.  Oosselin  with  the  same  opportunity 
for  consideration  for  retirement  that  he 
would  have  had  if  he  had  been  a  commis- 
sioned oCBcer  in  one  of  the  military  services, 
and  If  Dr.  Oosselin  is  foimd  eligible  for  dis- 
ability retirement,  his  retirement  and  re- 
tired pay  shall  be  effective  from  and  after 
July  7,  1964.  That  Is  the  date  after  his 
separation  from  tbe  Public  Health  Service. 

Tbe  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  Its  report  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  recommending  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation,  advised  the 
committee  that  that  agency  Intends  to  pro- 
pose general  legislation  which  would  give 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  authority  to  cor- 
rect Its  records  so  that  in  the  future  the 
benefits  made  available  to  Dr.  Gosselln  by 
S.  2040  wlU  be  available  to  aU  Public  Health 
Service  officers. 

The  committee  is  in  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  this  legislation  should  be  favorably 
considered.  Tbe  committee  believes  that  It 
is  only  right  and  Just  that  Dr.  Oosselln's 
claim  be  determined  on  Its  merits.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  recommends  favorable 
consideration    of   S.   2040,   as   amended. 


ENTRY  OF  A  MINOR  CHILD  ADOPT- 
ED BY  A  TJS.  CmZEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  2467)  to  effect  entry  of  a  minor 
child  adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
Rosa  Agostlno  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
vrlthln  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  tbe  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
m  her  behalf  by  Katherlne  Ferrler,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Agostlno." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1640),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebiU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  b&printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(^ows: 

FXTRP06E    OF    THX  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
fadlltate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
In  an  immediate  relative  status  of  a  child 
who  Is  to  be  adopted  by  a  U.S.  citizen  and  her 
lawfully  resident  alien  spouse.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  to  conform  the  language  to 
the  new  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
further  to  reflect  tbe  beneficiary's  name  in 
tbe  title  of  the  bill. 


zopiA  zyc:h 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3209)  for  the  relief  of  Zopia  Zych 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "Zopia  Zyeh" 


and  insert  "Zofia  Zych":  and  in  line  8. 
after  the  wQrd  "Act",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions in  that  section  relating  to 
orphans";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That,  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended,  Zofia  Zych  may 
be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning 
of  secUon  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jadack,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  304 
of  the  said  Act. 

The  smiendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Zofia  Zych." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1641),  explain^  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FUBPOSX  OF  TBX  BILL 

■Hie  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is 
to  facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
in  an  Immediate  relative  status  of  a  child 
to  be  adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Tbe  amendments  are  technical  in 
nature. 


THEODORA  TOYA  (LAMBRINI) 
BEZATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3358)  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Toya  (Lambrini)  Bezates  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended. 
Theodora  Bezates  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  that  Act,  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  In 
her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ous  Bezates. 
dtlzens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Theodora 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed- 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1642) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FtTXPOSX    OF   THX   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States  In 
an  Immediate  relative  status  of  the  adopted 
daughter  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Oommlasloner  of 
Immigration  and  Natiirallzatlon  to  raflect  the 
beneficiary's  correct  name.  Tbe  other 
changes  are  technical  In  nature. 


-     ^ 
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MERQER  OF  TWO  OR  ISORE  PRO- 

rsasKOHAJu  FoaiBAUi  leaques 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3817)  to  authorize  the  merger  of 
two  or  more  prof esilonal  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between 
secondary  schools  from  professional 
football  telecasts  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Ctnnmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
dldaiy.  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "by",  to  strike  out 
"inserting  a  new  section  1  as  follows"  and 
insert  "amending  the  first  section  there- 
of to  read  as  follows":  after  line  6,  to 
strike  out:  "  "Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  Congress 
assembled.". 

On  page  2,  line  14.  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "any"  and  insert  "a";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  17,  to  strike  out  "shere" 
and  Insert  "IT';  In  line  18,  after  the  word 
"operating",  to  Insert  a  comma  and  "and 
the  provisions  of  which  are  directly  rele- 
vant thereto":  in  line  21,  after  the  :iimi- 
eral  "1",  to  strike  out  "in  line  2  of"  and 
insert  "where  such  words  appear  the 
second  time  in" ;  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"by",  to  strike  out  "inserting  a  new  sec- 
tion 3"  and  Insert  "amending  section  3  to 
read";  at  the  beginning  of  line  25,  to  in- 
sert "Sec.  3.";  on  page  3.  line  22.  after 
the  word  "a",  to  strike  out  "daily";  and, 
in  line  23.  after  the  word  "to",  to  fitiike 
out  "March"  and  Insert  "Aiigust";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sta-es  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie  Act 
of  September  30.  ie«l  (75  St*t.  732;  15  J.S.C. 
1381 ) ,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  the  flnt  section  tliereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  antitrust  laws,  as  defined  La  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  October  15.  19:14.  as 
amended  (38  Stat.  730).  or  In  the  Ftxleral 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended  (38  Stat. 
717),  shall  not  apply: 

"(a)  to  any  Joint  agreement  by  or  among 
persons  engaging  in  or  conducting  the  orga- 
nized professional  te?.m  sports  of  football, 
baseball,  basketball,  or  hockey,  by  which  any 
league  of  club*  participating  in  profesulonal 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  or  hockej  con- 
tests sella  or  otherwise  transfers  all  or  any 
part  of  the  rights  of  such  league's  miimber 
clubs  In  the  sponsored  telecasting  of  the 
games  of  football,  baseball,  basketbsll,  or 
hockey,  as  the  case  may  be.  engaged  In  or 
conducted  by  such  clubs. 

"(b)  to  a  joint  agreement  by  which  the 
member  clubs  of  two  or  more  profesiilonal 
football  leagues  combine  their  operations  in 
an  expanded  single  league,  if  such  agre«ment 
Increases  rather  than  decreases  the  number 
of  professional  football  clubs  so  op«ratinff 
and  the  provisions  of  which  are  directly  rele- 
vant thereto." 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  words 
"section  1"  where  such  words  appear  the 
second  time  In  section  2; 

(3)  by  amending  section  3  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"8»c.  3.  Section  1(a)  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  Joint  agreement  described  in 
section  1  of  this  Act  which  permits  the  tele- 
casting of  an  or  a  substantial  part  of  any  ptT>- 
teHlonal  footbcOl  game  on  any  mday  after  8 
o'clock  postmeridian  or  on  any  Saturday  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  second  Fri- 
day In  Saptomher  and  T»iing  on  the  swnnrt 
Saturday  In  Deoember  in  any  year  from  any 
telecasting  station  located  within  seventy- 
five  miles  of  the  game  site  at  any  Interool- 


legiatfl  or  inteisch(dastic  football  contest 
scheduled  to  be  played  on  such  a  date  If — 

"(1)  such  Intercollegiate  football  contest 
is  between  institutions  of  higher  learning 
both  of  which  confer  degrees  upon  students 
following  completion  of  sufficient  credit 
hours  to  equal  a  four-year  course,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  interscholastic  foot- 
ball contest,  such  contest  is  between  second- 
ary schools,  both  of  which  are  accredited  or 
certl&ed  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
States  in  which  they  are  aittiated  and  offer 
courses  continuing  through  the  twelfth  grade 
of  the  standard  school  cxirrlculum,  or  the 
equivalent,  and 

"(3)  such  Intercollegiate  or  interscholas- 
tic football  contest  and  such  game  site  were 
announced  through  publication  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  prior  to  August 
1  of  such  year  as  being  regularly  scheduled 
for  such  day  and  place." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1654),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

pumposK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
as  a  amended  Is  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  the  merger  of  two  or  more  pro- 
fessional football  leagues  in  a  single  com- 
bined league  and  to  provide  protection  to 
interscholastic  football  contests  from  the 
telecasting  of  professional  football  games  at 
those  times  traditionally  used  for  the  play- 
ing of  such  interscholastic  contests. 

VTATEKKNT 

The  proposed  legislation  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  plaimed  merger  of  the  American 
Football  League  and  the  National  Football 
League  into  a  single  professional  football 
league.  The  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
mit the  two  leagues  to  combine  their  opera- 
tions without  fear  that  the  antitrust  laws 
would  apply  to  that  act. 

An  essential  element  in  this  planned  mer- 
ger seeking  congressional  Eanctlon  and  upon 
which  It  is  conditioned,  is  that  the  merger 
results  in  increasing,  rather  than  decreas- 
ing, the  number  of  professional  football 
clubs  operating  in  the  United  Stotes. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  the  plan  for 
an  expanded  league  assures  that  all  24  of  the 
existing  professional  football  teams  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  their  present  locations. 
The  committee  was  further  advised  absent 
the  merger,  there  was  danger  that  some  of 
the  less  favorably  situated  franchises  in 
both  existing  leagues  faced  dlssoluUon  or 
transfers  to  other  cities. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  merger  will  be 
the  bringing  of  professional  football  teams 
to  new  cities.  In  addition  to  the  two  new 
teams  added  this  year — Miami  and  Atlanta — 
the  merger  calls  for  two  additional  franchises 
by  1968  and  two  more  franchises  later. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  world 
championship  game  in  January  1967  between 
the  leaders  of  the  two  existing  leagues.  In 
addition.  It  Is  provided  thtit  there  will  be 
preseason  contests  beginning  In  1B67  be- 
tween teams  in  the  two  leagues  and  regular 
season  Interleague  play  beginning  In  1970. 
The  merger  will  Improve  player  strength  and 
financial  resources  of  weaker  teams  in  both 
leagues. 

The  committee  discussed  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  merger  on  the  football  players  and 
agreed  that  the  proposed  legislation  did  not 
in  any  way  diminish  their  existing  rights. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  while 
bonuses  to  coUegfe  players  will  be  reduced, 
such  action  wUl make  powlble  rtfaUvely 
higher  salaries  for  players  generally,  based 
on  proven  abUity  In  professional  footbaU, 


will  eliminate  tnequltlee  which  were  said  to 
be  demoralizing  established  players,  and  will 
substantially  Increase  player  salary  mini- 
mums.  The  retention  of  all  existing  teams 
and  the  addition  of  new  franchises  will  in- 
crease the  overall  employment  opportunities 
for  professional  football  players  and  coaches. 

The  committee  realizes  the  concern  of  pro- 
fessional football  at  this  time  for  congres- 
sional action.  An  organised  profenlonal 
■ports  league  is  entitled  to  have  reeervatlona 
about  proceeding  with  such  measures  In  the 
absence  of  clarifying  legislation.  Poalble 
Injunctive  actions  or  potential  treble  dam- 
age liability,  accumulating  with  each  step 
taken,  may  make  the  entire  plan  impractt- 
cable. 

Tlie  proposed  bill  would  not  extend  to  the 
combined  league  any  greater  antitrust  im- 
munity than  that  now  existing  for  the 
existing  professional  football  leagues.  The 
proposed  legislation  does  not  seek  to  re- 
solve any  of  the  antitrust  problems  of  pro- 
fessional football  or  the  other  profeaalonal 
team  sports. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  new  league  will  commence  operations 
with  no  greater  antitrust  immunity  than  the 
existing  individual  leagues  now  enjoy.  The 
sole  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  permit 
the  combination  of  the  two  leagues  to  go 
forward  without  fear  of  antitrust  challenge 
based  upon  a  Joint  agreement  between  the 
member  clubs  of  two  leagues  to  combine  in  a 
single  league  and  to  conduct  their  affairs  as 
members  of  a  single  league. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  extends  to 
high  schools  the  same  protection  from  the 
telecasting  of  professional  football  games 
that  has  already  been  accorded  to  the  col- 
leges. That  protection  prtOiibits  the  tele- 
casting of  a  professional  football  game  from 
a  telecasting  station  located  within  75  miles 
^  the  game  site  of  a  college  or  high  school 
game.  The  protection  extends  from  6  o'clock 
pjn.,  on  the  second  Friday  In  September 
tmtil  the  second  Saturday  In  December. 

In  the  committee  discussion  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  existing  law  does  not  prohibit 
the  telecasting  of  a  game  by  an  individual 
footbaU  club  Independently  of  the  league. 
The  high  schools  and  colleges  have  expressed 
concern  that  this  practice  by  an  individual 
club  might  Increase  in  the  future  to  the 
detriment  of  attendance  of  high  school  and 
college  games  on  Friday  nights  and  Satur- 
days. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  during 
the  last  11  years  there  have  been  only  five 
telecasts  of  a  league  game  on  a  Friday  night. 
These  five  games  were  not  nationally  tele- 
cast, but  to  an  individual  city. 

The  committee  views,  the  practice  of  tele- 
casting professional  football  games  at  the 
times  traditionally  used  for  the  playing  of 
high  school  and  college  games  as  a  serious 
threat  to  the  scholastic  athletic  programs. 
The  committee  intends  to  maintain  a  close 
scrutiny  on  this  practice  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining at  a  later  date  whether  further 
legislation  is  necessary  to  circumscribe  such 
a  practice. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
merger  of  the  two  football  leagues  and  the 
protection  given  high  school  football  con- 
tests would  be  of  benefit  to  the  public  and 
organized  professional  football,  and  recom- 
mends that  S.  8817.  aa  amended,  be  consid- 
ered favorably. 

TTie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tlt- 
KADGK  In  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
andi>assed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.    %  move  to  lay  that 
moti<xi  on  the  table. 

llie  motion  to  lay 
agreed  to. 


r 


the  table  was 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DR.  HAR- 
MAN  WTTHALM,  MAJORITy  LEAD- 
ER. AUSTRIAN  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senate  will  bear  With  me,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce to  the  Senate  at  uiis  time  a  distin- 
guished colleague,  a  fellow  parliamen- 
tarian, the  majority  leader  of  the  Aus- 
trian Parliament,  Dr.  Barman  Withalm. 
He  is  with  us  on  a  visit.  He  is  no 
stranger  to  this  country. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  relations 
with  Austria  are  extraordinarily  good, 
have  been,  and  I  am  sure  will  continue  to 
be. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  introduce 
Dr.  Withalm  to  the  Senate.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 


THE  TEMPER  OF  OUR  TIMES— AN 
ANALYSIS  BY  T^  SENATE  RE- 
PUBLICAN POLiqV  COMMITTEE 
STAFF  ON  ISSUES  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mn  President,  an  ex- 
ceUent  documentary  oh  "The  Temper  of 
Our  Times"  has  been  prepared  for  Re- 
publican Senators  by  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  staff.  It  is  of 
such  importance  thHt  I  believe  all 
Americans  should  see  |tt.  Because  of  its 
factual  nature  and  th^  almost  universal 
concern  our  citizens  Doday  are  showing 
about  the  crisis  of  inflation,  and  of  war, 
and  of  crime  in  the  streets,  and  of  labor 
harmony,  small  business  and  agriculture, 
and  of  Integrity  in  government,  the  re- 
port warrants  the  study  by  everyone.  It 
certainly  will  make  one  pause  and  think 
about  the  day  and  times  in  wlilch  we  live. 
The  Republican  policy  committee  chair- 
man Is  Senator  Bottrks  B.  Hickenlooper. 
of  Iowa,  and  the  staff  director  is  Fred  B. 
Rhodes,  Jr.  They  are  to  be  commended 
for  this  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  report  in 
the  "Senate  Republican  Memo"  be 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  Rccoro  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obJJQction,  the  docu- 
mentary was  ordered  I  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows :  i 

Thx  Temper  of  Ottr  Times 

In  Place  Of  PubUc  Safety  &  Security— il 
Monstrous  Increase  In  CMpie. 

In  Place  Of  Honest  Information — Newa- 
mongery  <fr  Newsmanagei  tent. 

In  Place  Of  TranquUlt^  In  Our  Streets — 
Riots  <fr  Violence. 

in  Place  Of  Price  Stabl  ^— History's  High- 
est Cost  Of  Living. 

In  Place  Of  Integrity  In  Government — 
Corruption  &  Political  pill. 

In  Place  Of  Maintaining  The  Value  Of 
Yotir  Dollar — Shrinking  Buying  Power. 

In  Place  Of  V.S.  PrWtlge  Abroad— .Plop 
Burnings  A  Attacks  OnBmbassies. 

In  Place  Of  Fairness  'To  Small  Business — 
Favoritism  To  Big  Business. 

In  Place  Of  Moderation  In  Interest  Rates — 
Tremendous  Rate  Jumps, 

In  Place  Of  Flexibility  In  Agrlctilture — 
Slip,  Slide.  A  Duck  Polici^t. 

In  Place  Of  A  Balan0sd  Budget — Deficits 
And  More  Planned  Deficits. 


In  Place  Of  Labor  Harmony — Discontent  Jk 
Crippling  Strikes. 

In  Place  Of  Leas  Taxes — The  Protpect  For 
More  And  More  Taxes. 

In  Place  Of  Peace— Wor. 

(NoTK. — Tomorrow,  September  23,  Lyndon 
Baines  Jcdmaon  wlU  have  served  1,030  daya 
as  President — the  exact  duration  of  John  F. 
Kennedy's  term  In  office.  Presented  here 
are  some  views  by  responsible  observers  and 
the  facts  on  many  serious  matters  of  con- 
cern to  all  Americans.) 

(1)  From  the  west  coast:  The  Loe  Angeles 
Times  reported  this  month  in  almost  a  full- 
page  nationwide  survey  the  United  States 
was  a  "land  of  confusion,  conflict  and 
crises"  .  .  .  uneaainess  and  frustration  wide- 
spread .  .  .  little  laughter  Is  heard.  .  .  "One 
remembers  the  sight  of  the  pitifully  young 
wife  clinging  to  her  boyish  husband  on  a 
railroad  platform  In  Wilmington.  HI.,  as  he 
was  leaving  for  Ft.  Sam  Houston  In  San  An- 
tonio to  Join  the  Army".  .  .  "Even  m(»'e,  one 
recalls  another  reporter's  story  in  North  Caro- 
lina abouti  watching  a  mother  and  father 
waiting  sU^ntly  in  a  railroad  station  for  a 
train  bringing  home  the  body  of  their  son. 
icllled  in  V16t  Nam."  .  .  .  And  the  Adminis- 
tration's "new  economics"  doctors  seem  to 
have  mislaid  their  antlfever  plUs. 

(2)  From  the  east  coast:  The  New  York 
Times  reported  September  18  in  an  extensive 
survey:  ".  .  .  there  Is  abroad  In  the  land  a 
general  sense  of  xinease  about  the  economy 
and  Its  management  by  the  government".  .  . 
the  "new  economics"  has  fallen  on  hard 
times.  .  .  .  "President  Johnson,  In  a  per- 
formance reminiscent  at  once  of  "The  Perils 
of  Pauline'  and  of  'Hamlet'  has  acted  at  the 
last  minute"  .  .  .  but  he  and  his  advisers 
have  "already  waited  too  long  to  avert  a  good 
deal  of  trouble"  .  .  .  "what  went  wrong 
was  .  .  .  the  men  In  charge".  ...  "A  grave 
danger  toward  the  end  of  1966  was  that  the 
whole  modem  idea  of  manag^nent  of  de- 
mand through  the  Oovemment  budget 
would  be  discredited  .  .  .  for  openers,  poor 
estimates  came  from  Secretary  McNamara's 
Defense  Department  of  the  probable  monthly 
course  of  expenditures.  .  .  .  Mr.  McNamara 
consistently  underestimated"  .  .  .  "Uncer- 
tainty over  the  course  of  the  war,  and  what 
the  President  might  do.  added  to  the  collapse 
of  confidence".  .  .  .  "But  the  fact  remains 
that  Mr.  Johnson  goofed  badly  last  January 
(in  not  asking  for  a  tax  increase)  and  the 
chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost." 

(3)  From  all  over:  Time  magazine  reports 
in  Ita  issue  dated  September  23  that  "Such 
Is  Lyndon  Johnson's  thirst  for  acclaim  that 
he  has  had  electronic  devices  Installed  In 
the  Presidential  limotislnes  so  that  he  can 
drink  in  the  applause  of  the  populace  as  be 
drives  by.  He  may  soon  need  an  ampU- 
fler".  .  .  .  petty  deception  and,  on  oc- 
casion, even  in  the  outright  denial  of  the 
obvious  .  .  .  has  given  rise  to  what  the 
Washington  press  corps  calls  the  President's 
•credlbUity  gap'  ....""....  to  continue 
as  an  effective  President  he  cannot  do  with- 
out establishing  hla  credlblUty  with  his  con- 
stltuentB." 

(4)  From  all  over:  Newsweek  magazine 
reports  in  its  September  19  issue  "war  frus- 
trations are  spreading"  ....  all  over  the 
coxmtry  there  la  uneaalneaa  and  divi- 
sion" ....  and  elections  may  be  influenced 
by  "the  troubled,  shifting  moods  of  an  un- 
easy UjS.  electorate"  ....  there  is  grave 
want  in  appeal  to  consensus,  rather  than  ap- 
peal to  conscence  ....  there  Is  a  question 
that  remains  for  Mr.  Johnson's  answer,  de- 
spite the  fact  he  Is  one  of  the  most  politically 
gifted  of  modem  Presidents.  It  was  asked, 
Newsweek  said,  aome  years  ago  by  Hubebt 
Httmphbxt,  who,  half  In  fury,  half  In  prayer, 
cried   out:    "1  know  you've   proved   you're 

tough  and  smart— a great  Texan.    I'm 

waiting  now  for  the  day  you  alao  prove  youTe 
a  great  American."    ....  And  for 


such  a  day,  the  bold  buUding  of  a  Oreat  So- 
ciety also  waits. 

(5)  Crime  across  the  land:  A  "momen- 
tous criminal  crisis"  confronts  the  Nation 
today,  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  of 
Septemlser  1968,  reports And  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgard  Hoover  declared  "I  think 
the  citizens  of  this  country  ought  to  be  able 
to  walk  all  the  streets  of  our  cities  without 
being  mugged,  raped,  or  robbed.  But  we 
can't  do  that  today.  All  though  the  coun- 
try, almost  without  exception,  this  condltlcm 

prevails" There    were    14    victims    of 

serloxis  crimes  per  1,000  persona  last  year, 

an  Increase  of  35%  in  6  years and 

Juvenile  arrests  have  Jumped  47%  while  the 
population  in  this  age  group  Increased  only 

17%.     (All    figures   from   FBI) The 

crime  rate  in  America  is  growing  500%  faster 
than  the  population.  (Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  newsletter) A  retired  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Charlea 
E.  Whlttaker  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  warned 
this  month  "history  shows  that  every  society 
which  became  lawless  soon  succumbed,  and 
the  first  evidences  of  each  society's  decay  ap- 
peared in  the  toleration  of  disobedience  of 
its  laws America  needs  a  genuine  re- 
vival of  reQ>ect  for  law." 

(6)  Staggering  example  of  LBJ  high  inter- 
est rates:  Everyone  knows  about  the  alarm- 
ing jumps  in  Interest  rates  .  .  .  but  what 
really  should  frighten  you  la  the  Innocent 
little  story  which  appeared  on  the  flnnnrii^i 
pages  of  the  Nation's  press  September  19  and 
20  ...  It  reported  the  Government's  short- 
term  borrowing  costs  hit  8%  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history  .  .  .  this  was  a 
gigantic  1,500%  Increase  in  interest  rates 
over  the  three-eightha  of  one  percent  paid 
for  short-term  borrowing  in  1946.  (Eco- 
nomics Division.  Legislative  Beference.  Li- 
brary of  Congress)  .  .  .  Put  another  way, 
back  in  1946  the  Government  was  able  to 
borrow  a  million  dollars  at  an  interest  cost 
of  $3,760  .  .  .  but  today,  under  the  Johnson 
Administration,  borrowing  a  million  dol- 
lars cost  the  Government — In  reality  ua  tax- 
payers— $60,000. 

(7)  Your  dollar  bill:  You  uaed  to  be  able 
to  bet  a  dollar  to  a  doughnut,  but  with  holes 
in  the  dollar  of  today  it's  Just  about  an  even 
bet  under  the  Johnson  Administration  .  .  . 
Never  before  has  our  country  been  In  such 
dire  need  of  economic  policies  which  would 
be  aa  sound  as  the  American  dollar  used  to 
be  .  .  .  But  the  dollar  of  1933  is  today  worth 
only  39.8  cents,  lowest  In  American  his- 
tory .  .  .  The  1940  dollar  la  worth  only  43 
centa  and  the  1967-69  dollar  is  worth  only 
88  cents  today.  (UJS.  Oonaumer  Price  Index 
8/22/66) 

(8)  The  cost  of  reaching  age  65  under  the 
Johnson  administration:  Every  day  3300 
Americans  reach  the  age  of  65  .  .  .  Only  then 
do  many  suddenly  realize  or  discover  that 
each  $6  they  put  aside  before  World  War  n. 
today  brings  home  just  $1.85  in  grocerleal 
(U.S.  Oonsimier  Price  Index  and  Sept.  1966 
Beeders  Digest)  .  .  .  Anyone  know  of  any- 
thing the  White  House  is  doing  to  stop  this? 

(9)  Padding  the  public  payroll.  How  good 
are  Mr.  Johnson's  promises?  .  .  .  How  much 
can  you  depend  upon  what  he  says  be  la 
going  to  do?  ...  On  last  December  1.  at 
his  Texas  villa.  Mr.  Johnson  expansively  an- 
nounced to  the  world  a  plan  to  eliminate 
25,000  Government  jobs.  (The  New  York 
limes  12/2/66)  .  .  .  The  New  York  Tlmea 
headlined  the  atory.  (Oonckessional  Rbc- 
OED,  vol.  112.  pt.  17,  p.  23390)  .  .  .  Mr.  Johnson 
described  how  taxpayers'  money  would  be 
saved  in  stepped-up  retirements  from  Gov- 
ernment Jobe  .  .  .  What  did  Mr.  Johnson 
actually  do?  .  .  .  Between  the  date  of  hla 
announcement,  Dec.  1. 1965.  and  July  1, 1960, 
he  added  190,325  employees  to  the  public 
payroll  .  .  .  And  in  July  he  hired  47,062 
more  .  .  .  So,  in  the  8  months  following  his 
announcement,  he  added  a  total  of  237^27 
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mora  employeea.    (Joint  OongrMlnrml  Oim-  of  a  bxidget  d^dt  of  93.43  billion  for  the  boCb  aldM  of  tbe  mouth — ^from  the  White 

mlttee  on  Noneas«ntUl  Federal  ■zpendlttine  1906  Oacal  year.  .  .  .  And  for  the  next  fiscal  Hotue  on  down  to  the  Secretary  of  AgrU 

and  OoNcacsaioNAL  Rbcoko,  vol.  113.  pt.  17,  year,  his  deficit  was  910.2  billion.  .  .  .  The  culture Pint,  It  was  made  to  t4>pear 

p.  23300)  .  .  .  Ttilt  was  the  greatest  and  fast-  President     publicly     announced     this     was  the  fanner  was  living  high  on  the  hog 

est  increase  on  record  .  .  .  The  cost  to  the  "only"  a  92.3  billion  budget  deficit,  but  as  then.  It  was  Intimated  the  farmer  was  to 

tazpayen  for  salaries  of  these  new  employees  was  pointed  out  time  and  again  In  the  Sen-  blame  for  higher  food  prices when  the 

is  more  than  91  bUllon  a  year.  at*  he  arrlTSd  at  this  figure  by  use  of  gtm-  Ue  was  thrown  In  theU  teeth,  there  was  only 

(10)  Tour  910  bill:    What  910  would  buy  mloks  no  other  President  used  in  fooUng  the  one  thing  for  the  Great  Society  and  Agrl- 

In    1983    takes    925.10    today What  people.  .  .  .  This  was  shown  m  detail  once  cultiue  Secretary  to  do Mr.  Freeman 

910  would  Imy  in   1940  takes  923.20  today  again  In  Senate  debate  as  late  as  September  advised  Democrat  candidates  at  a  meeting  in 

What  910  would  buy  in  1957-61*  takes  12.  .  .  .  No  Democrat  disputed  It.  .  .  .  And  Washington,   D.O.,    July   28,    1966,   to   "sUp. 

911.83  today And  It  has  been  i^tlng  does  anyone  really  and  truly  think  we  have  elide  and  duck  any  question  of  higher  con- 
worse.  (Consumer  Price  Index,  Bureau  of  a  "balanced  economy"  under  this  Admlnls-  sumer  prices."  (Dispatch  of  July  28  to  the 
lAbot  Statistics  8/22/68)  tratlon?  Chicago      Tribune,      published      July      29. 

(11)  Oovemment    spending:    How  fast  Is  (16)  The  cost  of  living — what  oould  hap-  1966) he  even  set  class  against  class 

the  Democrat   Administration   putting   you  pen:  The  cost  of  Uvlng  today  Is  rising  at  an  toy  telling  the  candidates  that  if  they  really 

fn/1  your  coimtry  in  debt? An  astound-  annual  rate  of  nearly  three  times  the  yearly  found  themselves  In  a  bind  they  should  take 

Ing  940,000  a  minute  I Since  the  I>mo-  g«in  that  prevailed  in  1960-66.     (The  Wall  *^*  ■^•1*  o^  ^*  farmer  and  not  the  housewlle 

crat  AdmlnlstraUon  took  office  In  1951,  the  Street  Journal   8/22/66).  .  .  If  Uvlng  costs  because  the  fanner  was  organized 

Oovemment    has   spent    approximately   940  continue  to  climb  as  they  have  In  the  past,  thus,  in  aU  its  cynical  approach  for  votes. 

billion  more  than  It  has  taken  In This  people  now  40  years  old  could  at  age  65  pay  t^«    Johnson    Administration    exposed    it- 

amoimu  to  going  In  debt  at  the  late  of  92.19  tor  a  dosen  oranges,  72  cents  for  a  head  •*!' !»■•  the  Administration  told  the 

940.000  a  minute  or  about  92.5  mUllon  per  of  lettuce,  98.10  for  a  potmd  of  round  steak  ***!  ^^^  about  farming?    Not  on  your  corn 

hour  on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week and    95.92    for    a    pound    of    lamb    chops.  Plcker  it  hasnt the  truth  is:  (1)  from 

These  facts  were  not  contested  by  any  Demo-  (R«ader«  Digest.  Sept.  1966.)  '^^"**  ^^^  ^  "^^^^  1^^^'  ^*'™  income  dropped 

crat.  nor  by  anyone  else,  when  presented  to  (17)  Water  A  Job  &  Illusion  of  progress:  •!  bUllon  (Department  of  Commerce  report 

the  Senate.    (Conoxxssiowai.  Rxcoxs,  vol.  112,  There  once  was  a  Roman  oScial  by  the  name  8/16/66) (2)  In  July  farm  Income  de- 

pt.  17,  p.  22389)  of  Petronlus  Arbiter  who  wrote  during  the  dined    another    9300    mUllon.    the    fourth 

(12)  The  cost  of  living  today  &  tomorrow:  Ume  of  Nero  that  "we  tend  to  meet  any  new  straight  monthly  loss (3)  the  farmer 

Uvlng  costs  today  are  251%   of  what  they  situation  by  reorganizing,  and  a  wonderful  ^  **^®  °'^'y  segment  of  our  population  which 

were  in  1933 And  23%  of  what  they  method  It  can  be  for  creaUng  the  Illusion  of  ^*^    *"    Incom*    loss    (Commerce    Depart- 

were  in  1940 And  since  1967-69,  the  progress   while   producing   confusion,   Inefll-  ™*'*t) (4)   official  figures  also  show 

latest   base  period  used  for  the  Consumer  clency,  and  demoralization"  ...  In  looking  '"™  production  costs  have  gone  up  94  bil- 

Pnce  Index,  the  cost  of  Uvlng  has  jumped  around  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon  today  It  ^^°^  •^'=®  ^^^ <5)  *°^^  ^*™»  **•"*  ^ 

13  3% In  addition,  the  cost  of  living  is  difficult  to  decide  which  example  to  use  ^^"^  higher  than  6  years  ago (6)  In 

Increase  In  the  first  7  months  of  1966  was  to  show  how  old  Arbiter  knew  his   buH-  *^'  P***  °^  y**"  about  700,000  farms  have 

the  biggest  such  ]ump  In  8  years.    (All  figures  neas  ...  but  as  long  as  water  and  water  pol-  8°°*  <*"'  °'  business  and  farm  population 

from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  9/16/66)  lutlon  are  big  issues,  well  use  those  ...  and  ?"  dropped  3  mUUon <7)  parity  prices 

(13)  Negro  getting  Jobless  deal:  The  what  do  you  find?  ...  the  Great  Society  has  ?flt  ^  driven  down  from  wi  average  of 
Democrats  have  a  dvll  rights  propiiganda  got  the  following  Departments  and  agencies  f*,^„ "^f"'"  "**  Meenhower  Administration 
script   prepared   down   to   the   last    litirrah  doing  the  same  task :  10  Cabinet  Departments  *°  „,? 'rr  y®":            „         ^^  ^ 

....  They  boast  and  brag  about  wht.t  they  plus  27  separate  agencies  plus  3  agencies  in  ^'2^>  .,.^°^^7®®L  ?°^  i?***  .  *'«ry°°* 

have  done  for  the  American  Negro the  ExecuUve  Ofllce  of  the  President  plus  8  ^°'?^*^.*  f*^?."^  ?*  ^0"««'^''f«  »n«>^ar. «« 

The  fact  Is  the  Democrats  are  Just  shopping  Independent  agencies  which  report  directly  H*'  ,^**^'^^?*"°'^  *'  concerned  (see  Point 
for  votes The  real  truth  la:  month  to  the  President  .  .  .  today  there  are  almost  Jif;  ^  *^^-  ?="  must  have  been  some- 
after  month  during  the  past  year  the  60  agencies  and  Departments  working  on  S^^."""  °"**  Society  has  done  to  help 
Democrat  Administration  has  failed  U.  reduce  water.  (Library  of  Congress  &  House  In-  "^  }^^  °'!f  "  "  '  L,\  "i**  after  searching  it 
unemployment  among  Negroes  and  Negroes  terlor  Committee  Bflnorlty  Investlga-  ??""  ^  ^«  P"**"^.  ^  **^  "^""™l^f 
should  brtold  the  tmthT^,  .  m  Auiu^t!  uons)  .  . .  the  only  Cabinet  olSer  not  yet  In-  SjZ,  ?f  ic^^^S^'^t*^.'  ;^;,^,nn'^L'^ 
the  Jobless  rate  among  Negroes  increased  to  volved  In  the  water  problem  Is  the  Postmas-  f°^fy,^^Z,i^^r,  «^  th^t.H^^?.  f«^,t^ 

83%  compared  with  7.7%  a  year  ago ter  General  ...  the  Water  Pollution  Control  1!!^  *H„th^n^             ^L^fn  fJt^L^,' 

The  92  blUlon  poverty  program  hasn't  rs-  Administration  recently  was  taken  from  the  Sf^jn^'^fS^.- "  ;„ J'^J^°uV^'tP,^'j 

duced  Negro  un^ployment  one  bit  In  the  Depwtment  of  Health.  MucaUon.  and  Wei-  ^  tt^^tLf^t^TJ^™  wh^rS^LtX^S? 

poverty  s1S:tlons  of  100  clUes In  these  fare  and  given  to  Interior  ...  then  two  more  ^^^^^  IS^^^         w.^  i^w«f 

Sties   the    unemployment   rate   of   Negroes  agencies  were  created  In  Its  place  .  .  .  maybe  ^^*^ '".^rf?^  "  ^^!^f^ J^  ^^.^h' 

has  jumped  to  9.4% The  national  Job-  this  U  the  reason  the  AdmlnLtratlon  talli  a  ^^w;  to  ieT  wJefher  a^K  ^L  l^m^^ 

less  rate  for  white  workers  was  3.4% lot  but  has  done  lltUe  about  water  although  hair  h««^  it  w^idl^  i^ 

All  one  hears  from  the  White  House  Is  the  Congress   has   voted   mllUons   to   cope   with          fMTr^wa^-^^t  In  bl^-  The  Penta- 

overall   unemployment  rate  of  8J>%.     (AU  the  problem  ...  and.  then  too.  maybe  aU  ^on  rao^  sL^be?  22^at  m  of^o- 

SS^,/?S?  "^'^  "^  "^"^  ^*'*^""  "^  ^"1.  """^.^'"^  '^^"'^."t  '°T°''  lemi;^r'1??96?C^rtcan  c^u^t"s  m  Viet 

P°rt  »/»^«)  .    ,,     „        ,        „  .^ ,            ,  ^t  ^  ^""^  *"*  ^^""^  ?"*  ***  '"'^  '"'  Nam  totalled  34,850  since  Jan.  1.  1961 

(14)  Now  l«^the  time  for  aU  good  men  to  wat««-ortrylng  to  walk  on  It^  ^^  t^^^l  ^,1^^  j^^  ^1  ^^^  ^„  g  0^8 

oome  to  the  aid  of  their  country:  It  will  take  (18)   StreamUne  a  la  the  Great  Society:  i^  addlUon.  there  are  308  of  our  boys  missing 

you  about  10  seconds  to  repeat  this  famous  Last   Spring   the   White   House   decided   to  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  74  ^^^^  ^o  be  captives     .  . 

sentence.  ...  And  in  that  10  seconds  the  "streamline"    the    National    Institutes    of  t^ls  makes  the  Viet  Nam  War  the  fifth  most 

Johnson  AdmhUstraUon  wUl  have  hired   a  Health  ...  It  did,  by  Increasing  the  number  j^^y  ^,   ^  casualties   In  American  hls- 

new    Federal    employee  I  .  .  .  This    startling  of  the  InsUtutes'  offices,  branches,  and  sec-  tory  .      ...  surpassing  the  Revolutionary 

rate,  based  on  a  40-hour  week  In  the  last  Uons  from   106  to   146.      (The  Wall  Street  war  the  War  of  1812  i£e  Mexican  War  and 

month  of  fiscal  year  1966   (June),  amoimts  Journal  March  18.  1966)  .  .  .  then  the  White  the  Spanlah-Amerlcan  War 

to   460    new    Government   employees    every  House   decided   to   "modernize"  the  Public         (23)  The  war— American  boys  In  Vietnam: 

hoTir,  or  the  hiring  of  8,600  extra  employees  Health  Service  by  creating  five  new  bureaus,  ^s  of  September  22    the  United  States  had 

added  to  the  Federal  payitdl  each  working  (19)  Law  and  order:  The  Kansas  City  Star  311  400  fighting  men  In  Viet  Nam  .     .  This 

day.    (CoNoaxasioNAiRxcoso,  vol.  112,  pt.  18,  published  several  stortes  about  the  general  was  the  official  public  figure  given  out  by 

p.  17702) ....    The  Johnson  Administration  breakdown  of  law  and  order  .  .  .  one  of  them  the  Pentagon  ...  It  knew  nothing,  for  pub- 

now  has  3.786,129  persons  on  the  pubUo  pay-  fairly  put  the  finger  on  a  possible  cause  ...  nc  use,  about  more  troope  en  route  such  as 

TxAl  (Report  of  Joint  Congreaslonal  Commit-  it  did  so  by  quoting  one  of  the  "demonstrat-  the  4.000   troope   which,   for   example,   jxist 

tee   on    Nonessential    Federal    Expenditures  ing"  students  ...  He  was  asked  why  some  sailed  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  Viet  Nam— 

9/1/66).  .  .  .  This  total  is  bigger  than  the  students  had   abandoned   historical   "panty  even  though  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Trlb- 

peak  during  the  Korean  War.  .  .  .  The  Fed-  raids"  and  similar  coUege  pranks  for  open  une  splashed   pictures  over  page   1   of  the 

eral   payroU   U   now   costing  920   bUllon   a  and  riotous  rebelUon  .  .  .  "Why."  he  repUed.  troopships  and  men  departing.  .  .  .  In  ad- 

yoaf'  "you  could  get  kicked  out  of  school  for  con-  dltlon  to  the  men  In  Viet  Nam.  there  are 

(18)  Red  Ink:  Red  ink  should  be  made  ducting  a  panty  raid  and  things  of  that  kind,  between  40,000  and  50,000  men  of  the  Seventh 

with  a  deodorant  for  the  Johnson  Admlnls-  but  no  one  U  ever  kicked  out  or  punished  for  Fleet  offshore  .  .  .  and  flnaUy,  on  Septem- 

tratlon  to  hide  the  stench  of  Its  deficit.  .  .  .  demonstrating  .  .  ."  ber    4,    the    Administration    offlclaUy    an- 

In  his  state  at  the  Union  message  on  Jan.  (20)  The  farmer:  It  Is  like  a  young  farmer  noimced  the  United  States  also  had  at  least 

4,  1966.  Mr.  Johnson  declared:  "We  wlU  con-  In  one  of  the  Dakotas  once  said  he  found  out:  25.000  troops  in  Thailand — a  fact  which  many 

tlnue    along   the   path   toward    a   halancied  farming  is  one  business  where  you  don't  go  persons  already  knew. 

budget  in  a  balanced  economy."  .  .  .  Any-  to  work — you  wake  up  surrounded  by  it.  .  .  .         (24)  The  war — cost  In  money:  As  has  been 

one   who  believed   that  can   stand   00   his  But    during    the    Johnson    Administration  proved  In  so  many  of  Its  dealings  with  the 

head.  .  .  .  When  the  President  said  continue  farmers   have    been   constantly   surrounded  American  public,  the  Johnson  Administration 

along  the  path,  what  he  meant  was  the  path  and  harassed  by  loud  talk — coming  out  of  attempts  to  play  "cute"  on  this  and  exercises 
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Ito  newamanagement.  .  .  |  After  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara-  announced  the  cost  of 
the  war  was  running  about  91  billion  a 
month,  the  Democrat  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  flatly  contra- 
dicted him  and  said  the  cost  was  nearer  92 
blUlon.  .  .  The  second  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee stated  on  September  21  the  war  cost 
was  92  billion  monthly  .  ,  .  when  Mr.  John- 
son was  asked  at  his  press  conference  Sep- 
tember 21  what  the  cost  was,  he  refused 
to  give  a  figure  (The  Washington  Post 
9/22/68  p.  K-1  press  cofiference  transcript) 
.  .  .  Instead,  Mr.  Johnson  told  reporters  to  go 
look  up  figures  In  coqgressionfQ  hearings 
.  .  .  either  Mr.  Johnson  cant  or  wont  give 
the  American  people  an  estimate  of  what 
the  war  Is  costing  or  he  actually  doesn't 
know.  .  .  .  About  the  9ame  time  he  was 
holding  his  press  conference,  the  Treasury 
Department  announced  '♦the  actual  monthly 
budgetary-  coet  of  the  Iror  91.2  WlUon  but 
was  rising.  (Chicago  Tribune  9/22/66  p.  3) 
.  .  .  the  newspaper  said  ihe  Treasury  figure 
was  "the  average  IncreadeT'  over  last  year. 

(25)  The  war — background:  The  famUy 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luclo  Agustln  were  reunited 
recently  at  Tlpler  Hospltaa  In  Honolulu  .  .  . 
their  2  sons  arrived  from  Viet  Nam  .  .  .  each 
minus  a  leg  due  to  enemy  action  In  separate 
battles.  (CoNORxssiONAi.  HxcoBD,  vol.  112,  pt. 
13,  p.  16084)  .  .  .  With  aetounts  such  as  this 
one  becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  any 
reflections  or  discussions  on  the  Viet  Nam 
War  need  concern  only  the  facts.  .  .  .  And 
here  are  the  facts:  1.  Americans  have  now 
fought  in  Viet  Nam  more  than  4  yean  .  .  . 
2.  In  May  1950  the  Tnunan  Administration 
decided  to  take  positive  economic  and  mili- 
tary steps  to  help  Prance  in  Indochina.  (De- 
partment of  State  Publications  7308  &  7839) 
...  8.  In  August  1950  the  first  American 
military  men — advisers  on  use  of  new  U.S. 
equipment — arrived  In  Viet  Nam  ...  4. 
Prom  1954  until  the  end  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration.  American*  remained  on  the 
scene  strictly  as  advisers.  They  were  not 
sctually  Involved  in  the  flghUng  and  num- 
bered at  aU  times  fewer  than  1,000  ...  6. 
tJ.S.  troop  strength  was  Increased  by  the 
Democrat  Administration;  between  1962  and 
1963,  more  troops  were  sent  and  saw  ac- 
tion ...  6.  Mr.  Johnson  became  President 
In  November  1963  and  In  the  foUowlng  year 
more  troope  were  sent  and  the  Amerlcazu 
began  to  take  the  brunt  Ot  the  fighting  .  .  . 
7.  Under  2  Democratic  4€ministratUma  the 
United  States  has  been  t  fighting  longer  in 
Viet  Nam  than  in  any  other  war  in  our  his- 
tory .  .  .  these  and  other  documented  facts 
were  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  on  September  1  and  the  R^mb- 
Ucan  Conference  of  the  Bouse  of  Represent- 
atives issued  this  week!  ^  84-page-booklet 
account  of  the  Viet  Nani  War,  docimiented 
by  chapter  and  verse. 

(26)  The  interest  plnQh  right  under  the 
White  Hoiue  nose:  Within  the  metropoli- 
tan Washington,  DC,  arefc  Is  Fairfax  County. 
Va.  .  .  .  On  September  21  the  county  Board 
of  Supervisors  sold  97.S  million  worth  of 
school  construction  l)onflB  ...  In  order  to 
sell  the  bonds  they  agreed  to  pay  a  whop- 
ping 94.5  mUllon  In  iqiieresti  .  .  .  this  is 
flO.8%  of  the  principal  su^.  (The  Waahing- 
ton  Post  9/22/66)  I 

(27)  Interest  rates:  Wbere  Is  there  a 
Democrat  who  wlU  go  before  the  people  and 
proudly  proclaim  that  Johnson  Interest  rates 
are  the  highest  in  45  ypftrs,  and  in  many 
cases,  the  highest  in  ottf  history?  ...  In 
1960  consumers  paid  $7.3  billion  Interest  and 
by  1965  this  figxire  had  risen  to  $11.1  bil- 
lion. .  .  .  And,  so  sharply  have  Interest  rates 
rtsen  this  year,  that  for  Ithe  second  quarter 
of  1966,  consumers'  interest  payments  were 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than 
•12.6  blUion.  .  .  .  This  isj  a  gigantic  71  per- 
cent. ...  It  comes  out  o '  the  workingman's 
PoclMts.  .  .  .  Prom  the  :»mUy  which  buys 


an  automobUe  on  time.  .  .  .  From  the  fam- 
Uy which  buys  a  washing  machine  or  fur- 
nishings or  household  equipment.  .  .  .  Also, 
these  same  consumers  carry  their  share  of 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  ($1  bUUon  a 
month)  and  on  other  Indebtedness  they  do 
not  personaUy  contract.  (CoNoasssiONAi.  Rxc- 
OED,  vol.  112.  pt.  15,  p-20264).  ...  It  was 
charged  In  the  Senate  August  22  by  a  Demo- 
crat that  the  Johnson  Administration  had 
permitted  the  interest  rate  to  climb  in  "ef- 
forts to  woo  the  bigwigs."  ...  No  Demo- 
crat arose  to  dispute  this  charge  and  It 
still  stands. 

(28)  Some  resiUts  of  Johnson  high  inter- 
est rates:  The  soaring  Interest  rates  have 
created  a  big  slump  in  home  building  (a 
20%  or  more  drop  in  some  areas)  ...  a 
slump  thus  was  produced  in  the  lumber 
market  ...  a  slump  then  was  produced  In 
the  building  supply  market  .  .  .  and  people, 
unable  to  buy  new  homes  because  of  hlgti 
Interest  rates  and  the  demand  for  bigger 
down  payments,  look  for  places  to  rent  .  .  . 
rents  are  increased  and  thus  the  Inflationary 
spiral  Is  fed  ...  and  the  higher  the  rents 
go,  the  harder  people  will  feel  the  pinch. 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  112,  pt.  16 
p.  20266) 

(29)  The  farmer  and  Johnson  high  inter- 
est rates:  American  farmers,  who  borrow 
money  to  carry  themselves  along  until  they 
can  buy  equipment  and  other  material  nec- 
essary to  operate  farms,  suddenly  have  been 
faced  with  a  30%  increase  in  Interest  costs 
.  .  .  this  amounts  to  a  3%  increase  In  farm 
production  costs  (on  the  average,  Interest  is 
10%  of  farm  costs)  .  .  .  thus,  the  farmer  Is 
faced  with  a  loss,  or  with  the  need  to  Increase 
prices.  (CoNCBtxssioNAi.  Record,  vol.  112,  pt. 
15,  p.  20265) ....  The  President's  own  assist- 
ant majority  leader  in  the  Senate  condemned 
his  own  Administration  for  this. 

(80)  Strikes:  There  were  2,146  strikes  and 
work  stoppages  involving  more  than  1  mll- 
Uon  workers  in  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  .  .  .  this  constituted  the  largest  num- 
ber of  strikes  and  involved  the  largest  num- 
ber of  workers  in  more  than  10  years.  (U.S. 
Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
8/9/66).  ...  In  this  field  of  naUonal  con- 
cern, the  White  House  again  proved  that 
Americans  cannot  beUeve  the  Administra- 
tion because  In  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  January,  Mr.  Johnson  said:  "I  ainn 
intend  to  ask  Congress  to  consider  measures 
which,  without  Improperly  invading  State 
and  local  authority,  will  enable  tis  effectively 
to  deal  with  strikes  which  threaten  Irrepara- 
ble damage  to  the  national  Interest."  .  .  . 
That  was  in  January;  today  we  are  in  the  faU 
of  the  year  .  .  .  nothing  else  has  been  heard 
from  Mr.  Johnson.  .  .  .  Labor  Is  thoroughly 
disenchanted  with  the  Administration  for 
having  aUowed  the  cost  of  Uvlng  to  zoom 
higher  than  the  so-called  wage  guidelines 
which  are  now  dead.  .  .  .  The  New  York 
DaUy  News  commented  Augxist  2  that  "the 
way  the  Administration  has  messed  up  the 
airlines  strike  problem  was  almost  unbe- 
Uevably  Inept."  This  strike  caused  an  esti- 
mated 91  blUion  loss  in  biislness  and  wages. 
...  In  addition  to  strikes  In  major  indus- 
tries, dancers  of  the  National  BaUet  Com- 
pany in  Washington,  D.C..  went  on  strike  and 
after  4  days  won  a  salary  Increase  of  $25  a 
week.  (Washington  Dally  News  9/10/66). 
...  A  nationwide  strike  by  telephone  in- 
stallers was  averted  September  7  by  a  7% 
wage  increase.  (The  Baltimore  Sxin  9/8/66) 
.  .  .  and  during  the  next  18  months  labor 
contracts  expire  in  the  automobUe,  railroad, 
communications,  electrical  manufactiulng, 
construction,  trucking,  farm  equipment,  rub- 
ber, food  processing,  and  other  Industries. 
.  .  .  Ihe  New  Tork  Times  said  cdltorlaUy 
August  8,  ".  .  .  drift  has  replaced  direction 
In  the  Administration's  approach  to  mainte- 
nance of  wage-price  stablUty." 

(81)  High  society  of  the  Great  Society: 
The  Johnson-Himiphrey  Administration  feels 


the  need  to  get  away  from  It  aU  and  dance 
away  the  problems  of  war  and  inflation,  etc. 
.  .  .  The  White  House  backed  the  high  so- 
ciety Opera  Ball  in  May.  .  .  .  they  took  over 
one  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  buUd- 
Ings.  .  .  .  betore  the  ball  started,  they 
sprayed  the  "baUroom"  with  OtierlainlB  eau 
de  cologne  for  men,  "Habit  Rouge."  ...  It 
took  8  bottles  to  scent  up  the  place.  ...  it 
was  here  that  Presidential  ministerial  press 
assistant  BUI  Moyers  starred  in  dancing  the 
frug.  .  .  .  and  It  was  here  the  wife  of  a  high 
State  Department  official  was  sent  home  to 
put  a  Blip  under  her  "see-through"  gown. 
...  At  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Wash- 
ington Poet  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  car- 
ried an  account  showing  that  In  12  months 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  entertained 
30,230  guests  at  138  parties — an  average  of 
one  party  about  every  two  days  during  the 
year.  .  .  .  when  this  appeared,  the  White 
House  Instituted  news  management  and  re- 
fused to  let  reporters  attend  some  of  the 
parties  this  year.  .  .  veteran  New  York 
Tlmesman  Arthur  Krock  wrote  on  May  1  that 
night  revelry  had  Infused  "official  society" 
in  Washington  to  a  degree  never  recalled 
by  party  veterans.  ...  he  quoted  one  party- 
goer  as  saying  It  was  aU  "Uke  a  surrealistic 
dream"  with  "some  of  the  wildest,  most 
uninhibited  music  ever  heard." 

(32)  Bricks,  rocks,  bottles,  flsts.  clubs, 
tear  gas  and  bayonets:  burning,  looting,  riot- 
ing, shooUng  and  death:  It  Is  July  .  .  .  and 
warm  and  humid  In  the  early  evening 

a  time  for  some  folks  to  sit  out  on  the  steps 
of  their  brownstone  house  or  apartment  .  . 
dinner  U  over,  parents  watch  their  chUdren 
play  hide  and  seek,  or  capture  the  flag,  or 
hopscotch,  or  Jvmip-the-rope  .  .  .  and  the 
Ice  cream  man  comes  by  ...  a  young  couple 
decides  to  walk  around  the  block  ...  a 
mother  leans  out  a  window  and  shouts  for 
her  kids  to  stop  lighting  or  she'U  call  their 
father— who  Is  sleeping  peacefiUly  on  the 
sofa.  .  .  .  But  not  this  kind  of  peace  in 
July  of  the  year  1966  and  another  year  of  the 
Great  Society  .  .  .  instead  people  in  the 
BrownsvUle-Eaat  New  York  section  of 
Brooklyn,  NY.,  UJSA..  are  carrying  fumi- 
ture  on  their  backs,  moving  some  on  roUers 
across  and  down  streets  and  sidewalks,  carry- 
ing possessions  stuffed  into  pUlow  cases, 
hurrying  their  puzzled  chUdren  along  be- 
fore them.  .  .  .  What  is  happening? 
Vt»xt  .  .  .  People  are  not  safe  on  the  streets 
at  night,  or  even  in  dayUght  .  .  .  fear  was 
driving  "many  famUies  from  the  neighbor- 
hood before  there  were  any  new  outbreaks 
of  racial  violence."  (The  New  York  Times 
7/34/66)  .  .  .  and  that  about  tells  the  story 
.  .  .  they  were  American  refugeea.  Just  like 
the  ones  we  have  seen  so  many  times  in  pic- 
tures from  abroad  .  .  .  the  story  of  riots 
and  street  Warfare  from  California  to  New 
York,  from  niinola  to  Mississippi  has  been 
told  during  the  past  2  years  on  page  1  of 
every  newspaper  In  the  land  and  over  every 
tv  and  radio  station  .  .  .  and  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  Democrat  Senator  sends  the 
President  a  telegram  appeaUng  for  stronger 
leadership!  (Congbxssionai.  Record,  vol  112 
pt.  13.  pp.  16794-16795)  ...  and  the  Vice 
President  tosses  off  a  few  remarks  that  if  he 
had  to  Uve  In  a  slum  he  had  "enough  spark 
to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt."  (Washington 
Dally  News  7/20/66)  .  .  .  GuerrtUa  warfare 
has  escalated  in  America  under  the  Great 
Society  .  .  .  What  must  people  abrocul  think 
of  Americans?  Indeed,  what  must  Ameri- 
cans think  of  their  Great  Society? 

(33)  A  new  notorious  American  political 
saying:  One  of  the  most  cold-blooded  poUti- 
cal  utterances  In  the  1930'8  was  "We  wUl 
Spend  and  Spend,  Tax  and  Tax,  Elect  and 
Elect."  It  is  attributed  to  Harry  Hopkins, 
top  Presidential  assistant  In  another  Demo- 
crat Administration.  ("American  Sayings" 
by  Henry  F.  Woods,  1936:  George  Stlnaon's 
"A  Book  About  American  PoUtlcs,"  1938, 
which   reports   Hopkins   said    this    to  Max 
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Qordoix)  .  .  .  To<lay,  in  tbe  Jobnaoa  A<linln- 
Istnttlon.  there  la  a  new  one,  to  wit:  "Aw, 
oome  on.  What  does  tomeone  In  New  Tork 
care  about  the  war  In  Viet  NamT"  by  Aaalst- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defenae  Arthur  C^veater. 
(Quoted  by  CBS  correspondent  Uorley  Safer 
In  the  Overaeaa  Preae  Club  y«»gaifir|^».  Cok- 
(«X88I0NAL  Racoao.  vol.  113,  pt.  8.  p.  10468) 
.  .  .  The  answer  as  to  what  does  someone  In 
New  York  care  about  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
la  this:  Up  to  August  1  more  than  300  klUed- 
In-actlon  notifications  to  next  of  kin  were 
delivered  in  New  Tork  to  parents,  wives, 
eblldren. 

(34)  Credibility  gap:  News  management  la 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  our  Oovemment 
today.  .  .  .  CBS  News  Chief  Walter  Cronklte 
sviggested  In  a  speech  February  22  that  It  be 
termied  for  what  It  really  la — "lying"  (Ad- 
dress before  the  Inland  Press  Association. 
Chicago)  .  .  .  there  are  so  many  Instances 
and  examples  cited  by  news  oorreepondents, 
and  so  many  others  placed  In  the  CoNoaxs- 

azoirai,  Rxcoao,  that  a  book  could  be  filled 

which  at  least  one  correspondent  Is 
doing  .  .  .  but  here  are  2  examples  which 
are  sufficient  .  .  .  the  first  Is  a  quote  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur  Syl- 
vester (It  was  he  who  said  Dec.  6,  1962  the 
Oovemment  had  a  right  to  lie)  ...  one  of 
his  latest  Is:  "Look,  If  you  think  any  Amer- 
ican ofllclal  la  going  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
then  you're  stupid.  Did  you  hear  that? — 
stupid."  (quoted  by  CBS  Correspondent 
Morley  Safer  In  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
magazine  and  placed  In  the  CONOaxaBiOMAi. 
RccoxD.  vol.  112,  pt.  8,  p.  10468)  .  .  .  another 
example  was  the  testimony  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  by  Poverty  Program  Di- 
rector Sargent  Shrlver  ...  On  March  8,  1968 
he  testified  In  reply  to  a  question  that  since 
the  previous  summer  fewer  Uian  50  Inellgl- 
hies  had  been  discovered  In  the  Nelgfhbor- 
hood  Touth  Corps  .  .  .  the  very  next  day. 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrts  was' 
asked  the  same  question.  .  .  .  AND  wth 
ANSWER  WAS  "6,000,  plus  or  minnf  « 
fairly  small  plus  or  nilnus"  .  .  .  this  la  a 
sample  of  the  Credibility  Oap—a  gap  be- 
tween SO  and  9,000. 

(35)  Small  business;  All  of  us  know  of  a 
locally  owned  comer  drug  store,  or  a  shoe  re- 
pair shop,  or  a  clothing  store,  or  grocery 
store — small  businesses  all  .  .  .  last  week  the 
Johnson  Administration  directed  that  some 
million-dollar  and  multlnillllon-dollar  Indus- 
tries and  businesses  be  classed  as  small  busi- 
ness .  .  .  examples  are  the  small  automobile 
manufacturers  and  rubber  companies  .  .  . 
thus  they  could  apply  for  loans  and  aid  tram 
the  Independent  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion .  .  .  this  latest  move  Is  part  of  a  bigger 
Administration  plan  which  had  been  aimed 
at  destroying  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion .  .  .  the  White  House  "small  business  be 
damned"  attitude  was  exposed  In  the  Senate 
and  not  a  single  Democrat  refuted  the 
charges.  (Concresstonal  Recosd,  vol.  112, 
pt.  8.  p.  2990) .  .  .  .  B4r.  Johnson  had  faUed, 
up  to  that  time,  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  SBA 
Administrator,  and  because  funds  were  per- 
mitted to  dry  up,  hundreds,  if  not  thovisands 
of  small  biislnees  loan  applications  gathered 
dust  .  .  .  what  the  President  wanted  to  do 
was  turn  small  business  over  to  the  gigantic 
Commerce  Department  ...  as  the  weeks 
went  by.  Democrats  began  joining  the  Repub- 
licans to  force  the  President  to  stop  his 
plans  .  .  .  and  they  were  .  .  .  except  today 
bigger  and  bigger  buslneeses  are  being  classed 
as  small  business  ...  as  the  Senate  was  told. 
69  percent  of  Individual  contributions  to  the 
Democrats  In  the  last  presidential  campaign 
each  consisted  of  t600  or  more  while  the  bulk 
of  Republican  oontrlbuUons  was  from  the 
truly  small  giver  (Congressional  Quarterly  re- 
port of  Jan.  21,  1966)  .  .  .  now  we  know  why 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  a  record  of 
embracing  big  business. 

(86)  XJS.   prestige   abroad:  Some   under- 
cover a4vlos  reportedly  being  given  our  diplo- 


matic personnel  is  that  if  they  are  In  the  for- 
eign service  "don't  live  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  VB.  Embassy"  .  .  .  another  bit  of  ad- 
vice has  been  to  save  money  by  building  all 
oiu-  foreign  embassy  buildings  without  win- 
dows .  .  .  this  Isn't  as  funny  as  it  may 
sound  because  only  on  September  20  it  was 
revealed,  in  official  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  the  State 
Department  was  looking  for  something 
stronger  than  glass  to  use  overseas,  or  some 
better  protective  devices  to  ward  off  attacks. 
(The  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  20,  1966.  p. 
A-18)  .  .  .  the  way  things  are  going  under 
the  Johnson  Administration,  it  almoet  seems 
that  any  day  now  the  Umted  States  can  hold 
a  conference  of  its  allies  In  a  telephone 
booth.  ...  On  February  18,  1965,  the  senior 
Republican  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  received  at  his  request  from  the 
State  Department  a  list  of  damaging  attacks 
on  XJS.  buildings  abroad  ...  it  listed  52  in 
2»4  years  .  .  .  and  after  President  Johnsons 
State  of  the  Union  address  on  January  4  of 
that  year  there  were  14  assaults  in  2  months, 
making  67  since  July  1962  .  .  .  the  rate  of  at- 
tacks ran  about  2  a  month  .  .  .  since  that 
time  (July  1962  to  Jan.  1,  1965),  there  have 
been  at  least  25  more  .  .  .  the  American  flag 
has  been  torn  down,  or  burned,  or  stamped 
upon,  or  spit  upon,  or  torn  trom  a  U.S.  Am- 
bassador's ear  in  Central  American  coim- 
trles,  European  countries,  Asia,  Scandinavia, 
and  effigies  of  the  Preaident  burned  .  .  .  our 
information  libraries  have  been  b\imed  and 
sacked  .  .  .  even  In  Canada,  our  Montreal 
consulate  was  dynamited  ...  In  New  Zea- 
land, our  flag  was  torn  down  In  one  demon- 
stration .  .  .  and  one  of  the  biggest  tragedies 
of  this  decade  has  been  the  breakup  of  NATO 
during  the  Johnson  Administration. 

(37)  Crisis  of  confidence:   As  New  Tork 
Tlmeaman  James  Reston  wrote  last  May  17 
the  President  is  confronted  "with  a  crisis  of 
confidence".  .  .  .  Mr.   Beaton  was  referring 
mainly  to  newsmanagement   emd  decision- 
making .  .  .  but  he  well  could,  apply  it  to 
integrity  ...  so  much  of  the  Fast  Deal,  so 
much  of  the  cover-up,  and  so  many  policies 
of  "easy  ethics"  have  been  revealed  that  a  cry 
has  been  raised  in  the  Senate  for  truth  in 
■government.      (Congrbssionai.   Rbcoxd,    vol. 
112,  pt.  1,  p.  421)  ...  in  recent  weeks  there 
have  been  dozens  of  scandals,  connected  with 
membership  in  the  tl,000  President's  Club 
and  the  (lO.OOO  President's  Club,  that  It  took 
one  Senator  38  pages  to  Just  list  some  of 
them  ...  for  example,  on  Aug.  12, 1966  (the 
ComaoBsioRAi.    Rccohd.    vol.    112,    pt.    14, 
p.  19208)  89  housing  projects  were  listed  for 
which  the  FHA  gave  sponsors  a  valuation  of 
more  than  $17  million,  while  the  actual  worth 
was  only  $9.6  million  .  .  .  millions  were  made 
in  windfall  profits  .  .  .  many  of  the  builders 
were  membere  of  the  President's  Club.  .  . 
Then,  there  was  the  case  of  a  big  brewery 
company    executive    giving    $10,000    to   the 
President's  Club,  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by 
the  Justice  Department  dropping  an  anti- 
trust suit  against  the  company.     (Conckks- 
siONAi.  RxcoxD.  July  27,  1966,  p.  17246) 
there   has   been  the   Bobby   Baker  scandal 
(court  case  postponed  \mtll  after  election), 
there  was  the  Billle  Sol  Bstes  scandal,  the 
salad  oU  scandal,  the  multlbllllon  TFX  war- 
plane  scandal,  various  Defense  Department 
scandals,  bank  charter  scandals,  shortages  in 
supplies  and  eqxiipment  for  our  Viet  Nam 
soldiers,  dozens  of  poverty  program  scandals, 
the  Philadelphia  mint  scandal,  the  Boston 
veterans  hoapital  scandal,  the  D.C.  stadium 
scandal — and  on  and  on  and  on,  a  list  as  long 
as  yoiir  arm  or  l)oth  arms.    There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  in  our  history.    It  has  been 
pollUcs  for  profit.    As  one  Senator  declared: 
"If  these  are  the  standards  of  morality  being 
established  by  the  Great  Society  then  God 
help  America." 

(88)  Where  U  it  aU  going  to  end?:  Well, 
in  some  things  it  appears  Just  the  begin- 
ning. ...  On  January  l.  Federal  taxes  will 


Increase  by  about  $1  billion,  even  if  the  Ad- 
ministration doesn't  a«k  for  an  increase  in 
Income  taxes  .  .  .  the  one  billion  is  the 
approximate  bite  Increased  Social  Security 
taxes  will  take  next  year  for  increases  in 
retirement,  dlsalaUity.  and  other  benefits. 
(Associated  Press  Dispatch,  The  Sunday 
Star  8/38/66  p.  A-3).  .  ,  .  And  Just  thU 
week,  the  Treasury  Department  Issued  its 
regular  statement  on  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures ...  it  showed  our  public  debt  as  of 
Augiut  31  was  $324.4  billion— a  jump  of  $4.5 
billion  in  two  months  I  .  .  .  and  the  latest 
cost  of  Uvlng  figures  show  that  $1  saved  In 
1960  already  has  lost  25%  of  its  purehase 
value  .  .  .  and  a  parson  who  made,  or  saved 
$5,000  just  6  years  ago  needs  10%  additional 
Just  to  break  even  today. 

When  is  the  Johnson  Administration  go- 
ing to  face  reaUty?  ...  U  it  saving  the  bad 
news  for  after  the  election?  .  .  .  the  request 
for  a  hefty  Income  tax  increase?  .  .  .  the 
request  for  additional  big  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  war?  ...  the  decision  for 
changing  the  tempo  of  the  war?  ...  the 
American  people  are  forced  to  wait  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  Administration,  and  mean- 
whUe: 

The  October  draft  call  is  increased  bv 
3,000  to  40,200. 

An  employee  of  the  Biueau  of  Standards 
comidetes  a  survey  of  the  iise  of  paper  cUpe, 
finding  that  only  20,000  of  100,000  are  being 
vised  properly. 

Lance  Corporal  Walter  B.  Began  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  grunted  on  a  jimgle  trail  In  Viet  Nam  as 
he  shouldered  his  battle  equipment:  "In  a 
year  I  wlU  be  19,"  he  said  to  nobody  In  par- 
ticular, "and  then  I  wlU  be  able  to  drink 
beer  in  Ohio."  (The  Washington  Poet 
9/18/66) 

And  in  Washington,  D.C,  last  Sunday, 
September  18,  the  Rev.  Philip  J.  DUon  told 
his  congregation  at  church  services:  "We 
need  less  the  vision  of  a  Great  Society  and 
more  the  vision  of  a  Good  Society." 
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WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  RIPS  INTO 
SUSPENSION  OP  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
lead  editorial  In  Thursday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  does  a  superlative  Job  of  tearing 
the  arguments  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Investment  credit  to  ribbons. 

It  points  out  that  by  ending  the  incen- 
tives to  Invest,  the  suspension  imder- 
mlnes  the  very  basis  for  meeting  Infla- 
tionary pressures:  the  expansion  of  the 
capacity  to  meet  rising  demand. 

It  sho:vs  that  the  suspension  will  get 
at  a  very  small  part  of  the  gross  national 
product,  that  the  timing  is  bad  because 
any  consequences  are  likely  to  be  felt  a 
year  or  so  from  now  when  the  econcnny 
may  need  stimulation  rather  than  infla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  MaSTXXT   or  NONSBTSX 

It  JTist  doesn't  make  economic  eense — that's 
one  lnd\i8triallst's  blunt  characterization  of 
the  Administration's  propoeal  to  suspend  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  and  he  Is  not  alone  in 
his  appraisal.  Indeed,  a  good  many  people 
find  the  scheme  typical  of  the  kind  of  mis- 
guided intervention  that  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly popular  in  Washington. 

The  Intended  effect  of  the  sttspenslon,  if 
Congress  goes  along,  is  of  course  to  cut  down 
capital  spending  in  the  Interest  of  fighting 


inflation.  Tet  surely  it  is  c  9vious,  VB.  Steel's 
Roger  Blough  said  In  a  ta^k  at  the  National 
Industrial    Conference    Bpard    convocation, 

•that  an  increased  voliunja  of  production 

through  the  building  of  new  facilities will 

enlarge  our  national  supply  of  goods  in  the 
lace  of  rising  demand  foij  these  goods,  and 
will  thus  tend  to  prevent  Wie  bidding  up  of 
prices. 

"It  U  also  obvious,"  he  c<i«tlnued,  "that  re- 
placing this  obsolete  plaiit  and  equipment 
with  modem,  highly  efficient  faclUUes  will 
yield  lower  production  cosfts  and  help  offset 
rising  wage  costs,  thereby  not  only  dlmlnlsh- 
ing  the  upward  pressure  an  prices,  but  im- 
proving our  national  competitive  position  in 
world  markets  in  aid  of  our  persistent  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit." 

The  attempt  to  dlscoura^  these  activities 
with  the  tax-credit  suspension  Is  not  the  only 
part  of  the  plan  that  strikes  Mr.  Blough  and 
others  as  foolish.  He  added  that  "to  single 
out  private  capital  investment— which  repre- 
sents only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  GNP— 
as  the  big  coal  In  the  fire  tiiat  is  causing  the 
overheating  that  now  disturbs  us,  doesn't 
make  sense  either."  Rathek  the  big  cause  of 
the  Inflation  has  been  the  Oovemment's  in- 
flationary economic  policy.  ; 

Other  businessmen  voice!  other  objections 
particularly  about  the  timing  of  the  move- 
it's  thought  that  any  substantial  antl-lnl 
flatlonary  effect  of  the  suspension  would  not 
be  felt  for  months  to  come.  If  so,  it  could 
occur  at  a  time  when  the  oconc«ny  was  al- 
ready turning  down  as  an  uausprlslng  result 
of  the  years  of  relentless  iiflatlng. 

Thus  those  who  see  a  aiecesslon  in  the 
fairly  near  future  figure  that  the  Govern- 
ment's snatching  away  of  the  credit  now 
could  reinforce  a  sliunp  lat«t.  In  the  mean- 
time. Leonard  E.  Kust  of  Westlnghouse  pre- 
dicts "a  chaotic  situation  In  production  plan- 
ning which  wUl  be  wasteful  and  disruptive." 
Now  we  suppose  it  con  bS  argued  that  the 
original  enactment  of  thel  tax  credit  was 
equally  an  Instance  of  Federal  intervention 
designed  then  to  stimulate  Investment  and 
the  economy  generally.  And  broadly  speak- 
ing, we  happen  to  think  It  better  to  have  tax 
rates  pegged  at  reasonable  levels  instead  of 
resorting  to  special  incentl\w  devices  of  this 
nature. 

The  fact  nonetheless  retnains  that  the 
credit  was  granted,  with  no  intimation  that 
It  would  be  taken  back  at  the  whim  of  of- 
flclaidom.  Whether  Its  aottml  Unpact  on 
capital  spending  turns  out  to  be  great  or 
•mall,  It  symptomlzee  a  meaaw  way  of  trylne 
to  manage  the  economy. 

In  this  respect  It  parallels  other  interven- 
aons  of  recent  years.  A  glaring  case  of  up- 
aae-down  economics  U  the  curbing  of  In- 
vesting and  lending  abroad  for  the  oetenaible 
purpose  of  improving  the  tialance  ot  pay- 
ments. In  reality,  the  restrictions  hit  at  a 
^-term  plus  in  the  paymeate  picture,  the 
rnum  on  foreign  investment.  No  lees,  they 
m  at  America's  traditional  advocacy  of  free- 
"cm  In   Intematlonal   markets. 

Lurking  in  the  background,  in  addition  to 
W  the  other  tinkering,  la  th*  Implicit  threat 
or  Federal  wage-price  controls  if  other  means 
i»ll  to  contain  the  inflation.  That  type  of  di- 
rect Interference,  frequently  deplored  but 
nonetheless  discussed,  would  be  worse  than 
Mseless:  It  would  be  an  admission  of  de- 
»it  for  a  purported  poUcy  of  non Inflationary 
Konomlc  growth  in  a  free  society. 

It  is  a  cliche  of  the  times  that  a  consider- 
U)le  amount  of  State  intervention  is  neoes- 
»ry  In  modern  economies.  For  our  part  we 
^uld  concede  only  that  the  proponents  of 
mitolted    Government   are   determined    to 

Wat  of  view,  is  that  the  nwre  assiduously 
a^lwiners  try  to  manage  the  economy  tiie 
note  they  reveal  their  lack  of  mastery  o*  the 


TAX  INCENTIVE  SUSPENSION 
WRONG  MEDICINE  AS  NEW  OR- 
DERS SUP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  caUed  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  new  orders  for  in- 
dustrial equipment  declined  last  month, 
before  there  was  any  hint  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  recommend  or  the  Congress 
would  enact  legislation  to  suspend  the 
incentives  for  investment  in  just  this 
kind  of  equipment. 

As  the  Washington  Post  editorial  states 
one  month's  figures  should  not  be  per- 
suasive, but  this  development  points  up 
again  why  this  is  the  wrong  medicine 
to  meet  the  indisputable  fact  that  prices 
are  rising. 

As  Secretary  Fowler  said  with  con- 
vincing documentation  last  March,  the 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit  will 
not  have  its  prime  effect  for  a  year. 
Prices  are  rising  now.  A  weapon  to  slow 
inflation  a  year  from  now  will  not  do 
much  if  any  good  this  year;  and  the  fu- 
ture— especially  the  year-from-now  fu- 
ture— cannot  be  clearly  perceived  by  any 
economist.  Anyone  who  says  he  knows 
what  will  be  the  status  of  prices,  employ- 
ment, and  business  activity  next  Sep- 
tember, is  a  charlatan  or  an  incom- 
petent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nkw  Oboxbs  Sup 

WlU  the  Administration's  latest  fiscal 
meas\u-e8  be  obsolete  before  they  are  en- 
acted? Congress  is  being  asked  to  suspend 
the  7  per  cent  Investment-tax  credit  In  order 
to  reduce  inflationary  pressures  In  industries 
that  produce  machinery  and  other  business 
equipment.  The  contention  Is  that  capital 
goods  suppliers  will  be  leas  likely  to  boost 
prices  If  their  backlogs  of  unfilled  orders  are 
no  longer  swelled  by  a  tax  incentive.  But 
the  fact  is  that  new  orders  for  industrial 
equipment  decUned  by  $.4  billion  in  August 
If  they  continue  to  decUne,  a  shrinkage  of 
the  backlog  must  follow. 

Relying  upon  a  single  month's  statistic 
which  suggests  a  reversal  of  trend  can  be 
hazardous.  But  Congress  will  assume  a  very 
g^ve  risk  if  it  hastily  enacts  a  measure 
which  may  reduce  the  volume  of  Investment 
long  after  the  pressures  now  affecting  the 
capital  goods  Industries  subside.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  passed  up  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the 
outlook  In  the  capital  goods  Industries.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  should  not  make 
the  same  mistake. 
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educational  television  station  for  the  na- 
tional capital  region.  The  students' 
questions  are  penetrating,  intelligent, 
and,  more  often  than  not,  evoke  lively 
discussion  of  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  we  face  today.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  emphasize  too  greatly  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  having  our  young 
people  participate  in  public  discussion 
of  crucial  issues. 

As  we  all  know,  educational  television 
is  nonprofit  in  character  and  often  must 
depend  on  public  service  grants  for  fi- 
nancial suMx>rt.  Youth  Wants  Tb 
Know  is  made  possible  by  Continental 
Grain  Foundation  and  its  president  Mi- 
chel Firbourg.  i  heartily  recomemnd 
this  program  to  my  colleagues. 


INCREASED  IMPORTS  HURT  DAIRY 
INCOME 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  now  I  have  been  fighting 
for  an  expanded  and  extended  school 
milk  program  not  only  as  vital  to  child 
nutrition,  but  also  as  a  key  step  in  the 
efforts  we  should  be  making  to  improve 
dairy  income. 

However,  the  d«nonstrable  good  being 
done  by  the  school  milk  program,  which 
stimulates  the  consumption  of  "nature's 
perfect  food,"  is  being  undone  by  rising 
dairy  imports.  Imports  during  1965-66 
more  than  doubled  over  1964-65.  At  a 
time  when  the  demand  for  milk  is  be- 
ginning to  catch  up  with  the  supply, 
these  imports  are  acting  as  a  counter- 
weight to  rising  dairy  income. 

Furthermore,  each  pound  of  butter 
and  cheese  imported  in  past  years  has 
forced  the  Federal  Government  to  pur- 
chase an  equal  amount  of  the  domestic 
product  under  our  price  support  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  since  1959  the  taxpayer 
has  paid  twice  the  value  of  every  pound 
of  dairy  imiwrts. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  go  on  fight- 
mg  for  the  school  milk  program.  To  be 
fair  to  the  dairy  farmer  benefiting  from 
the  program  I  must  also  oppose  this 
country's  present  free  and  easy  dairy 
taport  policy.  This  is  why  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  limiting  dairy  imports 
to  their  1960-^4  levels.  I  intend  to  woric 
hard  for  passage  of  this  proposal 


YOUTH  WANTS  TO  KNOW  HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  on  a 
number  of  occasions  a  most  thought- 
provoking  and  illuminating  television 
program  caUed  Youth  Wants  To  Know 
This  program  features  discussion  on 
current  Issues  between  a  panel  of  high 
school  students  and  public  figures.  Fre- 
quently, the  guest  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  Washington  area.  Youth  Wants 
To  Know  can  be  seen  on  WETA-T7.  the 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SERV- 
ICE BY  SENATOR  HOLLAND  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
maita  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion to  membership  in  this  body  of  one 
of  our  most  beloved,  most  dedicated,  and 
most  effective  Senators.  I  refer  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  Spkssard  L.  Holland. 

I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Senator  Holland  personally  before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  body,  although  I 
was  weU  acquainted  with  his  remarkable 
record.  Since  coming  to  this  body  I  have 
been  privileged  to  number  him  among 
those  loyal  friends  who  occupy  one  of  the 
softest  spots  in  my  heart. 

Senator  Holland  Is  a  remarkable  man 
with  a  remarkable  record.    This  is  true 
in  my  Judgment,  because  he  has,  added 
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to  his  remarkable  natural  gifts  and  tal- 
ents, an  equal  amount  of  dedication  and 
energy.  As  a  consequence  of  the  combi- 
nation of  these  things  he  has  made  an 
unexcelled  record  as  a  skillful  athlete, 
as  a  brilliant  student,  as  a  gallant  soldier, 
as  an  effective  teacher,  as  an  able  trial 
lawyer,  as  a  wise  legal  counselor,  as  a 
citizen  and  churchman,  as  a  diligent 
prosecuting  attorney,  as  a  Just  judge,  as 
a  State  legislator,  as  a  great  Governor  of 
a  great  Commonwealth,  and  as  one  of  the 
most  beloved,  dedicated,  and  effective 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  not  imdertake  to  detaU  his 
record  in  these  respects.  I  would  like 
to  say,  however,  that  I  think  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  beloved  of  our  Sen- 
ators, one  of  the  most  dedicated  of  our 
Senators,  and  one  of  our  most  effective 
Senators  by  reason  of  certain  attributes 
of  his. 

In  the  first  place,  he  Is  a  man  who  is 
dedicated  to  his  Job;  he  Is  dedicated  to 
the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  his  great  dedication  to 
whatever  task  may  confront  him,  I  think 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  dis- 
plays to  a  most  remarkable  degree  a  spirit 
of  industry.  He  Is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  Before  he  reaches  a  decision  with 
respect  to  any  momentous  question  he 
informs  himself,  regardless  of  the  effort, 
energy,  or  time  it  may  take  him  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  he  is  blessed  b>  nature 
and  by  education  with  a  remarkable  in- 
tellect. He  not  only  reaches  an  opinion 
which  is  an  Informed  opinion,  but  he 
reaches  an  opinion  which  is  an  intelli- 
gent opinion. 

He  has  In  as  high  degree  as  any  man 
I  am  privileged  to  know  that  quality 
which  we  define,  for  lack  of  more  sule- 
quate  words,  as  intellectual  Integrity. 
In  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties,  he  not  only  reaches  an  informed 
and  intelligent  decision,  but  he  also 
reaches  an  Intellectually  honest  deci- 
sion. Then,  he  displays,  as  he  displayed 
during  his  service  in  the  First  World 
War,  an  unsurpassed  courage ;  and  cour- 
age which  Is,  In  many  respecte,  a  higher 
degree  of  courage  than  physical  courage, 
and  that  is  moral  and  political  courage. 

The  coimtry  is  Indeed  fortimate  to 
have  in  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
such  a  dedicated,  intelligent.  Intellectu- 
ally honest,  and  coiirageous  Senator  as 
Is  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  shall  now  make  one  statement  with 
which  I  know  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  agree  wholeheartedly,  and  that  is 
that  the  most  fortimate  day  in  his  life 
was  not  the  day  he  was  inaugurated 
Oovemor  of  Florida,  and  it  was  not  the 
day  that  he  became  a  Member  of  this 
body,  but  it  was  the  day  oo  which  he 
was  wedded  to  his  charming  wife,  Mary 
Oroover,  who  has  stood  beside  him  in 
all  of  his  Joys  and  In  all  of  his  sorrows, 
and  who  has  been  the  greatest  encour- 
agonent  to  him  In  the  making  of  the 
remarkable  personal  and  public  record 
which  has  characterized  his  activities. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  can  be  truly 
said  of  Spcssard  Holland  that  he  never 
sdls  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 

Mr.  RX7S8ELL  of  Oeorgia.  Mr  Pxtal- 
dent.  wfU  the  Senator  yleM? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  . 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  per- 
mitted to  associate  myself  with  all  of  ttie 
things  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  has 
said  about  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland). 

During  the  many  years  that  I  have 
been  here  I  have  often  had  cause  to  re^ 
fleet  that  the  finest  reward  for  service  in 
the  Senate  is  the  friendships  we  make 
and  the  men  whom  we  come  to  know  dur- 
ing OMT  service  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  proud  to 
daim  Spcssard  L.  Holland  as  a  personal 
friend.  He  Is  truly  a  great  Senator.  He 
Is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in  the 
great  tradition. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  work  closely 
with  him  in  committees  and  on  the  floor 
of  this  body.  In  an  age  when  pressure 
groups  boast  of  the  Influence  they  exer- 
cise in  legislative  bodies  and  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government,  this 
man  still  proudly  asserts  his  total  and 
complete  Independence  in  reaching  a 
conclusion  on  every  issue  that  comes 
before  this  body. 

In  an  age  when  we  hear  about  arm 
twisting  and  the  Executive  Influence  on 
the  legislative  body,  he  proudly  pursues 
an  Independent  course  dictated  solely 
by  his  own  Judgment  and  by  his  own 
conscience. 

Mr.  President,  character  is  the  hall- 
mark of  Spxssaro  L.  Holland,  and  mto 
that  character  is  blended  courage,  in- 
tegrity, knowledge,  tremendous  energy, 
great  tenacity,  love  of  country  beyond 
description,  and  every  other  element  that 
goes  into  the  making  of  a  patriot,  states- 
man, and  a  real  man. 

I  am  proud.  Bi4r.  President,  of  my 
State  and  the  people  that  I  represent; 
and  I  am  proud  that  Spessard  L.  Holland 
is  a  descendant,  on  one  line,  at  least,  of 
a  native  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
wisely  said  that  Spzssard  L.  Holland's 
wisdom  was  never  more  manifest  than  in 
his  selection  of  a  wife  and  helpmate,  tiie 
lovely  Mary  Agnes  Groover  Holland.  She 
Is  a  great  i>er8on  in  her  own  right,  and 
I  know  what  she  has  contributed  to  this 
man's  career. 

Kfr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  His  contributions  to  his 
State  and  Nation  are  too  nmnerous  to 
detail.  Florida  has  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  political  life  of  our  land. 
Biany  (tf  her  sons  and  daughters  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of 
government.  Spessahd  L.  Holland  is 
the  peer  of  them  all. 

I  cannot  wish  or  ask  any  greater  boon 
for  the  future  of  this  country  than  that 
this  man's  character,  his  rugged  honesty, 
and  his  ability  may  be  emulated  by  oth- 
ers who  will  serve  here,  and  that  he  will 
be  here  in  propria  persona  cm  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  salute  him  as  a  friend  and  acclaim 
him  for  his  career  as  soldier,  educator. 
Governor,  statesman,  and  fearless  de- 
fender of  our  Constitution. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcokd  a  brief 
biography  of  Spkssard  Lxndszt  Hollakij 
which  has  been  prepared  by  one  who 
knows  him  very  well  and  which  touches 
ui>on  the  high  points  of  this  man's 
career. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
BioGRAPHT    aw   Sfessabo   Lindskt   Hollamd, 

SXKIOR     Unttzo     Statks     Sknatos     Fsok 

Plouda 

Sfbbsaxd  LxNDsrr  Hou.ami>,  Florida's  aenlot 
Unitad  States  Senator,  who  waa  Oovemor  of 
Florida  throughout  World  War  n.  waa  bom 
In  Bartow,  Florida,  July  10,  1892.  Hla  par- 
enta  were  Benjamin  FranUln  Holland,  a 
Georgian  and  a  Confederate  veteran,  tmd 
Fannie  Virginia  (Speaaard)  Holland,  of  Vlr- 
glnla.  They  came  to  Florida  In  1881  and 
1888,  respectively. 

Holland  waa  nominated  to  the  United 
States  Senate  on  May  7,  1S48,  defeating 
three  opponenta  In  the  llrat  primary  by  more 
than  72,000  votes.  He  la  the  second  Gov- 
ernor In  the  history  of  the  state  to  be  elected 
and  to  serve  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  the  first  native  Florldlan  to  serve  u 
both  Governor  and  United  States  Senator. 
He  succeeded  the  late  Senator  Charlee  0. 
Andrews,  who  waa  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election becavise  of  ill  health,  and  was  ap- 
pointed on  September  25,  1946,  by  Governor 
Millard  Caldwell  to  complete  the  unexpired 
term  of  Senator  Andrews  who  died  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1946.  Holland  commenced  hli 
first  elected  alz-year  term  In  the  United 
States  Senate  on  January  3,  1947. 

Following  successful  campaigns  for  second 
and  third  Senate  terms  in  1952  and  1958, 
Senator  Holland  waa  elected  to  a  fourth 
term  In  19S4.  In  this  race  he  carried  all 
of  Florida's  67  counties  In  the  primary.  In 
the  subsequent  general  election  he  carried 
all  but  one  county  and  led  the  entire  ticket, 
and  the  997.586  votes  he  received  were  the 
greatest  number  ever  polled  by  a  single  can- 
didate In  the  history  of  Florida  politics. 

Senator  Holland,  who  In  private  life  hat 
variously  been  a  school  teacher,  citrus  g^rower 
and  practicing  attorney,  la  a  product  of  the 
Bartow  pubUc  schools.  He  was  graduated 
from  Summerlln  Institute  (now  Bartow  High 
School)  In  1909.  In  1912  he  graduated, 
magna  cum  laude,  frooi  Emory  College  (now 
Emory  University),  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  Is  a 
1916  graduate  of  the  University  of  Florida 
law  school.  WhUe  at  the  University  of 
Florida  he  served  as  the  first  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body. 

Sbotdasttoally,  Senator  Holland  earned 
membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  also 
quAlifled  for  a  Rhodes  Scholarship,  but  waa 
prevented  from  accepting  it  by  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I. 

A  versatile  athlete  in  his  youth,  Holland 
lettered  In  football,  baseball,  basketball  and 
track  while  In  coUege.  In  1916  he  was  of- 
Xered,  but  rejected,  a  contract  by  Connie  Mack 
to  Join  the  pitching  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

Senator  Holland  enlisted  In  the  Army 
when  this  nation  entered  World  War  I  and 
was  later  conunlssloned  a  Second  Lieutenant 
in  the  Coast  Artillery,  serving  briefly  at  Key 
West  before  going  overseas.  In  France  he 
successfully  sought  a  transfer  to  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  As  an  aerial  observer  with  the 
24tb  Aero  Squadron  be  saw  action  on  four 
fronts— the  Meuse-Argonne,  Champaign,  St 
Mlhiel  and  LnevUle  theaters.  During  thla 
period  he  officially  downed  an  enemy  plane 
and  had  his  own  plane  shot  down  by  an  ene- 
my aircraft.  He  was  awarded  the  Dlstln- 
giilshed  Servloe  Cross  In  1918  for  "extraordi- 
nary heroism  In  comneetlon  with  military 
operations  against  an  armed  enemy"  and  held 
the  rank  of  C^taln  at  the  end  of  the  war. 


In  1919  Senator  HoLLaka  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Oroover,  a  nailve  of  Port  Whits. 
Florida,  and  the  daughter  of  a  practicing 
physician  in  Lalceland.  OJhey  have  two  sons, 
two  daughters,  and  thirteen  grandchildren. 
Both  sons  saw  combat  action  In  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  n — one  as  a  Marine  Corps 
ofHcer  and  the  other  as  a  Navy  air  gunner^ 
and  both  now  practice  law  in  Florida. 

Discharged  from  the  Air  Corps  In  July, 
1919.  Holland  resumed  law  practice  briefly 
in  Bartow  before  his  appointment  as  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  for  PolJt  County.  In  1920 
he  was  elected  County  Judge  and  served  in 
this  position  for  eight  yealt  before  rettimlng 
to  the  practice  of  law  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  W.  F.  B«via.  The  firm  la 
itlll  In  existence  under  ths  name  of  Holland 
Bevls,  Smith,  Klbler  and  Hkl. 


STATX  SENAOOK 

In  1932  Holland  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and  served  in  that  office  for  eight 
years.  In  that  capacity  he  spooaored  various 
measures  for  the  reduction  of  taxes;  op- 
posed a  sales  tax;  spon*ot«d  legislation  re- 
pealing the  gross  receipts  tax;  supported  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  prohibiting  ad 
valorem  tax  for  state  pusposes;  assisted  in 
drafting  the  Florida  School  Code;  sponsored 
acts  to  improve  the  state  ischool  system.  In- 
crease teachers'  salaries,  and  to  provide 
teachers'  retirement  benefits;  authored  vari- 
ous citrus  laws  Including  the  Citrus  Adver- 
tising Act,  Citrus  Commission  Act  and  others; 
jupported  the  Workmen's  Cbmpenaatlon  Act, 
old  age  assistance  bills,  and  Unemployment 
Insiirance  Act;  sponsored  Fair  Trade  Act,  SoU 
Conservation  Districts  Act,  and  the  Coopera- 
Uve  Market  Act.  He  was  among  the  leaders 
in  the  successful  1987  effwt  to  abolish  the 
poU  tax.  I 

OOVKBNO^ 

Holland  was  elected  Governor  In  1940 
and  his  administration  M  Florida's  a8th 
Governor  from  January  1941  to  January  1946 
was  marked  by  accomplWhments  in  many 
fields,  although  it  was  buBdened  with  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  war  emergency.  Pour 
Constitutional  Ameindmoats  sponsored  by 
Holland  and  adopted  during  his  term  were: 

(1)  the  Gasoline  Tax  Amendment,  by  which 
the  county  roadbond  struciore  was  strength- 
ened, millions  of  dollars  were  saved  In  greatly 
reduced  Interest  rates,  county  credit  was  re- 
newed in  many  Instances,  and  more  of  the 
gas  revenue  was  made  available  for  the  roads; 

(2)  the  Intangible  Tax  Amendment,  which 
lowered  the  Intangible  tax  celUng  from  five 
to  two  mills,  attracting  capital  to  the  state 
and  strengthening  the  appeal  of  the  Oon- 
rtltutional  provision  prohlMtlng  the  levy- 
ing of  an  income  tax;  (3)  4  provUlon  aUow- 
tng.  In  an  emergency,  for  a  shortened  period 
for  amending  the  Constitution;  and  (4)  an 
amendment  creating  a  non-poUtlcal  Fresh 
Water  Fish  and  Game  Comaxlsslon. 

Grants  to  the  needy  aged  and  the  blind 
were  greatly  increased  through  enlarging  the 
lUte's  "take"  on  pari-mutuel  bets  at  the 
horse  tracks.  The  average  assistance  to  the 
»«ed  waa  raised  from  flljOl  to  928.00  a 
month.  1 , 

He  recommended  the  rei»*al  of  the  gross 
receipts  tax  and  it  was  repealed. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Everglades  Drain- 
age District  was  stabUlzed  in  his  admlnlstxa- 
Uon  when  Holland  succe^ed  to  negotia- 
tions for  refunding,  resulting  in  a  saving  of 
more  than  $12,000,000  and  aidded  future  sav- 
ings through  reduction  to  the  Interest  rate. 

The  State's  pir>perty  tak  structure  was 
•trengthened  through  legislation,  recom- 
mended by  Holland,  to  make  uniform  assess- 
ments at  actual  value  and  to  strengthen  tax 
MUections.  These  laws  greatly  Improved  the 
taanclal  condition  of  ooxiitiee  and  school 
<Jlttricta  and  made  possibly  an  increase  to 
••Mhers'  salaries,  averaging  40  per  cent. 

As  a  member  of  the  Southern  OovemoCT' 
OnunlttM  on  Tnigtxt  Rates,  he  waa  one  of 


the  leaders  to  the  successful  fight  for  re- 
ducing Southern  freight  rates.  He  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  on  the 
National  Governors'  Conference. 

Holland  left  the  state's  school  syst«n  to 
much  sounder  financial  condition  than  It 
was  when  he  aaeimied  office.  The  teachers' 
retirement  system  waa  put  toto  effect  to 
January  1941,  Immediately  after  his  Inaugu- 
ration. Appropriations  for  free  text  books 
for  pupUs  were  doubled.  He  left  substantial 
balances  to  the  General  Beveniie  Fund  and 
the  State  Road  Fund. 

UNITEO   STATES   SENATOR 

There  are  only  two  or  three  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  who  have  missed 
fewer  votes  than  Senator  Holland.  Stoce 
comtog  to  the  Senate  he  has  missed  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  votes  taken.  His 
absences  during  voting  have  occurred  almost 
without  exception  diu-tog  periods  when  he 
was  excused  from  the  Senate  to  be  out  of  the 
dty  on  official  bustoess.  And  to  such  cases 
he  has  either  been  paired  on  the  votes  or 
has  made  his  poeiUon  on  the  issues  tovolved 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

Senator  Holland  is  a  member  of  three 
Standing  Committees  of  the  Senate.  ITieee 
are  Agriculture  and  Forestry  where  he  ranks 
second  to  seniority  among  the  11  majority 
members;  Appropriations  where  he  ranks 
eighth  among  18  majority  members;  and 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  where  he 
stands  ntoth  among  10  majority  members. 

Holland  purposely  chose  membership  on 
the  committees  which  he  thought  would  per- 
mit the  greatest  opportunities  for  service 
to  his  state,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Appropriations  Conomlttees  he 
waited  to  order  to  gain  the  seniority  re- 
quired for  membership  of  these  bodies. 

When  Senate  rules  were  changed  two  years 
ago  to  permit  service  on  three  Senate  Stand- 
ing Committees,  Holland  asked  for  and  was 
given  membership  on  the  relatively  new  and 
important  Space  Committee,  the  activities 
of  which  are  of  tocreasing  benefit  to  Florida. 
With   reference   to   Senate   subconamlttee 
assignments,  Senator  Holland  Is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu^  and  For- 
estry's Subcommittee  for  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification:  he  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  full  Committee's  Subcommittee 
for  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices.     On  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmilttee,  which  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  handling  foreign  aid,  he  Is  chair- 
man of  that  body's   Subcommittee  for  the 
Department    of    Agriculture    and    Related 
Agencies;  and  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tion's Subcommittee  for  (1)  Deficiencies  and 
supplementals;  (2)  Independent  Offices;  (3) 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Related  Agencies;  (4)  Public  Works;  (5) 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies. 

In  addition  to  his  Standing  Committee  and 
Subcommittee  posts.  Holland  holds  member- 
ship on  the  Senate  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
nUttee  and  on  the  Jotot  CcHnmlttee  on  Re- 
duction of  Noneseentlal  Federal  Expenditures. 
Throughout  his  Senate  career  Senator 
Holland  has  consistently  iirged  and  strongly 
supported  a  legislative  policy  of  economy 
and  fiscal  responsibility  in  federal  govern- 
ment operations.  He  has  opposed  the  pre- 
emption of  states'  rights  by  the  Ftederal  gov- 
ernment, and  tias  supported  legislation  pro- 
tective to  the  free  enterprise  system.  Be 
believes  that  the  individual  oommuiUties 
and  states  must  malntato  their  rightful 
autonomy  and  Independence  by  refusing  fed- 
eral aid  except  to  those  areas  to  which  the 
federal  government  has  a  valid  responsibility. 
Although  his  legislative  accomplishments 
have  been  many,  Senator  Holland  la  prob- 
ably best  known  for  the  following: 

The  "ndelands  Act  which  restored  to  the 
todlvldual  states  their  property  rights  to  the 
Bulnnerged  coastal  belts  lytog  wlthto  states' 
boundaries  bordering  the  Atlantic  and  Paelflo 
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Oceans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexido.  Althou^i 
active  In  the  issue  even  before  coming  to  the 
Senate,  Holland  became  the  Senate's  leader 
to  the  Tldelands  struggle  to  1961  when  re- 
quested by  the  National  Organization  of  At- 
torneys General  and  the  late  Senator  Pat 
McCarran  to  assiune  this  responsibility.  He 
first   totroduced   appropriate    legltiation   to 

1948  and  agato  in  1951  and  1953.  It  Ulti- 
mately passed  both  Houses  and  was  signed 
by  President  Elsenhower  in  May.  1953  to  be- 
come PubUc  Law  31  of  the  83rd  Congress 
under  the  title  "Submerged  Lands  Act  of 
1963."  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was 
later  challenged  by  the  Supreme  Court  At 
the  request  of  Florida's  Attorney  General, 
Senator  Holland  joined  him  In  arguing 
Florida's  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  Octo- 
ber, 1969.  The  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
state,  thus  returning  to  it  bottom  lands  of 
untold  value  for  a  distance  of  three  martoe 
leagues  off  of  the  state's  Gulf  Coast. 

Poll  tax  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
ellmtoatlng  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  as 
a  requirement  of  voting  In  federal  elections 
waa  first  Introduced  by  Senator  Holland  in 

1949  and  to  every  session  of  Congress  there- 
after. Both  Houses  finally  passed  it  by  over- 
whelmtag  majorities  In  1962  and  referred  It 
to  the  50  states  for  ratification.  On  Janu> 
ary  23,  1964  South  Dakota  was  the  last  of 
the  required  38  states  to  approve  It,  and 
thus  on  that  date  the  Holland  amendment 
became  the  24th  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol became  an  active  interest  of  Senator 
Holland's  to  1946.  The  first  phase  of  the 
project  was  authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1948,  when  $16.3  million  was  author- 
ized for  the  first  phase  work  and  continuing 
studies.  The  total  cost  of  the  program  at 
that  time  was  estimated  at  $70  million,  of 
which  the  federal  govermnent  would  coa- 
trtbute  $68  million.  In  1960  the  appropria- 
tion of  another  $20  million  waa  authorized, 
and  in  the  Rivera  and  Harbors  Act  of  1964 
Congress  authorized  the  remaining  project 
addtog  $7  million  to  eariler  appropriations! 
The  1968  Act  modified  the  formula  for  local 
contributions  and  authorized  an  additional 
$40  million.  The  over-all  project  cost  is 
presentiy  estimated  at  $242.6  mUIlon  for  the 
federal  govenmient  and  $89,010,000  In  non- 
federal costs.  The  4.2  to  1  benefit-cost  ratio 
is  remarkably  high,  and  the  project  will  pro- 
tect 16,634  square  miles  of  residential- 
agrtcultural-todustrial  area  to  18  coimties 
against  fioods,  droughts  and  Are.  Senator 
Holland  has  been  consistently  successful  to 
obtaining  budgeted  appropriations  for  the 
project. 

Everglades  National  Park  t>oundaries  were 
finalized  through  legislation  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Holland  who  actively  worked  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  thla  national  park 
since  his  days  as  Governor  and  State  Sen- 
ator. 

Interstate  highways  have  received  legis- 
lative asststanee  from  Senator  Holland  who 
supported  the  Highway  Act  of  1956  which 
launched  the  41,000-mUe  national  network 
at  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  and  to- 
creased  to  90  per  cent  the  federal  contribu- 
tion to  Interstate  roads.  The  mileage  al- 
located to  Florida  under  the  national  system 
totals  1,173  miles  of  interstate  roads  exclu- 
sive of  a  limited  access  interstate  freeway 
along  the  Florida  west  coast  to  Rflami.  In 
1963  Senator  Holland  totroduced  a  bill  to 
extend  Interstate  Highway  76  from  Tamna 
to  Miami. 

Rivers  and  harbors  {n-ojects  have  receiveit 
substantial  assistance  from  Senator  Holland 
through  his  membership  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Among  the  vital  stat* 
projects  to  which  appropriations  have  been 
made  as  a  result  of  Holland's  specific  efforts 
are  the  following;  Miami  Harbor,  Canaveral 
Harbor,  Port  Everglades  Harbor,  Apalachlcola 
River  Channel  Improvement,  Bast  and  West 
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Coast  Intracoaat&I  Waterways.  Bakei-s  Haul- 
over  Inlet.  Palm  Beach  Harbor.  Psnaacola 
Harbor,  Tampa  Harbor  and  Jackaonr.Ue  Har- 
bor. In  the  course  of  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating funds  for  theae  Improvements 
Senator  Holland  has  been  highly  aucceesful 
In  getting  projects  Included  In  the  federal 
budget,  restoring  In  the  Senate  project* 
which  have  been  loet  In  the  House,  and  hold- 
ing appropriations  In  Senate-House  confer- 
ence* following  the  passage  of  bills  In  differ- 
ing amounts. 

Cross-Florida  barge  canal  Is  amijng  the 
most  recent  public  works  projects  for  the 
state  to  which  Senator  Holland  has  con- 
tributed effectively.  Almost  slsgle-handedly 
be  secured  the  first  pre-construction  plan- 
ning funds  In  the  amount  of  $303,000  for 
this  vital  waterway  after  some  senior  mem- 
/  bers  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
scuttled  the  efforts  of  Florida  House  mem- 
bers to  get  such  appropriations  approved.  In 
1963,  and  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Florida  House  delegation,  he  was  instru- 
mental In  obtaining  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  $1  million  for  the  start  of 
construction  on  the  Barge  Canal. 

Alaska  and  HawaU  statehood  was  strongly 
•upported  througji  to  completion  by  Senator 
Boujuro.  In  the  case  of  Alaafca,  be  co-spon« 
■ored  enabling  legislation  through  four  con- 
Mcutive  Congresses,  and  he  was  the  first 
Southern  Senator  to  mpouM  statehood  for 
HawmU. 

Migratory  labor  bills  have  variously  been 
Introduced,  oo-sponsored  or  supported  by 
Senator  Hot.und  who  can  validly  8ha:«  cred- 
it for  the  enactment  of  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion benefiting  these  workers  in  recent 
years. 

Florida's  agriculture  and  cattle  industries 
have  benefited  greatly  from  Senator  H(».- 
LANo's  tenure  In  the  Senate.  Because  of  bis 
extensive  knowledge  In  theee  fields,  and  his 
appreciation  of  their  Importance  to  a  healthy 
state  and  national  economy.  Senator  Hol- 
land has  been  responsible  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  much  of  the  federal  money  which 
has  been  Invested  In  them  since  1040.  He 
has  been  particularly  helpful  In  obtaining 
assistance  for  agrlculttiral  research  and  de- 
velopment, the  eradication  of  peets  damag- 
ing to  vegetables,  citrus  and  livestock,  and 
for  Improved  methods  of  weather  forecast- 
ing. 

ACAOBCXC  HOXOU 

In  recognition  of  his  academic  attain- 
ments and  continuing  Interest  In  public  and 
private  education  at  all  levels.  Senator  Hol- 
land has  had  conferred  upon  him  the  fol- 
lowing honorary  degrees:  T.T.n — ^RolUns  Col- 
lege, Florida  Southern  College,  Emory  Unl- 
yerslty,  Florida  State  University,  University 
of  Miami;  D.CX. — University  of  Florida; 
HHJ3. — University  of  Tampa. 

Senator  Holland  either  presently  serves 
or  has  in  the  past  served  on  the  following: 
Board  of  Trustees  at  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege. Emory  University,  and  Florida  Presby- 
terian College;  Board  of  Visitors  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  and  the  United 
States  Air  Academy;  member  of  the  Executive  . 
Council  and  past  president,  Univertfty  of 
norlda  Alumni  Association. 

In  addition  to  membership  In  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Senator  Hollaitd  holds  membership 
in  the  following  social  and  honorary  profss- 
slonal  fraternities:  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Phi 
Kappa  Phi,  and  Phi  Delta  Phi. 

Bis  other  religious,  fraternal  and  profee- 
slonal  affiliations  Include:  Methodist  Church; 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry, Southern  Jurisdiction,  United 
States  of  America,  38rd  Degree;  Order  of  the 
Shrine:  American  Legion;  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars;  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution; 
Kiwanli;  Elks. 

PSISONAL    DATA 

Nature  study  and  bird  watching  is  a  bobby 
shared  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  Holland  who 


spend  as  much  time  as  possible  In  this  pur- 
suit in  the  rural  outskirts  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  during  that  part  of  each  year  they 
spend  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Both  are  au- 
thorities on  these  subjects.  In  addition.  Sen- 
ator Holland  Is  recognized  as  an  txp^Tt  In 
the  field  of  Florida  history,  and  through  the 
years  has  accumulated  an  Impressive  per- 
sonal library  on  the  subject.  He  has  retained 
his  boyhood  love  of  the  outdoors,  and  hunts 
and  fishes  as  often  as  time  will  permit.  He 
is  also  an  avid  follower  of  professional  base- 
ball although  Senate  duties  restrict  bis  gams 
attendance. 

During  some  four  decades  of  public  serv- 
ice to  his  state  and  the  nation.  Senator 
Holland  has  received  nvunerous  national  and 
regional  awards  for  his  achievements  In  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  conservation,  sound 
government,  and  highway  Improvement. 
These  Include  recognition  from:  American 
Good  Government  Society;  Americana  for 
Constitutional  Action;  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation;  American  Road  Builders 
Association;  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress;  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
VS.;  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(1963  Statesmanship  Award);  Florida  Coun- 
cil of  100;  Florida  PnUt  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation; Florida  Citrus  Mutual;  Florida  Cat- 
tleman's Association;  Florida  Department, 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  11;  Florida 
Flower  Association;  Florida  Taxpayers  Asso- 
ciation; Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida;  State  Association  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Florida;  Florida  Retailers  As- 
sociations; Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  (Port  of  Tampa) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  SALTON- 
STALL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
then  I  win  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  Join  in  this  expression 
of  congratulation  and  tribute  to  Senator 
Holland  on  the  occasion  of  his  20th  an- 
niversary in  the  Senate.  Twenty  years 
may  be  a  long  time,  but  it  must  seem  as 
yesterday  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  whose  career  of  public  service 
dates  back  to  1920  when  he  became  a 
county  Judge. 

Spxssard  Holland  Is  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  Members  of  the  Senate.  His 
is  a  great  attendance  record  on  the  floor 
and  in  committee  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  sible  of  parliamentarians.  He  Is  an 
expert  on  agricultural  questions  and  a 
number  of  related  matters.  Most  of  all 
he  Is  an  expert  on  the  needs  of  the  State 
of  Florida. 

His  is  an  exceptional  legal  mind  and 
I  salute  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  his 
great  and  historic  contribution  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  It  was  he  who  led 
the  Senate  to  the  adoption  of  the  24th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution— the 
antlpoll  tax— now  called  the  Holland 
amendment  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  authored  and  for  which 
he  fought  for  many  years. 

No  Senator  has  been  more  solicitous 
of  the  interests  of  his  State,  whether 
those  interests  be  agriculture,  or  space, 
recreation  or  public  works.  He  has  been 
returned  time  smd  again  to  the  Senate 
by  the  people  of  Florida,  the  last  time 
by  a  margin  of  nearly  a  million  votes 
which  must  be  something  of  a  record  for 
statewide  contests. 

So.  again,  I  congratulate  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  and  4ils  wife,  Mary 


on  their  20th  anniversary  and  look  for- 
ward  to  his  presence,  his  unfailing  cour- 
tesy, his  consideration,  and  his  coopera- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  Senate  for  many 
years  to  come. 
I  am  proud  that  they  call  me  friend 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  speak  in  a 
slightly  diffetent  tone  regarding  my  good 
friend  Spxssard  Holland.  I  believe  that 
my  first  memory  of  him  was  In  1942  when 
he  came  to  Boston  as  a  member  of  the 
Conference  of  Gtovemors.  He  and  his 
good  wife,  Mary,  were  among  the  most 
delightful  comrades  that  we  had  at  that 
conference.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  every- 
thing that  we  tried  to  do  for  them  in  the 
way  of  hospitality.  Our  friendship  has 
remained  firm  ever  since  that  day. 

When  he  came  to  the  Senate  2  years 
after  I  did,  we  renewed  our  friendship, 
and  we  have  maintained  it  ever  since! 
In  fact,  yesterday,  he  and  I  talked 
briefly  about  his  20th  anniversary  In  the 
Senate,  but  I  did  not  tell  him  at  that 
time  that  I  understood  speeches  would 
be  made  in  the  Chamber  in  hia  honor 
today. 

Spessard  Holland  was  a  good  Gov- 
ernor. When  I  knew  him  in  that 
capacity  he  represented  well  his  State  of 
Florida,  but  also  the  convictions  of  his 
c<»iscience. 

In  the  Senate,  personally,  and  as  a 
fellow  colleague,  I  have  always  found 
him  to  be  independent.  I  have  found 
him  to  be  frank  in  his  answers.  He  was 
either  with  us  or  against  us.  If  he  was 
against  us.  he  always  told  us  clearly  why 
and  why  he  took  that  point  of  view. 

He  has  always  been  courageous.  As 
the  majority  leader  just  stated,  he  led 
persistently  the  cause  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  eliminate  the  poll 
tax.  In  addition  to  his  great  courage,  he 
is  thorough  and  conscientious  in  his 
work  in  the  Senate.  As  such,  he  is  not 
only  a  very  able  Senator  representing  his 
State  of  Florida — a  constantly  growing 
State — but  he  is  also  a  truly  national  Sen- 
ator, in  that  fundamentally  his  first  con- 
cern is  always  directed  toward  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
whatever  capacity  he  may  be  acting  and 
whatever  the  issue  may  be  at  the  time. 
May  I  also  pay  tribute  to  his  good  wife, 
Mary,  who  has  helped  in  so  many  ways 
over  the  years.  She  is  a  personal  friend 
of  my  wife,  and  we  have  had  many 
pleasant  times  together  with  the 
Hollands. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  his 
many  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  him 
today.  I  do  Ik  as  a  friend  as  well  as  a 
colleague. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  I  count  it  a 
privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  friend  and  coUeague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  neighboring 
State  of  norida.  Spessard  Lindsr 
Holland. 

Since  September  25,  1946.  when  the 
Gtovemor  of  Florida  appointed  Spessard 
Holland  to  the  Senate.  I  have  had  the 
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honor  to  serve  side  by  bide  with  him  In 
this  body.  We  have  stood  together  on 
many  programs  vit»l  td  our  part  of  the 
country.  We  have  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  many  a  battle  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  traditional  rights  of  our 
States. 

On  five  subcommittee^  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  we  share  a  great 
number  of  common  responsibilities.  He 
Is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry,  of  which  I  am  a 
member;  while  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  of  which  he  is  a  most 
valued  member. 

We  are  both  colleagues  on  Subcom- 
mittees of  Public  Woite,  Independent 
Offices,  and  Deflcienciee  and  Supple- 
mentals.  \ 

These  20  years— thesej  years  of  cooper- 
ation in  common  efforts— these  years  of 
coDUOittee  service  together,  have  made 
me  deeply  aware  of  the  exceptional  qual- 
ities and  capabilities  of  the  distinguished 
statesman  we  honor  here  today. 

His  keen  intelligence,  his  courage, 
coupled  with  his  splendid  scholarly 
hackgroimd  of  experienqe,  make  him  one 
of  the  most  respected  and  redoubtable 
debaters  and  Members  df  this  Chamber. 

His  command  of  our  mother  tongue, 
his  reverence  for  dignity  and  purity  in  its 
employment,  mark  him  as  a  champion  of 
eloquence.  That  eloquence  is  his  instru- 
ment for  either  advancing  or  protecting 
the  causes  in  which  he  ^lieves. 

Spessard  Holland  13  a  man  who  knows 
where  he  stands  and  k|u>ws  the  reason 
for  his  stand.  No  one  laver  need  be  in 
doubt  about  his  position^  as  every  Mem- 
ber knows  who  has  locked  in  legislative 
struggle  with  him  on  matters  dear  to  his 
heart  or  crucial  to  his  State. 

He  is  a  stanch  and  ab^e  advocate,  and 
a  brilliant  defender.  He  is  a  man  to 
have  on  one's  side  in  a  Wttle  over  great 
Issues.  I 

I  salute  Spessard  H|«,land  on  this 
memorable  occasion.       { 

I  thank  him  for  all  0e  help  he  has 
given  me  and,  through  njie,  to  the  people 
of  Alabama  through  tlie  years.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  the  hiany  courtesies 
he  has  shown  me.         | 

I  join  in  the  beautiful  tribute  which 
has  been  paid  to  his  very  gracious  and 
lovely  wife,  Mary,  hia  ironderful  help- 
mate, who  has  done  so  much  for  him, 
and  who  has  contributed!  Bo  much  to  the 
causes  which  he  has  championed. 

My  sincerest  best  wishes  and  my  heart- 
felt thanks  go  to  both  of  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frwn  [Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Pbresident,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  an  op^rtunity  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  our  colleague, 
Spessard  Holland,  and  to  congratulate 
Wm  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  in- 
valuable service  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
There  is  a  phrase  which  comes  to  my 
mind  when  I  think  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Florida,  and  that 
Phrase  is  "southern  gentleman."  The 
"Kniflcant  meaning  of  that  phrase  comes 
to  us  through  tradition,  principle,  r^u- 
tatlon,  and  knowledge.  He  is  a  man 
vhose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.   He  is 


gentle  and  forthright.  He  is  a  devoted 
family  man.  As  a  neighbor,  he  is 
friendly,  loyal,  helpful,  understanding, 
and  compassionate.  As  a  patriot,  he  is 
fearless,  courageous,  and  self-sacrificing. 
I  have  seen  all  these  characteristics  in 
the  activities  of  this  beloved  colleague — 
a  true  southern  gentleman. 

Although  Florida  and  Wyoming  repre- 
sent farflimg  comers  of  this  great  Na- 
tion, this  distinguished  Senator  and  I 
have  many  mutual  interests.  We  are 
ATO  brothers.  Masons,  33d-degree 
Shriners.  veterans  of  the  First  World 
War.  We  each  have  served  in  our  State 
legislative  bodies.  We  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  as  Governors  of  our  re- 
spective States  prior  to  coming  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Holland  has  an 
outstanding  record  as  an  advocate  of  im- 
proved educational  facilities. 

By  virtue  of  his  experience,  he  has 
firsthand  knowledge  of  every  level  of  the 
school  system — even  to  serving  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  several  colleges  and 
universities — and  drafting  legislation  for 
a  more  effective  educational  program  in 
his  State. 

He  is  a  strong  believer  and  proponent 
in  the  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  share  a  keen  interest  in  the 
appropriate  development  of  historical 
areas  as  national  shrines  and  parks. 

Senator  Holland  has  shown  his  con- 
cern for  public  welfare  work  and  solu- 
tions for  this  need  In  his  own  State  and 
In  the  Nation. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  Florida  must 
feel  a  tremendous  pride  In  the  pages  of 
the  Sunshine  State's  illustrious  history 
fashioned  by  the  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished performance  of  Spessard  Hol- 
land. His  is  an  enviable  record — a  chal- 
lenge not  only  to  the  citizens  and  public 
ofHcials  of  his  own  State  but  to  each  of 
us  in  this  body.  This  remarkable  states- 
man htis  been  a  convincing  and  persua- 
sive legislator,  oftimes  taking  a  position 
which  was  not  popular  with  his  party 
leaders,  but  history  records  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment. 

To  this  honored  friend,  brother,  and 
coUeague,  my  prayer  is  that  our  Nation 
will  long  have  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  the  hope  that  the  future  will 
bring  him  a  full  measure  of  happiness 
and  satisfaction  In  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  whether  one  could  mention  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  had  such 
a  satisf3dng  adventure  in  the  course  of 
his  life  as  has  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  Spessard  Holland.  When 
I  say  that  I  apply  it  not  only  to  his  pub- 
lic service,  but  to  his  private  life  as  well. 

It  is  probably  telling  no  tales  out  of 
school  to  say  that  on  his  next  birthday 
he  will  be  75  years  of  age.  He  has  grown 
with  age  so  graciously  that  I  almost 
envy  him. 

He  brings  to  us  not  only  a  public  serv- 
ice that  is  distinctive,  but  he  has  been 
married  for  47  years.  I  pray  and  hope 
that  the  Lord  will  look  with  kindness  on 
him  and  his  wife,  Mary,  so  that  they  can 
observe  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
3  years  from  now. 


He  has  been  blessed  with  four  chil- 
dren. That  has  been  a  great  adventure 
in  itself.  '' 

But  his  public  career  has  been  an  ad- 
venture because  he  started  out  as  a 
teacher.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  mentioned  that  he  became  a  coim- 
ty  judge,  but  he  wsis  a  teacher  before  he 
became  a  coimty  judge. 

Then  he  became  a  county  Judge.  At 
one  time  he  was  a  prosecutor.  Then  he 
was  in  the  State  senate.  He  had  a  dis- 
tinguished war  record — it  had  to  be 
World  War  n — ^I  was  going  to  say  World 
War  I,  but  that  would  not  ccwnport  with 
his  appearance. 

In  the  intimacy  of  our  friendships,  we 
often  forget  the  record  they  have  made 
in  service.  He  has  distinguished  him- 
self beyond  and  above  the  call  of  duty, 
because  he  hsis  been  honored  by  his  coun- 
try with  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Having  been  in  the  First  World  War  on 
the  western  front,  I  know  what  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  means. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  was  a  State 
senator,  then  Governor,  and  then  came 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  as  full  and 
eventful  and  satisfying  an  adventure  as 
any  man  can  contemplate.  So  he  brings 
to  this  body  that  great  record  of  serv- 
ice. 

Senator  Holland  is  not  only  diligent, 
but  painstaking — sometimes  I  have 
thought  it  was  almost  to  a  fault — but  It 
Is  done  in  the  public  interest  and  in  pub- 
lic service. 

There  is  an  overlay  of  courage  un- 
matched by  any  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Spessard  Holland  has  been  a  very  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body. 

Spessard,  I  join  with  your  colleagues 
in  hoping  that  you  will  be  with  us  a  long, 
long  time  and  that  you  will  be  sustained 
in  health  and  will  continue  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  your  wisdom  and  your 
graciousness  and  your  insight  for  as  long 
as  you  may  wEint. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider it  a  genuine  privilege  and  honor  to 
Join  In  congratulating  not  only  Senator 
Holland  but  also  his  charming  wife.  I 
want  to  emphasize  three  points  after 
agreeing  with  the  fine  statements  that 
have  been  made  about  him. 

First  I  wish  to  mention  the  welc(Hne 
and  helpfulness  and  attention  given  to 
Mrs.  Stennis  and  to  me  by  Mrs.  HoUand 
and  Senator  Holland  when  we  first  came 
here.  It  was  not  Just  an  ordinary  wel- 
come, but  it  was  going  the  extra  mile 
and  farther,  and  performing  a  real  help 
and  service  to  a  newcomer. 

I  mention  especially  one  quality  which 
is  a  habit  rather  than  a  particular  virtue, 
but  Senator  Holland  brings  a  thorough- 
ness and  completeness  in  his  approach 
to  a  mastery  of  the  subject  of  a  bill  or 
a  policy  or  anything  else  he  may  be  deal- 
ing with.  He  employs  a  bulldog  thor- 
oughness to  grasp  a  subject  and  to  stay 
with  It  until  he  has  mastered  it.  Then 
he  gives  it  his  highest  effort  and,  having 
reached  a  conclusion,  he  retains  it  until 
the  end.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
virtues  a  man  can  have. 
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I  say  that  as  one  who  has  not  always 
agreed  with  everything  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  done.  I  say  It  as  one  who 
has  disagreed  on  some  major  principles. 
At  the  same  time,  that  Is  the  cardliuJ 
principle  to  which  Senator  Holland  has 
been  devoted.  He  studies  each  matter  so 
that  he  can  be  accurate  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  so  he  can  give  a  reliable 
c«>lnlon,  on  the  principle  which  I  have 
Just  described. 

I  hope  he  will  be  with  us  many  more 
years,  as  long  as  he  may  wish. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  liir.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a]n>reclate  this  opportimity  to  say  a  few 
words  in  tribute  to  my  good  friend. 
Spissaro  Holland,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

We  have  many  things  in  common. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  8pcu»  Sciences,  upon 
which  I  do  not  serve,  we  happen  to  serve 
on  the  same  committees.  I  have  been 
serving  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  almost  30  years  and  he 
has  served  18  years  on  that  committee. 
As  chairman  of  that  committee,  I  wish 
to  say  that  he  is  a  most  valued  member, 
he  Is  a  hard  worker  and  serves  •'treVL. 

We  are  also  both  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee;  and  '>n  that 
committee  I  do  not  know  of  a  msre  dili- 
gent woi^er  than  my  good  friend  from 
Florida.  In  addition,  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
on  which  I  serve,  and  also  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  on  which  I  also 
serve.  Therefore,  particularly  as  I  listen 
to  these  fine  tributes  to  Senator  Holland. 
I  feel  that  I  am  in  mighty  fine  company. 

In  addition  to  membership  on  commit- 
tees, the  Senator  and  I  have  a  aumber 
of  other  things  in  common.  Ht;  was  a 
teacher;  so  was  I.  He  was  a  prosecuting 
attorney;  so  was  L 

And  I  do  not  wish  to  overlook  one  other 
thing  we  have  in  common— our  lovely 
grandchildren. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Is  forUmate 
in  having  13  grandchildren.  So  have  I — 
exactly  13.  The  only  difference  is  that 
he  has  four  children  from  whom  those 
grandchildren  spring,  and  I  have  only 
one  son.  So  probably  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  I  exceed  his  excellence,  for 
the  time  being,  at  least.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  granddaughters  he  has.  It 
may  be  that  we  have  the  same  number. 
But  for  his  information.  I  have  10  grand- 
sons and  3  granddaughters — and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  was  able  to  spend 
last  Saturday,  September  24,  with  them 
on  a  fishing  trip  in  celebration  of  my 
7eth  birthday. 

I  am  sure  that  Senator  Holland,  like 
most  of  us,  has  sought  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees where  he  could  best  serve  the 
Iieople;  and  having  been  a  farmer  and 
a  citrus  grower,  and  also  the  Governor  of 
his  State,  he  has  worked  dlllgenUy  and 
well  for  the  proteetl<Hi  and  preservation 
of  two  of  our  most  precious  national 
resoureefl— land  and  water.  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  the  privilege  of  worUng 
side  by  side  with  him  In  attempting  to 
protect  and  preserve  those  resources,  not 


only  for  the  great  States  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Preisident,  the  Senator  has  a  fine, 
lovely  wife,  of  whom  I  am  very  fond.  I 
take  great  pleasure,  now  and  then,  in 
sending  her  a  small  box  of  pralines.  I 
believe  she  likes  them  some,  and  It  is  a 
delight  for  me  to  be  able  to  please  her. 
She  is  an  exceptional  lady.  I  admire  her 
greatly  and  cherish  her  friendship.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  she  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  her  famous  husband. 

Senator  Holland's  record  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Florida  and  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  member  of  the  Florida  State 
Legislature  are  Indeed  Impressive.  He 
has  trod  the  corridors  of  power,  in  Talla- 
hassee and  Washington,  with  that  sure- 
footedness  and  determination  of  purpose 
which  make  him  a  great  public  servant 
and  an  honorable  statesman. 

He  has  served  his  country  superbly  In 
times  of  peace  as  well  as  In  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  wholehearted 
accord  with  all  the  excellent  tributes  that 
have  been  made  in  behalf  of  my  good 
friend  and  neighbor,  Spessaso  Holland, 
of  Florida.  I  wish  him  continued  good 
health  and  a  long  span  of  life  so  that  he 
can  continue  to  extend  his  great  talents 
in  further  serving  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
Interject  myself  at  this  point  before  I 
yield  to  the  next  speaker,  I  should  Just 
like  to  go  on  record  as  testifying  that, 
with  the  exception  of  their  respective 
grandchildren,  I  have  no  two  friends  who 
are  younger  in  heart  than  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  and 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Since  I  also  have  the  honor  of  occupy- 
ing the  status  of  a  grandfather.  I  can 
appreciate  the  story  about  the  man  who 
got  on  the  crowded  airplane  and  aaked 
each  passenger  in  turn,  "Are  you  a  grand- 
parent?" 

All  of  them  said  yes,  until  he  got  to 
the  last  passenger,  who  said  no,  that  he 
was  not  a  grandparent. 

Whereupon  the  man  said.  "Well,  move 
over ;  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  grand- 
children." 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  feel  profoundly  delinquent  unless 
I  Joined  in  the  tributes  being  paid  to 
oxir  distinguished  colleague,  Spissabd 
Holland,  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

My  personal  contact  with  him  began 
in  January  1957.  It  has  been  my  for- 
tune, since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
always  to  be  seated  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  chair  which  he  occupies. 
Throughout  the  10  years  of  our  associa- 
tion. I  have  fonned  clear  and  distinct 
Impressions  of  him  as  a  man.  a  soldier, 
a  legislator,  and  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  finally  as  a  UJ3.  Senator, 
during  the  last  20  years. 

I  have  observed  in  him  those  qualities 
which  we  would  all  like  to  find  residing 
in  ourselves,  but  always  rejoice  whenever 
we  find  them  in  another  individual.  I 
speak  of  the  virtues  of  courage,  devotion 


to  family  and  to  ooimtry.  affability  ex- 
hibited in  the  midst  of  argimients  deal- 
ing with  issues  that  come  up  on  the  floor, 
industry  in  the  performance  of  work,  and 
willingness  to  cast  aside  iralltical  expedi- 
ency and  favor  constructive  courses  and 
Ideals  of  service  to  be  followed  in  the 
Interests  of  our  country. 

With  respect  to  these  several  virtues 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  do  not  believe 
any  Senator  can  doubt  the  possession  of 
the  virtue  of  courage  by  Spkssaro  Hol- 
land. 

I  have  watched  you,  Sfessabd,  for  10 
years,  and  I  can  say  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  that  you  definitely  cast  aside 
political  expediency  in  favor  of  serving 
your  coimdry.  There  have  been  times 
when  courage  was  needed  to  follow  the 
course  which  you  followed,  knowing  that 
what  was  being  done  was  politically  in- 
exiiedient. 

You  have  been  an  affable  and  a  friend- 
ly proponent  of  the  cause.  Your  indus- 
try has  already  been  described  by  Sen- 
ators who  preceded  me. 

In  my  Judgment,  if  the  hours  of  at- 
tendance on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  were 
counted,  the  name  of  Spkssaro  Holland 
would  be  at  the  top  of  the  list.  You 
have  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  You  have  not  sub- 
scribed to  fantastic  and  extravagant  pro- 
grams. You  have  striven  heroically  to 
make  certain  that  there  will  be  be- 
queathed to  our  descendants  an  inherit- 
ance substantially  as  large  as  that  which 
we  received  from  our  predecessors. 

Your  character  as  a  man  in  private 
life,  apart  from  your  service  as  a  Senator, 
has  been  clean  8uid  upright  and,  above  all 
worthy  of  emulation  by  each  oi  us. 

On  this  day.  the  20th  anniversary  of 
your  entrance  into  the  membership  of 
the  UJS.  Senate,  I  express  felicatlons  to 
you,  and  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
affectionately  paying  tribute  to  your 
dear  wife  and  to  you. 

I  wish  for  you  many,  many  more  years 
of  good  health  and  continued  service  in 
the  n.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  very  fine  compli- 
mentary and  well-deserved  remarks  re- 
garding our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  In  the  Senate  for 
20  years.  He  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  great  honor.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  for  over  50  years,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  has  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  hold  many  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  the  great  State  of  Florida. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  has 
never  betrayed  that  trust.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  know  him  as  a  man  of  principle  and 
Integrity  and  great  courage. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  never 
hesitates  to  oppose  legislation  that  he 
believes  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  his  State 
and  his  Nation.  His  interest  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  agriculture  have 
been  of  great  value  to  thof  American 
farmers.  ^ 


The  farmers  of  my  Slate  of  Kansas  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation that  has  helped:  them  secure  an 
increasing  share  of  the  national  Income. 
I  can  personally  testify  to  that  fact. 

Mrs.  Carlson  and  I  have  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Spkssard 
and  Mrs.  Holland.  We  regard  them  as 
our  very  personal  friends. 

We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  the  same  building  for  many  years. 

We  have  always  held  them  In  the  high- 
est regard.  We  wish  for  them  many 
years  of  service  to  their  State  and  Na- 
tion. I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pkiesldent,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senjior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to- 
day to  one  of  the  m<>$t  distinguished 
Members  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able Spessaro  Ldtdset  t  Holland,  senior 
US.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 
Yesterday,  Simday,  September  25,  1966, 
marked  the  20th  year  bt  Senator  Hol- 
UND's  service  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  Nation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Senator  Hollai^)  wan  nominated  to 
run  for  election  to  th©  iUJS.  Senate  on 
May  7,  1946,  defeating  jthree  opponents 
in  the  first  primary  by  more  than  72,000 
votes.  He  is  the  second  Governor  in  the 
history  of  the  State  otf  Florida  to  be 
elected  and  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  was  appointed  on  September  25, 
1946.  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Sena- 
tor Charles  O.  Andrews^  who  died  Sep- 
tember 18,  1946.  He  is  the  first  native 
Ploridlan  to  serve  as  '  both  Governor 
and  UJS.  Senator.  He  was  bom  in  Bar- 
tow. Fla.,  July  10, 1892.  His  parents  were 
Benjamin  Franklin  Holland,  a  Confed- 
erate veteran  from  the  l^tate  of  Georgia. 
and  Fannie  Vlrgtnia-i-Bpessard — Hol- 
land, of  Virginia.  Theyicame  to  Florida 
In  the  1880's. 

Senator  Holland  ha^  had  a  varied 
background,  having  hjaen  a  school- 
teacher, citrus  grower,  and  practicing 
attorney.  He  Is  a  product  of  the  public 
schools  of  Bartow,  Flai.  In  1912,  he 
graduated,  magna  cum  laude,  from 
Emory  College — now  fimory  Univer- 
sity—Atlanta. Ga.  He  i^  a  1916  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Florida  Law 
School.  His  many  schcilastlc  achieve- 
ments include  membership  in  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  he  also  qualified  'or  a  Rhodes 
scholarship,  but  was  prevented  from  ac- 
cepting it  by  the  outbijeak  of  World 
War  I.  j 

Mr.  President,  few  men  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  theit  coimtry  In  so 
many  different  capacitiea  as  has  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 
Even  fewer  have  compiled  such  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  Achievement  in 
their  fields  of  endeavor.!  Senator  Hol- 
UND  served  his  State  as  Governor  during 
toose  trying  dayi,  of  World  War  n,  when 
norlda,  exposed  to  possible  attack  by 
sea,  was  one  of  the  prlipe  areas  of  de- 
fense and  training  In  ouj  war  effort. 

His  accomplishments  in  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ile are  too  numerous  to  mention  them 
^,  but  one  of  his  major  efforts  Is  the 
Tldelands  Act,  which  restored  to  the  In- 
dividual States  their  pr<^perty  rights  in 
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the  submerged  coastal  belts  lying  within 
States'  boundaries  bordering  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  passed  both  Houses  and 
was  signed  by  President  Elsenhower  in 
May  1953,  to  become  Public  Law  31  of  the 
83d  Congress  under  the  title  "Submerged 
Lands  Act  of  1953." 

For  many  years.  Senator  Holland  In- 
troduced in  the  U.S.  Senate  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  eliminate  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  in  Federal  elections.  Senator 
Holland's  perseverance  and  legislative 
ability  was  responsible  for  this  amend- 
ment being  adopted  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  States.  It  is  now  the  24th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Passage  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  in  Con- 
gress was  secured  at  a  time  when  efforts 
were  being  made  to  do  away  with  the 
poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting  by 
simple  legislation.  Although  I  did  not 
support  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
each  State  should  make  this  determina- 
tion. I  think  that  this  instance  provides 
outstanding  testimony  to  the  dedication 
of  Senator  Holland  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  poll  tax  was  to  be  eliminated,  the 
only  proper  constitutional  way  for  it  to 
be  done  was  through  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment. 

In  all  of  his  many  endeavors.  Senator 
Holland  has  devoted  the  full  measure 
of  his  considerable  energy  and  talent. 
Senator  Holland  Is  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciples and  moral  Integrity  and  his  devo- 
tion to  constitutional  government  Is  un- 
surpassed. 

He  has  served  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Florida  In  many  capacities.  Including 
State  legislature.  Governor,  and  UJS. 
Senator.  Also,  he  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  I  and  complied 
an  enviable  record,  having  been  awarded 
the  DlsUngiilshed  Service  Cross  In  1918, 
for  "extraordinary  heroism  in  connec- 
tion with  military  operations  against  an 
armed  enemy." 

Senator  Holland  is  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  He  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Mary,  have  four  children — two  sons  and 
two  daughters — and  I  know  that  his 
family  Is  very  proud  of  him.  as  he  is  of 
them.  Mrs.  Holland  is  a  beautiful, 
charming,  and  lovely  lady.  She  has 
stood  beside  her  husband  and  fortified 
him  througout  the  years,  and  has  been 
a  dynamic  Inspiration  to  him. 

I  have  the  highest  esteem  for  Spessaed 
Holland,  both  as  a  public  servant  and  as 
an  Individual.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  In 
saluting  him  on  his  20th  anniversary  as 
a  Member  of  the  UJS.  Senate.  As  a 
friend,  he  Is  loyal  and  true;  as  a  Sena- 
tor, he  is  able  and  profound. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervw]  to  paying  tribute 


to  the  distlngiiished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know 
Senator  Holland  long  prior  to  the  time  I 
came  to  the  JJS.  Senate.  He  is  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  had  great  respect,  con- 
fidence, and  admiration  during  the  years 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  him. 

I  am  proud  today  to  be  able  to  Johi  in 
this  tribute  to  him  on  his  20th  anniver- 
sary as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  finest  men  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  come  In 
contact.  I  am  pleased  by  the  association 
I  now  am  enjoying  with  hirn  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago— on  September  25,  1946 — one 
of  Florida's  most  distinguished  citizens 
came  to  this  august  Senate  Chamber,  In 
the  ensuing  years,  he  has  both  contrib- 
uted to  and  upheld  the  traditions  of  this 
body. 

Spessaro  Ljndsxt  Holland  came  to  this 
body  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  another  great  Roridlan  Sen- 
ator, Charles  O.  Andrews.  Since  then. 
Senator  Holland  has  been  elected  four 
times  In  his  own  right — each  time  by  de- 
cisive margins. 

He  is  to  Florida  what  he  Is  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate — and  what,  in- 
deed, he  Is  to  all  men — a  man  of  dignity, 
principle,  and  Integrity.  You  know  where' 
Spessard  Holland  stands,  for  he  is  al- 
ways forthright  and  candid. 

Just  about  1  year  ago.  Senator  Hol- 
land told  an  interviewer : 

I  think  of  myself  aa  a  conatltutlonallst.  X 
try  to  be  reasonably  consistent  with  a  aound 
pattern.  I  sleep  nights.  My  people  have 
stuck  with  me. 

I  think  those  brief  words  encapsule 
the  philosophy  which  has  guided  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  throughout  his  long  pub- 
lic career. 

In  my  opinion,  his  devotion  to  princi- 
ple has  won  him  friends  at  home  of 
both  liberal  and  conservative  persuasion. 

Certainly,  the  long  career  of  my  col- 
league attests  to  his  popularity  at  the 
polls.  He  has  been  a  prosecuting  attorney 
and  a  county  Judge,  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Florida  and.  of  course, 
served  as  Governor  of  Florida  from  1941 
to  1945. 

In  each  of  these  tasks,  he  applied  the 
same  measure  of  diligence  that  he  has 
given  to  his  senatorial  duties  for  these 
past  20  years.  Spessard  Holland  has 
been  Indefatigable  and  unflagging  in  his 
attention  to  the  many  responsibilities  of 
office. 

No  better  testimony  can  be  offered 
than  the  record  of  his  14-year  fight  to 
strike  down  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. The  24th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution stands  as  a  monument  to  his 
efforts. 

Similarly,  he  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  "ndelands  Act  battie  which  gave  to 
the  States  Ihe  offshore  mineral  and  oil 
rights  to  a  distance  of  three  leagues. 
Characteristically,  when  that  legislation 
was  challenged  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiut.  Senator  Holland  took  part  in 
the  case  on  behalf  of  Florida — and  won. 
I  have  served  with  Senator  Holland 
for  nearly  16  years  and  have  found  tilm 
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always  steadfast,  always  ready  to  give  a 
helping  hand. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
pajrlng  well-deserved  tribute  to  my  friend 
and  senior  Senator,  Spessabd  L.  Holland. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure 
today  to  Join  the  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Spkssard  Holland  In  congrat- 
ulating him  on  completing  20  years  of 
sendee  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  momentous  occasion 
and  an  important  milestone  In  the  long 
and  distinguished  career  of  my  friend 
and  associate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida.  For  two  decades,  Senator  Hol- 
land has  tirelessly  and  devotedly  dedi- 
cated himself  to  outstanding  service  to 
his  State  and  Nation.  And  prior  to 
coming  to  the  DJS.  Senate,  he  held  var- 
ious high  positions  of  public  trust  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  Following  Ulustrious 
service  In  the  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  I.  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Dlstlngxilshed  Service  Cross  in  recogni- 
tion of  "extraordinary  heroism,"  Spbs- 
SARD  Holland  practiced  law  and  became 
Judge  of  Polk  County.  Fla.  Later,  he 
served  in  the  State  senate,  and  in  1940 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  his  State, 
compiling  a  record  of  great  progress  and 
economic  advancement  during  tJie  war 

With  unparalleled  dlstlnctlMi.  Senator 
Holland  has  devoted  almost  all  his  adult 
life  to  public  service.  In  the  Senate,  he 
Is  loved  and  respected  for  his  statesman- 
like conduct  and  for  his  dedication  to 
the  soimd  principles  of  constitutional 
government.  He  is  a  firm  advocate  of 
fiscal  responsibility  In  the  FMeral  Gov- 
ernment and  a  champion  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Senator  Holland  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
where  he  is  a  ranking  Democrat  and  one 
of  the  committee's  hardest  working 
members. 

It  is  noteworthy.  I  think,  that  Senator 
Holland  has  lasting  Ues  with  my  State 
of  Georgia.  His  father  was  a  Georgian, 
and  he  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
from  Emory  College,  now  Emory  Univer- 
sity, in  Atlanta,  and  presently  serves  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  that  institution. 
I  salute  Senator  Holland  today  and 
wish  for  him  many  more  years  of  service 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
sincere  pleasure  to  Join  with  other 
friends,  colleagues,  and  well  wishers  in 
congratulating  Spissard  Holland  on  the 
20th  anniversary  of  his  service  in  the  UJS. 
Senate.  In  these  two  decades  of  service 
in  the  Senate,  Spessard  has  grown  In 
stature  and  in  Influence  as  a  public  of- 
ficial who  places  devotion  to  his  coimtry 
first  and  whose  successful  efforts  as  a 
valiant  fighter  for  Florida  and  Its  far- 
flung  Interests  make  him  an  asset  to  his 
State  and  a  credit  to  the  entire  country 
which  he  loves  so  much  and  serves  so 
well. 

Spbssaxo  Holland  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Agriculture  Sub- 
COTMnlttee  on  which  I  serve.  I  have  sat 
with  him  through  countless  hours  of 
hearings,  of  deliberations  In  executive 
session  as  we  write  in  the  specific  money 


items,  and  In  conferences  with  our  coun- 
terparts of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  speak,  from  long  experience  and  close 
observation  when  I  say  that  Spessard 
treats  the  members  of  both  political  par- 
ties and  all  sections  of  the  country  with 
equal  courtesy  and  fairness.  There  is 
no  streak  of  meanness  and  no  taint  of 
narrow  partisanship  in  the  courtly  char- 
acter of  Spessard  Holland.  He  is  per- 
sistent but  never  pugnacious.  He  Is  a 
thrifty  economizer  but  never  a  short- 
sighted pennyplncher. 

Of  Spessard  Holland  It  can  truly  be 
said  he  has  his  eyes  cm  the  stars  and 
his  feet  (Ml  the  ground.  He  Is  not  the 
captive  of  a  party  label,  nor  does  he  con- 
sider the  Senate  to  be  the  supine  hand- 
maiden of  the  White  House — whether  Its 
temporary  occupant  be  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican.  He  has  the  Independence 
of  mind  and  the  courage  of  conviction 
which  Impel  him  to  measure  legislation 
by  its  merit  rather  than  by  its  sponsor- 
ship or  the  vehemence  of  its  supporters. 
Haw)y  20th  anniversary,  Spessard.  and 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
happy  occasion,  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  who  yesterday  completed 
20  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Such  a  notable  achievement  is  indeed 
worthy  of  celebration,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  pay  him  the  high  honor  and  Just  trib- 
ute he  has  so  richly  earned. 

Athlete,  schoolteacher,  lawyer,  vet- 
eran holding  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  citrus  grower.  Judge,  Governor, 
State  senator,  UJS.  Senator— Spkssard 
Holland  has  had  an  outstanding  career, 
highlighted  by  40  years  of  service  to  his 
native  State  of  Florida  and  to  his  Na- 
tion. 

Polk  County  prosecuting  attorney  from 
1919-20,  county  Judge  for  8  years.  State 
senator  for  8  years.  Governor  of  Florida 
for  4  years,  U.S.  Senator  for  20  years— 
his  Is  a  record  matched  by  few  In  Ameri- 
can politics. 

Except  for  the  office  of  prosecuting 
attorney,  all  other  ofBces  he  has  held 
are  elective.  To  win  and  retain  the 
faith,  trust,  and  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low Ploridlans  over  a  span  of  40  years 
attests  to  Spessard  Holland's  great  In- 
tellectual capacity.  Integrity,  diligence, 
effectiveness,  leadership,  and  personable 
character. 

Those  of  us  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  In  this,  the  Nation's  highest  legis- 
lative body,  likewise  attest  to  these  ad- 
mirable attributes. 

We  in  Hawaii  have  an  additional,  spe- 
cial reason  to  honor  Spessard  Holland, 
for  he  was  the  first  Southern  Senator  to 
espouse  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I«ter.  on 
that  momentous  day  In  March  1959,  he 
cast  his  vote  to  bring  the  mld-PacIflc 
Islands  comprising  Hawaii  into  the  Union 
of  States. 

Without  such  support,  Hawaii  would 
stm  be  only  a  territorial  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  Hawaii  would 
still  be  voteless  In  Congress. 

As  one  of  the  Senators  privileged  to 
represent  Hawaii,  where  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  United  States  now  Is 
located,  I  extend  "mahalo"— thanks— 
to  the  first  Southern  Senator  to  advocate 


statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  do  so  In  behalf 
of  the  more  than  700,000  people  in 
HawalL 

We  have  other  reasons  to  be  grateful 
to  Spessard  Holland.  As  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mlttee  and  as  second-ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriciil- 
ture,  Spessard  Holland  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  In  Hawaii's  leading  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  In  Its  problems. 

With  his  help.  Hawaii  has  obtained 
assistance  for  research  on  a  mechanical 
coffee  harvester,  for  coffee  marketing  re- 
search, for  Improved  reporting  of  farm 
statistics,  for  soil  conservation,  Irriga- 
tion, and  watershed  projects,  to  name 
Just  a  few. 

So  It  Is  fitting  that  Hawaii  Join  her 
sister  States  In  lauding  the  life  and  at- 
tainments of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  has  been  our  stanch 
friend. 

All  conunendatlon  and  felicitations  to 
Spessard  H(H.land  as  he  completes  two 
decades  of  dedicated  service  In  the  U.S 
Senate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  newer  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  wholeheartedly  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  com- 
mending the  service  of  the  distinguished 
serxlor  Senator  from  Florida. 

Although  he  is  beginning  the  21st  year 
of  his  service  in  this  body,  his  career  in- 
cludes nearly  half  a  century  of  public 
service— a  career  that  has  been  notable 
In  many  different  capacities. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Is  that  rare 
combination  of  teacher,  lawyer,  patriot. 
and  public  servant  whose  sound  Judg- 
ment and  dedication  to  constitutional 
principles  have  rightfully  earned  for  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  prosecuting  attorney,  as  a  Judge, 
as  a  State  senator,  as  a  Governor,  and 
for  20  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  amply  Justified  the 
confidence  placed  in  him  by  the  people 
of  his  State. 

In  an  age  when  Individual  achievement 
is  often  downgraded  in  some  quarters,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  serve  with  a  man  who  Is 
entitled  to  wear  both  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  and  his  Nation's  second  highest  dec- 
oration for  extraordinary  heroism  In 
time  of  war. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  truly  de- 
serves the  recognition  he  is  receiving  on 
this  20th  anniversary  of  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  and  we  look  forward  to  his  valu- 
able contributions  for  many  more  years. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  a  most 
deserved  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  the  Honorable  Spessard  L. 
Holland. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Senate  6  years 
ago.  I  felt  as  though  I  already  knew  Sen- 
ator Holland;  because  he  had  served  as 
Governor  of  Florida  at  the  time  I  was 
stationed  for  a  year  at  the  Air  Force  base 
at  Orlando  during  World  War  n.  I  can 
still  recall  reading  and  hearing  many 
favorable  comments  about  then  Gover- 
nor Holland. 

It  had  been  both  a  privilege  and  a  Joy 
for  Mrs.  Miller  and  me  to  be  able  to  call 
Senator  and  Bfrs.  Holland  our  friends. 
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They  have  been  want  and  understand- 
ing, always  willing  to  be  helpful  in  shar- 
ing their  wisdom  with  the  new  and 
younger  Members  of  the  Senate  and  their 
wives.  I 

At  the  time  I  commenced  my  service  in 
the  Senate.  I  was  iold  that  Senator 
Holland  was  "a  great  Senator."  Since 
that  time,  the  years  of  association  with 
him  have  confirmed  that  statement 
many  times  over.  J 

The  people  of  Floritfa  and.  Indeed,  of 
the  United  States  can  be  thankful  that 
Senator  Holland  is  seiving  his  State  and 
the  Nation  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  Spessard 
Holland,  in  his  20  years  of  devoted,  con- 
scientious service  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  has  given  to  the  State  of  Florida 
consistent,  effective  rtpresentatlon. 

The  prosperous  agriculture  that  is  so 
important  a  part  of  thfe  econwnlc  frame- 
work of  his  State  owts  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  di^ngulshed  senior 
Senator.  j 

For  example,  I  recall  that  In  1951  the 
Florida  citrus  industiy  was  In  trouble. 
Senator  Holland  took  his  subcommittee 
to  Florida,  where  e^nslve  hearings 
were  held.  It  was  o^t  of  these  hear- 
ings, and  largely  throiigh  his  leadership, 
that  the  Florida  citrus!  Industry  diverted 
a  large  share  of  its  crAps  to  frozen  con- 
centrates. This  shift  Iri  emphasis  allowed 
the  citrus  people  to  s^  their  products 
profitably  without  relying  on  Federal 
price  supports.  ' 

Senator  Holland  alto  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  American  farm 
poUcy  during  the  19B0's  through  his 
espousal  of  flexible  siipporta  for  farm 
products.  I 

More  recently,  as  chilrman  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
he  has  worked  tirelessly  with  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  problems  of  agricul- 
tural programs.  1 1 

I  congratulate  the  se^or  Senator  from 
Florida  on  his  20th  anniversary  and  look 
forward  to  continued!  cooperation  on 
Important  legislation  jaffectlng  Ameri- 
can farm  policy. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  hiy  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  career 
of  Senator  Spessard  L.  I  Holland.  A  na- 
tive son  of  Florida,  hje  established  an 
impressive  record  of  i  service  prior  to 
entering  the  U.S.  Senate— service  in- 
cluding positions  as  a  cbunty  prosecutor, 
a  county  Judge,  a  Stfcte  senator,  and 
Governor  of  Florida. 

With  this  backgroimd,  he  entered  the 
U.S.  Senate  20  years  ago,  a  man  already 
thoroughly  experienced,  tested,  and 
proven  able  to  meet  thte  demands  of  ef- 
fective public  service.!  Over  his  long 
tenure  In  the  U.S.  Sena,te,  his  excellent 
reputation  has  continued  to  grow.  He 
Is  known  and  respected  as  a  man 
of  strong  conviction,  high  Integrity  and 
good  Judgment.  The  State  of  Florida 
and  the  Nation  owe  a  ttebt  of  gratitude 
to  Senator  Holland  fori  his  years  of  out- 
standing service.  Thel  tributes  he  re- 
ceives today  from  hl^  colleagues  are 
richly  deserved.  l 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  j^^sident.  I  am 

delighted  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 

deserved  tribute  to  my  tpod  friend  from 
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Florida  on  the  occasion  of  his  20th  an- 
niversary of  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  and  have 
come  to  know  him  quite  well  over  the 
years.  He  is  a  man  of  wit  and  wisdom, 
of  energy  and  devotion,  and  of  sincerity 
and  hitegrity.  Perhaps  the  highest 
tribute  I  could  pay  him  is  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  title  of  "statesman."  Webster's 
dictionary  defines  the  word  "statesman" 
as: 

A  man  versed  In  the  principles  and  art  of 
government;  one  who  shows  wisdom  In 
ta-eatlng  or  directing  public  matters;  a  man 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  government  and 
influential  in  shaping  Its  policy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  writer  of  that 
definition  had  Spessard  Holland  in 
mind,  for  it  fits  him  perfectly. 

Edmund  Burke  said : 

A  disposition  to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to 
Improve,  talten  together,  would  be  my  stand- 
ard of  a  statesman. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  fully  meets 
this  standard,  and  I  know  the  good  citi- 
zens of  his  State  Join  with  his  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  in  sasdng  "Happy  an- 
niversary, Spessard." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  today  is  not  only  an  impor- 
tant milestone  in  the  life  and  career  of 
a  dear  friend  of  mine,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
but  also  an  important  day  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  itself.  Many  great  men  have 
graced  these  Chambers  and  have  left 
deep  imprints  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  but  one  of  the  truly  out- 
standing Members  during  my  time  Is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
whom  we  are  honoring  today  on  this  the 
20th  anniversary  of  his  being  sworn  in 
as  U.S.  Senator. 

Our  friend  Senator  Holland  Is  a  tre- 
mendously able  man  and  recognized  as 
one  of  our  very  best  lawyers.  He  not 
only  has  a  great  legal  mind,  but  he  has 
the  resourcefulness,  the  tenacity,  and  the 
aggressiveness  to  fight  and  fight  hard 
for  the  things  that  he  believes  in.  The 
State  of  Florida  Is  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  this  caliber  represent  their  in- 
terests. The  entire  Nation,  I  am  sure,  is 
grateful  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducts  himself  as  a  Senator  and  the 
great  contributions  he  has  made  in  al- 
most every  field  of  legislation.  His  has 
been  a  wholesome  Impact,  too,  on  the 
policies  of  our  Government,  from  the 
President  on  down. 

Our  friend  Spessard  has  successfully 
sponsored  and  successfully  opposed  more 
legislation  by  far  than  the  average  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  have  particular 
reference  to  legislation  which  he  spon- 
sored such  as  tidelands  oil,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  great  improvements  he 
made  possible  through  rewriting  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  lending 
authorities. 

I  have  come  to  know  Senator  Holland 
and  to  appreciate  him  most  because  of 
my  close  association  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
Appropriations  of  which  he  is  the  chair- 
man and  I  am  the  ranking  Republican. 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did  not 


say  that  we  have  had  some  differences, 
but  they  were  honest  differences.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  whenever  I  have  made 
a  good  case  for  my  point  of  view,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  always  been  a 
stanch  supporter  and  effective  propo- 
nent of  the  causes  I  have  advocated.  I 
have  never  been  Involved  in  a  lawsuit  In 
my  life,  but  I  have  often  thought  that  If 
I  should,  the  first  person  I  would  contact 
to  flight  my  case  would  be  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

My  friend  Spessard  Holland  can  be  a 
very  formidable  adversary,  but  always 
he  is  a  perfect  gentieman  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  or  elsewhere.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many,  many  fine  quali- 
ties that  have  endeared  him  to  everyone 
who  has  been  privileged  to  be  associated 
with  him.  He  has  served  the  people  of 
Florida  well  as  prosecuting  attorney, 
county  Judge,  State  senator.  Governor, 
and  U.S.  Senator.  I  salute  my  friend  on 
this  great  occasion  and  express  the  fond 
hope  that  he  may  continue  to  serve  as 
Senator  from  Florida  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  will  always  have  the  deepest 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  gracious 
wife  Mary  and  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  It  has  ever  been  my 
good  f  ortime  to  meet. 

During  my  first  2  years  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  work  with  him  on 
some  of  the  specific  problems  which 
especially  affect  his  State  and  mine.  I 
will  forever  be  thankful  to  him  for  his 
help,  wisdom  and  guidance,  and  I  will 
always  hold  him  In  the  highest  esteem 
for  his  courage,  determination,  and  ded- 
ication to  proper  principles. 

He  Is  a  man  of  matchless  Integrity, 
experience,  and  Judgment  who  places  the 
problems  of  his  people  at  all  times  ahead 
of  any  personal  considerations  and 
whose  long  and  distinguished  record  of 
public  service  needs  no  mere  words  of 
mine  to  bring  him  well-deserved  and 
merited  public  acclaim. 

The  best  that  I  can  hope  for  the  future 
of  our  great  Nation  is  that  she  may 
always  have  the  dedicated  statesmen 
and  servants  of  the  caliber  of  Spessard 
Holland  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  the 
Republic  in  the  years  ahead.  Senator 
Holland,  I  salute  you  on  this  your  20th 
birthday  In  the  Senate  and  pray  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  may  be 
graced  with  your  presence  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  your  wisdom  and  experience  for 
many,  msmy  years  to  come. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  who  speak  today  in 
commemoration  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  service  in  the  Senate  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  Spessard  Hol- 
land. 

Serving  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  President, 
we  can  become  acquainted  with  oxu-  col- 
leagues in  two  different  ways.  We  can 
become  personal  friends  with  other  Sen- 
ators and,  thus,  can  enjoy  their  company 
much  the  same  as  we  would  good  friends 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  observe  our  colleagues  and 
to  get  to  know  them  best  as  Senators;  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
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various  States  of  the  Union.  We  can, 
therefore,  learn  to  know  a  Senator  and 
his  worth  to  his  community,  to  his  con* 
stltuents,  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  speak  about  Senator  Spcssard 
Holland.  He  Is,  in  my  estimation,  one 
of  those  rare  people  who  makes  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  type  that  every  schoolchlld  in 
this  country  thinks  of;  the  prototsrpe — 
the  perfect  example — of  what  pe<vle  be- 
lieve a  Senator  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  rarely  a  bill  of 
any  importance  up  for  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  to  which  Senator  Holland  does 
not  make  a  contribution.  But  of  even 
greater  importance,  his  contribution  in- 
variably Is  buttressed  by  an  obvious  prep- 
aration on  the  subject  matter  of  which 
he  speaks.  And,  his  presentation  in  de- 
bate, whether  in  the  form  of  questions, 
answers  or  independent  argimient.  Is  al- 
ways interesting  to  hear,  Important  to 
legislative  history  and,  which  is  the  Im- 
mediately hoi>ed  for  result  of  debate,  per- 
suasive. 

Mr.  President,  the  descriptive  word 
which  I  have  always  felt  to  be  the  most 
desirable  one  applicable  to  any  man  Is 
"respect."  That,  I  have  for  Spkssako 
Holland  in  an  eminently  high  degree. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmELnimous  consent  that  a  statement, 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Towral,  paying  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  on  the  oc- 
easion  of  his  20th  anniversary  in  the 
Senate,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

STA-mcurr  bt  Sknatob  Town 

Z  do  not  want  to  mlu  this  c^portunlty  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  special 
tribute  to  the  dlstlngtilshed  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  on  the  occasion  of  bU  20tta  an- 
niversary in  the  Senate. 

One  of  my  Urst  ImpreaBlona  upon  entering 
this  great  body  was  of  the  effectlvaneM  of 
SPuoAaj)  Holland  as  a  legislator,  and  of  his 
•tatiire  as  a  gentleman.  This  early  Impres- 
sion has  not  changed,  but  has  been  reaffirmed 
repeatedly. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  cast  my  vote 
In  the  same  columns  with  Senator  Holland 
on  many,  many  occasions — regardlee.3  of  our 
varying  party  affiliations.  His  votln{;  always 
reflects  his  regard  for  his  country,  u.  well  as 
his  concern  for  the  well-being  of  his  con- 
stituents In  Florida.  Many  times  as  we  cast 
similar  votes — I  recall  especially  his  active 
pole  In  defense  of  right  to  work  laws — I  have 
made  a  note  of  his  firm  commitment  to  prin- 
ciple and  his  Independence  of  Judgment. 

May  he  continue  to  uphold  the  Interests  of 
his  State  and  Nation  as  diligently  and  effec- 
tively as  he  has  during  his  part  four  terms. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  in  this  well -deserved  sa- 
lute to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
on  the  occasion  of  his  20th  anniversary  of 
service  In  the  n.S.  Senate. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career.  Senator  Holland  has  brought  to 
the  miblic  service  a  high  sense  of  integ- 
rity, a  fine  and  highly  trained  legal  mind, 
and  a  broad  sympathy  for  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  his  State. 

Florida  is  the  fastest  growing  State  In 
the  Union.  It  Is  characterized  by  diver- 
gent interests,  and  the  presence  of  peo- 
ple of  many  and  varied  backgrounds.  A 
Southern  State  with  the  old  tmdltlans 
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of  the  South.  It  has  also  been  progressive 
in  meeting  the  challenges  of  these  new 
times.  Singly  it  has  not  been  the  easiest 
of  States  to  represent,  but  Senator  Hol- 
land has  met  these  diverse  challenges 
and  ably  represented  his  people. 

Of  particular  importance  has  been  his 
Interest  in  constitutional  problems.  He 
has  evidenced  a  belief  that  social  reforms 
must  be  made,  but  they  must  be  made  In 
a  constitutional  way.  This  quality  of 
his  service  is  exemplified  by  his  father- 
ship  of  the  24th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  abolishing  the  poll  tax  as 
a  requirement  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. His  interest  in  the  effort  to  reform 
the  electoral  college  has  also  been  nota- 
ble. He  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
of  the  people  over  their  own  legislative 
apportionment. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortime  to  serve 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  on  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
Despite  the  rapid  growth  and  urbaniza- 
tion of  his  State,  Senator  Holland  has 
continued  to  give  unstintingly  of  his 
energy  in  this  field  of  agricultural  appro- 
priations, and  also  on  farm  legislation 
generally,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Addition- 
ally, it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  the 
Senator  on  the  occasions  of  his  appear- 
ances before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  Its  subcommittees. 

It  Is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  extend  to  the 
Senator  my  own  good  wishes  for  many 
more  3rears  of  health  and  active  service 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  people  of  his 
State. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  pajdng 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  on  his  20th 
anniversary  of  service  in  the  X3S.  Senate. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  and 
work  with  Senator  Holland  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1954.  Throughout  these 
12  years  I  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  him  in  action,  and  I  say  with- 
out qualification  that  he  represents  the 
finest  In  legislative  skill  and  thoughtful 
statesmanship.  A  man  of  resolute  con- 
viction, at  all  times  tempered  with  good 
Judgment,  his  voice  commands  attention 
and  respect,  whether  in  the  public  forum 
of  the  Senate  floor  or  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  committee  deliberations.  A  tire- 
less worker,  he  brings  to  every  subject 
no  matter  how  OHnplex  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  a  penetrating  insight. 

During  the  past  5  years  we  have 
worked  together  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  I  have  had 
even  greater  opportunity  to  observe  the 
high  competence  of  this  outstanding 
Member  of  the  Senate.  The  people  of 
Florida,  Indeed  all  Americans,  are  for- 
timate  to  have  his  services.  It  is  men 
of  Senator  Holland's  integrity  who  make 
this  body  a  responsible  sounding  board 
of  political  thought  and  action. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
came  to  the  Senate  about  6  weeks  after 
Senator  Holland  did.  I  have  had  the 
high  privilege  of  serving  with  hirri  and 
being  closely  associated  with  him  in  the 
Senate  durtaig  that  time. 


I  can  say,  as  I  know  every  other  Sen- 
ator  could  say,  I  know  of  no  Senator 
more  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  good, 
sound  legislation,  more  thorough  and 
hard  working,  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

So  I  am  glad  to  Join,  even  though 
tardily,  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Senator  Holland  on  his  com- 
pletion of  20  years'  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  known  Senator  Holland  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  an  as- 
sociate of  his  in  this  Chamber.  His 
mother,  Fannie  Virginia  Spessard,  was  a 
native  West  Virginian,  and  Spessard  has 
told  me  of  the  many  times  he  has  visited 
in  our  Mountain  State  for  recreation  and 
enjoyment.  The  Florida  Senator  has 
spoken  in  West  Virginia,  at  my  request, 
and  our  citizens  have  responded  enthu- 
siastically to  his  message. 

Mr.  President,  few  men  have  been  in 
the  Senate  for  as  long  as  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  of  whom  it  could  be 
said  that  their  service  was  consistently 
superior— but  this  is  a  statement  which 
I  make  with  certainty  about  Spessakd 
Holland. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  those  who  have 
extolled  his  many  virtues  on  the  occa- 
slCHi  of  his  20th  anniversary  here,  and  I 
speak  now  of  my  admiration  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  my  friend. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
late— but  it  could  never  be  too  late— for 
me  to  add  my  voice  to  the  voices  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  already  spoken  out 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  as  Senator 
Spessard  L.  Holland  commences  his  21st 
year  of  service  in  this  body. 

It  is  said  that  seniority  counts  much 
in  the  Senate.  It  does.  But  seniority 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
has  certainly  now  attained  cannot  really 
be  meaningful  unless  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses it  has  those  qualities  which  would 
make  his  outstanding  wherever  he 
served.  Spessard  Holland  has  those 
qualities.  He  came  to  the  Senate  already 
possessed  of  a  distinguished  record.  He 
made  his  mark  early  here  because  of 
a  willingness  to  work  and  an  ability  to 
woriE.  These  qualities  were  inter- 
mingled with  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  di- 
rectly described  as  "Intellectual  Integ- 
rity." I  have  known  few  men  in  my  life 
who  possess  it  as  does  Senator  Holland. 
Blessed  with  a  fine  mind,  he  reaches  a 
conclusion  only  after  the  most  diligent 
study  and  consideration;  once  having 
reached  it,  he  states  his  case  for  all  to 
hear  whether  the  cause  he  embraces  is 
p<^ular  or  otherwise. 

Of  course  we  Alaskans  have  a  very 
special  reason  to  regard  Spessard  Hol- 
land as  a  man  of  perception,  of  Judg- 
ment, and  as  one  willing  and  able  to  fight, 
and  fight  hard  for  that  In  which  he  be- 
lieves. For  Senator  Holland  was  among 
the  first  to  announce  himself  as  being  a 
proponent  of  statehood  for  Alaska.  When 
he  did — and  even  thereafter — statehood 
for  a  territory  seemingly  so  remote  and 
popular  conceptions  of  which  were  so 
mixed  up  with  reman  tic  fictions  and  mis- 
understandings seemed  to  be  an  impos- 


sibility. It  was  diffld^lt  to  generate  in- 
terest In  the  subject,  even  more  difficult 
than  to  ward  off  indifference  and  down- 
right opposition.  By  the  InteUectual 
processes  which  led  hjjm  to  his  decision, 
Spessard  Holland  made  the  decision  that 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  Alaska,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  grant' ©f  statehood.  He 
never  deviated  from  that  belief.  Many 
people  In  many  places  had  a  part  In  mak- 
ing Alaska  a  State,  ^l^^skans  have  not 
forgotten,  and  never  irtll,  that  Senator 
Holland  was  among  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  and  It  was  his  powerful  voice, 
his  continuing  advocacy,  that  played  a 
large  part  in  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  long  fight  when  the  Senate  voted 
statehood  for  Alaska  on  June  30,  1958. 

Many  others  In  paying  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Holland  have  In  praising  him  like- 
wise praised  his  wonderful  wife  Mary. 
Let  me  count  myself  >s  one  of  these. 
They  make  a  splendid  team,  one  that  re- 
flects credit  upon  the  State  of  Florida 
and  one  of  which  the  ither  99  Members 
of  this  body  In  which  Spessard  Holland 
serves  are  rightfully  pn^ud. 

Wherever  I  may  ^)e— wherever— on 
September  26,  1976,  I  ijhall  want  to  Join 
in  person  or  otherwise  in  saluting  the 
southern  gentleman,  Spessard  Holland, 


of  service  in  the 


as  he  completes  30  yeaip, 
U5.  Senate 

Mr.  YARBOROUGI^  Mr.  President, 
when  this  session  of  t^  89th  Congress 
closes,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  will  witness  the  end  of  his 
10th  Congress.  For  20  admirable  years, 
Spessard  L.  Holland  has  represented 
the  people  of  Florida  with  as  much  dili- 
gence and  vigor  as  smy  electorate  could 
expect.  He  has  been  |l  concerned  and 
able  spokesman  for  his  people  as  well  as 
a  dedicated  servamt  of  the  national  pub- 
lic. 

His  career  in  publid  service  extends 
over  47  years  and  in  that  time  he  has 
served  as  a  prosecuting  attorney,  county 
Judge,  State  senator.  Qovemor  of  Flor- 
ida, and  of  course,  a  respected  colleague 
of  this  body.  In  the  co^rse  of  that  time 
he  has  worked  successfufly  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  poll  tax— first  in  Florida,  and 
then  as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
cosponsor  with  him — for  old-age  assist- 
ance and  workmen's  compensation,  for 
increased  teacher  benefits  and  salaries, 
for  special  aid  to  the  blind,  for  economic 
development  in  Florida,  and  a  continu- 
ing list  of  vital  legislation. 

Spksaro  Holland,  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  was  offered,  a  Rhodes  schol- 
arship and  also  a  place  on  the  pitching 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  but 
passed  them  both  by  to  serve  his  coun- 
try. A  statesman,  athlete,  and  scholar, 
Spessard  Holland  has  become  known  in 
the  Senate  for  his  ability  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian, his  deep  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  American  farmers,  and 
his  extraordinary  attendance  record. 
But  probably  of  most  satisfaction  to  him 
Is  the  respect  he  has  garnered  as  an  able 
and  Intelligent  representative  of  the 
people  of  Florida  who  p&ve  four  times 
enthusiastically  returned  him  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  President,  I  did  not  know  Spessard 
Holland  this  well  until  last  year  when  I 
was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. On  that  committee,  watching 
him  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, and  In  other  capacities,  I  have  never 
seen  a  man  in  this  body  who  Is  more 
diligent  In  attendance  and  thorough  in 
the  work  of  the  committee,  whether  there 
is  any  other  Member  present  or  not,  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
He  meticulously  examines  each  Item 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Spes- 
sard Holland  for  his  service.  Inasmuch 
as  this  has  been  my  first  opportunity 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
his  diligence,  ability,  and  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Spessard  Lind- 
SET  Holland  deserves  the  tribute  of  this 
Senate  as  he  completes  his  second  dec- 
ade, his  5th  of  a  century  here.  This  is 
not  a  farewell.  He  Is  not  leaving;  but  it 
Is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  is  not  leaving,  but  who  will 
be  back  with  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  respond  briefly  I 
can  only  wish  that  these  20  years  of 
service  could  have  merited  all  the  won- 
derful things  that  have  been  said  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  I  know  that 
they  do  not  merit  all  these  kind  things. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  so  deeply  appreciative 
that  they  would  be  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  I  must  voice  my  ap- 
preciation here  and  say  that  I  am  glad  to 
have  them  in  the  REcoRD-of  our  Senate 
proceedings.  I  am  tremendously  proud 
to  have  them  there. 

There  is  one  thing  I  can  say  that  I 
am  proud  of,  beyond  even  that,  and  that 
is  that  in  these  20  years,  I  have  been 
able  to  claim  the  friendship  of  so  many 
fine  persons,  so  many  great  Senators, 
so  many  dedicated  public  servants.  I 
think  that  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
friendships  made  in  the  Senate  and  the 
comradeships  which  exist  here  and 
afterward,  and  which  show  frwn  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  are 
dearly  to  be  prized,  and  I  certainly  prize 
them  most  dearly.  I  am  glad  that  sev- 
eral Senators  have  spoken  of  the  friend- 
ships which  are  made  here,  because  I 
think  they  are  perhaps  the  dearest 
things  that  happen  to  us  during  our  stav 
in  this  body.  ^ 

I  am  proud  of  something  else  that  has 
been  said.  While  my  colleagues  have 
spoken  all  too  generously  about  me,  I  am 
glad  that  they  have  made  repeated  ref- 
erence to  my  dear  wife,  Mary.  Nothliig 
that  they  could  say  would  be  extravagant 
In  their  statements  of  praise  of  her,  be- 
cause she  has  had  to  put  up  with  much 
during  my  many  years  of  public  service 
No  one  knows  that  better  than  I.  I  am 
glad  that  she  has  received,  so  very  prop- 
erly, her  full  share  of  credit,  and  it 
should  be  a  much  fuller  share  than  any 
that  I  am  entitied  to  receive. 

I  do  voice  my  deep  gratitude  to  my 
distinguished  colleagues  for  every  kind 
word  that  they  have  spoken — overgen- 
erously — but  I  am  sure  that,  above  all,  it 
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speaks  of  their  esteem  and  their  friend- 
ship; and  that  I  prize  more  than  I  could 
prize  any  treasures  that  could  ever  be 
mentioned. 
I  thank  the  Senate. 


IP    SENATOR    JOHN    J.    WILLIAMS 
WERE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune  of  S^tember  20 
editorialized  on  a  subject  which  to  me  Is 
absolutely  fascinating:  the  boieflts 
which  might  accrue  to  the  Nation  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
John  Wh-liams,  were  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Alluding  to  a  recent  floor  speech  by- 
Senator  Williams,  the  editor  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune,  James  M. 
Flinchum,  wrote: 

It  Is  a  pity  that  John  J.  Williaics  Is  not 
President  of  the  United  States  at  this  very 
moment  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  put 
this  program  Into  effect  and  restore  some 
balance  to  the  country's  economic  system. 

Mr.  Flinchum  then  summarized  the 
points  and  program  which  Senator  Wil- 
liams explained  in  his  speech,  and  con- 
cludes: 

It  Is  too,  too  bad  that  John  J.  Williaics  la 
not  President  of  the  United  States  ...  for  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  the  cour- 
age and  Initiative — to  say  nothing  of  the 
dedication  and  foresight — ^to  put  It  Into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Delaware  should  desire  to 
throw  his  hat  into  the  ring  in  1968,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  nominate  him.  al- 
though I  feel  that  the  attaimnent  of  this 
high  elective  office  is  not  in  his  mind  at 
this  time.  I  dare  say  that  if  it  were,  he 
would  have  an  excellent  chance  of  suc- 
cess. If  he  were  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  Naticm  could  breathe  much 
easier  than  it  does  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ir  WiLUAMS  WESE  PHXSmENT 

Senator  John  J.  Williams,  whose  poking 
and  prying  into  neglected  comers  has  un- 
earthed much  governmental  neglect  and 
wrong-doing.  Is  caUed  the  "watchdog"  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  We  think  there  Is  a  better 
description  of  the  62-year-old  Delaware  Re- 
pubUcan,  a  farmboy  and  onetime  grain  deal- 
er who  has  served  20  years  In  the  Senate. 
He  Is  the  wisest  of  the  nation's  wise  men. 

Last  week  Senator  Williams  outlined  a  7- 
step  proposal  for  solving  what  currently 
amounts  to  the  country's  knottiest  domestic 
problem:  The  inflated  economy.  It  Is  a  pity 
that  John  J.  Williams  Is  not  President  of 
the  United  States  at  this  very  moment  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  put  this  program  In- 
to effect  and  restore  some  balance  to  the 
country's  economic  system. 

Here  Is  what  John  Whjjams  told  the  sen- 
ators the  government  should  do: 

"First,  repeal  the  present  4'^  percent  cell- 
ing on  Interest  that  can  be  paid  on  govern- 
ment bonds  with  maturities  over  6  years. 
The  retention  of  this  unrealistic  celling  has 
had  the  effect  of  moneti^ng  our  debt. 

"Second,  repeal  the  FNMA  Participation 
Sales  Act — Public  Law  89-429.  This  Is  the 
proposal  under  which  we  sell  our  assets,  a 
procedure  which  everyone  now  admits  has 
boosted  Interest  rates  an  extra  one-haU  per- 
cent. 
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"Third,  a  stringent  program  for  rAduced 
government  expendltxires  backed  ay  both 
executive  and  congressional  action. 

"Fourth,  enact  a  legislative  dlrectlre  which 
would  force  a  reduction  of  at  leasl.  200,000 
In  federal  employment.  Thla  could  be  ac- 
complished by  attrition  and  without  any 
susp>ension8  merely  by  a  policy  of  not  hiring 
any  new  replacements  for  normal  resigna- 
tions and  retirements. 

"Fifth,  repeal  outright,  effective  es  of  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  7  percent  Investment 
cradit  with  the  tinderstandlng  that  this  In- 
centive will  be  reinstated  at  the  termination 
of  the  war. 

"Sixth,  enact  legislation  creating  a  special 
type  of  bond  to  be  designated  as  a  retirement 
bond,  with  10-,  20-,  and  30-year  zaaturlty. 
bearing  Interest  at  rates  not  less  than  Ay, 
per  cent  and  deferred  on  a  formula  similar 
to  that  now  applicable  to  Series  li  bonds. 
The  sale  of  these  bonds  would  havs  a  dual 
effect  to  promote  savings  and  tC'  siphon 
money  from  the  spending  stream  of  an  over- 
heated economy. 

"Seventh,  enact  effective  Jan.  1,  1967,  a  6- 
per  cent  across  the  board  tax  Increaiie  appU- 
caMe  to  both  individuals  and  corjoratlons 
with  the  understanding  that  this  increase 
will  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  witr." 

The  4>4  per  cent  celling  on  long  tiiim  gov- 
ernment bonds  Is  unrealistic  and  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mlllloni  of  dol- 
lars In  Interest  charges,  Wn.i.HMW  points  out, 
by  forcing  the  government  to  put  <ill  of  Its 
financing  Into  short  term  securltltti  of  lees 
than  five  years,  "thereby  monetliilng  the 
debt." 

Repeal  of  the  FNICA  PartldpaUtm  Bales 
Act  represents,  according  to  Wtluams,  "an 
Tinsound  and  an  unnecessarily  expeiislTe" 
means  of  financing  the  public  debt.  Its  sole 
purpose,  he  charges.  Is  to  conceal  the  real 
public  debt  from  the  voters.  Some  of  these 
short-term  government  obligatloiis  now 
being  sold  on  the  public  market  are  bringing 
as  high  as  6.06  per  cent  Interest  and  have 
maturity  dates  only  three  and  four  years 
away. 

In  cutting  back  government  ezpendlttires, 
WnxiAMB  believes  Congress  should  direct  the 
President  to  rescind  all  proposed  public 
works  construction  projects  unless  they  are 
first  certified  as  being  necessary  to  the  na- 
ttonal  dafensa  or  that  suspenalob  at  them 
woiild  Jeopardize  the  public  loteretit.  This 
would  mean,  says  Mr.  Wnxuiis,  hcldlng  In 
abeyance  all  nondefense  projects  ui.tll  after 
the  war  and  would  follow  a  similar  seep  taken 
by  President  Truman,  by  executive  order, 
during  the  Korean  War. 

As  for  federal  employment,  Wilxxams  points 
out  that  President  Johnson  last  December 
announced  plans  to  reduce  the  number  of 
federal  employeer  by  at  least  25,00<)  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1966  which  ended  June  80. 
Despite  that  promise,  however,  Initead  of 
reducing  the  total  number  by  26,000,  the  gov- 
ernment actually  added  190326  between 
Dec.  1.  1966,  and  June  30,  1960,  an]  In  the 
following  month — July — added  anoiiher  47,- 
000  to  the  payroll. 

Rather  than  suspend  the  7  per  cent  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  one  year,  which  would  be 
worse  than  no  suspension  at  all.  It  should  be 
suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  Wn.- 
UAUs  believes.  A  one-year  STupenslon  would 
areata  a  biialness  expansion  vacuum  and 
when  the  suspension  was  terminated,  the 
rush  to  fill  the  vacuum  would  create  a  greater 
expansion  boom  than  would  have  occurred 
previously. 

The  4^4  P«r  cent  retirement  bonds  pro- 
posed by  Wn.r.TAMH  would  siphon  off  money 
from  the  nation's  economy  and  direct  It  Into 
•avUiga.  At  the  same  time  It  woxild  enable 
tlie  government  to  finance  Its  operations  at 
more  reasonable  Interest  rates  than  it  Is  now 
Paying. 

The  8  per  cent  across  the  board  tax  In- 
oraaae.  WnxiAXs  admits,  would  be  a  shock 


to  every  American,  and  would  cause  many 
hardships.  But,  he  points  out.  "let  us  re- 
member there  Is  a  war  going  on  and  Amer- 
ican boys  In  Viet  Nam  and  their  families  also 
are  experiencing  hardships.  For  far  too  long 
we  have  been  living  beyond  our  Income  and 
operating  imder  a  planned  Inflation  econ- 
omy. It  Is  time  we  all  tighten  our  belts  and 
get  down  to  the  problem  of  winning  this  war. 
at  the  same  time  taking  such  action  as  will 
prevent  our  Ubertles  and  freedoms  from  be- 
ing destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  Inflation  at 
hame." 

It  U  a  wlae.  Intelligent,  and  salutary  pro- 
gram. It  Is  too,  too  bad  that  JoHir  J.  Wn.- 
LiAMfi  Is  not  President  of  the  United  States 
at  this  moment,  for  we  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  the  courage  and  Initiative — to 
say  nothing  of  the  dedication  and  foresight — 
to  put  It  Into  effect. 


DEATH  OP  THOMAS  E.  SHIELDS.  XJPI 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  leam  from  thu 
morning's  paper  that  an  old  friend  of 
the  Senate,  Thomas  E.  Shields,  a  photog- 
rapher with  United  Press  International 
for  the  past  10  years,  died  yesterday  at 
the  age  of  30  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Tom  Shields  was  a  good  friend  to  many 
of  us.  He  covered  the  HUl.  He  covered 
the  White  House.  He  covered  various  de- 
partments in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  He  was  also  well  known  for 
his  sports  photography  and  his  sports 
writing. 

We  will  miss  Tom  Shields  very  mux^h. 
He  added  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  all 
of  us.  He  was  kindly,  considerate,  and 
thoughtful.  He  was  a  man  who  lived  the 
kind,  of  life  all  of  us  admire  and  respect. 

He  was  a  devoutly  religious  man.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, and  a  teacher  at  the  Confraternity 
of  Christian  Doctrine.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows Catholic  Church  in  Takoma  Park. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Antoinette, 
and  four  chlldrai,  Thomas  Edward, 
Sheron.  Patrician  Ann.  and  Caroline. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  my- 
self, I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Shields  our 
deepest  condolences  and  our  most  pro- 
foimd  sorrow. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 


THE   ASSOCIATION    OP    AMERICAN 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES  AND  8K.  L  P. 

FOREIGN  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  am 

proud  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  three 

fine  yoimg  pec^le  trom  a  great  medical 

school  in  my  State,  the  Northwestern 

University  Medical  School  at  Evanston, 

have  Just  completed  a  summer  of  service 

to  the  underprivileged  in  three  of  the 

world's  imderdeveloped  to^eas. 

These  3  young  men  were  among  35 
Junior  and  senior  medical  students  in 
33  medical  schools  from  24  States  who 
worked  overseas  during  the  past  summer 
under  a  foreign  fellowship  program 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  and  Smith 
Kline  &  French  Laboratories. 

The  role  of  the  Philadelphia  pharma- 
ceutical house  is  to  provide  the  funds 
that  6upix>rt  the  work  of  these  medical 


ambassadors  In  mission  hospitals  and 
outjmst  health  facilities  around  the 
world.  The  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  administers  the  pro- 
gram and  selects  the  fellows. 

The  grants  cover  the  cost  of  travel, 
accident  insurance,  passports  and  visas, 
and  provide  $1,600  for  an  unmarried 
student,  $2,500  for  a  husband-wife  team 
when  the  wife  is  qualified  as  a  nurse  or 
medical  technician. 

Thus,  David  T.  Purtilo.  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  a  Junior  at  Northwestern  Medical 
School,  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Ruth,  during  his  10-week  tour  of  duty 
at  the  Raleigh  Fitkin  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Manzinl,  Swaziland,  South  Africa. 

The  other  two  Northwestern  men,  also 
Juniors,  are  Daryl  R.  Erickson,  Bismarck. 
N.  Dak.,  who  worked  at  the  Manorom 
Christian  Hospital,  Manorom.  Thailand, 
and  Fred  D.  Stahmann.  Sioux  Falls. 
S.  Dak.,  assigned  to  the  Ho^tal  Lu- 
therien  &  Manambaro,  Fort  Dauphin, 
Malagasy  Republic. 

The  Senate  and  the  American  i>eople 
can  be  proud  of  these  dedicated  young 
medical  scientists  and  of  the  35  others, 
including  3  other  nurse-technician  wives, 
who  gave  of  themselves  to  help  the  less 
fortunate. 

They  must  have  a  feeling  of  real  ac- 
complishment as  a  result  of  their  good 
will  missions  overseas,  tmd  they  certainly 
bring  home  with  them,  from  a  profes- 
sional view,  unusual  clinical  expterience 
and  new  familiarity  with  medical,  cul- 
tural, and  social  problems  different  from 
our  own. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing  need 
for  the  American  business  community  to 
involve  itself  more  in  our  national  effort 
to  aid  developing  countries.  Both  the 
greatest  opportunity  and  the  greatest 
challenge  may  well  be  foimd  in  the  health 
field  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
private  sector  to  play  a  part. 

The  Smith  Kline  &  French  foreign  fel- 
lowship program,  now  in  its  seventh  year, 
is  a  splendid  example  of  what  private 
initiative  of  businessmen  and  educators 
can  accomplish.  Since  1960,  215  fellow- 
ships have  been  awarded  in  this  program 
for  work  and  study  in  48  countries  In 
Africa,  Asia.  Latin  America,  and  Oceania. 
More  than  $400,000  was  Invested  in  these 
yoimg  men  and  women  who  wanted  to 
Invest  their  time  tmd  their  skills  in  help- 
ing others. 

This  one  company's  program  could 
fairly  be  compared  to  "a  drop  in  the 
bucket"  In  terms  of  the  tremendous  need, 
but  In  terms  of  service  to  the  people  It 
touches,  it  can  have  enormous  impact. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  oth- 
ers will  be  encouraged,  by  this  fine  ex- 
ample, to  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
list  of  this  year's  8X..  b  P.  foreign  fel- 
lows, with  the  names  of  their  medical 
schools  and  the  foreign  missions,  clinics, 
or  hospitals  at  which  they  served. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Judith  Feme  Berkfalk,  Bush  City.  Min- 
nesota, Junior  In  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School — Harlslnga  Hospital,  HarU- 
Inga,  Assam,  India. 
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Paul  Ayres  Blake.  Duiiont,  New  Jersey, 
Junior  In  Boston  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine— Instltut  Medical  Evangellque.  EOmpese, 
Republic  of  C!ongo.  ' 

Richard  Samuel  BransfoM,  Houston,  Texas, 
Junior  In  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Medicine — Kljabe  Mlssloqa  Hospital,  Kljabe, 
Kenya. 

Reginald  John  Brooker.  <Jtiamblee,  Georgia, 
junior  In  Emory  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine— Murorl  Hospital,  Bujumbiu'a,  Burundi. 

Paul  Stanley  Clayton,  GalnesvUle,  Florida 
junior  m  University  of  florida  College  of 
Medicine,  and  his  wife,  Mary — The  Doctors' 
CUnlc,  Marbel,  Cotabato.  Philippines. 

Cynthia  Wentworth  CJooke,  Needham 
Heights,  Massachusette.  Junior  In  University 
ol  Wisconsin  Medical  School— CUnlc  of  In- 
jUtuto  Llngulfitlco,  Pucallpa,  Peru. 

Thomas  Edward  Dill,  GrtJvetown,  Georgia, 
Junior  In  Medical  CoUegeiof  Georglar— Hos- 
pital Vozandes,   Shell  Mak,  Ecuador 

David  WUUam  Eckert,  Eios  Moines,  Wash- 
ington, Junior  In  University  of  Washington 
Medical  School— Ethel  Luoae  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Aoomhoek,  Bast  tVansvaal,  South 
Africa.  ' 

Daryl  Roy  Erickson.  Bismarck,  North  Da- 
kota. Junior  in  Northw«8tern  University 
Medical  School— Manorom  Christian  HosdI- 
tal,  Manorom,  Thailand. 

John  Rees  GoeUner.  Ce<lar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Junior  m  University  of  lowi  College  of  Medi- 
cine—Instltut  Medical  Evangellque,  Klmoese 
Republic  of  Congo. 

Robert  Plnlay  Greene,  Sail  Jose.  CaUfomla 
Junior  In  University  of  OaUfomla  at  San 
Pranclsco  School  of  Medl«tne— Kola  Ndoto 
Hospital,  Shlnyanga.  Tanzania. 

Robert  Carl  Haakenson,  Maxbass.  North 
Dakota,  senior  In  Louisiana  State  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  Ihls  wife,  Mlchal 
^-Selek  leka  Hospital.  Arum,  Tlgre, 
Bthlopla.  '    ' 

John  David  Harris,  Irwla.  Pennsylvania 
senior  In  University  of  Pltliaburgh  School  of 
Medicine— United  Mission  Hospital  Kath- 
mandu,  Nepal. 

Joel  Denton  Holllngsheadi  ^brlng.  Florida 
senior  In  Ohio  Stote  Unlvlo-slty  College  of 
Medicine,  and  his  wife.  Judith— Oarklda 
General  Hospltol.  Garklda.  Jffigerla. 

Ronald  WUllam  HorkheJmer.  MUwaukee 
Wisconsin,  junior  In  Marquette  University 
School  of  Medicine— Our  Udy  of  Lourdes 
Hospital.  Telwa.  Nigeria. 

Roy  Keith  Hunteman.  Indianapolis,  Indl- 
»na.  Junior  In  Indiana  IJiUverslty  School 
of  Medicine— Crelghton-Froeman  ChrlsUan 
Hospital.  Vvrtndaban,  India. 

Linda-Jane  Irwin,  Honolulu.  Hawaii 
Junior  In  Unlverstly  of  Texa»  Medical  Branch 
Galveston- Valola  Hospital,  Nuku'alofa. 
Kingdom  of  Tonga. 

Melvyn  Theodore  Korobklfa.  Santa  Monica 
California,  J\mlor  In  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine— KiUuva  Hospital.  Arua,  Uganda. 

I-ewls  Kerford  Martin,  m,  Roanoke  Vir- 
ginia. Junior  In  University  of  Virginia  School 
Of  Medicine— Friends  Hospital,  Tirikl,  Kenya. 

AUce  Marie  Martinson,  Oulfport,  Mlssls- 
nppl.  Junior  In  George  WaaWngton  Unlver- 
%  School  of  Medlclna— General  Hospital 
Kuala  Upls,  Malaysia. 

Mary  Dlanne  McCarthy.  Atron,  Ohio,  sen- 
win  Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
JW  cinfr_Marta  Aasumpta  Hoapltal,  Ado- 
«itt,  Nigeria. 

Judith  Lynn  McBCay,  Fa^tteirllle,  North 
^llna.  Junior  In  Tufts  Ualvorsity  School 

1  !l*^l^}°*~^^'**^    ShaUaHan     Ho^ltal. 
"lukka,  Nigeria. 

John  Barton  McMullan,  Jr..  MobUe,  Ala- 
I  ^'i  ^'!S*°^,'"  University  of  Mississippi 
^1  o«  Madlclne-Manorom  ChrlattSi 
""Pltal.  Manorom.  Thailand. 

Vtelvyn  Jolm  Mlchaellan,  Alhambra.  OaU- 
'wnla.  Junior  In  Unlveralty  oT  Southern  Call- 


fomla  School  of  Medicine — Baptist  Mission 
Hospital.  Ferk6as6dougou,  Ivory  Coast. 

Garland  Doty  Murphy,  m.  El  Dorado,  Ar- 
kansas, J\mlor  In  University  of  Arkansas 
School  of  Medicine — Mobile  Medical  Clinic, 
Jlnja,  Uganda  and  Klsumu,  Kenya. 

Darrel  Dean  Newklrk,  Hot  Springs.  Arkan- 
sas, Junior  In  Tulane  University  School  of 
Medicine— Bi^tlst  Hospital,  Mbeya,  Tan- 
zania. 

Albert  John  Popp,  Perry.  New  Tork,  Junlcff 
In  Albany  Medical  CoUeg»— MARIA  Clinic 
Kapangan,  Philippines. 

David  Theodore  PurtUo,  Duluth,  JDnne- 
sota.  Junior  In  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  his  wUe,  Ruth- 
Raleigh  Fltkln  Memorial  Hospital,  Manzinl 
Swaziland,  South  Africa. 

Audrey  Yvonne  Reid,  MandevlUe.  Jamaica 
Junior  m  Howard  University  CoUege  of  Medi- 
cine—Preventive Health  Services,  Buganda 
Uganda. 

WllUam  Patrick  Soles,  Orem,  Utah  Jtmlor 
In  Cornell  University  Medical  College— St. 
Michael's  Hospital,  LuUndl,  Tanzania 

Fred  Dale  Stahmann,  sioux  Palls,  South 
Dakota,  Junior  In  Northwestern  University 
Medical  School— Hospital  Lutherien  a  Man- 
ambaro, Port  Dauphin.  Malagasy  RepubUc 

Robert  Preston  Watklns,  Jr..  Belvedere, 
CaUfomla,  Junior  In  Baylor  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine— Adebaba  Yesus  CUnlc 
Gondar,  Ethiopia. 

^^^?^^^  Frank  Winer.  Huntington  Woods. 
Michigan.  Junior  in  Wayne  State  University 
School  of  Medicine— Rural  Health  Centre  of 
Christian  Medical  College,  Vellore.  India 

Elizabeth  Ann  Wright,  KemvUle,  Califor- 
nia. Junior  in  University  of  Kentucky  School 
of  Medicine— Nehora  Health  Center,  Hevel 
Lachlsh,  Israel. 

SybU  Ann  Yudln,  Brooklyn,  New  York  Jun- 
lor  In  State  University  of  New  York,  Upstate 
Medical  Center.  Syracuse— Institute  de  Med- 
Iclna  InfantU  de  Pemambuco,  Recife.  BrazlL 


NEW  VOICE  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  visit  of  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  left  many  Americans  with  the  illu- 
sion that  our  poUcies  in  southeast  Asia 
are  wholeheartedly  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  nations  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  news  media  gave  less  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  President  Marcos 
was  going  home  loaded  with  U.S.  dollars 
after  receiving  assxirances  that  more 
than  $45  million  in  additional  aid  for 
his  country  would  be  forthcoming  as 
gifts  of  our  taxpayers'  money  promised 
him  by  our  President. 

While  here,  the  Philippine  President 
also  gratuitously  and  arrogantly  caUed 
for  our  continuing  military  containment 
of  Communist  China.  Of  course,  until 
now,  his  country  has  not  sent  one  combat 
soldier  to  our  aid  in  the  Vietnam  fight- 
ing. Coming  from  him  this  is  a  fantastic 
and  presumptuous  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  in  lils  column  entitled 
'Johnson  Finds  New  Voice  of  Asia" 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  September  23, 1966,  Clayton 
«ltchey  clearly  and  concisely  analyzed 
the  fallacies  regarding  President  Mar- 
co's views  and  regarding  our  ofBdal  pol- 
icy toward  swne  leaders  in  southeast 
Asia.  Clayton  Pritchey  is  one  of  the 
Nation  6  outstanding  Journalists  and  for- 
eign policy  analysts,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  excellent  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  rematks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoso 
as  follows: 

JOHMSON    FlKDS   NlW   VOICK   0»  ASIA 

(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

According  to  President  Johnson,  "the  new 
voice  of  Asia"  Is  Ferdinand  Marcos,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  PhUlppines.  but  before  Marcoa 
takes  this  too  seriously  It  might  be  helpful 
to  point  out  that  our  chief  executive  has  a 
weakness  for  Impromptu  coronations 

On  a  visit  to  South  Viet  Nam  a  few  years 
ago,  Johnson  was  so  Impressed  by  President 
Ngo  DUih  Diem,  whose  tyrannical  reign  later 
ended  by  assassination,  that  he  called  him 
ttie  ChurchUl  of  AsU.  And  then  at  bis 
HawaU  meeting  with  Vietnamese  leaders  last 
spring,  he  crowned  Premier  Ngo  Cao  Ky  as 
Saigon's  new  saviour  of  democracy 

There  Is  no  record  of  these  gentlemen  hav- 
ing blushed,  though  It  may  be  that  they  also 
look   upon   themselves  as  men  of  destiny 
who  have  been  called  upon  show  Amertai 
what  Its  role  In  Asia  should  be. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  the  United  SUtes  la 
going  to  be  very  busy  In  the  Par  East  for 
generations  to  come,  tot  both  Marcos  and 
Ky  have  ambitious  plans  for  our  armed 
forces,  and  posaibly  even  more  extravagant 
plana  for  the  UJ3.  Treasury  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Ky's  scenario  caUs  for  continuing  the 
present  war  for  Ave  or  ten  more  years,  or 
prefe^bly.  trying  to  shorten  It  by  Invading 
North  Viet  Nam  and  probably  taking  on 
Communist  China.  "s   "" 

Now  comes  Marcos,  in  a  speech  to  Con- 
gress,   with    his   scheme    for   an    American 
cordon  sanltalre,"  which  caUs  for  U.S.  mUl- 
tary  encirclement  of  ChUia  on  aU  but  Ita 
Russian  sides. 

The  Johnson  administration  from  time  to 
time  at  least  talks  about  the  deslrabUlty  of 
conciliation  and  coexistence  with  China  but 
our  new  "Asian  voice"  didn't  waste  time  on 
nonsense  like  that. 

ChJUia,  Marcos  told  Congress,  "must 
abandon  and  foreswear  Its  policy  of  export- 
ing violence  and  fomenting  disorder  among 
Its  neighbors.  UntU  we  (notice  the  "we^ 
receive  assurances  to  this  end.  the  poUcy  of 
mUltary  containment  of  China  must  con- 
tinue. 

When  this  "cordon  sanltalre  has  been  ef- 
fectively establUhed  around  the  eastern  and 
southern  flanks  of  China,"  Marcos  Informs 
us.  Peking  wUl  become  docUe  and  start  be- 
having Itself. 

It  could,  of  course,  turn  out  that  way  but 
would  docility  be  the  U.S.  reaction  If  the  sit- 
uation were  reversed,  and  America  found 
^J^^^  J'^^^'^^'A  by  Chinese  fleets  on  tha 
AUantlc  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  a  menac- 
ing Chinese  air  force  poised  on  our  land 
borders?  Or  would  the  U-S.  react  aa  It  did 
when    the    Soviet    Union    sent   mlssUes    to 

The  main  theme  of  the  Marcos  state  visit 
was  summed  up  m  a  page-one  newspaper 
box.  It  said,  "President  Marcos  expressed 
support  for  VS.  policy  in  Asia  ...  A  White 
House  communique  pledged  new  UJ3.  sup- 
port for  a  variety  of  Philippine  programs  . 
Details  on  Page  6."  ^^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  read  the  details. 
Resident  Marcos  Is  going  home  loaded  wltto 
va.  dollars.  "American  leadership  has  never 
been  solely  military."  he  said,  and  added 
delicately,  "more  accurately  it  has  consist- 
ently been  spiritual."  There  Is  nothing  more 
spiritual  than  a  gift  of  »45  miUlon 

Despite  his  gratitude,  however,  Marcoa 
tactfully  but  pointedly  made  It  clear  that  h» 
has  reservations  about  the  way  the  strurala 
In  South  Viet  Nam  U  being  waged. 

In  the  PhUlppines,  he  pointed  out  with 
some  pride,  a  successful  war  against  Com- 
munist subversion  was  fought  without  tha 
help  of  any  foreign  troops. 
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He  noted  that  tlie  FblUpplne  campaign 
baaed  aa  much  on  "total  friendship  to  the 
people."  as  "total  war  against  the  Commu- 
nists." Marcos  thinks  the  non-mlUtary  aa- 
peots  of  war  In  Viet  Nam  are  "an  apparent 
faUure." 

Unlike  Ky,  however,  the  more  st^hlstlcated 
Marcos  sees  the  United  States,  In  the  long 
run.  as  a  Padflc  eea  and  air  power  rather 
than  aa  an  Asian  land  power,  tmd  this,  of 
coarse.  Is  a  vital  distinction  that  all  American 
presidents  have  made  except  Johnson. 

Marcos  would  have  the  VB.  ultimately 
withdraw  Its  military  power  "to  existing 
bases  In  the  outlying  islands  and  archipel- 
agos— Japcm.  C&lnawa,  Taiwan,  and  the 
Philippines." 

"Together  with  the  VS.  Seventh  Fleet,"  he 
says,  "this  line  of  defense  could  be  rendered 
oompletely  Impregnable,  while  offering  needed 
support  to  any  mainland  nation  than  may  be 
threatened  by  Communist  power." 
'  The  administration  line  is  that  It  must 
plunge  on  in  Viet  Nam,  for  othertrlse  the 
United  States  would  have  to  retreat  to  San 
Francisco.  Apparently  Marcos,  like  other 
Asian  leaders,  does  not  quite  see  how  the 
greatest  sea  and  air  power  in  the  world  can 
be  chased  out  of  the  Padflc,  irrespectlTe  of 
Viet  Nam. 

PLANNED  LAWLESSNESS  TilREAT- 
ENS  TO  GET  OXTT  OP  HAND 

Mr.  BYRD  at  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  U.S.  News  L  Wcrld  Re- 
pprt.  in  Its  September  19,  196«},  issue, 
luresented  the  full  text  of  an  article,  "The 
Effects  of  Planned,  Mass  Disobedience  of 
Our  Laws,"  written  by  retired  Associate 
Justice  Charles  E.  Whlttaker  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  aa  published  In  the  Sep- 
tember 1966  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin. 

I  ajBk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  Included  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bxcokd, 
as  follows: 
A  Waenimo  FKOm  a  Notxd  Jubir:  "Flahkmd 

IiawLnsmM  THuaTxita  To  Oxr  Our  or 

Hand" 

Following  la  full  text  of  an  article,  "The 
■ffects  of  Planned,  Mass  Disobedience  of  Our 
Laws,"  by  retired  Associate  Justice  Charles 
S.  Whlttaker  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  as 
published  In  the  September,  1966,  'TBI  Law 
enforcement  Bulletm": 

"Can  any  thoughtful  person  reasonably 
taeUeve  that  a  disorderly  society  can  survive? 
In  all  reccKded  history,  none  evet  has.  On 
the  contrary;  History  shows  that  every  so- 
ciety which  became  lawless  soon  succumbed, 
and  that  the  first  evidences  of  eacl  society's 
decay  appeared  In  the  toleration  of  disobe- 
dience of  its  laws  emd  the  Judgmtmta  of  its 
coons. 

"These  are  ancient  and  universsil  lessons. 
Tet,  tn  recent  times,  all  of  us  have  daUy  seen 
and  heard  an  ever-increasing  ninuber  of  ac- 
counts that  show,  with  unmistakable  clarity, 
the  rapid  spread  of  a  planned  course  of  law- 
lessness in  our  land  that  threaVens  serloiisly 
to  get  out  of  hand,  and,  hence,  to  destroy 
law  and  <Mtler. 

"WhUe,  of  course,  all  of  our  crime  la  not 
due  to  any  one  cause.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  a  large  part  of  ova  current  rash  and 
rapid  spread  of  lawlessness  has  derived  from 
planned  and  organised  nuus  disrespect  for. 
and  defiance  of,  the  law  and  the  courts,  in- 
duced by  the  irresponsible  and  infiammatcxy 
preachments  of  some  self-appolnt«d  leaders 
at  minority  groups  'to  obey  the  good  laws, 
Irat  to  vlolata  the  bad  ones' — which,  of 
course,  simply  advocates  violation  of  the 
laws  they  do  not  like,  or.  In  other  words,  the 
taking  of  the  law  Into  their  own  hands. 


"And  this  is  precisely  what  their  follow- 
ers have  done  and  are  doing — aU  under  the 
baxuier  of  'peaceable  civil  disobedience,' 
which  their  leaders  have  claimed  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  peaceable-assembly-and-petl- 
tlon  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

"In  truth,  that  conduct  la  neither  *peace- 
able'  nor  'dvU*  In  nature,  nor  Is  Is  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment,  as  we  shall  see. 

"In  furthwance  of  that  phlloaophy.  some 
of  those  leaders  have  indicted  their  foUowers 
to  as8enU>le  at  a  focal  point,  from  far  and 
wide — often,  iinfortunately,  with  the  en- 
couragement and  physical  si^yport  and  also 
frequently  at  the  expense,  of  well -meaning 
but  misguided  church  organizations — Into 
large  and  loosely  assembled  groups,  which,  at 
least,  resemhle  mobs,  to  wage  what  they  caU 
'demonstrations'  to  force  the  concession  of 
what  they  demand  as  their  'rights'  in  de- 
fiance of  legal  processes,  the  courts,  and  all 
constituted  authority. 

"Because  of  general  familiarity  with  the 
pattern,  only  a  word  as  to  the  nature  ot 
those  'demonstrations'  is  needed. 

"In  the  beginning,  they  consisted  of  epi- 
sodic group  invasions  and  temporary  appro- 
priations of  private  stores,  first  by  sitting 
down  and  later  by  lying  down  therein,  and 
eventually  by  blocking  the  entrances  thereto 
with  their  bodies — conduct  which  has  always 
been  kown  as  criminal  trespass. 

"Seeing  that  those  trespasses  wart  sp- 
plauded  by  many,  even  in  high  places,  and 
were  generaUy  not  punished,  but,  rather, 
were  compelled  to  be  appeased  and  re- 
warded, those  leaders  and  their  incited 
groups  quickly  enlarged  the  soojie  of  their 
activities  by  massing  and  marching  on  the 
sidewalks,  streets  and  highways — frequently 
blocking  and  appropriating  them  to  a  de- 
gree that  precluded  their  Intended  public 


"And  that  conduct,  too,  being  nearly  al- 
ways appeased,  the  pattern  has  rapidly 
apread,  as  one  might  expect,  pretty  generally 
throiighout  the  land,  even  Into  most  of  our 
university  campuses,  and,  what  should  be 
even  more  alarming— If  such  is  possible — the 
pattern  has  now  been  adopted,  and  is  being 
foUowed.  by  mobs  who  attempt  to  thwart  the 
efforts  of  oxir  Qovemment  to  conscript  the 
mUltary  forces  deemed  necessary  by  responsi- 
ble officials  for  national  purposes — as  witness 
the  repeated  and  braaen  burnings  of  draft 
cards  In  such  frenzied  mobs — and  to  prevent 
success  of  the  military's  effort  to  transport 
troops  and  their  necessary  equipment  and 
aupplles  to  crlUcal  points,  by  blocking  the 
movement  of  such  trains  with  their  bodies 
and  otherwlae. 

"There  is  now  hardly  any  facet  of  our  so- 
ciety that  has  not  been  assaulted — and  none 
is  Immune  from  assault — by  this  pattern  of 
lawlessness. 

"  'Crime.'  says  Webster,  means:  'any  act 
or  "mtMi/wi  forbidden  by  law  and  punishable 
upon  conviction.'  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  many  of  those  trespasses  violated.  a,t 
least,  the  criminal-trespass  laws  of  the  Juris- 
dictions Involved;  that  those  laws  imposed 
penalUes  for  their  violation,  and.  hence,  that 
those  trespasses  constituted  'crimes.* 

"In  the  first  place,  that  conduct  cannot 
honestly  be  termed  'peaceable'  for  Its 
avowed  purpose  was  and  Is  to  torot  direct 
action  outside  the  law.  and,  hence,  wais  law- 
less, and,  of  course.  Inherently  disturbing  to 
the  peace  of  others.  One  can  hardly  deny 
the  truth  of  the  statement  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black.  Joined  by  two  other  Justices 
in  June,  1064,  that  'force  lecMls  to  violence, 
violence  to  mob  conflicts,  and  these  to  ruia 
by  the  strongest  groups  with  control  of  the 
most  deadly  weapons.' 

"In  the  second  place,  that  conduct  can- 
not honestly  be  termed  'civil  disobedience,' 
for  the  simple  reason  that  willful  violation 
of  the  criminal  laws  is  not  'civil  disobedi- 
ence," but  Is  'criminal  disobedience.' 


"And  lastly,  that  criminal  conduct  la  not 
protected  by  the  peaceable-assembly-and- 
petition  provisions  of  the  First  Amendment. 
That  amendment  reads:  'Congress  shall  males 
no  law  .  .  .  abridging  .  .  .  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Oovernnaent  for  a  redress  of  grievances,' 
Surely,  nothing  in  that  language  grants  a 
license  to  any  man,  or  group  of  men,  to 
violate  our  criminal  laws.  Rather,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Roberta  wrote  upon  the  subject  in 
1939 :  'The  prlvUege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  iise  the  streets  and  parks  for  com- 
munication of  views  on  national  questions 
must  be  regulated  in  the  Interest  of  all;  it 
Is  not  absolute,  but  is  relative,  and  must  be 
exercised  in  subordination  to  the  general 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  in  consonance 
with  peace  and  good  order. . . .'  (ItaUc  added.] 

"And,  as  to  such  demonstrations  being  an 
exercise  of  the  First  Amendment's  right  to 
petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  would  not 
every  thinking  person  agree  with  the  state- 
ment recently  made  by  the  president  of  Tale 
University  in  a  speech  at  Detroit,  that  the 
curent  rash  of  'demonstrations'  makes  'a 
ludlcroiis  mockery  of  the  democratic  debat- 
ing process'? 

"The  pattern  of  forcing  demands  by  masa 
or  mob  actions,  outside  the  law  and  the 
courts,  has  proved — as  certainly  we  should 
have  expected — to  be  taUor-made  for  Inflltra. 
tlon,  use,  and  take-over  by  rabble  rousers 
and  Communists  who  are  avowedly  bent  on 
the  breakdown  of  law.  order  and  morality  of 
ovu:  society — and.  hence,  on  its  destruction. 

"Even  though  those  results  may  not  have 
been  contemplated,  and  surely  werent 
wished,  by  those  Americans  who  so  advo- 
cated and  participated — either  conspira- 
torially,  financially,  or  physically — in  such 
disobedience  of  our  laws,  nevertheless  they 
did  advocate  that  philosophy,  and  they  did 
put  Its  processes  into  action,  and  however 
weU — even  if  Ignorantly — motivated,  cannot 
now  escape  responsibility  for  its  results. 

"A  sampling  of  what  this  pattern  of  orga- 
nized mass  lawlessness  has  brought  to  some 
of  our  universities  may  be  seen  through  a  few 
brief  quotations. 

The  California  State  superintendent  oi 
public  Instruction,  in  commenting  about 
conditions  on  the  campus  at  Berkeley,  re- 
cently said:  "Demonstrations  there  provided 
a  vehicle  for  infiltration  by  rabble  rousers, 
red-hots  and  Communists,  and  resulted  In 
assaults,  kidnapings  and  imprisonment  of 
police  officers,  the  conunandeerlng  of  public- 
address  systems  and  their  use  In  spewing 
over  the  campus  the  most  filthy  four-letter 
words,  and  the  general  breakdown  of  law  and 
order.' 

"An  Aasodated  Press  dispatch  of  May  19.  In 
speaking  of  lawless  demonstrations  in  prog- 
ress at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  said  that 
one  of  the  'leaders,'  there  openly  espoused. 
from  a  public  rostrum  on  the  campus,  that 
'the  students  should  band  together  to  bring 
down  the  Government  by  any  means.'  It  also 
said  that  the  'demonstrations'  there  had  now 
been  infiltrated  and  were  being  led  by  'eight 
to  a  dozen'  ringleaders  who  are  operating  un- 
der 'pretty  good  cover,"  and  at  least  some  of 
them  are  known  members  of  the  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America,  which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (Di- 
rector of  the  FBI)  has  described  as  a  'new 
Commtinlst-orlented  youth  organization.' 

"OrXN   DXFXAHCZ   OF  LAW  AKD  ORSER 

"These  'demonstrations'  have  even  invaded 
Howard  University — the  largest  Negro  uni- 
versity in  our  country.  In  a  recent  interview. 
its  president.  Dr.  James  M.  Nabrit  (currently 
on  leave  as  a  special  representative  to  the 
United  Nations),  says  that  he  is  meeUng  on 
his  campus  'open  defiance  of  law  and  order,' 
which  he  characterized  as  a  ptut  of  a  cam- 
paign 'to  bring  the  university  into  general 
disrepute.'  He  warned  that  even  though 
those  'deiQonstrators'  parade  under  the  ban- 
ner of  civil  rights,  they  do  not  believe  in  civil 
rights  for  anyone.   They  are  children  of  law- 


lessness and  disciples  of  I  destruction.  They 
are  people  who  cloak  themselves  in  the  roles 
of  civil  righters  but  plot  and  plan  in  secret  to 
disrupt  our  fight  for  Justice  and  full  citizen- 
ship. They  must,'  he  said,  'be  unmasked  for 
the  frauds  that  they  are,  pnd  must  be  fought 
in  every  arena.'  ' 

"A  relatively  recent  isttie  of  "The  Kansas 
City  Star'  contained  sever^  articles  about  the 
general  breakdovim  of  law  and  order  on  our 
college  campuses.  One  4f  them  fairly  puts 
the  finger  on  the  cause.  It  did  so  by  quot- 
ing one  of  the  'demonstrating*  'students.'  He 
was  asked  why  some  students  had  abandoned 
historical  'panty  raids'  and  similar  college 
pranks  for  open  and  rlotoliB  rebellion.  'Why.' 
he  said,  'you  could  get  kicked  out  of  school 
for  conducting  a  panty  raid  and  things  of 
that  kind,  but  no  one  is  ever  kicked  out  or 
punished  for  demonstrating  for  something 
Uke  civil  rights.'  It  is  thus  plain  that  the 
students,  knowing  just  as  everyone  else 
knows  that  riotous  conduct  in  the  name  of 
'civil  rights'  is  not  being  punished,  but  is 
being  tolerated,  have  been  thus  encouraged 
to  continue  and  spread  their  riotous  actions. 

"These  lawless  activities,  nauseating  as 
they  are,  can  hardly  be  surprising,  for  they 
are  plainly  some  of  the  results  that  we  should 
have  known  would  inevitably  come  from 
tolerating  open  and  direct  preachments  to 
defy  and  violate  the  law. 

"Another  recent  article  quoted  some  com- 
ments of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  about  the  effects  of 
spreading  crime  upon  thei  personal  safety  of 
our  citizens.  He  said:  "^ere  is  too  much 
concern  (In  this  coimtry)  .  .  .  for  the 
"rights"  of  an  indlvlduafl  who  commits  a 
crime.  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  his  (legal 
rights) ,  but  I  think  the  dlileens  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  be  able  to  walk  all  the  streets  of 
our  dtles  without  being  mugged,  raped,  or 
robbed.  But',  he  said,  "we  can't  do  that 
today.'  And  he  added:  llAll  through  the 
country,  almost  without  ekceptlon,  this  con- 
dition prevails.'  I 

"The  April  10,  1066,  Issiie  of  the  magazine 
'America'  contained  an  artjcle  on  the  Impera- 
tive need  for  certain  and  tevere  pimlshment 
of  crime,  which  made  mahy  pertinent  obser- 
vations, including  this  one:  '(Oovermnent) 
has  no  right  to  turn  the  dheek  of  its  dtlzena. 
Instead,  it  is  gravely  obUgated— by  the  very 
purpose  <rf  its  existence — tio  see  to  their  oro- 
tection.'  r  ^ 

"To  this,  I  say  amen.         | 

"There  are,  of  course,  firw  duties  of  dtlzen- 
ship,  but  there  are  also  flnst  duties  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  recited 
In  the  thetne  of  the  recent  preddentially  pro- 
claimed Law  Day,  1965,  that  'A  OiCizen's  Pirwt 
Duty  Is  to  Uphold  the  Latsr,'  but  it  Is  also  a 
first  duty  of  government  to  enforce  the  law. 

"Because  some  of  our  cltUiens  will  not  vol- 
untarily perform  their  'first  duty'  to  uphold 
the  law,  our  governments,  State  and  federal, 
»re.  aa  said  in  the  article  quoted  from  'Amer- 
ica,' 'gravely  obUgated — by  tihe  very  purpose 
of  (their)  existence— to  see  to  (the  protection 
of  the  people)'  by,  at  leMt,  making  them 
obey  the  law. 

"All  of  us  have  often  bef n  told,  and  many 
of  us  have  preached,  that  dime  does  not  pay, 
but  the  recent  rash  and  spread  of  law  defi- 
»nce,  and  the  successes — even  though  tenu- 
ous and  temporary — of  that  philosophy  in 
obtaining  goals,  seem  to  compel  a  reappraisal 
of  that  concept,  for,  from  «hat  we  currently 
•ee  happening,  one  can  laasonably  believe 
that  certain  types  of  crime  are  being  per- 
mitted to  pay. 

"Probably  because  of  a  t«ther  widespread 
woognlitlon  that,  at  times  add  in  certain  sec- 
ton,  some  Negroes  have  suifbred  unconstitu- 
tional discriminations,  andi  because  many  of 
la  have  been  sympathetic ;  to  the  ends  they 
••ek— and  have  not.  tberefiore,  thought  v«ry 
much  atMut  the  destructive  means  they  have 
Mkbarked  upon  to  attain  ^ose  ends— there 
««  been  a  rather  general  ptibUc  apathy  to- 
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ward  their  preachments  to  violate,  and  their 
practices  In  violating,  our  laws. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  provoca- 
tions— and.  doubtless,  there  have  been  some- 
no  man,  or  any  group  or  race  of  men,  can  be 
permitted  In  a  government  of  laws  to  take  the 
law,  or  what  they  think  ought  to  be  the  law, 
into  their  own  hands,  for  that  Is  amtfchy', 
which  always  results  in  chaos. 

"The  fact  that  the  provocations  may  have 
been  themselves  consUtuUonally  unlawful 
cannot  Justify  unlawful  means  for  their  res- 
olution.   Both  types  of  conduct  are  wrong 

constitutionally  wrong,  the  one  as  much  as 
the  other.  And,  obviously,  two  wrongs  can- 
not make  a  right. 

"All  discriminations  that  vloUte  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
readily  redreseable  in  our  courts,  which  have 
always  been  open  to  aU  dtlzena.  And  no 
one  has  any  room  to  doubt  that,  if  he  wlU 
resort  to  those  courts,  and  have  the  pa- 
tience to  await  their  processes — as  we  aU 
must  do  In  an  ordered  sodety — all  his  con- 
stitutional and  legal  rights  will  be  vouch- 
safed to  him,  whatever  his  creed  or  color. 

"But  there  has  been  Impatience  with  the 
Judicial  processes,  manifested  by  the  recent 
hue  and  cry  for  'action  now — not  the  de- 
lays of  the  law.'  Obviously,  that  cUch6,  too, 
calls  for  direct  action  in  disobedience  of  the 
laws,  the  Judgments  of  the  courts,  and  of  aU 
constituted  authority. 

"It  Is  true  that  legal  processes,  being  re- 
fined and  deliberative  processes,  are  slow. 
But,  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  though  they 
grind  slowly,  they  grind  exceedingly  fine, 
and  their  Judgments  are  most  Ukely  to  be 
Just. 

"In  all  events,  that  is  the  dvlllzed  and 
American  way — and  there  Is  no  other  or- 
derly way — peaceably  and  fairly  to  dedde  the 
issues  that  arise  among  us,  and  to  have  an 
ordered  Uberty. 

"The  great  pity  here  is  that  theee  minority 
groups  are,  by  thdr  unilateral  mass  actions 
outside  of  and  In  defiance  of  the  law,  ac- 
tually eroding  and  destroying  the  legal  proc- 
esses which  alone  can  ever  assure  to  them, 
or  permanently  maintain  for  them,  due  proc- 
ess and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and 
that  can.  thus,  protect  them  from  discrlmlna- 
tioiu  and  abuses  by  majorities. 

"Last  May,  Mr.  Lewis  P.  PoweU,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  a 
speech  dedicating  the  new  Missouri  Bar  C^en- 
ter  at  Jefferson  City,  said:  'Many  centuries 
of  hxmMin  misery  show  that  once  a  sodety 
departs  from  the  rule  of  law,  and  every  man 
becomes  the  Judge  of  which  laws  he  will 
obey,  only  the  strongest  remain  free.' 

"I  think  we  must  all  agree  with  that  state- 
ment, and  with  his  conclusion  that  'Amer- 
ica needs  a  genuine  revival  of  respect  for  law 
and  orderly  processes,  a  reawakening  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  a  new  impatience  with 
those  who  violate  and  circumvent  our  laws, 
and  a  determined  insistence  that  laws  be  en- 
forced, courts  respected  and  due  process  fol- 
lowed.' 

"We  must  take  the  laws  Into  our  hearts 
rather  than  into  oiv  hands,  smd  seek  re- 
dress in  the  courts  rather  than  in  the  streets 
If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  dvlllzed  natlcm. 
"hest  dtttt:    'pbotxct  thx  pbofi.k' 

"The  remedy  is  as  plain  as  the  threat.  It 
Is  simply  to  Insist  that  our  governments. 
State  and  federal,  reassume  and  discharge 
their  first  duty*  of  protecting  the  people 
against  lawless  Invasions  upon  their  per- 
sons and  property  by  the  impartial  and  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws  and  by 
the  swUt.  certain  and  substantial  punish- 
ment thereunder  of  all  persons  whose  con- 
duct violates  those  laws — and  to  do  so  Im- 
mediately, and  hopefully  before  planned  and 
organized  crime  has  spread  beyond  the  ca- 
pacities of  our  peacekeeping  machinery  to 
control  and  suppress. 

"These  are  not  platitudes,  but  are  funda- 
mentaU  and  vital,  as  every  thinking  man 


should  see,  to  the  surrlv&l  of  our  dvlllxed 
and  cultured  sodety.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  orderly  resolve  the  Issues  that  confront 
and  divide  us,  or  Uve  together  In  peace  and 
harmony  as  a  civUized  nation  of  brothers 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God." 


THE  RISING  COST  OP  MEDICAL 
CARE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Presldeit.  an 
August  24  newspaper  published  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "L.B.J.  Orders  Inquiry  Into 
Medical  Costs."  The  news  account 
stated  that  President  Johnson  had  or- 
dwed  the  Department  of  Healtii,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  Investigate  Jointly  the  rising 
cost  of  medical  care.  The  President 
purports  to  have  figures  that  show  that 
medical  costs  rose  7  percent  last  month; 
that  during  the  past  year  ho^ital 
charges  rose  11.7  percent;  and  that 
medical  and  dental  service  fees  increased 
by  4.4  percent.  It  was  implied  that 
these  increases  were  in  anticipation  of. 
or,  as  a  result  of,  the  Implementation  of 
medicare  last  Ju]^. 

In  connection  with  the  order  by  the 
President,  I  have,  since  August  24,  cor- 
responded with  hundreds  of  doctors, 
dentists,  and  hospital  admlnistratora 
and  associations  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  to  what  de- 
gree there  there  have  been  increasing 
medical  costs  in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  findings  thus  far 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
agencies,  and  I  now  desire  to  make  the 
results  of  the  survey  known  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Congressional  Record. 

My  inquiries  dealt  with  three  divisions 
of  medical  costs— hospitalization,  doc- 
tors' fees,  and  drugs. 

Hospital  costs  were  reported  up  In 
most  instances  in  Kansas.  However, 
hospitals  in  a  few  Kansas  communities 
such  as  Newton,  Westmoreland,  Colby, 
and  Cedar  Vale  reported  little  or  no  in- 
crease in  costs  in  the  last  few  months  or 
even  the  last  several  years.  One  hos- 
pital, in  lola,  Kans.,  reported  a  66-cent- 
per-day  decrease  in  costs  from  the  past 
year.  However,  these  hospitals  did  report 
that  their  costs,  and  therefore  their 
patients'  costs,  would  probably  go  up  In 
the  near  future— especially  in  light  of 
the  recently  passed  mininmm  wage 
legislation. 

National  averages  show  that  hospital 
costs  have  been  going  up  at  the  rate  of 
6  to  8  percent  per  year  for  the  last  10 
years.  Kansas  has  generally  followed 
this  average  Increase.  However,  figures 
from  the  Kansas  Hospital  Association 
show  a  cost  increase  of  $3.44  per  day  or 
9  percent  during  the  past  year  to  $37  24 
per  day.  This  figure  is  still  below  the 
national  average  hospital  cost  per  day 
which  is  $44.48.  Most  of  the  hospital 
administrators  who  answered  my  inquiry 
did  not  believe  that  Kansas  hospital  costs 
had  Increased  as  much  as  the  11.7  per- 
cent figure  quoted  by  the  President 
However,  an  administrator  in  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.,  after  averaging  the  cost 
increases  at  his  hospital  with  those  at  12 
other  selected  Kansas  hospitals,  said  that 
the  average  increase  exceeded  11.7  per- 
cent for  the  past  year. 
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Many  reasons  were  given  by  the  ad- 
ministrators and  doctors  for  these  In- 
creasing costs.  Inflation  was  generally 
listed  as  the  most  important  factor.  1a- 
bor  costs  are  up.  And  it  must  be  noted 
that  labor  costs  amount  to  about  67  per- 
cent of  the  total  hospital  costs.  Many 
Kansas  hospitals  have  always  relied,  to 
a  great  extent,  on  voluntary  workers  and 
on  those  who  were  willing  to  work  for  a 
minimal  salary.  In  recent  years,  wages 
have  been  necessarily  Increased  by  the 
hospitals  In  order  to  keep  the  help.  But 
it  was  argued  that  the  new  minimum 
wage  law  will  force  this  cost  up  far  above 
what  It  Is  now.  Once  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  hospital  wage  rates  go  up.  the 
nursing  and  professional  wage  rates,  I 
am  told.  Increase  in  order  to  keep  a  bal- 
ance between  the  two. 

Here  is  one  example  given  of  how  the 
1966  minimum  wage  law  will  increase 
Kansaji  hospital  costs:  A  CofTeyville, 
Kans.,  hospital,  which  now  pays  a  bot- 
tom wage  of  $1.05  per  hour,  estimates 
that  with  the  increased  wages  to  un- 
skilled workers  at  $1.60  per  hour,  the 
correspondingly  higher  wages  to  nursing 
and  professional  employees,  and  the  in- 
creased costs  of  materials  and  supplies, 
their  hospital  patient  cost  will  increase  a 
minimum  of  $15  per  day  by  1970. 

IslboT  costs  do  not  constitute  thv^  only 
Increase.  Pood  costs  are  also  up.  Wich- 
ita, Kans.  hospitals  report  a  cost  tncrease 
of  24.2  percent  this  ye«u-  based  upon  the 
price  of  55  major  food  Items  purchased 
by  the  hospitals.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment costs  have  been  increasing  steadily 
at  the  rate  of  about  10  percent  a  year. 
Construction  and  maintenance  costs  are 
up.  Interest  rates  are  reaching  a  pro- 
hibitive rate  for  hospitals  which  are  hav- 
ing to  build  more  to  accommodate  the 
ever  increasing  numbers  of  people  who 
demand  hospital  services.  And  this  re- 
qulronent  for  capital  improvements  is 
coming  at  a  time  when  private  phllan- 
ibropy  to  hospitals  is  far  from  adequate 
to  meet  the  need.  Insurance  costs  which 
were  once  unknown  to  hospitals  because 
of  their  Immunity  to  lawsuits  are  going 
up. 

There  are  still  other  reasons  given  for 
increasing  hospital  costs.  An  increasing 
standard  of  health  care  is  always  being 
demanded  by  the  public.  This  demand 
calls  for  better  equipment  and  for  better 
trained  technicians.  More  research  is 
required  all  the  time.  The  public  de- 
mands better  accommodations  dxiring 
their  hospital  stay  than  they  once  did. 
They  want  TV,  a  telephone,  air  condi- 
tioning, et  cetera.  They  are  unwilling  to 
stay  In  a  ward.  They  desire  a  private 
or  a  semiprlvate  room.  All  of  these 
things  have  added  to  the  cost  structure 
of  the  hospital  and  have  increased  the 
patient's  cost  while  he  is  In  the  ho^ital. 

Next,  I  report  on  answers  received  re- 
garding medical  fees.  A  few  Kansas 
doctors  reported  no  Increase  in  fees  for 
several  years,  even  though  overhead  had 
been  rising  steadily.  It  might  be  noted 
that  most  doctors  so  reporting  were  liv- 
ing in  smaller  communities  throughout 
the  State.  Most  doctors  did  report  an 
iiuo^ease  in  fees  within  the  last  1.  2,  or  3 
years.  But  they  report  that  these  in- 
creases were  l<Mig  overdue,  and  that  the 


only  reason  for  the  increase  was  to  offset 
their  Increased  expenses  such  as  rent, 
salaries,  payroll  taxes,  insurance,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment — ^plus  their  own 
cost  of  living. 

The  fee  increase  most  often  reported 
was  that  for  an  ofiBce  call.  iSn^ical 
figures  reported  were  from  $3  to  $4,  or 
from  $4  to  $5.  A  few  increases  were  re- 
ported in  surgical  fees.  But  in  many 
Instances,  surgical  and  obstetrical  fees 
remained  as  they  had  been  for  10,  20, 
even  30  years.  Many  doctors  mentioned 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  physicians, 
in  the  few  metropolitan  areas  of  Kansas, 
doctors  had  been  reluctant  to  increase 
fees  for  many,  many  years  because  the 
people  either  could  not  or  would  not  ac- 
cept the  increased  fees.  The  doctors 
often  stated  that  they  had  previously  off- 
set much  of  their  Increasing  overhead  by 
working  longer  hours  and  seeing  more 
patients.  But  now  they  had  absorbed 
as  much  additional  overhead  as  pos- 
sible— sometimes  as  much  as  50  percent 
in  the  last  10  to  15  years — until  they 
were  forced  to  Increase  fees. 

Not  one  doctor  felt  that  medicare  had 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  increased 
fees.  A  good  number  mentioned  that 
it  would  result  in  increased  costs  to  the 
physician  because  of  the  additions^  sec- 
retarial help  necessary  to  process  the 
paperwork  for  medicare  patients,  even  in 
small  private  offices.  This  Increased  cost 
might  enhance  the  need  for  a  fee  in- 
crease at  a  future  date. 

One  thing  mentioned  was  by  many 
doctors  which  might  appear  to  be  a  fee 
increase,  but  which  it  was  claimed  really 
is  not.  Before  medicare,  most  doctors  in 
Kansas,  as  probably  eversrwhere  in  our 
country,  charged  patients  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  pay.  People  who  could 
not  afford  expensive  medical  treatment 
were  charged  reduced,  or  "token"  fees,  or 
many  times  no  fee  at  all.  However,  these 
people,  who  are  now  eligible  for  medi- 
care, are  now  charged  the  standard  fee 
because  of  the  medicare  tax  and  fee 
arrangement.  This  could  appear  to  be 
an  increase  in  fees.  This  practice  is.  In 
some  instances,  hurting  others  at  the 
same  time.  Some  doctors  smd  clinics  re- 
ported entering  into  an  agreement  with 
the  insurance  carrier  of  medicare  in 
Kansas  to  the  effect  that  the  physician 
would  not  charge  younger  indigents  or 
welfare  patients  any  less  than  thej 
charged  a  medicare  patient.  Therefore, 
these  people  who  formerly  received  med- 
ical care  at  a  reduced  fee  and  who  are  not 
yet  eligible  for  medicare  are  now  having 
to  pay  the  standard  fee  for  care. 

I  edso  inquired  into  the  rising  costs 
of  drugs  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  Al- 
though returns  were  not  as  heavy  on 
this  point,  the  figures  showed  that  over- 
all drug  costs  were  up  slightly  in  my 
State  because  of  the  many  new  drugs 
available  to  the  public  today.  However, 
many  specific  drug  Items  which  have 
been  in  use  for  a  while  have  decreased 
in  cost.  A  few  of  the  smaller  Kansas 
commimities  reported  a  general  decrease 
in  overall  drug  prices. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  the  re- 
sponses received  indicate  that  medical 
costs  of  aU  t3n?es— eveciaJHy  hospital 
costs — appear  to  be  rising  in  Kansas  as 


they  are  in  most  other  Stat»  in  our 
country.  But,  as  the  answers  to  my 
inquiries  of  doctors  and  hospital  admin- 
istrators in  the  State  of  Kansas  would 
tend  to  point  out,  these  increases  are 
not  so  great  as  the  other  cost  increases 
our  economy  is  experiencing  today. 
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SENATOR  PEARSON  ON  REDUCTION 
OP  UJ3.  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  misfortune  not  to  have  been 
on  the  floor  last  Thursday  at  the  time 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  made 
an  address  on  the  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe,  as  contained  on  page 
23665  of  the  Record. 

This  speech  was  one  of  the  flne  talks 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
year.  In  a  relatively  few  words  the  able 
Senator  sums  up  the  problem,  and  I  join 
the  majority  leader's  statement  of  appre- 
ciation for  "the  thought,  the  logic  and 
the  understanding  which  went  into  the 
speech." 

In  this  connection,  let  us  all  note  that 
during  the  first  half  of  1966  the  exports 
of  West  Germany  to  the  United  States 
Increased  one-third  over  what  they  had 
the  first  6  months  of  1965 — an  increase 
of  some  $202.8  million;  and  although  our 
exports  Increased  to  Germany,  the  net 
against  us  was  over  18  percent. 

Again  let  me  commend  one  of  the  bet- 
ter talks  made  on  the  Senate  fioor  this 
year. 

PRESERVING  A  FOREST  FOR 
RECREA-nON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  long  felt  that  the  new 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National 
Recreation  Area  of  West  Virginia  will 
become  one  of  the  country's  leading  va- 
cationlands  in  coming  years. 

I  have  extended  invitations  far  and 
wide  for  visitors  to  enjoy  the  scenic  and 
vacation  sites  In  this  area.  I  am  happy 
to  make  that  invitation  again  now  as  I 
have  recently  in  an  article  entitled 
"Preserving  a  Forest  for  Recreation" 
which  appears  in  the  September  edition 
of  American  Forests  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 

FUSKKVINa   A  FORXST   rOK  RSCBKATION 

(By  BoBEvr  C.  Btxd,  UjS.  Senator, 
West  Virginia) 

Perhaps  next  year,  and  certainly  in  tbe 
yeare  to  follow  many  of  the  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  will  crowd  the  dtles  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  will  enjoy  one  of  the  new- 
est and  best  recreation  areas  In  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  100,000-acre  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation 
Area  which  was  established  in  1065  for  the 
enjoyment  of  our  dty  dwellers. 

This  new  recreation  area  sprawls  over  hills 
and  valleys  of  Monongahela  National  Forest 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  West  Virginia, 
bringing  together  some  of  nature's  finest  dis- 
plays of  beauty  and  geological  attractions. 
To  coin  a  phrase,  this  area  holds  something 
of  Interest  for  everyone — swimmers,  boaters, 
hunters,  fishermen,  historians,  nature  lovers 
and  for  those  who  just  want  the  enjoyment 
of  a  tree-shaded  mountain. 


One  of  the  most  ezcltli  l$  aspects  of  Spruce 
Knob,  to  me,  will  be  Its  soothing  effects  on 
the  people  In  our  dtles  who  are  now  faced 
dally  with  a  population  explosion,  water  and 
air  pollution,  traffic  jama  and  the  myriad  of 
other  problems  which  wear  on  the  human 
nervous  system.  i 

At  a  safe  freeway-drlviag-speed  It  Is  only 
three  or  four  hours  away  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  It  has  been  estimated  that  It  is 

within  350  miles  for  some  <5  million  people 

more  than  one-third  of  the  naUon's  total 
population  today.  The  O.S.  Forest  Service 
expects  at  least  one  mllUon  visitors  a  year 
to  the  area  In  the  next  f#w  years  and  ulti- 
mately some  five  mlllloo  a  year  will  enjoy 
Its  relaxing  quaUtles. 

I  have  long  recognlzejd  the  need  for  a 
major  recreation  area  of  this  type  In  the 
eastern  part  of  our  coimwy,  and  the  poten- 
tial of  the  Monongahela  Katlonal  Forest  was 
too  great  to  let  sUp  by,  I  was  happy  to 
sponsor  the  legislation  jcrhlch  created  the 
Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Bocjto  NaUonal  Recre- 
ation Area,  and  I  was  ptsased  to  have  tbe 
lull  support  of  members  of  such  an  out- 
standing organization  as  The  American  For- 
estry Association.  It  was  approved  by  Cton- 
gress  and  signed  Into  law  fty  President  John- 
son In  September,  1965. 

The  principal  attractions,  aroimd  which 
the  entire  development  will  revolve,  are 
Spruce  Knob  and  Senega  Rocks.  Spruce 
Knob  U  the  highest  point  In  West  Virginia, 
rising  to  a  peak  of  4.860  jfleet  and  offering  a 
panoramic  view  of  ntimerius  smaller  hills  all 
covered  with  stately  trees,  and  colorful  wild- 
flowers.  Soon  to  go  up  near  that  peak  will 
be  an  observatory  tower,  standing  about  25 
feet  high,  all  of  native  sione,  and  affording 
visitors  a  more  extensive!  view  of  the  hills, 
valleys,  streams,  and  rock  formations. 

Before  I  catalogue  some  of  the  many  at- 
tractions for  visitors,  permit  me  to  note  an- 
other feature  of  this  recrestlon  site.  Perhaps 
It  Is  the  Important  feattme  of  the  develop- 
ment because  it  was  the ;  foundation  of  the 
things  to  foUow.  It  concerns  the  success  of 
rehabilitating  an  area  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  leaving  scarred  and  blackened 
what  are  now  scenic  and  tree-covered  hills. 
The  Monogahela  Forest  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, was.  In  the  early  il900's,  called  the 
■■Monongahela  Bum."         I 

It  burned  many  times  until  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  stepped  in  to  acquire  the  land, 
to  plant  new  trees  and  to  salvage  the  his- 
torical monimients  for  others  to  enjoy  today. 
It  represents  a  wise  and  vftjuable  rehabilita- 
tion of  nature's  resources  Which  can  be  used 
for  many  milUons  of  persons  today. 

Now,  pack  the  family  camping  equipment 
In  the  car  and  let's  leave  for  Spruce  Knob. 
OS.  Highways  33,  60.  219,,  and  250  will  lead 
you  to  the  area.  Once  you  have  arrived  you 
may  want  to  pitch  your  fspUy  tent  and  un- 
pack your  camping  equljjtnent  at  one  of 
the  many  grounds  reserve*  for  this  activity. 
What  to  do  first?  If  ypu  are  hikers,  try 
Seneca  Rocks,  which  rise  1.000  feet  above  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River  and  which  are 
considered  one  of  the  most  spectacular  and 
Interesting  natural  wonders  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  are  sometimes  compared  in 
appearance  to  a  ruined  caslfle,  but  they  record 
the  geological  history  of  tJie  country. 

Is  there  an  explorer  in  your  group?  He 
win  like  "Smoke  Hole  Chve!"  This  U  a 
former  Indian  home  and  is  located  on  a 
mountain  top  and  is  outstanding  for  Its  maze 
of  corridors  and  side  rooms,  representing  In- 
dian efforts  toward  securing  multlroom 
dweUings. 

Have  you  ever  thought:  of  Uving  tinder- 
ground?  The  Seneca  Cavierns  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  home  of  a  special  Indian 
Prtncess.  They  are  a  series  of  subterranean 
jwjms,  located  only  a  feW  miles  from  the 
Highest  peak  In  the  State  imd  are  decorated 
with  various  formations  of  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  which  have  been  fashioned  by 
drops  of  water  trickling  through  the  roof  of 
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the  caverns  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
deepest  room  is  166  feet  below  the  earth. 
Well-lighted  for  tourists,  they  contain  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  Niagara  Falls,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  to  name  Just  a  few  of 
the  Interesting  formations. 

Would  you  like  to  fish?  Try  "Big  Spring." 
This  is  situated  at  the  base  of  Cave  Moun- 
tain and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  his- 
toric fishing  grounds  in  the  country.  The 
Shawnee  Indians  first  used  the  area  as  their 
prtncipal  source  of  food  but  were  driven  out 
by  the  Seneca  Indians,  who  eventually  ruled 
all  of  the  region  bordering  the  river. 

Then  there  are  the  major  tributaries  of 
the  Potomac  River— the  South  Branch  and 
the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  South 
Branch— which  give  life  to  the  Potomac 
Valley,  Feeding  Into  these  streams  are  doz- 
ens of  clear,  cold,  spring-fed  streanis  flovrtng 
from  forested  watersheds,  creating  scenic  at- 
tractions as  they  cascade  out  of  the  high 
mountains  Into  the  valley  below.  As  it 
winds  Its  way  down  between  the  rocky  cUffs 
of  the  gorge,  the  South  Fork  creates  some  of 
the  most  spectacular  fishing  water  and 
scemc  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  South  Branch  Is  noted 
for  fishing  and  white  river  water  canoeing. 
How  about  a  day  of  just  sightseeing?  Of 
the  section  famous  as  the  "Smoke  Hole 
Country,"  one  writer  recently  said.  "The 
Smoke  Hole  country  Ues  in  almost  untouched 
beauty,  a  haven  of  escape,  a  shangrlla  of 
all  things— trees,  flowers,  animal  life,  scenic 
vistas,  and  climate.  It  provides  a  retreat 
from  the  disturbing  noises  of  expanding 
American  industrialism." 

Does  "Hermit  Island"  strike  an  Invittng 
sound?  We  have  one  on  Spruce  Knob.  It 
encompasses  slightly  more  than  4  acres  in 
size  and  during  a  visit  there  in  1933.  one 
botanist  found  283  spedes  of  flora,  indicat- 
ing the  abundance  and  variety  of  plants  at 
this  level.  Many  nature-study  groups  make 
treks  into  the  valley  to  collect  rare  plants. 
Game  and  flsh  are  numerous  and  varied,  but 
strangely  enough,  there  are  only  a  few  In- 
sects and  no  objectionable  vermin. 

WoiUd  you  Uke  to  see  some  tall  trees? 
The  high  country  around  Spruce  Knob  is  a 
bit  of  Canada  transplanted  into  the  West 
Vlrgima  countryside,  with  native  red  spruce 
and  other  forest  tree  species  being  unique 
In  the  typically  Appalachian  hardwood  area. 
They  grow  beyond  the  30-foot  levels. 

This  is  a  "National"  recreation  area  be- 
cause these  natural  assets  belong  to  us  all. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  that  the  view  at 
Harper's  Ferry  was  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic.  Well,  then,  I  will  say  that  It  Is 
worth  traveling  a  llttie  farther  to  see  the  top 
of  West  Virginia,  the  Smoke  Holes,  Seneca 
caverns,  and  the  great  rocks  standing  above 
narrow  valleys. 

I  believe  the  charm  of  this  scene  was  best 
captured  many  years  ago  by  a  visitor  who 
came  to  Spruce  Knob,  saw  the  wonders  before 
him  and  wrote  a  one-line  description.  It 
Was:  "Paradise  Discovered,  October  23,  1726." 
After  just  a  short  visit.  It  won't  be  difficult 
to  repeat  the  same  line. 


NEW  ALUMINUM  FISHING  VESSEL 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  the  Aluminum  Associa- 
tion presented  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
plans  for  an  aluminum  trawler  converti- 
ble to  five  uses.  With  on^  slight  modi- 
fications the  new  aluminum  vessel  can 
be  used  as  a  double-rigged  shrimp  trawl- 
er, a  stem-fishing  trawler,  a  tuna  long- 
liner,  a  purse  seiner,  or  a  pocket-size  fac- 
tory ship. 

One  of  the  primary  considerations  in 
designing  the  vessel  was  the  recently  en- 
acted fishing  vessel  construction  differ- 
ential subsidy  law  of  which  I  was  a  co- 


sponsor.  This  legislation  provides  funds 
up  to  50  percent  of  new  fishing  vessel 
costs  if  owner,  vessels,  and  the  fishery 
in  which  the  vessels  will  operate  meet 
certain  requirements.  The  program  is 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Loans 
and  Grants  of  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries. 

In  addition  to  tailoring  the  new  alumi- 
num vessel  to  the  subsidy  program,  the 
Aluminum  Association  has  made  avail- 
able detailed  plans  and  specifications  for 
construction  at  a  modest  fee  of  $250  oer 
vessel  built. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  this 
effort  being  made  by  the  Aluminum  As- 
sociation to  meet  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant needs  of  our  fishing  industry 
that  is  modernization  of  the  fieet.  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  fact  that  in  1965  the 
Russian  fishing  catch  was  5.6  metric  tons 
or  3.3  million  tons  more  than  that  of  the 
U.S.  fishermen.  The  United  States  im- 
ported 55  percent  of  Its  fish  consumption 
last  year  Including  $505,000  worth  of  So- 
viet fishing  products.  The  new  86-foot, 
aU-alumlnum  convertible  fishing  vessel 
design  is  being  offered  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion for  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  In  its 
international  competition  for  food  from 
the  sea. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  aluminum 
hull  construction  is  greater  capacity. 
For  example,  the  Aluminum  Associa- 
tion's 86-foot  vessel  wUl  carry  38  more 
tons  of  fish  than  a  comparable  steel  craft, 
when  loaded  to  maximum  draft.  Home- 
ward bound  with  equal  payloads,  the 
aluminum  vessel  is  a  knot  or  more  faster 
than  a  steel  counterpart,  as  she  is  on 
uie  outward-bound  run.  Normal  range 
for  the  aluminum  version  is  1,050  nau- 
tical miles  more  than  the  steel  boat 

According  to  the  Aluminum  Associa- 
tion the  11.5-percent  higher  cost  of  alu- 
minum construction  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  economies  of  the  aluminum 
craft  in  greater  payload  capacity  and 
versatility.  In  addition,  the  short  pay- 
out times  quickly  amortize  costs  of  alu- 
mmum  construction. 

At  the  recent  presentation,  the  Alu- 
minum Association's  representative  M. 
C.  Crockett  stated:  ' 

Aluminum  construction  has  proven  feasi- 
ble for  Navy.  Coast  Guard,  commercial  and 
pleasure  vessels  and  may  well  be  the  answer 
to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry's  search  for 
greater  efficiency,  profits  and  flsh  production. 

Mr.  President,  whether  there  are  new 
fishing  boats  constructed  of  aluminum 
steel,  wood,  or  fiberglass,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  modernization  of  our  flrfiing 
fieet  will  continue  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate  so  that  U.S.  fishermen  can  compete 
on  the  high  seas  with  the  Soviets  and 
other  foreign  fishermen  for  the  vast  re- 
sources that  are  out  there  for  the  taking 
The  new  convertible  aluminum  trawler 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  efficient, 
modern  designs  from  which  our  fisher- 
men may  choose. 


INTERNATTONAL  ANTIDUMPINO 
CODE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  memo- 
randum on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  relating  to  the  proposed  negotiation 
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of  an  bitematlonal  antidumping  code, 
and  I  have  been  requested  that  It  be 
bnnight  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AUODST  23, 1M9. 

MncoBAirouic 
R«:  LaglBlatlTe  Rlstory  of  the  Trade  Bzp«ai- 
Blon  Act  of  198a  aa  it  Bears  Upon  tbe  Legal 
Invalidity  of  the  Proposed  Negotiation  of 
an  International  Antidumping  C«de 
On  July  16,  IBM  the  Office  of  the  ^>eclal 
Bepreaentattve  for  Trade  NegotlatKHiB  an- 
nounced that  bearings  have  been  acbeduled 
for  September  13,  1966  to  receive  comment 
by  United  States  indtutry,  labor  and  other 
members  of  the  public  on  the  negotiation 
of    an     international     antidumping    code. 
These  negotiations  have  already  been  started 
by  the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  at 
the  eurrent  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations Ln  Oeneva  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

This  memorandum  analyzes  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1963  with  respect  to  the  legal  authority  of 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  to 
hold  such  bearings  or  to  conduct  such  nego- 
tiations. The  authority  of  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  derives  solely  from  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  The  legisla- 
tive history  demonstrates  clearly  that  there 
Is  no  legal  authority  under  the  Trade  E^x- 
panslon  Act  for  the  negotiation  of  an  Inter- 
national antidumping  code.  The  United 
States  Senate,  in  S.  Con.  Res.  100,  recently 
reaffirmed  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was 
not  intended  to  and  did  not  encompass  the 
area  of  antidumping. 

Even  assuming  that  it  conceivably  could 
be  concluded  that  authority  to  negotiate  an 
international  antidumping  code  Is  provided 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  there 
has  been  a  total  failure  to  comply  with  the 
reqvilrements  of  the  Act.  The  legislative 
history  demonstrates  clearly  that  the  nego- 
tiation of  an  international  antidumping 
code  Is  legally  invalid  for  this  faUure  to  fol- 
low the  procedural  safeguards.  Theee  pro- 
cedural safeguards  were  viewed  as  vital  and 
essential  to  the  Act  since  they  provided  the 
only  restraint  from  the  otherwise  broad  au- 
thority delegated  to  the  President. 

1.  TBX  LaOISLATIVX  BI8TOIT  OF  TRX  TSADB  KZ- 

PAiiBioN  ACT  or  isea  oncoNsntATTS  clkaklt 

THAT  THZRX  IS  NO  LXOAL  ATTTBOKirT  POl  THX 
IfCCOTIATION  OV  AN  AMTmmCPINO  CODE 

An  international  antidumping  code  would 
necessarily  require  modification  or  revision 
of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921.  Legislative 
history  of  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  un- 
derstandably Is  meager  on  the  relationship  of 
this  statute  to  the  Antidumping  Act  since 
the  latter  clearly  dealt  with  matters  of  do- 
mestic economic  regulation  of  unfair  com- 
petition that  fall  beyond  the  purview  oif  the 
former. 

"me  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  (fore- 
runner of  the  Antidumping  Act)  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  stifling  of  domestic  Indxistrles  by  the 
dumping  of  foreign  merchandise.  Over  20 
years  ago,  by  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman 
Antltnist  Law,  Congress  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  legiaii^tlon  to  prevent  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  and  monopc^y  within  the 
United  States,  but  effective  leglslaticai  to 
prevent  discriminations  and  unfair  practices 
Srom  abroad,  to  [sic]  destroy  [sic]  competi- 
tion and  oontn^  {slo]  prices,  has  not  bean 
enacted."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  47V,  08th  Ccmgi,  1st 
Sees..  1  (1919). 

However,  the  references  that  do  appear 
demoDstiate  conclusively  ttiat  Congress  did 
out  contemplate  any  tmpllelt  revision  of  or 


capacity  to  revise  the  Antidumping  Act  In 
the  1963  act  or  within  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  President  thereunder.  Tlie 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Report  specifically 
stated: 

"Sectton  3S7(h)  provides  that  section  33 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  im- 
port restrictions  Imposed  thereunder  shall 
be  unaffected  by  the  bill.  Other  laws  not  to 
be  affected  include  the  Antidumpinff  Act 
and  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
which  relates  to  countervailing  duties"  (S. 
Rep.  No.  2059.  87th  Cong.,  3d  Sees.,  19  (1963) ) . 
(Emphasis  added.) 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  "special  dump- 
ing duties"  Imposed  pursuant  to  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  are  not  comprehended  within 
the  phrase  "duty  ot  other  import  restriction" 
found  throughout  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
An  exchange  between  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury Dllllon  and  Congressman  Utt  in  the 
Hearings  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  considering  the  proposed 
1962  act  reinforces  the  view  that,  in  the  con- 
templation both  of  the  Administration 
which  proposed  the  bill,  and  of  the  Congress 
which  enacted  it  into  law,  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  did  not  In  any  way  touch  upon  the 
Antidumping  Act: 

"Secretary  Dillon.  Treasury  is  responsible 
for  carrying  out  antidumping  activities.  I 
do  not  think  this  bill  affects  the  antldiunp- 
ing  legislation  at  all. 

"Mr.  Utt.  I  was  wondering  if  you  coxUd 
point  out  to  me  where  the  antidumping  leg- 
islation Is  still  in  force? 

"Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  that  Is  a  totally 
separate  pieces  of  legislation.  It  never  was 
part  of  the  trade  agreements  legislation.  It 
is  a  separate  piece. 

"Mr.  Utt.  We  have  several  sections  entitled 
'Repeals.'  I  am  wondering  If  any  of  those 
sections  on  antidumping  are  repealed  by 
reference? 

"Secretary  Duxon.  So  far  as  I  know,  noth- 
ing is.  I  cannot  give  you  a  positive  answer, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  Informed,  it  is  my  under- 
standing there  Is  no  change  at  all  in  the 
antidumping  procedures  so  far  as  this  bill 
is  concerned."  Hearings  on  HJl.  9900  Be- 
fore the  House  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  3,  at  897-98 
(1962). 

Another  Administration  spokesman.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges,  gave 
broad  assurances  that  the  government  would 
not  act  under  the  1962  legislation  so  as  to 
undermine  other  statutory  protection  against 
\infair  foreign  competition: 

"And  I  am  resolved  that  the  Government 
shall  take  no  action  In  the  field  of  tariff 
policy  that  will  work  undue  hardship  to  U.S. 
industry,  workers,  and  farmers  thro\igh  un- 
fair  foreign  competition."  Hearings  on  H.H. 
9900  Before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  1,  at  81 
(1963).    (IftniVhasls  added.) 

Section  301  of  the  1963  Act  confers  author- 
ity upon  the  President  to  modify  "other  im- 
port reetrictlons"  as  well  as  duties  under 
specified  circumstances  but  the  legislative 
history  suggests  that  the  term  "other  Import 
restrictions"  refers  primarily  to  quotas: 

"He  (the  President]  can  also  impose  addi- 
tional Import  restrictions  (e.g.  quotas)." 
HJt.  Rep.  No.  1818,  87tb  Cong.,  3d  Sees.  3 

(i»ea). 

"The  basic  grant  ot  authority  also  permlta 
the  modification  of  existing  Import  restric- 
tions other  than  duties,  while  at  the  same 
time  authorizing  the  imposition  of  additional 
import  restrictions  (e.g.  quotas)"    Id.  at  14. 

Although  there  are  occasional  innt.^ncw 
within  the  legislative  history  of  efforts  to  ex- 
pimd  the  term  "other  impart  restrictions'* 
beyond  mere  quotes,  it  is  significant  that  no 
such  effort  can  be  found  which  alludes  to 
antidumping  regulatlans: 

rwhac  are  they  (other  impart  restric- 
tions)?   Embargoes,  quotas.  Import  lloenses. 
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currency  manipulations,  quarantines,  and  a 
decision  that  goods  must  be  delivered  within 
6  days  after  they  are  manufactured."  106 
Cong.  Rec.  18674  (dally  ed.  Sept.  18.  1963) 
(remarks  of  Senator  Cdbtis)  . 

A  memorandum  on  the  1963  act  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  and 
submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  suggests  a  very  limited  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  the  President  to  modify 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions.  This 
limited  authority  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
bald  assertion  of  power  by  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions to  revise  or  modify  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1031  even  if  some  Justification  could 
be  found  for  treating  antldvmiplng  regula- 
tions as  coming  within  the  scope  of  "duty 
or  other  Import  restriction:" 

"The  existing  authority  to  proclaim  modi- 
fications of  existing  duties  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  permit  the  President  to  make  rate 
and  classification  changes  within  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  statutory  structure  of  the 
tariff  classification  schedules,  and  not  to  per- 
mit him  to  change  the  scope  of  any  statutory 
provisions.  In  any  event,  whatever  the  Pres- 
ident's ultimate  authority  under  section 
360(a)(1)  may  l>e,  he  has  so  confined  his 
proclaimed  'modifications.'  It  is  assumed 
that  there  would  be  no  departure  from  past 
practice  in  exercising  the  authority  under 
the  new  legislation."  Hearings  on  H.R.  9900 
Before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  87th  (3ong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  3,  at  923 
( 1963 ) .    ( Emphasis  added. ) 

a.  TH«  LXCI8LATIVK  HISTOBT  OF  THK  TSASE 
KXPANBION  ACT  OF  19Sa  OXMONSTATKS  CLKAK- 
LT THAT  NEGOTIATIONS  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
ANTIDUMPINQ  CODE  IS  n.t.wtiAl,  BECAUSE  THE 
PBOCXDDKAL  SAFXGUAEOS  PROVmSD  BT  THE 
STATUTE  HAVE  MOT  BEEN  FOLLOWED 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority under  the  1962  act  for  the  Proposed 
Hearings  on  an  International  Antldimiplng 
Code,  these  hearings  are  legally  invalid  for 
the  additional  reason  that  statutorily  Im- 
posed procedural  safeguards  have  not  been 
followed.  The  legislative  history  fully  con- 
firms the  Importance  Impliedly  attached  to 
these  safeguards  by  their  explicit  prescrip- 
tion in  section  221  of  the  act.  The  President 
acknowledged  retention  of  most  of  the  "peril 
point"  procedural  safeguards  in  his  proposed 
legislation: 

"The  four  basic  stages  of  the  traditional 
peril  point  procedures  and  safeguards  will  be 
retained  and  improved: 

"The  President  wUl  refer  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission the  list  of  proposed  Items  for  nego- 
tlations; 

"The  Tariff  Commission  will  conduct  he.ir- 
IngB  to  determine  the  effect  of  concessions  on 
these  products; 

"The  Commission  will  make  a  report  to  the 
President,  specifically  based,  as  such  reports 
are  based  now,  upon  Its  findings  of  how  new 
Imports  might  lead  to  the  idling  of  produc- 
tive facilities,  the  inability  of  domestic  pro- 
ducers to  operate  at  a  profit,  and  the  unem- 
ployment of  workers  as  the  result  of  antici- 
pated reductions  in  duties;  .  .  ."  Message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  Rela- 
tive to  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Program.  Hearings  on  HJi.  9900  Before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pt.  1,  at  7  (1962). 

Not  one  of  these  procedural  requirements 
has  been  satisfied  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed negotlaUon  of  an  International  antl- 
diimiHng  code. 

Congress  was  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the 
support  of  organized  labor  for  the  1962  act 
was  dependent  upon  strict  adherence  to  these 
procedural  safeguards: 

"The  tariff-cutting  authority  the  President 
woiUd  use  is  discretionary  and  flexible,  but 
the  safeguards  which  the  bill  estabUshes 
against  injury  to  American  workers,  busl- 
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nese,  and  farmers  who  nl*y  be  affected  by  in- 
creased Imports  are  maiadatory  and  inflexi- 
ble. These  safeguards  are  provided  at  every 
stage  of  the  tarlff-negotlaUng  process.  We 
regard  these  safeguards '  as  essential  featiires 
of  the  trade  expansion  program  without 
which  it  would  not  have^  our  support."  Sup- 
porting Memorandum  of  AFL-CIO  on  the 
Trade  Expansion  Program  (H Jl.  9900) ,  Hear- 
ings on  HJi.  9900  Before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.i  t7th  Cong.,  3d  Sess , 
pt.  2,  at  1169  (1962). 

The  statutory  language  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  point,  but  the  legislative 
history  removes  any  conceivable  doubt  on 
whether  Congress  shared  labor's  view  as  to 
the  mandatory  nature  of  the  procedural  safe- 
guards Incorporated  in  ^e  statute : 

"This  authOTity  (to  iimke  changes  in  the 
miport  restrictions  of  the  United  States]  is 
circumscribed  and  conditioned  by  certain  re- 
quired determinations  the  President  must 
make  and  procedural  s^ps  he  must  follow 
(sec.  a01(a)(2)),"  HJEt.  ittep.  No.  1818,  87th 
Cong..  2d  Sees.  14  (1962) .  (Emphasis  added.) 
Similarly,  testimony  of  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  George  W.  BaU  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  makes  It  clear  be- 
yond peradventure  that  the  Administration 
that  proposed  this  bill  Joined  Congress  in 
complete  consensus  on  the  essential  pre- 
requisite status  of  theee  procedures: 

"The  new  law  contemplates  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  be  consulted  and  that  it 
would  make  an  economic  study  and  that  the 
advice  would  be  available  to  the  President  as 
a  condition  to  his  proposing  to  enter  into  any 
trade  agreement"  Hearings  on  HJI.  9900  Be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Bees.,  pt  6,  at  3883 
( 1963 ) .     (Emphasis  added. ) 

It  would  be  redundant  to  recite  the  numer- 
ous expressions  found  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory voicing  concern  tbat  the  procedural 
safeguards  serve  as  essential  restraints  upon 
the  broad  authority  del^iated  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  this  act.  However,  one  statement 
admirably  exemplifies  thb  tenor  of  all  in  fo- 
cusing upon  the  ultimate  act  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  leglslatxire  that  the  Executive  will 
respect  the  democratic  ooiicept  of  government 
bylaw: 

"We  come  to  a  basic  p^lnt,  are  we  going  to 
trust  the  Executive  or  are  we  not?  I  grant 
that  that  lies  at  the  basla  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  problems  that  face  all  of  us  today.  I  my- 
self say  that  we  must  look  at  the  Executive 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  en: 
his  political  party  but  We  must  look  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  g4>vernment  by  law.  If 
you  please:  What  are  the  correct  procedures, 
the  functions  of  this  grant  of  executive  au- 
thority? Where  does  the  Congress  fit  in?  In 
my  Judgment  there  is  no  question  but  what 
we  in  Congress  must  delegate  authority  to 
the  Executive,  and  what  We  should  be  paying 
attention  to,  as  I  think  this  committee  has 
done,  is  the  guide  lines  that  we  have  put  in 
to  restrict  or  confine  the  Executive  In  the 
exercise  of  the  authority,'  108  Cong.  Roc. 
11161  (dally  ed.  Jime  38i;i963)  (remarks  of 
Congressman  Cuhtis). 

COVIH4TON  &  Bttbung. 
Coimsel  To:  Cement  Industry  Committee 
for  TaxlB  and  Antidumping. 
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FREDONIA,  KANS.,  HOILDS  ITS  OWN 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  in- 
deed refreshing  to  find  in  my  State  of 
Kansas  a  community  which  not  only  be- 
lieves In  doing  things  on  its  own,  but  does 
them — even  if  it  means  building  Its  own 
airport.  This  may  soun^l  strange,  or  even 
less  than  conceivable.  But  such  Is  the 
case  In  Predonla,  Kan  iJ 


There,  I  am  told,  the  citizens  them- 
selves erected  an  airport,  estimated  to 
cost  $40,000  to  $60,000,  for  only  $7,800. 
It  Is  almost  unbelievable,  but  is  neverthe- 
less fact.  The  major  factor  here,  how- 
ever, was  a  unity  of  purpose,  desire,  and 
determination  by  the  citizens  of  Pre- 
donla. 

Mr.  President,  a  keyman  behind  the 
project  was  Charles  Scanlan,  who  steered 
the  people  In  their  efforts.  It  was  Mr. 
Scanlan  who  convinced  his  city's  leaders 
that  funds  which  had  been  derived  from 
leasing  the  city-owned  land  earmarked 
for  the  airport — after  10  years,  a  total  of 
$9,000 — could  be  spent  by  the  city  to  erect 
the  airport  themselves.  It  was  felt  a 
local  bond  issue  to  finance  the  project, 
which  engineers  estimated  would  cost  be- 
tween $40,000  and  $60,000,  would  have 
been  an  excessive  burden  on  the  taxpay- 
ers of  Predonla. 

Instead,  Scanlan  gathered  about  25  in- 
terested persons  who  became  the  project 
crew.  They  prepared  the  area  them- 
selves, acquired  base  rock  at  cost,  and 
contracted  for  laying  the  surface  with 
a  minimum  bid.  The  lights  were  ac- 
quired from  a  company  in  Ohio — 22 
lights  were  purchased — for  $500.  These 
lights  are  equipped  with  photocells  to 
come  on  automatically.  A  100,000-can- 
dlepower  beacon  with  a  30-mile  visibility 
range  was  purchased  from  the  same  firm 
for  $249. 

Mr.  President,  when  completed,  the 
city  had  a  30-  by  2,620-foot  paved 
runway,  other  needed  improvements  for 
an  airport,  all  in  90  days.  It  fully  meets 
the  PAA  standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  responsible  cooperative  efforts  ever 
undertaken  by  a  community — in  Kansas 
or  elsewhere.  Rather  than  seek  another 
Federal  handout,  these  people  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  do  the  Job  economi- 
cally, efficiently,  and  prldefully. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  commu- 
nity of  3,300  not  only  helped  itself  im- 
mediately by  providing  easier  aircraft 
access  to  Predonla,  but  opened  the  door 
for  future  industrial  growth. 

While  Predonla  may  not  be  large  in 
size  or  population,  it  has  amply  demon- 
strated it  Is  a  giant  In  spirit  and  dedica- 
tion when  it  comes  to  worlElng  for  the 
betterment  of  its  people. 


BUILDINO  PROJECTS  APPROVED  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLE»H.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  met 
in  executive  session  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  and  considered  a  number 
of  building  prospectuses  submitted  to  it 
by  the  executive  branch,  xmder  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  projects  approved  by  the  committee 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  list  contains  32  prospectuses  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  comprising  34 
new  buildings  and  the  extension,  altera- 
tion, or  modincation  of  8  exisUng 
buildings. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 

follows: 

BuildiTig  prospectuses  location  and  project 

( In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Arizona,  Tucson :  MsUnuOed  coat 

Poet  office  building 8, 131 

Federal  office  building 4,484 

Arkansas,  BatesvlUe:  Poet  ofllce, 
courthouse     and     Federal     office 

building  1,841 

California : 

W.  Los  Angeles,  post  office 631 

San  Ysidro,  border  station 4, 730 

Florida.  Jacksonville:  Poet  office 7,643 

Georgia: 
Atlanta: 
Courthouse,  Federal  office  build- 
ing        27,888 

Poet    crffice 31,816 

Post  office  courthouse  (CB) 3,318 

Griffin,  post  office.  Federal  office 

building   i,6«7 

Rome,  poet  ofllce,  courthouse_ 3, 830 

WaycroBs,  post  office,  oourthoose, 

Federal  office  building a  610 

niinola: 
Alton.  Courthouse,  Federal  office 

buUdlng    i_4ao 

Carbondale: 

Post   cfllce a,  005 

Post  office  (CR) 'aeo 

Chicago  research  center 8,608 

Maine,  WatervlUe:  Post  office,  Fed- 
eral office  bxilldlng 1,430 

Mississippi,  Oxford:  Poet  office, 
courthouse.  Federal  office  build- 
ing   2  994 

Missouri,  St.  Louis;  Post  office  (esl 

tlmated)     30.889 

New  Hampehlre.  Manchester:   Post 

office.  Federal  office  building  7  681 

New  York:  ' 

Champlaln,  border  station 4.301 

Hyde  Park,  FDR  Library   (exten- 
sion)        1^  7n 

New    York,    Post    Office    (exten- 
sion)       79,563 

Syracuse: 

Post  Office 10  868 

Courthouse,  Federal  oflloe  build- 
ing    1S,0B0 

North  Carolina,  Charlotte: 

Post  Office 4.637 

Post  Office,  courthouse  (CR) I      1634 

Ohio.  Mansfield:  Post  Office,  Federal 

office  building 4  999 

Rhode  Island,  Woonsocket:  Poet  Of- 
fice, Federal  office  building 1.627 

South  Carolina,  Florence:  Poet  Of- 
fice,    courthouse.     Federal     office 

building _ 4^603 

South  Dakota.  Rapid  City: 

Post    Office 3.638 

Federal  office  building '_      3,'o07 

Virgin  Islands,  Charlotte  AmalieT 
Post  Office,  courthoiiae.  Federal  of- 
fice  building 3  985 

Virginia,  Roanoke: 

Post   Office ._ 8.017 

Federal  office  building ~      5]  684 

Post  Office,  courthouse  (CB) 265 

Washington,  Wenatchee:  Post  Office. 

Federal  office  buUding  (rev.) 4, 308 

West     Virginia,     Morgantown:  Post 

Office,  Federal  office  building 8, 069 

Wisconsin,   La  Crosse:    Post  Office, 

courthouse 3,668 

Washington,  D.C.: 
Federal       Triangle       completltui. 
Grand  Plaza  and  Pennsylvania 

Avenue  annex 41,301 

Internal  Revenue  Service  (exten- 

"loh)    36,666 

South  Portal,  Federal  office  build- 
ing  — - 38,668 


Total   _ 878.  712 
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OUT  OF  HAND 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Williamson  Daily  News  of 
Friday,  September  9,  1966,  carried  an 
editorial,  entitled  "Out  of  Hand." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Rxcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 

as  follows: 

Odt  or  Hams 

CMl  Rights  demonBtratloiu  have  taken  a 
D«w  and  predictable  turn. 

In  an  attempt  to  Induce  a  Mlliraukee  Cir- 
cuit Covirt  Judge  to  resign  Irom  the  all  white 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  members  of  the 
InCUwaukee  Youth  CouncU  of  the  NAACP 
demonstrated  In  front  of  bis  home.  And. 
of  course,  counter  demonstrations  were 
staged  by  whites,  the  situation  prompting 
the  Oovemor  to  seek  a  court  order  limiting 
participation  In  such  affairs. 

More  significant  was  the  action  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  In  arranging  a 
fact-finding  hearing  to  Inquire  Into  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  of  private  clubs. 

Here  Is  an  Indication  of  how  far  out  of  line 
the  so-called  Civil  Rights  movement  has 
gotten.  Taking  the  Supreme  Court's  school 
desegregation  decision  as  an  arbitrary  start- 
ing point,  It  began  as  a  crusade  to  win  for 
Negro  citizens  enjoyment  of  the  full  rights  of 
clUsenshlp  they  are  entitled  to — freedom  to 
register  and  vote,  to  attend  the  same  public 
schools  white  children  attend,  to  enjoy  on  a 
basis  of  equality  public  facilities  paid  for  In 
full  or  In  part  by  the  common  taxpayer. 

These  were  and  are  legitimate  objectives, 
appealing  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  every 
cltlaen.  But  those  promoting  and,  in  at 
least  some  cases,  profiting  financially  from 
the  "movement"  were  not  content.  Equality 
of  treatment  was  not  enough.  They  sought 
special  privilege.  Being  admitted  to  the 
same  neighborhood  schools  open  to  aU  other 
children  did  not  satisfy  them.  They  de- 
manded the  distrtbutlon  of  school  children 
all  over  a  Community  or  District,  regardless 
of  place  of  residence,  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  proportionate  racial  mix.  Access 
to  employment  on  a  non-dlscrimlnatory  basts 
was  not  enough.  Demands  were  made  for 
the  reservation  of  jobs  for  Negroes  on  the 
basis  of  their  population  representation. 
Non-dlscrlmination  in  public  housing  was 
not  enough.  The  demand  was  and  Is  for  law 
denying  the  owner  of  private  property  the 
right  to  restrict  his  choice  of  tenants.  The 
right  of  access  to  goods  and  services  offered 
the  public  by  private  Interests — such  as 
hotels,  stores  and  restaurants — was  not 
enough.  The  demand  was  and  la  for  statu- 
tory denial  of  a  man's  right  to  sell  his  own 
house  only  to  whom  he  chooses. 

And  now,  as  witness  the  Incidents  in  Mil- 
waukee, the  demand  Is  for  denial  of  the  right 
of  individuals  to  Join  together  in  a  club  or 
other  association  limited  to  thoas  they 
mutually  desire  to  mingle  with. 
Where  wUl  It  stop? 


AMERICA'S  POLICE  OFFICERS:  20TH 
CENTURY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Presidoit.  "The  Wanderer,"  a  national 
Catholic  weekly,  of  August  4,  1966,  car- 
ried an  editorial  titled  "America's  Pcllce 
Officers:  20th  Century  Crisis." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Rzcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
as  follows: 

ASCXBICA'S    POLICB    OfTXCESS:     SOth    CXNTXntT 

CaisxB 
(By  Ted  Humes) 

Last  winter,  Patrolman  James  Laffey  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Police  Department  stopped  four 
youths  in  a  car  In  the  city's  Schenley  Park 
in  the  heart  of  the  city's  Civic  and  Medical 
Center.  They  had  been  acting  stispicioiisly 
and  Officer  Laffey  observed  a  case  of  beer 
in  the  back  of  the  car.  He  asked  for  the 
driver's  owner  card  and  driver's  license. 

What  he  got  Instead  was  a  vicious  beating 
administered  by  all  four  of  the  youths  who 
savagely  pxmched  him  In  the  face,  then  took 
turns  beating  eind  kicking  blm  in  the  face, 
head  and  body.  They  then  fled  through  the 
park,  with  their  lights  off.  crashing  through 
a  barricade  to  escape. 

After  regaining  consciousness,  Officer  Laf- 
fey managed  to  give  the  youth's  car  license 
nimiber  over  his  patrol  car  radio.  He  was 
then  taken  to  Monteflore  Hospital  with 
severe  head,  face  and  body  lacerations,  a 
concussion,  and  a  broken  nose.  His  medical 
expenses  came  to  almost  92,000. 

However,  Patrolman  Laffey  was  luckier 
than  a  fellow  police  officer  In  netirby  Mercer 
Coxinty.-  There  a  rookie  patrolman,  Rodney 
WentUng,  22,  was  checking  out  a  stolen  car 
parked  in  a  used  car  lot  In  Greenville.  Pa. 
As  he  approached  the  car  In  which  three 
teenagers,  ages  13,  16,  and  15  were  seated,  a 
blast  from  a  rlfie  killed  Mm  instantly. 

The  most  recent  of  a  series  of  tragedies 
Involving  law  officers  occurred  in  Pltts- 
biirgh's  Central  Police  Station  where  a  young 
officer,  Joseph  Oaetano,  was  returning  a 
prisoner  to  his  cell  from  arraignment.  Be- 
caiise  the  charge  was  not  a  felony.  Officer 
Gaetano  did  not  handcuff  the  prisoner,  even 
though  police  regulations  regarding  hand- 
cuffing of  prisoners  In  transit  Is  mandatory. 
Officer  Oaetano  felt  he  was  giving  him  a 
"break."  He  paid  for  this  htmianlt&rlan 
Impulse  with  his  life.  The  prisoner  seised 
Gaetano's  revolver  In  the  elevator  and  killed 
him  Instantly.  Like  Wentling,  before  him. 
Patrolman  Gaetano  was  young,  married,  had 
no  children.    A  whole  lifetime  before  hUn. 

Except  for  Officer  Laffey,  the  dispoeitlon 
of  these  cases  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
respective  police  fraternal  organizations, 
which  will  administer  a  modest  monthly 
widow's  pension  to  the  survivors. 

Two  police  officers  killed,  one  severely 
beaten — in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  TlUs 
Is  no  more  nor  less  than  what  happens  on 
the  average  metropolitan  police  force  In  a 
g^ven  period.  The  niunber  of  peace  officers 
killed  and  assaulted  in  the  line  of  duty  is 
growing  with  alarming  frequency.  And. 
while  policemen  are  being  killed,  assaulted 
and  maimed,  respect  tor  the  profession  seems 
to  diminish  by  the  same  ratio,  while  politi- 
cal justices  compound  the  problem  by  their 
Inordinate  solicitude  for  the  alleged  rights 
of  felons  which  makes  It  all  but  Impossible 
to  prove  the  commission  of  a  crime  short  of 
catching  the  criminal  in  the  act.  And  even 
then,  easy  Is  the  word.  Police  are  imable 
to  arrest  looters  who  are  carting  out  goods 
from  sacked  stores  before  their  very  eyes. 

And  what  price  does  a  police  officer  pay 
for  serving  In  one  of  mankind's  noblest, 
neediest  professions?  He  Is  taunted  and 
Jeered  at  by  professional  do-gooders  and  dvll 
rights  activists  and  the  social  engineers  who 
wring  their  hands  unctuously  for  the  per- 
petraton  of  foul  deeds  and  put  the  blame 
on  'society.'  He  Is  compelled  to  assiune  a 
posture  of  stoic  Indifference  when  booligaos 
and  beatnik  rabble  bum  draft  cards,  hoist 
enemy  flags,  display  their  vulgarisms  and 
utter  their  obscenities  In  public.    He  must 


permit  himself  to  be  kicked  and  mauled  and 
spat  upon  and  vilUfled  when  he  carries  limp 
and  ragged  activists  Into  a  van  load  of  howl- 
ing beatniks.  He  must  stand  Idly  by  and  be 
insulted  by  criminal  elements  who  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions; he  must  stand  by  and  watch  with  a 
heavy  heart  while  a  convicted  rapist  walks 
out  of  Jail  to  beat  and  assault  another  vic- 
tim because  of  some  minor  defect  which 
some  sharp-eyed  public  defender  spotted  in 
his  arrest  or  arraignment. 

Above  all  he  must  not  lay  a  hand  on  the 
hoodliun,  even  if  he  Is  coming  at  him  with 
a  broken  beer  bottle,  lest  he  feel  the  fiu^  of 
CORE,  the  ADA,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  the  professional  bleeding  hearts 
who  Infest  the  body  politic. 

And  If  he  does  happen  to  kill  a  crazed 
man  wielding  a  gun  or  a  knife,  he  Is  apt 
as  not  to  wind  up  on  a  "Wanted  for  Murder" 
poster  of  a  dvil  rights  organization,  as  one 
unfortunate  New  York  officer  discovered 
when  It  was  a  question  of  his  life  or  the 
knife  wlelder's. 

Or  before  a  Civilian  Police  Review  Board — 
made  up  of  a  'Jury  of  his  peers'  with  Just 
the  'right'  racial  and  religious  makeup — 
some  of  the  town's  'leading  citizens,"  lawyers, 
teachers,  perhaps  a  minister  and  a  bond 
salesman — citizens  who  can  be  trusted  not 
to  know  what  It  feels  like  to  stop  a  vehicle 
full  of  drunken  youths  or  arrest  a  rioter 
carrying  out  a  television  set  from  a  burning 
store. 

And  what  of  the  monetary  rewards  for 
America's  first  line  of  defense?  While  no- 
body in  his  right  mind  Joins  the  police  force 
to  be  able  to  retire  to  Bar  Harbour,  they  do 
expect  a  living  wage.  Certainly  as  much 
as  the  'social  worker'  and  the  'social  exjjert,' 
the  'case  worker.'  the  'war  on  poverty  admin- 
istrator.' 

The  average  police  officer  in  Pittsburgh, 
for  example,  IP  he  manages  to  Uve  through 
26  turbulent  years,  can  content  himself  with 
a  pension  of  about  $285  a  month.  During  his 
career,  he  will  take  home  an  average  of  $80 
to  190  a  week  after  deductions.  His  pension 
fund  deduction  alone  comes  to  almost  $40  a 
month — no  Federal  pension  to  cushion  4t. 
Unlike  the  Federal  biu-eaucrat,  to  whom  a 
generous  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  give  fringe 
benefits  unparalleled  for  similar  occupations 
in  all  of  American  Industry,  there  are  no  gen- 
erous 'matching'  funds  for  the  cop  on  the 
beat.  His  hospitalization  deductions  are  also 
considerably  higher  than  the  average  for 
other  Industrial  workers  In  his  area.  Mean- 
time hordes  of  'poverty*  workers,  "planners' 
and  'social  careerists'  will  earn  ten,  fourteen 
and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  Innumer- 
able 'studies'  and  'reports'  and  'workshops,' 
most  of  which  when  put  together  don't 
amount  to  a  Tinker's  Dam. 

For  breaking  up  mobs  of  surly  pickets  and 
civil  rights  demonstrators,  for  transporting 
homicidal  prisoners,  for  entering  darkened 
warehouses  and  Jewelry  stores  when  a  door 
is  ajar,  for  manning  a  street  post  when  howl- 
ing mobs  have  fired  the  stores  and  are  pelting 
bricks  ana  Molotov  Cocktails  from  rooftops, 
not  to  mention  the  ever-present  abuse  when- 
ever he  tries  to  make  an  arrest,  the  average 
cop  In  America  makes  lees  than  the  proverbial 
Dltchdlgger.  And  yet  the  Pittsburgh  ClvU 
Service  Commission  recently  rejected  thirty 
percent  of  the  applicants  for  police  Jobs  be- 
cause they  were  not  "tempermentally  or 
psychologically  suited  for  such  a  complex  un- 
dertaking as  police  officer!" 

As  a  result,  many  policemen  have  to  moon- 
light; working  in  warehouses,  guarding  shop- 
ping centers,  driving  trucks,  or  laying  tile 
and  brick  on  weekends. 

St.  Michael,  patron  saint  of  policemen, 
must  surely  weep  when  he  contemplates  the 
plight  of  the  men  behind  tbe  shining  badges. 
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Denied  the  same  bari  [fclning  rights  that  ac- 
crue to  the  organized  lijr  groups,  without  the 
benefit  of  vociferous  professional  education- 
ists and  lobbyists  suchias  the  NBA,  forbidden 
to  dramatize  their  pUght  Uke  the  NMU  for 
the  New  York  Transit  Workers,  policemen 
must  rely  instead  upon  an  awakened  cltl- 
xenrj  already  staggering  under  the  financial 
burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Great  So- 
ciety, and  the  all  too  many  cynical  politicians 
and  demagogues  which  serve  It. 

'The  Great  Society  i»  pouring  millions  of 
dollars  of  slush  money  into  the  Nation's  cities 
for  every  Imaginable  purpose;  for  poverty 
and  head  start".  antUpoUution  and  public 
housing,  highways  and  hospitals,  planning 
and  more  "planning  ■■  '^  * 

These  Federal  bounties  have  spawned  an 
entire  new  cult  of  "planners"  and  "social  sci- 
entists" who  conduct  endless  studies,  prepare 
voluminous  reports  where  they  end  up  in 
the  government's  labyrinthine  files  The  ex- 
travagance and  waste  in  connecOon  with  the 
"anti-poverty"  program  is  a  national  scandal 
as  "poverty  warriors"  receive  double  in  sal- 
aries what  capable  men  and  women  receive 
m  other  comparable  activities. 

PoUcemen,  least  of  aOl,  are  looking  for  a 
guaranteed  income,  or  Federal  subsidies. 
But  when  government  abandons  its  tradi- 
tional role  of  protectldg  lUe  and  property, 
preventing  fraud  and  ^lence  and  «npha- 
slzes  Instead  the  attaljanent  of  a  worldly 
Utopia  through  an  ali-embracing  WeUare 
State,  somebody  has  to  the  sacrificed,  in  this 
case  our  police  officers. 

Thus  whUe  HEW's  social  engineers  become 
the  pampered  favorites  ot  the  Great  Society 
whUe  "poverty"  has  become  a  full-time 
career  and  relief  chiseling  takes  Its  place  as 
an  accepted  norm  In  American  life,  the  con- 
vulsive effects  of  pyramiding  crime  and  racial 
disturbances  tear  at  the  very  fabric  of  oxu-  so- 
ciety; a  society  which  by  Its  apathy  and  in- 
difference hastens  our  decay  by  imposing 
upon  Its  peace  officers  impossible  conditions 
to  combat  the  decadent 
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REACTION     OP     SofriET     FOREIGN 
MINISTER  ANDREI  GROMYKO  TO 
THEPROPOSED  P5ACE  OFFENSIVE 
BY  THE  UNITED  SttATES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  on 
last  Saturday  I  expressed  to  the  press  my 
disappointment  in  Foreign  Minister  An- 
drei Gromyko's  reaction  to  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  most  recerit  peace  offensive. 
I  ask  unanimous  Consent  that  this 
statement,  which  sum$  up  my  reaction, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  SENAi^OB  Maksfizld 
I  am  disappointed  in  \.he  reaction  of  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  to 
the  proposed  peace  offensive  put  before  the 
United  Nations  by  AmbasBador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, speaking  for  President  Johnson  and  the 
United  States.  If  I  m^y  paraphrase  Mr 
Gromyko's  remark  In  reverse,  "There  were 
many  signs  testifying  to  i  the  seriousness  of 
the  intention  of  Waahln^n  to  seek  a  set- 
tlement" In  the  Vietnam  war.  Personally, 
I  can  see  much  room  for  discussion  of  a  con- 
structive nature  which  vdaoild  seek  to  bring 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  tq  an  honorable  con- 
clusion. I 

iSr.  Gromyko,  who  coj^d,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  so  desired,  play  aJ  very  constructive 
part  In  settling  this  problem,  has  chosen  In- 
stead not  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gromyko  reiterates 
the  four  jwlnt  proposal  for  negotiation  put 


forward  by  North  ^Hetnam  as  the  proper 
basis  for  ending  the  war. 

First  of  these  U  "unconditional  cessation 
of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam."  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  has  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  cease  bombing  of  North  Viet 
nam  if  "in  public  or  private"  North  Viet- 
nam would  give  evidence  that  It  would  be- 
gin to  withdraw  Its  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  second  point  Is  "withdrawal  of  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  its  alUes  from  South 
Vietnam."  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  indi- 
cated, and  so  has  the  President,  that  we  are 
not  only  prepared  to  do  so,  but  in  fact  to 
initiate  a  phased  withdrawal  of  U.S  troops 
if  North  Vietnam  would  do  so,  and  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  once  peace 
was  achieved  and  guaranteed  in  tliat  countrv 
and  area.  «"•-» 

The  third  North  Vietnamese  point  Is  "re- 
moval of  aU  foreign  armaments  from  South 
Vietnam."  The  President  has  stated  many 
times  that  he  would  be  prepared  to  do  this 
OTice  peace  was  achieved  and  Ambassador 
Goldberg  reiterated  that  statement  on  yes- 
terday. 

The  fourth  point,  "granting  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  a  chance  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems   has  been  proposed  on  numerous  occa- 

o^JifK^^  ^^  ""*  President  and  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  aU  to  no  avaU. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Foreign 
MnUter  has  continued  to  adopt  a  frozen 
point  of  view  and  an  unbending  attitude. 

^.^'i*'°^'  ^  ^°'^'^  P°»°*  o"t  that  once 
again  Ambassador  Goldberg  stated  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  when  he  declared 

lf«^.  '£*!f^  '''  ^'^^^  °°*  *>^°  and  are  not 
now  inflexible  in  our  position."     in  other 

nf^'i,^*'!  ^"^^  ^^^  ^«  stated  that  it 
win  T?  ^^^^'^  reasonable  suggestion  which 
wm  be  forthcoming,  which  would  seek  to 
«I^1.J^  ^  honorable  conclusion  the  con- 
flict which  exists  at  the  present  time  In  Viet- 

TjJiL!^'  ^'*««<*'  regrettable  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  one  of  the  two  co-Chalrmen  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  did  not  see  fit  to  match 
the  proposals  of  Ambassador  Goldbere     it  la 

JI^^T***  ^*  *"  "^«  ^'^t'**  Nation  a 
forum  to  seek  ways  and  means  towards  a 

S!>^h,™^°  V  •^^''P^tes  that  the  conclUatory, 
h!  i"  *^  anything  but  naive  offer  of  A^- 
ba^or  Goldberg  was  not  accepted  in ^e 
spirit  m  Which  It  was  intended 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

■nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1967 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President    I 

ask  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 

before  the  Senate. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislatvie  Clerk. 
HJl.  14745,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  reported 
with  amendments. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

TTNAimCOUS-CONSEMT   AGBCEICENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  full  approval  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare [Mr.  Hill],  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business  t<Hnorrow,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  amendments  of  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  and  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment; that  4  hours  of  debate  be  allowed 
on  the  bill;  and  that  the  agreement  be 
In  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

UNANncons-CoNSKNT  Agrkuczmt 
Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 27.  1966,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  (H.B.  14745),  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn,T,| :  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  he  la  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question 
of  the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided. 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bUl,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  on  a  brief  matter 
I  want  to  raise.  I  know  how  busy  he  is. 
I  want  to  relieve  him  from  further  at- 
tendance at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Following  that.  I  shall  make  a 
brief  statement  on  the  bill  itself,  setting 
forth  my  complete  support  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  the  bill. 
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lABOK-HXW    APPBOPKIATIOM    BUX:     OREOON    Kt- 
8BABCH  nWriTUTI  FBOBLXM 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  matter  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  the  manager 
of  the  bilL  It  concerns  a  problem  which 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hammersley,  who  is  director  of 
administrative  services  of  the  Oregon 
Research  Institute,  on  September  13. 

Mr.  Hammersley  called  to  my  atten- 
tion through  a  thoughtful  letter  the 
problem  that  his  organization  and  simi- 
lar organizations  would  face  In  the  1967 
appropriations  act  were  the  prohibition 
contained  in  the  1966  act  to  be  retained 
inlaw. 

As  Senators  know.  Federal  research 
grants  presently  go  to  three  types  of 
institutions:  one,  educational  iiistltu- 
tioDs;  two  hospitals  or  service  organi- 
zations where  fundamental  research  is 
a  secondary  function;  and  three,  inde- 
pendent nonprofit  research  organizations 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  products 
such  as  the  Salk  vaccine  where  fimda- 
mental  research  is  also  a  secondary 
function. 

The  Oregon  Research  Institute,  how- 
ever, is  In  a  fourth  category.  It  dif- 
fers In  three  respects  from  other  insti- 
tutions. First,  its  activities  are  directed 
almost  entirely  Into  fundamental  as  op- 
posed to  applied  research.  Second,  it  is 
concerned  with  the  advancement  of  the 
frontiers  of  scientific  knowledge  rather 
than  the  prOTnotlon  of  a  specific  prod- 
uct. Third,  it  does  not  exist  to  perform 
a  service  for  a  State  or  local  agency  or 
private  or  public  group,  and  therefore 
it  receives  no  support  from  such  agen- 
cies for  Its  work. 

The  Oregon  Research  Institute  exists 
solely  to  perform  research  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  knowledge  and  there- 
fore depends  almost  exclusively  upon 
benefactors  who  are  willing  to  bear  the 
full  costs  of  such  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  in  my  remarks  to 
have  the  letterof  September  13  which  I 
have  been  paraphrasing  printed  In  the 
Record  in  full,  together  with  the  attach- 
ments thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and   attachments   were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as  follows: 
Obxoon  RssxAica  InamuTK. 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  September  13,  1986. 
Hon.  Watni:  Morse. 
out  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinijton,  D.C. 
(Attentloa:  Ch&rles  Lee.) 

Dub  Senator  Morse:  Oregon  Research 
Institute  In  Eugene,  Oregon,  has  pending  a 
grant  for  research  In  personality  assessment 
(B4H  l»Ta-01) .  in  the  amount  of  1.7  million 
dollars,  to  be  expended  over  a  period  of 
seven  years  (September  1966  through  August 
W73). 

Federal  research  grants  go  to  three  types 
of  InsUtutlons  generally:  (1)  educational 
Institutions;  (3)  hospitals  or  service  organi- 
zations where  fundamental  research  is  a 
secondary  function;  and  (3)  Independent 
non-proAt  research  organizations  engaging 
In  the  promotion  of  a  product  such  as  the 
Balk  vaccine,  where  fundamental  research  is 
also  a  secondary  function. 

Oregon  Research  Institute  is  In  still  a 
foxirth  category,  differing  m  three  respects 
from  other  Institutions.  First.  Oregon  Re- 
search Institute's  energies  are  directed  al- 
most entirely  into  fundamental,  as  opposed 


to  applied  research.  Second,  Oregon  Re- 
search Institute  Is  concerned  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  knowledge  rather 
than  rendering  a  specific  service  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  promotion  of  a  specific  product. 
Third,  Oregon  Research  Institute  does  not 
exist  to  perform  a  service,  such  as  education, 
training,  medical  care,  etc.,  for  a  state  or  local 
agency,  or  for  any  private  or  public  group, 
and  It  therefore  receives  no  supxport  from 
such  agencies  for  its  work.  Oregon  Research 
Institute  exists  solely  to  perform  research 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  knowledge,  and 
therefore  depends  almost  exclusively  upon 
benefactors  who  are  willing  to  bear  the  full 
cost  of  such  activity. 

It  would'seem  that  the  original  Intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  1966  Appropriations 
Act  was  to  require  institutions  which  already 
have  a  broad  funding  base  to  contribute  pri- 
vate funds  to  any  federal  research  grant  ap- 
proved. Such  Institutions  would  be:  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  receiving 
monies  from  endowment  funds,  from  the 
state  government,  and  from  private  contri- 
butions; hospitals  receiving  funds  from  pa- 
tients, endowments,  and  other  private  con- 
tributions; or  research  institutions  which 
concern  themselves  with  general  research 
and  seU  a  specific  product.  I.e..  a  psychologi- 
cal Inventory  at  a  patent  medicine. 

To  alleviate  this  Inequitable  situation, 
Oregon  Research  Institute  respectfully  pro- 
poses that  In  drafting  the  1967  Apprc^rla- 
tlons  Act,  institutions  in  the  category  that 
Oregon  Research  Institute  finds  itself  be 
excepted  from  the  coat  sharing  provision 
which  was  for  the  first  time  written  into 
the  1966  Appropriations  Act.  This  could 
be  done  by  using  such  language  as  follows: 
(the  provision  as  It  now  exists) — "excepting 
those  research  institutions  In  which  seventy- 
five  p>er  cent  of  all  activity  la  fundamental 
research."  The  definition  of  fundamental 
research  would  be:  research,  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  which  is  the  advsmcement  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  rather  than  the  generation 
of  a  commercial  or  marketable  product  or 
Idea  or  the  performance  of  a  service  for  a  fee. 

This  would  leave  Included  in  the  cost  shar- 
ing category  those  Institutions  for  which  the 
provision  in  the  1966  Appropriations  Act  was 
written,  i.e.,  hoepltals,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  research  organizations  where 
fundamental  research  is  a  secondary  concern. 
Those  Institutions  primarily  dedicated  to  the 
advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  will  not 
be  penalized. 

Encloeed  you  will  find  PHS  policy  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  ooet  sharing  pro- 
vision, and  Oregon  Research  Institute  posi- 
tion statement  with  regard  to  cost  sharing, 
and  an  Informational  sheet  giving  an  over- 
view of  the  on-going  research  at  Oregon  Re- 
search Institute. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  1967  Ap- 
propriations Act  Is  stm  pending  In  the  Senate 
at  this  time.  If  per  chance  this  request  is 
not  timely,  it  Is  hoped  that  some  other 
remedy  can  be  found  to  alleviate  this 
inequity,  possibly  a  private  bill. 
With  best  regards, 

D,  Richard  Hammersixt, 
Director  of  Administrative  Services,  Ore- 
gon Research  Institute. 

Oregon  Research  Instttote — A  Printeo 
Guide 

At  Its  Inception  in  1960  Oregon  Reaearch 
Institute  was  an  Independent  nonprofit  re- 
search center  with  only  one  Ph.  D.  psycholo- 
gist; it  now  has  six:  (Gordon  G.  Rechtel, 
Lewis  R.  Goldberg,  Paul  J.  Hoffman  [Direc- 
tor], Richard  R.  Jones,  Leonard  G.  Rorer, 
Paul  Slovlc) .  The  peychologlsta  at  ORI  work 
on  questions  of  basic  theoretical  Importance 
to  behavioral  scientists.  Those  who  approach 
ORI  with  commercial  problems  are  referred 
elsewhere.  However,  the  staff  of  ORI  con- 
trlbutea  time  to  provide  graduate  students 
and  other  researcbera  throughout  the  state 
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with  oosisultatlon  and  asslatanoe  In  experi- 
mental design,  data  analysla,  and  data 
proceaalng. 

Oregon  Reaearch  Institute  Is  neither  large 
nor  old.  It  has  no  long-standing  traditions 
to  which  It  points  with  pride.  It  has  no 
bureaucracy  to  bind  It  and  no  commercial 
operations  to  which  It  la  tied.  On  the  con- 
trary. ORI  is  young  and  vigorous,  and  it  em- 
phasizes flexlbUlty,  Innovation,  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

A  Board  of  Directors  seta  the  policy  for 
the  operation  of  ORI  Eind  appoints  the  Direc- 
tor. The  Board  meets  regularly  to  approve 
research  proposals,  staff  appointments,  and 
financial  issues.  Serving  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  present  tUne  are  an  attor- 
ney, a  director  of  a  large  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  a  CJ>A.,  a  local  busi- 
neasman,  a  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  and  the  Director  of 
ORI.  The  members  at  the  Board  volunteer 
their  time  and  service  to  the  Institute. 

While  ORI  welcomes  Inveetlgatora  Inter- 
ested In  any  area  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 
Its  Board  has  chosen  to  give  priority  to  the 
establishment  of  extreme  competence  In  a 
few  areas,  rather  than  to  the  superficial  cov- 
erage of  many  fields.  Therefore,  special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  overlapping 
areas  of  huzoan  judgment  and  pxersonallty 
aaaeesment.  Both  areas  share  a  common  de- 
pendence on  hlgh-q>eed  digital  computers, 
and,  as  a  result,  ORI  has  necessarily  de- 
veloped a  high  level  of  competence  with 
regard  to  computer  technology. 

In  the  past  year,  Oregon  Research  Institute 
has  formed  an  Advisory  Board  of  behavioral 
scientists  who  have  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  help  provide  guidelines  for  ORI's 
research  programs  and  administrative  poli- 
cies. The  following  individuals  are,  at  pres- 
ent, members  of  this  Advisory  Board : 

Dr.  Clyde  Coombs,  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Ward  Edwards,  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Eugene  Galanter,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  Harold  Guetzkow,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Humphrey,  University  of  Illinois. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Meehl,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Samuel  Mesalck,  Educational  Testing 
Service. 

Dr.  Anatol  Rajwport,  University  of  Mlchl- 
g^an. 

Dr.  Daniel  I.  Slobin,  Unlveralty  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr.  Keith  Smith,  University  of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Silvan  Tomklna,  City  University  of  New 
York. 

ORI's  independence  Is  an  Important  asset. 
Since  It  Is  not  a  small  unit  in  a  larger  orga- 
nization, there  Is  no  danger  that  Its  pro- 
grams may  be  hampered  by  policies  lmp>oeed 
from  the  outside.  ORI's  operating  proce- 
dure may  be  formulated  with  regard  to  Its 
own  research  programs  and  need  not  contain 
the  inefflcienciee  that  Inevitably  result  when 
operating  procedures  must  be  adapted  to 
many  diverse  activities.  As  a  relatively  small 
organization.  It  Is  remarkably  free  of  the 
bureaucratic  Inefficiency  almost  inevitably 
found  In  large  organizations. 

Also,  It  la  Important  that  research  Is  ORI's 
only  product,  and  that  Its  reputation  depends 
entirely  on  the  quality  of  that  product.  Tot 
Its  staff  members,  mediocre  research  cannot 
be  offset  by  exceptional  teaching  or  admin- 
istrative ability.  ORI's  staff  do  not  have  any 
conflicts  over  whether  their  time  should  be 
devoted  to  research  or  some  other  aspect  of 
their  job;  there  Is  no  other  araect  to  their 
job. 

At  present  CRTs  reaearch  activities  are 
funded  by  four  project  grants  and  one  con- 
tract. These  are:  (1)  an  NIH  grant  (MH- 
04430)  entitled,  "The  Paramorphic  Repre- 
sentation of  CUnlcAl  Judgment,"  to  Paul  J. 
Hoffman  (Principal  Investigator) ,  Leonard  O. 
Rorer  (Co-Prlnclpal  Investigator),  and  Gor- 
don O.  Bechtel,  Lewis  R.  Goldberg  and  Paul 


81ovlc.(Co-InvesUgatortj> ;  (2)  an  NIH  grant 
(MH-0ei60)  entiUed  "tJeamlng  CUnlcal  In- 
ference," to  Leonard  G,  Rorer  (Principal  In- 
vestigator) and  Lewis  R.  Goldberg  and  Paul 
Slovlc  (Co-Principal  Investigators);  (3)  an 
NIH  grant  (MH-iai22)  entitled,  "Contextual 
Determinants  of  Choice  and  Jxidgment "  to 
Paul  Slovlc  (Principal  Investigator) ;  (4)  the 
currently  active  NIH  grant  (MH-10822)  to 
the  ORI  steff  for  a  teleprocessing  faculty 
and  (6)  a  contract  from  the  Peace  CcHps. 

Three  additional  proposals  are  pending 
These  are  (1)  an  NIH  program  grant  (MH- 
12972)  "Research  Program  In  PersonaUty 
Assessment"  (approval  Wpected  In  Septem- 
ber, 1966)  to  Lewis  R.|  Goldberg  (Principal 
Investigator),  Gwdon  |0.  Bechtel,  Paul  J 
Hoffman,  Richard  R.  Jones,  Leonard  g' 
Borer,  and  Paul  Slovlc  (Co-Prlncipal  Investl- 
gatOTS),  and  Jerry  8.  WJgglns  (Co-Investlga- 
tor);  (2)  an  NIH  grant  (MH-12855)  "The 
Integration  and  Exteqaion  of  Itemmetrlc 
Research  In  Personality  Assessment"  to  Lewis 
R.  Goldberg  (Principal  Investigator)  and 
Richard  R.  Jones,  Leomrd  G.  Rorer,  and 
Jerry  S.  Wiggins  (Co-prlncipal  Investiga- 
tors); and  (3)  an  NIH  grant  (MH-12122- 
01)  "The  Assessment  of  Rlsk-Taklne 
Behavior"  to  Paul  Slovlfc  (Principal  Investi- 
gator), j 

In  order  to  convey  something  of  the  nature 
and  flavor  of  ORI's  research  program,  some 
of  Its  ongoing  and  recently  completed  prol- 
ects  wUl  be  described  briefly. 


MR-04439.   THE  PAaAMOR4>mc   REPRESENTATION 
or   CLINICAL    JhjDOMENT 

ThU  program  of  reseirch  has  two  major 
purposes.  The  flrst  of  |  these  concerns  the 
development  of  mathemfeitlcal  models  which 
can  be  effectively  utlllz^  in  describing  the 
Judgment  process.  Specifically,  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  emplrtcal  studies,  where- 
in the  "Judge"  makes  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  controUed  sets  of  Information  made  avail, 
able  to  him.  Statistical  analyses  will  then 
make  poeslble  a  description  of  the  manner 
m  which  the  Information  was  combined  by 
the  judge,  and  various  models  (e.g..  linear 
interactional)  will  be  Compared  for  thel^ 
adequacy  of  descriptions. ' 

■nie  second  purpose  ot  the  research  con- 
cerns Individual  differences  among  judges 
criteria  of  Judgment  ability.  Implicit  per." 
ceptual  organizations  of  the  Informational 
variables,  and  similar  ptychologlcal  factors 
which  may  be  Involved  in  Judgment  proc- 
esses, as  described  by  mathematical  models 
One  Important  developing  concern  will  be 
with  the  manner  of  prese^atlon  of  Informa- 
tion aa  It  affects  the  judgment  model  and 
Judgment  accxiracy.  Primacy  and  recency 
effects  wlU  be  studied,  aa  weU  as  effects  due 
to  kind  and  amount  o<  Information  pre- 
sented. Attention  may  eventually  turn  to 
basic  problems  in  c<iacept  formation 
stereotyping,  relnforcemeint,  and  other  con- 
cepts relating  to  the  fontauUtlve  aspects  of 
the  judgment  process. 

The  aim  of  this  program  Is  to  bring  to- 
gether specific  sub-dlscijlines  within  psy- 
chology, within  statistics,  and  within 
computer  technology  im  a  concerted 
programmatic  investigation  of  the  human 
being  as  an  adaptive  system  capable  of  syn- 
thesizing Information  from  Its  environment 
in  systematic  and  predictable  ways.  The 
phenomena  of  interest  tend  most  often  to 
be  those  relating  to  meidlcal  and  clinical 
diagnostic  processes,  to  iitopression-forma- 
tlon,  and  to  other  form^  of  interpersonal 
Judgments.  However,  the  field  of  Investiga- 
tion also  Includes  studieu  involving  judg- 
ments of  inanimate  objects,  concepts  and 
behavior  patterns.  It  ranges  from  psycho- 
physical judgments  and  attendant  unre- 
solved and  theoretically  Interesting  problems 
of  unldlmenslonal  and  multidimensional 
•callng.  to  complex  decision-making  in 
roup  Interaction;  and  Its  methods  require 
the  refinement  of  both  aitaas  of  theoretical 


Interest,   and  many  areas  of  more  wholly 
applied  Interest. 

OS  42».  THE  STBOCrTJRE  AND  rtJNCTION  OF  ITEM 
CHARACTXRiancS  m  PISSONAUTT  ASSESSMENT 

The  goal  of  the  assessment  program  Is  the 
classification  of  Individuals  Into  meaningful 
groups  such  that  it  can  be  said  that  they 
have  been  descril>ed.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal, 
the  assessment  area  is  partitioned  for  both 
research  and  discussion  purposes  Into  the 
foUowlng  logical,  albeit  arbitrary,  classifica- 
tion scheme:  (o)  semantic  coverage,  (b) 
itemmetrics,  (c)  scale  construction,  (d)  test 
usage,  and  (e)  additional  related  areas. 

Semantic  coverage.  A  necessary  prerequi- 
site for  any  comprehensive  assessment  pro- 
gram is  the  development  of  a  "vocabulary  of 
personality  descriptive  terms  which  Is  sufB- 
clenUy  exhaustive,  precise,  and  well-struc- 
tured to  be  useful  for  purposes  of  scientific 
conomimlcation  and  assessment"  (Norman, 
1965).  At  least  two  major  research  projects 
have  had  as  their  goal  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  descriptive  taxonomy.  The 
first  (Glueck,  Meehl,  Schofleld,  &  Clyde,  1964) 
aimed  at  the  development  of  a  vocabiilary 
designed  primarily  for  cUnlcal  use;  the  sec- 
ond (Norman.  1965)  alms  primarily  to  de- 
velop a  vocabulary  useful  for  the  description 
of  normal  personality.  Both  projects  had  as 
their  Initial  phase  an  exhaustive  search  of 
unabridged  dictionaries,  textbooks,  word  lists, 
and  theoretical  languages. 

Itemmetrics.  Semantic  coverage  of  the 
personality  domain  comprises  a  necessary 
but  not  sufllclent  condition  for  the  construc- 
tion and  refinement  of  an  Initial  item  of  re- 
search that  has  come  to  be  known  as  Item- 
metrics.  It  Is  a  field  bom  with  the  advent 
of  the  high-speed  digital  computer.  As  In 
any  new  science,  someone  must  undertake 
the  compilation  of  the  basic  data  on  which 
future  analyses  may  be  run  and  on  the  basis 
of  which  theories  may  be  constructed.  One 
such  compilation  has  begun  and  Is  well  tm- 
derway  at  ORI. 

Future  developments  In  this  area  wlU 
proceed  beyond  the  descriptive  approach  to 
take  up  the  experimental  approach  to  Item- 
metrics  (through  the  systematic  manipula- 
tion of  relevant  item  parameters ) .  The  proj- 
ect has  as  a  long-range  goal  the  development 
of  a  set  of  item  writing  guidelines  which 
coxUd  be  used  by  subsequent  objectives;  i.e., 
findings  from  this  project  should  lead  to 
systematic  item  generation  procedures. 

The  methodology  of  scale  construction. 
Perhaps  the  most  classic  problem  in  objective 
personality  assessment  concerns  the  rules  by 
which  responses  to  individual  items  are 
translated  into  meaningful  scale  scores.  The 
method  chosen  for  combining  items  into 
scales  must  afford  a  high  degree  of  assurance 
that  the  scale  scores  represent  relative  posi- 
tions of  respondents  on  the  dimension  im- 
pUed  by  the  scale,  and  not  on  a  dimension 
that  Is  an  artifact  of  the  methodology  of 
scale  construction.  ORI's  program  of  assess- 
ment research  attacks  this  problem. 

Test  usage.  The  scoring  of  a  set  of  scales 
results  in  a  page  of  numbers.  The  optimum 
utilization  of  those  numbers  for  the  purpose 
of  classification,  diagnosis,  or  prediction  con- 
stitutes the  final  phase  of  the  assessment 
process.  The  manner  in  which  test  Informa- 
tion is  used  In  himian  decision  making  can 
be  rightfully  considered  within  the  domain 
of  Judgment  research.  At  ORI,  this  phase  of 
assessment  activity  is  viewed  aa  a  queetlon  in 
decision  making,  and  as  such  is  discussed  in 
the  section  on  human  judgment  processes. 
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experience;  (b)  Kaive,  composed  of  ten  non- 
psychologists  who  have  never  heard  of  the 
MMPI  and  know  nothing  of  the  task  they 
are  performing;  (c)  Middle,  composed  of 
psychology  graduate  students  who  have  at 
least  a  passing  familiarity  with  the  MMPI 
and  some  idea  of  the  difference  between  a 
neiirotlc  and  a  psychotic.  The  project  uti- 
lizes 1.530  MMPI  profiles  with  criterion  di- 
agnoses of  neurosis  or  psychosis.  The  Naive 
Middle,  and  Expert  Judges  have  been  in- 
tensively and  systematically  trained,  one 
hour  a  day  five  days  a  week  for  26  weeks. 

The  study  focuses  first  on  the  accuracy 
whith  can  be  achieved  by  the  various  groups 
of  judges  as  a  result  of  the  training  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  training  gen- 
eralizes profits  samples  from  both  the  same 
the  different  clinical  installations.  It 
focuses  second  on  the  construction  of 
mathematical  models  to  provide  representa- 
tions of  the  judgment  process  at  any  one 
point  in  time.  The  study  then  uses  changes 
(over  time)  in  the  estimates  of  the  param- 
eters of  these  models  to  provide  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  way  in  which  individuals  learn 
to  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  data  that 
have  a  complex  probabilistic  relationship  to 
the  outcome  to  be  predicted. 

A  meaningful  meastire  of  complex  learn- 
ing must  take  Into  account  the  fact  that 
the  way  in  which  an  individual  makes  a 
decision  may  change,  even  though  his  ac- 
curacy does  not.  i.e..  the  models  which  best 
describe  an  individual's  decision-making  be- 
havior at  different  times  during  the  train- 
ing process  may  differ,  even  though  the 
overall  hit  rate  remains  unchanged.  Para- 
morphic models  will  also  be  used  to  assess 
the  extent  to  which  verbally  reported 
changes  in  decision  strategies  are  reflected 
in  actual  changes  in  decision  behavior,  l.e., 
to  assess  the  extent  to  which  an  individual's 
statement  that  he  has  learned  something  In- 
dicates that  he  has.  In  fact,  done  so. 

The  significance  of  this  research  lies  in 
its  focus  on  the  way  in  which  individuals 
learn  to  make  complex  judgments.  The 
clinician,  be  he  physician  or  psychologist, 
must  make  many  such  decisions  In  the  best 
possible  way.  Yet,  little  is  knovm  how  peo- 
ple make  such  decisions;  less  about  how  they 
learn  to  make  such  decisions;  stUl  less  about 
how  to  train  them  to  do  so.  By  providing  a 
means  of  Identifying  changes  in  decision- 
making behavior,  this  project  would  make 
possible  a  description  of  the  learning  proc- 
ess as  It  relates  to  complex  problem  solv- 
ing. Only  when  such  measures  of  change 
(learning)  are  available  will  it  be  possible 
adequately  to  assess  the  efficacy  of  various 
training  programs. 

MH  12122.   CONTEXTUAL  DETERMINANTS  OF 
CHOICE  AND  JXTDGMENT 


MH    08160.   LEARNING   CLINICAL    INTERENCE 

This  project  studies  the  manner  in  which 
Individuals  learn  to  make  diagnoses  of  psy- 
chosis and  neurosis  from  Minnesota  Multi- 
phasic Personality  Inventories  (MMPI)  pro- 
files. It  employs  three  groups  of  subjects: 
(a)  Expert,  composed  of  three  clinical  psy- 
chologists  who  have   bad  extensive   MMPI 


Most  decision  theories  assume  that  choices 
and  judgments  among  multidimensional 
stimuli  are  governed  by  the  value  of  each 
stimulus  on  some  underlying  imldlmenslonal 
choice  criterion.  Furthermore,  the  criterion 
value  of  a  stimulus  is  presumably  determined 
only  by  the  intrinsic  properties  of  that  stim- 
ulus. Thus  the  addition  of  new  stimuU  into 
a  set  of  StimuU  being  evaluated  by  a  judge 
should  not  alter  the  Judgments  made  among 
the  original  stimuli  in  that  set.  The  purpose 
of  thU  research  is  to  attempt  to  demonstrate 
that  the  existence  of  certain  types  of  multi- 
dimensional structure  among  stimuli  that 
are  being  evaluated  wUl  make  these  evalua- 
tions susceptible  to  contextual  biases.  In 
particular,  this  research  alms  to  assess  the 
degree  to  which  structural  conflict  and  In- 
tradlmenslonal  variability  Influence  choices 
and  Judgments. 

The  basic  strategy  for  data  analysis  will  be 
to  Mae  a  mathematical  model  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  a  judge  combines  informa- 
tion from  several  sources  or  dimensions  into 
s  unitary  judgment.  Specific  characteristics 
of  the  dimensional  structure  of  a  stimulus 
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or  a  set  of  stimuli  will  be  systematically 
manipulated  In  order  to  determine  the  effects 
of  structure  on  the  Judgment  process.  The 
project  relies  heavily  upon  existing  com- 
puterized methods  for  modelling  the  Judg- 
ment process. 

MH    laiaa(oi).  asssssmxht   of  bisk-takinc 

BXHAVIOH 

The  objectives  of  this  research  are  to  de- 
velop a  model  to  describe  the  process  by 
which  a  person  makes  decisions  luider  con- 
ditions of  risk  and  to  use  the  parameters  of 
this  model  to  determine  the  Influence  of 
situational  and  organlsmlc  factors  upon  risk 
taking. 

The  model  focused  upon  here,  an  additive 
one.  Is  radically  different  from  previous  risk- 
taking  models,  but  flnds  support  :from  the 
recent  success  of  similar  additive  models  In 
areas  such  as  clinical  Judgment  and  Impres- 
sion formation,  as  well  as  from  extensive 
pilot  research. 

This  research  alms  to  refine  the  model  and 
Its  methodology  and,  at  the  same  time,  study 
such  questions  as:  (a)  What  role  do  prob- 
ablUtlee  and  amounts,  the  fundamental  com- 
ponents of  any  risk  situation,  play  In  the 
decision  making  process?  What  Is  their 
relative  Importance  to  the  risk-taker?  (b) 
.  To  what  extent  do  Individuals  differ  in  the 
way  In  which  they  make  risk-taking  deci- 
sions? What  are  the  causes  and  correlates 
of  these  differences?  (c)  What  determines 
a  person's  perception  of  riskiness  or  danger 
In  a  situation?  How  do  the  determiners  of 
riskiness  relate  to  the  determiners  of  the  at- 
tracUveness  of  the  situation?  (d)  What 
factors  determine  the  optlmallty  of  risk- 
taking  decisions?  Can  non-optimal  decision 
makers  be  Identified  and  taught  to  behave 
more  rationally? 

OTHB  BXSEAXCR  AT  OU 

Quantification  of  unstructured  personal  data 
With  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
tJ.S.  ClvU  Service  Commission.  Oregon  Re- 
search Institute  will  embark  this  year  on  a 
project  designed  to  Investigate  the  charac- 
teristics, content,  validity,  and  usefulness  of 
the  Civil  Service  Background  Report,  as  a 
predictive  Instnunent  in  the  selection  proc- 
ess. The  study  will  require  the  application 
of  content  analysis  procedures  and  the  de- 
velopment of  coding  techniques  by  means  of 
which  the  Background  Report  might  be  con- 
siderably Improved.  The  outcome  of  the 
study  will  be  of  great  practical  sli^flcance, 
but  of  Interest  to  ORI  researchers  la  the  pos- 
sibility of  applying  quantitative  and  com- 
puterized techniques  to  a  dociunent  which 
heretofore  was  considered  useful  only 
through  the  employment  of  human  Intuition. 
Mental  health  manpower 
Under  a  contract  from  the  Division  of  Men- 
tal Health  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  Oregon 
Research  Institute  has  carried  out  an  mten- 
slve  survey  of  mental  health  maapower  In 
the  state,  r.nd  has  furnished  siunmary  data 
to  support  the  State's  application  for  Federal 
Funds  under  PL  88-386.  The  methodology 
developed  during  the  course  of  this  study 
shows  promise  In  being  able  to  yield  answers 
to  problems  that  have  traditionally  plagued 
planners.  In  particular,  the  questionnaire 
design  permitted  the  collection  of  sets  of  data 
which  could  then  form  the  basis  of  mathe- 
Diatlcal  models  of  vocational  decision-making 
by  the  respondents.  Dr.  Leonard  Rorer  plans 
to  extend  this  work  In  the  subsequent  years. 
Thresholds  for  horizontal  oscillatory  motion 
The  perception  of  horizontal  accelerator^ 
motion  Is  \indoubtedly  achieved  through 
stimulation  of  the  otolith  organs,  throu^ 
kinesthetic  sensations,  through  visual  cues, 
and  perhaps  by  means  of  other  factors.  Less 
Is  known  concerning  this  sense  modality  than 
any  other.     A  study  recMitly  completed  at 


ORI  sought  to  determine  the  threshold  for 
horizontal  oscillatory  motion  In  an  adult 
population.  Thresholds  were  measiued  with 
all  modalities  normally  sensitive  to  accelera- 
tion being  called  simultaneously  Into  play. 
Thresholds  were  determined  Initially  with 
static  body  positions  and  minimal  distrac- 
tions. Following  this,  thresholds  were  de- 
termined under  conditions  which  maximize 
sensitivity  to  acceleration,  and  finally  under 
conditions  simulating  ordinary  ofiBce  work 
activities.  Significant  differences  were  found 
between  various  experimental  conditions, 
with  the  factors  of  attention  and  postural 
orientation  being  of  primary  Importance. 

Computer  simulation  of   adaptive  and 
problem -solving  behavior 

This  Is  a  theoretical  research  program 
which  alms  at  the  development  of  abstract 
systems  on  an  ultra-large  computer.  The 
aim  of  this  work  has  centered  about  the 
theory  of  abstract  adaptive  systems,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  design  of  simple 
forms  with  potential  for  structural  augmen- 
tation through  "expierlence"  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  input  tape.  Independent  funding 
of  this  research  area  will  lead  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  nxunber  of  important  papers, 
some  of  which  are  already  in  draft  stage  (e.g., 
Chodos,  R.  Computer  Simulation  of  Adaptive 
and  Problem  Solving  Behavior;  Trupln,  R. 
The  Evolution  of  Cognitive  Processes). 

Teleprocessinn  facilities 

Behavioral  science  researchers  not  located 
near  a  large-scale  computing  facility,  such 
as  Health  Sciences  Computing  Facility  on 
the  UCLA  campus,  must  find  sonae  way  to 
make  efficient  use  of  such  a  facility  frc«a  a 
distance.  One  possible  solution  lies  In  the 
utilization  of  telephone  lines  for  the  sending 
and  receiving  of  data  between  the  research 
location  and  the  computing  faculty.  Oregon 
Research  Institute  has  pioneered  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  teleprocessing  systems  for 
the  convenient,  high-speed  yet  economical 
solution  to  its  data  processing  problems. 
During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  under  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Grant  MH-10822,  ORI  has 
utilized  various  equipment  conflgiu'atlons  In 
attempting  to  find  an  optimum  system. 

A  common  thread  running  through  all  re- 
search activities  at  ORI  is  a  shared  desire, 
among  the  staff,  to  participate  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  objective  science  of  human 
behavior.  Central  to  the  fulfillment  of  this 
desire  Is  continued  reliance  upon  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  experimental  design  and 
statistical  analysis.  However,  such  methods 
have  been  well-exploited,  and  the  more 
Imaginative  research  requires  more  imagina- 
tive tools.  This  forces  a  primary  emphasis 
upon  methodology,  upon  the  development  of 
mathematical  models  of  behavior,  of  exten- 
sive analysis  of  large  quantities  of  multi- 
variate data. 

The  staff  of  ORI  does  not  regard  the  com- 
puter as  an  auxiliary  piece  of  equipment. 
Rather,  we  regard  the  computer  as  an  ab- 
solutely essential  and  central  element  In  the 
entire,  program  of  activities  here.  Not  only 
Is  the  computer  Instrumental  as  a  tool  for 
the  conduct  of  our  research,  the  computer 
becomes  an  object  of  study  in  its  own  right, 
and  Joins  other  techniques  which  are  being 
constantly  reexamined  and  improved  at  ORI 
In  its  general  Interest  In  methodology. 

The  present  IBM  1978  allows  moderately 
efficient  sending  and  receiving.  Since  the 
configuration  Includes  only  a  card-read- 
punch,  a  data  line  terminal,  and  a  printer, 
data  must  be  sent  as  it  is  read  from  cards 
and  may  be  received  back  either  as  ptmched 
output,  an  extremely  slow  process,  or  in  an 
on-line  printing  mode.  With  the  Izutalla- 
tlon  of  the  360  system,  both  data  and  pro- 
grams can  be  retximed  to  an  ORI  disc  or  tape 
file  St  maximum  transmission  speed.  They 
may  then  be  punched,  or  printed,  or  trans- 
mitted at  a  later  date.    The  Increased  effl- 
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dency  of  operation  of  the  data  transmission 
system  will  make  available  to  students  and 
faculty,  as  well  as  to  the  ORI  staff,  a  com- 
puting capability  that  Is  virtually  Identical 
with  that  which  might  be  achieved,  were  the 
research  being  conducted  at  the  Health 
Science  Computing  Facility. 

Much  of  the  significance  of  the  remote 
teleprocessing  facility  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated. This  Is  reflected  not  only  In  the 
unusually  large  number  of  published  re- 
search studies  of  ORI  staff,  but  also  in  the 
Increased  involvement  of  other  scientists  and 
students,  both  In  the  ongoing  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute  and  in  the  applications 
of  computer  methodology.  ORI  does  not 
have  an  "open  door"  p>ollcy  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  Its  facllltlee,  but  it  does 
encourage  serious  research  and  Its  staff  fre- 
quently collaborate  with  scientists  In  ex- 
change visits.  Funds  permitting,  visiting 
scholars  and  advanced  students  who  are 
engaged  In  health-related  research  can,  to 
a  limited  extent,  be  given  access  to  our  tele- 
processing facllltiea,  and  with  results  which 
are  of  benefit  In  the  development  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences. 

Of  more  consequence.  It  Is  a  policy  of  ORI 
to  make  available  to  other  researchers  any 
data  or  computations  which  others  might 
want  to  use.  The  following  list  includes 
some  of  those  to  whom  data  have  been  made 
available:  Dr.  Robert  C.  Angell,  Center  for 
Research  on  Conflict  Resolution,  University 
of  Michigan;  Dr.  Peter  M.  Bentler,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Jack  Block, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Dr.  Don- 
ald T.  Campbell,  Northwestern  University; 
Dr.  Robert  Ellsworth,  VA  Hospital,  Roseburg; 
Dr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Peace  Corps  Training 
Center,  Hilo,  Hawaii;  Dr.  Kenneth  Hammond, 
University  of  Colorado;  Dr.  Douglas  N.  Jack- 
son, University  of  Western  Ontario;  Dr.  John 
O.  Kangas,  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School;  Dr.  O.  RoUe  LaForge,  University  of 
Portland:  Dr.  James  Lingoes,  University  ol 
Michigan;  Dr.  Lloyd  Lovell,  umversity  of 
Oregon;  Dr.  Samuel  Messick,  Educational 
Testing  Service;  Dr.  Dean  Peabody,  Swarth- 
more  College;  Dr.  Robert  Tryon.  University 
of  California,  Berkeley;  Dr.  Leona  Tyler,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon;  Dr.  Jerry  S.  Wlg^ns,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  programmers  have,  of  course,  bene- 
fited also  from  the  new  system.  In  prior 
years,  there  were  Instances  in  which  the  de- 
bugging of  a  program  extended  over  a  period 
of  more  than  a  year  because  of  the  two- 
to  three-week  turnaround  time.  Now,  the 
programmer  has  his  results  the  following 
day  at  the  latest.  He  Is  thus  able  to  work 
continuously  on  a  single  problem,  submitting 
and  revising  it  until  the  results  are  achieved. 

raciLrnxs  availablb 

Oregon  Research  Institute  is  currently 
housed  In  three  adjacent  buildings  located 
midway  between  the  University  of  Oregon 
campus  and  downtown  Eugene,  each  only  s 
five  minute  walk  away.  Within  ORI's  three 
buildings,  which  provide  6.878  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  there  are  available  soundproof 
testing  rooms,  a  multi-purpose  group  test- 
ing and  projection  room  which  can  be  used 
as  a  vision  tunnel  or  an  auditory  testing 
chamber,  a  workshop,  a  conference  room,  and 
office  space  for  secretaries,  programmers, 
technicians,  research  assistants  and  staff 
members. 

Oregon  Research  Institute  maintains  a  li- 
brary of  both  past  and  current  books  and 
Journals  in  the  areas  of  human  Judgment, 
decision  theory,  risk  taking,  small  group  be- 
havior, statistics,  mathematical  psychology, 
personality  assessment,  scaling  and  test 
theory,  and  computer  programming,  as  well 
as  standard  text  and  reference  works  In  gen- 
eral psychology.  It  Is  the  policy  of  ORI  to 
purchase  whatever  books  or  Journals  are  re- 
quired for  current  research  projects.  In  ad- 
dition, the  personal  libraries  of  ORI  staff 
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(By  D.  Richard  Hammer  jjey,  Oregon  Research 
Institute,  Sep;.  13,  1966) 
Oregon  Research  Institute  has  filled  a  basic 
research  need  over  the  last  six  years  that 
grows  out  of  a  national  awareness  of  a  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  ma4»lnd  to  advance  the 
behavioral  sciences  to  a  ^int  where  responses 
to  a  modern  day  nuclear  world  are  appVoprl- 
ate  and  productive.         |  yy^^P'^i 

Research  In  the  behaitoral  sciences  is  still 
in  the  crawling  stage"  when  compartd  with 
jr^f^*?  ^'^  P'^y^''^*'  sciences,  InicaTing 
•^u^  H^  ^^'^^^^  gownmental  stimulus 
Th  s  has  been  provided  by  way  of  partial  or 

ififcT*/""'^''  °'  research  projecu,  and 
ee^^^^if  i?  t^^eelt^es  of  InsOtutlons 
hS^^"  ^  '  educational  institutions;  (2) 
hospitals  or  service  orgJaizations  where  re- 
search is  a  secondary  fiiicOon;  and  (3)  in- 
fn^ni*^  non-profit  re^iarch  organizations 
enga^ng  in  general  resewch  or  promotion  of 
a  product  such  as  the  Salk  vaccine 

Oregon  Research  Institute  Is  In  stUl  a 
fK!flK.*^'*?°'^i  *"■  Po^M^y  a  subdivision  of 
^tl,i»^  '  'L*^**  '*"  e^e^-Kles  are  directed 
totally  toward  research  (n  human  behavior. 
OJIJ.  makes  no  profit  setUlng  an  assessment 
technique  or  patented  psychological  cure;  it 
exists  to  aid  the  national!  Interest  by  turning 

^nlfPit    T  '■«'^e"<=*»  product  possible  in  one 
-  specialized  area,  human  behavior 

or  course,  the  Ideal  coi^itlons  exist  In  prl 

vate  research  organizations  when  one  con 

slders    our    democratic 

ideologies,  but  a  need  h. 

tional  research  efforts  w„ 

sored  and  directed  by  th. 

through  a  grant  examln 

tratlon  procedure. 
The  ms.in  objection  o 

devote  their  life's  time  t 

maintain  contact  with  a 

is  that  the  restraints  o.,  ,^^uiag  require- 

mente  and  other  regulatdny  hlnderances  as- 
sociated with  the  averag^  university  faculty 
have  someumes  been  Inhlibltlng  to  the  point 
o  substantial  frustration,  both  of  the  ta- 
dlvldual  and  his  research.! 
H."  i'  '^tli  this  m  mind  that  Dr.  Hoffman, 
director  of  O.R.I.  and  otiers  became  Inter- 
ested m  the  establlshmenle  of  an  Independ- 
ent research  organization  ffee  from  the  "other 
than  research"  demands  found  In  service 
organlzaUons  and  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  ]  ** 

When  the  1966  Approi)riatlons  Act  was 
passed  which  for  the  first  time  required  that 
there  be  cost-sharing  oii  each  grant  ap- 
proved. O.R.I.  was  shocked  to  Imagine  divert- 
ing energies  otherwise  utilized  for  basic  re- 
search into  such  areas  u  soUcltatlons  of 
funds  or  negotiation,  of  pilVate  contracts  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  IPederal  research 
grants.  ' 
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DEPARTB4ENT     OP     HEAlWh,     EDtTCA- 
TTOKT.       AKD       WEU AJ  S,       PUBLIC. 

Health  Service  i 

Bethesda,  Md.,  February  11, 1966. 
To:  The  Heads  of  Instlti^lons  Conducting 
Research  with  PubUc  Hfefclth  Service  Re- 
search Grants.  1 
ftom:  Chief,  Division  of  R«iaearch  Grants 
subject:  Cost-sharing  in  refefearch  grants 

In  appropriating  funds  fdr  the  Department 
Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal 
year  1966,  the  Congress  removed  the  previous 
limitation  of  20%  for  indirect  cost  and  in- 
serted  In  Its  stead  a  provision  that  "none  of 
the  funds  provided  herein  shall  be  used  to 
pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant  for  the  conduct 
or  a  research  project  an  anjount  equal  to  as 
much  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  project."  The 
attached  Bureau  of  the  Bi*<get  Circular  A- 
74e8tabii8hes  policies  and  i^dellnes  for  the 
rtderal  Government  to  us  s  in  connection 
with  cost-sharing  for  reseaj  «h  grants 


The  provisions  of  Circular  A-74  wlU  be 
appUed  to  Public  Health  Service  new  and  re- 
newal (competing)  research  grants  for  which 
the  Nouce  of  Research  Grant  Awarded  car- 
ries a  date  of  March  1,  1966.  or  later  as  the 
date  Issued."  At  the  same  time,  fuU 
Indirect  cost  may  be  allowed  on  these  grants 
provided  an  Indirect  cost  rate  has  been  satis- 
factorily negotiated  in  accordance  with  Bu- 
rwu  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-21.  In  the 
absence  of  a  negotiated  rate,  only  direct  costs 
will  be  awarded.  v.'«« 

The  provisions  of  Circular  A-74  will  not  be 
appUed  to  continuation  grants  (non-com- 
peting) nor  to  supplements  to  grants 
awarded  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
policy  For  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1966 
and  throughout  fiscal  year  1967.  the  PHS  In- 
terim poUcy  on  cost-sharing  will  continue  to 
be  applied  to  conUnuatlon  or  supplemental 
awards  for  ongoing  projects.  The  Interim 
poUcy  requires  that  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
i?fl.^*  ^^^  Indirect  cost  aUowance  to 
90%  of  actual  indirect  cost  or  20% 
of  the  total  direct  costs  listed  on  the  NoUce 
or  Grant  Awarded,  whichever  Is  the  lesser 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions  of 
Circular  A-74  are  not  Intended  to  reduc^t^e 
cm-rent  level  of  cost  participation  by  thi 
grantee  Institution  except  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased indirect  cost  allowances.  The  cir- 
cular does  provide  that  where  there  has  been 
no  requirement  for  cost  participation  in  the 
past  the  grantee  Institution  must  now  share 

If  !      ^^^"'^^  ^°^^  0°  ™o'e  than  a  token 
basis.     Where  the  appUcant  proposes  a  "low- 
er   contribution  as  described  In  section  4  c 
of  the  circular,  explanation  and  Justification 
must  be  provided  with  the  cost-sharing  data 
There  are  four  additional  provisions  in  con- 
ne«tlon  with  cost-sharing  which  should  be 
called  to  your  attention  at  this  time-    (1) 
each  grantee  InstituUon  will  be  required  to 
maintain  records  to  demonstrate  the  total 
actual  contribution  by  the  grantee;  (2)  time 
or  effort  reports  will  be  required  for  person- 
nel whose  salaries,  in  whole  or  In  part   are 
charged  to  the  PHS  grant  or  claimed  as'  the 
grantee   contribution   to   the  research   sup- 
ported  by   the   grant;    (3)    the   amount  of 
grantee  contribution  will  be  subject  to  audit- 
and  (4)  the  requirements  previously  govern- 
ing  expenditure   of   Public   Health    Service 
,vfL    '    J^'^'^'llnS  P'lor  approval  for  certain 
uses,  wUl  now  apply  to  the  total  costs  of 
the   project   which   will   include   both   PHS 
funds  and  the  grantee  contribution. 
The  PHS  has  on  hand  many  new  and  re- 

?^*^Hf«?P"''""°'^  '^^'''^  "e  ^^^e  reviewed. 
In  addition,  many  more  will  be  received  with- 
in the  next  few  months  before  application 
forms  and  Instructions  can  be  developed  to 
provide  Information  on  proposed  cost-shar- 
ing. Institution  officials  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering specific  grants  wlU  receive  in- 
structlons  from  PHS  awarding  Institutes  or 
mvlslons  concerning  additional  Information 
toat  Will  be  needed  for  each  pending  appli- 
cation before  an  award  can  be  made. 

The  cost-sharing  poUcy  applies  only  in  re- 
search  project   grants.     It  does   not   apply 

^nt"°lP1-.'°  ^^°*™'  research  supiJort 
grants,  training  grants,  health  semces 
grants,  construction  grants,  conference 
grants,  grants  to  Federal  agencies,  or  foreign 
grants  where  the  Indirect  cost  U  provided  bv 
the  grantee  institution.  ^ 

ETJOENE  A.  CONFRET,  Ph.  D. 
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Exxcxmn  Omci  or  the  Pmsi- 

DENT,  BtTKKAU   OF  THE   BUDGET 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  13,  1965. 
[Circular  No.  A-741 

TO:  The  heads  of  executive  departments  and 

establishments. 
Subject:    Participation  in  the  costs  of  re- 
search supported  by  Federal  grants 
1.  Purpose.    This  circular  provides  guide- 
lines for  Federal  agencies  concerning  par- 
ticipation by  colleges  and  universities  and 


other  Institutions   In  the  cost  of  research 
supported  through  Federal  grants 

•These  guidelines  take  into  account  pro- 
visions in  the  appropriation  acts  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (PX.  89-213),  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
JnTo^^**^'  *°**  ">e  Independent  Offices 
(Pi.  89-128),  that  prohibit  Federal  agencies 
from  paying  any  recipient  of  a  grant  for  the 
conduct  of  a  research  project  an  amount 
'^^}°  21™"'^^  "  tJ^e  entire  cost  of  the 
project.  These  guidelines  also  take  Into 
account  the  removal  of  statutory  limits- 
Uons  on  the  payment  of  the  indirect  costs  of 
research  financed  by  Federal  grants 

This  circular  does  not  affect  existing  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  Federal  agenclM  con- 
cerrUng  cost  participation  in  research  fi- 
nanced through  contracts. 

2.  Effective  date.  The  guidelines  set  forth 
In  this  Circular  should  be  applied  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  all  research  grants  awarded 
subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  this  Circular 
and  not  later  than  March  1,  1966. 

3.  Background  of  cost  participation.  The 
conduct  of  research  U  a  significant  function 
and  Important  responslbiuty  of  Institutions 
M  higher  education.  In  addition  to  con- 
tributing to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
academic  research  Is  an  essential  element  lii 
the  advanced  training  of  sclenttets  and  en- 
gineers. At  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Government  relies  heavily  upon  research 
conducted  in  non-Federal  Institutions,  and 
particularly  in  colleges  and  universities,  to 
ass^  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  missions 
or  Federal  agencies.  Thus,  Federal  research 
grants  generally  serve  the  objectives  both  of 
the  institutions  and  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  Cost  participation  reflects  this  mu- 
tuallty  of  Interest. 

In  the  past  cost  participation  by  the 
^ntee  institution  has  been  accomplished 
through:  (a)  cost  participation  as  a  conse- 
quence of  legal  limitations  on  the  propor- 
tion of  indirect  costs  payable  by  the  Federal 
agencies  under  research  grants;  (b)  cost 
participation  through  continued  payment 
by  grantee  institutions  of  part  or  all  of  the 
salaries  of  faculty  members  or  professional 
personnel  participating  in  sponsored  re- 
search, and  (c)  payment  by  grantee  institu- 
tions of  a  portion  of  other  costs  such  as 
equipment. 

4.  Guidelines  for  Federal  agencies. 

a.  Agencies  should  generally  continue 
their  present  policies  and  practices  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  cost  participation  by 
grantee  Institutions: 

(1)  Except  for  increased  indirect  cost  al- 
lowances which  may  be  paid  as  a  result  of 
the  removal  of  statutory  limitations  on  pay- 
ment of  such  allowances; 

(2)  Except  that  In  cases  where  Federal 
agencies  would  otherwise  pay  all  research 
costs,  the  applicant  Institution  must  share 
in  such  research  costs  on  more  than  a  token 
basis. 

b.  The  costs  which  may  be  charged  to  a 
research  grant  Include  direct  costs  and  their 
associated  Indirect  costs,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circu- 
lar No.  A-21  (Revised),  dated  March  3,  1965. 

c.  The  extent  of  cost  participation  by 
grantees  may  vary  in  accordance  with  a  num- 
ber of  factors  relating  to  both  the  granting 
agency  and  the  grantee  institution,  e.g  • 

(1)  A  higher  degree  of  cost  participation 
should  ordinarily  exist  when  the  cost  of  the 
research  consists  primarily  of  the  efforts  of= 
senior  faculty  during  the  academic  year  or 
when  the  grantee  Institution's  long  range 
interests  are  best  served  by  substantial  cost 
participation; 

(2)  Cost  participation  should  generally  be 
lower  when  a  major  portion  of  the  research 
cost  constats  of  equipment,  when  the  grant 
provides  for  a  large  component  of  services  to 
be  made  available  on  a  regional  or  national 
basis,  or  when  in  the  view  of  a  Federal  agency 
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an  an*  of  resMrch  nqulraa  special  tUznuIua 
In  the  national  interest. 
6.  AdministratUm. 

a.  Federal  agencies  will  require  that  pro- 
posals for  each  research  grant  Include: 

(1)  The  amount  requested  for  direct  ex- 
penses, by  category  of  direct  expense; 

(2)  Tbe  amount  requested  for  Indirect  ex- 
penses related  to  the  requested  direct  ex- 
peoses; 

(8)   The  total  grant  request; 

(4)  The  additional  amoimt  which  the 
grantee  Institution  proposes  as  Its  contribu- 
tion from  non-Federal  soiirces  to  the 
planned  research. 

b.  Federal  agencies  will  require  each 
grantee  Institution  to  maintain  records  to 
demonstrate  a  total  actual  contribution  by 
the  grantee  InstltutlCHi  of  an  amount  which 
Is  not  less.  In  proportion  to  the  actual 
charges  against  the  grant,  than  the  total 
amount  proposed  In  the  application,  or  any 
subsequent  revision  thereof,  approved  by  the 
agency.  The  amount  of  the  grantee  institu- 
tion's contribution  will  be  subject  to  audit. 

8.  Agency  reports  on  coat  participation. 
Each  agency  which  awards  research  grants 
will  report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  November  1  of  each  year  on  cost  par- 
ticipation by  grantee  Institutions  In  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  fiscal  year.  This  report 
should  provide  Information  on  the  overall 
amount  obligated  for  grants  In  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  the  overall  additional  amount 
which  grantee  Institutions  proposed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  research  supported  by  these 
grants.  (The  report  to  be  submitted  by  No- 
vember 1,  1996,  should  cover  grants  awarded 
from  the  date  of  Implementation  of  t.hi« 
Circular  through  June  30.  1966.) 

CRAU.S8  S.  ScHm.TBC,  Diri'^or. 

OSPABTICKMT    Oy    HSALTR,     EDUCA- 
TION,     AMD     WKLTAax,     Public 
Hkalth  Sxsvicb. 
Date:  August  23.  1066. 
Re:  Grant  No.  l  POl  Mh  12973-01. 
To:  Dr.  Paul  J.  Hoffman. 
From:  Mrs.  Sylvia  Olbberman,  Grants  Man- 
agement Specialist.  Grants  and  Contraots 
Management  Section. 
Subject:  Cost-sharing  In  research  grants. 

In  keeping  with  the  Public  Health  Service 
policy  applicable  to  cost-sharing  in  research 
grants  which  was  announced  In  a  memo- 
randiun  dated  February  11.  1966.  copy  at- 
tached. It  Is  necessary  to  establish  In  ad- 
vance of  each  award  \inder  a  new  or  compet- 
ing renewal  project,  the  extent  of  cost  par- 
ticipation by  the  applicant  Institution. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  please  c<»n- 
plete  the  enclosed  form  for  the  grant  appli- 
cation Identified  above.  Subject  to  agree- 
ment on  cost-sharing,  this  application  has 
been  approved  for  a  PHB  grant  not  to  exceed 
•141,417  for  direct  costs,  to  which  related 
Indirect  coet  may  be  added.  Please  do  not 
assimie  that  a  grant  will  be  made  until  such 
time  as  your  cost-sharing  proposal  Is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  following  Information  Is  offered  for 
your  guidance  In  completing  the  form: 

1.  The  PHS  support  requested  for  direct 
coats  may  be  the  same  as  Indicated  above 
or  It  may  be  revised  downward  to  the  extent 
you  elect  for  the  purpose  of  cost-sharing. 

2.  PBS  policies  governing  the  expenditure 
of  grant  funds  apply  equally  to  expenditures 
frocn  the  grantee  contribution.  PHS  p<rilcy 
on  rebudgetlng  of  funds  applies  to  the  totals 
In  column  (C) ,  rather  than  to  the  respective 
amounts  In  columns  (A)  and  (B) . 

8.  When  yotir  application  was  submitted. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  show  the  amount  of 
indirect  cost  requested  because  In  the  past 
this  was  computed  and  added  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Now  It  is  necessary  to  show 
the  amount  of  indirect  coet  requested.  If 
any.  Indirect  cost  related  to  the  direct  costs 
requested  should  be  computed  at  the  rate 


established  for  your  Institution  but  tha  in- 
direct coat  support  requested  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  less  than  the  result- 
ing amounts  depending  on  whether  you 
elect  to  show  your  cost-sharing  in  this 
category.  Indirect  cost  related  to  salaries  or 
other  items  contributed  by  the  grantee  In- 
stitution may  not  be  Included  in  the  amo\int 
requested  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Please  return  two  copies  of  the  form  and 
ntaln  one  copy  for  your  record. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Hammersley  has  suggested  that  institu- 
tions such  as  his  be  exempted  from  the 
cost-sharing  provisions  of  the  statute. 
I  note  that  the  committee,  on  pages  74 
and  75  of  the  report,  discusses  section 
203,  the  research  cost-sharing  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  that  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  that  none  of  the  funds 
provided  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recip- 
ient of  a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  re- 
search project  an  amount  equal  to  as 
much  as  the  entire  cost  of  such  project, 
provided  that  no  such  grant  for  medical 
and  health  related  research  shall  be 
considered  out  of  conformance  with  this 
limitation  If  the  non-Federal  share  of 
such  cost  is  3  percent. 

My  inquiry  of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
Is  this:  Would  an  organization  such  as 
the  Oregon  Research  Institute,  which  is 
engaged  in  fundamental  research  in  the 
behavioral  science  areas  come  within.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  203  and  that  projects 
which  are  given  to  it  would  be  required 
to  raise  only  3  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  from  outside  sources? 

Mr.  HIT  J..  When  the  Senator  uses  the 
word  "behavioral,"  that  goes  to  health 
research  also,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  P^chlatrlc  health,  psy- 
chological  

Mr.  HILL.  Psychology  is  health,  too,  Is 
it  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.    And  mental  health 

Mr.  HILL.  That  Is  also  health,  so  I 
would  certainly  think  that  3  percent 
would  apply  to  the  Oregon  Research  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  very  much. 
He  knows  that  I  seek  now  to  make  the 
legislative  history  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  know  what  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was,  at  the  time  it  comes  to  deter- 
mine the  fiscal  application  of  this  par- 
ticular type  of  institution. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  think  his  answer  is  right, 
but  I  thought  we  should  tie  it  down  In 
debate. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  applies  to  medical  and 
health-related  research.  I  judge  from 
what  the  Senator  has  said  that  the  re- 
search being  carried  on  by  the  Oregon 
Research  Institute  is  health-related  re- 
search. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
Mr.  Hammersley's  letter,  which  I  just 
placed  In  the  Record  and  made  a  part  of 
legislative  history,  the  Senator  wUl  find 
that  his  conclusion  is  the  same  as  mine. 

Mr.  HILL.  Therefore,  the  3  percent 
would  apply  to  the  Oregon  Research  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  of  the  health 
research  activity. 

Mr.  HILL.    Tee. 


BdT.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  brief  speech  on 
the  bill,  but  I  want  to  know  what  the 
pleasure  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  is. 
This  is  simply  my  statement  of  the  bill 
that  I  wanted  In  the  Record  today  be- 
fore getting  to  the  voting  stage  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  HELL.  I  invite  the  Senator  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  have  brought  HJl.  14741  to  us  cer- 
tainly deserve  commendation  for  the  dil- 
igence with  wlilch  they  have  worked  and 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  bill  in  certain 
particulars  that  they  have  presented. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Senator  Hiu,, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  on 
the  perseverance  shown  by  him  and  his 
colleagues  in  stressing,  through  adequate 
financial  aid,  the  exceedingly  important 
areas  of  medical  research. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  close 
his  ears  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  say  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  American  people 
will  not  be  able  ever  to  express  the  debt 
of  gratitude  they  all  owe  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI  for  his  many 
years  of  service  as  a  great  statesman  in 
the  Congress,  both  in  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can 
approach  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama  in 
the  devotion  he  has  constantly  given  to 
the  subject  of  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  Therefore.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  he  and  his  conunittee  deserve 
great  credit  for  providing  adequate  fi- 
nancial aid  in  these  very  importsuit  areas 
of  medical  research. 

Pew,  if  any.  In  our  country  will  have 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  that 
course  of  action.  I  therefore  wish  to 
commend  him  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee  for  their  farsighted  recogni- 
tion of  the  public  interest  which  Is  shown 
in  the  financing  of  the  programs  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

As  a  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  also  wish 
to  give  to  the  committee  my  thanks,  and 
those  of  my  State  for  providing,  under 
the  heading,  "Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Aid,"  on  page  61  of  the  report, 
that  the  laboratory  at  Corvallls,  Oreg.. 
may  share  in  the  $950,000  allocated  for 
laboratory  equipment. 

I  further  wish  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee on  its  funding  in  the  area  of  the 
handicapped.  This  is  an  area  which  is 
of  great  interest  and  concern  to  the 
members  of  my  Education  Subcommit- 
tee. It  Is  my  hope  that  when  pending 
legislation  embodying  an  expansion  in 
this  area  becomes  statute,  the  committee 
will  continue  to  afford  substantial  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

However,  Mr.  President,  In  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  in  reviewing  the  pro- 
visions made  for  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  OfSce  of  Education,  based 
upon  statutes  enacted  in  the  last  session, 
I  am  constrained  to  qualify  In  part  the 
commendations  I  have  already  given. 

I  do  applaud  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee in  certain  respects,  however,  with- 
out stint.    I  refer  here  to  the  action  of 
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the  committee  In  funding  Public  Law 
874  at  $416,200,000,  an  increase  of  $232.- 
800,000  over  the  budget  estimate.  The 
committee  report  language  on  page  13, 
which  states,  "the  committee  Ims  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Congress  will  change 
the  law  in  the  manner  contemplated  in 
the  budget  estimate  EUid  believes  that  the 
full  entitlement  should  be  provided  as 
long  as  the  law  is  not  amended."  Is,  tn 
my  judgment,  a  soimd  assessment  of  the 
situation.  It  is  certadnly  in  full  accord 
with  the  actions  taken  by  the  Education 
Subcommittee  In  recommending  to  the 
full  CcHnmittee  on  |iabor  and  Public 
Welfare  provisions  with  respect  to  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  which,  rather  than  curtail- 
ing this  needed  program,  would  seek  to 
broaden  Its  base. 

As  one  Senator  who  has  received  many 
communications  from  the  great  land- 
grant  Institution  of  his  State,  I  further 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  committee  in  providing  the  full  $11,- 
950.000  amount  for  the  further  endow- 
ment of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

I  also  wish  to  vlgdrously  support  the 
action  of  the  committee  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Defense  Educational  Activities." 
in  the  addition  over  the  House  amoimt  of 
$25  million  for  title  m  National  Defence 
Education  Act  purposes.  As  chairman 
of  the  Education  Subp(»nmlttee,  I  would 
endorse  the  commltt4«  report  stat«nent 
on  page  14  that  the  logic  imderlylng  the 
proposed  reduction  is  faulty  and  that  the 
restoration  of  this  itftn  on  that  basis  Is 
fully  justified.  ! 

Having  said  this,  Vtr.  President,  there 
are  Items  carried  In  the  act  which,  on 
Uie  basis  of  the  testimony  I  have  received 
as  chairman  of  the  fklucation  Subcom- 
mittee, I  cannot  hall  With  great  pleasure. 
The  Higher  Educ^ition  Act  of  1965. 
which  became  public  |law  last  October,  In 
my  judgment  was  sihgularly  111  starred 
so  far  as  adequate  financing  to  carry  out 
its  purposes  is  concerned.  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  veto 
the  further  operation  of  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  /|ct  by  refusing  to 
finance  Is  by  so  mucU  as  $1.  I  fear  that 
the  committee,  in  retflising  to  fimd  the 
legislation  looked  at  but  half  the  picture. 
This  program,  which  weis  auttiorlzed 
at  $55  million  in  the  first  year,  was  given 
but  $10  million.  The  budget  estimate, 
which  I  thought  waa  grossly  insufficient 
for  the  current  yeaf,  was  $20  million. 
By  providing  no  funds  at  all.  unless  the 
action  is  reversed  either  now  or  at  a  later 
date,  the  Appropriations  Committee  Is. 
in  effect,  recommencing  to  the  Senate 
that  the  law  become  a  dead  letter.  This 
is  a  great  pity  since  continuing  education 
in  my  State,  which  1$  operated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  great  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  edu<ittlon  in  my  State, 
enjoys  high  public  acceptance  and  is  so 
well  established  in  public  esteem  that 
it  is  imder  the  direction  of  a  vice  chan- 
cellor of  the  Oregon  State  system  of 
higher  education. 

It  is  the  program  which  takes  from  the 
land-grant  institution  at  Corvallls  and 
from  the  university  at  Eugene  and  from 
the  faculty  of  Oregon  State  College  In 
Portland,  the  instructors  who  travel  to 


the  smaller  towns  In  my  State,  which 
have  no  access  to  higher  education  im- 
mediately in  their  vicinity,  and  through 
the  device  of  continuing  education  con- 
ducts in  the  local  high  school  or  other 
community  centers  courses  on  a  one- 
or  two-night-a-week  basis.  This  enables 
our  citizens  to  equip  themselves  through 
education  at  the  collegiate  level  to  fimc- 
tlon  more  effectively  both  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense  and  as  citizens.  The  cut- 
off of  funds  for  this  program  will  not 
stop  the  program.  It  will  continue  to 
grow,  but  at  a  slower  rate,  and  it  will  re- 
quire, I  fear,  that  many  very  important 
types  of  training  will  be  stimted  because 
the  tuition  costs  to  tl^e  student  will  be 
too  high  to  permit  effective  participation. 
The  need  is  there,  but  it  will  not  be  met 
until  much  time  has  elapsed,  and  we  will 
have  wasted  the  potentialities  of  many 
of  our  citizens. 

Community  service  programs  of  title 
I,  which  include  the  provision  of  train- 
ing courses  for  public  servants  who  man- 
age water  supplies,  who  are  concerned 
with  fire  protection,  police  protection, 
and  the  many  other  facets  of  small  local 
public  administration,  obviously  will 
have  to  be  curtailed. 

In  this  same  category  of  shortsighted 
financing,  I  would  place  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  permitting  only  $7.5  mil- 
lion to  fund  the  Teachers  Corps,  which 
was  a  part  of  tlUe  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  This  is  particularly 
distressing  to  me  since  I  recall  very  well 
the  gallant  fight  led  by  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  in 
committee  which  led  to  the  acceptsuice 
of  the  Senate  concept  of  the  Teachers 
Corps.  This  provision  was  not  an  easy 
one  for  us  to  hold  in  our  conference  with 
the  House.  We  battled  long  and  hard 
to  uphold  the  Senate  concept  which  had 
no  parallel  on  the  House  side.  We  were 
successful  tn  that  endeavor  in  confer- 
ence. 

We  received  from  the  President's  sick- 
bed in  Bethesda  Hospital  his  personal 
appeal  to  those  of  us  in  conference 
charge  of  this  program  that  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  be  retained  in  the  conference 
vrlth  the  House.  I  went  bEu;k  to  the 
conference.  I  delivered  to  the  confer- 
ence the  President's  personal  message,  in 
which  he  gave  wholehearted  support  to 
the  retention  of  the  Teachers  Corps,  and 
we  retained  it  last  year  in  the  conference 
r^xjrt. 

I  know  that  there  is  no  change  in  the 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  objectives  of  the  Teachers 
Corps. 

I  think  it  is  rather  easy  for  us  to  forget 
that  in  some  areas  of  this  coimtry  with 
high  population  density,  in  some  of  the 
poverty  regions.  In  some  of  the  districts 
of  great  metropolitan  areas  such  as  por- 
tlMis  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Detroit,  Cleveland — one  can  go 
down  the  list  of  the  great  cities  of  this 
country,  and  he  will  find  no  exception  to 
what  I  now  say — there  is  a  great  and 
dire  need  for  Teachers  Corps  services. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  is  a  sad  thing 
that  the  committee  brings  to  us  a  recom- 
mendation   of    only    $7.5    million    for 


teachers'  services  that  these  pover^- 
strlcken  sections  of  this  country  sorely 
need. 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  seeking  to  raise 
the  amount  if  there  were  an  indication 
to  me  of  sufficient  interest  and  support 
for  such  an  amendment.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  talk  to  either  Senator 
Kennedy  or  Senator  Nelson  since  this 
matter  has  been  raised,  but  I  think  this 
underfundlng  for  the  Teachers  Corps  Is 
a  grave  mistake  in  this  bUl.  I  say  that 
the  $7.5  million,  provided,  let  us  be  frank 
about  it.  Is  really  only  a  liquidation 
amount.  It  will  not  permit  any  expan- 
sion. 

We  do  not  have  boys  and  girls  of  our 
own  in  these  ghetto  schools.  Most 
Members  of  Congress  have  not  had  the 
personal  experiences  which  characterize 
the  children  who  sorely  need  this  kind  of 
extra  educational  help.  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  more  thought  to  what  we 
are  doing  to  those  boys  and  girls.  As  I 
have  been  heard  to  say  so  many  times  in 
these  educational  debates,  I  am  never 
going  to  take  my  eyes  off  those  boys  and 
girls.  I  sp«ik  respectfully,  but  sadly, 
when  I  raise  the  question  of  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  denial  of  these  funds  to 
the  bo3rs  and  girls  in  the  poverty-stricken 
schools. 

We  have  a  great  experiment  going  on. 
All  the  reports  I  have  received,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  sulx»mmlt- 
tee,  Mr.  President,  Indicate  that  the  pro- 
gram augurs  well  for  the  future,  as  far 
as  supplying  the  necessary  additional 
educational  services  to  these  boys  and 
girls,  if  we  will  only  give  it  a  try.  But 
we  are  cutting  it  off  at  the  roots,  before 
the  plant  has  been  able  to  grow  and  to 
blossom.  This  Is  a  mistake,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  do  not  know  how  lonely  I  am  In  this 
fight.  I  do  not  think  I  am  very  lonely. 
I  think  if  Senators  wUl  pause  and  take 
a  look  at  the  purposes  of  the  Teachers 
Corps,  and  what  it  is  already  starting  to 
accomplish  and  can  accomplish,  we  can 
get  support  for  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  provide  at  least  $15  million:  and  I 
hope  some  thought  will  be  given  to  that 
between  now  and  tomorrow,  because  if 
there  Is  a  chance  of  getting  this  matter 
reconsidered,  and  Increasing  the  amount 
to  $15  million,  I  say  in  the  interests  of 
the  boys  and  girls  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Here  Is  the  place  to  spend  our  money. 
When  I  think  of  the  waste  of  money  of 
which  we  are  guilty,  in  the  face  of  the 
human  needs  that  exist  on  the  domestic 
front;  when  I  think  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  take  $7.5  million  off  of  the  moon 
project,  which  can  certainly  wait;  when 
I  think  how  easy  it  would  be  to  take  $7.5 
million  off  of  the  shocking  amouit  we 
are  pouring  down  International  ratholes 
by  way  of  a  wasteful  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
bring  that  additional  $7.5  million  to  the 
benefit  of  the  little  American  boys  and 
girls.  These  are  the  children  whose  lives 
we  are  blighting,  because  we  are  failing 
to  give  them  the  opportunities  that  they 
deserve  under  an  educational  program. 
This  is  the  least  that  we  can  do  for  them, 
I  say  respectfully  but,  I  emphasize,  with 


A 
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great  sadness  in  my  heart,  that  the  $7.5 
million  In  this  bill  is  Inadeqiiate,  and 
can  only  amount  to  the  liquidation  of  a 
program.  It  Is  a  program  for  which  our 
educators  are  pleading. 

Read  the  record  of  the  hearings  before 
my  subcommittee.  Listen  to  the  school 
superintendents — from  Cleveland,  for 
example,  from  New  York,  or  frmn  Chi- 
cago— ^I  do  not  care  what  city  you  want 
to  name;  you  will  get  unanimous  support 
from  these  educators  for  an  expansion 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  program,  not  a 
liquidation  of  It. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  owe  it  to  my  own 
responsibilities,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  to  make  this 
plea;  and  I  would  rather  make  this  plea 
first;  I  would  rather  have  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  In  the  intervening 
hours  between  now  and  tomorrow,  give 
further  thought  to  this  particular  item 
rather  than  to  cut  this  great  program  off 
at  its  roots. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  people  in  these  poverty-stricken 
school  districts  to  exercise  much  political 
Influence.  But  we  never  should  con- 
sider legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  recipients  of  its  bene- 
fits. We  should  consider  legislation  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  good  for  our  country. 
And  I  do  think  that  cutting  off  the 
Teacher  Corps,  liquidating  the  Tt«acher 
Corps  with  the  $7.5  million  provid^xi  for 
it  In  this  bill,  is  not  good  for  the  country 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  teachers 
would  the  Federal  Government  hire,  who 
would  become  members  of  this  corps  if 
the  full  amount  of  money  which  the  Sen- 
ator urges  were  made  available? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  ask  counsel  to 
give  me  the  exact  flgiu^;  but  while  he 
la  producing  it,  let  me  say  that  a  Teacher 
Corps  unit  usually  consists  of  one  teach- 
er and  three  or  four  assistants,  whom 
the  experienced  teacher  takes  with  her 
Into  the  local  system  and  thus  helps  train 
them  to  become  effective  teachers  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  poverty-stricken 
schools.  So  wherever  you  have  a  school 
district  that  asks  for  one  of  these  teams 
you  would  have  three  to  four  personnel' 
but  one  teacher  would  be  in  charge;  the 
others,  the  so-called  learners,  would,  of 
course,  receive  much  less  than  the  t<>ach- 
er  in  charge. 

But  I  shall  get  the  exact  figuK:  and 
put  It  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  this  Is  a  program 
imder  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  hire  teachers,  specially  trained 
together  with  assistants,  and  then,  when 
some  community  in  the  NaUon  made  ap- 
plication, out  of  Washington  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  send  this  corps? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  fully  understand  why 
the  Senator  has  that  view;  but  that  is 
only  partly  correct. 

The  hiring  has  to  be  done  by  the  local 
school  district.  The  school  district  has 
to  pass  upon  teacher  A;  it  does  not  have 
to  hire  teacher  A  and  can  fire  teacher  A. 
It  is  not  a  case  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supplies  teachers  with  Federal 
Government  Jurisdiction. 
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It  Is  true  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, under  the  Teacher  Corps  training 
program,  through  our  lnstltutl<»s  of 
higher  education  Is  providing  the  financ- 
ing of  the  training.  But  the  decision  to 
accept  the  program  is  made  by  the  local 
school  district,  and  they  have  the  au- 
thority to  hire  and  to  fire  the  team  or  a 
member  of  it.  The  local  school  district 
can  hire  a  team,  and  next  week.  If  they 
are  not  working  out,  it  can  fire  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  selection  by 
the  local  school  district  is  made  of  those 
persons  the  Federal  Government  sends 
in. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Made  by  the  local 
school  district  from  those  trained  in  the 
graduate  training  courses  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  finances. 

But  let  me  tell  the  Senator  where  these 
teachers  come  from.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  does  not 
go  out  and  select  the  teachers  to  be 
trained.  The  teachers  are  recommended 
to  them  by  schools  of  education,  by  imi- 
versities,  or  by  school  superintendents. 
The  Federal  Government  finances  the 
program,  but  the  policy  of  the  program  is 
not  determined  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  is  a  great  misconception 
which  has  somehow  sustained  Itself  in 
this  debate  on  the  Teacher  Corps,  and 
has  aroused  the  great  fear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  some  way,  somehow,  is 
going  to  move  in  and  operate  some  seg- 
ment of  the  schools. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  fear  Is  that 
eventually  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  an  army  of  these  teachers,  and 
will  send  them  aroimd  the  country  in 
response  to  applications  that  will  be 
made  for  the  assignment  of  corps  of 
teachers  to  help  in  the  particular  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  this  special  type  of 
training. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Yes,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  the  fear 
is  unfounded,  because  the  Senator  and 
I  will  be  here,  or  our  successors  will  be 
here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator know? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Our  successors  will  be 
here,  and  I  am  not  at  all  worried  that 
Congress  will  ever  sit  l^  and  let  the  Fed- 
eral Government  dominate.  In  any  way, 
the  schools  of  this  country. 

But  I  do  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  for  helping  put 
up  the  money  that  can  supply  the  serv- 
ices for  these  special  educational  needs. 
These  are  financially  sad  school  districts 
we  are  talking  about.  These  are  districts 
where  they  have  problem  children,  the 
children  who  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  to  grade.  One  of  the  reasons  they 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  to  grade  is 
because  of  the  economic  conditions  un- 
der which  they  have  had  to  live,  and  the 
deprivations  that  have  characterized 
their  pUght. 

I  know  the  fear.  All  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  I  would 
not  be  pleading  for  this  program  If  I 
thought  there  was  any  danger  of  Federal 
control.  I  would  not  be  pleading  for  this 
if  I  were  not  satisfied  that  safeguards  are 
written  into  the  Teacher  Corps  program 


so  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
that  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  a  genuine  diversity  of  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Many  people  are  afraid 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  increas- 
ing the  number  of  agents  it  sends  out  and 
that  these  agents  might  not  properly  fall 
within  the  connotation  of  the  term 
"agent." 

The  Government  is  sending  an  army 
of  workers  from  Washington  all  over  the 
country.  The  question  is  whether  cer- 
tain dangers  are  not  connected  with  the 
program,  and  that  argiunent  cannot  be 
cast  aside  as  being  inconsequential. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  cast  it  aside.  I 
would  insist  that  the  controls  are  writ- 
ten in  there  to  guarantee  complete  con- 
trol to  the  local  school  districts.  The 
control  are  in  the  Gaylord  Nelson-Ted 
Kennedy-Lyndon  Johnson  program  for 
the  Teacher  Corps.  Those  three  men 
are  as  sincere  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  or  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  seeking  to  prevent  any  Federal  con- 
trol. 

What  bothers  me  about  the  whole  at- 
titude expressed  concerning  the  Teswdier 
Corps  Is,  how  are  we  going  to  reach 
those  little  boys  and  girls?  They  will  not 
be  reached  without  this  special  service. 
They  have  not  been  reached,  and  they 
constitute  a  great  problem  In  the  schools 
In  the  country. 

Listen  to  the  school  superintendents. 
They  say: 

If  we  do  not  have  tbls  assistance,  we  must 
continue  to  sacrifice  the  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  Is  a  fallacy  in  that  argument. 
The  assumption  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  that  the  UJS.  Treasury 
is  endlessly  filled  with  an  overflow  of 
money  and  that  the  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments do  not  have  money. 

The  President  now  emphasizes  that  it 
is  Important  to  cut  Federal  spending.  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that  the 
U.S.  Treasury  can  everlastingly  be  used 
to  do  things  which  the  local  communities 
do  not  want  to  do. 

The  Senator  argues  that  superintend- 
ents come  here  and  demand  money.  It 
would  be  miraculous  if,  when  we  say  that 
money  is  available  and  give  hints  that 
we  might  give  that  money  to  them,  they 
did  not  come  here  and  ask  for  the 
money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  most 
respectfully  make  two  points  to  my 
friend. 

I  make  no  such  assumption  that  the 
Senator  attributes  to  me  concerning  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  Justify  wasting 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  is  a  bottomless  pocket. 

I  would  not  be  asking  for  a  dime  for 
this  program  if  I  thought  the  program 
was  not  needed  to  promote  and  to  pro- 
tect human  value.  That  Is  not  my  argu- 
ment. That  is  the  argiunent  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  but  not  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  fr(»n  Oregon. 

I  think  the  Senator  does  oxir  educa- 
tors and  superintendents  a  great  injus- 


tice if  he  thinks  thatjlhey  come  here  to 
ask  for  money  they  do  not  need. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  assume  that  they 
do  need  the  money,  but  they  do  not  ask 
their  local  taxpayers  to  approve  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Qultla  to  the  contrary. 
Listen  to  their  testimony.  They  say 
that  they  have  asked  for  local  money, 
and  many  of  them  testify  about  having 
been  turned  down  <m  the  last  bond  issue 
and  being  turned  down  by  the  State 
agency.    They  cannnot  get  the  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  limt  is  the  point  I 
want  to  make.  ] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tlieiti  are  constitution- 
al limitations  in  many  States. 

All  I  am  talking  abput  is  a  sharing  of 
the  responsibility.  I:  happen  to  think 
that  the  Senator  froln  Ohio  and  I  as 
Federal  citizens,  as  well  as  State  citi- 
zens, have  a  responsibtlity  to  come  in  and 
help  these  poverty-str^tken  districts. 

The  Senator  knows  how  the  laws  work 
In  various  States.  It  ^  a  great,  complex 
pattern.  The  money  will  not  be  avail- 
able. The  service  is  rjot  being  rendered. 
What  we  are  doing  is  testing  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  several  times  the  amoimt 
that  we  are  asking  for  by  warping  the 
lives  of  individuals,  by  creating  criminals 
and  by  placing  on  tvelfare  men  and 
women  that  could  have  developed  the 
intellectual  potentialitjy  to  get  out  of  the 
slums.  We  are  sentencing  those  indi- 
viduals to  a  future  lifb  in  the  slums.  I 
think  that  is  a  great  waste. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mit.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  But  I  think  the  Senator  made 
an  admission  a  momemt  ago  that  he  has 
repeatedly  stated,  namely,  that  the  mat- 
ter has  been  submitted  to  the  voters 
largely  on  a  bond  issue  tuid  the  voters 
of  the  community  have  turned  it  down. 
They  say  that  they  a^  here  to  ask  us 
to  take  moneys  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury because  their  owii  taxpayers  would 
not  approve  such  expenditures. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  no  admission. 
I  point  out  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  start  assuming  a  major  share 
of  its  responsibility  In  tlhis  field,  we  would 
get  more  cooperatioi^  from  the  local 
school  districts.  Wei  should  use  the 
money  of  the  Americ4n  taxpayers  that 
Congress  is  already  spending  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  and  not  for  the  boiefit  of 
our  own  people.  I 

That  is  why  the  S^tor  has  heard 
me  say  that  our  great  need  is  for  a  do- 
mestic aid  program  rather  than  a  foreign 
aid  program  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    We  need  both. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  am  for  foreign  aid,  but  not  for  the  kind 
of  highjacking  foreign  aid  program  that 
we  have  been  passing  In  Congress  In  re- 
cent years,  looting  tik  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers.    It  Is  catchjlng  up  with  us. 

I  do  not  want  to  see!  boys  and  girls  In 
the  slums  of  America  suffer  because  of  a 
failure  on  our  part  to  ii>ut  In  the  checks 
that  ought  to  be  In  thq  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mt.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  GJonator  would  like 
to  see  that  happen. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  woutd  like  to  see  them 
vote  against  it,  then. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  Is  a  concept  of 
realism  involved  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  $7.5  million  in  this 
bill  would  only  liquidate  the  program 
contained  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  tWnk  the  concept 
of  realism  is  manifested  not  only  hx  the 
bill  but  also  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Seven  and  one-half 
million  dollars  of  the  twenty  million  dol- 
lars has  been  provided.  That  is  enough 
to  liquidate  the  program  as  of  June  30. 
The  House  was  asked  for  $31  million. 
That  amount  would  have  funded  3,750 
teachers  and  850  in  training,  after  June 
30. 

That  Is  a  small  number  of  teachers 
to  deal  with  this  cancerous  condition 
which  exists  hi  the  educational  body  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  make  Is 
that  there  Is  strength  In  the  fear  ex- 
pressed that  the  Federal  Govenunent 
will  set  up  a  pool  of  teachers— 3,750 
teachers  for  1967,  and  probably  50,000 
for  1975 — and  that  the  then  Incumbent 
administration  will  use  that  corps  of 
teachers  and  send  them  throughout  the 
country.  Regardless  of  how  hard  I  try,  I 
cannot  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  danger 
that  exists  in  that  situation.  I  do  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  develop 
armies  of  propagandists  to  go  arotmd 
the  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  respect- 
fully say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
I  think  we  are  engaging  In  a  fallacious 
argument. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   We  have  covered  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  the  Senator  keeps 
repeating  what  I  think  is  a  fallacious 
argument. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  ke^s 
repeating  his  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  always  will,  as  long 
as  the  Senator  engages  In  that  kind  of 
fallacious  argument. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  ccwitlnue  to  re- 
peat my  statement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  build  up  a  record 
then  that  the  public  will  read. 

Does  the  Senator  take  the  position  that 
the  money  that  goes  to  subsidize  and  pay 
the  Federal-State  employees  across  the 
country  endangers  Federal  control? 
Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  great 
land-grant  colleges  of  this  country,  and 
those  professors  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  that  kind  of  Federal  subsidy,  consti- 
tute an  educational  threat  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  I  do  not.  but  there 
are  certain  classifications. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  used  for  political  prc^iaganda 
and  the  development  of  political  strength. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that,  because  I  take  judicial 
notice  now  that  I  have  a  vote  conilng  up, 
because  we  are  going  to  bring  the  poverty 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  soon,  and 
we  have  some  controls  in  it.  I  am  glad 
that  I  will  get  a  vote  with  respect  to  that. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  fear  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  about 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  back  where 
we  started  from. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Three  thousand  sevm 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers  about  to  take 
over  the  educational  processes  of  this 
country  is  absurd. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  that  probably 
means  37,500  by  1975,  so  we  are  back 
where  we  started  from. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  We  are  not  back 
where  we  started  from.  The  Senator 
never  got  up  with  me. 

The  Issue  is,  what  is  the  need?  If  the 
need  Is  there — and  this  is  the  way  to 
meet  the  need,  with  the  checks  against 
Federal  control— we  ought  to  meet  the 
need. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  continue  on 
another  phase  of  this  report.  First,  I 
want  to  finish  my  comment  on  the 
Teacher  Con>s. 

I  feel,  however,  that  the  fruits  of  that 
legislative  victory  in  conference  with  the 
House,  are  to  be  turned  to  ashes  by  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  provides  funding  for  the  program 
only  through  June  30.  Ignoring  com- 
pletely the  Implied  commitment  to  the 
students,  universities,  and  teachers  that 
are  involved  in  the  2 -year  program  of 
masters  legal  training  for  these  young 
professionals. 

The  program  is  not  a  large  one.  Four 
hundred  teams,  nationwide,  would  be, 
to  be  frank,  but  a  demonstration  of  a  new 
concept  in  teacher  training.  I  can  as- 
sure the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  solve  the  teacher  shortage. 
If  Indeed  there  is  a  teacher  shortage, 
through  the  nonfinancing  recruitment 
and  training  efforts  in  this  area. 

I  was  very  much  distressed  to  see  that 
another  part  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  suffered  a  $12.5 
million  cut.  I  am  perhaps  prejudiced 
because  the  masters  fellowship  program 
for  teachers  and  ancillary  educational 
professions  derive  from  a  bill  which  I  had 
originally  introduced,  and  which  was 
based  upon  a  concept  of  teacher  training 
which  gave  great  promise,  and  one  which 
opened  up  new  vistas  for  bringing  into 
the  field  young  people  of  high  talent. 
The  $42.5  million  of  the  administration 
recommendation  would  have  provided 
for  4,101  fellowships,  had  it  been  fully 
funded.  The  $30  million  item  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will  provide  for 
only  2,140  training  opportimities.  At  a 
time  when  there  is  general  concern  about 
the  ability  of  our  school  system  to  meet 
the  demands  placed  upon  it  by  an  ever- 
growing population  of  school-age  chil- 
dren, we  must  recognize  that  deferral  of 
programs  such  as  this,  through  under- 
fimding,  will  come  back  to  haunt  us 
In  the  years  ahead. 

I  note  the  concern  of  the  committee 
In  the  medical  area  over  the  problems 
encountered  in  recruiting  the  able  pro- 
fessionals to  staff  the  health  programs. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
the  surest  way  to  solve  recruitment  prob- 
lems at  the  medical  school  level  is  to  en- 
courage and  improve  the  general  educa- 
tional level  in  our  elementary  schools 
and  in  oiu-  secondary  schools,  to  the  end 
that  more  of  our  young  people  will  be 
stimulated  Into  entering  higher  educa- 
tion, and  thus  become  part  of  the  pool 
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which  will  be  tapped  for  graduate  educa- 
tion in  these  crucial  health  areas. 

There  Is  one  additional  area  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authori- 
ties of  title  IV,  where  I  am  distressed  by 
the  committee  action.  I  refer  to  the  cur- 
tailment in  the  student  scholarships 
from  the  level  established  in  1966.  By 
reducing  the  appropriations  for  the  new 
economic  opportunity  grants  by  $7.5  mil- 
lion, at  $500  per  student,  the  committee 
Is  denying  to  about  15,000  young  men 
and  w<»nen  the  opportunity  to  enter  or 
stay  in  college.  I  believe  the  approach 
taken  is  shortsighted  in  the  national  in- 
terest on  two  accounts.  First,  I  beUeve 
it  Is  undeniable  that  were  they  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  go  to  ix>llege, 
their  lifetime  earnings  and  the  income 
tax  realized  therefrom  would  hiive  re- 
payed  tenfold  the  investment  in  these 
scholarships,  and  second,  the  Increase  in 
our  gross  national  product  which  we 
might  otherwise  liave  had,  resulting 
from  their  increased  earnings  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  higher  level  of  sIdU  ob- 
tained from  advanced  training,  \7lll  not 
be  available. 

This  is  an  injury  to  our  econotay,  not 
a  help  to  it.  We  are  not  saving  any- 
thing. We  are  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  denying  these  scholarships. 

This  committee  has  heard  me  state 
many  times  the  undeniable  facts  the  evi- 
dence points  out  as  to  what  the  average 
lifetime  earning  of  a  college  grad<iate  is, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  a  high  school  grad- 
uate and  a  school  dropout.  During  their 
lifetime,  college  gradiiates  pour  into  the 
Treasiury  many,  many  times  the  cost  of 
their  education,  by  the  in':rease<l  taxes 
they  are  able  to  pay,  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  be  able  to  pay.  If  there 
ever  was  a  penny  wise,  pound  foolish 
policy,  this  is  it. 

Mr.  President,  one  does  not  economize 
at  the  expense  of  the  education  of  the 
yoimg  people  of  this  country.  If  one 
really  wishes  to  invest  taxpayers'  dollars 
In  a  program  that  will  return  many  times 
the  investment  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  country,  he  should  support  the 
senior  Senator  f  nan  Oregon,  as  he  pleads 
against  cuts  In  these  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Oregon  Is  not  a  densely  populated 
State;  California,  New  York,  Pexmsyl- 
vanla.  uid  Alabama  far  surpass  her  in 
p<H>ulation.  But  as  a  result  of  tills  cut, 
about  195  young  Oregon  students  will 
not  be  able  to  go  to  college,  who  would 
have  gone  had  the  administration  esti- 
mates been  upheld  by  the  committee. 
Oregon's  siiare  of  this  program  is  very 
small,  only  1.3  percent  of  the  total.  I  am 
very  pleased,  of  course,  that  the  1,519  of 
last  year  can  continue,  and  that  1,430 
will  be  able  to  start;  but  I  must  regret 
the  loss,  possibly  forever,  of  the  $97,500 
which  would  have  opened  a  new  educa- 
tional (H>portunity  to  the  196  now  denied. 

In  the  same  vdn.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
plore the  $4397,000  decrease  under  1966 
to  finance  teachers  institutes  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  titles 
V-B  and  XI.  We  have  constantly, 
throogh  our  legislative  efforts  over  the 
past  few  yeaxB.  broadened  and  expanded 
these  essentially  inservlce  training  op- 


portunities for  our  teachers.  Many  Sen- 
ators have  written  me  in  support  of  fur- 
ther expansion  in  this  area  to  include 
categories  which  have  not  yet  received 
legislative  approval,  particularly  in  the 
physical  education,  health,  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  To  these  Senators  I  can  only 
say,  as  I  have  In  my  correspondence  with 
them,  that  unless  the  institute  programs 
are  funded,  it  is  exceedingly  dl£Bcult  to 
expand  them  to  include  new  categories 
of  educational  professionals. 

I  would  urge  those  who  would  see  this 
worthwhile  Institute  program  broadened 
further  to  Join  me  in  expressing  to  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee their  concern  for  full  funding  of  this 
program. 

There  is  one  Item,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  aiH>roprlations  report  wiiich  fraiikly 
baffles  me.  I  am  sure  there  is  an  excel- 
lent explanation  for  the  action  and  it 
may  be  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  seek  funding  for  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation.  I  note  that 
the  committee  r^?ort  on  page  84,  under 
the  tiUe  of,  "Grants  for  PubUc  Libraries," 
indicates  that  no  action  was  taken  due 
to  lack  of  authorization.  Since  PubUc 
Law  89-511,  which  was  carried  through 
committee  by  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  was 
signed  into  law  on  July  19,  1966,  may  I 
have  the  assurances  of  the  leader  of  the 
bill  that  there  Is  no  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  refuse  to  supply  funds 
for  this  program,  but  rather  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  committee  to  fund  it  in 
another  vehicle? 

May  I  also  at  this  time  express  the 
hope  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  that  he 
can  give  me  some  assurances  that  should 
the  administration  submit  estimates  in  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  cover- 
ing the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  com- 
mittee will  give  to  the  new  JusUflcations 
accompansring  the  estimates  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  that  where,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee,  the  Justifi- 
cations are  adequate,  additional  fimds 
would  be  provided? 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  candor  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  committee  will  care- 
fiilly  evaluate  the  administration  pro- 
posals in  these  areas  should  they  be  sent, 
I  shall  be  hai^jy  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill  that  I  owe  him  an  apology.  I  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  at  my  office  ad- 
vising me  that  the  Senate  was  about  to 
go  out,  and  would  I  please  go  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  and  raise  the  questions 
that  I  raised  with  the  manager  in  regard 
to  the  Oregon  Research  Institute.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  I  was  to 
make  my  speech.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  manager  of  the  bill  had  not  yet  made 
his  speech  on  the  bill.  I  would  not  have 
thought  of  making  my  speech  ahead  of 
his  speech. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  to  know  that  someway,  somehow, 
the  lines  of  communication  got  croraed. 
I  am  sorry.  I  shall  now  sit  and  listen  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  as  patiently 
as  he  listened  to  me. 


Mr.  HTTJi  The  Senator  need  have  no 
concern  or  worry  about  the  matter.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  made  his 
speech  wliile  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  speech.  It  does  not  concern 
me  in  the  least  that  he  made  his  speech 
ahead  of  mine. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator made  his  speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  leave  with 
the  chairman  the  two  questions  that  I 
asked  in  the  last  part  of  my  speech.  If 
later  in  his  remarks  the  Senator  deems 
it  appropriate  to  make  reply  to  them  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  his  reply  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  say  this.  Of 
course,  if  the  administration  submits 
these  estimates  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  they  will  receive  the  most 
careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  by 
the  committee.  The  answer  is  very  def- 
inite there. 

&tr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
HJl.  14745,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  for  other  pimxwes,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  totals  $10,473,309,500, 
a  reduction  of  $99,963,000  from  the 
amount  of  the  bill  as  passed  the  House, 
and  an  increase  of  $390,125,000  over  the 
budget  estimates. 

We  have  heard  protestations  from 
many  sources  concerning  the  alleged 
prodigal  allowances  over  the  budget  re- 
quests approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Congress — from 
the  President,  from  Members  of  Congress, 
and  from  the  public.  This  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  was  $490,088,000  over  the 
budget  estimates. 

Included  in  the  House  allowances  were 
the  following  increases,  among  others,  in 
excess  of  the  budget  estimates:  $232,- 
800,000  for  pasTnents  to  school  districts 
in  providing  education  in  federally  Im- 
pacted schools,  under  Public  Law  874, 
enacted  in  1950  as  a  successor  to  the 
Lanham  Act  enacted  early  in  World 
War  II;  $11,950,000  for  Instruction  in 
agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts  and  re- 
lated fields  in  the  68  land-grant  colleges, 
the  basic  authorization  for  which  was 
approved  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862; 
$157,813,000  for  student  loan  funds  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958,  to  allow  the  full  authorization 
of  $190  million;  and  $21  million  to  allow 
the  full  authorization  for  student  loans 
to  medical  and  nurse  students.  The 
total  Increases  for  these  items  Is 
$423,563,000. 

Had  the  President  made  adequate  pro- 
vision for  these  items,  the  bill  before  us 
today  would  be  $33  rilllon  under  the 
budget  requests.  The '  /ongress  has  since 
the  inception  of  Public  Law  874  appro- 
priated funds  atmually  to  pay  entitle- 
ments in  full ;  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mate for  1967.  $183,400,000,  which  was 
predicated  upon  extensive  legislative 
amendments  to  be  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  enactment — and  which  by  the 
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way  have  been  rejected  by  committee  ac- 
tion in  both  Houses — would  have  dropped 
hundreds  of  school  districts  from  the 
entitlement  rolls  and  drastically  reduced 
entitlements  to  other  districts.  I  wonder 
if  a  motion  to  reduce  the  committee  al- 
lowance to  the  budget  estimate,  a  cut  of 
$232,800,000,  would  receive  many  votes 
in  the  Senate.  ' 

And  what  would  t^  Senate  action  be 
If  someone  offered  a  niotion  to  delete,  as 
the  President  recommended,  the  fimds 
for  the  land-grant  coUeges? 

liT.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?      j 

Mr.  HILL^  I  yield  nlo  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florid^, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I^mpletely  approve 
of  the  Inference,  fron  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Seiiator,  that  the  omis- 
sion by  the  budget  at  funds  for  the  de- 
fense-impacted schools  and  funds  for  the 
land-grant  colleges  Wfts  most  unrealistic. 

Everyone  who  had  Anything  to  do  with 
framing  the  budget  must  have  known 
that  those  amounts  would  have  been  re- 
placed by  Congress,  and  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  Congress  would  have  been 
subject  to  the  gravesjt  criticism  if  it  had 
not  replaced  them.  > 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  my  support 
of  the  Senator's  staWnent  with  regard 
to  those  two  items,  and  perhaps  others; 
but  particularly  with  respect  to  those  two 
items  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  budget 
was  completely  unrealistic  and  those  re- 
ductions should  not  hs.ve  been  made. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thaiik  the  Senator  for 
his  statement.  As  a  Member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  the 
Senator  from  Floridai  strongly  supported 
the  restoration  of  jiiese  fimds  which 
were  cut  out  by  the  budget. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  the 
NDEA  student  loan  funds  was  $34,187,- 
000,  which  the  OflBce  of  Education  did  not 
expect  to  spend,  but  ito  use  as  advances 
to  colleges  in  the  sirring  and  simuner, 
and  then  to  recover  sMch  advances  when 
the  students  negotiated  the  guaranty 
loans,  as  authorized  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  Today  we  know  that 
the  loan  guarantee  program  is  not 
progressing  as  anticiifrated — the  Office  of 
Education  contemplated  some  375,000 
guanmtee  loans  for  A  toted  of  $750  mil- 
lion. Senators  have  heard  from  con- 
stituents because  o(  the  inability  of 
students  to  get  the  financial  assistance 
contemplated  in  the^  two  programs — 
the  NDEA  loans  and! the  guaranty  loan. 
Had  not  the  House  ad^fed,  and  the  Senate 
committee  approved,  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $157.813.o6o  to  allow  the  fuU 
amount  authorized.  $190  million,  the 
Congress  would  have  received  thousands 
of  messages  from  irate  constituents  con- 
cerning the  inadequacy  of  the  admin- 
istration's requests. 

As  the  Senator  ijnom  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  knows,  we  i|estored  these  funds 
to  carry  out  the  student  loan  programs 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  ^^r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mi.  BILL.    lyleldJ 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  like  to  have 
my  earlier  comments  app^  to  that  resto- 
ration. 

Our  country  is  crying  for  more  trained 
men  and  women,  and  particularly  for 
more  trained  men  and  women  who  are 
able  to  take  important  places  in  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  our  country.  To 
have  made  the  great  cut  that  was  sug- 
gested in  those  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  funds  was  something  that  I 
believe  the  Congress  could  not  have  con- 
templated doing.  I  am  glad  that  the 
fund  was  restored. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Florida, 
as  a  member  of  the  subconmilttee  and 
the  full  committee,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  restoration  of  these  funds,  in 
not  permitting  these  reductions.  The 
funds  were  restored  so  that  they  would 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Natioiud  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  reduced  budget  estimate,  the 
House  increase  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee approval,  for  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram for  medical  and  nursing  students 
is  similar  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  student  loan  program — the 
budget  request  was  one-half  of  the  full 
authorization,  and  the  House  added 
funds  to  £dlow  the  full  authorization. 

Of  coiirse,  we  know  that  if  the  funds 
we  put  in  do  not  meet  the  requirements, 
they  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  state  for  the 
record  that  I  expressed  my  disappoint- 
ment about  what  I  considered  to  be  in- 
adequate money  for  the  Teacher  Corps. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  to  state  for  the 
record — although  the  bill  calls  for  only 
$7.5  million  for  the  Teacher  Corps — 
that  further  consideration  will  be  given 
to  it  in  the  supplemental  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  Undoubtedly  that  is  abso- 
lutely true.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  legislation  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  We  had  no  es- 
timate for  that  because  the  legislation 
had  not  passed  at  the  time  the  estimates 
were  sent  up.  Undoubtedly,  funds  for 
the  program  for  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  act  will  be  considered 
in  the  supplemoital,  alcmg  with  the 
other  funds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
made  that  statement  because  as  he 
knows,  I  am  in  a  difficult  position  with 
regard  to  this  appr(H>rlation  bill  because 
of  my  views,  and  how  important  it  is 
that  we  receive  adequate  money  to  fi- 
nance the  programs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  activities  and  also 
higher  educational  activities.  Both  bills 
have  yet  to  come  to  the  floor.  They  have 
yet  to  go  through  the  full  committee.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Senator  for  so  many 
reasons  that  I  never  Uke  to  disagree  with 
him  on  any  matter  when  I  know  how 
fair  he  is;  but  I  should  say,  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  have  an  elementary  and  secon- 
dary bill  and  a  higher  education  bill  on 
the  calendar  awaiting  Senate  considera- 
tion is  not  the  fault  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  neither  is  it  mine. 

Mr.  HILL.    Of  course  not 

&fr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bcuna  and  I  have  not  had  much  of  a  free 


choice  in  the  matter,  in  that  we  have  had 
to  follow  administration  priorities. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  took  a  long  time  on 
the  minimum  wage  ttOl.  It  took  many 
days. 

Mr.  HILL.    Yes,  many  days. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  took  days  beyond 
what  we  anticipated  it  would  take,  mean- 
while holding  up  the  education  hills. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  were  a  long  time  on 
the  machinists'  strike. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  were  many  days 
considering  the  airlines'  strike. 

Mr.  HTTJi.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  set  aside  all  busi- 
ness for  that  and  then  we  Just  finished 
a  long  controversy  on  the  poverty  pro- 
gram which  is  still  waiting  for  the  report 
to  be  written  up  before  it  can  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Thus,  I  want  the  Senator  to  know 
that,  in  my  opinion,  he  has  done  every- 
thing he  could  to  move  along  the  educa- 
tion bills. 

To  give  the  Sermte  some  idea  of  the 
cooperation  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
always  extends  to  the  committee,  he  has 
placed  upon  me  the  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing the  bills  through  the  committee  when 
he  has  been  tied  up  on  the  appropriation 
bill.  We  have  so  many  cross-member- 
ships on  the  Committee  on  labor  and 
Public  Welfare  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible, sometimes,  even  to  get  a  quorum. 

The  assurance  the  Senator  gives  me 
now  is  important  for  this  record,  because 
there  will  be  many  misunderstandings 
throughout  the  country  on  this  appro- 
priation bill,  especially  on  the  part  of 
our  educators.  I  know.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  can  have  my  assurance 
that  whatever  we  pass  tomorrow,  I  will 
be  saying  to  the  educators,  as  they  ex- 
press disappointments  to  me,  "Well,  read 
what  Senator  Hn,L  said  in  the  Record 
on  September  26,  1966,  about  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill." 

Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  will  be  coming  up 
in  answer  to  a  specific  question  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  put  to  liim, 
that  we  will  have  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  I  tried  to  cooperate,  too. 
I  want  to  say  tiiat  I  made  some  reference 
in  that  part  of  my  speech  on  tlie 
Teacher  Corps,  that  if  there  was  some 
interest,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  it.  It  is  not  my  present 
intention  to  offer  one  tomorrow,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  if  there  are  those 
who  feel  we  should  not  wait  for  the 
supplemental  bill,  I  would  not  support 
one.  But  I  would  recommend  to  them 
as  of  now,  in  view  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  said,  that  we  wait 
for  the  supplemental  and  that  we  go 
ahead  with  what  we  have  in  regard  to 
appropriations  for  what  I  think  are  in- 
adequately financed  educational  pro- 
grams, and  take  it  up  at  the  time  of 
the  supplemental.  I  think  that  is  only 
fair  to  the  Seiuitor  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  no  one  could  be  more  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education,  could  give  more 
of  his  time,  his  thought,  his  efforts,  and 
his  leadership  to  the  cause  of  education 
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than  the  dlstlngui^ed  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  Is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; but,  he  has  had  these  many  dlffl- 
cultles,  such  as  the  legislation  to  which 
he  and  I  have  referred,  which  made  it 
Impossible  to  get  action  on  some  of  these 
bills.  But  the  bUls  will  be  acted  upon 
and,  undoubtedly,  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  will  come  up  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  appropriation 
of  fimds  to  be  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation. Certainly,  no  one  could  have 
been  more  tireless  in  his  efforts,  or  more 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $638,220,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $48  million  from  the  House  al- 
lowance. $58,260,000  from  the  budget 
estimates,  and  $66,357,500  from  the  1966 
appropriation. 

The  committee  recommends  reductions 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  accounts  as 
follows:  $10  million  for  "Manpower  de- 
velc«)ment  and  training  activities";  $5 
million  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office 
of  Manpower  Administration";  $23  mil- 
lion for  "Advance  for  employment  serv- 
ices"; and  $10  million  for  "Unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  ex-servicemen." 

For  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $9,778,125,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $51,963,000  from  the  House  allow- 
ance, and  an  increase  of  $448,385,000 
over  the  budget  estimates. 

The  committee  reduced  the  allowance 
for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnis '.ration, 
salaries  and  expenses,  by  $3,454,000,  in- 
asmuch as  there  was  an  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  $3  million  out  of  the  1966  appro- 
priation of  $53,079,000;  and  the  request 
for  "Buildings  and  facilities"  was  re- 
duced by  $950,000,  sought  for  the  plan- 
ning of  an  additional  laboratory  facility 
at  Beltsville,  Md.;  the  Congress  denied 
this  request  a  year  ago  inasmucli  as  the 
committee  felt  there  was  no  shovm  need 
for  the  establishment  of  this  facility  in 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  area. 

For  the  Office  of  Education  the  com- 
mittee recommends  an  allowance  of 
$1,693,935,000,  a  reduction  of  $42  645.000 
from  the  House  allowance;  the  cammit- 
tee  recommendation  includes  the  in- 
creases added  by  the  House  for  pay- 
ments to  school  districts  under  Public 
Law  874.  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
land-grant  colleges,  and  for  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  student  loans. 

The  committee  added  $7.5  million  for 
the  National  Teacher  Corps,  for  which 
the  House  made  no  provision,  to  pay  90 
percent  of  the  salaries  through  fiscal  year 
1967  of  corps  members  employed  by  lo- 
cal school  districts,  local  administrative 
costs,  and  certain  transportation  ex- 
penses. The  committee  also  added  $25 
million  under  title  m  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  grants  to 
States  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  minor  remodrilng,  to  allow  $79.2 
million  for  the  purpose,  the  same  amount 
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as  was  appropriated  for  1966,  In  lieu  of 
the  budget  estimate  and  House  allowance 
of  $54.2  million. 

Reductions  in  the  Office  of  Education 
funds  are  recommended  as  follows:  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  vocational 
education,  $17,750,000;  higher  educa- 
tional activities,  $30  million;  research 
and  training,  $10  million;  educational 
research,  special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram, $800,000;  foreign  language  train- 
ing and  area  studies,  $500,000;  salaries 
and  expenses,  office  of  the  Commissioner, 
$6,095,000. 

For  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration the  committee  recommends 
a  total  of  $312,054,000,  a  reduction  of  $17 
million  from  the  House  allowance. 

For  the  Public  Health  Service  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $2,505,412,- 
000,  an  Increase  of  $59,802,000  over  the 
House  allowance;  included  In  this  in- 
crease is  $41  million  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  $25  million  for 
grants  for  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities. 

Let  us  look  at  the  allowance  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  approved  requests  and 
submitted  them  to  the  Department  for 
the  operating  accounts  of  the  NIH  total- 
ing $1,348,177,000;  the  Department  re- 
duced these  requests  by  $48,427,000,  and 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
NIH  estimates  totaling  $1,299,750,000; 
the  Budget  Bureau  reduced  these  re- 
quests by  $113,010,000  to  $1,186,740,000, 
the  1967  budget  estimate.  The  total  re- 
duction assessed  by  the  Department  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  totaled  $161,437,000. 
The  original  budget  request  approved  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  was  for  an  amount  lower 
than  the  1966  aroropriatlon,  but  later  it 
was  raised  to  an  amount  $189,000  over 
the  1966  appropriation. 

The  annual  authorization  for  several 
years  for  grants  for  construction  of 
health  research  facilities  was  $50  mil- 
lion. The  full  authorization  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  annually.  Last 
year  the  Congress  rsdsed  the  authoriza- 
tion to  $280  million  in  the  aggregate  over 
a  3-year  period.  The  request  from  the 
NIH,  approved  by  the  Department,  was 
for  $100  million.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  at  the  outset  deleted  the  item- 
allowed  nothing — but  later  allowed  $15 
million.  The  recommendation  of  the 
committee  proposes  $75  million  for 
health  research  facilities  and  $6  million 
for  grants  for  construction  of  mental 
retardation  research  centers.  At  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1966,  61  grants  had 
been  approved  and  unpaid  for  health  re- 
search facilities,  with  matching  on  a  SO- 
SO  basis,  totaling  $60,908,000. 

For  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  budget  estimate  and 
House  allowance  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses"; and  for  "buildings  and  facili- 
ties," added  $160,000  to  permit  the  plan- 
ning of  a  facility  to  house  approximately 
50  youths  under  18  years  of  age  apart 
from  the  adult  patients.  lUs  money 
had  been  requested  but  dlsaUoiwed  by  the 
Department. 

The  committee  allowed  the  full  budget 
estimate  for  three  accounts  of  the  Social 


Security  Administration — ^for  salaries 
and  expenses,  for  payment  to  trust  f imds 
for  health  insurance  for  the  aged,  and 
for  payment  for  military  service  credits. 
For  construction,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Social  Secvuity  Administration  trust 
funds,  the  committee  added  $16,939,000 
for  the  construction  of  42  district  field 
offices  and  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
contiguous  to  its  headquarters  site  in 
Baltimore.  These  funds  are  not  out  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  committee  recommends  for  the 
Welfare  Administration  a  total  of  $3.- 
956,456.000.  a  reduction  of  $47,400,000 
from  the  House  allowance.  The  princi- 
pal reduction  was  $46,400,000  for  grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance;  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  obligated  by  law  to 
reimburse  the  States  on  a  formula  basis 
for  whatever  benefits  are  paid  and  the 
Congress  will  be  required  to  provide  any 
supplementary  funds  which  may  be 
needed. 

For  Gallaudet  College  the  CMnmittee 
added  $35,000  for  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" and  $20,000  for  "Construction," 
the  latter  for  planning  an  addition  to 
the  cafeteria,  and  the  former  for  addi- 
tional custodial  services. 

For  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries 
and  expenses,  a  reduction  of  $531,000  is 
recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  point  of  order 
against  any  amendment  shaU  be  deemed 
to  have  been  waived  by  the  adoption  of 
this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rus- 
sul  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  9.  to  strike  out  "$400.- 
044,000"  and  Insert  "$390,044,000.  to  remain 
avaUable  until  June  30,  1968." 

On  page  2,  line  18.  to  strike  out  "SSS.goO,- 
000"  and  Insert  "»SO,900,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  June  SO,  1968." 

On  page  3,  line  17.  after  "(68  Stot.  1130)". 
to  strike  out  "$508,950,000"  and  Insert  "$524,- 
000,000".  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  20.  to 
strike  out  "$10,000,000"  and  insert  "$12,000,- 
000". 

On  page  5,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 
"advances  fob  kkplotment  ss&vicxs 

•Tor  advances  to  the  account  'Grants  to 
States  for  Unemployment  Compensation  and 
Employment  Service  Administration'  for  em- 
ployment services,  $23,000,000,  to  be  In  addi- 
tion to  amounts  otherwise  avaUable  in  that 
account  and  to  be  repaid  as  may  be  hereafter 
provided  by  law." 

On  page  6,  line  13.  after  the  word  "amend- 
ed", to  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$80,000,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $5,(X)0,- 
000  shall  be  avaUable  for  benefit  payments 
for  trade  adjustment  activities." 

On  page  8,  line  17,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$18,172,000  which  may  l)e  ex- 
pended from  the  employment  security  ad- 
ministration account  In  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund"  and  Insert  "$17,222,000  which 
may  be  expended  from  the  employment  secu- 
rity administration  account  In  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund,  of  which  not  to  ex- 
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eeed  $1,476,600  BhaU  be  iivaUable  for  activ- 
ities of  the  farm  labor  services,  and". 

On  page  13,  line  3.  aftor  the  word  "else- 
where", to  strike  out  "$63:464.000"  and  insert 
•^60,000,000".  ' 

On  page  13.  line  7,  after  the  word 
"services",  to  strike  out  "$4,080,000"  and 
insert  "$3,130,000". 

On  page  13,  Une  21,  after  "(20  UJ3.C. 
S6-36n)",  to  strike  out  ri$2»0,041,000"  and 
insert  "$272,291,000";  on  (lage  14,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Une  6,  to  strike  Out  "$220,250,000", 
»nd  Insert  "$202,500,000",  and  In  Una  8,  after 
the  numerals  "1963".  to  Insert  "of  which 
♦192,600,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to 
States,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  research  and  special  project 
activities  under  said  sectlpc,". 

On  page  14.  Une  26.;  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  ''^403,900.000"  and 
Insert  "$373,900,000". 

On  page  15.  Une  1.  after  the  word  "which". 
to  strike  out  "$10,000,000  $hall  be  for  grants 
for  college  and  university  extension  educa- 
tion under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,";  In  line  6,  after  the  word  "act" 
to    strike    out    "$122,000,000"    and    Insert 


"1114,500,000":  in  Une  7.  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  'f$l  19.500,000"  and 
insert  "$112,000,000".  and  in  Une  14,  after 
the  numerals  "1968",  to  insert  "$30,000,000 
8baU  be  for  the  program  under  part  C  of  title 
V  of  that  Act". 
On  page  15,  after  line  2]|,  to  Insert: 

"NATIONAI.   TSACIl|n   CORPS 

"For  the  National  Teacher  Corps  author- 
ized In  part  B  of  tlUe  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
atlon  Act  of  1966,  $7,500,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  614  of  said  Act:  Provided, 
That  none  of  these  fund^  may  be  used  to 
pay  In  excess  of  90  per  ceqtum  of  the  salary 
of  any  teacher  In  the  National  Teacher  Corps : 
Provided  further.  That  nohe  of  these  funds 
may  be  spent  on  behalf  of  any  National 
Teacher  Corps  program  li^  any  local  school 
system  prior  to  approval  iof  such  program 
by  the  State  educational  agency  of  the  State 
In  which  the  school  system  Is  located." 

On  page  17,  Une  2,  after  the  word  "Act",  to 
Insert  a  colon  and  the  following  additional 
proviso  "Provided  further.  That  no  part  of 
tWs  appropriation  shaU  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  legislation  enacted 
»fter  June  30,  1966."  ' 

On  page  17.  Une  21.  after  ♦'(20  U.S.C.  ch.  17; 
Public  Law  88-666) ".  to  strike  out  "$431,357  - 
OOO"  and  Insert  "$446,367,000";  on  page  18, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "contributions",  to 
Jtrtke  out  "$68,200,000"  and  Insert  "$82,200  - 
OOO",  and  to  Une  8,  after  the  word  "or',  to 
strike  out  "$64,200,000"  and  Insert  "$79  200  - 
OOO".  1 

On  page  20,  Itoe  a,  aftt*  the  numerals 
"1986",  to  strike  out  "$80,000,000"  and  Insert 
'•170,000,000". 

On  page  20,  Une  11,  afte^  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$1,800,000"  ad(t  Insert  "$1,000.- 
OOO".  j 

On  page  20.  Une  19.  after  "(76  Stat.  629)" 
to  strtke  out  "$3,500,000"  and  insert  "$3  - 
MO.OOO".  j  *^' 

On  page  21,  line  2,  after  fllie  word  "slides", 
to  strike  out  "$39,095,000"  and  insert  "$33  - 
000,000.  including  $100,000  to  be  avaUable 
only  for  the  National  Advlsqiy  Committee  on 
Wucatlon  of  the  Deaf  an<t  $100,000  to  be 
imiable  only  for  the  National  Conference 
I  on  Education  of  the  Deaf." 
On    page    21,    Itoe    11,   jsfter    the    word 
amended",  to  strike  out  "Weg.oeo.OOO"  and 
iMert  "$244,060,000".  and  Hi  the  same  Une 
•"er  the  word  "which",  to  slalke  out  "$238,- 
1 000,000"  and  Insert  "$2ai.O0$,OOO". 

On  page  23.  Itoe  19.  after  the  word  "law". 
to    smke     out     "$4,000,00br'    and     insert 
I  ^.000,000", 

Oh  page  26,  Une  28,  after!  ^grants-to-aid" 
*   strike    out    "$80,614,000"    and    Inswt 
I  ^1.614.000". 
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On  page  27.  line  8,  to  sttlke  out  "$134,190,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$124,380,000". 

On  page  28.  Une  7.  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  strike  out  "$20,597,000"  and  Insert  "$31,- 
597.000".  and  to  the  same  Itoe.  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$18.950  000" 
and  Insert  "$14,950,000". 

On  page  29.  Une  13,  to  strike  out  "$9,193,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$8,693,000". 

On  page  32,  Une  5.  after  the  word  "Act". 
insert  "tocludtog  $27,000,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (2)  of  said  section". 

On  page  33.  line  12.  strike  out  "$6,342.000'' 
and  Insert  "$6,592,000". 

On  page  33.  Itoe  18.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", strike  out  "$20,396,000"  and  Insert 
"$20,895,000". 

On  page  35.  Itoe  22.  after  the  word 
"sciences",  strike  out  "$142,613,000"  and 
Insttt  "$145,113,000,  of  which  $1,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  training  of  clinical 
anesthesiologists". 

On  page  36,  Une  9.  after  the  word  "devel- 
opment", strUie  out  "$61,422,000"  and  Insert 
"$64,922,000". 

On  page  36.  Itoe  15,  after  the  word  "act" 
strike  out  "$170,666,000"  and  Insert  "$176- 
656,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  23,  strike  out  "$258,119,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$164,119,000". 

On  page  37,  Itoe  11,  after  the  word  "act", 
to  strike  out  "$154,770,000"  and  Insert  "$169  - 
770,000".  ' 

On  page  37,  Une  22,  strike  out  "$133,687,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$136,687,000". 

On  page  38,  Itoe  6.  after  the  word 
"diseases",  strike  out  "$88,670,000"  and 
Insert  "$90,670,000". 

On  page  38,  Itoe  12.  after  the  word  "blind- 
ness", strUce  out  "$111,296,000"  and  Insert 
"$116,296,000". 

On  page  39.  Une  4.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$58,000,000"  and  Insert  "$81,000.- 
000". 

On  page  39.  Une  13.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$19,217,000"  and  Insert  "$10- 
000.000". 

On  page  40.  at  the  begtontog  of  Itoe  2, 
strUte  out  "$20,092,000"  and  Insert  "$20,192.- 
000". 

On  page  40.  Une  18,  after  the  word 
"methods",  strike  out  "$8,069,000"  and 
Insert  "$7,648,000". 

On  page  42,  Itoe  19,  after  the  word  "spec- 
Iflcatlons",  strike  out  "$2,138,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,298,000". 

On  page  43.  Itoe  31,  after  the  word  "o<m- 
sljTictlon".  strike  out  "$26,360,000"  and  to- 
s«rt  "$43,189,000". 

On  page  44,  Une  22,  after  "(43  VS.C,  ch.  7, 
subchs.  I.  IV,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  and  XIX)" 
strike  out  "$3,746,400,000"  and  Insert  "$3 - 
700.000.000". 

On  page  48,  Une  2.  after  "(42  UB.C.  1310) ", 
Strike  out  "$3,150,000"  and  Insert  "$3,660.- 
000". 

On  page  48.  Itoe  8.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,600.- 
000". 

On  p(«e  61,  Une  7,  after  "(Public  Law 
420) ",  strike  out  "$2,488,000"  and  Insert  "$S  - 
520.000". 

On  page  61,  Itoe  19,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "$60,000"  and  Insert 
"$70,000". 

On  page  62,  at  the  begtontog  of  Une  10, 
to  strike  out  "$7,531,000"  and  lns«t  "$7,- 
000.000",  and,  to  Itoe  16,  after  the  word 
"Welfare",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "ProiHded. 
That  the  position  now  designated  as  Oamp- 
troUer,  level  V.  ahaU  hereafter  be  designated 
as  Assistant  Secretary.  ComptroUer,  level  V.". 

At  the  top  of  page  66,  to  strike  out: 

"Sxc.  203.  None  of  the  fxinds  provided  here- 
to ShaU  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  researcli  project 
an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  such  iKoJect.'* 
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And,  to  Ueu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"See.  203.  None  of  the  f\uids  provided  here- 
to shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
an  amovmt  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire 
ooet  of  such  project:  Provided,  That  no  such 
grant  for  medical  and  health  related  research 
shall  be  considered  out  of  conformance  with 
this  UnUtation  If  the  non-Fedmil  share  of 
such  cost  Is  3  per  centum." 
On  page  55.  after  Une  17.  to  strike  out: 
"Sec.  205.  None  of  the  funds  contained  to 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  require  any  recipient 
of  any  project  grant  for  research,  tratotog. 
or  demonstration  made  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
any  porUon  of  any  toterest  or  other  tocome 
earned  on  payments  of  such  grant  made  be- 
fore Jiily  1,  1064;  nor  shaU  any  of  the  funds 
contained  to  this  Act  be  used  for  any  activ- 
ity the  purpose  of  which  is  to  require  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  any  portion  of 
any  toterest  or  other  Income  earned  on  pay- 
ments made  before  July  i,  1964,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Prtotlng  House  for  the  Bltod." 
And,  to  Ueu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"Sxc.  205.  None  of  the  funds  contatoed  to 
this  Act  ShaU  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  require  any  recipient, 
tocludlng  States,  munlclpaUtles,  and   local 
agencies,  of  any  grant  for  research,  tratotog. 
demonstration,   or  other  purpose  made  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  any  portion  of  any  Interest 
or  other  tocome  earned  on  payments  of  such 
grants  made  before  July  1,  1964;   nor  shaU 
any  of  the  funds  contatoed  to  this  Act  be 
used  for  any  activity  the  purpose  of  which 
Is  to  require  payment  to  the  United  states 
of  any  portion  of  any  Interest  or  other  in- 
come earned  on  payments  made  before  July 
1,  1964,  to  the  American  Prlnttog  House  for 
the  BUnd;  nor  shaU  any  of  the  funds  con- 
tatoed to  this  Act  be  used  for  any  activity 
the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  require  any  recip- 
ient,  tocludtog  States,   munlclpaUUes,   and 
local  and  private  agencies,  of  any  grants  for 
research,  training,  or  demonstration  made  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  refund 
to  the  United  States  overpayments  that  may 
have  restilted  from  the  use  of  fixed  todlrect 
cost  rates  as  a  basis  for  determlntog  grants 
awarded  prior  to  JiUy  1, 1966." 

On  page  67,  after  Itoe  4,  to  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  foUows: 

"Skc.  207.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  used  to  formulate  or  administer 
any  program  whereby  any  requirement  shaU 
be  imposed  on  any  hospital  or  other  medical 
faculty  as  to  an  Individual  beneficiary  which 
U  contrary  to  the  beneficiary's  physical  or 
mental  weU-belng  as  certified  by  the  attend- 
tog  physician  and  the  chief  medical  officer  of 
the  faculty,  or  the  acting  chief  medical 
officer." 

On  page  67,  after  Itoe  11,  to  Insert  a  new 
section  as  f  oUows : 

"See.  208.  None  of  the  fimds  contatoed  to 
this  title  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  addlUonal 
permanent  Federal  positions  to  the  Washing- 
ton area  If  the  proporUon  of  additional  posi- 
tions in  the  Washington  area  to  relation  to 
the  total  new  positions  Is  allowed  to  exceed 
the  proportion  existing  at  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1968." 

On  page  62,  Une  1,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$8,000"  and  Insert  "$7,600". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  srield  further? 

Mr.HHiL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me.  I  am  glad  that  I  remained 
In  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  his  runarks. 
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Z  want  him  to  know  that  I  shall  continue 
to  work  with  him  in  regard  to  his  prob- 
lems on  the  Appropriations  C(»nmlttee, 
to  the  end  that  together  we  can  get  the 
piftyimiiin  amount  for  these  needed  edu- 
cational programs  which  we  can  justify 
until  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
oomes  up. 

Mr.  HTTiTi.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

tXTtarnxoK  kin  impbovxmknt  or  public 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  time  I  served  as  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  great. 
ooDstructlve  changes  were  made  In  our 
Nation's  public  welfare  programs.  We 
were  especially  concerned  with  the  re- 
8p(Hislbillty  of  the  Federal  Qovemment 
in  the  administration  of  the  various  pub- 
lic assistance  grants-in-aid  to  the  States. 
A  number  of  urgent  reforms  were  needed. 
The  public  welfare  progrsjns  were  serv- 
ing a  necessary  purpose.  They  were 
keeping  people  from  starvation:  they 
were  providing  daily  maintenance  of  a 
large  number  of  people,  the  very  old,  the 
very  young,  the  sick,  and  the  disabled. 

What  we  did  was  to  rework  these  laws 
to  emphasize  prevention — and  where  it 
was  too  late,  rehabilitation,  a  fresh  start. 
Specifically,  the  reforms  were  of  two 
kinds.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
an  assurance  to  the  American  people 
that  the  caseload  was  a  valid  one.  Per- 
sons receiving  assistance  must  be  eligi- 
ble, and  the  amount  of  the  assistance 
they  were  receiving  must  refl<;ct  their 
actual  need.  Fraud  could  not  be  tol- 
erated even  if  it  existed  in  only  cme 
single  case.  We  reviewed  the  procedure 
the  Department  had  in  this  area  and 
concluded  that  while  they  were  basically 
sound,  they  needed  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  development  of  a  specified  proce- 
dure for  dealing  with  the  cases  of  re- 
cipient fraud.  These  procedures  are 
now  an  integral  part  of  the  operation  of 
the  public  welfare  programs. 

The  second  broad  set  of  reforms  could 
only  partly  be  accomplished  by  admin- 
istrative direction;  legislation  was 
needed.  What  was  needed  was  to  re- 
direct the  emphasis  of  the  program. 
Eligibility  determination  and  the  pay- 
ment of  financial  assistance  were  still 
Important.  But  we  needed  to  Incorpo- 
rate constructive  social  services  wMch 
would  move  recipients  off  the  welfare 
rolls  to  self-support  where  possible  or  to 
self -care  where  that  was  feasible. 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962,  which  were  formulated  during  my 
period  in  office,  gave  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  tools  to  redirect  the  program 
along  these  constructive  lines.  This  Is 
now  being  done.  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  extend  these  amendments 
another  5  years.  It  was  my  desire  that 
the  public  assistance  programs  be  good 
programs,  available  to  those  ^(^o  are 
truly  In  need  and  bringing  opportunities 
for  independence  to  those  who  can  In 
any  way  be  helped.  That  is  why  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced  today  also  provides 
that  effective  July  1,  1969,  every  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  must  In- 
clude aid  to  needy  children  whose  par- 
ents are  unemployed. 


I  read  with  g«eat  Interest  the  para- 
graph included  In  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  oa  the 
subject  of  the  resjwnsibllity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  the 
eligibility  of  assistance  recipients.  The 
report  suggests  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Educatlcm,  and  Welfare,  in  its 
guidelines  to  States,  require  that  in  the 
determination  of  eligibility  for  public 
assistance,  thorough  checks  be  made,  in- 
cluding inspection  of  the  premises  with 
the  permission  of  the  client.  This  means 
that  the  State  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  home  visit  in  every 
public  assistance  case  at  some  stage. 

This  procedxire  would  not  require  that 
the  visits  be  made  before  the  time  assist- 
ance is  granted,  provided  the  visit  be 
made  within  some  reasonable  period  of 
time  thereafter.  It  would  permit  help 
to  be  given  quickly  to  meet  onergency 
needs  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  hard- 
ship. Since  the  permission  of  the  client 
is  required,  the  visit  would  not  be  made 
during  unusual  hours,  such  as  late  at 
night,  because  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conclude  that  a  public  assistance  appli- 
cant or  recipient  could  give  valid  per- 
mission under  such  circumstances.  The 
language  contemplates  that  welfare  de- 
partments will  continue  to  require  ap- 
{MTopriate  verification  with  respect  to 
items  about  which  there  might  be  rea- 
sonable doubt. 

The  committee  is  obviously  concerned 
that  assistance  be  given  only  to  eligible 
people.  Nobody  will  contest  the  need 
for  or  the  validity  of  this  point  of  view. 
Prom  my  experience,  however,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs,  it  is 
clear  that  a  constructive  welfare  pro- 
gram serving  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
must  combine  the  element  of  caseload 
validity  with  a  sympathetic  and  con- 
structive approach  to  the  many  problems 
of  assistance  recipients. 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of 
1962  expire  on  Jime  30,  1967.  It  Is  my 
firm  bdlef  that  they  must  be  c<»itinued 
and  strengthened.  We  must  take  a  new, 
hard,  and  constructive  look  at  the  fabric 
of  our  programs  geared  to  aid  our  least 
fortimate  citizens. 

They  should  be  coordinated  and  ad- 
justed to  meet  new  and  changing  needs. 
No  waste  or  overlapping  or  inefficiency 
should  be  tolerated:  neither  should  hun- 
ger or  distress  on  the  part  of  our  most 
important  resource — our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. These  programs  must  be  admini- 
stered, as  I  said  long  ago,  when  the  pro- 
gram was  first  proposed,  with  a  hard 
head  and  compassionate  heart 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  after- 
noon, it  stand  in  adjournment  imtll  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TWENTY  DAYS  IN  JUNE— SUCCE8S- 
PDL  CONTROL  OP  A  FOREST  PEST 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Presidrait,  there  has 
Just  come  to  my  attention  a  fine  article 


thai  appeared  in  the  March  1966  issue 
of  American  Forests  entitled  "Twenty 
Days  in  June." 

This  article  describes  in  graphic  terms 
an  exciting  episode  in  the  continuing  war 
being  waged  by  the  Forest  Service 
against  pests  that  destroy  our  forests — in 
this  ease,  the  deadly  tussock  moth.  As 
the  article  aptly  described  the  situation: 

The  Forest  Service's  tiisaock  motb  opera- 
tion might  turn  out  to  be  more  than  the  big- 
gest helicopter  attack  ever  staged  against  a 
timber  enemy.  It  may  weU  become  a  case 
study  example  of  how.  through  an  Intelli- 
gent balancing  oi  Qlght  technology,  applied 
biology  and  respmnslve  public  relations,  a 
forest  enemy  can  be  overcome. 

The  intensive  project  to  combat  an 
outbreak  of  tussock  moth  infestation  in 
the  Malheur  National  Forest,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bend.  Oreg.,  was  planned  with 
military  precision  and  close  timing  to 
assure  that  the  effects  of  the  pest  eradi- 
cation program  would  be  concentrated 
on  the  tussock  moth  while  avoiding  in- 
Jury  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  domestic 
animals  of  the  area. 

This  intricate  operation  involved  a  co- 
operative and  extremely  well-coordi- 
nated arrangement  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  a  very  efficient  Oregon  heli- 
copter operation — Elvergreen  Helicop- 
ters. Inc.,  of  McMlnnville,  Oreg. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
E^rergreen  Co.  for  the  part  it  played  in 
this  very  successful  forest-spraying  op- 
eration. Its  fine  helicopter  pilots  gave 
impressive  accounts  of  themselves  in  car- 
rying on  spraying  operations  which  con- 
centrated, with  deadly  effect,  on  the  tus- 
sock moths  in  the  Infested  areas. 

This  very  dramatic  description  of  Pilot 
Alan  Cole's  participation  In  the  hell- 
copter  attack  against  the  forest  pest  ap- 
pears In  the  American  Forests'  article: 

At  6:4&  ajn..  Evergreen  Pilot  Alan  Cole 
swung  his  Hlller  13-E  slcyward  and  the  war 
was  on. 

Cols  gunned  his  2800-lb.  bird  from  the 
meadow  helispot,  picked  up  a  46-mUe-per- 
hour  speed,  spotted  his  first  run,  then 
swooped  over  the  timber  and  flicked  a  tog- 
gle switch  on  the  cycUc  control,  laying  an 
80-foot  swath  of  mist  onto  the  forest. 

"Leading"  and  "lagging"  with  his  switcb, 
contouring  his  flight  path  to  follow  the 
tumbling  mountains,  skidding  Into  tight  six- 
second  "spray  tiims."  Cole  banked,  slipped, 
flared  and  dipped  his  bubble-bird  til  bl« 
spray  tanks  were  empty,  then  sped  to  his 
spot  for  another  load.  The  Instant  be 
touched  groxmd,  crewmen  filled  the  tanks 
through  three-Inch  plumbing  in  a  "pit  stop" 
of  just  30  seconds  racing  for  time  In  tbe 
morning  calmnces.  — 

Qulded  and  observed  by  a  Forest  Service 
copter  that  flew  above  and  behind,  Cole  laid 
his  bird  close  to  the  land — Just  30  feet  over 
the  tree  tope — depositing  the  killing  mist 
over  6S0  acres  of  the  Vance  creek  unit 
Along  the  creek  and  In  grassy  grazing  areas, 
Cole's  toggle  switch  expertly  clicked  to  "off" 
for  split  seconds  until  tbe  trees  popped  up 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  my  Senate 
colleagues  wlU  be  deeply  impressed,  as 
I  was,  over  the  account  of  this  magnifi- 
cent battle  to  protect  our  Federal  for- 
ests. As  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
take  great  pride  In  the  joint  enterprise 
between  the  Forest  and  Evergreen  Heli- 
copters, Inc.,  which  was  brought  to  such 
a  successful  concluslan.     Therefore,  I 


ask  unanimous  consoiithat  the  text  of 
the  article  entitled  "Twenty  Days  In 
June"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objention,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows:  i 

TWUfTT  DATS  IW  JTTNX — IChB  CAXmOVS  WaR 

(By  Herbert  E.  iucLean) 

The  mountain-cool  sll«mce  of  tiny  Burns, 
Oregon,  suddenly  pulsated  at  one  a.m.  Jeeps, 
pick-ups  and  the  mumbtlcgs  of  men  were 
beard  In  front  of  an  ali*nlght  restaurant. 
Forest  Service  men,  and  k  handful  of  civil- 
ians. ' 

They  stepped  Inside  and  curiously  ordered 
steak  .  .  ,  for  breakfast.  '  Btrange  goings-on 
for  around  Biirns,  loggers  at  the  bar  pri- 
vately agreed.  , 

Pact  of  the  matter  wa^,  a  war  was  about 
to  begin  90  miles  up  the  nitd.  The  men  were 
simply  getting  an  early  st^rt. 

An  early  start  on  the  bitgest,  boldest,  moat 
cautious  war  of  its  kind  ettr  waged  in  Amer- 
ican forestry:  an  all-helldopter  assault  on  a 
winged,  crawly  critter  tajat  was,  at  that 
moment,  methodically  defoliating  some  86,- 
000  acres  of  prime  forest. 

Spreading  50,000  pouni^a  of  DDT  through 
cattle,  deer  and  trout  cAnntry  is  a  pretty 
serious  business,  so  befofe  long  the  men 
shoved  away  from  their  tiibles,  and  the  res- 
taurant locked  up  for  the  night. 

Some  of  the  Forest  Service  crew,  headed 
by  Project  Director  Randall  Perkins,  headed 
lor  a  vacant  furniture  store  up  the  street 
(now  a  project  control  i  center),  where  a 
short-wave  radio  was  already  cracking  out  a 
weather  report.  Others,  m  fovir-wheel  drive 
equipment,  drove  north  into  Malheur  Na- 
tional Forest,  winding  through  darkened 
meadows  and  shfidowy  stands  of  fir. 
rirruN  acrxs  or  bbown 

No  one  would  have  speculated,  just  two 
years  prior  to  J\me  10,  isl66,  that  a  60-man 
force  of  copter  pilots,  s^ioke  jimipers,  en- 
tomologists, weather  experts,  administra- 
tors— even  a  veterinarian— would  be  laying 
out  a  t240,000  spray  project  In  that  quiet 
forest. 

A  flying  ranger  had,  however,  spotted  a 
18-scre  brown  spot  in  a  flr  stand  on  Antelope 
mountain  In  June,  1983.  "It  looked  like  It 
bad  been  scorched,"  he  rtcaUed  later.  In 
a  M  mllUon-acre  forest  siirvey,  such  things 
aren't  terribly  unusual.  B«t  they  are  worth 
watching.  ' 

An  entomologist  from  the  Forest  Service's 
Insect  and  disease  control  branch  in  Portland 
hiked  the  scene  later,  found  caterpillars 
buaUy  at  work  on  the  neisdles  of  10  to  60- 
year-old  douglas  and  white  Ors. 

"We  had  It  pretty  well  pegged.  We  knew 
we  were  dealing  with  the  tussock  moth,  one 
of  the  deadliest  tree  delolUfiors  In  the  world  " 
relates  Benton  Howard,  Insect  and  disease 
rontrol  chief  for  the  Forest  Service's  Paclflc 
northwest  region.  i 

Through  that  summer  dr  '68  and  late  Into 
the  year,  conditions  favored  the  moth, 

His  caterpUlars,  pracUo*lly  unnotlceable 
•toce  1947  In  this  area,  suddenly— almost  ex- 
plosively—grew  plump  and  vigorous.  Virus 
Infections  which  normally  control  the  popu- 
Istlon  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  Through 
the  cycle  from  caterpillar,  to  winged  moth, 
to  Wintering  eggs,  larvae  by  the  billions 
jprang  to  life.  They  blevt  for  mUes  on  the 
«t«k  upland  winds  of  the  Malheur  and 
Ochoco  naUonal  forests,  flunters  and  cattle- 
men noticed  egg  clusters,  oocoons  and  webs 
ai  the  branches.  They  complained  of  skin 
initauon— from  airborne  caterpillar  hairs 

By  the  following  summer  the  Forest  Serv- 
iL  ^^  alarmed.  On  August  6,  Malheur's 
i^e  City  ranger  district  gravely  reported 
that  the  outbreak  had  become  epidemic:  a 
"taggerlng  40,000  acre  was  »»w  involved.  An 
««*ct  survey  crew  report  ad  the  egg  mass 
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ratio  was  up  from  the  year  before.    The  situ- 
ation could  worsen. 

The  moth  could.  In  fact,  lay  siege — could 
destroy— 200.000  acres  of  timber  land,  obUt- 
eratlng  »16.5  million  worth  of  commercial 
timber  and  virtually  wiping  out  the  lumber- 
ing economy  <^  Bums,  John  Day  and  Hlnes. 

A    SILXmr    SPBING7 

Lethal  DDT  was  the  only  known  weapon 
against  the  moth.  Applying  it  would  be  no 
smaU  problem. 

Grazing  lands  of  the  Wine  Glass  and  other 
ranches  were  blotched  through  the  ravaged 
region,  making  aerial  spraying  difBcult. 
Overtones  of  Rachel  Carson's  Silent  Spring 
pervaded  conferences  and  planning  sessions 
as  the  prospects  of  mass  public  reaction  to 
the  spraying  were  gravely  considered.  The 
possibility  of  damaging  some  1,100  deer  and 
elk  In  the  spraying  area  caused  concern 
among  Forest  Service  personnel  as  did  Vance 
creek,  a  critical  steelhead  stream. 

The  Forest  Service  was,  in  effect,  facing 
a  combined  migrainous  headache  in  motb 
epidemiology,  aerial  spray  technology,  logis- 
tics and  public  relations. 

The  answer— if  Indeed  there  was  one — 
would  have  to  come  frtMn  helicopters  It  was 
decided. 

To  perform  the  exacting  task,  the  Forest 
Service  called  upon  Evergreen  Helicopters, 
Inc.  of  McMlnneville,  Oregon,  whose  134,000 
acres  of  experience  on  two  prevloiis  spray 
projects— probably  the  largest  such  copter 
job  ever  performed— ^made  it  first  choice  for 
the  job. 

In  a  precisely  timed,  rigidly  plotted,  sklU- 
fully  executed  assault,  the  Evergreen  ships 
would  blanket  the  Infested  area  with  a  solu- 
Uon  of  s^  pound  of  DDT  in  dlesel  fuel  per 
acre.  Not  the  meandering  grasslands,  not 
the  streams.    Just  the  ravaged  trees. 

But  first  there  was  some  convincing  to  be 
done. 

Late  In  1964,  the  Forest  Service  took  Its 
problem  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Pest  Action 
Council,  an  Industry-state-federal  group 
formed  In  1948,  which  approved  a  plan  ot 
action  presented  by  Howard.  Then  the  Re- 
gional Forester's  Advisory  Council  received 
the  briefing,  followed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Pest  Control. 

The  Forest  Service's  Dr.  Glenn  Crouch,  In 
the  meantime,  organised  a  surveillance  team 
to  watchdog  effects  of  the  spraying.  Work- 
ing with  him:  representatives  of  the  Oregon 
State  Game  Commission,  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  a 
handful  of  Forest  Service  specialist  groups. 

The  Oregon  Cattleman's  Association,  Wlld- 
Ufe  Management  Institute,  lumber  conipanles 
and  associations— even  the  Audubon  Soci- 
ety and  the  Izaak  Walton  League— were  In- 
vited to  participate. 

Out  in  the  field  on  the  "working  level."  the 
Forest  Service  arranged  briefings  and  fly- 
overs for  county  governing  bodies.  Local  ed- 
itors and  chamber  of  commerce  ofDclals 
toured  the  area,  and  a  70-year-old  county 

judge  consented   to  a  helicopter   tour ^hls 

flrst  time  off  the  ground. 

Press  kits  went  out  to  news  media,  Invit- 
ing on-scene  coverage  and  photo  flights. 

In  the  flrst  light  of  last  June  10,  following 
literally  months  of  preparation  and  coordi- 
nation, and  then  two  weeks  of  strained  sus- 
pense during  cool  weather,  the  tussock  lar- 
vae were  finally  ready  for  the  Big  Dose  at 
the  stage  most  suscepUble  to  the  insecticides. 
Up  at  Vance  creek,  the  metallic  green  and 
white  Evergreen  craft  stood  In  silhouette. 
Inside  a  6000-gaIIon  truck-mounted  tank 
nearby,  an  agitator  slowly  churned  the  lethal 
brew  as  final  instructions  from  Bums  came 
In  by  radio. 

In  the  flashlight  glow  of  the  semldarkness. 
Forest  Service  smoke  jumpers — brought  in 
as  aerial  observers  and  heUport  managers- 
pored  over  maps  and  reference  points. 

Tbe  man  with  the  final  word — the  proj- 
ect director — gave  "thumbs  up"  after  a  flnni 


check  with  tlie  meteorologist  at  the  field 
Btatlrai. 

At  5:46  a.m.,  Evergreen  Pilot  Alan  Cole 
swung  his  muer  12-E  skyward  and  the  war 
was  on. 

Cole  gunned  his  2800-lb.  bird  from  the 
meadow  helispot,  picked  up  a  45  mlle-per- 
hour  speed,  spotted  his  first  run,  then 
swooped  over  the  timber  and  filckied  a  toggle 
switch  on  the  cyclic  control,  laying  an  80- 
foot  swath  of  mist  onto  the  forest. 

"Leading"  and  "lagging"  with  his  switch, 
contouring  his  flight  path  to  follow  the 
tumbling  mountains,  skidding  into  tight  six- 
second  "spray  turns,"  Cole  banked,  slipped, 
flared  and  dipped  his  bubble-bird  'til  his 
spray  tanks  were  empty,  then  sped  to  his 
spot  for  another  load.  The  Instant  he 
touched  ground,  crewmen  flUed  the  tanks 
through  three-inch  plumbing  in  a  "pit  6t<q>" 
of  Just  30  seconds,  racing  for  time  In  the 
morning  calmness. 

Guided  and  observed  by  a  Forest  Service 
copter  that  flew  above  and  behind.  Cole  laid 
his  bird  close  to  the  land — just  30  feet  over 
the  tree  tops — depositing  the  killing  mist 
over  660  acres  of  the  Vance  creek  units. 
Along  the  creek  and  in  grassy  grazing  areas. 
Cole's  toggle  switch  expertly  clicked  to  "oJT* 
for  split  seconds  until  the  trees  popped  up 
again. 

By  9  ajn.,  the  gathering  thermals  of  a 
warm  morning  brought  the  wind  up  to  flve 
miles  per  hour— enough  to  cause  dangerous 
drift.    The  spray  day  ended. 

That  same  warmth  stirred  tussock  larvae 
to  life  In  other  sections  of  the  70,000-acre 
battleground.  Field  entomologists  gave  the 
"ready"  word  as  larvae  reached  80  percent  of 
hatching  at  Silver  Springs,  at  Gold  Hill,  on 
Antelope  and  King  mountains. 

Six  spray  copters  from  Evergreen  took  to 
battle  now,  backed  by  two  observation  heloe 
from  Reeder  Flying  Service  in  Twin  Falls 
and  the  Forest  Service  machine. 

Big  tank  trucks  lumbered  Into  the  moun- 
tains from  Bums  and  Summit  Prairie,  carry- 
ing the  DDT/oil  mixture  to  smaller  "nurs- 
ing rigs"  that  could  negotiate  the  wet  ground 
to  the  remote  helispots. 

Bunking  in  Bums  and  hitting  the  deck 
at  1  ajn.,  combat  elements  of  a  32-man  For- 
est Service  task  group,  plus  some  25  con- 
tractor personnel  (copter  pilots  and  mechtui- 
Ics,  loaders,  truck  drivers)  battled  snow 
banks,  mud-laden  roads  and  downed  trees  as 
they  threaded  deeper  Into  the  engagement. 

By  June  19  the  "bugs"  hit  with  their  full- 
est force.  Workers  swung  Into  back-breaklns 
schedules. 

"If  you  lose  three  days  on  <»ie  end  of  this 
operation,  you  could  be  down  the  drain," 
remarked  one  forester. 

Into  the  Bums  control  center  now  flowed 
reports  from  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau's  flel* 
station  on  the  scene.  Forest  Service  lire 
look-outs  radioed  in  wind  and  temperature 
data;  ground  entomologists  flashed  word  of 
new  tussock  break-outs.  In  the  air  through 
the  dawn.tlnged  draws  and  canyons,  rotor 
blades  battled  the  morning  stillness  over 
spray  plots  ranging  from  200  to  760  acres. 
Paced  with  the  exacting,  ground-hugging 
requirements  of  agricultural  flying  on  one 
hand,  and  higher  altitude  hazards  of  moun- 
tain flying  on  the  other.  Evergreen  pUota 
fought  the  combined  tensions  of  possible 
flight  mishap  and  Inadvertent  range  contam- 
ination. Their  perception  was  taxed  to  the 
limit  as  they  skidded  over  the  shadowy  mo- 
notony of  the  early  morning  forest. 

With  no  flagmen  on  the  ground,  there  was 
the  fxirther  problem  of  lining  up  spray 
swaths — an  Intuitive,  educated  sort  of  flying 
in  which  a  tailing  observer  often  acted  as  a 
second  intelligence.  "Skips"  In  the  spray 
application  could  cause  serious  reinfests- 
tlons;  they  were  just  as  taboo  as  "dosed  up" 
meadows. 

Still  another  curious  breed  of  moth  bat- 
tlers roamed  tbe  ground  below:    members 
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of  Mr.  Crouoh'a  aurralUanc*  taam  waded 
Vance  creek  and  Rattleanake  creek  far  flah 
and  water  samplea.  They  dipped  water 
trom  Malheur  lake,  gathered  bags  of  Utter- 
fall  from  around  trees.  They  collected  graz- 
ing land  graaa  and  shrubbery  from  deer  areas. 

In  a  maailve  before-and-after  effort  Involv- 
tng  aeren  gOTemment  agencies,  IS  personnel 
and  some  400  samples,  Mr.  Crouch  and  hla 
group  set  out  to  determine  the  eSecta  of 
the  selective  spraying. 

In  a  bawling,  stomping  melee,  a  veterinar- 
ian attacked  the  rumpa  of  11  confused  cattle, 
trading  a  shot  of  local  anesthetic  for  a 
thumb-sized  chunk  of  fleeh  for  analysis. 
(The  same  cattle  will  be  tested  again  later 
for  comparative  purposes.) 

Forest  Service  PR  man  Jim  Hughes,  seeing 
cattle  "very  big"  In  his  telepboto  lens,  was 
suddenly  overrun  by  a  small  stampede. 

And  then  on  July  1,  the  war  ended.  The 
helicopters  lifted  their  tails  high  and  darted 
out  of  the  Malheur  and  the  Ochoco. 

Back  In  Portland,  Poreet  Service  officials 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  coiL'ited  cas- 
ualties and  logged  results.  Moth  c&sualtles : 
Entomologists  checked  plots  throughout  the 
battle  area,  found  that  average  moth  kill 
exceeded  98  percent  ...  a  "highly  succees- 
ful"  score  in  anybody's  book. 

The  tussock  fighters.  In  the  meantime,  re- 
turned home  virtually  unscathed.  Despite 
some  230  hours  of  time-pressure  flying  with 
heavy  loads  In  tricky,  close-down  flying  In 
thin  mountain  air,  the  copter  pilots  logged  a 
porfeot  safety  record.  Similarly,  ground 
crews  avoided  the  hazards  of  whirling  rotor 
blades,  rattlesnakes,  distraught  cattle  and 
miles  of  dangerous  roads.  They  broke  out 
Just  one  band-aid  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion when  somebody  cut  his  finger  on  a  can 
of  beans. 

Forest  Service  pilot  L.  H.  JOhnsor,  driving 
east  from  Bums,  even  had  time  t')  save  * 
boy  from  drowning. 

Surveillance  ofllclalB  wont  be  able  to  give 
the  final  word  on  spray  after-efr»:ts  Tintll 
cotmparatlve  water,  vegetation  and  wildlife 
samples  are  gathered  and  analysed  months 
hence.  But  Dr.  Crouch  says  he  U  "extremely 
optimistic." 

"We've  found  virtually  no  evidence  that 
harm  is  coming  to  anything  other  than  the 
tussock  moth  larvae,"  he  afllrms. 

The  public  press.  In  the  meantime,  has 
given  strong  support  to  the  whole  effort,  with 
not  a  word  of  adverse  criticism  rectvdad  to 
dAta. 

The  Forest  Service's  tussock  moth  opera- 
tion might  turn  out  to  be  more  than  the 
biggest  helicopter  attack  ever  staged  against 
•  timber  enemy.  It  may  well  become  a  case 
study  example  of  how,  through  an  Intelli- 
gent balancing  of  flight  techztology,  applied 
biology  and  reqwnalTe  pubUo  reUtlana,  a 
forest  enemy  can  be  overoome. 

The  project's  $340fi00  prloe  tag  for  the 
copter  operation  was  somewh&t  more  than 
the  price  ot  a  stmllar  flxed-wlng  project. 
But  unlike  the  alrpUnss,  the  ooi>t«rs  were 
able  to  avoid  the  critical  wstarw»ys  and 
grasslands  of  flsh  and  cattle. 

That  extra  money  spent  on  "pubUo  good" 
m&y  be  some  of  the  best  the  Forest  Servloe 
has  ever  spent. 


THE  CONPIJCT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MOiRSE.  Mr.  Presidait,  turning 
to  another  matter,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  In  regard  to  the  position  that 
the  United  States  took  last  week  In  the 
United  Nations  In  connection  with  the 
^etnam  war.  To  saj  that  I  was  dls- 
aiipolnted  In  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
speech  would  be,  for  me.  the  understate- 
ment of  the  year. 

The  great  dlfflciilty  and  shortcMiilng 
In  Ambassador  Goldberg's  comments  to 


the  DJJ.  General  Assembly  lies  In  an 
underlying  false  assumption  that  so 
many  Americans,  especially  in  high  of- 
fice, have  made  about  Vietnam.  It  Is 
that  the  causes  and  Initial  policies  of 
1954.  1955,  1956  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  situation  In  Vietnam;  that 
we  all  inherited  this  situation  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  It  as  It  exists. 

Thus,  we  base  our  so-called  peace  plans 
on  the  current  American  buildup.  We 
constantly  Increase  the  American  mili- 
tary power  In  Vietnam  so  that  we  will 
have  more  to  bsogaln  with  In  tmy  peace 
move.  Tlie  more  military  power  we 
bring  to  bear,  the  more  we  think  we  have 
to  bargain  with. 

The  reason  It  does  not  work  is  that  we 
prefer  to  Ignore  the  way  the  war  got 
started.  We  are  as  much  responsible  for 
the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam  as  any 
nation.  We  backed  out  at  the  last  min- 
ute from  signing  the  Geneva  agreement, 
which  ended  the  French  colonial  war  and 
supposedly  established  an  Independent 
Vietnam. 

The  United  States  Government  made 
no  bones  about  disapproving  that  ar- 
rangement. We  wanted  the  two  military 
zones  into  which  Vietnam  was  tempo- 
rarily divided  to  be  two  sovereign  coun- 
tries, so  that  we  could  try  to  assure  that 
South  Vietnam,  at  least,  would  be  pro- 

That  is  the  first  Inratcusable  course  of 
action  the  United  States  followed  In 
southeast  Asia,  for  the  Geneva  accords 
did  not  provide  for  a  political  demarca- 
tion line  at  the  17th  parallel.  The  Ge- 
neva accords  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  17th  parallel  was  a  line  of  military 
demarcation,  not  of  political  demarca- 

tlOD. 

It  was  not  ccmtemplated  by  the  G&aevA 
Conference  that  there  should  be  two  Viet- 
nams.  The  United  States  has  decreed 
two  Vietnams,  when.  In  fact.  It  was  con- 
templated that  there  should  be  but  one 
nation.  Decades  and  decades  hence, 
when  there  Is  one  nation,  people  will  read 
with  great  Interest  the  historic  debate 
in  which  the  U.S.  Senate  has  engaged  for 
the  last  3  years,  for  history  will  prove 
how  right  those  of  us  were  who  spoke  up 
against  the  wrwig  policy  our  country 
started  in  1954.  History  will  put  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  United  States,  where 
It  belongs.  That  is  why  we  are  more  and 
more  being  Isolated  suxMmd  the  world, 
and  we  find,  at  this  hour,  In  the  United 
Nations,  great  resentment  toward  us  be- 
cause we  are  leading  the  world  so  dose 
to  a  third  world  war. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  American  people 
were  to  read  the  Geneva  Treaty  and  Its 
accompanying  declaration,  they  would 
ask  embarrassing  questions  of  the  admin- 
istration. They  would  begin  to  under- 
stand why  those  of  us  who  have  carried 
on  this  debate  for  the  last  3  years  have 
stood  on  the  floor  against  our  counter's 
policies  In  Vietnam.  I  shall  continue  to 
speak  out  against  those  policies,  unless 
my  country  declares  war  and  gets  back 
within  the  frame  of  the  Constitution,  in- 
stead of  conducting  an  unconstitutional 
war  In  southeast  Asia.  But  that  treaty, 
in  reference  to  the  17th  parallel,  pro- 
vided that  the  French  troops — and  tho'e 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  them — should 
go  to  the  south  of  the  line,  and  the  VieC- 


mlnh,  who  had  carried  on  the  war 
against  Fraiwe,  should  stay  to  the  north 
of  it. 

That  was  not  what  DuUes  wanted,  and 
therefore  a  course  of  acti(m  was  started 
that  has  brought  us  now  the  holocaust 
which  Jeopardizes  the  fate  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  have  no  doubt,  no  one 
can  be  sure  in  which  direction  it  will  go 
after  the  elections.  As  I  said  in  a  speech 
over  the  weekend,  it  is  my  suspicion  that, 
as  soon  as  the  election  is  over,  this  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  lead  us  into  a 
highly  escalated  war  in  Asia  that  may 
very  well  end  up  in  a  war  with  China. 
China  will  not  v^.  Russia  will  not  win. 
The  United  States  will  not  win.  And  we 
will  leave  the  globe  in  smoldering  ashes. 

The  type  of  speech  given  by  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  in  the  United  Nations 
contains  no  answers,  but.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, it  represents  sophistry  and  a  con- 
cealment of  the  true  motives  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  the  truth,  not  sophis- 
try, from  their  Ambassculor  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Instead  of  recognizing  the  17th  parallel 
for  what  it  was  In  the  Geneva  Treaty,  we 
decided  on  two  Vietnams.  We  ooade.  as  I 
said,  no  bones  about  disapproving  that 
arrangement  of  the  treaty.  We  wanted 
the  two  military  zones  to  outline  the  sep- 
aration between  the  two  governments, 
and  not  one  government  for  Vietnam, 
which  it  should  have. 

We  h«uidplcked  its  Premier.  We  picked 
the  man  who  was  in  exile  from  South 
Vietnam,  who  had  never  oiqiosed  the 
French.  What  made  us  think  that  that 
type  of  stooge  was  going  to  create  unity 
in  Vietnam  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
We  financed  his  government  for  9  years, 
untU  he  was  assassinated. 

We  aided  South  Vietnam  In  attempting 
its  own  infiltration  of  North  Vietnam;  we 
helped  them  drop  agents  in  the  north,  as 
General  Ky  has  discussed  in  public,  until 
he  f  oimd  it  better  policy  not  to  talk  about 
it.  For  some  years,  it  was  the  known  and 
published  policy  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  that  one  day  it  would 
"liberate"  the  n(»i^  Not  much  is  heard 
of  that  now.  The  men  now  holding  high 
administration  positions  in  this  country 
deny  they  know  anything  about  those 
plans  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, but  the  point  is  that  our  current 
officeholders  were  not  around  in  1954, 
1955,  and  1956.  They  claim  knowledge  of 
only  what  has  transpired  since  1961.  But 
unfortunately,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
was  well  on  its  way  to  warfare  by  that 
time,  and  what  hiwpened  before  1961  Is 
the  reason  m  are  In  a  major  war  in  Asia 
today. 

The  Diem  govenunent  refused  to  abide 
by  the  provision  in  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment for  elections  that  would  reunite 
North  and  South  Vietnam  in  1966.  The 
Diem  government  refused  to  meet  with 
officials  from  the  north  to  work  out  the 
terms  and  arrangements  for  those  elec- 
tions. Diem  knew  he  would  lose.  So  did 
the  United  States.  So  there  were  no 
elections. 

The  United  States — a  country  that 
boasts  about  believing  in  the  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples — helped  prevent  the 
elections.   We  walked  out  on  that  great 


American  Ideal  in  I9i|  when  we,  the 
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the  elections 
he  treaty.  They 
by  the  Interna 


United    States,    blocked 

They  were  called  for  by 

were  to  be  supervised  _„ 

tlonal  Control  Commission  set  up  in  the 
treaty,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
India,  Canada,  and  Poland. 

Ambassador  Qoldberf  told  the  United 
Nations  last  week  that  all  we  seek  for 
South  Vietnam  Is  self-determination — 
"to  decide  its  own  political  destiny,  free 
of  force."  But  from  1S54  to  1956  we 
blocked  self-determln4tton  for  South 
Vietnam.  We  were  afraid  of  it.  Policy- 
makers of  today  qulckjy  say  "Oh,  that 
was  before  my  time.  My  concern  Is  with 
how  things  stood  when  I  took  office."  So 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  life  began  In 
Vietnam  only  after  1961» 

And  things  in  1961  ttood  with  Diem 
and  his  corrupt  clique  letting  support  and 
control  all  over  South  Vietnam.  That 
Is  why  the  American  Intervention  with 
flighting  forces  began  in  a  big  way. 

Americsm  money  and  military  power 
has  supported  South  Vietnam  ever  since. 
The  cost  to  us  goes  up  eyery  year.  South 
Vietnam  flouted  the  Geneva  agreement 
with  our  backing  and  lapproval  10,  11. 
and  12  years  ago.  and  n^w  we  are  paying 
the  price. 

Let  me  say  that  the  efekimate  that  has 
appeared  in  the  newsp^Jers  over  the 
weekend  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  this 
war,  that  it  is  going  to  go  up  to  $15  bil- 
lion, is  low.  If  this  administration  is 
permitted  by  the  American  people,  fol- 
lowing the  election,  to  Escalate  this  war 
into  an  even  greater,  riiBssive  war,  $15 
billion  a  year  will  be  put  a  drop  in  a 
bucket.  That  is  why  I  have  been  heard 
to  ask  the  question  so  many  times :  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money  and  the 
manpower  to  fight  a  mawive  land  war  in 
Asia?  j 

It  Is  not  enough  to  talk  piously  as  our 
officials  do  of  the  massive  air  raids  we 
would  be  willing  to  stoi  if  North  Viet- 
nam stops  Infiltrating  )ts  5,000  men  a 
month;  of  the  hundre<b  of  thousands 
of  troops  we  could  withdraw  if  North 
Vietnam  will  withdraw  her  tiny  fraction 
of  that  number.  Thalt  is  the  horse 
trade— a  horse  against  a  miniature  pony 
that  Goldberg  offered  in  the  United  Na- 
tions last  week.  We  have  made  this  an 
American  war.  Yet  North  Vietnam  still 
provides  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  manpower  and  eveiT  the  leadership 
oftheVletcong.  I' 

The  truth  is  that  thi  United  States 
does  not  dare  put  to  the  test  any  equiva- 
lent withdrawal  of  the!  kind  Goldberg 
discussed  at  the  XJU.  If  ^erlcan  forces 
were  withdrawn,  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces  were  withdrawn^  the  Vletcong 
would  ovemm  the  coimtyy  within  a  mat- 
ter of  months,  and  we  wduld  have  one  of 
history's  most  shocking  bloodbaths. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  stood 
m  1963  and  1964  for  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican forces  hi  Vietnam.  I  fought  going 
In.  I  opposed,  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  every  step  that  took  us  into 
Vietnam.  I  thought  \vio  should  leave 
while  we  still  could,  beifore  the  stakes 
were  built  too  high.  Today  they  have 
lieen  built  too  high  for  that.  We  cannot 
get  up  and  pull  out  oveniight,  now.  For 
u  we  did,  the  result  wonid  be  Just  as  I 


have  pointed  out  in  this  speech— it  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Vlet- 
cong would  take  over.  A  bloodbath 
would  take  place. 

I  have  urged,  instead,  that  we  hold 
certain  lines  that  cannot  be  penetrated 
by  the  enemy,  that  we  thereby  prevent 
the  escalating  of  the  war,  and  then  that 
we  make  clear  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  their  obligation  to  enforce  a  peace 
in  southeast  Asia,  under  the  treaties  they 
have  signed. 

Unless  that  course  of  action  is  fol- 
lowed, I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  a  massive 
land  war  in  Asia  for  years  and  years  to 
come,  until  the  American  pe(^le  finally 
get  the  facts. 

American  forces  went  there  in  the  first 
place  to  prevent  the  Vletcong  from  tak- 
ing over.  We  had  to  make  it  an  Ameri- 
can fight  in  order  to  keep  the  Vletcong 
from  deposing  Diem  and  his  successors. 
Despite  all  the  billions  we  have  poured 
into  South  Vietnam,  we  still  cannot  leave, 
and  see  Ky  remain  long  In  power  even  if 
North  Vietnam  withdrew  at  the  same 
time. 

So  it  is  that  whenever  there  Is  an 
American  peace  offer,  it  is  accompanied 
by  announcements  of  new  war  plans  to 
come.  While  Ambassador  Goldberg^ 
spoke  of  supervised  withdrawal  by  both 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam, 
Secretary  McNamara  was  announcing 
new  orders  for  some  280  new  attack  air- 
craft, beyond  the  existing  orders.  Plans 
for  doubling  the  American  force  of  300.- 
000  are  widely  leaked  in  Washington. 

The  United  States  still  thinks  it  can 
win  a  peace  in  Vietnam  on  its  own  terms. 
The  administration  still  thinks  that  suf- 
ficient destruction  will  simply  render 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  incapa- 
ble of  continuing  the  fighting,  and  they 
either  will  abandon  the  effort  or  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  weakness  and 
defeat. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  this  country 
can  withdraw  on  equal  terms  with  North 
Vietnam  when  we  went  to  the  support  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
against  the  Vletcong  before  they  received 
anything  but  token  help  from  the  north. 
It  raises  the  question  of  why  we  ever 
went  in  the  first  place,  if  now  we  are  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  and  leave  South 
Vietnam  to  settle  Its  own  affairs.  If  that 
is  the  American  position,  why  did  we 
help  South  Vietnam  upset  the  Geneva 
agreement?  Why  did  we  install  Diem 
as  Premier  in  1954?  Why  did  we 
promptly  recognize  his  government  as 
sovereign  when  the  agreement  specifi- 
cally rejected  treating  North  or  South 
Vietnam  as  political  entitles?  Why  did 
we  contribute  hundreds  of  millions  of 
American  dollars  every  year  to  its  sup- 
port? Why  did  we  ourselves  violate  the 
Geneva  agreement  with  military  assist- 
ance to  Diem? 

Do  we  mean  to  go  back  to  the  Geneva 
agreement  or  do  we  not?  Goldberg 
seems  to  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  go  back  to  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. Are  we?  Are  we  prepared  to  ac- 
cept its  prohibition  upon  outside  military 
forces,  upon  military  assistance,  and 
upon  foreign  bases? 

Do  we  really  think  we  can  treat  the 
military  results  of  our  escalation  policy 


while  ignoring  the  political  reasons  why 
we  escalated?  Or  is  the  offer  one  that 
was  made  wliile  preparations  to  under- 
mine it  are  made  at  the  same  time? 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  I  think  our  Govern- 
ment means  when  it  talks  about  going 
back  to  the  Geneva  Conference.  Yes,  we 
will  go  back  if  we  are  allowed  to  rewrite 
the  Geneva  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  going  back 
to  the  Geneva  Conference.  Of  course  if 
the  United  States  were  to  accept  the 
Geneva  Treaty  which  Dulles  walked  out 
on,  we  would  have  to  change  completely 
our  operations  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
would  have  to  withdraw  our  forces,  be- 
cause the  Geneva  Treaty  prohibits  for- 
eign military  forces  in  Vietnam.  "Pro- 
hibits" is  the  word. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  administration  semantics  to 
lull  the  American  people  into  believing 
that  we  are  willing  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

Let  me  say  to  the  American  people 
that  there  has  been  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  administration  Intends  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  in  South  Vietnam  except 
upon  the  terms  of  this  administration. 

I  wish  we  could  negotiate  a  peace.  I 
hold  no  brief,  as  I  have  been  heard  to  say 
so  many  times,  for  anytiiing  that  c(Mn- 
munlsm  stands  for. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  three  au- 
thors of  a  Communist  Control  Act  that 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  The  other 
two  authors  were  the  then  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  and  the  then 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  now  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

If  one  criticizes  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country,  the  smear  artists  seek  to 
castigate  him  by  creating  the  impres- 
sion that  he  supports  communism. 

I  want  to  see  the  country  stop  making 
Communists  aroimd  the  world  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  for  that  is  what 
they  are  doing. 

The  shocking  war  that  we  are  con- 
ducting in  Asia  is  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  not  only  all  over 
Asia  but  also  all  over  Africa.  May  I  also 
say,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  that  this  is  also 
true  In  Latin  America. 

Listen  to  the  criticisms  of  us  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  American 
people,  speaking  generically,  do  not  like 
now  to  look  into  a  mirror  and  see  the 
image  that  we  represent  to  mllUons  of 
people  In  the  world.  We  talk  one  way 
and  then  we  proceed  to  slaughter  people 
in  a  war  that  we  should  not  have  in- 
volved ourselves  in. 

This  administration  and  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  will  have  to 
face  up  to  it.  The  kind  of  semantic 
speech  that  our  Ambassador  made  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  not  going  to  produce 
peace  or  cooperation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  OEdy  calls  more  attention  to 
the  dupllcltous  conduct  of  the  United 
States  with  its  hjrpocrlttcal  foreign  pro- 
gram in  Asia. 

The  United  States  will  not  reach  a 
bona  fide  position  in  Vietnam  until  we 
are  willing  to  seek  a  United  Nations 
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cease-fire  and  a  United  Nationa  force  to 
police  It  Why  did  Goldberg  nol.  aak  for 
that?  Why  is  my  Presldait  D(»t  up  at 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  ask- 
ing to  make  a  speech  to  the  world  calling 
lor  a  United  Nations  cease-lire  and 
pledging  that  we  will  comply  with  it  and 
then  putting  the  question  squEurely  to 
the  members  of  the  United  ]<}ations: 
"Take  another  look  at  your  sigmture  on 
this  Charter,  for  that  signatur;  repre- 
sents your  Oovemment's  pledge  to  en- 
force the  peace  when  the  i«ace  is 
threatened." 

That  is  the  course  of  action  that  my 
country  should  be  following,  and  not  the 
semantic  course  of  evasion  of  our  na- 
tional and  international  responsibility 
which  characterized  the  CSoldber;  speech 
of  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  multilateral.  Interna- 
tional action  offers  the  only  way  that  mil- 
itary escalation  in  Vietnam  can  be 
st(H>ped.  It  is  the  only  way  that  the  vis- 
itation of  death  and  destruction  upon 
Vietnam  can  be  stopped. 

We  also  must  make  up  our  minds  what 
kind  of  political  government  we  are  in- 
terested in  Vietnam.  So  far,  vtre  have 
done  as  much  as  any  nation  to  destroy 
the  Geneva  agreements.  We  could  not 
abide  by  them  because  we  felt  they 
breached  American  security  interests  in 
southeast  Asia. 

What  is  our  political  interest  in  South 
Vietnam  today?  If  it  still  calls  for  a 
pro- Western  government  and  ari  Ameri- 
can "presence"  in  South  Vietnam.,  a  state 
of  warfare  is  going  to  continue  in  that 
part  of  the  world  for  decades  ixj  come, 
unless  we  get  into  world  war  ni  before 
that  time. 

I  again  close  another  speech  in  which 
I  set  forth  my  opposition  to  this  war  by 
warning  that,  if  we  get  into  this  third 
world  war,  then  we  are  not  going  to  leave 
a  legacy  to  future  generations  of 
America.  We  are  going  to  leave  them 
only  a  horror-ridden  planet,  due  in  no 
Anall  measure  to  our  own  doing. 


CONSERVATION  OP  CERTAIN   FISH 
AND  WILDLIFE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  9424)  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  protection,  and  propaga- 
tion of  native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife. 
Including  migratory  birds,  that  are 
threatened  with  extinction;  to  consoli- 
date the  authorities  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system:  and  for  other  purposes  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.BARTLETT.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bastlitt, 
Mr.  Bass,  and  Mr.  DoMoacK  conferees 
<m  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  Uie 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 27,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  26,  1966: 
Thx  Judiciaxt 

Waxren  J.  FerguBon,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California  to  flU  a  new  position  to  become 
effective  September  18,  \9W,  by  Public  Law 
8fr-37a,  approved  March  18, 1966. 

Manuel  L.  Real,  of  California,  to  be  n.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cali- 
fornia to  fill  a  new  position  to  become  effec- 
tive September  18,  1986,  by  PubUc  Law  89- 
372,  approved  Marcb  18, 1966. 

Feokral  Traok  Commission 

Mary  Gardiner  Jones,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  term  of 
7  years  from  September  26,  1966.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

POSTMASTEaa 

The  fcdlowlng-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

AUEANSAS 

Irvln  L.  Cox,  Bonnerdale,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  C.  M.  Ketchum.  deceased. 

A.  O.  Harvey,  Chldester,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
H.  R.  Kabors,  retired. 

CAuromifiA 

Alyce  J.  Clay,  Butte  City,  CaUf.,  In  place 
of  E.  E.  Case,  deceased. 

David  K.  Burkhart.  Del  Mar,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  L.  D.  King,  transferred. 

OUve  P.  Patterson.  Nestor,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Sibley,  resigned. 

Lou  E.  Bevans.  Potter  VaUey.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  Geneva  Chrlstofferson,  retired. 

CONNXCnCUT 

John  J.  Dl  Bella,  Brookfleld,  Oonn.,  In 
place  of  J.  A.  Rajcula.  transferred. 

Theodore  I.  Blauchette,  Mooeup,  Conn..  In 
place  of  F.  L.  Blbeault.  retired. 

James  C.  Murphy,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  Christina  Rowan,  retired. 

6KORGIA 

Dennis  R.  Plttman,  Lula,  Ga.,  In  place  of 
3.  E.  Jones,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Albert  L.  Dussllere,  East  Mollne,  111.,  In 
place  of  F.  T.  Hugglns,  reUred. 

Harold  R.  Bonar,  El  Paso,  HI.,  In  place  of 
P.  J.  Roth,  retired. 

Lynn  O.  Ogg,  Gibson  City,  HI.,  In  place  of 
H.  L.  Ernst,  retired. 

Francis  M.  Pope,  Ramsey,  HI.,  In  place  of 
L.  A.  Hayes,  transferred. 

IOWA 

William  P.  Haroff,  Hastings,  Iowa,  in  place 
Of  A.  F.  LookabUl,  retired. 
LomaiANA 

Nell  E.  B.  Dominique,  Belle  Rose,  La.,  In 
place  of  L.  L.  Dugaa,  retired. 

Preston  E.  Richard,  JoneevlUe,  I.a.,  In  place 
of  A.  I.  Carter,  retired. 

MAkTLANS 

Carolyn  O.  Cochran.  Whlteford,  Md.,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Davis,  retired. 


Jerry  P.  Horky,  BUsdield,  Weh.,  Iti  jdacc 
of  L.  L.  Coirbett,  retired. 

Daniel  R.  Tomak,  Hlgglns  Lake.  Mich.,  in 
place  of  H.  K.  Peters,  retired. 

MIMNKSOTA 

George  O.  Tvelt,  Klester,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  O.  A.  Matson.  retired. 

Luveme  J.  Anderson,  Sargeant,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  F.  W.  Lange,  retired. 

NXBKASKA 

Stanley  D.  Thompson,  Amelia,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  Agnes  Peterson,  retired. 

Kenneth  D.  Carlow.  Bloomfleld.  Nebr..  In 
place  of  w.  L.  McCourt.  retired. 

Clair  E.  Stubbe.  Boelus.  Nebr..  In  place  of 
R.  L.  Ferris,  retired. 

Lloyd  E.  Cork,  Page.  Nebr..  In  place  of  B.  H. 
Stevens,  deceased. 

Rose  Rasmussen,  Rockvllle,  Nebr..  In  place 
of  Frovln  Rasmussen.  retired. 

NXW    HAMFSHIRB 

FrankUn  C.  Barrett.  Walpole,  N.H.,  In  plac* 
of  G.  R.  WaUace,  retired. 

NEW    TORK 

Sherman  D.  Dowle,  Mexico,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  G.  H.  Smith,  retired. 

Theodore  A.  Barkley,  Salem,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Beattle,  retired. 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

Charles  C.  Brown,  Sr.,  Klttrell,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  L.  B.  Ellis,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

S.  Earl  Felck,  Neche,  N.  Dak.,  In  place  of 
L.  C.  D-HelUy,  retired. 

OHIO 

Oscar  W.  Tlaher,  Hannibal,  Ohio.  In  place 
of  Elizabeth  Dunlap,  retired. 

Enoch  S.  Allen,  Ironton,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
J.  B.  DavlB.  retired. 

Charles  E.  Franz,  Sr.,  Stony  Ridge.  Ohio, 
in  place  of  L.  H.  Hurrelbrlnk,  retired. 

ORKGON 

WllUam  F.  C.  Borgelt.  TUlamook,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  F.  G.  Ryan,  transferred. 

PKNNSTLVANIA 

WllUam  F.  Yohe.  Falrless  mils.  Pa.,  In  place 
of  C.  B.  Wright,  retired. 

PUKRTO     RICO 

Efraln  Lamberty,  Coto  Laurel,  PJl.,  In  place 
of  M.  G.  Renta,  retired. 

Alma  A.  O.  Head,  Penuelas,  PJl.,  In  place 
of  Ramon  Zaragoza.  retired. 

TENNESSKX 

Ernest  M.  CardweU.  Ellzabethton.  Tenn..  In 
place  of  G.  O.  Shell.  reUred. 

George  B.  Moore,  Oakdale.  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  A.  E.  Davis,  retired. 

TXXAS 

Lowell  C.  Shuler,  Bonham.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  E.  M.  Spence.  retired. 
Theo  B.  Boydstun.  Kllleen.  Tex.,  In  place  of 

E.  D.  Massey,  retired. 

XTTAH 

Ned  B.  MltcbfiU,  Altamont,  Utah,  In  place 
of  L.  J.  Orr,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Gordon  J.  Donovan,  Femdale,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Mohrmann,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  E.  Dyer.  PerryvUle,  Wis.,  In  place  of 

F.  M.  Dagnon.  retired. 

Alan  L.  Christensen,  Montello,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  C.  F.  John,  transferred. 
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John  M.  Horan,  Stow,  Masa.,  In  place  of 

D.  E.  Strong,  retired. 

Robert  T.  O'NeUl.  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  W.  8.  Smith,  retired. 


CONFIRMA'nON 

Executive   nomination   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  26. 1966: 
Daacnttt  or  tbx  linnr 

Eva  B.  Adams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  a  term  of  6  years. 


A  Promising  Addititm  tvihe  Nation's  No.  1 
Basinets — Elation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  |[  BURKE 

OP  KASSACHT^tETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septemofr  26, 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Sbeaker.  in  my  re- 
marks, I  include  rema^:ks  made  by  our 
distinguished  Speaker  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  a  new  building  by  Suf- 
folk University  in  BosUip,  Mass.,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1966:  I 

President  Fenton.  Cardinal  Cushlng,  Gov- 
ernor Volpe,  Mayor  Collins,  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  of  the  university  ad- 
ministration and  faculty,  General  McCor- 
mack,  and  honored  guest*  and  friends,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  been  Included  In  this 
significant  event  in  the  j  history  of  Suffolk 
University  today  In  my  iHome  city  and  to 
bring  you  greetings  froc^  Washington  and 
from  President  Johnson.   . 

I  can  only  commend  all  of  these  people^ 
from  President  Fenton  and  trustees  to  the 
many  devoted  alumni  of  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity— who  have  made  poeelble  the  construc- 
tion of  this  striking  slx-etory  multipurpose 
itructure.  Our  late  beloved  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  said  that  "eduction  Is  both  the 
foundation  and  the  unliving  force  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life — it  la  the  mainspring 
of  our  economic  and  social  progress — it  Is 
the  highest  expression  of  achievement  in 
our  society,  ennobUng  an4  enriching  human 
life." 

How  true  that  stateine<tt  Is,  as  the  scien- 
tific revolution  of  our  eitt  forces  us  to  adapt 
and  grow  in  entirely  neW  ways,  as  citizens, 
as  parents,  in  our  work,  imd  in  our  leisure. 
We  realize  that  a  sitong  educational 
foundation  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  xmder- 
itand  the  place  of  our  Nation  in  history  or 
the  meaning  of  the  conBlderable  domestic 
and  international  problems  which  we  face. 

We  realize  also  that  education  Is  the  unify- 
ing threat  connecting  our  Indlvldxial  lives, 
creating  coheslveness  amlttet  great  diversity, 
enabling  xu  freely  to  discover  together  what 
steps  must  be  taken  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  our  times.  We  realize  that  America's 
great  economic  strength— her  farm  sur- 
pluses, her  space  successes,  her  high  stand- 
ard of  living — has  been  built  only  because 
we  have  maintained  a  strong  educational 
base.  And  we  realize  that  the  social  equality 
which  we  have  achieved — imperfect  as  It  Is — 
has  been  achieved,  and  U  increasing  with 
each  passing  year— only  l^cause  widespread 
education,  fashioned  tfter  democratic 
Ideals,  has  helped  us  place  greater  value  on 
tolerance  and  justice  than  on  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  , 

Though  education  traditionally  has  played 
»  central  role  in  Americana"  lives,  the  re- 
quirements of  our  times  demand  that  It  now 
be  placed  In  the  forefront  of  our  concerns. 
President  Johnson  has  declared  that  "•  •  • 
the  first  work  of  these  tbnes  and  the  first 
work  of  our  society  is  education."     And  why? 

The  wonders  of  our  techhological  achleve- 
menu  have  raised  the  lev*!  of  skill  demands 
•0  high  that  both  basic  and  continuing  edu- 
cation are  and  will  become  even  more  vital 
to  each  person's  economic  success.  Our 
tnulneasea  and  industries  will  be  able  to 
operate  elBelently  only  U  we  continue  to  In- 
troduce more  and  more  •ffldent  methods. 
We  who  are  meant  to  Ixiaeflt  by  our  own 


discoveries  will  benefit  only  U  we  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  posslbllltleB  open  to  us — ^for 
medical  aid.  for  crossing  cultural  bridges,  for 
running  our  households  more  smoothly,  for 
understanding  ourselves  more  completely. 

The  hours  of  time  which  technological 
change  has  freed  for  our  use  will  be  used 
most  advantageously  only  as  we  discover  ova 
talents  and  learn  of  wajrs  to  develop  them. 
Yes.  education  Is  "the  No.  1  business  of  the 
American  people"  today. 

And  this  new  building  here  at  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity is  both  symbolically  and  physically  a 
part  of  this  No.  1  business.  It  Is  part  of  a 
larger  effort  throughout  the  Nation  to  In- 
crease our  higher  educational  facilities  so 
that  the  doors  to  postsecondary  education 
can  be  opened  to  all  who  are  capable  of 
attending  college.  In  this  decade  college 
enrollments  in  the  United  States  will  nearly 
double,  and  without  building  programs  these 
students  will  never  be  accommodated.  And 
the  need  for  modem  facilities  can  surely  be 
supported  by  any  of  us  who  have  seen  our 
work  suffer  because  we  have  had  to  work  or 
study  In  a  poor  physical  environment. 

•nils  new  structure  at  Suffolk  refiects  also 
the  way  in  which  America's  No.  1  business 
involves  everyone.  Such  cooperative  efforts 
between  private  and  public  resources  will, 
more  and  more,  be  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  levels  of  education. 

This  building  Is  physically  imposing 
enough  to  speak  for  Itself  as  representative 
of  the  Nation's  No.  1  business. 

It  stands  symbolically  and  physically  as 
representative  of  private  and  public  concerns 
to  enhance  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  an  age  when  education  must  be  out 
first  work. 

May  It  come  alive  with  dynamic  and  fruit- 
ful activity  by  faculty,  students,  and  ad- 
ministrators alike. 

Let  me  offer  my  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  everyone  who  has  made  this  dream 
a  reality  and  to  everyone  who  will  benefit 
from  its  addition  to  the  Suffolk  University 
campus. 


Letter  of  Praise  From  the  Speaker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26, 1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  opportunity  to  place 
on  record  for  the  interest  of  my  c<mi- 
stituents,  your  letter  to  me  of  August  11, 
1966,  relating  to  my  voting  attendance 
on  legislation: 

The  Speakek's  Rooms, 

U.S.  HOnSX  or  RBPRXSZIfTATIVBI, 

Waahington.  D.C..  Augtut  11. 1966. 
Hon.  John  C.  Maokib. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DxAa  John:  During  the  89th  Congress,  I 
have  relied  upon  your  support  for  passage  of 
vital  legislation.  Yoxir  dedication  to  and 
conscientious  performance  of  your  duties  aa 
a  Congressman  are  evidence  that  you  are  a 
valuable  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  your  vi>tlng  rec- 
ord during  the  first  seealon  of  this  Congress 
stands  at  93.55%,  which  places  you  HJT>nng 
the    exemplary    group    of    RepreaentaUvee 


whose  voting  attendance  records  have  ex- 
celled. Further,  from  the  votes  taken  thus 
far  In  the  second  session,  it  is  apparent  that 
you  will  surpass  your  previous  establlahed 
record. 

I  certainly  appreciate  coUeaguea  suiSi  as 
you.  I  value  greatly  the  frieiMVihlp  that 
exists  between  us.  The  dedicated  character 
of  your  public  service  reflects  credit  not  only 
upon  yourself,  but  yoxir  constituency,  whom 
you  have  represented  with  great  distinction 
and  fidelity. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  McCokicacs. 
SpeoAcer.  House  of  Representatives. 


The  19th  Anniversary  of  die 
U.S.  Ak  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF-tlEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  UJS. 
Air  Force  has  recently  celebrated  its  19th 
anniversary  as  an  Independent  branch 
of  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
tiiat  in  celebrating  this  event  we  should 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  history  of 
sdrpower  and  the  role  it  has  played  In 
the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  the  Ingenuity  and  perseverance 
of  two  Americans.  Orvllle  and  Wilbur 
Wright,  that  brought  airpower  into  ex- 
istence at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  United  States  was 
Involved  in  World  War  I.  and  It  was  then 
that  daring  men  and  their  flying  ma- 
chines, such  as  the  members  of  the  famed 
"Hat  in  a  Ring,"  demonstrated  the  im- 
portance of  airpower  both  as  a  weapon 
of  defense  and  as  a  means  of  carrjing 
the  war  to  the  enemy.  This  Importance 
was  realized,  and  it.  in  turn,  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  Army  Air  Corps 
throughout  World  War  U.  For  it  was 
airpower  which  virtually  brought  the  war 
to  an  end. 

But  the  heroic  role  of  the  Air  Force 
does  not  end  in  time  of  peace.  We  may 
recall  the  BerUn  blockade,  when  in  a 
ccmbined  effort  with  Great  Britain,  the 
UJS.  Ah:  Force  airlifted  2,343,315  t<Mis  <rf 
food  and  coal  to  the  people  of  West  Ber- 
lin, thus  keeping  alive  an  island  of  free- 
dom in  a  sea  of  communism. 

Today  we  see  the  Air  Force  carrying 
out  several  roles.  It  Is  defending  the 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam  by  both  sup- 
porting their  troops  and  canring  de- 
struction to  the  forces  of  the  Communist 
National  Liberation  Frcmt.  It  is  carry- 
ing food,  medical  supplies  to  the  peoirie 
of  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  guaitUi^  our 
borders  here  at  home  from  enemy  attack 
from  any  direction,  whether  by  man  or  by 
mlssfle.  And,  as  man  lias  begun  to  reach 
out  to  the  frontiers  of  outer  space,  it 
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la  the  Air  Force  that  has  taken  the  com- 
manding role  in  the  conquest  of  military 
aerospace. 

Therefore,  Mr.  ^Teaker,  as  the  Air 
Force  enters  its  19th  year  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
dedicated  to  defending  freedom  through- 
out the  world,  I  ask  the  Members,  and 
all  Americans,  to  reflect  upon  the  great 
debt  we  owe  to  the  men  of  the  UJ3.  Air 
Force. 


Tribate  to  the  Late  Joha  FksKcnUd  Kea- 
■cdy  oa  the  Occasion  of  the  Dedication 
of  the  Joha  FilircraM  Kenaedy  Fed: 
eral  Boildiof,  Bottoa,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 


T78RTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26. 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  iii  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  tribute  to  the  late 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  paid  by  our 
distingulshed  Speaker  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Federal  Building  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  September  9, 1966. 

TUSOTB  TO  THK  IjATS  JOHM  FlTWUHAU  KBT- 

tnoT  ON  THX  Occasion  or  thk  Dzdicatiom 
or  THS  John  WcrzaxmALD  Kxnnki<t  Fcdxial 
BtTmnNo,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  Is  with  iHDfound  plMsure  and  gratitude 
that  I  join  with  you  today  In  the  dedication 
of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Federal 
BuUdlng. 

As  we  have  continued  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  late  President,  at  the  same  time  you 
have  been  building.  Thla  Is  what  be  would 
want  you  to  do — this  man  of  faith,  who  took 
a  Uvely  pride  In  hU  native  Massacliuaetta. 

Today  this  Federal  building  la  not  Just  an- 
other structure  In  our  fair  city  of  Eoaton,  but 
It  li  a  beautiful  memorial  to  the  man  who 
served  his  State  and  country  so  freely  and 
so  faithfully.  If  he  were  here  among  us 
today,  I  am  certain  he  would  summon  us  to 
further  service  In  the  cause  of  dem<x:racy  and 
lnq>lre  us  to  higher  service  In  the  cause  of 
Ireedom. 

John  Fttsgerald  Kennedy  bad  ii  dream — 
a  wonderoua  magnificent  dream — to  bring 
America  a  Uttle  closer  to  the  reaillzatlon  of 
ths  Ideals  set  by  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  country.  His  dedication  to  the  cause 
oC  peace  and  the  elevation  of  human  dig- 
nity will  always  be  remembered  by  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

Be  walked  among  the  i>eopIe  trying  to  get 
them  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  looked  after 
•U  citizens.  He  looked  after  the  freedom 
of  men,  women,  and  children  whether  they 
were  black  or  white.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
Jew  or  gentUe,  privileged  or  of  low  birth. 

But  above  all  else,  In  everything  he  did, 
John  F.  Kennedy  gave  proof  of  his  supreme 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  ftee- 
dom.  To  him  these  were  the  transcendent 
needs  of  our  time — at  home  as  well  as  In  the 
entire  world. 

Bom  In  this  city  on  Kay  39,  1917,  he  was 
reared  by  strong  and  f  atalghted  parents  to 
be  energetic,  brave.  Industrious,  knowledge- 
able,  and  wise,  and  these  were  the  traits 
which  characterised  every  crowded  hour  ot 
his  full,  rich,  and  warm  personal  and  public 

me. 


On  January  9,  19S1.  as  President-elect  of 
the  United  States  he  appeared  before  the 
State  legislature  of  his  home  State  of  Ifaasa- 
chiisetts.  In  (llHr<iBslng  the  challenge  before 
public  servants,  he  summarlEed  his  own 
credo  In  theee  few  lines  as  he  approached 
the  office  which  would  lead,  ultimately,  to 
his  death: 

"Of  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  Is 
required.  And  when  at  some  futiu'e  date  the 
high  court  of  history  sits  In  Judgment  on 
each  one  of  us — ^recording  whether  In  our 
brief  span  of  service  we  fulfilled  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  state— our  success  or 
failure.  In  whatever  office  we  may  hold,  wlU 
be  measured  by  the  answers  to  foiu*  ques- 
tions: were  we  truly  men  of  courage — ^were 
we  truly  men  of  Judgment — ^were  we  truly 
men  of  Integrity — ^were  we  truly  men  of  dedi- 
cation." 

He  also  stated  In  this  address  that  cour- 
age. Judgment,  Integrity,  dedication  were 
the  qualities  which,  with  Ood's  help,  he 
hoped  would  characterize  our  Oovemment's 
conduct  In  the  four  stormy  years  that  lay 
ahead.  And  he  humbly  asked  Ood's  help 
In  his  undertakings. 

John  F.  Kennedy  brought  to  America  a 
new  compassion  for  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
man,  a  new  respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
men  and  a  new  hope  for  the  brotherhood 
and  dignity  of  man. 

In  President  Kennedy's  death  we  lost  a 
friend,  a  good  man,  and  a  great  leader.  But 
let  us  pray  on  this  occasion  that  with  the 
years  we  shall  not  loee  the  will  which  he 
awakened  within  us — the  will  to  follow  the 
course  which  he  had  set  for  us. 

This  Federal  building  wlU  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  be  told  us  on  a 
cold  day  In  January  In  1961  ".  .  .  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 


The  Right  ReTerend  Moasifnor  Frederick 
G.  Hochwalt,  1909-66 


EXTEtmiaS  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26, 1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  add  my  own  to  the  many 
voices  of  tribute  which  have  been  heard 
this  month  following  the  death  of  the 
Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Frederick  G. 
Hochwalt,  secretary  general  of  the  UJ3. 
National  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 
tion and  former  director  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference's  Educa- 
tion Department. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  I  had  the  opportimity 
on  many  occasions  to  be  present  when 
Monsignor  Hochwalt  testified  on  educa- 
tion legislation. 

He  was  a  vigorous  exponent  of  his  own 
view  but  was  always  respectful  of  the 
views  of  others  and  willing  to  understand 
the  perspective  of  persons  of  differing  at- 
titudes. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Monsignor 
Hochwalt's  leadership,  his  sense  of  fair- 
mindedness  and  his  devotion  to  improv- 
ing American  education  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  enactment  of  the  his- 
toric Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 


Not  only  his  church  but  the  entire  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  leader  for  education  in 
the  death  of  Msgr.  Frederick  O.  Hoch- 
walt. 


Nikola  PetkoT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICKXaAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26, 1966 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bui- 
garia  was  one  of  the  victims  of  postwar 
commimlsm  in  the  Balkans.  But  even 
after  it  was  engulfed  in  a  Communist 
sea,  its  political  leaders  still  struggled 
for  democracy  and  the  working  of  free 
institutions.  This  was  not  easy,  for  the 
powerful  steamroller  policy  of  the  Com- 
munists, supported  by  Moscow,  sought  to 
crush  all  opposition  elements  and 
groups.  The  Communists  were  success- 
ful in  silencing  and  smothering  all  (H)- 
position,  except  the  sturdy  agrarian 
group,  which,  led  by  its  stout-hearted 
chief  Nikola  Petkov,  held  out.  Petkov 
and  his  followers  carried  on  their  strug- 
gle for  more  than  2  years,  but  theirs 
seemed  a  hopeless  cause.  And  with  the 
arrest  of  Petkov  in  Jime  1947  and  his  ex- 
ecution the  following  September  23,  all 
opposition  to  communism  in  Bulgaria 
came  to  an  end. 

The  treacherous  act  of  executing  Pet- 
kov put  a  definitive  end  to  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  lights 
went  out  in  the  homeland  of  the  brave 
Bulgarian  people.  The  catastrophic 
events  that  led  to  Soviet  ascendency  and 
then  complete  Communist  domination 
over  Bulgaria  form  a  sad  chapter  In  the 
wartime  and  postwar  diplomacy  of  the 
West.  Bulgsirian  democratic  leaders 
such  as  Qeorge  Dimitrov — not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Communist  George  Dimi- 
trov— and  Nikola  Petkov  were  well 
aware,  even  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
that  communism  was  their  deadly  foe, 
and  they  were  prepared  to  fight  It  re- 
lentlessly and  at  any  cost. 

An  armistice  with  the  Allies  was  signed 
on  October  28,  1944.  and  an  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  in  Bulgaria  was  estab- 
lished. From  that  time  to  the  execution 
of  Petkov.  the  democratic  leaders  fought 
Communists  with  all  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  But  all  their  attempts  to  sal- 
vage freedom  and  democracy  in  Bulgaria 
were  frustrated,  for  Soviet  leaders 
seemed  determined  to  rob  Bulgarians  of 
their  freedom.  Nikola  Petkov,  with  the 
solid  support  of  his  people,  still  hoped 
to  keep  Bulgaria  free.  But  by  1947  his 
was  a  lost  cause,  and  In  the  face  of  Com- 
munist threats,  blackmail,  arrests,  im- 
prisonments, and  terrorism,  he  was 
doomed. 

It  was  on  Jime  5,  1947.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Communists  proclaimed  their 
imchallenged  supremacy  in  Bulgaria. 
Tbey  arrested  and  subsequently  tried 
and  hanged  the  bravest  champion  of 
democracy  in  the  whole  Balkan  Penin- 
sula.    But  Nikola  Petkov  of  Bulgaria, 


that  stanch  and  vloleii); 
mocracy  and  freedom, 
hearts  of  free  men  . 
Is  a  privilege  to  honor 
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fighter  for  de- 
lives  on  in  tbe 
everywhere,  and  it 
memory  today. 


Ills: 


Coiifressinan  Bojw's  Report 


EXTENSION  Of|  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  frank!  T.  BOW 

or  OHib 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE^HESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26, 1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sense  a  deep 
unrest  throughout  the  ITnlted  States,  as 
we  enter  the  autumn  months  of  1966. 
Americans  are  troubled  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  They  are  deeply  disturbed  by 
riots  and  demonstratlois  and  the  break- 
down of  law  and  orde^  In  many  of  our 
dtles  and  towns.  They  are  worried  about 
the  Increase  in  the  cbst  of  living  and 
about  the  heavy  burdeii  of  taxation  that 
takes  too  large  a  share  of  every  man's 
earnings.  They  are  concerned  about 
criticism  of  America,  bpth  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  seem  uncertain  about 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  correct 
the  difBculties  that  plague  our  Nation; 
others  shrug  their  shoulders  and  turn  to 
more  pleasant  thoughts  or  activities.  I 
sense  that  many  Americans  axe  locdng 
faith  in  government.  The  political  ap- 
athy we  encounter  can  only  be  explained 
by  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  ballot  and  in  the 
free  elections  by  which  our  i}eopIe  have 
always  decided  the  f utilire  course  of  the 
Natton. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  sav  once  again,  and 
as  often  as  possible,  that  we  still  have 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  We  still 
provide  more  of  the  good  things  of  life 
to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any 
other  system  of  govemttient  or  of  eco- 
nomics that  has  ever  been  developed. 
Each  of  us  enjoys  more  personal  liberty 
and  more  opportunities  than  we  could 
find  in  any  other  society  in  this  world. 
We  have  a  right  to  be  traubled  about  the 
problems  I  have  mentioned,  but  we  have 
the  will  and  the  strength  to  solve  them 
If  all  Americans  will  take  time  to  think 
and  study,  devote  their  energies  to  par- 
ticipation in  their  own  Oovemment,  give 
as  much  of  themselves  to  the  future  of 
America  as  they  give  to  the  less  impor- 
tant activities  that  occupy  our  time  and 
attention. 

One  of  my  primary  oI)JectIve8  In  Con- 
gress has  been  to  sthnolate  Interest  In 
government  and  to  keep  my  constituents 
Informed  about  the  work  of  Congress  and 
my  own  work  as  their  Representative  to 
Washington.  I  have  done  so  with  weekly 
newsletters,  legislative  reports,  question- 
naires, and  a  report  at  the  close  of  each 
Congress  since  I  have  been  a  Member. 
Although  this  Congress  appears  likely  to 
<irag  on  for  several  Wore  weeks  or 
months,  the  time  has  <*nie  for  my  re- 
Port,  hi  this  case  an  Interim  report,  on 
the  work  we  have  done  itnce  January  4, 
19«5.  "Congressman  Bow's  Report"  is 
»ell  known  to  the  people  of  Stark  Coun- 
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ty,  who  have  received  it  at  the  close  of 
seven  successive  Congresses.  I  hope  it 
will  be  equally  well  received  hi  southern 
Mahoning  County  smd  in  CarroU  County, 
the  new  areas  of  the  16th  District  of 
Ohio. 

vmrNAic 

This  Congress  met  soon  after  an  elec- 
tion, in  which  the  future  course  of  our 
efforts  in  South  Vietnam  had  been  an 
Issue.  It  was  apparent  that  many  Ameri- 
cans had  cast  thetr  ballot  for  the  man 
they  believed  would  oppose  escalation  of 
the  war.  Almost  2  years  later  we  have 
more  than  300,000  troops  in  the  conflict 
and  we  seem  to  be  at  least  as  far  from 
settlement  as  we  were  then. 

Some  of  us  in  leadership  positions  in 
Congress  have  been  called  upon  for  coun- 
sel and  advice  at  White  House  briefings 
on  the  war.  I  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  fulfill  our  pledge 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to  pre- 
vent the  success  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion there.  In  Congress  I  have  supported 
all  of  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
supply  our  troops  with  food,  clothing 
and  other  necessities  and  with  the  arms 
they  need.  like  many  Americans,  how- 
ever, I  am  impatient  with  restrictions 
placed  on  our  Armed  Forces  and  with  our 
failure  to  use  our  tremendous  military 
power  more  effectively  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end.  It  must  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  at  the  earUest  possi- 
ble date.  To  the  extent  that  Congress 
can  Infiuence  the  course  of  the  war,  my 
efforts  will  continue  to  be  directed  to  that 
goal. 

SPBNDINO   AND   INFLATION 

Democrat  promises  that  increased  tax 
revenue  would  be  used  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral debt  were  forgotten  as  quickly  as 
they  were  made.  Although  Federal  rev- 
enue increased  $15  billion  In  the  past  2 
fiscal  years.  Federal  spending  has  In- 
creased even  more.  Instead  of  the 
promised  balanced  budget  and  debt  re- 
duction, we  have  an  inflation-stimulat- 
hig  $5.5  billion  addition  to  the  Federal 
debt. 

Seniority  has  brought  me  the  position 
of  ranking  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  If  Republicans 
gahi  a  majority  in  Congress  I  will  become 
chairman,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
positions  In  Government.  However, 
leadership  of  the  economy  forces  in  Con- 
gress this  year  has  been  a  disheartening 
experience.  The  2-to-l  Democrat  ma- 
jority in  the  House  Includes  some  50 
freshmen  Democrat  Members  who  owe 
their  elections  to  President  Johnson  and 
who  support  his  spending  programs  al- 
most without  question  100  percent  of  the 
time.  Thus,  four  Bow  amendments  to 
cut  spending  by  5  percent  were  de- 
feated overwhelmingly,  even  though 
every  Member  present  would  acknowl- 
edge that  so  slight  a  cut  in  so  gigantic 
a  budget  would  hurt  no  essential  activity. 

However,  my  amendment  to  cut  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  $45  million 
was  accepted,  even  though  the  margin 
was  only  5  votes.  And  in  my  own  sub- 
committee, we  recommended  substantial 
cuts  In  the  budgets  for  the  State,  Com- 
merce, and  Justice  Departments. 


Infiatlon  Is  the  same  as  a  5 -percent 
Federal  sales  tax  on  everything  we  buy. 
The  cost  of  living  shows  every  sign  that 
it  will  continue  to  rise.  In  speech  after 
speech  In  Congress  I  have  predicted  that 
this  would  happen  and  must  happen  if 
the  administration  insists  on  spending 
extra  billions  for  every  kind  of  fancy 
new  program  at  home,  while  the  war  in 
Vietnam  continues  to  grow  more  costly. 
We  can  have  guns  and  butter,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  asks  for  guns  and  butter  juid 
strawberry  shortcake. 

The  President  has  belatedly  acknowl- 
edged that  Federal  spending  does  create 
Infiatlon.  He  now  says  he  will  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  Is  very  late  in  the  day. 
His  vigorous  support  for  our  economy  ef- 
forts when  appropriations  were  being 
debated  could  have  avoided  much  of  the 
damage  that  has  been  done. 

The  retired  person  on  pension  and  the 
family  with  youngsters  to  raise  have 
been  hit  hard  by  these  cost  increases.  A 
nickel  Increase  in  the  cost  of  a  school 
lunch  may  sound  insignificant  to  some 
people,  but  It  Is  a  tremendous  item  to  the 
working  man  with  four  or  five  childrtai 
who  need  lunch  money  185  days  of  the 
year.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the 
Washington  spenders  seem  not  to  under- 
stand. It  is  the  billions  the  Government 
spends  that  create  Infiatlon,  not  the 
nickels  and  dimes  and  dollars  that  we 
spend  for  food  and  clothing  and  shelter. 
The  proposed  Income  tax  increase  would 
only  Increase  the  hardship  on  our  peo- 
ple. The  cure  is  In  Washington,  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  set  its  own 
house  in  order  before  it  begins  cracking 
down  on  the  housewife,  the  farmer,  and 
the  small  businessmen. 

BEALTH.    ■>XTCATION,    WXLTARK,    ANB    POVKKTT 

The  Johnson  administration  em- 
barked upon  the  most  extensive  and 
expensive,  and  thus  far  the  least  success- 
ful, welfare  and  poverty  programs  In 
history.  The  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  not 
Including  the  poverty  program,  has  In- 
creased from  $2  binion  In  1956  to  about 
$12  billion  this  year. 

I  voted  for  the  new  programs  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  and  health  edu- 
cation, for  funds  to  continue  the  success- 
ful National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  for  continued  support  of 
Smith-Hughes,  vocational  education, 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and 
land-grant  colleges,  and  for  school  lunch 
and  milk  programs.  I  voted  against  the 
general  Federal  aid  program  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  because 
it  means  Federal  control  of  education. 
Educators  who  belittled  Federal  control 
are  now  finding  how  serious  and  restric- 
tive it  really  is.  More  of  them  are  now 
favoring  the  Bow  bill  to  give  1  percent 
of  Federal  income  tax  collections  to  the 
States  for  education,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. The  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  has  recommended  that  this 
tax-sharing  plan,  which  I  first  offered 
8  years  ago,  be  extended  to  a  variety  of 
Federal-State  activities. 

With  a  billion  dollars  to  spend,  the 
poverty  program  Is  bogged  down  In  a 
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tangle  of  poor  planning,  politics  and 
failure.  Ab  I  predicted  when  I  voted 
against  it,  it  has  failed  to  reach  the  poor 
In  any  effective  way. 

Often  I  find  that  individuals  have  lit- 
tle knowledge  about  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  health  care  and  re- 
search. In  fiscal  1966  we  spent,  $6,581.- 
372,121  for  Federal  health  programs  and 
the  flgiire  will  rise  this  year. 

CIVIL  BIOBTB 

The  violence  and  bitterness  that  have 
characterized  the  civil  rights  Issue  In- 
creasingly during  the  past  two  yi^ars  have 
been  a  major  concern  to  all  of  us.  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  relating  to  this  prob- 
lem. Hie  first  would  make  it  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  to  travel  into  another 
State  to  incite  or  foment  riots  or  vio- 
lence, or  to  use  the  telephone  or  mail 
service  to  do  so.  The  second  would  make 
It  a  Federal  criminal  offense  to  interfere 
with  any  person,  because  of  his  race, 
color  or  religion.  In  his  efforts  to  go  to 
school,  to  participate  in  any  legal  activity 
or  enjoy  any  pubUc  service.  Whether  it 
Is  a  gang  of  white  men  attacking  peaceful 
Negro  youngsters  in  Grenada  or  a  gang 
of  Negroes  destrojrlng  property  and  en- 
dangering lives  In  Watts,  the  issue  is  the 
same.  We  must  have  law  and  order  in 
this  country  and  these  two  bills  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  assure  it. 

Congress  considered  two  major  dvll 
rights  bUls.  I  voted  for  the  voting  rights 
bill  of  1965.  I  voted  against  the  "fair 
"housing"  provisions  of  the  civU  rights  bill 
of  1966,  but  for  the  bill  Itself,  including 
the  Cramer  antlriot  amendment  The 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  bill 
makes  it  very  important  for  the  Congress 
to  act  separately  on  an  antlriot  bill,  such 
as  the  Bow  bill  described  above. 

BOW  LSaiBLATION 

In  this  Congress  I  have  spc»nsored  a 
variety  of  other  bills  that  I  believe  are 
constructive  solutions  to  scHne  of  our 
problems. 

With  reference  to  the  cost-of-living 
problem  mentioned  above.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  a  cost-of-living 
increase  in  social  security  benefits.  This 
would  mean  an  increase  equal  to  the 
rise  in  the  cost-of-living  Index  whenever 
that  index  goes  up  3  percent  or  more. 
The  bill  also  removes  the  limitation  on 
earnings  of  social  security  retirees. 

Another  Bow  bill  would  meet  the  cost- 
of-living  problem  for  veterans  on  pen- 
sion by  Increasing  all  iivoHne  brackets 
20  percent.  The  House  has  passed  a 
4.4-perceiit  pension  increase  which  I 
consider  inadequate. 

The  Bow  medicare  bill  was  incorpo- 
rated in  part  in  the  new  social  security 
medical  care  program,  but  without  the 
tax  credit  principle.  As  yet  we  have  too 
little  experlmce  to  determine  whether 
the  medical  care  program  will  work  w^. 
Amendments  are  under  consideration  to 
restrict  title  XIX,  financing  of  State 
medicare  programs  for  those  imder  65. 

I  introduced  a  bill  that  would  provide 
for  private  financing  of  the  proposed 
supersonic  transport  airplane,  Uius  sav- 
ing billions  for  the  Federal  taxpayers 


and  giving  individuals  an  opportunity  to 
invest  in  and  share  in  any  future 
development. 

Several  bills  I  proposed  to  improve  the 
Federal  budget  process  were  supported 
in  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Reorganization  of  the  Congress. 

One  long-term  success  of  which  I  was 
originally  a  sponsor,  the  Public  Law  480 
program  for  donation  or  barter  of  sxir- 
plus  foods,  has  been  modified  to  en- 
courage self-sufficiency  in  underde- 
veloped nations.  Final  action  on  this 
so-called  food  for  freedom  bill  is  pend- 
ing. 

As  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, I  have  sponsored  several  bills  to 
enlarge  its  services  to  science  and  art 
and  to  the  American  people.  The  Smith- 
sonian is  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  and  I  am  honored  to  be 
one  of  the  six  Congressional  Regents  who 
participate  in  its  management. 

lOSCKLLAMKOUS  LEGISLATION 

I  supported  the  revision  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  to  strengthen  enforcement 
and  hasten  the  entry  of  skilled  persons 
and  relatives  of  American  citizens. 
Scores  of  Oiiio  families  have  welcomed 
relatives  wlio  might  otherwise  liave 
waited  many,  many  years  before  they 
could  come  here. 

I  opposed  the  rent  subsidy  program 
that  will  require  all  taxpayers  to  fhumce 
the  rent  of  a  few  thousand  people  whom 
some  bureaucrats  decide  are  entitled  to 
a  better  apartment  than  they  can  really 
afford. 

I  voted  for  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Act, 
the  Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  the  bUl 
to  control  interstate  traffic  in  stolen  pets 
for  laboratory  uses  and  many  other 
measures. 

I  opposed  the  foreign  aid  program,  as 
I  have  always  done,  because  it  is  too 
extravagant.  My  amendment  to  cut  tills 
bill  was  adopted  187  to  182  on  September 
20,  saving  the  taxpayers  $45  million. 

Republicans  in  the  House  have  of- 
fered amendments  r<^}eatedly  to  cut  off 
foreign  aid  to  any  nation  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  or  Cuba.  These  amend- 
ments met  strong  opposition  from  the 
Johnaon  administration,  but  we  have 
been  successful  in  putting  this  restriction 
into  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  meas- 
ure and  I  trust  the  Senate  will  accept  it. 

I  opposed  construction  of  a  mansion 
for  the  Vice  President. 

I  supported  the  OI  bill  for  poet-Ko- 
rean war  veterans. 

There  were  383  rollcalls  and  quorum 
calls  In  the  first  session  and  there  have 
been  300  already  this  year.  Thus,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  list  with  this  re-^ 
port  a  complete  voting  record.  My  rec- 
ord for  attendance  at  rollcall  votes  in 
the  past  16  years  has  been  well  over  90 
percent,  considerably  above  the  average 
for  all  Members  of  the  House.  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  concern- 
ing a  particular  vote. 

oianxcT  FmooBxss 

The  I6th  District  has  made  remark- 
able progress  in  the  past  16  years,  some 
of  it  with  the  help  of  f^eral  contracts 


for  our  industries  and  Federal  projects 
for  our  cities  that  I  was  able  to  guide 
through  the  pitfalls  of  bureaucracy. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  broke  the  ice  on  a 
public  housing  project  for  the  elderly 
that  had  been  frozen  in  a  bureaucratic 
jam  for  months. 

Federal  aid  projects  for  our  district  in 
recent  years  have  included  several  new 
buildings,  both  classrooms  and  dormi- 
tories, at  the  College  of  Wooster,  Mount 
Union  College,  and  Malone.  Several  o{ 
our  hospitals  have  benefited  from  Hill- 
Burton  Federal  grants,  a  program  I  have 
always  supported. 

On  October  1  and  2  we  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  progress  at  Akron- 
Canton  Airport,  whose  fine  terminal 
building  is  a  project  I  originated  in  my 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Akron- 
Canton  has  received  over  $1,700,000  in 
Federal  assistance. 

The  Federal-sdd  highway  program  has 
helped  to  improve  roads  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  thousands  in  our  district. 
Interstate  77  is  another  project  that  I 
initiated,  having  it  added  to  the  inter- 
state system  after  it  had  been  overlooked 
in  original  planning.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  $219  million  on  it  to 
date,  and  $13,980,000  on  the  freeway  in 
Canton. 

Architects'  drawings  are  now  in  final 
preparation  for  the  new  post  office  build- 
ing and  remodeling  of  the  old  Federal 
building  in  Canton.  Local  sirguments 
about  the  site  and  interagency  disagree- 
ment between  the  GSA  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  have  delayed  construc- 
tion of  this  project  for  more  than  4 
years  after  I  secured  in  advance  full 
appropriations  for  the  work.  We  have 
30  other  new  post  offices  in  the  16th  and 
plans  for  Massillon  and  Wooster  are  well 
advanced. 

Several  of  our  towns  now  have  new 
sewage  treatment  projects  and  applica- 
tions for  aid  for  Alliance.  Beloit,  Uhrichs- 
ville-Dennison  and  others  are  imder  con- 
sideration. Canton  has  received  an  ini- 
tial grant  for  its  air  pollution  study  and 
Stark  County  has  received  a  grant  for 
a  geriatrics  center.  We  have  received 
many  thousands  of  dollars  for  our  var- 
ious "poverty"  programs,  of  which  Head- 
start  seems  to  be  the  most  notable  suc- 
cess. Also  advancing  is  the  project  for 
a  Stark  County  vocational  education 
center.  Stark  Coimty  was  eligible  for 
d^Hressed  area  aid  for  only  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  but  we  received  Federal  aid 
for  projects  In  Massillon,  Minerva,  and  at 
Atwood  Lake  during  that  period.  A 
number  of  nursing  homes  have  had  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
to  measure  the  performance  of  a  Con- 
gressman as  though  he  were  a  bagman. 
responsible  for  getting  special  favors  and 
unusiial  treatment  for  his  area  in  pref- 
erence to  tdie  434  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts. One  freshman  Congressman  was 
credited  with  bringing  to  his  district 
Federal  spending  exceeding  1  percent  of 
all  the  money  the  Federal  Government 
^ends,  a  ridiculous  claim.  Actually,  all 
Federal  aid  programs  are  based  upoD 


formulas  that  determine  how  much  each 
State  may  receive.  Applications  must 
originate  with  local  agJEtacies,  usually  un- 
der the  control  of  ai  State  office  that 
established  the  priorities.  Likewise. 
Federal  contracts  must  go  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  and  anyone  who 
claims  he  can  get  a  contract  for  his 
District  because  of  iiifluence  is  claim- 
ing that  he  violates  the  law. 

A  Member  of  Congrfeks  can  advise  and 
suggest  consideration  for  his  firms  and 
his  communities.  He  can  make  certain 
they  get  fair  treatment.  He  can  smooth 
out  the  rough  spots  aqd  expedite  action. 
To  do  these  things  w011,  he  must  know 
his  way  around  Washington  and  that 
takes  time  and  experience. 

Every  Ohio  taxpayer  should  know  that 
Federal  aid  costs  Ohio  more  than  Ohio 
can  receive.  In  terms  of  Federal  aid 
received  as  against  Federal  taxes  paid, 
the  nonindustrial  States  get  a  larger  cut 
of  the  pie.  Many  Ohio  people  oppose 
Federal  aid  on  principle.  Others  oppose 
it  because  of  this  econotnic  disadvantage. 
But  regardless  of  these  objections,  wheri 
the  Federal  aid  program  is  in  effect  and 
when  there  are  worthwhile  purposes  for 
which  it  can  be  used,  our  State,  our 
counties  and  communities  should  take 
advantage  of  it  and  I  am  happy  to  help 
them  do  so.  i 

nssoNAJb 

Our  big  Government  Itouches  our  daily 
lives  in  hundreds  of  ways  and  as  a  result 
many  of  us  have  difficult  problems  with 
Federal  agencies.  Each  year  thousands 
of  people  write  and  call  me  for  informa- 
tion and  assistance  ori  veterans,  social 
security,  immigration.;  tax.  education, 
and  other  matters.  This  is  assistance 
that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give. 

It  is  a  great  privilef*  and  honor  to 
serve  in  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
Whatever  the  cynics  may  say,  the  fact  is 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  men 
and  women  who  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  sincere,  hone«t,  and  dedicated 
Americans  who  are  doing  their  best,  as 
each  of  them  views  the  iteues,  to  preserve 
and  protect  this  system  of  government 
and  this  way  of  life,  t  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  voters  of  Stark,  Tuscara- 
was, and  Wayne  Counties  who  have 
chosen  me  as  their  Repsresentatlve  since 
1951.  I  have  used  the  great  advantages 
of  seniority  and  experience  to  serve  them 
well  and  I  look  forwarq  to  the  privilege 
of  continuing  that  service  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Stark,  Ct^riroU,  and  south 
em  Mahoning  Counties 


vised  me  that  it  will  cwiduct  a  broad 
panel  discussion  of  my  bill  H.R.  13266,  a 
measure  to  privately  finance  the  super- 
sonic transport — SST. 

The  chairmEm  of  the  bar's  aeronautics 
committee,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Young,  of  the 
law  office  of  GUbert,  Segall  and  Young, 
has  tentatively  set  down  the  date  of  No- 
vember 16, 1966,  for  the  discussion.  Other 
committees  of  the  bar  association  may 
participate  in  the  forum. 

WhUe  the  proposed  meeting  wUl  cen- 
ter around  the  various  aspects  of  the 
SST,  Mr.  Young  wrote  me  that  he  plans 
"to  make  my  proposal  the  focal  point  of 
discussion."  Representatives  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  and  Ives.  Whitehead  Si  Co  , 
Inc.,  also  have  been  Invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  panel  meeting. 

The  New  York  Bar  Association  is  pro- 
viding a  great  pubUc  service  In  arranging 
this  meeting  to  openly  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill.  I  welcome  any  con- 
structive criticism  that  its  members  may 
^oL***  °*®^  •***  ™*^y  improve  H.R. 

13266. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  using 
private  funds  to  finance  projects  such  as 
the  SST,  rather  than  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress.  My  bill  provides  for  a 
Government  guarantee  of  the  b<Hids  to  be 
issued  to  develop  the  transport.  It  also 
provides  for  wide  participation  of  the 
public  in  the  sale  of  securities  to  produce 
commercially  the  SST. 

The  costs  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  the  SST 
are  currently  estimated  at  from  $4  to  $4  5 
billion.  Commercial  sales  and  contrac- 
tural  obligations  to  produce  the  SST  over 
a  15-  to  25-year  period,  iiave  been  esti- 
mated by  industry  to  total  at  least  $30 
billion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  f.  BOW 

or  OHIO  i 
m  THB  BOXmX  OP  REPIlESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  Septembtr  26. 1966 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  City  of  New  York  has  ad- 


Geaeral  Polatki  Memorial  Committee  To 
Hold  30tli  Auaal  Politk  Day  Parade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP  NZW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
General  Pulaski  Memorial  Committee, 
Inc.,  whose  headquarters  are  in  my  dis- 
trict at  381  Park  Avenue  South,  will  hold 
toe  13th  Annual  Pulaski  Day  Parade  on 
Fifth  Avenue  on  Sunday,  October  2 
1966,  at  1  p.m. 

The  official  reviewing  stand  will  be  lo- 
cated in  front  of  the  public  library  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  41st  Street. 

As  Francis  J.  Wazeter,  president  of 
this  fine  organization  states: 

This  parade  is  hrtd  annually  pursuant  to 
tlie  proclamations  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Ooremors  of  the  States 
of  New  Tork,  New  Jersey  and  ConnecUcut, 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the 
chief  executives  of  other  municipalities,  call- 
ing upon  ail  citizens  to  observe  the  memory 
of  Brig.  General  Caslmlr  Pulaski.    Thla  year's 
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event  will  mark  the  187th  anniversary  of  the 
death,  on  October  11.  1779,  of  this  Polish 
hero  the  War  for  American  Independence, 
who  died  of  wounds  suffered  at  the  Battle  of 
Savannah.  It  will  also  mark  the  1000th  an- 
niversary of  the  adopUon  of  ChrisUanity  by 
the  PolUh  people. 

I  trust  all  of  my  colleagues  will  take 
part  in  their  communities,  as  I  shall,  in 
observance  of  the  187th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  this  Polish  hero  of  our  War 
for  Independence. 


Redwood  NaHonal  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroRNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  26. 1966 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  the  magnificent  and  stately  red- 
woods of  northern  California  preserved 
in  a  national  park  rejoiced  last  Septem- 
ber 8,  when  the  lumber  companies  agreed 
to  shift  their  operations  to  other  loca- 
tions. 

Four  companies.  Including  the  Miller- 
Rellim  Co..  have  suspended  cutting  on 
approximately  18,000  acres  covered  by 
the  administration's  proposed  park  and 
have  limited  operations  in  the  areas 
preferred  by  Congressman  Jeffert 
CoHELAN  and  myself,  33  other  Members 
of  Congress,  and  19  Senators. 

This  is  an  important  breakthrough. 
The  forests  have  been  disappearing  at 
an  appalling  rate.  Of  2  million  acres 
which  stood  less  than  a  century  ago, 
over  90  percent  have  been  destroyed  by 
logging,  highway  construction,  and 
erosion.  If  logging  had  continued  at  its 
recent  level,  in  2  or  3  years  there  would 
be  no  worthy  site,  no  major  block  of 
virgin  forest  left  to  preserve  and  estab- 
lish as  a  recreational  park  for  all 
Americans. 

But  this  announcement  will  soon  be  a 
shallow,  meaningless  one  unless  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  meets 
with  its  responsibilities.  I  call  again  cm 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  act  now,  before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress ends,  to  pass  the  90,000-acre  Red- 
wood National  Park  at  Redwood  Creek. 

This  superior  site  includes  33.000  acres 
of  virgin  forest  and  the  world's  tallest 
trees.  The  site's  potential  for  a  park 
of  diversified  recreation  is  tremendous 
because  of  the  forests,  the  valleys,  the 
spectacular  and  varied  coastline,  and  the 
few  streams  of  the  redwood  region  which 
have  not  been  cluttered  with  debris  and 
siltatlon  f  rwn  logging. 

We  are  presented  with  an  opportunity 
for  action  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
let  it  slip  by.  We  must  insure  the  crea- 
tion of  a  park  In  which  the  inspirational 
beauty  of  these  trees  is  truly  present. 
Let  us  take  steps  now  to  make  this  park  a 
reality. 
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SENATE 


Tuesday,  September  27, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Qunmn 
N.  BuRDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God.  our  Father,  in  this  temple  of  free- 
dom we  bow  at  the  altar  of  devotion 
which  our  fathers  set  up  at  the  Nation's 
birth.  We  would  pause  now  so  that  be- 
fore we  speak  we  would  listen. 

In  such  a  time,  with  its  tiunult  and 
shouting,  for  our  soul's  sake  we  must  find 
the  quiet  places,  the  still  waters,  the 
green  pastures — if  our  jaded  spirits  are 
to  be  restored,  our  hearts  and  minds  to 
bear  the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

Grant  us  this  day  the  grace  to  live  on 
the  altitudes  of  our  aspirations.  As  serv- 
ants of  Thine  and  of  the  Nation,  and  of 
the  peoples  of  this  stricken,  shattered 
earth,  save  us  from  false  choices  and 
guide  our  hands  and  minds  to  heal  and 
bind  and  bless. 

Unto  our  keeping  Thou  hast  committed 
a  national  heritage  luminous  with  free- 
dom's glorious  light. 

For  all  the  glory  which  is  America  we 
bless  Thy  name.  Facing  decisions  of 
destiny,  unite  our  hearts  and  minds,  we 
beseech  Thee,  in  a  mighty  purpose  that 
we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

8. 3630.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  border  highway 
along  the  United  States  bank  of  the  Rio 
Orande  in  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamlzal  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  (Rept. 
No.  1667) . 

By  Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  16657.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund of  certain  amounts  erroneously  de- 
ducted for  national  service  life  Insurance 
premliuns  from  the  pay  of  former  members 
of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Oot- 
emment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  certain  payments 
under  that  title  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  In 
Philippine  pesos  as  Is  equivalent  to  $0.50  for 
each  doUar  authorized  (Rept.  No.  1658). 


DESIGNA'nON    OF   ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEBidPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UJS.   SXMATK, 

PxisiSKirr  rao  tucpobk, 
Washington ,  D.C.,  September  27,  1998. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  QrrENnN  N.  BiTmoicK.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Cakl  Hatokk, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Idi.  Mansfzklo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
September  26,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  o:ae  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amimdment, 
the  bill  (S.  3353)  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  to  provids  for  the 
transfer  of  three  paintiiigs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  in  trust  for  the 
Weimar  Museum. 


ix>rted  the  following  original  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  109) ;  which,  un- 
der the  rule,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  one  thousand  addltlon&i 
copies  each  of  the  hearings  held  by  Its  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  oq 
physician  ownership  In  pharmacies  and  drug 
companies  (Elgbty-elghth  Congress,  second 
session),  price  discrimination  legislation 
(Blghty-nlnth  Congress,  first  session)  and 
distribution  problems  affecting  small  busi- 
ness (Eighty-ninth  Congress,  first  session). 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  3859.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  3860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
Intimidation  of  any  person  to  prevent  him 
from  dealing  in  the  products  of  or  doing 
business  with  whomever  he  may  chooee  or 
lawfully  engaging  in  a  trade,  business,  or  pro- 
fession; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

5.3861.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Elsa 
Bayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

5.3862.  A  bill  to  i^ohlblt  the  use  ot  cer- 
tain park  and  recreational  lands  for  public 
work  projects  unless  such  lands  so  utilized 
are  replaced  by  lands  of  a  like  kind;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cssb  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8.3863.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
RasKm  Diaz  Zayas  Bazan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  3864.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  mibert;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOS  (for  htmseU,  iti. 
MxTSKix,  and  Mr.  Bknnktt)  : 
S.  3865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rates  of  duty  on  certain  fabrics  containing 
wool  and  silk;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  3866.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frandsoo 
Renlglo  Fabre  Sollno   (Frank  R.  S.  Fabre); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGS 
OF  THE  ANTITRUST  AND  MONOP- 
OLY  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
September  22,  1966,  ^ 

Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  September  23.  1966,  re- 


RESOLUTION 


ELECTION  OF  JOSEPH  STANLEY 
KIMMTTT.  SECRETARY  FOR  THE 
MAJORITY  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  306)  electing  Joseph  Stan- 
ley Klmmltt,  secretary  for  the  majority 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Manstold, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


UMTTAITON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Dy 
imanlmous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


HOPE     FOR     VIETNAM     SOLUTION 
SEEN  IN  MANILA  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  liUtlative  of  President  Ferdinand 
BCarcos  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines a  conference  is  to  be  called  in 
Manila  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  This  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  an  outstanding  and 
popularly  responsible  Asian  leader  seems 
to  me  to  be  most  significant.  As  many 
of  us  have  indicated,  if  peace  is  to  be 
tu±leved,  there  is  a  possibility  that  It 
may  well  come  via  the  leadership  of 
Asians  since  the  area  is  of  most  vital 
concern  to  them. 

Of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference  is  not 
excluded.  Nor  is  an  initiative  by  the 
UJ^.  under  the  three  points  advanced 
by  Secretary  General  U  Thant.  More- 
over, the  proposals  placed  before  the 
United  Nations  by  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  open  other  pos- 
sible approaches.    They  are  a  basic  and 


conciliatory  U.S.  position  and.  as  it  has 
been  noted,  they  are  flexible. 

While  recognizing  current  military 
necessities,  it  Is  to  be  ^ped  that  at  the 
Marcos-called  conference  in  Manila,  the 
emphasis  will  be  placed,  as  the  President 
suggested,  on  the  type  of  negotiations 
which  has  been  advocated  in  the  past  by 
President  Marcos,  PiteBldent  Johnson, 
and  Thanat  Khoman,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Thailand.  Sinjgly  and  collectively, 
these  leaders  have  madia  proposals  in  the 
past  which  are  worth] the  most  serious 
and  immediate  considetition  and  follow- 
through  before  the  war  intensifies  and 
spreads  further.  If  it  toes,  negotiations 
will  become,  in  my  opinion,  more  diffi- 
cult. Unless  there  is  iaction  on  these 
proposals,  the  usefulness  of  the  various 
routes,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  confer- 
ence table  which  have  been  suggested 
will  have  been  obviated.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  the  creation  of  new  cir- 
cumstances, the  number  of  options  re- 
maining may  well  be  reduced  and  the  sit- 
uation could  then  become  destructive  of 
the  peace  not  only  of  Vietnam  and  Laos, 
as  is  already  the  case,  but  of  all  of  Asia. 
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PARK  LAND  PROT^JCTION  ACT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
protect  America's  park  iliand. 

Titled  "The  Park  Land  Protection  Act," 
my  bUl  will  provide  thejrederal  Govern- 
ment with  machinery  io  cope  with  the 
destructive  effects  of  rajpid  urbanization 
on  our  parks  and  other  open  spaces. 

My  bill  establishes  in  law  the  require- 
ment that  any  park  or  recreational  land 
taken  for  other  than  park  or  recreational 
use  shall  be  replaced  in  kind.  This 
means,  as  my  bill  says,  replaced  by  land 
"comparable  in  value,  quantity  and  qual- 
ity-" li 

The  replacement-in-Klhd  provision  of 
my  bill  would  apply  boih  where  a  Fed- 
eral agency  seeks  to  utilize  lands  under 
Federal  control,  and  where  the  Federal 
Government  assists  the  States,  or  their 
political  sulxiivisions,  ini  financing  proj- 
ects which  involve  the  use  of  parks  or 
open  spaces  under  Stat^  or  local  Juris- 
diction. I 

In  the  latter  category,  under  my  bill, 
Federal  funds  would  be  held  up  until  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  completely 
satisfied  that  the  taken  areas  "shall  be 
replaced  by  the  State  or  subdivision  with 
lands  of  a  like  kind— (-comparable  in 
value,  quantity,  and  quality— and  that 
such  replacement  lands  will  thereafter 
be  used  for  park  or  reoreational  pur- 
poses." I 

Should  controversy  arifie  over  whether 
the  replacement  lands  are  of  a  like  kind, 
the  dispute  would  be  submitted  to  a  Park 
and  Recreational  RepUeement  Lands 
Review  Comlmsslon,  which  would  be  es- 
tablished by  my  bUl.  This  Cranmlssion 
TOuld  be  composed  of  nine  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President — four  from  the 
aecutive  branch  and  five  private  Indi- 
viduals with  recognized  competence  in 
real  estate  or  conservation  matters. 

The  findings  and  determinatlMis  of 
*e  Cwnmission  would  be  final.  In  ad- 
(litlon  to  serving  as  an  arbiter,  the  Com- 


mission would  advise  the  Secretary  on 
the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  act. 

Any  and  all  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted projects— including,  of  course, 
roads — which  swallowed  up  park  land 
would  be  subject  to  my  bill. 

Everywhere  around  us  is  evidence  of 
the  destruction,  or  threatened  destruc- 
tion, of  parks,  beaches,  wildlife  refuges 
and  the  like. 

The  threats,  for  example,  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  the  redwoods  of  California 
are  well  known.  Urban  expressways,  I 
am  told,  have  actually  sliced  through 
parks  in  San  Diego  and  Chicago,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  victimized  areas. 

While  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  pressing  a  program  to  pre- 
serve natural  beauty,  highway  engineers 
threatened  to  run  an  interstate  multi- 
lane  highway  through  West  Potomac 
Park,  site  of  the  famous  Japanese  cherry 
trees,  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
White  House.  It  has  taken  a  determined 
struggle  by  a  handful  of  people,  myself 
included,  to  prevent  this  destruction  from 
taking  place. 

The  need  for  an  effective  program  to 
protect  America's  park  land  could  not 
be  more  clear.  This  need  is  rooted  in 
both  esthetic  and  practical  considera- 
tions. 

With  urbanization  swiftly  taking  hold 
of  our  country,  we  must  give  priority 
consideration  to  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape  or  else  watch  it  grow  ugly 
in  the  onrush  of  steel  and  concrete. 

The  practical  side  of  the  problem  is 
the  changing  pattern  of  America's  rec- 
reational requirements.  According  to 
park  experts  in  and  out  of  the  Federal 
Government,  recreation — ^whether  par- 
ticipation in  sports  or  quiet  enjoyment  of 
nature— is  no  longer  a  luxury  to  be  left 
for  vacation  time.  For  today's  American, 
with  more  leisure  time  on  his  hands, 
it  is  an  everyday  need. 

This  need,  according  to  Federal  ex- 
perts, is,  or  will  be,  particularly  acute 
in  urban  areas.  A  study  of  urban  open 
space  made  recently  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  esti- 
mated that  while  general  recreation 
needs  will  triple  by  the  year  2000,  the 
demand  for  recreational  opportunities  a 
half  hour  from  home  "is  estimated  to 
Increase  tenfold"  in  the  same  period. 

In  the  face  of  these  projections,  it  Is 
distressing  to  learn  from  the  HUD  study 
that  urban  open  si>ace  is  disappearing 
at  about  the  rate  of  1  million  acres  a 
year. 

To  reverse  this  trend,  to  meet  the  open 
space  challenge  before  us,  will  require  no 
less  than  a  complete  change  of  thinking 
about  park  land  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  some  new  tools  to  assure  its  pres- 
ervation. The  present  concept  which 
puts  high  value  on  such  things  as  high- 
ways and  dams,  but  no  value  on  park  or 
recreational  land,  must  be  changed. 

The  bill  I  propose  is,  I  beUeve,  a  prac- 
tical way  to  begin  that  change.  It  will 
say  simply  that  parks  and  open  space 
are  not  there  for  anybody's  taking,  but 
that  they  bear  a  real  price:  replacement 
land  that  is  "comparable  in  value,  auan- 
tlty.  and  quaUty." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  stateQxent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

ORO. 

The  bill  (S.  3862)  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  certain  park  and  recreational  lands 
for  public  work  projects  unless  such 
lands  so  utilized  are  replaced  by  lands  of 
a  like  kind,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cask,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3862 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
no  Federal  department  or  agency  shall.  \m- 
less  speclflcally  authorized  by  Congress,  uti- 
lize any  lands  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  part  of  the  National  Park 
System  or  a  miscellaneous  area  (as  defined 
in  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  8,  1963  (67 
Stat.  495)  In  connection  with  any  Federal 
public  works  project  or  other  nonpark  or 
recreational  project  or  program  unless  such 
department  or  agency  shaU  have  first  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
without  transfer  of  funds,  lands  of  the  like 
kind  (comparable  In  value,  quanUty.  and 
quality)  as  a  replacement  for  the  lands  to  be 
so  utilized.  The  Secretary  of  the  InterlOT 
shall  determine  whether  such  replacement 
lands  are  of  like  kind.  Lands  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
administered  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Park  System,  or  as  a  miscellaneous  area. 

See.  2.  On  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  State  or  poUtlcal  sub- 
division thereof  shaU  receive  any  Federal 
funds  in  connection  with  any  public  works 
project  or  other  nonpark  or  recreational  proj- 
ect or  program  Involving  the  utilization  of 
lands  administered  by  such  State  or  subdivi- 
sion for  park  or  recreational  purposes  unleea 
such  State  or  subdivision  gives  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  assurances,  satisfactory 
to  him,  that  the  park  or  recreational  lands 
so  utUlzed  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State  or 
subdivision  with  lands  of  a  like  kind  (com- 
parable In  value,  quantity,  and  quaUty)  and 
that  such  replacement  lands  wUl  thereafter 
be  used  for  park  or  recreational  purposes 
Any  controversy  arising  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  such  State  or  sub- 
division with  respect  to  whether  replacement 
lands  are  of  a  Uke  kind  may  be  submitted 
by  any  of  the  parUes  thereto  to  the  commis- 
sion established  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

Stc.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  eetabllshed 
a  ccHnmisslon  to  be  known  as  the  "Park  and 
Recreational  Replacement  Lands  Review 
Commission  (herein  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
mission') ". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  President  as 
follows: 

(1)  four  from  the  executive  branch  o*  the 
Government;  and 

(2)  five  from  individuals  in  private  life 
who  are  widely  recognized  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  or  experience  in,  or  for  their  Interest 
In,  the  field  of  real  estate  or  conservation. 

(c)  The  President  shaU  designate  one  ot 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  Vacancies  in  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
ai^mlntznents  were  made.  Five  memhen  o* 
the  Commission  shaU  constitute  a  quorom. 
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(d)  Memben  of  the  Commlnlon  from  pri- 
vate life  ataall  not  receive  compensation  for 
service  on  the  Coaunlaalon,  and  memhera  of 
the  Commission  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  services  in  such  branch,  but  all  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  CX>mmlssion. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  The 
Commission  may  also  procure,  without  re- 
gard to  the  clvU-servlce  laws  and  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949.  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1946  (60  SUt.  810), 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75  for  individuals. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office. 
Independent  establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  information 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  such 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  estabUsbment,  or  instrumental- 
ity is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
Information  directly  to  the  Commission  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(g)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  hear  and  determine  all  conb'oversies 
submitted  to  it  pursuant  to  section  <  of  this 
Act  and  the  findings  and  determinations  of 
the  Conmiission  shall  be  final.  It  shall  be 
the  further  duty  of  the  Commission  to  advise 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Park 
Land  Protection  Act." 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  25,  1966.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Saltonstall  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponfior  of  the  bill  (S.  3765)  to 
provide  for  Federal  control  over  foreign 
banking  corporations  operating  within 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  several  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  introduced  by 
Mr.  JAvrrs  on  August  25.  1966. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  not  print- 
ing, my  name  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  108,  making  Columbus  Day 
a  legal  holiday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

&tr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  CAimoNl  be  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  195)  "to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  study  the  operations  and 
adeqiiacy  of  the  emergency  labor  dis- 
putes provisions  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  to  make  appropriate  rec- 


ommendations for  improvements  in  such 
laws." 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  27,  1966,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2393)  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  positions  to  certain 
departments  and  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


U5.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL TRADE  WITH  EUROPE — 
THE  GROWING  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
in  hopeful  expectation  of  the  political 
and  economic  integration  of  Europe,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  was  enacted  in 
1962. 

The  Common  Market — composed  of 
Belgium,  France,  Itlaly,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands  and  West  Germany — ^was 
thought  to  be  but  the  first  step  toward 
political  union  with  hc^yes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  EFTA  countries  quickly 
Joining  this  new  imlon.  The  EIPTA 
countries  are  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  the  union  of 
Europe  was.  and  still  remains,  a  noble 
hope.  It  springs  presimiably  from  the 
desire  that  never  again  should  destruc- 
tive nationalistic  spirits  explode  Into  war 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  question  that  expectation 
of  European  unity  was  a  cornerstone  of 
Oiir  1962  policy  toward  Europe  as  well 
as  a  premise  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
In  this  connection,  in  1962  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Ball  stated: 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  should  be  viewed 
not  merely  as  an  instrument  for  expanding 
free  world  commerce  and  thus  benefiting  our 
own  economy,  but  as  a  "solemn  political  act" 
taken  in  recognition  of  the  xmdeniable  fact 
of  the  interdep)endenoe  of  the  free  world  and 
of  the  need  for  forging  an  effective  Atlantic 
partnership  if  the  tree  world  la  to  be  stroog 
and  secure. 

From  the  perspective  of  1966.  It  is  now 
clear  that  the  political  aspirations  of 
1962  are  Just  not  realizable  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

The  United  Klngd<xn  was  excluded 
from  the  Common  Market  in  1963;  and 
if  that  country  were  now  to  J(dn  the 
EEC.  it  could  only  be  after  dl£Beult  and 
lengthy  negotiations.  As  I  see  It,  those 
negotiations  could  not  possibly  be  (xxa- 
pletcd  before  the  scheduled  end  of  this 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations  In 
June  1967. 

Moreover,  the  Common  Market  is  not 
the  outward-looking  trade  expansionist 
bloc  we  had  hoped  for  in  1962.  Instead, 
it  has  become  inward  looking  and  Is  now 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  some  of 
the  most  restrictive  tarUT  and  nontariil 


barriers  to  foreign  trade  that  have  ever 
been  contemplated. 

The  full  sweep  of  C<Hmnon  Mai^et 
protectionism  was  unsuspected  In  1962; 
but  in  1966  it  is  there  for  all  to  see.  a 
prime  example  is  the  Common  Market's 
system  of  variable  import  levies  on 
U.S.  grains  which  could  result  in  a  75 
percent  tariff  on  U.S.  wheat  when  the 
new  prices  go  into  effect  next  year.  In 
addition,  our  com  will  probably  be  forced 
to  surmount  a  variable  levy  amounting 
to  a  41 -percent  tariff. 

Barriers  of  this  magnitude  are  shock- 
ingly protectionist,  with  the  height  of  the 
levy  directly  proportional  to  the  cost  of 
the  imported  grain.  The  lower  the  GIF— 
cost-insurance-freight — ^price,  the  higher 
the  levy. 

Consequently,  because  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  iMist  4  years — largely  un- 
foreseen in  1962 — the  political  events  we 
expected  to  accompany  the  Kennedy 
round  negotiations  would  appear  to  be 
no  longer  even  reasonable  hopes;  and 
therefore  we  must  now  view  these  nego- 
tiations as  wholly  economic  in  character. 
That  means  we  should  negotiate  with  tlie 
Common  Market  on  the  basis  of  econom- 
ic reciprocity.  That  would  be  In  the 
tradition  of  Cordell  Hull. 

There  are  grave  dangers  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  for  the  international  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.  The  dangers  to  our  balsmce-of- 
payments  position  should  be  both  under- 
stood and  faced  up  to;  and  if  the  nego- 
tiations are  to  be  successful  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense,  they  must  result  in  real 
reciprocity.  In  other  words,  any  conces- 
sions we  make  which  benefit  the  Common 
Market  countries  should  be  compensated 
for  by  concessions  they  make  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  dwell  briefly  on  the  importance 
of  our  Eiu-opean  trade,  particularly  our 
agricultural  trade,  on  tiie  continuing  and 
new  critical  baiance-of-payments  prob- 
lem which  faces  both  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  July  1.  1964,  to  June 
30. 1965.  the  U.S.  merchandise  export  sur- 
plus amounted  to  some  $6.6  billion,  of 
which  $2  billion  was  accounted  for  in  net 
exports  to  the  Common  Market-EFTA 
countries.  Note  that  tills  net  export  sur- 
plus occurred  when  the  United  States 
had  a  substantial  overall  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  United 
States  were  to  make  significant  conces- 
sions in  the  Kennedy  roimd  which  ad- 
versely affected  our  trade  surplus  with 
the  Common  Market-EFTA  countries, 
this  continuing  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  could  only  suffer  further;  and 
that  Indeed  would  be  a  serious  matter. 

It  would  seem  pertinent  to  predict 
what  effect  the  present  Common  Market 
offers  we  imderstand  have  been  made  in 
the  Kennedy  roimd,  if  accepted,  would 
have  on  the  U.S.  trade  surplus;  t)ecause 
some  $1.7  billion  of  our  $2  billion  Com- 
mon Market-EFTA  export  surplus  was 
accounted  for  by  agricultural  exports. 

With  the  Common  Market,  our  net  sur- 
plus In  agricultural  exports  was  $1.1  bil- 
lion, out  of  a  total  surplus  of  $1.5  billion. 
With  the  EFTA  countries,  our  net  sur- 
plus in  agricultural  exports  was  $571  mil- 


lion; and  In  nonagrlcuroural  exports,  the 
United  States  actuallyi  had  a  deficit  of 
$127  million. 

It  is  well  known  thUt  the  European 
countries  are  mounting  a  massive  attack 
on  our  tariffs  in  chemicals,  manmade 
fibers,  and  machinery  in  the  hope  of 
further  penetrating  the  UJ3.  market  in 
these  products.  This  has  become  clear 
as  a  result  of  their  position  with  respect 
to  the  "tariff  disparities"  issue,  and  the 
American  selling  price  issue.  These  are 
industries  in  which  we  have  been  selling 
more  abroad  tlian  we  import. 

But  if  any  agreement  is  concluded 
which  sacrifices  our  agricultural  markets 
in  Europe,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
erodes  our  net  export  surplus  in  indus- 
trial products,  there  cain  only  be  an  in- 
crease in  our  continuing  Unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  [Miyments.  ] ' 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  must  at  least  maintain  its  agri- 
cultural exports  to  the  Common  Market 
countries,  because  there  lies  our  major 
net  export  surplus.  Furthermore,  I 
have  not  heard  a  siiigle  major  UJ3 
industry  express  the  biUef  that  it  wIU 
reap  substantial  gains'  in  net  exports 
from  the  industrial  l  negotiations  in 
question.  •         I 

At  least  maintaining  I  i)ur  agricultural 
position  in  the  Commo«i  Market  is  par- 
ticularly significant  to  tjiose  who  believe 
in  the  expansion  of  worid  trade,  because 
it  is  in  agriculture  that  the  United  States 
has  a  clear  and  substantial  competitive 
edge  over  the  nations  qf  the  Common 
Market. 

Nevertheless,  there  wojuld  seem  to  have 
been  no  offer  by  the  Co^unon  Market,  in 
negotiations  incident  tkj  the  Kermedy 
round,  to  reduce  these  ^hocking  protec- 
tionist variable  levies,  ^rhich.  as  I  have 
mentioned,  could  be  as  hl(h  as  75  percent 
on  U5.  wheat,  and  41  bercent  on  UJ3. 
corn.  I 

If  the  Common  Market  variable  grain 
levies  are  not  cut  in  thes^  Kennedy  round 
negotiations,  after  July  L  1967.  they  will 
stand  at  about  the  following  levels  for 
representative  grades  of  the  grains  listed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  table  showin|:  the  levels  for 
representative  grades  of  the  grains  listed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.    M*.  President,  it 

is  our  understanding  that  the  Common 
Market  countries  will  propose  three  ma- 
jor elements  as  a  part  of  the  proposed 
World  Grains  Agreemdat  which  the 
Common  Market  desires  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

First.  A  method  for  dBtermlning  the 
contribution  of  each  signatory  country 


to  food  aid  for  developing  nations.  Re- 
gEutllng  their  own  contributions,  how- 
ever, the  Common  Market  coimtries 
would  incur  a  food-aid  obligation  only  to 
the  extent  that  its  grain  production  ex- 
ceeded 90  percent  of  Its  grain  consump- 
tion; 

Second.  Rigid  world  prices  for  all 
grains  set  at  present  Canadian  levels  for 
feed  grains,  and  above  present  Canadian 
levels  for  wheat; 

Third.  A  method  for  defining  and 
freezing  present  levels  of  price  supports 
for  the  grain  producers  of  each  country. 
It  Is  clear  these  proposed  elements 
would  favor  French  agriculture  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  economies 
of  other  countries,  especially  that  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1963-64,  the  nations  of  the  Common 
Market  Imported  24  percent  of  their 
grata  requirements.  The  United  States 
supplied  about  half  of  that  amount. 

In  the  light  of  our  balancc-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  we  do  not  believe  the 
United  States  should  accept  anything 
less  than  this  shiu*  of  that  market.  Ac- 
tually, based  on  the  original  Intent  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  the  negotia- 
tors for  the  United  States  could  weU  ta- 
sist  on  a  further  expansion  as  against 
any  contraction,  ta  accordance  with  the 
thrust  of  the  title.  "Trade  Expansion 
Act."  The  way  General  de  Gaulle  ap- 
pears to  be  directtag  the  decisions,  how- 
ever, unless  the  competitive  position  of 
U5.  agriculture  Is  recognized.  It  might 
be  termed,  "Trade  Contraction  Act." 

What  we  understand  are  the  negotiat- 
ing proposals  of  the  Common  Market 
would  not  improve  access  to  EEC  markets 
for  foreign  grata  suppliers,  Including 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  if  our  understanding  is 
correct,  this  EEC  proposed  method  for 
flxtag  a  country's  food-aid  contribution, 
when  adopted,  would  concern  only  a  na- 
tion's concessional  export  obligations, 
without  ta  any  way  establishing  a  com- 
mercial import  obligation.  Moreover, 
the  method  might  allow  the  Common 
Market  countries  to  have  no  liability  for 
concessional  grata  exports  or  donations, 
because  their  production  is  now  only  86 
percent  of  their  consumption. 

We  believe  also  that  the  high  price 
levels  we  understand  are  currently  t}eing 
proposed  by  the  Common  Market  for 
agricultural  products  would  reduce  con- 
simiption,  and  therefore,  ta  the  long  run. 
would  reduce  the  growth  of  these  £^- 
cultural  markets.  In  any  case,  such  pro- 
posal could  not  promote  expsmded  trade 
to  agricultural  commodities,  particularly 
feed  grains. 

If  there  is  little  prospect  for  substan- 
tial gains  on  the  tadustrial  side  of  nego- 
tiations, and  the  prospect  on  the  agricul- 
tural side  is  for  a  limited  access  agree- 
ment, there  would  seem  to  be  no  hope 
for  expanding,  or  even  maintaintag,  the 
present  U.S.  market  position;  ta  fact 
there  would  appear  to  be  every  prospect 
for  a  deterioration  of  that  position ;  and 
such  a  development  would  only  further 
exacerbate  our  conttaulng  unfavorable 
balance  of  pasrments. 

As  has  so  often  been  stated  by  people 
responsible  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  no 


tadustrial  agreement  should  be  con- 
cluded ta  the  Kennedy  round  unless  it  is 
combtaed  with  a  "satisfactory"  agricul- 
tural agreement. 

Tills  was  told  to  me  personally  by  Sec- 
retary Herter  some  2  years  ago  when  I 
visited  him  with  Mr.  Fred  Heinkel.  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion; and  was  corroborated  by  Ambassa- 
dor Blumenthal  when  I  visited  with  him 
ta  Geneva  only  last  spring. 

In  our  opinion,  a  satisfactory  agricul- 
tural agreement  must  taclude  a  down- 
ward revision,  over  a  period  of  time,  of 
the  variable  levies  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket— to  us  the  only  way  to  assure  a 
normal  competitive  expansion  of  agri- 
cultural trade. 

Any  Industrial  agreement  should  be 
conditional  upon  the  approval  by  the 
countries  ta  question  of  an  agricultural 
agreement,  because  any  tatemational 
commodity  agreement  must  be  Imple- 
mented by  the  Congress;  and  that  might 
not  be  possible  before  the  Jime  1967 
expiration  deadltae  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  tato  think- 
ing that  economic  losses  suffered  ta 
U.S.  trade  with  the  Common  Market  as 
a  result  of  unsatisfactory  agreement  will 
be  compensated  for  by  demands  ta  other 
market  areas;  l>ecause  outside  the  EEC- 
EPTA  coimtries.  remaining  markets  are 
either  limited,  or  exist  ta  countries  which 
do  not  have  sufficient  hard  currency  re- 
sources to  constitute  meaningful  mar- 
kets. 

If  the  above  objectives  cannot  be " 
achieved  withta  the  time  limits  of  the 
Kennedy  round,  would  it  not  be  more 
ta  the  taterest  of  the  United  States  to 
wait  until  Congress  considers  possible 
extensions  and  amendments  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  rather  than  rushing  to 
beat  the  arbitrary  deadltae  ta  question? 

There  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  for  U.S. 
farmers,  for  U.S.  industry  which  suppUes 
our  farmers  with  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  equipment,  for  UJS.  labor,  and  ta 
connection  with  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problan.  Accordingly,  I  hope  we 
do  not  rush  into  any  hasty  and  there- 
fore ill-conceived  agreement. 

Most  of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  prob- 
lems which  currenUy  face  the  United 
States  result  from  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  both  defendtag  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  and  financing  Eu- 
rope and  the  rest  of  the  free  world;  and 
this  should  be  recognized  as  we  insist  on 
true  reciprocity  ta  these  Keimedy  round 
negotiati<m8. 


RETURN  OF  PAINTINGS  TO 
GERMANY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  bill  that  was  passed 
yesterday  with  relation  to  the  return  of 
certata  German  painttags.  I  initially 
objected  to  the  passage  of  tills  bill  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  the  solvency  of 
the  war  claims  fund. 

These  paintings  were  vested  by  the 
UJS.  Government  as  German  prc^jerty. 
All  such  enemy  pr<^>erty  is  eventually 
sold  with  the  proceeds  going  to  the  war 
claims  fund.  This  fund,  ta  turn  is  used 
to  pay  the  claims  of  American  nationals 
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against  the  Nazi  government  of  Ger 
many. 

TTie  fund  now  totals  $235  million  and 
Is  expected  eventually  to  be  $285  million. 
Claims  which  have  been  filed  by  small 
businesses — which  have  priority — total 
$146,736,569.33.  In  addition,  there  re- 
main unsatisfied,  the  claims  of  6,540  In- 
dividuals and  nonprofit  corporations. 
In  light  of  these  figures,  it  seemed  In- 
appropriate to  return  this  property — 
worth  probably  $1  million — which  would 
result  in  a  depletion  of  the  fund  and  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  claims 
paid. 

On  the  equities,  it  appears  that  these 
paintings  were  not  per  se  "Nazi"  prop- 
erty or  stolen  from  others,  but  that  these 
were  paintings  stolen  from  a  museimi  in 
what  Is  now  Communist  East  Germany 
In  the  1920's,  before  the  Nazis  came  to 
power,  and  somehow  found  their  way 
Into  the  hands  of  an  American. 

It  Is  my  understanding  also  that  the 
President  will  present  these  paintings  to 
Dr.  Erhard  while  he  Is  in  this  country 
on  a  state  visit  this  week  and  that  this 
presentation  is  of  importance  to  German- 
American  relations  at  this  time,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  circumstances 
within  the  NATO  alliance.  Because  the 
Department  was  persuasive  in  arguing 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  these 
reasons.  I  removed  my  objections  and 
support  passage  at  this  time. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ur.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  the  Senate  on  the  question  of 
the  impending  action  on  a  tax  bill  to 
deal  with  the  inflationary  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ECONOMIC  FORECAST  NEEDED  BE- 
FORE ACnON  ON  TAX  CREDIT 
BILL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  past  9  months  has 
been  unable  to  make  up  Its  mind  about 
what  to  do  on  Inflation.  First  they  said 
that  there  was  no  inflationary  danger. 
Then  they  said  that  the  administration's 
own  anti-inflationary  measures  were 
adequate  and  that  the  economy  would 
continue  to  expand  Indefinitely.  Last 
Siuiday,  the  administration  hinted  that 
a  tax  Increase  may  be  necessary  after 
all  to  dampen  inflation.  But  through  all 
the  seesawing  of  opinion  the  a<imlnls- 
tration  has  never  given  the  people  or  the 
Congress  the  facts — the  assumttlons — 
on  which  the  economic  predictions  were 
based. 

After  much  prodding,  and  amid  grow- 
ing public  alarm  about  mounting  in- 
flation, the  administration  Anally  offered 
some  proposals  to  dampen  the  boom. 
The  most  Important  of  these  Is  the  sus- 
I)ension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
But.  Mr.  President,  whether  we  adopt 
this  measure  or  not  depends  on  the  basic 
economic  assimiptlons  upon  which  the 
administration's  proposal  are  based.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  admin- 


istration, before  we  pass  on  this  matter, 
what  are  its  assumptions  as  to  the  level 
of  economic  activity  in  1967. 

In  all  the  discussion  on  suspension  of 
this  tax  credit,  there  has  been  little  said 
about  the  basic  economic  assumptions 
upon  which  the  administration's  pro- 
posal Is  based.  Yet  I  believe  that  the 
wisdom  of  enacting  the  suspension  rests 
upon  this  question:  What  assumptions 
has  the  administration  made  about  the 
level  of  economic  activity  In  1967?  Will 
the  boom  continue,  speed  up,  or  slow 
down? 

In  short.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  act 
on  faith — faith  that  the  administration, 
which  has  so  often  been  proven  wrong  on 
the  subject  of  inflation,  is  now,  somehow 
correct. 

I  call  on  the  administration  to  give  us 
these  assumptions  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  in  1967  before  we  are  asked  to 
act  on  suspending  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

Congress  cannot  and  should  not  act 
on  the  administration  bill  until  It  has  all 
the  Information  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  based  its  claim  that  a  damp- 
ening of  the  economy  will  be  necessary  a 
year  from  now — which  is  the  earliest 
time  the  Investment  tax  credit  will  have 
any  direct  effect  on  inflation.  For  all 
we  know,  the  economy  may  need  stimu- 
lation a  year  from  now  and  It  may  be 
the  worst  time  to  take  off  the  Investment 
tax  credit.  Either  the  administration 
actually  has  such  Information  and  Is 
refusing  to  reveal  It  for  fear  that  it  may 
raise  even  more  difficult  questions  con- 
cerning the  economy,  or  It  is  simply 
guessing. 

In  either  case,  how  can  Congress  act 
imless  it  knows  whether  the  administra- 
tion is  once  again  basing  its  economic 
policy  on  snatching  hypotheses  out  of 
the  air,  or  If  It  actually  posseses  good 
reasons  why  this  action  should  now  be 
taken. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that 
suspension  of  the  credit  would  have  Its 
major  Impact  on  dampening  activity  in 
1967,  not  this  year  when  the  restraint  is 
needed  most.  However,  it  Is  not  clear 
either  to  Congress  or  to  the  public  that 
the  economy  will  need  further  restraint 
next  year.  It  may  need  just  the 
(VPoslte. 

I  raise  the  question  because  there  Is  a 
serious  contradiction  in  the  administra- 
tion's position.  On  the  one  hand,  it  rec- 
ommends an  actlcm  which  will  depress 
activity  somewhat  this  year  but  even 
more  In  1967.  On  the  other  hand.  Its 
spokesmen  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  said  they  are  unable  to 
teU  at  this  time  whether  a  tax  Increase 
win  be  needed  next  January.  They  said 
they  could  neither  estimate  the  level  of 
nondefense  spending  nor  the  size  of  the 
defense  supplemental  which  will  be 
submitted  for  fiscal  1967.  Since  specu- 
lation on  the  size  of  the  supplemental 
ranges  from  $5  billion  to  $15  billion,  this 
factor  will  obviously  have  an  important 
and  perhaps  decisive  bearing  on   the 

0Utl0(A. 

How  Is  it  possible  to  support  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Investment  tax  credit  In 
the  light  of  the  administration's  Insist- 
ence that  It  Is  ao  uncertain  about  the 


outlook  for  next  year  that  It  Is  unable 
to  say  whether  or  not  a  tax  Increase  will 
be  necessary  in  January?  If ,  in  fact,  the 
administration  has  recommended  sus- 
pension of  the  credit  without  having 
made  reasonable  assumptions  about  the 
level  of  economic  activity  next  year,  then 
Its  proposal  is  utterly  Irresponsible  and 
without  merit. 

For  my  part.  I  consider  suspension  of 
the  credit  without  having  some  reason- 
able estimates  of  the  economic  situation 
ndxt  year  to  be  highly  questionable,  i 
believe  that  suspending  the  credit  now 
could  be  the  wrong  action  at  the  wrong 
time.  It  could  severely  depress  capital 
spending  just  when  economic  activity 
might  already  be  leveling  off  because  of 
natiu-al  economic  forces. 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  1967  could 
bring  a  slowdown  in  activity  and  perhaps 
even  a  recession.  Fortune  magazine's 
"Business  Roundup"  section  said  thl^ 
month  that  the  UJ3.  economy  in  August 
had  the  "classic  look  of  a  boom  topping 
off."  George  Shea  noted  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  September  12  that  a 
number  of  leading  economic  indicators 
have  begim  to  point  downward.  Uncer- 
tainties about  the  outlook,  coupled  with 
the  high  cost  and  limited  availability  of 
credit,  may  already  be  having  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  capital  spending.  The  re- 
cent survey  of  capital  appropriations 
conducted  by  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  showed  a  decline  in 
such  appropriations  In  the  second  half  of 
1966,  the  first  drop  In  this  indicator  since 
1961.  Economists  polled  at  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association 
last  month  in  Los  Angeles  also  predicted 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  rate  of  increase  In 
capital  spending  from  17  percent  this 
year  to  5.6  percent  next  year. 

As  I  have  said,  the  critical  factor  Is  the 
size  of  the  defense  bill  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
Either  the  administration  has  this  In- 
formation but  refuses  to  reveal  it  before 
election,  or  it  does  not  have  the  informa- 
tion and  is  asking  the  Congress  to  buy  a 
pig  In  a  poke.  Either  way  Congress  and 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect greater  candor — and  I  emphasize 
the  words  "greater  candor" — and  courage 
from  their  elected  officials.  Not  only 
would  It  be  good  economics;  It  would  be 
good  politics  as  well. 

I  repeat,  the  administration  should 
give  us  its  economic  assiunptlons  before 
we  are  asked  to  act  on  suspension  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  which  could  ac- 
centuate the  deflationary  forces  which 
may  exist  next  year.  To  suspend  credit 
for  16  months  will  Induce  businessmen 
to  defer  marginal  projects  imtil  the 
credit  Is  restored.  This  might  well  cre- 
ate a  slump  in  spending  ever  greater 
than  anything  anticipated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  can  think  of  no  action 
that  could  be  more  unstabilizlng  or  a  bet- 
ter recipe  for  recession. 

The  crucial  question  before  Congress 
today  is  whether  to  suspend  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  raise  corporate  and  in- 
dividual taxes  across  the  board,  reduce 
civilian  spending,  take  some  combination 
of  these  actions  or  take  no  further  anti- 
inflationary  action  at  all. 

Congress  should  not  make  this  deci- 
sion until  It  has  available  to  It  basic  in- 
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formation  about  the  trend  of  defense 
and  civilian  spending  and  Its  impact  on 
overall  levels  of  activity.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  plea  that  tihe  administration 
has  made  throughout  Its  months  of  in- 
activity. Now  that  it  has  finally  made 
recommendations,  we  can  assume  that 
at  least  some  of  the  necessary  informa- 
tion has  become  available. 

Congress  now  has  a  right  to  this  in- 
formation. Indeed,  it  cannot  act  with- 
out it.  If  the  administration  has,  in 
fact,  made  a  far-reaching  decision  to 
suspend  the  investment  credit  without 
this  information,  then  it  should  with- 
draw the  recommendation  at  once  and 
resubmit  a  program  as  soon  as  possible 
that  is  based  upon  reasonable  estimates 
of  the  future  level  of  Federal  civilian  and 
defense  spending  and  Its  impact  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole  \n  1967. 

I  wish  to  point  out  'that  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  make  these  forecasts  in 
the  President's  economic  report  for  1967 
anyhow.  That  report,  imdoubtedly,  is 
being  prepared  at  thi$  moment.  I  can- 
not see  how  we  can  rationally  and  in- 
telligently act  on  ttje  Investment  tax 
credit  suspension  imless  we  have  these 
basic  assumptions  economically  on  the 
part  of  the  administration. 

Jilr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  entitled  "The  Investment 
Tax  Credit:  An  Inappropriate  Fiscal 
Tool  for  Shortrun  Sttoibillzatlon,"  pre- 
pared by  the  minority  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee;  also  an  article 
published  in  the  September  1966  For- 
tune magazine,  and  some  editorials  on 
this  subject.  I 

There  being  no  objeotion,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Thx  Invkstmxnt  Tax  (nzDrr:   An  Inappbo- 
pBUTx   FisCAi.  Tool   ^tw   Sbostkun   Sta- 

BIUZATION 

(Memorandimi  prepared  by  minority  staff  of 
Joint  Economic ! Committee) 

The  Investment  tax  ciAdlt  of  1963  permits 
business  firms  to  reduce  iHielr  Federal  Income 
tax  liabilities  by  an  ampiint  equal  to  7  per- 
cent of  qualified  Investment  during  tbe  fiscal 
year  when  the  Investment  property  Is  placed 
In  operation  (for  publlo  utilities,  the  credit 
Is  limited  to  3  percent).  Qualified  Invest- 
ment Includes  Investment  in  tangible  per- 
sonal property  and  other  depreciable  prop- 
erty (other  than  buildings)  used  as  blu  Inte- 
gral part  of  manufacturing,  production, 
transportation,  extraction,  and  communica- 
tions. The  property  must  have  a  useful  life 
of  at  least  4  years  before  it  can  qualify  for 
part  of  the  credit,  and  a  useful  life  of  8  years 
or  more  before  it  becomea  eligible  for  the  fuU 
7  percent  credit.  In  lany  one  year,  the 
amount  of  the  credit  may  not  exceed  the 
first  925,000  of  tax  Uablllty  plus  one-fourth 
of  any  remaining  tax  lialJUlty.  However,  the 
unused  portion  of  the  dredit  may  be  carried 
back,  first  to  the  preceding  3  tax  years  and 
then  forward  for  as  many  as  5  succeeding 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  credit  cai- 
Khtly  reduces  buslnesB  tax  liabilities  by 
at)out  $2.1  bllUon  anniiaUy.  The  unused 
amount  of  the  credit  presently  eligible  for 
the  carry-forward  U  about  $1.6  billion. 

The  President  has  now  called  for  suspen- 
»lon  of  the  credit  In  hopes  of  stopping  infla- 
tion by  moderating  rlaing  Investment  de- 
njand.  However,  whether  suspension  of  the 
credit  would  have  the  dealred  effect  Is  highly 
•Joubtful  and  uncertain.  There  are  several 
persuasive  arguments  tq  the  effect  that  sus- 


pension wUl  have  little  Immediate  antl- 
Inflationary  effect  and  may  take  a  year  or 
more  to  restrain  Investment  spending  to  any 
significant  degree. 

The  reason  most  often  given  for  believing 
that  suspension  of  the  credit  would  have  a 
small  inimedlate  impact  is  that  there  Is  a 
substantial  lag  between  original  capital  au- 
thorization or  appropriation — the  go-ahead 
sign  given  by  a  firm  for  capital  construction 
to  begin — and  the  completion  of  most  pro- 
ductive facilities,  when  the  credit  can  ac- 
tually be  taken.  This  lag  has  been  variously 
estimated,  but  9  or  10  months  seems  to  be 
moet  generally  accepted.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  estimated  In  February  that 
suspension  of  the  credit  would  tend  to  re- 
strain those  projects  which  might  be  In  the 
pnxsess  of  construction  and  operation  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
siispenslon. 

Further  evidence  backing  up  the  theory 
of  a  substantial  lag  In  Impact  is  given  by  a 
recent  runthrough  of  the  Wharton  Business 
School  econometric  model.  The  model 
showed  that  if  the  credit  were  suspended  In 
the  current  quarter,  the  result  would  be  a 
reduction  of  only  $400  million  In  the  annual 
rate  of  gross  national  product  In  the  second 
quarter  of  next  year.  By  comparison,  a  $2 
billion  income  tax  increase  would  cut  annual 
GNP  growth  by  $3  billion,  while  a  $2  bllUon 
reduction  In  non-defense  Bi>endlng  would  re- 
duce It  by  $4.4  bUUon. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Bird  of  Harvard  University 
studied  the  effects  of  counter-cyclical 
changes  in  tax  measures  resembling  the  in- 
vestment credit  in  the  United  Kingdom  dTir- 
Ing  the  1950's  and  found  any  effects  of  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  the  credit  doubtful. 
There  was  evidence  that  increases  In  the 
Investment  allowances  were  effective  to  some 
degree  In  stimulating  capital  Investment, 
but  only  with  a  lag  of  some  9  months.  De- 
creases In  the  Investment  allowances  seemed 
to  have  had  little  effect.  If  any,  in  curbing 
Investment. 

Finally,  during  bearings  last  March  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Policy  concerning  tax  changes  for 
short-run  stabilization,  8  witnesses  opposed 
the  use  of  the  credit  as  a  counter- cyclical 
device  primarily  because  of  the  lag  problem, 
while  only  4  supported  It.  It  Is  significant 
that  In  Its  report,  the  Subcommittee  ignored 
altogether  the  ttse  of  the  Investment  credit 
as  a  short-run  stabilization  tool. 

Because  of  the  lag  In  Impact,  suspension  of 
the  credit  may  not  only  fail  to  reduce  current 
inflationary  pressures,  but  It  may  dampen 
capital  Investment  late  next  year  when  in- 
vestment incentives  may  be  needed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  decline  of  economic  activity.  A  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  survey  of 
the  1,000  largest  manufsicturers  in  the  United 
States  shows  they  expect  to  make  capital  ap- 
propriations of  $12.4  billion,  seasonally  ad- 
justed, In  the  second  half  of  1966,  down  from 
$13.3  bllUon  In  the  first  half.  It  Is  estimated 
by  the  Board  that  the  money  is  actually 
spent  4  to  6  quarters  after  It  Is  appropriated, 
Indicating  a  downturn  in  capital  spending  in 
the  latter  part  of  1967,  the  first  such  drop 
In  this  indicator  since  1961.  Economists  sur- 
veyed at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  last  month  estimated 
that  capital  spending  growth  will  drop  from 
17  percent  In  1966  to  6.6  percent  In  1967,  and 
that  the  gain  In  Industrial  production  wlU 
decline  from  B3  percent  to  4.3  percent.  If 
these  estimates  are  correct,  we  may  find  Fed- 
eral fiscal  policy  dampening  Investment  de- 
mand just  when  defiatlonary  forces  are 
beginning  to  make  themselves  felt. 

Beyond  the  question  of  whether  the  sus- 
pension would  be  effective  in  restraining 
current  inflation,  there  Is  evidence  that  svis- 
penslon  could  weU  have  inequitable  and  in- 
jurious effects  on  the  economy.  The  most 
-productive  way  to  fight  Inflation  la  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  the  means  of  supplying 


growing  demand.  This  should  also  be  a  long- 
run  objective  of  economic  policy.  Any  fiscal 
measure  which  iinnecessarlly  interferes  with 
increasing  productivity  and  productiveness 
Is  detrimental  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
the  economy. 

The  effective  date  of  the  credit's  s\ispen- 
slon  was  designated  September  1,  one  week 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage. Thoee  businesses  which  made  invest- 
ment commitments  between  September  1  and 
September  8  wiU  find  the  costs  of  these  in- 
vestments increased  by  over  7  percent.  Busi- 
nesses which  normally  plan  investment  proj- 
ects several  years  Into  the  future  and  are 
committed  to  fulfilling  these  plans  if  certain 
prior  capital  spending  is  not  to  be  waited, 
must  also  pay  higher  investment  costs. 

Finally,  some — perhaps  most — of  the  busi- 
nesses planning  to  Invest  before  the  suspen- 
sion was  proposed  will  continue  to  make 
commitments  for  productive  equipment  be- 
cause the  prospects  of  profitability  outweighs 
the  costs  of  losing  the  credtt.  These  groups 
must  now  turn  to  the  money  market  to  bor- 
row the  difference  between  funds  orlglnaUy 
available  under  the  Investment  credit  and 
what  win  be  available  after  suspension.  The 
effect  could  be  to  put  even  further  upward 
pressure  on  Interest  rates. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  should  be  noted 
that  if  the  Federal  Reserve  eases  monetary 
policy  and  works  to  reduce  Interest  rates, 
as  the  President  suggested  In  his  recent  mes- 
sage, investment  demand  wlU  be  further 
stimulated.  In  spite  of  any  restraining  ef- 
fects which  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  may  have,  business  wlU  react  to  lower 
rates  and  greater  availability  of  funds  by 
Increased  borrowing  and  capital  spending. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  investment 
credit  is  equal  to  about  a  one  percent  reduc- 
tion in  interest  rates.  Reduction  of  interest 
rates  to  anywhere  near  this  degree  would 
counteract  any  dampening  effects  of  the 
suspension.  It  would  be  well  to  wait  xmtll 
fiscal  restraint  takes  visible  hold  on  the 
economy  before  monetary  policy  Is  eased. 

Another  inequitable  side  effect  is  the  selec- 
tive nature  of  the  Impact  which  suspension 
would  have  on  business.  Those  Industries 
which  normally  receive  a  large  benefit  from 
the  tnveetment  credit,  such  as  the  airline  and 
steel  industries,  will  be  hurt  relative  to  thoee 
industries  which  have  not  received  such 
benefits.  Newer  firms,  which  rely  on  the 
credit  aa  a  source  of  much-needed  capital, 
wUl  be  placed  at  a  further  disadvantage  rela- 
tive to  larger  and  better  established  firms 
which  can  more  easily  obtain  funds  for  In- 
vestment Internally  and  externaUy. 

There  is  a  critical  role  the  Investment 
credit  may  weU  be  playing  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  During  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  one  of  the  first 
things  that  was  done  was  to  pass  legislation 
providing  for  rapid  amortization  for  facu- 
lties needed  for  war  production,  since  the 
length  of  the  profltable  life  of  such  facilities 
is  very  uncertain.  It  Is  interesting  that  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  we  have  been  able  to 
take  up  the  very  great  strain  on  capacity  ex- 
pansion related  to  war  purposes  without  any 
special  legislation.  If  the  investment  credit 
is  suspended,  some  sort  of  speclsil  provisions 
may  be  needed  to  provide  for  war  facilities. 

The  primary  argument  advanced  by  the 
Administration  In  proposing  the  credit  m 
1961  was  that  the  United  States  had  faUen 
behind  Weetem  Europe  and  Japan  in  the 
modernization  of  productive  equipment. 
The  reason  given,  and  still  applicable  today, 
was  that  foreign  tax  treatment  of  btisiness 
provides  greater  Incentives  to  business  ex- 
pansion and  capital  equipment  replacement 
than  our  own  laws  do.  The  credit  was  a 
means  of  resolving  this  Inequity  and  helping 
our  balance  of  payments  by  encoiiraglng 
greater  productivity  and  lower  prices  for 
U.S.  exports.  It  would  seem  that  now  when 
our  trade  surplxia  feU  In  the  second  quarter 
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of  tbU  year  to  Its  lowest  level  since  1963, 
would  be  tbe  wont  possible  time  to  remove 
an  Incentive  to  lowering  productive  costs 
»nd  Increasing  competitiveness. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  reinstatement  of  the  credit  on  Investment. 
In  1963,  business  support  was  won  over  from 
original  skepticism  by  Administration  prom- 
ises that  the  credit  would  be  a  permanent 
part  of  the  tax  code.  Business  feared  that 
the  device  would  be  looked  upon  as  particu- 
larly suited  to  counter-cyclical  manipulation 
and  thus  would  play  havoc  with  business 
planning.  Business  prospects  are  hazy  and 
imcertaln  enough  without  having  the  esti- 
mated return  on  an  Inveetment  pushed  up 
or  down  at  the  will  of  the  Administration. 
The  Administration  would  then  be  breaking 
f  Jlth  with  the  business  community  If  the 
credit  were  suspended,  and  It  Is  doubtful 
that  business  will  look  with  particular  favor 
upon  reinstatement  of  the  credit  after  hav- 
ing Its  original  fears  borne  out. 

On  the  other  band,  suspension  with  a 
statutory  date  for  reinstatement  may  have 
different,  yet  still  undesirable  economic  ef- 
fects. If  business  believes  that  the  credit 
will  be  reinstated  In  January  1968,  as  the 
President  calls  for,  an  "Inveetment  vacuum" 
between  now  and  that  date  could  well  occur 
to  the  extent  the  credit  does  affect  Invest- 
ment planning.  Business  may  begin  to  post- 
pone substantial  capital  outlays  until  after 
the  reinstatement  date,  causing  a  larger  than 
anticipated  decrease  in  Inveetment  demand. 
If  this  occurs,  there  could  then  be  a  signifi- 
cant economic  setback  and  a  subsequent  dis- 
ruptive scramble  for  investment  funds  and 
equipment  when  the  credit  Is  relns'Ated. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  Investment 
credit  does  not  apply  to  buildings.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  restrain  building  de- 
mand by  siispendlng  the  application  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowances  to  struc- 
tures. The  suspension  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation would  seem  to  be  even  more  disrup- 
tive to  biislness  operation  and  planning  than 
suspension  of  the  credit,  since  depreciation 
procedxires  are  an  Integral  part  of  business 
cost  determination.  The  same  arguments 
presented  against  siispending  the  Investment 
credit  to  reduce  current  Inflationary  pres- 
sures can  be  applied  to  suspension  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation  as  recommended  by  the 
President. 

To  recapitulate,  the  position  of  this  paper 
has  been  that  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  win  provide  little  Immediate  restraint 
of  cvurent  Inflationary  pressures.  Restraint 
may  begin  to  take  hold  next  year  when  stimu- 
lation might  be  needed.  In  addition,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Investment  tax  credit  could 
well  have  seriously  damaging  effects  on  pro- 
ductivity, the  VS.  balance  of  trade,  and  long- 
run  economic  growth. 

[FVom  Portvme  magazine,  September  1966] 
A  Cukasic  Climax:  Im  the  Monkt  Waiiran — 

STOCK    BxnLBZNO    VntSTTS    HOKS    BUIUHKO 

A    SormriNO    CoNstrMza    Mabxxt — ^F&km 

OurruT  Orrs  trx  Oo  Sign 
(By  Chief  Economist  Sanford  S.  Parker,  Aaao- 
clate  Koonomlst  liorrla  Cohen,  Staff  Econ- 
omists RadlvoJ  Rlstlc.  Vivian  Howard) 
The  U.S.  economy  last  month  took  on  the 
classic  look  of  a  boom  topping  off.    A  money 
■quecse    of    old-fashioned    proportions    de- 
veloped amid  renewed  overtones  of  inflation. 
And  the  imbalance  In  the  structure  of  de- 
mand grew  more  serious.    For  all  their  new- 
found sophistication,  the  managers  of  the 
economy  and  of  business  were  doing  pretty 
much  what  they  used  to  do  m  tlmee  like 
these. 

Major  U.S.  corporations  were  reaching  deep 
Into  the  financial  markets  for  funds,  and 
coming  up  with  one  band  empty.  They  were 
paying  higher  rates  and  getting  harsher 
terms  than  a  month  earlier  for  what  they 
did  get.  The  calendar  filled  up  with  heavy 
corporate  bond  issues  for  this  month  Emd 


next,  a  period  when  many  corporate  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  also  come  up  for  renewal 
at  the  banks.  This  was  enough  to  cause 
plenty  of  nervousness  in  Wall  Street  even  be- 
fore the  banks  put  up  their  prime  lending 
rate  for  the  third  time  In  nine  months,  and 
the  Fed  tightened  Its  leash  on  the  banks  and 
their  lendable  reserves. 

What  gave  urgency  to  the  Ted's  move,  of 
course,  was  the  shattering  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's wage  guidelines  by  the  airline 
mechanics'  strike  settlement.  Deep  anxieties 
about  the  possible  renewal  of  wage-price  In- 
flation have  been  suddenly  stirred  up,  long 
before  anyone  expected  to  have  to  face  that 
peril.  Prices  are  still  on  the  move,  and  the 
shape  of  things  down  on  the  farm  lends  no 
great  hope  for  a  material  easing  of  the  sen- 
sitive Indexes  for  food.  If  wages  should  now 
catch  up  with  price  rises,  reinforce  them 
and  then  escalate  with  them,  the  dangers  are 
plain.  For  some,  this  thought  is  now  fa- 
ther of  a  wish  to  curb  the  boom  before  the 
fur  flies — or  the  snow  (see  "The  Politics  of 
Inflation,"  page  101). 

The  Fed  and  the  banks,  of  course,  are  anx- 
ious to  choke  off  the  expansion  of  bank 
credit.  Right  through  July  this  expansion 
was  just  as  big  as  last  year's,  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  over  8  percent.  But  unlike  last 
year,  the  demand  for  funds  is  being  met  by 
the  Fed  only  at  the  cost  of  tighter,  dearer 
money. 

It  is  the  ephemeral  pace  of  inventory 
stockpiling  that  has  been  putting  greatest 
pressiu'e  on  the  flnaiftsial  markets  for  new 
financing.  Inventory  buying  approached  a 
913-blUion  rate  in  the  spring,  or  10  percent 
a  year,  and  U  anything,  it  has  mounted  dur- 
ing the  Slimmer.  For  the  flow  of  indxistrial 
production  Increased  1  percent  again  in  July, 
to  nearly  168  on  the  Federal  Reserve  index. 
The  index,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  altogether 
reliable  in  the  summer,  owing  to  unusually 
large  seasonal  adjustments  (e.g.,  for  vaca- 
tions and  auto  assembly  shutdowns  for 
model  changes) ,  which  may  prove  inapplica- 
ble In  boom  times.  On  the  face  of  it,  how- 
ever, the  Index  suggests  an  output  several 
billion  dollars  higher  now  than  in  the  spring, 
much  of  it  Just  adding  to  the  current  rate  of 
stockpiling. 

Yet  as  Inventories  grow  by  2.5  percent  or 
more  per  quarter,  they  are  getting  fiirther 
and  further  out  of  line  with  sales  of  goods 
to  flnal  users,  which  actually  west  down  1 
percent  in  the  spring  and  can  be  going  up  no 
more  than  about  1  percent  this  summer. 
This  kind  of  stockpiling,  in  the  age  of  the 
computer,  smacks  of  an  earlier  age  of  un- 
controlled accumulation.  What  Is  ironic 
about  it  is  that,  by  intensifying  the  financial 
strains  in  the  economy,  it  is  undermining 
the  very  markets  for  final  sales  that  inven- 
tories serve. 

Construotlon  in  partlcular  is  suffering 
more  and  more  astonishingly  frcon  the  pinch 
on  mortgage  funds.  Housing  starts,  which 
began  falling  in  the  spring  from  a  sustained 
rate  of  cloee  to  1,600,000  private  nonfarm 
units,  plxmged  by  July  to  a  rate  of  1,044,000. 
If  that  rate  continues  into  the  autumn,  it 
would  translate  Into  a  drop  of  $6  bllUon  in 
the  rate  of  housing  activity.  Moreover,  be- 
tween March  and  June,  the  latest  period  for 
which  date  are  available,  the  rate  of  non- 
residential construction  fell  by  $2  billion.  It 
Is  likely  to  have  dropped  further  by  now 
since  the  rate  of  contracts  for  commercial 
projects  fell  in  the  spring.  In  the  intwlm 
there  has  been  a  further  squeeze  on  money 
and  mortgage  funds,  which  suggests  that 
contracts  and  starts  will  decline  further  into 
the  autumn. 

TtTSN    Of   UQUIDirT 

From  1961  through  1966  the  growth  of  de- 
mand was  helped  along  by  a  continuing 
rise  In  the  economy's  relative  liquidity,  but 
this  has  now  tinned.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
growth  of  the  public's  holdings  of  liquid  as- 
sets (e.g.,  bank  and  savings  accounts,  short- 


term  governments)  began  to  trail  tlie  growth 
of  O.N.P.,  and  in  July  there  was  an  actual  de- 
cline in  these  holdings.  This  Is  not  alto- 
gether unrelated  to  the  Improvement  In  the 
position  of  the  federal  budget.  It  is  back  in 
surplus  this  year  on  the  national -Income 
accounts  (see  chart  below) ,  and  on  total  cash 
account  it  achieved  a  significant  surplus  In 
the  spring,  for  the  first  time  in  six  years. 
One  reason  was  the  sales  of  federal  long- 
term  financial  assets  to  the  private  market, 
which  will  continue  to  be  heavy  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year. 

It  is  now  only  a  question  of  time  before  all 
these  developments  make  an  Impact  on 
orders  and  production.  New  orders  for  dur- 
able goods  indeed  have  leveled  out  since 
March,  and  so  have  order  backlogs  in  indus- 
tries other  than  arms  and  capitttl  goods — 
which  of  course  continue  as  plus  factors.  In 
the  wake  of  a  hot  summer,  a  more  temperate 
climate  for  the  economy  may  well  develop 
after  Labor  Day. 

cirosnro  TBS  pockxtbook 
Consumer  buying  has  picked  up  a  bit 
lately,  but  it  shows  no  prospect  of  regaining 
real  strength.  In  the  winter  the  consumer 
economy  was  still  roaring  ahead  by  $7  bil- 
lion a  quarter  or  over  6  percent  a  year 
in  total  volume  of  goods  and  services.  Then, 
in  the  spring,  the  total  volume  of  purchases 
actually  declined  a  little.  Since  then,  pur- 
clisses  seem  to  have  risen  moderately  over- 
all, at  perhaps  half  the  former  rate.  But 
soft  spots  appear  to  be  developing  in  a  nimi- 
ber  of  partlcular  markets.  And  more  im- 
portant, consumers  are  caiight  up  in  a 
squeeze  play  on  their  p>ocketbooks,  which  Is 
developing  from  a  combination  of  Inflation, 
tighter  credit,  and  slowing  growth  in  output 
and  productivity. 

Inflation  so  far  this  year  has  eaten  nearly 
95  billion  each  quarter  out  of  the  dollar 
rate  of  rise  in  consumer  spending.  Higher 
prices  spur  investment,  not  consiunptlon. 
But  many  factory  workers  have  not  yet  fully 
readjusted  their  spending  habits  to  the  1 
percent  dip  in  their  real  weekly  take-home 
pay  since  last  year-end.  To  be  sure,  infla- 
tion could  boost  consumption  for  a  while  If 
there  are  many  wage  settlements  like  the 
one  the  airline  mechanics  got — i.e.,  a  sharp 
rise  in  pay  without  a  similar  and  prompt  rise 
In  prices. 

Barring  a  general  and  huge  wage  inflation 
in  coming  months,  however,  the  growth  of 
real  disposable  Income  is  bound  to  stay  quite 
slow.  Employment  cannot  again  rise  at  the 
7  percent  annual  rate  of  last  autunui  and 
vrlnter.  or  even  at  half  that  rate,  as  it  has 
recently;  constiuctlon  is  easing  and  so  before 
long  will  inventory  stockpiling.  The  aged 
sick  started  receiving  medicare  checks,  and 
federal  pay  rose  In  the  past  couple  of  months, 
but  these  boons  were  in  good  part  offset  b; 
new  medicare  contributions,  accelerated 
withholding,  and  other  changes  in  tax  timing 
and  Impact. 

The  average  quarterly  rise  in  real  Income 
so  far  this  year  has  been  only  $2  billion, 
hardly  enough  to  cover  the  regular  quarterly 
advance  In  the  volume  of  purchases  of  food 
and  services.  And  conceivably  future  gains 
win  be  even  smaller. 

A  significant  readjustment  now  seems  cer- 
tain to  come  in  the  rate  of  savings  out  of 
disposable  Income.  According  to  Commerce's 
revised  data,  the  savings  rate  eased  a  trifle 
through  the  spring,  and  it  seemingly  con- 
tinued to  do  so  through  summer.  Excluding 
the  current  biilge  in  farmers'  savings,  it  is 
almost  1  percent  below  the  1960-66  average: 
6.6  percent  of  dlsp>o6able  income. 

Until  recently,  the  savings  rate  was  held 
down  by  the  rapid  i>ace  of  oonsimiers'  net 
borrowing.  But  now  they  are  finding  It 
harder  to  "put  it  on  the  cuff."  Net  new 
mortgage  borrowing  hss  fallen,  by  at  least 
$5  billion  In  the  annual  rate  since  the  first 
quarter,  and  most  of  the  Impact  so  far  has 
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been  in  the  refinancing  {df  old  homes.  Some 
of  this  reflnanclng  cash  had  been  going  into 
expenditure  (for  college  education,  hcane  re- 
furbishing, etc.).  Meanwhile,  the  rate  of 
net  borrowing  on  lnst»llment  and  other 
credit  has  fallen  by  94  billion,  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  rise  In  the  Irate  of  repayments 
on  past  debts.  1 

Consumers  will  now  nave  to  remake  their 
budgets,  and  this  shorild  mean  a  squeeze 
of  up  to  95  billion  in  tb$  present  $170-bllllon 
market  for  consumer  gqods — if  real  lnc(Mnes 
rise  only  enough  to  pay  for  more  food  and 
services. 

Various  markets  are  I  beginning  to  show 
Individual  weaknesses.  Home-goods  pur- 
chases slipped  2  percent  In  the  spring,  after 
advancing  14  percent  to  the  wake  of  the 
excise  cut  a  year  ago.  Retailers  reporting 
to  Portime's  seml-annxmi  survey  look  for 
only  a  4  percent  rise  In  |  volume  In  the  com- 
ing ye«ur.  Even  that  mpy  be  hard  to  come 
by,  despite  the  fact  that  sales  firmed  In 
the  summer  (e.g.,  alt-conditioning  sales 
doubled  in  July).  Appliance  store  sales  in 
general  fell  4  percent  In  the  spring,  and  the 
bed  sag  in  home  building  wiU  hit  autumn 
sales.  A  similar  if  slighter  effect  may  be  felt 
on  furniture,  which  so^e  retailers  in  the 
survey  already  found  [  to  be  "dragging" 
through  the  simimer,  fallowing  a  leveling 
of  sales  in  the  spring  |it  5  percent  or  so 
above  a  year  ago.  And  the  arithmetic  of 
growth  is  catching  up  With  color  TV,  now 
gelling  at  a  flve-milliow-imlt  rate.  Sales 
doubled  in  1964  and  1965,  but  seem  to  be 
advancing  only  half  that  fast  now. 

Appfirel  sales  have  z<Mmed  910  billlcMi — 
one-fourth  In  volume — pver  the  past  three 
years,  but  the  retailers  expect  only  a  1.6 
percent  gain  in  volume,  4  5  percent  In  dol- 
lars in  the  coming  year.  Men's  wear,  up 
only  5  percent  in  dollars  from  a  year  ago. 
has  already  slowed  because  more  young  men 
are  wearing  khaki.  Itfs  the  gals  who've 
done  the  buying,  15  pettent  more  Just  be- 
tween last  Bimimer  an(l  last  winter.  It's 
been  miniskirts  for  teenagers  and  a  freer, 
comfortable  style  generally — broader,  flatter 
shoes,  shorter  skirts  anci  lower  waists.  But 
sales  may  well  lose  their  recent  zest,  for  the 
couturiers  are  now  trying  to  drop  hemlines, 
and  the  ladles  are  resistlzig. 

Car  dealers,  whose  salM  in  the  spring  and 
again  in  July  and  early  August  were  steadily 
running  8  percent  below  1966,  say  they  ex- 
pect a  gain  in  the  coning  year.  For  the 
summer  quarter  as  a  Mhole,  Detroit  still 
hopes  to  pull  up  wlthlfi  3  percent  of  last 
year,  with  a  record  stodk  of  old  models  on 
sale  and  a  record  start  scheduled  this  month 
for  assembly  of  new  models  for  annual  buy- 
ere.  But  at  midsummer,  consumer  plans  to 
buy  new  cars  in  the  comtng  six  months  stood 
about  one-fifth  below  those  at  the  year's 
start  or  a  year  ago,  accWlng  to  Slndllnger 
t  Co.  surveys.  Plans  toe,  used  cars  are  down 
leas  and  their  prices,  off  ^rom  1965,  have  been 
trta  recently. 

Nothing  in  the  basic  economics  of  the 
auto  market  suggests  a  sustained  rebound 
from  the  spring  letdown.  Replacement  de- 
mand amounted  to  5,700,000  cars  In  1964. 
and  has  grown  since  th«a  by  100,000  a  year 
owing  simply  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  cars  on  the  road,  and  possibly  by  100,000 
a  year  more,  if  the  speedup  in  scrappage 
rates  noted  in  the  recovery  years  1961-64 
has  continued  since  then;  As  for  the  growth 
In  car  use,  up  to  and  tihrough  1964  it  ran 
at  about  the  rate  of  a,^<K),000  a  year  Foa- 
lUNx  estimated  In  1959  |lti  "The  Markets  of 
the  Sixties."  Analysis  of  trends  in  the  fac- 
tors of  growth — new  households,  new  ovsmers 
In  old  households,  and  multlcar  ovroere — 
•uggests  no  fundamental  change  in  the  yard- 
rtlcks.  To  be  sure,  w^th  1965'«  sales  of 
9300,000  (including  imports),  the  growth 
la  ownership  must  have  Increased,  btit  ttiis 
*»s  a  btilge  asBoclated  with  the  peak  In 
the  number  of  teenagers  reaching  driving 


age.  With  this  demographic  factor  now  de- 
clining and  more  young  men  going  into 
service,  1966  sales  will  shade  nine  million, 
and  in  1967  are  likely  to  run  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  8,400,000,  the  basic  market. 

HISTOBIC    CHANG!    ON    THE   FARM 

For  the  first  time  since  Korea,  VS.  farmers 
are  in  a  sellers'  market.  And  for  the  flrst  time 
since  Wwld  War  n,  they  are  being  encour- 
aged to  cultivate  more  acreage.  The  nation's 
agriculture  is  making  a  historic  turn  from 
an  era  of  supply  "management"  to  a  period 
of  rapid  supply  expansion. 

Demand  has  suddenly  caught  up  with  sup- 
ply this  year.  Because  of  a  wet  spring  and 
a  hot  early  summer,  harvests  now  promise 
to  be  7  percent  lower  for  the  year  than  1965's 
bimiper  yields.  A  burst  of  foreign  demand 
has  come  atop  the  domestic  boom.  Fully  4 
percent  of  the  food  and  fiber  Americans  con- 
sume this  year  will  come  out  of  stocks  that 
have  been  accumulated  from  previous  sur- 
pluses. 

The  market  for  VS.  farm  products  has 
been  building  up  all  through  the  1960's  at 
a  rate  of  2.5  percent  or  so  a  year,  after  a 
temporary  slowdown  in  the  late  19S0's. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  thU  growth  has  come 
from  domestic  consumption,  the  remainder 
from  export  demand. 

In  order  to  catch  up  with  demand,  farm 
output  may  have  to  be  increased  8  percent 
next  year,  or  arotmd  four  times  as  much  as 
it  rose  in  1965.  A  decade  earlier,  output  had 
been  rising  much  faster,  and  crop  surpluses 
were  piling  up  from  ever  more  fruitful  yields. 
But  since  1950  federal  programs  have  with- 
drawn over  60  million  acres  from  production, 
one-sixth  of  total  farmland.  As  a  conse- 
quence, grain  stocks  have  been  steadily 
dwindling.  In  the  coming  year  they  will  go 
down  sharply,  to  or  below  what  are  con- 
sidered minimum  reserve  levels.  Prices  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  soybeans  are  set  up  20  to  45 
percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
liberalizing  restrictions  on  plantings  for  1967 
crops.  An  increase  of  16  million  acres,  or  30 
percent,  has  already  been  announced  for 
wheat.  An  even  bigger  boost  will  probably 
be  given  later  to  this  year's  160  million  acres 
planted  in  com,  oats,  barley,  sorghums,  and 
soybeans,  which  go  to  feed  livestock.  Under 
the  announoed  program,  wheat  output  in 
1967  should  amount  to  1,600,000  bushels.  Al- 
though this  would  be  nearly  a  quarter  more 
than  the  1965  and  1966  crops,  it  would  be 
only  barley  more  than  total  exports  and 
domestic  consumption  in  the  twelve  months 
just  ended.  Exports  are  now  being  reduced 
somewhat  owing  to  the  severe  shrinkage  of 
stocks. 

This  year's  com  crop  is  likely  to  be  less 
than  4  billion  bushels,  down  about  5  percent 
from  last  year's,  and  oats,  barley,  and 
sorghums  may  be  off  more — though  weather 
conditions  could  still  affect  the  harvest  either 
way.  Total  consumption,  including  ex- 
ports, during  the  current  crop  year  has  been 
12  percent  higher  than  Indicated  1966  out- 
put, and  it  should  continue  to  rise  in  the 
coming  year  at  the  expense  of  stocks.  A  20 
percent  Increase  in  the  1967  feed-grain  crop 
wovUd  come  In  handy,  and  Washington  may 
provide  the  acreage  for  it. 

The  soybean  crop,  which  has  already 
quadrupled  since  World  War  n,  promises  to 
edge  above  last  year's  record  845  million 
bushels,  but  demands  are  soaring  here. 

Cotton  is  the  only  maJcM'  crop  still  being 
cut  back,  by  25  percent  frcon  last  year,  to  11 
million  bales.  Exiwrts  plus  U.S.  consump- 
tion promise  to  rise  to  around  15  mil- 
lion bales,  now  that  U.S.  cotton  is  selling 
on  the  world  market  at  world  prices.  This 
would  cut  the  17-mmion-bale  carryover. 

AB  HOOS  oo   .   .   . 

The  aspect  of  the  farm  situation  that  most 
painfully  affected  consumers  has  been  meat, 
■nie  hog  cycle  hit  a  low  for  output  in  1961, 


but  the  usual  recovery,  along  with  soaring 
beef  output,  brought  per  capita  meat  supply 
to  a  high  by  1964.  Falling  meat  prices  then 
led  to  reduced  hog  breeding  and  a  sharp  drop 
m  pork  output  late  last  year  and  early  this 
year,  accompanied  by  rising  prices.  This 
has  encouraged  farmers  to  increase  1966  pig 
farrowlngs  10  percent.  As  these  pigs  started 
to  market,  prices  began  to  come  down;  they 
should  fall  further  as  the  output  cycle  con- 
tinues on  Its  upward  swing  well  Into  next 
year.  Poultry  prices,  which  were  pulled  up 
by  demand  for  a  substitute  for  pork,  will  also 
be  coming  down,  as  will  those  of  eggs. 

Beef  prices  too  will  soften,  but  here  the 
biologic-economic  cycle  Is  turning  the  other 
way.  Slaughterings  have  risen  only  a  little 
the  last  two  years,  because  stockmen  have 
been  concerned  about  maintaining  their 
herds.  They  may  well  prefer  to  slaiighter 
less  next  year  so  as  to  build  for  the  future, 
thereby  keeping  prices  fairly  fl*m.  As  It  is, 
attractive  meat  prices  spurred  dairymen, 
whose  earnings  have  long  been  relatively  low, 
to  sell  off  so  many  of  their  cows  for  beef  that 
milk  output  in  the  spring  fell  4  percent  from 
1965.  Consequently  milk  prices  have  re- 
cently been  advancing  rapidly.  Neither  out- 
put nor  prices  can  change  significantly  until 
herds  have  been  rebuilt.  On  balance,  prices 
of  livestock  products  are  starting  down  now, 
and  while  the  average  for  this  year  will  still 
be  10  percent  above  1966,  next  year's  may 
shade  off  some  2  or  3  percent,  about  the  same 
as  for  crops. 

Livestock  growers  should  take  in  a  little 
less  Income  in  1967,  after  2  years  of  sharp  10 
to  12  percent  gains,  while  receipts  from  crops 
wlU  be  held  up  by  hlghw  output.  All  to- 
gether, total  receipts  from  marketings  plus 
government  payments  (for  crop  diversion  and 
price  supports)  rose  by  92.5  billion  last  year 
and  will  be  up  93.5  billion  more  this  year,  to 
over  945  billion.  They  will  level  off  next  year 
Production  expenses  keep  climbing,  so  net 
farm  income  may  be  down  91  billion  from 
this  year's  high  916  billion,  but  still  well 
above  the  912.5  billion  averaged  in  1961-64. 

Many  small  farmers  have  left  the  land  in 
recent  years,  but  in  1961-64  the  average  farm- 
er who  stayed  in  business  saw  his  Income 
lag  behind  the  Administration's  wage  guide- 
lines. By  1967  he  will  have  Just  caught  up. 
This  helps  explain  why  farmers  object  so 
violently  to  talk  that  farm  prices  ought  to 
be  brought  down. 

Naturally  farmers  are  plowing  much  of 
their  profit  back  into  their  businesses.  Their 
capital  spending  was  relatively  high  in  1961- 
64.  and  last  year  they  put  9300  million,  or  11 
percent  more,  into  increased  purchases  of 
tractors  and  other  farm  machines.  Equip- 
ment makers  had  been  expecting  further 
gains  of  10  to  15  percent,  overall,  for  this 
year  and  next.  The  coming  Increase  In  grain 
acreage  should  make  these  estimates — and 
similar  ones  by  fertilizer  producers — look 
good.  While  farmers  will  have  to  pay  more 
to  get  workers,  there's  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be  able  to  cultivate  their  Increased 
acreage  and  bring  In  their  crops. 

INDUBTUAL  SFINDING  BOOM  SeKICS  HeAOED 

ros  Slowdown 

New  York. — ^American  industry's  long 
capital-spending  boom  appears  to  be  head- 
ing for  a  slowdown. 

Raising  costs  of  financing  and  buldlng 
new  corporate  facilities  are  prompting  many 
managers  to  schedule  deferments  of  lees- 
than-crltlcal  expansion  projects.  Other  ex- 
ecutives are  turning  more  cautious  about  the 
business  outlook  and  scaling  down  new- 
capacity  programs  accordingly.  Still  other 
companies  will  be  winding  up  ambitious 
long-range  expansion  programs  this  year  or 
next  and  don't  see  any  reason  to  launch  big 
new  programs  immediately. 

How  soon  these  factcvs  will  make  them- 
selves felt  in  Industry  capital-spending  pco- 
grams  is  problematic.    Some  c(Mnpanles  are 
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reducing  their  spending  a  bit  tbl5  year. 
General  Motors  said  yesterday  that  Ita  1980 
capital  spending  will  only  match  or  be  "possi- 
bly a  little  lower  than"  the  record  •1.322,- 
000.000  It  spent  In  1955,  although  It  original- 
ly had  planned  to  spend  91.4  bllUon  this  year. 

But  moat  conif>anles  that  are  trimming 
aome  spending  programs,  including  such  big 
nuttvwt  as  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co.  and  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  are  (ocxislng  on  projects 
planned  for  next  year.  Montgomery  Ward 
•ays  Ita  IBflT  expansion  spending  may  fall  as 
mnoh  M  20  percent  below  its  ei^tected  1966 
total.  And  so  most  economists  think  it  wlU 
take  \intU  some  time  next  year  for  the  show- 
down to  be  felt. 

George  Cllne  Smith,  partner  In  Mackay- 
Shields  Economics,  a  New  York  Consulting 
firm,  for  instance,  predicts  a  "considerably 
small  addition  to  ci^Mclty"  in  physical  terms 
next  year  than  this  year.  But  soaring  costs 
will  keep  dollar  outlays  on  new  plant  and 
equipment  In  all  1967  about  as  high  as  In 
1966.  he  believes.  Though  he  looks  for  a 
drop  in  even  the  dollar  spending  rate  by  next 
year's  second  half. 

Also  the  1.000  biggest  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States  surveyed  recently  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  told  this 
businees  research  group  they  expected  to 
appropriate  112.4  billion  seasonally  adjusted 
in  the  second  half  of  1966  to  finance  future 
capital  projects,  down  from  •13.3  billion  they 
appropriated  in  the  first  half.  The  NICB 
figures  that  usually  money  actually  is  spent 
four  to  five  quarters  after  it  is  appropriated 
so  Its  survey,  too,  points  to  a  downturn  In 
capital  spending  the  latter  part  of  1967. 

The  last  time  any  NICB  appropriations 
survey  showed  a  downturn  was  In  the  first 
half  of  1961.  says  Frederick  Stevenjon,  an 
NICB  economist.  And  It  was  In  1961  that 
actual  corporate  capital  spending  last  de- 
clined. Since  then  outlays  have  soared  con- 
sistently. The  government  estimates  they 
will  hit  •60.8  bUlion  this  year,  77  percent 
above  the  1961  total  and  17  percent  ahead 
of  last  yeeur. 

Nkw  Gains,  New  Wobbus:  Fob  1967,  Brsi- 
KBSS  Economists  Skx  the  Expansion  Con- 
TXNTriNC,  WrrB  Growth  or  at  Least  6  Pkb- 
CXNT — But  tbx  Ratx  Is  a  Bit  Slowzb,  and 
Tkxre  Is  UNXASiNBsa  Ovxb  Intlationabt 
Prxssttbb 

Neither  rising  wages,  rising  prices,  a  slump- 
ing stock  market,  nor  sharply  rising  outlays 
for  Vietnam  portend  a  truly  radical  change 
In  the  U.S.  business  climate  for  1967.  The 
economy  will  continue  to  move  up;  the  only 
question  is  bow  fast  and  how  high. 

That  is  the  surprise  finding  of  the  first 
major  forecast  for  1967  businees  by  the  na- 
tion's economists  and  economic  statisticians. 
Their  consensus  forecast,  released  at  this 
week's  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  Busi- 
ness A  Economic  Section  of  the  American 
Statlstioal  Assn.,  calls  for  a  1967  gross  na- 
tional product  ort781-bUlion.  6%  above  the 
•739-billlon  expected  for  1966 — and  up 
S^%  If  price  Increasea  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

TlM  6%  flgxire  is  below  the  8%  that's  in 
the  bag  for  the  current  year,  but  tiistorlcally 
it  still  would  represent  a  healthy  advance — 
particularly  for  an  economy  that  will  be 
holding  close  to  the  limit  of  productive  oa- 
pacity. 

•tbongxb  basi 

The  poll  is  based  on  replies  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire completed  about  a  month  ago.  At 
that  time,  it  represented  an  uneasy  averaging 
of  optniona  from  a  majority  that  expected 
the  economy  to  keep  rising  in  1967  and  a 
minority  that  saw  drastically  slower  growth 
or  a  recession. 

But  events  of  the  past  few  weeks — talk 
of  more  troops  in  Vietnam,  the  2.1  %  increase 
for  a  broad  range  of  steel  prices,  the  6%  pay 
boost  offered  airline  machinists,  and  the  big 


gain  in  indiutrial  production  in  July  in  face 
of  a  decline  in  auto  output — liave  g^ne  a 
long  way  toward  finning  the  views  of  econ- 
omists. In  speeches  at  the  meetings  and  in 
corridor  conversations,  few  economists  were 
predicting  a  recession  in  1967.  Now,  the 
•781 -billion  figure  wo\ild  be  viewed  as  a  floor 
f OT  the  year. 

The  same  thing  is  true  about  price  in- 
creases that  were  forecast  by  the  original  con- 
sensus. A  month  ago,  the  rate  of  price  in- 
crease— as  measured  by  the  ccxnprehenalve 
GNP  deflator — was  expected  to  decline  to 
about  214  percent  In  1967,  so  far  this  year  the 
rises  have  topped  Z^/^  percent.  But  in  Los 
Angeles,  no  economist  was  predicting  a  slow- 
ing of  price  boosts. 

I.  AxaciNO  LOW 

The  government  economists  on  the  scene 
were  especially  vocal — though  only  In  private 
conversation — that  the  economy  would  con- 
tinue strong  next  year.  The  figures  in  the 
consensus  are  "Just  another  example  of 
what's  going  on  all  through  the  boom — an 
early  forecast  that  will  badly  undershoot  the 
mark,"  observed  a  top  government  forecaster. 

"With  Vietnam  spending  almost  certain  to 
rise  at  a  rate  of  •2-bllIion  to  •2.5-bilUon  at 
least  until  the  spring  of  1967,"  he  said,  "prices 
are  bound  to  rise  at  least  as  fast  next  year 
as  this.  Real  output  may  grow  a  bit  more 
slowly,  but  314  percent  strikes  me  as  a  bit 
low.  If  fiscal  policy  doesnt  get  more  restric- 
tive, we'll  still  have  plenty  of  overheating 
next  year." 

Economists  who  use  elaborate  econometric 
models  for  forecasting  appear  to  agree  more 
with  government  economists  than  with  the 
poll.  A.  Gary  SbUIing,  an  econometrlclan  em- 
ployed by  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  gave 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  run-through 
of  the  elaborate  econometric  model  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School. 

Assimilng  that  Vietnam  spending  rises  at 
the  rate  of  •2-bllllon  in  each  quarter  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1967,  the  Wharton  model 
shows  GNP  averaging  •792-billion  next  year, 
•11 -billion  more  than  the  figure  predicted  by 
the  consensus.  This  also  assumes  no  change 
In  federal  economic  policies  in  1967. 

Interpretations 
Most  of  the  difference  between  figures  pre- 
sented by  Shilling  and  the  consensus  lies  in 
a  faster  growth  in  real  output,  with  prices 
rising  at  about  the  same  rate  in  both  cases. 
But  Shilling  admits  the  model  may  be  un- 
derstating the  rate  of  price  increase  "because 
the  figures  that  the  model  is  getting  for  wage 
Increases  Just  look  too  low" — a  concliialon  re- 
inforced by  gains  in  the  airline  settlement. 

n.  SKKFTICB 

Despite  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks, 
speeches  at  the  meetings  made  clear  that 
most  business  economists  are  still  somewhat 
more  cautious  than  their  colleagues  in  gov- 
ernment or  those  who  place  their  faith  in 
computers.  While  everyone  agreed  that  de- 
fense spending  would  continue  to  rise,  busi- 
ness economists — while  they  could  find  no 
real  signs  of  weakening — ^felt  that  the  rate 
of  growth  of  spending  in  the  private  sector 
vras  bound  to  slow,  even  if  spending  for  Viet- 
nam continues  to  escalate. 

The  only  candidate  for  an  actual  decline  is 
housing.  Charles  E.  Young,  of  the  Western 
Wood  Product  Assn.,  expects  private  nonfarm 
bousing  starts  to  total  1.1 -million  units  next 
year,  off  from  an  expected  1.2-mllllon  in  1966. 
He  sees  the  drastic  squeeze  on  mortgage 
money  continuing  at  least  to  the  second  half 
0(1967. 

Big-ticket  items 

A  firm  fix  on  where  capital  spending  is 
headed  wont  be  available  until  November, 
when  the  first  McGraw-Hill  capital  spending 
survey  is  due.  But  as  of  now,  most  business 
economists  expect  the  rate  of  growth  to  drop 
sharply  next  year. 


David  P.  Bastburn.  an  econcunlst  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  believes  next  year's  capital  spending 
gain  will  be  10%  or  close  to  it,  compared  to 
the  17%  increaEe  for  1966  now  Indicated  by 
the  most  recent  Commerce  Dept.-Securities  & 
Exchange  Commiseion  survey. 

Eastburn  admits  that  none  of  the  ordinary 
indicators  that  customarily  call  the  turn  in 
capital  spending — new  orders  for  machinery 
and  equipment,  capital  appropriations,  and 
the  rate  at  which  capacity  is  being  used — 
gives  any  firm  indication  that  growth  will  be 
markedly  slower  next  year.  However,  he  does 
think  that  a  pinch  is  shaping  up  on  corporate 
cash  flow. 

"As  a  loyal  Federal  Reserve  economist,"  he 
says,  "I  do  believe  that  higher  Interest  rates 
and  reduced  availability  of  credit  will  exert  a 
restraining  infiuence."  He  feels  that  the 
credit  shortage  next  year  will  have  strong 
impact:  Profits  will  be  squeezed  Increasingly 
by  rising  costs,  wage  pressure  will  be  more 
Intense,  and  a  slower  rate  of  production  will 
lift  vmit  labor  costs. 

Accord 

Most  economists  apparently  agreed  with 
Eastbum's  views.  The  consensus  was  for 
capital  spending  growth  to  drop  from  17% 
in  1966  to  5.6%  in  1967;  for  corporate  profits 
growth  to  drop  from  8.7%  to  2.6%;  and  for 
the  gain  in  industrial  production  to  decline 
from  8.3%  to  4.3%. 

Eastburn  said  that  he  considers  this  capital 
spending  forecast  far  preferable  to  another 
year  of  15%  to  20%  growth.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, the  slowdown  will  mean  far  less  infia- 
tlonary  pressure  and  far  less  overcapacity  to 
be  digested  for  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

The  decline  in  housing  plus  the  slower 
growth  In  capital  spending  means  a  slower 
increase  in  consumer  incomes,  as  business 
economists  see  it.  The  forecast  is  for  a  5.2% 
increase  in  the  after-tax  income  of  consvuners 
next  year,  down  moderately  from  the  7.8% 
figure  expected  for  1966. 

m.  SUMMATION 

Judging  by  what  was  said  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  nation's  economists  obviously  don't  ex- 
pect either  rampant  inflation  or  recession 
next  year.  But  even  so,  they  are  deeply  dis- 
appointed with  the  Administration's  current 
economic  policies. 

The  worry,  of  course.  Involves  rising  prices 
and  wages.  What  irritates  economists  most 
is  a  belief  that  the  excess  demand  causing 
these  precsures  could  be  removed  by  a  rela- 
tively small  and  painless  switch  toward  re- 
straint In  federal  fiscal  policies. 

As  Shilling  of  Jersey  Standard  told  the 
meeting,  a  special  run  of  the  Wharton  model 
indicates  that  each  •1-billion  removed  from 
federal  non-defense  spending  would  lower 
GNP  by  just  over  •2-bllllon  next  year,  and 
each  increase  of  1%  in  personal  and  cor- 
j)orate  taxes  would  lead  to  a  decrease  between 
•1.5-blllion  and  •1.9-bllllon  in  GNP. 

Thus,  a  3%  increase  in  tax  rates  together 
with  a  •2-blllion  cut  in  non-defense  spend- 
ing— hardly  a  drastic  proposal — would  bring 
a  drop  of  •8.5-biHion  to  •10-bUlion  in  GNP. 
In  any  economist's  book,  that  would  go  a 
long  way  to  help  restrain  serious  Inflationary 
pressures  next  year. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  12. 

1966) 

Tkb  Ootlook  :  Appbaisai.  of  CinuuNT  Tbknds 

IK  BrrsiNKsa  Am  Financb 

The  current  economic  situation  in  the 
United  States  has  the  earmarks  of  a  typical 
top  in  a  business  boom.  If  events  follow 
their  historical  course  this  top  will  be  fol- 
lowed soon  by  a  downtiim  in  business  ac- 
tivity. And  the  measures  Just  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  to  fight  Infiatlon  are 
likely  to  speed  the  arrival  of  the  downturn 
or  aggravate  it  or  both. 

One  of  the  clearest  signs  of  a  boom  top 
is  a  strong  rise  in  interest  rates  on  borrowed 


money.    Such  a  rise  hiiA  been  taking  place 
for  more  than  a  year.        1 

Some  people  seem  t^i  think  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  respoiisible  for  the  rise  In 
Interest  rates,  and  that  it  triggered  the  rise 
when  it  boosted  to  4'^5J  from  4%  last  De- 
cember the  discount  it  1  charges  on  loans  to 
member  banks.  Actual^,  at  that  time,  rates 
on  tax-free  bonds  had  been  rising  since  early 
1966  and  rates  on  TreMury  securities  had 
been  going  up  since  Julyk 

It  is  true  that  the  Reserve  Board  began 
to  ration  the  banks'  ^endable  reserves  as 
early  as  the  spring  of  H966,  though  it  did 
so  far  more  moderately  ib  that  year  than  it 
has  since  March  this  year.  But  in  spite  of 
such  rationing,  bank  lending  has  continued 
at  a  very  rapid  pace.  f^lndamentaUy,  it  is 
this  rapid  expansion  In  loans  at  the  banks, 
accompanied  by  large  credit  demands  In 
other  forms,  that  has  tightened  money  and 
caused  interest  rates  to  iflse. 

The  Reserve  authorises  themselves  put 
the  case  clearly  in  a  statement  Sept.  1  ask- 
ing the  banks  to  limit  ^ew  loans  and  avoid 
selling  securities  as  a  tneans  of  obtaining 
money  to  make  loans.  Credit  expansion, 
they  said,  "should  be  Moderate  enough  to 
help  Insure  that  spending — and  particularly 
that  financed  by  bank  credit — does  not  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  that  caIn  be  accommodated 
by  the  nation's  growing  physical  resources." 

This  is  the  key  point  in  two  ways.  Not 
only  does  spending  at  a  rate  of  growth  be- 
yond that  of  physical  capacity  tend  to  cause 
prices  to  rise,  thus  defeating  the  efforts  of 
the  spenders  to  speed  physical  growth.  But 
also,  by  the  same  token,  the  accompanying 
growth  in  credit  demand  tends  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  savings  growtih  that  the  economic 
system  is  capable  of  producing. 

In  turn,  that  is  why  Interest  rates  rise 
and  the  supply  of  credit  falls  short  of  de- 
mand. As  this  shortage  becomes  aggravated 
It  first  limits,  then  often  reverses,  growth 
In  b\islness  activity,  bringing  about  a  down- 
turn. Furthermore,  the  sequence  appears 
inescapable:  any  attempt  by  Reserve  author- 
Ittes  to  Increase  the  suppjy  of  credit  in  this 
situation  would  merely  speed  up  inflation  of 
prices  without  changing  the  physical  limits 
on  growth,  and  the  same  unfortunate  con- 
sequences of  tight  money  and  business  down- 
turn would  follow  sooner  or  later. 

Another  characteristic  of  boom  tope  is  a 
decline  In  stock  prices  that  follows  hard 
upon  rising  interest  ratUee.  This,  too,  we 
have  seen  In  the  prese&t  Instance,  with  a 
stock-price  drop  of  some  23  %  since  early  last 
Pebruary.  Basically,  th«  same  factors  that 
cause  Interest  rates  to  go  up  make  stocks  go 
down.  People  In  need  ©t  money  can't  buy 
stocks  and  in  many  caaee  sell  stocks.  In 
addition,  of  course,  low  dividend  yields  ob- 
tainable from  stoclcs  look  less  and  less  at- 
tractive when  the  Intertet  yields  available 
on  bonds  and  other  kinds  of  loans  become 
larger.  , 

A  third  characteristic  <i|  the  tope  of  booms 
Is  that  prices  of  industrtafl  raw  materials  tend 
to  edge  off  while  other  Wholesale  and  most 
retail  prices  are  still  climbing.  Apparently 
these  raw  materials  tend  to  be  the  first  com- 
modiUes  In  which  supply  catches  up  with 
demand  as  a  result  of  iiie  opening  up  of 
new  sources  of  produc^km.  The  Govern- 
ment's daily  index  of  13  industrial  raw  ma- 
terials touched  a  high  J|Ust  under  125%  of 
1957-59  last  March  and  ilb  recent  days  has 
fallen  below  109%. 

This  decline  may  seen)  strange  at  a  time 
when  the  Government  and  many  economists 
worry  about  inflation,  but  such  contradictory 
movements  have  been  s«cn  before.  In  the 
1967-68  recession  the  Index  of  raw  commodi- 
ties fell  from  109.7  in  1956  to  102.2  in  1957 
»nd  95.1  in  1968,  although  the  overaU  whole- 
sale index  in  the  same  years  edged  up  from 
M3  to  90.0  and  then  to  10a4. 

Even  In  a  single  oomsjodity,  copper,  the 
■une  thing  can  be  seen  today.    Since  last 


winter  copper  scrap  has  fallen  sharply  but 
the  U.S.  price  of  newly  refined  copper  was 
raised  last  week  by  two  producers;  the  reason, 
of  course,  U  that  the  refiner  price  has  been 
held  artificially  far  below  the  world  price  as 
reflected  in  scrap  and  in  the  London  Metal 
Market.  Now  the  Administration,  continu- 
ing the  artificial  pressure.  Is  trying  to  per- 
suade the  two  producers  to  roll  back  the 
price  they've  raised. 

Stock  prices  and  raw  material  prices  are 
two  of  the  so-called  leading  Indicators  that 
economists  watch  because  they  tend  to  turn 
up  or  down  ahead  of  general  business.  In- 
terest rates  are  classed  as  a  lagging  indicator 
because  they  go  up  late  in  a  boom  and  down 
late  In  a  recession.  But  in  a  sense — if  looked 
at  upeide  dovm,  as  It  were,  by  watching  bond 
prices — they  could  be  regarded  as  a  very  early 
leading  indicator  that  moves  even  ahead  of 
stocks  and  raw  materials. 

Others  of  the  leading  Indicators  seem  to 
have  turned  down  in  recent  months.  They 
Include  housing  starts,  the  average  work- 
week in  manufacturing,  and  commercial  and 
Industrial  building  awards.  Still  others  of 
these  early  indicators  seem  to  have  turned 
to  a  level  trend  from  an  uptrend  previously. 

Thus  the  signs  accumulate  that  before 
many  months  have  passed  the  course  of 
general  businees  will  be  seen  to  be  turning 
down.  If  so,  the  tax  and  other  measures 
urged  by  President  Johnson,  if  they  succeed 
in  slowing  down  capital  spending,  will  merely 
add  their  weight  to  an  already  weakening 
trend. 

— Obobgx  Shxa. 


HELPmO  DULLES  INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT  REALIZE  ITS  POTEN- 
TIAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ^^rginla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  Inform  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  of  an  Important  step  that  is 
being  taken  to  help  Dulles  International 
Airport  realize  Its  potential  as  a  great, 
modem  transportation  facility — for  to- 
day and  for  the  future — to  serve  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

This  giant  stride  is  represented  by  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  for  Dulles. 
This  organization  was  formed  last  April 
and  was  Incorporated  earlier  this  month. 

Its  membership  consists  of  nearly  a 
score  of  prominent  businessmen  and 
civic  leaders  of  northern  Virginia  who 
want  to  see  Dulles  recognized  for  its 
unborn  potential  and  to  see  it  be  of  far 
greater  service  to  the  Greater  Washing- 
ton area. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  all  expenses 
cormected  with  this  program  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  committee  through  contri- 
butions from  industry,  business,  organi- 
zations, and  individuals.  It  Is  private 
capital  at  work,  to  help  its  own. 

The  Committee  for  Dulles  represents 
some  2y2  million  people.  Including  15.000 
area  businesses  and  Industrial  firms.  It 
is  convinced  that  its  support  campaign 
for  Dulles  will  earn  the  participation  of 
all  segments  of  the  business  and  residen- 
tial communities.  It  will  oversee  the 
handling  of  public  relations,  advertising, 
finance,  legislative  tmd  governmental 
agency  liaison,  community  and  jurisdic- 
tional relations,  membership,  surface 
transportation,  and  other  related  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  Dulles  International 
Airport  is  a  sleeping  giant.  Just  awaiting 
the  time  when  it  can  be  aroused  to 
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justify  the  $110  miUlon  invested  in  it  by 
the  Federal  Qovemment. 

These  northern  Virginia  citizens  are 
assuming  the  obligation  and  responsibil- 
ity for  arousing  this  .giant.  I  suggest 
that  they  deserve  the  commendation  of 
the  Senate  for  their  enterprising  efforts, 
and  I  wish  it  be  known  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  wishes  them  well  and 
pledges  to  them  his  continued  support. 

The  development  of  Dulles  Is  impor- 
tant to  Virginia  and  equally  important 
to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 
stated   purpose   of   the   Committee   for 
Dulles  and  a  list  of  its  members  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

CoMMrmx  foe  Dulles,  Washinoton'b 
Inteknational  Airpobt 

WHT 

Formed  to  promote  the  general  use  ot 
Washington's  International  Airport  and  to 
fully  Inform  the  public  and  industry  of  its 
comprehensive  assets;  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton through  development  of  foreign  and 
dcMnestlc  traffic;  to  establish  the  facility  as 
Washington's  International  pcxi;  of  entry 
for  passenger  traffic,  air  freight  and  bonded 
goods;  to  assist  in  the  orderly  development, 
economically  and  physically,  of  the  prime 
Industrial  and  commercial  properties  in  the 
Dulles  area;  to  make  available  through  dose 
liaison  with  the  airlines,  an  adequate  sched- 
ule of  domestic  and  international  filghts;  to 
work  with  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
in  furtherance  of  theee  objectives;  and  to 
promote  the  develc^ment  of  tourism 
tiiroughout  the  United  States  using  Dulles, 
the  airport  designed  and  built  for  the  Jet 
age. 

BT  WHOM 

A  dedicated  consortium  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  inde- 
{lendent  civic  and  business  leaders,  Fairfax 
County  Industrial  Development  Authority, 
Loudoun  County  Industrial  DevelofMnent 
Department  and  the  individual  pc^tlcal  en- 
titles in  the  area  served  by  Dulles.  A  state 
wide  support  group  has  been  appointed  by 
tlie  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Officials:  George  P.  Hammerly,  Chairman- 
President  of  the  Loudoun  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Chairman  of  the  Leesburg 
Airport  Commission,  prominent  aviation  and 
general  Insurance  agent,  CH>erator  of  aircraft 
leasing  and  financing  firm,  and  Loudoun 
County's  "Man  of  the  Year",  1966. 

VerUn  H.  Smith,  Secretary-Treasurer — 
Northern  Virginia  realtor  and  civic  leader. 
and  Fairfax  County's  "Man  of  the  Year", 
awarded  in  1966.  Paul  A.  Lemarle,  member 
of  E^xectuive  Committee — Director  of  area 
operations  of  the  Fairfax  Coimty  Industrial 
Development  Authority. 

Peyton  Klopfensteln — ^Realttx  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Northern  Virginia  Board  of 
Realtors  Industrial  Committee. 

R.  Brandon  Marsh — Banker  and  real  estate 
broker.  President  of  the  Fairfax  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

WlUlam  E.  Clarke — ^Real  estate  broker  and 
President  of  the  Fauquier  Coxmty  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Charles  Solkey — ^Department  store  owner 
and  President  of  the  Hemdon  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Frank  O.  Armstrong,  Jr. — Director  of  the 
Loudoun  County  Department  of  Eoonotnle 
and  Industrial  Development. 

Homer  L.  Akers — Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  Piedmont  Telephone   Company   «ti«^ 
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reprea«nU  the  Greater  ManagBM  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Robert  J.  Parcellea — Reataurateur  and 
Director  of  the  Fairfax  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Harold  J.  Kammerer— Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alexandria  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Charles  J.  Harnett — President  of  the  North- 
ern Virginia  Council  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 

Thomas  P.  Qulnn— President  of  the  Sterl- 
ing  Park   Development    Corporation. 

Wayne  E.  Comer — Executive  Director  of 
the  Greater  Falls  Church  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Glenn  w.  Saunders,  Jr. — Vice  President  of 
Reeton,  Virginia,  Inc. 

Stephen  L.  Oelband — Attorney  at  Law, 

Robert  J.  Downey — Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Transportation  Displays,  Incorpo- 
rated, 

William  P.  Ames,  Jr. — Prominent  busi- 
nessman and  member  of  the  Arlington 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Gerald  R.  Culllna — ^Public  relations  and 
advertising  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  TYade  Arlatton 
Committee. 

Charter:  The  Incorporated  group  Is  a  non- 
profit organization  headquartered  at  Dulles 

Zntematlonal  Airport,  Post  Office  Box  . 

Washington,  D.C.  30041. 

Regular  meetings:  Held  the  third  Thurs- 
day  of  each  month  at  Dulles  International 
All  port. 

Operating  funds:  All  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  achieving  goals  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  Committee  through  contilbutlons 
from  Industrial  corporations,  business  firms, 
organizations  and  individuals. 

Professional  counsel:  Legal  matters  by 
Stephen  L.  Gelband  of  Fisher,  Sharlltt,  Oel- 
band and  Green  and  Charles  Majer  of  Majer 
and  Boyd,  Charter  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Advertising  and  public  relations  by  the 
firm  of  Robert  Gamble.  Incorporated.  Fund 
raising  by  Tamblyn  and  Brown,  Incorporated. 

General  information:  The  Committee  For 
■Dulles  (Washington's  International  Airport) 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  at  Dulles  In 
Aprfl,  19fl6,  and  Incorporated  September 
196«.  Many  meetings  examining  the  many 
and  complex  problems  of  promotltig  a  gov- 
ernment built  and  owned  facility  have 
resulted  In  a  unanimous  decision  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  do  all  possible  to  Btlmulate 
devriopment  of  the  Dulles  complisx.  Thla 
Committee  For  Dulles  represents  approxi- 
mately a.600.000  people  Including  IS.OOO  area 
Dustneas  and  lnd\istrlal  firms.  Tlie  Com- 
mittee Is  convinced  that  an  action  support 
campaign  should  merit  the  participation  of 
•II  segments  of  the  business  and  residential 
communities.  This  will  be  accomplished 
through  direct  approach  by  representatives 
qoaUlled  to  discuss  all  phases  of  the  program. 
Speakers  wlU  seek  opportunities  to  address 
buslaess.  service,  civic,  garden  and  social 
clubs,  schools,  colleges.  Boards  of  Super- 
visors, town  and  city  governing  bodies  and 
other  groups. 

The  execution  of  the  detailed  plan  will  be 
equlUbly  shared  by  the  entire  membership 
under  the  dlrectloD  of  sub-committees 
chaired  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Dlrec- 
ton. 

These  committees  will  handle  public  rela- 
tions, advertising,  finance,  legislative  and 
government  agency  liaison,  community  and 
Jurladlctional  relations,  membership,  surface 
transportation  and  other  related  activities. 
Tbs  field  of  legislative  Ualson  has  been  deslg- 
natsd  for  Immediate  and  Intense  ell'ort. 

The  a,600.000  plus  people  living  in  the 
metropoUtan  area  wUl  be  represente<l  by  the 
Oocnmittee  on  all  aviation  matters  in  the 
Washington  metn^jtoUtan  area. 
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OUR  POLITICAL  PARTY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  de- 
mocracy, political  parties  are  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  political  party 
is  the  instnmient  through  which  the  will 
of  the  people  finds  expression  in  deter- 
mining the  philos(9hy  and  the  policies 
of  government. 

The  two-party  system  as  developed  in 
the  United  States  is  not  the  only  party 
system  which  can  give  viability  to  a  na- 
tion organized  for  political  operations, 
and  our  system  is  far  from  perfect.  But 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  our  two-party 
system  is  by  all  odds  the  most  workable 
ai^roach  to  truly  representative  govern- 
ment which  has  yet  been  devised. 

It  is,  by  and  large,  through  our  major 
political  parties  that  our  citizens  assign 
responsibility  to,  or  bestow  credit,  or  as- 
sess blame  upon,  those  charged  with 
leadership  in  the  conduct  of  government 
affairs.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Our 
Constitution,  while  it  does  not  take  note 
at  political  parties,  could  hardly  have 
functioned  as  it  has  in  the  absence  of  a 
strong  two-party  system.  Our  develop- 
ment would  have  been  quite  different 
had  we  been  otherwise  organized  for 
political  purposes.  A  one-party  organi- 
zation in  a  democracy  is  unthinkable. 
A  multiparty  organization,  with  many 
splinter  groups,  would  surely  result  in  a 
different,  and  in  my  view  less  desirable, 
pattern  of  government. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Ck>ngre6S,  for  example,  would  be  entirely 
different  under  a  multiparty  system. 
The  legitimacy  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
support  it  could  command  would  either 
be  lacking  or  be  achieved  in  ways  less 
desirable,  likely,  than  now. 

Historically,  our  two  major  parties 
have  held  rather  definite  and  con- 
trasting economic  and  social  philoso- 
phies. True,  there  has  been  some  over- 
lap. In  our  pragmatic  society,  there  is 
little  room  for  extremism,  so  we  find 
both  our  parties  operating  in  the  broad 
"middle  of  the  road,"  or  at  least  in  that 
tradition,  and  with  slogans  based  on  that 
position.  In  other  words,  the  dividing 
line  has  not  been  one  of  sharp  and  defi- 
nite cleavage.  Both  parties  have  oper- 
ated within  a  wide  middle  band,  but  the 
choice  has  been  generally  clear  as  to 
which  side  of  that  band  one  or  the  other 
party  would  tend  to  favor,  and  along 
which  it  would  travel. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  sought  na- 
tional leadership  on  the  basis  that 
through  the  Democratic  Party  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  broad  mass  of  our 
people  can  best  be  realized.  I  do  not  at- 
tribute to  the  Republican  Party  motives 
less  worthy.  Historically,  however,  there 
have  been  sharp  differences  in  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  two  parties  to  the  task. 
These  differences  relate  to  the  form  and 
substance  of  specific  government  action. 
These  differences  are  also  manifested 
quite  often  in  determining  whether  any 
action  at  all  should  be  taken  by  govern- 
ment under  a  given  set  of  circumstances, 
or  whether  certain  problems  which  arise 
in  our  society  should  be  settled,  or  solu- 
tions sought,  through  nongovernmental 
forces  and  organizations. 


Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  to 
discern  clearly  the  differing  approaches 
of  our  two  parties  by  a  reading  of  party 
platforms,  or  even  of  campaign  oratory. 
The  differences  become  more  readily  ap- 
parent by  studying  the  patterns  of  ac- 
tion— or  inaction — when  the  different 
parties  are  in  control  of  the  national 
government. 

Democrats  have  always  been  proud  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  party  strongly  rep- 
resented in  both  north  and  south,  east 
and  west.  It  has  never  been  a  regional 
party,  even  in  the  dark  days  of  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction,  as  witness  the 
Tllden-Hayes  contest  for  the  Presidency 
in  1876.  Democrats  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  support  of  the  laboring  man 
and  woman,  whether  organized  or  not. 
and  we  have  not  found  any  inconsistency 
in  representing  the  views  and  espousing; 
the  genuine  causes  of  both  business  and 
labor. 

In  the  Democratic  Party,  the  voices  of 
both  the  farmer  and  the  city  dweller 
have  been  heard.  There  has  been  room 
for  both  the  old  and  the  young,  for  all 
faiths  and  for  all  races  that  have  made, 
and  continue  to  make,  of  America  the 
bastion  of  freedom  and  individual  lib- 
erty. As  a  truly  national  party,  we  have 
heard  and  reflected  the  views  and  the 
problems  of  all.  How  else,  we  wonder, 
could  the  public  Interest  be  served? 

In  contrast,  the  Republican  Party 
now,  as  always,  depends  for  its  principal 
support  upon  those  who  possess  economic 
wealth  and  who  wield  economic  power, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  Republi- 
cans are  wealthy,  or  that  there  is  any 
stigma  to  wealth  or  to  its  accumulation. 
I  only  dte  here  that  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  true  Republicanism  holds  that 
those  who  have  inherited  or  amassed  eco- 
nomic wealth  and  power,  having  thus 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  advance 
their  own  Interests,  are  best  qualified  to 
say  what  is  good  for  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  philosophy  can  be  seen  at  work 
in  Andrew  Moon's  "trickle  down" 
theory.  It  is  sloganeered  in  the  question 
often  asked  of  some  Democratic  ofSce- 
holders  who  have  academic  or  other  non- 
profit backgrounds.  "Hm  he  ever  met  a 
payroll?"  It  was  clearly  enunciated  un- 
der our  most  recent  Republican  adminis- 
tration in  the  expression : 

What's  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for 
the  couptry. 

The  differences  in  the  basic  sources  of 
strength  of  the  two  parties  have  been 
reflected  in  their  approach  to  govern- 
ment. Republicans  like  to  quote  Lin- 
coln's assertion  that  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  do  those  things  for  the 
people  which  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves, or  which  they  cannot  do  so  well. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this  state- 
ment, and  I  think  most  E>emocrats  would 
endorse  it.  The  trouble  with  Republi- 
cans in  this  regard  is  that,  governed  by 
this  dictum,  they  approach  government 
from  a  negative  point  of  view.  For  ex- 
ample. Republicans  have  contended  that 
they  want  more  and  better  housing  for 
aH — rich  and  poor.  But  they  seem  to  feel 
that  government  should  not  interfere  un- 
til conditions  get  so  bad  that  private  en- 


terprise can  no  longer  make  a  dollar  out 
of  the  slum  condlticms  of  the  poor.  Re- 
publicans are  in  favor  of  prosperity  for 
the  farmer,  they  say,  but  they  want  to 
achieve  this  prosperity  In  what  they  call 
a  free  market.  But  in  fuch  a  free  market 
the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer 
while  no  free  market  exists  in  the  items 
which  the  farmer  must  buy.  Machinery 
prices  are  administered  prices,  largely 
controlled  by  big  business,  from  the  steel 
companies  all  the  way  through  the  man- 
ufacturing and  marketing  process. 

Democrats  have  beli|3ved  that  govern- 
ment should  be  used  as  a  positive  force 
to  promote  economic  growth  through 
free  competitive  enterprise,  to  engage  in 
governmental  initiation  and  enterprise, 
where  necessary,  to  bring  about  proper 
distribution  of  the  frui^  of  our  economic 
system,  to  promote  so<jial  justice  and  to 
marshal  our  resources  to  meet  any  threat 
to  our  freedom  and  sacurity  or  to  our 
democratic  institutions.  This  requires 
the  willingness,  the  courage,  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  apply  new  soliltions  to  changing 
problems.  Neither  this  Nation  nor  the 
world  can  afford  to  stand  by  while  we 
seek  to  preserve  the  staitis  quo. 

Over  the  years,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  shown  itself  to  be  the  party  with 
faith  in  the  future,  thejparty  with  a  firm 
belief  that  our  system  Is  strong  enough 
to  survive  new  ideas,  the  party  dedicated 
to  the  concept  of  positive  action  by  gov- 
ernment to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

My  colleagues  may  have  noticed  that 
many  of  the  verb  f orm^  I  have  used  thus 
far,  particularly  when  speaking  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  Indicate  an  historical 
view.  This  is  true,  an^  1  have  done  this 
deliberately.  For  I  f^ar  that,  when  a 
searching  appraisal  of  our  political 
parties  is  made  today,  R  clear  picture  of 
two  strong,  viable,  and  philosophically 
unified  parties  does  not  emerge. 

The  Republican  Party  is  demoralized. 
It  is  fragmented.  It  stands  for  nothing, 
really  proposes  nothing.  The  only  ex- 
cuse for  the  Republican  Party's  existence 
at  this  moment  in  time  is  to  furnish  some 
sort  of  opposition  to,  apd  a  check  upon, 
the  Democratic  Party, 
tion,  a  negative  one  at 
effectively  performed 
structive  criticism,  the  most  restraining 
influences,  upon  the  focecutive  during 
this  session  have  coipe  from  liberal 
Democrats.  ^ 

I  say  this  in  sadness  and  with  regret. 
I  am  not  making  a  p<»litical  speech  to 
arouse  a  partisan  spirit  or  political  ac- 
tion in  the  narrow  sensci.  I  seek,  instead, 
to  provcrtce  serious  consideration  of  the 
threat  to  our  system  of  government 
which  current  political  |  party  conditions 
pose. 

Candor  requires  an  admission  that, 
when  I  look  at  the  Democratic  Party 
under  current  leadership  and  present 
practices,  I  am  unable  to  paint  a  picture 
In  roseate  hues.  The  present  Demo- 
cratic administration  Ja  not  now  true 
to  the  historic  goals  and  tradition  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  Peiiiaps  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  his  much  publicized  consensus, 
but  for  whatever  purpose.  President 
Johnson  has  forsaken  tpe  historic  posi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party.    For  the 
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time  being,  the  moguls  of  big  business 
and  vested  Interests  have  access  to 
the  White  House  on  a  scale  not  seen 
since  McKinley.  The  broad  mass  of  the 
people — consumers,  labor,  small  business, 
farmers,  clerks — have  difficulty  commu- 
nicating effectively  with  the  White 
House. 

President  Johnson  has  adopted  the 
traditional  economic  policies  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  advocated  and  imple- 
mented such  policies  which  have  led  to 
our  present  sorry  plight  characterized  by 
tax  favoritism,  tight  money,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  dislocations  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  our  economy 
and  the  continuation  of  sustained  pros- 
perity, and  which  are  now  promoting  a 
reconcentration  of  income  and  wealth 
Into  the  hands  of  a  relative  few.  I 
hope  this  is  temporary.  Indeed,  there 
are  substantial  indications  that  the  Pres- 
ident may  have  now  decided  upon  a 
broad  program  of  corrective  action.  In 
this,  if  it  materializes,  I  shall  support  the 
President. 

I  know  of  but  few  things  more  badly 
needed  today  than  a  realinement  of  our 
two  political  parties  and  of  political 
party  affiliations.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  little  opportunity  for  the  voter 
to  make  an  intelligent  choice  between 
the  candidates  of  the  two  parties. 
Though  we  cannot  successfully  and  fruit- 
fully operate  our  system  on  splinter 
groups,  factions,  and  personalities,  that 
is  essentially  our  present  pattern  of  po- 
litical conduct.  This  Is  regrettable  and 
it  challenges  the  very  efficacy  of  our 
system. 

Meaningful  choices  are  the  very  heart 
of  popular  government.  Yet,  how  can 
there  be  a  meaningful  choice,  at  least,  on 
a  national  level,  when  the  Republican 
Party  is  weak  and  divided,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  in  trying  to  stand  for 
everything,  loses  its  philosophy  and  for- 
sakes its  heritage? 

How  can  there  be  a  real  two-party 
political  system  when  the  supposedly 
liberal  party,  the  Democrats,  so  crowds 
the  middle,  so  to  speak,  that  it  finds  itself 
in  right  field  on  tax  and  fiscal  matters, 
counts  among  its  members  the  most  con- 
servative Members  of  both  House  and 
Senate  and  tolerates  the  Nation's  most 
reacticHiary  Governors?  How  can  one 
party  accommodate  at  one  time  the  most 
libertil  and  the  most  conservative  and 
yet  stand  In  unity  for  something  or  any- 
thing really? 

How  can  the  Republican  Party  con- 
tinue to  claim  to  be  an  effective  voice  of 
conservatism  when  it  obfuscates  every 
issue  and  clouds  every  pronouncement 
with  New  Deal  me-tooism.  when  it  con- 
sistently takes  a  negative  rather  than 
constructive  position,  when  its  nominees 
widely  seek  to  obscure  their  party  label 
and  their  most  vocal  spokesmen  look  and 
speak  in  all  directions  while  one  will 
claim  to  be  a  liberal  while  another  claims 
Simon  pure  reactionlsm? 

We  should,  in  my  view,  have  a  realine- 
ment of  parties  and  party  affiliations. 
We  should  have  some  consistency  and 
unity  of  philosophy  by  which  each  party 
Is  governed.    Otherwise,  we  will  break 


our  system  down  to  a  point  where  there 
will  be  no  truly  national  political  parties. 
We  will,  rather,  have  many  regional 
groupings,  and  personal  followings  which 
may  loosely  band  together  every  4  years 
to  try  to  elect  a  President  wearing  a  party 
label.  Iliat,  in  fact,  is  what  we  now  have. 
And  the  situation  needs  remedying. 

In  the  past,  this  realinement  has  most 
often  manifested  itself  In  the  emergence 
of  a  new  party  on  the  conservative  side. 
Federalists  were  succeeded  by  Whigs, 
and  Whigs  by  Republicans.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  continued  in  a  formal 
line  of  more  or  less  unbroken  succession 
since  Jefferson's  time,  but  It  has  required 
reorientation  from  time  to  time  to  swing 
it  back  into  its  proper  place,  as  under 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  for  example. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Democratic 
Party  will  again  reorient  Itself.  The  out- 
look for  the  Republican  Party  is  doubtful, 
if  not  hopeless.  With  its  record  and  cur- 
rent leadership,  it  will  but  continue  to 
occupy  a  hapless  minority  position  for 
the  indefinite  future. 

As  the  November  elections  approach,  I 
hope  the  leaders  of  both  major  par- 
ties will  think  seriously  about  the  con- 
ditions of  our  parties.  Of  course.  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party  will 
campaign  for  my  party's  candidates. 
Defective  as  the  Democratic  Party  is  at 
present,  it  still  represents  a  better  choice, 
in  my  view,  than  the  Republican  Party. 

But,  In  between  elections,  it  behooves 
every  active  politician  to  seek  improve- 
ment of  his  party  and  to  work  for  a 
better  political  system.  If  a  chsmge  of 
party  affiliation  Is  dictated  by  con- 
science, then  let  It  be.  This,  in  fact,  may 
be  the  essence  of  political  party  reallne^ 
ment  and  the  salvation  of  the  two-party 
system.  The  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  world  requires  no  less  of  us. 

The  problem  of  peace  in  the  world  Is  as 
acute  as  ever.  I  see  no  clear  path  to 
peace.  Neither  of  our  two  political  par- 
ties, I  am  sorry  to  say.  Is  charting  a 
productive,  promising  foreign  policy. 
Yet  this  is  the  overwhelmingly  Important 
problem  of  our  time. 

The  pursuit  of  social  justice  here  at 
home  has  been  slowed  for  want  of  money. 
To  improve  housing  for  the  poor,  to  re- 
build our  cities,  to  educate  our  young 
people  to  acc^table  levels,  to  retrain 
our  mature  men  and  women  for  jobs  ap- 
propriate to  our  automated  and  cyber- 
netic economy,  to  care  for  our  unpro- 
ductive elderly  in  a  manner  suitable  to  a 
civilized  society,  are  objectives  wljlch  call 
for  expenditures  of  large  sums  of  money. 
We  gave  up,  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
funds  necessary  for  these  tasks  when  a 
Democratic  Congress,  under  the  leader^ 
ship  of  a  President  elected  as  the  Demo^ 
cratlc  nominee,  passed  the  massive  tax 
reduction  bill  in  1964,  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  very  rich. 

Our  national  and  international  prob- 
lems will  be  solved  only  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  political  party  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  analyze  the  Nation's  ills  and 
with  the  courage  and  the  Imagination 
to  do  something  about  them. 

The  Democratic  Party  will,  1  hope, 
reidentify  its  course  of  action,  its  policies, 
and  Its  performance  with  the  welfare  of 
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all  the  people.  It  will,  I  hope,  by  dem- 
onstrating In  world  afTalrs,  and  in  solv- 
ing domestic  problems,  vision  and  leader- 
ship suflSclent  unto  the  greatness  of 
America,  once  more  establish  Itself  as 
the  party  which  not  only  occupies  the 
positions  of  power,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, continues  to  earn  and  deserve 
leadenhip. 

BIO  APPROPRIATION  INCREASES 
ARE  FEEDING  FIRES  OF  INFLA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
old  economists  and  the  new  economists 
agree  imanimously  on  one  point;  that  is, 
that  the  Federal  deficit  is  right  now  feed- 
ing the  fires  of  inflation. 

What  makes  this  particularly  alarm- 
ing Is  that  in  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
when  prices  were  rising  more  sharply 
than  in  many  years,  the  budget  was  in 
fact  a  restraining  force  in  the  economy. 

From  January  through  June  of  this 
year,  the  administrative  budget  ran  a 
surplus  of  $7.5  billion.  But  this  figure 
cannot  be  used  to  measure  the  Impact  of 
Government  on  the  economy.  Taxpay- 
ments  tend  to  be  heavier  in  the  first  half. 

Statisticians  for  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  have  prepared  two  other 
measures  of  the  impact  of  Government 
spending  and  taxing  on  the  economy  for 
analysis:  the  cash  budget  and,  :he  most 
accurate  of  all  for  economic  analysis  pur- 
poses, the  national  income  accounts 
budget.  They  have  adjusted  the  most 
recently  available  figures  for  these  budg- 
ets for  seasonal  influences  and  placed 
them  on  an  annual  basis. 

This  analysis  shows  that,  both  on  a 
cash  and  on  a  national  Income  accounts 
basis,  the  budget  was  nmnlng  a  surplus 
of  $3.8  billion  from  April  1  to  June  30 
this  year. 

But  In  this  latter  half  of  this  year  from 
July  to  December  the  situation  is  far 
dlfTerent.  The  Bureau  of  the  Bu  dget  last 
Janiury  estimated  that  the  deficit  dur- 
ing the  present  half  of  1966  will  be  about 
$2  billion.  IiCost  economists  now  say  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  Is  likely  to  b<!  right  In 
the  ciurent  half  year.  Some  call  It  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  we  will  nm  a 
deficit. 

Walter  Holler,  a  leader  of  the  new  eco- 
nomics, in  his  last  economic  letter  from 
the  National  City  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 
predicts  the  budget  Is  "almost  sure"  to 
swing  back  into  deficit  during  the  pres- 
ent half  year.  And,  of  couise,  that 
means  our  fiscal  policy  Is  right  now  In- 
flationary. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  up  to, 
but  not  including,  this  year,  those  of  us 
who  are  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  would  hear  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  other  outstand- 
ing national  economists  plead  for  lower 
taxes  and  more  spending,  or  bot^i,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  high-employment 
surplus  showed  the  Federal  buiiget  was 
acting  as  a  dragging  and  restraining 
force  in  getting  the  eccmomy  moving. 

Tbt  hlgh-employment-surpluii  concept 
If  a  useful  analytical  tool.  To  under- 
stand It.  consider  the  actual  surplus  or 
deficit  at,  say.  6  percent  unemployment, 
with  profits  and  Income  billlona  of  dol- 


lars below  what  they  would  be  at,  say,  4 
percent  unemployment.  Now,  clearly, 
in  that  kind  of  a  depressed  economy,  the 
budget  figure  does  not  really  measure  how 
much  drag  the  Government  surplus 
might  exert  on  the  economy  as  the  Na- 
tion pushes  to  reach  the  4-percent  goal. 

This  is  because,  as  unemployment  falls 
and  Income  and  profits  rise,  the  Govern- 
ment takes  more  and  more  out  of  the 
economy  in  taxes  8md  slows  the  economy 
increasingly,  and  the  surplus  rises  higher 
and  higher. 

In  1964,  for  Instance,  tax-cut  propo- 
nents argued  that  the  $1  billion  surplus 
did  not  measure  the  real  restraining  in- 
fluence of  the  budget.  At  4  percent  \m- 
emplojrment,  unless  tax  rates  were  low- 
ered, they  contended  the  surplus  would 
be  a  deadening  $12  billion. 

So  these  analytical  economists  argued 
that,  although  the  budget  might  be  in 
deflcit  and  therefore  apparently  stimu- 
lating at  6  percent  imemployment.  Gov- 
ernment flscal  policy  was  actually  re- 
straining the  economy  because  current 
tax  rates  and  spending  levels  would  bring 
the  budget  Into  surplus  before  the  Nation 
achieved  the  4-percent  level  with  a 
resulting  drag. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  what  does  the 
high-employment-surplus  analysis  show? 

Well,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  made  no  recent  analysis  based  on  the 
hlgh-emplo3rment  surplus,  but  econ- 
omists at  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  have  done  this.  What  do  they 
find? 

That  the  budget  at  present,  and  I  quote 
them,  "is  about  as  stimulative  as  it  has 
ever  been"  since  World  War  n.  save  for 
one  Korean  war  year. 

These  economists  argue  that  the  high- 
employment  budget  should  be  running 
at  from  $2  to  $4  billion  surplus,  but 
actually  it  is  running  a  deflcit  of  between 
$500  million  and  $2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  means  that 
this  Government  Is  right  now  feeding  the 
fires  of  infiatlon.  To  me  It  means  that 
the  many  aK>roprlatlon  bills  that  are 
coming  before  this  body  In  coming  days 
should  be  cut  as  sharply  as  possible,  cer- 
tainly down,  at  the  very  least,  to  the  level 
recommended  by  President  Johnson. 
beginning  with  the  budget  that  is  politi- 
cally toughest  of  all  to  reduce — ^the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  budget 
that  confronts  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  article  from  this 
morning's  WaU  Street  Journal  by  Rich- 
ard F.  Janssen  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cuticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
TKBtata  T^x  Fnss?  Analtrb  Fxab  a  Ribs  ht 

VtelBAI,      SPKHDUfa      TSWASTS      IltVLATIOIf 

FioBT — KxT  BuDorr  Takostick  Shows 
Laios  Sscxnro-HALr  Dxncrr  Toixoiwino 
Saiuii  Sttiflus — Cbancx  or  Tax  Boost 
Oiows 

(By  Richard  F.  Janasen) 
Wasrincton. — ^To   Judge   by   all   the   aky 
rockets  on  the  flacal  front  lately,  the  JotanaoQ 
Administration    has    rapidly    reshaped    Its 
budget  policy  for  a  war  on  inflation. 

At  least  for  now,  however,  q\ilte  the  op- 
podte  Is  true,  according  to  knowledgeable 
analysts  In  and  out  of  the  OOTemment.    For 


as  best  they  can  tell.  Federal  spending  for 
this  half  of  1966  Is  swiftly  beeondng  a  much 
more  inflationary  force  than  It  was  In  the 
surging  first  half.  By  at  least  one  of  the 
broadest,  most  meaningful  ways  of  figuring, 
the  Oovemment  Is  returning  to  a  sizable 
deflcit  In  this  half  year  from  a  surprise  sur- 
plus In  the  preceding  six  months. 

Precise  appraisals  are  Impossible  because 
of  uncertainties  about  defense  spending  and 
the  welter  of  ways  in  which  fiscal  operations 
can  be  measured,  eoonomlsts  concede.  But 
they  assert  that  the  general  direction  and 
Its  impact  are  clear:  By  spending  more  now 
than  it  Is  taking  In,  the  Oovemment  Is 
throwing  fuel  on  the  Inflationary  fires  that 
will  make  them  all  the  harder  to  fight  next 
year. 

"TOO   STn«n.ATORT" 

Among  those  deeply  concerned  is  no  less 
a  prophet  of  the  "new  economics"  than 
Walter  W.  Heller,  former  chief  economic  ad- 
viser to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
and  now  a  University  of  Minnesota  professor. 
Within  the  Administration,  one  planner  con- 
cedes: "Of  course  our  budget  is  too  stimu- 
latory; otherwise  we  wouldn't  be  trying  to 
figure  out  new  restraints." 

The  return  to  deflcit  financing  may  be  tem- 
pered. It's  true,  by  IiBTs  renewed  economy 
efforts.  He  has  ordered  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  states,  reduction  In  Oovernment 
employment  and  overtime  pay  and  cuts  In 
lending,  among  other  things,  niTning  {or  a 
93  billion  reduction  in  outlays  during  the 
flscal  year  ending  next  J\ine.  But  It  seems 
queetionafole  whether  this  goal  can  be  real- 
ised. In  any  case,  many  of  the  savings 
may  not  come  soon  enough  to  affect  spending 
In  the  remaining  three  months  of  this  cal- 
endar year. 

Meantime,  both  military  and  civilian  out- 
lays are  accelerating,  and  Congress  is  moving 
to  vote  new,  unbudgeted  millions  for  health, 
education  and  antlpoverty  programs.  As  a 
ree\ilt,  a  substantial  Income  tax  Increase  for 
1967  appears  more  llkriy  than  ever  In  an  at- 
tempt to  bold  down  the  budgetary  deflcit  and 
to  counter  inflationary  pressures. 

A  very  disquieting  clue  to  some  officials 
is  the  rapid  rate  at  which  Federal  spendli^ 
has  started  this  flscal  year.  In  July,  the  first 
month  of  the  flscal  year,  outlays  were  up 
about  $3  billion  from  a  year  before  to  around 
•10.3  billion.  Back  In  January,  the  budget 
makers  had  estimated  there  would  be  only  a 
$6  billion  boost  In  the  whole  year,  bringing 
the  most  commonly  cited  "adminlstratlTe 
budget"  spending  total  to  1113.3  billion.  "So 
In  Just  one  month,"  one  planner  worries, 
"we've  had  half  the  spending  Increase  we 
were  supposed  to  have  In  the  whole  13 
months." 

nCPACTOrWAR 

The  fresh  August  flguree  didn't  dispel  the 
worries.  Total  August  outlays  were  up  13 
billion  from  a  year  before  to  $11  billion,  and 
defense  spending  alone  was  up  about  $1.3 
billion  to  nearly  98.4  billion.  Extra  defense 
outlays,  economists  sa^  have  a  more  in- 
flatlonary  impact  than  higher  Federal  civil 
outlays  would;  they  pump  money  into  the 
domestic  economy  Just  as  hard,  but  without 
yielding  goods  and  services  that  tend  to  soak 
up  private  dollars. 

Ck>ncmm  among  economists  isn't  any  leas 
when  they  consider  a  different  yardstick 
known  as'  the  "national  Income  and  product 
budget,"  which  is  broader  than  the  "admin- 
istrative budget."  This  accounting  Includes 
dollars  flowing  In  and  out  of  the  big  Social 
Security  and  other  trust  funds  which  the 
"administrative  budget"  omits.  Thus  It'i 
usually  held  a  better  guide  to  the  Impact  of 
Oovernment  financing  on  the  economy.  And 
this  budget  clearjy  has  moved  from  surplu 
to  deflcit. 

On  this  broader  basis.  President  Johnson 
noted  with  pride  at  a  recent  White  House 
news  session,  the  Oovemment  achieved  s 


surplus  In  the  Januaryilune  period  at  a  $3 
billion  seasonally  adjiistled  annual  rate.  The 
surplus  was  particularly  welcome  because  It 
came  on  the  heels  of  a  $1.3  billion  ann^^fti 
rate  of  deflcit  in  the  previous  six  months,  and 
because  the  Budget  Bureau  had  estimated 
that  the  first  half  of  this  year  would  show 
a  $2  billion  deflcit  rate. 

However,  the  Bureau  last  January  also 
estimated  that  there  wbUld  be  a  deflcit  In 
this  half  of  1966  at  a  $3  bUlion  imniiiti  rate. 
While  Its  officials  won't  discuss  how  that  esti- 
mate looks  now,  economists  elsewhere  in 
Washington  say  It  is  a  "foregone  conclu»ion" 
that  this  time  the  Burea'u  is  correct  and  that 
there  probably  is  a  signUcant  deflcit  on  this 
account  right  now.         | 

SFXKDINO'S  STtKP  CLIMB 

This  budget  Is  "almoeli  sure"  to  swing  back 
into  deflcit  in  the  cu^tent  half-year,  Mr. 
Heller  predicts.  In  his  ^latest  economic  let- 
ter for  the  National  Cit)r  Bank  of  Minneap- 
olis, he  cites  "continuing  increases  in  Viet- 
nam costs,  plus  a  civlliab  budget  that  seems 
to  grow  bigger  every  day  that  Congress  sits." 
Total  Federal  spending  on  this  basis  has  been 
on  a  "steep  climb,"  he  notes,  to  a  $137.1  bU- 
llon  annual  rate  in  this  year's  June  quarter 
from  a  $120.6  billion  ftnfaii^i  rate  a  year  be- 
fore. This  budget  measure,  he  contends, 
"has  no  business  being  in  deflcit  In  an  over- 
heated economy. ..."        i 

While  the  reasons  for;  the  siuprlse  mu- 
plus  In  the  first  half  of  this  calendar  year 
are  stiU  being  sorted  out,  analysts  say  ac- 
celerating defense  outlays  in  this  half  assure 
against  a  repetition.  Administration  econ- 
omists still  Insist  the  Pentagon  isnt  giving 
them  the  data  they  need  for  flrm  forecasts, 
but  some  astute  private  econcmiists  contend 
the  common  assumption  of  a  $2  billion  quar- 
terly gain  in  the  annual  rate  of  military 
spending  has  become  too  Conservative.  Step, 
upe  of  $3  billion  or  mor«  in  military  outlays 
from  the  second  quarter's  $57  billion  rate 
now  appear  more  likely,  these  analysts  say^ 
and  a  second-half  deflcit  all  the  more  cer- 
tain. 

A  lesser-known  budget  treatment  provides 
a  still  better,  and  more  ominous,  measure 
of  the  Inflationary  peril.  Others  say.  This  Is 
the  "high-employment  surplus"  concept, 
which  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  promoted  heavUy  a  few  years  ago 
In  Its  drive  for  the  1964  tax  cut.  The  other 
budgets,  showing  actual  tax  receipts,  can 
be  misleading,  analysts  explain,  when  tax 
receipts  are  rising  or  falling  because  of  ups 
and  downs  in  private  proflts  and  Incomes, 
without  any  changes  In  iax  rates. 

The  "high-employment"  budget,  however, 
seeks  to  strip  out  the  effect  of  the  econ- 
omys  vagaries  on  Federal  revenues  and  to 
show  more  clearly  how  much  stlmiilus  or 
restraint  the  Oovernment  is  providing.  It 
estimates  the  surplus  ofr  deficit  that  ctir- 
rent  tax  rates  would  prtxluce  If  the  econ- 
omy at  the  time  were  operating  briskly 
enough  to  keep  the  Jobleke  rate  down  to  4% 
or  less.  I 

Thus  in  1964  It  came  in  handy  for  the 
White  House  economists  to  show  that  the 
real  national  Income  budget  surplus  of  leas 
than  $1  billion  In  1963  Wbs  equal  to  about 
»  *12  billion  surplus  at  high  employment. 
Indicating  that  budget  policy  was  too  restric- 
tive. But  If  this  kind  <>t  accounting  were 
to  show  a  deflcit  dvu-ln^  full  employment, 
the  Council  of  Economia  Advisers  has  cau- 
tioned in  post  years,  th«  effect  would  be 
"too  expansionary,"  becailse  the  aovemm«nt 
ttlmulus  to  an  already  qtralnlng  economy 
would  put  "excessive  upward  pressura  on 
prices." 

But  while  it  has  called  this  "high-employ- 
aent"  measure  the  best  indicator  of  budget 
Impact  on  the  economy,  Mr.  Johnson's  eco- 
nomic council  didn't  discuss  It  at  all  in  its 
annual  report  last  January,  and  It  hasnt 
trer  Issued  any  up-to-date  estimates  of  what 
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this  tally  shows.  This  task  has  been  taken 
up,  however,  by  economists  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Their  finding: 
The  budget  at  present  "is  about  as  stimu- 
lative as  It  has  ever  been"  since  World  War 
n,  save  for  one  Korean  War  year. 

The  "high-employment"  budget  probably 
Is  running  now  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  deflcit  between  $600  million  to 
$2  billion,  estimates  Keith  M.  Carlson,  the 
St.  Louis  bank's  flscal  specialist.  An  "vp- 
proprlate"  rate,  he  contends,  would  be  more 
like  a  $3  blUlon  to  $4  billion  surplus;  by  this 
reasoning,  flscal  policy  at  present  Is  up  to 
$6  billion  too  stimulatory. 

Even  a  small  surpliis  in  this  "high-employ- 
ment" budget  could  be  inflationary  at  a  time 
like  this,  the  St.  Louis  critics  contend.  In 
a  recent  report  the  bank  said  that  flscal  pol- 
icy even  in  the  flrst  half  of  1966  "might  be 
described  as  stimulative"  because  the  sur- 
plus rate  of  $2.5  billion  meant  the  Govern- 
ment wasnt  pulling  enough  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  booming  private  economy. 

This  was  particularly  true,  the  Reserve 
bankers  there  say,  because  this  measure 
showed  a  slight  deflcit  in  the  second  half  of 
1965  that  gave  extra  thrust  to  the  economy 
In  succeeding  months.  Some  stimulus  was 
required  then,  but,  Mr.  Carlson  says,  "It 
could  have  been  the  stlmiUus  of  a  small  sur- 
plus," rather  than  of  an  outright  deflcit. 


TOURING  ALABAMA  BY  BOAT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
warm  advocate  of  seeing  America  flrst, 
I  renew  my  Invitation  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues and  to  all  Americans  to  visit 
us  in  Alabama. 

A  refreshing  way  to  tour  Alabama  is  by 
boat — and  not  Just  along  the  gulf  coast. 
Our  boating  enthusiasts  see  a  day  not  far 
away  when  one  can  shove  off  from 
Gadsden  in  northern  Alabama,  and 
make  his  way  to  the  blue  coastal  waters. 
Hastening  this  day,  they  say,  is  the  pros- 
pect that  in  the  future  the  Coosa  and 
Alabama  Rivers  will  bec<»ne  navigable 
all  the  way. 

A  key  part  of  Alabama's  system  of 
waterways  Is  the  proposed  Teimessee- 
Tombigbee,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  this 
project  will  be  pushed  forward  to  com- 
pletion. 

Other  key  rivers  in  the  waterway  sys- 
tem Include  the  Wturlor,  the  Flint,  the 
Apalachicola,  and  the  Chattahoochee, 
which  flows  along  our  border  with 
Georgia. 

As  an  example  of  the  pleasures  await- 
ing boating  enthusiasts,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  flne  article  by 
Kate  Harris,  which  appeared  in  the  Bir- 
mingham News  on  July  8,  1966,  detailing 
the  experiences  of  a  party  organized  by 
Bruce  Pickens  of  Montgomery  on  a  trip 
from  Selma  on  the  Alabama  River  down 
to  the  Mobile  causeway,  a  trip  of  about 
263  miles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 

July  8. 1966] 

Sex  atawam^  bt  Boat 

(By  Kate  Harris) 

MoNTGOicnT.    July    8. — Shove    off    from 

Oadsden  for  the  ocean  blue. 

See  Alabama  by  what  and  put  out  to  sea 
from  where? 

Bruce  Pickens,  local  car  rental  executive 
and  one  of  central  Alabama's  greatest  boating 


enthusiasts,  believes  that  the  day  will  come 
when  this  can  be  done.  And  hastening  the 
day,  he  says,  u  the  prospect  that  the  Coosa 
and  AlahBTTia  rivers  will  become  navigable 
all  the  way  in  the  future. 

Pickens  predicts  the  day  is  not  too  far  dis- 
tant when  a  man  can  drop  his  boat  in  the 
water  as  far  Inland  as  Rome,  Oa.,  saU  down 
the  Ooosa  Into  the  Alabama,  and  put  out  to 
sea  from  Mobile. 

And  he  predicts  that  opening  up  of  these 
two  rivers  will  usher  in  a  new  age  of  boating 
In  Alabama  and  lure  many  who  sire  currently 
non-boaters  to  the  waterways. 

Only  last  weekend,  Pickens  launched  his 
fiberglass  utility  type  boat  Into  the  Alabama 
River  at  Selma  and  cruiised  at  33  miles  an 
hour  down  to  the  Mobile  Causeway. 

He  made  the  trip  (about  263  miles  in  eight 
hours  and  28  minutes  of  running  time  and 
biimed  only  55  gallons  of  gasoline  In  his 
six-cylinder  engine. 

Accompanying  Pickens  were  his  father-in- 
law,  Harvey  Pryor  of  Thomaston,  Ga.,  and 
the  Pickens'  two  sons.  Drew,  9,  and  Jeff,  7. 
Mrs.  Pickens,  Mrs.  Pryor  and  the  two  Pick- 
ens daughters  met  the  boatmen  in  Mobile 
and  brought  the  boat  by  trailer  back  to 
Montgomery. 

Pickens  probably  could  have  made  the  trip 
even  faster  had  he  not  been  weighed  down 
with  g^asoUne.  He  took  seven  five-gallon 
surplus  military  cans  f\ill  of  gasoline  in  ad- 
dition to  the  12-gaUon  and  six-gallon  tanks 
on  the  boat. 

The  four  also  carried  a  nine-  by  11 -foot 
tent  and  an  abundance  of  food.  The  boat 
Is  16  feet  long  and  77  Inches  wide. 

They  left  Selma  about  3:30  p.m.  Saturday 
and  camped  out  that  night  on  Stein's  Is- 
land, 13  river  miles  north  of  Claiborne,  after 
getting  caught  in  a  discouraging  rainstorm. 
The  travelers  arrived  In  Mobile  about  noon 
Sunday. 

Pickens  and  his  family  have  been  taking 
boating  trips  for  about  eight  years. 

"It's  a  wonderful  way  to  spend  a  weekend," 
he  explained,  "and  to  learn  to  enjoy  being 
together  as  a  family.  I  often  work  from  7 
ajn.  to  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night  as  weU  as  a 
half  day  on  Saturdays.  If  we  didnt  plan 
these  boating  trips  I  would  hardly  ever  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  with  my  children  while 
they  are  growing  up. 

"In  boating  and  camping,  a  parent  can 
concentrate  his  full  attention  on  his  family, 
whereas  if  the  hobby  were  golf  or  another 
game  there  would  be  other  people  Involved 
8w  weU  as  the  game  to  demand  your  atten- 
tion, even  If  your  family  were  with  you." 

WhUe  taking  l>oatlng  trips  the  Pickens 
family  bones  up  on  the  history  of  the  area. 
"Do  you  realize,"  he  pointed  out,  "that 
Alabama  began  on  the  waterways  and  theiv 
are  historic  sights  on  every  bank  which  can 
be  visited  and  enjoyed?  When  you  see  the 
beauty  of  Alabama  by  boat,  you  wonder  why 
the  Indians  didn't  fight  harder  to  keep  It. 
We've  been  to  Old  Cahaba  near  Selma;  Fort 
Mlms,  40  miles  south  of  Claiborne;  the  his- 
toric sights  around  Mobile  and  to  PtMi;  Tou- 
louse near  Wetumpka.  Although  we  have 
yet  to  explore  North  Alabama,  there  are  many 
choice  and  historic  spots  along  the  waterwavi 
there." 

Pickens  emphasized  that  a  weekend  cottage 
on  a  lake  is  usually  expensive  and  much  Ume 
is  consumed  in  maintenance. 

"Boating,  on  the  other  hand."  he  con- 
tinued, "can  be  as  reasonable  as  a  family 
wants  it  to  be.  A  substantial  boat  and  es- 
sential camping  gear  can  be  purchased  at  a 
sum  within  the  means  of  the  average  in- 
come." 

Pickens  said  "running  the  rivers"  Is  man 
Interesting  and  challenging  to  the  boatman 
than  Is  a  lake  outing  but  It  Is  also  much  man 
dangerous. 

He  does  not  advocate  Inexperienced  peiBons 
trying  it  without  spending  eome  time  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  skilled  rlverman. 
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"Tou  have  to  learn  ttM  l»ngi»tg«  of  tbe 
river,"  he  noted.  "The  water  win  tell  you 
how  to  avoid  damaging  obstaclaa  and  where 
It  la  deep  and  shallow.  Once  you  leam  thla 
language  It  Is  fascinating. ' 

Plckena  foreeeee  that  rtver  boating  wUl  be- 
oome  more  popular  even  for  the  IneKperl- 
anced  when  the  Cooaa  and  Alabama  become 
navigable  from  Mobile  to  Rome,  Oa. 

"All  youll  have  to  do  then."  he  predicts, 
-im  put  yotrr  boat  In  the  water  and  f<Alow 
tbe  deep  water  channel  to  the  Oulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Once  you  get  there,  you  can  go  any- 
where in  the  world." 


"CUSTOMS  AND  CULTURE  OP  VIET- 
NAM"—BOOK  BY  ANN  CADDELL 
CRAWFORD 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  In 
these  days  when  we  are  so  deeply  In- 
volved in  Vietnam,  naturally  all  of  us 
are  interested  in  learning  all  we  can 
about  that  country  and  Its  pe<H>le.  Re- 
cently a  young  lady  from  my  hcwne  State, 
Ann  Caddell  Crawford,  wrote  a  book 
that  is  interesting,  Informative,  and 
fascinating. 

Ann  Crawford,  the  wife  of  MaJ  Wil- 
liam R.  Crawford,  lived  for  2  yejirs  in 
Vietnam,  where  Major  Crawforcl  was 
stationed.  During  the  time  that  they 
were  there  Ann  observed  closely  and 
studied  deeply  the  history,  background, 
cidture,  and  customs  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  She  tells  it  interestingly 
in  her  book  "Customs  and  Culture  of 
Vietnam." 

This  book  has  received  wide  acclaim 
In  the  many  reviews  throughout  the 
country  and  was  selected  in  June  for  in- 
clusion in  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Services 
book  kit. 

Mrs.  Crawford  has  rendered  a  real 
service  to  this  coimtry.  I  am  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  service  and  to  oom- 
mead  her  for  what  she  has  dcHie! 


DEFENSE  SECRETARY  McNAMARA 
TAUECS  ECONOMY:  WHY  NOT 
PRACTICE    IT? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Prtsldent, 
within  recent  months  the  Comptroller 
General  has  issued  two  reports  regard- 
ing wasteful  practices  in  our  armed 
services.  With  the  Defense  Department 
spending  over  half  of  our  national  budg- 
et. If  real  economies  are  to  be  made  we 
must  root  out  waste  and  inefScicncy  in 
military  expenditures.  In  July  1963,  in 
a  speech  in  the  Senate  I  deploied  the 
fact  that  ofBcials  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Pozxx,  and  Marine  Corps  operate  separate 
recruiting  facilities  and  urged  that  this 
wasteful  duplication  be  ended.  In  19«5, 
for  example,  they  operated  a  total  of 
194  main  recruiting  stations  and  3,140 
branch  stations,  staffed  with  11,700  per- 
sonnel who  were  assigned  some  5,500  ve- 
hicles. This  has  resulted  in  foolish  dupll- 
cation.  The  only  ones  who  benefit  are 
the  real  estate  owners  who  lease  office 
BPSiOe  to  the  armed  services.  In  one  city 
the  four  services  occupy  separate  fully 
equlpiped  offices  In  separate  buildings 
within  a  few  blocks  of  each  other  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  each  ranges  from 
$2,500  to  $4,000  annually. 

In  my  hc«ne  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
the  Army  maintains  10  recruiting  sta- 


tions; the  Navy  5;  the  Air  Force  8;  and 
the  Marine  Corps  5 — for  a  total  of  28  re- 
cruiting stations  in  that  city  alone.  In 
Cincinnati,  Ohio's  second  largest  city,  the 
Army  maintains  4  recruiting  stations; 
the  Navy  3;  the  Air  Force  2;  and  the 
Marine  Corps  2 — for  a  total  of  11.  The 
same  situation  holds  true  in  every 
metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation.  The 
result  is  an  unconscionable  w&stt  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  daresay  that  if  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  check  the  telephone  directories  in 
the  larger  cities  in  their  States,  they 
would  find  similar  situations,  and  they 
would  clearly  realize  that  if  many  of 
these  unnecessary  recruiting  stations 
were  eliminated,  we  could  have  additional 
combat  divisions  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
without  adding  at  all  to  the  total  number 
of  servicemen. 

Furthermore,  young  men  desiring  to 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  their  coun- 
try, whether  they  live  on  the  farm  or  In 
the  city,  have  available  to  them  trans- 
portation, and  would  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  finding  the  nearest  post  office  at 
the  county  seat  in  rural  sections  and 
the  main  post  office  or  Federal  building 
in  municipalities.  Why  should  there  be 
a  proliferation  of  recruiting  stations? 

A  yoimg  man  who  is  on  his  way  to  en- 
list in  the  armed  services  and  spend  3 
years,  possibly  20  years  or  longer  serving 
his  country,  is  going  to  find  the  recruit- 
ing station  whether  it  takes  him  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  (Hily  5  minutes. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  these  recruit- 
ing stations  could  not  be  consolidated 
and  all  the  services  jointly  utilize  office 
space,  furniture,  and  equipment.  Also, 
recruiting  stations  too  often  are  located 
in  areas  that  are  not  accessible  to  the 
public,  or  the  offices  thonselves  are  im- 
attractlve  and  small.  One-man  offices 
are  frequently  closed  during  normal 
working  hours,  when  it  is  necessary  for 
the  recruiter  to  be  away  from  his  sta- 
tion. If  the  services  would  consolidate 
their  efforts  and  pool  their  resources 
and  manpower  they  could  establish  re- 
cruiting offices  that  would  adequately 
serve  their  needs  and  the  public.  Fur- 
thermore, why  tolerate  various  services 
bidding  against  each  other  like  huck- 
sters? 

Now,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  estimates  that  $21  million 
of  taxpayer's  money  can  be  saved  an- 
nually through  consolidation  of  recruit- 
ing offices  of  the  four  services.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  initiate  this 
reform  without  delay. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Comptroller 
General  revealed  that  in  December 
1965,  9,000  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
enlisted  personnel,  with  salaries  of  $40 
million  annually,  are  assigned  to  non- 
mUitary  Jobs  which  could  be  easily  filled 
by  civilians.  Approximately  5.000  serv- 
icemen receiving  more  than  $23  million 
a  year  in  pay  and  allowances,  are  as- 
signed to  activities  such  as  clerks  or 
waiters  in  officers'  and  noncommissioned 
officers'  clubs,  hobby  shops,  bowling  al- 
leys, and  golf  courses.  The  remaining 
4,000  are  assigned  to  commissary  sales 
stores.  This,  despite  the  fact  the  De- 
fense Department  policy  stresses  using 


civilians  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
In  positions  which  do  not  require  mili- 
tary personnel. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  26  military  bases, 
It  was  found  that  620  enlisted  men  were 
assigned  to  activities  providing  recrea- 
tion for  officers'  dependents — wives  and 
children — of  milltaiy  personnel  and  even 
for  other  servicemen  d\irlng  off-duty 
hours.  This  did  not  include  service 
clubs,  gymnasiums,  libraries,  and  field- 
houses. 

Civilians  are  available  locally  for  al- 
most all  the  9,000  nonmllltary  Jobs  as- 
signed to  enlisted  personnel.  For  in- 
stance, the  4,000  men  and  women  work- 
ing in  commissary  sales  stores  and  per- 
forming standard  supermarket  Jobs  such 
as  stocking  fruit,  vegetables,  and  canned 
goods  and  operating  cash  registers. 
S<Hne  soldiers  assigned  to  such  duties 
and  at  officers'  golf  courses  really  have 
Important  skills  and  training. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  situation 
should  be  permitted,  particularly  while 
thousands  of  American  servicemen  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  when  our  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  have  been  severely 
strained  with  the  Vietnam  war  and  our 
other  worldwide  commitments.  Can  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  defend  allowing  or 
directing  GI's  acting  as  bartenders  at 
officers'  clubs  or  baby  sitting  or  running 
errands  for  officers'  wives?  Let  us  do 
away  with  this  nonsmse. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  Just  a  couple 
examples  of  waste  in  our  military  estab- 
lishments totaling  more  than  $60  million 
a  year.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  other 
examples  of  waste  that  will  be  exposed 
as  time  goes  by.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  make  every 
effort  to  end  all  wastefulness  and  urmec- 
essary  spending  that  has  been  exposed. 


YUGOSLAV    EDITORIAL    PROTESTS 
AND  ACCUSES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  true  attitude  of  Communist  Tito 
toward  the  United  States? 

Have  our  people  been  misled  by  the 
information  which  they  have  been  given? 

Efforts  have  been  made — and  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  successfully — to  impress 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
while  Tito  is  a  Communist,  everything 
he  does  with  respect  to  the  controversies 
between  the  Communist  dictators  and 
the  United  States  Is  helpful  in  the 
achievement  of  our  worldwide  objective; 
that  is,  the  promotion  of  freedom  and 
democracies. 

My  views  before  and  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  have  not  been  in  accord  with 
the  efforts  to  picture  Marshal  Tito  as  a 
friend  of  the  United  States.  He  has  been, 
is,  and  will  be  hostile  to  our  country  at 
all  times  when  critical  issues  develop  be- 
tween nations  avowed  to  communism 
and  those  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  press  of  Yugoslavia 
is  subject  to  the  absolute  dictatorial  con- 
trol of  Tito.  It  prints  only  those  things 
which  are  in  accord  with  Tito's  general 
views  on  international  problems. 

In  the  city  of  Ljubljana,  the  capital  of 
Slovenia,  the  newspaper  "Delo"  is  pub- 
lished. The  word  "delo"  in  the  Slovenian 


language  means  "work'*  or  "labor."  On 
August  6,  1966,  Delo  carried  an  editorial 
entitled  "We  Protest  and  Accuse."  Its 
purpose  is  falsely  and  viciously  to  place 
the  United  States  in  a  (ruel  and  unpar- 
donable light  among  ttie  Slovene  read- 
ers of  Pogacnik's — Tltols — column.  It  is 
an  indictment  falsely  conceived  and  ma- 
liciously written  to  InflQiUe  and  embitter 
the  Slovenes  of  Yugostavia  against  the 
United  States.  i 

Not  at  any  time  since  our  country  has 
become  involved  in  the  i^outh  Vietnamese 
struggle  have  I  read  »  listened  to  a 
statement  so  hostile  aiid  false  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  as  that  which 
has  come  out  of  the  land  of  Slovenia — 
the  birthplace  of  my  father  and  mother. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  translation  of  the  Yugo- 
slav editorial  entitled  •'We  Protest  and 
Accuse"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoiTNO  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  translated  edltoijiBl  is  as  follows: 

(Prom  "Delo"  (LJublJanjal) ,  Aug.  6.  1966] 
Wx  Pbotzst  AK9  AocxrsB 

I  recall  tbe  old  Chinese- Vietnamese  fairy 
tale  about  a  prince  who  h4d  a  guest  and  gave 
a  dance  In  his  honor.  "How  beautiful  are 
the  dancer's  hands  I"  ex(i]almed  the  guest. 
So  tbe  prince  had  tbe  gUI's  bands  chopped 
off  and  gave  them  to  his  (sueet  as  a  present. 

How  much  more  gory  is  {the  tale  about  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Johnson  who 
Is  staging  mass  massacres  In  Vietnam  In  or- 
der to  contribute  his  gift, to  "democracy." 

For  wh<Hn  are  the  Amert^n  fighting,  any- 
way. In  that  hapless  Vietnam?  The  guer- 
rillas and  the  Northerner^  are  engaged  with 
them  In  a  fight  to  death;  they  have,  of 
course,  occupied  South  Vietnam,  but  there 
the  Buddhists  and  the '  intellectuals  are 
burning  themselves  to  death  or  going  on  hun- 
ger strikes  in  protest;  the  people  In  general 
are  starving  and  catching  bombs  In  empty 
fields.  Tbe  Saigon  government  is  an  Ameri- 
can puppet:  how  can  the  starting  point  of 
fight  for  democracy  be  h  city  where  this 
democracy  la  being  choked  In  Its  very  foun- 
dation? 

All  Asia  Is  Indlgnantli  condenmlng  the 
American  Invasion,  promnng  coxintermeas- 
ures  or  at  least  with  great  concern  offering 
its  good  services  for  pea<M  mediation.  Eu- 
rope, Africa  and  other  tx>ntlnent8,  disen- 
chanted with  tbe  Amerlcih  civilization,  are 
joinmg  this  trend.  At  h(^me,  the  American 
government  has  problems  with  the  rebellion 
in  the  Senate;  that  greatest  American  minds 
no  longer  come  to  the  White  House;  youth 
is  avoiding  the  expanding  draft.  Tet.  the 
adventure  continues.  Who  Is  behind  all 
tWs?  The  accoimtabUlliy  of  the  United 
States  Is  ever  Increasing,  i 

The  United  States  grew  out  of  the  cod- 
quest  of  tbe  WUd  West  Uid  ruthlese  fight 
for  survival,  but  later  ^ncoln,  Jefferson, 
Koosevelt,  and  Kennedy  tried  to  give  it  hu- 
man and  legal  foundations.  What  the 
United  States  under  Johnson  Is  doing  today, 
again  negates  the  hiunanity  and  legality  and 
Is  a  return  to  ruthless  violence.  True,  they 
are  trying  to  devise  an  excvse  of  alleged  pres- 
ervation of  their  own  security.  But  accord- 
ing to  human  and  legal  ooncepts,  one  can 
fight  for  one's  own  security  only  on  one's  own 
Territory,  and  on  someon0  else's  only  when 
one  has  been  democratically  asked  by  that 
people.    Otherwise  one  Is  Uit  a  vlgUante. 

The  question  Is  not  onl)  one  of  thousanda 
and  thousands  of  blown-off  arms  and  beads 
on  the  Vietnamese  people;  It  U  also  oae  of 
iinacrupulous  provocation  of  a  general  world 
conflict.    It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 


world's  moral  court  decided  to  call  L.  B. 
Johnson  to  make  an  account  of  bbnsrif. 
PhUosopher  Russell  Is  not  an  Idiot;  we  are 
not  deaf  that  we  would  not  hear  the  bomb- 
ers; the  world  Is  not  a  puppet  which  would 
let  Its  hands  be  chopped  off  all  the  way! 
We  want  to  be  worthy  of  Lincoln  and  there- 
fore we  all  protest  and  accuse. 

(Translated  by  V.  N.  Pregell,  Sept.  14, 
1966.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  accuse 
whom?  Accuse  the  United  States. 
There  is  not  one  word  of  condemnation 
against  the  Communists  in  North  Viet- 
nam, nor  one  word  of  condemnation 
against  Red  China,  but  there  is  a  heaping 
of  abuse  upon  the  United  States,  a  coun- 
try that  has  been  the  savior  of  Tito's 
government  in  Yugoslavia. 

We  have  given  that  government  $2,- 
500  million.  In  return  for  that  aid,  we 
are  subjected  to  this  unwarranted  in- 
dictment In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 


RESPONSIBILrrY  OF  LICENSEE  IN 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  PRO- 
GRAMING 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  January  I  made  a  few  remarks  to 
the  American  Women  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision about  television  programing  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  hcensee  in  this 
field.    I  stated  at  that  time : 

The  tomorrows  of  broadcasting  depend  on 
the  Intelligence  of  the  Indiistry  If  it  Is  to 
continue  to  be  so  Important  a  part  of  the 
life  and  love  of  the  American  people. 

The  future  requires  that  broadcasting 
shall  be  mindful  that  it  is  a  creature  of  the 
law — licensed  to  monopolize  the  air  waves — 
and  so  dedicated  to  public  service  that  It 
deserves  to  be  invited  Inio  the  privacy  of  the 
home — and  Into  the  sanctity  of  the  family. 

Broadcasting  must  not  harm  that  home. 

As  It  guards  the  sanctity  of  the  family — It 
safeguards  the  security  of  the  broadcasting 
Industry. 

The  broadcaster  shares  the  responsibility. 

I  stated  further  that  in  recent  days 
the  availability  of  programing  had  been 
running  low,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
many  television  stations  were  schedul- 
ing more  and  more  motion  pictures.  As 
an  illustration,  I  showed  that  a  news- 
paper schedule  on  the  day  I  maae  the 
speech  in  January  showed  that  on  the 
three  networks  eight  motion  pictures 
were  being  broadcast.  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion how  long  would  it  be  before  we  rifled 
through  all  the  files  of  the  studios  for 
pictures  before  one  hits  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel. 

One  of  the  broadcasters  who  has  been 
cognizant  of  this  fact  is  the  president 
of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co.,  Mr. 
Donald  McGannon.  Last  July  he  Issued 
a  memorandum  to  all  of  his  personnel  in 
which  the  following  paragraph  appears: 

A  Group  W  station  will  only  present  fea- 
ture films  and  other  programming  material 
which.  In  Its  edited  form  will  be  considered 
apprc^rlate  for  family  viewing.  The  basic 
standard  of  the  "reasonable  man"  wlU  be 
applied  In  theee  situations,  seeking  to  avoid 
especially  any  situations  which  will  evoke 
unusual  response,  questions  or  embarrass- 
ment between  parent  and  child.  This  latter 
fact  may  in  some  measure  be  determined  by 
the  time  pierlod  in  which  the  program  la 
presented  since  it  la  reasonable  to  mumma 
that  the  audience  composition  late  at  night 


will  consist  of  a  more  mature  segment  of 
audience  who  are  perhaps  better  eqxilpped  to 
handle  more  sophisticated  material  How- 
ever, caution  must  be  exercised  even  In  this 
connection  since  audience  measurement  re- 
ports indicate  9.8%  of  teenagers  in  the  ^ 
9:00  to  11:00  pjn.  period  and  6.5%  In  the 
Late  Show  period.  It  is  submitted  that  this 
segment  of  our  p<^ulatlon  deserves  the  same 
degree  of  concern  and  consideration  as 
others  and  should  not  be  presumed  to  pos- 
sess the  same  sophlstloatlon  as  adults. 

I  commend  it  to  all  the  broadcasters 
because  of  its  timeliness,  its  clarity,  and 
its  directness.  I  ask  unanimous  c(m- 
sent  that  the  entire  memorandum  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wkstinghottse   BaoAOCASTiNG  Co.,  lire., 

IMTEBNAL    CORSKSPONDCNCI 

From:  Donald  H.  McOannon,  President. 

Date:  July  1,1966. 

Subject:  Peatiire  Films. 

TO:    Headquarters   Staff,   TvAR;    Area  Vice 

Presidents,  AM  Radio  Sales;  General  Man- 
agers, WBC  Productions,  Inc. 

A  review  of  our  policy  standards  and  the 
Television  Code  indicates  that  while  these 
have  proven  their  adequacy  over  the  post 
several  years,  changes  in  the  Industry  prac- 
tices and  direction  dictate  additional  policy 
direction. 

These  changes  consist  in  the  main  of 
feature  films  generally,  but  particularly 
those  being  programmed  by  the  networks 
in  prime  time.  In  the  next  season  the  pro- 
posed schedule  Indicates  that  the  titles  pur- 
chased by  the  networks  are  of  recent  vintage. 
As  a  consequence,  they  reflect  In  many  in- 
stances a  very  adult  quality,  characteristic 
of  those  productions  coming  out  of  Holly- 
wood and  Europe  in  recent  years. 

A  substantive  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  movie  theater  or  art  hovise  and 
the  family  living  room.  In  the  former  case, 
the  audience  knows  In  advance  the  subject 
matter  of  the  show  and,  in  fact,  Bpeclflcally 
selects  It  as  the  basis  of  his  evening  of  en- 
tertainment. He  then  seeks  out  tbe  theater 
and  pays  an  admission  fee.  This  certainly 
constitutes  his  exercise  of  freedom  of  choice 
based  on  ample  knowledge  and  notice. 

In  the  case  of  the  TV  screen,  a  different 
situation  exists  based  on  tbe  relative  lack 
of  advance  warning,  limited  information 
concerning  the  fllm  and  its  content,  and  the 
extreme  dilflculty  for  parents  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  value  judgment  con- 
cerning viewing  by  members  of  the  family  In 
adolescence  or  childhood. 

While  it  continues  to  be  our  desire  and 
policy  to  be  contemporary  in  our  program- 
ming and  not  to  exercise  Inordinate  restric- 
tive action,  it  is  similarly  our  responsibility 
to  protect  the  audience  from  being  Imposed 
upon  or  caught  unaware. 

Therefore  the  following  wlU  be  our  policy 
in  this  area  and  Includes  speclflc  steps  and 
preventive  measures  for  which  each  general 
manager  will  be  responsible: 

A  Group  W  station  wUl  only  present  fea- 
ture Alms  and  other  programming  material 
which,  in  its  edited  form,  will  be  considered 
appropriate  for  family  viewing.  Tbe  basic 
standard  of  the  "reosonabl*  man"  will  be  ap- 
plied In  these  situations,  seeking  to  avoid 
especially  any  situations  which  will  evoke 
unusual  response,  questions  or  embarrass- 
ment between  parent  and  child.  This  latter 
fact  may  In  some  measure  be  determined  by 
the  time  period  In  which  the  program  is  pre- 
sented since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  audience  composition  late  at  night  will 
consist  of  a  more  matwe  segment  of  audi- 
ence who  are  perhaps  better  equipped  to 
handle  more  sophisticated  material.  How- 
ever, caution  must  be  exercised  even  in  this 
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connection  since  Audience  meeraxement  re- 
porte  Indicate  9M%  of  teenagen  In  tbe  9:00 
to  11:00  PM  period  and  8.6%  In  the  Late 
Show  period.  It  la  submitted  tbat  this  seg- 
ment of  our  populatlcai  deserrea  the  same 
degree  of  concern  and  consideration  as  ottiera 
and  should  not  be  presumed  to  possess  the 
same  sophistication  as  adults. 

THe  following  steps  will  be  taken  on  a 
continuing  basis  In  fuUUlment  ot  the  policy: 

a)  The  long  standing  policy  of  previewing 
all  films  will  be  reviewed  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  diligent  performance  and  that  the 
above  Is  understood  and  complied  with. 

b)  In  the  case  of  questionable  films,  the 
program  director  and  the  general  manager 
will  personally  preview  the  film  and  make  a 
determination. 

c)  The  Vice  President  of  Programming  will 
be  advised  In  writing  of  the  given  situation, 
action  taken  and  discussion  made.  He,  In 
turn,  will  coordinate  this  action  with  the 
other  television  stations. 

d)  Care  will  be  taken  that  contracts  for 
features  will  contain  the  standard  clause 
concerning  right  of  exclusion  of  any  Individ- 
ual title  If  It  contravenes  the  TV  Code  or 
Oroup  W  Policy  In  our  opinion. 

e)  In  the  case  of  network  features,  a  list 
of  titles  will  be  secured  at  least  one  month 
In  advance  of  air  date.  These  will.  In  turn. 
be  researched  and  previewed.  If  necessary. 
If  the  feature  does  not  conform  with  the 
above,  the  station  manager  and  program 
director  will  confer  with  network  executives, 
ascertain  their  attitude  and  contemplated 
action  or  possible  editing  emd,  based  on  these 
facts,  arrive  at  a  judgment.  If  the  p:'Ogram 
does  not  comply  with  the  above  policy.  It 
will  not  be  cleared  and  the  network  will  be 
so  advised. 

f)  Even  when  editing  permits  the  film  to 
be  aired  but  Its  content  remains  adult  In 
tone.  In  the  opinion  of  the  general  man- 
ager, the  audience  will  be  advised  of  that 
fact  at  the  beginning  of  the  show  and  at  all 
places  where  the  title  Is  announced: 

"The  following  feature  film  presentation 
Is  considered  adult  In  character  and  this  Is 
pointed  out  for  the  guidance  of  our 
audience." 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  I  was 

reminded  of  this  memorandum  \ihen  I 
noted  the  recent  action  of  a  television 
network  In  postponing  the  showing  of  a 
motion  picture.  "Psycho."  Mr.  Bemie 
Harrlslon,  the  Washington  Star  TV 
critic.  In  referring  to  this  Incident,  sets 
forth  the  reasons  behind  this  action. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  column 
of  September  21,  1966,  and  an  article 
that  ai^ieared  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  September  20, 1966.  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Star,  Sept.  31,  19M] 

Bad    TnciMO 

(By  Bemle  Harrison) 

"Psycho"  Out:  CBS  has  decided  to  post- 
pone the  showing  the  Alfred  Hitchcock's 
shocker.  "Psycho"  (originally  set  for  Friday 
night)  \intU  later  In  the  season,  principally 
because  several  of  Its  Midwest  alllllates  felt 
the  film  would  be  unsuitable  so  soon  after 
the  senseless  murder  of  Valerie  Percy,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Percy,  the  Republican  Sena- 
torial candidate  for  nilnols.  The  affiliates 
only  bad  to  see  half  of  the  film.  In  a  closed 
circuit  showing  early  this  week,  to  make  up 
their  minds. 

Two  OBS  aflUlatee  owned  by  Westtnghouse, 
however,  had  notified  CBS  they  wouldn't 
carry  the  film  at  all.  A  Westlnghous  spokes- 
man said  that  even  with  the  nine  minutes 


ont  tram  the  100  mlntttes  longth  of  the  film, 
the  picture  was  dieemed  "unsuitable  for  tarn- 
Uy  viewing."  The  Westlnghouse  action  Is  In- 
triguing. This  same  flim  vexed  ABC  recently 
by  refusing  to  carry  "Batman"  on  Its  Balti- 
more outlet — becaiise  of  the  four  commercial 
Inserts — and  It  obviously  Intends  to  exercise 
Its    programming    responsibilities   In    other 


Donald  McOannon,  Westlnghouse  presi- 
dent, recently  cautioned  staff  members  that 
many  of  the  new  films  booked  for  TV  were 
of  "a  very  adult  quality"  and  a  review  of 
policy  was  needed.  The  licOannon  state- 
ment: 

"A  Oroup  W  (Westlnghouse)  station  will 
only  present  feature  films  and  other  pro- 
gramming material  which,  In  Its  edited  form, 
will  be  considered  appropriate  for  family 
viewing.  The  basic  standard  of  the  'reason- 
able man*  will  be  applied  In  these  situations, 
seeking  to  avoid  especially  any  situation 
which  wlU  evoke  unusiial  response,  questions 
or  embarrassment  between  parent  and  child. 
This  latter  fact  may  In  some  measure  be  de- 
termined by  the  time  period  In  which  the 
program  Is  presented,  since  It  Is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  audience  composition 
late  at  night  will  consist  of  a  more  mature 
segment  of  audience  .  .  ."  Even  here,  the  < 
statement  warns,  caution  must  be  exercised, 
since  audience  measurements  report  9.8  per- 
cent of  teenagers  In  the  0  to  eleven  p.m.  per- 
iod, and  6.S  percent  In  the  "Late  Show" 
period. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  20.  1960] 

CBS   POSTTONXS    "PSTCHO"    Sbowhto — Dbci- 
siON  Was  Tajekn  in  Vikw  07  thx  PncT 

MXTBOEB 

(By  Oeorge  Oent) 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  an- 
nounced last  night  that  It  had  decided  to 
postpone  Friday  night's  telecast  of  Alfred 
Hitchcock's  "Psycho"  to  a  later  date. 

The  network  acted  after  several  of  Its 
Midwest  affiliates  complained  that  the  film 
would  be  unsuitable  In  that  area  so  shortly 
after  the  tragic  slaying  In  Chicago  of  21- 
year-old  Valerie  Jeanne  Percy,  one  of  the 
twin  daughters  of  Charles  H.  Percy,  the  Re- 
publican Senatorial  candidate  for  nilnols. 
The  stations  saw  half  of  the  film  yesterday 
afternoon  over  closed-circuit  television  and 
Immediately  Informed  the  network  of  their 
position. 

C.B.S.  considered  canceling  the  film  only  In 
the  Midwest,  but  decided  that  It  would  be 
better  to  postpone  It  until  later  this  year. 
It  win  substitute  a  1958  film  about  World 
War  n.  "Kings  Go  Forth,"  starring  Frank 
Sinatra.  Tony  Curtis  and  Natalie  Wood. 

The  C3.S.  decision  came  after  two  of  Its 
affiliates — KDKA-TV,  Pittsburgh,  and  KPIX, 
San  Francisco — had  announced  they  would 
not  carry  the  film.  Both  stations  are  owned 
by  the  Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Company. 

A  Westlnghouse  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  company  officials  and  station  representa- 
tives had  screened  an  edited  version  of  the 
film  last  week  and  found  It  "unsuitable  for 
family  viewing." 

"C.BB.  Friday  Night  at  the  Movies"  la  on 
from  9  to  11  PM. 

"Psycho,"  which  stars  Anthony  Perkins, 
Vera  Miles  and  Janet  Leigh,  Is  a  1960  shocker 
about  a  psychopath  who  brutally  murders 
several  women.  Some  of  the  scenes  have 
been  considered  Iiirid  even  for  motlon-plc- 
tur*  viewing. 

A  C3.S.  spokesman  said  the  film,  which 
originally  ran  100  minutes,  had  been  cut  to 
approximately  100  minutes  for  television. 

He  added  that  approximately  160  of  the 
network's  more  than  200  afllllatea  had  agreed 
to  televise  the  film  series. 

The  action  by  the  Westlnghouse-owned 
stations  was  In  keeping  with  a  recent  direc- 
tive outlining  company  policy  on  contro- 
vexvlal  films  which  Donald  H.  McOannon, 


Westlngboun  porastdent.  sent  to  offloers  of 
the  company.  In  It,  Mr.  McOannon  cau- 
tioned his  staff  that  many  of  the  new  films 
coming  to  television  reflect  "a  very  adult 
quality."  necealtatlng  a  review  of  policy. 

"A  Oroup  W  [Westlnghouse]  station  will 
only  present  feature  films  and  other  pro- 
graming material  which.  In  Its  edited  form, 
will  be  considered  appropriate  for  family 
viewing."  he  said.  "The  basic  standard  of 
the  'reasonable  man'  will  be  applied  In  these 
situations,  seeking  to  avoid  especially  any 
situation  which  will  evoke  unusual  response, 
questions  or  embarrassment  between  parent 
and  child. 

"This  latter  fact  may  In  some  measure  be 
determined  by  the  time  period  In  which  the 
program  Is  presented,  since  It  Is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  audience  comptosltlon  late 
at  night  will  consist  of  a  more  mature  seg- 
ment of  audience  who  are  perhaps  better 
equipped  to  handle  more  sophisticated  ma- 
terial. 

"However,  caution  must  be  exercised  even 
In  this  connection,  since  audience  measure- 
ment reports  Indicate  9.8  per  cent  of  teen- 
agers In  the  0  to  11  P.M.  period  and  6.5  per 
cent  In  the  Late  Show  period. 

"It  Is  submitted  that  this  segment  of  our 
population  deserves  the  same  degree  of  con- 
cern and  consideration  as  others  and  should 
not  be  presumed  to  possess  the  same  sophis- 
tication as  adults." 

The  directive  went  on  to  say  that,  even 
where  editing  permits  the  film  to  be  shown, 
the  audience  should  be  advised  that  Its  con- 
tent Is  considered  to  be  adult  both  at  the 
beginning  of  the  film  and  at  all  places  where 
the  title  Is  announced. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  coin- 
ddentally,  my  attention  was  directed  to 
the  revision  of  the  Code  of  Self -Regula- 
tion In  the  motion  picture  Industry.  I 
noted  that  Mr.  Jack  ValentI,  the  new 
president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America,  in  announcing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  revised  code,  said  that: 

The  most  significant  Innovation  In  the 
new  regulations  which  the  Industry  Imposed 
upon  Itself  Is  to  extend  the  commitment  by 
the  producers  and  film  distributors  to  make 
more  information  about  films  available  to 
parents,  the  arbiters  of  family  conduct,  so 
they  can  choose  which  motion  pictures  their 
children  can  see. 

The  positions  taken  by  Mr.  McOannon 
and  Mr.  ValentI  are  excellent  examples 
of  mature,  responsible  leadership  in  an 
area  where  cries  of  censorship  and  inter- 
vention by  government  are  always  raised. 
Congress  cannot  and  should  not  be  a 
censoring  body.  This  Is  a  responsibility 
tliat  must  be  assumed  by  the  responsible 
leadership  of  both  the  broadcasting  and 
motion  picture  industries.  All  regula- 
tions and  self-imposed  codes  are  only  as 
good  as  those  who  administer  them.  Tbe 
well-reasoned  position  of  Mr.  McOannon 
and  Mr.  ValentI  should  serve  as  excellent 
guidelines  for  those  endeavoring  to  meet 
the  demanding  challenge  required  In  this 
sensitive  area  of  programing. 

Mr.  President,  for  my  part,  I  Intend 
to  follow  the  developments  In  these  fields 
very  closely. 


DEATH  OP  AMBASSADOR  L.  CORRIN 
STRONG 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  former  Ambassador  L.  Cor- 
rln  Strong  (Ued. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Ricoko  as  a 


part  of  my  remain  a  statement  by  Roger 
L.  Stevens,  chairman  oif  the  board  of 
trustees,  John  F.  Kenn)edy  Center  for 
tbe  Performing  Arts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  , 

Statement  bt  Rogkx  L.  SitvxNS,  Crairican 
or  THE  BoAKO  or  'nusTXEs 

On  behalf  of  the  mambars  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  all  the  other  In- 
dividuals who  have  been  of  are  cloeely  asso- 
ciated with  Its  realization,  I  want  to  express 
our  feeling  of  profound  and  Irreplaceable  loss 
at  tbe  passing  of  Ambassador  L.  Corrin 
Strong. 

In  1958  President  Elsei^ower  appointed 
Ambassador  Strong  Vice  cihalrman  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Natloi^al  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. He  was  the  guiding  fo»ce  for  the  project 
until  late  In  1961.  In  1964  !hls  resignation  as 
Vice  Chairman  was  most  reluctantly  accepted 
by  President  Johnson  and  he  was  then  desig- 
nated Chairman  Emeritus,  In  which  position 
he  continued  to  serve  until  his  death. 

Had  It  not  been  for  Amtiassador  Strong's 
leadership  In  the  early  yea^  of  planning  for 
the  Center  It  Is  doubtful  If  ttie  concept  could 
ever  have  been  brought  to  XTultlon.  Almost 
single-handedly  he  persevered  In  this  dream 
of  a  home  for  the  performing  arts  in  the  na- 
tion's capital.  His  financial  contribution 
alone,  the  extent  of  which  he  would  never 
allow  to  be  made  known  publicly,  as  well  as 
the  countless  hours  of  personal  effort  In  se- 
curing additional  financial  assistance,  were 
in  fact  responsible  for  seeing  the  Center 
through  the  early  and  hazardous  years. 

As  long  as  the  Center  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  and  fulfills  Its  mission  It  will 
also  serve  as  a  tribute  to  \ttiia  outstanding 
American.  ' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Strong.  I  was  on  the 
Board  during  the  early  dhys  of  this  cen- 
ter. Mr.  Strong  not  only  gave  of  his 
Ume,  but  he  gave  a  substantial  amount 
of  his  funds  for  the  furtiherance  of  this 
great  project,  which  has  how  become  the 
John  P.  Keimedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  I 


i^tSQ] 


PUBLIC  ATTENTION  B^ING  FOCUSED 
ON  NEED  TO  COMBAT  AIR  POLLU- 
TION II 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Pr^ildent,  the  pall 
of  air  pollution  which  ov^hangs  our  Na- 
tion today,  and  particuiirly  our  urban 
areas,  is  receiving  an  increasing  amount 
of  much-needed  attentlAn  In  our  news 
media.  ' 

Yesterday  the  New  York  Times  began 
a  four-part  series  by  Gladwin  Hill  on  the 
air  pollution  problem.  It  is  a  timely  re- 
port. It  is  well  worth  reading  by  every- 
one concerned  with  the  vital  necessity  of 
cleaning  up  our  air. 

Mr.  HiU's  first  article !  points  out  the 
fact  that  "half  the  Nation's  population  is 
concentrated  on  only  1  percent  of  its  land 
area,  and  weather  condltiptis  more  or  less 
regularly  trap  concentrtttlons  of  pol- 
lutants there."  ' 

Although  my  own  Stat^  of  Delaware  Is 
more  rural  and  suburban  than  urban,  air 
pollution  Is  a  matter  of  growing  concern. 
We  are  near  the  center  of  the  megalopolis 
stretching  from  Norfolk  to  Boston,  and 
l»esldes  any  contribution  our  State  Is 
making  to  the  problem,  wB  are  the  recip- 


ients of  those  pollutants  carried  by  air 
currents  from  nearby  centers  of  popula- 
tion. 

Delaware  has  had  an  air  pollution  law 
since  1957  but  is  now  concentrating  on  an 
enlarged  effort  to  control  pollution  under 
a  newly  organized  air  and  water  resources 
commission. 

Like  many  other  States,  we  need  more 
Information  on  sources  of  air  pollution 
which  now  exist  as  well  as  effective  rules 
and  regulations  for  abatement  and 
control. 

Mr.  President,  air  pollution  is  a  nation- 
wide problem.  It  does  not  respect  State 
boundaries.  Although  air  pollution  from 
fixed  sources  is  primarily  a  local  respon- 
sibility, it  cannot  be  successfully  attacked 
by  one  level  of  government  alone.  Only 
a  cooperative  effort  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. Including  in  some  cases  groups 
of  States  operating  under  a  compact,  can 
meet  the  challenge. 

Our  Nation  is  now  making  a  substan- 
tial and  concentrated  effort  to  penetrate 
the  atmosphere  and  explore  the  space 
beyond.  Good  sense  and  a  conscience 
sensitive  to  the  heritage  we  will  be  leav- 
ing our  children  require  that  we  make 
no  less  an  effort  to  keep  our  atmosphere 
clean  and  healthful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hill's  first  two  articles  en- 
titled "Nation  Is  Facing  Ail-Out  Battle 
for  Cleaner  Air"  and  "Apathy  Balking 
Clean  Air  Drive"  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  26.  1966] 
Nation    Is    Factno    Aix-Oot    Battlc    for 

CLXANXR  AlK 7,300  COMMUMITIXS  AnxXCT- 

XD  BT  smoo  as  TJbbamization  Sends  thx 
Toll  Hiohxk 

(By  Oladwln  Hill) 

Lo8  Ancxlks,  September  25. — Just  about  a 
year  from  now.  It  will  be  brought  home  force- 
fully to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
they  are  engaged  In  a  domestic  struggle  com- 
parable to  a  national  mUltary  effort. 

It  la  the  battle  against  air  pollution. 

When  people  buy  1968  model  cars  next  fall, 
they  win  find  they  must  pay  about  $60  extra 
for  mandatory  equipment  to  reduce  a  car's 
normal  emission  of  fumes.  That  Is  the  new 
Federal  law. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  on  record  that 
an  air  pollution  control  measvire  has  been  Im- 
posed on  an  entire  nation,  and  It  will  repre- 
sent, for  the  first  year  alone,  an  extra  na- 
tional outlay  of  around  9600  million. 

Nonetheless,  It  will  be  Just  a  down  pay- 
ment. The  total  effort  will  cost  countlen 
blUlons,  and  It  will  continue  as  far  Into  the 
future  aa  anyone  can  foresee  and  Involve 
virtually  every  person  In  the  country. 

ITGHT  MTTST  OO  ON 

Recently  murky  skies  over  big  cities 
and  even  small  communities  attest  that  there 
Is  no  physical  posslbUlty  of  withdrawal  from 
this  contest,  no  chance  of  negotiating  with 
the  nebulous  gray  enemy.  Even  as  In  war, 
the  conflict  wUl  Involve  human  casualtlee; 
there  have  been  scores  already,  possibly 
thousands. 

The  resolution  of  the  conflict  can  come  only 
through  a  systematic  re-ordering  of  national 
life  so  that  people  do  not  slowly  suffocate 
In  their  own  gaseous  wastes. 

Smog  Is  not  just  a  ludicrous  appurtenance 
of  Loe  Angeles  and  a  few  other  big  dtlea; 
the  United  States  PubUc  Health  Service  re- 


ports that  no  fewer  than  7300  communities 
are  aflllcted  with  air  poUutlon  in  varying 
degrees. 

In  some  of  the  communities,  the  mlldnaas 
or  Inf  requency  of  smog  has  l\illed  people  Into 
thinking  It  will  go  away.  They  are  mis- 
taken. 

"Smog  Is  a  social  disease — the  product  of 
pec^Ie  and  their  activities,"  says  Thomas  Wil- 
liams, Information  director  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Air  PoUutlon  Division. 
"And  like  other  social  diseases,  U  not  dealt 
with.  It  only  get  wctfse." 

Air  poUutlon  has  overtaken  the  natlcm 
suddenly.  Just  as  water  pollution  did.  Peo- 
ple think  of  air,  as  they  once  did  of  water,  as 
an  unlimited  resource.  But  It  Is  stringently 
limited.  Tbe  air  envelopmg  the  earth  ex- 
tends up  only  about  12  miles  before  It  be- 
comes thin  and  useless.  The  air  that  daUy 
serves  living  things  extends  upward  only  a 
few  thoiisand  feet. 

Into  the  air  above  America  Is  now  going, 
every  day,  more  than  360,000  tons  of  gaseous 
wastes.  By  some  yardsticks,  the  atmosphere 
Is  the  principal  repository  of  all  hxuoan 
wastes. 

Dr.  Jack  McHee  of  the  California  Instttxite 
of  Technology  has  calculated  that  In  Los 
Angeles  County,  which  has  more  than  6  mU- 
llon  Inhabitants,  gaseous  wastes  average 
9,680,  metric  tons  a  day. 

"This  amounts,"  he  says,  "to  1,470  grama 
[about  three  pounds]  per  person  per  day  on 
a  dry-weight  basis — twice  as  much  as  solid 
refuse  disposal,  and  six  times  as  much  as  the 
contaminants  In  waste  water." 

Evenly  distributed,  this  load  of  waste  would 
be  an  innocuously  minuscule  fraction  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  It  Isnt  evenly  distributed. 
Half  the  nation'*  population  Is  concentrated 
on  only  l  per  cent  of  Its  land  area,  and 
weather  conditions  more  or  less  regularly 
trap  concentrations  of  pollutants  there. 

A  historic  example  Is  Donora,  Pa.,  where  a 
spell  of  smog  killed  20  people  and  sickened 
thousands  In  1948. 

The  smog  was  held  In  place  by  atmospheric 
"Uds."  Once  It  was  thought  that  these  Uds — 
a  layer  of  cool  air  trapped  under  a  warmer 
layer  during  a  windless  period — ^were  dlstlnc- 
tlve  to  only  a  few  localities. 

But  In  recent  years,  meteorologists  have 
estabUshed  that  the  condition  Is  common.  It 
occurs  from  10  per  cent  of  the  time  at  pcrtnts 
on  the  Atiantic  coast  to  as  much  as  60  per 
cent  of  the  time  In  a(»ne  Rocky  Mountain 
areas. 

ELKVBN-BILLION-DOLLAH   LOBS 

Where  once  the  gaslest  wastes  were  small 
enough  to  be  imperceptible  even  In  these  at- 
mospheric "Inversions,"  excessive  concentra- 
tions are  now  ubiquitous.  Places  such  as 
Denver,  Phoenix,  and  Albuquerque,  as  weU 
as  cities  In  Montana,  Oregon  and  Washing, 
ton,  all  traditionally  associated  with  crys- 
talline air,  now  have  recurrent  smog. 

Furthermore,  this  atmospheric  burden  Is 
growing  by  the  day  with  the  steady  Increase 
in  people,  urbanization,  automobiles.  Indus- 
try, heating  and  rubbish  burning. 

Vernon  MacKenzle,  a  recent  head  of  the 
Air  Pollution  Division,  reports  that  many 
cities  now  are  experiencing  toxic  concentra- 
tions of  sulphur  dioxide,  the  leading  con- 
taminant from  Industry.  In  heavy  traffic, 
carbon  monoxide  Is  often  reaching  levels 
high    enough   to   Impair   drivers'   reactions. 

The  more  obvious  smog  damage,  such  as 
damage  to  materials  and  cropw,  has  been 
estimated  nationally  at  966  per  person  a 
year — $11 -billion  In  all,  or  nearly  10  per  cent 
of  the  national  budget. 

StlU,  most  experts  consider  this  figure  Il- 
lusory In  Its  understatement. 

The  real  estate  Industry,  for  Instance, 
hasn't  dared  to  tote  up,  at  least  for  public 
scrutiny,  the  great  reduction  in  property 
values  In  smog-ridden  suburbs,  aa  c<mipared 
to  the  ones  that  are  smog-free. 
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And  how  (Xom  oa»  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
93  atmoairtieclc  "bUckoata"  on  tb«  New  Jer- 
•ey  Turnpike  last  year?  Or  on  the  aviation 
operatlona  that  Inereaalngly  are  hampered 
and  endangered  by  man-made  murk? 

The  blggeet  siupected  toll  la  In  human 
health.  Despite  the  efforts  of  thouaanda  of 
reeearchers.  thla  la  still  Immeasurable.  But 
the  circumstantial  case  Is  more  conclusive 
In  some  respects  than  that  of  the  link  be- 
tween cigarettes  and  lung  cancer. 

City  dwellers  have  higher  rates  of  respira- 
tory aliments — lung  cancer,  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis — than  rural  reoldents. 
Severe  spells  of  smog  have  caused  thousands 
of  statistically  "excess"  deaths  In  Nev  York, 
London  and  other  places. 

A  bout  of  smog  In  Denver  last  De<:ember 
was  accompanied  by  respiratory  Infections 
that  doubled  the  normal  absentee  nites  in 
schools,  factories  and  the  city  government. 

"But  the  determination  ot  just  how  bad 
air  has  to  be  before  It  Impairs  health  Is  aca- 
demic, from  a  practical  Btand{>olnt,"  Thomas 
Williams  observes.  "Because  whatever  that 
level  of  Impurity  is,  we're  going  to  have  It, 
unless  we  take  concerted  action  to  avert  It." 

What  Is  being  done? 

Months  of  Investigation  from  coast  to 
coast  have  yielded  a  clear  answer:  Not  very 
much. 

The  Federal  Government  spent  about  $30- 
mllllon  In  the  year  ending  In  June  on  a  re- 
markably comprehensive  program.  It  in- 
cluded research,  expert  technical  assistance 
to  states,  communities  and  industry,  grants 
to  local  agencies  that  control  pollution,  the 
policing  of  interstate  air  pollution,  and  a 
nationwide  monltortng  of  pollution  le/ela. 

LAXTTT   or    STATES 

But  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Interstate 
abatement  actions,  none  of  this  has  directly 
prevented  any  pollution  from  entering  the 
atmuosphere.  The  Immediate  work  of  pollu- 
tion control  has  rested  by  law  with  states 
and  communities.  And,  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  exceptions,  thalr  record  has  not 
amounted  to  much. 

Vernon  IfacKenzle  tactfully  says  with 
maaatve  tmderstatement:  "The  national  re- 
sponse up  to  now  baa  been  wholly  Inade- 
quate." 

Another  expert  says  bluntly:  "Most  air 
pollution  enforcement  activities  are  farci- 
cal." 

Only  34  states  have  laws  even  acknowl- 
edging state-level  responsibility  for  air  pol- 
lution. Many  states  and  cities  are  still 
geared  to  archaic  nineteenth-century  "smoke 
laws"  that  are  In  the  same  category  as  In- 
junctions against  spitting  on  the  sidewalk. 

Despite  the  ofQclal  flnrfing  that  7,300  com- 
munities have  air  pollution  problems,  the 
latest  survey  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
■bowed  only  130  city,  county  and  regional 
air  pollution  programs  in  the  country.  A 
dosen  of  them  had  budgets  last  year  under 
•10.000,  indicating  that  they  were  no  more 
than  one-man  operations. 

The  small  scope  is  indicated  by  the  130 
agencies'  total  outlay  in  1066,  some  2S  per 
cent  of  which  was  in  Federal  grant  money. 
The  agencies  spent  only  $14,354,000.  and  a 
quarter  of  that  was  In  Los  Angeles  alone. 

Moreover,  the  programs  covered  leas  than 
•  third  of  the  national  population.  The 
expendltiire  on  each  person  was  leas  than 
33  cents — compared  to  the  nominal  smog 
damage  cost  of  $66  per  person. 

L08  AMOKUeS  Ilf  FIONT 

Los  Angelee  Oounty  headed  the  list  with 
its  outlay  of  ta.ees.OOO — 00.8  cents  per  per- 
son. 

New  Tork  CJty,  with  one  of  the  nation's 
more  severe,  pollution  situations  and  about 
one  million  more  people  than  Loa  Angeles 
County  ranked  about  S5tb  In  per  ei^iita 
nqMnditures,  with  a  rate  of  only  16.7  eenU. 


A  top  engineer  in  the  Air  PoUutitm  Divi- 
sion, who  hss  dealt  with  dozens  of  munici- 
palities, says: 

"It's  hopeless  to  try  to  clean  up  a  big 
city's  air  without  an  expenditure  rate  of  at 
least  36  or  40  cents  per  capita." 

There  is  nothing  like  an  absolute  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  severity  of  a  city's 
air  pollution  because  the  variety  of  con- 
taminants interact  in  different  ways  under 
different  weather  conditions.  But  the  sheer 
volume  of  effluvia,  gauged  by  fuel  consump- 
tion and  refuse  burning,  offers  some  indica- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  its  much  smaller  area.  New 
York  City's  daUy  volume  of  air  contaminant, 
tentatively  calciUated  at  9.000  tons,  Is  nearly 
10  times  as  much  of  an  atmospheric  load  as 
Los  Angeles's  dally  14,000  tons. 

But  New  York,  although  its  past  expendi- 
tures have  been  skimpy,  is  considered  to  have 
made  a  good  start  by  passing  some  laws  this 
year  to  reduce  coal  fumes  and  incinerator 
emissions  and  by  engaging  Austin  Heller,  a 
top  Federal  pollution  expert,  to  direct  its 
program. 

San  Francisco  and  Chicago  generally  are 
rated  near  Los  Angeles  in  the  soc^>e  of  their 
programs.  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis, 
Boston  and  a  few  other  cities  have  achieved 
some  results.  But  after  that,  the  list  peters 
out. 

In  sheer  weight  of  emitted  gases,  automo- 
biles account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
national  atmospheric  waste  load.  But  most 
of  the  autos'  contribution  is  carbon  monox- 
ide, which  ia  colorless,  odorless  and  innocu- 
ous if  not  too  concentrated.  Of  the  more 
noxloiu  effluents,  Industry  (including  power 
generation)  produced  nearly  three  times  as 
miKh  as  automobiles. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers says  that  industry  is  spending  $600- 
milllon  a  year  on  pollution  control.  But  no 
body  contends  that  that  is  enough. 

MT7SKIX   IS   *i-t»wm 

"In  terms  of  reducing  the  threat,"  says 
Senator  Emcund  Mdbxix.  the  Maine  Demo- 
crat who  la  one  of  Congreaa's  pollution 
specialists,  "I  dont  think  we've  even 
scratched  the  surface." 

It  has  taken  Los  Angeles,  the  nation's  first 
smog-stricken  city,  two  years  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  make  a  major  dent  In  its  burden  of 
gaseous  waste.  Therefore,  Federal  experts 
feel  time  is  running  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

"We  cannot  push  our  problems  a  few  dec- 
ades away  with  the  resolve  to  face  them 
'when  the  time  comes,' "  says  Vernon  Mac- 
Kenzie.    "The  time  is  now." 

Moved  by  such  warnings,  Congress  passed 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1063,  which  covers  the 
current  PMeral  activities.  Last  year,  mov- 
ing against  the  one  smog  source  that  Is  uni- 
form throughout  the  nation.  Congress  au- 
thoriaed  the  Public  Health  Service  to  Impoee 
limits  for  automobile   emissions. 

The  first  such  reg:ulatlon,  based  on  a  Cali- 
fornia law  in  force  for  the  last  year,  in  effect 
reqiUres  manufacturers  to  put  special  equip- 
ment on  car  engines  that  will  reduce  the 
emission  of  hydrocarbon  gases  to  376  parts 
per  million  and  of  carbon  monoxide  to  1.5 
per  cent  by  volume.  This  Is  the  equipment 
for  which  new-car  buyers  will  have  to  pay 
extra  next  fall,  wherever  they  live. 

However,  the  regulation  Is  denotmced  in 
auto-Industry  circles  as  "a  billion-dollar 
hoax."  The  Industry  says  it  discriminates 
against  smog-free  localities,  and  will  produce 
little  Immediate  improvement,  since  it  will 
take  10  years  to  retire  the  00  million  im- 
equipped  cars  alreeidy  In  circulation. 

The  Federal  rebuttal  Is  that  most  cars  are 
based  in  smog-affected  areas,  that  the  rest 
of  them  will  probably  visit  such  areas,  and 
that  you  have  to  start  somewhere  in  reducing 
auto  pollution. 


Despite  the  nationwide  impact  of  this 
measure.  It  is  cHily  an  opening  skirmish  in 
the  coming  struggle  against  air  p>ollutlon. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  way  to 
police  proper  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  equipment  on  new  engines.  It  can  only 
urge  the  states  to  enact  enforcement  and  in- 
spection legislation,  so  their  own  citizens' 
expenditures  won't  go  for  naught. 

The  states  thus  wUl  have  reason  to  exam- 
ine their  overall  smog  problem.  And  the 
question  inevitably  will  arise: 

"What's  the  tise  of  our  regulating  auto- 
mobiles and  then  doing  nothing  about  the 
other  sources  of  smog?" 

Apathy  Balking  Clkan  Aib  Dxivx — ^Pou- 
TiciANS  Cool  to  Pbocram  in  Face  or  Ptm- 
Lie  Inxstia 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  Angeles. — In  a  large  city  in  the  Middle 
West  a  few  weeks  back,  a  nationally  respected 
air  pollution  official  concluded  a  disquisition 
on  the  nation's  mounting  smog  problem  by 
abruptly  sweeping  aside  his  sllderule,  charts 
and  tabulations  and  exclaiming: 

"That's  the  official  story.  Now  do  you 
want  to  hear  the  truth? 

"The  truth  Is  that  the  critical  Ingredient 
in  smog  simply  is  politics.  By  that  I  mean 
people  and  their  instruments  of  government, 
and  their  attitudes  about  a  community  prob- 
lem. 

"We  know  how  to  cure  smog.  It's  not  un- 
duly dlfflctilt  or  expensive.  The  problem  Is 
getting  the  people  In  the  community  to  sup- 
port a  cleanup  program. 

"The  most  important  part  of  a  program 
is  not  technical  expertise.  It's  having  s 
wheeler-dealer  who  can  put  it  across  with 
the  political  establishment  in  a  community. ' 
We've  been  long  on  engineering  and  short  of 
wheeler-dealers.  That's  why  our  air  is  s 
mess." 

The  "mess"  consists  of  a  daily  load  of  some 
360,000  tons  of  gaseous  wastes  that  pour  into 
the  nation's  atmosphere  and  collect  in  palls 
of  murk  over  some  7,300  communltlee.  As 
population,  lubanlzation.  power  generation 
and  induB^  inexorably  increase,  so  will  the 
mesa. 

The  official's  observations  are  set  forth  here 
because  they  are  authoritative  in  themselves, 
and  because  they  reflect  the  virtually  iman- 
imous  sentiments  of  the  scores  of  Federal, 
state  and  local  pollution  officials  who  were 
Interviewed  In  several  months'  research. 

"Ptaitlcally,"  the  candid  official  continued, 
"air  pollution  Is  a  far  tougher  can  of  worms 
than  water  poUutlon.  With  water  pollution, 
the  blame  goes  mainly  to  collective  sources— 
municipalitlee  and  industries — and  cleanup 
coeta  fall  on  them. 

"A  lot  of  air  pollution  goes  back  to  individ- 
uals— their  cars,  their  furnaces,  their  incin- 
erators. When  a  cleanup  program  threateni 
to  hit  them  directly,  and  change  the  way 
they're  doing  things,  and  cost  a  Uttle  bit, 
they  back  off. 

"And  if  the  pressure  Isn't  there,  the  poUtl- 
eian  isn't  going  to  do  anything.  He  can 
think  of  38  other  ways  of  spending  public 
money  that  will  be  more  popular." 

Consequently,  of  the  7.800  communltlet 
with  air  pollution,  only  180  have  control 
programs,  and  the  Air  Pollution  Division  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  ap- 
praises only  about  90  of  these  as  substantial. 

Furthermore,  in  1065  fewer  than  20  came 
close  to  the  per  capita  expenditure  rate  of 
36  cents  that  Federal  officials  consider  ■ 
minimum  for  an  adequate  community  pro- 
gram. This  reckoning  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  about  70  per  cent  of  a  budget  goes  for 
personnel,  and  the  larger  the  population  in- 
volved, the  bigger  the  supervisory,  engineer- 
ing, inspection  and  enforcement  staff  that  U 
needed. 


Tiu  highest  expenditure  Ute  in  the  coun- 
try in  1065  was  the  83.3  Cents  that  Cook 
Oounty.  HL,  spent  on  its  180,000  persons  Uv- 
Ing  outside  Chicago.  New  York  City's  per 
capita  rate  was  15.7  cents. 

"In  dUea  under  200,000,"  the  official  con- 
tinued, "it's  very  difficult  to  promote  the 
money  you  need  for  an  adequate  staff 

"In  cities  under  100.000,  you  get  into  an 
industrial-power  situation:  one  or  two  com- 
panies dominate  the  community  and  nobody 
Is  going  to  pass  any  laws  to  cause  trouble 
for  industry— unless  you  happen  to  run  into 
an  especially  enlightened  company." 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
133  mllUon  tons  of  contaminants  pour  into 
the  atmosphere  every  year.  Industry  induc- 
ing power  generation,  is  the  major  source  of 
the  gross  contaminants.  (Automobiles  pro- 
duce more  gases,  but  a  lot  at  that  Is  carbon 
monoxide,  which  Is  innocuous  unless  it  be- 
comes too  concentrated.) 

There  are  some  300,000  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  country.  If  ohly  two-thirds  of 
them  emit  fumes,  it  still  amounts  to  one 
plant  for  every  1,000  people^  More  than  600 
conmiunities  have  chemlcaa  plants  There 
are  300  oil  refineries.  ; 

For  generations,  Industry  escaped  regula- 
tion because  its  effluvia  were  considered  an 
unavoidable  concomitant  of  jjroductlvlty  and 
prosperity.  Recent  experience  has  proved 
this  technically  incorrect!  and  ethlcaUv 
shaky.  i  ' 

The  President's  Science  Attvlsory  Commit- 
tee, in  its  big  report  last  November  on  "Re- 
storing the  QuaUty  of  Our  Environment,"  set 
fort  has  a  prime  principle: 

"The  responsiblUty  of  eWh  poUuter  for 
«U  forms  of  damage  caused  by  his  pollution 
should  be  effectively  recognized  and  gen- 
erally accepted.  There  shobd  be  no  'right' 
to  pollute."  \ 

Such  major  segments  of  Industry— and 
major  sources  of  pollution— as  the  oil 
chemical,  power  and  steel,  industries  are 
spending  hundreds  of  mllUdas  of  dollars  on 
pollution  controls. 

The  electric  power  industry  says  it  has 
spent  $760-mimon,  and  the  oil  Industry  says 
It  has  spent  $250-mllllon  Just  In  the  last  10 
years.  The  chemical  Industry  reports  it  is 
spending  $43  mllUon  a  year  to  operate  smog 
control  equipment  that  has  cbet  $250-milUon. 

The  steel  companies  in  Chicago  have 
Joined  In  a  program  that  will  cost  upward  of 
ISO-million  in  the  next  five  years  to  reduce 
their  discharge  of  soot.  Every  week  Industry 
buys  more  than  $l-milllon  of  equipment  to 
remove  obnoxious  chemicals  from  Industrial 
wsste  gases. 

But.  pollution  offlclals  point  out.  such  sums 
•re  not  inordinately  large  la  the  economics 
ol  industry— the  nation's  newest  oU  refinery 
for  instance,  will  cost  $100-mlllion. 

Neither,  offlclaU  say,  do  the  sums  neces- 
»»rUy  bear  a  relationship  to  the  size  of  the 
ever-growing  problem.  Piftewi  years  hence. 
twice  as  much  electricity  will  have  to  be 
generated  as  now;  the  burning  of  oil  is  ex- 
pected to  triple,  and  the  burilng  of  coal  and 
natural  gas  to  double.  \ 

Fume-belchlng  plants  can  stUl  be  found 
in  most  cities,  and  fume  labatement  has 
tended  to  vary  directly  with  the  strictness 
M  local  enforcement.  Contentions  are  some- 
times made  that  pollution  controls  are  tech- 
ntoiUy  or  economically  Impossible— although 
'Weral  experts  say  that  proper  control  equip- 
ment averages  less  than  6  par  cent  of  the 
WW  of  an  Industrial  faciUty. 

Some  industrial  circles  are  expoundliig  the 

classlflcation"  system  that  they  pushed  for 

wter  poUution— the  concept  that  different 

a^ee*  of  cleanliness,  or  dlrtWess.  are  accept. 

The  latest  idea  along  this  ibe  Is  that  the 
•Ues  can  be  used  for  Industhnl  waste  on  a 
^h  button"  system.  Under  this.  Indus- 
aies   would    discharge   fume*   when   winds 


seemed  likely  to  blow  them  away,  but  would 
stop  on  signal  when  weather  conditions 
threatened  to  change. 

Air  pollution  officials  are  skepUcal  about 
this.  They  say  that,  if  an  industry  has 
proper  pollution  control  equipment  for  pe- 
riods of  adverse  weather,  it  might  as  well 
operate  the  equipment  all  the  time. 

They  also  say  the  plan  would  put  control 
agencies  in  an  Impossible  position,  where 
they  woiUd  be  constantly  accused  of  pushing 
the  "stop"  button  vmnecessarily. 

There  is  a  familiar  pattern,  when  a  com- 
munity mounts  a  program  to  control  air 
pollution,  or  Industry  representatives  mov- 
ing into  a  dominant  role  and  slowing  re- 
forms. 

"There  are  two  main  ways  of  doing  this  " 
the  Middle  West  official  said.  "One  is  to  go 
all  out  for  an  impressive  technical  program 
but  give  it  no  authority.  The  other  is  to  give 
it  impressive  authority  but  no  budget." 

This  kind  of  thing  happens  on  the  state 
level,  too.  the  offlclal  said. 

Industry  is  understandably  touchy  about 
air  poUution  control  because  it  has,  in  one 
sense,  been  a  whipping  boy.  Citizens  like 
to  think  that  their  air  pollution  can  be 
stoM>ed  by  lambasting  the  factory  on  the 
other  side  of  town. 

But  in  most  cases  smog  U  a  combination  of 
industrial  fumes,  the  effluvia  of  home  heat- 
ers and  Incinerators,  municipal  refuse  burn- 
ing and  automobiles.  The  pubUc  shares  re- 
sponsibUity  but  is  slow  to  face  it. 

"There  are  some  remarkable  fallacies  that 
circiUate  as  rationalizations  for  doing  noth- 
ing about  air  pollution,"  says  one  Federal  of- 
ficial. "I  can  them  the  six  eophista-les  of 
smog.'    They  nm  Uke  this : 

■•The  air  in  any  given  area  belongs  to  who- 
ever got  there  first. 

■•Fumes  strong  enough  to  nauseate  people 
and  make  their  eyes  water  do  not  In  wiy 
way  adversely  affect  health. 

"Until  wp  can  prove  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction pi«cisely  how  much  of  what  poUutant 
is  injuring  which  people  to  what  degree  it 
is  intelUgent  to  do  nothing  at  all  about  con- 
trolUng  air  poUution. 

.™!^  poUution  is  good  because  cigarette 
smoking  is  bad. 

"PoUution  control  programs  Uke  Los  An- 
geles have  been  futile  because  smog  has 
not  completely  disappeared. 

.in'*''.,?,****'  ^°'  2  mlUlon  citizens  to  spend 
$10-naiUion  cleaning  up  the  effects  of  air 
pollution  than  for  10  industries  to  spend  $2- 
miUlon  to  clean  up  the  sources  of  pollution  " 

POr  years,  clean-air  campaigners  have  tried 
to  overcome  public  Inertia  through  the 
w*^"..*^^"**^'  stressing  the  presumable 
health  hazards  of  atmospheric  contaminants 
It  hasnt  worked. 

Despite  strong  statistical  evidence  that 
slegM  of  smog  have  hastened.  If  not  caused 
the  deaths  of  thousands  of  persona  In  New 
York,  London  and  elsewhere,  the  hazards 
seem  as  remote  to  the  general  public  as  those 
of  cigarette  smoking. 

In  a  nationwide  opinion  siirvey  commis- 
sioned last  year  by  the  chemical  industry 
more  than  eight  out  of  10  persons  indicatwl 
they  did  not  consider  air  poUution  a  com- 
mxinity  problem. 

At  this  year's  annual  meeting  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Association,  a  Joint  Indus- 
try-sclence-Oovemment  organization  there 
WM  pronounced  sentiment  that  propaganda 
should  emphasize  smog's  esthetic  bUght  and 
economic  drain,  of  at  least  $ll-blUion  a  year 
Just  in  damage  to  crops  and  materials 

Unlike  water  poUution.  in  which  a  sample 
dipped  from  a  river  and  analyzed  In  a  labora- 
tory may  tell  a  good  deal  of  the  story,  deallm: 
with  air  pollution  Is  a  protracted  and  far^ 
flung  operation. 

It  may  take  thousands  of  air  samplliua 
over  many  months  to  determine  the  dhnen- 
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sions  of  a  community  problem.  Then  comes 
a  door-to-dOOT  Inventory  of  poUution  sources. 
foUowed  by  corrective  recommendations. 

Then  there  is  the  design,  procurement 
and  InstaUatlon  of  equipment,  and  flnally 
the  enforcement  of  regulations  through  peri- 
odic inspections.  *^ 

A  classic  Joke  in  the  poUution  control  pro- 
feMlon  is  this  aphorism  from  a  seasoned 
engineer:  "«~wxm« 

"A  cleanup  Job  takes  60  years— 40  years 
to  get  the  pcdlticlans  out  of  the  way  and  10 
years  to  do  the  work." 

In  the  abeence  of  extensive  Initiative  bv 
states  and  munlcipaUtles,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ffS^**^'  ^"  spearheaded  anti-pollution  ac- 

The  "Pentagon"  of  this  effort  is  several 
floors  of  a  plain  boxlike  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice building  on  Washington's  C  Street  Here 
some  300  persons  in  the  Air  PoUution  Divi- 
sion pore  over  matters  ranging  from  chem- 
Utry  to  statistics.  They  are  supplemented  by 
200  scientists  and  technicians  at  the  health 
serv  ce's  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center 
in  ciXLcixuiati. 

The  Federal  activities  include  public  edu- 
cation research,  technical  assistance  to 
/^  •f,;.^"*^*'*'"  to  local  control  programs 
($3.6-milUon  in  grants  last  year),  and  abate- 
ment actions  for  interstate  pollution. 

The  division's  annual  budgets  up  to  now 
have  been  under  $30  miUlon. 

The  law  authorizes  Federal  abatement  in- 
tervention when  one  state's  smog  bothers 
another.  The  procedure  Is  Uke  that  in  water 
IwUuMon  cases:  hearings,  agreement  on  cor- 
reotive  programs,  and  supervised  execution 
of  the  programs,  with  the  possibiuty  erf  Fed- 
er^  court  action  if  there  is  no  compliance 

Eight  such  interstato  actions   have   been 
started  so  far,  including  one  dealing  with  the 
aerial  garbage"  that  wafts  back  and  forth 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

But  most  poUution  is  intrastote.  And  be- 
cause each  locality's  smog  problem  Is  a 
unique  combination  of  factors,  responsiblUty 
for  dealing  with  nonautomotlve  poUution  la 
considered  to  rest,  both  legally  and  practt- 
cally,  with  state  and  local  governments 

If  tbey  Will  come  to  grips  with  air  poUn- 
tion.  Federal  officials  think  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent for  solving  the  problem.  Los  Angeles 
which  had  the  worst  smog  situation  in  the 
country,  has  virtuaUy  eUminated  smog  from 
stationary  sources. 


NEED  POR  EXPANSION  OF  POOD 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  !n  re- 
cent weeks,  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  have  reported  the  spread 
of  the  world  food  crisis  to  new  lands 

Oil  September  6,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  reported  the  desperate  efforts  of 
Algena  to  find  grain  to  meet  its  worst 
food  shortage  since  Independence.  On 
September  14,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  detailed  description  of  the  dis- 
astrous famine  In  Chad,  In  north-central 
Africa,  and  of  the  emergency  food  air- 
lift being  provided  by  the  US.  Air  Force 
to  prevent  widespread  starvation  in  that 
country. 

More  than  ever  we  can  see  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senate,  4  weeks  ago,  In  Its  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  new  Food  for 
Peace  Act.  which  will  make  It  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  expand  production 
to  meet  world  needs  and  strengthen  our 
ability  to  help  hungry  nations  to  Im- 
prove their  own  farm  output. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoiu). 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Christian  Sclenctt  Monlta-,  Sept. 

6.  1966) 
Food  Ctisa  Appsoachib:  Algxua  BooriBa  thx 

WOIU)  FOB  Obaik 

(By  John  K.  Cooley,  staff  correapondent  of 

the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 

Aixms. — Algeria  faces  Its  most  serious  food 
crisis  since  It  won  Independence  from  France 
In  July  1962. 

winter  drought  and  low  produotl^rlty  on 
collectlTlBed  farms  have  cut  this  year's  grain 
harvest  to  about  1  million  tons,  rougtJy  half 
Its  normal  size. 

Algerian  officials  and  foreign  economlsta 
say  Algeria  must  purchase  at  least  800,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  200,000  tons  of  otbei  grains 
before  the  end  of  this  year. 

To  meet  the  emergency.  President  Boimie- 
dlenne's  ruling  revolutionary  council  tias  dug 
deep  Into  the  country's  sparse  foreign-cur- 
rency reserves.  It  has  Just  piurhased  com- 
mercially about  160.000  of  the  million  tons 
needed  and  Is  looking  for  more. 

MOKK   rUNDS   ASKXD 

Some  112,000  tons  were  ordered  from  the 
United  States  on  the  open  market.  Algeria 
also  has  bought  10.000  tons  from  France, 
8,000  tons  from  Greece,  and  about  30.000  tons 
Of  barley  from  France,  Britain,  and  Greece. 

The  government  cereals  office  has  asked 
Finance  Ulnlater  Ahmed  Kald  for  ar  addl. 
tlonal  $66  million  not  budgeted  for  focd  pur- 
chases to  buy  grain,  according  to  authorized 
sources. 

Algerian  housewives  say  their  breid  has 
grown  darker  In  recent  weeks.  City  and 
town  dwellers  prefer  the  French-type  white 
loavea  which  130  yeare  of  French  occupation 
here  made  familiar. 

Algeria's  dwindling  granaries  are  port  of 
a  pattern  which  has  reduced  breadbaskets  In 
much  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  world  wheat 
shortage  is  affecting  all  of  North  Africa  to 
such  an  extent  that  Rene  Dumont,  an  emi- 
nent French  economist,  recently  predicted 
"famine  conditions"  by  1970. 

Algeria's  neighbors,  Morocco  and  Tunisia, 
have  received  fairly  large  shares  of  the  now 
carefully  rationed  stock  of  United  States 
wheat  sold  under  easy  terms. 

LOW   INTKKXST    SATKS 

"nie  last  United  States-Algerian  easy-term 
'  food  loan  agreement  was  signed  Feb.  23  by 
Ambassador  John  Jemagan  and  the  Algerian 
Foreign  MlnUtry.  Most  deliveries  it  pro- 
vided tar  are  complete,  and  no  new  accord 
now  Is  being  negotiated.  Food  still  ia  arriv- 
ing from  the  United  SUtes  throiigh  private 
relief  agencies,  however. 

The  February  agreement  provided  200,000 
tons  of  wheat  worth  912  million  at  world 
market  prices.  Algeria  is  to  repay  In  hard 
currency  at  "low-interest  rates.  Local  cur- 
rency generated  by  wheat  sales  here  were 
assigned  to  high-priority  agricultural  devel- 
opment projects. 

The  accord  also  Included  a  gift  of  about 
138,000  tons  of  wheat  and  5,000  tons  of  oU 
worth  about  912  million.  Some  90,000  oif 
Algeria's  1  million  unemployed  received 
88,000  tons  of  food. 

Another  60,000  tons  of  wheat  and  oil  were 
distributed  as  payment  In  kind  to  workers 
on  self-help  programs.  They  were  chan- 
neled throiigh  such  private  relief  organisa- 
tions as  Cooperative  for  Remittances  Every- 
where (CARE),  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Service,  and  Church  World  Services,  an 
Interdenominational  Proteatant  group. 

The  Algerian  Government  and  the  vol\m- 
tary  organizations  direct  these  projects. 
They  Include  building  of  roads,  bridges.  Irri- 
gation works  and  schools, 

VM.  AID  BaQOnTBt 

Since  It  overthrew  Ahmed  l)en  Bella,  for- 
mer president,  in  Jxme,  1966,  Colonel  Boa- 


medlenne's  government  has  made  several 
private  requests  to  the  United  States  for 
development  aid  which  would  go  far  beyond 
food  and  relief.  Most  development  assist- 
ance now  comes  from  France  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  both  Algerian  and  American  officials 
here  recognize  that  strong  Algerian  opposi- 
tion to  United  States  policy  In  Vietnam  and 
free-wheeling  press  criticism  of  the  United 
States  are  obstacles.  Washington  has 
favored  American  private  investment  here 
rather  than  governmental  aid. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  Algerian  oppo- 
sition to  signing  Investment  guarantee  agree- 
ments such  as  those  the  United  States  has 
with  many  governments.  A  new  and  more 
liberal  Investment  code  aimounced  here 
Aug.  31  Is  shortly  to  be  published.  It  is 
expected  to  end  some  of  the  preferential 
treatment  given  to  French  Investments  and 
it  may  pave  the  way  for  an  investment- 
guarantee  agreement  with  Washington. 

Algerian  news  media  broke  their  usual 
silence  about  American  aid  Aug.  27.  When 
the  freighter  Duval  unloaded  6,600  tons  of 
grain  at  Algiers,  the  dally  newspaper,  al 
Moujahld,  took  the  almost  unprecedented 
step  of  printing  a  photograph  and  identify- 
ing the  grain  as  coming  from  the  United 
SUtes. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  14,  1966] 

AicsucANs  Flt  Food  to  Famshko  Chad 

(By  Donald  H.  Louchhelm,  Washington  Post 

foreign  service) 

FoKT  Laut,  Chad,  September  13. — For  the 
past  10  days,  the  VS.  Air  Force  has  been 
eying  an  emergency  airlift  to  ease  a  famine 
In  this  landlocked,  largely  desert  central 
African  country. 

The  airlift  is  shuttling — and  In  some  cases 
dropping — sacks  of  grain  into  some  of  the 
most  remote  oases  and  villages  on  the  con- 
tinent. TWO  Hercules  C-130s,  along  with 
rotating  crews  of  66  specialists,  were  flown 
acroos  the  Atlantic  to  perform  the  relief 
mission. 

The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $160  thou- 
sand. It  Is  the  first  large-scale  operation  of 
its  kind  under  the  Pood  for  Peace  program  in 
Africa.  American  officials  explained  that  the 
airlift  was  necessitated  by  the  almost  total 
lack  of  surface  communications  In  two-thirds 
of  Chad,  a  country  of  about  460,000  square 
miles  (the  size  of  Alaska) . 

SOBOHTTIC  POa  mLLKT 

In  all,  600  metric  tons  of  food,  mostly 
sorghum,  will  be  ferried  into  Chad  from  the 
nearest  railhead,  Blaldugurl  In  northeastern 
Nigeria.  U.S.  agricultural  experts  say  the 
sorghimx.  the  closest  U.S.  equivalent  of 
the  red  and  white  millet  that  Is  the  staple 
of  the  Chadlan  diet,  will  feed  an  estimated 
60,000  people  for  a  month.  The  new  millet 
crop  will  be  harvested  in  October. 

The  sudden  presence  of  the  American  mili- 
tary has  g^ven  something  of  a  circus  atmos- 
phere to  this  sleepy  capital.  A  radio  Jeep 
pulling  its  own  generator — both  airlifted  In — 
boimds  along  the  rutted  streets  toting  a 
towering  antenna  that  Is  one  of  the  tallest 
features  In  Fort  Lamy's  squat  skyline. 

Even  for  Fort  Lamy,  where  all  modem 
necessities  are  brought  In  by  air,  the  prodi- 
gious subsistence  supplies  of  beer,  soft  drinks, 
canned  food  and  water  that  accompanied 
the  crew's  arrival  at  the  posh  new  Hotel  Is 
Tchadlenne  excited  surprise. 

rtsoLBta  CABB  nt 

The  hotel  management  purveys  a  large 
bottle  of  beer  for  $1.26  and  a  large  Coke 
for  tl,  and  may  have  been  disappointed  to 
watch  crew  members  gather  for  nocturnal 
poker  games  with  their  own  pop-top  cans. 
But  curio  peddlers  outside  the  hotel  have 
been  making  their  fortunes  and  hotel  porters, 
benefiting  from  American  unfamillarlty  with 
the  local  currency  (246  CFA  francs  to  the 
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dollar),  are  walking  off  with  unprecedently 
large  tips. 

Actually,  the  airlift  has  been  a  godsend  to 
tia  Tchadlenne,  a  government-owned  enter- 
prise which  opened  its  doors  only  a  few 
months  ago  and  has  had  to  compete  with  the 
well-established  French-owned  Hotel  du 
Sharl. 

Perhaps  out  of  sincere  hospitality,  perhaps 
from  the  grudging  mercenary  goodwill  that 
is  usually  reserved  for  the  tourist  season  la 
France,  local  French  businessmen  have  been 
catering  to  the  Air  Force,  whose  presence  haa 
proven  a  major  and  unexpected  moneymaker. 

MINUS  SPKAK  DtCLISa 

Some  businessmen  have  actually  produced 
a  previously  well-hidden  conunand  of  Eng. 
llsh.  At  the  Air  Hotel,  a  first-class  French 
restaurant,  the  proprietor  has  put  out  a 
special  American  menu  including  hot  dogt, 
hamburgers  and  a  variety  of  plain  food. 
Sauces  and  spices  have  been  stripped  from 
the  regular  specialties  and  exotic  French  de- 
^crlptloiu  have  been  changed  to  laconic 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  airlift,  which  has  been  running  an 
average  of  three  deliveries  a  day,  will  termi- 
nate later  this  week. 

The  main  points  served  by  the  C-lSOs  have 
been  Faya  llargeau,  500  miles  to  the  north 
of  here,  and  Mongo  and  Abeche,  about  200 
miles  to  the  east.  These  towns  and  Fort 
Lamy  will  be  the  key  distribution  p<^nts. 

By  far  the  moet  dramatic  part  of  the  air- 
lift has  been  the  drops,  totaling  about  SO 
tons,  from  an  average  altitude  of  five  feet. 

At  each  touchdown  point,  groups  of  Chad- 
lana  have  gathered  for  tours  of  the  massive 
C-130B.  Crew  members  have  been  continu- 
ally amazed  that  when  they  sweep  out  the 
cavernous  holds  of  the  planes  after  unload- 
ing the  grain,  some  villager  will  always  stand 
by  the  door  to  gather  up  the  few  precious 
handfuls. 

The  Impact  of  the  famine  Is  not  dramati- 
cally visible,  although  missionaries  have  re- 
ported several  deaths  as  the  result  of  eating 
poisonous  roots  to  ease  hunger  In  some  vil- 
lages. 

To  scone  extent,  the  result  of  hoarding  by 
middlemen  seeking  to  push  the  price  of  mil- 
let upward,  a  practice  common  throxigbout 
the  marginally  productive  areas  of  the  south- 
em  Sahara.  In  a  town  like  Faya  Largeau, 
millet  Is  selling  at  four  times  the  normal 
price. 

Agricultural  experts  say  the  moet  serious 
danger  in  such  a  situation  Is  that  peasant 
farmers  will  begin  eating  and  selling  their 
imharvested  seed  crops,  magnifying  the 
chance  of  a  major  disaster  in  the  following 
year  and  perhaps  leading  to  a  cycle  of  in- 
creasingly severe  famine. 


ESSAY  BY  ALETHA  EATON,  OP  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

ISx.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  eartler 
in  the  month  I  had  the  plesisure  of  greet- 
ing two  fine  teenagers  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  the  honor  to  represent  our 
State  in  Washington  at  the  Teen  Forum 
sponsored  by  Rexall  druggists,  of  the 
Nation. 

In  this  national  competition,  two 
youngsters  from  each  of  the  50  States 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  an  essay, 
"How  I  as  a  Teenager  Can  Encourage  My 
Fellow  Students  To  Continue  Their 
Education."  Considering  the  many 
thousands  of  participants  in  the  contest, 
these  yoimg  people  and  their  parents 
have  every  right  to  take  pride  in  their 
accomplishment.  In  our  case,  we  were 
represented  by  William  Cronln,  677  Howe 
Street,  Manchester,  who  was  sponsored 
by  the  Precourt  Rexall  Pharmacy  in  that 


dty,  and  by  Aletha  Eatoni  of  South  New- 
bury, as  nominee  of  Kelly's  Rexall  Drug 
Store.  ] 

I  was  very  much  ImpiMssed  with  the 
appearance,  intelligence,  and  maturity 
of  New  Hampshire's  two  representatives. 
They  speak  well  indeed  of  the  kind  of 
responsible  adult  we  may  expect  from 
this  coming  generation.  One  of  the  con- 
testants, Aletha  Eaton,  teft  with  me  a 
copy  of  her  essay,  and  I  tek  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remark*.  I  think  it  is 
encouraging  that  people  of  her  young  age 
have  so  complete  an  imderstandlng  of 
the  necessity  for  taking  advantage  of  all 
educational  opportunities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows:  1. 

■bat  bt  Miss  Albtba  KatcU,  or  Vmxsvt, 
VM.       ]T 

Our  country  U  progresslnfi  at  such  a  rapid 
pace,  we  as  citizens  can  hardly  keep  informed 
with  new  things,  and  if  our  country  is  to 
continue  being  the  most  powerful  country, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  prodtkee  the  very  beet 
In  trained  leaders.  As  a  teen-ager,  I  en- 
courage all  my  feUow  students  to  continue 
their  educaUon,  for  we  trul|  love  this  great 
country  of  ours  and  want  in  the  futtire  to 
itUl  be  able  to  love  this  country. 

What  possible  mimdane  reason  could  you 
have  to  leave  school?  There  are  many  rea- 
nns.  but  are  they  strong  enough  to  risk  your 
country's  fate,  the  years  of  strugRlee  and 
bloodshed?  ^ 

Colleges  now  realize  that  students  with 
marks  of  all  •'4's"  don't  contdbute  as  much 
to  America  as  "8"  and  "2"  students  for  theee 
people  can  evenly  balance  their  Ume  between 
books  and  enjoying  themselves  while  they 
m  sUU  young,  so  why  leave(  school  because 
you  arent  a  genius?  1  j 

SCHOOL    MILK    PROGRAM     SAVES 
BILLIONS  IN  HEALTH  DOLLARS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr. !  President,  as 
we  consider  today  the  Labor-Health. 
Education,  and  Wdfare  appropriation 
bfl]  It  is  most  fitting  that  the  legislation 
extending  the  school  milk  program  Is 
well  on  its  way  to  final  passage.  For  the 
school  milk  program  haa  contributed 
substantially  to  the  Nation's  health  by 
prevenUng  Illness  while  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  funds  included  in  this  bill 
are  Intended  to  help  the  Mfeition  to  find 
the  cure  for  various  iUnesSes. 

Unfortunately  It  is  not  possible  to  com- 
pute the  hours,  days,  months,  and  years 
ol  suffering  and  economic  waste  that 
might  have  resulted  if  Congress  had  not 
lieclded  to  make  milk  available  to  Amer- 
^'8  schoolchildren  at  cntrate  prices. 
However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  pro- 
'Wlng  "nature's  perfect  food"  to  school- 
ADdren  at  bargain-basement  prices 
Oongress  has  stimulated  nillk  consump- 
tion among  tens  of  millions  of  children 
who  might  otherwise  have  become  the 
Jlctlms  of  many  of  the  diseases  that  fol- 
low In  the  wake  of  poor  nutrition. 

So  when  we  consider  the  Labor-HEW 
WD  today— when  we  are  told  of  the 
waculous  cures  that  the  National  Insti- 
Jttei  of  Health  can  help  to  find  if  we  only 
Bve  them  enough  moneyt— let  us  not 
'orget  the  tried  and  true  school  milk 
Jfyam.  It  is  not  as  spectacular,  but  it 
|»Ji«ta8effectiTe. 
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AIESEC— A  TRIUMPH  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDINa 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  and  its  leaders  have  for  many 
years  initiated  and  supported  the  devel- 
opment of  international  exchanges  of 
people.  Every  administration  hi  the  last 
two  decades  has  undertaken  significant 
programs  in  this  realm  to  foster  peace, 
economic  development,  political  stabil- 
ity, and  greater  understanding  and  co- 
operation among  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions. Such  programs  include  point  4 
technical  assistance,  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act,  the  Pulbright-Hays  Act,  people  to 
people,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  presently 
the  ideas  embodied  in  the  International 
Education  Act.  President  Johnson  has 
clearly  and  forcefully  declared  his  sup- 
port for  legislation  to  promote  interna- 
tional education  in  many  of  its  possible 
forms. 

During  this  same  period,  the  efforts 
of  individual  citizens  and  privately 
financed  and  administered  programs 
have  come  increasingly  to  our  attention. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  and  effec- 
tive of  the  privately  supported  exchange 
programs  is  Alesec,  the  International 
AMoclatlon  of  Economics  sind  Business 
Students.  My  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pdl- 
BRiGHTl,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pbox- 
MiRi],  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  Join  me  in  saluting 
Alesec.  We  express  our  support  and 
encouragement  of  this  fine  program  in  its 
efforts  to  further  the  Interests  and  values 
of  our  country  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  all  nations. 

Alesec  was  created  from  the  remnants 
of  a  war-torn  and  fractured  Europe.  Dis- 
cussion about  the  Alesec  exchange  was 
undertaken  In  1946  by  European  business 
and  economics  students.  Then  in  1948, 
representatives  from  Prance.  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Finland,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  met  In  Stockholm  to 
found  the  association.  The  first  article 
of  their  constitution  read: 

Alesec  IB  an  independent,  nonpoUtlcal. 
international  student  <»ganlzatlon  which 
has  as  its  purpose  to  establish  and  promote 
cloee  and  friendly  relations  between  mem- 
bers without  regard  to  religion  or  race. 

This  association  created  a  mechanism 
for  exchanges  whereby  practical  work- 
training  opportunities  were  secured 
within  each  member  country.  These 
tralneeshlps  were  then  exchanged  on  a 
one-for-one  basis  between  countries. 
Thus,  a  student  from  one  country  was 
enabled  to  imdergo  a  tralneeship  abroad 
because  there  was  a  position  in  his  own 
country  for  a  foreign  business  or  eco- 
nomics student. 

By  providing  serious-minded  students 
with  a  chance  to  apply  their  theoretical 
training  to  a  practical  situation,  Alesec 
has  not  only  promoted  person- to -person 
tntematlonal  imderstandlng  but  has  also 
created  a  corps  of  young.  Internationally 
trained  executive  personnel. 


Operationally,  this  exchange  is  made 
possible  because  students  at  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  Aiesec's  member 
coimtries  sohcit  their  local  business  com- 
munities for  short-term,  high-quality 
tralneeshlps  for  foreign  students.  Then, 
during  vacations,  carefully  selected  and 
screened  students  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  to  take  up  the  tralneeshlps  which 
have  been  exchanged  at  an  annual  con- 
gress. At  that  thne  other  students  re- 
main behind  In  their  own  countries  to 
provide  a  diversified  social  and  educa- 
tional program — including  special  semi- 
nars and  study  tours — for  the  visiting 
foreign  trainees. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  10  years  fol- 
lowing Aiesec's  creation,  this  remark- 
able tralneeship  exchange  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  to  North  Amer- 
ica. The  United  States  first  engaged  in 
exchanges  in  1956.  But  Alesec  has  not 
limited  its  activities  to  the  developed 
areas  of  Western  Europe  and  North 
America.  Since  1960  the  exchange  pro- 
gram has  expanded  rapidly  to  Latin 
America.  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East — areas  where  the  exposure  to  busi- 
ness skills  and  the  development  of  hu- 
man resources  are  so  vitally  necessary 
to  progress  and  stability.  It  is  both  in- 
teresting and  impressive  that  recently 
this  student  organization  has  built 
bridges  to  nations  with  socialized  econ- 
omies by  exposing  them  to  our  free  en- 
terprise system  and  way  of  life. 

More  than  300  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  41  countries  are  now  participating 
in  Alesec.  This  year,  more  than  4,500 
tralneeshlps  have  been  exchanged.  Of 
this  total  over  500  tralneeshlps  were  of- 
fered by  American  business  firms  and 
over  500  American  students  went  abroad 
for  Alesec  tralneeshlps.  This  repre- 
sents neariy  a  30-percent  increase  cwn- 
pared  to  last  year's  total.  Seventy-two 
American  colleges  and  universities  are 
members  of  Alesec,  representing  every 
part  of  our  Natlcm. 

The  administration  of  Alesec  refiects 
noteworthy  efficiency.  The  UJB.  na- 
tional committee  operates  with  four 
full-time  staff  members,  headed  by  an 
elected  president,  who  serves  a  1-year 
term  of  office  while  on  leave  of  absence 
from  school.  Even  more  notable  is  the 
administrative  cost — about  $40  per 
trainee  involved  hi  the  exchange  with 
the  United  States.  For  value  received 
per  dollar  expended  it  would  seem  that 
Alesec  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most  effi- 
cient and  productive  efforts  to  create 
better  mutual  imderstandlng  among 
peoples  of  the  world  and  to  trahi  future 
leaders. 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the 
creation,  expansion,  and  administra- 
tion of  Alesec  has  been  without  the 
financial  support  of  any  governmental 
agency.  Initially  these  accomplish- 
ments were  due  to  the  students  them- 
selves, financing  their  operations  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
few  years  that  in  order  to  accelerate 
growth,  national  committees  of  Alesec 
have  received  support  from  outside 
sources,  and  this  comes  generally  from 
private  enterprise  or  associations  of 
businessmen.  ^ 
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Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
mxiltlbUllon-dolIar  foreign  aid  program 
In  wbdch  this  country  is  oigaged.  and 
when  we  realize  the  close  relationship 
between  International  educational  ex- 
change and  our  national  Interests,  as 
seen  in  bills  such  as  the  International 
Education  Act,  It  Is  highly  appropriate 
that  we  give  due  credit  to  this  voluntary 
organisation  of  students.  On  a  self- 
raised  budget  of  about  $40,000  per  year. 
Aiesec-United  States  is  demonstrating 
that  the  initiative  and  dedication  of  its 
student  members,  working  with  the  sup- 
port ot  private  enterprise,  can  make  a 
tremendous  impact  on  international 
understanding,  education,  and  coopera- 
tion. Alesec  has  indeed  become  an  im- 
portant Instrument  in  the  world's  pur- 
suit of  peace.  Its  potential  is  great,  its 
future  offers  hope. 

It  would  be  most  desirable  and  in  fact 
highly  recommended  that  additional 
econcxnlcs  and  business  students  in  more 
and  more  colleges  and  universities  Join 
in  this  movement  and  that  an  increas- 
ing nxmiber  of  American  business  enter- 
prises offer  their  cooperation  in  this 
mutually  rewarding  exercise  in  good 
citizenship  and  good  will.  Those  who 
are  responsive  to  our  appeal  will  be  able 
to  receive  full  details  on  how  to  become 
affiliated  with  Alesec  by  addressing  a  let- 
ter to  the  organization's  president,  Her- 
bert A.  Behrstock,  Aiesec-United  States, 
51  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 


TEE  2 1ST  SESSION  OP  THE  ITNITED 
NATIONS  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricoiu)  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  perceptive  statement  written  lay  Clay- 
ton Frltchey,  dated  S^tember  23,  1966. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m,  tte  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoKo,  as  follows: 

Stats  or  Arw/nma 
(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

Umitbd  NATioifs. — As  the  aist  seaslon  at  the 
United  Nation*  Ocneral  Aaaembly  opened  In 
Ifew  York  this  week,  the  UjB.  was  trying  to 
oonvlnce  the  world  and  U  Tbant,  the  Sec- 
retary-Oeneral.  that  be  la  the  true  object  of 
our  affections.  But  nobody.  Including  U 
Thant.  really  believed  It. 

Arthur  Ooldberg,  the  U.8.  Ambaasador  to 
tbe  TTJf..  has  been  saying  publicly  and  pri- 
vately that  XT  Thant  was  not  only  Indlspen- 
aable,  but  practlcaUy  irreplaceable,  and  that 
the  VX.  must  persuade  him  to  reconsider 
his  resignation. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  VA.  campaign  to 
induce  U  Thant  to  accept  another  term  Is 
genuine,  but  that  does  not  mean  the  JcAin- 
Bon  Administration  subscribes  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral's  world  outlook,  or  his  views 
about  the  X7JT.  or  Vietnam,  or  Chinese  repre- 
sentation. Or  a  nimiber  of  other  things. 
C^te  the  contrary. 

Washington  Is  eager  for  U  Thant  to  stay 
on  for  the  simple  basic  reason  that  It  fears 
It  might  have  to  settle  for  a  leas  sympathetic 
and  leas  Impartial  auoceaaor  If  the  Secretary- 
Oenezal  Insists  on  leaving. 

The  White  House  and  State  Dq>artmcnt 
have  always  operated  at  arms  length  with 
XJ  Thant.  Belatlons.  while  generally  polite, 
have  been  remote,  with  restrained  suspicion 
on  both  sides. 

This  Is  not  true  of  Ambaaaador  Ooldberg. 
who  alncerely  llkea  and  admlrea  the  dlsttn- 


gulahad  Burmeae,  and  who.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  probably  shares  V  Thant's  pas- 
sion for  peaee  more  than  he  does  the  hard 
line  ot  some  of  his  State  Department  col- 
leagues. 

Ooldberg  finds  himself  in  much  the  same 
situation  that  frustrated  and  exasperated 
Adlal  Stevenson.  The  UjS.  Ambassa-'or  to 
tbm  TJjr.  can  recommend,  he  oan  argue  and 
fight  for  his  views  privately,  but  It's  Wash- 
ington that  calls  the  turn,  after  which  the 
Ambassador  mxut  be  a  good  soldier  and  carry 
out  the  policy  whether  he  likes  It  or  not. 
That  is,  unless  he  wants  to  resign. 

IT  Thant,  whose  five-year  term  expires 
Nov.  3,  has  agreed  not  to  q\ilt  In  the  middle 
of  the  new  General  Assembly,  but  since  this 
seaalon  Is  expected  to  end  around  the  middle 
of  December,  the  Secretary-Oeneral  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  remain  only  a  few  weeks 
beyond  the  formal  expiration  date. 

What  then?  A  wide-open  election  fight 
would  doubtless  precipitate  the  kind  of  crisis 
that  temporarily  paralysed  the  UJT.  after  the 
sudden  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  In  1901. 
Hence  the  almost  universal  desire  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  this  situation. 

As  the  delegates  gather  In  the  corridors 
here  to  compare  notes  and  sound  each  other 
out,  the  belief  Is  growing  that  V  Thant  means 
business,  and  that  he  cannot  be  dissuaded 
by  mere  draft  talk  and  empty  flattery. 

Most  of  the  dtiegates,  however,  think  V 
Thant  might  change  his  mind  If  the  great 
powers  (principally  the  VS.  and  Russia) 
were  prepared  to  make  Arm  assiu-anoea  of 
greater  support  for  and  greater  use  of  the 
VJX. 

On  the  part  of  Russia,  this  means  more 
generous  financial  support  (the  XJJ1.  Is  stUI 
In  the  red)  and  greater  acceptance  of  a 
meaningful  role  for  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral. 

On  the  part  of  the  UJS.,  It  Is  our  drive  for 
a  military  solution  of  Vietnam,  and  our  diplo- 
matic Isolation  of  Communist  China,  that 
am  111!  to  dlstiirb  U  Tliant  moat.  Like  many 
delegatea  here,  he  thlnka  It  would  be  better 
If  carina  were  an  In-law  rather  than  outlaw. 
He  doea  not  aee  how  he  or  the  UN  can  be 
very  useful  In  the  Asian  conflict  as  long  as 
most  of  the  nations  Involved  are  excluded 
from  the  W  and  Its  peacekeeping  authority. 
Hence  he  now  specifically  proposes  that  "ob- 
server status"  be  given  to  all  govemmenta 
unrepreaented,  which  would  Include,  for  In- 
stance. Red  China.  North  Vietnam.  Nortli 
ELorea,  and  East  Oennany.  In  short,  be 
wants  to  stop  talking  about  "unlveraaUty." 
and  make  It  a  fact,  as  do  most  other  nations. 
As  of  now,  there  is  no  sign  that  Washing- 
ton Is  prq>ared  to  accommodate  U  Thant 
In  any  way  on  his  views  regarding  Vietnam  or 
China,  and  so  the  delegates  are  naturally 
akeptlcal  over  the  attention  that  the  UjB. 
la  preaently  lavlahlng  on  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral. 

It  Is  no  secret  here  that  Washington  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  verge  of  accepting  a 
"two-China"  membership  solution  a  week 
or  so  ago.  When  Secretary  Ruak  abruptly 
slammed  the  door  on  this  compromise,  many 
think  he  also  slammed  the  door  In  U  "Hiant's 
face. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  edition  of  the  newspaper 
Jewish  Veteran  contains  a  fine  article 
on  the  new  food-for-peace  legislation 
approved  by  the  Senate  4  weeks  ago.  The 
article  was  written  by  Felix  M.  Putter- 
man,  national  legislative  director  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  light  which  the  artlde 
sheds  on  the  urgent  nature  of  the  grow- 
ing world  food  crisis.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcori), 
as  follows: 

Capitol  Cobudobs 

(By  Felix  Putterman,  national  legislative 
director) 
In  the  six  thousand  year  tradition  of 
"Tzedakah",  the  7lBt  national  convention  ot 
the  JWV  endorsed  a  resolution  In  support  of 
the  Food  For  Peace  program.  Too  often  we 
in  urban  America  tend  to  neglect  that  rich 
and  fruitful  side  of  our  existence,  U.S.  food 
production.  In  the  existing  world  crlsla  c( 
human  hunger  American  agrloultura  has  a 
heavy  responsibility. 

After  years  of  Herculean  efforts  to  cut 
down  to  manageable  proportions  enormous 
grain  siirpluses,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  problem  has  turned  completely 
around.  With  half  empty  American  grain 
storehouses,  the  question  Is  poeed  as  to 
whether  we  can  produce  enough  to  meet 
world  needs. 

Until  now  the  United  States  has  been  feed- 
Ing  one  of  every  20  people  In  the  poorw 
countries. 

With  a  shrinking  American  supply,  the  rect 
of  the  world  must  face  up  to  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  food  shortages. 

Underlying  these  sorry  consequences  are 
three  stark  elements. 

At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  the  world 
population  will  double  thirty  five  years  from 
today. 

With  a  daUy  addlUon  of  160,000  new 
mouths  to  feed,  more  than  half  the  world 
Is  already  suffering  from,  at  best,  malnu- 
trition and  hunger. 

Food  suppUee  which  must  be  tripled  by  the 
year  2000  must  be  increased  fully  a  third  by 
1976  Just  to  maintain  the  present  inadequate 
level  of  feeding.  This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
world  food  production  has  hardly  Increased 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixties. 

ttlXxt  years  of  groaning  under  heavy  sur- 
plus payments  caused  by  Jam  packed  grain 
stares,  our  lardar  Is  now  half  empty.  Fann- 
ers are  now  being  urged  to  increase  wheat 
acreage  while  our  representatives  abroad  are 
warning  food  short  countries  that  our  grain 
exports  are  declining.  Moreover  where 
former  sales  were  negotiated  for  foreign  cur- 
rency. Uncle  Sam  la  now  requesting  dollar 
payments. 

The  latter  denumd  for  dcdlars  will  cut  tvo 
ways.  Requests  for  UB.  food  will  be  cut 
and  farmer  customer  countries  will  be  en- 
couraged to  make  greater  efforts  In  their  own 
agriculture  to  feed  themselves. 

A  prime  example  Is  India.  Unquestionably 
massive  U.S.  shipments  averted  dlsaftrou* 
famine  this  year.  In  not  so  subtle  a  man- 
ner, as  a  result  of  short  supply,  we  are  now 
insisting  that  our  aid  must  be  geared  to 
prevent  serious  food  shortages.  Self  help 
rather  than  emergency  help  Is  being  stressed 
in  urging  more  Indian  attention  to  agricul- 
tural develc^xnent. 

Apparently  the  availability  over  the  yean 
of  hTige  American  surpluses  has  conditioned 
poor  countries,  eager  to  advance  on  a  more 
sophisticated  level,  to  regard  the  U.S.  as  a 
permanent  source  of  food.  In  their  efforts 
to  leap  frog  into  the  middle  of  the  twentieth 
century,  theae  nations  have,  in  many  In- 
stancaa,  indulged  In  such  Industrial  develop- 
ment programs  as  building  steel  mills  and 
pharmaceutical  plants  to  the  sad  neglect  of 
the  most  basic  hiunan  reqiilrement — food. 
They  are  now  being  asked  to  recognize  the 
real  facts  of  short  food  suppUee  elsewhere. 
There  are  too  many  blatant  examples,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  for  Instance,  of  feed- 
ing hungry  people  where  their  governments 
are  using  moat  of  the  national  substance  for 
eqtUpplng  military  machines  bent  on  aggres- 
sion. In  most  Instances  directly  In  conflict 


with  the  national  Interest  of  the  prime  feed- 
er—Uncle Sam. 

The  new  Food  For  Peace  program  will  more 
than  ever  be  an  Integral;  arm  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Farm  adtvage  will  be  in- 
creased so  that  our  agricultural  largesse  wlU 
be  harnessed  more  closeQy  to  world  food 
needs — and  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  will  be  used  as  a  persuader  as  well  as  a 
showcase.  In  the  long  run  it  will  take  the 
heat  out  of  hostility  while  providing  a  vivid 
demonstration  of  the  fruits  of  freedom 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  food  short 
Chinese  may  be  brought  into  a  genuine 
worldwide  effort  to  achieve  peace  by  the 
Imaginative  yet  disciplined  use  by  our  gov- 
ernment of  our  enormoi^i  food  produclne 
capacity.  I  " 

The  Food  For  Peace  pr^)gram  can  be  ex- 
actly what  It  explicitly  means.  By  feeding 
the  hungry,  by  the  Judicious  use  of  the 
American  farmer  as  an  element  in  a  positive 
foreign  policy,  by  persuading  the  new  poor 
countries  that  they  must  produce  food  the 
United  States  can  help  make  a  reality  of 
man's  dream — a  world  of  peace  and  plenty 


SPACE  STDDY 
RESODRC 


EARTH 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  &re  increasingly 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  much  more 
complete  information  concerning  the  na- 
tural resources  of  the  earih— those  of  the 
land,  water,  and  air.  Knowledge  is  an 
essential  basis  for  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive planning  for  the  conservation  and 
wise  use  of  these  resources,  and  for  a 
better  understanding  of  tnan's  relation- 
ship to  his  environment.    I 

The  Committee  on  Initerior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  is  the  unit  of  the  Senate 
that  perhaps  has,  in  the  words  of  the 
legislative  Reorganization  Act.  the  "pre- 
dominant" interest  In  natural  resource 
development,  particularly  with  respect  to 
water  supplies,  minerals,  knd  land  uses. 

Therefore,  the  ccanmittee  notes  with 
great  Interest  the  program  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  use  earth-orbiting  satellites  for  gath- 
ering facts  about  the  natural  resources 
of  the  earth. 

The  committee  also  notes  with  satls- 
lactlon  that  this  earth  satellite  program 
will  cost  substantially  less  than  more 
conventional  means  of  obtaining  the 
same  information  less  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretiur  o^  the  Interior's 
announcement  of  this  program  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recotd.  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  some  of  the  problems 
to  be  attacked.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«coiu>. 
M  follows:  r 

*»«TH'S  RXSOTTKCES  TO  Bx  STUpttD  FBOM  SPACZ 

Project  EROS  was  announced  today  by 
Sroretary  of  the  Interior  Slwwart  L.  UdaU. 
«08  (Earth  Reeources  Observation  Satel- 
it«)  Is  a  program  aimed  at  gathering  facta 
wcmt  the  natiu^  resources  oi  the  earth  from 
wth-orbltlng  satellites  cartjlng  sophlstl- 
*led  remote  sensing  obsetvatlon  Instru- 
ments. 

"Project  EROS,"  said  Udall,;  ♦'U  based  upon 
••ttles  of  feaslblUty  experiments  carried  out 
^  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  with  NASA, 
Mjersltlee,  and  other  Institutions  over  the 
PMt  two  years.  It  Is  because  of  the  vision 
»a  aupport  of  NASA  that  we  a»e  able  to  plan 
Project  ER06." 


UdaU  said  that  "this  project  will  provide 
data  useful  to  civilian  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment such  as  the  Department  of  AgrlciU- 
ture  who  are  concerned  with  many  facets  of 
our  natural  resources.  The  support  of  these 
agencies  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram." *^ 

The  Interior  Secretary  said  that  "the  time 
18  now  right  and  urgent  to  apply  space  tech- 
nology towards  the  solution  of  many  pressing 
natural  resources  problems  being  compound- 
ed by  population  and  Industrial  growth  " 

Udall  said  that  "the  Interior  Department 
program  will  provide  us  with  an  opportunity 
to  collect  valuable  resource  data  and  use  It 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment." 
Pacts  on  the  distribution  of  needed 
nalnerals,  our  water  supplies  and  the  extent 
Of  water  poUutlon,  agricultural  crops  and 
forests,  and  human  habitations,  can  be  ob- 
tained on  a  global  basis,  and  used  for  regional 
^d   continental   long-range   planning,"  he 

Secretary  UdaU  named  Dr.  WUllam  T 
Pecora,  Director  of  the  U£.  Geologlaa  Sur-" 
vey,  to  head  the  program. 

"A  team  of  knowledgeable  scientists  and 
resource  data  users  will  guide  government 
and  private  agencies  In  making  their  data 
needs  known,  and  to  help  plan  a  major  effort 
In  the  exploration  of  the  earth  for  human 
benefit,"  Udall  said. 

Pecora  and  his  earth  science  coUeagues 
described  space-sensing  of  the  earth  as  "the 
ablUty  to  'see-  more  easUy  beneath  the  virater 
and  forest  or  soU  cover,  and  the  ability  to 
view  areas  of  the  earth  repeOtively  at  various 
times  and  seasons.  Another  basic  advantage 
Is  the  fact  that  comparable  observations  can 
be  made  all  over  the  earth." 

"Although  we  are  now  gaining  valuable 
InformaUon  from  existing  sateUltes,"  Peoora 
said,  "none  are  capable  of  providing  global 
coverage  of  the  type  required  for  successful 
resource  application." 

"We  Visualize  ESloe  as  an  evolutionary 
program,"  said  Pecora,  "beglimlng  with 
television  cameras  flown  in  an  orbit  that 
wiu  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth 
repeatedly,  under  nearly-identical  conditions 
of  Illumination." 

Peojra  said  that  "we  plan  to  fly  the  first 
sateUlte  in  IMS."  and  that  "the  coat  of 
Uunchlng  the  first  EROS  vehicles  is  not 
e3q)ected  to  exceed  $20  mUUon— far  lees  than 
the  cost  of  photographing  the  earth  by  con- 
ventlonal  aerial  means." 

"What  we  have  learned  from  photographs 
^en  recently  from  orbiting  spacecraft,"  the 
Survey  Director  said,  "indicates  that  the 
lands  can  be  examined,  evaluated,  and 
mapped,  and  the  type  and  vigor  of  plants 
oan  be  determined.  In  addition  to  the 
cam»as  that  will  provide  the  photographic 
record,  the  first  vehicle  will  also  have  a  smaU 
telecommunications  unit  so  that  we  may 
relay  data  to  and  from  ground  stations  that 
will  aid  in  interpreting  the  television  images 
These  relayed  ground  data  wUl  include  seis- 
mic and  other  Information  that,  hopefully 
wiu  enable  us  to  predict  some  natural  disas- 
ters." 

Pecora  explained  that  "future  sensing 
systems  wUl  employ  heat-measiulng  devices 
to  monitor  the  earth's  volcanoes  and  search 
for  sources  of  geothermal  power,  radar  that 
WUl  'see'  beneath  the  clouds,  and  eventually 
cameras  with  sufllclent  resolving  power  to 
permit  timely  up-dating  of  our  naUonal 
topographic  map  series." 

"In  addition  to  savings  In  the  cost  of  up- 
dating these  maps,"  said  Pecora,  "the  avaU- 
abUlty  of  updated  maps  wlU  result  In  a  sav- 
ings of  over  $100  mllUon  annually  to  the 
^erlcan  public.  Applied  on  a  global  basis 
the  savings  would  exceed  a  billion  dollars  a 
year." 

The  earth  scientist  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  feaslbUlty  experUnents  that  have 
been  carried  out  by  his  agency  with  NASA 
and  other  research  and  technical  agencies 
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"These  experiments  enable  us  to  start  the 
EROS  program  with  confidence  In  Its  useful 
appUcatlon  for  the  benefit  of  man,"  he  said. 

In  aimounclng  the  EROS  program.  Sec- 
retary UdaU  pointed  to  the  huge  national  re- 
quirements for  natural  resources  needed  to 
feed  our  technologic  society  as  weU  as  the 
need  to  conserve  the  Nation's  lands  "We 
must  Insure  that  we  use  our  resources 
wisely,"  he  cautioned,  adding  that  "the  In- 
formation gained  from  EROS  vehicles  wUl  be 
synthesized  and  made  generally  available;  It 
will  help  us  achieve  maximum  use  of  our 
resources  with  mlnlmiun  waste." 

"We  firmly  believe,"  said  the  Interior  Sec- 
retary "that  the  use  of  the  Earth  Resources 
Observation  SatelUte  wUl  provide  technologi- 
cal support  for  the  continuation  of  o\a  so- 
ciety of  'plenty'  for  generations  to  come. 
EROS  will  be  Just  the  beginning  of  a  great 
decade  in  land  and  resource  analysis  for  a 
burgeoning  popxUatlon." 

List  of  Earth  Sciencx  Phoblems  To  Be  At- 

TACKZD  BY  OXBrTAL   RXKOTX-SXNSOX  MXAS- 

UREMKNTS 

Cartography:  Topographic  mapping,  the- 
matic or  topical  mapping. 

Envlromnental  geology  and  mineral  re- 
sources: Geologic  mapping,  radiant  tempera- 
ture maps  of  the  earth's  sitfface,  magnetic 
maps  of  the  world,  gravity-gradient  map  of 
the  world,  prediction  of  volcanic  eruptions 
detection  of  differential  crustal  movement.' 
locations  of  sources  of  geothermal  energy 
tectonic  analysis  of  earthquake-vcdcano  belts! 
tectonic  features  of  Island  arcs,  classifica- 
tion and  genesis  of  coral  reefs,  rate  of  growth 
of  large  coastal  deltas,  thermal  anomalies  as 
aids  In  prospecting  for  mineral  deposits  al- 
teration halos  as  proepecting  aids,  structural 
and  physiographic  features  as  prospecting 
aids,  atmospheric  anomalies  of  merciuy  Io- 
dine, and  sulphur  dioxide  as  proepecting  aids. 
Problems  In  engineering  geology:  Engi- 
neering geology  of  remote  areas,  distinguish- 
ing forms  of  ice,  water  resources,  deeert  con- 
struction problems,  shaUow  water  table  as  a 
construction  problem. 

Hydrology:  Measurements  of  evapotran- 
splratlon,  measiu-ement  of  water  surface 
roughness,  ralnfaU  Infiltration  patterns 
ground-water  discharge.  Identification  of 
subaqueous  features  of  large  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs,  salt  content  of  water  and  light  absorp- 
tion, water  poUutlon.  reservoir  sedimenta- 
tion, effluents  of  major  rivers,  runoff  and 
water  retention  characteristics  of  drainage 
basins,  water  regimen  of  valley  glaclers,1mOT- 
itorlng  lake  and  reservoir  levels,  snow  aur- 
veying,  accelerated  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion. 


A  MAN  NAMED  JOHN 
Mr.  TALMADOE.   Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  a  copy  of  a 
memorial    address    entlUed,    "A    Man 
Named  John,"  which  eloquenOy  eulo- 
gizes our  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
■nie  address  was  written  by  a  former 
Air  Force  chaplain,  MaJ.  Loren  W.  Burch 
who  is  now  a  professor  In  Piedmont  Col- 
lege at  Demorest,  Oa.    This  is  indeed  a 
splendid  and   touching  tribute  to   our 
martyred  President,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There   being  no  objection,   the  me-' 
mortal  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Maiv  Namxd  Johw 

(Metnorlal  address  by  Loren  W.  Burch) 

"There  was  a  man  sent  from  God   whose 

name  was  John  ...  he  was  not  the  light 

but  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  Ught."    John 

1 :6.  8. 

John  FltBgerald  Kennedy  waa  a  ma^  aent 
from  God.    No  man  could  have  done  tba 
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works  wtilch  be  did  except  Ood  be  «ltb  blm. 
He  came  a  CatboUc  to  a  Protestant  land,  and 
was  accepted  as  Its  first  citizen.  Re  came,  a 
cblld  of  wealtb,  and  was  accepted  as  tbe 
cbamplon  of  the  poor.  He  came  of  Illy  white 
stock  and  was  accepted  as  tbe  friend  of  tbe 
colored  races.  He  came  as  an  American  but 
be  has  been  embraced  by  nearly  the  entire 
world.  Many  nations  claim  that  be  bore  a 
special  relation  to  them. 

He  made  crystal  clear  to  us  that.  In  our 
generation  tbe  works  of  Ood  must  be  ova 
works.  He  embraced  unpopular  causes,  and 
In  tbe  llgbt  of  his  testimony,  these  causes 
now  seem  reasonable  and  right.  Tou.  who 
bave  filled  this  chapel,  though  you  are  Prot- 
estants, to  do  honor  to  a  Catholic  layman, 
bave.  by  this  act,  done  honor  to  yourselves. 
But  If  any  of  us  remain  unchanged  after  the 
events  of  this  past  week-end.  then  we  do  our- 
selves an  undying  shame.  For  we  know  In 
our  hearts  that  there  came  a  man,  sent  from 
God,  whoee  name  was  John. 

This  man  has  died  tea  the  sins  of  others. 
Bis  life  has  been  taken  because  hatred.  In- 
tolerance and  bigotry  have  taken  their  toll. 
He  was  warned  against  making  the  confron- 
tation, but  his  heart  was  set  on  demonstrat- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  the  gospel  to  which 
he  was  dedicated.  He  could  not  believe  that 
hatred  coxild  stand  In  the  presence  of  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  love  of  right.  There 
Is  something  eminently  Chrlst-llke  In  his 
resolution  to  go  to  Dallas,  even  to  his  death. 

Let  me  share  with  you  tbe  manner  In 
which  this  black  Friday  struck  me.  I  learned 
of  the  tragic  news  by  telephone.  Then  there 
were  two  persons  who  came  for  couniel  and  I 
was  Immersed  In  their  dUBcultles.  Then 
there  came  a  moment  for  private  devotions, 
during  which  I  pored  over  the  forty-sixth 
Psalm,  seeking  God's  guidance  tor  my  trou- 
bled spirit.  I  lifted  up  my  pen  and  let  the 
words  Sow  out  of  It.  Let  me  share  these 
words  with  you: 

"HALT-MAST 

"My  heart  la  at  balf-mast  and  blood  runs 
cold. 
The  President  la  dead.   An  evil  genius  gloats 
And  all  men  of  111-wlU  rejoice. 

"The  band  that  gripped  the  wheel  of  State  Is 

■tiff: 
Ttie  voice  that  spoke  peace  to  the  world  U 

■tlU. 
The  heart  tHat  burned  for  tntiom  beats  no 
more. 

"We«p  then  ye  lovers  of  biunanlty: 
Weep  bitter  tears  that  flow  and  will  not 


In  the  sharing  of  our  subetance  and  the  Im- 
mediate, though  gradual  reduction  of  pov- 
erty until  It  be  done  away.  Finally,  we  can 
begin  at  home  to  train  the  young  in  citizen- 
ship and  Christian  character  and  continue  by 
supporting  sound  learning  and  good  man- 
ners. Then  It  can  be  hopwi  that  never  again 
will  It  be  possible  that  a  man  of  Ill-will  can 
be  motivated  to  ambush  and  destroy  any 
man  who  Is  sent  from  God. 


And  weep,  ye  leaden  skies  as  nature  mourns 
Tbe  passing  of  a  man  who  would  not  yield. 

"My  heart  Is  at  half-staff  and  blood  runs  cold. 
The  President  Is  dead.  An  evil  genius  smiles. 
And  all  men  of  good-will  are  bowed  with 

grM." 
X  am  sure  that  these  sentiments  will  find 
lodgement  In  yovu-  hearts,  far  It  Is  such 
sentiments  as  these  that  have  prompted  you 
to  oGcne  hither.  Yet,  as  we  have  noted,  U 
this  moment  passes,  and  If  we  are  un- 
changed by  these  ervents,  this  will  b«  to  oar 


What  remains,  therefore.  Is  what  we  wUI  do 
in  the  light  of  this  sacrifice  which  has  been 
poured  out  again  tor  us.  We  know  that  the 
chief  ooofiems  of  this  man  who  was  sent 
fxtMn  Ood  were  the  banishment  of  prejudice, 
tlu  abolition  of  pov««ty  and  the  Increase 
of  knowledge.  These  are  concerns  to  which 
we  have  given  Up  service  for  generations. 
But  our  martyred  President,  knowing  that  it 
could  not  be  finished  in  one  generation,  be- 
lieved that  we  could  at  least  make  a  start. 

"nils,  my  friends,  la  a  dream  which  we 
must  bring  to  fulfillment.  We  can  make  a 
t)eglnning  this  very  evening.  We  can  refuse 
to  give  aM  and  comfort  to  the  purveyors  of 
Hatred  and  pt«}a(Uoe.    We  can  be  generous 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 

BCr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  many  boys  and  girls,  together  with 
their  families,  friends,  and  leaders,  are 
celebrating  National  4-H  Week. 

We  in  Maryland  are  extremely  en- 
thusiastic about  the  4-H  movement  and 
the  many  good  things  that  it  does  for 
young  pe<H>le,  their  communities,  and 
the  Nation.  We  feel  our  ties  are  es- 
pecially close  to  the  4-H  Clubs  because  of 
the  National  4-H  Center  which  is  located 
in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

The  many  young  people  who  have 
been  attracted  to  4-H  activities  stand  as 
living  testimony  to  the  success  of  the 
program.  Since  its  beginnings  in  the 
early  1900's,  4-H  has  attracted  about  23 
million  young  men  and  women  to  its 
ranks.  Today,  over  two  million  members 
subscribe  to  the  club's  main  requirement 
which  is  a  willingness  to  "learn  by  do- 
ing" and  its  motto,  to  "make  the  best 
better." 

4-H  Clubs  are  local  groups  which  con- 
sist of  twys  and  grirls  between  the  ages 
of  9  and  19.  Club  members  carry  out 
projects  which  are  useful  learning  ex- 
periences. Club  activities  help  to  build 
keen,  alert,  and  intelligent  young  citizens 
who  will  be  tomorrow's  commimity  lead- 
as.  In  addition,  4-H  programs  encour- 
age the  use  of  scientific  farming  meth- 
ods— the  techniques  that  have  made  our 
coxmtry  the  greatest  agricultural  Nation 
in  the  world. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  4-H  Clubs 
have  recognized  their  International  re- 
sponsibilities. Since  1948,  over  67  coun- 
tries have  participated  in  the  exchange  of 
over  3,000  young  people  through  the  in- 
ternational farm  youth  exchange  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  helped  to  cre- 
ate elofier  bonds  between  the  youth  of 
America  and  those  of  other  nations.  A 
further  example  of  the  growing  inter- 
national aspect  of  4-H  are  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  were  formerly  ac- 
tive 4-H'eni. 

I  believe  we  owe  a  genuine  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  many  4-H  Club  leaders 
who  give  of  their  time  so  generously  to 
make  this  movement  the  success  it  is 
today.         

VB.  POLICY  TOWARD  WEST 
OERIiiANY 
Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
Chancellor  Erhard  and  Foreign  Min- 
ister Schroeder  of  West  Germany  are 
In  Washington  for  talks  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  Rusk,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  and  other  American  ofDdals.  I 
gather  that  their  talks  will  center  on  the 
questions  of  the  number  of  n.S.  forces 
in  Germany,  the  otTset  agreement  on  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  keeping  these 
troops  In  Germany,  and  Germany's  role 
in  Western  nuclear  deCoise. 


Two  perceptive  articles  have  appeared 
In  the  press  in  the  last  few  days  on  the 
subject  of  Chancellor  Erhard's  visit:  one 
by  Anatole  Shub  in  the  September  25 
Washington  Post  and  another  by  Jo- 
seph BIraft  in  the  September  26  issue 
of  the  same  newspaper.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  placed  these  articles  in  the  Record 
In  the  hope  that  some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  them  by  the  American  o£Qcials 
involved  in  these  talks  with  our  German 
allies.  For  too  long  we  have  based  our 
policy  toward  West  Germany  on  certain 
myths.  These  m3rths,  cataloged  by  Mr. 
Shub,  are  that  the  Germans  want  nuclear 
weapons  and  will  turn  elsewhere  if  they 
do  not  obtain  such  weapons  from  us;  that 
a  nonproliferation  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  would  cause  a  political  ex- 
plosion among  the  Germans;  that  the 
Germans  would  be  upset  if  the  Western 
allies  reduced  the  number  of  their  troops 
In  West  Germany;  that  the  West  German 
Government  cannot  accept  the  present 
German  frontiers  and  make  peace  with 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  because  of 
the  expellees  who  control  a  fifth  of  the 
vote:  that  if  the  present  West  Gennan 
Government  were  to  fall  it  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  extremists  or  neonationalists; 
and  that  the  Germans  are  determined  to 
reunify  a  single  nation  state  within  the 
1937  frontiers. 

Mr.  Shub  then  explodes  each  of  these 
legends.  He  points  out  that  public  opin- 
ion polls  have  shown  consistently  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  ordinary  Ger- 
mans want  to  stay  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  atomic  weapons  and  that  in  the 
atomic  field  Bonn  has  nowhere  else  to 
go  but  Washington;  that  there  is  a  clear 
majority  In  Borm  to  ratify  a  nonprolifer- 
ation treaty;  that  most  ordinary  Ger- 
mans probably  would  welcome  a  phased 
reduction  of  our  troops;  that  expellee  or- 
ganizations are  largely  a  creation  of  the 
Bonn  government;  and  that  for  most 
GermaJis  the  Eastern  territories  are  con- 
sidered lost  forever.  Mr.  Shub  concludes 
that  the  stereotype  of  "the  Germans" 
conjured  up  by  these  myths  is,  in  a  way, 
a  libel,  for  the  Germans  are  as  interested 
in  peace  and  prosperity  as  any  other 
people. 

Mr.  Kraft  also  discusses  the  American 
and  British  troop  presence  on  Gennan 
soil  and  West  Germany's  territorial 
claims  and  role  in  nuclear  defense.  In 
the  course  of  his  article,  he  asks  a  very 
important  question : 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Oennans  ire 
going  to  settle  for  the  present  frontiers  wltb 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia;  that  they  in 
not  going  to  have  Independent  access  tP 
nuclear  weapons;  and  that  they  are  not  going 
to  keep  forever  on  their  terrltOTy  every  single 
American  soldier  now  on  German  soil.    So 

why  not  say  so? 

The  answer,  as  Mr.  Kraft  points  out, 
is  that  Chancellor  Erhard  is  afraid  that 
such  admissions  would  be  used  by  the 
political  opposition  both  within  his  o«n 
party  and  in  the  other  West  Gennsn 


parties.  Mr.  Kraft  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  German  refusal  to  budge  on 
these  issues  has  begun  to  affect  Western 
harmony.   He  concludes  that — 

Sooner  or  later,  the  new»  has  to  be  broken 
to  tbe  Germans  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  renounce  certain  clalnM.  And  the  real 
test  of  the  Erhard -Johnson  talks  Is  whether 
that  message  can  be  put  aoross. 

I  very  much  hope  thut  these  matters 
may  be  clarified,  for  I  believe  that  It  Is 
essential  to  the  development  of  sounder 
relations  with  the  Gennan  people  both 
now  and  in  the  future,  i  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  skeptical  of  [the  myths  that 
have  surrounded  our  relAtlcms  with  the 
West  German  Govemmkit.  Too  much 
Is  at  stake  for  us,  for  them,  and  for  aU 
the  people  of  Europe— [both  East  and 

West.  I 

Exhibit  1 
IPTom  the  Washington  (Dfl.)  Poet.  Sept.  28. 
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QSBMANS    LIBILID    BT    Omiiiu.    MTTHS— LHJ- 

xsve  Akb  Fostxekd  by  Bonn   (and  Wash- 

INOTON)   To  BOLSm  POUOXS  Of  CONSXBVA- 
TIVXS  ' 

(By  Anatole  StiUb) 

Tbe  West  German  capital  of  Bonn  sits 
across  the  misty  Rhine  fro^  the  Seven  mils 
in  which  the  Siegfried  l^end— the  most 
powerful  of  the  German  ikiyths — Is  said  to 
bave  taken  place  eons  ago. 

In  recent  times,  too.  Bobn  has  been  the 
aource  of  potent  mythology  whose  effects 
have  not  been  limited  to  West  Germany  but 
bave  even  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  as 
the  master  mythmaker.  Konrad  Adenauer, 
used  to  play  the  game,  tbe  easiest  way  to 
persuade  his  feUow  Germans  of  anything  was 
to  have  It  labeled  "Made  In  the  United 
States." 

To  persuade  the  United  States,  Adenauer 
evoked  a  variety  of  specters,  There  were  the 
neo-Nazis  and  nationalists  waiting  in  the 
wings  If  he,  the  moderate,  was  not  appeased. 
There  were  the  secret  (because  otherwise  in- 
visible) proponents  of  a  "pew  Rapallo,"  a 
German-Russian  alliance,  v^ho  had  to  be 
lended  off. 

There  were  the  Communlscts,  the  neutral- 
lits  and  of  course  the  Social  Democrats— 
whom  Adenauer  was  really  worrying  about. 
The  Socialists  were  as  much  an  anathema 
to  Stalin  as  to  Hitler,  but  Adenauer  managed 
to  get  John  Poster  Dulles  aiid  others  to  help 
persuade  the  Germans  that  a  vote  for  the 
SodaUsts  would  deliver  the  world  to  the 
Communists. 

I 

NEW    MTTHKAkOa 

Adenauer  Is  gone  now.  a,pa  a  few  of  the 
M  myths  bave  worn  thin  enough  for  all  to 
tw  through,  but  the  mythmaltlng  habit  lives 
on  in  Bonn  and  In  Washington.  Pranz-Josef 
Strauss  and  Gerhard  Schroeder  have  In  turn 
proven  adept  disciples  of  the  old  specter- 
raiser  and  willing  coUaboratdn  have  not  been 
lacking  In  this  Capital  even  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Dulles  brother. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  nervousness  In  official 
Washington  In  connection  With  this  week's 
^t  by  Chancellor  Erhard  springs  from  a 
wlee  of  long-cherished  myttis  which  some 
people  in  the  Administration  have  begun  to 
•joestlon  but  which  others  remain  deter- 
"lined  to  defend.    A  few  topleal  example*: 

A    NUCLXAK   PBOKA 

Myth:  "The  Germans"  wai^i  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  If  they  don't  get  thoin  from  us,  they 
•ui  turn  elsewhere. 

PW;t:  Public  c^lnlon  polls  have  shown  con- 
Mtently  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
*l^ry  Germans  want  to  stay  as  far  away 
^on  atomic  weapons  as  possible.  Bonn 
Witlcal  leaders  are  so  defensive  on  the  sul>- 
m  that  they  rarely  raise  U  In  public;  in 
■n*rd'e  successful  campaign  for  re-^ecUon 


last  year,  he  never  once  mentioned  it  on  the 
hustings. 

The  Social  Democrats  and  Pree  Democrats, 
who  together  form  a  majority  in  the  cur- 
rent Bundestag  (parliament),  have  formally 
iirged  Erhard  to  renounce  all  claims  to  pos- 
session or  "co-po6ses8lon"  of  nuclear  hard- 
ware. Backbenchers  in  his  own  Christian 
Democratic  Union  feel  the  same  way. 

Neither  Russia,  Britain  nor  China  has  ever 
shown  the  slightest  disposition  toward 
abeUing  German  nuclear  ambitions.  As  for 
the  French,  Strauss  did  evoke  some  Interest 
among  Paris  officials  In  the  last  days  of  the 
Fourth  Republic  but  Gen.  de  Gaulle  spiked 
the  idea  firmly  upon  bis  return  to  powo-. 
He  has  been  urging  the  United  States  for 
eight  years  to  return  an  equally  flat  "no"  to 
Bonn's  nuclear  hints.  In  the  aUMnlc  field,  as 
In  others,  Bonn  has  nowhere  else  to  go  but 
Washington. 

FKAK  IS  POLTnCAI, 

Myth:  An  East- West  treaty  to  ban  the 
spread  of  atonolc  arms  would  cause  a  political 
explosion  among  "the  Germans,"  who  are 
primarily  worried  about  their  security. 

Pact:  Parliamentary  debates  and  party 
congresses  this  year  have  shown  that  there 
Is  a  clear  majority  In  Bonn  to  ratify  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  no  political  party, 
including  Erhard's  CDU,  has  dared  attack  the 
nonproliferation  Idea  openly.  In  private. 
Bonn  government  opposition  Is  based  less  on 
fear  of  Soviet  attack  than  on  the  fear  that 
East  Germany  would  sign  the  pact  and  thus 
upgrade  Its  International  status. 

A    WZIX;OME   PBUNING 

Myth:  "The  Germans"  would  be  upset  if 
the  Western  Allies  reduced  tbe  number  of 
their  troops  In  West  Germany. 

Pact:  Most  ordinary  Germans,  especially 
those  living  near  Allied  garrisons  and  bases, 
probably  would  welcome  a  phasing  out  of  the 
"occupation."  There  would  be  a  shock  if 
everyone  went  hCHne  at  once,  but  a  partial 
cutback  (say,  by  two  American  and  one 
BriUsh  divisions)  would  hardly  caiise  a  ripple 
among  the  general  public  unless  Bonn  offi- 
cials deliberately  stirred  up  a  storm. 

As  for  these  officials,  their  resistance  to 
Allied  troop  reductions  Is  primarily  political, 
on  two  counts:  (1)  any  dramatization  of  the 
Bast-West  detente  weakens  their  "hard" 
posture  toward  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  and 
(2)  any  easing  of  external  tensions  tends  to 
help  tbe  Social  Democrats  as  the  party  of 
dc«nestlc  reform. 


PHANTOM   KXPELLEES 

Myth:  The  Bonn  government  cannot  ac- 
cept the  present  German  frontiers  and  make 
peace  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  be- 
cause of  the  "ten  mUllon"  expeUees  who 
"control  a  fifth  of  the  vote." 

Pact:  Of  the  original  9.6  mlUlon  expellees, 
many  have  died,  many  were  too  young  to  re- 
member the  expulsion  and  most  are 
thoroughly  Integrated  Into  West  German  life. 
Separate  expellee  parties  have  faUed  dls- 
maUy  and  the  expeUee  lobbies  that  harass 
the  democratic  parties  are  frequently  criti- 
cized as  unrepresentative. 

More  Important,  the  expeUee  organizations 
are  largely  a  creation  of  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment; they  could  scarcely  exist  without  the 
massive  official  subsidies  they  receive.  Their 
mam  fimctlon  is  to  persuade  the  outside 
world  that  Bonn  officials  "cannot"  do  what 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  In  the  first  place. 

THE  EXTanOSZ  BOGET 

Myth:  The  present  Bonn  government  led 
by  Eriiard.  Schroeder  and  Defense  Minister 
Kal-Uwe  von  Hassel  must  be  propped  up  by 
the  United  States  because  it  Is  "moderate  " 
If  it  falls,  "extremists,"  "OaulllsU"  or  "neo- 
nationalists" will  take  over. 

Fact:  nxxn  the  viewpoint  of  American  ef- 
forts to  relax  tensions  in  Europe,  the  Erhard 
team  has  been  as  hard  to  budge  as  Adenauer 
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in  his  heyday.  If  it  falls,  tbe  main  political 
beneficiaries  will  indisputably  be  the  Social 
Democrats,  whoee  foreign  policy  hero  Is  not 
Otto  von  Bismarck  but  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  whose  domestic  program  Is  mdlsttngulab- 
able  from  the  Great  Society. 

If  the  promotion  of  a  stable  democratic 
system  in  Germany  remains  one  of  the  ob- 
JecUves  of  American  policy,  moet  nonoffldal 
observers  agree  that  a  change  of  administra- 
tions must  come  sooner  or  later.  TTie  pies- 
ent  period  Is  at  least  as  prt^itious  as  any 
other  because  there  is  no  external  crisis, 
both  major  parties  are  responsible  and  the 
rising  yoimger  generation  is  clearly  being 
alienated  by  the  stodgy  conservatives  so  long 
in  power. 

The  extent  of  youth's  alienation  is  shown 
not  only  by  voting  statistics  (the  SPD  baa 
a  clear  majority  of  under-458)  but  by  some 
rather  disturbing  polls.  For  example,  nearly 
half  tbe  Germans  imder  25  would  rather  live 
in  some  other  country;  a  full  third  would 
prefer  to  be  in  the  United  States. 

TTNITT  SBCONDAKT 

Myth:  "The  Germans"  are  determined  to 
reimlfy  a  single  naUon-state  within  the  1937 
frontiers. 

Fact:  This  Is  certainly  the  position  of  cur- 
rent Bonn  policy-makers,  some  of  whom  were 
also  in  government  service  In  1937.  But  for 
nxany  others— including  nearly  everyone  un- 
der 3&— the  Eastern  territories  are  lost  ir- 
revocably and  "unity"  in  a  single  nation- 
state  matters  less  than  freedom  and  a  decent 
life  for  the  17  million  citizens  of  Commimist 
East  Germany.  If  that  territory  could  be- 
come another  Austria — free  and  open — most 
Germans  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe  would 
be  satisfied. 

A  UBELOUB  STSBXOTTPB 

^  The  underlying  myth,  therefore  Is  that 
"the  Germans" — the  stereotype  conjured  up 
by  Bonn  and  Washington  bureaucrats  resist- 
ing a  thaw  in  the  cold  war — bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  real  German  people. 

In  a  way.  the  stereotype  Is  a  libel,  for  the 
69  million  citizens  of  West  Germany,  by  and 
large,  are  as  Interested  In  peace  and  prosper- 
ity as  any  other  people.  Twenty-one  years 
after  the  war.  West  Germany  has  grown  up 
and  can  face  the  facts  of  life.  The  mystery 
Is  why  the  United  States  finds  it  so  difficult 
to  act  accordingly. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept  26 
1966] 

iNsioHT  AND  Outlook  :  The  Ebwaup  Visit 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

President  Johnson's  meetings  with  Chan- 
celior  Erhard  tills  week  should  mark  another 
stage  In  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  hard- 
line postures  assimied  during  the  Cold  War. 

Specifically,  the  President  and  the  Chan- 
ceUor  are  a^jt  to  set  in  motion  a  procees  for 
reconsideration  of  tlie  American  and  British 
troop  presence  on  German  soU.  But  does 
that  step,  welcome  though  it  may  be.  go  far 
enough,  fast  enough? 

To  answer  the  question.  It  is  necessary  to 
count  the  cost  of  the  unrenoimced  German 
claims  built  up  in  the  Cold  War  decade  that 
followed  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Among 
other  things,  the  Germans  still  bave  unre- 
noimced claims  to  certain  territories  and 
properties  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland;  to 
nuclear  weapons,  and  to  a  kind  of  permanent 
protection  by  American  and  other  Western 
ground  troops. 

The  refusal  to  renounce  territorial  claims 
makes  It  easy  for  the  Communists  to  play  up 
the  German  menace  to  Eastern  Europe.  That 
In  turn  tightens  the  grip  of  the  Communist 
regimes  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  over 
their  people,  and  further  increases  their  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  refusal  to  renounce  the  claim  to  nu- 
clear weapons  is  an  element — and  probably 
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tn  Important  element — \n  the  Soviet  anwlU- 
Ingneu  to  algn  a  so-called  nonprollferatlon 
treaty  iMUTlng  tbe  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
aoB.  At  a  reault.  West  Oermanj  Is  made  to 
appear  aa  the  main  obstacle  to  an  arms  con- 
trol accord  that  might  bring  In  Its  train  a 
troly  signiflcant  easing  ot  international  ten- 
sion— perhaps  even  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  West  German  role  In  seeming  to  block 
detente  has  furnished  ammunition  to  thoae 
who  have  at  all  times  wanted  to  split  apart 
the  growing  Atlantic  Community.  Oeneral 
de  Oaulle,  In  particular,  has  used  widespread 
antipathy  to  Germany  In  E^irope,  Britain,  and 
this  country  to  win  sympathy  for  his  efforts 
to  inunoblllze  NATO  and  the  European  Com- 
munity or  Common  Market. 

Thla  disunity  Is  further  heightened  by  the 
oontlnued  West  German  insistence  on  a  fixed 
quota  of  foreign  troops,  despite  changing 
strategic  conditions,  and  llnanclal  pressiirea 
in  thla  coimtry  and  in  Britain.  Indeed,  In 
this  country  and  Britain,  thoae  opposed  to 
fwelgn  commitments  regiilarly  viae  the  troop 
Issue  to  mount  attacks  on  the  whole  con- 
cept of  Atlantic  unity. 

These  coats  are  the  heavier  to  bear  In  that 
the  unrenounced  German  claims  are  largely 
mythical.  Everybody  knows  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  going  to  settle  for  the  present  fron- 
tiera  with  Poland  and  Caechoelovakla;  that 
they  are  not  going  to  have  Independent  ac- 
ceas  to  nuclear  weapons;  and  that  they  are 
not  going  to  keep  forever  on  their  territory 
every  single  American  soldier  now  on  German 
aoU.    So  why  not  say  so? 

The  answer  is  that  Chancellor  Erhard's 
government  la  afraid  to  make  public  re- 
nunciation that  could  be  used  against  it  by 
the  opposition  inside  West  Germany,  and 
notably,  by  competing  forces  within  the 
Chancellor's  own  Christian  Denocratlc 
Party.  It  has  repeatedly  been  argued  that 
any  motion  toward  renunciation,  particularly 
U  it  were  unilateral,  would  force  a  political 
change  bringing  to  power  reckless  leaders, 
and  thus  threatening  the  peace  of  Europe. 

To  me  this  consideration  was  very  impca*- 
tant  aa  long  as  the  West  was  moving  toward 
unity.  In  that  spirit.  It  made  sense  to  push 
the  issue  of  Germany's  nuclear  role  onto  a 
NATO  committee,  the  so-called  McNamara 
Committee,  that  will  probably  end  up  with  a 
collective  decision  maximizing  German  pres- 
tige and  masking  the  renunciation  of  an  In- 
dependent nuclear  role. 

Similarly,  It  makes  sense  to  put  the  troop 
issue  to  a  tripartite  Anglo-American-Ger- 
man committee  as  suggested  by  the  White 
House  last  month.  Presumably  thlii  com- 
mittee, after  looking  at  over-all  strat«!glc  re- 
quirements, ability  to  pay,  and  changing 
technological  developments,  can  come  up 
with  a  formula  permitting  eventual  reduc- 
tion of  the  American  mlliatry  presence  in 
Germany. 

But  Insofar  as  Georman  refusal  to  budge 
begins  to  afflict  Western  unity,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  game  becomes  not  woith  the 
candle.  It  la  more  Important,  in  other 
words,  to  maintain  growing  Atlantic  har- 
mony than  It  Is  to  maintain  any  particular 
German  government — particularly  a  govern- 
ment as  weak  as  the  Erhard  regime. 

Soonn-  or  later,  the  news  has  to  be  broken 
to  the  Germans  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  renounce  certain  claims.  And  the  real 
teat  of  the  Erhard-Johnson  talks  la  wbethar 
that  meaaage  can  be  put  aeroaa. 


POREION  AID  AND  THE  BRAIN 
DRAIN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  issiie  of  Foreign  Affairs  contained  a 
most  enlightening  articles  by  Dr.  James. 
A.  Perkins,  president  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity entitled  "Foreign  Aid  and  the  Brain 
Drain."   In  this  article,  Dr.  Perkins  out- 


lines what  he  refers  to  as  the  "conflict 
between  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  and  the  requirements 
of  our  expanding  economy — between  our 
efforts  to  train  people  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  and  our  drain  of  for- 
eign specialists  to  fill  Important  jobs 
here  In  the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  become 
Increasingly  concerned  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  brain  drain  problem,  I  am 
happy  to  see  this  question  receiving  the 
increased  public  attention  which  It  de- 
serves. In  order  to  make  Dr.  Perkins 
article  available  to  an  even  wider  audi- 
ence, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FoancN  Am  and  trx  BaAiM  Dkain 
(By  James  A.  Perkins) 

Our  foreign  policies  are  often  much  more 
closely  related  to  our  domestic  policies  than 
we  realize — and  not  alone  through  the  politi- 
cal struggles  over  appropriations,  or  even  over 
Congressional  approval  of  International 
agreements.  Indeed,  our  foreign  policies  can 
cc»ne  so  sharply  Into  conflict  with  our  do- 
mestic policies  that,  unless  this  conflict  is 
both  understood  and  resolved  by  govern- 
mental leaders,  domestic  pressures  can  com- 
pletely undermine  and  even  nullify  our  for- 
eign programs. 

There  la  In  our  contemporary  national  life 
a  disturbing  illustration  of  this  basic  rule 
of  statecraft,  and  it  is  one  which  is  being 
dlacuased  more  and  more  widely,  with  a 
growing  sense  of  concern.  Thla  la  the  con- 
flict between  the  objectlvee  of  our  foreign 
aasistance  programs  and  the  requirements  of 
our  expanding  economy — between  our  efforts 
to  train  people  in  the  lees  developed  countries 
and  our  drain  of  foreign  specialists  to  fill 
Important  jobs  here  in  the  United  Statee. 

In  the  developing  countries  we  are  con- 
cerned, of  course,  with  Increasing  the  pool 
of  modem  men  with  modem  skills  and  mod- 
em attitudes  so  central  to  the  iM-oepects  for 
thoae  naUons.  But  on  the  domestic  front 
our  need  for  these  same  skills  has  led  us  to 
enact  Inunlgratlon  laws  that  actually  encour- 
age the  importation  of  theee  same  men  and 
women.  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  draining 
off  this  precious  talent  faster  than  we  are 
helping  to  create  it?  Is  It  a  serious  prob- 
lem? Oan  anjrthing  be  done  about  It — or  is 
It  just  (me  of  the  macabre  ironies  that  il- 
lustrate the  Biblical  prediction.  "That  unto 
every  one  which  hath  shall  be  given;  and 
from  him  that  hath  not,  even  that  he  bath 
shall  be  taken  away  from  him"? 

We  must  start  our  exploration  with  a  re- 
minder of  the  recent  history  of  development 
theory.  Actually,  we  are  talking  about  a 
body  of  literature  and  a  level  of  aophlstlcated 
analysis  that  Is  very  recent.  Indeed,  we  are 
talking  about  the  last  decade,  because  the 
experience  with  the  reconstruction  of  Eu- 
rope actually  blinded  us  to  the  reaUtlee  of 
development  assistance.  This  point  Is  worth 
a  mention  and  can,  perhaps,  be  beat  lUua- 
trated  by  a  personal  experience. 

An  April  1946 — Just  a  month  before  V.K. 
Day — I  was  visiting  the  temporary  headquar- 
ters of  our  military  governor  in  Ludwlga- 
haven.  Word  came  that  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  local  I.  G.  Parben  factory  respect- 
fully suggested  a  visit  to  his  plant  to  discuss 
ways  In  which  Its  rehabilitation  could  serve 
the  mission  of  the  occupying  powers.  In- 
trigued, we  got  into  our  Jeeps  and  drove  to 
what  had  been  one  of  the  great  Industrial 
plants  of  prewar  Germany,  now  a  square  mile 
of  rubble.  By  some  miracle  a  small  build- 
ing had  survived,  and  into  this  tottering 
stmeture  we  were  eacorted.    I  still  gasp,  more 
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than  tw«&ty  years  tatar,  at  -itotr  recrtteetion 
of  being  mtroduoad  to  a  fim  oom^plMaent  ot 
managers  and  dlrecton  of  thla  factory,  re- 
assembled even  bef (m«  the  bomba  had  stopped 
falling.  Laid  out  before  ua  was  a  detailed 
presentation  of  what  rehabilitation  would 
require  in  tons  of  coal  per  day  and  of  bow 
the  plant  could  be  converted  to  produce  ma- 
terial and  equipment  needed  by  the  military 
establishment  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  first  shock  of  this  political  neu- 
trality had  passed,  one  had  to  reallae  that 
here  was  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  real 
I>ower  behind  the  miracle  of  European  re- 
construction :  the  presence  of  the  skilled  and 
experienced  manpower  ready  and  anxious  to 
reetore  the  status  quo  ante.  These  men. 
sitting  down  together  in  that  drafty  derelict 
of  a  buUdlng,  were  able  to  construct  order 
out  of  chaos  because  they  knew  how  things 
had  been  and  could  be  again;  they  knew  what 
raw  materials  were  needed  and  where  they 
could  be  found:  and  they  knew  what  public 
policies  would  be  required  to  allow  recon- 
struction to  proceed  umnhlblted. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  the  enlightened  laissez-faire  policies  of 
the  military  governors  greatly  hastened  the 
process  of  Eviropean  reconstruction.  These 
two  factors  may  also  have  saved  an  impatient 
Europe  from  more  politically  extreme  solu- 
tions. But  the  rebuilding  of  the  European 
infrastructure  and  the  new  viaions  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  integration  that  ensued 
were  made  poasible,  first  and  foremost,  by 
modern  men  whose  experience  vrtth  the  pre- 
war economic  structure  could  serve  as  a  blue- 
print for  action.  Europe  did  not  have  to  be 
invented;  it  only  had  to  be  remembered. 

The  truth  la,  however,  that  this  lesson  was 
only  partially  learned.  The  visible  need  and 
the  visible  accompliahment  of  repairing  the 
capital  plant  of  Europe — the  factories,  bridg- 
es, trains  and  trucks — obscured  the  fact  that 
the  real  engine  of  reconstruction  waa  not  con- 
crete and  steel  but  modem  men  working 
both  In  Industry  and  the  civil  service.  And 
so  while  Europe  has  gone  on  to  build  a  more 
and  more  Impressive  economic  base,  adding 
the  Incentive  of  great  dreams  to  the  drive 
of  reconstructed  memories,  it  has  until  very 
recently  neglected  to  build  a  modem  system 
of  education  to  replenish  Its  htmian  skills. 
The  French  educational  planner  Raymond 
Poignant  shows  In  a  recent  report  that  the 
Conmion  Market  countries,  with  a  popula- 
tion approximately  equal  to  Russia  and  to 
the  United  States,  produce  less  than  a  third 
as  many  university  graduates  as  Russia  and 
less  than  a  quarter  as  many  as  the  United 
States.  In  the  United  States  the  Idea  of  the 
common  school  combined  with  the  Land- 
Grant  college  has  given  \u  almost  a  century*! 
head  start  on  our  European  friends  In  educa- 
tion and  training  for  the  broad  range  of  skilla 
and  attitudes  needed  by  a  modern  and  fully 
developed  society.  Given  the  Increasing  de- 
pendence of  advanced  technological  societies 
on  university  graduates,  this  disparity  li 
bound  to  depress  the  possibilities  of  Euro- 
pean growth.  Perhapa  no  wind  of  change  in 
Europe  la  more  important  than  the  revolu- 
tion, juat  started,  that  wlU  inevitably  lead 
to  the  democratization  and  modernization  of 
its  schools  and  universities.  Until  this 
reform  is  completed,  the  European  educa- 
tional system  will  be  the  bottleneck  that 
shuts  off  the  development  of  Europe's  man- 
power and  shortens  the  life  of  its  great 
dreams. 

The  Europeans,  however,  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  be  dazzled  by  the  apparent  success 
of  concrete  azkd  steel.  Our  own  develop)- 
ment  policies  in  the  'SOa  and  early  '608, 
whetted  In  part  by  the  ambitions  of  the 
emerging  nations  themselves,  were  built  on 
the  asatmiptlon  that  if  Infraatructure  were 
Indeed  responsible  for  Kuropean  recovery, 
then  bridges,  roada,  dams,  factories  and 
power  plants  should  claim  first  priority  In 
the  underdeveloped  world,  too. 


The  answers  in  forelgii  assistance  have 
never  been  simple,  and  :  they  become  no 
glmplw  the  more  we  learn,  Surely  the  busi- 
ness of  assisting  in  the  modernization  of  a 
traditional  society  Is  far  from  perfected.  But 
we  have  made  several  discoveries  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.  We  now  re^Uze  that  societies 
and  nations  are  all  In  «Wrerent  stages  of 
development.  We  know  t^t  every  coimtry 
must  have  savings  for  ca{4tal  development 
and  that  foreign  assistance  Is  almost  a  neces- 
sity for  those  too  poor  to  save  in  adequate 
amounts.  We  have  also  found  that  social 
structure  may  be  a  barrier  to  the  release  of 
developing  energies.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant things  we  have  lefimed  la  that  In- 
vestment In  capital  equipment  is  not  the 
single  magic  lever  that,  otace  provided  and 
pulled,  starts  an  unending  cycle  of  grovrth. 
The  machinery — poUtlcal  and  social,  as  well 
u  economic — neither  tends  nor  reproduces 
Itself.  The  pivotal  force  around  which  any 
modernization  process  must  move  is  talented 
skilled,  developed  man.  ' 

This  lesson  has  been  j Increasingly  the 
theme  of  students  of  ifce  development 
process.  The  Ashby  Report  on  higher  educa- 
tion in  Nigeria  was  a  landmark  in  Its 
emphasis  on  trained  manponrer  and  the  edu- 
cation system  required  to  produce  It.  The 
Interest  of  some  of  our  edonomlsts — Lewis 
Mason,  Schulta,  Harbison.  Ward  and  Gal- 
bralth— Is  bringing  a  new  loVel  of  sophistica- 
tion to  the  subject  of  manpower  develop- 
ment. In  the  social  field  iftiere  have  been 
Important  contributions  by  anthropolglsts 
such  as  Cornell's  HoUnberg.  Sharp,  Opler 
and  Lelghton,  who  have  spant  fifteen  years 
studying  the  impediments  to  development 
imbedded  in  the  customs  and  taboos  of  those 
whose  modernization  we  wotUd  further.  And 
the  work  of  such  men  as  Beeby.  Curie  and 
Havlghurst.  analyzing  the  problems  of  Ut- 
eracy.  secondary  education,  university  re- 
form and  adult  education,  has  become  crucial 
In  assessing  the  role  of  educatflon  In  the  mak- 
ing of  modem  man. 

As  we  have  had  ezperlenci  with  the  devel- 
opment of  man  from  a  prlmiilve,  tribal  state 
to  integration  In  a  complex,  advanced  society 
-a  process  that  many  of  us  have  observed 
in  a  single  lifetime— we  have  learned  several 
things  about  his  attitudes  and  the  factors 
that  Influence  him  along  the  way.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  the  subject  at  hand  that  we  look 
more  closely  at  this  evolutloa.  so  that  we  can 
better  understand  what  a  tfBgile  process  It 
uaad  how  precious  la  the  m|an  who  emerges 
from  It.  I 

The  first  thing  we  must  mkxe  clear  la  that 
men  vary  aa  much  In  their  development  as 
•ocietles  do.  Just  as  soclertjes  are  streng 
out  along  the  chain  of  advancement,  reach- 
ing from  the  economic  and  social  levels  of 
toe  Upper  Volta  and  Brazil  to  Japan  and  the 
united  States,  so  are  men  distributed  along 
•n  arc  that  ranges  from  unquestioning  prlm- 

i!!"  ***  ^^^  restless,  driving  managers  of 
Mvanced  technological  enterprise.  And  lust 
u  It  Is  possible  to  describe  ^th  some  accu- 
|«cy  the  levels  of  econcMnlc  development  it 
upoeslble  to  identify  certain  «^ges  of  human 
wreiopment. 

One  strofig  caveat  to  this  azialysla  should  be 
Jtcorded  at  the  outset.  It  is  not  assumed 
tee  ttiat  the  members  of  any  given  society 
Wl  Into  clearcut  categories,  fbere  are  many 
»«yi,  as  Kalman  Sllvert  has  -pointed  out,  of 
Angling  structural  with  value  factors"— 
•  task  I  win  leave  the  reader  to  work  out 
«th  Professor  Sllvert.  The  skills  and  attl- 
mses  conducive  to  modernization  vary  within 
•wclety.  This  U  as  tme  in  the  most  highly 
"Woped  nation-state  aa  la  the  most  baok- 
nrd  and  isolated  vUlage.  we  all  know  that 
■  our  own  nation  talent  la  dlstrlbutad 
"TOughout  the  whole  social  structure;  that 
m  I.Q.  is  not  solely  the  prarogatlve  of  the 
fconomlcaUy  privileged;  andTtven  that  any 
"»•  man  can  be  modem  In  aoms  respect 


traditional   In    others,   and    In   stlU   others 
ruthlessly  and  shockingly  primitive. 

Bearing  this  caution  in  mind,  let  us  exam- 
ine the  characteristics  and  sodal  evolution  of 
modernizing  man. 

Surely  this  evolution  must  start  with  the 
desire  for  change.  The  man  who  never  ques- 
tions the  status  quo.  who  believes  that  his 
destiny  is  inevitably  controlled  by  fate  or 
the  natural  world,  who  conmilts  himself  to 
the  faithful  repetition  of  habits  of  work  and 

patterns  of  life  his  ancestors  knew such  a 

man,  at  whatever  end  of  the  economic  spec- 
tnmi  he  may  be  found,  cannot  assist  or  con- 
tribute to  the  modernizing  of  his  world  A 
man  capable  of  change  must  be  prepared  to 
abandon  the  past  as  a  guide  to  the  present 
and  to  replace  acceptance  with  dissatisfac- 
tion, even  though  the  path  ahead  may  be 
uncleeu".  ' 

This  first  big  step  In  human  development 
must  be  nourished  by  exposure  to  change 
And  here  education,  mobility  and  vlalble 
example  can  be  potent  forces  indeed.  The 
educaUon  that  gives  young  people  skills  can 
alao  give  them  a  sense  of  new-foimd  powers 
and  leave  them  impatient  with  the  ways  of 
their  fathers  and  the  primitive  life  of  bush 
viUage  or  favela.  Literacy  opens  up  still  other 
avenues  of  communication  that  can  bring  in 
visions  of  the  world  outside.  SomeUmes 
there  may  be  a  radio  or  a  television  set  to 
stimulate  the  imagination. 

The  new  mobUlty  can  also  bring  change 
The  peasant  who  travels  to  the  city  market 
may  find  his  route  changed  by  a  new  road 
and  the  city  transformed  by  a  new  airport. 
He  is  confronted  with  cars,  machines  people 
in  strange  dress,  and  he  returns  with  un- 
filled desires  and  comparisons  for  his  own 
lUe.  He  may  do  nothing  more  about  them 
than  to  chew  an  extra  supply  of  narcotic 
leaves— but  he  may  also  decide  that  his  son 
had  better  go  to  school. 

A  pervasive  influence  to  which  the  whole 
emerging  world  has  been  and  will  increas- 
ingly be  subjected  U  the  example  set  by  the 
outsider — the   foreign   mlsslonery,   the  mili- 
tary man  and  the  businessman,  and  now  the 
Peace  Corps  worker  and  the  consultant.    For 
good  or  Ul,  these  people  are  in  direct  contact 
with  those  In  a  traditional  society  who  would 
leam  not  only  specific  skills  but-new  atti- 
tudes toward  work  and  Improvement.    The 
example  the  outsider  sets  may  stimulate  or 
Jar,  but  It  can  be  a  vigorous  force  for  change. 
Not  everyone  is  exposed  to  change,  nor  does 
the  exposure  always  eJTect  everyone  the  same 
way.     But  those  who  do  respond  are  ready 
for  stage  two — the  stimulation  of  desire  for 
Improvement.    DlasatlslacUon  with  the  sta- 
tus quo  U  not  enough  by  itself  to  lead  man 
toward  a  constructive  social  goal.    He  must 
have  hope  fed  by  achievement.     The  man 
exposed  to  a  bit  of  city  life,  educated  enough 
to  read  the  newspaper  and  understand  the 
national  radio  broadcasts,  and  touched  by 
envy  of  status  and  power,  can  as  easily  sink 
back  into  apathy  or  drift  aimlessly  through 
Ufe  as  he  can  step  up  the  ladder  of  social 
change.     The  difference  la  concrete  acoom- 
pUshment.  however  amaU,  and  the  proepect 
for  more  accomplishment.    His  larger  hopes 
must  be  encouraged  by  the  realization  of  his 
smaller  ones  as  he  moves  toward  that  weU- 
pubUclzod  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 
The  third  stage,  granted  to  those  who  have 
siirvlved  the  Incentives  of  the  second,  comes 
when  man  begins  to  look  at  hlmaelf  as  an 
individual,  with  imlque  talents  and  particu- 
lar needs  to  express  them.    At  this  sUge  he 
U  indeed  prepared  to  make  the  break  with 
his  family,  tribe  and  village  and  to  develop 
himself  Into  a  productive  unit  for  the  service 
of  those  around  him.    But  thla  is  a  far  more 
sophisticated  buatneas,  because  the  desires 
of  tbs  Uidlvldual  and  the  needs  of  his  society 
may  be  only  imperfectly  meshed.    They  may 
further,  be  frustrated  by  the  social  structure 
andtbe  mores  of  the  society  Itself.    By  now. 
however,  the  new  man  has  become  a  much 
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more  Independent  and  even  abrasive  factor 
in  society;  he  wUl  iwt  be  content  with  just 
any  education  or  any  set  of  skUla  if  he  can- 
not see,  sooner  or  later,  a  connection  between 
his  new  training  and  the  fulfillment  of  his 
new  desires. 

It  Is  at  this  stage  that  a  traditional  system 
of  education  will  come  tmder  Intense  pres- 
sure for  reform,  both  frcMn  Its  dissatisfied 
consumers  and  from  those  who  feel  respon- 
sible for  social  Improvement  Suppwt  of 
traditional  educational  systems— those  based 
on  aristocratic  notions  of  who  should  be 
allowed  to  have  an  education,  on  ancient  pat- 
terns of  lecture-response,  on  outmoded  and 
Irrelevant  curricula,  on  part-time  faculty- 
can  In  fact  be  coiinter-productlve,  for  such 
education  wUl  only  discourage  our  new  man 
and  block  his  progress.  It  Is  also  for  those 
at  this  stage  of  development  that  the  setting 
of  educational  priorities  Is  so  Important  5- 
cluslve  emphasis  on  literacy  programs  may 
be  the  key  factor  in  giving  a  sense  of  achieve- 
ment to  our  dlssatisfled  man  In  stage  two  but 
if  educational  priorities  have  not  been 
worked  out  carefully— if  all  the  Investment 
of  money  and  talent  has  gone  into  literacy 
training- there  may  very  weU  be  no  one 
available  to  teach  the  skills  needed  by  those 
who  have  reached  stage  three.  And  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  without  attention  to  those  In  the 
third  stage  of  development,  there  will  be  a 
severe  shortage  of  teachers  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  lUiterates. 

Given  a  degree  of  literacy,  mobility,  out- 
side example,  hope  confirmed  by  experience 
and  a  system  of  education  that  wUl  teach  him 
the  skilla  he  needs,  our  new  man  Is  well  on  his 
^y  toward  modernization.  He  has  also  be- 
come a  force  for  change.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covers that  his  biggest  task  remaliH.  He  has 
found  his  independence,  and  now  he  must 
find  his  place.  It  Is  not  enough  to  protest: 
the  modem  man  must  participate,  and  par- 
ticipation Involves  new  structure,  new  rule* 
and  new  human  relations.  At  this  point,  the 
process  of  assistance  becomee  complex  In- 
deed, for  here  Individual  training  must  be 
supplemented  by  social  understanding  of 
ever  Increasing  difficulty. 

In  this  fourth  stage,  the  process  of  choice 
Ijecomes  complex  aa  weU.  For  It  Is  here 
that  the  economic  man  mxist  face  the  prob- 
lem of  organizing  the  society  around  Mm  in 
a  way  that  will  somehow  protect  his  intw- 
ests.  He  may  choose  the  short  run.  an  au- 
thoritarian rule  that  wlU  abridge  the  tedious 
process  of  educating  his  former  friends  and 
family.  He  may  see  the  advantages  of  the 
long  run,  a  more  open  society  that  will  make 
development  more  difficult  but  perhaijs  more 
sure.  Whatever  hla  predilection,  he  will 
have  to  develop  a  social  philosophy  that 
jiistlfles,  at  least  to  himself,  the  exercise  of 
authority  with  respect  to  his  Interests.  In 
short,  to  become  an  effective  economic  man 
he  must  become  a  political  man. 

Dtiring  all  this  process  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment, he  will  have  imdergone  profound 
changes.  He  wUl  have  a  life  Independent  of 
his  family,  tribe  or  vUlage.  He  will  come  to 
value  ability  rather  thxm  status,  talent 
rather  than  lineage.  He  will  recognize  the 
Importance  of  professional  skills.  He  will 
have  renounced  one  set  of  ties  only  to  accept 
another — ^but  the  difference  Is  lmi>ortant: 
the  old  ties  were  Involuntary,  the  new  he 
chose  freely  himself.  He  will  become  during 
this  process  a  modem  Individual  with  a  new 
sense  of  Identity.  In  his  more  ebullient 
moments  he  will  feel  that  at  last  he  can 
determine  his  own  fate;  in  more  realistic 
times  his  c^tlmlsm  win  be  tempered  by  the 
obvious  Intractability  of  mankind.  Whether 
he  realizes  It  or  not,  he  will  be  a  modem 
man.  and  his  country's  development  and 
hope  will  pun  on  his  energy  and  judetnent. 
Even  from  such  a  rough  analysis.  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  man  who  survives  this 
dUficult  cUmb  Is  rare  indeed.  Some  may 
make  It  In  one  generation;   for  otbeiaw 
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'  nacb  itace  thre*  or  four  may  b«  the  achieve- 
Bant  oX  many  slow  and  palnXul  atepi  by 
many  generations  before  them.  Our  current 
focua  on  thli  precious  pool  of  men  and 
women  Is  well  considered.  Only  siicb  people 
can  manage  a  modem  state.  Only  tbey  can 
assume  tbe  large  reaponslbllltlea  ot  a  modem 
government  and  bring  to  It  tbe  efficiency 
and  dliipaswlfTn  sucb  a  government  requires. 
Only  tbaae  peapla  bave  tbe  attitudes  and 
tbe  ambitions  necessary  to  master  the  new 
and  Important  callings  of  science,  medicine 
and  the  arts. 

nx 

In  oar  programs  for  aaslBttng  these  new 
men,  we  are  doing  s<ane  things  right.  The 
current  drive  toward  literacy  Is  sound,  for 
without  widespread  literacy  the  world  will  be 
forever  anchored  down  by  those  inlred  In 
Btace  one.  The  emphsiili  on  training  teaoh- 
«n  for  secondary  schools  Is  vital  fo:r  the  de- 
velopmmt  of  those  moving  into  stage  Uiree. 
Oxir  support  of  strong  universities  makes 
possible  the  widening  o(  horlBons  iio  neces- 
sary to  the  whole  educational  ayBtem. 

Our  exchange  programs.  alm«d  at  tocreas- 
Ing  tbe  traffic  oC  persons  to  this  and  other 
oountiles,  are  on  the  right  track  as  well. 
No  more  Tsasty  Infloenoe  exists  in  Ihe  mod- 
ernising coxintries  than  those  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  bad  an  educational  Hccperlenoe 
In  Europe  or  the  United  States,  ^'bey  will 
always  know  their  life  can  be  dlffei-ent,  and 
they  will  have  Ideas  about  how  in  can  be 
changed.  Tbey  will  always  feel  that  tbey  are 
part  of  a  larger  society.  One  has  only  to 
qpend  a  day  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  Thailand,  for  example,  ts  realize 
that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the 
overseas  training  of  Its  top  officials  and  the 
progressive  activity  of  the  departccent  as  a 
whole. 

It  Is  at  Just  this  point,  however,  that  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  come  Into  con- 
flict. For  one  of  tbe  gravest  problems  fac- 
ing the  underdeveloped  world  is  the  fact 
that  all  too  many  of  its  best-tralied  men 
and  women  leave  home  and  never  letum  to 
the  departments  of  agriculture  or  the  schools 
or  the  hospitals.  If  we  accept  the  fact  that 
ttiose  who  climb  the  ladder  of  change  are 
a  mlnorltv  at  best,  that  the  climb  was  diffi- 
cult, sind  that  the  presence  of  tbef«  people 
determines  whether  or  not  a  foreign  assist- 
ance program  will  succeed,  then  we  must 
understand  that  It  Is  far  more  critical  for 
the  less  developed  world  to  lose  them  than  It 
is  for  the  more  davelopeA  world  to  gain 
them.  Yet  It  Is  Just  this  loss  we  not  only 
countenance  but  encourage.  While  with 
one  hand  we  give  laboratory  eqiilpment, 
train  teachers,  send  our  own  teachers,  build 
buildings— aU  on  the  vary  simple  proposi- 
tions that  the  modernization  of  tlie  unde- 
veloped world  is  In  omi  Immediate  ind  dem- 
onstrated self-interest  and  that  ths  critical 
component  of  a  modernizing  society  Is  its 
modamlfllng  men — ^wlth  the  other  hand  we 
take  away  not  only  the  raw  materials  but  the 
very  people  who  have  been  so  carefully 
trained  to  develop  them. 

The  basis  of  this  conflict  lies  In  the  fact 
tbat  growth  la  the  law  of  life  foi-  mature 
wonomles  as  well  as  yo\ing  ones.  The  needs 
of  the  developed  world  are  both  vartad  and 
Insistent,  cutting  across  the  requlreqients  of 
the  \tm  developed  eotmtrles  in  almoBt  erery 
direction.  A  mature  country  wants  aoeeas  to 
xsv  materials  which  it  can  transform  Into 
*"''*««^  products  Itself.  The  supplying 
country  bellews,  with  Justice,  that  it  must 
laam  to  convert  Its  own  raw  materials  if  its 
workv*  are  to  advance  their  knowledge  and 
nae  their  skills.  Again,  every  reeponsible  ad- 
▼anoed  nation  Is  concerned  abi^ut  mush 
things  as  gold  outflow,  balance  of  payments, 
trad*  and  dollar  gaps,  and  seeks  t>  protect 
Its  growth  by  favorable  import  quotas  and 
other  iniwslis  action  In  the  worUl  market. 
At  the  same  tlme.^  young  and  growing  eoon- 
^qpfiy  nwdi  growing  markets,  and  tb«  pr— uie 


to  eaq;>ort  increases  as  the  economy  matures. 
The  less  developed  country  does  not  Just 
want  to  buy  cars,  it  wants  to  make  them; 
eventually  it  may  even  want  to  export  them. 
The  conflict  can  be  severe  enough  between 
cotmtrles  as  sophisticated  as  Canada  and  the 
United  States  when,  for  example,  one  wants 
to  sell  finished  paper  and  the  other  insists 
on  In^Kirtlng  only  the  pulp.  At  what  a  dis- 
advantage, then.  Is  Peru  or  the  Congo  in  the 
face  of  the  Insatiable  American  or  Kuropean 
colossus. 

In  all  of  this,  an  overriding  intereet — and 
responsibility— of  a  developing  nation  is  to 
create  the  Jobs  and  the  incentives  for  those 
who  are  moving  up  the  ladder  and  demand- 
ing more  sophisticated  employment.  But  It 
is  precisely  these  people  who  And  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  so  much  more 
financially  and  professionally  rewarding. 
And  it  is  Just  their  talents  and  skills  that 
fit  so  well  into  our  own  shortages.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  have  gradually  changed  our 
Immigration  laws  to  reduce  the  Inflow  of 
unskilled  help,  so  badly  needed  in  the  last 
century,  In  favor  of  the  skilled  help  we  now 
require.  It  Is  no  longer  the  call  to  "Give  me 
your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  mxuses;" 
now  we  ask  for  your  alert,  your  privileged, 
your  brainy,  your  talented.  Our  machines 
can  do  the  menial  work.  Today  the  empha- 
sis is  on  technical  skill,  sophisticated  train- 
ing and  adaptability  to  modem  society. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable.  The  United 
States  as  a  mature  but  still  growing  nation 
has  an  am>arently  unlimited  demand  for 
precisely  thoee  people  most  desperately 
needed  by  the  countries  we  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  annually  to  help,  llie 
figures  are  by  no  means  complete  either  fcH' 
the  flow  of  assistance  or  the  counterflow  of 
brainpower.  But  the  statistics  that  have 
been  developed  on  the  so-called  "brain 
drain"  present  a  somber  picture.  AcoOTd- 
Ing  to  one  UNESCO  report,  43,000  sdentlsts 
and  engineers  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
between  1949  and  1961,  "many"  of  whom 
came  from  the  less  developed  countries.  Of 
the  11,200  immigrants  from  Argentina  alone 
between  1951  and  1903,  nearly  half  were 
technicians  and  professional  people,  IS  per- 
cent were  high-level  administrators  and  38 
percent  skilled  workers.  In  1964-68,  28  per- 
cent of  the  Internships  and  26  percent  of 
the  residencies  In  U.S.  hospitals  were  filled 
by  foreign  graduates — ^nearly  11,000  In  all — 
and  80  percent  of  the  foreign  Interns  and 
70  percent  ot  the  foreign  residents  were  from 
developing  countries.  Tbe  drain  from  Asian 
nations,  particularly  'ntlwan  and  Korea,  Is 
tbe  most  serious:  it  Is  estimated  that  over 
90  percent  of  the  Asia  students  who  come 
here  to  study  never  return  home.  In 
Kurope — especially  in  Britain,  which  is  In- 
Etdvertently  bleeding  the  Commonwealth  of 
Its  most  highly  trained  men — the  situation 
is  much  the  same.  As  John  O.  Shearer  cor- 
rectly puts  It.  "The  movement  of  high-level 
human  resources  may,  to  a  great  extent,  ac- 
count for  the  persistent  and  ever  widening 
gaps  between  rich  and  poor  areas." 

Here  is  the  cruel  fact  of  life:  we  are  in 
ocHnpetttton  with  the  results  of  our  own  ss- 
slstanoe  policies.  While  we  support  ttie  Idea 
of  foreign  development,  our  domestic  needs 
may  be  quietly  making  hash  of  our  best  ef- 
forts abroad.  In  that  case,  foreign  aid  might 
simply  be  a  misnomer  for  domestic  assistance 
with  overseas  ImpUcatlona.  Whait  can  we  do 
about  it? 

First,  we  must  flnd  out  the  facts.  No  one 
■iiiiiiis  to  know,  even  roughly,  what  our  ac- 
tual support  of  manpower  development  adds 
up  to.  We  know  even  lees  about  the  drain  of  ~ 
foreign  talent,  either  in  numbers  or  cost. 
We  should  get  these  figures  and  then  make 
them  vlathle  for  public  scrutiny  and  debate. 

Then  we  must  concentrate  on  a  variety  of 
measures  that  will  encourage  this  precious 
pool  of  manpower  to  put  Its  talents  to  work 
at  home.    ThU  part  of  the  Job  will  caU  for 


both  imagination  and  imderstandlng.  We 
must  reoognlxe,  on  the  one  hand,  that  tbe 
United  States  is  a  land  of  opportunity  and 
hope,  a  country  whose  doors  bave  tradition- 
ally been  open  to  those  seeking  a  new  life  and 
a  new  challenge.  It  is  In  many  senses  a  gen- 
erous nation  as  well  as  an  omnivorous  one. 
Its  government  and  its  educational  Instltu- 
ticms  have  adjusted  themselves  with  con- 
siderable care,  perhaps  even  some  success,  to 
the  needs  of  the  many  (now  officially  82,000, 
but  more  Ukely  well  over  100,000)  foreign 
stiidents  who  come  here  in  increasing  num- 
bers each  year.  And  now  these  institutions 
are  adding  to  this  care  their  concerted  efTorte 
to  induce  these  foreign  students  to  return 
home. 

But  we  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  can  make  It  too  easy  for  the  talented  and 
the  skilled  to  come  here  and  to  stay,  and  thit 
there  are  ways  we  can  help  to  make  "home" 
a  more  attractive  place  to  be.  We  can,  for 
example,  close  up  some  of  the  more  selflth 
loopholes — the  special  waivers  that  allow  stu- 
dents to  stay  here  In  our  own  "national  in- 
terest." particularly  if  they  can  teach  a  for- 
eign language  or  be  useful  to  the  defenie 
department;  the  cynical  exploitation  of  for- 
eign students  by  the  diploma  mills;  the  all- 
too-easy  solutions  to  our  need  for  teaching 
assistants,  laboratory  aides  and  medical 
workers,  offered  In  the  name  of  scholarship) 
and  fellowships.  We  can  Increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  own  medical  and  profes- 
sional schools  to  relieve  our  dependence  on 
foreign  nationals.  We  can,  u  many  studenti 
of  this  subject  have  suggested,  raise  our  en- 
trance requirements  for  all  foreign  students, 
limit  the  admission  of  undergraduate  foreign 
students,  tailor  their  education  more  care- 
fully for  problems  they  will  meet  at  home, 
and  place  far  more  emphasis  in  ova  aid  pro- 
grams on  tbe  upgrading  of  universities 
abroad. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  will  be  the 
Incentives  that  we  can  help  the  developing 
countries  create  to  draw  the  Intereet  of  their 
beet  people.  Gregory  Henderson  of  Harvard 
has  suggested  the  use  of  retiim  scholarships 
and  a  q>eclal  Peace  Corpe  effort  to  put  for- 
eign students  to  work  in  their  native  coun- 
tries. Some  American  buslnees  firms  are 
beginning  to  search  out  qualified  foreign 
students  in  this  country  for  employment 
at  home.  Recently,  a  group  of  biulness 
leaders  established  a  fellowship  program  for 
the  training  of  students  "who  have  a  defi- 
nite intent  to  retiun  to  their  home  countries 
at  the  completion  of  their  fellowships." 
Where  tbe  emigration  occurs  because  there 
is  a  temporary  oversupply  of  university 
people — as  is  the  case  currently  in  Taiwan 
and  India — arrangements  might  be  made  to 
lend  this  surplus  to  other  leas  developed 
countries  or  to  retrain  these  people  for  tasks 
that  flt  the  level  of  their  own  country's 
development. 

Whatever  the  q>eclflc  measures— and  with 
a  little  Imagination  the  list  can  be  endlees- 
we  must  understand  that  modem  men.  wher- 
ever they  are,  have  the  same  lieeds.  The 
United  States  has  come  to  be  a  mecca— and 
Europe  hardly  less  so— because  It  provldss 
a  continual  education,  stlmulatioa.  moblllt?. 
cont<u:t  with  new  Ideas,  opp<xtunities  to 
create  and  to  serve.  But  the  world  has  oov 
become  small  enough  and  its  remotest  comer 
accessible  enough  so  ths^  these  modem  men 
can  reach  out  to  one  anoiher  from  any  point 
on  the  globe.  The  university  that  keeps  Its 
avenues  of  communlcatUm  opai  to  alumni 
wherever  they  may  be,  the  business  that 
gives  Its  foreign  employees  a  chsmoe  to  mo** 
around  and  bring  home  new  ideas,  the  less 
developed  country  itself  that  uses  its  traiBad 
numpower  to  the  full— all  contribute  to  this 
lifelong  proeees  of  tbe  nourishment  of 
modem  man. 

This  country  must  now  take  the  lead.  We 
must  work  to  Increaa*  the  bargaining  poW 


of  the  less  developed  counjoies  so  that  the 
drain  is  not  a  disaster.  And  we  must  call 
forth  our  highest  powers  ot  statesmanship 
to  contain  our  short-run  domestic  Interests 
in  favor  of  our  longer-range  Interest  in  ttie 
welfare  and  progress  of  mati. 


EFFECT  OP  NATIONAk  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS  ON  tlJROPE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  In  the  current  l£Eue  of  the  UJ3. 
News  &  World  Report  an  eotcellent  Inter- 
view with  a  prominent  American  banker 
In  which  inflation  and  UiIb  country's 
present  economic  problems  are  discussed 
as  a  source  of  grreat  worrjf  in  Europe. 

Roy  L.  Reierson,  senior  vice  president 
of  Bankers  Trust  Co.  in  New  York,  points 
out  Europe's  concern  ov«r  the  stroigth 
of  the  dollar  and  reflects  fears  abroad 
that  a  "run"  on  the  dollar  can  develop 
unless  the  American  moiiey  situation  is 
Improved.  He  expressed  a  view  held  by 
European  financial  leaders  that  the 
United  States  should  take  its  money 
problems  in  hand  and  work  toward  al- 
leviating our  balance-of-|]Byments  defi- 
cit, stop  sending  so  much  money  overseas 
In  foreign  aid,  and  rethice  domestic 
spending  in  order  to  let  Uur  overheated 
economy  cool  down.         [J 

Mr.  President,  it  has  long  been  my 
view  that  we  cannot  o<Atinue  to  have 
a  high  rate  of  deficit  domestic  spending 
and  wage  a  costly  war  in  Vietnam  at  the 
same  time  without  haviiig  Inflation  or 
massive  new  taxes,  or  a  iwnbinatlon  of 
both.  Certainly,  if  the  4^Ilar  is  to  re- 
main secure.  If  we  are  to'stop  the  drain 
upon  our  gold  reserve,  and  if  we  are  to 
turn  back  infiatlon  in  tfads  country,  we 
must  put  first  things  first- 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
this  very  significant  interview  of  Dr. 
RelersoQ  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ribcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inttf- 
Tlew  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Oie 
RscoRo,  as  follows:  ] ' 

Wet  tkk  Dollak  Wouuxs  Bdsopx — ^Rzpobt 

'KJM  A  U.3.  BAincxa  IwrmviEW  Wtth  ah 

AcTHonrr  on  Imtxxnatiomai,  Fxnamob 

A  top  U.S.  banker,  Just  hone  from  abroad. 
nys  Europeans  still  have  grara  doubts  about 
the  long-range  strength  of  the  dollar. 

Bankers  in  major  countriea  tell  him  the 
U8.  must  do  more  to  wipe  out  the  deflclt  in 
its  balance  of  payments.  Ifsars  are  voiced 
tliat  a  "run"  on  the  dollar  ooiild  develop, 
and  patience  with  the  U3.  i^i>roach  to  its 
nu>ney  problems  Is  r^Kxrted  to  be  wearing 
thin. 

In  this  exclusive  Interview,  Boy  L.  Reierson. 
senior  vice  president  of  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York,  discusses  the  concern  of 
lorope's  bimkers  over  the  future  of  the 
BriUsh  pound — and  the  U.Sv  dollar  that  is 
Uaked  to  it. 

Question.  Dr.  Reierson,  whf  t  are  the  bank- 
's ot  Europe  saying  about  the  American 
doQar? 

Answer.  Some  serious  questions  are  being 
niaad  about  the  dollar — not  the  Immediate 
POiltton  of  the  dollar,  but  jlihe  longer-run 

ouUook.  ' 

Question.  What  kinds  of  questions? 

Answer.  One  question  is  whether  the  tit>u- 
^  of  tbe  British  pound  sterling  may  have 
«  sdverse  effect  on  the  dollar. 

Another  is  how  seriously  the  Vietnam  war 
*U1  affect  the  dollar  and  the  drain  on  U  S. 
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And  there  Is  real  concern  at  the  failure  of 
the  UJ3.  to  curb  lnflati<»i  and  the  overheated 
boom. 

Question.  Is  it  really  important  what  Eu- 
ropean bankers  say  or  think  about  the  dol- 
lar? 
Answer.  Tes,  It  is  quite  Important. 
Question.  Why  is  that? 
Answer.  Foreigners  hold   billions  of  UJ8. 
dollars.     If  for  any  reason — including  loss 
Off  confidence  in  the  dollar — foreign  holders 
decide  to  unload   their  doUars,   the  result 
would  be  a  sharp  decline  in  America's  gold 
supply.    The  risk  is  that  a  loss  of  confidence, 
once  it  begins,  may  feed  on  Itself  and  as- 
suEEie  serious  proportions. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  a  run  on  the 
dtHlar? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  dollar,  m  the  view  of 
many  Europeans,  is  suffering  progressive  de- 
terioration. No  one  can  be  sure  when  this 
continuing  deterioration  may  trigger  a  mas- 
sive run  on  the  dollar. 

Question.  What  worries  Europeans  most 
about  the  dollar? 

Answer.  What   troubles   foreign   observers 
is  that  the  American  balance-of-payments 
deflclt  has  been  too  Istrge  for  far  too  long. 
Question.  By     a     payments     deflclt     you 

mean 

Answer.  An  excess  of  dollars  flowing  out 
of  the  country  eomptuvd  with  dollars  flowing 
in.  The  V3.  has  had  such  an  excess  of  pay- 
ments over  receipts  in  16  of  the  past  16  years. 
Question.  With  what  effects? 
Answer.  Foreign  central  banks  have  accu- 
mulated more  dollars  than  they  have  wished 
to  hold.  As  a  consequence,  they  have  turned 
in  the  excess  dollars  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
exchange  for  gold  at  935  an  ounce. 

The  U.S.  gold  stock  has  dropped  from  22.8 
biUiom  dollars  at  the  end  of  1957  to  13.3 
bimon  dollars  now— a  loss  of  about  41  per 
cent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  U.S.  short- 
term  debts  to  foreigners — private   and  of- 
fldsd — have  Increased  from  13.6  billion  dollars 
at  the  end  of  1957  to  about  24.6  bUIlon  dol- 
lars In  mld-1066,  an  increase  of  about  11  bil- 
lion dollatv. 
Question.  Is  the  Mtuation  now  improving? 
Answer.  No,  it  Is  not.     If  anything,  the 
prospects  are  deteriorating  in  the  view  of 
many  Europeans. 
Question.  Getting  worse  in  what  way? 
Answer.  Trends  are  adverse  in  some  <rf  the 
basic  elements  of  the  American  balance  of 
payments. 

For  example,  due  to  the  persistent  rise  of 
In^wrts  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  increase 
In  exports,  the  American  surplus  on  foreign 
trade  will  be  lower  this  year  than  it  was  last, 
and  the  trade  surplus  may  shrink  further  in 
1967. 

The  drain  of  tourist  aq)endlttires  will  show 
another  of  Its  regular  Increases  this  year, 
and  may  be  expected  to  rise  again  in  1967. 

What  la  eopeclaUy  adverse  Is  the  motmtlng 
cost  of  our  military  operations  in  Asia.  Un- 
ices the  unlikely  occurs,  these  costs  will  keep 
rising. 

Tbe  net  of  this  Is  that  the  chanoee  of  any 
Improvement  in  the  American  payments 
position  are  bleak  indeed. 

Question.  Do  European  bankers  say  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  assure  a  sound  dollar? 

Answer.  Many  Europeans  are  critical  of  the 
economic  policies  being  followed  in  the  U.8. 

For  one  thing,  they  have  been  skeptical 
about  whether  guldeposts  for  wagee  and 
prices  would  achieve  anything.  This  point 
of  view  reflects  E^iropean  experience.  "In- 
comes poUcy"  and  guidelinee  have  been  at- 
tempted in  Europe,  but  they  have  failed. 

For  another,  they  are  crlticsd  of  the  UJ3. 
for  not  raising  taxes  and  cutting  Qovemment 
spending  to  cope  with  the  overheated  boom. 
Once  again  they  su«  reflecting  their  own  ex- 
perience: European  countries,  for  polltlesU 
reasons,  have  not  seen  flt  to  raise  their  tazw, 
either. 
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In  short,  there  Is  a  feeling  In  Europe  that, 
through  Indecision  and  Inaction,  the  United 
States  has  Joined  the  "Inflation  club." 

Question.  Is  Europe  wUIlng  to  go  along 
with  a  continued  outflow  of  dollars  from  the 
UJ3.  as  a  by-product  of  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Tbe  American  involvement  in  Asia 
Is  not  very  popular  In  Kurope,  and  I  found 
little  or  no  evidence  of  a  willingness  to  con- 
done or  to  accept  continued  American  pay- 
ments deficits  because  of  Vietnam. 

Indeed,  Exiropeans  criticize  the  present  offi- 
cial American  attitude,  which  is  to  accept 
the  payments  deflclt  because  of  Vietnam 
rather  than  to  undertake  strenuous  correc- 
tive action. 

Question.  Is  it  any  of  Europe's  business 
how  the  UjS.  handles  the  dollar? 

Answer.  A  major  reason  Eurc^xans  have 
a  right  to  be  concerned  about  the  dollar  is 
that  they  hold  so  many  of  them.  If  the 
dollar  were  to  be  devalued — cheapened  In 
terms  of  gold  and  other  currencies — Euro- 
peans would  take  losses.  Holdings  of  short- 
term  dollar  assets  by  Euroi>ean  central  banks 
total  more  than  7  billion  dollars.  Private 
holdings  of  dollars  by  Europeans  add  up  to 
almost  another  5  billion. 

Eunqiecms  bold  long-term  bonds  on  which 
they  would  similarly  suffer  a  loss  in  the  event 
of  dollar  devaluation. 

What  is  more,  Europeans  have  direct  in- 
vestments In  the  VS.  on  which  earnings  are 
payable  In  dollars. 

These  are  good,  sufficient  and  eubstantlsa 
reasons  for  their  c<Micem  about  what  hap- 
pens to  the  dollar. 

Question.  Are  they  worried  also  because 
troubles  for  the  dollar  might  upset  the  whole 
world  money  system? 

Answer.  Europeans  are  well  aware  that  the 
dollar  plays  a  key  role  in  the  world  monetary 
system.  Devaluation  of  the  dollar  would 
mean  great  chaos  and  confusion  in  the  Inter- 
national monetary  area  aiul  could  conceiv- 
ably set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  devaluations 
of  other  currencies. 

Eiu'opeans  remember  the  competlttve  de- 
valuations of  the  1930s  and  the  increasee  in 
tariffs   and  restrictions  upon   international 
trade,  commerce  and  finance  which  resulted. 
Question.  Do  European  bankers  feel  that 
It  Is  time  for  the  VS.  to  be  more  frugal  In 
the  way  It  lends  smd  spends  dollsu's  In  tbe 
outside  world? 
Answer.  Tes,  I  would  say  so. 
Question.  More  speclflcally,  would   Euro- 
pean   bankers    favor    a    reduction    in    UjB. 
troops  in  Europe  as  a  way  of  saving  dollars? 
Answer.  There  Is  no  unanimity  of  thought 
among  bankers   on   the   questlcm   of   trot^ 
withdrawal.    On  this  issue,  European  bank- 
ers,   like    others,    reflect    their    particular 
national  interests. 

Question.  How  about  reducing  UjS.  foreign 
aid? 

Answer.  You  generally  flnd  backing  for  the 
idea  of  cuts  in  foreign  aid.  The  feeUng  is 
that  American  aid  spending  has  not  achieved 
a  great  deal,  and  that  the  continued  out- 
pouring of  dollars  weakens  the  dollar  with- 
out contributing  a  great  deal  to  positive 
progress  in  the  aid-receiving  countries. 

The  curiosity  of  some  E^uropean  bankers 
has  been  whetted  by  the  receipt  of  large 
amounts  of  dollars  from  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  not  wealthy  in  their  own  right 
but  which  are  receiving  substantial  amounts 
of  American  aid. 

Question.  Is  this  money  showing  up  In 
numbered  accounts  in  Switzerland? 

Answer.  That  is  my  distinct  impression.  I 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Influx  of  fimxls  is 
limited  to  Switzerland. 

Question.  Could  this  mean  that  U.S.  aid 
might  in  some  part  be  siphoned  off  by  offi- 
cials or  others  for  private  gain,  and  not  go 
to  help  the  coimtries  very  mtich? 

Answer.  Yes,  one  hears  this  view  eqireaaed 
in  Europe.    In  addition,  of  course,  there  la 
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mentlan  o<  the  wacte  of  reMureea  on  un- 
•conomle  projects.  And  th«  wmstM  that  nmilt 
fttHn  bad  management. 

Question.  Would  Buropean<  advlae  plac- 
ing a  limit  on  travel  by  Americans  abroad? 

Answer.  No,  there  la  no  support  for  that 


Quectlon.  Would  Surope&ne  object  to  ex- 
change controls  by  the  United  States  as  a 
way  of  cnttlag  down  on  the  outflow  of  dol- 
lars? 

Answer.  Tee.  decidedly.  Suropeen  bank- 
en  would  definitely  and  poeltivtiy  object 
to  the  Impoeltton  of  exchange  controls. 

The  dollar  Is  the  world's  leading  cur- 
rency because  the  holder  Is  generaUy  free 
to  use  It  for  any  puipoae.  Foreign  bual- 
neasee.  banks  and  Individuals  are  willing  to 
accept  dollars  because  they  believe  they  will 
be  tree  to  use  them  when,  where  and  how 
they  please. 

If  this  freedom  to  use  dollars  were  to  be 
Itmtt^fl  by  the  imposition  of  exchange  con- 
trols, the  usefulness  and  position  of  the 
didlar  In  world  trade  and  finance  would  be 
ierlously  Impaired. 

Queetlon.  What  rc^  does  the  dollar  now 
play  in  the  world? 

Answer.  The  dollar  playa  a  number  of 
different  but  related  roles. 

It  U,  first  of  all,  the  leading  reserve  cur- 
rency In  the  world.  That  is.  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  and  monetary  authorities  hold 
doUan— in  the  form  of  bank  deposits  or 
short-term  securities  as  part  ot  their  Inter- 
national monetary  resarraa. 

A  few  figuree  put  this  role  of  ttie  dollar 
In  perqMcUve.  Total  gold  sjod  foietgn-ex- 
diange  reaervee  of  the  Western  world  amount 
to  63.8  bilUon  dollars.  Of  this  total,  41  bU- 
llon  dollars  Is  held  in  the  form  of  gold.  The 
second  largeet  holding  U  in  doUars — 13.6  bil- 
lion dollars,  or  31  i>er  cent  of  total  world 
monetary  reserrea. 

Question.  Is  there  anothar  role  for  (he 
4BUart 

Answer.  The  dollar  also  Is  the  currency 
uaifwamOs,  or  almoat  unlvarwUy,  used  by 
monetary  authorities  in  operations  In  ths 
foreign-exchange  markets. 

And.  of  course,  the  dollar  plays  a  very 
important  role  in  world  trade  and  finance. 
Itorelgn-trade  transactions  may  be  denomi- 
nated In  dollars,  even  though  the  XJJB.  may 
not  be  a  party  to  the  transaction. 

Queetlon.  Dr.  Relerson,  a  moment  ago  you 
mentioned  possible  trouble  for  the  dollar  be- 
cause of  the  Biltlah  pound.  Is  the  British 
pound  now  in  a  atrong  position? 

Answer.  I  would  think  that  sterling  should 
escape  serious  trouble  for  the  next  few 
months  at  least. 

Yet.  looking  further  ahead.  I  encountered 
wlde^tread  skeptldam  on  the  Continent  that 
the  present  $3.80  parity  of  sterling  could  be 
held. 

Question.  What  causes  the  skeptldsm? 

Answer.  The  underlying  cause  seons  to  be 
a  doubt  as  to  irhether  the  British — labor, 
management  and  the  politicians — ^wlll  do 
what  Is  required  to  raise  productivity,  to 
curb  the  Increase  In  wage  eoeta  acd  prices, 
and  to  achieve  substantial  Improvianent  in 
the   foreign-trade   position   of   the    United 

Question.  Is  the  U.S.  now  hcAdlnj  up  the 
pound? 

Answer.  I  think  It  Is  an  exaggei-atlon  to 
say  that  the  TT.S.  Is  supporting  the  lound. 

Until  the  latest  sterling  crisis,  tie  funds 
for  Oie  support  of  sterling  came  :'rom  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  in  thi!  amount 
at  3.4  billion  dollars,  from  the  Swl»  in  the 
amount  of  130  million  dollars,  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  liquUlatlosi  of  American 
securities  owned  by  UJL,  and  froza  a  run- 
down of  British  reserves. 

Mo  official  Information  has  been  n  ileased  as 
to  the  amount  of  funds  provided  by  the  UB.. 
or  otbsn.  la  the^  latest  stezUng  erlsts  In  July. 


HowvTsr.  it  has  been  annoiincert  that  300 
million  doUais  of  the  "swap  line"  between 
the  U.K.  and  the  Federal  Reserve  was  being 
used  at  the  end  of  August. 

It  la  Important  to  note  that  other  ooun- 
triee  besides  the  U.S.  have  provided  funds 
dtiring  the  sterling  crisis  of  the  past  two 
yean,  and  have  entered  Into  arrangements 
to  provide  aaslstanoe  In  the  future.  If 
reqtiired. 

Question.  Why  Is  that7 

Answer.  These  countrlee  recognise  that  de- 
valuation of  sterling  could  precipitate  a  run 
on  the  dollar,  lead  to  Increased  buying  of 
gold  on  the  London  market,  and  thus  to  a 
depletion  of  official  gtrid  reeervee.  AU  this. 
U  It  happened,  would  create  a  state  of  great 
unsettlement  and  turmoil  in  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

Question.  On  the  matter  of  UB.  rapport 
for  the  poimd,  dldnt  the  UB.  Just  Increase 
Its  line  of  credit  to  Britain? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  has.  The  currency-swi^ 
arrangement  has  increased  from  760  mllll<Hi 
dollars  to  1.35  billion  dollais. 

Question.  How  do  theee  cunenoy  swaps 
work? 

Answer.  A  currency  swap  is  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  central  bank  of  coim- 
try  A  can  obtain  access  to  the  currency  at 
country  B. 

iy>r  example.  If  the  British  pound  came 
under  speculative  attack,  and  the  British 
needed  to  support  sterling,  they  could  use 
dollars  obtained  under  the  sw^  agreemsnt 
to  buy  sterling  on  the  London  market,  m 
addition,  the  New  York  FMeral  Reserve 
Bank  could  supiwrt  sterling  in  the  New 
York  market. 

Question.  In  effect,  lant  this  a  short-term 
loan  from  one  country  to  another? 

Answer.  Yee,  that  U  what  it  amounts  to. 
It  Is  temporary  credit  between  central  banks 
to  tide  a  country  over  a  short-term  difficulty 
with  Its  currency. 

Qxisstlon.  Is  the  increased  credit  line  for 
the  pound  of  major  Importance  to  that  cur- 
rency? 

Answer.  I  think  the  hope  Is  that  tills  dis- 
play of  additional  resources  available  to  the 
Bitttab  will  discourage  speculation  against 
sterling.  Remember,  too,  that  In  addition  to 
Increasert  UB.  credit,  the  Brltlsli  have  ar- 
ranged bigger  credit  lines  with  other  coun- 
tries In  amounts  as  yet  unspedfled. 

Qusstton.  Might  the  UB.  ddDar  also  bene- 
fit? 

Answer.  Total  currency  swaps  between  the 
UB.  and  11  other  nations  and  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements  now  aggregate  4.8 
bUlloa  dollars,  oompcred  with  3  J  bllUon  dol- 
lars prior  to  the  increase  announced  In  mid- 
September. 

The  added  reeourcee  in  foreign  currencies 
oould  prove  very  uaeiful  if.  In  the  future,  the 
dollar  should  come  under  Q>eculatlve  attack. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  UB.  has  already  used 
curreney  swaps  trotn  time  to  time  to  ease 
preesure  on  the  dollar.  At  latest  count,  the 
UB^  was  using  338  million  doUars  under  theee 
swap  arrangements. 

Qusstton.  Is  UB.  help  for  the  pound  put- 
ting a  strain  on  the  dollar? 

Answer.  It  seems  clear  ttiat  the  support 
of  sterling  does  i^ace  an  added  strain  on  the 
American  international  monetary  position. 

The  U.8.  provtdsB  support  In  the  .form  of 
doUan  to  the  British,  "nwse  doUazs  are  used 
to  purchase  sterling. 

Tlie  supply  of  dollars  in  foreign  hands  Is 
thereby  Increased  and  as  a  reeult,  the  inoen- 
tlve  to  convert  dollars  Into  gold  tnereasee. 

Questtdn.  Do  Kuropean  bankers  feel  that, 
in  supporting  the  Brlttsh  pound,  the  UB.  Is 
sending  good  money  after  bad? 

Answer.  I  am  sure  thnt  quite  a  few  Kuro- 
psaas  are  oonvlnoed  that  the  present  parity 
of  starting  cannot  be  supported  and  that, 
oonsequently,  the  VA  Is  sending  good  money 
after  bad. 


Question.  Is  this  a  majority  view  among 
Buropeans? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  as  to  the  majority 
view,  but  there  clearly  is  an  imderlylng  lack 
of  confidence  in  sterllzig.  Notwithstanding 
this  feeling,  I  sense  that  European  bankers 
recognize  the  need  to  try  to  forestall  a  de- 
valuation of  sterling,  and  are  willing  to  com- 
mit reeouroee  to  this  end. 

ir  POX7in>  IS  DXVALTTXD 

Question.  What  might  Great  Britain 
achieve  If  the  pound  were  devalued? 

Answer.  The  majority  view  in  Europe,  in 
my  Judgment,  Is  that  a  devaluation  of  ster- 
ling would  be  of  little  real  benefit  to  the  U£., 
even  in  the  short  run.  and  would  probably  be 
of  no  lasting  benefit. 

While  a  devaluation  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  British  exports  to  a  foreign  buyer.  It  would 
also  raise  the  cost  of  Imports,  and  Britain's 
Imports  have  been  exceeding  her  exports. 

Question.  Would  other  European  ooimtrles 
permit  Biltlan  to  devalue  without  following 
suit? 

Answer.  There  Is  agreement  in  Europe 
that  the  United  Kingdom  la  not  free  to 
make  a  unilateral  devaluation  of  sterling  of 
large  proportions. 

QueeUon.  What  would  be  considered  a  big 
devaluation? 

Answer.  If  stsrling  were  to  be  devalued  by, 
say,  roughly  80  per  cent— a  83  parity  instead 
ot  $3.80— other  oountrlea  would  also  devalue 
tiaelr  currencies.  After  other  currendet 
were  devalued,  the  net  advantage  to  Britain 
would  certainly  be  reduced. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  how  much  net 
devaluation  of  sterling  would  be  permitted 
by  the  other  European  countries.  The  pre- 
▼•lung  view  seems  to  be  thAt  10  to  16  per 
o^nt  might  be  the  maximum 

Devaluation  of  this  magnltude^lO  to  IS 
per  cent — in  the  Judgment  of  many  Euro- 
peans would  be  of  no  significant  help  to  tlu 
British,  erven  In  the  short  run. 

The  prevailing  point  of  view,  thus.  Is  that 
the  Europeans  doubt  that  a  devaluation 
woiUd  Tm  of  any  real  benefit  to  sterling,  yet 
fear  that  Um  British  may  be  forced  into  a 
devaluation. 

Question.  The  1949  devaluation  of  the 
pound  amounted  to  30  per  cent,  didn't  it? 

Answer.  Yes,  that  Is  right— from  $4.03  to 

Question.  Could  ths  UB.  doUar  stand  tip 
under  a  30  per  cent  devaluation  of  tb« 
pound?    Would  the  dollar  be  forced  under? 

Answer.  A  30  per  cent  cut  in  the  value  of 
the  pound.  In  my  view,  would  trigger  a 
chain  reaction.  All  major  countrlee — Includ- 
ing the  U.S. — probably  would  have  to  re- 
align their  currencies. 

Queetlon.  Devaluation  of  the  dollar  would 
be  accompliahed  by 

Answer.  By  raising  the  price  of  gold,  nov 
fixed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  $35  an  ounce. 
You  would  cheapen  the  dollar,  make  It  worth 
less  In  terms  of  gold. 

Queetlon.  If  a  dollar  crisis  or  devaluation 
should  be  forced,  might  that  upset  the  U.S. 
economy— lead  to  a  recession,  or  worse? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  a  dollar  crisis  would 
h&ve  serious  effects  upon  the  American  econ- 
omy. Olven  such  a  situation,  the  securitUi 
markets  would  be  under  the  presstire  of  for- 
eign selling,  the  commercial  banks  would  lose 
deposits,  a  niotmtlng  gold  outflow  would 
further  weaken  confidence  In  the  dollar 
abroad  and  poesibly  at  home,  and  fear  that 
the  dollar  might  be  devalued  would  pote 
great  unoertalntiee  for  buelness  and  financial 
transactions,  especially  those  with  other 
countries. 

Given  s  major  dotlto  crisis,  the  Govern- 
ment would  find  It  necessary  to  Intervene 
with  a  highly  reetrtctlve  program.  If  the  dol- 
lar were  to  be  defended.  Such  a  program 
would  have  adverse  eltscts  upon  buslneci 
Mtlvity  in  the  unttad  SUtas. 


QuesUon.  This  sounds  lUke  a  pretty  gloomy 
prospect.    Have  other  countries  been  forced 
to  take  such  strong  me<ilclne? 
Answer.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Both  Canada  and  Italy)  were  forced  to  puU 
in  their  econonilc  belts  to  defend  their  cur- 
rencies. The  United  Kingdom  provides  an 
exceUent  present-day  lUustratlon  of  the  sort 
of  drastic  action  that  a  country  may  be 
forced  to  undertake:  h^her  taxes,  ration- 
ing of  credit,  very  high  iinterest  rates,  con- 
trols over  foreign  investment,  controls  over 
incomes  and  prices,  llmUtatlons  on  tourist 
spending,  and  the  like.  This  program  will 
mean  lower  levels  of  business  activity  and  in- 
creased unemployment  in  Great  Brltam. 

Question.  Is  the  feeling  in  Europe  that  the 
dollar  Itself  U  on  the  way  to  forced  deval- 
uation? I 

Answer.  I  doubt  thai  many  European 
bankers  would  take  the  categorical  position 
that  the  dollar  la  on  the  Way  to  devaluation. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  great  majority 
would  point  out  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
American  policy  of  delaying  effective  action 
to  get  Its  balance  of  payments  In  order. 

Europeans  frankly  will  tell  you  that  the 
persistent  decline  in  the  gold  stock  of  the 
US.  and  the  increased  liabilities  to  foreigners 
may— «t  some  point  that  cannot  be  told  in 
advance— cause  a  seriotis  run  on  the  dollar 

QuesUon.  Might  the  U.S..  at  some  point, 
decide  to  cut  loose  from  gold — stop  buying 
and  selling  gold  for  doHaU? 

Answer.  Monetary  authorltlee  have  no 
hesitation  in  adding  gold  to  their  monetary 
reserves,  whereas  they  are  loath  to  add  Indef- 
initely to  their  holdings  of  doUars  or  pounds. 

lam  oonfldent,  if  the  link  between  the  dol. 
lar  and  gold  Is  broken,  it  wlU  be  the  result 
of  adverse  circumstances  and  not  refiect  a 
conscioiis  desire  or  choice  on  the  part  of  XJJB. 
monetary  authorities.         i 

HOW  T7I«mi>  BTATXS  OOtdLD  LOSS  QOLD 

Question.  Some  America^  economists  argue 
that  the  dollar  gives  value  to  gold.  Instead 
of  the  other  way  around.    Are  they  correct? 

Answer.  I  find  no  support  abroad  for  that 
thesis.  I  am  sure  that,  if  the  U.S.  were  to 
invite  and  urge  the  monetary  authorities 
around  the  world  to  convert  their  dollars  Into 
gold,  our  gold  stock  would  reach  the  vanish- 
ing point  in  a  matter  of  ds^s  or  weeks. 

Question.  Would  the  situation  be  different 
If  the  UB.  were  to  announce  that  it  would 
not  stand  ready  in  the  f  utlire  to  continue  to 
buy  gold  at  $36  an  ounce? 

Answer.  No,  It  would  n(>t.  The  gold  stlU 
would  flow  out  of  the  couiilay.  World  bank- 
ers would  be  deUghted  ^o  give  up  paper 
dollars.  «-   r-  r 

After  aU.  the  UB.  has  bfen  a  net  seUer  of 
gtSd  In  13  our  of  the  past  20  years— paying 
out  nearly  13  billion  doUaes  in  gold  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  ^^ 
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growing  apprehension  In  world  opinion, 
and  the  current  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly." 

For  those  who  do  not  see  the  impor- 
tance of  heeding  world  opinion,  or  the 
views  expressed  at  the  United  Nations, 
Mr.  Kennan  has  an  answer — an  answer 
that  requires  the  humility  of  introspec- 
tion. In  his  usually  articulate  way,  Mr. 
Kennan  wrote  the  Times: 

I  stress  international  opinion,  and  partic- 
ularly the  views  expressed  by  Pope  Paul  and 
Secretary  General  Thant.  For  while  we  ob- 
viously must  continue  to  bear  the  major 
noeasTuw  of  responsibility  for  our  own  course, 
a  nation  whoae  very  claim  to  Independence 
was  foiinded  on  "a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind"  owes  It  to  itself  to 
show  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  world 
community  and  to  make  concessions  to  them 
even  when  it  does  not  fully  agree  with  them. 
Its  long-term  Interests  are  not  likely  to  be 
damaged  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Kennan  then  concludes  that  "a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind" means  that  we  should  taper  off  and 
eventually  end  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  case  he  makes  for  doing 
so  should  be  considered  by  every  reason- 
able American: 

The  fact  that  the  benefits  of  this  tremen- 
dous effort  of  strategic  bombing  are  not,  even 
after  many  months  of  its  prosecution,  vis- 
ible to  the  casual  outside  obeerver  does  not, 
of  course,  prove  that  such  benefits  do  not 
exist.  But  to  balance  off  the  negative  ef- 
fects on  world  opinion  and  on  the  prospects 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  not 
to  mention  the  suffering  it  must  bring  to 
Innocent  civilians,  these  benefits  would  have 
to  be  of  a  very  high  order  indeed;  and  this 
they  obviously  have  not  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  an  editorial,  entitled  "Will  to  Peace." 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  25. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President, 
the  editorial  commented  on  the  context 
in  which  Ambassador  Gtoldberg's  excel- 
lent speech  at  the  United  Nations  on 
September  22  was  set.  Noting  that 
credibility  was  an  Important  element  In 
the  evaluation  of  the  UJ3.  position  by 
Moscow,  Hanoi,  and  Peking,  the  Times 
commented: 


war.  Are  we  confused,  are  we  merely 
inept,  or  are  we  so  mesmerized  by  our 
power  that  we  are  unaware  of  the  dan- 
gers we  face?  As  the  New  York  Times 
pointed  out.  while  "the  road  is  open  for 
peace  with  honor,"  the  alternative  is 
"world  disaster." 

EXHSBIT    1 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  25,  1966] 
Kennan  Ubcxs  Wax  Policy  of  MoDXSATioii 
ToTHxEnrroB: 

While  there  are  those  who  feel  there  should 
be  no  further  public  discussion  of  our  course 
In  Vietnam,  and  whUe  there  are  others  of 
us  who  would  be  only  too  happy  if  conscience 
permitted  us  to  faU  In  with  this  view,  cir- 
cumstances— notably  the  strong  possibility 
that  we  may  be  approaching  the  point  of  no 
return  in  the  drift  toward  major  war,  the 
growing  apprehension  in  world  opinion,  and 
the  current  session  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly— make  It  clear  that  a  new  round  of 
such  public  discussion  is  not  to  be,  and 
should  not  be.  avoided. 

Your  excellent  editorial  of  Sept.   19,  to- 
gether  with  the  thoughtful  review  of  the 
problem  by  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  in  The 
New  York  "nmes  Magazine  of  Sept.  18,  pro- 
vide a  promising  approach  to  this  new  round 
of  discussion.    I  should  Uke  to  add  my  word. 
If  the  voices  of  caution  had  not  been  so 
often  misinterpreted.  It  would  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  stress  that  no  responsible  critic  of 
Administration  policy  beUeves  that  there  is 
any  easy  or  short  path  of  withdrawal  from 
the    responsibilities    we    have    inciured    in 
Southeast    Asia.    However,    a    number    of 
weighty  considerations  deserve  our  scrupu- 
lous respect,  among  them : 
The  temper  of  world  opinion  generally; 
The  deeply  pondered  and  earnest  views  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations; 
The  similar  views  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  and 
the  great  anxiety  shown  on  this  score  by  the 
world  Christian  community  and  other  re- 
ligious conununltles  generally; 

The  effect  the  Vietnam  conflict  may  have 
on  the  future  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
Institution; 

The  effect  the  conflict  is  having  on  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
elements  of  the  Communist  world; 

Finally,  the  appalling  dimensions  of  the 
suffering  and  Injury  being  brought  to  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves  by  its  con- 
tinuation. 

BACUncK  or  intxrebts 


NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  DffiCUSSION  OF 
COURSE  OP  WAR  fij  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mf.  President,  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  and  experi- 
enced statesmen,  George  P.  Kennan,  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
which  was  published  in  that  newspaper 
on  September  25.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
»«it  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tne  conclusion  of  my  renliirks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordereqj 

(See  exhibit  1.)  |1 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mi.  President.  Mr. 
Kennan  urges  a  new  rbund  of  public 
Qlscussion  of  our  course  |ln  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  the  "strong  possibility  that  we 
may  be  approaching  the  point  of  no  re- 
WTD  in  the  drift  toward  anajor  war.  the 


It  is  regrettable  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  chose  the  very  day  on 
which  Mr.  Goldberg  was  making  his  peace 
plea  to  announce  a  30  percent  increase  in 
this  country's  planned  production  of  war- 
planes  for  the  fiscal  year  banning  next 
July  1.  And  on  the  next  day  Mr.  McNamara 
told  NATO  chiefs  in  Rome  that  America  had 
doubled  the  number  of  its  nuclear  warheads 
in  West  Europe  In  the  last  five  years — an 
announcement  scarcely  calculated  to  reassure 
the  KremUn. 

Once  again,  we  see  a  strange  and  con- 
tradictory juxtaposition  in  our  foreign 
policy  pronouncements.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  speak  with  two 
voices.  For  one  voice— the  voice  of 
moderation  and  restraint — is  constantly 
drowned  out  by  the  other  voice — the 
harsh,  threatening  voice  which  glorifies 
our  ever-increasing  capacity  to  make 


Theee  coturlderatlons  make  Incximbent 
upon  us  the  exercise  at  this  Juncture  of  a 
wide  measure  of  moderation  and  restraint, 
even  if  this  shoiild  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
what  some  of  us  might  see  as  the  Interests  to 
be  served  by  a  single-minded  and  Intensified 
pursuit  of  the  conflict  on  the  military  level. 

I  stress  international  opinion,  and  particu- 
larly the  views  expressed  by  Pope  Paul  and 
Secretary  General  Thant.  For  while  we  ob- 
viously must  conttnue  to  bear  the  major 
measure  of  responsibility  for  our  own  course, 
a  nation  whose  very  claim  to  Independence 
was  founded  on  "a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind"  owes  It  to  Itself  to  show 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  world  com- 
munity and  to  make  concessions  to  them 
even  when  It  does  not  fuUy  agree  with  them. 
Its  long-term  Interests  are  not  likely  to  be 
damaged  by  doing  so. 

All  this  spells,  as  I  see  It,  the  avoidance  of 
anything  that  would  tend  to  enlarge  or  in- 
tensify the  conflict  at  this  point.  In  par- 
ticular, it  spells  the  tapering  off  and  eventual 
termination  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

BOMBING    EFFECTS    OTnotTrp 

The  fact  that  the  beneflts  of  thU  tremen- 
dous effort  of  strategic  bombing  are  not,  even 
after  numy  months  of  Its  prosecution,  visible 
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to  tha  casual  outside  observer  does  not,  of 
course,  prove  that  such  benefits  do  not  exist. 
But  to  balaaoe  oS  the  negative  effects  on 
world  opinion  and  on  the  proepects  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  Ol  the  conflict,  not  to 
mention  the  suffering  It  must  bring  to  In- 
nocent civilians,  these  benefits  would  have 
to  be  of  a  very  high  order  Indeed;  and  this 
they  obviously  have  not  been. 

Finally,  these  considerations  dictate  the 
avoidance  of  all  those  other  forms  of  war- 
fare which,  however,  much  as  they  seem  to  be 
warranted  as  a  response  to  the  cruelties  and 
excesses  of  the  adversary,  offend  the  feelings 
of  world  pubUc  opinion  or  lend  themselves 
to  hostile  propagandlstlc  exploitation. 

All  this  gains  an  added  measure  of  urgency 
by  virtue  of  the  wild  and  strange  things  that 
are  now  occurring  In  China.  In  the  face  of 
this  extreme  erratlclsm  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders.  It  becomes  all 
the  more  Important  for  us  to  show  ourselves 
moderate,  circumspect,  and  In  every  way 
concerned — If  laecessary  even  at  a  coet  to  cm- 
own  aq>lratlOD«  and  ludgmenta — to  avoid  a 
world  conflict. 

OXOBGK  KxmvAi*. 

PaDTCROK ,  N  J. 

KXHiBiT  2 

Will  to  Pzacs 

Despite  the  depreaslngly  negative  tone  of 
the  Initial  Communist  reaction.  Ambassador 
Ooldberg's  address  to  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral  Assembly  last  week  provides  the  moat 
'  constructive  foundation  yet  put  forward  by 
any  major  power  for  a  negotiated  end  of  tha 
Vietnam  conflict. 

It  wUl  be  a  tragedy  for  that  war-ravaged 
land  and  for  the  world  If  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Oromyko's  rehashing  of  stale  slogans 
proves  the  definitive  and  Irreversible  answer 
to  the  American  proposals.  The  tiredness 
of  his  language  and  the  mechanistic  Iden- 
tity of  the  responses  from  Peking  and 
Hanoi — capitals  with  very  different  stakes 
In  the  fighting — Indicate  that  Moscow's  reac- 
tion may  have  been  more  reflex  than  con- 
sidered evaluation  of  what  was  new  In  Wash- 
ington's position.  Careful  diplomatic  ex- 
ploration Is  Imperative  to  determine  how 
much  hope  exists  for  Soviet  help  In  bringing 
North  Vietnam  to  the  peace  table. 

Ambassador  Ooldberg  has  now  afllimed 
that  the  United  States  Is  engaged  In  no 
Ideological  "holy  war"  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  that  Its  prime  desire  Is  for  a  political 
solution  that  will  leave  all  issues,  including 
Vietnamese  reunlflcatlon,  for  decision  by  free 
choice  of  the  people  or  North  and  South. 
He  pledges  this  country  to  support  their 
choice. 

Most  Important,  he  has  opened  the  way 
for  afltrmatlve  American  action  on  all  three 
points  of  Secretary  Oeneral  Thant's  peace 
plea — a  halt  In  bombing  the  North,  a  general 
reduction  In  military  activity  and  repre- 
sentation for  the  Vletcong  at  the  peace  nego- 
tiations—as  soon  as  assurance  comes  from 
Band  of  Its  readmess  to  Join  in  deescalation. 

The  self -righteousness  and  cant  so  general 
in  UJV.  orations  by  American  and  Soviet 
spokesmen  was  refreshingly  absent  from  the 
Ooldberg  speech.  It  contained  a  new  United 
States  initiative  to  break  the  deadlock  In 
negotiations  for  a  space  treaty. 

Even  on  the  crucial  question  of  Commu- 
nist China's  admission  to  the  UH. — an  issue 
on  which  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  had  un- 
fortunately foreclosed  progress  before  the 
Assembly  met — the  Ambassador  left  no 
doubt  of  his  personal  hope  for  an  eventual 
two-China  solution,  one  that  would  allow 
both  Peking  and  Taipei  to  hold  seats. 

The  tone  of  the  American  opening  was  at 
such  variance  with  the  confused  signals  out 
of  Washington  In  recent  weeks  that  Initial 
surprise  in  the  Communist  capitals  was  In- 
evitable. Tensions,  xmcertalntles  and  di- 
vision beset  Moscow,  Hanoi  and  Peking  on  all 


issues  these  days,  and  their  first  word  cannot 
be  deemed  their  last  until  they  have  had  an 
adequate  opportiinlty  to  assess  the  develop- 
ments at  the  U  J4'. 

Since  credibility  remains  so  Important  an 
element  in  their  evaluation  of  the  United 
States  position,  it  Is  regrettable  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNam&ra  chose  the  very 
day  on  which  Mr.  Ooldberg  was  making  his 
peace  plea  to  announce  a  30  per  cent  in- 
crease In  this  country's  planned  production 
of  warplanes  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  July  1.  And  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  told  NATO  chiefs  In  Rome  that 
America  had  doubled  the  number  of  Its 
nuclear  warheads  In  West  Europe  In  the  last 
five  years — an  announcement  scarcely  calcu- 
lated to  reassure  the  Kremlin. 

If  a  real  test  Is  to  be  made  of  Hanoi's 
receptivity  to  bids  to  scale  down  the  war  and 
seek  a  negotiated  settlement,  Washington 
will  have  to  declare  a  moratorluni  on  bellicose 
statements.  And  It  can  best  add  to  the 
weight  of  Mr.  Ooldberg's  appeal  for  a  demon- 
stration by  all  nations  of  the  "will  to  peace" 
by  halting  all  further  escalation  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam. 

This  Is  the  time  for  a  universal  mobiliza- 
tion of  effort  at  every  level  to  end  a  war  that 
diverts  much  of  the  world's  energies  from 
needed  tasks  of  development  and  social  re- 
form. If  Ambassadcv  Goldberg's  reasoned 
words  are  misread  In  either  Moscow  or  Hanoi 
as  evidence  that  the  United  States  is  moving 
toward  unllatwal  withdrawal— a  course  no 
Important  segment  of  American  opinion 
favors — the  result  Is  bound  to  be  an  in- 
definite prolongation  of  the  bloody,  wasting 
stniggle,  with  Peking  as  the  only  long-term 
gainer.  The  road  Is  open  for  peace  with 
honw;  the  alternative  Is  world  disaster. 


JUDGE  HAROLD  H.  GREENE.  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  OP 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  otie 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  any  Presi- 
dent is  selecting  capable  men  for  the 
Judiciary.  President  Johnson's  choices 
in  this  respect  have  been  outstanding, 
as  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
pointed  out. 

Of  all  the  appointments  to  the  bench, 
few  have  been  more  successful  than  one 
in  Washington,  D.C.  To  a  court  which 
was  badly  in  need  of  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  Mr.  Johnson  appointed  Harold  H. 
Greene  as  a  Judge  on  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions. 

In  the  short  space  of  a  year.  Judge 
Oreoie  has  demonstrated  what  hard 
work,  imagination,  and  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  Justice  can  accomplish.  A 
feature  article  in  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  details  the  achievements  of  Judge 
Greene.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rxooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  foUows: 

"RxTOLirnoNAaT"  Jttdcx  on  trk  Oenxeal 
Sessions  Bknch 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
(NoTX. — James  Hoagland  has  been  cover- 
ing the  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions  for  The 
Washington  Post  for  the  past  four  months. 
Ftom  1944  to  1906,  he  worked  as  a  reporter 
In  Paris  for  the  New  York  Times  Interna- 
tional edition.) 

TAKIIfC  HIS  TOa 

"He's  a  disaster.  When's  he  gonna  learn 
to  speed  things  up?  Five  years  on  "Hie 
Force,"  the  policeman  boomed  out,  capitals 


In  his  voice,  "aiul  It's  the  first  time  Tve  ever 
been  In  Drunk  Court  at  4  pjn.  on  Saturday." 
The  distressed  {xjllceman  stood  outside  the 
Courtroom  of  General  Sessions  Judge  Harold 
EL  Greene  and  twisted  a  thick  sheath  of 
arrest  records  of  men  against  whom  he  was 
waiting  to  testify. 

"He  shouldn't  listen  to  all  that  baloney 
from  those  people.  He  acts  like  we  make 
arrests  for  nothlzig,  like  these  people  dldnt 
do  anything.  Would  I  arrest  somebody  if 
they  dldnt  do  something?  Do  you  think  I 
want  to  come  down  here  and  lose  all  this 
time?  I  was  In  Court  eight  hours  because 
of  him  yesterday,  and  I  only  got  seven  houn 
compensatory  time  off.  I  tell  you,  he's  tear- .. 
Ing  away  police  morale." 

"The  Judge  Is  superb,"  says  one  of  the 
Coxirt's  toughest  and  most  astute  prosecu- 
tors. "He  Is  truly  concerned  with  Justice, 
and  with  the  problems  of  this  Court.  So  an 
most  of  the  Judges  down  here.  But  he's  the 
only  one  who  really  gets  things  done  on 
both  covmts. 

"His  conduct  on  the  bench  adds  respect 
and  deconim  to  a  Court  that  has  been  noted 
for  lacking  both.  He's  occasionally  too  sar- 
castic, and  he  can  be  petulant.  But  thescl^ 
are  miner  faults.  If  we  had  half  a  dozen 
more  Harold  Greenes,  this  Court  would  com- 
mand the  reqwct  It  should,  but  doeent 
have." 

"He's  beautiful,"  said  a  yotmg  man  Greene 
had  Just  acquitted  on  a  disorderly  conduct 
charge.  The  specific  charge  was  that  the 
youth,  arrested  for  brawling  In  a  cafe,  had 
been  guilty  of  "loud  and  boisterous"  talking 
and  had  used  profanity.  But  the  policeman 
who  arrested  the  youth  admitted,  under 
questioning  by  Greene,  that  he  could  not 
testify  that  he  had  specUlcaUy  heard  the 
boy  say  anything.  The  offloer  then  tried  to 
Inject  that  the  youth  had  scuffled  with  him 
at  the  arrest,  but  Greene  i>olnted  out  that 
the  boy  was  charged  with  neither  assault  nor 
resisting  arrest. 

"Sure,  I  was  dlararderly  as  hell,"  the  boy 
admitted  later.  "But  they  couldnt  prove 
I  had  done  loud  talking  or  profanity.  And 
this  Judge  cat  cut  me  loose.  Tve  been  heie> 
before,  baby,  and  those  other  cats  would  have 
figured  I  deserved  to  go  to  Jail  anyway,  no 
matter  If  they  couldn't  prove  what  they 
charged.    Not  this  man.    He's  beautiful." 

The  subject  of  these  oonfilctlng  opinion) 
Is  a  43-year-old  Jiirist  who  in  a  year  on  the 
bench  has  reshaped  Waahlngton's  "People'i 
Court"  as  mufeh  as  any  single  Judge  can  ever 
hoi>e  to. 

Oreene.  a  short,  medium-framed  man  who 
sometimes  seems  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
black  robes  of  a  judge,  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions — a  court  noted  for 
expediency  and  qiilck  Justice.  On  a  recent 
Saturday  faced  with  ISO  defendants,  Oreene 
was  on  the  bench  until  4  pjn.,  where  other 
Judges  probably  would  have  finished  by  1 
pjn. 

This  "clearing  them  out"  wins  praise  from 
the  police  and  the  ofllclalB  who  run  the 
Court.  But  Oreene,  who  hunches  forward  on 
the  massive  brown  dais  that  dominates  each 
of  the  16  courtrooms,  listens  Intently  to  each 
defendant's  tale.  He  appears  more  inter- 
ested In  J\istlce  than  In  time. 

This  Is  typical  of  Greene's  approach.  Ht 
takes  the  time  to  write  opinions.  In  a  year, 
he  has  written  235  pages  of  them,  more  than 
all  the  other  Judges  combined. 

He  has  taken  the  time  to  bring  to  the 
Court  a  plan  to  pay  lawyers  for  representing 
indigents.  Court  observers  hope  this  will 
rectify  the  lack  of  adeq\iate  legal  repre- 
sentation that  now  exists. 

He  has  taken  the  time  to  go  into  each  case 
before  him  as  fully  as  possible.  If  a  com- 
plex point  of  law  arises,  he  interrupts  pro- 
ceedings and  dispatches  his  clerk  for  lav 
books  on  the  subject.  He  leans  forward. 
rapidly  digesting  the  pages.  One  of  his  close 
aides  estimates  that  Oreene  must  read  be- 
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tween  2000  and  3000  wor^k  a  minute.  Then 
rockmg  back  and  forth  Iq  the  huge  red  chair 
behind  the  dais,  Oreene  breaks  complicated 
legal  points  down  into  everyday  analogies 
that  nonlawyers  can  foUcTir. 

In  one  such  research  t«se,  Greene  Issued 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  opinions  ever  to 
come  out  of  the  District  Police  Court.  After 
finding  a  woman  guUty  df  vagrancy.  Greene 
said  the  District's  vagranoy  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  that  the  entire  concept  would 
eventually  fall.  He  tern|ed  it  "oppressive" 
to  have  persons  arrested  for  appearing  to  be 
"probable  criminals,"  rather  than  for  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  Gre^e  said  he  did  not 
nave  the  power  to  overtui'ti  the  law,  since  it 
had  been  upheld  by  hightr  courts.  But  ac- 
cording to  lawyers  who!  argued  the  case 
areene'8  opinion  will  be  a  Ljreat  aid  In  getting 
the  appellate  courts  to  reverse. 

Greene's  deep  opposlUoh  to  arrests  of  peo- 
ple because  of  "status"  rather  than  crimes 
probably  comes  natvirally.  Bom  In  Frank- 
furt In  1923,  Oreene  grew  up  as  a  Jew  In 
Nazi  Germany,  "There  were  no  overt  acts 
against  my  family,"  Orclvie  said  one  day 
recently  as  he  sat  in  his  chambers.  Hang- 
ing on  the  wall  behind  him  were  autographed 
photographs  of  two  of  his  former  bosses 
ROBEKT  F.  Kennidt  and  Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 
eenbach. 

"But  I  suppose  growlngltip  In  that  atmos- 
phere could  make  one  sensitive  to  Injustice  " 
be  added  In  his  soft,  clipped  voice.  "\  don't 
think  about  it  much.  Too  many  people  are 
concerned  with  what  they  Were  in  Europe  be- 
fore they  came  to  the  Umtad  States.  I  want 
to  be  known  for  what  I  do  here." 

His  mind  In  a  private  conversation  is  Just 
as  incisive  as  It  is  on  the  I  bench.  He  punc- 
tuates conversations  wltfa  a  high-pitched 
Uugh  that  Is  slightly  nervous.  His  sense  of 
humor  is  often  waspish,  t^)  the  point  of  sar- 
casm. He  uses  humor,  as  he  does  logic,  to 
get  his  point  across.  ' 

He  fled  with  his  parents  from  Germany  in 
1939  and  reached  the  Unitad  States  In  1943 
He  Immediately  enlisted  la  the  Army,  and 
within  months  was  on  hla  way  back  to  Eu- 
rope as  an  Intelligence  spwiallst. 

He  became  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen  In 
1944  and  was  honorably  discharged  as  a  staff 
sergeant  In  1046.  By  then,  his  parents  had 
acquired  a  Jewelry  shop  iq  Washington  and 
he  enrolled  In  night  school  at  George  Wash- 
ington UnlveiBlty, 

Greene  flnlshod  two  yein  of  undergrad- 
uate work  and  three  years  of  law  school  In 
4^4  years,  although  he  ww  working  in  the 
day  as  a  translator  for  the  Government  He 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  as  a  prosecutor  dCbr  the  local  U  8 
Attorney's  office  before  JoJalng  the  Justice 
Department  In  1957.  There,  he  was  asked 
to  form  and  head  the  App*als  and  Research 
Section  of  the  ClvU  Rlghta  Division,  which 
had  Just  been  created. 

"Harold  either  wrote,  reviewed,  argued  or 
•omehow  participated  in  Uvery  significant 
ci«l  rights  case  heard  in  'tihe  most  crucial 
«»^ civil  rights  llUgatlon."  one  Justice  De- 
P»rtment  official  said  recently.  "And  he  had 
awe  to  do  with  the  writing  of  the  Civil 
W^ts  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
or  1986  than  anyone  else." 

.J***^*^"  considerable  surprise,  then, 
wnen  President  Johnson  appointed  Oreene 
to  Washington's  lowest  Ooun  In  Jxily.  1968 
Many  wondered  why  the  Juetlce  Department 
•ouid  give  up  one  of  its  ablest  men. 

Others  were  puzzled  that  Oreene  would 
^t  to  go  to  a  Court  whlah  had  been  crlt- 
WiiBd  as  lethargic,  whose  previous  appolnt- 
ntnts  were  often  based  on  political  rather 
™»n  JudlcUi  conaideratloas. 

"Washington  Is  the  only  place  In  the  na- 
wm  In  which  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  a 
M«w  In  every  part  of  th«  legal  pie,  from 
«« loweat  court  on  up,"  ona  high  Justice  De- 
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partment  official  said  recently.  "If  we  can't 
construct  an  effective,  'model'  court  system 
here,  how  can  we  expect  the  states  to  take 
action  on  their  own  systems?" 

The  official  made  It  clear  that  Greene's  role 
In  helping  buUd  a  "model"  system  would 
not  be  limited  to  his  work  on  the  bench 
It  would  also  embrace  his  serving  as  an  ex- 
ample to  potential  appointees.  "A  lot  more 
of  our  people  have  become  Interested  In  this 
type  of  appointment  since  Greene  went  down 
there,"  the  official  said. 

Greene  had  a  lawyer's  natural  Interest  In 
becoming  a  Judge.  But  there  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  the  mandate  the  Justice  Department 
had  been  given  to  make  Washington's  Court 
system  a  model  of  efficiency  and  Justice  In- 
tensified that  interest.  That  he  has  In  part 
succeeded  in  helping  a  problem-plagued 
court  Is  now  apparent  even  to  old-tlmei»  who 
viewed  Oreene  as  something  of  a  yoimg  up- 
start when  he  first  began  working  for  change 
And  for  his  part,  Greene  has  avoided  antag- 
onizing coUeagues  by  working  quietly  with 
Uttle  public  furor. 

Most  of  the  14  other  Oeneral  Sessions 
Judges  are  now  willing  to  let  Greene  bring 
about  the  changes  he  wants,  so  long  as  he 
does  It  quietly,  efficiently,  and  avoids  rocking 
their  particular  boate.  Greene  says  it  has 
been  the  most  demanding  thing  he  has  ever 
done,  even  though  he  actuaUy  spends  fewer 
hours  at  work  than  when  he  was  at  Justtoe. 
He  now  has  a  Uttle  more  time  In  hla 
Bethesda  home  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. Greene  says  he  has  no  hobby,  but 
friends  report  he  plays  bridge  occasionally 
and,  unfortunately  for  them,  brings  the  same 
quick  grasp  to  games  as  he  does  to  business 
Watching  Greene  leave  the  Courthouse  at  6 
or  7  pjn.,  with  a  stack  of  papers  under  his 
arm,  one  qmckly  reaUzes  that  law  is  his 
hobby,  his  profession.  In  fact  his  life.  The 
key  to  Harold  H.  Greene,  and  his  "revolution- 
ary" work  in  the  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions  Is 
that  he  Is  a  lawyer— a  good  one,  an  IntelUgent 
one,  but  most  of  aU,  a  sensitive  one 


THE  FIREARMS  PROBLEM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  an  incisive 
discussion  of  the  firearms  problem  writ- 
ten by  editor  Bob  Jackson,  after  long 
study,  was  published  in  four  parts  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 11, 1966. 

The  Senate  will  soon  be  considering 
legislation  on  the  interstate  traffic  in 
mail-order  firearms,  and  I  believe  Sena- 
tors would  benefit  from  Mr.  Jackson's 
findings  as  they  consider  that  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept,  11, 1966] 

RiBHT  To  BxAB   Asms  I^cxd  to  Awcixmt 

Qrexcz 


The  right  of  free  citizens  to  bear  arms  Is 
much  older  than  the  American  RevoluUon. 
Some  trace  It  to  the  cltlzen-soldlers  of  an- 
cient Greece. 

But  throughout  EngUah  history  It  was  a 
Umlted  right,  not  an  absolute  one  like  the 
right  to  a  Jury  trial. 

British  Judicial  opinion,  as  enunciated  by 
Blackstone,  the  famed  Jurist,  noted  these 
limitations: 

"The  offense  of  riding  or  going  armed  with 
dangeroiu  or  unusual  weapons  Is  a  crime 
against  the  pubUc  peace,  by  terrifying  the 
good  people  of  the  land,  and  Is  partlcuIarlT 
prohibited  by  statute  ..." 

TtM  ownership  of  arms  was  nonetheless 
cherished.    The  Battle  of  Lexington  on  AprU 


19,  X776,  occurred  whUe  the  BriUsh  were 
marching  to  Concord  to  seize  the  weapons 
of  the  colonists. 

The  colonists,  on  Jtily  6,  1776,  cited  as  one 
cause  of  war: 

"The  Inhabitants  of  Boston  .  .  .  accord- 
ingly delivered  up  their  arms,  but  In  open 
violation  of  honor,  in  defiance  of  the  obU- 
gatlon  of  treaties,  which  even  savage  nations 
esteemed  sacred." 

The  right  to  bear  arms  appeared  In  the 
early  ConsUtutlons  of  Virginia  and  North 
CaroUna  In  1776,  and  In  those  of  New  Tork 
and  Massachusetts  In  1777  and  1780  re- 
spectively. 

In  these  four  ConstltuOons,  the  right  was 
Unked  to  the  concept  of  a  state  mlllUa. 
However,  m  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont 
Constitutions,  written  at  about  the  same 
time,  the  right  to  bear  arms  was  not  limited 
to  activity  with  the  mlllUa. 

These  two  documenta  both  specified  that 
"the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for 
the  defense  of  themselves  and  the  state." 
It  was  several  years  later  that  slmUar  word- 
ing appeared  when  the  2nd  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  was  adopted.  This 
amendment,  part  of  those  that  comprise 
the  BlU  of  Rights,  specifies: 

"A  weU-regulated  mlUtU  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shaU  not 
be  Infringed." 

Guns,  of  course,  were  later  Indispensable 
as  the  Western  frontier  was  advjinced.  They 
served  as  protection  against  wild  beasts,  hos- 
tUe  Indians  and  a  man's  own  enemies. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  over  the 
years  have  given  two  significant  interpreta- 
tions to  the  2nd  Amendment.  One  is  that 
It  Is  a  restriction  on  the  federal  government, 
not  on  the  states. 

^  The  second  Interpretation  is  that  the 
•right  to  bear  arms"  la  related  only  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  well-regulated  mlUUa.  The 
landmark  decision  on  this  point  was  the 
1939  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Miller  In 
which  the  court  upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

Some  states  have  limited  the  right  to  bear 
arms  by  banning  concealed  weapons.  In  ad- 
dition, the  CaUfomla  Legislature  has  pro- 
hibited para-military  organizations— such  as 
the  Mlnutemen  and  the  American  Nazi 
Party— from  assembling  for  the  purpose  of 
practicing  with  weapons. 

Despite  past  court  decisions  there  are  some 
eminent  lawyers.  Including  Robert  A. 
Sprecher  of  the  lUlnols  Bar,  who  beUeve 
the  Supreme  Court  may  be  moving  in  the 
direction  of  enuncUttng  the  individual  right 
of  Americans  to  bear  arms,  apart  from  an 
organized  mlUtla. 

Kit  Pans  of  Dodd's  Bnx  To  Curb  GtrNs 

The  gun  control  bUl  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Troicas  j.  Dodd  (D-Coim.) ,  which  Is  under 
study  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
contains  the  foUowlng  key  provisions: 

1 — ^The  maU-order  sale  of  revolvers  and 
pistols  would  be  banned  altogether. 

2 — Shotguns  and  rifles  could  be  sold  toy 
mail-order  houses  only  to  persons  who  fur- 
nish an  affidavit,  verified  by  police,  that  they 
are  18  or  older  and  have  no  criminal  or 
mental  record. 

3 — Over-the-counter  sales  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  would  be  restricted  to  perwjns  at 
least  21  yeara  old.  A  handgim  could  only  be 
purchased  by  a  resident  of  the  dealer's  state. 

4 — Surplus  mUitary  weapons  which  have 
no  sporting  use  could  not  be  Unported  from 
abroad. 

The  blU  would,  of  course,  leave  intact  vari- 
ous state  laws  controlling  guns.  In  CaU- 
fomla. for  example,  a  flve-day  waiting  period 
and  a  police  check  is  reqiUred  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  handgun,  and  a  permit  la  required 
to  carry  a  handgun  concealed. 
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■AST   Oxm  PUICBASBS   LXNXXD  TO   COMVrTTU- 

tioh:    Ako   ir  Law-Abidino   CmzEN   Cam 

But  Wxafons — 80  Can  Lawbsxakkk 
(By  Bob  jMckaon) 

You  can  walk  Into  a  gun  ahop  along  Holly- 
wood  Blvd. — or  moet  of  130,000  other  outlets 
acroes  the  nation — and  arm  yourseU  wltb 
lethal  weapoDfl  without  ao  much  aa  a  llcenae 
or  even  a  waiting  period. 

This  "Treedom"  finds  Its  roots  In  "the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms"  as  guaranteed  by  the 
and  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

To  your  peril,  a  felon  who  wants  to  rob 
yotir  home  can  do  the  same.  Not  legally,  of 
course,  but  In  actual  fact. 

The  deep-rooted  controversy  over  g\ui 
ownership,  an  argtunent  whose  tempo  has 
Increased  In  recent  months,  has  long  pre- 
vented substantial  changes  In  anttquated 
federal  laws  on  the  subject. 

Proponents  of  stricter  controls,  such  as 
those  who  support  the  proposals  of  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  claim  that  the 
National  Rifle  Assn.  and  Its  affiliated  gun 
clubs  constitute  a  powerful  opposition  lobby. 
These  g\in  forces,  proponents  say,  stand  In 
the  path  of  worthwhile  reforms. 

iNsmrooALs  abb  siicilab 

Yet,  the  NRA  and  others  who  represent  the 
nation's  sp>ort8men  Insist  they  are  seeking  the 
same  goals  as  Dodd:  keeping  weapons  away 
trom  criminals,  minors  and  psychotlcs. 

But  they  contend  that  much  existing  law 
Is  Ineffective  <nr  misguided,  as  are  c^lrreQt 
proposals. 

Emotions  oocaslonally  run  high  on  both 
sides,  and  mls\»nderstandlng  abounds.  The 
average  citizen,  caught  in  the  crossfire,  Is 
left  without  aid. 

Hale  Champion,  the  state's  director  of  fi- 
nance, discovered  first-hand  last  year — in  a 
terrifying  way — ^Just  how  easy  it  Is  to  buy 
a  gun. 

Champion,  his  wife  and  19-month-oId 
daughter  were  kidnaped  by  two  Oregon  ex- 
oonvicts  and  forced  to  drive  across  California 
into  Nevada.  There,  on  the  main  street  of 
Carson  City,  the  state  capital,  one  of  the 
fugitives  walked  Into  a  qwrtlng  gocids  store 
and  came  out  with  a  30-30  Winchester  rifle 
and  a  box  ctf  shells. 

The  clerk  later  admitted  to  police  that  he 
hadn't  requested  Identification,  nor  did  he 
record  the  sale.  The  first  wasnt  required  by 
federal  law,  the  sec<»Ml  was. 

"I  was  amazed  at  his  nerve."  Cliamplon 
said  later  of  his  captor,  "and  dismayed  at 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  he  had  made 
the  purchase." 

The  fact  is  that  gun  ownership,  regardless 
of  Its  merits.  Is  steadily  on  the  rise.  Sales 
have  never  been  better,  dealers  report. 

Prank  Pachmayr,  who  operates  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  retaU  outlets  at  1230  S.  Grand 
Ave.,  says  the  pace  Is  6  to  7%  above  last  year. 
Other  estimates  run  higher. 

Bob  Ketcham,  an  Inglewood  gun  dealer.  Is 
a  case  in  point.  He's  been  in  the  business  for 
39  years. 

During  the  height  of  last  year's  rioting  in 
south  Los  Angeles,  Ketcham  reported  he  was 
■MUng  "snythlng  that  shoots — even  sllng- 
sbots."  Large  crowds  filled  his  store.  In- 
cluded were  two  elderly  women  who  bought  a 
shotgun  without  knowing  in  which  end  to 
put  thA  shells. 

"It's  been  steady  ever  since,"  Ketchan  said 
last  week.  'Td  say  sales  are  up  as  high  as 
86  %  over  last  year. 

Botroar  roa  pkotkction 
"Ttxert'B  only  one  way  you  can  account  for 
It.    People  are  not  buying  guns  for  bunting 
and  shooting  as  they  say.     They're  buying 
them  foe  protection." 

Revolvers  and  plated  are  selling  over  the 
counter  in  California  at  the  rate  of  13,000  a 
month.  There  are  now  more  than  a.£  million 
registered  handyins  in  the  state.    There  is 


no  estimate  of  the  number  of  unregistered 
handguns  purchased  through  the  mails. 

On  the  national  scene,  Charles  Dickey, 
who  heads  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Poundatlon  at  Riverside,  Conn.,  says  1965 
was  a  boom  year  for  gun  dealers,  but  this 
year  "Is  as  good  as  last,  and  in  some  areas 
better." 

Dickey  estimates  there  are  100  million  guns 
of  all  types  In  the  United  States,  enough  to 
arm  half  the  population.  Tom  Slatoe.  pub- 
lisher of  Ouns  &  Ammo  magazine,  the  larg- 
est general  circulation  gun  book  in  the  coun- 
try, guesses  five  times  that  many. 

Pigiues  show  there  are  40  mlillon  sports- 
men and  hobbyists  in  the  nation.  About  10 
to  15  million  more  persons  are  believed  to 
own  guns  simply  for  protection.  Many  peo- 
ple, of  course,  own  several  weapons. 

Ths  National  Plrearms  Act  generally  pro- 
hibits the  possession  of  machine  guns,  but 
they  still  turn  up — occasionally  In  large 
quantities. 

Pederal  and  state  agents  seized  378  of 
them  last  year  at  an  illegal  arms  plant  in 
the  City  of  Industry.  Atty.  Oen.  Thomas  C. 
Lynch  said  some  of  these  "were  intended  for 
private  armies  In  California." 

But  the  growing  sophistication  of  weaponry 
has  resulted  In  still  other  destructive  devices 
that  aren't  touched  by  federal  or  state  laws. 
These  Include  bazookas,  antitank  guns,  mor- 
tars and  rocket-launchers.  All  can  be  pur- 
chased by  mall  order. 

two  stakt  BBX78H  nsx 

Two  teen-agers  started  a  brush  fire  in  the 
Angeles  National  Forest  by  shooUng  incen- 
diary shells  from  their  antitank  gun. 

"I  ask  you  what  legitimate  purpose  can 
private  citizens  have  for  purchasing  such 
weapons?"  says  Lynch.  "How  would  you 
feel  if  you  saw  your  neighbor  in  his  back- 
yard tinkering  with  a  mortar  or  an  antitank 
gun?" 

The  firearms  problem  Is  made  more  acute, 
say  gun  control  proponents,  by  Increasing 
urbanization.  "In  a  highly  urbanized  state." 
Lynch  says,  "the  safety  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens begins  to  outweigh  other  considera- 
tions." 

(Next:  The  inconsistencies  of  state  and 
federal  gun  laws.) 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  la.  1900] 
It's  East  To  Get  Aboond  Statb  Gttk  Con- 

tbols,  Poxjcx  Sat — 5-Ckmt  Stamp  Is  Au. 

That's  Nbxdid 

(By  Bob  Jackson) 

California,  among  the  states,  has  some  of 
the  toughest  gun  controls.  But  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  say  that  a  person  with  a 
6-cent  postage  stamp  can  get  around  them. 

Thousands  of  pistols  and  revolvers,  they 
say,  are  bought  annually  by  mall  order,  a 
practice  which  circumvents  a  p>oUce  Investi- 
gation and  the  five-day  waiting  period  that 
is  required  when  you  buy  a  handgun  over 
the  counter  here. 

Rifles  and  shotguns  can  be  bought  by  mall, 
too.  But  these  "long  guns"  can  also  be  pur- 
chased easily  at  any  gun  shop  without  a 
waiting  period  or  a  police  check.  80  it's  the 
oonoealable  weapons— the  handguns — ^that 
primarily  concern  police. 

What  good  are  strict  laws  In  California,  ask 
some  officers,  if  the  laxity  in  federal  law  per- 
mits someone  to  short-circuit  them? 

KVKN  TKBMAOBBS  CAN  EtTf  THXM 

"We  would  like  something  to  b«  done  at 
the  federal  level  so  that  handguns  cant  be 
sent  into  our  state  in  violation  of  oui  laws," 
says  Capt.  Merton  Howe,  commander  at  the 
Los  Angeles  police  department's  robbery  di- 
vision. "Kven  teen-agers  can  purchase  guns 
by  mall  order." 

A  16-year-oId  Los  Angeles  boy  who  mm 
reprimanded  by  his  father  asked  pvnUssian 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  get  a  Coke,  Howe 
related.     A  few  minutes  later  the  father 


heard  a  shot  and  ran  into  the  boy's  bed- 
room, where  he  found  his  son  shot  to  death. 
Parents  told  police  they  were  unaware  their 
sonliadagun. 

"Although  we  were  unable  to  trace  the 
origin,  it  was  definitely  a  mall-order  type," 
says  Howe. 

Another  recent  case,  he  recalled,  was  that 
of  a  teen-age  boy  and  two  companions  who 
were  playing  with  a  mall-order  Derringer 
pistol  when  the  boy  pointed  it  at  his  best 
friend  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  shot  was 
deadly.  Ilie  boy  said  he  thought  the  pistol 
was  unloaded. 

trs.  LAWS  DATB  BACK  TO   ISSO'S 

Pederal  gun  laws,  which  police  and  others 
claim  are  shot  full  of  holes,  date  back  to  the 
1930e.  The  two  basic  acts  are  the  National 
Plrearms  Act  (1934)  and  the  Pederal  Fire- 
arms Act  (1938). 

The  first  one,  aimed  at  weapons  used  by 
Prohibition  Era  gangsters,  generally  out- 
laws machine  guns  and  other  automatic 
weapons  (those  that  fixe  more  than  one  shot 
with  a  single  squeeze  of  the  trigger).  It 
restricts  the  sale  or  transfer  of  sawed-off 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

The  second  act,  which  largely  affects  sell- 
ers and  not  buyers,  bans  the  Interstate  ship- 
ment of  firearms  to  or  by  fugitives  or  crimi- 
nals. It  licenses  dealers  and  manufacturers 
doing  Interstate  business. 

Thus,  gun  lavra  are  virtually  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  states,  but  regulations  among  the 
states  are  inconsistent  to  an  extreme. 

In  Texas,  for  example,  even  former  con- 
victs can  buy  a  gun  unless  their  conviction 
was  for  iislng  a  weapon  in  crime. 

Carl  Bakal,  who  has  written  a  controversial 
book  entitled  "The  Right  to  Bear  Arms," 
found  that  only  seven  states  require  you  to 
have  a  license  or  permit  before  you  can  buy 
a  handgun:  Hawaii,  Massachiisetts,  Michi- 
gan, BCtssouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
North  Carolina.  Nine  states,  including  Call- 
fronla,  specify  a  waiting  period  for  hand- 
guns. 

South  Carolina  is  the  only  state  with  an 
outright  prohibition  against  the  sale  of 
handguns. 

California  authorltlee  say  some  neighbor- 
ing states,  like  Arizona,  are  so  lax  that  they 
cause  problems. 

Police  say  former  convicts  who  ate  In- 
eligible to  buy  pistols  or  revolvers  in  Cali- 
fornia can  drive  Into  Arizona  and  buy  them 
over  the  counter.  A  captured  Los  Angeles 
policeman,  Ian  Campbell,  was  executed  wltb 
such  a  gun. 

And  in  January  of  last  year,  a  felon  named 
Robert  Lee  Maasle  killed  a  San  Gabriel 
housewife  with  a  rifle,  then  drove  into  Ari- 
zona to  buy  two  pistols.  His  partner  kept 
the  motor  running  outside  the  gun  shop 
while  Massie  bought  the  weapons. 

A8ST7MKD    NAMXS 

Mail-order  purchases  are  practically  im- 
possible for  police  to  control.  Buyers  have 
been  known  to  receive  weapons  imder  an 
assumed  name,  as  did  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
the  assassin  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Most  mail  order  ads  contato  a  small  coupon 
for  the  buyer  to  sign.  In  small  print  It 
says:  "I  am  ai  or  over,  not  an  alien,  have 
not  been  convicted  of  a  crime,  not  under  In- 
dictment, not  a  fugitive  or  drug  addict." 

But  few,  if  any,  mail-order  houses  are  able 
to  check*  the  veracity  of  such  a  statement— 
or  even  try  to. 

At  Klein's  Sporting  Goods  in  Chicago, 
which  has  a  large  mail-order  biislness,  an 
executive  told  The  Times  It  la  "virtuaUy  Im- 
possible" to  verify  these  signed  statement*. 
He  said  the  company  once  made  an  effort, 
but  now  no  longer  does. 

The  legal  burden  for  untruthfulness,  be 
said,  should  be  placed  upon  the  purchaser. 
It  was  Klein's  a  respected  firm„  which  sent 
Oswald  the  notorious  #13.78  Italian  rifle. 


SUte  Atty.  Gen.  Thoooliit  C.  Lynch  says 

some  maU-order  gun  advertisements  are  an 
outright  encouragement  to  violence  But 
he  was  not  referring  to  Jpein*,  which  in- 
cidentally doesn't  seU  hancfguns  by  maU. 

SHOWS    e4-PA«t    AD 

Lynch  showed  Senate  investigators  a  84- 
page  Derringer  pistol  ad,  from  another  maU- 
order  house,  which  featured  violence,  physl- 
cal  combat  and  a  scantily-iiiBd  model.  There 
were  Illustrations  for  coi}«eallng  the  Der- 
ringer under  a  sports  shirt,  in  a  shoe,  in  a 
pack  of  cigarets  and  under  a  book 

An  ad  for  a  Japanese  JTambu  automatic 
pistol  read: 

"Here  U  the  gun  that  won  the  Par  East  and 
blazed  Its  way  across  the  wide  Pacific  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

Another  ad— this  one  foil  R  msU-order  bs- 
Eooka — says: 

"Achtungi  Here  Is  the  acme  of  aU  Ger- 
man ordnance.  The  origlial  bazooka  used 
by  German  troops  to  sma#b  American  and 
British  forces  aU  over  Ewope." 

Howe  and  Lynch  both  tOnUde  that  the 
hardened  criminal,  regardless  of  gun  Uws 
can  always  obUln  a  weapon.  But  many 
other  persons  are  criminal  Opportunists  who 
are  only  encouraged  to  ccinmlt  crime  bv 
the  easy  avaUabUlty  of  weapons,  they  say 

Lynch  told  of  the  case  of  a  former  mental 
^T^X.  ,?  received  machine  gun  parts 
and  other  heavy  armament  at  five  dlffwent 
addresses  from  various  n»U-order  houses 
over  a  la-month  period. 

"This  merchandise  had  |Men  shipped  to 
?S^„K  ^K  t^t-or-'rtat*  otainpanies.''  «ud 
Lynch,  "who  had  no  knowledge  of  him  or  his 
background  and  who  mad*  no  attempt  to 
check  on  these  purchases  .  .  .*•  *-     *" 

(Next:  How  responsible  gun  adherents  feel 
about  the  controversy.)        1 1 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Time^j  Sept.  13.  1966] 

^'^^^^tL^'"''^-    CO"*^*    FIGHT    Gtm 

Cnass-pooD  Bill  Woitl^  Dnmupr  Asms 
TSADB,  SoMs  Sat  |  ^^ 

(By  Bob  JacksoU) 

JJ;^^^^  to  tighten  fedeiil  gun  controls 
om  the  years  have  raised  a  national  storm  ct 
protest.  These  efforts  have  brought  in  the 
Sl°'  °°*  "^^^tor,  "an  albsolute  blizzard 

i»!?°»„!f*'  ?!  P*°P'*  ^^°  oPPow  "tncter 
Uws,  and  what  are  their  contenuons? 

They  are  gun  collectors,  lobbyists  and 
many  hunters  and  sportsmen.  Others  an 
m  plain  clUzens  who  feat  an  ^lon^ 
^dividual  rights.  Some  a»>  congressmen. 
senators  and  state  governors. 

The  prestigious  National  ;aifle  Assn..  an 
organlzauon  that  dates  baok  to  1871  has 
^^li^J^^'^^  °'  *^^*  opposition  th^ugh 
Uw  vice  peraldent,  Pranklln  Qrth.  says  ■ 

•nTl*  J"^®/  ^^^  obJecUve.  a  willingness 
mj  keen  desire  to  assist  tjie  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  .  .  .  (But)  we  attempt  to 
prevent  such  highly  restrlcUve  legislation 
Which  would  discourage  or  eUmlnate  the  use 
warearms  by  the  average  law-abiding  oitl- 


Tom  SUtos,  the  publisher  of  Ouns  &  Ammo 
Magazine,  raised  some  of  these  objections. 

"We're  not  opposed  to  all  gu©  legislation 
of  iteeU."  he  said.  "What  we  are  opposed  to 
is  what  we  sincerely  feel  would  be  unduly 
restrictive  leglslaUon  which  would  hamper 
the  sporting  and  recreaUonal  use  of  firearms 
without  effectively  detering  the  crimiiuU  xise 
of  firearms." 

SUtos  said  the  Dodd  bill,  "while  ostensibly 
to  control  the  mall  order  sale  of  guns,"  would 
work  a  decided  hardship  on  the  ability  of 
sportsmen  and  other  citizens  to  obtain  and 
use  gims. 

He  contended,  for  example,  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  would  be  given  "arbitrary 
power"  to  harass  gun  dealers  or  to  Involve 
hunters  who  want  to  cross  state  lines  in  a 
morass  of  red  tape. 

The  bill's  sponsor.  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dcnn  of 
Connecticut,  has  repeatedly  denied  that  any 
such  Interpretation  could  be  read  into  the 
measure. ) 

But  Siatos  believes  that  even  if  Congress 
were  to  pass  a  modest  bill  controlling  gun 
sales,  it  would  be  a  foot-ln-the-door  thrust 
Uiat  could  lead  to  harsher  controls  at  a  later 
date.  He  said  efforts  should  rather  be  made 
to  impose  heavier  penalties  for  the  criminal 
use  of  firearms. 

"A  man  is  not  free  unless  he  has  the  basic 
m^ns  of  seU-defense."  he  remarked  at  an- 
other point.  "The  moral  right  to  possess 
arms  Is  the  hallmark  of  a  free  man.  Not 
tnat  he's  going  to  use  the  weapons,  but  it's 
a  symboL" 

ECONOMIC  PIcrnRB 
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Economics,  too,  undoubtedly  enters  the 
picture.  The  nation's  seven  gun  magazines, 
of  which  Guns  &  Ammo  is  the  largest  news- 
stand book,  derive  up  to  30%  of  their  net 
advertising  revenue  frcan  maU-order  houses. 

But  a  more  Important  economic  consider- 
ation is  the  impact  that  hunters  and  sports- 
men have  on  several  industries,  and  the  losses 
that  could  result  if  gun  sales  should  drop 
off.  "^ 

Aocording  to  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Poundatlon.  hunters  and  target-shooters 
pumped  81  J>  billion  into  the  nation's  econ- 
omy last  year. 

They  spent  $309  million  on  guns  and  am- 
munition, and  nearly  three  tlmee  that  much 
on  related  goods  and  activities.  These  in- 
cluded 8268  million  on  clothing.  $10  mlUlon 
on  travel  (bus,  air,  rail)  and  8273  million  on 
automobiles  for  hunting. 

They  also  paid  federal  excise  taxes  and 
bon^t  876  million  worth  of  hunting  U- 
censes,  permits  and  tags. 

Gov.  Robert  E.  SmyUe  of  Idaho,  in  object- 
ing to  the  Dodd  bill,  says  among  other 
things: 

"Idaho,  being  a  leader  in  the  sale  of  hunt- 
ing  Ucenses,    might   loee   considerably 
Such  restricUons,  if  adopted,  would  tend  to 
discourage  persona  desiring  to  engage  in  this 
extensive  and  salutary  form  of  recreation" 


I  to. 

.o^..'^°**°*'*  *^  ^^'^  >"!  (S.  1692) 
It  ^'"»ly  disrupt"  all  firearms  com- 
S* -tm*  ''^^  ""**  crimdhals,  however, 
S^K^i^  acquire  guns  from  friends    buy 

2?s/hS?"'"''  '^  "'•'^'  °»*^*  "»««»  " 
uie  a  substitute  weapon.  I 

BXTPPOKTS  national  oifrNSE 

I  n^  ^P  ^  organization  supports  na- 

a«  interests  of  sportsmen.    Jtbers  echo^ 

S  Jf^^f  "''*   legitimate   gun   owners, 

Ut^^^H"*^'  '^°'^**  ^  penalized  by  cur- 
«nt  gun  Uw  proposals,  they  say. 

nS?JSS.'lt^  Hollywood  Office,  with  a 
™>i«ture  antique  cannon  rating  nearby. 


FSms  ANO  BirtTT 

Some  persons.  Including  Senator  Oalb 
McGee  of  Wyoming,  view  puns  as  an  inteeral 
part  of  our  culture  and  heritage. 

»r.Y^*L^  *^*  ^"t  ^^e  »  whoUy  diffwint 
attitude  toward  guns  and  their  use  than 
people  in  some  other  areas  of  the  country  " 
he  says.  -"wjr, 

''In  considering  leglslatton  that  would  be 
national  in  scope,  I  feel  that  we  must  recoe- 
nize  these  diflTerences  and  respect  ttm. 
PTlde  of  gim  ownership  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  firearms  is  part  of  the  West." 

To  which  Slatoe  adds: 

"Some  people  say,  "Well,  you're  not  flghtlnir 
Indians  anymore.'  But  with  the  rising  crime 
rate  m  our  concrete  Jungles  today,  there's 
more  reason  to  have  a  gun  around  the  house 
today  than  in  1776." 

Indeed,  many  persons  who  own  guns  for 
iwotection  beUeve  they  cannot  rely  on  the 
police  at  all  times.  --j  «**  «ao 


ouTwnoH  bbnxitts 

Police,  however,  generally  say  that  the 
dangers  of  trying  to  shoot  a  burglar  or  robber 
far  outweigh  the  benefits.  You  may  be 
shooting  a  neighbor  or  a  famUy  member  by 
mistake,  or  your  gun  may  be  used  against 
you  by  a  reel  burglar,  officers  say. 

It  also  appears  to  some  gun  lovers  that  any 
federal  legislation,  no  matter  how  mUd  will 
Ultimately  lead  to  full-scale  gun  registration. 
ThU  could  involve  the  fingerprinting  and 
photographing  of  aU  gun  owners— and  the 
eventual  disarming  of  aU  American  citizens, 
they  say.  Some  view  It  as  a  plot  insrtred 
by  international  communism. 

nABS   KLnctKATION 

Somewhat  along  these  lines,  Michael  Hudo- 
ba  writing  in  Sports  Afield,  says  the  next  step 
wm  be  'to  stop  the  manufactxire  of  flreamu 
and  go  on  to  confiscate  and  destroy  every 
flrearm  In  private  possession.  They  (anti- 
gun  people)  viriU  rest  only  when  firearms  are 
totally  eliminated  from  this,  our  land" 

■nie  threat  U  seen  to  exist  despite  the  fact 
that  hardly  anyone  proposes  compulsory  reg- 
istratlon  as  a  practical  goal. 

(Next:    What  might  be  accomplished.) 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  limes,  Sept.  14,  1966] 
Statb  Laws  Tbkmbd  Uselbss  Without  Pbd- 

DAL  Action— Mail-Ordbb  Ban   Called  a 

Must  fob  Gun  Contbol 

(By  Bob  Jackson) 

A  deerhunter  from  the  same  state  where 
CTuarles  Whitman  klUed  16  persons  had  some 
•trong  words  to  say  recenUy  about  unreg- 
ulated gun  sales.  ^'*««b 

■•There  is  no  need  to  curtail  the  right  of 
mizens  to  keep  arms  for  such  traditional 
pastimes  as  hunting  and  marksmanship  "  he 
said  "But  there  Is  a  pressing  need  to 'halt 
bUnd,  unquestioned  mail-order  sales  of  guns 
and  over-the-counter  sales  to  buyers  froni 
out  of  state   whose  credentials  cannot   be 

♦K^*!,,"?***""  "*"  PMBident  Johnson,  and 
the  bUl  he  was  supporting  was  the  one  in- 
troduced by  Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut. ^^ 

Opponents  of  the  Dodd  bill  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  the  Whitman  sniper  slaylngs 
would  not  have  been  prevented  by  a  maU- 
f^  ♦  ?^  °°^  firearms,  which  is  the  main 
tnnist  of  DoDD's  measure. 

u^^l^  bUl's  supporters  declare  that  the 
h.S!^^^»°K  ^"^  tTHSf^j,  Which  has 
hel^tened  the  controversy  over  gun  owner- 
«bip,  is  symptomatic  of  a  larger  evU;  that 
guns  are  accessible  to  nearly  everyone  in  this 
country.  ^^ 

Law  enforcement  authorities  have  found 
countless  teen-agers,  felwis  and  mental  in- 
competents who  have  acquired  their  weapons 
by  maU.  Others,  unquestioned  by  clerks 
have  bought  their  rifles  and  shotguns— and 
plBtola  in  some  states-over  the  counter  with 

Sen.  Edwabd  M.  (Ted)  Kennedt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, whose  family  has  known  the  ter- 
^^  ni^'Sf*'*'  ^^-  "trongly  supports  the 
Dodd  bUl.  He  would  like  to  see  it  even 
stronger.  "" 

As  presently  amended,  the  measure  bans 
mall-order  traffic  in  handguns  and  sets  up 
new  procedures  for  the  mail  order  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns.  These  so-called  "lone- 
guns  could  be  sold  by  mall  only  to  persons 
who  signed  an  affidavit  over  18,  no  criminal 
or  mental  record)  and  were  screened  by  local 
police. 

The  Dodd  bill  would  also  outlaw  over-the- 
counter  handgun  sales  to  persons  Uvlng  out- 
f^*  J^*  ^^"^^r'B  Bt&te.  And  it  would  curb 
the  flow  of  non-sporting  and  miUtary  surplus 
firearms  that  have  been  imported  from 
abroad  and  dumped  on  the  market  at  low 

"In  my  Judgment,"  says  Tkd  Kennedy  "the 
need  for  effective  federal  regulation  .  .  .  is 
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■o  wall  documented  tb»t  I  would  prefer  an 
oatilght  ban  on  m&U-order  aftlee  of  both 
band^uns  SAd  long  ffuns.'* 

The  mall -order  prorlaloaa,  however,  were 
amended  In  order  to  report  the  bill  out  of  the 
Senate  Juranlla  dellnquanej  suboommlttee. 
Not  enough  supporten  eould  be  found  for 
the  etrongar  ▼erslon. 

Among  the  nation's  local  authoriUes  who 
favor  gun  oontrol  efforts  Is  Peter  J.  Pltcbeas, 
the  Loa  Angeles  County  sheriff.  Pltohaaa, 
wbo  rarely  carries  a  gun  himself,  agrees  with 
Kennedy  that  mail-order  sales  should  be 
banned  altogether. 

llien.  It  that  happens,  California  should 
extend  Its  flve-day  waiting  period  for  hand- 
guns to  all  over-the-counter  gun  sales,  in- 
cluding rifles  and  shotguns,  says  Pltcbeas. 
This  would  permit  a  coollng-off  period  for 
long-gun  purchasera,  and  enable  time  for  a 
police  check,  he  aayi. 

"But  It  wouldn't  penalize  huntera," 
Pltcheaa  Insists.  "No  serious  sportsman 
buys  a  gun  In  a  hurry.  The  five  days 
wouldn't  make  any  difference  to  him." 

So  concerned  are  Pltcbeas  and  the  Lba 
Angelea  police  department  about  the  dangers 
of  firearms  that  neither  will  grant  permits 
to  carry  concealed  weapons. 

As  to  gun  reglAtratlon — the  ultlma'.e  bogy- 
man  of  most  gun  lovers — Pltcbeas  doesnt 
bdlere  It  should  ever  be  compxilsory,  mainly 
because  the  evaders  would  be  Impossible  to 
detect. 

He  doea,  however,  urge  all  gun  ovmers  to 
voluntarily  register  their  weap>ons  with  local 
IMiloe.  This  can  help  them  get  back  expen- 
sive guns  If  they  are  stolen,  he  says,  and  It 
assists  police  In  solving  crimes  whore  flre- 
«nns  are  Involved. 

Dlat.  Atty.  Evelle  J.  Younger,  irbo  re- 
cently queried  the  county's  48  polict)  chiefs 
on  gun  laws,  says  s<Hne  believe  the  mUtlng 
period  for  handguns  should  be  extended  to 
seven  days. 

NXW    BAN    SOTTOBT 

•3ut  It  matters  little  what  we  do  In  Call- 
lomla,"  said  Younger,  "unless  some  federal 
regulation  Is  establUhed  over  the  Inteivtate 
and  mall-order  shipments  of  guns." 

Younger,  who  favon  strong  federal  con- 
trols, says  Bt&te  gun  laws  are  easily  circum- 
vented by  the  ready  availability  of  mall-order 
firearms. 

The  California  Legislature  la  expected  to 
consider  the  question  of  gun  oontrol  again 
next  year.  In  1966.  besides  extending  the 
handgun  waiting  period  from  three  to  five 
days,  the  Legislature  stiffened  the  penalties 
for  using  guns  in  crimes. 

Atty.  Qen.  Thomas  C.  Lynch,  for  one. 
would  like  to  see  the  Legislature  outlaw  such 
destroettve  devloes  as  anti-tank  guns, 
basookas,  mortars  and  rocket-launchers, 
irtilch  presently  arent  covered  by  state  law. 

But  although  Lynch,  Pltcheaa,  Younger 
and  others  aay  that  tough  federal  conteoJa 
shoTiId  be  the  first  order  of  business,  not  all 
U.S.  senators  agree. 

Sen.  BoKAN  L.  Hsubka  ot  Nebraska,  for 
example,  has  introduced  a  substitute  bUl 
which  would  not  be  as  far-reaohlng  as 
Dodd'B.  Calling  the  Dodd  bUl  "a  blunder- 
buss approach."  Hbuska  declares: 

"The  basic  question  sUll  remain*  aa  to 
how  (a  common)  objective  can  be  i-eached 
or  even  approached  without  inflicting  tindue 
and  harmful  limitations  on  those  wl:  o  have 
rlgbta  and  neoeaaltlea  to  purchaae,  ixjaaeaa 
and  use  firearms  legally,  legitimately  and 
benafldaUy." 


Onmu  would  only  tl^ten,  not  b&n,  the 
mall-order  sale  of  handguns  and  would  leave 
practices  regarding  riflea  and  shotgunji  virtu- 
ally imchaxiged. 
Sen.  Patti.  FAmnK  of  Arlsona  adds: 
"Oongreaa  should  concentrate  on  meaaurea 
to  combat  olme  instead  of  puntlve  legisla- 
tion that  would   damage  the   trustworthy. 


and  law-abiding  citizen  in  the  name  of  fire- 
arms control." 

To  be  sure,  even  gun  laws,  once  enacted, 
are  the  subject  of  controversy.  New  York's 
A8-year-old  Sullivan  Act,  which  requires  a 
license  to  purchase  as  well  as  poesees  a  con- 
cealable  weapon,  has  been  a  success  or  a  fail- 
ure depending  upon  who  cites  the  statistics. 

Oun  adherents  for  example,  term  It  a 
failure,  pointing  out  that  between  1946  and 
1964  murders  in  New  York  City  Increased 
118%.  Thoee  who  favor  gvui  controls,  how- 
ever, note  that  the  murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter  rate  per  100.000  Inhabitants 
is  only  6.2  in  New  York  City.  It  is  higher  in 
dtles  where  controls  are  more  lax,  they  say. 

ACT  8TATX  LAW 

The  Sullivan  Act  Is  a  state  law.  But  FbUa- 
delpbla  last  year  enacted  a  tough  municipal 
law  that  la  equally  controversial.  It  reqxilres 
the  fingerprinting,  photographing  and  police 
Inveatlgatlon  of  all  gun  purchasers. 

Its  proponents  note  that  during  the  first 

six  months  of  this  year,  aa  compared  to  last 

dyear.  there  were  four  fewer  homicides,  36 

fewer  robberies  and  33  fewer  burglaries  In 

Philadelphia. 

The  other  aide,  however,  potnta  out  that 
1,015  more  policemen  during  thla  period  were 
added  to  the  force.  It  was  this  factor,  not 
the  gun  law,  which  reduced  crtme,  they  say. 

So  the  debate  In  Congress  and  around  the 
nation  continues.  Many  gun  lovers,  mean- 
while, are  fearful — and  gun  control  propo- 
nents are  hopeful — that  federal  lawmakers 
will  resolve  to  take  action  this  year. 

What  action  that  will  be  will  depend  \q>on 
the  mood  of  their  constttuenta. 

(Laat  of  a  serlea.) 


AN  EXPERIENCEID  HAND 

Mr.  BARTLETIT.  Mr.  President,  Uie 
high  sea.  whipped  by  shifting  winds, 
churned  by  crossciirrents.  is  no  place 
for  an  inexperienced  captain. 

For  somewhat  similar  reasons,  though 
the  crosscurrents  are  economic  Interests 
and  the  shifting  winds,  the  products  of 
politics,  the  turbulent,  uncharted  waters 
of  international  negotiations  on  the 
proper  use  of  the  resources  of  the  high 
sea  are  no  place  for  the  Inexperienced. 

For  the  past  15  shears,  William  C.  Her- 
rlngton,  Special  Assistant  for  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  has  sought  with  skill 
and  determination  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  area  of  international  con- 
servatl(»i  of  the  resources  of  the  high 
seas. 

Mr.  Henington  will  retire  on  October 
10.  His  Imowledge  and  experience, 
products  of  more  than  30  years  public 
service,  will  be  missed  in  the  crucial 
years  ahead  during  which  agreements 
must  be  reached  among  the  great  Ashing 
nations  if  the  world  is  to  make  wise  use 
of  these  vital  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  Indeed 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Herrlngton  will  be 
succeeded  by  Donald  L.  McKeman,  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  Mr.  McKeman's  vast  knowl- 
edge of  domestic  and  international  fish- 
eries problems  gives  Mm  unique  quali- 
fications for  his  new  post. 

So  that  persons  unfamiliar  with  the 
uncharted  waters  in  which  Mr.  Herring- 
ton  sailed  so  skillfully  for  the  past  15 
years  may  better  appreciate  the  chal- 
lenge which  awaits  Mr.  McKeman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  speeches 


delivered  recently  by  Mr.  Herrlngton  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  first  speech,  given  June  27  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  outlines  the 
backgroimd  and  the  results  of  the  1958 
Geneva  Fishery  Convention,  which,  if 
Implemented  in  practice  as  well  as 
theory,  will  be  a  major  breakthrough  in 
establishing  international  law  governing 
the  exploitation  of  ocean  resources. 

Mr.  Herrington's  second  speech,  de- 
livered to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  on  August  6,  1966,  is  a  dis- 
cussion  of  some  of  the  crosscurrents  and 
shifting  winds  which  make  it  so  difficult 
to  achieve  successful  agreements  on  in- 
ternational fisheries  matters. 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OrrsHOU  Boundaxixs  and  Zones — ^Trk  1958 
OxMZVA  CoMnaxNcxa:  What  Was  Accoii. 

PUSHXD? 
THE   OOMVCMTION    ON   nnHnTXB    AND    CONBB. 

VATioN  or  uviNO  azsouxcKs 
The  subject  of  International  Law  confuses 
and  baffles  most  laymen  since  the  procedure 
by  which  it  is  developed,  althought  having 
some  similarities  to  the  formulation  of  do- 
mestic law,  has  even  more  dissimilarities. 
International  Law  of  fisheries  has  been  de- 
,  veloplng  at  an  Increasing  pace  during  the 
paat  several  decades  to  reach  a  climax— st 
least  a  temporary  climax — in  the  1958  Oeneva 
Fishery  Convention.  I  will  attempt  during 
the  next  few  minutes  to  review  the  events 
which  led  to  this  Convention,  its  principal 
contents  and  something  of  their  algniflcance. 
I  hope  that  this  will  shed  some  light  on  the 
interests.  Influences  and  procedures  which  go 
Into  the  development  of  International  Law— 
at  least  of  International  Law  on  Fisheries. 
The  1958  Fisheries  Convention  had  its 
genesis  in  the  developing  International  fish- 
ery situation  of  the  late  forties  and  early 
fifties.  During  these  years  certain  problems 
affecting  fishery  Jurifidictlon  had  been 
brought  to  the  XJN  and  referred  to  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  which  was  charged 
with  the  study  of  Law  of  the  Sea.  Thla  Com- 
mission in  its  annual  sessions  had  labored  on 
these  problems  and  had  embodied  Its  conclu- 
sions, which  at  this  stage  might  be  construed 
ae  preliminary  and  tentative.  In  reports  which 
were  circulated  to  governments  for  ccmunent. 
For  reasons  I  will  presently  mention,  at  that 
time  U.S.  offlolals  concerned  with  fisheries 
paid  little  attention  to  the  reports  of  the 
International  Law  Commission. 

The  United  States,  beginning  with  the  Pur 
Seal  Convention  in  its  first  limited  form,  later 
In  the  forties  and  fifties  through  the  Halibut 
and  Salmon  Conventions,  and  finally,  the 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Convention, 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Convention 
and  the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Convention. 
had  acquired  considerable  experience  In  the 
development  and  operation  of  fishery  conven- 
tions dealing  with  conservation  and  in  deter- 
mining how  they  might  be  made  effective. 
In  the  light  of  this  experience  the  early  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  proposals  seemed 
directed  backwards  toward  the  situation  of 
the  thirties  rather  than  forward  to  the  de- 
veloping problems  of  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
For  this  reason  it  did  not  seem  likely  that 
these  proposals  would  lead  to  conclusions 
that  would  be  very  helpful  In  contemporary 
or  future  fisheries  situations  or  that  they 
would  enlist  much  supp<ni;  from  interested 
countries.  At  this  time  also  the  United 
States  was  having  considerable  dtfflculty 
stemming  from  the  efforts  of  certain  coun- 
tries to  impose  by  force  on  United  States  flsh- 


ing  veaaels  operating  on  tbK  high  seas  off  their 
coasta,  their  extreme  claims  to  jurisdiction. 
These  countries  generally  argued  that  their 
claims  were  jxiatifled  by  the  requirements  of 
conservation,  that  jurisdietion  was  neceesary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  re- 
sourcee  by  the  long  ranging  fishing  fieets  of 
other  countries  (also  ecoeyBtems  and  blomes) . 
Tbej  refused  to  consider  as  the  solution  of 
the  conservation  problemi  the  accepted  pro- 
cedure of  International  cooperation  In  re- 
search and  joint  regulation. 

Early  in  1964  it  occurred  to  some  of  us  In 
the  Department  of  State  that  instead  of  tak- 
ing a  negative  attitude  tewards  the  work  of 
the  International  Law  Commission  it  could 
t>e  more  productive  to  gat  this  Commission 
to  consider  some  of  the  newer  concepts  evolv- 
ing from  experience  with  the  several  Inter- 
national fishery  commissions.  Such  action 
would  stimulate  the  development  of  a  for- 
ward-looking legal  system  which  would  serve 
the  growing  needs  of  the  International  com- 
munity. This  question  was  discussed  re- 
peatedly In  meetings  of  the  Department's 
Bshlng  Industry  Advisory  Committee  where 
It  was  viewed  with  co^derable  mistrust 
as  leading  Into  an  area  peyond  our  control 
and  initiating  developments  that  would  be 
disadvantageous  to  us.  There  was  a  wide- 
spread conviction  that  when  the  United 
States  became  Involved  In  broad  interna- 
tional deliberations  we  usually  lost  more 
than  we  gained.  After  eonslderable  debate 
the  oppoelUon  to  the  proposed  procedure  was 
quieted  to  the  extent  that  opposition  and 
support  were  at  an  approximate  standoff. 
In  this  situation  we  decided  to  proceed  with 
caution  In  sounding  out  the  International 
support  we  might  enlist  on  such  a  project. 
We  first  consulted  with  officials  of  a  num- 
ber of  countries,  particularly  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  to  sound  out 
their  reaction  towards  promoting  a  world 
conference  with  the  objective  of  incorporat- 
ing m  a  broad  international  convention  some 
of  the  principles  we  had  found  useful  In 
bilateral  and  multilateral  conservation  con- 
ventions. We  argued  thiat  unless  some  ef- 
fective international  rules  on  fishing  and 
conservation  were  agreed  upon  unilateral  ac- 
tions would  create  increasing  chaos.  The 
officials  of  both  countriepi  after  several  dis- 
cussions and  a  careful  review  of  the  situa- 
tion, were  In  substantial  agreement  with  the 
proposed  objective. 

In  the  fall  of  1964  the  ttTnlted  States  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  UN  the  proposal  to  con- 
vene a  joint  technical  and  legal  conference 
to  seek  to  develop  agreement  on  interna- 
tional nilee  for  dealing  With  conservation  of 
high  seas  fishery  resources.  The  United 
States  proposed  that  because  of  its  technical 
nature  the  Item  be  referred  to  the  Economics 
Ckunmittee.  However,  IShla  proposal  was 
viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  the  UN  legal 
experts  and  was  shifted  to  the  Legal  Com- 
mittee of  the  UN.  The  international  lawyers 
were  not  inclined  to  allow  the  technical  peo- 
ple to  Intrude  upon  their  world  of  interna- 
tional rule-making.  The  Legal  Committee 
gave  short  shrift  to  the  proposal  for  a  jomt 
meeting  of  technical  and  legal  experts  to 
consider  international  law  on  fisheries. 
However,  after  much  discussion,  maneuver- 
ing and  lobbying  by  thoae  interested  in  in- 
cluding scientists  and  administrators  In  a 
conference  dealing  with  International  law 
and  conservation,  agrennent  was  finally 
reached  that  the  UN  would  convene  an  In- 
ternational technical  conference  on  living 
resources  of  the  seas.  The  UN  resolution 
specifically  provided  that  the  conference 
was  "to  make  appropriate  ecientific  and  tech- 
nical recommendations  and  shall  not  preju- 
dice the  related  problema  awaiting  conalder- 
aUon  by  the  General  Assembly"  and  'T)e- 
cldes  to  refer  the  report  tf  the  said  acientiflc 
uid  technical  oonferen(»  to  the  Interna- 
tiooal  Law  Oommlaalom  w  a  further  teehnl- 
eel  contribution  to  be  taken  Into  account 


In  Its  study  of  the  questions  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  final  report  which  It  is  to  prepare  pur- 
suant to  resolution  899  (LS)  of  14  December 
1964."  We  considered  it  highly  desirable  to 
convene  the  conference  at  a  very  early  date 
to  forestall  attempts  at  development  of  frag- 
mented or  regional  International  Law.  Al- 
though conference  experts  advised  that  It 
would  take  at  least  a  year  of  {ureparatory 
work,  the  UN  In  December  1964  agreed  to 
convene  the  conference  at  Rome  in  AprU 
1966. 

A  committee  of  International  fishery  ex- 
perts was  convened  by  the  UN  staff  on  short 
notice  in  mid-December  1954  to  work  out  an 
agenda  for  the  conference.  It  completed 
its  work  prior  to  the  Christmas  recess.  A 
number  of  background  papers  were  solicited 
from  experts  In  the  field  to  be  available 
prior  to  convening  the  conference. 

The  UN  Technical  Conference  on  living 
Resources  of  the  Seas  was  convened  by  the 
UN  in  Rome  on  AprU  18,  1955  with  the  FAO 
playing  hoet  (but  not  sponsor).  45  coim- 
tries  sent  representatives  and  6  sent  ob- 
servers. This  Includes  practlcaUy  aU  coim- 
tries  with  a  sea  coast  and  a  n\miber  that 
were  landlocked.  Many  of  those  countries, 
which  at  the  UN  had  strenuously  opposed 
having  technical  experts  join  with  legal  peo- 
ple In  considering  international  law  regard- 
ing fisheries,  were  represented  by  tigsir  legal 
experts.  Most  of  the  fishing  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  European  and  North  American 
nations,  were  represented  by  their  principal 
fisheries  people  with  many  of  the  leading 
fishery  scientists  of  the  world  included  as 
advisors.  So  In  point  of  fact  we  had  achieved 
a  conference  of  scientists  and  legal  experts 
which  had  been  an  original  US  objective. 
Klaus  Sunnana  of  Norway,  a  weU-known 
fisheries  administrator,  was  elected  Chair- 
man, and  PYanclsco  Qarcia-Amador  of  Cuba, 
Chairman  of  the  UN  Legal  Committee  and 
a  member  of  the  International  Law  Conunls- 
slon,  was  elected  Vice  Chairman. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Conference  the 
issue  of  coastal  coiui tries'  jurisdiction,  with- 
out regard  to  realistic  conservation  require- 
ments or  cooperation  of  the  fishing  countries, 
played  a  dominant  role.  However,  as  the 
conference  progressed  the  Influence  of  the 
scientists  became  an  Increasingly  Important 
factor  in  defining  the  kind  of  scientific  In- 
formation required  for  effective  conservation 
of  high  seas  resources  and  the  extent  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  "needed  to  achieve 
this  objective.  In  the  course  of  the  three 
weeks  plus  of  the  conference  wide  agree- 
ment was  reached  regarding  the  definition 
of  conaervation  and  the  principles  and  poli- 
cies that  would  lead  to  effective  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  conservation  programs. 

Following  the  termination  of  the  Rome 
conference  the  results  were  taken  to  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion in  Oeneva  (which  convened  about  a 
week  alter  the  Rome  conference  closed)  by 
Dr.  Garcla-Amador,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Rome  Conference,  and  were  used  as  the  basla 
for  a  new  set  of  articles  on  fisheries.  Un- 
derstandably, It  came  as  a  shock  to  most 
of  the  International  Law  Commission  mem- 
bers who  had  not  been  Involved  in  the  UN 
and  Rome  activities,  that  they  should  throw 
out  the  fishery  articles  on  which  they  had 
been  working  for  several  years  and  consider 
a  new  approach  to  the  problem.  However, 
as  thoee  members  came  to  understand  that 
serious  consideration  of  the  International 
Law  Commission  proposals  by  the  UN  was 
unlikely  unless  they  took  into  account  the 
oonclustona  of  the  Technical  Rome  Con- 
ference, they  accepted  the  new  draft  as  the 
basis  for  their  further  deUberatlons. 

Several  of  the  technical  people  who  had 
attended  the  Rome  Conference  moved  on  to 
Geneva  so  that  they  would  be  available  for 
consultation  by  the  International  Law 
Commission.  Pefhape  they  played  a  part  In 
convincing  some  member*  of  the  realltlea  of 
the  altuation. 


The  conclusions  from  the  1955  sessions  ot 
the  International  Law  Commission  were  cir- 
culated and  the  comments  of  governments 
solicited.  The  proposals,  Infiuenced  by  the 
Rome  conference,  had  evolved  substantlaUy 
toward  the  ideas  we  had  In  mind  when  the 
UN  operation  waa  initiated.  The  United 
States  Government  examined  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  report  and  made  a 
point  of  commenting  at  length  on  the  fur- 
ther changes  that  we  considered  essential 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  At  its  1956  session 
the  International  Law  Oommlsslon  reviewed 
its  1966  draft  In  the  light  of  the  comments 
received.  Once  again  a  number  of  fishery 
experts  were  on  hand  for  consultation  as 
needed.  After  extensive  debate  and  draft- 
ing, a  new  rei>ort  was  completed  and  circu- 
lated to  governments  for  study  and  com- 
ments. 

The  1956  report  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  was  substantially  In  Une  with 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
other  countries  Interested  in  conservation 
which  had  joined  with  the  United  States 
In  encoiifaglng  the  work.  The  United 
States  then  took  the  lead  In  the  UN  In  pro- 
posing a  world  conference  to  be  convened 
at  Geneva  in  1958  to  seek  agreement  on  fish- 
eries as  well  as  other  Law  of  the  Sea  matters. 
The  principal  background  material  for  this 
conference  was  to  consist  of  the  report  of 
the  International  Law  Commission,  together 
with  the  comments  of  governments. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  1968  Geneva 
Conference,  United  States  experts  spent  con- 
siderable time  consulting  with  the  officials  of 
other  countries,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
fisheries,  to  develop  agreement  on  objectivee 
and  cooperation  In  working  for  their  attain- 
ment. 

This  was  the  principal  preparatory  back- 
groTind  which  contributed  to  the  fisheries 
work  of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

The  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
convened  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1958  and  closed  on  AprU  27.  Eighty- 
six  countries  were  represented  (the  famUy 
of  nations  had  grown  somewhat  since  1955) . 
The  basic  work  of  the  Conference  was  di- 
vided among  four  Conunlttees:  First  Com- 
mittee— Territorial  Sea  and  Contiguous 
Zone;  Second  Committee — High  Seas:  Gen- 
eral Regime;  Third  Committee — High  Seas: 
Flahingr  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources; Fourth  Committee — Continental 
Shelf.  I  win  comment  primarily  on  devel- 
opments In  the  Third  Committee  which  dealt 
with  fisheries. 

The  countries  which  played  an  active  role 
In  the  Third  Committee  might  be  divided 
into  three  groups  based  on  their  general  atti- 
tude toward  high  seas  fishing.  The  first 
might  be  termed  conservatives,  since  their 
interest  was  primarily  in  maintaining  the 
past  freedoms  to  fish  with  the  minimum  of 
restrictions  on  such  actlvltlee;  the  second 
group  might  be  termed  radicals  or  extremists 
since  their  efforts  were  directed  toward  com- 
pletely overturning  the  established  order  for 
the  purpose  of  seciulng  maximum  control 
by  coastal  states  over  the  fishery  resoiircea 
In  waters  adjacent  to  their  coast.  [Regard- 
lees  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  utiliz- 
ing these  resources  or  the  likelihood  that  they 
would  utilize  them  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture.) A  third  group,  which  I  will  term 
moderates,  sought  some  modification  of  the 
eatabllshed  order  primarily  for  the  purpoee 
of  securing  a  sound  and  practicable  Inter- 
national conservation  system  that  would  as- 
sure the  continued  productivity  of  the  re- 
Bourcea  of  the  high  aeas.  As  the  Issues  be- 
came clear  and  delegates  became  convinced 
of  the  need  for  an  effective  world  conserva- 
tion system,  the  group  of  moderates  In- 
creased somewhat  in  nimiber.  This  was  en- 
couraged by  the  conclusions  of  some  of  the 
morv  reasonable  conservatives  eind  extrem- 
ists that  they  could  not  secure  adequate 
support  for  their  preferred  objectivee  and 
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that  tb«y  bad  better  settle  for  a  souiid  con- 
Mrvatton  eystem  in  preference  to  nothing 
(or  cbAoa). 

The  United  State*  fishing  Industry  In- 
eltidee  Important  fisheries  on  the  high  seas 
off  foreign  shores  ss  well  as  off  our  own  coast, 
and  this  helped  ua  to  work  out  a  United 
States  position  which  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent represented  a  blending  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  overseas  and  coastal  typee  of  fish- 
eries. Thiis  the  United  States  interests  lay 
with  the  moderates  and  the  generally  united 
backing  of  our  fishing  Indiistry  helped  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  rep- 
resantattTSs  to  play  an  Important  role  In 
leadenhlp  of  the  moderate  faction. 

As  the  conference  developed  It  became 
clear  that  the  various  delegations  were  prln- 
olpaUy  concerned  with  three  Issues :  (a)  the 
kinds  of  limitations  on  freedom  of  fishing  on 
the  high  seas,  (b)  the  obUgatlons  which 
fishing  nations  have  with  respect  to  con- 
servation measures  for  the  stocks  of  fish  they 
are  harvesting,  (c)  the  special  interests  of 
the  "coastal  states"  over  the  resources  off 
their  coasts.  Another  lesser  issue,  finally 
settled  on  the  basis  of  the  Rome  conference 
conclusions,  was  the  d^lnltioo  of  oonserva- 
tlon. 

Ftom  the  above  issues  a  number  of  intense 
controversies  developed,  outstanding  among 
which  was  the  drive  for  additional  Jurlsdlc- 
tlcfn  by  "coastal  states."  The  coastal  states 
Justified  their  claims  on  various  grounds, 
great  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  argu- 
ment that  only  In  this  way  could  conserva- 
tion be  assured,  that  only  the  coastal  states 
were  stiffldently  concerned  with  conservation 
to  enforce  the  necessary  restrictions  on  fish- 
ing. (Paeudo-sclentlflc  arguments  based  on 
ecology  did  not  impress  many  delegations.) 
The  on>onents  of  the  Jurisdiction  proposals 
maintained  that  effective  conservation  could 
be  achieved  only  through  the  cooperation  of 
all  concerned  coim tries  In  an  effective  re- 
search and  management  program. 

The  second  area  of  contention  evolvekt  from 
the  first;  most  of  the  moderate  group  and 
finally  scone  of  the  conservatives  were  pre- 
pared to  concede  the  special  interest  of  the 
coastal  states  in  conservation  of  the  fish 
stocks  off  their  coasts  and  the  special  rights 
that  derived  from  this,  provided  these  rights 
were  strictly  related  to  the  needs  of  conserva- 
tion and  could  not  be  used  to  discriminate 
against  foreign  fishermen.  These  delegates 
were  much  concerned  to  prevent  abuses  by 
the  coastal  states  of  any  new  powers  that 
might  be  agreed  upon  and  as  a  practical 
matter  could  not  agree  upon  these  new 
powers  unless  adequate  safeguards  were 
Included. 

Out  of  these  needs  came  the  proposal  for 
technical  and  scientific  criteria  to  assure 
that  the  special  authority  of  the  coastal  state 
would  be  properly  used,  li&nj  of  the  "fish- 
ing states"  were  concerned  that  these  criteria 
might  not  be  strictly  observed,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  coastal  states  were  concerned 
that  the  generally  superior  research  facili- 
ties of  fishing  states  would  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  demonstrating  that  strict  limita- 
tions on  fishing  were  unnecessary.  This  con- 
troversy led  to  the  development  of  a  proce- 
dure for  settlement  of  disputes  regarding  the 
InterpretaUon  of  the  scientific  and  adminis- 
trative evidence  bearing  on  the  need  for  con- 
servation measures  and  the  kind  of  measures 
to  be  adopted.  The  development  of  tills  pro- 
cedure, spelled  out  in  article*  9.  10,  and  11, 
made  it  possible  finally  for  most  of  t]ie  fish- 
ing states  to  agree  upon  the  new  pov/ers  for 
the  coastal  states  and  for  most  of  the  coastal 
states  to  accept  the  strict  criteria  which 
would  prevent  abuse  of  these  new  po^rsrs. 

The  three  principal  Issue*  I  have  men- 
tioned above  are  reflected  In  the  fisheries 
convention  a*  follows:  Fteedom  to  «»^  is 
covered  In  Artl«le  1,  paragraph  1;  ObUga- 
tlons of  Fishing  States  are  covered  in  Ar- 
ticle 1,  paragraph  2,  and  Articles  S,  4  and  S. 


Special  interests  of  coastal  states  are  covered 
In  Articles  e  and  7.  Definition  of  conserva- 
tion Is  Included  in  ArUcle  2. 

Since  the  special  powers  of  the  coastal 
States  could  be  accepted  by  most  of  the  oon- 
servatives  and  many  of  the  moderates,  only 
with  the  protection  provided  by  the  arbitral 
procedure,  the  committee  agreed  that  these 
articles  must  be  accepted  or  refused  as  a 
whole.  This  requirement  is  Included  in  Ar- 
ticle 10  which  stipulates  that  no  reservations 
can  be  made  to  Articles  6,  7,  0,  10,  11  and  13. 
Finally  the  draft  articles  were  put  to  the 
vote  irtilch  was  45  In  favor,  1  against  and 
18  abstentions.  Representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  bloc  countries  expressed 
support  for  all  of  the  articles  except  the  pro- 
visions for  obligatory  settlement  of  disagree- 
ments.   They  abstained  in  the  voting. 

There  was  one  other  in^xntant  proposal 
submitted  by  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
the  "abstention"  principle  or  procedure. 
This  principle,  Incorporated  in  Its  essentials 
in  the  North  Padflo  Fisheries  Oonventton. 
was  described  In  the  US-Oanada  submission 
to  the  1958  Oeneva  Conference  as  follows: 

"The  'abstention'  concept,  as  descrtlMd 
above,  relates  to  situations  where  Coastal 
State*  have,  through  the  expenditure  ot  time, 
effort,  and  money  on  reeearch  management, 
and  through  drastic  restraint  on  their  fisher- 
men, increased  or  maintained  the  produc- 
tivity of  stocks  of  fish,  which  without  such 
action  would  not  exist  en*  would  exist  at  far 
below  their  most  productive  level.  Under 
such  conditions  and  when  the  stocks  are 
being  fully  utilized,  that  Is,  under  such  ex- 
ploitation that  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
fishing  would  not  result  In  any  substantial 
Increase  In  the  sustainable  yield,  then  States 
not  participating,  or  which  have  not  In 
recent  years  participated  in  exploitation  of 
such  stocks  of  fish,  exc^ytlng  the  coastal 
States  adjacent  to  the  waters  in  which  the 
stocks  occur,  should  be  required  to  abstain 
fr(»n  participation  In  such  fisheries. 

"The  abstention  procedure  takes  into  ac- 
cotint  the  fact  that  under  the  conditions 
stated  above,  the  preeent,  the  continuing  or 
the  growing  productivity  of  the  stocks  of 
fish  Is  the  result  of  and  dependent  on  past 
and  ciirrent  action  of  the  participating 
States,  and  that  the  participation  cS  addi- 
tional Statee  would  result  In  no  Increase  In 
the  amount  of  usetful  products.  Rather  than 
Increasing  production  the  advent  of  addi- 
tional States  is  almost  sure  to  stimulate  the 
deterioration  or  stagnation  of  such  conser- 
vation activities  through  rranovlng  the  In- 
centive for  maintaining  the  conservation 
programmes. 

"In  recognition  of  a  'special  interest'  on 
the  part  of  a  coastal  State,  the  adjacent 
coastal  State  should  be  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  rule  regarding  abstention. 
Strict  and  precise  criteria  should  be  laid 
down  In  the  qualifications  of  a  fishery  for 
the  rule,  and  questions  arising  as  to  quali- 
fications referred  to  the  arbitral  procedure 
contemplated  by  International  Iaw  Oom- 
mlsslon  articles  67-59." 

After  considerable  discussion  the  Fisheries 
Committee  approved  this  proposal  as  a  res- 
olution, by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote. 
However,  when  It  came  before  the  Plenary 
session  it  became  involved  with  other  Issues 
(the  Israel-Arab  controversy)  and  failed  to 
obtain  the  %  majority  required  for  adop- 
tion by  the  Conference.  (However,  It  ob- 
tained a  good  majority  vote.)  This  was  the 
only  important  United  States  proposal  on 
fisheries  which  we  were  unsuccessful  In  hav- 
ing adc^ted  by  the  Conference. 

Prior  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  In 
1858  there  was  very  little  that  ewe  could 
conclude  with  respect  to  accepted  rights  and 
duties  bearing  on  conservation  at  fish.  (The 
Borne  Conference  in  1968  began  the  ;xtM>ess 
of  formulating  world-wide  agreed-upon 
practices.)  The  Oeneva  Fisheries  Conven- 
tion was  the  first  to  develop  an  International 


code  respecting  fisheries.  The  United  states 
has  ratified  the  convention  which  came  into 
effect  In  March  1966  when  the  Netherlands 
provided  the  22nd  ratification  on  the  lath 
of  February,  1900.  However,  the  convention 
cannot  be  considered  to  represent  Interna- 
tional law,  at  least  In  total,  until  substan- 
tially more  ratifications  are  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  even  prior  to  its  effective  date, 
the  convention  has  done  much  to  provide 
precedents  and  standards  for  bilateral  and 
miiltilateral  agreements.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  should  there  be  disputes  between  coun- 
tries regarding  certain  at  the  rights  and 
duties  spelled  out  in  the  convention,  and  the 
dispute  taken  to  the  World  Court,  that  Court 
would  give  great  weight  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention. 

Now,  eight  years  since  the  Oeneva  Fisheries 
Convention  was  negotiated,  we  must  admit 
that  much  of  the  world  has  not  yet  caught  up 
with  its  provisions.  In  practice  at  least.  With 
this  in  mind  the  United  Statee  has  recently 
begun  to  talk  up  a  i»t>po*al  that  the  PAO 
convene  a  World  Fishery  Conference  that 
would  consider  among  other  fishery  mattets, 
how  the  convention  could  be  most  effectively 
Implemented  and  encourage  more  ratifica- 
tions. Such  a  conference  could  also  con- 
sider auxiliary  procedures,  such  as  the  de- 
velopment of  Joint  enforcement  measures, 
which  would  make  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Oeneva  Fisheries  Convention  more  effective. 
However,  those  Interested  in  conservation  will 
have  to  be  on  the  alert  to  forestall  attempts 
to  muster  support  for  modifications  which 
would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  con- 
vention. 

IimtNATTOIf  AL   ISStm   IK   NOBTH   PACIFIC 

FBHxam 

BCr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California,  and  guests,  it  is 
Indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  with 
you  today  to  talk  about  International  Issues 
in  North  Pacific  Fisheries.  I  am  well  aware 
that  previous  speakers  who  have  occupied 
this  platform  have  dealt  vrtth  Issues  of  the 
greatest  national  and  International  impor- 
tance. Perhaps  the  subject  of  my  remarks 
today  does  not  qualify  with  some  of  these. 
However,  let  us  say  that  it  Is  of  much  na- 
tional Interest  and  oceanic  Importance.  This 
Is  attested  by  the  numerous  communications 
on  the  subject  received  by  the  Department 
of  State  from  Governors,  Senat(»«,  Congress- 
men, and  many  others.  It  Is  atteeted  by  a 
headline  In  a  Seattle  newspaper  which 
screams:  "Great  Fleets  of  Foreign  Fishermen 
on  Our  Coast  Imperil  Our  Fisheries".  A 
headline  in  a  Lima  paper  blasts:  "Yankee 
Fishermen  Are  Poaching  Our  Tuna". 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  screams  and 
counterblasts;  are  crucial  Interests  at  stake? 

Prior  to  World  War  n  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere countries  had  the  eastern  Pacific  fish- 
eries much  to  themselves.  The  U.S.  fished 
off  Canada  and  Canada  did  some  fishing  oS 
the  U.S.,  moetly  along  the  coast  of  Alaska 
The  VS.  tuna  fishermen  were  beginning  to 
get  the  bang  of  catching  the  tropical  tunas 
found  along  the  coasts  of  southern  Californls 
and  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  to  the 
south.  Japan  had  tried  some  oalmon  fishing 
In  the  Extern  Bering  Sea  but  backed  off  on 
protest  from  Secretary  of  State  Hull.  The 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  predecessor 
governments  bad  shown  no  great  Interest  IQ 
high  seas  fishing. 

Then  came  the  postwar  period  with  Its 
development  of  large  stern  ramp  trawlers, 
factory  ships  and  supply  ships  (and  even 
reportedly  cabaret  ships)  which  greatly  ex- 
tended the  practical  radius  of  fishing  opera- 
tions, BO  that  all  fishery  resources  of  the 
seven  seas  finally  were  brought  within  range 
of  man's  fishing  implements.  Japan  and 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  this  development,  Japan 
because  she  had  a  great  numbw  of  fishermen 
crowded  into  her  coastal  waten,  an  ability 
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to  build  low  cost  ships,  ana  a  pressing  desire 
to  use  these  facilities  In  exploiting  the  com- 
mon property  resources  of  the  seas.  The 
USSR  did  not  have  the  tradition  of  high  seas 
fishing  but  turned  to  the  oceans  Increasingly 
IS  her  need  for  animal  protein  increased  and 
her  agricultural  programs  continued  to  faU 
to  meet  assigned  quotas.  The  only  spec- 
tacular development  on  the  U.S.  side  was  in 
our  Eastern  Pacific  tropical  tuna  fishery, 
which  expanded  rapidly  aq  the  result  of  the 
spectacular  growth  of  th^  U.S.  market  for 
canned  tuna  and  the  development  of  able, 
long-range  tuna  clippers  capable  of  cruising 
thousands  of  miles  and  ot  preserving  their 
catches  for  weeks  or  months  by  means  of 
refrigeration.  Briefly,  late  In  the  1940's  and 
early  1950*8,  the  California  tuna  fleet  was 
threatened  with  disaster  from  Imports  of 
lover  cost  Japanese  frozeii  tuna.  However, 
timely  technological  developments  consisting 
principally  of  synthetic  flber  for  purse  seines 
and  the  power  bloc,  revolutionized  our  tuna 
fishing  methods  and  greatly  decreased  the 
cost  of  production,  with  a  consequent  In- 
crease In  profitability  of  operations.  The 
modem  fleet  of  California  tuna  clippers  has 
grown  from  this  development. 

There  Is  another  northeast  Pacific  fisheries 
development  which  provides  needed  back- 
ground to  current  Intematlonal  issues  In 
North  Pacific  Fisheries.  Bbck  in  the  1920's 
and  1930's,  the  U.S.  and  Oonada  negotiated 
agreements  through  which  the  two  coimtries 
undertook  to  cooperate  in  research  and  con- 
servation management  of  the  halibut  stocks 
round  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  and  the  sockeya  salmon  of  the 
Praser  River.  These  stocks  were  fished  only 
by  US.  and  Canadian  ffahermen.  The 
halibut  stocks  had  decreased  greatly^  In 
abundance  and  were  still  declining  becaufea 
of  overfishing.  The  Fraser  River  sockeye 
lalmon  stock  was  greatly  reduced  as  the 
result  of  rock  sUdes  In  the  Fraser  River 
which  had  blocked  off  a  large  part  of  the 
spawning  run  and  by  subsequent  overfish- 
ing. As  a  result  of  the  Joint  efforts  Involving 
extensive  research  and  stringent  regulation, 
the  decline  in  the  stocks  was  halted.  The 
haUbut  stocks  have  been  restored  to  the  level 
that  provides  the  maximum,  sustainable  yield 
and  the  Fraser  River  salmqo  stock  has  been 
wbstanaally  restored  froto  its  previously 
depleted  condition.  I 

The  principal  current  International  fishery 
Issues  In  the  Pacific  Involvli^  the  U.S.,  stem 
from  these  situations.  They  boll  down  es- 
sentiaUy  to  2  main  issues— (1)  securing  as- 
surance of  adequate  conservation  measures 
by  the  fishing  countries  to  Qiake  certain  that 
the  stocks  will  not  be  over^hed;  (2)  deter- 
mining who  gets  the  fish.    ! 

In  seeking  to  achieve  ^S.  objectives  in 
respect  to  these  two  Issues  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  since  the  high  seas  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Individual  coun- 
Wes,  the  rights  and  dutleq  respecting  fish- 
•rtes  of  the  high  seas  ar4  determined  by 
International  law  or  practice,  not  by  domestic 
l»w.  Prior  to  the  Law  of  tha  Sea  Conference 
«  Geneva  In  1968  there  waa  very  little  that 
one  could  conclude  with  rqiard  to  accepted 
rights  and  duties  bearing  on  fishing  and  con- 
servation. Out  of  this  Conference  came  the 
Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conservation  of 
we  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas."  The 
U5  has  signed  and  raUfled  this  convention 
Which  came  Into  effect  earty  In  1966  when 
The  Netherlands  provided  |  the  22nd  ratl- 
ncation.  The  terms  of  this  Convention 
lodude: 

(1)  The  rights  of  aU  states  to  engage  in 
Mlilng  on  the  high  seas  8ul>Ject  (a)  to  their 
»wty  obligations,  (b)  to  tt«e  interests  and 
nghts  of  coastal  states  as  provided  for  In 
the  ConvenUon,  and  (c)  to  tbe  conservation 
provisions  oS  the  Convention;  (2)  the  duty 
of  all  states  to  adopt  necessiary  conservation 
measures  and  to  cooperate  iflth  other  states 


in  conservation  programs;  (8)  the  definition 
of  conservation  as  the  "aggregate  of  the 
measures  rendering  possible  the  optimum 
sustainable  yield  from  the  resources  so  as 
to  secure  a  maxlmim:!  supply  of  food  and 
other  marine  products;"  (4)  the  special  In- 
terests of  coastal  states  In  the  maintenance 
of  the  productivity  of  the  resources  In  the 
high  seas  adjacent  to  their  territorial  sea 
and  the  special  privileges  which  go  with  this, 
one  of  these  being  the  right  to  adopt  unl- 
laterlal  measures  of  conservation  provided 
negotiations  with  other  states  concerned 
have  not  led  to  agreement  within  six  months 
and  provided  further  that  there  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  such  measures,  that  they  are  based 
on  scientific  findings  and  that  they  do  not 
discriminate  against  foreign  fishermen;  and 
(5)  a  procedure  Is  Included  for  settling  dis- 
putes regarding  the  need  for  conservation 
measures  and  the  kind  of  measiu-es  to  be 
applied. 

Conservation,  the  first  Issue  I  mentioned. 
Is  not  difficult  to  satisfy  in  principle.  With 
an  Increasingly  hxmgry  world  and  the  results 
of  several  International  conferences  devoted 
principally  to  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas,  conservation  has 
achieved  something  of  the  International 
status  of  peace  and  motherhood,  concepts 
which  no  International  statesman  dares  op- 
pose. 

However,  achieving  conservation  in  prac- 
tice is  somewhat  more  difficult,  for  the  sci- 
ence of  fishery  management  is  not  precise 
and  more  often  than  not  an  adequate  re- 
search program  Is  not  Instituted  by  the  fish- 
ing country  until  there  are  clear  signs  of 
over-exploitation.  If  then.  In  this  situation, 
particularly  when  world  fishing  efforts  are 
being  rapidly  expanded.  It  tisually  is  im- 
possible to  assemble  convincing  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  the  stock  and  the  kind  of 
conservation  measures  needed,  until  the 
stock  has  been  seriously  depleted.  This  Is 
particularly  true  where  one  or  another  of 
the  fishing  countries  Is  not  eager  to  initiate 
a  regulatory  program  which  would  limit  its 
fishermen,  or  where  such  limitations  would 
prevent  the  expansion  of  that  country's 
share  of  the  total  catch.  In  these  situations 
such  a  country  Is  likely  to  utilize  Its  re- 
search talent  to  disprove  or  discredit  any 
conclusion  that  limitations  are  necessary. 
Yet  for  the  regulations  to  be  effective  on 
the  high  seas  every  country  participating  in 
the  fishery  on  a  substantial  scale  must  ag;ree 
on  the  conservation  measures  to  be  applied 
and  cooperate  in  effective  implementation  of 
such  measures.  Experience  has  shown  us 
that  such  unanimous  cooperation  becomes 
Increasingly  difficult  to  achieve  as  the  nimi- 
ber  of  countries  participating  in  the  fishery 
Increases. 

The  second  issue — ^who  gets  the  fish — has 
become  Increasingly  Important  as  world-wide 
fishing  intensity  Increases,  more  stocks  of  fish 
become  fully  utilized,  and  the  ever  expand- 
ing range  of  fishing  equipment  enables  coun- 
tries to  extend  their  fishing  operations  to 
distant  shores  to  harvest  under-utilized 
stocks  of  fish  and  also  to  place  more  fishing 
pressure  on  stocks  already  being  fished  to  the 
optimum.  Both  of  these  developments  are 
at  present  taking  place  off  the  coasts  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska  (also  Brit- 
ish Columbia)  and  can  be  expected  shortly 
off  the  California  coast.  The  reaction  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  community  and  some  of  the  pub- 
lic has  been  loud  and  angry.  Demands  for 
Governmental  action  range  from  proposals 
to  extend  U.S.  Jurisdiction  to  exclude  all  for- 
eign fishermen  from  wide  areas  off  our  coasts, 
to  the  proposal  to  negotiate  an  open-ended 
fisheries  convention  under  which  all  coun- 
tries now  fishing  the  North  Pacific  or  which 
may  in  the  future  tmdertake  such  fishing, 
would  cooperate  In  research  and  conservation 
management  of  the  fishery  resourcee  and  par- 
Ucipate  in  the  fishery  on  a  first-come-first 
served  basis. 
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Before  seeking  to  analyze  what  we  can  and 
should  do  about  this  problem  of  foreign  fish- 
ing off  our  coasts,  let  us  consider  Its  more 
Important  components. 

CONS^VATION 

First  let  us  consider  foreign  fl^hing  qq 
stocks  Of  fish  which  we  do  not  use  at  aU. 
Fish  like  trees  and  wild  game  are  a  self- 
renewable  resource.  Properly  used  they 
wlU  furnish  a  valuable  supply  of  food  In  per- 
petuity. If  they  are  overfished,  the  resource 
may  be  reduced  to  economic  extinction. 
The  Antarctic  whale  stocks  almost  reached 
this  point  before  present  conservation  meas- 
ures were  agreed  upon.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  a  stock  of  fish  is  not  fished  at  all  or  under- 
fished,  then  a  potential  continuing  supply  of 
food  or  other  tiseful  products  Is  wasted. 
From  these  considerations  there  developed 
the  international  definition  of  the  objective 
of  conservatton  which  now  u  widely  accepted 
and  used. 

In  this  situation,  our  chief  concern  shoiuld 
be  that  the  tottlga  fisherman  does  not 
overfish  these  stocks.  Their  operations 
should  be  conducted  under  such  restraints 
that  the  resoiirce  continues  in  a  healthy 
productive  condlUon.  available  to  our  fisher- 
men at  such  time  as  they  find  It  economic 
to  engage  in  the  fishery.  To  seek  to  limit 
fwelgn  operations  more  than  this  would  be 
to  promote  a  situation  which  would  waste 
some  or  all  of  the  sustainable  yield.  To 
seek  to  do  less  than  this  would  mean  accept- 
ing a  condlUon  of  overfishing  and  reduction 
of  stock  and  sustainable  yield  below  their 
optimums  with  a  consequent  waste  of  the 
srtocks'  potential. 

Second,  consider  foreign  fishing  on  stocks 
which  we  are  only  partially  utilizing.  As 
long  as  the  foreign  catch  pltis  our  own  does 
not  exceed  the  "maximum  sustainable  yield," 
(l.e.,  does  not  overfish  the  stock)  the  foreign 
catch  does  no  damage  to  the  resource.  There- 
fore, our  first  concern  should  be  that  suffi- 
cient knowledge  Is  secured  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  fishery  on  the  stock  so  that  we 
know  whether  overfishing  is  taking  place. 

Third,  consider  the  imtlatlon  of  fcxelgn 
fishing  on  stocks  which  we  are  already  fully 
utilizing  (halibut,  salmon).  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  some  15  years  has  supported  as  a 
policy  the  "abstention"  procedures  which 
deals  with  this  sittiation  at  least  in  part.  The 
"abstention"  concept  relates  to  situations 
where  coastal  countries  have,  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  time,  effort,  and  money  on  re- 
search management,  and  through  drastic  re- 
straint on  their  fishermen,  Increased  or  main- 
tained the  productivity  of  stocks  of  fish, 
which  without  such  action  woiQd  not  exist 
or  would  exist  at  far  below  their  moet  pro- 
ductive level.  Under  such  conditions  and 
when  the  stocks  are  being  fully  utiUzed,  that 
Is,  under  such  exploitation  that  an  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  fishing  would  not 
result  in  any  substantial  increase  in  the  sus- 
tainable yield,  countries  not  participating,  or 
which  have  not  In  recent  years  participated 
In  exploitation  of  these  stocks  of  fish,  should 
be  required  to  abstain  from  participation  In 
such  fisheries.  An*exceptlon  is  made  for 
coastal  states  adjacent  to  the  waters  In  which 
the  stocks  occur. 

The  abstention  procedxire  takes  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  imder  the  stated  con- 
ditions, the  present,  the  continuing  or  the 
growing  productivity  of  the  stocks  of  fish  Is 
the  result  of  and  dependent  on  past  and 
current  action  of  the  participating  countries, 
and  that  the  participation  of  additional 
countries  would  result  In  no  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  useful  products.  Rather  th^n 
Increasing  i»t>duction  the  advent  of  addi- 
tional countries  is  almost  sure  to  discourage 
the  continuation  of  any  exceptional  con- 
servation activities  through  removing  much 
of  the  Incentive  for  maintaining  tlie  con- 
servation programs. 
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Altbougb  a  reaolation  commstdlng  tbe 
fchatentlon  procedure  received  wld»  support 
(Ofver  a  mAjorlty)  at  tbe  1966  Oeiieva  Con- 
ference on  Law  of  tbe  Sea,  it  did  not  receive 
tbe  %  vote  required  for  adoption.  In  tbls 
altuatlon  sucb  fully  utilized  stocka  remain 
vulnerable  to  tbe  flablng  operations  of  otber 
nations  unleae  It  Is  possible  to  8ec\u'e  tbrougb 
negotiation  tbelr  agreement  to  abHtaln.  In 
tbe  abaence  of  sucb  agreement  t:ie  atocka 
remain  open  to  tbe  exploitation  by  any  na- 
tion tbat  dealres  to  do  bo  and  we  are  limited 
to  sucb  cooperative  measures  of  researcb  and 
regulation  to  prevent  overflablng  as  we  can 
negotiate. 

oxAB  AKB  onmATZouB  ntrikCT 
Tbe  second  major  Impact  of  foreign  flab- 
Ing  operations  along  our  coast  arises  from 
tbelr  pbyslcal  effect  on  established  or  de- 
veloping U^.  fisberlea.  If  tbe  flsblng  gear 
or  metbod  of  operation  of  tbe  foreign  fish- 
ing fleet  la  such  as  to  damage  or  destroy 
VA.  gear  or  to  seriously  Interfere  with  tbe 
operaUona  of  VB.  flabermen,  tbe  effect  on 
such  operatlona  can  be  serious,  even  to  tbe 
point  of  forcing  tbe  flaherman  to  abandon 
bla  traditional  flahlng  areaa.  We  have  bad 
complaints  from  our  fishermen  on  all  these 
oounta.  TrawUng,  particularly  at  night,  In 
araaa  where  our  fishermen  are  operating  with 
fixed  gear  sucb  as  crab  pots  or  halibut  set 
Unea,  may  cause  substantial  losses  of  equip- 
ment which  places  a  very  heavy  burden  on 
the  usually  Individually  owned  U.S.  veesels. 
With  good  will  on  both  sides  tbls  problem 
can  be  resolved  by  agreement  on  marking 
of  fiablng  gear,  exchange  of  luiowledge  of 
bow  the  gear  operates,  agreement  on  so- 
called  rules  of  the  road  for  fishing  and 
covirteous  behavior,  and  sometimes  on  sepa- 
rate fishing  areas.  We  have  one  such  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Government,  are  work- 
ing with  most  of  tbe  European  coiintrles  on 
sucb  rules  of  the  road  for  tbe  Atlantic,  and 
expect  to  further  consider  a  solution  of  this 
problem  In  tbe  Pacific  with  tbe  Soviet  Oov- 
•mment  In  tbe  near  future.  The  problem 
appears  to  be  amenable  to  solution  using 
procedures  which  are  presently  ava.lable. 

A  new  gear  or  operations  problem  baa  de- 
veloped off  our  coast  with  tbe  appearance  of 
large  fleets  of  Soviet  vessels  fishing  In  limited 
areas  with  tbe  vessels  operating  In  a  co- 
ordinated pattern  which  la  designed  to  sys- 
tematically cover  the  area.  In  sucb  altu- 
atlona  it  becomea  difficult  or  Impoeatble  for 
tbe  smaller  and  usually  slower  UjB.  vessels 
operating  Individually,  to  flab  effectively. 
Tbua,  In  effect,  tbe  large  fleet  preempts  tbe 
grounds.  Sucb  operations  are  likely  to  cause 
dUBcultlea  almost  anywhere  In  our  narrow 
coastai  waters.  When  such  a  foreign  fleet 
moves  onto  an  historic  U.S.  fishing  ground 
the  effects  are  particularly  harmful.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  operations  of  this  kind 
and  magnitude  are  a  naw  development  In 
thla  hemisphere  and  there  are  no  current 
International  rules  or  practices  capable  of 
reaolvlng  tbe  problem.  Use  by  tbe  U.8.  of 
■Imllar  sizes  and  numbera  of  boats,  and  fleet 
tactics,  offers  no  solution  since  sucb  opera- 
tlona would  not  be  economic  for  us.  For 
operatlona  of  VS.  flabermen  along  our  coast 
bur  fishing  methods  are  more  economic  than 
Soviet  methods;  that  Is,  they  provide  more 
flab  per  man  and  ton  of  vessel  than  do  tbe 
Soviet  fleet  operations.  We  are  seeking 
agreement  with  Soviet  fisheries  representa- 
tives on  a  number  of  measures  to  Improve 
the  operations  situation.  These  measures 
Include  proposals  that  fleet  operations  should 
keep  dear  of  certain  areas,  fishing  preastire 
should  be  reduced,  and  tbe  large  concentra- 
tions of  trawlers  operating  In  limited  flab- 
ing  areas  should  be  dispersed.  Unlass  an 
effective  solution  Is  found  for  thla  problem 
along  our  coast  (also  along  othtr  coasts) 
thar*  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  UJ9.  flabermen 


and  those  of  coastal  countries  In  general  will 
Increasingly  preas  for  broader  flahlng  Juris- 
diction and  changes  In  International  law  to 
protect  tbe  small  boat  coastal  flaberlea. 

Mass  nsHnro  rown  amd  MoanJir 
Traditionally  fishermen  have  located  fish- 
ing grounds  by  exploratory  flahlng  or  pros- 
pecting followed  by  a  buildup  of  fishing 
vessels  as  other  fishermen  learn  of  successful 
trips  and  tbelr  origin.  Generally  the  build- 
up In  fishing  capacity  Is  slow  enough  to 
permit  some  measure  of  the  stock  and  the 
effect  of  fishing  Is  observable  before  serious 
overflablng  occurs.  Also,  as  tbe  big  catches 
taken  In  early  fishing  taper  off  and  tbe 
catches  decreaae  In  size,  tbe  Individually 
operated  boats  on  tbelr  own  initiative  begin 
to  disperse  to  otber  grounds.  Thus  tbe  im- 
pact on  the  resoitrce  Is  spread  out  In  time 
and  over  a  wider  area  and  fishing  Intensity 
is  adjusted  In  response  to  declines  In  the 
availability  of  flsh,  whether  of  short  or  long 
d\iratlon. 

A  new  problem  la  created  when  large  long, 
range  fishing  vessels  operate  together  In  large 
fleets.  They  have  the  capacity  to  rapidly  con- 
centrate tremendous  flsblng  power  on  one 
area  or  stock  of  fish  and  Just  as  rapidly  to 
shift  that  power  successively  to  other  areaa 
at  distant  points.  Where  the  fish  stock  Is 
relatively  limited  such  a  concentration  can 
rapidly  reduce  the  availability  of  fish  to  a 
level  Indicating  severe  and  at  least  localized 
and  temi>orary  oTerflsblng.  If  tbls  stock  Is 
relatively  Independent  of  tbe  stocks  In  otber 
areas  It  may  take  years  to  recover.  If  there 
Is  considerable  Intermlgratlon  between  this 
stock  and  those  in  nearby  areas.  It  will  re- 
cover more  rapidly,  providing  these  other 
stocks  are  not  similarly  reduced.  The  mobile 
fleet  of  large  vessels  Is  not  particularly  handi- 
capped by  this  situation  fcH'  It  can  move  on 
to  other  areas.  However,  the  smaller,  abort 
range  coastal  vessels  may  be  severely  affected, 
for  they  must  continue  to  make  their  living 
from  the  nearby  Sshlng  grounds. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  is  a  relatively  new 
problem  along  our  coasts  and  there  are  no 
established  remedies  available.  Adequate 
conservation  measures  and  perhaps  catch 
quotas,  dlsi>er8lon  of  heavy  fleet  concentra- 
Uons  and  some  agreement  on  flshlng  areas 
will  help.  Unless  we  can  find  a  solution,  tbe 
massive  long  range  fishing  fleets  presently 
wlU  dominate  the  coastal  fisheries  even 
though  they  may  not  provide  tbe  moat 
economic  means  for  collecting  tbe  harvest  of 
the  sea. 

SALUON,  HAUBCT,  AKD  TUNA 

Other  International  fishery  Issues  of  the 
North  Paclflc  of  Importance  to  the  U.S.  In- 
volve the  salmon  and  halibut  flsberles  ex- 
tending from  California  north  to  the 
Aleutians,  and  tbe  tropical  tunas  extending 
from  California  south  as  far  as  northern 
Chile.  Here  again  tbe  principle  Issues  are 
conservation  and  who  gets  the  fish. 

Tbe  salmon  and  halibut  problems  are 
shared  with  Canada.  Both  Governments 
maintain  tbat  newcomers  should  not  harvest 
these  stocks  of  salmon  and  halibut  as  long 
as  we  can  show  tbat  researcb  and  regulation 
are  adequate  and  tbe  resource  is  being  fuUy 
utilized.  Japan  Is  not  allowed  to  participate 
under  the  terms  of  tbe  North  Paclflc  Flabery 
Convention,  which  she  is  seeking  to  modify 
to  eliminate  this  requirement.  The  USSR 
maintains  her  right  to  enter  these  fisheries 
but  has  not  exercised  that  right.  This  Issue 
probably  will  continue  as  an  active  source 
of  discussion  and  contention  during  tbe  fore- 
seeable future. 

nOPKAL  TUMAS 

The  UjS.  flabery  for  tropical  tunas  off  the 
Paclflc  coast  from  Southern  California  south 
to  northern  Chile,  compares  In  some  re- 
spects to  foreign  fishing  off  tbe  coasts  of  tbe 


UJ9.  However,  there  are  basic  differences 
between  thla  situation  and  tbe  situations  I 
have  Just  described. 

The  U.Fi.  fieet  la  far  smaller  In  number  and 
tbe  vessels  operate  Individually.  Conae- 
quently  they  do  not  develop  such  concentra- 
tions of  gear  and  fleet  tactics  as  I  have  just 
described.  The  fishery  built  up  to  tbe  preg. 
ent  level  slowly  so  tbat  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sources, tbe  effect  of  fishing,  and  tbe  con- 
servation measures  needed.  Tbe  conserva- 
tion work  was  done  by  the  lATTC,  an  Inter- 
national Commission  constituted  In  I94t 
and  strongly  supported  by  the  U.S.  Plnallj 
tbe  behavior  of  tuna  differs  substantially 
from  that  of  the  stocks  of  fish  we  have  dis- 
cussed. Tbe  tropical  tunas  are  highly  migra- 
tory. They  move  great  distances  both  along 
the  coast  and  offshore.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  fishery  tbe  tuna  fishermen  must  be  able 
to  cruise  great  distances  to  find  fisbable  con- 
centratlons  of  tuna.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  been  complaints  from  some  countries 
of  tbe  effects  of  tbe  operation  of  our  fleet 
on  local  fisheries.  These  complaints  bare 
been  discussed  from  time  to  time  with  the 
countries  concerned  and  we  have  been  pre- 
pared to  agree  on  measures  to  minimize  the 
Impact  on  short  range  local  fisheries  where 
damage  can  be  demonstrated.  Howerer,  in 
the  face  of  the  Insistence  of  some  of  these 
coxintrles  on  Jurisdiction  to  extreme  dis- 
tances, our  attempts  at  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  local  fisheries  have  not  been 
successful.  These  countries,  some  of  which 
claim  extreme  Jurisdiction  In  spite  of  the 
lack  of  Justification  under  International  law, 
from  time  to  time  have  arrested  U.S.  tuna 
vessels  and  required  the  payment  of  fines 
or  purcbaae  of  licenses  before  release.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  strongly  protested 
these  actions,  but  there  are  no  real  Indica- 
tions that  these  countries  are  receding  from 
their  claims  and  It  Is  likely  tbat  the  problem 
win  long  be  with  us. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  briefly  reviewed  the 
more  Important  International  fisheries  Issues 
of  the  Paclflc  affecting  U.S.  Interests.  There 
are  many  others  which  affect  us  to  a  lesser 
extent.  For  example,  we  have  some  fisher; 
problems  with  Canada  and  we  recognize  that 
fishery  problems  and  the  resulting  arrange- 
ments between  Japan  and  tbe  Soviet  Union 
may  presently  have  an  Impact  on  us. 

I  wish  that  I  could  tell  you  tbat  there  are 
specific  courses  of  action  which  we  can  fol- 
low that  win  presently  and  surely  lead  to 
conclusions  favorable  to  us.  However,  I 
would  be  deceiving  you  If  I  did  so.  The  U-S. 
as  a  responsible  nation  dedicated  to  further- 
ing and  developing  the  handling  of  Interna- 
tional problems  In  accordance  with  Interna- 
tional law,  cannot  well  move  beyond  inter- 
national law  to  impose  our  views  on  high  seas 
fishing  unilaterally  upon  other  countries.  If 
we  decide  that  It  Is  In  our  Interest  to  change 
International  law  we  can  try  to  do  so;  we 
have  done  It  before.  But  we  should  be  sure 
tbat  the  changes  that  we  have  In  mind  have 
wide  appeal  and  .that  we  can  defeat  other 
proposals  that  might  be  adverse  to  our  in- 
terests. It  Is  Impossible  In  a  short  space 
to  define  precisely  what  makes  International 
law  but  a  loose  approximation  might  be  the 
following:  the  suppwrt  of  a  good  proportion 
(usually  %  or  more  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Including  a  good  share  of  the  most  Influen- 
tial cotm tries) . 

In  tbe  absence  of  International  law  to  re- 
solve our  fishery  problems  we  must  continue 
to  rely  on  patient  negotiations  making  use 
of  such  logic,  leverages  and  trading  points 
as  we  can  muster.  Looking  back  over  the 
past  ten-flfteen  years  It  seems  to  me  tbat 
we  have  not  done  too  badly  on  most  issues. 
As  for  tbe  future,  I  am  an  optimist.  To  be 
In  tbe  flsh  business  one  must  be. 
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FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT  FOR 
TUXJANA  RIVlER 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  House  amendment  ta  S.  2540. 

The  PRESIDING  OPfTCER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representative^  to  the  bill  (S. 
2540)  to  authorize  the  cioinclusion  of  an 
agreement  for  the  joint  k»nstruction  by 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an  In- 
ternational flood  con tror  project  for  the 
Tijuana  River  in  accorflance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3, 
1944,  with  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was,  to  stride  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  ikisert: 

That  tbe  Secretary  of  Stat  q,  acting  tbrotigb 
the  United  States  ConomlMloner,  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  conclude  with  tbe  appropriate  ofBclal 
or  officials  of  tbe  Government  of  Mexico  an 
agreement  for  the  Joint  coostruction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  February  3, 1944,  with  Mexico, 
of  an  international  flood  control  project  for 
the  Tijuana  River,  which  shall  be  located  and 
have  substantially  the  characteristics  de- 
scribed In  "Report  on  an  Iniemational  Flood 
Oontrol  Project,  Tijuana  River  Basin,"  pre- 
pared by  tbe  United  States  Section,  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Sic.  a.  If  agreement  Is  concluded  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act.  the  said  United 
States  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  con- 
itruct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  portion  of 
such  project  ass^ned  to  thie  United  States, 
»nd  there  la  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
proprlated  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
use  of  the  United  States  Section,  not  to  ex- 
ceed »12,aoo,000  for  tbe  con^ructlon  of  sucb 
project  and  such  sums  as  cjiay  be  necessary 
for  Its  maintenance  and  operation.  No  p<krt 
of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act  shall 
be  expended  for  construction  on  any  land, 
site,  or  easement,  except  silCb  as  has  been 
acquired  by  donation  and  tbe  title  thereto 
has  been  approved  by  tbe  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Oni  September  22 
the  House  passed  S.  2540,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
for  the  Joint  construction  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  of  aii  International 
flood  control  project  fo^  the  Tijuana 
River  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944,  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  tbe 
enacting  clause  and  insert  new  matter. 

The  only  change  made  by  the  House 
ns  to  put  a  limitation  of  $12,600,000  on 
the  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  the  project.  The  Senate  bin  had  au- 
thorized such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  share  of  the 
construction  of  the  projeet  is  estimated 
»t  $10,350,000,  there  Is  no  reason  to  ob- 
lect  to  a  limitation  of  $12,600,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
««icur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  ArL 

The  motion  was  agreed!  lto. 


"PREVENTICAftE' 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
"eeident.  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 


of  the  Elderly  of  the  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  performed  a  national 
service  last  week  when  it  conducted  hear- 
ings on  health  screening  tests  Intended 
to  detect  and  thus  help  prevent  chronic 
illness. 

The  subcommittee  chairman.  Senator 
Mauiune  Netjberger,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  presenting  authoritative  wit- 
nesses who  spoke  on  a  subject  of  direct 
importance  to  all  Americans. 

We  now  have  it  on  the  best  of  author- 
ity that  we  are  not  using  existing  and 
potential  national  capacity  to  prevent 
disease,  and  we  are  suffering  great  losses 
every  year  because  we  fall  to  do  so. 

The  subcommittee  was  told  pointblank 
by  several  witnesses  that  many  Ameri- 
cans could  be  screened  annually  using 
equipment  that  has  already  been  field 
tested  and  found  to  be  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. 

We  were  further  told  that  we  could 
expect  significant  technological  break- 
throughs if  we  would  only  begin  to  put 
such  screening  on  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching  scale  tlian  now 
exists. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  national 
interest  in  a  modest  Investment  for 
screening  programs. 

At  a  time  when  we  pay  more  than  $93 
billion  a  year  for  direct  and  indirect  costs 
of  all  death,  disability,  and  illness,  we 
should  be  willing  to  devote  some  of  oiu- 
resources  to  prevention. 

I  was  happy  to  note  while  attending 
the  hearings  that  several  of  the  witnesses 
expressed  interest  in  the  Adult  Health 
Protection  Act  I  Introduced  in  February. 
Representative  Johw  E.  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island,  introduced  a  similar  bill 
at  the  same  time  in  the  House.  The 
bills  would  offer  free  comprehensive 
health  screening  tests  to  any  i>erson  past 
50  who  wishes  to  have  them.  Five  health 
centers  would  be  established,  under  this 
program,  which  has  been  nicknamed 
"preventlcare." 

By  beginning  with  five  such  centers,  we 
would  be  able  to  test  screening  methods 
further  and  devise  differing  programs 
for  differing  parts  of  the  Nation.  This 
is  both  a  modest  and  a  practical  ap- 
proach, and  I  believe  that  last  week's 
hearings  generated  broadened  under- 
standing and  knowledge  about  the  need 
for  such  a  program. 

Mr.  President,  Time  magazine  and 
Newsweek  have  reports  on  some  of  the 
matters  covered  at  the  hearing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  articles 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Diagnosis:  Aim  Now  Pkxvxmticasx 
"We  have  passed  Medicare  and  Medicaid." 
said  Senator  MAtrarNX  Neubzbgkx  last  week. 
"But  when  do  we  turn  the  corner  from  treat- 
ment to  prevention?  When  will  we  maintain 
health  as  devotedly  as  we  now  flght  disease?" 
In  Its  effort  to  find  answers.  Senator  Nxc- 
BKBCKB's  Special  Committee  on  Aging  may  be 
pointing  the  way  toward  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's next  national  medical  program. 
Its  cumbersome  and  thus-far  unfamiliar 
name:  Preventlcare. 

The  very  Idea  Is  a  product  of  tbe  most 
modern  medicine,  which  has  made  possible 
the  detection  and  treatment  of  countless 
diseases  before  they  dl^ilay  so  much  as  a 


single  symptom.  The  major  problem  Is  to 
get  tbe  symptomless  patient  to  let  doctors 
run  tbe  necessary  tests. 

NO  COICPBOIUSX 

Witness  after  witness  before  the  Neuberger 
committee  testified  that  tbe  moat  promising 
approach  to  Preventlcare  Is  called  "mulU- 
phaslc  testing,"  a  program  that  the  Califor- 
nia-based Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan  baa 
been  offering  Its  members  ever  since  1960. 

Tbe  Kaiser  multiphasic  checkup  consists 
of  20  computer-oriented  tests  given  by  a 
team  of  technicians,  nurses  and  machines. 
The  patient  arrives  with  a  medical-history 
questionnaire  already  filled  out.  He  picks  up 
a  clipboard  full  of  IBM  cards,  strips  to  tbe 
waist,  dons  a  paper  hospital  gown  and  takes 
off  on  bis  rounds.  Pulse  rate,  blood  pressure, 
lung  capacity,  breath  rate  and  strength,  re- 
flexes, urine,  eyesight  and  hearing,  all  get  a 
quick  but  thorough  going-over.  Prom  a 
single  two-mlUlllter  sample  of  blood,  eight 
blood-chemistry  tests  are  done  simultane- 
ously In  twelve  minutes  by  an  automated 
chemical  analyzer.  Almost  all  the  results 
are  automatically  coded  for  the  IBM  cards; 
the  electrocardiogram  and  chest  X-ray.  bow- 
ever,  have  to  be  read  by  human  experts. 

Tbe  entire  examination  takes  only  2^^ 
hovu:*  for  men,  while  women  over  40  require 
a  little  more  time  because  of  an  additional 
X-ray  for  breast  cancer.  Si>eed  In  no  way 
compromises  thoroughness.  Dr.  Morris  Col- 
len,  coordinator  of  the  program,  reports  that 
fuUy  half  of  the  40,000  patients  seen  annually 
have  "clinically  slgnlflcant  abnormalities, 
conditions  which  tbe  physicians  will  want  to 
treat."  Kaiser's  cost  is  approximately  $25 
per  patient,  and  the  bealtb-plsn  membsn 
pay  virtually  nothing. 

Multiphasic  testing  seems  to  be  so  Ideally 
suited  to  mass  preventive  medicine  that  a 
bUl  to  start  such  a  program  nationally  has 
already  been  Introduced  In  tbe  House  and 
Senate.  And  at  last  week's  committee  dis- 
ciisalon,  hardly  an  opponent  of  multiphasics 
could  be  found.  One  of  the  few  opposition 
vrttnesses  was  Dr.  Arthur  Rappoport,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  College  of  American 
PatbologUts.  Though  be  argued  tbat  tbe 
accuracy  of  multiphasic  tasting  Is  still  un- 
proved, Rappoport  later  admitted  favoring 
such  a  system  "If  tbe  labs  were  run  by  path- 
ologists." 

If  the  mood  of  tbe  committee  and  Its  wit- 
nesses is  any  indication,  Preventlcare  and 
mass  multiphasic  testing  will  be  accepted  far 
more  readily  than  Medicare.  The  costs,  for 
one  thing,  would  be  lees— a  maximum  of  $1.1 
bllUon  yearly  after  the  Initial  outlay  for 
equipment  v.  a  projected  $3.6  billion  tn  1967 
for  Medicare.  Tbe  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Is  already  has  plans  for  four  experimental 
mulUphaslo  labs,  patterned  after  Kaiser's,  In 
New  Orleans,  Milwaukee,  Brooklyn  and  Provi- 
dence. Said  Dr.  George  James,  dean  of  Man- 
hattan's Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine: 
"People  may  some  day  begin  taking  as  good 
care  of  themselves  as  they  now  do  of  tbelr 
automobUes." 

Entkb  thx  Robot  MJ3. 

"Now  If  you  wUl  press  the  'Go'  ^mi.  we  wlU 
proceed  with  your  medical  history."  The 
words  flashed  eerily  across  the  screen  of  a 
gun-metal  gray  machine  called  tbe  Labora- 
tory Instrument  Computer  (LINC).  Ordi- 
narily it  may  take  two  hours  for  a  physician 
to  get  a  detailed  medical  Interview;  the  LINC 
has  been  taught  to  take  tbls  time-consuming 
task  over  from  the  doctor. 

For  example.  If  UNC  asks  "have  you  eves 
had  hives?"  and  gets  a  "yes"  answer,  tbe 
machine  may  probe  further  with  up  to  400 
queries  relating  to  allergies  for  nearly  an 
bour.  Currently.  LINC's  master.  Dr.  Warner 
V.  Slack  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Is 
working  out  programs  for  psychiatric,  pediat- 
ric, neurologic  and  heart-disease  Interviews 
to  supplement  tbe  allergy  intervlaw.    "TIism 
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will   Uke  more  time,"  be  notes,  "but  tbe 
UNC  bas  tbe  time  to  apare." 

Slack — with  LINC  m  tow — was  one  of  a 
parade  of  health  experts  who  appeared  last 
week  In  Washington  before  Sen.  Mausinx 
mnTBimo^'s  Suboommlttee  on  Health  of  the 
■Iderly  to  discuss  ways  to  provide  faster. 
•Impler  ways  to  detect  disease.  Teleprinters 
chattered  and  lights  blinked  In  the  black 
marble  and  mahogany  hearing  room  as  tbe 
ezpwta  demonstrated  electronic  laboratory 
robota  of  the  future. 

■CUKMIMO 

Through  the  week,  testimony  made  clear 
why  such  robots  are  needed.  According  to 
former  New  York  City  Health  Oommlaeloner 
George  James,  the  means  of  screening  large 
nimxbers  of  seemingly  healthy  people  to  find 
trouble  early  are  woefully  inadequate.  For 
every  case  of  cervical  cancer  diagnosed  In 
dty  health  clinics,  James  estimated  there 
are  40  that  go  undiagnosed;  for  every  case 
of  diabetes,  50  are  undetected. 

The  problem,  of  cburae,  is  aggravated  by 
cost,  apathy  and  the  shortage  of  physicians. 
Most  Americans  are  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  pay  for  an  annual  checkup  if  they  feel 
well.  And  if  every  adult  reported  for  a  yearly 
physical,  health  experts  pointed  out,  physi- 
cians wouldn't  have  time  to  treat  the  acutely 
111.  Tbe  answer  to  this  dilemma,  many  of  the 
investigators  agreed.  Is  "multiphasic  screen- 
ing"— disease  detective  work  carried  out  on  a 
mass  scale  with  the  aid  of  automated  equlp- 
m«nt. 

TXLKPaONX  ZKO 

A  centrally  located  computer.  Dr.  Cesar  A. 
Caoeres  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
BMit  Dtseaae  Control  Progivn  pointed  out, 
could  make  sophisticated  diagnostic  tests 
available  in  Isolated  communities.  To  dem- 
onstrate, electrocardiogram  wires  were  at- 
tached to  a  technician.  An  assistant  flicked 
a  special  switch,  linked  to  telephone  land- 
Ubm,  — nrtlng  the  KKO  Impulses  to  computers 
300  miles  away  at  Hartford  HospitnJ  in  Oon- 
nacttcut  and  to  the  USPH3  flelo  station 
across  town.  Just  16  seconds  after  the  trans- 
mission, the  Hartford  and  Washington  com- 
puters had  sent  a  diagnosis  over  Teletype. 

Blood  tests,  many  of  them  laborious  when 
done  by  hand,  have  become  as  Important  as 
KKQ's  and  patient  Interviews  in  tbe  early  de- 
tection of  disease.  And  Dr  Ralph  Thiers  of 
Duke  University  Medical  Center  demon- 
strated an  electronic  console  that  can  split 
a  thimbleful  of  blood  Into  smaller  specimens 
and  automatically  perform  a  dozen  tests — 
from  albumin  to  sugar  levels.  At  Duke's 
oUnlcal  chemistry  laboratories.  Thiers  said, 
such  equipment  has  Increased  the  rate  of 
blood  analysis  from  60  an  hour  in  1056  to 
about  600  per  hour  today. 

It  is  Just  as  easy  for  the  machine  to  per- 
form aU  twelve  tests  as  It  Is  the  one  or  two 
tbe  physleiaa  may  have  requested.  In  this 
way,  automated  analyaU  may  detect  trouble 
the  doctors  hadn't  suspected.  Tests  on  1,600 
paUents  last  year.  Thiers  noted,  not  only 
confirmed  abnormalities  emtlclpated  by  doc- 
tors, but  also  uncovered  an  equal  number  of 
unexpected  disorders. 

As  multlphaslc-screenlng  programs  be- 
come more  complicated,  Thiers  believes  un- 
suspected diseases  will  be  discovered  and 
treated  in  tinae.  The  most  advanced  program 
dted  at  the  hearing  was  begun  two  years 
ago  by  the  West  Coast's  Kaiser  Foundation 
health  plan.  At  the  Kaiser  hospitals  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  subscribers  to  the 
plan  receive  some  31  screening  tests,  includ- 
ing an  EKO,  automated  blood  tests,  chest 
Z-ray  and  eye  examinations  In  2%  hours. 
AU  the  lab  results  are  fed  Into  a  computer 
while  the  patient  goes  from  station  to  sta- 
tion. If  abnormalities  are  detected,  addi- 
tional tests  may  be  spedfled. 

Many  physicians  remain  dubious  about 
multiphasic  screening,  noting  that  the  read- 
out from  a  computer  is  no  substitute  for 


sound  medical  Judgment.  And  although 
such  programs  as  Kaiser's  have  proved  the 
ability  to  detect  abnormalities,  they  have 
not  been  in  use  long  enough  to  show  that 
annual  screenings  will  prevent  disability  and 
keep  people  out  of  the  hospital.  "The  door 
Is  Just  being  opened,"  said  Dr.  Morris  Collen, 
director  of  the  Kaiser  program.  "In  ten 
years,  every  large  medical  center  will  have  a 
major  automated  multl(>haslc-screening  fa- 
cility," 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  OP  TOMORROW- 
ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JUSTICE  WIL- 
LIAM J.  BRENNAN.  JR. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  New  Jersey  is  deeply  proud  of 
its  native  son,  Mr.  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan,  Jr.,  who  gave  outstanding  serv- 
ice on  New  Jersey's  Supreme  Court  and 
is  now  further  distingulBhlng  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Re- 
cently, I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  at  the  dedication  of 
a  new  law  center  for  Rutgers  Law  School 
in  Newark,  N.J.  He  gave  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  perceptive  talkM  which  I 
have  ever  heard,  and  I  would  lilce  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  reprinted  in  the 
Recoxo  in  its  entirety. 

Elaborating  on  the  theme  of  "The  Law 
School  ot  Tomorrow,"  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan outlined  certain  goals,  directly  re- 
lated to  the  tensions  and  dissensions  now 
threatening  our  social  fabric,  which  our 
law  schools  must  reach  if  they  are  to 
fulfill  their  roles  as  meaningful  educa- 
tional centers.  In  addition  to  compasBlon 
and  wisdom,  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's  talk 
displays  a  refreshing  candor  and  realism 
which  we  often  neglect  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  convince  the  organized  bar  to  Uve 
up  to  its  professional  and  social  respon- 
sibilities. In  closing,  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan offered  a  quotation  which  I  think 
Is  a  sensitive  summation  of  the  yltal  role 
played  by  the  law  in  the  evolution  of 
every  society : 

The  life  of  every  society  contains  an  un- 
ending contest  between  the  forces  of  stabU- 
Ity  and  change.  To  change  too  little  may 
lead  to  stagnation  and  death:  to  change  too 
much  may  lead  to  disaster  and  collapse.  .  .  . 
The  law  is  utterly  caught  up  In  the  Immense 
crisis  of  our  generation.  Upon  those  who 
practice  the  law  rests  a  great  share  of  the 
delicate  responsibility  of  deciding  what  must 
be  preserved  and  what  must  be  changed, 
what  we  shall  protect  and  what  we  shall 
abandon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Law  Scrooi.  of  Tomobhow 

(Address  of  WlUlam  J.  Brennan,  Jr..  Associate 

Justice,    Supreme    Court    of    the    United 

States,    dedication    events — Rutgers    Law 

Center.  Newark,  NJ.,  September  9.  1966) 

I  delight,  on  several  counts.  In  the  privilege 

of  addressing  you  tonight.    There  Is  the  op- 

pcMTtunity  to  Join  with  you  in  the  celebration 

of  the  Tercentenary  of  my  native  city  and  In 

the  Bicentennial  of  the  founding  of  Rutgers 

University.    I  prize,  too,  the  opportunity  to 

congratulate  the  Law  School  that  Its  new 

home  has  been  named  Ackerson  Hall.    This 

eminently  fitting  tribute  acknowledges  the 

debt  all  New  Jersey  citizens  owe  one  of  Its 

great  men  of  the  law.  the  revered  and  much 

beloved  Henry  Ackerson.    None  of  us  at  the 

Bar  20  or  more  years  ago  wlU  ever  forget  the 

thrill  of  arguing  motions  or  trying  cases  be- 


fore "Uncle  Henry"  In  that  cavernous  and 
now  abandoned  courtroom  in  Jersey  City. 
He  was  the  complete,  the  perfect  Judge- 
learned,  kindly,  courteous,  but  ever  in  firm 
comnxand.  It  was  my  great  fortune  to  suc- 
ceed "Uncle  Henry"  on  the  bench  in  that 
courtroom  and  then  to  succeed  to  his  seat  on 
the  Supreme  Ciurt  upon  his  retirement  in 
1962.  I  can  never  adequately  express  how 
much  I  owe  to  hts  wise  counsel  and  guidance 
when  I  was  a  fledgling  Judge.  But  then  I  am 
only  one  of  a  legion  of  lawyers  and  Judges 
who  owe  him  as  much.  His  distinguished 
tenure  richly  earned  him  his  secure  place 
among  the  great  legal  figures  of  our  State.  It 
Is  Indeed  peculiarly  fitting  that  his  name 
should  be  Indelibly  carved  in  the  stone  of  the 
magnlflcent  new  btiildlng  which  houses  the 
Law  Center. 

The  topic  chosen  for  the  Symposium— 
"Tbe  Projection  ctf  an  Ideal:  The  Law  School 
of  Tomorrow" — is  virtually  a  command  that 
I  look  to  the  future.  This  makes  my  assign- 
ment more  difDcult.  It  would  be  easy  to  look 
back  on  the  evolution  of  the  Rutgers  Law 
School  and  congratulate  all  those  responsible 
for  its  solid  success.  But  I  agree  completely 
that  yours  is  the  right  perspective.  Thli 
Indeed  Is  a  time  for  thinking  upon  tbe  future. 
Our  law  schools  face  formidable  tasks,  meat 
formidable,  I  think,  than  those  referred  to  by 
Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone,  as  he  then  was,  at 
a  «imnar  function  some  30  years  ago.  The 
problems  of  that  day  arose  from  tbe  rise  ot 
Big  Business  which  had  stirred  serious  social 
ferment.  Justice  Stone  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bar  of  that  day,  as  he  said,  "largely 
absorbed  In  the  advancement  of  the  Interest 
of  clients,"  could  not  be  looked  to  to  give 
the  attention  required  to  the  solution  ol 
those  problems,  (Stone,  Tbe  Public  Influ- 
ence of  the  Bar,  48  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1,  7  (1934).) 
Rather,  he  said,  it  was  for  the  law  schoolt 
and  law  faculties  to  take  on  the  task:  "With 
the  ever  increasing  demands  on  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  practicing  lawyer.  It  was  but 
natural  that  It  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
law-school  men  to  take  the  lead  In  discharg- 
ing tbe  public  duties  which  rest  on  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole.  [Id.,  at  11.]  Their 
detachment,  their  scholarly  resources,  their 
growing  Influence  with  the  Bar,  all  indicate 
plainly  enough  that  It  is  they  who  must  take 
the  more  active  part  in  solving  the  problems 
which  weigh  upon  our  profession  perhaps  as 
never  before.     [Id.,  at  12.]" 

I  question  that  today  the  practicing  Bar 
can,  or  wants  to  be,  let  off  so  easily.  But 
that  is  another  matter  and  our  concern 
tonight  Is  the  role  of  the  law  school  and  the 
law  teacher.  About  this  It  can  only  be  said 
that  there  is  a  pressing  urgency  upon  them 
for  creative,  indeed  inspired.  Innovation.  We 
are  upon  the  threshold  of  a  drastic  change  Is 
legal  practice.  There  la,  to  begin  with,  the 
Job  of  keeping  up  with  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  the  law.  Whole  new  areas  of  the 
law  keep  springing  up,  demanding  the  at- 
tention of  skilled  experts.  And  the  sheer 
volume  of  pubUshed  law  material  makes 
specialization  in  the  study  and  practice  ot 
law  almost  Inescapable.  The  mountain  ot 
statutes,  cases  and  administrative  decisions 
must  be  sifted,  compacted,  organized,  and 
made  available  to  students  and  the  profes- 
sion, who  in  turn  must  be  trained  and  period- 
ically retrained  to  cope  with  developments 
in  their  fields. 

Ackerson  Han,  which  houses  not  only  the 
Law  School  but  also  a  Law  Center,  Is  Rutgers' 
anewer  to  this  need.  While  the  concept  ol 
a  Law  Center  Is  gaining  acceptance,  such  in- 
stitutions are  relatively  unique.  Sensitivity 
and  perception  plainly  established  one  here. 
The  Law  Center,  properly  utilized,  not  only 
enriches  a  law  achool's  oonventlonal  cur- 
riculum with  the  spirit  of  scholarly  achieve- 
ment and  the  spirit  of  the  organized  bar, 
but  is  a  workablp  where  schcdars,  practition- 
ers, and  Judges  can  be  assembled;  where  semi- 
nars can  be  held;  research  directed;  and  seri- 


ous conalderatton  given  u^  the  future  of  the 
Iftw.  Its  outiMit  can  be  scholarly  and  ob- 
jective, a  welcome  supplement  to  the  hap- 
bszard  competition  between  Utigants  whose 
conflicting  self-interests  have  frequently 
provided  the  force  that  directs  our  law 
Throu^  the  Center,  the  entire  profession 
can  participate  in  the  growth  of  the  law  as 
professionals  obUgated  to  the  public,  not 
merely  as  advocates  of  special  interests 
This  is  indeed  the  way  to  enrich  Jeremy 
Bentham-s  aphorism  that  ttoe  law  U  not  made 
by  Judge  alone  but  by  Judge  and  company. 
But  beyond  this  our  society  is  now  racing 
toward  its  goal  of  assuring  every  man.  rich 
or  poor,  advantaged  or  disadvantaged  the 
recognition  which  befits  his  dignity  as  a 
human  being— and  this  hts  created  the  ur- 
gent necessity  that  the  legal  iwofesslon  pre- 
pare Itself  to  serve  the  causes  which  bolster 
that  dignity  by  eliminating  the  soul  crush- 
ing condiUons  which  deny  it.  This  requires 
a  new  and  vastly  differehlt  dimension  for 
legal  practice. 

The  philosophic  framewjcrk  has  been  de- 
veloping over  the  last  century.    Increasingly 
the  shut  In  Jurisprudential  thought  has  been 
to  Justice  In  the  particular  and  away  from 
meaningless    generality    and    the   fine-spun 
technlcaUOes  and  abstract  rules  which  pre- 
vented those  generalities,  even  where  noble, 
from  becoming  reallUee.    Tbe  vogue  for  pos- 
itivism in  Jurisprudence— the  obsession  with 
what  the  law  Is,  which  leaves  no  room  for 
choice  between  equally  aooepteble  altema^ 
tlves— gave  way  first  to  the  concept  of  so- 
ciological   Jurisprudence,     primarily    under 
Boscoe  Pound's  onslaughts  begun  over  half 
a  century  ago.     But  sociological  Jurisprud- 
ence too  had  a  defect:  while  it  "shifted  the 
empha^s  away  from  positivism  ...  it  did  so 
at  the  expense  of  reaUty  bj*  eubstltuUng  the 
abstract  idea  of  society  for  the  actuaUty  of 
the  Individual  human  beings  who  constitute 
wclety  in  fact."     it  was  succeeded  by  the 
iw  realism."  and  today  we  move  fiither 
itlU.    To  quote  a  recent  ASA  report,'  "The 
new  trend  U  not  back  to  an.  exaggerated  In- 
dlYlduallem,  which  had  been  corrected  in 
part  by  the  notion  of  a  Aiclological  jurU- 
pnidence.    Neither  Is  it  resMpnnatlon  at  the 
Jurisprudence  of  interests,'  ^hlch  was  a  posl- 
UvUtlc  effort  to  speU  out  in  Jurisprudential 
terms  the  property  and  power  priorities  of 
•oclety.    The  new  Jurisprudence  consUtutes, 
rather,  a  recogniUon  of  human  beings  as  the 
most  distincUve  and  Important  feature  of 
tte  universe  which  confronts  our  senses,  and 
Of  the  function  of  law  as  the  historic  means 
of  guaranteeing  that  pre-eminence  The 

new  Jurisprudence,  as  a  whole,  may  be  sum- 
m«rl2»d  as  tending  to  explore  specific,  and 
amlllar,  sltuaUons  from  a  new  viewpoint 
to  a  scientific  age  it  asks,  to  effect,  what  Is 
the  nature  of  man,  and  what  is  the  nature 
a  the  universe  with  whfeh  he  Is  con- 
fronted ....  Why  Is  a  hWnan  being  im- 
portant; what  gives  him  dlghlty;  what  limits 
nis  freedom  to  do  whatever  ha  likes;  what  are 
His  easentUl  needs;  whence  eomes  his  sense 
of  Injustice?" 

When  this  Law  School  wap  founded,  free- 
wm  and  dignity  found  meaningful  protec- 
oon  In  the  institution  of  real  property.  In 
»  loclety  stlU  largely  agricultural,  a  piece 
01  land  provided  men  with  the  means  of 
economic  independence,  the  necessary  pre- 
condlUon  of  pollUcal  independence  and  o- 
Presslon.  Not  surprisingly,  property  rela- 
"T^P"  formed  the  heart  of  legal  practice, 
wd  lawyers  and  Judges  tended  to  think 
|»ble  property  relationships  the  highest 
um  of  the  Uw.  This  was  because  freedom 
w  property,  as  Profeesor  Reich  reminds  us 
ns  the  vehicle  by  which  we  ^ught  to  reaUze 
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the  bedrock  promise  of  our  American  sys- 
tem: Protection  of  the  individual  against 
the  ruthless  pressures  of  a  coUecUve  society 
so  that  he  might  survive  in  It.  Society  Itself 
was  beet  served  by  this  protection  of  the 
individual.  In  Professor  Reich's  words:  "To 
shelter  the  solitary  human  spirit  does  not 
merely  make  possible  the  fulfillment  of  indi- 
vlduaU;  it  aUo  gives  society  the  power  of 
change,  to  grow,  and  to  regenerate,  and 
hence  to  endure."* 

But  whUe  "[tjhese  were  the  objects  which 
property  sought  to  achieve,"  property  "can  no 
longer  achieve"  them.'  To  a  growing  extent, 
economic  existence  now  depends  on  less  cer- 
tain relationships  with  government— 
Ucenses,  employment,  contracts,  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  welfare,  and  the  Uke.  Qov- 
errunent  participation,  federal  and  state,  in 
the  economic  existence  of  individuals  and 
groups  is  pervasive  and  deep.  Administra- 
tive matters  and  other  dealings  with  the 
government  are  at  the  epicenter  of  the  ex- 
ploding law.  We  turn  to  government  and 
to  the  law  for  controls  which  would  never 
have  been  expected  or  tolerated  a  century 
ago,  when  a  man's  answer  to  economic  op- 
pression or  difficulty  was  to  move  200  mUes 
west. 

Professor  Reich  concludes  that  "[I]t  Is 
time  to  reconsider  the  theories  under  which 
new  forms  of  wealth  are  regulated,  and  by 
which  governmental  power  over  them  is 
measured."  "Above  aU,"  he  says,  "the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  remember  what  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  knew  so  well— that  'a 
power  over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts  to 
a  power  over  his  wlU.'  ...  The  challenge  of 
the  future  wUl  be  to  construct  institutions 
and  laws  to  carry  on"*  the  work  property 
can  no  longer  do. 

One  may  disagree  with  the  particulars  of 
Profeesor  Reich's  argtmient,  but  it  U  difl!l- 
ctjlt  to  disagree  with  his  concltision.  Poverty 
kills  the  himian  spirit,  and  the  profession's 
responsibility  to  do  its  part  in  allevlatLng  the 
disadvantages  of  the  poor  cannot  be  dis- 
charged without  changes  in  otir  methods  of 
legal  practice.  And  in  this  lies  the  great 
challenge  to  the  law  schools  and  law  teaching 
of  the  future.  The  frustrated  poor  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  affluent  on  an  equal  footing 
Lawyers  wlU  not  gain  that  insight  from 
merely  a  technical  understanding  of  the  or- 
gans of  government,  or  the  new  forms  of 
wealth  they  adnUnister.  It  reqtilree  some- 
thing different,  something  deeper — a  perspec- 
tive which  comes  from  personal  confronta- 
tion with  the  wellsprlngs  of  our  society.  For 
a  school  which  trains  many  who  wiU  ^ther 
serve  tn  government  or  deal  with  it,  teaching 
that  perspective  is  the  great  chaUenge  of  the 
years  that  He  ahead. 

The  particulars  of  meeting  that  chaUenge 
are,  of  course,  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
your  faculty.    I  hope  you  wiU  not  think  It  in- 
appropriate,  however,   for   one   who   speaks 
from  a  nonacademlc  vantage  point  to  throw 
down  the  gaunUet  of  a  few  Ideas  of  his  own. 
Can    we   honestly   protest   as   untrue   the 
charge  that  our  legal  system  has  a  biUlt-ln 
bias  against  the  poor,  not  merely  procedural 
but  substantive  as  weU?     In  the  criminal 
area,  of  course,  GHffln  v.  lUinola.  361  VS  12 
(1966):   DougUu  v.   CalifomUi,  372  U.S    353 
(1963);   Gideon  v.  WatnwHght,  372  UJ3    335 
(1983) ;  and  Miranda  v.  Arizona,  38  —  VS.  — 
(1966),  hold  out  the  promise  that  the  poor 
defendant  will  have  the  same  opportunities 
to  maintain  his  innocence  that  has  always 
been  allowed  the  rich.    Much  remains  to  be 
done,   but   sweeping   reforms   have   already 
taken  place  in  ball,  discovery  and  other  areas. 
In  the  clvU  area,  however,  the  situation 
has  hardly  moved  off  the  ground.    Demo- 
cratlzatlon  of  the  law  in  this  area  Is  also  es- 
sential In  order  to  regenerate  a  new  respect 
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for  the  law  among  those  who  are  now  the 
minority,  the  neglected,  the  deprived.  The 
Seminar  this  morning  showed  how  surely 
Law  U  a  phase  of  the  humanities.  Yet  prepa- 
ration for  law  school,  and  perhaps  the  law 
school  curriculum  itself,  is  deficient  In 
courses  in  the  humanities  which  spell  out  the 
hard  facts  of  modem  life,  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  poverty,  the  means  at  our  disposal 
to  cope  with  it  and  the  difficulties  which  so 
far  have  been  encountered  in  doing  so.  Our 
court  systems,  with  their  complex  procedures 
and  delays,  have  made  litigation  too  dUBciUt. 
expensive  and  tlme-consvmilng  for  the  poor. 
The  tmfair  operation  of  the  law  in  Install- 
ment btiying  and  credit  practices  has  been 
doctmiented  by  David  Caplowltz  in  his  fine 
book  The  Poor  Pay  More.  As  Dean  Ares  has 
observed,  "A  new  look  at  the  law  by  the  law 
schools  Is  essential  to  any  correction  of  tt^t« 
bias." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  schools  can 
do  much  to  Inculcate  law  students  with  the 
necessary  insight  and  give  it  real  meaning, 
both  for  the  students  and  for  the  poor,  by 
establishing  programs  through  which  stu- 
dents can  engage  in  actual  representotlon  of 
the  poor  where  it  can  mean  most.  Of  course, 
legal  services  for  the  poor  are  growing.  But 
these  are  presently  overwhelmed,  an^  will 
be  for  tbe  foreseeable  future.  Students  rt^ 
be  enlisted  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Of  course,  most  law  schools,  including  thim 
one,  have  programs  in  which  students  volun- 
teer their  services  in  the  preparation  of  cases 
for  trial  or  appeal.  A  usual  shortcoming  of 
such  programs,  however,  lies  in  their  almost 
exclusive  concern  with  rendering  assistance 
In  the  judicial  forum;  the  horizon  must  be 
enlarged  to  Include  assistance  in  the  edmin- 
iitrative  fonmi.  whether  it  be  a  formal  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  or  a  day-to-day  con- 
frontation with  government  officers.  ThU 
type  of  Interaction  Is  coming  to  have  a  great- 
er significance  In  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
citizen.  Ilius.  the  need  for  such  aii«iBt^^^f|> 
becomes  more  and  more  imperative.  We  all 
know  that  claims  to  be  made  before  agencies 
are  apt  to  be  won  or  lost  at  the  level  of  the 
first  bureaucrat.  The  ordinary  citizen  needs 
help  In  detecting  and  protesting  against  arbi- 
trary action  by  government  ofllcers,  especially 
when  it  is  camouflaged  in  bureaucratic  com- 
plexity, as  Is  so  often  the  case. 

Such  an  enlargement  of  student  participa- 
tion in  legal  aid  programs  would,  I  thiwfc, 
have  a  trMnendous  educational  Impact.    The 
attorney-client  relationship  with  its  special 
nuances  and  dlfflciUtles,  would  become  less 
of  an  abstraction  to  the  student,   and  he 
could  relate  to  a  sector  of  the  population 
whose  special  needs  are  hard  effectively  to 
conununicate  in  a  classroom.    The  student- 
lawyer's    observance    of    the    administrative 
process  In  mlorocoem  would  be  serviceable  to 
him  in  the  practice  befcM'e  agencies  which  la 
becoming  so  large  a  part  of  the  lawyer's  life. 
And  Anally,  nothing  can  better  teach  stu- 
depu  the  meaning  of  human  dignity  and 
why  our  society  chn-ishes  It  as  the  supreme 
value  than  participation  In  the  compassion- 
ate aspects   of   the   Uving  law,   by  helping 
confused  and  worried  people  over  problems 
of  rent  and  family  and  small  inberitancear— 
problems  of  Uttle  or  no  significance  in  the 
large  but  which  can  assume  terrifying  pro- 
portions for  the  people  concerned.    The  stu- 
dent who  has  once  had  to  understand  a  cli- 
ent's problems  and  advise  him  accordingly 
can  never  again  look  upon  the  decision  of  a 
court  whoUy  In  a  vacuum.     No  medical  or 
dental  school  would  think  of  sending  out  tn 
practice,  or  even  Into  Intemshlp,  a  yonng 
pbyilclan  who  had  never  taken  down  a  case 
history  or  recorded  a  patient's  pulse  or  tem- 
perature.   Yet  three  quarters  or  more  of  a 
typical   graduating   class   of   lawyer*   enter 
private  practice  or  government  without  the 
opportunity  of  confronting  one  Uve  man  or 
woman  who  la  Immediate  in  need  of  legal 
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■ftdTlce.  The  vista  ahead  suggests  that  some- 
how law  school  training  must  Include  oppor- 
tunity for  proximity  to  real  live  cllenta— 
people  desperately  In  need  of  help — ^rightly 
frightened  of  the  law  and  of  those  who 
threaten  to  use  the  law  against  them.  And 
it  is  lawyers  in  large  numbers  with  sklUa  of 
this  kind  that  the  law  schools  must  send  to 
practice. 

True,  there  la  a  very  difficult  problem  about 
persuading  young  men  to  dedicate  large  por- 
tions of  their  time  and  their  Uvea  to  take 
on  thla  society's  moat  burdenscone  problems. 
There  la,  after  all,  the  bard  business  of 
making  a  living,  and  doing  It  In  a  phase  of 
the  profession  which  commands  public  re- 
spect. Of  course.  It  Is  easy  to  tell  yoimg 
men  to  specialise,  or  to  serve  their  profes- 
sion and  the  public  In  the  traditional  ways, 
through  service  on  bar  committees,  an 
occasional  In  forma  pauperis  appeal,  a  one 
or  two  year  stint  In  an  important  govern- 
ment position.  None  of  these  activities  Is 
moonslstent  with  the  alms  of  most  of  our 
good  students.  All  these  things  carry  the 
stamp  of  society's  approval,  either  because 
they  are  financially  rewarding  or  because 
tltey  are  things  which  respectable  men  do. 

While  the  social  needs  of  yesterday  could 
bs  met  chiefly  through  traditional  forms  of 
activity,  tiie  need  to  make  meaningful  for 
our  poor  the  concept  of  human  dignity  is 
more  abnrblng  and  requires  full-time  pro- 
fiMSlrmals  Despite  this.  I  find  it  dlffleult 
to  encourage  young  men  to  dedicate  much  or 
most  of  their  time  to  representing  the  poor. 
Working  for  the  poor  has  not  thus  far  been 
the  way  to  get  ahead.  I  feel  uncomfortable 
telling  young  men  to  do  socnething  which, 
as  tilings  now  stand,  will  bring  them  little 
monetary  or  social  recognition.  There  la, 
of  course,  a  great  deal  of  adventure  in  r^re- 
senting  the  poor,  as  there  is  in  doing  any- 
thing new.  And  youth  Is  adventurovj'.  But 
we  must  not  rely  solely  on  idealism  If  we 
want  to  enlist  sound,  steady  young  people. 
l^>r  as  soon  as  the  honeymoon  Is  over  and 
the  work  begins,  too  many  of  the  well- 
intenttoned  will  lose  their  seal. 

ITie  answer  here  lies  In  artificially  creating 
the  stimuli  which  succeed  so  well  in  other 
areas  in  evoking  enthusiastic  responses. 
Representation  of  the  poor,  like  representa- 
tion of  the  criminally  accused,  must  be  given 
prestige,  and  must  be  made  financially  bear- 
able. Salaries  of  personnel  should  be  at  a 
par  with  salaries  paid  yo\ing  lawyers  by  gov- 
ernment, high  enough  to  attract  good  men 
for  at  least  two  or  three  years,  and  to  h<dd 
some  fOr  full  careers.  Payment  of  counsel 
for  representing  indigents  in  criminal  trials 
must  be  extended  by  all  the  States,  tjid  the 
paymMits  should  be  enough  for  a  la'ryer  to 
Hts  on  rsspectably  if  he  wanted  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  such  work,  and  enough  fo:  a  law 
firm  to  pay  at  least  Ite  operating  expenses. 
And  prestige  In  the  public  eye  should  be  the 
reward  of  the  lawyer  for  the  poor  ai:  muoh 
as  it  is  for  the  lawyer  whose  specialty  Is  taxa- 
tion or  antitrust  or  corporate  practice.  Kf- 
forts  must  be  made  to  have  high  positions  in 
government  and  judgaalilps  filled  with  the 
best  lawyers  of  the  poor,  from  legal  aid  and 
otber  agendee;  surely  former  prosecutors  and 
prominent  practitioners  should  have  no 
monopoly  on  such  appointments.  A  meas- 
ure of  realism  will  also  help.  Th\is  it  should 
be  recognised  that  young  men.  especially  our 
bast  young  men,  will  be  anxious  to  try  a 
AumlMr  of  things.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Aganolae  repreeentlng  the  poor,  theretfors. 
might  do  wall  to  operate  along  the  same  llnss 
as  Unitsd  States  Attorneys'  offices.  That  la. 
tlMlr  staffs  should  be  eomposed  chiefly  of 
young  men.  sseklng  trial  experience,  who 
serve  for  twQ  to  four  years,  and  of  a  tew  ca- 
reer men  to  bold  things  together.  The  anal- 
ogy might  be  carried  further.  Prominent 
msubers  of  the  Bar  should  be  sought  to  head 
up  these  organlaatlonB,  Just  as  such  parsona 
ara  sought  to  act  as  Unltsil  SUtas  Attomsyi. 


I  am  confident  that  Uttle  trouble  will  be 
encountered  In  attracting  the  best  men,  if 
the  hope  of  some  choice  judicial  (»'  executive 
appointment  is  made,  as  Is  often  ImpUdt 
when  some  prominent  lawyer  is  asked  to  senre 
as  United  States  Attorney.  We  can  in  good 
faith  ask  our  youth  to  discharge  the  trying, 
often  exhausting  tasks  Involved  in  represent- 
ing the  poor  only  by  making  such  repreeenta- 
tlon  rewarding  In  the  material  as  well  as  in 
the  spiritual  sense. 

Tou  may  ask  where  la  the  money  coming 
from  to  do  all  this?  Surely  we  have  the 
material  reeources  to  fulfill  our  most  noble 
aspirations.  It  is  hardly  asking  too  much  to 
commit  a  small  part  of  our  wealth  to  mak- 
ing real  in  the  most  minimal  sense  the  Ideals 
or  equal  justice.  For  the  issue  is  not  wheth- 
er the  poor  should  have  the  best  representa- 
tion, but  whether  they  are  to  have  adequate 
representation,  not  whether  they  should  be 
protected  and  advised  as  to  any  and  all  mat- 
ters, but  whether  they  are  to  be  Informed  of 
their  most  essential  rights  and  counseled  and 
protected  with  respect  to  matters  upon  which 
their  well-being  depends. 

One  consequence  of  all  this  may  be  the 
need  to  train  many  more  for  the  law  than 
the  law  schools  now  turn  out.  Perhaps  not 
larger  student  bodies  in  the  existing  law 
schools  but  more  law  schools  will  have  to 
be  the  answer  to  that.  Law  teachers  may 
shudder  at  this  suggestion,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  the  certainty  that  competition 
for  bright  young  minds  from  the  other  dis- 
ciplines, particularly  the  physical  sciences, 
will  Increase,  not  diminish. 

In  this  connection  I  understand  that  the 
law  schools  have  experienced  ahnost  no  suc- 
cess in  attracting  Negro  college  students  to 
law  as  a  career.  I  have  read  that  there  are 
only  some  700  among  the  05,000  In  our  law 
schools  today  and  that  fewer  than  35  Negroes 
were  among  the  law  school  gradviating  classes 
of  a  few  yeara  ago — and  17  of  these  gradu- 
ated from  a  few  Negro  law  schools  in  the 
South.  Plainly  there  is  a  problem  hereof 
stimulating  a  fair  proportion  of  our  Negro 
youth  to  choose  law  as  a  career.  The  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools  waa 
alerted  to  this  necessity  by  Professor  Oel- 
hom  in  1982  when  he  was  President  of  the 
AALS.  He  suggested  a  study  with  a  view  to- 
ward formulating  poaalble  solutions.*  Pro- 
fessors Oarl  and  Callahan  responded  with  a 
suggestion  that,  because,  at  their  roots,  the 
problems  are  "problems  of  the  culturally 
and  educationally  de^aived  and  disadvan- 
taged rather  than  the  result  of  any  innate 
Inferiority  of  our  Negro  youth,"  any  solu- 
tion must,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  be  for- 
mulated in  light  of  those  banh  facts.  Tbey 
offer  a  program  of  preferential  or  compensa- 
tory consideration  for  the  Negro  law  school 
which  admlta  primarily  or  exclusively  Neg- 
gro  law  students — that  "everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  make  the  special  Negro 
law  school  a  first  class  institution  of  learn- 
ing. In  the  truest  sense  of  the  term."  •  They 
recognize,  as  all  of  us  do,  that  such  a  pro- 
gram risks  condemnation  as  an  extension  of 
segration  and  discrimination 

Last  year  the  Harvard  Law  School  took  a 
different  approach.  It  established  a  sum- 
mer program  at  which  40  carefully  selected 
Negro  college  students,  from  27  colleges  in 
16  States,  most  of  them  in  their  junior  year, 
were  given  a  course  designed  to  stimulate 
their  interest  in  choosing  the  law  as  a  career. 
The  Director  of  the  program  tells  us  this: ' 
"In  planning  and  developing  the  Program, 
several  ends  were  sought  to  be  accomplished. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  students  would  have 
a  chance  to  learn  about  the  law,  legal  educa- 


tion, and  lawyer's  work,  with  the  result  that 
some  of  them  would  become  Interested 
enough  to  chooee  law  for  a  career.  Working 
at  Harvard  would  give  the  students,  we  be- 
lieved, knowledge  and  confidence  about  their 
ability  to  succeed  in  an  integrated  situa- 
tion, and  at  a  'prestige'  school.  Close,  first- 
hand working  with  them  might  give  mem- 
bers of  the  law  facility  a  iMtter  basis  for 
making  judgments  about  admitting  students 
with  similar  backgrounds  to  the  Law  School. 
Motivating,  encouraging  and  measuring  ths 
students  were  all  regarded  as  objectives  .  .  . 
In  October,  after  the  Program  was  well  behind 
them,  27  students  reported  that  law  is  now 
their  definite  place,  6  said  they  were  un- 
decided about  law,  and  only  6  reported  'defi- 
nitely not'  to  a  possible  career  of  law." 

There  are  then  concrete  propoeals  emerg- 
ing for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  And  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  will  agree  that,  as  Dean 
Toepfer  said,  "There  are  reasons  why  a  special 
effort  should  be  made  to  attract  Negro  stu- 
dents to  law  study.  In  the  effort  to  provide 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  Negro 
citizens,  there  are  heavy  responsibilities  and 
burdens  for  lawyers  to  carry.  These  can  best 
be  met  by  a  Bar  which  includes  Negro  law- 
yers  in  significant  numbers,  for  it  is  those 
lawyers  who  most  clearly  understand  the 
problems  and  difficulties  faced  by  members 
of  the  Negro  community.  In  bringing  legal 
counsel  to  the  poor,  in  administering  crim- 
inal Justice,  as  weU  as  in  ths  struggle  for 
civil  rights,  an  increased  number  of  Negro 
lawyers  can  make  a  great  contribution." 

Yes.  the  law  school  of  tomorrow  will  be 
dllterent  In  a  number  of  ways  from  what  It 
is  today.  So  will  the  legal  profession.  So 
will  society,  for  that  matter.  But  change 
for  the  Institutions  of  the  law  Is  nothing  new. 
Because  law  neither  provides  ends  nor  is  an 
end  in  Itself,  but  exists  only  to  serve  society's 
needs,  the  law  is  forever  caught  up  in  so- 
ciety's crises.  Law,  Maltland  said.  Is  "a  being 
that  lives  and  grows,  that  preserves  tti 
identity  While  every  atom  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  subject  to  a  ceaseless  process  of 
change,  decay  and  renewal."  Former  Presi- 
dent Klewiet  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
has  sounded  the  same  note  of  our  time: 

"The  life  of  every  society  contains  an  un- 
ending contest  between  the  forces  of  sta- 
bility and  change.  To  change  too  little  may 
lead  to  stagnation  and  death;  to  change  too 
much  may  lead  to  disaster  and  collapse.  Tet 
the  thrust  of  revolution  is  upon  our  genera- 
tion. Some  of  the  thrust  must  be  resisted 
if  we  are  to  live  according  to  the  lights  his- 
tory has  given  us.  Tet  we  must  know  that 
even  then  we  shall  have  to  accept  and  make 
poealble  great  changes  In  our  society.  Tbe 
law  Is  utterly  caught  up  in  the  ImmensB 
crisis  of  our  generation.  Upon  those  who 
practice  the  law  rests  a  great  share  of  the 
delicate  responsibility  of  deciding  what  must 
be  preserved  and  what  must  be  changed, 
what  we  shall  protect  and  what  we  shall 
abandon." 

The  challenge  then,  is  the  same  one  faced 
in  every  generation:  to  study  the  facts  of 
our  problems,  to  evolve  planned  solutions, 
to  construct  and  generate  the  mechanisms  of 
change. 

That  Rutgers  is  alive  to  the  challenge  and 
preparing  to  meet  It  Is  implicit  In  the  subject 
of  the  Symposium  and  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  lecturers  and  panelista  who  are 
examining  it  In  depth.  This  augers  a  suc- 
cessful future  for  the  Law  School  and  the 
Law  Center,  and  to  all  concerned  I  offer  my 
fervent  hope  for  a  complete  success. 
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RECENT  APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 
BCr.McGEE.  Mr.  Preaidait,  Colomniflt 
wmiam  8.  White,  In  writing  about  tbe 
recent  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  changes 
effected    by    President    Johnson,    hu 


pointed  out  that  Nlcholit  Katzenbaeh  is 
no  newcomer  to  the  field  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  that  his  appointment,  along 
with  that  of  Prof.  Eugene  Rostow  to 
tbe  State  Department  should  visibly 
strengthen,  here  at  home  and  specifi- 
cally here  In  Congress,  the  policies  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is  pur- 
suing In  Asia.  They  are  welcome  ap- 
pointments, Mr.  President,  and  mean 
more,  indeed,  than  meets  the  eye,  as  Mr. 
White  has  written. 

I  ask  unanimous  constot  then  that  his 
column  from  the  Washington  Post  on 
the  "New  Men  at  State"  t>e  printed  in  the 

RZCORD.  I 

There  being  no  objec^n,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntefl  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I 

(Roti  the  Washington    (O.C.)    Post,  Sept, 

24,  1966] 
Kiw  Men  at  Stats:  Moai  |than  Mkxts  thx 
Stx     I 

(ByWmiamS.\j?mte) 

President  Johnson's  Cabinet  and  sub-Cab- 
inet reahuflle  Is  one  of  thoee  moves  in  high 
poUUcs  that  are  far  bigger  on  the  inside  than 
they  appear  on  the  outside. 

In  choosing  hU  Attorney  General,  Nicholas 
Eataenbach,  to  be  instead  the  top  new  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  In  bringing  Prof 
Eugene  Roetow  also  into  t^e  foreign  poUcy 
establishment,  the  President  has  acoom- 
pUshed  some  things  which  do  not  immedi- 
ately meet  the  eye. 

He  has  replaced  a  somewhat  worried  and 
honorably  doubting  official  as  to  Vietnam 
poUcy,  the  retiring  Under  Secretary  George 
Ball,  with  a  man  who  U  In  quite  untroubled 
support  of  the  Administration's  hard  Une 
Katzenbaeh  Is.  moreover,  considered  by  the 
President  to  be  his  Administration's  most 
persuasive  advocate  before  congressional 
committees,  on  any  sort  of  |iMue. 

In  Prof.  Rostow  the  President  has  brought 
In  an  authentic  Intellectual;  a  kind  of  pope 
or  at  least  a  cardinal  in  the  bierarchy  of  the 
academics.  He  ought  to  be  able,  within 
limits,  to  carry  a  pretty  strong  brief  for  Viet- 
nam poUcy  to  the  academic  community 
One  part  of  academe,  the  left-wing  part,  has" 
long  rustled  in  agitation  at  the  very  hard 
necessity  for  this  Nation  mllitarUy  to  resist 
ttwununlst  mUitary  aggreeelon  in  South 
IJetnam.  Prof.  Roetow  wlU  be,  among  other 
tUlnp,  an  unofficial  ambaeaador  to  these 
gentlemen:  as.  Indeed,  he  has  already  been 
from  outside  the  Government. 

The  choice  of  Katzenbaeh  Is  pointed  in  a 
«lmllar  direction.  He,  too.  Is  incontestably 
a  Uberal  InteUectual,  a  for»er  professor  in 
international  law,  no  less.    But  he  is  also 

?.T^^*.?°"-  ^'"'  *  hdWover  from  the 
Kennedy  Admlnlstiation  and  an  old  friend 
^  the  present  head  of  the  Kennedy  move- 
ment. Sen.  RoBXRT  P.  KxNimiT  of  New  York 

tml^n^^i  '^""^^  ''°  '^"'^K  peacenik, 
wJ  ^  ^"'^y  '*^^  ^  *^«  Democratic 
Wt-wlng  group  from  whioh  most  of  the 
wesldents  trouble  on  Vietnam  has  alwavs 
«me^  There  la  undoubtedly  some  thought 
«  the  White  House  tiiat  fnder  Secretlry 

^^?.»!^^  °^*  ^"^  possibly  also  serve  as 
W  untitled  ambassador— to  ^^isxaT  Kennidt 
»na  friends.  1 

One  of  Uie  President's  perennial  problems 
C«  .  1***  PersUtent  suggestion  from  the 
taotatlonlst-paclflst  Democrat,  tiiat  what  he 
?J.°i°^  *^  Vietnam  is  too  much— and  any- 
b«v  does  not  meet  tiielr  high  cerebral  stand- 
Wte-  No  doubt  Prof.  Rostow.  who  is  to  bs 
S^^K^^"  Swretary  of  $tats  Just  below 
Katzenbaeh.  can  never  altdgether  assuage 
tWa  concern.  But  he  and  hi  brother,  Walt, 
we  President's  deeply  trust*!  White  House 
»ttUtant  on  foreign  poUcy.  fan  at  any  rats 
"•ke»  good  go  at  It  ' 
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There  is  now,  parenthetically,  going  to  be 
a  Rostow-brother  team  as  In  Prealdent  Ken- 
nedy's time  there  waa  a  Bundy-brother  team 
with  McGeorge  Bundy  then  in  the  White 
House  and  William  Bundy,  then  as  now,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  hit  a  bland  but  telling  blow  at  thoee 
of  hlB  Senate  critics  with  special  Intellectual 
claims,  notably  Sen.  j.  W.  Poi.bright,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  C<Mn- 
mlttee.  The  Senator's  "surprise"  at  the 
Katzenbaeh  nomination  is  proof  enough 
WhUe  PtTLSBiGHT  ImpUed  that  Katzenbaeh 
la  a  new  hand  In  foreign  poUcy,  the  reverse 
la  actually  the  case.  He  has  been  Intimately 
Involved  in  critical  foreign  matters  for  six 
years  and  even  before  that  was  a  State  De- 
partment consultant.  What  really  pains 
^oiaaroHT  is  that  Katzenbaeh  is  likely  to  be 
hard  for  Senate  critics  to  handle. 

Knally,  the  end  of  the  tale  Involves  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Busk.  Rusk  personally 
and  the  policies  Biisk  embodies  have  been 
tomensely  and  deliberately  strengthened 
For  everybody  involved  in  this  shuffle  is  a 
Rusk  man,  and  a  Ruak-poUcy  man,  aU  the 
way.  This  is  not  so  very  odd.  After  aU,  Rusk 
recommended  to  the  President  both  the 
Katzenbaeh  and  the  Eugene  Rostow  appoint- 
ments. 


PLANETARIUM  AT  CASPER,  WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
early  and  exciting  projects  under  title 
3  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  has  been  the  construc- 
tion. In  Casper.  Wyo.,  of  a  planetarium. 
In  an  article  In  the  Wyoming  Education 
News  for  September,  Anne  Wade  has 
hailed  this  planetarium,  soon  to  open  Its 
doors,  as  an  example  of  the  right  type  of 
working  agreement  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  Interests.    It  Is  a 
locally  conceived,  even  dreamed  of,  proj- 
ect which  came  about.  In  the  end,  only 
because   of   the  Federal   Government's 
willingness  to  accept  the  responsibility 
to  enrich  American  education.    Through 
the  years,  Mr.  President,  this  planetar- 
ium should  provide  many  students,  and 
many  adults,  too,  with  a  new  Interest. 
It  will  put  more  spark  Into  learning  In 
Casper,  where  great  credit  is  due  the 
many  people  who  took  part  In  the  ef- 
forts to  realize  this  dream.    The  Klwanls 
Club  was  instrumental,  Mr.  President,  as 
was,  of  course,  the  school  board  and  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  M.  P.  GrlfBth. 
Others,  too,  participated.    H.  O.  English 
donated  land  and  Henry  Hierklldsen,  an 
architect,  donated  his  services.    There 
were  many  others,  Mr.  President,  who 
played  an  instrumental  role  In  bringing 
this  planetarium  to  Casper.  Including, 
may  I  say,  all  Members  of  this  body  who 
supported  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  Its  title  3. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Anne  Wade's  article  on  the 
planetarium  at  Casper  be  printed  In 
the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

Pi.Aj(xr ABxmc  at  CAsraa 
(By  Anns  Wade) 
"The  stars  at  night  .  .  ."  wUl  be  shining 
equally  as  brightly  in  the  daytime  this  fall 
as  the  Casper  Planetarium  opens.  The  first 
of  Its  type  in  Wyoming,  tbe  Casper  Plane- 
tarium will  offer  regular  -'irrra  tor  Ca^er 


students,  adult  night  claasas,  and  will  bs 
open  for  visitors'  tours. 

HaUed  as  the  right  type  of  working  agree- 
ment t>etween  the  federal  government  and 
local  Interests,  the  new  facUlty  came  into 
existence  as  the  result  of  cooperative  work 
of  the  Casper  Bawanls  Club,  the  Casper-Uid- 
west  school  district,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  supplied  seme  of  the  worklnc 
capital.  ^^ 

'It  began  as  a  dream — a  sort  of  'wish  we 
could'  idea,"  Thomas  Stroock,  Casper  School 
Board  member  and  chairman  of  the  Klwanls 
Club  Planetarium  committee.  Klwanls  Club, 
looking  for  a  new  community  service  project, 
approached  M.  F.  GrlfBth,  Casper  superin- 
tendent, for  an  idea  of  something  they  could 
do  for  the  schools  and  the  community. 
From  these  conversations,  the  Planetarium 
was  bom. 

Money  raised  its  usual  head  and  Stroock's 
committee  began  to  investigate  all  possible 
ways  to  finance  the  building — ^from  selling 
shares  to  the  community  to  finding  a  founda- 
tion Interested  in  backing  it.  Casper  Kl- 
wanians  Jim  Gooder  (then  president)  and 
Bill  Armour  Joined  Stoock  and  Griffith  in 
Washington  to  promote  federal  backing  when 
other  sources  either  failed  or  looked  as 
though  they  would  be  a  long-term  sitxiation. 
Other  problems  had  to  be  solved  before  an 
application  for  private  or  federal  money 
could  be  submitted.  Such  items  as  who 
would  administer,  maintain,  direct,  and  con- 
trol the  plant  once  it  was  buUt  had  to  be 
answered.  It  was  decided  that  the  school 
system  would  assume  administration  and 
control,  using  it  as  a  teaching  tool,  after  the 
Klwanls  Club  actively  got  things  going. 

Money  for  such  a  science  project  was  avail- 
able under  "ntle  3  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (PX.  8fr- 
10),  however.  Title  3  money  could  not  be 
used  to  build  a  permanent  building.  Its 
fimds  could  be  used  to  furnish  and  staff 
the  project.  The  money  that  the  school  dis- 
trict had  budgeted  for  staffing  and  curricu- 
lum development  was  switched  to  a  buUdlng 
fund.  The  additional  "match"  money  re- 
quired under  "ntle  3  came  from  Casper  busi- 
nessman H.  O.  "Tex"  English,  who  donated 
the  site. 

Henry  Therkildsen,  Casper  architect,  do- 
nated his  services  in  planning  the  buUdlng. 
The  application  for  the  $150,000  structure 
was  submitted  to  Washington  and  approval 
was  received  In  February.  TherkUdsen  pro- 
ceeded at  a  fast  trot  to  prepare  working 
drawings,  bids  were  advertised,  and  let  April 
19.  James  Jonea  Construction  company  was 
the  successful  low  bidder. 

Favorable  weather  in  Casper  assisted  as 
construction  began  in  late  May.  Hopes  for 
an  August  opening  and  a  shake-down  tiefore 
school  classes  began  faded  as  construction 
was  halted  several  weeks  because  of  an  iron 
workers'  strike.  Tbe  project  should  be  ready 
to  fimction  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Casper 
school  science  curricula  early  in  the  first 
semester. 

The  circular  form  of  the  Planetarium  and 
the  use  of  multigreen  native  stone  in  the 
exterior  finish  already  are  attracting  vial- 
tors  to  the  construction  site.  Located  at 
the  northwest  entrance  to  the  city.  Just 
west  of  the  Holiday  Inn,  the  project  can  bs 
easUy  reached  by  bus  loads  of  Casper  chil- 
dren, students  from  other  cities,  and  other 
visitors.  Parking  for  87  cars  haa  been  pro- 
vided with  room  for  expansion. 

The  shape  of  the  buUdlng  Itself  refiecU 
the  main  viewing  area  containing  the  giant 
Instrument,  the  refiector  dome,  and  seating 
for  70  viewers.  There  will  be  an  exhibit 
area  around  the  periphery  as  well  as  ths 
lobby,  offices  and  maintenance  area— all  nat- 
urally lighted  by  akydomes. 

James  Dlnsmore  has  been  named  tbe 
instruetor-dlrector  of  the  new  installation. 
Dlnsmore  is  a  9th  grade  earth  science  teacher 
at  Dean  Morgan  Junior  high  school  in  Caspar 


..........     Z 
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«lth  «  tMwkground  of  prctfeaslonai  gvologloftl 
wcrk  as  well  as  teaching  experience  In  ele- 
niantary.  hlgb  achool,  and  college  areas. 
OInsmore  la  worUng  wltb  the  science  cur- 
riculum committee  to  fonn  classes  for  stu- 
dents from  foxirth  grade  through  college. 
Bventually  the  use  of  the  idant  will  be 
extended  to  first  grade. 

"As  Important  as  this  new  facility  will  be 
to  our  Own  science  and  math  program,  we 
think  It  wlU  b«  equally  Important  to  stu- 
dents in  other  Wyoming  cities  and  we  hope 
the  Planetarium  will  be  vlalted  many  times 
l^  groups  of  students  and  their  teachers," 
OrUBth  said.  Schools  located  within  a  aOO- 
mlle  area  could  easily  use  the  plant  and  wlU 
be  InTtted  to  do  so,  Orlfflth  said. 

Since  the  Instrument  can  reflect  the  night 
sky  In  the  past  as  well  as  the  future  or  pres- 
ent, the  facility  should  have  great  a()peal  to 
lltcmture  ansl^orelgn  language  teach'jrs,  too. 
Wouldn't  T/ieOct9M«y  become  more  fiisclnat- 
Ing  when  students  can  see  the  same  .iky  and 
plot  the  exact  course  right  along  with  the 
daring  adventurers  he's  reading  abot.t? 


AMERICA'S  PERMANENT  STAKE  IN 
ASIA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President  with 
President  Marcos  of  the  Phillpplines  to 
be  the  host  at  an  Asian  peace  meeting 
next  month.  It  becomes  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  the  nations  of  East  Asia  are, 
for  the  most  part,  moving  with  determi- 
nation toward  the  establishment  of  a 
Pacific  commmilty  which  we  can  all  hope 
will  become  an  effective  peace-keep&ig 
force. 

Time  magazine  outlined  this  d'jvelop- 
ment,  as  well  as  America's  permanent 
stake  in  Asia,  In  an  excellent  essay  a  week 
ago.  The  essay  stressed,  too,  how  our 
firm  action  in  Vietnam  has  galvanized 
into  action  the  crescent  of  nations  to 
China's  south  and  has  convinced  them 
that  communism  is  not  the  wave  of 
Asia's  future. 

Since  this  essay  appeared,  we  have 
heard  the  UJS.  peace  proposal  put  forth 
at  the  United  Nations  by  Ambassador 
d^berg.  His  speech  has  put  the  Amer- 
ican position  In  careful,  but  clear,  word- 
ing. It  has  made  our  position  unmis- 
takable, as  the  Washington  Post  edito- 
rialized on  Saturday. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  Time  essay  and  the 
Post's  editorial  on  the  U.N.  pea(«  offer 
be  printed  in  the  Ricout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Ricoas.  as  follows : 

I  Prom  Time,  Sept.  33,  1966) 

AMMSIOA'a  PBUCAMKMT  SrAJCX  IM  Asu 

The  success  of  last  week's  national  elec- 
tions In  South  Viet  Nam  showed  in  remark- 
able fashion  that  the  X7.S.'s  determined 
moves  there  have  accomplished  far  more 
than  a  military  standoff  of  the  Communists. 
They  have  not  only  stiffened  the  spirit  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  but — what  Is  less  no- 
ticed In  the  national  preoccupation  with  the 
war — they  have  created  a  new  atmosphere  of 
hope  and  confidence  throughout  Asia's 
southern  orescent  of  nations,  shoring  up  and 
strengthening  Rsd  China's  fearful  neighbors 
from  Pakistan  and  India  to  Japan  and  South 
Korea.  In  this  new  atmoaphere,  usually  with 
httle  direct  action  by  the  UjS..  a  rather  as- 
tonishing series  of  transformatloiu  has  taken 
place. 

The  change  consists  of  a  quickening  of 
natlooal  prlda,  a  new  solidity  of  national 
spblt.  a  sanas  of  snitonomy  and  freedom. 


Bver  since  the  Communist  siege  of  Flelku  In 
February  1966  galvanl2«d  the  U.S.  Into  action 
In  the  air  and  an  ensuing  btdldup  on  the 
ground,  the  nations  of  the  crescent  have 
stood  up  and  gone  their  own  way  with  a  new 
assurance  that  Chinese  Communism  need 
not  be  the  battering  wave  of  the  future. 
There  Is  no  longer  much  talk  of  the  "domino 
theory."  which  held  that  the  fall  of  Viet 
Nam  would  be  followed  In  quick  succession 
by  the  fall  of  other  nations  in  the  area,  pre- 
cisely because  no  one  any  longer  talks  seri- 
ously of  the  fall  of  Viet  Nam — or  feels  like  a 
domino. 

The  PhUlpplnes  and  South  Korea,  though 
expectable  American  allies,  have  both  shown 
their  confidence  in  U.S.  determination  by 
sending  troops  to  Viet  Nam.  Thailand  has 
given  the  use  of  alrbases  to  the  U.S.  while 
moving  vlgorovisly,  with  American  help,  to 
counter  Communist  Insurgency  In  Its 
troubled  northeastern  provinces.  At  the 
other  extreme,  Indonesia,  not  long  ago  Pe- 
king's most  belligerent  camp  follower,  has 
turned  on  Its  own  Communist  Party,  ousted 
It  from  influence  and  well-nigh  annihilated 
It.  This,  in  turn,  has  led  to  the  end  of  the 
Indonesia-Malaysian  confrontation  that  for 
so  long  kept  that  part  of  Asia  tense. 

Burma's  neutralist  strongman  Ne  Win, 
whose  nation  shares  1,200  miles  of  border 
with  Red  China,  feels  secure  enough  to  take 
a  a  ^ -month  trip  abroad — including  a  visit  to 
the  U.S.  that  he  hardly  would  have  have  con- 
sidered making  a  few  months  ago.  Having 
bitterly  broken  away  from  Malaysia  a  year  ago 
and  first  set  out  on  a  violently  anti-American, 
pro-Peking  trajectory,  Singapore's  Lee  Kuan 
Tew,  himself  a  Chinese,  has  lately  warmed 
up  to  Malaysia  and  now  openly  praises 
America's  role  in  Viet  Nam.  Paced  by  the 
xenophobic  madness  of  the  Red  Guards, 
whose  actions  sent  a  cold  shiver  running 
through  Asia,  Japan  Is  beginning  to  contem- 
plate a  future  In  which  Tokyo  rather  than 
Peking  may  emerge  as  the  most  Important 
Asian  capital.  Even  Prince  Sihanouk's  Cam- 
bodia, which  not  so  very  long  ago  was  trail- 
ing along  after  Peking,  Is  now  eyeing  a  safer 
seat  on  the  fence.  And  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  Red  China's  setbacks 
helped  to  encourage  North  Korea  to  proclaim 
Its  own  path  of  independent  Communism. 
Like  others — and  perhaps  more  than  others — 
Asians  favor  the  side  of  the  winner,  and. 
saya  Thailand's  National  Development  Minis- 
ter Pote  Sarasln,  "Everyone  is  now  convinced 
that  the  futiiie  does  not  lie  with  the  Oom- 
munlsts." 

BUBTS  AKO  KISPONSinUTIXS 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  the  n.S.  po- 
sition In  Asia  Is  that  there  is  already  serious 
discussion  about  the  nature,  the  size  and  the 
role  of  the  TT^.  presence  there  once  the  shoot- 
ing stops  in  Viet  Nam.  No  one  predicts  that 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  will  end  quickly  or  eas- 
ily, but  end  It  some  day  must — and  It  is  not 
too  early  for  the  U.S.  to  begin  thinking  about 
the  postwar  period.  Since  it  was  the  massive 
arrival  of  U.S.  troops  in  Viet  Nam  that  spiled 
the  difference  in  the  conflict,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  discussions  about  both  peace 
and  postwar  plans  have  begun  to  whirl 
around  one  word:  wlthdrawaL 

In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  the  U.S. 
will  never  withdraw  from  Asia.  The  U.S.  has 
baen  an  Asian  power  ever  since  Commodoca 
Matthew  Perry's  black  ships  opened  up  Japan 
In  1883-64.  Five  of  Its  states  border  on  the 
Pacific,  and  one  Is  smack  In  the  middle  of  It. 
The  U.8.  fought  a  major  war  against  Japan 
to  defend  its  interests  in  Asia,  spilled  Ameri- 
can blood  again  In  Korea  to  stop  Commiulst 
aggression  and  last  week  saw  the  number  of 
its  dead  in  Viet  Nam  rise  to  8.000.  It  is  com- 
mitted to  tha  defense  of  Taiwan,  has  treaties 
with  18  Asian  nations,  auppUes  food  and 
other  foreign  aid  without  which  India  and 
Pakistan  oould  scarcely  manage.  His  XJB. 
not  only  has  rights  In  Asia  but  also  rasponsl- 


bllltles,  and  It  could  no  mora  withdraw  from 
Asia  in  any  absolute  sense  than  It  could 
from  Europe. 

The  question,  then.  Is  one  of  withdrawal  ot 
troops — not  of  influence,  power.  Interest  or 
B14.  Hanoi,  of  course,  has  made  iqunedlate 
U3.  troop  withdrawal  the  preposterous  pre- 
condition for  any  peace  negotiations,  and 
Charles  de  Oaulle  echoed  the  same  line  three 
weeks  ago  In  a  q>eech  in  Cambodia  tbst 
called  for  the  U.8.  to  begin  a  programmed 
troop  withdrawal.  But  since  such  a  pull-out 
would  be  tantamount  to  handing  South  Viet 
Nam  over  to  the  Communists  right  now,  any 
genuine  move  toward  withdrawal  must  await 
Ironclad  guarantees  that  the  Communlatt 
will  also  withdraw.  In  his  Labor  Day  speech, 
President  Johnson  succinctly  stated  the  UA 
poiAtlon:  "If  anyone  will  show  me  the  time 
schedule  when  aggression  and  Infiltration 
will  be  halted,  then  I  will  lay  on  the  table  the 
schedule  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  our  forces 
frtmi  Viet  Nam." 

A  SaCOND  CABD  TO  PLAT 

The  language  could  hardly  be  plainer,  but 
a  surprising  number  of  people  doubt  that  tbe 
UjS.  will  ever  withdraw  its  troops  from  Asia 
under  any  circumstances.  This  is  partly  the 
Administration's  own  fault,  the  legacy  of 
having  been  less  than  totally  honest  In  the 
past  about  other  aspects  of  the  war.  But  a 
larger  reason  lies  in  the  very  magnitude  ot 
the  U3.  commitment  to  the  Asian  mainland: 
the  330,000  troops  and  airmen  now  stationed 
In  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand,  the  dozen  major 
airfields  constructed  or  abuUdlng,  the  giant 
p<»rt  complexes  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  South 
Viet  Nam  and  Sattahlp  In  Thailand,  the  mas> 
slve  Infusion  of  material  and  equipment.  Ai 
others  see  it,  these  are  the  kind  of  Oreat 
Power  investments  that,  once  made,  are  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  Impossible  to  relin- 
quish. 

Yet.  as  hard  as  It  may  be  for  Asians  and 
allies  to  believe  It,  the  U.S.  Is  both  willing 
and  anxious  to  withdraw  Its  troops  com- 
pletely from  every  part  of  the  Asian  main- 
land. Once  peace  Is  restored  and  guaran- 
teed. It  Intends  to  begin  a  withdrawal  that 
It  hopes  vrlll  leave  not  a  single  U.S.  fighting 
soldier  on  Asian  soil.  Says  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's top  advisers:  "It  is  possible  to  say 
what  sort  of  UJS.  military  presence  we  should 
like  to  have  In  Southeast  Asia  after  the 
Viet  Nam  fighting  Is  over.  The  answer  U: 
none." 

Does  this  policy  mean  that  the  U.S.  will 
leave  the  natlotu  of  the  Asian  perimeter  once 
again  to  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese  Ooliath? 
Not  at  all.  Far  from  abandoning  Its  role  aa 
a  Pacific  power  for  aggressors  to  reckon  with, 
the  UjS.  has  a  second  card  to  play  along  wltb 
Its  Intention  to  withdraw  from  Asia:  lt« 
equally  firm  intention  to  go  back  In — fast- 
when  Its  Interests  so  dictate  or  the  needs  of 
its  allies  require.  In  place  of  the  static 
physical  presence  of  military  garrison  forces, 
the  U.S.  Intends  to  substitute  the  mobility 
created  by  modem  technology.  It  means: 
bigger  and  ultimately  faster  aircraft  that  can 
move  large  number  of  troops  quickly,  the 
forward  deployment  of  "floating  depot" 
ships,  pre-positioned  supplies  and  equip- 
ment and  the  right  to  use  the  ports  and 
bases  left  behind  In  such  places  as  Thailand 
and  Viet  Nam. 

The  Pentagon  has  Increaaad  Its  airlift 
capability  by  300%  since  1981,  wlU  raise  it  by 
1,000%  by  1971.  By  then,  the  Lockheed 
C-6A  transport,  able  to  carry  at  least  800 
men,  will  be  in  operation.  A  mere  25  of  tbe 
big  planes  can  airlift  an  average  Infantry 
division  of  16,000  without  their  equipment- 
much  of  which  win  already  be  In  Asia. 
Ilialland,  for  isxample.  Is  already  stocked 
with  enough  combat  equipment  for  an  army 
brigade  of  8,000  men,  and  Okinawa  ware- 
houaes  hold  enough  for  a  full  division.  De- 
pot ships,  such  as  those  now  stauoned  ^ 
SuWc  Bay  in  the  PhUlpplnes,  wUl  saU  to 
supply  airlifted  tio(fp%  within  a  few  days  of 


tbstr  azTlval.  Wltb  such  |  mew  mobmty — 
tnd  careful  tntelUgenoe  Mttmates  of  any 
brewing  armed  aggressionr— U.S.  forces  In- 
tend to  arrive  back  on  thei  (uainland  before 
any  enemy  can  fully  get  li^  harness. 

THX  TO-TO  STRAtaCT 

Even  If  the  UjS.'s  largs  investments  In 
facilities  In  Southeast  Asia  are  never  again 
required  for  military  purpoees,  they  hardly 
constitute  a  compelling  reason  for  a  postwar 
0.3.  presence.  Says  a  top  State  Department 
ofBcer:  "This  Is  a  country  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  around  M740  bUllon.  No 
one  should  ever  underestlniate  our  ability  to 
waste  a  few  million  dcdlars,"  In  fact,  as  the 
officer  well  knows,  the  facilities  will  not  be 
wasted:  plans  are  already  under  way  for 
their  postwar  use.  The  Stanford  Research 
Institute  Is  making  an  engineering  study  of 
civilian  uses  for  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  another 
survey  is  plotting  the  peacetime  uses  of  Viet 
Nam's  airfields.  The  buUdoters,  graders  and 
other  equipment  now  In  u$e  vrtll  not  be  re- 
patriated, but  given  to  the: Vietnamese. 

The  U.S.  ability  to  move  back  into  Asia 
quickly  should  provide  ani  adequate  assur- 
ance to  friends  and  a  det^ttent  to  trouble- 
makers. And  there  are  oilmpelling  reasons 
that  make  this  kind  of  withdrawal  strategy 
welcome  to  both  the  U.S.!  and  the  Asians. 
U.S.  power,  which  must  cope  with  responsi- 
bilities the  world  over,  needs  to  be  as  flexible 
and  mobile  as  possible.  Wiahlngton  learned 
a  lesson  from  both  World  War  11  and  the 
Korean  War  aftermaths:  ttie  longer  a  divi- 
sion remains  committed  in  a  foreign  covmtry 
such  as  West  Germany  or  $outh  Korea  after 
the  guns  fall  silent,  the  more  difficult  Is  it  to 
redeploy  it  elsewhere  In  an  emergency — often 
because  VS.  troops  become  pawns  in  foreign 
politics. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Asians,  a 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  under  the 
right  circumstances  would  be  even  more  wel- 
come. Because  of  their  coniparatlve  affluence 
and  their  massive  backup  heeds,  U.S.  forces 
Inevitably  distort  and  disrupt  local  econo- 
mies. Necessary  as  the  U.S.  military  presence 
Is  In  Asia  now,  few  Asian,  leaders  are  very 
happy  about  It— or  want  It  to  continue  in- 
definitely In  the  future.  ^Thelr  sentiments 
spring  from  pride  and  from  fears  that  mas- 
sive American  garrisons  wUl  destroy  tradi- 
tional cultural  values  and  Unduly  shape  local 
political  decisions.  "There  is  a  feeling 
among  Asians,"  says  Edwin  Relschauer,  for- 
mer U.S.  Ambassador  to  .lapan,  "that  they 
should  be  running  their  wm  affairs  without 
being  led  and  pushed  by  iis.  They  want  to 
be  sure  they  are  deciding  thieir  own  fate  and 
that  we,  as  outsiders,  ar^  only  playing  a 
supplementary  role." 

There  are  limits,  in  any  ^ase,  to  Just  what 
the  tJ.S.  can  do  In  Asia.  It  cannot — and,  In 
fact,  does  not  want  to — etert  control  over 
the  political  and  social  life  ©f  Asian  nations. 
Despite  the  fact  that  both  India  and  Paki- 
stan largely  depend  on  American  aid  for 
their  viablUty,  for  exanjple.  Washington 
failed  in  Its  efforts  to  end  last  year's  Indo- 
Paklstani  war.  But  In  tha  national  life-or- 
death  issue  of  survival  In  the  face  of  Com- 
munist subversion  in  Asia,  only  the  VS.  is 
powerful  enough  to  check  the  Chinese  export 
and  exploitation  of  revolutions. 

Despite  their  understandable  desire  to  see 
05.  troops  leave  once  they  have  done  their 
Job,  Asians  may  need  some  time  to  get  ao- 
cust(«ned  to  an  American  presence  and  pro- 
tection based  on  mobility  from  afar — and 
bence  largely  invisible.  Some  Pentagon 
planners  foresee  a  transition  period  In  Asia 
tbat  wUl  be  marked  by  a  sort  of  Yo-Yo  strat- 
egy. In  times  of  tension,  t^e  could  be  U.S. 
"naneuvers  and  training  exsrdscs  that  would 
dispatch  men  and  planes  to  friendly  South- 
eut  Asian  flelds,  pull  the  patrolling  Seventh 
Weet  into  aUled  ports.  Than,  as  the  tension 
•ubsided,  the  O.I.'s  would  be  pulled  back  to 
^  VS..  the  ships  head  liack  out  into  tha 
Pacific. 


Once  It  haa  haaled  tha  wounda  of  Viet 
Nam,  the  VS.  hopes  for  toi  AsUn  future  that 
wUl  be  nK>re  and  more  mastered  by  Asians 
themselves.  In  Viet  Nam.  It  has  bought  Uma 
for  Independent  Asians  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  nation  building;  over  the  next 
decade,  it  will  pour  out  at  least  $1  billion  a 
year  to  provide  economic  thrust,  including 
funds  for  a  vast  Mekong  Delta  project.  Its 
goal  is  a  community  of  non- Communist, 
though  not  necessarily  aggressively  antl- 
Communlst,  Asian  nations  that  will  act  as  a 
balance  to  Red  China  and  create  a  pattern  of 
practical  meaningful  cooperation. 

PAcnnc  coMKUirarT 

Under  the  aegis  of  what  the  VS.  has  al- 
ready accomplished  in  Viet  Nam,  a  new  Asian 
cooperativeness  is,  in  fact,  already  emerging. 
All  told,  the  free  nations  of  Asia  have  em- 
barked upon  more  cooperative  action  in  the 
past  year  than  ever  before  in  their  thousands 
of  years  of  history.  Though  often  histori- 
cally at  odds,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand  and 
Viet  Nam  are  working  together  on  Joint  de- 
velopment of  the  inmiense  resources  of  the 
Mekong  River.  Malaysia,  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand  have  set  up  the  Association 
for  Southeast  Asia,  an  economic  and  social 
alliance  aimed  at  ultimately  achieving  a 
Common  Market. 

A  broader  alliance  of  nine  nations,  rang- 
ing from  New  Zealand  to  Japan,  recently 
formed  the  Asian  and  Paciflc  Council 
(ASPAC)  for  closer  cooperation.  Nineteen 
Asian  and  Pacific  nations  Joined  together  in 
December  1966  to  participate  in  the  $1  bil- 
lion Asian  Development  Bank.  Japan  and 
South  Korea,  ending  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  hostility,  last  June  sigpaed  an  accord 
under  which  Japan  will  provide  MOO  mllUon 
for  Korean  modernization.  Indonesia's  new 
regime  last  week  retxirned  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (EC APE) — another  form  of  Asian 
togethemeas. 

Given  time,  the  free  Asians  should  be  able 
to  act  together  to  speed  up  their  own  de- 
velopment, aided  by  U.S.  money,  technical 
assistance  and  encouragement.  The  U.S. 
hopes  that  they  wlU  also  create  the  resources 
necessary  to  cope  with  insxirgency  from 
within  largely  on  their  own — and  some  day 
even  swing  enough  moral  and  miUtary  force 
to  discourage  Peking's  more  violent  deslgna. 
What  is  growing  up  In  Asia  with  U.S.  help 
is  the  beginning  of  a  Paciflc  Community, 
much  as  the  free  world  is  already  linked 
in  the  Atlantic  Community.  Once  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam  Is  ended,  the  U.S.  sees  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  watch  and  cheer  that  com- 
munity from  its  own  shores,  ready  to  act  to 
protect  Its  members  against  aggression,  but 
willing  to  let  Asia  select  its  own  path  Into 
the  modem  world. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24.  1986] 
Trx  Peace  Ovm 

The  proposal  of  the  United  States  which 
Ambassador  Goldberg  laid  before  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  peace  In  Vietnam  can  be  had  whenever 
North  Vietnam  wishes  to  have  peace.  And 
It  is  to  Hanoi  that  the  statesmen  and  writers 
and  citizens  who  cry  for  peace  now  ought  to 
address  their  petitlona. 

The  United  Stataa  will  stop  Its  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  whenever  North  Vietnam's 
government  Is  willing  to  bring  an  end  to  its 
military  activities  against  South  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  is  ready  to  withdraw  all 
its  forces  whenever  other  countries  will  agree 
on  a  supervised  withdrawal  of  all  forces, 
lliere  will  be  no  bar  to  negotiations  relating 
to  the  VXtiX  Cong's  place  at  the  negotiating 
table.  This  Is  the  substance  of  the  American 
position.  The  response  of  Hanoi  ought  to 
disclose  whether  or  not  it  may  lead  to  peaoa. 

If  there  Is  no  response  to  the  questions  c< 
tha  United  States,  posed  by  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  it  ought  to  begin  to  dawn  on  hon- 


est critics  of  American  poUcy  that  It  takes 
two  to  make  peace  Just  as  surely  aa  It  takea 
two  to  make  a  quarrel.  Peace  In  Vietnam 
Is  not  something  that  can  be  achieved  uni- 
laterally, except  by  absolute  conquest  or  ab- 
solute surrender.  The  United  States  Is  not 
bent  on  peace  by  conquest  and  it  Is  not  likely 
to  accept  peace  by  surrender. 

Tbe  Ambassador's  sp>ee(:^  is  a  welcome  sign 
that  the  Government  continues  to  explore 
every  avenue  and  opportunity  for  a  formal 
ending  of  the  war.  Actually,  the  Goldberg 
propositions  open  up  the  possibility  of  a  de 
facto  i>eace  as  well  as  a  peace  by  negotiations. 
They  may  be  dismissed  by  Hanoi  with  an  out- 
pouring of  traditional  abuse,  but  the  tender 
Is  not  In  vain.  It  has  helped  to  make  our 
position  clear  In  the  world  and  plain  to 
Hanoi.  More  can  hardly  be  expected  of 
formal  diplomacy. 

Ttit  Ambassador's  careful  delineation  of 
American  objectives  In  South  Vietnam  laid 
a  solid  groundwork  for  his  peace  proposals. 
He  made  a  quiet  and  forceful,  calm  and  de- 
liberate presentation  of  the  situation  as  It  la 
seen  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Given  the  facts  of  the  matter  aa  he  pre- 
sented them,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thla 
country  could  have  any  policy  other  than  the 
one  it  is  pursuing. 

That  policy,  in  its  broadest  terms,  pre- 
cludes neither  the  formal  offer  of  peace  nor 
the  alteration  of  military  tactics,  if  and  when 
that  becomes  appropriate.  American  inter- 
ests permit  this  country  to  accept  any  peace 
that  leaves  South  Vietnam  to  determine  for 
Itself  the  vital  choices  of  policy  that  belong 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Peace  can 
be  had  readily  whenever  Hanoi  is  willing  to 
allow  its  small  neighbor  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business  ?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE  APPROPRIATIONS.    1967 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clehk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
14745)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  ilscal  year  ending  Jime  30. 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  tbe 
roll. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Bir.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  lifr.  Pi«sldent.  I  adc 
onanlmous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes,  without  the  tliae  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  objection  to  section 
207  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  problems 
relating  to  title  VI  of  the  Civ:a  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  problems  ol  hospital 
desegregation.  Section  207  appears  at 
page  57  of  the  bill. 

It  is  the  view  of  many  Senators,  that 
the  present  practices  of  HEW  in  respect 
of  administering  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1064  do  not  run  afoul  of 
irtiat  is  really  desired  in  terms  of  the 
health  of  an  Individual  patient  who  may 
be  involved  in  desegregation  practices. 

The  Department  gives  us  book  and 
page  on  the  fact  that  it  actually  admin- 
isters the  law  In  a  manner  which  takes 
Into  acooimt  the  i^iyslcal  and  mental 
well-being  of  Individual  patients.  But 
what  is  bothering  many  Senators.  Mr. 
President,  and  is  the  basis  of  ar.  amend- 
ment— ^which,  alone  or  with  other  Sena- 
tors, I  hope  to  present  in  due  coxirse— 
is  that  the  language  that  Is  used  in  sec- 
tion 207  might  lead  to  an  abiise— that 
is,  the  elimination  of  a  whole  program 
under  title  VI  by  mass  certifications. 

It  Is  that  question,  Mr.  President, 
which  Is  giving  us  pause,  and  it  is  that 
question  which  I  hope  very  much — be- 
cause I  really  do  not  think  that  we  are 
at  odds  with  the  real  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee— we  can  resolve. 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVrra.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  discussed  this  particular  sec- 
tion. I  think  we  were  all  agreed  on  the 
objective  to  be  accomplished. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICISR.  The 
3  minutes  of  the  Senator  havo  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastom]  on  the  bill. 

B«r.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  1  quite 
agree  that  If  we  modify  the  language  we 
can  carry  out  the  purpose  and  the  de- 
sign of  what  is  at  stake  here  without 
too  much  trouble  and  with  as  little  con- 
troversy as  possible. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
health  of  the  patient  Is  paramoimt. 
When  that  health  is  in  danger  of  being 
jeopardized,  according  to  the  discretion 
of  his  or  her  doctor,  in  conjunction  with 
hospital  administration,  certain  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  that  situa- 
tion, and  that  Is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

I  think  in  due  time  we  can  modify 
this  language  to  carry  out  that  intent 
without  defeating  the  purpose  of  titles 
VI  and  VH  of  the  cIvH  rights  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  a«ti; 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  aaristant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  can  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESTDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRs.  is  as  follows: 

On  page  52,  line  10,  itrlke  "$7,000,000"  aad 
■ulwUtute  therefor,  "$7,870,000". 

On  page  62,  lines  10  and  11.  atrlke 
"«l,a49,000''  and  robstltute  therefor  "11.- 
006,000". 

On  page  S3,  line  12.  strike  "92,782,000" 
and  substitute  therefor  "$8,882,000". 

On  page  62,  line  13.  strike  "$603,000"  and 
sntMtltate  therefor  "$960,000". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  is 
recognized  for^O  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTIB.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  restore  an  amount 
of  money  which  has  been  cut  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  relating  to  enforce- 
ment of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1904. 

The  original  request  of  the  Department 
was  $4,312,000.  This  was  cut  by  the 
House  to  $3,385,000.  We  are  seeking  to 
restore  the  amount,  and  the  70  positions 
which  are  involved  which  cost  $927,000. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  page  71  of  the 
report  they  will  find  that  the  committee 
which  reported  the  bill  states: 

The  cooiinlttee  agrees  with  this  action. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  report — ^I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  civil  rights 
questions  in  this  bill  are  raised  by  two 
provisions.  One  is  the  provision  which 
I  am  seeking  to  revise  now.  The  other  Is 
the  provision  I  spoke  about  a  while  ago. 
the  so-called  section  207.  which  deals 
with  hospital  desegregation. 

We  have  deferred  presenting  that 
amendment  until  later  in  the  afternoon 
because  I  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  are  convinced 
that  present  practice  already  represents 
the  views  of  the  committee  itself  on  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  We  shall 
wait  to  see  if  they  can  possibly  accept  the 
amendment. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  presented  this 
amendment  which  deals  with  other  as- 
pects of  the  civil  rights  questions  raised 
by  the  bill.  The  reason  that  this  added 
assistance  in  the  Secretary's  office  was 
stricken  is  clear  in  the  report  and  I  can- 
not do  anything  to  change  the  report; 
that  is  not  subject  to  amendment  on  the 
floor.  That  reason  is  objections  to  the 
revised  guidelines  now  used  by  HEW. 


The  question  which  the  committee  raiaes 
in  its  report  is  this:  The  committee  ob- 
jects very  strongly  to  guidelines  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  earlier  in  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  giilde  lines  entitled  "Guide 
Lines  for  School  Desegregation."  dated 
March  1.  1966.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guide- 
lines were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rmvtsxd  Statkicxnt  or  Poucns  wcm.  Scbooi, 

DXSSGBXGATIOK    PLANS    CNDSK    TtTLS    VI  OS 

TRK  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1064 
(Superseding  the  General  Statement  of  Pol], 
cles  Issued  In  April  1965 — 46  CFR,  Part  181) 
Subpart  A — Applicability  of  this  statement  o/ 

policies 
i  181.1    Title  VI  and  the  HEW  Regulation 

Section  601  of  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rlghti 
Act  of  1964  provides  that: 

"No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
he  excluded  from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance." 

As  required  by  Section  602  of  Title  VI,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  Issued  a  Regulation  to  assiue  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  In  Federal  aid 
programs  It  administers.  The  HEW  Regula- 
tion was  published  as  Part  80  of  Title  45.  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (45  CFR  Part  80). 

S  181.2  Compliance  by  School  Systems  EUm- 
mating  Dual  School  Structure 
To  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid,  a  school  ayt- 
tem  m\ist  act  to  eliminate  any  practices  In 
violation  Of  Title  VI,  Including  the  continued 
maintenance  of  a  dual  structure  of  separate 
schools  for  students  of  different  races.  Tht 
HEW  Regulation  recognizes  two  methods  of 
meeting  this  requirement:  (1)  a  desegrega- 
tion order  of  a  Federal  Co\irt;  or  (2)  a  vol- 
untary desegregation  plan. 

(  181.3    Purpose  of  This  Statement  of  Poli- 
cies 

This  Statement  of  Policies  applies  to  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  school  systemi 
undergoing  desegregation  to  eliminate  a  dual 
school  structure.  It  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments which  voluntary  desegregation  plana 
must  meet  for  the  Commissioner  to  deter- 
mine under  the  HEW  Regulation  that  a  plan 
is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
Title  VI.  This  Statement  supersedes  the 
"Oeneral  Statement  of  Policies  Under  Title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  Respecting 
Desegregation  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,"  Issued  in  April  1968  and  published 
as  46  CFR  Part  181. 
{181.4    Initial  Demonstration  of  Oompllanee 

To  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid,  a  ncbool 
system  must  first  assure  the  Commissioner 
that  It  will  comply  with  Title  VI  and  the 
HEW  Regulation.  It  must  submit  the  form 
of  assurance  that  meets  Its  circumstance*, 
under  Si  181.6,  181.6,  or  181.7  below. 
i  181.8  Systems  Without  Dual  Scbooi 
Structure 

(a)  SuTymission  of  Form  441.  A  scbooi 
system  which  does  not  maintain  any  cbar- 
aeterlstlcs  of  a  dual  school  structure  may 
Initially  demonstrate  compliance  by  sub- 
mitting HEW  Form  441.  This  is  an  assur- 
ance of  full  and  Immediate  compUance  wltb 
TlUe  VI. 

(b)  Resubmission  Not  Required.  A  schod 
system  which  has  appropriately  submitted 
HEW  Form  441  need  not  submit  a  new  copy 
with  subsequent  requests  for  Federal  aid,  but 
need  only  afllrm  when  requested  that  the  as- 
surance submitted  continues  in  effect. 

(c)  Supplemetnation  of  Assurance.  The 
Commissioner  may  require  supplementation 
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of  HEW  Form  441  when  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  with  any  provision  t€  Title  VI  or  the 
fCEW  Reg\ilatlon.  I 

i  181.6    Systems  Under  Federal  Court  Order 
for  Desegregation 

(a)  Submission  of  Order.  A  school  sys- 
tem tmder  a  Federal  court  desegregation  or- 
der which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
HEW  Regulation  may  submit,  as  evidence  of 
compliance  with  Title  VI,  a  oopy  of  the  court 
order,  together  with  an  asasurance  that  It 
will  comply  with  the  order,  including  any 
future  modification. 

(b)  Resubmission  Not  Required.  A  school 
lystem  under  a  court  order  accepted  by  the 
Commissioner  need  not  submit  another  copy. 
but  must  submit  any  modlf|()atlon  not  previ- 
ously submitted. 

(c)  Revision  of  Court  drders.  A  school 
lystem  under  a  court  order  iTbr  desegregation 
which  is  not  In  accord  with  current  judicial 
Btandards  Is  subject  to  legtf  action  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  by  the  parties  to 
the  original  suit,  to  modify  the  order  to  meet 
current  standards. 

j  181.7    Systems  With  Voluntary  Desegrega- 
tion Plana 

(a)  Submission  of  Form  ^Ml-B.  A  school 
■ystem  with  a  voluntary  desegregation  plan 
must  provide  an  assurance  that  it  will  abide 
by  the  applicable  requirements  for  such 
plans  contained  In  this  Statement  of  Policies. 
3uch  assurance  may  be  glv^a  by  submitting 
HEW  Form  441-B  to  thf  Commissioner. 
After  April  15,  1966  commilttnents  of  funds 
for  new  activities  will  be  subject  to  deferral 
for  school  systems  which  have  failed  to  sub- 
mit HEW  Form  441-B.  j 

(b)  Changing  Type  of  \Flan.  A  school 
lyitem  may  change  from  oiit  type  of  deseg- 
regation plan  to  another  If  such  action 
would  eliminate  segregation  and  aU  other 
forms  of  discrimination  mdi«  expeditiously. 
A  school  system  planning  to  change  the  type 
of  Its  plan  must  submit  a  new  plan  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  Statement  of  Poli- 
cies, together  with  HEW  Pdnn  441-B,  for  a 
determination  by  the  Commissioner  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  plan  t<^  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  Title  VI.  I 

(c)  Retaining  Present  Type  of  Plan.  A 
Kbool  system  with  a  desegnqgation  plan  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commissioner  need  not  resub- 
mit its  plan  If  it  intends  to  continue  under 
the  same  type  of  plan.  If  a  plan  accepted  by 
the  Commissioner  falls  to  meet  any  require- 
ment under  this  Statement  of  Policies,  the 
robmlsslon  of  HEW  Form.  441-B  will  be 
deemed  to  amend  the  plan  so  that  It  will 
meet  such  requirement.  Amendments  to 
the  plan  are  not  to  be  submitted  unless 
requested.  However,  certain  supporting 
materials  must  be  submitted,  as  provided  to 
Subparts  B.  C,  D,  and  F  belbw. 

(d)  Initial  Submittal  of  Flans.  If  no  de- 
•egregatlon  plan  has  been  qitbmltted  or  ac- 
cepted for  a  school  system,  HEW  Form  441-B 
and  a  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
SUtement  of  Policies  must  |3e  submitted. 

[II  181.8  through  181.10  reaoved] 
Subpart  B — Basic  requirements  for  all  vol- 
untary desegregation  plans 
1181.11    Varlotis    Types    at  I  Desegregation 
Plans  I 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  U  school  system 
to  adopt  and  Implement  |a  desegregation 
plan  which  will  eliminate  the  dual  school 
system  and  all  other  forms  of  discrimination 
M  expeditiously  as  possible.  No  single  type 
of  plan  Is  appropriate  for  all  school  ajstenm. 
In  some  cases,  the  most  expeditious  means  of 
'^'segregation  is  to  close  the  acthools  originally 
"tablished  for  students  of  ohe  race,  partlcu- 
iMly  where  they  are  small  and  inadequate. 
•nd  to  assign  aU  the  students  and  teachers 
to  desegregated  schools.  Another  approprl- 
^  method  Is  to  reorganize  the  grade  struo- 
fne  of  schools  orlglnaUy  established  for  stu- 
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dents  of  different  races  so  that  these  schools 
are  fuUy  utilized,  on  a  desegregated  basis, 
although  each  school  contains  fewer  grades. 
In  some  cases  desegregation  is  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  non-racial  attend- 
ance zones.  Under  certain  conditions,  a  plan 
based  on  free  choice  of  school  may  be  a  way 
to  \indertalce  desegregation.  In  certain 
cases  the  purposes  of  Title  VT  may  be  most 
expeditiously  accomplished  by  a  plan  apply- 
ing two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  procedures 
to  certain  schools  or  different  grade  levels. 
Based  on  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  school  system,  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  that  its  de- 
segregation plan  Is  not  adequate  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  Title  VI,  in  which  cast 
he  may  require  the  adoption  of  an  alterna- 
tive plan.  In  any  case  where  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  is  pursuing  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  expediting  the  elimination  of  tbs 
dual  school  structure,  the  Commissioner  will 
consider  this  factor  In  determining  whether 
a  particular  type  of  plan  is  adequate  for  any 
given  school  system  in  such  State. 

1 181.12  Student  Assignment  Practices 
Title  VI  precludes  a  school  system  from 

any  action  or  inaction  designed  to  perpetuate 
or  promote  segregation  or  any  other  form  of 
discrimination,  or  to  limit  desegregation  or 
maintain  what  Is  essentially  a  dual  school 
structure.  Any  educational  opportunity  of- 
fered by  a  school  system  must  be  available  to 
students  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  In  particular,  any  academic 
tests  or  other  procedures  used  In  assigning 
students  to  schools,  grades,  classrooms,  sec- 
tions, courses  of  study  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose must  be  applied  imlformly  to  all  stu- 
dents without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Currlcultmi,  credit  and  promo- 
tion procediires  must  not  be  applied  In  such 
a  way  as  to  penalize  or  hamper  students  who 
transfer  from  one  school  to  another  pursuant 
to  a  desegregation  plan. 

1 181.13  Faculty  and  Staff 

(a)  Desegregation  of  Staff.  The  racial 
compKMltion  of  the  professional  staff  of  a 
school  system,  and  of  the  schools  In  the  sys- 
tem, m\ist  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  students  are  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination In  educational  programs.  Each 
school  system  Is  responsible  for  correcting 
the  effects  of  all  past  discriminatory  practices 
In  the  assignment  of  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional staff. 

(b)  New  Assignments.  Race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  may  not  be  a  factor  In  the 
hiring  or  assignment  to  schools  or  within 
schools  of  teachers  and  other  professional 
staff.  Including  student  teachers  and  staff 
serving  two  or  more  schools,  except  to  correct 
the  effects  of  past  discriminatory  assign- 
ments. 

(c)  Dismissals.  Teachen  and  other  pro- 
fessional staff  may  aot  be  dismissed,  de- 
moted, or  passed  over  for  retention,  promo- 
tion, or  rehiring,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin.  In  any  Instance  where 
one  or  more  teachers  or  other  professional 
staff  members  are  to  be  displaced  as  a  result 
of  desegregation,  no  staff  vacancy  In  the 
school  system  may  be  filled  through  recruit- 
ment from  outside  the  system  \inless  the 
school  officials  can  show  that  no  such  dis- 
placed staff  member  Is  qualified  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  If  as  a  result  of  desegregation, 
there  Is  to  be  a  reduction  In  the  total  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  school  system,  the 
qualifications  of  all  staff  members  In  the 
system  must  be  evaluated  In  selecting  the 
staff  members  to  be  released. 

(d)  Post  Assignments.  The  pattern  of  as- 
signment of  teachers  and  other  professional 
staff  among  the  various  schools  of  a  system 
may  not  be  such  that  schools  are  Identifiable 
as  Intended  for  students  of  a  partlctilar  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  or  such  that  teach- 
ers or  other  professional  staff  of  a  particular 
race  are  concentrated  m  those  schools  where 


all,  or  the  majority,  of  the  students  are  of 
that  race.  Each  school  system  has  a  positive 
dnty  to  make  staff  assignments  and  reassign- 
ments  necessary  to  eliminate  past  discrimi- 
natory assignment  patterns.  Staff  desegrega- 
tion for  the  1965-67  school  year  must  Include 
significant  progress  beyond  what  was  ac- 
complished for  the  1965-66  school  year  in  the 
desegregation  of  teachers  assigned  to  schools 
on  a  regular  full-time  basis.  Patterns  of 
staff  assignment  to  initiate  staff  desegrega- 
tion might  Include,  for  example:  (1)  Some 
desegregation  of  professional  staff  In  each 
school  in  the  system,  (3)  the  aisslgnment  of  a 
significant  portion  of  the  professional  staff 
of  each  race  to  partlc\ilar  schools  in  the  sys- 
tem where  their  race  is  a  nUnorlty  and  where 
special  staff  training  programs  are  estab- 
lished to  help  with  the  process  of  staff  deseg- 
regation, (3)  the  assignment  of  a  significant 
portion  of  the  staff  on  a  desegregated  basis 
to  those  schools  In  which  the  student  body 
is  desegregated,  (4)  the  reassignment  of  the 
staff  of  schools  being  closed  to  other  schools 
In  the  system  where  their  race  is  a  minority, 
or  (fi)  an  alternative  pattern  of  assignment 
which  will  make  comparable  progress  In 
bringing  about  staff  desegregation  success- 
fully. 

1 181.14  Services,   Facilities,    Acttvlttes,    and 
Programs 

(a)  General.  Each  school  system  is  respon- 
sible for  removing  any  segregation  and  any 
other  form  of  discrimination  affecting  stu- 
dents in  connection  with  all  services,  facili- 
ties, activities  and  programs  (Including 
transportation,  athletics,  and  other  extra- 
curricular activities)  that  may  be  conducted 
or  sponsored  by  or  affiliated  with  the  schools 
of  the  system. 

(b)  Specific  Situations. 

(1)  A  student  attending  school  for  the 
first  time  on  a  desegregated  basis  may  not  be 
subject  to  any  disqualification  or  waiting  pe- 
riod for  participation  in  activities  and  pro- 
grams. Including  athletics,  which  might 
otherwise  apply  because  he  Is  a  transfer  stu- 
dent. 

(2)  If  transportation  services  are  fur- 
nished, sponsored  or  utilized  by  a  school 
system,  dual  or  segregated  transportation 
systems  and  any  other  form  of  discrimination 
must  be  eliminated.  Routing  and  schedul- 
ing of  transportation  must  be  planned  on  the 
basis  of  such  factors  as  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, and  may  not  operate  to  impede  de- 
segregation. Routes  and  schedules  must  be 
changed  to  the  extent  necessary  to  comply 
with  this  provision. 

(3)  All  school-related  use  of  athletic  fields, 
meeting  rooms,  and  all  other  school-related 
services,  facilities,  activities,  and  programs, 
such  as  commencement  exercises  and  parent- 
teacher  meetings,  which  are  open  to  persons 
other  than  enrolled  students,  must  be  open 
to  all  such  persons  and  miist  be  conducted 
without  segregation  or  any  other  form  of 
discrimination. 

(4)  All  special  educational  programs,  such 
as  pre-school,  summer  school  and  adult  edu- 
cation, and  any  educational  program  newly 
instituted,  must  be  conducted  without  seg- 
regation or  any  other  form  of  discrimina- 
tion. Free  choice  desegregation  procedures 
normally  may  not  be  applied  to  such  pro- 
grams. 

S  181.15  Unequal  Educational  Programs  and 
Faculties 
In  addition  to  the  changes  made  In  sttident 
assignment  practices  under  its  desegregation 
plan,  each  school  system  is  responsible  for 
removing  all  other  forms  of  discrimination 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  For  example,  some  school  systems 
still  maintain  small.  Inadequate  schools  that 
were  originally  established  for  students  of 
a  particular  race  and  are  still  used  primarily 
or  exclusively  for  the  education  of  students 
of  such  race.  If  the  facilities,  teaching  ma- 
terials, or  educational  program  avallabls  to 
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■tudanta  In  audx  a  achool  ara  Infartcv  to 
tlMaa  aenarally  avaUabla  In  tbe  ocboola  of 
til*  ayatam,  ttaa  ictMwl  autborittaa  will  nor- 
mally be  requlrad  ImmecUatcly  to  aulgn  such 
atiidanta  to  otber  schoola  In  order  to  dls- 
oontlnue  tbe  uae  of  the  Inferior  achool. 
f  181.16  Attendance  Outside  School  System  of 
Realdenoe 
No  arrangement  may  be  made  oor  permla- 
alon  granted  for  students  residing  In  one 
achool  aystem  to  attend  school  In  another 
aebool  system  in  any  case  (1)  where  U-.e  re- 
sult would  tend  to  limit  deaegregatlon  or 
maintain  what  la  easantlally  a  dual  school 
akrueture  In  either  ayatem,  or  (3)  where  such 
attendance  la  not  available  to  all  atudenta 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

i  181.17  Offldal    Support    for    Desegregation 
Flan 

(a)  Community  Support.  School  offlclala 
must  take  stepe  to  encourage  community 
support  and  acceptance  of  their  desegrega- 
tlon  plan.  They  are  reaponslble  for  prepar- 
ing students,  teachers  and  all  other  person- 
nel, and  the  community  In  general,  for  tbe 
aucceasf  ul  desegregation  of  the  achool  system. 

(b)  InforvuUion  to  the  Public.  Pull  In- 
formation concerning  the  desegregation  plan 
must  be  furnished  freely  to  the  public  and 
to  all  television  and  radio  statlona  and  all 
newspapers  serrlng  the  community.  Copies 
of  all  reports  on  student  and  staff  assign- 
ments required  under  {  181.18  below  must 
be  aTallable  for  public  Inspection  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Superintendent  of  tbe  school 
system. 

(c)  Protection  of  Peraont  Agected.  Each 
achool  system  la  responsible  for  the  effective 
Implementation  of  Its  desegregation  plan. 
Within  their  authority,  school  olBclals  are 
reaponslble  for  the  protection  of  persona  ex- 
ercising rlghta  under,  or  otherwise  affected 
by,  the  plan.  They  must  take  appr<^>rlate 
action  with  regard  to  any  student  or  staff 
member  who  Lnterferea  with  the  succeaaful 
operation  of  the  plan,  whether  or  not  on 
school  grounds.  If  officials  of  the  school  sys- 
tem are  not  able  to  provide  sufficient  pro- 
tection, they  must  aeek  whatever  assistance 
is  necessary  from  other  appropriate  officials. 
f  181.18  Reports 

(a)  Anticipated  Enrollment.  By  April  16 
of  each  year,  or  by  LB  days  after  the  cloae  of 
the  spring  cbdce  period  in  tbe  case  of  plana 
based  on  tree  choice  of  achools,  each  school 
system  must  report  to  the  Commissioner  the 
anticipated  student  enrollment,  by  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  and  by  grade  of 
each  aebool.  for  the  following  school  year. 
The  report  submitted  for  the  1066-67  school 
year  must  also  Include  the  comparable  data 
for  tba  1966-66  aobool  year.  Any  subsequent 
substantial  cluinge  In  anticipated  enrollment 
affecting  desegregation  must  be  reported 
promptly  to  tbe  Commissioner. 

(b)  Planned  Sfff  Assitfnments.  By  April 
IS  of  each  year,  each  school  system  must 
report  to  tbs  Commissioner  the  planned 
asalgzunanta  of  professional  staff  to  each 
achool  for  the  following  year,  by  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  and  by  grade,  or  where 
appropriate,  by  subject  taught  or  poaltlon 
held.  The  report  for  April  15,  1966  must  alao 
Include  the  comparable  data  for  the  1866- 
66  achool  year.  Any  subaequent  change  In 
planned  staff  assignments  affecting  staff  de- 
ssgregatlon  most  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Commissioner. 

(e)  Actual  Data.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
Qis  opening  of  Its  schools  In  the  fall,  but  in 
any  case  within  30  days  thereafter,  each 
■ebool  system  must  determine  and  promptly 
report  to  the  Commissioner  the  actual  data 
for  the  Items  covered  In  the  reports  called 
tor  under  (a)  and  (b)  above. 

(d)  Attendance  Outside  System  of  Jtesl- 
denee.  The  reports  called  for  tinder  (a)  and 
(c)  above  must  Include  a  statement  covering 
(1)    aU    students   who   realde   within    the 


boundarlea  of  the  achool  system  but  attend 
school  In  another  system,  and  (2)  all  stu- 
dents who  reside  outside  but  attend  a  achool 
within  the  system.  This  statement  must 
set  forth,  for  each  group  of  students  included 
in  (1)  and  (2)  above,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, by  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  by 
grade,  by  achool  and  school  system  attended, 
and  by  school  system  of  residence. 

(e)  Consolidation  or  Litigation.  A  school 
system  which  is  to  undergo  consolidation 
with  another  system  or  any  other  change  In 
its  boundaries,  or  which  is  involved  In  any 
litigation  affecting  desegregation,  must 
promptly  report  the  relevant  facta  and  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Commissioner. 

(f)  Othsr  Reports.  The  Commissioner 
may  require  a  school  system  to  submit  other 
reports  relating  to  its  compliance  with  Title 
VI. 

f  181.19    Reooida 

A  school  system  must  keep  avfdlable  for 
not  less  than  three  years  all  records  relating 
to  personnel  actions,  transportation,  includ- 
ing routes  and  schedules,  and  student  assign- 
ments and  transfers.  Including  all  choice 
forms  and  transfer  applications  submitted 
to  the  school  system.  The  Commissioner 
may  require  retention  for  a  longer  period  in 
Individual 


[fi  181.20  through  181.S0  reserved] 
Sutfpart  C — Additional  requirements  for  vol- 
untary desegregation  plans  based  on  geo- 
graphic attendance  zones 
i  181.31    Oeneral 

A  voluntary  desegregation  plan  based  In 
whole  or  In  part  on  geographic  attendance 
aones  must  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
Subpart  for  all  students  whose  assignment 
to  schools  Is  determined  by  such  zones.  The 
general  requirement  for  desegregation  plans 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  Statement  of 
Policies  are  also  applicable. 
i  18133    Attendance  Zones 

A  single  system  of  non-racial  attendance 
Eonea  must  be  established.  A  school  system 
may  not  use  eone  boundaries  or  feeder  pat- 
terns designed  to  perpetuate  or  promote 
segregation,  or  to  linut  desegregation  or  main- 
tain what  Is  essentially  a  dti&l  school  struc- 
tvire.  A  school  system  planning  (1)  to  de- 
segregate certain  grades  by  means  of  geo- 
graphic attendance  aones  and  other  grades  by 
meana  of  free  choice  of  schools,  or  (2)  to 
incltide  more  than  one  school  of  the  same 
level  in  one  or  more  attendance  aones  and  to 
offer  free  choice  of  all  schools  within  such 
zones,  must  show  that  such  an  arrangement 
will  most  expeditiously  eliminate  segregation 
end  all  other  forms  of  discrimination.  In 
any  such  case,  the  procediires  followed  for  tbe 
offer,  exercise  and  administration  of  free 
choice  of  schools  must  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions o<  Subpart  D  below. 

i  181.33  Assignment  to  School  In  Zone  of 
Residence 
Regardless  of  any  previous  attendance  at 
another  school,  each  student  must  be  assigned 
to  the  school  serving  his  zone  of  residence, 
and  may  be  transferred  to  another  school 
only  in  those  cases  which  meet  the  f(Hlowlng 
requirements : 

(a)  Transfer  for  Speical  Needs.  A  student 
who  requires  a  course  of  study  not  offered  at 
the  school  serving  his  zone,  or  who  is  physi- 
cally handicapped,  may  be  permitted,  upon 
his  written  application,  to  transfer  to  another 
school  which  is  designed  to  fit,  or  offers 
courses  for,  his  special  needs. 

(b)  Minority  Transfer  Policy.  A  school 
system  may  ( 1 )  permit  any  student  to  trans- 
fer from  a  school  where  students  of  his  race 
are  a  majority  to  any  other  school,  within  the 
system,  where  students  of  bis  race  are  a 
minority,  or  (2)  assign  students  on  such 
basis. 

(c)  Special  Plan  Provisions.  A  student 
who  speclfltiaUy  qualifies  to  attend  another 


school  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  de- 
segregation plan  accepted  by  the  Commit, 
sloner  may  be  permitted,  upon  his  wrlttea 
application,  to  transfw  to  such  other  school. 
I  161.34    Notice 

(a)  Individual  Notice.  On  a  convenient 
date  between  March  1  and  April  30  in  eacb 
year,  eacb  school  system  must  distribute,  by 
first  class  mall,  a  letter  to  the  parent,  or 
other  adult  person  acting  as  parent,  of  each 
student  who  is  then  enrolled,  except  high 
school  seniors  expected  to  graduate,  giving 
the  name  and  location  of  the  school  to  which 
the  student  has  been  assigned  for  the  coming 
school  year  pursuant  to  tbe  desegregation 
plan,  and  information  concerning  the  but 
service  between  his  school  and  his  neighbor- 
hood. All  these  letters  must  be  mailed  on 
tbe  same  day.  Each  letter  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  notice,  In  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner,  explaining  the  desegrega- 
tion plan.  The  same  letter  and  notice  mun 
also  be  furnished,  in  person  or  by  mall,  to  the 
parent  of  eacb  prospective  student.  Including 
each  student  planning  to  enter  the  first  grade 
or  kindergarten,  as  soon  as  the  school  system 
learns  that  he  plans  to  enroll. 

(b)  Published  Notice.  The  school  system 
must  arrange  for  the  conspicuous  publica- 
tion of  an  announcement,  identical  with  the 
text  of  tbe  notice  provided  for  under  (a| 
above,  In  the  newspaper  most  generally  cir- 
culated in  tbe  conununlty,  on  or  shortly  be- 
fore the  date  of  mailing  under  (a)  above. 
Publication  as  a  legal  notice  is  not  sufficient. 
Whenever  any  revision  of  attendance  zones 
is  projxieed,  tbe  school  system  must  simi- 
larly arrange  for  the  conspicuous  publication 
of  an  annotmcement  at  least  30  days  before 
any  change  Is  to  become  effective,  naming 
each  school  to  be  affected  and  describing  the 
proposed  new  zones.  Copies  of  all  material 
published  hereunder  must  also  be  given  at 
that  time  to  all  television  and  radio  stations 
servmg  tbe  community. 

(c)  Maps  Available  to  Public.  A  street  or 
road  map  abowing  the  boundaries  of.  and 
tbe  school  serving,  each  attendance  zone 
must  be  freely  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion at  the  ofllce  of  the  Superintendent. 
Each  school  in  the  system  must  have  freely 
available  for  public  inspection  a  map  show- 
ing the  bovmdaries  of  its  attendance  area. 

i  181.35    Repons 

(a)  Attendance  Zones.  The  report  sub- 
mitted under  1 181.18(a)  by  AprU  16  of  each 
year  must  be  accompanied  by  a  map,  which 
must  show  the  name  and  location  of  each 
achool  facility  planned  to  be  used  during  the 
coming  school  year,  the  attendance  zones  for 
eacb  school  in  effect  during  the  current 
school  year,  and  any  changes  In  the  attend- 
ance zones  planned  for  the  coming  school 
year.  The  map  need  not  be  of  professional 
quality.  A  clipping  of  each  newspaper  an- 
nouncement and  any  map  published  under 
i  181.34  (b)  or  (c)  above  must  be  sent  to 
the  Commissioner  within  three  days  after 
publication  and,  in  the  case  of  proposed  re- 
visions, must  be  accompanied  by  data  show- 
ing the  estimated  change  In  attendance,  by 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  and  by  grade, 
and  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  profes- 
sional staff,  at  each  school  to  t>e  affected. 

(b)  Attendance  Outside  Zone  of  Residence. 
Whenever  a  student  is  permitted  to  attend 
a  school  other  than  that  serving  his  zone 
of  residence,  and  whenever  a  request  for  such 
attendance  is  denied,  the  school  system  must 
retain  records  showing  (1)  tbe  school  and 
grade  applied  for,  (2)  the  zone  of  tbe  stu- 
dent's residence  and  his  grade  therein,  (3) 
the  race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the  stu- 
dent, (4)  the  reason  stated  for  the  request, 
and  (6)  the  reason  the  request  is  granted 
or  denied.  Whenever  the  total  number  of 
transfers  permitted  from  any  school  exceedt 
two  percent  of  the  student  enrollment  at 
that  achool,  the  relevant  facts  must  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  tbe  Oommlsslonef. 
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III  181.86  through  ISlf^O  reserved] 
subpart    I>— Additional    HtquiremenU    for 

Voluntary    Desegregation    Plans    on   Free 

Choice  of  Schools  I 

1161.41     Oeneral  || 

A  voluntary  desegregatlbn  plan  based  in 
whole  or  In  part  on  free  choice  of  schools 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Subpart 
for  all  students  whose  assignment  to  schools 
Is  determined  by  free  choice.  The  general 
requirements  for  desegregation  plans  set 
forth  elsewhere  In  this  Statement  of  Policies 
are  also  applicable.  ' 

j  181 .42    Who  May  Exercise  Choice 

A  choice  of  schools  may  be  exercised  by  a 
parent  or  otber  adult  persbn  serving  as  the 
student's  parent.  A  studiot  may  exercise 
his  own  cb<Hce  If  be  (1)  U  4«erclslng  a  choice 
for  the  ninth  or  a  higher  grade,  or  (2)  has 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  time  of  tbe 
exercise  of  choice.  Such  a  choice  by  a  stu- 
dent Is  controlling  unless  a  different  choice 
is  exercised  for  him  by  hia  parent,  or  other 
adult  person  acting  as  his  parent,  during  the 
period  m  which  the  student  exercises  his 
choice.  Each  reference  In  this  Subpcut  to  a 
student  exercising  a  choice  means  the  exer- 
elae  of  tbe  choice  by  a  parent  or  such  otber 
adult,  or  by  the  student  himself,  as  may  be 
appropriate  under  this  provision. 

1181.43    Annual     Mandatory     Exercise     of 
Choice 

Eacb  student  must  be  required  to  exercise 
a  free  choice  of  schools  once  annually.  A 
student  may  not  be  enrolled  or  assigned  to 
a  school  without  exercising  his  choice,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  {  181.45  below. 
i  181.44    Choice  Period 

A  period  of  at  least  30  dfcys  must  be  pro- 
Tided  for  extt-cislng  choice,  to  commence  no 
earlier  than  March  1  and  to  end  no  Uter 
than  AprU  30,  preceding  the  school  year  for 
which  choice  la  to  be  exercised.  TheCommls- 
jioner  may  require  an  additional  period  of 
different  dates  for  a  particular  school  system 
No  preference  In  school  assignment  may  be 
given  on  tbe  basis  of  an  aarly  exercise  ot 
choice  during  the  choice  period. 
1 181 .46    PaUtire  TO  Ekerclse  Choice 

A  faUure  to  exercise  a  choice  within  the 
choice  period  does  not  excuse  a  student  from 
exercising  his  choice,  which  may  be  done  at 
any  time  before  he  commences  school  for 
the  year  with  respect  to^hlch  tbe  choice 
appUes.  However,  any  such  late  choice  must 
b»  subordinated  to  the  choices  of  students 
who  exercised  choice  dutl&g  the  choice 
period.  If  by  a  week  after  school  opens  there 
B  any  student  who  has  not  yet  exercised  his 
choice  of  school,  he  must  be  assigned  to  the 
•chool  nearest  bis  home  whei«  space  Is  avaU- 
able.  Standards  for  detercunlng  avaUable 
space  must  be  appUed  unlfo^nly  throughout 
">e  system. 

1181.46    Letters   to   Parent.   NoUoes,    and 
Choice  Forms      | 

(a)  MaUings.  On  the  ittt  day  of  the 
choice  period,  each  school  siystem  must  dis- 
tribute, by  first  class  maU,  a  letter,  an  ex- 
planatory notice,  and  a  choice  form,  to  the 
parent  or  other  adult  person  acting  aa  parent 
M  «ch  student  who  U  then  enroUed,  except 
high  school  seniors  expected  to  graduate,  to- 
gether with  a  return  envelope  addressed  to 
tte  Superintendent.  The  tekts  for  the  letter, 
notice,  and  choice  form  to  t>e  used  must  be 
»  »  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 

(b)  Extra  Copies.  Kxtra  copies  of  the 
wtter.  the  notice,  and  the  choice  form  must 
o*  freely  available  to  parentB.  students  pro- 
V^Uve  students,  and  the  general  pubUo  at 
JMh  school  in  tbe  system  and  at  the  office  of 
«•  Superintendent.  , 

^l")  Content  of  Choice  I  Form.  Unless 
otherwise  authorized  or  required  by  the  Com- 
nwoner  each  choice  form,  as  prepared  by 
tne  school  system  for  dlstrib«tlon,  (l)  must 
•et  forth  the  name  and  locartlon  of,  and  the 
P«a«s  offered  at.  eacb  school,  and  (2)  may 
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Inquire  of  the  person  exercising  the  choice 
only  tbe  name,  addreas,  and  age  of  the  stu- 
dent, the  second  and  grade  currently  or  most 
recently  attended  by  the  student,  the  school 
chosen,  the  signature  of  one  parent  or  other 
adult  person  serving  as  parent  or,  where  ap- 
propriate under  5  181.42  above,  the  signature 
of  the  student,  and  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son signing.  If  necessary  to  provide  Infor- 
maUon  required  by  |i  181.18  and  181.19 
above,  or  for  other  reports  required  by  the 
CouMnlssloner,  the  choice  form  may  also  ask 
the  race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the  stu- 
dent. No  statement  of  reasons  for  a  par- 
ticular choice,  or  any  otber  Information,  or 
any  witness  or  otber  authentication,  may  be 
required  or  requested.  No  other  choice  form. 
Including  any  pupil  placement  Uw  form  may 
be  used  by  the  school  system  In  connection 
with  the  choice  of  a  school. 

(d)  Return  of  Choice  Form.  At  the  option 
of  tbe  person  compleUng  the  choice  form.  It 
may  be  returned  by  mail  or  by  hand  to  any 
school  in  the  school  system  or  to  the  <«ce 
of  the  Superintendent. 

(e)  Choices  Not  on  Official  Form.  Exer- 
cise of  choice  may  also  be  made  by  the 
submission  in  like  manner  of  any  other 
writing  which  sufficiently  identifies  the  stu- 
dent and  indicates  that  he  has  made  a  choice 
of  a  schooL 

1 181.47  Prospective  Students 

Each  prospective  student,  including  each 
student  planning  to  enter  the  first  grade  or 
kindergarten,  must  be  required  to  exercise  a 
free  choice  of  schools  before  enrollment. 
Eacb  such  student  must  be  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  prescribed  letter,  notice,  and 
choice  form,  by  mall  or  in  person,  on  the 
date  the  choice  period  opens  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  school  system  learns  that 
he  plans  to  enroll.  Each  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  choice  during  the 
choice  period.  A  prospective  student  exer- 
cising his  choice  after  the  choice  period  must 
be  given  at  least  one  week  to  do  so. 

1 181.48  Choice  May  Not  Be  Changed 
Once  a  choice  has  been  submlttted,  it  may 

not  be  changed  for  the  school  year  to  which 
It  appUes,  whether  during  the  choice  period, 
after  the  choice  period,  or  during  that  school 
year,  except  on  request  (1)  tn  cases  meeting 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  I  181.60  below. 
(2)  in  case  of  a  change  of  residence  to  a 
place  where  another  school  serving  the  stu- 
dent's grade  level  is  closer  tn^n  the  school  to 
which  be  is  assigned  imder  these  provlsloiLB, 
and  (3)  in  case  of  a  compelling  hardship. 
A  student  who  cannot  enter  tbe  school  of 
his  choice  because  tbe  grade  he  is  to  enter 
la  not  offered  at  that  school  must  be  prompt- 
ly notified  as  soon  as  this  is  known  and  must 
be  given  tbe  same  opportunity  to  choose 
another  school  as  is  provided  a  pro«Mcttve 
student  tmder  1 181.47  above. 
1 181.48    Assignment  According  to  Choice 

No  choice  may  be  denied  in  assigning  stu- 
dents to  schools  for  any  reason  otber  than 
overcrowding.  In  cases  where  overcrowding 
would  result  at  one  or  more  schools  from 
the  choices  made,  preference  must  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  the  proximity  of  schools  to 
the  homes  of  students,  without  regard  to 
race,  colw,  or  national  origin.  No  prefer- 
ence may  be  given  to  students  for  prior  at- 
tendance at  a  school  If  such  preference 
would  deny  otber  students  their  free  choice 
of  schooU  under  the  plan.  In  cases  where 
this  provision  would  result  In  unusual  diffi- 
culty involving,  for  instance,  students  not 
being  able  to  finish  their  senior  year  in  a 
particular  school,  or  students  being  unable 
to  attend  school  with  other  members  of  the 
seme  family,  or  at  a  school  having  special 
courses  required  by  a  student,  the  relevant 
facts  may  be  brought  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
Commissioner  for  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive procedures.  Any  student  whose  choice 
Is  denied  tmder  these  provisions  must  be 


notified  In  writing  prompUy  and  given  his 
choice  of  each  school  In  the  system  serving 
his  grade  level  where  space  is  available. 
Standards  for  determining  overcrowding  and 
available  space  that  are  applied  imlformly 
throughout  the  system  must  be  used  If  any 
choice  Is  to  be  denied.  Each  student  and 
his  parent,  or  other  adult  person  acting  as 
parent,  must  be  notified  in  writing  of  tbe 
name  and  location  of  the  school  to  which  tbe 
student  is  assigned  hereunder  promptly  upon 
completion  of  processing  his  first  or  any 
second  choice.  A  school  system  may,  at  Its 
option,  give  preference  to  any  student  whose 
choice  is  for  a  school  at  which  students  of  his 
race  are  a  minority. 
1 181.50    Transfers  for  Special  Needs 

Eacb  student  must  attend  the  school  to 
which  be  is  assigned  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, except  that  any  student  who  requires 
a  course  of  study  not  offered  at  that  school, 
or  who  is  physically  handicapped,  may  be 
permitted,  upon  hia  written  appUcatlon,  to 
transfer  to  another  school  which  Is  designed 
to  fit,  or  offers  courses  for,  bis  special  needs. 
1 181JS1  No  limitation  of  Choice;  Trans- 
portation 
No  factor,  such  as  a  requirement  for  health 
or  birth  records,  acadeimc  or  physical  exami- 
nations, the  operation  of  the  school  trans- 
portation system,  or  any  other  factor  except 
overcrowding,  may  limit  or  affect  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
their  choices.  Where  transportation  is  gen- 
erally provided,  buses  must  be  routed  to  the 
maxlmimi  extent  feasible  so  as  to  serve  each 
student  choosing  any  school  In  the  system. 
In  any  event,  every  student  choosing  either 
the  formerly  white  or  the  formerly  Negro 
school  (or  other  school  established  for  stu- 
dents of  a  particular  race,  color,  or  national 
origin)  nearest  his  residence  must  be  trans- 
ported to  the  school  to  which  he  is  assigned 
under  these  provisions,  whether  or  not  It  is 
his  first  choice.  If  that  school  U  sufficlenUy 
distant  from  his  home  to  make  hini  eligible 
for  transportation  under  generally  applicable 
transportation  rules. 
1 181.62    Officials  Not  TO  Influence  Choice 

No  official,  teacher,  or  employee  of  the 
school  system  may  require  or  request  any 
student  or  prospective  student  to  submit  a 
choice  fcttm  during  the  choice  period  other 
than  by  the  prescribed  letter,  notice,  and 
choice  form.  After  the  choice  period,  the 
school  system  must  make  aU  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  completed  choice  form  from 
any  student  who  has  not  exercised  a  choice. 
However,  at  no  time  may  any  official,  teacher, 
or  employee  of  the  school  system,  either  dl- 
rectiy  or  indirectly,  seek  to  Influence  any 
parent,  student,  or  any  otber  person  involved. 
In  tbe  exercise  of  a  choice,  or  favor  or  penal- 
ize any  person  because  of  a  choice  made. 
Information  concerning  choices  made  by  In- 
dividual students  or  schools  to  which  they 
are  assigned  may  not  be  made  public. 
1 181.53    PubUc  Notice 

On  or  shortly  before  the  date  the  choice 
period  opens,  tbe  school  system  must  arrange 
for  the  conspicuous  publication  of  a  notice 
describing  the  desegregation  plan  In  the 
newspaper  moet  generally  circulated  In  the 
community.  The  text  of  the  notice  must  be 
In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 
Publication  as  a  legal  notice  is  not  sufficient. 
Copies  of  this  notice  must  also  be  given  at 
that  time  to  all  radio  and  television  stations 
serving  the  community.  Any  other  an- 
nouncement published  by  tbe  school  system 
concerning  enrollment,  such  as  might  be 
made  in  connection  with  scheduling  pre- 
enrollment  procedures  for  prospective  first 
grade  students,  must  (1)  state  clearly  that 
tmder  the  desegregation  plan  a  choice  of 
school  is  required  for  eacb  student  whose 
choice  has  not  yet  been  exercised,  (2)  de- 
scribe and  state  where  copies  of  the  pre- 
scribed letter,  notice  and  choice  form  may  be 
freely  obtained  in  person,  or  by  letter  or 
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tdephoiM  raquect.  kud  (3)  state  tbe  period 
during  which  tbe  choice  may  be  exerclaed. 
1 181  .M    Requirements  tat  KffectlTeneas  of 
Free  Choice  Plana 

A  free  choice  plan  tends  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  desegregation  on  Negro  or  other  minor- 
ity group  students  and  their  parents.  Even 
iTbeb  school  authorities  undertake  good 
faith  efforts  to  assiire  its  fair  operation,  the 
very  nature  of  a  free  ^choice  plan  and  tbe 
effect  of  longstanding  community  attitudes 
often  tend  to  preclude  or  Inhibit  the  exercise 
of  a  truly  free  choice  by  or  for  minority 
group  students. 

For  these  reasons,  tbe  Commissioner  will 
scrutinize  with  ^>eclal  care  the  operation  of 
voluntary  plana  of  desegregation  In  school 
■yatems  which  have  adopted  free  choice 
plans. 

In  determining  whether  a  free  choice  plan 
la  operating  fairly  and  effectively,  so  as  to 
materially  further  tbe  orderly  achievement 
of  desegregation,  tbe  Commissioner  will  take 
Into  account  such  factors  as  oommtmity 
support  for  the  plan,  the  efforts  of  the  school 
■ystem  to  eliminate  tbe  IdentUlablllty  of 
schools  on  tbe  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  by  virtue  of  the  composition  of  staff 
or  other  factors,  and  tbe  progress  actually 
made  In  eliminating  past  discrimination  and 
segregation. 

Tbe  single  most  substantial  indication  as 
to  whether  a  free  choice  plan  is  actually 
working  to  eliminate  the  dual  school  struc- 
ture la  tbe  extent  to  which  Negro  or  other 
minority  group  students  have  In  fact  trans- 
fened  frtmi  segregated  schools.  Thus,  when 
substantial  desegregation  actually  occurs 
under  a  free  choice  plan,  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  tbe  plan  is  operating  effec- 
tively and  fairly,  and  Is  currently  s.^oeptable 
as  a  means  of  meeting  legal  requirements. 
Conversely,  where  a  free  cbolee  plan  results 
In  little  or  no  actual  desegregation,  or  where, 
having  already  produced  some  degree  of  de- 
segregation, it  does  not  result  in  substantial 
progrees.  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  tbe 
plan  is  not  operating  effectively  and  may  not 
be  an  appropriate  or  acceptable  method  at 
meeting  oonatltutkmal  and  statutory  re- 
quirements. 

Am  a  general  matter,  for  the  1066-67  school 
year  tbe  Commissioner  will,  in  tbe  absence 
of  other  evidence  to  the  contrary,  assume 
that  a  free  choice  plan  Is  a  viable  snd  effec- 
tive means  of  completing  Initial  stages  of  de- 
segregatl<»i  In  school  systems  in  which  a 
sutwtantlal  percentage  of  tbe  students  have 
in  fact  been  transferred  from  segregated 
schools.  Where  a  small  degree  of  diiaagrega- 
tlon  baa  been  achieved  and,  on  the  basis  of 
tbe  free  choice  registration  held  in  tlie  spring 
Off  1046.  It  appears  that  there  will  sot  be  a 
subetantlal  increase  in  desegregation  for  tbe 
1966-67  school  year,  the  Commissioner  will 
review  the  working  of  tbe  plan  and  will  nor- 
mally require  school  officials  to  take  addi- 
tional actions  as  a  prerequisite  to  continued 
use  of  a  free  choice  plan,  even  as  an  Interim 
device. 

In  districts  with  a  sizable  percentage  of 
Negro  or  other  minority  group  students,  the 
Commissioner  will.  In  general,  be  guided  by 
tbe  following  criteria  In  scheduling  free 
choice  plans  for  review: 

(1)  If  a  signiflcant  percentage  of  tbe  stu- 
dents, such  as  8  percent  or  0  percent,  trans- 
ferred from  segregated  schools  for  tbe  196&- 
66  school  year,  total  transfers  on  the  order 
of  at  least  twice  that  percentage  wouM  nor- 
mally be  expected. 

(3)  If  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  students, 
moh  M  4  percent  or  6  percent,  transferred 
from  segregated  schools  for  tbe  1966-66  school 
year,  a  substantial  increase  in  transfers 
would  normally  be  expected,  such  as  would 
titlng  the  total  to  at  least  triple  tbe  per- 
centage for  tbe  196&-66  school  year. 

<S)  If  a  lower  percwDtage  of  stiidents 
tranaferred  for  tbe  196fr-66  school  year,  then 
tbe  rate  of  Inereaae  In  total  transfers  for  tbe 


1966-67  school  year  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  proportloDately  greater  than 
under  (3)  above. 

(4)  If  no  students  transferred  from  segre- 
gated schools  undo:  a  free  choice  plan  for 
tbe  I96S-66  school  year,  then  a  very  substan- 
tial start  would  normally  be  expected,  to 
enable  such  a  school  system  to  catch  up  as 
quickly  aa  possible  with  systems  which 
started  earlier.  If  a  school  system  in  these 
drctonstaneee  is  unable  to  make  such  a  start 
for  tbe  1966-67  school  year  under  a  free 
choice  plan,  it  will  normally  be  required  to 
adopt  a  different  type  of  plan. 

Where  there  is  substantial  deviation  from 
these  expectations,  and  the  Commissioner 
concludee,  on  the  basis  of  tbe  choices  actually 
made  and  other  available  evidence,  that  the 
plan  is  not  operating  fairly,  or  is  not  effective 
to  meet  constitutional  and  statutory  require- 
ments, he  will  require  tbe  school  system  to 
take  addiUonal  steps  to  fiirtber  desegrega- 
tion. 

Such  additional  steps  may  Include,  for 
example,  reopening  of  tbe  choice  period,  addi- 
tional meetings  with  parents  and  civic 
groups,  further  arrangements  with  State  or 
local  officials  to  limit  opportunltlee  for  in- 
timidation, and  other  further  community 
preparation.  Where  schools  are  still  identi- 
aable  on  the  basis  of  staff  composition  as 
Intended  for  students  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  or  "«*<''"«'  origin,  such  steps  must  in 
any  such  case  include  substantial  further 
changes  in  staffing  patterns  to  ellmlziate  such 
Identiflablllty. 

If  the  Conunissloner  concludes  that  such 
steps  would  be  ineffective,  or  if  they  fall  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  the  operation  of  any 
free  choice  plan,  he  may  require  tbe  school 
system  to  adopt  a  different  type  of  desegre- 
gation plan. 
1 181.66    Reports 

(a)  Sufforting  MatwiaU.  Kacb  school 
system  must  submit  to  tbe  Commlasloner  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  notice,  and  choice  form, 
all  as  prepared  by  the  school  system  for  dis- 
tribution, within  three  days  after  their  first 
distribution,  and  must  submit  a  clipping  of 
all  newspaper  announcements  published  in 
accordance  with  { 181.63  above  within  three 
days  after  publication. 

(b)  Data  on  Choices  Not  Being  Honored. 
In  any  case,  including  tbe  case  of  conflicting 
choices  under  1 181.43  above,  where  a  student 
chooses  a  school  where  he  would  be  In  a 
racial  minority,  and  (1)  be  Is  to  be  assigned 
to  a  school  where  he  wotild  be  in  a  racial 
majority,  or  (2)  the  school  system  proposes 
not  to  process  his  choice  for  any  reason,  tbe 
relevant  facts  must  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  Commissioner. 

(c)  Transfers  for  Special  Needs.  Wherever 
a  student  Is  permitted,  under  tS  181.48  or 
181.50  above,  to  attend  a  school  other  than 
tbe  school  to  which  he  Is  or  would  be  as- 
signed under  tbe  other  applicable  provisions 
hereof,  and  whenever  a  request  for  such  at- 
tendance is  denied,  the  school  system  must 
retain  reorards  showing  (1)  the  school  and 
grade  applied  for.  (2)  tbe  school  and  grade 
to  be  transferred  from,  (3)  the  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  of  the  student,  (4)  the  rea- 
son stated  for  the  request,  and  (5)  the  reason 
tbe  request  Is  granted  or  denied.  Whenever 
the  total  number  of  transfers  permitted  from 
any  school  exceeds  two  percent  of  the  student 
enrollment  at  that  school,  the  relevant  facta 
must  be  reported  promptly  to  tbe  Commis- 
sioner. 

(II  181.66  through  181.60  reserved] 
Sulypart  E — Miscellaneous  protHsions 
1 181.61    How  To  Submit  Reports 

Eacb  report  to  tbe  Commissioner  required 
under  this  Statement  of  Policies  must  be  sent 
by  first  class  mail  addreessd  to  tbe  Bqual 
Educational  Opp(»'tunitles  Program,  Uj8.  Of- 
fice of  Bducation,  Washington,  D.C.,  20203. 
1 181.63  Alternative  Administrative  Proce- 
dures 


If  an  administrative  procedure  provided  for 
under  this  Statement  of  Policies  is  not  ad> 
mlnlstratlvely  feasible  in  a  particular  situa- 
tion, the  Conunissloner  may  accept  an  alter* 
native  procedure  If  he  determines  that  it 
will  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
1 181.63    Revision  of  Statement  of  PoUclci 

The  Ocmmlssloner  may  modify  this  State* 
ment  of  Policies  as  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  ptuposes  of  Title  VI. 

{ 181.64  Copies  of  Documents  for  Stats 
Agencies 
Eacb  school  system  submitting  any  plan 
form  or  report  to  the  Commissioner  under 
this  Statement  of  Policies  must  also  submit 
a  copy  of  such  form  or  rep>ort  to  the  appro- 
priate State  education  agency. 

(181.66    Choice  Period  Already  Begun 

In  tbe  event  that  any  school  system  with 
a  desegregation  plan  based  on  free  choice  bat 
begun  or  completed  Its  free  choice  period  for 
the  1966-67  school  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
issue  of  this  Statement  of  Policies,  tbe  school 
system  must  inunediately  report  to  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  Its  proptosals  for  adapting  Its  free 
choice  procedures  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  substantially  conform  to  tbe  provi- 
sions of  this  Statement  of  Policies. 
{  181.66  Definitions 
As  used  in  this  part, 

(a)  Tbe  term  "Commission^**  means  the 
UjB.  Commissioner  of  Education  or  any  oO- 
dal  acting  under  assignment  or  delegation 
from  blm  to  carry  out  any  of  his  functloni 
under  this  Statement  of  Policies. 

(b)  Tbe  term  "discrimination"  means  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(c)  The    term    "dual    school    structure' 
mecms  a  system  of  separate  school  facllltlei 
for  students,  based  on  race,  color,  or  natlontl 
origin- 
Id)  Tbe  term  "HEW  Form  441"  means  the 

printed  document  provided  for  the  use  ot 
certain  school  systems  by  the  XJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  en- 
titled "Assurance  of  Compliance  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Regulation  under  Title  VI  at  tbe  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964." 

(e)  The  term  "HEW  Fcorm  441-B'*  mean 
the  printed  document  provided  for  the  use  d 
certain  school  systems  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  en- 
titled "Assurance  of  Compliance  with  the  Re- 
vised Statement  of  Policies  for  School  De- 
segregation Plans  Under  Title  VI  of  tbe  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1064.'* 

(f)  The  term  "HEW  Regulation*'  meani 
tbe  Regulation  Issued  pxirsuant  to  Title  VI 
of  tbe  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  the  VS. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (Part  80,  of  Title  46,  Code  of  Federal 
Regiiiatlons) . 

(g)  The  term  "parent"  means  an  adult  In- 
dividual who  exercises  parental  control  over, 
or  Is  otherwise  acting  as  parent  of,  a  student 
or  prospective  student. 

(h)  Tbe  term  "school  official**  shall  In- 
clude, but  U  not  limited  to,  any  person  who 
serves  on  tbe  governing  board  of  a  school  sys- 
tem, or  attends  meetings  of  such  board  lo 
an  official  capacity,  and  all  administrative  and 
supervtsory  personnel  of  a  school  system. 

(1)  The  term  "school  system"  meeois,  as  tbe 
context  may  require,  either  ( 1 )  a  legally  con- 
stituted school  authority  (such  as  a  local 
board  of  education)  which  has  administra- 
tive control  of  one  or  more  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  (2)  the  geographic  am 
over  which  any  such  school  authority  has  ad- 
ministrative control  for  scbool  purpoees,  or 
(3)  tbe  schools  and  facllltlee  over  which  anj 
such  scbool  authority  has  administrate 
control. 

(J)  Tbe  term  "Statement  of  Pollclea" 
means  this  Revised  Statement  of  Policies  (or 
Scbool  Desegregation  Plans  under  Title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
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(k)  Tbe  term  "ntle  VI'*  [aieans  Title  VI 
of  tbe  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (PubUc  Law 

I  88-362.  42  U.S.C.  2000d  to  2()0Od-^) . 
(f  I  181.67  to  181.70  reserved  ] 

I  Sultpart  F— Desegregation  pfans  not  reach- 

'  Ing  all  grades  for  the  1966-'^  school  year 
J  181.71  Opporttmity  To  Transfer  in  Grades 
Not  Reached  by  pjan 
In  any  school  system  In  which,  for  the 
school  year  1966-67,  there  are  grades  not  yet 
reached  by  the  desegregation  plan,  the  school 
lyitem  must  arrange  for  Btudents  to  attend 
school  on  a  desegregated  basis  In  eacb  of  the 
special  circumstances  described  In  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  below.  This  opportunity  must 
be  made  available  In  such  a  way  as  to  follow, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  desegre- 
gation procedures  In  grades  generally  reached 
by  the  plan,  according  to  the:  type  of  plan  In 

I  effect.  I 

(a)  Transfer  for  a  Cows^'  of  Study.  A 
I  gtudent  must  be  permitted  tio  transfer  to  a 
I  school  in  order  to  take  a  course  of  study  for 

which  he  Is  qualified  and  wh|cib  is  not  avall- 
I  tUe  In  the  scbool  to  which  be  would  other- 
Ivlse  be  assigned  on  the  ba4l8  of  his  race, 
I  color,  or  national  origin. 

(b)  Transfer  To  Attend  School  With  Rela. 
I  tine.  A  student  must  be  permitted  to  trans- 
fer In  order  to  attend  the  same  scbool  or 
Isttendance  center   as  a  brother,   sister,  or 

I  other  relative  living  In  his  bovsebold.  If  such 
IrelaUve  Is  attending  a  school  as  a  result  of 

I I  desegregation  plan  and  If  pucb  school  or 
I  jttendance  center  offers  the  g^nde  which  the 
I  student  would  be  entering. 
I  (c)  Transfer  for  Students  ktquired  To  Oo 
lOiitjWe  System.  A  student 'must  be  per- 
Imltted  to  transfer  to  any  scbool  within  the 
IsTstem  which  offers  tbe  grade  he  is  to  enter 

I II  he  would  otherwise  be  required  to  attend 
Lcbool  outside  the  system  on  the  basis  of  bis 
jnce,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(d)  Transfer  for  Other  Reasons.  A  stu- 
Jdent  must  be  permitted  to  i  transfer  to  a 
I  school  other  than  the  one  tb  which  he  Is 
litslgned  on  the  basis  of  bis  j*ace,  color,  or 
IniUonal  origin  If  he  meets  whatever  require- 
Iments,  other  than  race,  colof  or  national 
lortgm,  the  school  system  nortnally  applies 
|iii  permitting  student  transfers. 
1181.72  Students  New  to  the  System 

Sach  student  who  will  be  attending  school 
Its  the  system  for  the  first  time;  to  the  1966-67 
■Kbool  year  In  any  grade  not  yet  generally 
■retched  by  the  desegregation  plan  must  be 
■assigned  to  school  under  the  procedures  for 
Iteegregatlon  that  are  to  be  applied  to  that 
■jnde  when  It  is  generally  r^Acbed  by  the 
Idetegregatlon  plan. 
11181.78    Oeneral  Provisions  A^llcable 

A  student  who  has  transfen^  to  a  school 
lader  5 181.71   above,  or  entered  a   scbool 

der  i  181.72  above  shaU  be  entitled  to  the 

U  benefits  of  {  181.14  abovi   (reUtlng  to 

^  programs)    and   to  any   fnd  all  other 

Ipts,  privileges,  and  benefits  tenerally  con- 

fwed  on  students  who  attend  a  scbool  by 

•^nueof  tbe  provisions  of  the,  desegregation 
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181.74    Notice 

I  K»ch  school  system  in  which'  there  will  be 

t  or  more  grades  not  ftilly  reached  by  tbe 

"gregatlon   plan    In   tbe    1966-67   school 

must  add  a  paragraph  t^oscrlblng  tbe 

Pllcable  transfer  provisions  at  the  end  of 

'  notice  distributed  and  piibUabed  pur- 

III M  *°   5  181-34    above   or    11181.46    and 

piJ3  above,  as  is  appropriate  fbr  the  type  of 

■jW  adopted  by  the  school  system.    The  text 

■^the  paragraph  must  be  in  a  form  pre- 

'joed  by  the  Conunissloner.     The  school 

''Mn  must  make  such  other  changes  to  the 

Ow  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  clear 

wch  students  wUl  be  affected  by  attend- 

^  zone  assignments  or  free  cl^Mce  requlre- 

Itoaddltion.  tat  the  letter  to  parents  re- 
in { 181.46,  school  systepoa  with  free 
CXn 1608— Part  18 


choice  plans  which  have  not  desegregated 
every  grade  must  use  a  letter  describing  the 
plan  and  wUl  enclose  with  the  letter  sent  to 
parente  of  students  In  grades  not  desegre- 
gated a   transfer   appUcatlon   Instead   of  a 
choice  form.    For  tbe  letter  to  parente  re- 
quired in  i  181.34,  scbool  systems  with  geo- 
graphic zone  plans  must  send  to  each  parent 
of  students  in  grades  not  desegregated  a  let- 
ter describing  the  plan  and  a  transfer  appU- 
catlon.    The  text  for  these  letters  and  tbe 
transfer  application  must  be  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner. 
S  181.75    Processing  of  Transfer  Applications 
Applications  for  transfer  may  be  submitted 
on  the  transfer  application  form  referred  to 
in  §  181.74  above  or  by  any  other  writing.    If 
any  transfer  application  Is  incomplete,  in- 
correct or  unclear  in  any  respect,  the  school 
system  must  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
help  the  applicant  perfect  bis  application. 
Under  plans  based  on  geographic  zones,  and 
under  plans  based  on  free  choice  of  schools 
the  provisions  of   S  181.42  as  to  whether  a 
student  or  his  parent  may  make  a  choice  of 
school,  shall  also  determine  whether  a  stu- 
dent in  a  grade  not  yet  generally  reached 
by  desegregation  may  execute  a  transfer  ap- 
plication. 

S  181.76    Reporte  and  Records 

In  each  report  to  the  Commissioner  under 
SS  181.18,  181.36,  and  181.66  above,  the  school 
system  must  Include  aU  data,  copies  of  ma- 
terials distributed  and  other  information 
generally  required,  relative  to  aU  studente 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  their  parUc- 
ular  grades  have  been  generally  reached  by 
the  plan.  Similarly  the  system  must  retain 
the  records  provided  for  under  §§  181.19, 
181.35,  and  181.66  above  with  respect  to  all 
studente. 

IIS  181.77  through  181.80  reserved] 

Mr.JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee takes  very  strong  exception  In  Its 
report  to  these  guidelines  and  condonns 
them  In  the  following  words: 

Nor  U  it  the  function  of  the  department 
to  promulgate  onerous  Education  guidelines 
which  contravene  the  legislative  intent  of 
Congress  In  enacting  Titles  IV  and  VI  of  the 
1964  CivU  Rlghte  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  stoutly  and  strongly 
deny  that  these  are  onerous  or  Illegal 
guidelines.  The  only  way  I  can  see  In 
the  bill  of  testing  out  that  question  Is  by 
challenging  the  cut,  which,  ostensibly 
from  reading  the  report,  was  prompted 
by  objections  to  the  guidelines. 

Therefore,  although  I  am  not  excited 
about  the  $927,000  Involved,  either  way, 
it  is  the  only  way  I  can  test  out  this 
rather  drastic  statement  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  report  on  this  very 
serious  subject. 

The  guidelines  do  not  represent  any 
onerous,  unlawful,  contravening  of  the 
legislative  intent  of  Congress,  for  this 
reason:  the  committee  quotes  me  In  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btrd]  In  which  the  then  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  also  participated.  Senator 
HmcPHREY  is  no  longer  a  Senator  and 
therefore  not  able  to  debate  on  the  floor. 
That  leaves  just  me.  My  answer  to  a 
questicHi  from  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Is  said  to  be  the  justification 
for  this  intention  of  Congress  which  is 
contravened  by  the  regulations. 

Therefore,  I  rise  to  say  that  that  Is  not 
my  intention  at  all,  that  my  intention  is 
not  contravened  by  the  regulations. 
On  the  contrary,  that  the  regulations,  in 
my  judgment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  De- 
partment, do  carry  out  our  intention. 


Our  Intention  was  to  bring  about  a 
situation  wherein  no  school  districts 
which  did  not,  in  good  faith,  seek  to  de- 
segregate, would  get  Federal  help. 

It  is  just  tliat  simple. 

We  have  a  right  to  adopt  aU  reason- 
able regulations  toward  that  end. 

The  colloquy,  contained  verbatim  in 
the  committee  report  in  which  I  am 
quoted,  dealt  with  the  matter  of  busing 
children,  against  their  wUl.  to  enforce 
desegregation.  I  said— and  I  said  quite 
properly— that  we  were  not  trying  in  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  force  busing 
or  to  effect  racial  balance. 

I  stand  by  that. 

The  guidelines,  however,  are  not  af- 
firmative in  their  character.  They  are 
not  telling  the  people  what  they  have 
got  to  do.  They  are  negative,  in  that 
they  prevent  the  granting  of  FMeral 
money  to  schools  unless  they  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  desegregate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  Here  are  the 
guidelines  as  to  what  we  call  a  good  faith 
effort  and  I  think  that  is  perfectly  prop- 
er and  perfectly  legitimate.  The  Depart- 
ment defended  this  strongly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  memorandum 
of  the  Department  on  that  subject  ad- 
dressed to  school  superintendents  and 
chief  State  school  officers,  dated  April  9 
1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Depaktmsmt  or  Hxaltb, 

Education,  amd  Wxlfaee, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  9, 1966. 
Memorandttm 
To:  School  Superlntendente  and  Chief  State 

School  Officers. 
FVom:  Harold  Howe  n,  UJ3.  Commissioner  of 

Education. 
Subject:  School  desegregation  guidelines. 

Because  we  have  received  a  number  of 
quesUons  regarding  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  1966  Guidelines,  I  thought  you  would 
welcome  the  enclosiu-e.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter sent  by  Secretary  John  Gardner  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  members  of  Congress.  I  beUeve  that 
It  may  clarify  some  of  the  polnte  which  school 
officials  have  raised  with  us. 

One  matter  not  mentioned  in  the  enclo- 
sure but  clearly  of  concern  to  some  school 
officials  Is  the  nature  of  the  commitment 
Involved  In  signing  Form  441-B.  which  is  due 
on  AprU  16.  Apparently  some  have  inter- 
preted this  form  as  a  sort  of  "blank  check" 
or  agreement  to  abide  by  futiire  revlsioiis  of 
the  OuideUnes. 

Form  441-B  Is  a  declaration  of  intent  by 
school  officials  to  use  the  procedures  set  forth 
In  the  GuideUnes  and  to  conduct  arrange- 
mente  for  voluntary  compUance  in  accord- 
ance with  those  procedures.  The  form  states 
that  a  scbool  district  may  take  excepUon  to 
any  future  revUlon  if  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

We  are  anxious  to  provide  fxu-tber  inter- 
pretations about  these  matters  in  any  way 
which  wlU  be  helpftil.  While  our  staff  Is 
limited  in  number.  Assistant  Commissioner 
David  Seeley  and  his  associates  wUl  do  every- 
thing possible  during  the  coming  week  to 
satisfy  requests  you  have  for  information  or 
further  interpretation.  In  addition,  I  have 
scheduled  meetings  with  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative groups  from  Stetes  using  voluntary 
plans  for  compUance. 

Please  advise  us  of  your  problems  so  that 
we  can  work  together  on  them.   In  tbe  mean- 
time, I  hope  that  the  enclosure  is  usefuL 
Enclosure 
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ICapj  of  totter  sent  to  ICembera  at  OoDgrcM 
and  OoTanon) 

T^B  SaCBXTABT  OF  HEALTH, 

BDXTCAnON,  Aim  WBLTAmS, 

Washiimton,  April  9. 1968. 

DiAB :  We  have  received  a  number 

of  InqulriM  about  our  revised  scbool  deseg- 
regation guidelines,  some  of  illicit  reflect  a 
misunderstanding  of  tbelr  purpose  and  In- 
tent. Tou  win  iKobably  have  received  simi- 
lar Inquiries,  so  I  tblnk  it  might  be  useful 
to  restate  the  purpose,  background,  and 
meaning  of  the  revised  guidelines. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  have  itsked  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Bducatlon  Haroll  Howe  n 
and  senior  members  of  his  stall  to  meet  with 
State  and  local  school  officials  to  make  clear 
the  purpose  and  nature  of  these  revised 
guidelines. 

The  Courts  and  the  Congress  hiive  spoken 
clearly  on  the  basic  Issue  of  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools.  The  Supreme  Court 
de^slded  that  quesUon  twelve  years  ago. 
Since  then  Congress  has  plainly  «!8tabll8hed 
In  law  that  pupils  may  not  be  assigned  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  their  racs  or  color. 
TlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  cf  1964  ex- 
pressly requires  the  ExecuUve  Branch  to 
Insure  that  funds  for  federally  asjlsted  pro- 
grams, ln(dudlng  education,  must  not  be 
used  to  support  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation. ^.^ 
This  Department,  like  all  othei-  executive 
agencies.  Is  required  by  Title  VI  not  to  use 
Federal  funds  to  perpetuate  raclU  segrega- 
tion. We  have  fo\md  that  tml'orm  nilee 
contained  In  guldeUnes  Issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  are  the  b««t  method 
of  deaUng  with  both  the  operational  prob- 
l«ns  of  school  districts  and  our  owa  respon- 
Blbllltlee  under  the  law. 

The  first  school  guldeUnes  were  Issued  In 
April,  1966,  and  they  were  not  widely  ques- 
tioned. There  was  a  widespread  effort  by 
school  districts  to  comply.  In  many  areas, 
school  desegregation  began  for  ths  first  time 
smoothly  and  without  incident.  In  other 
areas,  desegregation,  already  begun.  laro- 
gressed  substantially. 

From  the  experience  under  the  original 
guidelines,  we  learned  that  effective  de- 
segregation depends  on  determination  by 
local  communities.  The  guidelines  did  not 
ask  school  districts  formerly  seffregated  to 
desegregate  overnight.  They  recognised  that 
the  remedy  to  be  fashioned  shovUd  take  Into 
account  administrative  problems.  Thus, 
they  asked  that  a  substantial  beginning  be 
made:  and  this  was  done.  All  but  300  of  the 
more  than  3,000  affected  school  dUtrlcts 
agreed  to  desegregate  aU  13  grades  by  the 
faU  of  19<J6,  a  full  year  ahead  of  the  1967 
target  contemplated  by  the  original  guide- 
lines and  required  by  the  Courts.  Only  T» 
chose  not  to  comply. 

The  legal  principle,  defined  by  the  Courts. 
U  that  desegregation  must  progress,  and  that 
as  it  proceeds  In  a  particular  school  district, 
administrative  problems  offer  progressively 
less  Justification  for  delay.  During  1966  and 
this  year,  the  Courts  repeatedly  announced 
requirements  which  put  school  districts  fur- 
ther along  the  road  toward  desegregation 
than  did  the  original  guidelines.  ThU  was 
a  foreseeable  and  InevlUble  restUt,  since 
the  guidelines  were  of  general  appUcabUlty 
While  Courts  fashioned  their  orders  on  a 
OMe-by-case  basis. 

From  the  Issuance  of  revlaed  Court  orders 
It  became  clear  that  school  districts  not  op- 
erating under  court  orders  could  and  should 
make  more  progress  this  year  toward  de- 
segregation than  was  required  by  the  original 
guidelines.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  and 
Of  our  experience  with  problems  under  free 
choice  plans  for  compliance,  we  revised  the 
guidelines. 

One  aspect  of  the  revised  guldeUnes  about 
which  there  has  been  some  Inquiry  U  faculty 
desegregation.    Courts  have  held  that  msan- 


ingful  desegregation  cannot  occur  so  long  as 
segregation  of  faculty  members  persists.  The 
1966  guidelines  pointed  toward  faculty  de- 
segregation by  asking  school  boards  to  hold 
desegregated  staff  meetings  and  to  plan  fur- 
ther steps  the  ensuing  year.  The  1966  guide- 
lines, following  the  decisions  of  Courts,  pro- 
vide for  desegregation  of  the  faculty  to  begin. 
The  guldeUnes  do  not,  as  some  have  as- 
sumed, require  the  Instantaneous  desegrega- 
tion of  the  facility  In  every  school  building  In 
every  district.  Nor  do  they  prescribe  rigid 
means.  They  provide  considerable  fiexlblUty 
as  to  how  a  district  might  undertake  faculty 
desegregation.  What  the  guidelines  do  re- 
quire Is  that  a  reasonable  beginning  be  made 
and  that  reasonable  progress  be  achieved  be- 
yond what  was  achieved  last  year.  We  be- 
lieve that,  with  determination  and  good 
faith,  these  goals  can  be  attained. 

The  second  area  of  concern  involves  the 
percentages  mentioned  In  the  guidelines. 
Some  have  contended  that  this  portion  of 
the  guldeimes  imposes  a  formula  of  "racial 
balance."  This  contention  misconceives  the 
purpose  of  the  percentages. 

The  prevailing  method  of  desegregation  Is 
what  Is  called  the  "free  choice"  plan.  Under 
such  a  plan,  students  select  their  schools  in- 
stead of  being  assigned  to  them  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis.  Courts  have  expressly  con- 
ditioned tbelr  approval  of  such  plans  on  af- 
firmative action  by  school  boards  to  Insure 
that  "free  choice"  actually  exists.  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  review  such  plans  to  Insure 
that  the  choice  Is,  in  fact,  free  and  to  Indi- 
cate to  school  districts  what  proce'tures 
sho\ild  be  used  to  assure  true  freedom  of 
choice. 

In  seeking  appropriate  criteria  to  giUde  us 
in  review  of  free  choice  plans,  we  have 
adopted  the  objective  criteria  applied  by  the 
courts  in  similar  situations.  One  such  cri- 
terion Is  the  distribution  of  students  by  race 
In  the  veirlous  schools  of  a  system  after  the 
students  have  made  their  choices.  If  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Negro  children  choose 
and  go  to  previously  all-white  schools,  the 
choice  system  Is  clearly  operating  freely.  If 
few  or  none  choose  to  do  so  In  a  community 
where  there  has  been  a  pattern  of  segrega- 
tion, then  it  is  appropriate  that  the  free 
choice  plan  be  reviewed  and  other  factors 
considered  to  determine  whether  the  system 
is  operating  freely. 

With  more  than  2000  separate  districts  to 
consider,  such  percentages  are  thus  an  ad- 
ministrative guide  which  helps  us  to  deter- 
mine those  districts  requiring  further  review. 
Such  review  In  turn  wUl  determine  whether 
or  not  the  freedom  of  choice  plan  Is  In  fact 
working  fairly. 

If  the  purposes  of  the  guldeUnes  and  their 
relationship  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  and 
the  laws  of  the  Congress  are  understood.  I 
believe  oui  general  aim  also  wiU  be  clear. 
It  Is  to  assist  local  officials  to  comply  with 
the  law  In  good  faith  and  to  enable  us  to 
fullUl  our  responslbUltles  in  administering 
Tltie  VI. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  OAu>m, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  KEINNEDY  of  Bfassachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  wlU  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  Identify  myself  with  the 
remarks  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  As  a  member  of  both  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  C!ommittee  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Is  quite  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  matter  which 
affects  education  and  also  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rlshts  Act. 


I  certainly  completely  agree  with  hlj 
interpretation.  I  feel  that  his  inter- 
pretation is  a  clarification,  and  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  position  which  was  assumed 
by  the  full  coam^ttee,  and  also  signif. 
icantly  supported  by  the  Education  Sub- 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  that  language  of  the  re- 
port to  which  I  would  take  serious  Issue, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has,  are 
on  pages  71  to  73  of  the  report.  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  language  of  the 
report,  that — 

Field  investigators  should  be  careful]; 
selected,  thoroughly  Indoctrinated,  and  rigid. 
ly  supervised  In  order  to  achieve  the  Image  oj 
"ambassadors"  rather  than  "inqulU- 
tionUts." 

Certainly,  we  do  not  find  any  fault 
with  that  language,  but  as  a  member  ol 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  t 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  I  would  like  to  | 
record  my  disagreement  with  the  com- 
ments contained  in  the  committee  re- 1 
port  at  pages  71-73.  questioning  the  l^ 
gality  of  the  revised  title  VI  guidelines. 
I  do  not  believe,  as  the  r^?ort  states,  that 
the  revised  guidelines  violate  the  legisla- 
tive Intent  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  | 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  consider  the  excerpt  from  the  floor  | 
colloquy  chosen  by  the  committee  to  il- 
lustrate its  position  to  be  totally  inap-| 
positc.    The  question  raised  in  that  col- 
loquy is  whether  or  not  title  VI  could  be  I 
used  to  require  school  boards  to  correct 
racial  imbalance,  and  to  require  some 
sort  of  racial  balance.    Senators  Javits 
and  HuicPHRBT  properly  observed  that] 
title  VI  did  not  Impose  such  a  require- 
ment.   But  the  colloquy  was  not  ad- 
dressed at  all  to  the  actions  which  must  I 
be  taken  to  achieve  the  desegregation 
of  de  Jure  segregated   school  systems. 
The  school  decisions  following  Brown  I 
against  Board  of  Education  have  made 
it  clear  that  where  de  Jure  segregation 
has  existed  in  the  public  schools,  school  I 
authorities  are  required  not  merely  to  I 
end  their  system  of  racial  discrimination,! 
but  also  to  take  steps  to  achieve  a  sin- 
gle integrated  school  system.    In  other! 
words,  some  affirmative  action  to  achieve  I 
this  constitutional  requirement  Ls  neces-| 
sary. 

It  Is  toward  achievement  of  this  r^| 
qulrement  that  the  revised  guldelinesl 
are  directed.  These  new  guldelinesl 
merely  represent  an  attempt  to  pUal 
more  more  emphasis  on  actual  periorm-[ 
ance  than  on  paper  compliance  witt 
tlUeVI. 

Under  the  1966  guidelines,  the 
of  Education  Is  requiring — 

First.     Substantial  achievements  unj 
der  free  choice  desegregation  plans. 

Second.  Significant  progress  in  deseg-j 
regation  of  teachers  and  staff. 

Third.  Progress  in  closing  of  small  inj 
adequate  schools  established  for  Ne 
students  or  other  minority  groups. 

Fourth.  Simplified     pro(>edures 
periodic  reports  fnHn  school  districts  t 
measure  progress  in  Implementing  '' 
segregaticHi  plans. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  requirement 
are  clearly  within  the  legislative  intr 


of  the  Congress  in  enacting  titles  IV  and 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  Senator's  t^marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  front  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OIPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  time  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  ibeen  a  Senator, 
he  has  made  a  most  distinguished  rec-' 
ord  in  trying  faithfully  tO  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  in  this  field. 

I  am  very  much  heartened  and  very 
much  pleased  that  he  should  rally  to  the 
support  of  this  position. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Senate  what  is  objected  to 
in  the  giUdelines,  and  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  wlU  bear  with  me. 

The  Department  states  that  there  Is  a 
way  to  begin  to  bring-  about  desegrega- 
tion by  what  they  call  the  free  choice 
plan;  in  other  words,  that  the  individ- 
ual child's  parents  cart  choose  what 
school  that  child  can  gq  to.  That  is  a 
plan  which  has  been  widely  used  In  the 
South  in  order  to  try  :  to  qualify  for 
Federal  fimds  or  to  avol^  court  decrees. 

I  use  that  word  "avoid"!aot  invidiously 
but  quite  properly— to  avWd  the  issuance 
of  court  decrees  by  complying  in  advance. 

But  the  free  choice,  unless  it  is  cou- 
pled with  voluntarism,  unless  the  parents 
really  have  freedom  to  cihoose,  is  not  a 
free  choice  at  aU.  The  biere  words  on 
paper  "free  choice"  does  not  mean  that 
the  parent — although  he  may  believe  he 
has  a  free  choice— has  a  free  choice. 
The  Department  found  that  out,  to  its 
dismay,  when  it  began  to  accept  so- 
called  free  choice  plans  as  compliance 
with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  It  credits  that  fact  with  a  great 
deal  of  our  present  difficulty,  which  is 
shown  by  the  figures— which  are  phe- 
nomenal— because  it  appears  that  only 
about  5  percent  of  children  in  Southern 
schools  are  in  a  desegregated  status. 

Thus,  in  issuing  the  new  guidelines. 
the  Department  said  not  only  must  there 
be  a  free  choice  plan  but  also  the  cri- 
teria to  show  that  it  is  teally  working. 
Criteria  are  minimal  enough,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senate.  They  involve  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  doubling  the  rate  of  Inte- 
pution— f  rom  what  that  figure  was  prior 
to  1964— where  the  figure  had  been  less 
Ban  5  percent,  it  is  expected  that  it 
should  be  tripled.  ; 

Mr.  President,  that  is  pretty  slow  de- 
segregation, considering  the  fact  that  the 
w  has  been  on  the  bodks  since  1964 
»M  the  poUcy  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1954. 

lliePRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
"the  Senator   frwn   New   York   has 

|ttpired. 

Mr  JAVrre.  Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  ask 
™*iunwus  consent  to  procfeed  for  2  addl- 
pnal  minutes.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  Of|!*ICER.  The 
Bfflator  from  New  York'te  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes.  ^^ 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  see  anything 
at  all  unreasonable  in  the  guidelines 
which  endeavor  to  meet  a  specific  situa- 
tion. The  percentage  of  Negro  pupils 
now  attending  formerly  white  schools 
will  Jump  from  about  5  percent  or  6  per- 
cent— which  is  all  it  was  in  1965 — to  11 
percent  to  12  percent,  this  year. 

That  is  a  little  progress,  but  by  no 
means  enough. 

Therefore,  the  guidelines  were  issued 
in  order  to  Indicate  goals  toward  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  striving. 

Let  us  remember  the  only  thing  sought 
to  be  enforced  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  is  that  districts  which 
do  not  desegregate  shall  not,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  use  all  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  legislated 
after  a  tremendous  battle  in  1964.  That 
Is  also  precisely  what  we  should  carry 
through. 

It  Is  perfectly  logical  to  issue  these 
guidelines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  of  cases  in 
the  fifth  chxuit,  and  other  circuits,  sus- 
taining the  guidelines  principle  with  re- 
spect to  administration  of  this  title  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I.  Cases  Oivinc  Gxneeal  Support  to  thk 
GirmEUNxs 

A.  1966  guldeUnes: 

1.  Stngleton,  et  al  v.  Jtuskaon  Municipal 
School  District,  et  al,  348  Fed.  2d  729  (6th  Clr 
19«5).  ^   >*iv,". 

2.  Price  v.  Deniaon  Indeperident  School 
ZHstrict,  et  al,  348  PW.  2d  110  (6th  Clr.  1965) . 

3.  Kier,  et  al.  v.  County  School  Board  of 
Auffusta  County  Virginia,  et  al,  249  Fed  Sudd 
239   (U.SJ5.C.WJ3.  Va.   1966). 

4.  Wright,  et  al  v.  County  School  Board  of 
Greensville  County  Virginia,  et  al.  262  Fed 
Supp.  j378  (U.SX>.C.EX).  Va.  1966) 

B.  1966  guidelines: 

1.  Davis,  et  al  v.  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Mobile  County,  et  al.  22769  (6th 
Clr.  Aug.  16,  1966) . 

2.  Miller  et  al  v.  School  District  No.  2  Clar- 
endon County  South  Carolina,  et  al  263  Fed 
SUK>.  662  {VBX).C.  S.C.  1966). 

3.  Smith,  et  al  v.  The  Board  of  Education 
of  Morrilton  School  District  No.  32  et  al 
No.  18243  (8th  Clr.  Sept.  14.  1966).      ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
made  very  clear  from  the  report,  the 
reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  funds 
available  to  enforce  the  law  was  a  dis- 
agreement by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, mind  you,  not  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, with  the  guidelines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  way  to  en- 
force the  law,  from  what  has  been  said 
in  the  report,  is  to  restore  the  money  as 
requested  by  the  Department— $927,000. 
Utaless  the  Smate  haa  recorded  Itaelf 
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on  that  score  a  conference  committee 
cannot  act.  The  issue  of  whether  the 
figure  is  $927,000.  or  $825,000.  or  $725,000 
can  be  left  to  the  conference;  but  the 
Senate  must  record  Itself,  in  my  Judg- 
m«it.  to  show  its  disapproval  of  what 
the  committee  stated  in  Its  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KJENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  point  made 
by  the  Seiiator  by  quoting  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Harold  Howe,  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  3, 
1966.  I  read  from  page  5  of  his  testi- 
mony.   Halfway  down  the  page  he  said: 

We  wlU  have  a  difficult  time  doing  the 
Job  expected  of  us  in  fiscal  1967,  and  IX  fur- 
ther cuts  are  imposed,  the  quaUty  of  our 
services  to  schools  and  colleges  will  decllne- 
(2)  Particularly  In  the  realm  of  compliance 
with  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  the  cuts  imposed 
by  the  House  committee  have  already  severely 
handicapped  our  efforts. 

I  think  that  is  powerful  testimony  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  substan- 
tiating what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  has  said,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port his  position. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  not  cut  the 
funds  provided  by  the  House  bill  for  civil 
rights.  We  made  a  reduction  of  $531,000 
from  a  total  of  $7,531,000  for  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  but  we  left  in  the  bill 
$2,782,000  and  $603,000.  respectively,  as 
written  by  the  House,  to  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  clvU  rights  functions  of  the 
Detriment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

So  we  did  not  reduce  by  1  penny  the 
funds  provided  by  the  House  bill  for  civil 
rights  functions.  On  the  other  hauid. 
even  with  the  amendment,  the  Secretary 
wUl  have  $574,000  more  for  this  fiscal 
year  than  he  had  last  year.  That  Office 
will  have  over  $7  million,  which  is  very 
considerably  more  money.  So  there 
really  was  not  sharp  reduction  in  the 
funds  dealing  with  clvU  rights  functions 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  listened  to  the  argiunent  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  with  great  interest 
but  with  all  respect,  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion. The  amount  of  $927,000  will  be  in 
conference,  and  the  conference  will  have 
a  perfect  right  to  adjust  the  figure  as 
between  the  House  and  Senate.  I  have 
raised  this  question  by  offering  this 
amendment  because  I  know  of  no  other 
way — I  shall  be  happy  if  anyone  suggests 
any  other  way— in  which  the  Senate  can 
disassociate  Itself  from  the  language  in 
the  report  wlilch  is  tied  to  passage  of  this 
bill.  Though  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  if  we  get  locked  in  with 
this  api>ropriatlon  that  will  indicate  the 
legislative  intent,  I  think  the  matter  Is 
of  sufficient  importance  that  the  legis- 
lative intent  should  be  made  clear  and 
that  those  words  In  the  report  should  be 
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[Copy  of  letter  sent  to  llemben  of  Oongrna 
andOoTernon) 

TBI  SSCBTTABT  Of  HXALTB, 

KOITCATION,  Aim  Wkltmu, 
Washington,  April  9. 1966. 

Dbab :  We  have  received  a  number 

of  Inqulrlea  about  our  revised  school  deseg- 
regation guideline*,  some  of  which  reflect  a 
misunderstanding  of  their  purpose  and  in- 
tent. Tou  wUl  probably  have  received  simi- 
lar Inquiries,  so  I  think  It  might  be  tiseful 
to  restete  the  purpose,  background,  and 
meaning  of  the  revised  guidelines. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  have  asked  U.S. 
Oonmilssloner  of  Education  Harold  Howe  n 
and  senior  members  of  his  staff  to  meet  with 
State  and  local  school  officials  to  make  clear 
the  purpose  and  nature  of  these  revised 
guidelines. 

The  Courts  and  the  Congress  htive  spoken 
clearly  on  the  basic  Issue  of  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  question  twelve  years  ago. 
Since  then  Congress  has  plainly  established 
In  law  that  pupils  may  not  be  assigned  to 
•cbools  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color. 
Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  ei- 
preasly  requires  the  Executive  Branch  to 
Insure  that  funds  for  federally  assisted  j^o- 
grams,  Indudlng  education,  must  not  be 
used  to  support  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation. 

This  Department,  like  all  other  executive 
agencies.  Is  required  by  Title  VI  not  to  use 
Federal  funds  to  perpetuate  racial  segrega- 
tion. We  have  foiind  that  uniform  rules 
contained  In  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  are  the  be«  t  method 
of  dealing  with  both  the  operational  prob- 
lems of  school  districts  and  ova  own  respon- 
slblimee  under  the  law. 

The  first  school  giildellnes  wem  Issued  In 
April.  1966,  and  they  were  not  widely  ques- 
tioned. There  was  a  widespread  effort  by 
school  districts  to  comply.  In  many  areas, 
school  desegregation  began  for  the  first  time 
smoothly  and  without  Incident.  In  other 
areas,  desegregation,  already  begun,  pro- 
gressed substantially. 

Prom  the  experience  under  the  original 
guidelines,  we  learned  that  effective  de- 
segregation depends  on  determination  by 
local  communities.  The  guidelines  did  not 
ask  school  districts  formerly  segregated  to 
desegregate  overnight.  They  reco«3ttl»ed  that 
the  remedy  to  be  fashioned  should  take  Into 
account  administrative  problems.  Thus, 
they  asked  that  a  substantial  beginning  be 
made:  and  this  was  done.  All  but  300  of  the 
more  than  3,000  affected  schocl  districts 
agreed  to  desegregate  all  12  grades  by  the 
faU  of  1966,  a  full  year  ahead  of  the  1967 
target  contemplated  by  the  original  guide- 
lines and  required  by  the  Courts.  Only  79 
chose  not  to  comply. 

The  legal  principle,  defined  by  iJie  Courts, 
Is  that  desegregation  must  progress,  and  that 
as  It  proceeds  in  a  particular  school  district, 
administrative  problems  offer  progteaelvely 
less  Justification  for  deUy.  During  1966  and 
this  year,  the  Courts  repeatedly  announced 
requirements  which  put  school  districts  fur- 
ther along  the  road  toward  desegregation 
tlian  did  the  original  guidelines.  This  was 
a  foreseeable  and  Inevitable  resrilt,  since 
the  guidelines  were  of  general  applicability 
while  Courts  fashioned  their  orders  on  a 
oaae-by-case  bula. 

From  the  Issuance  of  rerlaed  Court  orders 
It  became  clear  that  school  districts  not  op- 
erating under  court  orders  could  and  should 
make  more  progress  this  year  toward  de- 
segregation than  was  required  by  the  original 
guidelines.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  and 
of  our  experience  ,wlth  problems  under  free 
choice  plana  for  compliance,  we  revised  the 
guidelines. 

One  aspect  of  the  revised  giddellnes  about 
which  there  has  been  some  InqiUry  la  faeiUty 
deeegregatlon.    Courts  have  held  that  mean- 
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iBgful  desegregation  cannot  occur  so  long  as 
segregation  of  faculty  members  persists.  Hie 
1966  guidelines  pointed  toward  faculty  de- 
segregation by  asking  school  boards  to  hold 
desegregated  staff  meetings  and  to  plan  fur- 
ther steps  the  ensuing  year.  The  1966  gtilde- 
llnes,  following  the  decisions  of  Courts,  pro- 
vide for  desegregation  of  the  faculty  to  begin. 

The  guidelines  do  not.  as  some  have  as- 
sumed, require  the  Instantaneous  desegrega- 
tion of  the  faculty  In  every  school  biilldlng  In 
every  district.  Nor  do  they  prescribe  rigid 
means.  They  provide  considerable  flexibility 
as  to  bow  a  district  might  undertake  faculty 
desegregation.  What  the  guidelines  do  re- 
quire is  that  a  reasonable  beginning  be  made 
and  that  reasonable  progress  be  achieved  be- 
yond what  was  achieved  last  year.  We  be- 
lieve that,  with  determination  and  good 
faith,  these  goals  can  be  attained. 

The  second  ares  of  concern  Involves  the 
percentages  mentioned  In  the  guidelines. 
Some  have  contended  that  this  portion  of 
the  guidelines  imposes  a  formula  of  "racial 
balance."  This  contention  misconceives  the 
purpose  of  the  percentages. 

The  prevailing  method  of  desegregation  Is 
what  Is  called  the  "free  choice"  plan.  Under 
such  a  plan,  students  select  their  schools  In- 
stead of  being  assigned  to  them  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis.  Courts  have  expressly  con- 
ditioned their  approval  of  such  plans  on  af- 
firmative action  by  school  boards  to  Insure 
that  "free  choice"  actually  exists.  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  review  such  plans  to  Insure 
that  the  choice  Is.  In  fact,  free  and  to  Indi- 
cate to  school  districts  what  procerlures 
should  be  used  to  assure  true  freedom  of 
choice. 

In  seeking  appropriate  criteria  to  guide  lu 
In  review  of  free  choice  plans,  we  have 
adopted  the  objective  criteria  applied  by  the 
co\irts  In  similar  situations.  One  such  cri- 
terion Is  the  distribution  of  students  by  race 
In  the  various  schools  of  a  system  after  the 
studente  have  made  their  choices.  If  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Negro  children  choose 
and  go  to  previously  all-white  schools,  the 
choice  system  Is  clearly  operating  freely.  If 
few  or  none  choose  to  do  so  In  a  community 
where  there  has  been  a  pattern  of  segrega- 
tion, then  It  Is  appropriate  that  the  free 
choice  plan  be  reviewed  and  other  factors 
considered  to  determine  whether  the  system 
Is  operating  freely. 

With  more  than  2000  sepcmite  dlstricte  to 
consider,  such  percentages  are  thus  an  ad- 
ministrative guide  which  helps  us  to  deter- 
mine those  dlstricte  requiring  further  review. 
Such  review  In  turn  will  determine  whether 
or  not  the  freedom  of  choice  plan  Is  In  fact 
working  fairly. 

If  the  purposes  of  the  guidelines  and  their 
relationship  to  the  decision  of  the  courte  and 
the  laws  of  the  Congress  are  understood.  I 
believe  our  general  aim  also  will  be  clear. 
It  Is  te  assist  local  officials  to  comply  with 
the  law  In  good  faith  and  to  enable  us  to 
fulfill  our  responsibilities  In  administering 
Title  VI. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Gaxdnxi, 

Sei^etary. 

lir.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  Identify  myself  with  the 
remarks  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  As  a  member  of  both  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Is  quite  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  matter  which 
affects  education  and  also  title  VI  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act. 


I  certainly  completely  agree  with  hit 
Interpretation.  I  feel  that  his  Inter- 
pretation Is  a  clarification,  and  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  position  which  was  assumed 
by  the  full  committee,  and  also  signif. 
icantly  supported  by  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  that  language  of  the  re- 
port to  which  I  would  take  serious  Issue, 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has,  are 
on  pages  71  to  73  of  the  report.  I  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  langiiage  of  the 
report,  that — 

Field  Investigators  should  be  carefull; 
selected,  thoroughly  Indoctrinated,  and  rigid- 
ly supervised  In  order  to  achieve  the  Image  of 
"ambassadors"  rather  than  "Inquu- 
tlonlste." 

Certainly,  we  do  not  find  any  fault 
with  that  language,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  I  would  like  to 
record  my  disagreement  with  the  com- 
ments contained  In  the  committee  re- 
port at  pages  71-73,  questioning  the  le- 
gality of  the  revised  title  VI  guidelines. 
I  do  not  believe,  as  the  report  states,  that 
the  revised  guidelines  violate  the  legisla- 
tive Intent  of  Congress  In  the  enactment 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  consider  the  excerpt  from  the  floor 
colloquy  chosen  by  the  committee  to  il- 
lustrate Its  position  to  be  totally  inap- 
posite. The  question  raised  In  that  col- 
loquy Is  whether  or  not  title  VI  could  be 
used  to  require  school  boards  to  correct 
racial  Imbalance,  and  to  require  some 
sort  of  racial  balance.  Senators  JAvns 
and  HTncPHRrr  properly  observed  that 
title  VI  did  not  Impose  such  a  require- 
ment. But  the  colloquy  was  not  ad- 
dressed at  all  to  the  actions  which  must 
be  taken  to  achieve  the  desegregation 
of  de  jure  segregated  school  systems. 
The  school  decisions  following  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  have  made 
It  clear  that  where  de  Jure  segregation 
has  existed  In  the  public  schools,  school 
authorities  are  required  not  merely  to 
end  their  system  of  racial  discrimination, 
but  also  to  take  steps  to  achieve  a  sin- 
gle Integrated  school  system.  In  other 
words,  some  affirmative  action  to  achieve 
this  constitutional  requirement  is  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  toward  achievement  of  this  r^ 
QUlrement  that  the  revised  guidelines 
are  directed.  These  new  guidelines 
merely  represent  an  attempt  to  place 
more  more  emphasis  on  actual  perform- 
ance than  on  paiier  compliance  with 
tlUeVI. 

Under  the  1966  guidelines,  the  OfDoe 
of  Education  Is  requiring — 

First.  Substantial  achievements  un- 
der free  choice  desegregation  plans. 

Second.  Significant  progress  in  deseg- 
regation of  teachers  and  staff. 

Third.  Progress  In  closing  of  small  in- 
adequate schools  established  for  Negro 
students  or  other  minority  groups. 

Fourth.  Simplified  procedures  and 
periodic  reports  fn^n  school  districts  to 
measure  progress  In  Implementing  de- 
segregation plans. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  requirements 
are  clearly  within  the  legislative  Intent 


of  the  Congress  In  enactifig  titles  IV  and 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  Senator's!  t«narks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  froia  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  time  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  been  a  Senator, 
he  has  made  a  most  distinguished  rec- 
ord in  trying  faithfully  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  in  this  field. 

I  am  very  much  heartened  and  very 
much  pleased  that  he  should  rally  to  the 
support  of  this  position. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  1  will  try  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Senate  what  is  objected  to 
in  the  guidelines,  and  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  will  bear  with  me. 

The  Department  states  that  there  is  a 
way  to  begin  to  bring  about  desegrega- 
tion by  what  they  call'  the  free  choice 
plan;  in  other  words,  Ijhat  the  individ- 
ual child's  parents  ctfn  choose  what 
school  that  child  can  go  to.  That  is  a 
plan  which  has  been  widely  used  in  the 
South  In  order  to  try  to  qualify  for 
Federal  funds  or  to  avoid  court  decrees. 

I  use  that  word  "avoid"  not  invidiously, 
but  quite  properly — to  avoid  the  Issuance 
of  court  decrees  by  complying  In  advance. 

But  the  free  choice,  unless  it  is  cou- 
pled with  voluntarism,  unless  the  parents 
really  have  freedom  to  choose,  is  not  a 
free  choice  at  all.  Th$  mere  words  on 
paper  "free  choice"  do^  not  mean  that 
the  parent — although  his  may  believe  he 
has  a  free  choice — ha$  a  free  choice. 
The  Department  found  that  out,  to  its 
dismay,  when  it  began  to  accept  so- 
called  free  choice  plana  as  compliance 
with  Utle  VI  of  the  Cltll  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  It  credits  that  tact  with  a  great 
deal  of  our  present  difficulty,  which  Is 
shown  by  the  figures— 1-whlch  are  phe- 
nomenal— because  It  t^wars  that  only 
about  5  percent  of  chil4ren  in  Southern 
schools  are  in  a  desegreisated  status. 

Thus,  In  Issuing  the  new  guidelines, 
the  Department  said  not  only  must  there 
be  a  free  choice  plan  t>ut  also  the  cri- 
teria to  show  that  it  Is  really  working. 
Criteria  are  minimal  enough,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senate.  They  involve  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  doubling  the  rate  of  inte- 
gration—from what  that  flgiu-e  was  prior 
to  1964— where  the  figure  had  been  less 
than  5  percent.  It  is  ^kpected  ttiat  it 
should  be  tripled.  '  • 

Mr.  President,  that  U  pretty  slow  de- 
segregation, considering  the  fact  that  the 
law  has  been  on  the  books  since  1964 
and  the  policy  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1954.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFJttCER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  tnm  \  New  York  has 
expired.  | 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Ffesldent.  I  ask 
Jinanimous  consent  to  pikiceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  > 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPKCER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Yort  Is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes- 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  see  anything 
at  all  unreas<H]able  In  the  guidelines 
which  endeavor  to  meet  a  specific  situa- 
tion. The  percentage  of  Negro  pupils 
now  attending  formerly  white  schools 
will  jump  from  about  5  percent  or  6  per- 
cent— ^whlch  Is  all  it  was  in  1965— to  11 
percent  to  12  percent,  this  year. 

That  Is  a  little  progress,  but  by  no 
means  enough. 

Therefore,  the  guidelines  were  Issued 
in  order  to  Indicate  goals  toward  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  striving. 

Let  us  remember  the  only  thing  sought 
to  be  enforced  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  is  that  districts  which 
do  not  desegregate  shall  not,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  use  all  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  legislated 
after  a  tremendous  battle  in  1964.  That 
is  also  precisely  what  we  should  carry 
through. 

It  is  perfectly  logical  to  Issue  these 
guidelines. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  of  cases  in 
the  fifth  circuit,  and  other  circuits,  sus- 
taining the  guidelines  principle  with  re- 
spect to  administration  of  this  title  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.  Casks  Giving  Osnxsai,  Sufpobt  to  thx 

OXTIDXLINXS 

A.  196S  guldeUnes: 

1.  Singleton,  et  al  v.  JackKm  Municipal 
School  District,  et  al,  848  Fed.  2d  729  (6th  Clr. 
1965). 

2.  Price  V.  Denison  Independent  School 
District,  et  al.  348  Fed.  2d  110  (5th  Clr.  1965) . 

3.  Kier,  et  al.  v.  County  School  Board  of 
Augusta  County  Virginia,  et  al,  249  Fed.  Supp. 
239   (U.8U.C.WX).  Va.   1966). 

4.  Wright,  et  al  v.  County  School  Board  of 
Greensville  County  Virginia,  et  al.  252  Fed. 
Supp.  378  (U.SX).CJEJ3.  Va.  1966). 

B.  1966  guidelines: 

1.  Davis,  et  al  v.  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioner f  of  Mobile  County,  et  al,  22759  (5th 
Clr.  Aug.  16, 1966) . 

2.  Miller  et  al  v.  School  District  No.  2  Clar- 
endon County  South  Carolina,  et  al.  263  Fed. 
Supp.  552  (U.SX).C.  S.C.  1966). 

3.  Smith,  et  al  v.  The  Board  of  Education 
of  Morrilton  School  District  No.  32,  et  al. 
No.  18243  (8th  Clr.  Sept.  14,  1966). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
made  very  clear  from  the  report,  the 
reason  for  the  reduction  In  the  funds 
available  to  enforce  the  law  was  a  dis- 
agreement by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, mind  you,  not  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, with  the  guidelines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired.    

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  New 
Yozic  Is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  way  to  en- 
force the  law.  from  what  has  been  said 
In  the  report,  is  to  restore  the  money  as 
requested  by  the  Department— $927,000. 
Unless  the  Senate  baa  recorded  iteelf 


on  that  score  a  conference  committee 
caimot  act.  The  issue  of  whether  the 
figure  Is  $927,000.  or  $825,000,  or  $725,000 
can  be  left  to  the  conference;  but  the 
Senate  must  record  Itself,  In  my  judg- 
mait,  to  show  its  disapproval  of  what 
the  committee  stated  in  its  report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  by  quoting  from  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Harold  Howe,  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  before  the  Spedsd 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  3, 
1966.  I  read  from  page  5  of  his  testi- 
mony.   Halfway  down  the  page  he  said: 

We  will  have  a  difficult  time  doing  the 
Job  expected  of  us  In  fiscal  1967.  and  If  fur- 
ther cuts  are  Imposed,  the  quality  of  our 
services  to  schools  and  colleges  will  decline; 
(2)  Particularly  In  the  realm  of  compliance 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  cuts  imposed 
by  the  House  committee  have  already  severely 
handicapped  o\ir  efforts. 

I  think  that  Is  powerful  testimony  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  substan- 
tiating what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  has  said,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port his  position. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  not  cut  the 
funds  provided  by  the  House  bill  for  civil 
rights.  We  made  a  reduction  of  $531,000 
from  a  total  of  $7,531,000  for  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  but  we  left  In  the  Wll 
$2,782,000  and  $603,000,  respectively,  as 
written  by  the  House,  to  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  civil  rights  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

So  we  did  not  reduce  by  1  penny  the 
funds  provided  by  the  House  bill  for  civil 
rights  functions.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  with  the  amendment,  the  Secretary 
will  have  $574,000  more  for  this  fiscal 
year  than  he  had  last  year.  That  Office 
will  have  over  $7  million,  which  is  very 
considerably  more  money.  So  there 
really  was  not  sharp  reduction  in  the 
fimds  desding  with  civil  rights  functions 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  listened  to  the  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  with  great  interest, 
but  with  all  respect,  it  begs  the  ques- 
tion. The  amount  of  $927,000  will  be  In 
conference,  and  the  conference  will  have 
a  perfect  right  to  adjust  the  figure  as 
between  the  House  and  Senate.  I  have 
raised  this  question  by  offering  this 
amendment  because  I  know  of  no  other 
way — I  shall  be  happy  if  anyone  suggests 
any  other  way — in  which  the  Senate  can 
disassociate  Itself  from  the  language  in 
the  report  which  is  tied  to  passage  of  this 
bill.  Though  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  if  we  get  locked  in  with 
this  appropriation  that  will  indicate  the 
legislative  Intent,  I  think  the  matter  Is 
of  sufficient  importance  that  the  legis- 
lative intent  should  be  made  clear  and 
that  those  words  in  the  report  should  be 
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repudiated.  The  best  way.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  do  it  Is  to  get  the  matter  before 
the  conference  committee,  to  wit,  by 
means  of  an  Increase  in  the  money  pro- 
vided. So  there  is  no  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents  Involved,  but 
really  the  attitude  of  the  Senate. 

Flnidly.  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  De- 
partment to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastorx],  under  date  of 
January  15,  1966.  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  state  what  the  letter  contains. 

Mr.  President,  while  Senators  are  here, 
I  ask  for  the  yeaa  and  nays  qH  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  New  York  finished? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    No,  not  quite. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  now  ask  for  the 
Sreas  and  nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
at  llbnty  to  put  In  the  Rxcord  the  letter 
from  the  Department  to  the  Senator 
ftom  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastor*] 

B«r.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  letter  In  question  gcAng  Into  the 
RicoRO.  In  fcM:t,  I  will  ask  that  It  be 
placed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAvrrS.  will  the  S«iator  do  it 
at  his  own  request? 

B4r.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  I  have 
reo^ved  from  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dkpartkznt  or  Hxalth, 
Education,  and  'Wtlwmmm, 

July  19. 19«». 
Hon.  John  O.  PAsroaa, 
UJS.  Senate, 
WtuMngton,  D.O. 

DxAB  Sknatob  Pastor*  :  In  1967  th«  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
quested $4312.000  and  346  poeltlona  In  vari- 
ous appropriations  to  carry  out  Its  civil  rights 
activities.  The  House  reduced  the  over-all 
request  to  $3386.000  and  centralized  the  ac- 
tivity In  one  appropriation.  This  would  pro- 
vide for  276  positions,  a  reduction  of  $927 .000 
and  70  positions. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  Department's  dvll  rights  program 
has  gotten  under  way.  It  now  appears  that 
the  original  estimate  Is.  to  say  the  least,  a 
conservative  one  for  an  effective  program. 
Therefore,  any  reducttoti  from  the  estimate 
will  impoee  a  severe  handicap  on  the  Depart- 
mtfit. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Departments  dvll 
rights  program  Is  to  bring  the  recipients  of 
Federal  funds  Into  compliance  with  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  so  as  to  avoid 
the  termination  of  Federal  funds.  The  proc- 
ess of  educating  and  persuading  recipients 
to  modify  their  practices  requires  competent, 
high  level  staff.  Any  reduction  in  the  limited 
staff  requested  by  the  Department  will  leave 
no  alternative  In  the  handling  of  violations 
of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  other  than  to  proceed 
to  terminate  funds.  With  adequate  negotia- 
tion, made  possible  with  adeqiiate  staff.  It  Is 
possible  to  bring  most  of  the  recipients  Into 
compUanee  and  thus  avoid  the  disruption  of 
vital  Federal  programs. 

As  an  example,  the  Department  had  to  ap- 
prove 7.000  hospitals  as  desegregated  In  order 
to  permit  them  to  participate  in  the  Medl- 
«ai«  program.    With  respect  to  3.SO0  hos- 


pitals, serloiu  doubts  existed  as  to  their  com- 
pliance, and  In  many  cases  practices  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  were  admitted. 
Without  adequate  staff,  the  Department 
would  have  been  forced  to  deny  these  hos- 
pitals the  opportunity  to  participate  In  Medi- 
care. Because  staff  resources  were  brought 
In  to  handle  this  crisis  situation.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  2300  of  the  hospitals  Into  com- 
pUanee. At  the  present  time,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  deferring  participation  In  Bledlcare 
In  the  cases  of  only  200  hospitals  and  Is  still 
working  to  resolve  the  problems  as  they  re- 
late to  these  hospitals. 

The  same  situation  exists  with  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Nearly  half  of  the 
1,800  school  districts  In  the  South  are  not 
yet  In  compliance  with  Title  VI.  If  the 
Department  has  adequate  resources.  It  can 
negotiate  with  these  school  districts  and 
bring  them  Into  compliance  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  receive  Federal  funds.  With  a 
restricted  budget  the  Department  would  be 
left  only  with  the  alternative  of  proceeding 
to  hearings  and  enforcement  actions. 

By  January  1,  the  Department  must  review 
and  approve  at  least  3,000  nursing  homes  for 
participation  in  Medicare.  Again,  evidence 
indicates  that  many  of  these  nursing  homes 
are  operated  on  a  segregated  basis.  If  the 
Department  can  visit  these  institutions  and 
persuade  them  to  change  their  practices,  it 
will  not  only  achieve  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  but  win  make  the  launching 
of  the  Medicare  program  with  extended  care 
facilities  a  success. 

In  administering  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  as  it  relates  to  school  districts, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  health  care 
facilities,  HEW  is  serving  the  other  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  provide  funds  to  them.  That  is 
to  say  that  while  these  other  Department 
and  Agencies  grant  funds  to  health,  educa- 
tional and  welfare  Institutions  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  there  Is  a  single  Government- 
wide  compliance  program  located  in  HEW. 
All  of  the  other  granting  Departments  and 
Agencies  rely  exclusively  on  HEW  for  the 
processing  of  civil  rights  compliance.  There- 
fore, the  Executive  Branch  of  Government 
has  organized  the  civil  rights  compliance 
program  in  as  efficient  a  manner  as  is  possible 
to  secure  the  greatest  amotmt  of  compliance 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  to  continue 
the  flow  of  Federal  support  to  vital  programs 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
We  therefore  urge  that  the  entire  reduc- 
tion by  the  House  of  70  positions  and  $927,000 
be  restored.  However,  to  comply  fully  with 
your  request,  the  following  Is  the  cost  asso- 
ciated with  various  levels  of  restoration:  70 
I>osltlons,  $927,000;  60  positions,  $780,000;  60 
positions.  $660,000. 
Thanks  for  your  consideration  and  help. 
Sincerely, 

WlI,BUa  J.  COHKM, 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  may  be  indulged 
on  this,  I  had  a  number  of  conversations 
with  members  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  ref- 
erence to  the  item  of  $927,000.  This  was 
the  reduction,  stated  in  the  letter — the 
reduction  made  by  the  House  from  the 
Department's  request. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Senate  committee 
did  not  cut  the  figure  of  the  House,  but 
it  is  true  also  that  the  Senate  did  not  In- 
crease the  reduced  figure.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly.  It  was  hoped  the 
$927,000  figure  would  provide  for  70  ad- 
ditional Jobs  which  were  necessary  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  title 


VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  passed  by  this 
Congress.  The  committee  stated  that  It 
did  not  want  an  inquisition  on  the  part 
of  the  Department.  It  was  to  assist 
States  that  had  an  urge  to  comply  with 
the  law.  This  was  to  be  merely  an  am- 
bassadorial fimctlon  to  help  the  States 
which  wanted  to  comply  with  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Realizing  the  practicalities  involved, 
with  respect  to  the  $927,000,  which  was 
Intended  to  add  70  jobs,  I  suggested  In 
committee  that  there  be  added  35  jobs, 
and  I  suggested  an  increase  of  $500,000 
to  the  House  figure.  I  must  say  sorrow- 
fully that  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  10 
to  2.  Equally  regretfully  I  think  that  is 
about  the  way  it  will  go  here.  S<»ne  Sen- 
ators voted  against  it  because  they  felt 
It  was  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  econ- 
omy. Then  some  Senators  voted  against 
it  because  they  have  never  had  any  heart 
for  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  I  am 
not  being  critical,  but  that  is  the  realis- 
tic situation  when  we  talk  about  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  not  being  tied  to  the 
amount.  Some  voted  against  my  sugges- 
tion because  they  are  out  of  sympathy 
with  title  VI.  Some  voted  against  my 
suggestion  out  of  a  sense  of  saving — and 
their  vote  would  not  reflect  their  senti- 
ments supporting  civil  rights — just  sin- 
cerely for  economy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  frcxn  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  true  reflection  of  the  way  the 
Senate  feels.  I  would  hope  that  a  reso- 
lution could  be  introduced  repudiating 
the  language  in  the  report,  rather  than 
attempt  to  tie  It  to  figures,  because  as  I 
have  said  I  do  not  think  the  issue  of  costs 
and  figures  will  accurately  show  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senate.  Even  if  it  were  done, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  conclusive 
proof  as  to  our  feeling  about  the  language 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  HHiT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  2  minutes  at  this  particular  point 
because  I  think  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  hit  the  nail  ex- 
actly on  the  head  in  his  closing  words. 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  language.  Frankly,  the  lan- 
guage was  placed  in  the  report  because 
the  committee,  as  is  the  frequent  custom, 
wanted  to  put  something  in  the  report 
in  order  to  avert  a  long  drawn  out  fight 
The  committee  wanted  to  avoid  raising 
many  extraneous  issues  which  do  not 
reach  the  heart  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do;  that  is,  to  pass  a  fair  and  reason- 
able, economical  and  Just  appropriation 
biU. 

That  was  the  reason  for  Including  the 
language,  and  I  am  not  debating  that. 
I  agree  100  percent  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island— 
tuid  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter of  civil  rights— that  there  are  suffi- 
cient positions  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary so  that  at  this  time,  when  the  Presi- 
dent himself  is  asking  a  stay  on  new 
employment  in  government,  they  can 


make  do,  and  perform  ti  t^  tasks  assigned 
to  them. 

If  it  turns  out  that  „^ ^ 

handicapped,  they  can  come  back  to  us. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  raise 
the  appropriation  in  this  bill,  simply 
for  moral  effect,  when  there  are  so 
many  other  things  for  which  we  have 
had  to  provide  increases.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  liftnd  is  correct 
The  PRESIDING  OJPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  me  1  moy«  minute' 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thiWc  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Is  Entirely  correct 
when  he  suggests  that  we  should  keep 
the  appropriation  as  it  is.  without  preju- 
dice, and  if  the  Senate  aa  a  whole  wishes 
to  repudiate  the  language  in  this  report, 
it  could  be  done  by  resolution.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  do  W)t  feel  deeply 
about  that,  if  Senators  wish  to  do  it. 

Language  in  the  report  is  not  law;  it 
is  merely  the  opinion  of  ti,  majority  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  although  it  can 
have  far-reaching  effects, 

If  we  need  a  vote  on  th»t  issue,  let  us 
vote  on  some  form  of  reaialutlon,  but  let 
us  not  provide,  in  this  blU,  for  what  may 
be  unnecessary  positions,  when  we  need 
the  money  so  desperately  In  other  parts 
of  the  bill,  simply  because  of  this  lan- 
guage, or  because  of  sucih  moral  effect 
as  someone  might  think  that  action 
would  have  on  the  language. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  to  say  thid:  In  providing 
the  $7  million  for  the  offloe  of  the  Sec- 
retary, we  give  him  $574,000  more  for 
this  fiscal  year  than  he  had  for  the  past 
fiscal  year.  In  addition  thereto,  we 
went  along  with  the  House  and  provided 
for  him  to  have  $1,249,000,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  office  from  the  Federal  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 
In  other  words,  he  has  an  allowance 
under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  $8,249,000;  and  it  in  no  way 
affects  what  the  House  ttid  so  far  as 
providing  money  with  reference  to  dvll 

rights.  r 

Mr.  PASTORE.   May  I  h«ive  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield  2  i^utes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Ptesldent,  I  re- 
iterate again  what  I  said  before:  I  do 
not  see  the  connection  between  the 
amount  and  the  language  in  the  report 
I  think  that  is  regrettabte.  But  I  am 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  thi  other  mem- 
oers  of  the  committee. 

I  made  the  motion  to  Increase  the 
unount  by  $500,000.  Immediately,  of 
worse,  there  was  a  tremendous  amount 
Of  discussion.  Distinguished  Senators 
like  the  Senator  from  West  fVlrglnU  dted 
»Uin  instances  of  harassment  in  his 
state;  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
Holland  ],  made  representajtlons  more  or 
^  pointing  out  a  f^w  incidents 
«  harassment;  and  the  acting  chairman 
M  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
ueorgla  [Mr.  Russell]  did  the  same 
«ita«.  as  did  the  Senator  Ifrom  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis] 
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I  was  in  no  position  to  dispute  the 
word  of  those  distinguished  gentlemen, 
with  whom  I  have  worked  for  many 

years. 

Whether  the  representations  made  to 
the  Senators  on  which  they  base  their 
stand,  exist  in  fact.  I  do  not  know. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  I  was  in  no 
position  to  refute  them. 

I  do  believe  that  the  gentlemen,  having 
evidence  of  Instances  of  harassment 
should  promptly  and  pn«)erly  caU  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department.  We 
are  all  in  accord  that  no  State,  no  agen- 
cy, no  hospital,  no  school  should  be 
harassed.  I  think  they  should  be  guided 
along  the  proper  path  of  observing  and 
abiding  by  the  law. 

But  that  was  the  impasse,  and  I  think 
that  is  one  reason  why  the  committee 
refused  to  increase  the  amount.  I  think 
they  were  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
vexed,  or  peeved,  or  Indignant  at  some 
of  the  practices  alleged  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed. Whether  the  representations 
made  to  individual  Senators  be  true  or 
false,  imaginary  or  real,  I  am  in  no  posi- 
tion to  say  at  this  moment,  and  I  was 
In  no  position  to  rebut  at  the  time.  And 
I  certainly  would  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  any  colleague  in  relying  on  rep- 
resentations made,  for  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  their  integrity 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

As  I  have  always  profited  from  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  should  like  to  remove  the  question  of 
the  amount  from  any  consideration  of  the 
matter;  it  does  not  deserve  it.  But  it  is 
the  only  way  I  know  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion. 

So.  rather  than  offer  another  amend- 
ment later.  I  modify  my  amendment  by 
striking  out  everything  after  line  1.  so  as 
to  make  the  amendment  read: 

On  page  52,  line  10,  strike  out  "$7,000,000" 
and  substitute  "$7,570,000." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat.  I  am  not  quib- 
bling about  the  amount.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  on 
the  committee.  He  says  a  half  million 
dollars    is    adequate    for    the    purpose. 

The  only  thing  we  have  nailed  down 
now  Is  that  this  whole  question  arises  be- 
cause of  the  disapproval  of  what  the  De- 
partment is  trying  to  do  about  title  VI. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  only  way 
we  can  get  the  feeUng  of  the  Senate  on 
the  question  is  by  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive way.  in  accordance  with  what  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
says,  based  on  his  specialized  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  would  be  a  proper  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  feel  that  we 
made  our  decision  upon  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  and  that  it  is  now  our  duty 
to  hold  up  the  hand  of  the  Department, 
which  is  intelligently  doing  its  utmost  to 
implement  that  decision.  Therefore  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  this  entirely  reasonable  amount 
now  provided  in  the  amendment,  which 
amount  is  not  going  to  be  important  one 


way  or  the  other,  but  will  put  the  Senate 
on  record  as  to  its  views  on  the  question 
of  enforcing  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  in  good  faith  and  in  accord- 
ance with  reasonable  and  lawful  guide- 
lines of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  still 
wishes  to  raise  the  amount  for  new  posi- 
tions $500,000.  and  he  says  that  is  not 
important. 

A  little  later  in  the  discussion  of  this 
bill,  we  will  be  discussing  $1  million  for 
tuberculosis.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
situation  is  in  New  York,  but  up  in  New 
Hampshire.  $500,000,  a  half -million  dol- 
lars, is  a  substantial  amount  of  money. 
It  was  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  sure, 
and  my  position,  as  we  sat  through  the 
hearings,  that  we  were  already  giving 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  money  for  new 
positions,  and  that  this  reduction  was 
strictly  a  matter  of  economy.  All  this 
business  about  its  effect  on  civil  rights 
was  something  that  came  along  later, 
after  we  had  laboriously  and  carefully 
listened  to  the  evidence. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
started  out  by  saying  he  was  not  excited 
about  the  money,  but  wanted  to  establish 
a  moral  principle,  can  do  that  with  $500 
Just  as  well  as  he  can  do  It  with  $500,000 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  ask  fori  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield  1  more  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  Senator  wants  a 
vote,  if  he  stands  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  says  that  the  language  in  the 
report  does  not  meet  with  his  approval 
and  is  abhorrent  to  him.  and  is  offering 
an  amendment  to  add  $500  more,  and 
doing  it  for  moral  effect,  as  a  repudiation 
of  that  language,  he  could  well  do  so. 
But  let  us  not  throw  away  $500,000.  when 
we  will  shortly  be  fighting  over  twice  that 
sum  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
tuberculosis  in  this  coimtry.  and  throw 
it  away  simply  because  Senators  do  not 
like  the  language  that  a  committee  put 
into  a  report. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  ISx.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  strongly  feel  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  distracted  by 
monetary  arguments. 

We  know  very  well  that  $500,000  is  a 
great  deal  of  money.  We  also  know  very 
well  that  $500,000  is  not  a  material 
change  or  increase  in  a  $10  billion  bill 
when  the  measure  has  to  go  to  confer- 
ence. As  a  matter  of  basic  responsi- 
bility, the  amount  contained  in  my 
amendment  should  be  apportioned  with 
some  intelligence  to  the  object  that  Is 
sought  to  be  attained. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
very  kindly  given  me  the  basic  factual 
lead  on  this  question. 

It  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  process  of  amendment  to 
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move  to  increase  the  amount  by  $1,  which 
la  all  I  would  have  to  do  If  I  wanted  to 
proceed  along  that  line. 

Let  us  not  be  distracted  by  this  mone- 
tary argument.  We  know  very  well  the 
reason  for  the  cut.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  argued  that  we  are  giving 
the  Department  notice  that  Congress 
<toes  not  want  the  guidelines.  I  believe 
the  guidelines  are  right,  and  that  is  the 
basis  of  my  argimient.  We  ought  to  give 
the  Department  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  its  obligations  to  enforce  title  VI. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
elementary  that  we  give  the  Department 
an  opportunity  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tion to  enforce  title  VI.  We  should  not 
try  to  save  money  in  the  canning  out  of 
a  solemn,  moral  obligation  at  a  time 
when  we  have  Just  recently  rejected  the 
clvU  rights  bill  and  when  there  Is  very 
grave  danger  of  deep  resentment  con- 
cerning this  subject  among  both  the 
white  and  Negro  citizens  of  the  country. 
Let  us  at  least  enforce  the  laws  on  the 
books  In  good  faith.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  the  ammdment. 
BCr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 

■df  1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  reiterate 
that  these  funds  do  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  funds  provided  in  the  House  bill  for 
dvll  rights  functions. 

This  would  make  a  reduction  in  the 
funds  provided  to  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, but  it  would  still  give  him  $574,000 
more  than  he  had  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 
It  would  give  him  a  total  of  $8,249,000. 

We  are  seeking  to  economize  and  cut 
down  when  we  can.  Certainly,  $8,249.- 
000.  which  is  $574,000  more  than  the  Sec- 
retary had  this  past  fiscal  year,  ought  to 
be  sufficient.  These  ftmds  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  civil  rights 
functions. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President.  ::  yield 

myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
partment itself  pointed  out  that  it  needed 
the  additional  funds  because  it  ran  into 
such  a  hard-core  problem  in  enforcing 
title  VI,  and  that  the  ftmctlons  which 
have  to  be  pursued  are  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  extremely  difficult 
to  get  any  results.  It  involves  a  large 
nxmiber  of  schools  in  the  Soutiiem 
States.  1,800  school  systems  to  be  exact 
The  Department  states  In  Its  letter: 
Despite  tbe  uproar,  no  court  bu  found 
any  provision  of  tbe  guidelines  Ulegal  or 
unfair.  Moreover,  almost  one-third  of  tbe 
one  tbousand,  el^t  hundred  echoed  .iystema 
In  the  Southern  States  desegregated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  HXW  plan  that  tb>5y  meet 
ths  guidelines. 


They  need  the  money  because  they 
intend  to  do  the  Job  Congress  said  they 
should  do.  They  are  having  great  diffi- 
culty In  attempting  to  do  it,  and  they 
need  the  additional  staff  to  do  what  Con- 
gress told  them  to  do  In  the  1964  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mi.  President.  I  jrleld  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  emphasize 
that  these  funds  do  not  affect  the  fimds 
provided  by  the  Hoxise  for  civil  rights 
fimctions.  This  would  give  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  $574,000  more  than  it  had 
last  year.  It  would  give  the  Secretary 
a  total  of  $8,249,000. 

CIVIL    aiOHTB    COMPUAKCX    AFPaoraUTION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  deplore 
and  disassociate  myself  from  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  sections  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  report  on  the 
Labor-HSW  i^pn^riations  bill  dealing 
with  civil  rights  compliance. 

The  language  condemning  the  revised 
guidelines  for  school  desegregation  is  an 
attempt  to  cloud  the  issue.  The  issue 
is  not  whether  the  guidelines  are  legal. 
They  are  and  have  been  upheld  In  at 
least  three  instances  by  the  fifth  circuit 
court,  which  covers  the  South. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  the  schools  of 
the  United  States  are  being  integrated  in 
line  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Supreme  Court's  historic  decision  in 
the  1954  Brown  case. 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  show 
that  this  simply  is  not  happening  in  the 
South  where  only  5  percent  of  the  Negro 
children  presently  are  attending  inte- 
grated schools. 

HEW  itself  must  shoulder  its  full  share 
of  the  blame  for  this  negligible  progress 
because  of  its  failure  to  enforce  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  banning  discrimi- 
nation in  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

As  many  concerned  with  seeing  title 
VI  carried  out  have  noted,  there  has 
been  too  much  "paper  compliance"  re- 
sulting from  a  perfimctory  examination 
of  forms  said  too  little  on-the-spot 
checking  by  Federal  officials. 

There  is  no  question  HEW  must  have 
adequate  funds  and  personnel  if  it  is 
to  do  the  Job  expected  of  it  now  and  in 
the  future.  The  $927,000  cut  by  the 
House  from  the  civil  rights  compliance 
budget  was  incredible.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  woriced 
with  Senator  John  Pastorx  to  have  the 
funds  restored. 

Regrettably  those  of  us  who  favored 
restoration  were  not  successful  in  cc»n- 
mittee,  but  I  hope  the  Senate  will  over- 
ride the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  restore  the  funds. 

Finally,  section  207 — ^title  n — ^is  a 
thinly  veiled  attempt  to  legislate  In  an 
appropriations  bill.  It  is  completely  im- 
necessary  to  assure  the  doctor's  freedom 
in  the  care  of  his  patients.  Its  only  pur- 
I>06e  is.  and  I  am  sure  Its  only  effect 


might  be,  to  provide  boom  ostensible 
sanction  for  resegregating  the  hospitals. 

Section  207  should  be  stricken  from 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAVRsl  include  me  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment  he  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  section  207.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DDtGS  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kknnedy]  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BIBX4E],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoHE],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Haxtkx],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ingtCHi  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robkrtson],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
and  the  Senator  frcHn  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovxRN],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalv],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
■Rs]  and  necessarily  alKient. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fnun  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovcrn],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkcbsrcxr]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  tbe 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Dohinick],  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis], the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] ,  tbe  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mn.- 
lkr].  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

[Mr.   Mundt]    and  the  Senator  from 
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Texas  CMr  Tower]  are!  kiecessarUy  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Haw&ll  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ko- 
chel],  and  the  Senator  .from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  4^^"^  on  official 
business.  i 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Oominick],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Fong]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
fnHn  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curxis] .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  thje  Senator  from 
Pennsylvsmla  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  woiild  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annojunced — ^yeas  25, 
nays  40,  as  follows : 
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Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cue 

Clark 

Dodd 

Itouglas 

Qrlffln 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

CulsoQ 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Brvln 

Fannin 

Harris 

Hlckenlooper 


[No.  263  L«g.] 

YEAS— 2$; 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Kennedy, 
Long,  Mo. 
McCarthy 
Mondale 
Monroney 
Muskle 
Nelson 

NATS— 401 

HIU 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Lauscbe 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Montoya 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Prouty 

BusseU,  S.C, 


NOT  VOTIN<K-36 


Allott 
Anderson 


Bible 

Cannon 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 


Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Jordan,  Ida^i) 

Kennedy,  N 

Kuchel 

Blaeauaon 

McOee 

McOovem 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 


Pastore 
PeU 
,  Proxmlre 
Randolph 
RiblcoS 
Symington 
Wmiama,  N.J. 


RusaeU,  Oa. 

SaltonstaU 

SUnpeon 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Taimadge 

Thiirmond 

Tydings 

wmiams,Del. 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


MUler 
Morse 
Morton 

MOflB 

Mundt 

Neuberger 

Robertson 
I     Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 
1     Yarborough 


.t 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amei^oment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  oh  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
wish  to  state  to  the  Sfenate  that  the 
amendment  to  section  207  of  this  bill, 
which  relates  to  questions  of  hospital 
management  and  desegregation,  et  ce- 
tera, Is  being  considered  by  the  managers 
of  the  bill.  We  have  submitted  to  them, 
on  behalf  of  myself  ami  Senator  Kxn- 
"KOT  of  Massachusetts,  a  proposed  revi- 
sion of  the  secUon.    Somewhat  later  in 


the  afternoon,  I  hope  we  will  raise  that 
question,  as  may  be  i4)proprlate. 

AMENOMZNT  NO.  93S 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
amendment  No.  935,  from  which  I  have 
stricken  lines  3,  4,  and  5,  on  page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  without 
objection,  the  amendment  as  modified 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  5,  strike  out  "$451,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(411.000". 

On  page  8,  line  8,  strike  out  "(3,389,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$3,340,000". 

On  page  13,  line  22,  strike  out  "$272,- 
201,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$239,- 
641,000". 

On  page  14,  line  6,  strike  out  "$202,500,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$169,750,000". 

On  page  14,  line  8,  strike  out  "$192,600,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$169,760,000". 

On  page  20,  line  23,  strike  out  "$91,614,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$86,614,000". 

On  page  28,  line  7,  strike  out  "$21,697,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$20,697,000". 

On  page  29,  line  13.  strike  out  "$9,693,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$9,193,000". 

On  page  33,  line  12,  strike  out  "$6,592,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$6,342,000". 

On  page  33,  line  19.  strike  out  "$20,895,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$20,396,000". 

On  page  35,  line  12.  strike  out  "$68,634,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$67,821,000". 

On  page  35,  line  22,  strike  out  "$145,- 
113,000 "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$137.- 
175,000". 

On  page  36,  line  9,  strike  out  "$64,922,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$61,448,000". 

On  page  36.  line  15,  strike  out  "$176,- 
656.000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$163,- 
957,000". 

On  page  36,  line  23,  strike  out  "$264,- 
119,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$263,- 
115,000". 

On  page  37.  line  12,  strike  out  "$169.- 
770,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$148,- 
407.000". 

On  page  37,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 
"$28,308,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$24,- 
884.000". 

On  page  37.  line  22,  strike  out  "$135,687,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$129,908,000". 

On  page  38,  line  5,  strike  out  "$90,670.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$85,702,000". 

On  page  38,  line  13,  strike  out  "$1164296,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$106,418,- 
000". 

On  page  39,  ime  4,  strUce  out  "$81,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereof  "$21,000,- 
000". 

On  page  40,  line  2,  strike  out  "$30,192,- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$19,231,- 
000". 

On  page  42,  line  20,  strike  out  "$2,298,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,138,000". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  out  "$2,520,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,486,000". 

On  page  61,  line  20,  strike  out  "$70,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$50,000". 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  reduce 


the  appropriation  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  the  siun  of  $181,414,000.  I 
offer  the  amendment  because  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  when  Congress  should 
give  some  heed  to  the  warning  spoken 
by  the  President,  that  instead  of  reduc- 
ing spending  we  are  expanding  it. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  and  the  other 
body  in  this  session  will  show  that  time 
and  again  the  bills  ultimately  passed 
have  provided  spending  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  requested  and  recommended  by 
the  Chief  Executive. 

The  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  public  forums,  and  in  the 
newspapers  revolves  centrally  about  how 
we  shall  curb  the  forces  of  inflation. 
The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  the 
principal  attack  should  be  made  through 
a  reduction  of  spending  sponsored  by 
Congress.   I  am  in  accord  with  that  view. 

This  year  there  is  no  talk  about  im- 
posing new  taxes.  This  is  an  election 
year.  Next  year,  I  feel  certain,  we  shall 
have  before  us  a  bill  to  restore  some  of 
the  taxes  which  we  reduced  1  cmd  2 
years  ago.  I  cannot  take  the  position  of 
Increasing  the  spending  and  then  sub- 
sequently sasrlng  "We  have  spent,  but 
now  we  have  to  tax." 

I  shall  start  at  the  point  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  Just  point,  and  that  is  to  quit 
expanding  the  spending  program  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  what  the  situation  is  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  1960  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  spent 
$3 ,942  million.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  fig- 
ure. It  is  $3,942  million.  In  1966  the 
figure  is  $9,875  million.  In  other  words, 
for  every  dollar  we  spent  in  1960  In  this 
Department.  In  1966  we  spent  practically 
$3. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
contemplates  spending  $10,473  million, 
which  is  $1,400  million  more  than  was 
spent  in  1966. 

My  query  is:  Where  are  we  heading? 
How  far  do  we  go?  I  have  heard  argu- 
ments in  the  last  few  d&ys  that  what  we 
have  spent  is  still  inadequate.  I  caimot 
go  along  with  a  program  which  in  the 
course  of  6  years  has  proportionately  In- 
creased spending  in  the  Department  up 
to  $3  in  place  of  the  $1  that  was  spent  In 
1960. 

In  1965  the  Department  of  Healtb, 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  87,316  em- 
ployees. By  June  30,  1966,  that  flgure 
had  risen  to  101,000,  or  14,000  more  em- 
ployees in  the  course  of  1  year. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  imder  this 
recommendation  made  by  this  philan- 
thropic association — the  committee — will 
Increase  the  number  of  employees  from 
101,000  to  107,000.  In  other  words,  In 
2  years  the  number  of  employees  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  Increased  by  20,000.  The 
spending  program  has  multiplied  three 
times  in  6  years.  The  number  of  employ- 
ees has  increased  by  more  than  20,000 
In  2  years.  Yet  it  is  argued  that  it  is 
not  enough.  I  cannot  accept  that  argu- 
ment and  remain  at  peace  with  myself. 

The  President,  in  his  budget,  asked  for 
$10,083  million.  This  committee  raised 
the  amoimt  to  $10,473  million. 
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I  point  out  an  additional  fact,  which 
Is  very  Important,  that  all  of  the  spend- 
ing proposed  in  the  program  and  mainly 
covered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  \s  not  in  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxxirx]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this,  because  they 
possess  extraordinarily  good  Judgment. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  the  expend- 
ftures  which  I  have  just  Identified,  but 
It  does  not  contain  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  some  $4  billion  which  has 
been  requested  for  programs  already  in 
operation  and  which  in  all  probability 
will  be  acted  upon  by  Congress  at  this 
session. 

The  items  which  fall  within  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  management  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  which  are  not  in  the  bill,  are : 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  $1,342  milUon. 

Higher  Education  and  Facilities  Act, 
$722  million. 

Orants  for  public  libraries,  $57  million. 

Higher  education  activities.  1 30  mil- 
Uon. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  $1,750 
million. 

This  adds  up  to  $3,901  million— or,  in 
round  numbers,  $4  billion. 

The  President,  in  a  number  of  his 
speeches,  has  called  attention  to  what 
Congress  is  doing. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frcan  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  President  has 
called  upon  us  to  put  the  brakes  on  the 
spending  wheels.  He  has  asked  us  to 
give  consideration  to  the  grave  dangers 
of  Inflation.  In  good  conscience  and 
with  reasonable  thinking,  I  believe  that 
not  one  of  us  is  worthy  to  occupy  a  chair 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  imless  he  wdghs 
deeply  this  grave  threat  of  Inflatlrai. 

Yet  we  are  moving  ahead,  seemingly 
completely  uimilndful  of  the  forces  now 
in  effect.  We  believe  that  they  will  not 
envelop  us,  but  I  cannot  pass  blithely 
and  indifferently  by  what  is  happening. 

It  has  been  rec(Hmnended  that  the 
forces  of  inflation  be  dampened,  and  that 
we  do  it,  one,  by  reducing  our  ^lending. 
However,  instead  of  reducing  our  spend- 
ing, we  are  increasing  it. 

Two,  that  the  flow  of  money  be  tight- 
ened by  the  imposition  of  increased  in- 
terest rates. 

Three,  that  we  impose  new  taxes. 

The  initial  operation  of  dampening 
the  flxes  of  Inflation  should  be  directed 
at  the  spending  program.  However,  we 
will  not  do  it.  We  seem  to  be  at«olutely 
Indifferent  to  our  responsibility  in  that 
regard. 

My  question  is:  Why? 

Mr.  President.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  lady  in  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  about  2 
months  ago.   She  haA  observed  what  the 


Federal  Government  was  doing  and  she 
wrote  to  me: 

I  am  66  years  old.  I  would  like  to  buy  a 
bouse.  I  can  get  a  mortgage  Lf  the  Oovem- 
ment  wUl  give  me  enougb  money  to  make  the 
downpayment. 

Mr.  President,  that  might  sound  ridic- 
ulous, but  that  is  the  impressicm  this 
lady  received  as  to  the  general  conduct 
of  Congress.  We  have  caused  her  to  be- 
lieve that  she  can  get  a  grant  or  a  gift  to 
make  a  downpayment  on  a  house  and 
that,  thereafter,  she  will  get  a  mortgage 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  answering 
her,  because  her  letter  was  written  in 
complete  iniaocence.  I  finally  said  to 
myself  that,  in  effect,  the  conduct  of 
some  Representatives  and  Senators,  in 
principle,  is  identical  to  the  Judgment 
she  had  made  as  to  her  ability  to  get 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  to  siunmarize.  I  have 
stricken  from  my  amendment  the  provi- 
sions which  would  eliminate  the  pajrment 
of  money  to  federally  impacted  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  stricken  frwn 
the  amendment,  also,  the  provision  wliich 
would  eliminate  the  $11,950,000  for  the 
agricultural  and  arts  colleges  pursuant 
to  the  authority  imder  the  Morrill  Act 
and  the  Bankhead  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  good  Judg- 
ment and  good  conscience  Justify  an 
affirmative  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  jrield  on  his 
own  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  Senator  has  now 
eliminated  land-grant  colleges  from  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  did  he 
do? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  when  I  stated 
that  I  have  eliminated 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No— I  have  accepted 
the  recommendations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  Now  the 
payment  to  school  districts,  what  did  the 
Senator  do? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  impacted 
school  districts  which  have  been  receiv- 
ing approximately  $232  million,  and  I 
have  eliminated  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  pasrments  to 
school  districts  and  land-grant  colleges 
are  not  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
now? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  recall,  the 
committee  increased  the  President's 
budget  on  impacted  school  districts  by 
$232,800,000. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  coneet 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  that  item 
is  not  included  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  the 
Senator's  attention  to  the  fact — and  I 
would  be  glad  to  vote  for  some  of  tbe 
Senator's  reductions — that  the  Senate 
committee  reduced  by  $113,677,000  the 
amounts  provided  in  the  budget  estimate 
for  104  items.  It  increased  the  amount 
for  land-grant  colleges  by  $11,950,000; 
payments  to  school  districts,  which  the 
Senator  now  leaves  in,  and  student  loans, 
Increased  to  $154  million  from  $34  mil- 
lion; community  health  from  $21  million 
by  another  $21  miUion.  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  by  $80  millioa 
While  the  subcommittee  reduced  the 
House  bill  by  $76  million — I  think  I  am 
correct  in  that  statement — they  did  not 
reduce  the  NIH  appropriation  in  any 
way. 

I  believe  they  should  reduce  that  by 
some  amount.  The  difficulty  with  the 
amendment  is  that  he  is  specific  in  a 
number  of  instances  with  respect  to 
which  I  wonder  if  the  committee  has 
not  done  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  will 
study  the  amendment,  he  will  find  it 
deals  now  mainly  with  the  elimination 
of  the  increased  grants  that  were  made 
to  many  agencies  that  come  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  commit- 
tee made  a  recommendation  that  was 
$390  million  above  the  President's  re- 
quest. My  amendment  is  asking  for  a 
reduction  at  present  of  $144,656,000. 
But  if  I  should  follow  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, it  would  require  tfUcing  up  hun- 
dreds of  items  separately,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  he  understands  that  that 
would  be  an  insuperable  task  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  not  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  but  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  is  $390,125,000 
over  the  budget  estimate,  and  not  the 
amount  the  Senator  from  Ohio  just 
stated. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield, 
but  on  the  Senator's  own  time,  because 
I  have  almost  used  all  my  time. 

Mr.  HIT  J  I.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  reason  we  are  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate is  very  simple.  The  President  has 
taken  out  $232,800,000  of  the  federally 
impacted  school  funds.  We  have  had 
those  funds  provided  for  some  25  years. 
They  were  provided  originally  under  the 
Lanham  Act,  passed  during  the  early 
days  of  World  War  n.  Afterward  Con- 
gress made  a  number  of  changes  and 
passed  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815.  So  for  25  years  funds  have  been 
provided  for  federally  impacted  areas. 
The  President  knocked  them  out  when  he 
knew  Congress  was  going  to  put  them 
back  in. 

He  knocked  out  $11,950,000  under  the 
Morrill  Act,  the  Land  Grant  College  Act, 
which  was  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
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1862.  We  have  had  t^t  act  on  the 
books  for  104  years,  and  he  knocked  out 
funds  which  had  been  provided  since  that 
time  under  that  act.         | 

He  knocked  out  $157  imlllon  for  loans 
to  students  imder  the  NJatlonal  Defense 
Education  Act.  Perhaps  at  that  time 
he  thought  students  woiild  be  able  to  get 
loans  from  banks  and  private  institu- 
tions under  the  loan  guaranty  provision 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  at  this 
time  the  banks  and  lending  Institutions 
are  not  in  a  position  to  make  the  loans. 
So  the  only  way  students  can  obtain 
loans  is  under  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act.  which  we  have  had  on  the 
books  for  8  years  and  for  Which  we  have 
appropriated  money  for  8  years. 

The  President  knocked  out  $21  million 
for  loans  for  medical  students,  nurses, 
and  other  medical  personnel.  They  can- 
not get  loans  from  privtite  banks.  The 
only  way  they  can  obtain  losuis  Is  imder 
the  legislation  that  Congress  enacted 
several  years  ago.  J 

We  restored  those  fun<M,  but  what  else 
did  we  do?  We  reduced  the  bill  by  $99,- 
963,000  under  the  House  figure.  In  other 
words,  we  reduced  the  a|Dpropriation  as 
provided  under  the  Houie  bill  by  prac- 
tically $100  million.  { 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  how  much  over 
the  President's  budget?  j 

B4r.  HILL.  As  I  say,  ittie  President's 
budget  does  not  coimt,  because  he  threw 
out  items  that  he  knew  Congress  would 
restore.  The  Senator's  own  amendment 
originally  knocked  out  funds  for  im- 
pacted areas,  but  he  modified  his  amend- 
ment, because  he  knew  he  could  not  get 
away  with  it.  He  did  not  want  to  have 
to  go  home  and  explain  why  he  knocked 
those  funds  out.  So  he  modified  his 
amendment  to  restore  th( 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     WUll 
yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  f( 
both  be  knocked  out,  buj 
the  folly  and  futility  of  trying  to  do  It. 
Both  of  those  grants  aire  unjustified. 
The  impacted  school  districts  are  getting 
a  bounty  and  largess  from  the  Federal 
Government.  They  are  Included  In  my 
State. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  have  \vaA  that  pro- 
gram for  25  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  imakes  no  dif- 
ference, y 

Mr.  HILL.  And  the  j  Senator  traca. 
Ohio,  the  mighty  gray  knight,  retreats 
and  takes  it  out  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  rfejnember  the 
rtory  of  the  colonel  who  was  In  the  Army 
for  25  years  and  he  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  brigadier  generalship.  He  went 
to  his  general  and  said,  "I  have  been  here 
for  25  years.  You  have  raised  the  cap- 
tain above  me."  The  general  said,  "You 
see  that  mule  over  there?  He  has  been 
to  this  Army  for  25  year*.  Am  I  going 
to  raise  him?"  1 

"nie  argtunent  the  Senator  makes  is 
folly. 

CXn 1S0»— Part  1( 


!  funds. 

the    Senator 


they  should 
I  understand 


Mr.  HILL.  What  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing is  that  year  after  year,  for  25  years. 
Congress  has  been  wrong  in  permitting 
this,  and  he  is  now  wrong  in  taking  it 
out  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  put  It  In  later. 
I  will  put  It  In  separately. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  took  it  out 
of  his  original  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment he  originally  introduced  provided 
that  funds  for  that  program  should  be 
eliminated,  but  he  amended  his  amend- 
ment by  taking  out  the  reference  to  those 
funds.  So  he  Joins  the  ranks  of  those 
he  decrees  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  makes  a 
statement  that  Is  all  sophistry.  If  he 
would  analyze  the  situation,  he  knows 
there  is  Uttle  chance  to  get  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  to  vote  to  eliminate 
fimds  for  impacted  areas.  He  likewise 
knows  that  President  Eisenhower  rec- 
ommended eliminating  them.  He  like- 
wise knows  that  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended eliminating  them.  The  gen- 
eral idea  is  that  those  areas  that  are 
getting  special  fimds  are  using  funds 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  Senator  accuses  me  of  sophistry 
when  he  eliminates  from  his  amend- 
ment that  provision  which  he  here  de- 
clares to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  generaUy  agree 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio, 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  abuse  of  the 
impacted  school  area  program  might  be 
proven;  but  I  want  him  to  understand, 
and  I  want  the  Senate  Record  to  show, 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  such 
cases  under  the  impacted  school  program 
are  cases  where  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  pay 
some  part  of  the  cost  of  education  for 
the  students  he  sends  to  those  areas. 

One  instance  in  my  State  Is  In  Brevard 
County.  That  is  where  the  Keimedy 
Space  Center  Is  located.  The  niunber  of 
schools  located  there  were  doubled  by 
reason  of  the  Immense  activity  there. 
The  most  valuable  land  in  the  county 
was  taken  off  the  tax  rolls.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  recognize  some  obligation 
in  the  matter,  the  State  and  local  schools 
could  not  carry  out  the  responsibility  to 
educate  this  great  mass  of  children  who 
are  in  there. 

They  are  willing  to  undertake  that  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  being  repaid  a 
Uttle  more  than  half  of  the  cost  out  of 
the  Impacted  school  fund.  They  are 
carrying  the  rest  themselves,  between 
their  local  revenues  and  the  revenues  of 
the  State  of  Florida. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  thii*  Uncle 
Sam  owes,  in  equity,  some  responsibility 
to  these  communities  whose  school  popu- 
lations have  been  so  tremendously  In- 
creased by  Federal  activities  such  as  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center. 

The  other  Instance  In  Florida  to  which 
I  refer  is  that  of  Okaloosa  County,  where 


the  great  Eglln  Air  Force  Base  Is  located. 
Approximately  half  of  the  area  of  that 
county  has  been  taken  off  the  tax  rolls 
and  put  Into  that  immense  reservation. 

The  school  population  there  has  not 
quite  been  doubled  by  the  children  of 
military  personnel  and  civilian  employees 
on  the  base,  but  almost  so. 

Why  anyone  would  question  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  some 
responsibility  there,  and  should  assume 
it,  and  that  it  is  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  it,  rather 
than  have  the  local  commimlty  Just  say, 
"We  are  sorry,  we  caimot  educate  all 
this  mass  of  new  children,"  In  which 
case  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
to  set  up  separate  schools  and  educate 
them  entirely  at  Federal  expense,  is  be- 
yond me. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  agree  caax- 
pletely  with  the  conclusions  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Alabama  that 
whoever  made  the  cut  in  the  budget  that 
struck  out  Impacted  school  districts  must 
have  known  that  such  a  cut  was  com- 
pletely imreallstic,  that  it  could  not 
stand,  that  it  was  imfair,  and  that  it 
would  certainly  be  replaced  when  the 
budget  came  before  Congress.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
nfiaking  that  fact  plain. 

Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  as  to  the  Item  to  which 
he  made  reference  to  In  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  supported 
that  Item  in  the  committee,  smd  I  could 
support  it  here. 

But  the  great  mass  of  the  Items  in 
that  amendment  are  not  that  kind  of 
items,  and  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  leaves  his  amendment  as  tills  type 
of  approach,  I  would  not  only  tiave  to 
argue  against  it,  but  I  am  even  more 
strongly  against  it  when  he  tells  us  he 
is  coming  back  a  little  later  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  Impacted 
school  fund.  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  in 
his  fine  and  able  statement  today,  ac- 
cuses us  of  sophistry. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Ohio  well 
enough  to  know  that  he  meant  no  ill 
by  accusing  us  of  sophistry.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  know  he  is  consci- 
entious, and  I  know  he  is  standing  up  for 
his  convictions.  But  I  do  not  think  he 
has  been  into  a  community  such  as  Bre- 
vard County  or  Okaloosa  County  in 
Florida — and  I  have  mentioned  only 
those  two  out  of  several  I  could  men- 
tion. I  do  not  think  he  realizes  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  saving  money  for  himself 
by  assuming  a  little  over  half  of  the  edu- 
cational expense  of  the  additional  chil- 
dren which  Federal  activities  bring  into 
those  coimtles,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  taking  large  amounts  of  pnv- 
erty  off  the  tax  rolls. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  Ills  very  fine,  timely,  and 
most  able  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me, 
on  my  own  time? 
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Mr.  WTTJ.  Bdr.  President,  under- 
standing that  the  time  will  come  out  of 
the  Senator's  time.  I  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  talked  for 
about  a  or  3  minutes,  discussing  an  Iton 
that  Is  no  longer  In  my  amendment.  He 
has  discussed  an  Item  which  I  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  my  amendment.  He 
finally  states  that  there  are  aspects  of 
my  proposal  that  he  would  support  It 
they  were  taken  up  separately. 

The  Senator  Is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. If  there  are  Items  In  the  bill 
that  are  unjustified,  I  suggest  to  him 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  he 
bring  In  appropriate  corrective  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HITJ..  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  on  one  Item  In  particular  which  Is 
In  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
(»ilo— though  I  think  It  Is  distributed 
between  several  different  items — I  agree 
with  him.  But,  together  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  others,  we 
lost  It  In  the  committee. 

I  have  never  believed  that  It  Is  appro- 
priate procedure  for  a  member  of  the 
committee,  believing,  as  he  should.  In  the 
conscientiousness  of  his  fellow  members, 
and  having  fought  as  hard  as  he  could 
In  committee  for  action  which  was  not 
taken  by  the  great  majority,  if  I  may  say 
so.  of  the  committee,  to  come  out  and 
offer  amendments  on  the  fioor.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Florida  did  reserve  his 
right.  If  someone  else  offers  the  amend- 
ment that  I  speak  of.  I  will  be  perfectly 
free  to  vote  for  it. 

But  I  have  never  believed  that  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  Congress,  who 
argues  long  and  exhaustively  in  the 
committee  for  a  certain  course  of  action, 
and  finds  himself  heavily  outvoted  by 
the  majority  of  that  committee,  should 
prolong  his  fight  by  coming  out  here  on 
the  floor  and  disturbing  the  action  of  the 
whole  Senate,  when  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  the  combined  judgment  of  the 
committee  was  not  In  accord  with  his 
own.  

BCr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute,  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  On  the  Senator's  own 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  About  a  week  ago,  in 
a  discussloQ  on  the  floor  of  the  Sienate, 
I  said  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[BCr.  Proxiorz]  that  he  has  repeatedly 
oome  before  this  body,  trying  to  save  the 
taxpayers  money,  and  that  on  each  oc- 
casion, he  left  bowed  and  bloody,  but 
imdaunted. 

With  the  complexion  of  phllojophlc 
thinking  on  spending  the  taxiiayers' 
money  as  it  Is  in  this  Congress.  It  looks 
to  me  as  If ,  if  you  try  to  save  a  dollar 
for  the  taxpayers,  you  will  be  smitten 
on  every  available  flank. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
justify,  and  to  state  on  what  theory  we 
have  trebled  our  spending  for  this  De- 
partment In  6  years.    Can  the  Senator 


justify  it?  The  bills  have  come  out  of 
his  committee,  and  each  year  the  appro- 
priation has  increased,  to  the  point 
where  It  is  now  $11  blllloD.  It  was  only 
$3.5  billion  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  HIT. I..  All  kinds  of  bills  have  been 
passed  at  the  instigation  and  under  the 
leadership  of  this  administration,  and 
the  previous  administration,  for  tluit 
matter. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  the 
amount  provided  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  $99.963,000 — ^practically 
$100  million — under  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  is  approxi- 
mately $400  million  m(»e  than  the  Presi- 
dent recommended. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  have  explained  why  that 
is  true.  The  administration  knocked 
out  all  this  Federal  impacted  area 
money,  land-grant  college  money,  and 
those  things,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
Congress  would  put  it  back. 

E^ien  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  will- 
ing to  retreat  on  the  impacted  area 
money. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield,  not 
on  his  own  time,  but  on  the  time  on  the 
bill?  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  him  to  yield 
time  on  the  amendment  for  this  con- 
tinued colloquy. 

Mr.  HILL.  Very  well;  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachussets  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  I 
understand  it.  cuts  $80,239,000  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
President's  budget  shows  a  figure  of 
$1,186,740,000,  and  the  House  and  the 
Senate  together  added  $80,239,000. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  will  agree 
I  made  a  motion  to  cut  that,  in  the  com- 
mittee, by  $30  million.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  if  he  would  change  the 
sunount  of  the  reduction  in  his  amend- 
ment on  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  cut  it  by  half,  from  $80 
to  $40  million.  I  think  that  would  be 
fair  and  resisonable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  if  I  keep  yielding. 
I  will  soon  be  reduced  to  bowing  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HILL.  But  the  Senator  is  charg- 
ing sophistry. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
again  speaking  on  time  on  the  bill,  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  on  other  items,  the 
Senate  has  cut  the  President's  budget 
by  $113,677,000.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  bill,  as  supported  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  is  $113  million  under  the 
President's  budget  on  105  of  the  120  items. 
On  the  other  15  items.  It  is  over  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  by  $503.8  million. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  withdrawn 
his  amendment  the  item  concerning  the 
amount  in  excess  of  the  President's  budg- 
et for  land-grant  colleges. 

The  Senator  did  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment concerning  the  excess  amount  for 
student  loans. 

If  the  Senator  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  his  proposed  cut  in  the  apin-o- 
priatlon  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  $40  million,  he  certainly  would 


have  a  few  votes  fnxn  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  reserved  their  rights. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
more  than  the  $40  million.  There  is  a 
matter  of  principle  involved.  I  would 
rather  go  down  to  defeat  completely  than 
to  be  offered  s<Hne  sugarcoated  plum  as 
appeasement  for  my  indignation  over  the 
impropriety  Involved  in  this  spending. 

Mr.  HTTiTi  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  ^3oke  about  the  Increase  in 
this  appropriation  in  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

The  medicare  program  alone  increased 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  by 
$937,947,000— almost  $1  bilUon.  It  is  leg- 
islation such  as  the  medicare  program 
that  has  increased  the  amount  of  the  at>. 
propriation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  10  min- 
utes on  the  bill?  I  was  not  here  yester- 
day, and  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  two  or  three 
other  items  so  that  I  will  not  detain  the 
Senate  later. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Htunpshire  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  think  that  the  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  will  corrobo- 
rate me  when  I  say  that  I  was  faitiiful 
in  attendance  at  committee  hearings  and 
that  he  and  I  sat  many  hours  and  many 
long  days  listening  to  the  evidence  on 
the  large  number  of  items  in  the  pending 
bill.  Because  of  that,  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  could  not  return  yesterday 
before  the  Senate  adjourned,  I  wsuit  to 
make  two  or  three  observations  which  I 
think  are  very  pertinent  to  the  tunend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  hope 
they  will  be  all  the  observations  that  I 
win  have  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  make  during  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  somewhat  startled 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  began  to  eulogize  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  for  his  belated  outcry 
for  economy. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  I  agite 
wholeheartedly  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  had 
a  mushi*oom  growth — and  this  Senator 
voted  against  many  of  the  authorization 
bUls  that  contributed  to  the  mushroom 
growth  of  that  Department — the  fact  re- 
mains in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  after  having  served  on 
this  committee  for  5  years  and  having 
listened  to  the  evidence  at  great  length, 
that  the  pending  appropriation  bill,  large 
though  it  may  seem,  is  the  poorest  place 
in  which  to  start  the  great  drive  of  the 
President,  or  anybody  else,  for  economy 
after  some  of  the  actions  of  the  Senate 
in  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  subcommittee,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  its  able  staff,  studied  long  and 
hard.  We  refused  many  requests.  We 
cut  many  Items. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  for  the  12  years 
that  I  have  served  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
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roted  consistently  and  constantly  against 
excessive  spending  and  governmental 
extravagance. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  can  be  stated  in  a  nut- 
shell when  we  consider  the  following 
facts.  In  a  period  of  16  days  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  Sehate  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $10,300  million.  We 
authorized  the  expendltw^  of  $3  billion 
over  2  years  to  stimulate  the  flow  of 
mortgage  credit,  almost  $1  billion  over  3 
years  for  housing  and  college  loans,  $300 
million  over  2  years  for  vthan  mass  tran- 
sit aid,  which  is  just  an  entering  wedge. 
$100,000  over  3  years  for  demonstration 
cities  grants,  $57  million  for  auto  safety, 
and  $5  billion  for  food  for  peace. 

Before  that,  we  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  billions  of  dollars  for  foreign 
aid  to  97  coimtries.  We  ^Qthorize  money 
for  beautiflcatlon.  We  are  contem- 
plating the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  put  a  man  on  thej  moon.  No  one 
can  say  how  many  blllloris  of  dollars  will 
be  necessary  to  command  the  outer  space 
for  defense  purposes,  and  how  much 
more  it  will  cost  to  go  a  step  further  and 
put  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  Senate  with  an 
appropriation  bill  in  which  the  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  added  $1  million 
to  the  amoimt  contahied  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  the  battle  against  tu- 
berculosis—which we  thought  had  been 
licked,  but  which  has  suddenly  taken  a 
new  rise. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  bone  of  conten- 
tion here,  and  every  Senator  knows  it,  Is 
not  money  for  impacted  school  districts. 
The  bone  of  contention  la  not  money  for 
land-grant  colleges. 

The  bone  of  contentlctt  Is  the  addi- 
tional $80  million  which:  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  various  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  We  were 
requested  by  eminent  doctors  and  sci- 
entists from  all  over  the  country,  besides 
those  at  NIH,  for  $325  million  In  addl- 
tlrai  to  what  the  House  iiuthorlzed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate.  Instead  of  $325  mil- 
lion, we  provided  $41  million. 

Yet  we  Increase  appropriations  In  other 
fields,  appropriations  that  may  be  desir- 
able but  nonessential,  and  we  do  It  to 
the  tune  of  20, 30.  and  even  40  percent. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  under  the 
President's  budget  the  cost  of  medical  re- 
search permitted  in  1967  qver  1966  would 
be  an  Increase  of  less  than  1  percent,  It 
nieans,  considering  the  Increasing  cost 
of  medical  research,  that  there  actually 
will  be  less  research.  There  will  b«  less 
research  in  the  fields  of  heart,  stroke, 
and  cancer. 

Incidentally,  this  is  onfe  program  for 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
voted.    I  am  proud  that  ,1  voted  for  It. 

I  voted  also  for  the  authorization  for 
the  mental  health  prograin.  If  there  Is 
one  grave  problem  that  faces  the  coun- 
ty today,  it  is  the  problem  of  the  tense 
liTing  of  this  generation,  with  the  difB- 
cultles,  pressures,  and  stresses  to  which 
we  are  subjected.  In  order  to  learn  what 
a  difficult  problem  mental  health  Is  In 
wis  country,  orie  need  orjly  pick  up  to- 
day's new«)aper.  yesterday's  or  the  day 
lefore  yesterday's  and  read  of  the  homi- 


cides, the  suicides,  and  the  crazy  kill- 
ings. More  frequently  than  not,  the  peo- 
ple who  commit  these  acts  have  broken 
under  the  strain  of  modem  life. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  pass  a  bold 
new  authorization  calling  for  a  great 
many  millions  over  a  period  of  years. 
We  hicrease  the  $260  million  appropria- 
tion by  $31  million  over  last  year's. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  after  calling  for 
all  these  other  huge  programs  and  when 
he  is  pushing  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  very  day  a  poverty  pro- 
gram that  will  cost  between  $1  and  $2 
billion,  a  large  amount  of  which  will  go 
into  the  pockets  of  non-civil-servlce  em- 
ployees— the  generals,  the  colonels,  the 
captains,  and  the  lieutenants  of  that 
army,  the  President  wants  us  to  econ- 
omize In  these  essential  areas  of  national 
health.  Bear  in  mind  that  when  we  talk 
about  fighting  tuberculosis  and  fighting 
heart  disease  by  means  of  the  break- 
through of  the  new  artificial  heart,  and 
when  we  talk  about  the  use  of  the  new 
artificial  kidney,  we  find  that  all  over  the 
coimtry  doctors,  because  of  the  limited 
nimiber  of  patients  who  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  devices,  have  to  say,  "Mr. 
A,  you  may  live,  because  we  can  give  you 
the  benefit  of  the  artificial  kidney;  but 
you,  Mr.  B,  must  die  because  we  can  ex- 
tend this  treatment  to  only  so  many 
patients." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3ield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  show  the  leadership 
to  veto  bills  involving  the  expenditure 
of  moneys  beyond  the  amount  he  has 
recommended,  he  will  perform  the  finest 
service  possible  for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  my  dear  friend 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
the  Senator.  I  merely  say  that  I  agree 
that  the  President  must  take  the  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Permit  me  to  say  that 
If  there  is  any  Senator  who  has  boldly 
and  courageously  taken  leadership  in  the 
flght  for  economy,  it  has  been  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  character- 
izes us  as  a  philanthropic  committee.  I 
think  that  compliment  has  more  than 
atoned  for  anything  he  could  have  said 
about  sophistry.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
never  shifts  his  responsibility  to  the 
President. 

As  far  as  I  am  c<nicemed,  I  believe 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  in  this  deli- 
cate fleld.  and  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  that 
we  should  cut  here  In  order  to  give  hitn 
money  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  have  been 
speaking  for  an  hour  about  aid  for  im- 
pacted school  districts.  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
the  time  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  Governor  of  Ohio,  when 
this  impacted  area  aid  started.  I  ob- 
jected to  it  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  In  many  instances  repre- 
sentatives of  chambers  of  commerce 
came  to  Washington  and  begged  for  Oov- 
emment  Installations,  went  back  home 
and  crowed  about  It.  and  came  back 
In  6  months,  wanting  some  aid  for  im- 


pacted areas  because  of  their  added  ex- 
penses resulting  from  the  very  installa- 
tions for  which  they  ideaded. 

There  Is  much  Justice  in  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson  In  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield  me  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said  about  his 
State  and  many  other  States  where  there 
is  a  heavy  burden  on  these  Impacted 
areas.  But,  Mr.  President,  It  does  not 
make  one  whit  difference  whether  it  Is 
just  or  unjust.  It  does  not  make  one 
whit  difference  whether  it  has  been  going 
on  for  40  years  or  80  years  or  a  hundred 
years.  Aid  to  Impacted  areas  is  one  of 
only  perhaps  two  and  possibly  three  fields 
in  which  Federal  money  goes  directly  into 
the  school  district.  It  is  not  adminis- 
tered by  somebody  from  Washington. 
The  money  can  be  used  by  the  school  dis- 
tricts for  the  requirements  of  the  partic- 
ular district — to  pay  teachers,  if  they  are 
needed;  to  construct  buildings.  If  they 
are  neeeded. 

I  might  add  that  for  years  I  have  been 
fighting  In  the  Senate  for  the  kind  of 
school  aid  which  would  return  to  the 
States  a  percentage  of  thehr  Federal 
taxes,  with  no  strings  attached. 

Why  does  the  administration  say  that 
we  should  cut  out  this  aid  to  Impacted 
areas?  I  shall  state  the  reason.  They 
want  the  money  for  the  other  kind  of 
school  aid. 

Permit  me  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
some  of  the  features  of  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  It  Is  to  be  used  to  equip  elementary 
classrooms  for  television  and  radio  In- 
struction. It  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  musical  recordings  of  classical 
nature  and  recordings  of  poems  and  ad- 
dresses. It  is  to  be  used  for  mobile  learn- 
ing centers.  It  is  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional summer  camps;  for  arts  and  crafts 
programs  during  summer  vacation;  for 
summer  school  and  day  camp;  for  sum- 
mer programs  for  development  of  lan- 
guage skills;  for  shop  and  library  facili- 
ties available  after  regular  school  hours; 
for  field  trips  for  cultural  and  educatl(Hial 
development;  for  expansion  of  libraries 
in  major  disciplines;  for  scheduling  of 
concerts,  dramas,  and  lectures;  for  mo- 
bile art  exhibits  and  libraries;  for  Sat- 
urday morning  special  opportimlty 
classes;  for  after-school  study  centers; 
for  preschool  pupil  transportation;  for 
pupil  exchange  programs. 

I  do  not  say  that  those  are  not  good 
things.  But  when  a  school  district  wants 
to  pay  its  teachers  a  living  wage  and  It 
gets  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  Is  earmarked  for  taking  the 
children  out  into  the  woods  to  teach 
them  culture  and  to  show  them  the  bugs, 
it  is  not  much  help  to  the  school  district 
budget. 

The  reason  why  the  administration 
wanted  us  to  slash  off  Eiid  to  Impacted 
areas  which  goes  directly  Into  certain 
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school  districts  of  every  Senator's  State 
Is  that  the  administration  then  would 
have  more  money  for  these  frills  and 
furbelows. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  bolls  down 
to  this:  This  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  But 
I  Just  want  to  remind  Senators,  by  way 
of  example,  of  one  thing  we  added  which 
reflects  our  concern  with  essentials. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1967  budget,  the 
Budget  Bureau  cut  $25  million  from  the 
money  that  goes  into  the  districts,  under 
the  Defense  Education  Act,  to  furnish 
scientific  and  laboratory  equipment  in 
the  high  schools.  We  put  back  that  $25 
million. 

There  are  school  districts  in  my  State, 
and  I  am  sure  the  same  situation  is  true 
in  the  States  of  other  Senators,  where 
local  authorities  have  already  contracted 
for  laboratory  equipment,  for  supplies, 
and  for  other  purposes.  So,  the  com- 
mittee tried  to  be  economical.  It  cut  off 
$15  million  somewhere  else  so  that  we 
could  add  $25  million  without  increasing 
the  bill  more  than  $10  million  in  order 
that  these  obligations  already  made  by 
the  districts  could  be  met. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  HHJi.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Elamp- 
shlre. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  have  labored  long 
and  hard.  We  have  sifted  the  evidence. 
When  it  is  all  boiled  down — I  am  looking 
at  the  Republicans  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle — ^I  wonder  if  the  Republican  Party 
wants  to  start  Its  campaign  for  economy 
by  denying  a  few  million  dollars  for  the 
treatment  of  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer, 
and  for  research  in  the  dreaded  killer 
diseases.  In  my  Judgment  this  would  be 
a  poor  practice. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  politics,  but  this 
certainly  is  a  poor  place  to  start  econ- 
omizing. I  wonder  If  anybody  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
the  President,  if  he  had  time  to  take  a 
second  look,  would  feel  that  this  truly  is 
the  place  to  cut  appropriations. 

Why  is  this  done  suddenly  after  all  the 
orgy  of  spending  over  months  and 
months  and  all  of  these  new  authoriza- 
tion bills? 

Due  to  the  Illness  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] — who 
is  one  of  the  ablest  chairmen  on  any 
committee  or  subcommittee  in  this  body, 
and  who  works  long  hours  and  knows  this 
subject  as  no  other  Senator— this  bill 
came  in  late.  If  this  bill  had  come  in 
with  more  money  In  it  than  there  is  to- 
day and  had  arrived  here  6  weeks  ago. 
the  Senate  would  have  passed  It  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  the  bill  came  In 
late  and  somebody  down  at  the  other 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  has  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  we  have  inflation. 
I  am  amazed  that  that  has  been  dis- 
covered but  it  has  been  discovered.  We 
have  inflation.  Somebody  down  at  the 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  suddenly 


decided  that  after  all  we  caimot  have 
both  gims  and  butter,  and  that  we  are 
in  a  war.  It  happened  all  of  a  sudden 
when  this  bill  came  in,  absolutely 
crammed  full  of  sensitive  points.  You 
can  talk  about  love  of  humanity,  and  how 
cold  blooded  and  hard  hearted  some  of 
us  are  when  we  do  not  vote  funds  for 
public  housing,  poverty,  and  more  ad- 
ministrators, and  that  we  are  "agin"  the 
poor,  but  here  Is  something  to  save  lives, 
and  what  is  at  stake?  Eighty  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  and  as  one  who  in  the 
past  has  voted  against  many  of  the  in- 
creases recommended  by  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  tn  this  particular 
Congress,  at  this  particular  time  when 
we  are  throwing  money  all  over  the 
world.  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  hope  the 
report  of  the  committee  will  be  sustained 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  has  made  such 
a  magnificent  speech  it  hardly  seems 
necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  further. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  cut  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi] 
makes  is  $40,000  from  the  President's 
Commission  on  Etoployment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Senators  will  recall  that 
that  Commission  was  set  up  some  time 
ago.  The  first  head  of  that  Commission 
was  General  Melvin  Maas.  He  was  to- 
tally blind.  He  coiild  not  see  from  either 
eye,  and  yet  he  traveled  all  over  the 
country,  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  At- 
lantic coast,  persuading  employers  and 
business  houses  everywhere  to  give  Jobs 
to  the  pliysically  handicapped. 

When  General  Maas  died,  his  place 
was  filled  by  that  wonderful  man.  Harold 
Russell,  who  lost  both  of  his  arms  fight- 
ing for  our  country  in  World  War  n. 
He  has  carried  on  in  the  great  tradition 
of  Mel  Maas,  traveling  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  getting  Jobs  for 
the  physically  handicapped. 

And  yet,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche].  in  his  amendment  strikes  out 
the  little  $40,000.  Here  is  the  story  on 
the  little  $40,000,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  did  not  know  it,  I  am  sure. 

The  Increase  in  authorization  was 
made  subsequent  to  the  Department  esti- 
mate for  1967  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  so  that  the  increase  in  funds 
could  not  be  considered  in  time  for  in- 
clusion in  the  estimates  submitted  to 
Congress.  The  Department  had  no  ob- 
jection to  this  little  $40,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

lii.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  familiar  with  this  effort  to  find 
Jobs  for  the  physically  handicapped  over 
a  period  of  20  years.  He  Is  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  about  it.  He  had  his  own 
committee  in  Ohio,  and  it  did  a  great 
Job. 

Bdr.  HITili.  That  is  good.  I  must  say 
that  the  Senator  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  $40,000,  which  is  a  very  small  sum 
of  money. 


Next,  he  proposes  to  strike  out  $32,- 
750,000  from  our  vocational  education 
programs.  We  have  had  those  programs 
since  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  about  the  time  of  World  War  I.  For 
some  50  years  we  provided  Federal  funds 
to  help  counties,  municipalities,  and 
school  districts  to  carry  on  their  pro- 
grams in  vocational  education.  We  are 
simply  restoring  those  funds  so  that  the 
programs  may  be  carried  on  this  fiscal 
year  as  they  have  been  carried  on  lor 
many,  many  years. 

I  shall  not  go  into  details  on  the  health 
matter.  The  Senator  frcwn  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  made  ef  beautiful 
presentation  with  respect  to  that  matter. 
However,  I  want  to  say  this:  As  the 
Senator  knows,  largely  because  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress,  we  now  have 
an  artificial  kidney.  This  artificial  kid- 
ney has  kept  many  people  alive.  The 
difSculty  is  that  it  costs  too  much  to  use 
one  of  these  artificial  kidneys  such  as  we 
have  today.  The  cost  is  about  $ip.000 
a  year  to  use  the  artificial  kidney.  We 
need  to  carry  on  more  research  to  reduce 
this  $10,000  so  that  the  average  person 
who  needs  the  use  of  an  artificial  kidney 
may  have  the  use  of  it.  Yet,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  strike  those  funds. 

A  few  years  ago  we  provided  funds  for 
research  in  what  we  know  as  rubella. 
Rubella  is  German  measles.  We  have  a 
vaccine  for  ordinary  measles.  If  a 
woman  contracts  rubella  while  she  is  In 
the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy  the 
chances  are  that  the  child  will  be  bom 
blind,  deaf,  or  with  an  Impaired  heart,  or 
perhaps  impairment  of  the  bone  struc- 
ture, or  a  physical  disability  that  cannot 
be  corrected. 

Because  of  the  fimds  that  we  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  bills  during  the 
past  several  years  we  have  Just  about  got 
the  vaccine  to  prevent  rubella.  We  need 
a  few  more  dollars  such  as  we  are  provid- 
ing. From  information  and  testimony 
before  our  committee  from  some  of  our 
great  scientists  and  doctors  throughout 
our  coimtry,  we  will  defeat  rubella,  Just 
as  we  defeated  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  hookworm,  and  many  other 
diseases.  The  Senator  would  cut  down 
those  funds. 

Then,  in  the  field  of  radiology,  we  stin 
have  more  knowledge  to  obtain,  to  pro- 
tect a  person  from  the  dangers  of  the  use 
of  radiology. 

Last  year  over  300,000  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  United  States  died  a 
painful,  agonizing,  tortured  death  from 
cancer. 

These  funds  would  continue  the  battle 
against  cancer.  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  have  read  the  newspapers  within  the 
last  day  or  two  have  seen  the  story  about 
the  use  of  radioactive  chromium  which 
has  cured  a  certain  type  of  cancer. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  distinguished 
scientist  from  the  Roswell  Park  Re- 
search Institute  in  New  York  came  down 
to  see  me,  to  tell  me  of  the  chemical 
which  they  have  devised  as  a  cure  for 
skin  cancer. 

We  still  have  much  to  do,  but  we  have 
made  some  progress.  Surely,  we  should 
not  knock  out  these  funds. 

Take  in  the  field  of  the  heart.  Just 
think  of  it.  my  frirads.  at  last,  finally, 
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we  have  got  an  artificial  ^ieart.  All  Sen- 
ators have  no  doubt  read  the  stories  in 
the  newspapers  about  |1ihe  heart  im- 
planted in  a  patient  by  Dr.  DeBakey,  at 
Houston,  Tex.  But  we  ^till  need  to  do 
much  more  work  on  it.  We  still  need  to 
refine  it.  We  still  need  td  make  sure  that 
It  will  work  not  only  in  the  patients 
where  it  has  worked,  biiu  also  In  other 
patients.  | 

Are  we  prepared  todair  to  knock  out 
those  funds  for  the  artificial  heart?  We 
have  made  much  progress  so  far  as  the 
heart  and  the  vascular  sy^^m  in  general 
is  concerned.  I  had  a  fortner  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  doctor,  by  the  way — Dr.  Mil- 
ler—appear before  our  Appropriations 
Committee  some  2  years  igo,  and  he  had 
3!^  feet  of  plastic  tubinfe  right  up  the 
side  of  his  leg  in  Ueu  of  the  vein  which 
Mother  Nature  had  put  th  are. 

Now  they  can  even  repSce  the  carotid 
artery  and  use  plastic  instead. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  anyone  that  when 
the  Duke  of  Windsor  neiiaed  an  opera- 
tion, he  came  over  here  to  have  it  done 
at  Houston,  Tex.?  | 

In  the  old  days,  he  wduld  have  gone 
to  Vienna,  Beriin,  Paris,  | Edinburgh  or 
remained  in  London,  or  sbmewhere  over 
there.  But,  instead,  he  cable  all  the  way 
to  Houston,  Tex.,  to  have  lljhat  operation 
on  his  heart.    It  was  successful ,  too 

Why?  I 

Because  of  the  research  which  had 
been  done,  made  availabW  as  a  result  of 
funds  provided  by  Congress 

The  Duke  of  Windsor  has  recovered- 
he  Is  weU.  Many  other  people  find  them- 
selves in  the  same  way. 

So,  are  we  here  today  td  say,  "Let  the 
artlflcial  heart  go.  Let  the  heart  fund 
go.  SUce  tiiem  all  dowri.  sUce  them 
all  down."  ] 

If  we  want  to  save  huma^  lives,  we  will 
not  slice  these  funds  dowit.  If  we  want 
to  slice  down  human  livesj  ithen  we  can 
of  course,  slice  down  the  l^ds. 

■^e  the  field  of  neurolc(glcal  diseases 
such  as  Parkinson's  disease.  We  have  no 
answer  to  that  yet.    But  lit  the  state  of 

Sm"^'  ^I  ?^**  ''^^"'^'  t^«  Senator 
rem  Florida  [B«r.  Holland]  weU  knows 
that  there  is  an  Institute  there  working 
on  this  particular  problem  today.  But, 
they  still  need  funds,  mudl>  encourage- 
ment, and  much  help.        T^ 

There  is  a  great  Institute  at  Colum- 
taa  Uii^verslty  working  on  tills  matter. 
too  and  tiiere  are  other  institutes  as  well 
Bu  ,  they  have  got  to  have  the  funds  witii 
Which  to  do  the  work. 
2^\^  remember  that,  lifae  everything 
else,  the  cost  of  research  has  gone  up,  as 
Has  just  about  everything  else. 

I » J^*"  ^<»nce.  we  do  not  Bet  a  haircut 
tojay  at  Uie  price  we  paid  fio  years  ago. 
jn  the  same  way.  medical  research 
»8te  more.  It  costs  more  for  ttie  ma- 
K;  ^°\J^^  personnel,  and  for  all 
»« things  tiiat  must  be  provided  to  solve 

;»  many  problems. 

InnSl'  o^^***®^*'  ^  ^^^   »PeaJ^   much 
P^cn  about  the  neurological  diseases. 

«  muscular  dystrophy,  cerebral  palsy. 

tod  others.    We  are  continuing  to  wage 

«e  battie  against  tiiem.    Are  we  going 

I »  »y  now,  "We  throw  u^our  hands. 
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and  we  are  not  going  to  provide  fimds 
to  carry  on  these  battles"? 

I  am  sure  that  the  good  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida  do  not  want  that  done, 
because  I  know  of  their  hiterest  particu- 
larly hi  the  battie  against  Parkinson's 
disease. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  would  cut 
$160,000  from  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  for 
the  mentally  ill.  That  hospital  needs 
another  building  for  its  younger  patients 
under  18  years  of  age,  some  even  6  years, 
8  years,  10  years,  and  12  years  of  age. 
They  need  to  be  separated  from  the 
adult  patients. 

The  same  is  true  of  Gallaudet  College 
for  the  Deaf,  which  needs  new  cafeteria 
space.  At  present  they  are  on  three 
shifts  gohig  to  that  cafeteria.  All  the 
students  carmot  be  fed  at  one  time.  So 
there  is  provided  in  the  bill  $20,000  to 
make  plans  for  an  additional  cafeteria 
Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  with  case 
after  case.  Take  arthritis,  which  is  a 
most  disturbhig  and  painful  disease,  and 
crippling,  too. 

Are  we  gohig  to  cut  those  funds?  Are 
we  gohig  to  cut  the  $1  mUlion  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton] just  spoke  of  for  tuberculosis? 

Most  of  our  infectious,  communicable 
diseases  have  been  conquered,  as  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago,  but  not  tuberculosis 
I  will  teU  the  Senate  why  we  have  not 
conquered  it.  We  thought  we  had  won 
the  battie  for  tuberculosis,  so  we  let  up 
inore  or  less,  on  our  research  and  our 
efforts  and  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
money  made  available.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  more  and  more  people  today 
who  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  President,  yes,  we  are  spending 
bUUons  of  dollars,  and  we  are  giving  It 
away  aU  around  the  world  for  all  kinds 
of  things. 

I  plead  with  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
be  true  to  their  past,  to  be  true  to  their 
traditions,  and  to  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment, thereby  providing  much-needed 
funds,  knowing  that  when  we  can  do 

that,  it  wUl  stiU  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  one-half 
minute  more.  It  will  still  be  $99  963  - 
000— practically  $100  mlUlon— under  tiie 
House  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Seven 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  Lausche  amendment 
I  do  so  because  It  Is  based  on  a  simple 
and  logical  principle.  It  would  merely 
cut  back  the  appropriation  bUl  to  the 
level  requested  by  President  Johnson.  It 
would  make  one  major  exception— that 
is.   for   Impacted   areas,   which   would 


leave  It  much  higher,  in  fact,  than  the 
administration  requested. 

Let  me  say  in  passing,  fai  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hollaito], 
that  the  administration  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  impacted  areas  but  would  leave 
$183.4  million  for  them. 

All  the  administration  would  do,  so  far 
as  the  impacted  areas  are  concerned. 
would  be  to  provide  that  when  more  than 
3  percent  of  children  in  a  particular 
school  district  come  from  a  Federal  proj- 
ect and  therefore  add  to  the  local  tax 
burden,  the  Federal  Government  would 
pay  the  difference  between  3  percent  and 
whatever  additional  number  of  children 
there  were.  If  10  percent  came  from  an 
impacted  school  district,  for  example, 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  for 
7  percent,  not  10  percent.  We  wiU  come 
to  that  later  in  a  subsequent  amendment. 
I  imderstand. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lausche  amendment 
is  a  most  logical  amendment.  No  one 
can  accuse  the  Johnson  administration 
of  not  being  compassionate. 

We  have  heard  some  fine  speeches  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  declarhig  that  we  should 
not  cut  the  funds  for  the  NIH.  This 
simply  would  leave  NIH  at  $1.3  billion. 
This  has  been  the  most  rapidly  growing 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government  along 
with  the  space  agency  over  the  past  6 
years.  It  would  leave  an  hicrease  for 
the  NIH,  but  not  the  enormous  increase 
which  the  committee  would  provide. 

On  one  issue  the  new  economists  and 
the  old  economists  agree— that,  is  that 
we  should  do  our  best  to  bring  the  budget 
into  balance  and  provide  for  a  surplus 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  do  this  •  by 
increased  taxes,  or  by  a  cut  in  spending 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  cut  spending 
at  least  back  to  the  level  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  requested.  If  we  do 
not  do  it,  Congress  must  admit  that  It  Is 
speeding  the  inflationary  sphul.  The 
NIH  is  a  nondefense  agency.  This  is 
spending  that  of  course  has  great  politi- 
cal appeal. 

All  of  us  are  opposed  to  cancer  and 
heart  disease.  AU  of  us  want  to  do  what 
we  can  to  terminate  them.  In  view  of  the 
record  by  the  Congress  over  the  past 
6  or  7  or  8  years,  we  have  tremendously 
expanded  the  health  agencies,  those 
agencies  have  granted  the  overwhehn- 
Ing  proportion  of  funds  which  have  been 
reserved.  They  have  shown  none  of  the 
discretion  which  is  shown  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  other 
agencies  in  allotting  funds.  It  seema 
to  me  this  amount  could  be  reduced. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  There  are  61  applications 
already  approved  by  the  heads  of  NIH 
and  the  advisory  coimcll.  Sixty-one  ap- 
plications  totaling  $61  million  cannot 
be  funded  because  no  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recognize  that 
every  agency  has  requests  which  they 
cannot  fully  fund.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  fund  100  percent  of  the  requests.  But 
this  Is  an  agency  which  has  fimded  a 
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far  greater  proportion  of  requests  and 
much  more  generously  in  each  case 
than  has  any  other  Federal  agency,  and, 
In  my  Judgment  without  the  discretion 
which  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  other  agencies  have  been  exercis- 
ing. 

The  position  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  irrefutable.  Either  we 
believe  in  fighting  Infiation  with  the  tools 
available,  or  we  do  not.  In  this  non- 
defense  area,  where  the  President  has 
made  a  request  for  some  Increase  in 
funds,  we  should  at  least  stay  within 
the  level  requested  by  the  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  and  yield  back  to  him  whatever 
time  remains  to  me. 
Mr.  HUli.    Mr.  President,  how  does 

the  time  stand?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Smator  from  Alabama  has  no  time  on 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  4  minutes  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  how  much  the  proponents  and 
optumenta  of  the  Lausche  amendment 

have  used  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Approx- 
imately 22  minutes  on  the  bill  since  the 
inception  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self half  a  minute  to  reply.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton)  is  a  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee.  He  had  a 
right  to  express  his  views.  He  was  In 
the  committee  and  heard  the  testimony. 
He  would  not  have  made  the  accusation 
that  the  Senator  irom  Ohio  has  made. 
He  is  entitled  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  the  bllL 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  most  respect- 
fully say  to  my  friend  and  very  good  col- 
league from  Ohio  that  I  hope  we  have  ac- 
complished something  in  the  time  we 
have  taken  to  be  heard.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  is  $390  million 
over  the  budget,  but  it  is  approximately 
$100  million  imder  the  House  repcHled 
bill.  In  other  words,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee reported  a  bill  containing  $100  mil- 
lion under  the  House  recommendation. 

There  are  four  itons  included  that 
amount  to  $421  million,  consisting  of 
land-grant  college  funds,  $11.9  million; 
payments  to  school  districts,  $232.8  mil- 
lion: NDEA  student  loans,  $157.8  million; 
commimity  health  practice,  $21  million. 
Those  four  items  are  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  $423.5  million. 

The  Mil  as  reported  by  the  committee 
Is  $390  million  over  the  budget,  but  $100 
million  under  the  House  figure.  If  we 
take  out  the  $423  million  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  agreed  he  still  takes 
out  of  the  bill  $181.413,000— if  my  figures 
are  correct.  In  other  words,  he  Is  going 
to  put  it  very  substantially  under  the 
budget  flgiire. 

I  am  In  favor,  and  I  offered  to  do  so  in 
oommlttee,  to  cut  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  by  $30  million  of  the  $80  mil- 
lion of  the  House  and  Senate  rec(xn- 


mendation  over  the  President's  budget. 
I  would  like  to  see  that  amount  cut  in 
half,  or  a  little  less  than  half,  but  if  we 
did  that  we  would  still — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  four  items,  which  we  agree  are 
fundamental — be  $181  million  imder  the 
President's  budget  estimate. 

I  most  respectfully  will  have  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  figures  for  the  NIH 
reduced,  if  that  were  the  only  cut  the 
Senator  were  proposing,  but  he  wants  to 
cut  the  others,  also. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  make  in- 
quiry of  the  staff  concerning  the  niunber 
of  programs  the  US.  Government  Is  deal- 
ing with  in  vocational  rehabilitation?  I 
speak  now  of  the  Job  Corps,  the  Labor 
Department,  and  others.  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion through  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  used  all  his  time  on 

the  amendment? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  used  20  minutes  on  the  bill. 
May  I  have  2  minutes  on  the  bill,  Mr. 
Majority  Leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  Is  in  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
make  it  3  minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  jrleld  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  this  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  How  many 
programs  do  we  have  now  in  which  the 
Federal  Govenunent  Is  dealing  with  vo- 
cational rehabilitation? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  said  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Blr.  LAUSCHE.  Vocational  training. 
The  Labor  Department  has  one.  The 
Job  Corps  has  one. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  do  have  some  under 
training  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  do  we 
have,  specifically? 

Mr.  HTT.T.  There  Is  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  which  Is  a 
separate  act.  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  Is  entirely  sepa- 
rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand.  How 
many  do  we  have? 

Mr.  HILL.  We  have  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  we  have  the  Job 
Training  Corps? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  imder  the  poverty 
program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    But  that  is  still  a  Job 
training  corps. 
Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    How  many  more? 
Mr.  HTT.T.     Those  three  we  have. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    So  we  have  three  pro- 
grams for  tndnlng  people  for  vocational 
edacities  and  one  in  the  bill  before  lis? 
Mr.  HTT.T.     The  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.    The  poverty  program  comes 


imder  a  separate  bill.  The  Manpower 
Develwment  and  Training  Act  is  funded 
in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  is  a  separate  bill, 
but  it  does  the  same  Job— trains  people  to 
get  Jobs. 
Mr.  HILL.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  those 
being  trained  in  high  schools  smd  col- 
leges? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  Is  part  of  the  educa- 
tion programs  we  have  had  for  man; 
years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  they  are  still 
training  people  for  Jobs? 

Mr.  HILL.  Vocational  and  technolog- 
ical training. 

Mr.  LAUSC  ~.  I  am  asking  that  we 
cut  part  of  the  |  ?nator  from  Alabama's 
recommendation  down  to  the  level  of  the 
President's  recommendation  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  the  answer  has  been,  "You  can- 
not cut  vocational  eduction."  but  we 
have  at  least  five  programs. 

Mr.    HTT.T.     The    vocational    educa- 
tion program,  as  the  Senator  well  knows, 
is  separate  from  the  poverty  program. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    But  it  Is  the  same 
principle. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  may  be  the  same  princi- 
ple, but  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
tion, with  a  separate  administrator  and 
a  separate  progrsun. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  separate  admin- 
istrator does  not  change  the  category  of 
the  essential.  The  essential  is  training 
people  for  vocational  capacities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Tydincs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator's  3 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  If  enacted,  It 
would  merely  cut  a  $10.4  billion  proposed 
appropriation  by  around  $180  million. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
the  committee  had  reduced  the  House 
recommendations  by  $99  million  but  that 
it  still  Increased  the  budget  requests  by 
around  $400  million.  As  it  now  stands 
the  overall  Increase  of  this  bill  over  the 
President's  budget,  without  the  Lausche 
amendment,  is  $390  million. 

I  point  out  that  there  Is  another  side  to 
the  issue.  Even  if  we  reduce  this  bill 
the  full  $390  million,  back  to  the  Budget 
figure,  this  agency  and  its  departments 
would  still  have  over  $1.25  billion  more 
than  they  had  available  for  spending  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  increases  the 
appropriations  over  last  year's  appro- 
priations by  more  than  $1.6  billion.  All 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  proposing, 
by  his  amendment,  is  to  roll  it  back  $180 
million,  and  that  would  still  leave  the 
Department  $1.4  billion  more  than  it  had 
last  year. 

Sometime,  somewhere.  Congress  and 
the  Executive  have  got  to  start  cutting 
expenses.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  unpleasant  task  of  increasing 
taxes  very  substantially  in  the  ne^ 
future;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  sum 
a  request  will  be  forthcoming  shortly 
after  the  election.  ^^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  tne 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  made  a  tear- 


Jerking  argument  aboifc  helping  dis- 
tressed people.  I  do  nofi  know  of  anyone 
in  the  Senate  who  does  not  subscribe  to 
the  general  principle  which  he  advocates 
I  reject  his  implication  that  he  is  the  only 
one  who  feels  ssmipathy, 

The  fact  is  that,  realistically,  we 
should  attempt  to  do  a  maximum  Job  of 
helping  those  who  are  in  need,  still  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  fiscal  responsibilities  that 
we  have.  i 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  b^en  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leglslatilwe  clerk  called 
the  roll.  i 

Mr.  LONG  of  LoulsiarU.  i  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  N^w  Mexico  [Mr 
Anderson],  the  Senatot  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Haydbn],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovkrn]  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
MclNTYRE],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSE],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[B4r.  Moss],  and  the  Senitor  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SittTHERs]  a(i?e  necessarily 
absent.  i 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
tadiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAomjsbN],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr' 
Yakboroxtgh]  are  absent  on  offlciai 
business.  i : 

I  further  announce  thit,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  ,  the  Senator  f ^om  New  York 
IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MdGovERN],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalp] 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  tMr.  Morse]! 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and 
the  Senator  from  fflorida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  each  vot*  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annojunce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
wcky  [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mh  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
JWNDT],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'*^ Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
ihe  Senator  from  Callfor^a  [Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absfent  on  offlciai 
Business. 

If  present  and  voting,  thel  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  the  Senator 
ttom  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  wi^uld  each  vote 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
iraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  pa  ted  with  the 
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Senator  from  HawaU  [Mr.  Fonc].  If 
pr^nt  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr 
MuNDT] .  U  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TovjTER]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel].  U  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28 
nays41.asfoUows: 


Bennett 

Bogge 

Brewster 

Byrd,  V». 

Carlson 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Krvln 

Fannin 

Hlckenlooper 


Aiken 

BartleU 

Bayh 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Eastland 

KUender 

Fulbrtght 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bass 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Pong 

Gore 

Orueolzig 

Hart 
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YEAS — 28 

Hniska 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Laxische 
Long,  Mo. 
McCleUan 
Murphy 
Pearson 
Proxmlre 
Russell.  S.C. 
Russell,  Oa. 

NAYS— 41 
OrUDn 
Harris 
HUl 

Holland 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 


Simpson 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tydlngs 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Yoiuig,  Ohio 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolph 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Riblcofl 
Long,  La.  SaltonstaU 


Mansfield 

McCarthy 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 31 


Smith 
Spar  km  an 
Stennis 
WiUtams,  N.J. 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Magnuson 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyra 

MetcaU 

MUler 


Morse 

Morton 

Moos 

Mimdt 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modifying  section  207  of  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  get  this  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  was  on  my  feet  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  that  very  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  get  my  amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ate.   I  decline  to  yield  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ctHumlttee,  I  offer  an  amend- 


ment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
section  207  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  207.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  Impose  or  enforce  any  re- 
quirement or  accoixntabUlty  on  any  hospital 
or  other  medical  facility  as  to  an  individual 
beneficiary  which  Is  contrary  to  the  bene- 
ficiary's physical  or  mental  well-being  aa 
certified  by  the  attending  physician  and  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  facility,  or  the 
acting  chief  medical  officer. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  language  of  the  amendment 
carries  out  exactly  the  intent  and  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  when  it  wrote 
section  207  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  That  is  the  statement  that 
I  was  going  to  make.  This  substantially 
carries  out  the  purpose  and  the  intent  of 
the  committee. 

In  this  connection,  the  matter  was 
taken  up  in  the  subcommittee.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  was  mterested  in  this  matter.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
This  is  an  Important  matter  and  it  may 
be  voted  on  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  direct  that  my  time  not 
run  when  the  Chair  is  trying  to  restore 
order. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER       The 
Chair  will  so  direct. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.   STENNIS.     Mr.   President,   the 
amendment  carries  out  the  original  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  smd  he 
took  a  part  in  the  discussion  and  disposi- 
tion of  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  must 
attend  a  hearing  at  this  time.  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  vot^ 
against  the  original  amendment,  section 
207,  hi  committee.  If  it  came  up  on  the 
fioor,  I  would  have  voted  against  it  again. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  prefer  that 
there  be  no  such  amendment,  but  that 
some  language  be  written  in  the  report 
However,  that  was  not  the  decision  of 
the  subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
very  cooperative.  I  think  that  the  lan- 
guage as  originally  reported  in  the  bill 
was  strong,  it  was  ambiguous  and  might 
have  had  a  connotation  tloat  would  have 
been  a  reflection  on  the  Department  that 
the  Department  does  not  deserve. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
cooperative  enough  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. He  has  shown  the  amendment  to 
me.  I  am  a  littie  doubtful  about  the 
meaning  of  his  words  "or  accountabili- 
ty." I  hope  that  he  will  explain  what  he 
has  in  mind  by  that  language.  His  lan- 
guage was  more  or  less  the  same  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.    If  the  language  remains  in 
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that  form,  I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  As  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  understands,  this  amend- 
ment refers  to  a  medicare  patient  who 
might  be  of  such  a  temperament  or  nerv- 
ous or  physical  condition  that  his 
doctor  might  think  it  wise  that  he  not  be 
Integrated  with  any  other  patients,  and 
particxilarly  a  racial  mixture  of  patients 
In  the  hospital.  The  amendment  would 
provide  that  If  it  be  certified  that  such 
mixing  of  patients  would  be  contrary  to 
the  physical  or  mental  welfare  of  the 
medicare  patient — emd  if  the  certifica- 
tion is  correct  in  the  opinion  of  the  medi- 
cal officer — then  an  assignment  would 
not  be  made  or  required  by  the  hospital 
contrary  to  the  medical  tulvlce. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  there  must  be  a  ceA-tiflca- 
tlon  to  that  effect  by  the  Individual's  own 
physician,  supported  by  the  administra- 
tor of  the  hospital.  It  would  work  both 
ways.      

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  work  both  ways  as  to  any 
patient. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  under  the  present  require- 
ments concerning  the  grading  and  per- 
centage disposition  of  these  patients,  that 
HEW  has  already  told  the  hospitals  that 
there  will  be  an  accounting  on  thi;  quota 
of  patients — how  many  are  integrated 
and  how  many  are  not  mixed. 

The  Senator  understands,  does  he  not, 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  provide  that  If  the  doctors  so 
certify,  the  hospital  caimot  later  be  held 
accoimtable  and  be  put  on  a  blacklist,  so 
to  speak,  because  the  percentage  might 
run  higher  than  the  HEW  thought  it 
should? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator means  by  "accountability"? 

Mr.  STE2JNIS.  One  of  the  prime  pur- 
poses of  the  amendment  is  to  protect  the 
patient  and  to  protect  the  hospital. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  further  under- 
stand that  this  is  to  be  a  case-iiy-case 
basis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  a  case-by-case 
basis  as  to  the  admissions  Into  the  hos- 
pital. 

Does  the  Senator  accept  that  as  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "accountability" 
and  the  application  of  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  accept  it. 

The  committee  was  in  agreement  that 
this  was  a  matter  which  deserved  consid- 
eration and  attention.  No  one  on  the 
committee  wanted  to  do  anything  to 
jeopardize  the  health  of  an  individual. 
If  the  doctor,  because  of  his  medical 
background  and  his  medical  acumen, 
thought  this  should  be  done,  he  so  certi- 
fied, and  If  he  hsul  the  approbation  of  the 
hospital  authorities — on  an  individual 
basis — the  c«i;iflcation  could  be  made, 
and  in  that  case  the  hospital  would  not 
be  accountable.  Have  I  stated  the 
matter  correctly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  thank  the  Senator  very  much 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 


\  - 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  had  asked  me  to  yield, 
but  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
a  member  of  the  committee.  I  want  to 
say  one  more  word  in  support  of  this 
modification.    May  I  say  one  word  more? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Surely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  has  largely 
been  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. I  think,  as  he  does,  that  the  lan- 
guage as  originally  drawn  was  really 
broader,  and  could  be  Interpreted  in  a 
broader  way,  than  was  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
protect  the  patients,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, and,  further,  to  protect  the  hos- 
pital later,  in  an  accounting  by  the  HEW 
as  to  how  much  integration  of  patients 
has  occured.  This  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  HEW,  in  making 
an  accountability  investigation,  from 
counting  those  patients  who  have  been 
certified  as  this  sunendment  provides. 

HEW  has  said,  and  still  says,  that 
they  would  not  go  back  into  an  individ- 
ual case  where  the  doctor  for  the  patient 
certifies  that  such  treatment  would  be 
contrary  to  the  patient's  welfare.  But 
HEW  says  that  if  a  pattern  develops  In 
that  hospital,  then  they  would  impose 
requirements  on  the  hospital — in  other 
words,  hold  it  accountable. 

If  these  hospitals  cannot  act  with  con- 
fidence upon  the  certificate  of  the  attend- 
ing physician  and  the  chief  medical  of- 
ficer of  that  hospital,  there  is  no  one 
higher  in  medical  knowledge  to  whom 
anyone  can  go — Congress  or  tmyone  else. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  want  the  matter  left 
in  a  situation  in  which  HEW  Inspectors, 
even  if  they  are  medical  men,  will  in  ef- 
fect have  the  power  and  authority  to 
overrule  the  combined  certificates  sub- 
mitted by  the  attending  physicitm  and  by 
the  chief  medical  officer  or  acting  chief 
medical  officer  of  that  facility. 

This  amendment  has  every  safe- 
guard. I  know  that  unless  that  feature 
is  excluded,  HEW  will  have  in  mind  com- 
ing in  on  what  they  call  a  pattern.  A 
pattern  will  not  develop  in  many  of  these 
Institutions.  I  cannot  guarantee  that 
there  will  not  be  a  pattern  anywhere. 

The  requirements  of  HEW  as  to  inte- 
gration have  been  accepted  and  are 
practiced.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about  in  coimectlon  with  this  subject, 
because  I  Informed  myself  about  it  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  floor,  in  several  weeks 
of  preparation.  The  operating  rooms, 
all  the  facilities  of  hospitals,  are  open  to 
everyone. 

This  amendment  merely  relates  to  the 
kind  of  case  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  But  it  certainly  is  intended  to 
stop  the  HEW  from  coming  back  on  their 
inspections  and  giving  the  hospital  a 
grade  based  on  a  percentage  of  integra- 
tion compared  to  the  population,  say.  of 
the  vicinity,  and  then  to  put  that 
hospital  on  the  blacklist  as  not  being 
available  to  take  care  of  medicare  pa- 
tients and  not  being  eligible  to  receive 
any  medicare  grants  in  the  future. 

In    addition,    a    large    nimiber    of 
hospitals   are   private   institutions   and 
have  never  received  a  dime  of  Federal  or 
State  money. 
t 


In  my  State  are  many  families  in 
which  there  are  4th-  or  5th-generation 
doctors  who  operate  such  a  hospital.  I 
have  known  families  in  which  there  were 
three  generations  of  doctors.  In  many 
instances,  they  have  turned  the  hospital 
over  to  a  nonprofit  corporation  and  do 
not  receive  any  money  from  it  them- 
selves. But  they,  in  effect,  own  the 
hospital,  and  they  have  as  many  patients 
as  they  can  take  care  of.  anyway.  They 
will  not  submit  to  a  great  number  of  in- 
spections, so  they  will  let  the  medicare 
patients  go  elsewhere.  That  it  not  a 
happy  situation,  but  it  is  an  illustration 
of  what  we  are  up  against. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  will  have 
a  salutary  effect.  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  committee  members  who 
heard  the  facts  and  raUled  around  this 
amendment,  including  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  has  heard  all  these  facts,  and 
who  made  a  very  effective  stat^nent  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  conmiittee  imanimously  reported  this 
amendment  section  207,  because  it  felt 
that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient 
and  ultimately  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hospital. 

The  committee  felt  that,  with  proper 
safeguards,  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  us 
to  do  in  attempting  to  help  sick  people 
in  a  mental  and  physicfil  aspect,  so  that 
they  would  derive  the  best  advantage 
of  being  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Yorit. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  and  I  had 
discussed  this  matter  briefly  this  morn- 
ing. Frankly,  I  have  been  working  on 
some  language  and  I  ran  Into  some  de- 
lays. I  came  back  on  the  floor,  and  the 
Senator  was  not  here,  and  I  decided  to 
bring  it  up  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  Senator's  time,  as  I  Intend  to  speak 
on  my  own  time.  I  have  acquainted  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  with  an  amend- 
ment which  I  have  drawn,  which  was  to 
be  sponsored  by  myself,  Senator  Ken- 
NSDY  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Clark, 
and  Senator  Case.  I  understood  that  I 
WEUS  to  be  recognized  immediately  after 
the  disposition  of  the  last  amendment. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
had  submitted  is  precisely  the  one  I  had 
prepared,  except  for  the  words  "or  ac- 
coimtability."  I  Intend  to  move  to 
strike  the  words  "or  accountability" 
when  the  situation  permits,  and  I  will 
then  argue  the  matter  on  my  own  time. 
Nobody  should  feel  put  out  when  some- 
body else  decides  to  do  what  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  done. 

I  am  gratified,  but  I  still  think  there 
are  some  bugs  in  this  matter,  as  I  shall 
explain  to  the  Senator,  but  I  do  not  wish 
to  intrude  on  the  Senator's  time  to  do 
It.    I  will  do  it  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  have  had  similar 
language  under  contemplation,  for  mod- 
ification, for  several  days.    I  had  talked 
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today  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land— I  believe  that  this  Senator  from 
New  York  was  present  p»rt  of  the  time — 
and  I  conferred  with  tl^t  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islfind  at  length. 

I  conferred  with  those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  that  prepared 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  keep  it  sub- 
stantially a  committee  lamendment  for 
obvious  reasons,  becausd  that  is  what  It 
is.  It  comes  within  the  entire  frame- 
work of  that  amendment  as  drawn  by 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  think  the  lan- 
guage is  somewhat  clear^. 

I  say  with  emphasis  mat  imless  the 
hospital  is  going  to  be  ptfven  some  lee- 
way—at least  enough  to  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  the  attending  physician  of  the 
patient,  plus  the  Judgment  of  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  hospital — to  exer- 
cise a  free  and  independmt  professional 
judgment,  then  this  whole  thing  will 
come  to  naught.  | 

HEW  now  tells  me  th^J"  are  accepting 
the  certificate  or  judgment  of  the  at- 
tending physician  without  requiring  the 
concurring  judgment  of  the  chief  medi- 
cal officer,  provided,  however,  that  they 
can  go  back  and  score  that  hospital 
later.  They  say  that  if  a  plan  is  devel- 
oped, and  a  pattern  is  developed  that 
looks  like  a  systematic  operation  of  these 
certificates  from  the  attending  physician, 
that  then  they  would  hive  the  right  to 
deal  with  the  hospital,     j 

I  did  not  leave  It  onlj^  to  the  opinion 
of  one  physician.  We  wtote  the  amend- 
ment so  as  to  require  the  opinion  of  che 
chief  medical  officer.  He  is  there  repre- 
senting his  profession  ahd  representing 
the  hospital.  He  hsis  to  give  his  Judg- 
ment on  it  at  the  time  wjhen  the  patient 
is  in  that  condition.  | 

If  we  are  not  willing  w  take  that,  but 
we  are  going  to  let  someone  who  repre- 
sents HEW,  an  Inspector  or  grader — and 
many  of  them  are  not  medical  men  at 
all— I  say  this  with  deference  to  them. 
Then  let  them  make  out  a  case  and  let 
the  case  be  tried  in  Washington  on  the 
threat  of  cutting  off  Federal  funds  in 
the  application  for  Hill-]^urton  hospital, 
or  anything  else.  We  ha,ve  failed  in  our 
avowed  purpose  of  protecting  the  patient 
and  the  hospital  if  this  amendment  does 
not  enable  the  hospital  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  attending  physician  and 
the  chief  medical  officer. 

There  is  another  point.  This  is  a  limi- 
tation on  the  appropriation  bill.  By  its 
very  nature  it  has  only  1  year  of  opera- 
tion and  that  would  certWnly  be  not  an 
unreasonable  time  to  try  it;.  But  it  would 
be  long  enough  to  try  tMs  out  and  see 
how  It  works.  But  if  we  «re  going  to  re- 
lieve them  of  accountability  we  might 
just  as  well  abandon  the  amendment  in 
the  first  place. 

I  yield  the 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  P^sldent.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
tMr.  JavusI  under  the  Uiil. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  PreiWent,  I  do  not 
mow  with  whom  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stknnis]  conferred.  I  ac- 
<*Pt,  of  course,  what  he  says  about  a 
conference.    All  that  I  kaow  Is  that  this 


aoandon  the  amenc 

"  II 

floor.  I 

ra.  Mr.  Pretident. 

I  to  me?         i 


provision,  as  reported  in  the  bill,  opens 
the  opportunity  for  substantial  attack. 

I  thought  I  worked  out  a  way  to  let 
stand  those  legitimate  aspects  and  to 
strike  down  those  illegitimate  aspects. 
This  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI, 
who  was  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment, 
which  I  did  not  know. 

However,  he  added  a  gimmick  which 
I  think  will  Introduce  bugs  into  the  pro- 
vision which  wUI  be  embarrassing  to  all 
of  us,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  point  them  out. 

If  we  caimot  do  it  otherwise  I  shall 
move  to  strike  the  two  words,  "or  ac- 
coimtability." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Observers  will  note  that 
there  are  only  three  Democratic  Sena- 
tors on  the  fioor.  No;  I  apologize  to  the 
Chair.  There  are  four  Democratic  Sena- 
tors. The  reason  why  there  are  only  four 
Democratic  Senators  in  the  Chamber  is 
that  a  Democratic  conference  is  going  on 
in  the  next  room.  I  have  Just  been  to 
that  conference  and  I  alerted  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  in  my  opinion  a  very 
Important  civil  rights  debate  Is  in  the 
course  of  being  carried  on  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  particularly  those 
Democratic  Senators  who  are  anxious  to 
preserve  at  least  the  present  civil  rights 
legislation  and  its  legitimate  administra- 
tion would  be  most  concerned,  not  only 
about  the  Stennis  amendment,  but  about 
the  original  text  of  section  207,  which 
was  added  to  the  appropriation  bill.  In 
my  Judgment,  it  Is  a  legislative  rider  to 
an  appropriation  bill,  but  I  understand 
that  the  Parliamentarian  does  not  agree. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  have  a 
meaningful  debate  on  this  matter.  I 
understand  the  conference  will  not  last 
much  longer.  I  realize  that  we  are  on 
limited  time,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
there  is  no  need  whatever  for  section 
207,  and,  accordingly,  no  need  for  the 
Stennis  amendment;  and  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
added  the  words  "or  accountability"  to 
his  proposed  substitute,  he  in  effect  put 
in  a  loophole  big  enough  through  which 
to  drive  a  Mack  truck,  if  a  hospital  did 
not  believe  in  the  principles  of  the  medi- 
care bill  and  titie  VI  of  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

I  commend  the  lonely  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  I  notice  that 
most  of  his  colleagues  are  not  here  for 
the  effort  he  is  making  to  clarify  what 
the  amendment  means,  and  I  was  given 
to  hope,  which  is  not  too  strong,  that  we 
can  eliminate  all  of  section  207;  but  In 
the  alternative  If  we  carmot  do  that,  let 
us  make  It  clear  from  this  debate  that 
the  legislative  Intent  of  this  bo<^  Is  not 
to  move  one  step  bsick  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1965;  and  what- 
ever iimocuous  language  may  be  put  in 
this  bill  to  satisfy  Senators  we  would 
Uke  to  satisfy  will  not  be  an  action  or  an 
amendment  which  will  reflect  in  the 
slightest  degree  on  the  present  adminis- 
tration by  HEW  by  the  provisions  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and,  hideed, 
what  is  contemplated  by  medicare. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  the  floor  only  by 
grace  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

DiRKSEN]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  will  not  tell  anybody  that 
his  troops  are  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  pohit  was  that  I 
wanted  the  whole  wide  world  to  know 
that  this  amendment  was  brought  up 
while  something  else  very  important  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    But  we  will  not  tell. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  might  say 
I  already  told. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator.  It  would  be 
more  orderly  to  do  it  this  way,  although 
I  can  wait.  Let  us  get  to  the  substance, 
aside  from  the  protocol,  which  I  throw 
aside.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi it  is  meaningless  to  me  whether 
he  changes  his  amendment  or  whether 
he  uses  the  amendment  I  have. 

The  amendment  as  originally  before 
us  was  an  Invitation  to  hospitals  to  avoid 
the  impact  of  desegregation  because  it 
would  have  prevented  the  HEW  from 
withholding  funds  in  order  to  formulate 
or  administer  any  program  whereby  amy 
requirement  was  imposed  if  doctors  cer- 
tified it  would  be  helpful  to  the  patient. 
Of  course,  if  a  hospital  wanted  to  segre- 
gate there  could  be  wholesale  certifica- 
tion by  the  medical  officers  and  that 
would  have  been  the  end  of  that,  and  the 
HEW  would  have  been  compelled  to  sup- 
port that  hospital  under  section  207,  as 
we  got  it  from  the  committee. 

I  am  not  saying  that  they  imderstood 
clearly  what  was  going  to  happen,  but 
the  fact  is  that  is  what  was  going  to 
happen  under  section  207.  So,  it  was 
the  alarm  bell  for  me  and  many  others. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  wide-open  invita- 
tion on  pupil  placement  or  pupil  eligi- 
bility, this  would  have  been  a  loophole 
for  hospitals  to  escape  from  the  direct 
provisions  of  the  law. 

By  elimlrmtion  of  the  words  "to  for- 
mulate or  administer  any  program 
whereby  any  requirement  shall  be  im- 
posed," we  have  gotten  away  from  that 
specific  point — that  Is,  that  HEW  would 
be  trimmed  out  of  being  able  to  enforce 
the  desegregation  aspect  of  the  law  so 
far  as  the  officials  were  concerned.  We 
are  at  a  narrower  point  but,  nonetheless, 
a  significant  one. 

The  narrower  point  is  this,  that  if  we 
left  the  amendment  which  I  have 
drafted,  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case], 
leaving  out  the  words  "or  accountabil- 
ity" and  following  a  different  course, 
that  HEW  could  deny  a  hospital  the 
medicare  program,  for  example,  on  the 
ground  that  that  hospital  was  segre- 
gated, and  nothing  in  this  section  would 
have  prevented  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  HEW  gave  a 
hospital  money  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  desegregated,  that  particular  hos- 
pital, by  certification  of  the  two  medical 
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officials,  could  refrain  from  putting  a 
Negro  patient  In  a  room  Inhabited  or  oc- 
cupied by  two  or  three  white  patients  on 
certification  that  it  would  harm  them, 
but  the  hospital  would,  otherwise,  be 
certified  and  HEW  would  not  be  able  to 
deduct  anything  from  the  money  it  was 
paying  because  of  that  particular  re- 
tstrlctlon. 

I  saw  nothing  terribly  wrong  with  that. 
1  did  not  like  It.  I  was  not  happy  with 
it.  I  would  have  preferred  to  leave  sec- 
tion 207  out,  just  as  would  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  {Mr.  PastoriI;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  saw  nothing  greatly 
wrong  with  it.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  but  by  adding  the  word  "ac- 
countability" It  opens  the  loophole  that 
a  hospital,  without  any  "why"  or  "may- 
be" or  "wherefore,"  can  certify  84  pa- 
tients. 92  patients,  or  160  patients  in  that 
condition  of  "no  accountability."  They 
cannot  even  ask  them.  All  they  have  to 
'do  is  present  the  certifications,  period, 
•niat  Is  it.  I  do  not  think  anyone  Intends 
that.  I  do  not  think  we  want  that  I  do 
not  Uiink  it  is  necessary. 

The  fact  is,  HEW  is  administering  this 
particular  medicare  program  right  now 
in  exactly  the  way  we  would  write  it  Into 
law  if  we  left  out  the  words  "or  accoimt- 
aUllty." 

In  my  Judgment,  if  we  leave  out  the 
words  "or  accountability,"  so  that  we 
cannot  ask  them  what  they  are  doing, 
how  many  patients  there  are,  or  take  a 
look  at  It,  at  least  we  are  bound  by  the 
certifications.  It  Is  true,  but  we  can  look 
over  their  shoulders  as  to  what  liiey  are 
doing  with  It.  They  are  not  without 
accountability. 

Therefore,  if  we  leave  it  as  I  have 
proposed  together  with  my  colleagues 
to  amend  it,  without  the  words  "or  ac- 
countability" we  take  care  of  every  con- 
tingency that  needs  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  we  prevent  HEW  from  enforcing  a 
requirement,  as  it  properly  says,  where 
medical  authorities  think  it  should  not 
be  enforced  as  to  the  individual,  and  by 
certification  of  the  doctors.  That  is  not 
chargeable  to  them.  It  does  not  cost 
them  anything.  But  we  still  allow  HEW 
to  fllnd  out  how  many  people  ttiere  are. 
the  nimiber  of  certifications,  whether 
they  are  being  abused  or  not  being 
abused. 

I  can  see  enormous  problems  if  there 
Is  no  accoimtabillty  or  no  requirement 
to  report,  in  order  to  justify  wliat  they 
are  doing.  So  that  this  thing  can  be 
used  in  a  most  wholesale  way  in  defiance 
of  the  very  thing  we  are  trylnj  to  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator and  to  the  Senate  that  the  word 
"accountability"  here  refos  merely  to 
that  individual  patient  who  has  been 
certified  by  the  two  medical  men,  that 
that  patient  stiall  not  be  added  in.  in  the 
consideration  of  this  pattern  or  plan. 
That  is  all  it  means.  If  they  have  500 
patients  in  a  given  period  being  ex- 
amined and  only  100  of  them  are  certi- 
fied  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bath 
In  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Soiator 
from  New  Yask.  has  expired. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  YOTk.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Then  the  100  would 
be  excluded,  and  they  could  be  charged 
on  the  other  400.  So  it  is  just  as  to  this 
particular  patient  that,  I  say.  the  hoe- 
pital  should  not  be  accountable  for  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  using 
the  word  "accoimtabillty"  in  Its  financial 
sense.  The  hospital  shall  not  l>e  charged 
with  any  abatement  of  what  It  gets  out 
of  the  program  by  virtue  of  wtiat  it  had 
to  do  about  that  patient.  Unfortunately, 
the  reach  of  the  word  "accoimtabillty"  is 
much  broader  than  that,  I  respectfully 
submit  to  my  lawyer  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

If  we  left  it  as  it  Is,  to  Impose  or  en- 
force any  requirement,  then,  ipso  facto, 
I  Just  say  that  there  could  be  a  deduction 
for  the  amount  Involved  in  that  particu- 
lar patient,  but  if  we  add  the  words  "or 
accountability,"  then  we  do  not  even  give 
HEW  an  opportunity  to  determine  that 
this  is  actually  being  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  trouble  is.  we  are 
getting  things  out  of  context  here.  I  was 
not  originally  for  this  amendment.  I 
still  am  lukewarm  toward  it,  even  as 
modified,  but  I  realize  the  cooperation 
that  takes  place  here,  and  I  am  willing 
to  support  the  amendment.  But  it  was 
brought  out  in  committee  that  appar- 
ently statistics  are  being  assembled  and 
what  is  troubling  the  Senator  from  New 
York 

•Rie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  from  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  It, 
some  hospitals  are  being  admonished  be- 
cause, statistically,  certain  things  are 
not  happening  proportion  wise:  the  dark 
as  against  the  white.  But  I  gather  that 
they  have  been  admonished  and  changes 
and  Improvements  are  being  examined 
from  time  and  time  and  it  will  be  deter- 
mined whether  they  are  more  or  less  en- 
gaging in  what  amounts  to  a  subter- 
fuge under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  I  think  that  is  what  is  in  back  of 
the  Senator's  mind  when  he  talks  about 
the  words  "or  accountability." 

I  mean,  if  tills  should  take  place,  a 
person  is  not  required,  in  that  particular 
instance,  to  ask  that  a  person  shall  not 
be  charged  against  these  statistics.  Am 
I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.    That  is  all  it  means. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
is  being  done  that  way.  but  those  who 
have  voted  for  civil  rights  bills,  exactly 
as  I  have,  believe  that  the  word  "ac- 
countability," even  if  left  out  or  kept  in 
would  make  no  difference.    The  fact  re- 


mains that  If  it  is  abused  It  would  be  for 
only  1  year  in  this  appropriation  bill. 
If  it  happens  that  every  county,  every 
community,  makes  certifications  as  to 
every  individual,  then  whether  we  put  in 
the  words  "or  accountability"  or  not,  and 
it  turns  out  to  be  a  subterfuge,  then  we 
should  change  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  srleld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  thing  bothers  me. 
although  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
are  first-class  lawyers — and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  was  a  great  Judge.  I 
am  Just  reading  the  ordinary  English 
meaning  of  this  language  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlssissi[>pi  is  proposing.  Let 
us  read  it  together : 

Sec.  307.  No  funda  appropriated  by  thli 
Act  shall  be  used  to  Impose  or  enforce  an; 
requirement  or  accotintabiUty  on  any  hos- 
pital or  otber  medical  facility  as  to  an  Indl- 
vldvial  beneficiary  which  Is  contrary  to  the 
beneficiary's  physical  or  mental  well-being 
as  certified  by  the  attending  physician  and 
the  chief  medical  oflBcer  of  the  faculty,  or 
the  acting  chief  medical  officer. 

I  want  to  ask  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  and  my  friend  from  Mississippi  i! 
we  have  a  situation  in  certain  hospitals, 
almost  all  of  them,  but  not  all.  in  the 
South,  where  we  have  a  rejection  by  the 
hospital  of  Integration  which  is  wide- 
spread and  runs  through  the  community. 
Suppose  they  get  a  form  printed  which 
any  individual  who  goes  Into  that  hos- 
pital signs  saying.  "I  am  of  the  view  that 
my  physical  or  mental  well-being  will 
l}ehurt 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CLARK.  "If  they  put  me  in  a 
ward  with  a  Negro."  and  the  physician 
signs  that  form?  That  may  not  l>e  what 
we  mean,  and  if  that  is  not  what  we 
mean 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  not  correct; 
because  of  a  very  Important  element. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  physicians 
to  commit  these  frauds? 

If  that  is  the  kind  of  physician  we 
have  in  the  medical  profession  today, 
then  I  say  that  my  son  should  quit  medi- 
c&l  scliool 

Mr.  CLARK.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
fraud.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  bona  fide 
and  100  percent  in  accordance  with  the 
beliefs  of  that  physician.  After  all,  he 
has  been  brought  up  in  an  area  where  he 
sincerely  believes  that  if  we  put  a  certain, 
sensitive  white  patient  in  the  same  ward, 
or  under  the  same  roof,  even,  with  a 
Negro  patient,  we  would  be  deteriorating 
his  physical  and  mental  well-being. 
This  is  not  fraud  at  all.  These  men  be- 
lieve every  word  of  it. 

But  it  Is  against  n.S.  law  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  write  it  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  09  percent  of  our  doctors  are 
honest 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  do.  too. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  some<Hie  stubs  his 
toe  and  says  "I  cannot  sti^  in  the  same 
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room  with  a  person  of  another  color,"  the 
doctor  should  take  no  account  of  that. 
If  a  person  has  a  nervous  condition  which 
may  lie  aggravated,  and  a  good  doctor,  in 
bis  good  and  wise  Judgment,  for  the  sake 
of  the  health  of  his  own  patient,  makes 
that  certification,  whldh  is  aK>roved  by 
the  hospital,  and  he  does  not  do  it  so 
often  that  it  l)ecomes  a  pattern  and  a 
practice,  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  held 
against  the  doctor  or  hospital.  If  it  de- 
velops into  a  pattern,  then  next  year  we 
will  take  it  out  of  the  Appropriation  bill. 

We  are  trying  to  cultivate  a  legislative 
history  to  bring  out  what  we  have  in  our 
minds  and  have  as  an  objective  and  what 
we  want  to  do.  In  th^t  isolated  case — 
and  I  would  hope  it  woidd  be  an  isolated 
case,  and  not  a  wholesale  practice  or  pat- 
tern— ^where  a  patient  had  a  nervous  con- 
dition, and  his  doctor  concluded  that  it 
would  help  the  patient's  health  to  have 
him  in  a  different  room,  and  he  gave  that 
as  his  reason,  I  would  be  for  that.  But 
I  would  be  against  goinj  beyond  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yiiW- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  nut  know  whether 
the  Senator  has  the  floqr. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  doj  not  know  what  I 
was  doing  if  I  did  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yleldW  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  JPresldent,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALlJ  I  Mr.  President, 
when  this  question  caine  up,  an  argu- 
ment along  the  line  no\^  being  made  was 
made  at  that  time.  At  first  only  one 
medical  officer  was  provided  for.  Then 
we  wanted  to  be  sure,  so  we  have  pro- 
vided for  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
hospital,  or  the  acting  chief  medical  of- 
ficer of  the  hospital. 

Mr.    PASTORE. 
would  like  to  hear  what 
Massachusetts  Is  sayin( 

The  PRESmiNQ 
Senator  will  suspend 
in  order.  ! 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL. 
with  what  the  Senator' 
land  has  said.  I  speak  now  as  an  indi- 
vidual. It  is  not  a  clvU  rights  matter. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a  person 
may  be  dark  or  white.  ^  It  may  involve 
two  whites  or  two  darlq-skinned  people. 
But  we  are  thinking  of  Uie  best  interests 
of  the  patient.  We  khow  what  often 
happens  in  a  room  with  two  patients. 

I  have  been  in  such  rooms  and  I  have 
talked  with  persons  who  have  had  dlfB- 
culties  because  a  patient  In  the  other  bed 
wanted  the  radio  turned  on  all  the  time, 
or  was  constantly  talking,  or  wanted  to 
do  this  or  that.  So  we  are  looking  at 
this  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
PeUent.  regardless  of  what  his  color  or 
nationaUty  is.  It  has  to  do  with  the  best 
Interests  of  the  patient. 

In  the  first  instance  only  one  doctor's 
certiflcation  was  provided  for.  Then  we 
oecided  we  wanted  to  protect  a  hospital 
and  be  sure  that  the  doctor  was  not  un- 
J«r  or  prejudiced  in  any  way,  so  we  pro- 
vided for  the  chief  or  adting  chief  medi- 
cal oiflcer. 


President,    I 
le  Senator  from 


:CER.      The 
til  the  Senate  is 

I  agree  entirely 
from  Rhode  Is- 


I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  this  provision  can  l>e  in  effect  for 
only  1  year.  I  do  not  think  for  one  mo- 
ment tliat  any  hospital  is  going  to  take 
any  chances  of  losing  Federal  moneys, 
which  they  sdl  need,  by  bias  or  undue 
prejudice.  This  merely  considers  a  situ- 
ation of  a  double  room  or  a  ward  and  a 
situation  in  which  a  patient's  health 
might  be  affected  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

That  is  the  way  I  looked  at  it.  I  know 
that  is  the  way  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  looked  at  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  get  this  clear  from  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall].  Let 
us  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  not 
obliged  to  give  funds  to  a  hospital  un- 
less it  is  desegregated.  We  are  provid- 
ing that  hospitals  may  not,  perhaps  as  a 
condition  of  very  individual  necessity, 
force  a  patient  to  go  into  a  desegregated 
room,  because  tWs  is  essential  for  the 
health  of  the  patient.  Now  we  want  to 
add  a  further  fact  that,  in  order  to 
certify  to  that  fact  in  an  individual  case, 
two  doctors  must  do  so. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  HEW 
is  not,  by  this  provision,  going  to  he  re- 
quired to  give  money  under  medicare 
and  other  programs  to  a  hospital  which 
substantially  has  been  segregated,  or  will 
continue  to  get  money  if  it  becomes  sub- 
stantially segregated,  and  that  we  are 
dealing  in  these  instances  only  with  indi- 
vidual cases? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  not  applying  it 
in  terms  of  money  or  future  grants  or 
trying  to  avoid  requirements,  but  the  sole 
point  is  to  deal  with  an  individual  per- 
son who  has  been  certified.  I  do  not 
want  the  hospital  to  be  downgraded  be- 
cause of  the  certified  patient. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  dealing  with  in- 
dividual cases;  we  are  dealing  with  good 
faith  and  on  an  individual  basis,  and  not 
on  a  mass  basis  used  as  a  subterfuge  to 
keep  hospitals  segregated.  That  is  how 
we  expect  it  to  be  administered.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
correct  that  it  Is  the  clear  understand- 
ing tliat  patients  that  are  so  certified  by 
the  accountability  or  responsibility  lan- 
guage will  not  be  later  Imposed  on  the 
hospital  to  its  detriment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  When  the  Senator  uses 
the  word  "accountability,"  tb»t  is  a 
broad  term. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Well,  responsibility. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  While  this  is  being  de- 
bated, is  it  the  intention  to  deal  with 
abatement  of  «my  Federal  payments  to 
be  made  to  hospitals?  Is  that  the  reach 
of  accountability? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  that  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Really,  the  Senator  is 
trjring  to  buttress  the  word  "require- 
ment." 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  not  the  Senator 
do  this  just  as  well.  If,  Instead  of  the 
word  "accountability."  which  Is  a  word 


which  causes  some  of  us  trouble,  he 
could  use  the  phrase  "and  the  require- 
ment as  to  any  certified  patient,"  and 
go  on  with  the  rest  of  it,  showing  how 
such  patient  is  certified?  In  that  case, 
not  only  would  the  requirement  be  en- 
forced, but  it  would  relate  to  the  specifi- 
cally certified  patient.  We  understand 
the  situation  deals  with  a  medical  con- 
dition, and  that  it  is  not.  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  said,  a  pattern 
or  practice.  On  that  basis,  it  seems  to 
me  we  would  be  able  to  deal  vrtth  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  exonpt  the 
hospital  from  later  responsibility  or  later 
requirement  or  grading  or  counting  of 
integration  cases  so  far  as  the  certified 
patients  are  concerned.  If  there  were 
100  out  of  500,  for  example,  or  20  out  of 
150, 1  want  to  be  sure  that  number  would 
not  l)e  dropped  out  and  would  not  be 
included  in  the  grading  or  scoring  of  a 
hospital  as  being  segregated.  The  doc- 
tor's certificate  would  justify  the  hos- 
pital in  treating  them  in  that  way.  I 
want  to  be  sure  thiat  there  would  be  no 
requirement  or  responsibility  so  far  as 
the  certified  patients  are  concerned.  It 
seems  to  me  that  words  of  that  kind 
would  protect  a  hospital  on  the  grounds 
that  we  have  in  mind.  Then  it  would 
be  up  to  them  to  conduct  their  affairs  in 
accordance  with  other  laws,  as  hereto- 
fore. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  being  understood, 
however,  that  the  hospital— I  do  not  like 
to  impose  this  on  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, knowing  his  views,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  a  legal  question — as  a  hos- 
pital, shall  not  be,  in  substance,  segre- 
gated. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  this  amendment  goes  only  so  far  as 
the  words  stated  reasonably  permit.  It 
covers  only  individual  cases,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  to  those  that  are  so  cer- 
tified, and  will  not  apply  to  any  other 
instance.  HEW  has  as  much  responsi- 
bility as  heretofore  in  aU  other  fields. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  my  time  is  about 
to  expire,  and  I  should  like  to  study  the 
proposition  a  moment.  Therefore,  I  de- 
cline to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  grant  me  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Peruisylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  graciousness,  as 
usual,  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  with 
keen  interest  to  the  debate,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  comments  made  by  my  good 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

My  difficulty  is  still,  as  I  stated  a  while 
ago.  not  with  their  Intent,  but  with  the 
wording  of  the  amendment. 

I  personally  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
have  any  section  207  at  all.  But  let  us 
assume,  now.  in  the  spirit  of  sweet  com- 
promise, that  we  want  to  agree  to  have 
something.  I  wonder,  in  particular, 
whether  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
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give  me  the  courtesy  of  listening  to  what 
I  am  about  to  say. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  If  the  follow- 
ing language  does  not  correctly  set  forth 
what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  at 
least,  had  in  mind.  Suppose  we  were  to 
revise  section  207  to  read  as  follows: 

No  funds  appropriated  by  thla  act  aball 
IM  UMd  to  Unpo6e  or  enforce  any  require- 
ment or  accountability  on  any  hoepltal  or 
other  medical  facility  aa  to  an  Individual 
beneficiary  who  la  suiTenng  from  an  acute 
nervous  or  mental  condition  which  might 
be  adversely  affected  if  he  were  placed  In  an 
Integrated  ward  or  room,  and  which  assign- 
ment Is  contrary  to  the  beneficiary's  physical 
or  mental  well-being,  as  certified  by  the  at- 
tending physician  and  the  chief  medical  of- 
ficer of  the  facility,  or  the  acting  medical 
officer. 

Is  that  not  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  means? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Is  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  means? 

Mr.    PASTORE.    But   on   the   other 
hand,  I  used  that  merely  as  one  example. 
There  may  be  other  patients  not  suffer- 
ing from  a  nervous  condition  yet  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  special  treatment.   After 
all,  I  am  not  a  doctor.    I  cannot  enu- 
merate the  kinds  of  ailments  in  which  a 
person's  health  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected.   I  am  not  qualified  to  make  such 
s  precise  statement  here  this  afternoon. 
I  thought  this  amendment  provided 
special  consideration  where  a  patient's 
health  is  critically  involved.    It  cannot 
be   something   imaginary   or   fictitious, 
and   cannot   even    be   philosophical    or 
Ideological.    It  has  got  to  be  physical. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     Physical  or  mental. 
Mr.   CLARK.    As   I   understood   the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  he  said  a 
minute  or  two  ago  you  could  not;  go  in 
there  if  you  stubbed  your  toe,  ard  take 
advantage  of  this. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.   I  do  not  think  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  It  if  you 
break  your  arm.     I  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it 
If  you  have  an  operation  on  your  nose  or 
throat. 
Mr.  PASTORE.   That  is  right. 
Mr.  CLARK.    But  I  think  if  you  have 
a  severe  nervous  or  mental  ailment,  and 
you  have  a  sincere  feeling,  born  and 
bred  in  you,  passed  on  to  you  from  your 
•      grandfather  and  your  father — I  liappen 
to  be  half  southern  myself,  and  I  under- 
stand the  feeling;  it  is  shared  by  many 
of  my  relatives — then  I  think  tliere  is 
some  benefit  in  this  amendment.    But  to 
use  it,  as  I  said  before,  to  create  a  loop- 
hole in  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
broad  enough  to  drive  a  Mack  truck 
through.  I  caxmot  go  for  that.    I  think 
we  ought  to  have  precise  language  here, 
to  say  exactly  what  we  mean. 

lilr.  PASTORE.  What  if  a  person  has 
a  severe  heart  condition,  and  any  dis- 
turbance or  excitement  might  affect  that 
condition?  Should  that  patient  be  ex- 
cluded? Who  is  competent  to  say,  at 
this  point?  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
would  not  make  the  language  too  precise 
In  that  respect.  I  would  rather  leave  it 
to  the  judgment  of  a  doctor.   It  seems  to 


me  that  you  could  have  a  person  who  has 
a  very  serious  heart  attack,  and  perhaps 
a  disturbance  of  any  kind  would  affect 
him  adversely.  I  am  not  a  doctor,  and 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  hope  we  are  not 
going  to  begin  writing  a  medical  book 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  right.  Suppose  we 
make  it  an  acute  nervous,  mental,  or 
heart  condition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  were  given  2  more 
minutes,  I  would  probably  think  of 
something  else.  We  could  go  on  ad 
infinitum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  be  glad  to  Include 
anything  the  Senator  wants  to  include, 
as  long  as  it  is  not  a  loophole  big  enough 
to  drive  a  Mack  through. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  not  just  move 
to  remove  section  207?  I  would  vote  for 
removal. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  happy  to  vote 
for  that,  too.  That  is  really  what  we 
ought  to  do. 

What  has  happened  here,  in  effect,  is 
that  in  section  207  the  committee  has 
written  a  legislative  rider  into  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  They  got  the  Parlia- 
mentarian to  say  that  it  is  not  techni- 
cally a  legislative  rider,  because  It  refers 
to  the  funds.  But  this  section  has  ab- 
solutely no  business  in  the  the  bill.  If 
we  are  to  put  such  a  section  in  a  bill, 
it  should  come  out  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  Education  and  Health  Sub- 
committee, or  perhaps  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  but  it  certainly  should 
never  come  out  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  because  it  is  not  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  jAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
leadership  yield  me  2  minutes  on  the 
bin? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senlitor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
looked  this  thing  over  very  carefully. 
The  real  essence  of  the  thing  Is  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  not,  for 
reasons  he  considers  good  and  sufficient 
unto  himself,  able,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
tie  this  down  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  only  vrlth  exceptional  cases. 

Certainly  we  on  this  side  of  the  argu- 
ment caimot  accept  a  situation  in  which 
we  would  tolerate  this  becoming  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  in  any  hospital,  and  find 
wholesale  numbers  certified,  even  though 
the  medical  officials  may  in  good  faith 
think  that  what  they  are  certifying  is 
correct. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  that  certification,  and  its  ab- 
solute dependence  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  certifjring  officer  makes  it  possible 
to  establish,  in  fact,  a  pattern  or  practice 
in  any  hospital,  therefore,  as  long  as 
that  is  the  fact,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
to  nail  it  down  in  the  legislation  by  hav- 
ing an  express  proviso  saying  "unless 
this  creates  a  pattern  or  practice  in  that 
particular  hospital."  Then  HEW  will 
have  a  right  to  look  behind  these  certifi- 
cations. Otherwise.  I  think  we  have  Just 
got  to  take  our  chances,  to  see  whether 
there  are  enough  votes  here  to  strike 
what  Is  a  very  vexatious  section,  which 
can  completely  invalidate  the  whole  ef- 
fort to  desegregate  hospitals. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  that  the  pressure  is  on  hospitals 
which  have  heretofore  been  segregated 
and  proposed  to  stay  segregated.  They 
cannot  remain  that  way  and  get  medi- 
care patients  and  medicare  money. 
Hence,  they  have  had  to  do  something  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  law. 

Why  did  we  pass  title  VI?  Exactly 
against  such  an  eventuality,  and  exactly 
for  such  a  day. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  speaking  for 
myself  as  one  Senator,  to  see  medical 
exceptions  looked  after,  but  not  at  the 
price  of  making  this  an  opportunity  to 
bring  about  a  wholesale  situation  in  any 
hospital,  wherever  it  may  be.  There- 
fore I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
only  way  we  can  protect  ourselves— 
those  of  us,  as  I  say,  on  this  side  of  the 
argxmient — against  such  an  eventuality, 
is  to  condition  this  upon  there  being  no 
pattern  or  practice  Involved.  If  there  is 
no  pattern  or  practice  involved,  then 
you  can  deal  with  medical  exceptions. 
But  If  It  results  in  a  pattern  or  practice, 
then  HEW  has  to  have  absolute  freedom 
to  look  behind  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  not  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  incorporate  at  least  some 
language  which  would  make  it  clear  that 
before  this  provision  is  to  take  hold, 
there  would  be  at  least  some  general  lan- 
guage restricthig,  to  some  extent,  the 
phrase  "physical  or  mental  well-being"? 
Because  otherwise,  as  I  read  this  lan- 
guage as  a  lawyer,  the  objection  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  valid,  and 
if  a  man  who  stubbed  his  toe  went  to 
such  a  hospital,  and  was  an  avowed  and 
sincere  segregationist,  he  could  be  moved 
into  a  segregated  ward. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  when  I  said  we  have  to  take 
a  little  chance  with  this,  in  deference 
to  the  views  of  a  number  of  our  fellow 
Senators,  I  had  in  mind  that  there  may 
be  more  individual  exceptions  than  we 
have  any  right  to  except,  but  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  pattern  or 
practice  proposition,  which  would  mean 
you  do  or  do  not  have  to  give  Federal 
money  to  a  particular  hospital.  I  wish 
to  leave  HEW  free  to  deny  money  to  a 
hospital  where  exemptions  are  so  whole- 
sale as  to  invalidate  the  purpose  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senate  understands  this  situa- 
tion. 

My  purposes  are  solely  as  I  have  al- 
ready outlined.  I  wish  to  have  some 
measure  of  protection  in  the  law  for 
a  patient  when  the  two  doctors  so  certify. 
There  should  also  be  protection  for  the 
hospital  Itself.  TTiere  should  be  a  pro- 
viso, in  some  language,  to  the  effect  that 
the  hospital  will  not  be  responsible  for 
those  patients  so  certified  when  the 
scorer  comes  to  take  the  score  as  to 
whether  all  of  these  regulations— and 
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there  are  many  of  them  -Lhave  been  car- 
ried out.  1 

I  submit  that  matter  to  the  wise  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  and  nothing  else. 

As  far  as  my  amendment  is  concerned, 
If  HEW  finds  on  the  baSis  of  some  other 
regulations  that  a  hospital  has  not  met 
their  requirements,  HEVf  would  certainly 
then  strike  that  hospital  off  the  list  and 
withhold  approval  of  any  Federal  funds. 

I  do  not  try  to  touch  that  situation  in 
any  way  whatsoever. 

I  merely  ask  that,  when  that  deter- 
mination is  made  by  HEW.  they  cannot 
include  in  their  consideration  the  cases 
of  patients  concerning  whom  medical  of- 
ficers have  certified  that  an  integration 
of  the  races  would  be  cpntrary  to  their 
well-being.  | 

I  think  that  any  proviion  short  of  that 
would  fail  to  protect  the  patient.  If  a 
hospital  is  on  the  approved  list.  It  does 
not  want  to  get  off  the  ll»t.  The  hospital 
will  not  abuse  this  prljrtlege  of  giving 
certificates  to  patients. 

Concerning  a  safeguaird  for  title  VI, 
for  HEW,  and  for  everyone,  there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  for  a  hpspital  to  get  by 
with  any  appreciable  abi^se  of  this  provi- 
sion. I 

This  measure  would  operate  for  only 
1  year.  That  is  a  very  short  time  in 
this  period  of  trial  and  drror.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  make  some  adjustments.  The 
provision  would  be  tle<l  to  the  money 
cwitained  in  the  bill  for  I  this  fiscal  year. 

Since  the  words  "or  I  accountability" 
are  objectionable  to  s^me  because  it 
might  involve  money,  I  modify  the 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  words  "or 
accountability."  and  substituting  there- 
for "and  responsibility  so  far  as  certified 
patients  are  concerned." 

That  will  limit  the  matter  clearly  to 
those  patients  who  are  so  certified. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modifieq. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prdaldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  1 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  P^dent,  is  the 
Senator  still  pressing  for  agreement  to 
his  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  section 
207— which  amendment  was  photostated 
and  few  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
It— or  has  the  Senatqr  made  some 
changes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hkve  made  no 
changes,  other  than  as  J  mentioned.  I 
would  strike  the  words  "br  accountabil- 
ity," and  insert  the  words  "and  respon- 
sibility so  far  as  certlfi^  patients  are 
concerned." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pitesldent,  would 
the  Senator  read  his  amendment,  as 
modified,  before  we  vote^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  woujd  be  delighted 
to.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  Itreftds: 

8«.  a07.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
«>»U  be  used  to  Impose  or  enforce  any  re- 
quirement and  responalblUty  so  far  as  cerU- 
fled  patients  are  concerned  on  any  hoepltal 
w  other  medical  facility  as  to  an  Individual 
wneflctary  which  Is  contrary  to  the  benefld- 
yy'*  phyrical  or  mental  well-being  as  certl- 
■W  by  the  attending  physician  and  the  chief 


medical  officer  of  the  facility,  or  the  acting 
chief  medical  officer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols the  time  for  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate has  demonstrated  to  me  that  there 
is  real  peril  contained  in  the  pending 
amendment.  The  amendment  might  be 
for  1  year,  but  these  things  have  a  way 
of  getting  themselves  cemented  into  law. 
We  have  arrived  at  a  point  at  which 
many  hospitals  which  have  insisted  on 
maintaining  conditions  of  segregation  are 
up  against  a  certain  pressure  which  they 
never  felt  before.  These  hospitals  want 
to  participate  in  the  medicare  program. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  have  con- 
tended for  years  in  the  Senate  that  the 
only  way  in  which  we  would  ever  be  able 
to  deal  with  these  problems  is  on  the 
financial  side.  Hospitals  who  are  look- 
ing for  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  get  it  unless  they  show 
that  they  meet  the  policy  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  under  this  par- 
ticular provision,  the  hospitals  would  be 
able  to  eliminate  from  the  coverage  of  the 
law  those  patients  who  have  received  a 
certificate  from  medical  officers  who,  as 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
properly  pointed  out,  are  themselves  un- 
der the  particular  mores  of  their  com- 
munity. 

If  we  leave  the  definition  concerning 
certification  as  loose  as  we  do  here,  all 
that  a  doctor  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  certify  that  his  patient — who  is  also  a 
person  accustomed  to  these  mores  of  the 
particular  area — ^Is  suffering  from  a  phys- 
ical or  mental  condition  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  would  work  a  hardship  on 
that  person  if  he  were  integrated  with  a 
person  of  another  race. 

I  cannot  see  why  any  doctor  could 
not  execute  a  certificate  imder  those 
circumstances  with  respect  to  any  pa- 
tient. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  Just  cre- 
ating a  situation  here  in  which  the  HEW 
would  be  imable  to  deny  Federal  funds 
to  a  hospital,  no  matter  how  many  pa- 
tients were  eliminated  from  the  coverage 
of  the  act  because  of  this  provision.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  a  hospital  would 
be  segregated  under  those  circumstances. 
We  seem  to  be  defeating  our  aim. 

I  was  willing  to  go  along  with  this 
when  I  proposed  the  amendment  to  deal 
with  the  matter  of  imposing  or  enforc- 
ing requirements. 

If  the  HEW  were  to  give  money  to  a 
hospital  because  the  hospital  was  de- 
segregated, they  could  not  then  impose 
the  condition  that  that  hospital  could 
not  ex«npt  particular  patients.  How- 
ever, if  It  was  discovered  at  a  later  date 
by  HEW  that  that  hospital  for  practical 
purposes  was  administering  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to 


again  become  segregated,  they  could  cut 
off  their  funds. 

If  we  were  to  remove  the  matter  of 
responsibility,  HEW  would  not  be  able 
to  ascertain  whether  a  hospital  was  ac- 
tually segregated  or  not.  The  law  would 
be  applicable  only  to  those  patients  who 
had  no  certification. 

It  would  be  very  easy  for  a  hospital  to 
segregate  90  percent  of  the  patients,  and 
as  long  as  the  other  10  percent  of  the  pa- 
tients are  not  segregated,  the  funds 
would  be  supplied. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  by  my  original 
understanding  and  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  ,  and  the  Senator  frcrni  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case]. 

I  do  not  want  to  move  to  strike  sec- 
tion 207,  but  It  seems  to  me  to  be  my 
duty  to  strike  the  words  which  have 
been  added  to  the  amendment. 

If  these  words  were  stricken,  I  think 
that  we  could  perhaps  live  with  the  pro- 
vision for  a  year. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Senator  intends 
the  provision  to  act  in  this  manner — and 
I  am  sure  that  he  does  not — but  this  pro- 
vision would  void  the  entire  purpose  that 
we  are  seeking  to  effectuate.  Therefore, 
in  good  conscience,  I  caimot  go  along 
with  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with 
deference  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York — and  I  speak  as  one  who  has  la- 
bored on  this  matter  for  from  60  to  90 
days — I  think  the  Senator  is  entirely 
mistaken  about  the  points  he  has  made 
in  his  argument. 

There  is  nothing  evasive  about  this 
provision.  It  is  not  possible  for  this  pro- 
vision to  bring  about  the  situation  that 
the  Senator  describes  when  he  states 
that  HEW  would  have  to  extend  these 
funds. 

The  life  of  the  amendment  is  for  only  1 
year,  and  the  funds  now  being  appropri- 
ated for  Hill-Burton  hospitals  for  fiscal 
year  1967  have  already  been  apportioned, 
and  In  effect,  as  I  imderstand  it.  paid 
out  to  the  States. 

In  my  opinion,  most  of  these  hospitals 
want  to  stay  on  the  approved  list  of  HEW. 
Most  of  them  are  looking  forward  to  ex- 
pansion and  the  extension  of  some  of 
these  Federal  funds  in  future  years,  and 
they  will  want  to  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  stay  on  that  approved  list.  That 
certainly  is  the  very  strongest  kind  of 
assurance  that  can  be  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate. The  application  that  has  already 
l>een  described  is  solely  to  protect  the  pa- 
tient and  the  hospital  against  having 
these  certified  patients  coimted  in  the 
score  that  might  be  otherwise  tabulated 
against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  adopt  this  amendment  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
amendment  open  to  be  amended  at  this 
point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair) .    After  the  time  has 
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been  yielded  back  and  the  debate  is  fin- 
ished on  this  particular  amendment,  It 
Is  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Perhaps  we  can  abbre- 
Tlate  the  time  If  I  ask  unuilmous  con- 
sent to  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain.  It  would  be  expeditious 
if  the  Senators  who  control  this  time 
would  yield  It  bcM^  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    On  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  back  the  time. 

Mr.  STENNES.  If  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining, I  yield  it  back.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  are  we  voting 
on? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
qtiestlon  is  on  the  substitute  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CLARK.    As  modified? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  As  mod- 
ified. 

The  Chair  imderstands  that  the 
amendment  is  eligible  for  further  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  desires  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment, the  Chair  will  receive  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Assistant  Legislativx  Clkrk.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  tMr.  Javits] 
proi)06es  an  amendment  to  the  Stennls 
amendment  by  striking  out  the  words 
"and  responsibility  so  far  as  certified 
patients  are  concerned." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Blr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  yield  myself  10  minutes,  and  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  of  the  legal  and 
semantic  problems  which  confront  us. 
dealing  now  with  a  second  modification 
to  an  amendment  which  has  not  been 
printed,  my  difficulty  Is  that  I  am  not 
able  to  imderstand  what  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is; 
but  perhaps  In  the  course  of  his  10  min- 
utes he  will  be  kind  enough  to  read  the 
amendment  as  amended,  and  as  amended 
again,  so  that  we  can  have  some  Idea 
what  we  are  voting  on. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment,  as  I 
have  now  amiended  it,  would  restore  ex- 
actly the  language  to  section  207  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor,  and  it  would  read  as  follows 

Mr.  CLARK.  Ttv&i  was  a  long  time 
ago. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  know. 

It  would  read  tts  follows: 

No  funds  appropriated  by  tWB  Act  sball  be 
used  to  Impose  or  enforce  any  requirement  on 
any  hospital  or  other  medical  facility  as  to 
an  Individual  beneficiary  which  is  contrary 
to  the  beneficiary's  physical  or  mental  weU- 
belng  as  certified  by  the  attending  physld&D 
and  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  facility,  or 
the  acting  medical  officer. 

That  is  precisely  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  Uassachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  had. 


agreed  to  submit  by  way  of  revision  of 
section  207. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  we  have  been  discussing 
this  matter  for  some  time,  and  I  shall  \x 
brief. 

First,  I  should  like  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  At  what  point  In  the 
proceedings  is  a  motion  to  strike  section 
207  in  order,  in  the  existing  parliamen- 
tary situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  such  a  motion  to 
strike  would  not  be  In  order  until  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  been  disposed  of,  which 
would  mean,  by  normal  progression,  that 
this  would  also  follow  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  not  be  in  order 
to  move  to  strike,  even  if  the  Senator 
from  New  York  had  not  moved  to  amend 
the  Stennis  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  xmderstandlng  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  one  further  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

In  the  event  that  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment is  rejected,  does  section  207  remain 
in  the  bill  as  it  now  reads  in  italics? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  a  very  important 
point  because  in  order  to  strike  section 
207  from  the  bill,  it  would  have  to  be 
stricken  affirmatively. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia— because  I  think  he  wants  this  in- 
formation— that  if  the  Stennls  amend- 
ment is  rejected,  section  207,  to  which 
we  all  object,  will  still  remain  in  the  Ull. 
We  would  then  have  to  move  to  strike  it 
and  have  a  separate  vote  on  that  proposi- 
tion. That  is  the  point  that  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  Senate.  In  other  words, 
no  matter  what  is  done  about  section  207 
now,  it  stlU  cannot  lie  stricken.  It  re- 
mains as  it  is  until  these  amendments 
are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  given  as  much 
consideration  to  this  matter  as  could 
be  given  in  the  course  of  the  last  half 
hour,  as  the  parliamentary  situation 
shifted.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion—  and  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  shares  it — that  in 
that  great  spirit  of  compromise,  good 
will,  bon  ami,  and  what  not,  which  we 
like  to  think  permeates  the  Senate  in  its 
greatest  moments,  I  would  reluctantly  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
as  a  way  of  keeping  everybody  more  or 
less  happy,  so  that  I  shall  vote  for  it. 
But  if  this  amendment  is  rejected,  I 
shall  feel  compelled  to  move  to  strike 
and  press  vigorously  for  the  deletion  of 
section207. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  that  is  the  right  course, 
and  I  think  that  I  can  state  in  2  minutes 
why  I  think  so. 

The  amendment  as  I  have  now  revised 
it.  which  is  the  original  draft  that  we  had 
earlier  today,  would  say  to  the  HEW: 

When  you  give  money  to  a  hospital,  that 
hosidtal  having  been  desegregated  accord- 


ing to  your  requirements,  you  may  not  im- 
pose as  a  condition  to  that  hospital  that  no 
Individual  may  be  denied  entry  to  a  par- 
ticular private  room  or  ward  where  you  have 
a  situation  of  certification  as  to  physical 
and  mental  well  being  of  some  other  paUent 
in  that  ward. 

Also,  we  will  not  be  saying  to  the 
HEW:  Having  once  gone  into  or  ap- 
proved the  plan  for  a  particular  hos- 
pital, you  may  not  withdraw  that  plan  if 
you  find  that  hospital  is.  for  practical 
purposes,  segregated. 

What  HEW  may  not  do  is  to  say  to 
the  hospital:  Unless  you  stop  your  prac- 
tice of  these  certifications,  we  are  going 
to  withdraw  our  money. 

But  if  HEW  is  satisfied  that  the  hospi- 
tal, for  all  practical  purposes,  is  segi«. 
gated,  then  it  may  withdraw  its  re- 
sources. 

On  that  basis,  the  way  this  amend- 
ment would  then  read,  it  would  take  care 
of  medical  exceptions  but  would  not  al- 
low a  hospital  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
segregating  itself  imder  the  giilse  of 
this  amendment,  which  it  could  do  if  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Stennis  were  ac- 
cepted; and  I  represent  that  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  my  deeply  convinced  opinion  as 
a  lawyer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

As  a  practical  matter,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  very  much  that  Senator 
Stennis  would  accept  this  disposition  of 
the  matter.  I  think  It  gives  him  every- 
thing he  has  a  right  to  legitimately  ask, 
and  it  does  not  put  the  rest  of  us  In  Jeop- 
ardy in  terms  of  the  convictions  which 
we  hold  dear  in  this  situation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  interferes  with  or  impedes 
in  any  way  these  truly  medical  excep- 
tions which  he  has  in  mind.  I  am  not 
obhvlous  to  them.  We  are  trying  to 
cover  them.  I  think,  as  Senator  Pastou 
has  said,  that  if  we  get  in  trouble  aiwut 
it,  we  have  time  to  correct  It. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  let  Itself  in  for  a  situation  which 
is  obviously  an  out  for  hospitals  that 
wish  to  segregate  under  the  practice 
that  the  Senate  would  be  authorizing  if 
we  agreed  to  Senator  Stennis'  amend- 
ment as  he  has  submitted  it. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, and,  if  that  is  done,  will  then  agree 
to  the  Steiuiis  amendment;  and  I  would 
be  prepared,  if  there  were  no  desire  for 
long  argument,  to  yield  back  any  time  I 
have,  whenever  Senator  Stennis  is  ready. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  to 
response  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
I  appreciate  the  spirit  In  which  he 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  srield  time? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  spirit  in  which 
he  has  addressed  himself  to  this  matter. 
I  say  to  him  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  in  my  opinion,  unless  lan- 
gxiage  along  the  lines  I  have  suggested  Is 
written  into  the  bill,  we  are  failing  to 
give  real  validity  and  effect  and  meaning 
to  this  pr(^x)eal  that  we  permit  these 


two  Ind^jcndently  operating  medical 
officers  to  certify  as  to  these  patients  and 
also  provide  that  in  scoring  the  hospital, 
those  patients  will  not  be  considered  or 
counted  in  the  scoring.  That  is  all  the 
proposal  seeks  to  do.  It  is  all  that  it 
attempts  to  do,  and  I  fetej  certain  it  has 
no  further  implication,  application,  or 
meaning. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate'  can  dispose  of 
the  question  by  rejectinlg  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  then]  adopting  my 
amendment.  i 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pijasident,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senatbr  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thlhk  that  we  are 
quibbling  over  words.  I  think  that  both 
amendments  mean  the  |;^me  thing.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  situati(i>n  in  which  the 
obvious  is  accentuated.  To  me  this  has 
turned  into  a  play  on  words.  We  are 
getting  a  little  ridiculous;  over  the  whole 
thing.    We  are  battling  over  semantics. 

If  we  could  get  off  in  the  cloakroom 

for  2  minutes  the  matter  <:Rn  be  settled 

take  one  or  the  other.       , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prteldent.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Assuming  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  is  correct,  are  we 
not  wiser.  If  there  is  any  doubt  In  any- 
body's mind — and  there  is  a  grave  doubt 
In  my  mind — to  straighten  out  the  lan- 
guage causing  the  dlsput^  and  complete 
the  record. 

If  we  say  to  two  people 
mean  the  same  thing,  an 
right;  tear  up  the  words 
Ing  you,"  that  would  be 
dusion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^^ 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  i  President,  I 
thought  I  had  the  floor  ifor  2  minutes 

The  PRESIDINO  OjTPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Who^e   amendment 

^  L?°^^  *°  **•    "^at  ^  what  we  are 
quibbling  about.  |! 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  the  Sttennls  amend- 
ment. I  am  amending  his  amendment. 
It  would  be  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  ]         .     "*  i^o 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  almost  breaks  my 
heart  to  have  to  differ  wttth  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island,  whlchj  1  hardly  ever 
dp.  but  to  my  mind  the  pitaposals  are  as 
olfferent  as  night  and  ddy. 

w^\   PASTORE.     My    ^eart    is    not 
bleeding  as  I  disagree. 

m?';,  o^^T^-     ^   Present,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes.  ] 

We  cannot  setOe  this  ^fference.  I 
rtsh  we  could.  We  woiUld  be  weU- 
Jdvlsed  to  settle  it.  We  l$hall  have  to 
lave  a  vote  on  the  quest^n. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for;  the  yeas  and 

The  yeas  and  nays  we|i«  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  Preiident 
prepared  to  yield  back  theT«maii«.„  „. 
my  time  so  that  the  Senata  can  vote  on 
"V  amendment. 


lat  both  forms 
"A"  says,  "All 
tat  are  worry- 
le  logical  con- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
to  the  measure  which  is  the  pending 
order  of  business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  for  1  minute  before  we  vote? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  plead  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  to  ac- 
cept the  Javits  amendment.  It  provides 
everything  that  is  legitimately  desired. 
I  dislike  to  see  the  Senate  divided  on 
semantics.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  accept 
this  proposal  which  In  essence  provides 
what  he  wants?  I  hope  he  will  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  respectfully  decline, 
especially  under  the  hiterpretatlon  given 
to  these  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Stennis].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGH]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voUng,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Gruening],  the  Senator  the  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoicNicK],  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr.  Curtis]. 
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the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
CHEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Inouye 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogss 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Harris 


[No.  265  Leg.] 

YEAS— 25 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McQee 

Mondale 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

NAYS— 43 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTINQ— 52 

Omening 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Jordan,  Idaho 


Prouty 

Proxmire 

Rlblcoff 

Symington 

ladings 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Pell 

Randolph 

Russell,  S.C. 

RusseU,  Oa. 

SaltonstaU 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wimams.Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


MUler 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 


Kennedy,  N.Y.    Robertson 

Kucbel 

Magnuson 

McGovern 

McIntyre 

Metcalf 


Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 

Yar  borough 


AUott 

Anderson 

Ba£3 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dominick 

Pong 

Fulbright 

Oore 

Oriffln 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Javits  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Stennis  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  of  which  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  was  rejected  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 

President 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER. 


Mr. 

The 

Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Do 
I  understand  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion correctly  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  of  Mississippi  is  now  the 
question  pending  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  if  he  would  yield  me 
4  minutes  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  HEW  has  set  forth  some  ad- 
ministrative guidelines  for  the  e.iforce- 
ment  of  section  6  of  the  1964  civil  rights 
bill.  I  refer  to  the  journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  Hospitals,  vol- 
ume 40.  No.  11,  Jime  1,  1966,  in  which 
there  is  a  series  of  questions  put  to  HEW 
by  the  American  Hospital  Association 
concerning  compliance  procedures  and 
criteria,  which  HEW  has  answered.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  they  re])resent 
departmental  practice  and  policy  In  this 
area. 

Question  No.  10  is  a  question  on  the 
issue  before  us  and  I  should  like  to  read 
it.  I  should  also  like  to  read  the  re- 
sponse, which,  as  I  understand  It,  re- 
flects the  policy  which  is  being  enforced 
now  by  HEW.  I  then  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  find  out  what  comment 
he  would  have  on  this  current  policy,  to 
find  out  whether,  in  his  Judgment,  It  is  In 
accord  with  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  were  to  answer  in  the 
afdrmative.  then  it  might  be  possible  to 
consider  his  amendment  as  a  desirable 
clarification  of  section  207. 

No.  10  question  states: 

IS  a  pbyslclaii  belleTM  his  patient  should 
be  moved  from  a  nonsegregated  room  after 
his  admission,  can  this  be  done? 

This  is  the  answer: 

In  some  cases,  there  may  be  valid  medical 
reasons  and  special  compelling  clrcum- 
,  stances  for  the  reassig^nment  of  patients,  and 
'  In  these  cases,  reassignment  may  be  made. 
Patients  are,  of  course,  free  at  any  time  to 
request  assignment  to  available  private 
rooms.  But  transfer  of  patients  may  not  be 
used  as  a  device  to  evade  compillance  with 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  Although  room  for  the 
exercise  of  good  Judgment  Is  recognized  as 
necessary,  a  pattern  of  resegregatlon  In  the 
lue  of  rooms  Is  a  violation.  The  ultimate 
concern  Is  with  the  end  result  of  the  hoe- 
pltai's  practices.  Do  patients.  In  fact,  use 
accommodations  throughout  the  hospital 
without  regard  to  race?  If  there  Is  a  pattern 
of  desegregated  rooms,  wings,  and  floors, 
the  hospital  Is  In  compliance.  If  this  is  not 
the  pattern,  the  hospital  is  not  in  compUanoe. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  response  to 
this  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  be.  whether  he  feels  that  his 
amendment  would  In  any  way  alter  the 


policy  and  practice  as  propounded  by 
HEW? 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  answer 
the  Senator  in  the  very  best  way  I  can. 
Bs  this  has  been  the  major  part  of  the 
debate  this  afternoon,  where  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  HEW  now  says  here,  as 
written  in  this  question-and-answer 
paragraph,  that  they  will  recognize  Just 
the  patient's  doctor  alone. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the 
doctor  and  the  chief  medical  ofBcer  of 
the  hospital  or  facility  must  certify,  and 
it  further  provides  the  very  question  the 
Senate  has  just  voted  on.  The  amend- 
ment says  that  the  requirement  of  the 
hospital  shall  not  Include  those  patients 
that  have  been  so  certified  according  to 
the  amendment. 

The  provision  from  HEW  leaves  them 
and  their  Inspectors  and  administrators 
the  sole  Judge  of  whether  or  not  the 
patients  really  needed  this  special  con- 
sideration. It  leaves  them  the  sole  judge. 
HEW  says  they  are  accepting  it  so  far, 
but  they  say  that  if  they  foimd  that  a 
pattern  of  resegregatlon  showed  up, 
they  would  grade  it  as  a  violation.  At 
the  same  time,  they  say  that  everything 
the  certif  sring  doctor  says  they  accept.  It 
is  impossible  to  argue  that  they  will  ac- 
cept everything  they  say  and  at  the  same 
time  be  the  Judge.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  the  very  cnix  of  the  matter — to 
give  validity.  In  our  Judgment,  to  what 
these  doctors  have  certified,  we  must 
provide  that  the  hospital  will  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  certificates  Is- 
sued by  these  doctors,  because  if  the 
hospitals  are  going  to  be  charged  with 
It,  there  is  no  use  passing  any  law  at  all. 
If  we  are  going  to  let  HEW  be  the  sole 
judge  of  everything  connected  with  It, 
there  is  no  use  of  any  amendment. 

This  amendment  does  not  touch  the 
top,  side,  or  bottom  of  those  rules  except 
one,  and  that  is  No.  12. 

All  the  talk  In  No.  10  about.  "Do  pa- 
tients in  fact  use  acconunodations 
throughout  the  hospital  without  regard 
to  race,  and  accommodations  outside  of 
this  very  sick  patient's  room?"  Is  not 
going  to  be  covered  by  the  amendment. 
None  of  HEW's  rules  and  regulations 
are  covered  by  it  except  the  small  group 
that  comes  under  the  doctor's  certificate. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  some  Senators 
were  absent  and  we  discussed  this  point 
before,  this  matter  will  put  these  hos- 
pitals into  it.  Elvery  hospital  will  have 
to  certify  to  It.  The  hospitals  do  not 
want  to  get  on  HEW's  blacklist.  They 
want  to  avoid  it.  This  amendment  will 
last  for  only  a  relatively  short  test  period. 
The  amendment  is  designed  to  give  the 
patient  protection.  While  protecting  the 
patient,  it  prevents  at  the  same  time  the 
hospital  from  being  penalized.  That  is 
the  motive  behind  the  amendment,  and 
the  only  one. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  some  time  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  SttuUor. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  in  the 
debate  through  this  aftemooc  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  involved  In  the  discussion 
of  it  In  committee.  As  I  look  at  it,  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  amend- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  a  codification 
of  the  rule.  Only  it  makes  it  stronger 
than  the  rule.  First  it  requires  the  doc- 
tor to  certify.  Then  it  not  only  requires 
the  doctors  to  certify,  but  it  requires  the 
approbation  of  the  hospital  itself.  This 
amendment  makes  the  rule  stronger. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Will  the  Senator  answer  a  question 
which  concerns  me  and  other  Senators 
as  to  whether  there  could  be  a  possi- 
bility of  opening  up  a  situation  where 
doctors  would  ask  for  and  hospital  ad- 
ministrators would  grant  a  number  of 
certificates  on  an  illegitimate  basis. 
When  the  HEW  inspectors  inspected  the 
hospital,  would  this  fact  be  precluded 
from  consideration  by  the  HEW  inspec- 
tors in  determining  compliance? 

Can  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
give  me  an  answer  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  which  was  considered  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee?  I  would 
certainly  consider  the  clarification  as 
being  of  great  weight.  Does  he  feel  that 
this  amendment  really  precludes  HEW 
inspectors  from  going  beyond  the  certifi- 
cates if  they  felt  that  there  was  develop- 
ing a  pattern  or  practice? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  answer  is  un- 
equivocally "No"  for  the  reason  that  the 
administration  has  available  informa- 
tion on  every  hospital  in  every  city  and 
county  In  the  country.  If  there  was  a 
hospital  where  there  was  an  out-and-out 
pattern  taking  place,  then  there  would 
be  segregation  by  subterfuge.  It  would 
be  obvious  not  only  to  the  administra- 
tion, but  to  all  of  us,  and  I  would  be 
fighting  just  as  hard  against  that  as  I 
am  fighting  for  the  sanendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
And  even  with  this  amendment  that 
would  be  the  case? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Unquestionably.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  interests  of  the 
patient.  If  being  in  a  certain  room 
would  Jeopardize  the  health  of  a  patient 
and  the  doctor  certified  it  and  received 
iU>probation  from  the  hospital,  we  make 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Wh»i  the 
exception  becomes  the  nile.  then  there 
is  segregation  by  subterfuge,  and  we 
ought  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  agree 
with  that  observation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  imderstood  the 
Senator,  he  is  substantially  correct.  I 
was  engaged  in  a  conversation  with  my 
colleague  here.  I  think  what  he  said  is 
correct.  This  amendment  would  auto- 
matically take  care  of  the  situation  be- 
cause it  would  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
operation  of  the  bill  and  we  would  have  a 
new  bill.  Then  they  would  go  back  to 
the  present  rule  when  this  provision 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi?  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  if  this  amendment 
Qf    the    Senator    from    Mississippi   Is 


adopted,  will  it  be  neoessary  under  the 
langxiage  as  set  forth  ih  the  amendment 
for  the  HEW  to  change  any  of  its  regu- 
lations, and,  if  so,  In  what  maimer? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  my  opinion,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  HBW  to  change  its 
regulations.  This  fits  In  with  what  the 
Senator  has  Just  said,  and,  further  than 
that,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  can  go  back  to  its  for- 
mer rule  in  8  or  9  months,  when  this  pro- 
vision would  expire. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  that]  Is  so,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment,  and  I  shall  with- 
draw my  announced  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  section  207, 
because  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been 
spending  the  afternoon  arguing  about 


perhaps,  the  narcotics  bill,  the  defense 
transportation  bill  later  in  the  week,  and 
other  matters  as  they  come  along. 

For  the  further  Information  of  the 
Senate,  once  we  vote  on  the  Stennis 
amendment.  I  hope  we  can  vote  on  the 
Lausche  amendment.  Then  the  Dirksen 
motion  would  be  laid  before  the  Senate, 
and  we  would  adjourn  for  the  day. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  is  approved 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlU  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  suspend?  There  is 
nothing  before  the  Senate  for  approval 
that  has  not  already  been  approved  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask 
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Mr.  President.  I  shall 


Mr.  STENNIS. 
be  quite  brief. 

There  are  two  points.  I  was  asked 
whether  I  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  said  then  that  I  had 
been  engaged  in  conversation  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  a  minute,  and 
was  not  certain  at  all  what  the  Senator 
had  said.  If  he  asked  whether,  if  there 
should  be  an  instance  anywhere  of  a 
pattern  of  segregation  not  in  good  faith 
by  a  hospital,  HEW  could  still  go  behind 
that,  I  reply  that  for  any  scoring  they 
are  going  to  do  on  such  a  hospital  dur- 
ing the  8  or  9  months  that  this  amend- 
ment is  in  effect,  if  it  becomes  law,  they 
could  not  go  Isehind  those  doctors'  cer- 
tificates and  count  such  patients  against 


Mr.  STENNIS.    Thi.4  uHii  .ho„.,.  *k.    .^^V^lll^^.P}^''.^^  ^^^  chairman  of    arguing  about  here  all  afternoon. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Thl^  will  change  the 
power  of  HEW  to  be  |  the  sole  Judges. 
They  must  rule  in  accdrdance  with  this 
provision  without  penilty.  Second,  as 
we  have  discussed  previously,  it  will  stop 
HEW  from  engaging  in  a  scoring  of  hos- 
pitals on  the  basis  of  certified  patients. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  Senator  agrees 
that  HEW  will  not  haiwe  to  change  its 
nile?  I 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  caiUot  see  why  they 
would.  They  may  have  »  different  inter- 
pretation.  But  that  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  tt^m  Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  [President,  I  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wire  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  dispose  of  this  very  ferave  question,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  today,  and  likewise  for  to- 
morrow. I 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  it  is  very 
apparent  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  finish 
the  pending  business  tonight.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  after  the  Stennis 
amendment  is  disposed  of,  the  Senate 
would  cooperate  to  the,  extent  that  we 
could  consider,  on  a  10-minute  basis,  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  on  which  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  will  be  requested. 

Then  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
alstinguished  minority  leader  will  call  up 
his  motion  to  recommit,  which  will  be 
the  pending  business  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  also  at  this  time  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  place  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  brief  on  the  treaty  of  amity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Togoland 
which  was  favorably  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee unanimously.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickknloopkr]  and  the  rank- 
tog  Member  on  the  Democratic  side. 
They  are  perfectly  willhw  that  if  we  did 
80,  we  could  vote  on  this  treaty  of  amity 
w  the  conclusion  of  th^, morning  hour 
tomorrow.  I 

I  hope,  after  we  have  flWshed  with  the 
Pending  bill,  it  will  be  poMible  to  take  up. 


the  committee,  that  time  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes. 5  minutes  to  be  imder  his  control 
and  5  minutes  under  the  control  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  that  the 
amendment  be  offered  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  disposal  of  the  Stennis 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  THIS  EVENING 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Railroad  Retirement  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  this  evening. 

I  understand  that  some  witnesses  are 
present.  If  permission  Is  granted,  the 
Senator  will  be  setthig  an  outstanding 
example  which,  I  may  say,  I  hope  will  be 
followed  by  other  chairmen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS     OF     LABOR,     AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE,   AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1967 
The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 


arguing  about  here  sdl  afternoon. 

To  cover  one  further  point,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  asked  If  I 
thought  they  would  have  to  change  any 
of  the  regulations.  As  I  understand  the 
regulations,  they  would  not  particularly 
have  to  change  them,  but  some  of  their 
power  would  be  cut  off,  because  now  they 
retain  the  right  to  be  the  sole  judge  of 
how  they  shall  score  a  hospital,  and  un- 
der this  amendment,  they  will  not  have 
that  authority  as  to  these  few  patients 
who  are  certified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  he  said  twice,  in  response 
to  inquiry  from  me,  that  none  of  the  reg- 
ulations need  be  changed.  I  understood 
him  to  say  it  just  now  for  the  third 
time.  I  am  not  so  Interested  in  the  mat- 
ter of  scoring,  and  going  back,  and  all 
that;  but  if  the  Senator  is  not  in  accord 
that  these  regulations  need  not  be 
changed,  as  he  has  already  said  three 
times,  I  think  we  have  another  matter 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  K  the  Senator  has 
been  here  during  the  debate,  all  after- 
noon we  have  argued  over  and  over  that 
this  would  change,  the  power  of  HEW. 
Otherwise,  why  would  I  be  offering  an 
amendment?  If  this  amendment  be- 
comes law,  and  as  a  result,  there  is  any 
conflict  between  their  regulations  and 
the  law,  of  course,  they  will  have  to 
change  their  regulations  to  conform. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  as  he  knows,  there 
Is  no  Member  of  this  body  for  whom  I 
have  higher  regard.  I  do  not  wish  to 
get  into  a  quarrel  with  him.  But  I  have 
been  here  all  during  the  debate— I  left 
for  only  5  minutes  to  go  to  the  Demo- 
cratic conference.  As  I  understand  it,  he 
has  now  said  three  times  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  change  any  of  the 
regulations  if  his  amendment  is  adopted. 
I  take  his  word  for  It,  and  therefore  I 
shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  too  take  the  word  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  his  proposal  will  require  no  change 
in  HEW  regulations.  But  after  listening 
to  this  debate  most  of  the  afternoon,  I 
am  persuaded  that  both  versions  of  sec- 
tion 207  are  properly  interpreted,  mere 
surplusage  but  surplusage  likely  to  cause 
confusion  and   misinterpretation.     For 
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that  reascm,  I  intend  to  vote  "no"  <m  this 
amendment. 

Only  If  this  amendment  is  rejected 
would  a  motion  to  strike  section  207  prop- 
erly lie,  and  in  my  Judgment,  after  bear- 
ing all  the  arguments,  there  should  be 
no  such  section  in  this  bill. 

lii.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Bdr.  StennisI. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks he  has  made,  and  ills  splendid 
efforts  to  preserve  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  patients  who  are  bene- 
ficiaries at  medicare  or  who  are  in  hos- 
iritals  which  receive  benefits  from  any 
Federal  program.  There  is  no  qtiestlon 
but  that  the  mental  and  physical  well- 
being  of  patients  is  the  prime  concern. 
and  this  amendment  assures  that  this 
will  be  the  case.  For  that  reason.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questicm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississii^i. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBHiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Oou],  the  Senatoi-  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magitdson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough]  are  iU>8ent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grinning],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatorn].  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McOovERN],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from' Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd»gs].  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott 
and  Mr.  DomznickI.  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cortis]. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Muler], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchxl]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn^l- 
vanla  [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
ChuTFiN]  is  detained  on  ofllcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Domincx],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mortoot].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  MilldI,  and  the 
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Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  F\>ng].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
nSr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
frtMn  California  [Mr.  Kuchei].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  11.  as  follows: 
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Long,  Mo. 
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Symington 

Clark 

McCIeUan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McOee 

Thurmond 
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Montoya 
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Fannin 
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Case 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Rlblcoff 

Douglas 

Nelson 

Williams,  N  J. 

Javlta 

Neuberger 
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AUott 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bass 

Hajden 

Moss 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mundt 

Cooper 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Kuchei 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Pulbrlght 

McOovem 

Tydlngs 

Oore 

McIntyre 

Yarborough 

Orlffln 

Metcalt 

Oruenlng 

Miller 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stxnnis  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  a  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Ten  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  reads,  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  line  22,  strike  "»148J13.000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$143,618,000". 


And  OD  pag*  36.  Une  39.  strike  "#64,032,. 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$61,422,000". 

And  page  36,  line  15,  strike  out  "1175,- 
656,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ilTO,- 
666.000". 

On  page  36.  Une  23,  strike  out  "$264,lig,. 
000"  and  insert  "•268,119,000". 

On  page  37,  Unes  11  and  12,  strike  out 
"•164.770.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereto 
"•169,770,000". 

On  page  37,  Une  22,  strike  out  "•135,- 
687,000"  and  Insert  "•133,687,000". 

On  page  38,  line  5,  strike  out  "$90,670,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•88,670,000". 

On  page  38,  Unes  12  and  13  strike  out 
"•116,296.000"  and  Insert  "•111.396,000". 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  budget  recommended  ap- 
proximately $1,277  million  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  House  recommendation  is  $39  mil- 
lion more  than  that  of  the  President. 

The  Senate  recommendation  is  $80 
million  more  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  $41  million  more  than  that  of 
the  House. 

My  amendment  contemplates  reducing 
the  appropriation  to  the  House  figure. 
When  that  is  done,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  wiU  be  given  $39  mil- 
lion more  than  the  President  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Very  briefly, 
Mr.  President 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.    Please  be  brief. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  would 
want  him  to  be  sure  of  his  figures. 

The  President  recommended  $1,186 
million,  in  round  figures,  which  is  $73 
million  over  last  year's  budget.  The 
House  put  that  up  $39  million,  to  a 
figure  of  $1,225  million,  in  round  figures. 
The  Senate  added  $41  million  to  that, 
which  made  a  total  of  $1,266  million,  in 
round  figures.  So  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  together  put  in  $80  million 
over  the  amoimt  recommended  by  the 
President,  and  the  amoimt  recommended 
by  the  Presid«it  was  $73  million  over 
that  of  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  in  accord  with 
what  I  said,  except  that  we  do  not  begin 
from  the  same  base. 

The  Senate  recommended  $80  millicm 
more,  and  the  House  reconunended  $39 
million  more  than  the  President  reccmi- 
mended. 

In  the  brief  time  I  have  allotted  to  me, 
I  wish  to  say,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — and  perhaps 
properly  so — is  without  doubt  the  fastest 
growing  department  of  our  Government. 

In  fiscal  year  1960,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  spent 
$3,942  billion.  In  1967.  by  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  it  will  spend  $10,555  biUioa 
The  multiple  is  3  to  1. 

I  know  that  medical  care  Is  Included 
in  this  bill,  but  I  want  to  point  out  the 
tremendous  spending  program  of  this 
Department. 


With  respect  to  employees,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
had  87.316  employees  in  1965.  By  June 
13, 1966,  it  had  101,000,  14,000  more  than 
It  had  in  1965.  By  June  30,  1967,  it  will 
have  107.000,  20.000  more  than  it  had  In 
1965. 

In  my  Judgment,  th^re  should  be  a 
curbing  of  this  spending. 

All  I  ask  in  my  amendment  is  that  we 
reduce  our  increased  figure  of  $80  million 
over  that  recommended  by  tlie  President 
to  $39  milllcMi,  that  recommended  by  the 
House.  My  amendment  would  save  $41 
million.  In  this  program  of  $1.2  billlcm. 
$41  mllllcHi  will  be  about  one-sixtieth 
It  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  exercise  my  mind  and  my 
energy  to  beg  for  the  adoption  of  this 
proposal.  I  probably  woijJd  be  much  bet- 
ter off  if  I  did  not  urge  it.; 

I  want  to  say  now,  foir  the  boiefit  of 
the  citizens  of  Ohio,  that  in  every  in- 
stance where  the  Senate  will  recommend 
an  expenditure  substantially  in  excess  of 
that  recommended  by  the  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESromc  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  kery  such  in- 
stance. I  shall  oppose  the  expenditure 
and  vote  against  the  bill, 

I  shall  be  painfully  tod  wretchedly 
disappointed  if  the  Piteident  of  the 
United  States,  in  view  oT  his  argument 
for  congressional  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures, does  not  veto  the  bills  that  come 
before  him  which  exceed  substantially 
in  expenditure  the  recommendations  he 
has  made.  ; 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  S^tor  has  his 
figures  all  tied  togetherj  For  instance 
the  millions  of  dollars  go(ng  to  medicare 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  money  for 
the  NIH.  It  is  entirely  separate  and 
distinct.  Medicare  is  a  i!»rogram  for  the 
medical  care  of  the  aged.  The  NIH  Is 
«  program  for  medical  research. 

I  may  say  that  the  Budget  Bureau  cut 
the  request  of  the  NIH  some  $161,437,000. 
The  Senate  did  restore  some  $41  miliion. 
But  those  restorations  ;  went  to  such 
things  as  research  on  an  artificial  heart. 
«  appears  that  we  now  have  an  artificial 
heart,  but  much  more  Work  remains  to 
be  done.  We  have  an  aktificiai  kidney, 
but  the  artificial  kidney  that  we  have  to- 
<l»y  costs  $10,000  a  year  for  the  patient 
Who  uses  it.  That  means  millions  of 
people  cannot  make  use  of  this  artificial 
Udney.  We  almost  have  the  answer  to 
What  we  know  as  the  German  measles— 
"wella.  as  it  is  better  ^wn.  A  preg- 
nant WMnan  who  has  Ofrman  measles 
probably  will  have  a  chll^  bom  bUnd  or 
aeaf  or  with  a  congei 
ne&rt  or  some  defect 
structure. 

We  are  about  to  attain  many  of  these 
mis,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  strike  this 
HO  million  out  of  the  bill.. 
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itally  defective 
in    the    bone 


We  have  given  away  billions  of  dollars 
for  foreign  aid  and  for  other  things. 
This  $40  million  would  mean  the  saving 
of  the  lives  of  our  own  people.  Last  year 
more  than  300,000  people  in  this  country 
died  from  cancer.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  would  only  be  saving  the  lives  of 
our  own  people.  We  would  also  be  saving 
the  lives  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  appealing  for  the  Senate  now  to 
stand  by  its  committee.  Reject  this 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  two  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HHiL.  I  yield  those  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shaU  not  take  the  2 
minutesi 

May  I  say  this,  Mr.  President:  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sul>- 
committee  on  HEW,  I  have  been  serving 
with  Senator  Hn.L,  our  chairman,  for  5 
years.  There  have  been  times  when  I 
have  voted  to  restrain  Senator  Hill,  who 
is  so  dedicated  to  NIH  and  to  all  this  re- 
search. However,  my  feeling  this  year  is 
very  definite,  and  I  want  to  express  it 
with  all  the  emphasis  and  sincerity  at 
my  command. 

When  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  all  over  the  world,  some  of  the 
money  for  worthy  purposes  but  not  es- 
sential purposes.  I  believe  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  start  economizing  over  this  $40 
million,  which  would  be  used  to  fight 
heart,  stroke,  and  cancer.  We  should 
proceed  with  our  mental  health  program, 
to  promote  health  and  save  lives,  and  try 
to  break  through  on  many  fronts,  as  they 
are  nearly  breaking  through,  against  the 
killers  of  our  people. 

We  sustained  the  report  of  the  cwn- 
mittee  in  the  full  subcommittee,  we  sus- 
tained it  after  careful  discussion  in  the 
full  C(»nmlttee  on  Appropriations.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAcmrsoN],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grtteninc].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mstcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 


Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frran 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK] ,  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan], 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt],  and  the  Senator  trom  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  S«iator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [ Mr.  Scott]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


[No.  267  Leg.] 
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AUott 
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Anderaon 
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ScoU 
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Tarborough 
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Mclntyre 

Omening 

MetcaU 

So  Mr.  IiAuscHK's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

IDUCATION  NKD>S  SUCHTZD  FOR  WKST  VISGINU 
T7NIVBRSITII8,  COLI.EGXS,  AND  SIMILAR  INSTl- 
TUnONB   IN    «a    OTRKR    STATES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  desire  to  extend  the  debate  pn  t*''^ 
Important  legislation,  but  there  is  one 
matter  to  which  I  must,  in  the  discharg- 
ing of  my  duties,  address  myself. 

While  I  certainly  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  [Mr.  HnL]  who  is 
managing  this  bill  for  his  diligence,  effl- 
clency,  and  sincerity  in  all  phases  of  his 
legislative  work — both  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, where  I  am  privileged  to  serve  with 
him — I  feel  rather  strongly  about  one 
omission  of  funds  proposed  on  HJl. 
14745,  and  incorporated  into  the  act. 

I  am  referring  to  the  deletion  of  the 
$10  million  for  implementation  of  title  I 
programs  imder  the  Higher  Iklucation 
Act  of  1965  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives granted. 

The  very  able  Senator  from  Oregon 
llSx.  MoRSK]  spoke  on  this  point  yester- 
day, Mr.  President,  and  I  associate  my- 
self with  those  remarks. 

I  add,  for  the  understanding  of  my 
colleagues,  that  this  is  not  a  provincial 
matter  for  either  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  or  myself.  There  are  43  States 
of  our  Union  with  colleges  and  univer- 
sities now  participating  in  programs  im- 
der this  title.  I  have  obtained  a  listing 
of  those  States  and  the  Institutions  in- 
volved, with  funds — both  Federal  and 
matching — for  each  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  list  be  included  in  the 
Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Senate  committee  points  out  in  Its 
report  that  these  moneys  are  not  being 
appropriated  at  this  time  because  of  "the 
faltering  start  of  the  overall  program." 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
apparent  fact  that  this  program  was  slow 
tn  starting.  But  I  would  like  to  review 
the  history  of  this  act,  with  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  Is  fully  familiar. 

Public  Law  89-329  was  not  signed  into 
law  imtil  November  8,  1965.  At  that 
time,  it  could  have  been  reasonably  an- 


ticipated that  it  would  take  several 
months  for  the  necessary  administra- 
tive procedures  connected  with  the  dis- 
seminating of  information  to  universities, 
colleges,  and  State  agencies,  for  the  col- 
lection and  processing  of  applications, 
and  related  matters.  Indeed,  in  view  of 
the  somewhat  abnormal  school-year  type 
of  budgeting,  I  would  have  thought  that 
there  would  be  some  official  surprise  that 
funds  were  not  formally  and  finally  re- 
quested and  allocated  imtil  April  or  May 
of  this  year. 

While  not  being  surprised  at  this,  Mr. 
President,  I  am,  to  the  contrary,  de- 
lighted that  we  have  at  this  time  350 
institutions  in  43  States  with  programs 
funded  under  this  important  title. 

Realizing  the  opposition  which  would 
be  forthcoming  if  I  were  to  submit 
amendments  to  HJl.  14745, 1  shaU  not  do 
so.  But  I  want  the  record  to  reflect  now 
that  I  Implore  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  to  work  for  them  in 
conference  or  to  Join  with  me  in  secur- 
ing funds  for  this  title  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  if  we  consider  later 
in  this  session  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ations measure.  As  he  well  knows,  in  his 
own  State  of  Alabama,  there  are  three 
Institutions — the  University  of  Alabama, 
Auburn  University,  and  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute— presently  receiving  the  benefits  of 
these  funds  and  sharing  these  benefits 
with  the  communities  of  which  they  are 
a  part. 

In  West  Virginia,  we  have  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Wheeling  College,  and 
Bethany  College  participating.  It  was 
planned  that  with  the  funds  to  be  re- 
ceived this  year,  participation  could  be 
expanded  to  include  all  or  most  of  our 
higher  educational  Institutions.  I  have 
discussed  this  subject  with  my  West  Vir- 
ginian colleague  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  he 
shares  my  concern  for  the  lack  of  fund- 
ing in  this  bill  for  these  purposes. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  it  becomes  possible  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks,  we  should  review 
the  needs  of  our  constituents  and  stu- 
dents. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  the  attached  list  of 
institutions  and  allocations  under  the 
"Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — Title  I, 
Fiscal  Year  1966  Programs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  as 
follows: 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  title  I,  fiscal 
year  1966  programs — Institution  alloca- 
tions 


Federal 
funds 

MateUng 
funds 

ALASKA 

University  Of  Alaska 

$40,170 

0<,350 
73,320 
11,706 

53,976 

50,900 

23,725 

2,738 

$16,300.00 

ALABAMA 

TTnlverslty  of  Alabama. 

46,487.60 
50  OIZ  24 

Auburn  Cniversity 

Tuskegee  Institnte. .  . 

5,681.75 
17,033.00 

ARIXONA 

Arizona  State  University— 

University  of  Arizona 

18  907  00 

Northern  Arizona  University 

Arizona  Western  College 

9.844.00 
91100 

Higher  Education  Act  of  19es.  title  /,  /Uoci 
pear  1966  programs — Institution  ailoea> 
tions — Continued 


ARKANSAS 


Westark  Junior  College 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayett- 

vUle.. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Little 

Rock 


CAUFORNU 

California  State  College 

Chlco  State  College 

College  of  San  Mateo 

Humboldt  State  College 

Loe  Angeles  City  Junior  College 

Sacramento  State  College 

San  Diego  Junior  Colleges 

San  Fernando  Valley  State 

San  Francisco  State  College 

University  of  Southern  California. 
University  of  California. 


COLORADO 


Uniyersity  of  Colorado 

Colorado  State  University. 

CONNRCnCUt 


New  Haven  College 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.. 

Fairfield  University 

Danbury  State  Coll 

Willlmantic  Bute  Col 

Yale  University. 

University  of  Connecticut 


DRLAWARK 

Delaware  State  College.. 

Wesley  Collese 

Univetsltyj)!  Delaware . 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

District  of   Columbia   Teachers 

College 

Georgetown  University 

American  University 

Catholic  University  of  Amerha... 


rLORIDA 

University  of  Miami 

Marymont  College. 

Florida  State  University 

University  of  South  Florida.. 

Brevard  Junior  College 

Indian  River  Junior  College.. 
University  of  Florida 


OSORGU 


Armstrong  State  College 

Berry  College 

Columbus  College 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. . 

Middle  Georgia  College 

South  Georgia  College.. 

University  of  Oeorgia 

West  Georgia  College 


HAWAH 

University  of  HawalL. 

fLLTNOIS 


Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale „ 

University  of  Chicago 

Barat  College,  Lake  Forest 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Illinois  State  University  at  Nor- 
mal  

Northern  nUnois  University, 
De  Kalb 

Loyola  University,  Chicago 

Bradley  University,  Peoria 


IOWA 


University  of  Iowa,'  Iowa  City 

Iowa  State  University,  Ames 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines 


Kansas  State  University,  Man- 
hattan  

University  of  KaniWH.  Lawrence .. 
WlchiU  State  University,  Wichita. 


Federal 
funds 


$0,603 
41.760 
75,000 


63,907 

66,235 

7,500 

56,463 

3,450 

18,750 

37,500 

50,319 

51.135 

29,500 

150^524 


72,408 
72,357 


8,080 
2,500 
4,756 
6,652 
2,850 
10,040 
119, 049 


16.861 

3.900 

87,756 


7.500 
42.000 
30,000 

0.000 


48.806 
10,350 
57,138 
6,037 
10,000 
20.000 
e0,T75 


2,703 

3,060 

4,022 

44,066 

2,556 

2,625 

77,706 

15,970 


114,510 


101,628 

85,872 

7.342 

01,835 

0,322 

18,752 
2^084 
14,145 


78,788 
62,167 
18,585 


37,386 
44,236 
71,409 


MateUm 
funds 


$s,ai.M 
lassaoo 

35,OOailO 


23.479.(10 
18.412.10 

2,5oaoo 

19.887.00 

2,isai» 

6,2M.OO 
12,50a(» 
19,77100 
17,042.00 

9.ge7.00 
50.17100 


24.6eaoo 

24,31100 


3.060.00 

780.00 

1,586.00 

2.253.00 

«SO.OO 

7.  an.  00 

44.  let.  00 


5.820.00 

i.3oaoo 

2»,2U.0O 


2,uaoo 
i4.ooaoo 
i3.oaan 

3.000.00 


is.4oaoo 

3. 45a  00 

20. 311 00 

2.11Z0O 

3. 000. 00 

6.7oaoo 

19.097.00 


92a  oo 

1,020.00 

1.34a  to 

14.987.00 

8M.00 

875.00 

25,913.00 

5.327.00 


43.49000 


33.877.00 

28, 6%  00 

2;  447. 00 

37,  est.  00 

3. 107. 00 

6.264.00 
9.85L00 
4.715.00 


31.766.00 
21,058.00 
6,19501 


12,462.00 
16, 04ft  00 
24,217.00 


Sigher  Education  Act  of  1S65,  title  I,  fiscal 
year  1966  programs — Ii\^itution  alloca- 
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KKNTOCKT 


Bellarlne  College,  Louisville.... 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Univers- 
ity, Richmond 

Uts  Junior  College,  Jackson. , 

Psdocah  Junior  College,  Paducah; 

University  of  Kentucky  Research 
Foundation,  Lexington 

Western  Kentucky  State  Uni- 
versity, Bowling  Green 

Univaisiiy  of  Louisville,  Belknap 
cunpus 


LOinSUNA 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans. 

Orunbling  College,  Grambling.. 

University  of  Southwestern  Louis- 
iana, Lafayette 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

Soatbero   University   branch   in 
New  Orleans 

Nicfaolls  State  College,  Thibodanz. 

Northwestern  State  College, 
Natchitoches 

Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge 


Federal 
funds 


MAINE 

rnlverslty  of  Maine,  Orono 

Bowdotn  College,  Brunswick 

Westbrook  Junior  College, 

Portland. 

St.  Francis  College,  Biddeford... 
Araostook  State  College,  Presqoe 

ble 


MARTLAND 

Allegany  Community  College, 
Comberland 

Coppln  State  College 

CnlTersity  of  Maryland,  College 
Park -- - 

Emi  Community  College,  Essex 

Charles  County  Commiinlty 
College,  La  Plate 


MASSACHCSBTTS 

Babson  Institute,  WeUeatoy 

Boston  University,  Boston 

State  College  at  Bridgewatar 

Clark  University,  Worcester 

Greenfield  Commimlty  College, 

Qreenfleld 

Lowell  Technological  Institnte, 

Lowell 

Massachu.setts  Institute  of  Tech- 

nolo)?}-,  CiunbrldRe 

North  Shore  Community  College, 

Beverly 

RadcUire  College,  Cambridge 

Tufts  University,  Medbrd 

Dean  Junior  College,  Franklin... 
Cnivsrsity  of  Massachusette, 

Amherst 

Tentworth  Institute,  Boston 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston. 

MicmoAN 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo 

Hidonna  College,  Livonia 

jtaygrove  College,  Detroit- 

KUilgBn  State  University,  East 

Lansing 

Michigan  Technologkal  Unlver-" 

sity,  Houghton 

Northern  Michigan  University, 

Marquette 

Oakland  Community  Coileee. 

Bloomfleid  Hills.   . 

Cnlversity  of  Detroit 

Oakland  University,  Rochester. 
Cnlversity  of  Michigan,  Ann 

Arbor _ 

WiJM  State  Uiiverslty,  Detroit^  1 
"Uland University,  Rochester 

nmt  Community  Junior  Col- 
lege.  ......... .... 

MDWRSOTA 

S'^ohn's  University,  CoUege- 


"•wbead  State  CbUege,"  ibxx- 

^afcWp  "State  "CoUeg'eV 
wmldji  State  College 


Aaoborg  CoUege,  Mhineapolls_. 
^-ninraty  of  Mlimeaota,  Uinns- 
tpoUa 


18,664 

40,703 

11,103 

2,457 

70,578 

15,406 

10,807 


31,810 
15,425 
2,730 

3,245 

27,360 
3,600 

16,900 

76,500 


62,672 
45,900 

3,225 
4.876 

2,137 


14,788 
11,096 

02,967 
20,825 

20,450 


S,7JS0 
17,006 

0,000 
13,500 

0,000 

22,050 

5,250 

4,380 

900 

14,884 

11,790 

46,000 

6,000 

21,000 


13,615 
7,125 
5,000 

23,800 

26,387 

44,028 

33,000 
12,610 
6,547 

54,730 
38,911 

27,050 


36,636 

8,162 

6,460 

2,316 

56,006 

87,203 


$2,185.00 

13,569100 

3,701.00 

819.00 

24,557.00 

5,135.00 

3,602.00 


7,040.00 

5, 140.  00 

915.00 

1,080.00 

0tl20.00 

i,2oaoo 

5,644.00 
20,330.00 


19.385.00 
15,300.00 

500.00 
1,625.00 

713.00 


7,617.00 
4,  on.  00 

4,876.00 

6,  on.  00 

10,661.00 


1,250.00 
5,668.00 

3,ooaoo 

(7) 

3,ooaoo 

7,936.00 

1, 750. 00 

1,620.00 
3, 38a  00 
5,211.00 
3,028.00 

i5,ooaoo 

2,000.00 
7,000  00 


1,467.00 
2,583.00 
4,550.00 

18,750  00 


(?) 


44,621.00 
2,185.00 
1,025.00 

41, 520. 00 
8,703.00 


0,388.00 


8,545.00 

2,721.00 

3,061.00 

772.00 

18,000.00 

3ao2aoo 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  title  I,  fiscal 
year  1966  programs— Institution  alloca- 
tions— Contlnvied 


Matehlng 
funds 


MiaaissoTi 


Jat^aon  State  College,  Jackson. 
University  of  Southern  Missis- 


sippi, Hattiesburg.. 
Jnlversi 


University  of  Mississippi,  Uni- 
versity  

Mississippi  State  Univer^ty. 
State  CoUege.. 


MISSOITRI 

Centra]  Missouri  State  CoUege 

Dmry  College 

Park  CoUege I 

St.  Louis  University 

University  of  Missouri " 

Washington  University " 


NEBRASKA 


Kearney  State  CoUege 

Municipal  University  of  Omaha. 
University  of  Nebraska 


NEW  IER8ET 

Rutgers,  the  State  University 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
Newark  College  of  Engineering 

Mcmtclair  State  CoUege 

Middlesex  County  College 


NEW  MEXICO 

University  of  New  Mexico,  sub- 
contracts: 
New  Mexico  State  University, 

New  Mexico  Highlands 

Eastern  New  Mexico  Uni- 
versity  . 


NEW  YORK 


Barnard  CoUege 

Bank  Street  CoUege  of  Education 

City  University  of  New  York.    . 

State  University  of  New  York     . 

Moimt  St.  Mary  CoUege. 

Columbia  University 

Columbia  University  CoUege  of 
Pharmacy 

Himter  College II, 

Fordham  University 

Hofstra  University I. 

Pratt  Institute  _- 

New  York  University 

New  School  for  Social  Research... 

Syracuse  University 

Suflolk  Coimty  Community  Col- 
lege  

Westehester  Community  CoUege. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Col- 


Agricultural  and  Technical 

lege _ 

East  Carolina  CoUege 

North  Carolina  State  University.. 
Rockingham  Communitv  College 
University  of  North  Carolina  . 


Federal 
funds 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota. . 
North  Dakota  State  University 

Diddnson  State  CoUege 

Assumption  College „ 

Bismarck  Junior  CoUege 


OBIO 

Ohk>  State  University,  Columbus 

University  of  Akron..  .  . 

Cleveland  State  University. . 

Wittenberg  University,  Spring- 
field  ..!...„.„ 

University  of  ClnclnnatL 

Ohio  University,  Athens 

Case  Institute  of  Teclmology, 
Cleveland 

Kent  State  University,  Kent 

Cuyahoga  Community  Ccdlege, 
Cleveland 

Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland „. 

University  of  Dayton 

Antloch  CoUege  et  al 


OKLAHOMA 

Cameron  Junior  CoUege,  Lawton. 
Comers  State  Agrictiltural  Col- 
lege, Warner 


$10,845 
14.051 
61,780 
40,000 


16,538 
13,360 
1,500 
44,476 
02,708 
38,461 


8,580 

10, 116 

113,778 


104,832 

89,195 

16,500 

43,587 

7,606 


42,667 
21,625 

44,000 


15,000 
30,747 
49,527 
50^475 

laooo 

35,000 

34000 
10^000 
19,604 
2i336 
15,000 
28,465 
23,700 
83,000 

14,748 
8,000 


6,132 
26,305 
03,005 
11,781 
66,534 


56,260 

35,400 

5,000 

4,500 

0,375 


80,620 
16,087 
3,850 

33,503 
24,192 
26,633 

12,205 
41,083 

32,536 

48,206 
8,668 
6,416 


6,778 
1,060 


Matching 
funds 


r,806La0 
4,20a00 
17,263.00 
12,636.00 


9, 512. 00 

4,500.00 

054  00 

14,825.00 

30,935100 

16,705.00 


2,866.00 

3,372.00 

37,926.00 


34,045.00 
30,066.00 
5,500.00 
14, 520. 00 
15,106.00 


21,333.00 
10. 813. 00 

22,000.00 


3,754  00 
3,000.00 

14800.00 
6, 521.  00 
3.500.00 

20,000.00 

2.150.00 
5.004  00 
4.901.00 
1.500.00 
8.550.00 

24. 228.  00 
6,460.00 

27,333.00 

2,164  00 
2,665.00 


2,467.00 
8,794  00 

31,333.00 
3,929.00 

2^734.00 


18,750.00 

11,800.00 

1,225.00 

1, 125. 00 

3, 125. 00 


56,877.00 
5,382.00 
1,285.00 

11,198.00^ 
8,064.00 
8, 281. 00 

4,1040 
24,017.0 

11,66400 

16,098.00 
2,884  00 
2,130.00 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  title  I.  fiscal 
year  1966  programs— Institution  alloca- 
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OKLAHOMA— continued 

El  Reno  College 

Murray  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Tishomingo 

Northeastern  State  CoUege,  Tahle- 
quah 

Northeastern  Oklahoma  Anioii- 
tural  and  Mechanical,  Tahle- 
quah 

Northern  Okiaboma  College,  Ton- 
kawa 

NortlHvestem  State  College,  Alva 

Panhandle  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical CoUege,  GoodweU 

Poteau  Conmiunity  CoUege,  Po- 
teau 

Sayre  Jtmlor  College 

Southeastern  State  CoUege,  Dn- 
rant 

Southwestern  State  CoUege. 
Weatherford 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

University  of  Oklahoma  et  al 

Oklahoma  City  University  et  al.. 


University  of  Oregon,  Eugene., 
Eastern  Oregon  CoUege,  La 

Grande _ 

Oregon  State  University, 

Corvallls- , 

Portland  State  College , 

University  of  Oregon  et  al 


PENNSTLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
University  Park 

WUkes  CoUege,  WUkes-Baire 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia., 

Lycoming  CoUege,  WUIiamsport.. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

Petmsylvanla  Military  College, 
Chester.- 

Indiana  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania  

Immaculate  Collie 

Cannon  College,  Erie 

La  Salle  College,  PhUadelphla 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Pitteburgh, 
Pharmacy 

Bucks  County  Community 
College 

Clarion  State  CoUege 

Cbayney  State  College 


SOI7TH  CAROLINA 

University  of  Sonth  CaroUna,  Co- 
lumbia  

Benedict  College,  Columbia 

Furman  University,  OreenviUe... 

TKNNESBXB 

Austin  Peay  State  College.  Clarks- 
vtUe... 

KnoxvUle  College,. 

LeMoyne  CoUege,  Memphis 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
viUe 

Bethel  CoUege,  McKenzle 

Memphis  State  University 

East  Tennessee  State  University.. 

Lambuth  College,  Jackson 

Mebairy  Medical  College,  Nash- 
vlUe ....T!?. 

Southwestern  at  Memphis 

Tennessee  Technological  Univer- 
sity, CookviUe 

AtisUn  Peay,  et  al 

East  Teimessee  State,  etaL 

University  of  Teimessee,  Medi- 
cine, etal.. 


Federal 
funds 


1,02100 
650,00 


TEXAS 

Texas  A.  A  M.,  CoUege  Station... 

Texas  Christian,  Fort  Worth , 

Baylor  University,  Waco , 

Southern  Methodist,  DaUas..  . 

Texas  Tech  College,  Lubbock 

University  of  Texas,  Austin 

University  of  Houston.  - 

North   Texas   State   University, 

Denton 

North  Texas  State  University  and 

Texas  Woman'.*  Univenlty 

Texas  Woman's  University, 

Denton 


$1,600 

5,100 

.3,300 

2,657 

3,283 
2,000 

1,200 

3,000 
1,500 

6,400 

3,575 
12,858 
25,799 
34000 


41,485 
5,005 

35,663 

48,681 
8,022 


04,220 
9,277 

47,670 
3,750 

40,814 

14886 

6,875 
2,718 

14772 
4.500 

84416 

3,462 

3,750 

20,751 

9,000 


142,667 
8,416 
8,384 


1,200 
1.875 
6,250 
1,875 

35,250 
4760 

14687 
5,683 
6,400 

4,657 
2,250 

7,875 
21,340 
46,750 

16,000 


132,185 
14  811 
4678 
8.400 
31.855 
42,046 
15,000 

4  410 

37,800 

14750 


Matching 
fimds 


$625.00 
1.704  00 
1,104  00 

88400 

1,004  00 
880.00 

604  00 

1.004  00 
504  00 

2,134  00 

1.102.00 
417L00 

(7) 
4904  00 


17,179.00 

2,50400 

17,004  00 

33,644.00 

2,675.00 


40,154  00 
3,002.00 

15,800.00 
1,250.00 

14600.00 

3,564.00 

2,225.00 

007.00 

5,580.00 

1,500.00 

28,838.00 

1,151.00 

1,250.00 
4017.00 
3,76400 


61.004.00 
3,  ISO.  00 
2,706.00 


400.00 

025.00 

1,750.00 

625.00 

11,  Tin.  00 
2,35400 
3,562.00 
1,888.00 
1.833.00 

1,652.00 
76400 

2,625.00 

7, 113. 00 

15,250.00 

6,000.00 


4i084  00 
5,437.00 
3,102.00 
2,800.00 
14  400.  00 
14.380.00 
5,004  00 

3,137.00 

12.604  00 

%963.00 
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UTAH 

Uniyeraity  o(  UUb,  Salt  Lake 

City 

Utab  Bute  Uolverslty.  Logan. . 
Weber  Sute  College,  Ogden.... 


▼■•MONT 

Unlrerslty  of  Vermoot, 

Burlington 

Ooddard  CoUece,  Plalnfleld. 


TUOIN  ISLANDS 

College  o(  the  Virglii  Islands. 

VIBOINU 


Wflliam  and  Mary,  WUllamsboig.. 

Vemun  Junior  College 

Hampton  Institute 

Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Rich- 
mond  

Blchmood  Proiewlonal  Institute, 
Richmond 

Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg . 

Virginia  Bute  CoUege,  Norfolk.-. 

Virginia  Union,  Ricrmiond 

VirgliUa  Polytechnic  InsUtnte, 
Blacksburg 

Unlrenlty  ol  Vir(inia,  Charlottea- 
▼Ule.. 

XJnirenity  of  Richmond 


WAflRDiaTON 

TTnlTerdty  of  Washington.  Seanie. 
Western  Washington  SUte  Col- 

leee,  Belllngliam 

Washington    SUte     Unlrenity, 

Pullman.. .... ... 


wnr  TDtoonA 

West  Virginia  Unlrerslty,  etal 

West  Virginia  University,  Wheel- 
ing College 

West  Virginia  Untrtnlty,  Beth- 
any College 

West  Virginia  University- 


WBOONSIN 


UnlTcrstty  of  Wisconsin  Madison.. 
Milwaokee  Institute  of  Technol- 


.ogy- 


Marqoette  UniTcrvity,  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin  Sute  Unlyerslty 

WTOIONO 

'Dnirersity  of  Wyoming  et  al 


Federal 
funds 


S61.9T5 
37.  MO 
18,000 


8^017 
14,808 


2;«M 


0,008 

7,880 

11,  S» 

22,600 

IS,  786 
10,800 
28.104 
18,488 

83,888 

81,418 
8.«8I 


38.  SS 
24,624 
10,488 

68,918 
18.802 
80.187 

at,*a 

121,408 

8,000 
23,881 
80,306 

88,860 


Matching 
funds 


817.828.00 
U483.00 

8,ooaoo 


28. 84a  00 
4,888.00 


8,388.00 


S.08L0O 

2,e2aoo 

3,883.00 

7,8oaoo 

8,330  00 
6,801.00 

7,eiaoo 

8.182.00 

11,218.00 

ia741.00 
3,122.00 


12,878.00 
8,003.00 
0,628.00 

17,488.00 

4,404.00 

13,0061 00 
8,883.00 

4^862.00 

2.867.00 

7,064.00 

17,466.00 

S3,8Sa00 


THX  TXACan  OOlPfl 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  today  the  1967  appropriation 
for  the  Teacher  Corps.  This  program 
has  been  clouded  by  much  misunder- 
standing and  much  misrepresentation. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  Corps  Is  a 
program  designed  for  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  to  Infiltrate  and  wrest  control 
of  the  local  school  systems. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  school  district  can 
be  ordered  to  hire  coritsmen  against  their 
will.  The  teams  of  student  trainees 
and  ezi)erienced  teachers  enter  poverty 
stricken  areas  only  upon  the  request  of 
the  locality.  Power  to  hire  and  fire  lies 
with  the  local  school  system. 

The  corpsmen  carry  out  the  education 
program  prescribed  by  the  local  school 
board.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  set  forth  what  shall  be  taught  and 
what  shall  not  be  taught.  The  cost  of 
this  program  Is  shared  by  the  Federal 
and  local  governments. 

We  tend  to  overlook,  under  the  grilse 
of  eoonomy,  the  tremendous  cost  of  pov- 
oty  to  our  taxpayers.     Impoverished 


slum  areas  breed  crime  and  destruction 
of  property.  Povwty  Inflates  the  welfare 
rolls.  The  cost  to  the  State  of  maintain- 
ing relief  programs  and  penal  institu- 
tions far  exceeds  the  Investment  in  the 
future  we  are  asked  to  msike  today. 

Education  is  the  key  to  Jobs  and  Jobs 
are  the  passport  of  escape  from  pov- 
erty. Through  a  small  financial  invest- 
ment we  can  give  the  children  of  poverty 
stricken  neighborhoods  a  greater  chance 
to  escape  from  the  cycle  of  poverty  that 
envelopes  slum  families.  The  cost  to 
government  in  financing  programs  such 
as  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  far  smaller  than 
the  cost  to  society  that  poverty  Incurs. 
Through  the  Teacher  Corps  hundreds  of 
young  people  are  attracted  to  teaching 
who  otherwise  would  not  Join  that  pro- 
fession. The  incentive  of  earning  a 
higher  degree  adds  to  their  desire  to  help 
the  educationally  disadvantaged.  In  a 
period  when  the  Nation  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  teacher  shortage  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  encourage  those  aspiring  to  be- 
come teachers. 

Before  us  is  a  $7.5  miUlon  apprt^rla- 
tion  for  the  Teacher  Corps.  I  regard 
this  figure  as  tragically  low.  It  means 
that  the  program  can  continue,  with  its 
present  1,012  interns  and  240  teachers, 
through  June  1967.  The  dedicated  per- 
sonnel of  the  Corps  will  not  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  planned  10-week  sum- 
mer program  next  July  and  August. 
These  young  people  Joined  the  Corps 
with  the  imderstandlne  that  the  2-year 
program  would  earn  them  their  masters 
degrees.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  these  interns  to  enable 
them  to  realize  their  goals  and  to  com- 
plete their  programs. 

The  committee-recommended  figure 
of  $7.5  million  is,  of  course,  better  than 
nothing,  but  it  Is  also  a  figure  which  Jeop- 
ardizes the  entire  Teacher  Corps. 
Many  of  the  trainees  have  already  be- 
come concerned  and  disenchanted  due 
to  the  delay  in  congressional  action  and 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Corps.  It  Is 
likely  that  many  others  will  become  dis- 
couraged and  resign  too.  At  a  time  of 
national  shortage  of  teachers  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  Congress  Is  unwilling  to 
adequately  fund  a  program  that  will 
attract  thousands,  of  able  yoimg  people 
Into  the  teaching  profession,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  worth  of  the  measure  will 
amply  Justify  full  public  and  congres- 
sional support  in  the  future. 

Mi.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  motion  to  recommit,  and  ask  that 
it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  stated. 

The  LxciSLATivi  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn]  moves  to 
recommit  H.R.  14745,  with  instructions 
that  it  be  reported  back  with  the  total 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  In  the  bill 
not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  does  not  intend 
to  debate  iiis  motion  to  recommit  today, 
but  that  it  will  be  the  pending  business 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow,  with  (me  Intervening  subject, 


and  that  is  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Eco- 
nomic Relations  with  the  Togolese  Re- 
public, which  I  shall  caU  up  now. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


TREATY  OF  AMITY  AND  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  TOGO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  Executive  E,  89th 
Congress,  2d  session. 

This  treaty  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  have  cleared  the  taking  up  of  the 
treaty  with  the  appropriate  members  of 
that  committee,  on  both  sides,  as  well 
as  with  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  treaty  (Ex.  E,  89th  Cong., 
2d  sess.),  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Eco- 
nomic Relations  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Togolese  Re- 
public, signed  at  Lom6  on  February  8, 
1966,  which  was  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows: 
Trkatt  or  Amrr  and  Ek:oNOMic  Relatiokj 

Bktwxkn  thc  XTmTKD  States  or  Amebica 

AND  THX  Togolese  Refttbuc 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Togo- 
lese Republic,  desirous  of  promoting  friendly 
relations  between  their  peoples  and  of  en- 
coxiraglng  mutually  beneficial  trade  and 
cloeer  economic  Intercourse  generally,  have 
resolved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Economic  Relations,  and  have  appointed  u 
their  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  Mr.  William  Wltman,  n.  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Togo:  Mr.  Georges 
Apedo-Amah,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaln, 
who,  having  commxinicated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers  found  to  be  In  due  fonn, 
have  agreed  as  follows: 

ABTICLK   I 

1.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall,  subject 
to  the  laws  relating  to  the  entry  and  sojouis 
of  aliens,  be  permitted  to  enter  to  territories 
of  the  other  Party,  to  travel  therein  freely, 
and  to  reside  at  places  of  their  choice. 

2.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall  in  par- 
ticular be  permitted  to  enter  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party  and  to  remain  therein 
for  the  purpose  of:  (a)  carrying  (ffl 
trade  between  the  territories  of  the  tiro 
Parties  and  engaging  In  commercial  ac- 
tivities Incidental  and  proper  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  trade;  or  (b)  developing  and 
directing  the  operations  of  an  enterprise  in 
which  they  have  Invested  or  are  actively  in 
process  of  investing  a  substantial  amount 
of  capital. 

8.  Each  Party  reserves  the  right  to  ex- 
clude or  expel  nationals  of  the  other  Party 
on  groimds  relating  to  public  order,  morals, 
health,  and  safety. 


1.  Nationals  of  eltb«r  Party  shall  receive 
the  most  constant  protection  and  security 


within  the  territories  of  ^>e  other  Party,  m 
no  case  less  than  that  required  by  Interna- 
tional law.  When  any  such  national  is  In 
custody,  he  shaU  in  every  reject  receive 
reasonable  and  humane  treatment:  and,  on 
tils  demand,  the  diplomatic  or  consular  rep- 
resentative of  his  country  shaU  be  Immedi- 
ately notified  and  accorded  full  opportunity 
to  safeguard  his  interests.  He  shall  be 
promply  Informed  of  the  accusations  against 
him.  allowed  ample  facllitlles  to  defend  him- 
self, and  given  a  prompt  and  impartial  dis- 
position of  his  case.  i 

3.  Nationals  of  either  I  Party  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall,  either 
individually  or  through  a^ociatlons,  and  so 
long  as  their  activities  ait  not  contrary  to 
public  order,  safety  or  iaorals:  (a)  enjoy 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  to  hold 
religloxis  services  and  engage  In  religious  ac- 
tivities generally;  (b)  be  parmltted  to  engage 
In  pbllanthrophic,  educational  and  sclentiflc 
activities;  and  (c)  have  tflie  right  to  gather 
and  transmit  informatlozt  for  dissemination 
to  the  public  abroad,  and  otherwise  to  com- 
municate with  other  persqas  inside  and  out- 
side such  territories.  1 1 

ABTICLK   I^ 

1.  Companies  constitutad  under  the  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulatlote  of  either  Party 
shall  be  deemed  companies  thereof  and  shall 
have  their  Juridical  status  recognized  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party.  As  used 
In  the  present  Treaty,  "companies"  means 
corporations,  partnershipe,  companies  and 
other  associations,  whether  or  not  with  lim- 
ited liability  and  whethei  or  not  for  pecu- 
niary profit.  < 

2.  Nationals  and  compaales  of  either  Party 
sball  have  free  access  to  the  courts  of  Justice 
and  administrative  agenctas  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  Party,  in  aU  degrees  of 
jurisdiction,  both  in  defense  and  In  pursuit 
of  their  rights.  Such  accaas  shall  be  allowed 
upon  terms  no  less  favorable  than  those  ap- 
plicable to  nationals  and  companies  of  such 
other  Party  or  of  any  thiitl  country,  includ- 
ing the  terms  applicable  to  requirements  for 
deposit  of  security.  It  1$  understood  that 
companies  not  engaged  in  activities  within 
the  country  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  such 
access  without  any  requirement  of  registra- 
tion or  domestication. 

3.  Contracts  entered  ihcto  between  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  either  Party  and 
nationals  and  companies  of  the  other  Party, 
that  provide  for  the  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion of  controversies,  shall  not  be  deemed 
unenforceable  within  the  territories  of  such 
other  Party  merely  on  thej  grounds  that  the 
place  designated  for  the  artiitration  proceed- 
ings is  outside  such  territories  or  that  the 
nationality  of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators 
is  not  that  of  such  other  Party.  No  award 
duly  rendered  pursuant  to  any  such  contract, 
and  final  and  enforceable  under  the  laws  of 
the  place  where  rendered,  shall  be  deemed 
invalid  or  denied  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment within  the  territories  of  either  Party 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  the  place  where 
such  award  was  rendered  la  outside  such  ter- 
ritories or  that  the  nationality  of  one  or 
more  of  the  arbitrators  is  not  that  of  such 
Party.  |i 

AKTTCLK    iy| 

1.  Kach  Party  shall  at  all  times  accord  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  to  nationals  and 
companies  of  othe  other  Party,  and  to  their 
property  and  enterprises;  (ball  refrain  from 
applying  unreasonable  o»p  discriminatory 
measures  that  would  impair  their  legally 
acquired  rights  and  Interests;  and  shall  as- 
»ure  that  their  lawful  oontractural  rights  are 
afforded  effective  means  of  enforcement,  in 
oonformity  with  the  applkjable  laws. 

3.  Propwty  oif  nationals  Mid  companies  of 
either  Party,  including  t^irect  or  indirect 
Interests  In  property,  shall  receive  the  most 
constant  protection  and  s«urity  within  the 
terntortes  or  the  other  Party.    Such  prop- 


erty shall  not  be  taken  except  for  a  public 
purpose,  nor  shall  It  be  taken  without  the 
prompt  payment  of  Just  compensation. 
Such  compensation  shall  be  in  an  effectively 
realizable  form  and  shall  represent  the  full 
equivalent  of  the  property  taken;  and  ade- 
quate provision  shall  have  been  made  at  or 
prior  to  the  time  of  taking  for  the  determina- 
tion and  pajrment  thereof. 

3.  The  dwellings,  offices,  warehouses,  fac- 
tories and  other  premises  of  nationals  and 
comjwnies  of  either  Party  located  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  not  be 
subject  to  entry  or  molestation  without  Jtist 
catise.  Official  searches  and  examinations  of 
such  premises  and  their  contents  shall  be 
made  only  according  to  law  and  with  careful 
regard  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupants . 
and  the  conduct  of  business. 

AXnCLK    V 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded  national  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  establishing,  as  well  as  with  respect 
to  acquiring  Interests  In,  enterprises  of  all 
types  for  engaging  in  commercial,  industrial, 
finanlcal  and  other  business  activltiee  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party.  Each 
Party  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  extent 
to  which  aliens  may  establish  or  acquire  In- 
terests in  enterprises  engaged  within  its  ter- 
ritories in  communications,  air  or  water 
transport,  trust  functions,  banking  involving 
depository  functions,  or  the  exploitation  of 
land  or  other  natural  resources,  provided 
that  it  shall  accord  to  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  Party  treatment  no  less 
favorable  in  this  connection  than  that  ac- 
corded nationals  and  companies  of  any  third 
country.  The  provUions  of  this  paragraph 
do  not  extend  to  professions  which,  because 
they  Involve  the  performance  of  functions  in 
a  public  capacity  or  in  the  interests  of  public 
health  and  safety,  are  state-licensed  and 
reserved  by  law  to  nationals  of  the  country. 

2.  Enterprises  which  are  or  may  hereafter 
be  established  or  acquired  by  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  Party  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party  and  which  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  such  nationals  and  com- 
panies, whether  in  the  form  of  individual 
proprietorships,  direct  branches  or  companies 
constituted  under  the  Uws  of  such  other 
Party,  shall  be  permitted  freely  to  conduct 
their  activities  therein  upon  terms  no  less 
favorable  than  like  enterprises  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  nationals  of  such  other  Party  or 
of  any  other  country. 

3.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  continued  control 
and  management  of  their  enterprises  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party;  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  accountants  and  other  tech- 
nical experts,  executive  personnel,  attorneys, 
agents  and  other  specialized  employees  of 
their  choice,  regardless  of  nationality;  and 
shall  be  permitted  without  discrimination  to 
do  all  other  things  necessary  or  Incidental 
to  the  effective  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

4.  Laws  regarding  qualifications  for  the 
practice  of  a  profession  shall  not  prevent  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  either  Party  from 
engaging  accountants  and  other  technical  ex- 
perts for  making  examinations,  audits  and 
technical  invesUgattons  for  internal  ptirposes 
In  connection  with  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  their  enterprises  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party. 

AXTXCUC    VI 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
ShaU  be  accorded  na.tlonal  treatment  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party  with  respect 
to:  (a)  leasing  real  property  needed  for  their 
residence  or  for  the  conduct  of  activities  pur- 
suant to  the  present  Treaty;  (b)  purchasing 
and  otherwise  acquiring  personal  property  of 
all  kinds,  subject  to  any  Umitatloos  on  ao- 
quisltion  of  shares  In  enterprises  that  may 
be  Imposed  consistently  with  Article  V;  and 
(c)  disposing  of  property  of  cOl  kinds  by  sale 
testament  or  otherwise. 
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2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
ShaU  be  accorded  within  the  territories  of  ttaa 
other  Party  effective  protection  in  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  Inventions,  trade  marks  and  trade 
names,  upon  compliance  with  the  applicable 
laws  and  regiUatlons,  If  any,  respecting  regis- 
tration and  other  formalities. 

ARTicue  vn 

1.  Nationals  and  oompcmles  of  either  Party 
ShaU  not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  taxea 
fees  (»  charges  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  or  to  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  levy  and  collection  thereof,  more  bur- 
densome than  those  borne  by  nationals,  reel- 
dents  and  companies  of  any  third  country 
In  the  case  of  nationals  of  either  Party  re- 
siding within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party,  and  of  companies  of  either  Party  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  other  galnfxU  piusult  or 
in  nonprofit  activities  therein,  such  taxes, 
fees,  charges  and  requirements  shaU  not  be 
more  burdensome  than  those  borne  by  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  such  other  Party. 

2.  Each  Party,  however,  reserves  the  right 
to:  (a)  extend  specific  tax  advantages  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity,  or  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
or  the  mutual  protection  of  revenue;  (b)* 
apply  special  provisions  in  connection' with 
exemptions  of  a  personal  nature;  (c)  extend 
advantages  to  its  nationals  and  residents  in 
connection  with  joint  returns  by  husband 
and  wife;  and  (d)  treat  companies  engaged 
in  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit  within  its 
territories  as  if  such  cMnpaiUes  were  not  so 
engaged  in  determining  the  tax  payable  with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  their  incoipe  not 
effectively  connected  with  such  trade  or  pur- 
suit. *^ 

3.  Companies  of  either  Party  shaU  not  be 
subject,  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party,  to  taxes  upon  any  income,  transac- 
tions or  capital  not  attributable  to  the 
operations  and  investment  thereof  within 
such  territories. 

AKTicuE  vm 

1.  Neither  Party  shaU  apply  restrictions  on 
the  making  of  payments,  remittances,  and 
other  transfers  of  funds  to  or  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party,  except  (a)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  the  availablUty  of 
foreign  exchange  for  payments  for  goods  and 
services  essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
its  people,  or  (b)  in  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  restric- 
tions specifically  requested  or  approved  by 
the  Fund. 

2.  If  either  Party  applies  exchange  restric- 
tions, it  shall  promptly  make  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  the  withdrawal,  in  foreign  ex- 
change in  the  currency  of  the  other  Party, 
of:  (a)  the  compensation  referred  to  in 
Article  IV,  paragraph  2,  of  the  present  Treaty, 
(b)  earnings,  whether  to  the  form  <rf  salaries, 
taterest,  dividends,  commissions,  royalties' 
payments  for  technical  services,  or  otherwise! 
and  (c)  amounts  for  amortization  of  loans! 
depreciation  of  direct  tavestmente  and  capi- 
tal transfers,  giving  consideration  to  special 
needs  for  other  transactions.  If  more  than 
one  rate  of  exchange  is  to  force,  the  rate  ap- 
plicable to  such  withdrawal  shall  be  a  rate 
which  Is  specifically  approved  by  the  Int«'- 
nationsl  Monetary  Fund  for  such  transac- 
tions or,  in  the  absence  of  a  rate  so  aR)roved 
an  effective  rate  which,  tocluslve  of  any 
taxes  or  surcliarges  on  exchanges  transfers 
is  Just  and  reasonable. 

3.  Either  Party  applytog  exchange  restric- 
tions shall  to  general  administer  them  in  a 
manner  not  to  influence  dlsadvantageously 
the  competitive  position  of  the  commerce, 
transport  or  tovestment  of  capital  of  the 
other  Party  to  comparison  with  the  com- 
merce, transport  or  investments  of  any  third 
country. 

AKTICLE  nC 

1.  Each  Party  shall  accord  to  products  of 
the  other  Party,  from  whatever  place  and  by 
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whatever  type  of  carrier  arriving,  and  to 
products  deetlned  for  exportation  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  such  other  Party,  by  whatever 
route  and  whatever  type  of  carrier,  treat- 
ment no  lees  favorable  than  that  accorded 
like  products  of,  or  destined  for  exportation 
to.  any  third  ooiuitry.  In  all  matters  relating 
to:  (a)  customs  duties,  as  well  as  any  other 
charges,  regulations  and  formalities  levied 
upon  or  In  connection  with  Importation  and 
exportation;  and  (b)  Internal  taxation,  sale, 
distribution,  storage  and  use.  The  same 
rule  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  interna- 
tional transfer  of  payments  for  Imports  and 
exports. 

3.  If  either  Party  Imposes  quantitative 
or  prohibitions  on  the  Importation  of  any 
product  of  the  other  Party,  or  on  the  expor- 
tation of  any  product  to  the  terrltorlei  of  the 
other  Party,  tinless  the  Importation  of  the 
like  product  of,  or  the  exportation  of  the 
like  product  to,  all  third  countries  la  simi- 
larly restricted  or  prohibited. 

3.  If  neither  Party  Imposes  quantitative 
restrictions  on  the  Importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  any  product  In  which  the  other  Party 
has  an  Unportant  interest:  (a)  It  shall  as  a 
general  rule  give  prior  public  notice  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  product,  by  quantity  or 
value,  that  may  be  imported  or  exported  dur- 
ing a  specified  period,  and  of  any  change  in 
such  amount  or  period;  and  (b)  if  It  makes 
allotments  to  any  third  country.  It  shall  af- 
ford such  other  Party  a  share  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  the  product,  by  quantity 
or  value,  supplied  by  or  to  It  dxtflng  a  previ- 
ous representative  period,  due  consideration 
being  given  to  any  special  factors  alfectlng 
the  trade  In  such  product. 

4.  Either  Party  may  Impose  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  on  sanitary  or  other  custo- 
mary groimds  of  a  noncommercial  nal.vire,  or 
in  the  Interest  of  preventing  decepUve  or 
xinfair  practices,  provided  such  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  do  not  arbitrarily  discrimi- 
nate against  the  commerce  of  the  other 
Party. 

6.  Either  Party  may  adopt  measures  nec- 
essary to  assiu'e  the  utilization  of  accumu- 
lated inconvertible  currencies  or  to  deal 
with  a  stringency  of  foreign  exchange.  How- 
ever, such  measures  shall  deviate  no  more 
than  necessary  from  a  policy  designed  to 
prcMnote  the  maximum  development  of  non- 
discriminatory international  trade  sJid  to 
expedite  the  attainment  of  a  balance-of- 
payments  position  which  will  obviate  the 
necessity  of  such  measures. 

6.  Each  Party  reserves  the  right  to  accord 
special  advantages:  (a)  to  adjacent  coun- 
tries in  order  to  faclUtate  frontier  traffic;  or 

(b)  by  virtue  of  a  custtxns  union  or  free 
trade  area  of  which  it,  after  informing  the 
other  Party  of  Its  plans,  may  become  a  mem- 
ber. Each  Party,  moreover,  reserves  rights 
and  obligations  it  may  have  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and 
special  advantages  It  may  accord  pursuant 
thereto. 

AXTICLX  X 

1.  In  the  administration  of  its  customs 
regulations  and  procedures,  each  Party  shall : 
(a)  promptly  publish  all  requirements  of 
general  application  affecting  Importation  and 
exportation;  (b)  apply  such  requirements  in 
a  uniform,  impartial  and  reasonable  manner; 

(c)  refrain,  as  a  general  practice,  from  en- 
forcing new  or  more  burdensome  require- 
ments until  after  public  notice  thereof;  and 

(d)  allow  appeals  to  be  taken  from  rulings 
of  the  customs  authorities. 

3.  Nationals  and  comptanles  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded  treatment  no  less  favor- 
able than  that  accorded  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  Party,  or  of  any  third 
country,  with  respect  to  all  matters  relating 
to  Importation  and  exportation. 

3.  Neither  Party  shall  impose  any  meas- 
ure of  a  discriminatory  nature  that  hlBdcn 
or  prevents  the  Importer  or  exporter  of  prod- 
ucts of  either  country  from  obtaining  ma- 


rine insurance  on  such  products  in  compor- 
nlee  of  either  Party. 

ABTICLK  XI 

1.  Between  the  territories  of  the  two 
Parties  there  shall  be  freedom  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

2.  Vessels  under  the  flag  of  either  Party, 
and  carrying  the  papers  required  by  its  law 
In  proof  of  nationality,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
vessels  of  that  Party  both  on  the  high  seas 
and  within  the  poru.  places  and  waters  of 
the  other  Party. 

3.  Vessels  of  either  Party  shall  have  lib- 
erty, on  equal  terms  with  vessels  of  the  oth- 
er Party  and  on  equal  terms  with  vessels  of 
any  third  country,  to  come  with  their  cargoes 
to  all  ports,  places  and  waters  of  the  other 
Party  open  to  foreign  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. Such  vessels  and  cargoes  shall  in  all 
respects  be  accorded  national  treatment  and 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  within  the 
ports,  places  and  waters  of  such  other  Party; 
but  each  Party  may  reserve  exclusive  rights 
and  privileges  to  Its  own  vessels  with  respect 
to  the  coasting  trade,  inland  navigation  and 
national  fisheries. 

4.  Vessels  of  either  Party  shall  be  ac- 
corded national  treatment  and  treatment  as 
favorable  as  that  granted  to  any  third  state 
by  the  other  Party  with  respect  to  the  right 
to  carry  all  products  that  may  be  carried  by 
vessel  to  or  from  the  territories  of  such  oth- 
er Party;  and  such  products  shall  be  ac- 
corded treatment  no  lees  favorable  than  that 
accorded  like  products  carried  In  vessels  of 
such  other  Party,  with  respect  to  (a)  duties 
and  charges  of  all  kinds,  (b)  the  administra- 
tion of  the  customs,  and  (c)  bounties,  draw- 
backs and  other  privileges  of  this  nattire. 

6.  Vessels  of  either  Party  that  are  in  dis- 
tress shall  be  permitted  to  take  refuge  In 
the  nearest  port  or  haven  of  the  other  Party, 
and  shaU  receive  friendly  treatment  and 
assistance. 

6.  The  term  "vessels",  as  used  herein, 
means  all  types  of  vessels,  whether  privately 
owned  or  operated,  or  publicly  owned  or 
operated,  but  this  term  does  not,  except  with 
reference  to  paragraphs  2  and  6  of  the  pres- 
ent Article,  include  fishing  vessels  or  ves- 
sels of  war. 

aancLs  xn 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  (a)  that  enter- 
prises owned  or  controlled  by  its  Government, 
and  that  monopolies  or  agencies  granted 
exclusive  or  special  privileges  within  Its 
territories,  shall  make  their  purchases  and 
sales  Involving  either  Imports  or  exports  af- 
fecting the  commerce  of  the  other  Party  sole- 
ly In  accordance  with  commercial  considera- 
tions. Including  price,  quality,  availability, 
marketability,  transportation  and  other  con- 
ditions of  purchase  or  sale;  and  (b)  that  the 
nationals,  companies  and  commerce  of  such 
other  Party  shall  be  afforded  adequate  oppor- 
tunity, in  accordance  with  customary  busi- 
ness practice,  to  compete  for  participation, 
in  such  purchases  and  sales. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  accord  to  the  nationals, 
companies  and  commerce  of  the  other  Party 
fair  and  equitable  treatment,  as  compared 
with  that  accorded  to  the  nationals,  com- 
panies and  commerce  of  any  third  country, 
with  respect  to  (a)  the  governmental  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  (b)  the  awarding  of  con- 
cessions and  other  government  contracts,  and 
(c)  the  sale  of  any  service  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  any  monopoly  or  agency 
granted  exclusive  or  special  privileges. 

Axncu  xm 

1.  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  preclude 
the  application  of  measiires:  (a)  regiUatlng 
the  importation  or  exportation  of  gold  or 
sUver;  (b)  relating  to  fissionable  materials, 
the  radioactive  by-products  thereof,  or  the 
sources  thereof:  (c)  regulating  the  produc- 
tion of  or  traffic  tn  anns,  ammunition  and 
Implements  of  war,  or  traffic  in  other  ma- 
terials carried  on  directly  or  indirectly  for 
tiw  purpose  of  supplying  a  military  estab- 


lishment; (d)  neoeasary  to  fulfill  tbe  obu. 
gatlons  of  a  Party  for  maintenance  or 
restoration  of  International  peace  and  secur- 
ity, or  necessary  to  protect  Its  essential  se- 
curity interests;  (e)  denying  to  any  company 
In  the  ownership  or  direction  of  which  na. 
tlonals  of  any  third  country  or  countries 
have  directly  or  indirectly  the  controlling 
interest,  the  advantages  of  the  present 
Treaty,  except  with  respect  to  recognition  of 
juridical  status  and  with  respect  to  accesa 
to  coiirts  of  Jtistice  and  to  administrative 
tribunals  and  agencies;  or  (f )  regarding  its 
national  fisheries  and  the  landing  of  the 
products  thereof. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  does  not  accord  any 
right  to  engage  in  political  activities. 

3.  The  most-favored-natlon  provisions  of 
the  present  Treaty  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  goods  shall  not  extend  to  advantages  ac- 
corded by  the  United  States  of  America  or 
Its  possessions.^  irrespective  of  any  future 
change  in  their  political  status,  to  one  an- 
other, to  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  or  to  the  Pananis 
Canal  Zone. 

4.  The  provisions  of  Article  I,  paragraph 
2(b) ,  shall  be  construed  as  extending  to  per- 
sons who  represent  nationals  and  companies 
of  the  same  nationality  which  have  invested 
or  are  actively  In  the  process  of  investing 
a  substantial  amount  of  capital  in  an  enter- 
prise in  the  territories  of  ^he  other  Party, 
and  who  are  employed  by  such  nationals  and 
companies  in  a  responsible  ciq>aclty. 

ASTTCUXIV 

1.  Each  Party  shall  accord  sympathetic 
consideration  to,  and  shall  afford  adequate 
opportunity  for  consultation  regarding,  such 
representations  as  the  other  Party  may  make 
with  respect  to  any  matter  affecting  the  op- 
eration of  the  present  Treaty. 

2.  Any  dispute  between  the  Parties  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  application  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  by 
diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Jiistlce,  unless  the  Partiet 
agree  to  settlement  by  some  other  pacific 
means. 

AaTICl.K    XV 

1.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force 
one  month  after  the  day  of  exchange  of  rati- 
fications. It  shall  remain  in  force  for  five 
years  and  shall  continue  in  force  thereafter 
until  terminated  as  provided  herein. 

3.  Esther  Party  may,  by  giving  one  year's 
written  notice  to  the  other  Party,  terminate 
the  present  Treaty  at  the  end  of  the  initial 
flve-yeto'  period  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 

In  wrrKESS  whkrkof  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty 
and  have  affixed  hereunto  their  seals. 

DoNx  In  duplicate.  In  the  English  and 
Ftench  languages,  both  equally  authentic, 
at  Ii0m6  this  eighth  day  of  February  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-six. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
WnuAM  WrrMAN  n 

For  the  Republic  of  Togo: 
O.  Afsdo-Akah 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
treaty  with  Togo  is  the  first  of  its  type 
to  be  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  a  recently  Independent  Af- 
rican state.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
UjS.  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  its  piirposes  is  to  as- 
sure protection  for  American  ciUzem 
and  their  property  and  Interests  abroad, 
in  return  for  sindlar  protection  in  this 
country  for  nationals  of  Togo.  In  addi- 
tion, according  to  the  executive  branch, 
it  is  designed  "to  provide  a  long-term 
bsisls  for  the  development  of  economic 


and  other  relations"  betwifcen  the  United 
States  and  the  Togolese  Hepubllc. 

The  treaty  with  Togo! Is  the  shorter, 
more  simplified  version  of  treaties  which 
the  United  States  has  concluded  with  a 
number  of  countries  since  World  War  U. 
It  contains  the  usual  proilsions  covering 
such  subjects  as  entry  and  sojourn,  per- 
sonal freedoms,  access  to  courts,  just 
compensation  in  the  event  of  expropria- 
tion, rights  with  respect  to  carrying  on 
business  activities,  property  rights,  taxa- 
tion, exchange  controls,  treatment  of  im- 
ports and  exports  and  i  shipping,  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  status  of  ac- 
tivities of  citizens  and  enterprises  of  one 
country  within  the  tenfitories  of  the 
other.  It  does  not,  howevler  contain  pro- 
visions relating  to  workitaens'  compen- 
sation or  social  security— ifound  in  other 
recent  treaties — or  provisions  dealing 
with  rights  and  privileges  of  consular 
officers  which  are  ordinaifily  included  in 
separate  agreements. 

The  treaty  lias  been  iatifled  by  the 
Togolese  Republic  and  Mil  enter  into 
force  1  month  after  instritoents  of  rati- 
fication have  been  exchihged.  It  will 
remain  in  force  for  a  minimum  of  5 
years,  after  which  it  may^be  terminated 
by  either  party  by  giving  1  year's  writ- 
ten notice.  \ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  statement 
of  the  Honorable  William  C.  Trimble. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs,  in  supporlj  of  this  treaty. 

There  being  no  objectibn.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  inlnted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ' 

StATiMKirr  BT  THx  HoNoa&itB  Wniiiax  O. 

TUKBU;,    DXPDTT   ASSISTAX*   SaCBKTABT   OT 

Stais  roB   AraicAN   Avtai^   Bxroxx  trx 

SkNATS      FORZION       RxLATI(|aB       COMMITTBB 

CoNaauiNo  A  Trkatt  or  hunr  and  Boo- 
Ncanc  Relations  WrrH  Ttpi  Toaoi.nc  Rx- 
rosuc,  SioHXD  FmauAiT  8J 1968 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  before  the 
Committee  in  support  of  the  treaty  of  amity 
wd  economic  relations  with  the  Togolese 
HtpubUc  (Senate  Executive  B).  It  belongs 
in  the  series  of  commercial  tMaties  that  the 
Department  of  State  has  been  negoUatlng 
since  1946,  and  constitutes  the  twenty-third 
unit  in  that  series.  The  UnlUd  States  com- 
inerclal  treaty  network,  uicltidlng  those 
treaties  negotiated  under  the  cxurent  pro- 
gram, together  with  the  older  treaUee  of  the 
type,  extends  to  the  Far  East,  the  Middle 
S»rt,  Africa,  and  South  America,  and  includes 
nearly  every  country  In  Western  Europe. 
We  continue  to  pursue  a  policy  of  extending 
the  body  of  commercial  treatlfe*  to  the  fullest 
extent  (Hiesible. 

The  treaty  with  Togo  is  another  agreement 
coming  within  the  terms  of  Congressional 
policy  as  expressed  in  Section  413  of  the 
mtual  Security  Act  of  196«,  as  amended 
I  which  provides  that  the  President  "shall 
jccelerate  a  prognun  at  negottatlng  treaties 
I  lor  commerce  and  trade  .  .  .  which  shaU  In- 
oude  provisions  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
pnnte  investment  to  natloas  participating 
fflprograms  under  this  actv"  The  treaty 
««  encourage  private  investment  from  one 
«nintry  to  the  other,  which  in  this  instance 
wui<l  probably  mean  UJB.  tnveetment  In 
loiBo  With  Togo  enjoying  the  inflow  of  foreign 

I  ri^  *■  *^  **"*  formal  trelaty  to  be  con- 
S»K  ^'^««n  Togo  and  the  United  States, 
•^K*^  several  less  formal  agreements  are 
«v!!>!  '°  "'^***'  covering  the  Peace  Oorpe, 
•M^*^    »Ml»tance,    and    the    inveatment 

I  «™™hty  program.  We  already  have  excel- 
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lent  official  relations  with  Togo  which  shares 
U.S.  views  on  a  ntmiber  of  important  issues. 
The  sixty-odd  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  now 
in  Togo,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  have 
developed  close  personal  associations  with 
the  Togolese  people.  The  Togolese  Gtovem- 
ment  has  worked  with  our  AID  officials  In 
establishing  a  center  for  training  heavy  road 
equipment  operators  and  mechanics  that 
serves  nine  French-speaking  African  states 
Encouraged  in  part  by  Togo's  "open  door" 
trade  policy,  one  of  our  Important  corxwra- 
tlons  has  a  major  Interest  in  a  mining  enter- 
prise that,  after  just  a  few  years  of  opera- 
tion, contributes  about  one-third  of  Togo's 
export  earnings. 

Now  we  are  giving  formal  expression  to 
our  initial  fruitful  contacts  and  making  pos- 
sible a  legal  framework  that  wUl  encourage 
still  greater  contacts  with  this  friendly 
African  state,  a  former  trust  territory  that 
attained  full  independence  In  April  1960. 

The  treaty  has  a  double  importance  for 
relations  between  our  two  countries.  From 
our  viewpoint  it  serves  as  a  charter  of  rights 
for  Americans  in  Togo  and  as  a  code  of  fair 
treatment  for  American  businessmen.  For 
Togo,  it  evidences  a  friendly  desire  to  engage 
In  legal  and  commercial  activities  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  United  States  with- 
out  prejudicing  the  close  relationships  In- 
herlted  from  j>ast  associations  with  the 
former  administering  power. 

I  wlah  to  point  to  another  aspect  of  the 
treaty.  It  U  the  flrst  treaty  within  the  ccan- 
merclal  treaty  structure  of  the  United  States 
to  be  entered  into  with  a  recently  Independ- 
ent African  state.  As  such  It  represents  not 
only  an  Important  mUestone  in  our  friendly 
relations  with  Togo,  but  in  addition  a  hope- 
ful precedent  for  extension  of  our  commer- 
cial treaty  system  to  other  African  covmtrles 
which  have  only  recentiy  achieved  inde- 
pendence and  are  now  developing  their  na- 
tional commercial  reUtlons  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  new  treaty  contains  fifteen  articles. 
It  is  the  short,  simpUfled  version  of  the 
standard  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce 
and  navigation,  such  as  are  now  in  force  with 
the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany  and  Japan 
The  simplified  version  is  In  force  with  Ethi- 
opia, Iran  and  Viet  Nam.  and  has.  of  course 
been  before  the  Committee  each  time.  The 
more  significant  features  are  summarized  in 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  ac- 
companies it.  Its  provisions  are  based  upon 
existing  precedents  and  introduce  no  new 
commitments  that  raUe  problems  as  to  their 
effects  upon  domestic  law. 

The  treaty  was  approved  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  Togo  on  July  a  of  this  year  and 
the  instrument  of  ratification  was  signed  by 
President  Grunitzky  on  August  25. 
■~*rhat  completes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  there  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  this  treaty  au- 
tomatically at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour,  therefore  displacing  mo- 
mentarily the  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr  Dirk- 
sen]. 


ized  to  meet  all  day  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE      METETINO      DURING 

SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

On  request  by  Mr.  Mansfisld,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  Cknimlttee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  author- 


ADTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MiS- 
SAGES  AND  SIGN  WTT.Tp 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  from  the 
close  of  business  today  until  noon  tomor- 
row, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  from 
the  House  of  Representatives;  that  the 
Vice  President,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  the  Acting  President  pro  ton- 
pore  be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled  Mils; 
and  committees  to  file  reports 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obligation,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  306— JOSEPH 
STANLEY  KEMMTTT,  OP  MONTANA, 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  FOR  THE 
MAJORITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  resolution,  and  ask  that  it  be 
immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  306) ,  as  follows: 

8.  RCB.  306 
Resolved,  That  Joseph  Stanley  Klmmltt.  of 
Montana,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  Sec- 
retary for  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  begin- 
ning October  1,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  the 
character,  ability,  integrity,  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  Joseph  Stanley  Kim- 
mitt  as  the  secretary  for  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  replacing  that  most  valued 
pubUc  servant,  Frank  Valeo  who,  on  the 
first  of  next  month,  will  become  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Mr.  Kim- 
mitt  for  a  good  many  years  and  I  have 
every  confidence  in  him.  I  know  that  he 
will  be  a  great  asset  to  this  body. 

We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  his 
services. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Swiator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
able  majority  leader  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Klmmltt. 

For  many  years  he  was  an  extraordi- 
narily able  representative  of  the  Defense 
Department,  in  Army  liaison.  He  al- 
ways carried  out  In  an  efficient,  cour- 
teous, and  intelligent  manner  the  duties 
he  was  given. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Democratic 
caucus  has  seen  fit  to  give  him  this  most 
Important  position. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Montana  jrield?  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Although  I  am  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  should  like 
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to  say  that  I  have  known  Colonel  Klm- 
mitt  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

He  is  a  very  capable  and  courteoxu 
goitleman.  I  am  sure  that  he  wlL  make 
an  excdlent  secretary  to  the  miijority 
of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIEID.     Mr.  President,  I 


The 


suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortan. 

The     PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asW  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESlDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSES- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNEC 

A  message  frran  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afDxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

8. 33fiS.  An  act  to  amend  tba  Tradlns  With 
the  Enemy  Act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
three  {nOntlngs  to  the  Federal  Repusllc  of 
Pennany  In  tnut  for  the  Weimar  iCiiaeTim; 

HJt.488.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  :i066  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1954  rdating 
to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJt.  76M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OUmour 
O.  MacDonald,  ctdonel,  UJS.  Air  Fon«  (re- 
tired): 

HJt.  11263.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eaa- 
veyanoe  of  certain  real  property  of  the  'Tnlted 
States  situated  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
and 

HJt.  18S10.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Tanners  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  Insured  loan  borrowers  and  trans- 
mit them  to  the  holder  of  the  note  In  In- 
stallments as  they  become  due. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previowily  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Seax- 
ate  adjourned  imtil  t(»n<HTow,  Wednes- 
day, September  28,  1966.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  27, 1966 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

T/tou  wtU  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
iohote  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee:  hecouse 
he  trusteth  in  Thee. — ^Isaiah  26:  3. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the  creator 
of  the  world,  the  sustainer  of  life  every- 


where, and  the  companion  of  our  way — 
touch  Thou  our  lives  with  spirit-hand 
as  we  come  to  Thee  in  this  our  morning 
prayer.  Facing  the  tasks  of  this  new 
day  we  pray  for  wisdom  to  make  wise 
choices,  for  strength  to  stand  firm  for 
what  is  good  and  Just  for  all,  and  for 
courage  to  walk  confidently  in  the  way  of 
Thy  commandments. 

We  do  not  pray  for  release  from  bur- 
dens, but  for  renewed  strength  to  carry 
them;  not  for  an  escape  from  problems, 
but  for  an  increased  power  to  meet  them 
and  to  solve  them ;  not  for  less  work,  but 
for  greater  fadth  to  do  our  work  without 
worry. 

We  pray  for  all  who  are  working  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  peace  in  our  Nation 
and  in  our  world.  May  the  peace  of  Thy 
presence  abide  In  all  our  hearts.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 

H.R.  7546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ollmour 
C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  TJ3.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired); 

HJl.  11263.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
▼eytmce  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  situated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
and 

HJEt.  15510.  An  act  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Fanners  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the 
Secretary  by  Insured  loan  borrowers  and 
transmit  them  to  the  holder  of  the  note  In 
Installments  as  they  become  due. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HH.  1065.  An  act  to  amend  tttle  38.  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the 
United  States  Oode  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  In  special  Jurisdic- 
tional cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

Hit.  16663.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act  (63  Stat.  1375).  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  9424)  entiUed  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  conservation,  protection, 
and  propagation  of  native  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife.  Including  migratory  birds, 
that  are  threatened  with  extinction;  to 
consolidate  the  authorities  relating  to 
the  administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  System;  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon  and  appoints  Mr.  Bastlett.  Mr. 
Bass,  and  Mr.  Doxinick  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dean  B 
QoBselin; 

8. 2462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arturo  D. 
Lagasca,  Jr.; 

S.  2467.  An  act  fcnr  the  relief  of  Rota 
Agosttno; 

S.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
selmo  S.  Alvarez-Oomez; 

S.  2543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Maria 
Yolanda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagxido; 

S.  2587.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hilda 
W.  Peres  de  Oonzalez; 

S.  2754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdez-Rodriguez; 

S.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Fernandes-Bravo  y  Amat; 

S.  2762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafa«l 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Pivldal  (Rafael  Nobo) ; 

S.  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marcial 
Alfredo  Marti  Prieto  (Alfredo  Marti) ; 

8. 3016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez; 

S.  3209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zofla  Zych; 

S.  3300.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Setsuko 
Wilson  (nee  Hiranaka) ; 

S.  3363.  An  act  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  E:nemy  Act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  ol 
three  paintings  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  trust  for  the  Weimar  Museum; 

8. 3358.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodora 
Bezates; 

S.  3666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi 
Yu;  and 

S.  8817.  An  act  to  authorize  the  merger  of 
two  or  more  profeesional  football  leagues,  and 
to  protect  football  contests  between  second- 
ary schools  from  professional  football  tele- 
casts. 
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UP  WITH  PEOPLE 


lira.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  m; 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  very  interesting  group  of  people  here 
in  our  midst  today.  They  are  part  of 
Moral  Re-Armament.  They  are  young, 
they  are  energetic,  and  they  are  on  a 
mission  that  reaches  around  the  world. 
I  am  reminded  by  the  Speaker  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  Just  where  they  are  at 
this  moment — but  surely  you  ctm  guess. 
Let  me  call  to  your  attention  these  young 
people  are  one  of  the  many  groups  in 
America  giving  a  play  called  "Up  With 
People."  They  have  had  two  showings 
already;  tonight  is  the  last  during  this 
visit  to  Washington.  If  you  ever  want 
to  hear  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
sung  80  that  it  maJces  you  tingle  from 
head  to  toe,  gets  you  right  on  your  feet- 
where  you  belong  anjrway — you  want  to 
go  tonight  and  get  your  friends  to  go. 

No  payment  is  required.  Your  pay- 
ment will  be  in  jrour  spread  of  their  mis- 
sion, which  is  really  to  save  the  world. 

If  you  could  once  have  the  feeling  they 
give  you  that  there  is  hope  for  tomor- 
row's world,  you  would  be  fully  repaid 
for  your  effort  in  going.  Our  generation 
Is  not  going  to  be  here  forever.  We 
need  this  trained,  disciplined,  fine  youth. 
I  commend  to  you  the  show  tonight  at 
the  Statler. 


PARADE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  PRO- 
POSED EXTENSION  OP  THE  WEST 
FRONT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  STRATTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objection.     I 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  <hi 
Sunday  the  newspaper  supplonent 
Parade  ran  an  article  by  me  dealing 
with  the  proposed  extension  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol,  which,  as  Members 
know,  I  have  strongly  opposed.  I  wrote 
the  Parade  article  6  weeks  ago,  and 
asked  the  editors  at  that  time  to  submit 
any  proposed  changes  in  my  text  to  me 
for  approval  before  publication. 

In  spite  of  that  request,  however,  Mr. 
^)eaker,  the  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Sunday,  September  25.  Issue  of 
Parade  had  in  fact  been  ejttted  wlUiout 
either  my  knowledge  or  approval.  One 
of  the  changes  made  wa4  to  refer  to 
three  members  of  the  Commission  for 
Extenslm  of  the  Capitol  as  "three  old 
men." 

I  have  strongly  opposed  extension  of 
the  west  front  and  will  continue  to  op- 
pose it.  But  I  have  never  made  any 
personal  attack  on  the  leaker  of  the 
House  or  any  other  Meniber  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  certainly  never  do  so. 

Actually,  as  I  wrote  the  article  and 
submitted  it  to  Parade  for  publicati<Hi, 
I  had  referred  to  Speaker  McCorkack 
and  Senator  Dsucsen  as  "two  deter- 
mined senior  Members  of  pongress." 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  regret  the  action  of  the 
editors  of  Parade  In  makh^  this  alter- 
ation in  my  article  without  my  knowl- 
edge or  approval,  and  I  acpologlze  sin- 
cerely to  our  beloved  and  respected 
Speaker  for  their  action. 


and 


TO  PROVIDE  FOR  TRANSFER  OP 
PATNTINGS  TO  THE  Pl^ERAL  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  S.  3353,  to  amend 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  I  three  paint- 
tags  to  the  Federal  Republic^  of  Germany 
to  trust  for  the  Weimar  Museum,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  fiteaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  t  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  explanation  |of  the  bllL 

B4r.  STAGGERS.  Does  tie  gentieman 
from  Illinois  wish  to  explain  It? 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  I  thlnfe  the  chalr- 
"nan  ought  to  explain  It,  and  if  I  have 
»ny  comments  to  add,  I  will  do  so  later. 

lb.  STAGGERS.  The  bUl  has  to  do 
Jrtth  three  paintings  that  were  stolen 
jrom  the  Weimar  Museum  In  Germany 
In  1922  by  two  German  soldiers.  They 
»we  brought  to  this  country  and  ac- 
quired in  New  York  by  a  num  frtMn  Day- 
«Mi.  Ohio.  In  1934.     In  lM6  his  wife 
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tried  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  paint- 
ings, and  at  that  they  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  US.  Government.  The 
Government  stepped  in  and  confiscated 
the  paintings.  They  did  not  cost  our 
Govemment  aixythlrig  at  all. 

Under  this  bUl  they  would  be  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  proper 
owners  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  chairman  has  explained  the  bill. 
Weimar  is  in  the  area  of  Germany  under 
the  control  of  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  The  paintings  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  West  German  Government 
which,  as  I  understand  the  law,  would 
be  the  rightful  owner  because  we  do  not 
recognize  the  East  German  Government. 
They  would  be  held  in  trust  until  such 
time  as  the  West  German  Government 
felt  it  was  proper  to  return  them  to 
Weimar. 

We  have  left  that  Indefinite  for  a  pur- 
pose. Unless  there  is  a  reuiUfication  of 
the  Republic,  the  paintings  would  not 
be  returned.  Some  discretion  would  be 
left  to  the  West  German  Government, 
but  they  are  really  the  property  of  the 
German  Government,  and  the  only  gov- 
ernment we  recognize  Is  the  West  Ger- 
man Government,  the  rightful  owner. 
They  were  stolen.  They  were  later  con- 
fiscated as  German  property  imder  the 
Alien  Property  Act  during  World  War 

n. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  legislation  Is 
fair  and  equitable,  and  that  it  would  be 
right  to  return  this  stolen  property, 
which  was  stolen  not  in  wartime  but  in 
peacetime,  the  paintings  being  the  right- 
ful property  of  the  rightful  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

a  3368 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  UTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
39  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended  (62  Stat.  1246;  60  U.S.C.  App.,  sec. 
39) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provlBlons 
of  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, tha  Attorney  General  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  transfer  the  three  paintings  vested 
under  Vesting  Order  Numbered  8107,  dated 
January  28,  1947,  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  eventual 
transfer  to  the  Weimar  Miiseum,  Weimar, 
State  of  Thurlngia,  Germany,  in  accord  with 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Gcimany." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  12543)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  807] 

Adair                  Ford.  Kurray 

Albert                    William  D.  Nedsi 

Anderson,  HI.     Fulton,  Tenn.  O'Konakl 

Andrews.             Oathln«s  CHsen,  UMtt. 

Olemx              Olatmo  PhUMn 

AsplnaU              OUllgan  Plmie 

Beckworth         Oray  Poage 

Berry                  Oreigg  Pool 

Boggs                 onfflths  Puroell 

Bow                    Hagan,  Oa.  Beld.  m. 

Bray                   HaUeck  Belfel 

Brock                  Hansen,  Idaho  Relnecke 

Callaway            Hubert  Rfisnlrk 

Carter                 Herlong  Blvers.  S.O. 

Celler                 Hollfleld  Robison 

Clausen.             Holland  Rogers.  Tex. 

DoD  H.             Howard  Roncallo 

Olevenger           Irwin  St  Germain 

Cooley                Jones.  Ifo.  Scott 

Craley                 Keogh  Shipley 

Daddarlo             King,  N.T.  Skublts 

Davis,  Oa.           Kluosynski  Stephens 

Derwlnskl          Kupferman  Sweeney 

Dickinson          lAndrum  Teague,  Tex. 

Donohue             McClory  ToU 

Dom                   McVlcker  Tuten 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Mallllard  Van  Deerlln 

Dyal                     Martin.  Ala.  Vanlk 

Edwards,  Ala.     Martin,  ICass.  Waggonner 

Ellsworth           Matblas  Walker,  Miss. 

Evans,  Colo.        Meeds  White,  Idaho 

Farbeteln           Michel  Whltten 

Famsley             Miller  Wilson, 

FaaceU                Monagan  Charles  H. 

Flno                    Morrison  Wright 
Fisher                Morse 
Flynt 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  325 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEB  ON  OENEEIAL 
LABOR 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  House  met  at  11  o'clock 
this  morning,  some  witnesses  who  were 
subpenaed  last  we^  have  come  here 
and  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  In  order  that  they  may  be  heard 
and  not  com];>eIled  to  steer  overnight  at 
an  added  expense.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Labor  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUiHi.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC  OI¥ORTUNITY  AMEND- 
BfENTS  OP  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJL  15111)  to 
provide  for  continued  progress  In  the 
Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  graitleman  from  New 
York? 

Tlioe  was  no  okjeetion. 
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nr  na  ooxmrme  or  tmm  wholi 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bin  (HIL  15111). 
with  Mr.  Brooks  In  the  chair. 

Tlie  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powxll]  had  S 
hours  and  12  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Atxks] 
had  2  hours  and  29  minutes  remaining. 

Before  the  Committee  rose,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Oibbons]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quixl  had  agreed  to  limit  fxirther  gen- 
eral debate  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  majority  and 
the  minority. 

Accordingly,  the  Chair  wlU  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  for  2  hours,  and  the  g«itleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qon]  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  NewYw*. 

Mr.  POWEIjL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives 
me  more  than  the  usual  pleasure  tc>  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  frosi  Ha- 
waii [Mrs.  MiKK],  who  has  been  one  of 
the  finest  members  of  any  committee  of 
this  House  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ilse  In 
strong  support  of  HJl.  15111,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966. 
This  bill  asks  the  Congress  to  reiterate 
its  support  for  the  concept  of  a  direct, 
frontal  attack  upon  the  effects  of  poverty 
on  the  yoimg  and  the  old  in  our  society. 
We  have  long  as  a  nation  tried  to  deal 
with  the  symptoms  of  poverty  by  provid- 
ing numerous  welfare  progranus,  de- 
pendent allowances,  medical  services, 
low-cost  hotislng,  and  the  like.  These 
were  measures  which  principally  dealt 
with  the  immediate  physical  needs  of  the 
poor,  and  we  have  neglected  imtil  this 
program  was  enacted  in  1964  to  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  program  which  is 
directed  to  the  individual  and  his  right- 
ful expectations  for  the  future. 

If  tliere  is  any  central  theme  which 
I  find  embodied  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  It  ts  the  concept  that  tl-.e  poor 
can  be  provided  with  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  which  serves  to  moti- 
vate them  to  help  themselves.  Tbia  Is 
the  philosophy  of  this  act,  which  I  l3elieve 
deserves  our  fullest  support,  and  which. 
In  the  long  nui,  will  be  the  most  me>uiing- 
ful  ^pe  of  program  to  help  ert;dicate 
the  demoralizing  effect  that  poveity  has 
upon  the  young  child,  the  teenager,  and 
the  able-bodied  adiilt  who  Is  out  of 
work. 

Every  program  under  this  act  is  de- 
signed to  focus  on  what  can  be  done  to 
help  the  individual  become  a  contn  buting 
manber  of  his  society,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  make  his  or  her  ability  t)  com- 
pete in  this  rough-and-tumble  world 
more  equal. 

Beginning  from  the  poor  child,  age  4 
and  5,  we  have  given  thousands  of  these 
youngsters  that  necessary  additional 
help  so  that  when  they  are  ready  to  be- 
gin in  the  first  grade,  they  will  have 
had  this  social,  educational  and  cultural 
experience  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  the  cliild  from  the  average  middle 


class  family.  This  is  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram which  has  made  almost  a  revolu- 
tionary impact  on  our  educational  sys- 
tem. I  like  to  label  this  program  as 
"Operation  Catch-up,"  for  that  is  really 
all  that  we  are  providing  these  deprived 
children.  If  you  are  thinking  of  voting 
against  H.R.  15111, 1  ask  you  to  consider 
what  you  are  doing  to  further  reduce  the 
ability  of  these  children  to  rise  above 
the  chains  of  poverty  In  which  their  fam- 
ilies and  very  likely  generations  of  their 
forebears  have  been  entrapped.  In  this 
bill,  we  are  asking  for  your  support  of 
the  Headstart  program,  and  the  $352  mil- 
lion which  we  have  provided  is  minimal 
if  we  are  to  meet  this  great  challenge 
and  opportunity  to  change  the  coiu*se 
of  the  lives  of  these  innocent  young  chil- 
dren. 

The  teenage  yotmgster  has  a  program 
to  stimulate  his  Interest  in  continuing 
in  school  and  to  demonstrate  to  him 
through  actual  Job  experiences  that  an 
adequate  education  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  secure  full  emplosmient  in  this 
highly  technological  world.  A  substan- 
tial portion  of  this  program  which  is 
authorized  at  $496  million  Is  payment  to 
the  youth  for  actual  services  rendered 
to  the  school  In  which  he  is  enrolled,  or 
to  a  public  or  private  agency  to  whom 
services  of  various  kinds  are  rendered. 
So  much  of  the  pressure  placed  upon  a 
teenager  to  quit  school  comes  from  the 
demands  made  upon  him  in  ills  own 
home,  because  of  the  dire  needs  of  other 
memt>ers  of  his  family  and  the  total  lack 
of  adequate  financial  resources.  The 
ability  to  earn  his  keep  while  going  to 
school  is  an  Important  answer  that  we 
provide  thousands  of  these  young  peo- 
ple who  are  upon  the  critical  threshold 
of  their  future.  What  shall  it  be?  Like 
that  of  their  parents,  of  desperate  need, 
minimal  Income,  and  underemployment? 
Or  shall  the  youngster  have  the  chance 
his  parents  did  not  have  to  cconplete 
his  education,  and  perhaps  even  con- 
tinue on  to  further  pursuits  and  qualify 
for  a  job  opportunity  that  is  consistent 
with  his  ability  and  talents? 

Even  for  the  dropout,  shall  his  life 
be  an  empty  vacuiun  of  Idleness  and 
little  productive  contribution?  Or  shall 
he  be  given  smother  ctiance,  with  a  com- 
prehensive program  such  as  we  have 
organized  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act  In  our  Job  Corps  centers? 

For  the  adult  poor,  we  have  provided 
funds  to  continue  the  adult  basic  educa- 
tion, legal  services,  work  experience,  and 
small  business  loans. 

The  entire  emphasis  oi  this  war  on 
poverty  is  upon  expanding  the  poor  per- 
son's conception  of  what  he  can  attain 
in  life,  and  open  up  the  abundant  vistas 
of  opportunity  that  are  available  in  our 
socie^  for  those  who  are  pn^erly  edu- 
cated and  trained. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  success  of  this 
program  is  dependent  on  keeping  it 
within  one  agency.  Let  us  not  succumb 
to  the  argument  ttiat  existing  established 
bureaucracy  can  do  a  better  job  merely 
because  they  have  existed  longer  and 
because  logically  these  are  programs 
pr(H>erly  under  their  jurisdiction.  The 
fact  is  that  the  old  establishment  did 
not  come  forth  with  any  new  vigorous 


attack  upon  the  root  causes  and  effects 
of  poverty,  while  this  new  act  has  stirred 
the  conscience  of  America.  Let  us  not 
return  to  the  quiet  tranquility  of  proven 
but  Ineffectual  ways  and  dampen  the 
spirit  and  hopes  of  the  poor  who  for  the 
first  time  see  that  their  future  can  be 
improved.  This  is  what  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  all  about  and  I  urge  that  you 
give  your  supiport  to  this  great  humani- 
tarian cause. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 

[Mr.BUCHANAM]. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday,  as  recorded  on  page  23779  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  a  statement 
which  I  made  was  challenged  in  a  col- 
loquy.   The  statement  was: 

In  E^7anBviUe,  Ind.,  the  staffs  of  denomi- 
national EcboolB  were  augmented  by  person- 
nel relmburaed  by  the  Federal  antlpoverty 
program.  In  Evanavllle-Vanderbergh  County 
183  pers<Mia  were  to  receive  employment  In 
the  schools  during  the  school  year  and  63 
through  the  summer.  Of  these,  138  and  21, 
respectively,  were  to  work  In  parochial 
schools. 

I  stated,  when  challenged,  that  this 
was  contained  in  an  article  in  an  Evans- 
ville  paper  of  March  14.  My  footnote 
was  in  error.  It  was  instead  contained 
in  an  article  in  the  Evansville  Press  of 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1965,  entitled 
"Catholics  Get  Break  in  Poverty  War." 
Perhaps  it  should  be  said  in  passing  that 
I  have  heretofore  attempted  to  avoid 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  any  par- 
ticular religious  group,  and  had  not  in- 
tended to  identify  the  group  in  this  case. 
Since  the  challenge  makes  it  necessary, 
I  underline  again  the  tact  that  many  of 
the  OEO  grrants  have  been  made  to  Prot- 
estant and  Jewish  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

I  shall  Insert  the  article  in  question 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro,  having  al- 
ready asked  permission  to  do  so: 
[From  the  EraasrlUe  Press,  Mar.  10,  1965| 

Catholics  Oct  Brxak  in  Potxbtt  Wab 
(By  Mel  Bunge) 

Catholics  are  talcing  advantage  of  the  war- 
on-poverty  program  to  bolster  meager  ad- 
ministrative staffs  at  their  schools  and  chari- 
ties In  EvansvUle. 

At  least  one  parochial  school  otilclal  hat 
admitted  privately  that  the  anti-poverty  law 
is  being  viewed  as  the  doorway  to  a  form  ol 
federal  aid  for  parochial  schools. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  light  In  a  suney 
conducted  to  learn  what  the  16-  to  ai-year- 
olds  will  do  who  are  to  be  hired  xinder  the 
work-training  section  of  the  war-on-poverty 
program. 

The  dty  has  rsquMted  $416315.25  from  tbe 
Labor  Department  to  operate  the  work-train- 
ing program  for  six  months.  Cost  of  the  pn- 
gram  for  a  year  Is  more  than  $700,000. 

Through  thU  program  local  government 
agencies  and  non-profit  social  groups  may 
hire  potential  high  school  dropouts  part  time 
durtjog  the  school  year  and  nearly  f  uU  time 
during  rummer  months.  Ooal  at  the  pfo- 
gram  is  to  keep  the  youths  in  school. 

The  youths'  salaries  wiU  be  paid  by  the 
federal  government  with  the  local  commn- 
nity  footing  lO  per  cent  of  the  costs  throu^ 
services  and  equipment. 

Schools  of  Evansvllle-VandeAurgh  Coun- 
ty—according  to  the  request  Mayor  Fraw 
McDonald  took  to  Washington  three  we**" 
ago— win  employ  183  boys  and  girls  during 
the  school  year  and  92  through  the  summs. 
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Of  this  total,  a  study  si^dws.  Catholic 
icbools  will  use  138  of  tbe  vouths  during 
the  school  year  and  21  durinj;  the  summer. 

Father  James  Deneen,  Catholic  schools 
luperintendent,  said  the  youtftis  are  greatly 
seeded  because  of  the  21  Oathnllc  schools  In 
Vanderburgh  County  only  two  have  a  secre- 
tary. 

Father  Deneen  said  there  is  *'a  tremendous 
amount"  of  office  work  for  the  youtlis  at  the 
Khools.  The  work  is  presently  either  done 
by  volunteers,  teachers  and  typing  students 
or  not  done  at  all.  he  added. 

Be  also  noted  there  are  shortages  among 
Catholic  school  cafeteria  personnel  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  monitoring  and  cleanup  is 
done  by  nuns,  which  "we  pelieve  Is  In- 
elBclent  use  of  nuns." 

Besides  the  schools,  Catholld  Charities  will 
hire  81  boys  and  girls  during  ^e  wlntw  and 
it  during  the  summer. 

Fourteen  of  the  youths  will  be  employed  at 
the  St.  Vincent  dePauI  salvage  store  to  re- 
pair small  appliances  and  clothing.  Others 
will  be  used  as  recreation  aide*  and  office  as- 
ilftants. 

Tbt  largest  single  employer  \^  be  the  city, 
with  101  winter  positions  and  389  summer. 

Most  of  th^sse  are  divided  between  the 
Works  Board  and  Park  Department.  The 
board  plans  to  use  the  youths  on  weed  crews 
and  street  and  highway  projects  as  well  as 
maintenance,  clerical  and  other  Jobs. 

The  Park  Department  will  Mslgn  17  boys 
to  caring  for  flower  beds  aloig  city  boule- 
vards. 

The  county  will  employ  16  jtti  the  winter 
and  IS  during  the  summer.  'These  youths 
will  be  used  by  various  county  agencies. 

The  auditor's  office,  for  InstWice,  will  hire 
(our  girls,  both  winter  and  sumtner,  to  handle 
tbe  "numerous  new  Jobs  the  state  has  as- 
signed us,"  Deputy  Auditor  Vetfls  Volpe  said. 

"We  believe  this  is  the  way  we  can  accom- 
plish our  new  responsibilities  at  a  minimum 
cost  and  still  follow  the  policy  of  giving  the 
youths  training  in  office  procedure,"  he  added. 

Community  council  virlll  halve  25  youths, 
most  of  whom  will  be  assigned  to  various  so- 
cial agency  members  of  the  council,  accord- 
ing to  Director  Carl  Martin. 

The  Recreation  Commission  will  hire  146 
during  the  summer  to  increase  the  number 
of  supervisory  personnel  at  city  playgrounds 
and  to  assist  life  guards  at  iQOal  swimming 
pools. 

Mesker  Zoo  will  hire  six  botys  during  the 
summer.  "I  hope  one  of  the  $ls  will  decide 
to  stay  In  school  to  become  an  animal  man," 
says  Zoo  Director  Prank  Thompson. 

Thompson  said  there  would  bo  a  lot  of  work 
tor  the  youths  outside,  cleaning  up  and  cut- 
Ung  grass.  "But  I  will  also  train  them  m 
basic  zoology  and  wild  anlmail  husbandry." 
be  added.  : 

There  is  a  big  shortage  of  supervisory  per- 
sonnel In  the  zoo  world  and  I  beiieve  that  if  I 
can  convince  one  of  the  youths  to  study  for 
tbe  field  our  portion  of  the  prop^m  will  be  a 
tremendous  success,"  Thompson  explained. 

The  antlpoverty  law  says  the  youtha  must 
not  be  employed  to  replace  regular  personnel. 
To  this  the  Labor  Department  has  added  a 
rule  that  the  youths  must  be  Mid  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1 .26  an  hour.       | 

The  minimum  wage  rule  threatened  to 
•laniper  the  program  not  only  In  Evansville, 
but  throughout  the  county  where  govern- 
ment units  and  social  groups  aye  not  paying 
•o«ne  regular  workers  this  amount. 

Mrs,  Joan  Bowers,  director  ()f  the  Mayor's 
ouman  Relations  Commission,  said  Evans- 
y^  will  get  around  the  problem  with  a 
bookkeeping  procedure  wherel)y  the  youths 
«11  be  paid  $1.25  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
Muta  they  work.  The  remaining  working 
was  wUl  be  considered  "couoseUng"  time 
lor  which  the  youths  wlU  not  toe  paid. 

The  counsel  for  the  Office  ,qt  Economic 
^wortunity  has  himself  stated  that 
•wut  6  percent  of  the  grahts  for  OEO 


were  made  to  church  groups.  In  a  tele- 
cast on  CBS  on  Sunday,  March  27.  1966, 
Stuart  Novins  reported  that  10  percent 
of  our  poverty  program  projects  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  church  or  related  groups. 
Included  are  projects  of  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  an  additions^ 
minute. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
virtue  of  the  testimony  of  Sargent 
Shriver  and  of  his  ciiief  counsel  and  of 
nmny  other  witnesses,  by  virtue  of  the 
large  number  of  grants,  which  I  included 
in  the  Recoro  yesterday  in  my  speech 
beginning  on  page  23777,  which  I  refer 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members,  there 
is  no  question  but  that  grants  are  being 
made  to  church  organizations  and  con- 
tracts are  being  made  with  them.  Con- 
cern over  this  fact  has  been  expressed 
by  such  publications  as  the  Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  many  others  and 
by  prominent  church  leaders.  The 
courts  In  recent  years  in  a  series  of  de- 
cisions reflected  their  interpretation  of 
the  first  amendment  would  not  leave 
room  for  this  kind  of  grant.  I  must  re- 
spectfully Insist,  therefore,  that  the 
OEO  and  the  Congress  are  building  a 
house  of  cards  which  will,  by  a  court  de- 
cision, come  tumbling  down,  if  the  OEO 
persists  In  making  grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  churches  and  other  religious 
organizations. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Gross. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

POLITICAL   BEWKRS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  news- 
paper column  published  in  Washington 
on  Sunday,  September  25,  written  by 
Evans  and  Novak,  and  dealing  with 
politics  In  the  State  of  Iowa,  says  that 
"sewers  and  bridges,  not  L.B.J.  and  the 
war,  are  the  political  fundamentals  in 
Iowa." 

The  article  goes  further  to  say : 

Sewers  are  a  major  element  in  President 
Johnson's  calculated  plan  to  make  a  new 
art  form  out  of  the  time-honored  political 
pork  barrel.  Aided  by  master  poUtical 
planner  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral,  Mr.  Johnson  has  worked  overtime 
to  instruct  the  new  Democrat  Congressman 
elected  2  years  ago  on  how  to  "service"  their 
districts.    New  sewers  are  a  vital  ingredient. 

In  the  first  place,  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  ought  to  be  spending  his  time 
Improving  the  abominable  mail  service 
Instead  of  disregarding  the  Hatch  Act  by 
sending  employees  from  his  Department 
to  work  in  the  campaign  of  a  Democrat 
congressional  candidate.  Incidentally, 
an  outraged  electorate  defeated  O'Brien's 
handpicked  candidate  despite  all  the  ad- 
ministration favors  and  disregard  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Does  anyone  really  believe — ^Lyndon 
Johnson,  O'Brien,  or  anyone  else — that 


lowans  are  such  dupes  and  political 
pawns  that  they  can  be  bought  with 
sewers  that  are  paid  for  with  their  own 
tax  dollars? 

And  in  connection  with  "LJB.J.  and  the 
war,"  does  anyone  really  believe  that 
lowans  value  sewers  more  than  they  do 
the  blood  of  their  young  men? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  resent  this  shameful 
indictment  of  the  intelligence  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Iowa.  Every  political  candids^ 
in  the  State,  Democrat  or  R^ublican, 
ought  to  be  outraged  by  this  article. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  it  is  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  jrield  to  one  of  the  most  hard  working 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  War  on  Poverty,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schetter]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
I  foUow  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  who 
is  concerned  about  politics,  I  cannot  help 
remembering  the  debate  of  yesterday  in 
which  it  was  charged  that  the  poverty 
program  was  conceived  in  politics. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it  was. 
Perhaps,  if  politics  is  a  concern  with 
wliat  happens  to  people,  perhaps,  if  good 
politics  is  an  active  concern  for  programs 
that  alleviate  the  problems  of  people 
that  they  cannot  alleviate  for  themselves, 
then  perhaps  the  poverty  program  was 
conceived  in  politics,  and  perhaps  that  is 
the  highest  accolade  that  can  be  paid 
to  the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  what  hnp- 
pened  in  the  last  year  to  this  program 
that,  admittedly  was  conceived  in  that 
kind  of  poUtics — in  a  deep  concern  for 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  from  the 
minority  and  seen  in  ttie  press  that  there 
have  been  some  untoward  incidents, 
there  have  been  some  errors  in  admin- 
istration and  judgment  here  In  Washing- 
ton, and  this  was  to  be  expected. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  happened  in 
the  field — ^where  the  action  is?  Perhaps 
as  many  as  15  percent  of  30  to  35 
million  Americans  who  are  afficted  with 
endemic,  structured  poverty  benefited 
from  these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  the  programs  that  has  not  made 
Itself  felt  in  the  communities  of  America 
across  the  face  of  our  land.  The  real 
problem  Is  that  the  programs  have 
woiked,  have  raised  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions— but  were  utterly  insufficient  to  the 
need  and  the  demand.  Few  of  them  have 
met  the  demand  of  more  than  10  or  15 
percent  of  those  who  want  and  need  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful program  of  them  all  has  been 
Project  Headstart,  and  here  the  great 
problem  is  that  Headstart  has  only  served 
about  6  percent  of  2.25  million  children 
who  desperately  need  this  help  in  order 
to  make  a  success  of  their  public  school 
careers. 

The  poverty  program  has  been  a 
smashing  success.  The  American  people 
want  It.    It  fulfills  a  national  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  naturally  the  question 
follows:   "Can  we  afford  it?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  a  Member  of 
this  House  who  would  say  that  with  a 
gross  national  product  for  this  year  in 
excess  of  $750  billion  our  Nation  cannot 
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afford  to  dcfvote  one  quarter  of  1  percent 
of  this  tremendoiu,  djmamle  produc- 
tivity, unprecedented  In  our  history,  to 
the  problem  of  endemic  and  structured 
poferty? 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  Uiere  a  single  Mem- 
ber in  this  House  who  would  aver  that 
we  cannot  afford  less  than  2  percent  of 
our  $100  bUllon  Federal  budget  in  the 
effort  to  eliminate  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  affluence  and  plenty? 

la  there  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
would  allege  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
expend  on  our  poverty  war  effort  over  1 
year's  time  what  we  spend  on  our  Viet- 
nam war  effort  each  month? 

nnally,  Mr.  Chsdrmsoi,  one  might  ask. 
Do  we  need  the  poverty  program  In  a  time 
of  an  enormous  affluence  and  prosperity, 
in  a  time  when  our  economy  Is  admittedly 
heated  up,  at  a  time  when  we  have  virtu- 
ally a  "war"  economy?  Will  not  such 
an  economy  provide  Jobs  for  all?  Will 
not  the  forces  of  burgeoning  demand  for 
labor,  and  limited  supply,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, solve  the  unemployment,  and 
hence,  the  poverty  problem? 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  imprece- 
dented,  siistalned  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  over  the  last  4  years,  the  eco- 
nomic forces  of  supply  and  demand  are 
not  in  themselves  providing  adequate  Job 
opportunities  for  large  numbers  of  our 
people. 

Yet  it  is  a  self-evident  principle  that 
the  scourge  of  poverty  in  great  measure 
reflects  who  is  employed  and  who  is  not 
employed,  who  is  able  to  earn  income 
from  work  and  who  is  not,  who  is  able  to 
provide  for  a  family  and  who  is  not. 
Yet  when  one  examines  this  super- 
heated economy,  one  would  expect  that 
it  would  create  Jobs  which  would  be 
available  to  all,  but  the  conventional 
eccHiomic  wisdom  simply  has  to  be  cast 
to  the  four  winds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Members 
what  happened  in  the  last  year. 

In  August  1965,  overall  white  unem- 
ployment stood  at  the  rate  of  4.1  percent, 
and  overall  Negro  unemployment  stood  at 
its  traditional  level  of  approximately 
twice  the  white  rate,  or  7.7  iiercent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happened  in  the 
last  year?  White  unemployment  went 
down  from  4.1  percent  to  3.1  percent; 
while  at  the  same  time  Negro  unemploy- 
ment in  this  superheated  war  economy, 
went  up  from  7.7  percent  to  8.3  percent, 
or  to  about  2%  times  the  white  unem- 
plojmient  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  year  ago  white  teen- 
age unemployment  stood  at  the  rate  of 
about  12  percent,  and  Negro  teenage  un- 
emplosonent  stood  at  the  traditional  rate 
of  a  little  less  than  twice  that  much,  or 
22  percent. 

What  has  I^ppened  in  the  last  year  of 
unprecedented  sUDDuence  and  labor  scar- 
city in  many  segments  of  our  economy? 
White  teenage  unemployment  went 
down  from  12  percent  to  10  percent 
while  at  the  same  time  Negro  teenage 
unemplojmient  went  up  from  22  percent 
to  26  percent,  a  little  over  2V^  times 
white  teenage  imemployment. 

Unemployment  for  male  whites  over 
31  now  stands  at  the  almost  historic 
alltlme  low  of  1.7  percent — what  the 
economists    characterize    as    frlctional 


unonployment — really  no  unemploy- 
ment at  all — while  unemployment  for 
Negro  males  over  21  stands  at  the  rate 
of  5.5  percent  today,  over  three  times  the 
comparable  white  unemployment  rate. 

Never  in  recent  history,  never  in  the 
last  generation  has  there  been  such  an 
unfavorable  relationship  between  Negro 
and  white  unemployment.  The  gap  is 
not  narrowing,  the  gap  is  growing. 

Clearly  we  have  still  a  problem  of 
structured,  built-in.  Inherited  unem- 
ployment which  will  pursue  us  unto  the 
generations  unless  we  devise  programs 
and  projects  which  will  lift  this  group 
in  our  society  to  the  mainstream  of  full 
participation,  full  contribution,  and 
final  independence  and  self-sufficiency. 

Now  more  than  ever  before  in  our  new- 
found affluence  and  abimdance,  we  can 
and  must  concentrate  our  resources,  our 
energies  and  our  ingenuity  to  lift  and 
lead  35  million  Americans  out  of  the 
crippling  grip  of  unrelenting  permanent 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  9. 
1965,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  column  read: 

Angry  adult  sponsors  of  the  crash  siun- 
mer  te«n  program,  ImperUed  by  the  local 
antlpoverty  control  dispute  and  resulting 
Federal  fund  tie-up,  sent  a  demand  for 
action  to  poverty  chief  Sargent  Shrlver  In 
V7ashlngton. 

This  was  a  tsrpical  news  story  that 
could  be  read  in  any  paper  across  the 
country  about  the  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Similar  accouAts  of  confusion  and 
frustration  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  last  year  when  the 
fiscal  1966  authorization  bill  was  before 
us. 

We  were  told  that  such  dislocations 
were  to  be  expected  in  a  new  program 
and  that  they  would  soon  be  Ironed  out. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1966,  just  last  week,  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council  was  reported  to 
have  found  that  of  the  125  Headstart 
sites  In  the  city,  all  but  4  do  not  meet 
Los  Angeles  municipal  building  and 
safety  code  regulations. 

So  we  have  all  these  children  in  unsafe 
buildings  that  could  be  damaged  by 
earthquake  or  by  fire  and  thus  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  the  children  we  intend 
to  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this:  The 
confusion  and  frustration  with  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  Ironed  out. 

And  It  will  not  be  until  administrative 
changes  are  brought  about  to  relieve  the 
Office  of  Econom'c  Opportunity  of  the 
impossible  task  it  faces  in  Juggling  five 
major  programs. 

I  am  here  to  ask  that  you  give  some 
serious  consideration  to  administrative 
amendments  to  be  proposed  during  this 
debate. 

I  think  none  of  us  realized  in  1964, 
when  we  enacted  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Just  how  formidable  a  task  we 
had  taken  on. 


The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
really  experimental. 

For  the  first  time  a  single  agency  was 
to  take  on  all  the  prot>lems  of  the  poor. 

The  ongoing  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Labor  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  bypassed. 

It  is  incredible  that  we  could  have  ex- 
pected OEO  to  perform  such  miracles. 

There  were  dreams,  that  a  few  years 
of  money  would  do  the  trick. 

We  know  now  how  naive  we  really 
were. 

We  should  recognize  our  error  and  re- 
shape our  legislative  tools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  human  resources  are 
being  wasted  and  tragically  wasted  by 
the  program  in  its  present  form.  There 
is  indeed  a  war  within  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  must  be  and  can  be  ended  U 
we  have  the  patience  and  the  wisdom  to 
find  the  remedy.  Poverty  crusade,  spon- 
sored by  my  two  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL],  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]  and  myself,  was  care- 
fully drafted  to  meet  the  shortcomings 
of  the  present  program. 

The  main  thrust  of  our  amendments 
would  be  to  streamline  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Certain  programs 
such  as  adult  education  and  Headstart 
would  be  shifted  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. That  is  where  they  belong.  This 
would  metm  that  the  programs  remain- 
ing with  OEO  would  gain  sharper  ad- 
ministrative focus. 

The  fact  is  that  through  the  fiscal  year 
1966  92.3  billion  have  been  spent  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  Neither  the  recipients 
nor  the  taxpayers  have  yet  benefited  In 
a  manner  ccanmensurate  with  this 
Eunount.  A  single  agency  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  expected  to  carry  out  efficiently 
an  array  of  programs'  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  deprived  in  this  country. 

Over  25  of  OEO's  most  talented  stafl 
members  have  quit  in  recent  months  be- 
cause of  the  impossible  pressure.  Mis- 
management, as  we  all  know,  has  been 
rampant.  Those  of  us  who  voted  against 
the  Poverty  Act  in  1964  and  1966  I  think 
to  some  extent  at  least  have  had  our 
votes  vindicated. 

Let  me  recount  for  my  colleagues  the 
bewildering  experience  of  the  California 
State  Office  of  Education  in  Its  attempt 
to  have  the  OEO  fund  our  State's  very 
successful  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram. 

Some  of  the  informaticwi  was  intro- 
duced into  the  record  of  the  poverty 
hearings  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  OoodellI.  I  bring 
it  up  again  because  it  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  many  of  those  who  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  all  of  the  poverty 
programs  are  in  peril  if  such  irrespon- 
sible administration  should  continue. 
OEO's  stop-and-go  approach  has  caused 
considerable  conf usicm  for  States  operat- 
ing basic  education  programs.  States 
have  had  difficulty  in  securing  the  money 
which  OEO  had  promised  them  or 
pledged  to  them.  Numerous  provisions 
of  allocations  have  caused  administrative 
problems,  disappointment,  and  expendl- 
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tare  of  State  fimds  that  will  not  now  be 
reimbursable.  I 

One  of  the  States  hardest  hit  by  the 
OEO  confusion  has  been  California,  In 
June  1965,  OEO  sent  a  memo  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education, 
as  it  did  to  all  States,  notifying  them  of 
the  anticipated  State  allocation  for  1966. 
According  to  that  memo,  CaUfomla  was 
to  receive  $1,809,725.  Succeffiive  notifi- 
cation indicated  the  following  changes: 

On  Jime  21,  1965,  California  was 
promised,  as  I  said,  $1,809,726.  On  No- 
vember 9,  1965,  this  figure  was  changed 
to  $1,622,008.  And  again,  in  January 
1966,  it  was  changed  to  $819,530.  The 
flnal  amount  California  i-eceived  was  less 
than  half  of  the  original  estimate.  OEO 
claimed  that  they  had  run  sh<>rt  of  funds, 
and  this  had  to  take  the  cuts.I  I 

If  there  were  no  funds  availtble,  where 
then  did  OEO  come  up  with  the  $802,550 
that  they  restored  to  California  on  Peb- 
niftiy  25,  1966,  after  I  and  other  Con- 
gressmen, including  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  lodged  vocifer- 
ous protests  to  OEO  over  theljr  treatment 
of  the  State?  ; 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chajtman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.    I  yield  to  the 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!! 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
recall  correctly,  it  was  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  sent  out  the  original  figures 
the  gentleman  referred  to.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  was  in  error  when  he  stated 
the  OEO  sent  out  those  original  figures. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  the  OEO  made  the  promiise  and  the 
Office  of  Education  then  tried  to  get  It. 
ITien  there  was  some  information  to  the 
effect  that  maybe  the  Bureau  of  the 
I  Budget  was  involved  in  thii  too.  But 
the  point  is  that  the  OEO  is  primarily  a 
coordinating  agency,  and  it  .should  co- 
ordinate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleUan  is  cor- 
rect, n 

Mr.  BELL.    The  OEO  clalUed  It  was 

not  responsible  for  the  revised  1966  al- 

I  locaUons.    They  charged  the  Bureau  of 

I  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of  Education 

with  that  responsibility,  as  1  have  just 

I  indicated.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  States !  cannot  be 
apected  to  operate  effectltely  imder 
these  ch-cumstances.  Months  of  plan- 
ning the  serious  commitments  are  re- 
J^  for  approval  of  State  programs. 
not  to  mention  the  hours  of  time  spent 
flaing  out  mountains  of  fonte  and  re- 
ports. Tremendous  wastes  and  bitter 
irastrations  are  inevitable  when  funding 
Wmlses  are  not  kept.  It  is  in  the  na- 
™f,**^  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
"SislaUon  that  this  would  bf  the  case. 

Obviously,  OEO  must  fight  the  war  on 
weral  fronts.  It  must  attoript  to  keep 
"Bryone  happy.  The  result  is  when 
»ey  become  overcommitted  in  one  pro- 
Wm,  another  program  must  suffer 

^  CHAIRMAN.  The  titte  of  the 
Rntleman  has  expired. 

Mr-  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  ij  yield  the 
witleman  5  additional  mlnuta. 

Mr.  BELL.    They  have  in  efflect  to  rob 

r^topayPauL    It  is  my  IntenUon  to 

Su?*""  "^  amendment  to  relocate  the 

wuifr  education  program  under  the  Office 


of  Education.  It  is  argued  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  already  carries  out  the 
program,  so  why  make  a  change? 

Aimed  at  upgrading  the  ability  of 
adults  to  get  better  Jobs,  the  amendment 
would  make  several  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram and  authorize  the  funding  through 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  directly. 
My  amendment  does  little  more  in  sub- 
stance than  the  adult  education  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  15111,  the  bill  before  us. 

I  might  add  parenthetically,  most  of 
the  educators  throughout  the  country 
have  been  advocating  this  for  some  time 
now.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Members 
have  received  letters  from  them  urging 
that  this  adult  education  program  be 
transferred  out  of  the  OEO  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

The  answer  Is  simple  and  obvious.  Hie 
Office  of  Education  does  now  carry  out 
the  substance  of  this  program,  but  the 
hitch  is  that  the  funding  must  pass 
through  four  agencies  before  it  reaches 
the  people  who  need  help:  OEO,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  State  education  agencies, 
which  must  each  consider  the  fimds  ear- 
marked for  the  program. 

There  Is  simply  no  need  for  OEO  in 
this  program.  My  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  the  one  passed  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
last  week  in  its  consideration  of  the  pov- 
erty prc«ram.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  this  change. 

Aimed  at  upgrading  the  ability  of 
adults  to  get  better  Jobs,  the  amendment 
would  make  several  changes  in  the  pres- 
ent program  and  authorize  the  funding 
through  the  Commissioner  of  EducatiCHi 
directly.  My  amendment  does  little 
more  in  substance  than  the  adult  educa- 
tion provisions  of  H.R.  15111,  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  Its  primary  aim  is  administra- 
tive In  nature.  OEO  would  be  less  bur- 
dened with  the  paperwork  and  the  Office 
of  Education  would  be  free  to  go  ahead 
on  the  program. 

Similarly,  I  will  offer  another  amend- 
ment to  place  the  Headstart  program 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Education.  Headstart  has 
been  hailed  by  all  as  the  most  success- 
ful program  In  the  war  on  poverty.  Un- 
fortunately It  Is  In  danger  of  being  stifled 
by  the  same  administrative  entangle- 
ments that  curtailed  California's  adult 
education  programs  last  year. 

The  comprehensive  school  program  In 
the  poverty  crusade  would  substantially 
expand  Headstart  as  it  now  exists. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Goodell,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota,  Congressman  QmK,  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on 
preschool  programs  as  far  back  as  1961. 
We  should  now  see  the  wisdom  In  their 
foresight.  The  program  must  be  res- 
cued from  the  depths  of  bureaucracy. 

An  Iowa  school  superintendent,  after 
months  of  waiting  for  Headstart  funds, 
declared: 

We're  gettmg  to  the  point  where  we  don't 
know  If  It  Is  wOTth  It. 

A  Michigan  school  superintendent  was 
similarly  frustrated  when  he  was  told 
that  the  heaps  of  reports  and  forms  he 
had  filled  out  for  a  Headstart  program 
had  been  misinterpreted.    The  imfortu- 


nate  part  of  the  story  was  that  his  office 
was  blamed  for  not  filling  out  the  report 
properly. 

TTiese  incidents  and  hundreds  more 
have  hampered  the  program  all  over  the 
ooxmtry.  The  minority  report  on  HJl. 
15111  recounts  many  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate incidents.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  take  time  to  review  the  report  from 
page  91. 

America's  poor  need  help.  The  pov- 
erty program  as  it  is  now  structured  can 
only  produce  confusion  and  bitterness. 
The  amendments  I  have  outlined, 
along  with  others  included  in  the  pov- 
erty crusade,  will  bring  order  to  an  oth- 
erwise confused  assault  on  poverty. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  wish  to  conunend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and  to 
point  out  that  the  examples  the  gentle- 
man has  given  with  reference  to  the 
frustration  in  the  field  of  those  educators 
who  have  been  trying  to  Implement  the 
Headstart  program  are  only  a  couple  of 
examples  of  the  many,  many  we  have 
documented  and  referred  to  In  our  mi- 
nority views. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  also  point  out  that 
In  the  opportunity  crusade  and  In  the 
gentleman's  amendment  specifically  di- 
rected to  Headstart  we  would  double  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  Headstart 
and  we  would  put  the  administration  of 
the  Headstart  program  imder  one  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  Office  of  Education.  No 
longer  would  the  local  communities  have 
to  go  to  the  OEO  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  try  to  get  a  mix  of  funds  and 
find  out  how  much  money  they  could 
expect  from  each. 

A  number  of  the  local  people  tell  us 
that  under  the  Office  of  Education  there 
has  been  a  reasonably  clear  allocation 
of  funds  for  Headstart.  They  have 
known  what  they  could  get. 

There  has  been  a  problem  on  the  local 
level  with  the  boards  of  education  not 
directing  fimds  to  Headstart  as  distinct 
from  other  programs  eligible  imder  the 
education  program.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  OEO  they  have  had  great  difficulty 
finding  out  whether  they  could  get  the 
funds. 

There  is  some  difference  between  th% 
standards   in   the    two   programs,   one 
under  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
other  under  the  OEO. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  program 
which  the  gentleman  In  the  well  is  ad- 
vocating, administered  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  would  be  through  the 
States,  the  State  educational  agencies,  to 
the  local  community  action  board.  The 
local  community  action  board  would  re- 
ceive the  funds  from  the  State  educa- 
tion agency  and  it  could  contract  with 
private  or  public  schools  or  private  agen- 
cies to  run  the  Headstart  program. 

This  would  clear  the  air.  We  would 
have  one  agency  In  Washington  admin- 
istering the  entire  Headstart  preschool, 
early   school   program.     It   would   go 
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through  the  State  officials,  so  It  would  be 
coordinated  with  their  program.  It 
would  go  through  ctunmunlty  action,  so 
that  one  agency  could  coordinate  on  the 
local  level.  The  contracting  could  be 
done  with  various  educational  agencies 
and  private  agencies  which  could  do  the 
Job. 

Mr.  aiBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Dahbls]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  suniort  of  HJl.  15111  and  espe<^aUy  In 
support  of  subsection  207(b)  of  title  n  of 
the  Antlpoverty  Act  as  reported  out  of 
committee.  This  subsection,  not  In- 
eluded  in  the  administration  proposal, 
authorizes  a  $12.5  million  program  for 
the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and 
for  nonlnstltutlonal  rehabilitation  of  ad- 
dicts, including  training  and  Job  place- 
ment. 

■Die  imcontrolled  growth  of  narcotic 
addiction  in  urban  slimi  areas  ranlcs  as 
one  of  our  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lems. Par  from  coincidental,  the  sharply 
Increasing  prevalence  of  narcotics  and 
the  rising  crime  rate  are  sjrmptomatlc  of 
each  other.  Every  narcotic  addict  la  an 
Incipient  criminal.  The  debilitating  ef- 
fects upon  one's  personal  character  and 
psyche,  and  the  greatest  expense  of  main- 
taining a  habit  are  well  known.  All  too 
often  the  end  resiilt  Is  crime. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has 
estimated  that  there  are  60.000  active  ad- 
dicts In  the  United  States,  over  one-half 
of  whmn  live  In  the  poverty  areas  of 
New  York  City,  with  the  remainder  being 
concentrated  in  various  other  urban  pop- 
ulation centers  across  the  Nation.  It  Is 
to  prevent  the  self -perpetuation  of  this 
festering  sor«  on  the  body  of  the  Na- 
tion's cities,  and  to  rehabilitate  those 
already  trapped  In  the  vortex  of  narcotic 
self -dissipation,  that  the  committee  has 
set  aside  $12.5  mllllcm  of  section  207 
fimds. 

Spedflcally,  the  programs  envisioned 
will  be  made  available  to  over  5.000  Iden- 
tlflable  addicts  and  deter  countless  other 
patented  users  In  fiscal  1967.  Novel  In 
their  conception,  these  "new  approach" 
experimental  programs  eschew  the  past 
futility  of  hospitalization  and  imprison- 
ment. Rather,  emphasis  Is  placed  on 
nonlnstltutlonal  correctlim. 

Statistics  show  that  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  all  addicts  placed  in  the  Federal 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  remain  off 
drugs  after  release.  It  Is  patently  obvi- 
ous that  new  programs  are  required. 
Community  action  provides  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Only  If  an  addict  is  given  a  reason  to 
quit,  a  hc«)e  for  the  future,  can  he  then 
defeat  his  addiction.  Title  n  provides 
this  motivation  in  the  form  of  a  Job. 
combined  with  education  and  training 
for  the  years  subsequent. 
•  The  key  to  the  entire  program  Is  co- 
ordination: coordination  with  other  as- 
pects of  this  act  and  coordination  of  em- 
ployment with  careful  supervision  and 
control  to  give  the  addict  the  sum>ort  he 
needs.  It  Is  through  this  comprehensive 
ajiproach  based  on  new  concepts  of  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  cure  that  prog- 
ress and  success  can  be  truly  anticipated. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier,  of 
the  total  addicts  in  the  United  States, 
more  than  50  percent  are  to  be  found  in 
the  New  York  City  area.  The  14th  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  I  am  unhappy  to  say, 
has  seen  an  alarming  rise  in  narcotic 
addiction.  I  might  point  out  that  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent is  across  the  Hudson  River  from 
Manhattan.  Local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  social  workers  in  Hudson 
Coimty  are  alarmed  at  the  rise  in  nar- 
cotic addiction.  And  let  me  assure  all 
Members  of  this  House,  the  problem, 
while  largest  in  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  has  lei4>ed  across 
State  Unee  and  is  now  a  national  prob- 
lem which  screams  for  national  action. 

Various  psychiatric  studies  have  re- 
vealed that  hospitalization  and  Impris- 
onment are  totally  inadequate  as  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  of  addiction.  The 
committee  therefore  wants  to  foster 
new,  noninstitutional  approaches  to  ad- 
diction, dealing  with  it  in  the  environ- 
ment that  breeds  addiction.  It  is  the 
community  that  produces  the  environ- 
mental factors  which  go  to  produce  ad- 
diction. It  is  in  the  community,  there- 
fore, that  potential  addicts  must  be  dis- 
suaded and  active  addicts  cured. 

The  programs  to  be  developed  under 
this  title  must  focus  on  providing  the 
user  with  powerful  motivation  to  over- 
come the  habit,  in  the  form  of  a  Job  com- 
bined with  education  and  tndnlng  that 
holds  promise  for  a  hopeful  fut\u«. 

This  can  be  achieved  by  coordination 
with  other  programs  under  this  act 
which  offer  useful  work  opportimltles 
and  experience. 

This  emphasis  on  work  orientation 
would  be  structured  and  supervised  to 
give  the  addict  the  support  he  needs  to 
continue  at  work  and  away  from  drugs. 

In  imdertaking  to  formulate  smd  carry 
out  these  programs  the  committee  ex- 
pects the  Director  to  consult  with  and 
rely  heavily  upon  the  experts  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  and  particularly 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
who  have  spent  the  last  few  years  seek- 
ing more  effective  ways  to  approach 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  preven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  seeks, 
within  the  modest  sum  of  money  allo- 
cated to  it,  to  reach  a  segment  of  the 
population  which  is  truly  desperate,  a 
group  truly  poverty  stricken  In  every 
sense  of  that  term. 

The  narcotics  control  program  Is  a 
good  one  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  the 
support  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Fifty-two  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  wUl  call  the 
roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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AVblU  Andrews.  Berry 

Adklr  Olann  Boas 

Albeit  Aspbun  Bow 

AndenoQ,  m.  Bumg  Brack 


HeUeck 

Hannft 

Haneen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Io«» 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jonee,  Mo. 

Keogh 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynekl 

Landruni 

Long,  L*. 

McClory 

llcVlcker 

IfaUUard 

Uartln,Ala. 

Martin,  Uass. 

Mathlaa 

Meeda 

Michel 

MUler 

Monagan 

Morrison 

Moras 


Miuimy 
Nedzl 
O'Konslcl 
Olsen.  Mont. 
O'NeUl.  ] 


PbUbln 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pool 

PoweU 

Purcell 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  8.0. 

Rivera,  Alaskt 

Roblaon 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncatlo 

StOermaln 

Soott 

Senner 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith.  N.T. ' 

Steed 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  NJ 

ToU 

Van  Deerlln 

VanUc 

Walker,  Migg. 

White,  Idaho 

Whltten 

Wllaon.  Bob 

Wright 


Brown,  Caltf^ 

CaUawajr 

Carter 

Oasey 

CMler 

CUrk 

Clevenger 

Cocdey 

Oormao 

Craley 

Daddarlo 

DavlB,Oa. 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Donobtis 

Dora 

Duncan,  Ong. 

Dyal 

Bdwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

KUsworth 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Farbeteln 

Famaley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

aiAlmo 

Ollllgfta 

Gray 

Qreen,Pa. 

Orelgg 

OrUBths 

Hagan.Oa. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  SiSK,  Chairman  (pro  tempore)  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  HH.  15111  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called  when  313  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Cc«nmittee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Brooks).  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  spend 
a  little  time  speaking  about  the  opera- 
tion of  the  so-called  poverty  war  for 
the  last  2  years.  When  this  program 
was  first  initiated  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  spent  on  an  attempt  to  define  who 
the  poor  really  were,  and  the  figure 
of  $3,000  income  for  a  family  of  four 
became  the  benchmark.  Michael  Har- 
rington wrote  his  book  "The  Other 
American,"  which  really  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  American  people. 
They  felt  guilty  over  the  fact  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  Americans  were  poverty 
stricken.  Since  that  time  either  there 
has  been  no  evaluation  of  that  criteria 
or  else  the  studies  have  not  been  made 
available  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Two  years  after  the  program's  inception 
we  should  have  complete  and  thorough 
information  on  who  is  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  figures  (» 
the  ages  of  the  one-fifth  of  the  American 
people  who  are  "poverty  poor."  But  we 
do  not  know  what  made  than  poor,  what 
keeps  them  poor,  based  upon  the  kind  of 
thorough  study  one  would  expect  at  thii 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  study  going  on  now  at  the 
Univerrity  of  Wisconsin — and  there  may 
have  been  others  which  may  have  been 
in-hoose  studlea  at  the  OEO.  but  they 


evidently — if  this  has  been  done — kept 
it  to  themselves.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  pcpect  that 
when  proponents  of  this  bill  obme  before 
you  and  ask  for  a  continuaitton  of  this 
program  and  an  expansion  df  it  with  an 
authorization  of  $1.75  bUllon.  they 
should  tell  you  more  specifically  who  is 
poor,  so  that  a  more  effective  piece  of 
legislation  could  be  developed  in  order 
that  we  may  eliminate  poverty. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  really 
been  no  effective  evaluation  of  the  man- 
power used  In  OEO;  that  is.  the  profes- 
sionals who  are  highly  paid,  who  are  so 
much  better  paid  on  their  poverty  Job 
than  they  were  previous  to  their  employ- 
ment in  OEO.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  eval- 
uation of  the  programs  themselves,  and 
the  effect  which  they  had;  upon  i)oor 

Iti.  Chairman,  as  I  mentlc^ned  yester- 
day in  a  quote  from  Sar  Levitt,  we  hear 
words  bandied  about  by  Mr.  Shriver,  and 
others  in  OEO  that  the  program  has 
affected  so  many  people,  but  so  far  no 
one  has  been  pointed  out  £Uid  identified 
one  person  who  is  no  longer  in  poverty 
because  of  this  poverty  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  seen  statis- 
tics cited  that  there  are  fewer  people  in 
poverty  today  than  there  ware  2  years 
sgo.  and  we  all  know  that  the  economy 
has  changed  a  great  deal.  Now  there  is 
a  crying  need  for  people  to  nil  the  jobs 
which  are  available.  There  is  no 
reason  for  a  person  to  be  Jobless  if  he  or 
sbe  has  any  marketable  skills.  This 
country  could  greatly  reduce  poverty 
through  private  enterprise,  and  private 
enterprise  ought  to  be  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible  since  oiUy  through 
private  enterprise  and  not  Oovemment 
will  poverty  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Ninety  Members  are  present,  not  a 
Quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  caD  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  ^d  the  fol- 
bwlng  Members  failed  to  ansfsrer  to  their 
names:  i 
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Downing  IrMn 

Dxincan.  Oreg.    Jc^es,Mo. 

Dyal 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Pameley 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Pulton,  Team. 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

OlUlgan 

Gray 

Orelgg 

OrUBtbs 

Hagan.Oa. 

HaUeck 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hebert 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Howard 
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AbUtt 

Albert 

Aoderaon,  HI. 
Andmn, 
Olans 
Aiplnall 
Berry 


Kf«gh 
King,  N.T. 


Bmt 

Brack 

CUlaway 

CiRer 

Ouey 

Odkr 

Clereoger 

Ooolejr 

Cnier 

IMikrlo 

I*««,Ga. 

kUQana 

I^vlnakl 

Uekbaon 

Olaccu 

Doaohue 

Oorn 


dug.  La. 
MMnory 
BftCulloch 
MeVlcker 
MUUlard 
Mlirtln.  Ala. 


Plrnle 

Poage 

Pocrt 

Powell 

Relfel 

Resnlck 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Tex. 


Roncallo 

StOennaln 

Scott 

Stephens 

Sweeney 

Teague.  Tex. 

ToU 

Tupper 

Van  Deerlln 


Vanlk 

Vivian 

Walker.  Mlae. 
White.  Idaho 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hardy) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  15111)  and 
finding  Itself  without  a  quorum  he  had 
directed  the  roll  to  be  called  when  321 
Members  responded  to  their  nsimes,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resmned  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiE],  who  has  12  minutes  remain- 
ing.          

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
again  that  many  of  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  have  been  using  the  old 
excuse  that  this  program  is  too  new  to 
tell  what  ought  to  be  done  and  that  we 
ought  to  wait.  There  Is  nothing  that  Is 
absolutely  new  in  this  program  that  has 
not  been  tried  by  someone  before,  either 
by  the  Federal  Gtovemment  or  some  pri- 
vate group,  but  you  would  think  it  was  all 
new  and  that  everjrthlng  was  going  well 
according  to  all  of  the  releases  and 
propaganda  that  OEO  puts  out.  What  I 
said  was  we  need  reliable  information 
which  we  can  dei>end  on.  I  hope  before 
any  similar  legislation  comes  before  this 
House  again  such  information  will  be  In 
our  hands  before  we  begin  woridng  on 
this  legislation.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the 
hearings  were  completely  devoid  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  that  one  would  expect  to 
hear  from.  They  just  did  not  appear  be- 
fore our  committee  and  were  not  asked. 
When  we  go  into  the  House  again  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  article  I  quoted  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Sari  Levitan  entitled  "What 
Is  Happening,  Baby;  Essential  Research 
for  the  War  on  Poverty,"  may  be  placed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcors  : 

THX    MSB)    FOB    OBJZCTIVX    KKPOBTIHO    AND 
XVAL17ATION 

Unsupported  claims  of  achievements  and 
exaggerated  official  promises  for  the  federal 
war  on  poverty  regrettably  have  serious  re- 
percussions. UnfuUUled  promisee  create 
frustration  and  disappointment  among  those 
who  hope  to  benefit.  Opponents  have  been 
quick  to  publicize  unrealistic  claims  as  evi- 
dence of  the  program's  shortcomings. 

Despite  the  deluge  of  inflated  claims  and 
the  concerted  attacks  of  the  detractors,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  actuaUy  enjoyed  remark- 
able sustained  pubUc  support — as  evidenced 
by  diverse  public  opinion  polls  covering  the 
population  at  large  and  more  sophisticated 
segments.  According  to  an  opinion  survey 
conducted  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
last  April.  9  of  every  10  academic  economists, 
my  favorite  group,  supported  the  Idea  of  a 
federal  effort,  and  a  majority  approved  the 
direction  the  program  bad  taken.  Although 
business  economists,  iinderstandably.  showed 
greater  reserve,  76  percent  supported  the  con- 
cept of  an  antlpoverty  war  and  44  percent 
approved  its  operations. 


If  pubUc  support  of  the  program  is  to  be 
sustained,  more  reliable  information  than 
exists  at  present  is  urgently  needed  about 
the  operations  of  the  several  measures  com- 
prising the  antlpoverty  package.  Such  infor- 
mation would  allow  the  public  and  CongreH 
to  rally  behind  programs  that  prove  them- 
selves and  to  drop  activities  that  do  not  pass 
muster.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Information 
necessary  for  evaluation  will  be  forthcoming 
from  government — either  from  Congress,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  other 
executive  agencies. 

Congressional  bearings  frequently  illumi- 
nate program  operations,  partly  through 
testimony  by  advocates  and  opponents,  but 
more  significantly  through  testimony  of  ex- 
pert witnesses.  With  hardly  any  exceptions, 
the  annual  hearings  on  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  have  been  devoid  of  the  latter. 
Testimony  before  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional Committees  on  EOA  has  been  re- 
stricted almost  exclusively  to  governmental 
witnesses  and  a  few  Ideological  supporters 
or  opponents.  As  a  result,  the  bearings  In 
1965  and  1966  offer  very  little  meaningful 
Information  concerning  program  actlvltlea. 
To  supplement  the  Information  obtained  at 
the  formal  hearings,  the  House  last  year 
appropriated  funds  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  (the  Committee  respon- 
sible for  the  legislation)  to  investigate  and 
study  the  anti-poverty  program.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  have  never  been  revealed 
to  the  public  and  apparently  not  even  to  tbe 
members  of  the  Committee. 

Open  critical  appraisal  of  program  opera- 
tions is  also  not  forthcoming  from  the  execu- 
tive agencies.  These  agencies  necessailly 
advocate  ongoing  programs.  Until  a  deoisloa 
is  made  to  scuttle — a  rare  occiirrence — or 
modify  a  program,  shortcomings  revealed  by 
Internal  research  are  normally  classified  am 
"administratively  restricted,"  which  means 
that  the  documents  are  not  made  available 
either  to  Congress  or  to  tbe  public.  An 
expanding  practice  fraught  with  danger  is 
tbe  government  contracting  with  private  con- 
siUtlng  firms  and  academic  Institutions  for 
the  survey  and  evaluation  of  public  piro- 
grams.  The  products  of  the  outside  experts 
become  the  property  of  the  contracting 
agency  and  are  frequently  not  published. 

OK>   RTSKAXCa 

No  adverse  reflection  is  intended  on  the 
competence  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity research  staff  and  the  high  quality  at 
its  work.  The  research  staff  of  tbe  OOoe 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  first  headed  by 
Dr.  Joeeph  A.  Kershaw  and  now  by  Dr.  Robert 
A.  Levlne,  has  taken  the  lead  »mrmg  federal 
agencies  in  the  application  of  systems  analy- 
sis techniques  to  welfare  efforts.  Drawing 
on  the  vast  sui^ly  of  pertinent  statistics,  the 
Office  of  Beeearch.  Plans.  Programs  and  Eval- 
uation in  OEO  has  classified  and  quantified 
tbe  various  sub-universes  at  tbe  poverty 
pofmlatlon.  analyzed  tbe  I4>pllcabillty  of 
existing  welfare  programs  to  these  groups, 
and  prepared  complementary  and  alternative 
plans  for  combatting  poverty. 

Thus  far.  the  product  of  the  OEO  research 
staff  remains  largely  in  the  files  of  the  "Pov- 
erty Hoiise."  the  name  by  which  tbe  head- 
quarters of  OEO  Is  known,  though  8c»ne  of 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Bvireau  of  the 
Budget.  All  that  we  know  about  this  signifi- 
cant work  Is  based  on  sketchy  newspaper  re- 
ports, the  result  of  some  "leaks,"  Inadvertent 
or  perhaps  contrived.  And  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  the  product  of  OEO  research  and  coa- 
cluslons  wiU  ever  become  public  property,  \xa- 
less  the  recommendations  are  adopted  as  of- 
ficial government  policy,  not  a  likely  event. 
Neither  Congress  nor  the  pubUc,  therefore, 
may  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
knowledgeably  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
multlbilllon  dollar  programs. 
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PlanJ^^7^y-protpnming-budgeting  ayatem 
Better  public  understanding  of  government 
programs  should  result  from  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  new  Plannlng-Programmlng- 
BudgetlQg  System  (PPBS) .  Closely  related  to 
the  systems  analysis  approach,  PPBS  requires 
program  planners  not  only  to  estimate  budg- 
etary costs  but  also  to  analyze  their  effective- 
ness, to  examine  alternative  approaches,  and 
to  compare  expected  benefits  In  relation  to 
anticipated  cost. 

A  significant  element  in  this  approach, 
pioneered  In  the  federal  establishment  by  the 
Defense  Department,  Is  to  plan  program 
budgets  over  a  longer  period  than  the  cus- 
tomary one  year  Interval.  Congress  has 
steadfastly  Insisted  that  appropriations  for 
federal  programs  normally  be  linuted  to  one 
year.  Accordingly,  executive  agencies  have 
budgeted  their  programs  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  practice,  federal  administrators  have 
even  a  shorter  lead  time  to  Implement  pro- 
posed activities  since  Congress  rarely  makes 
the  necessary  funds  available  before  a  new- 
fiscal  year  starts.  Shrlver  and  his  associates 
BtlU  do  not  know  today  the  amount  of  money 
they  can  commit  or  spend  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  which  started  on  July  first.  This 
fact  has  led  to  considerable  confusion  In  ad- 
ministering programs;  and  it  has  proved  a 
serious  constraint  on  efllclent  administration 
since  appropriated  funds  must  be  committed, 
If  not  spent,  wtthln  the  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated. A  scramble  is  experienced  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  rush  to  commit  all 
appropriated  funds  lest  some  be  lost  to  the 
program. 

There  Is  no  guarantee  that  advance  plan- 
ning over  several  years  by  executive  agencies 
will  deter  Congress  from  insisting  that  the 
nation's  federal  business  be  run  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  But  the  hope  Is  that  advance 
planning  by  executive  agencies  will  prompt 
Congress  too  to  make  efforts  to  run  the  gov- 
ernment on  a  more  businesslike  basis.  This 
assumes,  of  course,  that  executive  agencies 
will  leam  to  plan  their  programs  on  a  more 
sophisticated  basis  than  previously  and  that 
they  will  develop  techniques  which  would 
convince  Congress  of  the  desirability  to 
adopt  the  aspects  of  PPBS  applicable  to  its 
own  work. 

COST  KITECTTVXNZSS 

The  basic  objective  of  PPBS  is  to  get  the 
optlmimi  return  for  the  buck.  Coet  effec- 
tiveness measurement,  a  ma}or  component 
of  rational  program  planning,  seeks  to  deter- 
mine the  cheapest  way  to  accomplish  de- 
fined goals  or  to  get  the  maximum  advan- 
tage from  a  stated  expenditure.  As  applied 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  the  ap- 
proach might  be  used  to  provide  answers  as 
to  the  most  economic  means  to  motivate  and 
train  disadvantaged  youth,  to  eqvUp  them 
with  job  aklUa  salable  tn  the  open  market. 
Since  comparable  data  are  available  on  the 
costs  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Job  Corps,  and  related  programs,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cost  effectiveness  <}f  the 
youth  employment  and  training  programs 
would,  at  first,  appear  a  matter  of  simple 
calculation.  One  might  too  hastily  conclude 
that  the  Job  Corps  Is  a  more  expensive  pro- 
gram than  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
for  It  costs  about  five  times  as  much  to  main- 
tain a  youth  in  the  Job  Corps  than  lo  pro- 
Tide  him  with  employmsnt  under  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Ccrpa.  The  products 
of  the  two  youth  programs,  however,  are  not 
neoeeaarlly  interchangeable.  To  motivate 
and  train  certain  youths  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  them  from  their  environmait,  as 
the  Job  Corps  doee.  and  to  provide  them 
with  continuing  care  and  supervisicin.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  the  Job  Corpe,  Ihoxigh 
much  more  expensive,  may  be  the  only  way 
to  help  some  disadvantaged  youths. 

Determination  of  cost  effectlveneu  may 
also  raise  questions  about  the  compoattlon 
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and  direction  of  specific  efforts.  Thus  far, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpw  has  concen- 
trated upon  providing  employment  and  In- 
come to  disadvantaged  youths  and  the  na- 
ttire  of  the  work  Is  too  often  of  dubious 
quality,  reminiscent  of  old-fashioned  work 
relief.  The  theory  presumably  is  that  as  the 
youths  mature  they  will  get  accustomed  to 
the  world  of  work  and  will  shift  for  them- 
selves. Available  statistics  indicate  that  as 
the  youths  matiire  their  level  of  unemploy- 
ment declines.  But  some  critics  have  advo- 
cated the  need  for  "enriching"  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  by  providing 
enrollees  not  only  Jobs  but  also  basic  educa- 
tion and  more  meaningful  training.  In  view 
of  the  limited  resoiurces  available  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  enrichment  would  necessarily  reduce 
the  number  of  enrollees.  A  question  that 
must  be  answered,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  for  society 
would  be  raised  by  limitation  of  enrollees 
but  with  more  intensive  preparation  for  the 
world  of  work. 

The  above  Illustrations  suggest  that  the 
quantifying  of  expected  output  can  be  elusive 
since  It  Involves  qualitative  elements  and 
that  the  pursuit  of  standards  of  quality 
serioiuly  affects  cost. 

If  a  cost  effectiveness  analysis  does  come 
up  with  persuasive  evidence  that  an  alterna- 
tive to  an  existing  program  is  preferable, 
would  the  responsible  offldals  be  able  to 
admit  failure  of  their  past  efforts?  Past 
experience  has  shown  that  this  flexibility 
is  indeed  a  rare  occurrence.  Despite  the 
questionable  value  of  some  of  the  anti-pov- 
erty programs  inaugurated  In  the  last  two 
years,  none  have  been  discontinued.  Each 
program  has  attracted  advocates  within  the 
federal  establishment  and  a  clientele  outside 
of  the  government,  and  administrators  flnH 
It  most  difficult  to  drop  a  program  once 
Initiated.  And  even  If  Internal  obstacles  to 
changes  within  the  executive  establishment 
could  be  overcome,  approval  of  changes  in 
established  programs  or  the  substitution  of 
alternatives  still  requires  Congressional  ap- 
proval. Ea£h  program  has  its  Congressional 
sponsors  and  supporters  who  may  present 
Insurmountable  Impediments  to  change. 
The  cost-benefit  precedent 

While  great  hopes  are  expected  for  cost 
effectiveness,  it  might  be  usefiil  to  recaU  the 
lessons  of  cost-benefit  analysis,  which  has 
been  practiced  by  the  government  In  the 
field  of  public  works  for  three  decades.  It 
might  appear  comparatively  easy  to  add  up 
the  total  costs  of  a  public  works  project,  but 
even  if  the  reckoning  is  "clean,"  the  decision 
whether  a  given  project  should  be  under- 
taken stiU  involves  value  Judgments  and 
guesswork.  In  addition,  there  are  old-fash- 
ioned political  considerations  which  cannot 
be  Ignored.  It  Is  a  relatively  simple  task  to 
determine  the  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
to  be  expended  on  a  project.  But  In  calcu- 
lating social  costs  it  makes  a  considerable 
difference  whether  the  resources  utilized  In 
the  project  would  have  been  employed  else- 
where tn  the  absence  of  the  project.  Thus, 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  employment  of 
idle  labor  should  not  be  Included  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  a  project — at  least  not  all  of  the 
labor  cost,  since  Idle  workers  may  be  collect- 
ing unemployment  Insurance  or  relief  pay- 
ments In  the  absence  of  work  provided  by 
the  public  works.  Experts  also  disagree  about 
the  Interest  rate  which  should  be  applied 
to  discount  future  benefits.  The  contingent 
and  remote  benefits  from  the  project  are 
even  more  difficult  to  calculate,  and  the  es- 
timates require  arbitrary  assumptions  and 
projections.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  assign  the  dollar  value  bene- 
fits accrued  to  the  various  classes  of  con- 
sumers from  a  project  and  also  to  calculate 
losses  to  others,  now  and  later.     The  cur- 


rent debate  about  constructing  a  dam  In  tiie 
Grand  Canyon  offers  an  excellent  Illustra- 
tion. What  cost  Is  to  be  assigned  to  marring 
one  of  the  outstanding  tourist  attractions 
In  the  United  States  as  against  the  bene&tt 
resulting  from  adding  a  water  resource? 

In  more  recent  years  the  government  haj 
also  sponsored  cost-benefit  analyses  in  the 
field  <k  manpower  training  programs.  These 
studies  have  generally  Indicated  an  excess  o{ 
benefits  over  costs.  The  conclusions  may  be 
valid,  but  they  are  based  only  upon  certain 
explicit  costs.  In  the  field  of  training,  « 
well  as  related  activities,  where  training' re- 
sources— counselors,  testers,  Instructors— are 
scarce,  a  realistic  cost-benefit  analysis  should 
include  the  Impact  of  the  newer  programs 
upon  the  price  and  utilization  of  the  scarce 
resources  and  their  Impact  on  education  and 
other  activities  competing  for  the  same  man- 
power. A  new  training  course  may,  for  ej- 
ample,  deprive  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice or  the  school  system  of  part  of  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  counselors.  A  true  cost-bene- 
fit analysis  would  have  to  consider  the  nega- 
tive Impact  upon  the  latter  Institution^  re- 
sulting from  the  expansion  of  demand  for  a 
limited  supply  of  needed  technicians.  There 
is  no  easy  way  to  measure  this  type  of  cost 
especially  if  it  U  Ignored!  The  studies  which 
have  concluded  that  the  benefits  of  govern- 
mental training  programs  exceed  costs  may 
be  iiseful  to  sell  to  Congress  and  the  public 
the  deslrabiirty  of  funding  these  programs. 
It  can  hardly  be  claimed,  however,  that  the 
studies  supply  deflmtlve  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions they  purport  to  research. 

TH»  BKSPONSIBILnrr  OF  THE  ACAOEUIC 
COMMtTNrrT 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  uncomfort- 
able, but  nevertheless  realistic,  conclusion 
that  PPBS  and  related  approaches  are  not 
going  to  provide  a  complete  blueprint  for 
rational  public  policy  and.  In  most  cases,  the 
results  of  analysis  will  not  be  made  available 
to  the  public  for  independent  appraisal.  Po- 
litical considerations  remain  potent:  they  are 
likely  not  only  to  determine  the  outcome  of 
controversial  undertakings,  but  also  to  ;ot- 
vent  public  airing  of  the  quesUons  raised  by 
the  analysis. 

There  Is.  however,  an  urgent  need  in  a  free 
society  for  the  public  and  Congress  to  be 
better  Informed  than  they  now  are  about  the 
operations  of  publicly  frmded  programs.  At 
the  very  minimum,  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
frank  discussions  and  Interpretations  of  pro- 
gram operations  prepared  by  detached  experts 
without  vested  Interests.  The  needed  inter- 
pretation and  evaluation  of  public  programs 
can  be  supplied  by  the  academic  community 
and  related  private  Institutions,  provided 
government  agencies  reveal  needed  Infonna- 
tion.  Evaluation  is  particularly  Important 
in  the  case  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  related  anti-poverty  programs.  The 
momentum  created  in  favor  of  these  pro- 
grams by  the  inauguration  of  the  Orwt 
Society  Is  diminishing,  partly  against  the 
background  of  our  expanding  military  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia.  Greater  pub- 
lic awaj^ness  about  the  achievements  of  suc- 
cessful programs  will  provide  the  necessary 
support  for  continuing  and  expanding  effec- 
tive an  ti- poverty  efforts  and  for  dropping 
those  which  are  of  questionable  value. 

Congress  acknowled^d  the  inadequacy  of 
public  information  concerning  governmental 
operations  by  passing  the  "Freedom  of  In- 
formation" Act  of  196e,  which  curbs  the 
power  of  executive  agencies  to  withhold  in- 
formation about  their  activities.  The  new 
legislation,  according  to  President  Johnson, 
will  no  longer  allow  government  officials  "to 
pull  curtains  of  secrecy  around  decisions 
which  can  be  revealed  without  injury  to  the 
public." 

Thiu,  impediments  to  the  study  ud 
evaluation  of  government  programs  by  Inde- 
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pendent  researchers,  U  theyl  Have  existed  at 
all,  in  principle  no  longer  apply.  The  neglect 
of  meaningful  academic  resMrch  of  govern- 
ment programs  has  not  beeft  due  to  the  In- 
accessibility of  Information.  The  reasons  for 
the  neglect  must  be  foun4  elsewhere.  A 
prime  reason,  in  my  opinion^  Is  that  institu- 
tional study  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  at  least 
in  the  field  of  economics.  The  emphasis  in 
recent  years  on  quantitative  analysis  has 
often  led  economists  to  build  models  with- 
out vital  organs,  to  use  E>rofessor  Jacob 
Vlner'B  bon  mot.  Preoccupation  with  quan- 
titative techniques,  devoid  of  substantive 
Issues,  precludes  controversji,  attracts  funds 
under  the  guise  of  obj^etive  scientific 
analysis,  and  is  convenient^  for  an  age  of 
consenstis.  Descriptive  reporting,  analysis 
and  Interpretation  of  institutional  operations 
can  lead  to  controversial  Conclusions  and 
offer  few  brownie  points  m  the  aspiring 
academician  seeking  status;  In  his  profes- 
sion. ' 

Another  serious  impediment  to  the  study 
of  ongoing  government  progrMns  is  the  trend 
toward  greater  govemmeit  support  of 
academic  research.  This  sii^port  has  been 
available  for  some  years  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  is  becoming  mcreasingly  the 
source  of  funds  for  researcjti  in  the  social 
sciences.  Government  suppprt  of  social 
science  research  provides  no  ipeclal  incentive 
for  critical  evaluations  of  K  sponsor's  on- 
going work,  if  publication  Of  the  results  is 
also  comtemplated.  Universities  with  fsMsul. 
ties  engaged  in  critical  evalufttion  of  govern- 
ment programs  may  find  that  federal  spigots 
eventually  run  dry.  Acaden^c  communities 
dependent  upon  goveriunenti  largess  for  sup- 
port of  faculties  often  enjoy  greater  prestige 
and  acquire  greater  material  i^ards  by  work- 
ing on  ^ants  than  by  tealcblng  students. 
Expanding  government  6upii<>rt  of  research 
ha£  its  Insldioxis  aspects.         I 

If  the  academic  conununit^'  Is  to  discharge 
Its  responsibilities  to  the  puttUc  and  attempt 
to  evaluate  the  ongoing  pr|:fllferating  gov- 
ernment programs,  researchdts  must  not  be 
burdened  by  risk  of  retribution,  subtle  or 
direct.  As  long  as  the  revvards  are  found 
elsewhere,  an  adequate  numaler  of  research- 
ers will  not  be  interested  in  'evaluating  con- 
troversial government  prograjits.  Unless  uni- 
versities and  foundations  asdv^me  a  more  ac- 
tive role  than  they  have  in  ^le  past.  In  en- 
couraging the  needed  researalk,  the  vital  job 
will  be  left  undone.  The  major  respoasibil- 
Ity  rests  with  university  fac\itles  which  pos- 
sess the  expertise  to  do  the  wMk. 

In  any  event,  the  product]  6f  the  research 
must  be  freely  available  and 'the  researcher 
must  be  Independent  of  tqtjught  contrpls. 
Whether  university  adminlsirators  will  live 
up  to  the  challenge  of  recog^iizing  the  value 
of  such  research  remains  t^  be  seen.  The 
need  for  the  research  is  Indisputable. 

A  question  was  sisked  by  our  colleague 
from  New  York  {Mr.  Schbuer],  can  we 
afford  the  poverty  program?  I  heard 
from  other  speakers  on  thi  majority  side 
yesterday  talking  about  ^he  deplorable 
state  of  poverty  in  this  cowitry.  No  one 
ifi  saying  that  poverty  does  not  exist  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  do  sometliing  about 
It,  but  those  of  us  on  the  minority  side 
have  said  that  this  is  top  expensive  a 
program  for  the  good  it  islHoing.  It  has 
not  been  doing  the  kind  of  i  work  for  the 
poor  that  ought  to  be  doiit.  High  paid 
professionals  are  doing  well,  however.  If 
the  releases  which  were  emanating  from 
OEO  were  actually  true  and  it  was  actu- 
ally reaching  the  poor  with  an  effective 
program  such  as  they  claim  it  Is,  then  we 
would  now  be  saying  we  were  wrong  in 
our  criticism  of  It  last  year  and  2  years 
*«o,  and  we   would   be  j^upporting   it 


wholeheartedly.  However,  that  has  not 
been  the  case.  There  is  evidence  that  we 
have  laid  out  in  the  minority  views  and 
there  is  substantial  evidence  that  would 
have  been  too  voluminous  to  make  a  part 
of  the  Recoro  which  indicates  all  over 
the  country  there  are  glaring  mistakes 
and  the  program  is  not  reaching  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  pointed  out  a 
number  of  times  the  fact  that  the  source 
of  the  malfunctioning  is  here  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  national  office  of  OEO. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  up 
the  fact  and  pointed  out  the  fact  about 
the  large  number  of  consultants  that 
were  being  employed  by  OEO.  And, 
previously,  we  have  revealed  personnel 
figures  and  practices  and  the  salaries  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  indicate  that  OEO  has  produced 
more  bureaucratic  wealth  than  any  com- 
parable agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  last 
year  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  will  recall,  a  list  of  all  these  con- 
sultants was  placed  in  the  Record  at  that 
time. 

Recently  we  examined  again  the  OEO 
consultant  list,  and  this  examination  has 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  per- 
sonnel practices  of  that  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission advises  that  there  are  112  vacan- 
cies at  OEO.  in  grades  GKS-15  to  OS-IS. 
Coincidentally,  as  of  July  1,  1966,  there 
were  approximately  200  consultants  on 
the  payroll,  and  the  majority  were  in  the 
$60  to  $100  a  day  bracket.  A  number  of 
these  consultants  have  played  prominent 
roles  as  full-time,  top-level  functionaries 
since  the  administration's  antipovery 
program  was  launched  in  October  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  con- 
sultants have  remained  for  the  entire 
time.  I  listed  two  of  them  who  have 
been  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  Edgar  Cahn,  the  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Director,  and  Lewis  Eigen, 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  the  ob- 
vious question,  "Why  does  OEO  maintain 
full-time  consultants  rather  than  filling 
existing  jobs  and  vacancies,"  I  find  may 
be  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 

First,  they  are  being  paid  at  a  higher 
level  than  permitted  by  civil  service 
standards;  or  second,  it  could  be  that 
the  mdividuals  are  bemg  hired  at  a  con- 
sultant rate  which  is  higher  than  their 
qualifications  or  credentials  justify;  or 
third,  Sargent  Shrlver  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  personnel  to  retain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  realizes  that 
OEO  has  more  personnel  in  supergrades 
than  the  Office  of  Education,  which  is 
budgeted  for  twice  OEO  is,  it  is  no  small 
wonder  that  OEO  tries  to  hide  high- 
salaried  people.  The  law  and  civil  serv- 
ice regulations  clearly  provide  that 
OEO  consultants  cannot  be  used,  when 
jobs  call  for  full-time,  continuing  em- 
ployment. Perhaps  OEO  officials  can 
produce  a  technicality  by  which  to  de- 
fend themselves,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that  they 
are  evading  the  clear  Intent  of  the  law, 
and  the  abuse  Is  clear  and  flagrant. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  mentioned  the  fact  that  OEO 
has  more  personnel  in  supergrades  than 
the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  budgeted 
for  about  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
compared  to  the  $1.75  billion  for  OEO. 
However,  OEO  is  budgeted  for  6,484  em- 
ployees. The  Office  of  Education  is 
budgeted  for  2,861  permanent  employees, 
and  OEO  has  6,484  budgeted  permanent 
employees.  However,  more  importantly, 
referring  to  the  supergrades  and  the 
high-level  salaries,  at  the  grade  of  GS- 
15,  OEO  has  249  budgeted  as  compared  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  at  125. 

At  GS-16,  OEO  has  25,  where  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  hsis  33. 

At  GS-17^EO  has  17,  and  the  Office 
of  Education  has  10. 

And,  at  GS-18  there  are  13  in  OEO 
as  compared  to  the  number  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  3. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  fur- 
nishmg  this  more  detailed  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  furnished  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  a  detailed  list 
of  OEO  consultants  and  have  asked  for 
a  full  report  on  OEO  consultant  hiring 
practices.  I  shall  further  ask  permis- 
sion, when  we  are  back  in  the  House,  to 
place  my  letter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Sefotmber  27,  1966. 
Hon.  John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Ma.  Mact  :  During  the  past  two  years. 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  aware  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  uses  a 
large  number  of  consultants  In  Its  operation, 
especially  at  headquarters  In  Washington, 
D.C.  I  have  recently  been  advised  that  OEO 
has  112  vacancies  in  authorized  or  budgeted 
slots  in  grades  GS  15-18.  These  circum- 
stances give  rise  to  the  presumption  that 
OEO  Is  filling  authorized  billets  with  consult- 
ants. This  practice,  I  feel,  has  a  demoraliz- 
ing effect  on  career  specialists  and  is  In  the 
whole  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Civil  Service  system. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  the  OEO  to  hire  consultants 
for  Intermittent  use.  Further,  I  recognize 
the  need  of  OEO  for  special  kinds  of  ad- 
visors and  counsel  at  times  and  In  connec- 
tion with  special  problems.  However,  where 
OEO  utilizes  the  services  of  Individuals  on 
a  full-time,  continuing  basis  over  an  ex- 
tended period,  the  agency  Is  remiss.  I  feel, 
in  not  hiring  these  people  at  OS  levels  com- 
mensurate with  their  quallficaUons  and 
ablUty. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  consultants  retained 
by  the  OEO  as  of  July  1,  1966.  Where  avail- 
able, the  date  they  were  first  retained  by  OEO 
is  indicated. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  catise  a 
check  to  be  made  of  the  consultants'  services 
with  OEO  in  order  to  determine  the  number 
of  days  these  Individuals  have  served.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  top  52  are  listed 
by  the  OEO  as  "Pull  Time  Consiiltants." 

A  full  report  regarding  the  status  of  con- 
sultants at  OEO,  Including  a  ruling  of  the 
Commission  If  possible,  will  be  most  appre- 
ciated by  the  Congress. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AxAEBT  H.  Qtns, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(Enclosure.) 
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Allen,  Thomas  B 

Baker,  Robert  N 

Barberis.  Slst«r  Franostta. 

Bergman.  Ellhu 

Berithold,  Gary 

Brnnond,  Walter 

Catm,  Edfar 

Canon.  Leatar  IC 

Clark,  Bayard  8 

Cotton,  Avery  L 

Devlin,  John  R 

Elgen,  Lewis 

Ferio.VtrbOJ 

FrMman,  Harray  Q... 

Gottlieb,  David 

Oaftin,  Al 

UaU.  C.  MltcheU 

Harvey,  Lenore,  U 

Johnson,  James  K 

Johnson,  Earl.. 

Johnston,  Robert  W 

Judson,  Allen  H 

LIppeatt,  Salma 

Lubln,  Shulamltb 

Matsumoto,  Franklin 

McConneU.  WiUlam  A 

McConnack,  Richard  E 

Mlebaelis.  Diana  T 

Michaels.  Anne  M 

Moscovltch,  Edward  H 

Noble,  Lindsley  H 

Oppanhelmer,  Joan  Ann 

Parsons,  Arch 

Peck.  MarshaU 

Reardon.  John  L 

ReUly.  James  B 

RAwndaal.  Catherine  D 

Sanson,  Irwin „.„„„. 

Seward.  WUllam  R 

Smith,  James  U 

Smith.  Robert 

Smith,  Waldo 

Splelman.  Lester 

Steltt,  Phillip 

Thomas,  Ross 

Vlrden,  John  M 

Weeks,  Paul  R 

West^te,  Robert  D 

Wheeler.  William 

Womack,  Joseph  D 

Younit,  Robert . 

ZaKorin,  Ruth  K 

Areas.  Shirley  M 

Atkinson.  Gordon 

Batt,  William  L 

Biddle,  Eric 

Block,  A.  Harvey 

Blumfield,  Coleman 

Borora,  Roy 

Bourk,  Aubrey  J 

Brain.  Oeortce  B 

Brandl,  John  E — 

Bronfenbrenner.  Urie.. 

Brown,  Howard  J 

Bmeckner,  William  H 

Bullock.  I)onald 

Carper,  James  W 

Casaon,  A.  Mort 

Chandler,  CIrveland  A.. 

Clark,  Leroy  T> 

Clark,  Mamie  P 

Clarke.  Eunice  A 

Cohen.  Martin 

Coleman,  Morton 

Cooke.  Robert  E 

Crump.  B.  Perrv 

Davens,  Edward 

Donovan,  Ronald 

Donvlto.  Pa.«qaal  A 

Drachman,  Robert  H 

Edelman,  John  W 

Edwards.  Paul 

Egan.  Robert  J 

Erickson.  Marlowe 

Evans,  Lester  J 

Fisher,  Barnard  C 

Fleming,  Edward  8 

Foraoo,  Samuel  J 

Foater,  George  J — 

Frankel,  Uyman  H 

Frledberi.  Judith,  E 

FroBt,  Richard  T 

Oaliber,  J.  L. 

Oarber,  Ralph 

Georges,  Thomas  W 

Ginsberg,  MitcheU  I 

Glatt.  Mittoo  8 

Goldberg,  J.  R 

Gordon,  Edmund  W 

Grennao,  Sister  JaoqaeUne 

Grimsley,  Arthur  E 

Grin,  S.  Spencer 

Guthrie,  Harold  W 

Hague,  Howard  R 

Halberstam,  Miehad  J. 

Happe,  Donald  L 

Harvey,  Ruth  L. 

Hartman.  Cheater  W 
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Do. 
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Dec  141004 

Oct.    26,1904 

Do. 
Jan.    18.1066 

May     6,1905 

Mar.  19,1966 


Jan.     4, 1966 


May    8,1966 


May  34, 1966 


Oct.   36,1964 


Apr.  13.1965 
Apr.     5. 1966 

Mar.  28,1966 


Dec.  ^8.1964 
Feb.    9, 1966 


Mar.    9. 1965 


Apr.     2.1966 

Apr.  :!e,i96e 
Mar.  13, 1906 


Name 


Bate 


Hathaway,  Paul  R 

Hauck,  Arthur  A 

Herring   Frederick  J. 

Hlmjnele,  Irvin  H . . 

Homer,  Vivian  M 

Hoehino,  George 

Hymea.  James  L 

Irby,  Alice  J 

Jager,  Oscar 

Johnson.  Cemoria 

Kati,  Charlotte  8 

Kauffman.  Joseph  F 

Eeyaer.  Stephaney  J 

Kneedier,  Mary  K — 

Koch,  WUllam  H 

Koatopulos.  Nichob  P 

KoBtick,  Abraham 

Kr08lo\  Joseph 

Krohn,  Kenneth  B 

Laiar,  Irving 

Liebowltt,  Herbert.. 

Lind,  Roger  M 

Lorber,  Mai  J 

Loorie,  Norman  V. 

Lourle,  Reginald 

Marcheglano,  Rooeo  R 

Markle.  Sosan  R — 

Martin.  John  H.... 

McAndrew,  Gordon  L. 

McCollum.  John  W._ 

McConnell,  Beatrice 

McConneU,  Beverly 

MoECay,  Martha 

McKinley,  Francis 

Mlnsky,  Hyman  P — 

Mogey.  John 

MoMiey,  Joaeph  D . — 

Morphy,  John  G — 

Nadwomy,  Milton  J 

Niebohr,  Herman 

Niemeyer.  John  H.. — 

Oaks,  DalmH 

Oataa,  Wallace  E 

O'RtoUv,  W.  M 

O'Roorke,  E.  W 

Osbcm,  Donald  K 

Farter,  Doodas 

Prentice,  Edward  8 

Randolph,  Robert 

Reader,  G 

Rein,  Martin. 

Remsberg,  Charlea  A... 

Rendon.  Oabino 

Richmond,  Julius... 

Ridder.  M.  W 

RiU,  PhUlp  M 

Roth,  F.  L _. 

Runner,  D.  L. — 

Sasaki,  Tom 

Schelrbeck.  Helen  H 

Sehleim,  PauL 

Schmidt,  Fred  H 

Sehraager,  Phnip 

Shclden,  Miriam  A 

Sherwood,  John  T 

Smily,  M.  B 

Smith,  Clodna 

Scddwedel,  B.  J.. 

Spencer,  Esther 

Stellwagon,  Walter  R 

Stem,  Alfred  L 

Stevens,  Austin 

Stone,  L.  Joseph 

Svenson,  E.  v 

Temple,  8.  E 

Thobum,  N.  L 

Troudv,  Chester 

Tnissel.  Ray  E 

Vigilante,  Joseph  L 

Waener,  Nathaniel 

Waller,  Fletcher 

Walsh,  Ira 

Weaver,  EUaH 

Weeman,  Myron  E 

Wilfcins,  William  D 

Wine,  Merrick  3  

WIshik.  3amnel  

Wolff.  Harold 

Zeckhaoser,  Robert  A 
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iUr.  U,  1966 


Jan.   11,1906 


Jan.     4, 1966 
Apr.  12,1966 


Jan.  25,1966 
May  8.1966 
Feb.  6,1966 
Mar.  22. 1966 
Feb.  23,1965 
Feb.     1, 1966 


Oot.   26,1964 
Apr.  26,1966 

Apr.    1,1966 
Feb.  16,1966 

Mar.  16,1965 


Dee.    7,1964 


May  37.1966 


Apr.  26,1966 
Feb.  23,1965 


Apr.  15,1966 
Mar.   8.1906 


I  have  also  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  I  shall  place  the  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  when  we  are  again  back  In  the 
House. 

Sxpmfxnt  27,  1M6. 
Mr.  Buna  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Mb.  Staats:  The  widespread  uae  of 
oonaultants  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 


tunity has  been  of  concern  to  some  members 
of  Congresa.  Questions  have  been  raised  re- 
garding this  practice,  especially  when  OEO  is 
operating  with  112  vacancies  In  grade  levels 
OS  16-18. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  authorizes  the  OEO  to  hire  consultants 
for  Intermittent  vise.  Further,  I  recognize 
the  need  of  OEO  for  special  kinds  of  advisors 
and  counsel  at  times  and  in  connection  with 
special  problems.  However,  where  OEO 
utilizes  the  services  of  Individuals  on  a  full- 
time,  continuing  basis  over  an  extended  pe- 
riod, the  agency  Is  remiss.  I  feel,  in  not  hiring 
these  people  at  OS  levels  commenstirate  with 
their  qualifications  and  ability. 

Enclosed  is  a  list  of  consultants  retained  by 
the  OEO  as  of  July  1,  1966.  Where  avail- 
able, the  date  they  were  first  retained  by  OEO 
la  Indicated. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  have  a 
check  made  of  the  consultants  listed  in  order 
to  determine  their  titles,  rates  of  pay,  length 
of  service,  and  number  of  days  served.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  top  53  are  listed 
by  the  OEO  as  "Pull  Time  Consultants." 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  youra. 

AubsstH.  Quix, 
Member  of  Congrea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  have  produced 
a  series  of  mismanagement  incidents  in 
OEO.  No  Federal  agency  has  had  more 
management  difficulties  than  OEO.  No 
agency  has  had  such  hasty  personnel 
turnover  as  OEO.  No  agency  has  abused 
Its  privileges  in  the  use  of  highly  paid 
consultants  than  has  OEO. 

The  excuse  that  the  program  is  new 
can  no  longer  be  used. 

We  can  correct  much  that  is  wrong  by 
adopting  the  Republican  substitute  en- 
titled "The  Opportunity  Crusade  Act  of 
1966."  This  would  transfer  ipost  all  of 
the  programs  run  by  OEO  to  existing 
agencies.  All  the  educational  |  matters  to 
the  Office  of  Education.  All  training  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Small  busi- 
ness would  be  handled  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  would  handle  the  loans 
to  the  poor  farmers.  The  HEW  would 
handle  title  V.  the  work  program  for 
those  on  relief.  All  that  would  be  left  of 
OEO  would  be  the  community  action 
program  of  VISTA.  I  think  the  time  is 
not  far  trmn  us  when  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
able  to  handle  those  parts  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  us  to  continue  OEO  as 
it  is  at  present. 

But  If  it  is  faulty  management  in  OEO, 
the  finger  must  be  pointed  to  the  Direc- 
tor. If  these  faults  have  not  been 
straighteied  out,  the  Director  must  be 
called  to  act. 

So  I  think  the  first  order  of  business 
to  meet  the  faltering  war  on  poverty  and 
to  get  on  the  road  to  victory  would  be 
to  replace  the  Director,  Sargent  Shriver. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to 
give  some  help  to  him — when  the  White 
House  sent  Mr.  Boutin  down  there  to  be 
his  assistant.  When  he  could  not  do 
effective  work  he  was  removed  over  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Hardin  is  down  there,  after  re- 
portedly directing  the  special  White 
House  investigation  for  OEO  himself. 
and  is  now  placed  in  OEO  to  implement 
some  of  the  recommendations  that  the 
Investigation  made.     But  we  see  the 
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signs  again  of  growing  disfavor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Shriver.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  strai^tened  out  Is 
when  a  man  like  Mr.  BcWtin,  or  if  he 
fails,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  Hardin,  would 
be  able  to  have  complete  authority  and 
straighten  it  out. 

This  is  really  the  basic  pneason  we  are 
in  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the 
program  from  Washington.  You  go  out 
in  the  field  and  talk  to  people  out  there, 
invariably  they  say  the  '  fault  lies  in 
Washington,  In  the  administrative  red- 
tape  such  as  we  have  never  seen  in  oth- 
er agencies  of  the  Government. 

Our  school  systems  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  Office  of  Education  for 
some  time  and  they  have  some  new  pro- 
grams under  which  they  operate.  They 
criticize  title  I  of  the  act  because  of  the 
redtape  and  some  of  the  dlfflculties.  but 
none  of  them  are  insurmountable  and 
there  are  moves  which  irm  eliminate 
that.  But  we  see  no  moyes  that  will 
eliminate  the  redtape  ai|d  confusion 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  '  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Let  i^  instead  get 
these  programs  functioning  where  they 
will  do  a  better  Job  undef  the  existing 
agency.  j 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ] 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  yield  to  t^ie  gentleman 
frwn  California.  [ 

Mr.  BELli.  Is  it  not  trui  that  part  of 
the  reason  also  is  the  fact  that  the  pov- 
erty act  to  some  extent  is  $l  new  experi- 
ment in  that  it  bsrpasses  many  existing 
agencies  and  superimpose$  on  them  a 
new  jurisdiction.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  QDIE.   That  is  right. 

I  appreciate  the  gentllenian's  con- 
tribution. I 

Let  me  discuss  the  Job  ^rps,  one  of 
the  most  controversial  p€ul4  of  the  whole 
program.  Potentially  the  Job  Corps  is 
a  good  program  because  it  Wfll  help  those 
individuals  who  need  a  change  of  en- 
vironment and  need  this  type  of  sur- 
roundings in  order  that  th«y  can  learn 
a  marketable  skill,  learn  work  experience 
and  achieve  some  basic  education  that 
will  enable  them  to  fit  inio  the  tech- 
nological age.  T 

But  the  failure  we  havei  seen  in  the 
Job  Corps  ccNOies  from  the  exoessive  costs, 
the  profiteering,  and  peradssive  disci- 
plinary policies. 

Hi.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  trie  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  1 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORd!  Did  I  un- 
ilerstand  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to 
Just  use  the  word  "proflteerii^"  as  mean- 
ing deflciencies  in  the  op«3:tatlon  of  the 
Job  Corps?  I 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentl^an  frwa 
Michigan  understood  corre<Jtly. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Does  the 
Kntleman  in  the  well  wish  to  be  specific 
»l»ut  this?  I  assume  when  you  talk 
«bont  profiteering,  you  are  talking  about 
some  private  company  or  corporation 
wntracting  with  the  Ooverniaent  for  the 
operUon  of  a  Job  Corps  cattp;  Is  that 
tight? 

Vx.  QUns.  I  intend  to  be  BpeciOc.  I 
^"vat  say  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  be  specific  and  name 
the  people  he  believes  are  engaged  in 
profiteering  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Federal  Qovernment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yea;  I  will  be  doing  this 
and  have  done  so  already  in  public 
memos.  I  am  Just  about  to  go  into  that. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  I  have  read 
the  press  releases  but  now  we  are  talk- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  you  made  what  seemed  to 
me  a  rather  strong  charge.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  would  name 
specifically  which  corporations  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Government  he  believes 
to  have  engaged  in  profiteering? 

It  is  your  word,  not  mine,  sir.  It  Is 
your  word  and  not  mine. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  plan  to  be  specific.  I  am 
going  to  move  into  that  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Do  you  in- 
tend to  name  the  companies  you  are  ac- 
cusing of  profiteering? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  plan  to. 
The  reasons  that  costs  have  so  far  ex- 
ceeded estimates  is  a  combination  of 
high  property  rentals,  excessive  salaries, 
and  imderestimated  site  rehabilitation 
costs.  There  has  been  poor  Judgment,  at 
best,  on  the  leasing  arrangements.  The 
recent  disclosure  that  we  have  made 
about  Consolidated  American  Services, 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL]  in  a  memo  yesterday,  on 
a  contract  for  the  Job  Corps  site  feasi- 
bility surveys,  raises  serious  doubts  about 
the  happenstance  selection  of  the  sites 
which  have  later  been  found  to  be  exces- 
sively expensive. 

I  will  point  to  our  Poverty  Memo  No. 
36.  which  was  the  one  I  referred  to  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  mentioned  yesterday,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  did,  the  Kanawha 
Hotel.  Here  we  see  what  I  believe  Is  ex- 
cessive profits.  Mr.  Angus  Peyton,  West 
Virginia  commissioner  of  commerce,  was 
the  president  of  the  corporation  which 
owns  the  hotel  and  makes  $94,800  a  year 
straight  profit,  with  the  Federal  Govcth- 
ment  reimbursing  them  for  the  taxes,  and 
the  utilities;  $345,549.51  was  spent  re- 
novating the  nmdown  hotel  worth,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  we  received, 
about  $250,000. 

Mr.  Boutin,  of  the  OEO,  diluted  what 
I  said  In  a  public  hearing,  but  was  proved 
wrong,  and  I  shall  insert  the  memos 
which  lay  this  pfrogram  out: 
[Republican  poverty  memo,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Mar.  21 
1966] 

No.  6:  CHARI.XSTOK.  W.  Va.,  Horn.  Cashes  d» 
oit  Amtipovxstt  Pboosaic 

Lease  a  run-down  hotel  for  $94,800  a  year. 
Pay  aU  taxes.  Insurance,  utilities  and  repairs. 
Spend  •225,000  renovating  the  buUdlng. 
which  reliable  naX  estate  broken  value  at 
$250,000. 

Result:  One  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  In 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

The  waste  involved  in  another  of  the  pet 
projects  of  the  President's  so-called  War  on 
Poverty  was  disclosed  today  by  Congressman 
Albkkt  H.  QtriK  (R-Mlnn.)  In  a  speech  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
la  housed  In  the  old  Kanawha  Hotel,  owned 
by  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Company,  whose  presl- 
dent  la  Angos  Peytcn.  a  pramiiMnt  Wost  Vlr> 
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glnla  Democrat  and  State  Commerce  Com- 
missioner. 

"The  run-down  hotel,  which  was  used  for 
Democratic  Presidential  campaign  headquar- 
ters In  1960.  was  assessed  at  $87,000  prior  to 
occupancy  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  In  Au- 
gust, 1966,"  Congressman  Qtm  stdd.  "It  was 
subsequently  raised  to  $115,000.  Estimates 
of  reliable  real  estate  brokers  In  Charleston 
placed  the  value  of  the  hotel  at  $250,000." 

"In  addition  to  receiving  a  guaranteed 
profit  of  40  per  cent  on  the  annual  $94,800 
rental  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
$225,000  spent  renovating  the  building  wo\ild 
accrue  to  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Company," 
Congressman  Qxnx  said. 

"Our  Investigations  have  revealed  that  In 
the  Spring  of  1965  a  construction  consultant, 
an  employee  of  a  firm  retained  by  the  Ofllce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  two  separate 
occasions  surveyed  the  Kanawha  Hotel  to 
determine  Its  suitability  for  a  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center,"  said  Congressman  Quie. 
"Both  times,  despite  pressure  to  approve  the 
site,  the  consultant  recommended  against  use 
of  the  Hotel,  reporting  among  other  things 
that  the  building  would  be  too  expensive  to 
rehabilitate." 

Congressman  Qtms  said  there  are  "obvious 
political  ImpUcatlons"  In  the  arrangement 
and  that  It  Is  "another  example  of  extrava- 
gant diversion  of  anti-poverty  funds  Into  the 
pockets  of  Democratic  politicians." 

"Testimony  at  hearings  currently  being 
held  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  revealed  the  estimated  costs  of  maintain- 
ing one  Job  Corps  enrollee  for  a  year  ranges 
from  $8,500  to  $13,000.  Educators  gasp  at 
these  figures  and  taxpayers  question  the 
Justification  for  such  an  expensive  program. 
We  all  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  agree  with  the  concept 
.  .  .  however,  the  program  wasn't  designed  to 
be  a  windfall  for  the  wealthy  with  Influence," 
Congressman  Quix  said. 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcominlttee.  Apr  6. 
19681 

No.  14:  OZX>  Fm)DLE-HKADKD  Again 

"Congressman  Qote,  the  figtires  that  were 
given  to  you  and  through  you  were  put  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  were  Inacoirate. 
Plrst  of  aU.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  chron- 
ology of  the  factual  facts,"  said  Deputy  Di- 
rector Bernard  L.  Boutin  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

He  made  the  statement  March  23  In  a  hear- 
ing before  the  House  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Poverty  as  he  attempted  to  Justify  OEO 
money  poured  Into  a  run-down  hotel  In 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  that  OEO  U  using 
as  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center. 

Today,  Congressman  Qun  took  the  House 
Floor  to  answer  the  charge  of  Inaccuracy.  He 
was  loaded  with  a  battery  of  documents  In- 
cluding the  lease  on  the  hotel. 

■nie  docimienta  show  that  Congressman 
Qtns  Is  right — Boutin  Is  wrong. 

"The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
through  lu  Deputy  Director,  has  again  shown 
the  fuddle-headed,  make-lt-up-as-you-go 
approach  that  has  characterized  the  pro- 
grams, administration  and  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty,"  Con- 
gressman Qxnx  said. 

The  controversy  rages  around  the  run- 
down Kanawha  Hotel  In  downtown  Charles- 
ton- It  Is  owned  by  the  EUinawha  Hotel 
Corporation,  whose  President  is  Angus  Pey- 
ton, West  Virginia  Commerce  Commissioner 
and  imsucoessful  1964  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  State  Senate.- 

"As  we  consider  the  huge  amount  of 
money — totaUng  at  least  $477,839.76  In  first- 
year  costs  alone — that  OEO  wUl  have  poured 
out  to  operate  this  center.  I  again  say  these 
oonceeslons  Imply  poUUcal  favorltlm,''  Oon- 
gressman  QniBsaid. 
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The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  ottered  documentation 
tbat  abowi,  be  said,  "a  cbronology  ot  tbe 
actual  facts": 

Congreesman  Quh'b  contention  that  the 
rental  on  tbe  property  1b  $94,800  a  year  is 
correct,  as  proved  by  tbe  lease  itself.  Boutin 
bad  disputed  tbat  figure. 

That  OEO  la  paying  all  tazae.  Insurance, 
utilities  and  repairs  is  correct,  as  be  bad 
said,  even  down  to  paying  transportation, 
storage  and  personal  property  taxes  on  tbe 
unvised  hotel  furniture. 

Originally.  Congressman  Quix  had  said  the 
cost  of  renovating  tbe  structure  was  •226,000. 
Boutin  claimed  IIST.OOO. 

"Though  listed  under  various  bookkeep- 
ing headings,  tbe  best  figure  I  can  deter- 
mine after  further  Investigation  is  cloaer  to 
9350,000,"  Congressman  Qttix  said. 

Congressman  Qtnx  also  quoted  tbe  West 
Virginia  statute  showing  that  his  aaaeaa- 
ment  figures  on  the  hotel — challenged  by 
Boutin — are  correct. 

"This  is  Just  another  example  of  tbe  way 
In  which  OEO  operates  its  programs,  even 
down  to  determining  costs,"  Congreesman 
Qmx  said.  "I  might  suggest  tbat  OEO  pay 
more  attention  to  getting  its  figures  straight." 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Apr.  15, 
1906] 

No.  14a:  CfeSDiBiLiTT  Oaf  at  OEO — Chaxlks- 

TON    REVISITKD 

"Congressman  Quiz,  tbe  figures  tbat  were 
given  to  you  .  .  .  were  inaccurate."  Thus,  in 
testimony  on  March  23rd  BemarO  L.  Bcutln 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  bsgan 
a  point  by  point  denial  of  facts  preesated 
by  Albkbt  H.  Qinx  (R.  Minn.)  four  day> 
earlier  with  reference  to  the  Charleston,  West 
Virginia.  Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
same  day  Congressman  Sam  Oebbons  of  Flor- 
ida took  the  Floor  defending  OEO  and  de- 
claring that  Congressman  Qtnx,  inad- 
vertently, was  wrong. 

Further  Investigation  In  Charleston  not 
only  showed  tbat  Congressman  Qtnx  was 
right  but  that  he  conservatively  understated 
the  established  facts  that  add  up  to  scan- 
dalous poverty  profits  to  a  leading  Democrat 
ofDce  holder  in  West  Virginia.  Congreesman 
Qttik  said  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  owned  by 
a  corporation  whose  president  was  Angus 
Peyton,  a  prominent  Democrat  and  tbe  pres- 
ent Commerce  Commissioner  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  undented.  Congressman 
Qmx  said  that  the  ECanawba  Hotel  Lease 
provides  for  payment  of  $94,800  a  year  net 
profit,  after  the  Federal  government  reim- 
bxirses  for  taxes,  insurance,  utilities  and  re- 
pairs. Mr.  Boutin  said  the  rent  was  $90,000. 
The  fact  is  that  tbe  rent  is  $94,800  and  tbe 
Federal  government  pays,  in  addition.  $4,800 
a  year  for  the  storage  of  old  hotel  property. 

Congressman  Qtnx  said  assessments  in 
West  Virginia  were  by  law  60%  of  market 
value.  Mr.  Boutin  said  they  were  40%. 
Chapter  18,  Article  9(a),  Section  4  of  the 
West  Virginia  code  provides  that  assessed 
valuation  shall  not  be  less  than  60%  nor 
more  than  100%  of  appraised  valuation. 

Mr.  Qrnx  said  that  the  Federal  government 
has  spent  at  least  $225,000  renovating  the 
rundown  Kanawha  Hotel.  Mr.  Boutin  said 
they  have  spent  only  $187,000.  The  fact  is 
the  Federal  government  has  spent  $346,000 
to  renovate  the  hotel  into  a  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter. This  Includes  $290,020.60  spent  on  re- 
pairs and  Installation  of  equipment,  $24.- 
986.77  for  electric,  heating  and  plumbing 
it«ns  which  they  call  "maintenance"  and 
$80,580.14  for  outstanding  mechanics  liens. 

Mr.  Qtnx  said  that  tbe  Kanawha  Hotel 
was  worth  about  $260,000  at  the  time  it  was 
choeen  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  Mr.  Boutin 
claimed  It  was  worth  $438,000  in  1908  and 
$506,350  in  I960  (perhaps  slyly  Including  in 
its  value  $345,000  worth  of  rsaovatlaos  at 
taxpayers'  expenaesl)    The  fact  is  that  reli- 


able real  estate  brokers  in  Charleston  indi- 
cated the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  worth  about 
$250,000  prior  to  renovation.  A  somewhat 
older  but  comparable  hotel  in  Charleston,  the 
Milner-RulTner,  with  more  land  and  a  more 
valuable  location,  sold  on  February  1st  this 
year  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Boutin  defended  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
expenditures  with  tbe  claim  that  annual 
square  foot  rental  cost  is  less  than  one  dol- 
lar. This  figure  must  have  l>een  computed 
by  dividing  the  erroneous  $90,000  per  year 
rental  by  100,000  square  feet.  This  becomes 
an  entirely  meaningless  computation  when 
it  is  understood  that  it  Ignores  $4,800  being 
paid  annually  for  storage  of  the  old  hotel 
furniture,  $7,600  paid  annvially  for  taxes  (in- 
cluding taxes  on  the  furniture  in  storage  and 
the  hotel's  accoiints  receivable),  $5,740  paid 
annually  for  insurance  and  $4,800  paid  an- 
nually for  rent  In  addition  to  the  $90,000 
reported  by  OEO.  Certainly  a  meaningful 
annual  square  foot  cost  figure  should  include 
all  annual  expenditures,  not  to  mention 
$16,000  to  settle  leases  of  former  tenants  and 
some  annually  amortizing  of  tbe  $345,549.51 
renovations.  Who  does  Mr.  Boutin  think  be 
fools  by  citing  such  glib  and  misleading 
figures? 

In  Sinnmary,  the  poverty  i«t>gram  has 
spent  $345,549.51  renovating  a  rundown  hotel 
worth  about  $250,000.  A  corixiratlon,  whose 
then  president  is  a  leading  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  receives  $94,800  per  year  profit 
on  property  worth  $250,000.  That  is  a  pov- 
erty profit  of  38  percent  a  year.  An  OEO  of- 
ficial described  the  Charleston  Women's  Job 
Corps  arrangement  as  "the  very  best  deal 
that  could  be  gotten."  The  taxpayers  might 
be  Justified  in  asking  "the  best  deal  for 
whom?' 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  April  20, 
1900] 

No.   16:   Thx  Kanawha  Hotxl — A  Logical 
Choicx? 

Congressman  Albxxt  H.  Qxtik  pointed  out 
today  more  errors  in  tbe  March  23  testimony 
of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Deputy  Director  of  tbe 
Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Boutin  was 
testifying  before  tbe  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Poverty  of  tbe  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee. 

Congressman  Qxtik  was  attempting  to  learn 
more  about  a  feasibility  study  that  had  been 
conducted  to  determine  if  the  nm-down 
Kanawha  Hotel  in  downtown  Charleston. 
West  Virginia,  was  suitable  for  a  Women's 
Job  Corps  Center. 

The  engineer  who  conducted  the  feasibil- 
ity survey  twice  said  that  it  was  not  suit- 
able— and  was  fired  for  his  trouble.  The 
Kanawha  Hotel  was  leased  from  the  Ka- 
nawha Hotel  Corp.,  whose  president  was  An- 
gus Peyton,  West  Virginia  Commerce  Com- 
missioner and  unsuccessful  1964  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  State  Scsute. 

Boutin  was  just  one  of  three  OEO  offlcialt 
that  Congressman  Qnzx  questioned  about  the 
feasibility  study.  He  also  asked  Benetta  B 
Washington,  of  OEO's  Women's  Centers  Di- 
vision, who  had  conducted  the  sttidy.  She 
said  it  was  OEO's  ovra  engineers.  Congress- 
man QuiB  asked  ICllton  Fogelman,  OEO  con- 
tracting officer,  who  had  conducted  the 
feasibility  study.  Ttogelman  said  it  was  Con- 
solidated American  Services.  He  was  right. 
Boutin's  version  came  out  like  this: 

Mr.  Boutin:  "Survey  for  this  was  done  by 
GSA  for  us.  Tbe  facilities  that  were  care- 
fully looked  at  was  the  Ruffner  Hotel,  the 
Holley  Hotel,  the  hotel  in  question,  the 
Daniel  Boone  Hotel  and  the  Holiday  Inn 
Hotel." 

The  "hotel  In  question"  was,  of  course,  the 
run-down  Kanawha. 

Congressman  Qcn  had  charged  earlier  that 
selection  of  the  Kanawh*  Hotel,  coupled  wltti 
the  $M300  uunua  rental  and  tbe  tentastio 
cost  of  rehabilitation  which  mounted  the 


first-year  cost  of  the  site  to  at  least 
$477,839.76.  "implies  political  favoritism." 

(Boutin  also  testified  before  the  Ad  Hoc 
Sul>committee  that  the  first-year  cost  figures 
advanced  by  Congressman  Qtnx  were  Inaccu- 
rate. Subsequent  investigation  showed  tbat 
Congreesman  Qtnx  was  right — Boutin 
wrong.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  coet  flg\ues,  Boutin's 
testimony  that  several  sites  were  "carefully 
looked  at"  appears  to  be  Inaccurate  and  ml5- 
leadlng. 

In  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  alter- 
natives were  considered  for  the  location  ol 
the  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps  Center, 
Congressman  Qttie  bad  the  minority  investi- 
gator of  tbe  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  make  a 
check,  with  the  following  results : 

On  March  28,  1966.  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Crowley, 
owner  of  the  Holley  Hotel  on  Quarrier  Street 
in  Charleston,  said  that  at  no  time  did  stie 
consider  leasing  tbe  Holley  Hotel  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  its  con- 
tractor, Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  Sbe 
recalled  that  early  in  1966  a  representative  of 
Packard  Bell  called  on  her  and  asked  if  she 
would  be  Interested  in  leasing  the  hotel  a* 
a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  Mrs.  Crowley 
told  this  man  that  she  was  Interested  In  sell- 
ing the  hotel,  but  not  in  leasing  it.  She  re- 
membered that  his  manner  was  abrupt  and 
her  conversation  with  him  was  less  than  five 
minutes.  To  her  knowledge,  no  surveys  or 
studies  of  the  Holley  Hotel  were  made  by 
Packard  Bell,  OEO,  at  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  Boutin  claimed  made 
some  studies  for  the  OEO  program. 

Also  on  March  28,  1966,  Mr.  Joe  Reiser, 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel 
at  Washington  and  Capitol  Streets  In 
Charleston,  said  that  to  his  knowledge  no 
studies  or  surveys  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel 
were  made  by  Packard  Bell,  GSA  or  OEO  In 
contemplation  of  a  Women's  Job  Corps  site. 
He  said  no  approach  or  ofter  had  been  made 
to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  by  any 
representative  of  these  organizations.  On 
April  6,  1966,  Mr.  Reiser  said  he  bad  been  In 
contact  with  Mr.  Roger  S.  Creel,  General 
Manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been 
vacationing  in  Miami,  Florida.  Mr.  Creel 
confirmed  that  at  no  time  was  any  offer  made 
to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  regarding 
the  Women's  Job  Corjw  Center  and  to  his 
knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of  the  hotel 
had  I>een  made  for  that  purpose. 

On  April  6,  1960,  Mr.  Lyman  Stanton, 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Holi- 
day Inn  Hotel  on  Kanawha  Botilevard  in 
Charleston,  told  the  same  story.  He  said 
that  no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made  In 
regard  to  tbe  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  site 
and  to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of 
that  facility  had  been  made. 

On  March  80.  1966,  Mr.  Vincent  Chaney, 
Charleston  attorney  who  had  represented  the 
Ruffner  Hotel  for  years  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  building  on  February  1,  1966,  said  that  to 
his  knowledge  no  action  had  been  taken  In 
any  way  by  Packard  Bell  or  OEO  in  consider- 
ation of  tbe  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Job  Corps 
site.  His  statement  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  R. 
O.  Lilly,  St..  Charleston  attorney  and  princi- 
pal stockholder  of  the  famUy-ovraed  Ruffner 
Hotel  prior  to  its  sale. 

Mr.  Lilly  said,  however,  that  in  1966,  when 
he  learned  that  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
had  been  planned  for  Charleston,  he  was  in- 
terested but  was  never  approached. 

Had  he  been  approached,  Mr.  Lilly  said. 
ha  would  have  been  very  interested  in  leas- 
ing the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  for  much  less  than  the  $94,800 
annual  rental  on  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  Ully  described  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  » 
Blz-story  buUdlng  with  basement  and  pent- 
house which  includes  about  170  bedrooms. 
He  said  the  hotel  has  been  leased  to  the 
MUlnw  Co.  of  rxetrolt.  Michigan,  during  the 
past  three  years  under  an  arrangement  where 
the  hotel  owners  received  17  per  cent  of  the 
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^„  income.    This  restated  ui  the  foUow- 

ingspproximate  incomes  to  the  botel:  1965 

»JI,000;  1964— $18,000;  and  1963— $14,000. 
Onder  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Ruffner 
Hotel  paid  taxes  and  Insurance  <>n  the  buUd- 
lng and  Its  furniture. 

Under  the  Kanawha  Hotel-i>ackard  Bell 
lease,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
pays  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  hotel  and  its 
(umlture.  as  well  as  furniture  stcrage. 

"It  seems  apparent  from  thesei  figures  that 
Mr.  Lilly  woxUd  have  been  glatl,  as  he  has 
old,  to  lease  the  RulTner  Hotel  for  much 
less  than  $94,800  a  year,"  CongreBsmen  Quiz 
lald  in  a  speech  on  the  House  Floor  today. 
"Based  on  information  furnished  by  responsi- 
ble Charleston  hotel  representatives,  it  is 
tpparent  to  me  the  Kanawha  ^tel  was  the 
ooiy  site  considered." 

"This  is  in  addition  to  the  errprs  I  pointed 
out  previously  in  Mr.  Boutin's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ad  Hoc  Subconrmitteev"  Congress- 
man QuiE  said.  "As  f ar  as  I  aih  concerned, 
10  many  errors  of  such  a  basic  and  grave 
nature  are  enough  to  discredit  %ti.  Boutin's 
tnUre  testimony.  This  is  another  example 
of  the  chaotic  and  make-it-up-as-you-go  ad- 
ministration that  seems  to  l>e  so  much  a  part 
of  every-day  operations  at  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity."  , 

I  also  say  that  at  St.  Petejnsburg  the 
rental  of  this  property  for  18  months  was 
more  than  the  appraised  vaWe.  in  ad- 
dition, it  was  poorly  located! In  a  resi- 
dential community  for  the  elderly,  a  poor 
selection,  and  there  was  a  necessity  to 
close  the  camp  after  only  42  graduates 
with  a  cost  of  $39,205  per  graduate: 
iRepubllcan     poverty     memo.     Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommltt^,  May  18, 

I  So.  25:  RocKiNo  Chad  VxbsttbI  Rock  and 
Boll,  ob  CoMMtrKixr  Rklatiom  AxiocinES 

W  St.   PtTEBSBUBO,   Fla. 

I  (To  be  delivered  from  the  floor  oj 
of  Representatives   by  Hon. 

QOODEU.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  first  requirement  in  suc- 
Miful  operation  of  a  Job  Corpe  center  is 
good  community  relations.     In  8t.  Peters- 
tog,  Florida,  Job  Corps  officials  have  acted 
ont  a  textbook  version  of  how  not  to  pro- 
mote good  conmiunlty  relations.     In  April 
1965,  they  opened  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Oen- 
w  In  the  Hotel  Huntington  in  a  quiet  area 
larrounded  by  residential  dweUihgs  for  re- 
I  tlrtd  people.    The  rental  of  the  Hotel  Hunt- 
I  iBjton  lor  18  months  totalled  moire  than  its 
1  ippralsed  value.    Community  resistance  and 
wenunent  were  overwhelming.    At  the  time 
u  OEO  spokesman,   referring  to  Women's 
Jot)  Corps  Centers,  said,  "The  St.  Petersburg 
center  Is  Uie  first.     If  any  mistakes  have 
wnmade,  the  responsibility  is  *»lne  and  I 
I  tiUleam  from  them."  '       -^ 

l,i"*'-°°^  y®""'  °^°  ^^  graduated  42  en- 
l^f^Ir^P*  *^''  ^*-  Petersburg  Center  at  a 
C-  il.'"^-^°^'  averaging  $39,206  per  grad- 
IZ-.  .,*  '^o°*Wy  cost  of  the  Bt.  Peters- 
1^  facilities  is  by  far  the  hlgbeet  of  any 
I  women  8  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  country 
I,n»^i'^^  ^^'^  classroom  faculties  were 
IKZw°'*'  '""'■  separate  locations  in  St. 
Ik«?  ii!^'  ""*  "*•  Pinellas  Couhty  School 
Ite^'..  *  Center's  sponsor,  has  been  locked 
IBoontlnuous  struggle  and  conti-oversy  with 
ir^t!"  ^*  ^^^  °°*  *°  temnoate  their 
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Amazed  local  officials  lost  no  time  in  re- 
acting. On  May  10,  the  St.  Petersburg  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  precluding  the 
use  of  the  Soreno  Hotel  for  a  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter. On  May  11,  the  School  Board  refused 
to  extend  the  current  contract  for  use  of 
school  faculties.  Protests  rose  from  every 
comer,  including  commvmity  businessmen 
and  planners  who  foimd  the  Job  Corps  loca- 
tion in  direct  contradiction  of  redevelopment 
and  rehabUltation  plans  for  that  area  of 
the  city.  The  Governor  has  indicated  he 
wiU  try  to  veto  the  project. 

It  would  appear  that  Job  Corps  officials 
have  leapt  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire 
and  they  owe  Congress  and  the  people  of  St! 
Petersburg  some  explanations: 

(1)  Did  any  community  officials  agree  to 
the  Soreno  Hotel  location  before  it  was  an- 
nounced? 

(2)  Could  the  dreamers  at  OEO  come  up 
with  any  location  that  would  cause  more 
community  disruption  in  St.  Petersbiirg? 

(3)  What  possible  basis  did  they  have  for 
selecting  a  commimlty  like  St.  Petersburg 
for  a  Job  Corps  site  in  the  first  place? 

(4)  What  accounts  for  the  apparent  ob- 
session at  OEO  to  rejuvenate  old  hotels  In 
unsuitable  locations? 

(6)  Under  present  policies  can  they  hold 
out  any  ixopt  to  the  American  taxpayers  that 
they  wlU  ever  get  their  cost  per  Job  Corps 
graduate  down  to  as  low  as  $20,000.  without 
counting  dropouts  as  graduates? 

liir.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  Congressman 
Qmx,  and  I  are  particularly  affronted  by  Job 
Corps  bungling  because  of  our  long-time 
sponsorship  of  the  Job  Corps  approach 
Three  years  before  the  War  on  Poverty  we 
proposed  experimental  skUl  centers  for  young 
people  who  need  to  be  Uberated  from  their 
Unmedlate  environment  in  order  to  respond 
to  educational  training.  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  this  week  has  rejected 
summarily  a  whole  series  of  RepubUcan 
amendments  to  tighten  up  Job  Corps  proce- 
dures and  to  counter  the  mass  production 
psychology  that  stUl  seems  to  prevaU  at  OEO. 
Our  100-page  Opportunity  Crusade,  as 
a  complete  substitute  for  the  poverty  war, 
would  require  proper  planning,  consultation 
with  local  officials  and  sensible  economic 
management.  It  woiUd  direct  Job  Corps 
officials  by  specific  provision  of  law  to  "stimu- 
late formation  of  indigenous  community 
activity  in  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters to  provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  re- 
ception of  enrollees  In  community  life." 


enroUees  there;  I  talked  with  the  people 
ninning  the  program.  Frankly,  it  was 
the  national  publicity,  much  of  It  gen- 
erated I  think  in  political  spite,  which 
threw  the  St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter into  a  tailapin. 

I  regret  very  deeply  that  this  injustice 
was  done  to  these  young  women.  They 
were  severely  hurt  personally.  The  pro- 
gram was  severely  hurt. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  wish  the  g^nUeman 
would  use  some  of  his  time  for  a  spell, 
because  we  are  going  to  be  short  on  ours. 
I  think  you  made  your  point. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  I  have,  too 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  for  a  quesUon  only 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man in  the  weU  has  made  reference  now 
to  the  specific  project  carried  out  by 
Consolidated  American  Services,  Inc. 
The  Congressional  Record  is  replete 
with  his  references. 

The  CoNGRxssioNAi,  Record  is  replete 
with  the  previous  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man about  this.  Also  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  yesterday  to  Con- 
gressman Slack's  detailed  reply. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  was  Congressman 
Slack's  detailed  reply  on? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  It  is  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  know  about  those  on  the 
Kanawha  Hotel.  Does  he  have  one  on 
OonAmalso? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes,  on 
April  25.  b^inning  on  page  892,  there  Is 
a  reply  to  the  gentleman's  previous 
charges.  On  page  845  of  the  hearings,  we 
had  before  our  committee  Mr.  Boutin. 
He  made  this  statement  in  response  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well: 

Congressman  Qxtik,  the  flgtires  that 'were 
given  to  you  and  through  you  were  put  into 
the  CoNcxxsaoNAL  Rxooro  were  inaccurate. 


X^^^^^'^V^  "°  disasti'ously  in  their 
\^l  ^i^"  Huntington  site  and  in  pro- 
IhTuv!?*^  community  relations  in  this 
IStat^  f'l^.'  °P«™«°°.  OEO  has  now  dem- 
llto.  .J?*^  °'''  '°°^"  ^  con»fn«nity  re- 
Ik^  f        demonstrated   howihey  have 

IS1Lit^°'o^' °'^''"-  O"^  May  4,  with 
IhilSiL^'  °^^  announced  the  Center  will 
li^'^/o  the  Old  luxury  So«io  hSIi 
I       "  i*-n»onth  contract  for  $3,1  mni'on. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  In  connection  with 
the  St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps  Center,  I 
think  It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  at 
this  time  that  a  Job  Corps  type  of  center 

was  operated  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla 

not  in  my  district,  but  in  the  district'of 
one  of  your  colleagues.  For  about  a  year 
it  had  been  a  very  successful  program 
It  was  not  until  the  same  contractor 
which  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
local  school  board,  which  is  a  Republican 
school  board,  moved  the  center  volun- 
tarily from  where  they  had  been  operat- 
ing it  to  the  place  where  they  were  finally 
run  out  by  pubUc  opinion  that  they  got 
in  trouble. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  gotten  into  trouble  had  It  not  been 
for  unjustifiable  and  unwarranted  criti- 
cism, emulating  some  of  it  right  here  In 
this  Congress,  of  the  program.  As  I  say 
this  is  not  in  my  district,  but  I  visited 
the  St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps  Center  on 
a  number  of  occasions.    I  talked  with 


Is  the  gentleman  now  relying  on  the 
figures  that  show  In  the  official  trans- 
cript of  the  hearings  for  the  information 
that  he  is  putting  out  today?  Is  the 
gentleman  relying  on  the  figures  that  he 
previously  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  which  a  representative  of  that 
company  testified  before  our  committee 
were  Inaccurate? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  made  a  further  Investi- 
gation, and  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Boutin 
was  the  one  who  was  inaccurate. 

In  fact,  my  first  figures  were  conserva- 
tive. I  had  it  checked  thoroughly  and 
found  out  what  the  situation  was  I 
found  out  that  OEO  subsequently  went  to 
check  on  my  figures  and  found  them  ac- 
curate. That  Is  why  they  have  not  re- 
turned with  any  statement  that  said  their 
figures  were  originally  correct.  My  figure 
was  $94,800  annual  rent;  Mr.  Boutin  said 
that  was  Inaccurate,  that  it  was  really 
$90,000.  He  was  the  one  who  was  in- 
accurate, not  me.  I  checked  the  con- 
tract again  which  showed  that  it  was 
$94,800.  Anyone  can  read  the  contract 
and  see  that  I  was  correct.  I  laid  oat 
the  exact  figures.  I  saw  nothing  in  the 
rebuttal  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  which  dl^roved  any  of  the  facts 
which  I  gave.  To  date  no  one  has  dis- 
proved those  facts. 
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Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QITIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  QOODEZaL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
no  reason  to  talce  up  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  because  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  not  read  the  two 
subeequent  speeches  that  came  after  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Boutin  in  the  hearings, 
in  which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qdis]  reports  on  the  full  investl- 
gati(»i  and  what  the  facts  were,  which 
proved  to  be  worse  than  his  original  al- 
legation. They  have  never  been  contra- 
dicted, since  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qun]  followed  up  for  us  on 
April  20,  and  thereafter  gave  the  full 
facts  of  the  investigation.  o 

Secondly,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  are 
talking  about  mixing  up  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent situations.  The  Kanawha  Hotel 
has  iiothing  to  do  with  Consolidated 
American  Services,  that  is,  ConAm. 
ConAm  was  an  entirely  different  poverty 
million-dollar  contract.  I  made  a  speech 
on  this  in  August  and  I  followed  up  on  it 
yesterday.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  QUIE.  With  this  exception,  the 
ConAm  surveyed  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield  fiu-ther? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gcintle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Part  of  the  referoice 
that  was  in  the  Kanawha  Hotel  dispute 
was  that  ConAm  had  made  a  survey  at 
the  Kanawha  Hotel,  but  the  facts  did 
not  have  ansrthing  to  do  with  ConAm. 
The  facts  were  developed  by  investiga- 
tors as  to  what  the  facts  were  in  ttie  run- 
down Kanawha  Hotel. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  m«»My^f^ 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  the  gentleman  who  Just 
spoke  Is  obviously  the  one  who  has  not 
read  the  Record,  because  he  says  the 
statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quiz]  are  answered  on 
the  25th  of  April,  5  days  later,  by 
Congressman  Slack. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
read  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack]  he  does 
not  in  any  way  claim  my  facts  are  incor- 
rect. 

Until  I  find  somebody  from  OEO  who 
can  prove  that  my  facts  are  incorrect, 
they  stand  as  they  are.  I  know  they  are 
corret't,  because  we  did  the  kind  of  thor- 
ough investigation  that  should  have  been 
done  by  our  committee.  So  I  will  yield 
no  further  on  this  point,  unless  someone 
can  come  forward  with  some  facts. 
There  Is  no  use  haranguing  the  situa- 
tion. 

A  serious  situation  regarding  the  high 
cost  of  Job  Corps  facilities  is  found  in 
the  subcommittee  report  of  October  27, 
1965,  signed  by  majority  and  minority 
investigators : 

Mr.  McManuB  (the  Community  Relations 
Chief)  also  eetlmated  on  October  20th  that 
Atterbtiry's  total  coet  during  Its  Initial  18 
months  of  operation  would  be  approximately 
•5.000,000  more  than  the  original  grant  of 
$10,828,000.  He  ascribed  half  of  the  pro- 
jected Increase  to  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction costs  which  would  amount  to 
$3,000,000  Instead  of  the  estimated  $500,000. 

This,  I  might  note,  is  a  500-percent  In- 
crease in  cost.  I  will  point  out  here  about 
the  excessive  salaries. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  understood  that  to  be  an  invitation 
to  come  forward  with  some  facts. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.   I  will  yield  for  some  facts. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  I  would 
simply  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  at- 


tention to  the  record  of  the  hearings  and 
to  ask  once  again  whether,  in  making 
the  accusations  he  now  makes,  he  relies 
upon  the  figures  in  our  hearings,  here 
brsmded  as  inaccurate,  or  whether  he  re- 
lies on  something  other  than  the  figures 
elicited  during  the  hearings. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  repeat  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  misunderstood  me  before,  that  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Boutin  was  incorrect 
and  Inaccurate.  The  gentleman  can  call 
him  and  find  out  for  himself,  or  he  can 
call  the  OEO  and  find  out  for  himself. 
They  will  tell  the  gentleman  Boutin's 
figures  were  Inaccurate. 

One  would  tend  to  believe  a  person  in 
Boutin's  position,  so  I  subsequently  in- 
vestigated further  and  put  into  the  Ric- 
ORD  accurate  statements  as  to  what  the 
situation  was,  finding  not  only  that  Bou- 
tin was  inaccurate  but  that  I  had  used 
conservative  figures  previously. 

Let  me  proceed. 

The  excessive  salaries  which  have 
been  paid  to  urban  Job  Corps  employees 
have  resulted  in  extraordinary  expense 
and  the  proselyting  of  personnel  from 
existing  school  systems  and  from  other 
public  services.  We  pointed  out  in  the 
memorandums  the  various  Job  Corps 
centers  and  the  salaries  people  are  re- 
ceiving now  as  compared  to  the  salaries 
they  received  prior  to  being  employed  by 
the  Job  Corps  centers. 

We  heard  in  testimony  before  the  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  that 
there  are  similar  facilities  for  $2,000  or 
$3,000  per  annum,  with  85-percent  place- 
ment, even  taking  Job  Corps  rejectees  in 
residential  vocational  schools. 

I  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rk- 
OHD — and  I  will  ask  permission  when  we 
go  into  the  House — a  chart  taken  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  testimony,  and 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Don 
Watson,  the  director  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley  School  in  Vierma,  Ohio,  in  which 
he  lays  out  the  good  Job  being  done  in 
this  progrsjn. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


Breakdown  of  training  cotta  (indudet  capital  outlay  and  cost  of  equipment) 


Vnjfiot  * 

Tntaiees 
approved 

Trainees 

actually 
enrolled 

Trainees 

Approved 

educational 

training 

emit' 

coat  per 
pupil' 

Approved 

allowanee, 

tranapor- 

tatioa, 

iubaiitence> 

cost  per 
pupil' 

Approved 
total* 

Average 
cost  per 
pupil' 

28»-(l-I9) 

"     S40 

«5 

26 

SOS 

91 

90 

28 

88S 

107 

442 
S3 
11 

433 

65 

t89Sb9I2 

58,091 

3Z182 

963.202 

91379 

SI.  048 

64S 

792 

1,144 

882 

SI.  188. 603 

136.392 

48,430 

1.379,512 

174.628 

11,384 
1,604 
1,730 
1.666 
1,651 

ti  129, 318 

193.483 

70,612 

2332,804 

271.  OOS 

nii-a-4) „ 

Bias 

61M-a-H) 

iiso 

2,522 

•lJSHl-4) 

3.800 
2.5S3 

Totri 

LflflO 

1.917 

9M 

2027,866 

1,068 

2;928.e63 

1,528 

4.997,222 

Z607 

>  These  are  the  code  names  for  various  vocational  programs. 

•  Costs  indicated  are  approved  amounts  and  not  necessarily  amounts  expended. 


'  Average  costs  are  based  on  flgures  in  col.  3  which  reflect  trainees  actually  enrolled. 


lAk  Dow  WanoM.  Dnactoa.  ICahomzmo 
VaixET  School,  Vnncx.  Ohio 

Wben  we  discuss  our  placement  figure  at 
80  to  85  per  cent,  people  say,  "Well.  yas.  but 
the  employment  situation  Is  very  good  right 
now,  this  is  not  a  true  evaltiatlon".  Maybe 
It  Is  not,  but  I  think  It  Is  neoeasary  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  these  400-aome  dlsadvan- 
tagsd  boys  that  we  have  were  part.  In  many 
cases  were  part  of  that  4  per  cent  that  were 
mWI  unemployed.  They  were  unemployed 
when  they  came  to  us.  and  they  are  getting 
Jobs  now. 

In  oar  guidance  service  we  have,  of  oouiBe. 
orlenUtlon  and  testing.    We  feel  tt  Ic  very 


Important  to  get  them  Into  the  right  spot, 
get  the  square  pegs  In  the  square  holes.  We 
have  met  with  very  UtUe  resistance  of  getting 
boys  to  go  Into  the  vocational  area.  They 
an  want  to  do  what  they  have  the  beet 
chance  of  suooeedlng  In.  Our  counseling 
•ervlee.  the  guidance  department  serves — It 
la  on  a  consolidated  basis  to  the  training, 
housing,  groups  or  Individuals. 

In  other  words,  they  make  It  a  point  to 
know  as  much  about  each  Individual  case  as 
they  can  In  order  that  they  might  help  us  to 
better  design  a  program  that  will  meet  their 
needs.  The  results  of  the  residential  voca- 
tlonal  program^ — before  I  hit  on  that,  the 


matter  of  service  under  the  g\iidance  pro- 
gram, our  work-study  program.  Section  13, 
PX.  88-210. 

Now  many  of  our  students  do  not  receive 
a  training  allowance.  K  they  have  not  been 
out  of  school  for  a  full  year,  they  are  not 
eligible  for  a  training  allowance.  If  they  are 
16.  they  aren't  eligible.  If  they  turn  22  when 
In  the  program,  they  are  not  eligible.  The 
first  year  we  noticed  that  we  had  quite  a  few 
boys  dropping  out  becaiue  they  said  they 
could  not  afford  to  stay,  they  had  financial 
obligations.  We  have  used  the  work-study 
program  the  second  year.  We  have  bad  very 
few — I  cant  recaU  when  we  had  a  boy  that 


dropped  o\|t  for  financial  reasons.  We  have 
them  performing  such  tasks  as  custodial 
work,  good  service,  ground*  keeping,  clerl- 
e^ — this  sort  of  thing,  at|  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  hour.  It  has  be^n  a  tremendous 
help. 


has  been  a 

.  1. 


Some  of  the  state  people  wonder  how  we 
buy  parts  for  these  autom(>blle8,  but  I  can 
assure  you  they  are  strictly  by  the  students 
themselves.  As  far  as  the  oost  of  the  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Shoemaker  hit  on  this  very  briefly 
on  page  34.  In  the  testimony  you  will  find 
a  breakdown  of  every  project  that  has  been 
^proved  since  the  school  itarted. 

The  nimiber  of  trainees,  the  total  aver- 
age for  every  one.  Is  right  now  92,607.  We 
think  this  Is  very  economical.  I  have  been 
questioned  on  this  locally.  That  is  pretty 
expensive.  It  Is.  We  could  do  It  in  the 
public  schools,  at  the  high  school  level,  for 
one-fifth  or  one-slrth  of  this.  But  It  has 
not  been  done.  It  Is  necessary  to  do  It  now. 
It  t>ecomes  more  expensive  to  do  It  this  way. 
Kven  at  that  price  that  you  mentioned 
earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  taxpayers  will, 
I  think — ^thls  Is  a  good  Investment,  because 
they  wUl  Join  us  as  taxpayers.  It  has  been 
estimated  within  a  period!  at  three  years 
they  will  pay  back  the  Investment  and  from 
then  on  It  la  profit;  that  thf  y  will  be  buying 
goods  and  paying  taxes. 
•  •  • 

Mr.  MxEDS.  My  compUm^ts  to  you  and 
to  your  program.  In  fact  to  the  vocational 
education  system  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I 
think  you  have  a  tremendJously  fine  voca- 
tional educational  system. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chalrmajo,  I  left  out  one 
very  Important  Item,  and  tl^oee  are  the  rec- 
ommeadations.  They  are  Wot  exactly  the 
same  as  Dr.  Shoemaker  add  Dr.  Ramsey's. 
We  do  have  a  good  working  relationship, 
however.  It  Is  my  recointnendatlon,  on 
page  34  of  the  testimony,  that  funds  be 
made  available  for  the  clbnstructlon  and 
operation  of  the  residential  vocational 
schools  as  stipulated  In  Section  14.  Pi. 
88-210.  Number  2,  that  funds  Ije  authorized 
and  ^proprlated  under  PJj.  88-210  for  the 
construction,  equipping,  operating  of  voca- 
tional BChocds  throughout  the  country. 
Ohio  is  using  all  monies  available.  We  see 
the  results  of  a  lack  of  vocaitlonal  education 
offerings  in  public  schools. 

And  also  I  would  recomstend  additional 
funds  from  the  VocaUonal  EUucatlon  Act  for 
the  training  of  new  vocational  teachers  and 
upgrading  of  present  vocational  instructors. 
This  has  been  a  very  serious  problem  with 
M.  We  have  fortunately  been  able  to  ac- 
«n»lre  a  very  competent  staff,  but  we  are 
losing  them.  We  lost  two  thte  month  to  the 
Job  Corps,  because  of  tb*  tnOntng  they 
have  bad  here.  We  cant  aftrd  to  loee  these 
people.  ] 

The  work-study  programi  made  possible 
through  Section  13(b)  conttoued  on  a  100 
per  cent  federal  reimbursement  basis,  thus 
providing  an  effective  tool  tn  the  struggle 
to  prevent  dropout 

Mr.  Pkxkins.  The  two  yoU  lort  to  the  Job 
Com,  was  that  because  of  better  salarlea? 

Mr.  Watson.  These  were  very  dedicated 
people,  but  I  am  convinced  you  can  buy 
dedication.  I  think  this  U  exactly  what 
happened. 

Mr.  PoRD.  It  Is  hard  to  mate  the  payments 
m  the  family  car  and  faitfly  home  with 
oedloatlon. 

Mr.  Watson.  Rlg^t.  It  >kw  quite  a  bit 
higher  salary.  [ 

Thank  you.  gentlemen. 

Mr.  OOODELL,    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  ttie  gentleman 
«wn  New  York. 


Mr.  OOODELL.  Just  in  summary,  it 
I  may  so  state,  Mr.  Watson  testified  on 
July  12, 1966.  We  had  a  variety  of  other 
testimony  from  others  as  to  the  job  be- 
ing done  In  the  new  area  residence  voca- 
tional program.  Mr.  Watson  pointed  out 
that  the  Mahoning  Valley  School  in  Ohio 
Is  a  State-run  school  with  Federal  voca- 
tional education  support.  They  incorpo- 
rate supportive  services  with  a  vocational 
training  comparable  to  the  Job  Corps. 
They  take  Job  Corps  and  in  some  in- 
stances Job  Corps  dropouts  and  rejects. 
They  have  an  80-  to  85-percent  place- 
ment figure  upon  graduation.  The  per 
enrollee  cost  per  year  Is  $2,607  as  com- 
pared to  the  testimony  we  have  on  the 
Job  Corps,  which  rsmges  from  $9,000  to 
$12,000  per  year  cost  per  enrollee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chahr- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  just  for  one 
question,  and  after  this  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement  before  I  jrield 
further. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  understood  him  to  be  quoting  fr<Mn 
testimony  taken  on  July  12,  1966.  Since 
this  bill  left  our  committee  on  June  1, 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  tell  us 
where  and  before  whom  this  testimony 
wEis  given? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  say  that  the  testi- 
mony was  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentuclqr  [Mr. 
Perkins]  . 

Mr.  OOODELL.  The  general  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  on  July  12. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish 
to  point  out  alarming  instances  of  vio- 
lence involving  Job  Corps  enrollees  In 
Job  Corps  centers  and  neighboring 
towns  and  cities.  This  emphasizes  the 
need  for  more  discipline,  for  more  effec- 
tive security,  for  more  careful  screening 
and  selecticHi  of  enrollees. 

We  recognize  that  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  assist  the  disadvantaged  youth, 
and  we  can  expect  incidents  to  occur.  A 
large  number  of  them  will  have  had 
scrapes  with  the  law  before  they  came  in. 

However,  Congress  did  not  intend  the 
Job  Corps  centers  to  replace  reforma- 
tories or  to  push  out  well-meaning  and 
more  ambitious  youths  because  of  fear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  5  minutes. 

I  shall  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
discipline  problems.  These  ought  to  be 
corrected. 

There  are  no  background  checks  for 
criminal  records. 

As  a  result  of  the  speeding  up  of 
recruitment,  in  many  cases  they  have 
had  no  health  checks. 

Lastly,  there  has  been  no  individual 
authority  given  to  the  camp  directors 
themselves.  We  pointed  out  the  mci- 
dents  at  Mountain  Home,  Idaho.  After 
this  Director  Stoddard,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  responsible  for  that 


particular  camp.  Issued  a  mem^orandum 

giving  his  directors  dismissal  authority. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  2,  19661 

OUBT  TTNSTnXABLX  BOTS,  SXX  JOB  CORPS  UmTS 

Told — ^Bitbxau  or  Lano  Managdcxmt  Actimo 

Also  To  Bab  Pukthxk  Pxoblzu  RxcRurrs 
(By  Orr  KeUy) 

•nie  directors  of  the  six  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Centers  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  IiAanagement  have  been  ordered  to 
refuse  to  accept  delivery  of  problem  boys  and 
to  discharge  "unsuitable"  corpsmen. 

Charles  H.  Stoddard,  director  of  the  bureau, 
said  he  had  held  up  the  effective  date  of  the 
order  during  negotiations  with  the  Office  of 
Boonomlc  Ojjportunltles  but  that  It  would  go 
Into  effect  In  a  week. 

His  order.  Issued  In  a  teletype  message  Feb. 
24,  Is  the  first  open  break  between  OEO  and 
the  head  of  one  of  the  many  government 
agencies  that  operate  the  Job  Corps  campe. 
Many  others,  however,  are  reported  to  be  as 
disturbed  as  Stoddard. 

Stoddard's  order,  which  was  obtained  by 
The  Star  from  sources  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  said: 

mSCHARGES  URGED 

"It  Is  apparent  from  continuing  Incidents 
at  your  centers  that  poor  screening  of  candi- 
dates for  enrollment  In  the  program  has  and 
Is  having  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  program. 
Additionally,  your  lack  of  authority  to  Im- 
mediately discharge  unsuitable  corpsmen  has 
led  to  serious  troubles  In  maintaining 
discipline. 

"For  above  reasons  I  direct  you  to  review 
records  you  now  have  on  your  corpsmen  and 
to  discharge  immediately  any  who  show  a 
history  of  serious  and  rep>eated  offenses 
against  persons  or  property,  extreme  sexual 
deviation,  or  emotional  disturbances. 

"You  will  take  this  action  without  regard 
to  procedures  established  by  OEO  when  delay 
will  cause  overburdening  of  your  staff,  ad- 
verse community  relations,  escalation  of  dis- 
cipline problems  with  other  corpsmen,  or 
solous  morale  problems  at  your  center. 

BEJECTIONS  ORDCRO 

"As  you  receive  additional  new  enrollees 
and  advance  records  Indicate  problems  of  the 
stature  stated  above,  you  will  not  accept 
delivery  of  corpsmen  but  will  return  tJbem  to 
their  homes  Immediately. 

"Should  you  be  questioned  from  any 
source  as  to  your  authority  to  take  tlie  abova 
actions,  you  will  quote  this  communication 
from  me." 

Stoddard  said  the  Bureau  of  I^nd  Man- 
agement, a  part  of  the  Interior  Department, 
operates  the  six  Job  Corps  Centers  with 
money  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The 
centers  have  an  enrollment  of  about  1,000 
youths,  with  a  weekly  turnover  of  about  6 
percent,  he  said. 

The  OEO  retains  control  over  education, 
and  discipline,  he  said,  and  all  cases  Involv- 
ing major  disciplinary  action  must  be  cleared 
with  OEO  in  Washington.  It  Is  days  and 
sometimes  weeks,  he  said,  before  a  decision 
comes  back  from  Washington. 

SFBCmc    CABXS   SOTTOBT 

Directors  of  the  centers  have  been  asked  to 
send  Stoddard  reports  of  specific  cases  to 
back  up  his  order  giving  them  disciplinary 
authority. 

"1  hope  to  have  a  good,  tl^t  case  in  a 
week  or  so,"  he  said. 

Stoddard  said  he  had  heard  nothing  di- 
rectly from  OEO  since  his  order  went  out, 
but  "we've  been  talking  to  them  for  a  year 
and  getting  nowhere." 

One  of  Stoddard's  major  complaints  is  that 
the  OEO  does  not  operate  screening  centers 
and  the  result  baa  been  that  youths  with 
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criminal  racorda  and  lertotu  emotlOQal  dls> 
turbanc«e  b&ve  caused  seriou*  problems  at 
the  Job  Corps  centers. 

In  a  mentorandum  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  telling  about  his 
order,  Stoddard  said: 

"Over  many  years  the  BLM  has  built  favor- 
able relations  with  communities  In  which 
our  field  operations  are  situated.  . . .  Aasur- 
anoe  was  given  the  public  that  youth  who 
show  a  history  of  serious  and  repeated 
offenses  against  persons  or  property  would 
not  be  enrolled  In  the  program.  This  has 
not  been  the  case. 

"To  Illustrate  this  point,  I  cits  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  at  our  center  at  Moun- 
ttdn  Home.  Idaho,  which  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  recently  In  the  Hous* 
of  Representatives. 

"On  Oct.  19.  1905,  we  were  notified  by  the 
center  director  at  Mountain  Home  that  18 
enrollees  of  a  group  of  37  scheduled  for  Input 
at  his  center  had  criminal  records,  several 
with  serlotu  and  repeated  offenses.  In  iiplte 
of  appeals  from  the  center  director  and 
from  the  Departmental  Job  Corps  staff,  OEO 
proceeded  with  the  scheduled  input.  One  of 
these  enrollees  performed  the  stabbing  which 
led  to  the  recent  notoriety  at  that  center." 

OTHXI   INCmENTS   CITKU 

In  a  separate  statement  of  the  underlying 
reasons  for  his  order,  Stoddard  cited  a  num- 
ber of  other  Incidents  and  said ; 

"This  series  of  events  need  not  have  oc- 
curred. From  the  beglxmlng  the  record  will 
show  that  I  have  asked  for  disciplinary  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  center  director  who  is 
in  the  final  analysis  as  responsible  for  his 
camp  as  the  captain  of  his  ship. 

"Furthermors,  I  have  exhausted  e'fery 
channel  of  communication  to  xirge  OEO  to 
establish  reception  centers  as  a  meani  of 
screening  mUflts,  outfitting,  providing  medi- 
cal examinations  and  adequate  orlentaUon 
prrlor  to  arrival  at  camp.  .  .  . 

"Many  people  In  the  national  consei-va- 
tlon  movement  who  worked  strongly  for  the 
passage  of  the  Antlpoverty  Act  did  so  only 
because  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram was  an  Integral  part  of  It.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  failure  to  date,  and 
wish  to  see  corrective  action  taken  Im- 
mediately. 

POOKXB  OUAUTT  Dt>S 

"But  In  December  the  federal  oonseiTa- 
tlon  agency  liaison  people  were  told  that  the 
enroUee  Input  would  be  of  poorer  quality 
than  previously  and  that  boys  not  captible 
of  meeting  Urban  Center  standards  wtiuld 
go  to  Conservation  Centers.  If  these  moves 
wo'e  not  calculated  to  ruin  the  program  this 
could  be  their  only  result. 

"If  OEO  will  establish  Reception  Centers 
and  delegate  adequate  disciplinary  auttior- 
Ity  to  Job  Corps  camp  directors,  these  easily 
preventable  situations  will  not  occur.  Aa 
soon  as  this  Is  done.  I  will  be  glad  to  rescind 
my  order  of  Feb.  24.  Furthermore,  I  will 
request  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  direct  this  program  Into 
a  successful  operation." 

The  Bureau  operates  Job  Corps  Centers  at 
Kingman,  Ariz..  Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  An- 
telop>e  Mesa,  Nev.,  Fort  Vannoy  and  Tilla- 
mook. Ore.,  and  Castle  Valley.  Utah. 

Other  centers  are  operated  by  InterVor's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  National  Park  Service, 
and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Fbrest  Service  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Basouroes  Agency. 

Later  he  was  overruled,  but  he  said: 
It  Is  apparent  from  continuing  Incidents 
at  those  centers  that  poor  screening  of  can- 
didates tor  enrollment  In  the  corps  Is  hav- 
ing a  delltenous  effect  and  addltlonaUy  its 
lack  of  authority  to  discharge  has  led  to 
serious  trouble  in  maintaining  discipline. 


So  what  we  have  done  In  our  substi- 
tute, the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act.  Is  to 
set  up  guidelines  on  which  OEO  shall 
operate.  We  specify  the  kind  of  language 
which  will  eliminate  the  difficulty  we 
have  seen  to  date  In  the  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters because  of  the  lack  of  discipline  and 
screening. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  on  the 
Job  Corps,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  very 
spotty  procedure  and  poor  job  being  done 
in  the  placement  of  youth  after  gradua- 
tion. As  has  been  stated  now  by  the  Di- 
rector himself,  the  costs  are  something 
over  $9,000  per  enroUee.  You  would 
think  with  this  kind  of  an  investment 
they  would  keep  track  of  the  individuals 
who  have  graduated,  but  we  could  find 
no  good  information  on  the  enrollees  and 
what  happened  to  them  afterward. 
Many  of  them  have  not  been  able  to  get 
Jobs  or  have  been  placed  in  jobs  inferior 
to  those  that  they  had  been  trained  for 
and  even  inferior  to  those  that  they  had 
before  entering  the  Job  Corps.  We  re- 
ceived the  graduation  figures,  and  I 
would  say  they  are  discouraging.  For 
Instance,  the  lists  given  to  us  at  Csunp 
Custer  indicate  that  354  enrollees  grad- 
uated prior  to  July  1,  1966.  Of  those  48 
have  been  confirmed  as  placed.  Of  the 
remaining  306,  they  have  been  referred 
to  the  regional  office  for  placement  and 
nothing  is  known  about  their  employ- 
ment status.  Now,  can  we  be  assured 
that  this  regional  office  made  plans  for 
employing  those  boys  after  costing  the 
taiq>ayer  an  average  of  $9,120  per  grad- 
uate at  that  camp?  Are  they  in  the  same 
imemployed  state  now  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  Job  Corps  experience? 

I  refer  you  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  O.  J. 
Baker,  the  director  of  the  Camp  Gary 
Center,  who  stated  that  of  855  of  the 
1,273  graduates  about  whom  they  had 
no  information  since  being  sent  home 
for  regional  placement — 

Due  to  the  delayed  organization  of  the 
regional  organizations,  the  feedback  Is  not 
complete  of  the  corpsmen  referred  to  other 
SUtes  for  employment. 

Now,  we  need  to  do  something  to  help 
these  yoimg  men  and  women  to  find  jobs 
to  be  placed  in  what  they  are  qualified 
for. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
good  friend  In  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  my  neighboring  State  of  Miimeaota, 
for  the  outstanding,  sincere,  and  dedi- 
cated job  he  has  done  over  the  past  many 
months  tn  examining  the  intricacies  and 
mismanagement  of  this  whole  poverty 
setup,  llie  gentleman  in  the  well.  I 
think  everybody  retilizes,  Is  sincerely  In- 
terested In  finding  a  way  to  make  this 
program  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  those  people  who  must  have  help. 
Some  of  the  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  in  the  committee,  largely  through 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qmx],  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  QoodkllI.  and 
others  on  our  tide  of  the  aisle,  are  very 
commendable — particularly  the  one  to 
put  poverty  personnel  under  the  Hatch 


Act  to  protect  against  partisan  political 
activity  being  financed  in  the  name  of 
welfare.  There  is  one  further  amend- 
ment that  I  think  we  should  look  over  in 
the  House  and  add  to  this  bill  if  we  are 
sincerely  interested  in  fighting  poverty. 
This  is  one  that  I  often  suggested  to  limit 
administrative  expenses  to  not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  program.  On  most  any  kind  of  a 
program  In  the  field  of  welfare  they  can 
hold  their  administrative  expenses  down 
to  far  less  than  that.  Most  of  them  run 
around  1  or  2  percent.  By  "administra- 
tive expense"  I  mean  salaries  and  ex- 
pense items  of  the  people  who  are  run- 
ning the  program  and  not  teachers' 
salaries  or  payments  to  the  poverty 
stricken. 

I  am  referring  only  to  the  people  who 
do  the  administrative  tasks  and  their 
expenses.  This  amendment,  along  with 
the  Hatch  Act  coverage  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  remove  this  pro- 
gram from  being  subject  to  waste  and 
politics.  I  hope  to  offer  this  amendment 
or  that  someone  on  the  committee  will 
offer  this  amendment.  However,  I  did 
want  to  take  this  brief  moment  now  to 
inform  the  House  about  this  amendment 
and  to  commend  my  friend  in  the  well 
for  the  outstanding  Job  he  has  done  for 
all  Amencans  for  these  many,  many 
months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  and  I  will  say  with 
the  imderstanding  that  there  will  be  no 
cutting  off  of  debate,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PHELINGHUYSEN,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  simply 
want  to  add  my  commendation  to  that 
which  has  been  made  of  the  gentleman 
fr<Mn  Minnesota.  The  questions  he  has 
raised  in  his  discussion  here  are  serious 
questions  and  the  criticisms  which  he 
has  made  are  telling.  What  disturbs  me 
about  the  nature  of  this  debate — and  we 
are  now  well  into  our  second  day  of  de- 
bate— ^Is  the  conspiracy  of  silence  which 
seems  to  have  developed. 

The  proponents  of  this  particular  com- 
mittee bill  seem  determined  not  to  talk 
about  the  inadequacies  of  the  program  as 
It  Is  presently  being  operated.  They 
failed  to  do  this  in  the  committee.  They 
failed  to  take  a  good  look  at  how  the 
program  has  developed  and  where  its 
weaknesses  were,  and  what  could  be  done 
to  correct  those  weaknesses.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  criticism  can  be 
leveled  now.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
valid  criticism  which  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  made,  they  simply 
Ignored  It,  apparently  in  an  effort  to 
obstruct  the  true  facts  in  regard  to  this 
program,  a  program  which  everyone 
knows  is  not  operating  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chalzman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  the  purpose  d 
answering  the  remarks  of  the  goitleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun]. 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  are; (he  same  old 
charges  that  the  gentlemab  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qttik]  and  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  G<mdei,l]  have 
issued  in  some  35  or  40  sa-rcalled  anti- 
poverty  memorandums  thajt  really  were 
sort  of  glorified  press  releases  by  which 
they  have  tried  to  hack  this  program  to 
pieces.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
speech  that  has  been  made  here  on  the 
floor  today  which  has  not  been  pointed 
out  before,  and  which  had  not  already 
been  answered  by  responsible  people,  and 
that  includes  the  remarkis  that  were 
made  by  the  gentleman  fro^  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  .  l  ; 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  cikirman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  T| 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  want  tb  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IjMr.  O'Hara]. 
I  believe  I  fully  answered  yoju. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chjdrman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaimi^,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  CMr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me,  sinda  he  used  my 
name?  | 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigani  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  would  withhold 
that  request  for  a  momenta  I  would  like 
to  help  him  out  a  little  bit.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  jit  is  a  little 
unfair  to  accuse  our  friends  on  the 
minority  side  of  "bringing  up  all  the  old 
charges  again."  Indeed,  tbey  have  not 
done  that.  It  is  true,  nitiny  of  the 
charges  they  have  brought  up  are  old 
familiar  friends  to  all  of  ui.  polished  by 
the  frequency  of  their  useijund  become, 
like  an  old  slli^er,  almost  comfortable 
from  age  alone.  But  thijr  have  not 
brought  them  all  up.  One  old  charge 
has  been  strangely  absent  ftt)m  the  re- 
marks of  th.}  minority  Members  in  this 
debate.  I  have  waited  for  It,  but  my 
patience  has  gone  thus  far;  unrewarded. 

I  refer  to  the  old  charge,  leveled  so 
often  by  my  colleagues  frdm  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  the  pkpgram  lacks 
coordination.  [l 

I  have,  Mr.  Cludrman,  heard  that 
accusation  from  minoriti"  Members  time 
after  time.  In  season  and  out.  in  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  corridors,  In  iixe  cafeterias, 
and  in  the  cloakrooms.  But  I  have  not 
heard  It  on  the  floor.  I  supipose  the  rea- 
son for  this  strange  silence  is  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  the  Republican  pro- 
posal would  have  the  effect  of  doing  away 
with  whatever  coordination!  has  yet  been 
achieved. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chailrman.  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  ei(  that  point? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  In  Just  a 
moment  I  shall  yield  to  my  able  friend 
inm  New  York,  but  I  trust  he  will  bear 
with  me  while  I  finish  this  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  "opportunity  cru- 
awe"  or  whatever  it  Is  caUed,  that  the 
mtoorlty  has  promised  to  ofter  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  war  on  poverty,  takes  each 
»na  every  one  of  these  imtJortant  OEO 
wograms  and  scatters  tLemlamong  exist- 
«»  agencies,  leaving  no  coordination 
*n»tever. 


Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  ideas  for  set- 
ting up  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity—one of  the  central  concepts  be- 
hind the  entire  war  on  poverty — was  to 
achieve  coordination  of  existing  pro- 
grams, including  those  Involved  in  this 
act,  and  others,  so  that  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  Government  may  be  better 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  I  think  this  is  fundamentally 
sound,  and  our  difficulty  has  been  that 
we  have  had  too  little  coordination.  So 
while  absolving  our  RepubUcan  col- 
leagues from  mentioning  all  the  old 
charges,  I  shall  help  complete  the  cata- 
log by  bringing  up  the  one  they  had 
thus  far  been  so  silent  about. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  I  air  this 
old  charge,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
legislation  before  the  House  today  goes 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  it. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  specific 
things  this  bill  does  to  achieve  greater 
coordination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  manpower  training 
programs  generally,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  is  one  area  in  which 
minority  and  majority  agree  there  has 
not  been  enough  coordination  in  the 
past. 

Let  us  examine  what  we  have  done  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  to  make  such 
coordination  more  feasible. 

First,  this  bill  amends  section  201  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  "coordinate  and  provide  for 
combinations  of  programs  to  be  pursued 
concurrently  or  sequentially,  imder  this 
act — the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act — with  programs  imder 
other  Federal  acts — such  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act — where  the  purposes  of 
this  act  would  be  accomplished  thereby." 

This  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  opens 
up  the  many  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  programs,  which  have 
proven  their  utility,  to  coordination  with 
programs  under  this  war  on  poverty,  and, 
in  fact,  makes  it  the  unmistakable  pub- 
lic policy  of  the  United  States  that  such 
coordination  shall  be  undertaken.  This 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  a  clear  and 
direct  response  to  the  repeated  sugges- 
tions we  have  had  on  all  sides  for  co- 
ordlnatlon  and  cooperation  in  this  area. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  after  I  finish  my 
statement. 

We  have  amended  section  203(c)  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  relating  to  the  pasTnent  of  train- 
ing allowances  for  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  trainees  to  en- 
able young  people  who  have  completed 
a  stint  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
to  go  directly  to  training  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
and  to  do  without  suffering  a  substantial 
reduction  in  income.  As  the  law  now 
reads,  youths  17  years  or  older  who  have 
not  had  2  years'  attachment  to  the  work 
force  are  eMglble  for  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  training  only 
in  certain  cases,  and  if  eligible  may  re- 
ceive training  allowances  of  not  more 
than  $20  per  week.    The  amendment  al- 


lows youths  who  have  completed  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  training  to  be 
referred  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  to  receive  a  train- 
ing allowance  equal  to  the  average  un- 
employment compensation  weekly  allow- 
ance. This  Eonendment  also  allows  the 
reference  of  such  young  people  outside 
the  25-percent  youth  quota  otherwise 
established  by  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  These  amend- 
ments will  make  it  possible  for  the  initial 
work  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
to  be  continued  and  brought  to  fruition 
by  the  highly  successful  work  of  the  Msm- 
power  Envelopment  and  Training  Act 
program. 

In  title  V  of  the  Poverty  Act.  as 
amended  by  this  bill,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  fimds  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
so  that  he  may  fund  projects  designed 
essentially  to  enable  persons  now  on  wel- 
fare to  become  employable.  In  order  to 
bring  the  work  experience  and  work 
training  activities  of  title  V  under  the 
same  expert  direction  that  is  now  exer- 
cised over  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  other  Federal 
training  programs,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  delegated  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities for  such  prqgrams,  while 
the  provision  of  supporting  services  re- 
malnsthe  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  To  quote  from  the  committee 
report: 

Work  and  training  without  supportive 
services  will  be  wasted  upon  the  persons 
title  V  was  designed  to  help.  Services 
without  the  completion  of  the  training-em- 
ployment cycle  win  merely  duplicate  the 
ongoing  welfare  system.  The  coordination 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  title  V  Is  fos- 
tered both  by  structurally  Intertwining  title 
V  and  MDTA  section  251  and  by  giving  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  the  ultimate  control  of 
the  purse. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  other  pro- 
visions to  assure  coordination  and  to  as- 
sure the  maximum  use  of  Uie  existing 
experience  of  the  Etepartments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
areas  where  the  war  on  poverty  needs 
them,  and  where  their  participation  can 
be  most  effectively  used. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  this 
bill  is  not  solely  concerned  with  achiev- 
ing coordination  among  existing  agen- 
cies, this  is  a  major  thrust  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  such 
coordination  is  necessary  for  more  eco- 
nomical and,  of  greater  importance,  for 
more  effective  action  in  the  Nation's 
struggle  against  the  curse  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
quote,  from  the  committee  report,  the 
following  remarks,  which  I  call  to  the 
special  attention  of  the  House: 

The  committee  and  its  war  on  poverty  task 
force  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  We  have  con- 
cluded the  program  should  be  strengthened 
and  Its  authorization  considerably  increased. 
Kven  with  these  Improvements,  close  coor- 
dination with  training  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  as 
well  as  utilization  of  remedial  education  and 
other  services  available  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  will  be 
necessary  If  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Is  to  reach  a  significant  portion  of  the  young 
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people  of  America  who  need  the  training, 
work  experience  and  earnings  It  ftimlabea. 

The  key  word  In  that  paragraph,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Is  "coordination."  The  war 
on  poverty,  as  indeed  it  must,  cuts  across 
traditional  lines  of  departmental  :uris- 
dictlon  and  across  traditional  lines  of 
professional  expertise.  It  Is  not  a  welfare 
program,  though  many  of  the  techniques 
of  the  welfare  woiicer  are  needed.  It  Is 
not  purely  a  Job  training  projrram, 
though  job  training  is  central  to  It.  It  is 
not  a  program  to  provide  employment, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  find- 
ing of  Jobs  for  the  poor  Is  essential  to 
eliminating  poverty. 

The  need  for  coordination  has  been 
recognized  on  bU  sides.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  pleas  for  greater  coor- 
dination in  this  area  have  been  made 
in  previous  debates  by  gentlanen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle — pleas  which  have 
been  persuasive  to  me  and  to  many  of 
my  Democratic  colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gmtleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  does  each  side  have? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons!  has  1  hour 
and  34  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  has  1  houi-  and 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  wait 
for  the  gentleman  from  Florida  tC'  yield 
time  on  his  side. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman. .[  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joklson]. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOEL£ON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  KREBS.  Mr.  Chariman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  rry  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1966. 

In  1964.  when  President  Johnson 
courageously  called  for  a  declaration  of 
war  on  poverty,  he  was  immediately  re- 
ceived by  Republican  opposition  cries  of 
"election-year  gimmick"  and  other  argu- 
ments that  such  a  poverty  program  re- 
sembled a  "hodgepodge"  of  old  programs 
that  would  do  little  to  solve  the  causes  of 
poverty. 

Nonetheless,  responsible  Democratic 
Congressmen  joined  with  their  Presi- 
dent in  fighting  poverty  and  appro- 
priated almost  $1  billion— $947.5  mil- 
lion— with  which  to  carry  on  the  fight. 

In  Its  second  year  against  poverty. 
Congress  allocated  an  expenditure  of  $1.5 
billion. 

Now,  for  its  third  year  oL  operation, 
the  antipoverty  program  is^heduled  to 
receive  $1.7  billion — less  ^an  a  $200 
million  Increase  over  thfiKunount  ap- 
proved last  3rear.  1  ^^ 

No  one  can  reasonably  oepy  that  the 
current  ftmds  are  insufScient  to  ade- 
quately fight  the  war  agsiinst  poverty. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  statistics  of 
deinlTation  know  this  is  an  Inadequate 


appropriation.    But,  moreover,  the  vic- 
tims of  poverty  know  it. 

In  the  past  few  days  we  have  seen  at 
least  three  worthy  projects  from  north- 
em  New  Jersey  alone  disapproved  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds.  Undoubtedly 
many  other  worthy  projects  would  fsdl 
victim  to  the  questionable  economizing 
tactics  of  the  poverty  program  op- 
ponents. 

We  can  easily  predict  that  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  facing  even  harder  days  ahead. 
Already,  the  drain  of  money  caused  by 
other  equally  critical  demands — such  as 
the  Vietnam  war — are  competing  for 
priority  with  our  domestic  war  on  pov- 
erty. Currently,  this  Government  is 
spending  at  least  $12  billion  on  the  Viet- 
nam war.  This  is  a  war  that  in  1  month 
cost  our  Government  a  sum  equal  to 
what  is  now  proposed  for  an  entire  year 
of  waging  the  other  war — the  war  on 
poverty. 

There  are  those  critics  of  the  poverty 
program  who  say  this  is  too  much  of  a 
drain  on  our  natlonsd  economy.  Let  me 
remind  them  that  if  we  In  Congress  ap- 
prove the  administration's  budget  re- 
quests for  1967,  the  total  would  be  about 
$112.8  billion.  Of  this  total,  $1.7  billion 
is  being  asked  to  fight  poverty.  This, 
keep  in  mind,  approaches  a  meager  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget. 

Even  more  telling  is  the  fact  that  the 
amount  being  authorized  by  the  current 
legislation  is  shamefully  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  It  Is  a  tragic  indictment 
against  our  society  if  we  cannot  or  will 
not  reinvest  in  people  even  1  percent  of 
an  economy  spending  $732  billion  a  year. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
those  forward-looking  Members  of  the 
House  who  intend  to  give  more  substance 
and  meaning  to  accomplish  the  lofty  ob- 
jectives to  which  most  Americans  sub- 
scribe. 

Mr.  JOELSON.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  the  Ricoro  very 
briefly? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman very  briefly? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  just  to  continue  very 
briefly  the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Bir.  O'Hara]. 

&ir.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
want  to  jrield — the  gentleman  will  have 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  withdraw  my  point  of  order 
If  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will 
yield  for  the  clarification  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  JOEI^BON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  interested  in  entering  into  any  bar- 
gaining with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  If  you  wish  to  pursue  your  point 
of  order,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  Wish  to 
pursue  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  four  memberB  are  presoit,  a  quorum. 


The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  rec- 
ognized.  

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  very 
brief  inquiry  to  clarify  the  record? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  should  just  like,  in  relation 
to  Mr.  O'Hara's  statement,  to  point  out 
that  the  minority  has  argued  for  coordi- 
nation, and  specifically  I,  as  others,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  section  603(c)  on 
page  29  of  the  committee  print  that  re- 
quires maximum  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  authorized  by  this 
act.  If  Mr.  O'Hara  Is  not  here,  would  not 
Mr.  Gibbons  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  "clarification"  and  I  yield 
no  further. 

I  rise  in  order  to  discuss  the  charges 
made  mostly  by  those  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  an  inflation- 
ary bill.  We  are  dealing  with  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money,  $1,700  million. 
But  I  would  point  out  to  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  that  last  week  we  passed 
a  bill  providing  $4  billion  for  public 
works,  and  there  were  only  25  dissenting 
votes  in  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   I  happened  to  be  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  we  be- 
come concerned  about  inflation  only 
V  hen  we  are  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the 
dispossessed.  Last  week  I  did  not  hear 
one  word  from  the  great  economizers, 
even  when  we  had  mibudgeted  items  in 
the  districts  of  the  great  economizers. 
The  silence  was  deafening. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction  of  the 
record? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose.      

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  constantly  offered 
amendments  on  the  very  basis  that  they 
were  imbudgeted,  and  no  response  was 
forthcoming  from  the  gentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle  at  all  and,  I  regret  to  say,  no 
response  from  this  side.  Nevertheless  the 
effort  was  made. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  3rleld? 

Mr.  JOELSON.    Not  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  seem  to  have  struck 
a  very  sensitive  nerve. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Will  the  gentlanan 
from  New  Jersey  kindly  inform  the  House 
whether  there  were  any  items  in  that 
bill,  known  as  the  pwk  barrel  bill,  that 
would  benefit  Members  cm  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  JOEI«>N.  Gti,  definitely.  Of 
course,  I  never  engage  in  personalities, 
but  some  of  the  great  economizers  had 
unbudgeted  items  in  their  districts,  and 
they  were  silent.  They  were  submissive, 
and  they  were  tranqullized. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Cliairman, 

the  gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  JOELSON.    I  do  n^^  yield 

further. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  t&at  what  we 
are  doing  now  is  embarking  on  a  new 
concept,  a  fight  against  pfwerty.  And 
naturally  there  are  going  to  be  errors. 
There  will  be  trials  and  improvisations. 
But  the  minority  report,  in  the  typical 
minority  fashion,  was  negative.  It  high- 
lighted every  unfortunate  thing  that 
happened,  without  ever  saying  anything 
good  about  the  program. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  n<^t  yield  any 
further  to  anybody.  i 

When  we  spend  $5  billloin  for  space. 
we  have  our  failures.  Only  last  week. 
Surveyor  bumped  its  nose  on  the  moon. 
•Hiat  cost  us  probably  millions  of  dollars. 
The  American  public  shrugged  and  said, 
"We  have  got  to  expect  these  things  when 
we  engage  in  forays  into  new  frontiers." 

I  say  we  are  engaged  In  a  new  frontier 
against  poverty.  We  shouJd  recognize 
our  mistakes,  but  we  shoulc^  not  gut  the 
bill  with  high-sounding  naiaes  such  as 
"Opportunity  Crusade."  'Kie  RepubU- 
(»n  substitute  is  not  an  opportunity 
crusade:  it  Is  just  opportui>lty  delayed. 
opportunity  mislaid,  and  i  opportunity 
dismayed.  i 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairmajn,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  frott  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
regret  that  after  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  took  toe  fioor  and 
yielded  so  liberally  to  the  other  side,  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  answer  aUega- 
tions  as  they  have  been  tmade.  Mr. 
O'Hara  indicated  he  would  Shield  for  an 
opportunity  to  answer  hisi  allegations 
about  our  supposedly  dropping  Insistence 
on  coordination  and  then  did  not,  and 
now  we  have  had  no  opportunity  here. 

But  I  would  take  this  timp  to  tell  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  I  also 
voted  against  the  $4  billion  "Jwrk  barrel" 
bill  on  very  much  the  same;  grounds  he 
(Ud. 

I  also  would  tell  him  the!  first  words 
vehave  heard  in  this  debate  i«bout  infla- 
tion came  from  him  today.  We  have  not 
talked  about  cutting  the  cost; of  this  bill 
simply  to  cure  Inflation.        [ 

What  Mr.  Qutm  and  I  hale  said,  and 
the  R^ublicans  on  this  side— and  the 
wntleman  obviously  has  n^t  read  the 
minority  views,  because  a  large  portion 
of  the  minority  views  are  de;*oted  to  lay- 
ing out  the  Republican  "opportimity  cru- 
«<ie"  qseciflcally— is  that  we  would  re- 
direct this  program  so  it  can  get  the 
noney  to  the  poor  and  tratn  more  of 
toese  people  for  productive  jibs. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chaliiman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  a  half 
minute. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  cfaalrman.  I 
wank  the  genUeman.  I  just  want  to  say 
»«t  the  ranking  RepubUcan  member  of 
Me  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in 
«»  opening  statement  yesterday  con- 
"eoned  this  as  an  inflationary  measure, 
««  that  was  the  burden  of  his  attack. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  my- 
«eir  a  half  minute. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlanan  Is 
recognized  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
he  should  get  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  check  the  Record,  read 
them  back,  because  it  is  plain  he  did  not 
speak  about  inflation  in  his  criticism  of 
the  program. 

We  keep  getting  these  added  comments 
from  the  other  side  where  no  point  was 
made  on  our  side.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  says  that  oiu:  charges  have  been 
made  before,  as  though  he  could  put 
them  off  in  this  way,  saying  these  are 
old  charges  which  have  been  made  be- 
fore. He  and  OEO  usually  do  not  come 
up  with  any  answers  to  them.  I  expect 
to  get  some  answers  now  from  my  crit- 
icisms of  the  use  of  consultants  today. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  GAO  and  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  I  expect  an  answer,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  letters  to  OEO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  frcma  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to 
yield  at  the  time  he  made  this  allegation 
about  having  answered  all  our  charges. 
This  is  the  way  the  OEO  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  and  generally  those  on 
the  committee  who  were  supporting  this 
program  as  is  have  answered  our  charges. 
They  have  said  they  are  drummed  up 
old  charges  coming  out  of  the  news- 
papers. They  have  aU  been  answered, 
they  say. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  poverty 
memos  has  been  contradicted  in  any  of 
its  major  facts.  I  am  putting  the  poverty 
memos  in  the  Record  again  today.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  would  come  forward  and 
answer  these. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor 
about  Con  Am.  I  put  in  for  the  first  time 
the  sworn  statement  of  Mr.  Dan  Miller, 
who  was  chief  engineer  of  Con  Am,  and 
his  statements  about  Con  Am  and  its  op- 
eration. It  is  a  brandnew  charge.  Mr. 
Miller  made  new  charges.  He  talked 
about  the  organization  of  this  engineer- 
ing: firm  and  the  problems  in  it.  Now  the 
gentleman  comes  back  and  says  that  this 
has  all  been  taiswered.  The  serious 
charges  still  have  not  been  answered. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  explain  my  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  say  and  the 
gentleman  misquotes  me  If  he  says  ^lat 
I  said  It,  that  I  have  answered  all  the 
charges.  I  said  they  have  been  answered 
by  responsible  people. 

I  did  not  say  that  these  charges  came 
out  of  the  newspapers.  I  said  they  were 
going  into  the  newspapers,  fnan  the 
Republican  Party. 

I  meant  to  say  that  I  answered  these 
charges  until  they  cut  me  off  the  mail- 
ing list.  I  have  not  been  getting  the 
poverty  handouts  since  then. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  charges 
have  been  answered  by  responsible  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlanan  from  New  Yoric. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  All  the  charges  of 
the  poverty  memos  have  been  put  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  iisually  as 
speeches  either  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  [Mr.  Quie]  or  by  me.  They 
are  readily  available  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  taken  off  oiu:  mailing 
list. 

We  believe  he  knows  about  them.  We 
would  be  glad  to  be  absolutely  certain 
he  is  on  the  list,  because  I  believe  the 
taxpayers  want  to  know  about  this  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  wants  to 
know  about  this. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  other  half  of  that  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlansoi  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  read 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  yes- 
terday, page  23371,  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Atres]  : 

Here  Is  your  chance  to  really  help  to  trim 
nearly  «3  bUUon  from  the  Federal 
budget  •  •  •. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  \a  any  more 
threatening  to  this  country  today  than  In- 
flation. Here  Is  one  place  you  can  help. 
You  can  help  your  constituents,  and  you 
can  help  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  answer  to  every  single 
charge  made  by  my  good  friends  on  the 
other  side,  documented. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.    I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Powell,  If  he  has  the 
answers  on  card  flle  form,  would  he  be 
so  good  as  to  put  them  In  the  Record 
so  that  everyone  In  the  House  can  read 
them? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  cannot  ask  unani- 
mous consent  now,  because  we  are  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  When  the 
Committee  rises  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  In  the  Record  every 
single  documented  answer,  line  by  line, 
to  every  charge  made  by  my  good  friend 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Very  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  will  be  Interesting 
reading,  since  I  believe  about  half  of  the 
charges  made  have  even  been  admitted 
to  be  true  by  the  OEO.  We  will  look  at 
that  closely.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  con- 
tradict the  major  facts.  I  hope  they  will 
reveal  more  than  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee on  the  investigation  of  the  pov- 
erty program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Rodino]. 

Bir.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  program.  I 
am  hopeful  that  amendments  will  be  in- 
troduced to  increase  the  amount  under 
the  program. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portiuilty  to  speak  in  support  of  this 
most  essential  legislation  to  extend  the 
antlpoverty  program. 

Despite  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
Nation,  there  are  among  us  citizens 
caught  in  a  cycle  of  poverty,  thoi>e  who 
have  been  denied  educational  and  em- 
ployment opportimities.  and  who  have 
not  experlenoed  the  environment  of  hope 
the  majority  of  Americans  enjoy.  We 
have  undertaken  a  war  to  eradicate  this 
enemy  of  our  democratic  society,  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  few  Americar^  who 
would  deny  the  validity  of  our  objective 
or  the  moral  responsibility  to  our  fellow 
citizens  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  city  of  Newark,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  was  one  of  the  first  com- 
munities to  participate  in  the  fight 
against  poverty.  And  its  experience  Is  a 
most  encouraging  example  of  the  Inval- 
uable aid  the  program  can  provide.  New- 
ark has  shown  what  can  be  done  with 
funds  made  available  under  the  program, 
how  disadvantaged  individuals  can  be 
helped  and  social  disruption  or  violence 
prevented  with  the  help  of  the  creative 
and  positive  projects  the  city  has  under- 
taken. In  this  connection.  I  would  like 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  fine  edito- 
rial from  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of 
September  23, 1966.  which  comments  co- 
gently on  the  "brave,  earnest  eflort"  by 
our  pioneering  antlpoverty  agency,  the 
United  Community  Corp. 

Now,  however,  the  UCC's  future  pro- 
grams are  threatened,  and  all  the  prog- 
ress made  to  date  may  be  Jeopardized. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  an  in- 
adequate level  of  funds  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  The  UCC  has  estimated  that 
it  needs  at  least  $9  million  in  the  com- 
ing year  merely  to  keep  existing  pro- 
grams In  operation  at  capacity.  But  un- 
der this  bill  the  budgetary  guidelines  for 
the  city  of  Newark  include  only  $3.5  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Newark  is  only  one  of 
many  cities  and  communities  which  will 
suffer  unless  these  funds  are  increased. 
The  $1.75  billion  approved  by  our  House 
committee  is  simply  not  enough  to  prop- 
erly carry  forward  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram throughout  the  cqimtry.  It  is  ur- 
gent that  the  authorization  be  increased 
to  the  amount  of  $2.5  billion,  which  I 
am  glad  to  note  is  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

A  second  most  essential  need  Is  for  the 
allocation  of  more  money  to  the  com- 
mxmlty  action  program.  Of  greatest 
concern  Is  the  reduction  in  imearmariced 
community  action  program  funds,  for  It 
Is  this  area  of  the  program  which  permits 
local  communities,  the  poor  and  their 
representatives,  to  assign  priorities  and 
to  develop  the  most  effective  programs 
for  their  individual  situations.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  now  more  than  1,000 
community  action  agencies  in  the  Na- 
tion, an  increase  of  about  300  percent 
as  compared  to  last  year.  And  this 
means  there  wlD  be  even  less  money 
available  than  last  year,  resulting  in  a 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  existing 
projects. 

Another  Important  change  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  achieve  a  truly  workable  pro- 
gram this  next  year.    Under  the  bill  be- 


fore us,  the  present  90  percent  Federal 
share  for  the  community  action  pro- 
gram will  be  cut  to  80  percent  on  June 
30,  1967.  This  Is  a  most  disheartening 
provision,  for  many  communities  have 
foimd  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  con- 
tribute even  a  10 -percent  share.  I 
strongly  urge  a  revision  of  this  provision, 
to  postpone  the  reduction  from  90  per- 
cent for  at  least  another  year,  to  June 
30.  1968. 

With  the  amendments  I  have  outlined 
briefly,  I  believe  we  would  achieve  a  far 
more  effective  and  realistic  antlpoverty 
program.  "Penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish" is  an  axiom  that  might  well  apply 
here,  for  if  we  ftill  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  next  year  we  may  lose  many 
of  the  gains  made  and  much  of  the 
momentiun  achieved  to  date. 

Mr.  Chalrmam,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
city  of  Newark  has  a  most  successful 
antlpoverty  program.  We  are  ready  to 
continue,  and  both  the  United  Com- 
munity Corp.  and  the  representatives  of 
the  poor  were  appalled  at  the  prospect 
that  the  proposed  level  of  funds  will  not 
be  Increased.    They  determined  to  act. 

From  this  determination  developed 
Operation  Concern,  which  was  carried 
out  most  successfully  yesterday,  with 
great  credit  to  all  who  participated. 

In  Operation  Concern  ofiBcials  of  the 
UCC,  headed  by  Mayor  Hugh  Addonlzio, 
led  a  delegation  of  more  than  a  thousand 
concerned  citizens  of  Newark  to  Wash- 
ington to  peaceably  demonstrate  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  funds  and  other 
changes  in  the  pending  antlpoverty  bill. 

Mayor  Addonlzio  and  Dean  Willard 
C.  Heckel,  president  of  the  UCC;  Timo- 
thy Still  and  WUlle  Wright,  both  vice 
presidents  of  the  UCC;  and  Donald  Wen- 
dell, UCC  acting  executive  director,  met 
with  PresidentlEil  Special  Assistant 
Henry  Wilson.  Other  delegation  officials 
met  with  OEO  Director  Sargent  Shrlver 
and  with  representatives  of  the  following 
agencies  involved  in  the  program:  the 
Department  of  Labor;  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Later  the  entire  delegation  of  more 
than  a  thousand  gathered  In  the  Cannon 
Building  caucus  room  to  be  briefed  on 
the  results  of  these  meetings.  I  would 
like  also  to  Include  with  my  remarks  a 
news  story  from  the  Newark  News  of 
September  26  describing  Operation  Con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  was  proud 
to  welcome  the  delegation  from  Opera- 
tion Concern.  And  when  the  day's  activ- 
ities were  over,  I  was  even  more  proud 
of  the  citizens  of  Newark  who  took  part 
in  it. 

The  people  of  Newark  who  paraded 
before  the  White  House  and  who  gath- 
ered a  thousandfold  In  the  caucus  room 
made  their  point.  But  most  important, 
they  made  it  with  order,  restraint,  and 
great  dignity.  Their  peaceful  but  ef- 
fective demonstration  was  £ui  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  benefits  of  our  anti- 
poverty  program.  And,  even  more.  It 
was  an  example  of  why  we  must  continue 
and  expand  this  vital  program. 


The  article  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Newark   (N.J.)    Star  Ledger 
Sept.  23,  1966] 

A  Mission  or  Concern 

The  United  States  Is  engaged  In  two  con- 
flicts, both  Intimately  concerned  with  free- 
dom and  human  dignity. 

One.  unfortunately,  is  a  destructive  force, 
the  brutal  element  of  warfare  where  violence 
replaces  man's  re&son. 

The  other,  fortunately,  has  the  basic  ele- 
ment of  being  constructive,  a  massive  social 
effort  of  human  renewal,  the  restoration  ot 
dignity  In  the  midst  of  grinding  poverty. 

They  are  both,  in  a  sense,  wars  In  behalf 
of  human  decency,  one  Involving  basic  hu- 
man rights  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion, the  other  economic  and  social. 
Instruments  that  have  the  potential  of  re- 
placing despair  with  hope. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  war  against 
poverty  are  linked  on  the  federal  legislative 
level  by  a  common  bond,  the  resources  of  the 
American  nation,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  country  In  the  world,  to  underwrite 
these  massive  efforts. 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  is  a  depresslnglv 
debilitating  drain  on  the  national  economy, 
one  that  already  threatens  to  Impair  the 
urgently-needed  vitality  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. There  Is  the  additional  complication 
of  Inflatlonaxy  perils,  creating  a  restive  econ- 
omy and  a  legislative  reluctance  to  deal 
Srmly  and  forthrlghtly  with  pressing  social 
problems. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  In  a  moment  of 
crisis  .  .  .  Ironically  at  a  stage  where  it  has 
begun  to  establish  a  determined  capacity  to 
deal  with  one  of  mankind's  oldest  and  most 
frustrating  problems  .  .  .  the  sector  of  de- 
prived citizens. 

This  Is  the  critical  stage,  the  crucial  point 
where  the  anti-poverty  program  can  broaden 
Its  horizons  and  push  back  the  shadows  of 
human  deprivation.  It  can  go  upward  and 
onward  ...  or  plununet  to  a  disaster  of  ne- 
gation because  of  the  lack  of  legislative  vision 
in  providing  siifficient  funds  to  maintain  and 
expand  anti-poverty  programs. 

The  plight  of  the  anti-poverty  program  Is 
reflected,  in  Its  frankest  dimension,  by  the 
dire,  bleak  future  confronting  the  United 
Community  Corp..  a  Newark  agency  that  was 
among  the  first  In  the  country  to  engage  in 
the  battle  against  human  denial,  the  pockets 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

It  was  a  brave,  earnest  effort  by  the 
pioneering  tJOC;  the  first  strange,  halting 
steps  have  been  firmed  by  experience  and  the 
substantial  results  achieved  in  its  short 
tenure.  It  was  an  experience  honed  by  the 
flre  of  differences  In  approach  and  organiza- 
tion, the  natural  outgrowth  of  any  group 
engaged  in  a  new  venture. 

Now  the  UCC  has  the  sinews  of  stability, 
the  capacity  to  implement  and  expand  pro- 
grams that  have  had  far-reaching  effect  in 
maintaining  a  tranquil  atmosphere  of  racial 
unity,  a  phenomenon  In  a  nation  wracked  by 
unrest  and  violence. 

But  now  this  Is  threatened  by  an  Intoler- 
able fiscal  short-sightedness,  a  drastic  cur- 
tailment of  urgent  programs  and  the 
abandonment  of  new  programs.  A  UCC  of- 
ficial says  the  agency  will  need  89  million  to 
operate  existing  programs  this  year;  lu 
guldeUne  (budget)  has  been  set  at  $3.5  mil- 
Uon.  ThU  U  totally  Inadequate,  falling  far 
short  of  minimal  requirements. 

The  Newark  project  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
fiscal  despair  facing  the  national  anU- 
poverty  program.  What  is  happening  In 
Newark  ripples  out  with  depressing  effect  in 
other  large  urban  centers  confronted  with 
similar  straitened  circumstances  in  the  antl- 
poverty fight. 

The  UCC  is  forming  a  caravan  of  concerned 
persons  who  will  travel  to  Washington  Mon- 
day to  urge  congressional  leaders  to  allocat* 
a  miniTTiiim  of  $2  bllllon  for  the  national 


anti-poverty  program.  The  House  has  be- 
fore it  a  $1.75  bllUon  reconunendatlon  from 
Its  Education  and  Labor  Conmxlttee.  A 
Senate  committee  has  proposed  a  $2.S  billion 
budget  for  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  federal  antl-^poverty  agency. 

A  concerned  Mayor  AddoWzio  termed  the 
proposed  House  appropriation  for  the  antl- 
poverty program  as  woefully  inadequate.  He 
cauUoned  that  the  lower  figure  would  "force 
cuts"  In  a  number  of  Newark  programs. 

"And  I  could  not  permit  a  reduction  In  a 
program  as  vital  as  that  ttm  by  the  Pre- 
school Coimcll,"  the  mayof  asserted. 

It  Is  against  this  backdrop  of  municipal 
concern  that  the  UCC  will  oarry  Its  case  to 
the  nation's  capital. 

The  UCC  delegation  is  a  group  of  thought- 
ful, perceptive  persons  deeply  concerned  virtth 
the  social  implications  of  a  restrictive  federal 
effort  In  this  vital  field.  ,  Last  night  the 
board  of  trustees  voted  26  Ito  7  to  mount  a 
demonstration  Monday  afteimoon  In  Wash- 
ington, The  form  It  wUl  t^ke  Is  yet  to  be 
decided.  The  delegation  will  understand 
however  that  anything  othei^  than  an  orderly 
demonstration  can  only  undio  the  best  inten- 
tions of  this  worthwhile  mlsBlon. 


[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J. 
26.  1966] 
WmnE  HoTTSE  March  fob 
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(By  Douglas  Eld^ldge) 

Washinoton. — Htindreds  of  persons  from 
Newark  marched  outside  the  White  House 
today  to  demand  the  expansion  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

The  group  paraded  back  and  forth  In  front 
of  the  executive  mansion  after  arriving  In 
a  caravan  of  19  chartered  bijaes  from  Newark 
on  a  one-day  expedition  ti>,  seek  Increased 
federal  aid  for  the  city.  ' 

The  demonstration  came  plter  delegations 
headed  by  Mayor  Hugh  Ji  Addonlzio  and 
other  civic  leaders  had  told  $argent  Shrlver, 
director  of  the  U.S.  Office  at  Economic  Op- 
portunity, and  Henry  Wllsbn,  an  assistant 
to  President  Johnson,  that  [Newark's  future 
peace  and  progress  depends  on  additional 
anti-poverty  aid.  i 

VERY  PROUD  I 

The  mayor  told  Shrlver 
"very  proud  of  our  record 

the  few  major  cities  in  the 

not  had  any  racial  conflict."  But,  Addonlzio 
said,  failure  to  Increase  antl|)Overty  activity 
"could  lead  to  something  ii^ne  of  us  want 
to  see  take  place."  | 

Shrlver  told  the  25-meiriber  group  from 
Newark  that  he  was  "excited  and  pleased" 
at  their  appeal  and  suggestejd  they  put  pres- 
sure on  Congress  to  give  jmore  money  to 
OEO.  "We're  spending  our  time  night  and 
day  to  get  the  message  you've  given  to  me 
over  to  them."  Shrlver  declared. 

The  Newark  delegation  tUd  Shrlver  and 
Wilson  it  would  be  disastrous  to  cut  back 
any  of  the  $7  mlUlon  In  itograms  already 
underway  in  Newark.  T 

Uoet  of  the  day's  schedule  bad  to  be  hastily 
reshuffled  because  the  caravbn  from  Newark 
arrived  after  3  p.m.,  two  Ijours  later  than 
expected.  Large  numbersj  of  policemen, 
cameramen  and  spectators  ^ere  on  hand  for 
tJie  demonstrtalon. 

The  expedition  was  organized  by  the 
United  Commumty  Corp.,  the  Newark  antl- 
poverty agency,  to  seek  l^icreased  federal 
•pending  to  combat  urban  iproblems. 

The  mayor  and  the  five  itrcc  leaders  told 
Wilson  at  a  White  House  meeting  that  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  cut  back  programs 
already  under  way  in  Newjark.  They  also 
•aid  Newark  should  receive  special  consldera- 


ttoD  as  one  of  tba  few  majc 
f»«l»l  violence. 


oittes  to  escape 


art  AsstnuNC 

WUson  aasurod  the  group:  Its  views  would 

ne  conveyed  to  the  Presldebt— he  was  pre- 


occupied with  West  German  Chancellor  Lud- 
wlg  Erhard  and  unable  to  see  the  Newark 
group — and  would  be  given  "respectful  con- 
sideration" when  the  new  federal  budget  Is 
drawn  up. 

WUson  also  said  the  President  is  "very 
firmly  and  deeply  Interested  In  seeing  the 
(antlpoverty)  program  enacted  as  he  sent 
It  to  Congress." 

The  mayor  said  "It  would  be  very  hard  for 
us  to  live"  under  a  $1.76  billion  antlpoverty 
appropriation  now  pending  In  the  House 
and  Newark  would  be  "far  happier"  with  a 
$2.5  bUUon  Senate  bUl.  He  also  urged  WU- 
son "to  convey  to  the  President  our  concern 
about  the  ctirtallment  of  programs  we  al- 
ready have  In  being." 

HAS  PXTmom 

Willie  Wright,  a  vice  president  of  UCC. 
presented  petitions  with  more  than  12,000 
signatures  to  WUson.  The  petitions  urged 
the  President  and  Congress  "to  wage  a  real 
war  on  poverty." 

Two  early  buses  with  an  advance  delega- 
tion of  102  from  Newark  did  not  arrive  untU 
10  ajn.,  nearly  two  hours  behind  schedule. 
The  early  group  fanned  out  to  various  federal 
agencies  for  conferences  on  programs  af- 
fecting Newark. 

At  the  White  House  meeting,  C.  WUlard 
Heckel,  dean  of  Rutgers  Law  School  and 
president  of  UCC,  said  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  pour  resources  Into  peaceful 
cities  like  Nevrark  "rather  than  reward  com- 
munities like  Loe  Angeles  after  there  has 
been  a  blowup." 

Timothy  StUl,  another  UCC  vice  president, 
and  chairman  of  today's  expedition,  told 
Wilson:  "If  we  don't  get  help,  the  City  of 
Newark  Is  In  trouble  and  the  whole  country 
is  In  trouble  .  .  .  you  wlU  let  dovtm  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  If  you  do  not  do 
something  about  this  problem." 

Wilson  told  the  e^up  he  expects  "a  long 
acrimonious  debate"  about  the  antlpoverty 
bUl  In  the  House,  and  be  made  no  predic- 
tions about  Its  fate. 

After  a  month  of  plemnlng,  UCC  leaders 
hope  a  large,  diverse  and  orderly  tvumout 
win  make  Washington  aware  of  the  city's 
needs  and  Its  determination  to  Improve 
Itself. 

New  Jersey  poverty  officials  say  the  House 
measure  would  force  a  cutback  In  many  pro- 
grams, and  would  thwart  Involvement  of  the 
poor.  The  Senate  measure,  they  contend, 
would  provide  the  minimum  of  relief  from 
blg-clty  ills. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mackay]. 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  bill.  I  have  listened 
with  Interest  to  much  of  the  criticism  of 
this  program.  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
I  come  from  a  district  and  from  a  metro- 
politan area  in  which  our  experience  has 
not  been  checkered  with  failures  of  ad- 
ministration. On  the  contrary,  there 
has  been  very  strong  citizen  participa- 
tion and  response  to  this  program.  We 
are  getting  results. 

I  believe  the  existence  of  this  program 
In  metropolitan  Atlanta  has  meant  the 
difference  between  possible  social  chaos 
and  the  constructive  situation  which  we 
see.  I  Just  had  lunch  with  Mr.  Jim 
Pumlss,  vice  president  of  one  of  our 
major  banks,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Community  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Atlanta,  which  Is  a  permanent  confer- 
ence of  all  the  social  work  groups  in  our 
five-county  area. 

Without  first  stating  anything  about 
my  view  of  this  program.  I  asked  this 
banker  how  he  would  vote  if  he  were  a 


Member  of  Congress.  Without  reserva- 
tion, he  said,  "I  would  support  It." 

I  said,  "Will  you  teU  me  why?"  He 
said,  "Because  I  think  that  this  program 
is  an  expression  of  the  Christian  ethic  at 
work;  that  a  man  is  not  something  to  be 
thrown  away."  He  said.  "Many  of  the 
social  programs  I  have  seen  working  dur- 
ing my  adult  life  have  been  addressed  to 
the  symptoms  and  have  not  gotten  at 
the  causes  of  dependency."  He  said 
that  based  on  his  experience  in  working 
closely  with  the  Atlanta  community  he 
had  seen  this  program  work  effectively 
in  eliminating  causes  of  dependency,  and 
for  that  reason  he  believed  in  it. 

We  have  had  people  from  outside  of 
our  commimity  come  in  and  deliberately 
seek  to  foment  strife.  They  have  really 
been  rejected.  They  were  rejected  be- 
cause of  tile  fact,  as  he  put  it.  that  there 
was  reason  for  hope  among  the  most  de- 
pressed people  in  our  community.  The 
community  service  centers  under  the 
community  action  program  were  an  im- 
portant factor  in  stabilizing  the  strife 
torn  communities. 

Now.  as  a  legislator,  it  seems  to  me  I 
have  to  pass  on  the  theory  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  am  not  In  the  executive  de- 
partment. We  cannot  expect  perfection 
overnight.  However,  I  applauded  this 
legislation  when  it  was  passed  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress  and  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  role  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Phil  Lamdrum,  the  desm 
of  our  delegation,  had  in  providing  lead- 
ership for  the  passage  of  this  program  at 
that  time.  I  supported  the  1965  amend- 
ments and  appropriations. 

I  have  not  seen  it  as  a  program  that 
could  be  completed  or  even  be  made  suc- 
cessful in  a  period  of  24  months.  I  think 
if  it  can  do  50  percent  of  what  it  Intends 
to  do  In  24  years,  it  would  still  be  a  pro- 
gram worthy  of  our  support. 

So  I  have  heard  this  chorus  of  com- 
plaint and  confusion,  but  I  can  testify 
that  throughout  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Georgia  this  progrsun 
is  making  headway.  I  have  examined 
the  Headstart,  the  Upward  Bound,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  other 
progrsuns  and  found  them  valuable.  I 
will  support  amendments  that  I  think 
would  strengthen  this  program  or  elim- 
inate abuses  in  it,  but  most  of  the  abuses 
I  hear  of  are  in  the  administration  and 
not  In  the  law. 

I  asked  this  banker  one  other  ques- 
tion. I  said,  "There  is  a  proposal  to  dis- 
mantle the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  fragment  this  program.  Would 
you  support  that?"  He  said,  "I  can  think 
of  no  greater  mistake.  Because  of  the 
urgency  we  must  have  coordinated  lead- 
ership. I  feel  this  very  strongly  based  on 
my  observations."  So,  as  the  freshman 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
I  commend  this  legislation  and  support 
It  without  apology.  Every  constituent  I 
have  talked  to  who  has  heard  out  the 
basic  theory  of  the  legislation  said  that 
this  theory  is  right.  I  say  that  this  is  the 
job  of  Congress,  to  pfiss  the  law  and  then 
do  our  best  to  see  that  we  get  It  properly 
administered. 

There  Is  one  other  thing  about  this 
program  that  I  like,  and  that  is  the  local 
participation.    We  have  It.    We  get  to 
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Judge  what  Is  being  done  and  what  myo- 
grams are  to  be  activated  or  ended.  This 
Is  a  grassroots  program,  which  I  respect. 
This  Is  an  effort  to  make  our  religious 
pronouncements  and  political  declara- 
tions meaningful. 

The  provision  for  econ<Hnlc  opportu- 
nity Is  the  way  men  and  women  can  be- 
come productive  and  fully  participating 
citizens  of  our  country. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  sis  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BEimfrr]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  Intelligent  and  thinking  person 
would  concede  that  every  practical 
effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty. I  do  not  wlan  to  belabor  the  evi- 
dence of  waste  and  poor  administration 
found  in  much  of  the  existing  antlpov- 
erty  program,  which  I  believe  is  Inherent 
In  the  present  legislation.  The  program 
should  have  been  approached  through 
pilot  projects  to  eliminate  these  weak- 
nesses: and  it  should  have  been  coordi- 
nated with  the  fiscal  and  emplojrment 
aspects  of  our  war  efforts. 

False  and  unattainable  hopes  have 
been  raised  by  the  so-called  antlpoverty 
program.  This,  in  fact,  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  single  factor  to  the 
riots  and  imrest  among  the  xinderprlv- 
ileged  of  our  country.  It  is  Impossible 
to  legislate  sell-respect.  Since,  even  be- 
for  this  legislation  passed,  few  in  our 
country  lacked  food,  clothing,  or  housing, 
then  poverty  has  not  been  so  much  a  lack 
of  money,  as  a  lack  of  attained  personal 
dignity.  This  must  be  earned  by  the  in- 
dividual or  the  group.  Our  efforts  should 
therefore  be  to  substitute  for  the  dole  or 
handout.  Instead  of  this  the  attainment 
of  self-help  through  broadened  oppor- 
tunity, primarily  for  jobs.  Only  the  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  country  can  do  this 
adequately. 

Laws  and  appropriations  can  help 
through  tax  Incentives,  retraining  pro- 
grams, vocational  education,  and  train- 
ing programs. 

The  private  or  business  sector  must 
produce  the  vast  number  of  jobs  needed 
if  we  are  to  retain  a  free  society  with 
Tnaximum  opportimlties  for  everyone  to 
achieve  his  greatest  potential.  It  is  much 
easier  to  finance  this  free  enterprise  tsrpe 
of  solution  for  our  underprivileged  be- 
cause it  is  the  business  sector  that  pays 
taxes.  And  not  the  Government,  which 
must  get  Its  revenue  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  Of  course,  there 
may  always  be  a  few  people  who  will  not 
carry  the  load  they  can.  And  as  to  them 
It  Is  difficult  to  determine  what  Incen- 
tives  can  be  offered:  but  it  is  worth  our 
efforts  and  best  thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  bills  pend- 
ing in  the  House  which  I  believe  would 
serve  as  a  vehicle  to  help  with  the  poverty 
problem  In  this  country.  They  are  based 
on  the  theory  of  self-help  and  that  the 
private  sector  of  our  society  should  be 
encouraged  to  create  Jobs  rather  than  the 
Government. 

One  bill.  HJl.  6872,  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  individuals  with  low  incomes 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  income  tax 
on  individuals,  helping  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  handouts  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment    The  other,  HJl.  271.  would 


provide  deductions  for  persons  engaged 
in  trade  or  business  who  provide  new 
Jobs  for  the  skilled  and  for  all  persons 
who  provide  new  Jobs  for  domestics  and 
the  unskilled.  I  believe  these  bills  would 
create  self  reliance  and  help  stimulate 
Job  opportunities  £md  thus  greatly  serve 
to  cure  the  poverty  problem. 

The  high  hopes  of  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  program  have  been  too  well  pro- 
moted and  too  well  publicized  and  too 
slow  in  achieving  the  overnight  success 
that  has  been  promised  by  the  promoters. 
This  bombast  over  the  program  I  am  sure 
has  led  directly  to  some  of  this  rioting 
and  lawbreaklng  by  Individuals  across 
the  country.  The  free  enterprise  system 
can  better  do  the  Job  of  lifting  Americans 
from  poverty,  and  I  hope  more  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  the  private  sector  in  this 
poverty  war  to  assure  good  management, 
fiscal  integrity,  and  solid  permanent  re- 
sxilts.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
self-help,  free  enterprise  type  of  solu- 
tion has  real  hope  of  lifting  Individual 
dl^ty,  which  is  not  likely  in  the  charity 
or  dole  approach. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr .  Chairman ,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Wtlluu  D.  Ford]  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  heard  today  the  rather 
serious  charge  of  "profiteering"  leveled  at 
private  industries  engaged  in  work  with 
the  poverty  program,  particularly  in  the 
operation  of  the  Job  Corps.  I  would  like 
to  read  a  quote  to  you : 

We  like  to  think  that  stepi^ng  up  to  tbe 
challenge  of  our  society  Is  part  of  our  busl- 
neas  .  .  .  what  we  see  In  Clinton  Is  a  chance 
to  contribute  to  our  society,  a  chance  to  help 
some  people  lead  more  useful  and  economi- 
cally Independent  Uvea,  and  a  chance  to 
learn  something  Important  ourselves. 

This  statement  was  made  not  by  an 
Idealistic  educator  or  social  worker  but 
by  a  hardheaded  businessman,  Gerald  L. 
Philllppe.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
General  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Phlllippe's  remarks  are  typical  of 
the  view  taken  by  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  distinguished  firms  in  the  Na- 
tion which  have  taken  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  operating  Job  Corps  centers. 

The  business  firms  now  Involved  in 
such  operations  read  like  a  who's  who  of 
American  business. 

Why  are  they  involved?  I  think  Mr. 
PhllUppe's  remarks  are  indicative  of  the 
reason.  They  certainly  are  not  doing  it 
for  profit,  when  the  fixed  fee  is  around 

4  percent  and  they  could  make  much 
more  in  other  types  of  operations;  they 
also  nm  the  risk  of  unfavorable  publicity. 

But  the  leaders  of  American  business 
and  Industry  have  been  willing  to  accept 
the  low  return  and  to  nm  the  risk  of 
poor  publicity.  They  feel  they  have  an 
obligation  to  help  find  the  means  of 
training  and  educating  the  underprivi- 
leged school  dropouts,  to  help  make  self- 
sustaining  wage  earners  and  taxpayers 
and  good  citizens  of  them.  In  short,  the 
leaders  of  American  business  have  com- 
mitted themselves  and  their  vast  re- 
sources to  a  crucial  role  in  the  war  (m 
poverty. 

In  addition  to  General  Electric,  the 
following  companies  now  are  Involved 
in  Job  Corps  center  operations:  Litton 


Industries.  Inc.,  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  Graflex.  Inc.,  a  subsidlaiy  of  Gen- 
eral Precision  Equipment,  Science  Re- 
search  Associates,  an  afOliate  of  IBM, 
UJ3.  Industries,  Inc.,  Northern  Natural 
Gas  Co.,  Federal  Electric  Corp..  an  af- 
filiate of  ITT.  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  Philco 
Corp..  Thlokol  Chemical  Corp.,  RCA 
Service  Co.,  a  division  of  RCA,  Bruns- 
wick Corp.,  Avco  Corp.,  Training  Corp. 
of  America,  an  affiliate  of  Westlnghouse 
Air  Brake  Co.,  Burroughs  Corp.,  Packard 
Bell  Corp.,  and  Xerox  Corp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  remarkable 
and  inspiring  testament  to  American 
business  and  Industry,  and  a  major  rea- 
son why  the  Job  Corps  is  making  such 
progress  toward  overcoming  pover^. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hail  these  outstanding 
firms,  and  call  upon  my  colleagues  to 
vindicate  their  magnificent  effort. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  810] 

Adair  Fogarty  Nedsl 

Albert  Pulton,  Tenn.  Nix 

Andenon.  lU.     QarmatB  O'Brien 

Andrews.  QUUgaxx  O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olenn  Gray  O'Konskl 

Aahley  Orelgs  CMaen.  Mont. 

AsplnaU  Orlffltba  Pbllbln 

Barrett  Hagan.  Ga.  Plmle 

Berry  Hansen,  Idaho  Poage 

Bingham  Ebnsen,  Iowa  Pool 

BlatnUc  Hansen,  Wash.  PoweU 

Boggs  Harvey,  Ind.  Relfd 

Boland  Hubert  Resnlck 

Bow  Herlong  Rivers,  B.C. 

Callaway  Hollfleld  Boblson 

Carey  Howard  Rogers,  Tex. 

Carter  Irwin  Roncallo 

CeUer  Jones,  Mo.  St  Germain 

Clark  Keogh  Scott 

Clevenger  King,  N.Y.  Slcklea 

Ooidey  Klrwan  Smith,  Calif. 

Corman  KluczynaU  Steed 

Oraley  Landrum  Stephens 

Cramer  McClory  Sweeney 

Daddario  McMUUn  Teague,  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga.  McVlcker  Thompson,  N  J. 

DerwlneU  Macdonald  Toll 

Dtddnaon  MalUlard  Van  DeerUn 

Dlgga  Martin,  Ala.  Vanlk 

Donohue  Martin,  Mass.  Walker,  MUs. 

Dom  Meeda  White,  Idaho 

Duncan,  Oreg.    MUler  Whltten 

Dyal  Monagan  WUlla 

Evans,  Colo.  Morrison  Wilson,  Bob 

Everett  Morse  WUson, 

Parbsteln  Moea  Charles  H. 

Fisher  Murphy,  N.T.  Wright 

Flynt  Murray 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BaooKS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
KR.  15111,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called  when  321  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Bi(r.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  FASHxnt] . 

Mr.  FARKUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  because  I  want  to  talk 
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about  the  relative  cost  aspect  of  the  so- 
cial program  about  which  we  are  talking 
today,  the  economic  opportimity  pro- 
gram, because  I  am  quite  interested  in 
it,  and  I  believe  in  its  conc^t.  I  believe 
In  Its  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seemi  to  me  that 
over  the  course  of  the  y^ars  we  have, 
as  a  Nation,  and  in  our :  communities, 
seen  the  growth  of  a  vicious  cycle — the 
cycle  of  welfare  generation  after  wel- 
fare generation.  I  believe  that  we  have 
to  start  now  to  begin  to  brqak  that  cycle. 
Many  of  the  people  that  we  are  helping 
in  the  Job  Corps,  Headstart,  and  in  the 
other  programs  that  we  have  in  operation 
under  this  overall  program,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  going  to  help  t^  break  that 
cycle.  1 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not)  say  that  we 
shall  be  100  percent  successful.  But  I 
say  we  are  making  a  start  towsu-d  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  because  I  be- 
lieve through  our  legislative  process,  must 
be  concerned  with  providing  educational 
and  productive  opportunities  for  all  citi- 
zens. I  believe  we  have  to  create  the 
stimulus  with  which  to  jprovlde  tax- 
payers and  not  taxeaterfc,  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  we  htve  a  clear- 
cut  choice.  There  are  two  Vays  in  which 
to  accomplish  this  purpoiae— the  con- 
ventional welfare  cycle,  which  tends  to 
tax  most  heavily  our  local  lOommunlties, 
and  the  imaginative  appijoach  of  this 
economic  opportunity  progttun.  I  shall 
recite  a  few  facts  and  figurets,  to  show  the 
contrast,  to  show  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  the  dlffetence  between 
the  two  choices  that  we  hav$, 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  actual 
costs  today  of  the  different  Institutions 
that  are  maintained  and  ibcated  in  the 
State  of  Michigan? 

Today,  for  example.  In  <iiir  penal  in- 
stitutions it  costs  us  $1,50(1  a  year  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  Inmplte. 

Yet  we  also  find  that  msuny  of  the  in- 
mates In  the  penal  institutions  have 
families,  whose  care  must  be  provided  by 
ADC  or  who  are  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  Michigan 
penal  institutions  approxihately  one- 
half  of  the  inmates  have  f attiilles  in  this 
situation. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman.!  another  fact 
that  we  have  to  consider,  besides  the 
maintenance  of  the  individual  who  is 
confined  to  an  institution.  Is  the  basic 
cost  of  bricks  and  mortar  to  provide  beds 
for  these  Inmates  hiitially. 

Today  in  our  State  if  you  have  to  build 
a  maximum  security  institution,  the  cost 
per  bed— and  listen  to  this— the  con- 
traction cost  per  bed  unit  in  my  State 
lor  a  maximum  security  Institution  is 
•15,000.  I 

Mr.  Chah^nan,  we  have  Jiist  completed 
wilding  in  the  State  of  Michigan  what 
«  known  as  a  medium  secijrlty  Institu- 
Hon  which  cost  us  $6  miUlon  for  600  beds, 
or  an  average  cost  of  $10,000  per  bed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  population  of  our 
penal  institutions  we  are  roceivlng  each 
J«r  an  average  of  betwem  3,500  and 
*.000  new  persons.  Ten  percent  of  these 
new  inmates  cannot  read  or  write.  They 
represent  an  average  age  of  24  years,  and 


the  average  grade  placement  of  these 
people  is  the  fifth  grade. 

I  would  Just  like  to  give  you  one  other 
figure  to  think  about,  that  If  we  have  to 
put  in  our  penal  institutions  a  person 
today  in  a  maximum  security  bed,  it  costs 
us  $15,000  for  the  bed,  $1,500  for  the 
individual  and  $1,866.24  for  the  ADC 
family — which  is  for  only  an  average 
family  of  four,  which  totals  $18,366.24. 
But  if  that  person  is  a  repeater  and  stays 
in  that  penal  Institution  for  the  average 
of  10  additional  years,  we  have  to  add  at 
least  another  $40,000  for  the  care,  main- 
tenance, and  support  of  that  individual 
for  the  other  10  years  which  brings  it  to 
a  total  of  over  $58,000,  for  one  inmate 
alone.  To  claim,  as  have  some  of  my 
colleagues,  tliat  the  cost  of  supporting 
one  young  man  in  the  Job  Corps  is  more 
than  a  Harvard  education,  is  simply  mis- 
leading. I  say  that  our  Investment  in  a 
yoimg  person  at  this  critical  stage  of  de- 
velopment is  an  Investment  against  the 
$58,000  we  may  have  to  pay  later  if  this 
young  person  becomes  a  ward  of  so- 
ciety. Some  of  my  colleagues  seem  to 
favor  a  "bypass  now,  pwiy  later"  approach 
to  serious  social  questions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also 
to  turn  to  the  mental  health  area,  and 
talk  about  some  of  the  costs  in  the  field 
of  mental  health.  In  some  of  these  areas 
about  which  we  are  talking  there  is  a  def- 
inite relationship  between  early  preven- 
tive steps  and  later  mental  health,  where 
we  have  such  programs  as  Headstart  de- 
signed to  build  strong  citizens  and  to  de- 
tect at  an  early  age  possible  danger  signs. 
At  present,  we  do  not  treat  mental  Ill- 
ness until  it  degenerates  to  the  point  that 
people  bec(«ne  wards  of  mental  institu- 
tions for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives. 
Today  in  our  State  the  average  cost 
per  person  confined  to  our  mental  health 
institutions  is,  for  food,  clothing  and 
medicine,  $8.50  a  day.  This  equals  $3,- 
102.50  per  year  per  individual.  Yet  the 
total  cost  of  treating  people  who  are 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  in  our 
State  alone  for  this  fiscal  year  is  $120 
million  for  some  31,000  persons.  This 
figures  out  to  a  cost  total  which  is  a  little 
less  than  $4,000  a  year.  The  other  thing 
you  must  remember  is  that  most  of  these 
persons  who  are  there — and  I  am  talking 
about  the  hsu-d  core  persons — are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  stay  there.  This 
figxire  of  $4,000  will  be  for  every  year  of 
the  rest  of  their  lives— calculated  even 
at  today's  costs. 

What  I  am  saying  here  to  my  col- 
leagues is  that  we  can  take  a  look  at 
these  kinds  of  costs,  what  It  costs  us  to 
leave  a  person  In  a  penal  institution,  to 
build  a  bed  for  him,  or  to  keep  a  person 
in  a  mental  health  institution,  plus  the 
welfare  costs  that  emanate  from  those 
two  caitees,  or  we  can  take  the  broader 
and  more  essential  approach  of  trying  to 
provide  educational  training  facilities  to 
help  uplift  those  hidivlduals  first  so  that 
they  can  help  themselves. 

We  have  had  the  attitude  for  years 
that  we  should  and  could  get  by  in  these 
areas  as  cheaply  as  possible.  But  the 
cheapest  way  is  not  always  the  best  way 
to  do  it. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood   Youth    Corps,    and    the 


Headstart  program  are  the  right  start 
and  right  way  to  go.  I  say  to  you  that 
the  cost  we  pay  today  in  order  to  be  able 
to  give  a  person  a  basic  opportunity  to 
become  a  taxpayer  Instead  of  a  taxeater. 
is  the  right  way  to  go.  For  that  reason. 
I  support  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Trimble]  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
least  150  small  farms  in  the  Harrison 
section  of  Boone  and  surrounding  coun- 
ties In  northwest  Arkansas  are  going  to 
have  market  and  cannery  facilities  this 
year  for  their  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
entirely  because  of  financing  found  avail- 
able tmder  this  economic  opportunity 
program. 

A  cooperative  market  center  is  going 
to  be  buUt  in  Harrison  under  a  $26,000 
loan  that  wlU  be  closed  this  week.  It  will 
serve  as  a  central  outlet,  badly  needed 
for  a  long  time,  for  the  produce  of  100 
farms  brought  in  during  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  harvest  weeks  of  the  late  sum- 
mer tmd  fall. 

The  farmers  in  this  North  Aiicansas 
Farmers  Marketing  Association  are  hard- 
working people  whose  earnings,  with  fa- 
cilities available  to  them  up  to  now,  have 
ranged  from  modest  to  meaker. 

Individually  they  could  not  establish 
this  kind  of  market;  but  grouping  to- 
gether, they  can.  It  will  be  an  asset  to 
the  farmers,  to  the  consumers  who  pa- 
tronize the  mai^et,  and  to  the  city  of 
Harrison  where  it  is  operated. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  this 
market  will  be  as  solvent,  the  loan  fi- 
nancing it  as  sound,  as  the  very  success- 
ful St.  Francis  County  vegetable  growers 
co-op  market,  now  operating  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  another  part  of  our  State. 

Again  in  Boone  County  north  of  Har- 
rison, an  economic  opportunity  loan  is 
Insuring  the  presence  of  a  canning  plant 
to  serve  50  small  farms  that  otherwise 
would  have  no  cannery  for  handling  their 
tomato  crops. 

Smaller  projects  around  our  district 
offer  more  examples  of  the  sound  and 
practical  wisdom  of  this  program: 

A  loan  of  $3,450  has  set  up  a  small 
sawmill  in  Madison  County  where  three 
families  can  process  the  lumber  they  are 
producing  on  several  himdred  wooded 
acres  imder  an  approved  timber  manage- 
ment plan. 

In  Van  Buren  County,  three  potato 
farmers,  none  of  whom  could  alone  af- 
ford to  buy  a  potato  digger  machine, 
have  formed  a  co-op  that  has  taken  out 
a  $3,000  economic  opportunity  loan  for 
a  machine  all  three  can  shtire. 

These  are  examples  of  how  this  pro- 
gram is  being  applied  In  the  hill  country 
of  Arkansas  to  put  equipment  and  facili- 
ties Into  the  hands  of  rural  people  who 
want  to  work,  who  can  work  their  way 
forward  and  earn  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  their  families.  They  will  ac- 
complish this,  if  the  opportunity  to  get 
the  wherewithal,  in  terms  of  tools  and 
sum>lles  and  marketing  outlets.  Is  pro- 
vided. 

No  cash  goes  to  these  people  from  the 
Treasury;  only  the  tools  to  work  with, 
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the  outlets  for  their  hconegrown  and 
homemade  products. 

In  all  of  Arkansas  since  January  of 
last  year,  economic  opportunity  loans 
totaling  $2  million  have  been  made  for 
such  purposes  to  1,322  rural  families, 
both  for  farm  and  nonf arm  lines  of  work, 
plus  upwards  of  $300,000  to  48  rural  co- 
operatives ranging  in  membership  from 
3  to  more  than  100  families. 

In  the  rural  areas  where  these  loans 
are  doing  their  work,  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  a  dollar  never  went  further 
to  create  economic  opportunity  for  the 
family  that  wants  to  earn  Its  way,  and 
to  ease  the  hardship  of  rural  people 
trapped  by  circumstances  at  a  substand- 
ard level  of  Income. 

These  loans  are  competitive  with  no 
other  financing  enterprise.  Everything 
they  create  In  terms  of  added  family 
earning  power,  Increased  employment 
and  more  business  activity  In  the  mral 
community  Is  looked  upon  as  a  tremen- 
dous new-found  asset  for  progress  in  the 
rural  areas. 

This  program  Is  a  prime  example  of 
helping  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  retiims  from  this  very  small  part 
of  the  economic  opportunity  budget  may 
well  be  the  most  Immediately  perceptible 
and  measurable  gains  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion. It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pro- 
gram better  justified  on  the  bas^s  of 
tangible  returns  to  the  people,  the  com- 
munity, and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  bill  rep- 
resents the  absolute  minimum  effort  this 
country  can  expend  if  we  are  to  continue 
the  war  on  poverty  at  any  meaningful 
level.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  $1.75  bil- 
lion Is  not  enough  to  expand  and 
strengthen  our  poverty  programs  as  fully 
and  effectively  as  they  should  be.  There 
is  ample  evidence  in  the  commit.tee's 
hearings  and  in  the  field  reports  from 
many  areas  of  the  country,  including  my 
own.  that  the  real  requirement  Is  for  an 
effort  two  or  three  times  this  size. 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
opponents  of  this  measure  have  indi- 
cated that  they  will  try  to  cut  even  this 
minimum  figure  by  10  percent  or  more. 
They  suggest  that  we  cannot  afford  both 
gims  and  butter  and  that  action  against 
poverty  should  be  delayed  or  deferred. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  war  on  poverty 
is  not  a  priority  matter. 

With  fully  one-fifth  of  our  people  sink- 
ing or  struggling  in  the  quicksand  of 
poverty,  a  dangeroiis  situation  exists. 
Budget  reductions  at  their  expense  would 
be  false  economies  indeed.  The  war  on 
poverty  has  already  won  some  Important 
battles.  It  has  alerted  the  conscience  of 
the  country  to  the  problems  of  poverty, 
and  it  has  plotted  strategies  of  how  best 
to  destroy  its  root  causes. 

Further,  it  has  mobilized  Individual 
citizens,  private  organizations  and  pub- 
lic agencies  in  a  nationwide  effort  to  help 
the  poor  help  themselves.  In  less  than 
2  years  there  have  been  over  300.000  vol- 
imteers  in  Headstart  programs.  Over 
90.000  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  have  served 
on  community  action  boards;    350,000 


teenagers  have  applied  to  the  Job  Corps; 
10.000.  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
and  Negro  women  have  woi'ked  through 
their  own  volxmteer  organizations.  Wom- 
en in  Community  Service,  and  over  50,000 
have  applied  for  service  in  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA. 

In  terms  of  the  Impact  on  the  poor,  the 
poverty  program  has  already  made  prog- 
ress. And  again  I  have  seen  evidence  of 
this  In  my  own  district.  More  than  3 
million  poor  people  have  received  direct 
benefits  in  Jobs,  training,  and  other  kinds 
of  services.  Nearly  75.000  part-time  and 
full-time  jobs  have  been  created  and 
filled  exclusively  by  the  poor. 

And  may  I  say  as  an  aside.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, only  this  last  weekend  in  my  dis- 
trict the  commimity  organized  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  what  was  known 
as  a  Job  Ftdr,  in  which  the  onployers  In 
our  district  sought  out  those  semiskilled 
and  unskilled  who  need  employment.  It 
has  been  accomplished  with  great  results. 

Nearly  750,000  part-time  and  full- 
time  jobs  have  already  been  created  and 
filled  exclusively  by  the  poor.  Over 
1,360,000  3-,  4-,  and  5-year-old  children 
have  enrolled  in  Headstart  classes,  and 
again  from  my  own  experiences  In  ob- 
serving what  Is  going  on  In  my  own  dis- 
trict, this,  in  itself.  Is  an  Inspiring  de- 
velopment. 

More  than  1  million  teenagers  have 
been  provided  with  Jobs  through  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  centers. 

Most  of  you  know  in  terms  of  my  ca- 
reer in  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
have  had  a  longtime  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lons  of  the  migrants,  and  if  I  contribute 
nothing  else  to  this  debate,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  what  Is  happen- 
ing concerning  the  migrant  under  the 
poverty  program. 

A  little-noticed,  but  most  Important 
aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty,  is  the  as- 
sistance to  migrant  farm  workers  pro- 
vided by  title  m-B  of  this  act.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  United  States 
has  had  a  national  program  directed  spe- 
cifically at  migrants,  smd  It  Is  sorely 
needed.  As  Noel  H.  Klores,  the  Director 
of  OEO's  migrant  workers  program,  has 
pointed  out,  the  problem  of  migrant 
workers  is  virtually  the  same  today  as  It 
was  when  John  Steinbeck  wrote  his 
famous  "Grapes  of  Wrath"  in  1939.  Mi- 
grant workers  are  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  In  spite  of  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  day  and  in  this  period.  They  do  not 
vote  and  no  one  represents  them.  Their 
children  commonly  do  not  go  to  school — 
they  work  alongside  their  parents  in  the 
fields.  Child  labor  laws  frequently  are 
not  enforced. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  briefly,  for  I  do  not 
have  much  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  ask  two 
questions.  Are  there  any  of  these  poor 
people  who  now  have  jobs  and  are  no 
longer  in  poverty?  Second,  what  Is  your 
view  of  the  report  of  the  investigation 
stating  that  there  was  not  adequate  par- 
ticipation at  the  policy  level? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  first  question,  the  war  on 
poverty  programs  have  reached  8  million 


poor  people.  I  cannot  cite  exact  figures 
for  all  of  these  programs  but  from  my 
own  experience  I  know  that  the  Job 
Corps  program  at  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  has 
an  excellent  record  of  placing  its  grad- 
uates in  useful  and  productive  jobs. 

In  response  to  the  second  point,  1 
think  it  is  worth  noting,  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  that  90,000  citizens 
have  served  on  local  community  action 
boards.  Certainly,  more  can  be  done  to 
Involve  the  poor,  but  I  think  this  fact  is 
well  known  and  that  we  are  making 
progress  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  put  in  the  Record  under 
leave  to  extend  the  names  of  the  people 

Involved? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port to  the  gentleman  that  the  Job  Corps 
camp  at  Pleasonton  has  grtiduated  ap- 
proximately 800  young  men.  Of  this 
number,  Litton  Industries,  which  is  the 
sponsoring  Institution,  reports  that  to  its 
specific  knowledge  635  have  been  placed 
In  jobs,  which,  I  might  add,  all  pay  more 
than  the  newly  established  minimum 
wage.  The  remaining  235  returned  home 
and  their  placement  is  being  handled 
locally. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  of  the  635  graduates.  370  have  been 
placed  in  jobs  in  industry;  23  have  school 
Jobs;  and  242  are  either  in  military  serv- 
ice, working  for  the  Federal  Government, 
or  in  civilian  employment  for  the  armed 
services. 

The  lowest  wage  being  paid  any  of 
these  635  graduates  is  $1.81  an  hour  and 
the  highest  figure,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
$2.85  an  hour.  So  it  should  be  very  clear 
that  these  young  men  have  moved  out 
of  poverty  and  are  contributing  to  our 
national  growth  and  effort. 

Now  I  want  to  finish  my  discussion  of 
the  migrant  program  in  the  minute  or 
two  that  I  have  left. 

In  the  2  years  since  its  enactment,  the 
poverty  program  has  provided  over  $26 
million  in  grants  to  States  where  there 
are  substantial  nxunbers  of  migrants. 
In  Csdlf  omia,  this  money  has  been  trans- 
lated into  temporary  shelter  imits  during 
peak  harvest  seasons.  These  units  are 
literally  putting  roofs  over  the  heads  of 
thousands  of  families  who  previously 
lived  in  the  open,  on  irrigation  ditch 
banks,  imder  bridges  and  in  desert  can- 
yons. Other  features  of  the  program 
are  day  care  and  other  educational  serv- 
ices at  Isolated  camps  throughout  the 
State.  These  programs  are  broadening 
the  horizons  of  thousands  of  children 
whose  development  has  been  seriously 
handicapped. 

The  need  for  and  the  response  to  these 
OEO  programs,  in  my  State,  have  been 
both  encouraging  and  pathetic.  There 
are  long  waiting  lists  of  migrant  families 
who  want  shelter.  When  a  camp  was 
opened  In  Riverside  County  early  this 
yeau",  it  filled  up  Its  accommodations  for 
80  families  within  2  days,  and  HI  fami- 
lies were  turned  away  during  the  first 
month  for  lack  of  additional  space.  And 
this  situation  Is  typical  of  what  has  been 
happening  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  history  of  legisla- 
tive attempts  to  ease  the  burdens  of  this 
country's    migrant    workers   has   been 
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characterized  by  inertia  and  indiffer- 
ence. Over  300  bills  to  assist  migrant 
farmworkers  have  been  Introduced  over 
the  years.  A  mere  24  of  these  ever  were 
reported  to  the  House,  and  only  2  were 
ever  passed  before  the  Econonic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  I 

With  this  program  we  are  teking  prac- 
tical and  long-needed  steps  to  eliminate 
the  poverty  that  has  all  too  frequently 
characterized  the  migrant  flarmworkers' 
way  of  Ufe.  These  efforts;  to  aid  our 
fellow  citizens  must  not  be  allowed  to 
falter.  We  have  made  a  b^rming,  but 
the  area  of  need  is  so  great,  and  so  long 
neglected,  that  we  must  do  noore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  places  priority 
attention  on  programs  of  demonstrated 
value — ^Headstart,  work  experience,  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.l  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  conrmilttee  that  these  pro- 
grams should  be  Increased  Is  borne  out 
by  their  effectiveness  In  my  own  district. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  a 
case  in  point.  Five  recent  enroUees  of 
a  project  sponsored  by  the  Oakland  Uni- 
fied School  District  have  graduated  to 
full-time  jobs.  Thirty-two  i  trainees  of 
an  Oakland  Economic  Development 
CouncU  program  transferred  to  the  Job 
Corps  for  long-term  training.  Twenty- 
two  more  recently  enrolled  it  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  pro- 
grams, 11  are  going  back  to  school  and 
1  has  been  accepted  in  a  4-yBar  appren- 
ticeship training  program.  Forty  en- 
roUees of  an  Altmieda  County  Central 
lAbor  Council  program  have  recently  un- 
dertaken the  construction  of  la  new  shel- 
tered workshop  for  the  Retarded  Chil- 
dren's Association.  [ 

These,  it  is  true,  are  only  a  relatively 
few  cases,  but  they  are  indicative  of  the 
progress  that  is  being  madei.  The  fact 
that  more  communities  than  ever  before 
are  planning  to  begin  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs  this  |year  is  an- 
other indication.  j 

But  in  the  process  of  suppwtlng  these 
programs,  which  generally  ^tloj  broad 
community  support,  let  us  ftot  neglect 
other  more  controversial  programs 
which  are  part  of  our  war  on  poverty. 

The  Job  Corps,  for  example,  is  de- 
signed to  give  yoimg  people  a  chance  to 
escape  from  the  vicious  cyclei  of  poverty. 

The  camp  at  Pleasanton  \n  Alameda 
County,  Calif.,  has  demonstrated  that  it 
is  possible  to  take  yoimg  men  from  crip- 
pling environments  and  piit  them  in 
wholesome  settings  where  they  receive  a 
lilend  of  useful  work,  Job  tr^ning.  and 
l»slc  education.  The  result  at  Pleasan- 
ton has  been  graduates  who  are  better 
«*>le  to  earn  a  living  and  to  play  a  useful 
role  in  society.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  j  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  far 
from  won.  Our  enemy  defies  simple  def- 
inition or  rapid  destruction.  Poverty  Is 
Mwacterlzed  by  physical  and  mental 
JJsease,  delinquency  and  crime,  high  in- 
»nt  mortality,  crowded  slxana  and  riots 
1  «  city  streets.  Poverty  Is  an  environ- 
""ttt.  and  we  must  attack  It  from  its 
''wy  aspect.  Our  problems  are  in  edu- 
tttton  and  in  housing,  they  are  In  creat- 
^  Jobs  and  in  training  workers  with 
Wropriate  skills,  they  are  Inihealth  and 
»«y  are  in  the  attitudes  of  nMn.    These 


problems  are  all-encompassing,  and  our 
attack  must  be  equal  in  nature. 

For  the  one-fifth  of  our  people  who  live 
in  poverty,  the  American  dream  has  be- 
come a  nightmare  where  it  is  a  struggle 
merely  to  exist  and  an  almost  unattain- 
able goal  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
living  commensurate  with  human  dig- 
nity. 

Our  continuing  objective  should  be  a 
society  where  the  young  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  the  able  bodied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  and  where  all  have  an  op- 
portunity to  live  in  decency  and  dignity. 
The  war  on  poverty  offers  a  means  to 
achieve  that  gosd.  It  must  be  pursued 
with  determination  and  resourcefulness. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  without 
weakening  amendments,  as  a  measure 
of  our  responsibUity  to  this  Nation  and 
to  that  one-fifth  of  its  people  who  are 
today  xmable  to  participate  in  its  prosper- 
ity and  productive  growth. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fountain  was 
allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

RECOVERY  OF  GRANT  OVERPAYMENTS  PROHIBITEO 
BY  UNDESIR.ABLE  PROVISION  IN  HEW  APPRO- 
PRIATION   BILi 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding  me  this  time  to  speak, 
because  if  this  legislation  passes,  he  may 
need  some  of  the  money  which  Is  about 
to  be  given  away  by  the  appropriations 
bill  now  being  acted  on  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
by  the  language  of  section  205  in  H.R. 
14745,  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  as  reported  on  Sep- 
tember 22  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Section  205,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  would  violate 
established  Public  Health  Service  policy 
and  is  contrary  to  principles  of  good  ad- 
ministrative management.  Corisequent- 
ly,  I  want  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
content  of  that  section  so  the  House  will 
be  prepared  to  take  appropriate  action 
in  the  event  the  other  body  falls  to  delete 
the  new  language  from  the  biU. 

Section  205  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  recovery  of 
payments  which  exceed  the  actual  Ui- 
dlrect  costs  associated  with  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  grants  made 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Such  overpayments 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  have  been  sub- 
stantial, and  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  investigative  effort  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  That  Investigation 
has  begun  to  produce  corrective  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

In  reports  issued  in  1961  and  1962 

House  Reports  321  and  1958 — the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  identified 
and  proposed  steps  for  correcting  ad- 
ministrative weaknesses  foimd  In  NIH's 
management  of  research  grants.  In  its 
June  1962  report,  the  committee  specif- 
ically recommended  that  NTH  pay  no 
more  than  the  actual  indirect  cost  rate 


for  any  institution  having  a  lower  rate 
than  the  maximimi  established  by  the 
Congress.  This  report  was  made  after 
subconmilttee  hearings  which  demon- 
strated that  some  grantees,  contrary  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  were  deriving  a 
profit  from  the  indirect  cost  reimburse- 
ment— 15  percent  of  total  direct  project 
costs — then  being  paid  by  NTH. 

As  a  result  of  the  conmiittee's  report, 
the  Public  Health  Service  acted  to  re- 
cover overpayments  made  to  an  orga- 
nization which  had  received  sizable  NIH 
research  grants — after  these  grants  were 
audited  for  the  committee  by  the  Comp- 
troller General — and  the  1963  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  increased 
the  maximum  indirect  cost  rate  from  15 
to  20  percent,  specified  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  to  allow  no  more  than  a  grant- 
ee's actual  rate  if  less  than  the  statutory 
ceiling.  The  conference  report  of  July 
21,  1962.  stated: 

The  committee  of  conference  desires  that 
the  Department  c&refully  review  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  under  research  grants  with 
a  view  to  allowing  no  more  than  the  actual 
expenses  for  Indirect  costs  In  cases  where 
such  Indirect  costs  amount  to  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  direct  costs. 

This  limitation  wais  subsequently 
spelled  out  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
In  a  policy  statement — ^PPO  No.  39 — tis- 
sued August  20.  1962.  and  all  grantees 
were  Informed  that  overpayments  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  provisional  rates 
would  be  subject  to  recapture  by  the 
Government. 

Accordingly,  the  language  proposed  in 
section  205  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
stated  intent  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference and  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
1963  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Beginning  in  March  1963. 1  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
Surgeon  General  concerning  excessive 
indirect  cost  payments  by  NIH.  and  the 
Public  Health  Service's  responsibility  for 
their  recovery.  My  letters  referred  spe- 
cifically to  situations  where  the  agency 
had  entered  into  research  contracts  with 
grantee  institutions  on  the  basis  of  the 
latter's  Indirect  cost  rates  determined  by 
audit;  in  such  cases  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  institutions  Involved  were 
in  a  position  to  know  when  a  lower  rate 
than  the  statutory  maximum  was  appli- 
cable to  grants. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  overpayments  in  ques- 
tion have  already  been  recovered.  How- 
ever, the  subcommittee's  1965  hearings 
showed  that  NIH  continued  to  overpay 
certain  grantees  as  late  as  fiscal  year 
1965.  The  overpayments  occurring  since 
fiscal  year  1964  have  not  yet  been  com- 
puted in  many  cases  and  claims  for 
their  recovery,  consequently,  have  not 
yet  been  Instituted. 

In  the  case  of  one  large  grantee  or- 
ganization, the  Public  Health  Service's 
recovery  of  more  than  $412,000  in  over- 
payments has  not  yet  been  finalized  and 
could  be  affected  by  this  bill.  Prohibi- 
tion of  this  and  other  sizable  recovery 
actions  would  discourage  the  eflQcient  ad- 
ministration of  grant  programs  and 
would  have  a  most  unsettling  effect  on 
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the  morale  of  conscientious  management 
personnel. 

In  view  of  these  drcumstances.  the  en- 
actment of  section  205  of  HJl.  14745 
would  substantially  negate  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions for  greater  economy  and  eflSdeney 
In  the  administration  of  health  research 
programs,  and  It  would  nullify  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  re- 
imbursement of  grantees  for  the  Indirect 
costs  they  actually  Incur  tn  the  perform- 
ance of  grant-supported  research. 
Bioreover,  since  most  of  the  organisa- 
tions and  Institutions  which  received 
overpayments  have  already  repaid  the 
Oovemment.  the  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  rewarding  those  relatively  few 
grantees  which  have  not  yet  returned 
funds  to  which  they  were  not  entitled. 
These  favored  grantees  would,  In  effect, 
receive  a  gift  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Contrary  to  the  reasons  given  for  the 
Inclusion  of  this  provision,  the  amounts 
involved  In  the  overpayments  In  question 
are  substantial  and  there  would  be  no 
burdensome  workload  Involved  In  their 
recovery.  In  fact,  most  of  the  work  has 
already  been  accomplished  and  the  re- 
maining work  would  be  principally  a  by- 
product of  the  normal  postaudlt  activi- 
ties performed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Section  205  in  its  present  form  would 
also  prohibit  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  recovery  of  Interest  earned 
by  grantees  on  unused  grant  funds  in 
their  possession.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
Public  Health  Service's  formal  regula- 
tions, which  state: 

63.43  Interest.  Any  Interest  earned 
through  any  deposit  or  Investment  by  the 
grantee  at  the  funds  paid  pursuant  to  53.14 
<e)  ahaU  be  paid  to  the  United  States  as  such 
Interest  Is  received  by  the  grantee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  have  good 
and  rational  government  if  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  forced  to 
violate  their  formal  regulations  and  poli- 
cies, and  are  deterred  from  seeking  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  administration  by 
general  provisions  of  an  appropriations 
act.  While  the  improper  and  wasteful 
expenditure  of  public  funds  Is  never  de- 
fensible, such  expenditure  is  especially 
ill  advised  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
making  every  effort  to  economize  on 
Government  spending.  I  sincerely  hope 
this  matter  will  be  properly  dealt  'vlth  In 
the  other  body  so  that  further  Ho'ise  ac- 
tion will  not  be  reqiiired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlssotul 
[Mr.CnHTis]. 

Bfr.  CDRTTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  asked  by  our  side  to  talk  on  title  V. 
the  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
gram, because  this  relates  very  closely  to 
the  work  which  Is  done  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  essentially  in  the  area 
of  unemployment  insurance  but  also  in 
this  vast  area  we  have  of  social  security, 
which  includes  not  only  social  Insurance 
but  also  Insurance  for  the  disabled,  aid  to 
the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  old- 
age  BMlgtance.  and  bo  forth,  the  real 
area  where  welfare  and  Jobs  actually 
meet 

I  want  to  stress  that  in  the  oommlttee 
report,  as  well  as  in  the  minority  report, 
there  is  emphasis  on  the  great  need  for 


coordination  between  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  various  welfare  and  training  pro- 
grams and  the  programs  themselves. 
This  is  the  area.  I  might  say,  that  I  have 
had  in  mind  earlier  this  year  in  talking 
about  basic  fiscal  policies,  that  we  could 
afford  both  gims  and  butter,  back  in 
January,  but  we  could  not  afford  rancid 
butter,  meaning  programs  that  were  not 
well  designed  or  which  were  duplicating 
or  actually  interfering  with  programs 
ahread^  in  existence.  This  so-called  war 
on  poverty  is  certainly  a  hodgepodge. 

Incidentally,  In  my  own  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  we  consider  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  but  we  also  have  inter- 
national trade  matters  imder  considera- 
tion. Yet  we  passed  out  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  of  1962  wherein  we  created  the 
trade  adjustment  features  which  were 
duplicating  and,  in  fact,  disrupting  the 
very  programs  we  had  set  up  imder  un- 
employment insurance. 

So  the  keynote  is  indeed  coordination. 
It  is  not  really  money  that  is  needed. 
We  are  flooding  the  carburetor  in  our 
drive  on  poverty.  It  is  coordination  we 
need,  not  more  money.  In  fact,  I  am 
certain  that  coordination  would  result 
in  a  decreased  expenditure  at  least  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
much  better  performance. 

Now,  I^r.  Chairman,  in  listening  to 
some  of  the  general  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject, one  would  have  thought  that  until 
the  Federal  Oovemment  got  into  this 
so-called  poverty  war  no  one  in  oiu:  so- 
ciety had  ever  been  paying  any  attention 
to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  here  back  in  their  own  com- 
munity work  before  they  came  to  Con- 
gress, and  probably  even  now,  followed 
closely  the  work  being  done  by  the  great 
variety  of  Community  Chest  agencies 
that  we  have  and  also  the  great  church 
work  that  goes  on  and  the  work  of  all 
the  nonprofit  organizations  as  well  as 
profit,  I  might  add.  I  think  the  reports 
in  the  newspapers  in  way  of  criticism  of 
the  manner  in  which  Government  is 
moving  into  this  program  is  reminiscent 
of  Jane  Addams  "Hull  House,"  of  the 
early  1900's.  This  is  an  account  of  the 
social  workers  of  that  date  combating 
the  ward  politician.  All  of  this  demon- 
strates the  need  for  coordination  by  any 
Government  program  with  our  great 
private  sector.  Putting  it  another  way, 
we  need  "Jobs,  not  welfare."  If  we  are 
not  careful  with  our  welfare  programs, 
we  can  seriously  damage  the  business  of 
creating  Jobs  and  trying  to  get  people 
to  fill  them.  As  I  have  been  trying  to 
point  out,  similarly  in  foreign  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  less  developed  countries, 
what  we  need  is  trade,  not  aid.  This  is 
the  same  thing.  If  we  have  our  aid  pro- 
grams set  up  In  disregard  for  people  de- 
veloping their  own  sound  econonilcs,  we 
can  badly  interfere  with  the  sound  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  less  developed 
countries  and  In  the  long  run  do  more 
damage  to  them  and  their  people. 

I  do  not  need  to  list  the  variety  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty — they  are  multitudinous,  but 
I  would  like  to  relate  our  problem  of 
lack  of  coordination  here  in  Congresa 
itself.    The  very  fact  that  here  I  am. 


a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Wayj 
and  Means,  {minting  out  to  the  Commit, 
tee  of  the  Whole  the  vast  areas  «e 
have  to  study  which  deal  right  with  this 
very  field  which  very  properly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  is  re- 
porting to  us  on  in  conjunction  with  this 
bill  illustrates  the  point.  But  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  also  under  the  purview 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
which  is  heavy  in  the  field  of  housing 
programs,  urban  development  and  other 
collateral  programs  to  do  with  financing. 
The  Agricultiire  Committee  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
get  into  so  msuay  complementary  fields. 
This  points  out  the  need  for  us  here  in 
Congress  to  try  to  coordinate  this 
variety  of  committee  Jurisdictional 
aspects  deaUng  with  the  one  great  prob- 
lem of  Jobs  and  welfare.  If  we  would  do 
some  of  this  coordination  here  in  Con< 
gress  it  would  help. 

I  might  go  further  and  point  out  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  made  the  recommendation 
which  personally  I  disagreed  with  but 
I  went  along  with  because  of  other 
things,  to  separate  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  into  two  com- 
mittees. My  argument  was  that  this 
area  needed  more  coordination  and  not 
less,  because  labor  and  education  do 
move  so  closely  together. 

So  the  recommendations  in  title  V  of 
this  bill — and  this  is  an  area  for  real 
Judgment — are  to  transfer  a  good  bit  of 
this  operation  of  work  experience  and 
training  into  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  take  It  out  of  the  Welfare  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  disagree  with  that  ] 
and,  therefore,  my  side — those  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor- 
have  talked  to  me  about  my  views  on  It, 
and  I  have  been  happy  to  say  that  I 
agreed.  I  believe  this  is  a  mistake  and. 
therefore.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  help  keep  this  program  basically  In  | 
HEW.  That  is  why  I  am  taking  the  time. 
preliminarily,  to  point  out  the  intent  and  | 
the  context  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  | 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now,  I  am  happy  to  | 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Chairman,  the| 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  a  very  prom- 
inent member  of  the  House  Committee] 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  title  V  as  now  ad- 
ministered, by  the  delegation  of  author- 
ity from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I 
has  worked  well.   I  feel  that  we  are  going 
to  work  a  great  hardship  cm  needy  peo- 1 
pie  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  rural  areas,  by  this  change,  | 
where  we  imdertake  to  split  up  the  func- 
tions of  title  V  and  transfer  a  portion  of  I 
the  training  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  | 
the  history  of  title  V,  we  added  a  cate- 
gory to  the  old-age-assistance  group,  the  I 
disabled,  the  assistance  to  the  blind,  and  I 
so  forth,  back  in  1962.  the  Jobless  group.r 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  enacted  thel 
work  experience  and  training  title  ml 
1964  we  merely  amended  section  1115  oil 
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the  Social  Security  Act.  bfer  providing 
that  persons  who  were  prhimrlly  on  re^ 
lief,  and  other  needy  peiiaons,  should 
have  useful  woi*  and  trahilng  experi- 
ence. T 

It  is  my  point  that  thos^  individuals 
will  not  receive  training  imder  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  at 
the  present  time  and,  if  ithis  change 
should  remain  in  the  bill,  ite  will  force 
them  right  back  on  relief  iristead  of  giv- 
ing them  some  useful  trahiJng  and  ex- 
perience. I  feel  we  should  leave  title  V 
alone  because  the  welfare  departments 
are  making  progress  in  improving  the 
program.  , 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  w4  had  the  f  a- 
dlitles  imder  the  Manpower  Develtqament 
and  Training  Act  and,  if  we  had  the 
money  and  had  the  classrooms  as  well  as 
the  teachers,  I  would  say  w^ll  and  good. 
But  all  of  us  know  that  in  every  congres- 
sional district  of  this  Natiori  today  there 
are  numerous  proposals  pjandlng  that 
cannot  be  funded.  TTiat  is  true  in  the 
congressional  district  whidh  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent.  It  is  ^e  history- 
well,  these  proposals  have  been  worked 
out  by  our  vocational  people  and  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  people,  and  the  employment  offices. 
The  employment  offices  want  to  maintahi 
good  relationships  with  their  employers. 

They  take  the  cream  of  the  crop,  but 
the  group  with  which  we  are  attempting 
to  deal  Is  the  Jobless,  peopl^  with  a  lot 
of  children,  people  with  very  little  edu- 
cation, if  any,  and  people  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  many  years  or  perhaps 
never  have  been  employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  this  hard  core  of 
unemployables  that  we  arfe  trying  to 
keep  off  relief  through  the  provisions  of 
title  V,  instead  of  pushing;  them  back 
on  relief. 

Am  I  correct,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Pkekins],  indeed  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  most  pleased  to  get  that 
fine  statement.  j 

Mr.  Chahman.  this  sets  fbirth  impor- 
tant questions  about  which  I  worry. 
This  is  an  area  of  Judgment. 

Mr.  Chahman.  let  me  state  to  the  Ccon- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  that  in  St.  LoKs  the  Man- 
power Development  Corp..  a  private 
corporation,  is  in  charge  of  these  OEO 
W«rams.  So  we  do  gear  them  in  with 
aeCommunity  Chest  agencies,  and  other 
wwate  and  local  govemn^ental  pro- 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  I 
noticed  with  great  pleasure  was  the  es- 
woushment  of  area  offices  in  Metropoli- 
an St.  Louis  itself.  They  were  able  to 
persuade  the  USES— the  U.S.  Employ- 
^  Service— which  used  to  be  housed 
"wily  in  a  central  area,  to  move  a  modl- 
om  of  theh-  activities  out  tn  these  re- 
n»*l  areas.  In  doing  so  the  Government 
employment  agency  has  found  a  means 
M  opening  up  opportunities  to  a  lot  of 
Be  unemployed  who  had  never  been  In- 
TOlved  heretofore.  Indeed  the  employ- 
o«»t  office  had  never  seen  these  people 
■Wore.  It  was  unaware  of  Uielr  exlst- 
^-  This  points  up  the  criticism  I  have 
erected  against  the  USES  t^t  years    It 


has  been  concerning  Itself  more  and  more 
with  helping  employers  get  employees 
and  less  and  less  with  helping  the  Job- 
less get  employers.  There  are  plenty  of 
private  employment  agencies  available 
to  assist  employers  to  get  employees — 
increasingly,  I  might  say,  employees  who 
already  have  Jobs.  The  Job-project  pri- 
vate sector  can  handle  this  aspect  of  the 
employment  problem  more  efficiently 
than  Govermnent  and  contribute  to  the 
tax  base  as  well.  Where  the  Job-project 
private  sector  cannot  operate  so  well  is 
finding  Jobs  for  the  Jobless,  particularly 
when  the  problem  Is  not  lack  of  jobs  but 
lack  of  skills  of  the  Jobless  to  fill  the  Jobs 
going  begging. 

With  the  area  offices  available  these 
people  would  come  into  the  welfare  of- 
fices and  be  assisted.  They  could  be  re- 
ferred over  to  the  services  of  the  USES 
at  the  same  time  and  same  place  and  be 
helped. 

That  Is  the  very  point.  The  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  families  are  working 
out  of  poverty,  hopefully,  and  out  of  wel- 
fare with  the  help  of  trained  social  work- 
ers. They  need  this  guidance  but  they 
also  need  what  jobs  might  be  available 
which  they  possibly  could  fill. 

Let  me  say  something  in  defense  of  our 
trained  social  workers  because  there  has 
been  so  much  criticism  against  them. 
These  are,  by  and  large,  splendid  people. 
This  is  a  splendid  profession.  Let  us  Just 
not  write  off  the  work  they  do. 

Now  we  are  administering  to  families 
In  this  way.  We  are  trying  to  get  them 
back  into  the  Job  market.  But  a  great 
deal  more  has  to  be  done  for  them  like  a 
rehabilitation  person — who  is  trying  to 
get  back  into  the  labor  market,  someone 
who  has  had  a  stroke  or  had  a  leg  off  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  This  requires  a  lot 
of  imderstanding  way  beyond  the  kind  of 
services  offered  by  the  USES  or  any  kind 
of  services  we  really  would  want  to  have 
the  USES  get  into. 

These  are  the  argxmients  and  the  rea- 
sons that  lead  me  to  support  the  way  the 
program  is  operated  now. 

Let  me  say,  I  tWnk  title  V  is  going 
along  in  the  right  way.  There  are  still  a 
lot  of  things  that  need  to  be  worked  out 
but  I  think  it  is  essentiaUy  sound. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  title  V  is  a  new 
program.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  need  for  coordination.  lii 
fact,  I  feel  the  welfare  departments  of 
the  various  States  of  this  country  have 
done  an  excellent  Job. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  add  the  following  points. 

Coordination  is  badly  needed  between 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Training 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  vo- 
cational educational  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Here  I  have  reocMnmended  for 
s<Mne  time  that  the  consolidation  should 
be  more  closely  oriented  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  I  have  gone  through  vo- 
cational educational  high  schools  and 
other  training  schools  and  find  some- 
times in  the  same  classroom  students 
working  under  apprenticeship  training 
programs  along  with  students  working 
under  vocational  educational  programs. 
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Vocational  education  is,  or  certainly 
should  be,  tied  closely  to  Jobs  in  being  or 
Jobs  soon  to  open  up. 

Coordination  Is  badly  needed  with  the 
Defense  Department's  vocational  educa- 
tion program,  by  far  the  largest  in  our 
society,  inefficient,  wastful  of  manpower, 
costiy,  doing  basically  a  poor  job  for  the 
Military  Establishment  and  badly  dis- 
rupting civilian  educational  programs. 
Certainly  some  good  comes  out  of  it — the 
military  moves  in  a  fashion  and  there  is 
some  lapover  into  the  civilian  sector,  but 
for  one-tenth  the  dollars  spent  twice  the 
value  could  be  received  both  to  the  mili- 
tary and  to  the  civilian  sector.  Even  now 
with  a  pinch  in  the  labor  market  the  old 
War  Manpower  Commission  has  not  been 
reactivated  to  relate  skills  needed  for 
defense  with  skills  needed  In  uniform. 
Who  even  thinks  in  terms  of  the  need  for 
coordinating  military  vocational  training 
with  other  training  programs?  Yet  the 
need  Is  obvious  and  great. 

The  manpower  training  program 
is  still  under  wraps.  The  Department  of 
Labor's  top  brass  Is  stifling  it  apparently 
under  orders  for  the  top  brass  of  the 
national  labor  leaders.  Two  basic  things 
have  been  necessary  to  make  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
program  fulfill  its  potential  and  these 
two  things  were  mandates  in  the  act  of 
1962. 

First.  To  update  and  keep  up  to  date 
the  dictionary  of  occupational  titles.  It 
should  be  looseleaf  volumes  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  technological  advance- 
ments in  our  society.  To  do  a  good  Job 
of  training  and  retraining  we  need  no- 
menclature, and  common  nomenclature, 
for  the  skills  and  jobs  In  demand.  Yet 
It  was  not  until  Jantiary  of  this  year 
1966,  that  the  1949  edition  of  the  dic- 
tionary was  made  available  to  the  pubUc. 
It  is  not  looseleaf  and  it  was  out  of  date 
by  the  time  it  was  published. 

Second.  To  compile  and  publish  a  sta- 
tistical and  definitive  series  of  Jobs  avail- 
able. How  can  MDTA  or  OEO  or  any 
training  program  possibly  operate  with 
intelUgence  without  the  jobs  available 
and  unfilled,  being  compiled?  Nothing 
Is  more  heartsickening  than  to  have 
yoimg  persons  spend  2  years  training 
only  to  find  at  the  end  of  that  time  that 
the  skills  they  have  learned  are  obsolete 
or  for  other  reasons  xmwanted  In  the 
labor  market.  Secretary  Wirtz  testified 
this  year  that  it  was  Congress  fault  be- 
cause Congress  would  not  give  him  the 
$2,500,000  he  said  was  necessary  to  do 
the  Job.  However,  the  representative  of 
the  APL-CIO  testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Statistics  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  said— as  the 
sole  witness  opposing  compiling  and 
promulgating  these  statistics— that  it 
would  be  misused  into  making  the  public 
believe  unemployment  was  not  a  serious 
problem.  I  must  conclude  that  It  Is  not 
Congress  but  the  administration  which 
does  not  want  the  jobs-available  statis- 
tics compiled  or  published. 

We  need  the  Hiunan  Investment  Tax 
Credit  Act  to  equalize  the  effects  of  the 
7-percent  investment  tax  credit  for  ma- 
chinery so  employers  will  spend  money 
training  men  instead  of  being  Induced  to 
replace  them  with  new  machinery^— all 
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other  things  being  equal.  Today  em- 
ployen  spend  over  $15  billion  a  year  In 
training  and  retraining,  but  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Finally  I  would  point  out  the  dangers 
which  come  from  failing  to  do  the  struc- 
tural Job  of  training,  retraining,  and 
properly  setting  up  welfare.  We  can 
corrupt  many  good  economic  programs 
such  as  employment  insurance  and 
MDTA  Into  half-baked  welfare  programs, 
but  even  worse  we  invite  the  macro- 
economists  to  trot  forth  unretUlstic 
programs  such  as  negative  income  tax 
or  guaranteed  wage  to  do  away  with  all 
the  structure  we  have  established. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minuted  to  the  gentlenum  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Pbrkzns]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genOeman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pnacnrs]  is  lecog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gimtle- 
man. 

B4r.  bjJRTIS.  I  simply  want  to  con- 
clude my  observations,  and  I  will  extend 
my  own  remarks,  to  say  that  even  if  it 
does  go  this  way,  if  the  sunendn:.ent  I 
propose  keeps  it  the  way  it  ts.  I  think 
we  must  all  agree  there  must  stlU  be  a 
lot  of  coordination  and  cooperatlori  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  as  well. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missoxirl  some  que&ti(ms 
since  the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  has 
some  special  insight  into  matters  related 
to  this  issue. 

Is  it  not  true  tliat  in  the  MDTA  today 
throughout  the  country  that  we  do  not 
have  funds  to  take  care  of  this  extra 
category  and  to  train  these  hard-core 
tmemployed;  am  I  correct  in  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is. 

Let  me  say  something  on  that  poilnt. 

The  MDTA  to  some  degree  came  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Hileans 
hearings  on  extending  imemployment  in- 
surance when  this  question  came  x>  our 
minds:  What  good  does  it  do  simply  to 
extend  the  period  that  an  unemployed 
person  receives  benefits  beyond  the  point 
of  26  weeks  or  whatever  it  is,  if  at  the  end 
of  that  period  he  remains  unemployed? 
Our  reasoning  was  that  it  looke<l  like 
what  we  needed  to  do  was  to,  as  early  in 
the  game  as  we  could,  get  into  retraining, 
a  training  process.  It  was  at  that  point 
we,  in  effect,  referred  it  over  to  your 
CoQunittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  points  out  the  tie-in. 

I  also  do  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  there  has  not  been  enough  money 
In  there  to  do  the  full  Job. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  theory  of  the  woric 
exi)erlence  and  training  programs  was  to 
taie  people  off  relief  and  give  them  some 
type  of  work-associated  training,  enough 
basic  education  and  other  types  of  train- 
ing so  that  they  could  become  employ- 
able.   Is  that  correct? 

ISt.CUBTB.    niat  la  exactly  right. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  had  the  opportunity  to  look  into 
the  statistics  of  title  V  to  know  that  the 
OfiQce  of  Econcxnlc  Opportunity  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  have  a  good  placement  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    They  do  Indeed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  know  In  my  area  100 
people  have  gone  from  the  work  exper- 
ience and  trailing  program  to  employ- 
ment with  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  representatives  did  not  come  to 
the  onployment  ofiSces,  they  came  down 
to  where  these  people  were  working  out 
on  the  Job,  and  recnilted  them. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  present 
for  the  Record  statistics  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  training  and  placement  un- 
der title  V  and  MDTA  programs. 
TXTL*  V  Statistics 

The  following  Btatlttlca  pertain  to  trainees 
Involved  In  Title  V  Training:  Total  train- 
ing spaces  planned,  65300;  total  training 
spaces  filled,  67,549  (88.1  percent):  percent 
of  non white  enrolled,  37.2  percent. 

Breakdown  by  sex:  Males,  64.8  percent; 
females,  4S.2  percent. 

Breakdown  by  age:  Percent 

Under  21  years 3.4 

21  to  39  years 68.3 

40  to  49  years 24.0 

60  to  64  years 14.1 

66  years  and  over OJ 

Highest  school  grade  oompleted: 

None -    8.8 

1st  to  4th 16J> 

6th  to  7th ai.6 

8th   greAt 16.4 

9th  to  11th  grade 28.1 

I2th  grade 12.8 

More  than  13th  grade 1.8 

Employment  history: » 

Employed  6  months  or  more ..  633 

Unemployed XJ2 

Unknown    - 10.6 

Training   Occupations   of   all   Title   V 
Graduates     (Cumulative     through 
March  1966) : 
Semlprofesslonal,     technical,     man- 
agerial       7.8 

Clerical  and  sales 73 

Services 21.0 

Agriculture . 7.4 

Skilled 8.9 

SemlskUled   26J> 

Other 27.7 

>  Data  for  this  Item  are  not  reported  other 
than  "employed  6  months  or  more." 

As  of  May  1968.  of  the  03,000  persons  jMur- 
tlclpatlng  In  Title  V  projects,  an  estimated 
36,400  terminated.  Of  this  number  62  per- 
cent either  obtained  employment,  completed 
training  assignment  or  went  on  to  more  ad- 
vanced training.  About  40.6  percent  left 
the  project  for  a  good  reason  (for  example; 
medical,  marriage  and  Increased  resoiirces). 
Only  7.4  percent  were  drop-outs  due  to  poor 
attendance,  misconduct,  lack  of  progress  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  training  program. 

The  average  cost  per  trainee.  Including  al- 
lowances: $1J267  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

The  current  employment  status  of  all  per- 
sons completing  Title  V  training  was,  as  of 
March  1988: 

(In  percent] 
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Public  assistance  status  of  title  V  trainees 
enrolled  In  training  projects  as  of  April  1966: 
[In  percent] 


Total 

White 

Non- 
white 

Reeelving  assistanoe 

72.J 
27.8 

(') 

m 

Not  receiving  aasiatsnoe 

(') 

■  Not  available. 
Of  all  trainees  enrolled  In  title  V  project* 
during  fiscal  year  1966,  61.1  percent  were 
from  urban,  and  38.9  percent  from  niral 
counties.  Purther  breakdowns  by  sex  and 
race  are  not  available. 

MDTA  Statistics 

The  following  statistics  pertain  to  trainees 
Involved  In  Institutional  Training,  and  do 
not  Include  those  Involved  with  on-the-job 
training.    Figures  are  for  calendar  year  1965. 

Total  trainees  authorized,  152,014;  tottU 
trainees  enrolled,  102,989  (67.7  percent) ;  per- 
cent of  nonwhltes  enrolled,  33.7  percent 
(31,765). 

Breakdown  by  sex:  males,  60  percent;  fe- 
males, 40  percent. 

Breakdown  by  age:  Percent 

Under  19  years .. — . 18.4 

19  to  21  years 23.6 

22  to  34  years 33.4 

35  to  44  years '. 14.7 

45  years  and  over 10.0 

Highest  school  grade  oompleted: 

Leas  than  8th  grade 7.1 

8th   grade iS 

9th  to  11th  grade 33i 

13th  grade 41.3 

More  than  12th  grade SS 

Previous  years  of  gainful  employment: 

Under  3  years 42J 

3  to  9  years 34.9 

10  years  or  more 32.4 

Training   Occupations   of   all   MDTA 
Graduates  (cumiilatlve  through  Au- 
gust 1966)  : 
Semlprofesslonal,    technical,    mana- 
gerial      6.9 

Clerical  and  sales 23.8 

Services 18.9 

Agriculture   4.4 

Skilled 27.0 

Semiskilled    20.8 

Other .8 

The  cumulative  completion  rate  of  all 
MDTA  graduates — I.e.  the  percentage  ot 
those  who  oompleted  their  training  courses— 
as  of  April  30,  1966,  was  77.1  percent.  The 
drop-out  percentage  Is  therefore  22.9  percent 
The  average  cost  per  trainee.  Including  al- 
lowances, for  the  past  two  years  was:  81,456, 
In  1964, 11,900  In  1966. 

The  current  employment  status  of  all  per- 
sons completing  MDTA  Institutional  courses 
was,  as  of  May  1, 1986: 

(In  percent] 
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PubUc  asalstance  status  of  MDTA  trainee* 
enrolled  In  institutional  projects  during  cal- 
endar year  1988: 

(In  percent] 
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Of  all  trainees  enrolled  1^  the  Institutional 
projects  dujrlng  calendar  y^ar  1965,  80.6  per- 
cent were  from  urban,  and  19.4  percent  from 
rural  coimtles.  Further  b^akdowns  by  sex 
and  race  are  as  follows : 

[Inpercen:| 
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Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
country  today  we  have  sfane  3,200  coim- 
ties  but  only  have  aboi<t  1,400  employ- 
ment offices?  I 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Isi  lOso  true.  This 
comes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  for  financing. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  certain  areas 
some  of  these  people,  the  downtrodden 
and  the  hard-core  poor,  would  have  to 
go  75  miles  to  find  an  employment  office. 
Is  It  not  also  a  fact  that  t«be  work-experi- 
ence program,  since  it  is  administered  by 
the  welfare  agency.  Is  Ih  closer  contact 
with  trainees  and  their  families  because 
of  having  social  workers  I  In  every  county 
in  the  Nation?  ' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  very  accurate. 
These,  to  me,  are  compculing  arguments 
as  to  why  there  was  wisdom  in  putting 
title  V  into  the  Depsotihent  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  If  we  establish 
a  cutoff  date  here  for  m|36t  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing more  than  destroying  their  hope, 
working  at  cross  purposes  in  trying  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  thU  country,  and 
pushing  many  persons  n^dlng  work  and 
training  right  back  on  r^Uef .  Am  I  cor- 
rect?    i 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  I  put  it  this  way. 
I  think  you  could  do  itj  the  other  way 
and  not  destroy  their  hope,  but  I  would 
argue,  for  the  reasons  the  gentleman  has 
set  forth,  the  net  result  could  be  that, 
iKcause  I  do  not  think  It  would  work  as 
well  that  way.  In  faci  I  see  reasons 
why  it  could  not  wotk.  that  way.  In  es- 
sence, I  am  In  agreement.  I  Just  want 
to  avoid  a  categorical  piqsitlon. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mri  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
15111  which  would  continue  efforts  to 
eliminate  in  our  Nation  the  causes  of  eco- 
nomic deprivation  and  disadvantage. 
The  program  initiated  biy  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Act  have  only  been  in  op- 
eration for  less  than  2  years.  Yet.  in  that 
time  great  benefits  and  accomplishments 
have  resulted  from  the  entirely  new  con- 
cepts and  programs  whltih  are  accepted 
terms  In  our  every  day  lianguage.  Proj- 
ect Headstart  is  giving  over  one-half 
million  deprived  preschool  childi-en  in 
almost  2,500  communities  throughout  the 
land  an  opportunity  for: success  in  edu- 
cation by  eliminating  the  handicaps  that 
they  might  otherwise  cirry  with  them 
throughout  their  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  experiencew. 

Approximately  1,200  cdmmunities  have 
in  operation  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  providing  330,000  youngsters 
with  work  opportunities  and  income  to 
assure  their  abUity  to  continue  their 
normal  educational  pursuits  or  to  find 
^Ployment  with  the  skills  with  which 
tj»lning  In  the  program  has  provided 
them.   In  1100  institutions  of  higher  ed- 


ucation throughout  the  Nation  income 
opportunities  have  been  afforded  needy 
students  in  the  now  well-known  program 
referred  to  as  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram. 

These  programs,  Headstart,  work- 
study.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  have 
been  publicly  acclaimed,  widely  ac- 
cepted and  are  indeed  the  success  stories 
of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty.  This  is 
true  because  in  these  programs  we  are 
attacldng  poverty  and  deprivation  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  affect  the  lives  of 
youngsters,  before  poverty  matures  into 
despair,  frustration,  unemployment,  de- 
pendency or  delinquency. 

Other  aspects  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act  deserve  the  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  Congress  and  forceful 
and  effective  administration  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  other 
Federal  agencies  playing  roles  in  these 
programs.  I  personally  feel  that  Sargent 
Shrlver  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in  ad- 
ministering the  programs.  The  work  ex- 
perience and  training  program  thus  deals 
with  a  more  troublesome  aspect  of  the 
war  on  poverty  in  attempting  to  reach 
the  hard  core  of  our  unemployed — the 
long-term  unemployed  head  of  a  family, 
the  widow  with  a  large  family,  the  mid- 
dle-aged unemployed  and  unskilled 
throughout  the  Nation.  Whether  it  be 
from  processes  of  automation  in  the 
mines  or  the  decline  in  Job  opportunities 
on  the  farm,  many  adult  heads  of  fami- 
lies find  their  educations  and  their  work 
experience  inadequate  for  today's  world 
of  work.  Too  often  members  of  this  dis- 
advantaged group  lack  the  b«isic  educa- 
tional skills  to  make  them  eligible  for 
occupational  training. 

My  chief  concern  in  seeing  title  V  con- 
tinued and  expanded  stems  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  need  of  thousand  of 
eastern  Kentucky  families  in  need  of 
Jobs.  Their  plight  has  been  my  chief 
concern  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress,  but  every  legislative  proposal 
designed  to  provide  programs  of  educa- 
tional, employment,  and  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  for  the  most  part  have 
been  sidetracked  and  bypassed  until  the 
very  recent  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

As  I  have  said,  I  have  been  anxiously 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  these  fam- 
ilies who  could  look  forward  to  little  more 
than  more  hunger,  more  deprivation,  and 
more  hopeless  years  of  unemployment. 
Regular  grant-in-aid  programs  ftish- 
ioned  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  seem  to 
bypass  and  do  little  for  this  area.  As  a 
consequence,  I  have  worked  actively  for 
national  attention  to  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  area  through  specific  pro- 
grams to  cope  with  the  educational  and 
economic  needs  of  this  Isolated  region  of 
our  Nation.  A  region,  I  might  add,  which 
is  vast  in  many  natural  resources  not  yet 
developed. 

Many  of  the  mothers  and.  fathers  in 
those  families  could  not  read  or  write 
and  their  children  were  growing  up  the 
same  way  because  you  cannot  send 
ragged,  half-sick,  half -starved  children 
off  to  school  and  even  if  you  do,  they  are 
In  no  shape  to  learn. 

For  over  6,000  of  the  most  desperate 
of  those  families,  the  winter  of  1966  Is 
very  different  from  the  winter  of  1963 


because  of  the  woi^  experisnce  and 
training  program.  Unfortunately,  that 
change  has  often  been  described  by  a 
phrase  that  distorts  its  real  meaning: 
"happy  pappies."  Yet  in  a  literal  sense, 
the  description  ts  true.  These  men  are 
happy. 

They  are  ha.ppy  because  their  diH- 
dren — some  23,000  of  them— go  off  to 
school  every  morning  with  a  breakfast 
imder  their  belts  and  with  shoes  on  their 
feet  and  warm  coats  on  their  backs. 
Most  of  these  families  still  live  far  below 
the  poverty  line  of  $3,000  a  year  but  now 
they  at  least  have  the  bare  essentials. 

They  are  hap/py  because  they  know 
that  if  anyone  in  the  family  is  sick,  he 
will  get  attention — and  many  of  them 
can  remember  when  loved  ones  suffered, 
perhaps  even  died,  for  lack  of  such  at- 
tention. 

But  most  of  all,  these  fathers  are  happy 
because  they  can  look  to  a  future,  not 
Just  for  their  children,  but  for  them- 
selves. In  fact,  for  400  of  those  families 
the  future  has  already  begun  because  the 
men  have  regular  Jobs  and  are  beginning 
to  get  ahead,  like  one  of  many  who 
started  as  stock  clerk  and  is  now  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  housewares  section 
of  a  department  store. 

Fbr  another  400,  the  future  Is  just 
around  the  corner  because  they  are  al- 
ready working  in  firms  and  Industries, 
traiiiing  for  specific  Jobs  that  are  there 
wsdting  for  them. 

An  additional  500  are  right  behind 
these  fortunate  800.  They  are  getting 
high  school  equivalency  certificates — the 
passport  to  the  opportunity  to  equip 
themselves  for  the  highly  skilled  Jobs  our 
economy  needs  to  fill. 

The  future  is  a  little  more  distant  for 
most  of  the  rest  of  these  families  because 
their  handicaps  are  greater.  For  one 
thing,  a  great  many  of  them  lack  a  grade 
school  education,  but  they  are  gaining  it 
fast  through  a  three  stage  course  that 
covers  first  through  third  grades  in  one 
basic  course,  fourth  through  sixth  in  an- 
other, and  seventh  smd  eighth  grades  in 
the  third  stage.  Each  man — and  some- 
times his  wife  too — begins  at  whatever 
stage  he  can  handle. 

And  while  they  are  getting  "bo<A 
learning"  they  are  also  getting  Job  train- 
ing by  performing  work  that  long  needed 
doing.  For  example,  they  are  clearing 
out  creek  beds  so  that  the  spring  fioods 
will  no  longer  menace  their  homes  and 
erode  the  soil.  They  are  building  bridges 
and  access  roads  so  that  families  are  less 
Isolated,  they  are  fixing  up  schools  and 
other  public  buUdings.  But  you  may  say, 
these  are  manual  Jobs — how  can  such 
work  prepare  men  for  the  more  complex 
tasks  which  our  modem  mechanized  so- 
ciety demands? 

There  are  several  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion, but  the  key  answer  Is  that  learning 
how  to  work  is  like  getting  an  education — 
it  has  to  be  done  in  steps.  Some  of  these 
men  have  grown  up  without  ever  having 
a  chance  to  hold  a  regular  Job;  others 
have  been  unemployed  for  years.  Idle- 
ness takes  its  toll.  For  example,  time  Is 
less  Important  when  a  man  is  not  busy; 
life  has  no  routine  or  pattern ;  and  stand- 
ards grow  lax.  The  first  step  in  prepar- 
ing these  men  for  Jobs— and  it  can  be 
learned  on  almost  any  type  of  Job — ^Is 
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how  to  be  a  good  workman ;  getting  to  the 
job  promptly,  sticking  with  In  good 
or  bad  weather,  accomplishing  the  task 
efBdently  and  In  the  least  possible  time. 
Good  work  habits  and  a  basic  education 
are  the  prime  essentials;  these  must  be 
mastered  first,  whatever  one  may  do 
later. 

Bxit.  for  many  of  these  men,  there 
must  be  an  Inbetween  stage  of  train- 
ing in  higher  skills.  The  next  step  for 
them  may  be  the  manpower  training  and 
development  program  which  concen- 
trates on  specific  vocational  skills.  In 
Kentucky,  these  programs  are  rurmlng 
night  and  day  but  there  still  are  not 
enough  classrooms  or  enough  teachers  to 
take  on  aU  who  are  ready  for  this  higher 
training.    They  have  to  wait  theli-  ttim. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  briefly  about  an- 
other element  of  these  projects  that  may 
not  be  as  obvious  but  Is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  basic  education  and  basic  work 
training  in  bringing  a  permanent  change 
in  the  lives  of  these  people.  This  ele- 
ment Is  the  attention  that  Is  being  given 
to  their  families  by  the  public  welfare 
workers.  These  workers  determine  what 
families  are  eligible  for  the  project  and 
see  that  they  get  needed  medical  care 
and  enough  money  for  their  necessities. 
But  that  is  just  the  beginning.  They 
also  help  with  a  whole  gamut  of  family 
problems  and  plans  so  that  It  is  not  just 
the  man  who  is  working  toward  a  brlgher 
future,  but  the  whole  family  supporting 
land  reinforcing  him.  This  is  terribly  Im- 
portant, because  as  you  all  know,  a  man's 
family  can  help  him  climb  or  hold  him 
down.  In  fact,  it  was  this  part  of  the 
project  that  made  all  the  difference  to 
one  young  father  I  happen  to  know  about. 
He  and  his  wife  and  two  babies  lived 
with  his  parents  and  he  was  so  under 
the  domination  of  his  father  that  he 
could  not  make  even  the  simplest  deci- 
sion for  himself.  Today,  he  has  his  first 
paying  job,  as  a  truckdriver  earning  $340 
a  monUi;  he  has  established  his  own 
home  and  while  he  is  still  on  good  terms 
with  his  parents,  he  nins  his  own  show. 

Multiply  the  difference  the  program 
has  made  to  this  young  man  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  men  and  their  families 
who  are  Independent  or  on  their  way 
to  independence  because  of  it  and  you 
can  imderstand  why  the  continuation  of 
title  V  is  of  so  great  importance  to  many 
American  citizens  who  do  not  have  any 
<«)portimlty  to  participate  in  our  Na- 
tion's affluence. 

m  supporting  the  entire  bill,  I  yet 
have  some  misgivings  about  committee 
amendments  to  title  V  for  I  had  hoped 
that  this  pn^nislng  program  could  be 
given  the  stability  of  operating  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  as  presently  au- 
thorized so  that  its  future  success  could 
be  enhanced  by  the  experience  gained 
by  the  agencies  now  administering  the 
program. 

Other  features  of  the  legislation  de- 
serve our  wholehearted  support.  The 
Job  Corps  offers  real  hope  to  thousands 
of  youngsters  who  are  not  only  in  great 
financial  need  but  who  have  no  other 
alternative  training  or  hope  of  employ- 
ment available  to  them.  Crlticlons  of 
this  program  derive  solely  from  the  great 
difficulty  of  reaching  this  hard  core  of 


unemployed  and  out-of-school  young- 
sters. In  fact,  opponents  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Act  have  directed 
their  attacks  on  those  very  programs 
which  the  act  authorizes  to  reach  the 
most  difficult  problems  encountered  in 
economic  deprivation. 

None  of  us  who  have  actively  worked 
in  fashioning  this  legislation  have  ex- 
pected that  the  terrific  problems  with 
which  we  are  dealing  could  be  solved  hi 
the  few  months  span  of  time  in  which 
these  programs  have  been  operative.  We 
have  anticipated  that  great  difficulties 
would  be  encountered  in  reaching  the 
most  difficult  cases,  but  these  very  diffi- 
culties point  up  the  urgent  need  for  these 
programs. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  my  remarks  the  report 
that  I  have  received  from  the  Office  of 
Econwnic  Opportxmity  concerning  the 
young  men  now  training  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Job  Corps  conservation  centers. 

The  rei>ort  follows : 

Young  men  In  training  In  Kentucky  Job 
Corp«  Conservation  Centers  are  helping  to 
protect  and  Improve  national  parka  and 
foresta. 

Dr.  Franklyn  A.  Johnson,  Director  of  Job 
Corps,  said  the  yoiuig  men  aged  16  through 
21  spend  approximately  half  their  time  In 
conservation  work  and  half  In  education. 
He  said  they  have  logged  an  Impressive 
record  In  the  first  17  months  of  the  program 
In  forest  fire  control  and  prevention,  timber 
and  wildlife  management,  recreation  and 
administrative  facilities  Improvement,  and 
erosion  control. 

This  work  Is  providing  the  young  men 
with  tiseful  skills  In  the  tise  of  hand  and 
power  tools  and  In  developing  proper  work 
habits  and  attitudes  as  Job  Corps  prepares 
them  for  employment.  Their  conservation 
work  provides  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  nation. 

There  are  86  Conservation  Centers  In  Sfl 
states  and  Puerto  Rico  now  In  operation, 
with  nearly  13,000  yo\ing  men  In  training. 
Most  of  these  centers  are  administered  (or 
Job  Corps  by  the  Department  of  Agrlciilture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

There  are  four  centers  In  Kentucky,  with 
approximately  630  young  men  In  training. 
The  Kentucky  centers  are  Cumberland  Gap 
Center  In  Bell  County,  Great  Onyx  Center 
in  Edmonson  County,  Frenchburg  Center  In 
Menifee  County  and  Pine  Knot  Center  In 
McCreary  County. 

A  Bununary  of  the  work  done  by  Corpsmen 
in  the  Kentucky  centers  through  Jxme  1966: 

They  spent  1,105  man-hours  fighting  for- 
est fires  on  412  acres  and  built  2.4  miles  of 
fire  breaks;  cleared  3  miles  of  roadside  and  0 
acres  to  prevent  fires.  They  planted  or 
seeded  30  acres  In  tree. 

Corpsmen  cleared  242.2  acres,  landscaped 
790.1  acres,  planted  746  trees  and  shrubs  and 
seeded  or  sodded  2.7  acres,  prepared  70 
square  yards  of  parking  areas  and  overlooks, 
developed  5.2  acres  of  picnic  grounds,  and 
laid  763  yards  of  walks  of  all  kinds.  They 
removed  12  acres  of  trees  In  beautlflcatlon 
work. 

They  helped  construct  2  foot  and  horse 
bridges,  66  barracks  and  biinkhousee,  17 
equipment  and  supply  storehouses,  and  more 
than  100  other  types  of  structtiree.  They  re- 
stored 3  historical  structures. 

The  young  men  constructed  waste  disposal 
systems  with  a  c{4>aclty  of  900.000  gallons  and 
sanitary  facilities  In  11  locations.  They 
placed  100  cubic  yards  of  cribbing  and  filling. 

They  built  .2  miles  of  fence  and  1  mile  of 
guard  rails,  helped  install  1.6  miles  of  tele- 
phone lines,  laid  6317  yards  of  pipe  or  tUe 
lines,  and  dug  2,866  yards  of  open  ditches. 


They  constructed  1  small  reservoir  and  8] 
trash  collection  stations,  placed  1,166  yards 
of  stone  walls,  erected  315  signs,  markers  aod 
monuments,  and  marked  25  miles  of  boundary 
lines. 

Corpsmen  built  2  landing  docks  and  pien 
and  43  hellspots;  they  helped  build  71.2  miles 
of  truck  trails  and  minor  roads  and  385.1 
miles  of  foot  trails. 

They  completed  1,000  square  yards  of  bank 
sloping,  seeded  and  sodded  24.6  acres  to  pre- 
vent erosion,  and  built  1,020  yards  of  dlver> 
sion  ditches. 

Corpsmen  cleaned  8  acres  of  stream  chan- 
nels and  levees,  excavated  580  cubic  yards  of 
rock,  laid  1,900  yards  of  pipe,  tUe  or  conduit 
in  ditches,  and  placed  845  square  yards  of 
rock  and  concrete  rip-rapping. 

The  committee  has  broadened  train- 
ing and  employment  opportunities  in  new 
provisions  dealing  with  public  service  em- 
plojrment  and  training.  The  needs  lor 
supportive  personnel  in  the  field  of 
human  services,  welfare  and  health  ac- 
tivities are  urgent.  These  personnel 
shortages  in  fields  of  vital  national  con- 
cern afford  an  opportimlty  for  the  indi- 
gent unemployed.  Consequently,  the 
committee  amendments  designed  to 
afford  oiH>ortunltles  for  training  and 
employment  in  public  service  in  the  fields 
of  health,  welfare,  and  urban  develop- 
ment offer  an  additional  means  of  reach. 
Ing  the  hard  core  imemployed.  These 
are  provisions  relating  to  emergency 
family  loans,  legal  services,  adult  basic 
education  programs,  special  programs  to 
combat  poverty  in  rural  areas  and  other 
Important  features  of  the  legislation. 

I  urge  passage  of  HJl.  15111. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Florld& 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  for  his  dedicated  work  on 
a  most  worthy  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
YorklMr.Prwo]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago 
when  I  voted  for  this  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, I  firmly  believed  that  we  had 
found  a  vehicle  for  improving  the  lot  of 
the  i)oor.  I  felt,  as  most  of  you  did,  that 
we  had  finally  devised  a  firm,  bold  pro- 
gram that  would  help  sdlevlate  and 
eventually  eliminate  most  of  the  poverty 
from  our  Nation:    But  I  was  wrong. 

After  following  this  program  carefully 
and  after  witnessing  all  of  the  waste, 
abuses,  mismtmagement,  corruption,  mis- 
takes and  faulty  mishandling  of  public 
fimds,  I  have  become  completely  dis- 
enchanted with  this  whole  concept  for 
rooting  poverty  out  of  the  American  soil. 
I  might  go  further  and  admit  that  I  am 
disgusted  with  these  glamorous-sounding 
programs  that  have  and  will  continue  to 
produce  confusion,  hate,  bitterness  and 
misuse  of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

I  do  not  speak  lightly  of  our  mistakes. 
A  program  Uke  the  war  on  poverty  Is 
something  you  want  to  believe  in  until 
you  have  been  shown — conclusively— 
what  a  shabby,  disgraceful  thing  it  Is. 
This  is  what  I  feel  has  happened.  The 
war  on  poverty  has  let  America  down. 
It  has  let  our  country's  poor  people 
down,  srfter  feeding  them  with  revo- 
lutionary slogans,  false  promises,  and 
misplaced  hope.  A  betrayal  of  a  false 
promise  is  worse  than  nothing  at  wL 
The  poor  have  been  betrayed  while 
the  iwverty  generals  and  commissars 
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have  wallowed  in  luxuisf  never  before 
known  to  them.  The  war  on  poverty  has 
only  warred  on  the  poverty  of  a  host  of 
social  workers,  social  planners  and  social 
revolutionaries.  The  poor  have  been 
neglected  and  ignored  while  trouble- 
makers and  malcontents  have  been  bank- 
rolled and  payrolled  in  ihcredible  num- 
bers. J 

If  the  poverty  war  had  been  built 
around  a  series  of  tough  itieaningf  ul  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  by  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  I  believe  that 
our  multi-billion-dollar  expenditures 
would  be  producing  some  results.  In- 
stead these  tax  dollars  have  been  wasted 
on  the  hire  of  social  :  revolutionaries 
whose  actions  are  base<l  on  their  own 
emnlty  towards  mlddle-idlass  morality. 
Federal  dollars  have  inflamed  expecta- 
tions while  ignoring  downj  to  earth  needs. 
What  has  the  war  on  poverty  sown  but 
trouble?  What  does  it  pr(omise  but  more 
trouble?  ] 

I  believe  the  poverty  program  is  funda- 
mentally unsound  in  itsj  present  form. 
It  is  not  a  sound  program  but  a  theatri- 
cal gesture,  an  effort  at  sbCial  revolution 
and  a  political  power -grtb  rolled  into 
one.  It  is  WPA  for  social  trouble  mak- 
ers, not  a  CCC  for  the  neqdy.  It  is  a  sick 
program  camouflaged  wi^h  high  sound- 
ing names  like  "VISTA"!  and  the  "Job 
Corps."  It  definitely  is  n^i  a  program  to 
help  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  just 
a  payroll  for  troublemakers.  It  is  not  a 
war  against  poverty.  It  iia  war  against 
middle -class  morality.       | 

The  war  on  poverty  his  a  history  of 
extravagant  mlsmanagettent.  One  of 
the  few  things  to  recommend  it  is  initial 
good  Intentions.  The  roajd  to  the  Great 
Society  is  paved  with  thepi  just  like  the 
road  to  that  other  place. 

The  poverty  program  has  been  bun- 
gled Make  no  mistake  al>out  it.  All  it 
has  achieved  are  false  emectations. 

Not  only  has  the  program  failed  to 
eliminate  poverty  from  ou^  Nation,  but  it 
has  not  even  made  a  spod.  beginning. 
There  are  some  critics  df  the  poverty 
program  who,  admlttlngi  the  program 
has  failed,  say  this  is  because  we  have 
not  spent  enough  money  on  it,  and  so 
they  ask  for  more  money. 

I  believe  the  poverty  prpgram  has  had 
more  than  enough  money  :i»  prove  itself. 
It  is  very  apparent  that  t^is  money  has 
been  incredibly  misspent  i  and  misused 
I  believe  that  the  record  bf  the  poverty 
war  shows  that  further  appropriations 
of  Federal  funds  would  mean  throwing 
good  money  after  bad. 

The  poor  are  not  re^Uy  benefiting 
from  this  money.  This  Is  because  the 
program,  as  originally  set  up,  was  left 
wide  open  for  maladministration.  The 
most  popular  description  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  "chaotic." 
OEO  Director  Sargent  ShHver  used  this 
term  in  talking  about  adnjlnistrations  of 
we  poverty  program  in  New  York  City's 
Hariem  district.  I  agree  It  is  a  shame, 
but  the  poverty  program  has  ignored  the 
real  needs  of  those  people  who  need  help 
so  much;  the  20  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion that  may  be  classified  as  Uving  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 

There  are  almost  as  mlany  instances 

01  waste,  mlamanagemenrts  abuse,  and 
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corruption  In  this  program  as  there  are 
dollars  spent — and  in  both  cases  the 
numbers  are  too  high. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  tragic  case 
of  LeRoi  Jones.  He  was  given  Federal 
funds  to  propagate  his  black  supremacy 
ideas.  He  received  not  a  grant  of 
$40,000,  as  originally  reported,  but  a 
$115,000  grant  of  Federal  funds  to  con- 
duct his  Black  Arts  Repertory  Theater 
in  Harlem.  This  grant  was  made  despite 
his  having  said: 

I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  hating 
white  people. 

He  has  often  urged  the  massacre  of 
the  white  population  by  some  local  ver- 
sion of  the  Mau-Mau. 

I  asked  Sargent  Shriver  about  this. 
He  was  quick  to  assure  me  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake,  and  that  Jones  would  not 
get  any  more  money. 

But  yet  this  is  where  the  flaw  in  the 
program  becomes  evident. 

A  short  time  later,  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  the  Washington, 
D.C..  antipoverty  agency,  invited  LeRoi 
Jones  to  fly  to  Washington  and  t>e  the 
paid  narrator  of  a  poverty  program 
presentation  called  "Three  Days  of 
Soul."  Jones  came,  pocketed  his  money, 
and  spread  his  an ti white  hate  message. 
The  OEO  tried  to  cover  this  mistake  by 
saying  It  had  no  control  over  the  UPO. 
This  IS  stupid  and  ridiculous  and  they 
know  it. 

If  this  were  not  enough,  that  very 
same  month.  New  York  City  police  raided 
LeRoi  Jones'  Black  Arts  Theatre  in  Har- 
lem, where  they  discovered  a  secret  black 
nationalist  arsenal  full  of  rifles,  shot- 
guns, cross  bows,  and  meat  cleavers. 
These  weapons,  I  assure  you.  were  not 
stage  props.  I  still  wonder  if  any  of 
these  lethal  weapons  were  bought  with 
poverty  funds? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  recount  literally  hundreds  of  in- 
stances of  abuse  and  waste  in  this  pro- 
gram, but  because  of  time  I  will  speak  of 
only  a  handful. 

In  Jamestown,  RJ..  wealthy  young- 
sters were  employed  to  give  sailing  les- 
sons to  youngsters  equally  well  off. 

In  Eagle  Bend,  Minn.,  a  sum  of  $38,000 
was  awarded  to  build  a  swimming  pool, 
located  in  the  State  of  10.000  lakes. 
Why?  Because  the  nearest  lake  for 
swimming  is  only  20  miles  away.  That 
is  a  new  kind  of  poverty  in  my  book. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  New  York 
City  poverty  agency  took  a  number  of 
people  tram,  cold  unheated  slums  and 
tried  to  find  them  decent  lodgings.  Fair 
enough,  but  11  famlhes.  consisting  of 
20  adults  and  17  children  were  sent  to 
a  plush  hotel  and  given  $9  per  day  for 
food  allowances.  It  is  this  last  fact^ 
that  the  people  were  given  expensive 
suites  at  the  elegant  Hotel  Astor  and 
$9  per  person  per  day  food  allowances — 
that  bothered  me.  These  people  stayed 
at  the  Hotel  Astor  for  over  a  month. 
Predictably,  they  started  insulting  maids 
and  others  who  work  for  a  living.  It 
seems  that  the  poverty  war  gives  spong- 
ers swelled  heads. 

Great  waste  is  apparent  in  Project 
Headstart.  Take  the  case  of  the  pre- 
school center  for  100  underprivileged 
<dilldren  in  Chicago.    It  required  28  per- 


sonnel to  handle  these  100  youngsters  at 
a  payroll  cost  of  $12,750  or  $126  per 
month  per  child.  This  is  a  total  of  $1,512 
per  year  per  child — more  than  required 
for  a  year  in  some  colleges.  The  pro- 
posed year-roimd  operations  of  Project 
Headstart  have  averaged  about  5  months. 

Even  Drew  Pearson,  in  reporting  on 
this  most  expensive  babysitting  program 
in  our  history,  pointed  out  that  some 
doctors  rushed  the  little  youngsters 
through  the  exams  so  fast  that  they  were 
able  to  collect  $100  an  hour. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  local  pov- 
erty agency,  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization, was  offered  a  total  of 
$79,000  for  a  birth  control  clinic. 

The  money  was  used  for  a  class  of 
married  women  living  with  their  hus- 
bands. If  anything,  it  should  have  been 
used  for  unmarried  women  or  for  those 
wives  deserted  by  their  husbands,  so  as 
to  cut  future  pressure  on  the  relief  rolls. 

The  hiring  of  personnel  to  work  on  the 
poverty  program  is  completely  slipshod. 
No  effort  is  made  to  employ  those  best 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  proposed  ob- 
jectives in  a  constructive  way.  I  carmot 
imagine  what  kind  of  personnel  stand- 
ards are  used. 

One  man  was  employed  by  the  United 
Planning  Organization  as  a  $6,000-per- 
year  community  program  worker  in  a 
youth  employment  counseling  center, 
working  with  juveniles.  Later,  he  was 
promoted  to  an  $8,000  job.  He  has  a 
criminal  record  dating  back  to  1952  with 
11  charges  of  larceny,  false  pretenses, 
and  passing  worthless  checks.  In  Oc- 
tober 1965.  while  still  on  the  United 
Planning  Organization  payroll  as  a  youth 
counselor,  he  was  again  charged  with 
passing  a  worthless  check. 

Another  man  was  employed  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization  in  Janu- 
ary 1965,  as  a  $3,900  community  pro- 
gram worker  and  later  was  promoted  to 
an  $8,650  position  counseling  juveniles. 
He  had  deserted  from  the  Army  in  1944. 
and  since  then  has  acquired  a  police  rec- 
ord which  includes  soliciting  for  grand 
larceny,  false  pretenses,  forgery  and  be- 
ing a  fugitive  from  justice.  I  must  re- 
peat— he  was  hired  as  a  youth  counselor. 
I  guess  OEO  figures  he  would  be  a  good 
instructor  in  antisocial  behavior. 

Compounded  to  this  is  the  sad  fact 
that  there  are  few  signs  of  results  in  the 
poverty  program.  Per  dollar  accom- 
plishment is  incredibly  low. 

The  Job  Corps  spent  over  $53  million 
in  1965.  Its  estimated  budget  for  fiscal 
1966  was  $240  million,  and  for  1967  the 
projected  figure  is  $355  million.  But  as 
of  February  1966,  there  were  a  little  over 
a  thousand  Job  Corps  graduates — and 
only  a  half  of  these  were  able  to  obtain 
a  job  in  the  private  sector. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  the  Job  Corps 
trained  42  girls  in  the  Hotel  Huntington. 
The  first  year's  bill  for  staff  salaries,  ac- 
commodations and  incidentals  came  to 
$1.946.601 — an  average  of  $39,205  per 
"graduate." 

The  Job  Corps  spent  $370,000  on  30,000 
brass-buttoned  jackets  at  a  time  when 
the  Job  Corps  had  only  17.000  members 
and  the  army  had  a  imlform  shortage. 
The  United  Planning  Organization  is 
not  alone  in  hiring  social  undesirables. 
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this  l8  a  nationwide  poverty  program 
trait. 

In  Casper,  Wyo.,  a  35-year-old  man 
was  hired  as  a  recreation  instructor. 
Previously  arrested  for  everything  from 
rape  and  aggravated  assault  to  forgery, 
he  soon  ran  amuck.  Why  was  he  hired? 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  NAACP. 

Last  August,  a  Job  Corpsman  on  leave 
in  Billings,  Mont.,  was  charged  with 
shooting  a  policeman  and  wounding  a 
woman  in  a  bar.  Job  Corps  ofDcials  not 
only  posted  a  $2,500  bond  and  paid  for 
his  attorney,  but  they  flew  him  back  and 
forth  from  the  camp  in  Kentucky  to 
Montana  at  least  twice.  The  corpsman 
still  remains  enrolled  in  the  program. 
This  Is  ridiculous. 

These  are  not  Isolated  cases  of  prob- 
lems of  discipline  in  the  Job  Corps. 
Three  Texas  corpsmen  have  also  been 
charged  with  shooting  two  Air  Force 
policemen.  After  being  booked  for  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  kill  and  provided  with 
counsel,  they  too  were  returned  to  their 
regular  duty  in  the  Job  Corps. 

In  Kentuclcy,  150  enrollees  wrecked  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  camp  In  a  riot 
set  off  because  of  a  protection  racket  run 
inside  the  Installation.  Dozens  of  the 
youths  drcvped  out  of  the  program  In 
terror. 

In  Csunp  Kilmer  In  New  Jersey,  ofiB- 
dals  in  nearby  towns  complain  bitterly 
about  the  rising  crime  rate  which  they 
blame  on  the  corpsmen.  The  people  say 
that  the  streets  are  unsafe  and  u-iflt  for 
any  young  girls. 

In  San  Antcmlo,  Tex.,  two  Camp  Oary 
Job  Corpsmen  were  charged  with 
robbery,  and  attempted  murder.  The 
g\m  was  found  in  the  bus  hired  to  take 
trainees  back  to  camp  after  a  Saturday 
night  In  town. 

In  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  a  group  of  Job 
Corps  trainees  clashed  with  a  rival  group 
In  a  riot  that  spread  over  several  city 
blocks  and  required  50  policemen  to  quell. 

Warrants  were  Issued  in  Kingsport, 
Tenn.,  for  two  Job  Corps  trainees  charg- 
ing them  with  bludgeoning  two  victims 
with  a  lead  pipe. 

At  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  Women's  Cen- 
ter, there  were  reported  drunken  flghts, 
thievery,  and  Immoral  conduct. 

A  secret  House  committee  report  on 
Camp  Kilmer  in  New  Jersey  criticized  the 
camp  for  lax  discipline,  racial  dlscrimliui- 
tlon,  alcoholism  and  immoral  conduct. 
One  Rutgers  University  professor  called 
the  camp  "an  ill-conceived  social  mon- 
strosity." 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  bec<»ne  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  population  of  Amer- 
ica does  not  want  the  Job  Corps  around. 

The  Job  Corps  announced  on  June  7. 
that  it  was  abandoning  its  women's 
trsdnlng  center  in  St.  Petersburg,  Pla.. 
because  of  "local  hostility."  Girls  at  this 
center  were  reported  soliciting,  drunk, 
pregnant,  and  causing  the  ruinatlcm  of 
the  up- to-then  respectable  neighborhood. 

On  May  24,  1966,  the  City  Council  of 
New  Bedford,  Conn.,  passed  two  resolu- 
tions asking  that  the  Rodman  Job  Corps 
center  be  taken  out  of  New  Bedford. 

One  of  the  resolutions  "respectfully 
Implored"  President  Johnson  ts  dose 
down  the  center.  The  other  dirticts  the 
mayor  to  meet  Oovemor  Volpe  "with 


respect  to  relocation  of  the  center  out 
of  New  Bedford  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  cause  of  this  is  based  on  good 
reason.  Two  nights  before  the  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  the  police  were  called 
to  the  center  to  quell  a  riot  in  which 
some  40  youths  had  pelted  them  with 
rocks,  iron  pipes,  and  other  missiles. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  re- 
gsu*d  these  abuses  in  the  poverty  program 
as  merely  isolated  abuses.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  is  the  achievements  of 
the  poverty  program  that  are  isolated 
freaks. 

Speaking  of  the  Job  Corps.  Why 
spend  $370,000  getting  them  special 
blazers?  I  know  another  type  of  outfit 
they  could  wear.  It  has  brass  buttons 
too.  I  firmly  believe  we  ought  to  draft 
our  Nation's  punks  and  hoods  instead 
of  coddling  and  paying  them  in  the  Job 
Corps.  Why  should  juvenile  virtue  be 
rewarded  with  military  service  in  the 
Vietnamese  nightmare,  while  a  record 
of  delinquency  exempts  pimks  from  the 
Army  and  puts  them  in  line  for  Job 
Corps  coddllngs?  This  is  not  the  type  of 
policy  which  is  going  to  build  a  better 
America. 

The  poverty  program  has  become  little 
more  than  an  antisocial  protest  move- 
ment. Instead  of  the  money  being  used 
to  help  the  poor,  the  money  has  been 
given  to  the  social  workers  for  them  to 
help  themselves. 

The  poverty  program  is  too  riddled 
with  social  revolution  to  be  workable. 
Work,  effort,  and  training  are  the  road 
to  success.  This  is  something  the  pov- 
erty programmers  refuse  to  acknowledge 
and  admit.  Instead  it  has  t)ecome  a 
Qovemment-supported  program  for  so- 
cial revolutionaries,  and  a  war  on  mid- 
dle-class morality.  For  my  part,  I  am 
well  convinced  that  this  program  is  too 
much  of  a  loss  to  salvage. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  sort  out  the 
good  from  the  bad  in  the  program.  Then 
the  sound  programs  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  responsible  Federal  Oovemment 
agencies.  The  poverty  warriors  are 
overpaid  dreamers  who  lack  practical 
sense. 

This  is  the  poverty  program  in  action. 
All  they  can  do  well  is  stir  up  trouble 
and  waste  money. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 
by  raising  another  point — one  which  re- 
lates to  the  appropriations  process — but 
which  I  think  should  also  be  raised  here. 
Congress  has  to  devise  some  way  of  keep- 
ing the  poverty  war  bureaucrats  from 
building  up  a  political  slush  fund  with 
money  they  should  be  spending  to  help 
the  poor.  As  of  mid-summer,  the  pov- 
erty program  had  an  unspent  balance  of 
$782  million.  Colvunnlsts  Robert  Allan 
and  Paul  Scott  wrote  recently  that  this 
money  is  being  hoarded  so  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  slush  fund  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions. 

This  sickens  me.  We  are  fighting  a 
war  in  Vietnam.  Our  soldiers  are  being 
killed  because  Johnson  and  McNamara 
cannot  spare  the  money  to  give  them 
green-dyed  tee  shirts  and  small  pistols 
and  other  things  they  write  home  to  ask 
their  families  to  send  to  them.  But  the 
poverty  wax  tias  enough  money  to  rent 


tuxedoes  for  Juvenile  delinquents;  and 
enough  money  to  let  the  poverty  beatniks 
and  troublemakers  acciunulate  an  un- 
spent balance  of  $782  million  for  stirring 
up  trouble,  paying  off  pressure  groups  or 
giving  caviar  to  rioters.  Maybe  this 
money  is  going  to  be  used  to  try  and  beat 
Meml}ers  of  Congress  who  think  the 
hoods  and  punks  should  be  in  the  Jungle 
swamps  of  Vietnam  instead  of  being 
coddled  by  the  Job  Corps  and  the  rest  of 
the  Great  Society. 

I  hope  the  poverty  program  meets  the 
fate  it  richly  deserves — dismantling. 
The  good  programs  can  be  nm  by  sen- 
sible Federal  agencies.  The  Congress 
ought  to  say  "no"  in  definite  terms  to 
care  and  feeding  of  punks,  rioters  and 
black  nationalists.  We  ought  to  junk 
the  poverty  program,  with  its  $782  mil- 
lion  slush  fund  for  immorality  and  trou- 
blemaking,  and  spend  the  money  on  a 
cost-of-living  civil  service  and  social 
security  pension  boost.  Then  we  would 
be  rewarding  achievement  Instead  of 
antisocial  behavior.  I  urge  a  vote 
against  the  poverty  farce. 

Let  lis  vote  for  commonsense — let  us 
vote  in  favor  of  dismantling  this  phoney 
poverty  war  apparatus  and  transferring 
the  sound  programs  to  regular  Federal 
Government  agencies  where  promises 
can  be  matched  by  results. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yldd  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Braseuas]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  a  comment,  following  the 
colorful  address  we  have  just  heard  from 
our  friend  from  New  York.  I  know  a 
political  campaign  is  on  In  New  York, 
but  I  had  not  realized  it  had  gotten  quite 
that  out  of  hand. 

I  was  especially  Interested  In  the  gen- 
tleman's allegation  that  too  much  money 
is  being  spent  in  the  war  on  poverty,  be- 
cause if  my  memory  is  correct — I  am 
sure,  if  it  Is  not,  the  gentlemtm,  a  very 
prominent  Republican  leader  in  New 
York,  will  straighten  me  out — the  Re- 
publican mayor  of  New  York,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  was  In  Washington 
not  many  weeks  ago,  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional half  billion  dollars  for  the  war  on 
poverty.  Mayor  Lindsay  said  he  wanted 
$250  million  more  authorized  imder  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  not  less  but 
more. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  In  saying  that 
Mayor  Lindsay  did  not  offer  any  sig- 
nificant or  substantial.  If  indeed  any, 
proposals  at  all  for  changing  or  amend- 
ing the  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  also  interested 
in  the  gentleman's  allegations  with  re- 
spect to  alleged  waste  and  corruption  in 
the  program.  I  have  here  an  article  by  a 
very  distinguished  and  able  Republican 
columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond,  in  which 
he  talks  about  what  he  calls,  the  anti- 
antipoverty  war.  Mr.  Drxunmond  notes 
how  the  "far  right"  has  been  attacking 
the  war  on  poverty  and  he  describes  some 
of  their  statements  as  these  "extremists' 
tirades." 

I  certainly  woiild  not  put  my  friend 
from  New  York  in  the  category  of  the 
"far  right,"  and  I  want  to  be  very  clear 
on  that.    I  do.  however,  wish  to  quote 
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what  Roscoe  Drummond  said  in  this 
article.  i 

He  said  that  in  a  survey  of  40  cities 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  Is 
not  known  as  a  revolutionary  journal,  I 
may  say  to  my  friend  frpm  New  York, 
that  distinguished  newspaper  refM^hed 
this  finding: 

The  war  on  poverty  may  have  estabUsbed 
gome  kind  at  all  time  record.  In  the  nearly 
two  years  or  operaUon  theM  haant  been  a 
whljper  of  scandal  In  tbe  administration  of 
tue  overwhelming  maJorltQi;  of  programs 
across  the  country.  i 

Then  Mr.  Druounond  goes  on  to  con- 
clude in  his  column :  j 

The  program  aa  a  whole  {In  concept  and 
tubetantlal  execution  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress  and  the  country! 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  in 
any  deliberations  here  welcan  pay  samB- 
what  more  attention  to  the  substance  of 
the  proposals  being  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  for  improv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  program  and 
perhaps  somewhat  less  to  using  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  for  what  can,  I  think. 
not  unfairly  be  described  simply  as 
political  speeches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Inclu 
mond's  column  at  this 
Record: 


Mr.  Drum- 
tx)lnt  In   the 


I  Right  Attacks 


Ann  Anti-Povkrtt  Wak- 

Pbogram 
(By  Roscoe  Drumiiilond) 

Congress  and  the  public  oiMht  to  take  note 
of  the  defeat-the-blll  attac&  on  the  anti- 
poverty  program  from  the  Phr  Right. 

Congress  wUl  soon  be  voting  on  the  1967 
apiH'oprlatlon  and  they  should  find  theee 
extremists'  tirades  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  beginning  which  has  been  made  to  help 
the  very  poor  help  themselvae  Is  headed  In 
the  right  direction  and  deserves  support. 

The  klll-the-blll  argumento  of  the  Liberty 
Lobby  and  the  propaganda  apread  by  "Let 
Freedom  Ring,"  as  rung  by  ittoe  John  Birch 
Society  via  the  telephone,  ar^  so  Ill-founded, 
Inaccurate  and  misleading  tiiat  they  ought 
to  assure  the  public  and  Ckjngress  that  there 
Isn't  much  of  a  case  to  be  made  against  the 
anti-poverty  program.  i 

By  resorting  to  such  tactics  the  extrem- 
l«ts  virtually  admit  that  vtjld  arg\mients 
•gainst  the  anti-poverty  pro-am  are  scarce. 

What  are  these  misstated  and  dlstored  ar- 
guments which  their  circulators  hope  will 
put  the  anti-poverty  program  out  of  busi- 
ness? Y 

They  argue  that  the  anti-poverty  program 
l»  a  cause  of  the  Negro  rioting  In  Watts  and 
etaewhere.  The  contention  here  Is  that  the 
wr  on  poverty,  because  of  Its  political  phi- 
losophy, has  a  large  place  In  any  explanation 
or  rioting  in  Watts  or  Harlem  or  any  other 
American  city  ...  not  as  a  s<)lutlon  but  as  a 
factor. 

The  truth  Is  that  Watts  and  Harlem  are 
the  end  results  of  decades  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  unfairness  and  most  Americana 
taow  that  It  U  right  and  accessary  to  act 
jntn  special  speed  to  help  lihose  who  have 
B*en  most  neglected.  The  anti-poverty 
vn^naa  is  part  of  that  nee«s8lty. 

T^  extremist  argues  that  the  anti-poverty 
^«gram  Is  "cynlcaUr'  organising  "the  poor 
lor  political  and  revolutionary  purposes." 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  a  major  crlOclsm 
wrought  against  the  program  by  conservaUve 
Kepubllcans  In  Congress,  including  minority 
waaers  Gkbau)  Fokd  and  Everttt  eukksin, 
«  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
n««not  done  enough  to  Increaae  the  partlcl- 
P^on  of  the  poor  In  the  dievelopment  of 
iwicy  and  program  on  the  grpun«  that  such 


participation  by  the  poor  Increases  responsl- 
bUlty. 

The  Extremists  argue  that  the  war  on 
poverty  "Is  destroying  Individual  Initiative." 

Tbe  thrust  of  all  the  antlpoverty  programs 
Is  self-help  through  special  education,  spe- 
cial Job-skill  training  needed  to  break  the 
cycle  of  extreme  poverty.  Such  govern- 
mental assistance  does  not  destroy  Individual 
initiative.  It  expands  individual  Initiative. 

Obviously  In  any  pioneering  effort  of  this 
kind  there  will  be  mistakes,  large  and  small, 
and  shortcomings.  The  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram has  had  Its  share  of  such — ^but  no 
more  than  might  be  humanly  expected. 

Probably  less,  indeed,  in  a  survey  of  40 
cities  the  Christian  Science  Momtor  reached 
this  finding:  "The  war  on  poverty  may  have 
established  some  kind  of  all-time  record. 
In  the  nearly  two  years  of  operation,  there 
hasn't  been  a  whisper  of  scandal  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  programs  across  the  country." 

The  program  as  a  whole,  in  concept  and 
substantial  execution,  deserves  the  support 
of  Congress  sind  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pino]. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  Just  want  to  answer  the  gentlemtm 
from  Indiana.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
correction  and  remove  any  impressions 
that  might  be  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  regarding  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  want 
to  make  sure  he  understands  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  a  liber- 
al fusion  mayor  and  has  a  liberal  fusion 
government,  and  that  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Republican  Party.  Let  me 
also  advise  the  gentleman  frtwn  Indi- 
ana that  after  12  years  of  Democratic  ad- 
ministration In  New  York  City  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  foimd  It  bank- 
rupt. That  is  probably  the  reason  why 
there  is  so  much  need  for  additional 
funds. 

I  also  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  for  2  years  I  supported  this 
program  until  I  found  all  of  this  waste 
and  misuse  of  funds  which  was  some- 
thing I  could  not  tolerate  any  longer.  I 
am  not  against  a  good  program  that  will 
deal  with  these  serious  problems  of  pov- 
erty but  I  think  the  present  program 
needs  help,  and  I  will  support  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  by  the  minor- 
ity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  the  goitleman  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PINO.  I  think  this  program  needs 
correction  and  modification  and  alter- 
ations. It  needs  a  lot  of  changes  and  re- 
forms so  that  we  can  reach  down  to  the 
root  of  the  evil.  We  must  get  down  to 
the  poor  people  and  not  stop  at  a  certain 
level  where  it  Is  not  doing  the  good  that 
it  should  do. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schkueh]. 

Mr,  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fmo]  whether  he  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  New  Yoi*  City's  mayor,  our 
former  colleague,  testified  on  the  Senate 


side  before  the  Riblcoff  committee  that 
he  thought  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  spend  $50  billion  on  our  urbtm 
problems,  poverty-creating  conditions 
foremost — In  the  next  10  years  at  the 
rate  of  $5  billion  a  year.  Does  my  col- 
league Mr.  FiNO  now  in  effect  repudiate 
the  views  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
and  his  administration  insofar  as  the 
poverty  program  is  concerned?  Has  he 
been  cashiered  out  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party? 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FINO.  I  am  very  happy  to  inform 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  My  question  is 
whether  he  repudiates  the  views  of  the 
Republican-liberal  mayor — a  Republi- 
can-liberal mayor,  and  whether  Mr. 
Lindsay  has  been  drummed  out  of  his 
party? 

Mr.  PINO.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
always  said  that  his  is  a  Fusion  admin- 
istration and  not  Republican,  and  I  also 
want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  at  which  time  he 
asked  for  about  $4  billion  for  demonstra- 
tion cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Air.QIBBGNS.  ICr.  Chaliman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  PINO.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  hsis  come  down  before  our 
committee  and  asked  for  $4  billion.  It 
does  not  surprise  me  that  he  appeared 
before  your  committee  and  asked  for  so 
much  money.  It  so  happens  when  a 
Member  of  this  House  leaves  and  be- 
comes the  mayor  of  a  city  his  attitude 
and  feelings  change  completely. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Do  you  repudiate  hla 
views  as  a  leading  liberal  Republican  In 
this  country? 

Mr.  PINO.  I  disagree  with  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York  on  this  score. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pino],  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  Governor  of  New  York 
who  was  a  liberal-backed  candidate,  but 
who  I  understand  now  is  also  urging  a 
poverty  program. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pmo]  repudiate  him  also? 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
what  the  mayor  imd  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Yoric  have  asked  for. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gram per  se.  We  are  opposed  to  the 
manner  in  which  It  is  handled,  and  mis- 
handled. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  not  opposed 
to  the  program  "per  se,"  but  only  'itself." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Braoemas]. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chalrraan,  I 
had  anticipated  some  singular  occur- 
rences might  develop  during  the  course 
of  debate  on  this  particular  bill,  but  never 
had  I  assumed  that  it  would  afford  an 
opportunity  for  a  requiem  for  a  llepub- 
llcan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  myself,  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  the  mayor  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Lindsay,  our  former  dlstingxdshed 
colleague,  and  I  am  distressed  that  In 
view  of  his  voting  record,  and  the  some- 
times progressive  nature  of  his  views,  he 
Is  not  a  member  of  our  party,  especiaUy 
since  he  has  today  been  read  out  of  the 
Republican  Party  by  a  promhient  Re- 
publican from  his  own  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  soon  as  I 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Methodist,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  never  too  late  to  be  saved,  and 
I  hope  therefore  that  the  ex-Republican 
mayor  of  New  York  will,  perhaps,  come 
to  look  with  a  favorable  eye  upon  our 
side  of  the  political  aisle. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  speak  with  reference  to 
a  Job  Corps  project  located  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  it  is  my  honor 
to  represent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Economic  Opportxmity  Act  in  1954. 
this  Nation  has  been  attacking  the  for- 
midable problems  of  poverty  with  un- 
wavering dedication  and  bold  programs. 
No  one  denies,  of  course,  that  we  still 
face  staggering  problems. 

Pewle,  generally  speaking,  have  not 
recognized  poverty  in  this  country  as 
being  an  ultraserlous  problem.  This  is 
because  we  live  in  the  most  affluent  so- 
ciety in  the  history  of  mankind— we  earn 
more,  possess  more,  and  consume  more 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

And  some  say  they  are  opposed  to  the 
war  on  poverty  because  they  do  not  want 
to  initiate  a  bunch  of  new  fangled  ideas 
and  programs. 

The  fact  is.  that  there  is  really  nothing 
new.  Poverty  is  one  of  mankind's  oldest 
problems  and  we  have,  in  fact,  been  fight- 
ing it  for  a  long  time.  And  we  have 
made  some  progress. 

If  we  recall  the  speeches  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  1930's.  we  can  remem- 
ber that  he  spoke  in  terms  of  one-third 
of  the  Nation  being  ill  clad,  ill  fed.  and 
in  housed.  We  now  talk  about  the  im- 
poverished one-fifth  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  war  on  poverty,  one  phase  which 
attempts  to  remedy  manpower  and  im- 
employment  problems  is  the  Job  Corps. 
And.  despite  what  some  critics  would 
lead  you  to  believe,  the  Job  Corps  train- 
ing centers  have  done  a  remarkable  task 
of  turning  Impoverished  and  disadvan- 
taged young  men  and  women  into  good 
citizens  with  gainful  employment. 

Near  San  Marcoe,  Tex.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  Job  Corps  op- 


erates one  of  the  most  successful — and 
certainly  the  largest — center  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Gary  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a 
model  operation  in  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, and  from  firsthand  observation  I 
would  say  this  description  is  modest. 

Formerly  an  Air  Force  Base  and  Army 
helicopter  training  station,  Gary — which 
was  dedicated  by  President  Johnson  on 
April  10,  1965 — offers  some  39  vocational 
choices,  plus  four  required  basic  educa- 
tion courses.  Including  math,  science, 
citizenship,  and  communication  sldlls. 
The  center  is  operated  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Texas  Educational  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  a  nonprofit  foundation  es- 
tablished by  Gov.  John  Connally. 

Governor  Connally  also  called  on  busi- 
ness and  industry  leaders  for  help  in 
setting  up  the  courses. 

Then  another  nonprofit  organization, 
Opportimities,  Inc.,  was  formed  by  50-100 
Texas-based  business  and  Industrial 
firms,  to  provide  advice  and  sissistance  in 
designing  the  curriculimi. 

Opportunities,  Inc.,  also  guarantee  job 
placement  for  corpsmen  who  have  com- 
pleted their  training.  Gary  corpsmen 
have  been  hired  as  draftsmen,  heavy 
equipment  mechanics,  service  station 
workers,  supermarket  workers,  cooks, 
vacuum  cleaner  and  lawn  mower  repair- 
men, and  in  nimierous  other  vocational 
fields. 

Center  officials  report  that  job  place- 
ments are  beginning  to  grow  enormously. 
now  that  the  first  group  of  corpsmen 
have  completed  a  year  at  the  center. 

Gary  is  unique  in  one  reelect  since  it 
is  one  of  two  urban  centers  administered 
by  an  educational  foundation.  Others 
are  <«)erated  by  industrial  corporations, 
for  profit. 

The  San  Antonio  Express  recently 
praised  the  operation  at  Gary  in  an  edi- 
torial, saying: 

with  the  latest  status  report  on  Its  trainees, 
the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  leaves  the  dis- 
tinct Impression  of  success  In  the  youth  re- 
habilitation experiment. 

The  San  Marcoe  Center  has  a  current  en- 
rollment of  some  3,000  and  another  695  have 
been  graduated  since  the  program  was 
launched.  Of  the  graduates,  475  have  en- 
tered Industry,  59  have  sought  higher  edu- 
cation and  161  have  entered  the  military. 

These  positive  accomplishments  of  695 
young  men  far  outweigh  the  negative  ef- 
fects produced  by  a  small  number  of 
trainees  who  have  been  cited  for  violations 
of  the  law. 

The  COT^pamen  now  gainfully  employed,  re- 
turned to  school  or  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  were  young  men  with  dubious  futures 
only  months  ago.  The  results  are  gratify- 
ing and  hold  promise  of  greater  gains  with 
continuation  of  the  program. 

Each  trainee  directed  Into  a  constructive 
path  represents  a  reduction  of  the  burden  on 
society. 


enter  the  miUtary  service,  which  is  in 
Itself  an  accomplishment,  since  most  ol 
them  could  not  have  passed  the  basic 
educational  requirements  to  enter  prior 
to  their  training  at  Gary. 

StlU  others  have  developed  a  renewed 
Interest  in  school,  and  have  returned 
home  to  enter  classes  at  the  high  school, 
and  even  coUege  level. 

Industry  has  looked  favorable  at  Uie 
total  trsUning  program,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  weU-tralned  corpsmen  are  readily 
accepted  into  the  business  world. 

I  would  like  to  give  one  example  about 
this  group  of  young  men  who  completed 
their  training: 

A  firm  in  Ubersd,  Kans.,  known  as 
Tradewind  Industries,  has  hired  32  young 
men  from  Gary.  The  sales  manager  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Terry  Moore,  recently 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Gary  graduates, 
who  work  there: 
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Job  Corps  placement  figures  since  that 
editorial  was  written  are  even  more  im- 
pressive : 

Total  placement:  1,734—1.442  have 
been  referred  for  Job  placement  in  busi- 
ness; 203  have  entered  the  Armed  Forces; 
74  have  returned  to  high  school;  15  have 
enroUed  In  eoUeges. 

Reports  frMH  employers  on  foUowup 
studies  of  Job  placement  are  highly 
favorable.    Nearly  half  of  the  graduates 


We  found  the  Job  Corpsmen  to  be  most 
cooperative — probably  the  most  polite  group 
of  employees  anyone  ever  hired.  We  feel  that 
when  you  hire  32  people,  you  are  going  to 
get  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  and,  also  we 
feel  that  these  boys  have  had  a  minimum 
of  trouble  since  they  have  been  here.  We 
have  not  had  to  ball  a  corpsman  out  of  ]til 
for  l>elng  drunk,  nor  have  we  been  notified 
by  the  police  that  they  have  caused  a  dis- 
turbance In  town  In  any  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Liberal,  Kans.,  is  a 
small  town,  a  farm  commimity  of  18,000 
to  20,000  persons.  You  can  be  sure  thatlf 
ex-corpsmen  were  not  measuring  up  to 
what  might  be  considered  a  proper  re- 
sponsibility level  as  citizens,  it  would  not 
take  a  minute  for  the  news  to  be  all  over 
the  community  and  back  to  their  em- 
ployers. 

Another  aspect  of  the  success  of  the 
Gary  program  has  been  the  reports  of  | 
field  correspondents  of  several  trade  pub- 
lications, including  American  Builder, 
Welding  Engineer,  and  Printing  Produc- 
tion. Their  reports  ring  not  only  of  high 
praise  for  the  quality  of  training  received 
but  are  laudatory  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  Instruction. 

Welding  Engineer  magazine,  for  ex- 
ample, pointed  out  recently  that  the  in- 
genuity used  in  finding  materials  with  | 
which  the*  men  can  work  has  kept  in- 
struction costs  down  to  $500  per  man  per 
year,  much  lower  than  private  trade  | 
schools 

Yet  critics  of  the  GEO  program  have  I 
said  it  is  less  costly  to  send  a  kid  to 
Harvard  than  to  a  Job  Corps  center. 
Surprisingly,  some  people  swallow  thisj 
line  of  thinking. 

Obviously,  a  school  dropout  who  goes 

Sa  Job  Corps  center  is  no  candidate  for 
arvard.  And  should  a  school  dropout 
get  into  trouble  and  land  in  jail,  he  c<m\ 
cost  society  up  to  $25,000  a  year,  m 
nobody  has  suggested  in  their  wildes^ 
complaints  that  Job  Corps  boys  cost  thw 
much.  .  I 

Average  cost  per  man-year  unit  for  the 
Gary  Center  for  the  fiscal  year  of  July  M 
1966.  to  June  30, 1967,  has  been  estlmaMfll 
at  $4,411.82  compared  to  an  average  wri 
aU  eight  of  the  Nation's  urban  tralnui«i 
centers  for  men  of  $6,995.69.  | 

DoUar-mlnded  opponents  have  w»i 
been  trying  to  build  a  smokescreen  aoouii 
the  program  by  pointing  to  what  tneji 


t,  however, 
sent  salaries 
arnings  last 
conveniently 


describe  as  extravagant  sa^^ies  of  Job 
Corps  staff  personnel. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  quitejhatural  that 
they  should  pick  the  Job  Cqifps  center  in 
my  district  since  it  is  the  largest  to  launch 
their  attacks. 

I  would  like  to  point 
these  opponents  took  the  p 
and  compared  them  with 
year.    In  doing   so,   they 
ignored  some  rather  crucial  facts. 

Many  Gary  Center  staff  members  came 
from  the  public  schools  in  Texas  and  the 
1964-65  minimum  salary  schedules  were 
used  as  the  comparative  figure. 

Again,  conveniently,  they  omitted  the 
fact  that  the  Texas  State  Legislature  in- 
creased minimum  ssilary  ^hedules  by 
nearly  19  percent  for  1965-66[ 

Another  convenient  omisklon  in  com- 
paring present  and  past  salaries  is  the 
fact  the  Gary  Center  statf,  in  leaving 
public  schools,  forfeited  thqia-  protection 
under  the  State  civil  servicei  and  benefits 
of  the  teacher  retirement  svBtem.  Fur- 
thermore, public  school  perionnel  work 
abDUt  9  months  of  the  yean,;  while  Gary 
Center  staff  work  a  12-monih  year. 

In  short,  the  charges  pf  excessive 
salaries  at  Job  Corps  centers!  particularly 
Gary,  are  characteristically!  empty. 

But  possibly  the  most  widely  miscon- 
ceived notion  about  Job  dorps  men  Is 
that  they  are  all  "hoodluihs  and  mis- 
fits." 

This  is  simply  not  true.  itatistlcaUy, 
the  average  corpsman  is  17 'fe  years  old; 
was  unemployed  and  looking  for  work; 
finished  the  ninth  grade;  lidd  been  out 
of  school  for  about  11  mcnths;  has  a 
sixth  grade  reading  level;  domes  from  a 
family  of  six;  was  living  ii|i  a  crowded, 
substandard  house;  and  hid  parents  are 
either  unemployed  or  hold  unskilled  jobs. 

Recently  a  Gary  corpsmaiji,  Dale  Stew- 
art, an  18-year-old  Cumbjeirland,  Md., 
youth  was  credited  with  sawing  the  life 
of  a  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex.,  man  who  had 
been  electrocuted  while  working  on  a 
trailer.  | 

Stewart  administered  artificial  res- 
piration until  an  ambulance  arrived,  ac- 
companied the  ambulance  tb  the  hospital 
and  waited  until  the  manj  was  out  of 
danger.  i 

Such  heroic  actions,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree,  do  not  nt  the  profile  bf  a  "hood- 
lum and  misfit."  | 

Nor  do  the  actions  of  It  corpsmen 
who  volunteered  blood  tD  li(lp  a  young 
«lrl;  or  the  young  men  in  the  md'xstrial 
landscaping  course  who  vo  imtarily  as- 
sisted the  city  of  Austin  hi  completing 
its  municipal  garden  center;  or  the 
csrpsmen  who  helped  repair  k  Girl  Scout 
camp. 

The  survivor  of  the  electrical  shock 
later  praised  Stewart  and  tine  Gary  cen- 
ter, saying,  "if  Dale  is  anj  example  of 
what  Gary  corpsmen  are  like,  then  San 
Marcos  is  fortunate  to  hav^  young  men 
like  him  training  near  theta  city." 

This  same  feeUng  of  good  will  is  re- 
acted in  the  attitude  of  the  citizens 
«  San  Marcos  and  their  ejected  repre- 
sentaUves.  j 

Mayor  Ellis  Serur,  whose  firsthand 
taowledge  of  Gary  comes  ^m  almost 
"Ally  contact,  speaks  for  nearly  all  the 
community  when  he  says  '  Jat  Gary  Is 


"one  of  the  finest  examples  of  youth 
rehabilitation"  that  has  ever  been  un- 
dertaken. 

Contrary  to  what  many  critics  report 
about  Job  Corps  center-urban  relations, 
Serur  reports  that — 

Our  (San  Marcos)  relationship  with  Gary 
and  the  corpsmen  has  been  good.  We  have 
had  few  problems.  The  Center  Is  a  distinct 
asset  to  our  community. 

And  to  the  good  mayor's  comments,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  own  personal  feel- 
ings. 

I  have  been  at  Gary  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  I  have  watched  these  young 
men  in  their  classes;  looked  over  their 
shoulders  as  they  welded  and  as  they 
worked  on  automobiles;  and  have  talked 
with  them,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

As  individuals,  as  persons,  as  human 
beings  they  are  grateful,  and  sincere  in 
their  gratitude,  for  the  "second  chance" 
tiiat  their  country  has  given  them. 

They  are  serious-minded  young  men, 
who  realize  the  responsibility  before 
them,  and  who  intend,  for  the  most  part, 
to  act  wisely. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gary 
corpsmen  are  showing  that  the  invest- 
ment of  Job  Corps  is  paying  dividends — 
for  neighboring  commimities  and  their 
residents  and  for  the  individual  corps- 
men. 

These  dividends  will  increasingly  ac- 
crue to  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  these 
young  people  take  their  places  as  con- 
structive, productive,  taxpaying  citizens. 

Another  significant  fact  alxtut  the 
poverty  program  in  the  Southwest,  and 
Texas  in  particular,  is  its  ever-increasing 
public  acceptance.  All  segments  of  so- 
ciety— the  liberals,  the  conservatives, 
businessmen,  mayors,  county  judges, 
school  administrators,  the  welfare  insti- 
tutions, volunteers,  and  the  poor  them- 
selves— are  involved  in  the  program. 

The  poverty  program  in  Texas  has 
been  administered  without  a  breath  of 
scandal  or  misuse  of  funds.  Along 
this  line,  the  fact  that  no  race  riots  have 
occurred  in  Texas  this  summer  is  cer- 
tainly due  in  part  of  the  outstanding 
progress  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Recently,  Gov.  John  Connally  said  at 
McAllen,  Tex.: 

I  can  say  In  the  full  confidence  of  truth 
that  in  Texas  we  have  made  a  genuine  effort 
to  see  that  poverty  funds  are  doing,  and  will 
do.  the  Job  Intended  by  the  President  and 
Congress. 

And  this  year  on  the  nationwide  tele- 
vision program  "Meet  the  Press."  Gover- 
nor Connally  again  praised  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  poverty  program  when 
he  said  that  "the  war  on  poverty  in  Texas 
is  a  tremendous  success  in  all  phases." 
A  great  deal  of  this  success,  also,  is  the 
excellent  and  inspired  administration  of 
our  regional  office  imder  the  direction 
of  the  Honorable  Bill  Crook  whose  staff 
lias  worked  closely  with  all  the  State 
programs. 

This  is  a  large  part  of  the  job  the  war 
on  poverty  was  directed  to  undertake, 
and  it  is  our  clear  responsibility  to  see  to 
it  that  the  fine  progress  being  made  at 
Gary  and  other  Job  Corps  centers  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  and  expand. 

I  believe  we  are  directing  our  efforts  in 
a  positive  and  helpful  manner  In  Texas. 


Surely  we  all  want  to  help  our  young 
people.  For  3  years  I  served  as  adminis- 
trator on  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission. I  foimd  after  several  surveys 
this  Inescapable  fact:  that  unemploy- 
ment w£is  tied  directly  in  ratio  to  the 
lack  of  education  and  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties that  a  young  man  or  older  person 
had.  Invariably,  the  smaller  the  edu- 
cation, the  less  the  opportunity  and  the 
more  the  risk  for  unemployment  and 
being  a  burden  on  society.  It  goes  to- 
gether so  if  we  can  give  these  young 
people  a  chance,  they  will  respond. 

I  harken  back  to  the  day  when  I  was 
with  the  NYA,  nearly  30  years  ago,  when 
some  people  I  knew,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor, were  a  part  of  that  program.  We 
did  good  for  the  young  people.  Most  of 
them  responded  and  became  worthwhile 
citizens.  I  believe  we  can  do  the  same 
thing  again.  If  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
poverty  program  are  not  the  perfect  an- 
swer— and  we  all  admit  they  may  not 
be — then  I  say,  "Give  me  a  better  answer. 
Give  me  a  better  program."  Until  we 
can  come  up  with  a  better  answer,  surely 
we  ought  to  unite  in  a  wholehearted 
manner  to  make  this  program  work. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  anti- 
poverty  program  has  suffered  from 
serious  instances  of  maladministration, 
lack  of  full  and  current  accounting  con- 
trols and  procedures,  excessive  overhead 
in  certain  programs,  political  interfer- 
ence, and  failure  to  involve  the  poor  in 
meaningful  direction  of  their  own  future. 
Aside  from  certain  administrative  and 
fiscal  failings,  smother  shortcoming  has 
been  an  inability  to  coordinate  sufficient- 
ly and  closely  all  the  various  training 
programs  with,  ultimately,  full-time  last- 
ing Job  opportunities. 

An  amendment  has  been  offered — and, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee— to  mandate  much  closer  co- 
ordination between  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  public  employ- 
ment offices  to  insure  maximum  coordi- 
nation of  all  training  programs  and  job 
opportimities. 

Quite  specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  talk  today  of  the 
fact  that  in  these  United  States  there  are 
still  32  million  Americans  living  in  abject 
poverty,  more  than  8  million  Americans 
living  in  substandard  housing,  and 
serious  areas  of  imemplojrment  and  un- 
deremployment. 

Westchester  County  Itself  experiences 
a  substantial  amount  of  poverty  amid 
siffluence.  More  than  120,000  West- 
chester residents  live  in  30,600  sub- 
standard or  deteriorating  housing  units. 
One  out  of  every  twelve  Westchester 
families  is  estimated  to  be  living  in  ab- 
ject poverty  and  one  out  of  five  in  serious 
poverty. 

The  antlpoverty  program,  if  it  Is  to  be 
fully  effective,  has  to  find  better  ways  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  education,  jobs, 
and  housing. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  what  must 
be  done  to  break  the  cycle  of  hopeless- 
ness and  despair  that  is  the  lot  of  so 
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many  Americans  In  Harlem,  Watts,  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant.  Woodlawn,  Hough,  and 
other  areas. 

We  have  serious  ghetto  conditions,  tn 
my  judgment.  In  a  niunber  of  cities — 
including  several  In  Westchester  County. 
One  notable  example  Is  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  Mayor  John  Lindsay  Is  try- 
ing to  do  a  creative,  forthright,  and 
imaginative  Job.  He  has  brought  in  one 
of  the  ablest  men  In  the  coimtry — 
Mitchell  Svlrldoff— to  assist  with  this 
undertaking.  The  mayor  has  said  that, 
in  his  Judgment,  due  to  past  neglect  and 
lack  of  <H>Portimlty  and  lack  of  action, 
some  $50  billion  may  need  to  be  expended 
in  New  York  City  alone  in  the  years 
ahMul. 

Our  primary  concern  must  be  these 
32  million  Americans  and  their  needs — 
the  need  for  much  more  effective  Iden- 
tification of  the  problem  of  the  individ- 
ual who  must  be  trained  and  the  relation 
of  that  individual  to  a  lasting  Job.  In 
addition  to  coordination  of  the  various 
training  programs  and  employment  op- 
portunities, we  need  to  follow  through 
from  the  Initial  training  to  a  serious, 
productive,  and  permanent  Job  that  will 
benefit  the  cc»nmimity  and  the  Individ- 
ual. If  there  is  no  meaningful  follow- 
through,  hope  is  followed  by  an  even 
greater  despair. 

I  would  say  that  In  Westchester 
Coimty  the  community  action  eigencies. 
Headstart  programs,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects,  and  the  two 
VISTA  volunteers  have  been  effective. 

The  commimlty  action  programs  have 
been  characterized  by  one  Westchester 
leader  as  "the  answer  to  our  prayers." 
The  executive  dlrecttw  of  anoUier  pro- 
gram told  me  that  the  CAP  program, 
functioning  in  large  part  through  neigh- 
borhood centers,  "stresses  dignity  and 
the  value  of  the  self."  Another  leader 
said  that,  through  "neighborhood  in- 
volvement," CAP  "helps  whole  families 
and  has  its  most  direct  effect  on  fam- 
ilies." In  the  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 5  community  action  agencies  have 
received  27  grants  since  the  Inception 
of  the  antipoverty  program,  totaling 
$992,023  in  Federal  funds. 

In  the  Headstart  program,  the  di- 
rector of  one  project  in  my  district  told 
me  that  those  who  have  entered  school 
following  some  training  have  "adjusted 
well  to  the  classroom  program."  She 
also  pointed  out  that  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram has  shown  "how  volunteers,  pro- 
fessionals, and  parents  of  different  ethnic 
and  racial  backgrounds  can  work  to- 
gether." More  than  1,000  children  in 
my  district  have  participated  in  11  pro- 
grams, utilizing  $290,367  in  Federal 
funds. 

I  believe  it  is  Interesting  and  pertinent 
to  note  that  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  some  60,000  man-hours  of  work 
have  been  devoted  to  this  program  alone 
in  the  26th  Congressional  District.  Al- 
most 500  yoimg  people  are  in  training, 
and  more  than  100  have  been  pL^tced  in 
good  firms  in  private  Industry  with  well 
pajring  Jobs,  some  of  them  on  the  order 
of  $95  a  week.  Several  enroUees  have 
gone  on  to  coUege — a  dream  that  they 
has  never  thought  possible. 


So  there  are  areas,  in  my  Judgment, 
and  in  my  own  county,  where  this  pro- 
gram is  working.  On  a  national  level, 
several  new  programs  have  shown  prom- 
ise, including  Upward  Bound  which  is 
concerned  with  enco\iraglng  youngsters 
who  have  ability  but  who  lack  motiva- 
tion to  stay  in  school  and  go  on  to  col- 
lege. The  legal  services  program  is  also 
fulfilling  a  pressing  need — the  poor  re- 
quire Justice  and  legal  advice  like  all  of 
us,  if  not  more  so.  Similarly,  the  neigh- 
borhood health  clinics  that  have  been 
established  hold  the  promise  of  tending  to 
needs  at  a  conmiunity  level  that  are  pres- 
ently being  supplied  at  overcrowded  hos- 
pitals. 

But  nothing  having  been  underscored 
on  the  side  of  achievement  should  fall 
to  point  out  that  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittee have  not  fully  honored  their  re- 
sponsibility to  study  the  antipoverty 
program  constructively  and  in  depth. 
We  did  not  have  any  full  hearings  in  the 
field.  No  minority  witnesses  were  called 
before  the  full  committee  In  Washington. 
The  report  on  the  committee  investiga- 
tions was  not  released  until  September  19 
of  this  year — well  after  these  studies  were 
completed. 

I  will  not  comment  on  this  investigative 
report  except  to  say  that  it  failed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  serious  research  to  which 
this  House  smd  the  American  people  are 
entitled. 

The  bill  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
15111,  has  some  shortcomings,  Including 
a  significant  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  funds  among  the  various 
programs.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House 
will  look  seriously  at  the  bill  in  this  re- 
gard and  make  this  and  other  necessary 
amendments. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  try  to 
make  significant  and  important  and 
meaningful  amendments  to  this  bill,  I 
will  offer  one  tomorrow  which  will  much 
more  clearly  deal  with  accounting  con- 
trols and  auditing  practices  and  place 
these  requirements  clearly  and  specifi- 
cally In  the  law.  Certainly  we  need  better 
administration  and  uniform  and  precise 
accounting  controls. 

Second,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  in  some  measure  en- 
courage a  greater  relationship  between 
the  program  and  the  private  enterprise 
system,  an  amendment  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  talents  and  resources  of  the 
private  sector  are  brought  into  play  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent. 

Lastly,  I  hope  to  offer  an  amendment, 
which  I  hope  will  be  considered  and 
adopted,  which  would  make  it  more  pos- 
sible to  Identify  the  occupations  and  lo- 
cations in  which  there  are  shortages  of 
trained  personnel  so  that  we  can  coordi- 
nate the  various  training  programs  and 
relate  them  to  existing  and  actual  Job 
needs.  In  this  way,  we  will  incresisingly 
train  individuals  for  actual,  lasting  Jobs 
which  will  exist  or  which  we  can  antici- 
pate may  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported  the 
antipoverty  program  in  the  past  smd  I 
hope  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future 
contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  needed 
improvements  and  significant  amend- 
ments. 
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Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quonun.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Spetiker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HH.  15111,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quonun,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  333  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  absen- 
tees to  lie  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

Mr.  QUIE.  ISi.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlemtm  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Nelsxn]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  attention  to  a  UPI  story 
that  appeared  today  which  in  part  reads 
as  follows: 

About  2.000  persons  representing  organiza- 
tions for  the  poor  In  13  States  converged  on 
Capitol  HUl  today  to  buttonhole  lawmaken 
In  behalf  of  their  program  for  a  bigger  anti- 
poverty  program. 

The  Wire  service  presents  the  follow- 
ing additional  information,  stating  that 
they  appeared  on  Capitol  Hill  and  Chair- 
man PowKLL  urged  the  delegation  Mon- 
day night  to  bring  the  pressure  on  other 
Members  of  Congress  to  approve  the  bill- 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  anybody  putting  any  pressure 
on  Congress.  I  also  want  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  support  0« 
type  of  activity  that  you  have  referred 


to  here.  I  think  it  Is  a  mistake.  I  have 
said  that  time  and  time  a^ain.  I  believe 
Congressmen  can  be  reasoned  with,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can  be 
coerced.  I  think  anybody  that  fools  with 
the  integrity  of  Congress  by  bringing 
mass  marchers  here  just  does  not  know 
the  political  realities  of  this  country.  If 
there  is — and  I  do  not  thank  there  is — 
any  Federal  money  involved  in  this  at 
all.  I  will  pledge  to  you  ihat  I  will  do 
everything  within  my  powir  to  try  to  re- 
cover it.  J 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  ibe  gentleman 
for  his  sentiment  and  certainly  agree 
with  him.  I  will  go  on  and  point  out 
another  fact  or  two  which  are  contained 
in  the  wire  service's  report,  "A  spokes- 
man for  a  militant  group  known  as  the 
Poverty-Right  Action  coordinated  the 
demonstration."  It  was  my  imderstand- 
Ing  that  demonstrations  are  not  per- 
mitted on  the  Hill,  but  tbe  spokesman 
revealed  that:  "Representatives  came 
Irom  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Virginia,  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska. Michigan.  Mississippi,  and  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  Washington,  D.C." 

Now,  the  point  I  raise  1b  that  one  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  poverty  program  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  is  that  the 
money  is  going  for  salaries  Instead  of 
helping  those  that  this  bUl  is  intended 
to  help.  I  am  wondering  llf  the  people 
who  are  here  are  lobbying  jfbr  their  Jobs 
or  lobbying  for  the  poor. 

There  are  several  questilons  I  would 
like  answers  to.  I  would  Uke,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  get  the  list  of  those  who  are 
here.  Certainly  there  must  be  a  list  of 
those  who  are  attending  this  demonstra- 
tion. Are  they  drawing  per  diem  money? 
Are  they  collecting  expense  money?  I 
think  we  need  to  have  definite  informa- 
tion by  tomorrow  in  answer  to  these 
questions,  and  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  will  try  to  supply  that 
information.  Rumors  prevail  on  the  Hill 
that  many  of  the  people  here  are  draw- 
ing per  diem  from  pov^y  program 
funds.   This  Is  a  sad  mistake  if  it  is  true. 

I  might  add  further  that  yesterday  we 
learned  that  people  employed  in  the  pov- 
erty program  were  registering  voters  in 
Democratic  precincts  in  Cincinnati, 
which  I  think  is  certainly  out  of  line.  If 
this  is  another  instance  of  the  misuse  of 
poverty  funds,  then  I  think  it  should  be 
corrected.  Criticism  such  ^  this  is  con- 
structive criticism.  If  the  sentiment  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
MRs],  expressed  a  moment  ago  is  right, 
then  he  is  In  complete  agreement  with 
"M  on  it,  and  I  hope  he  supplies  this  In- 
formation by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
ilo  my  level  best  to  find  out  the  answers 
to  the  questions  about  the  people  here  in 
Washington.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
wholeheartedly  that  that  is  not  a  proper 
use  of  Federal  funds.  I  reiterate  again 
«at  I  do  not  believe  any  Federal  funds 
»e  Involved  in  this.  If  there  are  any 
Weral  funds  Involved  In  it,  you  have  my 
Wrd  that  I  will  do  everything  in  the 
•orld  to  recover  it  If  It  Is  | 
^dcral  funds. 

Hr.  NELSEN.    Thank  yoii . 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rtan] 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  less  than  2  years  the  war 
on  poverty  has  become  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  successful  aspects  of  the 
President's  Great  Society  program. 
Building  from  the  ground  up,  it  has 
taken  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity an  amazingly  short  time  to  trans- 
form newly  bom  ideas  and  blueprints 
into  flesh  and  blood  programs  from  coast 
to  coast.  The  list  of  accomplishments 
is  imposing.  So  far  the  war  on  poverty 
has  served  more  than  8  million  impov- 
erished Americans,  one  out  of  four  of 
the  Nation's  poor,  with  Jobs,  Job  train- 
ing, educational  programs,  and  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  other  services.  It  has  con- 
tributed vitally  to  the  emergence  of  2.2 
miUion  Americans  from  poverty  in  1965. 
Over  half  a  million  jobs  have  been  filled 
exclusively  by  poor  people.  Operation 
Headstart  had  reached  1,300,000  disad- 
vantaged preschool  children  as  of  the 
end  of  this  summer.  The  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  provided  useful  jobs 
and  earning  for  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  teenagers. 

To  date,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  approved  over  7,475  grants 
under  the  community  action  program  to 
about  1,000  local  antipoverty  agencies  In 
all  50  States.  Job  Corps  centers  have 
been  established  where  nearly  28,750  of 
our  most  terribly  disadvantaged  teen- 
agers are  currently  receiving  remedial 
education,  Job  training,  counseling,  and 
preparation  for  useful  and  productive 
lives.  The  OEO  has  approved  323  VISTA, 
or  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  projects  in  49 
States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  which  2.300  VISTA 
volimteers  from  18  to  80  are  serving,  with 
1,077  more  In  training.  So  far,  approx- 
imately 9.000  poor  residents  of  target 
neighborhoods  have  participated  on  the 
governing  boards  of  community  action 
agencies  across  the  country. 

Perhaps  most  indicative  of  popular  re- 
sponse, the  war  on  poverty  has  brought 
forth  an  absolutely  unprecedented  out- 
pouring of  volunteer  effort,  including 
350,000  Headstart  volunteers,  approxi- 
mately 36.000  members  of  community 
action  boards,  10,000  members  of  Wcxnen 
in  Conmiunity  Service,  and  countless  doc- 
tors, dentists,  lawyers,  businessmen,  reli- 
gious leaders,  and  local  government  offi- 
cials who  have  freely  and  enthusiastically 
devoted  their  efforts  and  skills  to  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Flexibility  has  been  a  keynote  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  think- 
ing, as  the  exciting  new  programs  and 
Innovations  clearly  indicate.  This  sum- 
mer, 20,418  promising  but  economically 
disadvantaged  high  school  students  par- 
ticipated hi  Project  Upward  Bound  on  the 
campuses  of  324  colleges  and  universities, 
beginning  a  full  year  of  Intensive  tutor- 
ing and  special  counseling  that  will  en- 
able them  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
by  qualifying  for  college.    Thirty-seven 


foster  grandparents  projects,  which  serve 
the  economic  needs  of  low-income  elderly 
persons,  together  with  the  emotional  and 
psychological  needs  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate little  children  In  public  and  private 
institutions,  have  won  wide  acclaim. 
Over  160  legal  services  projects  are,  for 
the  first  time,  bringing  the  majest^  of 
the  law  into  battle  on  the  side  of  the 
poor;  68  antipoverty  projects  for  migrant 
agricultural  workers  are  providing  the 
first  avenues  of  opportunity  from  the 
migratory  labor  streams  to  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  And  100  Amer- 
ican Indian  tribes  are  vigorously  con- 
ducting their  own  wtu-s  on  poverty  as  a 
result  of  the  si)ecial  attention  OEO  has 
given  to  their  problems. 

In  addition,  illiterate  adults  in  45 
States  are  participating  in  adult  basic 
education  programs;  work-experience 
projects  have  brought  Jobs  and  Income  to 
over  134,000  family  heads  previously  on 
relief;  over  32,000  antipoverty  loans  have 
gone  to  combat  poverty  In  rural  areas; 
and  small  business  development  centers 
In  50  urban  and  rural  communities  have 
approved  approximately  $22,840,774  In 
economic  Incentive  loans  to  struggling 
small  businesses  in  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods. 

All  this  and  more  has  been  accom- 
plished in  less  than  2  years  under  a  pro- 
gram that  accoimts  for  about  1  cent  In 
each  tax  dollar,  and  which  is  directed  by 
an  OEO  staff  approximating  in  numbers 
that  which  is  required  by  the  Air  Force  to 
keep  a  single  squadron  of  B-52's  in  the 
air.  Our  Republican  friends  have  spoken 
of  "chaotic  administration"  in  the  war 
on  poverty,  but  I  feel  that  these  facts 
constitute,  instead,  a  tremendous  tribute 
to  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  staff.  I  en- 
dorse the  war  on  poverty,  and  lend  my 
full  support  to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  15111,  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Amendments  of  1966,  with 
gratification  at  Its  many  good  features 
but  with  profound  regret  at  its  limita- 
tions that  will  prevent  us  from  making 
a  full-scale  assault  on  poverty  and  its 
related  ills.  The  tremendous  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  less  than  700 
days  of  its  existence  is  clear  proof  of  the 
need  for  expansion  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  It  is  intolerable  that  the 
splendid  beginning  that  has  been  made 
in  giving  the  deprived  and  disadvantaged 
their  first  chance  to  achieve  a  better  life 
may  be  thwarted  by  our  failure  to  allo- 
cate sufficient  resources  of  our  affluent 
society  to  the  war  on  poverty.  The  doors 
to  the  American  way  of  life  and  economic 
abundance  that  have  been  slowly  open- 
ing to  the  poor  must  not  be  closed  again. 
The  commitment  that  the  Nation  made 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
eliminate,  within  our  borders,  the  an- 
cient plague  of  poverty  must  be  fulfilled 
now.  To  those  who  object  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  launch  a  major  attack 
against  poverty,  I  say:  Can  we  afford  not 
to? 
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Yesterday  more  than  1.000  citizens 
from  the  Newark,  N.J.,  area,  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  economic 
brackets,  journeyed  to  Washington  to 
demonstrate  their  concern  about  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation. These  citizens  embodied  the 
spirit  of  the  war  on  poverty — the 
spirit  of  mutual  help  and  neighborliness 
which  made  pioneer  America  great  and 
which  has  given  new  hope  and  vitality 
to  our  hard-pressed  lu-ban  area.  This 
was  a  stirring  example  of  democracy  at 
work.  The  poor  and  the  imleamed 
marched  with  their  able  mayor,  the  Hon- 
orable Hugh  J.  Addonizlo;  with  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  United  Commu- 
nity Corp.,  Dean  C.  Willard  Heckel,  of 
Rutgers  University  Law  School;  and 
with  other  leaders  and  workers  of  the 
community,  in  the  great  cause  of  human 
dignity  and  Justice.  These  citizens 
know  full  well  that  the  poor  have  a 
major  role  to  play  in  their  own  escape 
from  poverty.  But  they  cannot  do  it 
alone.  The  CAP  programs.  Operation 
Headstart,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
legal  services,  job  training,  basic  adult 
education,  the  Job  Corps — all  have 
proved  their  value  in  coping  with  poi/erty 
and  its  ills. 

Among  the  volume  of  letters,  both  com- 
mendatory and  critical.  I  have  received 
from  constituents,  was  one  from  a  par- 
ticipant who  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
the  whole  point  of  the  poverty  program : 

Men  and  women  and  teenagers  In  our  area 
have  been  looking  at  life  In  a  different  Ught 
since  they  have  been  trained  for  new  Joba 
through  the  antlpoverty  funds. 

More  than  20  years  ago  President 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  in  proclaiming  an 
economic  bill  of  rights,  declared — 

We  have  come  to  a  clear  realization  of  the 
fact  that  true  Individual  freedom  cannot 
exist  without  economic  security  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  war  on  poverty  helps  to  Implement 
that  realization.  I  urge  that  we  do  so 
comprehensively  and  adequately  so  that 
the  one-flfth  of  our  population  who  live 
Hves  of  poverty  and  despair  can  "look  at 
life  in  a  different  light." 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  war  against 
poverty,  it  has  been  well  said  is  "to  pro- 
vide the  young  with  the  opportunity  to 
learn,  the  able  bodied  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  work,  the  poor  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  live  In  decency  and  dignity."  Td 
achieve  that  aim  will  not  be  easy.  The 
battle  will  not  be  won  this  year,  or  next 
year,  or  the  next  year. 

The  Important  fact  Is— we  have  be- 
gun— and  we  must  not  falter  or  retreat. 

Mr.  RYAN.  tAi.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
cerned at  the  import  of  the  remarks 
which  were  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsinI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  would  deny 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  petition  the  Congress,  or  to 
come  to  Washington  to  express  his  view- 
point or  his  opinion  upon  any  matter 
pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


I  do  not  recall  any  outcry  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  when  the  real  estate 
lobby  descended  upon  Congress  to  op- 
pose title  rv,  the  open  housing  section,  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  own  opinion 
that  the  citizens  of  the  country  who  are 
most  concerned  and  who  are  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, not  only  have  the  right,  but  have 
the  obligation  to  express  their  points 
of  view  and  to  tell  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress how  the  program  has  been  im- 
plemented and  what  their  needs  and 
concerns  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  antlpoverty  program,  I  thought, 
was  to  bring  about  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  the  poor  in  the  programs 
conducted  under  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  commimity  action  pro- 
gram. When  people  are  involved  in  try- 
ing to  help  themselves  to  develop  their 
own  programs.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  know  from 
them  how  effective  the  programs  are,  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  future. 
This  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to  begin 
to  move  toward  carrying  out  the  words 
of  President  Johnson,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1964 — and  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  President.  He  said  he  was  "declar- 
ing unconditional  war  on  poverty."  He 
warned : 

It  will  not  be  a  short  or  easy  struggle — 
no  single  weapon  or  strategy  will  suffice — 

And  he  pledged  that: 

We  shall  not  rest  until  that  war  Is  won. 
The  richest  nation  on  earth  can  afford  to 
win  It.    We  cannot  afford  to  lose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  enacted  the 
first  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  1964, 
we  knew  that  we  were  charting  a  difiScult 
and  hazardous  voyage  toward  a  distant 
shore  which  no  civilization  had  ever 
reached  before. 

But  with  fiill  knowledge  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  hazards  and  the  costs  which 
lay  ahead,  we  accepted  the  challenge  of 
poverty  not  simply  because  It  was  there, 
or  because  it  ws«  politically  expedient, 
but  because  the  abolition  of  poverty  is 
right.  It  was  right  to  begin  an  attack 
on  poverty  which  could  abolish  it  even- 
tually, if  we  used  the  full  resources  of  our 
Nation. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  the 
most  technologically  advanced  nation 
which  history  has  ever  known,  cannot 
abolish  the  anomoly  of  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  what  the  war  on 
poverty  is  all  about,  and  that  is  what  this 
bill  is  all  about  which  we  have  been 
debating  today  and  yesterday. 

Mr.  Chairman.  30  years  ago  a  great 
President  of  the  United  States,  Pranklln 
D.  Roosevelt,  spoke  about  "one-third  of 
a  nation  111  housed  and,  ill  clad,  111 
nourished." 

Now,  30  years  later  we  knpw  that  there 
Is  still  one-flfth  of  the  Nation  living  In 
the  subbasement  of  our  society;  one- 
fifth  of  the  Nation  is  still  III  housed. 
Ill  clad,  and  ill  nourished  and  unable  to 


participate  fully  In  our  national  life. 
One-flfth  of  the  Nation  is  now  not  ask- 
ing for  handouts,  not  asking  simply  for 
shelter  and  clothing  and  food,  but  ask- 
ing for  the  opportunity — for  the  oppor- 
tvmlty — ^to  help  solve  their  own  problems, 
to  help  begin  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps  and  shape  their 
own  destiny.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  community  action 
part  of  this  program  is  designed  to  give 
people  in  the  ghetto  commimltles  of  our 
cities  and  in  the  poverty-stricken  rural 
areas  of  our  country  the  opportunity  to 
shape  their  own  programs.  This  is  how 
it  is  different  from  other  social  welfare 
programs  in  the  past. 

To  his  everlasting  credit.  President 
Johnson  saw  that,  although  our  Nation 
is  richer  now  than  ever  before,  there  was 
still  one-flfth  of  our  Nation  living  in 
poverty. 

The  first  challenge  confronting  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  to  enable  the  entire 
Nation  to  see  how  poor  35  million  of  its 
inhabitants  really  are.  In  the  revealing 
phrase  of  Michael  Harrington,  the  poor 
of  this  country  were  truly  "the  other 
America."  They  were  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  that  is,  unless  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  America  could  be  brought  into 
the  urban  ghettos  and  impoverished 
rural  areas  which  scar  and  pock 
America's  bright  new  face. 

So  the  flrst  task  was  to  make  America 
face  fully  facts  which  seemed  so  distant 
when  presidential  candidate  John  F. 
Kennedy  told  a  nationwide  television 
audience  ttiat  17  million  Americans  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night. 

And  in  this  flrst  task,  the  war  on 
poverty — ^led  by  the  impoverished  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  by  their  President- 
has  been  a  success.  Poverty  has  become 
a  fact,  a  household  word. 

The  second  challenge  of  the  war  on 
poverty  was  to  formulate  a  program  to 
do  something  about  poverty,  to  plan 
battle  tactics.  It  was  clear  from  the 
start  that  poverty  consisted  of  more  than 
bad  housing,  bad  clothing,  and  bad  food. 
Poverty  is  a  psychological  as  well  as  a 
physical  phenomenon.  In  addition  to 
houses  and  clothes  and  food,  the  poor 
need  self-confldence. 

In  plain  terms,  the  poor  needed  to  de- 
velop the  belief  and  the  knowledge  that 
they  can  control  their  own  environment 
and  shape  their  own  destiny. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  defined 
a  community  action  program  as  one 
"which  is  developed,  conducted,  and  ad- 
ministered with  the  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas 
and  members  of  the  groups  served." 
We  charged  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity with  the  responsibility  of  in- 
volving the  poor.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  to 
provide  education  for  youngsters,  provide 
Jobs  for  those  who  might  be  persuaded  to 
remain  in  school,  encourage  people  to 
learn  new  skills,  and  confront  the  myriad 
problems  which  are  simimed  up  in  the 
word  "poverty." 

Rapidly,  a  truism  became  obvious. 
The  only  way  to  persuade  people  that 
they  can  have  a  hand  in  determining 
their  own  fate  to  to  ask  them  to  help 
decide  what  that  fate  will  be.    The  only 
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way  to  overcome  their  seii$e  of  power- 
lessness  Is  to  give  them  pow^t- 

This,  Mr.  Chairman.  w4s  the  key  to 
the  battle  plan  for  ending  lidverty.  Help 
people  to  help  themselves.  Handouts — 
housing,  food,  and  clothes — are  not 
enough.  I 

Thus  the  cotamimity  acjtlon  program 
vas  bom.  It  was  a  bold  nenir  idea  and  to 
use  it  as  a  weapon  against  poverty  could 
be  very  dangerous.  For  itj  required  the 
creation  of  new  institijuons  which 
would  threaten  the  existing  power  struc- 
ture. But  the  community  action  pro- 
gram represented  the  kindj  of  challenge 
which  must  be  met  to  cre4te  a  success- 
ful program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thirc 
the  war  on  poverty  was  t( 
finance  it  adequately,  to 
the  difficulties,  and  to  win  11 

Today  we  are  meeting,  |  \n.  effect,  to 
review  our  battle  plans 
There  are  those  who  argue 
has  already  cost  too  much — too  much 
money,  too  much  power  of  local  ofBcials, 
too  much  patience  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. They  would  cut  spen^g,  abandon 
the  controversial  programi,  and  redis- 
tribute the  remaining  fund  ions  to  other 
agencies. 

I  totally  disagree  with  bhose  argu- 
ments. When  we  psissed  (|he  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  2  years  sjgo,  we  knew 
that  to  be  successful  the  pcogram  would 
have  to  be  daring  and  controversial. 
The  question  which  we  should  ask  today 
is  not  whether  the  program  is  treading 
lightly,  but  whether  it  is  having  any  suc- 
cess. 

Naturally,  it  is  very  difficu  It  to  evaluate 
a  new  program  of  this  sorfaf ter  only  2 
years,  with  any  real  precisian.  It  is  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
community  action.  How  does  one  weigh 
dignity?  What  price  does!  lone  put  on 
indignation? 

However,  a  moving  testa<nent  to  the 
effect  of  community  action  is  the  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  have  ccme  to  Wash- 
ington from  all  over  the  country  today 
to  join  the  poor  people's  piarch.  The 
point  is  that  these  people  care.  To  them 
the  war  on  poverty  is  no  longer  the  ad- 
ministration's war — it  is  theirs.  Their 
families  and  their  commurjitles  are  the 
ones  at  stake.  They  have  now  decided 
that  they  want  to  carry  on  the  stniggle. 
Prom  us  they  ask  the  money  to  do  so. 
Rather  than  taking  exception  to  their 
presence  here,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI  did,  let  us  see 
It  as  a  measure  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  should  Uke  to  review 
»me  of  the  accompllshmenjtfi  of  the  war 
on  poverty  which  perhaps  ban  tie  more 
easily  measured.  I 

In  the  2  years  since  the  Congress  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  open  to  everyone  "the  oppor- 
^ty  for  education  and  training,  the 
opportunity  to  work,  and  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  decency  and  dignity,"  economic 
opportunity  programs  have  reached  al- 
jwst  7.8  million  people.  More  than 
1361,000  children  have  beeh  enrolled  to 
™  Headstart  child  development  pro- 
«™n.  More  than  600,000  j  3bs  for  teen- 
agers have  been  provided  iiairough  the 
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Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Over  5.1 
million  people  have  been  served  by  the 
almost  700  community  action  agencies. 

Yet  I  would  be  the  first  to  agree  that 
this  record  is  inadequate.  We  have 
reached  7.8  million  people,  but  30  to  40 
million  people  live  to  poverty.  The  pro- 
grams have  barely  begun  to  take  effect. 
The  administrators  have  just  begim  to 
develop  the  understandtog  and  expertise 
to  administer  them  effectively.  To  date, 
the  war  on  poverty  has  been  little  more 
than  a  skirmish.  It  is  time  now  to  ex- 
pand it  rather  than  to  explore  ways  to 
limit  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  war  on  poverty 
I  am  a  hawk.  When  the  1964  legislation 
was  proposed,  I  enlisted  for  the  duration. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  made  a 
moral  commitment  and  must  carry  it 
out.  If  we  do  not.  It  is  not  only  the  poor 
who  suffer,  it  is  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  with  this  feeling  that  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  particular  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966. 

The  Job  Corps  under  title  I  provides 
residential  centers  for  yoimg  men  and 
women,  16  through  21.  to  a  coordtoated 
program  of  basic  education,  skill  trato- 
tog.  and  constructive  work  experience. 
It  is  designed  for  youth  lacktog  the 
schooling  and  skills  for  decent  jobs.  A 
typical  enrollee  entering  the  Job  Corps 
has  only  a  4.7  grade  reading  level,  al- 
though he  has  ftoished  7  years  of  school. 
He  is  7  pounds  underweight,  and  the 
chances  are  four  out  of  five  that  he  has 
never  seen  a  doctor  or  dentist.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  the  enrollees  are  from  a 
broken  home.  Sixty-five  percent  are 
from  families  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  unemployed.  Fifty  percent 
are  from  families  on  relief.  Nine  out  of 
ten  enrollees  are  unemployed  at  the  time 
of  enrollment;  the  1  to  10  who  is  em- 
ployed earns  an  average  wage  of  only  80 
cents  an  hour. 

For  9  months,  Job  Corpsmen  are  given 
60  hours  a  week  of  traintog  and  instruc- 
tion, tocludlng  work  trainmg,  basic  edu- 
cation, guidance  and  counseling,  physi- 
cal fitness,  and  citizenship.  The  success 
of  this  traintog  is  noteworthy.  The  typ- 
ical Job  Corps  graduate  has  raised  his 
readtog  level  by  two  and  a  half  grades. 
He  has  gatoed  10  poimds  and  is  no  longer 
underweight.  He  has  received  medical 
and  dental  care  and  is  now  to  good 
health.  His  eamtog  capacity  is  now 
solid;  Job  Corps  graduates  have  moved 
into  jobs  with  an  average  entry  of  $1.68 
per  hour. 

Furthermore,  as  the  committee  has 
noted: 

Any  attempt  to  objectively  evaluate  the 
Job  Corpe  muat  take  Into  account  that  Ite 
target  population  Is  youngsters  who  are  not 
only  poor,  but  also  have  no  other  alternative 
training  available  to  them. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Job  Corps  Is  not  only  successful,  but  It  is 
unique. 

It  not  only  represents  a  constructive 
opportunity  for  the  poor;  It  represents 
their  only  owwrtunlty. 

Despite  these  gloWig  facts,  the  aan- 
mlttee  has  chosen  to  limit  the  program. 
It  has  cut  the  administration  request  by 
a  fall  $28  million  and  set  a  celUng  of 


45,000  enrollee  positions  or  traintog  slots 
for  all  coriservation  camps  and  urban 
centers.  It  offers  as  a  justification  "the 
present  high  cost  per  enrollee,"  but  I 
would  prefer  to  consider  the  high  cost  of 
welfare  payments  year  after  year,  the 
cost  of  unemplojrment  compensation  year 
after  year,  and  most  of  all.  the  cost  to 
hiunan  dignity  which  follows  the  realiza- 
tion that  one  is  not  only  unemployed  but 
also  unemployable. 

Unfortunate  as  the  committee's  action 
on  the  Job  Corps  is,  the  treatment  of  the 
community  action  program  is  even  more 
serious,  for  the  conmiunity  action  pro- 
gram is  the  very  heart  of  the  war  aa. 
poverty .  Embodied  to  nearly  1 ,000  urban 
and  rural  antlpoverty  agencies  across 
the  Nation,  it  has  become  the  catalyst  of 
community  renewal  and  the  conduit 
from  poverty  to  opportunity  upon  which 
the  entire  national  effort  depends. 

A  gtodtog_5pirlt  of  the  community  ac- 
tion program  Is  faith  to  the  idea  of  a 
"community,"  where  people  can  work  to- 
gether to  Identify  common  toterests  to  a 
goal  as  large  and  noble  as  the  eradication 
of  poverty,  and  can  Itok  their  efforts  to 
achievtog  this  goal.  Community  action 
programs  represent  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ways  in  which  the  poor  can 
formulate  and  articulate  their  views. 
Congress  should  not  restrict  this  pro- 
gram, which  at  last  has  given  people  a 
chance  to  help  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture. 

However,  the  committee  has  down- 
graded the  commimlty  action  program. 
Section  210  of  HJl.  15111  amends  title  n 
of  the  1964  act  by  striking  out  that  pro- 
vision which  directs  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  give  preference  to 
programs  and  projects  .which  are  com- 
PKjnents  of  a  community  action  program. 

The  community  action  program  is  fiu-- 
ther  downgraded  by  the  authorization 
provisions  contained  to  HJl.  15111.  To 
implement  the  provisions  of  title  n,  $832 
million  is  authorized  by  section  2.  From 
that  total  at  least  $509  million  is  au- 
thorlzgd  for  programs  other  than  c<»n- 
munity  action.  Many  of  these  are  quite 
worthy— as  I  will  potot  out  later— but  the 
fact  remains  that  they  will  all  have  to 
be  paid  for  from  community  actlcoi 
funds.  Only  $323  million  r«nains  un- 
earmarked,  that  is,  remains  to  be  allo- 
cated by  the  local  commuriities — which 
is  about  $125  million  less  than  the 
amoimt  authorized  for  community  acticm 
to  fiscal  year  1966.  and  about  $150  mil- 
lion less  than  the  administration  asked 
for  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  by  the  ef- 
fect which  this  restricted  CAP  budget 
will  have  on  New  York  City.  The  poverty 
program  to  New  York  has  been  misad- 
ministered  by  local  officials,  but  never- 
theless it  is  now  beginning  to  make  some 
headway.  If  all  of  the  programs  now 
operating  to  the  dty  were  to  be  renewed 
and  funded  for  the  next  year,  they  would 
cost  $36  million — even  if  no  new  pro- 
grams were  started.  Yet  imder  the  au- 
thorization to  this  bill  only  $23  mlllloii 
could  be  made  available.  Thus  current 
programs  to  the  city — which  are  far  from 
large  enough  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  act  would  have  to'  be  cut  by  one- 
thlid. 
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The  committee  Is  to  be  commended, 
however,  for  the  other  changes  which  It 
has  made  In  defining  the  role  of  com- 
mimlty  action  programs.  The  new  defi- 
nition of  "community,"  making  it  clear 
that  It  Is  not  necessarily  coextensive  with 
a  political  subdivision,  is  consistent  with 
the  concept  which  I  have  fought  for  In 
trying  to  amend  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  to  allow  an  area  like  Harlem  or 
Watts  to  be  treated  independently  of  the 
political  unit  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  also 
would  seem  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  "commimity"  action  to  require,  as 
202(c)  now  would,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  a  community  action  board  reside 
In  the  community  itself. 

More  important,  the  proposed  new 
section  205(f)  would  require  that  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  commimity  action  programs 
would  have  to  be  used  for  operating  in- 
dependently funded  programs  in  com- 
mimltles  in  which  an  overall  community 
action  agency  is  concui^tly  In  opera- 
tion. 

This  amendment  Is  similar  to  a  pro- 
posal which  I  made  In  a  letter  to  the 
Director  of  the  OflBce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Sargent  Shrlver,  on  April  30 
1965.    I  pointed  out: 

The  Bucceu  of  the  President'!  antlpoverty 
program  depends  upon  stlmvUatlng  loc*l 
initiative.  ThU  must  not  be  stifled  by  per- 
mitting the  dty  to  have  a  stranglehold  on 
the  program.  There  Is  a  fear  that,  unless 
the  dty  controls  the  program,  the  status  quo 
will  be  threatened  creating  a  problem  for  the 
city.  Because  of  this  poUtlcal  fear  and  the 
enticing  visions  of  a  new  patronage  pool,  the 
city  administration  la  attempting  to  thwart 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

Noting  the  failures  of  New  York  C?ity  to 
get  its  proposed  programs  off  the  ground, 
I  said: 

There  should  be  a  subetantlal  amount  of 
direct  Federal  fiindlng  to  local  community 
action  programs.  .  .  .  This  wlU  provide  for 
diversity  as  weU  as  a  balance  between  the  city 
and  private,  nonproflt  agencies. 

Hopefully  the  OEO  will  now  be  able  to 
cope  with  such  situations  directly. 

Mr.  CTialrman,  a  second  important  re- 
sult of  independent  funding  is  suggested 
by  the  committee  in  the  report: 

The  amendment  will  ln>ur»— 

The  report  says — 
that  there   U  unequivocal  opportunity  for 
nonumbrella  groups  of  a  gnMroots  nature 
to  undertake  IndependenUy  funded  projecta. 

Aa  the  committee  has  made  clear,  the 
grassroots  nature  of  the  Independently 
funded  projects  Is  not  to  be  considered  a 
substitute  for  the  maximum  feasible 
PartldpaUon  of  the  poor  in  the  com- 
mmilty  action  boards.  Rather.  It  Is  an 
additional  method  of  Involving  the  poor 
In  the  projects  which  will  help  to  shape 
their  environment. 

^  There  are  other  commendable  aspects 
to  HJl.  15111  as  well.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  c<anmlttee 
have  been  Imaginative  In  devising  new 
and  exciting  programs,  while  expanding 
a  few— too  few— of  the  older,  already 
successful  programs. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  au- 
thorization has  been  increased  to  MM 


million,  which  Is  almost  twice  as  much 
as  was  obligated  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  new  amount  is  expected  to 
result  In  180,000  job  opportunities  for 
youths  in  school  during  the  next  aca- 
demic year,  180.000  summer  jobs  to 
bridge  the  academic  gap  between  spring 
and  fall  and  help  insure  the  return  to 
school  of  disadvantaged  youngsters,  and 
85,000  full-time  job  opportunities  for 
school  dropouts.  The  out-of -school  pro- 
gram has  been  improved  by  Including  not 
only  work  experience  but  other  assist- 
ance, such  as  basic  literacy  training  and 
occupational  skill  training,  as  well  by 
broadening  the  program  to  Include  on- 
the-job  training  In  private  emplosonent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Sargent  Shrlver  has 
called  Project  Headstart  "OEO's  greatest 
single  measurable  success."  It  has  had 
great  Impact  on  the  children  it  serves,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  children's 
Intelligence  quotients  have  been  raised 
by.  as  much  8  to  10  points  In  just  a  6-week 
period.  This  record  is  recognized  by  the 
committee's  action  in  authorizing  $352 
million — almost  twice  last  year's  obliga- 
tion— for  this  year's  Headstart  program. 
The  additional  money  is  to  be  used  to 
improve  health,  nutritional  social,  edu- 
cational, and  mental  health  services  for 
the  preschool  children. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  at  this  point  I  must 
express  my  great  concern  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Headstart  program 
by  New  York  City,  a  problem  which 
underlines  my  view  expressed  earlier  that 
there  must  be  more  direct  funding  by 
OEO  of  independent  programs. 

New  York  City's  Headstart  program 
has  been  tripped  and  often  immobilized 
by  an  impossible  tangle  of  redtape. 

Last  Deconber,  OEO  approved  $6.5 
mllUon  for  Headstart  programs  which 
were  to  benefit  some  12,000  New  York 
City  youngsters  in  programs  operated  by 
46  agencies.  Including  New  York  City's 
Board  of  Education.  The  programs  were 
to  operate  during  the  6  months  period 
from  January  through  June. 

By  the  middle  of  April  only  21  inde- 
pendent agencies  were  operating  Head- 
start  programs,  7  agencies  were  partially 
operating,  and  17  agencies  with  pro- 
grams involving  3,500  children  were  not 
operating  at  all— the  children  trapped 
in  the  middle  of  bureaucratic  wrangle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  independ- 
ent Headstart  agencies  in  New  York 
City  have  been  pleading  with  OEO  to  be 
able  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Fed- 
eral agency,  to  be  funded  directly,  to 
avoid  the  morass  of  local  redtape  which 
has  impeded  rather  than  facilitated  their 
efforts.  One  of  the  Important  purposes 
of  the  antlpoverty  program  is  the  devel- 
oixnent  of  community  action  and  self- 
reliance;  yet  many  of  the  persons  oper- 
ating these  local  programs  feel  that 
almost  all  their  efforts  are  absorbed  In 
fighting  through  the  many  layers  of  local 
bureaucracy  only  to  be  confronted  In  the 
end  by  another  layer  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  instances 
where  it  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  poverty 
program  to  have  OEO  deal  directly  with 
local  independent  agencies.  And  I  feel 
particiilarly  strongly  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  step  into  a  direct  ad- 


ministrative position  when  a  local  pov- 
erty  umbrella  agency  has  demonstrated 
its  inability  to  effectively  administer  a 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  note  that 
new  approaches  will  be  Introduced  to 
strengthen  old  programs.  Section  211 
of  the  pending  bill  would  expand  the 
adult  basic  education  program  to  In- 
elude  not  only  reading  and  writing  Eng- 
lish, but  also  other  basic  skills,  such  as 
arithmetic  and  speech.  Section  805 
would  authorize  VISTA  to  spend  up  to  15 
percent  of  its  funds  for  special  volunteer 
programs  which  would  include  the  em- 
ployment of  low-income  persons. 

One  especially  important  program  that 
will  be  enlarged  by  H.R.  15111  is  the  legal 
services  program.  In  a  few  short  months 
it  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most  eflec- 
tive  arms  of  the  antlpoverty  effort.  Ad- 
ministered as  a  branch  of  the  community 
action  program,  it  sets  up  local  legal  as- 
sistance projects  in  urban  and  rural 
areas.  Local  projects  generaUy  establish 
community  law  offices  in  the  target  pov- 
erty neighborhoods,  thus  providing  im- 
mediate legal  aid  and  representation  to 
the  poor  in  the  countless  crises  of  their 
lives,  in  which  the  law  is,  or  can  be,  the 
crucial  determining  factor.  The  extent 
to  which  the  poor  are  in  need  of  legal 
services  cannot  be  exaggerated— and 
OEO  has  moved  dramatically  to  meet 
this  need,  to  close  the  gap  between  pov- 
erty and  justice. 

The  poor  are  at  a  power  disadvantage, 
politically  and  economically,  in  Ameri- 
can society,  and  one  of  the  traditional 
roles  of  the  law  Is  the  elimination  of  the 
arbitrariness  of  power.  Equal  justice  un- 
der law  Is  an  ideal  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained when  strength  and  Infiuence  are 
countervailed  by  effective  legal  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights.  Unprotected 
rights  are  no  rights  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  legal  services  program 
helps  the  poor.  In  urban  areas,  slum 
dwellers  often  demand  that  landlords 
bring  their  property  up  to  the  minimum 
standards  required  by  municipal  housing 
codes  before  they  pay  their  rent.  The 
landlord's  response  to  such  demands  fre- 
quently is  the  service  of  an  eviction  no- 
tice: "If  you  don't  like  it,  get  out."  Such 
response  has  made  it  possible  for  land- 
lords to  fiaunt  housing  codes,  for  poor 
people  would  rather  live  in  rimdown 
apartments  than  in  none  at  all.  With  a 
legal  services  lawyer  to  defend  the 
tenant,  the  practice  of  evicting  tenants 
who  demand  habitable  apartments  can 
be  significantly  reduced. 

In  addition  to  providing  legal  aid,  OEO 
has  funded  one  program  at  Columbia 
University  which  is  a  research  project, 
designed  to  develop  a  body  of  expertise- 
presently  nonexistent — on  the  subject  of 
the  legal  problems  of  poor  people.  In 
cooperation  with  this  program,  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Center  of  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth,  recently  fimded  by  OEO. 
has  already  begun  litigation  challenging 
imannounced  visits  to  welfare  recipients' 
homes  by  investigators  of  the  New  York 
City  Welfare  Department.  The  Colum- 
bia project  will  make  the  issues,  opinions, 
and  arguments  available  to  legal  services 
projects  throughout  the  country. 
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Law  schools  are  being  ^couraged  to 

use  OEJO  fimds  to  develop  courses  deal- 
ing with  the  legal  problems  of  the  poor. 
Both  the  University  of  Detroit  and  the 
university  of  Mississippi  have  already 
begun  such  programs,  and  both  of  these 
programs  are  functioning  in  cormection 
with  OEO-funded  law  ofidces  in  which 
law  students  are  able  to  learn  at  first 
hand  the  kind  of  legal  pipblems  which 
the  poor  actually  have,  and  the  manner 
in  which  lawyers  can  be  of  lose  in  solving 
them.  Thus,  OEO  Is  chaiWing  not  only 
the  world  of  the  poor  but  wso  the  world 
of  the  lawyer.  One  result  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  a  tremendous  enthusiasm 
for  the  program  on  the  part  of  law  stu- 
dents, many  of  whMn  will  devote  their 
time  and  energy  to  legal  ^rvlces  to  the 
poor  after  law  school.        ' 

OEO  and  the  project  agbicies  aroimd 
the  country  have  been  floodied  with  appli- 
cations for  jobs  in  legal  services  pro- 
grams. If  legal  services  does  nothing 
but  interest  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
law  school  students  and  recent  graduates 
in  the  need  and  opportui^ies  for  pro- 
viding legal  help  for  the  door,  I  would 
feel  it  is  worth  while.  | 

At  least  three  new  prog|-ams  also  de- 
serve special  mention.  T^e  first,  con- 
tained in  section  205,  would  authorize 
$88  million  in  fiscal  year  1^67  to  provide 
training  and  public  service  employment 
for  the  hard-core  imem ployed.  Work 
experience  will  be  combined  with  educa- 
tional and  training  assist^ce,  such  as 
basic  literacy  and  occupatipnal  training, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  ak  least  25,000 
people  will  receive  jobs,  training,  and 
supportive  services  during  the  next  year. 
This  is  a  creative  new  idea,  which  at- 
tacks hard-core  unemployment  while 
supplying  needed  services.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  some  5  million  people  could 
be  usefully  employed  in  liie  fields  of 
health,  education,  urban  improvement, 
and  welfare.  The  supply  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  fill  these  positions  is  inade- 
quate and  is  becoming  Incr^BSingly  more 
so.  What  better  people  to  train  for  these 
jobs  could  be  found  than  the  chronically 
unemployed? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  '  uncontrolled 
growth  of  narcotics  addiction  has  be- 
come a  fact  of  life  for  niany  of  those 
in  the  target  areas  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Section  207  is  aimed  at  helping  to  meet 
this  problem.  It  authorized  $12.5  million 
for  a  new  experimental  pr<^gram  for  the 
prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  over  5.000  addicts.  The 
approach  is  noninstitutlorjal.  It  would 
offer  the  motivation  of  a  Job,  combined 
with  educational  and  tralnlpg  assistance, 
in  a  total  effort  toward  providing  Uie 
addict  with  a  hopeful,  not  despairing, 
future.  This  program  is  particularly  Im- 
portant for  New  York  State,  where 
nearly  one-half  of  the  knlown  narcotic 
addicts  in  the  Nation  resitte. 

Section  207  also  provides  another  im- 
portant new  program  by  authorizing  $8 
million  to  establish  a  program  of  small 
loans  to  persons  from  low-income  fami- 
lies who  are  confronted  with  finan- 
cial emergencies.  Approximately  40.000 
toans,  each  bearing  2  percent  annual  in- 
terest, would  be  made  and  wherever  it  is 
feasible,  the  loan  will  be  made  through 


local  credit  imlons  created  in  poverty 
areas  through  conamunlty  action  groups. 
Such  a  program  holds  out  great  hope  for 
averting  family  tragedies  induced  by  a 
lack  of  urgently  needed  funds,  although 
I  must  express  my  disappointment  that 
the  loan  limit  should  be  only  $300  per 
individual. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  war  on  pov- 
erty has  initiated  many  new  progrEuns, 
the  necessary  financial  commitment  hab 
not  been  made.  Last  year,  for  Instance, 
we  authorized  $1,785  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966  portion  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
But  when  the  appropriations  bill  came 
up,  it  appropriated  $1.5  billion.  I  de- 
plored this  action  and  introduced  H.R. 
15851,  which  would  have  appropriated 
the  additional  $285  million  needed  for 
full  funding  of  the  war  on  poverty  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  The  bill  we  now  con- 
sider authorizes  $1.75  billion — $35  mil- 
lion less  than  last  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  $2.5  bil- 
lion. When  this  bill  goes  to  conference, 
I  hope  the  Senate  figure  will  prevail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  the  i>oor.  We  have  the  op- 
portunity and  the  duty  to  fulfill  that 
promise  with  total  commitment.  Let  us 
proceed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GoodellI. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Ml-.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
debate  on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1966  I  wish  to  give  the 
following  examples  which  point  out  to 
me  that  needless  duplication  of  existing, 
private.  State,  and  Federal  programs  is 
occurring  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Just  yesterday  I  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Seattle  Building  fc  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  which  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center  in  Seat- 
tle is  comp)eting  with  an  apprenticeship 
program  which  is  already  operating  suc- 
cessfully and  which  is  sponsored  jointly 
by  State  and  Federal  fimds. 

Instead  of  funding  over  $1,135,000  to 
the  Seattle  project,  why  was  the  existing 
program  not  enlarged  upon  if  the  need 
is  there? 

Another  glaring  example  was  called  to 
my  attention  early  this  summer  when  the 
magazine  Welding  Engineer  carried  an 
editorial  pointing  out  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  had  set  up  a 
welding  training  program  in  an  eastern 
city  and  that  the  initial  program  would 
cost  about  $16,000  a  year  to  train  four 
welders.  This  is  figured  on  the  $3,800 
cost  for  a  12-week  course  in  arc  welding. 
As  if  the  cost  were  not  a  sad  enough 
commentary,  there  is  also  another  one — 
the  students  are  receiving  training  only 
with  stick  electrodes.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  course  to  instruct  the  student  in 
the  use  of  the  Mig  gun  which  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  trade. 

I  do  not  know  why  a  welding  school 
has  to  be  set  up  In  a  city  that  has  two  of 
the  best  privately  operated  welding 
schools  in  the  country,  schools  where 


experienced  teachers  would  provide  weld- 
ing students  with  adequate  training  and 
virtually  insure  them  a  job  at  a  cost  of 
one-fourth  to  one-eighth  the  money  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  going 
to  spend  per  student. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  these  are  Just  two  of 
innumerable  examples  of  waste  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  through  duplication  of 
OEO  programs  with  existing  and  ade- 
quate private.  State  or  Federal  programs. 
I  would  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  cfireful  consideration  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation  which  we  are  cur- 
rently considering  so  that  we  might  alter 
or  eliminate  those  portions  which  would 
lead  to  further  needless  duplication  of 
programs. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
year,  when  we  were  discussing  this  same 
poverty  war  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, several  of  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  spoke  of  the  hopes  that  we 
had  had  for  the  program.  When  the 
original  bill  to  establish  the  OEO  came 
before  us,  the  Congress  had  hopes  for  a 
vigorous,  effective  program  to  combat 
one  of  our  most  serious  national  prob- 
lems. Our  hopes  were  shared  by  the 
impoverished. 

Last  year,  when  we  discussed  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program,  we  looked  back 
at  those  hopes  and  at  the  failure  of  the 
poverty  war  to  meet  them.  We  noted 
with  disappointment  that  the  strong, 
vigorous,  imaginative  program  we  had 
been  promised  was  in  practice  a  half- 
hearted ineffectual  sham,  weighted 
down  with  political  patronage,  untrained 
and  unqualified  personnel,  and  with  a 
complete  lack  of  purpose  and  direction. 

I  wish  that  I  could  stand  here  a  year 
later  and  report  that  the  situation  had 
improved.  I  wish  I  could  point  to  the 
improvements  and  the  attempts  to  clean 
up  the  problems.  I  wish  I  could  point 
to  poverty-stricken  people  whose  faith 
in  the  Government  had  been  renewed 
and,  most  important  of  all.  whose  faith 
in  themselves  had  been  renewed  by  the 
work  of  the  OEO. 

Instead,  I  find  only  more  disappoint- 
ment, more  political  antics,  more  mis- 
management, more  people  asking  "when 
will  the  poor  be  helped?"  We  have 
pumped  bllUons  of  dollars  into  a  pro- 
gram that  has  never  gotten  off  the 
groimd.  And  here  we  stand  once  again, 
about  to  pour  in  more  money,  about  to 
pledge  the  taxpayers  to  another  year  of 
supporting  one  of  the  most  expensive 
boondoggle  in  our  history. 

Perhaps  the  most  heartbreaking  part 
of  this  is  the  realization  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  that  this  program  which  prom- 
ised them  so  much  can  give  them  so 
little.  Many  of  the  people  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  are  already  suspicious  of 
their  Government.  They  feel  that  It 
does  not  represent  them,  and  they  blame 
their  society  for  the  poverty  they  live  in. 
One  of  the  most  laudable  goals  of  this 
program  was  to  restore  their  faith  and 
give  them  hope  and  confidence. 

This  summer,  two  teaching  Sisters 
from   a   convent  in   Florida,  came    to 
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Washington  and  worked  with  the  pov- 
erty program  here.  With  their  lives  al- 
ready dedicated  to  helping  others,  they 
came  full  of  energy  to  see  and  help  in 
what  they  expected  to  be  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  the  program  could  do  for 
the  poor.  They  left  hurt,  bewildered, 
and  disappointed.  They  told  me  of 
young  men  and  women  who  were  just 
beginning  to  think  that  someone  cared, 
beginning  to  really  want  to  learn  and 
work  and  make  something  of  themselves. 
They  told  me  of  the  promises  made  these 
young  people  and  never  kept.  Paychecks 
were  held  up  for  weeks.  Careless  han- 
dling of  the  books  and  confusion  in  of- 
fices resulted-  in  incorrect  pasmients, 
errors  which  then  took  weeks  to  correct. 
They  told  me  of  equipment  promised  and 
never  delivered,  of  appointments  broken, 
of  endless  waiting,  of  the  struggle  to  get 
needed  supplies,  of  the  royal  runaround 
whenever  they  tried  to  appeal  to  the 
poverty  authorities. 

They  were  Indignant,  they  were  upset, 
and  they  were  terribly  disappointed. 
They  saw  young  people  buoyed  up  by 
hopes  and  promises,  let  down.  They 
saw  old  suspicions  creep  back.  They 
heary  cjmlcism  return,  and  apathy  and 
distrust. 

Their  story  is  not  an  unusual  one  We 
have  heard  it  in  variation  from  all  over 
the  country.  Bungling  in  the  OEO  has 
come  to  be  expected,  and  such  reports 
cause  little  surprise  any  more. 

In  Memphis,  Term.,  youths  \v1th  a 
weekly  salary  of  $31.25  were  forced  to 
kick  back  $25  each  from  their  stilaries 
for  the  hiring  of  an  unauthorized  super- 
visor. In  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  a  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  project  was  canceled 
after  it  was  discovered  that  90  percent  of 
toe  youths  enrolled  were  not  from  low 
income  families.  Ofllclals  in  Chicago  ad- 
mit that  27>/2  percent  of  toeir  23,804 
children  in  the  Heculstart  program  were 
from  families  exceeding  the  paverty 
level.  They  did  not  even  know  tie  in- 
comes for  20  percent  more.  This  means 
toat  anotoer  5.000  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren could  have  been  h^ped. 

Payroll  ghosts  are  haxmting  toe  Koston 
community  development  progran::;  200 
of  toe  600  teenagers  employed  last  sum- 
mer claim  toat  toeir  W2  forms  slnowed 
more  income  than  toey  actually  re<eived. 
An  additional  200,  for  whom  W2  forms 
had  been  issued  and  in  whose  names 
checks  were  written  cannot  be  located — 
eitoer  because  they  were  signed  up  with- 
out addresses  or  because  toey  never 
existed. 

In  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  after  wait- 
ing since  August  of  1965  for  toe  appli- 
cation forms  to  arrive,  toe  city  paid  for 
its  own  director,  teachers,  and  facilities 
to  get  the  Headstart  program  underway. 
The  forms  arrived  in  November,  and  the 
officials  were  told  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  getting  them  cleared  before  March  of 
1966. 

In  Wisconsin,  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  was 
assigned  to  a  camp  90  miles  from  his 
home.  His  travels  to  get  toere  covered 
400  miles  and  2  days,  3  plane  changes, 
a  bus  ride,  and  a  car  ride.  All  tois  was  at 
Government  expense,  and  after  the  Job 
Corps  had  been  advised  that  toe  cheap- 
est way  would  have  been  by  taxi  for  $35. 


In  Chicago,  city  hall  controls  toe  ap- 
pointment of  42  of  toe  75  community 
action  directors.  This  enables  the  mayor 
to  keep  control  of  the  $21  million  in  pov- 
erty grants  to  keep  his  political  machine 
nmning. 

In  Philadelphia,  of  the  first  16  group 
leaders  hired  to  work  with  youngsters 
in  toe  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  13  had 
arrest  records  including  larceny,  assault 
and  battery,  and  morals  counts  involv- 
ing minors. 

In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  toe  poverty 
programs  spent  $345,549  to  renovate  a 
hotel  worth  $250,000.  A  corporation 
whose  president  was  toen  a  leadirxg  Dem- 
ocrat officeholder  receives  $94,800  a  year 
profit  on  toe  property. 

In  Pasadena,  Tex.,  they  did  not  under- 
stand toe  Youto  Corps  to  be  a  strictly 
"poor-folks"  program.  The  chairman  of 
the  selection  committee  was  quoted  say- 
ing: 

We  felt  there  could  be  kinds  of  poverty 
other  than  material  poverty,  that  perhaps 
some  needed  Jobs  for  spiritual  or  other  rea- 
sons. 

It  was  reported  that  some  youths  were 
hired  who  just  wanted  to  support  a  car. 
If  they  went  down  the  list  far  enough, 
he  admitted,  it  is  possible  a  boy  with  a 
fatoer  and  mother  who  made  $20,000  a 
year  could  have  been  hired.  Maybe  that 
is  poverty  in  Texas,  but  I  doubt  that  this 
is  what  Congress  had  in  mind. 

Over  one  tolrd  of  toe  employees,  38 
percent  making  over  $6,000  at  five  men's 
urban  Job  Corps  centers  received  over  a 
20-percent  increase  to  join  the  war  on 
poverty.  Percentage  Increases  run  as 
high  as  526  percent,  and  increases  over 
100  percent  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

On  toe  subject  of  salaries,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  [William  AykrsI,  pointed  out 
some  very  pertinent  figures  earlier  this 
year.  According  to  toe  President's  1967 
budget  6.484  permanent  Federal  em- 
ployees are  budgeted  to  nm  Mr.  Shriver's 
war  at  a  cost  nearing  $53^  million  in 
salaries  alone.  Twenty -five  of  toese  are 
paid  more  than  General  Westmoreland. 
Five  receive  more  than  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  who  runs  pro- 
grams twice  the  size  of  toe  entire  poverty 
war. 

The  tragic  part  is  that  this  bill  we 
are  talking  about  today  only  repeats  toe 
same  old  promises,  only  makes  toe  same 
old  claims,  only  tries  to  buoy  the  hopes 
of  the  poor,  without  providing  a  single 
concrete  step  for  fulfilling  toem. 

We  have  had  2  years  now  to  profit  by 
our  mistakes,  to  learn  by  our  experiences 
and  to  try  to  improve  toe  concepts  and 
the  operation  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Instead,  we  have  just  poured  In  more 
money. 

It  has  become  even  clearer  than  it  was 
last  year  that  the  majority  does  not  want 
the  investigation  of  the  war  on  poverty 
that  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  the 
program  work.  We  have  attempted  on 
many  occasions  and  even  introduced  leg- 
islation to  institute  such  hearings  and 
investigations,  but  we  have  been  blocked 
at  every  turn.  The  hearings  were  so 
stacked  with  favorable  witoesses  that 
Sargent  Shrlver  turned  out  to  be  toe 


most  critical.  Republican  suggestions 
for  witnesses  were  summarily  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
deserve  a  better  return  on  toe  Investment 
of  $2.3  billion  of  toeir  taxes.  And  the; 
deserve  to  know  where  toe  next  install- 
ment will  go  and  what  they  will  get  from 
it.  No  one  expects  the  program  to  end 
poverty  overnight,  or  entirely.  But  we 
do  have  a  right  to  expect  that  after  2 
years  and  $2  billion,  some  progress  might 
have  been  made.  Or  at  least  that  some 
progress  is  in  sight. 

Unfortunately,  it  looks  as  if  all  that  is 
in  sight  is  more  waste,  more  unkept 
promises,  more  highly  paid  political 
hacks,  and  more  newspaper  articles 
about  toe  failures  and  foibles  of  the 
most  expensive  fraud  of  the  decade. 

This  is  not  what  we  wanted.  This  is. 
unfortunately,  what  many  of  us  predict- 
ed. It  did  not  take  a  crystal  ball  to  see 
that  a  poorly  conceived  and  badly 
planned  program  run  by  unqualified 
leaders  on  political  patronage  was 
doomed  to  fail.  And  it  takes  no  occult 
powers  to  see  toat  until  toese  basic  flaws 
are  righted,  the  poverty  war  cannot  ful- 
fill the  hopes  of  eitoer  the  poor  or  the 
taxpayer. 

It  is  not  because  we  are  not  interested 
in  the  poverty  stricken  that  we  oppase 
this  bill.  It  is  ratoer  because  we  do  care 
and  because  we  would  like  to  be  able  to 
answer  the  cries  of  "when  will  tiie  poor 
be  helped,"  that  we  continue  to  insist 
upon  a  more  responsible  program. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
now  and  then  we  all  get  a  wonderful  let- 
ter from  what  we  like  to  call  our  grass- 
roots back  home.  If  you  will  Indulge  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  lady.  I  think 
this  is  truly  grassroots,  Oswegatchie, 
N.Y.  I  will  not  try  to  Identify  where  that 
Is  In  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks. 

But  in  this  letter  she  wrote  to  her 
Congressman,  she  said  this: 

The  "Vista"  program  In  Osfwegatchle  was 
(Is)  sure  a  big  joke!  You  should  have  seen 
the  two  characters  who  came  here  last  fall 
to  show  us  how  to  live.  Ha!  Two  beatnlto. 
no  lees,  with  scraggly  beards  and  long  hair 
to  say  nothing  of  tight  pants.  One  left 
when  we  had  our  first  frost — the  second  has 
stayed  on  and  altho  we  can't  see  that  he  has 
done  anything  for  Oswegatchie  In  7  njonths, 
we  have  managed  thru  the  school  and  clergy 
to  make  him  look  quite  human,  so  now  he 
has  taken  his  government  car  and  his  credit 
card  and  gone  to  Potsdam  to  live. 

The  community  she  refers  to  has  two 
colleges. 

Her  letter  continues: 

He  is  now  shorn  and  shaved  so  we  have 
reversed  the  formula  and  have  done  some- 
thing for  VISTA.  And  when  he  returns  to 
Berkeley  College  In  C?allfomla  next  fall  they 
may  send  \is  a  whole  flock  of  these  char- 
acters to  "humanize." 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  she  concluded 
in  her  letter  as  follows : 

You  may  wonder  what  sort  of  a  nut  I  un- 
I  am  onp  of  many  who  try  to  serve  their 
community  and  fellow  men — who  work  in 
churches,  on  school  boards  and  fraternal 
organizations;  who  hold  a  Job— care  for  their 


bomes  and  families  and  who  worry  about 


dxir  fine  young 
^Iways  under- 
up  a  certain 
bid  age,  if  we 


vars  In  far-off  lands  that  kill 

Qun  for  reasons  we  do  not 

stand,   who   desire    to   build 

amount  of  security  for  oxu- 

achieve  It,  and  who  still  havjs  faith  in  God 

and  country  and  even  our  Cptigressmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  toank  tjhe  gentleman 
for  yielding.  \ 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  C^mirman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  toe  gentle- 
man. ! 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  going  to  assume 
for  the  purposes  of  my  remarks  here 
that  your  letter  Is  correct  ahd  I  am  sorry 
that  this  was  not  brought  |to  my  atten- 
tion sooner  because  I  am  opposed  to  that 
Bnd  of  person  myself,  the  kind  of  beat- 
nik who  was  described  there.  They  do 
not  represent  my  philosophy  and  I  hope 
that  they  do  not  represent  toe  philoso- 
phy of  this  program.  i 

If  you  have  any  evidence  of  this,  if 
you  will  turn  it  over  to  me,  I  will  do  my 
level  best  to  get  toem  ou^  of  toe  pro- 
gram. They  are  an  embairrassment  to 
me  personally,  and  I  think  toey  are  an 
embarrassment  to  our  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hopei  the  VISTA 
program  can  be  a  fine  program.  I 
regret  to  hear  these  kind  of  remarks 
about  the  volimteers.  | 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chilrman,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  the  general  debate,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  first  of  all  toat 
we  Republicans  have  tried  to  take  a  con- 
structive view  of  toe  poverty  program. 
Prom  the  very  beginning— -4nd  I  will  not 
reiterate  what  has  been  said  here  earlier 
today— we  have  offered  spedflc  alterna- 
tives. Since  toe  program  has  gotten 
underway,  and  it  is  now  2  years  old,  a 
great  many  problems  have  developed. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  deep  C(>ncern  to  me 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  ^  it  must  be 
to  you,  that  toese  problems  1  Seem  to  pro- 
liferate and  compound  toetttselves. 

Unfortunately  and  sadly.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  tois  CongreGS  is  not  pre- 
pared even  today  to  take  the  direct  ac- 
tion necessary  to  begin  to  do  the  job 
that  we  all  agree  should  b«  done. 

There  have  been  goo^  programs. 
Some  of  toem  were  proposed  by  a  few  of 
us  before  there  was  a  war  on  poverty  and 
they  have  done  some  goo^.  But  it  is 
unforgiveable  that  after  2  Wears  we  are 
unwilling  as  Members  of  Congress,  yes, 
as  Americans,  to  take  an  honest  look  at 
this  program  and  make  the  ttianges  that 
should  be  made.  1 1 

I  am  sad  to  say  that  tMs  year  the 
hearings  on  toe  poverty  prottram  were  a 
farce,  literally.  Those  whcTwere  heard 
made  contributions,  but  th*y  were  al- 
most exclusively  toose  whO' Were  repre- 
senting the  administration.  ; 

We  asked  that  toere  be  67  different 
witnesses  called.  Some  of  the  Republi- 
cans had  been  out  on  toe  r()ftd  wito  toe 
investigative  staff;  some  of  toe  Demo- 
crats had.  We  talked  wito  people  in  toe 
Held  who  were  striving  to  make  this  law 
work.  We  were  aware  of  toe  number  of 
problems.  We  felt  toere  were  people 
Who  were  working  to  elimliiBte  poverty 
Who  had  greater  wisdom,  perhaps,  in  the 
practical  application  of  tWs 
«an  we  did. 


program 


N<xie  of  toe  67  witoesses  were  called. 
Not  a  single  constructive  critic  was 
called.  In  fact,  the  most  critical  witness 
was  toe  first,  Mr.  Shriver,  who  spent  toe 
first  five  pages  of  his  testimony  outlin- 
ing an  admission  of  things  that  were 
wrong  with  the  program. 

When  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
was  asked  by  toe  press  why  none  of  the 
67  witnesses  were  CEiUed,  he  said,  "Be- 
cause I  am  chairman." 

This  concerns  us  because  today  we 
come  to  toe  final  moments  of  general 
debate.  Tomorrow  we  will  be  marking 
up  this  legislation.  The  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Qtjie]  will  at  toe 
outset  offer  a  constructive  substitute 
toat  has  been,  I  must  say,  much  misrep- 
resented. It  is  called  the  Opportunity 
Crusade.  It  would  drastically  redirect 
this  program. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  listened  to  toe 
very  eloquent  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan].  He  ex- 
pressed very  well  toe  objectives  toat 
many  of  us  have.  He  expressed  very  well 
what  many  of  us  wish  this  program  were. 

Unfort\mately,  too  often  the  program 
does  not  stack  up.  We  have  heard  dis- 
cussion earlier  of  toe  poverty  program 
reducing  the  welfare  rate.  We  would  all 
like  to  do  that.  We  would  all  like  to  get 
more  people  off  welfare.  The  evidence 
is  toat  in  a  period  of  mounting  pros- 
perity and  decreasing  unemployment, 
welfare  expenses  have  been  going  up.  I 
need  only  quote  the  report  of  toe  Appro- 
priations Committee  this  spring  in  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill; 

When  Congress  acted  on  the  regular  annual 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  Lfibor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1966,  It 
reduced  the  request  for  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance  by  $342,200,000  on  the  basis 
that  we  have  been  appropriating  hundreds 
of  millions  of  additional  dollars  every  year 
for  the  past  few  years  for  programs  that  are 
aimed  at  combating  dependency,  and  the 
outlook  for  reduction  In  the  rate  of  employ- 
ment was  better  than  It  had  been  for  a  long 
time. 

This  was  toe  summer  of  1965.  Con- 
tinuing: 

Of  course,  unemployment  rates  have  been 
going  to  even  lower  rates  than  was  antici- 
pated when  Congress  acted  on  the  original 
appropriation  for  1966,  yet  in  the  face  of  this 
fact,  the  request  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation is  not  only  to  restore  the  reduction 
made  by  Congress  last  year,  but  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  approximately  $140  million. 

We  can  argue  about  toe  merits  of  in- 
dividual programs,  but  none  of  us  can 
argue  about  toe  fact  that  toere  are 
warning  signs,  that  the  amber  light  Is 
up  on  this  program,  if  not  a  more  serious 
warning,  and  if  we  believe  in  the  objec- 
tive of  eliminating  poverty — and  I  think 
we  all  do — we  had  better  make  some 
changes.  So  when  those  of  us  who  criti- 
cize, offer  constructive  suggestions  in  toe 
next  few  days  and  present  our  views,  I 
hope  they  will  have  the  serious  and  sin- 
cere attention  of  toe  membership,  and 
that  we  can  make  some  significant 
changes  in  tois  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE]  earlier  talked  about  the  Job  Corps. 
I  will  not  reiterate  the  many  revelations 
there  have  been.  I  might  say  toat  I  have 
never  been  one  who  criticized  toe  fact 


that  toere  were  some  problems  in  Job 
Corps  camps  getting  unruly  youngsters 
adjusted,  provided  officials  were  realis- 
tically trying  to  apply  discipline.  I  have 
never  been  one  who  criticized,  where 
people,  young  people,  who  had  had  prob- 
lems and  brushes  with  the  law,  were  be- 
ing given  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
chance  to  make  good,  and  yet  some  of 
them  might  get  in  trouble.  This  Is  In- 
evitable. 

But  we  get  a  little  tired  of  the  reply 
constantly  that  we  have  to  expect  these 
things,  and  we  do  not  do  anything  dif- 
ferently to  perhaps  improve  toe  program. 
We  have  now  had,  according  to  present 
statistics,  11,254  young  people  graduate 
from  toe  Job  Corps  camps.  OEO  has 
claimed  4,971  of  them  as  confirmed 
placements  in  jobs,  in  toe  Armed  Serv- 
ices, or  in  school.  That's  less  than  half. 
I  would  say  toat  if  we  have  saved  less 
than  half,  if  we  have  really  saved  toem, 
the  investment  would  be  wortowhile. 
But  unfortunately,  the  best  objective 
analysis  toat  we  have  been  able  to  get  by 
respected  economists  and  academicians 
is  that  these  figures  are  not  reliable. 

When  we  look  at  toe  procedures  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  Job  Corps  enrollees, 
we  cannot  help  but  have  questions.  The 
boy  or  girl  graduates  from  the  Job  Corps 
and  then  what  happens  to  him  or  her? 

Unless  he  locates  in  toe  immediate 
area  of  that  Job  Corps  center,  toe  center 
is  finished  with  him.  He  Is  referred  to  a 
regional  office.  The  regional  offices  have 
just  been  developing  and  getting  per- 
sormel.  They  have  had  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems churning  all  around  toem.  They 
obviously  were  not  giving  individual  care 
to  toe  enrollees  to  try  to  help  these 
youngsters  get  back  into  toe  flow  of  our 
economic  system. 

A  large  number  of  them,  in  fact  most 
of  toem,  have  been  graduated  and  just 
dropped  back  into  society.  Most  of  toese 
figiu-es  we  find  are  reports  that  toey  had 
a  first  coimection  on  a  job.  They  are 
very  unreliable  reports.  In  some  in- 
stances, we  found  that  actually  they  had 
taken  jobs  at  a  lower  level  toan  toey  had 
before  they  went  into  toe  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  toe 
figures  I  can  find,  toere  are  over  11,000 
graduates  and  only  about  5,000  place- 
ments. This  brings  another  point  to 
mind.  In  toe  Job  Corps  center,  the  Job 
Corps  program  has  people  who  apply 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  toey  come 
to  the  Job  Corps  center,  so  therefore  toe 
community  identification  is  lost,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  in  that  area  that  It  Is 
their  job  center  for  toeir  young  pecqile. 

So  we  have  a  wMnmunity  relationship 
breakdown. 

There  are  two  things  toat  go  wrong. 
There  Is  the  impossibility  of  following 
through  on  placement  and,  second,  the 
community  relationship  breaks  down,  toe 
rapport  between  the  people  in  toe  Job 
Corps  center  and  the  people  who  should 
depend  on  it  to  give  them  help. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  wito  the  gentleman.  I  must  say 
many  of  toose  sitting  here  know  toat  4 
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or  5  years  ago.  I  was  asking  for  a  resi- 
dent skill  center  on  sua  experimental  basis 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  in 
this  concept.  But  I  have  been  very  much 
concerned  at  the  misuse  of  this  concept. 

Perhaps  we  only  have  to  write  one 
statistic  into  the  Ricord  when  we  con- 
sider what  has  been  going  on  in  these 
Job  Corps  camps,  and  that  Is  the  statis- 
tic that  was  referred  to  earlier  in  our  de- 
bate. In  the  vocational  area  residential 
schools,  the  average  cost  per  enroLee  has 
been  $2,600,  testified  to  in  our  hearings 
in  the  Education  Subcommittee,  with  an 
80-  to  85-percent  Job  connection  con- 
firmed at  the  end  of  the  road.  They  took, 
In  some  instances.  Job  Corps  dropouts 
and  rejects. 

What  is  the  cost  in  the  Job  CorjM?  It 
Is  estimated  somewhere  between  $9,000 
and  $12,000  or  $13,000.  If  nothing  else, 
we  can  say  that  for  the  cost  of  $9,000  or 
$10,000,  we  should  be  able  to  take  care  of 
three  or  four  more  youngsters  than  we 
have. 

Irlany  of  us  bridle  because  we  are  not 
convinced  that  for  that  cost  we  h8.ve  ac- 
tually done  anything  very  slgniflcant  for 
these  pe<H>le. 

I  will  not  belabor  this  point.  Page  12 
of  the  report  finally  released  by  our 
chairman,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in 
the  last  two  paragraphs,  talks  abC'Ut  the 
conservation  camps.  It  could  i-eadlly 
read  right  out  of  our  debate  ol  1964, 
spoken  by  Republicans: 

First,  the  sklUa  being  taugbt  at  these  cen- 
ters are  not  marketable  In  an  urban  iirea  en- 
ylronment.  from  which  moet  of  the  enrollees 
came  and  to  which  they  will  retiim. 

Second,  moet  of  the  centers  are  so  remote 
to  the  need  for  doing  meaningful  ccnserva- 
tlon  work  that  the  corpsmen  spend  moet  of 
their  time  keeping  the  centers  intact. 

Third,  moet  of  the  enrollees  enlisted  In  the 
Job  Corps  to  learn  marketable  skills  and  find 
themselves  in  remote  places  doing  nothing 
but  digging  ditches,  which  discourage*  many 
beyond  the  pdnt  of  restoration. 

That  is  from  the  chairman's  report. 

With  all  of  these  factors,  let  ine  em- 
phasize. I  believe  very  deeply  In  tlie  con- 
cept of  involvement  of  the  poor.  I>erh&p8 
the  saddest  part  of  this  program  is  the 
community  action  program.  We  have 
made  some  good  starts,  but  basically 
across  this  country  we  have  hajl  chaos 
for  2  years  In  the  formation  of  our  com- 
munity action  bocu-ds.  It  Is  tlit.e  Con- 
gress delineated  in  the  law  what  kind  of 
representation  we  expect  on  these  boards. 
It  Is  time  we  set  a  minimum  requirement 
of  involvement  of  the  poor,  In  represen- 
tation on  the  board.  It  is  time  we  set,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RtamI  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Qxnx]  advocated  last  simuner, 
a  tninimiim  requirement  for  Involvement 
of  the  poor  on  these  boards,  as  well  as 
the  involvement  of  all  other  elements  of 
our  society  and  community.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxnx]  ad- 
vocated that  in  specific  terms  when  the 
original  poverty  proposal  came  to  our 
committee  in  1964. 

It  is  time  we  faced  up  to  the  fact,  and 
it  Is  a  fact,  testified  to  in  the  record.  In 
Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Memphis.  San 
AnttKilo,  St.  Louis.  Atlanta,  Albany,  Mo- 
bile, not  to  mention  Oakland  and  Chi- 
cago, we  do  not  have  true  representation 


of  the  poor,  selected  by  the  poor  them- 
selves, on  these  boards. 

But  we  seem  not  ready  to  do  ansrthing 
about  this,  to  set  out  the  standards  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  to  eliminate  the 
community  civil  war  that  has  been  going 
on  in  too  many  of  our  communities,  to 
Insist  that  OEO  set  clear  administrative 
guidelines  and  stop  vacillating  back  and 
forth,  treating  one  community  one  way 
and  another  community  another  way 
and  retracting  the  financial  commit- 
ments that  have  been  made. 

It  is  time  we  started  involving  the 
States,  when  we  can,  in  this  whole  pro- 
gram. 

In  good  faith  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qun]  and  I  have  prepared 
the  opportunity  crusade.  It  would  cut 
$300  mllUon  out  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  It  would  do  so  by  sev- 
eral devices. 

First,  it  would  transfer  the  Headstart 
program  under  one  leadership,  the  Office 
of  Education.  It  would  see  to  it  that  all 
of  these  programs  were  coordinated. 

Someone  said  earlier,  "We  have  given 
up  coordination." 

My  gosh  sakes,  what  we  want  is  co- 
ordination. We  want  manpower  train- 
ing programs  to  coordinate  with  the  Job 
Corps  and  not  to  send  children  to  the 
Job  Corps  who  can  be  trained  under  vo- 
cational education  or  manpower  pro- 
grams. We  want  them  to  start  cutting 
costs.  We  want  the  OEO  to  concentrate 
on  community  action. 

We  would  double  the  money  in  com- 
munity action.  Unlike  the  committee 
bill,  we  do  not  earmark  these  funds.  We 
wauit  to  insist  on  representative  boards, 
and  then  let  them  use  the  money  the 
way  they  see  fit  for  their  people,  with 
representation  of  the  poor. 

We  would  reallne  this  program  to  give 
the  SBA  responsibility  for  the  small  busi- 
ness loans,  keeping  the  community  action 
boards  involved  in  these  decisions  but 
putting  the  responsibility  in  Washington 
on  a  single  agency. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  we  are  con- 
vinced, after  all  the  administrative  chaos 
that  has  gone  on  in  this  program,  the 
OEO  has  aU  it  can  handle,  if  not  more 
than  it  can  handle,  in  Just  the  commu- 
nity action  program.  That  is  what  we 
would  leave  it  with. 

We  hope  the  Members  will  give  the 
oiHwrtimity  crusade  and  our  amend- 
ments serious  consideration,  because 
they  are  offered  seriously  and  sincerely. 
coMictnnrT  action — a  wmai'Mt  or  scamdalt 
Mr.  Chairmsm,  the  community  action 
program  has  the  greatest  potential  of 
the  entire  poverty  program  as  an  innova- 
tive force  to  channel  and  focus  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  local  and  private  efforts  for 
the  development  of  human  resources.  As 
designed,  the  community  tustion  program 
would  allow,  for  the  first  time,  the  people 
to  be  served  by  the  program  the  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  their  real  needs 
to  people  with  the  ability  to  assist  them. 
Through  a  two-way  communication, 
each  community  could  work  out  a  pro- 
gram specifically  tailored  to  meet  the 
specific  demands  of  Its  peoples.  How  has 
the  performance  of  community  action 
matched  the  potential?  The  structure 
would  hardly  be  recognizable  by  the  blue- 


print. Community  action  has  become 
the  most  confused,  mismanaged,  and  in. 
effective  effort  of  the  entire  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

The  original  design  of  the  program 
has  been  obscured  by — 

First,  virtual  community  civil  war  over 
the  structure  of  community  action  policy 
boards  caused  by  the  vacillating  and  in- 
definite policy  by  OEO  central  on  rep- 
resentation; 

Second,  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
chicanery; 

Third,  the  failure  of  OEO  to  set  ade- 
quate administrative  guidelines; 

Fourth,  the  vacillation  of  OEO  on 
guidelines  that  are  set; 

Fifth,  the  retraction  of  OEO  from  fi- 
nancial commitments  to  CAF's;  and 
Sixth,  failure  to  involve  States. 
Formulas  for  selection  of  the  CAP 
boards  varied.  Some  cities  have  been  al- 
lowed to  hedge  on  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  board  while  others  have 
had  their  funds  withheld  until  they  have 
complied  with  an  OEO  prescription.  In 
the  prepared  testimony  for  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Shrive: 
acknowledged  that  there  was  insufficient 
representation  of  the  poor  in  Los  An- 
geles, Cleveland,  Memphis,  San  Antonio, 
St.  Louis,  Atlanta.  Albany,  and  Mobile. 
Two  additional  cities  not  mentioned  by 
him,  but  acknowledged  to  have  very  con- 
trolled selection  of  membership,  are  Oak- 
land and  Chicago. 

Full  committee  investigators  found 
true  representation  and  participation 
lacking  in  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Cbicaco, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Newark,  New 
Haven,,  and  Oakland. 

last  year,  Mr.  Shriver  was  ballyhoolng 
elections  as  the  true  method  of  getting 
involvement  of  the  poor  on  community 
action  boards.  After  several  well-pub- 
licized attempts  at  holding  cc«nmunity- 
wide  elections  of  the  poor,  the  disap- 
pointing turnouts — 1  percent,  5  percent, 
4  percent — caused  Mr.  Shriver  to  com- 
pletely reverse  his  position  on  elections. 
We  do  not  support  elections  as  the  sole 
method,  nor  necessarily  the  best  method 
of  achieving  involvement  of  the  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  feel  that  the 
fsdlure  should  be  judged  on  face  value  or 
that  it  should  be  construed  as  a  reason 
for  abandoning  the  "Involvement  con- 
cept." 

The  most  basic  Involvement  of  the  poor 
In  the  poverty  program  is  their  receipt 
of  its  benefits.  How  well  have  they  fared 
In  this  type  of  Involvement?  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  $2.3  bUllon,  many  people  have 
been  recipients  of  true  aid  from  the  pov- 
erty program — particularly  such  people 
as  Headstart  enrollees  and  recipients  of 
small  business  and  rural  loans.  Many 
more  thousands  of  people,  as  Mr.  Shriver 
is  so  fond  of  quoting,  have  l)een  exposed 
to  the  program  in  the  past  2  years-^ob 
Corps  enrollees,  for  Instance,  who  have 
walked  in  and  out  of  Job  Corps  camp 
gates,  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Con* 
enrollees  who  were  "put  to  work  clean- 
ing lots"  to  prevent  them  from  rioting. 
How  many  of  the  program  enrollees  who 
have  been  touched  by  the  program  have 
benefited  from  the  program  is  another 
story. 


This  is  the  real  scandail  of  the  pro- 
gram— that  $2.3  billion  has  been  ex- 
pended and  a  recent  Christian  Science 
Monitor  article  can  claim:  | 

The  really  poor  have  been,  almost  com- 
pletely overlooked.  The  program  Isnt  yet 
really  reaching  out  to  the  maeses  of  the  poor 
wbere  they  are  in  their  slucfts  and  meeting 
tbelr  needs. 
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Much  of  the  local  conf u^liMi  and  strife 
resulting  from  the  limitation  and  ad- 
ministration of  poverty  programs  is  due 
to  the  directives  issued  by  OEO.  On 
some  matters  such  as  liopresentatlon 
and  organization  of  community  action 
boards  GEO  has  refused  to  take  a  stand 
other  than  not  taking  a  stand.  No  com- 
munity is  able  to  tell  what  is  acceptable 
In  OEO's  eye  until  OEO  has  given  final 
approval  to  the  local  plan.  Apparently, 
on  the  matter  of  community  action 
boards,  OEO  makes  a  case-rby-case  deci- 
sion. Because  OEO  has  frequently  re- 
treated from  ideological  positions  and 
lacks  written  guidelines  ot  the  subject. 
it  has  little  Influence  in  enforcing  its 
ideas.  Take  for  example  the  struggle 
that  has  beset  Milwaukee  for  the  past 
year  with  the  resultant  waste  of  time  and 
effort. 

In  November  1965,  Milwaukee  was  to 
have  notified  OEO  that  it  had  accom- 
plished real  representation  pf  the  poor  on 
its  CAP  board,  or  risk  the  toss  of  its  al- 
lotted CAP  grant.  The  iJepresentatlon 
problem  vras  not  cleared  uii  by  the  dead- 
line but  funds  were  rel^Ased  by  the 
Washington  office  in  Decei^ber  and  peo- 
ple went  to  work  on  programs. 

Then,  after  releasing  the  funds,  OEO 
Indicated  they  still  were  not  satisfied. 
However,  Milwaukee  was  ^flowed  to  act 
under  an  "interim"  plan  iimtil  July  1, 
1966.  by  which  date  the  nioor  were  to 
have  been  given  a  greateif  voice  in  the 
program.  July  1  came  attd  went  with 
no  improvement  having  b^n  made.  A 
lenient  OEO  has  now  giv^n  Milwaukee 
an  extension  until  November  1  to  work 
out  a  plan.  With  OEO's  past  history  of 
retreat,  I  wonder  whether  the  Milwaukee 
CAP  board  will  feel  compeUfed  to  expand 
Itself  even  by  November  1.  Ti 

Unfortunately,  even  in  I  leases  where 
they  do  set  guidelines,  they  frequently 
retreat.  I  have  in  mind,  particularly,  the 
Infamous  CAP  guideline  iiemo  No.  23 
which  deals  with  persoimel  policies  and 
procedures.  One  of  the  pstets  of  the  di- 
rective states  that: 

No  person  who  serves  as  a  yoUng  member 
of  the  governing  body,  thei  neighborhood 
wuncU,  or  other  major  policy  advisory  body 
of  a  grantee  may  be  employed  by  the  grantee 
or»ny  of  its  delegate  agencies., 

Because  of  this  clause,  [and  another 
regarding  the  families  of  i  board  mem- 
bers, a  number  of  CAP  agencies  had  to 
orop  persoimel,  and  thus  protested  vigor- 
ously. Philadelphia  was  one  of  the  cities 
affected.  They  had  to  susbend  an  esti- 
mated 500  people  on  June  29,  1966.  But 
»  week  later  OEO  allowed  the  500  to  be 
restored  to  their  jobs,  "pending  a  study." 

When  the  commurUty  acfton  program 
B  mscussed,  people  usually  talk  In  terms 
M  the  large  cities— Los  Angdes,  Chicago, 
Boston.  Detroitr-llttle  is  said  about  rural 
programs    or    programs    M    nonurban 


areas.  The  reason  is  that  very  little  has 
been  started  in  nonurban  areas.  Still 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  community 
action  funds  have  gone  to  rural  areas 
and  much  of  that  money  has  been  in 
Headstart.  What  is  the  reason?  Cer- 
tainly not  a  lack  of  need.  Forty-three 
percent  of  the  U.S.  poor  live  in  rural 
areas.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  programs  initiated  in  the  rural 
areas  because  of  their  special  problems. 
OEO,  however,  has  been  very  negligent 
in  using  Imagination  and  encourage- 
ment to  help  these  areas.  When  pro- 
grams are  developed  they  can  be  very 
good — such  as  the  L.B.J.  ti  C.  CAP  in 
Tennessee  and  the  W-A.M.Y.  CAP  in 
North  Carolina,  which  has  a  very  imagi- 
native craft  cooperative  in  operation. 

Certain  State  technical  assistance 
offices  have  been  very  active  in  trying  to 
promote  rural  community  action  pro- 
grams and  aiding  them  with  technical 
assistance.  Now  that  they  have  over- 
come many  hfindicaps  and  succeeded  in 
developing  CAP  structures,  slowly  devel- 
oping the  hard-to-win  rural  confidence, 
they  find  their  work  is  going  to  be  un- 
done by  a  severe  unavailability  of  funds. 

The  fund  shortage  is  going  to  be  no 
less  acute  in  urban  areas.  The  loss  in 
confidence  of  the  poor  is  a  severe  disa- 
bility to  the  progress  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should 
have  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
Republican  poverty  memos  we  have  is- 
sued regarding  the  problems  with  the 
war-on-poverty  program  and  Republican 
investigation  of  the  poverty  program.  I 
Include  the  memos  at  this  point: 
[Republican  poverty  memo.  Tuesday.  Mar. 
IS.  1966] 
No.    1 

(By  Oongreesman  Crakub  E.  Goooeix) 

Hearings  are  now  underway  on  the  poverty 
program.  Congressman  Qxnx  and  I  are 
pressing  for  consideration  of  our  proposal 
to  substitute  an  Opportunity  Crusade  for 
the  misfiring  War  on  Poverty. 

lAst  week,  Mr.  Shriver  testified  rather 
superficially  on  a  variety  of  Issues.  Among 
other  things.  In  his  prepared  testimony,  he 
made  the  Incredible  statement  that,  "Since 
last  summer  fewer  than  60  Inellglbles  have 
been  discovered  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps."  The  very  next  day.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
contradicted  Mr.  Shriver  by  admitting  that 
at  least  five  to  sU  thousand  enrollees  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  have  been  found 
Ineligible  and  droiq>ed  since  last  summer. 
1700  were  dropped  In  Chicago  alone  since 
January  1st.  Now  they  are  saying  that  these 
are  welfare  cases,  barely  exceeding  the  strict 
poverty  standards.  Well,  a  quick  spot  check 
of  widely  dispersed  records  In  Chicago  gives 
quite  a  different  plcttire.  Although  arbitrary 
handling  of  the  hearings  prevented  me  from 
questioning  Mr.  Shriver  on  these,  here  are 
some  samples.  I  have  removed  the  names  of 
the  enrollees  to  spare  them  embarrassment; 
however,  they  are  avaU&ble  to  ofllclals  who 
may  be  Interested: 

Male  enroUee — 17.  family  of  four,  father 
head  of  household.  Income  tlLOOO  a  year. 

Male  enrollee — IB,  family  of  five,  father 
head  of  household.  Income  tl0,200  a  year. 

Female  enrollee — 19,  family  of  two  (house- 
wife with  no  children),  htuband  head  of 
household,  income  $5,000-plU8  a  year. 

Female  enrollee — 18,  family  of  three  (an 
only  chUd),  father  and  mother  both  wotlL, 
earn  jointly  H60  per  week. 

Female  enrollee — 30,  family  of  three  (an 
only  child),  father  head  of  houMhdd,  In- 
come $7,&00  a  year. 


Male  enroUee — 17,  family  of  six,  fathw 
head  of  household,  lnc(»ne  t7,000-plus  a  year. 

Male  enrollee — 19,  family  of  five,  grand- 
father head  of  household.  Income  •7.000-pIUB 
a  year. 

Male  enrollee — 18,  family  of  six,  father 
and  mother  both  work,  earn  jointly  $500  a 
month. 

Male  enrollee — 20.  family  of  five,  fatbo' 
head  of  household,  income  $5,400  a  year. 

This  Is  the  program  supposed  to  help  poor 
youngsters  who  are  school  dropouts  or  likely 
drop-outs  for  reasons  of  poverty.  Obviously, 
a  full  Investigation  would  reveal  many  times 
more  than  Mr.  Shrlver's  50  Inellglbles  In  Chi- 
cago alone.  And  no  wonder!  Last  November 
the  public  relations  representative  for  the 
Chicago  poverty  program  stated,  "We  dont 
know  what  the  families  of  kids  make.  No 
straight  fiat  figure  on  what  an  applicant 
family  should  make  has  been  set.  We  have 
no  statistics  on  incomes  of  the  families  of 
the  kids  m  the  Corps.  We  assume  that, 
when  we  receive  a  name  from  the  nilnoia 
State  Employment  Service,  the  candidate 
named  Is  qualified." 

At  that  time,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Chicago  program  was  quoted  as  follc-^Ts: 
'It  Is  absolutely  correct  that,  until  today, 
no  means  test  was  given  In  recruiting." 

Almost  one  quarter  of  the  total  enrollees 
in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  In  Chicago 
had  to  be  dropped  because  they  exceeded  the 
Income  requirement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
poverty  director  in  Chicago  admits  that 
there  are  at  least  35.000,  and  others  estimate 
up  to  60,000,  young  people  between  the  agee 
of  16  and  22  In  Chicago  who  fully  meet 
the  poverty  standards  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  but  weren't  given  a  chance. 

Theee  are  not  isolated  cases;  they  ^M'evail 
all  over  the  country.  In  addition  to  the 
1.700  dr(q>ped  In  Chicago,  Mr.  Jack  Howard. 
Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
admitted  that  about  2,000  in  New  York  City 
and  at  least  1,000  In  Los  Angeles  were  ineli- 
gible. That  is  close  to  5.000  inellglbles  from 
three  cities  alone. 

In  the  next  tew  days,  I  will  discuss  other 
serious  violations  in  the  poverty  program  in 
Chicago.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me  empha- 
size that  the  Qule-Ooodell  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade would  correct  these  deficiencies  and  put 
60,000  youngsters  into  productive  jobs  in 
private  enterprise  through  a  new  Industzy 
Youth  Corps. 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes- 
day, Mar.  16,  1966] 

No.  a 

(By  Congressman  Aiaekt  H.  Qmx) 
We  who  believe  in  the  concept  at  helping 
the  poor  find  their  way  out  of  the  debris  of 
despair  are  dismayed  by  the  lavish  spend- 
ing and  waste  that  have  blocked  the  effective- 
ness of  the  present  War  on  Poverty.  It  Is 
especially  disheartening  to  see  the  great 
potential  that  lies  virlthln  the  anti-poverty 
concept  si>end  itself  in  needless  bureaucratic 
confusion. 

The  time  for  this  senseless  spending  to 
cease  Is  long  past.  The  Administration's  War 
on  Poverty  is  no  longer  in  Its  infancy  and 
the  time  for  target  practice  is  over.  The 
program  should  be  zeroed -in  and  hitting  Its 
mark.  But.  unfortunately,  this  does  not 
^pear  tc  be  the  case. 

Proponents  of  the  Administration's  War 
on  Poverty  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
waste  and  abiises  have  stopped.  I'hey  have 
not  stopped.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  should 
not  have  occurred  In  the  first  place.  But  we 
must  be  realistic.    We  must  face  facts.    And 

the  facts  are  that  these  incidents  did  occur 

and  at  great  expense  to  the  weary  taxpayer— 
and  we  must  now  do  something  to  correct 
these  wrongs  before  a  great  idea  diss  for 
want  cft  proper  guidelines  and  implsmenta* 
Uon. 
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I  respectfully  relate  the  case  of  xikt  Job 
Corps  enrollee  who  was  enlisted  at  bis  borne 
In  Wisconsin  and  assigned  to  a  Job  Corps 
Center  only  90  miles  away  from  bis  bome- 
town. 

Under  tbese  circumstances  tbere  appeared 
to  be  no  problem,  save  tbe  minor  one  of 
transporting  tbe  enroUee  tbe  90  miles  to  bis 
assigned  Job  Corps  Center.  But  not  so.  Tbe 
wbeels  of  bureaucracy  began  to  grind  and 
bere    Is   wbat   came    out   at    tbe   end: 

Before  reacblng  bis  destination,  tbe  en- 
roUee's  travels  spanned  two  days  and  more 
tban  400  miles.  He  bad  to  be  put  up  for  tbe 
nlgbt  and  fed  two  meals,  cbanged  planes 
three  times,  took  a  bus  ride  and  ultimately 
a  car  ride;  all  paid  for  wltb  Federal  funds. 

The  trip  from  Rblnelander,  Wisconsin,  to 
Clam  Lake  Job  Corps  Center  could  have  been 
much  quicker  and  cheaper  ((35)  by  tazlcab, 
as  tbe  Job  Corps  was  advised  by  its  recruit- 
ing agency,  the  Wisconsin  State  Employment 
Service.  The  final  touch  of  irony  was  that 
a  free  ride  could  have  been  secured  for  the 
enroUee  with  a  Forest  Service  Radio  Oper- 
ator who  travels  dally  from  Rblnelander  to 
Park  Palls,  Wisconsin,  which  Is  very  near 
Clam  Lake. 

The  Dlrect<Hr  of  the  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center  admitted  that  tbe  route  was  a  bit 
"circuitous."  Here's  the  "circuitous"  two- 
day  Itinerary  of  the  enroUee  for  February  4- 
8.  1966: 

February  4:  11:20  a.m.,  departed  Rblne- 
lander. Wise,  via  North  Central  Airlines; 
12:83  pjn..  arrived  Dulutb,  Minn.;  1:10  p.m., 
departed  Dulutb,  Minn.;  1:66  pjn.  arrived 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  enrollee  spent  tbe  nlgbt  In  Minne- 
apolis, where  boused  at  a  TMCA  and  given 
meal  tickets  by  tbe  Job  Corps. 

February  5:  1:00  pjn..  departed  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  via  Zephyr  Bus  Llniis;  6:26 
pjn.,  arrived  In  Cable,  Wise,  where  he  was 
met  by  a  car  from  Clam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center. 

Tbe  young  Job  Corps  enroUee  traveled  a 
total  distance  of  246  mUes  by  air;  160  miles 
by  b\is;  and  a  short  distance  by  car  to  reach 
his  final  destination,  which,  before  be  got 
caught  up  in  the  Job  Corps  planned  travel 
program,  was  only  90  miles  away  from  his 
home.  I  feel  that  examples  such  as  this  case 
cannot  help  but  raise  serious  fears  i;hat  the 
Job  Corps  Is  long  on  planning  and  f.hort  on 
action  and  results. 

I  am  not  a  critic  of  this  Administration's 
War  on  Poverty  by  choice  but  rather  by 
conscience.  I  have  long  supported  the  con- 
cept of  training  young  men  In  an  environ- 
ment away  from  home  If  such  is  needed.  As 
far  back  as  1961,  my  coUeague,  Chabi.xs 
OooDELL  of  New  York,  and  I  offered  leglsla- 
tlon  buUt  on  this  concept  of  tbe  Job  Corps. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  tbe  aisle  that  the 
Qule-Ooodell  Opportunity  Crusade  is  struc- 
tured solely  for  the  purpose  of  offering  more 
effective  Implementation  of  sound  anti- 
poverty  ideas.  I  strongly  feel  that  this  blU 
would  correct  the  bureaucratic  conf  iislon  and 
poor  planning  that  is  presently  clogging  the 
machmery  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

(Republican     poverty     memo,     RepubUcan 

members  Poverty  Subcommltee,  Thursday, 

March  17,  1966] 

No.  3 
(By  Congressman  Cbablib  E.  Ooomu.) 

Payroll  "ghosts"  an  haunting  Boston's 
■candal-tom  poverty  program.  The  FBI  now 
has  some  leads  on  the  extent  of  mismanage- 
ment and  fraud  uncovered  there  several 
months  ago. 

Two  hundred  of  the  six  hundred  teen-agers 
employed  in  tbe  Action  for  Boston  Com- 
munity Development,  Inc.  (ABCD)  Neigh- 
borhood  Toutb  Corps  last  summer  claim  they 
reo«tv*d  IMetal  income  tax  W-2  forms  show- 


ing more  Income  tban  they  bad  actually  re- 
ceived. 

In  otber  Instances,  the  local  poverty  board, 
ABCD,  has  been  unable  to  track  down  youths 
who  were  either  signed  up  without  addresses 
or  who  are  non-existent  "ghosts." 

V&.  Attorney  W.  Arthur  Garrlty  said  tbe 
FBI  determined  in  February  that  It  bad 
"Pyderal  criminal  Jurisdiction"  over  the 
case.  One  ABCD  oiOcial  said  he  was  afraid 
"the  FBI  win  blow  Boston's  poverty  pro- 
gram right  out  of  the  window." 

This  is  not  the  first  scandal  for  Boston's 
poverty  program,  falsified  and  padded  pay- 
rolls, forged  Identity  cards  eoid  checks,  poUt- 
Ical  favoritism,  sloppy  administration,  con- 
troversy and  bitterness — all  have  been  a  part 
of  Boston's  {XJverty  politics. 

Federal  funds  were  held  up  for  two 
months,  but  on  January  17,  1966,  $1,503,670 
was  released  to  ABCD  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  a  spokesman  said  the  department 
was  "satisfied  with  tbe  administrative 
changes  and  Improvements  in  ABCD." 

They  finally  had  to  fire  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, Arnold  L.  Scbuchter,  and  the  Director, 
Joseph  Slavet,  resigned  under  pressure.  I 
understand  Mr.  Scbuchter  is  now  employed  as 
a  consultant  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity  In    Washlngpton. 

Tbie  Qule-Ooodell  Opporttmlty  Crusade 
would  throw  out  the  present  War  on  Poverty 
and  replace  it  wltb  a  sensible,  scandal-free 
program  that  would  get  the  money  and  the 
help  they  need  to  the  poor  themselves. 

(RepubUcan  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 
Mar.  18, 1966] 

No.     4:      CONGBKSSMEN      QtriX     ANO     OOODXXX 

Phkoict  Mors  Riots  Ukudss 

There  Is  a  developing  crisis  In  the  urban 
poverty  areas  of  our  country  and  the  high 
promise  and  low  performance  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  are  key  contributors.  Unless  things 
are  changed  quickly,  there  wUl  be  more  riots 
in  Watts,  Oakland,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Gary 
(Indiana).  New  York  City  and  other  areas. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  launch  a  true  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade  as  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  sputtering  War  on  Poverty. 

When  our  Investigators  returned  from  Los 
Angeles  In  January,  we  warned  that  the 
planned  election  or  repesentatlves  of  the 
bocutl  from  seven  large  sprawUng  districts 
covering  aU  of  Los  Angeles  County,  rich  and 
poor,  would  be  a  farce.  We  warned  there 
wovUd  be  further  riots  In  Watts  as  things 
were  going.  Four  highly-placed  poverty  of- 
ficials In  Los  Angeles  themselves  admitted 
that  there  has  been  very  little  meaningful 
progress  In  the  anti-poverty  programs  there. 
If  anything,  the  situation  is  even  worse  In 
Oakland,  Chicago  and  Oary,  Indiana.  The 
poor  complain,  "The  money  is  being  spent 
but  where  is  It  going?"  Representatives  of 
areas  where  poverty  Is  concentrated  must 
be  given  the  real  poUcy  role  they  were 
promised,  before  It  Is  too  late.  Too  often, 
the  big  city  poUtlclan  has  taken  over.  As 
one  resident  of  a  poor  area  put  it,  "The 
Mayor  says  get  all  tbe  programs  you  can,  but 
don't  let  anybody  orgsinize.  The  Mayor  be- 
Ueves  In  utilization  of  the  poor,  not  par- 
ticipation. If  tbe  poor  speak  up,  they  lower 
the  boom." 

Another  gave  his  reaction  to  the  War  on 
Poverty:  "I  do  not  see  that  anything  mean- 
ingful and  of  substance  is  going  on  today 
in  this  program." 

Tbere  are  good  concepts  and  exciting  po- 
tentials stifled  and  strangled  In  the  poverty 
program.  Unless  we  change  the  War  on 
Poverty,  and  change  it  fast,  the  frustration 
of  the  poor  is  going  to  boll  over  In  one  city 
after  another.  We've  got  to  start  striking  at 
root  causes,  not  treating  the  symptoms. 
Riots  and  violence  are  wrong  and  self-de- 
fsAttng.    They  can  be  avoided  If  the  i>oor  are 


given  a  voice.  Residents  In  concentrated 
areas  of  poverty  miut  be  encouraged  to  or- 
ganize In  neighborhood  meetings  and  cbooce 
at  least  one  third  the  members  of  policy- 
making boards.  When  this  happens,  tbere 
wUl  be  participation  of  the  poor. 

OEO  didn't  spend  any  money  on  poverty 
elections  in  HuntsviUe,  Alabama,  for  exam- 
ple, where  14  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters 
turned  out.  In  Cleveland,  over  11  per  cent 
of  the  eligible  voters  in  the  two  poorest  dii- 
trlcts  voted.  You  don't  get  participation  by 
the  poor,  when  the  poor  don't  beUeve  in  the 
program.  A  man  whose  organization  is 
spending  $1  mllUon  of  OEO's  funds  In  Watts 
sununed  it  up  this  way:  "They  are  disgusted 
with  the  phony  anti-poverty  program  the 
Mayor  Is  running  in  Los  Angeles." 

We  beUeve  the  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity 
Crusade  wUl  give  the  poor  the  chance  they 
need  to  bring  dignity  and  hope  to  themselves. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  R^ubllcan 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday, 
March  21,  1966] 

No.  6 :  Chart.bstow,  W.  Va.,  Hotel  Cashis  in 
ON  ANTi-PovntTT  Procram 

Lease  a  run-dovm  hotel  for  $94,800  a  year. 
Pay  all  taxes,  insurance,  utUities  and  repairs. 
Spend  $225,000  renovating  the  building, 
which  reliable  real  estate  brokers  value  at 
$250,000. 

Result:  One  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  In 
Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

The  waste  involved  in  another  of  tbe  pet 
projects  of  tbe  President's  so-called  War  on 
Poverty  was  disclosed  today  by  Congressman 
Albert  H.  Qttie  (R-Mlnn.)  In  a  speech  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter is  housed  in  the  old  Kanawha  Hotel, 
owned  by  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Company, 
whose  president  is  Angus  Peyton,  a  promi- 
nent West  Virginia  Democrat  and  State 
Commerce  Commissioner. 

"The  run-down  hotel,  which  was  used  for 
Democratic  Presidential  campaign  head- 
quarters in  1960,  was  assessed  at  $87,000  prior 
the  occupancy  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  In 
August,  1065,"  Congressman  Qxnx  said.  'It 
was  subsequently  raised  to  $115,000.  Esti- 
mates of  reliable  real  estate  brokers  in 
Charleston  placed  tbe  value  of  the  hotel  at 
$250,000." 

"In  addition  to  receiving  a  guaranteed 
profit  of  40  per  cent  on  tbe  annual  $94,800 
rental  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
$225,000  spent  renovating  the  building  would 
accrue  to  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Company," 
Congressman  Qtm  said. 

"Our  investigations  have  revealed  that  in 
tbe  Spring  of  1965  a  construction  consultant. 
an  employee  of  a  firm  retained  by  tbe  Office 
of  EVsonomic  Opportunity,  on  two  separate 
occasions  surveyed  tbe  Kanawha  Hotel  to  de- 
termine Its  sultabUlty  for  a  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center."  said  Congressman  Qtis. 
"Both  times,  despite  pressure  to  approve  the 
site,  the  consultant  recommended  against 
use  of  the  Hotel,  reporting  among  otber 
things  that  the  building  would  be  too  expen- 
sive to  rehabilitate." 

Congressman  Qun  said  there  are  "obvious 
p>olltlcal  Implications"  in  the  arrangement 
and  that  it  is  "another  example  of  extrava- 
gant diversion  of  an tl -poverty  funds  into  the 
pockets  of  Democratic  politicians." 

"Testimony  at  hearings  currently  being 
held  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  revealed  the  estimated  costs  of  main- 
taining caie  Job  Corps  enrollee  for  a  year 
ranges  from  $8,600  to  $13,000.  Educator* 
gasp  at  these  figures  and  taxpayers  question 
the  Justification  for  such  an  expensive  pro- 
gram. We  all  recognize  tbe  necessity  for  the 
Job  Corps  program  and  agree  with  the  con- 
cept .  .  .  however,  the  program  wasn't  de- 
signed to  be  a  windfall  for  the  wealthy  with 
Influence,"  Congressman  Quix  said. 


I  Republican  poverty  memi  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcomn  ittee,  Tuesday, 
March  22, 1066]  | 

No.  6:  Chicago  Head6ta$t  for  the 
NoT-So-PooR  I 

Operation  Head  Start,  f  ashibned  along  tbe 
lines  of  a  (M-oposal  offered  by  Representatives 
Albert  H.  Qdie  (R-Mlnn.)  aind  Charixs  E. 
OoonELL  (R-N.Y.)  back  in  ISJSl,  is  supposed 
to  help  pre-schoolers  from  p<>er  families. 

Out  In  Chicago,  however,  oiit  investigation 
shows  that  tbe  poverty  program  is  doing  a 
little  bit  more  by  giving  a  'fhead  start"  to 
tne  not-so-poor,  RepubUcan  { Representative 
OooDELL  lamented. 

Officials  there  admit  that  2?7''/4  per  cent  of 
the  23.804  children  In  the  program  are  from 
ramllies  whose  standards  exceed  the  "pov- 
erty" level.  Our  investigation  also  shows 
they  dont  even  know  the  family  incomes  for 
another  20  per  cent  of  the  ctiQdren. 

This  means  another  5.000 '  children  from 
truly  disadvantaged  homes  c^nld  have  been 
helped  if  the  poverty  warrtore  had  stuck  to 
their  own  guidelines.  The  Qule-Goodell  pro- 
posal for  an  Opportunity  Cruaade  would  re- 
quire adherence  to  strict  poviet-ty  standards, 
meanwhUe  tripUng  the  funds  available. 

How  can  Chicago  Justify] the  fact  that 
more  than  V4  of  their  children  in  Head 
Start  were  above  poverty  st^tdards?  How 
can  the  Office  of  Economic  ^portunlty  in 
Washington  Justify  the  clear  violation  of 
their  guidelines?  When  I  vlisited  Chicago 
recently,  I  was  told  that  \^ashlngton  or- 
dered Chicago  poverty  offlcltills  to  expand 
In  ten  days  Head  Start  fro^  4,000  to  24,- 
000.  I  was  also  informed  that  very  Uttle 
soUcltatlon  was  done  In  seVaral  hard-core 
poverty  areas  because  teach^  were  afraid 
to  enter  those  sections  of  the  <Jty. 

Seven  urban  progress  centeaa  are  in  opera- 
tion by  the  Chicago  Commltte*  on  Urban  Op- 
portunity. One  center  shdwed  41.1  per 
cent  of  enroUees  over  the  li^eome  require- 
ment, one  showed  31.8  per  Mnt  In  excess, 
one  28.3  In  excess;  and  outsWe  of  the  ur- 
ban centers,  36.8  per  cent  reported  Incrone 
over  requirements.  ] 

Thousands  of  impoverlsbetl  youngsters 
were  overlooked  by  Head  Sta^t  recruiters  In 
their  frantic  efforts  to  build  impressive  sta- 
tistics. And  tbese  youngsters,  children  of 
hard-core  poverty  victims,  art  precisely  the 
ones  for  whom  this  program  'was  developed. 

We  cannot  continue  careless  neglect  of 
rach  a  good  concept  as  Head  gtart.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  Justify  to  the  thousands  of 
children  unable  to  participatB  in  Chicago's 
Head  Start  Program  the  spending  of  Ped- 
«ral  poverty  money  for  those  who  are  not 
poor. 

The  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade  of- 
fers a  way  out  of  the  wasteland  of  bureau- 
cratic confusion  and  calloustoess  that  has 
marked  OEO's  administration  of  the  Head 
Start  Program.  i 

IRepubllcan  poverty  memo.!  RepubUcan 
members  Poverty  Subcomialttee,  Wednes- 
ilay,  March  23,  1966]  \ 

Ko.  7:  OEO  Teaches  Calitor^  a  Strange 
Lesson  m  StrBTRACitoN 
(By  Congressman  Alphoszo  Bell) 

Today  I  want  to  recount  for  my  colleagues 
Ui«  bewildering  experience  of :  the  California 
State  Office  of  Education's  atjtempt  to  have 
OEO  fund  our  State's  very  suocessful  Adult 
Basic  Education  Program.  Sctnie  of  this  In- 
lormation  was  introduced  lnt(>  the  record  of 
^poverty  hearings  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
"OodeU.  I  bring  it  up  again  because  It  baa 
•taped  tbe  attention  of  many  of  those  who 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  bJl  of  the  pov- 
*ty  programs  are  in  perU  if  such  Irrespon- 
sible administration  continues.. 

OEO's  stop-and-go  approaoh  has  catised 
Mnslderable  confusion  for  states  operating 
Mult  Basic  Education  programs.  States 
MTe  had  difficulty  in  securing  the  money 


which  OEO  pledged  them.  Ntunerous  revi- 
sions of  allocations  have  caused  administra- 
tive problems,  disappointment,  and  expendi- 
tures of  state  funds  that  vrtll  not  now  be 
reimbursable. 

One  of  the  states  hardest  hit  by  tbe  OEO 
confusion  has  been  CaUfornia.  In  Jime, 
1965,  OEO  sent  a  memo  to  tbe  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  as  it  did  to 
all  states,  notifying  them  of  the  anticipated 
state  allocation  for  1966.  According  to  that 
memo,  CaUfornia  was  to  receive  $1,809,725. 
Successive  notifications  Indicated  the  follow- 
ing changes : 

Jime  21,  1968 $1,809,725 

Nov.  9,  1966 1, 622,  080 

January  1966 819,530 

The  final  amount  is  less  than  half  the  orig- 
inal estimate.  OEO  claimed  that  they  ran 
short  of  fimds  and  thus  had  to  make  the 
cuts. 

If  there  were  no  funds  avaUable,  where 
then  did  OEO  come  up  with  the  $802,550  they 
restored  to  California  on  February  25,  1966, 
after  I,  and  other  Congressmen,  lodged  vocif- 
erous protests  to  OEO  over  their  treatment 
of  our  state? 

OEO  claimed  they  are  not  responsible  for 
the  revised  1966  allocation.  They  charge  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation with  the  responsibility.  This  bureau- 
cratic buck-passing  has  to  stop  somewhere. 

I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues reforms  proposed  by  the  Quie- 
Goodell  Opporttmity  Crusade  that  would  fix 
singular  responsibility  for  this  program  with 
the  Office  of  Education. 

[RepubUcan  poverty  memo,  RepubUcan 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tbtirs- 
day,  March  24. 1966] 

No.  8:  I  Don't  See  Anything  Wrong  Wtth 

Hating 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

Less  than  a  week  after  Poverty  Director 
Sargent  Shrlver  told  Rep.  Adam  C.  Pov^tell's 
Poverty  Subcommittee  that  funding  Har- 
lem's Black  Arts  Theatre  was  a  mistake, 
Washington's  anti-poverty  agency  welcomed 
with  open  arms  tbe  theatre's  controversial 
leader,  playwright  LeRoi  Jones. 

Jones,  whose  Federally-sponsored  workshc^ 
In  Harlem  produced  dramas  that  Shrlver 
called  "vUe  racist  plays  in  the  language  of 
the  gutter  unfit  for  yovmgsters  in  the  au- 
dience," was  brought  to  Washington  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization  and  a  neigh- 
borhood arts  conmilttee  to  narrate  a  three- 
day  music  festival  for  youngsters  at  Cardoso 
High   School  March   18-20. 

The  festival,  named  the  "Three  Days  of 
Soul,"  Is  the  second  In  a  planned  series  of 
cultural  programs  being  offered  by  the  Car- 
doza  Area  Arts  Ccmunlttee  in  cooperation 
with  three  centers  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  Washington's  anti-poverty 
agency. 

Jones  came  under  sharp  criticism  last 
summer  for  producing  "hate  white"  plays 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  money.  The  Black 
Arts  Theatre  received  $40,000  In  funds  from 
OEO.  Jones,  responding  to  criticism  that 
the  program  preached  racism,  said,  "I  dont 
see  anything  wrong  with  hating  white  peo- 
ple." 

Shrlver  admitted  OEO  goofed  when  it  gave 
funds  to  the  project  without  checking  into 
its  purposes.  "The  facts  are  no  Federal 
dollars  should  have  gone  to  Black  Arts  in 
tbe  first  place,"  Shrlver  testified  last  week. 
"It  was  a  mistake.  1  acknowledge  it.  And 
as  a  result,  we  tightened  up  on  the  review 
of  subcontracts  under  Community  Action 
Grants." 

I  think  the  taxpayers  would  like  to  know 
why  poverty  money  continues  to  be  iised  to 
sponsor  people  like  LeRol  Jones.  Festivals 
of  this  type  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  but 
should  we  really  cloak  a  "vUe  racist"  with 


the  dignity  of  Federal  sponsorship?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strenuously  object  and  wish  to 
express  my  Indignation  that  OEO  has  Insist- 
ed on  making  the  same  mistake  all  over  again 
on  LeRoi  Jones. 

[Republican  poverty  memo,  RepubUcan 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 
March  25,  1966) 

No.  9:  Powell  Pulls  PoNCHas  on  Poviktt 

I^OBBIS 

Representatives  Albert  H.  Qthe  (R-Mlnn.) 
and  Charles  E.  Ooooell  (R-N.Y.)  today 
termed  eight  days  of  poverty  hearings  thus 
far  "a  lUy  white  white- wash." 

None  of  the  54  witnesses  requested  by 
Republicans  has  been  called,  nor  has  Chair- 
man AsAM  Clayton  Powell  deigned  to  ev«i 
acknowledge  our  requests.  We've  had  eight 
days  of  hearings  and  listened  to  virtually 
nothing  but  Administration  spokesmen  and 
apologists  for  the  poverty  program. 

Republicans  are  alarmed  at  reports,  ap- 
I>arently  confirmed  by  committee  staff  per- 
sonnel, that  hearings  are  now  closed.  If 
so.  we  have  not  been  notified.  If  hearings 
are  cut  off  now,  after  merely  skimming  the 
stirface,  without  a  single  critical  witness 
and  without  a  single  representative  of  the 
poor,  It  wUl  be  a  travesty  on  the  legislative 
process. 

The  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade  Is 
a  100-page  bUl  drastically  revamping  and 
redirecting  the  poverty  war.  It  is  a  com- 
plete substitute,  dealing  with  every  facet 
and  detaU  of  present  {H-oblems  In  the  war  on 
poverty  and  proposing  a  variety  of  new  ap- 
proaches. It  wUl  guarantee  true  involve- 
ment of  the  poor,  bringing  the  states  In  as 
partners  In  the  Opportunity  Crusade  and 
giving  realistic  Incentives  for  employers  to 
develop  productive,  permanent  Jobs  In  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  the  unskilled  and  the 
uneducated.  This,  and  other  proposals  from 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  deserve 
man  than  the  quick  brush -over  given  to 
the  war  on  poverty  in  hearings  to  date. 

(RepubUcan  poverty  memo,  RepubUcan 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday 
March  28, 1966] 

No.  10:  "We  Just  Don't  Know  jt  It's  Worth 
It" 

(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  QuiE) 
"Hie  words  of  the  title  are  those  of  an 
angry  school  superintendent  who  has  been 
trying  for  thirteen  months  to  get  a  year- 
round  Head  Start  program  approved  by  pov- 
erty officials  for  Waterloo.  Iowa.  I  place  in 
the  RacoRo  today  the  detaUed  account  of 
similar  frustrations  In  six  other  communi- 
ties which  have  been  baffled,  besieged  and  be- 
fuddled by  Poverty  bureaucracy. 

Having  sponsored  Head  Start  three  years 
before  the  poverty  program,  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  GooDELL,  Mr.  Bell,  and  I  are  dismayed 
that  this  program,  described  by  Mr.  Shrlver 
as  bis  best,  has  been  so  crippled  by  fuddle- 
headed  administration  in  Washington.  Here 
are  the  hlghUghts,  or  low-lights  If  you  wlU, 
of  a  typical  case  history,  repeated  with  gory 
variations  in  other  cited  communities: 

1.  Waterloo,  Iowa:  AppUcatlon  for  $43,600 
for  a  year-round  pre-school  project  was  made 
by  the  Waterloo  school  system  on  February 
24,  1965.  This  was  four  months  after  appro- 
priations were  made  available  for  pre-school 
programs  by  the  Congress.  Having  beard 
nothing  on  their  year-roimd  application, 
Waterloo  officials  applied  for,  and  success- 
fully carried  out,  a  $15,000  summer  Head 
Start  project.  On  August  7,  1965,  they  re- 
submitted an  appUcatlon  for  their  year-round 
project  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. In  September,  they  were  asked  by 
Michael  C.  Moore,  OEO  Area  Coordinator,  for 
additional  Information  which  was  sent.  In 
late  September,  they  received  a  notice  signed 
by  Theodore  Berry,  OEO  Community  Action 
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Dlnctor.  dated  August  aSrd.  telUng  them 
they  ihorild  allow  60  days  for  approval  of 
Head  Start  applications.  In  October,  eight 
months  after  their  original  appUcaUon.  they 
racelved  a  form  notice  from  Dr.  JuUus  Rich- 
mond. Director  of  Head  Start,  to  submit 
their  Head  Start  preplanning  form,  which 
had  never  been  received  or  heard  of  prior 
to  then.  On  November  23rd  they  were  told 
by  c.  Bdwin  Ollmour,  Director  of  the  Iowa 
OBO.  to  apply  through  the  new  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  One  week 
later  they  were  notified  by  the  OEO  Regional 
Office  that  their  application  for  Poverty  Head 
Start  funds  wlU  be  processed  as  "rapidly  as 
poMible."  On  December  22nd,  they  were 
asked  by  Ollmour  to  withdraw  their  Head 
Start  application  because  It  could  be  better 
taken  care  of  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

On  January  3rd  they  were  notified  once 
again  by  the  Regional  Office  that  their  ap- 
pUcatlon  for  Poverty  Head  Start  funds  had 
been  received  and  would  be  processed  as 
"rapidly  as  poeslble."  One  week  later  they 
were  notified  that  they  had  appUed  for  Head 
Start  on  the  wrong  forms  and  would  have  to 
flU  out  new  32-page  forms.  On  January  26th 
they  received  a  memo  from  the  Department 
0*  Hfi^'»*',  Education,  and  Welfare  admonish- 
ing them  that  the  opportunity  offered  under 
Head  Start  "Is  too  precious  to  allow  It  to 
sUp  away."  Finally,  on  February  7th  Water- 
loo officials  were  notified  by  Ollmour  to  come 
to  a  meeting  to  talk  about  a  new  summer 
Head  Start  program.  When  asked  the  status 
of  their  year-round  Head  SUrt  appUcatlon, 
Waterloo  School  Superintendent  replied. 
"Your  guess  Is  as  good  as  mine.  We're  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  we  don't  know  if  It 
Is  worth  It." 

If  this  sounds  like  something  out  of  George 
Orwell's  1984,  I  suppoee  someone  might  sar- 
donlcfdly  comment  that  at  the  preeent  pace 
It  looks  Uke  it  might  be  1984  before  Water- 
loo gets  Head  SUrt  funds  out  of  Poverty 
officials. 

2.  Laramie  County,  Wyoming:  Immediately 
after  successful  completion  of  a  sunmier 
Head  Start  program,  Laramie  officials  began 
preparaUons  for  a  year-round  program. 
They  plunged  into  what  they  termed  a 
"maze  of  bureaucratic  involvement,"  includ- 
ing telephone  commitments  subsequently 
reversed,  attempts  to  dictate  local  salaries, 
and  fiUng  and  refiling  of  forms.  By  Febru- 
ary 1966,  the  local  school  had  spent  $1,500 
in  staff  time,  phone  calls,  and  other  expenses. 
School  Superintendent  Chester  R.  Inglls  bit- 
terly assailed  the  red  tape,  autocratic  atti- 
tude of  OEO  officials,  and  announced  aban- 
donment of  any  plans  for  a  year-round  Head 
Start  for  this  year. 

8.  Port  Huron,  Michigan:  Having  meticu- 
lously ctHnpleted  a  mountain  of  reports  on 
their  summer  Head  Start  program.  Port 
Huron  officials  were  notified  that  their  forms 
were  literally  filled  with  fatal  errors.  School 
Superintendent  Gerald  S.  DeOrow  caUed  OEO 
in  Washington  and  was  told  that  reports 
from  all  over  the  country  had  been  misin- 
terpreted because  of  Inexperience  in  the  re- 
port-receiving staff  at  OEO  and  the  whole 
thing  was  a  "hopeless  mess."  The  Superin- 
tendent was  Informed  that  OEO  had  notified 
all  school  districts  In  the  country  that  they 
had  goofed  In  their  reports  in  order  to  get 
the  schools  to  file  new  reports,  giving  Uncle 
Sam's  hired  nephews  another  chance  at 
them. 

Tearing  his  hair,  Dr.  DeOrow  asked  the 
p\itTi  in  Washington.  "Who  shall  I  have  to 
call  to  get  this  straightened  out,  L3J.7" 
Whereupon  he  was  told.  "That  wouldn't  do 
much  good  because  he  probably  got  one  of 
the  letters  too." 

I  am  placing  In  the  Rbooko  today  similar 
incredible  account*  of  life  In  the  bureau- 
eratle  Puwty  Jun^^e  as  experienced  by  of- 
ficials   trom:    Sallna,    Kanaas;    Minnesota; 


Denver,  Colcrado;  and  North  Tonawmnda, 
New  York. 

Sargent  Shrlver  has  described  Head  Start 
as  his  moat  successful  program.  We  agree, 
but  it  appears  the  success  was  In  spite  of, 
not  becavise  of.  OEO  officials.  Our  oppor- 
tunlty  Crusade  would  transfer  Head  Start 
into  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  state  and  local  school  systems 
in  conjunction  wit.h  local  community  action 
boards.  This  action  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  insTire  that  Head  Start  gets  the 
management  and  administration  It  deserves 
in  the  year  ahead. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  examples  such 
as  these  at  OEO,  multiplied  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times,  we  describe  OEO  as  a 
"fuddle  factory."    It  is  time  for  a  change. 

(Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 
March  29, 1966] 

No.  11:  Democrats  on  Povxbtt 

You  could  write  a  book  of  criticisms  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  by  quoting  Democratic  pro- 
ponents alone,  even  though  they  lard  their 
critical  statements  with  lavish  praise  of 
scattered  restilts  accomplished  at  extrava- 
gant costs.    Here  sire  some  examples : 

"Job  Corps  droix>uts  and  malcontents  are 
being  coddled  and  complimented  for  their 
derogatory  behavior,"  said  Senates  Lex  Mxr- 
CAij',  Democrat  of  Montana. 

"New  York  City  has  had  a  disastrous  ex- 
perience thus  far  in  the  poverty  program," 
said  Congressman  James  Scheuxb,  Democrat 
of  New  York  City. 

"We  must  try  to  elevate  other  programs 
now  mired  In  the  swEonp  of  mediocrity,  such 
as  Camp  Kilmer:  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Los  An- 
geles and  Washington,  D.C.,"  said  Chairman 
AsAM  CijiTTON  Powell. 

"There  Is  a  riot  and  a  runaway  of  Inef- 
fective programs  proliferating  all  over  New 
York  City,  but  not  an  effective  attack  upon 
the  basic  problem  of  poverty,"  said  Con- 
gressman Httgh  Cakzt,  Democrat  of  New 
York  City. 

"The  rural  areas  .  .  .  are  going  to  get  lost 
In  the  shiiffle,  and  have  already  been  lost  In 
the  shuffle,"  said  Congressman  Caxl  Pkbxins, 
Democrat  of  Kentucky. 

"I  can  certainly  say  that  with  respect  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  to  Title  n,  the  program 
Is  in  an  awful  mess,  and  unless  something 
Is  done  about  It,  further  disorders  can  be 
expected,"  said  Congressman  AvauBTun 
Hawkins,  Democrat  of  Los  Angeles. 

"If  we  have  this  mayors'  veto,  then  Tm 
ready  to  wash  this  war  on  poverty  right  down 
the  drain  and  fcvget  It,"  said  Chairman  Adam 
Clatton  Powell  after  hearing  that  16 
mayors  had  been  given  an  absolute  veto  over 
their  local  community  aotl(»i  programs. 

"The  fact  Is  that  a  lot  of  bleeding-heart 
PhD's  and  professional  poor  people  have  suc- 
ceeded In  superimposing  themselves  on  what 
are  supposed  to  be  action  programs  and  are 
converting  them  In  grandiose  sociological 
studies  emd  antl-soclal  protest  movements," 
said  Democratic  Congressman  Hugh  Caxet. 

The  staff  has  done  "a  lousy  Job"  getting 
ready  for  hearings  and  "so  a  good  portion  of 
our  staff  was  fired  over  the  holidays,"  said 
Congressman  Woxjam  Fohd  of  Michigan, 
with  reference  to  Powxll's  $200,000  "Investi- 
gation" of  the  War  on  Poverty. 

The  solution  is  obvious  and  readily  avail- 
able in  the  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity 
CrusMle,  HJl.  13S78. 

(Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes- 
day. March  30,  19M1 

Mo.  12:  Hkadstabt  AmjcANn  and  SxLacnvx 
SaaviLiM 
(By  Congressman  Chaelbi  E.  Ooodbx) 
School  Superintendent   Maurice  Frloi  of 

North    Tonawanda,    New    York,    att«r   ftve 


months  of  being  force-fed  on  the  bitter  gall 
of  Waahington  bureaucracy,  commented  on 
the  administration  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
g;ram: 

"The  harassing  and  foot-dragging  to  which 
we  were  subjected  was  in  part  a  delaying 
action  In  order  to  get  the  finances  straight- 
ened out." 

"If  we  had  been  told  in  the  beginning  how 
much  money  was  going  to  be  made  available 
to  us,  we  could  have  submitted  a  proposal 
which  would  require  that  amount  of  mone; 
and  saved  both  ourselves  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opjiortunlty  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"It  appears  to  me  that  people  who  must 
make  decisions  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
grams are  very  Inexperienced." 

"Some  of  the  questions  we  were  asked  br 
persons  in  the  New  York  City  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  were  ludicrous." 

"After  we  had  been  put  through  a  long 
struggle  and  been  subjected  to  a  minute  ex- 
amination with  respect  to  our  proposal,  it 
was  maddening,  and  I  can  use  no  other  word, 
to  have  our  people  attend  the  training  see- 
slon  and  find  there  were  people  there  who 
had  been  funded  who  had  not  made  arrange- 
ments for  transportation  .  .  .  teachers  . 
teachers'  aides  .  .  .  (and J  who  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going  to  house  their  pro- 
grams and  so  on." 

North  Tonawanda  told  poverty  ofHclala  m 
August,  1966.  they  wanted  to  begin  a  year- 
rovmd  Head  Start  program  In  October,  19«5 
At  their  own  expense  they  hired  a  director, 
selected  children,  teachers,  and  arranged  for 
facilities.  They  never  even  received  appUca- 
Uon forms  imtll  late  November.  They  were 
then  told  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting 
funds  until  March  16.  As  the  School  Super- 
intendent put  It,  "March  16  Is  a  little  late  to 
start  a  full  year  program." 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  KEJECTION  0»  HEADSTARI 
APPLICANTS 

After  North  Tonawanda  officials  submitted 
31 -page  application  forms.  Poverty  bureau- 
crats got  on  the  phone.  As  the  School 
Superintendent  described  it,  "We  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  number  of  men  who  had 
been  rejected  for  Selective  Service  from 
which  we  were  drawing  Head  Start  candi- 
dates. I  can  theorize  as  to  what  the  rela- 
tionship between  this  Inquiry  and  Head  Start 
might  be  but  It  did  seem  a  little  un- 
necessary." 

Having  stirred  things  up  in  Washington, 
North  Tonawanda  officials  were  asked  by  the 
regional  poverty  officials  to  expedite  submis- 
sion of  the  additional  Information  requested. 
When  told  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
expedite  Selective  Service  Information  about 
rejected  applicants,  the  person  from  the 
New  York  poverty  office  said,  "Oh,  we  didnt 
mean  for  you  to  go  to  all  that  trouble." 
Other  nonessential  requested  Information 
was  then  waived. 

As  advocates  of  pre-school  programs  three 
years  before  the  poverty  war,  we  are  dis- 
gusted at  the  senseless  harassment  that 
seems  to  have  become  an  Inseparable  part 
of  Head  Start  administration.  On  Monday. 
March  28,  Mr.  Qinx,  on  pages  6855-6859  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  recoimted  six  case 
histories  of  Head  Start  administration  that 
would  qualify  for  lead  billing  in  a  bureau- 
cratic sideshow.  Countless  other  examples 
are  available.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  basic 
merit  of  pre-school  training  that  Its  glories 
still  shine  throvigh  the  bureaucratic  fog. 

The  Qvae-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade 
would  put  Head  Start  under  the  OfBce  of 
Education  to  be  coordinated  with  other  edu- 
cation programs  without  OEO  meddling.  It 
would  unclog  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion to  aUow  for  the  effective  Implementa- 
tion of  worthy  programs. 
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Republican 
ttee,  Thtirs- 


( Republican     ftoverty     menl^ 
members   Poverty   Subcoi 
day,  March  31,  1966] 

No.  13:  "Because  I  Am  ti^  Chairman 

(Joint  statement,  Republlcain  members,  ad 
hoc  Subcommittee  on  th*  War  on  Pov- 
erty: Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie.  Con- 
gressman Charles  E.  Goooell,  Congress- 
man Alphonzo  Bell,  Congressman  Ocden 
R.  Reid) 


Not  a  single  poor  person  a|nd  not  a  single 
foot  soldier  from  the  front  llaes  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  has  been  heard  fr^m  in  the  House 
Poverty  hearings.  We  have  heard  from  the 
Sargent,  made  General,  butt  not  from  the 
privates.  j 

Eight  days  of  hearings  huVe  produced  a 
whitewash  of  the  pwverty  program.  Just 
as  last  year.  Chairman  Adam'  Clatton  Pow- 
ell suddenly  and  arbitrarily  suspended 
hearings  a  week  ago  and  yesterday  an- 
nounced, "They  are  finishedi*"  We  have  al- 
ready wasted  a  week  since  me  last  hearing 
that  could  have  been  useq  hearing  from 
tboee  who  could  tell  us  wh^t  is  wrong  and 
what  is  right  with  the  War  pD  Poverty  and 
how  to  strengthen  It. 

Republicans  suggested  67  witnesses  who 
know  about  poverty  and  cduld  help  Con- 
gress rewrite  the  law.  Whi^  weren't  these 
witnesses  called,  or  others  like  them  who 
could  testify  with  authority  on  the  real 
problems  of  the  Poverty  Wtar?  Chairman 
Powell  gave  the  answer:        | 


"BECAUSE  I  AM  THE  CE 


aiCAN" 


One  of  the  most  flamboyaat  critics  of  the 
Poverty  War  Is  Chairman  Rowell  himself. 
What  a  sorry  answer  he  gives;  to  the  millions 
of  poor  people  who  need  and  deserve  a 
greater  opportunity  to  changje  their  circ\mi- 
stances.  You  can't  help  thf  poor  nor  im- 
prove the  Poverty  War  from  the  Caribbean. 
The  solemn  obligation  of  Ootigress  to  study 
the  Poverty  War  in  depth,  ti>  strengthen  it 
and  to  overhaul  it  is  once  ajgain  not  being 
seriously  discharged.  T 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Powell  ndfi  only  ignored 
Republicans,  but  also  his  cjvrn  Democratic 
collesigues  on  the  Conunitte^.'  He  suddenly 
and  unpredictably  made  teA  recommenda- 
tions. Whatever  their  merit;  no  witness  in 
these  hearings  recommended  Rby  of  them. 

Last  fall.  Mr.  Powell  promised  extensive 
hearings  across  the  coimtry.  He  now  says 
bis  recommendations  comt  from  "open 
forums"  held  by  his  investigators.  If  so,  they 
were  held  In  the  dark,  without  the  knowledge 
of  Congress,  the  press,  or  t^e  public.  Not 
even  the  Democrats  on  our  Ctammlttee  knew 
what  was  going  on  last  fall.i  or  know  what 
is  going  right  now.  Reportedly,  the 
Democrats  on  the  Subcommittee  have  been 
caucusing  to  decide  the  changes  which  they, 
In  their  collective  wisdom,  wdsh  to  make  in 
the  program.  Mr.  Powell  sajys  he  has  boy- 
cotted those  meetings.  Instead,  he  has  been 
privately  meeting  with  Sargepit  Shrlver. 

Under  these  difficult.  U  hot  impossible. 
circumstances  we  shall  endei^or  to  present 
constructive  changes  in  the  poverty  program. 
Realistic  and  meaningful  help  for  the  poor 
la  helping  themselves  is  an  urgent  Impera- 
tive. Mr.  Powell  now  predicts  further  riots, 
but  he  washes  his  hands  of  ijesponsibllity. 

We  have  today  written  a;  letter  to  the 
Chairman  indicating  the  willingness  of  Re- 
publicans to  do  ever3rthlng  possible  to  see 
that  the  Congressional  respohelblllty  is  ful- 
filled. To  this  end,  we  have)  called  for  the 
reopening  of  hearings. 

WABKIKaibN,  D.C., 

Mtiirph  31.  1966. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Cf^airman,    Committee    on    Stiucation    and 

Labor,  Raylfum  House  Office  Building, 

Waahinffton,  D.O. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  We  understand  that 

you  have  concluded  aU  hearings  of  the  Ad 


Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Both  minority  and  some  majority  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  believe  strongly  that 
we  cannot  conscientiously  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibilities both  to  the  House  and  to  the 
American  people  without  further  meaningful 
hearings. 

Sargent  Shrlver  has  always  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  testify  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Committee,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
witnesses  who  could  make  a  constructive 
contribution  In  more  searching  hearings  to 
the  formulation  of  effective  amendments. 
It  is  distressing  to  us  that  not  a  single  poor 
person  or  representative  of  the  poor  has 
been  heard.  Further,  both  minority  and 
majority  Investigators  have  Indicated  in  Ini- 
tial reports  that  anti-poverty  programs  In 
several  cities  must  be  examined  more  closely. 
Therefore,  It  Is  our  strong  conviction  that 
hearings  should  be  reopened  at  the  earliest 
poeslble  date. 

Indeed,  In  light  of  your  concern  expressed 
yesterday  as  to  the  possibility  of  further  vio- 
lence In  the  Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  New  York  City-— especially  in  Brooklyn— 
and  In  Newark,  we  feel  the  Conunlttee  and 
the  House  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  do 
everything  possible  to  Insure  that  more  ef- 
fective programs  are  Implemented  immedi- 
ately to  cut  through  the  deep  despair  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  where  high  tin- 
employment,  under-employment,  disgrace- 
ful slum-lord  housing,  totally  Inadequate 
school  facilities  and  a  basic  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  future  are  the 
shame  of  the  nation. 

As  Republican  members  of  the  Sul)com- 
mlttee,  we  are  prepared  to  go  any  place,  any 
time  In  connection  with  our  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people  to  In- 
sxire  an  effective,  vigorous  and  meaningful 
War  on  Poverty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  H.  Qune, 
Charles  E.  Goodell, 
Alphonzo  Bell, 
Ocden  R.  Rbd. 

[R^ubllcan  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday 
Apr.  6, 1966] 

No.  14 :  OEO  Fuddle-Headed  Again 

"Congressman  Quix.  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  you  and  through  you  were  put  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  were  Inacctirate. 
First  of  all,  I  wcmld  like  to  give  you  a  chronol- 
ogy of  the  factxial  facts,"  said  Deputy  Di- 
rector Bernard  L.  Boutin  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

He  made  the  statement  March  23  In  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Ad  Hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Poverty  as  he  attempted  to  Justify 
GEO  money  poured  into  a  run-down  hotel 
in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  that  OEO  Is 
xislng  as  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center. 

Today.  Congressman  Quie  took  the  House 
Floor  to  answer  the  charge  of  Inaccuracy. 
He  was  loaded  with  a  battery  of  documents 
Including  the  lease  on  the  hotel. 
_  The  documents  show  that  Congressman 
Quix  Is  right — Boutin  Is  wrong. 

"The  Office  of  Economic  Opp>ortunlty. 
through  Its  Deputy  Director,  has  again  shown 
the  fuddle-headed,  make-lt-up-as-you-go 
approach  that  has  characterized  the  pro- 
grams, administration  and  day-to-day  (der- 
ations of  the  so-called  war  on  poverty,"  Con- 
gressman Quie  said. 

The  controversy  rages  arotind  the  run- 
down Kanawha  Hotel  in  downtown  Charles- 
ton. It  is  owned  by  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
Corporation,  whose  President  is  Angus  Pey- 
ton. West  Virginia  Commerce  Commissioner 
and  unsuccessful  1964  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  State  Senate. 

"As  we  consider  the  huge  amount  of 
money — ^totaling  at  least  $477,839.76  In  first- 
year  costs  alone — that  OEO  wiu  have  poured 
out  to  operate  this  center,  I  again  say  these 
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concessions  imply  political  favoritism,"  Con- 
gressman Quie  said. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  offered  documentation 
that  shows,  he  said,  "a  chronology  of  the  ac- 
tual facts" : 

Congressman  Quis's  contention  that  the 
rental  on  the  property  Is  $94,800  a  year  Is 
correct,  as  proved  by  the  lease  Itself.  Boutin 
had  disputed  that  figure. 

That  OEO  is  paying  all  taxes.  Insurance, 
utilities  and  repairs  is  correct,  as  he  had  said, 
even  down  to  paying  transportation,  storage 
and  personal  property  taxes  on  the  unused 
hotel  furniture. 

Originally,  Congressman  Qunt  had  said 
the  cost  of  renovating  the  structure  was 
$225,000.     Boutin  cUlmed  $187,000. 

"Though  listed  under  various  bookkeeping 
headings,  the  best  flgupe  I  can  determine 
after  further  investigaUon  is  closer  to  $350,- 
000,"  Congressman  Qtnx  said. 

Congressman  Qua  also  quoted  the  West 
Virginia  statute  showing  that  his  assessment 

figures  on  the  hotel — challenged  by  Boutin 

are  correct. 

"This  is  just  another  example  of  the  way 
in  which  OEO  operates  Its  programs,  even 
down  to  determining  costs."  Congressman 
Quie  said.  "I  might  suggest  that  OEO  pay 
more  attention  to  getting  its  figures 
straight." 

(Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Sul>committee,  Aor  16 
1966) 

No.  14A.  Crbdibilitt  Gap  at  OEO — Charles- 
ton Revisited 
(Supplement  to  poverty  memo  14) 

"Congressman  Quie,  the  figxires  that  were 
given  to  you  .  .  .  were  inaccurate."  Thus,  in 
testimony  on  March  23rd  Bernard  L.  Boutin 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began 
a  point  by  point  denial  of  facts  presented 
by  Albert  H.  Qote  (R.  Minn.)  four  days 
earlier  with  reference  to  the  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
same  day  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons  of  Flor- 
ida took  the  Floor  defending  OEO  and  de- 
claring that  Congressman  Quie,  Inadvert- 
ently, was  wrong. 

Further  investigation  In  Charleston  not 
only  showed  that  Congressman  Quie  was 
right  but  that  he  conservatively  understated 
the  established  facts  that  add  up  to  scan- 
dalous poverty  profiU  to  a  leading  Democrat 
office  holder  in  West  Virginia.  Congress- 
man Quie  said  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was 
owned  by  a  corporation  whose  president  was 
Angus  Peyton,  a  prominent  Democrat  and 
the  present  Commerce  Conunlssloner  in  West 
Virginia.  This  is  undenled.  Congressman 
Quie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Lease 
provides  for  payment  of  $94,800  a  year  net 
profit,  after  the  Federal  government  relm- 
btirses  for  taxjs,  insurance,  utilities  and  re- 
pairs. Mr.  Boutin  said  the  rent  was  $90,000. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  rent  is  $94,800  and  the 
Federal  government  pays,  in  addition,  $4,800 
a  year  for  the  storage  of  old  hotel  property. 

Congressman  Qxnx  said  assessments  In 
West  Virginia  were  by  law  50  percent  of  mar- 
ket value.  Mr.  Boutin  said  they  were  40 
percent.  Chapter  18,  Article  9(a),  Section 
4  of  the  West  Virginia  code  provides  that  as- 
sessed valuation  shall  not  be  leas  than  60 
percent  nor  more  than  100  percent  of  ap- 
praised valuation. 

Mr.  Quie  said  that  the  Federal  government 
has  spent  at  least  $225,000  renovating  the 
rundown  Kanawha  Hotel.  Mr.  Boutin  said 
they  have  spent  only  $187,000.  The  fact  Is 
the  Federal  government  has  spent  $346,000 
to  renovate  the  hotel  into  a  Job  Corps 
Center.  This  includes  $290,026.60  spent  on 
repairs  and  Instcdlation  of  equipment,  $34,- 
936.77  for  electric,  heating  and  plumbing 
items  which  they  call  "maintenance"  and 
$30,586.14  for  outstanding  mechanics  liens. 
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itr.  Quix  said  that  tbe  Kanawha  Hotel 
WM  worth  about  $250,000  at  the  time  It  was 
choaen  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  Mr.  Boutin 
claimed  It  was  worth  $438,000  in  1966  and 
$608,350  in  1966  (perhaps  slyly  Including  in 
Ita  value  $345,000  worth  of  renovations  at 
tajQMtyers'  expense!)  The  fact  Is  that  reli- 
able real  estate  brokers  in  Charleston  in- 
dicated the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  worth  about 
$250,000  prior  to  renovation.  A  somewhat 
older  but  comparable  hotel  In  Charleston, 
tbe  Mllner-Ruffner.  with  more  land  and  a 
more  valuable  location,  sold  (m  February  Ist 
this  year  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Boutin  defended  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
expenditures  with  the  claim  that  annual 
square  foot  rental  cost  Is  less  tban  one  dol- 
lar. This  figure  must  have  been  computed 
by  dividing  the  erroneous  $90,000  per  year 
rental  by  100.000  square  feet.  This  becomes 
an  entlriely  meaningless  computation  when 
It  is  \xnderstood  that  it  Ignores  $4,800  being 
paid  annually  for  storage  of  the  old  hotel 
furniture.  $7,500  paid  annually  for  taxes  (in- 
cluding taxes  on  the  furniture  In  storage  and 
tbe  hotel's  accounts  receivable).  $5,740  paid 
annually  for  insurance  and  $4,800  paid  an- 
nually for  rent  in  addition  to  the  890.000  re- 
ported by  OEO.  Certainly  a  meaningful  an- 
nual square  foot  cost  figure  should  Include 
ALL  annual  expenditiires.  not  to  mention 
$16,000  to  settle  leases  of  former  tenants  and 
some  aimual  amortizing  of  the  $345,549.51 
renovations.  Who  does  Mr.  Boutin  think  he 
fools  by  citing  such  glib  and  misleading 
figures? 

In  summary,  the  poverty  program  has 
spent  $345,549.51  renovating  a  rundown  hotel 
worth  about  $250,000.  A  corporation,  whose 
then  president  Is  a  leading  West  V'.rglnla 
Democrat,  receives  $94,800  per  year  profit  on 
property  worth  $250,000.  That  is  a  poverty 
profit  of  38  per  cent  a  year.  An  OEO  official 
described  the  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps 
arrangement  as  "the  very  best  deal  that  could 
be  gotten."  The  taxpayers  might  be  Justi- 
fied In  asking  "the  best  deal  for  whom?" 

(Republican     poverty     memo,     Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes- 
day, Apr.  6,  1966) 
No.    15:  Alicx   in   Blcndkrlams  :    Btmskis, 
nuTSBmrr    Bkothess,    and    Lotwingsss 
RspuEBKNTma  THx  Pooa 
(By  Congressman  Chaklzs  E.  Ooodiu.) 
"The  doorbell  rang  on  Pebruary  23  (it  the 
Sigma  PI  house,  in  the  'fraternity  row'  dis- 
trict east  of  San  Jose  State  College,  and  was 
answered  by  one  of  the  brothers,  19-year-old 
Garth  Steen." 

So  began  another  incredible  episode  In  the 
War  on  Poverty.  The  caller  was  a  poverty 
canvasser  assigned  to  get  the  poor  out  for  a 
meeting  that  night.  Although  Steen's  fam- 
ily Income  was  in  five  figures,  he  had  :aeard 
about  the  Poverty  War  and  attended  the 
meeting.  Lo  and  behold,  Alice  In  Blunder- 
land  style,  poverty  officials  had  managed  to 
Interest  three  people  to  attend  a  meeting  to 
select  three  representatives  of  the  poor. 
Young  Steen  returned  to  Sigma  Pi  House  that 
night  a  duly-elected  repreeentative  of  the 
poor  for  a  three-year  term  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Craklis  S. 
Gttbsxb  has  Informed  the  Congress  that  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Economic  Opportunity 
OommlSBion  Is  suffering  the  torments  of  all 
others  who  have  been  forced  to  struggle  in 
the  torture  machine  of  the  poverty  admlnls- 
tntlon  structure. 

last  December,  a  John  Birch  Society  sec- 
tion leader,  Ray  Ourrles,  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  poor  In  Santa  Clara  Co\mty. 
According  to  a  local  investigator,  the  com- 
munity action  board  "is  shot  through  with 
left-wingers — people  who  are  not  run-of-the- 
mill  liberals  but  hardnose  activists  of  every 
leftist  cause  that  has  come  along  over  the 
past  half  doBen  years." 


Tbe  local  S«m  Jose  "Mercury."  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  of  Southern  Oallfomla, 
describes  the  poverty  board  in  these  terms: 
"It  Is  a  Jerry-built  structure,  CTected  on 
shifting  political  sands,  to  house  a  program 
which  has  a  worthy  aim.  ...  It  Is  run  like 
a  football  game  with  an  unlimited  substitu- 
tion rule,  and  a  change  of  rules  at  the  end 
of  every  quarter." 

The  experience  of  Santa  Clara  County  is 
far  from  an  Isolated  one.  Congress  has 
failed  the  sincere  and  dedicated  people  who 
wish  to  fight  poverty.  We  have  written  a 
law  without  meaningful  and  realistic  stand- 
ards that  would  avoid  Community  Action 
chaos.  What  has  happened  in  Santa  Clara 
County  is  a  distortion  and  perversion  of  the 
exciting  concept  of  Involving  the  poor  in 
helping  themselves.  Many  of  us  warned  two 
years  ago  that  this  would  hai4>en  if  we  didn't 
rewrite  the  President's  poverty  proposal. 

We  owe  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
and  able  Congressman  Gitbseb.  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  calling  this  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. On  March  9,  Mr.  GtrasEa  requested 
OEO  to  investigate  the  situation  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  On  March  23  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector testified  to  us  in  committee  that  OEO 
had  been  on  the  scene  in  Santa  Clara  check- 
ing for  about  eight  days.  To  date,  our  col- 
league has  not  even  had  the  courtesy  of  an 
acknowledgment  from  OEX3  of  his  March  9 
request.  All  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  get- 
ting mighty  tired  of  the  cavalier  attitude  of 
officials  at  OEO. 

The  Quie-Goodell  Opportunity  Cr\isade, 
HJl.  13379,  would  avoid  problems  such  as 
have  occurred  in  Santa  Clara  County.  OBO 
would  be  required  to  Insist  on  balanced  Com- 
munity Action  agencies,  including  true  rep- 
resentatives o(  the  poor  as  well  as  local  offi- 
cials and  private  social  welfare  agencies.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  for  Congreea  to  latinch 
a  real  Oi>portunlty  Crusade  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  confusing,  controversial 
and  faltering  War  on  Poverty. 

(Republican     poverty     memo.     Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes- 
day, Apr.  20,  1966] 
No.  16:  Thk  Kanawha  Hotkl — A  Logical 
Cboicx? 
Congressman  Alskst  H.  Quiz  pointed  out 
today  more  errors  in  the  March  23  testimony 
of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.    Boutin  was 
testifying  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on   Poverty   of   the   House   Education   and 
Labor  Committee. 

Congressman  Qms  was  attempting  to 
learn  more  about  a  feasibility  study  that 
had  been  conducted  to  determine  If  the  run- 
down Kanawha  Hotel  In  downtown  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  was  suitable  for  a  Wcanen's 
Job  Corps  Center. 

The  engineer  who  conducted  the  feasibility 
survey  twice  said  that  it  was  not  suitable — 
and  was  fired  for  his  trouble.  Tbe  Kanawha 
Hotel  was  leased  from  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
Corp.,  whose  president  was  Angus  Peyton, 
West  Virginia  Commerce  Commissioner  and 
unsuccessful  1964  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  State  Senate. 

Boutin  was  Just  one  of  three  OEO  officials 
that  Congressman  Qtnz  questioned  about  the 
feasibility  study.  He  also  asked  Bennetta  B. 
Washington,  of  OEO's  Women's  Centers  Di- 
vision, who  had  conducted  the  study.  She 
said  it  was  OEO's  own  engineers.  Congress- 
man QrmE  asked  Milton  Fogelman,  OEO  con- 
tracting officer,  who  had  conducted  the  fea- 
sibility study.  Fogelman  said  it  was  Con- 
solidated American  Services.  He  was  right. 
Boutin's  version  came  out  like  this: 

Mr.  Boutin:  "Survey  for  this  was  done  by 
OSA  for  \u.  Tbe  facilities  that  were  care- 
fully looked  at  was  tbe  Ruffner  Hotel,  tbe 
Hcriley   Hotel,   tbe   hotel   In   question,   the 


Daniel  Boone  Hotel  and   the  Holiday  loo 
Hotel." 

The  "hotel  In  question"  was,  of  course, 
the  run-down  Kanawha. 

Congressman  Quix  had  charged  earlier  that 
selection  of  the  Kanawha  Hotel,  coupled  with 
the  $94,800  annual  rental  and  the  fantastic 
cost  of  rehabilitation  which  mounted  tbe 
first-year  cost  of  the  site  to  at  least  $477.. 
839.76.  "Implies  political  favoritism." 

(Boutin  also  testified  before  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  that  the  first-year  cost  flg. 
ures  advanced  by  Congressman  Qtm  were 
inaccurate.  Subsequent        investigation 

showed  that  Congressman  Quia  was  right- 
Boutin  wrong.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  cost  figures,  Boutin's 
testimony  that  several  sites  were  "carefully 
looked  at"  appears  to  be  inaccurate  and 
misleading. 

In  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  alter- 
natives were  considered  for  the  location  of 
the  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps  Center, 
Congressman  Quis  had  the  minority  investi- 
gator of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  make  a 
check,  with   the   following  results: 

On  March  28.  1966.  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Crowley, 
owner  of  the  Holley  Hotel  on  Quarrier  Street 
In  Chsirleston.  said  that  at  no  time  did  she 
consider  leasing  the  Holley  Hotel  to  tbe 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  its  con- 
tractor, Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  She 
recalled  that  early  in  1965  a  representatke 
of  Packard  Bell  called  on  her  and  asked  U 
she  would  be  Interested  in  leasing  the  hotel 
as  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  Mrs.  Crow- 
ley told  this  man  that  she  was  interested  in 
selling  the  hotel,  but  not  in  leasing  it.  She 
remembered  that  his  manner  was  abrupt 
and  her  conversation  with  him  was  less  than 
five  minutes.  To  her  knowledge,  no  surveys 
or  studies  of  the  Holley  Hotel  were  made  by 
Packard  Bell,  OEO,  or  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  Boutin  claimed  made 
some  studies  for  the  OEO  program. 

Also  on  March  28,  1966,  Mr.  Joe  RelMr, 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Ho- 
tel at  Washington  and  Capitol  Streets  in 
Charleston,  said  that  to  his  knowledge  no 
studies  or  surveys  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Ho- 
tel were  made  by  Packard  Bell,  GSA  or  OEO 
In  contemplation  of  a  Women's  Job  Corps 
site.  He  said  no  approach  or  offer  had  been 
made  to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  by 
any  representative  of  these  organizations. 
OO^  April  6.  1966,  ISi.  Reiser  said  he  bad  been 
in  contact  with  Blr.  Roger  S.  Creel,  General 
Manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been 
vacationing  In  Miami,  Florida.  Mr.  Creel 
confirmed  that  at  no  time  was  any  oSer 
made  to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  re- 
garding the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  and 
to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of 
the  hotel  had  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

On  April  6.  1966,  Mr.  Lyman  Stanton,  Pres- 
ident and  General  Manager  of  the  Holiday 
Inn  Hotel  on  Kanawha  Boulevard  in  Charles- 
ton, told  the  same  story.  He  said  that  no 
approach  or  offer  had  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  site  and 
to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  siirveys  of 
that  facility  had  been  made. 

On  March  30,  1966,  Mr.  Vincent  Chaney, 
Charleston  attorney  who  had  represented  tbe 
Ruffner  Hotel  for  years  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  building  on  February  1,  1966.  said  that 
to  bis  knowledge  no  action  had  been  taken 
In  any  way  by  Packard  Bell  or  OEO  In  consid- 
eration of  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Job  Corps 
site.  His  statement  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  R.  0. 
Lilly,  St.,  Charleston  attorney  and  prin- 
cipal stockholder  of  the  family-owned  Eufl- 
ner  Hotel  prior  to  its  sale. 

Mr.  LUly  said,  however,  that  in  1965,  when 
he  learned  that  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
had  been  planned  for  Charleston,  he  was  in- 
terested but  was  never  approached. 

Had  he  been  approached,  Mr.  Lilly  said. 
he  would  have  been  very  Interested  in  leaa- 
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log  the  Ruffner  Hotel  m  U  Womea'a  Job 
corps  Center  for  much  less  iian  the  $94,8(X) 
annual  rental  on  the  KanaWha  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lilly  described  the  I^offner  Hotel  as 
a  six-story  building  with  basement  and  pent- 
house which  Includes  about  170  bedrooms. 
Be  said  the  hotel  has  beeii  leased  to  the 
milner  Co.  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  during  the 
past  three  years  under  an  arrpngement  where 
the  hotel  owners  received  17  per  cent  of  the 
gross  income.  This  resulted  liii  the  following 
approximate  incomes  to  tbp'  hotel:  1965 — 
Ul.OOO;  1964— $18,000;  an4  1963— $14,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  le^^e,  the  Ruffner 
Hotel  paid  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  build- 
ing and  its  furniture.  I 

Onder  the  Kanawha  Hotjel-Packard  Bell 
lease,  the  Office  of  Bcononilc  Opportunity 
pays  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  hotel  and 
Its  furniture,  sis  well  as  furtilture  storage. 

"It  seems  apparent  from  tl^ese  figures  that 
Ilr.  Lilly  would  have  been  ^ad,  as  he  has 
said,  to  lease  the  Ruffner  ^tel  for  much 
less  than  $94,800  a  year,"  Coli^ressman  Quix 
said  in  a  speech  on  the  Hoi$e  Floor  today. 
"Based  on  Information  furnished  by  respon- 
sible Charleston  hotel  representatives,  it  is 
apparent  to  me  the  Kanawhk  Hotel  was  the 
only  site  considered." 

"This  is  in  addition  to  the  errors  I  pointed 
out  previously  in  Mr.  Boutin  a  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee."  Congress- 
man QuiE  said.  "As  far  as  1  ;am  concerned, 
so  many  errors  of  such  a  l>$sic  and  grave 
nature  are  enough  to  discre<llt  Mr.  Boutin's 
entire  testimony.  This  is  ajjother  example 
of  the  chaotic  and  make-lt-up-as-you-go  ad- 
ministration that  seems  to  be  so  much  a  part 
of  every-day  operations  at  tile  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity."  I 


(Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcomm  Ittee,  Thursday, 
Apr.  21. 1966]  I 

No.  17:  Isn't  There  a  DANvt.i.E  Somewhere 
That  Wants  Poverty  Monet? — Two 
Down — Form  To  Go 

(By  Congressman  Charles  V.  Goodeix) 

Overzealous  federal  poverty jOfHclals  at  OEO 
apparently  crave  a  community  called  Dan- 
ville in  the  United  States  thajt  needs  poverty 
money.  A  month  ago,  OEq  pressed  Dan- 
ville, Indiana,  a  community  pf  3,287,  to  set 
up  a  community  action  board  to  receive  and 
administer  poverty  funds.  J  Local  citizens 
resisted,  causing  Senator  BtaAu  Bath  to  in- 
quire of   OEO,    "Why   Danvllje?" 

The  reply  came  back  toTfeenator  Bath 
that  Danville,  Indiana,  needed  a  community 
action  program  because  they  had  1.339  fami- 
lies with  annual  incomes  under  $1,000  and 
1,979  families  receiving  Aid  |  to  Dependent 
Children  (ADC).  On  this  btols.  continued 
OEO  officials,  who  coxild  deny]  Danville  help? 
Pressing  the  matter  further,  ui  OEO  official 
visited  Danville  and  to  his  coilstematlon  dis- 
covered that  their  poverty  Statistics  didn't 
match  DanviUe,  IncUana.  QJickly  recover- 
ing, regional  poverty  officials  slitswerd.  "Those 
figures  are  for  Danville,  lUlnUs — an  under- 
standable mistake."  \ 

The  only  difficulty  came  when  it  devel- 
oped that  the  poverty  figuret  were  not  for 
Danville.  Illinois,  either!  A1^  tills  point,  I 
•uppose  OEO  officials  said:  "ffihere  must  be 
«  Danville  that  fits  our  pattern  of  poverty." 
Sadly,  however,  a  check  of  the!  population  di- 
vision of  the  Census  Bureau  Indicated  there 
*we  only  six  Danvilles  in  thje  country  and 
none  of  them  fitted  the  poverty  profUe  pre- 
pared by  OEO!  1 

Perhaps  the  news  media  c^vlfi  now.  as  a 
PubUc  service,  assist  federal  poverty  offi- 
oals.  who  dearly  wish  to  h^^p  a  Danville, 
">y  running  (apropos  of  Peiier  Pan)  the 
loUowlng  natiocwlde  ad : 

"lan't  there  someone  out  lihere,  from  a 
^nviiie  somewhere,  who  belle  ir|B8? 


[Republlc&n  povarty  memo.  BepubUcan 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 
Apr.  22,  1966] 

No.  18:  Li'L  Abner  Comes  to  Washington — 

And  Stats! — Or  What's  New  in  Dogpatch? 

(By  Congressmen  Albert  H.  Qdte  and 

Charles  E.  Goodell) 

OEO  has  gone  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  The  War  on  Poverty  now  has  a 
comic  book  stockpile. 

In  1964,  OEO  officials  were  scratching  their 
heads  over  how  to  mass  produce  Job  Corps 
recruits.  Like  a  Mammy  Yokum  vision,  in- 
spiration struck — have  one  of  America's  most 
popular  and  creative  comic  strip  artists,  Al 
Capp,  produce  a  comic  book  to  promote  tbe 
Job  Corps.  By  June,  1965,  501,000  copies  of 
"Ll'l  Abner  and  the  Creatures  from  Drop- 
Outer  Space"  were  ready.  With  typical  fud- 
dle factory  fanfare,  OEO  information  Chief 
Holmes  Brown  announced  the  book  donated 
by  Al  Capp  was  valued  by  OEO  at  between 
$150,000  and  $200,000.  OEO  personnel  were 
thrilled  and  excited  over  Capp's  creative  con- 
tribution. Printing  costs  were  $25,000.  Cards 
were  included  in  the  books  to  be  mailed  by 
applicants  to  the  Job  Corps. 

Then  the  winds  began  to  change  at  OEO, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Rmnor  has  it  that  a  highly- 
placed  psychologist  at  OEO  felt  that  dis- 
tribution of  books  with  cards  enclosed 
amounted  to  pressuring  youths  into  Job 
Corps  enrollment.  Some  sages  at  OEO  felt 
the  story  pwrtrayed  in  the  comic  book  was 
controversial  and  characters  did  not  fit 
OEO's  image.  Besides,  how  were  they  going 
to  code,  screen  and  mall  to  employment 
offices  all  the  card  applications?  Nobody  in 
the  Great  Dogpatch  on  the  Potomac,  OEO, 
had  thought  of  that  before  they  printed 
half  a  million  books. 

Since  July.  1965,  435,000  U'l  Abner  comic 
books  have  been  gathering  dust  In  Washing- 
ton warehouses  at  a  cost  of  $125  a  month. 
We  are  long-time  admirers  of  Ll'l  Abner  and 
the  genius  of  his  creator,  but  we  think  even 
Dogpatch 's  Senator  Phoghorn  would  demand 
some  answers.  Why  does  OEO  continue  to 
stockpile  laughs  while  the  taxpayer  and  the 
poor  cry? 

Some  years  ago  the  beloved  Will  Rogers 
remarked  that  every  time  Congress  made  a 
Joke  it  was  a  law,  and  every  time  it  made  a 
law  it  was  a  Joke.  Mr.  Speaker,  "it  ain't 
amoozin'.  It's  confoozln'." 

(Republican  poverty  memo.  Republicin 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee.  Tuesday 
Apr.  26,  1966] 

No.  19 :  Who  Is  the  "Wrong- Wat  Corrigan" 
at  OEO? 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  under  fire  for  its 
superficial  and  Inadequate  testing,  evalua- 
tion, and  screening  of  applicants.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  many  of  us  that,  at  an  average 
cost  in  excess  of  $8,000  per  enrollee.  assign- 
ment to  a  Job  Corps  camp  should  be  based 
upon  careful  professional  evaluation. 

While  constructive  critics  have  been  urging 
Job  Corps  officials  to  tighten  up  recruitment 
procedures.  Job  Corps  officials  have  launched 
a  series  of  new  and  experimental  procedures 
that  might  well  be  called  "Blind  Man's 
Bluff." 

All  of  the  recruitment  gimmicks  have  the 
purpose  of  speeding  up  the  processing  time 
and  funneling  applicants  into  Job  Corps 
camps  on  a  crash  basis.  One  experiment,  de- 
signed to  enroll  roughly  3,700  applicants,  has 
been  the  waiver  of  the  medical  examination 
of  applicants  between  April  14th  and  May 
7th. 

As  one  reoruj^ent  announcement  adver- 
tised, those  who  apply  prior  to  May  7th  "will 
not  need  a  physical  examination  If  they  are 
In  good  health."    How  does  OEO  Intend  to 


determine  an  applicant's  health  unless  be 
has  been  examined  by  a  physician? 

Other  recruitment  programs  guarantee  that 
Job  Corps  applicants  will  be  sent  to  a  camp 
within  24  hours  after  signing  up.  three  days 
after  signing  up,  five  days  after  signing  up, 
or  10  days  after  signing  up.  Whether  the 
process  takes  24  hours  or  ten  days  seems  to 
be  determined  by  the  area  of  the  country  the 
applicant  comes  from. 

How  are  these  high-powered  public  rela- 
tions devices  going  to  improve  the  haphazard 
screening  procedures  that  have  caused  so 
many  problems  in  Job  Corps  camps?  How 
are  criminal  records  to  be  determined  and 
analyzed  for  proper  applicant  assignment? 
How  are  epidemics  of  conununicable  diseases 
to  be  avoided  at  Job  Corps  centers?  Why 
the  assembly-line,  supermarket  approach  at 
this  stage? 

Poverty  officials  earlier  indicated  they  had 
152,000  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
couldn't  take  care  of  them  all.  435,000  Lll 
Abner  comic  books,  designed  to  stimulate 
Job  Corps  applications,  are  gathering  dust  in 
a  warehouse  at  taxpayers'  expense.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  for  shelving  the  comic  book 
approach  was  a  backlog  of  Job  Corps  appli- 
cants. With  a  backlog  of  applicants,  OEO 
launches  a  series  of  all-out  recruitment  pro- 
grams. The  poverty  question  of  the  day  is, 
"Who  is  the  "Wrong-Way  Corrigan'  at  OEO?" 

(Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subconunittee,  Thurs- 
day. Apr.  28.  1966] 

No.  20:  Silver-Salaried  Job  Corps;  or  Rags 

TO  Riches 

(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

Want  a  57  per  cent  raise?  Join  the  staff 
of  the  Job  Corps!  The  208  staff  personnel  at 
Camp  Gary  (San  Marcos,  Texas)  drawing 
salaries  over  $9,000,  got  an  average  Increase 
of  57  i>er  cent  above  their  previous  salary. 
Twenty- two  of  them  more  than  doubled  their 
previous  salary.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
past  and  present  salaries  of  Camp  Gary 
personnel: 


Position 


Mana^r  of  personnel 

Math  chairman 

Citirenship  teacher 

Chairman,  commercial  skills. 

Weld  ing  instructor 

Teacher,  commercial  skills. . . 

no 

Auto  mechanic  instructor 

Dra'tinp  instructor.- 

Science  teacher.. 

Duty  officer 

Physical  education  instmctor 


Present 


no,ooo 

ICOSO 
10,080 
10,080 
0,780 
0,780 
8,780 
0,780 
9,780 
9,780 
9,493 
9,480 


The  automatic,  facile  explanation  always 
given  by  Poverty  officials  for  high  salaries  Is. 
"We  need  the  best  people."  Is  It  really  nec- 
essary, however,  to  go  this  far?  Aside  from 
the  leakage  of  poverty  funds  for  extravagant 
salaries,  there  Is  a  distressing  Impact  on 
school  systems.  What  school  board  can 
compete  with  their  rich  Uncle  Sam  who  ap- 
parently has  money  to  bum.  154  of  tbe  208 
came  directly  to  Gary  from  school  Jobs.  Is 
it  necessary  to  offer  $9,780  to  a  math  In- 
structor making  $4,887,  or  to  a  music  teacher 
making  $4,200,  in  order  to  attract  them  to 
come  to  Camp  Gary?  Would  a  private  em- 
ployer offer  these  lavish  salary  increases  In 
his  business? 

These  are  tbe  kind  of  facts  that  sbould 
have  been  brought  out  in  Congressional  hear- 
ings. In  spite  of  our  efforts,  and  those  of 
Congresswoman  Green  (D-Ore.),  the  reason 
for  extravagant  costs  of  Job  Corps  camps 
remained  a  mystery  In  the  hearings.  Camp 
Gary  does  not  stand  alone;  on  the  contrary. 
It  appears  to  be  a  typical  outgrowtb  of  Inept 
administration  of  tbe  Job  Corps. 
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I  have  today  telegraphed  seven  other  Urban 
Job  Oraps  Centers  for  full  data  on  their  staff 
salaries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  press  Is  wel- 
come to  examine  the  complete  salary  recorda 
of  Camp  Oary  In  my  office. 

(BepubUcan  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Priday, 
Apr.2».  1966) 

No.  ai :  TBX  PaivATB  WxDDXMo  OF  Politics  and 

POVXITT 

(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quiz  and  Coit- 
gressm&n  Chakles  E.  Ooodku.) 

Chairman  Adam  Clatton  Powxu.  Is  per- 
petrating one  of  the  sorriest  exhibitions  of 
political  partisanship  ever  witnessed  In  Con- 
gress Involving  an  Important  national  pro- 
gram. His  actions  constitute  an  open  ad- 
mission that  he  and  the  majority  of 
Democrats  on  his  committee  regard  the 
poverty  program  as  pure  politics  and  the 
private  preserve  of  Democratic  political 
caucus. 

Here  Is  the  almost  Incredible  sequence  of 
events : 

1.  Last  fall.  Chairman  Powell  sought  and 
obtained  $200,000  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  poverty  program  that  he  con- 
ceded desperately  needed  it. 

2.  Only  the  most  superficial  Investigation 
was  made  and  no  report  was  issued. 

3.  In  December,  the  Chairman  appointed 
a  three-man  task  force  to  "check  on"  his  first 
investigation. 

4.  Klght  days  of  hearings  were  held  as  a~ 
platform  for  a  succession  of  hurrahs  ijit  the 
poverty  war  to  date.    The  hearings  were  so 
loaded  that  the  only  seriously  critical  vltnees 
was  poverty  director  Shrlver  himself. 

5.  The  Chairman  refused  to  call  any  of  the 
67  witnesses  suggested  by  the  Republicans. 
His  explanation  for  not  calling  any  of  the 
witnesses  was  characteristic:  "Because  I  am 
the  Chairman." 

6.  Thirty-seven  days  have  been  wasted 
since  the  hearings  were  arbitrarily  closed, 
during  which  time  many  oomp>etent  witnesses 
could  have  been  heard  to  Improve  the  pro- 
gram. 

7.  Barring  Republican  members  cf  the 
committee.  Democrats  have  held  five  private. 
partisan  caucuses  to  try  to  convert  the  falter- 
ing war  on  poverty  into  "a  bill  we  can 
defend." 

8.  When  a  responsible  and  essentially-ac- 
curate new8pap>er  story  revetted  to  the  world 
for  the  first  time  what  the  Democrats  had 
been  cooking  up  in  caucus,  the  Chairman 
called  a  hasty  press  conference  to  deliver 
a  slashing  attack  on  the  refK>rter. 

9.  He  announced  that  the  poverty  sub- 
committee responsible  for  this  important  leg- 
lalatlon  will  have  exactly  30  znlnutes  to  pass 
on  all  amendments  to  the  entire  bill. 

It  ia  obvious  that  Chairman  Powkll  and 
the  committee  will  not  consider  seriously  any 
oonatnictlve  proposals  they  do  not  author 
themselves.  Mr.  Powkll  claimed  credit  for 
saving  the  community  action  program  which 
he  had  cut  to  the  bone  marrow.  The  appar- 
ent restoration  of  $160  million  still  leaves 
the  program  below  minimum  requests.  If 
Mr.  PowxLL's  figures  are  accurate,  the  new 
face  lifting  of  the  War  on  Poverty  will  cost 
%IM  bailoQ.  •346  mllUon  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

The  Qule-Goodell  Opportunity  Crusade 
would  spend  $400  million  less  federal  money. 
By  enlisting  private  enterprise  and  the  states 
aa  partners.  It  would  pump  a  total  of  $2.4 
billion  Into  meaningful,  coordinated  pro- 
grams. In  contrast  to  the  new  Democratic 
concoction,  the  Opportunity  Crusade  would 
make  aU  the  money  needed  available  for 
Head  Start  and  would  double  present  funds 
In  Conununlty  Action,  while  legislating  care- 
ful and  proper  safeguards  against  the  kind 
of  abuse  that  has  been  rampant  In  the  War 
on  Poverty. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday, 
May  2.  1966] 

No.  23:  SxNAToa  MAitsnxLD  on  trs  Job  Cobps 

(By  Congressmen  Albcbt  H.  Qttik,  Chablxs 
E.  OoODKLL,  and  Alpbonzo  Bell) 

We  proposed  experimental  Job  corps  camps 
three  years  before  the  poverty  program.  We 
believe  in  the  concept,  but  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  Job  Corps  program  we  have  today. 

Each  time  we  advance  specific  criticism, 
the  broken  record  respKinse  from  poverty  offi- 
cials and  their  spokesmen  in  Congress  is. 
"Oh,  that's  an  Isolated  case  and  they  are 
Just  trying  to  destroy  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram." 

They  ignore  the  almost  endless  evidence  of 
poor  administration,  protection  rackets, 
corpemen '  forced  to  live  with  pipes  under 
their  pillows,  lack  of  discipline  in  camps,  and 
lack  of  planning  for  Jobs  outside  of  the 
camp^these  conditions  seem  to  prevail 
across  the  country. 

In  the  past  we  have  exposed  serious  faults 
in  the  selection  and  screening  of  corpsmen, 
but  the  mass  production  psychology  prevails. 
Earlier  this  year,  we  cited  the  case  of  a 
A  Montana  corpsman  who  shot  a  lady  in  a 
Billings  bar.  Thereafter,  he  was  not  only 
retained  in  Camp  Breckinridge,  Kentucky, 
but  flown  with  a  guard  back  and  forth  from 
Kentucky  to  Montana  several  times  at  tax- 
payers' expense  to  attend  court  proceedings 
In  Billings. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  At  the  time 
this  Incident  occurred.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf 
(D-Mont.)  said,  "The  Idea  of  the  Job  Corps 
in  my  opinion  is  a  great  Idea  but  this  in- 
cident is  wrong  and  really  bums  me  up! 
These  drop-outs  and  malcontent*  are  being 
coddled  and  complimented  for  their  deroga- 
tory behavior." 

We  had  hoped  our  protests  and  warnings 
would  be  the  end  of  this  continuing  story 
of  shortsighted  administration.  Now  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Manstielo  of  Montana,  has  revealed  that 
this  regrettable  story  continues.  Here  are 
Senator  Manbtixlo's  own  words  spoken  from 
the  Senate  floor  on  Wednesday,  April  27, 
1966: 

"Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  programs 
within  the  administration's  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram is  the  Job  Corps.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  program  is  designed  to  take 
youngsters  from  unfortunate  surroundings 
and  expose  them  to  education,  training,  and 
guidance,  preparing  them  for  a  more  worth- 
while role  in  our  society.  The  program  takes 
these  people  from  their  home  environment 
and  places  them  in  camps  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  now  three  Jobs  Corps 
camps  in  my  State  of  Montana. 

"The  basic  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  Is  fine, 
but  I  have  become  somewhat  concerned  about 
its  implementation,  the  screening  process 
used  In  ailing  the  camps  and  overall  inade- 
quacies in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  every- 
one was  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  the  first 
camps  operating,  too  little  time  was  given 
to  the  screening  of  Job  Corps  applicants. 
There  is  a  need  to  be  more  selective.  There 
are  many  who  can  be  helped  and  who  are 
willing  to  be  helped.  These  camps  should  be 
limited  to  those  who  have  given  some  indi- 
cation that  they  want  to  be  helped  and  are 
willing  to  try.  It  was  not  my  Intention  to 
support  the  establishment  of  three  reforma- 
tories in  my  State.  There  have,  as  yet,  been 
no  major  Incidents  at  any  of  the  Montana 
camps. 

"I  do  not  like  admonishing  the  Job  Corps 
but  an  incident  has  occurred  In  Montana 
which  illustrates  my  ca\ise  for  concern.  Some 
months  ago  a  Juvenile  in  Billings  with  a  most 
unfortunate  background  was  selected  for  the 
Job  Corps.  However,  before  he  could  be 
transported  to  hla  camp  In  the  Mldwwt,  ha 


WM  involT$d  In  a  bar  room  brawl  and  shot  a 
patron.  His  defense  was  Itmnedlately  taken 
over  by  the  Job  Corps  officials,  he  was  then 
taken  to  the  camp  and  returned  to  BUUngs, 
when  required  by  the  courts.  He  was  given 
better  counseling,  care,  and  attention  than 
the  average  individual.  Within  the  pact  week 
or  so  he  escaped  from  camp  with  a  colleague, 
stole  a  car  and  in  Indiana  was  involved  in 
a  car  accident  taking  the  lives  of  two  people 
and  hospitalizing  others  in  critical  condi- 
tion, including  himself. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  there  can  be  bad 
apples  in  every  program,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  Perhaps  it 
Is  a  matter  of  lack  of  know-how  and  Ineffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  administrative  Job 
Corps  personnel  Involved.  They  and  those 
enrolled  in  the  program  should  have  been 
more  selective  in  the  very  beginning.  Cer- 
tainly a  man  with  a  criminal  charge  against 
him  should  be  kept  under  very  close  surveil- 
lance. Al£o  there  is  a  grave  question  as  to 
any  value  this  program  might  be  to  a  person 
of  this  nature.  The  Individual  involved  was 
given  treatment  and  protection  above  and 
beyond  that  allowed  the  average  citizen,  only 
to  have  It  tlirown  back  at  us  with  more  crimi- 
nal action. 

"I  do  not  like  speaking  in  this  vein,  but  I 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  a 
mc»-e  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps  men  and 
an  insistence  upon  efficient  and  capable  ad- 
ministrative and  guidance  personnel." 

It  Is  time  Congress  Imposed  some  sensible 
standards  on  Job  Corps  administration.  Our 
Opportunity  Crusade,  oSered  as  a  complete 
substitute  for  the  War  on  Poverty,  in  the 
form  of  HJt.  13378,  would  impose  careful 
screening  and  enrollment  procedures. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  poverty  subcommittee,  Tuesday, 
May  3,  1966] 

No.    23:    The    New    Accountings    "Rbcon- 

sraxjCT  Yona  Books" 
(Joint   statement   by    Congressman   ALsmr 
H.    QtriE    and    Congressman    Chakles   E. 

OOOOELL) 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade,  H.R.  13378,  requires  pre- 
audits  to  Insure  proper  accounting  proce- 
dures before  poverty  money  is  granted  to  a 
commxinlty  action  agency.  The  need  for 
such  a  requirement  would  seem  obvious,  yet 
money  has  been  shoveled  fcxth  from  Wash- 
ington without  proper  accoimting  safe- 
guards. 

HARYOU,  in  New  York  City,  is  bad  enouijU 
where  the  suspended  Director  has  been  try- 
ing to  "reconstruct  the  books"  for  the  past 
six  months  oo  auditors  can  find  out  where 
more  than  $600,000  has  gone.  Los  Angeles 
may  be  in  even  worse  shape.  How  many 
citizens  are  given  the  right  to  reconstruct 
their  books  when  Internal  Revenue  calls? 

Accumulated  evidence  indicates  gross  fis- 
cal IrresponsibUity  during  the  first  year's  ac- 
tivity of  the  Economic  and  Youth  Opportu- 
nities Agency  (EYOA),  the  Los  Angeles 
community  action  agency.  OEO,  GAD  and 
private  audlt^urs  have  been  swarming  over 
EYOA's  books  for  months  without  an- 
nounced restUts.  Serious  allegations  hav» 
been  made  about  the  financial  accountability 
of  the  EYOA.    It  has  been  charged  that: 

1.  EYOA  did  not  have  records  identifying 
where  OEO  funds  had  been  spent. 

2.  Funds  had  been  expended  for  sub- 
contracts that  had  not  been  approved  or  had 
been  improperly  ai>proved. 

3.  Funds  were  being  commingled. 

4.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  supporting 
documentation  for  voucher  claims. 

Following  a  Subcommittee  on  Poverty  in- 
vestigation of  the  Lo«  Angeles  poverty  pro- 
gram. Chairman  Adam  C.  Powell  said  there 
la  "evidenoe.of  mismanagement  and  fiscal 
dlahonwty  In  the  program."     Several  OEO 


audit  reports  have  Indiqated  that  Los 
Angeles  records  were  In  "bad  shape."  In  the 
House  hearings  this  year,  Mr.  Nathan  Cutler, 
Director  of  OEO's  Audit  Dtv<^on,  said  the 
BTOA's  violation  of  letter  of  credit  proce- 
dures "could  lead  to  more  loose  practices 
than  we  observed." 

It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  make  a  full  dlsclostire 
of  the  facts.  Waste  and  dtversion  of  pov- 
erty money  annoys  and  frtattrates  the  tax- 
payer; it  infuriates  the  PQor.  How  can 
poverty  officials  explain,  for litistance,  a  ftill- 
time  official  In  the  Los  Annies  city  school 
system,  WUIiam  C.  Rivera.Tbeing  paid  $76 
a  day  for  38  days  (a  total  oC;  $3,100)  by  the 
community  action  agency  Atirlng  a  period 
when  he  waa  supposedly  earning  overtime 
pay  from  the  Los  Angeles  City  school  funds? 

Why  Is  it  that  every  other  agency  of  gov- 
ernment must  account  fori  Its  funds,  but 
poverty  agencies  expect  to  be  given  a  blank 
check?  It  is  time  the  Amerloan  people  were 
given  some  answers.  It  is  time  the  poor, 
especially,  were  given  some  answers.  It  is 
time  for  a  true  Opportunity  Crusade  that 
will  minimize  such  abuses  and  get  the 
poverty  money  where  it  will  effectively  help 
thepoOT.  

(Republican  poverty  mail6,  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcomtalttee,  Wednes- 
day, May  11,  1966] 

No.  24:  Whip  Cracks,  Troops  Mahch 
(By  Congressman  Chable^  E.  Ooodell) 
As  Chairman  Adam  Cuctton  Powell 
cracked  the  whip.  Democrats  on  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  this  week 
obediently  shouted  down  all  Republican 
amendments  to  correct  present  abuses  in  the 
Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program.  Not  a  single  voic^  was  raised  in 
closed-door  Committee  mes^ngs  to  deny 
that  both  programs  have  s^ous  and  con- 
tinuing deficiencies:  yet  Democrats  goose- 
stepped  away  from  any  subsiantlal  changes. 
The  following  Republican  proposals  were 
(iimmarlly  rejected  on  straight  party  line 
votes:  I 

1.  Careful  procedures  for)  evaluation  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees  to  identify  youths  with 
criminal  records  and  Insure  adequate  pro- 
visions to  cope  with  their  pfivblems  in  Job 
Corps  camps  without  major  disruptions. 

2.  Authority  to  Job  Corps  camp  directors 
to  enforce  standards  of  conduct  and  deport- 
ment with  disciplinary  powers,  including  the 
power  to  dismiss  enrollees  tvben  necessary 
to  preserve  the  opportunities^  for  others. 

3.  Establishment  of  Military  Career  Centers 
for  young  men  unable  to  pass  physical  or 
mental  tests  for  military  serirlce. 

4.  Limitation  of  salaries  of  job  Corps  staff 
to  no  more  than  20  per  ceclt  increase  over 
their  previous  salaries  without  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Director. 

5.  Establishment  of  an  Industry  Youth 
Corps  to  provide  productive  jobs  and  train- 
ing for  yoimg  people  in  privlate  Industry. 

6.  Transfer  of  the  Job  Coips  and  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  from  OOO  so  that  they 
will  be  fully  coordinated  wltm  existing  man- 
power retraining  programs.     , 

7.  Provision  for  Job  counseling  and  Inten- 
sive testing  on  admission  anf  at  least  three 
months  prior  to  anticipated!  graduation  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees. 

8.  Establishment  of  commiunlty  advisory 
groups  to  provide  appropriate  Job  opportuni- 
ties or  training  for  Job  Corps  graduates. 

9.  Revision  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  for  school  drop-outs  or  potential  drop- 
outs to  provide  separate  out-orschool  and  in- 
««ool  programs,  with  careful  standards  for 
«ch,  ; 

While  Democrats  caucus  pidvately  In  ctm- 
iiaion  and  dlssention,  they  unite  In  Com- 
™ttee  to  chant  down  constructive  proposals 
to  revamp  the  mismanaged  War  cm  Poverty. 


[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Friday, 
May  13, 1966] 

No.  25:    Rocking  Chair  Verstts  Rock-and- 

ROLL,    OR    COMMTTNITT    RELATIONS    ATROCI- 
TIES IN  St.  PrrERSBTTRG,  Fla. 

(By  Hon.  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

A  first  requirement  in  successful  operation 
of  a  Job  Corps  center  Is  good  community 
relations.  In  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  Job 
Corps  officials  have  acted  out  a  textbook 
version  of  how  not  to  promote  good  commu- 
nity relations.  In  April,  1965,  they  opened 
a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  In  the  Hotel 
Huntington  in  a  quiet  area  siirrounded  by 
residential  dwellings  for  retired  people.  The 
rental  of  the  Hotel  Huntington  for  18  months 
totaled  more  than  its  appraised  value.  Com- 
munity resistance  and  resentment  were  over- 
whelming. At  the  time,  an  OEO  spokesman, 
referring  to  Women's  Job  Corps  Centers, 
said,  "The  St.  Petersburg  Center  is  the  first. 
If  any  mistakes  have  been  made,  the  respon- 
sibility is  mine  and  I  will  leam  from  them." 

After  one  year.  OEO  had  graduated  43 
enrollees  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Center  at 
a  cost  of  $1,646,601,  averaging  $39,205  per 
graduate.  The  monthly  cost  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  facilities  is  by  far  the  highest  of 
any  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Training  and  classroom  facilities  were 
spread  over  four  separate  locations  In  Si. 
Petersbin-g,  and  the  Pinellas  County  School 
Board,  the  Center's  siK>nsor,  has  been  locked 
in  continuous  struggle  and  controversy  with 
OEO,  caushing  them  now  to  terminate  their 
contract. 

Having  blundered  so  disastrously  in  their 
selection  of  the  Huntington  site  and  in  pro- 
moting good  community  relations  In  this  first 
Job  Corps  operation,  OEO  has  now  demon- 
strated their  "new  look"  In  community  re- 
lations and  demonstrated  how  they  have 
learned  from  past  mistakes.  On  May  4,  vrith 
great  gusto,  OEO  announced  the  Center  will 
be  moved  to  the  old  luxury  Soreno  Hotel 
under  a  14-month  contract  for  $3.1  million 
Amazed  local  officials  lost  no  time  in  re- 
acUng.  On  May  10,  the  St.  Petersburg  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  precluding  the 
use  of  the  Soreno  Hotel  for  a  Job  Corps 
Center.  On  May  11,  the  School  Board  re- 
fused to  extend  the  current  contract  for  use 
of  school  facilities.  Protests  rose  from  every 
comer.  Including  community  businessmen 
and  planners  who  found  the  Job  Corps  loca- 
tion in  direct  contrswllctlon  of  redevelop- 
ment and  rehabilitation  plans  for  that  area 
of  the  city.  The  Governor  has  indicated  he 
win  try  to  veto  the  project. 

It  would  appear  that  Job  Corps  officials 
have  leapt  from  the  frying  pan  Into  the  fire, 
and  they  owe  Congress  and  the  people  of  St. 
Petersburg  some  explanations: 

1.  Did  any  community  officials  agree  to  the 
Soreno  Hotel  location  before  it  was  an- 
nounced? 

2.  Could  the  dreamers  at  OEO  come  up 
with  any  location  that  would  cause  more 
community  disruption  In  St.  Petersburg? 

3.  What  possible  basis  did  they  have  for 
selecting  a  conununlty  like  St.  Petersburg 
for  a  Job  Corps  site  In  the  first  place? 

4.  What  accounts  for  the  apparent  obses- 
sion at  OEO  to  rejuvenate  old  hotels  in  un- 
suitable locations? 

5.  Under  present  policies  can  they  hold 
out  any  hope  to  the  American  taxpayers  that 
they  will  ever  get  their  cost  per  Job  Corps 
graduate  down  to  as  low  as  $20,000,  without 
counting  dropouts  as  graduates? 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Qrnx,  and  I  are 
particularly  affronted  by  Job  Corps  bungling 
because  of  our  long-time  sponsorship  of  the 
Job  Corps  approach.  TTiree  years  before  the 
War  on  Poverty,  we  proposed  experimental 
skill  centers  for  young  people  who  need  to 
be  liberated  from  their  Immediate  environ- 
ment  in   order  to  respond   to   educational 


training.  The  Bducatlon  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee this  week  has  rejected  stmimartly  a 
whole  series  of  Republican  amendments  to 
tighten  up  Job  Corps  procedures  and  to 
counter  the  mass  production  psychology  that 
still  seems  to  prevail  at  OEO. 

Our  100-page  Opportunity  Crvisade,  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  poverty  war. 
would  require  proper  planning,  consultation 
with  local  officials  and  sensible  economic 
management.  It  would  direct  Job  Corps  offi- 
cials by  specific  provision  of  law  to  "stimu- 
late formation  of  indigenous  community  ac- 
tivity in  areas  surrotxnding  Job  Corps  centers 
to  provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  reception 
of  enrollees  In  community  life." 

[Republican     poverty     memo.     Republican 

members   Poverty   Subcommittee,   Friday, 

June  3,  1966] 
No.  36:  Pedernales  Poverty  or  "We  DmN*! 
Have  a  Poverty  Program" 
(By  Congressman  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

After  spending  $190,815  on  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  the  project  coordinator 
of  La  Grange,  Texas,  said,  "We  didn't  have  a 
poverty  program.  We  didn't  operate  it  as  a 
poverty  program.  We  took  the  position  that 
if  young  people  were  loafing  we'd  put  them  to 
work  and  do  a  lot  of  good." 

After  a  series  of  articles  exposing  a  gross 
and  general  disregard  for  eligibility  standards 
in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs, 
the  Houston  Post  commented:  "One  of  the 
worst  fiascos  In  the  history  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  Texas  occurred  in  Pasa- 
dena last  summer  as  the  federal  anti-poverty 
program  got  underway  on  a  crsush  basis." 

"We  had  no  definite  guidelines  from  the 
federal  government  as  to  who  should  be  en- 
rolled," stdd  Pasadena's  Mayor  Doyal. 

"We  didn't  understand  the  Youth  Corps 
to  be  strictly  a  poor-follts  program,"  said  Rev. 
Harry  L.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  selection 
committee.  "Our  determination  of  who 
should  be  picked  first  was  not  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  poverty.  We  felt  there  could  be 
kinds  of  poverty  other  than  material  poverty 
that  perhaps  some  needed  Jobs  for  spiritvial 
or  other  reasons." 

In  many  cases,  the  Corpsmen's  parents 
said  their  children's  participation  was  not 
because  of  economic  need.  Most  parents 
said  they  didnt  understand  the  program 
was  for  helping  only  the  poor.  The  Reverend 
Johnson  said  it  was  possible  some  youths 
were  hired  from  the  alternate  lUt  who  "Just 
wanted  to  support  a  car.  If  they  went 
down  the  list  far  enough,"  he  said,  "it  Is 
possible  a  boy  with  a  father  and  mother  who 
made  $20,000  a  year  could  have  been  hired." 

Some  specific  examples  of  the  youths  en- 
rolled in  the  Texas  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  were: 

1.  Enrollees  who  were  college  students,  al- 
though the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  reg- 
ulations held  that  college  students  were  not 
eligible; 

2.  A  17-year-old  son  of  a  City  of  Pasadena 
secretary  and  an  operator  for  a  big  chemical 
company,  both  working.  The  mother  waa 
Mayor  Doyal's  secretary  for  about  a  month 
soon  after  he  took  office  last  May  but  she 
pulled  no  strings  to  get  her  son  in  the  Corps; 

3.  A  17-year-old  Corpsman,  the  son  of  an 
engineer  for  Brown  &  Root,  Inc.; 

4.  A  16-year-old  youth,  the  son  of  a  home 
building  contractor; 

5.  A  16-year-old,  the  son  of  the  personnel 
and  safety  director  of  a  big  industrial  firm: 

6.  Many  other  Pasadena  enrollees  who  were 
children  of  employees  at  a  chemical  plant 
and  a  refinery  whose  wages  ran  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3  or  more  an  hour. 

Pasadena's  Mayor  Doyal  said  he  never 
heard  of  the  so-called  $3,000  income  "pov- 
erty level"  until  about  September  and  never 
heard  of  the  graduated-by-slze-of -family  in- 
come standards  of  July  8  until  a  reporter 
told  b<tn  about  them  in  February,  1966. 
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This  is  the  program  that  Is  supposed  to 
help  poor  youngsters  who  are  school  drop- 
outs or  likely  dropouts  for  reasons  of  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  poverty  programs  In  the 
Pedernales  country  are  more  typical  of  the 
nation  than  exceptional.  We  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Republican  Opportunity  Crtisade 
which  would  prevent  these  and  many  other 
abuses  In  the  present  poverty  war. 

(Republican     poverty     memo,     Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday, 

Jane  6,  1966] 
No.  27:   Job  Cokps  Urgenti.t  Needs  Repttb- 

LiCAN  Amendments 

(Joint  statement  by  Congressmen  Albert  H. 

Qttie  and  Charles  E.  Goodell) 

As  early  advocates  of  the  Job  Corps  con- 
cept, but  vehement  critics  of  Its  lmple:3»enta- 
tlon  thus  far,  we  were  pleased  to  i-ead  In 
yesterday's  papers  about  a  secret  Whltt;  House 
memorandum  calling  for  a  few  changes  In 
the  Job  Corps.  Unfortunately,  the  proposed 
changes  do  not  go  far  enough  and  even  more 
unfortunately  the  Job  Corps  Director  today 
denies  that  most  of  the  changes  will  be  made. 

We  have  proposed  a  large  number  of  major 
changes  including  careful  and  coordinated 
selection  of  enroUees;  transfer  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  be  administered  under  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act;  careful  standards  on 
staff  salaries;  emphasis  on  communi'.y  rela- 
tions in  the  locale  of  Job  Corps  camijs;  Arm 
dlBctpllne  and  full  authority  in  Job  Corps 
directors  to  set  rules  of  conduct  and  dis- 
charge enrollees;  special  evaluation  and  pro- 
vislon.  for  the  needs  of  enrollees  wl  'Ji  crim- 
inal records;  effective  involvement  of  State 
and  local  officials  in  Job  Corps  camps;  test- 
ing of  enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  and 
provision  of  suitable  Job  opportunities  or 
other  assistance  upon  graduation. 

The  Republican  Opportunity  Crusade  pro- 
vides a  complete  overhaul  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Its  need  is  self-evident.  It  is  sad  to  have  the 
Director  of  the  Job  Corps  deny  that  even  the 
inadequate  changes  suggested  In  tt.e  White 
House  memo  are  being  seriously  co:isldered. 
Republicans  have  continuously  nu.de  con- 
structive suggestions  for  revamping  the  Job 
Corps,  too  often  ignored  by  both  the  press 
and  Job  Corps  officials.  The  changes  out- 
lined in  the  alleged  White  House  memoran- 
dum were  offered  by  Republicans  as  amend- 
ments in  Committee  this  year  along  with 
many,  many  others.  They  were  voted  down 
on  straight  party  line  votes. 

In  addition  to  corrective  measures.  Repub- 
licans continue  to  urge  creation  of  Military 
Career  Centers  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  assisting  volunteers 
to  qualify  physically  and  mentally  for  mili- 
tary service. 

The  obvious  fact  that  the  Job  Corps  Direc- 
tor continues  to  reject  substantial  and  con- 
structive changes  in  the  Job  Corps  program, 
makes  it  even  more  Imperative  that  Congress 
itself  Impose  needed  standards  by  law. 

(Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 
June  7, 1966] 

No.  38:  PtntTHXR  Comments  From  Demo- 
crats ON    POVERTT 

(By  Congressman  Charles  Ooodkll) 
While  continuing  to  vote  automatically  for 
a  War  on  Povery  program  that  is  clearly  In 
deep  trouble.  Democrats  are  often  critical 
In  their  public  comments.    Here  are  a  few: 
Senator  Mnu   BCanstielo,   criticizing  the 
screening  of  Job  Corps  applicants — "It  was 
not  my  Intention  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  three  reformatories  In  my  State." 
Senator  Walter  Mondale,  speaking  of  dif- 
ficulty m  getting  programs  funded — "There 
was  nothing  In  writing.    No  guidelines  for 
expenses  were  eetabllahed.    It  la  no  surprise 


that  Mlnnesotans  working  for  anti-poverty 
are  often  frustrated." 

"We  have  a  right  to  written,  understand- 
able rules,"  Mondale  said,  "and  officials  must 
assimie  there  Is  some  local  wisdom." 

Senator  R.  Vance  Hartke  :  "I  question  the 
continuation  of  poverty  programs,  such  as 
the  youth  camps.  There  are  too  many  un- 
answered questions  about  operations  at 
centers  such  as  Camp  Atterbury  and  Csimp 
Breckinridge." 

Governor  John  B.  Coimally,  after  a  meet- 
ing with  Shrlver  about  the  poverty  program 
in  Texas — "OEO  does  not  seem  to  understand 
that  we  are  not  working  for  them,  but  with 
them  and  we  want  them  to  work  with  us." 

Congressman  Best  Bandstra,  in  bis  state- 
ment printed  In  the  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings— "A  knowledge  gap  between  Washington 
anti-poverty  officials  and  local  workers  In  the 
war  on  poverty  leads  to  'administrative  con- 
fusion' that  could  very  well  prove  fatal  to 
the  program." 

Congressman  Axra'usT'os  Hawkins,  speaking 
in  Los  Angeles — "The  community  develop- 
ment program  as  adopted  by  Congress  is  not 
functioning  as  it  was  set  up.  What  is  being 
done  to  this  program  Is  a  crime." 

Congressman  Robert  E.  Sweenet  of  Cleve- 
land, describing  the  Job  Corps — It  is  "fan- 
tastically expensive  failure  ...  It  Is  costing 
taxpayers  •11,252  a  year  per  enrollee  .  .  . 
I  believe  this  money  can  be  better  used  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  military  education  charmels." 
Senator  Albert  Gore,  Tennessee — "The  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  is  a  grossly- 
disorganized  affair  and  while  I  hope  some 
order  will  be  brought  out  of  current  chaos, 
I  become  more  doubtful  daily." 

Senator  J.  P.  Patterson,  Missouri  Senate 
Democrat,  explaining  why  he  and  other  Dem- 
ocrats Joined  a  Republican  minority  in  the 
Senate  to  defeat  the  appropriation  of  state 
funds  to  Implement  poverty  programs — "I'm 
getting  a  little  fed  up  vrtth  going  home  every 
weekend  and  consistently  having  voters 
laugh  in  my  face  about  all  the  Federal  pro- 
grams we  are  buying  in  Jefferson  City." 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  said:  "Year- 
round  antipoverty  programs  were  grossly  In- 
adequate and  during  the  spring  there  is  a 
flurry  of  government  action  to  produce 
something  for  the  smnmer  to  keep  It  cool. 
We  question  whether  the  real  Intent  is  to 
promote  equality  or  to  stop  riots." 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Democrats  to 
stop  Just  talking  about  the  poverty  program 
and  Join  Republicans  In  doing  something 
about  It.  The  Republican  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade, H.R.  13378,  would  correct  existing 
abTises,  completely  revamp  the  faltering  War 
on  Poverty,  and  truly  Involve  the  poor,  the 
states,  and  private  enterprise  In  meeting  the 
very  real  and  very  urgent  problems  of  the 
poor.  The  Opportunity  Crusade  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  $300,000,000  less 
than  the  War  on  Poverty,  while  more  than 
doubling  the  money  for  Headstart  and  Com- 
munity Action.  A  total  of  $2.4  billion  would 
be  available  from  private  enterprise,  state, 
local  and  Federal  sources  in  contrast  to  the 
$1.76  billion  in  the  War  on  Poverty. 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes- 
day, June  8,  1966] 

No.  29:  Bttrkacract  Bandwagon 
(By  Hon.  Albert  H.  Qua) 
In  a  speech  on  March  30,  1966,  my  col- 
league Congressman  William  Atrxs  alerted 
the  Congress  that  "The  Big  Money  Is  In 
Poverty."  He  reported  a  burgeoning  bureauc- 
racy of  civil  servants  at  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  which  Is  draining  money 
away  from  programs  intended  to  help  the 


poor.  Mr.  Atrxs  made  his  statement  in  an 
attempt  to  avert  the  bad  leakage  of  funds. 

The  plea  apparently  fell  on  deaf  ears,  how- 
ever. For  during  the  month  of  April  there 
has  been  a  mad  scramble  to  get  on  the  bu- 
reaucracy bandwagon  at  OEO.  From  March 
to  April  there  was  a  gain  of  approximately 
10  percent  in  personnel  at  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty. 

According  to  the  monthly  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tlal  Federal  Expenditures,  the  Increase  oi 
204  warriors  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  one  of  the  largest  increases  in 
personnel  of  any  federal  agency  that  month. 

I  call  on  Sargent  Shrlver  to  explain  this 
drastic  Increase  in  staff.  Somewhere  this 
continuous  growth  of  his  bureaucracy  must 
stop.  I  call  on  him  to  remember  bis  own 
words  when  he  was  arguing  for  the  passage 
of  President  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty  in 
1964. 

"There  is  no  contemplated  huge  new  bu- 
reaucracy." 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican  mem- 
bers Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednesday, 
June  16,  1966] 

No.  30  Politics  and  Povertt  in  Chicago 
(Joint  statement  by  Congressmen  Albert  H 
Qttie  and  Charles  E.  Goodell) 
"I  can  do  as  I  darned  please."  Those  are 
the  words  of  Chicago's  poverty  director,  Mr. 
Deton  Brooks,  when  It  was  revealed  that  he 
was  co-chairman  of  a  citizen's  committee  to 
raise  money  for  a  Democratic  Congressman. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  presided  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  $30  million  in  Chicago. 

As  the  director  of  the  Chicago  Committee 
on  Urban  Opportunity,  Mr.  Deton  Brooks 
receives  a  salary  of  $22,500  a  year.  He  claims 
exemption  from  the  Hatch  Act. 

Deton  Brooks  and  poverty  officials  like 
him  all  over  the  country  should  be  clearly 
covered  under  Federal  law  prohibiting  po- 
litical activities.  It  is  shocking  to  hear  Mr. 
Brooks  proclaim  that  he  Is  not,  and  should 
not  be  restricted  in  his  political  activities 
For  the  past  two  years,  as  Mr.  Daley's  lieu- 
tenant, he  has  presided  over  one  of  the  largest 
poverty  programs  in  the  country.  That  pro- 
gram Is  totally  unrepresentative  of  the  poor 
people  it  is  designed  to  serve.  It  clearly 
violates  the  Intent  and  will  of  Congress.  Ap- 
pointments to  the  Executive  Committee, 
neighborhood  councils  and  staff  are  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  Mayor  and  those 
he  appoints. 

Republicans  have  urged  since  the  beg:ln- 
ning  of  the  poverty  program  that  all  poverty 
employees  be  clearly  prohibited  from  polit- 
ical activities.  Otir  amendments  were  arbi- 
trarily rejected  by  the  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress.  It  is  ridiculous. 
but  true,  that  only  Job  Corps  employees  are 
clearly  prohibited  from  political  activities 
under  the  poverty  law.  Under  the  Hatch 
Act,  Itself,  It  appears  that  some  other  state 
and  city  employees,  such  as  Mr.  Brooks,  may 
be  prohibited  from  political  activity.  It  Is 
obvious  from  his  comments  that  Mr.  Deton 
Brooks  sees  nothing  wrong  with  mixing  pon- 
tics and  poverty  money.  The  well-oUed 
Daley  machine  whirs  on,  drovmlng  out  the 
anguished  cries  of  the  poor  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  significant  role  in  CommU' 
nlty  Action  Boards. 

We  urge  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  and  the  United  SUtes 
Attorney  to  Investigate  this  case  thoroughly 
We  further  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
Republican  Opportunity  Crusade  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  misfiring  polltli* 
War  on  Poverty.  The  Opportunity  Crusade 
wUl  clearly  bar  partisan  activity  by  any  pov- 
erty worker;  It  will  also  guarantee  true  repre- 
sentaUon  of  the  poor  on  Community  Action 
Boards,  double  the  money  In  the  Community 
Action   programs  over  AdminlstraUon  pro- 
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posals,  and  eliminate  the  con'iislon,  corrup- 
Uon  and  political  chicanery  tafestlng  the 
present  poverty  war.  ' 

The  Democratic  commltteja  bill  In  the 
House  has  now  belatedly  added  a  section 
purporting  to  apply  the  HaMh  Act  to  aU 
poverty  workers.  Publicity  lite  Caused  Mr. 
Deton  Brooks  to  be  dropped  summarily  as 
co-chairman  of  the  citlzenp'  fundralslng 
committee  for  a  Democratic!  Congressman. 
Of  course,  a  number  of  soU^ttatlon  letters 
have  gone  out  with  Mr.  Brookp'  name  on  the 
letterhead  as  co-chairman.  Once  again,  It 
would  appear  that  the  Democrats  Eire  ready 
to  lock  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  Is 
stolen.  I 

The  example  oi  Mr.  Deton  Brooks  In  CSl- 
cago  does  not  stand  alone,  although  this  is 
the  first  case  that  has  come  I  to  our  atten- 
tion In  which  a  Community  Action  director 
has  defended  his  action  in  i^upportlng  the 
campaign  of  a  Congressman  hfho  serves  on 
the  Congressional  committeel  which  writes 
the  poverty  legislation.  On  O^^ber  31.  1965, 
the  distinguished  columnist  Richard  Wilson 
said: 

•The  big  city  poUtlcal  macAjnes  have  not 
tieen  equal  to  the  demands  o^  growlng~\5'- 
banlzatlon.  They  thrive  on  jpoverty,  un- 
absorbed  minorities,  reUglosltW.  Favoritism 
Is  cultivated    as    an   art.    H^testy,    Justice 


and  efficiency  are  eqtially  uncomfortable  in 
city  hall." 

[Republican     poverty     memo.     Republican 
.  members   Poverty   Subcommittee,   Thurs- 
day, June  16,  1966] 

No.  31 :   Job  Corps  Salart  Excesses — No  End 

IN  Sight 

(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie) 

Over  one-third  of  the  employees,  38  per 
cent,  making  over  $6,000  at  five  men's  urban 
Job  Corps  centers  received  over  a  20  per  cent 
increase  to  Join  the  War  on  Poverty.  Nobody 
seems  to  deny  that  excessive  salary  increases 
did  occur  and  still  do  occur  in  large  numbers 
in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  examples  of  the  increases  at  the  five 
centers — ^Pt.  Custer,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan; 
Camp  Breckinridge,  Morganfield,  Kentucky; 
Camp  Kilmer,  Edison,  New  Jersey;  Pt.  Rod- 
man, New  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  and  Camp 
Atterbury,  Edlnburg,  Indiana — could  be 
given  ad  infinitum. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  here  to  list  all  the 
examples,  but  a  quick  check  of  the  payroll 
records  indicates  even  more  incredible  in- 
stances of  persons  who  received  over  a  50 
per  cent  Increase  from  their  previous  salaries. 
I  will  place  in  the  Record  today  the  complete 
list  of  those  persons,  but  here  are  Just  a  few 
examples: 


Center 


CusUt 

Do 

Breckinridge 

Do 

.Vttffbury 

Do 

Kflmer 

Do „ 

Rodman 

Do 


Position 


Chief  g^4ap  life  supervisor 

VocatioHal  instructor 

Comisqar  insti  uctor 

Vocatiotwl  instructor 

Chief  siourity \\ 

Supervisory  test  administratorr 

Mim»g 

Peraoniil  supervisor. 

Direetortof  curriculum 

Instruc((ir  of  physical  education. 


Increase 


Percent 

S8 

82 

98 

64 

140 

73 

1S9 

216 

75 

70 


Previous 
salary 


$4,800 
4.368 
4,392 
4.SfiO 
5,004 
5.196 
5,800 
3,005 

10.300 
5,000 


Present 
salary 


$9,515 
7,950 
8.700 
7.500 

12.000 
9.000 

15. 017 
9.506 

18.000 
8.500 


This  scandalotis  situation  cobtinues  in  the 
Job  Corps,  but  all  attempts  6t  Republicans 
to  correct  It  have  been  rejected  by  the  Demo- 
cratt.  Republicans  proposed  Bfi  amendment 
» the  Econcxnlc  Opportunity  Act  that  would 
limit  salary  Increases  of  Job  Icorps  person- 
nel to  20  per  cent  above  their  diievlous  salary, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  bV'  the  director. 
This  amendment  was  rejected]  In  committee 
by  the  Democrats  on  a  straight  party-line 
TOte.  The  Republican  Opportjinity  Crusade, 
which  Includes  full  safeguard^  against  pov- 
erty program  excesses,  incorporates  this 
amendment  which  would  guaii  against  sal 
ary  abuses. 

It  Is  time  that  something  l»c  done  about 
this  appalling  leakage  of  poverty  funds.    En 
roUee  costs  of  the  Job  Corps 

brought  down  to  a  reasonabli   „  .„._ 

w  payroll  costs  continue  at  i  l^e  levels  Just 
cited.  We  cannot  let  the  goo:<  potential  of 
the  Job  Corps  be  continually  aacrificed. 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  tie  Republican 
Opportunity  Crusade. 


Position 


Positioo 


nsTEB  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Chief  group  life  supervisor. . 

Do... 

Do 

)^ional  teacher"""! 
Onnitatlon  counselor..  . 

Jootionai  instructor I 

SjaS  trainer.... 
Coonaelor  . 

pjsiiw  tastrurtori":;::: 

rnbUc  information  reporter.. 

Group  Ufe  supervisor.. 
Do  .. 


Pncem 
98 
59 
96 
55 
55 
82 
50 
50 
82 
50 
50 
59 
51 


$4,800 
6,000 
4,848 
5,760 
5,200 
4,368 
4,980 
6,000 
3,860 
4,680 
4,5iX) 
3,952 
4,160 


$9,515 
9,514 
9.614 
8.900 
8.050 
7.950 
7.500 
7.500 
7,010 
7.000 
6.783 
6,300 
6,300 


KBECKINRIDOE  ]0R  OORfS 
CENTER 

Acting  director,  vocational 
training 

Supervisor  of  general  educa- 
tion  

Coimselor  instructor     . 

Do ; 

Vocational  instructor 

Orientation  instructor 

Vocational  instructor 

General  education  instructor. 

ATTERBCRY  JOB  CORPS 
CENTER 

Dentist 

Chief  security 

Dentist 

Vnit  coordinator.. 

Supervisory  test  adnUnistra- 
tor- 

Psychologist 

Dispatcher 

Health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation , 

Security  investiRator 

Custodial  supervisor. , 

SupfrvLtor.  CX 

Resident  adviser.  Ill 

Stock  record  supervisor 

Tester,  II 

Health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation 

Resident  adviser,  II 

Do ; 

Physical  education  and  recre- 
ation, II 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  maintenance  sup- 
ervisor  

Resident  adviser,  II 

Do 


In- 
crease 


PereerU 
65 

SO 
«8 
211 
59 
63 
64 
84 


90 
140 
127 
400 

77 

so 
so 

71 
65 
53 
229 
100 
52 

102 
100 
147 

132 

71 
448 

100 

60 

111 


Pre- 
vious 
salary 


$7,800 

6.396 
4.392 
2,700 
5.100 
4,800 
4.560 
3.420 


6,420 
5.004 
5.196 
1,800 

5.196 
4,S00 
1.500 

5.040 
4.416 
4,140 
4.464 
2.076 
3.420 
4,356 

3,120 
3.120 
2.520 

2,688 
3,363 
1,095 

2.000 
1.512 
2,844 


Present 

salary 


$12,900 

9.600 
8.700 
8,400 
8.100 
7,800 
7.500 
6,300 


12,192 

12, 000 

11,820 

9,000 

9,000 
8.496 
7,660 

7.560 
7.560 
6.840 
6.840 
6.840 
6.840 
6,600 

6,300 
6,228 
6,228 

6.228 
6.228 
6.000 

6.000 
6,000 
6,000 


Director  of  curriculum 

Senior  resident  counselor 

Instructor,  business  education 
Instructor,  math  economics. . 
Assistant  head,  physical  ed- 
ucation  

Instructor,  D.  P.  laboratory.. 
Instructor,  physi^  educa- 
tion  

Maintenance  manager 

Assistant  department  hMd... 
Night  duty  olScer 

Do 

Security  administrator 

Tutor  counselor 

Unit  supervisor  counselor. . . . 
Instructor  II,  business  edu- 
cation  

Tutor  counselor 

Instructor  II,  physical  edu- 
cation  

Tutor  counselor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Purchasing  administrator 

Tutor  counselor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Recreation  specialist 

Do 

Do 


KILMER  JOB  CORPS  CENTER 

Dentist 

Manager  administrator 

Manager 

Contract  administrator. 

senior... 

Administrator,  vocational 

services 

Dentist 

Administrator,  educational 

services 

Education  resident  specialist. 

Administrator,  personnel 

Administrator,  food  services. 
Supervisor 

Do 

Administrator,  avocations. . . 
Administrator,  social  activi- 
ties  

Administrator,  security 

Personnel  supervisor. 

•Administrator,  mat  control.. 
Supervisor,  activities  section. 
Analysis  systems  programer. 

Counselor... 

Social  activities  sponsor 

Foreman  of  guards. .  

Education  specialist 

Supervisor,  skills... 

Athletic  activities  sponsor. .. 

Education  specialist 

Senior  instructor 

Education  specialist 

Special    athletic    activities, 

senior.. 

Supervisor 

Athletic  activities  sponsor. . . 

Counselor 

Instructor 

Do 

Counselor 

Do 

Senior  instructor 

Counselor 

Administrative  assistant 

Instructor 

Do 

Education  specialist 

Do 

Do 

Do _ „ 

Do 

Recreation  specialist 

Specialist,  FA 

Instructor 

Activity  athletic  sponsor 

Instructor 

Specialist 

(Unspecified) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Education  specialist 

"fa  specialist 

Administrative  assistant 


69 
55 

70 
92 
131 
75 
75 
82 
72 
76 

54 
81 


50 

156 

100 

110 

92 

78 

50 

65 

140 

68 

186 

138 

233 

54 


330 
468 
159 

54 

313 
315 

60 
69 
81 

103 
60 

305 
52 

53 
92, 

216 
69 
69 

ISS 
85 
79 

109 

287 
60 
55 
61 
SO 
71 

99 
89 
81 

526 

189 
65 

106 
51 
90 
56 

124 
58 
58 
68 
54 
SO 
53 
63 

142 
62 
63 
72 
65 

140 

120 
52 
77 
64 

104 
74 
90 


$10,300 
6.800 
5.500 
6,300 

5,500 
5,500 

'5,000 
4,160 
3.250 
4,000 
4,000 
3,840 
3. 952 
3.860 

4.200 
3.600 

3,500 
4.200 
2.340 
3,000 
2,860 
3.120 
3.380 
4.000 
3.640 
2.S00 
3.580 
2.100 
2.520 
1.800 
3.900 


3.998 
2.704 
5.800 

9.200 

3.307 
3,120 

7.758 
6.800 
5.980 
5,190 
6.550 
2,600 
6,800 

6,600 
5.20O 
3.005 
S.439 
5. 750 
3.536 
4.800 
4,250 
4,160 
2,200 
S,200 
5,300 
4,900 
5,200 
4,500 

3,840 
4.000 
4,160 
1,200 
2,600 
4.160 
3,640 
4,988 
3,952 
4,804 
3,350 
4,680 
4,660 
4.420 
4.800 
4,900 
4.800 
4.500 
3.005 
4.500 
4.700 
4.160 
4.316 
2.860 
3.120 
4.S00 
3.848 
1160 
8.338 
3.920 
3.536 


$18,000 
12.000 
10,000 
9,500 

8,750 
8,500 

8,500 
8,000 
7,600 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
6,800 
6,800 

6,500 
6,500 

6,500 
^6,300 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
6.000 
6,000 


17,201 
15.392 
15. 017 

14.18 

13.645 
13,000 

12. 418 
11.502 
10.795 
10.546 
10.504 
10,442 
10, 317 

12.900 
10.004 
9.S06 
9.214 
9.131 
9.006 
8.902 
8,715 
8.694 
8.O07 
8.320 
8,237 
7,904 
7,778 
7,717 

7,654 
7,561 
7,530 
7,509 
7,509 
7,509 
7,509 
7,509 
7,509 
7,509 
7,488 
7,408 
7,405 
7,405 
7.405 
7.363 
7.342 
7,322 
7.280 
7.280 
T.Mfi 
7. 146 
7.134 
6.864 
6.864 
6.822 
6.802 
6.802 
6.808 
6.802 
6,728 


24000 
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Podtlaa 

In- 
crease 

Pre- 

TlOUS 

salary 

Present 
salary 

KILMER    JOB    CORPS 

CBNTCR — continued 
Recreation  spedalM. 

Ptremt 
79 
76 
S3 

ao6 

86 

SI 

142 

130 

SI 

61 

SO 

71 

U» 

138 

198 

90 

84 

138 

96 

92 

80 

65 

92 

51 

92 

80 

61 

6S 

SO 

77 

173 

114 

131 

6S 

100 

65 

80 

110 

S8 

66 

13,608 
3.640 
4.160 
2.080 
3.380 
4,160 
2,600 
2,724 
4.160 
3.900 
4.160 
3.640 
2,600 
2.600 
2.080 
3.120 
3.380 
2.000 
3.120 
3.120 
3.328 
3.640 
3.120 
3,972 
3.120 
3.328 
3.733 
3.640 
4.000 
3.380 
2.20C 
2.8rJ8 
2.600 
3.640 
3.00S 
3.600 
3.328 
2.860 
3.900 
3.640 

$8,458 

Ormip  lea^lm,  senior. 

6.396 

Do. 

6.365 

Do 

6.364 

Do 

^^02 

Do 

6.302 

Do 

6.302 

Do 

•  Do 

6.271 
6,271 

Do 

Oaraae  mechanic 

Soda]  actiyitiee  speclaUat 

Oroup  leader 

6,361 
6,240 
6.209 
6.209 

Do 

8p«daUrt,  FA — — 

Oroop  leader ., 

6.209 
6.209 
6.200 

Craft  specialist 

Oroup  leader 

6.208 
7.178 

IJb 

6.074 

Do 

6.001 

Do. 

^001 

Dol 

6.001 

Do. 

6.001 

Do 

6.001 

Do 

6.0O1 

Do. 

^001 

Do 

6.001 

Do. 

6.001 

Do 

6.001 

Do 

6,001 

l>o. 

6^001 

Do - 

6.001 

Do 

6.001 

Do 

6.001 

Do. 

6.001 

Do. 

6.001 

Do. 

6.001 

■    Do „ 

Do 

Do 

6.001 
6.001 
6.001 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Wednes- 
day. June  29,  IBM] 

Mo.  32:  Who's  KmoiMO  Whom;  or  Job  Cokps 

Fthct.r 

(By  Oongressman  Albxrt  H.  Qxnz) 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  that  appeared 
In  the  Modem  Qrocer  magazine  of  May  27, 
1966: 

"A  few  months  back  Modem  Orocer  re- 
calved  a  'hot'  telephone  call  from  Washing- 
ton. Someone  at  the  Job  Corps  headquarters 
asked  for  help  In  placing  young  men  trained 
for  supermarket  work.  'Pine,'  was  the  reply. 
'Olve  us  the  facts  and  we'll  do  a  story.' 

"The  facts  caifie  soon  enough;  a  New  York 
regional  office  was  designated  to  which  to 
apply  and  Modern  Orocer  editors  hurried 
and  wrote  the  story.  We  did  more.  We  called 
up  some  key  people  whom  we  knew  needed 
personnel  and  referred  them  to  the  Job 
Corps.  We  sat  back  then,  waiting  to  see 
doors  swing  wide  open  and  Job  Corps  grad- 
uates pour  through. 

"The  doors  did  open.  Key  people  In  the 
stores  phoned  In.  wrote:  there  were  even 
personal  calls.  With  what  res\ilts?  To  date 
note  a  single  candidate  for  a  job  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Job  Corps.  Calls  to  the 
New  York  office,  letters,  have  turned  up  sero. 
In  a  word,  they  don't  have  people  ready  yet. 

"Is  this  the  way  the  Oovemment  does 
things?  Is  the  Oovemment  playing  some 
sort  of  game  in  which  big  expectations  are 
raised  but  nothing  happens?  We  think  this 
'  matter  ot  Jobs  and  of  stores  needing  people 
badly,  who  are  not  available,  directly  affects 
our  entire  economy  and  we  ask,  "What's  with 
the  Job  Corps?  Who's  kidding  wbcan  with 
the  people's  money?'" 

All  of  this  is  indeed  strange  when  you  oon- 
■Ider  that  GEO  claims  6.013  graduates  of  the 
Job  Corpa  to  date,  of  whom  only  2.526  have 
Jobs,  have  gone  Into  the  armed  services,  or 
back  to  school.  Where  are  the  3.487  Job 
Corps  graduates  who  have  supposedly  been 
prepared  for  employment? 


[Republican     poverty     memo.     Republican 

member  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 

July  10.  1966] 
No.  33:   Oppobtuwxtt   Crxtsaox  Vxasus  Was 

ON    Puvaai'i     Amxmdmxmts     (HJl.     13378 

VIXST7S  HJi.  15111) 
(Joint   release   by   Congressmen   Albot   H. 
QuTK,  Charlxs  E.  Ooodkll,  Alpbonso  Bnx) 

After  two  years  of  the  War  on  Poverty, 
many  serious  deficiencies  are  apparent. 
The  Democratic  majc^lty  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  has  refused  to  hold 
full  and  constructively  critical  hearings,  for 
which  the  Rules  Committee  has  taken  the  un. 
precedented  action  of  admonishing  them  In 
a  recent  report  adopted  14  to  1.  The  com- 
mittee bill  Ignores  most  of  the  deficiencies 
and  In  many  Instances  compounds  them. 
Testimony  denied  the  House,  but  received 
in  the  Senate,  supports  the  direction  of  the 
Opportunity  Crusade,  as  do  Investigations 
carried  on  Independently  by  Republicans 
around  the  country. 

The  Opportunity  Crusade  proposes  to  unite 
local,  state  and  Federal  governments  with 
private  Industry  In  launching  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  training,  education  and 
motivation  for  the  poor.  By  involving  all 
segments  of  our  economy.  92.4  billion  will  be 
committed  to  the  program,  of  which  only 
tl.4  billion  wlU  be  Federal  funds.  This  U 
contrasted  to  the  11.75  billion  program,  all 
Federal  funds,  that  Is  planned  by  the  100 
per  cent  Federal  War  on  Poverty.  The  at- 
tached table  sets  out  a  comparison  of  pro- 
posed expenditures  of  anti-poverty  funds 
under  Opportunity  Crusade  and  the  War 
on  Poverty. 

The  following  features  of  Opportunity 
Crusade  will,  we  believe,  result  In  a  more 
effective  and  productive  program  against 
poverty : 

1.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  will 
be  stripped  of  all  its  present  programs  except 
Community  Action  and  VISTA.  All  training 
programs  will  be  coordinated  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  the 
Labor  Department;  the  education  programs, 
including  Headstart,  will  be  administered  by 
experts  In  the  Office  of  Education;  the  work 
experience  program,  which  embraces  a  variety 
of  psychological  and  sociological  problems  as 
well  as  employment  problems,  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  experts  In  HEW;  the  small 
business  loan  program  will  be  administered 
by  the  experts  in  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  experts  in  Agriculture. 

2.  Opportunity  Cnisade.  which  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  9300  million  less, 
win  double  the  funds  available  for  Headstart 


and  place  more  emphasis  on  state  and  Iocs] 
responsibility. 

3.  The  Job  Corps  program,  which  has  suf- 
fered from  severe  criticism  across  the  country 
because  of  excessive  expenditures,  malad- 
ministration  and  uncoordinated,  unrealistic 
implementation,  wUl  be  completely  re- 
vamped. This  bill  provides  for  a  more  in- 
telligent evaluation  and  screening  of  appu- 
cants;  coordination  with  existing  manpower 
and  vocational  programs;  more  effective  se- 
curity and  dlaclplLne  In  the  camps;  the  6is- 
missal  of  enroUeee  convicted  of  felonies;  and 
a  95.000  restriction  on  the  annual  cost  per 
enrollee. 

4.  New  camps  will  be  set  up  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  equip  for  military  serv- 
ice on  a  volunteer  basis  young  men  from 
poverty  backgrounds  who  cannot  meet  Se- 
lective Service  standards. 

5.  Community  Action  fiinds  will  be  more 
than  doubled;  at  least  one-third  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  poor  on  policy-malOng 
boards  will  be  required;  and  continued  flexi- 
bility of  local  programs  will  be  assured 
by  eliminating  earmarked  and  restrictive 
funding. 

6.  The  bill  provides  for  a  new  Industr; 
Youth  Corps  where  private  employers  will  be 
given  a  realistic  incentive  to  hire  uDtraln<>d 
young  people  between  16  and  22  with  one- 
third  of  their  wages  paid  while  they  undergo 
on-the-job  training  for  meaningful  perma- 
nent employment. 

7.  The  bill  avoids  the  arbitrary  and  rigid 
912,500  celling  on  salaries  in  the  Committee 
bill,  recognizing  direction  of  some  of  tbe 
urban  programs  would  justify  larger  salaries. 
Instead,  Opportunity  Crusade  would  require 
approval  by  the  Director  of  any  salary  in- 
crease In  excess  of  20  per  cent  over  prevloui 
salary. 

8.  Careftil  administrative  guidelines  are 
written  Into  all  programs  under  tbe  Oppor- 
tunity Crusade  to  eliminate  the  confusion, 
delay,  and  frustration  which  have  plagued 
the  War  on  Poverty. 

9.  The  employment  service  would  be  auto- 
mated to  provide  hlgh-si>eed,  reliable  Joining 
Off  Individuals  with  Jobs. 

10.  The  Labor  Department  would  Institute 
a  national  skill  survey  to  pinpoint  the  thou- 
sands of  skilled  job  categories  for  whlcb 
qualified  applicants  cannot  be  found,  at 
recently  recommended  by  a  bipartisan  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report. 

11.  The  Opportunity  Crusade  will  enlist 
the  state  and  local  governments  as  partnen 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  proTldes 
realistic  incentives  for  private  employers  and 
individuals  to  join  the  public  agencies  In  an 
all-out  effort  to  provide  education,  Jots, 
better  housing  and  dignity  for  the  poor.  It 
will  require  true  involvement  of  the  poor. 


Comparative  proposed  expendUurea  of  opportunity  cnuade  and  the  tear  on  poverty 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


ProcTAin 

Opporttinity 

cnuade 
otmunltment 

Opportunity 

crusade 
author  liation 

Committee 
proposal 

Administrs- 

tion 

propostl 

TotaL 

2,434 

1,462 

1,754.8 

1.7« 

Job  Corps. 

170 

170 

2oao 

a 

Skill                                                          .„„ 

80 
40 
80 

Military  ctfMT 

Nelfbborbood  Yoath  Corpi - 

382 

22S 

496.0 

m 

180 

106 
80 
46 

80 
80 
60 
35 



In-echooL 

^ ... 

OatK>f«booL 

Ccmmimlty  actlooL. ............ ...»...».•..... 

867 

700 

123.0 

411 

Urban  CAP 

Bonos 

Rural  CAP              ..     .    ...       .    . 

sao 

lOB 

XT 

92 

S2t 
M 

379 

4t 

Bonus 

^ 

Comparative  proposed  expenfftures  of  opportunity  crusade  and  the  tear  on  poverty — Con. 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Protram 


Earmarked  community  action 
Employment  service 


progriins. 


Skill  sm-veys. 
Automation.. 


VISTA 

Headstart... 

Regular. 
Bonus... 


Adult  basic  education 

Rural  loans  and  migrants. 
Small  business  incentives. 

Wort  eiperienoe 

Admin  Istrfttion 
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Opportunity 

crusade 
conmiitment 


26 


25 
644 


444 

200 


44 
56 

U 

aoo 

10 


Opportunity 

cnisade 
authorization 


25 


5 
20 


26 


40 
5t 

12 

200 

10 


Committee 
proposal 


13a  8 


31.0 
352.0 


26.5 

57.0 

4.5 

119.0 

15.0 


Administra- 
tion 
proposal 


121 


26 
327 


30 

66 

5 

160 

17 


[Republican  poverty  memo,  R  ihubllcan  mem- 
bers Poverty  Subcommittee,  Thursday, 
July  21.  1966] 

No.  34:    "Taxpatzis'  Monet  SaoxTLDM'T  Be 
Used  To  Take  Sross  im  Pouncs" 
(By  Hon.  Charles  E.  dooDEu.) 

Those  were  the  words  of  Mi  Irate  citizen 
of  Dwham,  North  Carolina,  iafter  nine  pov- 
erty staff  members  participated  In  partisan 
efforts  to  get  Durham  residents  to  Demo- 
cratic precinct  meetings.  The  Community 
Action  Agency,  Operation  Breakthrough,  used 
four  of  its  vehicles  to  provide  transportation 
to  the  Democratic  precinct  meeting. 

Subsequently,  OEO  and  officials  of  Oi>era- 
tlon  Breakthrough  admitted  a  mistake  and 
supposedly  barred  future  Imcidents  of  this 
nature.  Three  weeks  later  staff  members  of 
Operation  Breakthrough,  using  private  auto- 
mobiles as  well  as  vehicles  leased  by  the  North 
Carolina  Fund,  actively  solicited  votes  and 
transported  voters  to  the  Democratic  primary 
in  D\u-ham.  The  North  Carolina  Fund  Is 
financed  by  state  and  Founditlon  money,  as 
well  as  Federal  poverty  grants. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  just  ainother  example 
In  a  long  series  of  Incidents]  Involving  par- 
tisan use  of  poverty  money  m  communities 
across  tbe  country.  j 

Other  problems  abound  Ini  the  Durham 
poverty  war  In  spite  of  a  proi^lng  potential 
in  some  aspects  of  the  prograta.  In  addition 
to  partisan  political  involvem^ts.  Operation 
Breakthrough  staff  and  vehiales  were  used 
to  picket  city  officials  and  CKimmunlty  and 
business  leaders.  In  a  housing  dispute,  pov- 
erty staff  and  vehicles  were  even  used  to 
picket  the  private  residence  ot  a  Negro  leader 
who  was  attempting  to  mediate  the  Issue. 

Investigation  of  the  Dtirham  poverty  pro- 
gram reveals  the  following  additional  cir- 
cumstances that  have  impaired  the  efficiency 
wd  disabled  the  potential  of  the  program: 

1.  Top  personnel  have  exploited  their  posl- 
Uons  of  authority  in  personal  relationships 
with  staff  employees,  creating  serious  morale 
and  persoimel  problems. 

2.  Various  departments  of  the  Durham 
poverty  program  are  poorly  «oordlnated  be- 
Muse  of  a  lack  of  firm  leadership  and  direc- 
tion, since  the  Executive  Director  has  re- 
igned effective  July  25.  1988.  it  U  urgent 
that  responsibilities  of  supertlsory  staff  be 
idearly  defined  and  coordlnaMd  by  the  new 
<llrector.  V 

3  The  accounts  of  the  DJurham  poverty 
Pfopam  are  grossly  delinquent  and  there  has 
oeen  a  complete  breakdown  lit  communlca- 
^ons  between  accounting  and  the  programs 
wemselves.  This  Infonnatlod  has  been  verl- 
ned  by  recent  fiscal  audit.       j 

Detailed  publication  of  pei^onnel  and  ad- 
""ilnlstrauve  deficiencies  at  tills  time  could 
only  further  Impair  Operation  Breakthrough, 
"rm.  forceftil  and  Independent  action  by 
OSO  and  the  local  leadershlb  of  Operation 


Breakthrough  Is  Imperative  if  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  program  In  Durham  are  not  to 
reach  scandalous  public  proportions. 

[Republican  poverty  memo.  Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 
July  26.  1966] 

No.  35 :  PovzsTT  Grants  por  the  Yet  Unborn 

(By  Hon.  Chasi.xs  E.  Goodeu.) 

Recently,  Washington  poverty  warriors  an- 
nounced a  843,511  grant  to  a  four-county 
Community  Action  program  In  Missouri. 
With  their  usual  businesslike  efficiency  and 
thoroughness.  OEO  described  the  area  to  be 
served  as  follows:  "Approximately  120.000 
needy  persons  are  found  scattered  In  every 
town  and  along  rural  roads  In  an  area  60 
miles  long  and  40  miles  wide." 

Their  poignant  description  raised  a  vision 
of  a  60-mlle  swath  of  poverty  cut  through  the 
beautiful  Missouri  terrain. 

Then  the  area  Congressman  got  interested. 
Adding  up  his  own  figures,  he  calculated 
that  the  four  counties  contained  a  maximum 
total  population  of  only  105,000  persons.  He 
was  understandably  perplexed  as  to  where 
the  120.000  needy  persons  were  to  be  found. 
The  Congressman  notified  OEO  that  they 
were  telling  the  world  that  everyone  In  the 
area  was  Impoverished,  plus  several  thousand 
yet  unborn. 

Hasty  recalculations  by  OEO  whittled  the 
figure  of  needy  persons  down  to  80,000  of 
the  105.000  population.  In  the  face  of  con- 
tinued disbelief  by  the  Congressman  and 
the  citizens  of  the  four  counties,  OEO  finally 
agreed  that  there  were  probably  only  about 
5.000  needy  families  In  the  area. 

The  (43.511  grant  was  to  the  Daniel  Boone 
Human  Development  Corporation  for  ad- 
ministering and  staffing  of  a  Community  Ac- 
tion program  In  St.  Charles,  Lincoln,  Warren 
and  Montgomery  Counties  in  Missouri. 

Earlier  this  year,  OEO  admitted  that  Its 
Washington  profile  of  poverty  for  Danville, 
Indiana,  not  only  exceeded  the  population 
there  but  failed  to  fit  any  Danville  In  the 
nation.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Shrlver's 
computerized  poverty  machine  In  Washing- 
ton continues  to  grind  out  distorted  poverty 
statistics  and  a  seemingly  endless  procession 
of  fuddles.  The  fuddle  factory,  known  in 
the  alphabetic  jargon  of  government  as  OEO, 
continues  to  live  up  to  Its  name. 

As  If  the  Commtinlty  Action  grant  was  not 
enough.  (163.000  was  recently  announced  to 
set  up  legal  services  for  the  poor  In  nine 
counties  of  Missouri.  As  the  Congressman 
put  it.  "The  local  bar  associations  didn't 
even  know  this  was  going  to  be  done.  This 
Isn't  the  way  you  get  ahead."  It  turned 
out  the  application  was  submitted  by  a  law 
professor  who  Is  a  consultant  to  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  OEO. 

After  crltldElng  the  high  salaries  "tor  jobs 
that  are  not  clearly  defined"  and  heavy  over- 
tones of  politics  In  the  poverty  program,  the 


Democratic  Congressman  representing  this 
area,  the  Honorable  Wojjam  L.  Hungatk.  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that,  although  he 
favored  the  poverty  war  last  year,  he  will 
vote  against  continuing  the  program  this 
year. 

[Republican     poverty     memo.     Republican 
members    Poverty    Subcommittee,    Thurs- 
day. Aug.  11. 1966] 
No.  36:   THE  PREsn>ENT's  Clttb  and  Povxbtt 
(By  Hon.  Albert  H.  QtnE  and  Hon.  Chari.e8 

E.  GOOnELL) 

A  new  and  suspicious  situation  has  come  to 
our  attention  Involving  President's  CliU) 
contributions  and  a  million  dollar  contract 
In  the  poverty  program. 

Late  In  1964,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  Washington  was  seeking  a  quali- 
fied engineering  firm  to  provide  guidance  In 
the  selection  of  Job  Corps  sites  and  to  fur- 
nish engineering  services  to  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters. Mr.  E.  Hunter  Smith,  Jr.  (Chief  of  the 
Job  Corps  Installation  and  Logistics  Divi- 
sion) by  memorandum  of  December  22,  1964, 
specified  five  major  requirements  for  such  a 
firm.  Including  an  "Immediate  capability" 
and  "a  Washington,  D.C.,  area  operational 
office."  Mr.  Smith  recommended  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ton Fogelman,  OEO  Contract  Officer,  four 
firms  "known  to  be  experienced  In  these  types 
of  services  who  have  expressed  Interest"  (Lub- 
lln-McGaughy  and  Associates,  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  N.W.;  Daniel,  Mann,  Johnson 
and  Mendenhall,  1725  I  Street;  H.  D.  Notting- 
ham and  Associates,  Arlington,  Virginia; 
and  Mllte.  Pettlcord  and  Mills,  3308  14th 
Street,  N.W.). 

Two  weeks  later,  the  contract  was  granted 
to  Consolidated  American  Services,  Incor- 
porated (ConAm),  a  firm  unmentloned  and 
unrecommended  In  the  Smith  memorandum. 
It  turned  out  that  ConAm  had  a  one-man 
office  In  Washington,  DC,  and  did  not  meet 
several  important  requirements  outlined  In 
the  Smith  memorandum. 

The  original  contract  was  estimated  at 
(500.000  and  Is  now  being  phased  out  by 
OEO  after  expenditure  of  (1,350.000.  The 
size  and  cost  of  the  contract  depended  upon 
continuing  task  orders  from  OEO. 

A  subsequent  audit  reveals  that  "no  evi- 
dence was  found  that  other  potential  con- 
tractors were  canvassed  though  several  lo- 
cated m  Washington,  D.C.,  were  known." 
It  also  found  "matters  which  may  not  be 
in  the  Government's  best  Interest." 

The  Senior  Vice  President  of  ConAm  was 
W.  C.  Hobbs.  According  to  the  records  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise,  W.  C.  Hobbs.  list- 
ing addresses  of  ConAm  offices  In  California 
and  Washington,  contributed  (1.000  to  the 
President's  Club  on  September  28,  1964;  (1,- 
(XX)  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
on  May  4,  1965;  and  (1,000  to  the  President's 
Club  on  March  11.  1966. 

ConAm  personnel  Informed  our  Investiga- 
tors that  they  had  not  done  this  type  of 
work  for  the  Government  prior  to  the  OEO 
contract.  A  new  Management  and  E^nglneer- 
Ing  Services  Division  of  ConAm  was  estab- 
lished In  November,  1964,  two  months  before 
the  OEO  contract.  I  understand  that  with 
the  expiration  of  the  OEO  contract,  the 
Washington  Management  and  Engineering 
Services  Division  of  ConAm  Is  now  being  dis- 
continued. 

The  total  coat  of  eatabllshing  and  main- 
taining the  Washington  Office  of  ConAm  was 
charged  to  the  OEO  contract.  Auditors 
have  made  the  following  comment: 

"In  our  opinion  the  selection  of  a  Wash- 
ingtcm,  D.C..  firm  could  have  resulted  in 
significant  monetary  savings  to  OBO.  par- 
tlctilarly  as  regards  employee  travel  coats, 
relocation  expenses,  furniture  and  lease  ex- 
penses, and  other  start-up  ooets.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  possible  with  little  effect 
upon  the  immediate  availability  and  know- 
how  of  technical  manpower  needed  by  OSO 
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since  CpoAm  found  it  necessary  to  recruit  an 
almoB^  entire  staff." 

W.  C.  Hobba  Joined  ConAm  In  March.  1964. 
and  with  the  expiration  of  the  poverty  con- 
tract has  now  been  separated  from  ConAm. 

There  are  other  discrepancies  and  prob- 
lems In  connection  with  the  ConAm  con- 
tract. The  facts  cited  herein,  however,  re- 
quire a  full  and  immediate   investigation: 

How  did  Hobbs  and  ConAm  get  the  Inside 
track  at  OEO? 

Why  were  four  apparently  qualified  firms 
Ignored  and  a  fifth  firm  that  failed  to  meet 
Important  specifications  chosen? 

What  connection  was  there  betweea  the 
91,000  contributions  to  the  President's  Club 
and  the  apparent  arbitrary  selection  of  Con- 
Am  for  this  contract? 

A  pimple  denial  of  any  relationship  vS  not 
enough.  The  taxpayers  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  deserve  a  full,  detailed 
explanation  of  this  unusual  selection  proce- 
dure that  gave  a  million -dollar  poverty  con- 
tract to  a  one-man  Washington  office  whose 
Senior  Vice  President  was  colncldentJilly  a 
continuing  member  of  the  President's  Club. 

I  Republican     poverty     memo,     Republican 
members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Monday, 
Sept.  26,  1966] 
No.  37:  Con  Am:  Thx  Muxion  Doilar 

POVEKTT    P^JDDIJ! 

(By  Congressman  Chaklxs  E.  Ooodeix) 

"The  most  frustrating  experience  of  my 
business  life,"  says  Chief  Con  Am  Engineer. 
"From  the  outset  the  Con  Am  situation  was 
confused  and  at  times  completely  Ineffective. 
It  was  apparent  OEO  was  not  equipped  to 
effectively  guide  a  program  of  feasibility 
studies  and  rehabilitation  of  Job  Cori>s  Cen- 
ter Facilities." 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Dan  MUIei*,  the 
chief  engineer  hired  especially  by  Con  Am 
to  supervise  their  million  dollar  poverty  con- 
tract. On  August  lltb  we  revealed  that  OEO 
arbitrarily  chose  Con  Am  (Consolidated 
American  Services,.  Inc.)  to  evaluate  Job 
Corps  sites,  although  Con  Am  did  not  meet 
OEO's  own  specifications  and  at  least  four 
qualified  firms  were  available.  Colncldently, 
Mr.  William  C.  Hobbs,  operating  a  one-man 
Con  Am  office  In  Washington,  has  given 
•3,000  to  the  President's  Club  and  the  Eemo- 
cratlc  National  Committee.  The  contract, 
recently  terminated,  totalled  $1,350,000. 

In  June  1965  Con  Am  hired  Mr.  Dan  ItlUler 
as  their  chief  engineer  on  this  poverty  con- 
tract. Mr.  Miller  In  a  sworn  affadavlt  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

"It  was  apparent  to  me  the  selection  of 
several  sites  were  politically  motivated 
(Kanawha  Hotel,  Charleston.  West  Virginia; 
Camp  Rodman,  Massachusetts;  and  li^^amp 
Atterbury.  Indiana).  Despite  Con  Am  re- 
pots recommending  abandonment  of  several 
sites,  OEO  disregarded  these  recommenda- 
tions and  proceeded  with  contract  awards. 
WlUlam  Hobbs  on  several  occasions,  indi- 
cated he  had  been  Instructed  by  OEO  to  pass 
favorably  upon  sites,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  engineers,  were  not  as  suitable 
as  alternate  sites  would  have  been. 

"Con  Am  eventually  built  a  staff  of  ap- 
proximately 60  people.  Mr.  Hobbs,  in  the 
^nrlng  of  1966,  attempted  to  conceal  the 
activities  of  certain  personnel  frosn  me:  how- 
ever, I  was  generally  aware  these  people  were 
working  on  matters  other  than  QEO  business 
and  their  salaries  and  travel  expenses  were 
being  voucbered  for  payment  wltb  OEO 
funds. 

"In  the  Spring  of  1965,  Hobbs  hired  a  re- 
tired military  Colonel  (name  not  recalled) 
who  was  assigned  to  matters  not  involving 
OEO.  This  man  came  to  me  after  about  two 
nuHiths  and  expressed  concern  Uiat  he  was 
signing  OEO  vouehers  and  receiving  OEO 
checks.  The  Colonel  feared  a  Congressional 
Investigation  would  divulge  this  situation 
and   bis   career   and    reputation   would    be 


jeopardized.  This  individual  resigned  be- 
cause of  this  fear. 

"I  am  convinced  an  audit  of  reimbursement 
costs  on  the  Con  Am  contract  would  reveal 
a  number  of  these  Irregularities." 

Mr.  MUler  summed  up  the  situation  in 
these  words:  "In  my  professional  opinion. 
Con  Am  was  not  equipped  to  perform  this 
service  satisfactorily  and  I  feel  subsequent 
developments  confirmed  this.  The  Con  Am 
project  was  the  most  frustrating  experience 
of  my  business  life.  I  became  very  much  In- 
terested in  the  theory  and  philosophy  of  the 
Job  Corps  Program  and  felt  the  program  was 
being  Jeopardized  by  OEO  bureaucracy  and 
political  favoritism." 

Mr.  Miller  Is  a  respected  and  distinguished 
engineer  who  was  acclaimed  by  Con  Am  offi- 
cials as  a  "well  qualified  man."  After  his 
brief  frustration  with  government  waste  and 
boondoggle  he  returned  to  private  employ- 
ment at  a  high  level  of  responsibility.  I 
have  requested  GAO  to  make  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  Con  Am  contract. 

[Republican     poverty     memo.     Republican 

members  Poverty  Subcommittee,  Tuesday, 

Sept.  27,  1966) 

No.  38:  OEO's  Consxtltants 
(By  Hon.  Albert  H.  Qtm) 

Previous  revelations  about  personnel  and 
salaries  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity indicates  that  OEO  has  produced  more 
bureaucratic  wealth  than  any  comparable 
agency. 

During  the  debate  last  year,  you  will  re- 
call a  list  of  all  OEO  consultants  was  placed 
in  the  record.  Recently,  examination  of 
OEO^  consultant  lists  raises  serious  questions 
about  personnel  practices  at  that  agency. 

The  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  advises  that 
there  are  112  vacancies  at  OEO  In  Grades  GS 
15-18.  Colncldentally,  as  of  July  1.  1966, 
there  were  approximately  200  consultants  on 
the  payroll  and  the  majority  were  in  the 
$6O-$100-a-day  bracket.  A  number  of  these 
"consultants"  have  played  prominent  roles 
as  full-time  top-level  functionaries  since  the 
Administration's  anti-poverty  program  was 
launched  in  October,  1964.  Among  these 
were  Edgar  Cahn,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  and  Lewis  Elgen,  an  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Job  Corps. 

The  answer  to  the  obvious  question  "Why 
does  OEO  maintain  full-time  consultants 
rather  than  fill  ezlstlng  GS  vacancies?"  may 
be  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

1.  The  consultant  device  is  being  used  to 
pay  at  a  higher  level  than  permitted  by  Civil 
Service  Standards; 

2.  Individuals  are  being  hired  at  a  con- 
sultant rate  higher  than  their  qualifications 
and  credentials  justify:  or 

3.  Sargent  Shrlver  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  what  personnel  to  retain. 

When  one  realizes  that  OEO  has  more  per- 
sonnel in  supergrades  than  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, which  is  budgeted  for  twice  what 
OEO  is,  it  is  no  small  wonder  that  OEO  tries 
to  hide  high-salaried  people.  The  law  and 
Civil  Service  regulations  clearly  provide  that 
consultants  may  not  be  used  when  jobs  call 
for  full-time,  continuing  employment. 
Perhaps  OEO  officials  can  produce  a  techni- 
cality by  which  they  evade  the  clear  intent 
of  the  law,  but  the  abuse  is  apparent  and 
fiagrant. 

I  have  fximlshed  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission with  a  detailed  list  of  OEO  consult- 
ants and  have  asked  for  a  full  report  on 
OEO  consultant-hiring  practices.  I  have 
also  requested  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  Investigate  the  matter.  I  place  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  the  list  of  OEO  con- 
sultants. 

Two  years  have  produced  a  series  of  mis- 
management Incidents  In  OEO.  No  Federal 
agency  has  had  more  management  difficulties 
than  OEO.  No  agency  has  had  such  hasty 
parsonnel  turn-over  than  OEO.     No  agency 


has  abused  its  privileges  in  the  use  of  high- 
paid  consultants  as  OEO.  The  excuse  that 
the  program  Is  new  can  no  longer  be  used. 
We  can  correct  much  that  is  wrong  with  the 
program  by  adoption  of  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute entitled  the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act 
of  1966.  But  faulty  management  of  OEO 
over  two  years  can  only  point  to  the  Direc- 
tor. The  first  order  of  business,  to  get  this 
faltering  agency  on  the  road  to  victory  ts  to 
replace  its  Director,  Sargent  Shrlver. 

Mr.  GroBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  CMr.  PucmsKi], 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
words  of  Moses  Maimonides  in  the  12th 
century  when  he  wrote  about  the  eight 
steps  in  the  duties  of  charity  are  apropos 
as  we  study  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion. He  said  that  the  first  and  lowest 
degree  of  charity  is  to  give  with  reluc- 
tance: "the  gift  of  the  hand — not  the 
heart." 

The  highest — and  I  read  here  from 
Maimonides: 

Lastly,  the  eighth  and  most  meritorious 
of  all  Is  to  anticipate  charity,  by  preventing 
poverty:  namely,  to  assist  the  reduced  (el- 
low  man,  either  by  a  considerable  gift,  or 
loan  of  money,  or  by  teaching  him  a  trade,  or 
by  putting  him  in  a  way  of  business;  so  that 
he  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood;  and  not 
be  forced  to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  for  charity. 

When  you  reduce  this  whole  legisla- 
tion to  its  lowest  common  denominator, 
that  Is  what  we  are  talking  about.  This 
whole  massive  effort  has  been  directed  at 
one  thing,  getting  people  off  of  charity: 
getting  people  out  of  poverty;  getting 
them  into  the  stream  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

This  debate  has  quite  properly  brought 
out  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made— 
and  mistakes  have  been  made.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  Con- 
gress to  say  that  this  massive  program 
has  worked  perfectly  all  the  way.  Our 
colleagues  on  the  minority  side  have 
performed  a  useful  service  in  calling  some 
of  these  mistakes  to  public  attention. 
I  might  say  that  on  our  side,  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  and  various 
other  Members  of  Congress  have  moved 
swiftly  to  correct  the  mistakes  as  they 
became  known  to  the  public. 

But  let  us  not  obfuscate  the  real  issue. 
The  real  issue  is  that  this  program  has 
been  a  massive  effort  for  the  first  time 
in  the  annals  of  recorded  history  to  do 
something  about  poverty.  Man  has 
talked  about  trying  to  eliminate  poverty 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  but  it  has 
been  this  Congress  and  the  previous  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
that  evolved  a  program  of  trying  to  do 
something  about  it. 

The  test  here  is:  is  it  working?  Yes; 
we  could  spend' hours  talking  about  its 
shortcomings,  but  let  us  also  say  some- 
thing about  its  positive  aspects. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carey]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Reid]  and  I  talked  to  the  late 
Ray  HiUiard  shortly  before  he  died.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  welfare  depaitment 
in  Cook  County,  which  takes  in  Chicago. 
Ray  HiUiard  told  us  that  since  this  pro- 
gram got  started,  he  had  been  able  to  re- 
move from  the  public  relief  rolls  of  Cook 
County    17.000    people;     17.000    people 


taken  off  of  relief  and  gi\  ( n  a  new  lease 


of  dignity  on  life.    Today 
fully  employed. 
I  recently  talked  to  one 


and  I  said,  "How  does  it  l|eel? 

«hef. 
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hey  are  gain- 
df  those  people 


|n  even  more 
Imost  incred- 

lleve.  He  in- 
Ray  HiUiard 

He  told  us  at 


It  was  a 

man  we  trained  to  be  a  ihet.  He  and 
his  famUy  had  been  on  relief  for  a  long 
time.  We  trained  him  to  be  a  chef.  He 
is  now  earning  $110  a  week.  I  talked  to 
him  and  asked  him,  "Ho\|r  does  it  feel?" 
He  said,  "Mister,  you  do  twt  know  what 
it  feels  like  to  come  honie  now  and  be 
greeted  by  my  kids  as  a  breadwinner  in- 
stead of  a  reliefer." 

Now,  how  do  you  put  4  dollar  tag  on 
that  kind  of  constructive  progress  that 
we  have  made  in  that  ohe  family,  and 
what  effect  will  it  have  <^n  his  chUdren 
and  their  children?  The!  only  way  that 
you  are  going  to  break  this  tragic  chain 
of  poverty  is  to  have  thes^j  people  taught 
a  skiU. 

Ray  HUliard  told  us 
startling  fact.  I  found  it| 
ible  and  impossible  to 
sisted  It  was  correct  an< 
was  an  honorable  man. 
the  time  he  talked  to  us|  When  we  were 
in  Chicago  holding  thi^  investigation, 
that  at  that  time  he  diq  not  have  one 
able-bodied  adult  male,  capable  of  work- 
ing, on  the  relief  rolls  or  Cook  County. 
We  aU  shook  our  heads  io  disbelief.  We 
did  not  think  it  could  bie  possible.  He 
said,  "We  have  all  of  these  programs  and 
these  people  are  in  traiiiing  programs, 
and  they  will  be  hired  as  soon  as  we  com- 
plete the  training  prograios." 

Now,  this  is  meaningful  progress. 

I  would  like  to  see  th^  Congress  In- 
struct the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  establish  within  its 
ranks  a  permanent  oversight  committee 
that  would  function  year  ground  to  make 
sure  that  the  legitimate  complaints  and 
the  weaknesses  of  the  program  as  they 
develop  are  called  to  the  attention  of  a 
proper  congressional  legiElative  author- 
ity for  action.  Such  a  subcommittee  now 
exists  in  our  f  uU  committee  and  I  believe 
the  House  should  make  it  a  permanent 
subcommittee  of  our  full  committee,  so 
the  Office  of  Economic  obportunity  wUl 
know  that  an  arm  of  thd  House  is  con- 
stantly looking  over  its  ^loulder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
Legislative  Oversight  Committee  see  that 
the  spirit  of  this  act  is  being  carried  out, 
that  letters  like  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  read  a  Uttle  while 
ago,  wiU  not  happen  again. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  t^  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  basically  this  program  is 
working.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  Chlaigo  our  Com- 
munity Action  workers  nave  contacted 
more  than  500,000  i>eople  who  are  either 
underemployed  or  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  some  time;  p^ple  who  have 
migrated  to  Chicago  anf  aU  the  other 
large  cities  because  they  have  been  auto- 
mated out  of  their  jobs  on  the  farms  of 
America  and  In  many  ot  our  Southern 
communities;  people  who  are  unable,  un- 
prepared for  urban  Uf e,  people  who  know 
nothing  about  urban  life,  and  in  many 
instances,  tragically,  people  who  are  un- 
employable because  they  cannot  read  and 


have  had  absolutely  no 
factory  work. 


experience  In 


Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  have  been 
contacted  by  our  Community  Action 
workers.  These  people  have  been  chsin- 
neled  into  meaningful  training  programs 
and  they  are  being  helped  so  that  some 
day  we  wUl  be  able  to  take  them  off  the 
public  dole  and  they  may  contribute  as 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  now 
overcome  its  initial  growing  pains.  Cer- 
tainly there  were  many  mistakes  made, 
and  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it,  and  I 
have  pointed  out  those  mistakes  mysdf , 
as  they  were  made,  because,  as  I  said 
earUer,  this  is  the  first  massive  effort  that 
any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  imdertaken  to  get  to  the  very  roots 
of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Chicago  have 
an  antirodent  program.  You  might 
say  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  pov- 
erty? It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
poverty.  You  cannot  get  people  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  dignity  and  pride  and 
you  cannot  have  famUies  develop  a  sense 
of  hope  when  rats  are  crawling  through 
their  homes  and  over  their  beds. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  and 
the  progress  which  we  have  made 
through  a  part  of  the  community  effort 
has  been  immeasurable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
that  as  you  examine  the  various  parts 
of  this  program — and  our  committee  has 
exEunined  it — the  majority  staff  has  done 
a  good  job  in  calling  attention  to  the 
many  shortcomings  of  the  program.  I 
say  to  you,  you  wUl  find  much  in  this 
program  that  wiU  make  every  Member 
of  Congress  proud  and  wlU  make  every 
.  citizen  of  this  country  proud  who  took 
on  this  great  chaUenge  to  humanity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  congressional 
district  which  it  is  my  honor  to  .repre- 
sent in  Illinois,  my  constituents  are  going 
to  benefit  from  these  programs.  My 
constituents  eventuaUy  will  see  their 
real  estate  taxes  cut  as  people  now  on 
reUef  wiU  be  able  to  get  jobs  to  get  off 
the  public  dole  and  become  taxpayers 
themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlemtm  from  Illinois  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
take  each  and  every  family  off  reUef  and 
put  them  in  the  stream  of  the  economy, 
my  friends,  then  we  shall  i-ealize  what 
this  means  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are-in  our  sixth 
year  of  continuous  prosperity.  This 
is  no  accident.    It  did  not  just  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  we  take  a 
family  off  relief  and  put  it  into  the 
stream  of  the  Nation's  economy  we  are 
helping  the  entire  economic  structtire, 
because  this  f  amUy  then  becomes  a  con- 
sumer, creating  Jobs  for  their  feUow 
Americans,  who  produce  the  products 
the  f  amUy  needs. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  why  I  say, 
certainly,  there  have  been  mistakes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  Con- 
gress to  stay  with  this  program  and  this 
Committee — and  I  congratulate  the  gen- 


tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  for 
the  magnificent  woilc  he  and  his  cota- 
mittee  have  done  in  bringing  before  us 
a  meaningful  program,  one  that  we  can 
rally  behind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  as  we  go 
along,  new  programs  wiU  be  undertaken, 
and  that  other  suggestions  wiU  be  made 
as  to  how  best  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  Oversight 
Committee  is  established,  so  that  when 
the  biU  comes  before  us  again  in  1968,  we 
can  incorporate  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Atres]  . 

Mr.  A"YRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Gibbons]  whether  or  not  he 
agrees  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PucmsKi]  that  a  special  oversight 
committee  should  be  set  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  understand  we  have 
one  and  it  is  sitting  right  here  right  now. 

Mr.  AYRES.  My  reason  for  asking 
the  question  was  I  wondered  if  this  would 
be  applicable  under  the  new  rules  that 
you  adopted? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  to  answer  because  he 
has  been  the  instigator  of  a  lot  of  this. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  As  you  know,  imder 
the  new  rules  that  we  voted  for  27  to  1 
the  other  day,  the  committee  can  adopt 
whatever  subcommittees  they  vdsh  to 
have.  If  the  CDmmittee  when  it  meets 
the  next  time  wishes  to  have  an  over- 
sight committee  of  this  sort,  then  the 
committee  can  adopt  a  rule  establishing 
that  oversight  committee  and  naming 
the  Members  to  it  and  carry  out  the 
functions  that  have  been  outlined  here. 
That  is  within  our  prerogatives  imder 
the  new  rules. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  they  have  answered  my  question 
satisfactorUy. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3^eld  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  point  out  that  this  sub- 
committee has  done  an  exceUent  job. 
They  are  all  experts  on  this  program.  I 
certainly  would  have  no  objection  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  would  recommend 
that  this  committee  continue  its  func- 
tions because  they  have  done  a  good  Job 
and  they  today  are  probably  more  expert 
on  this  antlpoverty  legislation  than  any 
Member  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  Inquire  as  to 
the  status  of  the  time  and  ask  the  de- 
sires of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  as  to  the  ranain- 
der  of  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlonan 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  has  3  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  a  very  short,  dispas- 
sionate closing  statement  Just  to  explain 
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what  we  are  golc«  to  do  tomorrow  as  far 
as  the  procedure  Is  concerned  unless  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  wsuits  to 
use  the  remainder  of  his  3  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
hang  on  to  my  3  minutes  in  this  aiat. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chalnmm,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes  right  now  to  make 
this  statement. 

Mr.  Chalnnui,  In  this  evening's  Wash- 
ington Star,  there  Is  a  headline  "OOP 
Hits  Poverty  Bill,  Shrlver's  Ouster  Is 
Urged." 

Of  course,  most  of  us  knew  that  this 
probably  was  going  to  be  the  headline, 
but  press  releases  usually  go  out  a  little 
ahead  of  the  speeches. 

I  have  here  a  brief  speech  that  was 
pr^?ared.  not  by  me,  but  by  some  of  the 
people  who  are  assisting  me  In  rebutting 
the  points  that  are  raised.  I  wl:!  not 
take  the  whole  time  of  the  House  u*  read 
about  the  nimiber  of  additional  iieople 
who  are  on  the  staff  down  then;  and 
rebut  the  rest  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  about  the  OS  levels.  If 
the  Members  are  seriously  interested  in 
this,  they  can  read  it  in  the  Ricord 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.      

Mr.  QUIE.  If  that  statement  hes  any 
reference  to  me  on  anything  I  have  said, 
I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  n>ad  it 
In  the  Rkcord  now. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
read  the  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
the  pending  bill  earlier  in  the  day,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quiz] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OooDELL]  charged  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  was.  in  effect,  abus- 
ing Civil  Service  personnel  procedui:^  by 
employing  over  200  highly  paid  con- 
sultants, when  there  are,  according  to  the 
gentlemen,  vacancies  for  112  emp:.oyees 
of  GS-15  and  supergrade  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  surface  this 
charge  appears  damaging  to  OEO.  But 
in  fact,  like  other  charges  that  have  been 
periodically  made  by  the  gentlemen 
against  OEO,  it  turns  out  that  the  gen- 
tlemen do  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 
TTiere  are,  it  is  technically  true,  112  OEO 
vacancies  at  the  GS-15  and  siiper^rade 
levels,  as  of  September  1.  Of  12  08-18 
slots,  11  are  filled;  of  16  GS-17  slots.  15 
are  filled:  of  20  GS-16  slots.  12  are  filled; 
and  of  219  GS-15  slots,  117  are  filled. 
There  are  also,  it  is  true,  211  consultants 
presently  on  the  OEO  payroll.  However, 
of  those  211  consultants,  only  47  are  em- 
ployed on  a  fuU-tlme  basis — the  164 
others  are  only  Intermittent  consultants, 
who  may  serve  for  1  day  or  2  days  or 
a  month,  or  once  a  week.  One  of  the 
full-time  consultants  and  three  of  the 
Intermittent  consultants  serve  without 
compensation.  The  full-ttme  consul- 
tants are  paid  an  average  of  $00  per  day. 


or  about  equivalent  to  a  GS-14;  the  in- 
termittent consultants  get  paid  an  aver- 
age of  $70  per  day,  or  about  equivalent 
to  a  GS-15 — GS-14,  step  1  earns  $58.08 
a  day.  GS-15  step  1  earns  $67.52  a  day. 

But  Just  as  significant,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  fact  that,  while  102  so-called  va- 
cancies technically  do  exist  at  the  GS-15 
level,  actually  most  of  these  slots  are 
filled  with  highly  competent  GS-13's  and 
OS-14's,  people  who  show  exceptional 
promise  of  being  able  to  eventually  win 
promotion  to  the  GS-15  level.  Thus,  in 
practice,  OEO  is  not  only  fully  in  accord 
with  civil  service  procedures,  but  is  ac- 
tually setting  a  fine  example  of  economy 
and  personnel  administration. 

f\irther,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  wliile,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1967  budget.  OEO's  author- 
ized average  grade  level  is  GS-9.5,  In  ac- 
tuality, eis  one  of  the  present,  the  average 
OEO  grade  level  is  only  8.93 — an  amaz- 
ingly low  figure,  and  one  that  is  well  be- 
low the  average  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole. 

So  endeth  my  speech.  I  do  not  think 
I  maligned  the  gentleman  too  much  in 
that.    I  did  not  intend  to  if  I  did. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  If  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  like 
to  use  the  remainder  of  the  time.  I  will 
not  say  ansrthlng  about  him  on  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  so  you  do  not  need 
to  worry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  miy- 
self  1  minute. 

I  agree  that  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida did  not  say  anything  about  me.  This 
speech  was  written  by  someone  else,  evi- 
dently down  In  OEO.  But  I  might  point 
out  just  one  name  that  I  mentioned  in 
my  comments  earlier:  Edgar  Kahn,  who 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $70  a  day,  which 
would  be  in  excess  of  $14,000.  It  is  true 
that  the  permanent  employees  were  at 
somewhat  lower  figures,  for  the  most 
part,  but  some  were  higher — $100  a  day, 
$85  a  day,  and  so  forth,  which  were  sub- 
stantially more  than  $14  a  day.  But  the 
question  arises  mainly  about  the  OEO 
consultants  who  are  on  a  permanent 
basis  rather  than  an  intermittent  basis, 
people  like  Mr.  Kahn  who  Is  for  2  full 
years  and  who  is  not  placed  in  a  perma- 
nent status. 

My  understanding  of  civil  service  reg- 
ulations is  that  they  are  only  sui^x>sed  to 
work  130  days  in  1  year,  and  they  would 
then  either  go  on  a  permanent  status  or 
they  would  not  work  any  more  in  that 
year.  That  is  my  big  gripe — not  with 
the  intermittent  employees,  but  with  the 
permsment  employees. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  not  follow  precisely  the  figures  that 
were  indicated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  as  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  budgeted  G6  levels,  but  it  would 
appear  that  most  of  the  utilization  in 
GEO  puts  than  above  those  in  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  major  point  made  l^  me  today 
was  that  the  Office  of  Education  runs  $3.5 
billlcm  worth  of  programs,  and  yet  OBO 
is  budgeted  at  the  higher  OS  levels  for 
up  to  twice  as  many  pe<^le  whUe  spend- 
ing $1.5  billion.  ^'         ' 
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In  addition,  they  have  taken  on  this 
large  number  of  consultants. 

I  think  the  points  that  were  made  to- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qxns],  and  by  me  have  not  been 
contradicted.  We  indicated  these  were 
the  budgeted  figures.  If  OEO  is  not  utl- 
llzing  the  full  budgeted  aUocation  for 
high-salaried  individuals,  I  would  say  it 
would  indicate  they  could  cut  down  on 
their  allocation  for  salaries. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
reserved  for  myself  some  time  in  order 
to  close.  I  do  not  intend  to  yield  any 
more  time,  because  I  understand,  under 
the  rule,  I  have  the  right  to  close.  I  do 
not  intend  to  use  any  more  time  until 
majority  Members  have  used  the  balance 
of  their  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
understanding  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida is  going  to  close  the  debate,  I  will  be 
glad  to  use  up  my  1  minute.  So  the 
gentleman  will  not  think  I  will  come 
back  at  him.  and  I  do  not  believe  be 
will  think  that,  I  will  not  say  anything 
in  this  time  that  will  require  some  de- 
bate— and  if  it  did,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  yield,  so  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
back  the  30  seconds  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  is  recog- 
nized in  order  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  come  to  the  close  of  I  do  not  know 
how  many  quorum  calls  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  hours  of  debate.  We 
started  off  with  8  hours  of  debate,  and, 
of  course,  we  both  yielded  back  some  time 
yesterday. 

I  had  reserved  this  time  to  answer  all 
the  damages  that  had  been  done  to  us 
during  the  general  debate,  but  it  is  not 
worth  using  that  time,  because  obviously 
we  have  not  been  done  any  great  damage 
in  this  debate. 

I  will  take  the  few  minutes  of  remain- 
ing time  and  say  what  I  believe  the 
orderly  procedure  should  be  tomorrow. 

When  we  rise  here  and  when  we  go 
next  into  the  reading  of  the  bill,  we  in- 
tend to  read  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
bill.  At  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qunc]  will  offer  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

We  are  doing  this  so  that  the  sub- 
stitute can  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
be  available  for  Members  of  the  House 
as  a  whole,  so  they  will  not  have  to  run 
all  over  the  Congress  looking  for  copies 
of  the  substitute.  It  will  aU  be  in  the 
Record  for  them  tomorrow.  We  want  to 
do  that  so  we  will  be  perfectly  fair  with 
our  opponents  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  copies  of  Mr.  Omt's 
bill  at  the  desks  if  we  want  to  look  at  it  in 
bin  form. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  perfecUy  all 
right.  1  was  doing  this  not  to  run  up  the 
Government  Printing  Office  bill,  but  be- 
cause Mr.  Qmx  wanted  to  have  it  im- 
mediately available  for  all  Members. 
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presented. 
Hn,  will  the 

the  gentle- 


Second.  I  hope  we  can  ttiove  expedi- 
tiously through  this  5-min^te  debate  to- 
morrow under  the  5-mlntte  rule,  and 
that  we  can  hold  quorum  calls  to  zero. 
We  will  certainly  do  our  part  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  We  hope  we  can  have  a 
dignified  and  distinguish^  debate  to- 
morrow and  proceed  to  a  [vote  as  early 
as  possible  on  the  meritia  of  all  the 
amendments.  { 

I  might  state  that  as  far  i  as  our  side  is 
concerned,  we  have  perhaps  a  couple  of 
amendments.  We  are  cettainly  open- 
minded  about  anybody  eUe's  amend- 
ments. If  they  will  submit  them  to  us  in 
advance,  we  will  try  to  make  an  advance 
judgment  on  them,  so  if  there  is  an  area 
of  agreement,  we  can  agree,  and  if  there 
is  disagreement,  we  will  all  ^ow  about  it 
ahead  of  time. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  copies  of  the 
amendments  from  Mr.  GodaELL  and  Mr. 
QiTiE,  that  is  these  other  114  amend- 
ments, and  we  still  have  not  gotten  them, 
but  we  will  be  generous  with  the  other 
side  tomorrow  and  try  to  ^iiiravel  them 
as  the  114  amendments  arc 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.   Chi 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    I  yield 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not 
counted  the  amendments  jmyself,  so  I 
do  not  know  where  the  114-figure  came 
from.  But  the  amendments  that  Mr. 
GooDELL  and  I  have  are  included  in  the 
"Opportunity  Crusade"  substitute. 
TTiere  may  be  additional  amendments 
that  other  Members  have,  ihd  I  cannot 
speak  for  them,  but  for  tl)e  two  of  us, 
these  are  our  amendment^.  So  if  the 
Members  will  read  the  ^Opportimlty 
Crusade"  substitute  which  has  been 
available  since  last  January,  these  are 
our  amendments  that  we  will  offer. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
Mr.  GooDELL  have  anytWng]  he  wishes  to 
say  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GOODELL.   No. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Cha^an,  if  any 
other  Members  have  any  amendments 
to  offer,  we  on  the  Democrfttlc  side  will 
try  to  evaluate  them  and  he  as  open  as 
possible  toward  them. 

■nils  is  a  tough  piece  of  le|glslatlon.  It 
is  41  pages  long.  It  msikes  massive 
changes  in  this  year's  Ecomsnlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  as  it  has  been  carried  on  up 
to  this  point.  I  believe  these  changes 
really  are  constructive.         ' 

With  that  comment.  Mr.  iChalrman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  theltime  we  may 
have.  I 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
war  on  poverty  has  my  suiiport.  I  say 
this  because  I  have  watehed  the  program 
develop  and  grow  in  the  counties  and 
towns  of  southeastern  Ohio  where  Ap- 
Palachla  meets  the  rural  Midwest,  and 
where  the  need  for  economic  opportunity 
Is  great  Indeed.  I  have  tribd  to  play  a 
role  In  getting  antipoverty  pirograms  un- 
^ay  in  the  10th  District,  and  I  have 
««n  truly  heartened  at  the  progress  that 
»  being  made. 

Many  difficulties  faced  the  war  on 
poverty  In  the  10th  District.  Pockets  of 
«»nomlc  and  educational  need  were 
scattered  over  a  large  area.  There  often 
ns  Httle  If  any  history  of  cooperation 


between  the  different  towns  and  counties 
on  the  problems  of  the  poor.  Local  re- 
sources were  often  lacking.  Experienced 
and  expert  personnel  were  few  and  far 
between.  And  there  was  op[>osition  from 
ill-informed  and  misguided  individuals 
and  groups.  But  the  program  was 
launched,  and,  despite  stubborn  obsta- 
cles, has  won  vridespread  local  support 
and  a  growing  degree  of  success. 

Practically  all  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
are  operating  in  the  10th  District,  Mr. 
Cliairman.  There  are  several  blcounty 
and  multlcounty  CAP  agencies,  which 
have  fostered  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
intercounty  cooperation  on  social  and 
economic  problems.  There  are  many 
neighborhood  youth  corps  projects  and 
Headstart  projects,  all  of  which  have 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  poor 
teenagers  and  young  children  who  have 
participated.  The  Institute  for  regional 
development  at  Ohio  University  in  Ath- 
ens has  beoHne  a  model  center  for  re- 
gional planning,  techrvlcal  assistance,  and 
program  development,  and  has  received 
several  grants  from  OEO.  Vesuvius  Job 
Corps  Center  in  Lawrence  County  has 
quietly  become  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  successful  Job  Corps  conservation 
center,  find  is  also  a  place  where  VISTA 
volunteers  are  effectively  working  to 
overcome  the  ravages  of  poverty.  Law- 
rence Coimty  is  the  site  of  a  large  work- 
experience  program  which  stresses  useful 
work  on  highway  beautificatlon  projects. 
And  several  rural  antipoverty  loans  have 
been  made  to  10th  District  residents. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  war  on  poverty  is  working  and  that 
it  must  be  extended  and  expanded.  The 
demand  for  new  programs,  and  for  re- 
fimding  existing  programs,  continues  to 
grow  all  across  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  must  meet  that 
demand  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
Sargent  Shriver  has  called  the  war  on 
poverty  a  "hand  up"  program  rather 
than  a  "hand  out"  program — I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  way  of  putting  it,  and 
I  think  it  is  time  for  this  Body  to  give 
the  war  on  poverty  a  hand.  Mr.  Ch«dr- 
man,  I  support  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15111. 

In  this  day  and  age,  with  much  talk 
of  economy,  it  might  be  more  politically 
advantageous  in  certain  areas  of  my 
district  to  speak  against  this  bill,  but  I 
believe  there  has  been  much  good  done 
by  the  various  programs  under  this  legis- 
lation. As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  we  have  cut  wherever 
and  whenever  feasible  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
proper  spending. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  state  that 
there  has  been  no  wrong  or  misdirection 
in  some  instances,  but  I  believe  this  was 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

We  all  know  that  rarely  do  the  news 
media  publish  that  which  is  good,  but 
more  often  than  not  they  pubUsh  the 
sensational  and  the  bad. 

This  legislation  before  us  seeks  to  co- 
ordinate and  bring  together  under  one 
roof  many  varied  programs  which  have 
been  spread  through  various  agencies, 
thus  avoiding  duplication  and  waste.  By 


this  legislation  and  amendments  there- 
to, the  loopholes  of  waste  and  poor  pro- 
graming are  expected  to  be  closed. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  good,  let  us 
just  examine  a  few  examples — 

Under  the  Job  Corps,  manpower  train- 
ing and  education,  persons  who  are  w?lth- 
out  a  trade  are  being  taught  a  trade  in 
industry  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
employees.  These  same  persons  are  now 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  become 
taxpayers  instead  of  being  a  drain  on  our 
tax  dollars — without  this  trsdning  they 
might  l)e  on  welfare  rolls  for  years  or 
JaUed. 

The  people  are  being  taught  to  help 
themselves  so  that  they  may  help  others. 
We  might  say  our  forefathers  did  it  on 
their  own,  they  were  not  given  this  help — 
yes,  this  is  true,  but  it  also  is  true  that 
the  opportunities  were  greater  in  a  non- 
skilled  economy  of  yesterday  than  today 
In  a  world  of  mechanization.  Also, 
should  we  not  try  every  means  to  cure 
ill  rather  than  to  let  it  Just  fester  and 
hope  it  will  cure  itself?  I  believe  the  old 
adage  of  yesterday  a  "stiteh  in  time  saves 
nine"  applies  today  as  it  did  in  yester- 
year. 

A  recent  report  by  Hon.  Harold  W. 
Tucker.  Chief  Librarian.  Queens  Bor- 
ough Public  Library,  clearly  points  out 
the  good  achieved  under  this  program — 
good  achieved  for  all  people  of  every 
race,  color,  and  age.  The  following  are 
just  a  few  quotes  from  parents  as  to  the 
program: 

Evyan  looks  forward  to  visiting  the  Ubrary 
and  is  very  proud  to  talk  about  It.  She  has 
begun  to  tell  stories  of  her  own  and  sings 
the  new  songs  she  learns. 

The  children  are  Korean,  as  you  know,  and 
I  thank  you  for  giving  them  the  opportxinlty 
to  verbalize. 

I  brought  ray  boy  to  some  pzt>grams  while 
my  wife  was  expecting  a  baby.  I  am  spend- 
ing more  time  with  him  now  and  answer 
questions  asked  by  him. 

I  think  If  my  six-year-old  had  had  the  pro- 
gram, maybe  he  would  be  like  my  three- 
year-old,  who  wants  stories  read  to  him  at 
home  and  has  developed  the  ability  to  sit 
quietly. 

Recently  I  received  letters  from  a  nun 
of  the  Teaching  Order  of  UrsuUne  Sisters 
who  Is  a  friend  of  the  family,  telling  me 
of  her  worit  under  the  poverty  programs. 
Sister  Margaret  Mary  wrote  me  and  I 
quote  a  part  of  her  letter  dated  July  24, 
1966: 

We  are  4  Sisters  working  on  a  Headstart 
project  •  •  •  The  children  are  4  and  5  years 
old,  about  80%  of  them  •  •  •  some  have  no 
fathers,  one  has  a  father  In  a  VJ^.  Hospital 
•  •  •  with  no  hope  of  release  •  •  •  It  is  nice  to 
see  that  the  families  that  need  the  program 
are  r«aUy  getting  It  •  •  •  Some  children  did 
not  know  what  grapes  were  •  •  •  some  had 
never  seen  rice  •  •  •  One  Uttle  fellow  we 
noticed  picked  up  dl  the  leftover  fruit  from 
lunch.  The  social  worker  foimd  that  he 
took  this  home  where  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  ten  had  only  this  for  food  while  awaiting 
their  welfare  check  •  •  •  no  father  •  •  • 
Tliese  famlUes  are  aa  white  except  for  ona 
Puerto  Rlcan  family  •  •  •  I  guess  I  never 
realized  this  would  be  so  on  Long  Island. 

Continued  quotes  from  Sister  Mar- 
garet Mary  and  her  letter  dated  August 
1, 1966: 

This  must  be  the  fifth  week  of  the  program 
and  it  is  amartng  to  see  the  progress  *  •  • 
When  they  started,  many  were  seared  ^"5f 
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uxtcertain  •  •  •  Tery  rarely  were  aentences 
naed  •  •  •  only  one  or  two  words  at  the 
moat  •  •  •  Now  they  know  the  n&mes  of  all 
the  object*  In  the  room  and  now  vise  sen- 
tences •  •  •  they  can  organize  little  games 
and  play  better  with  each  other  and  share 
toys.  •  •  •  Tbere  are  Lutherans,  Baptists, 
BCethodlsts,  Catholics,  and  Jewish  children 
mixed  In  this  group — no  prayer*  are  said. 
Another  feature  of  the  program  Is  meetings 
With  parents  which  meetings  include  the  Di- 
rector, Social  Worker,  and  Nurse,  where  all 
problems  are  discussed  and  solutions  soiight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  price  tag  do  we 
put  on  saving  one  mind — one  person — 
this  program  Is  saving  many  a  body, 
mind,  person,  and  community. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15111,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1966.  These 
amendments  expand  the  program  where 
needed,  correct  inequities  in  the  present 
program,  and  will  substantially  improve 
the  programs  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  proposed  changes  represent  exten- 
sive study  and  research,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  experience  gained  over  the 
past  year  and  a  half  the  antipoverty 
program  has  been  in  operation.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  $1.7  billion  is  insuf- 
ficient. Yes.  the  war  on  poverty  is  a 
costly  program:  but  let  us  remember 
that  even  more  costly  are  the  social  ills 
of  poverty — unemployment,  slura  hous- 
ing, poor  health,  crime,  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency. There  have  been  disappoint- 
ments and  inadequacies  in  our  massive 
war  against  poverty,  but  we  mvist  revi- 
talize the  program  and  continue  the  Job 
we  have  begun. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
community  action  programs  not  be  cut; 
rather,  they  should  be  expanded.  These 
programs  are  proving  their  usefulness 
and  we  must  not  lose  the  valuable  ground 
we  have  already  gained  with  their 
operation. 

New  York  City,  with  its  many  com- 
plex problems,  should  be  given  a  pro- 
portionatdy  larger  share  of  fimds  for 
these  programs. 

I  am  pleased  the  bill  provides  for 
stronger  expanded  Headstart  efforts. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  antipoverty  programs.  The 
cycle  of  poverty  can  be  broken  first  by 
dealing  with  young  children.  This  sum- 
mer over  560,000  deprived  preschool 
children  in  the  United  States  were  given 
educational,  social,  cultural,  nutritional, 
and  medical  attention  to  prop<irly  pre- 
pare them  for  kindergarten  trnd  first 
grade.  In  addition,  a  year-roimd  pro- 
gram for  3-  and  4-year-olds  has  bene- 
fited over  200.000  youngsters,  ac.d  a  win- 
ter Headstart  enrollment  of  193,000  is 
anticipated.  With  the  expanded  Head- 
start  efforts  provided  in  this  bill,  the 
program  will  be  able  to  flourish  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  support  the  provision 
for  $88  million  for  special  job  training 
In  the  public  service  professions.  This 
proposal  is  designed  to  reach  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  to  provide  them 
with  subprofessional  jobs  in  the  public 
services,  such  as  in  health  and  hospital 
areas,  in  schools,  municipal  ofllces.  and 
libraries.  If  adopted,  this  procosal  will 
not  only  provide  work  for  chronically 
unemployed  Individuals,  but  It  could  be 


a  catalyst  to  alleviate  some  of  the  short- 
ages in  health  personnel  which  now  exist 
and  which  are  likely  to  increase  with  the 
medicare  program.  It  is  a  promising 
way  to  begin  to  meet  this  problem. 

The  $22  million  authorized  in  the  bill 
to  continue  a  program  of  legal  services 
to  the  needy  has  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. Our  antipoverty  drive  for  new 
opportunities  in  employment,  better 
health,  and  education,  will  fall  short 
of  our  goals  unless  a  program  of  legal 
assistance  can  be  extended  to  the  very 
poor.  The  poor  and  uneducated  are  the 
most  intimidated.  They  live  in  a  maze 
of  consumer  credit  laws,  public  assist- 
ance and  housing  requirements,  and  im- 
migration laws.  The  Office  of  ik»nomlc 
Opportunity  legal  services  program  di- 
rects its  attention  and  the  community's 
resources  to  the  needs  of  those  afDicted 
and  disadvantaged  by  poverty.  The 
American  Bar  Association,  leaders  of  lo- 
cal bar  groups  and  various  legal  aid 
agencies  are  cooperating  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

HJl.  15111  sets  aside  $12.5  million  for 
programs  of  prevention  and  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction.  It  is  a  proven 
fact  that  dope  addiction  is  a  symptom 
of  poverty.  New  York  will  benefit  more 
than  any  other  area  from  these  funds, 
although  it  is  a  limited  amount.  I  sup- 
port any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  combat  the  plague 
of  narcotic  addiction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  take  the  time 
to  comment  on  all  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  favor  the  expansion  of  the  Job 
training  programs,  such  as  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  the  proposed  co- 
ordination of  the  work  experience  pro- 
gram with  the  manpower  program.  The 
Job  Corps  has  been  successful  in  pro- 
viding school  dropouts  an  opportunity 
to  learn  skills  and  face  the  world  with 
new  hope.  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  given  thousands  of  the  young 
unemployed  an  opportunity  to  earn 
money,  to  find  work,  to  bretik  away  frcon 
the  hopelessness  of  poverty,  and  become 
respectable  citizens  instead  of  tax  bur- 
dens. 

In  my  city  of  New  York,  the  war  on 
poverty  is  increasing  in  volume,  expand- 
ing, and  bringing  more  neighborhood 
groups  into  operation.  In  my  area,  south 
Bronx,  we  have  three  community  prog- 
ress centers  in  operation.  I  resist  any 
effort  to  reduce  or  eliminate  funds  for 
the  many  important  and  sorely  needed 
activities  of  our  community  action  pro- 
grams. We  are  not  waging  a  strug- 
gle to  support  our  poor — the  program  Is 
not  one  of  charity — ^but  an  all-out  effort 
to  allow  the  poverty  stricken  to  devel<v 
and  to  use  their  capcUjilities,  to  climb 
the  ladder  of  independence,  to  give  VSaem 
econcHnic  opportunities. 

Mr.  HOUiAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 
discussion  thus  far  of  H.R.  15111.  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1966.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
agree  with  some  of  the  observations  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  fioor  to  the 
effect  that  administration  of  this  tre- 
mendous effort  to  eliminate  poverty 
from  our  national  life  could  be  improved. 


If  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
had  not  made  some  administrative  mis- 
takes in  the  2  years  since  it  was  first  es- 
tablished; if  as  broad  and  as  new  and 
as  complex  a  program  as  this  had  been 
carried  out  without  any  blunders,  with- 
out any  waste,  without  any  mistakes  in 
judgment — ^I  would  be  deeply  impressed, 
indeed.  In  fact,  I  would  be  a  little  fright- 
ened of  how  ordinary  mortals  could 
cope  with  the  supermen  who  were  in 
charge  of  this  undertaking. 

Some  mistakes  are  bound  to  creep  into 
any  new  program  in  its  first  2  years,  in 
fact,  mistakes  of  substantial  proportions 
are  often  found  in  far  more  permanent 
programs  with  far  less  complicated 
goals,  even  after  generations  of  opera- 
tion. Administrators,  whether  career 
civfi  servants  or  political  appointees,  do 
share  our  humanity  with  us,  and  like  all 
of  us,  like  even  the  most  vigorous  critics 
of  the  OEO,  they  are  fallible. 

The  question  that  concerns  me  is  not 
whether  or  not  there  have  been  mis- 
takes. It  is.  rather,  "Has  there,  or  has 
there  not,  been  an  effort  made  to  get  on 
with  the  Job?"  It  is  a  source  of  deep 
pride  to  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  where  this 
program  had  its  birth,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  program's  conception, 
that  the  effort  is  being  made. 

There  is  an  old  and  pervading  argu- 
ment agtdnst  trying  to  do  anything  for 
the  poor.  This  argument  contends,  flnt, 
that  the  poor  are  poor  because  it  Is  good 
for  their  character,  and  secondly,  that  it 
is  useful  to  have  the  poor  around  in  or- 
der to  hold  down  wage  costs.  I  find  the 
second  argiunent  is  seldom  stated  aloud, 
though  we  hear  the  first  on  every  side. 
I  note,  however,  that  it  is  usually  the 
successful,  those  who  have  either  never 
known  poverty  or  have  risen  from  it, 
who  feel  that  efforts  to  help  the  remain- 
ing poor  are  bad  for  their  moral  fiber. 
I  have  seldom  heard  the  very  successful 
suggest  that  they  need  their  own  moral 
fiber  improved  by  having  some  of  their 
a£Quence  removed.  Their  concern  is 
usually  directed  toward  those  who,  by 
remaining  poor,  have,  it  is  implied,  re- 
tained that  strength  of  character  which, 
the  afSuent  insist,  afBuence  removes.  To 
my  colleagues  in  this  House — none  of 
whom  may  be  said  to  be  in  real  poverty- 
I  offer  a  bit  of  reassurance.  I  do  noi 
really  think  their  presently  comfortabl 
circumstances  has  hurt  their  charac 
ter.  And  I  really  do  believe  that  the 
Nation  can  make  the  daring  experiment 
of  trying  to  help  the  poverty  stricken 
share  some  of  that  afSuence,  some  of 
that  material  well-being,  which  we  think 
of  as  characterizing  this  richest  Nation 
in  the  world's  history. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  shrink  back  from 
this  effort  because  we  think  there  may  be 
further  administrative  foulups,  then,  by 
the  same  token,  we  should  simply  dis- 
solve the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  creep  home  to  pull  the 
blankets  up  over  our  heads  and  stop  liv- 
ing altogether.  Our  faUibillty  begto 
with  our  birth.  Our  life  histories  tst 
histories  of  attempts,  sometimes  success- 
ful, sometimes  not,  to  reach  up  and  out- 


from  where  we  are — to  soipethlng  better 
and  higher  and  bigger  add  beyond  us. 
And  the  greatest  failures  are  not  those 
who  try  and  fail,  but  those  ivrho  f aU  to  try 
altogether.  j 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  l!  eommend  the 
President,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  many 
dedicated  people  who  are  eussoclated  with 
him  in  an  effort  to  elimilnate  poverty 
from  our  life. 

The  Job  can  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman. 
A  century  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  wise  and 
good  men  assumed  it  woulc)  be  impossible 
to  eliminate  slavery  from;  our  country, 
and  impossible  for  the  country  to  survive 
the  effort  to  do  it.  Slavery,  we  were  told, 
was  divinely  ordained  as  a  punishment 
for  sin,  and  the  slaves  were  really  better 
off  than  they  would  be  fending  for  them- 
selves. But  we  abolished  it,  and  today 
we  wonder  how  it  was  ever  tolerated. 

Sixty  years  ago,  I  dare  Igay.  wise  and 
good  and  learned  men  wiuid  have  as- 
serted that  it  was  impossible  to  eliminate 
any  of  the  great  kUling  diseases.  But, 
by  the  generosity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, with  the  substantial  citfitribution  of 
Federal  and  State  public  health  and 
medical  research  bodies,  wfe  have  elimi- 
nated many  of  them,  and  ab)e  on  our  way 
to  eliminating  others.  | 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  thunders 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasiki  were  still 
echoing  in  our  ears,  wise  and  prudent 
men  thought  it  was  impo^Bible  for  the 
human  race  to  exist  much  longer — that 
the  nuclear  genie  would  sopn  turn  on  us 
all.  He  may.  But  here  we  still  are,  20 
years  later.  And  we  have  rtot  wiped  our- 
selves out.  And  we  have  teamed  better 
than  any  preceding  gene^tion  of  hu- 
manity ever  knew  what  it  lis  like  to  live 
in  the  suburbs  of  Armaged^n.  We  have 
not  eliminated  war  or  the  threat  of  war. 
But  we  are  trying.  And  in  laying,  rather 
than  in  passively  accepting  what  we  once 
thought  inevitable,  we  are  truly  earning 
the  blessings  of  our  childr4tt,  and  of  our 
Father.  T 

So  it  Is  with  the  war  on  jx>verty,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  can  nit-pttck  until  the 
snow  falls,  and  we  will  nevef  be  done  with 
the  catalog  of  administrative  shortcom- 
ings. We  can  come  to  tbe  conclusion 
that  this  program  will  upset  old  relation- 
ships, disturb  old  complacencies,  and  that 
rapid  and  successful  completion  of  the 
effort  is  far  from  assured.  And,  on  that 
basis,  we  can  avert  our  eyes  and  try  to 
shed  our  responsibilities.  Or.  Mr.  Chalr- 
Jnan,  we  can  face  squarely  the  difficulties, 
the  trials  and  tribulations  that  lie  before 
18.  We  can  take  responsibility  for  the 
failures  that  are  mathematically  certain 
to  happen,  and  we  can  couriageously  take 
action  to  go  on  with  the  struggle  anyway. 

Victory  over  poverty  is  not  assured. 
Mr.  Chairman.  But  the  need  for  that 
^'ictory—and  the  need  to  struggle  against 
WWrty— is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of 
wmorrow's  sun.  If  we  aue  to  rid  this 
Wwlon  of  the  shame  and  scandal  of  In- 
credible want  in  the  midst  of  unbellev- 
»We  wealth— if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
<wn  stated  aspirations  a44  Ideals — ^we 
can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
«nnary  15,  1965,  a  group  of  30  young 
oen  arrived  at  the  Catoctin  Job  Corps 
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Conservation  Center  near  Thurmont  in 
western  Maryland. 

They  were  the  first  Job  Corps  volim- 
teers  in  the  Nation,  which  now  number 
about  28,750  young  men  and  women: 
Catoctin  was  the  first  of  106  Job  Corps 
centers  to  open. 

A  recent  check  of  that  first  group  of 
30,  showed  that  16  completed  their  train- 
ing and  went  to  work,  entered  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  returned  to  school,  and  9  still 
were  in  the  program.  Five  had  left  be- 
fore completing  their  training. 

A  lo<*  at  the  center  now  shows  the 
great  amoimt  of  work  the  young  men 
have  performed  to  make  the  center  a 
showplace  for  the  many  visitors  who 
come  there  each  week.  An  examination 
of  Catoctin  Mountain  Park  also  shows 
the  great  amount  of  work  the  young  men 
have  performed  to  improve  facilities  for 
the  public. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about 
the  feelings  of  neighboring  communities 
toward  Job  Corps  centers.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  feelings  of  nearby 
Thurmont.  Mayor  Roy  W.  Lookingbill 
recently  wrote  to  Sargent  Shriver,  stat- 
ing in  part: 

Sentiments  here  when  the  center  was  an- 
nounced were  very  anti-Job  Corps.  Probably 
this  was  due  to  the  fear  of  the  unknown  .  .  . 
After  sixteen  months'  operation  at  Catoctm 
we  can  truly  say  that  Job  Corps  has  been  an 
asset  to  our  smaU  community. 

I  feel  that  Catoctin  is  typical  of  Job 
Corps  centers  around  the  Nation,  and 
what  happened  at  Catoctin  and  Thur- 
mont is  happening  at  most  of  the  other 
105  centers. 

Given  the  chance.  Job  Corps  is  doing 
the  Job  which  had  been  set  for  it.  Job 
Corps  is  providing  the  basic  education 
and  work  skill  training  needed  by  the 
thousands  of  unemployed  school  dropouts 
in  the  Nation.  Not  aU  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  come  into  the  program  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity — but  no 
one  expected  perfection.  However, 
enough  young  men  and  women  are  bene- 
fiting from  the  program  to  make  it  very 
worthwhile. 

Many  Job  Corps  centers  are  graduating 
young  men  and  women  on  a  regular  basis 
now  that  they  have  been  operating  a 
year  or  more.  Job  Corps  Is  issuing  fig- 
ures of  certified  placements  and  these 
show  that  of  nearly  10,800  graduates, 
nearly  4,300  young  people  have  been 
placed;  the  actual  number  of  placements 
Is  much  higher  with  certification  lagging 
substantially  behind  employment. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  those  placed  have 
found  meaningful  employment  at  an 
average  wage  of  $1.68  an  hour.  Their 
performance  on  the  Job  has  been  very 
good,  according  to  word  from  the  com- 
panies which  are  hiring  them. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  them  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Armed  Forces.  You  must 
remember  that  before  coming  to  Job 
Corps,  more  than  40  percent  of  those 
eligible  for  the  service  were  unable  to 
qualify. 

The  remaining  11  percent  have  gone 
back  to  school,  with  more  than  30  of  them 
going  on  to  college.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  them,  who  had  the 
ability  and  needed  only  the  motivation, 
are  going  to  college  through  the  Upward 


Bound  program,  another  OEO  antipov- 
erty program. 

You  might  say  that  this  result  is  not 
an  outstanding  success.  But  you  must 
remember  It  Is  only  the  begiiming.  Most 
centers  are  now  just  completing  their 
first  year  and  beginning  to  have 
graduates. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  results  will 
show  clearly  that  the  decision  to  invest 
in  the  future  of  young  people  was  a 
sound  one.  Spending  between  $5,800  and 
$7,700  a  year  on  each  of  these  young  peo- 
ple is  an  investment  which  they  will  re- 
pay as  wage  earners  and  taxpayers — and 
the  investment  will  reduce  greatly  the 
money  needed  for  welfare  payments. 

The  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  near 
Pleasanton,  Calif.,  has  established  an 
enviable  record  in  Its  first  15  months  of 
operation. 

The  center  has  graduated  more  than 
800  young  men  of  which  it  has  verified 
placement  reports  on  635 — 464  have  gone 
into  employment,  142  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  29  to  continued  and  advanced 
education. 

The  young  men  are  being  given  train- 
ing for  entry  level  Jobs  in  electronics, 
food  preparation  and  service,  automo- 
tive repair,  business  machine  operation 
and  repair,  landscaping  and  nursery 
work,  building  maintenance,  and  other 
occupations  in  which  there  is  a  present 
demand  for  workers,  a  demand  which  is 
expected  to  continue  into  the  future. 

The  Parks  center  has  done  its  Job  wdl 
In  education  and  training.  And  they  also 
have  done  well  In  finding  avocational 
pursuits  for  the  young  men. 

The  young  men  of  Parks  have  demon- 
strated surprisingly  high  abiUty  in  art 
work.  They  have  set  up  a  small  farm 
for  young  men  with  an  Interest  in  this 
area,  and  residents  of  surrounding  com- 
munities have  donated  animals  to  the 
farm.  It  may  be  the  only  farm  In  the 
country  which  boasts  of  regular  domestic 
animals  along  with  a  llama. 

Utton  Industries,  which  operates  the 
center,  has  shown  the  way  in  a  number 
of  innovations  at  Parks. 

It  has  set  up  an  accelerated  night  class 
program  for  young  men  who  want  to  get 
their  high  school  equivalency  certificates 
and  the  response  has  been  excellent. 

It  has  concentrated  heavily  on  coun- 
seling, with  the  result  that  the  young 
men  have  been  assisted  in  their  personal 
and  group  problems. 

The  Parks  center  staff  has  created  a 
graduate  dormitory.  This  is  for  young 
men  who  are  nearing  the  completion  of 
their  training.  They  are  instructed  In 
how  to  act  when  seeking  employment, 
how  to  dress,  how  to  fiU  out  employment 
applications  and  the  many  things  they 
need  to  know  on  entering  the  Job  market 
and  becoming  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  Litton  operations  at  Parks,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Steve  Uslan,  Is 
being  refiected  throughout  the  large 
company.  A  number  of  litton  affiliates 
are  hiring  young  men  and  women  who 
are  completing  training,  not  Just  at  Parks 
but  at  other  centers. 

The  company  recently  established  a 
foundation,  which  has  funded  work- 
study  scholarships  for  the  young  peoide 
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of  Job  Corps.  Several  weeks  ago  Litton 
ftniy>^iTws»<^  the  29  winners  of  these 
scholarships,  who  will  be  going  back  to 
school  with  Litton  paying  the  tuition, 
feee,  and  the  cost  of  books  and  the  yoiuig 
people  having  the  (H>portunity  to  earn 
their  living  expenses. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  a  Job  Corps 
center  operating  so  well  as  Parks;  it  is 
eqiially  heartening  to  see  a  major  busi- 
ness firm  like  Litton  Industries  taking, 
such  a  major  role  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  Camp  Parks  contribution  to  vic- 
tory in  the  war  on  poverty  is  increas- 
ingly felt,  and  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  see 
that  such  progress  continues. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  war 
on  poverty  is  a  ctrntroverslal  campaign. 
There  are  those  who  would  end  the  fight- 
ing by  emasculating  the  program.  If 
they  achieve  their  aim,  they  will  be  doing 
a  tragic  disservice  to  the  poor  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  Nation  Itself  because 
poverty  breeds  contempt  for  our  way  of 
Me. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
have  been  mistakes  made  by  our  anti- 
poverty  forces.  This  Is  to  be  expected. 
We  are  attacking  a  complex  problem  as 
old  as  TP«^"H"'<  and  it  is  not  to  be  simidy 
and  expeditiously  dealt  with. 

I  am  hearing  from  some  of  the  Arl- 
zonans  who  are  directly  involved  in  this 
war.   Hear  what  they  say: 

The  OOmmunity  Action  program  brought 
oar  ptopln  out  to  when  they  can  bold  their 
heeda  up  and  look  for  a  brl^ter  futu.-e.  Our 
people  have  atarted  to  climb  with  the  helping 
hand  of  the  CAP  and  If  the  bUl  should  be 
defeated  It  would  drop  our  people  so  far 
down  It  would  take  a  mlraole  to  bring  them 
up  again. 

That  is  from  the  Gila  River  Indian 
community. 

From  City  Councilman  Cody  C.  Eden 
of  Winslow.  comes  word  of  the  child 
care  center  established  as  part  of  the 
migrant  program.    He  says: 

The  work  the  center  U  doing  with  the 
two,  three  and  four  year  old  ohlldran  la 
nearly  unbelievable.  One  child,  three  yean 
old.  had  never  had  solid  food,  only  milk,  un- 
til he  came  to  the  center.  Other  children 
oould  only  spetX  the  language  spoken  In 
their  hocne  until  coming  to  the  center. 

^Mayor  Sal  PortUlo.  of  Miami,  worries: 

Some  public  comment  tends  to  validate 
■peculation  that  appropriattona  to  bolater 
our  country's  foroea  engaged  In  the  "aeoond 
front."  the  war  on  poverty,  may  not  be  In- 
creaaed;  but  to  the  contrary.  If  It  la  true, 
we  are  not  firmly  committed  to  thoae  within 
our  ^mmr\i<^n  stateB  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  TniTiiTwnm  needB!  who  are  the  vlotlma 
of  an  unbcOanoed  economy  to  which  an  ct 
ua  have  oontrlbuted. 

The  St.  Johns  Chamber  of  Commerce 
wants  everyone  to  know : 

We  are  flzmly  oonvlnoed  at  the  need  for 
strong  and  coordinated  oonununlty  action 
programa  to  aolve  our  human  reeo^irce  prob- 
lema.  While  much  haa  been  done,  we  have 
Juat  begun  to  aee  the  naolta.  ICuch  mar* 
needa  to  be  done. 

William  P.  Hendrix.  principal  of  one 
of  Tucson's  largest  high  schools,  says: 

The  Netghborhood  Tooth  Oorp  program 
waa  received  at  Amphitheater  mgh  School 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthualaam  and  anttcl- 
pauon  of  worthwhile  reaolta  ...  We  uaed 
the   program   to   advantage,   providing   Job 


experience  for  the  atudenta  and  income 
which  haa  enabled  many  of  them  to  stay  In 
•ohooL 

These  are  samples  of  the  kind  of  sup- 
port the  poverty  war  has  in  Arizona. 
My  files  are  not  without  complaint,  of 
course — ^too  little  money  too  late,  some 
worthwhile  proposals  not  approved,  too 
much  delay  in  processing  applications, 
and  so  forth. 

But  though  benefits  and  impact  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  measure,  I  feel 
progress  has  been  made  both  in  the  cities 
and  in  the  rural  areas. 

One  of  America's  most  economically 
depressed  groups — the  Indians — have 
been  active  in  poverty  programs.  The 
State  of  Arizona  has  received  more  than 
$8.5  million  in  grants  to  reservations. 
Most  of  our  81,000  Arizona  Indians  are 
involved  in  c(»nmunity  action  pro- 
grams— a  wonderful  record. 

These  Indian  programs  have  been  im- 
aginative with  long-range  objectives. 
They  Include  community  development 
which  has  been  successful  in  organizing 
many  Indian  communities  in  self-help 
projects.  Thousands  of  Indian  young- 
sters have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  through  the  Headstart  program. 
Remedial  and  other  special  education 
programs  have  been  launched  for  older 
Indian  children. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  doing  a  real 
service  to  many  Arizonans,  Indian  cuid 
non-Indian,  and  I  strongly  support  its 
continuation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clei^  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Economic  Oppor- 
ttinlty  Amendmenta  of  1966". 

8UB8TITDTS    UtBmtdXHT    OTW^tXD    BT 
IfX.  UUIK 

Mr.  QUIE.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clxrk.  Amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Qxnx.  Strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert  the  following: 

That  thla  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Oppor- 
tunity Crusade  Act  of  1966". 

Findings  and  declaration  of  purpoae 

Sac.  a.  It  is  the  finding  of  Oongreaa  that. 
In  aplte  of  the  impressive  historical  record 
of  this  Nation  In  offering  unrivaled  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  to  our  cltlxens, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Artificial  barrlera 
and  Indigenous  backgrounds  too  often  In- 
hibit the  fuU  development  of  Individual  po- 
tential. It  la  not  enough,  however,  almply 
to  launch  a  program  with  compelling  and 
perauaalve  objectlvea.  A  reaUstlc  program 
to  help  restore  dignity  and  hope  to  thoae 
who  are  unable  to  auataln  themaelvea  In 
modem  society  la  our  urgent  Imperative.  A 
program  which  merely  raises  expectations 
and  administrative  salaries  without  mean- 
ingful results  falls  to  meet  the  dynamic  re- 
quirements of  our  society.  Thoae  dtliena 
who  are  to  be  served  by  government  pro- 
grams muat  have  a  significant  role  In  help- 
ing themselves.  Expenditures  by  govern- 
ment to  do  things  to  benefidarlea,  rather 
than  In  partnership  with  beneficiaries.  Is  a 
miscarriage  of  the  true  congressional  pur- 
poae of  dignifying  human  lives. 

It  la  therefore  the  policy  of  the  United 
Stetaa  to  provide  theae  Indlvldoala  at  low 
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levtfla  of  Income  and  education  with  tbe 
power  and  hope  neceasary  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  levela  of  poverty. 

To  acoompllab  this  objective  It  Is  the  In. 
tent  of  Congress  that  the  needs  of  the  verr 
young  be  given  first  priority.  Sensible  and 
diverse  programs  emphaalzlng  education, 
health,  strengthening  of  the  family  and  pro- 
ductive Jobs  must  have  maximum  local  and 
Indlvldxial  participation.  Community  ac- 
tion, involving  the  poor  at  policymaking 
levels  with  officials  and  citizens  of  talent  and 
experience,  is  the  indlspenslble  ingredient  o( 
auoceas.  Permanent,  productive  jobs,  with 
personal  dignity  and  Independence  must  be 
provided  primarily  by  private  enterpriae.  It 
la  the  role  of  government  to  stimulate,  edu- 
cate and  provide  incentives.  All  levels  of 
government  must  participate  In  a  meaning- 
ful way.  It  la  tbe  Intent  of  Congress  that 
thla  Act  ahaU  launch  an  opportunity  cru- 
sade for  the  Isolated  Americans  Imprisoned 
by  poverty. 

TRLS  X — JOB  CORPS 

Part  A — General 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sac.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  residential  centers  to  assist  young 
men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  cope  wltli 
their  present  family  or  commiinlty  environ- 
ments to  prepare  for  tbe  responsibilities  of 
cltlsenshlp,  to  Increase  their  skills  for  em- 
ployment, to  enhance  their  ability  to  respond 
to  programs  of  education,  training,  and  wort 
experience,  and  to  prepare  themselves  tor 
jobs  In  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
Job  Corps 

Ssc.  103.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpons 
of  this  title  there  Is  hereby  established  a 
Job  Corps  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
administered.  In  coordination  with  programs 
carried  out  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lab<»-  (hereinafter  m  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"). 

Oompoaltlaa  of  the  JOb  Corps 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Job  Corps  shall  be  com- 
poaed  of  young  men  and  women  who — 

(1)  have,  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  at- 
tained age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age 
twenty-two, 

(3)  are  permanent  reeldenta  of  the  United 
States  or  sire  natives  and  citizens  of  Cuba 
who  arrived  In  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
aa  nonimmigrants  or  as  parolees  under  sec- 
tion 314(a)  or  212(d)  (5) ,  respectively,  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 

(8)  meet  such  other  standards  of  enroll- 
ment aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
and 

(4)  have  agreed  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  an  enroUee  in  the 
Job  Con)a  for  more  than  two  years,  except 
aa  the  Secretary  may  determine  In  spedtl 
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Allowance  and  Maintenance 
S«J.  104.  (a)  EnroUeea  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances, 
and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  transporta- 
Uon.  equipment,  clothing,  recreaUonal  serv- 
tcea,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
forrthelr  needa.  Transportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  Irom 
placea  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  enroUees 
fr«n  placea  of  termination  to  their  homea 
(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  en"*" 
ment  In  the  Corps,  each  enroUee  shall  be 
enUUed  to  receive  a  readjustment  allowanw 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  montt 
of  satisfactory  participation  therein  as  <»• 
termlned  by  the  Secretary:  ProtHded,  ftw- 
ever.  That  under  such  circumstances  as  w 
Secretary  may  determine  a  porUon  of  »» 
readjustment  aUowance  of  an  enroUee  w> 


oeeedlng  •26  for  each  month  W  satisfactory 
lervlce  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
lerTice  of  the  enroUee  directly  to  a  member 
of  bis  or  her  feonily  and  any  aum  ao  paid 
iball  be  supplemented  by  the  payment  of 
in  equal  amount  by  the  Secretary.  In  the 
event  of  the  enrollee's  death  during  the  pe- 
riod of  bis  or  her  service,  the  amount  of  any 
nnpald  readjustment  allowance  shall  be  pcdd 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950  ((  U.S.C.  61f ) . 
Application  of  provisions  of  Vederal  law 
Sic.  105.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  this  part,  an  AnroUee  shall 
be  de«ned  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  prottslons  of  laws 
teuting  to  Federal  employment.  Including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefi^ta. 

(b)  Enrolleee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  piirposes 
of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (26 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) ,  and  of  title  U  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  aeq.) ,  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  Individual  as  an  en- 
roUee shall  be  deemed  for  such  purposes  to 
be  performed  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  (1)  EnroUeea  imder  this  ^)art  shall,  for 
tbe  purposes  of  tbe  adminlstt^tlon  of  the 

I  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (6 
U5.C.  751  et  seq.) ,  be  deemed  tn  be  civil  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "employee"  M  defined  In 
section  40  of  such  Act  (6  U3.C.  790)  and  the 
provisions  thereof  shall  apply  except  as  here- 
inafter provided. 
(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subeection: 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Comp<msatlon  Act 
shall  not  include  any  act  of  an  enroUee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  poet  of  duty, 
except  while  parUcipattng  in  an  activity  (in- 
cluding an  activity  whUe  on  peas  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  poet  <)f  duty)  au- 
thorized by  or  imdar  the  dlrec^on  of  super- 
vision of  the  Corpe. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act.  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  $150,  ex- 
cept that  with  respect  bo  compensation  for 
illsabmty  accruing  after  the  individual  con- 

Ictmed  reaches  the  age  of  tweity-one,  such 
monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  tin  be  that  re- 
Icelved  under  the  entrance  salsry  for  GS-3 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  ld49  (5  V£.C. 
lion  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)(1)  of  the 
I  former  Act  (5  VJ&.C.  766(d)  (1)]  ahaU  apply 
Itoenrollees.  ' 

,  (C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall  not 
I  *gin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following  the 
I  tote  on  which  the  enrollment  of  the  Injured 
I  Hirollee  is  terminated. 

I  (d)  An  enrollee  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  an 
janployee  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
I  poaes  of  the  Federal  tort  claims  provlslona  of 
I  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
I  (e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
l«io  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
I  performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Sec- 
liwary  for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shaU  not 
I » counted  in  computing  ctrength  under  any 
lawllmiung  the  strength  of  sucih  services  or 
I  m  computing  the  percentage  attthorlMd  by 
I  aw  for  any  grade  therein. 

Port  B—SMll  Center* 
Establlahment  of  Centers 

lth!^\."-  "^^  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
Ir;  *»Wi«hment  and  operation  Ct  sklU  cen- 
imL'^**  enroUees  aaatgned  thereto  wUl 
IwiT^'***''  ^be«ver  poaaible,  imder  almu- 
Izr  "  «^u&I  employment  conditions,  edu- 
ItaT"  f^^'^K.  and  other  activities  designed 
Im  ilr°^  "^*  motivation,  work  discipline, 
IvLu  '''^^  neceaaary  for  the  successful 
ISf  **  '  vocation  after  leaving  the  Joba 


Operation  of  Centers 

Sac.  113.  (a)  To  the  extent  poaaible.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  operate  Kiriii 
centers  provided  for  In  this  part  through  con- 
tracts with  private  Industry. 

(b)  Contracts  entered  Into  imder  this  sec- 
tion shaU  contain  such  provisions  as  may  be 
neceaeary  to  Insure  that  the  jvofits  accruing 
thereunder  are  reasonable  and  subject  to 
renegotiation  In  the  event  they  are  exces- 
sive for  any  reason,  aa  determined  under 
standards  which  shaU  be  established  by  the 
Secretary. 

Part  a — OontervatUm  centers 
Establishment  of  Centers 

Sac.  121.  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  conserva- 
tion centers  In  nural  areas  at  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide.  In  coordination  with  other 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
grams under  his  jurisdiction,  for  basic  edu- 
cation, training,  motivation,  and  work  dlscl- 
pUne  of  youths  who  (1)  are  so  deficient  In 
education,  skills  and  work  habits,  that  they 
are  unable  to  quaUfy  for  acceptance  In  skUl 
centers  or  other  applicable  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  programs,  or  (2)  In- 
dicate a  special  Interest  In  conservation  or 
outdoor  recreational  activities  as  a  con- 
tinuing pursuit  and  are  unable  to  qually  for 
other  programs  because  of  educational  de- 
ficiencies. 

Operation  of  Centers 

Sac.  122.  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  and 
operate  conservation  centers  through  agree- 
ments with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibUity  of  conserving, 
developing,  and  managing  the  public  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
managing,  and  protecting  public  recreational 
areas.  EnroUees  in  conservation  centers  shaU 
be  utilized  by  such  agencies  In  carrying  out, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  such 
agencies,  programs  planned  and  designed  by 
such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responalbillty. 
and  Including  agreements  for  a  botanical  sur- 
vey program  involving  stirveys  and  maps  of 
existing  vegetation  and  investigations  of  the 
plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural 
and  disturbed  plant  communities. 

Part  D— Military  career  centers 
Establishment  of  Centers 

Sac.  131.  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
through  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  mlUtary 
career  centers  at  which  enroUees  assigned 
thereto  will  be  provided  education,  training, 
and  other  activities  to  prepare  them  for  mlU- 
tary service.  Such  centers  shaU  be  so  oper- 
ated as  to  equip  the  enroUees  for  a  success- 
ful mlUtary  career. 

Enrollment  in  Centers 
Sac.  132.  EnroUees  In  mlUtary  career  cen- 
ters shaU  be  persons  who  ( 1 )  have  evidenced 
an  Interest  In  the  posslblUty  of  qualifying 
for  a  mUltary  career  or  have  expressed  a 
special  preference  to  become  an  enroUee  in 
the  mlUtary  career  center  and  (2)  are  not 
qualified  for  military  service,  but  who  show 
promise  of  becoming  qualified  for  such  serv- 
ice through  preparation  received  In  a  mUl- 
tary career  center. 

Operation  of  Centers 
Sac.  133.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  full  and  complete  authority  to  design, 
program,  and  administer  the  mUltary  career 
centers  and  shaU  have  complete  authority 
over  enrollees  In  said  center.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor's  sole  responslblUty  in  coimectlon 
with  the  mUltary  career  centers  shaU  be  the 
screening  and  referral  of  appUcanta. 

Part  E — Administration 

Selection  and  Aaalgzunent  of  fiirc^eea 

Sac.  141    (a)  The  Secretary  ahaU  provide 

for  the  selection  of  persons  for  service  In  the 

Job  Corps.    He  ahaU  select  for  enrollment 


only  persons  he  beUevee  are  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  benefit  from  education  or  traliUng  In 
any  other  faculty  or  program  and  require  a 
change  of  famUy  or  c<Mnmunlty  environ- 
ment In  order  to  respond  adequately  to  such 
education  or  training. 

(b)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  no  pay- 
ments to  any  Individual  or  to  any  organiza- 
tion aolely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of 
referring  the  names  of  candidates  for  enroU- 
ment  In  the  Job  Corps. 

(c)  Each  applicant  for  the  Job  C<»ps  shall 
undergo  physical  and  mental  examlnatlona 
under  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
Inquiries  shaU  be  made  of  appropriate  State 
bureaus  of  identification  to  determine  any 
parole  or  probationary  restrictions  that  may 
apply  to  individual  appUcants.  AppUcanta 
shall  be  finger  printed  in  accordance  with 
procedures  foUowed  for  military  inductees, 
and  inquiry  shaU  be  directed  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  other  appropriate 
agencies  to  determine  criminal  violations  by 
said  appUcant,  criminal  charges  pending 
against  said  appUcant.  or  other  slmUar  In- 
formation. Criminal  violations  by  said  ap- 
pUcant shall  not  disqualify  the  appUcant 
from  the  Job  Corpe  but  special  evaluation  of 
the  distinctive  nature  of  said  appUcant'a 
problems  shall  be  made  and  provision  made 
for  suitable  treatment  and  handUng. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  report  to  the  C<m- 
greaa  any  time  a  Job  Corps  center  established 
more  than  six  months  haa  more  staff  person- 
nel than  it  has  enroUees. 

(e)  Job  Corps  officials  shaU.  wherever  poa- 
aible, stimulate  formation  of  indigenous 
community  activity  in  areas  surrouncUng  Job 
Corpe  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  ade- 
quate reception  of  enroUees  Into  oommunltr 
life.  ' 

Community  Advisory  Oroupa 
Sac.  142.  The  Secretary  shaU  promote  the 
formation  of  commimlty  advisory  groups  to 
develop  community  programs  which  wUl  pro- 
vide appropriate  job  opportunities  or  further 
training  for  graduates  of  Job  Corps  programa. 
Wherever  poaaible.  auch  advisory  groupa 
ahaU  be  formed  by  and  coordinated  imder 
the  local  community  action  board. 
Job  Counseling  and  Placement 
Sao.  143.  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  test- 
ing and  counseling  for  each  enroUee  at  ap- 
propriate Intervals  and  at  least  three  months- 
prior  to  the  enrollee's  scheduled  termination 
date.  Data  derived  from  such  counseling  and 
testing  ahaU  be  sent  to  the  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  situated  In  the  area  In 
which  the  enroUee  proposes  to  reside,  as  weU 
aa  to  the  conmiunity  advisory  group  provided 
for  imder  section  142,  for  that  community. 
Upon  the  termination  of  an  enroUee's  service 
In  the  Job  Corps,  aU  records  pertaining  to 
auch  enrollee  (Including  data  derived  from 
his  counseling  and  testing)  shaU  be  made 
avaUable  Immediately  to  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  administering  the  pro- 
gram nationally.  Such  agency  shaU  develop 
suitable  Job  opportunities  for  the  enroUee 
or.  where  appropriate,  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  further  education  or  training  for 
enroUee. 

Regulatlona;  Standarda  of  Conduct 
Sac.  144.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahaU  prescribe 
auch  rulee  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
eaaary  to  govern  the  conduct  of  enrollees  in 
the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
special  provisions  in  this  title.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  also  establish  standards  of  safety  and 
health  for  enroUees.  and  furnish  or  arrange 
for  the  fumlahlng  of  health  aervlcea. 

(b)  In  the  caae  of  Job  Corpa  enroUees 
charged  with  violation  of  State  criminal 
statutes,  the  Job  Corpa  shaU  provide  the  cost 
of  attorney  and  other  legal  services  only  In 
clrcumatancea  where  adequate  provtalon  for 
auch  repreaentation  of  Indigent  defendanta  Is 
not  provided  under  applicable  State  law. 

(c)  Any  enroUee  In  the  Job  Corps  who  is 
convicted  of  a  felony  comniltted  dttrlng  his 
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enrollment  shall  b«  ImmedUtely  dlBmlBsed 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

(d)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided 
and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
violations  committed  by  enroUeea,  dismissals 
tTX>m  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
should  be  made  In  every  instance  where  it  Is 
determined  that  retention  in  the  Corps,  or 
In  the  particular  Job  Corps  center,  will  Jeop- 
ardize the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the 
opiwrtunlty  of  other  enroUees. 

(e)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  in  Job  Corps 
centers,  the  individual  directOTS  of  Job  Corps 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measiires  against 
enroUees  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis- 
missal from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  expe- 
ditious appeal  procedures  to  higher  authority 
as  provided  under  regulation  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Relationships  with  States 

Sbc.  145.  (a)  No  center  shall  be  established 
under  this  title  within  a  State  unless  a  plan 
setting  forth  such  proposed  establishment 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  disap- 
proved by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  axitharixod  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  States  to  assist  In  the 
operation  or  administration  of.  State-oper- 
ated programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  tlUe.  The  Secretary  may,  pursiiant 
to  such  regulations  as  he  may  adopt,  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  operative  or  administrative 
costs  of  such  programs. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appropri- 
ate procedures  to  Insure  that  the  transfer 
of  Job  Corps  enroUees  from  State  or  local 
Jurisdiction  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole  or 
probationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In 
the  event  procedures  have  been  established 
under  which  the  enrollment  of  a  youth  sub- 
ject to  parole  or  probationary  Jurisdiction  is 
acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities, 
the  Director  shall  make  provisions  for  regu- 
lar supervision  of  the  enroUee  and  for  re- 
ports to  such  State  authorities  to  conform 
with  the  appropriate  parole  and  probation- 
ary requirements  in  such  State. 

Use  of  Local  Public  and  Private  Education 
and  Training  Agencies 
S»c.   146.  Wherever  practicable  education 
and  vocational  training  for  enroUees  In  the 
Job  Corps  shall  be  provided  through  local 
pubUc  or  private  educational  agencies  or  by 
vocational    institutions    or    technical    Insti- 
tutes where  such  institutions  or  institutes 
can  provide  substantially  equivalent  train- 
ing unless  such  education  or  training  can  be 
provided  within  the  Job  Corps  more  effec- 
*tlvely  or  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 
DlacrlmlnaUon  Prohibited 
Sbc.  147.  In  the  selection  of  enroUees  or 
staff  in  the  Job  Corps,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  program,  no  discrimi- 
nation shaU  be  permitted  on  the  basis  of  a 
person's  race,  color,  reUglon,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

Oath  of  AUeglance 

Sac.  148.  Each  enrollee  (other  than  an  en- 
roUee who  la  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
4lescrlbed  in  section  103(a)(2)  of  this  Act) 
must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  af- 
firmation in  the  foUowlng  form:  "I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  aUegiance  to  the  Unlte<l  States  of 
America  and  wiU  support  and  defend  the 
Cona!tltutlo&  and  laws  of  the  Un.ted  States 
against  aU  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic." 
The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  shaU  be  appUcable  to  the 
oath  or  afBrmatlon  reqiUred  by  tills  section. 
Limitation  on  Administrative  Costs 

Sac.  149.  The  Director  shaU  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  inswe  that  for 
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any  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  operating  Job 
Corps  centers  (exclusive  of  capital  costs  In- 
cluding costs  of  construction  and  renova- 
tion) shall  not  exceed  >5,000  per  enroUee  in 
such  centers. 

Authorlzatlona  of  Appropriations 
Sac.  160.  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  evan  of  »170,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  n — ^NXlOHBOaHOOD  TOITTH  COEPS 

Part  A — General  provisions 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Sac.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  (1) 
to  enable  needy  young  men  and  women  to 
continue  their  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level  through  in-school  programs,  car- 
ried on  by  pubUc  and  other  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, which  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  pubUc  interest  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided,  or  contribute  to  the 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources and  recreational  areas,  and   (2)    to 
provide  programs  of  out-of -school  on-the-job 
training  for  needy,  unemployed  young  men 
and  women  to  enable   them  to  return   to 
school  or  assist  them  to  become  self-sustain- 
ing whUe  obtaining  the  training  necessary 
for  a  successful  career  in  a  vocatton. 


Establishment  of  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 
Sac.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  be  administered  in  co- 
ordination with  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  title  as  the  "Secre- 
tary"). 

Development  of  Programs 

Sac.  203.  The  Secretary  shaU  encourage 
and  assist  qualified  community  action  boards 
(as  defined  in  section  328)  in  the  develop- 
ment, through  contracts,  of  In-school  pro- 
grams and  out-of-school  programs  which 
wlU  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
In  the  absence  of  a  quaUfled  local  community 
action  board,  the  Secretary  shaU,  where  ap- 
propriate, develop  such  programs  through 
direct  contracts  with  qualified  ai^cants. 
Selection  of  EnroUees 

Sac.  204.  (a)  Selection  for  enrollment  in 
programs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  community  action  boards 
or  other  qualified  applicants,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  with  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  person  may  participate  as  an  en- 
roUee In  programs  under  this  title  unless — 

(1)  he  has- attained  age  sixteen  but  has 
not  attained  age  twenty-two; 

(2)  his  Income  and  his  famUy's  Income 
does  not  exceed  the  standard  of  poverty  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  that  takes  due 
accoimt  of  the  number  of  chUdren,  depend- 
ents, and  other  special  circimostances  sub- 
stantially affecting  the  ability  of  Individuals 
and  famUles  to  be  self-sustaining; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  in-school  programs  he 
is  In  need  of  remunerative  employment  to 
resume  or  continue  his  education; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  out-of-school  programs, 
he  is  unemployed  and  in  need  of  Interim 
remunerative  employment; 

(5)  In  the  case  of  out-of-school  pro- 
grams, he  has  not  regularly  attended  school 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  and  the 
local  authorities  after  pursuing  all  appropri- 
ate procedures,  including  guidance  and  coun- 
seUng;  and  have  concluded  that  further 
school  attendance  by  him  in  any  regular 
academic  or  vocational  program  is  no  longer 
practicable  under  the  circumstances. 

(c)  EnroUees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shaU  not  be  subject 


to  the  provlalons  of  laws  relating  to  Federal 
employment.  Including  those  relating  to 
hoiirs  of  work,  rates  of  compensation.  iea»», 
unemployment  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

(d)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pro. 
vide  for  testing,  counseUng,  Job  development, 
and  referral  services  to  youths  through  pub- 
Uc agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Payments 

Sac.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  assistance  under  this  title  among 
the  States.  In  developing  such  criteria,  he 
shaU  consider  among  other  relevant  factors 
the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
family  income  levels.  Not  more  than  lay, 
per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  pur. 
poses  of  this  tiUe  shaU  be  used  within  any 
one  State. 

Oath  of  AUeglance 

Sac.  206.  The  provisions  of  section  119 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  enroUees  in  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title  and  to  all  offl- 
cers  and  employees  any  part  of  whose  salarle« 
are  paid  from  sums  made  available  under 
this  title. 

Part  B — lu-tchool  programs 
Sac.  211.  (a)  Any  qualified  community  ac- 
tion board,  or  In  any  community  in  which 
there  is  no  such  board,  any  pubUc  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  which  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  quaUfled,  desiring  assistance  for 
an  in-achool  {Mrogram  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  which  shall  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  an  appli- 
cation under  this  section  only  If  be  finds 
that — 

(1)  EnroUees  In  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed under  a  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween either  a  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  a  public  agenc; 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  (other 
thanapoUUcalpexty)  either  (A)  onpubUcly 
owned  and  operated  f  aciUtles  or  projects,  or 
(B)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties) .  other  than  projects  involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  o! 
so  much  of  any  facility  iised  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  lof 
reUgious  worship; 

(2)  The  program  wlU  enable  student  en- 
roUees to  resume  or  to  maintain  school 
attendance; 

(3)  The  program  wlU  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  public 
Interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vlded,  or  wlU  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  management  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  or  conununlty  or  to 
the  development,  management,  or  protec- 
tion of  State  or  community  recreational 
areas; 

(4)  The  program  wUl  not  result  in  the dl»- 
placement  of  employed  workers,  jeopsrdlR 
the  potential  employment  of  workers  not 
aided  under  this  UUe,  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services; 

(5)  The  rates  of  pay  and  other  condlUmj 
of    employment    wlU    be    appropriate  m\ 
reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors  » 
the  type  of  work   performed,   geographi* 
area,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee,  awi 
in  no  event  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  W^^ 
regular      employees      performing     sum"  I 
services;  I 

(6)  The  program  wlU  be  coordinatefl  wi 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  with  to^I 
tlonal  training  and  educational  «"""[ 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  enroUe»  »i 
such  program  and  sponsored  by  °"t,«|I 
local  pubUc  educational  agencies:  P'*^'*°rl 
however.  That  where  such  services  *"  "  I 
adequate  or  unavailable,  the  program  nu)| 
make  provision   for   the   enlargement,  m 
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proTemmt,  development,  and  {ooordlnatlon  of 
luch  services  with  the  cooperation  of.  or, 
where  appropriate,  pursuanu  to  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and 

(7)  The  employer  shall  pWy  at  least  10 
per  centum  of  the  enroUee's  ^fige  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  IMT,  and  shaU 
pay  at  least  25  per  centum  of  his  wage  d\utng 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(c)  In  approving  applicaticns  under  this 
KctloQ,  the  Secretary  shall  rive  priority  to 
applications  for  projects  wlph  high  train- 
ing potential. 

Part  C — OMt-o/-»e/iooI  programs 
AppUcatloQS 
Sac.  221.  Any  qiiaUfled  commimlty  action 
board,  or  In  any  community  in  which  there 
la  no  such  board,  any  public  or  private  non- 
pio&i  agency  which  the  Director  determines 
to  be  qualified,  desiring  assistance  for  an 
aut-of-6chool  training  program  shall  sub- 
mit an  appUcation  to  the  Secretary  which 
■hall  contain  such  Informatlpn  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

Industry  Youth  Clarps 

Sac.  222.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  employmenl;  of  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two 
in  private,  profltmaklng  enterprises.  The 
Secretary  Is  empowered  to  make  such  regu- 
lations as  he  shall  deem  necqasary  to  Insure 
that  private  employment  of  such  youths 
shall  be  under  such  conditions  and  terms  as 
to  meet  all  requirements  of  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  programs,  and  to  instire  that 
participating  youths  benefit  from  their  em- 
ployment without  exploltatloo  or  unreason- 
able profits  by  the  employer. 

(b)  Programs  to  provide  employment  for 
youths  under  this  section  thall  only  be 
approved  If  they  are  Implemented  through 
contracts  between  a  qualified  community 
action  board  and  employers  utider  conditions 
of  nipervlsion  and  reg^ulatioti  by  such  said 
qualified  community  action  l)Oard. 

Approval  of  Applications 
Sic.  323.  The  Secretary  st^U  approve  an 
application  under  this  part  qaly  If  he  finds 
that—  I 

(a)  EnroUees  In  the  progrim  will  be  em- 
ployed imder  a  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween either  a  qualified  conununlty  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  a  public  agency 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  (other 
than  a  political  party)  elther-r- 

(1)  on  publicly  owned  and  operated  faclU- 
tl«s  or  projects,  or 

(2)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties),  other  than  projects  involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  i^ialntenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facUlty  used  or  to  be  used  for 
tctarian  Instruction  or  as  4  place  for  re- 
ligions worship,  or  1 

(3)  on  local  projects  provided  under  section 
222  of  this  part  by  contraot  between  the 
qualified  conunimlty  action  board  and  the 
employer.  ' 

(b)  EnroUees  in  the  program  wlU  be  em- 
ployed under  a  contract  or  lagreement  be- 
tween either  the  qualified  community  action 
l>oard  or  the  Secretary  and  an  employer 
iinder  which  the  enroUees  wiO  be  provided 
on-the-job  training  that  meets  the  foUow- 
tog  requirements: 

(1)  The  training  content  6i  the  program 
a  adequate.  Involves  reasonable  progression, 
wd  holds  promise  that  it  will  result  in  the 
qoniflcatlon  of  trainees  foil  siUtable  em- 
ployment. ] 

(2)  The  training  period  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  custoiharily  reqiiired 
lor  cwnparable  training. 

(S)  Adequate  and  safe  facljlltles  and  ade- 
qoate  personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
«id  progress  wui  be  prorlded. 
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(4)  The  enndleee  will  be  compensated  at 
such  rates,  including  periodic  increases,  as 
may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  considering  such  fac- 
tors as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geo- 
graphical region,  proficiency  of  the  employee, 
and  in  no  event  shaU  exceed  the  rate  of  pay 
for  regular  employees  performing  similar 
services. 

(5)  No  enroUee  wUl  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  for  more  than  a  year, 
except  that  an  enrollee  may  be  permitted 
to  participate  for  one  additional  year  if  it  is 
ascertained  that  (A)  he  will  benefit  from 
an  additional  year  under  the  program,  (B) 
his  employer  is  making  adequate  provision 
for  his  possible  long-term  employment,  (C) 
he  is  unable  to  qualify  for  suitable  employ- 
ment without  part  of  his  wages  being  paid 
from  sources  other  than  his  employer  or  for 
other  training  suitable  to  his  needs,  and  (D) 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  employer  paying  a  larger  portion 
of  his  wages  in  view  of  his  experience  and 
training. 

(6)  Adequate  provision  Is  made  for  supple- 
mentary classroom  instruction  where  appro- 
priate. 

(7)  The  training  will  Increase  the  employ- 
ablUty  of  the  enrollee  in  occupational  skills 
or  pursuits  in  which  the  Secretary  finds  there 
Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  his  permanent 
employment. 

(8)  The  employment  of  the  enroUee  must 
not  displace  employed  workers  or  impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  services. 

(9)  In  the  event  the  employer  Is  a  private, 
profitmaklng  concern,  the  employer  shall  pay 
at  least  66%  per  centtmi  of  the  enroUee's 
wage. 

(10)  In  the  event  the  employer  Is  a  public 
or  nonprofit  agency,  the  employer  shall  pay 
at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  enroUee's  wage 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  at  least  25  per  centum  of  his  wages 
during  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Part  D. — Authorization  of  apjrropriations 
Sac.  231.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  siun  of 
$225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1967,  of  which  $60,000,000  shaU  be  re- 
served to  administer  and  conduct  the  pro- 
gram provided  under  section  222,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TTTLK   m — VKBAK   AND   RTJSAI.    COMMtTMITI 
ACnOK   PROCaAMS 

Part  A — Urban  communitf/  action  programs 
Statement  of  Purpose 
Sac.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  pro- 
vide stimulation  and  Incentive  lor  new  and 
imaginative  programs  for  urban  communities 
to  mobilize  and  coordinate  their  resoiirces 
to  combat  poverty  through  total  Involve, 
ment  of  individuals  and  groups  concerned 
and  meaningful  communication,  planning, 
and  implementation  at  the  I(x»l  community 
level. 

QuaUfied  Urban  Community  Action  Boards 
Sec.  302.  A  community  action  board  shaU 
be  qualified  to  conduct,  administer,  or  co- 
ordinate programs  tinder  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  only  if — 

(a)  the  membership  of  the  board  contains 
representatives  of  local  government,  social 
welfare  and  public  service  agencies,  local 
school  systems,  the  general  public,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  comprising  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board; 

(b)  the  representatives  of  the  poor  are  se- 
lected by  the  residents  In  areas  of  concen- 
tration of  poverty,  with  sp«^dal  emphasis  on 


participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor;  and 

(c)  in  communities  where  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  is  made 
for  selection  of  representatives  of  such  po(X' 
through  a  process,  such  as  nelghlxx'hood 
meetings,  in  which  the  poor  participate  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree. 

Approval  of  Community  Action  Programs 
Sac.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Director  may  approve  a 
community  action  program  for  support  un- 
der this  part  If  he  determines  such  pro- 
gram— 

(1)  Includes  component  programs  aU  of 
which  are  focused  upon  the  needs  of  low- 
income  individuals  and  famiUes  and  which 
provide  expanded  and  Improved  services,  as- 
sistance, and  other  activities,  and  faculties 
necessary  in  connection  therewith; 

(2)  has,  if  policy  Is  determined  by  smaUer 
constituent  groups  of  the  community  action 
board,  such  as  an  executive  committee,  true 
representation  of  the  poor  proportionate  to 
that  attained  on  the  conununlty  action 
board  itself; 

(3)  provides  that  any  component  board 
which  exercises  Jurisdiction  only  In  a  single 
Impoverished  area  or  neighborhood  of  the 
community.  Is  representative  primarily  of 
and  selected  by  the  residents  of  such  area, 
and  is  given  power  to  initiate  and  disap- 
prove programs  for  that  area; 

(4)  Includes  provisions  for  reasonable  ac- 
cess of  the  pubUc  to  information  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity 
for  pubUc  hearings  at  the  request  of  appro- 
priate local  community  groups,  and  reason- 
able public  access  to  books  and  records  of 
the  board  engaged  in  the  development,  con- 
duct, and  administration  of  the  program.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Director; 

(5)  Is  organized  and  designed  to  coordi- 
nate, to  the  extent  feasible,  all  programs  at 
the  community  level  primarily  affecting  the 
poor,  and  to  eliminate  duplication,  conflict, 
and  waste  in  such  programs  as  weU  as  to 
assist  in  altering  m  eUminaUng  Ineffectual 
programs; 

(6)  Includes  arrangements  vrith  a  reputable 
private,  and  lnde{>endent  auditing  firm  to 
preaudit  all  grants  and  programs  under  this 
title  to  Insure  that  adequate  records  are  kept 
and  fiscal  controls  enforced;  and 

(7)  includes  provision  for  a  complete  audit 
of  the  books  six  months  after  the  Initiation 
of  a  program  and  annually  thereafter. 

(b)  ITie  Director  shall  not  approve  a  com- 
munity action  program  to  be  carried  out 
without  the  approval  of  a  qualified  com- 
munity action  board  already  serving  an  area 
unless  he  determines  that — 

(1)  the  proposed  program  is  of  a  demon- 
stration or  experimental  nature  and  does  not 
conflict  with  any  component  program  being 
carried  on  by  the  community  etctlon  board, 

(2)  the  program  Is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  unsuitable  for  Inclusion  In  the  overaU 
community  action  program,  or 

(3)  the  program  is  required  to  meet  an 
urgent  and  temporary  emergency  need  of  the 
poor. 

(c)  The  Directcn:  may  approve  a  commu- 
nity action  program  to  be  carried  out  by  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  U 
not  a  qualified  community  action  board  In 
any  area  which  is  not  served  by  a  qualified 
community  action  board  (or,  if  served  by 
such  a  board,  the  program  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  ( b) )  and  the  pro- 
posed program  would  quaUfy  as  a  component 
of  a  conununlty  action  program. 

Definition 

Sac.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  "urban  community"  means  an  area 
determined  by  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  information  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  to  have  a  population 
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at  more  than  teventy-flv*  thouond,  WKapt 
Wbare  the  Director,  under  autborttf  of  Mo- 
tion 314,  deslgnfttM  «a  axeft  tiAvlng  a  popula- 
tloQ  of  more  tban  aerenty-flTe  thounnd  and 
leas  tban  one  biindred  and  fifty  tlsonaand 
aa  a  rural  area. 

Port  B — Rural  community  action  profframt 
Statement  oT  Purpose 
Sxc.  311.  Tbe  purpose  at  this  part  Ls  to  pro- 
vide atlmul&tton  and  Incentive  for  new  and 
Imaglnatlye  separate  programs  to  meet  the 
unique  and  distinctive  problems  of  the  rural 
areas  in  mobilizing  and  coordinating  their 
resouroes  to  condiat  poverty  through  total 
Involvement  at  Individuals  and  groups  oon> 
oemed  and  meaningful  cooamunicatlon. 
planning,  and  Implementation  at  tbe  com- 
munity level. 

Qualified  Rural  Community  Action  Boards 
Sec.  312.  A  community  action  board  shall 
be  qualified  to  conduct,  administer,  or  co- 
ordinate  programs  under  tbls  Act,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  only  if — 

(a)  tbe  membership  of  tbe  board  contains 
representatives  of  local  government,  social 
welfare  and  public  service  agencies,  local 
aetuxi  systems,  tbe  general  public,  coopera- 
tive extension  service,  technical  action  panels 
under  rural  community  development,  and 
representatives  of  the  poor  comprising  at 
least  ons-tblrd  of  tbe  membership  of  tbe 
board: 

(b)  tbe  representatives  of  tbe  poor  are  se- 
Iscted  by  a  process  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings  In  areas  of  concentration  of  pov- 
«rty  in  which  the  poor  partldpata  to  tb* 
greatest  degree  possible  in  light  of  tbe  special 
problem  of  separation,  isolation,  and  com- 
munication which  prevail  in  rural  areas. 

Approval  of  Community  Action  Prt>grams 
Sec.  313.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section   (b),   the    Director   may   approve   a 
community  action  program  for  support  luider 
this  part  if  be  determines  such  program — 

(a)  meets  tbe  requirements  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  of 
Mctlon  303(a),  and  303(b). 

(b)  provides  that  any  community  action 
board  operating  within  established  county 
or  municipal  borders  under  a  qualified  overall 
board  with  broader  geographical  jurisdiction 
shall  meet  tbe  requirements  of  section  312 
and  Is  given  power  to  initiate  and  disapprove 
programs  for  that  area. 

Definition 

Sbc.  314.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  "rural  areas"  means  any  area  deter- 
mined by  tbe  Director,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  information  available  from  tbe  Bureau 
of  tbe  Census,  to  have  a  population  of 
seventy-five  thousand  or  less,  except  that  In 
ezcef)tional  circumstances  he  may  designate 
as  a  rural  area  any  area  having  a  population 
of  lass  than  one  biindred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Part  C — AdminUtration 
Allotments  to  States 

Ssa  321.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  aball  reserve  tbe  amount  needed  for 
carrying  out  sections  822  and  823.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  reserved 
shall  be  allotted  by  tbe  Director  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  this  title.  Twenty 
per  centum  of  the  amount  so  reserved  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  as  the  Director 
■hall  determine.  The  remainder  of  "^e  sums 
■o  reeertiid  shall  be  allotted  among  tbe  States 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 
subsection — 

(1)  one-thizd  shaU  be  allotted  bj  the 
Director  amoog  the  Stetae  ao  that  tbe  allot- 
ment to  eaoh  State  under  tbla  clause  will  be 
*n  amount  which  bears  tbe  same  ratio  to 
raeh  one-tblrd  as  tbe  number  of  pabUo  m- 


■Istanoe  redptents  In  such  State  bears  to  tbe 
total  number  of  public  assistance  recipients 
In  all  tbe  States: 

(2)  one-third  shaU  iM  allotted  by  blm 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  wUl  be  an 
amoimt  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  In  such  State  bears  to 
tbe  annual  average  nimiber  of  persons  un- 
employed in  all  the  States:  and 

(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  him  among  tbe  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
wUl  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  year  of  age 
living  in  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  nimiber  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  in  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
tl.000  in  aU  the  States. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  divide  each  State's 
allotment  under  subsection  (b)  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  may  be  used  only  for 
urban  community  action  programs,  and  one 
of  which  may  be  used  only  for  rural  commu- 
nity action  programs.  Bach  such  part  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  sllotted 
as  the  urban  pc^xilation  or  rural  population, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  State  bears  to  the 
pt^nilatlosi  of  the  State,  as  determined  on 
tbe  basis  of  the  best  data  available  from  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(d)  Tbe  portion  of  any  Statels  aUotmant 
under  subeectioin  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  frtmi  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  In 
proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Director  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year 
for  carrying  out  this  title:  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduoed:  Provided,  lliat 
any  amount  originally  Included  in  that  part 
of  tbe  State's  allotment  reserved  for  use  for 
urban  community  action  programs  may  be 
used  only  for  such  programs  when  reallotted, 
and  any  amount  originally  Included  In  that 
part  of  tbe  State's  allotment  originally  re- 
served for  rural  community  action  programs 
may  be  used  only  for  such  programs  when 
reallotted.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  sQcb  year. 

(e)  For  tbe  purpoeea  of  tbls  aectlon.  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rleo, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa*  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Development  of 
Community  Action  Programs 
Sac.  322.  Tbe  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
tbe  costs  of  development  of  community 
action  programs. 

Fnanclal  Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Admin- 
istration of  Community  Action  Programs 
Sac.  323.  (a)  Tbe  Director  Is  authorised  to 
make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with  qualified 
community  action  boards  to  pay  part  or  all 
of  the  costs  of  oommunity  actlcm  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  blm  pursuant 
to  tbls  title.  Including  the  oost  of  carrying 
out  programs  which  are  components  at  a 
community  action  program  and  wbl6b  are 
designed  to  achieve  tbe  purposes  of  this  title 
except  that  where  tbe  Director  approves  a 
program  under  section  303(o)  be  may  make 
grants  to,  or  oontraet  with,  public  or  private 


noniMroat  agencies  to  pajr  part  or  aU  of  tucb 
programs. 

(b)  No  grant  or  contract  antborlaed  under 
this  title  may  provide  for  general  aid  to 
elementary  or  secondary  education  in  tja 
school  or  school  system,  or  provide  for  as; 
prescbool  or  early-school  program.  wheth« 
or  not  designed  to  prepare  eduoaUonally  de> 
prlved  children. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  ai. 
slstance  under  this  section  tbe  Director 
shall  consider  among  other  relevant  factoq 
the  Incidence  of  poverty  within  the  coo. 
munity  and  within  tbe  areas  or  groups  to  bt 
affected  by  the  specific  program  or  progranu, 
and  tbe  extent  to  which  the  ai^llcant  U  in  t 
position  to  utilize  efficiently  and  expedl' 
tiously  the  assistance  for  which  application 
is  made.  In  determining  the  incidence  of 
poverty  the  Director  shall  consider  Infornu- 
tlon  available  with  respect  to  such  factors  u: 
the  concentration  of  low-income  famlllet, 
particularly  those  with  children;  the  extent 
of  persistent  unemployment  and  under  em- 
ployment; the  number  and  proportion  q( 
persons  receiving  cash  or  other  asslstanct 
on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations;  the  number  of  migrant 
or  transient  low-income  families;  school 
drt^out  rates,  military  service  rejection 
rates,  and  other  evidences  of  low  educattooai 
attainment;  the  incidence  of  disease,  dli- 
ability,  and  inf tuit  mortality;  bousing  condi- 
tions; adequacy  of  oommunity  facilities  and 
services;  and  the  incidence  of  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Technical  Assistance 
Sxo.  324.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro. 
vide,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  communi- 
ties in  developing,  conducting,  and  admlnlt- 
terlng  commtinlty  action  programs,  and  (3) 
training  for  specialized  personnel  needed  to 
develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  pro- 
grams or  to  provide  services  or  other  assist- 
ance thereunder  through  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts with  qualified  community  action 
boards,  cr,  in  communities  not  served  liy 
such  a  board,  through  grants  to  or  contraeti  | 
with  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Besearch,  Training,  and  Demonstratlcmt 
Sac.  825.  Tbe  Director  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct, or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  | 
contracts  with  Institutions  of    higher  edu- 
cation or  other  appropriate  public  agenda  I 
or  private  organizations  for  the  conduct  of 
raaeeLTCh,  training,  and  demonstrations  pe^ 
tainlng  to  the  purposes  of  this  title:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  program  shall  conflict 
m  any  way.  In  any  area,  with  any  ezlstlni 
oommunity   action   program.     Bzpendltuni  I 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  sball[ 
not  exceed  •30,000,000. 

Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 

Sac.  326.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  »» I 
tlons  322  and  323  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  I 
June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  I 
of  the  costs  referred  to  in  those  sections,  re- 1 
spectively.  and  lor  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  I 
shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  costs,  I 
unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to  I 
regiilatlons  adopted  and  promule;ated  by  bin  [ 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  deter- 
minations, that  assistance  in  excess  of  audi  I 
percentages  Is  required  in  furtherance  of  tbe  | 
purpoeea  of  thia  title.  Non-Federal  contri- 
butions may  be  in  caab  or  in  kind,  falxlyl 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  | 
equipment,  and  services. 

(b)  Tbe  expenditures  or  contrlbutlutt| 
made  from  non-Federal  soiu<:«s  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  or  component  tbere-l 
of  aball  be  in  addition  to  the  aggregate  ex- 1 
pendlturea  or  contributions  from  non-Fed- 1 
eral  sources  which  were  being  made  for  ainl-l 
lar  purposes  prior  to  tbe  extension  of  Federal  I 
assistance.  The  requirement  imposed  by  tlwl 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  MCbl 
regulattona  as  tbe  Director  may  adopt  awl 
promulgate  eatabllabing  objeotlve  crltarttwl 
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determinations  covering  situations  where  a 
literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardahlp  or  otherwise 
t)e  Inconsistent  with  the  piirpoeee  sought  to 
be  achieved.  1  j 

Participation  of  Stat^Ugendes 
Sic.  327.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  establish 
procedures  which  wUl  facilitate  effective 
participation  of  the  States  in  community  ac- 
tion programs  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  agendas 
on  the  development,  conduct,  and  admin- 
istration of  such  programs. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make 
giants  to,  or  to  contract  ^th,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  tbe  payment  of  the  ex- 
pennes  of  such  agencies  in  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  commundtles  in  develop- 
ing, conducting,  and  admlnlatering  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
atle,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan. 
or  other  assistance  shall  b*  made  with,  or 
provided  to.  any  State  or  looal  public  agency 
or  any  private  Institution  or  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program, 
project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  un- 
less a  plan  setting  forth  sucih  proixxed  con- 
tract, agreement,  grant,  loaa,  or  other  as- 
sistance has  been  submitted  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  the  Oovem<>t  within  thirty 
days  of  such  submission,  or.  If  so  disapproved, 
bss  been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and 
found  by  him  to  be  fully  cooalstent  with  the 
provisions  and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

Qualified  Community  A(i«ion  Boards 
SK.  328.  The  Director  staU  certUy  the 
name,  and  area  served,  by  eaoh  board  which 
Is  a  community  action  boand  as  defined  In 
aectlon  302  and  which  be  finds  to  be  com- 
petent to  carry  out  the  functions  assigned 
qualified  community  action  boards  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act.  I 

fvt  D— Volunteers  in  5ertUe   to  Amerioa 
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recruit,  select,  train  and — 

(1)  upon  request  of  stat^  or  local  agen^- 
des  or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  In  furtherance 
of  programs  combatting  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

(J)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  Involved,  assign  vol- 
unteers to  work  (A)  In  meeting  the  health, 
edttcaUon,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of 
Indiana  living  on  reservatlocia,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
tbe  District  of  ColumbU,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  ca-  the  Trust  Ter- 
rttory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  In  the  caie 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  ill  or 
mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  non- 
proflt  mental  health  or  mental  retardation 
faculties  assisted  in  their  odnstructlon  or 
operation  by  Federal  fimds;  aind  (C)  In  con- 
sactlon  with  programs  or  acitvltlea  antbor- 
wd.  supported,  or  of  a  cbiracter  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  referral  or  Bimlgnmnnt  at  voltm> 
teen  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  condltlona 
"•the  Director  may  determine,  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  referred  or  assigned  to 
mt««a  or  work  In  any  state  without  the 
•onaent  of  the  Oovemor. 

(e)  The  Director  Is  authored  to  provide 
to  an  volunteers  dtulng  training  and  to  vol- 
antseri  assigned  pursuant  to  aubeeetkm 
(>)(3)  such  stipend,  not  to  ckoeed  (M  per 
JMoth,  such  living,  travel,  aUd  leave  aUow- 
ttcja,  and  such  bousing,  tran^tiortatlon  (In- 
«wmg  travel  to  and  from  tbe  place  of 
*™»h«),  auppuee.  equlpmeilt.  aubdatence. 
wtthig.  and  health  and  denUl  oaz«  as  tbe 
wwtor  may  deem  naraaeary  or  ^yproprtato 
for  their  needs. 


(d)  (1)  Each  volunteer  shall  take  and  aub- 
scrlbe  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  In  the  form 
prescribed  by  section  149  of  this  Act,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18,  Uhlted 
States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  vrtth  respect 
to  such  oath  or  affirmation:  but,  except  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
volimteers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal 
employees  and  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the 
providons  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployment. Including  those  relating  to  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefito. 

(2)  All  volunteers  during  training  and 
such  volimteers  as  are  assigned  piuiuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  sulwection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
as  enroUees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  thU  Act,  except  that 
for  purposes  of  the  computation  described 
In  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106(c)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volimteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for 
OS-7  under  the  ClajBslflcaUon  Act  of  1949. 
Part  B— Voluntary  asaiatanee  program  for 
needy  children 
Stetement  of  Purpose 
Sac.  341.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
allow  individual  Americans  to  participate 
in  a  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty,  by 
vcduntarUy  assisting  in  the  support  of  one 
or  more  needy  children,  in  a  program  coradl- 
nated  with  city  or  county  social  welfare 
agendes. 

Authority  To  Establish  Information  Center 
Sac.  342.  (a)  In  OTder  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  tbls  part,  the  Director  Is  autboriaed 
to  esteblish  a  section  within  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opporttmlty  to  act  as  an  infor- 
mation and  coordination  center  to  encourage 
voluntary  assistance  for  deserving  and  needy 
children. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  appoint  an  admin- 
istrator whose  full-time  duty  shall  be  to 
give  effect  to  this  program. 

(c)  It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 


Sac.  331.  (a)  The  Director  li  authorized  te  thi^'lrHnn  i!i!>!^*^^  °'  ""  ^°f  ^«»  *^a*  °"»«  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
emit,  select,  train  and—  V  the  section  established  pursuant  to  this  part  of  any  of  his  functions  under  thl^  title  and 
n\  „~»«  ,-«. *  ~.  o*-.lj  -_ aball  act  solely  as  an  information  anrt  <v»_     as  nnoMuurrr  ,...  ..,,> 1_*-    ^., J:     _^*^ 


Anthfltlty  Of  Director 

Sac.  362.  In  addition  to  tbe  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  other  secticms  of  this 
Act,  tbe  Director  is  authorlaed.  In  carrying 
out  his  functions  imder  tbls  title  to 

(a)  appoint  In  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  oirt  Ite  func- 
tions and,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  tbe  Classification  Act  of  1949  (6  nJS.O. 
1071  et  seq.),  except  that,  of  the  personnel 
so  appointed,  not  more  than  one  tn  every  one 
hundred  and  fifty  shall  be  In  grade  16,  17,  or 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Claadflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1949; 

(b)  employ  experte  and  consultante  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (6  U.S.C.  65a),  compensate  Individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $100 
per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  allow 
them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (in- 
cluding per  dlem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as 
authorized  by  section  6  of  such  Act  (5  UJS.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed-  Intermittently,  whUe  so  em- 
ployed: Provided,  however.  That  contracts 
for  such  employment  may  be  renewed 
annually; 

(c)  appoint,  with  regard  to  tbe  civil  serv- 
ice laws,  one  or  more  advisory  committees 
composed  of  such  private  dtlzens  and  ot- 
fldals  of  tbe  Federal,  Stote,  and  local  gov- 
emmente  as  be  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under 
this  Act;  and  members  of  such  conunlttees, 
other  than  those  regularly  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serv- 
ing at  the  request  of  the  Director.  shaU  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  and  travd 
expenses  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  experts  and  consultante; 

(d)  with  the  approval  of  tbe  Preddent, 
arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 


shall  act  solely  as  an  information  and  co- 
ordination center  and  that  nothing  in  tbls 
part  shall  be  construed  as  Interfering  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  Stete  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  reepect  to  programs  for  needy 
children. 

Port  F— Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Estebllsbment  of  Office 
Sac.  361.  (a)  Tbe  Office  ct  Economic 
Opportunity  eatabUabed  by  section  601  of  tbe 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  hereby 
continued  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Tliere  shall  also  be  In  the  Office  one  Deputy 
Director  and  two  Assistant  Directors  who 
aball  be  appointed  by  the  Preeldent,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Deputy  Director  and  the  Assistant  Di- 
rectors shall  perform  such  functions  as  tbe 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  preecrtlie. 

(b)  The  compensation  of  tbe  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable 
to  tbe  Director  or  tbe  Biureau  of  the  Budget. 

(c)  Tbe  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shaU  be  fixed  by  tbe  Preddent  at  a  rate  not 
In  exceaa  of  tbe  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion payable  to  tbe  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Biireau  of  tbe  Budget. 

(d)  Tbe  compensation  of  the  Aaalstant  Dl- 
recton  of  tbe  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity abaU  be  fixed  by  tbe  Preddent  at  a  rate 
not  In  exoeaa  of  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation payable  to  tbe  ^Blatant  Sectetartae  of 
tbe  Executive  DepertBMBta. 


as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
bis  powers  under  this  tiUe  and  authorize 
the  redelegatlon  thereof; 

(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  tbe  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  with- 
out reimbursement,  and,  with  tbe  consent  of 
any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
Stete,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and 
fadlltlea  of  tbe  agencies  of  such  Stete  or 
subdlvldon  without  reimbursement; 

(f)  accept  In  the  name  of  the  OlBce,  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  fxirtherance  of  tbe 
purposes  of  this  title,  any  money,  or  pn^- 
erty,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, recdved  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise; 

(g)  accept  voluntary  and  tincompensated 
eervlcee,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  (b)  of  the  Revised  Stetua  {31 
tJ.S.C.  666(b)): 

(b)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the 
providons  of  section  4154  of  title  39,  United 
Stetes  Code,  date  and  information,  in  such 
form  as  be  shall  deem  appropriate  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  tbe  gen- 
eral public; 

(1)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  ahall  be 
judicially  noticed; 

(j)  coUect  or  compromise  all  obligations  to 
ca  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equlteble 
rtghte  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
tbe  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  tb* 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collectloD: 

(k)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  pn>- 
vlalona  of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  avaUable  for  purpoeea  of  this  tlUe  (1) 
for  printing  amd  Undlng  and  (2)  for  rent  of 
buildings  and  apaoe  In  building  *n'1  f<y 
repair,  altexmtlcm.  and  Improvement  of 
bulldlnga  and  q>ece  In  buildings  rented  by 
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him:  but  th«  Director  shall  not  utilize  the 
authority  contained  In  thla  clause  (A)  except 
when  necessary  In  order  to  obtain  an  Item, 
service,  or  facility,  which  is  reqiilred  In  the 
proper'  administration  of  this  title,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  In  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time,  In  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which,  It  Is  needed, 
and  (B)  prior  to  having  given  written  noti- 
fication to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Servlcea  (If  the  ezerdae  of  such  authority 
woxild  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise 
would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration)  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  (if 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect  an 
activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  Committee)  of  his 
intention  to  exercise  such  authority,  the  Item, 
service,  or  facility  with  reepect  to  which  such 
authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and 
the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the  exercise 
of  such  authority:  and 

(I)  establish  such  policies,  standards,  cri- 
teria, and  procediiree,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  enter  Into  such  contracts  and 
agreements  with  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  and  persons,  make  such  pay- 
ments (In  lump  simi  or  Installments,  and 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbxirsement,  and 
in  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments) ,  and  generally  perform  such  func- 
tions and  take  such  steps  as  he  may  deem  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Information  Center 
Sec.  363.  In  order  to  insure  that  all  fed- 
eral programs  related  to  the  piuposes  of  this 
title  are  utilized  to  the  nutTtmum  extent 
poasibie,  and  to  Insure  that  Information  con- 
cerning such  programs  and  other  relevant  in- 
formation Is  readily  available  in  one  place  to 
public  officials  and  other  Interested  persons, 
the  Director  Is  authorized  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  collect,  prepare,  Binalyze,  correlate, 
and  distribute  such  Information,  either  free 
of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so  re- 
ceived to  be  deposited  to  the  Director's  ac- 
count as  an  offset  to  such  cost),  and  make 
Vrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provlalona  of 
any  other  law  or  regulation. 

Part  a — State  bonus  community  action 
jfTOfffam 

Statement  of  Purpose 

Bmc.  371.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  to  enable 
them  to  join  as  partners  with  the  Federal 
Government  In  programs  carried  out  under 
thlstlUe. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sac.  873.  (a)  Prom,  the  sums  available  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Di- 
rector shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  b«ars  the  same  ratio  to  the  unount 
being  aUotted  as  the  amount  allotted  such 
State  under  section  331  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (d)  thereof)  bears  to  the  amotint  allot- 
ted aU  the  States  under  such  section  lor  such 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this 
part  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  their  original  allotments  for 
such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduoed  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Director  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  wUl  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  for 
carrying  otrk  this  part;  and  the  total  of  such 
redactions  ahan  be  similarly  rsaUotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amovjits  are 
not  so  reduced. 


State  Flans 
Sbc.  373.   (a)   Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  a  State  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
<^ce  of  economic  opportunity  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  which 
ahall  be  the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan; 

(2)  provides  that  In  formulating  Its  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  under  this  part,  pri- 
ority shall  be  given  programs  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  State; 

(3)  provides  for  carrying  out,  or  supple- 
menting the  financing  of,  community  action 
programs  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  other  parts  of  this  title,  but  are  not 
being,  or  are  being  Inadequately,  assisted 
thereunder; 

(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  In  the  State  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  means  by  which  programs  car- 
ried on  under  this  title  may  be  effectively 
coordinated  with  other  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  to  report  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  State  agency  within  one  year; 

(5)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Director,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Director  to  perform  his  duties  under  this 
part  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Director  finds  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

(0)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  ^deral  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part; 

(7)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  to  Insure  that  salaries  of  profession- 
al staff  personnel  shall  be  reasonable  with 
due  consideration  of  salary  incomes  of  said 
indivldiials  In  previous  employment. 

(b)  The  Director  may  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  but  he  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  tmder  this 
part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  agency  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

Payments 

Sxc.  374.  (a)  The  Director  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  from  its  allotment  under  section 
372,  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  State  In  carrying  out  such  plan.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  advance  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Director;  and  may 
be  made  in  such  installments  as  the  Director 
may  determine,  after  making  appropriate  ad- 
justments to  take  account  of  previously 
made  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  50  per  centimi,  except  that  with  respect  to 
expenditures  on  account  of  the  State  com- 
mission provided  for  in  section  37S(a)(4), 
the  Federal  share  shall  be  90  per  centxmi. 

Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and  Ju- 
dicial Bevlew 
Sac.  379.  (a)  Whenever  the  Dlraotor,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  imder  this  part,  finds 
that— 

(1)  ths  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  373,  or 

(3)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Director  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  part  (or  In  his  (flscretlon,  that  further 
payments  to  the  State  win  be  limited  to  pro- 
grams under  or  postlons  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  sash  failure),  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.    Until  he  Is  so  satisfied. 


no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
State  under  this  part  (or  payments  shall  b« 
limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a  flo&i 
actton  of  the  Director  under  section  373  or 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  da^ 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpoee. 
The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  21U 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  hate 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Director  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  untu 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Director  may 
modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings 
of  the  Director  as  to  the  facts.  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Director  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Director  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  bis  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  Ukevrlse  be  conclusive 
U  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the 
Director  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
The  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifi- 
cally ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Director's  action. 

Part  S — Authortgationa  of  appropriations 
Sec.  381.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  J\me  30,  1967,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  parts 
D  and  O  thereof)  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  9600,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of  this 
title  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  such 
fiscal  year;  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  O  of  this  title  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  approplrated  the  sum  of 
$100,000,000  for  such  fiscal  year.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1969,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  to  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TTTLB  IV — PSXSCHOOL.  BAU.T  SCHOOL  AITD  OTBU 
BDVCATIOMAX.  FBOGBAMS  rOB  CHIUISKM  Of 
LOW-INCOMX  FAMIUBS 

Amendment  to  Title  n  of  Public  Law  874 
Ssc.  401.    Title  n  of  the  Act  Of  Septemlw 
30,  1950,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"l^>eclal  Bonus  Grants;  Preference  for  Pre- 
school and  Early  School  Programs 

"Sac,  313.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  title,  re- 
quire that  preference  over  grants  for  all  other 
programs  shall  be  given  to  grants  for  carry- 
ing out  preschool  and  early-school  progrsnii 
designed  to  prepare  educationally  deprived 
children,  aged  three  through  seven,  In  aress 
having  high  conoentrations  of  children  (roin 
low-Income  famlllea  to  undertake  succMS- 
fuUy  the  regular  elementary  school  program- 

"(b)  Bach  local  educational  agency  shaU 
be  eUslble  to  receive  a  special  bonus  grant 
imder  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  if  (D  '* 
received  a  basic  grant  for  the  preceding  flscsl 
year,  and  (2)  more  than  66  per  centum  of 


the  funds  expended  In  carrjtitog  out  the  pro- 
gmnis  provided  for  in  the  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  206  were  expended  for 
carrying  out  preschool  and  fsrly-school  pro- 
grams designed  to  prepare  educationally  de- 
prived children,  aged  three  through  seven, 
tn  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  famillles  to  success- 
fully undertake  the  regular  elementary  school 
program.  I  j 

"(b)  The  amount  of  a  gpiant  under  this 
eectlon  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  expenditures  t(x  such  preschool  and 
early-school  programs  exceeded  65  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  expended  in  carrying  out 
the  programs  provided  for  ui  such  applica- 
tion. I 

"(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  or  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  seatlon  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the  total 
amount  which  all  local  educational  agen- 
cies are  eligible  to  receive  ivnder  this  title 
iar  such  fiscal  year,  such  scnounts  shall  be 
reduced  ratably:  Provided,  ttiat  in  no  event 
shall  the  aggregate  grants  under  this  section 
lor  a  fiscal  year  exceed  $1(M.OOO,000." 

TITLS  V — ADULT  BASIC  tgDUCATIOK 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sac.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  the  States  to  develop  programs  of  fimc- 
tlonal  instruction  In  the  tnglish  language 
and  mathematics  for  individuals  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  whose  de- 
ficiencies in  these  subjects  ate  such  that  they 
are  prevented  from  obtaining  permanent  em- 
ployment, commensurate  with  their  real  abil- 
ity, or  entrance  into  other  education  or  train- 
ing programs;  and  to  pifsnote  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  special  neflds  of  those  who 
have  poor  employment  poetlblUties  because 
ol  such  factors  as  inadequate  education,  lack 
of  motivation,  poor  attitude  or  appearance, 
and  other  significant  disabilities  related  to 
their  derivation  in  poverty;  iand  to,  wherever 
appropriate,  provide  a  new  type  of  special- 
ised, functionally  oriented  basic  education 
through  the  use  of  nonprofessional,  non- 
certified  personnel  teaching  limited  currlc- 
ulums  as  prescribed  by  the  3tate. 

Establishment  of  Adtdt  xbslc  Education 
Program 

Sk.  602.  In  order  to  carrv  out  the  purpose 
of  this  title  there  is  herebjy  established  an 
Adult  Basic  Education  Program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  be  carried  out  in  coordination  with  other 
programs  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner"). 

Grants  to  Stsrtes 

Sec.  503.  (a)  From  the  siims  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  grants  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approve4  by  him  under 
this  section. 

(b)  Grants  under  subsedtlon  (a)  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  r^fulatlons  of  the 
Commissioner,  to — 

(1)  make  grants  to  quaked  community 
action  boards,  or  where,  a  cctnmunlty  Is  not 
served  by  such  a  board,  ti>  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  to  assist  in  lEBtablishment  of 
pilot  projects  by  local  edu<iatlonal  agencies, 
aHcl  private  school  agenclef.  relating  to  In- 
itruetion  in  public  schools^  or  other  facili- 
ties used  for  the  purpose  by  such  agendee. 
of  individuals  described  la.sectkm  601,  to 
(A)  demonstrate,  test,  or  develop  modlflca- 
tloos,  or  adaptations  In  light  of  local  needs. 
<rf  special  materials  or  methods  for  instruc- 
tion ta  such  Individuals,  (B)  stimulate  the 
development  of  local  educational  agency 
programs,  and  private  school  agency  pro- 
grams, for  instruction  of  such  individuals  In 
wch  BchooU  or  other  faciUtles,  and  (C)  ac- 
quire additional  informatloai  concerning  the 
materials  or  methods  needed  for  an  effao- 
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tlve  program  for  raising  adult  basic  educa- 
tional skills; 

(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local  edu. 
catlonal  agency  programs,  and  private  school 
agency  programs,  for  Instruction  of  such  In- 
dividuals in  such  schools  or  other  facilities; 
and 

(3)  assist  in  development  or  improvement 
of  technical  or  supervisory  services  by  the 
State  educational  agency  relating  to  adult 
basic  education  program^. 

State  Plans 
Sbc.  604.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove for  purposes  of  this  title  the  plan  of  a 
State  which — 

(1)  provides  for  administration  thereof 
by  the  State  educational  agency: 

(2)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  title  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  siccess  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports; 

(3)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  propyer  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  qualified  community  action 
boards,  private,  nonprofit  agencies,  and  local 
educational  agencies) ; 

(4)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  information  and 
services  tor  individuals  described  In  section 
601  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
and  as  noay  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  benefit  from  the  instruction  pro- 
vided under  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
grants  under  this  title;  and 

(5)  sets  forth  a  program  for  use.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  603(b),  of  grants 
vmder  this  title  which  affords  assurance  of 
substantial  progress,  within  a  reasonable 
period  and  with  respect  to  all  segments  of 
the  population  and  all  areas  of  the  State, 
toward  elimination  of  the  Inability  of  adults 
to  read  and  write  English  and  conduct 
elementary  arithmetic  computations,  and  to- 
ward substantially  raising  the  level  of  edu- 
cation of  Individuals  described  In  section 
501;  and 

(6)  provides  for  piaximum  utilization  of 
nonprofessional,  noncertlfled  teachers  of 
limited  currlculums.  as  prescribed  by  the 
State,  of  a  functional,  as  distinguished  from 
academic,  nature. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportiinlty 
for  a  hearing. 

Allotments 

Sec.  506.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for 
grants  to  States  \inder  section  503  tor  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per 
centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Oiiam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  sums  so  allocated  for  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  each  State  who  have  attained  age 
eighteen  and  who  have  completed  not  more 
than  five  grades  of  school  or  have  not 
achieved  an  equiveilent  level  of  education,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  and  most  recent  Information 
available  to  him,  including  any  relevant  data 
furnished  to  him  by  the  Department  at  Com- 
merce. The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
\mder  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal 


year  which  is  less  than  $50,000  shall  be  In- 
creased to  that  amount,  the  total  thereby  re- 
quired being  derived  by  proportionately  re- 
ducing the  amount  allotted  to  each  of  ths 
remaining  States  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any 
of  such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  leas  than  $50,000.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State" 
shall  not  Include  Puerto  Rico,  Giuun,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotsnent  is  avail- 
able, for  carrying  out  the  State  plan  (if  any) 
approved  imder  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title;  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  slmilsirly 
reallocated  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  imder  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

Payments 

Sec.  606.  (a)  From  a  State's  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  its  State  plan,  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  503(b)  shall 
be  paid  to  such  State.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Conunlssioner;  and  may  be 
made  In  such  installments  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine,  after  making  appro- 
priate adjustments  to  take  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments; except  that  no  such  payments  shall 
be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that  the  amount  available 
for  expenditures  for  adult  basic  educational 
programs  and  services  from  State  sources  for 
such  year  will  be  not  less  than  the  amount 
expended  for  such  purpoees  from  such 
sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  504(a)  and  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  Is  not  author- 
ized by  law  to  make  grants  to  a  community 
action  board  or  a  private  nonprofit  agency 
as  provided  for  in  section  603(b),  the  Com- 
missioner shall  arrange  for  making  grants 
to  such  board  or  agency  on  an  equitable 
basis  from  the  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 606. 

(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1967,  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  90  p>er  centum,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  80  per  centum. 

Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and  Ju- 
dicial Review 
Sec.  607.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under 
this  tlUe,  finds  that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  ths  provi- 
sions of  section  504,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall  xtotl- 
fy  such  State  agency  that  no  further  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  State  under  tlUs 
part  (or  In  his  discretion,  that  further  pay- 
ments to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  pro- 
grams under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  Is 
•sttiflad  that  tbK9  wUl  no  loogar  bs  woj 
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failure  to  con^fly.  Until  h«  U  ao  satisfied, 
no  furthar  pajmsnts  may  bs  made  to  such 
State  under  this  part  (or  paymenU  shall 
ba  <«w«taH  to  programs  \mder  or  portions  ot 
the  State  pUn  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 
(b)  A  SUM  educational  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commlasltmer 
under  section  504  or  aubsecUon  (a)  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  SUtaa 
oourt  of  ^>peals  for  the  circuit  m  which  the 
State  Is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with 
such  court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 
actlMt.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  dark  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  ofllc«  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
baaed  bis  action,  as  provided  In  section  2113 
of  tttle  38,  United  SUtes  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The 
f^Iw^lT>gp  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the 
facts.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for 
good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1354  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
The  conunencement  or  proceedings  under  this 
subsection  shall  not,  unless  so  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
Commissioner's  action. 

Teacher  Training  Projects 
Sbc.  608.  ttxt  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
funds  from  graduate  and  teacher  training 
programs  assisted  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  other  applicable  provisions  of  law 
to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities. 
State  or  local  educational  agenciee.  or  other 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies or  organizations  to  provide  training  to 
parsons  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  as 
Instructors  for  individuals  described  In  sec- 
tion 501.  with  such  stipends  and  allowances, 
If  any  (Including  traveling  and  subelstenoa 
expenses),  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training  and  their  dependents  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  be  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
datarmlne. 

flmall  Melghbarbood  Programs 
Sac.  600.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  special 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  support 
of  small  neighborhood  prograou  adapted  to 
the  customs  and  practlcea  of  the  realdanta 
that  normally  produce  reslstanca  to  par- 
tlotpatlati  In  more  formal  programs  of  adult 
basic  education. 


Sac.  510.  For  purpoaaa  d  this  title — 
(1)  The  torm  "State  aducatloiial  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  respomalble  for 
the  State  supervUdon  at  public  elementary 
and  secondary  aehoots.  or  If  different,  tha 
agaocy  or  oOoar  primarily  responsible  for 
supamsloo  of  adult  basic  eduoatioa  m  pub- 
lic Bfihoola  whlchsfTer  may  ba  daalgnatad  by 
the  Qanrmat  or  by  State  law,  or,  tf  tbara  to 
no  stieh  agaaey  or  cflotr,  an  tganey  or  oOov 
daalgnatad  by  the  Oovaraer  or  toy  state  laiw; 
(9)  Tha  tenn  local  adueatlon  agency' 
a  boaid  of  adueatton  or  otbar  Iflgally 


constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  In  a  State,  except  that  If  there 
U  a  separate  board  or  other  legally  consti- 
tuted local  authority  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  adult  basic  educa- 
tion in  public  schools  therein.  It  means  such 
other  board  or  authority; 

(3)  The  term  "private  school  agency" 
means  an  association  or  corporation  operat- 
ing or  conducting  programs  of  adxilt  basic 
education,  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  Inures  or  may  lawfully  Incur  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individ- 
ual. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

Sac.  611.  The  Conunlsslon  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  In  this  title  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
•40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1068.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  sls  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TtrUI  VX — STTBAI.  LOAKS  AMO  tOOMAHT  PSOOBAICS 

Statement  of  Purpose 
Sac.  601.  It  U  the  purpoee  of  this  title  to 
provide  a  separate  program  of  specialized 
assistance  to  residents  of  rural  areas  relying 
substantially  on  agricultural  pursuits  for 
Income,  who  show  promise  of  maintaining 
their  livelihood  in  agriculture,  or,  with  the 
liberalized  benefits  provided  herein,  show 
promise  of  ability  to  supplement  their  In- 
con>e  or  maintain  or  support  themselves  In 
nonagrlcultural  enterprises. 

Part  A 

See.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized,  acting  through 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  to  make 
loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of  15 
years  and  In  amounts  not  exceeding  $3,5(X) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  any  low- 
Income  rural  family  where,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  such  loans  have  a  reason- 
able possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  In- 
crease in  the  Income  of  such  families  by 
assisting  or  permitting  them  to— 

(1)  acquire  or  Improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  Improvements 
thereon, 

(3)  operate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equipment, 
or 

(3)  participate  In  cooperative  associa- 
tions: and/or  to  finance  nonagrlcultural  en- 
terprises which  will  enable  such  families  to 
supplement  their  Income. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  if  the  family  Is  not  qualified  to 
obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

(c)  In  carrying  ont  this  part  In  areas 
served  by  qualified  community  action  boards, 
the  Secretary  shall  utHlae  the  services  of 
such  boards  In  deyeloplng  programs  under 
this  part. 

Cooperative  Associations 
Sac.  608.  The  Secretary  Is  authortoed  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  associations 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing, 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-Income  rural  families. 

Limitations  of  Asslstanoa 
Sxc.  004.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 

shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 

Secretary  determines  that — 

(a)  the  providing  of  such  asatstanoe  will 

materially  farther  the  ptnpoaea  of  tbto  part. 


(b)  In  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  603,  the  applicant  is  fulfill. 
Ing  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  facilities, 
or  activities  which  Is  not  otherwise  being 
met. 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

Sac.  60S.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  602 
and  603  shall  have  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations: 

(a)  There  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

(b)  The  credit  Is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs: 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purpoeea  for  which  the  loan  is  made; 

(d)  The  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge.  If 
any.  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Treasury  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  its  purposes: 

(e)  With  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  603,  the  loan  is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  yean;  and 

(f)  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to,  or  in  con- 
nection with,  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  packing,  canning, 
cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in 
preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  products, 
Including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  reeults  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  different  substance. 

Parts 
Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Seasonally 

Employed,    Agricultural    Employees    and 

Their  Families 

Sac.  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  develop  and  Implement  programs  of  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies,  private  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions, and  cooperatives  in  establishing. 
administering,  and  operating  programs  which 
Bid  migratory  workers  and  seasonal  tarm 
laborers  and  their  families,  by  bettering  or 
helping  them  to  better  their  present  living 
conditions  and  providing  programs  which 
develop  Individual  skills  for  permanent  em- 
ployment as  well  as  developing  permanent 
employment  possibilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  to  States  to  encour- 
age them  to  develop  a  program,  coordinated 
through  regional  arrangements  or  State 
compacts,  to  provide  minimum  standards 
of  housing,  sanitation,  education,  transpor- 
tation, and  other  environmental  conditions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  special  program 
(1)  that  wUl  operate  on  mobile  basis,  fol- 
lowing a  migrant  community  through  i^  en- 
tire seasonal  flow,  or  (3)  that  provide  re- 
turn transportation  and  other  appropriate 
assistance  for  migrants  employed  In  seasonal 
operations  who  remain  In  an  area  after 
termination  of  their  seasonal  employment 
with  the  expectations  of  permanent  employ- 
ment, but  are  thereafter  terminated  from 
such  employment. 

(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated to  carry  out  thU  part,  the  Secretsry 
may  reserve  up  to  ll, 000,000  to  be  used  to 
conduct  a  study  of  methods  of  decasualizing 
the  labor  market.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  studlaa  of  the  migrant  labor  streams  and 
alternate  oceupaUona  for  migrants  which  wlU 
effect  considerable  reductlves  in  the  distance 
traveled  by  the  worker,  of  training  progrsms 
to  adapt  tha  worker  to  mechanlaed  agrlcui- 
tural  proceaiea.  and  of  training  programs  to 
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prepare  worken  for  complet^  removal  from 
the  migrant  stream. 

Porto 

Authorization  of  Appro^iMAtlons 
Sac.  621.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
flaeal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  two 
lueceedlng  fiscal  yean.  For  the  purpose  of 
canylng  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $56,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1967,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1968,  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1969,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  aa  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  lav. 

nnx  vn — bpbcul  smaix  bubisicss  loans  ai«i> 

INCXNTIVXS 

statement  of  Purpoae 
Sec.  701,  It  Is  the  purpose  iof  this  title  to 
supplement  the  Human  Investment  Act  of 
1S66  by  assisting  In  the  establishment,  con- 
tinuation, expansion,  and  strengthening  of 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  Individ- 
uals who  qualify  under  poverty  standards  set 
by  the  Director,  and  to  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment, or  expansion  of  $eiall  business 
concerns  which,  by  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness, hold  substantial  and  continuing  promlae 
of  employing  substantial  numbers  of  Individ- 
uals with  inadequate  backgrounds  of  educa- 
tional experience  or  skills. 

Loans,  Partlclpatlona,  and  lOuarantlea 

Sec.  702.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (herehiafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  la 
authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an  im- 
mediate basis)  In,  or  guarantee  loans,  repay- 
able in  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any 
small  business  concern  ( as  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Small  Bualnees  Act  (16  VS.C.  632) 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder) ,  or  to  any 
qualified  person  seeking  to  establish  such  a 
concern,  when  he  determines  tJbat  such  loans 
will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  with  particular  emphasis  on  em- 
ployment of  the  long-term  unemployed :  Pro- 
Med,  however,  That  no  such  loans  shall  be 
made,  participated  In,  or  guaranteed  if  the 
total  of  such  Federal  assistance  to  a  single 
borrower  outstanding  at  any  one  time  would 
exceed  125,000.  The  Admlnlstrtdtor  may  defer 
payments  on  the  principal  of  nich  loans  for 
a  grace  period  and  use  such  other  methods  as 
lie  deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  assure 
the  successful  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  concern.  The  Administrator  shall 
moourage.  as  far  as  possible,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  private  business  community  In 
the  program  of  assistance  to  such  concerns. 

Coordination  With  Commitoity  Action 
Programs 

Sec.  703.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  70a  In  any  community 
tor  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  com- 
munity action  program  pursuant  to  title  in 
of  this  Act  unlees  such  financial  assistance  is 
determined  by  him  to  be  consistent  with 
»uch  program. 

Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 
Sec.  704.  Ix>ans  made  pursuent  to  section 
™  (including  Immediate  participation  In 
and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  sh&U  have  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  (Administrator 
wall  determme,  subject  to  the  rbllowlng  lim- 
itations: I 

(s)  There  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
Psyment  of  the  loan; 

(b)  The  financial  aasistancei  la  not  other- 
*"•  available  on  reasonable^  terms  from 
Wivate  eouroee  or  other  Fed«!al.  State,  or 
local  programs; 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
ow«  funds  available,  is  adequate  to  assure 
wopletlon  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
«•  purpoees  for  which  the  loan.  Is  made; 

)imll^\}?^  '•^  lntere«t|4t  a  rate  not 
**  tun  (1)  a  rata  deteimhae^  by  the  Sm- 


retary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  If 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Administrator  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  Its  purposes:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  on 
loans  made  In  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated under  the  Area  Bedevelopment  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2501  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
currently  applicable  to  new  loans  made  under 
section  6  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3605) ;  and 

(e)  Fees  not  In  excess  of  amounts  neces- 
sary to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
probable  losses  may  be  required  on  loan 
giuirantees. 

Limitation  on  Financial  Assistance 
Sac.  705.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  title  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  assistance 
will  be  used  In  relocating  establishments  from 
one  area  to  another  or  In  financing  sub- 
oontractore  to  enable  them  to  undertake  work 
theretofore  performed  In  another  area  by 
other  suboontractora  or  contractora. 

Authorization  of  Ai^rt^rlatlons 
Sac.  706.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Bustneaa  Administration  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  yeara.  For  the  purpoee  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $12,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Tnut  vm — woBK  exfehiencx 
Statement  of  Purpose 

Sbc.  801.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  title  to 
train  and  equip  Individuals  Inured  to  the  per- 
petual cycle  of  public  assistance  and  welfare 
to  become  self-supporting  and  capable  of 
sustaining  their  families.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  have  exclusive  Federal 
authority  and  shall  utilize  and  coordinate  the 
facilities  and  programs  available  at  State  and 
local  levels,  Including  to  the  extent  possible, 
those  In  the  private  and  voluntary  sector. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  special  emphasis  to 
equipping  individuals  with  the  motivation, 
discipline,  and  training  necessary  to  hold 
permanent  Jobs  In  private,  profitmaklng 
enterprises. 

Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  determine  eligibility 
for  programs  tmder  this  title  with  due  con- 
sideration to  meeting  the  following  criteria: 

(a)  Training  offered  to  participants  shall 
be  constructive  from  the  standpoint  of  up- 
grading the  employablllty  of  Individuals; 

(b)  Eligibility  for  public  assistance  of  In- 
dividuals and  families  shall  continue  without 
diminution  during  periods  of  participation; 

(c)  Participants  may  engage  in  gainful  em- 
ployment without  pay  from  their  employen 
for  limited  periods  up  to  a  maximum  of  two 
yeara :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine that  they  are  not  being  exploited  as 
a  source  of  free  labor; 

(d)  Participants  employed  under  this  title 
shall  not  displace  or  eidversely  affect  regular 
employees  (Including  substitute  workere)  or 
additional  workers  who  would  otherwise  be 
hired  by  employers  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram; 

(e)  Employment  by  private,  profitmaklng 
enterprises,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is 
a  reasonable  chance  that  the  employer  will 
hire  the  IndlvldusU  participant  upon  suc<:eas- 
ful  completion  of  the  agreed  upon  training; 

(f)  All  participants  In  the  program  shall 
be  provided  basic  education  as  an  Integnl 


part  of  their  training  If  they  have  need  for 
such  education; 

(g)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  all  existing  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  programs  to  provide  training  and 
education  to  participants; 

(h)  In  the  event  there  Is  no  existing  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  available  to 
participants,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  such 
programs  of  assistance; 

(1)  In  determining  eligibility  under  this 
title,  special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  In- 
dividuals with  less  than  eight  years  of  formal 
schooling  who  lack  the  backgroimd  for  effec- 
tive performance  as  employees  and  citizens. 

Payments  for  Experimental.  Pilot,  and  Dem- 
onstration Projects 
Sac.  803.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adoption 
of  programs  designed  to  help  unemployed 
fathen  and  other  needy  persons  to  secure 
and  retain  employment  or  to  attain  or  re- 
tain capability  for  self-support  or  personal 
Independence,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
this  title  to  make  payments  for  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under  sec- 
tion 1116  of  the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1316).  subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
In  section  409(a)  (l)-(6).  Inclusive,  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  60g(a)  (l)-(6)).  In  addition 
to  the  sums  otherwise  available  punuant 
there.  Worken  In  farm  families  with  leaa 
than  11,200  net  family  Income  shall  be  con- 
sidered unemployed  for  the  purpobes  of  this 
title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to  the 
United  States  shall,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Authorization  of  Applications 
Sec.  804.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpoee  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  and  for  the  fiscal  yeeu*  ending  June  30, 

1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1069,  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE  IX — ^ATTTOMATING  THX  ZMFLOTMXMT 
SXSVICE 

Sxc.  001.  Section  103  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  87-41S) ,  as  amended  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sxc.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  U  di- 
rected, using  every  appropriate  facility,  to 
develop,  compile,  and  make  available  Infor- 
mation regarding  skill  requirements,  occu- 
pational outlook.  Job  c^portunltles,  labor 
supply  In  various  skills,  and  employment 
trends  on  a  National,  State,  area,  or  other 
appropriate  basis  which  shall  be  used  In  the 
educational,  training,  counseling,  and  place- 
ment activities  performed  under  this  Act. 
In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  the  highest  priority  to  per- 
forming the  duties  prescribed  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  with  particular 
emphasis  on  identifying  and  publishing  those 
occupations,  skills.  Industries  and  geographic 
areas  In  which  the  supply  of  qualified  work- 
en is  insufficient  to  meet  exlsttng  and  fore- 
seeable f  utxire  needs.  The  sum  of  $50,000,000 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the  provlsl<uis  of 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  further 
directed  to  devtiop  and  establish  in  tha 
United  States  Employment  Service  a  pro- 
gram for  matching  the  qualifications  of  Job 
applicants  with  employer  requirements  on  a 
local,  interarea.  and  nationwide  basis.  Such 
program  ahau  be  dealgned  to  provide  a  quick 
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kdA  direct  means  of  communication  among 
local  offices  of  the  Service  In  the  Interare* 
and  nationwide  referral,  recruiting,  and 
placement  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers,  and  the  referral  of  workers  to  In- 
dustries which  need  them  wherever  located 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  development 
of  such  program,  the  Service  shall  establish 
a  network  utilizing  electronic  data  processing 
and  telecommunication  systems  for  the 
storage,  retrieval,  and  communication  of  Job 
and  worker  information.  The  s\im  of  WO,- 
000,000  Is  hereby  authorized  to  IM  appro- 
priated for  the  pvirpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

Ssc.  902.  Section  104  Of  said  Act,  aa 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sw:.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
make  such  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  as  are  appropriate  pertaining 
to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use, 
and  training:  and  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  (com- 
mencing with  the  year  19<J7)  a  report  per- 
taining to  manpower  requirements,  reeovu-ces, 
utilisation,  and  training.  Such  reports  shall 
contain  a  specific  and  detailed  account  of  the 
administration,  utlllzaUon,  and  operation  of 
the  functions  and  activities  prescribed  by 
section  103  of  this  Act." 

TTTLK   Z — ADKnnBTEATION  AND 
COOBOINATION 

Repealers;  Effective  Dates 
Sic.  1001.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1994  is  hereby  repealed,  effective  June 
30. 1066. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  become  effective  Jime 
30,1066.   * 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  dur- 
ing the  period  between  June  30,  1966,  and 
January  1,  1967,  the  authority  granted  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  may 
continue  to  be  utilized  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  orderly  transformation  of 
programs  being  carried  on  imder  tlat  Act 
lnU>  programs  to  be  carried  on  imder  this 
Act.  The  authority  to  carry  on  a  program 
under  the  Ek;onomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
until  January  1,  1967.  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  officer  charged  with  carrying  out  a  simi- 
lar program  under  this  Act. 

Economic  Opportunity  Council 
Sxc.  1002.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Council,  which 
shall  meet  at  least  quarterly  to  consult  and 
devise  methods  to  Insure  that  antlpoverty 
efforts  conducted  by  all  segments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  are  coordinated. 

(b)  The  Cotincll  shall  Include  the  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  S(!cretary 
of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
lAbor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selective 
Servloe,  and  each  other  agency  who  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  a  program  being  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act. 

Labor  Standards 
Sxc.  1003.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,  alteration  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
bulldlnga  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  iMt  lass  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar ooaatructlon  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  in  accordance  with 
tb*  Davla-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
a76a — 376»-6) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (15 
FH.  3176;  64  Stat.  1367;  6  U.S.C.  133 — lS3z- 
18).  and  secUon  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1034, 


as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40 
Va.C.  276(c) ) . 

Reports 

Sxc.  1004.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  each  officer  charged  with  carrying  out  a 
program  under  this  Act  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on 
the  program  he  carries  out  for  such  fiscal 

year. 

Definitions 

Sbc.  1006.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  part  A  of  title  m  such  term  includes  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
the  term  "United  States",  when  used  In  a 
geographical  sense.  Includes  the  foregoing 
and  all  other  places,  continental  or  Insular, 
including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "agency",  iinlees  the  context 
requires  otherwise,  means  department, 
agency,  or  other  component  of  a  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "family".  In  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee,  means — 

(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 

(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substan- 
tial support  from  the  enrollee. 

Preference  to  Commxmlty  Action  Programs 
Ssc.  1006.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  law  governing 
any  Federal  program  and  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 
administering  any  Federsa  program  Is  di- 
rected to  give  preference  for  any  application 
for  assistance  or  benefits  which  Is  made 
pursuant  to  or  In  connection  with  a  com- 
munity action  program  approved  pursxiant 
to  tlUe  m  of  this  Act. 
Political  Discrimination;  Political  Activity 
Sbc.  1007.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  make  any  Inquiry  concerning  the 
political  affiliation  or  belief  of  any  person 
whose  compensation  Is  paid.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  All  disclosures  concerning  such 
matters  shall  be  Ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  In  political  parties  or  organisa- 
tions as  constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification 
for  Government  employment.  No  discrimi- 
nation shall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or 
promised  by  any  person  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against  or 
In  favor  of  any  person  whose  compensation 
Is  paid,  In  whole  or  In  part,  from  sums  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  because  of 
his  political  aflUlatlons  or  beliefs,  except  as 
may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by 
law. 

(b)  No  person  whose  compensation  Is  paid. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  from  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  take  an  active  part 
In  political  management  or  In  pwlltlcal  cam- 
paigns, and  no  such  officer  or  employee  shall 
use  his  official  authority  or  Influence  for  the 
purpose  of  Interfering  with  sm  election  or  af- 
fecting the  result  thereof.  AU  such  persons 
shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  they  may 
choose  and  to  express.  In  their  private  ca- 
pacities, their  opinions  on  all  political  sub- 
jects and  candidates.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  subsection  (b).  It  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation to  the  person  concern,  certify  the 
facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  Instruc- 
tions as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or  other 
corrective  action. 


limitation  of  Staff  Salaries 

Ssc.  1006.  No  person  whose  compfnsatloQ 
exceeds  M.OOO  per  annum  and  Is  paid,  in 
whole  or  In  part  from  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  employed  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  20  per  centum  the  salary  which  tw 
was  receiving  In  his  Immediately  preceding 
employment,  but  the  head  of  the  agency  who 
Is  charged  by  this  Act  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  In  which  he  Is  employed 
may  grant  exceptions  for  specific  cases. 

Prohibition  of  Federal  Control 
Ssc.  1000.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorized  any  de. 
partment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  super. 
vision,  or  control  over  the  currlctilum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

TTrtiB  XI — TBKATMENT  OF  INCOMS  FOB  CEBTAIM 
FT7BLIC  ASSISTANCX  FXrKPOSES 

Public  Assistance 
Ssc.  1101.  (a)    Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions Of  Utles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  such  title  shall  provide  that— 

(1)  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the  excess 
over  985  of  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  at 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  title  I,  n,  or  III  of  this  Act  or  any  pro- 
gram assisted  under  such  title  shall  not  be 
regarded  (A)  as  Income  or  resources  of  such 
person  in  determining  his  need  under  such 
approved  State  plan,  or  (B)  as  Income  re- 
sources of  any  other  individual  in  determin- 
ing the  need  of  such  other  individual  under 
such  approved  State  plan; 

(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  bebaU  of 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  such  title  or  any  such  program  shall  be 
regarded  as  Income  or  resources  of  any  other 
Individual  in  determining  the  need  of  such 
other  individual  under  such  approved  State 
plan  except  to  the  extent  made  available  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  individual; 
and 

(8)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  imder 
title  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as  In- 
come or  resources  of  such  family  Is 
determining  the  nesd  of  any  member  thereof 
under  such  approved  State  plan. 

Mr.  QUIE  (interrupting  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rkcorii. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  riae. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJR.  15111)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  then » 
the  request  of  the  gentlempiki 
rlda? 

There  was  no  objection 
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OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  have  5  days  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  general  debate  on 
the  amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  which  has  Just  been  conclud- 
ed, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TCi^ORROW 

Mr.  GIBBONS.     Mr.  Si:|aaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
ftdjoums  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  am.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  [ 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — anp  I  shall  not 
object— I  should  like  to  rejterate  what 
I  said  to  the  gentleman  l>st  night.  I 
h(H)e  under  the  circumstances,  since  we 
came  in  early  today  and  will  come  in 
early  tomorrow,  there  will  be  no  Indica- 
tion or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 
tee to  foreclose  debate  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  reiterate  my  answer 
of  yesterday  today.  I  would  hope  we 
could  move  expeditiously  through  the  de- 
bate without  any  curtailment  of  debate. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw by  reservation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD,  i  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
have  observed  that  In  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  to  get  to  the  large  number  of 
amendments,  there  have  betn  nine  quo- 
nmi  calls  in  the  past  3  days.  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  will 
recognize  where  they  have  come  from 
and  keep  that  In  mind  whan  they  hold 
us  down  on  time.  We  havia  tried  very 
hard.  I  hope  they  are  not  suggesting 
we  have  been  trying  to  delay  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  [my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speafeer,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  afternoon  I 
took  the  time  to  count  the  membership 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Although  we 
do  not  make  a  quorum  call  on  a  percent- 
age basis,  the  gentleman  nilght  be  In- 
formed that  the  attendance  was  as  poor 
on  that  side  as  It  was  over  hpre. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speslker.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  Would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  a  quorum  call  can 
only  be  made  when  there  arei  fewer  than 
lOO  Members  on  the  floor. 

We  are  considering  majot  legislation 
i^ch  involves  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  supposedly  to  beiicflt.  as  well 
M  the  taxpayers.  I  believe  the  least 
uat  can  be  asked  Is  that  there  be  100 
Members  of  Congress  here  to  listen  to 
toe  debate.  ' 

Many  of  us  have  done  a  lotj  of  work  on 
™s  program,  and  spent  a  lot  of  our 
?me  and  of  our  own  moneyi  Investlgat- 
'°«.  trying  to  Improve  it. 

I  might  say  that  the  only  <itiorum  call 
»mch  was  called  by  a  menjber  of  the 
Kimmlttee  on  this  side  was  ciUed  by  me. 
lur^  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
^.  Qnn]  went  into  the  weU,  The  gen- 
.7°?"  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
ratws,  and  there  was  a  scattering  of 
?^K  present.  The  MJembers  of 
"Mgress.  we  feel,  should  hei«  what  the 
Kntlemanhastoaay. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONDITIONS  IN  ORTHOPEDIC 
WARD.  UJS.  NAVAL  HOSPITAL  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  or  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  re- 
gret, but  also  with  a  strong  sense  of 
obligation  to  brave  young  Americans  who 
are  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In 
Vietnam,  that  I  address  myself  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today. 

I  regret  having  to  make  this  report  be- 
cause I  deeply  regret  that  the  conditions 
which  prompt  my  report  are  so  alarm- 
ing that  I  must  bring  them  to  your  at- 
tention Immediately.  I  refer.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  hopelessly  Inadequate 
staff  of  the  orthopedic  ward  at  the  UJ3. 
Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  where 
seriously  wounded  Americans,  veterans 
of  Vietnam,  are  awaiting  care. 

I  visited  the  orthopedic  ward  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  In  Philadelphia  yester- 
day. I  found  that  In  this  ward,  where 
many  of  the  most  seriously  injured  of  our 
Vietnam  casualties  are  receiving  care, 
there  is  a  desperate  need  for  additional 
nurses,  medical  corpsmen  and,  especially, 
orthopedic  surgeons. 

Today,  the  patient  load  In  the  ortho- 
pedic ward  Is  253.  At  this  time  last  year 
there  were  only  130  patients  In  this  ward. 
Because  the  medical  corpsmen  and 
nurses  are  constantly  being  rotated, 
many  of  them  are  unable  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  routine  In 
this  ward.  This  renders  them  unable  to 
give  these  patients  the  care  they  need, 
and  unable  to  lend  the  assistance  the 
staff  of  surgeons  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  J  visited  with 
Cpl.  Thomas  Jordan,  a  former  Beth- 
lehem. Pa.,  high  school  and  Michigan 
State  University  football  star,  who  was 
severely  woimded  In  Vietnam.  I  made 
this  visit  at  the  request  of  his  distraught 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Jordan,  of 
Bethlehem. 

While  at  the  hospital  I  learned  that 
Cpl.  Myron  Romanyshyn.  of  Allentown. 
Pa.,  also  was  a  patient  there.  So  I  ex- 
tended my  stay  to  visit  with  him  as  well. 
Corporal  Jordan  has  been  a  patient  at 
the  naval  hospital  for  6  months.  At  one 
time.  7  days  passed  before  the  dressing 
on  his  wound  was  changed. 

Corporal  Jordan  faces  the  possible 
amputation  of  his  left  foot.  But  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  that  young  man  must 
accept  such  a  loss,  I  want  to  be  absolutely 
certsdn  that  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible has  been  done  to  save  his  foot.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  among  us 
who  would  settle  for  less. 


That  means  that  there  must  be  an 
adequate  staff  which  can  provide  the 
care  and  close  attention  his  wounds  re- 
quire. But  the  conditions  I  found  at  the 
naval  hospital  in  Philadelphia  fall  to  give 
me  the  assurance  I  am  seeking. 

One  year  ago  there  were  three  staff 
smd  six  resident  orthopedic  surgeons 
serving  the  orthopedic  ward.  Today 
there  are  four  staff  and  six.  resident 
orthopedic  surgeons  serving  this  same 
ward,  an  Increase  of  only  one  despite 
the  fact  the  patient  load  has  doubled. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  more 
than  100  amputees  requiring  care.  I 
visited  with  some  of  these  amputees  and 
found,  despite  their  loss  of  limbs,  that 
their  morale  is  incredibly  high. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  accuse  the  staff 
there  of  falling  to  perform  their  duty.  I 
am  sure  they  are  going  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  In  caring  for  these  wounded,  and 
they  deserve  every  credit.  This  small 
staff  is  working  day  and  night  to  save 
these  men's  lives. 

But  I  do  condemn  our  failure  to  pro- 
vide them  with  additional  assistance  so 
that  the  level  of  the  care  can  be  substan- 
tially improved. 

The  very  nature  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam— ^the  guerrilla  warfare,  the  booby- 
trapped  and  mined  Jimgles  and 
marshes — gives  rise  to  extremely  severe 
wounds  In  which  flesh  \s  torn  and 
mutilated.  Wounds  such  as  these  re- 
quire extreme  care  and  attention  to 
guard  against  Infection  which  could 
force  amputation  or  cause  death. 

Both  Corporal  Jordan  and  Corporal 
Romanyshyn  praised  the  staff  for  the 
care  they  provide  with  their  limited 
numbers.  But  both  Informed  me  that 
their  meals  are  served  hours  later  than 
normal — breakfast  at  10  ajm..  lunch  at  2 
pjn..  and  dinner  at  7  pjn. 

I  am  concerned,  too.  by  the  condition 
of  the  hospital  facilities  themselves.  The 
amputees  are  housed  In  converted  World 
War  n  buildings.  I  am  convinced  that 
something  must  be  done  to  provide  far 
better  hospital  facilities  for  the  care  of 
these  men. 

Unless  something  is  done  to  remedy 
the  conditions  under  which  this  hospital 
is  being  operated.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
morale  of  these  wounded  will  be  seriously 
lowered  and  that  a  decline  of  morale 
might  be  accompanied  by  a  total  in  terms 
of  physical  condition.  We  dare  not  per- 
mit this  to  occur. 

I  have  the  highest  praise  for  Capt.  C. 
S.  Stroud,  Jr..  hospittd  commEinder,  and 
for  Dr.  M.  C.  Wilbur  and  Dr.  Leo  Wlllett, 
the  chief  and  assistant  chief  of  ortho- 
pedic surgeons,  respectively.  These  men 
are  career  officers  and  are  making  ex- 
treme personal  financial  sacrifices  in  for- 
saking private  surgical  practices  for  the 
love  of  their  country. 

These  doctors  are  making  every  effort 
to  save  lives  and  mend  human  bodies. 
These  doctors  are  engaged  in  daUy 
fights  against  Infection  of  human  bodies. 
These  doctors  should  not  be  forced  to 
fight  side  battles  against  inadequate  hos- 
pital facilities  and  insufficient  staff. 


THE  CASE  OP  ARTHUR  BONOY 
Mr,  BUCHANAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  rerlse  and  extend  my 
iwnarfca.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftom 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
interest  has  been  expressed  In  the  case 
of  Arthur  Klnoy,  who  was  found  guilty  of 
disorderly  conduct  by  Judge  Harold  H. 
Greene  as  a  result  of  participating  in  a 
boisterous  argument  with  the  Chair  dur- 
ing the  Pool  subcommittee  hearings. 
Since  there  is  such  interest  in  the  House 
In  this  case,  I  Include  today  Judge 
Oreene's  finding.  I  quote  briefly  there- 
from: 

It  la  clear  to  me  from  tbe  testimony  tbat 
-what  occurred  here  1b  that  the  defendant 
tried  to  outahout  the  chairman.  The  chair- 
man bad  to  gavel  him  down;  he  had  to  tell 
tiim  to  alt  down,  and  the  defendant  con- 
tinued to  about  and  to  be  very  loud  In 
attempting  to  overcome  the  rulingi  al  tbe 
Chair. 

Following  the  ruling  of  the  court. 
Judge  Greene  permitted  Kinoy  to  speak. 
In  the  long  dissertation  which  ensued. 
Kinoy  made  the  following  statement: 

I  make  no  plea  for  mercy.  I  have  no  re- 
grets or  remorse  for  what  I  have  done.  I 
«U1  do  It  again  and  again  and  again  and 
again. 

The  decision  is  as  follows : 
4In    the    District    of    Oolimibla    Ooort    o< 

General  Sessions,  CMmlnal  Division,  Crim- 
inal action  No.  DC  a309}-461 
DnmcT  or  Colthcbia  v.  Acthub  Kikot, 
DaniTOAMT 
•(OOclal    transcript    of    proceedings    before 

Judge  Harold  H.  Greene,  finding  of  the 

court  and  proceedings  thereafter,  August 

10,  1996) 

Tba  trial  in  tbe  above-entitled  matcer  was 
resumed  before  Judge  Harrtd  H.  Gn«ne  in 
courtroom  No.  16,  Criminal  DlvlslMi  Build- 
ing, at  10:00  o'clock  ajn..  p\irs\iant  to  the 
continuance  on  Thursday,  August  18, 1066. 

Appearances: 

On  behalf  of  the  District  of  Oolumbla: 
ClaA  F.  King.  Bsq..  Assistant  Corporatlosi 
Counsel. 

On  behalf  of  the  Defendant:  PhlUp 
Blrscbkop,  Ksq..  1613  King  Street.  Alexandria. 
Virginia  23314.  King  8-T777;  William 
Kunstler.  Esq..  511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York;  Morton  Stavls,  Esq.,  Rutgers 
XTnivenlty,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey; 
John  deJ.  Pemberton.  Jr.,  Esq..  166  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  lOOlO;  Jere- 
miah Outman,  Bsq.;  BCss  Beverly  Azelrod. 
Attcmay-at-Law;  Frank  Donner,  Esq.;  Ira 
OoUobln,  Esq.;  Armln  Rosenkranz,  Esq.; 
Shellle  F.  Bowers.  Esq..  636  F  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  aOOOl,  MBtropoUtan  8-2334. 

roronro  of  tbx  oomr 
The  CousT  (Gaxxm,  J.].  I  am  going  to  find 
the  defendant  guilty. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  this  case,  as  I 
see  It.  First,  there  Is  the  conduct  of  the 
defendant  prior  to  tbe  action  of  the 
ni«T«>»»i«  In  touching  him  and.  then,  his 
conduct  subsequent  to  tbe  action  of  the 
marshals. 

What  Is  Involved  here,  to  me.  seems  like  a 
simple  factual  Issue.  There  Is  no  grave  con- 
stitutional problem  here.  Everyone  agrees.  I 
tMTiir — I  certainly  do— that  a  lawyer  may 
mnrt  must  and  should  be  vigorous,  and  I 
think  everyone  also  agrees  that  there  are 
certain  bounds  which  he  may  not  overstep. 
It  Is  a  simple  question  here:  Did  this  de- 
fendant, under  these  olrcumstancas,  overstep 
those  bounds?    In  my  judgment,  be  did. 


It  Is  dear  to  me  from  tbe  testimony  that 
what  occurred  here  Is  that  the  defendant 
tried  to  outahout  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man had  to  gavel  h''"  down;  he  had  to  tell 
him  to  sit  down,  and  the  defendant  con- 
tinued to  about  and  to  be  very  loud  In  at- 
tempting to  overcome  the  rulings  of  the 
Chair. 

When  an  attorney  has  objections  to  a 
ruUng  by  a  judge  or  by  a  committee  chair- 
man, he  may  and  should  state  them  vigor- 
ously. But  once  he  is  overruled  and  once 
he  is  gavelled  down  and  once  he  Is  told  to 
sit  down,  he  may  not  persist.  No  tribunal.  In 
my  view,  can  function  properly  If  those  who 
appear  before  It  can  continue  to  argue  and 
to  shout,  once  It  has  been  made  plain  what 
the  ruling  Is  and  what  the  Chair  expects. 
Some  quotes  were  given  to  the  Court  from 
a  California  case,  I  believe  it  was.  There  Is 
a  decision  of  our  Court  of  Appeals.  Jones  v. 
Vnited  States,  151  F.  2d  289,  In  tbe  so-called 
"Sedition  Case"  In  1944.  At  that  time  the 
Court  of  Appeals  Indicated : 

"Whenever  counsel  or  a  defendant  on  trial 
or  a  witness  oversteps  the  bottnds  of  pro- 
priety and  refuses  to  heed  the  admonitions 
of  the  co\irt  or  to  obey  In  the  presence  of 
the  court  a  lawful  order  of  the  court,  he 
commits  an  act  of  contempt.  Appellant,  In 
persisting  to  address  the  court  In  relation 
to  a  matter  about  which  the  court  had  al- 
ready ruled,  after  being  repeatedly  warned, 
was  guilty  of  conduct  subversive  to  due  and 
orderly  procedure  In  the  courtroom,  and 
tending  to  obstruct  the  due  admlnlstiBtlon 
of  justice,  and  such  an  offender  ought  to  be, 
and  properly  was,  disciplined." 

When  mistakes  are  made,  when  the  tri- 
bunal oversteps  the  bounds  of  proper  proce- 
dure and  prefer  propriety,  there  are  rem- 
edies. When  It's  the  court,  the  matter  can 
be  taken  on  appeal.  When  It  Is  a  legislative 
trlbimal,  of  course,  there  Is  no  review  as 
such.  But  there  are  remedies.  There  are 
runedles  of  a  political  nature.  There  are 
appeals  to  public  opinion.  There  is  ^>eech; 
there  is  expression.  All  of  these  are  for- 
tunately available.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
freedom  of  the  bar  to  function  depends  upon 
an  attorney's  being  permitted  to  outshout 
the  presiding  officer. 

Now,  as  Judge  Friendly  said  recently  In  an- 
other context — and  I  am  quoting — again  cit- 
ing the  Terry  case:  "Even  a  right  so  basic 
as  that  to  speak  In  one's  own  defense  must 
sometimes  yield,  as  was  held  In  Bz  parte 
Terry.  *  *  *  to  the  overriding  necessities 
of  maintaining  order  In  tbe  coiirt-room  or  of 
protecting  officers  of  the  court." 

Now,  I  want  to  quote  finally  from  Justice 
Black,  who  has  had  good  common  sense  and 
regard  for  liberties  of  the  people  and  for 
wboae  views  I  have  the  greatest  respect.  He 
said  recently  In  the  Library  Sit-in  Case, 
Brtnon  v.  State  of  Louisiana — this  was  a 
dissent,  but  his  views  are  well-known  re- 
garding the  First  Amendment  and  other  con- 
stitutional UberUes— he  said  this: 

"Public  buildings  such  as  libraries,  school 
houses,  fire  departments,  court  houses,  and 
executive  mansions  are  maintained  to  per- 
form certain  specific  and  vital  functions. 
Order  and  tranqvillity  of  a  sort  entirely  un- 
known to  the  public  streets  are  essential  to 
their  normal  operation." 
And  he  went  on  to  say: 
"And  It  should  be  remembered  that  If  one 
group  can  take  over  libraries  for  one  cause, 
other  groups  will  assert  the  right  to  do  It  for 
causes  which,  while  wholly  legal,  may  not  be 
so  appealing  to  this  Court." 

If  this  defendant  can  be  permitted  to  dis- 
rupt the  proceedings  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  other  per- 
sons and  other  groups  in  far  more  vigorous 
fashion.  In  far  more  extreme  fashion,  can 
disrupt  other  proceedings  of  other  tribunals, 
and  many  of  these  persons  can  be  likely  to 
be  far  man  adept  at  this  sort  at  thing  tlian 
a  person  of  this  defendant's  integrl^  and 


background.  To  permit  this  to  happen  u 
no  service  to  dvU  liberties  as  I  see  them. 

Now,  even  If  we  accept  the  proposition 
that  there  was  no  disorderly  conduct  up  to 
the  time  of  the  touching  by  the  marshal, 
which  I  do  not  accept — I  find  that  there  wu 
disorderly  conduct  up  to  that  time — there 
certainly  was  disorderly  conduct  after  that. 
The  conduct  of  the  defendant  was  sufflcient 
at  least  to  cause  the  Chairman  to  have  him 
ejected  from  the  hearing  room.  Yet.  when 
that  was  attempted  to  be  done,  he  continued 
to  be  loud  and  boisterous  and  to  resist.  At 
that  time  he  was  no  longer  making  any  legal 
point  on  behalf  of  his  cUent,  but  he  waa 
simply  resisting  loudly  being  ejected  and 
that,  too.  in  my  view,  was  disorderly  conduct. 

I  find  the  defendant  guUty  of  the  offense. 


A  LETTER  PROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ASHSROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  19,  1966,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty.  super- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  and  di- 
rector of  education  of  the  State  of  Call- 
forlna,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  DAR  maga- 
zine. Because  I  think  the  sentiments 
contained  therein  reflect  those  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
citizens,  I  insert  the  above-mentioned 
address  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  Lrrm  FaoM  Vdctnam 

(By  Max  W.  Rafferty,  superintendent  of  pnb- 
lie  instruction  and  director  of  education, 
State  of  Calif  OTnla) 

Your      distinguished      National     Defense 
Chairman  quoted  from  a  letter  which  she 
had  received  not  to  long  ago,  and  like  her, 
I.  too,  get  lots  of  letters.    I  get  them  In  my 
capacity  as  an  educator  from  mothers  whose  I 
chUdren   are   spending   too  much  time  on 
home  work,  and  from  fathers  whose  children  | 
arent  spending  enoiigh  time.     I  get  com- 
plaints from  teen-agers  who  are  being  put  I 
out  of  school  and  complaints  from  other 
teen-agers  who  aren't  being  allowed  to  get  | 
out. 

Parents  write  me  agonizingly  about  school  | 
discipline  and  teachers  write  me  bemoan- 
Ingly  about  home  discipline,  and  so  It  goes.  I 
Over  the  years,  I  have  learned  to  answer 
these  as  best  I  can.  meanwhile  developing 
the  attitude  of  objective  detachment  rec- 
ommended by  certain  of  the  great  philoso- 
phers; but  once  In  a  great  while,  once  In  » 
blue  moon,  I  get  a  letter  which  none  of  my 
nicely  prepared  form  answers  will  fit  at  &11- 1 
one  which  makes  ridiculous  any  attempt  »t  | 
philosophical  detachment  on  my  part. 

Such  a  letter  came  across  my  desk  quite  I 
recently.  It  was  soiled  and  stained  and  1 1 
little  the  worse  for  wear.  With  its  San  Fran- 1 
Cisco  Armed  Forces  postmark.  It  had  ob-l 
vlously  come  a  long  way  and  here  Is  what  is  I 
said:  1 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  two  things:  IWj 
that  1  am  vising  a  pencil,  and  second  that  il 
am  writing  to  somebody  I  have  never  metl 
The  first  Is  easUy  explained.  I  am  ••**"*| 
in  a  little  Viet  Nam  village  somewhere  nona| 
of  Saigon  and  the  other  guys  in  my  pl»w" 
are  using  the  only  ballpomt  pen  m 
outfit. 

"It  would  take  a  Uttle  longer  to  eipU 
why  I  picked  you  to  write  to.  Mayb*  » ' 
because  we  were  all  talking  a  few  mlnw 
ago  about  where  we  went  to  school— yw 
know,  stuff  about  teachers  we  had  tiaow^ 
footbaU.  basketbeU.  oounea  we  have 


why  some  of  us  dropped  oUt  of  high  school 

aarly^thlngs  like  that.        J 

"Now  that  I  am  off  duty  ^  a  while  I  have 
been  doljg  some  thinking  and  some  wonder- 
ing, too.  Anyhow,  I  happoQ  to  know  your 
name.  I  know  you  are  the  bead  of  the 
schools  in  my  home  state,  and  I  flgiired  if 
anyone  could  answer  my  questions  you  ought 
to  be  the  man.  I  told  the  guys  I  was  going 
to  write  you  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
thought  up  most  of  the  queetlons  they  want 
to  know  the  answers  to,  so  here  goes. 

"1.  The  first  one  is  real  simple:  How  come 
none  of  us  ever  heard  of  tjhls  place  before 
we  took  off  for  It?  Oh,  sure,  we  knew  It  waa 
somewhere  In  Asia,  but  Asia  Is  a  mighty  big 
place.  Shouldn't  our  teachers  somewhere 
along  the  line  have  told  114  at  least  where 
It  was  and  what  its  capital  la,  and  how  the 
French  used  to  own  It  and  how  It  was  they 
got  thrown  out  eleven  or  tnrelve  years  ago 
by  the  same  bunch  of  commttes  we  are  fight- 
ing today?  Why  did  we  have  to  spend  so 
much  time  down  in  the  grades  studying  all 
about  the  home  and  the  community,  and  the 
trip  to  the  dairy  and  aU  that  stuff? 

"I  remember  my  class  used  to  take  field 
trips  to  the  bakery  and  up  to  the  moimtalns 
to  see  the  lake.  We  had  us  al  baU,  but  some- 
how over  here  most  of  u^  think  we  got 
shortchanged  somewhere  in  school.  Oh, 
they  taught  us  a  lot  about  how  to  be  a  good 
committee  member  and  how  to  share  demo- 
cratically with  our  peers,  and  even  how  to 
buUd  the  Panama  Canal  out  of  blocks;  but 
this  sort  of  thing  just  doesn't  seem  to  help 
us  very  much  over  here. 

"What  we  needed  to  know  was  who  these 
people  are  and  how  they  got  here  In  the  first 
place,  and  how  many  of  theUa  there  are  and 
what  they  caU  their  cities,  and  what  they 
eat  and  what  they  wear,  and  a  whole  mess 
of  things  like  that.  Quite  a  few  of  us  don't 
really  know  what  is  coming  off  over  here, 
and  we've  got  a  hunch  the  guys  over  by  the 
Berlin  WaU  may  be  In  the  same  spot  as  far 
IS  all  those  European  countries  are  oon- 
eemed. 

"Mysctiool  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  me, 
I  guess,  and  I  liked  school  One  while  I  was 
in  it.  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  I  like  It  now. 
I  found  out,  you  see,  how  much  It  dldnt 
tesch  me.    My  question:  WbT  dldnt  It? 

"2.  We  were  all  arguing  a  Mttle  while  ago 
sbout  what  communism  really  Is  and  why 
the  Vletcong  U  ready  to  die  for  It.  Our 
Captain  sat  In  on  part  of  the  buU  session 
•ad  he  reminded  us  that  people  have  been 
•tiling  to  die  for  all  sorts  if  crazy  causes 
over  the  years.  Look  at  all  ttiose  Germans 
who  died  for  Hitler,  of  all  people,  and  the 
Japanese  who  died  because  they  thought 
their  Emperor  was  some  kind  Qf  a  god. 

"This  answered  one  of  a^  questions,  I 
gness,  but  It  raised  a  lot  mere.  Why  was 
It  that  the  Captain  had  to  be  the  one  to  tell 
us  this?  Why  hadnt  we  heart,  way  back  In 
•chool  about  the  Crusaders  and  the  Htms 
ua  all  those  other  people  the  Captain  told 
m  about  today,  who  went  into  far  countries 
centuries  ago  to  fight  and  die?  Most  of  us 
Md  never  heard  of  any  of  tiiem.  As  far 
««  we  knew,  we  Americans  Were  the  very 
wrt  to  do  this  kind  of  thing. 

-But  the  thing  that  really  tugged  me  was 
tttt  nobody  seemed  to  be  able  to  teU  exactly 
"nat  communism^.  One  gt^  said  It  waa 
atheism.  Another  one  said  it  wanted  to  rule 
we  world.  Somebody  else  said  it  was  kind 
«  like  socialism,  but  a  lot  of  us  figured  out 
that  couldnt  be  because  the  English  have 
wcWism  and  they  aient  c«nmles.  Even 
w  Captain  waant  much  help  at  this;  he 
««rted  looking  at  his  watch  about  then  and 
""•lly  had  to  take  off.  he  said. 
JT^  didn't  talk  about  it  but  I'm  willing 

Lu  .,'^*  °**'**  °'  "«  «»^<»  '^•▼«  tow  what 
oyuausm  Is,  i  had  read  a  ]ttUe  about  it 
"uce  I  was  sent  out  here,  tut  nearly  all 


««  Piys  would  say 


it  was  |4anocraey  or 


^--.,-   WV.1U.  Bttjr   II,   warn  jdsmocracy  or 
•owican  boslnaas,  or  •omethltig  Uk*  tbat. 


This  doeant  reaUy  teU  what  It  Is,  doee  It? 
How  come  we  Americans  bog  down  when  we 
try  to  define  the  thing  we  are  fighting  for 
as  well  as  the  thing  we  are  fighting  against? 
"How  can  we  fight  as  well  as  these  com- 
mies who  have  been  tatjght  ever  since  they 
were  kids  to  wtHshlp  communism  and  to  die 
for  it  gladly?  You  know,  I  just  can't  re- 
member any  one  of  my  teachers  I  ever  had 
who  told  me  straight  out  I  ought  to  love 
my  Coimtry  just  like  I  love  my  mother,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  Oh,  I'm  sure  a  lot  of 
them  felt  that  way,  they  were  fine  people, 
but  they  just  didn't  seem  to  want  to  talk  to 
Us  kids  much  about  that. 

"Why  not?  Is  there  something  in  the  law 
that  prevents  our  teachers  from  telling  their 
pupils  how  grand  and  how  great  and  how 
free  the  United  States  of  America  really  is? 

"No  wonder  some  of  our  fellows  come  back 
brainwashed  from  the  commie  prison  camps. 
rd  trade  all  the  courses  I  ever  had  back  in 
school  In  social  Uvlng  and  senior  problems 
and  ninth  grade  orientation  and  student 
leadership  for  some  good  solid  classes  In  eco- 
nomics and  civics  and  world  geography. 
These  are  the  things  we  need  over  hwe. 
How  come  I  never  got  them? 

"3.  Ever  since  I  was  back  In  the  first  grade 
I  heard  all  about  the  Importance  of  cooper- 
ating with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  were 
taught  that  the  United  NaUons  had  been 
set  up  to  keep  the  peace  and  all  we  Ameri- 
cans had  to  do  was  cooperate  with  it  and 
do  our  share  and  there  wouldn't  be  any  more 
war,  ever. 

"From  what  I  hear,  we  did  our  share  pretty 
well.  We  loaned  everybody  money  and  got 
darned  Uttle  of  it  back.  Everytlme  any  coun- 
try anywhere  got  into  any  trouble,  we  were 
the  ones  to  help  bail  It  out.  I  never  beard 
of  anybody  else  doing  It — just  us.  We  taxed 
ourselves  more  than  any  other  people  in  all 
history,  and  most  of  the  taxes  went  to  bolster 
up  a  bunch  of  little  countries  most  of  us  had 
never  heard  of,  and  that  turned  out  to  be 
the  very  first  to  kick  tis  out  and  burn  down 
our  embassies  and  Insult  our  Flag  just  as 
soon  as  they  got  half  a  chance. 

"I  guess  my  question  here  is:  Why  didn't 
our  teachers  tell  us  that  cooperation  has  to 
be  a  two-way  street?  These  communists 
over  here  don't  cooperate  worth  a  dam. 
They  poison  their  bullets  and  they  sow  the 
jungle  trails  with  spiked  boobytraps,  and 
they  slaughter  our  wounded.  They  throw 
bombs  Into  our  barracks  and  kill  us  while 
we  sleep.  They  torture  and  dismember  their 
own  countrymen  who  refuse  to  go  along  with 
them.  They  don't  talk  peace  because  they 
don't  want  i)eace.  They  never  have.  They 
never  will. 

"This  Isn't  what  I  was  taught  In  school. 
They  told  me  there  that  everybody  wanted 
peace  more  than  anything  else  in  tbe  whole 
world.  I've  learned  out  here  that  this  just 
isn't  so.  They  told  me  down  in  the  grades 
that  if  we  Americans  just  helped  everybody 
else  out  and  didn't  go  around  starting  any 
wars,  there  wouldn't  be  any  wars.  This  was 
a  downright  lie,  as  it  turned  out.  What  I 
want  to  know  now  U:  Why  were  we  lied  to? 
"Finally,  what's  with  these  coUege  la^es- 
sors  and  these  university  presidents  who  are 
stabbing  us  In  the  back  these  days?  Dont 
they  know  that  everytlme  they  permit  their 
campusee  to  be  used  for  this  'give  blood  to 
the  Vletoong'  rally  stuff,  and  everytlme  they 
let  their  students  out  of  classes  to  lie  down 
In  front  of  troop  trains  and  burn  their  draft 
cards.  It  encourages  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mi/^ 
Tse-timg  to  prolong  this  war  out  here  just 
that  much  longer?  Dont  they  know  this— 
or  Is  It  Just  that  they  dont  care?  But  every 
single  day  this  war  Is  prolonged,  more  of  us 
over  here  are  going  to  get  killed. 

"They  told  me  back  In  school  that  tnaaoa 
consists  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Well.  I  can  testify  to  two  things 
right  now:  First,  that  the  commies  are  our 
enemies,  all  right;  and,  secondly,  that  these 
domonstntlons  back  booxe  give  them  oo* 
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back  of  a  lot  of  aid  and  eomfart    If  t>>t« 
lant  treason,  what  Is? 

"Now,  1  cant  xmderstand  our  coUege  au- 
thorlUea  permitting  their  studenU  to  help 
our  enunlec,  but  tbere  Is  one  thing  I  can 
imderstand  even  less:  why  the  folks  back 
home  let  them  get  away  with  Itl  After  all, 
these  coUeges  and  unlverslUes  are  moeUy 
tax-supported,  arent  they?  Why  arent  our 
mothers  and  our  fathers  and  our  cousins  and 
our  neighbors  out  denmndlng  that  these 
friends  of  our  enemies  be  booted  out. 
whether  they  turn  out  to  be  students  get- 
ting a  free  education  at  public  expense  when 
they  oxight  to  be  over  here  helping  us,  or 
professors  drawing  flfteen-to-twently-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year  salaries  to  preach  aid  to 
communism  and  sick  surrender  to  thoee  who 
are  trying  to  destroy  us? 

"Maybe  It's  just  that  there  arent  enough 
of  us  over  here  yet.  Maybe  when  another 
100,000  or  200.000  or  baU  a  mllUon  of  us  are 
over  here  In  the  Jungles,  the  coUege  author- 
lUes  and  the  legislators  back  home  wUl  listen 
to  us  then  and  do  at  long  last  what  they 
ahould  have  done  in  the  first  place:  Clean 
that  mess  up  I— that  mess  which  U  turning 
our  coUegee  and  our  universities  Into  breed- 
ing grounds  for  treason  and  nesting  places 
for  sabotage  and  for  subversion. 

"WeU,  these  are  the  things  my  friends 
and  I  would  like  to  know  the  answers  to. 
Maybe  nobody  knows  the  answers;  but  if 
you  do,  wiU  you  let  us  know?  A  lot  (tf  us 
over  here  are  beginning  to  wonder." 

He  signed  his  name  and  gave  his  outfit. 
In  due  time  and  across  long  distances,  his 
letter  came  to  me.  I  puzzled  over  it  I 
dont  mind  teUlng  you  I  worried  over  it. 
Tes,  I  guess  I  even  prayed  a  Uttle  over  it. 
Finally,  after  a  whole  lot  at  soul-searching 
1  wrote  some  kind  of  letter  in  reply,  but  I 
knew  even  as  I  sent  It  that  I  hadn't  really 
answered  him.  There's  a  big  difference,  you 
know.  And  even  my  lame  and  Inadequate 
reply  never  reached  him,  as  It  turned  out. 
By  the  time  my  letter  had  been  passed  along 
to  tbat  Uttle  vUlage  north  of  Saigon,  my 
ax  correspondent  had  moved  on— perma- 
nently, his  questions  forever  tmanswered. 

And  yet  they  must  be  answered  by  aU  of 
us  for  the  sake  of  aU  of  those  who  serve  us 
overseas.  In  sUence,  In  obscurity,  too  often 
In  pain.  Someday  they  wlU  come  back  to 
us,  the  young  men  who  survive  the  green 
heU  which  we,  their  elders,  have  sent  them 
to,  and  when  they  do  the  answers  must  be 
ready,  not  only  for  their  sake  but  for  their 
chUdren's  sake  after  them. 

So  wUl  you  join  me  this  evening  In  a  letter 
to  Viet  Nam?    It  goee  this  way: 

"Dkab  Job:  Did  you  ever  notice  how  par- 
ents who  love  their  kids  so  often  seem  to 
spoU  them?  They  want  things  to  be  so  good 
for  the  youngsters  In  the  years  ahead  that 
they  tend  to  lose  sight  of  how  things  reaUy 
are.  We  wanted  everything  to  be  so  rl^t 
for  you— a  world  at  peace,  a  Nation  where 
tolerance  and  helpfulness  and  comfort  and 
abundance  would  be  tbe  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception; a  way  of  life  In  which  everyone 
wo\iId  be  happy  and  at  ease,  and  would  walk 
shoulder  to  shoulder  Into  a  future  fair  be- 
yond all  the  dreams  of  men.  This  Is  what 
your  grandfather  wanted  for  his  kids  after 
he  had  Ucked  the  Kaiser  in  1818.  What  be 
got.  Instead,  was  the  Great  Depression  and 
World  War  n. 

"It  was  what  your  Dad  wanted  for  you  in 
'45  after  he  had  smashed  the  Nazi  octopus. 
What  he  got  was  the  Cold  War  and  Little 
Rock  and  Watts,  In  Installments. 

"He  saw  his  younger  brothers  march  oO  to 
Lebanon  and  Korea  and  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  now  he  sees  you  struggling 
tbere  In  the  quicksands  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  his  heart  bleeds  a  Uttle  Inside  hiwi 
•What  went  wrong?'  he  asks;  and  so  do  you- 
•^^ell.  what  went  wrong  was  what  always 
goes  wrong  when  you  Uve  In  a  dream  world. 
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Tlie  public  Mboola  aa  I  bave  watched  them 
and  worked  with  them  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  were  given  over,  lock,  rtock  and  bar- 
rel almost  a  generation  ago  to  a  bunch  of 
educational  theorists  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teachers  College  who  had  decided, 
unilaterally,  that  the  only  thing  worth 
teaching  to  children  was  the  ability  to  ad- 
Just  cconfortably  and  happily  and  easily  to 
thetr  environment. 

"The  assimiptlon,  you  see.  was  the  one  we 
were  all  malting  at  the  time,  namely,  that 
our  future  environment  was  going  to  be  so 
affluent  and  so  secure,  and  above  all  so  peace- 
ful, that  adjustment  to  It  would  constitute 
the  supreme  goal  In  life.  History  and  geog- 
raphy were  old  stuff.  So  was  civics.  After 
all.  we  were  going  to  have  a  new  world  now, 
weren't  we?  The  new  spirit  of  perfect  Inter- 
national understanding  and  brotherhood 
would  see  to  that,  wouldn't  it?  Besides, 
there  was  only  one  really  major  power  in  the 
whole  world  then  which  could  ever  disturb 
the  peace  again,  that  power  which  had  all 
the  A-bombe  and  all  the  Navy  and  all  the 
Air  Force  and,  above  all.  all  the  money — us. 

"So  feed  the  kids  cooperation — cooperation 
at  any  cost.  Get  them  to  love  everybody  un- 
der the  sun,  and  in  order  to  do  thl«  make 
them  believe  that  everybody  under  the  sun 
loves  us.  Never  mind  If  it  Isn't  quite  true 
yet.  Surely— exirely.  If  our  American  chil- 
dren grow  up  loving  the  world,  the  rest  of 
the  human  race  is  bound  to  reciprocate, 
isntlt? 

"And  If  the  schools  Just  dont  have  enough 
hours  In  the  day  to  teach  arithmetic  and 
spelling  and  Bngllwh  grammar,  history  and 
geography,  and  to  get  in  all  this  new  'life 
adjustment'  stuff  like  social  studlea  and  so- 
cial living  and  senior  problems,  group  dy- 
namics and  democratic  sharing  and  peer 
group  socializing,  why  then  the  f  \mdamentals 
of  human  learning  will  just  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  for  s  while — and  they  did.  Joe;  for 
twenty-flive  years  and  more  they  did. 

"This  Is  why  you  dldnt  know  the  capital 
of  Indochina.  You  were  too  busy  back  along 
the  years  building  Igloos  like  Muk-Mvk.  the 
Eskimo  boy.  This  Is  why  you  dldnt  know 
whether  Berlin  was  in  East  or  West  Germany. 
Tou  were  too  busy  learning  how  llamas  were 
harnessed  like  little  Pedro  from  Peru. 

"This  is  why  you  didn't  learn  a  lot  of 
things,  Joe,  and  one  of  these  things  was  why 
America  la  worth  dying  for,  and  always  has 
been.  It  got  to  be  kind  of  sqiiare  after 
World  War  n  to  admit  you  loved  your  Coun- 
try. We  had  been  openly  and  unashamedly 
patriotic  for  too  long,  I  guess,  from  IMl  to 
1946,  for  some  of  us  to  hold  still  for.  so  we 
kind  of  soft-pedaled  the  Spirit  of  16  and 
"My  Country,  right  or  wrong.' 

"It  looked,  after  all,  as  though  before  too 
long  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  going 
to  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  Join 
In  one  big  planetary  union,  and  in  a  One 
World  universal  peace  like  this  national 
patriotism  would  be  a  bit  out  of  pIao»— 
down-right  embarrassing. 

"We  were  so  sure  it  was  coming,  Joe — so 
cure — that  we  educated  you  for  a  world 
which  never  was  and  which  never  came  to 
pass.  Tou  see,  we  forgot  one  thing :  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  teaching  its  kids  some- 
thing entirely  different.  The  Russlanst 
Ttiej  were  raising  a  gezveratlon  to  believe 
that  they  were  destined  to  bury  us  and  their 
leaders  told  them  that  every  day.  The 
Chinese  youngsters?  They  were  conditioned 
from  birth  to  regard  Americans  as  devils  out 
of  hell.  South  Americans  in  many  places 
were  told  from  Infancy  that  we  North  Amer- 
icans should  be  spat  upon  at  sight. 

'^uch  of  the  rest  of  humanity,  thanks  to 
the  films  we  exported  to  them  so  thought- 
fully, regarded  us  as  half  fools,  half  gangsters. 

"*We  were  the  only  ones,  Joe,  to  preach 
tolvanc*  and  cooperation — yes,  and  love — to 
our  children  in  the  schools.  Was  this  wrong? 
Mo.    It  la  never  wrong  to  love  your  enemies. 


It's  Just  that  your  generation.  Joe,  was 
brought  up  to  believe,  not  Just  that  you 
should  love  your  enemies,  but  that  there 
were  no  longer  going  to  be  any  enemies  to 
love.  We  taught  you  to  be  decent  and  kindly 
and  charitable,  and  I  think  overall  we  suc- 
ceeded pretty  well;  but  we  should  have 
taught  you.  too,  to  be  armed  and  ready  to 
defend  your  lives  and  your  liberties  in  a 
world  which  too  often  returned  neither  yoxir 
decency  nor  your  love.  In  a  word,  we  should 
have  given  you  the  facts.  Instead,  we  gave 
you  our  own  hopes,  our  own  dreams,  our  own 
fatal  illusions. 

"We  teachers  tried  to  give  you  education  In 
your  schools,  Joe.  Sometimes  it  was  a  little 
watered  down,  that's  true,  but  it  was  educa- 
tion, nonetheless,  while  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  vast  Pacific  the  children  of  Asia 
and  much  of  Europe  were  being  given  not 
education  at  all  but  indoctrination.  The  so- 
lution was  not  to  have  indoctrinated  you 
but  it  was  to  have  prepared  you  for  life  in 
an  indoctrinated  world,  and  this  we  did  not 
do,  and  herein  lies  the  shame  and  the  folly 
of  all  of  us  who  sent  you  half  around  the 
world  to  leam  at  the  cost  of  your  tears  and 
your  blood  what  we  should  have  taught  you 
as  a  Uttle  child. 

"We  didn't  lie  to  you  deliberately.  We 
dldnt  mean  to  hurt  you,  God  knows.  We 
Just  ended  up  kidding  you.  that's  all,  and 
it  is  no  real  defense  to  say  that  all  the  while 
we  were  kidding  ourselves,  too,  all  of  us — 
kidding  ourselves  by  letting  twenty-five  years 
of  life  adjustment  progressive  education  ad- 
just Immortal  lines  like  these  right  out  of 
the  curriculum  of  your  school,  Joe: 

"  'Ay.  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  I    Long 
has  it  waved  on  high. 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
That  banner  In  the  aky.' 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  Flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  beard  "round  the  worid.' 

The  breaking  waves  dash'd  high 
On  a  stem  and  rock-boxmd  coast.' " 

Try  these  lines  on  the  children  in  your  own 
neighborhood  Lf  you  want  first-hand  proof  of 
what  a  generation  of  life  adjustment  educa- 
tion has  done  to  America's  young.  I  know. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  mere  mouthing  of 
rhymed  couplets  and  the  parroting  of  phrases 
from  great  speeches  by  children  will  do  noth- 
ing to  instill  understanding  of  our  Nation's 
past  and  faith  in  her  future.  This  is  true, 
but  to  the  same  extent  that  reciting  the 
wedding  vows  In  itself  will  do  little  to  insure 
a  happy  marriage.  Few  of  us  would  feel 
genuinely  married  without  this  moving  spir- 
itual experience  at  the  outset  of  our  voyage 
across  the  perilous  seas  of  matrimony,  even  so 
is  the  case  of  the  great  stories,  the  great 
poems,  the  great  speeches  which  summarize 
so  eloquently  and  so  dramatically  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  American  people  down 
through  the  centuries.  We  commit  a  crime, 
not  only  against  the  chUd  but  also  against 
the  Country  itself  when  we  remove  these 
grand  reminders  of  yetterday  from  the  cur- 
riculum of  today. 

"I  wonder  what  you  would  say,  Joe,  if  you 
knew  over  there  where  you  are  now  about  the 
current  threat,  the  strangest  thing  I  have 
ever  been  called  upon  to  speak  or  write  about 
in  all  my  long  career  as  an  educator,  and  one 
which  I  never  thought  I  would  have  to  com- 
ment on  in  this  Country — the  current  threat, 
of  all  things,  to  our  national  songs  poeed  by 
interpretaUons  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
ruling  barring  state-prescribed  prayers  In 
school  classrooms." 

As  a  public  educator,  I  certainly  hold  no 
brief  for  any  sort  of  sectarian  religious  prac- 
tices In  the  public  schools.  In  fact,  I  would 
be  the  very  first  to  oppose  such  practices. 
We  teachers  have  no  business  preaching  or 


trying  to  interpret  the  Scrlptin-ee,  that's  not 
our  Job;  but  nobody  can  tell  me  that  tbe 
legal  separation  of  church  and  state,  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  wisely  vwote  Into  our 
Constitution,  was  ever  Intended  to  justify 
the  attacks  on  our  patriotic  music  which 
we  are  now  witnessing  on  all  hands. 

For  instance,  in  one  of  our  greatest  east- 
ern states  it  has  within  the  last  few  months 
or  so  become  illegal  to  require  the  recitation 
m  school  of  these  lines: 

"Oh.  thus  be  It  ever  when  free  men  shall 

stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's 

desolation  I 
Blest  with  vlcfry  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n 

rescued  land 
Praise  the  Pow'r  that  hath  made  and  i^e- 

served  us  a  Nation  I 

Then  conquer  we  must  when  our  cause  It 

Is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto:    In  God  Is  our 

trust  t' 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph 

shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

the  brave." 

In  my  own  state.  Just  a  short  time  ago,  a 
certain  organization  which  specializes  in  thlj 
sort  of  thing  demanded  that  one  of  our 
school  districts  eliminate  several  songs  con- 
tained in  the  music  programs  in  the  local 
schools  because  they  were  written  originally 
in  the  form  of  prayers  and  state-mandated 
prayers  are  now  illegal.  One  of  these  songs 
contained  in  our  California  music  textbooks 
and  now  apparently  to  be  ruled  out  has  been 
sung  by  millions  of  Americans  for  a  hun- 
dred years  without  any  ill  effects  \mtil  now: 

"^One  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
Of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage 
Where  the  grapes  of  wr&tb.  are  stored." 

This  may  be  a  prayer,  I  don't  know;  I  dont 
care.  It  fought  with  Grant  in  the  wilderness, 
that  song.  It  rode  with  Sheridan  on  that 
breathless  gaUop  to  Winchester  twenty  miles 
away.  It  fell  like  welcome  balm  upon  the 
anguished  soul  of  Lincoln  when  he  stood  on 
that  day  of  all  days  gazing  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  straining  his  eyes  while  the  fresh 
young  troops  marched  out  of  the  West,  flow- 
ers In  their  muskets,  chanting  that  mighty 
tune  and  adding  to  It  words  of  their  own 
choosing:  "We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham, 
three  hundred  thousand  more." 

Another  of  our  little  kindergarten  songs 
out  there  begins  with  a  quotation  from 
Charles  Dickens  which  has  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  mankind  ever  since  Tiny  Tim  spoke 
it  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  and  in 
reverence  of  the  Christmas  Season.  "Ood 
bless  \is  everyone,"  it  starts — and  so  presum- 
ably, it  is  Illegal. 

The  move  to  outlaw  Christmas  carols  in 
the  schools  Is  well  known,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
of  us  despite  the  fact  that  these  Innocent, 
Joyous  folk-songs  are  among  our  most  pre- 
cious musical  treasuree,  sung  alike  by  Christ- 
ians and  non-Christians  during  the  Yule- 
tide  holidays.  I  well  remember  my  own 
childhood  in  the  Midwest  where  we  sang 
these  lovely  little  songs  without  any  thought 
of  sectarianism.  Alongside  me  was  a  little 
girl,  we  were  in  the  third  grade,  and  I  loved 
her  madly.  I  remember  her  today.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  our  Jewish  Rabbi  and  her 
name  was  Blina  Slotsky.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful Uttle  girl  and  she  sang  those  Christmas 
carols  in  the  most  beautiful  little  soprano 
voice  you  ever  heard,  in  the  fvUlness  of  her 
heart,  and  I  well  remember  one,  because,  of 
course,  her  heritage  did  come  in  and  she 
insisted  on  singing  It— "The  world  in  Solo- 
mon stillness  lay." 

All  these  songs  and  many  more  are  now 
under  increasing  attack  acroes  the  land. 
What  alarms  me  are  the  ImpUcaUons  for  the 
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future  if  education  Is  to  be  iprohlblted  from 
teaching  music  written  in  the  form  of  pray- 
en.  What  happens,  I  ask  jou,  to  such  verses 
as  these?  ' . 

"Our  father's  God,  to  Thee.  | 
Author  of  liberty,  to  Thee  weeing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  brlgh  t 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  TTiy  might, 
Oreat  God  Our  King; " 

and 

"America,  America,  Ood  shejd  His  Grace  on 

thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  br^^erhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea; 


I 


and  even  that  song  written  bc^  the  best-loved 
ol  all  of  our  modern  Jewish  composers: 

"Ood  bless  America,  land  thiit  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her  and  guide  1 4r 
Through  the  night  with  a  ll(;bt  from  above." 

These  are  all  prayers,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men; that's  all  they  are,  thajt's  all  they  ever 
were.  They  are  our  most  precious  musical 
heritage.  Do  you  begin  to  sde  the  cleft  stick 
on  which  education  is  now  caught?  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  these  iamputations  of 
the  great  poems  and  the  songs  which  every 
lomier  generation  of  Americas  would  have 
defended  literally  to  the  de^th  have  some- 
how something  In  conunon.  |  They  represent 
a  gnawing  away  at  a  once-nilghty  tradition, 
an  erosion  of  everything  oUt  of  our  past 
which  was  at  once  wonderfiil  and  glainorous 
and  soul-stirring;  the  substitution  of  the 
dull,  the  humdrum,  the  trtt^.  for  the  thrill- 
ing, the  mysterious,  the  breathtaking. 

It  Is  a  trend  which,  unfortunately,  seems 
to  be  accelerating.  It  Is  a  trend  which  both 
school  people  and  the  lay  public  must  resist 
with  every  legal  means  at  our  disposal  If  the 
Nation's  schools  are  to  cocttlnue  to  fulfill 
their  ancient  role  as  the  tra^ismltters  of  the 
cultural,  the  historical,  the  patriotic  tradi- 
tion which  has  always  in  the  past  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the  inheritance  of  every  Amer- 
ican. The  rights  of  minori^es  In  this  land 
must  always  be  protected,  po  matter  how 
microscopically  small  and  itocal  some  of 
these  minorities  may  be,  but]  nothing  in  this 
concept  confers  upon  any  mmority,  no  mat- 
ter how  tiny  or  tyrannical,  tpe  right  to  dic- 
tate to  the  vast  majority,  particularly  when 
nothing  less  than  the  survival  of  the  great 
Bepubllc  Itself  in  the  years  hfaead  may  well 
be  the  issue  now  at  stake.    [ 

"And  so  it  is,  Joe.  I  hav»  left  the  poor, 
bedraggled  misfits  you  mentioned  until  last, 
those  spindly,  bearded,  round-pegs-in- 
square-holee  who  parade  in  straggling,  evll- 
smelling  lines  with  misspelled  placards  to 
belp  your  enemies,  because  tibey  know  down 
In  their  hearts  they  cannot  liold  a  candle  to 
you;  and  they  envy  you  bjecause  you  are 
something  they  can  never  b«>-a  man. 

Tou  wouldnt  hate  theta,  Joe,  if  you 
could  be  over  here  where  we  are  and  Just 
lee  them  vrith  their  lank-balred,  burning- 
eyed  female  counterparts.  Every  country 
has  its  loose  nuts,  Joe.    Theee  are  ours. 

"But  the  professors  who  lead  them  «md 
who  justify  them,  and  who  egg  them  on  to 
treason — these  prostitutes  of  my  profession, 
I  cannot  excuse.  They  cannot  plead  igno- 
rance. They  know  how  their  actions  give  aid 
»nd  comfort  to  the  enemy,  They  cannot 
claim  that  life  and  success  hAVe  passed  them 
by,  leaving  them  to  chew  on  the  cold  bones 
of  frustration  and  acquire  vicarious  status 
tojugh  showing  off.  Neither  can  they  take 
refuge  in  youth  and  Inexperience. 

"We  cannot  silence  them,  Joe.  To  do  fo 
would  be  to  sully  the  very  cause  you  are 
fighting  for.  But  your  re^Ange  on  these 
•educers  of  the  young  Is  already  complete, 
jniether  you  know  It  or  liot,  tor  around 
tn«  neck  of  each  one  of  tftem  bangs  like 
«»  albatross  the  terrible  pfct\ire  erf  our 
American  wounded,  hands  itruwed  behind 


them,  shot  In  th#  face  in  cold  blood  by  the 
bloody  butchers  whom  these  cap-and-gown 
agitators  have  preferred  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen. 

"It's  not  the  kind  of  memory  I  should  like 
to  have  accompany  me  through  life,  I  can 
tell  you;  but  never  sell  my  profession  short, 
Joe.  For  every  professor  who  plays  footsie 
with  the  Vietcong,  there  are  hundreds,  thou- 
sands more  who  are  loyal,  decent,  patriotic 
Americans,  as  evidenced  by  the  recent  and 
vigorous  protest  enimciated  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley's  faculty 
against  the  few,  fortvmately  the  few  among 
them  who  have  so  coldly  and  cynlcaily 
abused  the  privileges  of  academic  freedom. 

"And  for  every  American  school  today 
which  still  clings  stubbornly  and  blindly  and 
stupidly  to  the  outworn,  exploded  dogmas  of 
progressive  education,  there  are  many,  many 
more  now  swinging  over  dally  to  the  basic 
educational  philosophy  which  we  in  Cali- 
fornia call  'education  in  depth,'  and  which, 
pleEwe  God,  will  help  to  spare  your  children 
what  you  have  had  to  undergo. 

"In  countless  high  schools  across  the  land 
new,  different  courses  in  economics,  in  world 
geography,  are  taking  the  place  of  the  out- 
worn pablum  of  social  studies.  Those  who 
come  after  you.  Joe,  will  understand  more 
clearly  the  real  natiire  of  the  world  we  live 
In,  and  they  should  be  better  armed  and  bet- 
tec  guarded  against  its  ancient  pitfalls. 

"But  above  all  else,  we  educators  are  rising 
above  the  terrible  temptation  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  to  teach  hatred  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  Intolerance  and  narrow  national- 
Ism.  We  teachers  are  still  teaching  America's 
children  to  hope  and  to  aspire  and  to  love 
their  fellow  men,  while  advising  them  all  the 
while  against  the  perils  Implicit  In  a  fool's 
paradise. 

"We  have  faith,  we  educators,  that  scnne- 
tlme  in  the  days  beyond  tomorrow,  education 
in  the  other  lands  of  this  earth  will  cast  off 
its  shackles  and  join  us  in  this  great  mission. 

"That's  about  all  I  can  tell  you,  Joe. 
Nearly  all  of  us  here  are  thinking  of  you  and 
praying  for  you.    God  bless  you." 

This,  then,  is  my  lett«'  to  Viet  Nam.  It 
will  take  you  and  millions  like  you  to  change 
its  promises  to  realities.  As  the  grim  struggle 
escalates,  as  more  and  more  of  otir  sons  and 
brothers  are  cast  into  the  scales,  Ifait  It 
about  time  we  did  a  little  escalating  of  our 
own  right  here  at  home? 

I  can't  think  of  a  better  or  more  rewarding 
place  to  start  than  our  own  schools,  our  own 
colleges;  above  all,  oxir  own  tmlversitiee.  It 
Is  you,  after  all,  who  must  aiuwer  at  last  to 
our  boys  who  come  home  again.  See  you 
dolt! 


EXCERPTS  FROM  STATEMENT  OP  J. 
EDGAR  HOOVER  BEFORE  HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE, FEBRUARY  10,  1966 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
truly  wish  that  every  American  citizen 
could  read  and  digest  the  testimony  given 
by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives each  year.  The  informa- 
tion contained  in  his  statement  never 
f£dls  to  be  diversified,  instructive,  and  ex- 
tremely important.  This  year,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  the  Director's  testimony  re- 
quired 3  hours  and  touched  upon  many 


Issues  which  have  been  in  the  news 
both  this  year  and  last.  Several  days 
ago  this  information  was  made  public 
and  reference  to  it  appeared  in  the  press. 
Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  citi- 
zens ever  see  the  text  of  this  testimony 
as  its  circulation  is  limited. 

To  disseminate  more  widely  the  views 
of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Bureau  on  the 
many  areas  which  are  within  his  juris- 
diction, I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  his  testimony  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point: 

INVXSTIGATIVK    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  now  turn  to  the  investiga- 
tive accomplishments  of  the  Bureau.  The 
Bureau  had  another  banner  year  during  1965 
with  regard  to  investigative  accomplish- 
ments, reaching  new  peaks  in  several  cate- 
gories. 

Convictions  in  FBI  cases  totaled  13,011. 
Convictions  were  obtained  against  96  percent 
of  aU  persons  brought  to  trial,  over  90  per- 
cent being  on  pleas  of  guilty. 

Sentences,  Including  actual,  suspended 
and  probationary,  imposed  in  FBI  cases 
totaled  40.595  years,  and  11  life  sentences 
were  imposed. 

A  total  of  13,491  fugitives  were  located  in 
FBI  cases,  the  highest  nimiber  in  the  past 
decade. 

A  new  aUtime  high  was  reached  with  the 
recovery  of  20,447  automobUes  which  had 
been  moved  across  State  lines.  They  were 
located  in  FBI-investigated  cases  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  FBI  and  local 
authorities. 

Fines,  savings,  and  recoveries  recorded  In 
cases  investigated  by  the  Bureau  reached  an 
alltlme  high  of  $235,171,542,  up  $24,400,140 
over  the  prior  year.  This  averages  out  to 
$1.46  for  each  $1  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  operation  of  the  Bureau  during  the  fiscal 
year  1965. 

Confidential  informants 

The  assistance  and  tremendous  value  of 
good  confidential  informants  in  combating 
crime  are  demonstrated  by  the  accomplish- 
ments resulting  from  their  services  on  our 
behalf  during  the  fiscal  year  1965. 

These  individuals  supplied  Information 
which  led  to  the  location  of  4,080  persons, 
including  2,094  fugitives.  Their  aid  also  re- 
sulted in  the  recovery  of  stolen  merchandise 
and  contraband  valued  at  $9,243,336. 

Other  law  enforcement  agencies  also  bene- 
fited greatly  from  the  activities  of  FBI  in- 
formants. Information  furnished  by  them 
concerning  matters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  was 
relayed  promptly  to  these  agencies.  This  led 
to  the  arrest  by  these  other  agencies  of  4,982 
persons  and  in  the  recovery  of  merchandise 
valued  at  $5,281,393. 

There  is  constant  criticism  from  the  so- 
called  leftwing  element  about  the  use  of  in- 
formants and  great  effort  is  made  to  dis- 
credit them.  It  wlU  be  seen  from  these 
figures  and  accomplishments  that  we  have 
had  great  success  through  the  use  of  inform- 
ants in  bringing  about  apprehensions,  con- 
victions and  recoveries. 

CRIMINAL   REPEATERS 

In  January  1963.  the  FBI  initiated  a  statis- 
tical program  utilizing  criminal  identifica- 
tion records  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an 
analysis  of  the  criminal  and  prosecutive  his- 
tory of  known  offenders.  This  followup  on 
known  offenders  measures  not  only  their 
criminal  history,  recidivism  and  mobility, 
but  eventually  the  success  or  failure  of  spe- 
cific court  action  or  correctional  treatznent. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  nearly 
98,000  criminals  who  were  arrested  In  1963 
and  1064  shows  that  three  out  of  every  four 
had  been  arrested  on  at  least  one  previous 
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ooeaalon.  Orer  oiu-balf  of  them  hsd  n- 
oetvwl  lenient  tz«*tment.  ni^  m  ptfole, 
probation  or  su^Mnded  lentence  at  ■ome 
point  In  tbelr  criminal  career*— and  after 
tlM  first  ooeaalon  on  which  they  were  bene- 
fldarlee  of  lenient  treatment,  these  criminal 
repeaters  averaged  toon  than  three  addi- 
tional arreats. 

Aa  a  part  at  thU  study  on  criminal  oazveis 
wa  recently  conducted  a  special  analysis  of 
7,992  District  of  Ck>lumbla  oOenders  who  were 
arreated  between  January.  198S.  and  July, 
1906,  for  a  crime  In  Washington,  D.C^  and 
on  whom  a  fingerprint  card  was  sutxnltted 
to  our  Identification  Division. 

Based  on  prior  criminal  charges,  83  per- 
cent of  these  Washington,  D.C..  oftenders 
were  repeaters,  and  of  these  one-half  began 
their  criminal  careers  someplace  other  than 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  these  offenders  had  three  or  more  arrests 
each. 

When  considering  the  types  of  crime,  29 
percent  of  the  robbers.  40  percent  of  the 
burglars,  41  percent  of  the  auto  theft  offend- 
ers. 68  percent  of  the  narcotics  offenders,  5 
percent  of  the  murderers,  16  percent  of  the 
rape  offenders,  31  percent  of  the  assault  of- 
fenders, 38  percent  of  the  larceny  offenders, 
44  percent  of  the  sex  offenders,  48  percent  of 
the  gambling  offenders  and  48  percent  of  the 
bogus  check  offenders  had  repeated  In  com- 
mitting these  crimes. 

Another  special  survey  was  conducted  dur- 
ing October  and  November  1964,  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area  during  which 
cooperating  law  enforcement  agencies  re- 
ported to  us  detailed  Information  concerning 
crimes,  victims,  and  offenders. 

The  results  documented  the  metrcqxdltan 
character  of  crime,  that  is,  the  extent  to 
which  the  offender  crosses  Jurisdictional  lines 
and  commits  crtmes.  It  was  found  that  15 
percent  of  all  persons  arrested  In  the  metro- 
politan area  were  nonresidents  of  the  com- 
munity where  arrested. 

Specifically,  for  the  serious  crtmei  29  per- 
cent of  the  offenders  In  suburbia  were  non- 
residents of  the  place  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  Over  half  of  those  arrested  for 
ocanmtttlng  robberies  In  the  siiburbs  were 
nonresidents  of  the  place  where  the  crimes 
were  committed.  The  mobility  of  the  of- 
fender In  the  metropolitan  areas  places  an 
Increased  burden  on  suburban  police  agen- 
cies which  are  generally  below  effective  po- 
lice strength. 

This  survey  also  documented  sotie  of  the 
relatloiMhlps  concerning  the  victim  of  crime 
and  the  offender.  For  instance,  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  while  90  percent  of  thoee  arrested 
for  the  crimes  against  the  person  were  Negro, 
so,  too,  were  82  percent  of  the  victims.  This 
fact  that  the  victim  of  some  crime  is  gener- 
ally from  the  same  social  and  economic  cir- 
cumstances as  the  offender  Is  frequently 
overlooked  in  the  "one-sided  appeal"  for  the 
rights  of  the  offender. 

CBTin  RXOSUORTB 

As  a  general  rule,  crime  rates  which  relate 
the  national  population  to  the  incidence  of 
crime  are  highest  In  those  areas  experiencing 
the  fastest  growing  population.  At  the 
present  time,  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  is  located  in  urban 
areas.  The  rspid  growth  of  fringe  areas  has 
caused  Instability  and  a  pronounced  change 
In  population  density.  The  crime  rate  In 
1964  was  1,361  offenses  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. This  rate  was  11  pwcent  higher  than 
the  rate  In  1963.  ^^.    - 

Crimes  of  violence — murder  and  nonneg- 
llgent  manslaughter,  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
and  acgravated  sasault— comprised  13  per- 
cent of  the  Ctlme  Index  offenses  during  1964 
and  these  offenses,  as  a  whole,  rose  16  per- 
cent over  1988  and  40  percent  over  1958. 
The  property  crlmas  of  burglary,  serious  lar- 
oeny,  and  ante  thaft  made  up  87  percent  of 
the  Index  offenses  and,  as  a  group,  were  up 


IS  percent  in  volume  over  1963  and  81  per- 
cent over  1968. 

Police  offlotn  MUed 

Hw  felonious  'r"""e  of  police  officers  and 
Bssaulta  on  police  acting  in  the  line  of  duty 
continue  to  be  a  serious  problem.  Detailed 
Information  collected  on  police  deaths  re- 
veals 226  law  enforcement  officers  were  mur- 
dered by  criminals  during  the  6-year  period 
1960-64.  Fifty-seven  of  these  killings  were 
reported  during  1964.  Twenty-eight  percent 
of  these  officers  were  slain  while  making 
arrests  or  transporting  prisoners,  23  percent 
were  killed  investigating  robberies  in  prog- 
rees  or  pursuing  robbery  sxupects,  and  20 
percent  died  responding  to  so-called  disturb- 
ance calls,  such  as  family  disputes,  and  man 
with  gun  complaints.  Interrupting  hur- 
galarles  In  progress  or  pursuing  burglary  sus- 
pects and  Investigating  suspicious  persons  or 
circumstances  each  accounted  for  12  percent 
of  the  deaths.  The  remaining  6  percent  of 
the  klUings  were  committed  by  mentally  de- 
ranged or  disturbed  Individuals  who  gave  no 
warning  In  making  their  unprovoked  attacks 
on  the  officers. 

Since  1960,  96  percent  of  all  police  murders 
have  been  committed  with  rifies,  shotguns,  or 
handguns.  Handgtins  actually  have  predom- 
inated in  that  such  weapons  have  been  used 
in  79  percent  of  these  murders.  During  this 
5-year  period  294  persons  were  involved  In 
the  226  police  murders.  Of  this  number, 
249  were  arrested,  33  were  killed  justifiably 
by  police  at  the  time  of  or  shortly  after  the 
Incident,  10  committed  suicide,  1  died  a 
nattiral  death,  and  I  drowned  before  being 
taken  into  custody. 

Tlie  criminal  histories  of  these  persons 
disclosed  78  percent  had  prior  records  of 
arrest  and  more  than  one-haU  of  this  group 
had  previoiu  arrests  for  assaultive-type 
crimes  such  as  rape,  robbery,  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  assault  to  kill,  and  assault  on 
a  police  officer.  There  were,  in  fact,  six  offi- 
cers murdered  by  men  who  had  been  con- 
victed on  earlier  murder  charges  and  later 
released  on  parole.  Almost  one-third  of  the 
police  killers  were  on  parole  or  probation 
when  they  murdered  the  police  officer.  Na- 
UonaUy,  during  1964  police  reported  more 
than  18,000  assaults  on  police  officera  during 
the  course  of  their  duties,  an  assault  rate  of 
10  per  100  officers.  In  contrast,  the  p<dlce 
were  involved  in  only  240  Jiutiflable  killings 
of  felons  In  making  almost  6  million  arrests 
for  criminal  acts. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  You  wouldn't  have  any  Infor- 
mation as  to  how  many  of  these  are  In  the 
halfway  houses,  would  you? 

Mr.  Hooves.  I  wouldn't  have  any  Infor- 
mation as  to  how  many  of  these  are  In  half- 
way houses  because  we  know  nothing  about 
how  the  halfway  houses  operate.  They  are 
handled  by  the  Federal  Prison  Bureau. 
PxMee  eHecttoemeu 

More  than  one-half  of  the  over  $970  mil- 
lion in  cash  and  property  stolen  during  rob- 
beries, burglaries,  larcenies,  and  auto  thefts 
In  1964  was  recovered  ss  a  result  of  effective 
law  enforcement  work. 

The  vast  majority  of  crimes  against  the 
person  are  cleared  by  arrest-  In  1964,  90  per- 
cent of  all  murders,  86  percent  of  the  negli- 
gent manslaughters,  67  percent  of  the  forci- 
ble rapes,  and  74  percent  of  the  aggravated 
assaults  were  cleared  by  arrest.  Clearances 
of  property  crlmss  occurred  in  37  percent  of 
the  robberies,  26  percent  of  the  burglariee.  19 
percent  of  the  larcenies .  and  26  percent  of 
the  auto  thefts.  The  sheer  volume  of  such 
crimes  Is  a  major  factor  in  keeping  down  the 
solution  rate.  The  success  of  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  in  solving  crimes  often  Is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  citizen  alertness,  co- 
operation, and  general  assistance. 

TmtthtVLl  orfmfiwllty 
There  was  a  17-percent  Increase  In  1964 
over  1903  In  tbe  number  of  arrests  of  persons 


under  18  years  of  age.  For  the  coimtry  ts  t 
whole,  persons  \mder  18  years  of  age  com. 
prised  21  percent  of  all  police  arrests  for 
criminal  acts.  This  ranged  from  19  pereent 
in  the  rural  areas  to  30  percent  in  the  sub- 
urban communities.  For  the  serious  offenses 
of  criminal  homicide,  forcible  rape,  robbery, 
aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and 
auto  theft  these  young  persons  were  repre- 
sented in  48  percent  of  the  arrests  natlonall;. 
For  rural  counties  the  proportion  was  38  per- 
cent and  for  tbe  suburban  areas  64  percent. 
While  these  statistics  Indicate  our  young 
people  contribute  a  disproportionate  share 
to  the  total  crime  picture,  arrest  rates  show 
that  a  small  percentage  (4  percent)  of  tlit 
total  young  age  group  Is  repreeented. 

The  handling  of  Juveniles  varies  widely 
throughout  the  Nation.  Overall,  about  half 
of  the  young  people  arrested  during  1964 
were  released  by  the  police  with  a  warning  or 
handled  directly  by  the  police  with  the  par- 
ents.  On  a  national  basis,  an  additional  47 
percent  of  the  young  people  taken  Into  cus- 
tody were  referred  to  Juvenile  court.  The 
remainder  were  either  referred  to  welfait 
agencies,  other  police  agencies,  or  were  cer- 
tified to  criminal  courts  for  trial. 

Parole,  probation  and  clemency  abuse* 

Despite  a  rapidly  rising  crime  rate  in  tbe 
United  States  that  sees  more  and  more  law- 
abiding  citizens  the  unhappy  victims  of  crim- 
inal offenses,  we  appear  to  have  the  paradox 
of  a  new  privileged  class  in  America— the 
repeating  offender. 

Although  his  crimes  increase  in  frequency 
and  Intensity,  except  for  his  relatively  brief 
periods  of  Incarceration  between  paroles  and 
probations,  he  seems  to  gain  ever  greater 
concern  from  some  quarters  for  less  and  lest 
restraint  upon  his  activities.  Law  enforce- 
ment has  been  so  restricted  in  some  inatancei 
that  dedicated  cdBcers  have  resigned  In  dis- 
gust. 

Convicted  criminals  are  patronized  as  mis- 
understood or  underprivileged  victims  of  dep- 
rivation. Their  misdeeds  are  excused  as  the 
effects  of  society's  sins  against  them.  Great 
amounts  of  time,  money,  and  concern  ate 
devoted  to  their  rehabilitation.  They  deserve 
another  chance — and  another — and  another. 

Unfortunately,  little  if  any  concern  is  di- 
rected toward  the  imf  ortunate  victims  of  tbe 
repeating  offender. 

While  enlightened  and  modem  methods  of 
rehabilitation  are  indeed  worthy  objectives. 
and  fair  play  for  wrongdoers  has  historically 
been  the  earmark  of  American  Justice,  this 
fair  play  should  also  apply  to  those  helpless 
dtlaens  who  too  often  are  the  victims  of  re- 
peating offenders,  prematurely  released  from 
confinement  on  parole  or  probation,  termed 
"turnstile  Jiistlce." 

One  need  only  follow  his  dally  newspaper 
to  note  the  too  frequent  tragedies  resulting 
from  misguided  leniency.  Encouragingly, 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  concern  among 
responsible  sources  over  the  perils  surround- 
ing our  citizens.  Many  newspapers  h»« 
courageously  led  In  alerting  the  public  to 
these  dangers. 

Tot,  terror-stricken  crime  victims  must 
often  wonder,  when  they  hear  the  ceaseless 
damor  for  unlimited  concern  for  the  rights 
of  criminals,  whether  they  too  have  any  civil 
rights.  They  must  often  wonder  whether 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  ranks  of 
those  with  a  right  to  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  law-abiding  pub- 
lic, I  feel  certain,  asks  no  more  than  equal 
Justice  and  the  same  protection  of  their 
rights  by  poUce,  prosecutors,  and  Jurists  m 
is  afforded  to  those  who  have  violated  the 
law.  I  am  sure  they  ask  for  no  special 
privilege— Just  fairplay  all  around. 

I  will  dte  some  illustrative  cases  In  variom 
parts  of  the  cotmtry  which  emphasize  the 
dangws  facing  the  public  today.  Theabu«« 
that  arise  from  Improperly  administering  w 
worthy  goals  of  parole  and  probation  ana 
trom  other  leniency  should  be  a  real  concern 
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to  each  member  of  the  p^ibUc  for  he  Is  In 
Jeopardy  of  being  the  ultimate  victim. 

Illustrative  case» — Leniency  to  continuing 
offenders 

In  New  York  City,  a  34-trear-old  man  was 
arrested  in  July  1966,  charged  with  the 
strangtilatlon-murder  of  a  13-year-old  boy. 
Despite  a  record  of  11  artests.  Including  6 
convictions  on  morals  diarges  involving 
minors  since  1956,  this  Individual  was  merely 
fined  or  given  suspended  sentences  in  all  11 
arrests.  Only  once  was  he  treated  in  a 
mental  institution,  despite  a  record  of  sordid 
sex  assaults  upon  children  If^  several  different 
States.  I 

A  Baltimore,  Md.,  man  was  arrested  by 
rei  agents  in  March  1964,  on  charges  of  kid- 
naping, robbing,  and  crimiijally  assaulting  a 
young  waitress.  These  dffenses  occurred 
while  the  man  was  free  on  ball  on  narcotics 
and  larceny  charges,  plus  charges  of  making 
17  obscene  telephone  calls  to  various  women. 
He  had  been  Indicted  in  November  1963,  on 
robbery,  larceny,  and  burglary  charges  and 
freed  on  $16,000  ball.  About  a  month  later, 
he  was  acctised  of  making  the  Indecent  tele- 
phone calls  and,  in  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  charges,  his  bail  was  iaet  at  $2,000  on 
each  charge  or  a  total  of  |i84,000.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1964,  his  ball  was  reduced  to  $10,000 
and  he  was  released  after  a  court  psychiatrist 
reported  there  was  only  a  "rather  remote" 
probability  that  he  would  become  Involved  In 
other  sex  charges.  Two  weeks  later,  on 
March  4,  1964,  he  was  charged  with  kid- 
naping, robbing,  and  raping  the  Baltimore 
waitress. 

In  another  New  York  City  case,  which 
prompted  a  leading  newspaper  to  ask  the 
question  editorially  "This  Is  Justice?"  a  man 
had  been  arrested  21  times  in  25  years  and 
yet  released  time  and  tlm^  again  to  break 
Into  homes  to  rob  and  rape.  He  was  re- 
portedly characterized  by  Hew  York  parole 
authorities  as  a  "patholqglcal  individual, 
antisocial,"  In  1957.  In  the  next  2  years,  he 
was  arrested  twice  on  rape  charges,  both  of 
which  were  dismissed.  In  December  1964, 
he  was  caught  after  committing  his  second 
assault  in  a  month  on  a  Mow  York  actress. 
Both  of  these  assaults  occurred  since  his  re- 
lease on  parole  in  mld-Octdber  1964. 

Typical  of  cases  which  permit  the  release 
of  hardened  criminals  as  a  restilt  of  legal 
technicalities  is  that  of  a  Florida  man  with 
a  47-year  criminal  record  who  was  first  con- 
victed In  1917  for  manslaughter  and  sen- 
tenced to  6  years'  Imprisonment.  In  1933  he 
received  a  20-year  sentenoe  for  assault  to 
murder  and  in  1962  received  a  similar  sen- 
tence for  the  same  type  offeiose.  In  1966,  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  murdering  a  man  and  wife 
and  was  sentenced  to  life  Imprisoiunent.  In 
late  1963  his  conviction  was  appealed  because 
he  had  been  tried  without  an  attorney  and, 
pursuant  to  a  Supreme  Court  decision  In- 
dicating such  action  violated  a  person's  con- 
stitutional rights,  he  was  granted  a  new  trial. 
At  this  trial,  he  pleaded  guilty  to  second  de- 
gree murder  amd  was  placed  on  5  years'  pro- 
bation. On  September  14,  1964,  foUowing 
an  argtunent  over  money,  he  shot  and  killed 
two  women.  Subsequently  convicted  of  first 
<legree  murder,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  In 
the  electric  chair. 

Today  we  are  also  facing  the  frustrating 
problem  of  some  of  our  courts  being  infected 
»W«  the  sentimentalist's  attitude  in  rela- 
tion to  individuals  charged  with  crimes. 
Time  and  time  again  criminals  are  being  re- 
leased under  unreasonable  bail  bonds  to  prey 
once  more  upon  the  pubUc.  One  needs  only 
to  look  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  where  re- 
oently  two  or  three  indlvldinls,  charged  with 
wnk  robbery  at  gunpoint,  were  release  on 
•100  personal  recognizance  bonds.  Report- 
*^y  the  third  one  was  not  released  because 
s  detainer  had  been  filed  against  him  for 
being  delinquent  in  alimony  payments.  Dur- 
u)g  the  conunlsslon  of  this  bank  robbery, 
one  of  the  bandits  reportedly  pointed  a  gun 


at  a  woman  teller  who  had  turned  on  the 
bank's  motion  picture  camera.  According 
to  the  teller,  the  robber  cursed  her  and  she 
heard  the  gun  click.  It  Is  Ironic  that  a  per- 
son can  get  out  of  Jail  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  so  easily  after  allegedly  robbing  and 
attempting  to  kill,  but  cannot  do  so  If  he 
gets  behind  in  his  alimony. 

Niunerous  other  cases  point  out  the  need 
for  a  more  realistic  bond  being  required  of 
individuals  who  definitely  present  a  threat 
to  today's  society.  One  which  comes  qiUck- 
ly  to  mind  involves  an  individual  who  was 
originally  arrested  In  October  1956  on  a 
charge  of  assaulting  a  police  officer  and  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon — automobile. 
He  received  a  0  years'  sentence  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  and  was  paroled  in 
January  1959.  In  October  1960  he  was  ar- 
rested for  possession  of  numbers  slips  and 
paid  a  $100  fine.  In  October  1901  he  was 
arrested  for  making  a  false  report,  petty 
larceny,  possession  of  nximbers  slips,  and 
tampering  with  an  automobile;  however, 
these  charges  were  subsequently  dropped. 
In  November  1961  he  was  arrested  for  taking 
property  without  the  owner's  permission  and 
sentenced  to  serve  60  days.  In  January  1962 
he  was  arrested  on  a  parole  violator's  warrant 
and  incarcerated  tmtll  January  1963.  In 
July  1964  he  was  again  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  attempting  to  procure  for  prostitution  and 
paid  a  $50  fine.  In  June  1965  he  was  ar- 
rested for  armed  robbery  and  homicide  and 
in  July  was  released  on  a  $7,500  bond.  With- 
in a  month,  he  was  again  arrested  for  grand 
larceny  by  trick  and  released  the  same  day 
on  a  $1,000  bond.  The  following  day  he  was 
arrested  for  the  robbery  of  a  bank  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  a  few  weeks  before,  and  Is  pres- 
ently incarcerated  In  lieu  of  bond  on  this 
bank  robbery  charge.  Truly,  turnstile  Jus- 
tice. 

One  of  the  greatest  frustrations  to  law  en- 
forcement today  is  the  fact  that  an  arrested 
criminal  can  thwart  Justice  for  months 
through  poetponement  of  trial  and  nimierous 
appeals,  all  the  while  remaining  free  on  bond. 

Recently  I  heard  of  a  case  In  Philadelphia 
where  an  individual  was  to  be  brought  to 
trial  for  attacking  two  young  girls,  who  re- 
ceived five  postponements  of  his  trial  on  the 
claim  that  he  did  not  have  an  attorney. 

Another  man  surested  for  rape  In  October 
1961  did  not  go  to  trial  tintil  April  1964.  He 
used  the  delaying  tactic  of  hiring  and  firing 
attorney  after  attorney  until  a  disgusted 
Judge  finally  called  a  halt. 

Needless  to  say,  enlightened  and  modern 
methods  of  rehabilitation  are  worthwhile. 
Recent  legislation  enacted,  which  will  per- 
mit the  commitment  or  transfer  of  adult 
prisoners  to  so-called  "halfway"  houses,  the 
granting  of  leave  to  Federal  prisoners  by  the 
day  and  for  weekends  and  work  releases  for 
special  educational  programs  may  be  well  In 
intention  and  spirit,  and  in  the  desire  for  re- 
habilitation. However,  such  programs  must 
of  necessity  be  very  closely  controlled  and 
carefully  supervised  to  Insure  that  convicted 
criminals  are  not  released  unscrupulously  to 
expand  their  parasitic  endeavors  upon  hu- 
manity. Likewise,  we  constantly  hear  state- 
ments concerning  reduction  in  prison  popula- 
tion. This,  too,  is  most  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  when  crime  has  been  on  an 
alarming  Increase  for  the  past  several  years. 

COMBfftTNTST  PAKTT,  VSJk. 

Complete  devotion  to  the  Soviet  Union  has 
always  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  program 
of  the  Communist  Party.  VSJi.  The  party 
certainly  demonstrated  this  allegiance  by  its 
activities  durmg  1966,  particularly  through 
its  attacks  on  VS.  foreign  policy.  Not  since 
the  Korean  crisis  has  the  party,  aided  and 
abetted  by  its  fronts,  sympathizers  and  dupes, 
seized  upon  an  issue  with  such  vehemence  as 
Its  attack  on  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

Such  tactics,  of  course,  are  In  keeping 
with   Its  long-sought  goal   of  achieving   a 


commimlzed  America.  To  achieve  this  goal, 
the  party  does  what  It  can  to  create  confusion 
in  this  country,  and  to  influence  and  manip- 
ulate groups  of  pec^le  to  discredit  our  Na- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Communist  Party  issues,  finances  and 
activities 

Party  Issues 

During  1965,  the  party  continued  its  re- 
lentless and  vicious  attacks  on  the  VS.  for- 
eign policy,  particularly  in  regard  to  Vietnam 
and  the  Dmninican  Republic.  Accusing  the 
United  States  of  engaging  in  "dirty  aggres- 
sion," the  party  has  given  full  support  to  all 
activities  designed  to  obscure  the  true  facts 
In  this  situation.  In  addition,  the  party  has 
attempted  to  tie  in  the  peace  demonstra- 
tions with  the  civil  rights  movement  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  disruptive  effect  from 
both  and  to  create  the  ultimate  in  dissatis- 
faction among  the  activists  in  both  move- 
ments. 

While  the  chief  foreign  policy  objective  of 
the  Communist  Party,  VSJl.  continues  to  be 
the  withdrawal  of  VS.  forces  from  southeast 
Asia,  It  continues  to  advocate  expanded  trade 
with  "socialist"  coxmtries,  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  as 
well  as  with  Communist  China.  The  repeal 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Bouse  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  also  remain  high-priority 
objectives. 

Although  the  party  has  given  llpservlce  to 
actions  designed  to  promote  the  false  Im- 
pression that  it  Is  an  American  political  ptar- 
ty.  Its  actions  clearly  indicate  complete  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States  and  allegiance  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  the  party's  actions 
In  connection  with  the  current  peace  move- 
ment have  been  directed  toward  branding 
the  United  States  as  an  "outlaw  aggressor 
nation"  and  portraying  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
"benevolent  lover  of  peace." 

Finances 

Several  sources  of  Communist  Party,  VSJi.. 
funds  can  be  enumerated  even  though  the 
party  resorts  to  clandestine  methods  and  sub- 
terfuge In  the  handling  of  financial  matters. 
One  source  of  party  funds  is  the  Income  from 
dues  collected  on  a  monthly  basis  from  the 
membership.  In  addition,  each  club  Is  as- 
signed a  quota  for  the  party's  sustaUUng 
fund.  Other  sources  of  Income  are  the  an- 
nual drives  for  funds  for  the  Communist 
newspapers  The  Worker  and  People's  World. 
Additional  Income  Is  received  from  the  for- 
eign circulation  of  these  newspapers,  particu- 
larly in  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

For  many  years,  the  Communist  Party. 
U.SA.  has  encouraged  the  inclusion  of  be- 
quests to  the  party  in  the  wills  of  members 
and  sympathizers.  These  bequests  are  usu- 
ally left  in  the  name  of  some  trustworthy 
Communist,  who.  In  turn,  furnishes  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  party.  Other  sources  of  Income 
include  donations,  public  meetings,  invest- 
ments, and  business  enterprises. 

The  party's  national  office  in  early  1965  In- 
formed all  of  its  districts  that  the  party 
planned  to  spend,  during  1965,  $10,000  for 
wages,  travel,  and  literature  distribution  in 
the  South.  This  was  said  to  represent  a 
modest  Increase  over  1964.  Party  activities 
in  the  South  are  financed  through  what  Is 
termed  a  "Southern  solidarity  assessment," 
which  is  an  Involuntary  assessment  of  1 
month's  dues  payable  each  December. 

Party  organizations  and  publications  al- 
ways seem  to  be  on  the  razor-edge  of  insol- 
vency. This  predicament — real  or  con- 
trived— Is  used  to  generate  never-ending 
party  appeals  for  more  funds  and  to  lull  the 
anti-Conununlst  opp>oeltlon  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security.  Nevertheless,  the  party  some- 
how always  manages  to  secure  siifflclent 
funds  with  which  to  continue  Its  enterprises 
and  activities. 
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Recent  Actlvlttea  of  the  Communist  Party. 
XTjBA. 

Propaganda 

Communist  Party,  VSJi..  propaganda,  de- 
signed to  lessen  popular  support  for  n.S.  for- 
eign policy,  has  been  directed  at  virtually 
every  segment  of  our  society.  The  p&ity  press 
has  made  broad  appeals  to  all  Americans  to 
help  win  "the  mind  of  the  President  for  peace 
In  Vietnam."  One  such  appeal,  for  example, 
urged  every  American  to  participate  in 
picket  lines  and  demonstrations;  to  write  or 
wire  the  President  and  Members  of  Congress; 
to  organize  delegations  to  visit  Washington, 
D.C.,  and.  above  all,  to  Involve  members  of 
churches,  labor  unions,  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions, neighborhood  groups,  and  all  other 
centers  of  people's  activities  in  the  struggle 
for  the  "President's  mind." 

Almost  every  issue  pertaining  to  domestic 
matters  has  been  related  by  the  party  to  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. The  party  continues  to  claim  that  it 
is  a  "necessary  party  that  has  Influence  on 
every  segment  of  social  activity  In  the  coun- 
try," and  that  "wherever  you  And  struggles 
for  progress,  you  will  find  Communists  there." 

Pully  aware  that  Federal  prosecution  under 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  restricted 
many  of  their  activities,  party  leaders  con- 
tinued to  mount  a  massive  propaganda  as* 
sault  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  their  alms 
and  purposes.  In  an  effort  to  gain  supp<Mt 
from  the  academic  conmiunity,  party  spokes- 
men have  utilized  appearances  on  college 
campuses  specifically  to  condemn  this  act. 
In  addition,  they  have  solicited  and  received 
support  from  Communist  parties  in  other 
countries.  The  campaign  against  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Act  of  1950  Is  now  worldwide  In 
nature  and  directed  to  project  the  Illusion 
that  the  Communist  Party,  U.S_A.  is  a  legiti- 
mate party  being  suppressed  because  It  op- 
poses the  imperialistic  aims  of  the  Umted 
States. 

Through  the  dissemination  of  newspapers, 
books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  printed 
matters,  the  party  indoctrinates  its  members 
and  sympathizers  amd  Is  able  to  reach  and 
propagandize  the  non-Communist  masses.  It 
makes  strenuous  efforts  to  Increase  and  ex- 
pand the  distribution  and  consumption  of  its 
literature. 

Youth 

The  communist  Party,  U3A.  continues  Its 
efforts  to  exploit  the  abilities.  Idealism,  and 
enthvixiasm  of  youth  in  the  United  State*, 
for  Its  own  sinister  purposes.  Party  policy 
cloeely  follows  Lenin's  emphasis  on  youth — 
"youth  will  decide  the  Issue  of  the  whole 
struggle,  the  student  youth  and  still  more 
the  working  class  youth."  A  very  practical 
consideration  few  party  policy,  of  course,  is 
the  current  age  level  of  its  membership. 
Party  leaders  are  concerned  about  the  in- 
creased age  level  and  are  devoting  much 
thought  and  effort  to  drawing  youth  Into 
the  party  as  "young  blood." 

Party  leader  Gus  Hall,  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  fut\ire  of  the  party  depends 
on  youth,  has  called  for  an  all-out  effort  to 
recruit  additional  youths  into  the  party. 
One  of  the  steps  taken  in  response  to  this 
edict  was  the  creation  of  a  summer  youth 
project  to  train  additional  cadre  for  leader- 
ship positions.  This  project  was  inaugu- 
rated with  a  a-week  national  youth  leader- 
ship school  under  maximum  security 
conditions  at  Camp  Mldvale,  N.J.,  in  June 
1965.  Leading  party  officials  were  extremely 
pleased  with  this  school  which  was  at- 
tended by  some  80  students  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  These  students 
received  instructions  In  Marxlsm-Leninlam 
from  top  party  officials.  The  studenis  then 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  slimmer  working 
full  time  for  the  party  in  various  party  dis- 
tricts under  the  regular  party  leadership. 

A  primary  task  of  the  students  who  at- 
toided  this  acbool  was  the  raorultmenk  ot 


minority  youth  for  the  party's  year-old  front 
group,  the  W.  B.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America. 
During  the  siuxuner  of  1965,  this  cwganlza- 
tlon  launched  an  ambitious  program  aimed 
at  bolstering  Its  Midwest  region  which  had 
been  beset  hy  factional  disputes,  lack  of 
organisation,  and  adverse  publicity.  Par- 
ticipants In  this  p>rogram  spoke  of  this  "sum- 
mer project"  in  glowing  terms  at  a  confer- 
ence of  national  coordinators  of  the  Dufiols 
Clubs  held  over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  in 
Chicago. 

Public  appearances  of  party  letkders 

In  Una  with  instructions  Issued  by  Ous 
Hall  for  the  party  to  take  advantage  of 
the  upe\irge  in  "radicallzatlon"  among 
American  youth,  leading  party  s|>okesmen 
made  a  record  number  of  over  50  appear- 
ances on  college  campuses  during  the  1964-65 
campus  year,  before  audiences  totaling  over 
36,000.  Ous  Hall  has  vowed  that  party 
leaders  would  "go  anywhere  to  meet  groups 
of  students  in  this  country,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  group."  True  to  his  word, 
party  leaders  crisscrossed  the  country,  with 
Hall  himself  traveling  as  far  west  as  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu.  The  most 
recent  theme  of  the  party  leaders  diatribe 
on  the  campuses  has  been  the  halting  of 
"America's  aggression  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Vietnam."  James  E.  Jackson, 
editor  of  the  Worker,  In  appearances  at  four 
colleges  in  the  State  of  Washington  called 
for  a  mass  student  enlistment  in  the  "peace 
crusade"  to  force  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

The  party  has  high  hopes  of  utilizing 
the  interests  created  by  these  campus  ap- 
pearances to  get  a  nucleus  of  students  in- 
terested in  Marxism-Leninism  and,  subse- 
quently, in  a  position  to  be  recruitM  into 
the  Community  Party.  While  party  leaders 
understand  that  they  may  not  have  over- 
whelming success  of  recruiting  the  students, 
they  are  encouraged  over  their  opportunities 
to  appear  on  campuses  and  gain  an  aura  of 
legitimacy. 

PoUtlcal  activities 

Elated  with  the  November  15,  1966,  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
declared  the  membership  provision  section 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  un- 
constitutional, the  Communist  Party,  U.S-A. 
began  making  bold  plans  for  the  future  aa 
soon   as   the  decision   was   made   public. 

In  a  press  conference  on  November  16, 
1965,  Oua  Hall,  the  party's  Oeneral  Secre- 
tary, declared  that  the  party  would  move 
Immediately  to  get  Communist  candidates  on 
election  ballots  and  would  run  candidates 
for  public  office  wherever  possible.  Hall 
stated  that  the  party  would  take  steps 
for  greater  participation  In  the  1966  elec- 
tion and,  as  part  of  their  stepped-up  ac- 
tivity in  this  regard,  would  Issue  a  new  pro- 
gram to  the  American  people.  Part  of  this 
program  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  political  party  which  would  be  based 
on  Negro,  labor  and  "peace"  groups.  The 
program  declares  that  the  new  party  is  es- 
sential because  the  current  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation  cannot  be  solved  under  the 
two-party  system  as  It  is  presently  situated. 

Communist  influence  in  racial  matters 
Historically,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A., 
has  never  overlooked  the  potential  inherent 
in  any  of  our  country's  problems,  be  they  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  Every  crisis  is  grasped  in 
an  effort  to  exploit  the  situation  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Communist  objectives.  Simi- 
larly, the  party  has  always  aimed  its  biggest 
"guns"  from  its  propaganda  arsenal  and  used 
its  major  efforts  and  functionaries  to  exploit 
minority  groups,  eepecialy  the  Negro  people. 
The  increasing  frequency  of  meetings  of 
party  functionaries  at  the  highest  levels  to 
mold  its  designs  on  the  Negro  question  Is 
Illustrative  of  the  escalation  of  Communist 
efforts  to  Influence  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment.     Whereas      the      party's      national 


Negro  commission  was  almost  dormant  2  to 
3  years  ago,  1965  witnessed  several  key  meet- 
ings by  this  highest  body  In  the  party  de- 
voted  to  racial  matters. 

At  its  meeting  on  March  30-31,  1966, 
labeled  a  "milestone"  by  party  National  Vice 
Chairman  Henry  Winston,  the  general  con- 
sensus was  that  the  party  Increase  Its  ef- 
forts to  lure  support  from  all  segments  of 
society.  Party  General  Secretary  Ous  Hall 
emphasized  that  the  party  must  pursue  Its 
efforts  to  merge  the  struggles  of  the  Negroes 
and  the  working  class  in  order  to  reach  Its 
goal  of  gaining  influence  among  the  masses. 

Just  a  month  later,  on  April  23.  1965,  the 
Negro  commission  again  met  and  passed  a 
number  of  proposals  which  were  immediate- 
ly adopted  by  the  party's  national  commit- 
tee. These  dealt  with  the  party's  far-reach- 
ing and  penetrative  plans  for  exploiting  the 
racial  situation,  as  follows: 

1.  Each  party  district  Is  to  establish  com- 
mittees to  work  with  the  leadership  and  to 
organize  the  party's  activities  in  the  South. 

2.  Permanent  assignments  should  be  made 
in  areas  of  concentration  for  the  recruiting 
of  party  members  with  each  party  district 
working  on  plans  to  recruit  young  Negroes. 

3.  The  party's  role  in  relation  to  the  labor 
movement  should  be  one  of  stimulating  the 
idea  of  organizing  the  unorganized  workers 
in  the  South. 

4.  The  party  leadership  should  prepare  an 
informational  catalog  on  the  South  for  the 
use  of  other  groups. 

6.  The  struggle  for  dvll  rights  must  be 
kept  in, motion. 

6.  The  party  must  raise  substantial 
amoimts  of  money  from  September  to  De- 
cember 1966,  to  be  controlled  by  the  Negro 
commission  for  work  in  the  South. 

Another  key  item  stressed  during  the  April 
23.  1965,  meeting  was  to  have  party  contacts 
with  the  principal  civil  rights  organizations 
working  in  the  South,  including  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee  and 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
as  well  as  with  other  groups  which  supply 
medical  and  legal  aid  in  the  South. 

To  effect  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  party  and  civil  rights  workers.  It 
was  stressed  that  the  party  become  better 
organized  by  meeting  with  individuals  going 
to  the  South  for  temporary  work  in  the  civil 
rights  field  and  having  them  report  back  to 
the  party  about  their  experiences. 

At  another  meeting  of  the  Negro  commis- 
sion held  on  Jtme  23,  1965,  a  leading  part; 
functionary  equated  the  struggle  for  Negroes 
for  flrst-class  citizenship  as  consistent  with 
Marxist-Leninist  doctrines.  Another  party 
leader  suggested  that  the  Communist  Party, 
UJ3-A.  focus  its  attention  on  every  educa- 
tional system  in  the  United  States  where  dis- 
crimination is  practiced  and  urged  that 
Negro  youth  be  drawn  into  the  "socialist 
struggle"   (Communist  struggle). 

These  activities  show  the  clear-cut  designs 
of  the  party  to  exploit  to  its  fuUest  the  racial 
situation,  including  using  it  as  a  stepping- 
stone  for  membership  recruitment. 

That  Communists  are  not  giving  mere  Up- 
aervioe  to  -the  dictates  of  their  masters  is 
clearly  evidenced  in  an  examination  of  the 
many  racial  activities  such  as  demonstra- 
tions, pickets,  boycotts,  and  the  like,  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  recent  past.  There 
is  hardly  an  activity  In  this  area  that  does 
not  have  a  Communist  element  present.  The 
degree  of  Communist  partlclpalton  and  in- 
fluence will,  of  course,  vary  from  activity  to 
acUvlty  but  almost  always  there  will  b* 
found  the  Communist  at  work.  We  also  Una 
party  leaders  arrogantly  proclaiming  the  in- 
volvement of  their  "slaves"  to  Communist 
dicta.  In  May  1965,  Party  leader  Gus  Hall 
proclaimed  that  the  Communist  movement 
Is  making  progress  In  the  clvU  rights  field. 
In  June  1966,  when  it  became  pubUc  knowl- 
edge that  Communists  were  active  In  lengthy 
demonstration*  In  Chicago.  HI.,  relating  to 
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a  school  segregation  protest  (two  party  lead- 
ers. Claude  Ughtfoot  and  Jaimes  West,  Issued 
public  statements  verifying  the  presence  of 
Oommunlsts  in  these  demonstrations. 

The  riots  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  which  took 
place  during  the  period  Au{;u&t  11-14,  1966, 
provided  the  Communist  Reaty,  U.SJI.  and 
other  subversives  with  the  oteans  to  further 
blacken  the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
and  to  atempt  to  fan  the  flame  of  discontent 
among  the  American  people. 

That  the  Conununists  ha*)  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive in  this  action  was  cleaEly  demonstrated 
In  the  remarks  of  one  party  functionary  who 
placed  the  entire  blame  for  the  uprising  on 
the  white  people  and  proposed  to  his  party 
underlings  that  they  take  advantage  of  such 
riots  wherever  they  occur  lalnce  riots  will 
eventually  lead  the  United  States  to  social- 
ism. I 

At  a  stm  higher  level,  thd  national  head- 
qaurters  of  the  party,  on  Au^t  15,  1965,  in- 
structed the  southern  Calift>rnla  party  dis- 
trict to  prepare  articles  conoarning  the  riots 
for  early  publication  in  the  iWorker,  an  east 
coast  Conununlst  newspaper,  Special  efforts 
were  to  be  made  to  play  up  the  police  bru- 
tality angle.  Major  portion*  of  subsequent 
issues  of  The  Worker  and  People's  World, 
a  west  coast  Communist  newspaper,  were 
devoted  to  the  uprising  in  Loe  Angeles  and 
its  aftermath.  Each  article  faithfully  fol- 
lowed the  line  set  by  party  headquarters. 

Despite  the  expressed  good  Intentions  of 
thofce  legitimately  concerned  with  the  civil 
rights  movement,  their  efforts  to  keep  Ccxn- 
munlsts  out  have  been  leM  than  totally 
effective.  This  is  amply  illiitrated  by  the 
Communist  Involvement  In  tbclal  activities 
which  are  often  sponsored  jay  groups  with 
well-meaning  intentions,  'rten,  too,  we 
And  the  extreme  militants,  such  as  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordiiuitiag  Committee, 
whose  leadership  has  proclaimed  that  they 
win  accept  Communists  within  their  ranks. 
Security     measutfs 

The  security  measures  used  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.SA.  in  rec^t  months  can 
best  be  described  as  inconsistent.  On  the 
one  hand,  approximately  70  party  function- 
aries from  various  parts  df,  the  country 
gathered  in  New  York  City  ii !  January  1966. 
for  a  meeting  of  the  party 'sT  national  com- 
mittee. On  the  other  han^,  some  party 
clubs  hold  meetings  on  shoirt  notice.  Iden- 
tlUes  of  members  are  cloeely  guarded  in  some 
party  districts  and  In  other  dlfctricts  a  variety 
of  devices  are  used  to  hold  meetings  under 
secure  conditions.  |  j 

Numerical  atrenMi 

Party  leader  Gus  Hall,  In  tl^e  past,  in  plac- 
ing the  membership  at  lO.OOpi  has  declared 
that  there  are  at  least  lOOtpoO  "sUte-of- 
mlnd "  members  whom  he  defined  as  persona 
sympathetic  to  the  party  line  land  objectives 
Bolstering  this  declaration  ofl  many  persons 
beJig  sympathetic  to  the  party  is  the  claim 
of  party  leaders  that  if  they  ban  defeat  the 
internal  Security  Act  of  1950  they  can  recruit 
50,000  new  members  within  a  ypetr. 

In  keeping  with  this,  on  I  November  16, 
UW5  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
Which  held  that  the  membefshlp  provision 
of  the  act  was  unenforceable  If  the  fifth 
unendment  was  utlUzed  as  a  defense  HaU 
promptly  Indicated  the  decision  would  result 
in  renewed  growth  of  the  pfrty.  In  sub- 
•tantlatlon  of  his  predictloi^,  HaU  stated 
?™ig  a  press  conference  in  Ohlcago,  III  on 
^««nber  6,  1965,  that  the  party  was  exp'eri- 
•Mtog  the  greatest  upsurge  In  its  history. 
.  .  ^*  *•**  P*^y  membership  had  Jumped 
10  1.000  or  2,000  above  Its  loiOOO  total  of  a 
ytsrago.  1 

Party's  18th  national  coritention 

The  most  Important  event  facing  the  Oom- 

auaut  Party,  U.S_A.  in  the  near  future  U  its 

"^  °*"on8l  convention.    Present  plans  call 

w  the  convention  to  be  heldl  In  New  T(m» 
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City  for  4  days  commencing  June  23,  1966. 
Approximately  300  party  delegates  and  150 
alternate  delegates  are  scheduled  to  attend 
the  convention.  In  addition,  the  party  plans 
to  invite  300  nonparty  members  to  attend 
the  convention  as  guests.  The  purpose  of 
Inviting  the  large  number  of  guests  Is  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  convention 
is  not  essentially  a  Communist  Party  con- 
vention and  also  to  create  confusion  as  to 
who  are  the  actual  party  members  at  the 
convention.  To  create  publicity  for  the  con- 
vention, the  party  plans  to  call  a  huge  mass 
meeting  of  several  thousands  on  opening 
night.  The  party  also  plans  to  open  the 
convention  to  television  and  radio  coverage. 

This  win  be  the  first  national  convention 
for  the  party  since  1959.  The  convention  is 
the  highest  authority  of  the  party  and  osten- 
sibly is  authorized  to  make  political  and 
organizational  decUlons  bearing  on  Its  entire 
membership.  ActuaUy,  the  convention  pro- 
ceedings and  decisions  will  be  controlled  by 
the  dictatorial  manipulations  of  Party  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gus  Hall.  A  new  national 
committee  conslsang  of  older  comrades  sub- 
servient to  Hall  and  selected  youth,  Negro, 
and  mass  organization  representation  will 
be  "elected." 

To  attract  youth  and  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  "new  left."  the  party  convention  will 
endeavor  to  project  the  party  as  a  legitimate 
political  organization.  Every  effort  wiu  be 
made  at  the  convention  to  depict  the  party 
as  the  vanguard  of  the  "peace"  and  "civil 
rights"  movements.  As  In  the  past,  the  con- 
venUon  will  endeavor  to  Identify  the  party 
with  the  working  class  and  trade  union 
movement. 

CommunUt  front  and  Communi3t-inflltrated 
organizations 
In  furthering  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  international  Communist  conspiracy 
the  ConMnunlst  Party,  U.S.A.  creates  and 
utilizes  Communist  front  organizations.  In 
this  manner  the  party  attempts  to  conceal 
and  disguise  Its  activities  and  to  lend  a 
semblance  of  respectability  to  Its  operations. 
Through  these  fronts,  the  party  conducts 
presstire  and  propaganda  campaigns,  dissem- 
inates Communist  Uterature  and  propaganda, 
raises  funds,  recruits  new  members  and  In- 
sidiously exploits  the  masses  and  public  opin- 
ion to  further  Its  revolutionary  aims  and 
purposes. 

The  party,  in  supplementing  Its  program 
of  deceit  carried  on  through  Its  front  groups 
and  to  further  disguise  Its  activities,  con- 
tinues to  urge  its  members  to  join  and  In- 
filtrate legitimate  nonsubverslve  organiza- 
tions. The  objectives  of  the  party  members 
are  to  work  into  or  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  these  legitimate  groups  in  an  at- 
tempt to  control  or  influence  the  jwlicies  of 
such  groups,  or  the  thinking  of  their  mem- 
bers, without  exposing  the  party's  interest 
in  the  groups. 

Some  of  the  main  spheres  of  activity  In 
which  the  party  is  toterested  relate  to  peace, 
youth,  Negro,  political,  trade  union  and  dis- 
armament matters,  and  attacking  U.S.  poUcy 
relative  to  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Prosecutive  action  against  party  frtmta 
The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  effec- 
tive September  23,  1960,  requires  that  aU 
Conmaunlst  front  organizations  register  aa 
such  with  the  Attorney  General.  As  might 
be  expected,  none  of  the  known  fronts  have 
complied  with  this  requirements,  thus  plac- 
ing the  burden  upon  the  Government  to 
compel  such  compliance. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  and  the  order 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
determining  the  Conununlst  Party.  U.8JV., 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  filed  petitions  with  the 
Board  seeking  to  cause  the  registration  of 
32  organizations  as  Commimlst-front  orga- 
nlzatlons  within  the  proTlslons  of  the  act. 


Petitions  as  to  eight  of  these  have  been  dls- 
mlaaed  due  to  the  dissolution  of  the  orga- 
nization. The  Board  completed  hearings  as 
to  the  other  14.  Of  these,  four  have  been 
placed  In  indefinite  abeyance  since  they  are 
not  presently  in  existence;  orders  became 
final  regarding  seven  but  the  organizations 
subsequently  dissolved;  one  order  was  set 
aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeals;  and  two  have 
been  remanded  to  the  Board  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  adduce  additional  evidence.  None 
have  registered. 

Prospective  action  against  the  Communist 
Party-USA. 
The  Government's  prosecutive  action 
against  the  Communist  Party,  U.S_A.  stands 
much  the  same  as  ouUlned  In  my  testimony 
when  appearing  before  you  last  year. 

Retrial  of  the  party,  which  was  reindicted 
on  February  25,  1965,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  for  fail- 
ure to  register  with  the  Attorney  General 
as  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  began 
November  1.  1965.  On  November  19,  1965, 
the  party  was  found  guilty  as  charged  In  the 
23-count  indictment  and  was  ordered  to 
pay  the  maximum  fine  of  $230,000.  The  con- 
viction Is  being  appealed. 

The  Indictment  returned  in  March  1962 
against  Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the 
party,  charging  him  with  faUure  to  register 
for  the  party  and  with  failure  to  return  the 
registration  statement,  remains  outstand- 
ing. As  was  the  situation  last  year,  the  court 
has  postponed  the  hearing  on  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  indictment  and  setting  of  a  trial 
date  pending  a  final  decision  In  the  registra- 
tion case  against  the  Communist  Party  as  an 
organization. 

As  to  the  provision  of  the  act  which  re- 
quires individual  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  register,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  had  Issued  registration  orders 
against  43  national  and  district  party  fimc- 
tlonaries.  Two  of  these  cases  were  consoli- 
dated for  appeal  purposes  and  on  November 
15,  1965,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
ruling  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  which  had  upheld  the  Boctrd's  reg- 
istration orders.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  orders  violated  the  fifth  amendment 
privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
Need  for  vigilance 
The  Communist  Party.  U.SA.  constitutes 
a  grave  security  threat  to  our  Nation,  not 
only  because  of  its  subversive  historical  back- 
ground, its  antidemocratic  philosophy  and 
its  insidious  tactics,  but  also  because  of  the 
particular  nature  of  the  party  Itself— an  or- 
ganization controlled  and  directed  by  Mos- 
cow whose  ultimate  goal  U  to  overthrow  our 
form  of  government. 

A  widespread  underesUmation  of  the  men- 
ace which  the  party  presents  to  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States  is  Just  the  im- 
pression the  party  desires  to  present.  The 
ability  of  the  party  to  seize  upon  items  of 
discontent  and  to  fan  the  sparks  of  civil 
disobedience  into  acttial  strife  presents  a 
clear  and  present  danger. 

Other  organizations 
There  are  numerous  other  organizations 
requiring  much  the  same  Investigative  cover- 
age  as   that   required   for   the   Communist 
Party-U.8A. 

Trotskylte  Organizations  and  Communist 
Splinter  Groups 

Some  of  these  are  revolutionary  groups 
such  as  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Pro- 
letarian Party  of  America,  and  the  Progres- 
sive Lab(Hr  Party.  The  manner  in  which  their 
objectives  are  to  be  reached  may  vary,  but 
the  ultimate  goal  is  the  same — the  destruc- 
tion of  our  free,  democratic,  open  fonn  of 
government. 

Splinter  groups  are  those  groups  which 
have  broken  away  from  the  mainstream  of 
the  Communist  Party,  VJBJL,  uauaUy  over 
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IntaipretetloD  or  Implementation  of  baalc 
Oommnnlrt  Ideology.  While  the  teachlaga 
of  Mazx.  Engelx,  and  Leolzi  form  the  l>u«  for 
the  progimm*  of  th«M  groups,  they  v&ry  u 
to  the  Intszpretatlon  of  theee  taacblngi  and 
In  the  manner  In  which  their  objectlvm  are 
to  be  reached.  Many  of  these  groups  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  favor  the  Chinese  Oom- 
Qunlat  Party  line  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Sodallat  Workers  Party 
The  Sodallat  Workers  Party  was  the  first 
major  group  to  oppose  the  Communist  Farty, 
VJB^.  for  the  right  to  lead  an  American 
Ocmmunlst  revolution.  It  Is  the  largest 
TVotskytte  organisation  In  the  XTnlted  States. 
FactlonalUm  within  the  Sodallst  Workera 
Party  itself  has  spawned  other  groupa,  who 
while  following  the  teachings  of  Troteky,  dif- 
fer with  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  over  the 
means  to  be  utilized  In  the  attainment  of 
a  workers'  world  and  a  classless  soi^ety. 
Among  such  offshoots  of  the  Socialist  Wors- 
en Party  are  the  Johnson-Forest  Group,  the 
Workers  World  Party,  the  American  (X>m- 
mlttee  for  the  Fourth  International,  and 
the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Fourth 
International 

Proletarian  Party  of  America 
Tlie  Proletarian  Party  of  America,  while 
not  a  Trotskylte  organization.  Is  a  re^'olu- 
tlonary  Marxist  group  which  was  formed  In 
1B30.  Its  ptupoee  Is  to  overthrow  the  '3ov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  by  force  and 
violence. 

Progressive  Labor  Party 
One  of  the  more  recently  organised  and 
one  of  the  most  militant  organizations  lii  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party.  This  group  was 
created  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Movement 
In  early  1063  by  individuals  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Communist  Party,  V3Jl  At 
the  first  national  convention  of  the  Proixea- 
alve  lAbor  Movement,  held  in  New  York  dty, 
April  15-18.  1B66.  the  name  of  the  orgaiiiaa- 
tlon  was  changed  to  the  Progressive  labor 
Party. 

Utiliaing  what  It  considers  to  be  ills  of  a 
capitalist  society,  such  as  unemployment, 
poor  housing,  discrimination,  police  bru- 
tality, unequal  educational  opportunities. 
ootTupUon,  poverty,  and  the  alleged  indif- 
ference of  trade  union  leaders  and  employers 
toward  the  workers,  the  Progressive  I^bor 
Party  aggressively  and  mUitantly  strives  to 
enlarge  Its  organisation  and  develop  foHow- 
ers  for  Its  goal,  a  socialist  United  States  based 
on  Marxlat-Leninlst  principles. 

Student  Committee  for  Ttavel  to  Cuba 
The  use  of  Progressive  Labor  Party-spon- 
sored front  groups  has  been  another  favorite 
tactic  of  this  organization.  One  of  its  best 
known  fronts  has  been  the  Student  Oonunit- 
tee  for  Travel  to  Cuba  which  organised  suc- 
cessful trips  to  Cuba  In  1968  and  1004  In 
defiance  of  the  State  Department  ban  on 
such  travel.  Based  upon  Information  devel- 
oped by  the  FBI.  the  Department  of  Justice 
presented  facU  relative  to  the  1988  trip  to  a 
Federal  grand  jury.  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  N.T..  and  on  September  27, 
1948.  Indictments  as  to  four  individuals  were 
returned.  Tliey  were  charged  with  con- 
qiiraey  to  violate  section  118S(b),  title  8, 
united  States  Oode,  for  organbdng  this  1968 
trip  at  60  IndlTlduals.  Itlal  of  these  Individ- 
uals has  been  completed  and  Is  awaiting  tha 
ooorfs  decision. 

BoUowlng  the  1964  trip  In  which  84  persons 
traveled  to  Cuba,  tbs  Department  of  Justice 
obtained  Indletmenti  against  9  pstsons  on 
September  73,  1984.  In  the  Kastem  Dlstrlot 
of  New  York,  for  conspiracy  to  organize  the 
1964  trip  In  vloUUon  of  section  1185(b). 
tltls  8.  united  States  Oode.  Tliase  individuals 
an  awaiting  trial. 

Kay  3  MovsoisBt 
Anothar  suooesaful  front  organisation  of 
the  Pfogresslve  L*bar  Party  Is  the  May  2 


Movement  which  was  organized  in  April  1964. 
by  a  group  of  young  people  who  participated 
in  the  Tale  Socialist  Union  conference  on 
"Socialism  In  Amslca."  The  original  aim  of 
tbls  organlzatloD  was  to  plan  and  execute  a 
demonstration  in  New  York  City,  on  May  3, 

1964,  to  demand  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  Since  that  time. 
It  has  cont:aued  In  existence  and  has  held  a 
number  of  demonstrations  protesting  United 
States  action  in  Vietnam. 

Harlem  Defense  Council 
Tlie  Harlem  Defense  Council  is  basically 
the  creation  of  Bill  Epton,  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  the  Progreslve  Labor  Party. 
This  organization  was  extremely  active  In  the 
events  following  the  outbreak  of  rioting  in 
Harlem  In  July  1984. 

As  the  result  of  his  activity  In  connection 
with  the  Harlem  rioting,  Bpton  was  arrested 
on  August  6,  1964,  on  a  charge  of  advocating 
criminal  anarchy.  This  charge  was  dismissed 
on  June  7,  1966,  and  on  the  same  date  Epton 
was  rearrested  and  charged  with  inciting  to 
riot,  conspiracy  to  riot,  advocacy  of  criminal 
anarchy,  and  conspiracy  to  advocate  criminal 
anarchy.  The  charge  of  inciting  to  riot  was 
subsequently  dismissed  but  on  December  20, 

1965,  Epton  was  found  guilty  of  the  other 
three  charges  and  on  January  27,  1966,  he 
was  sentenced  to  prison  for  1  year  on  each 
oount  to  be  served  concurrently. 

The  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  the  Har- 
lem Defense  Council  continue  their  policy  of 
creating  hate  and  distrust  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  and  miss  no  opportu- 
nity to  hurl  charges  of  brutality  and  mal- 
feasance against  that  department. 

JTIan-  and  hate-type  organizationa 

I  should  like  to  ttu'n  to  the  Klan-  and 
hate-type  organizationa  which  make  up  an- 
other category  of  organizations  which  require 
widespread  coverage  on  our  part. 

Ean-type  organizations 

Numerous  incidents  have  arisen  In  the 
racial  field  which  have  highlighted  the  par- 
ticipation of  Klansmen.  These  incidents 
have  Involved  beatings,  killings  and  the  gen- 
eral denial  of  civil  rights  to  individuals. 

There  are  14  active  Klan-type  organiza- 
tions operating  in  the  UiUted  States.  These 
operate  out  of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina.  South  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  The  estimated  membership  is 
14.000  and  Increasing. 

The  largest  of  the  Klan  groups  Is  the 
United  Klans  of  America,  Inc.,  Knights  of 
the  Ku  mux  Klan,  run  by  Robert  Shelton 
and  headquartered  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  this  group  has  commenced 
organizational  efforts  in  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wisconsin 
and  Texas.  The  chief  means  used  by  this 
and  other  Klan  groupa  to  attract  adherents 
and  gain  publicity  Is  the  public  rally  at 
which  Klan  leaders  openly  advocate  white 
supremacy  and  denounce  any  form  of  racial 
integration. 

The  Bureau  continues  Its  program  of  pen- 
etrating the  Klan  at  all  levels,  and,  I  may 
say,  has  been  quite  successful  In  doing  so. 

The  Bureau's  role  in  penetrating  the  Klan 
has  received  public  attention  due  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  brutal  murders  of  Viola  Lluaso 
In  Alabama,  Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  A.  Penn  in 
Oewgla.  and  the  three  dvil  rights  workers 
In  Mississippi.  We  have  achieved  a  number 
at  other  tangible  accompliabments  in  this 
field,  most  of  which  are  not  publicly  known 
but  are  most  slgjilfieant. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Hste-fype  and  other  ornaniaation* 
Mr.  Hoovxs.  Oenerally  speaking,  bate-type 
and  similar  extremist  organisations  parade 
under  the  guise  of  patrlottam.  anttcommu- 
nlam  and  concern  for  the  destiny  of  ttia 
country.    Behind  this  Tsnser,  bowvrsr.  Is  s 


deep  hatred  for  such  groups  as  the  Negroes, 
members  of  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths] 
and  Immigrants. 

While  pretending  to  formulate  their  own 
particular  theorlea  for  improving  our  Gov- 
ernment in  solving  complicated  social,  po. 
lltlcal  and  economic  problems,  the  extrem- 
ists merely  offer  emotloneJly  charged  solu- 
tions to  the  gullible  and  unthinking  person 
who  craves  for  the  simple  answer.  They  call 
for  improved  government,  yet  continually 
defame  those  in  high  office.  They  pretend  to 
be  Christians  and  God-fearing,  yet  preach 
hatred  for  those  of  differing  religions  or 
races.  They  preach  a  return  to  their  own 
Idea  of  "Constitutional  Government,"  yet 
defy  the  laws  of  Congress  and  trample  on  tbe 
rights  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Presently  under  investigation  by  the  FBI, 
in  addition  to  the  Klan,  are  15  such  groups 
with  a  total  estimated  membership  of  about 
400.  Included  are  such  organizations  as  tbe 
American  Nazi  Party,  the  National  States 
Rights  Party,  and  the  Deacons  of  Defense 
and  Juatlce,  Inc. 

American  Nazi  Party 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  the  self-styled 
leader  of  the  American  Nazi  Party,  has  been 
peddling  professional  hate  during  the  exist- 
ence of  hU  organization  for  the  past  6  years. 
The  national  membership  of  this  group  Is 
less  than  100.  Defeated  in  the  1965  Virginia 
gubernatorial  election,  Rockwell  through  bis 
"political  party"  still  cherlahee  political 
power  at  the  national  level.  According  to 
his  plan,  should  his  organization  take  com- 
mand of  the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  Nazis  will  exterminate  Jews  by 
Hltlerian  methods  and  banish  all  Negroes  to 
Africa.  Subsequent  to  his  electoral  setback, 
Rockwell  experienced  Internal  Revenue 
seizure  of  the  office  equipment  at  party 
headquartera  in  Arlington,  Va.,  to  satisfy  t 
tax  lien,  and  a  change  of  ownership  of  tbe 
premises  housing  party  headquarters  neces- 
sitates a  relocation  in  the  near  future. 

Behind  the  masks  of  patriotism,  antt- 
communism  and  Aryan  supremacy,  Rock- 
well Is  dedicated  to  creating  a  climate  of 
religious  and  racial  hatred  against  his 
principal  targets — the  Jews  and  Negroes. 
Nazi  propaganda  is  replete  with  Insulting 
and  savage  humor  depriving  its  victims  of 
all  semblance  of  dignity.  Rockwell  views  bis 
country  as  the  helpless  victim  of  an  imagi- 
nary "Zionist  conspiracy,"  whose  only  salva- 
tion la  to  follow  the  Ideals  of  his  hero  and 
inspiration — Adolph  Hlter. 

Although  Rockwell  claims  that  he  and  bis 
troopers  never  engage  in  violence  except  In 
self-defense,  the  garish  and  theatrical  dem- 
onstrations staged  by  this  group  are  in- 
tended deliberately  to  provoke  breaches  of 
the  peace  and  riotous  action. 

National  States  Rights  Party 

The  National  States  Rights  Party,  wboee 
national  director  is  Dr.  Edvrard  R.  Fields,  bai 
an  estimated  membership  of  approximately 
75.  A  principal  spokesman  who  travels 
about  the  country  spewing  hate  Is  vice  chair- 
man of  the  group,  J.  B.  Stoner.  This  orga- 
nization favors  segregation  of  the  races  in 
schools,  Aiteed  Forces,  and  residential  com- 
munities. 

Deacons  of  Defense  and  Jxistlce,  Inc. 

Another  organisation  spawned  from  tbe 
racial  unrest  existing  in  the  South  during 
the  past  year  is  the  Deacons  of  Defense  and 
Justice,  Inc.  This  militant  Negro  organiza- 
tion was  organized  in  Joneeboro,  La..  In  1964 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  memben 
defending  themselves  against  Klan  violence 
and  to  provide  protection  not  given  by  local 
authorities.  The  Deacons  were  most  promi- 
nent in  the  Bogaluaa,  La.,  area  during  much 
of  the  racial  disturbance  there  during  1965 
and  worked  dosely  with  the  Congress  of 
Baolsl   CqusUty   and   tbe   Bogalusa   Voters 
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I^esgue.  Leaders  of  this  organlsattan  have 
encouraged  Negroes  to  arm  rtfaemselves  and 
lonn  roving  patrols  equipped  with  walkie- 
tslkles  in  an  effort  to  discourage  Klan-type 
violence. 

Black  VtuKm  and  Blacia  VatUmaUst 
extremist  groupt 

Mr.  HoovsB.  At  the  same  time,  a  number 
ctf  violently  antiii^te  Negro  organizations 
add  to  our  responsibilities  ai|4  work.  These 
include  such  organization  aa  the  Nation  of 
Islam,  better  known  as  the  "Black  Muslims." 
This  Is  the  largest  such  all-Negro  organiza- 
tion, its  membership  being  ^bout  6,800. 

As  to  the  black  natlonisUst  extremist 
groups,  one  such  group  knoiHi  as  the  Orga- 
nisation for  Black  Power  came  into  existence 
during  the  summer  of  1965  and  is  still  in  its 
Infancy.  Its  aim  Is  to  gain  political  control 
of  major  U.S.  cities  through  mobilization 
and  control  of  the  Negro  residents. 

UuUvlduals  connected  wltt)  its  founding 
represent  various  facets  of  the  nailitant 
Negro  extremist  community.  The  chairman 
of  tbe  organization  la  Jesse  Gray.  He  is  a 
former  Harlem  organizer  for  the  Communist 
Party.  USA.  | 

Black  Muslim  Groups 
NaUon  of  lalain 

Tbe  Nation  of  Islam,  an  ail-jBTegro,  violently 
antlwhlte  organization,  Is  frequently  refored 
to  as  the  "Black  Muslins."  ifie  organization 
teaches  complete  separation  of  the  races,  eco- 
nomic Independence  for  the  eo-called  Negro, 
and  that  the  black  man  in  the  United  States 
will  In  the  future  own  and  occupy  a  separate 
black  nation. 

Tbe  national  headquartera  of  this  orga- 
nization Is  located  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  its 
leader  Is  a  Georgia-born  Negro  who  calls  hlm- 
selm  Elijah  Muhammad  and  claims  to  have 
been  selected  by  Allah,  the  Supreme  Being, 
to  lead  the  so-called  Negro  out  of  slavery. 
Mubanunad  and  some  other  members  of  the 
organization,  declaring  that  members  of  the 
organization  owe  no  allegianqa  to  the  United 
States,  have  refused  to  register  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Acts. 
Members  of  this  group  have  continuously 
been  involved  In  violent  conflict  with  local 
police. 

Tbe  expulsion  from  the  g^oup  in  1964  of 
Malcolm  X  Little,  former  national  function- 
ary and  leading  spokesman  for  the  organiza- 
tion, and  his  subsequent  assassination  in 
February  1965,  have  played  a  marked  role 
in  causing  the  membership  to  decline  in 
the  Nation  of  Islam.  \ 

Organization  of  Afro-American  Unity 
The  formation  of  the  Organisation  of  Afro- 
American  Unity  was  announced  in  June  1964 
by  its  leader,  the  late  Malcolm  X  Little.  The 
purpose  of  the  group  is  to  hrtng  before  the 
United  Nations  the  existing  ^blems  of  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States.    ' 

Since  the  assassination  of  lilttle.  this  orga- 
nisation has  been  groping  in  the  darkness  in 
» search  for  leadership.  The  eventual  destiny 
and  direction  of  the  Organi^tlon  of  Afro- 
American  Unity  will  be  det^Anlned  by  the 
eventual  victor  in  the  power  struggle  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Malcolm  X  LlttlA 

Black  Nationalist  Eztrenilst  Groups 
Revolutionary  action  lavement 
The  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  has 
been  in  existence  since  eaDly  1963.  It  Is 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  otf  the  capltaUst 
«y«em  in  the  United  Stat**,  by  violence 
"  necessary,  and  to  Ita  replacement  by  a 
•oclallst  system  oriented  toward  tbe  Chineee 
Communist  InterpretaUon  of  Marxism- 
l«ninl8m.  The  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment U  entirely  nonwhite  In  membership, 
ctaadestlne  in  nature,  and  oWes  Its  primary 
•JJ^ance  to  the  "Bandung  world."  that  U, 
»e  nonwhite  races  of  the  world,  rather  than 
»  »ny  national  entity,  as  sucb.  The  group 
"»»  organized  units  or  membership  in  ssr- 


eral  of  the  larger  cities  and  is  attempting  to 
recruit  new  members  and  expand  its  sphere 
of  infiuence. 

Organization  for  black  i>ower 
Tbs  Organization  for  Black  Power  formally 
cams  Into  existence  at  a  conference  held  in 
Chicago,  m.,  over  the  July  4,  1965,  weekend. 
According  to  Its  llteratvue  "Membership  In 
the  Organization  for  Black  Power  shall  be 
of  organizations  and  individuals  who  accept 
the  perspective  of  Black  Power  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  organization  in  the  struggle 
for  this  power." 

The  organization  states  it  "is  part  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  people  all  over  the 
world  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  to  impose 
Its  way  of  life  on  the  whole  world  and  to 
build  a  new  world  free  from  exploitation." 

Mintitemen 

Ths  BOnutemen  organization  is  another 
group  whose  activities  are  closely  followed. 
We  have  penetrated  this  organization  and 
our  sources  keep  us  posted  on  developments. 
We  disseminate  the  results  of  our  Investiga- 
tions on  a  continuing  bSMls  to  pertinent 
agendas  of  the  Govenmient,  including  the 
Secret  Service. 

The  organization  la  headquartered  at  Nor- 
bome.  Mo.,  and  is  headed  by  Robert  DePugh. 

Minutemen  dalms  Its  primary  purpose  is 
to  prepare  Its  members  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
event  the  Government  la  taken  over  by  the 
Ck>mmunl£t8.  In  Janueu*y  1966  DePugh  ad- 
vised special  agents  of  the  FBI  that  this 
coimtry  needs  to  get  rid  of  those  "parasites 
in  Washington  and  draw  up  a  new  Constitu- 
tion Inasmuch  as  the  old  one  is  outmoded." 

DePugh  has  also  said  that  the  Minutemen, 
as  an  organization  does  not  buy  or  store  arms, 
but  individual  members  maintain  whatever 
arms  and  ammunition  they  purchase  with 
their  own  personal  funds  "which  Is  their  con- 
stitutional right." 

He  has  stated  that  his  organization  will 
stress  "infUtration"  of  opposing  groups,  and 
turn  to  armed  revolt  only  as  a  last  resort.  He 
has  said  that  "we  feel  that  with  the  use  of 
intelligence,  security,  propaganda,  and  in- 
filtration we  can  tiurn  our  enemies'  weapons 
against  themselves."  He  has  stated  that 
the  Minutemen  advocate  "armed  resistance 
only  when  it  has  become  very  apparent  to  all 
the  people  that  Communists  or  Fascists  have 
overtaken  the  Goverimient  and  all  the  peo- 
ple themselves  are  willing  to  support  an 
armed  revolution."  An  excellent  example  of 
this  organization's  effort  to  store  munitions 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Jime  1965 
through  Information  furnished  by  the  FBI, 
local  authorities  located  36  sticks  of  dynamite 
trnd  other  blasting  equipment  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam County,  Va.  The  explosives  were  stored 
by  a  local  lAnutemen  unit  which  had  been 
using  the  area  as  a  training  site. 

We  have  long  been  aware  of  the  Minute- 
men organization  and  our  investigation  indi- 
cates the  organization  is  a  loose  federation, 
with  each  unit  acting  Independently  and 
lacking  any  real  central  control.  DePugh  is 
the  only  known  leader  of  the  group  and  acts 
as  its  sole  spokesman. 

DePugh  avoids  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  substantiate  all  of  the  things  he  says  of 
the  Minutemen.  For  example,  while  he  has 
placed  the  membership  of  the  organization 
at  "more  than  25,000,"  there  is  little  real 
evidence  that  the  Minutemen  Is  anything 
more  than  essentially  a  paper  organization 
with  a  membership  estimated  at  500. 
Nationalist  activities  in  Puerto  Rico 

Another  continuing  internal  security  prob- 
lem is  the  activity  of  the  violent  revolution- 
ary minority  among  the  advocates  of  inde- 
pendence for  Puerto  Rico.  The  bulk  of  these 
individuals  advocating  Independence  by  vio- 
lence are  afflllat.firt  with  nine  proindependence 


organizations  all  of  vlilcli  are  nnder  active 
Investlgatloii. 

niese  groups  are  active  principally  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  among  the  Puerto  Rlcaa 
population  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The 
chief  danger  from  them  continues  to  lie  in 
acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  small  groups 
or  individuals.  In  the  p<Mt.  these  acts  have 
ranged  from  arson  and  sabotage  to  an  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  November  1950  and  the 
shooting  of  Members  of  Congress  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1964. 

Demonstrations  protesting  U.S.  policy  totoard 
Vietnam, 

Demonstrations  protesting  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam  which  have  been  held  through- 
out the  United  States  during  1965  have  most 
certainly  been  a  factor  resulting  in  addi- 
tional demands  upon  our  manpower  because 
of  the  Interest  in  and  support  of  some  dem- 
onstrations by  some  of  the  subversive  orga- 
nizations I  have  discussed. 

Since  February  1965.  scarcely  a  day  has 
gone  by  without  a  demonstration  in  some 
dty.  Particularly  active  have  been  faculty 
members  and  students  from  colleges  and 
universities  in  all  aectlons  of  this  country. 
Demonstrations  have  taken  the  form  of  sit- 
ins,  teach-ins,  picket  lines,  speak-outs  and 
widespread  distribution  of  material  critids- 
Lng  U.S.  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  Party  and  other  sub- 
versive groups  such  as  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
Clubs  of  America,  a  Communist-inspired. 
Marxist-oriented  youth  group;  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  which  has  been  designated  as 
subversive  by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  10460;  its  youth  aflUlate, 
the  Young  Socialist  Alliance;  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  a  pro-Chinese  Marxlat  group 
and  its  affiliate,  the  May  2  Movement;  and 
the  Workers  World  Party,  a  pro-Chinese 
Communist  splinter  group,  have  actively  sup- 
ported and  participated  In  demonstrationa 
alCMig  with  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  a  youth  group  with  active  Conunu- 
nlat  infiltration. 

There  follows  the  highlights  on  five  na- 
tional demonstrations  we  have  had  during 
the  past  year. 

Student  March  on  Washington 

On  April  17,  1966,  a  student  march  on 
Washington,  sponsored  by  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Sodety,  attracted  an  estimated 
15,000  participants.  Induded  among  the 
participants  were  Arnold  Johnson,  Commu- 
nist Party,  U.S.A.  public  relations  director, 
and  Michael  Zagarell,  national  youth  director 
of  the  party.  George  Meyers,  a  member  of 
the  national  bocu'd  of  the  party,  distributed 
copies  of  The  Worker  an  east  coast  Commu- 
nist newspaper,  during  this  demonstration- 
Numerous  other  Communist  Party  members 
were  observed  participating.  Gus  HaU,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  party,  reported  that  the 
Conununlsts  participated  in  tbe  march  and 
described  it  as  an  "unforgettable  event." 
Zagarell  said  "we"  played  a  decisive  role  and 
Johnson  stated  "our"  people  were  there  from 
all  over  the  country. 

National  Teach-Ina 

The  Inter-university  Committee  for  a 
Public  Hearing  on  Vietnam,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Interunlverslty  Committee  for 
a  Public  Hearing  on  Foreign  Policy,  spon- 
sned  a  national  teach-in  on  May  15,  1966, 
at  tbe  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington. 
D.C.  This  committee,  which  is  headquar- 
tered at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is  the  brainchild 
of  faculty  members  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Its  secretary  Is  Prof.  Anatol  Rapo- 
port  of  the  university  who  is  a  self -admitted 
former  Commimist  Party  member. 

His  teach-in,  which  was  carried  by  tele- 
pbcDle  bo(Aups  to  campuses  throughout  the 
United  States,  drew  nearly  4,600  individuals 
to  Washington,  D.C.  While  advance  pub- 
lidty  described  the  tesch-in  as  an  airing  of 
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both  sldM  of  th*  Vietnam  iMue,  the  ftctiul 
teach-in  proved  to  be  one  Bided.  Speakan 
were  almoet  unanimous  In  condemning  VS. 
pcHlcy.  Among  the  speakers  were  Prof.  Hans 
MOrgenthau  of  the  University  of  Oilcago 
who  stated,  "If  we  .  .  .  sucoeed  In  our  pres- 
ent policy,  South  Vietnam  will  b»x)me  a 
colony  of  the  United  States."  Hs  con- 
tended that  the  United  States  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  "retreat  or  advance  t>x>  far." 

Isaac  Deutscher  of  London,  England,  was 
a  featured  speaker.  He  described  hlioself  as 
a  XandBt  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Oommunlst  Party  because  of  his  op|>08lUon 
to  Stalin.  He  denied  that  the  United  States 
was  threatened  by  any  major  Conimunlst 
power  and  said  that  UJ3.  jwllcy  h.uX  dis- 
illusioned the  world. 

Comments  from  the  audience  Included 
such  statements  as  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  from  Vietnam:  the  United  States 
needs  a  positive  foreign  policy;  the  United 
Nations  should  some  day  take  precedence  over 
national  sovereignty:  and  Congress  should 
have  a  hearing  concerning  American  policy. 

WasMngrton  summer  action  project 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  joined 
by  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  America:  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
a  civil  rights  group;  and  the  Committee  for 
Nonviolent  Action,  sponsored  a  demonstra- 
tion In  Washington,  D.C.,  from  August  6 
through  August  9,  1965,  under  ttis  UUe 
"Washington  Summer  Action  Project."  This 
demonstration  Included  picketing  of  the 
White  House  and  a  slt-Ln  at  the  Whlt<5  House 
gate  entrance,  and  workshops  on  Vietnam, 
the  draft,  Puerto  Rico,  and  South  Africa.  On 
August  9,  the  demonstrators  marched  to  the 
Capitol  Orounds  for  the  purpose  of  staging 
a  "Congrees  of  Unrepresented  People"  to 
declare  peace  In  Vietnam.  The  spoiisors  of 
the  demonstration  had  previously  aniounced 
their  Intention  of  actually  occupying  congres- 
sional seats;  however,  they  were  stopped  at 
the  boundary  of  the  Capitol  Orounds.  Nu- 
merous demonstrators  were  arrested  when 
they  attempted  to  enter  the  grounds.  As 
with  other  demonstrations,  the  Communist 
Party  and  other  subversive  organizations 
supported  and  participated  In  the  Washing- 
ton summer  action  project.  Among  the  Com- 
munist Party  mem-bers  noted  were  James 
Jackson,  a  member  of  the  party's  national 
committee,  and  Michael  Zagarell,  the  nation- 
al youth  leader  of  the  party.  Demonstrations 
were  held  throughout  the  United  8tal«s  dur- 
ing this  period  In  support  of  the  Washington 
Summer  Action  Project. 

International  Days  of  Protest 

The  Vietnam  Day  Committee.  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  designated  October  15  and  16.  1965.  as 
International  days  of  protest  and  Issued  a 
caU  for  groups  throughout  the  world  to  Join 
It  In  demonstrating  on  those  days,  llasslve 
dvll  disobedience  was  urged  on  October  16. 

As  a  result  of  this  call  to  action,  demon- 
strations were  held  In  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  In  some  foreign  countries. 
Tlieee  demonstrations  took  the  form  of  pick- 
eting, sit-ins,  teach-ins,  burning  of  draft 
cards,  and  parades. 

The  Communist  Party  and  other  subver- 
sive groups  once  again  vigorously  supported 
and  participated  In  these  demonstrations. 

In  Berkeley,  the  demonstration  started 
with  a  teach-in  at  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Speakers  were  unanimous  In  con- 
demning the  XTnlted  States  and  one  speaker 
called  for  the  impeachment  of  President 
Jbbnaon.  On  the  evening  of  October  15,  ap- 
proximately 8,000  demonstrators  began  a 
march  from  the  University  of  California  to 
Oakland  Army  Terminal,  Oakland,  Calif., 
where  they  hoped  to  carry  their  message  to 
U.S.  troops.  The  committee  had  previously 
called  for  clvU  disobedience  at  the  terminal. 
They  were  frustrated  when  Oakland  atithort- 
tles  refused  to  allow  them  to  march  through 
Oakland. 


In  New  York  City,  the  Whitehall  Speak- 
Out  Committee,  an  ad  hoc  group  of  the  War 
Reslsters  League,  sponsored  a  parade  and  a 
rally  to  protest  the  draft  and  U.S.  action  In 
Vietnam.  During  the  rally,  It  was  announced 
that  Robert  Thompson,  a  high  official  of  the 
Communist  Party,  UJ3.A.,  had  died  and  that 
he  was  a  sponsor  of  International  Days  of 
Protest  In  New  York  City.  Approximately  50 
Communist  Party  members,  including  such 
well-known  Comm\inlst  Party  officials  as  Gil- 
bert Oreen,  Arnold  Johnson,  and  Mike  Stein 
were  observed  participating  in  this  demon- 
stration. Over  20  members  of  the  Workers 
World  Party  participated.  Jack  Barnes,  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  was  active  during 
the  demonstration. 

Demonstrations  throughout  the  country 
attracted  large  ntmibers  of  oounterdemon- 
strators  who  were  in  favor  of  U.S.  policy.  In 
some  Instances,  the  counterdemonstrators 
outniunbered  the  demonstrators. 

March  on  Washington  for  Peace  in  Vietnam 
The  National  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  sponsored  a  march  on  Wash- 
ington for  peace  in  Vietnam  on  November 
27,  1965.  Approximately  12,000  marchers 
picketed  the  White  House  carrying  slogans 
calling  for  a  negotiated  peace  In  Vietnam, 
an  end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  that  country.  After 
the  picketing  was  concluded,  approximately 
20,000  demonstrators  gathered  at  the  Sylvan 
Theater  on  the  Washington  Monument 
groiinds  to  hear  various  speakers  who  were 
critical  of  U.S.  action  In  Vietnam. 

As  in  the  past.  Communist  Party  members, 
including  several  national  functionaries, 
actively  participated  in  this  march.  Lltera- 
t\ire  was  distributed  by  the  Commimlst 
Party  and  other  subversive  cvganlzatlons 
and  Vietcong  flags  were  displayed  by  some 
participants. 

Stttdents  for  a    Democratic  Society 

One  of  the  most  militant  organizations 
now  engaged  In  activities  protesting  U.S. 
foreign  policy  Is  a  student  youth  group 
called  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 
Communists  are  actively  promoting  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  activities  of  this  organiza- 
tion, which  Is  self -described  as  a  group  of 
liberals  and  radicals.  This  organization 
currently  claims  a  membership  in  excess  of 
3,000  In  over  100  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  Its  members  are  most 
vocal  in  condemning  the  American  way  of 
life  and  ovr  established  form  of  government. 

This  organization  sponsored  a  march  on 
Washington  to  protest  U.S.  action  in  Viet- 
nam which  took  place  oa  April  17,  1965. 
Communists  from  throughout  the  Nation 
participated  in  this  march  and  over  70  past 
or  present  Communist  Party  members  frooa 
New  York  City  alone,  including  several  na- 
tional leaders,  were  observed  among  the 
participants. 

A  national  convention  at  this  organiza- 
tion was  held  at  a  camp  near  Kewadln,  Mich., 
In  June  1965.  Practically  every  subversive 
organization  In  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  delegates  to  this  convention. 
There  were  delegates  from  the  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance,  the  youth  and  training  section 
of  the  Trotskylte  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
which  has  been  designated  as  subversive 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10450. 

Also  represented  were  the  Oommunlst 
Party,  UJ3.A.  and  the  Spartaclst  grtrap.  a 
Trotskylte  splinter  organisation.  Other 
delegates  represented  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  a  Marxist-Leninist  organization  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  Conununlst  China,  and 
the  May  3  Movement,  a  front  group  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party. 

At  this  convention,  a  ntmiber  of  proposals 
were  made  to  further  oppoae  the  UJ3.  action 
In  Vietnam.  One  Students  for  a  DMnocratlo 
Society  leader  called  for  deliberate  vlolatloo 


of  the  sedition  statutes  by  Students  for  % 
Democratic  Society  members  which  It  m 
hoped  would  result  In  mass  arrests  and  t 
"political  trial"  of  the  organization.  Uem- 
bers  were  urged  to  attempt  to  enter  mlllUn 
bases  to  persuade  soldiers  that  they  should 
refuse  to  fight  In  Vietnam. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  national  council,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  which  was  held  over  the  I9e$ 
Labor  Day  weekend,  20  of  the  approxlmatelt 
100  participants  had  past  or  present  affllU. 
tlons  with  the  Communist  Party  or  other 
subversive  groups.  A  vigorous  antldrsft 
program  was  proposed  at  this  meeting,  which 
included  plans  to  counsel  draft-age  youth  on 
how  to  avoid  the  draft.  This  proposal  wbi 
later  submitted  to  the  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society  membership  by  referendum 
for  approval  but  was  defeated  by  a  narrov 
majority. 

In  spite  of  this.  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  leaders  recently  announced  that  each 
local  chapter  would  make  Its  own  declalonj 
as  to  whether  an  antldraft  program  would  be 
tmdertaken  by  that  particular  chapter. 

During  the  last  week  of  December  1965, 
the  antldraft  program  and  the  Vietnam  pro- 
test movement  again  were  subjects  which 
dominated  discussions  at  a  national  mem- 
bership conference  of  this  group  held  at 
Urbana,  m.  Heated  exchanges  took  place 
between  various  factions,  some  of  which 
wanted  to  continue  with  a  "hard  line"  and 
others  wanting  to  retreat  entirely  from  all 
protest  activity  In  connection  with  the  Viet- 
nam issue.  Although  no  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions res\ilted  from  this  conference,  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  has  con- 
tinued to  sponsor  and  participate  In  demon- 
strations throughout  the  United  Stata 
protesting  U.S.  action  in  Vietnam. 

The  party  and  Vietnam 
The  Communist  Party,  V3Ji.,  held  a  3- 
day  meeting  of  its  national  conunlttee  and 
Invited  guests  from  January  15  through  Jan- 
uary 17,  1966,  In  New  York  City.  Gus  Hall, 
general  secretary  of  the  party.  In  discussing 
the  Vietnam  situation,  cited  the  growing 
peace  movement  in  this  country  as  evidence 
that  the  people  are  becoming  more  discon- 
tented with  U3.  policy  toward  Vietnam. 
He  stressed  the  need  for  the  Communist 
Party  to  become  more  active  in  the  protest 
movement  against  U.S.  policy. 

Herbert  Aptheker,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  national  committee,  spoke  con- 
cerning his  recent  visit  to  Hanoi  with  Asst. 
Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  of  Yale  University  and 
Thomas  Hayden,  a  founder  and  an  official 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  a  youth 
group  with  heavy  Communist  Infiltration. 
Lynd  Is  a  former  member  of  American  Youth 
for  Democracy,  which  has  been  designated 
as  subversive  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  10450. 

Aptheker  announced  that  he  had  met  with 
the  Central  Conmiittee  of  the  Communist 
Party  oZ  North  Vietnam.  At  this  meeting. 
which  was  not  attended  by  Lynd  or  Hayden, 
officials  of  the  central  conunlttee  were,  ac- 
cording to  Aptheker,  "deliriously  happy" 
that  the  Communist  Party,  US.A.,  had  es- 
tablished contact  with  the  Communist  Par- 
ty of  North  Vietnam. 

Coverage  of  Commvniat  Party,  USA.,  ani 
other  groups 

There  has  been  no  letup  In  our  programs 
to  penetrate  the  Communist  Party,  VSX, 
and  other  groups  and  organizations  operat- 
ing against  this  coimtry  and  against  the 
rights  of  Its  citizens. 

(Discussion  oS  the  record.) 

TKLXraOMX  TAPS 

Mr.  Hoovn.  Evwy  year  I  have  reported  to 
this  ocmumttee  the  acUvitlee  of  the  Bureau 
in  regard  to  wiretapping  and  I  want  to  ad- 
vise that  this  morning  we  have  32  telepboa* 
taps  In  operation.    Their  use  la  highly  rs- 
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itrlcted  with  a  tight  central 'control.  Each 
mtist  be  authorized  in  advance  and  in  writ- 
ing by  the  Attorney  General.  All  those  in 
(^watlon  are  in  connection  With  matters  in 
which  the  Internal  seciirity  p(  the  country 
If  Involved.  I 

BPIONAGK    AND    COONTEHH^TELLIGXNCB 
OP^UTIONS 

We  are  being  confronted  Mth  additional 
problems  In  combating  the  espionage  attacks 
motmted  against  this  coimtry. 

Soviet-bloc  official  personnel 

For  one  thing,  the  great  bulk  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  bloc  who  are  sta- 
tioned In  this  country  have  some  type  of 
Intelligence  assignment  and  12ie  number  of 
these  official  representatives  has  Increased 
substantially  over  the  years.  The  ntmiber 
here  on  February  1,  1966,  totaled  848. 

I  band  to  the  committee  a  chart  showing 
the  total  Soviet-bloc  official  personnel  and 
their  dependents  in  the  UnltM  States. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  We  shall  Insert  this  exhibit 
at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(The  exhibit  follows: ) 

Total  Sooiet-bloc  official  peUonnel  in  the 
United  Stated  \ 

[Includes  officials  and  dependents  of  Soviet 
Union,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Outer  Mongolia^*  Poland  and 
Rumania.  Does  not  include  couriers,  mem- 
bers of  special  delegations  and  other  offi- 
cials temporarily  In  the  United  States  and 
not  assigned  to  official  establishments] 

July  1,  1960: 
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Official  personnel 

Unofficial  personnel . 


Total. 


July  1,  1961: 

Official  personnel 

Unofficial  personnel LL 


Total. 


July  1,  1962: 

Official  personnel 

Unofficial  personnel- 


Total. 


July  1,  1963: 

Official  personnel 

Uhofflclal  personnel 


Total. 


July  1,  1964: 

Official  personnel 

Unofficial  personnel. 


Total 1,698 


July  1,  1965: 

Official  personnel 

Unofficial  persozmel. 


Total. 


July  1,  1966: 

Official  personnel 

Unofficial  personnel 


657 
801 


1.358 


609 
883 


1,  492 


845 
887 


1,532 


663 
373 


1,636 


654 
944 


713 
1,004 

1.717 


848 

4 1.216 


2,063 


Total 

•  Since  Oct.  23,  1961. 

"llUgal"  {deep  cover)  Operations 
Mr.  Hoovxs.  The  work  of  the  official  rep- 
«»entaUves  of  the  Soviet-bloc  countries  who 
«re  assigned  to  the  United  States  Is  being 
wpplemented  to  an  Increasing  degree  by  the 
Illegal",  deep  cover  Intelligence  agents  who 
»•  being  dispatched  Into  ttls  country. 

This,  for  example,  may  bis  an  Individual 
*bo  enters  the  obtintry  aniong  a  group  of 
f«fu«ees.    It  might  be  an   todlvldual   who 


who  was  recruited  here  by  the  foreign  Intti- 
llgence  services.  Por  the  individual  just  ar- 
riving In  this  country,  he  may  take  no  overt 
action  on  behalf  of  his  foreign  master  for 
many  years,  becoming  well  assimilated  into 
our  way  of  life  in  the  meantime. 

These  individuals  usually  bear  assumed 
identities;  eire  supplied  with  documents, 
usually  false  but  always  expertly  fabricated, 
which  a  person  In  this  coimtry  would 
normally  have  in  his  possession  so  as  to 
bolster  the  assumed  Identity;  and  make  no 
open  contact  with  known  representatives  of 
the  foreign  governments  which  they  serve. 

The  detection  of  these  undercover  spies 
constitutes  a  tlme-consiunlng,  tedious  In- 
yestlgative  problem. 

Targets  are  unlimited 

In  their  intelligence-gathering  operations, 
the  OonuQiinlBt-bloc  countries  have  a  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  supply  of  funds.  In 
carrying  out  their  relentless  quest,  there  is 
virtually  no  phase  of  our  national  life  which 
goes  unexplored.  A  list  of  material  which 
they  seek  would  constitute  a  voliunlnous 
catalog  of  life  In  the  United  States.  Tbe 
emphasis,  of  course.  Is  on  scientific,  tech- 
nological, military,  and  industrial  data  which 
will  strengthen  the  Soviet  bloc.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  they  are  alert  for  any  and 
all  information — classified  or  unclassified — 
which  will  enable  them  to  weaken  the  United 
States  through  propaganda  or  subversion. 

As  a  result  of  several  decades  of  develc^- 
ment,  the  coordinated  espionage  attack 
against  this  country  by  the  intelligence 
services  of  the  Communist  bloc  has  now 
reached  an  Intensity  which  makes  It  the 
most  massive  offensive  of  Its  kind  ever 
mounted. 

Red  China 

At  the  same  time,  the  security  problem 
presented  by  Red  China  has  assumed  larger 
proportions.  Our  workload  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  past  several  months.  Red 
China  has  made  concerted  efforts  to  acquire 
unclassified  technical  data  shipped  from  this 
country  for  their  libraries  and  government 
agencies.  Because  of  their  lack  of  basic  re- 
search. It  Is  only  logical  to  assume  that  they 
win  resort  to  other  means,  such  as  espionage, 
to  obtain  Information  they  cannot  get  pub- 
Ucly. 

Cuba 

Castro  has  been  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  carry  out  his  promise  to  export  his 
revolution  throiighout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  Cubcm  Government  has  given  Its 
full  support  to  groui>s  advocating  Independ- 
ence for  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Increasing  effort  of  Cuba  to  expand  Its 
intelligence  apparatus  has  now  recKshed  into 
the  lives  of  Cuban  refugees  In  the  United 
States.  Since  March  1965  over  25  Cuban  ref- 
vigees  here  have  received  unsolicited  letters 
aimed  at  recruiting  the  addressee  to  gather 
and  report  Intelligence  data  to  Cuba.  The 
Cuban  spy  apparatus  boldly  calls  on  these 
refugees  to  report  Intelligence  data  to  a 
specified  address  in  Cuba  and  gives  Instruc- 
tions concerning  secret  ink  preparations  to 
be  used  In  forwarding  the  data. 

To  supplement  his  Intelligence  coverage 
by  personnel  at  the  Cuban  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  at  New  York  City,  over  the 
past  months  Castro  has  augmented  his  dip- 
lomatic staffs  in  Canada  and  Mexico.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  open  U.S.  borders  with 
those  countries  are  Inviting  targets  for  the 
known  Cuban  intelligence  agents  assigned 
as  diplomats  In  Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  current  Influx  of  Cuban  refugees, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  recent  U.S.  offer 
to  permit  their  entry  Into  this  coimtry, 
could  result  in  more  than  100,000  Cubans 
coming  to  the  United  States.  If  this  occurs, 
it  will  imdoobtedly  increase  our  woridoad, 
primarily  In  the  Miami  area  but  also 
throughout  the  United  States  wherever  the 


ttters  as  an  Immigrant.    On' the  other  hand,      .^^^a"^^'  •-"-  ...^..^^  ^~.«»  w^^^.^.   --» 
It  might  be  someone  alreadv  In  this  country     refugees  settle.    In  addition  to  checking  our 


flies  concerning  the  new  influx  of  refugee*  tt 
wlU  be  necessary  for  the  FBI  to  resolve  any 
allegations  of  a  security  matter  vrith  regard 
to  the  refugees.  From  past  experience  It  can 
be  anticipated  that  the  Castro  regime  will 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  influx  of 
refugees  in  order  to  Infiltrate  Intelligence 
agents. 

The  TrieonUnental  Conference — Bavana, 

Cuba.  1966 
The  Tricontlnental  Conference,  also  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Tricontinent  Conference, 
was  held  in  Havana.  Cuba,  from  Jeinuary  3  to 
14,  1966,  with  83  African,  Asian  and  LaUn 
American  countries  represented.  Approxi- 
mately 450  delegates  attended,  with  Commu- 
nist China  having  the  largest  representation 
next  to  Cuba.  Western  observers  believe  the 
convening  of  the  conference  was  an  attempt 
by  the  Soviets  to  gain  the  dominating  role 
In  the  existing  two-continent  group  known 
as  Afro-Asian  People's  Solidarity  Organiza- 
tion (AAPSO),  which  has  been  under  the 
control  of  Communist  China.  It  was  be- 
Ueved  that  the  Soviets  felt  the  holding  of 
the  Conference  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  Inclusion  of  30  to  30  Latin  American 
delegations,  who  historically  follow  the  So- 
viet line  rather  than  the  Communist  China 
line,  would  swing  the  balance  of  power  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Fidel  Castro,  of  course, 
considered  the  holding  of  this  major  Confer- 
ence In  Havana  to  be  recognition  of  him  as  a 
world  revolutionary  leader. 

Nothing  was  released  at  the  conference 
concerning  Ideological  differences  arising 
there  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Com- 
munist Chinese.  Various  resolutions  were 
adopted  concerning  anti-lmperlallsm  and 
antlcolonlallsm  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  United  States.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  committee  would  be  formed 
vrith  headquarters  in  Havana  to  coordinate 
"national  liberation"  movements  on  the 
three  continents.  The  Soviet  announce- 
ments concerning  this  new  committee  Indi- 
cated a  permanent-type  headquarters  was 
being  established  in  Havana  until  the  next 
Tricontlnental  Conference  meeting  in  Cairo. 
Egypt,  during  1968,  while  the  Communist 
Chinese  announcements  showed  the  Havana 
headquarters  was  set  up  on  a  provisional 
basis  only  and  the  consensus  Is  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  will  try  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  AAPSO  In  1967  in  Pelplng,  Cliina, 
at  which  the  Communist  Chinese  line  would 
be  expected  to  prevail. 

From  Cuba's  standpoint,  the  Conference 
was  quite  successful  in  that  there  were 
unanimous  resolutions  against  presence  of 
foreign  military  bases  and  troops  In  "op- 
pressed" countries  and  Castro  was  able  to 
make  a  big  show  of  offering  aid  to  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Castro  castigated  the 
U.S.  "military  occupation"  of  the  Domimcan 
Republic  and  projected  that  Colombia. 
Guatemala,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  were  ripe 
for  revolutionary  overthrows  of  their  Qov- 
eniments.  The  most  overt  action  taken  oc- 
curred after  the  Tricontlnental  Conference 
officially  adjourned  on  January  14,  1966, 
when  representatives  from  27  of  the  Latin 
American  delegations  attending  the  confer- 
ence formed  the  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization  with  headquarters  in  Havana. 
Present  were  Fidel  Castro,  Cuban  President 
Dorticos,  and  other  high  Cuban  officials  with 
a  Venezuelan  delegate  acting  as  chairman. 
The  announced  aims  of  the  Orgamzatlon 
were  to  prep>are  for  a  Latin  American  soli- 
darity conference  in  1967,  to  support  "libera- 
tion" movements  by  all  means  available  and 
to  firmly  back  "liberated"  countries  which 
may  be  attacked  by  Imperialism.  This  group 
also  resolved  to  "develop  a  constant  cam- 
paign against  the  Increasing  p)ollcy  of  Yankee 
imperialism  and  Its  false,  cynical  and  hypo- 
critical propaganda  used  to  hide  Its  vanidal- 
istlc  actions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

While  the  various  delegations  attending 
the  Conference  were  referred  to  as  "country" 
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dalacattooji,  thua  tmplylnc  that  thoj  wen 
oOcUl  delegattODB,  only  nuUcaJ  group*  »t- 
toiMlwt  from  Waatem  Hemlapbara  oountrtaa 
•nd  moat  of  tham  hATa  Uttla  or  no  algnlfl- 
oanoa  in  tbalr  own  oountrlaa.  Navar- 
thalaaa,  w«  can  expect  a  marked  Increaae 
In  Cuban,  Soviet,  and  CommuiUBt  Clil- 
naaa  propaganda  and  aubveralon  within 
the  Western  Hemisphere  If  a  working  com- 
mittee la  formed  in  Havana  on  a  permanent 
baaia.  VS.  Installations  throughout  Central 
and  South  America  can  expect  to  have  their 
handa  full  U  tbla  group  doea  bcoome 
effective. 

Latin  America 

Latin  America  remains  one  of  the  moat 
•xpkJslTe  and  vulnerable  areas  In  the  world 
for  Communist  subversive  operatlocis.  Be- 
cause of  the  Increased  efforts  of  tho  Soviet 
bloc,  Communist  China  and  the  Co-itro  re- 
gime to  promote  unrest  and  subversion 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere,  prac- 
tically every  Latin  American  country  repre- 
sents a  potential  crisis  area.  The  FBI's  re- 
aponslbllitlea  and  Intelligence  collection  ef- 
forts from  sources  available  to  us  In  this 
cotuitry  have  Increased  significantly.  The 
Dominican  Republic  is  a  case  In  point. 

Following  Instructions  of  the  President, 
FBI  personnel  arrived  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public on  May  31,  1965,  on  a  special  assign- 
ment In  connection  with  the  Dominican 
crisis.  As  a  result  of  our  past  experience  and 
contacts  In  the  Dominican  field,  our  agents 
were  able  to  become  operational  on  a  crash 
basis  Immediately  upon  arrival  at  Santo 
Domingo. 

Our  present  staff  In  Santo  Domingo  con- 
sists of  11  agents  and  10  clerical  employees. 

The  role  played  by  the  FBI  dmlng  the 
Dominican  crisis  has  been  moat  algnlflcant. 
We  develoi>ed  and  disseminated  to  top  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  voluminous  intel- 
ligence data  of  the  highest  quality,  concern- 
ing activities  of  key  Dominican  personalities 
who  had  the  potential  to  Influence  'be  out- 
come of  the  crisis  which  began  /.prll  34, 
1968. 

Intelligence  developed,  wbich  at  the  peak 
of  the  crisis  was  described  by  a  key  U.S.  offi- 
cial as  the  "llfeblood"  of  U.S.  negotiations, 
has  enabled  us  to  keep  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity well  Informed  concerning  a  number 
of  crucial  points,  thereby  enhancing  this 
country's  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  law 
and  order  in  the  Domimcan  Republic. 

Counterintelligence  operationa 
Aggressive  programs  are  underway  In  all 
areaa  to  uncover  and  combat  the  many  and 
▼aried   eapionage   thrusts   being  cai-ried  on 
against  this  Nation  and  Its  officials. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Propaganda  attacks  against  VS.  ageneiea  bjf 
Soviet  KOB 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  The  KQB — the  Soviet  Com- 
mittee of  State  Seciurlty — la  waging  an  at- 
tack against  U.S.  ageneiea.  The  nefarious 
schemes  of  the  Soviets,  through  their  "Dls- 
infonnatlcm  Departmsnt,"  were  exposed  In 
a  report  prepared  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  1966.  Details  of  the  Agency's 
study  wsre  printed  in  the  CoiraxxssioNAL 
Rccoao  of  September  28,  1S66.  The  study 
revealed  that  the  FBI  as  an  organisation 
and  I  aa  Its  Director  are  priority  targets  fOr 
attacks. 

The  study  disclosed  that  the  orerall  ob- 
Jecttve  of  the  Borlet  attacks  Is  to  discredit 
VJS.  agancles  here  and  abroad  and  the  study 
emphaalced  that  a  preferred  instnmient  used 
by  the  Soviets  In  tbalr  attacks  Is  the  forged 
document. 

Typical  at  ths  smear  tactics  ussd  In  such 
efforts  ««s  the  circulation  of  Isttan  In  8out2i 
Anterlca  in  the  summar  of  1964.  My  name 
was  forged  on  letters  which  wars  designed 
to  make  It  appear  that  ths  FBI  and  ths  CIA 
had  aometblng  to  do  with  the  Braatlian  revo- 
lution of  April  1964.    Tbs  Intrlcadaa  of  that 


Soviet  aohems  bacams  further  ^parent 
when  we  determined  that  my  signature  had 
been  forged  from  a  letter  stolen  by  ths 
Cubans  In  Havana  in  1960. 

More  recently,  beginning  In  January  1966, 
scurrilous  anonymoua  mailings  prepared  In 
Moecow  by  the  KOB  and  sent  to  Its  branch 
In  New  York  City  have  been  mailed  to  vari- 
ous Members  of  Congress  and  other  promi- 
nent Government  officials  and  citizens.  A 
letter  suppoaedly  signed  by  me  is  a  crude 
forgery.  Comparison  of  all  theee  letters  dla- 
cloeed  they  had  all  been  prepared  by  the 
aame  person.  Further  comparison  with  other 
letters  circulated  In  the  past  In  this  and 
other  countries  by  the  Soviet  "Disinforma- 
tion Department,"  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
KGB,  prove  without  a  doubt  that  this  is  a 
Soviet  scheme,  amounting  to  character  as- 
sassination both  Bcurriloxis  and  putrid. 

The  head  of  the  New  York  residency  of 
the  KGB  Is  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations  and  as  su^  he  la  im- 
mune to  arrest  and  prosecution. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  In  which 
attaches  to  the  United  Nations  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  have  doubled  as  Intelligence 
and  espionage  agents. 

I  might  say  over  100  personnel  engaged  In 
espionage  activities  are  attached  to  the  KOB 
in  New  York  City. 

Deserter  investigations 
Along  the  same  line,  we  have  had  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  ntimber  of  requests 
from  the  military  authorities  to  locate  indi- 
viduals declared  by  the  military  to  be  de- 
serters. 

We  have  cooperated  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  since  194fi  In 
this  program.  By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1965  some  204,000  deserter  cases  had  been 
referred  to  us.  Of  this  number,  201,714  had 
been  closed  by  the  apprehension  of  the  de- 
serter, his  voluntary  retiim  to  the  service 
and  the  like. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1965  a  total  of  4,479 
deserter  fugitives  were  located,  marking  the 
sixth  consecutive  year  during  which  the  FBI 
located  and  returned  to  military  control  more 
deaerter  fugitives  than  during  the  prior  year. 
This  is  a  refiectlon  of  the  growing  volume  of 
work  In  this  area. 

Communist  participation  in  protests 
Mr.  SiKKS.  In  the  caae  of  a  group  auch  aa 
that  In  Washington  on  yesterday  protesting 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  would  the  FBI  of  its 
own  volition  seek  to  determine  whether  there 
had  been  Communist- inspired  connection 
with  that  particular  march? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  We  may  have  Informants  and 
agents  observing  the  group  to  see  whether 
they  recognize  any  Commimists  In  it. 

In  the  demonstrations  that  have  taken 
place  In  the  last  several  years.  Communists 
are  known  to  have  participated  in  many  of 
them  because  we  follow  closely  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  ths  Communists. 

Communist  activity  in  Cuba 
Cuban  Refugees 

Mr.  SncxB.  Many  Cuban  refugeea  are  now 
permitted  to  come  Into  this  country.  To 
what  extent  have  you  determined  that  they 
are  infiltrated  with  Communist  agents? 

Mr.  HoovsB.  I  think  we  would  be  very 
naive  If  we  dldnt  ssstune  that  among  them 
woiild  be  aome  Castro  agenta.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Cuban  refugeea  that  come  to  thia 
country  are  basically  refugeea  trying  to  es- 
cape the  terror  and  the  maltreatment  that 
they  have  suffered  in  Cuba. 

TlMy  are  screened  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturallaatlcm  Swvlce.  We  have  men  at 
the  screening  centers  aUo  in  caae  any  sus- 
pect that  the  Immigration  Service  develops 
may  be  referred  to  us  for  further  processing. 

As  yov  know.  In  Miami  proper  there  are 
about  100,000  Cuban  refugees.  They  present 
an  eoonotnlc  problem. 


Mr.  StKSB.  A  serious  problsm  Indeed. 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  I  noticed  when  I  was  In  Mlunl 
recently  much  of  the  help  in  the  hotels  are 
now  Cubans  and  there  Is  agitation  and  oppo. 
sition  from  Amerloan-born  workers  aa  to 
why  they  cannot  get  the  Jobs  instead  of  tb* 
Cubans. 

•ntere  Is  another  aspect  to  the  problem  oi 
Cuban  refugees.  A  great  many  scientific  and 
professional  men  have  come  from  Cuba  and 
find  it  difficult  to  practice  their  profession. 
I  believe  that  the  University  of  Miami  u 
making  arrangements  whereby  courses  can 
be  given  to  doctors  who  come  from  Cuba 
that  will  enable  them  ultlmattiy  to  pass  the 
examination  In  Florida.  Florida  has  a  v«ry 
strict  rule  against  admitting  anyone,  either 
doctor  or  lawyer,  to  its  practice  imless  they 
are  UJS.  citizens,  residents  of  the  state  and 
tmlees  they  can  pass  the  examination. 

"Ch4"  Guevara 

Mr.  SiKxs.  Do  you  know  of  "Chi"  Gue- 
vara's whereabouts,  where  he  la,  and  wlut  be 
is  doing? 

Mr.  HoovB.  No,  I  do  not  know  his  where- 
abouts. There  are  rumors  he  has  been  killed 
by  Castro.  There  are  other  rumors  to  the 
effect  he  has  been  in  Venezuela,  trying  to 
stir  up  a  revolution  in  that  country.  He 
also  has  been  reported  to  be  In  HondTixu, 
Guatemala,  and  moet  recently  Vietnam. 

I  have  my  doubts  that  he  has  been  killed. 
I  think  he  is  being  kept  in  "deep  freeze" 
for  leading  revolutions  which  may  result 
from  the  Trl-Contlnental  Conference  which 
was  held  first  part  of  January  1966  In  Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

The  Trl-Continental  Conference 

Mr.  Snus.  Does  that  conference  and  what 
came  out  of  it  indicate  Increasing  strength 
In  the  Communist  movement  in  the  hemi- 
sphere? 

iSx.  Hoovxa.  It  does.  Russia  participated. 
The  convening  of  the  conference  shows  very 
definitely  that  there  has  been  an  Increase 
in  the  Communists  strength  In  many  of  the 
South  American  and  Central  American  coun- 
tries. Of  course.  In  the  Caribbean  countries, 
and  In  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public,  there  are  large  elements  of  Com- 
munists. Castro  has  made  a  point  of  getting 
people  into  those  countries  to  stir  up  more 
trouble.  Yeeterday,  there  was  a  very  serloui 
situation  in  the  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Santo  Domingo,  where  several 
people  were  kUled  when  fired  upon  by  the 
police  and  palace  guards  at  the  palace. 

Mr.  SDua.  Does  it  also  indicate  that  Ha- 
vana la  in  fact  the  center  of  hemisphere 
Conununlst  actlvltlea  and  that  Castro  la  Itt 
leader? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  Iliat  la  true— the  center  ol 
Castro  communism. 

Mr.  SxKxs.  Have  there  not  been  some  n- 
strlctions  placed  on  free  and  easy  travel  b^ 
tween  Mexico  City  and  Havana? 

Mr.  HoovKK.  There  have  been  a  few  re«t^l^ 
tlons  but  it  is  still  going  on. 

Mr.  SiKKS.  No  significant  restrictions? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  Nothing  significant  so  far  u 
secxirlty  la  concerned  from  our  point  of  view. 
icmrrAKT  dbsbstions 

Mr.  SXKXS.  One  other  question  on  th( 
number  of  military  desertions.  This  could 
be  obtainable  from  the  military  but  do  you 
have  for  the  last  6  years  the  number  of  de- 
sertions which  have  been  reported  to  you? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  I  wiU  get  that  and  h«w  " 
Inserted  In  the  record. 

Mr.  Sixn.  Have  you  studied  the  reasoni 
for  the  Increase  to  which  you  referred  in 
your  statement? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  I  think  the  reascMi  for  It  li  the 
Increase  in  ths  slae  of  the  military  totem- 

Mr.  Snus.  It  Is  numberswlse? 

Mr.  Hoovat.  It  Is  numberswlse,  yes. 

Iff.  Sana.  Tltankyou.   Iliatlsall. 
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Mr.BooNXT.  Mr.  Suck? 

Mr.   Slack.  Mr.   Director,   _   _,_    ,„, 

have  given  this  committee  ai  very  clear,  con^ 
else,  and  most  comprehensive  statement. 
Mr.  Hoovxa.  Thank  you. 

PXTBLXC   aXLAI 

Mr.  Fltnt.  I  would  like  t^'ask  you  If  you 
are  training  yoxu-  assocUte  director,  and  your 
assistant  directors,  in  this  fine  art  wlUch 
you  have  mastered,  to  develop  the  sense  of 
communication  with  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  this  committee,  and  with  the 
pubUc  generally  in  such  a  way  as  to  natu- 
rally Instill  the  confidence  that  you  seem  to? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  We  do  carry  On  a  very  inten- 
sive program  of  getting  over  to  our  person- 
nel, not  only  officials  but  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  agents,  the  necessity  for  good  public 
relations,  by  getting  out  and  appearing  be- 
fore public  groups,  civic  clube  and  the  like, 
talking  on  various  matters  about  the  Bureau. 

As  regards  the  officials  of  the  Bureau,  I 
would  say  there  are  a  number  who  could 
today  do  what  I  do.  j 

Mr.  Pltnt.  I  hope  that  is  iorrect.  I  think 
It  Is  an  Indication  of  your  modesty  in  making 
that  statement.  I  must  say  that  I  hope 
that  you  are  correct.  T 1 

qUALinCATIONS    vox    icXMTS 

Do  you  sUU  require  the  saUie  high  stand- 
ards of  character  and  competence  that  have 
•0  long  characterized  the  recruitment  pro- 
gram of  the  FBI? 

Mr.  HoovxR.  I  have  Insisted,  that  the  same 
high  qualifications  that  we  have  always  had 
be  adhered  to  strictly.  I  wttll  not  appoint 
any  man  merely  because  of  the  color  of  his 
•kin.  We  have  some  employees  who  are  full- 
blooded  Indians.  We  have  i  some  who  are 
tuU-blooded  Chinese.  We  liave  white  and 
Negro  employees.  ' 

I  will  not  lower  the  qualltlcationa.  I  In- 
«l«t  appointees  be  above  average  in  Intelli- 
gence and  reputation,  of  good  character,  and 
be  above  average  in  personal  appearance.  I 
•ould  rather  have  vacancies  than  employees 
who  do  not  measure  up  to  those  qualifica- 
tions. 

Our  turnover  is  one  of  the  Mnallest  among 
Government  agencies  and  a  gitaat  deal  smaller 
than  In  manufacturing  induitrtes. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  carefully  screen- 
ing men  for  appointment,  aa  special  agents 
tt  to  character,  education,  and  appearance. 
We  bring  them  to  Washington  for  14  weeks' 
™iilng,  before  we  send  them  to  the  field 
Where  they  are  further  trained  and  Indoc- 
trinated. 

Mr.  Pltnt.  Let  me  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  not  lower  those  standards. 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  I  wUl  not  loww  them  aa  Ions 
«»  I  am  Director.  ^ 

Ifr.RoONXT.    Mr.  JOXLSON? 

Mr.  JoxLsoN.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Director,  lalso  want  t<  iwlsh  you  con- 
"nued  success.  1 

QVALinCATIONS   FOR   ASXMTS 

I  notice  you  stressed  appearance  with  re- 
l»w  to  the  qualifications  of  employees 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  I  do. 

Mr.  JoxLsoN.  I  can  undeiMtand  physical 
»2»J»'nehts  but  why  Is  appearance  ao  Im- 
portant? 

rJl^L?"**^'**-  ^  ngutXB  a{:«>earance,  Mr. 
y<»>«'*«man,  I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
we  any  of  the  beatnlka  with  long  slde- 
Duma  and  beards  as  employees  In  the  Bureau, 
u.'ff  ^^''^T.  How  about  msmban  of  the 
aattachlns  Society? 


follows:)  Mr.  Hoovxx.  No  member  of  the  Mattaoblne 

Deserter     Society  or  anyone  who  la  a  sex  deviate  will 
referrals     over  be  appointed  to  the  FBI.    If  I  find  one 
toFBt      ^  ^e  FBI  he  will  be  dismissed. 

7, 144         As  to  appearance  our  special  agents,  in  a 

7, 884     broad  sense  are  really  salesmen.    They  Inter- 

8,  736     view  the  presidents  of  large  banks,  the  chalr- 

10,646     men   of   the   boards   of   large   corporations, 

16,282     longshoremen,  and  laborers.     They  have  to 

sell  thenaselves  to  them  to  get  their  confi- 
dence to  obtain  the  Information  that  they 
need. 

In  addition  they  go  on  the  witness  stand 
and  appear  before  Juries.  They  must  con- 
vmce  a  Jury  of  12  people  that  they  are  tesU- 
fying  objectively,  impartially  and  without 
emotion.  Their  personal  appearance  playa 
a  great  part  in  this. 

I  am  not  looking  for  the  "collar  ad"  type, 
but  I  am  looking  for  men  who  are  clean  cut, 
mature,  and  who  will  measxire  up  to  the 
Image  which  I  think  the  American  people 
feel  an  FBI  man  should  be. 

In  this  regard,  we  cooperate  with  a  weekly 
TV  show.  It  is  called  "The  FBI."  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  people  say- 
ing that  the  insp>ector  portrays  what  they 
thought  an  FBI  inspector  would  portray. 
Efrem  Zlmbalist,  Jr.  is  the  Inspector  in  the 
show.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  image 
ttiat  people  have  of  the  FBI.  I  want  our  spe- 
cial agents  to  live  up  to  that  image. 

CAMP  icmvALK 

Mr.  JoKisoic.  You  mentioned  this  Camp 
Midvale  up  in  New  Jersey  which,  after  re- 
districting,  may  be  in  my  district.  This  camp 
for  Communist  youth  that  was  held  there, 
I  noticed  in  your  statement  it  was  a  2-week 
camp. 

Mr.  Hoovxx.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JoKLsoN.  Is  this  camp  itself  a  perma- 
nent establishment? 

Mr.  HoovKR.  Yes.  It  is  utilized  by  the 
Communist  Party. 

INTERNAL    SXCURTTT 

Mr.  Director,  the  FBI  Is  a  member  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Intelligence  Conference 
and  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board  and  does 
make  recommendations  and  offer  plans  con- 
cerned with  strengthening  Internal  security 
of  oiu"  Nation. 

Do  you  feel  that  our  present  setup  in  re- 
gard to  mternal  security  is  up  to  topnotch 
efficiency  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  HoovxR.  First,  as  to  the  Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence  Conference,  I  am  the 
Chairman,  and  the  other  members  are  the 
heads  of  Army  Intelligence,  Naval  Intel- 
ligence, and  Air  Force,  Office  of  ^)ecial  In- 
vestigations. A  representative  from  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  attends  meetings  as 
an  observer. 

I  think  this  Committee  has  been  most 
effective  in  Ironing  out  problems  and  difficul- 
ties between  the  member  agencies.  I  have 
been  Chairman  of  this  Committee  for  many 
years  and  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the 
heads  of  the  other  agencies  participating 
have  not  cooperated  with  lis  as  to  the  need 
for  certain  security  measures  to  be  taken. 

The  most  that  we  can  do  is  to  recommend 
certain  steps  to  be  taken  to  the  Attorney 
General.  As  to  whether  the  recommended 
steps  are  adopted  or  not  adopted  lies  within 
his  province. 

We  are  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board. 

I  think  the  internal  aecurtty  today  Is  as 
strong  as  It  ever  has  been  and  has  ImjM'oved 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Lipsooia.  It  Is  also  a  Communist  ob- 
jective, is  it  not,  to  downgrade,  criticize,  and 
try  to  split  up  our  Intelligence  proceaa? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  That  has  been  the  caae,  aa  I 
cited  in  my  testimony.  The  KGB,  which  has 
a  very  substantial  number  of  men  In  New 
York  attached  to  its  residency  office  there, 
the  head  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  Soviet  mission,  is  engaged  at  all 


times  In  trying  to  discredit  by  use  of  f  or|;ed 
documents  or  any  other  method  they  can 
use  to  discredit  U.S.  intelligence  agencies, 
principally  the  CIA  and  the  FBI.  «very  now 
and  then  they  go  after  somebody  else,  but 
we  are  the  two  main  targets  as  we  have 
caused  them  the  most  trouble  as  far  as  their 
activities  are  concerned.  We  have  been  able 
to  keep  abreast  of  their  activities. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  some  people 
In  this  country,  perhaps  well-meaning,  not 
necessarily  dupes,  are  willing  to  accept  the 
idea  that  we  can  live  in  peaceful  coexistence. 
I  don't  believe  you  can  live  in  peaceful  co- 
existence with  a  country  that  every  year  has 
intensified  its  intelligence  and  esplonsige  op- 
erations against  this  country. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  The  media — newspaper,  ra- 
dio and  TV — should  be  very  aware  that  deep 
research  should  be  made  into  the  material 
that  they  start  picking  up. 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  I  think  that  is  true.  Many  of 
the  newspapers  have  done  an  excellent  Job. 
Some  of  the  newspaper  chains  such  aa  the 
Hearst,  Scripps-Howard,  Newhouse  and  the 
Copley  Press  and  varioiis  other  chains  of  that 
type,  have  done  an  excellent  Job.  Some 
columnists  have  done  a  very  effective  Job. 

I  do  not  believe  that  everybody  who  Is 
opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  In  Vietnam  Is 
necessary  a  Communist.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  ridiculous  as  a  charge,  but  there 
are  many  gullible  people  who  are  against  the 
policy  in  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  some  college  professors  who 
are  naive  and  some  students  lacking  In 
maturity  and  objectivity  are  constantly  agi- 
tating and  carrying  on  demonstrations  In 
some  of  our  largest  universities. 

BATAKDRX7BTIM 

At  the  University  of  Maryland  laat  yecur, 
at  a  law  enforcement  institute  held  for 
police  officers  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  university  Invited 
Bayard  Rustln  to  be  one  of  the  speakers. 
Bayard  Rustln  was  convicted  for  sodomy,  a 
violation  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  was 
an  admitted  member  of  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League.  Such  a  selection  was  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  university. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  I  Intended  to  ask  you  about 
him.  Was  he  convicted  on  his  own  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  crime  of  sodomy? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  He  was.  He  admitted  sodomy. 
He  was  apprehended  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

If  they  wanted  a  man  to  speak  on  dvll 
rights  they  could  have  Invited  Roy  WlUdna 
of  the  NAACP,  who  is  a  reputable  man,  or 
some  other  responsible  racial  leader.  But 
to  pick  out  a  man  who  has  such  a  bad  back- 
ground was  wrong. 

(Discussion  off  the  record) . 

SOVIXT  TRAOX  OBGANBATXOlfB 

Mr.  LipecoMB.  Mr.  Director,  there  seems 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  contact  that  Amerl- 
csm  businessmen  are  having  with  Soviet 
trade  missions.  You,  upon  other  occasions, 
have  warned  and  alerted  American  business 
that  they  should  be  careful  In  dealing  with 
trading  organizations  such  aa  Amt(»g  and 
other  Communist  trade  organizatlona. 

Are  these  trade  organizations  working  now, 
do  they  still  conduct  and  fit  mto  the  espio- 
nage picture? 

Mr.  Hoovxx.  Amtorg  fits  into  it  100  per- 
cent. It  is  the  main  trade  organization  of 
the  Soviet  Government  In  tlils  country. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  American  bustnesa,  in  their 
interest  to  expand  trade  with  the  Communist 
countries,  should  still  be  very  careful? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  I  think  they  should  be  par- 
tlciilarly  alert  and  keep  their  guard  up. 

I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  some  time  ago  on  that  very  subject 
on  the  businessman  and  the  spy.  It  com- 
oemed  efforts  to  obtain  Information  through 
bualneaamen  and  their  concerns,  that  would 
be  of  value  to  the  Soviet  bloc  In  their  activ- 
ities in  opposition  to  this  country. 
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Mr.  LipaooKB.  I  tblnk  It  U  Important  thay 
keep  alert. 

Mr.  HooTXB.  I  think  It  U  blgbly  Important 
tbey  keep  alert,  tliat  they  know  what  is  going 
on. 

Mr.  LiPBcoicB.  This  Is  like  so  many  other 
things.  They  fall  to  realize  that  the  Soviets 
are  still  out  to  "bury  us"  and  that  Is  economi- 
cally and  militarily. 

Mr.  Hoovnt.  Some  forget  that  and  think 
we  can  live  In  peaceful  coexistence,  which  I 
think  Is  a  complete  fallacy. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Again,  Mr.  Director,  my 
thanks  to  you  and  to  your  associates  for  the 
dedicated  Job  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hoovnt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lipscoicb. 

Mr.  CsDSssKBo.  I  share  the  opinion  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  for  the  excel- 
lent presentation  you  have  made  and  the 
progress  you  are  making  on  this  troublesome 
problem  of  crime  In  the  country. 

XNOtxAsnto  cancz  eats 

Have  you  ever  made  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  rate  of  crime  Increase  In  the  United 
States  and  that  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Hoovxs.  We  have  made  limited  com- 
parisons but  the  data  available  is  not  com- 
parable in  most  Instances.  Oreat  Britain  has 
had  a  great  surge  of  crime.  Russia  has  a  ser- 
ious crime  problem.  Practically  all  covmtries 
have  had  Increases  in  crime.  It  seems  to  be 
a  disease  that  is  with  us,  and  It  Is  evident 
among  the  youth. 

Mr.  CxDxaBzxG.  This  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  disturbs  me.  because  every  year  we  see 
an  increase  in  all  types  of  crime. 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Cedehbekc.  And  we  recognize  as  our 
population  grows  we  are  going  to  have  a  cer- 
tain Increase.  As  you  state,  in  many  areas 
of  the  world  this  is  going  on  and  that  Is 
taking  place  to  a  large  extent  by  our  young 
people  who  are  going  to  have  to  assume  more 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  future  years. 

If  you  look  down  the  road  with  this  fan- 
tastic Increase  In  crime.  It  makes  you  a  little 
oonoemed. 

I  see  young  people  today  having  almost  too 
much  freedom  of  expression,  and  yet  we  want 
freedcon  of  expression,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
be  channeled  In  the  right  way. 

Do  you  have  any  ideas  as  to  how  we  can 
handle  this? 

Mr.  HoovxB.  llie  first  step  Is  with  the  fam- 
ily. Tills  is  where  discipline  should  start, 
but  unfortunately  It  does  not  start  there. 
That  leaves  the  problem  to  the  schools  and 
to  the  churches.  They  do  as  much  as  they 
possibly  can,  but  they  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  father  and  the  mother. 

It  Is  difficult  In  many  Instances  to  tell 
whether  a  young  person  \a  a  boy  or  a  girl 
from  the  clothes  they  wear,  the  way  they 
fix  their  hair  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand  I  see  groups  which 
come  through  the  Bureau  on  tours  and  I 
meet  many  of  them.  I  have  been  very 
pleased  to  find  many  of  the  youths  In  these 
groups  are  cleancut,  good  looking — so  much 
so  I  generally  talk  to  them  to  see  whether 
they  want  to  come  Into  the  Bureau  when  they 
graduate. 

I  think  there  Is  a  substantial  nimiber  of 
youth  In  this  country  who  are  very  sound, 
but  the  ones  who  make  the  most  noise  and 
the  ones  who  carry  on  the  demonstrations, 
as  at  the  University  of  California,  at  Berke- 
ley, are  In  the  minority.  They  are  usually 
aided  and  assisted  by  a  few  "screwbaU" 
professars.  Take  the  assistant  profeasor  at 
Tale.  Staughton  Lynd,  who  want  to  Hanoi. 
Ha  want  with  Herbert  Aptheker  who  la  one 
of  the  top  man  of  the  Communist  Party- 
UJ3A.  and  with  Thomas  Hayden.  who  Is  an 
aOdal  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
eodaty.  Tat.  Lynd  cam«  back  to  this  coun- 
try, made  q>eacbea  and  even  went  to  Lon- 
don and  nuda  a  public  appearance  there. 
The  State  Department  did  cancel  his  pass- 


port.   I  would  have  Uked  to  have  seen  It 
canceled  as  soon  as  he  got  back  from  Hanoi. 

Mr.  CKDKRBxaa.  This  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  concerns  me.  We  seem  to  condone 
some  of  these  activities  that  are  taking  place 
within  our  country,  without  even  using  some 
of  the  remedies  that  we  do  have. 

iSi.  Hoovxa.  We  have  remedies  such  as  In 
the  burning  of  draft  cards.  There  Is  a  law 
against  It. 

Mr.  CKDxaBKxo.  What  do  we  get  by  falling 
to  take  these  actions  against  ptopla  like 
Professor  Lynd? 

Mr.  HoovKR.  The  only  way  that  I  know  to 
counteract  them  Is  for  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  to  campaign  and  campaign 
strongly.  Some  newspapers  are  doing  this 
which  may  generate  public  opinion  resulting 
In  a  reaction  In  Congress  and  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Govenunent  where  the 
action  has  to  come  from. 

Mr.  CxDKRBKac.  Have  you  been  requested  to 
make  any  Investigations  on  any  of  these  so- 
called  draft  card  burnings? 

Mr.  HoovsH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ckoebbkxo.  Have  they  actually  burned 
their  draft  cards? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have. 

Mr.  Cedexbeso.  Have  you  reported  this  to 
the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Hoovxa.  I  have  and  steps  have  been 
taken  In  several  Instances  to  initiate  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  RoONXT.  lliere  is  Information  in  this 
regard  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Hooves.  Yes,  there  Is. 

sTm>ENT  aoi.B  IN  mnvEasiTT  management 

Mr.  Cederbxsg.  I  dont  wish  to  prolong  this 
discussion  but  I  have  a  concern  for  the  tend- 
ency of  some  of  our  yoimg  students  to  try 
to  take  the  management  of  the  university 
over  as  they  do  In  many  other  coim tries,  and 
I  think  that  will  be  the  downfall  of  edu- 
cation  

Mr.  Hoovxa.  That  Is  the  trend,  that  the 
student  body  must  have  a  greater  say  In  the 
management  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Cederbexo.  I  don't  think  they  should 
have  any  more  say,  as  far  as  the  actual  man- 
agement of  the  university  is  concerned,  be- 
yond paying  their  tuition,  attend  classes, 
and  the  right  of  some  expression,  but  not  to 
take  over  the  management  In  any  way. 

Mr.  HoovxR.  Your  view  has  merit. 

Another  point  is  the  fact  that  in  some 
State  universities  political  expediency  enters 
the  appointment  of  regents  and  so  forth 
which    can   cause  problems. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  In  the  February  1066  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin,  there  is  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Director  on  this  very  subject: 
"The  American  College  Student."  It  is  tm 
excellent  message  and  I  think  with  your 
ptermisslon  we  might  enter  it  In  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows: ) 

MXSSAGX  FROM  TRK  DOtXCTOR 

The  American  college  student  today  Is 
being  subjected  to  a  bewildering  and  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  perhaps  unlit')  any  social 
challenge  ever  before  encountered  by  our 
youth.  On  many  campuses  he  facea  a  tur- 
bulence built  on  unrestrained  individualism, 
repulsive  dress  and  speech,  outright  obscen- 
ity, disdain  for  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
and  disrespect  for  law  and  order.  This 
movement,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"New  I^eft,"  is  complex  in  its  deceitful  absurd- 
ity and  characterized  by  Its  lack  of  com- 
monsense. 

Fortimately,  a  high  percentage  of  the  more 
than  S  million  full-time  college  students  are 
dedicated,  hardworking,  and  serious-minded 
young  people:  however,  their  good  deeds  and 
achievements  are  greatly  overahadowed  by 
those  who  are  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of 
talking  but  very  Uttle  thinking. 


Much  of  this  turmoil  has  been  connected 
with  a  feigned  concern  for  the  vital  rights 
of  free  speech,  dissent,  and  petition.  Hard. 
core  fanatics  have  used  these  basic  rights  ot 
our  democratic  society  to  distort  the  issues 
and  betray  the  public.  However,  millions  of 
Americans,  who  know  from  experience  that 
freedom  and  rights  also  mean  duties  and 
responsibilities,  are  becoming  alarmed  over 
the  anarchistic  and  seditious  ring  of  tbeM 
of  these  campus  disturbances.  They  know 
liberty  and  Justice  are  not  possible  without 
law  and  order. 

The  Communist  Party,  U.8-A.,  as  well  as 
other  subversive  groups.  Is  Jubilant  over 
those  new  rebellious  activities.  The  un- 
varnished truth  is  that  the  communist  con- 
spiracy is  seizing  this  insurrectionary  cli- 
mate to  captivate  the  thinking  of  rebellious- 
minded  youth  and  coax  them  Into  the  com- 
miulst  movement  Itself  or  at  least  agitate 
them  Into  serving  the  conununist  cause. 
This  Is  being  accomplished  primarily  by  a 
two-pronged  offensive — a  much-publicized 
college  speaking  program  and  the  campus- 
oriented  communist  W.  E.  B.  DtiBoIs  Clubs 
of  America.  Therefore,  the  communist  In- 
fluence Is  cleverly  Injected  Into  civil  dis- 
obedience and  reprisals  against  our  economic, 
political,  and  social  system. 

There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  student  flareups,  but  let  us 
make  no  mistake:  the  Communist  Party  does 
not  consider  them  inslgniflcant.  The  par- 
ticipants of  the  New  Left  are  part  of  the 
100,000  "state  of  mind"  members  Gus  Hall, 
the  Party's  General  Secretary,  refers  to  when 
he  talks  of  party  strength.  He  recently 
stated  the  Party  Is  experiencing  the  greatest 
upsurge  In  its  history  with  a  "one  to  two 
thousand"  increase  In  membership  in  the 
last  year. 

For  the  first  time  since  1959,  the  Party 
plans  a  national  convention  this  spring.  We 
can  be  sure  that  high  on  the  agenda  will  be 
strategy  and  plans  to  win  the  New  Left  and 
other  new  members.  A  communist  student, 
writing  In  an  official  Party  organ,  recently 
stated,  "There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
New  Left  will  be  won." 

Thus,  the  communists'  Intentions  are 
abundantly  clear.  We  have  already  seen  the 
effects  of  some  of  their  stepped-up  activities, 
and  I  firmly  believe  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  public  is  disgusted  and  sickened  by 
such  social  orgies.  One  recourse  is  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  millions  of  youth 
who  refuse  to  swallow  the  communist  bait. 
Another  is  to  let  it  be  known  far  and  wide 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  stand  Idly  by  and 
let  demagogues  make  a  mockery  of  our  laws 
and  demolish  the  foundation  of  our  Republic. 
John  Edgar  Hooves, 

Director. 

Febrtjart  1,  1966. 

Mr.  CxDXRBxRO.  That  la  all  I  have,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Mr.  Director,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  a  highly 
Interesting  and  Informative  3-hour  session. 
It  was  weU  worthwhile  and  I  express,  on  be- 
half of  all  members  of  the  committee,  our 
thanks  to  you  for  your  fine  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Thank  you. 
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TRADE  WITH  COMMUNISTS 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarics  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matttf. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request   of    the    gentleman  tvm 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  iBpeaker,  the 
propaganda  campaign  byi  the  adminis- 
tration to  promote  trade  t»lth  the  Com- 
munists is  continuing.  The  administra- 
tion is  conducting  a  st$tematic  and 
widespread  campaign  to  adll  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  such  trade  under  the  theme 
of  "building  bridges." 

How  ironic  that  this  thame  is  used,  for 
while  the  American  publicist  home  is  be- 
ing seduced  with  the  refkuin  "building 
bridges,"  their  sons  in  Vietnam  are  be- 
ing killed  and  maimed  in  combat  efforts 
to  destroy  real  Communist  bridges. 

A  recent  example  of  the  "bridge-build- 
ing" propaganda  is  contained  in  a  De- 
partment of  State  booklet  entitled,  "Pri- 
vate Boycotts  versus  the  National  Inter- 
est." With  attendant  nevtjapaper  public- 
ity thousands  of  copies  pi  the  booklet 
were  made  available  to  ithe  American 
public  on  September  7.     ' 

Not  only  does  the  Department  in  the 
booklet  attempt  to  sell  the  Idea  generally 
of  expanding  trade  with  Communist  na- 
tions, it  attempts  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  Members  of  this  House 
and  the  other  body  of  tl^e  merits  in  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  yfBS  sent  to  the 
Congress  last  May  11  to  provide  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  authority  to  nego- 
tiate commercial  agreemjemts  with  the 
D.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Eurdpean  Commu- 
nist nations.  | 

The  Department  of  Smte  booklet  is 
remarkable  for  what  it  sajre  and  It  is  re- 
markable for  what  it  f ailsl  to  say. 

Throughout  the  booklet  one  encounters 
self-serving  terms  such  as  "peaceful 
trade"  or  "trade  in  peaceful  goods."  It 
mentions  trade  in  terms!  of  Christmas 
tree  ornaments,  hams,  v^s,  ashtrays, 
baskets,  and  tobacco.  Bt^t  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  booklet  does  not  discuss 
the  kind  of  items  the  Coiivnunlst  coun- 
tries want  to  and  are  obtilning  from  us 
which  help  build  up  their  economic  and 
military  potential.  Many  export  licenses 
have  been  granted  which  permit  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  countries  of  advanced  equip- 
ment and  machines.         I ; 

The  Department  of  Sfctite  does  not 
comment  on  exporting  American  tech- 
nology. And  yet  with  Increasing  fre- 
quency the  Federal  Gtovetnment  grants 
licenses  to  export  to  the  Communists 
teciinical  data  and  prototypes. 

In  all  Communist  state$  military  and 
economic  factors  are  closely  interrelated, 
■fliere  is  every  reason  to  beBeve  that  past 
exports  of  American  techiiology  could  be 
used  against  us  In  our  current  war 
against  communism  In  ajutheast  Asia. 
And  continued  exports  of  American  tech- 
nology could  be  used  against  us  in  this 
and  future  wars.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  otherwise.  [i 

According  to  the  aijlininlstratlon's 
"bridge  builders,"  there  Is  no  harm  done 
if  we  trade  with  the  "good"  Communists. 
Those  who  control  the  Soviet  Union, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Ru- 
niania.  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  are 
Placed  In  that  category.  |  The  adminis- 
tration "bridge  builders"  Hrhenever  pos- 
sible avoid  mention  of  the  ftust  that  these 
Communists  are  each  day  Insisting  North 
"etnam. 


Recently,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
State  Department  was  distributing  Its 
latest  propaganda  booklet  on  buldling 
bridges.  Radio  Moscow  was  boasting  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged  to  give 
North  Vietnam  all  the  aid  It  needs  to 
strengthen  its  defenses  and  keep  Itself 
going  economically.  Radio  Moscow 
boasted  of  the  modem  weapons,  trans- 
portation equipment,  drugs,  food,  and 
clothing  It  has  given  Nortji  Vietnam. 
Radio  Moscow  also  boasted  of  how  it  has 
trained  North  Vietnamese  pilots.  And, 
according  to  Radio  Moscow  "All  this  help 
will  continue."  Significant  amoimts  of 
supplies  are  also  being  sent  to  North 
Vietnam  from  other  Eastern  European 
Communist  nations. 

I  call  upon  the  administration  to  halt 
Its  efforts  to  propagandize  the  American 
people  In  this  way.  The  American  people 
will  not  be  fooled  or  coerced  Into  believ- 
ing that  the  trade  the  Communists  have 
in  mind  is  in  our  national  interest. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwter] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fight 
against  air  pollution,  to  wliich  this  Con- 
gress made  a  significant  contribution  last 
year,  will  be  long  and  costly.  But  the 
lives  and  health — not  to  speak  of  the 
comfort,  safety,  and  convenience — of 
most  of  our  people  are  directly  Involved 
In  this  struggle. 

Among  the  many  obstacles  to  an  ef- 
fective effort  to  eliminate  the  sources  of 
air  pollution  has  been  popular  apathy — 
apathy  bred  by  unawareness  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  threat,  by  the  myth  that 
pollution  is  concentrated  only  in  a  few 
major  industrial  centers,  and  by  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  Information  about  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  polluted  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  developments  in  recent 
months  has  been  the  increased  attention 
which  newspapers,  magazines  and  book 
publishers,  as  well  as  radio  and  television, 
have  devoted  to  this  immensely  impor- 
tant subject. 

As  one  who  represents  a  congressional 
district  in  which  air  pollution  represents 
an  immediate  and  ever-present  danger, 
I  have  been  actively  concerned  with  this 
major  domestic  problem.  Late  last  year, 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
invited  me  to  write  a  special  article  on 
the  subject  for  their  monthly  magazine, 
an  article  which  early  this  year  I  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  I  have  special 
reason,  therefore,  to  welcome  the  effort 
now  being  made  to  awaken  the  American 
people  to  the  grave  threat  they  face  in 
unclean  air,  and  to  hope  that  with  new 
information  will  come  the  kind  of  uni- 
versal demand  for  action  that  can  speed 
our  victory  over  this  especially  obnox- 
ious form  of  environmental  poison. 


This  week,  ISx.  Speaker,  two  of  the 
Nation's  most  respected  publications,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  added  their  great  weight  to  this 
fight.  The  findings  which  both  publica- 
tions report  should  leave  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  about  the  nature  and  the 
gravity  of  air  pollution.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  and  the  first  two  of  a  series  of 
four  being  published  this  week  by  the 
times. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  magazine ] 
Death  in  Ottr  Ant — Once  a  Problem,  Now 
A  Crisis,  Air  PoLLxmoN  Is  Sickening  and 
KnxiMo  Thousands  of  Amoucans  and 
Poisoning  Both  Citt  and  Suburb  :  Unless 
Wr  Act,  Things  Will  Gkt  Worsr 

(By  Ben  H.  Bagdlklan) 

At  one  o'clock  In  the  morning  about  a 
month  ago,  Peter  Brlola,  a  tough  and  spirited 
lawyer,  sat  up  In  bed  with  a  familiar  agony. 
He  was  alone  in  his  white  clapboard  house 
In  Lincoln,  a  town  of  3.600  people  in  the 
middle  of  Maine.  The  typical  New  England 
homestead,  among  rolling  and  forested  hills 
near  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  River,  looks 
like  a  romantic  painting  of  an  Idyllic  scene 
of  peace  and  purity,  of  an  unspoiled  America. 

"It  was  like  all  the  other  times,  as  though 
someone  had  you  by  the  throat,  trying  to 
choke  you.  There  was  that  terrible  smell, 
like  rotting  dead  stuff.  You  begin  to  cough 
and  gasp.  Your  eyes  run.  You  shut  the 
windows,  but  It  doesn't  do  any  good.  Noth- 
ing does  any  good." 

Here  among  the  ancient  spruce  of  the  deep 
woods  a  paper  mill  is  pouring  filth  upon 
Peter  Brlola  and  his  fellow  townsmen.  They 
suffer  from  a  contamination  that  has  now 
Infested  every  city  in  the  United  States  and 
not  a  few  small  towns.  Today,  polluted  air 
threatens  the  health  of  most  Americans, 
corrodes  their  property,  obscures  or  obliter- 
ates their  scenery  and  insults  their  peace  of 
mind.  Unclean  air  Is  no  longer  rare  In 
American  cities.    It  is  the  rule. 

City  and  country,  voices  are  rising  to 
protest.  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  Saturday 
Review  and  chairman  of  a  New  York  City 
task  force  on  air  pollution,  recently  con- 
cluded: "More  p>otsons  are  pumped  Into  the 
air  In  New  York  than  anywhere  else  tn  the 
United  States."  Yet,  Ed  Christopherson,  a 
writer  who  left  Manhattan  for  Missoula. 
Mont.,  "Garden  Spot  of  the  West,"  found 
there  was  no  place  to  hide.  "When  I  lived  In 
New  York,"  he  says,  "I  used  to  watch  the 
clinkers  come  down  the  airshaft  and  remem- 
ber how  great  the  pine-scented  evening 
downdrafts  smelled  in  Missoula,  and  this 
was  an  Important  factor  in  my  moving  out 
here.  Today  Missoula  Is  the  coimtry's  second 
worst  smog  area.  As  a  counter  to  the  state's 
'Big  Sky  Country'  booster  slogan,  some  Mls- 
soulans  are  posting  signs  out  on  the  high- 
ways saying,  'Missoula,  Montana — Dirty  Sky 
Country.' " 

Mrs.  Peter  Rose,  a  housewife  on  a  major 
thoroughfare  In  Denver,  "The  Mlle-Hlgn 
City."  says:  "Twenty  years  ago  when  we 
moved  Into  this  bungalow  it  was  a  delight. 
The  yard  had  nice  green  grass  and  beautiful 
roses.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  clean. 
The  houso  needed  only  one  good  cleaning  a 
week,  and  the  cxirtalns  and  drapes  I  used  to 
clean  twice  a  year.  From  the  neighborhood 
you  could  see  the  mountains  clearly  most  of 
the  time,  with  snowcape  visible  through  that 
wonderful  purple.  But  in  the  last  few  years, 
since  they  made  the  road  one-way  and 
started  the  traffic  growing  the  way  It  has — 
well,  about  six  years  ago  my  husband  began 
having  eye  trouble.  Irritation  and  watering. 
A  short  time  later  my  eyes  did  the  same 
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thine.  We  both  b«gmn  getting  frequent  In- 
lUmmAtlonj  like  slnua  trouble.  The  doctor 
bAs  ua  use  eyewmataee  wtaj  day  now.  The 
tomm  all  ahilTeled  and  died.  The  lawn  be- 
gan to  go.  Half  the  time  you  cant  see  the 
iwnimtalnt  anymore.  I  have  to  clean  the 
hoiiae  every  day,  and  It's  stUl  gritty  and 
greasy.  Curtains  and  drapes  can  stand 
cleaning  every  week.  Tve  got  forty-five 
windows  In  the  house,  and  they  need  a  clean- 
ing every  week  1nst,»tart  of  twice  a  year.  It's 
the  same  house  and  the  neighborhood  Is  still 
a  nice  residential  one,  but  the  air  has  be- 
come dirty,  uncomfortable  and  expensive." 

Dr.  La  Rele  Stephens,  a  physician  In  Mos- 
cow, Idaho,  says  he  can  ahnoet  tell  by  the 
barometer  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
when  he  wiU  begin  getting  calls  from  patients 
In  Lewiston,  a  town  of  13.000  that  is  39  mUee 
away:  "When  the  wind  blows  the  mill  f times 
over  the  town  or  there  is  a  dead  calm,  the 
patients  begin  to  come  In  with  respiratory 
troubles,  nasal  congestion,  allergies,  diffi- 
culty In  breathing,  lot  of  sneezing.  I'm  con- 
vinced we  get  some  deaths,  too,  because  when 
the  fumes  make  the  natural  fogs  thicker, 
which  you  can  tell  by  the  smell,  we  get  more 
automobile  accidents." 

Donald  McLean,  of  Polk  County,  Fla^  told 
a  Senate  committee  that  since  phosphate 
plants  began  putting  seven  tons  of  fluorides 
a  day  into  the  air  he  has  had  to  sell  his  cattle 
and  his  citrus  grovee  because  the  cattle 
sickened  and  died,  crops  that  used  to  matuve 
In  80  days  now  take  200,  barbed  wire  that 
used  to  last  20  years  rots  in  4,  and  he  doesnt 
dare  grow  vegetables  for  his  family  for  fear 
they  will  pick  up  the  same  chemicals  that 
fall  onto  hlB  pastures  and  groves.  "It  eats 
up  the  paint  and  etches  g^laas,  it  kills  ti'ees, 
it  kills  cattle.  It  Is  an  Irritant  to  mucous 
membrane,  and  we  have  sore  throats,  tears 
run  out  of  our  eyes,  we  sneeze,  we  have  nose- 
bleeds. Oentlemen,  am  I  a  fool  to  assume 
that  that  stuff   [is]   injurioxis  to  humans?" 

There  Is  evidence  that  Mr.  McLean  la  no 
fool. 

Damage  to  health  and  property  from  un- 
clean air  Is  increasing.  Some  places,  like 
Lincoln,  Maine,  and  Polk  County,  Pla.,  have 
apeclal  and  diumatlc  problems.  But  every 
American  dty  of  more  than  60,000  popula- 
tion has  air  pollution  serious  enough  to 
worry  about,  whether  or  not  its  citizens  see 
or  smell  It.  Smoky  indxistry  and  dark  motor 
exhausts  provide  extra  doses,  but  masses  of 
atmospheric  poisons  come  from  smokeless 
chimneys  and  from  perfectly  tuned  engines. 
Four-fifths  of  all  pollution  Is  Invisible,  most 
of  It  odorless. 

Three  years  ago,  when  oi>en  fires,  Indn- 
eraton,  chlnmeys,  smokestacks  and  tail  pipes 
were  putting  125  million  tons  of  chemical 
Junk  Into  the  American  air.  the  threat  was 
already  serious.  But  the  burden  has  risen 
relentlessly  until  this  year  it  Is  146  million 
toiXB  and  headed  still  higher. 

There  Is  a  vast  ocean  of  clean  air  around 
the  earth,  enough  for  2.6  million  tons  for 
each  human  being.  Yet  people  become  un- 
comfortable and  sick  for  lack  of  each  man's 
requirement  of  30  pounds  of  clean  air  a  day. 
The  2.6  million  tons  elsewhere  does  a  man 
no  good  if  what  is  under  his  nose  is  dirty  and 
dangerous.  If  he  cannot  get  his  SO  dally 
pounds  where  he  lives  and  works. 

It  was  not  until  after  World  War  n,  when 
dty  air  became  loaded  with  the  wastes  of 
the  new  prosperity,  that  Americans  began  to 
notice  that  they  don't  always  have  access  to 
sir  they  can  see  above  them.  For  there  Is  a 
lid,  usually  Invisible  from  the  ground,  that 
regularly  cuts  off  whole  communities  from 
the  upper  air  and  traps  the  accumulated 
poisons  of  smokestack  and  tall  pipe  at  the 
lower  levels,  where  men  breathe.  Now  that 
man  reoognlxe  the  container  that  periodically 
locks  in  communltlea  with  their  aerial 
wastes,  they  also  realise,  with  justified  on- 
easlneas,  that  clean  air  Is  man's  most  xirgent 
demand  upon  bis  environment.    He  can  do 


without  water  for  days  and  without  food  for 
weeks.  But  he  caiuiot  hold  his  breath  for 
more  than  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  must 
breathe,  even  If  It  kills  him.  As  It  sometimes 
does. 

"There  is  no  doubt."  John  Gardner,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
said  recently,  "that  air  pollution  Is  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  rising  incidence  of 
chronic  respiratory  diseases — lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  bronchitis  and  asthma." 

In  toar  days  of  1948  polluted  air  sickened 
43  percent  of  the  population  of  Donora,  Pa., 
and  kUled  20:  In  four  days  of  1952  it  killed 
4,000  people  In  London;  in  16  days  of  1963 
it  klUed  400  people  in  New  York  City.  Pol- 
luted air  undoubtedly  kills  many  people  In 
many  other  places,  but  they  are  not  counted 
because  the  death  certificates  never  read  "air 
pollution,"  and  few  cities  ever  analyze  how 
many  "extra"  deaths  they  get  during  a  seige 
of  severe  pollution. 

Yet  few  Americans  are  aware  of  the  alarm- 
ing growth  of  respiratory  disease — doubling 
every  five  years  in  the  United  States.  Few 
suspect  that  foul  air  is  most  probably  a  fac- 
tor in  the  rise  in  allergic-like  reactions,  or 
that  It  may  contribute  to  the  common  cold. 
Emphysema,  a  fast-growing  disease  ot  the 
lung  and  almost  surely  the  result  of  air  pol- 
lution, has  no  public  reputation.  Emphy- 
sema creeps  up  In  the  form  of  increasing 
colds,  chest  congestion,  breathlessness;  and 
then,  usually  after  age  60,  there  is  a  definite 
diagnosis  and  ultimately  death.  CaUfcvnla 
has  recorded  an  astounding  300  percent  in- 
crease in  cases  since  1966.  About  seven  per- 
cent of  all  Social  Security  disability  pay- 
ments, $80  million  a  year.  Is  paid  for  em- 
physema victims,  who  are  second  In  nimiber 
only  to  those  with  arteriosclerotic  heart 
disease. 

There  Is  argument  over  the  cause  of  lung 
cancers.  The  American  Cancer  Society,  for 
example,  blames  tobacco  and  says  the  effect 
of  air  pollution  is  Insignificant.  Most  opin- 
ion Is  that  tobacco  is  the  primary  cause  and 
air  pollution  an  aggravation.  When  age  dif- 
ferentials and  smokers  are  eliminated  from 
the  statistics,  there  are  39  lung-cancer  deaths 
ptx  100,000  In  rural  areas  and  52  in  cities. 
These  cancer-death  rates  are  proportional  to 
the  size  of  the  city,  and  so  is  air  pollution. 
In  the  laboratory,  compounds  found  In  air 
pollution  can  create  animal  cancers. 

Every  city  has  its  own  mixture  of  poisons. 
The  various  blends  are  depicted  by  a  special 
machine  that  can  draw  air  through  a  clean 
white  filter  and  in  24  hours  trap  as  many 
solid  particles  as  human  lungs  would  trap  In 
3  months.  A  filter  from  downtown  In  a 
pleasant  Virginia  city  is  a  deep  mauve,  from 
an  Oklahoma  suburb  a  pcde  gray,  from  in- 
dustrial Georgia  dark  brown,  from  a  big  city 
in  Ohio  copper-black,  from  a  mill  town  In 
West  Virginia  pitch  black.  Yet,  as  appalling 
as  they  are,  the  soiled  filters  do  not  show  the 
more  poisonous  component  of  air  pollution, 
the  gases,  which  weigh  nine  times  more  than 
the  visible  particles. 

Even  when  unclean  air  does  not  kill  people 
or  hurt  their  health.  It  often  makes  their 
lives  miserable.  It  stings  their  eyes,  dries 
out  their  throat  tissues.  It  envelops  their 
dtles  In  a  thick  smog  that  blanks  out  the 
scenery.  It  sends  offensive  smells  into  their 
homes  and  produces  an  estimate  111  billion 
damage  a  year  to  property,  such  as  paint  and 
metal  and  masonry. 

In  every  urban  area  of  the  country  it  has 
reduced  vegetation  of  all  kinds,  from  petunlaa 
to  mighty  oaks,  by  10  to  20  percent.  It  kills 
some  plants,  blights  new  shoots,  damages 
leaves. to  cut  off  noxirlshment  and  produces 
premature  old  age.  Perennials  are  now 
harder  to  grow  becatiae  of  the  peculiar  at- 
mospheric soup  that  comes  out  of  automobile 
tall  pipes.  Dr.  C.  Stafford  Brandt,  chief  of 
the  agrlculttiral  section  of  the  UB.  Public 
Health  Servloe's  Air  Pollution  Division  says, 
"From  WaablDgtoa  to  Boston  and  inland  for 


a  hundred  miles  there  Is  not  a  square  mile 
that  is  free  from  alr-poUutlon  injury,  i 
don't  see  how  anyone  can  look  at  our  evi- 
dence and  not  become  gravely  concerned  with 
the  effect  on  oxir  vegetation."  Sometimes 
the  evidence  is  obvlovis:  One  night  of  heavy 
Industrial  output  killed  |10,000  worth  of 
commercially  grown  flowers  on  Staten  Island, 
NY.  Most  of  it  is  more  subtle:  Fruit  trees 
grown  In  normal  city  air  are  10  percent  small- 
er  and  produce  10  percent  less  fruit  than 
trees  in  clean  air. 

Air  pollution  u  mainly  the  result  of  thingg 
burning — gasoline  in  cars,  coal  and  oil  in 
factories  and  homes,  trash  and  garbage  in  In- 
cinerators and  dumps.  The  curve  of  dirty  air 
follows  fairly  closely  the  curve  of  national 
wealth — more  cars  to  put  out  exhaust,  more 
power  plants  to  make  electricity,  more  factor- 
ies to  turn  out  goods,  more  trash  to  bum. 
This  is  why  air  pollution  has  reached  serl^ 
ous  levels  In  the  1960s.  The  biggest  single 
source  of  air  contamination,  gasoline  con- 
simiption  in  motor  vehicles,  aoubled  In  the 
20  years  before  1946  but  almost  quadrupled 
in  the  20  years  since  then.  Starting  in  1968, 
the  auto  Industry  will  InstaU  antipollution 
devices  in  all  new  cars.  Still,  in  the  next 
decade  the  air  is  going  to  get  even  thicker- 
urban  population,  motor  vehicles,  electricity 
production  and  trash  will  greatly  increase. 

Another  factor  aggravating  the  situation  li 
that  the  natiire  of  aerial  wastes  is  changing. 
For  example,  when  the  plastics  now  com- 
mon in  households  are  burned,  some  of  them 
yield  phosgene,  a  poison  gas  used  in  World 
War  I.  A  report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  Council  sayi: 
"Chemical  poisons  are  being  produced  In 
new  forms  so  fast  that  the  toxlcologlsts  can- 
not keep  up  with  them." 

Bad  air  once  was  a  problem  of  the  poor. 
"The  wrong  side  of  the  tracks"  as  an  ex- 
pression for  the  lower-class  section  of  town 
came  frcMn  the  days  of  coal-bumlng  locomo- 
tives. Neighborhoods  downwind  of  the  cin- 
ders and  smoke  were  so  unpleasant  that 
those  who  could  afford  It  brought  homes  up- 
wind. But  the  postwar  population  explosion 
in  people  and  the  even  greater  one  in  tall 
pipes  and  smokestacks  have  begun  to  end  the 
delicate  class  distinction  in  breathing.  It  li 
still  generally  true  that  the  farther  from  in- 
dustrial centers  one  can  get,  the  cleaner  his 
air;  but  expensive  suburbia  Is  no  guarantee 
of  pure  air.  For  one  thing,  the  high-speed 
highway  carries  a  growing  burden  of  exhaust 
to  the  suburbs.  For  another,  the  atmos- 
pheric lids  that  keep  pollution  near  the 
ground  frequently  cover  large  areas,  often 
thousands  of  square  miles,  and  the  quantities 
of  aerial  poisons  that  the  modem  metropolis 
puts  Into  the  air  quickly  raise  the  level  of 
pollution  over  the  entire  area,  not  Just  In 
the  neighborhoods  around  the  smokestacks. 
It  is  more  and  more  common  that  everyone, 
rich  and  poor,  breathes  polluted  air.  Fewer 
and  fewer  of  us  are  iTnmnnfi  to  the  problem. 

Peter  Brlola,  the  attorney  in  Lincoln,  Mc 
lives  at  43  West  Broadway.  When  be 
put  new  bronze  street  numbers  on  his  house 
not  long  ago,  they  quickly  turned  black 
When  he  pried  loose  the  "4"  and  the  "3",  the 
backs,  protected  £rom  the  air,  were  still  shiny. 
But  the  air  in  Lincoln  has  caused  Briola 
deeper  concern  than  the  loss  of  brilliance  ol 
the  numbers  on  his  door. 

"My  wife,  Helen,  was  bom  and  brought  up 
in  this  town,"  he  says.  "It's  had  a  paper  mill 
for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  her  grandfather  sold 
them  the  land  for  their  mill.  I  came  to 
Maine  in  1932  and  later  met  Helen.  We  Uked 
It  here  In  Lincoln.  Helen  always  lived  here, 
and  I  Uked  it,  too.  There's  beautiful  scenery 
with  the  forests  and  lots  of  nice,  clear  lakes 
and  clean  air.  Then  in  1967-1958  another 
company  bought  the  p^xr  i^alll  and  put  in 
what  they  caUed  an  'improved'  process.  I 
can  remembar  when  we  first  knew  they  Md 
■tturtadlt. 
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It  was  one  night  In  the  faU  of  FUty-elght. 
We  had  both  gone  to  bed  and  were  asleep  by 
[Qtytw  ten-thirty.  About  eleven  o'clock  we 
t)oth  woke  up.  We  can't  breathe.  It  seems 
u  though  someone  is  trying  to  ffig  you,  and 
there's  a  terrible  smell  like  rotten  eggs.  I 
remember  saying,  'What's  happening?  What's 
ping  on?' 

"I  looked  out  the  window,  anc^  there  was  a 
tremendous  dense  fog  that  was  not  like  any- 
Uiing  I'd  seen  here  before.  It  was  like  thick, 
tUck  smoke,  and  it  stuck  to  the  ground.  I 
on't  tell  you  how  terrible  the  stoell  was. 

"We  closed  the  windows,  but  It  permeated 
ewrythlng.  We  couldn't  sleep  all  night.  The 
next  morning  I  went  out  and  1  was  diunb- 
founded.  Just  dumfounded.  I  had  Just  had 
aie  house  painted  that  summer.  And  now  it 
fu  coffee  color.  Overnight.  We  had  gal- 
nnlzed  hooks  holding  up  the  clothesline. 
They  were  all  shot  as  though  they  were  a 
hundred  years  old.  I  had  a  Ford  then,  and 
you  should  have  seen  it.  The  paint  was  all 
pebbled,  the  chrome  all  tarnished.  The  wires 
oa  the  TV  antenna  were  shot.  Then  the 
wind  shifted  and  the  sun  came  out.  House 
ifter  house  on  streets  all  over  to^,  the  same 
thing  happened.  We  were  a  cqffee-colored 
town.  After  a  couple  of  weeks  of  sunshine, 
Uie  coffee  color  bleached  out  and  then  the 
ptint  was  gray  and  peeling. 

"So  that's  what  would  happen  every  time 
there  was  a  dead  calm  or  the  wlntl  came  from 
the  northeast — the  house  would  turn  coffee 
color,  and  inside  we'd  choke,  eyes  would 
leep,  nose  and  throat  would  bu^,  you'd  get 
nosebleeds.  The  worst  thing  vnm  that  you 
fat  couldn't  get  enough  air. 

"We  called  the  sheriff  and  ba  took  plc- 
tmes.  and  we  complained  to  tl)«  state  De- 
putment  of  Health,  and  I  complMned  to  the 
mill.  But  they  wotUdn't  do  a  H^mn  thing. 
ney'd  say  that  they  were  doln^  everything 
they  could,  but  then  it  would  happen  again. 
Tbtj  said,  -WeU,  it's  a  new  process,  and 
thitever  happens  to  the  houses  Is  OK  after 
the  sun  comes  out.'  I  said,  "Wh^t  about  the 
people?'  and  they  said.  "We  donti  know  what 
It  can  do  about  it.' 

The  town  councU  dldnt  want  to  be  too 
(ough  because  the  mill  had  hireti  four  hun- 
*ed  people  In  town,  and  they'd  {bint  they'd 

BOT«.  1 

"Tfell,  I  know  Sen.  Eninnn)  HCobkik,  and 
then  he  started  holding  hearings  on  air  pol- 
taUon,  I  wrote  to  him,  and  he  invited  me 
to  testify.  I  went  down  to  Boston  a  year 
•go  February,  and  I  told  the  whole  story. 

"After  that,  the  company  chained  the  top 

mnagement  at  the  mUl,  they  recovered  some 

(tf  the  sulfuric  acid  they  used  to  let  out,  and 

aey  put  pine  scent  into  the  gasea.    But  the 

itench  stiU  chokes  you  and  wakes  you  un 

1  «  night." 

Last  July  Helen  Briola  died  off  cancer  of 

»e  lymph  glands. 

I    "^e  suffered  and  suffered  with  these  In- 

■mmatlona.    Who  can  say  how  she  got  the 

•Mer?  Her  death  certificate  says  'asphyxla- 

ooa,  edema,  vocal  cords.'    Who  can  say?    I 

«^£.  But  it's  something  that  you  think  of." 

an.  Carter  Henderson  Is  a  tall  and  hand- 

1  «»M  blonde  from  England  who  lives  In  dr- 

I  nmatances   quite   different   from   those   of 

"w  Briola.    She  and  her  husband— on  ex- 

jratlTe  in   an   electronics   firm-^and   their 

I  °'»-y^-old  daughter  have  a  «5<»0-a-month 

I  2*[™«»t  'n  mldtown  Manhattan.    It  is  the 

"M  of  apartment  most  clty-dweOlers  dream 

r**  rooms,  two  rooftop  terraoes  on  the 

mZ  ^*^  '*"^'«  o'  *»^  sides  ot  the 

mt  dty,  and  Inside  the  living  room,  two- 
JW7  Windows  looking  out  at  skyscrapers  and 

luL"**  r^*°P  location  is  no  longer  such 
'Wwing  In  New  York,  for  it  is  Wxt  to  the 
wment  chlmneA  one  of  13,000  In  the 
ki.""® '''^inmey  darrles  out  the  particles, 
Srti^  ?^°"  P*"****  "•<*  *>y  burning  all  the 
wS?*  i-?"^  ard  garbage.  Nearby  are 
-w  rea-whlte-and-l  ilue  stacks  of  the  Con- 
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sdldated  Edison  powerhouse,  one  of  the  com- 
pany's 11  around  the  city,  most  with  pollu- 
tion controls  inferior  to  those  in  cities  seri- 
ous about  clean  air.  The  Hendersons  also 
get  more  than  their  share — since  they  are 
affluent  enough  to  afford  a  rooftop  apart- 
ment— of  the  fallout  from  the  47  city-run 
incinerators,  all  of  them  operating  in  vio- 
lation of  the  city's  own  alr-poUutlon  laws. 
"My  husband  and  I  are  early  risers."  Mrs. 
Henderson  says,  "and  on  some  Sunday  morn- 
ings at  six  o'clock  you  can  see  a  lovely  view — 
the  George  Washington  Bridge  and  the  Pali- 
sades in  New  Jersey  ten  miles  away.  About 
seven  o'clock  the  chlnmeys  and  cars  start 
up,  and  sometimes  In  winter  by  nine  o'clock 
you  can't  see  the  Chrysler  Building  four 
blocks  away." 

When  Mrs.  Henderson  first  came  to  New 
York  in  1956,  she  was  shocked  by  the  dirty 
air,  though  at  that  time  it  seemed  a  minor 
nuisance  to  natives.  She  was  a  founder  of 
Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  Inc.,  a  group  of  1,000 
business  and  professional  leaders  agitating 
for  pollution  control.  They  seem  to  have 
succeeded  in  launching  the  reform  of  New 
York's  primlUve  anti-pollution  laws. 

Like  Mrs.  Henderson  In  New  York,  Peter 
Briola  in  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Rose  in  Denver, 
there  are  men  and  women  all  over  the  country 
organizing  to  flght  for  cleaner  air.  But  theirs 
is  a  dlfQcult  battle.  For  the  enemy  known 
collectively  as  air  pollution  is  really  a  com- 
plex of  hostile  ingredients,  each  of  them 
extremely  hard  to  vanquish.  And  each  of 
these  ingredients  Is  more  potent  when  com- 
bined with  Its  fellow  poisons  than  when 
found  alone. 

Of  the  total  of  146  million  tons  of  junk 
Americans  put  into  their  air  every  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  62  percent  is  the  colorless  and 
Invisible  gas  called  carbon  monoxide.  That 
remarkable  equipment  of  natural  man — the 
dime-sized  tissue  at  the  top  of  the  nasal 
passage  that  can  detect  some  odors  better 
than  any  device  made  by  man — ^Is  useless 
when  it  comes  to  this  deadly  gas. 

It  is  recognized  that  at  1,000  parts  of  mon- 
oxide per  million  parts  of  air,  the  gas  wii« 
quickly.  At  100  parts  it  produces  bad  head- 
aches and  dizziness.  At  present,  60  parts  la 
considered  the  danger  point.  But  as  we 
learn  more,  we  are  less  sure.  California 
found  that  30  parts  per  million  for  eight 
hours  seriously  affects  people  who  already 
have  poor  blood  circulation.  Since  monoxide 
sickens  and  kills  by  capturing  the  oxygen 
carriers  in  the  blood,  people  with  heart  dis- 
ease, arteriosclerosis,  asthma  or  emphysema, 
as  well  as  heavy  smokers,  are  unusually  vul- 
nerable. 

The  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  sampled 
air  in  six  cities — Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  Chicago  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — during  periods  of  heavy  traffic.  It 
found  carbon  monoxide  at  30  parts  per  mil- 
lion In  10  percent  of  the  tests;  the  average 
levels  inside  passenger  cars  during  rush-hoxir 
range  from  21  to  29  parts  per  million,  and 
there  were  concentrations  higher  than  100 
parts  inside  tunnels  and  garages. 

The  effects  of  monoxide  at  these  "low," 
everyday  levels  may  be  profound,  even  on 
healthy  people.  In  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice's Taft  Center  in  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Charles 
Xlntaras  studied  the  brain  waves  of  rats. 
When  his  rats  breathed  monoxide  in  rush- 
hour  concentrations,  almost  at  once  the  "in- 
tellectually alert"  pattern  of  the  brain  waves 
disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  one  typical 
of  a  dream  state:  The  brain  kept  receiving 
impressions  from  the  outside  but  did  nothing 
about  them. 

In  an  even  more  startling  experiment.  Dr. 
John  H.  Schulte,  formeriy  at  the  UrUver- 
slty  of  Cincinnati  and  now  with  the  UjS. 
Navy,  gave  49  hetathy  Cincinnati  firemen- 
volunteers  mild  doses  of  monoxide,  all  well 
below  the  level  of  organic  damage.  Each 
man  had  several  sessions  before  a  panel 
which  flashed  a  letter  or  a  colw.  In  responie 


to  which  the  man  was  supposed  to  push  the 
button  appropriate  to  that  letter  or  color. 
Sometimes  a  man  breathed  ordinary  air  and 
sometimes  varying  mixtures  of  monoxide, 
but  he  never  knew  which. 

Dr.  Schulte's  experiment  produced  nothing 
new  for  medical  literature,  with  one  excep- 
tion. No  matter  what  the  level  of  mUd 
monoxide,  the  men  showed  no  physiological 
changes;  their  pulse,  respiration  and  blood 
pressure  remained  the  same.  And  their  re- 
action time  in  pushing  the  bottons  was  the 
same,  whether  they  breathed  pure  air  or 
monoxide.  The  excepUon  was  that  men  get- 
ting monoxide  made  more  errors  in  pushing 
the  buttons,  and  the  more  monoxide  they 
got,  the  more  errors  they  made  At  one 
percent  monoxide  in  the  blood  they  made  10 
percent  errors,  at  20  percent  monoxide  they 
made  80  percent  errors.  Yet  they  seemed 
perfecUy  normal. 

Many  researchers  believe  that  "turnpike 
fatigue,"  the  lassitude  that  comes  with  long 
drives  in  cars  without  air  conditioning,  may 
be  mild  monoxide  poisoning  and  may  pro- 
duce more  accidents  than  supposed.  One 
speculation  Is  that,  except  for  the  results  of 
new  antipollution  controls,  increasing  mon- 
oxide from  increasing  traffic  could  reduce 
alertness  not  Just  among  motorists  but  In 
whole  sections  of  the  population. 

The  next  heaviest  portion  of  poison  in  the 
American  air,  18  percent,  is  the  sulfur  oxides, 
which  come  mostly  from  the  biimlng  coal 
and  oU  in  power  plants,  factories  and  homes. 
They  have  been  the  chief  villain  of  every 
recent  poUution  disaster,  like  Donora,  New 
York  and  London.  They  paralyze  the  tiny 
hairlike  tissues  that  ordinarily  protect  sensi- 
tive lung  tissues  from  dangerous  Invaders. 
They  irritate  the  throat  and  damage  the 
limgs.  Their  presence  makes  lung  and  heart 
work  harder.  In  Nashville  a  study  of  9,313 
people  showed  that  cardiovascular  disease 
In  people  over  65  was  twice  as  common  in 
areas  of  the  city  with  high  sulfiir  readings. 

The  most  recent  studies  show  that  quite 
ordinary  sulfur-dioxide  levels  In  the  air  do 
huD^ian  and  property  damage.  With  an  an- 
nual average  of  0.01  to  0.02  parts  per  mlUion 
in  the  air,  there  is  Increased  cardiovascular 
illness,  noticeable  impairment  of  breathing 
among  otherwise  healthy  people,  and  signifi- 
cant mental  corrosion.  At  0.02  to  0.03  levels 
for  a  year  the  death  rate  from  respiratory 
disease  begins  to  go  up.  and  perennial  flowers 
become  chronically  damaged.  It  U  therefore 
alarming  to  note  that  the  1964  sulfur- 
dioxide  mean  In  the  following  cities  was: 
Chicago,  0.18;  Cincinnati,  0.04;  Loe  Angeles. 
0.01;  PhUadelphia,  0.08;  San  Francisco,  0.02; 
St.  Louis,  0.06;  and  Washington.  0.06.  Ver- 
non MacKenzle,  chief  of  the  DlvUlon  of  Air 
Pollution  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  says. 
"The  sulfur-pollution  problem  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  our  opinion  has 
reached  virtiially  a  critical  stage." 

The  next  most  common  contaminators  In 
iirban  air  are  the  hydrocarbons,  a  large  group 
of  compounds  coming  mainly  from  escaped, 
xmbumed  fuel,  mostly  invisible  and  mostly 
from  cars. 

They  are  known  to  cause  cancer,  though 
it  takes  higher  concentrations  than  usually 
found  In  the  air.  Worse  yet.  sunlight  causes 
hydrocarbons  to  combine  insidiously  with 
still  another  pollutant — the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen— to  produce  photochemical  smog  (also 
called  oxidant),  the  bourbon-colored  haze 
that  regularly  bltirs  most  modem  cities.  In 
photochemical  smog,  people  breathe  harder 
but  get  less  oxygen.  Very  high  concentra- 
tions for  a  few  hours  can  produce  Impaired 
breathing  and  general  malaise  for  days  after- 
ward. 

All  the  ingredients  of  air  poUution— m(»- 
oxide,  sulfur  and  the  rest — might  be  less  of  a 
threat  to  human  life  if  the  air  always  moved 
freely.  But  some  places  are  hemmed  In  by 
mountaliu  so  that  air  cannot  move  sideways. 
Big  dtlea  usuaUy  have  taU  buildings  that 
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f«nd  off  outdde  wlndc.  Moat  plaoas  are 
envel<^>«d  periodically  In  extremely  calm  and 
unmovlng  air  ma<we6  with  almost  no  lateral 
movement. 

Air  tra{>ped  at  the  aMes  may  move  ver- 
tically, as  In  a  chimney,  carrying  upward  Its 
load  of  floating  dirt  and  making  room  for  new 
air.  Thla  upward  movement  of  air  occurs 
tMcause  hot  air  rises  and  ordinarily  the 
warmest  air  Is  next  to  the  earth.  Prom  time 
to  time,  however,  a  layer  of  warm  air  slips  In 
at  an  upper  level — It  slides  over  a  mountain 
or  top  of  an  air  mass.  When  the  dlrt-Iaden 
air  rising  from  the  groimd  hits  this  intruding 
warm  layer,  It  stops.  This  plug  In  the 
chimney,  called  an  inversion  because  It  in- 
verts the  usual  change  in  temperature  as 
air  gets  higher.  Is  a  lid  that  seals  In  a  dty 
like  a  plastic  bag,  keeping  out  the  clear  upper 
air  and  letting  the  aerial  wastes  accimiulate 
down  where  the  people  are. 

From  the  street  the  stable  air  mass  under 
an  Inversion  may  look  fairly  clear,  at  least 
until  the  pollution  has  begun  to  collect  and 
the  nitrogen  oxides  and  smog  give  It  the 
obaracterlstlo  yellow-brown  haze.  But  from 
an  airplane  one  often  can  see  a  sharp  separa- 
tion between  the  murky  air  below  the  in- 
version and  the  clear  air  above. 

Inversions  are  not  rare  phenomena  that 
occur  only  at  a  few  strange  places.  On  any 
given  fall  or  winter  day,  half  the  United 
States  has  inversions  lower  than  1,500  feet; 
fall  and  winter  are  also  the  times  of  maxi- 
mum burning  of  coal  and  oil.  C.  R.  Hosier 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  calculates  that  air  la 
trapped  below  500  feet  over  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
time  In  all  seasons.  Sometimes  the  si  tuatlon 
becomes  highly  dangerous. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  on  November  27, 
19«a.  Doyle  Urban,  a  dark-haired  moterolo- 
glst  with  a  perpetual  dgar  In  his  mouth, 
came  into  the  weather  center  of  the  UJ3. 
Public  Health  Service  complex  In  Cin- 
cinnati. He  took  off  his  jacket,  read  over  tele- 
typed  weather  reports  from  all  over  the  na- 
tion and  began  looking  for  Inversions  that 
might  cause  an  alr-pollutlon  disaster  like 
Donora,  New  Tork  or  London — Inversions  as 
large  as  Nebraska  or  larger,  and  due  to  last 
36  hours  or  longer,  with  low  winds  and  no 
rain. 

By  noon  on  that  November  day  Urban  was 
sxire  he  had  found  Just  such  an  Inversion 
and  he  sent  out  a  transmission  to  every 
American  weather  station:  "Air  Pollution 
Potential  Alert.  Begin  High  Pollution 
Alert  .  .  .  and  then  described  an  area  that 
covered  22  states  with  87  million  people  from 
New  England  to  Arkansas.  The  lid  was  on 
over  23  major  American  clUes. 

Urban's  forecast  turned  out  to  be  accurate. 
Hartford's  level  of  parUelee  In  the  air  soon 
rose  to  6V4  times  normal;  Albany,  4%  times; 
Charleston,  W.  Vs.,  3  times;  Detroit.  3  times. 
By  the  fourth  day,  particles  In  the  Boston- 
New  Ycwk  area  had  reached  7^4  times  nor- 
mal. In  Washington.  DC.  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day  carbon  monoxide  was  5  times  nor- 
mal. Philadelphia  had  S  times  Its  Usual  ox- 
ides of  nltrona.  New  York  7  times  Its  usual 
siilfur.       ^w 

No  one  EDOWB  the  effect  of  this  episode  on 
UXe.  health  and  property.  All  New  Tork 
City's  hom'tes  for  the  aged  reported  Increased 
respiratory  troubles.  Allerg^ts  In  Washing- 
ton noted  more  patients.  Massive  tragedy 
may  have  been  avoided  by  luck.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  episode  a  wandering  low-pressure 
mass  from  Cape  Hatteras  moved  in  for  two 
days,  bringing  fresh  air.  and  then  moved  out, 
removing  some  of  the  bad  air.  Then  the 
graphs  of  pollution  began  to  rise  again,  but 
from  a  lower  level. 

It  was  Important  for  local  cdllclals  to  have 
Doyle  Urban's  warning,  yet  most  cities  had 
no  alr-pollutlon  agencies.  Of  those  that  did, 
only  65  percent  got  the  alarm,  and  of  thoae, 
only  a  third  took  any  action,  such  as  warn- 
ing Institutions  with  respiratory  and  heart 


patients  and  alerting  industries  that  put 
waste  Into  the  air  to  stand  by  to  cut  back 
c4>eratlons. 

In  most  cities  the  Inversion  and  rising 
pollution  were  not  understood.  But  they 
were  felt.  Visibility  was  reduced,  eyes  wa- 
tered, people  had  sore  throats  and  coughed, 
those  with  respiratory  ailments  felt  terrible 
and  undoubtedly  more  of  them  died  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would  have.  Yet  there 
was  no  great  complaint  because,  like  Lon- 
doners before  1962,  most  Americans  regard 
air  pollution  aji  the  natural  condition  of  man. 
They  assxmie  that  city  air  was  always  like 
this. 

Which  Is  why  the  world  owes  a  debt  to 
kooky  old  El  Pueblo  de  Nuestra  Sellora  la 
Reina  de  Los  Angeles  de  Porciuncula.  For  It 
was  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  that  woke  the  nation 
to  the  perils  of  air  pollution. 

Moat  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  came 
from  someplace  else  In  search  of  clean  air, 
a  forgiving  climate,  rich  foliage  and  expan- 
sive views.  But  after  the  war.  Industry 
mushroomed,  and  automobiles  filled  the  land. 
Suddenly  Los  Angelenoe  couldnt  see  their 
hills  most  of  the  time.  And  their  beautiful 
air  hurt  them.  It  still  does.  Over  half  the 
days  of  the  year,  those  with  sensitive  tissues 
suffer  stinging  eyes,  30  days  a  year  half  the 
people  do,  and  about  six  days  a  year  every- 
one has  painful,  watery  eyes.  About  the 
same  is  true  with  ease  of  breathing. 

Tradition  has  It  that  the  revolt  against 
stinging  eyes  and  foul  air  began  with  the 
little  old  ladles  from  Pasadena.  They  saw 
and  smelled  nearby  refineries  and,  blaming 
them,  began  mailing  in  their  gasoline  credit 
cards  In  protest.  According  to  another  tale 
It  all  started  when  Mrs.  Norman  Chandler, 
the  most  influential  woman  In  the  county, 
came  out  of  her  front  door  one  momlsg, 
noticed  that  the  city  was  no  longer  visible, 
and  said  to  her  husbEind,  then  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  "Norman,  you  simply 
must  do  something  about  this  smog." 

All  this  is  a  little  bit  true.  The  garden- 
club  types  In  Pasadena  did  give  the  refineries 
a  remarkably  hard  time.  And  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  press, 
did  push  for  pollution  control.  But  the  basic 
cause  of  the  revolution  was  that  the  ordinary 
voter  valued  his  voluptuoiu  air  almost  as 
much  as  he  did  his  car  and  freeway,  a  com- 
parison not  without  Irony. 

Clean  air  became  such  a  hot  political  issue 
no  politician  could  avoid  it.  Mass  meetings 
insisted  on  action.  In  1947  the  Los  Angeles 
CoTinty  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  was 
formed  and  given  power  to  control  every- 
thing released  Into  the  air  in  the  4.000  square 
miles  of  the  Los  Angeles  basin.  The  basin, 
then  with  45  separate  cities  (now  with  76), 
Is  hemmed  In  on  three  sides  by  mountains 
and  sealed  on  the  fourth  side  by  incoming 
sea  winds,  so  that  everyone  breathes  about 
the  same  air,  and  no  one  municipality  can 
protect  its  own  atmosphere.  Once  It  had  its 
law.  Los  Angeles  attacked  air  pollution  with 
more  vigor  and  sophistication  than  any  com- 
munity had  ever  done  before,  or  has  since. 

Its  first  discovery  was  that  clean  air  begins 
and  ends  with  politics.  Unless  there  Is  solid 
support  for  pollution  control  and  no  jxUltlcal 
finagling  with  enforcement,  the  system 
quickly  breaks  down.  In  Los  Angeles,  as  In 
most  places,  the  Initial  response  of  polluters 
told  to  clean  up  was  as  predictable  as  rall- 
glouB  ritual : 

1.  It  is  technically  impossible; 

2.  It  Is  economically  ruinous; 

3.  If  you  bother  me,  m  move  my  factory; 
and 

4.  Take  me  to  your  leader. 

In  most  dtlea  such  objections  win  the 
day.  Most  political  leaders  are  loathe  to 
force  added  expense  and  headaches  on  big 
taxpayers  and  employers. 

5.  Smith  Orlswold,  for  years  Loa  Angelea 
Air  Pollution  Control  Officer  and  now  a  lead- 


ing federal  antl-poUutton  official,  describe 
a  typical  experience : 

"Some  Industry  would  show  ua  their  plsQ|_ 
and  we'd  tell  them  they  wouldn't  be  per. 
mltted  to  release  all  that  stuff  Into  the  U^ 
Anglese  air.  They'd  say  they  do  it  era; 
place  else,  no  one  knows  how  to  prevent  it 
it  is  uneconomical  to  do  It  any  other  wa;! 
We'd  say  we  were  sorry,  but  no  one  hat  a 
right  to  poison  the  air  in  thla  county.  Then 
they'd  smile  and  ask  who  my  superior  mi. 
I  had  a  list  in  my  top  drawer :  the  names  ta 
the  five  members  of  the  County  Board  at 
Supervisors,  the  elected  ruling  body.  Next 
day  the  Industry  would  be  back  saying,  'OK. 
What  do  we  do?'  In  all  the  years  of  our  op. 
eratlons,  the  top  political  leadership  never 
failed  to  back  us  up  one  himdred  percent. 
And  we  were  tough. 

"And  not  one  Industry  ever  moved  out, 
except  the  makers  of  crude  Inclneratoti 
banned  by  law  and  pe<^le  who  burned 
Junked  cars,  also  banned.  And  not  one  In- 
dustry that  had  decided  to  settle  changed  Hi 
mind  because  we  put  alr-pollutlon  permtti 
Into  the  picture.  But  a  lot  of  them  threat- 
ened to." 

The  second  discovery  Los  Angeles  made 
arose  from  a  misconception.  Everyone 
thought  the  watering  eyes,  gasps  and 
stenches  were  caused  mostly  by  the  reflnerlea. 
Refineries  do  emit  an  Impressive  collection 
of  smells  and  gases.  This  used  to  be  con- 
sidered "Inevitable."  Los  Angeles  proved  it 
is  not,  and  today  has  the  cleanest  refineries 
In  the  world. 

Despite  a  massive  reduction  in  refln«y, 
industrial  and  open-burning  emissions,  how- 
ever, the  smog  did  not  go  away.  It  got  woim. 
Hydrocarbon  pollution  dropped  with  the  re- 
finery program  but  then  in  1960  began  to 
creep  upward  again,  though  refineries  were 
putting  out  less  than  ever.  Carbon  monoxide 
kept  right  on  climbing  during  the  industrial 
cleanup,  until  today  It  is  four  times  worse 
than  It  was  In  1940.  Why  did  the  pollution 
turn  upward? 

Los  Angeles  originally  had  the  same  ratio 
of  pollution  as  the  national  average  for  the 
country:  40  percent  from  stationary  sources 
(chimneys,  smokestacks  and  open  fires)  and 
60  percent  from  cars,  trucks  and  buses.  Td- 
day  Los  Angeles  is  closer  to  10  percent  from 
stationary  sources,  though  Industry  and 
population  have  more  than  doubled  during 
this  reduction,  and  90  percent  from  motor 
vehicles. 

To  the  public  the  most  obvious  vehicular 
offenders  are  the  trucks  and  buses  whose 
Diesel  exhausts  are  clearly  visible  and  un- 
pleasant to  smell.  Los  Angeles  cracks  down 
hard  on  them. 

But  despite  appearances,  Diesels  are  not 
the  real  problem.  A  large  fleet  of  pollution 
control  officers  In  cruiser  cars  checks  on 
truck  exhausts,  but  an  even  larger  one 
checks  on  automobile  exhausts,  for  it  is  the 
automobile  that  emits  the  great  volumes  of 
pollutants.  Each  car  without  anti-pollution 
devices  produces  an  average  of  seven  pounds 
of  wastes  a  day,  enough  collectively  to  put 
down  a  lethal  layer  of  poisons  two  feet  thick 
over  the  entire  basin.  This  discovery  was 
enough  to  alarm  Los  Angeles,  an  area  where 
wlnda  are  typically  mild  and  inversiona  fre- 
quent and  low. 

A  car  pollutea  the  air  In  four  ways:  from 
its  gas  tank,  from  its  carbviretor  (both  give 
Off  evaporated  gasoline),  from  its  crankcase 
vent  and  from  its  tall  pipe.  Of  the  hydro- 
carbons, moatly  evaporated  or  unbumed 
fuel,  10  percent  come  from  gas  tank  and 
carburetor,  30  percent  from  the  crankcas* 
vent  and  60  percent  from  tall  pipe,  out  of 
which  also  come  ell  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

Elimination  of  the  80  percent  of  hydro- 
carbons from  the  crankcase  Is  relatively 
simple.  A  pipe  can  refeed  the  raw  gas  hw" 
to  the  Intake  manifold.  Redesign  of  engln« 
ctm  reduce  carbon  monoxide  by  50  percent 
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^  hydrocarbons  by  65  percent,  California 
jMulred  the  automobile  Industry  to  produce 
such  cars  in  that  state  beginning  with  1966 
models,  and  the  result  has  been  a  marked 
unpioveinent.  The  Federal  Government  fol- 
lowed suit  for  all  cars,  and  the  auto  Industry 
l^s  applied  Its  skills  and  money  to  achieving 
t  solution.  j 

Thus,  as  with  so  many  modem  alr-pollu- 

I  tton  practices,  Los  Angeles  became  the  model 
{Of  the  country.  Today  almost  half  of  all 
professional  antipollution  workers  for  local 
(orenunent  are  in  Los  AngeleCi  25  percent 
of  all  local  spending  in  the  coufitry  for  clean 

I  fit  is  spent  In  Los  Angeles  County  (40  per- 
cent in  California).  And  no  iplace  in  the 
nation  approaches  the  problei^  with  mcH'e 
cut.  Every  Industry  In  Loe  Angeles  Cotuity 
seeds  a  pollution  permit  befor«  it  can  build 
or  operate,  and  this  reqiilres  (i  showing  of 
every  pound  of  material  golMg  Into  the 
process  and  an  accounting  of  every  pound 
coming  out,  with  the  assumption  that  any- 
thing unaccoimted  for  has  gontf  into  the  air. 
U»  Angeles,  and  the  country  at  large,  still 
must  cope  with  95  tons  of  polluting  gases 
and  particles  put  into  the  air  every  year  by 
motor  vehldes.  Transportation  contributes 
60  percent  of  all  national  contiamlnatlon  of 
air.  Even  when  all  new  car$  have  some 
fxhaust  controls,  the  probleni  will  be  far 
from  solved.  There  are  5  perc4nt  more  cars 
in  the  coimtry  every  year.  la  the  1980'8 
automotive  monoxide  and  hydibcarbons  will 
t)e  back  where  they  are  today.  By  2000  they 
will  be  double  the  1966  levels.  The  ultimate 
answer.  In  the  opinion  of  mpet  pollution 
authorities,  is  a  basic  redeslg^  of  the  way 
Americans  power  their  private  cars. 

Redesign  Is  no  longer  consldeped  too  much 
to  hope  for,  In  the  light  of  the  Los  Angeles 
experience.  Faced  with  the  strict  law  and 
strict  enforcement,  Loe  Angeles  industries 
were  forced  to  design  their  machinery  with 
pollution  in  mind  and  to  pu4  hlgh-callber 
engineering  talent  on  the  Jobi  From  1948 
to  1965  Loe  Angeles  Industries  produced  64 
major  alr-poUution  control  techniques  never 
known  before.  In  most  cas^  the  initial 
Insistence  was  that  It  couldn't  Ibe  done. 

One  refinery  used  to  make  Itfe  miserable 
tor  surrounding  communities  with  huge 
quantities  of  hydrogen  sulfidQ  that  caused 
vomiting  and  turned  house  ;  paint  black. 
Now  it  captures  It  all,  pipes  It  to  a  plant 
that  sells  the  restating  sulfur  and  sulfuric 
add.  The  profit  from  these  sales  has  i>ald 
for  the  $1,250,000  cost  of  capturing  the  gas. 
The  same  refinery  used  to  reQease  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide.  Forced  to  .oonvert  it  to 
harmless  carbon  dioxide.  It  discovered  this 
generated  enough  heat  to  m^ke  steam  for 
the  whole  refinery,  which  mdre  than  paid 
for  the  $1  million  cost  of  the  control. 

There  Is  a  steel  mill  which  usM  to  dump  15 
tons  of  iron  oxides  and  other  dust  onto  its 
neighborhood  every  day  and  now  drops  neg- 
ligible amounts.  Becaxise  of  lihls  there  Is  a 
low-mcome  working  woman  who  has  every- 
day advantages  of  Ufe  that  Mrs.  Henderson, 
the  penthouse  dweller  In  Manhattan,  does 
not  have  and  couldn't  buy  for  j^  mllUon  dol- 
>*»•  The  Los  Angeles  woman,  her  face 
framed  in  pink  plastic  hair  ciixlers,  said,  "I 
work  the  night  shift  in  the  glaaa  factory,  and 
•ometlmes  1  used  to  forget  to  bring  my  sheets 
in  from  the  clothesline  In  the  evening.  By 
toe  time  I  got  back  from  work  In  the  mom- 
mg,  those  sheets  would  be  black,  and  I'd  have 
to  wash  them  all  over  again.  Now  If  I  can't 
take  my  wash  In  overnight.  It'istlU  clean  In 
the  morning." 

There  are  steps  any  conamUHlty  can  take 
now  It  can  sample  Its  air  to  llnd  what  U  in 
,  •  "  c*n  make  a  careful  inventory  of  every- 
thmg  that  goes  into  Its  atmosjAere  or  drifts 
in  from  the  outside.  It  caa  analyze  Its 
'eather  history  to  see  how  Often  and  how 
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severe  Its  inversions  are.    And  there  Is  action 
that  most  cities  need  to  take  but  have  not : 

Open  trash  and  garbage  burning  can  be 
outlawed.  About  a  quarter  of  all  communi- 
ties In  the  coimtry  are  plagued  by  dump 
fires.    Crude  Incinerators  can  be  forbidden. 

Black  smoke  Is  still  a  menace,  though  there 
Is  no  need  for  it.  Eliminating  It  costs  money, 
but  so  does  fire  prevention. 

Sulfm-  dioxide  from  burning  coal  and  oil 
also  Is  manageable,  but  It  requires  a  basic 
change  in  the  use  of  fuels.  No  feasible  way 
has  been  found  to  remove  sulfur  from  coal, 
but  not  all  coal  contains  dangerous  quanti- 
ties of  it.  Natural  gas  has  very  little  sulfur. 
Oil  can  be  desulfurized,  Including  the  heavy 
residual  oil  used  by  many  power  stations. 
Desulf urlzing  fuel  would  accomplish  a  giant 
step  In  Improving  urban  air. 

Most  burning  and  discharges  Into  the  air 
can  be  drastically  sanitized,  as  Los  Angeles 
proved,  by  meticulous  care  in  designing  the 
industrial  process  and  by  a  variety  of  devices 
for  screening,  washing  or  filtering  wastes  be- 
fore their  release  to  the  outside. 

Slowly  the  Federal  Government  has  taken 
measures  to  try  to  reverse  the  upward  curve 
of  dirty  air.  It  started  In  1955  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $186,000.  Thanks  largely  to 
Sen.  Bdisxtitd  S.  Muskiz  of  Maine,  there  Is 
now  a  growing  national  program,  begxm  In 
earnest  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 

In  accord  with  this  program,  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  is  installing  antipollution 
controls  on  all  new  1968  cars  sold  In  this 
country.  Communities  polluted  by  sources 
across  a  state  line  now  can  call  for  federal 
aid,  as  can  any  local  government  that  says 
Its  own  problem  Is  beyond  Its  capacity  to 
handle.  And  the  national  government  Is 
developing  techniques  for  controlling  pollu- 
tion and  programs  for  training  technicians 
so  desperately  needed  in  cities  and  states.  It 
will  double  any  money  that  localities  put  up 
to  deanse  their  own  air. 

Nevertheless,  the  national  atmosphere 
continues  to  get  worse.  The  country  has 
more  gasoline,  more  fuel  oil,  more  trash  to 
burn  every  year,  more  people  to  do  it,  more  of 
them  congregated  In  cities  already  polluted, 
but  no  more  air  than  before.  A  third  of  the 
states  have  no  one  concerned  with  their  air, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  have  only  a  token 
employee.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  good  local 
alr-pollutlon  program  costs  40  to  50  cents  per 
capita  a  year,  but  most  places  spend  nothing. 
A  total  program  that  with  present  knowl- 
edge could  reduce  the  pollution  levels  would 
cost  three  billion  dollars  a  year.  Such  a  pro- 
gram might  even  stem  the  appalling  growth 
of  respiratory  disease  among  urban  Amer- 
icans. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendment  last  October,  he  quoted 
author  Rachel  Carson :  "In  biological  history, 
no  organism  has  survived  long  if  Its  environ- 
ment became  In  some  way  imfit  for  it,  but  no 
organism  before  man  has  deliberately 
polluted  its  own  environment." 

This  simuner  I  was  driving  down  a  Loe 
Angeles  freeway  with  John  Sheehan,  a  busi- 
nesslike, 38-year-old  graduate  engineer  who 
Inspects  refineries  for  the  county  alr-pollu- 
tlon district.  He  pointed  through  the  wind- 
shield and  Informed  me  that  the  Hollywood 
HlUs  were  10  miles  In  front  of  us  and  that 
yesLrs  ago  you  could  see  them  quite  dearly 
most  of  the  time.  That  day  there  was  noth- 
ing but  a  Ught-brown  blankness.  The  alr- 
pollutlon  index  printed  In  the  paper  that 
morning  had  not  been  particularly  high,  but 
the  surrounding  haze  obliterated  the  land, 
Irritated  the  eyes  and  caused  a  dryness  like 
the  onset  of  a  sore  throat. 

"Now  look  out  your  window,  straight  up," 
he  said. 

Directly  overhead  was  a  brilliant,  Mue, 
clear  sky. 


"The  Inversion  today  is  at  maybe  one 
thousand  feet,"  Sheehan  said.  "So  straight 
up  you're  looking  through  only  one  thousand 
feet  of  smog.  Down  here  you're  looking 
straight  through  ten  miles  of  It.  And 
breathing  ten  miles  of  it.  Just  one  thousand 
feet  over  us  the  air  is  clean  and  clear  and 
full  of  that  good  old  oxygen." 

Sheehan  shrugged.  "But,  of  course,  you 
and  I  are  down  here." 

We're  all  down  here. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  26,  1966] 
Nation     Is    Facing     Aix-Out    Batile     fok 
Clbanes     Ant — 7,300     Communities     Af- 
flicted BT  Smog  as  Urbanization  Sends 

THE   TOLX   HiGHXB 

(NoTB. — Following  is  the  first  of  four  ar- 
ticles on  air  pollution,  its  effect  on  national 
life  and  the  fight  under  way  for  clean  air.) 
(By  Gladwin  HUl) 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  25. — Just  about  a  year 
from  now.  It  will  be  brought  home  forcefully 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  they 
are  engaged  In  a  domestic  struggle  compara- 
ble to  a  national  military  effort. 

It  Is  the  battle  against  air  pollution. 

When  people  buy  1968  model  cars  next  fall, 
they  will  find  they  must  pay  about  $50  extra 
for  mandatory  equipment  to  reduce  a  car's 
normal  emission  of  fvmies.  That  Is  the  new 
Federal  law. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  on  record  that 
an  air  pollution  control  measure  has  been 
Imposed  on  an  entire  nation,  and  it  will 
represent,  for  the  first  year  alone,  an  extra 
national  outlay  of  around  $500-mllllon. 

Nonetheless,  It  will  be  Just  a  down  pay- 
ment. The  total  effort  will  cost  countless 
billions,  and  It  will  continue  as  far  Into  the 
futtire  as  anyone  can  foresee  and  Involve  vir- 
tually every  person  In  the  country. 

FIGHT  MirST  GO  OM 

Recurrently  murky  skies  over  big  dtles  and 
even  small  conununltles  attest  that  there  is 
no  physical  possibility  of  withdrawal  from 
this  contest,  no  chance  of  negotiating  with 
the  nebuloiis  gray  enemy.  E^ven  as  in  war, 
the  conflict  will  Involve  human  casualties; 
there  have  been  scores  already,  possibly 
thousands. 

The  resolution  of  the  conflict  can  come 
only  through  a  systematic  re-cx'dertng  of 
national  life  so  that  people  do  not  slowly  suf- 
focate In  their  own  gaseous  wastes. 

Smog  Is  not  J\ist  a  ludicrous  appurtenance 
of  Los  Angeles  and  a  few  other  big  dties; 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ports that  no  fewer  than  7300  communtles 
are  afflicted  with  air  pollution  in  varying 
degrees. 

In  some  of  the  communities,  the  mildness 
or  Infrequency  of  smog  has  lulled  people  Into 
thinking  it  will  g^}  away.    They  are  mistaken. 

"Smog  is  a  social  disease — the  product  of 
people  and  their  activities,"  says  Thomas 
WllllamB,  Information  director  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Air  Pollution  Division. 
"And  like  other  social  diseases.  If  not  dealt 
with.  It  only  gets  worse." 

Air  pollution  has  overtaken  the  nation 
suddenly.  Just  as  water  pollution  did.  Peo- 
ple think  of  air,  as  they  once  did  of  water, 
as  an  tmllmlted  resouirce.  But  it  Is  strin- 
gently limited.  The  air  enveloping  the  earth 
extends  up  only  about  12  miles  before  It  be- 
comes thin  and  useless.  The  air  that  daily 
serves  living  things  extends  upward  only  s 
few  thousand  feet. 

Into  the  air  above  America  is  now  going, 
every  day,  more  than  360,000  tons  of  g;aseous 
wastes.  By  some  yardsticks,  the  atmosphere 
Is  the  principal  repository  of  all  human 
wastes. 

Dr.  Jack  McKee  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  has  calculated  that  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  which  has  more  than  6  million 
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Inhabltanta,  gmacoua  wastes  avengs  0,680 
metric  tozu  a  day. 

"Tbls  amounts,"  he  says,  "to  1,470  grams 
[about  three  pounds]  per  person  per  day  on 
•  dry-weight  basis — twice  as  much  as  solid 
refuse  disposal,  and  six  times  as  much  as  the 
contaminants  In  waste  water." 

EretUy  distributed,  this  load  of  waste 
would  be  an  Inocuously  minuscule  fraction 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  it  Isn't  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Half  the  nation's  population  Is 
concentrated  on  only  1  per  cent  of  Its  land 
area,  and  weather  conditions  more  or  less 
regularly  trap  concentrations  of  pollutants 
there. 

A  historic  example  Is  Donora,  Pa.,  where  a 
spell  of  smog  killed  20  people  and  sickened 
thousands  In  1948. 

The  smog  was  held  in  place  by  atmospheric 
•aids."  Once  it  was  thought  that  these  lids — 
a  layer  of  cool  air  trapped  under  a  warm- 
er layer  during  a  windless  period — were  dis- 
tinctive to  only  a  few  localities. 

But  In  recent  years,  meteorologists  have 
established  that  the  condition  Is  common. 
It  occurs  from  10  per  cent  of  the  time  at 
points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  as  much  as 
60  per  cent  of  the  time  In  some  Bocky  Moun- 
tain areas. 

XLXVXN-BILLION-OOLL&B   LOSS 

Where  once  the  gaslest  wastes  were  small 
enough  to  be  imperceptible  even  in  these 
atmospheric  "inversions,"  excessive  concen- 
trations are  now  ubiquitous.  Places  such  as 
Denver,  Phoenix,  and  Albuquerque,  as  well 
as  cities  In  Montana,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, all  traditionally  associated  vlth  crys- 
talline air,  now  have  recurrent  smog. 

Furthermore,  this  atmospheric  burden  la 
growing  by  the  day  with  the  steady  Increase 
in  people,  urbanization,  automobiles.  Indus- 
try, heating  and  rubbish  bximlng. 

Vernon  McKenzle,  a  recent  head  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Division,  repKjrts  that  many  cities 
now  are  experiencing  toxic  concentrations  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  the  leading  contaminant 
from  Industry.  In  heavy  traffic,  carbon  mon- 
oxide is  often  reaching  levels  high  enough  to 
Impair  drivers'  reactions. 

The  more  obvious  smog  damage,  such  as 
damage  to  materials  and  crops,  has  been 
estimated  nationally  at  $65  per  person  a 
year — til -billion  In  all,  or  nearly  10  percent 
of  the  national  budget. 

StUI.  most  experts  consider  this  figure  Il- 
lusory in  Its  understatement. 

The  real  estate  Industry,  for  Instance, 
hasn't  dared  to  tote  up,  at  least  for  public 
•crutlny,  the  great  reduction  In  property 
values  In  smog-ridden  suburbs,  as  compared 
to  the  ones  that  are  smog-free. 

And  how  does  one  put  a  price  tag  on  the 
as  atmospheric  "blackouts"  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey Turnpike  last  year?  Or  on  the  aviation 
oi>eratlons  that  increasingly  are  hampered 
and  endangered  by  man-made  murk? 

The  biggest  6usi>ected  toll  Is  In  himian 
Iiealth.  Despite  the  efforts  of  tho\isands  of 
researchers,  this  Is  still  immeasurable.  But 
the  ctrcumstantial  case  Is  more  conclusive 
in  some  respects  than  that  of  the  link  be- 
tween cigarettes  and  lung  cancer. 

City  dwellers  have  higher  rates  of  respira- 
tory ailments — lung  cancer,  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis — than  rural  residents.  Se- 
vere spells  of  smog  have  caused  thousands  of 
statistically  "excess"  deaths  In  New  Tork. 
London  and  other  places. 

A  bout  of  smog  In  Denver  last  December 
was  tu:companled  by  respiratory  infections 
that  doubled  the  normal  absentee  rates  In 
schools,  factories  and  the  city  government. 

"But  the  determlnaUon  of  Just  how  bad 
air  has  to  be  before  It  Impairs  health  is  aca- 
demic, from  a  practical  standpoints"  Thomas 
Williams  observes.  "Because  whatever  that 
level  of  Impiirity  Is.  we're  going  to  have  it, 
unless  we  take  concerted  action  to  avert  it.** 

What  Is  being  done? 


Months  of  investigation  from  coast  to  coast 
have  yielded  a  clear  answer:  Not  very  much. 

The  Federal  Government  spent  about  fSO- 
mllllon  in  the  year  ending  In  June  on  a  re- 
markably comprehensive  program.  It  In- 
eluded  research,  expert  technical  assistance 
to  states,  commumtles  and  Industry,  grants 
to  local  agencies  that  control  pollution,  the 
policing  of  Interstate  air  f>ollutlon,  and  a  na- 
tionwide monitoring  of  pollution  levels. 

LAxrrr  or  statxs 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interstate 
abatement  actions,  none  of  this  has  directly 
prevented  any  pollution  from  entering  the 
atmosphere.  The  immediate  work  of  pollu- 
tion control  has  rested  by  law  with  states 
and  communities.  And.  With  a  small  num- 
ber of  exceptions,  their  record  baa  not 
amounted  to  much. 

Vernon  MacKenzle  tactfully  says  with  mas- 
sive understatement:  "The  national  response 
up  to  now  has  been  wholly  Inadequate." 

Another  expert  says  bluntly:  "Most  air 
pollution  enforcement  activities  are  farcical." 

Only  24  states  have  laws  even  acknowledg- 
ing state-level  responsibility  for  air  pollution. 
Many  states  and  cities  are  still  geared  to 
archaic  mneteenth-century  "smoke  laws" 
that  are  in  the  same  category  as  injunctions 
against  spitting  on  the  sidewalk. 

Despite  the  official  finding  that  7,300  com- 
munities have  air  pollution  problems,  the 
latest  survey  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
showed  only  130  city,  coimty  and  regional  air 
pollution  programs  In  the  country.  A  dozen 
of  them  had  budgets  last  year  under  $10,000, 
Indicating  that  they  were  no  more  than  one- 
man  operations. 

The  small  scope  la  Indicated  by  the  130 
agencies'  total  outlay  in  1966,  some  26  per 
cent  of  which  was  in  Federal  grant  money. 
The  agencies  spent  only  $14,254,000,  and  a 
quarter  of  that  was  in  Los  Angeles  alone. 

Moreover,  the  programs  covered  less  than 
a  third  of  the  national  population.  The  ex- 
penditure on  each  p>erson  was  less  than  23 
cents— compared  to  the  nominal  smog  dam- 
age cost  of  $66  per  person. 

LOS  ANOBLXB  IX  FBOMT 

Loe  Angles  County  headed  the  list  with 
Its  outlay  of  $3,663,000 — 60.8  cents  per  person. 

New  York  City,  with  one  of  the  nation's 
more  severe  pollution  situations  and  about 
one  million  more  people  than  Los  Angeles 
County  ranked  about  65th  in  per  capita  ex- 
penditures, with  a  rate  of  only  15.7  cents. 

A  top  engineer  In  the  Air  Pollution  Divi- 
sion, who  has  dealt  with  dozens  of  mtmlcipal- 
Itles,  says: 

"It's  hopeless  to  try  to  clean  up  a  big  city's 
air  without  an  expenditure  rate  of  at  least 
35  or  40  cents  per  capita." 

There  is  nothing  like  an  absolute  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  severity  of  a  city's  air 
pollution  because  the  variety  of  contami- 
nants Interact  in  different  ways  under  differ- 
ent weather  conditions.  Birt  the  sheer  vol- 
imie  of  effluvia,  gauged  by  fuel  consumption 
and  refuse  burning,  offers  some  Indication. 

On  the  basis  of  Its  much  smaller  area,  New 
Tork  City's  dally  volume  of  air  contaminant, 
tentatively  calculated  at  9,000  tons,  Is  nearly 
10  times  as  much  of  an  atmospheric  load  as 
Los  Angeles's  dally  14.000  tons. 

But  New  York,  although  Its  past  expendi- 
tures have  been  skimpy.  Is  considered  to  have 
made  a  good  start  by  passing  some  laws  this 
year  to  reduce  coal  fumes  and  Incinerator 
emissions  and  by  engaging  Austin  Heller,  a 
t<^  Federal  pollution  exi>ert,  to  direct  its 
program. 

San  Francisco  and  Chicago  generally  are 
rated  near  Loe  Angelee  In  the  scope  of  their 
programs.  Detroit,  Pittsbiirgh,  St.  Louis, 
Boston  and  a  few  other  cities  have  achieved 
some  results.  But  after  that,  the  list  peters 
out. 

In  sheer  weight  of  emitted  gases,  automo- 
biles account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
national  atmospheric  waste  load.    But  most 


of  the  autos'  contribution  Is  carbon  qqq, 
oxide,  which  is  colorless,  ordorless  and  iq, 
nocuous  If  not  too  concentrated.  Of  tlie 
more  noxious  effluents.  Industry  (Includi]). 
power  generation)  produced  nearly  tton 
times  as  much  as  automobiles. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturen 
says  that  Industry  Is  spending  $500-mmton 
a  year  on  pollution  control.  But  nobod; 
contends  that  that  la  enough . 

irOSKIS   IS    tT.fMim 

"In  terms  of  reducing  the  threat,"  san 
Senator  KomrND  S.  Muskix.  the  Maine  Demo- 
crat who  la  one  of  Congress'  poliutloii 
specialists,  "I  dont  think  we've  ewn 
scratched  the  surface." 

It  has  taken  Los  Angeles,  the  nation's  flm 
smog-stricken  city.  20  years  of  strenuom 
efforts  to  make  a  major  dent  in  Its  burden 
of  gaseous  waste.  Therefore,  Federal  a. 
perts  feel  time  Is  running  out  for  the  reit 
of  the  country. 

"We  cannot  push  our  problems  a  few 
decades  away  with  the  resolve  to  face  them 
"when  the  time  comes,' "  says  Vernon  Mac- 
Kenzie.    "The  time  is  now." 

Moved  by  such  warnings.  Congress  pasted 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1963,  which  covers  the 
current  Federal  activities.  Last  year,  moTlog 
against  the  one  smog  soiu-ce  that  is  unllom 
throughout  the  nation.  Congress  authorized 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  Impose  llmia 
for  automobile  emissions. 

The  first  such  regulation,  based  on  a  Cali- 
fornia law  in  force  for  the  last  year,  In  effect 
requires  manufacturers  to  put  special  equip- 
ment on  car  engines  that  will  reduce  the 
emission  of  hydrocarbon  gases  to  275  parts 
per  million  and  of  carbon  monoxide  to  li 
per  cent  by  volume.  This  is  the  equipment 
for  which  new-car  buyers  will  have  to  pa; 
extra  next  fall,  wherever  they  live. 

However,  the  regulation  is  denounced  Is 
auto-industry  circles  as  "a  bllllon-dolIar 
hoax."  The  Industry  says  it  discriminates 
against  smog-free  localities,  and  will  pro- 
duce little  Inunedlate  Improvement,  since  it 
will  take  10  years  to  retire  the  90  mlUios 
unequipped  cars  already  In  circulation. 

The  Federal  rebuttal  Is  that  most  cars  ate 
based  in  smog-affected  areas,  that  the  rest  oi 
them  will  probably  visit  such  areas,  and  tliat 
you  have  to  start  somewhere  in  reducing  auto 
pollution. 

Despite  the  nationwide  impact  of  thli 
measure,  it  Is  only  an  opening  sklrmlsli  in 
the  coming  struggle  against  air  pollution. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  way  to 
police  proper  maintenance  and  operation  o! 
the  equipment  on  new  engines.  It  can  only 
urge  the  states  to  enact  enforcement  and 
Inspection  legislation,  so  their  own  citizens' 
expendltiues  won't  go  for  naught. 

The  states  thus  will  have  reason  to  ezan- 
Ine  their  overall  smog  problem.  And  the 
question  Inevitably  will  arise: 

"What's  the  use  of  our  regulating  automo- 
biles and  then  doing  nothing  about  the  other 
sources  of  smog?" 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  27,  19861 
Public  Indiffkucnce  Holding  Up  Drive  ro» 
Clzanxs  Ant 

(NoTK.— Following  is  the  second  of  lour 
articles  on  air  poUuUon,  its  effect  on  na- 
tional life  and  what  Is  being  done  for  clean 
air.) 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  Angxlks. — In  a  large  city  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  a  few  weeks  back,  a  nationally  re- 
spected air  poUutlon  official  concluded  a 
disquisition  on  the  nation's  mounting  smog 
problem  by  abruptly  sweeping  aside  his  slide- 
rule,  charts  and  tabulations  and  exclaiming: 

"That's  the  official  story.  Now  do  you 
want  to  hear  the  truth? 

"The  truth  la  that  the  critical  Ingredient 
In  smog  simply  is  poUtlcs.  By  that  I  mean 
people  and  their  instruments  of  government. 


and  their  attitudes  about  a 
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jommunlty  prob- 


lem 

"We  know  how  to  cure  s^og.    It's  not  un 
duly  difficult  or  expensive,    The  problem  is 
getting  the  p)eopIe  in  the  cotnmunity  to  sup 
port  a  cleanup  program. 

"The  most  important  part  of  a  program  Is 
not  technical  expertise.  It's  having  a 
wheeler-dealer  who  can  pjut  it  across  with 
the  political  establishment  in  a  commu- 
nity. We've  been  long  oa  engineering  and 
short  of  wheeler-dealers.  '  That's  why  our 
air  Is  a  mess."  | 

The  "mess"  consists  of  a  flally  load  of  some 
360,000  tons  of  gaseous  wastes  that  pour  into 
the  nation's  atmosphere  and  collect  in  palls 
of  murk  over  some  7,300  oommunltles.  As 
population,  urbanization,  j^ower  generation 
and  industry  mexorably  inwease,  so  will  the 
mess.  I 

The  official's  observations  are  set  forth 
here  because  they  are  autbprltatlve  in  them- 
selves, and  because  they  reflect  the  virtually 
unanimous  sentiments  of  the  scores  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  poUutdon  officials  who 
were  interviewed  In  several  months'  research. 

"Politically,"  the  candid  official  continued, 
"air  poUutlon  la  a  far  tougher  can  of  worms 
than  water  pollution.  Wltti  water  jMllutlon, 
the  blame  goes  mainly  to  collective  soivces — 
municipalities  and  IndustHes — and  cleanup 
costs  fall  on  them. 

"A  lot  of  air  pollution  ^oes  back  to  indi- 
viduals— their  cars,  their  fUmaces,  their  in- 
cinerators. When  a  cleanup  program  threat- 
ens to  hit  them  directly,  a4d  change  the  way 
they're  doing  things,  and  cost  a  little  bit, 
they  back  off. 

"And  if  the  pressure  Isnft  there,  the  poli- 
tician Isn't  going  to  do  anything.  He  can 
think  of  26  other  ways  o^  spending  public 
money  that  will  be  more  popular." 

Consequently,  of  the  71300  communities 
with  air  pollution,  only  130  have  control 
programs,  and  the  Air  Pollution  Division  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  ap- 
praises only  about  90  of  th^te  as  substantial. 

Puthermore,  in  1965  fe^er  than  20  came 
close  to  the  per  capita  expenditure  rate  of 
35  cents  that  Federal  ofBclals  consider  a 
minimum  for  an  adequate!  commtmlty  pro- 
gram. This  reckoning  is  leased  on  the  fact 
that  about  70  percent  of  »  budget  goes  for 
personnel,  and  the  larger  the  population  in- 
volved, the  bigger  the  supervisory,  engineer- 
ing. Inspection  and  enforcetaent  staff  that  la 
needed. 

The  highest  expenditure  rate  in  the  coun- 
try in  1965  was  the  83.3  (Cents  that  Cook 
County,  ni.,  spent  on  It^  180,000  persons 
Uvlng  outside  Chicago.  Ne(W  York  City's  per 
capita  rate  was  15.7  cents. 

"In  cities  under  200,000,'t  the  official  con- 
tinued, "it's  very  difficult  to  promote  the 
money  you  need  for  an  adequate  staff. 

"In  cities  under  100,000,  you  get  Into  an 
Industrial-power  situation:  one  or  two  com- 
panies dominate  the  cc»nmtmity  and  nobody 
is  going  to  pass  any  laws  to  cause  trouble 
for  Industry— unless  you  happen  to  run  into 
an  especially  enlightened  liompany." 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
133  million  tons  of  contaminants  pour  into 
the  atmosphere  every  year.  Industry,  In- 
cluding power  generation,  u  the  major 
source  of  the  gross  contaminants.  (Auto- 
m<*Ue«  produce  more  gases,  but  a  lot  of 
that  Is  carbon  monoxide,  which  is  Innocuous 
unless  It  becomes  too  concentrated) . 

There  are  some  300,000  manufacturing 
plants  In  ttie  country.  If  only  two-thirds  of 
ttein  emit  fumes,  it  stlU  amounts  to  one 
Want  for  every  1,000  people.  More  than  600 
communities  have  chemic^  plants  There 
»re  300  oil  refineries. 

Pot  generations,  industry  esct^Md  regula- 
oon  because  its  effluvia  were  considered  an 
UMvoldable  concomitant  of  productivity 
«d    prosperity.      Recent    experience    has 

SS'yth^j!  '•^^^'^y  •"t*'^  "«»  •«^- 


The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, in  its  big  report  last  November  on 
"Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our  Environ- 
ment," set  forth  as  a  prime  principle: 

"The  responsibility  of  each  polluter  for  all 
forms  of  damage  caused  by  his  pollution 
should  be  effectively  recognized  and  gener- 
ally accepted.  There  should  be  no  'right*  to 
pollute." 

Such  major  segments  of  industry — and 
major  sources  of  pollution — as  the  oil,  chem- 
ical, power  and  steel  industries  are  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  pollution 
controls. 

The  electric  power  Industry  says  It  has 
spent  $750-mllllon,  and  the  oil  industry  says 
it  has  spent  $250-mllllon  Just  in  the  last  10 
years.  The  chemical  industry  reports  it  Is 
spending  $43  million  a  year  to  operate  smog 
control  equipment  that  has  cost  $250-mil- 
lion. 

The  steel  companies  in  Chicago  have 
Joined  in  a  program  that  will  cost  upward 
of  $30-milllon  in  the  next  five  years  to  re- 
duce their  discharge  of  soot.  Every  week  in- 
dustry buys  more  than  $l-mllllon  of  equip- 
ment to  remove  obnoxious  chemicals  from 
industrial  waste  gases. 

But,  pollution  officials  point  out,  such 
sums  are  not  Inordinately  large  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  Industry — the  nation's  newest  oil 
refinery,  few  Instance,  will  cost  $100-milllon. 

Neither,  officials  say,  do  the  simis  neces- 
sarily bear  a  relationship  to  the  size  of  the 
evergrowing  problem.  Fifteen  years  hence, 
twice  as  much  electricity  will  have  to  be 
generated  as  now;  the  btiriUng  of  oil  is  ex- 
pected to  triple,  and  the  burning  of  coal  and 
natural  gas  to  double. 

Fume-belching  plants  can  stlU  be  foimd 
in  most  cities,  and  fume  abatement  has 
tended  to  vary  directly  with  the  strictness  of 
local  enforcement.  Contentions  are  some- 
times made  that  pollution  controls  are  tech- 
nically or  economically  impossible — al- 
though Federal  experts  say  that  proper 
control  equipment  averages  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  an  industrial  facility. 

Some  industrial  circles  are  expounding  the 
"classification"  system  that  they  pushed  for 
water  pollution — the  concept  that  different 
degrees  of  cleanliness,  or  dirtiness,  are  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  latest  idea  along  this  line  Is  that  the 
skies  can  be  used  for  Industrial  waste  on  a 
"push  button"  system.  Under  this,  indtis- 
tries  would  discharge  fumes  when  winds 
seemed  Ukely  to  blow  them  away,  but  would 
stop  on  signal  when  weather  conditions 
threatened  to  change. 

Air  poUutlon  officials  are  skeptical  about 
this.  They  say  that.  If  an  Industry  has 
proper  pollution  control  equipment  for  pe- 
riods of  adverse  weather.  It  might  as  weU  op- 
erate the  equipment  all  the  time. 

They  also  say  the  plan  would  put  control 
agencies  in  an  impossible  position,  where 
they  would  be  constantly  accused  of  pushing 
the  "stop"  button  unneceesarUy. 

There  is  a  familiar  pattern  when  a  com- 
munity mounts  a  program  to  control  air 
poUutlon,  of  industry  representatives  moving 
into  a  dominant  role  and  slowing  reforms. 

"There  are  two  main  ways  of  doing  this," 
the  Middle  West  official  said.  "One  is  to  go 
aU  out  for  an  Impressive  technical  program 
but  give  It  no  authority.  The  other  is  to 
give  it  impressive  authority  but  no  budget." 

This  kind  of  thing  happens  on  the  state 
level,  too,  the  official  said. 

Industry  is  understandably  touchy  about 
air  poUutlon  control  because  it  has,  in  one 
sense,  been  a  whipping  boy.  Citizens  like  to 
think  that  their  air  poUutlon  can  be  stopped 
by  lambasting  the  factory  on  the  other  side 
of  town. 

But  in  most  cases  smog  is  a  combination  of 
industrial  fximee,  the  effluvia  of  home  heat- 
era  and  incinerators,  municipal  refuse  burn- 
ing and  automobiles.  The  pubUc  shares  re- 
sponslbUlty  but  Is  slow  to  face  it. 


"There  are  some  remarkable  faUacles  that 
circulate  as  rationalizations  for  doing  noth- 
ing about  air  pollution,"  says  one  Federal 
official.  "I  call  them  'the  six  sophistries  of 
smog.'    They  run  Uke  this: 

"The  air  in  any  given  area  belongs  to  who- 
ever got  there  first. 

"Fumes  strong  enough  to  nauseate  peo- 
ple and  make  their  eyes  water  do  not  in  any 
way  adversely  affect  health. 

"Until  we  can  prove  to  everyone's  satisfac- 
tion precisely  how  much  of  what  pollutant 
is  injuring  which  people  to  what  degree,  it  ts 
intelligent  to  do  nothing  at  all  about  con- 
trolUng  air  pollution. 

"Air  pollution  Is  good  because  cigarette 
smoking  is  bad. 

"Pollution  control  programs  like  Los  An- 
geles' have  been  futile  because  smog  has  not 
completely  disappeared. 

"It's  better  for  two  mUUon  citizens  to 
spend  $10-miUlon  cleaning  up  the  effects  of 
air  pollution  than  for  10  Industries  to  spend 
$2-mUUon  to  clean  up  the  sources  of  poUu- 
tlon." 

For  years,  clean-air  campaigners  have  tried 
to  overcome  public  inertia  through  the 
"scare"  approach,  stressing  the  presumable 
health  hazards  of  atmospheric  contaminants. 
It  hasn't  worked. 

Despite  strong  statistical  evidence  that 
sieges  of  smog  have  hastened,  if  not  caused, 
the  deaths  of  thotisands  of  persons  in  New 
York,  London  and  elsewhere,  the  hazards 
seem  as  remote  to  the  general  pubUc  as  those 
of  cigarette  smoking. 

In  a  nationwide  opinion  survey  commis- 
sioned last  year  by  the  chemical  industry, 
more  than  eight  out  of  10  persons  indicated 
they  did  not  consider  air  poUutlon  a  com- 
munity problem. 

At  this  year's  annual  meeting  of  the  Air 
PoUutlon  Control  Association,  a  Joint  Indus- 
try-sclence-Government  organization,  there 
was  pronounced  sentiment  that  propaganda 
should  emphasize  smog's  esthetic  bUght  and 
economic  drain,  of  at  least  $ll-bUUon  a  year 
Just  in  damage  to  crops  and  materials. 

Unlike  water  pollution,  in  which  a  sample 
dipped  from  a  river  and  analyzed  in  a  labora- 
tory may  teU  a  good  deal  of- the  story,  dealing 
with  air  pollution  is  a  protracted  and  far- 
flung  operation. 

It  may  take  thousands  of  air  samplings 
over  many  months  to  determine  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  community  problem.  Then  comes 
a  door-to-door  inventory  of  pollution  sources, 
foUowed  by  corrective  recommendations. 

Then  there  Is  the  design,  procurement  and 
instaUation  of  equipment,  and  finally  the 
enforcement  of  regtUatlons  through  periodic 
Inspections. 

A  classic  Joke  In  the  pollution  control  pro- 
fession is  this  aphorism  from  a  seasoned 
engineer: 

"A  cleanup  Job  takes  60  years — 40  years  to 
get  the  poUticians  out  of  the  way  and  10 
years  to  do  the  work." 

In  the  absence  of  extensive  initiative  by 
states  and  munlclpaUtles,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spearheaded  antl-poUutlon  ac- 
UTlties. 

The  "Pentagon"  of  this  effort  U  several 
floors  of  a  plain  box-like  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice building  on  Washington's  C  Street.  Here 
some  300  persons  In  the  Air  PoUutlon  Divi- 
sion pore  over  matters  ranging  from  chem- 
istry to  statUUcs.  They  are  supplemented 
by  200  scientists  and  technicians  at  the 
health  service's  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Federal  activities  Include  public  edu- 
cation, research,  technical  assistance  to  lo- 
caUties.  subsidies  to  local  control  programs 
($3.6-mUUon  In  grants  last  year),  and  abate- 
ment actions  for  Interstate  pollution. 

The  division's  annual  budgets  up  to  now 
have  been  under  $80-mllllon. 

The  law  authorizes  Federal  abatement  In- 
tervention when  one  state's  smog  bothers  an- 
other.   The  procedure  Is  like  that  In  water 
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poUutlon  cases:  bearings,  agreement  on  cor- 
rectlve  programs,  and  supervised  execution  of 
tbe  programs,  with  the  possibility  of  Federal 
court  action  If  there  Is  no  compliance. 

Eight  such  interstate  actions  have  been 
started  so  far,  including  one  dealing  with  the 
"aerial  garbage"  that  wafts  back  and  forth 
between  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

But  most  pollution  is  Intrastate.  And  be- 
cause each  locality's  smog  problem  is  a 
unique  combination  of  factors,  responsibility 
for  dealing  with  nonautomotlve  pollution  la 
considered  to  rest,  both  legally  and  prac- 
tically, with  state  and  local  governments. 

If  they  will  come  to  grips  with  air  poUu- 
tlon, Federal  officials  think  prospects  are  ex- 
cellent for  solving  the  problem.  Loe  Angeles, 
which  had  the  worst  smog  situation  in  the 
country,  has  virtually  eliminated  smog  from 
stationary  sources. 


THE  14- YEAR  RECORD  OP  PETER 
H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Prklinghtjysen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRO  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  this  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
nears  an  end,  it  is  appropriate  that  all 
of  us  take  a  look  back  at  what  has  been 
accomplished.  We  can  all  agree  that 
much  has  been  done,  yet  few  would  dis- 
agree that  even  more  could  have  been 
done. 

A  review  of  this  session  is  of  particular 
Interest  to  me,  in  part  because  of  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
serve,  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  adjournment  of  the  89th  Congress, 
furthermore,  will  mark  the  14th  year  of 
my  service  in  Congress.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  here  at  a  time  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  first  assimied  responsi- 
bility for  leading  this  Nation.  To  my 
mind  he  was  a  truly  great  leader,  uniting 
all  of  us  during  a  most  trying  period. 

As  part  of  this  look  back  at  the  past  14 
years,  one  of  the  members  of  my  staff 
has  prepared  a  recapitulation  of  my  ac- 
tivities here.  I  should  like  to  submit  it 
for  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Tax  14-TxAB  RxcoBO  or  Pxrxa  H.  B.  FRXUifG- 

BTTTSXN,  MXICBZS  OP  CONGXXSS,  RKPITBLICAM, 

Fifth  District,  Nkw  Jxkskt,  in  th«  88o, 
84th,  8dTH,  86th,  87tb,  88rH,  and  80th 

CONOUSSSS 

BtnCV  BIOGBAPHT 

Itopreaentatlve  Pxm  H.  B.  FiKLnfOHursnr, 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  EMstrlct  of  New 
Jersey,  was  born  January  17,  1916.  He  mar- 
ried Beatrice  S.  Procter  on  September  7, 1940. 
They  have  Ave  children. 

ISr.  FaxLiNCHTrrsKN  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton University  In  1938,  magna  cum  laude 
in  history.  He  obtained  an  LIi3.  from  Yale 
Law  School  in  1941,  and  later  (1946  and 
1947)  did  graduate  work  in  history  at  Co- 
lumbia nnlverslty. 

During  the  war  the  Congressman  served 
in  the  Office  of  Ctilef  of  Naval  Operations 
(Naval  Intelligence)  from  September  1942  to 
December  1946.  He  was  released  to  InactlTe 
.duty  with  tbe  rank  of  lieutenant. 


In  1941  and  1943  Mr.  Frkunghtjtssn  was 
with  the  law  firm  of  Simpson  Thacher  & 
Bartlett,  of  New  York  City.  He  is  a  director 
of  the  Trust  Co.  of  Morris  County. 

In  1948  he  served  as  a  staff  member  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  with  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Task  Force.  He  was  elected  to  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives  in  November  1952  and  has 
served  In  that  body  since  January  3,  1953. 

Active  in  community  work.  Congressman 
FRELiNGHTrrscN  Is  presently  a  trustee  of 
Princeton  University  and  the  Morristown 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  Congressman  is  a 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  a  former  vestryman  of  St.  Peter's  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  He 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  Jersey  Jetport 
Site  Association. 

Acnvmxs  as  a  membkr  op  concekss 
Committeea 

For  6  years  (87th,  88th,  89th  Congresses) , 
Congressman  Fkelinghu  y sen  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
He  serves  as  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Subcommittees  on  Europe,  on  the 
Near  East,  and  on  the  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements. 

For  12  years  (83d,  84th,  85th,  86th.  87th, 
and  88th  Congresses) ,  Congressman  Frxling- 
HtrsEN  was  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  During  the  83d  Congress 
Mr.  FRZUN0HX7TSEN  was  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Legislative  Activities 

Representative  Fhelinghxttsen  has  been 
a  leader  in  tbe  fields  of  both  education  and 
labor.  Long  prior  to  the  Soviet's  launching 
of  their  sputniks,  Frelinghutsxn  was  em- 
phasizing tbe  relationship  between  educa- 
tion and  national  defense.  In  tbe  labor 
field  be  was  one  of  tbe  first  to  push  bard 
for  a  congressional  investigation  of  racket- 
eering in  the  labor-management  area.  Mr. 
Freunghutsen  was  a  floor  leader  during  tbe 
passage  of  the  labor  reform  bill  (Landrum- 
Grlilln),  designed  to  protect  tbe  rights  of 
laboring  men  and  women. 

Since  his  appointment  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Congressman  Frxlino- 
HUTSEN  has  become  a  Republican  spokesman 
on  foreign  policy.  He  has  sought  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  foreign  affairs  while  at  the 
same  time  adding  bis  voice  in  constructive 
criticism  In  areas  where  he  believes  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations  have 
erred. 

As  the  elected  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
District  in  Congress,  Congressman  Frelzng- 
HtTTSEN  has  constantly  sought  to  keep  tbe 
district  Informed  regarding  developments  in 
Washington  and  to  discover  sentiment  at 
home  on  issues  before  Congress. 

Washington  Newsletter — Issued  weekly  to 
tbe  press :  This  letter  has  become  one  of  tbe 
most  widely  read  letters  of  any  Member  of 
Congress.  It  Is  used  as  a  vehicle  for  trans- 
mitting Congressman  F^elingbtttsen's  views 
to  bis  constituents  and  as  a  commentary  on 
tbe  Washington  scene.  Some  Issues  of  tbe 
newsletter  have  been  published  in  news- 
papers from  Maine  to  California,  and  many 
wire  service  stories  have  originated  as  the 
result  of  it.  The  Congressman  also  sends  a 
newsletter  and  final  report  to  thousands  of 
constituents  directly. 

District  office  hours:  Tbe  district  office, 
staffed  by  Mrs.  Wllma  Herbert,  is  open  frc»n 
9  ajn.  to  4:30  pjn.  dally  except  Satiirday 
and  Sunday.  In  addition,  tbe  office  often  is 
open  Saturday  mornings;  location,  3  Schuyler 
Place,  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Jefferson 
8-7267. 

Congressman  Frxunghutsen  holds  fre- 
quent Saturday  morning  office  hours  In  bis 
Morristown  office  and  schedules  additional 
visits  to  other  cities  and  towns.  From  time 
to  time  Congressman  Frelinr'utskn  makes 
inspection  trips  to  various  parts  of  his  dis- 
trict.    He  regularly  vlsita  such  facilities  as 


tbe  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital'  at 
Lyons,  Plcatlnny  Arsenal  and  veterans'  hous- 
Ing  projects. 

These  frequent  office  hours  and  visits  have 
given  residents  of  the  Fifth  District  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  meet  their  Congress- 
man, to  question  him  on  public  Issues,  and 
to  present  their  own  views  and  problems. 

Washington  office:  Mr.  Frelinchutsqi 
maintains  a  highly  trained  congressional 
staff  in  Washington  ready  to  assist  the  Con- 
gressman in  handling  the  problems  of  con- 
stituents. Every  mall  brings  many  requests 
for  assistance  with  such  Federal  department 
as  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  the  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department,  to  name  only  a  few. 
The  Congressman  handles  every  request  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  and  a  great  ma- 
jority are  brought  to  successful  conclusions. 

Constituents  also  write  requesting  free 
Government  publications  such  as  the  famous 
one  entitled  "Infant  Care"  which  has  aided 
thousands  of  new  mothers  In  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District. 

His  office  handles  an  average  of  10,000  let- 
ters a  year. 

During  the  14  years  smce  Representative 
FaEUNCHT7TSEN  has  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress he  has  appointed  many  young  men  ol 
the  Fifth  District  to  the  service  academies. 

Constituents  visiting  Washington  are 
urged  to  visit  the  office  to  obtain  gallery 
passes  for  the  House  Chamber.  Much  use- 
ful Information  on  sightseeing,  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  transf>ortation  Is  available  at 
the  Washington  and  Morristown  offices. 

The  Congressman  encourages  groups  surh 
as  Scouts,  senior  classes,  Sunday  schools, 
etc.,  to  inform  him  of  their  visits  to  Wash- 
ington so  that  group  pictures  can  be  taken 
at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  FREUNCHtrrsEN  Is  always  available  for 
appointments  with  constituents  In  Washing- 
ton during  congressional  sessions. 

QuestionnsUre :  Congressman  Frelincbut- 
SEN  regularly  conducts  an  Informal  public 
opinion  survey  of  the  Fifth  District  by  means 
of  questionnaires.  At  such  times,  fuller  ex- 
pression of  constituent  views  is  actively 
solicited. 

National  activities:  In  addition  to  his  fre- 
quent local  appearances.  Congressman  Fbe- 
linghutsen  has  made  speeches  as  far  afield 
as  California,  has  published  articles  In  maga- 
zines of  nationwide  circulation,  and  has  ap- 
peared on  a  number  of  radio  and  television 
programs. 

In  1956  Redbook  magazine  picked  Preunc- 
HUTSEN  as  1  of  10  outstanding  men  in  the 
Hoiise  and  Senate. 

In  1958  he  was  elected  to  tbe  Young  Re- 
publican Hall  of  Fame. 

In  1960  a  Newsweek  magazine  poll  of  SO 
Washington  correspondents  picked  Freunc- 
HT7TSEN  as  one  of  the  17  "most  able"  men  in 
Congress. 

Congressman  Frxlinchitysen  was  twice 
choeen  as  a  delegate  to  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference,  representing  the  House. 
In  1956,  he  was  one  of  two  Congressmen  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  as  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  20th  General  Assembly. 
He  served  In  the  post  for  three  months,  work- 
ing on  tbe  important  budgetary  problems  ol 
tbe  U  J*. 

The  port  authority  jetport  proposal 

In  late  1969  when  Mr.  Frelinchctsb) 
learned  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority's 
proposal  to  turn  a  vast  section  of  southern 
Morris  County  Into  the  world's  largest  Jet- 
port, be  dispatched  telegrams  to  50  govern- 
ment officials  in  a  5-county  area,  inviting 
them  to  attend  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal. As  a  result  of  this  gathering,  officials 
and  citizens  Joined  together  In  th?  Jersey 
Jetport  Site  Association,  with  tbe  Congress- 
man as  chairman. 
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This  organization  enlisted  volimteers, 
raised  money  and  hired  technical  aviation  ex- 
perts. The  group  Is  given  jwlde  credit  for 
convincing  the  New  Jersey  ^Legislature  and 
the  p-esent  Governor  that  ^io^■lfl  County  is 
wholly  unsuitable  for  such  a  Iproject. 

The  Congressman  also  calljeid  a  meeting  of 
New  Jersey's  14  Representatives  and  per- 
suaded that  group  to  go  on  record  unani- 
mously opposing  tbe  Mcwria  proposal  and 
urging  a  study. 

voting  participation 

In  14  years  Representative  |  Frslxnghutsen 
has  voted  "yea"  or  "nay"  on  over  1300  re- 
corded votes  on  tbe  Housej  floor.  His  14- 
years  voting  participation  average  up  to  Sep- 
tember 1966  stands  at  slightly  over  90  per- 
cent.   His  yearly  averages  ar^  listed  below: 


Congress  (years) 


83d(l95*-M) 

84(h  (19S5-86) 

86th  (1957-S8) 

stth  am-to) 

87th  (1961-62) 

8«h  (1963-64) 

mh  (1965,  tst  sess)-  ;.. 


Number 

roUcaU 

votes 


147 
149 
193 
180 
240 
232 
201 


Ifrellng- 
mysen 
iiverage 


87 
91 
83 
80 
91 
82 
106 


Average, 

all 
Members 


86 
88 
87 
89 
86 
86 
87 


I  Daring  tbe  1st  sess.  of  the  89th  Uong.,  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen  was  granted  a  leave  of  absenct  (Sept.  21-Dec.  21, 
1965)  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegsltlon  to  tbe  United 
Nations.  1 

(Note. — During  the  86tb  bong.,  Mr.  Pre- 
LiNGHtrYSEN  was  granted  a  s^iort  leave  of  ab- 
sence because  of  a  death  in  t^e  family.) 

The  percentages  reflect  ^hly  votes  cast 
and  do  not  take  in  account  ' *on  the  record" 
votes  such  as  pairings  for  afr  against  meas- 
ures which  are  arranged  In  i  Congressman's 
absence.  If  these  are  take^  Into  account, 
the  averages  are  close  to  100  ;percent. 

During  the  years  that  Piiesldent  Elsen- 
hower occupied  the  White  House,  Mr.  Fre- 
LiNOHuTsEN  was  rated  his  Iftrm  supporter. 
For  Instance,  during  1959-^  in  tbe  86th 
Congress,  the  Congressman|  supported  Mr. 
Eisenhower's  legislative  proppsals  80  percent 
of  the  time.  i , 

Mr.  Frelinghittsen  supported  Kennedy's 
legislative  proposals  in  the  qlth  Congress  64 
percent  and  the  Johnson-Ketnnedy  proposals 
in  the  88th  Congress  63  percitt.  In  the  first 
session  of  the  89th  Congre«  he  supported 
President  Johnson  41  percent  of  the  time. 
Note.— This  low  score  is,  ln[|art,  the  result 
of  his  leave  at  the  U.N.,  Septeniber-December, 

1965.  r 

voting  recors' 

With  respect  to  domestic  legislation  Con- 
gressman Prelinchxttsen  In  general  main- 
tained a  moderate,  mlddle-ot-the-road  rec- 
ord. In  foreign  affairs  he  h^a  regularly  sup- 
p<»ted  this  country's  committments  abroad, 
and  he  has  voted  In  favor  of!  liberalizing  our 
foreign  trade  laws.  Foremost  among  these 
were  the  Eisenhower  resolutions  on  Formosa 
and  the  Middle  East  and  tkja  Kennedy  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  to  aid  Lat^  America. 

Congressman  FrelinghutsSen  has  voted 
for  caiefully-defined  emergency  legislation 
to  aid  the  Nation's  secondftry  schools  and 
wUeges.  He  supported  and  oosponsored  the 
National  Defense  Education,  Act  and  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen  has  constantly  voted 
*8*ln»t  Increased  price  supports  for  agri- 
culture. He  has  supported  civil  rights  leg- 
Watlon  and  labor  measure*  aimed  at  cur- 
tauing  abuse  of  power  and  priotectlng  pension 
and  welfare  systems.  1 

All  of  the  bills  cannot  |  be  listed  here. 
However,  the  following  should  present  a 
|P«1  picture  of  tbe  genei^l  position  Mr. 
"djnghutsen  has  taken  oit  major  national 
iMues. 


Foreign  affairs  and  national  defense:  Con- 
gressman Freunchtttben  voted  "yea"  on  the 
following : 

1.  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Acts  of  1953.  1954,  1955.  and  1958  (for  a  5- 
year  extension).  In  1962  the  title  of  this 
Act  was  changed  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

2.  Mutual  Security  Act  extension  and  ap- 
propriations of  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956,  1957, 
1958,  1959  and  1960.  In  1961  the  title  of  this 
Act  was  changed  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  extensions  and 
appropriations  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965 
and  1966. 

3.  Transfer  of  1  million  tons  of  price-sup- 
port wheat  to  Pakistan    (1953). 

4.  Issuance  of  240,000  special  immigration 
visas  to  refugees  (1953). 

5.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  reaffirm 
Its  support  of  the  Caracas  Declaration  of 
March  1954,  and  should  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  support  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  to  prevent  Communist  Interfer- 
ence In  Western  Hemisphere  affairs  (1954). 

6.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  Communist  China  should  not  be 
seated  In  tbe  United  Nations  (1953) . 

7.  Formosa  policy:  Authorize  the  President 
to  employ  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  pro- 
tecting tbe  security  of  Formosa,  the  Pesca- 
dores, and  related  positions  and  territories 
of  that  area  (1955). 

8.  Atomic  energy:  Revise  tbe  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1946  to  permit  exchange  of 
atomic  Information  with  U.S.  allies  and  to 
develop  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy 
with  the  aid  of  private  Industry  (1954). 

9.  Middle  East  policy:  Resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  undertake  economic 
and  military  programs  in  cooperation  with 
certain  countries  In  the  Middle  East  to  op- 
pose Communist  aggression  and  Infiltration 
(1957). 

10.  Draft  bill  extension:  Extension  of  tbe 
draft  for  4  years  (1959  and  1963) . 

11.  Sugar  Act  extension:  A  bill  extending 
for  1  year  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  allocating 
quotas  to  various  states  and  foreign  nations 
and  reducing  the  Cuban  quota  (1960). 

12.  Amendments  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act:  preference  given  to  families 
of  those  already  In  this  country  and  to  those 
with  necessary  skills. 

In  addition.  Congressman  Freunghutsen 
was  In  favor  of  tbe  following : 

1.  Foreign  Information  services  reorga- 
nization and  creation  of  tbe  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  Voted  "nay"  on  the  motion  to  dis- 
approve (1953). 

2.  Emergency  famine  relief  authority: 
Making  $100  million  worth  of  agrlcultiiral 
surplus  commodities  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  famine  and  other  urgent  relief  re- 
quirements In  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  Voted  "nay"  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  (1953) . 

3.  Latin  American  aid  program  (1961). 

4.  U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency   (1961). 

5.  Peace  Corps  (1961):  expansion  (1962); 
extension  (1963). 

6.  The  New  Trade  Expansion  Act  ( 1962) . 

7.  Authorization  to  buy  United  Nations 
bonds  (1962). 

8.  Reserve  callup  In  national  emergencies 
(1961  and  1962). 

9.  Cuba  resolution  ( 1962) . 

10.  Cold  War  GI  BUI:  To  enhance  the 
benefits  of  service  in  tbe  Armed  Forces  and 
further  extend  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  veterans  of  service  after  Jan- 
uary, 1955. 

11.  Asian  Development  Bank:  To  provide 
for  United  States  participation  in  tbe  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

Financial:  Congressman  Freunghutsen 
voted  "yea"  on  the  following : 

1.  Excess  profits  tax  extension   (1953). 

2.  Excise  tax  reduction  of  1954. 


3.  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  making 
general  revisions  in  the  internal  revenue 
laws  so  as  to  correct  inequities  and  to  close 
loopholes  In  the  Federal  tax  laws,  and 
extending  the  52-percent  corporate  tax  for 
another  year. 

4.  Revenue  Act  of  1955 :  extending  tbe  62- 
percent  corporate  tax  to  April  1,  1966,  and 
extending  excise  tax  rates  of  certain  items. 

5.  Tax  rate  extension  extending  for  1  year 
existing  corp>orate  normal  tax  rate  and  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rates  ( 1956-57) . 

6.  Public  debt  limit  Increase  providing  for 
a  temporary  Increase  In  tbe  public  debt  limit 
(1958  and  1962). 

7.  Savings  bond  Interest  rates  Increasing 
the  Interest  rates  on  E  and  H  savings  bonds 
(1959). 

Highway  financing:  Passage  of  a  bill  in- 
creasing the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  by  1  cent 
(1959). 

9.  Voted  "nay"  tax  revision  blU:  A  pro- 
vision of  this  bin  would  have  subjected  taxes 
on  Interest  and  dividends  to  withholding. 
Voted  In  favor  of  tax  bill  conference  report, 
with  withholding  provision  deleted    (1962). 

10.  Voted  "yea"  for  tax  bUl  (1964);  11.6 
billion  dollar  reduction. 

11.  Voted  "yea"  for  reduction  of  Excise 
Taxes  (1964). 

12.  Voted  "nay"  to  an  incresue  of  tbe 
Public  Debt  (1964  and  1966) . 

13.  Voted  "yea"  for  1965  Federal  Reserve 
Bill:  repealed  requirement  for  certain  re- 
serves against  deposit  for  Federal  Reserve 
Banks. 

Education :  Congressman  Frxlingrittsen 
voted  "yea"  on  the  following: 

1.  Creation  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (1953) . 

2.  Increase  of  appropriation  for  federally 
affected  school  areas  by  $6  million  (amend- 
ment to  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Appropriations  for  1954) . 

3.  Authorization  of  up  to  $400,000  a  year 
on  cooperative  arrangements  with  colleges 
and  universities  for  Joint  studies  on  educa- 
tional problems  (1954). 

4.  Authorization  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Education  (1954) . 

5.  Establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Committee'oh  Education  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  educational  problems.  This  was  Con- 
gressman Frelinghxttsen's  own  bill  (1954). 

6.  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  for  tbe 
construction   of  schools    (1956-57). 

7.  National  Defense  Education  Act  ( 1958) ; 
extension  of  act  (1961) ,  (1964) . 

8.  Federal  aid  to  education  for  school  con- 
struction of  elementary  or  secondary  public 
school  facilities  (1960). 

9.  Extension  of  Federal  aid  to  schools  in 
federally  Impacted  areas  (1961),  (1964). 

10.  College  aid  authorizing  matching 
grants  and  long-term  loans  for  construction 
of  academic  facilities  (1962). 

11.  College  Aid  Bill  (1963). 

12.  Aid  to  vocational  education  (1963). 

13.  1965  Higher  Education  Act. 

14.  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
(1966). 

15.  Higher  Education  Amendments  (1966). 
Health  and  welfare: 

1.  Social  security  amendments  (1954)  ex- 
tending coverage  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors rights  to  approximately  10  million 
persons,  and  Increasing  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings permitted  without  loss  of  benefits. 
Voted  "yea."  Social  security  simendments 
(1955)  providing  disability  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  certain  disabled  Individuals  of  50 
or  over,  reducing  to  62  tbe  age  on  basis 
of  which  benefits  are  payable  to  certain 
women,  providing  for  continuation  for  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  children  who  are  disabled 
before  attaining  the  age  of  18,  amd  extend- 
ing coverage.  Voted  "yea."  Social  security 
amendments  ( 1961 ) .  "yea." 
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3.  Madlcal  Care  PUn  (1080) :  Approving 
a  modified  plan  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  for  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

3.  Health  Service  Prepayment  Plan  Re- 
insurance Act:  President  Elsenhower's  health 
program.  Voted  "nay"  on  the  motion  to 
kill  the  bill  by  returning  It  to  committee 
(1964).  4 

4.  Vocational  rehabilitation  to  promote 
and  assist  In  the  extension  and  Improve- 
ment of  vocational-rehabilitation  services. 
Voted  "yea"  (1964). 

5.  Antirecession: 

(a)  Temporary  unemployment  benefits  for 
Individuals  who  exhaiist  their  benefit  rights 
under  existing  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  and  for  Individuals  who  were  employed 
In  noncovered  employment.  Voted  "yea" 
(1958). 

(b)  Military  construction,  favoring  the  ac- 
celeration of  military  construction  prdgnxas 
for  which  appropriations  have  been  made. 
Voted  "yea"  (1958). 

(c)  Civilian  construction ,  favoring  accel- 
eration of  civilian  construction  programs  for 
which  appropriations  have  been  made. 
Voted  "yea"  (1968). 

(d)  Temporary  unemployment  benefits 
(1961)  "yea." 

(e)  Aid  to  dependent  children  (1961) 
"yea." 

6.  WeUare  revision  (1062)  "nay." 

7.  Water  poUuUon  blU  (1961.  1966)  "yea." 

8.  Poverty  legislation.  Congressman  Fes* 
UNamrraKN  has  been  chairman  (1965  to 
date)  of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  Investigate  the  "War 
on  Poverty."  Voted  "nay"  to  Area  Redevel- 
opment bill  ( 1061 ) ,  "yea"  to  BepubUcaii  sub- 
stitute. Voted  "nay"  to  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  (1963).  Act  faUed  to  pass.  Voted 
"nay"  to  admlnistratlon'B  Anti-poverty  BUI. 
"yea"  to  Republican  mbstltate. 

9.  Mental  Health  BlU  (1963) . 

10.  Extension  of  Social  Security  Beneflta 
(1064). 

11.  Older  Americans  Act  of  1066. 

12.  Medicare  and  Sodal  Security  Act  of 
1068. 

13.  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments 
(1066). 

Civil  rights: 

1.  Congressman  PaxuNOHTrTanf  voted 
"yes"  on  blU  to  establish  a  Civil  RlgbU  Com- 
mission. He  exposed  moves  to  weaken  the 
Commission's  powers  (1067). 

2.  Civil  rights  bin  of  1060  to  provide  Fed- 
eral Government  with  machinery  to  handle 
violations  of  American  constitutional  rights, 
guaranteeing  votmg  rights  of  aU  citizens. 
Voted  "yea." 

3.  Extension  of  Civil  Rights  Commission 
(1061)  "yes." 

4.  AntipoU  tax  amendment  (1062)   "yea." 
6.  1064  Civil  Rights  Act:    the  most  far- 
reaching  civil  rights  legislation  since  P.econ- 
structlon  "yea." 

6.  Voting  Rlghta  Act  of  1966  "yea." 

7.  CivU  Rlghta  Act  of  1066  "yea." 

SmaU  business:  Congressman  FkKUMG- 
HirrsKN  voted  "yea"  on  bill  to  give  perma- 
nent status  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  Increase  Its  lending  authority. 

Labor :  Congressman  Frxltnchxttskm  voted 
"yea"  on  the  foUowlng: 

1.  Legislation  aimed  at  preventing  misuse 
of  labor  welfare  funds  ( 1058) . 

2.  Legislation  aimed  at  preventing  abuse 
of  power  by  some  union  offlciala — Kennedy- 
IvesbUl  (1058). 

3.  LAndrum-Orlffln  labor  reform  biU  to 
curtail  corruption  or  abuse  of  power  in  the 
labor-management  field  and  protect  the 
rights  of  laboring  men  and  women   (1050). 

4.  Manpower  Retraining  Act  (1062).  A  2- 
year  training  program  for  unemployed  work- 
ers displaced  by  automation  or  plant  re- 
moval.    Amended  in  1963  and  1065. 

5.  Welfare  and  Disclosure  Act  (1062): 
Amendments  designed  to  safeguard  welfare 
and  pension  plans. 


6.  Voted  "nay"  to  repeal  of  Section  14(b) 
of   Taft-Hartley   Act    (1965). 
Other  legislation  of  general  Interest: 

1.  Statehood  for  HawaU.  Voted  "yea" 
(1953). 

2.  SUtehood  for  Alaska.  Voted  "yea" 
(1058). 

3.  Tldelands:  To  establish  the  titles  of  the 
States  to  lands  and  natural  resoiirces  be- 
neath navigable  waters  within  State  bound- 
aries, as  well  as  resources  of  the  outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.    Voted  "yea"  (1053). 

4.  Air  Force  Academy.    Voted  "yea"  (1064) . 
6.  St.    Lawrence    Seaway.      Voted    "yea" 

(1054). 

6.  Highway  program  1965  "pay-as-you-go" 
biU  calling  for  new  gasoUne  and  other  taxes 
to  finance  a  long-range  national  highway 
program.    Voted  "yea." 

Congressman  PucLiNGaxrraKN  also  voted 
"yea"  on  the  Wlthrow  motion  to  recommit 
the  blU  with  instructions  to  substitute  he 
Elsenhower-endorsed  proposal  to  finance  the 
program  by  30-year  bonds  (1955). 

Legislation  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  continued  construction  of  highways: 
Congressman  Freukghutskn  voted  "nay" 
on  motion  to  recommit  the  biU  (1958). 

Highway  financing  program  (1961)   "yea." 

7.  Housing  redevelopment:  1964  act  to  aid 
in  the  provision  and  Improvement  of  hous- 
ing, the  elimination  of  slums,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  urban  communities.  Voted 
"yea." 

Congressman  Frelingu  u  v  sen  also  voted 
"yea"  on  the  Boiling  motion  to  recommit 
with  Instructions  to  authorize  35,000  units 
of  public  housing  annually  for  4  years  (the 
Boiling  amendment  Incorporated  the  Elsen- 
hower recommendations)   (1954). 

Housing  amendments  of  1955.  Permitting 
45,000  pubUc  housing  starts  to  be  made  be- 
fore July  31,  1966.  Voted  "yea."  Congress- 
man Frelinchtttben  voted  "nay"  on  the 
Wolcott  amendment  which  removed  all  pub- 
Uc housing  provisions  from  the  bill  (1965). 

Opposed  omnibus  housing  bill  of  1961. 

Voted  "yea"  for  1964  Senate  biU  which  au- 
thorized 1.1  bllUon  doUars  for  housing  and 
urban  renewal  programs.  Mr.  PsxiXNOHtrr- 
scN  opposed  1965  Ommbus  Housing  Bill 
which  Included  rent  supplements  for  low  in- 
come households.  He  opposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Instead  supported 
the  Republican  alternative,  an  Office  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  Commiinity  Development  in  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

7.  Wiretapping:  To  authorize  the  admis- 
sion as  evidence  in  court  of  information  ob- 
tained by  wiretapping  In  national  security 
investigations  in  prosecuting  aUeged  traitors, 
saboteurs,  and  spies.    Voted  "yea"  ( 1954) . 

Congressman  FSEUMCHtrTSKN  also  voted 
"yea"  on  the  WllUs  amendment,  the  "court 
order  provision,"  requiring  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  such  wiretapping  by  Federal  court 
order  as  well  as  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
(1964). 

8.  Farm  price  supports:  On  the  Harrison 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 
providing  flexible  price  supports  from  82.5 
percent  to  00  percent  of  parity  for  five  of 
the  six  basic  commodities.  Voted  "yea." 
(The  bill  Itself  was  passed  by  a  voice  vote.) 

Congressman  FuELiNOHtrrsKN  voted  "nay" 
on  the  1955  bill  to  restore  rigid  (or  fixed) 
supports  at  90  percent  of  parity.  Voted  "nay" 
on  1061  feed  grains  bill,  omnibus  farm  bill 
(1062)  "nay." 

Voted  "nay"  on  1963  feed  grain  blU,  and 
"nay"  on'  the  1066  Food  and  Agricultural  Act 
of  1065. 

0.  Natural  Oas  Act:  A  bill  to  amend  the 
natural  gas  act  to  exempt  producers  and 
gatherers  of  natural  gas  from  Federal  regu- 
lation (plpeUne  and  distributors  to  continue 
to  be  regulated) .    Voted  "nay"  (1056) . 

10.  Minimum  wage  of  $1  per  hour.  Voted 
"yea"  (1056). 

Minimum  wage  of  $1.15  per  hour  and  In- 
creased coverage.    Voted  "yea"  (1060). 


Minimum  wage  biU  (1061).  Voted  "yea" 
on  substitute  motion  to  increase  minimum  to 
61.16  immediately.  Voted  "nay"  on  final  pas- 
sage which  granted  a  two-step  increase. 

Mlnlmimi  wage  biU  (1066).  Voted  "yea" 
on  final  passage. 

11.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act:  to  extend 
protection  to  additional  employees  and  to 
raise  the  minlmtmi  wage  to  tl.40  a  hour 
during  the  first  2  years  from  effective  date  ol 
act  (1066). 

12.  Upper  Colorado  River  project.  Voted 
"nay"  (1056). 

13.  Defense  reorganization.  Promoting 
the  national  defense  by  providing  for  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of  Defenw. 
Supported  amendments  incorporating  Pres- 
ident's suggestions,  supported  blU  (1958). 

14.  Oovemment  organization.  Providing 
for  Improved  methods  of  stating  budget 
estimates  and  estimates  for  deficiency  and 
supplemental  appropriations.  Voted  "yea" 
(1068). 

16.  Wheat  programs  of  1069  and  1960. 
Voted  "nay"  on  both. 

16.  To  cite  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
officials  for  contempt  of  Congress.  Voted 
"yea" (1060). 

17.  Area  redevelc^ment  bUl  (1961)  "nay". 
Voted  "yea"  on  Republican  substitute. 

18.  Postal  rate  increase  (1962)  "yea." 

19.  PubUc  works  blU  (1962)  "nay." 

20.  Creation  of  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs (1962)  "nay." 

21.  Commimications  satelUte  program 
(1962)  "yea." 

22.  Establish  cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation  (1966),  "yea." 

LZGISLATION   INTSODX7CED 

Congressman  Frxlinghutskn,  an  acUve 
legislator,  has  introduced  various  bills  and 
resolutions  in  areas  refiecting  his  committee 
work  and  Interests. 

Many  of  the  Congressman's  bills  have 
sought  to  Implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission.  Mr.  fluijNC- 
HTTTSEN  has  been  particularly  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  Presidential  inability  and 
succession.  He  has  also  Introduced  legisla- 
tion calUng  for  a  study  of  the  electoral 
college. 

Mr.  F'sxi.iNGHTTTSEN  voted  "yea"  to  the 
Constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
possible  incapacity  of  a  President. 

Because  of  his  12-year  membership  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the  greatest 
number  of  Mr.  Frelinghutsen's  bills  are 
concerned  with  these  subjects.  Chief  among 
these  were  his  bUls  on  the  National  Defense 
Education  act  and  aid  to  federally  Impacted 
areas,  both  of  which  are  now  signed  Into  law. 
He  was  also  a  sponsor  of  the  Library  Services 
Act,  Bind  of  legislation  which  would  grant  tax 
credits  to  parents  and  other  who  pay  college 
tuition. 

In  his  6  years  on  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  Mr.  Prelinghtjtsen  has  been 
a  conscientious  member  who  has  been  active 
in  the  writing  of  conunlttee  reports. 

The  detailed  list  of  Representative  Fu- 
LiNOHtrrsEN's  proposals  are  listed  below. 

Oovemment  organization: 

1.  To  establish  a  Conunlsslon  on  the  Office 
of  the  President.  (H.R.  7900,  84th  Cong.,  M 
sess.;  H.R.  1135,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

2.  TO  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
cases  where  the  President  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  offlce. 
(HJ.  Res.  442,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess;  H.J.  R«. 
38,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

3.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Offlce  of  Administrative  Vice  President. 
(H.R.  7901,  84th  Cong.,  2d  SMS.)  (This  bill 
would  implement  the  suggestion  of  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover.) 

4.  To  provide  for  a  Joint  Committee  of 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  etc.  (H. 
Con.  Res.  51,  84th  Cong..  Ist  sess.;  H.  Con. 
Res.  185.  83d  Cong.,  2d  sees.;  H.  Con.  Res  li 
86th  Cong..  Ist  sess.) 
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5.  To  establish  a  Joint  ddnunittee  on 
Internal  Security  having  excliwive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  Congress  to  investigate  all  subversive 
snd  un-American  activities.  (The  bill  pre- 
tcrlbes  rules  for  the  committee  guaranteeing 
the  witness  protections  comparable  to  those 
of  a  court  of  law.)  (H.J.  Res.  338,  83d  Cong., 
2d  sess.;  H.J.  Res.  167.  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

6.  To  establish  a  Commission  on  Internal 
Security.     (H.R.  2590,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

7.  To  create  a  Presidential  Commission  to 
study  n.S.  foreign  IntelUgence  activities  and 
the  security  of  IntelUgence  agencies  from 
penetration  by  subversives.  The  Conunls- 
slon would  have  members  both  from  Con- 
gress and  from  the  Executive,  and  would  re- 
port both  to  Congress  and  to  the  President. 
(Hit.  9660,  83d  Cong..  2d  seas.;  HJl.  7780, 
Mtb  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

This  suggestion  was  followed!  by  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  of  a  special  Hoover  Com- 
mission "task  force"  to  make  Buch  a  study. 

6.  To  estabUsh  a  Joint  Comitlttee  on  For- 
eign Intelligence  (H.R.  7730.  8*th  Cong.,  Ist 
less.;  HJt.  12533,  85th  Cong.,  :2d  sess.;  H.J. 
Bes.  352. 87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) . 

9.  To  provide  for  a  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  Health,  in  the  Executive  Offlce  of  the 
President  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
Btlon  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (HJR.  7532,  84th  Cohg.,  1st  sess.; 
EB.  2435. 85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) . 

10.  TO  amend  the  Legislative  ReorgaiUza- 
tlon  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  tnore  effective 
evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements  of  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Govefament  of  the 
United  States  (H.R.  2305,  84tb  Cong.,  Ist 
less.).  ]T 

11.  To  provide  for  improvlnjg  accounting 
methods  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  for  other  purpose*  (H.R.  7200, 
84th  Cong.,  l8t  sess.). 

12.  To  establish  a  Commission  on  Presi- 
dential InablUty  (H.R.  6836,  83th  Cong.,  1st 
SMB.:  HR.  8544.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

13.  To  provide  for  research  ^to  problems 
of  flight  within  and  outside  t%e  earth's  st- 
moephere,  for  development,  testing  and  op- 
satlon  for  research  imrposes  of  space  ve- 
hicles, for  creation  of  clvlUain  agency  to 
control  such  research  (HJl.  496a,  85th  Cong., 
3d  sess.). 

14.  To  Increase  the  scope  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Astronautics    (HJl.    11188,    86th    Cong.,    2d 

KSS.). 

16.  Proposing  an  amendmont  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
illsapproval  and  reduction  of  Items  in  gen- 
eral appropriaUons  biU  (HJ.  lies.  660.  87th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.). 

16.  To  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
DIaamiament  Agency  (HJi.  8618,  87th  Cong., 
lit  sees.). 

17.  To  establish  in  the  Execiktlve  Offlce  of 
the  President  an  Offlce  of  Community  De- 
velopment  (HJI.   6200.  seth   Degress,    1st 

Mttlon). 

18.  To  estabUsh  a  National  Cfa|xm:ilsBion  on 
PubUc  Management  (HJI.  173M,  80th  Con- 
!f*is,  2nd  session ) .  ] 

19.  To  estabUsh  a  U.S.  Conunlsslon  on 
Human  Rights  for  partlclpaUOB  In  the  In- 
»«raaUonal  Himian  Rights  Tear.  (HJI. 
n084,  89th  Congress,  2nd  session) . 

20.  To  establish  a  commission  on  the  orga- 
ateatlon  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Govwnment.  (HJI.  12306.  80th  Congress, 
nul  session).  ' 

Health.  Education,  and  Wel&re: 
1.  To  provide  for  emergency  Federal  fl- 
»«clal  assistance  to  the  States  and  terrl- 
wrtes  In  the  construction  of  public  elemen- 
vj  and  secondary  school  faculties  urgently 
Meded  because  of  overcrowdln(g,  and  to  en- 
*Q«ge  full  and  efficient  iise  of  State  and 
««  resources  in  meeting  school  construc- 


tion needs,  and  for  other  purposes   (H.B. 
10149,  HJi.  0841,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

2.  To  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  conamunities  to  enable  them  to 
increase  pubUc  elementary  and  secondary 
school  construction  (HJI.  3770,  84th  Cong., 
1st  sess.) .  (This  biU  incorporated  proposals 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration.)  (HJI. 
11630,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

3.  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  30-percent  credit  against 
the  individual  Income  tax  for  amounts  paid 
as  ttUtion  or  fees  to  certain  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  of  higher  education  (HJI. 
4568,  84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.;  HJt.  7002,  86th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.;  H.R.  86,  87th  Cong..  1st 
sess.;  H.R.  10617,  88th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  HJi. 
4632,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

4.  To  establish  a  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  In  higher  education,  and 
for  other  purposes  (HJI.  8779.  84th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.;  H.R.  2802,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

6.  To  promote  the  further  development  of 
pubUc  Ubrary  service  in  rural  areas  (H.R. 
3310,  84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.). 

6.  To  strengthen  and  Improve  State  and 
local  programs  to  combat  and  control  Juve- 
nUe  deUnquency  (HJI.  3771,  84th  Cong..  1st 
sess.;  HH.  5339,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

7.  To  establish  a  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine (HJI.  7528,  84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.). 

8.  Federal  Advisory  CouncU  of  Health  in 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  (see  Qov- 
eriunent  organization). 

9.  To  authorize  a  4-year  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  States  for  school  aid  (HJt. 
1130,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

10.  To  provide  for  registration  and  report- 
ing of  welfare  and  benefit  plans  (HJI.  7802. 
86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

11.  To  provide  for  the  estabUshment  of  a 
U.S.  Foreign  Relations  Academy  (HJi.  5306, 
85th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) . 

12.  For  educational  development — for  the 
early  identification  of  student  aptitudes, 
strengthening  of  counseling  and  guidance, 
services,  provision  of  scholarships,  strength- 
ening of  science  and  mathematics  Instruc- 
tion in  pubUc  schools,  expansion  of  modem 
foreign  language  teaching;  and  Improving 
State  educational  records  and  statistics,  and 
other  purposes  (H.R.  10279,  85th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.). 

13.  To  amend  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  by  repeaUng  section  1001 
(f)  thereof  (HJi.  2332,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

14.  To  assist  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  market  and  retire  bonds  Issued  by 
them  to  finance  the  construction  of  coUege 
faciUties  (HJi.  4267,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.; 
HJi.  051,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sees.). 

15.  To  authorize  a  6-year  program  of  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  In  meeting  the 
debt  service  on  loans  for  construction  of 
urgently  needed  elementary  or  secondary 
public  school  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (HJi.  4268,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sees.;  HJi. 
11122,  seth  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

16.  Designating  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  third  Monday  in  October  of  each 
year  as  Patriotic  Education  Week  (H.J.  Res. 
343,  86th  Cong.,  1st.  sess.;  H.J.  Res.  468,  87th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.). 

17.  To  provide  for  Federal  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  cary  out  projects  with  respect  to 
techniques  and  practices  for  the  prevention, 
diminution,  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency   (HJi.   7403,   86th   Cong.,    Ist  sess.). 

18.  To  amend  the  Library  Services  Act  In 
order  to  extend  for  5  years  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  (HJI.  11569,  8eth  Cong., 
2d  sess.) . 

19.  To  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, including  Junior  coUeges  and  techni- 
cal institutions  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabiUtation  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  smd  related  faciUtles.  (H£. 
3134,  88th  Cong.,  2d  session). 

20.  To  authorize  a  3-year  program  to  as- 
sist States  and  commtinlties  to  mobilize  and 


coordinate  human  and  financial  resources  to 
combat  the  catises  of  poverty  in  the  VS^ 
and  to  assure  coordination  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs  designed  to  eliminate  or 
alleviate  the  effects  of  poverty.  (H.R.  11050. 
88th  Cong..  2d  session) . 
Labor: 

1.  To  provide  for  assistance  to  States  in 
their  efforts  to  promote,  estabUsh,  and  main- 
tain safe  workplaces  and  practices  in  indus- 
try, thereby  reducing  human  suffering  and 
financial  loss,  and  increasing  production 
through  safeguarding  available  manpower. 
(Industrial  Safety  Act)  (H.R.  5740,  84th 
Coixg.,  1st  sees.). 

2.  To  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  mintiniim 
hourly  wage  from  75  cents  to  00  cents  (HJi. 
5739,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  This  blU  in- 
corporated proposals  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. (HJi.  8413,  85th  Cong.,  1st 
sees.). 

3.  To  estabUsh  a  Commission  on  Labor 
Racketeering  (H.J.  Res.  138,  85th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.). 

4.  To  require  labor  organization  reports, 
to  insure  discloetu-e  of  certain  labor  organ- 
ization information,  to  define  certain  duties 
and  responslblUties  of  labor  organizations 
and  employers,  and  to  provide  further  safe- 
guards for  workers  against  improper  activi- 
ties In  the  conduct  of  labor  organizations 
(HJi.  10272,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

6.  Providing  further  safeguards  against 
improper  practices  in  labor  organizations 
and  in  labor-management  relations.  (BiU 
Incorporates  President  Elsenhower's  recom- 
mendations.) (HJi.  3543.  86th  Cong..  1st 
sess.). 

6.  To  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(HJi.  7489,  86th  Cong..  1st  sess.) 

7.  To  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  (HJi.  7400,  86th  Cong.. 
1st  sess. ) 

8.  To  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive procedures  for  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  (H.R.  8059,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

9.  To  amend  the  Federal  Employee's  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  to  make  benefits 
more  realistic  in  terms  of  present  wage  rates 
(HJi.  11493  and  HJi.  12386,  86th  Cong.. 
2d  sess.) . 

10.  To  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  so 
as  to  authorize  the  President  to  estabUsh 
boards  to  resolve  Jurisdictional  disputes  in 
the  air  transportation  industry  (HJi.  12894, 
87tti  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

11.  To  repeal  section  13(a)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  (HR  5693,  80th  Cong., 
1st  session). 

12.  To  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
HR  17207,  89th  Congress,  2nd  session). 

CivU  Rights: 

1.  To  estabUsh  a  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights  (HR  8350,  84th,  Cong.,  2nd  session; 
HR  1134,  85th  Cong.,  1st  session) . 

2.  To  amend  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1967. 
(HB  3482,  88th  Cong.,  1st  session) . 

3.  To  provide  for  the  implementation  of 
voting  rights,  the  appointment  of  Federal 
Registrars,  and  for  other  purposes.  (HR 
6027,  89th  Cong.,  Ist  session) . 

4.  The  Federal  ClvU  Rights  Crimes  Act  of 
1966.  (HR  15568,  89th  Congress,  2nd  ses- 
sion) . 

6.  The  Cnvll  Rights  Law  Enforcement  Act 
of  1966.  (HR  13329,  89th  Congress,  2nd  ses- 
sion) . 

Immigration:  To  make  certain  changes  in 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act  (to  Uber- 
allze  the  McCarran -Walter  Act)  (HJI.  8806, 
83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  HJi.  3311,  84th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.). 

Equal  rights:  Proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women  (H.J. 
Res.  142,  86th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.;  H.J.  Res.  352. 
87th  Cong..  Ist  sess.) . 
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District  of  Columbia: 

1.  To  provide  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
an  appointed  Oovernor  and  Secretary,  and 
an  elected  legislative  assembly  and  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes.  (HR  4634  86th 
Cong.,  1st  session;  HJRes  445,  88th  Cong., 
2nd  session;  HR  6806  89th  Cong.,  Ist  session) . 

a.  To  amend  the  Old  Georgetown  Act 
(Hit.  9510.  87th  Cong.,  2d  sees.) . 

3.  To  establish  a  park  on  the  Georgetown 
waterfront  (HJl.  10015,  87th  Cong.,  ad  sees.). 

National  flood  Insurance:  To  provide  for 
national  flood  Insurance  and  reinsurance, 
and  for  other  purposes  (HJl.  8796,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  sees.) . 

Foreign  trade: 

1.  To  Increase  the  amount  of  articles  which 
may  be  brought  into  the  United  States  with- 
out payment  of  duties  (HJl.  113a,  85th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

2.  To  extend  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  under  section 
350  at  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  for  5  years 
(HSt.  10370,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

Post  office:  To  provide  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  certain  postal  field  service  em- 
ployees to  obtain  career  appointments  under 
the  act  of  July  30,  1956,  who  lost  opportunity 
for  such  appointments  because  of  admlnls- 
traUve  error  (H.R.  12492,  86th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.). 

Electoral  college  reform:  To  create  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  a  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate Electoral  College  Reform  (HJt. 
3653,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

Military  closings:  To  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  undertake  studlen  of  the 
economic  effects  of  deactivating  cer»ln  per- 
manent military  Installations  siti-ated  in 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  (HJl. 
7158;  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) . 

New  Jersey  problems : 

1.  To  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Waterfront  Commission  Compact  between 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  State  of 
New  York  (HJl.  6456,  83d  Cong.,  21  sees. — 
Public  Law  252). 

2.  To  provide  for  Intenslfled  research  Into 
the  causes,  hazards  and  effects  of  air  pol- 
lution, and  the  methods  for  its  prevention 
and  control,  and  for  other  purposes  (HJt. 
2129,  84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) . 

3.  Granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  to  confer  certain  alditlonal 
powers  upon  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Com- 
mission, established  by  said  States  pursuant 
to  Public  Resolution  62,  74th  Congress,  Aug. 
27.  1935  (air  polluUon)  (H.J.  Res.  470,  84th 
Cong..  2d  sess.). 

4.  Granting  consent  of  Congress  to  a  com- 
pact entered  Into  between  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
creation  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Trans- 
pcMtation  Agency  (H.J.  Res.  381,  86th  Cong., 
2d  sess.). 

5.  To  authorize  the  addition  of  lands  to 
Morristown  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  (HJl.  3396,  88th  Cong., 
ad  seas.). 

Other:  To  esUbllsh  a  Presidential  Civilian 
Achievement  Medal  (HJt.  8365,  86th  Cong., 
1st  sess.). 

To  authorize  the  creation  of  a  Commission 
to  consider  and  formulate  plans  for  the  con- 
struction In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  an 
appropriate  permanent  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson  (HJ.  Res.  674, 
86th  Cong.,  3d  sess.;  HJ.  Res.  236.  87tb 
Cong..  1st  sees.). 

To  establish  a  Commission  to  be  known  m 
the  John  Fltegoald  Kennedy  Memorial  C«n- 
mlsslon  (HJl.  9464.  88th  Cong..  Ist  8«M) . 

To  establish  the  National  Water  Reeourcea 
Trust  Pund  (HJl.  10680,  89th  Cong,  ist 
■ess.). 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1966  (HJt.  6434,  89th  Cong..  Ist  aeas.). 

Human  Investment  Act  of  1066  (Hit. 
10963.  aeth  Cong..  1st  seas.) . 


SOME  NEW  LIGHT  ON  STATISTICS 
FOR  roENTWYlNQ  THE  POVERTY 
STRICKEN 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  In  the 
September  3  London  Economist,  page 
914,  which  describes  the  findings  of  two 
publications:  one  by  the  Census  Bureau 
titled  "Americans  at  Mid-decade,"  and 
another.  "This  USA,  an  Unexpected 
Family  Portrait  of  194,067,296  Ameri- 
cans," by  Messrs.  Ben  Wattenberg  and 
Richard  Scammon.  Mr.  Scammon  wsts 
head  of  the  Census  Bureau  fnm  1961  to 
1965. 

Among  the  findings  of  the  book  by 
Wattenberg  and  Scammon.  which  relate 
to  such  diverse  subjects  as  marriage  and 
automobile  deaths,  those  concerning 
poverty  are  of  particular  interest. 

For  example,  the  1960  census  showed 
that  there  were  14  million  families  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $4,000.  But  the  au- 
thors point  out  that  of  these.  6.3  million 
were  2-person  families,  that  3  million 
were  over  65.  and  that  2  million  "were 
very  young — ^many  of  them  students — 
while  nearly  5  million  were  not  in  the 
labor  force,  probably  retired."  Six  mil- 
lion of  these  families  lived  in  the  country. 

The  Economist  concludes  that  these 
are  not  alarming  statistics: 

Low  Incomes  can  be  borne  more  easily  by 
the  yoimg  and  the  old  than  by  people  at  the 
peak  of  their  earning  power  and  family  re- 
siwnsiblllties. 

Furthermore,  the  study  showed  that 
sdmost  three-quarters  of  the  families  liv- 
ing In  poverty  had  washing  machines; 
60  percent  owned  a  motor  car;  almost  all 
had  television  sets. 

The  article  points  out  also  that  It  is  not 
possible  to  be  so  optimistic  about  the 
Negro,  but  that  there  are  reasons  for  ex- 
pecting early  economic  improvement  for 
Negroes: 

One  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  Negroes 
are  young  and  have  not  yet  reached  their 
peak  earning  period.  Another  is  that  the 
new  generation  in  the  North  has  had  so  much 
more  education  than  its  parents,  many  of 
whom  grew  up  in  the  South,  with  its  in- 
ferior schools  for  Negroes. 

While  allowing  ourselves  to  be  reas- 
sured somewhat  about  Negro  advsmce- 
ment,  we  must  also  remember  that  un- 
emplojrment  rates  among  young  Negroes 
are  also  high,  and  that  if  this  large  group 
is  to  make  its  fuU  contribution  to  so- 
ciety, programs  of  education  and  Job 
training  to  fit  their  needs  must  be 
strengthened. 

With  unanimous  consent  the  article 
referred  to  foUows: 

Aiobxca:  Fact  and  Mttr 

Tb«n  are  a  few  things  that  everybody 
knows  about  the  United  States:  that  in  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  live  in  poverty  or  on  the 
edge  of  it;  that  the  whites  are  getting  richer 


and  the  Negroes  poorer;  that  the  number  o{ 
elderly  people  will  soon  become  a  crippUn. 
burden;  that  deaths  on  the  roads  are  getUng 
out  of  hand.  Fortunately  none  of  these 
things  is  true.  But  the  Census  figures  (Ts 
questions  asked  about  each  of  180  million 
Americans  in  1960  and  more  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires sent  to  one  family  out  of  lom) 
cannot  speak  for  themselves  though  they  art 
reproduced  in  countless  reference  booki 
often  without  acknowledgement;  the  ladj 
who  wondered  why  all  this  money  mt 
wasted  when  the  figures  could  be  obtained 
for  nothing  from  the  "World  Almanac"  ij 
surely  not  unique. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  Itself  does  a 
useful  Job  In  highlighting  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  and  trends.  In  January  an 
illustrated  leaflet '  appeared  bringing  to- 
gether statistics  about  the  population  in  1965 
gathered  from  the  smaller  surveys  and  stud- 
ies which  it  conducts  between  the  decennial 
censuses.  Here  one  can  discover,  for  eua- 
ple,  that  just  over  half  of  all  white  Americans 
aged  25  or  more,  and  only  29  percent  of  all 
Negroes,  had  completed  high  school.  But 
though  Negroes  usually  have  from  two  to 
four  years  less  education  than  the  average 
white,  for  the  new  generation — Amerlcani 
under  36 — there  Is  only  a  difference  ol  a  yeai 
or  less. 

However,  the  men  who  know  Just  when 
the  gold  lies  In  this  treasure-house  of  the 
Census  are  Mr.  Wattenberg  and  Mr.  Richard 
Scammon,  who  was  head  of  the  Bureau  from 
1961  to  1965.  In  their  book »  the  figures  al- 
most sing — and  mostly  it  Is  a  cheerful  tune. 
For  example,  the  percentage  of  old  people  la 
the  population  In  the  year  2000  is  not  Illely 
to  have  risen;  it  may  well  fall.  The  present 
rapid  growth  in  the  proportion  of  elderly  U 
due  In  part  to  the  heavy  Immigration  of 
young  adults  to  the  United  States  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Motor  car  deaths,  when 
related  to  miles  driven,  fell  substantially  be- 
tween 1950  and  1962 — from  7.6  to  5.3  for 
each  100  mUllon  miles.  In  "immoral"  Amer- 
ica, there  are  more  marriages,  lasting  longer, 
and  the  divorce  rate  has  dropped. 

But  it  is  the  handling  of  the  figures  about 
poverty  and  the  status  of  Negroes  which  Is 
most  striking.  The  1960  Census  reported 
that  14  million  families  had  Incomes  of  under 
$4,000  a  year.  But  the  authors  point  out 
that  6.3  of  these  were  two-person  families; 
the  heads  of  2  million  were  very  young  (many 
of  them  students)  and  of  3  million  were  over 
65,  whUe  nearly  5  million  were  "not  In  the 
laboiu  force,"  probably  retired.  Six  million 
lived  in  the  country.  Obviously  some  of 
these  categories  overlap.  The  argument  li 
that,  whUe  some  of  these  families  are  despe^ 
ately  poor  (and  so  are  some  with  higher  in- 
comes), many  of  them  are  actually  IWtngln 
reasonable  comfort.  Moreover,  low  Incomet 
can  be  borne  more  easily  by  the  young  and 
the  old  than  by  people  at  the  peak  of  their 
earning  power  and  family  responsibilities. 

Two  elderly  people  who  own  their  own 
home  (and  most  of  whose  medical  bllli 
are  now  paid  for  them)  are  plainly  better 
off  than  a  family  with  a  number  of  chil- 
dren which  has  to  pay  rent.  A  married 
hospital  houseman  or  graduate  student  mar 
be  having  a  thin  time,  but  this  will  not 
last  long.  And  there  are  eye -opening  sta- 
tistics :  almost  three-quarters  of  the  f amillei 
Uving  in  "poverty"  hswl  washingmachlnes; 
60  per  cent  owned  a  motor  car;  almost  lU 
bad  television  sets.  The  authors  hazard  • 
guess  than  one  reason  why  the  poor  are  m 
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«  This  USA.  An  Unexpected  Family  Po^ 
trait  of  194,067,296  Americans.  By  Ben  Wat- 
tenberg In  collaboraUon  with  Richard  Scam- 
mon. Doubleday  Sc  Company,  New  ton- 
•7.50. 


"invisible"  In  America  Is  ihat  there  ara 
fewer  of  them  than  has  been  suggested. 

Optimism  of  this  order  U  not  possible 
about  the  plight  of  the  NegDo,  though  the 
strilclng  fall  in  Negro  death  rates  during 
this  centiu-y  is  surely  significant;  today  these 
are  little  higher  than  thdae  for  whites. 
On  average,  Negroes  now  tarn  about  60 
per  cent  as  much  as  whites,  IHp  from  41  per 
cent  before  the  war.  But  th^  "catching  up" 
was  done  by  1950;  the  consolation  Is  merely 
that  there  has  been  no  back-6tiding,  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  imemployment  1^  the  nlneteen- 
flfties.  In  fact,  both  races  are  advancing  at 
about  the  same  rate.  But  the  Negro  is  still 
twice  as  likely  to  be  out  of  a  jcra. 

There  are  reasons,  howev»,  for  expect- 
ing early  economic  improvement  for  Negroes, 
quite  apart  from  the  battlej  against  racial 
discrimination.  One  is  that  la  large  propor- 
tion of  Negroes  are  young  aii(d  have  not  yet 
reached  their  peak  earning  piriod.  Another 
Is  that  the  new  generation  in  the  North  has 
had  so  much  more  educatio^i  than  its  par- 
ents, many  of  whom  grew  up  in  the  South, 
with  Its  inferior  schools  toi  Negroes.  Mr. 
Wattenberg  and  Mr.  Scammon  conclude  that 
the  Negro  Is  winning  his  fighJt,  though  more 
slowly  than  he  would  like— as  is  evident 
from  the  headlines  every  day.  <  Anything  less 
would  be  Intolerable  in  a  pountry  where 
most  statistics  register  "more/'  with  a  cer- 
tain monotony,  every  time  a  ^^nsus  la  taken. 

Poverty  in  retre 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ.    Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask 

nnanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kutterman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraheous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Kansas?  I 

There  was  no  objection. ' 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  September  28, 1  am 
Introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  joint  committee  to  determine 
the  necessity  of  a  congressional  investi- 
Wtion  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  in  order  to  attempt  to  set  at  rest 
the  uncertainty  still  remaining  notwith- 
standing the  publication  of  the  Warren 
report  just  2  years  ago. 

I  have  a  special  order  for  the  close  of 
legislative  business  tomorrow  to  present 
lay  statement  in  connection  with  the 
resolution.  I  will  also  at  that  time  list 
me  Library  of  Congress  compilation  of 
literature  on  the  subject.     | 

The  latest  article  by  Tdm  Wicker  of 
tte  New  York  Times,  appeared  on  Sun- 
toy.  September  25,  and  in  well-con- 
aaered  fashion  points  up  the  public  con- 
am  on  the  subject.  T, 

■Rie  Wicker  article  foUowkk 
Thb  Right  or  Appeal  fok  ^x  Oswau> 
(ByTom  Wlckor|| 

W*SHiN0TON.  Sept.  24.— A  public  discussion 

»™»P  in  New  York  recenUy  tought  to  hold 
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a  roundtable  session  about  the  Warren  Re- 
port and  its  conclusion  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  the  lone  assassin  of  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  major  difficulty  for  the  group 
was  in  finding  anyone  of  stature  who  was 
wUling  to  defend  the  Warren  Report  and  its 
findings. 

That  is  only  an  example  of  bow  the  atmos- 
phere has  changed  in  the  two  years  since 
the  massive  report  and  its  26  volimies  of  sup- 
porting testimony  and  evidence  were  pub- 
lished. In  this  country,  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion theory  then  was  accepted  widely,  almost 
without  question,  although  doubt  continued 
to  {Mrevall  in  Europe  with  its  history  of  polit- 
ical assassinations  and  conspiracies. 

SXKIOnS    QUZSTIONS    BAISED 

Now  a  number  of  impressive  books — and 
even  more  that  are  not  so  impressive — have 
been  published,  all  raising  questions  of  the 
most  serious  nature.  The  Warren  Commis- 
sion's procedures,  its  objectivity  and  its 
members'  diligence  have  been  opened  to 
doubt.  Its  major  findings  have  been  called 
everything  from  conjecture  to  prejudgment 
to  error.  The  damaging  suspicion  has  been 
planted,  here  as  well  as  abroad,  that  the 
commission — even  if  unconsciously — was 
more  concerned  to  quiet  public  fears  of  con- 
spiracy and  treachery  than  it  was  to  estab- 
lish the  unvarnished  truth,  and  thus  made 
the  facts  fit  a  convenient  thesis. 

Prom  the  day  of  publication,  for  instance. 
Gov.  John  Connally  of  Texas  has  publicly 
denied  the  commission's  contention  that  the 
same  bullet  passed  through  President  Ken- 
nedy's body,  then  through  Mr.  Connally's 
chest  and  wrist  to  lodge  in  his  thigh.  The 
published  analyses  of  the  ballistics  and  au- 
topsy evidence  that  have  followed  the  War- 
ren Report  have  tended  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernor, not  the  commission. 

Again,  reporters  who  were  present  In  Dal- 
las that  dreadful  Friday  afternoon  clearly 
remember  that  the  doctor  who  attended  the 
dying  President,  in  his  first  public  statement, 
tentatively  described  a  bullet  hole  in  the 
front  of  the  throat  as  having  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  entry  wound.  That  this 
opinion  was  changed  in  testimony  before 
the  commission,  which  rested  its  findings 
partially  on  the  idea  that  the  hole  was  an 
exit  wound,  cannot  erase  the  memory  of 
what  was  said  at  first  hand  on  Nov.  22,  1963. 

The  point  is  not  that  the  doctor  neces- 
sarily was  wrong  the  first  Ume,  or  the  second; 
perhaps  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  the 
changed  opinion.  Nor  is  it  really  possible  to 
accept  Governor  CoimaUy's  judgment  or  vice 
versa,  or  to  decide  certainly  any  number  of 
other  points  that  have  now  been  placed  in 
dispute. 

PTTBUC  SmX  COKCKSNXO 

The  point  is  that  the  Warren  Commission 
has  not,  after  all.  even  quieted  public  con- 
cern about  who  killed  John  Kennedy,  or  why. 
and  even  less  has  it  presented  an  Ironclad 
and  unarguable  case  that  Lee  Oswald,  alone 
and  without  rational  motive,  was  the 
assassin. 

This  is  not  an  easy  conclusion  to  come  to, 
or  state.  The  horror  of  the  event,  the  pro- 
bity of  the  commission's  members,  the  awful 
implications  of  any  finding  that  the  assas- 
sination was  the  work  of  something  more 
hateful  than  a  pathetic,  warped  mentality — 
for  aU  these  reasons  few  Americans  could 
wish  for  anything  but  vindication  of  the 
Warren  Commission's  conclusion. 

It  may  be  of  course,  that  the  question  will 
plague  history — just  as  there  are  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  Bruno  Hauptmann  kid- 
napped the  Lindbergh  baby,  or  that  Warren 
G.  Harding  died  a  natiiral  death,  or  that 
Richard  HI  killed  the  Princess  In  the  tower. 
Like  life  itself,  some  riddles  remain  always 
unsolved. 

But  has  every  means  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  the  Kennedy  assassination  been  ex- 
hausted?   Representative  Theodorx  Kuffee- 


MAN  of  New  York,  with  many  other  Ameri- 
cans, does  not  think  so.  Next  week  he  will 
ask  Congress  to  establlah  a  joint  legislative 
committee  empowered  to  review  the  whole 
case  and,  if  necessary,  to  reopen  it. 

TO  DIMINXBH  CONTUSION 

A  sound  precedent  for  this  is  found  in  the 
joint  Congressional  group  that  reviewed  the 
finding  of  the  special  Roberts  Commission 
that  first  investigated  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster.  The  appointment  of  such  a  group 
in  this  case  need  have  no  ImpUcatlon  that 
the  Warren  Commission  was  inept  or  unjust, 
or  that  Oswald  was  guilty  or  Innocent;  it 
would  imply  only  that  further  investigation 
and  sober  second  thought  ought  at  least  to 
diminish  confusion,  if  not  correct  error. 

And  since  the  most  despicable  of  convicted 
murderers  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher 
court,  why  should  not  Lee  Oswald? 


AN  ANALYSIS  OP  THE  ANTTOUMP- 
ING  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupperman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  sec- 
tion of  international  and  comparative 
law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Consular  Law  Society, 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  GATT — 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  aforesaid  Bul- 
letin there  appeared  an  "Analysis  of  the 
Antidumping  Laws  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  and 
the  United  Kingdom." 

Curroitly  there  is  consideration  being 
given  to  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  an  international  antidumping 
agreement. 

A  very  informative  brief  in  sunx>rt  of 
this  position  has  been  submitted  by  two 
knowledgeable  attorneys,  Alan  D.  Hutch- 
ison, of  Washington,  D.C,  and  Thomas 
Brian  Ketchum,  of  Uie  firm  of  Ketchum, 
Meade  &  Wasserman,  of  New  York  City. 

The  contents  of  this  brief  I  am  certain 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  set  it  forth  here  at  length : 

[Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee, docket  No.  66-1] 

Bbiep  in  Sotpoht  of  an  International  Agree- 
ment ON  Anttdumpino 
X.  AN    international    agreement    on    anti- 

DtJMPINO  IS  NEEDED  TO  INTERPRET  AND  APPLY 
THE  ANTTDOMPING  POLICY  OP  THE  GENOUU. 
AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFTS  AND  TRADE 

The  antidumping  laws  of  many  major  trad- 
ing nations  refiect  the  basic  antidumping 
policy  of  Article  VI  of  the  GATT;  i.e.,  dump- 
ing is  only  actionable  against  imported  prod- 
ucts sold  at  less  than  normal  value  which  are 
causing  or  threatening  material  Injury  to  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  importing  country 
or  retarding  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustry.* 


'  See  American  Bar  Association,  Bulletin 
of  International  and  Comparative  Law  Sec- 
tion: Analyses  of  the  Antidumping  Laws  of 
the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  December, 
1963. 
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It  woald  s«em,  therefore,  that  there  la  al- 
ready ■ubetantUl  agreement  among  the  major 
trading  nattona,  with  the  poaelble  exception 
of  Canada  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
on  the  definition  of  actionable  dumping. 
However,  an  analysis  of  the  antidumping  laws 
of  the  major  trading  nations  Indicates  a  wide 
variance  In  the  Interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  antidumping  policy  of  the  Oeneral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade* 

The  question  Is  then  raised  whether  it  la 
desirable  to  amend  Article  VI  of  the  OATT  to 
provide  for  more  precise  definitions  and  pro- 
cedures or  whether  to  supplement  Article  VI 
with  an  International  Agreement  outlining 
general  guidelines  for  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  Article  VI.  C!onslderlng  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  OATT  definition 
of  actionable  dumping  and  the  wide  variance 
In  the  interpretation  and  application  of  Arti- 
cle VI  by  the  major  trading  nations.  It  would 
seem  more  desirable  and  practical  to  supple- 
ment Article  VI  by  an  International  Agree- 
ment on  Antidumping  rather  than  amend- 
ing Article  VI. 

n.  WHOX  TRXBX  APrXAIS  TO  BE  CKNESAI.  AGSXK- 
KZirr  AMONG  THX  MAJOa  TRADING  NATIONS 
ON  THX  OKFINITION  OF  "BALMS  AT  UCSS  THAN 
NDBMAI.  VALUS,"  IT  WOTTU),  NKVZHTHZLESS,  IS 

nasTSABTiT  TO  roaircTLATB  ttnetork  psactxcxs 
TO   Aasuax   tsttx    coicparabilitt    betwzxn 

"NOKMAL  VALXTS"  and  "XXPOBT  VALtJl" 

Article  VI  of  the  OATT  la  reasonably  ex- 
plicit in  defining  "sales  at  lees  than  normal 
value."  »  The  antidumping  laws  of  the  many 
major  trading  nations  refiect  this  rather  ex- 
plicit definition.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  an  International  antidumping 
agreement  to  promulgate  uniform  practices 
or  guidelines  to  aasxire  true  comparability  be- 
tween "normal  value"  and  "export  vjilue." 

The  first  task  of  the  contemplatetl  guide- 
line la  to  define  the  term  "the  like  product" 
as  used  In  Article  VI.  The  term  "the  Ilka 
product"  should.  In  theory,  mean  a  product 
which  Is  Identical  or  which  la  essentially  the 
same.  However,  the  VS.  procedure  of  using 
the  definition  of  "such  or  similar  merchan- 
dise" with  necessary  adjustments  to  take  care 
of  minor  differences  appears  to  be  entirely 
satlafactory  and  should  be  lncorp<xated  In 
the  International  Agreement. 

The  second  task  Is  to  provide  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  prices  of  the  Uke  or  aimiiar 
products  at  a  common  point  of  sale.  This 
should  be  the  point  at  which  It  Is  most  con- 
venient to  adjust  each  of  the  prices  which 
have  been  selected  as  the  basis  for  the  calcu- 
lation. Again,  the  US.  procedure  of  com- 
paring, wherever  possible,  ex-factory  or  ex- 
mlll  prices  for  export  and  home  market  sales 
am>ears  to  be  a  satisfactory  procedure. 

The  third  and  moot  difficult  task  Is  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  for  adjustments  to  home  mar- 
ket prices  and  export  prices  to  Insure  true 
comparability.  Accordingly,  allowances 
should  be  nuide  for  reasonably  substantial 
differences  between  the  physical  characteris- 
tics of  the  product  sold  in  the  export  market 
and  that  sold  on  the  home  market. 

In  addition,  allowances  should  be  made  for 
Justifiable  differences  In  the  costs  and  charges 
Included  In  one  price  and  not  Included  In 
the  other.     Such  costs  and  charges  would 


*  Supra. 

'Article  VI  defines  a  product  aa  being 
dumped  "If  the  price  of  the  product  ex- 
ported from  one  country  to  another — 

"(a)  la  less  than  the  comparable  price,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  for  the  like 
product  when  destined  for  conaxunptlon  In 
the  exporting  country,  or 

"(b)  In  the  absence  of  auch  domestic 
price,  la  less  than  either — 

"(1)  the  highest  comparable  price  for  the 
Uke  product  for  export  to  any  third  country 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  or 

"(11)  the  cost  of  production  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin  plus  a  reasonable  addition  for 
selling  cost  and  profit." 


normally  Include  packaging,  freight,  delivery, 
insurance,  storage  and  port  charges,  lmp>ort 
duties  and  taxes,  turnover  and  similar  taxes, 
distributors'  margins  and  commissions,  cer- 
tain advertising  and  selling  costs,  and  In 
some  Instances,  discounts  and  rebates.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  reiterated  that  these  aJlow- 
anees  must  be  economically  Justifiable. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  In  the  formula- 
tion of  an  International  Antidumping  Agree- 
ment serious  consideration  be  given  to  the 
"normal  value"  recommendations  of  the 
Business  and  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
concerning  The  Harmonlsatlon  of  Anti- 
Dumping  LeglslaUons  and  Procedures  within 
the  O.E.CJ>.  Area.* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  rule  be  de- 
vised to  provide  specific  non-actionable  mar- 
gins of  price  discriminations.  Considering 
the  wide  variety  of  products  Involved  In  in- 
ternational trade.  It  would  seem  such  an 
Inflexible  rule  would  not  meet  the  realistic 
requirements  of  each  trade.  For  example.  In 
the  steel  trade  It  app^ears  to  be  a  general 
rule  that  there  must  be  a  price  spread  of 
at  least  10  to  15%  between  the  price  of 
domestically  produced  steel  and  Imported 
steel  before  consumers  will  switch  from  do- 
mestic to  Imported.  In  the  cotton  grelge 
goods  market.  It  Is  understood  consumers 
win  switch  from  domestic  to  Imported  gooda 
where  the  price  differential  Is  1  to  2%.  As- 
suming there  Is  material  Injury  present  in 
a  case.  It  wotild  not  be  fair  to  all  domestic 
complainants  to  dismiss  certain  cases  as  non- 
actionable  because  of  a  fixed  margin  of  price 
discrimination. 

m.  trx  dktxxminatton  ov  icatxixal  iNjrniT 

IS  THX  CSTTX  or  THX  CATT  ANnDITlCFrNO  POL- 
ICY; TXT  ICATXaiAL  tNJiniT  18  NOT  STTSCXP- 
TIBLX  TO   PBXCI8X   OB   KATHXICATICAL   DXTINI- 

TioN.    rr  WOTTU)  sxxit,  THXxxroax.  that  a 

DXTAILXD  DrVKSnOATION  IB  NXCKSSAXT  XS 
XVXST  CASX  TO  OXXXSJCINE  IF  TRX  DOMXSTXC 
INDUSTST  IS  SXTFFIXINO  FROM  OB  IS  THBXAT- 
XNXD  BT  aXBIOUS  ADVXBSX  XFFXCT8  OIBXCTLT 
ATTBIBTTTABUE   TO  THX   OUlCnNa 

The  antidumping  laws  of  most  major  trad- 
ing nations  lack  precise  or  absolute  defim- 
tlona  of  the  Important  term  "material  in- 
jury." The  decisions  of  the  VS.  Tariff  Com- 
mission In  injury  determinations  under  the 
Antidumping  Act,  1921,  while  logical  and 
reasonable  on  a  case-to-case  basis,  do  not 
provide  any  general  guidelines  regarding  de- 
termination of  material  Injury  or  objective 
measurements  of  material  injury.  The  rea- 
son for  the  lack  of  precisecess  In  the  anti- 
dumping laws  and  the  lack  of  general  guid- 
ance and  objective  measurements  of  injury 
in  U.S.  TarUr  Commission  determinatlona  la 
quite  imderstandable — material  Injury  aa 
used  in  Article  VI  of  The  OATT  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  precise  or  mathematical  defini- 
tion. 

The  facta  in  each  individual  antidumping 
case  are  so  different  it  Is  necessary  for  a  de- 
tailed Investigation  be  made  In  every  case  to 
determine  if  the  domestic  industry  Is  suffer- 
ing from  or  Is  threatened  by  serloiis  adverse 
effects  directly  attributable  to  the  diunping. 
The  Injury  Investigation  must  eetabllah:  (1) 
a  causal  relationship  between  the  dumping 
and  the  Injury,  and  (2)  that  the  Injiiry 
caused  is  material. 

In  the  case  of  a  threat  of  material  Injury, 
the  determination  must  be  based  on  solid 
evidence  that  a  continuation  of  the  current 
dumping  would  cause  material  injury  to  the 
industry. 

The  effect  of  the  dumped  gooda  on  com- 
petition within  the  importing  country 
should  definitely  be  one  of  the  relevant  eco- 
n(»nic  factors  considered  in  determining  in- 
jury.   It  would  seem  desirable,  aa  a  general 


*BJA.C.,  "The  Harmonlsatlon  of  Antl- 
Dumplng  Legislations  and  Procedures  within 
the  O.X.OJ).  Area,"  Working  Doc\unent, 
Jan..  1966. 


rule,  that  goods  edd  at  "lesa  than  normal 
value"  In  order  to  meet  competition  of  do. 
meetlo  producers  or  other  major  Importen 
selling  at  normal  value,  should  be  a  defezue 
to  a  charge  of  material  Injury. 

IV.  THX  SCOPX  OF  TRX  TXXM8  "AN  XSTABUSBZB 
INDTTSTBT  IN  THX  TEBBITOBT  OF  A  CONTBACT 
PABTT"  AS  TnSXD  IN  ARTICLK  VI  OF  THE  CATT 
IS  STTBJKCT  TO  VABTING  INTXaPBETATIOKS. 
THERXPORX,  IT  WOULD  BX  DXSIRABLX  TOi  iy 
INTXRNATIONAL  ANTmUMPINO  AGREXMEIIT 
TO  ATTXMPT  A    MOBX   EXPLICIT  DEPINmON  OT 

nmvtmr  in  txrics  of  gxographic,  maber 

AND  product  COVXRAGX 

According  to  The  OATT  Report  of  Experts 
on  Antidiunping  and  CoimtervalUng  Duties,' 
the  term  "Industry"  should  normally  be  rt^ 
lated  to  the  total  national  output  ol  tbe 
product  Involved.  The  Group  of  Expwti 
agreed  that  the  use  of  antidumping  duties 
to  offset  Injury  to  a  single  firm  within  t 
large  Industry,  unless  that  firm  were  an  im- 
portant or  a  significant  part  of  the  Industry, 
would  be  protectlonlstlc  in  character  and  not 
proper  for  the  application  of  antidumping 
duties.  Nevertheless,  the  Oroup  of  Experta 
recognize  that  individual  cases  would  ob- 
viously give  rise  to  particular  problems  in 
defining  industry. 

The  problem  of  defining  industry  In  the 
United  States  is  exceedingly  more  difficult 
than  defining  industry,  for  example,  in  Den. 
mark  or  even  the  United  Kingdom,  because 
of  the  geographic  size  and  diversity  of  mar- 
kets within  the  United  States.  It  would 
seem  the  fairest  Interpretation  of  Article  VI 
Is  to  apply  the  term  Industry  on  a  national 
basis  whenever  possible.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, though,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  that  there  are  geographic  marketing 
areas. 

There  are  also  classifications  of  firms  with- 
in a  particular  industry  which  should  be 
treated  separately  for  purposes  of  antidump- 
ing Injury  determinations.  For  example,  In 
the  steel  fabricating  Industry  there  Is  a  def- 
inite distinction  between  Integrated  Arms 
(i.e.,  firms  which  possess  basic  steelmaklng 
capacity)  and  non- Integrated  firms.  Impc^ts 
coxild  materially  Injure  the  non-Integrated 
fabricators,  who  are  generally  located  in  port 
areas,  and  not  Injure  the  Integrated  steel 
fabricators  usually  located  further  Inland  at 
major  steelmaklng  centers. 

There  Is  much  to  commend  the  view  that 
the  definition  of  Injury  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering the  OATT  antidumping  policy 
shoiild  be  coordinated  with  the  concept  of 
relevant  market  areas  as  developed  under  the 
U.S.  antitrust  and  unfair  trade  laws.  How- 
ever, the  major  legal  obstacle  In  applying  the 
relevant  market  area  concept  to  the  definition 
of  Industry  for  U.  3.  antidumping  purposes 
is  the  practice  of  applying  antidumping  du- 
ties unifcxTnly  throughout  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  Article  I,  Section  8  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
requires  that  "all  Duties,  Imposts,  and  Be 
clses  shall  be  uniform  throughout  tbe  United 
States." 

For  example.  In  the  British  cast  Iron  soil 
pipe  dumping  case  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  the  Injured  Indtistry  was  the  cast  Iron 
sou  pipe  Industry  located  In  California.  In 
particular,  Imports  of  cast  Iron  soil  pipe  frMH 
the  United  Kingdom  were  being  Imported  in- 
to the  Lios  Angeles  area  at  less  than  fair  value. 
Cast  Iron  soil  pipe,  a  heavy,  bulky,  low-cost 
product  cannot  economically  be  shipped  more 
than  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Its  point  oi 
manufacture  ot  from  the  port  where  im- 
ported. However,  an  innocent  Importer  of 
British  cast  Iron  soU  pipe  In  Philadelphia 
was  required  to  pay  the  additional  dumping 
duUes.  A  similstf  situation  exists  In  several 
of  the  cement  dumping  cases.  Clearly  thU 
la  an  unfair  situation. 


•Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  the 
Trade.  Oeneva.  March.  1961. 


It  la  reoommended,  thottore.  that  the 
International  Antidumping  Agreement  ex- 
plicitly state  that  dumping  duties  are  in  the 
nature  of  penalties  for  Uitesnatlonal  unfair 
trade  practices  and  not  in  the  nature  of 
ordinary  impart  duties.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation would  aaalst  In  obtelnlng  the  nec- 
essary amendment  of  VS.  le^latlon  to  per- 
mit the  Imposition  of  dumping  penalties  at 
specific  ports  serving  affected  relevant  mar- 
ket areas;  and  would  help  overcome  any  con- 
stitutional  objections   to    8«ch   legislation. 

V.  TKOtX  IS  A  DXPlNil'X  NXXD  MR  AN  tNTXXNA- 
TIONAL  ANTIDUMPING  AGRBOKKNT  TO  FBOVIDK 
GINXRAL  CUmajNES  ON  ISXX  PROCBDUXAI, 
ASPECTS    OF    THE    GATT    ANTIS'OMPINO    POLICT 

An  analysis  of  the  antldiimplng  laws  of 
the  major  trading  nations  indicates  wide 
yarlance  in  the  procedures  used  In  prosecut- 
ing antldimiplng  casee.  In  some  nations  the 
antidumping  legislation  do«fl  not  provide 
any  procedural  guidelines  anfl  the  matter  la 
entirely  within  the  dl8cretl<^a  of  the  gov- 
ernmental authorities.  In  other  instances 
where  there  are  procedural  njles  it  appears 
the  government  authorities  are  at  liberty  to 
ignore  them.  The  United  States  which,  im- 
doubtedly,  has  the  moet  complete  and  thr- 
ough procedural  rules.  Is,  nevertheless,  crit- 
IciKd  by  many  trading  nations  for  its  In- 
TOlved  antidumping  procedures.  There  Is 
Uttle  queeUon,  though,  that  there  Is  a 
dellnlte  need  for  an  Internatlaaal  Antidump- 
ing Agreement  to  provide  general  guidelines 
on  the  procedural  aspects  of  TJhe  OATT  anti- 
dumping policy. 

The  following  general  procedural  guide- 
lines, which  are  by  no  means  aU  encompass- 
ing, are  recommended  for  cdttslderatlon  In 
the  formulation  of  an  International  Anti- 
dumping Agreement :  i 

t.  Complaint  procJfhire 

Application  for  action  ag*.lnst  aUegedly 
dumped  Imports  should  be  Initiated  only  by 
the  domestic  producers  of  the'  Uke  or  slmUar 
goods  who  are  materially  Injiired  or  threat- 
ened with  material  Injury  as  ^  result  of  the 
dumping.  , 

Since  the  cnix  of  The  OATT  antidumping 
policy  18  material  Injury  to  4  domestic  In- 
dustry, it  follows  that  antldtunplng  Inves- 
Ugatlons  should  not  be  Instl^ted  by  gov- 
ernmental ofllclals  on  their  own  motion,  since 
sales  at  less  than  normal  valije  unaccompa- 
nied by  material  injury  are  hot  actionable 
or  reprehensible  under  Thej  GATT  anti- 
dumping policy.  The  U.S.  policy  of  Bureau 
of  Customs  initiated  antidumping  com- 
plaints has  been  rightfuUy  criticized  by  other 
trading  nations.  ' 

The  application  by  the  doni«stlc  Industry 
for  action  against  the  allegedly  Idumped  goods 
should  be  supported  with  the  most  complete 
Information  available  proving  that  the  Im- 
ported goods  are  being  sold  at  less  than  nor- 
mal value,  and  that  these  Imports  are  caus- 
ing or  threatening  material  Injury  to  the 
dMnestlc  producers  or  materially  retarding 
the  establishment  of  an  industry. 

The  governing  authortUes  administering 
the  antidumping  law  should  recognize,  how- 
tnt,  that  It  Is  often  exceedingly  difficult  for 
I  domestic  producer  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
lonnatlon  on  home  market  or  third  country 
■!««.  This  Is  particularly  tnl#  in  the  case 
of  U5.  manufacturers.  For  ewimple.  Euro- 
P«»n  home  market  prices  ar4  often  confl- 
Mntial  and  Japanese  home  Aiarket  prices, 
wien  available,  are  often  nieanlngless  in 
wnns  Of  "normal  value."  It  ila  iinreallstlc, 
"Wefore,  to  require  domestic  complainants 
to  submit  prima  facie  evidence  of  sales  at 
«« than  normal  value.  In  many  cases  the 
oomestic  complainant  can  only  allege  his  be- 
"etthat  sales  are  less  than  tiormal  value. 

The  antidumping  complaint  should,  how- 
"«f.  require  reasonably  clear  and  convlnc- 
^  evidence  of  material  Injuity  or  a  threat 
**«of.  This  is  evidence  the  domesUc  com- 
''*''*nt  Is  certainly  in  a  position  to  supply. 


2.  Notice  procedurea 

The  foreign  exporters  and  manufacturers 
Involved  shotild  be  immediately  notified 
upon  the  filing  of  an  antidumping  complaint 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  com- 
plaint. The  VS.  procedure  of  pubUc  notice 
appears  quite  satisfactory  and  should  be  use- 
fxU  aa  a  guide  In  drafting  notice  provisions 
for  an  Intematlonsd  Antidumping  Agree- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  good  international  prac- 
tice, it  is  recommended  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  exporting  nation  be  notified  of 
the  antldtimping  complaint  prior  to  the  pub- 
lic notice. 

-  3.  Simultaneous  preliminary  investigation  of 

likelihood  of  sales  at   less  than  normal 

value  and  material  injury 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  mere  fact 

an  antidumping  Investigation  Is  underway 

will  often  stifle  or  Impede  the  International 

trade  in  that  product.    It  follows,  therefore, 

that  antidumping  Investigations  should  be 

expeditiously  handled  so  as  to  create  the 

least  disruption  In  International  trade. 

It  would  seem  that  one  method  of  ex- 
peditiously prosecuting  antidumping  investi- 
gations Is  to  provide  for  a  simultaneous  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  the  likelihood  of 
sales  at  less  than  fair  value  and  material 
Injury.  This  was  the  procedure  followed  by 
the  United  States  before  the  1954  Amend- 
ments to  the  Antldimfiplng  Act.  1921,  trans- 
ferring the  injury  determination  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. The  1954  Amendments  specifically 
provided  that  the  Tariff  Commission  should 
not  be  given  jurisdiction  for  Injury  deter- 
minations until  the  Treasury  Department 
had  first  determined  that  there  were  sales 
at  less  than  normal  value. 

This  has  been  a  prime  cause  for  delay  In 
the  administration  of  the  U.S.  Antidumping 
Act.  Mr.  James  P.  Hendrlck,  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  stated  that  after  the  1954  Amend- 
ments, "the  Treasury  had  to  Inquire  into  the 
pricing  situation,  even  though  Its  officials 
were  reasonably  sure  that  inquiry  made  at 
this  point  Into  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion would  show  there  was  no  injury."' 

It  is  recommended  that  a  simultaneous 
preliminary  investigation  be  made  on  both 
sales  at  less  than  normal  value  and  material 
Injury.  In  the  case  of  U.S.  practice,  the 
Tariff  Commission  Is  undoubtedly  the  best 
qualified  agency  to  conduct  Injury  determi- 
nations. There  is  no  reason  why  the  staff  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  could  not  conduct  a 
preliminary  Investigation  on  material  Injury 
simultaneously  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's preliminary  Investigation  of  sales  at 
less  than  fair  value.  If  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  little  or  no  likelihood  of  mate- 
rial Injury,  the  case  could  be  Immediately 
dismissed.  Such  a  procedure  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  the  criticisms  of 
the  administration  of  the  U.S.  antidumping 
law  and  Is  a  desirable  procedural  guideline  for 
Inclusion  In  an  International  Antidumping 
Agreement. 

4.  Withholding  of  appraisement 
If  the  preliminary  investigation  outlined 
In  No.  3  above  discloses  a  likelihood  of  sales 
at  less  than  normal  value  and  a  likelihood  of 
material  Injury  or  a  threat  thereof,  then  the 
importing  country  should  have  the  option 
to  withhold  appraisement  or  take  other  pro- 
visional measures.  Withholding  of  appraise- 
ment Is  somewhat  similar  to  the  legal  con- 
cept of  restraining  orders  and  temporary  in- 
junctions. 

Withholding  of  appraisement  is  definitely 
necessary  to  prevent  continued  injurious 
dumping  during  the  course  of  the  detailed 
antidumping  investigation.    If  appraisement 

•Hendrick,  "The  U-S.  Antidumping  Act." 
AM.  J.  Inter.  Law  914,  920  (1964) . 
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were  not  withheld,  the  foreign  exporters  and 
importers  would  be  tempted  to  Increase  their 
shipments  and  attempt  to  stockpile  the  ma- 
terial prior  to  the  effective  date  of  any 
dumping  penalty. 

In  the  recent  UK:,  antidumping  Investiga- 
tion involving  mixtures  of  dlphenyl  ether 
and  dlphenyl  from  the  United  States,  the 
U.S.  exporter  was  not  notified  of  the  anti- 
dumping Investigation  or  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  rebut  the  complaint  on  the  grounds 
the  U.K.  Board  of  Trade  had  Information  in- 
dicating the  U.S.  exporter  would  move  a  two- 
year  supply  of  mixtures  of  dlphenyl  ether 
and  dlphenyl  from  its  warehouse  in  Holland 
to  the  U.K.  before  the  effective  date  of  any 
antidumping  penalty.  Had  the  UJK.  Cus- 
toms Duties  (Dimiping  and  Subsidies)  Act 
(1967)  provided  for  the  withholding  of  ap- 
praisement, the  U.S.  exporter  could  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  rebut  the  dumping 
charges  and  the  U.K.  chemical  Industry 
would  have  been  amply  protected  during  the 
course  of  the  investigation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  withholding 
of  appraisement  should  only  be  Imposed 
after  a  preliminary  investigation  Indicating 
the  likelihood  of  sales  at  less  than  normal 
value  and  the  likelihood  of  material  Injury 
or  the  threat  thereof.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, there  can  be  no  legitimate  criticism 
of  withholding  of  appraisement  or  other  pro- 
visional measures  to  prevent  continued  In- 
jurious dtmiplng  while  the  formal  antidump- 
ing investigation  Is  conducted. 

5.  Tormal  antidumping  investigation 
Throughout  the  formal  antidumping  In- 
vestigation the  foreign  exporters  or  manu- 
facturers, the  affected  Importers,  and  the 
domestic  complainant  should  have  ample 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  case  with  the  ap- 
propriate governing  authorities  and  to  con- 
front one  another  in  informal  or  formal 
hearings. 

The  confrontation  between  domestic  com- 
plainant and  the  foreign  exporters  and  man- 
ufacturers and  affected  Importers  serves  a 
most  useful  purpose  In  the  antidumping  in- 
vestigation, since  there  are  many  exceedingly 
technical  aspects  concerning  circumstances 
of  sale,  cost  of  production  differentials  and 
commercial  practices  which  are  unique  to 
the  particular  Industry  or  product  in  ques- 
tion. In  many  cases.  It  would  seem,  the 
appropriate  governing  authorities  can  only 
gain  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation 
by  allowing  the  opposing  parties  to  confront 
each  other  and  question  the  information 
submitted. 

The  confrontation  should  be  extended  to 
the  determination  of  material  Injury.  The 
foreign  exporters  or  manufacturers  and  the 
affected  Importers  should  have  every  opp>or- 
tunlty  to  question  the  domestic  complain- 
ant's allegations  of  material  Injury. 
6.  Treatment  of  confidential  information 
It  is  difficult  for  a  full  and  fair  anti- 
dumping investigation  to  be  conducted 
unless  the  Interested  parties  have  free  access 
to  all  information  submitted.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  least  in  VS.  practice,  much  of  the 
information  submitted  is  considered  "con- 
fidential." It  would  seem,  though,  many 
firms  are  exceedingly  over-senaltlve  to  dis- 
closing basic  business  Information  which 
really  has  little  value  to  any  one  other  than 
their  direct  competitors  in  the  home  mar- 
ket. Perhaps  the  objections  to  disclosure  of 
confidential  information  and  the  desire  to 
make  all  pertinent  information  available  to 
all  interested  parties  can  be  resolved  by  con- 
ducting In  camera  proceedings  and  swearing 
all  participants  to  secrecy.  For  example, 
coats  of  production  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer Is  almost  always  considered  confiden- 
tial in  U.3.  antidumping  practice.  Yet,  the 
foreign  manufacturers'  cost  of  production  la 
of  no  competitive  advantage  to  a  domestic 
complainant,  unless  the  domestic  complain- 
ant   la    also    competing    with    the    foreign 
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manufacturer  In  his  home  market.  In  an 
Instance  where  the  Information  is  generally 
considered  confidential,  but  of  no  competi- 
tive advantage  to  the  domestic  complainant, 
and  In  camera  proceeding  with  the  domestic 
complainant  sworn  to  secrecy  would  seem  to 
fulfill  the  criteria  of  confidentiality  and  free 
access  of  all  pertinent  information  to  the 
Interested  parties. 

As  a  general  rule  confidential  Information 
should  be  kept  to  an  absolute  mlnlmimi  and 
information  should  only  be  classified  as 
confidential  when  Its  disclosure  would  work 
a  definite  competitive  handicap. 

VI.  AM  nrmWATIONAI.  ANnOUltFINC  AGRXB- 
KXNT  SaOTTLD  ESTABUSR  A  BTANDING  COM- 
MllTUt  OS  COMMISSION  OF  THI  OATT  TO  XB- 
VIXW   THE  AOMDnSTXATIOIT   OF   AWTXDTJMPINO 

paocKDuaxs  amoko  th«  coNTaACnwo  pab- 


It  is  evident  that  even  with  the  formula- 
tion of  an  International  Antidumping  Agree- 
ment there  will  continue  to  be  a  diversity  of 
Interpretations  and  practices  among  the  var- 
ious trading  nations  so  long  as  the  power  to 
decision  regarding  antidumping  legislation, 
regulation,  and  proceedings  continues  to  re- 
main entirely  with  the  national  govern- 
ments. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  suggested  that  attention 
be  directed  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  committee  or  commission  of  the 
OATT  to  be  charged  with  reviewing  and  tak- 
ing appropriate  action  on  any  complaints  of 
a  contracting  party  against  another  party's 
protectlonlstlc  use  or  abuse  of  Its  anti- 
dumping legislation  or  regulations.  Such  a 
committee  might  also  exercise  Its  best  ef- 
forts to  assure  conformity  of  domes'ac  legis- 
lation and  practice  with  the  guidelines  of 
the  International  Antidumping  Agreement. 

Vn.  CONCLX78ION 

'An  International  Agreement  on  Anti- 
dumping Is  definitely  needed  to  Interpret 
and  apply  the  antidumping  p>ollcy  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
particularly  to  formulate  uniform  practices 
to  assure  true  comparability  between  "nor- 
mal value"  and  "export  value,"  to  provide 
guidelines  for  the  definition  of  Industry  and 
to  provide  general  guidelines  on  antidump- 
ing procedures. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Alan  D.  Hutchison, 
Thomas  Brian  Kxtchum, 

Amicus  Curiae. 

SEPmoKS  2,  1966. 


POREiaN  DUTY  ON  UJS.  SHOES  TWO 
TO  FOUR  TIMES  UJ5.  DUTY  ON 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRs  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
the  domestic  shoe  manufacturing  indus- 
try, particularly  in  regard  to  foreign 
trade  as  it  pertains  to  this  Industry.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  some  star- 
tling facts  which  indicate  that  there  is 
no  such  a  thing  as  "reciprocal"  trade 
insofar  as  footwear  is  concerned.  In- 
stead, it  is  a  one-way  street  wherein 
our  foreign  friends  get  all  the  benefits 
and  the  domestic  industry  has  to  take 
the  short  end  of  this  so-called  "free" 
trade. 


The  National  Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association  pointed  up  some  of  the  facts 
and  problems  when  it  said  in  its  mem- 
bers'newsletter: 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  the  National  Foot- 
wear Manufactiirers  Association  that  the  In- 
coming duty  for  the  Canadian  shoes  (welts) 
In  the  United  States  should  be  5%  and  the 
export  duty  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
should  be  3714  %  plus  11%  plus  the  exchange 
differential.    The  effective  duty  comes  out 


at  a  little  over  52%  of  the  wholesale  selling 
price  In  Brockton.  Is  this  what  they  really 
call  "reciprocal  trade"? 

This  led  me  to  the  realization  that 
U.S.  shoe  tariffs  are  the  lowest  of  any 
trswiing  country  in  the  world,  whfle 
duties  levied  by  foreigm  coimtrles  on 
American-made  shoes  rtmge  from  two  or 
four  times  the  UJ3.  level,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  Illustrates: 
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A-pproximate  foreign  duty  plus  tax  rales  applied  to  leather  footwear  imports 


Country 


Common  Market: 

Belgium 

France 

West  Germany. 


Italy... 
Netherlands. 


EFTA  nations: 

United  Kingdom. 

Denmark 

Norway 


Sweden 

Switzerland.. 


Otber  countries: 

Japan 

Canada 


United  States. 6  to  20. 


Duty  ((percent)  rat«)> 


14  to  20... 

16.6 

14.4 

16  to  18... 
16  to  21.6. 


22.8  to  30. 

5.4to2fi 

10  to  20  crowns  per  kilo 
plus  13  percent  +  50  per- 
cent for  non-EFTA 
countries. 


14 

ISO  to  3S0  Swiss  francs  per 
100  kilos. 


20  to  30.. 
27.5 


Other  taxes 

-Wor  exchange 

diflerences  > 


12  percent 

25+2 

«. 

4+8 

6 


10+10. 
12 

18.7.... 


10.. 
8.4. 


0to20 

11X1.075  exchange 
rate. 


Net  duty  plus  tans 


21  to  27  percent. 
49. 

21. 

27  to  29. 

22  to  27. 

27  to  33. 

19  to  41. 

10  crowns  (1.40)  +  13  po- 
cent  up  to  20  crowns 
(2.80)  +  13  percent.  Add 
60  percent  (or  mm- 
EFTA. 

15.4. 

160  to  350  EF  ($35  to  $81) 
per  220  pounds,  +  S.« 
percent. 

20to50.> 
52.1. 

5  to  20. 


1  Based  on  c.i.f .  landed  costs,  except  Caiiada  on  higher  of  invoice  or  market  value,  and  United  States  on  f.o.b.  foreign 
value. 
>  Applied  to  duty-paid  value. 
I  Japan  also  requires  a  license  fOr  the  import  of  footwear. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  NFMA  consul  interviews. 


During  a  period  when  tariff  walls  are 
stacked  against  us,  we  have  to  deal  with 
theories  and  actions  of  well-intentioned 
persons  and  groups  who  believe  that  we 
can  export  willy-nilly  to  solve  our  imports 
problems.  The  brutal  facts  are  that  we 
cannot  hurdle  these  barriers. 

It  has  been  trouble  enough  for  Amer- 
ican shoe  manufacturers  to  compete  here 
and  abroad  with  the  lower  production 
costs  of  low-wage  countries.  Foreign  in- 
dustries and  governments  have  rein- 
foreed  their  labor  cost  advantage  with 
higher  shut-out  trade  walls,  and  we  are 
deprived  of  the  natural  competitive  out- 
let of  exporting.  We  lose  both  ways.  It 
is  an  odd  kind  of  reciprocity  that  does 
not  speak  well  for  our  reciprocal  trade 
policy  of  the  past  35  years. 

Many  of  our  manufacturers  are  In- 
terested in  shipping  abroad.  Some  have 
tried  it — for  a  brief  time  only.  A  few 
have  carried  on  by  setting  up  overseas 
operations  or  arrangements  with  foreign 
manufacturers. 

ONX    "KVEN    BBXAK" 

When  we  get  an  even  break — as  in  the 
Netherlands  Antilles  where  the  duty  is 
only  6  percent — we  do  a  consistently  good 
shoe  business.  This  small  nation  ranks 
among  tbe  top  importers  of  American 
shoes. 

In  contrast.  Italy,  the  United  States 
best  foreign  shoe  resource,  has  a  net  bar- 
rier of  27  to  29  percent  against  U.S.  shoes. 
Why  is  this  necessary?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Italian  Industry  feels  we  will  deluge 
their  markets  with  cheap  American 
shoes?  Of  course  this  is  not  the  case. 
It  appears  to  be  protective  trade  policy 


beamed  at  all  potential  competition, 
whether  real  or  imagined. 

In  my  opinion,  Japan  with  its  20-  to 
50-percent  barrier  and  Canada  with  Its 
52-percent  wall  fall  in  the  same  category 
as  Italy. 

U.S.  duties  on  foreign  footwear  range 
from  5  to  20  percent,  with  the  average 
around  12  percent — Slower  by  a  consider- 
able margin  than  foreign  rates  levied 
against  our  shoes. 

If  United  States  and  foreign  duties  on 
shoes  are  to  be  cut  in  half  at  the  next 
round  in  Geneva  under  the  principles  of 
GATT  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  this  would  still  leave  foreign  bar- 
riers at  two  to  four  times  U.S.  levels— and 
foreign  imports  would  really  flood  our 
domestic  market. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  facts  will 
be  recognized  by  the  Office  of  the  S*- 
cial  Representative  for  Trade  Negoti- 
ations before  entering  into  further  nego- 
tiations at  Geneva. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  HOUSE  SE- 
LECT INVESTIOATma  COMMIT- 
TEE UNDER  MINORITY  CONTROL 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducting  a  House  resolution 
which  proposes  creation  of  a  select  com- 


mittee of  15  members,  tpder  minority 
control,  that  would  have  general  au- 
thority to  conduct  studies  :and  investiga- 
tions of  the  administratiopL  and  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  laws,  subject  to  certain 
reasonable  limitations. 

The  respKjnsibilities  and  authority  of 
this  select  committee  shall  be  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  which  would 
determine:  First,  whether  Federal  laws 
are  being  administered  i^nd  enforced 
reasonably,  effectively,  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with,  and  in  fiortherance  of, 
the  intent,  purposes,  and  {objectives  for 
which  such  laws  were  enacted;  second, 
whether  such  departments  and  agencies 
are  conducting  their  operations  economi- 
cally and  efficiently;  third,  whether  each 
such  department  and  agency  is  consult- 
ing with  and  seeking  advice  from  all 
other  significantly  affected  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  an  effort  to  assure  fully  coordinated 
programs;  and  fourth,  whether  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  Qt  the  Federal 
(}overrunent  are  suppljrin^  full  and  ac- 
curate information  to  thei  public  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946llfesued  a  clear 
and  compelling  mandate  that  Congress 
"exercise  continuous  watchfulness"  over 
the  administration  of  laws.  On  July  28, 
19€6,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress  issued  its 
final  report  together  with,  supplemental 
and  additionsd  views. 

There  were  many  constructive  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  joint  committee 
which  would  strengthen  and  improve  the 
legislative  machinery  of  the  Congress. 
1  am  hopeful  that  many  W  the  recom- 
mendations will  be  impl^ented  after 
careful  evaluation  and  coijisideration. 

One  of  the  most  impc^rtant  recom- 
mendations included  in  1  supplemental 
views  submitted  by  our  distinguished 
colleagues,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Missouri;  Mr. 
Cleviland,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Missouri,  urged  Creation  of  a 
committee  similar  to  that  embodied  in 
my  resolution.  In  their  •  supplemental 
views  they  pointed  out  the  jimportance  of 
minority  control,  stating  in  part : 

The  genltis  of  American  Craverninent  has 
been  ite  response  to  the  will lof  the  majority 
while  protecting  minority  n»ts.  Our  pro- 
posal is  based  squarely  on  a  IreaiBrmatlon  of 
this  important  principle.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose that  the  minority  be  given  control  of 
an  investigatory  committee  ^<>r  the  sake  of 
frustrating,  thwarting,  or  (^Instructing  the 
will  of  the  majority.  We  do  so  because  of 
our  conviction  that  the  contrbl  of  an  Investi- 
gatory committee  would  redrfss  the  serious 
Imbalance  that  occvirs  when  toe  White  Hotise 
and  both  branches  of  Cong|^es8  are  locked 
tightly  under  the  control  of  a  majority  party 
tliat  enjoys  enormovis  majorities  In  Con- 
gress and  ever-proliferating,  power  In  the 
Bxecutlve.  | 

We  are  aware  of  the  need  to  strength- 
en the  check-and-balance  functions  of 
the  Congress.  During  recent  years  the 
legislative  branch  has  been  increasingly 
sulxjrdinated  in  the  lawmilcing  process. 
Power  has  been  increasilgly  concen- 
nated  in  the  executive  btnanch.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  proposal  may  represent 
j^  important  first  step  in  Msuring  effec- 
ove  review  and  invesUgatlon  by  the 
legislative   branch   of    thja   Executive's 


handling  of  the  laws  and  appropriations 
as  passed  by  Congress. 

Americans  today  are  disturbed  about 
ethics  in  Government,  conflicts  of  in- 
terest, and  the  credibility  of  Government 
pronouncements.  We  must  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  restore  public  confidence 
in  our  processes  of  Government. 

Briefly,  the  select  committee  proposed 
by  my  resolution  would  fimction  only 
when  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  are  controlled 
by  members  of  the  same  political  party. 
Its  15  members  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  8,  including  the  chairman, 
from  among  minority  Members  of  the 
House,  and  7  from  the  majority.  The 
minority  party  appointments  would  be 
made  from  a  panel  of  at  least  24  Mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  minority  leader. 
The  committee's  jurisdiction  would  be 
Government- wide  but  it  would  be  specifi- 
cally precluded  from  investigating  any 
subject  which  was  under  active  investi- 
gation by  a  standing  committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

The  mere  existence  of  such  a  select 
committee  would  tend  strongly  to  en- 
courage self-improvement  in  any  ad- 
ministration, lessen  the  need  for  investi- 
gations, and  help  eliminate  public  im- 
pressions of  poor  government  by 
strengthening  the  operations  of  good 
government. 

I  would  hope  that  this  proposal,  along 
with  others  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  will  be  freely  discussed  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  students  of 
government,  and  citizens  generally 
across  America.  Then  let  us  proceed  to 
modernize  and  strengthen  the  congres- 
sional role  in  keeping  with  the  mandate 
of  the  Constitution. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
wishing  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks following  mine  on  this  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
brief  remarks  on  the  floor  yesterday  I 
reported  that  Richard  M.  Nixon,  appear- 
ing in  Oklahoma  in  behalf  of  the  Gold- 
water-Birch  Society  candidate  who  is 
opposing  me,  had  completely  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  on  two  important  points. 

The  flrst  of  these  points,  with  which 
I  dwelt  yesterday,  was  the  Nixon  state- 
ment that  I  had  "nm  away"  from  the 
issue  of  cutting  off  aid  to  nations  dealing 
with  North  Vietnam. 

Labeling  this  an  outright,  shameless 
falsehood,  I  referred  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  April  26  and  Septem- 
ber 20  of  1966.  On  t>oth  of  these  oc- 
casions I  voted  for  legislation  to  cut  off 
our  aid  to  nations  dealing  with  or  ship- 


ping to  North  Vietnam,  and  the  record  is 
clear  on  this  point. 

In  the  second  Oklahoma  illustration 
of  what  I  described  as  Birch  Society  tac- 
tics, Mr.  Nixon  told  a  press  conference 
that  I  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Ar- 
kansas River  development  program 
"than  Barry  Goldwater  did  with  the 
TVA." 

It  is  almost  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  account  for  this  direct  and  monu- 
mental violation  of  the  truth,  by  a  man 
who  once  occupied  one  of  otir  country's 
highest  positions. 

THE    NtXON    RECORD 

In  my  remarks  yesterday,  I  referred  to 
the  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  re- 
portedly refused  to  endorse  a  Birch  So- 
ciety candidate  while  in  Alaska  last  week, 
but  had  given  no  answer  to  a  television 
newsman  who  asked  him  to  account  for 
appearing  in  Oklahoma  in  behalf  of  a 
Birch  Society  candidate. 

When  you  look  carefully  at  Mr.  Nixon's 
statements  and  speeches  in  recent  weeks, 
however,  there  is  nothing  surprising 
about  his  taking  an  inconsistent  position 
on  supporting  Birch  Society  candidates. 

On  July  11, 1965,  Nixon  was  given  a  big 
writeup  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  call- 
ing upon  President  Johnson  to  repudiate 
two  Democratic  Senators  "for  criticiz- 
ing U.S.  Vietnam  policy." 

In  California  on  that  date,  Mr.  Nixon 
said: 

It's  important  for  America  to  speak  with 
one  voice  when  the  security  of  America  Is 
Involved. 

In  Oklahoma  last  week,  however,  Mr. 
Nixon  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  criti- 
cizing America's  Vietnam  policy. 

In  the  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix,  for 
example,  the  headline  over  the  story  re- 
porting his  Oklahoma  speech  read  as 
follows:  "Nixon  Raps  Johnson  Policy  on 
Viet  War." 

Apparently  It  is  all  right  for  Mr.  Nixon 
to  criticlize  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam,  but 
all  others  should  "speak  with  one  voice." 

Another  major  point  in  the  Nixon 
speech  in  Oklahoma  was  an  accusation 
that  Democrats  are  responsible  for  price 
Increases  which  have  taken  place  in  re- 
cent years. 

Most  of  the  items  cited  by  Nixon  in 
this  regard— bread,  mUk,  and  bacon,  for 
example — represented  a  farm  product. 

Overlooked  in  the  Nixon  attack  was 
the  fact  that  when  the  President  has 
moved  to  hold  back  or  roll  back  price  in- 
creases— as  was  the  case  on  both  alumi- 
num and  copper — Nixon  himself  was 
openly  critical  of  Presidential  action 
suid  labeled  it  "a  declaration  of  war  on 
prosperity." 

In  fact,  the  Washington  Star  for  No- 
vember 22,  1965.  said  the  President  was 
accused  by  Nixon  of  "heavy-handed  use 
of  presidential  power"  in  his  attempt  to 
hold  down  prices  on  these  metals. 

Mr.  Nixon,  in  short,  is  against  price 
increases — especially  on  farm  products— 
but  tilso  agsdnst  use  of  Presidential  power 
to  stop  those  price  increases. 

On  September  5,  1966,  the  Providence 
Journal  had  this  to  say  about  Nixon  ad- 
vice on  Vietnam: 

From  time  to  time  Mr.  Nlzon  has  warned 
against  our  getting  txjgged  down  In  a  land 
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mr  InvolTlng  mawaa  of  ground  troops.  But 
u  recently  as  last  Wednesday,  In  Ms  speech 
before  the  American  Legion  convention,  be 
was  colling  for  a  36  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
numbers  of  American  troops  on  tbe  ground  In 
Viet  Nam. 

I«st  September  be  was  dead  set  against 
negoUaUons.  "I  am  against  talk  about 
negotutlons,"  be  said.  "This  prolongs  the 
war.  Tbese  people  do  not  understand  talk, 
and  they  take  It  as  a  lack  of  strength." 

But  last  month,  after  other  Republican 
leaders  bad  come  out  in  support  of  negotia- 
tions under  Asian  leadership  to  work  out  a 
peaceful  settlement,  Mr.  Nixon  changed  bis 
mind.     "I  think  the  idea  Is  excellent."  he 


The  net  of  all  this  appears  to  be  that  Mr. 
Nlzon  favors  bombing  North  Vietnamese 
cities,  but  not  the  people  in  those  cities;  he 
wants  more  U.S.  troops  on  the  ground  In  Viet 
Mam.  but  doesn't  want  us  involved  In  a 
ground  war;  and  be  Is  both  In  favor  of  and 
opposed  to  peace  negotiations. 

A  POUnCAL  CBAMKUCON 

On  the  record.  Richard  Nixon  Is  a 
political  chameleon  without  compare — 
capable  of  changing  positions  and  colors 
on  an  Instant's  notice — with  or  without  a 
foundation  In  fact  and  truth  on  which 
to  stand. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
the  reptile  called  a  chameleon,  aside  from 
its  ability  to  turn  almost  any  color  when 
threatened.  Is  Its  further  ability  to  shoot 
out  its  tongue  to  a  distance  almost  equal 
its  own  length. 

The  Nixon  performance  In  Oklahoma, 
in  which  he  distorted  the  record  on  the 
Issue  of  aid  to  North  ^^etnam,  and  fur- 
ther misrepresented  the  facts  regarding 
the  Arkansas  River,  is  completely  in 
character  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  use  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood  against  a  political  candidate  is 
evidence  not  only  of  ethical  bankruptcy 
on  the  side  which  uses  such  tactics— it  Is 
also  evidence  of  their  desperation  in  pur- 
suit of  victory. 

Only  a  candidate  who  could  find  no 
legitimate,  honest  Issues  on  which  to 
run  would  resort  to  such  tactics. 

Only  a  spokesman  for  a  party  without 
legitimate,   honest   Issues — hungry   and 
desperate  for  votes  and  power — would 
employ  such  tactics  in  a  campaign. 
TBXBivxa  lasux 

What  are  the  facts  concerning  the  role 
of  Congressman  Ed  Edmondson  with  re- 
spect to  the  Ai^ansas  River  development 
program? 

Mr.  Nixon  said  "Senator  Kerr  was  re- 
sponsible" for  the  Arkansas  program,  and 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  anyone  who  wants 
to  credit  our  late,  great  Senator  with 
leadership  in  the  Arkansas  River  pro- 
gram effort.  No  other  Oklahoman  made 
as  great  an  Individual  contribution  as 
did  Bob  Kerr. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  also  said,  and  was 
quoted  to  this  effect  in  the  Tulsa  World 
for  September  24,  that  I  "had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  Arkansas  project  as  Barry 
Goldwater  did  with  TVA." 

Since  Mr.  Goldwater  was  never  identi- 
fied as  a  TVA  booster,  and  was  widely 
credited  with  proposing  that  TVA  be  sold 
by  the  Gtovemment,  it  Is  pretty  obvious 
that  Nixon  would  like  to  have  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  believe  that  Ed  Sdmondson 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Arkansas 


River  program— or  possibly  even  opposed 
it  in  some  way. 

In  the  approximately  18  years  of  my 
own  experience  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment, I  have  never  nm  across  a  greater 
falsehood  about  a  candidate.  It  is  so 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
that  it  can  only  be  explained  as  an  exer- 
cise in  John  Birch  Society  tactics  by  a 
former  CaUfomian  who  has  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  observe  those  tactics  for  a 
long  time. 

If  you  are  going  to  tell  a  falsehood 
about  a  man.  says  the  Birch  Society  you 
might  as  well  make  It  a  big  one.  If  you 
tell  it  loud  enough,  and  long  enough, 
someone  will  believe.  And,  in  politics — 
so  say  the  Birchers — the  end  Justifies  the 
means. 

The  facts  regarding  my  position  on  the 
Arkansas  River  progrtim — and  my  part  in 
the  fight  for  it — are  part  of  the  Rbcoed 
of  this  Congress.  Every  statement  I 
make  on  this  point  can  be  verified  in  the 
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When  I  came  to  the  Congress,  in  1953, 
the  Arkansas  River  program  had  already 
been  authorized,  and  some  flood  control 
structiu-es  with  power  features  had  al- 
rea(l6^  been  built  or  were  under  construc- 
tion. 

At  that  time,  construction  had  not 
been  started  on  any  navigation  struc- 
ture, and  no  money  for  construction  of 
navigation  structures  had  been  recom- 
mended. 

In  1955.  in  the  face  of  opposition  by 
the  Elsenhower-Nixon  administration,  a 
group  of  us  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  "no 
new  starts"  policy  in  the  field  of  water 
development. 

We  took  the  fight  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House. 

I  offered  the  eonendment  to  add  $900,- 

000  to  the  construction  Item  in  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  for  the 
specific  piirpose  of  starting  construction 
of  the  Eufaula  Dam  and  Reservoir  in 
Oklahoma,  and  the  Dardanelle  lock  and 
dam  in  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  it 
was  a  part  of  the  bill  which  the  House 
sent  to  the  other  body. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Kerr  and 
Senator  Mxke  Monhonet  Joined  hands  in 
fighting  to  hold  this  $900,000  item,  and 
they  were  successful.  The  bill  was 
passed,  and  the  money  made  available 
to  the  administration. 

It  was  the  first  construction  money 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  navi- 
gation structures  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
and  Senator  Kerr  himself  commented 
publicly  upon  this  fact  on  many  occa- 
sions in  Oklahoma. 

Having  offered  the  amendment  which 
provided  the  first  funds  for  this  purpose. 

1  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  add 
many  facts  to  establish  the  truth  about 
my  role  with  regard  to  the  Arkansas 
River. 

In  the  years  which  followed,  I  have 
testified  regularly  before  the  appropri- 
ations committees  tn  support  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  river  program. 

I  have  also  served  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  has  reported  the  bills  pro- 
viding most  of  the  monetary  authoriza- 


tions for  the  Arkansas  River  construction 
program — the  authorizations  on  which 
appropriations  must  be  based. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on 
which  I  have  served  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  held  the  hearings  on  which 
these  authorizations  are  established— 
and  every  member  of  that  subcommittee, 
Republican  and  Democrat  alike,  is 
aware  of  my  continuing  interest  in  the 
Arkansas  River  program. 

One  of  my  most  prized  possessions  is 
a  handsome  plaque  presented  to  me, 
several  years  ago,  by  the  Arkansas  Basin 
Development  Association  of  Arkansas,  in 
recognition  of  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
river  program. 

Another  prized  possession  is  a  life 
membership  in  the  Arkansas  Basin  De- 
velopment Association  of  Oklahoma,  pre- 
sented "to  Eo  Edmondson  in  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  his  outstanding  leadership 
through  the  years  and  for  his  unwaver- 
ing support  and  dedicated  service  to  the 
program  of  water  resource  development." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arkansas  River  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  on  schedule,  and 
navigation  will  be  underway  in  1970  if 
we  are  successful  in  maintaining  that 
schedule. 

This  great  program  is  the  golden  key 
to  a  better  tomorrow  for  the  people  of 
my  State,  and  for  the  people  of  our 
neighboring  States  in  the  Arkansas  River 
VaUey. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Members 
of  this  great  legislative  body,  who  have 
given  their  support  to  the  Oklahoma  del- 
egation in  its  batUe  for  completion  of  the 
program,  and  who  are  making  that  better 
tomorrow  possible  for  our  people. 

With  God's  help,  we  shall  finish  the 
job. 

Mr.  MTIiia.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  Arkansas  borders  on  Oklahoma,  and 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  have  always 
been  good  neighbors.  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma  share  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
we  share  the  hope  for  tremendous  eco- 
nomic growth  held  forth  by  the  Arkansas 
Basin  navigation  program,  scheduled  to 
be  completed  In  1070. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  this 
protect.  Arkansas  has  had  no  better 
neighbor  than  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson].  Arkansas  has 
no  member  on  the  Public  Works  Conomit- 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
Mr.  Edmondson  has  served  our  Interests 
there,  and  he  has  served  us  well  there. 
His  Interests  and  ours  have  been  the 
same. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
sponsored  an  amendment  in  1955  which 
provided  the  first  funds  for  the  Arkansas 
Basin  navigation  program,  the  amend- 
ment appropriated  funds  for  one  project 
in  Oklahoma,  and  one  in  Arkansas.  And 
he  has  worked  just  as  hard  for  Okla- 
homa, for  Arkansas,  and  for  water  de- 
velopment throughout  the  United  States, 
6V6r  since 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  worked  longer,  harder,  or  more  «- 
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fecUvely  for  the  development  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  than  Ed  Edmondson,  of 
Oklahoma. 

We,  of  Arkansas,  are  proud  of  our 
neighbor,  Mr.  Edmondson,  for  he  has 
been  a  good  neighbor. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Sbeaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  t  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  itom  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BOLAND]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 
son] has  done  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Arkansas  Eiver.  If  any- 
one, Mr.  Speaker,  is  familiar  with  what 
happened  on  that  prodect,  I  am.  I 
served  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
when  the  public  works  bill  for  1955  was 
considered  by  the  House.  I  serve  on  that 
committee  today.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gletiUeman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  EdmoNdson]  Is  ab- 
solutely responsible  for  {the  start  of  the 
Arkansas  River  develoi)ment  program. 
For  it  was  Mr.  Edmond$on  who  offered 
the  amendment  to  start:  construction  of 
two  of  the  dams  in  this  great  navigation 
project.  Those  dams  are  the  Eufaula 
and  Dardanelle.  The  record  will  show 
that  the  Edmondson  amendment  added 
$900,000  to  the  construction  section  of 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill  and 
he  offered  It  so  that  construction  on 
these  two  dams  could  get  imderway.  I 
know  whereof  I  speak,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  opposed  his  amendment.  It  was 
committee  policy  to  eliminate  any  new 
construction  at  that  tinw.  The  amend- 
ment of  Congressman  Edmondson  car- 
ried and  so  constructidn  for  the  Ar- 
kansas River  developmo]^  program  was 
on  Its  way.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  otheri  Mraaber  of  the 
House  has  done  more  llor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  ftiver  than  has 
our  colleague,  Ed  Edmondson.  He  has 
followed  this  project,  since  its  beginning, 
with  keen  interest  and  persuasive  and 
effective  support.  Anyone  who  says  that 
he  has  done  nothing  on  it,  of  course,  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  Any 
such  statement  files  in  ithe  face  of  the 
facts  and  the  record.        j 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happ^  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  because  I  am  Intimately 
acquainted  with  precisely  what  occurred 
when  this  great  Arkansas  River  program 
finally  got  underway.  And  I  emphasize 
again.  It  was  the  genUanan  from  Okla- 
homa. Ed  Edmondson,  who  got  It  started 
in  this  House.  f 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ^eaker.  will  the 
gentieman  yield?  IT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  U  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins]. I 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  fio<)r  back  in  1955 
when  the  gentieman  in  |  the  well  at  the 
present  time  [Mr.  Edi»ondson]  intro- 
duced the  amendment  and  actively  sup- 
ported the  amendment  making  fimds 
available  for  construction  to  commence 
the  canalization  of  the  ^kansas  River. 

At  that  time  I  had  a  project  In  Ken- 
tucky, the  Jackson  Cutoff,  that  I  had  been 
trying  to  get  funds  for  ibr  many  years. 


We  were  unable  to  get  a  single  start  in 

the  83d  Congress  during  the  Eisenhower 
admiiiistration.  It  was  not  until  the 
84th  Congress,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  took,  the 
lead  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
that  occasion  in  1955  that,  in  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  on  this  fioor,  we 
obtained  funds  for  the  Arkansas  River. 
I  think  all  Members  of  this  body  know 
that  the  Arkansas  River  ::7ould  never  have 
been  canalized  but  for  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson]  who  spent  so  much 
time  and  effort  in  orgaiUzing  support 
from  the  Members  of  this  body  for  sev- 
eral years. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  statements 
made  by  our  former  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Nixon,  were  untrue,  to  say  the  least,  and 
he  certainly  should  have  checked  the 
record  before  the  tried  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion of  that  kind  on  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  in  this  body,  Mr. 
Edmondson. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  very  much  for  those  remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  speak  now  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson].  I  do 
not  know  what  total  dedication  of  a  kind 
greater  than  he  has  given  could  have 
been.  There  is  no  person  who  has  ever 
t)een  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
profits  of  whose  work  have  been  as  valu- 
able to  us  throughout  the  country. 

All  of  us  are  proud  of  the  great  projects 
that  we  have  realized  throughout  the 
country  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson].  Right  now  I  can  ac- 
count for  some  $9  billion  worth  of  proj- 
ects that  we  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee have  dealt  with  and  authorized 
during  the  genUeman's  tenure.  We  have 
measured  every  one  of  them  and  they 
have  made  sense.  We  have  supplied  the 
necessary  money  for  them.  We  have 
done  everything  that  would  be  required 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Implement  the  whole  course  of  water  re- 
source development.  We  have  recrea- 
tion; we  have  flood  control;  we  have 
navigation.  There  is  not  a  single  aspect 
of  the  whole  problem  with  which  we  have 
not  dealt.  Consequently,  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  we  have  developed 
water  resource  commitments  to  furnish 
municipalities  with  water.  We  have 
built  reservoirs  and  dams.  We  have  done 
almost  everything  to  meet  requirements 
that  communities  would  request  of  us. 

We  have  done  more  in  developing  the 
water  resources  in  the  last  decade  than 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  last  100  years. 
Consequently,  the  people  who  have  been 
dedicated  to  this  proposition  are  pveople 
like  Ed  Edmondson,  of  Oklahoma,  who 
has  worked  on  this  day  in  and  day  out. 

There  Is  not  a  single  Member  of  this 
House  who  has  not  been  beseeched  by 
Mr.  Edmondson  for  action  on  the  water 


requirements  of  his  area.  We  have  tried 
to  supply  them,  not  only  in  the  amount 
of  water  but  the  quality  of  water.  In  this 
effort  we  make  today,  if  we  try  to  seg- 
ment it,  if  we  let  it  depart  for  the  good 
common  course,  then  we  would  really 
make  a  catastrophe  in  our  investments 
and  oiu-  programing  and  all  the  rest. 
But  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  fact 
that  in  all  those  high  qualities  of  analy- 
sis, we  have  the  Member  from  Oklahoma 
who  has  done  more  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  than  any  Meml>er  I  have  been 
acquainted  with.  He  has  enlisted  him- 
self in  the  effort  to  try  to  deal  with  the 
total  problem  as  we  have  to  deal  with  it. 

So  I  believe  he  is  to  be  coxiunended. 
I  believe  it  ccanmendatory  thct  we  have 
people  like  Ed  Edmondson,  who  is  useful, 
who  is  knowledgeable,  who  is  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  gentieman  for  let- 
ting me  speak.  I  would  like  to  come  out 
to  his  area  and  tell  his  people  what  I 
think  about  him. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  very  kind  words  of 
my  friend  from  Alabama,  who  I  think  is 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  water  resource 
legislation  for  our  country. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Aricansas,  my  dear  friend.  Judge 

TSnCBLE. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  for  his  fine 
work  in  Congress.    He  is  a  Jewel, 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  any 
thinking  American  would  question  Mr. 
Edmondson's  record  as  an  effective  sup- 
porter of  vital  public  works  projects, 
particularly  the  Arkansas  Basin  naviga- 
tion program.  No  member  of  this  body 
has  worked  harder  for  public  works  or 
for  Arkansas  River  development. 

I  certainly  wish  him  well. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand, 
though,  how  anyone  could  be  so  imaware 
as  to  be  critical  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  in  an  sirea  where  his  out- 
standing record  is  so  clear. 

Continually  and  consistently.  Mr.  Ed- 
MoirosoN  has  been  in  the  forefront  as  an 
advocate  of  a  soimd  public  works  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Edmondson  has  been  an  im- 
excelled  leader  in  the  great  water  devel- 
opment program  in  the  Southwest, 
particularly  the  development  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  I  have  worked  with  him 
on  these  and  other  matters  and  I  know 
firsthand  of  his  outstanding  dedication 
to  his  country. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  very  much. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  Navajo  proverb  that  says:  "He  who 
throws  mud  loses  ground."  I  believe  this 
Is  what  the  people  of  Oklahoma  will  find 
in  connection  with  the  Nixon  charges  the 
gentieman  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  off  on  one  of  his  traveling 
medicine  shows  again,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  him  in 
Arizona.  I  believe  he  was  one  of  those 
who  organized  the  GOP  truth  squad  a 
few  years  ago.    If  this  is  true  and  if  this 
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1^  the  tjrpe  of  thing  he  is  taking  up  now, 
I  believe  he  has  already  lost  his  member- 
ship. • 

I  believe  the  gentleman.  Instead  of  be- 
ing pertxirbed,  ought  to  be  very  honored. 
There  has  not  been  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic figure  of  Uie  Democratic  Party  In  the 
last  20  years  who  has  not  been  attacked 
and  slandered  by  Mr.  Nixon.  It  puts  the 
gentleman  in  the  category  of  men  like 
President  Truman,  who  was  outrsigeously 
slandered  by  Mr.  Nixon,  or  Adlai  Stev- 
enson, John  Kennedy,  our  former  Presi- 
dent, and  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Stevenson  once  said  of  Mr.  Nixon 
that  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
cut  down  a  2,000-year-old  redwood  tree, 
and  then  moimt  the  stump  to  make  a 
speech  on  conservation. 

I  believe  if  there  is  anyone  In  this 
House  who  has  had  ansrthlng  to  do  with 
the  Arkansas  River  project  it  is  the  gen- 
tlemtm  from  Oklahoma.  I  had  not  been 
In  the  House  more  than  3  or  4  days  when 
he  began  to  explain  the  virtues  of  this 
project  to  me.  Of  course,  sometimes  he 
told  me  more  about  it  than  I  really 
wanted  to  know.  This  has  been  an  over- 
riding concern  of  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa, that  this  very  important  project 
go  forward,  be  expanded,  and  be  built  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

One  of  the  defects  of  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  is  that  he  is  one  of  those 
people  who  does  not  go  out  to  seek  a  lot 
of  credit.  There  Is  an  old  sajrlng,  "There 
is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done  if  it  does 
not  matter  who  gets  the  credit."  This  is 
the  philosophy  of  £s  Edhondson. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were  a 
secret  ballot  among  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  name  10  or  15  or  20  of  the  most 
sincere,  effective,  persiiasive,  and  valu- 
able Members  of  the  House,  the  name  of 
Ed  Edmondson  would  be  on  that  list. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  be  dis- 
mayed by  this  attack.  He  Is  in  a  great 
fraternity  of  other  great  men  who  have 
been  attacked.  And,  I  siispect  there  will 
be  a  lot  more  great  Democrats  on  the  Ust 
before  the  fall  of  this  even-numbered 
year  nins  its  course. 

All  of  this  explains  to  me  why  Rchard 
Nixon  was  not  the  President  cf  the 
United  States,  why  he  was  not  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  and  why  he  probably 
will  not  hold  any  other  major  ofQce  In 
the  United  States.  If  they  ever  create  a 
great  hall  of  fame  for  Inconsistency  I 
would  suggest  that  they  put  Mr.  Nixon's 
statue  in  the  front  doorway. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  both  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  also  for  his  philosophy. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  with  great 
pleasure  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
on  the  Oklahoma  delegation. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eomondson]  for 
sounding  the  warning  that  Richard 
Nixon  is  on  the  loose  again  as  the  Re- 
publican Party  hatchetman,  spreading 
half-truths  and  falsehood,  trying  to  stir 
up  feelings  about  resorting  to  the  facts. 

I  believe  Nixon  got  a  little  too  far  out 
on  his  limb  when  he  picked  Oklahoma  as 


the  place  to  question  Mr.  Edhonsson's 
role  in  the  development  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  We  of  Oklahoma  know  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson's  role  in  this  great  project — ^it 
has  been  outstanding — and  we  resent  the 
fact  that  a  confirmed  loser  came  into  our 
State  with  the  gall  to  question  that  role. 

When  Ed  Edmondson  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1952,  he  was  a  confirmed  believer 
in  the  late  Bob  Kerr's  dream  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Arkansas,  and  he  went  to 
work  immediately  to  help  Bob  Kerr  make 
that  dream  come  true.  It  was  Mr.  Ed- 
hondson who,  in  1955,  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  public  works  appro- 
priations bill  and  led  it  through  the 
House  to  start  construction  on  the  Ar- 
kansas against  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  no  new  starts. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  is  Oklahoma's  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and,  in  that  capacity,  he  works  for  all  of 
Oklahoma  on  that  committee  and  in  the 
field  of  public  works.  His  constituency 
is  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
our  State,  but,  when  it  comes  to  public 
works,  he  represents  all  six  Oklahoma 
districts. 

Richard  Nixon  must  have  flown  over 
eastern  Oklahoma  sometime  during  his 
trip  into  Bartlesville.  All  he  needed  to 
do  was  look  out  the  window  of  his  air- 
plane to  see  how  effective  Mr.  Edmond- 
son has  been.  Had  he  looked  out  in  any 
direction  he  would  have  seen  one  of  the 
great  lakes  which  make  up  the  Arkansas 
Basin  project.  And  the  fine  work  of 
Edmondson  has  gone  into  every  one  of 
these  lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  the  most  im- 
portant work  Mr.  Edmondson  does  In  this 
great  conservation  campaign  is  in  pro- 
viding those  of  us  who  work  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  the  highly 
Important  facts  and  technical  data  we 
must  have  when  we  go  about  funding 
these  vital  projects  which  have  meant  so 
much  to  our  State.  I  for  one  wish  to 
commend  him  for  the  fact  that  never 
have  I  called  on  him  for  information 
which  would  help  us  when  he  has  not 
had  it  available  and  cooperated  with  us 
100  percent. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson] 
for  a  fine  speech  and  for  the  leadership 
which  he  has  displayed  on  water  de- 
velopment legislation. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  key  role  of 
Ed  Edmondson  on  the  Arkansas  River 
program,  ever  since  I  came  to  the  House. 
I  am  surprised  that  anyone  has  ques- 
tioned that  role. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  and  to 
his  excellent  record  In  the  field  of  public 
works. 

I  know  it  Is  not  necessary  to  recoimt 
his  record  In  this  field  before  our  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
nor  should  It  be  necessary  to  recount  his 
record  for  the  benefit  of  his  constituents 
In  Oklahoma.  We  here  know,  and  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  know,  of  Mr.  Ed- 


mondson's  consistent,  successful  efforts 
toward  greater  water  development. 

But,  If  there  are  those  who  believe 
Richard  Nixon  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  when  he  sought  to  cast  doubt 
on  Mr.  Edmondson's  sterling  record  in 
this  field,  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

As  a  member  of  my  Coounittee  on 
Public  Works,  Mr.  Edmondson  studies 
hard  and  works  hard.  He  Is  an  honored 
and  respected  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, and  he  firmly  believes  that  the  future 
of  his  State  rests  firmly  on  completion  of 
an  ambitious,  imaginative  program  of 
water  development. 

Ed  Edmondson  has  worked  diligently 
for  authorization  of  the  projects  wliich 
make  up  the  Arkansas  Basin  program, 
and  he  has  fought  hard  and  successfully 
for  the  new  construction  starts  necessary 
to  keep  this  great  program  on  schedule. 
He  has  worked  hard  to  help  put  together 
the  great  omnibus  public  works  bills. 
He  has  helped  to  guide  them  through 
this  House,  and  In  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  omnibus 
bill. 

Mr.  Edmondson  believes  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Basin  program,  and  any  man  with 
the  record  I  have  cited  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  a  vital,  effective  leader  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  public  works  program  he  be- 
lieves in.  Mr.  Edmondson  has  been  this, 
and  much  more,  to  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
It  difiQcult  to  believe  that  anyone,  even 
Rlchsu-d  Nixon,  could  question  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa in  the  field  of  public  works. 

Mr.  Edmondson  has  worked  for  public 
works  throughout  his  service  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  has  been  an  effective 
worker.  He  has  appeared  before  my 
subcommittee  every  year  when  hearings 
have  been  held,  and  has  made  strong  and 
convincing  argiunents  for  those  projects 
he  has  believed  to  be  good  and  beneficial 
for  his  people. 

Ed  Edmondson's  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
have  been  tireless.  He  believes  in  this 
project,  and  he  has  always  been  100  per- 
cent behind  it.  He  has  worked  hard  and 
well  for  this  project,  and  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  as  much  a  tribute  to 
him  as  to  any  man. 

Anyone  who  would  question  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson's effectiveness  as  a  worker  in 
Congress  for  the  Arkansas  Basin  pro- 
gram, or  for  any  good  public  works  proj- 
ect, anywhere,  is  either  woefully  behind 
in  his  homework,  or  is  making  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  mislead  the  voters  in 
Mr.  Edmondson's  district. 


NEW  THREATS  TO  THE  PEACE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Krebs).  Under  a  special  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern],  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  reliable  reports  that  Communist  China 
is  now  supplying  munitions  of  war  to  the 
so-called    Arab    "Palestine    Liberation 


Army,"  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  prohdde  arms — on 
a  grant  basis — to  Israel,  the  new  target 
of  Red  China's  fanaticism] 

The  United  States  is  ci^rrently  selling 
tanks,  jet  bombers,  and  other  arms  to 
Israel  but  on  a  cash-aiid-carry.  hard 
currency  payment  basis,  t  Israel,  men- 
aced by  Soviet  and  Ch^iese  weapons 
simultaneously.  In  the  mldfct  of  pro-Com- 
munist neighbors,  is  foibed  to  devote 
enormous  amounts  of  ltd  own  strained 
resources  to  pay  for  defensive  arms. 

The  Israelis  are  paylnijmore  for  de- 
fense per  capita  than  the! citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  Israel  defense  bill 
Is  proportionately  higher.  Thousands 
of  workers  have  lost  their!  Jobs  on  devel- 
opment projects  In  Israel  that  have  been 
deferred  because  that  Government  lacks 
the  means  both  to  defend  and  develop 
the  country  at  the  same  ttme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Peking  wc^d  like  to  fo- 
ment a  Chinese-style  "wa»  of  Uberation" 
by  the  Arabs  against  Israel  as  a  diversion 
in  the  Near  East  from  U.S.  efforts  in 
Vietnam  and  southeast  JAsia.  Peking 
extremists  also  see  this  as  a  means  of 
undermining  Soviet  iivfluence  in  the  Near 
East  and  penetrating  that  volatile  region 
in  the  chaos  that  an  Ailab  "liberation 
war"  would  create.  i 

American  soldiers  are  laow  dying  In 
Vietnam,  partly  as  a  resulib;  of  calculated 
designs  in  Peking.  It  seams  to  me  ab- 
surd that  we  do  not  inamealately  author- 
ize, by  act  of  Congress  and  executive  de- 
partment initiative,  the  granting  of  all 
necessary  arms  to  Israel  toj0eter  Peking's 
Near  Eastern  plot.  ' 

The  IsraeU  solider  would  be  as  valu- 
able to  the  national  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  as  our  n^ilitary  deploy- 
ments in  the  Far  East.  We  can  depend 
upon  the  Israelis  to  defend  their  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  ihtegTlty.  The 
time  has  come  to  invite  Mraell  soldiers 
to  Port  Benning  and  otheir  installations 
for  training  In  the  antigoerrilla  tech- 
niques we  are  learning,  bt  such  great 
cost,  in  Vietnam.  1 

Israel's  neighbors,  wher^  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Army  is  based,  are  friendly  to 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  [whose  agents 
operate  openly,  and  hi  (net  maintain 
offices  in  Cairo  and  Damascus.  Arabs  of 
the  PLO  have  gone  to  Peking  for  training 
and  some  are  serving  in  the  forces  of 
Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  against  the 
United  States  in  order  to  gain  experience 
for  the  unleashing  of  a  slnlUllar  guerrilla 
war  in  the  Near  East. 

Let  us  aid  a  stable  nati<>n  while  there 
B  yet  time  to  meet  a  situation  before  It 
developes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  free 
world.  We  should  make  every  effort  to 
assist  a  free,  stable  state  $uch  as  Israel 
J«alnst  the  threatened  onslaught  of 
Communist  backed  subver*  on. 
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CHANCE  TO  CANCEL  BAb  GUN  DEAL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
2>ecial  order  of  the  Housfe,  the  gentle- 
man from  Elinois  [Mr.  Ftudley]  is  rfec- 
oenized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.FiNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
"nment  is  presented  today  with  a  golden 
opportunity  this  week  to  extricate  Itself 
"om  the  unfortunate  deal  amder  which 


we  have  agreed  to  buy  some  4,000  sub- 
standard 20  millimeter  automatic  guns 
from  a  West  German  producer. 

I  plan  to  outline  that  opportimity  In 
these  remarks.  And  In  doing  so,  I  also 
plan  to  reveal  the  contents  of  a  hitherto- 
undisclosed  message  from  Borm  to  the 
Pentagon  which  I  believe  other  Members 
of  Congress  will  agree  substantiates  the 
charge  I  have  been  making  that  the 
United  States  is  buying  this  controversial 
gim,  known  as  the  H.S.  820,  from  Ger- 
many for  political  reasons  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  gim's  merits,  which  actually 
are  nonexistent. 

The  political  reasons  Involved  in  the 
original  1964  purchase  agreement  were 
the  West  German  demands  that  this 
country  give  Germany  some  munitions 
business,  to  help  quiet  the  rising  Ger- 
man domestic  complaints  about  the  so- 
called  offset  agreement.  Under  that 
pact,  reluctantly  signed  by  Germany  in 
1961,  the  West  Germans  agreed  to  buy 
$1.35  billion  In  American  arms  every  2 
years,  to  offset  the  U.S.  cost  of  main- 
tahiing  its  NATO  troops  hi  Germany. 

It  is  particularly  relevant  to  make  the 
disclosure  of  the  behind-the-scenes  de- 
tails of  this  deal  today.  Because  West 
German  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  Is 
now  In  Washington  with  his  Defense 
Minister.  Kai-uoe  von  Hassel. 

And  the  prime  reason  for  their  visit, 
as  has  been  widely  publicized.  Is  to  warn 
the  United  States  that  they  will  have 
to  postpone  part  of  their  current  bien- 
nial procurement  of  U.S.  arms  imder  the 
offset  agreement,  and  that  the  next  in- 
stallment of  offset  procurements  may 
have  to  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent or  more. 

The  political  reasons  for  Germany's 
action  today  are  the  same  as  those  that 
produced  our  commitment  in  1964  to  buy 
the  H.S.  820  guns.  The  offset  agreement 
is  highly  vmpopular  because  of  the 
burden  It  Imposes  on  the  German  econ- 
omy. 

Similarly,  the  zeal  with  which  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  seeks  to  keep 
the  offset  program  in  force  is  the  same 
that  motivated  him  to  engage  in  the  con- 
troversial gun  agreement  in  1964:  his 
concern  over  balance  of  payments.  At 
that  time  he  agreed  to  buy  a  gun  which 
has  never  measured  up  to  standards  In  sm 
effort  to  protect  the  offset  agreement. 
The  $150  million  the  guns  and  ammtml- 
tion  will  cost  will  seriously  reduce  the 
monetary  advantage  of  the  deal,  but  he 
accepted  that  penality — even  though  he 
was  imder  no  obligation  to  do  so. 

The  way  the  political  winds  are  now 
blowing,  the  German  ofiBclals  will  prob- 
ably emerge  frwn  the  White  House  with 
a  modification  of  the  offset-purchase 
obligation. 

The  minimum  price  President  Johnson 
should  exact  for  this  Is  cancellation  of 
the  gim  contract  which  was  given  final 
approval — after  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Germans — on  June  30  of  this  year. 

Just  how  heavy  the  pressure  was  Is 
disclosed  In  a  message  from  Bonn  to  the 
Pentagon  In  January  1965.  It  quoted 
Brig.  Gen.  Konrad  Muehllehner,  deputy 
to  Dr.  Bode,  director  of  a  division  of  the 
German  Defense  Ministry  as  saying  that 
the  German  Government  was  very  dis- 


turbed about  the  U.S.  failure  to  buy  a 
quantity  of  HS.  820  guns  for  test  pur- 
poses. He  said  failure  to  buy  the  guns 
would  cause  German  oflBcIals  diflQculty 
in  defending  the  military  budget  then 
pending  before  the  German  Parliament. 
He  further  warned  that  failure  to  buy 
the  guns  might  affect  the  deal— signed 
as  part  of  the  gun  procurement — under 
which  Germany  is  buying  three  U.S.  mis- 
sile destroyers.  The  general  was  quoted 
as  closing  his  warning  with  this  obser- 
vation: "Remember  that  we.  too,  have 
politicians  we  must  satisfy." 

German  concern  arose  at  that  point 
over  a  temporary  freeze  placed  on  the 
gun  procurement  at  the  insistence  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  purchase  of  guns 
for  test  purposes  was  being  negotiated 
at  the  very  time  that  Secretary  McNa- 
mara announced  the  closing  of  dozens  of 
U.S.  bases— including  the  Springfield. 
Mass.,  Armory  where  small  arms  are  de- 
veloped and  tested.  Massachusetts 
Congressmen  lodged  a  protest  against 
the  purchase  of  German  gims  at  a  time 
when  employees  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  faced  the  prospect  of  dismissal. 

The  protest  led  to  a  temporary  freeze 
on  the  gim  procurement,  but  the  freeze 
was  lifted  in  April. 

The  sharpness  of  the  German  warn- 
ing showed  clearly  the  determination  of 
Germany  to  protect  the  gun  deal  at  all 
costs — even  to  the  point  of  reneging  on 
the  missile  destroyer  purchase. 

Obviously  the  warning  got  through  to 
Secretary  McNamara  and  had  the  de- 
sired Impact,  because  subsequently  the 
standards  against  which  the  guns  were 
being  tested  were  lowered  over  the  pro- 
tests of  high  military  officials,  and  the 
gun  was  cleared  for  procurement  even 
though  It  did  not  measure  up  even  to 
the  lowered  standards. 

I  have  charged.  In  six  speeches  within 
the  past  3  months,  that  this  weapon  Is 
substandard,  and  that  the  real  reason 
the  United  States  finally  signed  a  con- 
tract last  June  for  procurement de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  gun  still  does  not 
work  properly— was  that  we  were  se- 
cretly committed  to  West  Germany  to 
buy  it. 

It  Is  particularly  significant  that  In 
the  volume  of  material  the  Pentagon 
has  cranked  out  In  response  to  my  criti- 
cism, Mr.  McNamara  has  never  once 
tried  to  answer  my  most  serious  charge, 
although  I  have  made  it  repeatedly.  My 
charge  was  that  we  agreed  to  buy  this 
gun  at  the  time  we  did  to  give  West  Ger- 
many some  U.S.  business;  that  after  we 
found  that  the  gun  still  could  not  be 
made  to  work  properly,  we  felt  we  had 
to  proceed  with  the  procurement  any- 
way; otherwise  Germany  would  retali- 
ate by  backing  out  of  a  sizable  portion 
of  Its  offset  commitment;  namely,  the 
missile  destroyer  purchase. 

This  year  the  lengths  we  are  consid- 
ering going  to  pressure  Germany  to 
maintain  the  offset  program  Include  the 
threat  to  reduce  our  troop  level  In  West 
Germany  If  the  Germans  cut  their  off- 
set purchases. 

Two  years  ago,  the  lengths  we  were 
willing  to  go  to  Included  agreeing  to 
start  purchases  of  the  HjS,  820  cannon 
from  Germany  within  1  year's  time,  even 
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though  at  that  time  our  ordnance  ex- 
perts had  been  unable  to  get  the  gun 
to  perform  up  to  UjS.  standards,  and  had 
ofnc.jftHy  reported  that  It  would  take 
more  than  a  year  to  modify  the  gun 
further  so  that  it  might  be  eligible  for 
procnirement. 

The  Defense  Department  has  at- 
tempted, on  several  occasions,  to  answer 
my  charges,  which  were  detailed  and 
wide  ranging.  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
terial I  put  In  the  Record  September  20 
makes  clear  that  none  of  these  attempts 
have  been  successful. 

Last  week,  I  met  personally  with 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor, 
at  his  Invitation,  to  dlsciiss  my  attacks 
on  the  HJS.  820  program.  And  again  I 
pressed  my  contention  that  the  cannon 
was  being  bought  at  this  time,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  work  properly, 
because  it  was  a  quid-pro-quo.  For  the 
first  time,  I  got  from  a  Pentagon  official 
an  answer  of  sorts.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  Germans  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  they  wanted  to  sell  us  the  can- 
non. But  he  denied  that  Germany  had 
received  any  flat  assurance  that  we 
woiild  buy  the  gim. 

Today,  I  will  reveal  exactly  what  the 
situation  was — a  situation  of  which,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  neither  the 
public  nor  the  Congress  was  ever 
informed. 

In  November  1964,  West  German  De- 
fense Minister  Von  Hassel  visited  Wash- 
ington for  one  of  his  regular  meetings 
with  Secretary  McNamara. 

At  the  end  of  that  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 15, 1964,  Mr.  McNamara  and  fir.  Von 
Hassel  Issued  a  Joint  commurique  In 
which  they  stated — in  separate  wirelated 
paragraphs  interspersed  with  other  an- 
nouncements— that  West  Germcjiy  was 
buying  three  missile-firing  dejitroyers 
from  the  United  States,  under  the  offset 
program,  and  the  United  States  was 
tentatively  planning  to  buy  the  20-milll- 
meter  guns. 

The  communique  made  clear  that  the 
destroyer  "buy"  was  a  firm  agreement. 
But  it  Indicated  that  Americiin  pur- 
chase of  the  guns  was  contingent  upon 
progress  aimed  at  eliminating  several 
X>roblems  with  the  giun  which  had 
cropped  up  during  U.S.  tests  of  the 
weapon. 

Absolutely  no  mention  was  made  of 
any  connection  between  the  two  procure- 
ments. The  communique  added  that 
the  United  States  was  "optimistic"  that 
the  deficiencies  In  the  German  gun 
could  be  satlsf  actorilly  eliminated. 

"Optimistic"  Indeed.  Reports  which 
McNamara  had  on  tests  which  we  had 
been  making  on  the  cannon  for  3  years, 
and  a  report  by  an  inspection  team  that 
had  visited  Germany  to  observe  the  West 
German  Army's  utilization  of  the 
weapon,  were  anything  but  "optimistic." 
They  Indicated,  instead,  that  despite 
lengthy  tests  and  a  yearlong  UJS.  im- 
provement program,  the  gun  still  had 
numerous  deficiencies,  and  the  chances 
were  dim  that  the  entire  weapons  system, 
of  which  the  HJS.  820  was  a  part,  could 
be  brought  up  to  U.S.  standards  In  much 
less  than  3  years. 

Yet  we  went  ahead  and  made  this 
supposedly  "contingent"  agreement — be- 


cause, the  General  Counsel  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  conceded  in  what 
may  have  been  absent-minded  candor: 
"Mr.  Von  Hassel  needed  something  to 
show  the  Bundestag" — a  quid-pro-quo 
that  Von  Hassel  and  Chancellor  Erhard 
could  show  West  Germany's  complain- 
ing politicians. 

Let  me  interject,  at  this  point,  that  our 
Army's  need  for  an  automatic  gim  In  the 
20-milllmeter  class  is  not  questioned. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  need  that  was  officially 
but  belatedly  recognized — after  much 
foot  dragging — as  far  back  as  1 96 1 .  That 
need  was  what  led  the  United  States  to 
survey  the  field  of  available  20 -millime- 
ter cannons,  and  then  start  testing  the 
HJS.  820,  in  hopes  that  it  could  be  made 
to  work  for  XJB.  troops  until  we  were 
able  to  develop  a  successor  weapon  of  our 
own- 
Unfortunately,  we  learned  In  those 
tests  that  the  Gercoan  gun  was  far  below 
standard.  In  fact,  we  had  Just  com- 
pleted a  second  round  of  those  tests  in 
early  fall  of  1964,  when  preparations  be- 
gan for  Von  Hassel's  visit  to  this  country. 

During  those  preparations,  involving 
lower  level  staff  contact.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  when  Von  Hassel  arrived,  he 
was  going  to  demand  that  the  United 
States  buy  some  German  armaments. 
Casting  about  for  some  weapons  to  fill 
that  need,  McNamara  asked  the  Army 
what  West  Germany  had  in  its  Army  and 
industrial  Inventory  that  the  UJS.  Army 
might  use. 

Army  officials  Immediately  thought  of 
the  H.S.  820.  It  was  the  obvious  answer. 
The  only  problem  was.  it  would  not 
work — and  the  prospects  appeared  dim 
for  getting  it  to  work — at  least  not  up  to 
the  standards  that  the  "user"  agency,  the 
Army's  Combat  Development  Command, 
said  our  troops  needed. 

Yet  the  pressure  from  McNamara's 
office  was  so  strong — sind  our  need  for 
this  cannon  was  sufficiently  great — that 
top  Army  officials  decided  officially  to 
reaffirm  our  requirement  for  the  gun 
and  tell  McNamara  to  go  ahead  and 
purchase  it  from  Germany. 

The  problem  of  its  substandard  per- 
formance would  be  solved,  they  decided, 
simply  by  lowering  the  standards.  As 
the  Army  itself  now  virtually  admits,  it 
was  decided  to  take  the  gun  wlt^  what- 
ever further  Improvements  could  be 
made  within  1  year — and  it  was  hoped 
that  this  added  year  of  work  would  bring 
the  weapon  up  to  some  sort  of  acceptable 
performance  level. 

Unfortunately,  the  gun  has  never 
measured  up,  as  was  easily  predictable 
from  any  reading  of  the  volimilnous  re- 
ports on  the  gun's  performance  up  to 
that  time.  But  tmder  pressure  from 
McNamara,  the  Army  decided  to  gamble. 

So  the  Army  sent  word  to  McNamara 
to  make  the  deal — and  make  it  he  did. 

What  were  the  terms  of  that  deal? 

The  terms  were — as  private  cor- 
respondence between  West  Germany  and 
our  Government  makes  clear — that  we 
flatly  agreed  to  buy  the  weapon  in  re- 
turn for  Germany's  piu-chase  of  the 
mLsslIe-flring  destroyers.  There  was 
nothing  contingent  about  It  at  all. 

Unfortunately  for  Secretary  McNa- 
mara, another  factor  Intervened  at  this 


point.  In  December  1964,  the  economy- 
minded  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
the  planned  closing  or  consolidation  of 
more  than  2  dozen  military  facilities  that 
he  said  were  unneeded  or  obsolete. 
Among  them  was  the  historic  Federal 
armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  long  a  de< 
veloper  of  UJS.  weapons. 

As  soon  as  McNamara  made  his  an- 
nouncement, the  armory's  numerous 
supporters  Immediately  pointed  out  that 
the  armory  had  a  capability  to  develop 
and  produce  20-milllmeter  cannons— 
and  they  demanded  that  instead  of  being 
shut  down,  the  armory  be  given  the  new 
mission  of  developing  such  a  cannon  for 
the  United  States,  or,  alternatively,  that 
it  should  be  permitted  to  produce  the 
H.S.  820  in  this  country,  for  the  Army. 

The  armory's  partisans  raised  such  a 
cry  that  Congress  refused  to  appropriate 
funds  for  further  improvement  and  test- 
ing of  the  weapon,  imtll  McNamara 
proved  his  argimient  that  we  simply  had 
to  buy  the  gim  overseas. 

At  this  delay,  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment became  anguished  and  angry. 
There  ensued  an  exchange  of  cables,  cor- 
respondence and  conversations  between 
their  government  s^id  representatives  of 
ours,  in  which  Germany  urged  stepped 
up  action  on  the  H.S.  820  program,  re- 
minded us  of  our  secret  commitment, 
and  threatened  us  with  what  was,  In 
McNamara's  Judgment,  dire  conse- 
quences. 

I  have  earlier  given  the  contents  of 
one  of  those  cables.  I  am  disclosing  only 
one  because  these  communications  may 
be  classified.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are.  But  it  would  not  surprise  me  If  they 
were — not  because  they  would  require 
classification  for  national  security  pur- 
poses, but  because  they  are  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  Mr.  McNamara. 

And  the  easiest  way  to  bury  an  em- 
barrassment, if  you  are  in  the  Pentagon 
or  the  State  Department,  is  to  classify 
it.  which  is  exactly  what  the  Pentagon 
has  tried  to  do  with  so  many  of  the  facts 
siUToundlng  the  malodorous  HJS.  820 
affair. 

Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  obtain  my 
copies  of  these  cables  through  official 
channels  in  the  Pentagon  or  the  State 
Department.  As  has  been  the  case  with 
most  of  the  other  material  I  have  dis- 
closed, these  came  Instead  from  high 
Defense  Department  officials,  patrioti- 
cally motivated,  who  are  genuinely  dis- 
turbed at  the  prospect  of  an  American 
purchase  of  a  substandard  cannon  that 
will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  our  unsus- 
pecthig  fighting  men  as  a  weapon  on 
which  they  are  supposed  to  depend. 

These  officials  are  also  disturbed  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  highest  officials  in  the 
IDepartment  of  Defense  making  appar- 
ently deliberate  misstatements  of  fact  to 
Members  of  Congress  about  this  gun. 

Those  misstatements,  which  are  nu- 
merous, Included  some  from  Secretary 
McNamara  himself,  when  he  was  inter- 
rogated on  this  procurement  by  both  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

At  one  point,  McNamara  was  asked. 
point  blank,  if  this  carmon  purchase  was 
not  actually  a  "deal"  that  stemmed  from 
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an  American  desire  to  t^lve  Germany 
some  business"  because  pf  complaints 
about  the  offset  agreement, 

McNamara's  answer  was  an  unquali- 
fied No."  He  insisted  that  the  gun  was 
being  bought  strictly  on  Its  merits,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Artay.  True,  the 
Army  wanted  a  20-millJBneter  carmon. 
But  it  wanted  a  working,  effective  20- 
millimeter  cannon.  Inst^d,  It  had  been 
pressured  into  accepting  procurement  of 
the  H5.  820.  J 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  McNamara  did  not 
find  it  propitious  to  explain  that  distinc- 
tion to  Congress.  Instead,  he  flatly 
denied  the  existence  of  any  deal  as  the 
motivation  for  the  procurement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  conjtrast  his  state- 
ments, made  last  Marchi  with  the  Im- 
pUcations  of  the  cable  I  hive  cited,  dated 
in  January  1965,  contalnlhg  the  message 
from  the  West  German  Qovermnent  to 
our  Department  of  Defen^. 

In  that  cable,  Germ&t^  complained 
about  the  breakdown  in  our  H^S.  820 
program  caused  by  what  at  that  time 
was  the  congressional  freeze  on  appro- 
priations for  the  progrum,  tesiilting  from 
the  Springfield  Arsenal  flap.  The  Ger- 
mans pointed  out  that  ^k  had  a  firm 
agreement  to  buy  the  gun;  and  that  they 
expected  us  to  adhere  to  that  agreement. 

And  as  a  clincher,  theyj  really  lowered 
the  boom. 

"We,  too,  have  politicians,"  the  Ger- 
man officials  warned,  "wh6must  be  satis- 
fled." 

If  UJS.  politicians  inslstjed  on  blocking 
purchase  of  the  H.S.  820,  they  implied, 
then  Germany  might  w^  have  to  re- 
consider its  end  of  the  bargain — the  p\ir- 
chase  of  the  three  mlssllejfiring  destroy- 
ers—as many  West  German  politidans 
were  urging. 

Now  I  ask  each  Membc  t,  was  that  "a 
deal"  or  not? 

Does  that  sound  like  we  had  a  "con- 
tingent" agreement  dependent  upon  the 
successful  U.S.  improvement  of  the  HJS. 
820,  as  McNamara  publicls'  contended  in 
W  conunimlque  of  November  IS? 

Hardly.  1 

Come  what  may,  we  had  agreed  to  buy 
this  gun,  as  AMC's  generii  counsel  said 
"to  give  Mr.  Von  Hassel  something  to 
show  the  Bundestag." 

We  Imprudently  agreed  to  buy  It  within 
1  year,  as  the  Germaiis  requested — al- 
though the  Army's  own  test  reports  in- 
dicated in  advance  that  the  US.  820 
weapons  system,  including  the  M-114 
armored  scout  car  on  Itrhlch  it  was 
mounted,  and  its  high  explosive  ammuni- 
tion, could  not  be  brought  Up  to  standard 
within  that  time. 

And  even  after  we  lowe|red  the  stand- 
ards, the  gun  still  was  not  satisfactory. 

But  a  deal  was  a  deal,  »hd  we  figured 
we  had  to  go  through  with  it.  So  the 
Pin's  final  test  results  were  manipulated, 
as  I  have  documented;  eten  more  "im- 
provements" and  Rube  Goldberg  modl- 
flcations  were  ordered,  as  J  have  also  dis- 
closed; and  a  contract  foe  procurement 
of  the  gun  was  finally  signed  June  30, 
1966.  1 1 

Now.  however,  I  suggeslj  that  a  golden 
opportunity  exists  to  get  put  of  this  very 
oaddeal. 


The  West  Germans  are  determined  to 
delay  and  reduce  their  offset  purchases. 
And  the  United  States,  in  turn,  is  look- 
ing for  a  coimterbalancing  way  to  re- 
duce our  payments  outflow  to  West 
Germany. 

One  possibility  is  obvious:  Canc^  our 
buy  of  the  H.S.  820. 

The  HJS.  820  procurement  will  cost  at 
least  $150  million — with  $75  million  of 
that  slated  to  go  to  the  West  German 
producers  of  the  HJS.  820 — the  Rheln- 
metall  Co.,  and  its  two  associate  flrms — 
over  a  3-year  period. 

We  have  signed  the  first-year  agree- 
ment, totaling  $25  million,  with  first 
deliveries  due  next  March — a  delivery 
date,  by  the  way,  that  the  Germans  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  because  of  the  nu- 
merous changes  we  have  had  to  make  in 
their  basic  gxm. 

We  should  now  seize  tWs  opportunity 
to  stop  their  production  at  the  first-year 
level  or  sooner;  pay  the  penalty  for  can- 
celing the  contract,  and  thank  the  Lord 
that  we  are  able  to  get  out  while  we  can. 

Obviously,  at  this  late  date,  Germany's 
contract  to  biiy  the  missile-firing  de- 
stroyers now  being  built  in  om-  shipyards 
is  so  far  advanced  that  oiu-  cancellation 
of  the  HJS.  820  contract  could  not  affect 
their  destroyer  purchase. 

As  I  have  recommended  before,  we 
should  also  launch  a  crash  program  to 
get  into  production  the  successor  weapon 
to  the  H.S.  820  which  is  being  success- 
fully developed  by  American  private 
Industry. 

As  the  Army's  own  closely  guarded 
evaluations  show,  the  program  for  the 
test  and  production  of  that  gun  could 
be  drastically  speeded  up.  The  successor 
weapon,  officials  of  the  Army  Weapons 
Command  have  estimated,  could  be 
available  for  our  troops  by  early  1969, 
late  1968,  or  even  sooner,  if  a  genuine 
crash  program  were  Initiated,  to  meet 
the  requirement  that  the  Army  Itself  has 
repeatedly  described  as  "critical"  and 
"urgent." 

I  also  believe  that  a  current  reevalua- 
tlon  of  the  actual  production  timetable 
for  the  H.S.  820,  and  the  possible  time- 
table for  the  successor  weapon,  would 
show  that  the  first  of  the  successor  gun 
production  models  could  be  made  avail- 
able within  6  months  of  the  time  when 
the  substandard,  trouble-plagued  H.S. 
820's  eventually  start  getting  installed 
on  OUT  M-114  armored  vehicles. 

If  Mr.  McNamara  carmot  bring  him- 
self to  take  these  eminently  logical  steps 
on  his  own  initiative,  I  urge  that  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  exert  pres- 
sure on  him  to  do  so. 

I  again  luge  a  full-scale  congressional 
investigation  of  this  procurement  and 
Its  history. 

I  challenge  Mr.  McNamara  and  the 
State  Department  to  make  available  to 
Congress  all  the  cables,  correspondence, 
and  texts  of  conversations  between  our 
Government  and  Germany,  involving  the 
H.S.  820. 

And  if  McNamara  refuses,  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  demand  that  the  material  be  of- 
ficially furnished,  in  closed  hearings,  so 
that  the  Members  of  both  Houses  may 
see  for  themselves  how  they  have  been 
given  deliberate  misstatements  of  fact. 


and  may  Judge  for  themselves  what  the 
real  motivation  was  that  led  to  the  in- 
credible procurement  of  an  Army  can- 
non that  does  not  work. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  action  now,  and 
do  not  pull  out  of  the  H.S.  820  contract 
Immediately,  the  results  will  actually  be 
detrimental  to  our  national  security. 

For,  contrary  to  the  specific,  repeated 
assurances  of  Mr.  McNamara — who 
promised  Congress  that  the  H.S.  820  is 
being  bought  only  for  the  M-114  armored 
vehicle — this  substandard  weapon  will 
be  incorix)rated  in  our  logistics  system 
and  its  use  extended  to  other  vehicles  and 
other  missions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  for  can- 
cellation of  the  malodorous  H.S.  820  con- 
tract is  at  hand. 

The  time  for  action  Is  now. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.    McPALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibia  may  have  im- 
til  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  11487. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TURNING  THE  TIDE  OP  INFLATION 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ulluan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate you.  Chairman  Mn.Ls,  and  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  for  taking  the 
first  important  step  in  turning  the  tide  of 
Infiation  and  controlling  the  escalation 
of  Interest  rates.  The  curbs  on  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  on  accelerated 
depreciation  are  most  essential,  edong 
with  the  other  three  points  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  We  should  not  deceive 
ourselves  Into  thinking  they  are  enough. 
Much  more  must  be  done — and  soon — to 
get  the  economy  back  into  balance. 

KABLT  KVIDKNCS  OF  XCONOmc  TROUBLX 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
raised  the  discount  rate  charged  to  mem- 
ber banks  last  December,  I  warned 
that— 

Inflationary  interest  rates  can  only  result 
In  a  slowdown  In  homebuUding,  and  threaten 
to  end  the  longest  and  most  vigorous  eco- 
nomic uptvirn  the  nation  has  experienced  in 
modem  times. 

In  a  speech  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  on 
March  25,  I  called  for  consideration  of 
an  excess-profits  tax  and  for  modifica- 
tions in  the  investment  tax  credit  instead 
of  using  personal  Income  tax  Increases  to 
minimize  Inflationary  pressures  and 
check  overheating  in  the  economy.  At 
that  time  I  said: 

There  Us  nothing  more  destructive  of  long- 
range  human  values  or  more  dlsruptlye  of 
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balanced  economic  growth  than  the  eco- 
nomic strangulation  of  tight  money. 

On  May  16.  I  inserted  In  the  Record 
a  disturbing  letter  from  Oregon  which 
described  the  tight-money  pinch  on 
homebulldlng  In  the  Northwest.  As  the 
writer  testified,  between  December  and 
May  the  interest  rate  on  new  homes  had 
already  shot  up  one-half  percent,  amd 
dlscoimt  on  FHA-lnsured  mortgages  was 
already  averaging  7  points.  The  result 
over  that  6-month  period,  he  pointed  out, 
was  a  $1,725  increase  for  buyer  and  sell- 
er In  the  cost  of  a  $15,000  FHA  mort- 
gage. 

It  became  evident  early  this  summer 
that  the  economy  was  getting  out  of 
hand.  Inflationary  pressures  were  build- 
ing up  and  the  gyrating  interest  rates 
were  creating  serious  dislocations  in  our 
economy. 

In  June  I  conferred  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  on 
the  growing  problems  of  the  economy. 
Following  these  discussions,  I  wrote  the 
White  House  expressing  my  concern 
that  a  mixture  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  is  essential  for  restraining  an 
overheating  economy.  As  a  member  of 
the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee,  re- 
sponsible for  tax  policy,  I  could  no  long- 
er remain  silent  on  the  obligation  to  use 
strong  fiscal  policy  instead  of  relying 
solely  on  monetary  restraint,  as  the  ad- 
ministration was  obviously  doing.  I  con- 
cluded my  comments  by  stating : 

Tou,  Mr.  President,  are  the  only  Oiie  who 
can  effectively  express  and  Implement  the 
basic  policies  and  programs  to  meet  this 
crisis  In  our  economy. 

I  warned  the  President: 

Unless  corrective  action  Js  taken  soon, 
the  tight  money  policies  Imposed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  supported  by  re- 
cent decisions  of  your  Administration  will 
destroy  the  economic  gains  we  have  made. 

In  late  June,  the  impact  of  the  Intense 
competition  between  the  thrift  institu- 
tions, which  traditionally  finance  hous- 
ing, and  commercial  banks  offering 
certificates  of  deposit  became  apparent. 
Figures  were  released  by  the  Commerce 
Department  Indicating  that  new  housing 
starts  had  suddenly  dropped  from  about 
1.5  million — seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate — in  March  to  about  1.3  million  in 
May  and  June.  Savings  and  loan  Insti- 
tutions reported  a  loss  of  about  $700,000 
in  savings  accounts  at  the  start  of  the 
second  quarter.  Loan  rates  in  the  West 
were  already  pushing  7  percent. 

The  dislocation  was  becoming  clearly 
evident  in  other  sectors  where  pressures 
for  overexpanslon  were  rampant.  Ma- 
chine tool  orders  in  June  were  booming 
along  at  a  rate  of  47  percent  above  their 
1965  average.  Backlogs  in  machinery 
deliveries  had  increased  by  21  percent. 
Federal  securities  were  being  traded  at  an 
effective  rate  of  5Vi  percent  and  the 
prime  rate  charged  by  commercial  banlcs 
for  short-term  loans  to  their  best  risk 
customers  reached  5%  percent. 

HICH-LTVXL  CONTKaSMOl  BBCOMKXiniKD 

On  July  14,  after  studying  these  devel- 
opments carefully,  I  went  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  called  upon  the  President 
to  convene  an  emergency  conference  to 
combat  the  money  crisis.    The  confer- 


ence would  bring  together  administra- 
tion officials,  congressional  leaders,  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
housing  and  financial  leaders  "to  formu- 
late an  effective  program  to  bring  inter- 
est rates  back  into  line,  and  to  reestab- 
lish a  healthy  balance  among  financial 
institutions  in  the  money  market." 
I  said  at  that  time: 

There  Is  no  one  action  that  can  restore 
the  balance  In  our  economy.  An  effective 
program  would  Include  actions  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
by  the  Congress,  by  Government  agencies, 
and  by  financial  institutions.  Lowering  of 
dlscoiuit  rates,  increasing  reserve  require- 
ments, and  Open  Market  Conmilttee  bond 
purchase  would  come  under  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Jurisdiction.  Stoppage  of  all  "Fannie 
Mae"  and  sales  participation  offerings  should 
be  considered  by  the  Treasxiry.  Immediate 
repeal  of  the  investment  credit  should  be 
examined.  Passage  of  an  excess  profits  tax. 
especially  in  war  Industries,  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  should  restrictions  on  Installment 
buying  and  restraint  in  federal  appropria- 
tions. From  a  wide  variety  of  tools,  a  con- 
cise program  of  action  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  President  and  Congress. 

About  this  time,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  and  the  Commerce 
Department  released  two  sets  of  statistics 
which  justified  my  alarm.  The  first  was 
a  survey  of  contractors  which  showed 
that  tight  money  had  caused  a  35-per- 
cent cutback  in  builders'  plans  for  1966 — 
leading  to  a  NAHB  prediction  that  new 
starts  would  drop  from  1.5  million  in 
December  1965,  to  an  annual  rate  of  1.1 
million  by  December  1966.  The  threat 
of  a  recession  in  lumber  and  homebulld- 
lng had  become  a  reality.  The  second 
announcement  said  that  corporate 
spending  on  new  plants  and  equipment  in 
the  second  quarter  was  an  enormous  17 
percent  above  the  rate  of  1965's  record 
year.  It  was  thus  apparent  that  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  corporate  expan- 
sion was  advancing  twice  as  fast  as  pro- 
ductivity. 

During  this  period,  I  carefully  an- 
alyzed all  of  the  economic  indicators.  It 
became  obvious  that  overexpanslon  in 
the  private  sectors  of  the  economy  was 
the  cause  of  the  major  dislocations  in 
the  economy. 

It  now  became  clear  that  the  proper 
course  of  action  was  to  slow  down  cor- 
porate overexpanslon  and  put  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  perspective  so  that 
Congress  could  meet  its  responsibilities 
by  appropriate  fiscal  actions.  Selective 
tax  restraints  were  called  for,  and  I 
recommended  appropriate  cutbacks  in 
Federal  expenditures. 

It  was  also  obvious  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent could  present  the  policy  recom- 
mendations necessary  to  bring  the  econ- 
omy back  into  line.  I  accused  the  ad- 
ministration of  "floundering  in  the  field 
of  economic  policy,"  and  noted  that — 

Evidently  the  President  has  not  yet 
awakened  to  the  critical  nature  of  the  tight 
money  situation  and  its  effect  on  every  com- 
m\inlty  in  this  country. 

THX  DSrXNSX  XMKBGZNCT  TAX  ACT  OT  IBSfl 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  at  this  time  that 
I  began  drafting  legislation,  and  on  July 
28  I  introduced  a  comprehensive  tax 
package  and  recommended  other  fiscal 
and  monetary  actions  by  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Congress,  and  the  Federal 


Reserve  Board.  The  judgment  of  sub- 
sequent events  in  the  economy  has  shown 
this  program  to  be  timely  and  Justified. 

The  first  bill  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress,  HJl.  16642,  is  in  the  form  of  a  na- 
tional defense  emergency  tax  measure. 
It  provided  for  suspension  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  1  year  and  the  im- 
position of  a  temporary  4-percent  emer- 
gency tax  on  corporate  income.  In  addi- 
tion, my  proposal  would  place  a  5 -percent 
surcharge  on  that  portion  of  corporate 
income  which  exceeded  a  4-year  average. 
This  legislation  was  entitled  "The  De- 
fense Emergency  Tax  Act  of  1966^' 

The  second  bill  I  Introduced,  HJi. 
16643,  would  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  to  permit  the  President 
to  impose  broad  Installment  credit  re- 
strictions on  the  economy. 

This  legislation  was  carefully  worked 
out  in  an  attempt  to  effectively  get  to  the 
source  of  the  major  dislocations  in  the 
economy.  I  made  it  clear  at  the  time  of 
Introduction  that  other  appropriate  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  If  our  efforts  in  the 
Congress  were  to  be  effective.    I  said: 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  take  corresponding  action  to 
lower  discount  rates  and  consider  also  use  Df 
Open  Market  Committee  purchases  to  take 
the  pressiire  off  the  securities  markets,  and 
raising  reserve  requirements  for  member 
banks. 

During  July  and  August  I  did  not  let 
up  In  my  efforts  to  get  a  change  of  policy 
in  the  administration.  As  the  weeks 
went  by,  an  Increasing  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
joined  In  the  effort. 

THE  PRESmENT'S   FISCAI.  ACTION 

In  early  September,  President  Johnson 
moved  to  meet  the  obvious  threat  to  eco- 
nomic stability.  In  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  September  8,  the  President 
advocated:  a  16 -month  suspension  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit,  a  similar  suspen- 
sion of  accelerated  depreciation  sched- 
ules for  buildings  and  structures,  careful 
review  of  appropriation  measures  and 
restraints  in  unnecessary  spending,  post- 
ponement of  security  offerings  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  increased  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  stem- 
ming market  demand  and  lowering  in- 
terest rates. 

In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
press  statements  of  the  following  day,  the 
administration  announced  the  intention 
to  stop  new  Federal  agency  borrowings 
from  the  investing  public  and  to  suspend 
the  participation  sales  program.  These 
decisions,  as  the  President  stated,  "are 
an  attempt  to  eliminate  from  the  market 
as  much  of  the  Federal  demand  as  possi- 
ble." As  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the 
participation  schemes,  I  welcome  the 
abandonment  of  this  obvious  source  of 
Inflationary  pressure.  The  decision  to 
resort  to  short-term  Treasury  bills  to 
finance  Federal  spending  will  ease  the 
marketplace  competition  for  long-term 
financing,  and  hopefully  turn  interest 
rates  downward. 

StrSPENSION   or   the   tUVESTMENT   TAX   CEXDH 

The  administration's  fiscal  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress— like  their  other 
fiscal  decisions — ^may  well  fall  short  of 
their  goal.    While  the  suspension  of  the 
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Investment  tax  credit  was  an  integral 
part  of  my  recommendatiDns.  I  at  no 
time  felt  that  this  fiscal  action  alone  was 
adequate  to  slow  down  ttie  rapidly  ac- 
celerating corporate  expaqaion. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Investment  tax  credit  is 
justified  as  a  significant  fir$t  step.  The 
announced  suspension  has  lalready  had  a 
beneficial  psychological  effect,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  rising  bond  market  and  the 
6-percent  rebound  In  stock  prices  when 
it  was  announced.  But  df  far  greater 
Importance  the  17-percent  tirerall  expan- 
sion in  plants  and  equipment  by  Amer- 
ican business  over  the  19^$  level  is  an 
unsustainable  and  infiatioiiiiry  pace. 

In  my  comprehensive  tak  package  in- 
troduced in  July,  I  recommended  a  more 
selective  approach  to  tlw  suspension 
than  the  administration's  proposal.  In 
recognition  of  this  Congress'  efforts  to 
adequately  meet  a  severe  freight  car 
shortage  throughout  thei  Nation  and 
provide  for  orderly  expansion  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  my  bill  specifi- 
cally excluded  "regulated  transportation 
corporations"  from  the  7-fpercent  sus- 
pension. J 

Other  features  of  my  qafense  emer- 
gency tax  bill  imposed  a  ft-percent  In- 
crease in  corporate  Income  taxes  and  a 
5-percent  surcharge  on  Corporate  In- 
come above  a  1962-65  average. 

Can  industry  afford  it?  i  The  answer 
is  apparent  when  one  considers  corpo- 
rate profits.  Corporate  profits  after 
taxes  now  stand  at  $48.7  bttllon.  an  In- 
crease of  11  percent  fromi  a  year  ago. 
Between  1960  and  1965,  corporate  after- 
tax profits  rose  67  percent  and  dividends 
increased  43  percent.  Profits  as  a  pro- 
portion of  national  income  increased  by 
a  full  25  percent  between  I960  and  1965. 
These  figures  disregard  depreciation  sd- 
lowances,  which  Improve  further  the 
record  of  corporate  profitMiakers. 

The  continuous  rise  In  business  loans 
by  New  York  banks  shows  that  large 
corporations  are  still  in  the  tight  money 
market  demanding  funds  for  expansion. 

While  the  corporate  sector  has  ex- 
panded so  dramatically  during  the  past 
year,  disposable  personal  ineome  dropped 
from  $2,287  per  capita  in  tie  first  quar- 
ter of  1966  to  $2,277  in  theW^ond.  The 
CMisumer  price  index,  now!  climbing  at 
an  annual  rate  of  3.6  percent,  is  outstrip- 
ping gains  in  wages  and  salaries.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1965,  weekly  factory 
take-home  pay  went  up  only!  21  percent — 
and  barely  13  percent  after  allowance  for 
Pnce  increases.  The  infiationary  danger 
of  the  disparity  between  corporate  gains 
and  increases  in  the  persbnal  income 
sector,  with  major  industrial  labor  ne- 
goUaUons  scheduled  for  t^is  fall  and 
1967,  is  obvious.  j 

A    GENXaAL    TAX    XNCE^iBK? 

While  a  general  tax  incr^«ise  may  be- 
wme  necessary  If  Vietnam  defense  costs 
contmue  to  rise,  it  cannoti  be  justified 
«  this  time.  First  we  shojuld  pinpoint 
™  cause  of  Inflationary  pressures  and 
»ke  fiscal  action  to  correct  them.  We 
must  use  selectively  the  sophisticated 
^cal  tools  at  our  disposal  t<>  provide  the 
revenues  and  the  damper  necessary  to 
"nng  the  economy  back  intq  balance  and 


take  the  pressures  off  the  money  mar- 
kets, 

APPROPRIATE     RELIEF    FROM     INFLATION 

The  next  logical  step  in  coimtering  In- 
flationary pressures  is  a  4-percent  in- 
crease in  corporate  Income  taxes  and  im- 
position of  a  simplified  excess  profits  tax 
of  the  kind  in  my  defense  emergency 
tax  package.  The  pressures  of  corporate 
overexpanslon  are  so  great  that  addi- 
tional fiscal  action  Is  essential  now.  To 
restore  a  small  portion  of  the  tax  cuts  of 
1962  and  1964,  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency,  and  in  the  light  of  record 
corporate  profits  and  overexpanslon,  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  continued  eco- 
nomic stability. 

The  dollar  effect  of  my  propostils  has 
been  estimated  at  between  $5  and  $6 
billion — and  as  revenues  measures  clear- 
ly will  not  sustain  the  extra  defense  bur- 
den by  themselves,  but  they  offer  the  best 
course  as  the  next  Important  step  we 
should  be  taking. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  ACTIONS 

President  Johnson  In  his  message  on 
September  8  called  upon  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  coordinate  its  policies 
with  the  administration  and  its  agencies. 
For  many  months,  I  have  warned  against 
sole  reliance  on  monetary  policies  to 
brake  Inflation — ^because,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  fifties  has  shown,  tight  mon- 
ey does  not  relieve  demand,  but  instead 
drives  up  interest  rates  to  record  levels. 
With  fiscal  relief  finally  in  sight,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  acted  ap- 
propriately at  the  discount  window  and 
stepped  up  reserve  requirements. 

The  Board  needs  to  do  more.  Presi- 
dents Roosevelt  and  Truman  were  able 
to  finance  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war  at  interest  rates  of  2  percent  and 
less.  This  obviously  is  not  possible  to- 
day, but  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  tmd 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion need  to  persistently  use  their  au- 
thority to  hold  down  interest  rates.  The 
Government  should  be  able  to  meet  its 
obligations  at  rates  more  reasonable  than 
the  record  yield  of  5.58  percent  on  13- 
week  Treasury  bills  and  6.04  percent  on 
26-week  bills  offered  on  September  19. 

Once  appropriate  and  selective  fiscal 
remedies  are  applied,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  clamp  the  lid  on  the  money 
market  by  lowering  the  discount  rate  and 
should  consider  using  the  Open  Market 
Committee  to  insure  reasonable  levels 
of  financing  costs  on  Grovemment  securi- 
ties. The  current  defense  emergency 
requires  that  open  market  committee 
purchases  be  reconsidered  as  a  tool  of 
Government  finance. 

IMPACT    OF    TIGHT    MONET 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  expressed  their  concern  over  the 
dangers  of  a  segmented  recession  start- 
ing In  the  homebulldlng  and  lumber  In- 
dustries, because  home  mortgages  are 
priced  out  of  the  money  market. 

The  imhealthy  position  of  the  thrift 
institutions  which  provide  home  mort- 
gage loans,  caused  in  part  by  the  com- 
petition for  savings  fimds  generated  by 
certificates  of  deposit  at  commercial 
banks,  and  attractiveness  of  record  yields 
for  corporate  and  Government  bonds, 


has  touched  off  a  major  slowdown  In 
homebulldlng.  The  most  recent  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  sur- 
vey shows  that  contractors  plan  to  build 
20  percent  fewer  new  homes  In  1966  than 
they  did  in  1965 — a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000  units.  New  starts,  the 
carefully  watched  economic  indicator  of 
the  building  industry,  fell  in  August  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1960 — 1,056,000 
units  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
basis.  This  rate  Is  a  full  40  percent  be- 
low the  annual  rate  last  December — ^be- 
fore the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  dis- 
count hike  touched  off  the  high  interest 
scramble.  By  September  1 ,  the  FHA  an- 
nounced that  In  the  West  the  average 
resale  price  of  Its  new  insured  25-year 
loans  gave  the  mortgage  buyer  a  yield 
of  6.90  percent.  The  average  existing 
FHA  home  loan  Interest  rate  In  the  West 
Is  now  over  7  percent.  These  rates  do 
not  reflect  the  5  to  9  points  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  builder  or  seller,  before 
the  home  can  be  financed.  Such  ex- 
orbitant costs  have  made  it  prohibitive 
for  home  sellers  to  sell  and  for  home 
buyers  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impact  of  tight 
money  has  had  a  particularly  capricious 
and  damaging  effect  on  the  economy  trf 
Oregon  and  the  Second  District  which 
I  represent.  It  has  been  estimated,  for 
example,  that  approximately  a  third  of 
the  lumber  produced  in  the  State  is  used 
In  new  housing  construction  smd  over 
half  of  the  softwood  plywood  finds  it  way 
into  residential  construction.  In  August, 
new  orders  for  lumber  were  down  con- 
siderably, and  were  about  20  percent  be- 
low production.  Each  week  I  receive  ad- 
ditional mail  from  my  constituents  Indi- 
cating layoffs,  short  workweeks,  and  ex- 
tended vacation  periods  at  the  lumber 
mills.  The  latest  labor  statistics  avail- 
able show  a  drop  of  1,600  jobs  from  June 
to  July  in  the  wood  products  Industry. 
One  savings  and  loan  association  reports 
that  it  has  not  extended  a  new  loan  com- 
mitment since  April  20.  New  homebulld- 
lng has  virtually  ceased  in  many  areas. 

THE    CHALLENGE    TO    THE    NEW    ECONOMICS 

The  breakdown  in  our  new  economics 
is  one  of  techniques.  But  It  is  not  in  any 
way  a  repudiation  of  the  basic  concepts. 
The  new  economics  Involves  a  sophisti- 
cated, articulate  approach  to  economic 
problems.  Across-the-board  tax  in- 
creases are  normally  just  as  Invalid  as 
across-the-board  spending  cuts. 

We  need  to  establish  the  machinery  to 
coordinate  the  defense  requirements 
with  the  domestic  economy.  A  drastic 
military  expansion  must  be  met  In  ad- 
vance by  corresponding  offsetting  actions 
In  the  dc«nestlc  econcKny. 

We  have  the  ability  to  find  where  there 
is  too  much  pressure  as  well  as  where 
there  is  too  little  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy. We  need  to  Increase  expenditures 
and  reduce  taxes  in  areas  which  are  stag- 
nating. At  the  same  time,  we  need  to 
reduce  spending  and  Increase  taxes  In 
areas  which  require  restraint.  Sensible 
monetary  policies  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
credit  regulations  by  the  administration, 
coordinated  borrowing  policies  between 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Treasury, 
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appropriate  fiscal  restraint  by  the  Con- 
gress, are  all  part  of  the  package  for 
restoring  a  proper  balance  for  economic 
growth. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  to  ova 
ttane  wfll  be  to  correct  the  deficiencies  In 
a  democratic  way  and  learn  from  our 
mistakes. 

This  task  will  require  all  of  the  cooper- 
ation implicit  in  the  "new  economics" 
for  Its  accomplishment. 


ANTI-INFLATIONARY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.    McFAUL.    Mr.   %)eaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  CniTn]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  soon  consider 
antl-lnfiatlonary  legislation  to  suspend 
the  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit.  The 
need  for  positive  action  by  the  Congress 
Is  Immediate  and  clear,  but  in  consider- 
ing appropriate  steps,  we  must  take  Into 
account  all  segments  of  the  economy 
which  will  be  affected,  to  Insure  that  ac- 
tion now  will  not  result  in  more  serious 
economic  problems  later. 

I  therefore  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  include  in  this  legislation  spe- 
cific provision  to  protect  farmers  and 
small  businessmen,  and  to  maki;  allow- 
ances for  larger  contracts  already  under- 
way so  as  to  avoid  ineqiiities  with  regard 
to  current  corporate  commitments. 

The  intent  of  the  tax  credit  suspension 
Is  to  slow  down  major  capital  spending, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of 
present  Inflationary  pressures.  I  would 
point  out,  however,  that  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  are  rarely  involved  in 
large-scale  capital  outlays,  and  their  tax 
credits  are  relatively  minor  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  Federal  revenues. 
Eliminating  the  credit  at  these  lower  lev- 
els would  have  no  significant  b<;neflcial 
effect  on  the  economy,  but  could  seriously 
endanger  the  small  operations  and  enter- 
prises Involved. 

A  blanket  suspension  of  the  credit 
would  have  a  critical  impact  on  the 
farmer  who  must  ptirchase  tractors  and 
equipment  to  meet  his  production  de- 
mands, and  would,  in  turn,  cause  serious 
unemployment  problems  in  farm  imple- 
ment companies  who  depend  upon  con- 
tinuing orders  to  maintain  work  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives should  retain  the  tax  credits  for 
Investments  up  to  $15,000.  This  will  per- 
mit the  continued  purchase  of  the  most 
essential  equipment,  while  discouraging 
additional  expenditures  which  would  add 
to  our  present  economic  problems. 

Action  now  by  the  Congress  will  assist 
In  countering  inflationary  pressures,  but 
it  would  be  naive  to  think  that  this  will 
provide  the  full  solution.  In  this  regard. 
It  is  crucial  that  every  sector,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  Government,  defer 
all  iu>nes8entlal  qiendlng  If  we  are  to 
continue  ec<momlc  stability  and  reason- 
able, orderly  growth. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcors 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  recently  on 
the  subject  of  reported  proposals  for  the 
busing  of  schoolchildren  between  school 
districts.  I  am  Including  in  the  Record 
the  following  telegrams,  one  I  sent  to 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  one  I  received 
from  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  n,  in  an  effort  to  clarify 
this  controversy,  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

SspmcBn  36. 1966. 
Gov.  NE.80N  A.  BoourBxia. 
State  Capitol, 
Albany.  N.r. 

Sib:  It  b«s  come  to  my  attention  that 
nimora  are  being  circulated  concerning  an 
alleged  proposal  for  tbe  forced  exchange  and 
bluing  of  New  York  City  and  Naasau  County 
acbool  children. 

If  such  a  plan  were  to  be  seriously  ad- 
vanced by  the  F>ederal  Oovernment  I  would 
be  unalterably  opposed  to  It,  as  I  do  not 
believe  this  approach  woiUd  provide  a  cure 
for  the  evils  of  discrimination.  The  truth, 
however.  Is  that  upon  checking  I  find  that 
the  Federal  Ctoverrunent  has  made  no  such 
proposal.  In  spite  of  careless  charges  to  the 
contrary.  U.S.  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  n  has  stated  flatly  the  position 
of  his  agency  and  the  Administration  that 
educational  decisions  and  control  reside  ex- 
clusively In  the  local  community  and  State, 
and  that  no  Federal  legislation  is  under  con- 
sideration that  woxild  Include  any  provisions 
for  biislng. 

Therefore,  BIr.  OovemOT,  If  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  not  advanced  such  a  pro- 
posal, any  decision  on  such  a  plan  must  rest 
with  you  as  our  State's  chief  executive,  and 
with  your  Commissioner  of  Education  Mr. 
Allen.  I  call  upon  you  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
our  suburban  school  systems  and  to  see  that 
high  education  standards  are  maintained  in 
our  State. 

Iissm  L.  WOLJT, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SXFTUCBXR  23,  1966. 

Congressman  Lestis  L.  Wourr, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  CoNCKEssitAN  WoLiT:  Thank  you  for 
caUlng  to  my  attention  an  allegation  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  planning  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  require  busing  of 
students  to  achieve  Integration  or  for  any 
other  ptirpose. 

This  Is  Just  not  true.  Additionally,  I  want 
to  reaffirm  clearly  and  explicitly  our  convic- 
tion that  educational  decisions  reside  In  the 
local  community  as  they  traditionally  have 
over  the  years.  The  role  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  these  matters  is  to  stimulate  In- 
novative planning  and  to  help  support  local 
schools  in  their  search  for  better  methods  to 
create  quality  and  equality  of  education  for 
all  youngsters  in  their  community.  The 
means  to  these  ends  are  completely  within 
the  discretion  and  control  of  the  local  oom- 
muiilty  Itself. 

H4B0U>H0WKIX, 

V.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


HJl.  18008,  A  BILL  TO  CHANGE  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  DEFINITION  FOR 
OLDER  WORKERS  UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pkppxh]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscou 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  Introduce  a  bill,  H.R.  18008,  which 
will  help  answer  a  question  which  has 
plagued  us  and  our  offices  for  years,  it 
is  probably  the  question  most  frequently 
asked  about  the  social  security  disability 
program.    The  question  is : 

"I  have  suffered  a  disabling  Injury  whldi 
makes  It  ImpKMslble  for  me  to  continue  to 
work.  Why  am  I  not  entitled  to  disability 
benefits?" 

In  smswer  to  such  a  letter  we  have 
pointed  out  that  the  law  requires  that 
you  must  be  disabled  for  any  substantial 
gainful  activity  and  that  Just  because  you 
cannot  work  at  your  previous  occupa- 
tion does  not,  as  such,  qualify  you  for 
benefits.  We  point  out  that  the  law  Is 
stricter  than  most  staff  retirement  sys- 
tems, such  as  civil  service,  which  require 
that  you  only  suffer  a  disability  which 
prevents  you  from  doing  the  worlt  you 
previously  did.  Last  year's  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  report  stated: 

In  line  with  the  original  views  expressed 
by  your  committee  and  since  reaffirmed,  to 
be  eligible  an  individual  must  demonstrate 
that  he  Is  not  only  unable,  by  reason  o(  t 
physical  or  mental  Impairment,  to  perform 
the  type  of  work  he  previously  did,  but  that 
he  la  also  unable,  taking  Into  account  bit 
age,  education,  and  experience,  to  perform 
any  other  type  of  substantial  gainful  work. 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  wcvk  it 
available  to  him  In  the  locality  in  wblcb  be 
Uves. 

I  find  it  particuarly  difficult  to  explain 
this  test  to  older  workers.  For  most  of 
them  inability  to  work  at  their  old  jobs 
means  inability  to  work  at  all.  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  them  is  much 
more  difficult  than  for  younger  work- 
ers. Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  a  trifle 
harsh  to  impose  a  test  that  requires  them 
to  leave  their  homes  of  a  lifetime  to  seek 
"theoretical"  employment  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

I  think  the  Congress  recognized  the 
harshness  of  this  provision  last  year 
when  it  adopted,  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee, a  provision  that  individuals  aged 
55  or  over  who  are  "blind" — as  defined 
in  the  law — may  qualify  for  cash  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  their  inability  to  en- 
gage in  their  past  occupation  or  occu- 
pations. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  would  merely  ex- 
tend this  test  to  all  persons  age  55  or 
over,  whether  blind  or  not,  so  as  to  en- 
title them  to  benefits  if  their  disability 
is  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  engag- 
ing in  substantial  gainful  activity  re- 
quiring skills  or  abilities  comparable  to 
those  of  any  gainful  activity  in  which 
he  has  previously  engaged  with  some 
regularity  and  over  a  substantial  period 
of  time. 
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The  adoption  of  this  *  occupational" 
definition  for  our  older  workers  will 
bring  more  realism  and  justice  to  the  so- 
cial security  disability  program.  I  urge 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
study  this  legislation  and,  present  It  to 
the  Congress  in  the  near 


INTEROCEANIC  CAN. 
COMMISSION 


future. 
r^tST 


STUDY 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  FiiOOD]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  SpeakJEDr,  on  August 
15, 1966,  the  President  tranonitted  to  the 
Congress  the  Second  Annoial  Report — 
House  Document  No.  46^.  89th  Con- 
gress—of the  agency  citeated  under 
Public  Law  88-609,  88th  Ctongress,  ap- 
proved September  22,  1964  <78  Stat.  990) . 
This  report  summarizes  the  work  of  that 
agency  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  out- 
lines Its  organizational  settip,  and  gives 
the  present  status  of  the  wprk. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  following  the 
submission  of  the  First  Ahnual  Report 
of  this  agency — ^House  Document  No. 
253,  89th  Congress — I  made  rather  de- 
tailed conimentarles  on  it  in  a  statement 
to  the  House  on  August  25,  1965.  Later, 
in  the  Record  of  June  6, 1966, 1  discussed 
at  length  an  information  pamphlet  Issued 
by  the  same  agency.  More  deftly  pre- 
pared than  the  other  two  publications, 
l-Jhe  Second  Annual  Report  jhows  the  In- 
I  nuence  of  some  of  my  critjcisms.  It  Is 
less  vulnerable  to  attack,  an<J  adopts  some 
of  my  ideas. 

Among  these  are  provision  in  the 
studies  of  engineering  feasibility  for  the 
evaluation  and  updating  of  cost  estimates 
for  the  modernization  of  the  existing 
canal— page  6 — "for  comparative  pur- 
poses," the  listing  of  such  niodemlzatlon 
as  the  first  alternative — piige  8-7 — and 
publication  of  brief  experience  records  of 
the  five  mwnbers  of  the  Oommisslon — 
pages  1  to  3.  It  Is  noted  that  of  these, 
two-only  two — have  engineering  back- 
grounds. ' 

As  regards  the  organizational  setup  for 
the  study— pages  1  and  2— this  is  rooted 
to  the  executive  branch,  "ifhe  Commis- 
sion—pages 1  to  »— Is  not  an  independ- 
rat,  broadly  based  body  but  purely  an 
Executive-appointed  agency  not  requir- 
ing Senate  confirmation  of  nominations. 
Rto,  in  effect,  only  a  part-time  consulting 
Hoard  whose  members  are  otherwise  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time. 

The  four  sea-level  canal  itoutes  men- 
"oned  in  the  report  for  ijonsideration 
ue: 


«•  Nicaragua-Costa  Rica,  Caiial  Zone. 
17.  Caledonla-San  Miguel  Btys. 
«.  Atrato-Truanda.  i 

The  emphasis  placed  oil  the  Canal 
«>ne  site,  for  both  the  lake-lbck  and  sea- 
f^  lock  designs,  serves  fu:#ier  to  con- 
mn  what  informed  observer^  know;  that 
»e  site  so  chosen  for  major  construction 
"at  or  near  the  present  locaJtJon. 


In  making  the  lock  canal  studies  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  estimates  for  this 
type  will  not  be  loaded  down  with  unwar- 
ranted construction  Items  that  would 
make  the  lock  type  estimates  almost  as 
great  as  for  a  canal  at  sea  level  as  was 
done  in  the  1946-47  Isthmian  Canal 
studies.  See  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  Transactions,  volume  114, 
1949,  page  619. 

Later  the  exposure  of  the  1947  exag- 
gerated costs  for  the  lock  type  by  inde- 
pendent engineers  resulted  in  substantial 
reductions  in  the  estimates.  In  the  same 
place,  page  884. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  regards  the  argimient 
over  type  of  canal  at  Panama,  I  would 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  a 
prophetic  statement  on  May  31,  1924,  by 
Jay  J.  Morrow,  one  of  the  ablest  Gover- 
nors of  the  Panama  Canal,  to  former 
Chief  Engineer  John  P.  Stevens: 

The  sea-level  project  Is  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  apparently  there  wlU  always  be  someone 
to  argue  for  it,  no  matter  how  often  the  Im- 
possibUity  of  realizing  any  such  scheme 
within  practicable  limits  of  time  and  cost 
may  be  demonstrated. 

If  it  is  finally  determined  that  the  re- 
quired Increase  of  canal  capacity  Is  to  be 
provided  at  the  present  site,  it  is  my 
Judgment  that  the  prc^Msed  consolida- 
tion of  the  Pacific  locks  south  of  Mlra- 
flores  is  the  wise  solution.  In  addition  to 
costing  far  less  than  any  so-called  sea- 
level  canal  on  the  present  site,  it  would 
not  require  a  new  treaty.  I  hope  that 
the  Commission  wlU  not  waste  its  time 
and  the  time  of  the  Congress  in  studying 
any  lock  canal  plan  at  Panama  that  does 
not  eliminate  the  locks  at  Pedro  Miguel. 

While  the  report  mentions — pages  8 
to  16 — the  great  difference  between  the 
tidal  ranges  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  its  constant  reference  to  a  sea- 
level  canal  as  replacing  the  existing  canal 
is  false  and  deceptive  in  that  authorita- 
tive sea  level  advocates  do  not  actually 
propose  a  lockless  open  waterway  but 
one  with  tidal  locks  near  the  Pacific  end. 
To  this  I  may  add,  that  every  sea-level 
plan  at  Panama  so  far  conceived  since 
the  time  of  De  Lesseps  has  provided  for 
tidal  locks.  Moreover,  important  naviga- 
tion Interests,  both  private  and  naval,  as 
well  as  experienced  navigators,  have  de- 
manded such  locks  in  the  past  as  part  of 
a  sea-level  project. 

As  to  the  diplomatic  problem,  the  re- 
port— pages  9  to  12 — makes  no  mention 
of  the  fact  that  imder  existing  treaty 
provision  the  present  canal  could  be 
modernized  by  consolidation  of  the  Pa- 
cific locks  and  other  improvements  with- 
out the  necessity  for  a  new  treaty.  This 
angle  is  a  paramoimt  factor  that  can- 
not be  Ignored. 

If  the  prop>o6ed  sea-level  design  pre- 
vails, it  would,  according  to  its  advocates, 
throw  out  of  employment  thousands  of 
Panamanian  employees  now  required. 
In  such  case,  Panama  would  undoubtedly 
demand  and  be  paid  a  huge  indemnity 
and  greatly  Increased  aimuity,  which 
would  go  to  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment Euid  not  to  the  Panamanian  em- 
ployees. This  is  a  consideration  that 
should  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

Moreover,  the  report  clearly  Indicates 
that  those  conducting  the  canal  study 


are  working  hand  in  hand  with  those 
seeking  to  bring  about  the  aimulment  of 
the  1903  treaty  with  Panama  and  retro- 
cession of  the  Canal  Zone  to  that 
country. 

As  to  such  retrocession,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  why  Is  the  executive  branch  so 
anxious  at  this  period  of  Communist  rev- 
olutionary aggression  to  drive  the  United 
States  from  Panama  and  to  destroy  our 
influence  and  prestige  in  all  of  Latin 
America?  What  will  better  serve  the 
purposes  of  Communist  revolution  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  than  our  surrender 
of  power  and  authority  on  the  Isthmus 
to  an  unstable,  mob-dictated  goverrunent 
likely  to  be  overthrown  at  any  moment 
by  Red  power. 

In  regard  to  tolls,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  there  is  contemplated  any 
substantial  raising  of  tolls.  TTie  policy 
of  our  Government  embodied  in  law  Is 
that  the  canal  enterprise  must  operate 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis — ^PubUc  Law 
841,  81st  Congress.  Various  studies  out- 
lined In  the  report  indicate  that  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  the  subject  of 
subsidies,  apparently  with  the  idea  of 
Eddlng  the  shipping  of  our  country  and 
possibly  other  nations,  including  Pan- 
ama. The  purpose  of  such  subsidies 
would  be  reimbursement  to  world  ship- 
ping for  greater  tolls  that  they  would 
have  to  pay. 

The  report  shows  that  long  delay  will 
be  Involved  In  making  exhaustive  studies 
of  canals  at  Nicaragua,  Darien,  and  Co- 
lombia. This  means  that  it  will  take 
years  to  reach  conclusions  from  all  at- 
tendant circumstances  involved,  which 
conclusions  seem  already  to  have  been 
administratively  determined.  The 
studied  avoidance  by  administrative  of- 
ficials, including  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
study  of  well-conceived  plsins  for  in- 
creased Panama  Canal  capacity  empha- 
sizes the  predetermination  that  underlies 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-609, 
which  I  exposed  in  extenso  in  two  ad- 
dresses to  the  House  on  April  1  and  July 
29,  1965,  under  the  title  "Interoceanic 
Canal  Problem:  Inquiry  or  Cover  Up?" 
Another  pertinent  question  that  arises 
from  a  reading  of  the  report  is:  Why 
should  the  U.S.-owned  Csmal  Zone,  with 
all  the  vast  investments  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  therein  for  the  main- 
tenance, operation,  sanitation,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  canal,  be  given  to  Panama 
before  any  new  canal  is  built  to  replace 
the  existing  canal;  and  this  without  a 
dollar  of  reimbursement?  Any  such  ac- 
tion would  be  gross  stupidity.  And  why 
at  this  time  when  Red  terror  is  kindling 
throughout  the  world — especially  in  Latin 
America — ^the  flames  of  terror  and  de- 
struction. 

To  sum  up,  the  Second  Annual  Report 
is  replete  with  concealments  and  de- 
ceptions and  falls  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  realistic  conditions  involved. 

The  determination  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  policy  of  our  coimtry  Is  not  a 
mere  routine  matter  but  one  of  trans- 
cendent significance.  In  order  to  help 
keep  what  should  be  our  country's  true 
objectives  clearly  in  focus,  I  would  stress 
again  and  again  the  key  Isthmian  Canal 
Issues: 
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First,  the  overriding  responsibility  of 
our  Government  to  safeguard  our  indis- 
I>ensable  sovereign  rights,  power,  and 
authority  over  the  U.S.-owned  Canal 
Zone  territory  for  the  efficient  and  ade- 
quate maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panazai  Canal 
and  thereby  the  defense  and  prctection 
of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Second,  the  vital  subject  of  the  major 
increase  of  capacity  and  operatlo:.ial  im- 
provement of  the  existing  hig:h-level 
lake-lock  canal  to  provide  a  summit  level 
anchorage  in  the  Pacific  sector  tc  corre- 
spond with  the  layout  at  Gkitun.  Some 
$75  million  of  taxpayers'  money  was  ex- 
pended on  lock  site  excavations  at  Oatim 
and  Miraflores,  which  were  cotapleted 
before  work  was  suspended  durine  World 
War  n.  Many  millions  more  have  been 
expended  on  the  enlargement  of  Craillard 
cut.  These  would  be  major  contribu- 
tions toward  construction  of  a  niodern- 
Ized  lock  canal  already  paid  for,  time 
tested  and  proven. 

Third,  the  question  of  a  so-callsd  sea- 
level  design  at  or  near  the  present  canal. 

Fourth,  the  matter  of  an  alternate 
canal  at  a  site  other  than  the  Canal 
Zone,  Including  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  1964  authoriz- 
ing statute,  the  present  canal  stud.v  group 
is  committed  to  a  single  predetermined 
and  unobjectlve  treatment  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  problem  and,  as  pre- 
viously indicated,  the  lock  canal  studies 
it  may  undiertake  are  only  "for  compara- 
tive purposes." 

The  Second  Annual  Report  emphasizes 
more  strongly  than  ever  the  nece&dty  for 
an  objective  and  comprehensive  inquiry 
and  consideration  of  all  tangible  solutions 
In  the  manner  that  were  obtained  in  the 
building  of  the  present  canal.  Such  in- 
quiry can  be  achieved  only  by  means  of 
an  Independent  and  broadly  based  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Commission  as  contem- 
plated by  HM.  6963.  HM.  6126.  ard  HH. 
4871.  introduced  by  Representatives 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Bow,  and  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection  with  all 
these  remarks,  I  would  commend  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  a  reading 
of  House  Docimaent  No.  474,  89th  Con- 
gress, dealing  extensively  with  pending 
Isthmian  problems. 

The  objective  action  which  is  really 
indispensable  for  just  and  aclequate 
treatment  of  these  complex  problems 
would  be  in  line  with  President  Jolmson's 
first  authoritative  statement  on  this 
subject  on  January  14, 1964,  5  days  after 
the  Panamanian  mob  assault  on  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  deem  it  most  unfortunate 
that  the  President  has  since  been  sur- 
rounded by  advisers  who  have  been 
chiefly  motivated  with  the  purpoee  of 
surrender  and  appeasement  rathtr  than 
by  realistic  considerations. 


HIGH    INTEREST,     TIGHT     MONEY 
HITS  CLOSE  TO  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pathan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkccmu> 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fects of  lilgh  interest  rates  and  tight 
money  are  being  felt  within  sight  of 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  situation  faced  by  Virginia's  Pair- 
fax  County  schools  illustrates  what 
school  districts  are  up  against  all  over 
this  country. 

Last  week,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported tliat  Fairfax  County  was  forced 
to  sell  $7.5  million  worth  of  school  con- 
struction bonds  at  what  the  newspaper 
described  as  a  "whopping"  Interest  rate 
of  4.4843  percent.  At  this  rate  of  inter- 
est, the  county  will  pay  back  more  than 
$4.5  million  in  interest.  Furthermore, 
many  of  these  issues  are  refinanced,  and 
the  interest  costs  generally  end  up  equal 
to  if  not  in  excess  of  the  principal 
amoimt  borrowed.  On  this  issue  alone, 
every  time  the  taxpayer  pays  $1,  he  will 
only  be  paying  62  cents  to  reduce  the 
principal,  the  rest,  38  cents,  goes  for 
interest. 

Fairfax  County,  like  political  subdivi- 
sions everywhere,  did  not  want  to  go  into 
the  high  interest  rate  money  market  but 
the  expanding  needs  of  the  county  forced 
them  to  do  so.  The  school  population 
is  growing  so  rapidly  in  Fairfax  County 
that  school  districts  there  must  build  at 
least  one  classroom  a  day  Just  to  keep 
up.  So,  Fairfax  County  had  no  choice. 
It  either  had  to  go  into  the  money  mar- 
ket and  pay  record  high  interest  rates  or 
turn  its  schoolchildren  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happened  in  Fair- 
fax County  is  one  more  warning  to  this 
Congress  that  it  must  do  something 
about  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money.  How  many  warnings  like  this 
do  we  need? 

I  place  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1966: 

Interkst  Is  $4.6  MnxioK  on  $7.5  Million  in 
Bonds 

The  nationwide  pinch  of  tight  money  was 
painfully  evident  to  the  Fairfax  Board  of 
County  Supervisors  yesterday  when  they  sold 
$7.5  million  In  school  construction  bonds  at 
the  whopping  Interest  rate  of  4.4643  percent. 

Walter  W.  Cralgle,  the  County's  financial 
consultant,  asserted  that  the  money  market 
Is  "chaotic"  and  "in  a  state  of  near  panic," 
and  recommended  that  the  Supervisors  hold 
off  selling  bonds  If  at  all  possible. 

But  Fairfax  must  build  schools  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  classroom  every  working  day. 
and  the  Supervisors  reluctantly  decided  to  go 
ahead. 

At  the  rate  of  Interest  accepted  yesterday, 
the  county  will  have  to  p»ay  baclc  (4,556,250 
In  Interest — 60.8  percent  of  the  principal  sum. 
"This  Is  rough  on  taxpayers,"  consultant  said. 

"The  failure  of  the  Administration  In 
Washington  to  take  any  fiscal  action  has 
placed  an  Impossible  burden  upon  the  mone- 
tary authorities."  Cralgle  maintained. 

Cralgle  said  the  Coimty  should  collect  real 
estate  taxes  semiannually  Instead  of  once  a 
year  to  speed  up  the  fiow  of  revenue  and  make 
It  possible  to  pay  for  more  capital  Improve- 
ments out  of  current  funds. 

Supervisor  Stanford  E.  Parrls,  only  Repub- 
lican on  the  Board,  took  a  few  digs  at  "the 
Texas  cattle  baron  we  would  think  would  be 
more  interested  in  locking  the  bam  door  be- 
fore the  horse  was  stolen,"  then  moved  that 


the  staff  be  directed  to  study  semiannual  col- 
lections.   His  motion  passed  unanimously. 

Cralgle  said  the  County's  problems  art 
shared  by  mimlclpalltiee  throughout  tb« 
state  and  country. 

"The  financial  management  of  the  countj 
has  resulted  in  an  excellent  credit  rating  but 
money  just  Isnt  available  at  reasonable 
rates,"  he  said. 

The  Interest  rate  agreed  to  yesterday  was 
comparable  with  those  on  bonds  recently  is. 
sued  by  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  and  the  State  of  California  and 
lower  than  rates  recently  accepted  by  such 
municipalities  as  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.,  and 
Chicago. 

A  year  ago,  according  to  Coimty  Budget 
and  Research  Director,  PhlUp  Dearborn  a  rate 
of  3.5  percent  would  have  been  the  highest 
the  County  would  have  accepted. 

Yesterday's  buyer  was  Halsey  Stuart  &  Co. 
of  Washington  and  New  York. 


VS.  sECURrriES  sales 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  what  our  Re- 
publican friends  call  "fiscal  gimmickiy" 
concerning  the  Participation  Sales  Act. 
In  order  to  make  the  record  a  bit  clearer 
on  this  Issue,  I  would  like  my  Republican 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  letter 
which  Professor  Seymour  Harris  wrote 
the  New  York  Times  recently  on  the  Issue 
of  "fiscal  gimmickry." 

Professor  Harris  outlines  the  numerous 
occasions  when  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration resorted  to  measures  which  my 
Republican  colleagues  today  would  call 
gimmicks.  The  present  administration 
has  a  broad  past  record  of  the  Republi- 
can administration  upon  wliich  to  pick 
such  "gimmicks." 

Professor  Harris'  letter  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Sept.  17, 
1066] 
Suspension  or  U.S.  SscTTRmES  Sale 
To  the  Editob: 

In  your  Sept.  13  editorial  "End  of  a  Fiscal 
Gimmick,"  you  criticize  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration for  selling  participation  Issues, 
notably  participation  In  Federally  sectired 
loans,  and  approve  the  termination  of  sales 
by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

This  kind  of  "gimmickry"  is  not  new.  The 
party  In  power  increasingly  prefers  a  system 
of  accounting  that  minimizes  the  size  o{  the 
budget. 

For  example,  in  Elsenhower's  first  four 
years  the  sales  of  certain  capital  assets  were 
five  times  as  large  as  In  Truman's  last  four 
years.  The  recourse  to  guarantees— not 
counted  as  budgetary  expenditures— as 
against  loans — counted  as  expenditures— was 
at  a  record  level  under  Elsenhower. 

Among  the  practices  used  by  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  were  not  to  appropri- 
ate money  equal  to  earnings  to  trust  funds 
such  as  the  Civil  Service  Fund;  borrowing 
outside  the  Treasury,  with  borrowings  not 
Included  In  the  national  debt;  sales  of  assets 
by  the  Government  inclusive  of  mortgages 
and  claims  on  commodities;  financing  capital 
Improvements  by  paying  rent  Instead  of  capi- 
tal expenditures  as  In  the  past,  and,  finally, 
setting  up  trust  funds  as  a  means  of  excluil- 
Ing  expenditures  from  the  budget.  Let  us  not 


forget  Elsenhower's  propos4l  for  a  $101-bll- 
Uon  road  fimd  outside  the  iudget. 

TO  CUT  FRIVATB  SI^BTOINO 

The  Times  seems  to  Im^ly  that  there  Is 
no  case  for  participation  Issues.  Certainly 
the  Treasury  has  to  Issue  long-term  secu- 
rities at  some  time.  It  Is  a- mistake  to  Issue 
these  securities  in  periods  of  high  imemploy- 
ment,  for  they  then  weaken  recovery  forces 
in  private  markets,  and  it  Is  oonsldered  smart 
policy  to  issue  them  In  the  midst  of  an 
overheated  economy  to  reduce  private  spend- 
ing. Surely  the  case  for  long-term  Issues, 
participation  or  others,  to  contribute  toward 
antl-tnflatlonary  pressures,  seemed  strong 
late  In  1066.  i 

A  crucial  reason  for  the  L&dmlnistratlon's 
abandonment  of  its  participation  policy  was 
that  the  money  market  had  become  much 
tighter  than  could  have  been  anticipated  In 
the  last  quarter  of  1065,  whem  the  Adminis- 
tration was  putting  its  final  touches  on  the 
1967  Budget.  Surely  nelthpr  the  Adminis- 
tration nor  economists  cotild  have  antic- 
ipated such  extreme  and  unprecedented  In- 
creases In  Interest  rates,  '^e  Independent 
action  of  the  "Fed"  could  also  not  have  been 
anticipated.  i 

It  is  perhaps  over-slmpUfjIljig  the  problem 
to  say  that  the  Johnson  Wdminlstratlon's 
"desire  to  make  the  budget  deficit  look 
smaller  led  It  to  forge  a  policJr  that  effectively 
reinforced  the  Federal  Re^rve's  monetary 
stringency." 

The  fact  Is  that  there  werei  ether  objectives 
also:  giving  private  credit  racllitles  an  In- 
creased stake  In  the  credit  markets;  con- 
tributing to  an  antl-lnfl^tlonary  policy 
through  sale  of  assets  In  an  anticipated  over- 
heated economy,  reducing  t^e  upward  pres- 
sure on  short-term  rates  and  treating  the 
eiceislve  recourse  to  short-tprm  markets. 
SiTMdUR  E.  Hassu. 

CAMBRnxa.  Mass..  Sept.  ii,.  1966 


POLAND'S  MILLEl 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Srt^aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Nelpt  York.  Mr. 
Weaker,  on  Saturday,  September  17  last, 
I  had  the  great  honor  of  being  a  guest  at 
a  luncheon  sponsored  by  Poland's  Mil- 
lennium Committee  here  in  Wastiington. 
The  guest  of  honor  on  thi^  occasion  was 
His  ExceUency,  Bishop  Wladyslaw  Ru- 
bin, auxiliary  to  Stefan  Cardinal  Wys- 
zinakl,  primate  of  Polandl  During  the 
course  of  the  luncheon  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  extremely  interesting 
conversation  with  Bishop  Rubin,  who  is 
Quite  proficient  In  the  English  language 
I  came  away  with  the  impreesion  of  hav- 
uj«  met  a  truly  dedicated  and  patriotic 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septeniber  19.  1966, 
«owy  Swiat.  the  Polish  M<)ming  World. 
published  an  editorial  which  had  earlier 
appeared  in  the  Tablet,  the  official  organ 
01  the  diocese  of  Brooklyn.  The  edito- 
"»1  follows:  Ti 

Poland's  MnxiNNttrM 

Tbe  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  wlB  honor  and  be 

f^wed  Thursday.  Sept.   22j  when  Bishop 

JJfWaus  Rubin.  AuxUlary  to|  Btefan  Cardl- 

"«  wyazlnskl.  Primate  of  Pol^d,  celebrates 


Mass  at  St.  James  Pro-Cathedral.  To  be  pre- 
sided over  by  Archbishop  McEntegart,  the 
liturgical  solemnities  here  will  be  part  of 
the  current  commemoration  of  Poland's  mU- 
lennlum  as  a  Christian  nation,  an  anniver- 
sary that  Is  being  duly  observed  these  days  In 
all  parts  of  the  free  world.  Our  own  federal 
government,  for  example,  has  Issued  an  artis- 
tically striking  postage  stamp  commemora- 
tive of  the  occasion. 

One  thousand  years  ago.  with  the  baptism 
of  Prince  Mleszko,  ruler  In  Posen.  the  chris- 
tlanlzatlon  of  Poland  began.  The  present 
anniversary  of  that  event  calls  for  widespread 
and  prolonged  Jubilation,  signalizing  as  It 
does  so  extended  and  so  honorable  a  span  of 
time  as  all  of  ten  centiurles.  Under  happier 
conditions  than  those  which  now  obtain, 
Poland  woizld  be  celebrating  vrtth  becoming 
unrestraint  and  festivity  Its  people's  oneness 
In  faith  and  ctUture — both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mindful  of  the  way  In  which  the  Commu- 
nist regime's  systematic  and  ruthless  sup- 
pression of  civil  and  religious  freedom  In  that 
country  is  marring  the  Joy  of  the  mlUen- 
nlxim  observance,  Archbishop  McEntegart 
directed  that  the  following  petition  be  added 
this  year  to  the  Prayer  of  the  Faithful  in  the 
Sunday  Liturgy  for  May  1,  Feast  of  St.  Joseph 
the  Workman : 

"That  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  continue 
to  Inspire  the  valiant  Polish  people  and  that, 
by  her  Intercession,  they  be  granted  the 
grace  and  the  strength  to  survive  with  un- 
daunted faith  their  present  oppression  as 
they  have  so  many  times  In  the  past,  we  pray 
to  the  Lord". 

The  Church  in  our  Diocese  owes  much  to 
Polish  Inomigrants  who  in  large  numbers 
come  here  to  escape  oppression  of  one  kind 
or  another  in  the  homeland  they  loved. 
Msgr.  John  K.  Sharp  m  his  very  readable 
and  rewarding  "History  of  the  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn  1853-1063"  recaUed  their  arrival  on 
our  shores : 

"From  1851  to  1800  over  600,000  Poles,  with 
a  background  of  religious  and  political  re- 
pression and  persecution  .  .  .  came  to  the 
United  States.  Prussian  Poland  furnished 
the  majority  of  these  immigrants  until  1800, 
when  Poles  from  Russia  began  surpassing 
them  in  number.  By  1870  they  had  become 
noticeable  in  Brooklyn  and  Greenpolnt. 
Most  of  them  had  been  farmers  but  In 
America  they  became  industrial  wcwkers." 

With  their  strong  faith,  tempered  by  ad- 
versity, and  their  high  sense  of  Christian 
morality,  fortified  with  the  elements  of  hero- 
ism and  sacrifice,  the  Polish  settlers  in  our 
midst  made  their  special  and  considerable 
contribution  to  the  formation  of  a  great 
American  diocese. 

In  thankful  recognition  of  what  these 
newcomers  of  a  not  too  distant  yesterday 
have  done  for  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  we 
hall  the  fiourtshlng  Polish  parishes  In  Kings 
and  Queens  Counties.  We  think  too  of  the 
many  vocations  of  the  priesthood  and  to  the 
religious  life  vrtth  which  the  families  of  those 
parishes  have  enriched  this  Diocese's  nu- 
merous apostolates. 

On  a  local,  national  and  International  level, 
Polish  history  reveals  an  exemplary  truth. 
A  thousand  years  of  Polish  Christianity  have 
blessed  the  Church  and  the  world  with  a  peo- 
ple unsurpassed  in  that  best  of  twin  al- 
legiances: devotion  to  the  City  of  God  and 
devotion  to  the  City  of  Man. 

We  are  honored  to  Join  with  our  Arch- 
bishop in  celebrating  with  gratitude  the  Po- 
lish people's  abiding  service  to  Chtirch  and 
State.  Together  with  him  we  mourn  the 
suffering  now  being  endured  by  Poles  in  their 
home  country.  We  are  with  them  in  praying 
for  an  early  deliverance  from  the  evU  forces 
that  oppress  them. 

Our  prayer  for  them  and  our  acclaim  of 
them  is  one  and  the  same:  Long  live  that 
noble  land  of  Christ's  heroes  and  heroines  I 


DEDucrnBiLrrY  op  teiachers* 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Whitk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  for  me  today  to  Join  other 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  sponsoring  legislation  to  in- 
sure the  tax  deductibility  of  educational 
expenses  and  certain  travel  incurred  by 
members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

For  teachers  the  expense  incurred  in 
going  to  college  is  an  ordinary,  neces- 
sary and  customary  business  expense, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  deductible  for 
Federal  income  tax  purp>oses. 

Since  the  Issuance  of  the  present  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  ruling  that  such 
educationsd  expenses  are  deductible,  the 
allowance  of  such  deductible  items  has 
been  varied  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  some  instances  teachers  have  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  deducting  such  neces- 
sary business  expenses.  On  July  8,  1966, 
the  IRS  published  proposed  regulations 
on  the  deductibility  of  educationtil  ex- 
penses. The  proposed  regulations,  if 
made  final,  would  make  most  teachers' 
educational  expenses  nondeductible. 

Teachers  hi  the  United  States  today 
are  of  a  necessary  and  commendable 
high  quality.  It  is  a  requirement  today 
for  maintaining  liigh  quality  teachers 
in  our  schools  for  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  return  to  college  for  addi- 
tional training. 

Our  teachers  are  keeping  abreast  of 
developments  in  teaching  techniques  and 
sharing  in  the  new  stores  of  Information 
rapidly  becoming  available,  by  returning 
to  colleges  and  universities  after  meeting 
minimum  requirements  for  the  Job.  I 
believe  it  Is  fine  commentary  on  Ameri- 
can teachers  that  continued  education 
Is  a  professional  requirement.  It  is  such 
a  requirement,  and,  therefore,  a  bona  flde 
deductible  item  and  one  to  be  encouraged. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  con- 
nection the  shortage  of  teachers  In  the 
United  States  today.  As  members  of  the 
Congress  we  must  assure  members  of  this 
profession,  at  the  very  least,  the  deduct- 
ibility of  a  legitimate  business  expense, 
a  right  to  which  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions are  entitled. 

My  legislation  will  write  into  law  the 
present  IRS  regulations  regarding  edu- 
cational expenses,  and  negate  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  My  legislation  wUl 
clarify  this  issue  of  tax  policy  and  guar- 
antee to  teachers  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment that  Is  reasonable  and  equitable. 
Under  tills  legislation  a  taxpayer  who  is 
a  teacher  during  the  taxable  year  or  who 
was  a  teacher  during  any  of  the  4  pre- 
ceding taxable  years  will  be  allow»i  to 
deduct  from  his  gross  income  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  pursuing  courses  for 
academic  credit  and  degrees  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  certain 
travel  expenses  relating  to  this  education. 
The  excellence  of  education  and 
America's  teachers  Is  at  the  very  heart 
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of  our  adrazicement.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  89th  Congress  have  been 
notable  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
swift  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  be 
in  accord  with  this  wise  educational  pol- 
icy and  to  the  credit  of  the  89th  Congress. 


BUSINESSMEN  SHOULD  WAGE  PRI- 
VATE WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  McFAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remains  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  take  up  this  week  the  leg- 
islation that  would  extend  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  think  It  highly  appropriate  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Murray,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Trenton  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Murray's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  September  Issue 
of  the  chamber's  magazine,  is  entitled 
"Businessmen  Should  Wage  Private  War 
on  Poverty." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  action 
which  could  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
goals  we  are  seeking  than  to  have  our 
business  community  enlist  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  While  government  can  do 
much  to  help  provide  opportimlty  to 
those  who  need  it,  I  am  convinced  that 
our  efforts  will  come  to  naught  If  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  does  not  en- 
list in  this  effort.  Happily,  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  tliroughout  the  coun- 
try are  coming  to  realize  they  have  a 
role  to  play,  and  I  am  enormously  pleased 
that  Mr.  Murray  has  enlisted  the  Tren- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  Murray's  article  is  as  follows: 
BusuimaiucBi  Shottld  Waom  Pstvats  Wab  oir 

POVXBTT 

(By  J.  C.  Murray.  Jr.,  president.  Greater 
Trenton  Cluunber  of  Commerce) 

If  you  are  wondering  wbere  the  war  on 
poverty  la  going  to  lead,  you  are  not  alone. 
Buslneumen  throughout  the  country  are 
getting  reetleas  with  what  they  see  and  hear. 
Some  of  these  men  have  rolled  up  their 
eleeres  and  waded  Into  battle. 

What  do  these  front  line  veterans  say? 
Their  report  Is  clear.  "It  Is  Imperative"  they 
say,  "that  business  leaders  throughout  the 
country  become  more  involved  on  solving  the 
nation's  social  problems." 

This  conclusion  will  not  really  surprise 
most  of  us.  We  have  known,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  said,  that  supplying 
money  and  criticism  Is  not  enough. 

It  Is  probable  that  most  buslne88m<sn  feel 
they  are  already  carrying  a  heavy  load.  But 
If  we  are  needed,  what  does  getting  more 
Involved  mean?  And  what  are  the  stakes  we 
are  playing  for? 

Getting  more  Involved  means  getting  In- 
terested. It  means  "applying  to  social  prob- 
lems the  same  analytical  treatment  vre  give 
business  problems".  It  means  devoting  a 
larger  proportion  of  our  available  time  to 
the  top  social  problems  of  our  comniunlty. 
It  means  truly  seeing  these  needs,  not  being 
auperflclaUy  aware  of  them. 

Businessmen  and  others  who  have  looked 
Into   the   antlpoverty   programs   and   other 


welfare  programs  find  them  tending  toward 
habit  forming  dependence  on  government. 
Some  are  Ineffective  and  some  overly  costly. 
If  we  are  Interested  In  Individual  freedom 
and  private  Initiative,  we  must  shape  the 
proper  solution.  We  are  needed  to  encourage 
policies  which  promote  economic  growth 
"the  greatest  force  In  the  fight  against 
poverty." 

What  have  some  businessmen  done  In  this 
field?  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  pointed 
out  three  examples.  (1)  one  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  started  Its  own  private  Job 
training  and  employment  program.  (3)  in 
another  city,  several  local  businesses  en- 
courage high  school  dropouts  to  continue 
their  education  and  also  place  them  in  Jobe 
at  the  same  time.  (3)  one  business  which 
manufactiires  building  supply  materials  is 
experimenting  with  rehabilitation  of  slum 
housing.  They  are  looking  for  ways  to  make 
this  method  profitable  for  private  Investors 
through  Improved  materials,  techniques  and 
other  economies.  Throughout  the  country 
your  fellow  businessmen  are  applying  their 
training  and  experience  to  the  difficult  social 
needs. 

What  are  the  stakes  on  this  battle  for  Im- 
proved welfare  of  the  people  of  our  nation? 
They  are  the  highest  of  stakes,  the  familiar 
ones,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. We  are  once  again  being  teeted  to  de- 
termine whether  as  a  society  we  possess  a 
sufficient  sense  of  Individual  responsibility 
to  be  free,  or  whether  we  wlU  defer  to  an  all- 
powerful  government.  Some  of  our  fellow 
businessmen  have  said  "It  Is  Imperative  that 
business  leaders  throughout  the  country  be- 
come more  Involved  In  solving  the  nation's 
problems."     What  Is  your  answer? 


WASHINGTON'S  STREET  XJGHTING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnslxt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  In  the  Rxcou>  an 
article  by  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.,  that  ap- 
peared In  the  September  20, 1966,  issue  of 
The  Washington  Post  on  Washington's 
street  lighting  program. 

HiSTOUC  OLOBXB  BXLOVXD  8T  I^NT — ^RxUCBT- 
QfO    NXAEINO    COMPLRION.    BTTT    NOBTAIiXLa 

FOB  DmxiCT  or  Coluicbxa  Pduoo  Lamps 
Mat  Himikb  Piockkss 

(By  Leonard  Downle,  Jr.) 

Washington's  highway  officials  are  nearly 
finished  with  an  eight-year.  $10  million  effort 
to  reUght  Washington's  streets,  but  they  still 
are  not  sure  If  they  will  be  able  to  eliminate 
darkness  In  the  middle  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Since  1963,  the  District  Highway  Depaxt- 
ment  has  replaced  more  than  40,000  street 
lights  In  Washington.  Most  of  the  North- 
east and  Southeast  quadrants  of  the  city 
have  been  relit.  Wwk  Is  now  progressing  In 
the  Northwest. 

But  lighting  experts  fear  that  nostalgia 
over  the  old  "Washington  globe"  lights  still 
standing  In  Georgetown  and  the  Capitol  Hill 
and  monument  areas  downtown  will  block 
efforts  to  Improve  lighting  In  those  areas. 

The  specially  designed,  egg-shaped  Wash- 
ington globe,  standing  atop  Its  fluted  post, 
became  the  street  light  standard  for  the  Cap- 
ital City  in  1023. 


Lighting  experts  have  since  criticized  it  ag 
a  dangerously  Inefficient  light  source  which 
leaves  huge  gaps  of  total  darkness  on  the 
street  and  sidewalk  midway  between  two 
llghtposts;  throws  as  much  light  Into  the  sky 
as  onto  the  ground,  and  creates  a  dangerous 
glare  for  drivers  looking  Into  It  from  the 
surroimdlng  darkness. 

"When  you  drive  down  the  middle  ol 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  for  Instance,"  one 
critic  said,  "you're  In  total  darkness." 

But  when  the  city  got  the  money  In  196] 
to  begin  replacing  all  the  old  globes  with 
mercury  vapor  lights  hung  high  over  the 
street  on  slim  pendant  poles,  a  flood  of  pro- 
tests engulfed  the  Highway  Department. 

The  P^ne  Arts  Commission  didn't  want  the 
Washington  globes  replaced  by  "goosenecks" 
on  monument  streets  like  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. Residents  of  Georgetown,  the  Capitol 
HIU  restoration  area  and  other  residential 
neighborhoods  objected  both  to  the  neir 
light's  design  and  the  bright  light  Uut 
shlned  Into  some  of  their  second-story  bed- 
rooms. 

At  one  point,  the  Highway  Department 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  Installation  of 
mercury  vapor  lamps  only  on  freeways  and 
heavily  traveled  commercial  streets.  The 
Washington  globes,  with  brighter  bulbs  in- 
side and  on  top  of  slightly  taller  poles,  would 
remain  everywhere  else. 

Then  came  protests  from  lighting  englneen 
that  the  old  lights  would  leave  the  streett 
havens  for  nighttime  traffic  accidents  and 
street  crimes. 

The  Highway  D^>artment  compromised 
and  began  installing  higher-powered  incan- 
descent lights  (not  mercury  vapor)  on  ex- 
isting wooden  utility  p>oles  In  most  red- 
dentlal  areas.  They  brought  the  brigt^tnest 
of  lights  on  those  streets  up  to  recommended 
standards. 

Then  along  came  Rep.  Chablxs  P.  Farnsut 
(D-Ky.),  a  freshman  Congressman  and 
former  Mayor  of  Louisville  who  has  devoted 
much  of  his  career  to  the  cause  of  good  street 
lighting  to  cut  crime  and  traffic  accidents. 

He  told  the  Highway  Department  that  It 
ought  to  be  lighting  up  the  city's  alleys,  too. 
Now,  they  are  being  relit  with  the  brighter 
Incadescent  lamps  on  wooden  poles. 

By  1968,  the  Highway  Department  expects 
to  have  the  Job  finished  everywhere  but  is 
Georgetown,  the  Capitol  Hill  area  and  the 
monvunent  streets,  where  the  Washington 
globes  remain. 

Perhaps  significantly,  night  street  crimes 
have  been  on  a  sharp  upswing  recently  In  the 
Georgetown  and  Capitol  HIU  areas. 

Rep.  Faknslzt  has  collected  statistics 
showing  that  relighting  campaigns  in  sec- 
tions of  Chicago,  Louisville.  St.  Louis.  Kansas 
City  and  New  York  City  resulted  In  sharp  re- 
ductions of  nighttime  trafllc  fatalities  and 
street  crimes. 

Daniel  J.  Hanson,  deputy  director  of  Wash- 
ington's Highway  Department,  says  highway 
officials  are  trying  to  satisfy  thoee  objecting 
to  replacing  the  Washington  globes  on  es- 
thetic grounds  by  experimenting  with  mer- 
cury vajjor  lamps  on  top  of  the  old  fluted 
poles. 

The  mercury  lamps  dont  work  too  well  In 
the  old  globes,  so  the  Highway  Department 
Is  trying  several  other  flxture  designs  intend- 
ed to  go  well  with  Federal-period  townhouses 
In  Georgetown  and  classical  revival  Govern- 
ment buildings.  Many  of  these  experimental 
lights  line  12th  Street  ne..  Just  north  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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THE    COPYRIGHT    LAW    REVISION 

BILL,  H.R.  4347— THE  FIRST  MAJOR 

REVISION  IN  OVER  57  YEARS 

Mr;   McFALL.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastbnm bur]  mar 


extend  his  remarks  at  thls|  tx)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraileous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  j 

There  was  no  objection.   J  [ 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  ^r.  Speaker. 
this  morning  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary began  consideration  of  an 
amended  version  of  HJl.  1847.  for  the 
general  revision  of  the  cdpyrlght  law. 
Ibis  law  has  not  been  revised  since  1909. 
Meanwhile,  major  changes  In  technology 
have  rendered  an  overhauling  of  the 
statute  more  than  overdue. 

The  committee's  deliberattons  follow  a 
unanimous  recommendation  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3,  the  Copyright  Subcommit- 
tee, on  September  21,  1966.  It  marks  the 
eulmlnation  of  2  years  of  concentrated 
work  on  the  subcommittee's  ipart.  In  the 
first  session,  the  subcommittee  held  22 
days  of  public  hearings  on  the  measure, 
receiving  testimony  from  more  than  150 
witnesses.  In  the  present  session,  it  de- 
voted 51  executive  sessions  to  study  of 
the  legislation.  We  have  striven  to  pro- 
duce a  bill  that  will  efTectlve^  and  fairly 
accommodate  conflicting  interests,  that 
will  encourage  authorship] and  still  be 
fair  to  users  of  copyrighted  works. 

The  subcommittee  deeply  appreciates 
the  tireless  and  devoted  cooperation  and 
assistance  rendered  it  by  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  the  Honorable  Abraham  L. 
Kamlnstein,  and  his  st<iff,  notably 
George  D.  Cary,  Deputy  Register,  Abe  A. 
Goldman,  General  Counsel,  «nd  Barbara 
Ringer,  Assistant  Register.    ' 

I,  personally,  wish  also  1^  thank  my 
colleague  from  Virginia,  MJ-,  Poff.  and 
all  my  other  subcommltteb  colleagues 
for  their  scholarly  and  pattent  nonpar- 
tisan labors  in  mastering  this  complex 
and  Important  legislation  sind  bringing 
the  subcommittee's  task  to  fruition. 

Because  of  the  wide  interest  in  the 
revision  project  and  the  f  acti  that  several 
days  may  well  elapse  before  },be  amended 
bill  and  committee  report  are  generally 
available,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Recoro  a 
summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of 
HH.  4347  as  amended  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  follows: 

HJl.  4347,  AS  Amxnoxb,  Summabt  or 
Pkincipai.  Paovisioars 

ClUPTa.  1 :    BUBJXCT  ICATTKR  AMD  BCOTK  OF 
COPTUGHT 

Section  tOl:  Deftnitpna 
The  significant  definitions  in  section  101 
•111  be  mentioned  or  sununartaed  In  connec- 
tion with  uie  provisions  to  wh|ch  they  are 
BMt  relevant.  | 

Stction  102:  subject  matter '^n  general 
Requirements  of  Copyrlg)itablllty 
■Rie  basic  subject  matter  ol  copyright  Is 
Wlfled  as  "original  works  of  authorship" 
Mthave  been  "fixed"  In  a  "tangible  medium 
»  npression."  Under  the  definition  In  sec- 
tton  101.  a  work  Is  "fixed"  U  lt»  embodiment 
™  «  physical  object  Is  "permanent  or  stable" 
«Mr  than  "transitory,"  but  the  form  of 
™uon  Is  Umnaterlal  as  long  as  the  work  Is 
^We  of  being  perceived  dU'Wtly  or  made 
PWepUbie  through  any  exlstMg  or  future 
»«Wne  or  device.  | 

Categories  of  Copyrightable  Works 

Section   102   specifies   seven   categories   of 

^^rtghtable  works,  but  the  list  Is  "lUus- 

"ave  and  not  limitative."    Tfhe  enumera- 

"w  mcludea  all  classes  of  wi^tks  that  are 


copyrightable  under  existing  law  and  adds  a 
new  category  of  "sound  recordings."  "Pan- 
tomimes and  choreographic  works"  are  linked 
together  as  a  new  category;  "motion  pictures 
and  other  audiovisual  works"  are  specifically 
designated  as  a  separate  category. 

Section  103:  Compilations  and  derivative 
works 

Section  103  makes  clear  that  compilations 
and  derivative  works,  which  are  works  em- 
ploying pre-existing  material  or  data,  are 
fully  subject  to  the  basic  standards  of  copy- 
rlghtablllty,  and  defines  the  Interrelationship 
between  protection  of  pre-existing  and  of 
"new"  material  In  a  particular  work. 
Section  104:  National  origin 

Copyright  protection  for  unpublished 
works  would  be  granted  by  section  104,  as  Is 
now  the  case  under  the  common  law,  with- 
out regard  to  the  author's  domlcUe  or  na- 
tionality. Like  the  present  statute,  the  bill 
would  protect  published  works  of  foreign 
origin  only  If  the  country  of  origin  were 
covered  by  a  treaty  or  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation; the  President  would  be  authorized 
to  Issue  a  proclamation  If  he  finds  that  the 
coimtry  It  covers  extends  protection  to  U.S. 
works  and  to  Its  own  works  "on  substan- 
tially the  same  basis." 

Section  105:  United  States  Government 
toorks 

The  present  prohibition  against  copy- 
right In  Government  publications  is  retained 
and  ezi>anded  to  cover  any  published  or  un- 
published "work  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment"; the  term  Is  defined  as  "a  work 
prepared  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  part  of  his  offi- 
cial duties."  The  provision  would  not  pro- 
hibit copyright  from  being  secured  In  works 
prepared  Independently  under  a  Government 
contract  or  grant,  but  without  exception 
would  forbid  copyright  In  any  "work  of  the 
United  States  Government." 

Section  106:  General  scope  of  exclusive 
rights 

Under  the  general  approach  of  the  bUl, 
section  106  sets  out  the  exclusive  rights  of 
the  copyright  owner  in  broad  terms,  and 
sections  107  through  116  specify  various  lim- 
itations and  qualifications  applicable  to  par- 
ticular situations  and  particular  kinds  of 
works.  The  five  basic  rights  made  exclusive 
under  a  copyright  are:  (1)  the  right  to  re- 
produce the  work  In  copies  or  phonorecords; 
(2)  the  right  to  prepare  derivative  works 
based  on  the  copyrighted  work;  (3)  the  right 
to  distribute  copies  or  phonorecords  of  the 
work  to  the  public;  (4)  the  right  to  perform 
the  'vork  publicly:  and  (6)  the  right  to  dis- 
play the  woriE  publicly.  The  concept  of 
"public"  performance  or  display  is  defined 
to  include  activities  at  places  open  to  the 
public  and  where  "a  substantial  number  of 
persons  outside  of  a  normal  circle  of  a  fam- 
ily and  Its  social  acquaintances  Is  gathered." 
The  concept  also  Includes  transmissions  of 
performances  and  displays  to  members  of 
the  public. 

Section  107:  Fair  use 
Section  107  recognizes  the  present  Judicial 
doctrine  of  fair  use  and  restates  It  In  a  way 
that  offers  guidance  to  users  In  determining 
when  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  apply, 
but  without  changing  Its  scope.  (See  also 
section  S04(c)  (2)  regarding  Innocent  teach- 
ers as  to  what  cotutltutes  a  "fair  vue") 
Section  108:  Reproduction  of  works  in 

archival  collections 
Nonprofit  Institutions  having  archival 
custody  over  manuscripts  or  similar  collec- 
tions of  unpublished  works  of  scholarly  value 
are  given  the  privilege  of  making  facsimile 
reproductions  of  works  in  their  collections, 
as  long  as  the  reproduction  is  not  done  for 
profit  and  Is  "for  purposes  of  preservation 


and  security,  or  for  deposit  for  research  use" 
In  another  Institution  of  the  same  type. 

Section  109:  Effect  of  transfer  of  particular 
copy  or  phonorecord 
Section  109  restates  and  confirms  the  prin- 
ciple that,  where  the  copyright  owner  has 
transferred  ownership  of  a  partlcuUar  copy 
or  phonorecord  of  his  work,  the  person  who 
becomes  the  owner  Is  entitled  to  dispose  of 
the  copy  or  phonorecord  by  sale,  rental,  or 
any  other  means.  This  principle  does  not 
apply  where  a  person  has  acquired  possession 
under  a  rental  or  loan  arrangement,  without 
obtaining  ownership  of  the  object.  Under 
section  109(b) ,  the  owner  of  a  copy  would  be 
able  to  display  it  publicly  "to  viewers  present 
at  the  place  where  the  copy  Is  located,"  as 
long  as  he  does  not  project  more  than  one 
Image  at  a  time  or  transmit  Images  by  tele- 
vision or  similar  devices. 

Section  110:  Exemption  of  certain  perform- 
ances and  displays 

Pace-to-face  Teaching  Activities 
Clause  (1)  of  section  110  extends  to  all 
types  of  works,  and  exempts  from  copyright 
control  their  performance  or  display  by  "In- 
structors or  pupils  In  the  course  of  face-to- 
face  teaching  activities  of  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institution,"  where  the  activities  take 
place  "In  a  classroom  or  similar  place  de- 
voted to  Instruction."  A  special  exception 
to  this  privilege  is  made  for  motion  pictures 
or  other  audiovisual  works  In  certain  cases 
where  the  copy  used  for  the  performance  was 
not  lawfully  made. 

Instructional  Broadcasting 
Under  the  limited  conditions  specified  in 
section  110(2),  certain  Instructional  trans- 
missions would  be  exempted  from  copyright 
UabUlty.  The  exemption  would  apply  only 
to  transmissions  made  "by  a  governmental 
body  or  other  nonprofit  organization,"  and 
would  cover  displays  of  any  type  of  work  and 
performances  of  nondramatlc  literary  or 
musical  works  (not  Including  motion  pic- 
tures and  other  audiovisual  works).  The 
performance  or  display  must  be  "a  regular 
part  of  the  systematic  Instructional  activities 
of  a  governmental  body  or  a  nonprofit 
educational  Institution."  The  transmission 
must  not  cover  a  radius  of  more  than  100 
miles,  thus  excluding  from  the  exemption 
simultaneous  satellite  or  nationwide  net- 
work transmissions,  and  its  time  and  content 
must  be  controlled  by  the  transmitting 
organization,  thus  excluding  transmissions  of 
Intructlonal  materisQ  to  Individual  users  by 
means  of  computers  and  the  like.  The 
transmission  must  be  Intended  primarily  for 
reception:  (1)  In  classrooms  or  similar 
places;  or  (2)  by  "persons  to  whom  the 
transmission  Is  directed  because  their  dis- 
abilities or  other  special  circumstances  pre- 
vent their  attendance  In  classrooms";  or  (3) 
by  "officers  or  employees  of  governmental 
bodies  as  a  part  of  their  official  duties  or 
employment." 

ReIlglo\is  Services 
The  exemption  In  clause  (3)  of  section  110 
covers  performances  of  a  nondramatlc 
literary  or  musical  work  "or  of  a  dramatlco- 
muslcal  work  of  a  rellgloiis  nattire,"  and 
displays  of  works  of  all  kinds,  "In  the  course 
of  services  at  a  place  of  worship  or  other 
religious  assembly." 

Certain  Other  Nonprofit  Performances 
Section  110(4)  exempts  the  performance 
of  a  nondramatlc  literary  or  musical  work, 
"otherwise  than  In  a  transmls&lon  to  the 
public,"  where  there  Is  no  profit  motive  and 
no  "payment  of  any  fee  or  other  compensa- 
tion for  the  performance  to  any  of  Its  per- 
formers, promoters,  or  organizers,"  If  either 
of  two  conditions  Is  met:  (1)  no  direct  or  In- 
direct admission  charge  Is  made,  cr  (2)  the 
net  proceeds  are  "used  exclusively  for  educa- 
tional, reUglouB.  or  charitable  purposes  and 
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not  for  private  financial  gain."  In  the  second 
altuatlon,  however,  the  coypyrlght  owner 
woxild  be  entitled  to  forbid  fund-raising  per- 
fonnancee  for  purposes  to  which  he  objects 
by  giving  notice  at  least  seven  days  before  the 
perfomiance. 

Mere  Beceptlon  in  PubUc 
lender  section  110(6)   there  would  be  no 
copyright   liability  for   merely   turning   on 
an  ordinary  radio  or  teleylalon  receiver  In 
a  public  place. 

Section  111:  Secondary  transmiasUms,  in' 
cludiny  community  antenna  television 

General  Purpose  of  the  Section 
Section  111  sets  out  varloxia  limitations  on 
the  ezcliislve  rights  of  the  copyright  owner 
with  respect  to  secondary  transmissions  of 
his  works  to  the  public.  Secondary  trans- 
missions covered  by  the  section  Include  the 
operations  of  community  antenna  systems, 
nonprofit  boosters  and  translators,  passive 
common  carriers,  and  relays  to  hotel  rooms 
and  the  like. 

General  Exemptions 
The  following  secondary  transmissions  are 
exempted  from  copyright  liability  \mder 
section  111(a):  (1)  mere  relays  to  the  pri- 
vate rooms  of  hotels  and  the  like,  unless 
there  is  a  direct  charge  for  the  retransmis- 
sion; (2)  secondary  transmissions  of  in- 
structional broadcasts  exempted  imder  sec- 
tion 110(2);  (3)  secondary  transmissions  by 
common  carriers  who  have  no  control  over 
program  content  or  selection  of  the  recip- 
ients of  the  secondary  transmission,  and 
who  merely  provide  communications  chan- 
nels for  the  use  of  others. 

Nonprofit  Secondary  Transmissions 
Wholly  noncommercial  secondary  trans- 
missions by  governmental  bodies  or  other 
nonprofit  organizations  (boosters,  transla- 
tors, cooperatives,  etc.)  would  be  exempt  un- 
less the  secondary  transmitter  also  engages 
in  one  of  the  activities  covered  by  section 
in(b). 

Exemption  of  Secondary  Transmisaiona 
Solely  Within  Primary  Transmitter's 
Normal  Area 

Where  a  secondary  transmitter  does  not 
operate  beyond  the  area  normally  encom- 
passed by  the  primary  transmitter,  he  is 
exempt  from  copyright  llabUity  unless  he 
engages  In  one  of  the  activities  covered  by 
subsections  (b)  or  (c)  of  section  ill. 
Secondary  Transmission  Fully  Actionable 

Except  for  the  relays  to  hotel  rooms,  in- 
structional retransmissions,  and  passive 
common  carrier  activities  covered  by  sub- 
section (a) ,  a  secondary  transmitter  is  fully 
liable  If  he  does  any  of  the  following:  (i) 
alters  program  content;  (2)  originates  pro- 
grams (with  some  limited  exceptions);  (3) 
charges  for  particular  transmissions;  (4) 
picks  up  primary  transmissions  not  intended 
for  reception  by  the  public  at  large;  (5) 
operates  outside  the  primary  transmitter's 
normal  area  and  has  not  recorded  his  iden- 
tity in  the  Copyright  Ofllce;  (6)  operates 
outside  the  primary  transmitter's  iformal 
area  and  within  an  area  adequately  served 
by  other  primary  transmitters;  "or  (7) 
operates  in  any  area  normaUy  encompassed 
by  one  or  more  transmitting  faculties  other 
than  the  primary  transmitter,  if  he  has  re- 
ceived notice  that  one  of  them  has  already 
acquired  the  exclusive  right  to  transmit  the 
copyrighted  work  In  tliat  area, 
limited  Liability  for  Certain  Secondary 
Transmissions 

tXnleM  section  111(b)  is  appUcable,  UabU- 
Ity  for  certain  secondary  transmissions 
would  be  limited  to  recovery  of  a  reasonable 
Ucenae  fee;  this  would  generally  be  true 
where  the  secondary  transmittter  is  not  op- 
erating in  an  adequately  served  area  and  has 
not  received  notice  of  an  exclusive  license. 


Where  the  court  finds  the  infringer  failed  to 
accept  a  reasonable  offer,  recovery  of  a  rea- 
sonable license  fee  may  be  increased  up  to 
three  times  (and  in  no  case  to  less  than 
•260) ;  and  where  It  finds  that  the  copyright 
owner  failed  to  accept  a  reasonable  offer.  It 
may  vrlthhold  monetary  recovery  and  award 
costs  and  attorney's  fees  to  the  infringer. 
Section  112:  Ephemeral  recordings 
Section  112  of  the  bill,  unlike  the  present 
law,  recognizes  the  right  of  a  transmitting 
organization  to  make  "ephemeral  recordings" 
of  works  (other  than  motion  pictures  and 
other  audiovisual  worlLs)  that  it  Is  entitled 
to  transmit  to  the  public.  Under  subsection 
(a),  an  ^.-ganlzation  that  has  acquired  the 
right  to  transmit  the  work  (or  that  Is  free 
to  transmit  it  xinder  section  114)  may  make 
a  single  copy  or  phonorecord  of  a  particular 
program  embodying  a  performance  or  dis- 
play of  the  work  if  It  Is  used  solely  for  the 
organization's  own  transmissions  within  its 
own  area  and  after  six  months  Is  destroyed 
or  preserved  solely  for  archival  purposes. 
Section  112(b)  deals  with  the  special  situa- 
tion of  nonprofit  organizations  that  are  free 
to  transmit  a  work  under  the  instructional 
broadcasting  exempUon  of  section  110(2); 
it  would  allow  reproductions  of  two  copies 
or  phonorecords  under  certain  conditions 
and  would  extend  the  period  of  use  to  one 
year.  A  work  that  came  Into  being  as  the 
result  of  an  ephemeral  recording  could  not 
be  copyrighted  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners  of  copyright  in  the  pre-existing  works 
employed  in  it. 

Section  113:  Reproduction  of  pictorial, 
graphic,  or  sculptural  works  in  useful 
articles 

Section  113  is  intended  to  make  clear  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  changes  the  present  law, 
as  expressed  in  the  court  decisions,  concern- 
ing: (1)  the  copyright  status  of  a  work  that 
is  employed  as  the  design  of  a  useful  article, 
or  (2)  the  rights  of  a  copyright  owner  in  a 
"pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural  work  that 
portrays  a  useful  article  as  such"  with  re- 
spect to  "the  making,  distribution,  or  exhi- 
bition of  the  usefiil  article  so  portrayed." 
Section  114:  Sound  recordings 

Under  the  bill,  as  provided  by  section  106 
and  in  more  detail  by  section  114,  soxmd  re- 
cordings would  be  recognized  as  copyright- 
able works  in  themselves,  and  would  be  pro- 
tected against  unauthorized  duplication  and 
the  distribution  of  phonorecords  duplicated 
without  authority.  However,  the  owner  of 
copyright  in  a  sound  recording  woxild  not  be 
given  an  exclusive  right  of  public  perform- 
ance, nor  would  he  have  rights  against  some- 
one who  merely  imitates  his  recording 
without  capturing  the  same  sounds. 

Section  115:  Compulsory  license  for 
phonorecords 
The  essential  features  of  the  present  com- 
pulsory license  for  the  making  and  distribu- 
tion of  phonorecords  of  copyrighted  musical 
works  have  been  retained  In  section  115.  but 
with  a  number  of  modifications  and  clarifica- 
tions. The  present  statutory  royalty  for 
each  composition  recorded  under  a  compul- 
sory license  would  be  raised  to  a  rate  of  two 
and  one-half  cents  per  phonorecord,  or  one- 
half  cent  per  minute  of  playing  time  on  each 
phonorecord,  whichever  Is  larger.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  failure  to  obtain 
either  a  compulsory  or  a  negotiated  license, 
or  a  default  in  payments  under  a  compulsory 
license,  would  make  the  user  fully  liable  as 
an  infringer. 

Section  116:  Performances  on  coin-operated 
phonorecord  players 
Instead  of  the  outright  exemption  of  the 
present  law  and  the  proposals  to  impose  full 
liability  on  "Jxikebox"  performances  con- 
sidered earlier,  the  bill  in  section  116  adopts 
a  system  of  compulsory  licensing  for  public 
performances    by    means    of    coin-operated 


phonorecord  players.  In  general,  a  Jukebot 
operator  who  has  not  negotiated  Ucenaa 
with  the  owners  of  copyright  (or  their 
agents)  in  the  compositions  publicly  pa. 
formed  on  his  machines  could  obtain  a  com- 
pulsory license  by:  (1)  recording  the  phono^ 
record  player  In  the  Copyright  Office  at  speci- 
fied  intervals;  (2)  posting  a  certificate  of  aj 
record  on  the  box;  (3)  filing  a  statement  in 
the  Copyright  Ofllce  listing  the  songs  per. 
formed  during  the  preceding  year  that  were 
not  covered  by  a  negotiated  license;  and  (4) 
making  quarterly  statements  of  account  and 
royalty  paymenta  to  copyright  owners  who 
are  identified  on  phonorecords  performed 
without  a  negotiated  license.  Special  pro- 
visions are  made  to  require  a  cop3rright  owner 
to  claim  payment  when  he  was  not  Identified 
on  the  phonorecords  used,  and  there  are  also 
provisions  making  noncomplylng  operaton 
fully  liable  for  copjrrlght  Infringement.  The 
royalty  rate  established  by  section  116(c)(2) 
is  payable  for  each  quarter  during  any  part 
of  which  the  song  Is  available  in  the  phono- 
record player,  and  is  either  (1)  three  centi, 
or  (2)  a  prorated  amount  of  less  than  three 
cents,  based  on  box  capacity  and  the  total 
nimiber  of  songs  available  for  performance 
during  the  quarter. 

CHAFTZB      2:      OWNXaSHIP     AND     TRANSFQ    Of 
COPTHIOHT 

Section  201:  Copyright  ownership 
Initial  ownership 

Section  201(a)  restates  the  established 
principles  that  copyright  ownership  orlgt- 
nates  in  the  author,  and  that  the  authors  ol 
a  "Joint  work"  are  co-owners  of  the  copy, 
right.  Under  section  101  a  "Joint  work"  It 
defined  as  "a  work  prepared  by  two  or  men 
authors  with  the  intention  that  their  con- 
tributions be  merged  into  inseparable  or 
interdependent  parts  of  a  unitary  whole." 
Works  Made  for  Hire 

Subsection  (b)  retains  the  present  prUi- 
clple  governing  works  made  for  hire:  that  In 
such  cases  "the  employer  or  other  person 
for  whom  the  work  was  prepared  Is  con- 
sidered the  author."  A  "work  made  for  hire" 
is  defined  in  section  101  to  include  not  only 
"a  work  prepared  by  an  employee  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment,"  but  also  a  group 
of  special  types  of  works  that  have  been 
"sjjeclally  ordered  or  commissioned"  for  cer- 
tain specified  purposes,  if  there  has  been 
an  express  agreement  to  consider  the  work 
as  one  "made  for  hire." 

Contributions  to  Collective  Works 
Section  201(c)  states  explicitly  that  each 
Individual  contribution  to  a  collective  work 
such  as  an  encyclopedia  article  or  a  story 
first  published  in  a  magazine.  Is  considered 
a  separate  work  in  which  copyright  owner- 
ship "vests  initially  in  the  author."  Sub- 
section (c)  also  establishes  a  presumption 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  transfer. 
the  author  retains  ownership  of  copyright 
in  his  contribution  and  the  publisher  ac- 
quires only  certain  publishing  rights. 

Transfer  and  Divisibility  of  Copyright 
Copyright  ownership  is  transf  errable  under 
the  bill,  as  under  the  present  statute,  by  any 
means  of  conveyance  or  by  operation  of  law. 
Clatise  (2)  of  section  201(d)  is  Intended  to 
solve  the  problems  that  have  arisen  under 
existing  law  because  of  the  theory  that  copy- 
right Is  indivisible;  it  provides  that  "any  of 
the  exclusive  rights  comprised  In  a  copy- 
right, includng  any  subdivision  of  any  of  the 
rights  specified  by  section  106.  may  be  trans- 
ferred •  •  •  and  owned  separately." 
Section  202:  Distinction  between  oanership 
of  copyrights  and  material  object 
Section  202  makes  clear  a  principle  also 
stated  in  the  present  law:  that  ownership  of 
a  copyright,  and  ownership  of  a  material 
object  embodying  a  copyrighted  work,  u* 
separate  and  independent,  and  that  transfer 
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of  one  does  not  necessarily  )>Lean  transfer  of 
the  other.  The  bill  wotilc  reverse  a  pre- 
sumption, held  to  exist  under  common  law, 
that  an  author  or  artist  trinsfers  his  liter- 
ary property  rights  when  he  transfers  owner- 
sblp  of  his  manuscript  or  work  of  art  with- 
out reserving  them. 

Section  203:    Termination  cf  transfers  and 
licenses    ' 

For  works  copyrighted  afiter  the  effective 
date,  the  bill  drops  the  rendwal  provision  of 
the  present  statute  under  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  copyright  ownership  reverts 
to  the  author  or  other  specllOed  beneficiaries 
at  the  end  of  28  years.  Instead,  section  203 
permits  the  termination  of  lany  grant  made 
by  an  author,  or  by  two  or  imore  authors  of 
a  joint  work,  after  35  years  (or  40  years  in 
some  cases).  Termination  <^t  a  grant  can  be 
effected  by  majority  action  of  the  authors 
who  signed  It  or  of  their  !  Interests;  if  an 
author  Is  dead  his  right  to  terminate  can  be 
exercised  by  the  action  of  a  specified  majority 
of  his  widow  and  children  or  grandchildren. 
Termination  would  require  the  serving  of  an 
advance  notice  on  the  g^rantae  within  speci- 
fied time  limits.  Grantees  would  be  given 
the  equivalent  of  a  right  oC  "first  refusal," 
and  any  grantee  who  has  n^ade  a  derivative 
work  under  his  grant  couldj  continue  to  use 
It  even  after  termination. 

Sections  204  and  205:  Execution  and  recor- 
dation of  transfirs 
The  bill  would  clarify  and  tighten  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  cheating  with  the 
execution  and  recordation  lof  transfers  of 
copyright  ownership.  Re|iBtration  and 
proper  Identification  of  the  ijopyrlghted  work 
it  covers  would  be  condition^  for  according  a 
recorded  document  constructive  notice. 

CRAFTXR    3:    rSDEBAI.    PRE-EM»TION    AMD    DnKA- 
TION    OP    COPTRlpHT 

Section  301:  Single  Federal  system 
The  present  dual  system  lof  protection  of 
works  under  State  common  ll{iw  (or  statute) 
before  they  are  pubUshed,  aikfl  under  Federal 
statute  after  publication,  ip'  replaced  by  a 
single  system  of  Federal  statutory  protec- 
tion for  all  published  and  unpublished 
works.  Common  law  protedtton  would  con- 
tinue for  works  that  are  4ot  fixed  in  any 
tangible  form,  but  as  soon  B£  fixation  takes 
place  they  are  subject  to  axcluslve  Federal 
protection  imder  the  bill  eten  though  they 
are  never  pubUshed  or  registered.  Under 
the  definition  of  "fixed"  1»  section  101,  a 
copyrightable  work  that  is  being  transmitted 
and  fixed  simultaneously  is  considered  "fixed" 
at  the  moment  of  its  transmission. 
Section  302:  Duration  of  cok^p-ight  in  works 
created  under  new  law 
The  new  law  would  change  the  present 
term  of  copyright  (28  years  from  publication 
or  registration,  plus  a  renewal  of  28  years) 
and,  for  works  created  after  it  comes  into 
effect,  would  provide  a  basla  term  of  the  life 
of  the  author  and  60  years  after  his  death. 
As  In  most  countries,  "Joint  works"  would  be 
protected  for  fifty  years  frdfla  the  death  of 
the  last  surviving  author.]  A  term  of  76 
years  from  pubUcation,  wtt*i  a  maximum 
limit  of  100  years  from  creation,  would  gen- 
«raUy  be  provided  for  anonymous  works. 
pseudonymous  works,  and  works  made  for 
hire.  Under  section  302  the  Copyright  Ofllce 
would  maintain  records  of  Information  con- 
cerning the  dates  when  authors  died,  and  a 
system  of  presvimptlons  U  established  to 
cover  situations  where  a  user  cannot  deter- 
mine the  date  of  a  particular;  author's  death. 
Section  303:  Duration  of  ^tpyright  in  pre- 
^wnjr  works  under  coninon  law  protec- 

tJnpublished  worka  undit  common  law 
protection  when  the  new  lat»  becomes  effec- 
tive would  be  brought  under  statutory  pro- 
wcuon  and  given  the  applicable  statutory 


term.  To  insure  that  a  reasonable  period  of 
protection  is  given  to  all  these  works,  and 
to  induce  their  publication,  the  bill  provides 
that  in  no  case  will  their  term  expire  before 
1992,  and  that,  if  published  before  then,  the 
term  in  these  works  will  extend  at  least  to 
2017. 

Section  304:  Subsisting  copyrights 
Under  section  304,"  copyrights  subsisting  in 
their  first  term  when  the  new  law  takes 
effect  would  last  for  28  years  from  the  date 
they  were  secured,  but  could  then  be  re- 
newed for  a  second  term  of  47  years.  Sub- 
sisting renewal  copjrrlghts  would  automat- 
ically be  extended,  and  would  expire  76  years 
after  first  publication  or  registration.  In 
both  cases  the  bill  contains  provisions  similar 
but  not  identical  to  those  of  section  203, 
permitting  the  termination  of  transfers  and 
licenses  under  certain  circimistances  during 
the  last  19  years  of  the  extended  copyright. 

CHAPTER    4:     COPTBICHT    NOTICE,    DEPOSrr,    AITO 
REGISTRATION 

Sections  401  and  402:  General  notice  require- 
ments 
Sections  401  and  402  require  that  a  pre- 
scribed notice  of  copyright  appear  on  all 
visually-perceptible  copies  of  copyrighted 
works,  and  on  all  phonorecords  of  sound 
recordings,  whether  published  "in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere."  Unlike  the  present 
law,  however,  compliance  with  the  notice 
requirements  of  the  bUl  is  not  an  absolute 
condition  of  copyright. 

Section  403:  Contributions  to  collective 
toorks 

Section  403  is  aimed  at  clarifying  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  contributions  pub- 
lished without  a  copyright  notice  in  collec- 
tive works  bearing  a  general  notice  of  their 
own.  A  contribution  may  continue  to  bear 
its  own  notice  but,  except  for  independent 
advertisements,  "a  single  notice  appUcable 
to  the  collective  work  as  a  whole"  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  to  cover  the  separate  con- 
tributions it  contains. 

Section  404:  Effect  of  omission  of  notice 
Omission  of  copyright  notice,  whether  de- 
liberate or  inadvertent,  would  not  invalidate 
a  copyright  if:  (1)  the  omission  was  from 
a  "relatively  small  number"  of  publicly  dis- 
tributed copies  or  phonorecords,  or  (2)  copy- 
right registration  for  the  work  is  made  before 
or  within  five  years  after  the  notice  was 
omitted,  and  a  reasonable  effort  has  been 
made  to  correct  It.  In  both  cases  section 
404  would  shield  an  innocent  infringer,  who 
had  been  misled  by  the  omission,  from  Ua- 
blllty  for  actiial  or  statutory  damages  under 
certain  circumstances. 
Section  405:  Error  in  notice  with  respect  to 
name  or  date 
Under  section  406(a) ,  the  use  of  the  wrong 
name  In  the  copyright  notice  wlU  not  In- 
validate a  copyright.  Unless  the  error  has 
been  corrected  in  the  records  of  the  Copy- 
right Office,  however,  an  innocent  infringer 
who  had  been  misled  by  the  error  and  had 
acted  under  the  supposed  authority  of  the 
person  named  in  the  notice  would  have  a 
complete  defense.  Under  subsection  (b),  an 
antedated  notice  might  shorten  the  term 
of  protection  but  would  not  otherwise  affect 
the  validity  of  the  copyright.  Notices  post- 
dated by  more  than  one  year  and  notices 
lacking  in  either  a  name  or  date  are  treated 
the  same  as  cases  where  the  notice  has  been 
omitted  altogether. 

Section  406:  Deposit  for  the  Library  of 
Congress 
The  deposit  of  copies  or  phonorecords  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  their  deposit 
for  registration  of  a  claim  to  copyright,  are 
closely  related  but  separate  tmder  the  bill. 
Under  section  406  the  right  of  the  Ubrary  to 
obtain  copies  and  phonorecords  for  Its  col- 


lections would  be  preserved,  but  "this  de- 
posit is  not  a  condition  of  copyright  protec- 
tion" and  does  not  need  to  l>e  coupled  with 
copyright  registration.  The  sanction  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  deposit  require- 
ments would  be  a  fine  rather  than  loss  of 
copyright  protection,  and  certain  categories 
of  material  not  needed  or  wanted  by  the 
Library  could  be  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirements. 

Sections  407.  408.  409:  Copyright 
registration 
Registration,  which  would  not  be  required 
as  a  basic  condition  of  copyright  protection 
unless  the  notice  had  been  omitted  under 
404,  could  be  made  at  the  same  time  as 
deposit  for  the  Library,  thus  aUowlng  a 
single  deposit  to  serve  both  purposes.  The 
Register  of  Copyrights  la  given  authority  to 
establish  flexible  deposit  requirements  to 
cover  certain  classes  of  material,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  accept  optional  forms  of  de- 
posit and  the  grouping  of  related  works  in 
special  cases.  Under  section  409  the  cer- 
tificate of  registration  would  be  "prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  copyright  and 
of  the  facts  stated  in  the  certificate"  if  regis- 
tration is  made  before  or  within  five  years 
after  first  publication;  otherwise  the  court 
may  give  it  the  evidentiary  weight  it  con- 
siders appropriate. 

Sections  410  and  411:  Effects  of  failure  to 
register 

The  present  requirement  that  copyright 
registration  precede  the  Institution  of  a  suit 
for  copyright  infringement  is  retained  in 
section  410,  but  that  section  would  also  per- 
mit an  applicant  whose  claim  to  copyright 
has  been  refused  registration  to  maintain  an 
infringement  action  If  the  Register  of  Copy- 
rights is  notified  and  permitted  to  Join  the 
suit.  Except  for  a  grace  period  of  three 
months  after  pubUcation,  section  411  would 
req\are  a  court  to  withhold  any  award  of 
statutory  damages  or  attorney's  fees  for  In- 
fringements occurring  before  registration. 

CHAPTER  5  :  COPTRICHT  INmiNGEMENT  AND 
REMEDIES 

Section  501:  Parties  to  infringement  suits 
Consistent  with  the  principle  of  dlvlsibUlty 
Of  copyright  established  In  section  201(c), 
section  601(b)  permits  the  "legal  or  beneficial 
owner  of  an  exclusive  right  under  a  copy- 
right" to  bring  suit  for  infringement  "of  that 
particular  right  committed  while  be  is  the 
owner  of  it."  The  subsection  also  contains 
provisions  with  respect  to  notice.  Joinder,  or 
intervention  of  others  who  may  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  copyright,  aimed  at  iM'otecting 
their  intereats  and  avoiding  a  multipUcity  of 
suits. 

Sections  502  through  508:  Remedies  for  in- 
fringement 
Aside  from  damages  and  profits,  the  reme- 
dies for  copyright  infringement  avaUable 
under  the  present  law  are  retained  without 
substantial  change  in  the  bill.  Under  sec- 
tion 504,  the  copyright  owner  would  be  able 
to  elect  recovery  of  either  his  "actual  dam- 
ages and  any  additional  profits  of  the  In- 
fringer," or  statutory  damages.  The  bUl 
would  permit  recovery  of  profits  in  addition 
to  actual  damages  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
"attributable  to  the  infringement  and  are 
not  taken  into  account  in  computing  the 
actual  damages."  The  copyright  owner  could, 
at  his  option,  recover  statutory  damages  of 
not  less  than  (250  or  more  than  (10,000  for 
all  of  the  "infringements  involved  in  the 
action,  with  reei>ect  to  any  one  work,  for 
which  any  one  Infringer  Is  Uable  indlvlduaUy, 
or  for  which  any  two  or  more  infringers 
are  liable  Jointly  and  severaUy."  The  (10,- 
000  maximum  could  be  Increased  to  (20.000  in 
cases  of  wUlful  Infringement;  the  (250  mini- 
mum could  be  reduced  to  (100  where  the  in- 
fringer was  entirely  innocent,  or  could  be 
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remitted  altogether  In  the  case  of  "an  In- 
structor In  a  nonprofit  institution"  who  In- 
fringed by  reproducing  copyrighted  material 
for  classroom  use  In  the  honest  belief  that 
,  what  he  was  doing  constituted  a  fair  use. 

CBAPm  • :  MANTTTAfrruaiNO  axquiRXKXMT  and 

IMPORTATION 

Section  SOi:  Manufacture  of  certain  coplet 
in  the  United  States 
Oeneral  requirement 
The  present  law,  which  is  subject  to  many 
exceptions  and  limitations,  requires  English- 
language  books  and  periodicals  to  be  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States  in  order  to  be 
protected  for  the  full  copyright  term.    The 
works  principally  affected  by  this  require- 
ment today  are  those  by  American  authors. 
Section  601  retains  a  manufacturing  require- 
ment,   but    with    substantial    changes    that 
would  narrow  Its  scope  and  prevent  it  from 
causing  technical  forfeitures  of  protection. 

Scope  of  requirement 

In  addition  to  narrowing  the  classes  of 
works  covered  by  the  manufacturing  require- 
ment, section  601  deflnee  "manufacture  In 
the  United  States"  in  such  a  way  that  the 
printing  of  copies  In  this  country  from  Im- 
ported "reproduction  proofs"  would  be  out- 
side its  scope.  The  niunber  of  cc^ies  of  a 
foreign  edition  that  could  be  Imported  with- 
out violation  of  the  requirement  would  be 
raised  from  1.500  to  2,000. 

Enforcement 
Instead  of  the  complete  loss  of  protection 
that  can  result  from  violation  of  the  manu- 
facturing clause  today,  section  601  provides 
for  the  possible  loss  of  certain  rights  against 
Infringers. 

Section  602:  Infringing  importation 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  unauthorized 
Importation  of  "copies  or  phonorecords  of  a 
work  that  have  been  acquired  abroad"  is  an 
Infringement  of  copyright  imder  section 
602 (a) .  The  limited  exceptions  apply  to  im- 
portation for  governmental  use,  for  use  (not 
sale)  by  Individuals,  and  for  library  or 
archlTal  use;  there  are  special  restrlctlonB 
with  respect  to  audiovisual  works.  Although 
an  unauthorized  Importer  would  be  liable 
for  Infringement  whether  the  copies  he  was 
Importing  were  "piratical"  or  were  lawfully 
made,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  would  be  au- 
thorized to  exclude  only  "piratical"  copies. 

Section    603:    Enforcement    of   importation 
1»rohibition$ 

The  prohibitions  against  Importation  In 
sections  601  and  602  would  be  subject  to 
enforcement  under  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral. Section  603  ( b )  would  permit  establish- 
ment of  a  new  procedure  for  dealing  with 
articles  alleged  to  be  "piratical,"  and  sub- 
section (c)  deals  with  the  disposition  of  ex- 
eluded  articles. 

CHApm  7:  coPTUOBT  omcs 

Sectiona   701    through   708:   Administrative 
provisions 

The  provisions  of  Chapter  7,  dealing  with 
the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the 
Copyright  Office,  are  generally  restatements 
of  provisions  In  the  present  statute.  Section 
704  provides  for  unpublished  deposits  to  be 
retained  throughout  the  term  of  copyright 
and  for  published  deposits  to  be  retained  as 
long  as  possible;  a  new  procedure  would  per- 
mit applicants  to  request  permanent  reten- 
tion of  their  deposits.  Continued  publica- 
tion of  catalogs  of  copyright  registrations  la 
required  under  section  707,  but  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  is  given  more  discretion  to 
determine  the  tartn  and  frequency  of  publi- 
cation. The  fee  schediUe  In  section  708  is 
consistent  with  the  fees  provided  by  Public 
Law  8»-297,  enacted  by  the  present  Congress 
and  efTectlve  November  26,  1965. 


CONGRESS    INTENDED    BANKS    TO 
COME  UNDER  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  issue  of  Banking  magazine 
carries  an  article  entitled  "Congress, 
Justice — and  Mergers."  The  article 
contains  a  number  of  comments  of  sev- 
eral Congressmen  contending  that  Con- 
gress, in  passing  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1966,  in  some  ways  attempted  to  remove 
bajiks  from  coverage  of  the  suititrust 
laws. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts.  The  act  clearly  reasserts  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  banks  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  I 
have  written  to  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  Banking  magazine,  outlining  the  facts 
surrounding  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of 
1966.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter 
which  more  vividly  points  out  the  fact 
that  banks  are  indeed  subject  to  anti- 
trust laws: 

COiroKCBS  OP  THX  XJmTWD  Statxs, 

H0X»B  op  RXPUSKNTATTVXS, 

Washington,  D.C.  September  27, 1966. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  P.  BOGI.X. 

SditoT  and  Publisher, 

Banking, 

90  Park  Avenue, 

New  York.  N.T. 

Dbab  Sis  :  As  a  member  of  the  Domestic  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  of  the  House  Banking 
and  C\irrency  Committee.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  comments  printed  In  the 
September  1966  issue  of  Banldng  on  the  Bank 
Merger  Act.  The  Domestic  Finance  Sub- 
committee held  eight  weeks  of  bearings  on 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966.  I  attended  each 
.  and  every  session  of  the  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings and  supported  the  legislation  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  full  Committee.  In  the 
House.  I  supported  the  bill  to  final  passage. 
I  have  set  forth  this  detailed  record  of  my 
participation  and  support  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1966  because  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  comments  of  my  colleagues 
concerning  the  construction  of  that  Act. 

The  Act  clearly  reassert  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  banks  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws.  For  the 
first  time  the  Act  specifically  requires  the 
hanking  agencies  to  give  paramount  reliance 
on  antitrust  criteria  In  considering  bank 
merger  applications.  For  the  first  time  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966  expressly  declares 
that  no  bank  merger  may  be  approved  by  the 
banking  agencies  which  violates  Section  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  (the  antlmonopoly  pro- 
vision). If  this  standard  had  been  applicable 
prior  to  the  merger  In  the  Lexington  case, 
the  banking  agency  Involved  would  have  had 
to  deny  the  application.  In  my  view,  this  is  a 
prime  example  of  how  the  antitrust  laws 
will  apply  to  bank  mergers  "not  only  with 
equal,  but  more  force  than  before." 

What  the  Congress  did  in  enacting  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966  was  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  the  confusion  created  by 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960.  Under  the 
earlier  legislation,  the  banking  agencies  were 
authorized  to  apply  one  standard  In  their 
approval  of  bank  mergers  whUe  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 


the  courts  were  required  to  apply  anotlier 
standard.  Because  of  this  confusion,  Con- 
gress provided  an  exemption  for  three  bank 
mergers  occurring  before  the  Supreme  Coun 
had  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  effect  of 
the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960  on  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  bank  mergers 
The  exemption  provided  for  those  three  bant 
mergers  was  provided,  not  because  Congrea 
sought  to  exempt  banlcs  from  the  appUca. 
tlon  of  the  antitrust  laws.  That  action  was 
justified  by  a  Congressional  determination 
that  the  equities  in  those  cases  indicated 
that  the  mergers  had  taken  place  in  good 
faith,  the  banks  having  had  reasonable 
grounds  to  rely  on  the  banking  agencies  to 
approve  mergers  under  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
of  1960. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1966  was  to  provide  for  the  banking 
agencies  and  the  courts  alike  a  single  yard- 
stick for  the  evaluation  of  bank  mergers,  it 
re-enforced  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  such  mergers  by  prohibiting  agency 
approval  of  a  merger  which  would  result  in 
monopoly.  Furthermore,  it  prohibits  thow 
mergers  which  have  a  substantial  anticom- 
petitive effect  unless  the  proponents  of  the 
merger  are  able  to  establish  that  the  con- 
venience and  needs  of  the  community  for 
the  merged  institution  clearly  outweigh  thli 
anticompetitive  effect.  This  provision  doet 
represent  a  slight  modification  of  the  abso- 
lute application  of  antitrust  laws  to  bank 
mergers.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  burden  of  persuasion  Is  on  the  propo- 
nents of  the  merger,  which  burden  must  be 
demonstrated  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

The  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1966  was  a  reaf- 
firmation by  Congress  of  its  Intent  to  con- 
tinue the  application  of  the  antitrust  lawi 
to  bank  mergers.  In  so  doing.  Congress  fur- 
ther reaffirmed  its  determination  to  presene 
a  competitive  banking  system  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  antitrust  exemption  Inevi- 
tably leads  to  total  rate  regulation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FKAKK  Annttnzio, 
Afembcr  of  Congress. 


SUPPORT  FOR  A  NUCLEAR  NONPRO- 
LIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  McFAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  my 
support  of  the  statement  issued  by  290 
distinguished  Americans  who  have 
formed  the  Educational  Committee  To 
Halt  Atomic  Weapons  Spread  and  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  remarks  of  my 
distingiiished  colleague  Representative 
PmDLKY,  printed  in  the  September  15 
Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record,  tak- 
ing issue  with  the  committee's  statement 
The  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Larson,  director  of  the  Rule  of  Law  Re- 
search Center  at  Duke  University,  seeks 
to  bring  resolution  to  the  major  Issue  di- 
viding the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  quest  for  a  nuclear  nonpro- 
lif  erati(Mi  treaty  that  would  halt  once 
and  for  all  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
throughout  the  world. 

There  Is  perhaps  no  more  compelllM 
issue  on  mankind's  agenda  than  to 
shackle  forever  the  destructive  power  01 


tbe  atom.  The  hope  of  k  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  to  put  existing 
weaponry  under  effective  control  to  pre- 
venu  other  nations  from  developing  or 
obtaining  these  devices  of  disaster. 
Those  who  seek  such  a  treaty  see  the 
pMsibility  of  a  future  In  which  small 
nations  possessing  such  weapons  could 
turn  a  minor  border  conflict  into  a  major 
human  disaster  for  all  mankind. 

They  see  in  this  treaty  also  a  second 
step,  following  upon  the  great  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  agreed  tp  while  the  late 
President  Kennedy  was  $till  in  office,  to 
effectively  gain  international  coopera- 
tion to  end  the  fear  of  |4«mic  weapons 
and  their  use.  1 

There  Is  today  one  majjor  outstanding 
Issue  preventing  the  accMnpllshment  of 
such  a  treaty — the  question  of  nuclear 
weapons  sharing,  specifically  with  West 
Germany.  Until  now  the  United  States 
has  insisted  that  any  rtOnprollferation 
treaty  must  allow  the  united  States  to 
share  its  weaponry  und^r  a  Joint  com- 
mand system  with  ^^est  Germany. 
Those  who  formed,  thi^  distinguished 
committee  of  citizens  point  out  quite 
rightly  that  this  sharing  Is  neither  nec- 
essary nor  desirable.  They  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  such  sharing  can  only  increase 
the  Soviet  fears  of  German  militaristic 
renaissance.  Such  sharing  also  would 
deprive  the  United  States  of  some  meas- 
ure of  its  effective  cor^trol  of  atomic 
weapons  ever  being  used| 

Representative  Fmnutt  has  argued 
that  to  deny  Germany  1^  share  in  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapoiis  for  their  self- 
defense  and  the  defense  df  Europe  would 
alienate  the  Germans  and  perhaps  would 
make  them  seek  to  develop  a  weapons 
system  of  their  own. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Anatole  Shub, 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  printed  in  the  Stnday,  Septem- 
ber 25.  1966,  issue:  1 
GoUfANS  Abb  Libxlkd  bt  cWicial  Mtths — 

LecENDs    Ake     Postkred     by    Bonn — ^Airo 

Washinoton — ^To     BoLsm     Poucns 

CONSKXVATTVXS 


or 


(By  Anatole  Sh«b) 

The  West  German  capital  of  Bonn  sits 
»cro8s  the  misty  Rhine  from  the  Seven  Hills 
In  which  the  Siegfried  legend— the  most 
powerful  of  the  Oerman  n  tths— Is  said  to 
have  taken  place  eons  ago. 

In  recent  times,  too,  Boni  has  been  the 
Bource  of  potent  mythology  whose  effects  have 
not  been  limited  to  West  Gtrmany  but  have 
wen  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  as  the 
master  mythmaker,  Konrad  Adenauer,  used 
to  play  the  game,  the  easiest  way  to  per- 
suade hu  fellow  Germans  of  anything  was 
to  have  it  labeled  "Madei  Jn  the  United 
States."  ] 

To  persuade  the  United  States,  Adenauer 
evoked  a  variety  of  specters.  There  were  the 
Mo-Nazis  and  natlonaUsts  Waiting  in  the 
*l>»gB  If  he,  the  moderate,  wtas  not  appeased. 
There  were  the  secret  (because  otherwise  in- 
'Wble)  proponents  of  a  "hew  Rapallo,"  a 
German-Russian  alUance,  w!ho  had  to  be 
lended  off. 

/^"■e  were  the  CommunUts,  the  neutral- 
BM  and  of  course  the  Soctlftl  Democrats— 
*hom  Adenauer  was  really  worrying  about. 
rae  Socialists  were  as  anathema  to  Stalin  as 
toHltler,  but  Adenauer  manHged  to  get  John 
^Mtw  Dulles  and  others  to  help  persuade 
w*  Germans  that  a  vote  for  the  Soclallsta 
would  deliver  the  world  to  l|he  Communists 


NXW   MTTHMAKERS 

Adenauer  Is  gone  now,  and  a  few  of  the 
old  myths  have  worn  thin  enough  for  all  to 
see  through,  but  the  mythmaking  habit  lives 
on  in  Bonn  and  in  Washington.  Franz-Josef 
Strauss  and  Gerhard  Schroeder  have  in  turn 
proven  adept  disciples  of  the  old  specter- 
raiser  and  willing  collaborators  have  not  been 
lacking  in  this  Capital  even  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Dulles  brothers. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  nervousness  In  official 
Washington  In  connection  with  this  week's 
visit  by  Chancellor  Erhard  springs  from  a 
series  of  long-cherished  myths  which  some 
people  in  the  Administration  have  begun  to 
question  but  others  remain  determined  to  de- 
fend.   A  few  topical  examples: 

A  NtTCLEAa  PHOBIA 

Myth:  "The  Germans"  want  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  If  they  don't  get  them  from  us,  they 
wUl  turn  elsewhere. 

Fact:  Public  opinion  polls  have  shown  con- 
sistently that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
ordinary  Germans  want  to  stay  as  far  away 
from  atomic  weapons  as  possible.  Bonn  po- 
litical leaders  are  so  defensive  on  the  subject 
that  they  rarely  raise  It  in  public;  in  Erhard's 
successful  campaign  for  re-election  last  year, 
he  never  once  mentioned  It  on  the  hustings. 

The  Socisd  Democrats  and  Free  Democrats, 
who  together  form  a  majority  in  the  current 
Bundestag  (parliament) ,  have  formally  urged 
Erhard  to  renounce  all  claims  to  possession 
or  "co-possession"  of  nuclear  hardware. 
Backbenchers  In  his  own  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union  feel  the  same  way. 

Neither  Russia,  Britain  nor  China  has  ever 
shown  the  slightest  disposition  toward  abet- 
ting German  nuclear  ambitions.  As  for  the 
French,  Strauss  did  evoke  some  interest 
among  Parts  officials  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Fourth  Republic  but  Oen.  de  Gaulle  spiked 
the  idea  firmly  upon  his  return  to  power.  He 
has  been  urging  the  United  States  for  eight 
years  to  return  an  equally  flat  "no"  to  Bonn's 
nuclear  hints.  In  the  atomic  field,  as  In 
others,  Bonn  has  nowhere  else  to  go  but 
Washington. 

"FKAB"   IS  POLITICAL 

Myth:  An  East-West  treaty  to  ban  tbe 
spread  of  atomic  arms  would  cause  a  politi- 
cal explosion  among  "the  Germans,"  who  are 
primarily  worried  about  their  security. 

Fact:  Parliamentary  debates  and  party 
congresses  this  year  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  clear  majority  In  Bonn  to  ratify  a  non- 
proUferatlon  treaty  and  no  political  party, 
mcludlng  Erhard's  CDU,  has  dared  attack 
the  nonproUferation  idea  openly.  In  private, 
Bonn  government  opposition  is  based  less 
on  fear  of  Soviet  attack  than  on  the  fear  that 
East  Germany  would  sign  the  pact  and  thus 
upgrade  its  international  status. 

A    WELCOUX    PRTTNING 

Myth:  "The  Germans"  would  be  upset  If 
the  Western  allies  reduced  the  number  of 
their  troops  In  West  Germany. 

Fact:  Most  ordinary  Germans,  especiaUy 
those  living  near  Allied  garrisons  and  bases, 
probably  would  welcome  a  phasing  out  of  the 
"occupation."  There  would  be  a  shock  If 
everyone  went  home  at  once,  but  a  partial 
cutback  (say,  by  two  American  and  one 
British  divisions)  would  hardly  cause  a  ripple 
among  the  general  public  unless  Bonn  of- 
flclals  deliberately  stirred  up  a  storm. 

As  for  these  officials,  their  resistance  to 
Allied  troop  reductions  Is  primarily  politi- 
cal, on  two  coimts:  (1)  any  dramatization 
of  the  East-West  detente  weakens  their 
"hard"  posture  toward  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  (2)  any  easing  of  external  tensions 
tends  to  help  the  Social  Democrats  as  the 
party  of  domestic  reform. 

PBANTOU    KXPKLLZB8 

Myth:  The  Bonn  government  cannot  ac- 
cept the  present  German  frontiers  and  make 
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peace  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  be- 
cause of  the  "ten  million"  expellees  who 
"control  a  fifth  of  the  vote." 

Fact:  Of  the  original  9.6  million  expellees, 
many  have  died,  many  were  too  young  to 
remember  the  expulsion  and  most  are 
thoroughly  integrated  Into  West  German  Ufe. 
Separate  expellee  parties  have  f aUed  dismally 
and  the  expellee  lobbies  that  harass  the  dem- 
ocratic parties  are  frequently  criticized  as 
unrepresentative. 

More  important,  the  expellee  organizations 
are  largely  a  creation  of  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment; they  could  scarcely  exist  without  the 
massive  official  subsidies  they  receive.  Their 
main  fiinction  is  to  persuade  the  outside 
world  that  Bonn  officUls  "cannot"  do  what 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  in  the  first  place. 

TBtK    KXTSEIiIIST    BOGET 

Myth:  The  present  Bonn  government  led 
by  Erhard,  Schroeder  and  Defense  Minister 
Kai-Uwe  von  Hassel  must  be  propped  up  by 
the  United  States  because  it  Is  "moderate" 
If  It  falls,  "extremists,"  "GauUlsts"  or  "neo- 
natlonallsts"  will  take  over. 

Fact:  From  the  viewpoint  of  American 
efforts  to  relax  tensions  in  Europe,  the  Er- 
hard team  has  been  as  hard  to  budge  as 
Adenauer  in  his  heyday.  If  it  fails,  the  main 
political  beneficiaries  will  indisputably  be 
the  Social  Democrats,  whose  foreign  poUcy 
hero  Is  not  Otto  von  Bismarck  but  John  F 
Kennedy  and  whose  domestic  program  is 
indistinguishable  from  the  Great  Society. 

If  the  promotion  of  a  stable  democratic 
system  In  Germany  remains  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  American  poUcy,  most  nonoffi- 
clal  observers  agree  that  a  change  of  admin- 
istrations must  come  sooner  or  later  The 
present  period  Is  at  least  as  propitious  as 
any  other  because  there  U  no  external  crisis, 
both  major  parties  are  responsible  and  the 
rising  younger  generation  Is  clearly  being 
aUenated  by  the  stodgy  conservatives  so  lone 
In  power. 

The  extent  of  youth's  alienation  Is  shown 
not  only  by  voting  statistics  (the  SPD  has  a 
clear  majority  of  under-45s)  but  by  some 
rather  disturbing  polls.  For  example,  nearly 
half  the  Germans  under  25  would  rather  Uve 
In  some  other  country;  a  full  third  would 
prefer  to  be  In  the  United  Stotes. 

UNTTT   SECONDABT 

Myth:  "The  Germans"  are  determined  to 
reunify  a  single  nation-state  within  the  1937 
frontiers. 

Pact:  This  Is  certainly  the  position  of  cur- 
rent Bonn  policy-makers,  some  of  whom 
were  also  In  government  service  In  1937. 
But  for  many  others — Including  nearly  ev- 
eryone under  36 — ^the  Eastern  territories  are 
lost  irrevocably  and  "unity"  In  a  single  na- 
tion-state matters  less  than  freedom  and  a 
decent  Ufe  for  the  17  million  citizens  of 
Communist  East  Germany.  If  that  territory 
could  become  another  Austria — free  and 
open — ^most  Germans  on  both  banks  of  the 
EUbe  would  be  satisfied. 

A   LIBELOTJS   STEREOTTFX 

^  The  underlying  myth,  therefore,  U  that 
"the  Germans" — the  stereotype  conjured  up 
by  Bonn  and  Washington  bureaucrats  resist- 
ing a  thaw  in  the  cold  war — bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  real  German  people. 

In  a  "vay.  the  stereotype  is  a  libel,  for  the 
69  million  citizens  of  West  Germany,  by  and 
large,  are  as  Interested  In  peace  and  pros- 
perity as  any  other  people.  Twenty-one 
years  after  the  war.  West  Germany  has  grown 
up  and  can  face  the  facts  of  life.  The  mys- 
tery is  why  the  United  Stotes  finds  It  so 
difficult  to  act  accordingly. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  article,  the 
argument  that  Germany  desires  nuclear 
weapons  or  that  they  would  seek  to  de- 
velop their  own  if  they  were  not  allowed 
a  share  is  one  of  the  great  myths  of  our 
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time.  It  is  clear  that  this  "obstacle"  to 
a  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  Is  not  an 
obstacle  at  all. 

In  view  of  this  there  surely  should  be 
no  objection  to  the  report  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  To  Halt  Atomic  Weap- 
ons Spread.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  \J3. 
Government  will  redouble  its  efforts,  re- 
move the  remaining  obstacle  and  allow 
us  to  push  forward  along  the  long  and 
difficult  road  to  the  day  when  nuclear 
war  will  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  man- 
kind. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  HR.  15111,  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act.  I  urge  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  action  on  this  proposal  so 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity 
may  proceed  with  the  urgent  business 
of  waging  the  war  on  poverty. 

This  legislation,  as  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
does  not  call  for  a  great  increase  in  ap- 
propriations. The  total  amount  of  money 
requested  to  support  the  nine  programs 
throughout  the  country  during  fiscal  year 
1967  is  $1,750  million.  This  is  only  a 
modest  increase  over  the  SlVi  billion 
appropriated  in  fiscal  1966.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  the  more  successful 
programs,  improve  those  which  have  not 
yet  demonstrated  their  effectiveness,  and 
initiate  several  new  projects  in  answer  to 
specific,  pressing  needs. 

HJl.  15111  provides  for  the  expansion 
of  three  programs  which  have  shown  the 
greatest  evidence  of  success — the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  Headstart,  and 
VISTA.  The  amendments  ask  for  an 
authorization  of  $496  million  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  as  compared 
with  the  $271  million  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  During  fiscal  year  1966,  528,- 
296  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  were  enrolled  in  1,477  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects.  Through  this 
program  these  high  school  dropouts  or 
potential  dropouts  have  been  given  a 
second  chance  in  life,  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue their  education,  to  return  to  school 
or  to  obtain  a  job.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments offer  several  improvements  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
Eligibility  to  enroll  in  the  Corps  would  be 
extended  beyond  the  present  limits  of  16 
to  21  years  of  age  to  students  in  the  9th 
through  12th  grades.  The  program 
would  also  be  expanded  to  allow  profit- 
maklng  organizations  to  participate. 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  would 
finance  the  training  costs  for  youths  em- 
ployed by  such  businesses  and  the  em- 
ployer would  pay  the  wages.  Greater 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  locating 


jobs  which  offer  a  chance  for  permanent 
careers  to  these  young  people,  particu- 
lar^ those  who  will  not  return  to  school 
for  futiu-e  education.  These  improve- 
ments, along  with  the  increased  expendi- 
ture, will  mean  that  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  will  be  able  to  reach  more 
young  people  and  give  them  new  hope 
for  the  future. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  Headstart 
program  over  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
This  past  summer  575,000  children  were 
enrolled  In  preschool  programs.  But  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  over  2  million 
children  ages  3  to  5  who  could  benefit 
from  Headstart  programs.  The  proposed 
amendments  ask  that  the  funds  for 
Headstart  be  increased  from  $180  million 
in  fiscal  1966  to  $352  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  This  will  not  only  mesui  that 
the  program  can  be  extended  to  reach 
more  children,  but  also  that  it  can  offer 
medical  and  dental  diagnosis  and  care. 
In  addition  to  educational  service.  More 
money  wUl  also  enable  more  children  to 
participate  in  year-round  Headstart  pro- 
grams. The  record  of  Headstart  more 
than  justifies  the  expansion  requested  tn 
this  legislation. 

The  third  program  to  be  enlarged 
under  H.R.  15111  is  VISTA,  Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America,  whose  appropria- 
tions would  be  doubled  from  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966  to  $31  million  in  fiscal 
year  1967.  Currently  3,274  volunteers 
are  In  training  and  on  the  job,  serving 
the  Nation's  poor  and  disadvantaged  at 
settlement  houses,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, in  migrant  worker  camps,  Appala- 
chian mountain  hollows,  and  nlghbor- 
hood  centers  in  slum  neighborhoods. 
The  VISTA  program  has  not  only  bene- 
fited those  for  whom  the  volunteers 
worked,  but  also  has  been  a  broadening 
educational  experience  for  many  who 
have  wished  to  be  of  service  to  their 
coimtry. 

I  do  not  intend  to  mention  all  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  this  bill.  They 
show  evidence  of  much  thoughtful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  committee 
responsible  for  this  legislation.  Some  of 
the  changes  are  for  the  purpose  of  tight- 
ening up  the  regulations  in  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  community  action  programs. 
Two  new  programs  are  proposed — the 
establishment  of  experimental  projects 
related  to  the  prevention  and  treatments 
of  narcotic  addicts,  and  a  program  of 
loans  of  up  to  $300  to  be  given  to  low- 
income  families  to  meet  emergency 
needs. 

Increased  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on 
job  training  for  those  formerly  con- 
sidered unemployable.  The  program 
employing  the  chronically  imemployed  In 
beautlfication  projects  would  be  replaced 
by  a  more  comprehensive  work-training 
program  for  the  hard-core  unemployed, 
especially  those  over  45  and  nonwhite. 
In  which  they  would  work  In  many  areas 
of  public  service,  including  health,  edu- 
cation, safety,  welfare,  and  conservation 
activities.  The  work  experience  pro- 
grams under  title  V  wUl  be  revised  to 
provide  greater  coordination  with  the 
manpower  and  development  training 
program  and  the  State  public  employ- 
ment offices.  This  reorganization  should 
mean  that  those  persons  eligible  for  this 


program  will  be  trained  In  a  skill  which 
Is  marketable  and  will  be  assisted  in  lo- 
cating permanent  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  examination  of  this 
bill  has  convinced  me  that  its  enactment 
is  a  necessity.  The  proposals  are  care- 
fully conceived  and  are  designed  to  ex- 
pand successful  programs  and  Improve 
those  which  have  received  criticism. 
The  additional  emphasis  on  education 
and  training  should  do  much  to  over- 
come the  inadequacies  facing  many  of 
those  who  are  poor.  I  urge  favorable 
consideration  and  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  program  has  been  the  target  of 
criticism  from  its  inception,  but.  like  any 
other  program  of  this  magnitude,  there 
will  be  some  deficiencies  In  Its  overall  op- 
eration. One  would  not  tear  down  an 
entire  'house  just  because  the  builder 
erred  in  the  placement  of  light  switches 
or  outlets,  or  his  painter  used  the  wrong 
color  paint  on  some  wall.  The  proper 
way  would  be  to  make  corrections  of 
these  errors  to  obtain  an  adequate  prod- 
uct. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  program 
which  has,  In  many  instances,  proven 
successful.  This  legislation  will  permit 
us  to  continue  it  and  make  corrections 
where  there  have  been  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  before,  I  sup- 
port this  program,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  not  spend  the  time  and  energy 
to  tear  it  to  shreds.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  before  us  Is  good  legislation  and  will, 
In  time,  remove  much  of  the  criticism 
leveled  against  it. 
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HEADSTART  FOR  WHAT? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wn.tiAMs]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widespread  waste  and  mismanagement 
which  have  characterized  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  antipoverty  program  have 
been  a  source  of  serious  concern  to  many 
Members  of  this  lx)dy,  myself  included. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  on  numerous  oc- 
casions that  the  overwhelming  evidence 
indicates  that  Instead  of  easing  the 
plight  of  the  Impoverished,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  served  largely  to  line  the 
pockets  of  bureaucrats  and  purchase  new 
power  for  unscrupulous  politicians. 

Even  more  distressing  Is  the  fact  that 
poverty  funds  have  often  been  utilized 
by  dvll  rights  activists  bent  on  inciting 
strife  and  civil  disobedience.    A  well- 
documented   article    appearing  In  the 
September    26,    1966    edition    of   Bar. 
ron's,  a  highly  respected  national  pub 
lication,  outlines  the  significant  relation 
ship  between  one  federally  financed  pov 
erty  project  in  Mississippi  and  the  miU 
tant    black    power    movement.    "The 
Story  of  the  Child  Development  Group 
of  Mississippi"  Is  extremely  timely  this 
week  when  we  are  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize  $1,750   billion  to  continue  the 
poverty  program. 


I  hope  my  colleagues  will  eiosely  scru- 
tjniae  this  article  since  it  dramatically 
points  up  the  necessity  of  aanendlng  the 
present  law  to  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  such  a  scandalous  situation.  More- 
over, it  confirms  the  view  that  poverty 
programs  must  be  administered  by  re- 
sponsible local  citizens  rather  than  Ir- 
responsible outside  elements!. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  aforementioned  article  from  Bar- 
ron's, entitled  "Headstart  tor  What?" 
as  part  of  my  remarks :  j 
Hmjwtabt  roR  What?  Thk  a»ORT  or  th« 
CHILD  Development  Oboup  o»|  IIississippi 

(By  Shirley  Schelbli) 
"No  part  of  the  (antl-povert»i)   funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  paragraph  sbbll  be  avall- 

I  able  for  any  grant  until  the  (0flice  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity)  Director  h43  determined 
that  the  grantee  Is  qualified  to  administer 
the  funds  and  programs  involvad  in  the  pro- 
poaed  grant."— 1066  antl-poveirty  program 
tpproprlatlon  bill.  | 

Washington.— Like  thousand!  of  others 
throughout  the  U.S..  a  group  It  poor  UtUe 
children  in  Shubuta.  Miss.,  hive  been  at- 
itndlng  Head  Start  classes  i^der  federal 
lusplces  to  prepare  them  for  ^hterlng  ele- 
mentary school.  They  must  have  gotten  a 
Uheral  education.  Por  classes  wiere  held  next 
iloor  to,  and  run  from  the  hon)4  of,  a  mlll- 
tut  clvU  rights  leader,  Mrs-J^Jlle  Jones. 
chairman  of  the  operation.  Other  groups 
used  the  home,  too.  Including  obe  woman  In 
residence  there  accused  of  transporting  per- 
lons  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  Civil 
rl^ts  meetings  were  held  and  according  to 

I  signed  affidavits,  breaches  of  pepce  occurred 

and  murder  was  attempted  on  tlhe  premises 

The  Shubuta  classes  are  Just  bee  example 

of  scandalous   Head   Start   operations    nm 

I  »lth  federal   grants  of  $7  million,  by  the 

lOilld  Development  Group  of|  Mississippi 
(CDMQ),  an  unincorporated  organization 
tontroUed  by  leftist  militant  IcivU  rights 
lortos,  representing    chiefly    tihe    Student 

I  Son-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  jothers.' 

INCITINO  TO  RIOT     ' 


SNOC,  the  Negro  group  whldti  launched 
I  the  cry.  "black  power,"  Is  led  ty  stokeley 
Itomlchael,  who  was  recently  larrested  In 
I  Itlanta  on  charges  of  Inciting  to  riot.  Mr 
I  armlchael  also  has  urged  Negroas  to  refuse 
I  a  serve  In  Vietnam.    The  National  Director 

I  Of  CORE  Is  Floyd  McKlsslck,  who  declared  on 

I I  television  program  last  moath:  "Non- 
I  *lence  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  Most  black 
1  people  will  not  agree  to  be  non-vl|aent." 

I  Investigation  Just  completed  by  the  Senate 
lipproprtatlons  Committee,  the  <fieneral  Ac- 
lOTnting  Office,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
pommlty  and  Sen.  John  -C.  SiSnnis  (D, 
J 1°*'  weal  that  funds  given  to  CDOM 
Ijwebeen  used  to  finance  civil  rights  vlo- 
IBce.  Investigators  have  Irrefbtable  evl- 
iwce  that  those  responsible  tot  the  Head 
I  art  program  have  paid  money  UllrecUy  to 
lacc,  and  that  Head  Start  scli<)oi  rooms, 
intchens.  grounds  and  automobile^  have  been 
IPiwed  at  the  disposal  of  civil  rlihte  actlvl- 

W^^}^  *^*^*  •'^  °^"°°  8fJ»t  already 
IWt,  the  Child  Development  Igroup  has 
l*M  a  request  for  »21  million  to  finance 
IW-round  operations.  However,  owing  to 
pmyestlgatlon.  the  Office  of  Opportunity 
IZ,'^°  asked  to  withhold  further  funds 
ISL  ^°  *^"  '^^'e  of  ovarwhelmlng 

ht^i  *^*  *8^°«=y  ^  expected  mnmentarlly 

CHECK    TO    SNCC 

Ifc^a'*  ^^^  almost  Incredible  *ory.  On 
Iti  ,!m.  ^^^-  °^0  announced  i  grant  of 
llBtT!^''5  *°  **"y  Holmes  Junior  CoUege, 
lita. "iv  *^*^  '  ^°^  *  ^e*''  Stant  program. 
■  «■  than  two  weeks,  the  ooUege  gave  at 
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least  one  check  for  «200  to  SNCC.  (A  photo- 
stat of  the  cancelled  check  is  In  the  files  of 
Sen.  Stknnis.) 

The  college  then  contracted  with  CDOM  to 
carry  out  the  whole  propram.  Paul  J.  Cotter 
Investigator  for  the  Senate  ApproprlaUons' 
Committee,  later  testified  that  the  coUege 
was  "used  merely  as  a  conduit  for  the  federal 
Head  Start  grant  ...  to  avoid  the  posslbUl- 
tles  of  a  governor's  veto."  (Section  209  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  says  a  gover- 
nor may  not  veto  an  OEO  grant  "to  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.") 

Sargent  Shrlver,  who  heads  the  War  on 
Poverty,  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual about  finding  a  college  to  operate  a 
Head  Start  program;  OEO,  he  said,  does  so  In 
many  states.  Mr.  Shrlver,  however,  failed  to 
add  that  for  the  other  Head  Start  programs, 
the  National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion arranges  one-week  orientation  courses 
for  teachers.  Mr.  Shrlver  made  an  exception 
for  CDGM  and  allowed  It  to  give  Its  own 
orientation  courses.  He  also  permitted  the 
agency  to  select  and  train  non-professional 
teachers  from  among  the  poor  (in  line,  says 
OEO  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
which  stresses  maximum  feasible  partlclpa- 
Uon  of  the  poor  In  the  War  on  Poverty) 

The  Group's  Head  Start  program  Is  unique 
In  other  respects,  too.  It  doesn't  come  under 
the  direction  of  local  community  action  pro- 
grams.  Moreover,  Senator  Stennis  has  dls- 
covered  that  moct  of  its  Head  Start  areas  are 
Identical  with  SNCC's  organizing  targets. 

MILITANT   ARM 

CDGM  began  Its  statewide  operations  from 
Its  headquarters  at  Mount  Beulah,  a  former 
Negro  college  at  Edwards,  Miss.,  which  also 
happens  to  be  the  conference  headquarters 
of  the  DelU  Ministry,  the  militant  Missis- 
sippi arm  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  Perhaps  the  most  outstandlne 
member  of  the  Delta  MlnUtry  is  Its  assoclati 
director,  the  Reverend  Warren  McKenna. 
Herbert  PhUbrlck,  who  was  a  Communist  for 
the  FBI,  declared  In  Congressional  testi- 
mony "When  I  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  knew  McKenna  well  as 
one  of  the  leading  collaborationists  of  and 
apologists  for  the  Soviet  Union.  At  one 
time  we  spoke  together  from  the  same  plat- 
form at  a  Communist-sponsored  youth  rally." 
Rev.  McKenna  also  has  been  listed  as  a 
faculty  member  of  the  Samuel  Adams  School 
m  Boston,  the  principal  Communist  Party 
tr^nlng  unit  In  New  England.  In  1957  In 
defiance  of  the  VS.  state  Department,  he 
led  a  group  of  41  young  Americans  Into  Red 
China.  While  there,  he  had  his  picture  taken 
with  Premier  Chou  En-lal. 

^^A-  D.  Belttel.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  CDGM,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Delta  Ministry. 

The  Reverend  Arthur  Thomas  Is  a  director 
of  both  the  Delta  Ministry  and  CDGM  Also 
on  the  CDGM  board  Is  Miss  Thelma  Barnes 
of  the  Greenville  office  of  the  Delta  Ministry. 
Of  the  30  people  who  organized  CDGM  21 
had  militant  civil  rights  backgrounds.  Here 
are  a  few  examples:  Louis  Grant,  a  field  co- 
ordinator for  CDGM.  was  a  field  organizer  for 
SNCC  and  also  a  member  of  CORE  In  New 
York  City.  He  was  arrested  on  June  14  1965 
In  connection  with  clvU  rights  demon8tra.i 
tlons  In  Jackson,  Miss. 

Frank  Smith,  Coordinator  of  the  CDGM 
Community  Staff,  also  was  arrested  m  Jack- 
son on  the  same  date  for  the  same  reason 
He  Is  a  member  of  both  SNCC  and  CORE 
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and  CDGM.    In  effect,  he  Is  the  Mississippi 
director  for  SNCC. 

So  much  for  who's  who  In  CDGM.  Shortly 
after  its  Inception,  It  was  In  so  much  trouble 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  and  OEO  itself 
fff^  w  i'^^est'gate-  They  charged  that 
•1,129  of  federal  money  was  used  to  pay  ex- 
penses, fines  and  ball  of  Head  Start  employes. 
When  Jeaime  Herron  and  Robert  Dodge  dem- 
onstrated on  the  U.S.  Capitol  grounds  on 
August  9,  1966,  against  U.S.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  they  were  employed  by  CDGM 
headquarters. 

<  *^'  .^^l^""  ^^'^^^  Kot  the  CDGM  to  re- 
i^,^Jt^^t^°^-  1°  the  other  cases,  he 
^^  *?^*i5°"P  ''"°''  ^*°8  federal  money 
and  that  he  could  not  control  what  Head 
btart  employes  did  off  duty. 

The  books  of  CDGM  proved  to  be  In  chaotic 
condition,  once  Congressional  Investigators 
obUlned  them.  On  this  score  they  told  the 
Committee:  "CDGM  books  and  records  were 
removed  surreptitiously  from  the  Mount  Beu- 
lah headquarters  and  taken  to  New  York 
City  by  the  accountants.  It  took  three  days 
to  get  the  books  back  to  Mississippi." 

In  aU.  the  investigators  questioned  ex- 
penditures of  $400,000.  Here's  what  Senator 
t-TENJos  told  the  Appropriations  Committee- 

^f  ^^JP,^°  ^^^'■^  ^"^"^  C^ere)  .  .  .  issued 
to  individuals  In  the  amount  of  $100  each 
Mid  charged  to  petty  cash  without  support- 
aig  vouchers.  Some  of  these  checks  \^re 
^ued  to  individuals  who  had  been  arrested 
in  connection  with  marching  protests  in 
r^^"^-  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^«1  to  individual 
^.I^^Z^  ""K^"  "°''*1  staff  ..  .  for  mX 
hundreds  of  dollars  without  supportUw  re- 
celpts  .  .  .  Thousands  of  doUars  had  been 
Sv,f°'  .""PP^es  and  equipment,  much  (5 
Which  U  placed  in  churches  and  other  private 
buildings  Without  adequate  Inventory  or 
other  records,  and  recovery  of  this  property 
Is  improbable  if  not  Impcislble. 


LAtTNCHED    CORE   CHAPTER 

MlsB  Jeanne  Herron,  Program  Coordinator 
for  CDGM,  launched  the  CORE  chapter  in 
Philadelphia.  John  Harris,  CDGM  Field  Co- 
2x?J,^**°''*  ^^  *  chapter  chairman  for 
SNCC  and  handled  voter  registration  demon- 
stratlons. 

B.  Himter  Morey,  a  member  of  the  CDGM 
central  staff,  has  a  business  card  which  Iden- 
tifies him  as  a  representative  of  both  SNCC 


m  OVERSTATED 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  OEO's  own 
^^'^5n^?'*^°«'»  '^'^  Recommendations:  "^ 

CT^M  employes  during  the  week  of  teacher 
orientation  .  .  appears  to  be  overstated  Z 
approximately  $21,000  ...  We  found  docu- 
mentary  support  for  only  657  of  the  831  per- 
sons who  supposedly  attended  the  confw- 

OuCO  ,  ,  , 

"We  tcnmi  no  evidence  to  support  CDGM's 
non-federal  share  contribution  of  $180  568 
(Federal  law  requires  grantees  to  provide  at 
l^t  10%  Of  the  cost  of  Head  Start  project  ) 
^e  approved  budget  Indicates  that  the  non- 
federal share  will  consist  of  volunteers'  serv- 
ices, donated  equipment  and  facUltlee 

"Three  thousand  chairs  .  .  .  were  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  about  $6,600.  although  the 
grant  conditions  prohibit  project  funds  from 
being  expended  for  the  purchase  of  furni- 
ture .  .  CDGM  rents  a  fleet  of  about  12 
automobiles.  However.  ...  no  p^ur« 
or  controU  were  in  existence  to  restrict  the 
us©  of  such  vehicles  to  official  business  " 

Like  the  Committee  investigators,  OBO  also 
questioned  outlays  totaling  $400,000.  Its 
»?  ?^»i°'^.'*^****  ^^^^  thought  the  matter 
f^di         cleared  up  before  granting  further 

GREENVILLE   "SQUAT-IN" 

Shortly  thereafter,  demonstrators  broke 
into  a  locked  empty  building  at  the  U.S  Air 
Force  Base  at  Greenville.  Miss.,  for  a  29-hour 
"squat-In."  Their  leader  was  the  aforranen- 
tioned  Rev.  Thomas.  At  least  three  Missis- 
sippi newspapers  quoted  him  as  saying  that 
one  of  the  ma>or  purposes  of  the  "squat-in" 
was  to  Jar  loose  fimds  from  C»0  for  the 
financing  of  CDOM. 

After  the  demonstrators  refused  to  obey 
the  UB.  Attorney  Generalls  order  to  leave,  the 
Air  Force  brought  in  air  policemen  from  four 
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fftatea  to  remove  them.  Tbey  bad  to  carry 
out  Rev.  Tbomaa. 

Here's  what  the  DelU  Democrat-Times  re- 
ported on  February  2,  1966:  'llev.  Art 
Thoma«  .  .  .  obeerved  that  most  nevn  stories 
be  had  seen  made  a  point  of  saying  that  the 
demonstrators  kicked,  screamed,  cursed  and 
bit  the  airmen  who  were  under  orders  to  re- 
move them  from  the  building.  Bev.  Thomaa 
said  the  demonstrators  bad  considerable 
provocation  for  the  curing  and  abuse  they 
heaped  upon  the  airmen." 

On  the  same  date,  the  Commercial  Appeal 
quoted  Suffragan  Eplsoopal  Bishop  Paul 
Moore,  MaUonal  Chairman  of  the  Delta  Min- 
istry, as  saying  that  the  decision  to  carry  out 
'the  Greenville  operation  "was  made  during 
a  conference  last  week-end  at  Mt.  Bexilab." 

BXtJTHXa    SFSAK8    OCT 

A  few  days  later  Walter  Reuther  spoke  out. 
(Bealdea  beading  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
be  Is  Chairman  of  the  Citizens  Crusade 
Against  Poverty,  which  achieved  notoriety  a 
couple  of  months  later  when  It  booed  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  out  of  Its  meeting  and  staged 
a  near-riot.)  Said  Mr.  Reuther,  "The  poor  of 
Mississippi  need  their  faith  in  the  federal 
government  restored  by  Immediate  and  vig- 
orous federal  action  .  .  .  Current  delay  in 
funding  the  pre-school  program  sponsored 
by  the  CDGM  had  produced  great  frustration 
and  lack  of  faith  in  the  Intentions  of  the 
federal  government.  Poor  children  should 
not  be  made  to  pay  the  price  of  adminis- 
trative delay."  (Minutes  of  a  CDOM  t>oard 
meeting  on  June  5,  1965,  indicate  that  the 
CCAP  had  donated  $4,000  to  the  Group.) 

When  the  Greenville  operation  failed  to 
produce  fresh  federal  funds  for  CIK3M,  the 
latter  tried  another  tactic.  It  sent  18  of  Ita 
Head  Start  students  to  Washington  I'or  three 
days.  Accompanied  by  25  teachers  and  par- 
ents and  two  nurses,  they  sang  for  members 
of  Congress,  toured  the  White  House  and 
presented  a  gift  to  Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

Meanwhile.  CDOM  was  negotiating  with 
OEO.  The  former  managed  to  get  a  refund 
of  $4,223.  While  OEO  auditors  recommended 
that  an  additional  tl2.338  be  recovered,  at 
last  report  It  had  not  been. 

"MXEKLT    FOBOIVKN*' 

Negotiations  continued,  and  OEO  finally 
got  the  items  in  question  down  to  $31,726. 
This,  however,  prompted  Senator  Smnns 
to  remark,  'The  unauthorized  and  questioned 
expenditures  of  $400,000  were  neither  recov- 
ered nor  explained;  they  were  merely  for- 
given." 

At  OEO's  suggestion.  CDOM  agreed  to  put 
$35,000  in  escrow,  an  amount  they  both 
deemed  adequate  to  cover  the  questioned 
Items.  Subsequently.  OEO  gave  the  Group 
a  grant  of  $5.6  million  for  1966. 

Abuses,  on  a  grander  scale,  continued. 
For  three  days  in  June  1966.  about  200  par- 
ticipants in  the  so-called  James  Meredith 
march  in  Mississippi  camped  at  and  used 
the  facilities  of  the  Belzonl  Head  Start  cen- 
ter. On  Jime  24.  the  Reverend  James  F.  Mc- 
Ree.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  CIX3M,  fed 
several  hundred  Meredith  marchers  at  the 
Canton  Asbury  Head  Start  center. 

Asked  why  black  power  signs  were  dis- 
played in  Its  Head  Start  classrooms.  CDOM 
declared.  "Some  buildings  used  by  CDOM 
during  the  day  serve  as  community  centers 
which  host  a  number  of  different  activities 
during  the  evening  ...  It  would  in  no  way 
reflect  on  CDOM  for  black  power  signs  to 
be  displayed  In  such  a  building  in  ctmnec- 
tion  with  the  other  organizations  In  the 
community  it  serves." 

Still  without  any  public  explanation  U  why 
CDOM  wrote  checks  to  "employees"  who  did 
not  live  in  Mississippi.  For  Instance,  one 
for  $101.29  and  dated  Augxist  12.  1966.  was 
made  out  to  Willie  Watley,  whose  reported 
address  at  the  time  was  Chicago. 


TBXXATKH   BOTCOIT 

On  July  22,  1966,  a  school  day,  the  afore- 
mentioned Mrs.  Allle  Jones  and  three  paid 
Head  Start  teachers  visited  at  least  two 
stores  in  Shubuta,  Miss.,  during  school  hours 
to  make  demands  not  connected  with  Head 
Start  classes.  At  both  places  the  women 
presented  a  paper  headed  Shubuta  Head 
Start  Commitee  which  said,  "We,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Community  Planning  and  Im- 
provement Committee  .  .  .  make  these  de- 
mands . . ."  They  included  colored  employees 
in  all  business  concerns,  more  jobs,  new  fac- 
tories and  Negroes  added  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  They  threatened  to  boycott  Shu- 
buta merchants  unless  the  demands  were 
met  within  one  week.  They  carried  out  this 
threat,  and  on  August  6  and  20  demon- 
strated in  front  of  Shubuta  stores. 

Complaint  affidavits  signed  by  Shubuta 
citizens  before  the  Mayor's  Court  of  Shubuta 
testify  that  the  following  events  took  place 
at  Mrs.  Jones'  Home: 

April  7,  1966 — John  D.  Smith,  son-in-law 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  distxirbed  the  peace  in  the 
home.  Joe  Staten  another  son-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Jones,  made  tlireats  with  a  sbotgxm  in 
the  yards  of  the  home. 

September  5,  1966 — Rachel  Smith  (wife  of 
John  D.  Smith  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jones) 
"did  unlawfully  assault  and  attempt  to  take 
the  life  of  John  D.  Smith  with  a  30-30  rifle." 

September  5,  1966 — Minnie  Lee  House,  who 
makes  her  headquarters  at  the  Jones  home, 
unlawfully  transported  persona  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution. 

As  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  Jones 
home,  the  local  bank  appraises  It  at  $1,000 

mftTlmiiTTi 

Here's  what  Committee  investigators  found 
regarding  other  CDOM  Head  Start  centers: 
"Several  centers  were  little  more  than  four 
room  shacks  with  bath,  accommodating;  60 
to  80  children  with  a  staff  of  10  or  more 
They  were  over-crowded  and  In  soiled  con- 
dition." 

For  Its  centers,  CDOM  paid  rents  ranging 
from  $140  to  $400  a  month,  "while  their 
owners  went  out  and  rented  better  accom- 
modations for  the  going  rate  of  $35  to  $37.60 
a  month,"  according  to  investigators. 

As  a  rule,  Head  Start  programs,  like  other 
anti-poverty  measures,  come  under  the  di- 
rection of  local  groups  overseeing  all  anti- 
poverty  Community  Action  Programs.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  true  of  the  CDOM  Head  Start 
program.  The  Group  supervisee  its  own 
work  in  28  counties  and  is  responsible  only 
to  OEO. 

BITCATIOir  IN  CTTLrPOBT 

Here's  how  Taylor  Howard,  President  of 
the  Harrison  County  Civic  and  Voters  League 
of  Gulf  port,  describes  his  local  situation: 
"We  have  petitioned  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Harrison  County  to  assist  In  creating  a 
workable  Community  Action  Committee  .  .  . 
so  we  can  bring  all  these  poverty  programs 
under  one  county  committee.  We  feel  that 
programs  would  be  better  managed.  In  our 
effort  to  help  in  this  we  have  been  vilified, 
and  outright  Interference  with  public  meet- 
ings has  been  one  of  the  tactics  used  by 
CDOM  personnel  In  . . .  Harrison  County  . .  .** 

Meantime,  CDOM  la  entbxisiastlc  about  Its 
efforts.  As  noted.  It  wants  to  enlarge  Head 
Start  to  a  year-round  program.  It  originally 
asked  OEO  for  $41  million,  but  was  per- 
suaded to  scale  down  the  figure  to  $31  mll- 
Uon. 

So  far,  OEO  appears  to  be  succeeding 
beyond  Its  wildest  expectations  in  getting 
money  from  Congress  for  its  nationwide 
Head  Start  Program.  It  requested  $327  mil- 
lion for  the  program  for  fiscal  1967,  but  the 
Senate  Labor  Conmilttee  last  week  voted  $527 
million  for  Head  Start,  following  a  vote  for 
$352  million  by  the  House  Labor  Committee. 
Tht  Senate  Committee  also  approved  $2.6  bil- 
lion In  spending  authority  for  OEO — nearly 
$750  mUUon  mora  tluu  tli«  agency  requeated. 


Head  Start  often  has  been  called  the  meet 
popular  of  the  programs  of  the  War  on  Po?. 
erty.  Who,  it  Is  argued,  can  be  against  help 
for  poor  little  children?  But  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  them  to  be  taught  br 
members  of  organlzaUona  charged  with  in- 
citing riots?  And  who  wants  Head  Stan 
money  to  be  used  to  finance  riots? 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Meeds  (at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing. 
ton),  for  Tuesday,  September  27,  and 
Wednesday,  September  28.  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HAI.PKRN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skttbitz),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Ur. 
SKtTBiTz) ,  for  10  minutes,  on  September 
29 ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Skubitz),  for  30  minutes,  today;  tore- 
vise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Buchanan  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  the  debate  on  the  poverty 
amendments  today,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Yatks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Quiz  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
In  his  remarks  made  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skubitz)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dekwinski. 

Mr.  F^o. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  OoooELL  as  part  of  the  debate  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McPall)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CXLLER. 

Mr.  O'Hasa  of  Michigan. 
Mr.Rxnss. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8. 2040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dew 
H.  Oosselln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jum- 
clary.  -« 

8.2462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ArtoroD 
lAgasca.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juoi- 
clary. 
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relief    of    Rosa 
6n  the  Judiciary. 


S.2467.  An    act    for    th^i 
Agofition;  to  the  Committee  I 

S.  2513.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anselmo 
S.  Alvarez-Gomez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
jud'clary. 

S.2543.  An  act  for  the  rilief  of  Dr.  Maria 
ToUnda  Rafaela  Miranda  y  Monteagudo;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2587.  An  act  for  the  reljef  of  Dr.  Hilda  W. 
Perez  de  Gonzalez;  to  the  (ppmmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  i 

S.  2754.  An  act  for  the  Mllef  of  Dr.  Julio 
Valdes-Rodrlguez;  to  the  a<)mmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  | , 

S.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Pemandez-Bravo  y  Amat;  M  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2762.  An  act  for  the  roUef  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Jacinto  Nobo  y  Pivldal  (ft^ael  Nobo);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judi^^tary. 

S.  2763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Marclal 
Alfredo  Marti  Prieto  (Alfre^  Marti);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judlclar; 

S.  3016.  An  act  for  the  r 
Jesus  Sanchez-Hernandez; 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3209.  An  act  for  the  re] 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  J 

S.  3300.  An  act  for  the 
Wilson  (nee  Hlranaka) ;  to 
the  Judiciary. 

S.3358.  An  act  for  the  ri 
Bezates;  to  the  Committee 

S.  3566.  An  act  for  the 
Tu;  to  the  Committee  on 

S.  3817.  An  act  to  autho: 
two  or  mcH'e  professional 
and  to  protect  football  contjaets  between  sec- 
ondary schools    from   prolJoBsional    football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  6n  the  Judiciary. 


ief  cf  Dr.  Hector 
the  Committee 

|lCf  of  Zofla  Zych; 

Iclary. 
(lief  of  Setsuko 
^l^e  Committee  on 

ief  of  Theodora 
the  Judiciary. 

ief  of  Wen  Shi 
le  Judiciary. 
Be  the  merger  of 
football   leagues, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  fromi  the  Committee 
on  House  Administratloii,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  exsuif <ned  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  iiere  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  483.  An  act  to  amenfl  section  2056  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  tm  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses, and  for  other  purpose; 

HJi.  7546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gilmour 
C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  u4-  Air  Force  (re- 
tired); I 

HR.  11253.  An  act  to  proMde  for  the  cou- 
veyance  of  certain  real  btoperty  of  the 
united  States  situated  in  thi  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  I , 

HJl.  15510.  An  act  to  amfebd  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  hold  prepayments  ihade  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  Insured  loan  borrowers  and  trans- 
mit them  to  the  holder  of  tba  note  In  install- 
ments  as  they  become  due. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  ^ILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of:  the  Senate  cf 
the  following  title:  [ 

..  ^1353.  An  act  to  amend  lltte  Trading  With 
we  Enemy  Act  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
^  palnungs  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
wmany  m  trust  tor  the  Weimar  Museum. 


ADJOURNMElUT 
thS^-  McFALL.    Mr.  Si^^aker.  I  move 
wat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

in^®,  ?2"*?'^  ^**  ^"*^  to:  accord- 
«>«iy  (at  6  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pjn.) , 


under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtll  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
September  28,  1966.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
SiJeaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2753.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
San  Fillpe  division.  Central  Valley  project, 
California,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  63 
Stat.  1187  (H.  Doc.  No.  500);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2754.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  savings  avail- 
able if  uniform  Items  are  furnished  to  postal 
employees  in  lieu  of  allowances.  Post  Office 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2755.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
nominal  deficiency  in  the  rental  payment  and 
to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oU  and  gas  leases  terminated  by 
operation  of  law  for  failure  to  pay  rental 
timely;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2766.  A  letter  frwn  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  43  U.S.C.  1331; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REEH3RTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  11475.  A  bUl  to 
provide  for  the  control  or  elimination  of 
Jellyfish  and  other  pests  in  the  coastal 
waters  of  the  United  States;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2088).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MnMTTJ.AN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  11487.  An  act  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2089). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  17996.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
HJl.  17997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  establish  a  new  program  of 
mortgage  insurance,  direct  loans,  and  bond 
guarantees,  administered  through  a  Bank 
for  Urban  Renewal  and  Development  within 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  supplement  existing  housing 


and  related  programs  of  such  Department: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJl.  17998.  A  bill  to  share  Federal  revenues 
with  State  and  local  governments;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  17999.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
increases  in  the  Insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER: 

HJl.  18000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilities to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  fa- 
cilities, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H.R.  18001.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faclUty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HANLEY: 

HJl.  18002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan : 

H.R.  18003.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  more 
conservative  capitalization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  LEOOETT: 

HJl.  18004.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUes  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
rank,  pay,  and  retirement  privileges  for  of- 
ficers serving  in  certain  positions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 

HJl.  18006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PubUc 
UtlUty  District  No.   1  of  KllcUtat  County. 
Wash.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

H.R.  18006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  (>>le  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  interstate  cw  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  18007.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  excused  ab- 
sence from  duty,  without  loss  of  pay  or 
reduction  In  annual  or  sick  leave,  of  Federal 
employees  In  areas  covered  by  official  warn- 
ings of  imminent  danger  of  hurricanes  or 
other  Inherently  dangerous  weather  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  18008.  A  bill  to  amend  title  EC  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  real- 
istic definition  of  "disability,"  based  on 
previous  occupational  experience,  for  pxir- 
poees  of  disability  Insurance  benefits  In  the 
case  of  individuals  who  have  attained  age 
66;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaaka: 

HJl.  18009.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  Statee,  of  the  Conunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

HJl.  18010.  A  biU  to  correct  certain  defi- 
ciencies in  the  law  relating  to  the  theft  and 
passing  of  U.S.  postal  money  orders;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 
HJl.  18011.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
Umted  States  Code  to  i^ohlblt  travel  or  use 
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of  any  facUlty  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  dlstiirbance,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSEB: 

HJl.  18012.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Council  for  the  Handicapped,  and  to  declare 
a  national  policy  for  the  adjustment,  educa- 
tion, rehabllltaUon,  and  employment  of  the 
handicapped,  with  emphasis  upon  develop- 
ment of  the  handicapped  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  enable  them  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  society,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Iiabor. 

HJR.  18013.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,   and   for   other   purpooee;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  VIVIAN: 

HJl.  18014.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited credit  cards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  18015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  ASHMORE: 

HJEt.  18016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE: 

HJl.  18017.  A  bill  to  amend  tie  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  wltli  respect 
to  the  rates  of  duty  on  certain  fabr'.cs  con- 
taining wool  and  silk;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  CRAMER: 

HJl.  18018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  GRAY: 

HJl.  18019.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition 
at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center, 
Washington,  D.C;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Wwks. 


By  Mr.  MABITN  of  Nebraska: 

HJl.  18020.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  survey 
for  flood  control,  bank  erosion  control,  and 
other  related  water  resource  problems  on 
Beaver  Creek  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.PATMAN: 

HJl.  18021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HTCT.STOSKI : 

HJl.  18022.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

HJl.  18023.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H3. 18024.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  18025.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation to  enable  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  extend  city  delivery  service  on  a  door  de- 
livery service  basis  to  postal  patrons  now 
receiving  curbslde  delivery  service  who 
qualify  for  door  delivery  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

HJl.  18026.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  door  delivery  serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

HJl.  18027.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1030.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  certain  proposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  rtiating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Cartdlna: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1021.  Concvureut  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 


respect  to  modifications  of  lates  of  duty  uq. 
der  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.  Res.  1031.  Resolution  creating  a  select 

committee  to  conduct  studies  and  Investlga. 

tions  of  the  administration  and  enforcement 

of  Federal  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  18028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Snle 
Christopher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18029.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MUUcem 
E.  Christopher;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18030.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Raphael 
Christopher;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  18031.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Crlchton;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  18032.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Vlana;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 

HJl.  18033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fidel 
Rodrlguez-Cubas;  to  the  Committee  on  tiie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWEU^: 

HJl.  18034.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Oorotea 
Caporrlm.o;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18085.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Glu- 
s^pe  Liuzza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  18036.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mia 
Bettlna  Woon  Sum  Yau;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H.R.  18037.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Albert  G.  Berry,  Jr.;  to  the  Conunittee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


Rbo  Proposes  ''Bank  for  Urban  Renewal 
and  DcTelopment"  Instead  of  "Demon- 
stration Cities^  Power  Grab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAItKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NXW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  SpetUcer.  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  develop  our 
cities  without  Federal  social  coercion. 
My  proposal  is  a  "Bank  for  UrbEui  Re- 
newal and  Development"  to  operate  im- 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

What  I  dislike  about  the  administra- 
tion's urban  legislation,  specifically  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  is  that  it  Is 
nothing  but  a  vehicle  of  Federal  contnd. 


It  sets  up  no  new  programs,  but  merely 
ties  old  ones  together  into  a  vehicle  for 
control  aimed  at  Imposing  Federal  social 
standards  on  our  cities.  This  I  am 
against.  I  want  to  give  cities  carrots, 
but  not  ones  with  fishhooks. 

The  money  promised  by  demonstra- 
tion cities  is  not  going  to  do  a  Job  $96 
billion  tias  not  done  in  the  last  10  years. 
This  is  the  sum  cited  by  Senator  Ribi- 
corr.  We  need  a  new  approach.  And  we 
do  not  need  rampant  Federal  control, 
headed  by  L3.J.'s  prtH;K)sed  "commissar/ 
expediters"  who  are  to  be  sent  into  each 
city.  My  proposal  does  not  put  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  the  sociological 
saddle,  yet  I  believe  it  would  help  the 
cities  to  mobilize  their  own  resources  far 
better  than  the  administration  has  to 
date. 

I  am  proposing  a  Bank  for  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Development.  It  would  be 
set  up  within  HUD,  its  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  bank 
would  have  three  prlndinl  functions. 


Succinctly,  they  arc:  First,  to  insure 
loans  made  to  public  and  private  cor- 
porations, in  amounts  up  to  $50  million 
per  loan,  for  housing  and  transportation 
projects  meeting  the  criteria  of  FHA  loan 
programs  and  Mass  Transit  Act  grants, 
but  under  more  stringent  financial  stand- 
ards of  audit  and  repayment:  second,  to 
make  direct  loans  to  the  same  eligible:, 
such  loans  not  to  exceed  $5  million,  for 
rehabilitation  of  housing  located  "in 
urban  areas  of  extreme  socioeconomic 
tensions  and  pressures";  and  third,  to 
guarantee  municipal  bonds  which  are 
issued  to  finance  projects  or  activities  for 
which  loans  could  be  insured  or  made 
under  the  first  two  programs. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Bank  for  Urban  Re- 
newal and  Development  would  help 
America's  cities  without  serving  as  a 
tricky  vehicle  for  rent  supplement  hous- 
ing, scattered-site  public  housing  in  re- 
luctant communities,  and  artificial  de- 
vices to  end  racial  imbalance  in  the 
schools.  Our  cities  need  development, 
not  coercion. 


Abepan  of  tbe  Yeff 
Constantine  N 
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HON.  SIDNEY  1.  YATES 

OF  XLLIMOn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  September  27. 1966 


members  in  the 
principles  of 

appreciation  of 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Chicago 
this  coining  Saturday,  0etober  1,  tribute 
will  be  paid  to  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
our  city  whom  I  am  privileged  to  have 
as  a  friend  as  well  as  a  constituent,  Mr. 
Constantine  N.  Kangles.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  entire  Supreme  Lodge  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  and  with  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of  Chicago,  act- 
ing as  honorary  chaitman,  this  fine 
American  will  be  designated  as  "Ahepan 
of  the  Year"  for  1966. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  this  tribute,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
call the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  reflecting  as  they  do 
the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  great 
Hellenic  civilization  thai  find  expression 
in  American  life.  Here  ^e  the  first  five 
precepts  of  AHEPA,  a  name  that  Is  an 
abbreviation  for  "Am^can  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association" : 

First,  to  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty of  its  members  to ,  the  coimtry  of 
which  they  are  citizens; 

Second,  to  instruct  its 
tenets  and  fundament)  J 
government; 

Third,  to  instill  a  due 
the  privileges  of  citizenship; 

Fourth,  to  encourage  interest  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  th0  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  Helds  of  human 
endeavor;  and  ! 

Fifth,  to  pledge  its  me^l}ers  to  oppose 
political  corruption  and  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of  AHEPA  and 
Constantine  N.  Kangles— known  to  his 
many  friends  as  "Gus"— grew  up  to- 
gether. The  order  was  bpm  44  years  ago. 
Gus  was  bom  in  Chicago  42  years  ago. 
His  primary  education 
Chicago's  public  schc 
afterward  he  attended 
lege,  Loyola  University, 
Kent  College  of  Law. 

he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  served 
with  the  Air  Force  and  the  Signal  Corps, 
twice  receiving  special  conmiendatlons. 
Upon  returning  to  cMlian  life,  he 
entered  the  general  practice  of  law,  and 
is  now  a  master  in  chancery  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Cook  Coimtjr.  Mr.  Kangles 
is  married,  and  he  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Anne,  have  a  son,  Nicholas,  age  13. 

The  civic  stature  of  Constantine  N. 
Kangles  can  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that 
he  currently  holds  office  In  the  following 
organizations:  President  of  GAVEL,  the 
Greek  American  Voters  Educational 
League;  member  at  lai^ge  of  the  Na- 
oonal  Advisory  Council  of  the  Small 
Bustaess  Administration:  chairman  and 
regional  director  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
aonal  Committee.  Greek  section,  All- 
«nericans  Council,  Uliriols;  director  of 
the  Clarence  Darrow  Con  itnunity  Center; 


ras  received  in 
il  system,  and 
forth  Park  Col- 
pd  the  Chicago 

August  of  1942 


and  member  of  the  legal  conunittee  of 
Medinah  Temple — Masonic. 

Being  named  "Ahepan  of  the  Year" 
can  be  said  to  climax  a  decade  of  dis- 
tinction for  my  friend  Gus.  In  1956 
he  was  named  "Fellow  of  the  Harry  S. 
Tnunan  Library"  by  the  Chicago 
Triunan  Library  Committee;  in  1963  he 
received  the  "Good  American  Award" 
from  the  Chicago  Committee  of  100,  and 
the  "Fellowship  in  Law  and  Science" 
from  the  International  Academy  of  Law 
and  Science;  and  in  1965  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  "Man  of  Justice  Award" 
from  the  International  Technological  In- 
stitute and  the  "Americanism  Trophy" 
from  the  National  Catholic  War 
Veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  utter  the 
sentiments  of  the  entire  Chicago  com- 
munity when  I  say  that  Constantine  N. 
Kangles  richly  deserves  his  latest  honor 
of  being  named  "Ahepan  of  the  Year." 
We  are  proud  of  his  many  contributions 
to  our  community  and  we  look  forward 
to  his  continued  leadership  in  the 
future. 


Tbe  18tb  Anniversary  of  Nikola  Petkov's 
Assassination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fri- 
day marked  the  18th  aimiversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Nikola  Petkov,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Bulgarian  patriots  who 
fought  the  Communist  takeover  of  their 
country,  by  Soviet-directed  Communists 
in  Bulgaria. 

To  Bulgarians  who  today  maintain 
their  dedication  to  the  restoration  of  an 
independent,  free  government  in  that 
captive  land,  Petkov  remains  an  inspira- 
tion. 

The  Johnson  administration  policies 
of  accommodation  and  appeasement  of 
communism  are  arousing  great  fear 
among  peoples  subjected  to  this  oppres- 
sive system  that  it  will  become  a  perma- 
nent plague.  We  must  never  accept 
Commimist  regimes  and  Soviet  control 
of  once-free  nations  as  an  enduring  fact 
and  we  must  never  forget  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  greatest  colonial  power  in 
the  world  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple and  the  Bulgarian  leaders  in  exile 
will  continue  their  efforts  toward,  and 
their  faith  in.  the  eventual  victory  of 
justice  over  tyranny  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  free,  independent  government 
in  Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarian  spokesmen  in  exile  to- 
day are  effectively  maintaining  the  as- 
pirations of  their  people  for  tins  goal. 
They  recognize  that  the  Communist  tyr- 
anny that  enslaves  their  homeland  is  a 
threat  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
entire  world.  They  draw  strength  from 
the  support  which  they  rightfully  re- 
ceive in  these  Just  aspirations. 


Senator  Cotton,  Main  Speaker  at  Commis- 
sioning of  Cutter  "Active,"  Pwlrays 
Vast  Fatore  for  Coast  Gnard  Ocean- 
ograpbjr 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  my 
State,  the  Honorable  Norms  Cotton,  re- 
cently delivered  the  principal  address  at 
the  commissioning  of  the  new  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  Active  in  ceremonies  Sep- 
tember 17  at  New  Castle.  N.H. 

The  Senator  eloquently  portrays  the 
future  of  oceanography  whose  surface 
has  barely  been  scratched,  and  the  role 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  going  to  play  in 
the  development  of  this  field.  I  com- 
mend these  remarks  to  the  House  and  to 
all  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Record: 

Reuarks  OF  U.S.  Sematob  Norris  Cotton, 
Repttblican,  OF  New  Hampshire,  at  Com- 
missioning   Ceremonies   of   the    United 
States  Coast  Guard  Cutter  "Active,"  New 
CASTI.E,  N.H.,  September  17,  1966 
Admiral  Childress,   Captain  Dick,  officers 
and  men  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Cutter   Active,  and   guests,  it  is  my   happy 
privilege  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire   to   extend   our   congratulations 
upon  the  commissioning  of  this  new  Coast 
Guard  Cutter  Active,  the  seventh  to  bear 
that  name,  and  to  express  our  pride  and 
pleasure  that  it  is  to  be  based  here  at  New 
Castle. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  a  long  history  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  first  commission  Issued  by 
President  Washington  to  an  officer  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  then  known  as  the  "Revenue 
Marine,"  was  issued  to  Captain  Hopley  Tea- 
ton  of  New  Hampshire  in  1791.  Yeaton  com- 
manded the  Cutter  Scammel,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal 10  Cutters  which  made  up  the  infant 
service.  Another  of  the  original  10  was  the 
first  Active. 

That  same  year  the  Portsmouth  Harbor 
Light  at  New  Castle,  daUng  back  to  1771, 
was  turned  over  to  be  operated  by  Coast 
Guard  personnel.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
operated  a  lifesaving  station  in  this  area 
since  1905. 

But  I  was  not  selected  to  take  part  In  this 
commissioning  ceremony  merely  to  repre- 
sent New  Hampshire.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  appropriate  for  Governor  King  or  my 
colleague.  Senator  McInttre,  or  Congress- 
man HuoT,  who  are  equally  Interested  in  the 
Coast  Guard  and  in  this  ceremony,  to  have 
performed  this  function.  I  am  here  today 
because  I  am  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Coast  Guard — the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Exactly  150  years  ago  this  Standing  Commit- 
tee was  created,  and  among  tbe  activities  as- 
signed to  it  were  the  Lighthouse  Service  and 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  later  merged 
into  what  today  we  call  the  Coast  Guard. 
For  150  years  our  Committee  has  been  cloeely 
associated  with  the  Coast  Guard  and  has 
aided  Its  development.  All  commissions  and 
promotions  are  recommended  to  the  Senate 
by  our  Committee,  and  I  think  it  Is  safe  to 
say  that  in  my  10  years  service,  the  names 
of  every  one  of  the  3,000  officers  In  the  Coast 
Guard  have  passed  through  the  Committee. 
Our  Committee  reports  the  bills  authorizing 
the  construction  of  every  vessel.  Including 
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the  one  being  commissioned  today  and,  in- 
cidentally. Including  replacements  for  17 
that  are  now  In  service  off  the  coast  of  Viet- 
nam. 

I  bring  you  the  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions of  our  Chairman,  Senator  IifACKTTBON 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  who  Is  presently 
on  a  mission  out  of  the  country.  We  In  the 
Committee  are  all  loyal  boosters  of  the  Coaat 
Ouard  becaiise  we  are  familiar  with  the  serv- 
ice It  renders — law  enforcement,  search  and 
rescue,  aids  to  navigation,  merchant  marine 
safety,  reserve  training,  and  Icebreaklng. 

The  Coast  Ouard  Is  the  |>ollceman  of  the 
sea,  and  a  policeman  Is  not  Just  a  law  en- 
forcer, but  Is  also  the  protector  and  the  kindly 
guardian  and  guide  of  the  citizen.  This  year 
our  Committee  recommended  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  extending  the  offshore  limits  on 
fisheries  to  13  miles.  When  this  becomes 
law.  the  Coast  Ouard  will  enforce  It,  and  I 
understand  this  will  be  a  primary  function 
of  this  very  ship.  We  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  raising  the  standards  for  all  vessels  tak- 
ing passengers  from  our  ports,  seeking  to 
avert  another  tragedy  like  the  burning  of 
the  Yarmouth  Caatle.  The  Coast  Guard  will 
Inspect  the  ships  and  enforce  this  law.  The 
protection  and  saving  of  life  Is  the  Coast 
Ouard's  most  appealing  function.  In  every 
disaster  at  sea  It  la  the  Coaat  Ouard  to  the 
rescue. 

But  there  Is  one  function  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  that  I  have  not  mentioned  and  have 
saved  for  the  last  because  It  opens  up  vast 
vistas  for  the  future — the  development  of 
oceanography. 

It  coiild  be  said  that  this  nation  somewhat 
resembles  a  stargazer  who  falls  to  see  a  pre- 
cious Jewel  at  his  feet.  The  United  Statw 
Is  spending  billions  In  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  and  rightly  so  because  ;he  con- 
trol of  space  may  be  vital  to  our  defense  and 
may  open  new  realms  of  possibility.  How- 
ever, we  know  little  of  what  may  He  In  the 
imlverse.  but  for  years  our  scientists  have 
known  of  the  vast  wealth  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  sea. 

There  are  20  thousand  known  species  of 
fish  In  the  ocean.  Only  a  few  are  sought 
and  used  as  food.  Tet,  In  a  few  decades,  the 
earth  may  not  produce  enough  to  feed  Its 
bursting  population. 

We  have  taken  a  million  barrels  of  oil  from 
our  continental  shelves,  but  by  the  year  2000 
as  much  as  3S  percent  of  the  world's  oil  may 
come  from  undersea  deposits. 

Scientists  assert  that  there  are  50  trillion 
dollars  worth  of  gold  on  ocean's  bottom  wait- 
ing an  economic  means  of  recovery  and  that 
the  ocean  floor  contains  enough  copper,  alu- 
minum, and  Iron  ore  to  meet  the  needs  of 
mankind  for  a  million  years. 

It  doesn't  require  too  vivid  an  Imagination 
to  foresee  that  the  day  may  come  when  mas- 
sive structures,  thousands  of  feet  beneath 
the  ocean,  fed  by  nuclear  powered  plants  and 
manned  by  crews  who  live  and  work  for 
months  at  a  time  In  the  ocean's  depths,  will 
be  the  means  of  a  system  of  mining  and 
extraction.  Ocean  miners  today  are  taking 
diamonds  from  the  sea  floor  off  Southwest 
Africa,  tin  off  TtaAlland.  and  Iron  ore  off 
Japan. 

Yet  the  government,  while  spending  bil- 
lions elsewhere,  has  been  strangely  reluctant 
to  attempt  to  develop  our  marine  resources. 
I  take  pride  In  telling  you  that  during  this 
Congress  our  Committee  formulated  and 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  sponsored  by  Its 
Chairman.  organlElng  a  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  bringing  together 
the  activities  that  have  been  scattered 
through  many  bureaus  and  departments  and 
receiving  minor  attention  from  all  of  them. 
We  hope  by  the  exercise  of  economy  In  other 
directions  to  find  the  money  to  pursue  this 
quest.  Queen  Isabella  pledged  her  crown 
jewels  to  raise  the  26  thousand  dol- 
lars to  finance  the  voyage  of  Columbus  which 


opened  a  new  world.  Spain  alone,  as  a  result 
of  that  voyage,  brought  home  in  the  years 
that  followed  more  than  260  million  dollars 
in  riches  and  made  herself  for  a  time  at  least 
the  mistress  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  the  Coast  Ouard 
which  will  continue  to  play  a  major  part  in 
the  development  of  marine  sciences.  This 
is  a  challenge  to  our  own  seacoast  region. 
A  few  miles  away  the  Unlv»8lty  of  New 
Hampshire  has  taken  long  strides  In  research 
on  ocean  programs  and  teaching  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  In  ocean  engineering.  This 
Coast  Ouard  Station  here  should  remind  us 
that  we  in  this  region  must  be  ready  to 
play  our  part  In  the  new  conquest  of  the 
sea  that  has  limitless  possibilities. 

As  Edward  Toung,  the  English  poet 
phrased  It  200  years  ago: 

"In  chambers  deep.  Where  waters  sleep, 
What  unknown  treasures  pave  the  floor!" 


BrooUyn  Bareaa  of  Social  Seirke  and 
Cyidrea's  Aid  Society— 100  Years  of 
SeiTice  to  Ac  ComnaBity 
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Mr.  CEIjLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service 
smd  Children's  Aid  Society  is  observing 
its  100th  anniversary.  As  a  lifelong  res- 
ident of  Brooklyn,  who  has  watched  this 
worthy  organization  grow,  I  pay  tribute 
to  its  founders  and  to  those  totally  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  have  carried 
on  the  bureau's  originally  stated  pur- 
pose of  helping  people  meet  their  prob- 
lems with  courage,  with  hope,  and  with 
dignity. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Serv- 
ice and  Children's  Aid  Society  is  a  non- 
sectarian,  voluntary  welfare  agency, 
which  offers  guidance  to  men,  women, 
and  children  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
or  economic  status.  For  a  century,  the 
bureau  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
social  service  organizations,  reaching  out 
to  help  the  poor  and  distressed.  It  has 
been  a  pioneering  agency  whose  activities 
and  techiUques  during  this  time  have 
influenced  social  services  throughout  the 
Nation.  Today,  as  throughout  the  years, 
its  program  and  services  reflect  the  cur- 
rent, individual  community  needs  and 
problems  of  a  complex  society. 

The  importance  of  family  and  home  is 
a  prime  concern  of  the  bureau's  trained 
caseworkers,  who  guide  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  more  understanding  relationships 
and  the  development  of  new  and  more 
constructive  attitudes.  With  its  family 
counseling,  the  bureau  helps  families  to 
resolve  their  problems  and.  with  its 
homemaker  services,  it  keeps  families  to- 
gether during  emergency  periods,  when  a 
mother  may  be  ill  or  absent  from  the 
home. 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  increas- 
ing as  our  lifespan  increases.  Here 
again,  the  bureau  is  concerned  with  try- 
ing to  help  the  aged  maintain  their  self- 
respect  and  dignity  by  assisting  them  to 


function  in  their  own  homes  as  long  as 
possible  and  to  participate  in  community 
activities. 

The  vocational  counselors  and  teach- 
ers of  the  bureau,  who  participate  in  its 
comprehensive  work  evaluation,  work- 
shop, and  homework  activity  programs 
for  the  emotionally  and  physically 
handicapped,  know  the  gratiflcation  of 
bringing  a  feeling  of  usefulness  to  for- 
merly unproductive,  meaningless  lives. 
For  those  too  incapacitated  to  leave  their 
homes,  the  bureau  provides  work-at- 
home  projects.  Others  are  trained  to 
woric  in  the  bureau's  sheltered  work- 
shops, and  still  others  are  prepared  for 
employment  in  private  industry. 

There  hardly  seems  to  be  an  area  of 
human  concern  into  which  the  bureau 
has  not  reached.  The  activities  bespeak 
the  imaginative  and  all-encompassing, 
interrelated  steps  taken  in  behalf  of  hu- 
man beings,  whether  they  be  infants  or 
aged.  For  example,  as  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  aid  to  the  blind  as  is  placed 
on  obtaining  foster  care  or  adoption  for 
abandoned  and  troubled  infants.  "The 
helpless  of  all  kinds,  when  helped,  means 
that  the  family  as  a  uriit  is  helped.  This 
can  plainly  be  seen  when  we  consider 
how  a  marriage  can  be  held  together  by 
lifting  from  it  burdens  that  are  indi- 
vidually unmanageable.  Services  of  this 
nature  are  like  pebbles  thrown  into  the 
waters,  where  the  waves  spread  forward 
even  unto  the  farthest  shores.  The  t)en- 
eflts  are  incalculable,  affecting  those  who 
are  as  yet  unborn.  Some  measure  of 
Insight  into  the  work  of  the  bureau  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  outline  of  some  se- 
lected highlights  of  this  past  hundred 
years  of  service  to  the  community: 

In  1866,  opened  lodging  house  for 
homeless  boys.  Established  foster  chil- 
dren services. 

In  1867,  established  industrial  schools 
to  train  yoimg  people.  Opened  kinder- 
garten for  children  of  working  mothers. 

Year  1890  started  program  to  distrib- 
ute pasteurized  milk  to  infants. 

In  1898,  legal  aid  for  needy  started 
with  25  volunteer  lawyers. 

In  1908,  Jewish  branch  reorganized  as 
independent  Jewish  Aid  Societies,  fore- 
runner of  Jewish  Family  Service. 

In  1910,  organized  housing  committee 
to  improve  housing  conditions. 

In  1912.  established  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  undernourished  children. 

In  1912.  started  free  employment  ser- 
vice for  the  needy. 

In  1913.  established  home  teaching  for 
the  blind  and  disabled,  and  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  handicapped. 

The  year  1916  provided  nursing,  am- 
bulance and  other  medical  service  to 
3,600  victims  of  Brooklyn's  worst  infan- 
tile paralysis  epidemic. 

In  1919,  nursing  afBliate  reorganized 
as  independent  Visiting  Nurse  Associa- 
tion of  Brooklyn. 

In  1920,  established  Shelter  Island 
summer  camp,  now  used  for  the  aged  and 
handicapped. 

In  the  years  1930-33,  distributed  $1,- 
770,000  in  relief  to  victims  of  the  depres- 
sion. 

In  1946,  tuberculosis  committee  reor- 
ganized as  independent  Brooklyn  Tuber- 
culosis St  Health  Association. 


In  1954,  established  homemaker  serv- 
ice to  help  families  dlsnfpted  by  illness 
stay  together. 

In  1964,  printed  flrst  braille  cookbook 
of  convenience  foods. 

In  1966.  major  building  program  in- 
creases capacl^  of  sheltered  workshops 
by  50  percent — grant  from  New  York 
State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabillta- 

tiaa. 

Society  Is  indebted  to  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Social  Service  and  Children's 
Aid  Society.  Remonbei  that  in  this 
mobile  society,  the  beneficiaries  of  their 
services  may  long  have  leflt  Brooklyn  and 
moved  to  other  States.  As  rehabilitated 
citizens,  they  serve  their  newly  adopted 
States  in  a  way  they  could  not  have  done 
before.  Hence,  the  significance  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau  reaches  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Brooklyn  smd  even  the 
State  of  New  York. 

As  John  Wise — how  apt  a  name — said 
In  1776: 

Man  is  not  so  wedded  to  nla  own  interest 
but  that  he  can  make  the  c^tnmon  good  the 
mark  of  his  aim. 


WathiBfton  R^^ort 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigaio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  time  to  time  during  a  session  of 
Congress  I  like  to  report  to  the  people 
in  my  congressional  dlstrlot  on  activities 
In  Washington. 

With  the  passing  of  Labor  Day,  a  mile- 
stone in  the  legislative  year,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  time  to  fill  in  Qiy  constituents 
on  what  Congress  has  do^  and  what  it 
has  yet  to  do  during  thi^  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress.  | 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  my 
"Washington  Report"  to  the  people  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan to  be  printed  in  the  fi|K>ORD. 
Washinoton  r4m>bt 
locai.  bot  icakxs  news 

Macomb  County's  John  Bruff  has  been 
busy  making  news — in  Wa#blngton  and  In 
lOchlgan.  > 

Eighteen  months  ago,  Johb  was  named  by 
tbe  late  Senator  Pat  McNai»iara  to  serve  as 
counsel  to  the  Senator's  Labor  Subcommittee 
during  this  88th  Congress.  In  this  capacity, 
he  played  an  Important  part  in  the  passage 
of  federal  education  legislation  and  several 
l«bor  bills  including  the  recent  amendments 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  legls- 
l»tlon  extended  the  protection  of  federal 
wage  and  hour  laws  to  eight  million  Ameri- 
«n  workem  not  previously  covered  and  pro- 
dded an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  from 
11^  to  $1.40  an  hour  in  1^67  and  to  #1.60 
tt  hour  in  1968.  ' 

John  Brutl's  skUlful  han^^g  of  this  bill 
•nd  other  legislation  eamedj  him  tributes  on 
tte  floor  of  the  Senate  from  Democratic  Sen- 
ators Robert  P.  Kxhkxdt,  Watne  Morse, 
BAU'H  Tarborottob,  Jenntkos  Rakdolph  and 
Phil  Hart,  and  from  Reprubllcan  Senator 
Jacob  Javits. 


His  commitment  to  the  Senate  committee 
completed  with  the  adoption  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  amendments,  John  has  now  re- 
turned to  his  home  In  Michigan  where  he  has 
been  chosen  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  the  upcoming  elec- 
tion. 

Upon  his  departure.  Senator  Morse  of  Ore- 
gon  observed  that  "his  loss  to  our  conmilttee 
is  Michigan's  gain." 

CONGRESS  TCENS  TBS  CORNER 

With  Labor  Day,  a  milestone  in  the  legis- 
lative year,  now  behind  us,  this  Is  a  good 
time  to  look  ahead  and  size  up  the  congres- 
sional schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

From  where  I  sit,  it  appears  as  If  Congress 
Is  in  for  a  busy  fall — ^busier,  in  some  req>ectB 
than  the  summer  months  have  been.  And 
even  though  the  merciuy  In  the  thermometer 
may  not  go  as  high,  the  legislative  agenda  in 
the  House  and  Senate  promises  to  keep 
things  heated  up  on  Capitol  Hill. 

For  one  thing.  Congress  hasnt  disposed  of 
all  the  regular  appropriations  bills  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  which  began  more  than 
two  months  ago  on  July  1.  Five  appropria- 
tlcms  bills — measures  to  finance  the  opera- 
tlotu  of  some  of  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  our  Federal  Government — have  not 
yet  made  their  way  through  the  legislative 
pipelines. 

On  top  of  this,  a  number  of  other  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation  must  be  acted  upKm 
by  the  House.  Senate  or  both.  In  this  cate- 
gory are  bills  relating  to  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education.  Job  training,  conservation, 
the  an ti -poverty  program  and  several  other 
legislative  subjects. 

When  you  compare  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness with  that  which  has  been  taken  care  of 
this  year,  it  becomes  clear  that  Congress  is 
far  from  finished  for  1966. 

So  far  this  year.  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  several  major  bills,  Including  the 
Cold  War  OI  bill,  a  tax  adjustment  measure, 
the  minimum  wage  legislation,  a  Federal 
pay  bill,  the  highway  and  auto  safety  meas- 
ures, and  a  few  others.  In  all  fairness,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  Congress  stands 
now  on  the  brink  of  enacting  several  other 
Important  bills. 

But  even  when  this  Is  considered,  it  still 
must  be  conceded  that  the  first  eight  and 
one-half  months  of  1066  have  not  been 
nearly  as  productive  from  a  legislative  stand- 
point as  was  last  year's  historic  session.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  next  few 
weeks  will  change  the  picture. 

PEACE  CORPS  VOTE  Or  CONPIDENCE 

Just  recently  Congress  extended  the  life 
of  one  of  our  nation's  moet  successfiil  foreign 
policy  programs — the  Peace  Corps.  The  one- 
sided vote  by  which  the  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives — 322  to  15 — demonstrates 
convincingly  the  confidence  members  of 
Congress  have  In  this  imaginative  and  suc- 
cessfiU  tool  of  American  foreign  policy. 

In  Its  relatively  brief  life,  the  Peace  Corps — 
an  Innovation  of  the  New  Frontier  adminis- 
tration of  President  Kennedy — has  convinced 
even  some  of  the  most  skeptical  of  congress- 
men that  It  Is  a  very  worthwhile  program. 
Some  of  those  who  were  most  vocal  In  their 
criticism  when  it  was  established  In  1961  now 
acknowledge  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  made 
a  genuine  contribution  toward  Improving 
international  relations  and  promoting  un- 
derstanding between  this  country  and  the 
develc^ing  nations  of  the  world. 

In  our  own  State  of  Michigan,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  been  a  popular  program.  Of  the 
20,000  volunteers  who  have  served  with  the 
Peace  Corps,  almost  1,000  have  come  from 
Michigan. 

Volunteers  from  all  pcuts  of  Macomb  Coun- 
ty have  served  or  are  serving  in  12  different 
countries  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 


They  are  using  their  skills  as  scientists, 
teachers,  farmers,  community  development 
workers,  conservationists  and  secretaries  to 
help  the  people  in  the  developing  nations. 
They  are  helping  to  carry  out  the  objective 
Congress  set  for  the  Peace  Cori>s  when  it  was 
established  in  1961 — that  Is,  to  promote  world 
peace  and  friendship. 

IjniSI.ATTVB  NOTES 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  mine  safety 
legislation,  I  was  among  those  named  to  the 
conference  committee  selected  to  work  out 
a  compromise  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  this  blU.  The  bUl,  which  was 
finally  cleared  both  houses  of  Congress,  is 
designed  to  improve  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  earn 
their  livelihood  in  the  nation's  mines  and 
mills. 

I  also  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  after  the  House  and 
Senate  had  passed  different  versions  of  the 
bill. 


National  Science  Foaadation  Report 
Shows  Federal  Academic  Science  Fonds 
Are  HeaTily  Concentrated  u  a  Few 
Institationt  and  in  a  Few  Geographic 
Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  27, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  1966 
fall  enrollment  of  6  million  students  in 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities,  the 
higher  education  system  is  facing  un- 
precedented demands  to  expand  the 
quantity  while  maintaining  the  quality 
of  advanced  instruction.  Among  the 
system's  most  acute  problems  are  the 
shortages  of  excellent  teachers  without 
whom  the  additions  to  plant  and  facil- 
ities in  the  past  few  years  can  be  empty 
^ells  mocldng  the  hopes  of  the  millions 
of  young  people  sedklng  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Because  the  Federal  research  pro- 
grams have  made  increasingly  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  limited  pool  of  scientists 
and  engineers — a  pool  from  which  teach- 
ers of  science  and  engineering  must  also 
be  drawn — ^it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  demands  be  made  on  a  scale 
and  in  a  manner  which  avoids  aggravat- 
ing faculty  shortages  caused  by  expanded 
enrollment  at  colleges  and  iiniversities. 
Concern  about  this  problem  led  the  Re- 
search and  Technical  Programs  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  to  make 
an  extended  investigation  in  1965  of  the 
conflicts  between  the  needs  of  the  higher 
education  system  for  teachers  and  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  research  programs 
for  the  services  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. 

In  that  investigation,  the  subcommit- 
tee found  that  the  Federal  research 
programs  conducted  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  unfortunately  accentuating 
teacher  shortages  through  imbalances  in 
the  distribution  of  science  funds  made 
available  through  these  programs. 
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The  subcommittee  found  that  Federal 
Kience  funds  are  heavily  concentrated 
In  a  few  Institutions.  This  In  turn  re- 
sults In  a  similar  concentration  of  re- 
aearch  opportunities  and  Incentives  for 
scientists  and  engineers.  Favored  iml- 
versitles  are  thus  able  to  attract  and  to 
keep  the  best  scientists  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Institutions  not  so  favored  may 
lose  their  ablest  professors  and  also  be 
unable  to  compete  on  equal  terms  for 
replacements.  Thus,  the  concentration 
of  Federal  research  funds  not  only  make 
strong  Institutions  stronger,  but  do  so 
partly  at  the  expense  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  colleges  and  universities  not 
sharing  In  science  fimds. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  there  Is 
also  a  high  degree  of  concentration  of 
fimds  geographically.  Many  areas  In  the 
coimtry  have  therefore  been  denied  as- 
sistance In  the  development  or  establish- 
ment of  centers  of  Improved  science  edu- 
cation and  opportunities  for  advanced 
research. 

The  subcommittee  further  found  that 
the  high  degree  of  concentration  of  Fed- 
eral science  fimds,  which  might  be  justi- 
fied if  it  yielded  proportionate  returns  in 
the  training  of  new  science  and  engi- 
neering Ph.  D.'s,  cannot  be  so  justified. 

These  findings  were  based  on  figures 
especially  gathered  by  the  subcommittee 
during  its  Investigation  because  official 
data  were  not  available.  I  am  delighted 
that  this  deficiency  In  vitally  net>ded  In- 
formation Is  now  repaired.  In  a.  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  entitled  'Tederal  Support 


for  Academic  Science  and  Other  Educa- 
tional Activities  in  Universities  and  Col- 
leges. Fiscal  Year  1965."  the  NSF  and 
OST  have  for  the  first  time  collected 
and  released  figures  on  the  distribution 
of  all  Federal  science  funds  going  to  in- 
dividual institutions. 

Here  are  some  major  facts  revealed  by 
the  tabulations  in  the  report: 

First.  Federal  academic  science  funds 
are  highly  concentrated  In  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  Nation's  2,237  colleges  and 
universities.  During  fiscal  1965.  there 
was  a  total  of  $1,730  million  in  Federal 
science  funds  going  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, apart  from  funds  for  contract 
research  centers  operated  by  educational 
institutions.  Two-thirds  of  the  total — 
$1,149  million — went  to  the  top  50  insti- 
tutions. More  than  85  percent  of  the 
total — $1,193  million — went  to  the  top 
100  institutions. 

The  degree  of  concentration  is  even 
higher  when  fimds  for  operating  contract 
research  centers  are  Included.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $1,730  million  in  funds  going 
to  individual  institutions  for  academic 
science  purposes,  $915  million  were  spent 
at  24  Federal  contract  research  centers 
managed  by  imiversities.  Nineteen  uni- 
versities and  five  university  consortia  ac- 
coimt  for  all  of  the  $915  million.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  money  for  these  centers — 
$796  million — was  admlnlstt^red  by  only 
six  universities:  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Stanford  University,  the 
University  of  California,  the  Unlverdty 
of  Chicago,  John  Hopkins  University, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  three  Calif  omia  institutions 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        message  prom  the  senate 

Wednesday,  September  28, 1966 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  am. 

The  Reverend  John  W.  Wells,  vicar,  St. 
David's  Episcopal  Church,  Bronx,  N.Y.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  our  Oovemor,  whose  glory  is 
in  all  the  world;  we  commend  this  Na- 
tion to  Thy  merciful  care:  that  being 
guided  by  "Thy  providence,  we  may  dwell 
secure  in  Thy  peace. 

Grant  that  our  ideals  and  aspirations 
may  be  in  accordance  with  Thy  will,  and 
help  us  to  see  ourselves  as  we  are  seen 
by  others. 

Keep  us  from  hypocrisy  in  feeling  and 
action.  Grant  us  sound  government  and 
just  laws;  good  education  and  a  clean 
press;  simplicity  and  Justice  in  our  rela- 
tions with  all  men  and  nations;  and 
above  all,  a  sphrit  of  service  which  will 
abolish  pride  of  place  and  Inequality  of 
opportunity. 

Grant  that  we  may  use  all  our  free- 
doms to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name. 
Amen. 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  2540.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  construction  by 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an  Inter- 
national flood  control  project  for  the  Tijuana 
River  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  Pebniary  3,  1944,  with  Mexico, 
and  lor  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved, 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SP£AE:er.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  has  this 
request  been  cleared  with  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  or  with  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
formed that  this  request  has  been  cleared 


received  over  half  of  the  contract  ^ 
search  center  fimds — $540  million. 

Second.  Federal  academic  scienct 
funds  are  highly  concentrated  geograph 
icaUy.  Of  the  $1,730  million,  flvt 
States — California,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania— re- 
celved  $748  million.  43.2  percent  of  th* 
total. 

Third.  Federal  funds  for  academk 
science  are  going  in  large  volume  to  some 
areas  accounting  for  relatively  smaDo 
proportions  in  the  training  of  new 
science  and  engineering  Ph.  D.'s.  Con- 
versely.  some  areas  with  a  relatively  high 
share  in  science  Ph.  D.'s  awarded  re- 
ceive relatively  smaller  shares  in  science 
funds.  According  to  the  report,  the 
New  England,  Atlantic.  Southern,  Moun- 
tain, and  Pacific  areas  receive  nearly  75 
percent  of  all  science  funds  but  account 
for  only  65  percent  of  the  Nation's 
science  doctorates.  The  North  Central 
States  receive  25  percent  of  the  science 
money  while  accounting  for  35  percent 
of  new  science  doctorates. 

While  these  figures  will  raise  net 
questions  regarding  Federal  policies  In 
the  administration  of  science  funds  go- 
Ing  to  colleges  and  universities,  I  con- 
gratulate the  National  Science  Founds- 
tlon  and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  bringing  out  the  facts  in  this 
forthright  way.  They  will  give  the  Con- 
gress  and  the  administration  a  basis  for 
reconsideration  of  old  policies  and  se- 
lecting new  ones  to  attain  better  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  the  Federal 
research  programs  and  the  needs  of  the 
higher  education  system. 


The  letter  follows: 
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with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McCttlloch]  ,  the  ranking  member  ol  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  Hil.  14929, 

TO  EXTEND  AND  AMEND  PUBLIC 

LAW  480 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1966,  with  reference  to  the 
coming  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  14920,  to  extend  and 
amend  Public  Law  480. 


Thk  Sxceetart  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  27, 1966. 
Bon.  John  W.  McCokmack. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

OKiM.  Mb.  Spxaker:  The  House  of  Repre- 
tentatives  will  shortly  be  considering  the  con- 
ference report  on  HH.  14929,  which  will  ex- 
tend and  amend  Pi.  480.  I  understand  that 
lome  effort  may  be  made  to  ^terrlde  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  of  cciiference  with 
respect  to  countries  that  htsve  trade  and 
shipping  contacts  with  North  Vietnam  and 
Com.  The  Administration  bellevee  that  the 
provisions  In  the  conferenoa  report  ade- 
quately supports  our  extensive  efforts  to 
limit  Cuban  trade.  Any  further  broadening 
of  the  provision  could  have  very  serious  for- 
eign policy  consequences  and  would  imder- 
cut  the  humanitarian  objectltes  of  the  blU. 

As  a  result  of  conference  action,  the  bill 
would  forbid  sale  of  agrlculttiml  commodities 
to  countries  that  sell,  furnish,  (w  permit  their 
ililps  or  aircraft  to  carry  anus  or  strategic 
Items  to  or  from  North  VletOam  or  Cuba. 
Tben  Is  no  Presidential  discretion  in  this;  we 
uk  for  none. 

At  the  same  time,  the  citrrent  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Act  (Pubttc  Law  89-656) 
In  effect  prohibits  any  such  mlea  to  coun- 
tries that  sell,  furnish,  or  pertalt  their  ships 
or  aircraft  to  carry  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities  to  North  Vietnam. 

When  the  President  signed  the  appropria- 
tion bin,  he  stated  that  he  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  that  provision, ,  but  It  Is  now 
the  law,  and  we  wlU  enforce  It.    If  the  same 

Bad  of  bar  were  to  be  extenOed  to  Cuba 

u  was  the  case  iinder  HJl.  14329  before  the 
omference  action— our  concern  would  be 
even  greater.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
this  concern.  , 

First,  other  countries  may  underBtand  that 
we  do  not  want  strategic  IflSas  to  ro  to 
Cuba;  they  may  imderstand  tftat  we  do  not 
want  any  commodities  to  go  to  North  Viet- 
nam for  any  reason;  but  they  «flll  not  under- 
itaad  that  we  should  want  to  fceep  even  food- 
Jtufls  and  humanitarian  products  from  go- 
lag  to  Cuba.  Oui  own  embargo  does  not  go 
that  far,  and  the  OAS  Resolution  against 
trade  with  Cuba  makes  an  exception  for  food- 
rtuffs  and  humanitarian  Itemi.  The  reac- 
tion of  these  countries  agalnsft  such  an  In- 
discriminate policy  expressed  In  our  law 
could  undercut  our  efforts  to  keep  critical 
commodities  from  going  to  Civia. 

Second,  some  countries  whl^h  the  United 
States  wants  to  support  with  Pi.  480  food 
•ales  may  be  unwilling  or  una^e  to  pay  the 
poUUcal  price  Involved  for  them  In  cutting 
OB  aU  trade  and  shipping  with  Cuba.  For 
ttunple,  Yugoslavia  has  foregone  other 
loma  of  United  States  aeslsUnce  rather  than 
•««•  to  altogether  foreclose  Kb  ships  from 
aUmg  at  Cuba.  There  are  occasional  voy- 
m.  but  nothing  very  slgnlflcant.  Yet. 
Jugoslavia  has  good  relations  with  the  West 
ttd  la  now  In  process  of  rapid  movement  to 
'decentralized,  market  economiy.  Thlsprog- 
""  has  basic  poUtlcal  and  economic  Im- 
PUcaUons  for  the  rest  of  Eaotern  Europe. 
™  major  developing  countrlee  are  also  fol- 
w»ing  the  Yugoslav  experiment  with  great 
mterest.  If  Yugoslavia  were  cut  off  from  our 
r-u  480  sales  program,  the  cohaequences  to 
«  eojnomy  may  stop  or  reversb  these  favor- 
»We  developments. 

Wnally  we  believe  that  existing  laws  and 
joucles  have  had  good  result*  in  reduclne 
we  world  trade  with  Cuba.  We  mean  to 
«ntlnue  our  efforts  to  persuadb  other  coun- 
Ahl^?J°'**  significant  economic  relatlon- 
«"P«  with  Cuba.  We  do  not  need  to  condl- 
"^our  Pi.  480  sales  program,  with  its 
»am»nltarlan  objectives,  to  the  single  con- 
wwratlon  of  whether  a  needjj  country  has 
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trade  or  shipping  contacts  with  Cuba,  no 
matter  how  small  or  non -strategic.  We 
should  not  risk  such  an  absolute  condition. 
I  urge  the  House  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  of  conference  In 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dk&k  Rusk. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CTERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  Fri- 
day, September  30,  1966.  to  file  certain 
special  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  312] 

Adair  Gray  Nix 

Albert  Grelgg  Q-Hara,  Mich. 

Ashley  Qrlfflths  O'Konskl 

Asplnall  Hag&n.  Oa.  Olsen.  Mont. 

Berry  Hubert  Passman 

Bow  Herlong  Phllbln 

Bray  Holland  Plmle 

CahlU  Howard  Poage 

Callaway  Jennings  Pool 

Carter  Jones,  Mo.  Powell 

CeUer  Bang,  N.Y.  Relfel 

Cooley  Kluczynskl  Resnlck 

Daddarto  Komegay  Reuss 

Derwlnskl  Landnun  Rivers,  Alaska 

Dickinson  Leggett  Roblson 

Donohue  Long,  La.  Rogers,  Tex. 

Dulskl  McClory  Roncallo 

Duncan,  Oreg.  Martin,  Ala.  St  Germain 

Duncan,  Tenn.  Martin,  Mass.  Scott 

Dyal  Mathlas  Sickles 

Edwards,  Ala.  Meeds  Stephens 

Ellsworth  IdlUer  Toll 

Evans.  Colo.  Monagan  Walker,  Miss 

Farbsteln  Morrison  Watklns 

Parnsl^  Morse  White,  Idaho 

Plsher  Moss  Wright 

Plynt  Murray 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Nedzi 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  348 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


POREEON  SERVICE  BUILDINGS  ACT, 
1926 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14019)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendmmt, 
as  follows:  -^ 

Page  5,  after  line  5,  Insert : 

"Sec.  4.  The  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1926,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"  'Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  or  any  other  Act,  no  lease  or  other 
rental  arrangement  for  a  period  of  less  than 
ten  years,  and  requiring  an  annual  payment 
m  excess  of  $25,000.  shall  be  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  rent- 
ing or  leasing  offices,  biUldlngs,  grounds,  or 
living  quarters  for  the  use  of  the  Foreign 
Service  abroad,  unless  such  lease  or  other 
rental  arrangement  is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  may  delegate  his  au- 
thority under  this  section  only  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration 
or  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Buildings.  The  Secretary  shaU  keep  the  Con- 
gress fully  and  currently  Informed  with  re- 
spect to  leases  or  other  rental  arrangements 
approved  luder  this  section.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
take  a  minute  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  shall  be  glad  to.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  amendment  was  put 
in  by  the  other  body,  partly  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  handled 
the  bill  here. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  any- 
one from  signing  a  lease  on  any  piece  of 
property  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  State  or  any  of  the  agencies  for  which 
they  procure  property  in  an  amount  of 
more  than  $25,000  annually  except  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  amendment  goes  further  and  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot 
delegate  that  power  to  anyone  except  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Buildings.  He  could  not  delegate  It 
to  anyone  else  In  the  Department  except 
those  two  people. 

This  will  have  the  salutary  effect  of 
letting  the  people  back  here  in  Washing- 
ton know,  and  the  amendment  also  states, 
"keeping  the  Congress  advised"  of  what 
leasing  arrangements  are  being  made, 
with  whom,  and  how  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
closures with  respect  to  the  overseas 
building  program,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL 
LABOR 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  SubcMnmittee  on 
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Oenena  Labor  be  permitted  to  sit  this 
afternoon  during  the  session  of  the  House 
for  1  hour  to  complete  hearings  on  the 
Impact  of  Imports. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
when  the  bill  now  under  consideration 
is  being  considered  under  the  S-mlnute 
rule,  a  unanimous-consent  request  for 
a  committee  to  sit  cannot  be  entertained. 
During  general  debate  the  rule  Is  differ- 
ent nierefore,  the  Chair  suggests  that 
the  gentleman  withdraw  his  request. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  request. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  request. 


CONTINUINQ  APPROPRIATIONS.  1967 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Thursday 
last,  I  call  up  House  Joint  Resolution 
1308,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

HJ.  Rn.  1306 
Resolved  Ify  the  Sertate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Joint  reeo- 
lutlon  of  Augiut  31.  1966  (PubUc  Law  8fr- 
54B),  U  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  23,  1906". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemar.  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
How  much  time  will  be  allotted  to  dis- 
cuss this  resolution?  There  will  be  no 
general  debate — Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
these  circumstances.  It  would  not  require 
unanimous  consent,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  or  others  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  take  whatever  time  might  be 
required. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wonder  if  the  resolu- 
tion then  will  be  considered  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Only  imder  the  5-mln- 
ute rule. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  There  will  not  be  any 
time  reserved  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  request  is 
granted,  the  5-mlnute  rule  will  £4H>ly- 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped  that  we  are 
now  driving  toward  adjournment  by 
October  15.  I  am  sure  the  leadership 
bespeaks  the  cooperation  of  the  Mem- 
bers. The  House  is  anxious  to  continue 
consideration  of  the  antlpoverty  author- 
ization bill.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  on  Ai>proprlatlons  to  Intrude 
here;  it  should  not  take  long  to  explain 
the  pending  resolution. 

It  Is  necessary  that  we  have  another 
continuing  resolution  because  the  pres- 
ent continuing  resolution  expires  at  the 


end  of  this  month — this  Friday,  in  fact. 
As  a  result  of  an  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  ranking  Republican  Members 
and  the  Members  on  this  side,  we  have  set 
the  date  of  October  22  in  this  resolution. 
This  will  give  a  little  leeway  beyond  the 
target  date  of  October  15;  it  will  give  the 
President  time  to  sign  the  bills  and  make 
them  effective. 

I  will  presently  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  certain  tables 
and  information  in  regard  to  the  status 
of  the  appropriation  bills,  but  may  I 
Just  say  that  all  of  the  appropriation  bills 
have  cleared  the  House  except  the  State- 
Justice-Commerce-Judiciary  bill  which 
is  scheduled  for  consideration  by  the 
House  on  Tuesday  next,  and  the  final 
supplemental  bill.  As  far  as  I  know,  that 
will  be  the  extent  of  the  appropriation 
business.  Six  of  the  appn^rlatlon  bills 
are  pending  consideration  or  further  ac- 
tion in  the  other  body.  I  will  Insert  the 
details.  So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope 
we  could  agree  on  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  resolution  and  proceed  with  the 
other  business  of  the  House.  It  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  we  pass  the  res- 
olution. The.  committee  report  explains 
the  situation  rather  fully. 

BTATCS  or  TRZ  APPKOPEIATION  BILXfi,  89TH 
CONGKK8S,  XD  SESSION,  AS  Or  SKPTKMBKB  28, 
1966 

Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  our  practice 
of  keeping  Members  and  others  currently 
posted  In  the  matter,  and  imder  leave 
to  extend,  I  am  Including  two  updated 
tabulations :  one,  summarizing  the  totals 
of  the  appropriation  bills  acted  upon 
thus  far  in  the  present  session;  the  other 
showing  appropriation  amounts  pre- 
sently approximated  to  be  Involved  in 
appropriation  bills  yet  to  be  reported  to 
the  House. 

HOT7BS  ACnOW 

The  House,  in  the  13  bills  reported  to 
it  this  session,  considered  budget  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  of  about  $123.1 
billion.  Some  cuts  were  made  and  some 
Increases  were  granted.  The  Increases, 
especlaUy  In  the  Labor-HEW  bill,  and 
the  Increases  in  the  Defense  bill,  brought 
the  House  total  of  appropriations  for 
these  13  bUls  to  about  $123.3  billion;  in 
the  aggregate,  they  exceeded  the  budget 
requests  by  the  net  amount  of  $178  mil- 
Uon. 

The  Labor-HEW  bill  was  $490  million 
over  the  budget. 

The  Defense  bill  was  $952  million  over 
the  budget,  the  principal  reason  being 
$569  million  for  pay  of  military  person- 
nel on  duty  July  1,  1966.  in  excess  of  the 
number  originally  budgeted  for. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  calculation 
In  the  second  tabulation  I  am  Inserting, 
the  House  has  passed  upon  all  but  about 
6  percent  of  the  budget  requests  for 
appn^irlations  likely  to  be  coosidered  in 
bills  at  this  session. 

SENATE   ACTION 

The  Senate,  as  the  first  table  discloses, 
has  passed  9  of  the  13  House  bills  sent 
to  it.  And  in  the  aggregate,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  these  9  bills  total  $114.5 
billion  and  exceed  the  related  budget 
estimates  of  appnwrlations  by  $479 
million. 


FINAL   CONORBSSIONAI.   ACTION 

Seven  bills  have  been  enacted  Into 
law — two  supplementals  for  fiscal  1966 
and  five  regular  bills  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  1967— $46,311,061,457  in  budget 
requests  for  appropriations  were  reduced 
in  the  aggregate  to  $45,716.812,301--« 
cut,  overall,  of  $594,249,156,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  traditi(mal  appropriations 
method. 

PENDING   TINAL   DISPOSITION 

The  Defense  appropriation  bill  con- 
ference report  carrying  proposed  ap- 
propriations of  $58,067,472,000,  some 
$403,119,000  above  the  budget  requests 
for  appropriations,  has  been  agreed  to 
in  the  House  but  awaits  further  disposi- 
tion in  the  Senate  because  of  differing 
positions  on  certain  policy  matters. 

The  Labor-HEW  bill— $390  million 
above  the  budget  as  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate— Is  ready  to  submit  to  conference. 

BnXS   BEMAININO   TO   BE  BEPOBTEO 

The  State-Justlce-Commerce-judid- 
ary  bill,  involving  some  $2,598  million  of 
budget  estimates  of  appropriations,  is  to 
be  reported  Friday.  September  30,  and 
is  scheduled  for  House  consideration 
next  Tuesday. 

Budget'  requests  for  appropriations 
already  In  hand  f  nnn  the  President  in 
connection  with  the  closing  supplemen- 
tal bill  total  $3,903  million.  And  our 
current  arbitrary  guess  is  that  perhape 
$1,500  million  in  assorted  supplemental 
requests  for  appropriations  may  yet  be 
submitted. 

These  would  approximate  the  remain- 
ing 6  percent  of  the  budget  estimates 
of  appropriations  likely  to  be  considered 
In  bills  this  session. 

Outside  of  these  amounts  are  the  so- 
called  permanent  appropriations  esti- 
mated in  the  January  budget  at  about 
$13.8  billion  for  fiscal  1967— mainly  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt — ^that  recur 
automatically  under  earlier  law  without 
annual  action  by  the  Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS   OUTLOOK 

Prospectively,  then,  it  now  looks  like 
the  grand  total  of  appropriations  in  this 
session,  including  these  permanents,  will 
probably  approximate  $144  or  $145  bil- 
lion. I  am  speaking  of  the  session,  not 
the  fiscal  year.  That  would  compare 
with  roughly  $119.3  billion  of  appropria- 
tions In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 
Congress,  in  the  present  circumstances,  is 
well  on  the  way  toward  the  second  $100 
billion  mark. 

The  generous  fiscal  dispositions  of  the 
Congress  In  this  session,  to  wWch  the 
President  and  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  had  occasions  to  refer,  are 
to  some  limited  extent  to  be  found  in  the 
appropriation  blUs,  but  mostly  have  to  do 
with  amounts  in  various  authorization 
bills  substantially  above  the  President's 
recommendations. 

The  figiu-es  I  have  given  and  the  tables 
I  am  inserting  are  on  the  basis  of  the 
time-honored  and  generally  well  under- 
stood apprc^riation  concept.  The  Prea- 
dent's  spending  authority  budget  is  statea 
on  the  slightly  different  new  obUgationai 
authority  basis,  which,  however,  consists 
largely  of  appropriations  but  which  also 
omits,  for  example,  "appropriations  to 
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liquidate  prior  contractj  Authority."  But 
unlike  the  appropriation  basis,  new  obU- 
gationai authority  intludes  contract 
authority;  public-debt  l^)rrowirig  or  loan 
authority;  and  reapproprlatlon  of  unobli- 
gated balances  of  prior  appropriations. 

And  generally  speaking,  the  President 
uses  the  new  obligatlorul  authority  basis 
In  his  statements  assessing  what  Con- 
gress has  done  and  ts  doing  to  his 
budgetary  spending  requests.  Moreover, 
bills  that  do  not  actually  appropriate 
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additional   funds   but 
additional  obligation  or 


Which    mandate 
I  iXpenditure  rates 


In  advance  of  appropriai  Ion.  such  as  gen 


Summari 


BUls  for  fiscal  1967: 

Interior 

Borrowlni;  authority.. 

Trfasury-Post  Offlce 

Airicultore 

Borrowing  authority 11 '" 

Labor-IIEW ^^ 

Independent  offices .\. 

Lcftislative 

Defense 

District  of  Columbia  Federal  fun^... 

Loan  authorization 

Military  construction 

Foreign  assistance 

Poblic  works , 


Subtotal,  1S67  bUls.. 


Sopplementals  for  fiscal  1966: 

Delense  supplemental  (VietniUi). 
2d  supplemental 


Subtotal,  1966  bills. 


CmnolatiTe  totals  for  the  session: 

House 

Senate 

Enacted. 


>  Includes  $242,000,000  cut  fror  ib  repayable  advance  (from  the  general  fond)  to  the  social  security  medicare  trust  fund. 


1.  House  action: 

(a)  2  supplementals  for  19661., 

(b)  U  regular  biUs  for  1967 


Total  for  remaining  bills  to  be 
*■        ,S.i^,^  '""^  "^^'X  *"  ^  coinidered  In  bUls  of  the  session 


5.  Permanent  appropriations  that 
Januarj' budget) 


<•         Orand  total  for  the  session 

BUls  enacted  by  Congress: 

2  supplementals  for  1966 

Sregular  bills  for  1967 


Total  for  bills  enacted. 


■Includes $242,000,000 cut  from  a 
social  security  medicare  trust  fund. 


eral  pay  raise  bills,  and  bills  with  back- 
door appropriation  characteristics  get 
into  the  calculations  of  what  Congress 
has  done  and  is  doing  to  the  President's 
overall  budget  spending  requests.  So, 
there  are  these  differences  to  be  kept  in 
mind  when  assessing  fiscal  prospects  and 
results — and  they  sometimes  lead  to 
confusion. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  bills  from  the 
Coiiunlttee  on  Appropriations  dealing 
with  the  fiscal  year  1967,  with  eight  bills 
still  in  process  it  is  early  to  be  very  cer- 
tain about  the  final  tally.  I  would 
roughly  generalize,  however,  by  saying 


that  there  is  a  good  possibility  the  aggre- 
gate total  of  the  13  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  1967  may  eventuate  at  a  whisker 
below  the  corresponding  budget  requests 
on  the  conventional  appropriation  basis, 
and  perhaps  only  a  few  hundred  million 
dollars  above  them  on  the  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  basis — and  essentially 
all  of  that  accountable  in  the  defense  bill. 
Of  course,  congressional  approvals  above 
budget  spending  authority  requests  con- 
sidered in  legislative  bills  would  be  in 
addition. 

The  tables  on  the  appropriation  bill 
situation  follow: 


to/  action  on  budget  estimates  in  appropriation  bilU,  89th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  as  of  Sept.  28,  1966 


Budget  estimates 
to  House 


$1,329,960,500 
(38,000.000) 
7,246,720,000 
7,022,638.000 
(702.100.000) 
10,083,184,500 
14,319.611,291 
173, 793, 578 
57,664,353,000 
53,394.000 
(26.226,000) 
1,114,947,000 
3,945.095,000 
4,167,073,000 


Passed  House 


$1,295,169,500 

(26,000.000) 

7,210,177,135 

6,876,027,000 

(852, 000, 000) 

10, 573,  272. 500 

14,017,299,000 

172,146,333 

68,616,445,000 

62,394,000 

(23,000,000) 

1,019,340,000 

3,604,048,800 

4,110,932,000 


Budget  estimates 
to  Senate 


107,120,769,869 


13, 135,  n9, 000 
2,813,652,168 


IS,  949, 2n,  168 


123,070,041,037 


107,647,251,268 


13, 135,  n9. 000 
2,564,872.568 


15,  TOO,  591,  S68 


123,247,842,836 


$1,340, 

(26, 

7,246. 

7,022, 

(702, 

10,083, 

14,329, 

214, 

57,664, 


260.500 

000,000) 

720,000 

938,000 

100,000) 

184,500 

863,291 

749,763 

353.000 


Passed  Senate 


$1,329. 

(26, 

7,  210, 

7,064, 

(932, 

10.473, 

14,118, 

214, 

58,189, 


■55,000 
000,000) 
049,135 
343.300 
000,000) 
309,500 
607,000 
418.213 
872,000 


Enacted 


$1,321,615,800 

(26,000,000) 

7,196,429,135 

6,994,690,160 

(932,000,000) 


14,065,851,000 
214,463,913 


Change  at  latest 
stage  of  action 


-$18,644,700 


97, 902, 069, 054 


13,135,719,000 
3,020,810,903 


16,156,629,903 


114, 058, 598, 957 
46,311,061,457 


98,600,354,148 


13,135,719,000 
2,801,226,003 


15,936,945,003 


114,537,299,151 


29, 792, 049, 998 


13, 136,  n9. 000 
2,788,143,303 


15,923,862,303 


4^  716, 812, 301 


-50.290,865 

-28,347,860 

+(229,900,000) 

+390,125,000 

-284,012,291 

-286,850 

+625,519,000 

-1,000.000 

-(3,226,000) 

-95,607,000 

-341,046,200 

-56,141,000 


'  -232,667,600 


-232,667,600 


•+177,801,799 
> +478, 700, 194 
> -604,249,156 


The  appropriation  business  of  the  session  as  of  Sept.  28,  1966 

[In  millions] 


13  bills  of  the  session  (jit>out  94  percent  of  total  likely  to  be  considered). 
2.  Bins  for  1967  stUl  in  committee:    , 

(a)  State-Justice-Commerce  Judiciary.. 


^"^  "SicVionT  """*  ^' ' '"««'«""y="^'«^"^'"y  "^"^'i^d^VeduciVl^^^^^ 


and 


a  ri~<„.  .     Subtotal,  budget  req  nests  now  pending  in  committee 
Closing  supplemental  budget  re^peste  yet  to  come  (whoUy  Brbittari-,^o,^tV^^dii^'{<ir'p,^i>siionbi£tl^iiM^) 


Budget 
estimates 


$16,940 
107, 121 


123.070 


$15,701 
107, 547 


Diffetenoe 


'-$248 
+426 


123,248 


2,508 
3,903 


r^ported-on  basis  stated  (about  6  percent  of  total  likely  to  be  considered) 

(tentative,  subject  to  some  refinement) 


6,501 
1,500(?) 


8,001(?) 


131,071 
13,800 


'144.  sn 


(T) 
(T) 


(T) 
(T) 


»+178 


(7) 
(T) 


(?) 


16,156 
30,155 


46,311 


15.924 
20,793 


45,717 


(?) 

(?) 


(?) 


1-331 
-S82 


1-504 


I  Bpayable  advance  (from  the  general  fund)  to  the 


vlrT^lM^S^^mmm^^'"''^^^  $119,310,000,000  in  the  last  session-an  increwe. 


Strike  oS'^^!iJ?"wS?*'^''^°'°''^*°    time  is  coming  when  we  must  take  posl-     we  wUl  save  money  if 


we  force  the  Gov- 


Mr  Sneairpr  tho^  T^n  i* -„     .^      ^,      tive  steps  to  see  that  the  business  Of  the     emment  to  operate  under  continuinir 


year.    This  resolution  permits  the  De- 
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would  spend  under  the  appropriation  bills 
that  will  be  enacted  this  year,  because 
under  the  resolution  these  Departments 
are  restricted  to  the  level  of  spending  al- 
lowed under  this  bill  passed  last  year.  So 
it  does  not  worry  me  too  much,  except 
for  the  possibility  that  by  continuing  to 
adopt  these  resolutions,  we  invite  further 
delay  of  adjournment. 

As  far  as  saving  money  is  concerned, 
more  money  will  be  spent  under  the 
regular  bills  than  will  be  spent  under 
this  conUnulng  resolution. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  termination 
date  of  October  15  rather  than  October 
22  because  I  fear  the  latter  date  might 
seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an  invitation 
to  continue  this  Congress  In  session  until 
October  22. 

On  that  point  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  once  again  make 
it  clear  to  the  House  in  the  Record  what 
our  adjournment  target  date  is  and  what 
the  objective  is  about  completing  action 
on  the  appropriation  bills. 

»lr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  per- 
mit me  to  read  from  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  pending  resolution?    I  quote: 

WlUle  the  outside  date  In  this  third  reso- 
lution iB  October  22,  It  Is  Just  tbat — an  out- 
side date.  Like  continuing  resolutions  of 
the  past.  It  ceases  to  apply  to  an  agency  or 
activity  concurrent  with  approval  by  the 
President  of  the  applicable  appropriation  bill 
in  which  provision  for  such  agency  or  activity 
Is  made.  Thus,  the  scope  of  the  resolution 
constricts  as  each  regular  bill  Is  enacted; 
and  It  becomes  wholly  Inoperative  iLfter  the 
last  ai^roval. 

With  respect  to  the  date  Itself,  may 
I  say  that  in  company  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  approached  the 
Speaker  last  week  in  regard  to  this  sit- 
uation. We  discussed  the  handllns;  of  the 
State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  could  not  be 
here  on  certain  days  this  week,  and  he, 
as  spokesman  for  the  n^ority  side  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  agreed  to 
the  date  of  October  22  that  is  in  the 
pending  resolution. 

I  wish  to  say  emphatically  that  it  is 
certainly  the  target  date  and  certainly. 
It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  we 
will  be  able  to  adjourn  by  the  15th;  cer- 
tainly we  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
appropriation  bills,  provided  the  neces- 
sary authorization  bills  are  cleared  in 
time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion I  wish  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  htis  correctly  reported  what 
transpired,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  told  me  what  hap- 
pened. He  is  unavoidably  detained  this 
morning  and  caimot  be  present.  I  am 
representing  him  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  him.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said,  that  he  agreed  to  this  date, 
but  it  was  on  condition  that  it  would  be 
made  crystal  clear  in  the  Record  today 
that  this  is  not  an  invitation  to  continue 
this  session  untU  October  22  and  tbat 


the  target  date  for  adjournment  is 
October  15. 

Under  that  condition,  I  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  ttccurately  stated  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  and  of 
myself. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  be- 
fore we  vote  on  this  resolution  there  are 
several  points  which  should  be  made 
crystal  clear. 

This  resolution  will  merely  continue 
Public  Law  89-481  of  the  89th  Congress, 
but  by  continuing  that  law  we  in  effect 
also  will  be  continuing  the  provisions  of 
that  law  which  I  believe  have  been  vio- 
lated by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Ddncan]  who  offered  the  Teachers  Corps 
amendment,  could  not  be  present  here 
today,  but  our  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations 
has  gone  into  this  matter  quite  thorough- 
ly. We  have  had  an  investigative  report, 
by  our  Investigative  staff,  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Teachers  Corps. 

This  question  as  to  whether  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps  will  be  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1967  or  not  is  a  question  which 
will  be  before  the  conference  on  HEW 
appropriations  on  Friday  of  this  week  or 
early  next  week. 

The  law  which  was  written  by  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Duncan],  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  no  teacher  should  be 
assigned  to  any  school  district  in  Amer- 
ica while  this  continuing  resolution  was 
in  effect.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  put  the  investigative 
report  into  the  Record  today — and  I 
would  hope  he  would  make  this  report 
public.  If  he  does  not,  I  shall  place  in 
the  Record  two  letters  which  are  in  the 
appendix  attached  to  that  report.  These 
letters  show  very  clearly  that  instruc- 
tions went  out  to  the  various  agencies 
running  this  program  to  assign  teachers 
to  the  various  school  districts  throughout 
America  and  that  these  assignments  were 
made  and  then  the  teachers  were  auto- 
matically put  on  furlough  or  leave  to  be 
reinstated  the  moment  an  appropriation 
was  made,  but  in  the  meantime  to  be 
paid  from  training  funds— a  sub^rfuge 
if  I  ever  heard  of  one.  However,  the 
Duncan  amendment  provided  that  no 
commitments  of  any  kind  could  be  made 
and  no  assignment  of  any  teacher  to 
teach  in  any  school  under  this  program 
could  legally  be  made  under  the  terms  of 
the  continuing  resolution.  I  point  this 
up  because  I  think  we  have  a  clear  case 
where  the  executive  branch  has  chal- 
lenged the  congressional  or  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  By  using 
this  furlough  means  they  have  in  effect 
made  the  assignments.  These  letters  in 
the  appendix  of  this  investigative  report 
make  this  very  clear. 


The  letters  referred  to  above  follow: 

DKPAKTMEI4T     OT    HEALTH,     EDUCA- 
TION,  AND   Wkltabx,   Omcz  or 

EonCATION, 

Washington.  D.O.,  Augtut  22, 196S. 
To  Local  Educational  Agencies  Selected  for 
Inseroice  Programs: 

This  Is  to  advise  you  of  our  interim  ar- 
rangements to  put  Corps-members  Into  tall 
training.  Including  practical  experience  in 
your  school  districts. 

Congressional  action  on  the  1967  appro- 
prlatlon  for  the  NTC  may  still  be  Beveral 
weeks  Into  the  future.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
some  1,800  Corpsmen  who  are  completing 
their  summer  preeervlce  training  and  aic 
available  for  assignment  to  the  local  school 
districts  tentatively  selected  for  partlclpatioa 
in  the  Inservlce  program. 

The  orlgtnal  plan  for  Corps  operation  con- 
templated the  execution  of  agreements  wltli 
each  local  agency  selected  for  participation. 
These  agreements  are  designed  to  cover  both 
the  nature  of  Corps  member  utilization  and 
provision  for  payment  of  Corpsmen's  sala- 
ries at  prevailing  local  rates. 

However,  the  absence,  at  this  time,  of  an 
appropriation  for  the  1967  fiscal  year,  plus 
the  technicalities  of  the  Congressional  reso- 
lution authorizing  continued  funding  of 
Federal  programs  diiring  this  interim,  pre- 
vents the  Corps  from  finalizing  academic 
year  agreements  with  you  until  the  appro- 
priation becomes  a  reality. 

Meanwhile  we  have  developed  an  Interim 
method  by  which  the  inservlce  training  can 
be  conducted. 

Therefore,  Corps  teams  will  temporarily 
continue  to  be  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 
Interns  will  continue  to  receive  stipend  pay- 
ments and  dependency  allowances.  Team 
leaders,  however,  will  be  paid  at  the  rates 
which  wUl  prevail  as  soon  as  they  are  as- 
signed to  local  school  districts.  Stipend 
and  salary  payments  will  be  made  by  the 
colleges  and  universities  during  this  Interim. 
The  Corps  will  reimburse  the  institutions  lor 
these  payments. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  cooperating  In- 
stitutions and  local  districts  may  wish  to 
function  Informally  in  accordance  with  the 
inservlce  utilization  proposals  which  have 
been  submitted  by  the  local  school  distrlctj. 
This  procedure  will  minimize  subsequent  ad- 
justments after  Congressional  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  appropriation. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
I  am  sending  to  each  institutional  project 
director  or  coordinator.  That  memorandum 
explains  the  nature  of  the  interim  procedures 
in  detaU. 

We  are  still  optimistic  about  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  pending  appropriation  ac- 
tion. If  the  appropriation  is  finally  forth- 
coming we  will  complete  our  negotiations 
with  the  participating  local  districts  and 
assign  the  Corps  teams  to  their  control 
and  Jurisdiction. 

I  realize  that  this  program  has  presented 
more  than  its  share  of  administrative  frus- 
trations for  all  Interested  parties.  However, 
the  objectives  are  so  desirable  that  they 
warrant  the  sufferance  of  these  birth  pangs. 

I  hope  you  wIU  find  it  possible  to  accept 
the  inconverUence  of  this  interim  period 
and  compensate  for  the  program  interrup- 
tions which  are  unavoidable.  We  are  proud 
of  the  progress  made  during  our  summer 
program.  This,  too.  was  accomplished  un- 
der the  strain  of  severe  constraints.  Our  ex- 
perience thus  far  convinces  me  that  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  a  well  conceived  plan  to 
help  reverse  the  adverse  effects  of  poverty. 
Our  plana  for  administering  the  program 
during  the  second  year  provide  for  a  more 
orderly  and  timely  implementation. 
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you,  but  it  is  the 
(nay  protect  the 


We  will   keep   you  infc^ijmed  of  aU  per- 
tinent developments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  N.  ZfxLzas, 

Depi  iy  Director, 
National  feachera  Corps. 

Dkpabtmxnt  of  Health,  Ei  vacation, 
AND  Weltaee,  OmcE  oi  Education, 
Washington.  D.C..  J^ugust  27.  1966. 
To:    Preservlce    and    Inseinrlce    Directors    or 
Coordinators  of  Natio^l  Teacher  Corps 
Projects.  I 

There  has  been  recent  iikdication  that  the 
Interim  funding  plan  may  [create  a  "break  in 
service"  problem  for  sbtne  experienced 
teachers.  Our  lawyers  haVa  advised  us  that 
In  such  cases  the  foUowlnig  steps  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  righjtt  and  tenure  of 
the  experienced  teacher:    | 

1.  Request  the  local  scb^ol  district  to 
which  the  experienced  tieficber  has  been 
tentatively  assigned  to  place  the  teacher  on 
Its  rolls  and  then  furlough  or  give  him  a 
leave  of  absence  to  the  Teacher  Corps  Project 
at  your  academic  Institutlbn. 

2.  Instruct  the  experiencjad  teacher  to  give 
your  academic  Institution  j  the  authority  to 
deduct  from  his  salary,  dxlring  this  interim 
period,  the  amount  necesskry  to  protect  bis 
rights,  tenure,  and  beneQts  in  the  school 
district  from  which  he  hasl  been  furloughed. 
Pay  this  amount  to  the  s<|bool  district. 

3.  Inform  the  school  district  that,  at  the 
termination  of  the  interink  period,  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  will  make  funds  avail- 
able to  cover  the  employer's  share  of  the  ex- 
pense of  protecting  the  ri  ;hts,  tenure,  and 
benefits  of  the  experience!  teacher  during 
this  time. 

I  realize  that  this  is  Jvdt  one  more  ad- 
ministrative frustration  for 
only  method  by  which  we 
rights  of  the  experienced  tt  itcher  during  the 
interim  period.     Thank  yo4  very  much  for 
your  patience  and  cooperati  Jfi. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CEtAKLES  i.  ZELLERS, 

Deputy  Director,  National  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  additlDh  to  the  viola- 
tion on  the  Teachers  Co:^s,  there  is  an- 
other point  that  I  think  iteeds  to  be  made 
as  far  as  this  continuiilf  resolution  is 
concerned.    We  who  are  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee  are  going  for- 
ward to  authorize  reprop-aming  action 
of  over  $700  million  of  the  1967  budget 
money  before  the  funds  have  even  been 
appropriated  to  the  Dep^tment  of  De- 
fense.   This  reprogramimg  action  is  to 
replace  fighter  planes  in  Vietnam.    All  of 
us  agree  that  these  flgliter  planes  are 
needed  because  the  rate  of  use  of  these 
planes  in  Vietnam  has  belen  higher  than 
anticipated.    It  is  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  jhave  this  $720 
million  now — they  needea  it  yesterday — 
to  go  forward  and  prociuje  these  needed 
aircraft  for  Vietnam.    What  is  happen- 
ing here  is  that  we  are  tanng  the  money 
out  of  the  1967  budget  appropriation  be- 
fore that  appropriation  blU  has  even  be- 
come law.   To  my  recollection,  this  is  the 
first  time  since  I  have  served  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Committee  that  we 
nave  reprogramed  ftmda  prior  to  the 
tme  that  the  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Defense.    I 
tmiA  it  shows  beyond  anjr  question  of  a 
ooubt  how  closely  we  are  oiperating  in  the 
department   of   Defense.    The   supple- 
mental which  wiU  be  beftire  us  here  in 
January,  Instead  of  being 
»15  billion,  as  outlined  bj 


$10  billion  or 
the  chairman 


of  our  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
could  be  substantially  greater  than  that, 
because  these  funds  that  are  being  trans- 
ferred for  fighter  planes  in  this  continu- 
ing resolution  will  authorize  this  repro- 
graming  action  between  now  and  October 
22.  Assuming  that  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  is  not  pEissed,  those  funds 
wlU  have  to  be  replaced  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  this  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  LADtDl  several  questions. 

Do  I  imderstand  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  Is  asking  for  the  authority  to 
reprogram  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, taking  it  from  one  program  involv- 
ing aircraft  and  other  items  and  trans- 
ferring the  funds  to  another  involving 
combat  aircraft? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes.  This  would  be  re- 
programing  money  in  the  1967  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  which  has  not  passed, 
but  imder  the  terms  of  this  continuing 
resolution  that  reprograming  is  going 
forward.  I  shall  support  the  repro- 
graming, but  the  funds  are  being  taken 
from  several  areas  including  antiaircraft 
purchases,  and  the  P-3A  is  being  cut 
back.  We  have  appropriated  funds  in 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  for  the 
P-3A,  a  very  necessary  ASW  search 
plane.  We  are  also  cutting  back  in  other 
areas  and  are  merely  postponing  those 
expenditures  because  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  pressed  so  hard  for  funds  at 
this  time.  In  this  reprograming,  they 
are  buying  additional  aircraft  like  the 
Navy's  A-4P,  F-4J,  and  A-6A  and  are 
even  buying  nine  Gulfstreams. 

I  point  this  out  because  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  actually  reprogramed 
money  in  the  fiscal  1967  Defense  budget, 
and  these  reprograming  actions  do  not 
come  before  the  Congress.  All  of  this 
will  be  handled  merely  in  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  It  will  never  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Itself  in  any  way.  The  repro- 
graming operation  will  take  place  in 
executive  sessions  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  should  be  In- 
formed as  to  these  actions. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Laird]  another  question? 

If  the  fiscal  year  1967  Department  of 
Defense  budget  had  been  approved, 
there  would  have  been  $720  million 
available  for  the  purposes  that  the  gen- 
tleman just  described — the  P3A  antisub- 
marine aircraft  procurement  and  some 
other  programs — but  as  I  understand 
the  reprograming  request  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he 
wants  to  take  that  $720  million  in  obli- 
gatlonal  authority  and  apply  it  to  the 
procurement  of  combat  aircraft  for  use 
in  Vietnam? 

Now,  if  that  is  true,  did  not  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  President  fall  to 
ask  for  suf^cient  funds  for  the  combat 
aircraft  program  when  they  submitted 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1967? 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  will  yield  further, 
they  underestimated  the  need  for  thus 
type  of  aircraft  in  the  1967  budget. 

In  effect,  they  are  delaying  the  Lock- 
heed plane  that  is  used  in  antisulnna- 
rine  warfare.  The  fact  is,  these  planes 
will  be  purchased,  but  they  will  have  to 
be  purchased  at  a  later  date,  and  they 
will  be  purchased  through  supplemental 
appropriations  which  will  be  requested, 
probably,  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
IiAiRO]  another  question? 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
tell  us  how  much  is  being  spent  so  far 
on  a  monthly  basis  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  in  fiscal  1967,  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  Labor  refused  to 
make  any  obligational  authority  availa- 
ble for  this  program? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  will  yield  further, 
the  Teacher  Corps  is  spending  fimds  at 
the  rate  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  month  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  They  have 
actually  assigned  these  teachers  to  school 
systems  or  school  districts? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Our  investigators'  report 
shows  that  they  have  assigned  teachers 
to  several  school  districts  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Appropriation  Act  which  we 
passed  provided  for  10  percent  matching 
by  the  local  communities  and  required 
the  approval  of  the  highest  State  educa- 
tional authority. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  Boston  school  district  of  our 
friend,  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  [Mr.  McCor- 
MACK],  they  did  not  learn  that  they  had 
to  put  up  10  percent,  until  sometime  in 
September. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  another  question? 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  says 
that  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  month  has  been  spent  since  July  1  on 
the  Teacher  Corps,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  ap- 
prove one  permy  for  fiscal  1967,  and  is 
the  gentleman  further  saying  that  these 
teachers  are  being  assigned  to  school 
systems  throughout  the  country  without 
any  assurance  that  the  local  school  sys- 
tem will  provide  its  own  10  percent? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  sure  that  before  the 
teachers  are  actually  paid,  the  schools 
will  have  to  put  up  the  10  percent.  But 
they  have  assigned  them  without  having 
the  assurance  of  the  10  percent.  Of 
course  now  they  are  being  paid  from 
training  funds  which  gets  around  the 
10-percent  requirement  as  well  as  the 
continuing  resolution.  There  is  a  serious 
question  of  a  double  violation  of  law. 
And,  I  believe  the  investigative  report 
regarding  the  Boston  school  district  is 
a  case  in  point,  although  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  violation  is  not  by  the  Boston 
schools  but  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  is  paying 
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its  90  percent  and  these  people  are  on 
the  payroll,  with  no  assurance  that  the 
10  percent  will  come  from  the  local 
school  district? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  For  practical  purposes 
this  Is  right.  They  are  assigned  to  the 
schools  and  are  being  paid  from  training 
funds  tlmt  are  100  percent  Federal.  The 
investigation  report  points  out  that  in 
some  cases  they  also  engage  in  a  further 
subterfuge  and  have  changed  the  title 
from  "teacher"  to  "observer."  This 
whole  report  should  be  laid  before  the 
public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  if  In  this  ma- 
nipulation of  money  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  military  planes 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  want  to  make  it  dear 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  sup- 
port it.  These  planes  are  badly  needed  to 
prosecute  the  war  effort  and  I  am  going 
to  support  the  reprogramlng. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is  this — 
<loes  the  F-IU  figure  In  this  manipula- 
tion of  f  tmds? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  No;  this  reprogramlng 
includes  purchases  like  the  F-4J,  the  A- 
4P,  and  the  A-6A  for  the  Navy.  These 
planes  are  being  used  and  are  ir.  (^>era- 
tion  in  Vietnam  right  now .  The-  F-111 . 1 
can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is 
not  involved  in  this  purchase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  is  involved  in 
some  very  serious  difficulties,  the  produc- 
tion of  this  supersonic  plane  that  was 
awarded  to  a  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Tes.  I  think  you  wlU 
find  in  our  conference  report  which  will 
be  forthcoming  within  the  next  week  or 
10  days  that  we  are  withdrawing  sup- 
port for  the  F-lllB.  the  Navy  version  of 
this  plane.  We  are  taking  all  their  funds 
out  of  the  bill  so  that  they  cannot  go 
forwau-d  in  producing  their  F-lllB. 
This  will  be  made  crystal  clear  in  the 
appropriation  bill  for  1967  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  contractor.  General  Dsmamics,  is 
not  living  up  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
made  luider  strange  circumstances  by 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  to  produce 
a  dual  purpose  plane;  a  plane  that  could 
operate  both  land  based  or  off  the  decks 
of  aircraft  carriers. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
have  a  dual  purpose  plane.  I  think  the 
Air  Force  version  which  is  involved  in 
Texas  will  go  forward — the  F-lllA — and 
will  go  into  production.  The  fund  for 
the  Navy  version  will  not  go  forward  in 
the  1967  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  [Mr.  Mahc«]  will  agree  that 
this  is  a  fair  statement  as  far  a«  the 
F-lllB  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  far  as  the  F-lllB, 
no  funds  have  been  provided  for  produc- 
tion of  the  operational  F-lllB  plane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  surely  will  agree  that  the 
Texas  contractor  is  not  going  to  produce 
the  dual  purpose  plane  that  on  the  basis 
of  bids  submitted  would  have  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  $400  mlUlon  less  had  McNeunara 


respected  the  Judgment  of  the  military 
chiefs  and  awarded  the  contract  to  a 
west  cocut  aircraft  company;  namely, 
Boeing. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that  point.  But  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  the  purchases 
involved  in  this  reprogramlng  does  not 
involve  the  P-lllA  or  F-lllB. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  have  still  another 
contract  that  went  to  Texas  under 
strange  conditions,  that  is  all  fouled  up 
and  costing  the  taxq^yers  millions  of 
dollars  as  well  as  Jeopardizing  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  by  failing  to  provide 
the  Navy  with  a  new,  supersonic  plane. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  remain  silent 
and  let  the  impression  remain  that  all 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  minority  side  of 
this  Cominlttee  on  Appropriations  are 
happy  with  this  extending  resolution. 
Perhaps  that  impression  might  be  gained 
by  the  remarks  of  oiu:  distinguished 
chairman  that  he  and  oiu-  ranking  mi- 
nority member  did  discuss  this  with  the 
Speaker  and  that  this  date  was  decided 
upon  as  being  appropriate  and  generally 
agreed  to. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  when 
this  second  continuing  resolution  passed 
the  House  that  at  that  time  I  expressed 
a  great  unhappiness  and  concern  with 
the  fact  that  on  Friday  that  date  will 
mark  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year.  So  we  now  find  ourselves 
with  the  end  of  that  first  quarter  ap- 
proaching, passing  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  22  more  days  in  order  to  carry 
a  half  dozen  appropriations  over  because 
the  action  has  not  been  completed. 

I,  for  one,  if  there  Is  a  record  vote  on 
this  resolution,  cannot  bring  myself  to 
vote  for  it. 

I  served  what  I  thought  was  a  fair 
notice  of  my  personal  point  of  view  at 
the  time  the  continuing  resolution  to 
next  Friday  was  enacted.  I  feel  today 
as  I  felt  then  that  If  the  proper  diligence 
had  been  used  that  we  would  not  find 
ourselves  In  this  predicament  here  today. 

I  think,  too.  that  some  of  the  blame 
must  rest  upon  our  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, perhaps  not  a  major  part,  but  I 
think  the  record  will  show  that  some  of 
the  subcommittees  could  have  been  more 
diligent  in  preparing  these  various  bills 
for  the  consideration  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  House. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  put  in  an  impossible 
position  of  performing  its  responsibility 
to  this  House  by  the  instructions  that 
we  must  wait  for  this  authorization  and 
that  authorization  to  be  enacted. 

I  am  aware  of  the  weakness  of  going 
ahead  to  appropriate  in  some  instances 
without  those  authorizations,  but  I  think 
maybe  it  might  be  good  for  the  country 
if  we  did  wait  and  cover  the  funds 
needed  to  take  care  of  these  new  authori- 
zations'in  the  final  supplemental  bill  that 
we  are  going  to  have  in  any  event,  be- 
cause by  that  method  the  people  of  this 
country  will  become  aware  of  the  great 
cost  (rf  these  nev  Great  Society  programs 
that  are  being  authorized  by  this  Con- 
gress. 


With  those  expressions  of  my  objec- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  serve  my 
personal  notice,  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  that  I  cannot  support  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  National  Teacher  Corps  to 
which  references  have  been  made,  may 
I  say  that  the  circumstances  are  such 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  this  is  not  tlie  time 
to  go  into  the  matter  at  length.  It  is 
a  matter  for  final  resolution  in  the  reg- 
ular Labor-HEW  bill  for  fiscal  1967,  and 
the  other  l)ody  is,  today,  debating  that 
bill;  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
that  bill  will  be  in  conference  presently— 
within  a  very  few  days.  That  is  where 
the  question  of  funds  for  the  Teacher 
Corps  for  fiscal  1967  will  be  settled  and 
should  be  settled. 

It  is  true  that  after  Congress  provided 
fimds  in  the  late  part  of  fiscal  1966  to 
start  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  House,  in 
the  regular  Lattor-HEW  bill  for  fiscal 
1967,  refused  to  appropriate  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  program.  But  contrary  to  what 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  earlier  in 
the  debate,  the  House  also — in  the  initial 
continuing  resolution — voted  to  continue 
the  program  on  a  minimum  stated  basis, 
such  as  the  continuing  resolution  pro- 
vided for  continuation  of  countless  other 
activities  pending  final  determinations  in 
the  regular  bills.  Continuing  resolutions 
traditionally  are  intended  to  neither  stop 
nor  start  activities,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, merely  continue  them  on  an  interim, 
minimum  basis. 

So  the  Teacher  Corps  has  been  con- 
tinuing since  June  30 — and  the  authority 
has  been  the  continuing  resolutions- 
Public  Law  89-^81,  as  amended. 

Contrary  to  the  House,  the  Senate 
committee  has  proposed  $7.5  million  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  for  1967,  so  that  the 
matter  will  be  in  conference  if  the  Senate 
sustains  the  item .  That  is  when  I  believe 
we  should  finally  resolve  the  matter. 

AIRCRATT  rOS  DETENSE 

In  view  of  some  of  the  statements 
made  here,  I  should  like  to  add  a  further 
statement  on  one  or  two  of  the  points. 

Of  course,  this  resolution  pending  to- 
day is  a  continuing  resolution  covering 
many  functions  and  activities  of  govern- 
ment and  is  not  simply  an  appropriation 
for  defense  activities.  I  say  this,  since 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  F-UIB 
aircraft,  the  Navy  version  of  the  F-111. 

In  this  coimection,  I  might  point  out 
that  never  yet  have  we  developed  a  new 
major  military  weapons  system  without 
difficulties,  without  significant  and  ex- 
pensive problems. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  1967  does  not  contain 
any  funds  for  the  purchase  of  production 
models  of  the  F-lllB  and  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  of  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Navy  are 
awaiting  test  results  of  the  Nos.  * 
and  5  developmental  aircraft  before  de- 
termining the  wisdom  of  proceeding  witn 
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this  program.  I  shouldl  also  point  out 
that  the  F-lllB  aircraft,  which  is  the 
Navy  version  of  the  F-111  program.  Is  in 
fact  substantially  constructed  elsewhere 
than  in  Texas.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  airframe  is  attributable  to 
contracts  with  a  firm  in  Hew  York  State; 
the  engine  contracts  su^j  with  a  firm  in 
Connecticut;  and  the  arjaament  of  the 
plane  is  provided  by  a  finja  in  California. 

Some  reference  was  mkide  during  the 
earlier  debate  to  a  reproftaming  action 
pending  before  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  last  Thursday 
announced  a  program  td  Increase  pro- 
duction of  certain  Navy  iattack  aircraft 
using  figures  of  280  aircraft  and  "about 
$700  million."  The  flguiias  used  by  the 
Secretary  had  reference  to  deliveries  of 
aircraft  in  1968  al>ove  thoee  already  pro- 
vided for  in  prior  appropriations. 

The  funding  picture,  w^ch  is  entirely 
a  separate  matter,  is  sirfiply  this:  The 
Department  proposes  to!  use  approxi- 
mately $434  million  of  money  available 
under  the  heading  "Prociirement  of  air- 
craft and  missiles.  Navy"  jtio  initiate  this 
increase  in  production  as  promptly  as 
possible.  This  money  is  made  available 
largely  by  simply  "borrowing"  from  other 
programs  financed  withiii  this  same  ap- 
propriation, pending  such  time  as  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  is  submitted  and 
supplemental  funds  proviifed. 

The  House  joint  resolutibn  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 
was  read  the  thdrd  time,  ahd  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  wIeis  laid  on  the 
table.  I 


MILITARY  MEDICAL  BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS    OiP    1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  contPerence  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  14088)  td  amend  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  10,  United  l^tates  Code,  to 
authorize  an  Improved  health  benefits 
program  for  retired  members  and  mem- 
bers of  the  imiformed  services  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  toe  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  tlie  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  |  Of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  stat^iient. 

The  conference  report  t^d  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoiWEaENCK  RKPOBT  (H.  BiU.  No.  2064) 
Tlie  committee  of  confereiee  on  the  dls- 
»peeing  votes  of  the  two  fiouses  on  the 
jnendmeat  of  the  Senate  tdthe  bU:  (HJl. 
E  ^  *™*'***  Chapter  $$  of  title  10. 
united  states  Code,  to  authorize  an  Im- 
Pfwed  health  benefita  progmm  for  retired 
^Bers  and  members  of  the  uniformed 
w^es  and  their  dependenta,  and  for  other 
Pu^oses,  having  met,   alter  full   and   free 

do^!^"'  ^'®  *«^<*<*  <»  recommend  and 
M  reomunend  to  their  respe^lve  Houses  as 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagree- 
?™J  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
«  text  of  the  biu  and  agr^  to  the  same 
"w  an  amendment  a*  foUoiw:  In  Ueu  of 


th«  matter  propoeed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'MIU- 
tary  Medical  Benefits  Amendments  of  1966'. 

"Sec.  2.  Chapter  55  of  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code.  Ls  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Sections  1071,  1072,  1073,  and  1084 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '1085' 
wherever  It  appears  (In  catchUne  or  text) 
and  by  Inserting  In  place  thereof  '1087'. 

"(2)  Section  1074(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(b)  Under  Joint  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
a  member  or  former  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  Is  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay,  or  equivalent  pay  may,  upon  request, 
be  given  medical  and  dental  care  In  any 
faculty  of  any  uniformed  service,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  space  and  facUltlee  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  medical  and  dental 
stafr.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may,  with  the  agreement  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  provide  care  to 
persona  covered  by  this  subsection  In  facul- 
ties operated  by  the  Administrator  and 
determined  by  him  to  be  avaUable  for  this 
purpose  on  a  relmbitfaable  basis  at  rates 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.' 

"(3)  SecUon  1076(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"■(b)  Under  Joint  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
a  dependent  of  a  member  or  former  member 
who  Is,  or  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  en- 
titled to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  or  equivalent 
pay,  may,  upon  request,  be  given  the  medical 
and  dental  care  prescribed  by  section  1077  of 
this  title  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, subject  to  the  availability  of  space  and 
faculties  and  the  capabilities  of  the  medical 
and  dental  staff.' 

"(4)  Section  1077  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'J  1077.  Medical  care  for  dependents:  au- 
thorized care  In  faculties  of  uni- 
formed services 

*"(a)  Only  the  foUowlng  types  of  health 
care  may  be  provided  under  section  1076  of 
this  title: 

"'(1)  Hoepitallzatlon. 

"'(2)  Outpatient  care. 

"•(3)  Drugs. 

"■(4)  Treatment  of  medical  and  surgical 
conditions. 

"'(6)  Treatment  of  nervous,  mental,  and 
chronic  conditions. 

"'(6)  Treatment  of  contagious  diseases. 

"  '(7)  Physical  examinations,  including  eye 
examinations,  and  immunizations. 

"  '(8)  Maternity  and  Infant  care. 

"  '(9)  Diagnostic  tests  and  services,  includ- 
ing laboratory  and  X-ray  examinations. 

"'(10)  Emergency  dental  care  worldwide. 

"'(11)  Routine  dental  care  outside  the 
United  States  and  at  stations  in  the  United 
States  where  adequate  civilian  faclUtles  are 
unavaUable. 

"'(12)  Dental  care  worldwide  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  medical,  surgical,  or  pre- 
ventive treatment. 

'"(13)  Ambulance  service  and  home  calls 
when  medically  necessary. 

"  '(14)  Durable  equipment,  such  as  wheel- 
chairs, Iron  lungs,  and  hospital  beds  may  be 
provided  on  a  loan  basis. 

"•(b)  The  following  types  of  health  care 
may  not  be  provided  under  section  1076  of 
this  title: 

"'(1)  DomiclUary  or  cxistodlal  care. 

"'(2)  Prosthetic  devices,  hearing  aids,  or- 
thopedic footwear,  and  spectacles  exceot 
that— 

"'(A)  outside  the  United  States  and  at 
stations  inside  the  United  States  where  ade- 
quate civilian  facilities  are  unavaUable.  such 
items  may  be  sold  to  dependents  at  cost  to 
the  United  States,  and 
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"'(B)  artlfldal  Umbs  and  artificial  eyes 
niay  be  provided." 

"(6)  SecUon  1078(a)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  last  sentence  and  adding  the  foUow- 
lng sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  charge 
or  charges  prescribed  shall  be  applied  equally 
to  all  classes  of  dependents.' 

"(6)  Section  1079  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"  '(a)  To  assure  that  medical  care  is  avaU- 
able for  spouses  and  chUdren  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consulting 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shaU  contract,  under  the  authority 
of  this  section,  for  medical  care  for  those 
persons  under  such  Insurance,  medical  serv- 
ice, or  health  plans  as  he  considers  appropri- 
ate. The  types  of  health  care  authorized  \m- 
der  this  section  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
provided  under  secUon  1076  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept that: 

'"(1)  with  respect  to  dental  care,  only 
that  care  required  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  may  be  pro- 
vided; 

"'(2)  routine  physical  examinations  and 
immunizations  may  only  be  provided  when 
required  In  the  case  of  dependents  who  are 
traveling  outside  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  member's  duty  assignment  and  such 
travel  is  being  performed  under  orders  is- 
sued by  a  laiiformed  service; 

"'(3)  routine  care  of  the  newborn,  well- 
baby  care,  and  eye  examinations  may  not  be 
provided; 

"•(4)  tinder  Joint  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  services  of  ChrisUan  Science  pracUtlon- 
ers  and  nurses  and  services  obtained  In 
Christian  Science  sanatorltuns  may  be  pro- 
vided; 

*"(6)  durable  equipment,  such  as  wheel- 
chairs. Iron  lungs  and  hospital  beds  may  be 
provided  on  a  rental  basis. 

'"(b)  Plans  covered  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  Include  provisions  for  payment  by  the 
patient  of  the  following  amounts: 

'"(1)  926  for  each  admission  to  a  hospital, 
or  the  amount  the  patient  would  have  been 
charged  under  section  1078(a)  of  this  title 
had  the  care  being  paid  for  been  obtained  In 
a  hospital  of  the  uniformed  services,  which- 
ever amount  Is  the  greater. 

"  '(2)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (3) ,  the 
first  $50  each  fiscal  year  of  the  charges  for  all 
types  of  care  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
and  received  while  in  an  outpatient  status 
and  20  per  centum  of  all  subsequent  charges 
for  such  care  during  a  fiscal  year. 

"  '(3)  A  family  group  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons covered  by  this  section  shaU  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  collectively  more  than  the  first 
$100  each  fiscal  year  of  the  charges  for  all 
types  of  care  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
and  received  whUe  In  an  outpatient  status 
and  20  per  centum  of  the  additional  charges 
for  such  care  during  a  fiscal  year. 

'"(c)  The  methods  for  making  payment 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  prescribed 
under  Joint  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"'(d)  Under  Joint  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare, 
in  the  case  of  a  dependent,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1072(2)  (A),  (C),  or  (E)  of  this  title, 
of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services  on 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
days,  who  is  moderately  or  severely  mentally 
retarded  or  who  lias  a  serlotis  physical  handi- 
cap, the  plans  covered  by  subsection  (a) 
shall,  with  respect  to  the  retardation  or 
handicap  of  such  dependent,  include  the 
following : 
"'(1)  Diagnosis. 

"'(2)  Inpatient,  outpatient,  and  home 
treatment. 
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*"(3)  TralXLlng,  rehabllltatlon,  and  special 
education. 

"  '(4)  Institutional  care  In  private  non- 
profit, public  and  State  Institutions  and 
facilities  and,  when  appropriate,  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  such  Institutions  and 
facilities. 

"'(e)  Members  shall  be  required  to  share 
In  the  cost  of  any  benefits  provided  their 
dependents  under  subsection  (d) . 

••'(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (3), 
members  in  the  lowest  enlisted  pay  grade 
shall  be  required  to  pay  the  first  $25  Incurred 
each  month  said  members  in  the  highest 
commissioned  pay  grade  shall  similarly  be 
required  to  pay  $250  per  month.  The 
amounts  to  be  similarly  paid  by  members  In 
all  other  pay  grades  shall  be  determined 
under  Joint  regiilatlona  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"'(2)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (4), 
the  Government's  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
benefits  provided  in  a  particular  case  under 
subsection  (d)  shall  not  exceed  $350  per 
month. 

"  '(3)  Members  shall  also  be  required  to 
pay  each  month  that  amount,  if  any,  re- 
maining after  the  Ctovemmentt  maximum 
share  has  been  reached. 

"'(4)  A  member  who  has  more  than  one 
dependent  incurring  exi>en8es  in  a  given 
month  under  a  plan  covered  by  subsection 
(d)  sbaU  not  be  required  to  pay  an  amount 
greater  than  he  would  be  required  to  pay  if 
he  had  but  one  such  dependent. 

"•(f)  To  qualify  for  the  benefits  provided 
by  subsection  (d) ,  members  shall  b<  required 
to  use  public  facilities  to  the  extent  they 
are  available  and  adequate  as  determined 
under  Joint  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.' 

"(7)  The  following  new  sections  are  added 
after  section  1085 : 

"'{1080.  Contracts  for  health  benefits  for 
certain  members,  former  mem- 
bers, and  their  dependents 

"'(a)  To  assure  that  health  benefits  are 
available  for  the  persons  covered  by  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shall  contract  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  for  health  benefits 
for  those  persons  under  the  same  insurance, 
medical  service,  or  health  plans  he  contracts 
for  under  section  1079(a)  of  this  title. 

"'(b)  For  persons  covered  by  this  section 
the  plans  contracted  for  under  section  1079 
(a)  of  this  title  shall  contain  the  following 
provisions  for  payment  by  the  patient: 

"'(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  (2),  the 
first  $50  each  fiscal  year  of  the  charges  for 
all  types  of  care  authorized  by  this  section 
and  received  while  In  an  outpatient  status 
and  25  per  centum  of  all  subsequent  charges 
for  such  care  during  a  fiscal  year. 

"  '(2)  A  family  group  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons covered  by  this  section  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  collectively  more  than  the  first 
$100  each  fiscal  year  of  the  charges  for  all 
types  of  care  authorized  by  this  section  and 
received  while  In  an  outpatient  status  and 
25  per  centum  of  the  additional  charges  for 
such  care  during  a  fiscal  year. 

"  '(3)  25  per  centum  of  the  charges  for  In- 
patient care. 

"'(c)  The  following  persons  are  eligible  for 
health  benefits  under  this  section: 

"'(1)  Those  covered  by  sections  1074(b) 
and  1076(b)  of  this  title,  except  those  cov- 
ered by  section  1072(2)  (P)  of  this  title. 

"  '(2)  A  dependent  of  a  member  of  a  iml- 
formed  service  who  died  while  on  pctive  duty 
for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days,  except 
a  dependent  covered  by  secticHt  1072(2)  (F) 
of  this  tiUe. 

However,  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  hospital 
InsTirance  benefits  under  title  I  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  (79  :3tat.  286) 


is  not  eligible  iar  health  benefits  under  this 
section 

"'(d)  No  benefits  shall  be  payable  under 
any  plan  covered  by  this  section  in  the  case 
of  a  person  enrolled  in  any  other  insiirance, 
modical  service,  or  health  plan  provided  by 
law  or  through  employment  unless  that  per- 
son certifies  that  the  particular  benefit  he 
Is  claiming  is  not  payable  under  the  other 
plan. 

"'(e)  A  person  covered  by  this  section  may 
elect  to  receive  benefits  either  in  ( 1 )  Qovern- 
ment  facilities,  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed In  sections  1074  and  1076-1078  of  this 
title,  or  (2)  the  facilities  provided  under  a 
plan  contracted  for  under  this  section.  How- 
ever, under  Joint  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  right  to 
make  this  election  may  be  limited  for  those 
persons  residing  in  an  area  where  adequate 
facilities  of  the  uniformed  service  are  avail- 
able. 

"  '1 1087.  Programing    facilities    for    certain 
members,  former  members,  and 
their  dependents  In  construction 
projects  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices 
"  'Space  for  inpatient  and  outpatient  care 
may  be  programed  in  facilities  of  the  \xal- 
formed  services  for  persons  covered  by  sec- 
tions 1074(b)  and  1076(b)  of  this  title.    The 
amount  of  space  so  programed  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  that  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  to  be  necessary  to  support 
teaching  and  training  requirements  in  uni- 
formed services  facilities,  except  that  space 
may  be  programed  in  areas  having  a  large 
concentration  of  retired  members  and  their 
dependents  where  there  is  also  a  projected 
critical  shortage  of  conununlty  facilities.' 

"(8)  Section  1082  is  amended  by  inserting 
'and  1086'  immediately  after  '1081'  and  by 
amending  the  catcbline  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '1 1082.  Contracts  for  health  care:  advisory 
committees'. 
"(9)  The  analysis  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Items: 

"  '1071.  Piirpose  of  secUons  1071-1085  of  this 
tlUe.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '1073.  Administration  of  sections  1071-1085 
of  this  Utle.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '1077.  Medical  and  dental  care  for  depend- 
ents: specific  inclusions  and  exclu- 
sions.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '1082.  Contracts  for  medical  care  for  spouses 
and  children:    advisory  commit- 
tees.' 
and  Inserting  the  following  Items: 
"  '1071.  Purpose  of  sections  1071-1087  of  this 
tlUe.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '1073.  Administration  of  sections  1071-1087 
of  this  title.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '1077.  Medical  care  for  dependents:  author- 
ized care  in  facilities  of  uniformed 
services.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '1082.  Contracts  for  health  care:  advisory 
committees.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '1086.  Contracts  for  health  care  for  certain 
members,  former  members,  and 
their  dependents.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '1087.  Programing    facilities    for    certain 

memtiers.    former    members,    and 

their   dependents  In   construction 

projects  of  the  uniformed  services.' 

"Sbc.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 

Act  shall  become  effective  January  1.  1967, 

except  that  those  amendments  relating  to 

outpatient    care    in    civilian    facilities    for 

spouses  and  children  of  members  of  the  luil- 


formed  services  who  are  on  active  duty  for 
a  period  of  more  than  30  days  shall  become 
effective  on  October  1, 1966." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Hoiise  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

L.  MXNDEL  RiVKBS, 
F.  Edwaks  HiBEXT, 
PoBTEa  Hasot,  Jb., 
Wn,LiAM  H.  Bates, 
Wn.LiAM  G.  Brat, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
Sttjart  Symington, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Stephen  M.  Young, 
IAarcaret    Chase    Smith, 
John  Toweb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  o( 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill,  H.R.  14088,  to  authorize 
an  improved  health  benefits  program  for  re- 
tired members  and  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  their  dependents,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  conler- 
ence  report: 

The  House  insisted  on  its  original  lan- 
guage. However,  the  Senate  conferees  were 
Insistent  on  their  position  and  the  House 
conferees  therefore  reluctantly  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendments  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

1.  ICXNTALLT  BETAXOED  AND  PHTSICALLT  HAMSI- 
CAFFED  dependents  op  ACnVB  OITTT  PEBSONNB. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  authorized 
a  new  program  of  financial  assistance  lor 
military  personnel  on  active  duty  whose  chil- 
dren may  be  moderately  or  severely  mentally 
retarded  or  seriously  physically  handicapped. 
The  program  developed  by  the  House  was  de- 
signed to  provide  financial  assistance  and 
benefits  to  military  families  to  cope  with  the 
most  serious  type  of  cases  Involving  mental 
retardation  or  physical  handicap.  Under  ei- 
Isting  law  there  is  no  program  of  this  Und 
either  in  the  Department  of  Defense  or  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Similarly,  no  private  employee  groups 
In  the  country  have  established  a  program 
of  this  kind.  The  program  envisioned  bv 
the  House  would  have  cost  an  estimated 
$28.2  mllUon  in  its  first  fuU  year  of  opera- 
tion. The  Senate  amended  this  House  pro- 
vision to  expand  its  coverage  to  include 
spouses  of  active  duty  personnel  and  any 
degree  of  mental  retardation  or  physical 
handicap. 

The  House  conferees  recognize  the  com- 
mendable objectives  of  the  Senate  language 
However,  the  House  conferees  pointed  out 
that  this  program  was  unique  and  consti- 
tuted a  pioneer  effort  in  the  area  of  financUl 
assistance  and  benefits  for  the  military  par- 
ents of  mentally  retarded  and  physically 
handicapped  children.  The  House  confere« 
also  pointed  out  that  the  House  limitations 
were  consistent  with  the  program  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense 
Consequently,  the  House  conferees  insisted 
on  maintaining  the  Hoiise  limitations  es- 
cluding  the  mildly  retarded  and  those  whose 
physical  handicaps  are  not  serious  to  insure 
that  the  coets  of  the  program  would  remain 
within  reasonable  limits  and  also  satisfy  the 
need  confronting  those  military  famlUes 
most  seriously  burdened  Toy  this  problem 
The  Senate  conferees  therefore  receded  from 
their  position  and  accepted  the  House  lim- 
itations with,  however,  the  proviso  that  the 
spouses  of  active  duty  personnel,  as  well  « 
children,  would  be  included  in  this  flnanciu 
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iftlmated  annual 
by  the  con- 


anistance  program.    The 

cost  of  this  provision  as  mo^Vfled 

ferees  U  $28.8  milUon. 

2.  TITLB  m  BESXBVli  ftETIKEEB 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  kouse  would  have 
removed  the  existing  requirement  that  In 
order  to  use  military  medical  facilities  on  a 
space-available  basis  Reserve  retirees  (retired 
under  eh.  67,  title  10,  United  States  Code) 
mtist  have  completed  8  0r  more  years  of 
active  service.  The  result  otf  the  provision  as 
passed  by  the  House  was  to  remove  the  8- 
year  active  duty  requiremHnt  with  respect 
to  this  group  with  regard  to  both  the  use  of 
military  facilities  and  to  the  civilian  pro- 
gram proposed  under  this  language.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment  the  8-year  active 
duty  requirement  would  I  have  been  con- 
tinued for  this  group  of  retirees  as  a  require- 
ment for  eligibility  for  botih  available  med- 
ical care  in  military  medical  faculties  and 
such  additional  care  as  would  be  authorized 
by  this  legislation  from  i  civilian  sources. 
The  Senate  receded  from  (is  position  with 
the  result  that  the  8-year  active  duty  re- 
quirement is  eliminated  with  respect  to  this 
group  of  retirees.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense estimates  that  this  a<;tion  will  provide 
coverage  to  an  estimated  4.6Jo  reservists  and 
approximately  4,630  dependents  of  reservists 
at  a  first  full  fiscal  year  post  of  approxi- 
mately $700,000  annually  Us  the  bill  was 
finally  agreed  to. 

3.  rUBNISHING  OF  DRUGS  ON  A  CENERIC  BASIS  IN 
CIVILIAN   PBOCH/IM 

The  Senate  amendment  '■  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  ithe  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  wtlfare  to  require 
that  drugs  provided  beneficiaries  uttllzlng 
civilian  medical  facilities  would  be  furnished 
on  the  basis  of  a  generic  cir  nonproprietary 
name.  The  House  passed  bill  had  no  similar 
provision.  The  |Jouse  conterees  found  the 
Senate  provision  unacceptable,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  neither  body  had  Conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  full  Unplicationa  of  this  provision 
of  the  bill.  The  Senate  cobferees  therefore 
receded.  | 

4.   EFFECTIVE   sitX 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  iouse  established 
an  effective  date  of  July  1, 11966.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  carried  an  effective  date  of 
January  1,  1967.  The  conifterees  agreed  to 
modify  the  effective  date  prdtislon  to  provide 
that  that  portion  of  the  bm|authorizlng  out- 
patient care  from  clvlUan  |  medical  sources 
for  dependents  of  uniforme^:  service  person- 
nel on  active  duty  would  became  effective  on 
October  1,  1966.  The  balince  of  the  bUl 
would  become  effective  on  Ulanuary  1,  1967. 

SUMMABT   OF   THH  COST 

The  bUl  as  reported  by  th^  bonf  erees  would 
result  in  an  estimated  first  full  fiscal  year 
wet  of  approximately  $14l]9  million.  ThU 
total  may  be  compared  with  the  original 
House  version,  which  resuitted  In  an  esti- 
mated annual  cost  of  $233  million,  and  the 
Senate  version  which  carried  an  estimated 
annual  cost  of  $161.2  mlllii^. 

L.     MENOn,     RIVEBS, 

F.   Edward   HAbert, 
PoRTSi   I)aroy,   Jr., 
William  [B.   Bates, 
William  a.  Brat, 
Jtfonasrcrs  on  the  Park  of  the  House. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  'CaroUna.  Mr. 
Sp^er.  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  clearly  outlines 
me  changes  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
on  Hit.  14088  as  it  passed  both  bodies. 

Therefore,  no  particular  purpose  would 
w  served  In  taking  the  time  of  this  body 
"•■^Peat  the  information  so  clearly  set 
«jt  in  the  conference  report.  However, 
TOat  is  important  and  what  every  Mem- 
oer  of  this  body  should  know  is  what  pro- 


visions are  now  incorporated  in  this  leg- 
islation and  in  what  manner  will  they  af- 
fect the  medical  care  and  related  bene- 
fits available  to  the  dependents  of  active 
duty  personnel  and  to  our  military  re- 
tirees and  their  dependents. 

The  principal  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  approved  by  the  conferees  is  to 
establish  a  new  and  expanded  hospital 
and  outpatient  program  in  civilian  medi- 
cal facilities  for  dependents  of  military 
personnel  on  active  duty,  as  well  as  for 
retired  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

I.  ACTIVE  DUTT  DEPENDENTS 
A.    EXPANDED   CABZ 

The  bill  provides  an  expansion  of  the 
medical  care  program  available  to  the 
dependents  of  active  duty  personnel  by 
specifically  authorizing  a  level  of  care 
equal  to  that  presently  provided  Federal 
employees  under  the  high  option  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  plan.  As  a  result,  the 
bill  therefore  removes  existing  statutory 
limitations  in  the  treatment  of  nervous 
and  mental  disorders,  and  chronic  dis- 
eases in  both  uniformed  and  civilian 
medical  facilities. 

It  should  be  noted  that  convalescent 
and  nursing  home  care  would  continue  to 
be  excluded  in  existing  law. 

B.   OUTPATIENT   CARE 

Outpatient  care  at  civilian  medical  fa- 
cilities would,  for  the  first  time,  be  au- 
thorized for  spouses  and  children  of  ac- 
tive duty  personnel.  The  bill  provides 
that  such  dependents  would  pay  an  an- 
nual deductible  of  $50  per  person— max- 
imum of  $100  per  family— after  which 
time  the  dependent  would  pay  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  outpatient  care  and  the 
balance  of  80  percent  would  be  paid  by 
the  Government. 

C.   INPATIENT  CASE 

Inpatient  hospital  care  would  continue 
as  under  existing  law.  Such  care  at  uni- 
formed services  facilities  would  require 
the  payment  of  $1.75  per  day.  SimUarly, 
inpatient  care  at  civilian  medical  facili- 
ties would  require  the  payment  of  $25 
per  admission,  or  $1.75  per  day,  which- 
ever is  the  greater. 

D.   RETABDED   AND   HANDICAPPED   DEPENDENTS 

The  bill  establishes  a  program  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  active  duty  mem- 
bers whose  spouses  or  children  are  mod- 
erately or  severely  mentally  retarded,  or 
who  have  a  serious  physical  handicap. 
This  program  has  no  counterpart  in 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  in 
industry.  It  is  designed  to  assist  active 
duty  service  members  to  cope  with  the 
serious  financial  burdens  which  face 
these  service  families. 

The  bill  provides  that  active  duty  mili- 
tary members  would  pay  an  amount 
ranging  from  $25  per  month  in  the  lowest 
enlisted  pay  grade,  to  a  maximum  of  $250 
per  month  for  those  in  the  highest  com- 
missioned pay  grade,  with  the  Govern- 
ment  bearing  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  cost  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  Gov- 
ernment contribution  of  $350  per  month. 

n.   RETIREO    PERSONNEL  AND   THEIR 

DEPENDENTS 

A.   EXPANDED   CARE 

The  bill  provides  the  same  level  of 
benefits  of  medical  csure  for  retired  per- 


sormel  and  their  dependents  as  will  be 
available  to  the  dependents  of  active 
duty  service  personnel. 

The  charges  for  such  care  at  uni- 
formed services  facilities  for  this  cate- 
gory of  beneficiaries  will  be  the  same  as 
those  that  apply  for  active  duty  depend- 
ents. Retired  oflBcers  are  charged  $1.17 
per  day  for  hospital  care,  while  retired 
enlisted  personnel  make  no  payment  at 
uniformed  services  medical  facilities — 
this  practice  would  continue. 

The  charges  for  care  from  civilian 
medical  sources  will,  however,  be  slight- 
ly larger  than  those  charged  active  duty 
dependents. 

B.   INPATIENT   CARE   FROM   CIVILIAN  FACILITIES 

Hospitalization  charges  for  retirees 
and  their  dependents  for  care  at  civilian 
hospitals  will  require  a  fiat  payment  of 
25  percent  of  the  cost  by  the  beneficiary, 
with  the  Government  paying  the  balance 
or  75  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

C.    OUTPATIENT    CABE    FROM    CIVILIAN    FACILITIES 

CXitpatient  charges  for  retired  i>er- 
soimel  and  their  dependents  for  care  re- 
ceived from  civilian  medical  sources  will 
Involve  a  $50  armual  deductible  per  per- 
son— with  a  limitation  of  $100  per  fam- 
ily— with  the  retiree  or  dependent  pay- 
ing 25  percent  of  the  remaining  cost 
and  the  Government  jwiylng  the  bal- 
ance. 

D.  SOCIAL  SECVRTTT  COVERAGE 

Retirees  and  their  dependents  at  age 
65  would  transfer  to  the  Social  Security 
program  to  receive  medical  care  benefits 
from  civilian  sources.  However,  retirees 
and  dependents  at  age  65  and  thereafter 
would  nevertheless  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  medical  care  from  military  facilities. 

E.  TITLE  ni  BETIREES 

The  definition  of  military  retirees  and 
their  dependents  who  would  be  eligible 
for  medical  care  benefits  was  expanded 
to  Include  any  uniformed  services  per- 
sonnel who  have  become  eligible  for  the 
receipt  of  retired  pay.  This  latter 
change,  therefore,  resulted  in  including 
so-called  "Title  HI  Reserve  Retirees" 
with  less  than  8  years  of  active  duty 
among  those  eligible  for  receipt  of  medi- 
cal care  benefits. 

m.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

That  portion  of  the  bill  authorizing 
outpatient  care  from  civilian  medical 
sources  for  dependents  of  uniformed 
service  personnel  on  active  duty  will  be- 
come effective  on  October  1,  1966,  and 
the  balance  of  the  expanded  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  will  become  effective  on 
January  1, 1967. 

IV.  COSTS 

The  estimated  first  year— 12  months- 
cost  of  the  new  programs  authorized  by 
this  legislation  is  approximately  $142 
million. 

This,  in  brief,  summarizes  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  which  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  health,  welfare,  and 
morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man spoke  brlefiy  of  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  which  relate  to  the  assistance  to 
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handicapped  children  of  military  per- 
sonnel. It  would  be  my  understanding 
that  In  connection  with  this  a  rather 
liberal  or  rather  Intelligent  approach  to 
this  would  be  taken,  so  that  children  who 
are  emotionally  dlstiirbed,  or  who  are 
handicapped  through  retardation,  or 
through  deafness,  or  through  blindness, 
or  through  multiple  handicaps  will  re- 
ceive^ greater  benefits  than  they  have 
ever  had  before? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carollnji.  Yes. 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  iM)rrect. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  officially 
recognized  thi»  tremendous  financial 
problem  confronting  our  militaj-y  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty. 

Most  military  personnel  simply  do  not 
have  the  financial  capability  of  coping 
with  this  problem  tmd  yet  continue  to 
remain  on  active  duty.  Consequently, 
this  legislation  establishes  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  for  these  tillltary 
families. 

Under  the  program  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  dependents  of 
active  duty  personnel  the  Govei-Tunent 
would  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  various 
types  of  care  except  for  certain  cost 
sharing  required  of  the  military  mem- 
ber. Under  the  bill,  members  in  tlie  low- 
est enlisted  pay  grade  would  pay  the 
first  $25  Incurred  each  month,  and  those 
in  the  highest  commissioned  grade, 
O-IO.  would  pay  $250  each  month.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  determine 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  monthly  by  those 
in  the  other  pay  grades. 

Let  me  Illustrate  the  appllcadon  of 
this  sliding  scale  of  cost  sharing  between 
the  member  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  example,  a  recruit,  an  E-1. 
would  be  required  to  pay  $25  of  the  costs 
per  month;  an  E-9,  that  is  a  sergeant 
major,  would  be  required  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $45  a  month;  an  0-3,  a  captain, 
would  pay  $45  a  month;  an  0-6,  a  colo- 
nel, would  be  required  to  pay  $75  a 
month;  an  0-8,  a  major  general,  would 
be  required  to  pay  $150  a  month;  and 
an  O-lO,  a  general,  would  be  required  to 
];>ay  $250  a  month.  However,  under  no 
circumstances  would  the  monthly  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
ceed $350  per  month. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
dlsting\iished  chainnan  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CARErr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bear  down  on  this  one  point.  I  believe 
we  can  all  agree  that  a  person  who  is 
mentaUy  retarded  is  seriously  handi- 
capped, and  a  person  who  is  deaf  Is  seri- 
ously handicapped,  and  a  person  who  Is 
emotionally  disturbed  is  seriously  han- 
dicapped. 

The  point  Is,  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  handicap  itself,  as  soon  as  the  child 
is  foimd  to  be  emotionally  retarded  or 
emotionally  disturbed  or  deaf  in  the  sense 
that  deafness  is  recognized  by  the  States, 
that  Is  serious  enough  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  this  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
bill  states  "moderately"  or  "seriously,"  so 
I  think  the  gentleman's  point  Is  covered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


ISi.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  Dr.  Hall,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  lias  contributed  more  to  this  pro- 
gram than  Dr.  Hall. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman's  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  that 
I  am  happy  to  concur  In  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  14088  and  strongly  rec- 
ommend its  approval  by  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  addition 
to  passing  the  House  unanimously,  all 
the  conferees  of  the  House  have  agreed 
to  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  In  the  conference  report.  The 
action  taken  by  the  conferees  on  the  final 
form,  as  given  by  our  distlng\ilshed  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Riv- 
XRS]  is  complete  and  thorough.  It  re- 
quires little  elaboration. 

I  would  simply  like  to  add,  for  em- 
phasis, that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  complete  the  medicare  program  orig- 
inally initiated  for  active  duty  depend- 
ents and  military  retirees  and  their  de- 
pendents in  1956.  This  has  been  a  good 
program,  I  can  tell  the  Members  as  a 
user  in  civilian  life  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  far  as  the  gentleman's  request  is 
concerned  about  additional  care  of  the 
mentally  unsound,  I  would  point  out  that 
as  a  result  of  the  conference  work,  this 
also  includes  spouses  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren, as  originally  passed  by  the  House. 

This  legislation  is  sorely  needed.  Any- 
one who  lives  100  to  125  miles  away  from 
the  post  camps,  with  many  children, 
while  her  husband  is  serving  overseas, 
certainly  knows  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  less  expensive  than  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  version,  as  It  comes 
back  from  the  distinguished  conferees. 
It  is  designed  to  flU  the  gaping  holes  in 
the  medical  services  available  to  families 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  am  delighted  to 
endorse  this  legislation  for  true  medi- 
care for  dependents  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices personnel  and  I  am  sure  it  will  re- 
ceive the  enthusiastic  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body.  I  Join  with  and  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  dlstingxilshed 
chairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  close  I  wish  to  say  I 
am  acting  today  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Lotilslana 
[Mr.  HUBERT],  who  handled  this.  I  can- 
not adequately  praise  Mr.  H^brt's  sub- 
committee and  his  work,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brat],  in 
this  area.  TTiey  did  a  magnificent  Job. 
and  I  believe  they  deserve  the  thanks  of 
every  single  man  and  woman  in  the  mili- 
tary and  of  every  single  person  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  fine  job  they  have  done  on 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  \a  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISTRICT    OF     COLUMBIA    POLICE 

AND  FIREMEN'S  SALABY  ACT  OF 

1958 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  ti^  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  15857)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease salaries  of  6£Qcers  and  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the 
Fire  Department,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McMaLAN,  Whiteneh,  Dowdy,  Nelsen! 
HORTON,  and  Brothill  of  Virginia. 
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amending      the      CHARTER      OP 
SOUTHEASTERN   UNIVERSITY  OP 
the  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HH.  16608)  to 
amend  the  charter  of  Southeastern  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  Una  4.  strike  out  all  after  "trustees." 
down  to  and  Including  line  12  and  insert 
"Each  trustee  shall  be  elected  tot  a  term  of 
otflce  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  elected;  except  that  (1)  In  expand- 
ing or  reducing  the  number  of  trustees  un- 
der this  Act,  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
have  the  authority  to  fix  or  adjust  the  terms 
of  ofDce  of  such  additional  or  remaining 
trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the 
terms  of  office  of  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  trustees  shall  expire  annually;  and 
(2)  a  trustee  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  elected  only  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  such  predecessor." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  Hil.  16608  is  to 
amend  the  Charter  Act  of  Southeastern 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(50  Stat.  697,  approved  August  19, 1937) 
in  two  respects: 

First.  To  Increase  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity corporation  to  a  maximum  oi 
30 — In  place  of  the  present  maximum 
of  21 — and  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  by 
the  board  Itself,  rather  than  by 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  tlie  City 
of  Washington. 

Second.  To  provide  that  the  income  of 
the  university  corporation  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance,  endowment, 
promotion,  and  advancement  only  of  the 
university,  rather  than  be  divided  be- 
tween the  imlversity  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  as  provided  by  the  char- 
ter. 

The  proposed  changes  to  the  univer- 
sity's charter  provided  by  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 


First.  Section  1  of  HJt]  16608  rewrites 
section  3  of  the  charter  aoi  so  as  to  place 
the  management  of  the  university  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  not  less 
than  9  nor  more  than  30  in  nimiber,  one- 
third  of  whom  shall  be  graduates  of  the 
university  of  qiudifications  prescribed  by 
the  board,  nominated  by  the  aliminl.  and 
elected  by  the  board.        ' 

Present  law  provides  for  a  board  of 
tnistees  of  not  less  than  9  nor  more  than 
21  members,  who  shall  be  graduates  of 
the  university,  and  of  qualifications  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
YMCA  of  Washington. 

The  aim  of  the  bill  in  this  regard  Is  to 
help  establish  the  university  and  Its 
board  of  trustees  as  an  independent,  self- 
governing  entity.  \ 

The  amendment  added'  by  the  Senate 
would  provide  that,  in  Increasing  the 
number  of  trustees — from  21  to  30 — the 
board  of  trustees  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  adjust  the  terms  dt  ofQce  of  the 
additional  or  remaining  trustees,  so  that 
the  terms  of  not  more  th^n  one-third  of 
the  trustees  shall  expire  each  year. 

This  is  deemed  clarifying  language, 
and  the  House  Committee: on  the  District 
of  Columbia  concurs  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Second.  Section  2  o|f  HJl.  16608 
amends  section  6  of  the  garter  Act  to 
give  the  university  exclusive  control  of 
its  own  funds,  by  providing  that  the  in- 
come of  the  university  corporation  shall 
be  applied  to  the  malnte|iance,  endow- 
ment, promotion,  and  advancement  only 
of  the  university,  rather  than  be  divided 
between  the  university  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  as  Is  provided  by  the 
charter. 

Both  these  changes.  In  {the  Judgment 
of  the  board  of  directors !  of  the  YMCA 
and  in  the  judgment  of  I  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  university^  are  essential 
to  the  continued  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  the  university  ani:!  to  Its  higher 
education.  | 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  YMjCA — which  is 
empowered  to  act  for  the  lM>ard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  YMCA— on  ^y  18,  1966, 
approved  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
charter.  Similar  action  approving  the 
changes  was  taken  by  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  university  prior  to  the  action 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  | 

There  was  no  objectlotj 

The  Senate  amendment  h»as  concurred 


A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 


I  laid  on  the 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNiTY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  ig(J6 

ft,^.?^^°NS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
jnat  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole 'House  on  the 
sate  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
aderation  of  the  bill  (HB.  15111)  to 
Provide  for  continued  pnogress  In  the 
nation's  war  on  poverty. 
The  motion  was  agreed  t|o. 


XK  THE  COICMITXKB  OF  TBX  WHOX.! 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  15111, 
with  Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pend- 
ing the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Qnis] . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxjie]  . 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Qttie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Op- 
portunity Crusade  Act.  which  I  have  of- 
fered as  a  substitute,  is  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

For  the  past  2  years  we  in  the  minority 
have  raised  our  voices  in  opposition  to 
the  way  OEO  has  operated  this  program. 
We  have  looked  at  the  shortcomings. 

We  realize  at  this  juncture  that  much 
of  this  program  must  be  on-going  and 
that  we  need  to  make  corrections  now 
which  appear  somewhat  different  from 
the  substitute  proposal  we  offered  2 
years  ago. 

I  might  point  out  that  we  did  offer 
a  substitute,  which  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Fhi- 
LDJGHxnrsDr],  In  1964.  Our  Intent  then 
was  to  make  this  program  work.  It  is 
still  our  intent.  When  an  imworkable 
bill  is  offered  as  was  the  case  in  the  last 
2  years  v/e  vote  against  it.  But  now  the 
Opportunity  Crusade  Act,  if  it  is  adopted, 
will  make  changes  in  each  of  the  titles 
of  the  present  antipoverty  law.  One  of 
the  most  Important  features  of  the  Op- 
portunity Crusade  Act  is  to  remove  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  all 
of  the  present  programs  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Community  Action  and  VISTA. 
It  proposes  to  plswie  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  imder  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Department  of  Labor  now  handles 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  We  heard  in  the  first  2  days 
of  debate  on  this  bill  that  there  is  insuf- 
ficient coordination.  If  you  could  put 
all  of  the  training  programs  under  the 
Department  of  Labor,  then  you  would 
get  that  coordination.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  which  now  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  securing  people  to  participate  In 
the  Job  Corps,  would  be  able  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  various  programs  they 
administered  they  could  fit  in  best— -the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  or  the  type  of  training  where  they 
remain  In  their  homes,  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  or.  if  they  need  a 
change  in  environment,  they  could  put 
them  in  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  [After  coimtlng.]  Eighty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IBoU  No.  S18] 

Adair  Orelgg  Oleen,  Uont. 

Albeit  Grlfflths  Pelly 

Andrews.  Hagan,  Ga.  PhUbln 

Olenn  Hanna  Plmle 

AsplnaU  Harsha  Poage 

Bow  Hubert  Bedlln 

CahlU  Herlong  Beld,  N.T. 

CaUaway  Howard  Resmck 

Carter  Huot  Reuse 

CeUer  Jones,  Mo.  fivers,  Alaska 

Chelf  Karth  Boblson 

Clark  Kee  Rogers.  Tex. 

Clausen,  King,  N.T.  Roncallo 

Don  H.  Klrwan  St  Oermaln 

Cooley  Kluczynskl  Scott 

Daddarlo  Landrum  Smith,  Calif. 

Daniels  McClory  Stephens 

Derwlnskl  Martin,  Ala.  Teague,  Calif. 

Dickinson  Martin,  Mass.  ToU 

Donohue  Mathias  Tupper 

Duncan,  Oreg.    Meeds  Utt 

Dyal  Miller  Walker,  Miss. 

Bdwmrds,  Ala.     Monagan  Watklns 

Ellsworth  Moore  White,  Idaho 

Evans.  Colo.  Morrison  Williams 

Parbsteln  Morse  Wmis 

Fisher  Moss  WUson, 

nood  Murray  Charles  H. 

Plynt  Nedzl  Wright 

Pogarty  O'Hara,  m. 

Oray  O'Konakl 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  15111,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  340  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Quie]  had  consumed  2  minutes. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  carrying  on 
from  the  explanation  I  began  before  the 
quorum  call,  I  repeat  that  we  would 
transfer  all  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  existing  agen- 
cies. 

This  would  place  the  Job  Corps  and 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  under 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Also,  Headstart  and  the  adult  educa- 
tion program  would  be  imder  the  Office 
of  Education.  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
important,  at  this  juncture,  after  a  pre- 
school program  has  been  started  by  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act,  that  these  be  administered 
by  one  agency.  The  schools  I  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  and  the  school 
administrators  with  whom  I  have  com- 
municated have  told  me  time  and  again 
the  difficulty  it  would  make  for  them 
to  have  two  agencies  of  Government 
handling  preschool  activities,  both  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Office  of  Education.  All  of  the  irmova- 
tion  which  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

We  would  require  in  the  substitute  that 
the  community  action  councils  be  uti- 
lized in  making  certain,  in  preschool  edu- 
cation, the  involvement  of  both  the  chil- 
dren and  the  parents. 
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I  also  point  out  that  loans  to  poor 
fanners  would  be  handled  entirely  by  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration.  When 
one  watches  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram, one  sees  the  program  has  alreculy 
been  delegated  to  the  Farmers'  Home  Ad- 
ministration. There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  entirely  handled  by  them. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  loans 
to  the  poor  under  tiie  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. They  would  be  liandled 
entirely  by  them. 

Title  V,  the  work  experience  program, 
would  be  administered  by  the  l^epart- 
-ment  of  Health,  Education.  Welfare.  We 
have  testimony,  which  I  will  later  put  in 
the  Record,  from  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
explaining  how  well  the  program  Is  work- 
ing now  and  really  the  confusion  which 
would  occur  if  the  conmiittee's  imiend- 
ment  transferring  part  of  the  authority 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  were  enacted 
into  law. 

As  far  as  the  money  is  concerned,  there 
is  $300  mlUion  less  of  Federal  money 
provided  in  the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
would  be  less  money  available  f6r  the 
ix>verty  war.  So,  if  anyone  is  interested 
in  cutting  back  the  money  of  the  smti- 
poverty  programs  in  the  United  States, 
this  would  not  be  the  way  to  do  it.  I  say 
that  because  I  believe  that  properly  run 
we  can  work  toward  the  elimination  of 
poverty  and  this  money  could  wisely  be 
spent,  but  In  order  to  do  it  we  wotJd  have 
to  make.  I  believe,  amendment  to  the  law 
which  the  Opportunity  Crusade  Act 
would  do. 

We  provide  for  a  State  bonus  plan 
where.  If  there  is  any  program  that  Is 
especially  adapted  to  a  State,  for  every 
dollar  the  State  would  put  up  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  would  put  up  an  addi- 
tional dollar.  This  would  bring  about 
greater  coordination  and  liaison  between 
the  State  governments  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  One  of  the  breakdowns  of 
our  federal  system  has  occurred  in  the 
so-called  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
where  States  have  been  circumvented  in 
all  too  many  cases.  In  fact,  sometimes 
even  local  governments  have.  This 
would  bring  about  a  wedding  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  Job 
Corps  amendments  which  we  have  to  of- 
fer are  aimed  at  eliminating  the  criticism 
you  have  heard  from  us  and  that  you 
have  read  in  the  press  all  across  the 
country  of  excessive  expenditures  and 
maladministration  and  poor  economy. 
These  would  be  revamped  and  we  would 
set  up  an  evaluation  and  screening 
process  for  the  applicants  in  coordination 
with  exisitng  manix}wer  and  vocational 
programs.  More  effective  discipline  and 
security  in  the  camps  would  be  brought 
about  and  we  would  provide  for  the  dis- 
missal of  enrollees  convicted  of  felonies. 
There  would  be  a  $5,000  restriction  on 
the  annual  cost  per  enrollee.  I  want  to 
Inform  you  now  that  criminal  violations 
by  the  applicant  do  not  disqualify  him 
under  our  bill  for  the  Job  Corps.  What 
we  want  to  know  is  their  criminal  record 
that  they  had  before  they  came  to  the 
camp  so  that  there  will  be  adequate 
handling  of  them  after  they  reach  the 
camp. 


The  most  Important  feature  I  will  be 
stressing  in  the  community  action  pro- 
gram or  title  II  of  the  bill  is  the  involve- 
ment of  the  poor  themselves.  To  me  the 
one  genius  that  should  be  recognized  in 
the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  poor  people  could  fill  a  part 
of  the  program  and  be  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  it.  People  have  asked  be- 
fore. How  can  this  be  done?  They  only 
need  to  look  back  on  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, the  cooperative  extension  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  on  our  books  for 
many  years.  There  was  a  proposal  to 
cut  back  on  funds  this  year,  and  Con- 
gress refused  to  do  it.  Here  the  poor 
farmers  in  this  program  have  been  in- 
volved on  the  planning  boards  of  ex- 
tension committees  in  the  counties 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  have 
proven  that  this  can  be  done.  You  can 
look  at  some  community  action  programs 
in  the  country  in  various  parts  where  the 
poor  have  been  actively  involved  and 
they  have  operated  well.  We  see  a  sense 
of  hope  developing  among  the  poor;  and 
we  see  in  city  after  city  where  they  are 
denied  this  voice  the  kind  of  violence 
that  has  occurred  in  so  many  of  those 
cities.  There  we  know  that  this  genius 
of  involvement  of  the  poor  must  be  writ- 
ten into  the  law  itself  so  that  the  political 
influence  of  those  who  administer  the 
program  will  not  cause  them  to  say, 
"Well,  in  this  case  you  do  not  have  to 
involve  the  poor."  This  to  me  is  the  key 
for  eliminating  poverty  in  tiie  coimtry. 
As  we  see  what  has  happened  over  many 
years  In  this  country,  where  your  parents 
and  your  grandparents  and  your  great- 
grandparents  undoubtedly  lived  in 
poverty  a:  one  time,  just  as  mine  did,  we 
now  see  the  new  generations  have  come 
out  of  poverty.  They  have  hope.  These 
people  are  involved  in  bettering  them- 
selves, and  we  will  bring  this  about 
through  the  amendments  to  the  commu- 
nity action  program  wherein  we  specify 
specifically  that  at  least  one-third  must 
be  of  the  poor.  We  lay  out  the  giilde- 
lines  for  the  poor  and  we  select  their 
representatives. 

Some  people  have  said  that  if  the  poor 
could  run  these  programs,  they  would 
not  be  that  poor  if  they  had  that  ability. 
Well,  we  are  not  talking  about  the  poor 
running  the  programs,  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  poor  picking  the  people  who 
can  represent  them.  They  may  not  pick 
a  p>erson  who  is  poor  to  represent  them, 
but  they  feel  that  that  is  their  individual, 
their  man,  whom  they  can  speak  to  and 
feel  they  can  have  their  voice  heard  in 
the  community  action  board. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.   

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhi^TS  I  misunder- 
stood the  gentleman's  explanation  on 
this  point  with  reference  to  his  substi- 
tute proposal.    So  I  ask  the  question. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  to  say  that  his 
substitute  proposal  would  reduce,  by 
aooke  $300  million,  the  amount  of  money 


authorized  for  this  program,  but  that, 
in  turn,  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
less  money  would  t)e  expended  on  the 
overall  program? 

Mr.  QXTIE.  That  is  correct,  because 
of  two  things:  The  opportimlty  for  the 
States  to  come  in  with  expenditures  of 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done: 

One  is  the  State-sharing  plan  where 
the  State,  for  every  dollar  the  State  puts 
up.  the  Federal  Govermnent  will  put  up 
an  additional  dollar. 

And  the  second  one  is  the  involvement 
of  private  industry.  We  provide  for  pri- 
vate Industry  to  participate  in  the 
matching  with  reference  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  where  the  Federal 
Government  will  put  up  one-third  ol 
their  salaries  and  local  industry  will  put 
up  two- thirds  and,  in  return,  we  will 
see  that  they  learn  the  skills  and  will  be 
placed  in  employment  where  they  will  be 
able  to  earn  a  living  and  will  no  longer 
be  in  a  state  of  poverty. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Do  I  understand 
ttie  gentleman  from  Mhinesota  to  intend 
to  carry  out,  through  his  substitute,  the 
theory  that  the  Federal  share  for  this 
year  of  the  overall  cost  of  the  program 
will  be  reduced  by  some  $300  million,  but 
that  this  money  which  is  reduced  at  the 
Federal  level  will  be  supplied  by  State 
govenmients  and  by  private  industries  in 
order  to  maintain  the  spending  at  the 
overall  proposed  level? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  actually,  the  spend- 
ing will  be  greater  than  the  proposed 
level,  because  of  the  amount  that  private 
industry  and  the  States  put  into  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is 
intended  that  the  Federal  appropriation 
wlU  be  reduced  by  $300  million  in  the 
substitute,  if  adopted? 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  did 
I  correctly  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say  as  well  that  the  substitute  pro- 
posal will  in  effect  result  in  fragmentiz- 
ing this  program  or,  actually,  abolish 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
place  the  responsibiltly  for  the  adinlnls- 
tration  of  the  program  in  individual 
agencies  which  presently  administer  the 
special  programs  they  are  administering, 
plus  additional  ones,  which  will  be  given 
to  HEW.  for  example,  to  administer? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Not  exactly— not  abolish 
OEO  but,  rather,  leave  them  only  the 
community  action  program  and  VISTA. 
But  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  programs 
will  be  transferred  to  the  existing  agen- 
cies— the  educational  program  to  the 
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office  of  Education,  the  work  experience 
program  of  title  V  to  HEw,  the  training 
program — Job  Corps — an()  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps — to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  the  loans  to  farmers — loans 
to  farmers  will  be  tranjsferred  to  the 
Farmers'  Home  AdmiiUstration — and 
loans  to  the  small  buln^asman  will  be 
transferred  to  SBA. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  ]|(!r.  Chairman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if 
these  existing  agencies  aire  given  these 
responsibilities,  will  the  Cbngress  be  able 
to  make  an  overall  deterteination.  once 
this  program  is  fragmentitied,  as  to  ex- 
actly how  much  this  poverty  program  is 
costing?  Will  it  not  be  possible  to  hide 
program  costs?  | 

Mr.  QUIE.  Well,  indeei^  this  program 
was  enacted  into  law  anjd  the  Federal 
Government  was  spendini  $31  billion  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  poiv"erty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  used  the  figure 
of  $32  billion,  but  I  have  seen  other 
figures,  however  we  say  $31  billion. 

So,  this  is  not  apparent.  However,  we 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  how  much  we 
are  spending  on  Project  tteadstart  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  deteitnine  that  by 
keeping  tract  of  what  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation is  doing  with,  for  instance,  pre- 
school education  of  title  I  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Acts  and 
so  forth  and  throughout  the  balance  of 
the  programs  which  they*  are  adminis- 
tering. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  nW.  Chairman. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yieldjf  urther,  could 
the  gentleman  tell  me  whetier  under  this 
substitute  proposal  there  jyould  be  one 
authorization  request,  oM  which  is  co- 
ordinated, coming  to  the  dongress  of  the 
United  States  for  money  With  which  to 
operate  the  poverty  program,  or  would 
there  be  a  number  of  individual  requests 
which  would  come  from  responsible 
agencies  for  authorizations  who  have 
such  responsibilities?  [j 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  year  tjhe  authoriza- 
tion for  all  of  the  prograitts  would  be  in 
this  Opportunity  Crusade.;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  preschool  program,  which 
program  will  have  to  wait  for  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  $chool  Act  to 
be  enacted,  which  acts  wifi  come  up  for 
consideration  of  the  CongrEBS  next  week 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  wint  about  next 
year?  y 

Mr.  QUIE.  Next  year  I|  Would  expect 
that  they  would  come  in]  separate  re- 
iwests  as  each  department  came  up  with 
recommendations  for  th^tr  own  pro- 
grams. I 

•Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  the  point 
I  have  been  leading  to.  Fragmentizing 
we  program  in  this  way  land  allowing 
mdlvidual  agencies  to  m^e  Individual 
requests  for  authorization^,  is  there  not 
a  very  distinct  and  stroiig  possibility 
Mat  the  overall  cost  of  the  program  is 
wmg  to  be  considerably  increased  rather 
"an  maintahied  at  the  present  level 
»nen  we  have  no  overriding  cover  to 
coordinate  the  entire  program? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  beUeve  the  Congress 
»n  as  effectively  determine  how  much 
J««nt  to  be  expended  In  ^ach  of  these 
^«rams  when,  we  will  say,  the  Office  of 
MucaUon  administers  the  adult  educa- 
tion department  aU  by  itseUr  rather  than 


having  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity looking  over  its  shoulder. 

As  far  as  the  cost  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  concerned,  we 
heard  the  Director  say  it  will  take  until 
1976  to  finish  and  it  will  take  $20  billion 
by  that  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  the 
so-called  opportunity  crusade  or  the 
poverty  crusade.  It  has  had  several 
names.  It  has  been  apparent  from  its 
inception  that  the  authors  are  more  en- 
amored of  a  handy  slogan,  a  handy 
handle,  than  they  are  with  the  content. 
An  examination  of  the  three  major 
forms  it  has  taken  during  the  past  year 
shows  very  little  relationship  between 
the  proposal  now  being  presented  us  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the 
proposal  that  he  has  heretofore  been  dis- 
cussing at  great  length  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  Record  is  replete  with  descriptions 
of  his  proposed  crusade,  as  it  is  riow 
called.  But  I  caution  those  who  have 
been,  as  I  have,  attempting  to  interpret 
his  intention  from  reading  the  Record 
that  what  you  have  before  you  is  con- 
siderably different  than  anything  you 
have  been  offered  in  the  past. 

With  respect  to  the  Job  Corps,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  proposed  a 
number  of  changes.  But  first  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the  ob- 
servations we  have  just  heard  from  the 
gentleman  offering  this  package. 

I  believe  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  say  that  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  be  transferred  to  existing  agencies. 
Now  that  is  a  nice  sounding  catch  phrase, 
"let  us  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  exist- 
ing agencies."  It  has  a  ring  of  steadi- 
ness to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  take  a 
look  at  the  bill  you  have  before  you, 
you  will  find  that  the  bill  specifically 
creates  or  re-creates  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nwnic  Opportunity  and  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  the  general  conferring  of 
powers  on  that  Agency  that  we  have  in 
the  existing  law. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in- 
dicates, however,  the  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  would 
be  whittled  down  so  that  they  would 
only — he  used  the  word  "only" — ad- 
minister the  community  action  pro- 
grams and  VISTA. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  he  Is  pro- 
posing to  do  for  us  is  whittle  down  an 
existing  agency  not  eliminate  it.  This 
same  agency  which  yesterday  he  told 
us  was  totally  unnecessary  and  was  badly 
mismanaged  and  was  incapable  of  per- 
forming legitimate  functions  in  the  true 
crusade  against  poverty.  Now,  he  says, 
Uiat  he  wants  to  transfer  some  functions, 
but  he  is  not  now  ready  to  dismantle 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  en- 
tirely so  he  is  going  to  leave  It  with  what? 
If  you  will  locrfc  at  the  proposed  appn>- 


priations  in  the  substitute  and  In  the  bill 
presented  by  the  committee,  you  will  find 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
would  still  be  administering  a  major  por- 
tion if  not  the  majority  of  the  money 
they  and  we  are  asking  to  be  authorized 
under  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  gentleman  f  rwn 
Minnesota  has  indicated  that  we  would 
have  the  Federal  Government  spend 
some  $300  to  $400  million  less  In  the  war 
on  poverty  although  the  total  effort 
against  poverty  would  not  be  reduced  as 
a  result  of  this  saving. 

How  is  this  magic  to  be  accomplished? 
In  response  to  the  questions  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  he  In- 
dicated that  it  would  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways:  First  because  of  private 
industry  suddenly  coming  forward  may- 
be— and  I  say  this  as  "maybe" — the  same 
private  industry  that  the  gentleman  was 
referring  to  as  being  the  people  guilty  of 
profiteering  in  their  present  participa- 
tion in  the  program — are  going  to  come 
forward  with  large  siuns  of  money  that 
they  are  going  to  contribute  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  skill  centers. 

Now.  let  us  examine  the  Republican 
proposal  as  it  would  abolish  the  present 
concept  of  the  Job  Corps  by  fragment- 
ing it  away  and  spinning  it  off  into  a 
multiplicity  of  Federal  agencies. 

First.  Transfer  the  Job  Corps  to  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  coordinate  it  with 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  programs. 

The  OEO  and  Labor  have  signed  inter- 
agency agreements  to  fully  coordinate 
and  cooperate  in  their  respective  pro- 
grams. No  other  action  is  necessary  at 
this  time. 

The  OEO  should  continue  to  operate 
the  Job  Corps  to  insure  emphasis  re- 
mains on  helping  hard-core  poor.  Those 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poverty  spectrum 
may  be  left  out  in  shift  to  conventional 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  activities. 

The  Job  Corps  has  only  recently  com- 
pleted the  start  up  phase  of  operations. 
Transfer  of  authority  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment would  delay  progress  in  that 
they  would  have  to  repeat  many  steps 
OEO  has  already  taken. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  an  experimental 
program.  No  change  In  administration 
should  be  made  imtil  its  impact  on  eliml- 
imting  poverty  Is  clearly  established. 
^Second.  Change  Job  Corps  centers  to 
Include  three  types — skill  centers,  oper- 
ated to  extent  possible  through  contract 
with  private  industry;  conservation  cen- 
ters, operated  by  agencies  responsible  for 
natural  resource  management;  and 
military  career  centers,  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Skill  centers  would  not  be  different 
from  present  urban  centers.  Use  of  pri- 
vate industry  is  an  endorsement  of  pres- 
ent OEO  practice.  However,  it  Is  im- 
portant that  the  option  to  use  either  pri- 
vate industry  or  nonprofit  contractors 
be  retained. 

In  conservation  centers  no  fixed  quota 
is  set.  but  the  GOP  propose  limits  to 
make  them  open  only  to  those  who  can- 
not qualify  for  other  Job  Corps  train- 
ing. Conservation  training  should  be 
available  to  any  male  enrollee  Interested 
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In  It.  Placing  the  least  qualified  and 
those  without  any  other  choice  of  train- 
ing in  conaerratlon  camps  may  result  In 
the  failure  of  the  program. 

Military  career  centers  should  not  be 
a  part  of  the  war  on  poverty.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  proposed  to 
take  military  rejectees  Into  the  army  and 
give  them  necessary  training.  The  draft 
already  draws  heavily  on  the  poor. 

If  Job  Corps  training  is  properly  con- 
ducted, military  careers  will  only  be  one 
of  several  opportunities  available  to 
graduates.  As  of  June  1,  1966.  approxi- 
mately 28  percent  of  graduates  have  en- 
tered military  service. 

Third.  Specify  standards  and  policies 
regarding  selection,  inquiry  coriceming 
background,  fingerprinting,  discipline, 
coimsellng,  and  placement  of  enrollees. 

These  are  essentially  administrative 
matters  and  should  be  handled  accord- 
ingly. 

OtHy  a  small  minority  of  enrollees  are 
involved  in  serious  behavlorial  problems. 
Job  Ck)rps  officials  have  tightened  secu- 
rity through  a  new  seven-point  system 
and  closer  supervision  of  corpsmen  off- 
center  Is  being  maintained. 

The  statutory  restrictions  proposed 
woiild  eliminate  from  consideration 
many  young  people  who  deserve  a  second 
chance. 

The  new  provisions  would  be  costly 
and  time  consuming. 

Fourth.  Limit  legal  services  to  Job 
Corps  enrollees  charged  with  violating 
State  laws  to  those  cases  where  the  State 
does  not  provide  the  service  to  indigents. 

This  places  unfair  burden  on  com- 
munities near  Job  Corps  centers,  especi- 
ally if  the  youth  involved  are  not  from 
the  area. 

No  need  for  this  statutory  restriction 
since  the  number  of  such  cases  is  rela- 
tively small. 

Fifth.  Limit  the  annual  cost  of  oper- 
ating Job  Corps  center  to  $5,000  per  en- 
rollee  exclusive  of  ci^ital  costs. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  specify  exact  figure 
in  an  experimental  program.  In  some 
cases,  costs  may  aliisady  be  above  the 
limit  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
duce them  in  the  immediate  future.  To 
completely  close  a  faculty  down  on  this 
basis  only  would  be  an  even  greater  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers. 

But  the  second  answer  that  he  gave 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  In- 
deed a  fascinating  one.  At  a  time  when 
the  Governors  of  all  the  States  of  this 
coimtry  are  telling  their  constituents 
and  telling  us  of  the  terrific  problems 
they  have  in  meeting  the  ever  increas- 
ing pressures  on  them  for  their  very 
Upilted  tax  resources,  he  Is  suggesting  In 
his  Mil — and  if  you  wUl  turn  to  that  sec- 
tion on  State  plans  you  will  find  $700 
million  of  the  proposed  appropriation 
that  would  be  tied  into  a  program  that 
win  only  be  available  for  spending  in 
the  States  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
dividual States  are  capable  of  matching 
dollar  for  dollar  that  expenditure. 

In  other  words,  what  the  gentleman  Is 
calling  upon  the  States  to  do  is  to  reach 
Into  their  already  overtaxed  resources 
and  come  up  with  $700  million. 


Bir.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield  briefly? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  [Mr.  Ouhnky],  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlimesota  (Mr.  Qmxl,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell],  and  others  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  drafting  and  the  presentation 
of  the  opportunity  crusade.  My  State  of 
Minnesota,  like  the  State  of  Michigan, 
represented  in  part  by  the  previous 
speaker,  is  enjoying  a  surplus  in  its 
State  treasxiry.  I  am  sure  these  States 
would  regard  favorably  and  would  re- 
s[>ond  to  the  matching  formula  concept 
contained  in  the  opportunity  crusade. 
Particularly  I  am  sure  that  Michigan, 
imder  its  very  able  State  administration, 
would  do  so,  and  I  have  every  expecta- 
tion that  Minnesota  would  do  so  as  well. 
I  am  sure  that  is  true  of  a  great  many 
States. 

Not  only  is  the  (^Kwrtimity  crusade  a 
sound  program  but,  as  a  practlcsd  mat- 
ter, the  States  and  private  groups  can 
participate  and  involve  themselves  in  a 
more  metmingful  way  in  the  solution  of 
poverty  problems  through  the  Republi- 
can alternative  plan. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  strongly  support  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment— ^what  has  been  termed  as  the 
"Opportimity  Crusade  Act  of  1966." 

What  it  proposes  to  do  has  been  ably 
explained  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Quix  of 
Minnesota. 

Yet,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  review  it 
again. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  attempt  here 
to  kill  or  curtail  the  war  on  poverty. 

There  is  a  genuine  and  sincere  effort 
to  revamp  the  program,  take  a  new  look, 
a  fresh  approach  and  hopefully  get  them 
off  to  a  fresh  start  and  headed  in  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  constructive  direction. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  place  the  poverty  war  pro- 
grams under  existing  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment where  they  ought  to  be. 

Take  the  Headstart  program.  It  is  an 
education  program,  nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less.  Why  should  it  not  be  placed 
under  the  Office  of  Education,  where  the 
expertise  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  field,  is  concentrated. 

Already  the  Federal  Government  is 
heavily  involved  in  aid  to  secondary  and 
elementary  schools. 

Headstart  is  preliminary  to  these  pro- 
grams. It  would  seem  only  sensible  to 
put  it  in  the  same  department  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1963,  this  Congress  set  up  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.    Incidentally  this  was  Representa- 


tive Quib's  substitute  for  the  adminis- 
tration bUl. 

I  have  personally  visited  training  pro- 
grams underway  in  my  congressional 
district  under  this  act.  I  have  been  very 
favorably  impressed  with  what  I  saw. 

Why  is  it  not  most  sensible  to  place  the 
training  programs  of  the  poverty  war 
under  this  previous  suid  going  program, 
and  also  under  the  Department  of  Labor 
where  they  rightfully  belong? 

Why  duplicate,  with  utmecessary  ex- 
pense and  redtape,  similar  but  duplicat- 
ing poverty  war  programs? 

I  doubt  if  anyone  in  this  House  would 
deny  that  the  Job  Corps  has  been 
fraught  with  controversy. 

These  Job  Corps  camps  are  the  1960's 
version  of  the  CCC  camps  of  three 
decades  ago. 

I  understand  that  this  idea  was  very 
successful  back  then. 

But  there  is  a  basic  difference  now  and 
that  is  in  leadership  and  direction. 

The  CCC  cEunps  were  rim  under  the 
direction  of  the  military,  with  attendant 
military  discipline. 

It  is  our  proposal  here,  that  we  go  back 
to  this  earlier  and  worluible  idea. 

We  propose  to  put  the  Job  Corps  under 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Discipline  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
major,  troublesome  problems  with  the 
Job  Corps. 

What  more  logical  step  than  to  tackle 
this  problem  with  a  military  approach, 
since  this  Idnd  of  training  Involves  dis- 
cipline as  a  basic  concept. 

Then,  there  is  the  brandnew  idea- 
Industry  Youth  Corps.  This  would 
heavily  involve  private  industry  in  this 
whole  area  of  on-the-job  training. 

We  hear  the  constant  cry  on  every 
hand  that  Jobs  are  going  begging,  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  manpower. 
Industry,  after  industry,  and  business 
after  business  says — give  us  more  trained 
men. 

There  are  thousands  of  business  con- 
cerns across  our  land  with  skilled  work- 
men, foremen,  and  plant  management 
personnel  to  provide  the  teaching  staff. 
and  edso  the  machines  and  the  tools  to 
train  on. 

Let  us  put  this  great  reservoir  of  talent 
to  work. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, believe  in  the  principle  of 
private  enterprise,  even  though  we  dif- 
fer on  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  certain  situations. 

Let  us  put  aside  party  differences  to 
put  private  industry  at  work  in  this  war 
on  poverty. 

We  have  heard  many  hours  of  debate 
on  Uie  equal  (vportunity  amendments 
this  week. 

There  has  been  charge  and  counter- 
charge. 

Perhi^js  argiunents  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle  are  somewhat  exaggerated— both 
the  good  and  the  bad  have  been  over- 
emphasized In  this  debate,  depending  on 
whence  it  came. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  which  no  one  can  deny, 
that  the  war  on  poverty  is  in  deep  trouble 
everywhere — all  over  this  land.  It  has 
been  severely  and  Justly  criticized  even 


by  some  of  the  admlnl8t4atian's  most  ar- 
dent supporters.  I 

It  has  provoked  stoim^  of  controversy 
everywhere. 

Without  beating  a  des^d  horse  further 
by  going  into  specifics, :  I  say  that  the 
kindest  thing  we  could  jdo  here  in  this 
House,  this  year,  would  {be  to  give  this 
program  a  new  look  and  a  fresh  start. 
This  amendment  propc^  to  do  Just 
that.  I 

This  amendment  doe^>  not  gut  this 
program. 

It  is  sincerely  trying  tb  help  it  out. 

Let  us  put  aside  partisan  differences 
and  genuinely  help  out  the  poor  of  this 
country,  by  making  andther  and  more 
worthwhile  try  to  fight  liie  war  on  pov- 
erty effectively,  by  voting  for  this 
amendment^  | 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  (^position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Ohahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  I 

(By  unanimous  conseiit,  Mr.  Machxn 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro.) 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  war  on 
poverty  since  the  enaotment  of  the 
original  legislation  by  thel  B8th  Congress. 
Last  month  I  issued  a  poeltlon  pf4>er  on 
the  subject  detailing  my  axpectations  for 
the  program  and  offering  certain 
criticisms. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  this 
paper  because  of  its  peiftlnence  to  the 
debate  on  HJEl.  15111: 

POVXBTT       : 

I  support  the  war  on  poverty  programs  be- 
auM  I  have  long  been  coQTinoecl  that  the 
conventional  welfare  programs  and  Bystema 
ot  unemployment  compensaUon  do  not  offer 
the  answers  to  the  problem  ol  poverty  In  the 
United  Stotes.  [ 

Welfare  statistics  are  rlslof-  The  number 
of  children  receiving  aid  through  aid  to 
funUles  with  dependent  children  welfare  pro- 
grams has  Increased  over  t|)e  past  10  years 
from  1,666,206  to  3,368,112-  TThla  program 
and  the  old  age  assistance  programs  com- 
prlM  the  bulk  of  our  Nation's  welfare  rolls 
ud  it  Is  obvious  that  these  figures  are 
•teadlly  rising.  | 

A  too  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  \mem- 
ployment  compensation  sytttem  has  led  to 
many  abuses.  It  Is  Impoeelble  to  answer 
businessmen  who  say  that  they  have  Jobs 
available  but  no  one  to  fill  them  and  no  way 
to  keep  the  help  they  have.  My  experience 
In  the  Maryland  legislature  and  my  dis- 
cussions with  these  businessmen  disclose  that 
all  too  often  a  worker  will  stay  on  the  Job 
only  long  enough  to  qualify  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  then  wUl  quit.  This 
Mrtalnly  acts  against  the  bast  Interests  of 
everyone.  Including  the  man  or  woman  who 
a  truly  \memployed  and  desperately  needs 
the  aUowances.  Naturally,  the  welfare  and 
nnemployment  compensation  programs  can- 
not be  eliminated  as  there  wlU  always  be  a 
Med  fOT  such  measures  but  we  can  go  a 
«»g  way  toward  minimizing  the  neceeslty 
for  them.  - 

Therefore,  when  the  war  on  poverty  was 
wnounced,  I  believed  that  We  were  on  the 
*»y  toward  finding  an  answi*.  Thla  action 
Pfogram  can  be  the  catalyst  tor  a  coopera- 
uve  effort  between  businessmen,  church  peo- 
W.  civic  leaders,  and  other  members  of  the 
community  to  find  answers  to  the  age  old 
««A1  problem.   It  will  take  the  participation 


of  all,  our  governments,  oar  bustnessmen, 

our  unions,  to  get  us  really  on  the  road  to 
solution.  Everyone  In  a  position  of  leader- 
ship baa  a  duty  to  set  an  example  of  respon- 
sibility, reason,  and  goodwill. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
answer  Is  that  oui  Nation  must  move  more 
rapidly  to  solve  Its  social  problems  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  conditions  that  breed 
anger  and  frustration  and  blind  rebeUlon. 
The  greatest  danger  to  a  civilized  Nation  Is 
the  man  who  has  no  stake  In  it,  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  rejecting  all  that  civilization 
stands  for. 

The  war  on  poverty  program,  which  was 
announced  and  adopted  by  the  88th  Con- 
gress Just  prior  to  my  election  has  been  called 
a  war  because  It  requires  a  complete  mobil- 
ization of  the  resources  of  this  nation  to 
break  the  social  and  economic  bonds  that 
hold  one-fifth  of  our  people. 

Although  some  opposition  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  War  on  Poverty  from  segrega- 
tionists who  claim  special  aid  to  Negroes 
will  result,  analysis  of  the  makeup  of  that 
one-fifth  reveals  that  6.3  million  poor  fam- 
Ules  are  white  as  contrasted  to  1.17  mlUlon 
nonwhltee.  Of  course,  the  proportion  Is 
blghw  for  Negroes,  36  percent  oompared  to 
the  white  14.4  percent,  but  overall,  whites 
stand  to  gain  more  from  the  antlpoverty  ef- 
forts. It  is  especially  tragic  that  the  segre- 
gationist arguments  are  often  aimed  at  ob- 
taining the  oppoeltlon  of  the  pe<9le  who 
wotUd  be  most  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
programs. 

Now,  22  months  after  the  firing  of  the  first 
salvo,  is  a  good  time  to  offer  some  tentative 
appraisals. 
Are  we  winning  the  war? 
Is  the  effort  succeeding  or  will  the  war  on 
poverty  be  recorded  as  a  weU-intentioned 
disaster? 

In  my  opinion,  this  national  war  on  pov- 
erty is  still  falling  short  of  achieving  its  ob- 
jectives— yet  not  so  far  short  as  to  blight 
its  underlying  idealism,  or  dim  its  chances 
of  worthwhile  success.  And  certainly  not 
enough  to  Justify  an  abandonment  of  the 
challenge. 

Taking  a  critical  look  there  seem  to  be 
three  factors  which,  in  combination,  make 
it  an  unique  effort  to  wipe  out  poverty  in 
this  country. 

Above  aU,  it  is  not  a  welfare  program. 
Its  emphasis  is  on  instUllng  incentive  and 
self-prtde  rather  than  providing  the  mini- 
mum basic  physical  needs  of  a  person.  It  at- 
tempts to  direct  the  poor  toward  productive 
self-sufficient  lives  rather  than  toward  de- 
pendence on  welfare  payments  which  have 
kept  families  for  three  generations  on  the 
monthly  dole. 

The  motivation  toward  a  rewarding  life 
consists  of  three  steps:  stimulating  a  per- 
son's desire  to  Improve;  taking  this  desire 
and  coupling  it  with  training  and  reeduca- 
tion to  give  him  a  useful  skiU  and  then 
aiding  him  to  find  and  keep  a  decent  Job. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  attempt  this 
war.  The  economy  Is  booming.  Jobs  are 
plentiful  and  employers  are  willing  to  take 
more  chances  in  their  hiring  and  to  devote 
more  time  and  money  toward  retraining  on 
the  Job.  It  wUl  take  the  cooperation  of 
these  businessmen  to  make  the  program  a 
success. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  on  poverty  has  prob- 
ably churned  more  controversy  per  dollar 
spent  than  any  other  recent  domestic  pro- 
gram. 

In  certain  localities,  notably  the  big 
cities,  political  machines  have  tried  to  block 
the  successful  implementation  of  the  poverty 
programs  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
involve  the  community  as  a  whole  in  the 
operation. 

I  woxild  stress  that  the  tightening  of  ac- 
counting procedures  and  administrative  con- 
trols In  some  areas  would  quiet  some  of  the 
criticism. 


Some  of  the  problems  lie  within  the  basic 
structuring  of  the  operation.  Interagency 
confusion  is  caxised  by  the  responsibility  for 
many  of  the  programs  being  shared  between 
several  agencies. 

I  wotad  hope  that  more  centralization  of 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  programs 
would  be  worked  out  to  prevent  duplication 
of  efforts  and  Inefficiency. 

Clarification  of  assignment  of  the  different 
functions  is  essential  in  order  to  point  up 
the  successes,  the  failures  and  the  Just  "so- 
so"  programs. 
I  would  make  other  recommendations. 
A  recent  national  news  magazine  pointed 
up  the  Increasing  shortage  of  sub-profes- 
sional health  care  aides.  The  article  stressed 
that  medicare  can  be  expected  to  widen  even 
further  the  gap  between  need  and  supply. 
Certainly  Job  training  programs  should  focus 
on  this  area. 

Studies  on  education  have  also  demon- 
strated that  our  teachers  are  desperately 
needed  to  teach  and  should  not  be  burdened 
by  excessive  paperwork  and  administrative 
matters.  Aides  could  be  trained — and  under 
the  Impetus  of  new  federal  spending  In  the 
educational  field — could  be  put  construc- 
tively to  work  In  the  school  system. 

Another  need  is  for  adequate  day  care 
facilities  for  working  mothers.  In  some 
cities  we  have  the  absurd  situation  whereby 
a  woman  In  training  for  a  Job  receives  not 
only  a  training  allowance  but  free  day  care 
for  her  children  while  she  Is  learning.  How- 
ever, upon  graduation  day,  the  allowance 
stops,  the  day  care  Is  not  available  and  she 
Is  left  with  less  money  than  she  had  on  wel- 
fare even  though  she  now  has  a  Job  that  pays 
fairly  weU. 

The  Maryland  Committee  for  Day  Care 
Centers  recently  met  and  Its  findings  were 
that  "the  problem  of  child  day  care  Is  the 
unmet  need  of  the  American  domestic  so- 
cial scene."  There  are  9.7  mlUlon  working 
mothers  with  children  under  18  years  of  age. 
A  third  of  these  have  children  under  6. 

In  Prince  Georges  County  alone  we  have 
almost  860  women  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  from  the  Welfare 
Department. 

Tet  right  across  the  river  in  Alexandria  we 
saw  where  a  public  operated  day  care 
center  for  low  income  families  was  able  to 
cut  by  40%  the  number  of  city  families  re- 
ceiving this  type  of  aid.  Since  the  famUles 
paid  according  to  salary,  the  city  was  able 
to  effect  a  significant  net  saving.  Surely  we 
can  learn  from  this  experience. 

The  United  States  need  not  fear  to  take 
these  steps.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  realize  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  tolerate  this  bUght  on  our  na- 
tion and  that  an  answer  must  be  found. 

There  are  several  encouraging  signs.  Al- 
ready poverty  programs  have  reached  11  mll- 
Uon  people — 1  out  of  3  of  the  nation's  poor; 
and  this  at  a  cost  of  roughly  only  1% 
of  our  national  budget  over  the  period  of  the 
program's  existence.  Based  on  a  survey  by 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  the  tangible 
results  of  the  war  on  poverty  far  outweigh 
the  few  problems  that  have  been  encoun- 
tered. 

I  support  the  war  on  poverty  because  It  is 
an  Investment  In  the  futive  of  our  country. 
Lack  of  motivation  and  lack  of  education 
breeds  crime  and  violence.  And  the  cost  of 
crime  to  society  Is  more  than  any  nation  can 
afford.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  that 
we  will  eliminate  all  crime,  poverty  and  un- 
employment. However,  I  do  feel  that  we  can, 
through  the  Implemenatlon  of  these  pro- 
grams, eventuaUy  Insure  the  maximum  op- 
portunities to  those  that  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
opposing  this  proposal,  called  the  "op- 
portunity crusade,"  may  I  say  that  the 
arguments  used  in  its  behalf  are  very 
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seductive,  and  I  believe  unless  they  are 
carefully  analyzed,  they  would  probably 
convince  some  oi  us  that  it  is  a  good 
approach. 

No  matter  how  difficult  the  war  on 
iwverty  has  become.  It  would  be  a  grave 
mistalce  to  retreat  to  the  jungles  of  di- 
vided leadership  and  disjointed  programs 
that  prevailed  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  1964. 

It  was  precisely  because  of  clouded 
leadership  in  providing  services  related 
to  juvenile  delinquency  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  created  the  coordi- 
nated approach  imder  the  President's 
Commission  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
which  formed  the  basis  for  title  n. 

Federal  programs  to  help  !iie  poor 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time 
but  they  were  uncoordinated,  adminis- 
tered by  different  agencies  with  different 
standards  and  objectives,  often  comi>et- 
Ing  with  each  other  and  quarreling  over 
Jurisdiction. 

Also,  at  the  local  level,  all  across  this 
coimtry  of  ours,  there  existed  thousands 
of  community  programs  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  expand  opportu- 
nity. These  were  created  locally  by  both 
public  and  private  initiative. 

All  of  these  programs — ^Federal  and 
local— were,  however,  limited  in  re- 
sources and  programs;  and  pi-ovlded 
only  a  limited  solution  for  only  a  part  of 
the  problem:  only  a  block  of  houdng 
improvement  In  a  wide  slxun  area,  too  few 
day  care  centers  for  the  children  of  moth- 
ers who  bUso  needed  training  perhaps,  or 
.  preschooling  for  children  whose  parents 
were  unemployed,  and  so  on. 

The  simple  fact  ts:  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty are  complex.  Therefore,  the  solu- 
tions must  be  comprehensive. 

THZ   mxD    m    FOB    A    COOBOINATBD   ATTACK    GIT 

povnrrr 

As  the  then  Attorney  General  Robert 
KiNNiDY  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  April 
1964  on  why  the  fragmented  approach 
will  not  work  expressed  it: 

Tber«  Is  no  one  cause  of  delinquency  or  of 
poverty  .  .  .  (Harlem)  children,  falling  fur- 
ther and  further  behind  In  school,  will  not 
catch  up  If  we  merely  Improve  their  educa- 
tion. Some  come  from  families  which  dis- 
courage education;  many  Uve  In  poor  bous- 
ing and  are  exploited  by  corrupt  landlords. 
Their  families  are  plagued  with  poor  health, 
alcoholism,  and  drug  addiction,  by  unem- 
ployment and  discrimination. 

These  factors  do  not  exist  In  Isolation; 
they  exist  together  and  reinforce  one  an- 
other. A  program  .  .  .  must  be  a  total  at- 
tack on  the  problems. 

It  must  be  a  total  effort  to  bring  about 
broad  community  change. 

The  plain  fact  is  bureaucracy  has  cre- 
ated a  bewildering  problem  in  logistics 
for  the  poor;  a  problem  of  endurance 
which  calls  for  stamina,  intellectual  abil- 
ity, and  finances  which  few  of  us — even 
the  most  affluent — possess. 

Thus,  a  low-Income  family  with  many 
needs  would  have  to  be  Intellectually 
above  average  to  even  locate  physically 
the  welfare  bureau,  employment  offices, 
health  clinics,  training  and  counseling 
faculties,  or  the  local  antipoverty  agen- 
cies. If  located,  there  is  also  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation  as  well  as  the  de- 
cision which  agency  is  designed  for  a 


specific  need  which  Itself  is  not  always 
clear. 

If  the  Intent  of  fragmenting  the  solu- 
tions is  to  so  bewilder  the  victims  of 
poverty  that  they  will  "give  up,"  then 
this  approach  is  eminently  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  adoption  of  the 
coordinated  approach  while  sound  in 
principle  depends  on  sensible  implemen- 
tation and  firm  administration.  This  we 
had  hoped  to  achieve  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportxmlty. 

The  policy  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  was  restated.  May  12,  1965, 
In  the  House  committee  report  on  HJl. 
8283  which  read  in  part: 

The  broad-based  community  action  agency 
Is  capable  not  only  of  mobilizing  resources 
but  also  of  coordinating  the  use  of  thoee  re- 
sources. It  reduces  the  likelihood  of  dupli- 
cation and  waste.  It  promises  to  make  pos- 
sible a  broader  range  of  needed  services  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  thoee  in  need  than  re- 
liance on  the  traditional  Independent  and 
separate  actions  of  a  miscellany  of  unrelated 
groups. 

We  want  also  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have 
not  permitted  nor  will  we  permit  community 
action  agencies  to  develop  Into  bureaucratic 
monopolies. 

Monopolies  in  public  services — ^whether 
conventional  public  utilities  or  antipov- 
erty programs — require  policing  by  reg- 
ulatory bodies  if  the  public  Interest  is  to 
be  served. 

It  has  been  the  timidity  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  enforcing  its 
policies  and  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
has  led  to  abuses  that  tend  to  discredit 
the  coordinated  approach  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Therefore,  changes  In  the  law  are  war- 
ranted. And  some  changes  have  been 
recommended.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  destroy  the  basic  concepts  in 
order  to  obtain  Implementation  or 
stronger  enforcement.  If  more  changes 
are  needed,  and  I  believe  they  are,  we 
should  act  In  a  nonpartisan,  objective 
manner  to  rewrite  the  bill  after  a 
thorough  in-depth  investigation  and 
open  public  hearings  that  can  withstand 
^  reasonable  criticism. 

But  now  when  the  poor  see  their  first 
glimmer  of  hope  is  not  the  time  to 
retreat. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

There  has  been  reference  on  the  other 
side  to  the  fact  that  there  is  need  for  the 
Poverty  Act  as  a  coordinating  agency. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  President  at 
any  time  can  establish  coordinating 
agencies  to  provide  coordination  among 
the  various  departments. 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Poverty  Act  started  as  a  kind  of  experi- 
mental approach  to  a  large  problem,  and 
really  in  this  manner  bypassed  many  of 
the  on-going  agencies.  This  In  turn  Is 
now  causing  confusion,  because  by  that 
bypassing  and  superimposing  of  other 
programs  on  these  agencies,  confusion 
has  been  rampant. 

I  might  cite  as  an  example  the  adult 
basic  education  provision,  whereby  the 
program  of  adult  basic  education  Is 
farmed  out  to  the  educational  depart- 
ment. What  the  OEO  is  doing  in  this 
case  is  merely  acting  as  a  referral  agency, 
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or  as  a  funnel  agency.  This  causes  a^di. 
tional  confusion.  For  example,  in  June 
of  1»65  there  was  proposed  an  amount 
which  was  to  be  given  to  adult  education 
in  California,  the  sima  of  $1.8  million. 
The  California  State  educational  organi- 
zations planned  for  this  and  started 
making  preparations.  Then  in  November 
of  1965  there  came  another  notification 
that  this  would  be  cut  to  |1.6  million. 
Finally,  they  allocated  $819,000  to  the 
adult  basic  education  program  sometime 
in  February  1966.  This  naturally  threw 
the  adult  basic  education  program  into 
confusion.  After  pressxure  brought  by 
some  Congressmen,  the  OEO  finally  add- 
ed $802,000  to  the  sum  of  $819,000. 

The  same  type  of  result  occurs  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  poverty  program. 

As  a  coordinating  effort,  I  believe  we 
have  to  recognize  that  the  Poverty  Act  in 
many  areas  has  been  a  complete  failure 
and  in  many  cases  is  attempting  to  do 
things  which  could  be  done  by  on-going 
agencies  already  In  effect. 

I  support  the  Quie  amendment  because 
I  believe  it  will  place  these  programs 
where  they  belong,  in  the  agencies  al- 
ready set  up  to  fight  poverty. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  carmot  yield  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

As  I  say,  the  agencies  have  already 
been  set  up  to  fight  poverty.  I  think 
that  this  Is  the  most  direct  method  to 
reach  the  problem.  I  think  superimpos- 
ing the  OEO  over  other  Government 
agencies  is  inefficient  and  I  think  we 
should  correct  it  now.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  these  corrections,  when  we  have 
found  the  failures.  Do  not  wait  until  it 
is  too  late  and  when  we  have  billions 
more  Invested  and  additional  complex 
problems. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  take,  this  time  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  QinEj  or  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayers]  or  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
GooDELi]  and  we  could  reach  some 
agreement  about  time.  I  know  you  are 
very  earnest  about  what  you  are  doing 
and  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  around 
1 :  45  we  could  agree. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  I  am  just  checking 
on  the  number  of  people  we  have  here. 
I  think  2  o'clock  would  be  about  the  time 
when  we  wlU  have  concluded  our  work. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Two  o'clock  is  all  right 
with  me.  Can  we  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  on  that  to  make  it  2 
o'clock  that  all  debate  will  cease? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  GIBBONS.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AYRES.  How  many  speakers  does 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  have  on  his 
side? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  we  could  use 
about  20  of  them,  Mr.  Ayres,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  use  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
really.  I  know  people  are  busy.  We  are 
not  going  to  rush  it  through. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  |l^  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  Waive  about  14  or 
15  people  standing  now.  which,  with  half 
an  hour  allotted,  means  ihat  each  would 
have  about  2  minutes.  This  would  seem 
a  little  bit  short.  I  wonjder  if  we  could 
not  proceed.  Then  we  m^  find  we  could 
do  it  sooner  than  2:30.  |  Maybe  2:15. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Why  «o  we  not  agree 
on  2: 15?  i 

Mr.  AYRES.  May  I  Respectfully  re- 
quest the  gentleman  froita  Florida  with- 
draw his  request  and  ml^ke  it  again  in 
another  15  minutes.  I 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairmim,  I  think  It  is  interesting 
that  in  the  substitute  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QdiE],  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  present  bill  are  really  not 
proposing  to  abolish  ani  of  the  present 
antipoverty  programs.  In  a  certain 
sensa  this  represents  a  backhanded 
compliment  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  In  the  first 
months  of  Its  operatlqa,  because,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  can  Juqge,  there  have 
been  no  suggestions  on  jttie  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minne$ota  and  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
want  to  kill  the  Headst»rt  program  or 
the  VISTA  volunteers  or  destroy  the  mi- 
grant workers  program  ^t  do  away  with 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  About 
2  years  ago,  when  we  were  debating  this 
legislation,  the  people  oil  the  other  side 
were  saying,  "Why,  therje  is  no  problem 
of  poverty  in  the  United  States."  Most 
of  them,  in  any  event,  were  opposing  the 
entire  concept  represented  by  the  legis- 
lation which  we  are  n<>w  considering; 
that  is  to  say.  the  moblliiation  of  our  re- 
sources to  combat  the  ejdstence  of  pov- 
erty in  the  wealthiest  nition  in  history. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  I  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?      ! 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  N0t  at  this  time, 
because  I  do  not  have  enough  time. 

I  think  it  is  significant  as  well  that  In 
this  Republican  effort  tjo  fragment  the 
antipoverty  program,  £f9  distinguished 
from  the  effort  to  maintain  coordination 
of  the  several  aspects  o^  the  program — 
which  represents  our  point  of  view  on 
this  side — what  the  minority  seeks  to  do 
in  effect  is  to  destroy  the  major  thrust 
of  this  progrsun,  which  Is  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  some  3b  million  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  live  pi  poverty.  The 
Republicans  who  used  tq  plead  for  coor- 
dination and  argue  against  duplication, 
now  want  to  fragment  this  program  and 
spread  it  all  over  Washington,  D.C. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  stupid  Indeed  now  to  do  away 
with  painfully  constructed  patterns  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  which 
have  been  developed  and  shaped  in  the 
first  months  of  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram, not  only  here  In  Washington,  D.C. 
put  at  the  State  level  ihd  at  the  local 
level.  Y 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bellqve  It  Is  also  In- 
teresting just  to  add  up  a  partial  list  of 
the  people  in  our  country  who  are  in  fa- 
vor of  continuing  the  War  on  poverty. 


as  represented  by  HR.  15111.  and  look 
at  those  who  are  opposed  to  it. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  a 
few  days  ago  here  In  Washington  the 
Inter-Rellglous  Committee  Against  Pov- 
erty, led  by  a  distinguished  American 
churchman  like  the  Reverend  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  the  new  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  a  distinguished  Presbjrterlan  clergy- 
man, and  considered  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  major  religious  faiths 
in  our  country,  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
a  resolution  In  support  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mayors  of  this 
country  are  for  this  program,  and  not 
only  Democratic  mayors.  Republican 
mayors  are  also  for  the  program.  For 
Instance,  the  Republican  mayor  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Lindsay,  is  for  it,  the  Republi- 
can mayor  of  Oakland,  Mayor  Reading,  is 
for  it.  The  Republican  mayor  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Mayor  Johnsson,  is  for  It.  The 
Republican  mayor  of  Grand  Rapids,  the 
home  town  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford],  is  for  it. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  the  Republlcsin 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Blackduck,  Minn., 
in  the  home  State  of  the  author  of  the 
substitute  bill  [Mr.  Quie],  htis  strongly 
indorsed  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  Republican 
mayors  in  my  home  county  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  and  MIshawaka  support  the 
war  on  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the  Gover- 
nors? We  have  not  so  far  heard  much 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
Governors,  although  someone  here  may 
now  go  out  and  get  on  the  telephone  and 
talk  to  them  and  then  we  will  be  flooded 
with  telegrams,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York,  another  Re- 
publican, supports  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairmam,  the  private  and  phil- 
anthropic organizations  of  this  coimtry 
support  the  war  on  poverty.  Only  yes- 
terday some  of  them  met  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  passed  a  significant  reso- 
lution in  this  respect.  I  refer  to  the 
United  Community  Funds  and  Councils 
of  America — the  Red  Feather  organiza- 
tions of  our  coimtry — have  pledged  their 
support  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and  its  continuation. 

And,  moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
Red  Feather  organizations  urge  contri- 
butions from  their  organization,  from 
the  Community  Chests  and  the  United 
Fund  organization,  of  funds  on  the 
local  community  level.  In  order  to  help 
make  up  the  local  share  to  be  joined  with 
the  Federal  funds  for  local  antipoverty 
programs. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  representa- 
tives of  these  community  chest  organiza- 
tions urged  in  a  resolution  which  they 
passed  yesterday  here  in  Washington, 
D.C. — which  I  shall  later  insert  into  the 
Record — that  personnel  from  local  com- 
munity chest  organizations  be  made 
available  to  local  community  swjtion  pro- 
grams. The  Red  Feather  organizations 
are  willing  to  give  both  money  and  man- 
power In  support  of  the  antipoverty 
programs  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  work. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation strongly  supports  the  legal 
services  program  under  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
supports  the  health  services  program. 
The  American  labor  movCTaent  strongly 
supports  this  effort  to  eradicate  poverty 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  roster  of  the  business 
orgsmizations  which  have  given  their 
support  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  would,  in  effect,  be  a  blue-ribbon 
listing  of  some  of  the  outstanding  busi- 
ness and  industrial  organizations  of  our 
country,  firms  such  as  AVCO,  Xerox, 
Federal  Electric,  Westinghouse,  General 
Electric,  U.S.  Industries,  Packard-Bell, 
Burroughs  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  at  this  list 
of  the  various  people  and  segments  of 
our  country  who  support  the  war  on 
poverty,  I  can  only  conclude  that  most 
of  the  opposition  to  it  comes  from  some 
Republican  Congressmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  to  insert  certain 
materials  concerning  the  significant 
agreement  reached  yesterday  between 
five  Goverrunent  agencies  and  the  United 
Community  Funds  and  Councils  of 
America  to  which  agreement  I  have 
earlier  referred. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  resolu- 
tion 11  concerning  the  role  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  sui^Mrt  of  the  antipoverty 
program: 

govisnacekt,    volttntabt    acemciks    voicb 
Agreement  on  Joining  Forces  for  Sociai, 

WeLTARE   OBJBLTlVia 

Washington,  September  27. — "Full  agree- 
ment that  both  governmental  and  voluntary 
activity  is  needed"  in  the  national  effort 
to  eliminate  social  Ills  and  to  promote  hu- 
man well-being  was  announced  today  by 
officials  of  five  major  agencies  of  the  federal 
government  and  leaders  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Funds  and  Councils  of  America. 

A  program  of  cooperation,  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  in  the  effort  to  prc»note 
health  and  welfare  advances  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  "there  is  a  place  for  everyone" 
who  wants  to  help,  was  contained  In  a  Joint 
statement  made  public  today  by  Joseph  A. 
Beime.  UCFCA  president. 

Signing  for  government  agencies  are  John 
T.  Connor.  Secretary  of  Commerce;  W.  WU- 
lard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor;  John  W. 
Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  R. 
Sargent  Shrlver,  director.  Office  of  Economic 
'  Opportunity. 

For  some  2,000  United  Fund  and  Commu- 
nity Chest  communities  across  the  country 
were  Mr.  Beime,  of  Washington,  DC,  in  his 
capacity  as  UCFCA  head;  Bayard  Ewing. 
attorney,  Graham,  Reid,  Ewing  and  Staple- 
ton,  Providence,  R.I.,  and  chairman  of  UCFCA 
executive  committee;  Donald  S.  Frost,  vice 
president,  Bristol-Myers  Company,  New  York. 
N.y.,  and  UCFCA  vice  president;  and  UCFCA 
directors,  Harry  T.  Sealy.  vice  president, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Illuminating  Company, 
and  Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Pitney-Bowes  Corporation,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Their  Joint  statement  emphasized  belief  in 
the  role  of  well-organized  and  effective 
voluntary  programs  as  a  significant  part  of 
the  total  effort  to  eliminate  social  ills  and 
Improve  the  mode  of  life  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

"The  voluntary  sector  should  be  a  prime 
channel  of  Information  to  the  public  and 
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should  take  the  lead  In  mounting  a  Joint  at- 
tack by  governmental  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies on  the  basic  social  disorders  which  re- 
sult In  need  for  health  and  welfare  services," 
the  Joint  statement  said. 

Among  other  points  agreed  upon  are  the 
need  for  voluntary  organizations  to  mobilize 
dtlMn  opinion  and  action  with  reepect  to 
social  conditions  and  continue  to  develop  co- 
operative financing,  community  budgeting 
and  community  planning  procedures. 

The  statement  also  xirged  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  continue  their  traditional  respon- 
■IbUlttea  for  research,  experimentation  and 
demonstration  of  new  approaches  and  de- 
velop methods  by  which  their  clients  and  the 
residents  of  areas  they  serve  can  participate 
meaningfully  in  the  operation  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Belme,  who  is  also  president  of  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  said  at  a 
press  conference  today  at  The  Willard  Hotel; 
"This  statement  of  consensus  emphasizes  the 
Importance  of  complete  cooperation  between 
government  and  voluntary  agencies  In  solv- 
ing America's  health  and  welfare  problems. 

"Throughout  the  United  States  there  are 
some  2.000  communities  which  have  more 
than  7,900,000  volunteers  trained  In  budget- 
ing, raising  and  administering  local  fimds  for 
30,000  health,  welfare  and  character  building 
agencies  through  their  United  Fimds  or  Com- 
munity Chests. 

"Tliere  are  also  some  500  community  plan- 
ning groups,  known  as  Community  Councils, 
many  of  which  we  are  pleased  to  rep<rt  have 
been  called  upon  by  the  government  to  help 
Initiate  and  carry  out  Federal  programs,"  he 
said. 

SrATZMSNT  BT  JOSXPR  A.  BXIBNZ,  PKZSIDXMT. 

Communications  Workkxs  or  Amzsica  aito 

PKKSOBNT,    UNirXD   COMMUNITT    PUKBS   AIR) 

Councils  op  Ajcksica,  SxpixMBn  27,  1066 

The  statement  of  consensiu,  signed  today 
by  leaders  of  the  United  Community  Funds 
and  Councils  of  America  and  five  of  the 
United  States  government's  leading  officials 
In  the  field  of  health  and  welfare,  marks  an 
Important  forward  step  in  the  national  ef- 
fort of  Americans  to  help  their  fellow  cltl- 
Benslnneed. 

*  We  have  reached  agreement  on  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  government 
agencies  and  dtlsen  organizations  viorking 
to  solve  health  and  welfare  probems.  While 
the  voluntary  agencies,  particularly  In  these 
two  closely  related  fields,  have  always  been 
accepted  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  free 
society,  the  new  consensus  goes  beyond  that 
mere  acceptance  to  help  8ec\ire  the  founda- 
tions for  future  cooperation.  We  hope  and 
pray  that  this  compact  may  be  a  means  for 
Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  both  the  gov- 
ernmental and  voluntary  organlzatiora. 

The  challenge  Is  so  great  that  it  iii  clear, 
as  the  statesman  points  out,  that  "there 
must  be  room  for  everybody"  who  wiints  to 
work,  constructively  and  effectively,  to  Im- 
prove the  welfare  and  health  of  all  tlie  dtl- 
zens  of  this  nation. 

Throughout  the  United  States  tlusre  are 
some  2,000  communities  which  havo  more 
than  7,600,000  volunteers  trained  In  budget- 
ing, raising  and  administering  local  funds 
for  30,000  voluntary  health,  welfare  and 
character  building  agencies  thro\igh  their 
United  Funds  or  Community  Chests. 

In  1065  more  than  26  million  famlllefi  bene- 
fited from  these  services  as  a  result  of  the 
$e::5  million  raised  voluntarily  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  national,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

There  are  some  500  community  planning 
groups.  Icnown  as  Community  Councils,  many 
of  which  we  are  pleased  to  report  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  government  to  help  Ini- 
tiate and  carry  out  Federal  programs. 


Community  Councils  continually  assess  the 
needs  of  their  communities  and  recommend 
community  action  programs  to  meet  im- 
mediate and  long-range  social  problems 
within  the  scope  of  their  area. 

This  consensus  outlines  the  eireas  In  which 
both  governmental  and  the  voluntary  sector 
can  cooperate  to  do  the  Job  which  needs  to 
be  done  without  conflict  or  overlapping  of 
services. 

OOVBUfMSNT  AND  THX  VOLmrTAKT  SSCTOB  IN 
HXAI.TH    AND    WKLFASX 

A  statxmknt  or  coNSKNsm 
Public  interest  In  the  solution  of  basic 
social  welfare  problems  Is  at  an  all-time  high. 
These  problems  are  the  age-old  enemies  of 
mankind :  poverty.  Ignorance  and  disease.  If 
they  are  to  be  overcome,  there  must  be  a  total 
mobilization  of  our  society.  In  recognition 
of  this  requirement,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
expansion  of  Federal  activity  and  expendi- 
tures In  the  social  welfare  field.  However, 
there  Is  full  agreement  that  both  govern- 
mental and  voluntary  activity  is  needed. 
These  two  forces  must  work  hand  In  hand — 
strengthening  and  supporting  each  other.  In 
planning  the  total  program,  each  must  take 
into  account  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of 
the  other  and  the  needs  and  peculiarities  of 
the  individual  community. 

It  Is  also  agreed  that  success  of  both  gov- 
ernmental and  voluntary  efforts  depends 
heavily  upon  the  extent  of  personal  Interest, 
understanding  and  participation  on  the  part 
of  Individual  Americans.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  these  problems,  personal  decisions 
and  attitudes  loay  be  as  important  In  coping 
with  many  of  them  as  organized  services. 
And  in  the  organized  programs — as  full-time 
workers,  as  volunteers,  or  as  Informed  con- 
tributors and  taxpayers — there  Is  a  place  for 
everyone. 

Additional  points  of  agreement 

1.  Services  In  the  areas  of  community 
health,  family  and  child  welfare,  youth  guid- 
ance and  recreation  are  an  important  part 
of  the  total  effort  to  eliminate  social  Uls  and 
promote  human  well-being. 

2.  Increased  governmental  activity  In  these 
areas  makes  It  essential  that  there  also  be 
well-organized  and  effective  voluntary  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Voluntarism  In  health  and  welfare  has 
a  three-way  role: 

a — The  financing  and  operation  of  needed 
services. 

b — The  encouragement  of  active  cltisen 
Interest  and  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  governmental  services. 

c — The  mobilization  of  citizen  opinion  and 
Influence  in  support  of  the  best  possible 
total  program  of  governmental  and  voluntary 
services. 

4.  The  voluntary  sector  should  not  limit 
its  Interest  and  activity  to  providing  services. 
It  should  be  a  prime  channel  of  Information 
to  the  public  and  should  take  the  lead  in 
mounting  a  Joint  attack  by  govenm[iental 
and  voluntary  agencies  on  the  basic  social 
disorders  which  result  In  need  for  health  and 
welfare  services. 

5.  In  addition  to  supporting  regular  agency 
services,  the  voluntary  sector  should  see  that 
sufficient  fiinds  are  available  to  stimulate 
and  support  innovative  programs,  to  match 
governmental  grants,  and  to  finance  new 
services  which  have  proven  effective.  Volun- 
tary agencies  must  emphasize  their  tradi- 
tional responsibilities  for  research,  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration  of  new  ap- 
proaches. They  should  see  that  new  services 
and  program  Innovations  which  have  proven 
effective  are  Incorporated  In  public  programs. 
They  should  enthusiastically  support  new 
programs,  both  public  and  private,  so  that 
voluntary  agencies  will  maintain  their  his- 
toric role  of  leadership  in  health  and  welfare 


and  tha  power  to  participate  In  adapting  gen< 
erallzed  programs  to  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular community. 

6.  Voluntary  and  governmental  services 
shotild  complement  and  supplement  each 
other.  The  result  should  be  an  orderly  and 
rational  total  program  of  services.  This  callt 
for  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  voluntary  agencies  as  governmental  pro. 
grains  multiply  and  grow.  Voluntary  agen- 
cies should  continually  re-examine  their  tra- 
ditional scope  and  methods  in  relation  to 
current  social  needs  and  new  governmental 
programs.  There  should  be  consideration  of 
the  strengths  of  existing  programs  of  volun- 
tary agencies  as  governmental  programs  art 
planned  and  projected. 

7.  There  should  be  close  liaison  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  such  compre- 
hensive voluntary  agencies  as  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly,  The  National 
Health  Council,  and  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America,  as  govern- 
mental planning  and  operations  increase  at 
the  national  and  regional  levels.  These 
agencies  will  need  to  assiune  increasing  roln 
In  planning,  coordination  and  standard  set- 
ting. 

8.  The  voluntary  sector  should  continue  to 
develop  cooperative  financing,  budgeting  and 
planning  procedures.  In  this  way  commu- 
nity leadership  can  encoiirage  fiexibllity  and 
constructive  change  In  voluntary  agency  pro- 
grams and  see  that  they  are  appropriately 
related  to  governmental  activity,  in  this 
way,  too,  Joint  public- voluntary  planning  can 
be  carried  on  and  comprehensive  community 
plans  developed. 

0.  Voluntary  agencies  shoiild  emphasize 
preventive  and  rehabilitative  services  and 
services  aimed  at  promoting  general  health, 
welfare  and  social  adjustment.  While  such 
services  will  not  be  limited  exclusively  to  the 
"poor,"  they  should  search  constantly  for 
those  In  greatest  need  of  services.  Voluntary 
agencies,  must,  of  course,  be  operated  and 
their  services  rendered  without  racial  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  of  any  kind. 

10.  Voluntary  agencies  should  set  the 
highest  of  standards  In  their  operating  nro- 
cedures  and  should  provide  the  best  in  skilled 
profeeslonal  service.  At  the  same  time,  they 
should  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  vital  role 
of  the  volunteer  worker,  of  broad  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  policy  making,  and  of  warmth 
and  the  personal  touch  In  the  administra- 
tion of  services. 

11.  Voluntary  and  governmental  agencies 
should  cooperate  in  meeting  the  central 
problem  of  social  welfare  manpower  short- 
ages. The  citizen  leadership  tradiUonally 
associated  with  voluntary  health  and  wel- 
fare activity  should  participate  actively  in 
the  planning  and  operation  of  the  new  com- 
munity programs  associated  with  the  "War 
on  Poverty."  Personnel  should  be  made 
available  to  these  programs,  on  a  lend-lease 
basis  if  necessary,  by  both  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  corporations.  Voluntary  community 
fund-raising  groups  should  Include  funds  in 
their  budgets  to  match  government  appro- 
priations for  local  community  action  pro- 
grams and  should  Insist  upon  representation 
on  commtinlty  comnxlttees  administering 
these  programs.  In  this  way  local  citizen 
leadership  and  control  can  be  maintained. 
Voluntary  agencies  should  develop  methods 
by  which  their  clients  and  the  residents  of 
areas  they  serve  can  participate  meaning- 
fully In  the  operation  of  their  own  programs- 

12.  Voluntary  agencies  must  account  to  the 
public  for  the  fimds  and  methods  used,  and 
for  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

This  statement  represents  a  consensus  of 
the  undersigned  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral (Government  and  United  Community 
Funds  and  Councils  of  America,  on  the  im- 
portant role  oftbe  voluntary  sector  In  health 
and  welfare  In  American  society. 
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Ths  Honorable  John  TJ  Connor,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  the  Honorable  W. 
WlUard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor;  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: the  Honorable  Bargent  Shrlver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Oppoi- 
tunity;  Joseph  A.  B^k'ne,  President, 
Communications  WorUrs  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.;  p^yard  Ewing, 
Graham.  Reid,  Ewlng'  and  Stapleton, 
Providence,  RJ.;  DonaJd  S.  Frost.  Vice 
President.  Bristol-Myers  Company, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Han^  T.  Sealy.  Vice 
President,  Cleveland  PSlectrlc  niimil- 
natlng  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Walter  H. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Pltney-Bowee 
Corp.,  Stamford,  Conni 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  n^w  member  of 
this  committee,  I  have  nof  talcen  part  in 
the  general  debate.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  at  the  tlmia  this  bill  was 
considered  and  reported  out  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  now,  however,  going  to  suppwrt 
the  proposed  amendment  ;in  the  form  of 
the  substitute  bill,  the  opportunity 
crusade.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  Ijill,  I  want  to 
congratulate  and  commend  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  fiJom  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qttie]  and  the  gentletnan  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  on  the  work  they 
have  done  to  dig  out  facts  ^bout  the  pres- 
ent Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Job  Corps  centers,  facts  wsit  apparently 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  was  unwilling  to  delvelop. 

I  think  the  real  testimo|nial  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  facts  that  they  have  de- 
veloped was  the  so-called  answers  that 
we  have  heard  in  the  last  few  days  from 
members  of  the  majority.  Typical  was 
the  answer  by  the  gentlemim  from  Flor- 
ida yesterday  when  he  said  that  he  was 
going  to  refute  the  facts  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  had  de- 
veloped about  the  number  of  supergrade 
jobs  and  the  number  of  exfierts  who  were 
hired  outside  of  the  civil  fcervlce  system. 
In  refuting  the  gentlemai^  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Quie],  he  started  out  by  say- 
ing "while  it  is  technically  true."  Then 
he  admitted  every  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjie]  had 
brought  out. 

That  is  typical  of  the  i^utatlon  that 
the  majority  has  employed  to  refute  the 
facts  that  the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  have 
developed. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  (jrhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    ERLENBORN.    I 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  (fhainnan,  an- 
other example  was  yester^liy  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
|«  produced  a  packet  of  cards  saying, 
Twe  can  refute  every  poverty  memo. 
Here  it  is  right  here. 

Then  the  gentleman  frt»n  Minnesota 
iMr.  QuiK]  asked  him  to  put  it  In  the 
tttcoRD,  and  if  you  willj  examine  the 


|rleld    to    the 


Record,  it  is  barren  of  the  ixyverty 
memos.  These  facts  are  now  uncon- 
tradicted in  any  major  respect.  They  are 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  put  them  in  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  yesterday. 

It  is  very  good  to  wave  things  around 
and  say,  "Oh,  we  have  refuted  that  many 
times — do  not  pay  any  attention  to  these 
things,  they  are  the  old  allegations." 

They  have  not  been  refuted,  and  they 
have  not  been  answered  effectively. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  CheAr- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  have  the  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chalr- 
msui,  will  the  gentleman  srleld  for  an 
answer  to  his  question? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  afraid  that 
following  the  procedure  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  few  days,  I  will  have  to 
say  I  will  yield  to  you  at  the  time  I  have 
completed  my  presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with  a 
period  of  great  Inflation.  Our  President 
has  variously  assigned  causes  for  this, 
first  blaming  the  farmers,  then  blaming 
the  housewives.  I  recall  at  one  time  the 
President  suggested  to  the  housev^e 
that  she  should  seek  that  cheaper  cut  of 
meat  and  in  that  way  she  could  combat 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  rising 
cost  of  food. 

I  suggest  that  in  line  with  this  argu- 
ment, we  have  a  real  bargain  offered  in 
the  Opportunity  Crusade  because  here 
we  not  only  have  a  cheaper  cut  of  meat 
prlcewlse,  but  we  have  a  better  quality 
meat. 

We  can  save  some  $300  million  and  at 
the  same  time  acquire  better  adminis- 
tration for  the  overall  war  on  poverty. 

Time  and  again  the  majority  have  sug- 
gested that  we  would  be  fragmenting  the 
pn^ram  if,  for  instance,  we  put  the  edu- 
cation of  children  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  presently  have 
a  fragmented  program. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  majority  that  we 
need  to  coordinate  the  war  on  poverty.  I 
see  very  little  opportunity  to  coordinate 
Operation  Headstart  with  the  Job  Corps, 
for  instance. 

What  relationship  Is  there  between 
teaching  preschoolers  and  teaching  those 
who  are  dropouts  from  school? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  to  his 
question? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  have  the  time  or  I  would  be  h^py 
to  yield. 

Time  and  again  we  have  read  in  the 
press  throughout  this  country  of  the 
failures  of  the  Job  Corps  program.  Let 
me  suggest  one  of  the  reasons  for  these 
failures  is  the  lack  of  discipline  and  it  is 
the  lack  of  experienced  persormel  head- 
ing up  the  Job  Corps  centers. 

One  example  that  I  am  familiar  with 
is  my  democratic  opponent  2  years  ago 
who  seeking  and  not  gaining  the  appro- 
bation of  the  voters  in  our  district  was 
subsequently  rewarded,  however,  by  be- 
ing given  a  Job  as  director  of  the  Job 
Corps  camp  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  He 
was  not  particularly  qualified  for  this  Job 


nor  did  he  have  in  the  law  nor  in  the 
policies  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity the  basis  for  the  sort  of  discipline 
that  he  should  have  had. 

The  results  are  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing account  contained  in  the  minority 
views  accompansring  the  bill  under 
debate: 

For  several  months,  residents  of  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford,  Ifass.,  have  complained 
to  civil  and  Job  Cor^w  center  authorities  that 
the  discipline  and  control  of  enroUeee  at  the 
Rodman  Men's  Job  Corps  Center  was  ex- 
tremely lax.  A  near  riot  at  the  center  late 
last  summer  and  several  Instances  of  violence 
at  the  center  and  in  New  Bedford  during 
recent  weeks  resulted  in  a  nervous  and  tense 
sitxiation  in  New  Bedford. 

The  foUowlng  was  reported  by  members  of 
the  New  Bedford  Police  Department: 

"On  Saturday  night.  May  21,  1966,  a  crowd 
of  approximately  150  Job  Corpemen  gathered 
at  about  10  p.m.  and  began  a  march  to  free  a 
feUow  Corps  man  who  had  been  arrested 
earlier  In  the  day  and  charged  with  wielding 
a  knife.  Two  single-manned  New  Bedford 
Police  cars  attempted  to  intercept  the  crowd 
who  were  armed  with  pipes,  bedposts.  \mx- 
brella  sticks,  and  stones.  For  nearly  2  hours, 
the  mob  terrorized  the  neighbors  who  resided 
in  south  New  Bedford  near  the  Job  Corps 
center.  It  was  reported  some  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford citizens  sat  in  their  bedroom  windows 
armed  with  shotguns  and  .22  caliber  rifles. 
Men  were  afraid  to  leave  their  homes  to 
report  to  work  for  the  night  shift.  Job  Corps 
men  rapped  on  houses  with  clubs  and  looked 
In  the  windows  of  residents'  homes. 

"Approximately  35  police  from  2  shifts 
reported  to  the  emergency.  The  Job  Corps 
men  were  persuaded  to  return  to  the  center 
about  midnight.  They  continued  to  shout 
obscenities  at  the  police  and  hurl  rocks  at 
the  patrol  cars.  One  policeman  reported  a 
shot  fired  at  the  patrol  car  from  behind  the 
center  fence.  A  Molotov  cocktall-type  bcsub 
was  recovered  by  the  police,  together  with  a 
variety  of  clubs,  pipes,  and  umbrella  sticks. 

"In  the  absence  of  security  and  in  view  of 
the  limited  police  personnel,  many  considered 
New  Bedford  fortunate  that  there  were  no 
physical  Injuries  reported  and  a  minimum  of 
property  damage.  The  poUce  who  reported 
to  the  scene  first  feared  they  would  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  emergency. 

"The  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  City  Council 
acted  swiftly.  At  a  special  meeting  Monday. 
May  23.  the  folloviring  resolution  was  passed 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  council : 

"  'msw  BEoroao  citt  couKcn. 

"  "Whereas  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  Job 
Corps  facilities  have  no  place  in  urban  com- 
munities, particularly  one  the  size  of  New 
Bedford,  since  such  cities  are  unable  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  maniwwer,  both  police 
and  fire,  to  deal  with  resulting  problems; 
and 

"  'Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
\mqualifled  in  agreement  that  the  basic  idea 
Is  meritorious,  experience  shows  that  Im- 
proper location  detracts  from  the  chosen 
goals;  and 

"  'Whereas  the  people  living  In  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford  have  had  their  peace 
of  mind  shattered  and  they  have  been  put 
into  a  state  of  fear  that  is  alien  to  this 
staid  New  England  seaport;  and 

'"Whereas  the  p<H>ulace,  with  few  excep- 
tions, demand  that  the  center  be  moved 
away  from  New  Bedford  immediately:   and 

"  "Whereas  the  city  Is  actually  menaced 
by  hordes  of  undisciplined  youths  and  It 
will  not  be  long  before  it  Is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  hysteria;  and 

"  'Whereas  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
should  be  advised  of  this  defect  In  his  sys- 
tem of  living  laboratories:  Therefore  be 
It 
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"'itesolved.  That  the  Preddest  of  the 
United  States  be  and  he  Is  hereby  respect- 
tuilj  Implored  to  close  down  the  Rodman 
Job  Corps  and  to  move  Its  facilities  to  a 
rural  area  away  from  this  dty:  and  be  it 
further 

"  'Resolvtd,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  mailed 
as  evidence  of  otir  sentiments  to  President 
Johnson. 

"'BoUcaU  vote  of  the  New  Bedford  City 
Council:  11  yeas;  no  nays;  vote  recorded 
unanimous.' " 

Based  on  these  and  other  authorttatlTe 
accoiints  of  the  way  In  which  Job  Corps 
camps  are  being  administered,  we  would 
concur  with  a  Federal  judge  who  recently 
returned  a  17-year-old  Job  Corps  trainee  to 
a  Federal  correctional  Institution  for  juven- 
iles rather  than  return  hUn  to  the  Job  Corps, 
because  as  be  expressed  it, 

"I'm  concerned  about  the  discipline  at  the 
Job  Corps.  We  are  dealing  with  a  sensitive 
situation  and  If  we  let  this  sort  of  thing 
go  on  (marihuana  at  the  center)  we  don't 
know  to  what  proportions  It  might  grow.  I 
think  the  National  Training  School  will  pro- 
vide a  better  atmosphere  for  you." 

We  cannot  aUow  such  atrocities  to  con- 
tinue. We  insist  that  arrest  records  of  all 
Job  Corps  applicants  be  checked  (ind  that 
practical  and  reasonable  dlsclpllnai-y  meas- 
ures be  Imposed  at  the  camps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  (^position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  rhetorical  question  that  was  asked 
by  the  speaker  who  Just  preceded  me,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Erlenborn].  He  asked — what  is 
the  relationship  between  the  project 
Headstart  and  that  of  the  Job  Corps? 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  relationship  of 
Headstart  and  the  Job  Corps  is  that  if 
we  can  vastly  expand  the  Headstart 
program  in  scope  and  effectiveness,  if  we 
decided  now  to  devote  our  resources  and 
talents  to  do  the  Job  right,  and  if  we  In- 
volve each  of  the  2Vi  million  children  In 
our  country  who  urgently  need  Head- 
start  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  their 
school  careers,  then,  Mr.  Chainnan,  we 
will  not  need  the  Job  Corps  10  years 
from  now. 

We  will  have  broken  once  and  for  all 
that  chain  of  poverty — inherited,  en- 
demic, built-in,  structured  poverty — 
which  now  cuts  through  virtually  every 
age  group  in  our  society. 

The  Republican  proposal  would  have 
us  turn  back  each  of  the  constituent 
poverty  programs  to  the  existing  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  i3ovem- 
ment  which  logically  might  administer 
them.  Superficially,  that  seems  like  an 
intriguing  prospect. 

But  let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  for  the  last  generation  we  have  had 
agencies  which  could  have  looked  at  this 
problem  of  structured  poverty  in  our 
midst.  We  have  had  a  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  has 
a  Children's  Division,  that  has  educa- 
tion programs  of  all  kinds.  We  have 
had  an  Agriculture  Department  that  has 
been  running  training  programs  of  all 
khids. 

~We  have  had  a  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration that  lends  money.  We 
have  had  a  Department  of  Labor  with  a 
variety  of  training  programs. 

But  not  a  single  one  of  these  estab- 
lished agencies  In  the  executive  branch 


of  the  Government  ever  went  beyond 
serving  their  general  broad  constituen- 
cies to  attack  the  special  narrow  prob- 
lem of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
They  were  serving  their  general  constitu- 
encies with  a  broad-gaged  shotgun,  and 
none  of  those  pellets  really  hit  the  pov- 
erty target  on  the  eye;  the  20  percent  of 
our  people,  30  to  35  million  Americans 
who  have  not  been  reached  by  this 
enormous  variety  of  established,  tradi- 
tional governmental  training  and  educa- 
tion programs,  created  imder  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  of  an  essentisdly  mid- 
dle-class society. 

That  is  why  in  a  time  of  unequaled  af- 
fluence and  plenty,  at  a  time  of  labor 
scarcity  in  many  areas  of  our  economy, 
at  a  time  when  the  unemployment  rate 
for  male  whites  over  21  is  down  to  1.7 
percent,  a  rate  economists  character- 
ize as  f  rictional  unemployment,  not  really 
unemployment  at  all;  in  this  same  day 
and  age  we  have  an  imemployment  rate 
well  up  in  the  twenties  for  Negro  teen- 
agers, and  an  unemplojrment  rate  among 
adult  Negroes  of  8.3  percent  or  2%  times 
the  3.1-percent  unemployment  rate  for 
adult  whites. 

Our  existing  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  have  passed 
over  the  question  of  the  special  and  in- 
sistent need  in  our  society  for  analysis 
and  treatment  of  structured  permanent 
poverty. 

The  one  thing  that  we  need  more  than 
anything  else,  even  above  coordination, 
is  innovation  and  experimentation,  cour- 
age in  devising  new  progrtuns,  new  tools, 
new  techniques  in  meeting  the  problem 
of  poverty. 

The  programs  of  the  existing  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  real  sense  have  fortified 
and  sustained  the  existence  of  a  perma- 
nent poverty  subgroup  In  our  society. 
The  OEO — this  a  single  agency  which 
has  as  its  only  constituency  the  poverty- 
afSicted  in  -our  midst — Is  the  only  kind 
of  agency  which  can  and  will  have  the 
courage  to  innovate,  to  experiment  and, 
if  you  please,  to  make  some  mistakes. 

Of  course  they  have  made  mistakes  in 
the  poverty  program  because  they  were 
looking  for  new  approaches,  new  pro- 
grams, new  tools,  new  answers  to  the 
problem  of  poveriar,  which  have  escaped 
the  poliC3rmakers  in  the  established 
executive  branch  agencies. 

I  believe  deeply  that  it  is  only  in  one 
agency,  with  courageous,  innovative 
leadership  that  we  will  be  able  to  find 
the  new  answers  we  urgently  seek 
through  imaginative  Innovative  pro- 
grams the  existing  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  failed  to  develop. 

Mr.  PREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  I  regret  that 
it  should  be  necessary  for  this  Committee 
to  attempt  to  do  what  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  should 
have  done,  that  Is,  to  give  thorough  con- 
sideration to  reasonable  ways  of  improv- 
ing the  programs  roughly  labeled  as  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

The  alternative  before  us  Is  a  major 
amendment.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  a  con- 
structive one.  Yet,  the  limitations  of 
debate  make  It  impossible  for  us  to  go 


into  the  details  that  really  are  needed 
If  we  are  to  come  up  with  a  sound  logical 
explanation  of  this  as  a  reasonable  alter- 
native. 

In  my  opinion,  the  justlflcatiom  for 
continuing  OEO  as  it  is  now  set  up  do  not 
add  up  to  very  much.  Proponents  of  the 
bill  argue  that  we  need  a  new  bureauc- 
racy. The  assertion  has  been  made  that 
one  of  the  reasons  OEO  was  established- 
and  I  believe  it  can  be  put  quite  baldly-. 
Is  that  we  cannot  trust  the  old  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Schetter]  who  preceded  me  said  that  in 
almost  so  many  words. 

The  original  idea  was  that  we  must  set 
up  OEO  as  a  competitor  with  the  var- 
ious Federal  agencies  which  have  had 
this  broad  responsibility,  this  vital  re- 
sponsibility to  alleviate  poverty,  for 
which  we  are  currently  spending  over 
$30  billion  a  year  because  the  estab- 
lished agencies,  it  is  claimed,  have  not 
been  doing  much  of  a  Job. 

One  of  the  proponents  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  described  the  clouded  bureauc- 
racy which  has  been  attempting  to  fight 
poverty  in  a  variety  of  fields.  In  my 
opinion — I  recognize  my  opinion  is  not 
going  to  be  worth  very  much  in  the  at- 
mosphere which  prevails  now  at  the  end 
of  a  session — it  is  no  answer  to  set  up  a 
new  bureaucracy  which  shows  all  the 
elements  of  weakness  of  the  old  bureauc- 
racy and  a  lot  more  weaknesses  besides. 

Unless  we  take  a  look  at  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  new  bureaucracy,  we  are 
going  to  be  bogged  down  In  an  even  more 
serious  morass  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREUNGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  no- 
body on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would  say 
we  should  not  look  at  the  weaknesses  of 
the  new  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
Congress  had  not  looked.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  Republicans  to  set  up  their  own 
task  force  on  the  economic  opportunity 
program  to  go  out  In  the  field  and  do 
the  Job  the  committee  members  should 
have  done.  I  happened  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  It  is  regret- 
table the  Democrats  did  not  make  the 
same  effort  to  look  to  the  people  who 
are  running  these  progrtuns  financed  by 
OEO,  and  see  them,  and  hear  what  those 
people  have  to  say  about  the  weaknesses 
of  the  poverty  program.  If  we  can  find 
out  what  the  weaknesses  are— even 
though  this  Is  a  campaign  year,  the  Re- 
publlcEuis  are  as  anxious  as  the  Demo- 
crats; indeed,  we  are  obviously  even  more 
anxious — we  can  improve  these  pro- 
grams. 

If  we  had  done  an  adequate  job  in  the 
committee,  either  by  holding  hearings 
in  Washington  or  by  going  into  the  field 
and  listening  to  what  the  people  have  to 
say,  we  would  be  better  off  now  in  eval- 
uating what  Is  being  proposed  here  to- 
day.   That  is  my  basic  point. 

All  this  talk  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  not  look  at  what  the  committee  is 
proposing  and,  for  goodness  sakes,  do  not 
look  at  any  alternative  suggestions  that 
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may  be  offered  even  though!  we  know  this 
program  is  not  working.  We  acknowl- 
edge we  are  making  mistakes,  but  it  Is 
argued  we  should  go  ahead  anyway — this 
is  no  way  to  legislate,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wel- 
come this  ecumenical  spirijt  evidenced  by 
oy  friend  from  New  Jersey.  I  hope  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  we  can  un- 
dertake a  deep,  thoroughgoing  probe  of 
the  program,  in  which  the  RepubUcan 
side  will  join.  J 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  If  we  ever 
have  more  Members  of  the  minority  side, 
and  especially  if  we  become  the  majority 
party,  there  is  much  more  likelihood  of 
that  eventuality.  Then  |we  can  get  a 
better  and  more  objectivej  look  at  these 
programs  than  we  have  liBd  under  the 
present  leadership.  i 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York;  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
phrase  used  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  just  preceded  me,  sounds 
vaguely  familiar.  We  heawd  a  year  ago: 
We  hope  we  can  have  an  investigation 
in  depth.  We  hope  we  c4ti  look  at  this 
program  on  a  bipartisan  bisis.  We  hope 
we  can  develop  the  weaknesses  and  in- 
corporate improvements  into  this  legis- 
lation." ' 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr.  Pre- 
uhchuysen]  was  the  ranking  Republican 
on  our  committee  when  we  first  wrote 
the  poverty  legislation,  tie  is  familiar 
with  the  way  it  was  all  written,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  \rere  locked  out 
and  could  not  participate  and  offer  our 
suggestions.  He  also  has  been  respon- 
sible for  taking  the  lead  in  going  out  and 
holding  hearings  in  the  fleld,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  jEconomic  Op- 
portunity, I  might  say  to  my  colleagues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  GoOdell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  FtELDJGHtnrsKN 
was  allowed  to  proceed  fdi|  5  additional 
minutes.)  { I 

Mr.  GOODELL.  WheiH  these  task 
force  hearings  were  held  bf  Mr.  Freling- 
HUYsiN.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
were  invited  to  testify,  an4  testified,  and 
Democrats  and  Republicatis  working  In 
the  poverty  program  praised  the  hear- 
ings and  said  they  made  i  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  efforts  which  were  going 
on  in  the  field. 

I  might  say  also  that  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  ADA  and  CORE  and  a  variety 
of  officials  locally  in  the;  poverty  pro- 
gram, and  particularly  k  very  heavy 
leavening  of  the  poor  themselves,  testi- 
fied, y^ 

This  is  the  kind  of  thingi  iwhich  should 
have  been  done  officially  |  fey  our  com- 
mittee, and  we  thought  it  was  going  to 
pnxieed  last  year  when  ^  set  up  the 
committee  task  forces. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  is  to  be 
«»nmended  for  his  work  in  the  field. 

I  hope— it  is  a  ratherTiiraln  hope,  I 
fear— that  perhaps  the  words  of  the  gen- 
"eman  from  New  York  will  bode  a  little 
better  situation  in  the  co^ng  year  and 
«»t  we  will  eventually  reach  an  atmos- 
mere  In  which  both  sides  of  the  aisle 


will  be  willing  to  go  out  to  find  out  what 
is  wrong  with  this  program. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  cannot  re- 
sist jrielding  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  movement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  whatever 
we  do  in  terms  of  trying  to  make  this  a 
better  program  should  be  apolitical,  non- 
political,  and  bipartisan. 

I  recall  the  task  force  movement  com- 
ing out  of  Washington,  going  to  the  great 
cities,  to  see  what  we  could  do  in  our 
great  cities  program.  I  like  to  think, 
always,  that  I  come  from  the  first  city  In 
America,  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

I  believe  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly in  this  respect,  that  the  first  city 
targeted  In  for  the  task  force  to  examine, 
in  terms  of  the  big  cities  program,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well,  was  New  York 
City. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  to  confirm  this 
for  me  now.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  some 
mysterious  but  not  ulterior  reason,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  New  York  City  said,  "Not 
yet,  boys,  we  are  not  quite  ready  for 
you,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  New 
York  City  was  stricken  from  the  list  and 
the  first  city  In  America  became  Phila- 
delphia? 

All  I  want  to  do  is  to  get  conflrmatitxi. 
This  was  not  done  politically.  It  was 
done  because  New  York  City  was  not 
quite  ready  to  have  a  close-cut  examina- 
tion; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  he  is  not  correct.  I 
am  not  sure  which  city  was  first. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  certahi.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  3^eld,  because  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  the  list  of  cities  in  order  of  Im- 
portance, and  the  first  city  scheduled 
there  was  New  York,  and  New  York  was 
stricken  from  the  list,  and  New  York 
never  became  a  subject  of  examination 
by  the  task  force. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  decline  to  yield  further  at  this 
time.  I  have  only  5  additional  minutes, 
which  I  appreciate,  but  this  Is  my  own 
time  and  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

A  list  was  published.  There  was  no 
secrecy  about  the  plans  of  our  task  force. 
A  list  was  published  of  cities  in  which 
we  hoped  to  hold  hearings  during  the 
summer.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  a  cur- 
tailment was  necessary.  It  was  neces- 
sary, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  modify 
that  schedule  In  substantial  ways. 

This  was  necessary,  for  one  reason, 
because  of  the  protracted  airlines  strike. 
We  had  hoped  to  get  out  to  Denver,  for 
example,  but  we  could  not.  We  had 
hearings  set  up  in  San  Diego,  but  we 
were  obliged  to  postpone  them  a  month. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty because  of  the  necessity  for  cam- 
paigning only  on  weekends  when,  if  the 
leadership  had  seen  fit,  we  might  have 
finished  our  legislative  duties  by  Labor 
Day. 


What  has  developed  with  the  Repub- 
lican task  force  is  a  beginning  of  some- 
thing which  needs  far  more  attention 
than  It  has  had. 

I  might  say,  there  was  no  decision  to 
go  to  Pliiladelphia,  as  an  example,  for 
political  reasons.  We  had,  as  one  of  the 
key  witnesses  in  Philadelphia,  the  chair- 
man of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. If  our  motivation  had  been  politi- 
cal, presumably  we  would  have  been  in- 
terested only  in  hearing  Republicans, 
and  we  Republicans  would  not  have 
wanted  to  hear  what  Democrats  had  to 
say. 

Admittedly  a  good  many  of  the  people 
who  testified  were  very  critical  of  the 
political  motivations  behind  the  poverty 
program,  as  established  in  Philadelphia. 
That  was  no  reason  for  us  to  keep  away. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Democrats  have  as 
much  obligation  as  we  to  look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  way  the  Daley  organizaticm 
in  Chicago  has  perverted  what  should  be 
done  with  the  OEO  programs,  and  what 
Is  being  done  with  the  poverty  programs 
in  Philadelphia. 

It  does  no  good  simply  to  Ignore  these 
problems  and  to  argue  that  Republicans 
are  indulging  in  partisan  maneuvering 
because  we  go  to  these  cities.  We  had 
full  cooperation,  I  might  say,  from  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  and  participants 
in  OEO  programs  in  San  Diego. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentJeman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  L 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  although  I 
shall  not  object. 

Many  of  us  on  this  side  have  spoken 
for  our  5  minutes  and  we  have  not  gone 
on  and  on.  I  was  very  concerned  when 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Eslen- 
BORN]  refused  to  yield  on  this  side  and 
defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  was 
following  a  pattern  which  had  been  es- 
tablished after  we  yielded  the  15  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
[Mr.  QuiE]. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  Is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  regret  so  much  of  this  debate  on 
this  bill  has  been  so  dead,  with  virtually 
no  exchange  between  people  with  differ- 
ing ideas.  In  my  opinion,  even  if  debate 
has  to  come  this  way,  with  extensions 
of  time  by  unanimous  consent,  this,  In 
a  sense,  is  not  usual,  but  it  Is  better  than 
simply  ignoring  the  problems  which  the 
minority  bring  up  as  if  they  did  not 
exist. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  In  a  sense, 
and  I  may  say  that  I  did  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  to  yield  on  his  time 
and  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  would  re- 
quest an  extension  of  his  time,  but  he 
declined  to  yield  to  me.  However,  I  do 
think  this  Is  the  way  we  should  proceed 
so  that  we  could  have  an  exchange  and 
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a  debate  and  not  just  listen  to  one  per- 
son giving  his  views  and  refusing  to  lis- 
ten to  the  other  side.  No.  2,  I  want  to 
say  that  there  are  a  couple  of  other  fac- 
tors which  contributed  to  the  question  of 
going  to  New  York  City  by  our  task  force. 
One  Is  we  had  to  pay  for  our  task  force 
to  go  there.  We  had  to  pay  all  of  the 
expenses  for  them  to  get  their  people  up 
there  and  to  carry  these  hearings  on. 
That  was  part  of  the  reason  for  having 
the  curtailment.    The  other  reason 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHXJYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man declines  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
tram  New  York  [Mr.  Cahiy]. 

Mr.  OOODEXIi.  The  secoiul  reason 
was  that  we  were  advised  that  the  situ- 
ation was  such  with  the  high  promise 
and  low  performance  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, particularly  in  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  area,  that  this  was  a  very  Inflam- 
matory situation  and  we  had  better  wait 
before  going  up  there  and  inquiring  into 
the  limitations  of  the  poverty  program 
and  talking  about  Improving  it.  We  had 
better  wait  until  there  was  an  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  go  up  in  a  calmer  atmosphere. 
We  tried  to  be  respninsible  about  this. 
This  advice  came  to  us  from  a  variety  of 
sources  in  both  parties  and  of  all  politi- 
cal views.  

Mr.  FRELINOHUY8EN.  I  might  say 
further  that,  as  chairman  of  the  task 
force,  I  was  visited  in  Washington  in  my 
own  office  by  over  40  individuals  from 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area.  They 
gave  me  at  firsthand  a  very  im  flatter- 
ing description  of  the  way  that  these 
OEO  poverty  programs  are  being  han- 
dled in  that  area.  So  I  had  an  indica- 
tion there  was  a  problem. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  it  is  still  my  Intention  at  an 
appropriate  time  to  get  up  there  to  listen 
to  the  people  most  directly  involved  in 
this  program  or,  in  some  cases,  those 
who  are  not  Involved  but  who  are  poor. 
Unless  we  keep  our  ears  open,  it  seems  to 
me  we  will  not  make  needed  Improve- 
ments In  complex  programs  of  this  kind. 
So  if  you  can  take  a  leaf  from  the  Re- 
publican book,  even  if  not  imtil  after  the 
election,  we  will  all  be  the  gainers  be- 
cause we  will  come  up  with  better  legis- 
lation than  we  presently  have. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  twice  during  the  dis- 
course just  past  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  mentioned  not  gcdng  to  New  York 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  my  col- 
league f  rcxn  upstate  New  York  mentioned 
again  that  there  was  a  variety  of  reasons. 
I  will  admit  that  the  mayor  of  "Fun 
City"  Is  quite  popular  in  Variety.  I  want 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  if  there  were 
a  variety  of  reasons,  they  should  stimu- 
late a  delectable  appetite  for  inquiry. 
They  should  really  spur  a  well-meaning 
team  to  go  up  and  find  out  why  there 
would  be  a  variety  of  reasons  why  you 
^ould  not  come  in  and  loc^  at  poverty 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Bir.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  decline  to  yield  until 
I  finish  my  statement. 

It  is  true  that  there  Is  trouble  In  New 
York.    If  you  want  to  build  better  legis- 


lation, you  should  take  a  look  at  where 
the  trouble  lies,  and  I  should  think  if 
you  were  sincere — and  I  think  you  are 
sincere — you  would  not  be  dissuaded 
from  coming  to  New  York  because  there 
might  be  trouble  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  Congress  should  go  where  the 
trouble  is  and  that  the  Congress  should 
look  hard  at  why  there  is  trouble  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  think 
that  If  you  are  going  to  be  bipartisan  and 
nonpolitical  and  if  you  suspect  that  there 
is  a  problem  in  Bedford-Stu3rvesant,  be- 
cause the  program  is  not  being  operated 
correctly,  you  should  go  right  into  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that  the  pro- 
gram there  is  not  being  run  correctly. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  sug- 
gest this,  that  it  is  not  so  as  to  the  point 
at>out  which  the  gentleman  talked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  fbw  months  ago,  the 
minority  were  traveling  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York,  but  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  stopped  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
we  would  have  picked  up  his  cost  of  that 
travel.  We  might  have  even  subsidized 
the  difference  between  the  fare  for  the 
gentleman,  an  amount  of  about  $3  or  $4. 
in  order  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  see  what  is  going  on  In  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  the  point 
time  and  time  again  that  I  do  not  want 
to  look  upon  the  problem  of  poverty  in 
New  York  as  a  partisan  matter. 

Mr.'Chalrman.  before  the  Lindsay  ad- 
ministration took  over,  I  personally  met 
with  and  I  had  colleagues  from  New 
York  on  the  Republican  side  who  met 
with  me  and  we  said,  "What  can  we  do 
to  help  you  in  an  orderly  transition?" 

"WUl  you  do  something  to  crimp  the 
salaries  at  the  top  levels  of  employment 
in  order  that  there  may  be  more  at  the 
bottom?" 

And,  "We  will  assist  you  in  every  way 
possible." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  get  any  re- 
quest for  assistance,  although  we  have 
been  operating  this  legislation  for  some 
years.    They  did  not  accept  our  offer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want  a  politi- 
cally inspired  poverty  program  and  if 
you  want  to  put  a  stop  to  political  pov- 
erty programs,  come  on  up  to  New  York, 
because  there  you  will  find  the  biggest 
"fat  cat"  program  that  exists  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  you  have  $45,000- 
a-year  directors. 

You  have  $35,000-a-year  assistants. 
They  have  not  gotten  into  the  flow  of 
things,  they  are  not  getting  into  the 
neighborhoods,  and  I  invite  you  to  come 
to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  investi- 
gate our  poverty  piogram  as  it  is  now 
operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  coordina- 
tion with  reference  to  all  the  facets  of 
this  program,  let  us  start  with  the  big- 
gest city  in  the  world,  the  city  of  New 
York.  There,  you  can  only  get  a  look 
In  at  the  poverty  program,  if  you  are  on 
the  "Lindsay  team." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  my  colleague  who 
stopped  on  this  inspection  tour  at  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  [Mr.  Carey]  was 
appointed  to  a  task  force  supposedly  to 
look  into  these  various  matters.  And 
we  said  we  would  cooperate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ReioI  was  placed  on  this 
task  force.  We  were  supposed  to  go  up 
to  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  see  and  determine  why  the  poor 
were  not  Involved. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  [Mr.  Carey  1  was  gagged  and  we 
could  not  go  ahead  with  the  proposed 
program  of  inspection. 

Mr.  CARETY.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  was  not  gagged  by  anyone,  or  else 
I  woiild  not  be  taking  the  position  which 
I  am  now  taking  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rem]  has  been  a  very 
able  member  of  this  committee  and  he 
joined  me  and  he  wanted  to  make  a  com- 
plete searching  and  a  serious  investiga- 
tion of  this  problem.  I  agreed  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  serious  and  search- 
ing consideration  of  the  problem  because 
we  did  not  get  any  help  from  the  city 
administration  in  making  that  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest  to  the 
Members  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ReidI  went  with 
me  to  Chicago.^  He  saw  the  program,  as 
I  asked  him  to.  Now  let  us  examine  thl<: 
Bedford-Stujrvesant  situation  as  we  did 
in  Chicago  and  to  see  the  problems  di- 
rectly as  they  exist,  then  compare  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
did  we  get  to  Chicago  from  the  Bedford- 
Stujrvesant  situation? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  made  in- 
quiry about  the  2,000  demonstrators  who 
appeared  on  Capitol  Hill.  Rumors  pre- 
vailed that  many  of  the  demonstrators 
were  on  the  public  pasrroll.  I  wish  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  people  appearing  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  see  their  Congressmen  on  any  is- 
sue, but  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take and  certainly  one  that  needs  to  \>e 
examined  if  they  are  on  the  payroll  and 
if  their  expenses  are  paid  by  the  poverty 
program  to  appear  here  to  lobby. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  stated  yesterday  that  he  would 
secure  information.  I  believe  these  facts 
should  be  on  the  table  at  this  point,  and 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  has 
any  information  concerning  this. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
inquiry  about  this. 

I  am  advised  that  it  is  against  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  regula- 
tion to  pay  any  expenses  for  such  pur- 
poses. None  have  been  paid.  None  will 
be  paid.  To  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday, 


if  there  Is  any  attempt  to  collect  any 
money  out  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity for  this  type  of  activity,  I  will 
violently  resist  it  and  dd  everything  in 
my  power  to  stop  the  baying  of  any 
money.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  money  has  been 
paid. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chal;inan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  |o  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  iirhen  he  says, 
"Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  money" 
does  he  mean  from  the  i  national  office 
here  in  Washington  or  does  he  mean 
OEO  money  that  was  used  In  community 
action  agencies  in  the  local  cities? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  meto  no  FWeral 
moneys.  I 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  answer  is  accurate  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would,  not  willingly 
misstate  any  facts.  I 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  hope|  also  that  it  is 
accurate.  If  it  Is  wrong,  all  I  can  say 
Is  that  this  Is  the  information  that  has 
been  given  to  me  and  I  beaieve  it.  I  will 
follow  through  on  it,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  would  wish  to  point  out  that  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  some  of  the 
expenses  have  been  paid  out  of  these 
community  action  programs.  If  this  is 
true,  this  is  Federal  monesf, 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  thiat  point? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. : 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  know  that  article 
have  appeared  in  the  New  Jersey  news- 
papers—I am  not  familiar  with  the  titles 
of  the  newspapers — describing  how  these 
funds  were  raised  and  how  the  program 
of  the  people  coming  ddwn  here  was 
financed.  I  said  yesterday,  I  did  not  ap- 
prove it.  I  said  that  I  thought  Congress- 
men could  be  reasoned  with  and  not  co- 
erced. I  have  not  talked  to  any  Con- 
gressman who  was  Involved  In  that  situa- 
tion yesterday  who  thought  he  was  co- 
erced. I  do  not  tliink  anybody's  integrity 
has  been  infringed  upon  or  lost  and  cer- 
tainly mine  has  not.  ' 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  sure  nobody  will 
be  excited  about  a  visitor  coming  to  the 
office.  But  the  point  I  miake  is  that  if 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  being  used,  it  is 
a  misuse  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
It  Is  not  in  the  public  Interest  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  this  progfam. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  agree  {with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Now  it  was  brought  out 
on  this  floor  that  voter  registration  ac- 
uvides  were  going  on  in  Cincinnati.  It 
r  °°^  ^°  disputed.  It  that  is  true. 
»f ^^^  ^  *  misuse  of  funds  partlcu- 
^«fv.  1*.  ^  "^^  °^  *  partisan  basis, 
wether  it  be  Republican  or  Democratic. 

tt,i  ;^*^™^*"'  ^  have  repeatedly  on 
Bis  floor  called  attenUon  to  the  vlola- 
b!«  °^v"^*  H^'ch  Act.  The  admlnls- 
'wion  has  done  nothing  about  this.    I 

a  Ih  °''??^'''^  ^^^  ^a«*s.  If  we  see 
a  series  of  incidents  in  our  Government. 
"these  persons  appearing  here  are  on 
tafti^P'  "  *«  Condon^  voter  regls- 
wtlon  misuse  of  funds,  if,  we  condone 


violations  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  has 
been  done,  then  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  failing  to  meet  our  responsibili- 
ties because  the  people  of  our  great  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  better  and  cleaner 
handling  of  public  affairs  where  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  used. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  a  nmnber  of 
individuals  came  down  from  Newark, 
NJ.,  to  petition  in  favor  of  this  poverty 
bill.  It  so  happens  I  took  a  flight  from 
Washington  to  Newark  yesterday  to  meet 
an  evening  commitment.  On  the  plane 
with  me  were  a  number  of  these  hidlvld- 
uals  with  their  buttons  still  in  their 
lapels.  I  did  not  ask  any  of  them  how 
their  trips  were  financed.  I  would  sim- 
ply like  to  say  that  the  cost  of  an  air- 
plane trip,  one  way  from  Washington  to 
Newark,  is  $18.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
there  are  other  and  cheaper  ways  of  get- 
ting between  those  two  cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill  before  us,  of  the  substitute  which 
has  been  proposed,  and  of  the  poverty 
program  Itself.  There  has  been  sur- 
prisingly little  discussion  about  the 
necessity  for  such  a  program.  I  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  necessity.  Yes,  I 
know  that  there  is  great  poverty  in  many 
areas  of  our  country,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  some  Americans  to  get  their  heads 
above  water.  But,  I  know  too  that  the 
Congress  has  approved  many  programs 
to  help  those  who  want  a  better  life.  I 
have  never  been  convinced  that  there  is 
a  requirement  for  the  poverty  program 
which  is  now  under  debate.  Its  opera- 
tions during  the  period  of  its  existence 
certainly  have  not  added  to  my  con- 
fidence in  the  program.  The  stories  of 
waste,  of  extravagance,  of  overpayment 
of  officials,  of  lack  of  discipline  in  the 
Job  Corps,  of  ftdlure  to  accept  and  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  Inherent  in 
the  program;  all  are  well  known.  I  find 
too  little  that  refutes  those  charges.  I 
find  altogether  too  little  which  demon- 
strates the  essentiality  of  continuing  the 
program  now  that  its  test  nm  has  been 
made. 

America  is  very  deeply  Involved  In  war. 
It  is  a  difficult  war  to  flght,  in  a  difficult 
terrain  and  with  difficult  supply  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  very  costly  war.  Add,  too, 
the  moimtlng  forces  of  inflation,  and 
here  the  prospects  are  fully  as  frighten- 
ing as  any  other  threat  which  confronts 
our  Nation.  America  just  cannot  afford 
everything  for  everybody.  Our  country 
can't  take  a  chance  on  inflation  getting 
further  out  of  hand.  So  very  Uttle  has 
been  done  either  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
Government  or  to  stop  inflation.  There 
is  talk,  persuasive  talk,  but  the  record 
sheet  shows  no  results.  There  are  no 
significant  accomplishments  at  this  date. 
Congress  could  perform  a  distinct  serv- 
ice by  killing  this  bill.  The  Nation  doesn't 
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require  a  poverty  program  now.  Most 
of  the  essential  work  that  is  needed  in 
this  field — and  some  is  needed — will  be 
done  whether  or  not  there  is  a  poverty 
program  as  such.  No  one  questions  the 
desirability  of  cutting  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment where  this  properly  can  be 
done.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that 
governmental  expenditures  are  forcing 
inflation  upward.  No  one  questions  the 
fact  that  expenses  of  war  must  be  met 
regardless  of  inflation.  By  rejecting  the 
authorization  for  a  continuation  of  the 
poverty  program,  the  Congress  would 
take  a  major  forward  step  in  establishing 
a  sound  course,  and  it  is  the  course  which 
I  believe  the  American  people  want. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  concur  with  those  who  have  previ- 
ously stated  that  our  constituents  do 
have  a  perfect  right,  and  they  should 
exercise  the  right,  to  wxne  to  Washing- 
ton and  relate  their  views  to  us. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  my  commimlty 
action  people  who  came  to  Washington 
to  lobby  for  the  poverty  bill.  While  I 
was  meeting  with  them  out  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Room,  Sargent  Shriver  came  by. 
He  was  his  most  gracious,  usual  self! 
He  autographed  their  propaganda,  be- 
cause he  was  up  here  lobbying  yesterday 
also.  Then  he  had  a  few  needling  re- 
marks to  say  about  me  in  front  of  my 
constituents: 

If  It  were  not  for  Bnx,  my  problems  would 
be  over — 

Said  Sarge. 

My  constituents,  who  know  me  well 
said: 

Sargent  Shriver,  we  know  where  ole  Bill 
stands.    He  Is  oiir  friend. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
I  felt  sorry  for  these  people  because  I 
know  them  personally.  They  are  poor 
people  and  they  are  on  the  poverty  pay- 
roll at  home  under  the  conununlty  ac- 
tion program.  I  talked  with  them  at 
quite  some  length.  I  asked  them  how 
much  allowance  they  had  been  given 
to  get  to  Washington,  and  one  dear  lady 
whom  I  have  known  for  a  number  of 
years  said: 

Bill,  they  were  kind  of  skimpy.  They  gave 
us  only  $l6-a-day  per  diem. 

Then  a  gentleman  spoke  up  and  said: 
We  did  get  a  Uttle  car  allowance. 

They  plarmed  on  stajrtng  only  1  day. 
Last  evening  the  weather  was  inclement 
and  they  called  my  office  about  4:30  and 
talked  with  my  secretary,  who  Is  also 
from  Akron.    They  said: 

You  know,  since  the  weather  Is  so  bad. 
we're  afraid  we  can't  drive  back.  We  woiUd 
like  to  stay  at  a  hotel.  If  you  beUeve  you  can 
get  UB  reservations. 

My  secretary  called  the  Congressional 
Hotel  and  got  reservations. 

While  they  stood  at  the  desk,  and, 
being  poor  pe<vle.  without  much  luggage, 
the  manager  found  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  iim. 

But  they  knew  that  "old  Bnx"  was 
their  friend.  They  called  our  office  and 
my  secretary  authorized  the  manager  of 
the  hotel  to  state  that  I  would  stand  for 
the  bill  if  they  could  not. 
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These  people  are  honest  and  sincere 
people.  They  were  not  asking  to  borrow 
mooey.  They  were  only  asking,  you 
might  say,  that  I  sign  the  note. 
But  they  then  said  to  the  manager: 
Well  call  Akron.  W«  think  ve  can  get 
tbe  blU  OK'd. 

Now,  laugh  if  you  want  to,  cry  if  you 
may,  those  of  you  who  have  just  been 
snickering.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GaBONS]  may  want  to  make  a  call 
to  the  hotel  In  a  few  minutes  to  check 
for  himself.  They  called  Akron  and  they 
got  an  OK  from  the  Greater  Summit 
County  CcHnmunity  Action  Coimcil  of 
the  poverty  program  at  home  that  they 
would  pay  the  bill.  When  they  left  this 
morning,  they  signed  the  bill,  and  the 
bill  is  being  mailed  to  the  Greater  Sum- 
mit County  Community  Action  Coimcil, 
72  East  Market  Street,  Akron,  Ohio,  for 
these  five  iX)or  people  who  found  they 
could  stay  In  the  Inn. 

Now,  let  Mr.  Shrlver  answer  this  one. 
He  might  say,  "I  am  not  responsible  for 
what  went  on  out  in  the  field." 

I  have  a  feeling  that  many  of  these 
people,  poor  pet^le,  were  ordered  down 
to  Washington  under  the  same  situa- 
tloa.  They  were  being  i>ald  $16  per  diem 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  go  over  to  the 
Congressional  Hotel  and  ask  for  Mr. 
Bacheck,  the  manager,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  issue  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  If  It  Is 
not  paid  by  the  Community  Action  Coun- 
cil at  home,  of  course,  I  will  pay  It.  But 
what  a  shame  they  had  to  come. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  a  UtUe  bit 
confused,  because  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  better  for  the  OEO  to  pay  the 
overnight  lodging  expenses  of  these  peo- 
ple or  whether  it  would  have  been  worse 
for  the  gentleman  to  have  set  the  prece- 
dent he  perhaps  Intended  to  set. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  that  I  was  raised  In 
poverty.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  broke. 
These  people  would  like  to  have  gone 
home  last  evening. 

But  they  were  not  in  a  brandnew  car. 
They  were  in  an  old  car.  The  weather 
was  bad  and  the  driving  would  have  been 
difficult.  They  are  honest  pe<H>le.  If 
the  OEO  does  not  pay  them  as  they 
promised  to.  I  will  consider  it  a  Christian 
gesture,  in  the  name  of  those  who  believe 
in  helping  poor  people,  and  I  do. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hope  this  word  does  not  get  back  to 
Louisiana  very  soon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Atsxs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
It  would  be  advisable  for  this  committee 
to  make  certain  that  Sargent  Shrlver  is 
called  before  the  Education  and  Labor 


Committee  and  answer  the  many  charges 
that  have  been  made,  because  we  now 
have  new  rules  in  our  committee.  We 
can  expedite  things  overnight.  I  believe 
under  the  new  leadership,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Chairman  Powkll,  who 
stlU  has  the  gavel — and  who  has  not 
broken  it  yet,  I  will  say  to  our  chair- 
man— ^we  can  take  this  bill  back  and 
come  out  with  a  clean  biU,  and  Sargent 
Shrlver  then  will  be  able  to  prove 
whether  or  not  he  should  remain  on  the 
Job. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
salute  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio  for  his  reference  to  the  new  rules 
of  the  committee.  He  said  that  we  can 
now  expedite  things  overnight.  I  am 
presenting  a  bill  tomorrow  for  the 
committee  at  its  regular  meeting  to  set 
up  a  model  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Under  the  rules, 
the  bill  is  In  order.  I  would  like  to  be 
assured  the  gentleman  will  stick  to  his 
word  and  help  expedite  things  overnight 
and  not  do  ansrthing  to  block  the  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentlemfui  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  always  sup- 
ported legislation  of  this  type.  I  ob- 
jected to  its  consideration  the  other  day 
because  it  had  not  been  considered  un- 
der the  new  rules.  Now  that  he  is  bring- 
ing it  up  under  the  new  rules,  I  will  be 
there  and  discuss  it  under  the  new  rules. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Not  to  press  the  point, 
but  I  am  sure  the  deaf  will  be  glad  to 
hear  this. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  that  even  though  their  ears  might 
not  be  able  to  hear,  their  hearts  will 
feel  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
heart  I  know  you  are  right. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  ask  a  question.  There 
have  been  some  comments  about  the 
Cincinnati  voters'  registration  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  referred  to. 
What  are  the  facts,  and  what  is  supposed 
to  be  wrong  with  what  was  done?  Can 
one  of  the  gentleman  on  the  minority 
side  tell  me? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentlemtm,  in  the  debate 
yesterday,  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  that  voter  registration 
had  been  conducted  in  Cincinnati  in 
Democrat  precincts  only,  and  that  em- 
ployees of  the  poverty  program  were  con- 
ducting the  voter  registration  drive. 
This  has  not  been  disputed.  I  hope  it 
is  not  true,  but  it  has  not  been  refuted 
by  anyone,  to  my  knowledge.  If  it  has 
gone  on,  it  is  wrong,  because  certainly 


If  it  is  used  in  a  partisan  way,  it  is  com- 
pletely out  of  line.  I  believe  it  should 
not  be  done  at  all  in  fact,  and  It  is  not 
a  part  of  the  Job  of  the  poverty  program 
to  register  voters. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  one  of  the  things  a  com- 
munity action  program  ought  to  be  doing 
is  promoting  good  citizenship  and  citizen 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity if  they  do  it  in  the  right  way. 
I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gn.LiGAN],  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising this  committee  Just  what  did 
happen  in  Ctnciimati. 

Mr.  GTT.T.TGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  important  to  set  the  record 
straight,  since  certain  allegations  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  voters' 
activities  in  Cincinnati.  An  operation 
called  "REV-UP"— that  is,  Register 
Every  Voter — was  conducted  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  culminating  on  Sunday 
past,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ohio,  we  had  all  the  polling 
places  in  the  county  of  Hamilton,  1,300 
places,  open  to  register  voters. 

Sponsoring  operation  REV-UP,  or 
among  those  sponsoring  it,  were  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Churches,  the  archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
the  Episcopal  bishc^  of  southern  Ohio, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  YWCA, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Girl  Scouts,  and  the  PTA's  of  both  the 
public  and  parochial  schools. 

The  Neighborhood  Council  people, 
working  imder  the  community  action 
program,  participated  Just  as  much  as 
did  these  other  citizen  groups  in  an  ef- 
fort to  have  every  American  citizen  ex- 
ercise his  privilege  and  his  responsibility 
of  voting. 

Lest  this  slur  that  these  activities  were 
conducted  only  in  Democratic  precincts 
be  left  unchallenged.  I  believe  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  On  last 
Sunday  during  the  registration  hours, 
21,000  people  went  into  the  1,300  polling 
places  and  were  registered,  9,000  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  and  11,000  in  the 
heavily  Republican  silk  stocking  subur- 
ban districts  outside  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Goodell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Let  me  say, 
before  the  gentleman  directs  an  Inquiry 
to  me,  I  fear  this  story  about  the  Cin- 
cinnati voter  registration  drive  we  have 
been  given  from  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  GilliganI  demonstrates  that, 
unfortunately,  some  of  the  minority 
have  more  indignation  than  they  have 
information. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  facts  in  the  Cincinnati  case,  and  did 
not  make  reference  to  it. 

We  did  investigate  a  number  of  other 
cases.    I  would  give  a  specific  example 
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of  one  particularly  in  thirham,  N.C., 
where  it  is  established  and  admitted  that 
nine  of  the  poverty  woilkers  used  the 
poverty  vehicles  to  transport  people  to 
the  Democratic  precinct  nieetings.  OEO 
subsequently  condemned  lihis  action  and 
said  that  it  was  wrong  Mid  that  they 
could  not  permit  this  to  htippen.  Then 
subsequently  they  were  Involved  again 
in  other  Democratic  activities. 

This  has  been  a  recurring  problem  in 
other  counties;  in  Letcher  County,  Ky., 
and  a  variety  of  other  places. 

This  points  up  the  need  for  us  to  be 
very  careful  and  very  cautious  when  we 
get  into  voter  registration  and  the  use 
of  poverty  funds. 

In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  theyl  went  around 
and  said,  "Do  you  want  to  contribute  to 
democratic  organizations?"  They  hand- 
ed out  pamphlets  and  "democratic"  was 
with  a  small  "d"  but,  of  course,  how 
many  people  got  that  message? 

There  are  a  lot  of  sophisticated  and 
indirect  ways  this  money  can  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Clhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Mlchlgn^.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  As  I  understand  the 
charges  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  I  checked  on 
them  and  It  is  my  Information  that  the 
money  was  all  refunded.  I  regret  that 
these  people  were  used  llk0  that  or  used 
themselves  like  that.  j 

If  the  gentleman  will  su0i>ort  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today,  |CJt.  15111,  he 
will  find  in  there  there  are  K«ery  stringent 
provisions  restricting  political  activities, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  We  are  trying 
to  do.  I 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
GiLLiGAN]  will  remain  on  the  floor  I 
believe  we  all  appreciate  I  the  light  he 
shed  on  these  allegations,  I  but  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Cincinnati,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  shojuld  recognize 
he  still  has  not  answered  vfhether  or  not 
the  community  action  pfogram  indi- 
viduals concentrated  thelt  registration" 
activities  in  the  Democratic  wards. 

He  merely  stated  in  the  final  analysis 
that  9,000  In  Cincinnati  registered  and 
11,000  in  the  outside  areas,  the  so-called 
suburbs,  but  In  no  way  did  he  shed  any 
light  on  or  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  ccHnmtmlty  action 
program  individuals  concentrated  on 
what  would  be  called  the  heavily  con- 
centrated Democratic  ward|  or  precincts. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Do  youi  mean  do  we 
nave  a  community  action  program  with 
workers  working  In  the  Indian  Hills  area, 
^e  silk-stocking  Republican  area.  In 
Cincinnati?  We  do  not  have  much  of  a 
community  action  program  in  upper- 
mcome  RepubUcan  areas  of  Hamilton 
County. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Then,:  you  are  say- 
mg  that  they  did  concentrate  In  Demo- 
craUc  precincts? 

J£i  OpjJGAN.    I  say  ihey  concen- 

™ted  their  citizenship  activities  in  the 

Places  that  they  have  been  working  in 
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regularly  in  order  to  try  to  get  people 
involved  In  community  activities.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  suggest  that  a 
person  who  is  in  the  employ  of  a  program 
engaged  in  community  acUon  should  not 
participate  in  partisan  political  activ- 
ities? Do  you  condemn  that?  If  you  do, 
all  right.  Pine.  Then  I  will  present  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
a  newsletter  circulated  in  the  Negro 
areas  of  Cincinnati  in  this  past  week 
which  is  signed  and  issued  by,  according 
to  Ohio  law,  a  gentleman  named  Ben 
Simpson,  who  is  identified  in  this  news- 
letter as  the  "chairman  for  Taft  Com- 
mittee in  the  13th  award."  He  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBRCX)K.  No.  Let  us  get 
back  to  the  original  point.  The  gentle- 
man still  has  not  said  whether  or  not 
the  community  action  workers  concen- 
trated in  what  might  be  called  Demo- 
cratic precincts. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  They  concentrated  In 
the  neighborhoods  where  they  have  been 
working,  which  are  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods, and,  as  any  low-income  person 
in  this  country  knows,  if  he  wants  help 
he  votes  Democratic. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  genUeman  from 
Florida  Just  Indicated  that  In  the  bill 
2  years  late,  belatedly,  the  Democrats 
of  this  committee  have  decided  that  they 
are  going  to  put  in  a  Hatch  Act  pro- 
vision. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effec- 
tive it  will  be,  but  2  years  ago  we  asked 
for  this  to  be  done,  before  you  set  up  all 
of  these  organizations  for  all  of  these 
people  working  in  partisan  ways.  The 
allegation  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GILLIGAN]  Indicates  that  there  are 
a  few  Republicans  around  in  some  of 
these  districts  that  could  be  helped  if 
they  got  to  them,  and  that  they  are  not 
aU  in  the  Indian  Hills  district  of  Ohio 
I  think  he  may  find  that  out  come 
November. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  certainly  indicated  he  has  a 
very  active  campaign  force  working  for 
him  among  these  poverty  program  work- 
ers and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  observation.  It  has  been  docu- 
mented here  by  the  debate,  far  beyond 
what  I  expected  to  hear,  that  political 
appointees,  tax  paid,  are  engaged  In 
voter  registration  and  that  the  taxpay- 
ers are  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  might  add  to 
what  the  gentleman  said.  The  words 
used  were  "partisan  political  activities." 

Mr.  OILLIQAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Certainly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 


ceed for  1  additional  minute  In  order 
to  hear  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

GILLIGAN  ]. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Despite  all  of  the 
references  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  activities  in  the  Cincinnati  area, 
the  one  documented  case  of  partisan 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
ployee of  a  poverty  program  is  the  one 
that  I  cited  just  a  moment  ago  of  Mr. 
Ben  Simpson,  who  is  working  for  the 
Taft  Committee.  There  is  no  other  spe- 
cific allegation  of  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity in  the  Cincinnati  surea  on  the  part 
of  anybody  else. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  wUl  report  this. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  cmcinnati,  Ohio,  did  your 
campaign  manager  actively  solicit  signa- 
tures for  your  petition  on  renomination? 
Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Did  my  campaign 
manager? 

Mr.  CLANCY.    Yes.    SoUcit  for  you. 
Is  your  campaign  manager  a  member  of 
the  poverty  program  in  Cincinnati? 
Mr.  GILLIGAN.     No,  sir. 
Mr.  c:lancy.    Was  Mr.  Hansan  your 
former  campaign  manager? 
Mr.  GILLIGAN.    Yes. 
Mr.    CLANCY.    Did   he   solicit  your 
petition  this  year? 
Mr.  GILLIGAN.    No,  he  did  not. 
Mr.  CLANCY.    He  did  not  solicit  your 
petition  this  year? 
Mr.  GILLIGAN.     No,  he  did  not. 
Mr.  CLANCY.    Did  he  ever  solicit  any 
petition  for  you? 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Before  he  was  in 
the  poverty  program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  use  some  of  that  time  that  I  reserved 
a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  fought  out 
the  New  York  campaign  and  we  have  Just 
finished  the  Ohio  campaign,  I  hope. 
And.  we  only  liave  48  more  States  to  go. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  41  more  pages 
In  this  bill  to  go.  And,  I  want  to  see 
if  we  cannot  get  some  kind  of  agreement 
as  to  when  we  can  vote  on  the  substitute 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qua]  and  see  If  we  can  reach  some 
agreement  with  the  gentleman,  either  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoiic  [Mr.  Qood- 
BLL]  or  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiE]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  the  debate, 
for  the  first  time  perhaps.  Is  only  begin- 
ning to  Interest  the  Members. 

Let  us  not  cut  It  off  too  fast.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  move  expeditiously,  but  if 
there  is  a  move  to  cut  off  the  debate,  we 
should  wait  a  few  minutes  and  not  make 
It  so  restricted. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Can  we  agree  to  cut 
It  off  within  a  period  of  6  minutes  or  10 
minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  OOODELL.   No. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  agreed  a  while  ago 
that  after  we  had  talked  for  a  little 
while? 

Mr.  GOODEILL.  During  the  preced- 
ing colloquies  I  believe  some  issues 
have  been  raised  that  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate. Therefore,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  go  a  little  longer  and  perhaps  this 
will  subside  and  then  we  can  place  a 
limit  upon  the  continuing  debate  by 
unanlmo\is  consent. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Well,  suppose  we  go 
a  little  longer — 15  minutes  from  now? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  have  some  20 
Members  standing,  and  If  all  debate  ends 
within  a  period  of  10  minutes,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  saying  that  they  shall  have 
one-half  minute  each. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Each  of  the  Members 
standing  may  not  consume  their  one- 
half  minute  and,  therefore,  we  can  reach 
a  vote  on  the  substitute  at  an  earlier 
time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  Is  a  very  unfair 
restriction,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Does  the  gentleman 
fnan  New  York  want  about  5  minutes, 
and  we  will  take  2  minutes?  Go  ahead 
and  take  5  minutes  and  we  will  take  only 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  wants  to  proceed 
expeditiously,  as  we  do.  But  I  believe 
when  you  have  20  Members  standing  it 
is  not  the  proper  time  to  Impose  a  de- 
bate limitation.  Let  us  see  what  hap- 
pens during  the  debate  In  the  next  10 
or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  WeU,  In  about  5  or  10 
minutes,  and  then  I  shall  be  pn>pared 
to  start  moving  to  cut  off  all  debtvte.  I 
want  to  see  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  tdl  of  the  amiendments. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  beliove  we 
can  answer  what  has  been  discussed  here 
In  debate  diuing  the  next  hour. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Plorlda  [Mr.  Gibbons] — 
and  I  shall  not  use  all  of  my  time^but  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  on  this  subject 
at  this  very  time  in  order  to  put  the  sub- 
ject matter  into  focus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  considerable 
question  about  this  business  of  politics 
which  exists  In  the  various  programs. 

I,  myself,  a  year  ago  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  political  activity  in  the 
community  action  program. 

At  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  in  discussing  my 
amendment,  stated  that  if  my  amend- 
ment should  pass,  the  people  involved 
in  the  community  action  program  could 
not  even  talk  to  one  another. 

Thus,  by  design  and  by  conception,  and 
by  promise  here  on  the  floor,  politics  was 
the  only  thing  they  intended  to  talk 
about  in  the  community  action  program. 


Now,  then,  will  the  gentlemsm  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  answer  my  ques- 
tion, why  if  all  of  these  remarks  we  have 
made  are  invalid,  has  the  committee  this 
year  adopted  my  amendment? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  adopted  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
The  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
proposed  last  year  I  do  not  believe  is  the 
same  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
proposed  this  year.  If  it  is  the  same 
amendment.  I  suppose  we  can  have  per- 
suasion by  reason. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  is  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  amendment  which  I  offered  last 
year.  When  it  was  offered  last  year  Mr. 
Gibbons  claimed  that  my  amendment 
was  full  of  so  much  punctuation  and 
such  other  language  that  he  could  not 
understand  it.  But  the  amendment  has 
been  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Gibbons]  and  applied  to  the  bill 
this  year — Why? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.   That  is  true. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  record  should  be  clear  that  last 
year  when  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  objected  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, he  used  the  language  along  that 
line,  it  was  so  complicated  and  had  so 
much  punctuation  in  it  that  no  one  knew 
what  it  meant  The  language  that  was 
being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama was  the  precise  language  in  title  I 
of  the  poverty  law  that  had  applied  to 
the  Job  Corps  since  the  very  beginning 
of  the  program.  That  language  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  was  resisted  last  year  as  similar  lan- 
guage was  resisted  when  the  original 
poverty  program  came  before  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress. 

We  ought  to  have  had  a  Hatch  Act 
amendment  in  this  bill  a  long  time  ago. 
Now  that  most  of  the  workers  have  been 
hired  and  most  of  the  organizations  have 
been  set  up,  we  seem  to  be  ready  in  the 
committee  to  move  forward  and  apply 
the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  depart- 
ing for  a  moment  from  the  matter  of 
partisan  political  action  in  these  com- 
munity action  programs,  it  seems  to  me 
among  the  letters  I  received  urging  me 
to  vote  for  increased  appropriations  for 
this  bill  was  one  from  somewhere  on  the 
west  coast,  either  In  California  or  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  stating  that  in  set- 
ting up  some  of  the  activities  of  the  local 
programs,  one  of  them  was  clearly  speci- 
fied by  the  director  of  the  program  in 
that  area  that  these  people  had  gone  out 
and  worked  for  the  passage  of  a  bond 
issue. 

Bond  issues  are  not  always  good,  some 
are  good  and  some  are  bad  and  in  many 
Instances  they  are  controversial  in  a 
c<Hiimunlty. 


Do  I  imderstand  that  these  people 
were  used  to  go  out  and  take  a  side  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  a  bond  issue 
in  a  community — when  elsewhere  in  the 
letter  it  was  indicated  that  some  of  these 
people  were  from  outside  of  the  com- 
munity? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  proper 
role  where  a  community  hw  a  pending 
bond  issue  which  might  be  controversial 
and  merely  because  these  people  might 
take  one  side  or  the  other  and  they  em- 
ploy government-paid  people  to  go  out 
and  become  involved  in  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  bond  issue,  I  think  is  funda- 
mentally and  basically  wrong. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 
again  if  the  change  this  year  as  far  as 
political  activity  is  concerned,  with  the 
amendment  that  has  come  out  of  the 
committee,  does  that  In  your  opinion 
prevent  engaging  in  political  activity  in 
community  action  programs? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Partisan  political  ac- 
tivity— yes. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.     I  see. 

Then  what  happened — what  is  it  that 
brought  about  this  change  in  attitude 
over  that  you  had  Isat  year — what  has 
happened  that  would  constrain  you  to 
offer  this  amendment  this  year  to  this 
bill  to  prevent  partisan  political  activ- 
ity when  you  opposed  It  so  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  my  amendment  or  not. 
It  is  what  we  agreed  to  in  committee. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  know  what  it  is 
that  caused  this  amendment  to  be 
brought  forth  and  passed  this  year  when 
it  was  not  necessary  at  all  last  year? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
personal  about  the  amendment  that  was 
passed  last  year. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  It  Is  not  a 
personal  matter.  This  involves  political 
activities  in  the  poverty  program.  All 
America  is  interested  in  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  substitute  that  Is  before  the  House 
at  this  moment.  We  have  gone  in  all 
sorts  of  directions  and  I  would  like  to  add 
just  one  fiuther  thought  before  I  go  into 
the  discussion  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  bill. 

There  have  been  some  conunents  about 
the  Chicago  program.  No  program  Ln 
America  has  been  more  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated than  the  Chicago  program  by 
the  newspapers,  magazines,  television, 
radio.  The  minority  staff  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  Chicago.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  the  Chicago  program 
is  a  model  program  for  America.  I  be- 
lieve Mayor  Daley — and  even  his  most 
partisan  critics  must  grudgingly  admit- 
that  Chicago's  mayor  is  the  most  compe- 
tent municipal  administrator  in  this 
country. 

The  Chicago  poverty  program  has  been 
a  model  program.  It  has  worked  well. 
It  has  had  Its  share  of  shortcomings  and 
faults.    We  have  tried  to  correct  them. 
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But  what  Is  before  tjlie  House  right 
now  is  a  substitute  bill.: 

I  think  we  ought  to  devote  some  time 
to  a  discussion  of  that. 

H.R.  16307,  the  bill  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  MiimesQta  [Mr.  Qun] 
says  in  its  preamble  than  it  is : 

A  bill  to  meoti  the  covAilned  efforts  of 
government  at  all  levels  iwlth  private  en- 
deavors to  provide  Jobs  axjd  dignity  lor  the 
poor.  1 1 

Now  no  one  could  quarrel  with  that 
very  lofty  ideal  and  that  very  lofty  goal. 
Yet  if  you  read  the  preantble  of  the  exist- 
ing law.  the  law  that  wia  are  amending 
today,  it  also  states  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act  to  strenghen,  supple- 
ment and  coordinate  efSorts  in  the  fur- 
therance of  that  poUcy.; 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  in  sub- 
mitting the  substitute  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota  is  perhaps  in  the 
right  church  but  the  wrong  pew,  because 
this  substitute  bill,  whilje  it  talks  about 
meshing  the  combined  afforts,  actually 
would  imdo  the  very  thing  that  Congress 
did  in  1964  when  it  laimcned  this  massive' 
poverty  program. 

Yesterday  I  said  thatjl  will  concede 
that  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in 
this  program  during  the  growing-pains 
period,  but  now  this  program  is  showing 
positive  results.  I  submit  that  the  sub- 
stitute bill  woiQd  put  lis  right  l>ack  to 
where  we  were  in  1964  before  President 
Johnson  proposed  to  this  Congress  an 
OflBce  of  Economic  Op^rtunlty  which 
would  serve  as  a  coordinatlve  agency,  as 
a  catalyst  for  all  the  programs  that  are 
now  being  undertaken  In  this  country. 
We  have  had  much  activity  in  the  past. 
It  would  be  an  injustice  to  previous 
Congresses  to  say  that  We  alone  discov- 
ered the  problem  of  poterty. 

Many  agencies — the  IDepartment  of 
Labor,  the  Department  o<  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  both  i<ader  Democrats 
and  Republicans — have  made  efforts  in 
this  direction,  but  it  was  In  1964,  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  that 
we  took  all  these  programs  and  coordi- 
nated them. 

I  say  that  for  us  to  actcpt  this  substi- 
tute and  to  give  Headstart  to  the  Office 
of  Education  and  all  these  other  pro- 
grams to  the  Department  of  Labor  would 
in  the  long  run  cost  us  more  money.  As 
we  develop  new  techniqwes,  new  ideas, 
new  policies,  we  are  going  to  make  this 
poverty  program  a  lot  mare  efficient  than 
it  has  been. 

For  someone  to  sugg^it  a  substitute 
program,  now  that  ouit  earlier  efforts 
are  bringing  the  resxilts  vre  originally  en- 
visioned, is  clearly  to  say  that  we  made 
a  mistake  in  1964.  I  canhot  believe  any- 
one interested  in  true  economy  in  gov- 
ernment would  have  us  go  back  to  the 
old  days  when  each  ag«ncy  was  vying 
for  taxpayers'  funds  and  the  game  of 
one-upmanship  was  the  rule  of  the  day. 
Today  they  are  aU  working  together. 
Today  a  community  action  program  or 
a  commimity  organlzaticb  or  a  commu- 
nity agency j 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thfc  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thatjl  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois?  Without  objection,  the  gentle- 
man is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

What  has  happened  here  is  that  you 
now  have  commimity  agencies.  They 
are  part  of  a  coordinated  program.  They 
submit  proposals  to  the  regional  office. 
The  regional  office  sees  what  the  pro- 
gram looks  like,  to  be  sure  there  is  no 
duplication.  It  then  moves  on  to  Wash- 
ington. GEO  works  with  all  these  agen- 
cies to  put  the  package  together,  and 
we  achieve  both  economy  smd  progress. 

I  submit  that  to  accept  the  substitute, 
well  meaning  as  it  may  be — and  there  are 
a  lot  of  good  features  in  the  substitute — 
to  accept  the  substitute  would  really  turn 
the  clock  back  on  a  program  that  is 
bringing  dignity,  hope,  and  opportunity 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  have  been 
Uving  in  poverty  and  despair  much  too 
long. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
about  to  move  to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  hope  that  the 
genUeman  would  not  move  to  cut  off 
debate.  This  is  a  most  important  over- 
all substitute.  I  have  not  yet  spoken. 
I  would  like  to  move  to  strike  the  last 
word,  then  I  would  hope  to  be  able  to 
generously  yield  to  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  if  they  want  to 
reply  to  what  I  have  to  say,  but  I  will 
have  only  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  interrupt  the  gentleman.  He  may 
speak  all  5  minutes  if  he  wants  to.  But 
I  move  that  the  debate  cease  on  this 
substitute  amendment  in  10  minutes,  the 
last  5  minutes  of  which  wUl  be  reserved 
for  the  majority  side.    I  so  move. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  heavy  steamroller  is 
in  evidence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  Time  cannot  be  reserved  by 
the  committee  on  a  motion  to  limit  de- 
bate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
from  Iowa  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  then 
I  move  that  all  debate  cease  at  3  o'clock 
on  the  substitute  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Gibbons],  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  all  amendments  thereto 
cease  at  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Qibbohs 
and  Mr.  QxnE. 


The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  120.  noes 
88. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
will  terminate  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Chair  observed  standing  at  the 
time  the  motion  was  made  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  the  genUe- 
man from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Quie].  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell],  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Teagttz],  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Glenn  Andrews],  the  gen- 
tieman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moor- 
head],  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford],  the  genUemtin 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cederberg],  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross],  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Fras- 
er],  the  genUeman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Farnum],  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Matthews],  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGre- 
GOR],  and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Each  Member  will  be  recognized  for 
approximately  one-half  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qitie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman.  In  the  half 
minute  I  have  I  merely  wish  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  assurances  we  re- 
ceived from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  at  the 
opening  of  the  debate  that  there  would 
be  no  effort  to  close  off  the  time  on 
amendments  as  you  can  read  on  page 
23762  of  the  Record. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  fully  debate  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
will  be  considered  this  year  there  should 
not  be  an  effort  to  ramrod  it  through 
without  ample  time  to  discuss  amend- 
ments, especially  a  complete  substitute 
to  the  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  uncalled 
for  and  will  not  permit  the  kind  of  debate 
necessary  for  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genUeman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  arise  in  support  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966. 
Puerto  Rico  is  no  new  belligerent  In  the 
war  on  poverty.  Poverty  Is  an  old  foe, 
and  we  have  been  waging  war  against  It 
on  our  island  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  We  have  been  pursuing  this 
adversary  with  every  human  and  eco- 
nomic resource  available  to  us,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  continue  our  aggression 
throughout  many  years  to  come,  because 
this  is  not  a  struggle  to  be  won  In  the 
first  engagement  or  with  a  single  cam- 
paign. 

We  in  Puerto  Rico  have  fought  pov- 
etry  on  the  housing  front;  we  have 
fought  it  on  the  education  front  and  on 
the  rsmiparts  of  industrialization  to  cre- 
ate jobs.  But  mostly,  our  poverty  wax  Is 
being  fought  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  Puerto  RIcan  people,  because  It  is 
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the  kind  of  war  which  \s  changing  the 
face  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  desttny  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

The  war  against  poverty  is  raging  in 
the  mainland  cities,  and  their  poverty- 
stricken  rural  counterparts,  and  this 
struggle  will  change,  finally,  the  face  of 
America  and  the  destiny  of  Americans. 

When  we  consider  specific  legislation, 
such  as  the  bill  before  us  today.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  predict  with  any  precision  its  ef- 
fect on  future  generations  of  Americans. 
But  since  I  have  had  experience  in  this 
type  of  battle,  I  can  well  imagine  what  It 
might  be:  Somewhere,  In  some  crowded 
American  city,  on  some  Isolated  farm  or 
along  some  meandering  country  road  is 
a  young  man  or  a  woman,  unknown  to  us 
today,  who  because  of  the  opportiuiity 
provided  by  the  programs  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  approve,  may  become  the 
person  to  change  the  entire  quality  of  life 
In  the  United  States  and  perhaps  in  all 
this  hemisphere.  He  may  be  able  to  do 
this  because  he  was  given  a  chance, 
which  he  might  never  have  had,  to  gain 
an  education,  to  rise  above  the  ghettos 
of  his  beginnings,  to  achieve  for  himself 
an  identity  and  a  purpose  without  which 
the  creative  .personality  cannot  flourish 
in  a  democracy. 

I  can  predict  such  events  because  I 
have  seen  then\.  happen.  I  have  wit- 
nessed them  with  some  of  my  impover- 
ished friends  and  many  of  their  friends. 
The  human  spirit  needs  only  the  slight- 
est nourishment,  and  it  can  flourish  in 
the  most  barren  of  soils.  Today  many  of 
our  cities  are  barren  of  opportunity,  but 
contain  vast  unused  reservoirs  of  pro- 
ductivity, rich  in  untapped  talent — de- 
serving people  awaiting  only  the  out- 
stretched helping  hand  proffered  by  this 
biU. 

It  Is  this  bill,  which  supports  tills  new 
kind  of  war,  which  can  attack  and  smash 
the  vicious  poverty-Ignorance  combina- 
tion on  a  broad  front.  We  are  only  now 
firing  the  first  salvos,  and  assuredly  if  we 
continue  the  assaults,  we  shall  succeed.  I 
most  wholeheartedly  urge  that  we  do  not 
falter  in  this  appointed  task,  but  rather 
that  we  continue  with  new  resolve  and 
firm  determination. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  we  had  to  move  to  cut  ofT  de- 
bate at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
Many  Members  have  commitments  to  go 
home  and  to  do  necessary  things  on 
Friday. 

After  11  quorum  calls  in  these  pckst  3 
days,  and  after  more  than  2  hours  on 
this  one  amendment,  knowing  we  have 
103  others  yet  to  come 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlanan.  from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Olenn  AndrkwsI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Olxnm 
Andrews  yielded  his  time  to  Mx.  Oood- 

KLL.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoog. 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Blr. 

GOODBLL]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nilsih 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Qoodkll.) 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  30  sec- 
onds allotted  to  me  be  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
xu.]. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  same  request. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  same  request. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  same  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requests  of  the  gentlemen? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  CHiainnan.  I  also 
regret  that  there  has  been  a  Limitation 
of  time,  because  I  think  with  some  pa- 
tience this  would  have  developed  into 
a  situation  where  we  could  have  with 
complete  agreement  disposed  of  this,  the 
most  important  amendment  which  we 
are  going  to  consider,  within  a  reason- 
able time.  I  am  not  particularly  moved 
by  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  about 
quoriim  calls  being  made  when  we  are 
considering  a  bill  which  calls  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1.75  billion.  This  bill 
should  benefit  and  affect  a  great  many 
people  across  this  land.  It  will  affect  all 
of  the  taxpayers.  We  should  have  a 
quorum  on  the  fioor  to  deliberate  during 
a  discussion  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  may  say  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that 
if  we  had  294  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  f e^  sure  we  woiild  be  able  to 
keep  100  here. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chalrman,^  I  re- 
gret that  this  debate  has  become  unnec- 
essarily bitter  and  partisan.  I  would  say 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  consid- 
ering a  major  proposal  here  today  in 
this  substitute.  It  is  a  proposal  which  I 
think  embarrasses  a  great  many  of  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  because 
it  incorporates  some  sensible  approaches 
to  programs  that  are  off  the  track. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  amused  when  I 
hear  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
say  that  in  1964  we  declared  war  on  pov- 
erty and  we  started  to  fight  poverty. 
Now,  whatever  happened  to  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Fair  Deal  and  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  the  New  Frontier? 
Have  you  forgotten  the  over  $40  billion 
that  we  are  spending  on  a  variety  of 
other  programs  which  affect  the  poor? 

We  have  heard  the  question  raised  over 
and  over  again  here  about  our  proposal 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  from  co- 
ordination. Our  proposal  would  put  all 
Headstart  programs  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  Is  it  more  important  to  co- 
ordinate all  Headstart  programs  in  one 
agency  or  to  coordinate  Headstart 
with  the  Smim  Business  Administration 
or  the  Fanners  Home  Administration  in 
one  agency?  We  have  two  different 
agencies  in  Washington  now  making 
grants  to  our  local  people  for  Headstart. 
Local  officials  do  not  know  how  much 
they  will  get  from  each  one,  and  they 
have  different  standards  for  each  agency. 
Why  does  it  not  make  sense  to  coordi- 
nate through  a  single  agency  with  an 
expansive  program?  We  will  double  the 
money  for  Headstart  in  our  proposal. 
Why  does  It  not  make  sense  to  put  com- 
munity action  in  OEO?   They  have  more 


than  they  ran  handle  in  all  of  these 
organizations.  It  is  cockeyed  adminis. 
trative  structure  that  you  gentlemen  sup- 
port, cmd  I  hope  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  going  to  completely  revamp 
it  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  Some  of  you 
will  have  to  look  with  embarrassment 
at  the  words  you  have  said  which  will 
be  written  in  the  Record  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  coordinate  all  of  these  programs 
when  the  administration  comes  forward 
in  a  year  or  two  and  faces  up  to  the 
necessity  of  disintegrating  these  pro- 
grcmis  into  different  agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  fVASER],  for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  is  defeated.  It  is 
my  Impression  that  the  OEO  programs 
across  the  coimtry  are  taking  hold  and 
are  really  begirming  to  be  felt  in  the  com- 
mimltles  and  in  the  poor  neighborhoods 
and  by  the  poor  themselves.  I  spent  last 
week  touring  some  of  the  projects  in  my 
own  city  of  Minneapolis,  and  I  can  tell 
you  these  projects  are  well  run  and  are 
doing  a  good  Job.  Suddenly  now  to  be- 
gin to  revise  the  whole  organizational 
structure  of  the  poverty  program  under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  a  step  backward  and  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  this  amendment 
adopted. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  of  co- 
ordinating the  attack  on  poverty.  Too 
often  we  allow  Its  scattered  failures  or 
inadequacies  to  obscure  its  real  accom- 
plishments over  the  past  2  years.  As 
Sargent  Shrlver  said  during  the  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on 
Poverty,  the  OEO  in  less  than  2  years 
has  reached  over  600,000  preschool  chil- 
dren in  Headstart  programs,  over  500,- 

000  teenagers  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  and  over  750,000  others  in  job  and 
skill  trainirig  opportunities.  With  the 
help  of  the  OEO  projects,  over  2.2  million 
people,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  have  increased  their  earnings 
above  the  poverty  level. 

The  Importance  of  the  OEO  programs 
Is  identified  by  examining  how  this  re- 
sult was  achieved.  With  the  help  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  programs,  these 
2.2  million  people  took  themselves  out  of 
poverty.  Self-help  has  been  the  missing 
dimension  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
poor.  Self-help  is  the  new  dimension 
that  has  made  many  OEO  programs  so 
effective. 

The  aspect  of  the  war  on  poverty  that 
emphasizes  self-help  in  the  most  unique 
sense  is  the  community  action  program. 

1  can  speak  from  the  experience  of  Min- 
neapolis when  I  say  that  CAP  has  given 
to  the  poor  the  organization,  the  incen- 
tive, and  the  voice  to  work  for  them- 
selves. Larry  Harris,  the  Minneapolis 
director  of  Economic  Opportimity,  has 
written: 

It  will  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  CongreM 
does  not  see  fit  to  enlarge  tbe  Economic  Op- 
portimity Act  and  particularly  the  commu- 
nity action  program  for  this  fiscal  year.  The 
CAP  has  given  a  first  voice  to  the  low  Income 
residents  In  our  community  which  we  mint 
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hear  and  hoed  if  our  denaqcracy  Is  to  con- 
tinue as  a  real  govemmend  t>f  all  tbe  people. 

The  administration  t^conunendation 
for  CAP  authorizations  at  a  level  of  $914 
million  is  barely  adequate  to  maintain 
programs  planned  on  the  assumption  last 
year  that  appropriations  for  this  year 
would  be  doubled.  The  committee  rec- 
ommendation to  cut  this  authorization  to 
$805.5  million  is,  I  think,  unfortvmate. 
But  to  cut  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion even  further  would  be  disastrous. 
The  programs  long  plaiitied  as  part  of 
coordinated  attacks  to  strike  at  the  roots 
of  poverty  would  be  dangerously  affected. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
these  programs  and  their  potential  effect, 
I  read  to  you  from  a  list  submitted  for 
funding  by  the  Minneapolis  community 
action  program:  I 

A  family  planning  clii^c. 

An  experimental  Juniotr  high. 

A  reading  resource  cei^ter. 

Urban  area  summer  program,  cur- 
riculum development. 

A  small  business  developbient  center. 

A  youth  employment  service. 

A  post  high  school  counselor. 

A  neighborhood  servicejffenter. 

A  summer  work  training  program. 

The  amount  of  effort!  that  has  been 
put  into  plaiming  thes^i  programs — by 
officials  of  all  levels  of  government  and, 
most  importantly,  by  the  poor  them- 
selves— must  not  be  allpwed  to  go  to 
waste.  I  urge  the  greateist  expansion  of 
the  war  on  poverty  that  this  Congress 
finds  possible,  and  rejection  of  this 
amendment.  ! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TWa  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  MooRHEAD].  11 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  mH  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons]. I 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time,  also, 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons]. I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ihere  objection 
to  the  requests  of  the  geitlemen? 

There  was  no  objection.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thfe  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fropi  New  Jersey 

[Mr.  JOELSONl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Republican  substitute  has  ^en  called  by 
them  the  "Opportunity  dtusade." 

Mr.  CJhalrman,  I  havfe  read  of  the 
crusades  In  the  Midd'e  Aiges,  where  the 
crusaders  sallied  forth  to  save  the  in- 
fidels and  they  hacked  |^hem  up.  they 
mowed  them  down,  and  they  plowed  them 
under. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  afraid  that  this 
type  of  crusade  is  not  a  Musade  for  the 
poor,  but  a  crusade  agai^i^t  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would]  hope  that  the 
subsUtute  win  fail.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thf  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.    QmLLEN]    for    ong-half    minute. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yidW  my  time  to 
«ie  gentleman   from   Nd^  York    [Mr. 

GOODELLl.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  ikere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gewtleman  from 
Tennessee? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cederberg]  for  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
substitute  would  cost  $300  million  less 
than  the  proposed  war  on  poverty.  And, 
it  would  double  the  funds  for  community 
action.  It  would  fully  fund  the  Head- 
start  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  OEO  would  be  stripped 
of  responsibility  for  all  programs,  except 
the  community  action  program,  with 
twice  as  much  money  as  now  contained 
in  the  committee  bill,  and  VISTA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Job  Corps  would  be 
placed  imder  the  manpower  development 
and  retraining  program,  where  under 
such  program  an  evaluation  could  be 
made  as  to  whether  they  are  more  aptly 
placed  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be  a  State 
bonus  program,  a  program  designed  to 
bring  in  the  various  States  if  they  want 
to  give  money  in  addition  to  the  money 
which  is  contained  under  our  substitute 
and  the  committee  "bill.  We  have  the 
new  Industry  Youth  Corps  program  this 
year  which  is  designed  to  get  private 
enterprise  to  train  and  provide  produc- 
tive Jobs  to  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
type  youths  at  the  age  level  of  16  to  22. 
We  would  require  at  least  one-third 
representation  of  the  poor  on  the  com- 
munity action  boards  in  carrying  out  the 
various  aspects  of  these  progrsmis,  as 
well  as  balanced  representation  from 
other  elements  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Csillfomla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  legal  assistance  program,  but 
I  am  very  much  against  its  operation  In 
the  manner  set  forth  in  the  following 
letter  addressed  by  a  young  lawyer  in  my 
congressional  district  to  Senator  Mxm- 
phy: 

Clabx,  Bushman  &  Baldwin, 

Attohneys  at  Law. 

Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  September  23,  1966. 
Hon.  Georgk  Mttrpht, 
VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  MtmPHT :  I  viewed  with  great 
concern  and  appreciation  your  efforts  to  get 
the  War  on  Poverty  under  the  Hatch  Act. 
I  think  this  la  a  good  move. 

I  am  quite  concerned  with  the  way  that 
program  Is  developing.  As  the  enclosed 
clipping  Indicates  Senator  Alvln  Welngand, 
democrat  from  Santa   Barbara,  was  placed 


on  the  Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  recently 
formed  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
Program  which  is  funded  by  Sargent  Shrl- 
ver's  office.  The  office  here  In  Santa  Maria 
has  two  receptionists,  two  legal  secretaries, 
and  two  attorneys.  No  private  law  office 
between  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara  has 
four  secretary-receptionists,  and  yet  these 
people  will  be  competing  with  these  private 
offices.  Two  of  these  legal  secretaries  earn 
$100  a  month  more  than  the  highest  paid 
legal  secretary  In  the  community. 

The  attorneys  on  the  staff  are,  without 
any  experience,  among  the  htghest  paid  at- 
torneys in  the  area. 

The  spouse  of  one  of  the  attorneys  is  on 
the  Democrat  Central  Committee.  The  Dem- 
ocrat incumbent  state  senator  Is  on  their 
Board  of  Trustees. 

This  organization  appears  to  be  formed 
more  for  political  action  than  for  rendering 
legal  assistance. 

We  recently  had  occasion  to  represent  a 
business  man  who  had  elected  to  become  self- 
insured  In  the  operation  of  bis  automobile. 
He  had  an  accident  and  was  sued.  He  re- 
tained us  to  represent  him.  He  had  lost  his 
position  as  manager  of  a  major  concern  and 
was  reduced  to  employee's  status  with  an  at- 
tendant reduction  In  Income.  We  indicated 
to  him  we  realized  his  financial  plight  and 
worked  out  a  payment  program  where  he 
could  pay  us  $5.00  a  week  for  our  services. 
The  net  cost  to  him  probably  on  balance 
was  less  than  if  he  had  elected  to  have  in- 
surance. This  was  agreeable  with  him  and 
with  us.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  case  that 
we  expected  to  get  rich  on.  but  It  was  a  sit- 
uation in  which  he  needed  legal  assistance, 
and  we  agreed  to  represent  him  for  what  he 
could  afford  to  pay."  Half  way  through  the 
case,  he  and  the  war  on  poverty  got  together, 
and  the  war  on  poverty  said,  "You  don't  have 
to  hire  an  attorney  to  represent  you.  You 
qualify  for  legal  aid."  And  legal  aid  was 
rendered  to  him.  We  were  fired,  and  they 
represented  him  for  free. 

The  above  information  was  brought  to 
Congressman  Teagtte's  attention,  and  he 
wrote  Sargent  Shrlver,  who  In  turn,  sent  him 
the  enclosed  letter. 

Not©  by  Sargent  Shrlver's  letter  the  OEO 
8upi>osedly  is  not  going  to  underwrite  legal 
services  in  fee  generating  cases.  Not  only 
have  they  done  so  in  the  above  mentioned  ex- 
ample, but  I  understand  in  Santa  Maria  that 
the  CaHfomla  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram Is  assisting  people  in  tax  refund  cases. 
A  tax  refund  case,  though  it  may  generate 
only  a  small  fee,  does  generate  a  fee.  If  the 
I>erson  Is  capable  of  finding  an  attorney  who 
is  willing  to  represent  blm,  why  should  the 
rest  of  the  taxpayers  do  It? 

Many  of  the  same  kind  of  cases  that  we 
have  hitherto  considered  economically  mar- 
ginal, but  nonetheless  fee  generating,  are 
now  going  to  be  handled  by  OEO  funded 
lawyers.  This  Is  not  necessary,  and  it  is 
also  unwise. 

Even  the  largest  law  firms  In  our  area 
handle  cases  that  are  not  profitable.  They 
handle  them  because  this  is  their  obligation 
as  a  professional  person.  This  is  what  they 
owe  to  their  community.  Why  should  the 
government  step  in  and  handle  these  cases? 
The  government  wishing  to  subsidize  lawyers 
Is  one  thing,  but  seeking  to  destroy  the  con- 
tacts of  people  with  legal  problems  with 
regular  attorneys  is  another. 

I  would  suggest  one  of  the  most  economic 
way  of  seeing  poor  people  get  adequate  legal 
representation  Is  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  permit  the  recovery  of  attorney's  fees 
for  people  when  they  sue  their  government, 
or,  legislation  that  would  provide  for  direct 
payment  after  the  services  have  been 
rendered  by  a  private  attorney  to  either  the 
recipient  of  tbe  services,  or  tbe  recipient 
can  pay  the  attorney,  or  to  the  attorney  for 
rmderlng  the  services.    Either  system  should 
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provide  that  tbe  person  recelvlog  the  as- 
aUtance  pay  what  that  person  can  afford.  If 
he  cannot  afford  adequate  representation, 
then  what  he  can  pay  should  b«  supple- 
mented by  some  other  means.  ThU  certainly 
can  be  done  with  more  benefit  going  to  the 
poor  person,  fewer  high  salaries  paid  for 
bureaucrats  to  shuffle  the  papers  that  further 
deny  the  Individual  their  rights,  and  a 
greater  good  for  greater  number  at  a  lower 
coat. 

I  suppose  the  lawyers  of  today  are  In  the 
same  boat  the  medical  profession  was  In  a 
decade  ago.  They  are  unaware  of  what  Is 
actually  going  on,  and  they  are  confused 
about  what  to  do  about  It.  The  truth  of 
the  matter,  unfortunately,  la  that  the  legal 
profession  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  the 
new  demands  placed  upon  It  by  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.  There  simply  are 
not  enough  lawyers  to  go  around.  Just  as 
there  are  not  enough  doctors  to  go  around. 
But  there  is  one  basic  difference  between 
law  and  medicine,  and  that  11««  In  the  ability 
of  one  to  find  an  advocate  to  challenge  his 
government.  The  government  does  not  un- 
derwrite disease  and  Injury,  and  yet,  the 
government  does  a  lot  to  create  legal  prob- 
lems. Many  of  the  legal  problems  we  have 
to  wrestle  with  are  government  created, 
especially  when  we  deal  with  poor  people, 
aoclal  security,  welfare.  Insurance,  unem- 
ployment benefits,  disability  benefits,  federal 
torts  claims  act  cases,  and  problems  of  the 
working  man  against  his  government  sup- 
ported union.  These  are  aU  problems  that 
are  marginal  as  far  as  fee  generating  abUlty 
Is  concerned.  These  are  cases  in  which  at- 
torneys throughout  the  country  are  spending 
much  of  their  Ume  to  represent  their  clients. 
ft  would  seem  that  if  this  governmental 
agency  is  going  to  underwrite  these  claims 
against  other  governmental  agencies,  that 
there  would  be  a  more  efficient  way  of  doing 
It.  but  I  suppose  that  argument  U  moot  at 
this  pmlnt. 

I  attended  the  first  national  conference 
on  law  and  poverty  In  June  of  1965.  and 
Governor  Brown's  first  state  conference  on 
law  and  poverty  in  August  of  1965.  At  both 
of  these  conferences.  I  begged  the  powers 
to  consider  the  effects  of  their  decisions  to 
underwrite  one  side  against  another  In  an 
economic  struggle  which  had.  at  Its  origin, 
not  a  legal  cause,  but  an  economic  one.  I 
was  unable  to  find  an  answer  to  my  query 
as  to  what  Justice  was  served  by  defending 
a  tenant  about  to  be  evicted  by  his  land- 
lord for  nonpayment  of  rent,  when  the  basic 
facts  were  quite  simply  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  rent  in  question.  I  asked 
what  further  Justice  could  be  served  when 
the  landlord  looked  upon  that  rent  as  his 
whole  source  of  life  and  was  himself  in 
"poverty."  These  were  questions  which  are 
still  unanswered. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  make  you 
aware  of  what  is  happening  In  Santa  Bar- 
bara County,  California,  with  the  war  on 
poverty  and  the  CaUfomla  Rural  Legal  As- 
sistance Program.  It  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
being  biait  as  a  political  machine  for  selfish 
gain  to  clutter  the  courts  and  subvert  the 
rights  of  others.  If  the  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  Program  was  sincere  In 
assisting  the  rural  poor,  they  would  be  lo- 
cated In  Ouadalupe,  not  in  Santa  Maria, 
and  would  be  divorced  from  political  pres- 
sure. But  when  you  have  the  Board  of 
Trustees  nuule  up  by  an  Incximbent  Demo- 
crat senator  and  the  employees  married  to 
Democrat  Central  Committee  men.  you're 
faced  with  all  the  evUs  that  the  Hatch  Act 
was  designed  to  prevent,  albeit,  i>erhapa  more 
subtle. 

Very  truly  youn, 

Tto  BuuncAiT. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak 
nnanlmoua  coiuent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bononl  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
discussing  the  Economic  Opportimlty 
Amendments  of  1966.  When  the  admin- 
istration's war-on-poverty  programs 
were  first  proposed  In  1964,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  original  act.  My  support 
for  the  new  program  relied  on  its  prom- 
ise for  providing  needed  opportunities, 
especially  to  people  in  urban  areas,  such 
as  my  home  community  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  After  the  inception  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  I  watched  the  progress  of  its 
programs  carefully,  and  I  assisted  the 
community  action  program  in  Rochester 
in  getting  started.  Noting  the  worth- 
while programs  and  progress  that  had 
taken  place  after  the  first  year  in  my  own 
congressional  district,  I  again  supported 
the  war  on  poverty  when  the  Economic 
Opportunity  amendments  came  before 
us  in  1965.  While  I  had  noted  short- 
comings in  some  programs  in  other 
areas,  the  capably  led  and  efBclently 
run  community  action  program  in  Roch- 
ester demonstrated  to  me  that  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  had  served 
to  benefit  msmy  of  our  economically  de- 
prived citizens. 

In  the  past  year,  my  contacts  with  the 
Rochester  awnmunity  action  program, 
Action  for  a  Better  Community — 
ABC — have  been  Increasingly  close. 
Having  witnessed  their  success  in  ad- 
ministering the  Rochester  poverty  pro- 
gram in  the  past,  I  have  done  everything 
possible  to  insure  the  continuance  and 
expsmsion  of  their  services  in  our  city's 
impoverished  areas. 

In  order  to  show  more  specifically  the 
strides  made  by  ABC  in  Rochester,  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point,  the  re- 
port of  Otis  E.  Pinley.  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector of  Action  for  a  Better  Community, 
which  he  presented  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  ABC  board  last  June: 
Repokt  bt  Otis  E.  PiNurr.  Jr..  Exbcuttvx 

DntKCToa,  Action  fob  a  Brrm  CoMMXTNirr, 

Inc..    Annual    Mekting,    Junk    29,    1966, 

rochxstes.  n.y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  ABC 
Board.  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  this  after- 
noon on  a  Community  In  Change.  This 
change  is  viewed  through  the  program  ac- 
tivities and  operations  of  Action  for  a  Better 
Community,  Inc.  and  covers  the  period  June 
1,  1966  through  June  30th,  1966.  I  will  not 
recite  a  mass  of  statistics  about  the  program 
during  this  period  for  two  primary  reasons. 
First,  much  of  the  statistical  InformaUon 
has  already  been  reported  publicly  through 
the  press  during  the  year  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports we  have  Issued  from  the  various  proj- 
ects. The  second  reason  Is  that  the  human 
element,  services  to  the  poor,  can  often  be 
lost  in  a  mass  of  statjUcs.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  is  review  with  you  our  programs, 
problems,  and  progress  In  the  year  ahead. 

Tour  Executive  Dj-ector  assumed  responsi- 
bilities on  the  first  of  June  a  year  ago.  follow- 
ing the  very  capable  le.idershlp  of  the  Interim 
co-directors,  namely.  Dr.  Walter  Llfton  and 
Dr.  Walter  Cooper.  The  Immediate  task  was 
to  translate  the  grants  received  by  these  two 
gentlemen  Into  action  programs  and  services 
for  our  citizens  In  the  Rochester  conxmunlty. 
This  task  was  attempted  In  terms  of  four 


major  goals  or  objectives  of  the  commuoltT 
action  ttgency. 

1.  The  coordination  and  development  or 
services. 

2.  The  Involvement  of  the  people  who  most 
need  help. 

3,  The  stlmulAtlon  of  change. 

4,  Total  mobilisation  of  the  community. 
Prom  the  very  outset,  we  were  faced  with  a 

series  of  major  problems.  Of  critical  im- 
portance,  of  course,  was  the  Involvement  of 
residents  of  the  areas  to  be  served.  Here  our 
Citizens  Advisory  Council,  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Kathryn  Terrell  and  as- 
Blsted  by  many  stalwart  citizens  In  the  com- 
mtmity.  gave  the  Executive  Director  and  the 
agency  Invaluable  assistance  and  giUdance 
and  help,  such  as  counsel  related  to  the  se- 
lection of  personnel,  Interpretetlons  on  the 
various  aspects  of  each  Individual  project 
contacts  of  and  with  Individuals  In  the  com- 
munity which  might  be  important  in  the 
execution  of  the  program,  and  in  many  other 
ways  which  could  not  be  documented  but  for 
which  the  Executive  Is  eternally  gratefiU. 

An  inunedlate  problem  was  the  need  to 
recruit  and  to  obtain  personnel  for  the  ac- 
tivlties  which  were  Jxist  getting  under  way 
This  Included  the  hiring  of  two  key  Individ.^ 
uals,  namely,  the  Administrators  of  our  Title 
I  and  Title  II  programs.  In  a  sense,  we  had 
to  make  an  unorthodox  crash  effort  in  order 
that  the  program  get  started.  This  meant 
that.  In  some  Instances,  tried  and  tested 
traditional  approaches  of  selection  and  re- 
cruitment had  to  give  way  because  of  prac- 
tical expediency.  At  this  time,  we  had  ap- 
proximately eight  persons  on  the  staff  of 
ABC,  Including  your  Executive  Director,  the 
Business  Manager,  two  secretaries  and  four 
persons  on  the  Lighted  Schoolhouse  steff. 
We  had  to  secure  personnel  to  man  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which  Included 
the  hiring  of  a  Project  Director,  a  number  of 
counselors  and  group  leaders. 

During  this  early  critical  period,  there 
were  some  delays  in  getting  our  grants,  both 
at  the  Federal  level  and  at  the  State  level. 
Following  receipt  of  information  that  our 
funds  had  been  approved  as  of  a  certain  date, 
we  were  already  passed  the  actual  starting 
date  for  some  projects  which  caused  ftmds, 
which  we  would  normally  have  begun  to 
expend  from  the  date  of  the  Inception  of  the 
pn>gram,  not  to  be  utilized  because  of  the 
delays. 

The  summer  of  1965  was  also  the  summer 
of  ao  called  Crash  Programs.  The  commu- 
nity of  Rochester  submitted  an  application  to 
the  Office  of  Ekx^nomic  Opportunity  for  a  spe- 
cial program  which  was  designed  to  assist 
young  people  above  and  beyond  the  other 
funded  programs  by  ABC.  These  summer 
programs  were  to  be  conducted  by  the  City 
Recreation  Bureau,  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  City-County  Youth  Board  and  ABC.  All 
required  recruitment  of  personnel  for  the 
short  period  of  two  and  a  half  months  during 
the  siunmer.  As  a  result,  we  had  to  give  way 
and  defer  other  vitally  Important  activities 
In  order  to  assure  that  our  summer  effort 
could  be  successfully  mounted  and  our  young 
people  In  Rochester  could  be  assisted  during 
a  most  vital  period  of  the  year.  During  the 
peak  of  the  sununer  activity,  we  were  able 
to  Involve  more  than  1500  Rochester  boys 
and  girls  In  a  variety  of  wcrthwhlle  activities, 
Including  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
various  recreation  and  day  camp  activities 
and  educational  efforts  through  our  Lighted 
Schoolhouse. 

Internally,  ABC  was  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  building  an  administrative  team,  a 
housekeeping  force,  to  provide  leadership  in 
management  and  fiscal  responsibility  while 
at  the  same  time  It  was  challenged  to  put  In 
operation  seven  programs  of  major  dimen- 
sions, each  of  which,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, would  be  unprecedented  In  any  given 
community.  There  was  an  external  problem 
which  the  agency  had  to  cope  with  also. 
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This  problem  was  due  to  tiie  fact  the  anti- 
poverty  program  was  so  new  that  there  were 
many  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions 
in  all  levels  of  the  community  as  to  what 
tbe  program  was  designed  to  do,  what  It 
could  accomplish,  what  Itj  could  not  accom- 
plish. I 

The  community,  partlciilarly  the  poor  com- 
munity, had  been  condltioaed  to  the  relative 
large  sums  of  money  which  had  been  funded 
to  Rochester  for  Its  war  on  poverty.  Not 
having  seen  visible  evidence  of  any  activity 
up  until  this  point,  there  were  naturally 
questions  raised  as  to  what  was  happening 
to  the  money  and  who  was  getting  it.  The 
stories  appearing  in  the  Rational  press  did 
not  help  to  allay  these  fears  and  suspicions. 

During  this  period,  criticisms  were  levied 
against  Action  for  a  Bettef  Conununlty  with 
respect  to  the  compositictn  of  its  Board  of 
Directors,  vrith  respect  to  the  involvement  of 
the  poor,  with  respect  tol  services  rendered. 
The  curious  thing  howeves,  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  criticism  leveled  m  the  agency  d\ir- 
Ing  this  period  was  leveled  by  groups  and 
organizations  who  had  ne^r  once  consulted 
with  the  agency  or  organisation  to  determine 
the  accuracy  of  these  reziuirkB.  In  spite  of 
these  problems.  Action  fo»  a  Better  Commu- 
nity has  moved  steadily  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  providing  help  wl^h.  for,  and  by  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  poor  community 
tn  tlUs  area. 

On  the  subject  of  Involi  ^ment  of  the  poor, 
several  things  can  be  said.  (1)  The  program 
is  entirely  voluntary  In  nature — people  can 
choose  to  participate  or  n<  it  to  participate,  as 
is  the  choice  of  every  cltU  en  in  a  democracy. 
(2)  According  to  Sargent  Shriver,  National 
Director  of  the  anti-poverty  program,  there 
are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  poor  can 
and  should  be  Involved  Inj  programs.  One,  of 
course,  is  in  employment.  Here  In  Rochester. 
ABC  has  consistently  pla|ined  for  a  number 
of  job  opportunities  that  would  go  to  un- 
skilled persons  In  every  ine  of  Its  projects. 
This  has  been  a  practice  f  iom  the  very  incep- 
tion, the  program  was  never  Intended  as  a 
mass  employment  program  or  a  public  works 
project.  The  second  method  of  Involvement 
of  the  poor  In  the  program  has  to  do  with 
their  role  on  policy-making  bodies. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  delib- 
erately established  two  policy  groups  in  order 
to  provide  as  broad  a  bkee  as  possible  for 
community  representaUoti.  In  Rochester, 
ABC  has  both  groups.  Sopie  cities  have  only 
one.  We  have  a  govemlhg  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  we  have  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  Is  a  pol- 
icy advisory  body  who  elfects  its  own  repre- 
sentation to  serve  on  thia  overall  Board  of 
Directors.  According  to  ^e  Constitution  of 
ABC,  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Council  has  a 
majority  of  votes  on  the]  ABC  Board.  It  Is 
worth  noting  here  that  tlit  Vice  President  of 
ABC  comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Cotmcll  and  Is  I  t^ao  a  resident  of 
the  area  to  be  served.  Membership  to  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Counc^U  Is  open  to  any 
citizen.  Irrespective  of  ra^e.  creed,  or  color 
who  resides  In  the  area  to  be  served. 

Citizen  participation  litcommlttee  activity 
Is  not  restricted  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
or  Citizens'  Advisory  Coiincil.  Our  neigh- 
borhood Service  Information  Centers  have 
an  advisory  group  of  residents  in  the  area  of 
the  Service  Centers  who  meet  regularly  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  Improving  not 
only  the  operation  of  the  Service  Center  but 
of  Improving  the  servlceB  to  the  people  in 
the  neighborhoods.  A  third  method  of  in- 
volving residents  In  the  aitvas  to  be  served  Is 
through  direct  services.  Here,  every  project 
of  ABC  to  date  has  Involved  the  poor.  This 
Includes  the  Work,  Education,  Training  Cen- 
ters, where  adults  are  enrolled  in  Manpower 
Training  Courses  and  then  employed  on  the 
yWETC  staff  and  the  neighborhood  chUdren 
y  are  enroUed  In  the  Centiers,  thereby  allow- 
ing their  parents  an  opportunity  to  work 


during  the  day.  The  Head  Start  program 
enrolls  pre-scbool  age  children,  sdl  of  whom 
came  from  our  critical  areas  of  the  commu- 
nity which  we  are  to  assist. 

A  most  dramatic  example  of  involvement 
of  residents,  not  only  In  services,  but  also  In 
employment.  Is  in  the  story  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  During  the  peak  of  op- 
eration last  year,  our  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  was  able  to  put  money  directly  into 
the  pockets  of  young  people  and  their  fami- 
lies In  the  amount  well  over  $100,000.00. 

Before  proceeding  fiu-ther.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  our  finan- 
cial structure.  In  the  midst  of  criticism  and 
misunderstanding,  we  sometimes  fail  to  re- 
member that  one  of  the  greatest  areas  of 
concern  about  local  anti-poverty  programs 
around  the  country  has  been  In  the  manage- 
ment of  finances  available  for  programs.  It 
Is  tn  this  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  feel  that 
ABC  has  established  a  creditable  record. 
During  the  summer  of  1965,  we  established  a 
payroll  accounting  system  with  an  outside 
agency.  We  found  this  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical method  of  expediting  our  payroll 
which,  diuing  some  periods,  involves  more 
than  600  people  dtulng  any  given  week. 

This  plan  set  Into  operation  In  Rochester 
is  now  a  plan  which  Is  recommended  by  OEO 
for  other  agencies  around  the  country.  While 
we  do  not  claim  credit  for  any  originality 
In  this  area,  we  do  vrlsh  to  emphasize  that 
with  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  our 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  accounting  firm 
of  Price  Waterhouse,  we  have  been  able  to 
manage  our  affairs  In  a  most  business-like 
fashion.  This  Is  documented  In  the  audits 
done  both  by  Price  Waterhouse  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  date. 

As  a  catalyst  for  change,  ABC  is  moving 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  more  effective  co- 
ordination In  development  of  services  be- 
tween and  with  other  agencies  and  institu- 
tions In  the  community.  We  have  been 
conducting  a  series  of  meetings  with  the 
Youth  Board,  the  City  officials,  with  other 
youth-serving  agencies,  such  as  the  YMCA, 
Girl  Scouts,  YWCA,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  determining  how  we 
might  best  meet  the  youth  needs  of  our 
citizens  through  a  combined  effort  In  which 
ABC  wlU  play  Its  role  and  other  orgazilza- 
tlons  will  play  their  roles. 

Increasingly,  the  business  and  industrial 
community,  not  only  Is  cooperating  with 
ABC  In  the  development  of  more  effective 
utUlzatlon  of  manpower  resources,  but  also 
the  business  and  Industrial  community  Is 
offering  help  and  services  to  ABC.  One  ex- 
ample. Is  the  assistance  being  given  to  Mr. 
David  Anderson,  our  Title  I  Administrator, 
in  the  development  of  a  motivation  project 
for  young  people  using  audiovisual  equip- 
ment. This  project  which  started  slowly  Is 
beginning  to  expand  on  an  Increasingly  ac- 
celerated basis. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  along  with 
Xerox  and  others,  made  major  contributions 
in  the  early  development  of  the  agency.  The 
City  of  Rochester  and  the  Community  Chest 
both  made  caah  contributions  whUe  the 
County  of  Monroe  furnished  the  headquar- 
ters building  for  ABC. 

A  major  goal  of  ABC  Is  fuU  mobUlzatlon  of 
the  resources  of  the  community.  Although 
such  mobilization  may  take  months  or  years, 
there  already  is  evidence  of  continuous  and 
encouraging  progress.  This  mobilization  of 
the  resources  requires  planned  and  adaptable 
methods  of  increasing  public  awarenees  of 
the  problem  eind  Issues,  as  well  as  specific 
efforts  to  enlist  the  social,  educational, 
spiritual,  governmental,  civic  and  economic 
leaders  and  organizations. 

As  a  step  in  this  direction,  your  Executive 
Director  has  been  involved  in  more  than  70 
speaking  engagements  during  the  year.  Con- 
trary to  the  beUef  and  opinion  of  some,  this 
effort  was  not  designed  for  subtirbla  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor.    Speaking  engagements 


have  been  conducted  across  the  metropolitan 
community  for  the  purpose  of  Interpreting 
to  the  total  community  the  problem  and 
nature  of  poverty.  Its  effects  and  what  all  of 
MM  must  do  as  citizens  to  eradicate  the  misery 
and  suffering  from  all  of  our  people.  This 
effort  has  been  multiplied  by  many  members 
of  our  staff  who  have  labored  long  and  ardu- 
ously evenings  and  weekends  so  that  we 
might  achieve  the  consensus  necessary  to  do 
a  first-class  commtinlty  Job,  but  also  to  cre- 
ate the  understanding  of  the  needs  and  to 
grope  for  methods  and  approaches  In  which 
we  can  all  help  each  other  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty for  all  time. 

In  short,  during  the  Initial  tuning  up 
period  of  ABC,  we  have  tried  to  be  many 
things  to  many  people.  We  have  tried  to  in- 
terpret to  all  types  of  organizations  and 
groups.  Including  the  poor,  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  anti-poverty  program. 
We  have  tried  to  create  hope  where  there 
was  much  despair.  We  have  tried  to  Insist 
that  following  reduction  of  federal  spending 
for  the  anti-poverty  program  as  presently  re- 
quired by  law  In  1967,  the  community  must 
be  In  a  position  to  pick  up  Its  share  of  the 
burden.  It  Is  my  personal  feeling  to  the 
members  of  this  Board,  that  without  such 
continuing  oonununlcatlon  with  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the;  metropolitan  Rochester  commu- 
nity, we  might  not  move  a  step  further  to- 
ward realization  of  this  community-wide 
support. 

Having  reported  thus  far.  a  logical  ques- 
tion would  be,  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
First  and  foremost.  I  would  offer  the  opinion 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  past  year  that 
a  major  need  of  the  poor  In  the  community 
of  Rochester  Is  more  Jobs.  We  are  not 
equipped  in  ABC  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
type  of  Jobs  that  many  people  would  like  to 
receive.  This  raises  a  question  as  to  what 
else  can  be  done  about  about  the  Job  problem 
for  the  poor,  generally,  unskilled,  worker  In 
our  community.  Some  have  suggested  a 
form  Qt  public  works  program,  others  have 
suggested  the  absorption  of  these  workers 
Into  Industry  at  this  time.  We  must  all  be 
aware  we  are  still  faced  with  problems  of 
training,  education  and  upgrading  for  an 
industry  which  Is  basically  one  of  technol- 
ogy In  this  area.  ABC  will  address  Itself  to 
this  problem  and  its  solution  during  the 
coming  year. 

Another  major  i»-oblem  of  the  poor  in 
Rochester,  of  which  all  of  you  are  avrare.  Is 
the  problem  of  Inadequate  housing.  ABC 
does  not  have  a  specific  charge  at  the  moment 
for  major  activities  In  the  area  of  housing  for 
the  poor.  However,  we  will  establish  a  com- 
mittee of  representative  citizens  to  deter- 
mine ways  and  means  In  which,  through  the 
poverty  program,  we  can  lend  our  weight  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  earnestly  con- 
cerned with  better  housing  for  our  citizens. 
We  will  continue,  to  the  extent  that  we 
may  be  fimded  by  the  federal  government, 
to  provide  those  services  already  in  opera- 
tion, such  as  our  Lighted  Schoolhouse,  Work, 
Education  and  Training  Centers,  Neighbor- 
hood Service  Centers.  Family  Children's  Cen- 
ter, Head  Start,  and  Nelgiaborhood  Youth 
Corps.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  this 
Board  and  to  the  public  that  ABC,  AcUon  for 
a  Better  Community,  planned  an  expansion 
of  approximately  $1,000,000.00  In 'program 
effort  for  the  fiscal  year  beglimlng  July  I. 
1966.  We  were  encovu-aged  to  do  this  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  wanted 
to  do  this  on  the  basis  of  our  experience  and 
needs  In  the  Rochester  community.  Our 
proposals  would  have  resulted  In  an  Increase 
of  Jobs  for  the  poor  and  significant  new  op- 
portunities. 

It  la  Important  to  report  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  proposals  submitted  by  ABC  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  refiecta 
on  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  not  yet  au- 
thorized new  monies  for  the  anti-poverty 
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program.  Bad  this  b«en  the  cue,  we  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  In  a  strong  position 
to  provide  more  effective  aerrlces  to  our  clt- 
laena  In  this  cocunimlty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  attempted  to  high- 
light some  of  the  growing  pains  In  getting  a 
■mall,  but  potentially  large,  program  under 
way  In  the  Rochester  community.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  sincere  help,  tinderstand- 
Ing  and  constructive  criticism.  We  have  In- 
volved the  poor.  This  does  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  we  cannot  do  better.  Now  that  we 
are  coming  ol  age,  we  will  strengthen  our 
efforts.  We  will  shore  up  the  dam.  We  will 
strive  to  fulfill  our  mission  which,  simply 
put.  Is  to  provide  a  new  way  of  life  for  the 
poor  so  that  together  we  can  fulflU  the 
American  dream. 

Unfortunately.  I  do  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  lead  my  colleagues  on  a  tour 
of  the  ABC  program  installations  in 
Rochester.  A  few  moments  witnessing 
the  "Lighted  Schoolhouse"  or  "Walking 
Teachers,"  or  "Project  Headstart"  pro- 
grams in  action  would  be  more  Instruc- 
tive than  anything  I  might  say  here. 

One  of  the  keys  to  success  of  the 
Rochester  program  has  been  the  inte- 
grated involvement  of  every  segment  of 
the  community  in  its  administration. 
City  ofBcials,  representatives  of  the  poor, 
and  business  leaders  have  all  contributed 
to  ABC's  efforts  to  upgrade  the  lot  of 
Rochester's  poor. 

In  fact,  Rochester  business  has  not 
limited  its  contribution  in  the  poverty 
effort  to  Rochester's  local  program.  Two 
large  firms  in  the  area  are  prime  con- 
tractors currently  running  Job  Corps 
camps  in  Appalachia. 

One  of  these  firms,  Graflex,  Inc.,  a 
division  of  General  Precision,  has  re- 
cently taken  on  the  management  of  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Camp  in  Union 
County,  Ky.    This  facility  was  formerly 
operated  by  Southern  niinois  University, 
and  it  had  experienced  several  discour- 
aging reversals  in  the  past,  including  a 
well -publicized  riot  last  year.     Under 
Graflex.  which  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
pioneering  companies  in  modem  educa- 
tional techniques,  Breckinridge  is  show- 
ing marked  success.    At  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
RzcoRD  some  background   material  on 
the   progress   that   has   been   made   at 
Breckinridge.     Not  included   with   this 
material  are  more  than  60  letter  from 
leading  citizens  in  the  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  communities  around  the  Job 
Corps  Center  which  testify  to  the  ac- 
ceptance among  Its  neighbors.     I  have 
Included  a  comprehensive  series  of  arti- 
cles on  Breckinridge,  authored  by  jour- 
nalist Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Genesee  Valley  Newspapers  in 
the  Rochesto:  area. 
The  material  follows: 
OaAFiA  Inc.,  Gknxkal  Pbzcision. 

^Rochester,  N.T.,  July  14. 1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Hokton, 
1220  Longworth  House  Offlce  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAx  FuitK:  As  you  know,  Qraflex  haa 
been  Involved  at  Breckinridge,  commencing 
Btorch  1st,  under  a  subcontract  pursuant  to 
which  we  have  been  effecting  an  orderly 
transition  of  administration  from  Southern 
Illinois  University  to  Orafiez.  Oommendng 
on  July  lat.  Orallez  became  tke  prime  con- 
tractor. 
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Enclosed  herewith  please  find  a  copy  of 
the  press  release  made  In  Rochester  under 
date  of  June  2nd,  with  respect  to  the  award 
of  the  OEO  contract  to  Graflex.  Please  note 
our  sincere  statement — "It  Is  not  enough  for 
business  to  be  profit  oriented  alone.  To  be 
truly  successful,  business  must  have  a  social 
conscience." 

Also  enclosed  please  find  copies  of  a  few 
of  the  63  letters  which  were  received  from 
citizens  In  the  Evansvllle/Breckemldge  area, 
regarding  the  Job  Corps  operation  at  Breck- 
enrldge  which.  Incidentally,  Is  about  36  miles 
south  of  Evansvllle.  Please  note  that  these 
are  not  just  empty  pious  expressions  of  com- 
mendation, but  reflect  considered  judgment. 
Several  of  the  letters  recognize  the  fact  that 
problems  have  to  be  overcome,  but  conclude 
that  the  objectives  justify  the  risks. 

Another  enclosure  is  comprised  of  the 
questions  and  answers  for  a  television  pro- 
gram In  which  I  participated  In  Evansvllle 
on  June  32nd,  for  broadcast  on  the  program 
"Viewpoint."  Station  WTVW,  on  July  3rd. 

To  sxunmarlze  the  situation  briefly,  may 
I  cite  the  following  which  Is  now  based  on 
some  measure  of  experience: 

1.  As  anyone  visiting  Breckinridge  will  see, 
soimd  businesslike  principles  coupled  with 
modem  educational  teclmlques,  can  pro- 
duce Impressive  results. 

Instead  of  being  doomed  to  a  useless  life 
on  relief  (or  worse),  disadvantaged  young 
men,  through  Job  Corpe,  are  being  taught 
a  vocation  enabUng  them  to  become  self- 
sufficient  citizens. 

Expressed  differently,  for  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $6,000  per  corpsman  (at  Breckin- 
ridge), we  may  be  saving  society  the  cost  of 
keeping  a  family  on  relief  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  between  $75,000  and  $100,000  In  a 
lifetime. 

2.  Just  as  we  are  training  disadvantaged 
young  men,  so,  also.  Job  Corps  at  Breck- 
inridge is  appljring  multimedia  educational 
techniques  which,  being  successful  In  this 
setting,  will  be  of  benefit  in  furthering  the 
total  educational  process. 

3.  Given  the  opportunity  and  suitable  en- 
couragement, corpsmen  at  Breckinridge  wlU 
prove  themselves  to  have  a  genuine  Interest 
In  community  service — in  Evansvllle.  In  nar- 
tlcular: 

(a)  A  group  of  corpsmen  have  cleaned  up 
unsightly  lots  on  South  Evans  Street  In 
Evansvllle. 

(b)  A  plan  Is  under  way  pursuant  to  which 
Breckinridge  corpsmen  and  staff  members 
are  being  blood-typed.  In  anticipation  of  a 
blood  donor  program  in  the  Pall. 

(c)  Corpsmen  from  the  Breckinridge  Rec- 
reation Aide  training  program  have  volun- 
teered to  be  of  service  in  Evansvllle  Nursing 
Homes — thus  serving  the  dual  purpose  of  a 
good  learning  experience  and  a  useful  service 
to  the  community. 

(d)  A  Breckinridge  singing  group,  known 
as  "The  Gospel  Tones,"  makes  frequent  radio 
and  television  apt>earance8  In  the  area.  Al- 
ready they  have  appeared  at  civic  functions 
and  at  a  Baptist  Convention  In  Mt.  Vernon. 
Illinois. 

4.  Breckinridge  corpsmen  graduates  are 
beginning  to  make  a  reputation  for  them- 
selves on  the  outside. 

Between  May  1st  and  June  30th,  64  grad- 
uates have  completed  their  training  In  Auto 
Mechanics,  Retail  Sales,  Recreation  Aide,  and 
Service  Station  Specialist,  and  their  numbers 
will  be  increased  In  frequency  In  the  months 
to  come. 

For  example,  one  such  graduate  la  now 
working  In  our  own  Graflex  Photo  Studio  as  a 
Photo  Technician.  This  corpsman  graduate, 
Ray  Treat,  is  doing  a  good  Job  and  Tnav^ng 
friends  both  for  himself  and  Job  Corps. 

Since  OEO's  Job  Corps  Program  Involves  a 
cooatderable  amount  of  pioneering,  both  In 
procedures  and  techniques.  It  U  not  sxirprls- 


Ing  that  there  have  been  problems  In  getting 
things  under  way.  Recognizing  that  Job 
Corps  starts  with  nearly  100%  dropouu 
makes  the  Job  more  difficult  but,  at  the  same 
time,  more  challenging.  The  opportunities 
to  beneflt  society  more  than  Justify  the  in- 
herent risks. 

I  hope  that  you  will  visit  Breckinridge  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  see  for  yourself  all 
that  is  being  accomplished. 
Sincerely, 

O.  C.  WHrrAKXB,  Chairman. 

GxATLEx  Awarded  Contract  for  Job  Corps 
Program 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  June  2,  1966. — Graflex 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Precision  Equip- 
ment  Corportlon,  will  operate  the  Breckin- 
ridge Job  Corps  Center  at  Morganfield,  Ken- 
tucky, beginning  July  i  imder  a  contract 
announced  today  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  In  Washington. 

The  contract  provides  $12,388,000  In  funds 
for  the  administration  of  the  Center  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1967  and  caUs  for 
Graflex  to  train  a  peak  enrollment  of  up  to 
2000  Job  Corps  volunteers  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  A  staff  of  approximately  700  will 
be  engaged  by  Graflex  for  the  program  at 
Breckinridge. 

Administration  of  the  facility  has  prevl- 
ously  been  the  responsiblUty  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  which  Graflex  has  served 
under  a  management  consulting  contract 
since  early  March  In  order  to  prepare  for  a 
smooth  takeover  from  the  former  adminis- 
tration. 

James  R.  Pomear,  director  of  the  Job  Corps 
Center,  wUl  continue  In  that  post,  and  a 
large  number  of  dedicated  members  of  the 
staff  win  also  continue  to  serve,  accordlnit 
to  Gaylord  C.  Whltaker,  Graflex  board  chalr^ 
man. 

In  annoimclng  the  award  of  the  contract 
Whltaker  said:  "The  receipt  of  this  contract 
is  a  significant  event  In  the  history  of  our 
company.  We  have  an  important  stake  in 
the  educational  field  and  beUeve  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  training  disadvantaged  young  men 
to  become  self-reUant,  tax-paying  clUzens, 
instead  of  a  prospective  bvuden  on  society. 
At  the  same  time,  this  places  us  squarely  in 
the  middle  of  the  growing  educational  mar- 
ket were  we  can  apply  practical,  yet  Innova- 
tive training  techniques  designed  to  extend 
the  skill  and  usefulness  of  the  indispensable 
yet  llnUted  number  of  teachers  available. 

"We  have  entered  this  program  with  our 
eyes  wide  open,  recognizing  both  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  opportunities.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  problems  in  certain  phases  of 
the  program,  and  Brecklru-ldge  has  had  Its 
share.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  convinced 
that  sound  business  principles  coupled  with 
complete  24-hour  corpsmen  involvement,  ac- 
companied by  good  communications  and  firm 
but  fair  discipline,  should  minimize  reoccur- 
rence of  such  difficulties.  We  beUeve  strongly 
In  the  underlying  philosophy  and  the  goals 
of  the  Job  Corps.  We  believe  that  we  should 
make  commitment  to  the  nation — that  we 
should  bring  our  experience  to  bear  as  a  vital 
element  in  reducing  poverty  and  the  dangers 
Inherent  therein. 

"It  Is  not  enough  for  business  to  be  profit 
oriented  alone.  To  be  truly  successful,  busi- 
ness must  have  a  social  conscience." 

Job  Corps  Centers  have  been  established 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  to  provide 
basic  education  and  work  skill  training  for 
young  men  age  16  through  21,  many  of  whom 
are  school  dropouts  and  have  been  unem- 
ployable. The  Job  Corps  program  Is  a  key 
element  In  the  Johnson  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty.  The 
nationwide  program  Is  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  headed  by 
Sargent  Shrlver. 
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G.  C.  Whitaker  Intervisv'  on  "Viewpoint," 
WrrH  Don  Schultz,  Jui«  22,  1966,  WTVW, 
Channei.   7,   EvANSviLLk,   Ind.,   Broadcast 

JUtT  3  1  I 

1.  gxatlex  piWs? 

1.  Complete  corpsman  I  involvement  on 
round-the-clock  basis.  Emphasis  on  the 
whole  man.  i 

Learn  to  read — not  Just  to  read,  but  to 
master  a  vocation.  Same)  with  math,  and 
other  basic  skills.  | 

2.  Tie  training,  work  pWram,  recreation 
and  rest  Into  one  anotheil  ifor  mutual  sup- 
port— "Area  Concept."         ] 

3.  Develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  by  hav- 
ing corpsmen  participate  in  establishing 
rules  and  regulations  as  wdU  as  discipline. 

4.  Satellite  program  bei  Ore  completion — 
Evansvllle,  St.  Louis,  LovifevlUe,  Nashville, 
Atlanta. 

Apply  work  habits  on  the  Job  before  gradu- 
ation. Smooth  out  difflcities  before  de- 
parture. I 

6.  Conununity  Cooperati  :ifei : 

(a)  Blood  bank,  firefigaiting,  emergency 
support  (blood  typing),  cart^men  and  staff. 

(b)  Citizens  welcome  to  i  teit  and  ask  ques- 
tions. I 

8.  Functional  facilities— Iflultlmedia  tech- 
niques. I 

2.  ddteb  from  ^rn? 
We  recognize  that  It  Is  dasier  to  second- 
guess  than  to  initiate.  J 

1.  Sound  business  prlnci  Hes — ^budgets,  or- 
ganization charts,  data  proniessing. 

2.  Clear-cut  communications. 

3.  Well  defined  objectives— understood  bv 
all.  T  ' 

4.  Finn,  but  fair,  dlsdpU  :^e. 

3.   DITFERENCE  BETWEEN   Bt  $1NESSLIKE  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  APPli^ACH? 

1.  Academic  haze  is  remcited. 
3.  Costs  are  controlled. 

3.  Experience   In   on-Job 
work. 

4.  If  you  want   a  tough 
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training  put  to 


-   „^  Job  done — do  It 
yourself.    (Industry  has  lea -oed  this.) 

INHKRBNT  PROBLEMS   II  r    TAKING   OVER 
CONTRACT?     ' 

1.  Avoid  "new  broom"  teitjptation— retvim 
the  good — eliminate  the  unEBtlsfactory. 

2.  Make  effective  xise  of  faplllties,  personnel 
»nd  Inventory — at  the  samfe  time  not  a  re- 
tread of  the  old  program. 

3.  Correct  past  mistakes  p»ithout  creating 
new  and  different  problems. ' 

S.   IMMKOIATX  OPKRATINf  PROBLEMS? 

1.  Staffing. 

2.  Providing  continuity 
services. 

3.  Conunanding  respect  ^ 
operation  from  area  residents. 

4.  Using  local  services,  fJolUties  and  per- 
wnnel  to  fullest  extent  possible. 

5.  Responding  to  local  nfeeds  and  deelres 
M  well  as  serving  the  nation.) 

S.    WHAT  TTFE  OF 

1.  Basic  sklUs — reading 
metlc. 

2.  Cross-occupational 
pleasing  personality,   neat, 
patriotism,  mutual  respect 

3.  Vocational  skills,  such  as:  Auto  me- 
tMnlcs.  food  services,  machflnists,  landscape 
gardening,  recreational  aides,  electronics 
rttalllng,  small  motor  repair.! 

7.   HOW   ABB  CORPSMEN   Ta&INXDT 

1.  Programed  InstrucUon: 
(a)  Each  at  his  own  rate, 
(*>)  Step-off  points.  I 

<c)  lYalned  to  a  "standan  *  rather  than  to 
»  grade."  T 

>.  "Live"  with  teachers  aiad  counaelon — 
found-the-clock — ^family  baita. 
OXn 1621— Part  HI 


operations  and 
d  gaining  co- 


ining? 

iting  and  arlth- 

mis — politeness, 
promptness. 


3.  Multimedia:  Overhead  projectors,  film- 
strips,  movies — modern  audiovisual  tech- 
niques as  well  as  standard  methods. 

4.  On-Job  training. 

8.    WILL  GRAFLEX   HIRX  GRADUATES? 

1.  Yes.  where  applicable. 

Example:  Success  with  a  Breckinridge 
graduate,  Ray  Treat,  Laboratory  Technician 
apprentice.  Photographer  trainee. 

8.    HOW    ARE    CORPSMEN    BECRtTITED? 

1.  Community  Action  groups,  unemploy- 
ment offices,  social  agencies. 

2.  Tests: 

(a)  Intelligence  and  health  must  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

(b)  No  serious  criminal  record. 

(c)  No  sex  deviates. 

3.  Desire  to  Improve  self.  (Voluntary 
program.) 

10.  IS      NATIONAL      CRITICISM      OF      JOB      CORPS 

JT7STIFIEO? 

1.  Yes,  in  some  cases. 

2.  Some  problems  must  be  expected  when 
you  start  with  100  percent  dropouts. 

3.  Instead  of  being  a  drag  on  nation's  eco- 
nomy, corpsmen  can  contribute  to  society. 

4.  Can't  promise  perfection  where  people 
are  Involved. 

5.  Don't  blame  the  whole  program  because 
of  Isolated  failures. 

6.  Don't  throw  away  the  wagon  because 
of  the  squeak. 

7.  Even  if  some  are  not  salvaged,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  an  economic  success. 

Average  family  on  relief  costs  $75,000/ 
$100,000  in  a  lifetime  versus  estimated  cost 
of  $6,000  per  Breckinridge  graduate. 

11.  HOW    WILL    GRAFLEX   OVERCOME    PROBLEMS? 

1.  Deep  dedication — a  truly  successful 
company  must  have  a  social  conscience  as 
well  as  economic  health. 

2.  Applying  innovative,  yet  sound,  busi- 
ness principles. 

3.  Concentrating  on  the  real  objectives — 
buUdlng  self-sufficient  citizens. 

12.  SECUBITT — HOW    IS    THIS    STRENGTHENED? 

1.  Tie-in  with  state  and  local  ix>Ilce. 

2.  Breckinridge  guards  train  with  local 
police. 

3.  Corpsmen  liaison — cotukselllng  func- 
tions— "family  concept." 

4.  Corpsmen — help  In  formulating  regula- 
tions, disciplines  and  penalties. 

SUPPLEMENT     TO     MEMORANDUM     ON     JULT     3 
BROADCAST,     STATION     WTVW 

Estimated  cost  per  Breckinridge  graduate 

1.  As  stated  in  the  "Cost  Budget  Summary" 
of  the  T.O.  &  P..  the  Cost  per  Corpsman  Man- 
Month  Is  $607.28. 

If,  as  expected,  the  average  Corpsman  grad- 
uates In  nine  months,  the  Total  Cost  be- 
comes $5,465.52  each,  or 

2.  When  the  EnroUee  level  reaches  2,000. 
the  Breckinridge  Cost  per  Corpsman  Man- 
Month  Is  $457.00  or  $4,113.00  per  nine-month 
graduate. 

If,  at  the  2,000  Corpsman  level.  It  should 
take  as  long  as  12  months  to  graduate,  this 
cost  would  become  $5,484.00  each,  or 

3.  To  be  conservative,  we  have  assumed 
the  estimated  cost  of  $6,000.00  per  graduate. 

East  Peoua,  III., 

July  14.  1966. 
BBKCKtNRiDax  Job  Oori>s  Center, 
Morganfield,  Ky. 

To  THE  Personnel:  This  is  but  a  feeble 
attempt  to  express  our  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  training  our  son,  Archie  J.  Row- 
land, received  at  Breckinridge.  You  UteraUy 
saved  his  life,  for  before  he  entered  the  Job 
Corps  he  used  to  say  that  the  only  way  he 
could  ever  have  anything  was  to  steal  It.  He 
could  have  ended  up  In  prison — or  worse. 


Now  Archie  has  a  good  Job  at  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company  making  $2.96  an  hour.  (He 
has  been  there  a  month.)  He  will  get  a  raise 
every  six  months,  and  a  chance  to  advance 
as  he  becomes  more  experienced. 

Archie  couldn't  get  a  Job  before,  so  his 
Job  Corps  Training  was  an  answer  to  all  our 
prayers.  I  know  there  are  many  other  boys 
who  have  benefited  as  much  as  our  son,  so 
we  want  you  all  to  know  that  we  think  the 
Job  Corps  Training  Program  should  con- 
tinue. 

We  know  your  Job  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
may  seem  hopeless  at  times,-  but  when  you 
hear  that  one  of  "your  boys"  turned  out 
good.  It  must  be  rewarding,  too.  Your  salary 
couldn't  be  big  enough  for  the  wonderful 
service  you  perform. 

Archie  appreciates  your  help,  too.  and  often 
mentions  "Mr.  Meyers"  and  some  of  the  other 
personnel  there. 

May  God  bless  each  of  you,  and  keep  you 
from  harm,  and  we  wish  you  all  the  happi- 
ness life  can  hold. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Johns. 

[Prom  the  Evansvllle  Courier,  Aug.  19,  1966] 

Breckinridge    Job    Corps    Center    "Better 

Place"  Year  After  Riot 

(By  Ron  Jenkins) 

Morganfield,  Kt. — A  year  ago  Saturday  an 
Incendiary  Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center, 
exploded  on  a  sticky-hot  afternoon  into  a 
brick -throwing,  club-swlnglng  scene  of 
massed  frustration  and  confusion. 

The  Infamous  Aug.  20  riot,  or  "disturb- 
ance," is  something  that  OEO  and  Job  Corpe 
officials  would  rather  forget.  Instead,  they 
prefer  to  talk  about  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps,  1966. 

It's  a  much  better  place  now,  they  believe, 
and  chances  are  only  slight  that  anyone  will 
ever  see  another  major  disturbance  here. 

One  of  the  most  firm  beUevers  In  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center,  1966,  Is  Jim 
Pornear,  the  man  Orafiex  Inc.,  choee  to  re- 
tain as  center  director — and  a  man  who  was 
on  board  here  a  year  ago  as  coordinator  of 
activities  and  development. 

GREAT  DIFFERENCE 

"There's  a  great  difference  here  now,  both 
In  the  administration  of  this  center  and  In 
the  attitudes  and  relationships  of  the  stu- 
dents and  staff,"  Pomear  said  this  week. 
"There  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  disturb- 
ance should  not  happen  again." 
Spelled  out,  Pornear's  reasons  are : 
1. — A  more  efficient  operation  of  all  pro- 
cedures, such  as  the  Graflex-lnltlated  "area 
manager"  concept  which  places  students  with 
similar  skills  into  the  same  living  environ- 
ment and  gives  a  cIoe«-  staff-student  rela- 
tionship. 

2. — A  well-trained  and  better- prepared 
staff. 

3. — ^A  much-Improved  and  larger  security 
force,  now  a  uniformed  command  equipped 
with  new  authority  and  modem  policing 
machinery. 

STRICT   SCREENING 

4. — A  more  strict,  on-center  screening  proc- 
ess which  eliminates  most  would-be  trouble- 
makers. 

6. — A  vastly-Improved  center-ocMnmunlty 
relationship  In  surrounding  areas,  such  as 
Evansvllle. 

"This  time  last  year  we  didn't  have  a  well- 
trained  staff,"  Pomear  recalled.  "We  tried 
to  take  corpsmen  when  we  weren't  prepared 
to  handle  him." 

That,  he  believes,  was  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  uprising  by  an  estimated  50 
students  (If  you  take  the  low  estimate) 
which  focused  nationwide  attention  and 
criticism  on  Breckinridge  Job  Corpe  Center 
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Promlaes  made  by  hometown  recmltcra 
were  not  fiUflUed  when  the  ttudent  arrived 
here.  Idle  Unte  and  a  "certain  amount  of 
agitation  from  within  and  without  tha 
ranka"  stirred  the  boiling  pot,  too,  but 
Fomear  had  jiist  as  aoon  forget  that. 

"The  lull  after  the  riot  gave  ua  time  to 
grow  up."  Fomear  said.  "We  were  able  to 
come  back  with  more  efficient  management." 

The  lull  lasted  from  Aug.  20  to  shortly 
before  Chrtstmaa,  a  period  of  four  months — 
during  which  there  was  no  arrival  of  corps- 
men  here. 

On  the  contrary,  there  was  a  steady  decline 
In  student  enrollment  from  the  day  of  the 
riot  until  It  was  announced  In  November  that 
trainee  arrivals  would  resume  shortly  be- 
fore Christmas. 

■ZPOETS  VAUXD 

The  day  of  the  riot,  the  student  enroll- 
ment numbered  about  650.  Reports  from 
the  center  In  December  of  last  year  varied, 
but  cloee  observers  placed  the  number  of 
corpsmen  here  then  as  "around  350." 

Several  changes  took  place  on  the  staff, 
too.  Fomear  moved  up  within  10  days 
after  the  disturbance  as  deputy  director  to 
then-director  Jim  Hughes.  On  Nov.  12, 
Fomear  was  named  "acting  director"  when 
Southern  Illinois  University  announced  the 
removal  of  Hughes — a  decision  obviously 
pr<anpted  by  OEO. 

WASHINGTON    DKCISIOK 

The  big  change  came  In  January  of  this 
year  when  SIU  president  Delyte  Morris  an- 
nounced that  his  university  would  not  renew 
Its  federal  contract  when  the  18-month  $10- 
mllllon  pact  expired  June  30. 

That  decision  also  originated  from  Wash- 
ington, where  OEO  officials  Indicated  a  pref- 
erence for  an  industrial  rather  than  educa- 
tional contractor. 

Then  came  the  announcement  In  February 
of  this  year  that  Graflez  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  General  Precision  Inc.,  Tarrytown,  N.T., 
had  been  named  as  SIU's  replacement.  The 
one-year  contract  which  was  effective  July  1 
totals  112.1  million. 

With  the  arrival  of  Graflex  came  a  change 
In  the  philosophy  of  administering  a  voca- 
tional-type center  for  17-21 -year-old  youths, 
most  of  whom  are  high  school  dropouts. 

The  changes  launched  by  Graflex  have 
given  Breckinridge  a  "new  Image,"  Fomear 
contends.  In  fact,  the  se-year-old  director 
believes  that  "by  January  we  will  have  the 
number  one  urban  center  In  the  country." 

DIFFIC'ULTIKS   ITOBDLXD 

Others — Including  blghenipe  In  the  Wash- 
IngtoQ  office  of  OEO — are  convinced  that 
Breckinridge  has  hurdled  Its  major  difficult- 
ies and  Is  winging  along  Its  way  to  a  smooth 
and  orderly  attack  on  President  Johnson's 
"War  on  Poverty." 

It  was  learned  that  two  hlgher-ecbelon 
Job  Corps  officials  had  notified  Pornear  In 
July  of  this  year  that  they  were  "highly- 
Impressed  with  the  present  operation  of  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center."  One  letter 
from  Washington  even  disclosed  that  Wray 
Smith,  former  director  of  the  Job  Corps' 
eight  urban  centers,  had  noticed  a  change 
for  the  better  at  Breckinridge — the  same 
center  he  classed  as  "at  the  bottom  of  the 
nation's  eight  urban  centers"  shortly  after 
the  Aug.  ao  riot. 

ravoaasLB  comments 

Fomear  dlsdoaed  that  directors  of  the 
eight  lu-ban  centers  were  at  Breckinridge 
early  In  July  along  with  OBO  leaders.  A 
tour  of  the  center  at  that  "working  con- 
ference" brought  favorable  comments  from 
all  directions,  he  said. 

Tblnga  will  be  even  better,  Fomear  con- 
tends, when  the  center  reaches  Its  peak  en- 
rollment of  2,000,  which  Is  forecast  for  early 
spring.    1M7.    "The   process  will   be   much 


smoother  with  a  stable  population  and  a 
more  consistent  out-go  and  Input  of  stu- 
dents." he  explained. 

The  current  student  population  was  listed 
earlier  this  week  at  1,225  with  a  staff  of  632. 
A  staff  of  680  will  be  needed  to  handle  an  en- 
rollment of  2,000  corpsmen,  Fomear  esti- 
mated. 

(Prom  the  Brighton-Plttsford  Post, 
Aug.  18,  1966] 
PrrrsFoao  Fixm  OpxaATXs  Job  Cosps  Ckntks: 
A  New  Peoduct  foe  Geaixex — Education 

rOE  DiBADVANTACED 

(The  editor  of  this  newspaper,  Andrew  D. 
Wolfe,  recently  visited  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps  Center  at  Morgan vllle,  Ky.,  which  Is  be- 
ing operated  under  government  contract  by 
Graflex.  Inc.,  of  Plttsford.  This  Is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  center.) 
(By  Andrew  D.  Wolfe) 

A  lad.  brow  furrowed  and  perspiring,  slowly 
breaks  Into  a  smile  as  he  completes  a  "bead 
weld"  Joining  two  pieces  of  steel  sheet. 

Another  listens  attentively  as  a  teacher  ex- 
plains a  lesson  in  an  arithmetic  book. 

Still  another  smiles  happily  as  he  totes  a 
tray  with  three  full  glasses  of  milk  and  four 
hot  dogs  to  his  table  In  the  dining  hall — and 
proceeds  to  down  all  of  them  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

A  teacher  watches  with  pride  as  a  student 
succesfully  puzzles  out  the  Installation  of  an 
auto's  brake  drum. 

A  former  Plttsford,  N.Y.,  Industrial  admin- 
istrator turned  educator,  says  thoughtfully, 
"This  Isn't  going  to  answer  all  of  the  poverty 
and  racial  programs,  but  It's  sure  as  hell  part 
of  the  answer — a  big  part  we  think." 

There  is  a  common  denominator  for  all  of 
these  people — a  zest  for  what  they're  doing 
and  a  special  kind  of  confidence  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  future  of  the  Breckinridge 
Job  Corps  Center,  near  Morganfield,  Ky. 

They  all  beUeve  that  a  unique  kind  of  part- 
nership between  government  and  Industry 
can  help  end  the  poverty  syndrome  In  which 
so  many  Americans  find  themselves  In  a  time 
of  extraordinary  prosperity. 

They  seem  aware  that  Breckinridge  Is  one 
of  the  crucial  testing  points  of  the  national 
Poverty  Program.  They  are  almoet  mlUtantly 
certain  that  Breckinridge  has  the  Ideas, 
equipment,  and  determination  to  enable 
many  American  youths  to  jump  the  gap  be- 
tween economic  uselessness  and  a  useful,  sat- 
isfying life. 

The  basic  facts  are  quickly  told. 

Breckinridge,  located  In  Kentucky  about  35 
miles  south  of  Bvansville,  Ind.,  Is  one  of  12 
major  job  training  centers  for  youths  16  to 
21.  Although  It  originally  was  operated  by 
Southern  Illinois  University.  It  has  since  July 
1  been  administered  by  Graflex  under  a  con- 
tract from  UJ3.  Government's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

It  Is  located  on  700  acres  of  what  during 
World  War  II  was  Camp  Breckinridge,  one  of 
the  largest  troop  Installations  In  the  nation. 
Wooden  barracks,  'PX'b,  chapels,  and  other 
buildings  familiar  to  OFs  ot  20  years  ago 
have  been  repainted  and  rebuilt  to  serve  lads 
training  In  12  principal  job  classifications. 
These  Include  auto  body  repair,  auto  parts, 
auto  repair,  burner  technician,  culinary  arts, 
electricity  and  electronics,  landscape  and 
nursery,  recreation  assistant,  retaU  sales, 
service  station  operation,  small  engine  repair, 
and  welding. 

There  are  now  about  1,200  students  at  the 
center,  which  opened  for  business  In  Jtme, 
1065.  Eventually,  the  enrollment  will  total 
about  2fiOO.  and  the  preaent  staff  of  about 
630  Is  expected  to  level  off  at  a  little  over 
700. 

The  students  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
nation — and  from  every  conceivable  back- 
ground. Roughly  50  per  cent  are  white,  SO 
per  cent  from  other  races.  Scone  speak  with 
the  soft,  slow  drawl  of  the  deep  South;  Mm* 


with  the  twang  of  i4>palaohla:  aome  with  the 
nasal  cockney  of  the  Bronx  or  Brooklyn. 

What  they  have  In  common  Is  a  disad- 
vantaged background,  faxilty  education— 
and  a  desire  to  do  something  to  overcome 
their  handicaps. 

They  have  read  of  the  Job  corps — or  a 
school  advisor  has  told  them  about  it,  or 
perhaps  an  Interviewer  in  a  state  employ, 
ment  office  suggested  they  try  it. 

Some  have  been  In  minor  trouble.  Almoet 
all  of  them  are  school  dropouts.  Many  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Armed  Forces.  Many 
come  from  broken  homes.  In  some  cases, 
they  represent  the  third  or  fourth  generation 
of  a  family  to  be  supported  by  charity  or 
public  f\mds. 

Unless  the  chain  is  broken,  they  look  like 
good  bets  to  continue  the  family  pattern. 

But  here  they  are  at  Breckinridge. 

The  explanation? 

Here's  what  James  Fomaer,  Breckinridge 
director,  has  to  say :  "The  cards  may  seem  to 
be  stacked  against  these  boys,  but  I  think 
that  almost  all  of  them  who  come  here  have  & 
lot  of  guts  and  determination.  They're 
young,  and  few  of  them  have  ever  been  away 
from  home  In  their  lives.  Most  of  them 
have  failed  time  and  again  In  school.  But 
here  they  are,  willing  to  try  again.  Willing 
to  go  many  miles  from  home,  and  start  an 
experience  which  Is  completely  foreign  to 
them. 

"The  point  Is  that  these  boys  have  a  lot 
to  offer.  It's  up  to  us  to  help  them  develop 
their  potential. 

"Don't  get  the  Idea  that  these  boys  are 
no-goods.  If  we  can  help  them  overcome 
their  handicaps,  they're  going  to  be  wonder- 
ful citizens." 

A  former  Southern  Illinois  University 
teacher  and  before  that  a  high  school  guid- 
ance chief,  Fomaer  has  been  at  Breckinridge 
since  it  opened.  He's  a  tall,  rugged  man, 
Just  36.  He  has  a  disciplined,  balanced  way 
of  looking  at  things  unusual  in  one  so  young. 

But  he  makes  no  effort  to  hide  bis  excite- 
ment over  the  Job  Corps  program. 

"This  program  Is  a  real  frontier,"  he  says 
In  his  Ohio  Valley  drawl.  "It's  just  about 
the  greatest  challenge  facing  American  edu- 
cation. There  are  millions  of  these  people 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  been 
missed  by  our  regular  schools. 

"But  If  they're  going  to  survive  in  today's 
world  and  not  be  public  charges,  education 
has  got  to  help  them.  This  means  that 
we've  got  to  get  rid  of  all  our  preconceived 
Ideas  about  education  and  find  methods  that 
really  work." 

Fomaer  is  fond  of  noting  that  a  year  at 
Breckinridge  costs  about  (9,000  per  student 
per  year,  and  this  figure  should  drop  as  time 
goes  on.  "But  a  single  individual  on  gov- 
ernment assistance  for  most  of  his  life  can 
cost  easily  $75,000,"  he  says.  "Isn't  it  worth 
$9,000  to  give  him  a  means  of  earning  his 
own  living?" 

The  program  at  Breckinridge  is  designed 
to  give  a  boy  the  necessary  skills  to  make 
his  way.  It's  also  designed  to  motivate  blm, 
and  to  give  him  confidence  to  overcome  the 
setbacks  that  occur  In  life. 

Since  many  of  the  boys  come  from  back- 
grounds of  great  poverty,  Breckinridge  Is  pre- 
pared to  teach  him  anything  from  simple 
arithmetic  and  reading  to  how  to  use  a  tele- 
phone or  drive  an  auto. 

"During  the  first  orientation  week,"  says 
Fomaer,  "we  try  to  find  out  each  trainee's 
general  standing  In  these  things." 

Those  who  enter  at  lees  than  a  sixth  grade 
educational  level  are  given  special  remedial 
work.  If  his  level  is  between  the  sixth  and 
ninth  grades,  he  gets  basic  work  In  the  art 
of  communicating — writing,  reading,  and 
speaking.  He  also  gets  training  in  mathe- 
matics, and  personal  and  social  development. 

"The  point  to  remember,"  says  Fomaer. 
"Is  Uiat  many  of  these  boys  have  become 
dropouts  because  they  haven't  mastered  some 


of  these  basic  sUUs.    Theg^  may  have  abil- 
ity, but  they  are  unable  toiuse  It." 

So  Breckinridge  tries  to  give  them  the 
basic  tools  and  knowledge:  heeded  for  mod- 
em living  and  learning. 

As  these  are  mastered,  however,  the  em- 
phasis shifts  to  the  direct  vocational  traln- 
mg.  And  all  the  basic  Education  courses 
are  oriented  to  the  careet  field  chosen  by 
each  student. 

This  is  aided  by  the  fadt  Grafiex  has  di- 
vided Breckinridge  into  foi^  separate  "cam- 
puses," each  giving  tralnltg  In  a  different 
set  of  related  work  skills,  thus  on  one  cam- 
pus, you  will  find  auto  mechtanlcs,  auto  body 
repair,  auto  parts,  and  related  activities. 

And  on  such  a  campus,  basic  education 
in  communications  will  teach  the  spelling  of 
words  in  every  day  use  Da  the  auto  me- 
chanics field.  And  arithmeitlc  problems  will 
use  automobile  subject  matter. 

Explains  Fomaer:  "Education  for  many  of 
these  boys  has  been  a  pretty  abstract  thing 
which  they  don't  understatiid.  We  want  to 
show  them  it's  something  tl*y'll  be  using  In 
every  day  life  on  their  j|)bs.  This  helps 
break  down  their  apprehenjlveness." 

Three  things  stand  out  al^out  the  Breckin- 
ridge teaching  program: 

1.  Each  boy  makes  progress  at  his  own 
speed.  He  keeps  at  a  subjecft  or  project  until 
he's  learned  It;  then  movts  along  to  the 
next.  I 

2.  Individual  Instruction  |  Is  a  necessity 

"We've  got  to  see  that  eacH  boy  doesn't  get 
lost  In  a  'group'  situation,"  [says  I\)maer. 

3.  Formal  classroom  techniques  are  avoided 
ss  much  as  possible.  "Ma^iy  of  these  boys 
have  failed  in  the  conventipaial  classroom," 
says  Fomaer.  "To  put  them.  Into  one  again 
Is  to  Invite  continued  failute."  An  instmc- 
tor  puts  It  this  way:  "I  donjl;  want  them  be- 
hind desks.  I  want  them  but  around  that 
automobile  motor.  Then  thty  can  see  what's 
being  done,  and  It  makes  [sense  to  them. 
They'll  start  asking  questloiu,  and  they'll  be 
learning." 

This  emphasis  on  the  prif  tlcal,  however. 
doesn't  mean  that  course  wbrk  U  not  care- 
fuUy  planned.  Actually,  the  Work  U  planned 
with  great  care  and  thoroughness. 

And  tht^  most  modern  equipment  and 
teaching  machines  are  much  In  evidence. 

For,  despite  Its  avoidance  Of  conventional 
teaching  methods.  Breckinridge  and  similar 
Job  Corps  Centers  are  usliig  every  tool  at 
education's  disposal.  i 
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(From  the  Brlghton-Pitbford  Post 
Aug.  25,  1966 
•Companies    Must   Meet    S^iai,   Responsi- 
WUTT"— Wht    Geatlex    U    Running    Job 
Corps  Centee  eoe  the  P<>teett  Pbogeam 
(The  editor  of  thl»  newspiper,  Andrew  D 
Wolfe,  recently  visited  the  a«cklnridge  Job 
wrps  training  center  in  Kei^tucky  operated 
oy  Graflex,  Inc.,  under  goverhtnent  contract 
This  is  the  second  article  of  a  series.) 
(By  Andrew  D.  W<>lfe) 
What  Is   Graflex,   Inc.,   lo»g  famed   as  a 
njauufacturer  of  cameras,  doing  In  Kentucky 
«  toe  operator  of  a  Job  Corps  Training  Cen- 

fht  Center  now  is  providing  training  to 
more  than  1,200  youths  between  the  ages 
ot  16  and  21.  It  seeks  to  (^ose  the  "skills 
W  for  them  and  help  thein  become  suc- 
"■ful,  self-supporting  citizens. 

Tet  the  operation  of  the  center,  located  at 
tte  former  World  War  n  Arniy  Camp  Breck- 
ttrtdge  In  Kentucky,  seems  r  far  cry  from 
«e  manufacture  of  cameras  atxl  audio-visual 
«Iiilpment  and  supplies. 

The  answer  to  this  appareot  contradiction 
«n  be  found  in  an  l. 150-page  book.  It  also 
«n  be  found  by  talking  to  Qraflex's  board 
"""roan,  Gaylord  C.  Whlta»er. 
Jn«  1.16©-p«ge  book  was  0#«flialB  t^^pUaa- 
«» for  ths  oontrsot  to  operais  the  Breckln- 
noge  Job  Corps  Center,    tt  was  submitted 


to  the  Office  of  Soonomlc  Opportunity,  and. 
acoong  other  things,  explained  why  the  com- 
pany felt  It  could  handle  the  task. 

Graflex's  original  proposal  was  one  of  60 
submitted  to  the  OEO.  The  60  applicants 
were  reduced  to  13  and  then  to  three.  The 
three  Included  General  Electric  and  I^)^d- 
Phllco.  Graflex,  by  far  the  smaUest  company, 
won  out. 

Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center  had  opened 
In  June,  1965.  under  the  supervision  of 
Southern  Illinois  University.  The  imiverslty 
did  a  highly  creditable  Job  In  planning  the 
center's  academic  program,  and  getting  it 
Into  operation.  But  there  were  organlza- 
Uonal  problems  that  the  university  had 
found  difficult,  and  these  difficulties  had 
helped  lead  to  dissatisfaction  and  discipli- 
nary problems  among  the  trainees. 

The  OEO  felt  that  many  of  the  problems 
would  be  easier  for  an  Industry  to  solve. 

So  they  Invited  corporations  to  bid  for  the 
job. 

Whltaker  learned  of  the  opportunity,  and 
he  liked  the  Idea.  He  talked  it  over  with 
Robert  Rice,  Graflex  president;  with  other 
Graflex  officials;  and  with  Graflex's  parent 
company.  General  Precision  Equipment. 

Graflex,  after  a  ntunber  of  lean  years, 
was  beginning  to  make  real  economic  prog- 
ress. Could  it  afford  to  dissipate  its  energies 
In  such  a  project,  no  matter  how  worth- 
while? 

After  considerable  thought  and  discussion, 
it  was  decided  that  Graflex  should  submit 
a  bid. 

"In  the  first  place,"  says  Whltaker,  "Gra- 
flex and  several  other  divisions  of  General 
Precision  are  becoming  deeply  Involved  in 
the  fast-growing  educational  market'.  Gra- 
flex's SVE  division  has  been  a  national 
leader  in  the  audlo-visxial  fleld  for  many 
years,  as  other  GPE  divisions  have  been  In 
such  flelds  as  closed  circuit  television  and 
specialized  computers. 

"We  felt  we  could  learn  many  things  that 
would  help  us  in  broadening  our  advance  In 
the  education  market." 

Whltaker  then  adds:  "Apart  from  these 
considerations,  however,  there  Is  our  con- 
viction that  for  a  company  to  be  econcnni- 
cally  healthy  is  not  enough.  We  feel  that 
companies  have  to  show  social  responsibility, 
to  be  ready  to  help  the  naUon  overcome  its 
problems. 

"We  felt  that  we  could  make  a  contribu- 
tion by  operating  Breckinridge." 

Executives  and  technical  people  sailed  Into 
the  job  with  determination  and  tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent,  effective 
proposal  to  the  OEO,  the  company  had  to 
study  the  vast  problem  of  poverty  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  had  to  make  inten- 
sive studies  and  evaluations  of  what  was 
being  done  at  Breckinridge  and  at  the  11 
other  major  Job  Corps  Centers. 

Among  the  many  who  took  part  in  the 
work  were  Vice  President  Prank  Kieman, 
Robert  E.  Kane,  personnel  and  public  rela- 
tions manager  Herbert  Watklns,  and  Chris- 
topher Paegre,  then  of  Fairport,  who  had 
been  a  teacher  and  had  done  much  work  in 
the  field  of  education  for  the  retarded. 

Also  playing  prominent  roles  were  Donald 
McCowan  (finance  and  budgets),  James  S 
Panoslan  (purchasing),  and  Mike  Harvey 
(data  processing). 

Personnel  at  the  center,  notably  James 
Fomear.  now  its  director,  were  very  helpful, 
and  Southem  nilnols  University  personnel! 
marking  any  disappointment  they  may  have 
felt  at  losing  the  center,  were  tremendously 
helpful. 

The  task  faced  by  the  bidders  for  the 
Breckinridge  center  can  be  stated  In  this 
manner:  Attract  and  educate  from  1,200  to 
2.000  young  men  16  to  21  years  old,  most  of 
whom  had  reached  educational  levels  of  the 
seventh  grade  or  less. 


Mbst  of  the  boys  would  be  drop-oats. 
Some  would  not  even  know  how  to  use  a 
teleiJhone,  or  drive  an  auto.  Communica- 
tions skills  possessed  by  some  would  be  so 
minimal  that  they  would  be  difficult  to  teach 
In  a  formal  classroom  situation.  Many 
would  have  failed  so  consistently  in  school 
that  they  totally  lacked  confidence  that  they 
could  learn.  This,  plus  all  the  probems  of  a 
disadvantaged  background  would  mean  that 
they  would  be  very  difficult  to  motivate. 

It  would  be  no  good  If  the  boys  came  and 
left  without  learning  anything. 

And  the  whole  business  would  be  tiseless. 
If  the  boys,  after  graduating,  cotild  not  or 
would  not  use  their  new-found  skills  to  ad- 
vantage in  regular  Jobs. 

It  was  to  this  problem.  In  particular,  that 
Graflex  addressed  itself. 

"I  think  an  industry  has  advantages  In 
solving  this  problem,"  says  Whltaker.  "We 
wanted  to  create  an  environment  that  would 
in  many  ways  resemble  what  the  boys  would 
And  m  a  regular  Job.  Many  of  the  boys  had 
failed  badly  in  the  classroom.  Why  put 
them  back  into  the  kind  of  situation  that 
they'd  have  trouble  handling? 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  they  could  get  con- 
fldence  In  themselves  In  a  work  environment, 
they'd  be  a  long  way  toward  being  able  to 
hold  down  a  good  Job." 

So  Graflex's  proposal  to  the  OEO  stressed 
the  Importance  of  creating  an  "on-the-job" 
environment.  And  the  company  also  Indi- 
cated that  Its  managerial  know-how  would 
make  It  possible  to  operate  most  of  its  teach- 
ing areas  In  a  way  that  wovUd  resemble 
Industry. 

The  proposal,  however,  did  not  neglect 
morale.  It  suggested  many  steps  to  make  the 
Job  Corps  trainees  happy  and  relaxed.  A  key 
suggestion,  since  carried  out  successfully, 
was  to  divide  the  center  In  four  Individual 
"campus"  areas  so  that  the  Individual  trainee 
would  not  feel  lost  and  alone. 

"I  don't  want  to  suggest,"  Whltaker  noted, 
"that  we  were  going  to  step  in,  throw  out 
what  Southem  nunols  University  had  done, 
and  start  over.  We  think  they  did  a  re- 
markable Job.  What  we've  done  Is  to  take  the 
work  they'd  done  and  add  to  it  some  of  the 
things  that  a  well-run  company  can  do." 

The  whole  proposal,  1,150  pages  plus 
numerous  exhibits,  was  put  together.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  OEO,  and  much  correspond- 
ence and  discussion  followed. 

Finally,  last  Winter,  the  company  was  notl- 
fled  that  it  would  be  given  a  $12.3  million 
contract  to  operate  the  center  for  one  year 
starting  July  1. 

[Frc«n  the  Brlghton-Plttafcxxl  Post,  Sept.  1. 

1966] 

Needs  Skills  fob  Modbbm  Lm — PBoriLK  or 

A  Job  Coeps  Student 


(Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  editor  of  this  news- 
paper, recently  visited  the  Job  Corps  Center 
in  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  operated  by  Graflex. 
Inc.,  under  government  contract.  This  is  the 
third  article  and  deals  with  the  case  of  an 
average  trainee.) 

He's  18  years  old,  husky,  and  a  Uttle  diffi- 
dent. 

He  never  got  beyond  the  7th  grade  In 
school,  and  had  consistently  flunked  In  lower 
grades. 

He  was  rejected  by  Selective  Service  be- 
cause of  his  low  educaUonal  level,  and  since 
then  he  has  been  unable  to  find  a  steady  Job. 

Occasionally,  he  has  been  In  trouble,  but 
until  now  the  trouble  never  has  been  very 
serious. 

Both  his  father  and  one  of  his  grand- 
fathers had  consistent  difficulty  In  holding 
down  a  steady  Job.  His  family  Uved  at  a 
poverty  level. 

His  home  Is  in  the  hill  country  of  Eastern 
Tennessee,  but  It  might  Just  as  weU  have 
been  Oregon,  or  West  Texas,  or  Montana,  or 
tits  Bronx. 
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He  could  be  either  Caucasian  or  Negro  In 
racial  background. 

He  Ls  neither  stupid,  nor  criminal,  ca  lazy. 
His  problem  la  that  he  has  always  lacked 
some  of  the  skills  necessary  for  modem  Ufe — 
skills  that  moat  of  us  take  for  granted  like 
self-expression  and  reading.  He  doesn't 
know  how  to  drive  an  auto,  use  a  telephone, 
write  a  check,  or  fill  out  an  application  for 
employment. 

Prom  the  very  first  day  he  entered  school, 
he's  felt  at  a  disadvantage  and  unsure  of 
himself.  He  couldn't  understand  what  the 
teachers  were  talking  about,  and  accepted 
their  estimate  that  he  was  stupid. 

At  best,  he  and  the  family  he  starts  will 
be  dependent  upon  welfare  and  charity  for 
much  of  their  upkeep.  At  wofst,  he  wUl 
drift  Into  lawlessness  and  end  up  a  public 
charge  In  prison. 

A  rough  guess  Is  that,  unless  he  can  be 
developed  Into  a  useful,  effective  citizen,  he 
will  cost  the  public  more  than  9100,000  over 
his  lUetlme. 

Then  came  the  Job  Corps,  the  federal  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  him  and  others  like 
him  to  become  useful  cltlaens. 

An  employment  counselor  (or  was  It  a 
school  teacher)  urged  him  to  apply.  With 
considerable  misgiving  he  did  so.  He  was 
accepted,  and  In  less  than  six  weeks  found 
himself  on  the  way  to  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps  Center  In  Kentucky,  which  Is  operated 
by  Plttsford's  Oraflez,  Inc. 

His  Initial  reaction  was  to  quit.  But  one 
of  the  counselors  at  the  center  challenged 
him  to  stick  It  out  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

So  he  stayed  on  through  the  orientation 
week.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  he  felt 
he  wanted  to  try  to  leam  something  about 
auto  repair.  He  then  found  hlmse.l  In  a 
barracks  with  a  group  of  other  youtiis  who 
had  set  vocational  goals  In  the  auto  field. 

He  still  felt  strange  and  wanted  to  go 
home.    But  he  stayed  on. 

His  first  work  was  an  Introductory  course 
In  welding.  His  teacher  was  a  powerfully- 
built  Negro  from  Evansvllle  named  Ray 
Lovelace.  Lovelace  Is  a  demanding  teacher 
who  probably  could  be  earning  a  consider- 
ably larger  salary  plying  his  trade  In  Evans- 
vllle. 

But  he  appai-ently  feels  there  is  a  need 
for  him  at  ft-ecklnrldge. 

I^velace  Is  strict,  and  there  la  no  coddling 
of  trainees. 

He  sets  high  standards  for  his  beginning 
welders,  and  makes  sure  his  students  live  up 
to  them.    More  important,  he  expects  them 
to  be  able  to  do  the  work. 
And  this  Is  the  key. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe,  our  trainee 
Is  given  a  meaningful  task  by  a  person  who 
expects  him  to  be  able  to  accomplish  It. 

There's  no  formal  course.  Everyone  moves 
as  fast  as  he  can. 

Boys  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were  listless 
and  totally  without  goals  suddenly  begin  to 
function  effectively. 

Lovelace  doesn't  stand  over  th«n  with  a 
whip,  but  everyone  works  like  a  beaver. 

Meanwhile,  the  trainee  Is  taking  academic 
courses.  He  U  getting  Individual  personal 
attention  in  his  efforts  to  Improve  his  read- 
ing and  writing.  From  his  instructors  and 
his  fellow  students  he's  learning  something 
about  grooming. 

For  the  first  time  In  his  life  time  means 
something,  and  he's  punctual  at  his  classes. 
Most  Important  of  all,  he's  been  given  a 
tiny  gleam  of  hope — a  feeling  that  somehow 
hell  be  able  to  hold  his  own  In  modem  Ufe. 
It  is  the  development  of  this  kind  of  feel- 
ing that  is  the  goal  of  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps  Center. 

When  the  trainee  graduates  in  about  a 
year's  time,  he  will  not  yet  be  a  full-fledged 
body  repair  man.  But  he  will  b«  on  his  way. 
He  will  have  confidence  in  himself.  He 
will  have  made  up  much  of  the  ground  be 
lost  in  school — at  least  in  the  things  that  ar« 


most  Important  for  his  success  as  a  human 
being. 

He  will  have  been  given  training  in  getting 
along  with  other  people,  and  he  will  know 
what  Is  expected  of  him  when  he  gets  a  reg- 
ular job.  Perhaps  he  wlU  even  have  spent 
some  time  In  a  regiilar  commercial  body 
shop,  learning  right  on  the  Job  what  a  fore- 
man win  require  of  him. 

When  he  graduates,  he  will  have  emerged 
from  the  half-world  of  the  chronically  pov- 
erty-stricken. 

All  this  is  perhaps  an  optimistic  viewpoint 
of  what's  going  on  at  Breckinridge,  and  at 
least  to  some  degree  at  other  Job  Corps 
Centers  throughout  the  nation. 

"Don't  get  the  idea  that  we're  magicians." 
says  James  Fornear,  the  energetic,  tough- 
minded  director  at  Breckinridge.  "Some  of 
the  boys  take  one  look  at  the  camp,  turn 
around,  and  go  right  home. 

"Others,  as  in  any  group,  hang  around, 
don't  leam  anything,  and  make  trouble. 

"But  we  have  some  facta  that  make  us 
think  most  of  the  boys  are  doing  a  good  Job. 

"For  example,  the  reports  back  from  our 
first  graduates,  who  left  here  in  July,  indi- 
cate they're  getting  good  Jobs  and  doing 
well  at  them. 

"Then  we've  got  some  other  Indices.  Right 
now  we're  graduaUng  better  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  boys  who  enter.  That's  consider- 
ably better  than  the  students  in  the  nation's 
coUeges. 

"Finally,  we  get  encouragement  from 
smaller  things,  like  the  fact  that  almost  all 
of  our  students  came  back  after  last  year's 
Christmas  vacation  although  they  can  quit 
whenever  they  wish.  When  you  know  that 
very  few  of  these  kids  ever  had  been  away 
from  home,  and  when  you  realize  that  the 
work  down  here  is  demanding,  something 
like  that  makes  you  recognize  that  these 
boys  are  determined  to  make  It." 

(To  be  conUnued.) 

(From  the  Brighton-Plttsford  Poet.  Sept.  8. 
1966) 

Job     Cosps     Cxnter — Osaixex's     Ooal     at 

breckincn>ge a    good    job    for    evkbt 

gxaouatx 

(Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  editor  of  this  newspa- 
per, recently  visited  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps  training  center  In  Kentucky  which  is 
operated  by  Graflex.  Inc..  of  PJttsford.  This 
Is  the  fourth  and  final  article  in  a  series  of 
reports  on  the  center.) 

(By  Andrew  D.  Wolfe) 
"Confidence — confidence  that  he  can  learn 
a  useful  trade,  confidence  that  he  really  can 
hold  down  a  good  Job— that's  really  the  most 
Important  thing  a  boy  can  get  at  Breckin- 
ridge." 

The  speaker  is  36-year-old  James  Fornear, 
the  soft-spoken  but  endlessly  active  director 
of  the  Breckinridge  Job  Corps  Center. 

"The  thing  we  have  to  remember,"  he  con- 
tinues, "is  that  these  boys  have  had  a  his- 
tory of  faUures.  In  many  cases,  their  fathers 
and  their  grandfathers  couldn't  fit  into  so- 
ciety. The  boys  themselves  have  done  poorly 
in  school.  Practically,  from  the  very  first 
day  of  school,  many  of  them  were  told  they 
couldn't  learn.  Their  whole  personalities 
are  conditioned  to  failure. 

"Tet  the  fact  is  that  these  boys  have  po- 
tential. They  don't  need  to  be  failures.  Get- 
tlni?  them  to  see  this  is  our  biggest  Job." 

How  does  Breckinridge  do  this? 

There  are  hiindreds  of  answers — outstand- 
ing teichers;  counselors:  courses  programed 
with  infinite  care;  light,  but  firm  discipline; 
and  great  emphasis  on  group  morale. 

There  are  the  lively  social  programs,  and 
an  active  athletic  program — designed  to  help 
the  boys  socialize  and  gain  personal  confi- 
dence as  well  as  to  provide  needed  exercise. 

There  are  the  handsome  blazers  given  the 
boys  after  they  have  been  at  Breckinridge  a 
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month  and  worn  when  they  make  official 
tripe  "off  campus." 

There  is  the  friendly,  but  respectful  rela- 
tionship between  boys  and  counselors. 

"Perhaps  we  could  explain  It  this  way 
says  Fornear.  "We  try  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  It's  fun  and  easy  for  the 
boys  to  leam — an  environment  in  which  they 
won't  run  into  the  old  blocks  that  kept  them 
from  learning  In  reg^ular  schools." 

A  good  example  of  what  Fornear  is  talking 
about  Is  the  atmosphere  created  by  Instruc- 
tors W.  E.  Smith  and  L.  O.  Robinson  for  their 
course  In  the  operation  of  filling  stations. 

Smith,  a  man  In  his  forties,  is  a  former 
regional  sales  executive  for  a  major  gasoline 
company.  He's  a  tall  athletic  man  with  the 
friendly  outgoing  quality  that  means  so 
much  in  sales  work. 

His  teaching  partner,  Robinson,  a  Negro, 
is  a  vocational  teacher  by  profession.  He's 
an  alert  man  with  a  warm  personaUty,  ob- 
viously an  expert  mechanic  and  obviously  an 
expert  teacher. 

Smith  teaches  management  and  salesman- 
ship, and  Robinson  handles  automotive 
maintenance  and  related  subjects.  They  ob- 
viously make  a  smooth-working  team. 

Their  "classroom"  is  a  real  filling  station, 
built  into  one  of  the  old  buildings  of  the 
former  World  War  2  Camp  B-ecklnrldge.  It 
Is  spotless  and  a  beehive  of  activity. 

The  ofHce  of  the  filling  station  is  used  for 
formal  instruction  and  the  boys  operate  the 
station,  from  flUlng  gas  tanks  to  making 
change  at  the  cash  register. 

A  placard  on  the  wall  lists  some  of  the 
things  the  boys  leam: 
Driveway  Services. 
Cash  Fund  Management 
Know  Your  Products 
Specification  and  Price  Sheets 
Auto  Washing 
Tires 

Displays  and  Lighting 
Housekeeping  and  Safety 
The  Knack  of  SeUing 
In  the  comer  of  the  instruction  room  a 
boy  is  working  out  problems  on  a  small  add- 
ing machine.    Another  Is  making  out  a  "dally 
report."  while  a  third  fills  out  order  forms. 

In  the  shop  Robinson  Is  having  a  boy  re- 
place a  worn  brake  drum.  When  the  lad 
runs  Into  difficulty,  Robinson  asks  another 
student  to  help  him  puzzle  It  out. 

And  out  at  a  gas  pump,  a  boy  wipes  a 
windshield  while  gas  is  pumped  into  the 
auto.  He  quite  clearly  has  absorbed  the 
Smlth-Robtnson  doctrine  of  smlUng  sales- 
manship. 

No-one  Is  loafing.  There  Is  an  air  of  opti- 
mism, almost  gaiety  to  the  scene. 

One  doesn't  have  to  search  hard  for  the 
reason. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
these  boys  have  a  feeUng  that  they  can 
really  find  a  niche  in  modern  Ufe,  that  they 
can  achieve  some  of  the  things  that  most 
Americans  take  for  granted,  but  which  al- 
ways have  been  out  of  their  reach. 

Obviously,  then,  there  is  gaiety  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

But  isn't  there  something  touchlngly  vul- 
nerable about  these  boys?  WUl  they  be  able 
to  understand  and  accept  the  normal  dlsap- 
polntmenu  after  their  hopes  have  been 
raised  so  high? 

"Certainly,  this,  is  something  we're  con- 
cerned about,"  says  Fornear.  "We  recognize 
that  a  lot  of  our  work  can  go  right  down  the 
drain  if  a  boy  isn't  prepared  for  normal  dis- 
couragements when  he  leaves  here. 

"So  we  try  to  warn  them  against  some  ol 
the  things  people  run  into.  We  try  to  teach 
them  to  understand  that  disaiqwlntments 
are  part  of  life. 

"And  right  now  we're  setting  up  what  we 
call  'satellite'  training  centers  In  Louisville. 
Evansvllle,  Nashville,  and  St.  Louis.  When 
a  boy  is  getting  on  toward  the  end  of  bis 
program,  we'U  send  him  to  one  of  these 
centers.    And  they'U  put  him  right  out  on 


t  regular  job  for  two  weeks  so  he'll  become 
familiar  with  some  of  the  things  he'U  run 
into  when  he's  working.  After  that  he  comes 
back  here  for  his  final  work. 

"The  whole  point,  of  clourse,  is  to  make 
sure  these  boys  really  make  the  grade.  We 
could  run  the  boys  thrdwgh  all  kinds  of 
courses  here,  but  they  wouldn't  mean  a  darn 
If  the  boys  aren't  able  to  get  and  hold  Jobs." 

This  practical,  pragmatic  viewpoint  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  Graflex  raeratlon  of  Breck- 
inridge. J 

"I've  always  been  an  educator,"  says  For- 
near, "but  I  must  say  I'm  impressed  with  the 
way  the  Graflex  industrial  people  have  gone 
about  this  work.  Before  they  came  here, 
we  were,  of  course,  coni*rned  with  what 
happened  to  the  boys  after  they  left. 

"But  the  Graflex  people  aren't  just  con- 
cerned. They're  determined  these  boys  are 
going  to  get  jobs.  Theyfre  just  as  deter- 
mined to  get  those  Jobs  fs  they  are  to  sell 
cameras  and  their  other  products." 

Graflex  is  correspondingly  impressed  with 
Fornear  and  his  staff  at  ^e  center. 

Says  Gaylord  C.  Whltaker,  Graflex  chair- 
man and  a  key  in  the  e4ort  to  get  Graflex 
the  contract  to  run  Brejoklnrldge;  "These 
people  are  doing  an  extraordinary  Job. 
They're  determined  to  find  an  answer  to 
what's  probably  the  most  bferlous  problem  in 
American  education — the  kid  who  doesn't 
make  the  grade  In  the  re^iUar  school  pro- 
grams. ' 

"It's  not  an  easy  task,  and  well  probably 
make  mistakes,  but  I  feek  these  people  are 
doing  one  of  the  most  important  Jobs  in 
America  today.  And  I  tbjink  you  can  sense 
that  otu*  people  here  kn^  this  Is  Impor- 
tant. Tou  can  sense  thati  this  Is  the  reason 
for  their  dedication  to  this  job." 

Among  area  Graflex  people  who  have 
played  Important  roles  in  the  Breckinridge 
project  are  the  following :  I  Frank  J.  Klernan, 
Director  of  Admlnistratian  and  Operation; 
Robert  E.  Kane,  Asslstanit  Director  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Operation;  Herbert  W.  Wat- 
kins,  Personnel  and  Public  Relations;  Wil- 
liam C.  Stockdale,  PubllQ  Relations  (Darcy 
Associates) ;  Christopher  iji,  Faegre,  Planning 
and  Evaluation;  Donald  D.  McCowan,  Fi- 
nance and  Budgets;  Jamet  S.  Panoslan,  Pur- 
chasing; and  Mike  Harvey,  Data  Processing. 

Another  constltuentj  company,  the 
Xerox  Corp.,  Is  the  prii|ie  contractor  for 
the  women's  Job  Corpsj  center  in  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.  Their  record  Is  equally 
impressive,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
information  I  have  gathered  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  facility: 

Job  Corps  Center,  for  Womkn, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  September  27, 196$. 
The  Honorable  Frank  HoBfpN. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Horton:  We  fajt  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion, In  conjunction  wiib  ovir  subsidiary 
company  Basic  Systems,  [he,  have  entered 
Into  the  Job  Corps  program  through  the 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  Women's  Job 
Corps  Center  with  the  Idei  of  training  young 
women  between  the  ages  of  16  through  21, 
who,  for  one  reason  or  aniother.  found  their 
academic  and  vocational  education  to  be  in- 
adequate or  impractical.  These  reasons  more 
often  than  not  have  been  related  to  their 
rearing  in  an  environment  influenced  by  the 
ravages  of  poverty.  w4  have  previously 
stated  our  intentions  to  j  devote  significant 
financial  and  human  resoiurces  to  study  the 
needs  of  education  and  to  evolve  new  services 
tbat  would  help  to  meet  some  of  these  needs. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  the  Jpb  Corps  provided 
a  here-and-now  opportui^ty  to  further  our 
P»l  m  education  and  at  the  saijae  time 
laake  a  significant  contrlbqtlon  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  poverty  in  the  tJfcflted  States. 

In  the  relatively  short  p4^od  since  January 
of  this  year  when  we  received  our  first  en- 


rollee,  we  have  trained  and  sent  off  to  their 
first  Jobs  26  graduates  who  have  completed 
courses  as  nvuse's  aides,  keypunch  operators, 
and  various  office  skills.  In  addition,  five 
girls  have  retiuned  to  their  schooling.  On 
September  30.  we  will  graduate  14  more  en- 
roUees  into  the  above  fields.  In  addition,  we 
feel  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  we  have 
recently  processed  approximately  100  new 
enroUees  and  we  anticipate  that  over  95  per 
cent  of  these  new  enroUees  have  sufficient 
abiUty  to  be  trained  for  productive  employ- 
ment in  vocational  skills  of  varying  complexi- 
ties. The  innate  skills  are  there  to  be  trained 
provided  we  locate  the  key,  which  is  a  com- 
plex job  due  to  the  nature  of  their  previous 
life  experience.  We  are  convinced  that  we 
can  find  the  key  In  a  residential  educational 
program. 

It  is  becoming  qtiite  clear  that  skills  train- 
ing is  not  the  entire  job.  We  have  had  to 
teach  Uvlng  skUls  such  as  getting  to  work  on 
time  day  in  and  day  out,  personal  hygiene, 
the  Importance  of  personal  appearance,  and 
getting  along  with  co-workers.  These  Uvlng 
skills  are  very  Important  in  getting  and  hold- 
ing a  job  and  we  have  emphasized  them 
through  parallel  sitiiatlons  In  our  Center. 
Such  home-Uke  dlsclpUnes  as  getting  to  class 
on  time,  arising  at  6:30  a.m.,  room  Inspec- 
tion, wearing  appropriate  drees  in  the  com- 
mutUty,  and  a  community  responsiveness 
through  student  government  seem  to  be  in- 
valuable to  the  maturity  that  goes  with  hold- 
ing a  Job. 

The  most  gratifying  part  of  this  experience 
has  been  the  eagerness  of  the  students  to 
leam  a  vocational  skUl  and  then  go  home  and 
get  a  job.  Almost  without  exception,  these 
enroUees  are  possessed  vrlth  the  ambition  to 
gain  a  respected  place  In  the  community 
through  the  attairunent  of  a  job  sklU.  Their 
committment  is  beyond  anything  I  would 
have  imagined  prior  to  my  coming  to  Job 
Corpw.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you 
that  my  previous  experience  has  been  with 
Xerox  as  general  manager  of  their  Haloid 
Photo  Department  in  Rochester.  I  came  to 
this  program  a  few  shatt  months  ago  from 
the  Industrial  community  with  the  usual  re- 
sults-oriented attitude  of  anyone  running  a 
profit-oriented  enterprise.  We  find  our  en- 
roUees also  want  results  In  the  form  of  voca- 
tional training  and  they  want  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

For  the  future  we  hope  to  graduate  at  least 
10  per  cent  of  our  average  enrollment  every 
month.  In  our  case,  this  means  30  trained 
graduates.  We,  at  Huntington,  recognize 
that  It  Is  through  successive  placement  that 
we  make  our  ultimate  contribution.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  know  each 
Individual  and  her  capabiUtles.  We  must 
have  a  vocationaUy  oriented  program,  as  that 
Is  not  only  the  Job  Corps  goal,  but  it  is  our 
student's  only  real  interest.  The  value  of 
this  program  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  in 
that  our  population  Is  eager  to  work  hard 
and  accompUsh  the  goal  set  out  for  the  Job 
Corps  program.  We  have  tailored  our  train- 
ing to  the  individual.  The  Individual  does 
respond,  has  the  capability  to  be  trained  and 
is  graduating  to  productive  work  In  society. 
Your  support  of  this  worthwhile  national 
effort  is  deeply  appreciated. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

G.  N.  Matxh,  Center  Director. 

While  there  are  examples  of  poverty 
programs  which  have  not  accomplished 
as  much  as  those  I  have  cited  in  detail, 
the  success  of  the  CAP  in  Rochester,  and 
of  these  two  Job  Corps  installations 
should  stand  as  evidence  of  what  the  pro- 
gram can  accomplish  when  It  is  admin- 
istered properly. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  established 
in  Rochester,  Breckinridge,  Himtlngton, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country,  I  feel  that 


the  povert^r  program  generally  has  found 
a  place  for  itself  In  our  national  policy. 

The  fact  that  economic  opportimity 
has  been  enhanced  in  many  communities 
of  the  poor  by  the  <^)eration  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  convinces  me  that  we 
cannot  at  this  point  hamper  or  stop  the 
progress  of  these  efforts. 

Thus,  while  it  is  not  appropriate  for 
budgetary  reasons  to  add  new  dimen- 
sions to  the  poverty  program  at  this 
time,  we  must  evaluate  the  program  as  it 
now  stands,  and  allow  those  aspects  of 
the  program  which  have  proven  success- 
ful to  continue. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  war  on  poverty  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  substitute. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  experience  with  the  war  on  poverty 
in  my  congressional  district  in  Pitts- 
burgh is  relevant  to  the  debate  in  Con- 
gress today. 

It  has  been  charged  that  politics  domi- 
nate the  program  in  certain  localities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  need  not  be  tiie 
case.  It  is  not  the  case  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Chaj^man,  the  war  on  poverty  can 
be  administered  effectively,  nonpollti- 
cally,  and  successfully.  Mr.  Chalrman.^ 
we  in  Congress  should  not  kill  the  entire 
program  because  in  certain  localities  it 
may  not  been  so  administered. 

In  Pittsburgh  the  overall  guidance  for 
the  war  on  poverty  is  given  by  a  non- 
profit corporation  called  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Human  Resources,  Inc. 
Of  the  22  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors there  are  only  three  Democratic 
elective  oflQceholders.  one  of  whom  Is  a 
judge.  One  of  the  members  Is  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  cabinet  of  Governor 
Scranton.  There  are  three  clergymen. 
There  is  an  officer  of  T.  Mellon  ti  Sons, 
a  vice  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  a  president  of  a  major 
manufacturing  corporation.  There  are 
two  representatives  of  organized  labor. 
Eight  of  the  22  members  of  the  board  are 
representatives  of  the  poor  themselves. 

This  strange  amalgam  has  worked  just 
the  way  the  Congress  intended  it  to  work 
when  we  enacted  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

Our  experience  with  the  war  on  pov- 
erty In  Pltteburgh  has  taught  us  three 
things:  First,  a  new  understanding  of 
the  poor  themselves;  second,  a  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  remedies  for  poverty; 
and,  third,  a  new  understanding  of  the 
economies  which  would  result  from  a 
successful  war  on  poverty. 

First,  there  w£«  a  new  understanding 
of  the  poor  themselves.  We  began  to 
realize  that  not  only  were  at  least  28,000 
Pittsburgh  families  poverty  stricken,  but 
that  with  each  succeeding  generation 
they,  are  falling  steadily  behind  the 
achievements  of  the  majority,  and  that 
each  succeeding  generation  is  becoming 
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more  bitterly  alienated  from  the  aofr- 
cessful  majority.  As  Industry  In  Pitts- 
burgh has  become  more  and  more  auto- 
mated with  machines  replacing  the  im- 
skllled  laborer,  this  group  has  had  no 
other  futiu«  than  a  career  as  recipients 
of  public  welfare.  Further,  we  became 
aware  that  these  people,  the  children  of 
poverty,  would  become  the  parents  of 
poverty. 

The  second  thing  we  learned  was  that 
the  remedies  which  were  being  proposed 
in  the  war  on  poverty  were  redically  dif- 
ferent from  almost  tmy  of  the  welfare 
programs  which  preceded  it.  We  learned 
that  the  war  on  poverty  does  not  seek  to 
relieve  the  symptoms  of  poverty  by  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  dole  which  tends 
to  weaken  the  individual's  own  incentive 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  his  esx- 
vlrcmment.  We  learned  that  the  war  on 
poverty  seeks  to  end  poverty  not  by 
handouts,  but  by  compensatory  educa- 
tion to  make  each  Individual  better  able 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  his  environment. 

The  third  thing  which  we  learned  was 
the  economies  which  would  result  from 
a  successful  war  against  poverty.  On 
the  Mayor's  Committee  for  Human  Re- 
sources, hard-headed  businessmen  and 
bankers  have  looked  over  the  ledgers  and 
found  from  the  cold  pragmatic  facts  that 
the  war  on  poverty  makes  sense. 

After  generations  of  welfare,  we  have 
found  out  that  handing  out  a  dole  in- 
sures just  one  thing — that  next  year 
the  dole  gets  bigger. 

With  the  war  on  poverty  we  have 
stepped  back  and  taken  a  locA  at  some 
qf  the  welfare  cases — mother  on  relief — 
whose  mother  was  on  relief — cmd  back 
to  the  grandmother  who  was  also  on  re- 
lief. 

To  end  this  cycle  of  poverty  may  cost 
more  in  the  short  run.  but  over  the  longer 
period  we  believe  that  it  will  save  us  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars. 

For  these  reascHis,  in  Pittsburgh,  we 
find  normally  liberal  poUticlans  and 
normally  conservative  businessmen 
united  on  the  same  hiunanltarian  and 
yet  pragmatic  road  of  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  march  down  this 
same  imaginative  road  and  adopt  this 
legislation  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  I  have  a  half  minute  reserved 
during  the  time  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Will  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  all  time  has  expired,  it  now 
being  past  3  pjn. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gmtlonan  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quis]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
teUers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man VTpolnted  as  tellers  Mr.  Odbons 
andMr.  Qinx. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tcDers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
116.  noes  143. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
Mk  unanlmoos  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
HJl.  15111,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966.  carries  an  author- 
ization for  the  appropriation  of  more 
than  $1.75  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1967,  to  continue  and  expand 
the  war  on  poverty,  one  of  the  major 
administration  programs  In  establishing 
the  Great  Society. 

The  elimination  of  poverty  from  our 
Nation  is  not  the  issue  today.  No  one 
challenges  the  need  for  effective  action 
to  end  poverty  in  our  land. 

The  issue  to  be  considered  here  and 
now  is  whether  the  projects  administered 
by  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
under  the  original  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  are  effective,  whether  they  should 
be  continued  and  expanded  as  proposed 
in  the  amendments  to  the  act  now  be- 
fore the  House,  and  whether  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  in  the  amount  proposed 
to  be  authorized  is  Justified  at  this  time. 

A  review  of  the  facts  as  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  antlpoverty  program, 
the  cost  In  salaries,  and  the  projects 
themselves  has  imcovered  startling  evi- 
dence of  inefficiency,  waste,  extrava- 
gance, and  bungling. 

As  an  example,  "the  Job  Corps  trained 
42  girls  in  the  Hotel  Huntington  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Pla.  The  first  year's  bill  for 
staff  ssdaries,  accommodations,  and  in- 
cidentals came  to  $1,646,601 — an  average 
of  $39,205  per  'graduate.' " » 

In  a  further  report  on  this  same  proj- 
ect, it  was  disclosed: 

The  antlpoverty  program  la  paying  $226,000 
to  rent  the  hotel  for  18  months.  The  market 
value  of  the  property  has  6een  estimated  at 
tlSO.OOO  to  $200,000.' 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  this  comment  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  training  center: 

The  girls  get  little  training,  but  do  get 
$30  spending  money  and  $50  put  In  the  bank 
each  month,  special  bus  transportation  to  the 
bank  and  downtown,  and  maid  service.  They 
are  not  even  required  to  help  serve  their  own 
food. 

At  another  Job  Corps  at  Camp  Atter- 
bury,  in  Indiana,  the  reported  cost  per 
enrollee  is  $22,000." 

A  Job  Corps  at  Camp  Breckinridge, 
Ely.,  under  a  $9  million  grant  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  2,000  young  people,  produced, 
as  of  June  1966,  250  dropouts  and  8 
"graduates."  In  November  of  1965  the 
enrollees  of  this  project  outnumbered  the 
staff  by  only  the  narrow  margin  of  358 
to  350.* 

Salaries  paid  to  Job  Corps  staff  mem- 
bers foUow  the  same  pattern  of  exces- 
sive spending.  Staff  personnel  number- 
ing 208  at  Camp  Gary,  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
employed  at  salaries  of  over  $9,000  re- 
ceived an  average  Income  of  57  i>ercent 
above  their  previous  salary.     Twenty- 

>  Bockfard,  m.,  Register-Republic. 
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two  of  them  more  than  doubled  their 
previous  salary.  Just  to  list  a  few  ex- 
amples of  past  and  present  salaries  at 
Camp  Gary: ' 


Position 


Manager  of  personnel 

Math  ohainnan 

CttliensUp  teacher 

Chairman  commercial  skills.. 

Welding  Instnictor. 

Teacher,  omnmerelal  skilla. . . 

Do 

Auto  mechanic  instmetor 

Drafting  instructor 

Science  teacher 

Duty  officer 

Physical  education  Instraetor. 


Present 


$10,000 
10,  ow 
10,080 
10.060 
8,780 
8,780 
8.780 
8,780 
8,780 
8,780 
8,493 
8.480 


At  five  urban  Job  Corps  centers  for 
men — ^Fort  Custer,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.; 
Camp  Breckinridge.  Morganfleld,  Ky.; 
Ctunp  Kilmer,  Edison.  N.J.;  Fort  Rod- 
man. New  Bedford,  Mass.;  and  Camp  At- 
terbury,  Edlnburg,  Ind. — over  one-thiid 
of  the  employees,  38  percent,  maHng 
over  $6,000,  received  over  a  20-percent 
increase  above  their  previous  salaries. 

The  list  of  these  employees  follows: ' 


Position 


cusTXK  JOB  coara  CENna 

Chief  group  lite  supervisor 

Do 

Do.... 

Vocational  teacher 

Orientation  counselor 

Vocational  instructor 

Stall  trainer 

Counselor 

Vocational  instructor 

Public  information  reporter 

Captain,  F.  Sl  S 

aroopUie  supervisor 

BRECKINSIDGK   JOB   C0KP8 
CENTKB 

Acting  director,  vocational 
training 

Supervisor  of  general  eduea. 
tion 

Connselor-lnstnictor 

Do 

Vocational  instructor 

Orientation  instructor 

Vocational  instructor 

General  education  instructor. 

ATTIRBITBT  JOB  OOBPS 
CBNTCB 

Dentist 

Chief,  security 

Dentist 

Unit  coordinator 

Supervisory  test  adminis- 
trator  

Psychologist 

Dispatcher 

Health,  physical  education, 
and  recreation 

Security  investigator 

Custodial  supervisor 

Snpervlsar,  CX 

Resident  adviser  ni 

Stock  record  supervisor 

Teeter  n 

Health,  physical  educatiOD. 
and  recreation 

Resident  adviser  n_ 

Do 

Physical  edoeation  and  reo- 

reatlon  n. 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  malntenanoe  super- 
visor 

Resident  adviser  n. 

Do..-. 


In- 

Pre- 

crease 

vious 

salary 

J\Tteni 

W 

H800 

SO 

6,000 

96 

4,848 

58 

6^760 

SS 

6.200 

82 

4.388 

60 

4.980 

fiO 

&000 

82 

3,860 

SO 

4,680 

EO 

4,600 

69 

3,952 

81 

4.160 

68 

7.800 

SO 

6,396 

96 

4.392 

211 

2.700 

69 

5,100 

63 

4,800 

64 

4.660 

84 

3.420 

90 

6,420 

140 

5.004 

127 

5.196 

400 

1,800 

73 

6.196 

77 

i800 

SO 

1,800 

SO 

5.040 

71 

i416 

66 

4,140 

63 

4.464 

229 

2,076 

100 

3,420 

S2 

4,366 

102 

3,120 

100 

3.120 

147 

2,520 

132 

2,688 

71 

3,636 

448 

1.095 

100 

XOOO 

60 

1,612 

111 

2,844 

Piestnl 
salary 


S9,515 
8. 514 
9.514 
8.900 

aoso 

7.950 
7.  MO 
7,500 
7,010 
7,000 
6,783 
6.300 
6,300 


12.800 

9.600 
8,700 
8,400 
8,100 
7,800 
7,500 
6,300 


12,182 
12,000 
11,820 
8,000 

8,000 
8,496 
7.K0 

7,560 
7,560 
6,840 
6.840 
6,840 
6,840 
6.600 

6,300 
6,228 
^^28 

6^228 
6.228 
6.000 

6.000 
6.000 

e^ooo 


■Republican  Members  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee. Republican  Poverty  memo  No.  30. 
Apr.  28. 1B60. 

*  Republican  MembeiB  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee, RepubUcan  Poverty  memo  No,  SI, 
Jime  18. 1980. 


Position 


lODMAN  JOB  COarS  CXNTKB 


Director  of  curriculum. , 

Saiior  resident  counselor 

(mtnictor,  business  educa- 
tion   

Instructor,  math  economics... 
AjBitant  bead,  physical 

education 

loaimctor  D.  P.  laboratory.. 
iBStructor,  physical  educa- 
tion  

Maintenance  manager 

Assistant  department  bead... 
Night  duty  officer , 

Do 

Security  administrator 

Ttitor<x>unselor 

Colt  supervisor  counselor 

Instructor  II.  business  edn- 

estion 

Tutor-counselor 

Instructor  II,  physical  edaca- 

Uon 

Tutor -counselor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Purchasing  administrator 

Tutor-counselor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Recreation  specialist 

Do 

Do 


nuiBB  JOB  ooara  cxntkb 


DMtist 

Ibnsgcr  administrator. 


Coolract  administrator. 

wilor , 

Administrator  vocational 

services 

Dentist 

Administrator,  educational 

services 

Education  resident  specialist. 

Administrator,  persoimel 

Administrator  food  services. . 
Supervisor 

Do 

Administrator,  avocations 

Administrator,  social  activi- 
ties   

Administrator,  security 

Persoimel  supervisor 

Administrator,  mat  oontroL.. 
Saperrlsor,  activities  section. 
Analysis  systems  programer. . 

Counselor 

Sodal  activities  sponsor 

Foreman  of  guards 

Education  specialist 

Supervisor,  skills 

.athletic  activities  sponsor 

Education  spedallst 

Senior  instructor 

Education  specialist 

Special  athletic  activities, 

senior 

Supervisor 

-VUiletic  activities  sponsor 

Cwnselor 

lostructor 

Do. 

Counselor 

Do 

Senior  Instructor 

Coonielor 

Administrative  assistant 

Instructor 

Do 

Education  spedallst. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Recreation  spedallst . 

Spedallst,  FA 

Instructor.. 

ActlTity  athletk  q>onsar 

Instructor 


IpedaJlst 

tngwdOsd). 


Do. 

Do 

I^oeatian  spedalM 

'ATOdsllst 

Administrative  asstotant. 
Rwreation  spedallst 


10- 
criSse 


Pne^ 
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Pre- 
vious 
salary 


810,300 
6^800 

S.S00 
6,300 

5,600 
6,600 


5,000 

8.600 

4,160 

8.000 

3,260 

7.600 

4.UU0 

7,000 

4,000 

7,000 

3.840 

7.000 

3.962 

6.800 

3.860 

6,800 

4,200 

6,800 

3.000 

6,800 

3,600 

6,600 

4,200 

6,300 

2,340 

6,000 

3,000 

6,000 

2.860 

6,000 

3,120 

6,000 

3.380 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

3,640 

6,000 

2,500 

6,000 

3.580 

6,000 

2,100 

6,000 

2,520 

6,000 

1,800 

6,000 

3,900 

6.000 

3,906 

17,201 

2,704 

16.392 

5.800 

15, 017 

9,200 

3,307 
3,120 

7,758 
6,800 

^9eo 

5,190 
6,650 
2,600 
6,800 

6,600 
5,200 
3.005 
5,439 
5,750 
3,530 
4,800 
4,250 
4,160 
2,200 
5,200 
5,300 
4,900 
6,200 
4,600 

3.840 
4,000 
4,160 
1,200 
2.000 
4,160 
3.640 
4.088 
3,982 
4,804 
3,350 
4,680 
4,680 
4,420 
4,800 
4,900 
4,800 
4,600 
3,006 
4,500 
4,700 
4,160 
4,316 
2,860 
3,120 
4,500 
3.848 
4,160 
3,328 
3,820 
3. 636 
1,608 


Present 
salary 


Position 


118,000 
12,000 

10,000 
9,800 

8,780 
8,600 


14,186 

13,645 
13,000 

12,418 
11,602 
10,795 
10,646 
10l604 
101442 
101317 

12.900 
10,004 
9.506 
9.214 
9,131 
9,006 
8,002 
8,716 
8.694 
8,607 
8,820 
8,237 
7,904 
7,779 
7,n7 

7,684 
7,661 
7,630 
7,600 
7,609 
7,509 
7,509 
7,509 
7,509 
7,609 
7,488 
7.406 
7,406 
7,405 
7,406 
7,363 
7,342 
7,322 
7,380 
7,280 
7,148 
7,146 
7,134 
6,864 
6,864 
^8^2 
6,803 
^8Q2 
6,803 
^a02 

^488 


KILIfBB   JOB   COBra 

CBRTiB — continued 

Group  leader,  senior 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oarage  mechanic 

Sodal  activities  specialist.. 
Oroup  leader 

Do 

SpedaUst,  FA 

Qroup  leader 

Craft  spedallst 

Qroup  leader 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


In- 

Pre- 

crease 

vious 

salary 

PtTcent 

78 

$3,640 

83 

4,160 

206 

2,080 

86 

3,380 

61 

4.160 

142 

2.000 

130 

2,724 

61 

4,160 

61 

3,900 

80 

4,160 

71 

3,640 

139 

2,600 

139 

2.600 

199 

2,080 

90 

3,120 

84 

3,380 

138 

2,600 

95 

3,120 

92 

3,120 

80 

3.328 

66 

3,640 

92 

3,120 

61 

3.973 

92 

3.120 

80 

3,328 

61 

3,733 

65 

3,640 

50 

4,000 

77 

3,380 

173 

2,200 

114 

2.808 

131 

2,600 

66 

3.640 

100 

3.006 

65 

3.600 

80 

3.328 

no 

2,860 

58 

3.900 

65 

3,640 

Present 
salary 


36,396 
6,365 
6,364 
6,302 
6,302 
6,302 
6,271 
6,2n 
6.261 
6,240 
6,209 
6,209 
6,209 
^209 
6.209 
6,206 
6,178 
6,074 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6,001 
6.001 
6.001 
6.001 
6,001 
6,001 
6.001 
6,001 
6,001 
6.001 
6,001 


High  administrative  costs  have  not 
held  down  crime  and  violence  stemming 
from  Job  Corps  enrollees.  There  have 
been  reports  of  one  incident  after  an- 
other in  which  Job  Corps  enrollees  have 
been  Involved  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  and  where  youths  with  previous 
criminal  records  have  been  accepted  for 
training — and  apparently  the  Job  Corps 
still  has  no  procedure  for  screening  ap- 
pllctuits  with  felony  records  so  that  they 
can  conform  to  parole  and  probation  re- 
quirements. 

Other  projects  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunlt^sr  expand 
the  record  of  extravagant  costs. 

As  an  example,  Operation  Headstart  Is 
estimated  to  cost  $170  per  child.  In 
North  Carolina,  a  previous  program  con- 
ducted by  professional  and  trained  pub- 
lic school  teachers  cost  $30  per  c^d, 
$140  per  child  less  than  the  Headstart 
program.* 

When  North  CaroUna  applied  for  Fed- 
eral f  imds  to  expand  its  program,  the  ap- 
plication was  rejected,  it  has  been  re- 
ported, because  the  plan  "was  based  on 
State  administration  of  the  funds  and 
program."  * 

The  Headstart  program  designates  a 
S-to-1  staff  ratio  with  classes  limited  to 
20  children  imder  1  professional  t«tcher 
assisted  by  2  other  adults.' 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
aboimds  In  newspaper  reports  of 
examples  of  dishonesty,  kickbacks,  politi- 
cal patronage,  enrollment  of  flctitloiu 


<  TTJ3.  News  ft  World  Report.  Aug.  23.  IMS. 
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persons,  displacement  of  the  elderly  by 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees, 
and  disregard  of  eligibility  standards. 

As  Included  in  the  House  report  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966.  minority  views,  the  foUowlng  are  a 
few  examples: 

In  November  1965,  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler  discovered  and  ezix>8ed  thefts,  em- 
ployment of  inellglbles  and  other  Irregu- 
larities in  Boeton'a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects.  The  thefts  perpetrated  by 
falsified  payrolls  and  forged  checks  were  In 
the  summer  work  program  for  Boeton's 
youths.  According  to  the  Boston  Traveler, 
November  30,  1966,  additional  payroll  thefts 
of  $2,000  were  uncovered  along  with  fresh 
evidence  that  city  hall  henchmen  were  pick- 
ing off  plum  Jobs  In  the  program. 

The  March  3.  1966  edition  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  American  reported  the  FBI. 
OEO.  and  the  UJS,  Labor  Department  were 
Investigating  new  evidence  of  financial  Ir- 
regularities Involving  youths  employed  in 
ABCD's  summer  programs.  It  was  reported 
an  ABCD  official  admitted  the  agency  had 
been  unable  to  locate  some  200  youths  listed 
as  employees  and  for  whom  W-2  Income  tax 
forms  had  been  Issued.  Some  youths  had 
complained  they  received  W-2  forms  showing 
more  Income  than  they  actually  received. 

By  letter  dated  May  16,  1966,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Btireau  of  In- 
vestigation, advised  Congressman  Charles  E. 
OooDELL  the  FBI  had  completed  an  investiga- 
tion of  allegations  of  payroll  Irregularities  In 
connection  with  ABCD's  program  and  that 
prosecutive  action  with  regard  to  six  poten- 
tial subjects,  five  employees  and  one  enrollee 
of  the  program.  Is  presently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  UJ3.  attorney,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  four  Rhode  Island  communities,  the 
following  irregularities  were  disclosed  In 
the  fall  of  1965: 

Providence.  Rl.,  newspapers  reported 
the  following: 

In  the  Jamestown  project  the  average  in- 
come of  the  famlUes  of  enrollees  was  $6,000 
to  $7,000  and  seven  enrollees  were  paid  to 
give  sailing  lessons. 

In  the  Johnston  program  10  of  the  youths 
were  college  students  and  the  parents  of  73 
owned  at  least  58  homes  and  113  motor 
vehicles. 

In  the  Cranston  program,  3  parents  were 
making  over  $9,500  a  year  and  10  {larents  were 
In  the  $S,30O-$6,300  range.  Some  of  the  city 
councllmen  were  allowed  from  5  to  10  re- 
ferrals each. 

In  the  Newport-Mlddletown  program,  eight 
were  students  In  college  and  the  director  of 
the  program,  at  $8,000  a  year,  was  the  mayor 
at  the  city." 

In  December  1965,  investigators  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  re- 
ported four  elderly  charwomen  had  been 
displaced  by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
youths  at  the  Cambria  County  War 
Memorial.  Johnstown,  Pa.,  during  the 
period  June  to  November  1965.  One  of 
the  elderly  ladles  was  the  sole  support  of 
her  family  which  Included  a  21-year-old 
retarded  chlld."^ 

I  could  go  on  and  on  In  citing  examples 
of  gross  mismanagement  and  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility In  these  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  OEO  which,  according  to 
the  "OEO  Status  of  Programs  as  of  June 
30,  1966."  page  77.  range  from  a  grant 
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of  13.877  for  "Mexican  dance  instruc- 
tion'' to  $7,534  for  "mountain  hiking 
trips." 

One  more  example  of  administrative 
costs— rfi  comparison  of  the  U.S.  OflQce  of 
Education,  a  part  of  HEW,  with  the  OfDce 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  budget  for  the  OfBce  of  Education 
In  fiscal  1967  is  $3,478  bllUon  as  c<«n- 
pared  to  $1,724  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty,  yet  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation will  need  only  2,861  permanent 
employees  compared  with  OEO's  6,484 
permanent  employees." 

The  following  is  a  comparison  in  high- 
paying  Jobs  in  these  two  agencies  which 
reveals  that  five  individuals  in  OEO  are 
paid  more  than  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  who  receives  $26,000. 

In  the  grades  GS-15  through  GS-18, 
in  which  pay  ranges  from  $17,055  to 
$25,382.  this  is  the  comparison:  " 


Grade 

SalariM 

OEO 

0& 

as-15 

OS-16 „. 

OS-17 

tl7.0S5tot32,aM.. 
$19,619  to  $25,043- 
$22,217  to  $25,325.. 
$25,382 

249 

25 

17 

13 

6 

125 
33 
10 

08-18 

3 

Above  $26,382 

1 

ToUL    .... 

310 

172 

In  spite  of  the  mismanagement  and 
waste  existing  In  OEO  programs,  as  doc- 
umented in  so  many  instances,  «e  are 
being  asked  to  extend  the  existing  pro- 
grams and  create  new  ones  under  OEO 
administration. 

Programs  already  created  within  the 
OEO  Include  home  food  production; 
family  counseling;  remedial  reading; 
rural  family  loans  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  legal  services  pro- 
gram; VISTA;  Domestic  Peace  Corps; 
Job  Corps;  Headstart;  foster  grandpar- 
ents, a  program  staffed  by  a  ratio  of  38 
foster  grandparents  for  50  children; 
small  business  loans  administered  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  out 
of  the  8BA  revolving  loan  fund,  and  pro- 
viding loans  up  to  $15,000  for  persons 
who  want  to  go  into  business  or  to  expand 
an  existing  business  and  who  are  unable 
to  meet  the  credit  requirements  of  other 
loan  programs;  adult  basic  education 
program;  work  experience  program;  pro- 
grams for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
workers;  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps; 
and  Upward  Bound,  a  precollege  pro- 
gram for  high  school  students  carried 
out  imder  grants  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
OEO  would  receive  authorization  to  "ex- 
periment with  new  and  vitally  needed 
services  to  meet  pressing  commimity 
problems.  Including  narcotics  addiction, 
dire  family  flnandal  emergencies,  inade- 
quate Legal  services,  and  establish  a  dem- 
onstration Job  Corps  center  to  experi- 
ment with  Integrating  day  enroUees  into 
a  residential  center." 

In  view  of  the  record  already  estab- 
lished by  OEO  in  the  programs  admin- 
istered by  that  agency,  can  we  seriously 
consider  extending  its  activities  Into  the 

"Ibid.  p.  143. 
» lbi<j.  p.  143. 
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field  of  narcotic  addiction,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $8  million 
for  launching  a  program  of  small  loans 
to  persons  from  low-income  families? 

The  programs  already  under  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportimlty  branch  out 
into  widely  divergent  fields,  and  extend 
the  Pederad  encroachment  into  many 
new  areas  of  our  social  and  economic 
life.  These  programs  are  also  establish- 
ing a  system  of  dual  control  in  which  two 
agencies  are  now  involved  in  an  area 
which  a  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  previously  established  to 
administer.  State  administration  in 
certain  areas  again  is  being  weakened 
through  a  further  expansion  of  Federal 
administration. 

Before  any  further  autho'rizations 
should  be  approved  for  the  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  there 
should  be  a  thorough  review  of  programs 
in  operation,  a  screening  of  administra- 
tive procedures,  and  a  meaningful  as- 
surance provided  within  the  bill  under 
consideration  that  the  waste  and  extrav- 
agant spending  within  the  OEO  pro- 
grams will  be  eliminated. 

To  act  upon  this  legislation  without 
such  assurances  would  simply  commit 
tax  moneys  to  sponsor  further  adminis- 
trative mismanagement  and  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  third  consecutive  year  in  which  the 
House  has  become  embroiled  in  debate 
over  the  war  on  poverty.  In  1964,  after 
extensive  work,  we  authorized  a  massive 
program  to  bring  our  national  resources 
directly  to  bear  on  the  special  problems 
of  the  undereducated.  underskilled,  un- 
deremployed Americans  who  do  not,  can- 
not, share  our  general  prosperity.  Last 
year,  before  extending  the  program,  we 
discussed  the  doubts  and  questions  which 
had  arisen  in  the  short  time  since  its  in- 
ception. Now  we  are  reviewing  it  again. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
poverty  debates  will  not  become  an  an- 
nual tradition  in  this  House.  I  hope  that 
this  year  we  can  msike  the  changes  and 
impose  the  disciplines  this  effort  clearly 
needs,  so  that  our  future  work  may  focus 
on  how  to  advance  a  strong,  nourishing 
program,  rather  than  on  whether  to  dis- 
mantle its  structure  and  start  again. 

I  hope  that  we  can  and  will  resolve  this 
year  the  many  recurrent  criticisms  which 
this  program  has  provoked.  Continued 
controversies  over  the  merits  and  mo- 
tives of  specific  projects  have  already 
cast  dark  shadows  over  the  whole  en- 
deavor. Congress  has  been  distracted 
tram  the  substance  ot  some  programs  by 
the  sensationalism  of  charges  raised. 
TTie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  It- 
self has  been  distracted  from  its  real  Job 
of  service  to  the  poor  by  the  need  to 
service  Congress,  with  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  agency's  momentum 
and  morale.  Above  all,  many  of  the 
people  we  seek  to  help  have  become  dis- 
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lllusloned  as  the  program's  pmpose  has 
been  undermined,  its  potential  unreal- 
ized,  and  its  promise  unfulfilled. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  cheat  the 
poor.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  cheat  the 
American  taxpayers,  or  the  countless 
hard-working  local  and  State  officials 
who  would  like  to  use  this  program  as 
a  vital  tool  of  human  renewal. 

On  July  21  of  last  year,  when  we  un- 
dertook  our  first  review  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  I  said  in  part: 

We  should  Judge  this  and  all  legislation  . 
not  in  terms  of  slogans  or  partisan  clalnii 
and  counterclaims,  but  In  terms  of  Its  real 
impact  upon  the  people  whom  it  Is  designed 
to  help.  We  should  ask  whether  this  is  the 
best  way  to  do  the  Job  .  . .  One  year  Is  hardly 
long  enough  In  which  to  learn  whether  this 
program  works  or  does  not  work.  But  a  year 
U  long  enough  in  which  to  see  some  progress 
and  some  problems. 

At  that  time  I  reviewed  the  very  real 
and  heartening  advances  made  by  some 
OEO  programs,  most  notably  Headstart 
Catch-up,  and  VISTA.  I  also  reviewed 
the  difficulties  which  had  plagued  the 
Job  Corps  and  community  action  pro- 
grams— the  overemphasis  on  publicity 
and  quick  results,  the  lack  of  nationwide 
uniformity  or  clear,  consistentstandards 
and  the  swelling  of  administrative  over- 
head. I  concluded  that  reforms  would  be 
essential,  if  the  program  was  to  survive. 

The  poverty  program  has  now  com- 
pleted its  second  year.  We  now  have 
twice  as  much  evidence,  twice  as  much 
experience  on  which  to  base  our  Judg- 
ments. As  a  supporter  of  the  program's 
principles,  and  as  one  who  has  voted  for 
its  creation  and  continuance,  I  have 
hoped  that  all  grounds  for  criticism  could 
be  removed  as  the  agency  matured  be- 
yond the  Inevitable  growing  pains  suf- 
fered by  every  new  administrative  body. 
But  I  camnot  ignore  the  facts.  And  the 
accumulated  facts  have  shown  me  that, 
on  balance,  basic  reforms  are  now  essen- 
tial. 

The  committee  bill  before  us  does  meet 
some  of  the  valid  criticisms  which  have 
been  leveled  against  OEO  operations. 
Yet  it  does  not  reach  the  most  impor- 
tant Issues,  which  is  whether  the  most 
promising  antlpoverty  programs  are 
best  served  by  maintaining  OEO's  juris- 
diction over  them.  My  answer  to  this 
question  now  is,  "No." 

The  circumstances  leading  me  to  this 
conclusion  can  be  capsuled  in  a  review 
of  Just  one  case,  that  of  the  1966  summer 
Catch-up  program  for  Washington 
County,  Md. 

The  Washington  County  Board  of 
Education,  working  through  the  Wash- 
ington County  Community  Action  Coun- 
cil— CAC — has  conducted  both  a  Head- 
start  program  for  preschool  children  and 
a  Catch-up  program  for  grade-school 
children  in  the  summer  of  1965.  Both 
brought  great  benefit  to  many  county 
families.  Early  this  year,  the  CAC  was 
informed  that  about  $205,000  beyond  the 
funds  available  for  Headstart  would  be 
allocated  to  the  county,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  that  guideline,  an  application 
for  Catch-up  funds  was  submitted  on 
April  18. 

On  June  11,  almost  2  months  after 
submission  of  the  application  and  2 
weeks  before  the  program  was  scheduled 


director  of  the 


to  begin,  the  executive  ^. 

CAC  advised  my  office  t  »t,  after  a  long 
silence,  he  had  just  received  word  infor- 
mally from  OEO  that  h^  Catch-up  ap 
plication  could  not  be  funded  at  tha. 
time,  presumably  becausb  the  funds  sup- 
posedly available  had  tWen  diverted  to 
other  programs.  [ 

On  June  14. 1  wrote  to  Sargent  Shriver, 
urging  Immediate  funding  of  the  project 
and  asking  a  number  of  questions  about 
OEO's  funding  procedures,  the  apparent 
lack  of  realistic  planning,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  priorities  for  siaaistance. 

On  June  23,  I  was  adWsed  that  OEO 
had  approved  a  grant  llio  the  CAC  of 
$164,625,  approximately!  two-thirds  of 
the  original  requests  and  two-thirds  of 
the  guidelines  sent  out  earlier  this  year 
by  OEO.  Because  the  grant  had  been 
reduced,  the  Catch-up  prc^ram  had  to 
be  curtailed,  and  was  operated  this  sum- 
mer for  a  shorter  period,  than  originally 
planned.  ; 

On  July  5,  at  least  3  Ueeks  after  my 
original  letter,  I  received  a  note  from 
Sargent  Shriver,  thanking  me  for  my 
inquiry  and  advising  ma  that  he  was 
referring  my  questions  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Woolner,  acting  director  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  regional  office,  for  a  "complete 
report."  , 

On  July  15.  not  having  [heard  from  Mr. 
Woolner,  I  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Shriver 
requesting  a  reply  to  the  Questions  I  had 
asked  a  month  before.       ' 

On  July  21, 1  received  f^om  Mr.  Fred  A. 
Forbes,  public  affairs  officer  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  regional  office,  a  letter  intended 
to  be  the  "complete  report"  I  have  been 
promised.  This  letter  advised  me  that 
the  Washington  County  program  and 
others  in  the  State  had  finally  been 
funded;  offered  a  short,  Confusing  reply 
to  one  of  my  questions;!  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  Congress  wtjuld  grant  addi- 
tional funds  to  meet  an  "unanticipated 
demand  for  educational  programs." 

On  July  25, 1  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Forbes, 
ranlnding  him  that  he  had  not  replied 
to  three  of  the  four  groups  of  questions 
I  had  asked,  and  had  re^nded  to  only 
one  of  my  six  recommendations,  the  one 
urging  approval  of  the  Washiagton 
County  fimds.  | 

On  August  2.  7  weeks  ihd  two  letters 
after  my  initial  inquiry,  li received  a  sec- 
ond letter  from  Mr.  PoiJbes  which  did 
include  short  replies  to  each  of  the  ques- 
tions and  suggestions  I  Uad  sent  to  Mr. 
Shriver.  | 

The  postscript  to  thisl«tory  came  in 
mid-August,  when  the  truncated— but 
successful— Washington  County  Catch- 
up program  ended,  andl  local  officials 
failed  to  receive  the  ch^^k  trom  OEO 
with  which  to  pay  thelt  staff.  About 
250  Washington  Countp^  individuals 
nearly  half  of  wh<Hn  are  lln  low-income 
brackets,  were  forced  to  Wait  at  least  2 
weeks  after  conclusion  of  the  program 
Wore  the  funds  were  actually  received. 
Despite  several  conferetaces  between 
Mjmty  CAC  officials  and  the  regional 
^  staff,  and  phone  qJscusslons  be- 
weai  my  office  and  the  regional  office  of 
OEO.  no  full  explanation  of  the  delay 
'wiW  be  obtained. 

Ur.  Ch&lnnan,  this  soaiaiary,  and  the 
wrrespondence  I  shall  include  in  the 


Rbcoro  following  my  remarks.  Illustrate 
the  problems  which  continue  to  erode 
the  effectiveness  of  OEO.  After  my  own 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information,  I  can 
fully  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  frustrations  felt  by  local  officials  who 
seek  straight  answers  to  basic  policy 
questions,  often  under  the  pressure  of 
budget  or  application  deadlines,  and  are 
unable  to  learn  *.he  facts.  After  review- 
ing the  problems  met  by  this  particular 
county  in  winning  funding  and  the 
actual  funds,  I  can  better  understand 
why  some  local  officials  have  simply  given 
up  and  decided  to  seek  other  avenues  of 
support  for  worthwhile  programs. 

Nor  did  I  find  the  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions, when  received,  too  reassuring.  As 
the  full  correspondence  shows,  Mr. 
Forbes'  comments  give  no  clear  impres- 
sion that  the  agency's  confusion,  vague- 
ness, and  inefficiency  have  been  resolved. 
The  problems  which  Washington  County 
encountered  this  year — problems  of  un- 
anticipated extra  costs  for  certain  pro- 
grams, lack  of  deadlines,  lack  of  adher- 
ence to  funding  guidelines,  absence  of 
sensible  and  far-sighted  planning — ^are 
precisely  the  same  problems  which  many 
in  the  House  criticized  a  year  ago.  Yet, 
after  another  full  year's  experience  and 
many  chances  for  reform,  all  that  is 
offered  is  a  request  for  more  money,  and 
bland  pledges  to  improve. 
This,  I  submit,  is  not  enough. 
In  1964,  when  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  was  passed,  many  of  us  viewed 
this  act,  and  the  new  agency  it  created, 
as  a  vehicle  for  progressive  experiment 
and  for  new  forms  of  concentrated  as- 
sistance to  those  most  in  need.  The  ex- 
istence and  energies  of  OEO.  we  thought, 
would  not  only  produce  direct  results,  but 
would  also  stimulate  older  agencies  to- 
ward more  imaginative  and  incisive  at- 
tacks on  the  problems  of  undereduca- 
tion  Euid  unemployment. 

Our  prediction  has  been  half  fulfilled. 
The  programs  initiated  by  OEO — espe- 
cially Headstart,  the  Job  Corps,  and 
adult  education— have  indeed  served  as 
catalysts  for  rejuvenation  of  other  agen- 
cies, including  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  even  the 
Department  of  Defense.  But  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  itself,  instead 
of  becoming  the  source  of  stimulation 
and  vitality,  has  actually  come  to  retard 
the  progress  of  its  most  promising  works. 
Such  tangles  and  delays  as  those  encoun- 
tered by  Washington  County  have  dis- 
appointed potential  beneficiaries,  and 
have  frustrated  the  best  efforts  of  local 
community  action  agencies.  Coordina- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies,  too,  has 
been  discouraged  by  the  administrative 
confusion  at  OEO. 

For  example.  In  June,  when  OEO  be- 
latedly discovered  that  catch-up  pro- 
grams could  not  be  fully  funded,  appli- 
cants were  advised  to  seek  alternate 
funds  through  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
Secondary  Education  Act — but  applica- 
tions for  such  funds  for  summer  pro- 
grams had  to  be  submitted  to  the  States 
by  May  2.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to 
orchestrate  many  sources  of  assistance 
when  one  source  does  not  know,  or  will 
not  give,  the  score. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  summer  we  have 
been  given  tragic  evidence  of  the  urgent 
need  to  direct  the  energies  of  all  our  citi- 
zens into  constructive  efforts,  by  assist- 
ing those  who  catmot  now  compete  for 
education,  for  training,  and  for  Jobs 
which  offer  opportimlty.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  waste  more  time,  more  money, 
more  good  will.  Accordingly.  I  shaU  sup- 
port amendments  to  the  committee  bill 
which  would  transfer  most  programs  now 
administered  by  OEO  to  the  appropriate 
Cabinet  departments,  where  they  can  be 
administered  with  relative  efflciency  and 
more  fully  coordinated  with  other  closely 
related  Federal  programs.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  alternative  to  this  reform 
is  continuing  chaos,  wasted  time,  wasted 
funds,  and  lost  opportunity. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

„  June  14.  1966. 

Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shbtver, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Washington.  D.C. 

OsAB  Mr.  Shriver:  I  was  very  surprised  to 
leam  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  delayed,  and  therefore  In  effect 
denied,  the  application  of  the  Washington 
Coiuity,  Maryland,  Community  Action  Coun- 
cU  for  approximately  $206,000  for  this  sum- 
mer's Washington  County  Catch-up  Program. 

This  appUcatlon  was  submitted  on  AprU  18 
In  accordance  with  funding  guidelines  set  by 
your  agency  earUer  thu  year.  Despite  lt6_ 
adherence  to  all  regulaUons.  the  Council  has 
Just  been  advised  that,  due  to  unexpected 
Increases  In  other  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram expenditures,  the  funds  orlglnaUy 
aUocated  for  Operation  Catch-up  are  no 
longer  available. 

My  immediate  concern,  of  course,  is  that 
you  exert  every  effort  to  provide  substantial 
fimdilng  for  this  valuable  program  at  once. 
This  Bvunmer's  Operation  Catch-up  in  Wash- 
ington Coimty  has  already  been  undermined 
by  O.E.O.'s  delay,  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Further  delay  could  deny  the  grade-school 
children  of  Washington  County  any  oppor- 
tunity for  the  extended  education  which 
proved  so  constructive  last  year. 

This  regrettable  situation.  In  my  Judgment, 
raises  serious  questions  about  OJE.O.'s  timing! 
empliasls  and  plarmlng  in  regard  to  summer 
programs  generally.  I  would  appreciate  your 
prompt  response  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  I  understand  that  no  deadlines  for 
submission  of  Operation  Catch-up  applica- 
tions were  established,  and  that  local 
agencies  were  not  advised  when  O.E.O.  would 
start  approving  these  applications  which  had 
been  received.  Why  was  no  effort  made  to 
gather  and  review  all  timely  applications  for 
Catch-up  funds,  before  any  applications 
were  approved? 

2.  I  further  understand  that  local  agen- 
cies were  given  funding  "guidelines"  for 
simimer  programs  based  on  estimates  of  the 
distribution  of  poverty  throughout  the  na- 
tion, but  that  O.E.O.  permitted  applications 
for  Federal  funding  up  to  150%  of  these 
"guldeUnes,"  on  the  assumption  that  some 
localities  would  not  apply  for  assistance. 
Why  were  any  summer  grants  In  excess  of 
the  guidelines  approved  before  all  applica- 
tions had  been  received  and  reviewed? 

3.  I  have  been  advised  that  the  present 
shortage  of  Catch -up  funds  is  due  at  least 
in  part  to  the  need  to  divert  these  funds  to 
the  continued  financing  of  certain  year- 
round  C<Hnmunlty  Action  programs. 

(a)  Why  waa  no  adnUnlstraUve  division 
of  funds  among  all  types  of  CAP  projects 
made  and  adhwed  to? 

(b)  Why  did  O.K.O.  fall  to  anticipate  real- 
istically the  demand  for  continuing  support 
of  year-round  programs? 
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(e)  To  what  extent  haye  year-round  vk>- 
grama  been  cut  back  In  accordance  wltb  the 
apparent  scarcity  of  funds? 

4.  O^O.'s  handling  of  the  Washington 
County  case  and  others  strongly  suggeata 
that  summer  programs  generally  have  been 
dealt  with  In  a  "crisis  atmosphere,"  despite 
OJLO.'s  extensive  publldalng  of  their  Im- 
portance and  previous  achlevementa.  Tour 
agency's  tardiness  In  reaching  funding  deci- 
sions has  denied  local  school  boards  and 
agencies  adequate  time  either  to  organise 
approved  programs,  at  to  adjust  plana  to 
meet  unexpected  reverses. 

(a)  Despite  the  lessons  of  1966,  when  many 
programs  suffered  because  they  had  been 
developed  hastUy.  why  did  OJE.O.  wait  imtll 
the  middle  of  May  this  year  before  begin- 
ning to  approve  applications  for  summer 
programs? 

(b)  Why  were  no  early  deadlines  for  these 
applications  set? 

(c)  Why  have  Catch-up  programs,  which 
have  been  encouraged,  been  given  8u:h  low 
priority  in  funding? 

In  my  Judgment,  Washington  Ccunty's 
unfortunate  experience  strongly  siiggeets 
that  the  following  steps  should  be  taJcen  by 
OJ.O.: 

1.  Adequate  funds  for  this  and  other  pend- 
Ing  programs  should  be  made  available  at 
once. 

a.  The  role  and  relative  importance  of 
summer  programs  for  grade-school  ctilldren 
should  be  clarified,  so  that  local  school 
boards  and  families  might  know  what  atten- 
tion and  assistance  to  expect  from  0J2.0.  in 
the  future. 

3.  A  separate  allocation  for  Catch-up  pro- 
grama  should  be  established  within  tht^  gen- 
eral CAP  appropriation  granted  by  Congress 
each  year,  and  this  allotment  should  not  be 
diverted  to  other  uses  unless  all  reasonable 
and  timely  Catch-up  applications  ha^'e  first 
been  approved  and  funded. 

4.  If  "guidelines"  for  Catch-up  funding  are 
circulated,  no  funds  in  excess  of  these  guide- 
lines should  be  approved  until  all  timely  ap- 
plications have  been  funded  100%.  If  addi- 
tional funds  do  become  available,  sui^le- 
mentary  grants  can  later  be  made. 

6.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  establish 
and  observe  realistic  planning  and  budget- 
ing proced\ires,  including  sensible  proj  sets  of 
anticipated  demand  for  funds,  so  thtit  un- 
expected year-end  "shortages"  can  be 
avoided. 

8.  AllocattoDS  for  summer  programs,  and 
solicitations  of  local  ^plications  for  summer 
assistance,  should  be  begun  earlier  in  the 
fiscal  year. 

I  would  appreciate  your  response  to  my 
comments,  and  a  full  report  on  the  steps  you 
are  taking  to  Insure  that  the  grade-school 
children  of  Washington  County  and  other 
areas  may  enjoy  the  supplemental  educa- 
tional opportunities  which  they  have  antici- 
pated this  summer. 
Vsry  sincerely. 

GtUMLEB  McC.  MsTRiaa.  JT. 

Omcs  ow  Boowoiac  OFuatumii, 
ExKcrmva  Offxck  of  trs  PaxBmxMT« 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  5. 1996. 
Hon.  CHAaues  McC.  Matkias,  Jr., 
House  of  Representativea. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxax  OOHOKxasMAK  Matrias:  Thank  you 
for  3rour  letter  of  June  14  concerning  the 
Washington  County  Operation  Catch-Up 
proposal. 

As  you  know,  a  grant  of  $lM,e26  was  an- 
nounced on  June  23  for  Waahlngton  County. 

Because  of  the  many  specific  points  raised 
In  your  letter  oonoemlng  our  handling  of 
the  proposal  and  our  funding  polldea.  I  hava 
asked  Sid  Woolner,  our  acting  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional  Director,  to  give  you  a  oomidste 
report  on  your  eommsnts. 


We  appreciate  your  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention.    With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

SAxaxMT  SauTxa. 

IMreotor. 

JULT  16, 19M. 
Hon.  B.  SAaoxNT  Shbivxb. 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  Ma.  SHaivxa:  nils  Is  in  regard  to  my 
letter  of  June  14,  asking  several  queationa 
about  the  administration  of  "Catch -up"  pro- 
grams, and  your  interim  reply  advising  me 
that  my  inquiry  had  been  referred  to  Mr. 
Woolner  in  the  Regional  Office. 

It  now  appears  that  HJl.  16111  will  be 
before  the  House  next  week.  It  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  me,  in  my  evaluation  of 
this  bill,  to  have  before  me  specific  replies 
to  my  questions  of  June  14,  and  I  would  Kp- 
predate  your  cooperating  m  making  this  In- 
formation available  to  me  before  next 
Wednesday. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Cbaxlbs  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

ExBCDTivx  Omcx  or  trx  Pxksi- 
DKirr,  Omcx  or  Economic  Op- 
POSTUNrrT,  Mm-AixANTic  Rx- 
oioNAL  Omcx, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Chaxlxb  McC.  Mathias,  Ja., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Mathias:  Sargent  Shrlver  has 
asked  Sid  Woolner,  our  Acting  Mid-AtlanUc 
Regional  Director,  to  give  you  a  complete  re- 
port on  your  recent  letter  regarding  the 
Washington  County  Catch-Up  program  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  State. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  on  June  23  we 
annoimced  five  grants  to  the  state  of  Mary- 
land. A  grant  of  $164,625  to  Washington 
County  for  a  summer  Catch-Up  program  for 
1,000  children,  $36,669  to  Wicomico  County, 
for  200  children  of  school  age  for  a  three - 
month  remedial  and  enrichment  program, 
$76,556  to  Dorchester  County  for  300  students 
for  two  Slimmer  education  programs,  $101,760 
to  St.  Mary's,  Charles  and  Calvert  Counties 
for  700  children  for  a  two-month  summer  en- 
richment and  remedial  program,  and  $12,012 
to  Kent  Coimty  for  76  children  for  a  alx-week 
summer  enrichment  program. 

No  deadline  was  set  for  Operation  Catch- 
Up  applications  because  the  complete  state 
picture  had  to  be  fully  considered  In  light  of 
funds  available.  Only  in  this  manner  could 
we  try  to  solve  these  funding  problems  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

There  was  certainly  an  imanticipated  de- 
mand for  educational  programs  not  only  in 
Maryland  but  throughout  the  coimtry,  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  you  and  other  members 
of  the  Congress  will  be  willing  to  grant  us 
additional  fimds  so  that  these  needs  may  be 
met  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  realistically 
provide  for  the  needs  of  each  community  and 
provide  for  theee  needs  with  equitable  time 
schedules. 

Your  continued  interest  in  our  programs 
that  benefit  your  people  is  most  appreciated. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

FiXD  A.  Foasxs, 
PubUo  Affatrt  Offloer. 

JT7I.T  25, 1960. 
Mr.  VkzD  A.  Fonxs, 

PuhVUs   Affmira   Officer.   Mid-Atlantie   Re- 
gional ogioe.  Office  of  Kconomie  Op- 
portuntty.  Waahtngton,  D.O. 
DsAX  Ma.  Tokmkb:  itt.  Kmezson  has  told  me 
of  his  conversation  with  you  today,  and  of 
your  wlUlngness  to  help  provide  complete 
rssponsss    to    my    Jons    14   lettsr    to   Mr. 
Shrlver. 


My  Inquiries  did  begin  after  O.S.O.  had 
advised  Washington  County  officials  in  mid- 
June  that  funding  of  the  County's  Catch-up 
program  wo\ild  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Of 
course  this  particular  program,  and  others  In 
the  State,  have  since  been  funded  at  levels 
averaging  two-thirds  of  the  initial  requests. 
But  this  fact  does  not  lessen  my  interest  In 
learnlag  more  about  the  general  administra- 
tive procedures  through  which  local  officials 
have  been  subjected  to  so  much  delay,  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty. 

My  letter  of  June  14  included  four  cate- 
gories of  questions  and  six  recommendations 
for  future  action.  Although  my  most  im- 
mediate acquaintance  with  the  program  Is  in 
Maryland.  I  am  concerned  about  its  opera- 
tions and  effectiveness  nationwide.  Thus  my 
questions  and  suggestions  were  stated  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  my  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Shrlver  as  the  official  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  the  nationwide  administration 
of  O.E.O. 

Rather  than  restating  the  questions  in  my 
June  14  letter.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  It. 
In  reviewing  it  and  your  reply  of  July  20. 
I  am  disappointed  to  find  that  your  com- 
ments are  not  at  all  responsive  to  my  second, 
third,  and  fourth  questions,  dealing  respec- 
tively with  guidelines  for  distribution  of 
funds  among  the  States;  diversion  of  Title 
n  funds  from  Catch-up  to  year-round  Com- 
munity Action  programs;  and  pre-planning 
for  summer  programs  generally.  In  fact,  by 
agreeing  that  "there  was  certainly  an  unan- 
ticipated demand  for  educational  programs," 
you  have  reemphaslzed  the  apparent  lack  of 
foresight  which  initially  prompted  my  in- 
quiries. 

In  answer  to  my  first  question,  about  the 
absence  of  guidelines  for  submission  of 
Catch-up  applications,  you  have  replied  that 
"no  deadline  was  set  for  Operation  Catch-up 
applications  because  the  complete  state  pic- 
ture had  to  be  fully  considered  in  light  of 
funds  available."  I  hope  you  will  tell  me 
how  it  might  be  possible  to  determine,  much 
lees  evaluate,  the  "complete  state  picture" 
before  all  applications  for  funds  have  been 
received,  and  why  deadlines  would  not  help 
to  bring  this  picture  into  timely  focus. 

Concerning  the  six  recommendations  which 
I  offered,  you  have  responded  to  only  one, 
the  one  concerned  with  making  more  money 
available.  I  would  deeply  appreciate  your 
comments,  or  those  ot  Mr.  Woolner  or  Mr. 
Shrlver,  on  the  five  additional  suggestions, 
so  that  I  might  have  more  assurance  that 
administrative  reforms  will  be  made,  and 
that  funds  authorized  in  the  future  will  be 
allocated  prudently,  equitably,  and  far  more 
systematically. 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation,  and  will 
await  your  response. 
Sincerely, 

Ohablxs  MCC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

BxxuuTiVK  Omcx  or  thk  Psxbi- 
DKMT,  Omcx  or  Economic  Op- 
posTUNiTi,  Mm-AruiNTic  Rx- 
(SoKAi.  Omcx, 

Waahington,  D.C,  August  2, 1966. 
Hon.  Chailbs  MoC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
W€uhington,  D.C 

Dbax  MX.  Matrias:  This  is  In  further  an- 
swer to  your  letter  of  July  35  regarding  cor- 
respondence of  June  14.  There  apparently 
haa  been  scene  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  community  action  agencies  regarding 
OBO  policies,  and  I  will  attempt  to  answer 
ttkose  questions  wtiAch  you  feel  are  still  open- 
Question  two  relates  to  funding  guidellnea. 
"Hie  guldelloss  which  were  Issued  to  aU  ap- 
plicants were  not  Intended  to  represent  al- 
kKstioos;  they  were  guides  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  fonds  that  could  tos  made  available 

to  grantees.  All  CAP'S  ware  advlssd  that  ap- 
pUcationa  for  funding  dtfflng  fiscal  IBM 
would  havs  to  bs  rsoslTSd  by  AvtU  90  in  order 


to  be  conaidered.  No  ooifxnltment  wbs  made 
to  fund  all  programs  received  by  that  date. 

In  answer  to  question  three,  the  Umitation 
of  funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  very  sizable  demand 
throughout  the  cotintry  plus  cost  increases 
for  sununer  Head  Start  that  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. Theee  Increfieee  were  largely  in 
the  area  of  medical  and  dental  care.  We 
have  as  a  matter  of  policy  placed  the  con- 
tinued financing  of  established  programs  at 
the  top  of  our  prlorltlesi  This  Judgment  is 
based  on  a  decision  that  it  is  more  important 
to  conduct  activities  already  established  than 
to  suiq^ort  new  programs  .and/or  intermittent 
programs.  Our  national  office  is  now  re- 
viewing total  demands  fbr  Tltie  II  funds  in 
order  to  determine  whet)ier  or  not  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  back  any  programs  now 
funded.  | 

Tour  fourth  question  deals  with  the  tim- 
ing of  grant  announcements.  In  making 
grant  approvals,  largely  iin  the  order  of  re- 
ceipts, we  have  attempted  to  follow  generally 
a  flrst  come,  first  serve  procedure.  There  ac- 
tually is  an  alternate  source  of  funding  the 
summer  CAO  programs,  mainly  by  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  In 
view  of  this,  we  felt  that;  there  was  Justifica- 
tion in  funding  certain  Jirograms  for  which 
no  alternate  source  was  lavailable.  It  is  ovu" 
hope  that  with  more  experience  in  the  han- 
dling of  grant  applications  we  can  set  ear- 
lier deadlines  and  avoid  last  minute  ap- 
provals which  sure  Just  I  as  imdesirable  tor 
OEO  as  they  are  for  thia  grantee.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  consideriijg  a  December  dead- 
line for  summer  programs  in  order  to  avoid 
the  circumstances  about  which  we  are  all 
concerned.  I 

We  are  certainly  In  I  general  agreement 
with  your  six  recommendations  with  these 
modifications :  | 

1.  The  question  of  adequate  funds  for 
community  action  programs  is  one  which  is 
now  awaiting  action  by  the  Congress. 
Whether  or  not  1967  funfls  will  be  adequate 
will  depend  on  our  finail  appropriation. 

2.  As  Indicated  in  the  foregoing,  there  is 
an  alternate  Federal  8f)Urce  of  funds  for 
summer  programs  and  Kte  are  encouraging 
local  school  boards  to  reWew  this  issue  care- 
fully. As  a  result  of  such  reviews,  several 
boards  decided  last  spring  to  use  money  from 
the  Elementary  and  S^ondary  Education 
Act  rather  than  OEO  fu^ds. 

3.  Allocations  for  separate  types  of  pro- 
granu  are  burdensome  and  lead  to  consid- 
erable confusion  on  the  part  of  the  local 
communities.  We  beUefe  that  earlier  dead- 
lines will  meet  this  Issue  in  better  fashion 
than  the  development!  of  allocations  by 
types  of  programs.  I 

4.  Our  Central  Office  is  now  reviewing  a 
proposal  that  would  restrict  all  CAP  agencies 
operating  below  guideline  to  hold  their 
guldeUne  figure  until  there  is  further  darl- 
flcatlon  of  our  funding  situation. 

5.  We  are  now  approaching  the  end  of  our 
second  year  and  projeotions  based  on  our 
past  experience  are  now  considerably  more 
realistic  so  that  we  can  txpect  to  project  our 
demands  in  a  more  realistic  fashion. 

Sincerely, 

n^  A.  FOBBXB, 

Pu  Aic  Affairs  Officer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  ftjUows: 

Page  1,  line  6:  1 

"AUTHOKBATIOM  or  lAPPXOPKIATIOlfB 

"Sic.  2.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 

Economic  Opportunity  lAct  of  1984   (other 

uian  part  C  of  titie  I  th^ieof )  there  la  hereby 

•othortxed  to  be  approdflated  for  the  fiscal 

ywr  ending  June  SO.  IMH.  the  sum  of— 

^(1)  M9«,000,000  for  (krrylng  out  titis  X, 

Ji)  $832,000,000  for  Mrrylng  oat  title  XL 

(S)  #67,000,000  for  cflxjdng  out  titie  m. 


"(4)  $119,000,000  for  carrying  out  titie  V, 
"(6)  $16,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI. 
"(6)  $31,000,000    for    carrying    out    titie 
Vin." 

AKXNSICXNT  OrVXXXD  BT  MX.  GOODKIX 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooodkll:  Be- 
ginning with  line  10  on  page  1.  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  6  on  page  2 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  $396,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  I. 

"(2)  $744,000,000  for  carrying  out  titie  n, 

"(3)   $66,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  m, 

"(4)   $12,000,000  for  carrying  out  titie  IV. 

"(6)  $200,000,000  for  carrying  out  titie  V. 

"(6)   $10,000,000  for  carrying  out  title  VI. 

"(7)  $25,000,000    for    carrying    out    title 

vm." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
fortunately, in  the  way  the  bill  as  It 
comes  before  the  Committee  is  cast,  we 
start  right  out  with  six  major  authoriza- 
tions for  each  title.  This  requires  us  to 
do  things  backward.  Assuming  there 
might  be  changes  in  certain  of  these 
titles,  the  details  of  the  titles,  it  could 
well  have  ramifications  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  the  authorization.  Since 
we  are  faced  with  this  necessity,  I  am 
offering  my  amendment  now  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  section  2. 

The  figure  that  is  in  the  bill  is  $696 
million  for  title  I,  the  Job  Corps  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  $395  million. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide  $832 
million  total  for  all  the  earmarked  pro- 
grams and  the  unearmarked  community 
action.  My  bill  would  provide  $744  mil- 
lion for  completely  unearmarked  pro- 
grams and,  in  addition  to  those,  Head- 
start  would  be  funded  at  about  $640 
million. 

The  committee  bill  provides  $57  mil- 
lion for  title  in.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides $55  million. 

Title  IV.  There  is  $12  million  hi  my 
bill.  This  is  the  small  business  section, 
and  theie  is  no  money  in  the  committee 
bill  for  this  section.  It  is  our  feeling  that 
specific  money  should  be  authorized,  and 
this  is  accomplished  in  the  opportunity 
crusade. 

Title  V.  The  work  experience  pro- 
gram. When  the  time  comes  we  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
biU.  The  work  experience  program  Is 
now  delegated  to  the  Department  of  HEW 
and  administered  through  our  States  and 
our  welfare  people.  We  feel  they  are  do- 
ing a  reasonably  effective  job.  They  do 
thereby  coordinate  a  variety  of  programs. 

The  purpose  of  title  V  is  to  get  the  peo- 
ple off  of  welfare  and  to  work,  to  be 
breadwinners. 

The  committee  bill  would  suddenly 
and  wrenchlngly,  I  might  say,  transfer 
title  V  frran  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare over  to  the  Labor  Department.  Our 
bill  would  retain  the  program  in  HETW 
and  in  addition  would  increase  money 
In  title  V  to  $200  million  from  $119  mll- 
Uon. 

In  titles  VI  and  VII,  there  is  relatively 
Uttle  difference.  The  authorization 
changes  that  I  am  offering  here  en  bloc 
would  total  $1.4  billion,  a  little  bit  over 
that,  as  compared  to  $1.75  billion  in  the 


committee  bill.  The  authorizations  I 
offer  would,  In  other  words,  cut  a  Uttle 
more  than  $300  million  from  the  present 
C(»nmlttee  bill,  and  would  reallocate  the 
money  into  different  sections  and  differ- 
ent titles  with  a  different  emphasis  as  I 
have  indicated. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  question  on  that 
portion  of  the  amendment  with  reference 
to  title  I,  the  Job  Corps.  As  I  vmder- 
stand  it,  the  majority  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  limit  enroll- 
ment to  35,000  by  June  30  of  next  year. 
What  would  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  be  with  respect  to  any  en- 
rollment limitation? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  a  part  of  my 
amendment  to  the  Job  Corps  section, 
that  will  come  later,  I  would  limit  ex- 
penditures for  the  Job  Corps  enroUees  to 
$5,000  apiece  per  year.  This  particular 
amendment  would  have  no  direct  impact 
on  any  limitation  that  occurs  either  In 
the  bill  or  subsequently  by  amendment. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  limit  the  Job 
Corps  to  45,000  enrollees.  If  a  subse- 
quent amendment  is  offered  to  reduce 
that,  presumably  the  reduced  amoimt  I 
am  offering  for  the  Job  Corps  would  also 
be  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  enrollees. 
That  would  even  be  below  the  number 
they  would  offer  specifically  in  an 
amendment. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  Job  Corps  is 
much  too  expensive,  that  it  is  wastefully 
administered,  and  that  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $9,000  per  enrollee  is  way  out  of 
line. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  made  some  mention  of  Head- 
start.  Which  of  the  amounts  suggested 
as  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  cover  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  As  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware,  there  are  proposals  to 
put  Headstart  imder  the  OfiQce  of  Educa- 
tion. Since  we  cannot  amend  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
the  Headstart  fimds  would  come  out  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  there  would  be  no 
fimds  in  this.  I  would  offer  them  nor- 
mally in  this  bill,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
put  it  over  to  the  Office  of  Education,  we 
cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  there  are  no  funds  for  Head- 
start  authorized  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  That  is  not  correct. 
A  good  portion  of  Headstart — I  believe  In 
New  Yoric  City,  some  two-thirds  of  Head- 
start — is  funded  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. They  are  authorized,  and  they  can 
do  that,  and  Headstart  is  eligible  under 
titie  I. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
had  imder  the  program.    It  Is  eligible 
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ander  UUe  n  of  the  Ec(»omic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  and  also  under  title  I  of  the 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gentleman  say  his  amendment  would 
save  some  $300  million?  Because  the 
gentleman's  sunendment  proposes  to  au- 
thorize zero  for  Headstart.  he  is  making 
a  $352  million  reduction  In  the  funds 
for  Headstart.  Under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  the  entire  saving  Is  coming 
out  of  Operation  Headstart. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Not  at  all.  )We  are 
increasing  fimds  for  community  action, 
and  increasing  funds  for  Headstait  im- 
der  this  transfer  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. We  are  cutting  some  funds  from 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  ir  order 
to  set  up  this  new  industry  Youth  Corps 
in  which  two- thirds  of  the  cost  cf  the 
enrollees  would  be  borne  by  the  eir^ploy- 
ing  Industries,  and  one-third  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  do  have  less  money,  but  we  are 
able  to  get  more  enrollees  by  this  de- 
vice. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal and  these  proposals  is  that  the 
gentleman  puts  a  little  more  money  in 
some  things  and  less  in  others.  The 
principal  observable  difference  is  that 
the  committee  bill  provides  8pecii\cally 
for  earmarking  $352  million  for  Head- 
start  and  the  gentleman  earmarks  noth- 
ing for  Headstart. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  should  also  like  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  if  he  will  agree  to  respond. 

It  is  my  observation  that  In  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  Just  pro- 
posed the  principal  area  to  be  dele'^ed  Is 
the  $300  million  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  if  we  read  this  amendment 
carefully  which  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
posed, recalling  the  arguments  the  gen- 
tleman was  making  in  the  past  2  hours 
with  reference  to  the  substitute  bill,  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  only  proijram 
which  is  In  fact  to  be  eliminated  and  cut 
out  is  the  Headstart  program,  which  the 
gentleman  himself  has  hailed  as  one  of 
the  significant  achievements  of  the  pov- 
erty program. 

I  woiild  appreciate  having  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  not  only  favor  the 
Headstart  program,  but  I  proposed  a 
Headstart  program  as  early  as  1961.  I 
want  to  see  Headstart  go  forward. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  it  continue  as  a 
two-h^ded  monster.  I  wsmt  this  to  go 
under  the  Office  of  Education. 

If  we  could  put  the  money  specifically 
in  here,  that  would  be  fine.  Our  propo- 
sal, the  opportunity  crusade,  would  give 
priority  for  Headstart  under  title  I  of 
the  education  bill,  under  the  education 
law.  This  would  mean  that  any  appli- 
cations which  were  eligible  would  quaiify 
for  Headstart  and  would  be  funded  first 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  title  L 

This  would  give  It  ample  funding.  It 
would  go  under  a  central  office  in  Wash- 


ington, where  they  could  allocate  the 
money  needed  across  the  country.  The 
school  districts  would  know  how  much 
was  going  to  come  in.  It  would  go  to 
the  State  educational  agency.  Prom 
there  it  would  go  to  the  local  community 
action  iMard.  The  board  could  oon1»«ct 
with  private  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fnnn  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Bfr.  Schetter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Mich- 
igan was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
extension  and  amendments  are  out  of 
the  committee  and  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Does  the  gentleman  propose  to 
add  $352  million  for  Headstart  to  the  au- 
thorization in  that  bill  when  it  comes  up, 
if  he  manages  to  take  the  $352  million 
for  Headstart  out  of  this  bill? 

lAc.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  tell  him  what  we 
intend. 

It  is  more  than  $350  million.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  provide  enough 
money  in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  School  Act  to  take  care  of  all 
requests  for  pre-school  programs. 
Three  himdred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
will  take  care  of  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  half  the  requests  we  know  about 
now. 

What  we  would  recommend,  within 
the  budget  of  the  President,  is  enough 
money  earmarked  both  out  of  title  I 
money  already  authorized  and  the  money 
we  would  take  out  of  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired.      

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  why  the 
only  Economic  Opportimity  Act  program 
which  appears  to  be  deleted  from  this 
amendment  is  the  project  Headstart  is 
that  this  is  the  only  one  we  we  are  going 
to  put  under  a  program  Uke  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act. 

The  two  programs  of  the  Job  Corps, 
which  we  call  skill  centers,  and  the  con- 
servation centers  in  the  Opportunity 
Crusade  Act,  we  plan  to  put  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  We  do  not  have  to 
amend  an  existing  act  In  order  to  do  it. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
military  caiters,  and  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  the  Industry  Youth  Corps. 

But  with  respect  to  project  Headstart, 
the  only  way  we  can  accomplish  this  is  to 
amend  an  existing  act,  which  Is  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  School  Act  and 
not  germane  to  this  act. 

If  the  bill  had  come  up  first,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act, 
we  would  have  been  attempting  to  amend 
that.  We  find  that  the  Elementary  and 
SecQDdary  School  Act  is  not  scheduled 
for  action  until  next  week.  So  we  win 
be  prepared  to  take  that  actlcxi  next 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mi.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  wonder  about  the  point 
that  both  you  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  raise,  that  you  are  reticent  and 
hesitant  to  offer  an  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  Public  Law  89-10,  or  Public  Law 
874  which  was  the  original  act  which  in- 
corporated the  new  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  and  for  that  rea- 
son you  did  not  offer  to  amend  this  law 
and  did  not  make  provision  for  specific 
appropriations  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. I  wonder  if  in  the  bill  we  were 
discussing  for  several  hours  this  after- 
noon, which  is  the  minority  bill.  HJl. 
16307.  on  page  56,  under  the  preschool 
title  rv  portion  of  your  program,  is  there 
not  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  874.  i 
question  whether  this  is  really  an  omis- 
sion which  has  been  made  by  your  side— 
and  a  deliberate  omission — to  cut  out 
completely  the  Headstart  program  and 
$352  million  which  we  on  this  side  ad- 
vocated in  our  bill.  I  notice  sdso  that 
your  Republican  Party  poverty  memo 
dated  July  19,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  yesterday  contains  a  promise 
that  you  will  double  the  funds  for  the 
Headstart  program.  Yet  when  you 
delineate  your  program  on  the  last  sheet 
of  your  memorandum  there  is  in  fact  a 
dotted  line  indicating  zero  funds  for  the 
Headstart  program.  Judged  by  this 
memorandimi  if  there  is  any  underlying 
reason  for  this  amendment  which  de- 
feats the  program  we  have  cutting  it  bj 
$300  million,  it  must  be  to  effect  a  savings 
by  deleting  the  Headstart  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii.  I  find  noth- 
ing on  page  56  which  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act.  The  reason  why  we  have  to  do 
It,  as  the  gentlewomsm  knows,  is  that 
It  would  not  be  germane  and  a  point  of 
order  would  be  raised  against  it.  So, 
when  we  drafted  the  bill,  we  had  to  make 
it  conform.  The  substitute,  H.R.  16307, 
was  a  later  bill  than  the  original  one  we 
introduced  at  the  begltming  of  the  year. 
We  had  to  make  it  conform.  So  for  that 
reason  I  can  tell  the  gentlewoman  we  did 
it.  It  was  only  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  be  ruled  out  of  order  from  the 
standpoint  of  germaneness  that  we  had 
to  take  that  approach. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  position.  Is 
the  gentleman  maMng  the  commitment 
that  when  we  vote  on  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  next  week 
he  is  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  Project 
Headstart  programs,  and  an  sunendment 
to  title  I  which  would  specifically  ear- 
mark an  additional  $300  million  or  what- 
ever the  figure  is  that  he  suggests,  for  the 
Headstart  programs? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Of  course,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  will  Join  with  me  on 
transferring  Project  Headstart  to  the 
Office  of  Eduoatloa  to  be  administered 
imder  title  I,  I  would  be  glad  to  offer  that 
amendment.  :  -  •  <  ' 
'Mr.  BRADE1CU9.  t  wbtUd  be  cm- 
pletely  unwUllng  to  do  that. 


Mr.  QUIE.     Then  vpu  say  you  ar« 

unwilling  to  accept  mjr  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  U  that  the  only 
condition  under  whic^i  the  gentleman 
wants  to  indicate  his  support  for  Project 
Headstart  programs?   i 

Mr.  QUIE.    No.         ' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  U  the  gentleman 
suggesting  he  will  opp<^8e 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  Iiam  saying  Is,  if 
your  colleagues  will  nbt  join  with  you 
but  rather  will  join  with  me,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  it,  but  whatj  we  must  do  here 
is  transfer  Project  Heaidstart  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  and  i  then  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  that  we  provide  sufficient 
money  for  that  under  tftle  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  SecondaiW  Act.  There  is 
no  need  if  Headstart  ik  not  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Education.  But  I  might 
say  that  I  am  disturbed  that  more  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  is  not  ustd  for  preschool 
programs.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  get  a  consensus  as  to  how 
many  are  seeking  recogaition. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not;  believe  anyone 
Is  seeking  recognition  o  ti  our  side  of  the 
aisle  on  this  amendmer  t,  so  If  you  want 
to  close  off  debate,  it  is  aU  right  with  us. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  phairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  fo»  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  T 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell ]. 

The  question  was  tiken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  bjf  Mr.  Goodell) 
there  were — ayes  34,  no^  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  feie  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f olltjirs ; 

ftm    I — AUENDMENTS     TO 
ACT 

Job  Corps— 8tudles  To  Be  Property  of  United 
States 
Sec.  101.  Section  103(aJ  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (Hqpelnafter  referred 
to  as  "the  Acf)  Is  amehbed  by  Inserting 
Mfore  the  semicolon  at  tli«  end  thereof  the 
lollowlng:  •':  Provided,  Tb^tsucb  agreements 
sHaU  provide  that  aU  st^^es,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  date  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  In  the!  course  of  the  op- 
eration of  any  conser\-atloii  camp  or  training 
center  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Onlted  States".  |  i'    h-    j-    ox    i^c 

Job  Corps— High  Scho<il  Equivalency 
Certificated 
te:.  102.  Section  103  (1^)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
«the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided, 
That  such  arrangements  for  education  and 
w&lnlng  of  enrolleee  In  the  Corps  shall,  to  the 
Mtent  feasible,  provide  opportunities,  for 
qualified  enrollees  to  obtain  education  or 
'fining  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the 
*yuvalent  of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
°^  school". 
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Job  Corps — Number  of  Women  in  tbe  Corps 
Sac.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Director  shaU  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that,  on  or  before 
July  1,  1967,  the  number  of  women  In  resi- 
dence, and  receiving  training,  at  Job  Corps 
conservation  campe  and  training  centers  is 
at  least  10.000." 

Job  Corps — MaxJmimi  Capacity  of  Job  Corps 
Camps  and  Centers 

Sbc.  104.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub- 
section added  by  section  103)  the  following: 

"(f)  The  Director  shaU  not  use  any  funds 
made  available  to  carry  out  this  part  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  con- 
servation camps  and  training  centers  of  the 
Job  Corps  above  the  capacity  of  45,000  en- 
rollees In  such  camps  and  centers." 
Job  Corps — AppllcaUon  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Compensation  Act 

Sec.  105.  Section  106(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Act 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "$150,  except  that 
with  respect  to  compensation  of  disability 
accruing  after  the  Individual  concerned 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  monthly 
pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be". 

Job  Corps — Pilot  Project  on  Day  Schools 
Sec.  106.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  Is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section: 

"Special  Pilot  Project 
"Sec.  111.  The  Director  shaU  carry  out  a 
pilot  project  at  a  Job  Corps  training  center 
which  shall  be  designed  to  appraise  the  feas- 
IbUlty  of  conducting  a  training  center  both 
as  a  residential  center  and  as  a  vocational 
school  for  day  students.  In  conducting  such 
project  the  Director  may  waive  any  of  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  part  insofar  as 
they  would  apply  to  such  day  students.  The 
Director  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  March  1.  1968,  of  the  Informa- 
tion derived  by  him  from  such  pilot  project." 
Work  Training  Programs— Revision  of  the 
Program 
Sec.  107.  (a)  Sections  111,  112,  and  113  of 
Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  out — 

"(1)  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  students  from  low-in- 
come families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  tn  such 
grades)  who  are  in  need  of  the  earnings  to 
permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attend- 
ance In  school,  and 

"(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  in- 
dividuals useful  work  experience  and  on-the- 
job  training,  combined  where  needed  with 
educational  and  training  assistance,  includ- 
ing basic  literary  and  occupational  traimng 
designed  to  assist  the  individuals  to  develop 
their  maximum  occupational  potential.  Par- 
ticipation shall  be  limited  to  individuals  aged 
sixteen  through  twenty-one  years. 

"(b)  In  determining  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  whether  a  stu- 
dent is  from  a  low-income  family,  the  Di- 
rector shall  consider  a  student  to  be  from 
such  a  family  if  the  family  receives  cash  wel- 
fare payments. 

"Financial  Assistance 
"Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  U  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  providing  for  the 
payment  by  him  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
a  program  submitted  under  section  112  If  he 
determines,  in  acccn-dance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  that — 


"(1)  enroUees  (except  those  engaged  in  on- 
the-job  training)  will  be  employed  either  (A) 
on  publicly  owned  and  operated  facilities  or 
projects,  or  (B)  on  local  projects  sponsored 
by  private  nonprofit  organizations; 

"(2)  no  enrollees  will  be  employed  on 
projects  involving  political  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  is  tised  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

"(3)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  services;  and 

"(4)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work,  training  or  education  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical 
region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

"(b)  In  approving  on-the-job  training 
projects,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  wiih  other  than  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  reason- 
able training  costs  but  not  wages  paid  to  en- 
rollees for  services  performed. 

"(c)  In  approving  projects  under  this  part, 
the  Director  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
with  high  training  potential  and  high  poten- 
tial for  contributing  to  the  upward  mobUlty 
of  the  trainee." 

(b)  Section  114(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Tho  have  attained  age  six- 
teen but  have  not  attained  age  twenty-two,". 

(c)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "paid  for  the  period  ending  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act" 
and  by  striking  out  "and  such  assistance 
paid  for  periods  thereafter  shall  not  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  such  costs,". 

TITLX   I   PBOGBAMS — OUBATXON;    LTMrTATION   ON 
T7SK  or  rUNDS 

Sec.  110.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  D — Duration  of  program 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  carry  out 
the  programs  for  which  he  la  responsible 
under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  authorize  by  law. 

"(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
$496,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  carry- 
ing out  part  B  thereof." 

Mr.  POWELL  (during  reading  of  title 
I).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  this  title 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  title  I  be  open 
to  Eunendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  chairman 
has  indicated  earlier  that  he  would  be 
liberal  with  reference  to  the  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  and  in  not  cutting 
off  time  for  debate  on  the  various 
amendments  which  are  pending. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  we  were  disappointed 
at  the  developments  on  the  substitute 
and  with  the  arrangements  with  the 
chairman,  that  we  would  have  today 
ample  time  to  present  our  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  expect  to  talk 
at  great  length  on  the  individual  amend- 
ments. And,  certainly,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  filibuster  on  this  question. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 
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Ifr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  In  a 
oonoquy  which  I  had  previously  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDKLL],  the  gentleman  Indicated  that 
some  of  hlB  amendments  would  be  of- 
fered en  masse. 

Bfr.  OOODELL.  There  are  some  of  the 
amendments  designed  to  make  four  or 
five  substantive  changes,  en  bloc;  yes. 
But  we  were  trying  to  confine  them  to 
matters  that  focus  upon  a  specific  pro- 
gram or  issue. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  this  side. 
I  can  give  my  personal  word,  although 
I  cannot  commit  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  that  we  shall  proceed  as 
Indicated,  since  there  is  no  intention  on 
the  pcut  of  the  other  side  to  filibuster  the 
Issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  is  that 
title  I  be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXNOMXNT  On-ERII)  BT  MKS.  OBIZN  OT  OKKOOK 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mra.  Okxxn  ot  Ore- 
gon: On  page  2  on  line  23  before  the  quota- 
tion mark  Insert  the  following:  ":  Pryvided 
further.  That  In  arranging  for  the  educaUon 
and  training  of  enroUees  In  the  Corpe.  to 
the  maximtim  extent  feasible,  enroUees  shall 
be  assigned  to  training  centers  or  conserva- 
tion camps  near  their  homes". 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 
I  have  not  spoken  In  the  preceding  few 
days  upon  this  particular  legislation.  I 
believe  there  are  many  excellent  parts  of 
this  program  In  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
there  are  portions  or  parts  of  the  legis- 
lation where  Congress  has  erred  In 
not  being  more  specific — has  failed  to 
tighten  the  reins  to  the  extent  that  we 
should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of.  this 
amendment.  If  adopted,  would  slmjply  be 
to  say  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity that  those  who  are  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  conservation  camps  and.  urban 
centers  would  not  be  transported  across 
the  continent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  to  repre- 
sent a  regrettable  waste  of  funds  and 
imwise  planning  for  us  to  transport  boys 
and  girls  from  New  York  to  Oregon  or 
from  California  to  Florida  or  from  Loui- 
siana to  California  or  Oregon. 

It  Is  apparent  that  one  of  the  most 
controverdal  matters  we  have  In  this 
coimtry  today  is  the  busing  within  a 
city,  smd  It  seems  to  me  we  have  gone  on 
a  "national  busing  binge."  We  have  not 
paid  any  attention  to  placing  yoimgsters 
In  centers  or  camps  In  their  geographical 
areas  which  could  be  done  under  this 
program. 

The  educational  philosophy  or  logic  for 
transporting  young  people  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west  coast— or  west  coast 
to  the  east  coast — absolutely  escapes  me 
and  I  suggest  It  cannot  be  Justified  either 
on  the  basis  of  program  ben^ts  or  cost. 

This  amendment  gives  a  directive  by 
the  Congress  to  the  Ofllce  of  Economic 


Opportunity.  It  would  be  a  directive 
saying  that  we  want  this  national 
busing  business  stopped.  If  they  can 
find  places  that  are  closer  to  the  homes 
of  the  yoimgsters  that  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. 

Accordingly,  when  I  use  the  words  In 
my  amendment,  "to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible."  I  want  It  to  be  interpreted 
exactly  that  way — to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible.  I  would  hope  the  House 
would  accept  the  amendment  and  I 
vrould  hope  that  the  Ofllce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  would  take  this  In  the  spirit 
In  which  It  Is  offered,  and  violate  neither 
the  spirit  nor  the  intent  of  the  law — so 
that  later  we  would  not  be  forced  to  put 
In  an  actual  mileage  limitation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
very  happy  to  accept  this  amendment  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  are  going  to  accept 
the  amendment  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  I  would  like  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  I  might  say, 
Mr.  ChairmEm,  that  we  are  having  a  lack 
of  acceptance  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  at 
the  various  cities  of  the  country,  or  near 
them,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  serv- 
ing the  local  citizens  or  the  citizens  with- 
in their  State  or  within  their  region. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [  Mrs. 
Green]  said,  they  transport  them  frwn 
all  over  the  country,  busing  them  back 
and  forth  not  only  to  get  them  there  but 
on  vacations  many  times  during  their 
stay  before  they  are  graduated.  This  Is 
a  tremendotis  expense. 

Also  you  can  see  why  they  are  not  ac- 
ceptable— they  do  not  build  the  com- 
munity relationships  that  are  necessary. 

I  think  the  amendment  Is  drafted  in  a 
way  that  the  administration  of  the  OEO 
can  circumvent  it  because  it  says  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  and  they  claim 
that  the  only  way  they  are  going  to  give 
them  the  transportation  they  want  is  to 
have  a  concentration  of  certain  skills  In 
each  of  the  Job  Corps  centers.  They 
probably  are  still  going  to  continue  more 
flying  around  by  airplane — which  most  of 
them  travel  by — than  I  would  say  should 
be  permissible.  But  at  least  this  will  pro- 
vide some  language  so  that  we  can  go 
back  and  give  them  plenty  of  criticism  if 
they  refuse  to  conform  themselves  to  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  , 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  many  times  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  I 
wanted  to  indicate  my  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Birs.  Gmir]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBNOICXNT  OrmUS  BT  MBS.  GBXKX  OF  OKBOON 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  u  f  (dlows : 

Amendment  offered  by  ICrt.  OmMBt  of 
Oregon:     On    page    4,    strike    out    lines    3 


throtigh  15  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"JGB    COBPS — KlFKinrrNTAI.    AND    DUCONBTBi- 
TION  PROJECTS 

"Sac.  100.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"  '■xpnUMKirrAi.      and      dkmonstbation 

PBOJXCTS 

"  'Sec.  111.  The  Director  shall  arrange  for, 
through  grants  or  contracts,  the  carrying  out 
of  not  to  exceed  four  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration projects  providing  vocational  edu. 
cation  and  training  and  youth  employment 
on  a  combined  residential  and  non-resi- 
dential bcksls  in  communities  selected  by  him. 
Such  projects  may  involve  the  use  of  re. 
sources  or  authority  under  both  this  part 
and  pert  B  of  this  title,  and  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  waive  any  provision  of  such 
parts  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  elements  of  such  projects 
essential  to  a  determination  and  demonstra- 
tion of  their  feasibility  and  usefulness.  The 
Director  shall  rep>ort  to  the  Congress  a  full 
description  of  actions  taken  and  progress 
made  under  this  section  no  later  than  March 
1. 1969.'  " 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  parts 
of  this  legislation  at  which  we  need  to 
take  a  very  close  look.  I  would  certainly 
take  this  moment  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons]  for  the  manner  In  which  he 
has  proceeded  this  year  and  in  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  make 
major  changes  which  I  think  will 
strengthen  the  entire  program. 

However,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
program,  we  ought  to  follow  very  closely. 
I  think  there  are  parts  of  this  program 
that  caimot  be  defended  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint.  I  find  myself  in 
sjrmpathy  with  those  people  who  are 
critical  of  the  Headstart  program  being 
under  the  Poverty  Office  and  yet  other 
educational  programs  being  under  the 
Office  of  Education. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  program  designed 
for  dropouts,  a  program  designed  to  pre- 
vent dropouts.  I  do  not  know  how  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  can  go  home  to  their 
districts  and  defend  the  outrageous  costs 
of  the  Jobs  Corps  progrsun  when  we  had 
members  of  the  administration  before 
our  committee  who  finally  admitted  that 
the  aveitige  cost  per  enrollee  in  the  boys' 
Job  Corps  was  $9,100  per  year  for  just 
operatlrig  expenses,  with  no  capital  out- 
lay Included  in  the  figure.  The  average 
cost  for  girls  was  $8,400  per  girl  in  1965 
with  no  capital  outlay  Included.  In  one 
Job  Corps  center,  operating  costs  per 
year  per  enrollee  were  $13,C00  for  1965. 

Outside  of  the  outrageous  costs  for  the 
Job  Corps  program,  the  additional  trag- 
edy is  we  are  reaching  so  very  few  who 
need  help.  Statistics  show  that  there 
are  about  5  million  dropouts  In  this 
country.  I  have  used  the  figure  of 
500,000  girls  who  are  eligible  for  the 
girls'  Job  Corps  and  500,000  boys  for  the 
boys'  Job  Corps  program,  both  by  age 
and  by  economic  circumstances.  And 
yet  as  of  the  time  we  were  considering 
this  legislation  in  April  in  committee. 
there  were  only  1,800  girls  and  some 
18.000  boys  in  the  program.  This  is  an 
Infinitesimal  number  compared  with  the 
problem  that  faces  us  as  a  nation  if  we 


are  really  serious  about  doing  something 
for  these  youngsters  who  need  help. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment today  to  suggest  to  the  House  that 
we  are  obliged  to  find  alternative  meth- 
ods so  that  we  can  rea^h  a  much  larger 
number  of  young  peoplt  at  a  cost  that  Is 
reasonable  and  in  line  with  other  pos- 
sible programs.  Therefore  this  amend- 
ment offers  an  altemiktlve  to  the  Job 
Corps  program.  We  pkvvlde  the  alter- 
native of  residential  ioid  day  centers 
that  would  be  combined  in  a  particular 
area.  If  we  would  try  to  strengthen  vo- 
cational educational  programs,  and  per- 
haps strengthen  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams In  this  way,  we  could  more  nearly 
meet  the  problems  that  tace  us. 

In  the  final  analysia.  it  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  we  will  never  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  dropouts,  or  tl^e  prevention  of 
dropouts,  until  we  |are  willing  to 
strengthen  the  vocational  educational 
programs  hi  our  public  high  schools  and 
junior  highs.  I  get  yery  discouraged 
when  I  hear  constant  criticism  of  our 
public  schools — that  they  are  not  doing 
the  kind  of  job  that  they  ought  to  be  do- 
ing, and  yet  we  have  never  really  given 
them  the  same  chance. ' 

I  suggest  that  if  we  rave  to  the  pub- 
lic school  systems  oqe-tenth  of  the 
amount  that  we  are  spehdlng  on  the  Job 
Corps  for  every  youngster  who  is  In  pub- 
lic schools,  they  would  be  able  to  do  the 
job  much  better,  and  wfe  would  turn  out 
fewer  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps.  Let 
us  not  starve  the  schools,  siphon  off 
badly  needed  personnel,  and  then  say 
they  have  failed,  so  w^  shall  set  up  a 
Federal  structure  at  whiatever  cost. 

So  this  amendment  states  that  we  will 
have  four  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  combining  vocational  edu- 
cational training  and  work-study  com- 
bined in  a  residential  and  day-center 
setting.  For  many,  the  fepeclal  programs 
at  the  day  center  will  be  sufficient;  for 
those  who  need  a  change  In  home  envi- 
ronment, the  residential;  program  will  be 
provided.  In  this  way, {I  think  that  we 
can  reach  more  people  at  a  much  more 
reasonable  cost.  Insteiid  of  reaching  1 
out  of  20.  we  might  help  at  least  10  out 
of  20  for  the  same  expenditures. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Qhalrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.    ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  use  all  my 
time.  I  merely  take  this  time  to  accept 
the  very  fine  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  submitted.  I 
believe  it  is  a  constructiye  step.  It  is  one 
we  have  discussed  many  limes. 

We  all  know  we  haivie  a  tough  Job 
ahead  of  us  here.  We  tdok  some  steps  In 
this  piece  of  legislation  we  have  before 
us  to  try  to  cut  down  the  cost  and  to  try 
to  reexamine  the  Job  Corps  The  gentle- 
woman's sunendment  is  perfectly  accept- 
able to  us.  I  hope  It  is  acceptable  to  the 
minority  side.  I 

Mr.  GOODELL.  mJ-]  Chahman,  I 
niove  to  strike  the  reqiUsite  number  of 
words.  ] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  belljenre  the  amend- 
^t  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  merit.  I  might  explain  my 
concern  that  this  amendment,  although 
»  was  discussed  in  our ;  committee,  was 
not  actually  tacorporat«|  ta  the  commit- 


tee bill  at  that  time.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  establish  here  a  general  approach  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  that  we  will 
accept  amendments,  that  we  will  amend 
this  legislation  as  it  has  come  from  the 
committee,  because  I  believe  the  delib- 
erations in  the  committee  were  not  ade- 
quate, and  there  are  many  other  changes 
which  are  necessary.    ~~ 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  Indi- 
cated a  number  of  problems  with  the 
Job  Corps.  I  agree  with  her  comments. 
She  knows,  and  she  was  very  kind  and 
cooperative  with  reference  to  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  when  we  tried  to  estab- 
lish experimental  schools  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1961  and  1962.  She  ac- 
cepted my  tunendment  at  that  time. 
We  finally  got  it  authorized,  but  we 
never  got  any  funding  on  this. 

Tlien  we  embarked  on  this  massive 
Job  Corps  program  in  1964,  as  a  part  of 
the  poverty  program.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  take  the  step  I  was 
urging  before  the  war  on  poverty,  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  Joining 
me,  to  have  some  experimental  camps. 

This  ties  in  very  much  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon.  I  would  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  if  she  anticipates  there 
would  be  any  increased  authorization 
necessary  to  meet  the  costs  of  these  com- 
bined residential  and  nonresidential 
camps? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  No.  I  have 
not  proposed  that  there  be  any  Increases 
in  the  cost.  It  sems  to  me  savings  can 
be  made  in  various  parts  of  the  program 
that  will  adequately  finance  these  four 
experimental  programs.  I  would  suggest 
savings  from  other  places  be  applied  on 
this. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  savings 
can  be  made  in  the  present  appropria- 
tions sufficient  to  provide  not  only  for 
these  four  residential  and  nonresidential 
experimental  schools,  but  for  a  number 
of  other  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  the 
gentlewoman  confirmed,  as  her  testi- 
mony indicated,  a  cost  of  $9,100  per  en- 
rollee per  year  for  the  Job  Corps.  The 
testimony  we  had  in  vocational  educa- 
tion was  that  area  schools  showed  an 
average  cost  of  $2,600  per  year,  operat- 
ing on  very  much  the  same  basis,  taking 
very  much  the  same  kinds  of  youngsters. 

Of  course,  they  did  not  take  them  from 
one  area  of  the  country  and  trsuisport 
them  across  the  country  to  another  area. 
They  do  not  transport  them  90  miles,  as 
they  did  in  Wisconsin,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  by  air,  and  overnight,  and  at  a 
hotel,  when  a  free  ride  was  available. 
They  did  not  transport  youngsters,  who 
might  get  into  trouble  with  the  law,  back 
and  forth  three  times  from  Brecken- 
ridge.  to  Montana.  There  have  been  a 
variety  of  these  things  documented  as 
excesses  in  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Nonetheless,  many  of  these  Job  Corps 
camps  have  dropouts  who  have  moved 
to  the  vocational  education  schools,  the 
area  residence  schools,  and  have 
emerged  from  those  area  residence  voca- 
tional schools  to  get  Jobs.    We  are  talk- 


ing about  vocational  schools  who  have 
been  taking  not  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
They  are  taking  in  some  instants  the 
Job  Oorps  dropouts  and  rejects  and,  at 
a  cost  of  $2,600  a  year,  training  them 
and  getting  them  Jobs,  which  the  Jobs 
Corps  did  not  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Gau»]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICXNDICXNT  OfnOCKD  BT  MX.  CT7XIWT 

Mr.  GURNEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ouurxr:  On 
page  3,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following: 

"JOB  coRi>s — chucinal  conduct  bt  enrollxxs 
"Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the 
subsecUon  added  by  section  104)  the  foUow- 
lng: 

•"(g)  In  the  case  of  Job  Ctorps  enroUees 
charged  with  violation  of  State  criminal  stat- 
utes, the  Job  Corpe  shall  provide  the  cost  of 
attorney  and  other  legal  services  only  in  cir- 
cumstances where  provision  for  such  repre- 
sentation of  indigent  defendants  is  not  pro- 
vided under  applicable  State  law'." 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  Itself.  What  it 
really  says  is  that  legal  services  shall  be 
provided  only  when  local  State  law  does 
not  provide  them.  Or,  to  put  It  another 
way,  if  the  local  legal  situation  is  such 
that  there  is  a  pubUc  defender  provided 
then  we  will  not  spend  Job  Corps  money, 
poverty  war  money,  to  defend  a  Job 
Corps  enrollee  who  gets  into  trouble. 

Actually,  I  should  think  that  this  would 
lie  within  the  purview  of  the  argument 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 
that  this  is  an  area  In  which  we  ought 
to  clean  up  and  improve  the  act  a  little 
bit.  It  will  not  do  anything  about  not 
providing  legal  representation  for  Job 
Corps  etux}llees  who  get  into  trouble.  If 
the  State  does  not  provide  it,  then  the 
Federal  Government  virlll  provide  It  un- 
der the  poverty  war  i»x>gram,  as  it  does 
now. 

All  this  seeks  to  do  is  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation. 

Of  course,  we  have  seen  many  Instances 
in  which  Job  Corps  enrollees  have  got- 
ten into  serious  trouble,  so  this  is  a  prob- 
lem as  to  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
this  direction. 

There  was  the  case  at  Camp  Breckin- 
ridge, for  example,  where  a  man  was 
charged  with  shooting  a  policeman  and 
woimdlng  a  woman  in  a  bar.  Here  Job 
Corps  officials  put  up  a  $2,500  bond  and 
paid  for  an  attorney.  Incidentally,  this 
happened  in  August  of  last  year  and  this 
particular  case  has  not  been  brought  to 
trial  yet.  I  would  say  possibly  the  legal 
representation  that  we  have  provided  so 
far  under  the  act  is  not  exactly  the  best 
we  might  provide. 

There  was  the  case  of  Mountain  Home, 
in  Idaho,  which  we  all  know  about.  That 
is  the  case  where  the  Job  Corps  enrollee 
beat  up  another  enrollee.  This  made 
nationwide  headlines. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  attorney 
general  of  Idaho,  who  had  this  to  say 
about  that  case. 
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Prom  my  own  penonal  standpoint.  I  must 
state  that  I  am  highly  shocked  and  tndlg>- 
nant  at  the  vise  of  Federal  moneys  to  for- 
nlsh  legal  counael,  ball,  psychiatric  evalua- 
tion and  treatment,  etc.,  to  an  accused, 
regardless  of  whether  he  be  a  Federal  em- 
ployee. State  employee,  or  whatever. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  In  the  State 
of  Idaho,  for  many  years  has  required  the 
appointment  of  legal  counsel  for  Indigent 
defendants  and  the  reports  of  our  supreme 
court  are  replete  with  opinions  stating  that 
the  failure  to  fully  and  fairly  advise  an  ac- 
cused of  his  right  to  legal  counsel,  and  to 
furnish  such  counsel,  constitutes  the  de- 
prival  of  constitutional  rights. 

I  know  In  my  own  State  of  Florida,  in 
my  own  county,  we  have  an  adequate 
public  defender  system.  That  is  true  of 
other  counties. 

For  example,  I  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  last  year  we  en- 
acted on  this  floor  a  public  defender  bill 
applying  to  "all  the  Federal  system  of 
Jurisprudence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  checked  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  that,  and  already  we  have  ac- 
tually furnished  legal  counsel  In  trial 
cases  to  more  than  17,000  Indigent  de- 
fendants and  several  hundred  in  appel- 
late courts  as  well. 

So  the  only  point  I  make  here.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  is  it  seems  to  mo  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  here  is  avoid  dupli- 
cation in  this  program.  My  amendment 
actually  would  simply  place  Job  Corps 
enrollees  in  the  same  status  as  any  other 
citizen  charged  with  a  crime.  He  would 
be  expected  to  obtain  counsel  if  he  could. 
If  he  could  not  and  if  he  were  indigent, 
counsel  would  be  appointed  by  the  court, 
if  the  States  furnished  it,  and.  if  not,  the 
Federal  Government,  under  the  poverty 
war  program,  would  furnish  counsel.  I 
would  hope  that  the  majority  and  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  might  accept 
this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
reasonable  and  it  would  honestly  and 
fairly  improve  the  act  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  this  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Bflr.  OURNEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  You  made 
reference  to  the  Mountain  Home  case 
there.  Are  you  referring  to  the  case  of 
Paul  D.  Jones,  a  farmer  by  that  name? 

Mr.  GURNFy.    Yes.    That  Is  the  one. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
mind  if  at  this  point  in  the  Record  we 
extended  the  facts  concerning  Mr.  Jones 
and  the  disposition  of  his  case? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  No.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  addi- 
tional question  I  have  la.,  is  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  familiar  with  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  indicate  a 
clear  duty  on  the  part  of  local  ofSdals 
to  provide  counsel  in  the  case  of  criminal 
charges  at  all  stages  in  the  proceeding 
against  the  defendant? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  am  iK>t  familiar  with 
the  case.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  bearing  on  the  amendn^nt  I  offered, 
because  it  simply  states 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gur- 
ney)  would  have  the  very  immediate  ef- 
fect of  transferring  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  local  communities  in- 
volved, whether  they  be  a  municipality 
whose  ordinances  have  been  violated  or 
a  State  or  county  in  the  case  of  a  more 
serious  violation,  the  responsibility  for 
providing  counsel  at  all  steps  of  the  pro- 
ceeding resulting  from  the  arrest  or  ap- 
prehension of  a  member  of  this  Federal 
program  in  their  Jurisdiction. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  Is 
saddle  the  responsibility  of  providing 
legal  services  to  Job  Corpsmen  upon  the 
conmiunity  where  centers  are  estab- 
lished. The  corpsmen  would  not  be  there 
except  for  this  local  program  and  in  my 
opinion,  It  is  not  fair  to  cast  the  burden 
of  their  legal  defense  upon  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  no  more  fair  than  requiring 
local  hospitals  to  provide  medical  serv- 
ices for  enrollees  Ets  if  they  were  local 
welfare  cases. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  it 
is  sometimes  pretty  important  that  cases 
involving  enrollees  be  handled  quickly 
and  that  the  responsibility  for  handling 
them  be  pretty  clearly  fixed.  With  a 
local  resident,  it  may  be  possible  to  have 
a  case  languish  for  weeks,  or  even  months 
while  a  busy  lawyer  handles  other  things 
before  getting  into  a  case  involving  an 
indigent  defendant.  But  this  will  not  do 
for  Job  Corps  enrollees. 

Further,  there  are  no  law  firms  that 
handle  these  cases  on  a  regular  retainer 
basis.  And  case  fees  are  set  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  prescribed  in 
the  Federal  Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Yes,  I  shall 
srleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
OtTSNKTl  as  soon  as  I  finish  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  event  that  we  do 
not  provide  coimsel  for  a  corpsman,  then 
the  duty  clearly  falls  upon  the  commu- 
nity to  provide  that  counsel.  If  we  do 
provide  the  counsel,  there  is  no  such 
duty  upon  the  part  of  the  community. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  if 
we  are  to  accept  his  argument,  this  is 
going  to  throw  a  great  burden  upon  the 
various  communities. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  should 
like  to  correct  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  I  did  not  say  this 
would  necessarily  throw  a  great  burden 
upon  the  local  community. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  WeU.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  will  he  please  teU 
me  since  my  question  to  him 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  choose  not 
to  yield  further  if  the  gentleman  is  going 


to  misquote  me.  I  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  a  question.  That 
is  what  the  gentleman  asked. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
the  purpose  of  a  question. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Then,  the  question  is 
this: 

Is  it  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
2,000  enrollees  in  our  Job  camps  are  go- 
ing to  get  Into  trouble,  trouble  that  re- 
quires criminal  prosecution?  Otherwise, 
the  gentleman's  argument  falls. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman's  question  to  be 
this: 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  2.000  enrollees  will  be  in 
trouble? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Otherwise,  there  would 
not  be  a  burden  placed  upon  the  local 
community. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  answer 
is  borne  out  by  the  record,  to  the  effect 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  enrollees 
will  finish  their  program  without  getting 
into  any  trouble  at  all  in  the  various 
local  communities. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe.  Just  for  the 
purposes  of  keeping  the  record  clear— we 
should  point  out  that  all  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
proposes  to  do  is  say  that  the  Job  Corps 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
provide  counsel  in  the  State  courts  and 
local  courts,  where  there  is  a  State  or 
local  procedure  or  law  under  which  they 
would  have  counsel. 

We  have  in  many  States  this  provision 
whereby  counsel  Is  provided,  either 
through  a  public  defender  or  through 
some  other  means.  Under  the  State  law 
and  imder  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
this  land — Federal  courts  suid  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  to  which  mference 
was  made  earlier — these  are  considered 
to  be  adequate.  And.  if  that  is  the  case. 
then  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
bear  the  cost  of  having  an  attorney  ap- 
pear  in  behalf  of  the  Job  Corps  enrollee 
in  a  State  or  local  court.  However,  in  the 
Federal  court  it  does  not  matter  because 
that  is  already  provided  for. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  if  adopted,  to  pro- 
vide exactly  that.  That  is  precisely  my 
point.  However,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  statute,  we  would  provide  the  money,  as 
I  understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  the  State 
of  Michigan,  for  example,  where  we  do 
have  a  statute  specifically  spelling  out  the 
procedures  to  provide  counsel,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  explain  to  me 
why  he  feels  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
ought  to  absorb  the  cost  of  defending  this 
corpsman,  providing  the  cost  of  all  of 
these  proceedings — the  cost  of  appeal- 
when  he  Is  sent  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
from  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FO|iD.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  gentleman's  argument,  suiy  Federal 
employee  in  the  State  of*  Michigan  should 
have  Federal  counsel  firovlded  by  the 
Federal  Government,  even  though  he 
commits  a  crime  that  i^  a  State  matter. 

In  those  circumstances,  the  State  pro- 
vides it  and  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
It  is  a  State  situation.    , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ramifications  of  our 
present  procedure  with  reference  to  Job 
Corps  enrollees,  I  beliei|t,  are  not  quite 
clear  to  all  people.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  al^  going  to  get  to 
the  point  where  any  person  who  has  Fed- 
eral connections,  any  Federal  connections 
at  all.  will  automatically  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  [Uor  his  cost  of 
counsel,  then  we  have  g^ne  a  long  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ttieory  on  which 
the  Federal  court  provides  for  a  public 
defender,  or  funds  with  Which  to  provide 
counsel,  Is  that  a  Federal  crime  and  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  is  InvoWed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility in  Federal  courts,  tiherefore,  to  pro- 
vide the  counsel  undetr  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  and  other  court  decisions 
that  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where 
In  a  State  court  or  a 
responsibility  falls  upon 
isdictions  to  provide  thi^  kind  of  counsel. 
If  they  do  not,  then  tjie  gentleman's 
amendment,  if  adopted  '  would  provide 
that  the  Federal  Govern  lient  would  pro- 
vide the  counsel. 

But  certainly  we  do  n  A  want  to  go  to 
the  point  where  every  aerson  who  has 
any  Federal  connection  *  a  Federal  Job 
has  the  right  to  the  Feddifal  Government 
using  the  taxpayers'  m^hey  to  pay  for 
counsel  for  him  in  a  State  or  local  court. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  ;he  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yieji  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  sefetns  to  me  the 
gentleman's  amendmentTis  wholly  con- 
sistent with  the  action  taken  by  this  body 
last  year  in  passing  the  Federal  public 
defender  law  providing  jlSor  necessary — 
when  the  court  orders  it^--publlc  defense 
by  publicly  paid  defenders  before  the 
courts  for  Federal  crimed. 

Also  encouraging  the  Stetes  to  do  so  on 
the  State  level.  j 

Now  we  encouraged  the  States  to  do 
this  on  a  State  level,  u>  set  up  public 
defenders.  We  have  theii'  in  many  areas, 
w  our  hearings  tadicated.  We  have 
them  in  my  district.  We  have  them 
njany  places  in  the  State lof  Florida. 

How  in  the  world  can  anybody  Justify 
duplicating  this  effort  i»hen  you  have 
somebody,  as  hi  the  case  of  my  district, 
Mid  they  are  on  the  payroll  full  time  and 
they  are  available  to  do  tl^e  Job,  wUllng  to 
do  the  Job,  and  yet  not  rtving  them  the 
opportunity?  This  Is  noi  Idng  but  dupU- 
citlon. 

I  cannot  imagine  anybody  opposing 
such  a  proposal  after   «ir  voting  the 


public  defender  bill  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  last  year. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  the  public 
defender  statute  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  refers  applies  only  to  Fed- 
eral crimes  involving  persons  charged  in 
the  Federal  courts;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  GURNEY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CRAMER.   I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, it  is  correct,  it  applies  only  to  Fed- 
eral crimes  but  it  permits  the  State  and 
local  defenders  to  handle  those  cases  In 
the  Federad  courts  and  encourages  the 
States  to  set  up  such  public  defenders. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

In  rny  practice  of  law  before  I  came  to 
the  Congress  I  have  represented  indigent 
defendants  and  there  was  often  a  world 
of  difference  between  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentation that  a  defendant  received 
through  his  own  counsel  and  the  kinds  of 
representation  that  he  frequently  re- 
ceived through  exi  appointed  defender. 
The  difference  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  lawyers.  Often  it  was 
the  same  lav/yer  in  either  case.  But  the 
time  at  which  the  lawyer  entered  the 
case  was  sometimes  crucial. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  might  make  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  that  question  of  the 
time  at  which  the  defense  counsel  enters 
a  case. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  on  several  occasions  and  I 
am  advised  by  him  that  they  try  to  make 
a  Judgment  in  each  case.  If  they  be- 
lieve that  a  Job  Corpsman  charged  with 
crime  is  receiving  all  of  the  counsel  and 
attention  he  needs  under  a  public  de- 
fender system,  if  one  exists,  or  under  an 
assigned  counsel  system  if  that  is  the 
system  that  exists  in  that  State,  they 
will  not  retain  separate  counsel  on  his 
behalf.  They  only  do  so  in  those  cases 
where  they  feel  that  they  must  and  that 
the  defendant  in  order  to  receive  proper 
legal  counsel  must  have  assistance  in 
addition  to  that  which  might  be  pro- 
vided under  the  State  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  unfair  to 
presume  that  GEO  Is  rushing  around  try- 
ing to  enrich  lawyers  for  no  good  pur- 
pose. 

We  ought  to  leave  some  area  of  dis- 
cretion within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  respect  to  these  mat- 
ters, and  I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  because  it  would 
not  leave  any  discretion  with  respect  to 
the  type  of  State  law,  or  the  adequacy 
of  the  State  law,  providing  free  legal 
representation  to  indigent  defendants. 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurnet]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gtirnby) 
there  were — ayes  34,  noes  45. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand t«llers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  smd  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gdbhey 
and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  42, 
noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  weis  rejected. 

AKXNDMXNT  OITEUS)  BT  ICB.  BOG^U  OF 
COLOBADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogkbs  of 
Colorado:  On  page  3.  after  line  18,  Insert: 

"JOB   COKPS — ^UMTTATION   ON   NTTICBEB  OF  CON- 
SERVATION  CAMPS 

"Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  104)  the 
foUowlng: 

'"(g)  The  Director  shall  not,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966,  enter  into  any  contract 
for  the  establishment  of  a  conservation 
camp.'  " 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Com- 
mittee will  note  on  page  3.  at  line  18.  we 
have  a  limitation  of  45.000  enrollees  in 
camps  and  centers.  That  means  con- 
servation camps  and  training  centers  for 
the  Job  Corps. 

Information  supplied  to  me  Is  to  the 
effect  that  of  the  number  of  Job  Corps 
facilities  and  conservation  camps,  of 
which  we  have  106.  83  are  conservation 
camps.  The  cost  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  conservation  camps 
for  the  year  1965  was  $9,677  per  en- 
rollee. and  for  the  year  1966  was  $9,350 
per  enrollee. 

The  objective  of  my  amendment  is 
not  to  disturb  the  present  conservation 
camps  that  have  been  established  and 
the  contracts  that  have  been  entered 
into,  but  to  provide  that  in  the  future 
the  Director  shall  not  establish  a  con- 
servation camp. 

This  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  If 
an  individual  is  entitled  to  training  and 
meets,  the  requirements,  it  is  best  that 
he  be  trained  at  home  and  not  moved 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  his  own  society. 
At  the  present  time,  the  conservation 
camps  are  established  away  from  the 
main  centers  of  population.  We  trans- 
fer individuals  away  from  their  homes, 
away  from  their  families.  We  set  up  a 
program  of  teaching  or  training  of  some 
nature,  if  they  are  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  receive  the  benefits  as  in- 
tended in  this  program. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  best  that  we 
limit  the  number  of  conservation  camps, 
and  by  that  limitation  make  it  possible 
for  an  individual  to  be  trained  other- 
wise under  this  program.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  con- 
sidered very  carefully  and  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  the  proper  rate  of  expan- 
sion and  mode  of  expansion  of  the  Job 
Corps.  The  limitation  of  45,000  Is  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  amend- 
ments that  we  offer  to  the  Congress  this 
year.    It  Is  one  of  the  principal  changes 
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that  we  offer  to  the  act.  The  effect  of 
the  45,000  amendment,  as  we  have  noted 
In  the  bill — to  which  the  Conjrressman 
fnmi  Colorado  has  already  called  atten- 
tion of  this  committee — is  to  limit  the 
Job  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1968  to  that 
number  of  training  spots,  or  training 
slots,  as  they  are  referred  to. 

Examining  very  closely  the  existing 
program,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  new 
spots  to  be  filled  in  this  program  to  reach 
the  45.000  strength  will  be  found  In  two 
areas,  primarily  in  urban  centers  and 
more  directly  in  women's  urban  centers. 

The  gentleman  will  also  notice  in  the 
amendments  we  offer  this  year  a  second 
provision  which  requires  more  concen- 
tration on  increasing  the  number  of  va- 
cancies available  for  women. 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  by  limiting 
the  total  number  of  vacancies  available 
and  by  increasing  the  number  within 
that  total  allocated  to  women's  train- 
ing centers,  we  are  really  directing  the 
expansion  of  the  program,  if  any  there 
be,  toward  urban  centers,  because  we  do 
not  send  young  ladles  to  conservation 
camps. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  indi- 
cated a  moment  ago,  there  are  83  of 
these  camps  at  the  present  time,  and 
there  are  only  12,399  people  in  these 
camps. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  it  is  the  in- 
tent smd  purpose  of  the  legislation  as 
set  forth  on  lines  14  to  18.  which  has 
a  limitation  of  45,000,  that  the  Director 
can  open  up  more  conservation  camps? 

Mr.  wnXIAM  D.  FORD.  No.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
to  reach  the  45,000  it  would  be  either 
necessary  or  desirable  for  him  to  open 
camps  which  are  not  now  either  con- 
tracted for  or  negotiated  for.  Our  in- 
formation is  that  we  could  handle  far 
more  than  the  45,000  if  we  were  to  ex- 
pand all  the  existing  facilities  and  those 
already,  while  not  developed,  contracted 
for,  to  something  closer  to  full  capacity. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  the  great- 
est need  for  this  program  is  in  the  urban 
areas,  as  the  gentleman  indicated  a  mo- 
ment ago  when  he  said  there  are  more 
likely  to  qualify  in  the  urban  areas  onder 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  wlU  put 
it  this  way,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
question :  I  agree  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  In  need  of  the  ben- 
efits of  this  program  will  be  found  in 
iirban  areas.  But  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  greatest  therapy  for  these  people  in 
need  Is  their  tran^iortation  to  the  rural 
areas,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  healthful  activity  in  the 
great  outdoors.  I  consider  that  those 
who  have  gone  to  the  great  State  of 
Colorado  are  perhaps  the  luckiest  in  all 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  believe  a  case  can 
be    made    for    the    rural    conservation 


camps.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  the 
committee  chairman's  report,  he  also 
very  decisively  points  out  the  problems 
in  the  rural  camps  and  conservation 
camps.  They  are  taking  urban  boys  out 
of  urban  complexes  and  sending  them  to 
rural  camps  and  teaching  them  conserva- 
tion sldlls.  Then  the  boys  go  back  to 
the  urban  areas  and  they  have  not 
learned  any  skill  of  use  to  them  there. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

When  this  bill  was  put  together  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  committee,  one 
of  the  problems  we  were  worried  about 
was  the  proliferation  of  these  Job  Corps 
centers.  We  asked  the  managers  of  the 
Job  Corps  in  OEO  to  come  down  to  our 
committee  hearings  and  to  bring  in  all 
the  contracts  they  had  for  the  establish- 
ment of  camps.  We  told  them  we  did 
not  want  them  to  establish  any  more 
centers.  We  had  the  assurance  that  they 
would  not  establish  any  more  centers. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  estab- 
lish any  more  centers. 

But,  I  would  hate  to  catch  them  right 
in  the  middle  of  trying  to  prepare  a 
camp,  or  moving  one  which  is  not  well 
located,  or  changing  a  mistake  that  has 
been  made. 

When  we  put  in  the  limitation  of 
45,000  enroUees,  we  saw  enough  contracts 
to  establish  enough  positions  for  45,000 
enrollees. 

I  would  hope,  believing  the  committee 
wants  to  limit  the  number  of  camps  and 
believing  that  we  have  received  the  as- 
surance from  OEO  that  they  will  not  es- 
tablish aiiy  more  of  these  centers  until 
this  committee  gets  a  chance  to  go  back 
and  enact  more  legislation,  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  withdraw  his  amendment 
at  this  time  based  on  that  assurance. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  as- 
surance can  you  give  me  that  if  the 
smiendment  should  be  withdrawn,  the  Di- 
rector would  not  establish  some  of  these 
conservation  camps  in  the  future  other 
than  what  is  stated  here?  Why  not  go 
ahead  and  say  that  we  put  a  limitation 
on  it?  He  already  has  promised  you  he 
would  not,  so  what  is  wrong  with  keeping 
it  in  here? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  Director  told  us 
he  already  had  enough  contracts  out  to 
build  camps  that  would  take  us  up  to 
45,000  enrollees.  That  was  about  4 
months  ago.  when  we  actually  had  them 
bring  the  contracts  down  to  the  commit- 
tee room  for  examination.  We  received 
their  assurance,  based  on  the  instruc- 
tions the  committee  gave  them  not  to 
build  any  more  camps. 

As  you  will  notice,  the  expenditure  of 
the  Job  Corps  for  fiscal  3^ar  1966  was 
$300  million.  This  year  they  are  asking 
for  only  $228  million.  In  fiscal  year  1966 
they  had  a  maximiun  of  about  25,000  en- 
rollees. During  fiscal  year  1967  they 
will  have  a  maximum  of  about  45,000 
enrollees.  So  you  can  see  that  all  of  the 
construction  work  and  the  rehabilitation 
work  that  has  caused  so  much  trouble 
Is  behind  us  now. 

I  imderstand  they  are  not  going  to 
build  any  more  facilities  or  c(mtract  for 
building  any  more  facilities.    However, 


in  case  they  encounter  special  problems, 
I  would  hate  to  have  this  ironclad  re- 
striction hanging  over  them.  "Rie  $228 
million  authorization  for  this  year  does 
not  include  any  construction  fimds.  So 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  please  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

We  are  not  trying  to  sabotage  you 
here.  We  are,  however,  trying  to  avoid 
difficult  problems  that  might  arise  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Of  course, 
the  other  problem  that  presents  itself  Is 
this:  You  may  have  the  assurance  of 
the  present  Director,  but  suppose  you 
have  a  change.  Is  he  boimd  by  what  the 
other  gentleman  promised  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  Director  but  his  staff. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.     Yes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  the  colloquy 
we  have  had  here  on  the  floor  and  the 
situation  we  have  referred  to  In  the  com- 
mittee report  will  clarify  it.  While  the 
gentleman  from  Colorsulo's  [Mr.  Rogers] 
amendment  is  praiseworthy.  I  feel  that 
it  may  cause  us  some  trouble  and  we  do 
not  want  them  to  build  any  more  of  these 
centers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
want  to  cause  any  trouble,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  want  the  assurance  that 
there  will  not  be  additional  ones  put  in 
operation  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  will  be  some 
put  in  operation,  Mr.  Rogers,  because  we 
only  have  28,600  enrollees  at  the  present 
time  and  we  have  to  enroll  up  to  45.000 
people.  So  there  will  be  some  coming  in 
operation,  but  there  will  not  be  any  more 
contracted  for. 

We  just  passed  an  amendment  a  few 
mon^ents  ago  on  a  motion  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  to 
establish  up  to  four  experimental  centers. 
These  would  not  be  conservation  centers. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  they  can  get  the 
four  additional  centers  out  of  the  con- 
tracts for  potential  camps  and  centers 
that  they  already  have.  I  do  not  want 
to  cause  any  more  trouble  than  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say 
briefly — and  I  shall  not  take  the  full  5 
minutes — that  in  listening  to  the  debate 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  do 
not  accept  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers],  with  the  as- 
surance that  there  will  not  be  any  more 
c(Hiservation  centers  opened  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  we  not  accept 
the  amendment  in  order  to  make  sure 
about  the  situation? 

Mr.  Chahman.  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Rocxas]  held  out  a  thread 
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of  h(^>e  here  that  there  might  be  a 
change  of  Directors,  aiid  this  would  give 
the  new  Director  som^  guidelines  if  we 
should  have  such  a  change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Itie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offer^  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [|Mr.  Rogers]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell) 
there  wctc — ayes  31,  n<)Cs  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  ora0r  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  |  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  seven  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

AMENDMENT    OrrZSED    BfT    ICR.    StIXNBOKN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  |  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  4<)llows: 


t  if    Mr.    Eai.ENBoaN : 
Iqsert  the  foUowiag: 

BjOB    or    CONDUCT 

^tle  I  of  the  Act  Is 

ie  end  thereof  the 


Amendment    ofitered 
On  page  3.  after  line  18, 

"JOB    CORPS — BTANDA 

"Sbc.  106.  Part  A  of 
amended  by  adding  at 
following : 

"  'standards  Oi  icONDOCT 

'"Sec.  112.  (a)  Wlthlri  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  comivitted  by  enroUees, 
dismissals  from  the  Coi'ps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  should  beTmade  In  every  in- 
stance where  it  is  deternitned  that  retention 
In  the  Corps,  or  in  the  ii4rtlcular  Job  Corps 
camp  or  center,  will  Jeopardize  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  standards  of  conduct  and  de- 
portment or  diminish  the  opportunity  of 
other  enrollees. 

"  '(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  In  Job  Corps 
camps  and  centers,  the  individual  directors 
of  Job  Corps  camps  ai^d  centers  shall  be 
given  full  authority  to  tjike  appropriate  dis- 
ciplinary measures  agaiz^st  enrollees  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  dismissal  from  the 
Job  Corps,  subject  to  expeditious  appeal  pro- 
cedures to  higher  authoillty  as  provided  un- 
der regulation  set  by  th^  Director." ' 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  foUoiv 
accordingly. 


tloni 
Mr. 


Mr.  ERLEl^JBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  submitted  a  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  gentleman  illrom  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons].  I  do  not  kiow  if  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  jit  or  not.  I  think 
it  is  a  noncontroversial  amendment.  It 
does  not  cut  any  mon^y  out  of  the  bill. 
It  does  not  change  th^  direction  of  the 
program.  All  this  wo^d  do  Is  give  au- 
thority to  the  directors  of  the  Job  Corps 
centers  to  establish  standards  of  con- 
duct and  deportment  and  give  them  the 
authority   to   enforce   these  standards. 

Certainly,  we  are  All  aware  of  the 
multitude  of  stories  thit  there  have  been 
in  the  press  across  the  country  of  riots  in 
the  Job  Corps  centersi--one  in  the  Rod- 
man Job  Corps  Cente^  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  that  I  referred  to  some  time  ago. 

There  a  group  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
formed  into  a  mob  and  |terrorized  the  res 
idents  of  New  Bedford 
police  be  called  out 
cedures  to  put  down 
nately,  no  one  was  injured. 

I  think  that  this  is  tilso  obviously  not 
a  partisan  issue.  To  just  give  some 
credence  to  that  statei^nt,  let  me  quote 
what  Senator  Lb  MiAcalf,  the  Demo- 
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cratic  Senator  from  Montana,  said  con- 
cerning a  bit  of  trouble  they  had  at  the 
Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  Job  Corps 
Center.    Senator  Metcalf  said: 

The  Idea  of  the  Job  Corps  In  my  opinion 
Is  a  great  Idea  but  this  Incident  Is  wrong 
and  really  bxims  me  up.  These  dropouts  and 
malcontents  are  being  coddled  and  compli- 
mented for  their  derogatory  behavior. 

All  this  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  call  for  some  disciplinary  procedures. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemsm. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  have  had 
the  courtesy  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  might  say 
that  on  its  face  it  is  appealing.  I  have 
a  couple  of  questions  and  maybe  we  can 
save  some  time. 

What  specifically  do  you  mean  in  the 
second  paragraph  when  you  speak  of  the 
appeal  to  a  higher  authority?  The  ap- 
peal as  I  read  it  here  is  the  appeal  from 
the  action  taken  by  the  camp  director. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.    By  the  director. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  By  the  di- 
rector of  the  camp? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  right. 
This  would  give  the  authority  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, to  establish  an  appeal  procedure 
in  whatever  fashion  he  may  deem  wise — 
to  appeal  to  the  regional  office  or  to  ap- 
peal directly  to  the  office  in  Washing- 
ton. It  gives  complete  authority  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  estab- 
lish whatever  procedures  they  feel  would 
be  proper  within  their  own  setup. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  WlU  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  accept  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  specifically  in  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (B)  that  the  ap- 
peal procedures  would  be  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty  and  as  provided 
imder  regulations  set  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  accept 
such  an  amendment.  I  think  It  might  be 
advantageous  to  do  so,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  confusion  that  this  might 
authorize  appeals  to  a  court,  because  I  do 
not  think  that  this  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  With  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
gracioxis  enough  to  accept,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  his  amendment  and  recommend 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  satisfied  with  the  language  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  only 
change  Is  simply  to  make  it  clear  when 
we  use  the  word  "director"  we  are  not 
referring  to  the  camp  director  but  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portvmity.  The  word  "director"  is  used 
in  the  amendment  twice. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  the  first 
Instance,  it  refers  to  the  director  of  the 
Jobs  Corps  camp. 

Mr.  QUIE.    Yes. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  the  last 
line  of  the  amendment  as  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  it  reads  "to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity."  My  proposal  would  simply 
spell  that  out. 

AMENDMENT   OFIXRED   BT   MS.   WILLIAM   D.  PORO 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
ERLENBORN:  In  the  last  Une  after  the  word 
"Director"  Insert  the  words  "of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Micliigtin  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   [Mr.  Erlenborn]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTZKEO    BT    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer:  On 
page  2,  line  23  strike  the  period  and  insert: 
";  Provided  further.  That  the  Director  shall 
by  regulation  establish  suitable  quallffca- 
tlons  for  such  agencies  or  organizations 
with  which  he  enters  into  agreements  to 
assure  they  possess  the  capacity  and  educa- 
tional resources  to  adequately  carry  out  such 
agreements  and  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  this  section." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  amendment  is  self-explanatory.  I 
think  it  is  a  salutary  amendment,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  will  be  any  objection 
to  It.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why  I 
think  it  is  important. 

We  had  some  problems  in  St.  Peters- 
burg relating  to  the  Job  Corps,  of  which  I 
am  sure  many  Members  of  this  House  are 
well  aware.  I  think  one  of  the  basic 
problems  that  developed  relating  to  the 
Job  Corps  was  its  location.  It  was 
located  initially  at  the  wrong  place,  in 
a  retiree  area,  not  the  proper  place  for  a 
Job  Corps  as  it  was  made  up.  I  think 
experience  clearly  showed  this  was  the 
case.  Portimate^,  the  Job  Corps  de- 
cided to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  the  only 
choice  after  such  mishandling. 

I  am  sorry  that  when  a  new  location 
was  proposed  and  commitments  were 
made  to  the  local  governing  authorities 
that  before  a  final  decision  was  made  as 
to  location  the  local  authorities  would  be 
consulted  but  the  facts  show.  No.  1,  they 
were  not  consulted;  No.  2.  the  agency 
that  was  determined  to  be  qualified  as  the 
sponsoring  contrEu:tors  apparently  by  the 
Job  Corps  authorities,  OEO,  were  in  fact 
not  so  qualified,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  it. 

In  other  words,  what  happened,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  was  that  a  couple  of 
lawyers  got  together  In  Louisiana  and 
decided  that  they  wanted  to  get  some  of 
these  Job  Corps  contracts.  They  found 
out  this  St.  Petersburg  one  was  in  trouble, 
which  it  was.  The  school  board  gave 
the  contract  up  and  these  lawyers  wanted 
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the  contract,  and  apparently  the  OBO 
was  ready  to  give  It  to  them. 

I  am  sure  my  distingiilshed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  ilAi.  Qn- 
BONs] ,  is  familiar  with  this  situation,  and 
it  is  directed  at  this  problem.  I  think  the 
problem  developed  because  the  people 
who  are  doing  the  negotiating  and  were 
to  nm  the  Job  Corps  for  OEO  by  contract 
were  not  qualified  to  do  that  Job. 

They,  these  lawyer  contractors,  had  no 
expertise  or  know-how  in  Job  Corps  edu- 
cation. Job  Corps  programing.  Job  Corps 
problems,  and  the  result  was  it  was 
snafued  from  beginning  to  end.  I  am 
glad  the  Job  Corps  left  St.  Petersburg. 
Such  mismanagement  and  uncalled-for 
criticism  of  local  ofQclals  and  citizens 
cannot  win  support  for  this  program. 

I  would  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  All  It  does  is  provide  for 
necessary  qualifications  in  the  future 
for  people  who  contract  with  OEO  for 
the  management  and  operation  of  Job 
Corps  centers.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  do.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  does.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  staff  on  its  draftsmanship. 

I  would  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

I  will  say  on  the  same  subject  of  St. 
Petersburg  Job  Corps,  but  not  necessarily 
relating  to  this  amendment,  that  I  would 
hope  in  the  future  when  OEO  gets  in 
trouble,  as  it  was  in  this  instance,  largely 
because  of  its  own  action,  that  it  will 
not  use  such  poor  public  relations  as  to 
blast  the  public  community  that  had 
bent  over  backward — and  I  am  talking 
about  my  own  hometown  of  St.  Peters- 
burg— to  accommodate  this  facility, 
when  mistakes  were  made  basically  by 
OEO  In  the  first  instance  as  to  its  loca- 
tlcm,  and,  in  the  second  instance,  in  get- 
ting someone  imqualifled  to  handle  re- 
lations and  negotiations  with  the  local 
community  and  to  find  a  new  location. 

I  would  suggest  Sargent  Shriver  and 
others  in  OEO  would  do  better,  anc'.  per- 
haps he  should  apologize  instead  of  lam- 
basting the  local  authorities,  who  are 
trying  to  do  their  best  to  get  along  with 
OEO  and  their  authorities,  that  they 
would  at  least  get  a  qualified  contract- 
ing authority  before  they  go  into  nego- 
tiation on  a  project  of  this  nature.  With 
such  mismanagement,  all  OEO  could 
do  was  to  remove  the  center,  paiticu- 
larly  after  Shriver  "blew  his  top"  and 
blasted  good  citizens.  I  believe  it  is  es- 
sential, as  my  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides, that  the  Director  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, establish  suitable  qualifications  for 
any  of  these  contracting  agencies,  one  of 
which  put  the  kiss  of  death  on  this 
St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps.  This  is,  how- 
ever, principally  directed  at  nongovern- 
mental agencies. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  under  thess  clr- 
cxwistances,  will  accept  this  amendment. 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  he 
has.  I  direct  my  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Will  yon  accept  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUI 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
Just  trying  to  get  the  amendment 
straight  in  my  mind.  I  wonder  if  we 
may  have  the  Clerk  re-report  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody 
else  has  a  copy  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  be  re-reported. 

The  Clerk  re-reported  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  little  disagreement  on  our  side 
about  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  .  Will 
the  gentleman  give  us  time  or  pass  over 
this  amendment  temporarily,  and  go  on 
to  something  else? 

WeU,  then.  I  will  let  Mr.  Ford  answer 
that,  question  if  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  yoimg  women  who 
were  at  St.  Petersburg  in  training  have 
now  resumed  their  training  elsewhere. 
However,  this  has  not  stilled  Uie  unjust 
and  continued  haranguing  attack  of 
these  people  on  the  people  in  St.  Peters- 
burg who  attended  these  Job  Corps  pro- 
grams. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  it  is  extremely 
important,  in  considering  what  the  gen- 
tleman who  preceded  me  In  the  well  has 
suggested — but  which  really  at  this  point 
seems  to  be  almost  an  impertinent 
amendment — to  review  the  facts. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
main.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  suggest  what  is  imperti- 
nent about  suggesting  that  the  agencies 
have  basic  qualifications  established  by 
OEO?  Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that 
providing  qualifications  preventing  such 
further  instances  should  not  be  offered 
as  a  part  of  this  bill?  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  a  question.  Will  he 
state  his  question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  ask  the  gentleman. 
Is  it  impertinent  to  suggest  that  the  OEO 
should  establish  basic  qualifications  for 
people  with  whom  they  contract  to  set 
up  these  Job  Corps  centers?  Is  that 
impertinent?    I  ask  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  mean  to  suggest  by  the 
offering  of  this  amendment  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportimity  did  not, 
in  the  case  of  the  St.  Petersburg  location, 
consult  with  the  local  ofQcials  and  form 
an  opinion  tis  to  whether  the  Pinellas 
Board  of  Education  was  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  this  program  before  locating  it 
there:  and  as  to  whether  the  local  city 
government  was  capable  of  maintaining 
order  in  the  area,  then  it  is  not  imper- 
tinence to  suggest  this  by  the  amend- 
ment. If  the  gentleman  is  now  saying  to 
me  he  does  not  suggest  that  the  OfQce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  failed  in  this 
r^ard  in  the  St.  Petersburg  case.  I  with- 
draw the  suggestion. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  wish  he  would.  What  I  was 
saying  is  that  the  OEO,  in  my  opinion. 
did  not  require  adequate  qualifications 
of  the  next  contracting  officer  so  that 
proper  negotiations  could  be  carried  on, 
and  In  the  future  should  do  so.  That 
certainly  is  not  impertinent 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  When  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  initial  steps  to  bring  them  there 
were  by  way  of  invitation  from  the  mayor 
of  that  great  city.  The  school  board  in 
St.  Petersburg  had  been  running  a  very 
successful  manpower  training  program 
and  it  was  thought  that  this  same  local 
public  agency  would  be  able  to  operate 
the  Job  Corps  program. 

It  is  important,  in  considering  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  what  it  sug- 
gests by  its  adoption,  to  imderstand  that 
simple  sentence.  It  was  thought  by 
those  who  went  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
location  that  the  Pinellas  County  School 
Board  was,  in  fact,  an  agency  that  would, 
in  fact,  have  the  capacity.  There  was 
evidence  that  they  were  operating  a 
similar  activity,  and  every  reason  in  the 
world  to  believe  it  would  be  a  successful 
project. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  knows  as 
well  as  everyone  else  who  has  examined 
the  problem  very  carefully  that  the  real 
problem  at  St.  Petersburg  did  not  arise 
out  of  an  Incapacity  of  the  board  of 
education  to  operate  the  educational 
portion  of  the  facility,  but  arose  out  of 
difficulties  with  community  acceptance 
and  many  other  problems. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  gentle- 
man is  that  if  his  amendment  is  directed 
specifically  at  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.,  his 
amendment  would  have  been  to  no  avail 
had  it  been  In  the  act  at  the  time  of 
establishment  of  that  center.  All  of  the 
qualifications  for  compliance  with  his 
amendment  were  met  in  this  instance. 
I  simply  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  offering  of  the  amendment  and  its 
adoption  at  this  point,  supported  solely 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  case  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla..  justifies  its  adoption, 
suggests  that  these  steps  were  not  fol- 
lowed and  that  the  Pinellas  County 
School  Board  was  not  a  proper  agency. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
the  Committee  reject  the  amendment. 

The  young  women  who  have  been  in 
training  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Job  Corps 
Center  have  now  resumed  training  else- 
where. But  this  has  not  stilled  the  un- 
just and  essentially  untruthful  attacks 
that  were  made  on  them  and  the  Job 
Corps. 

Once  more  we  shall  state  the  facts, 
and  once  more  we  expect  the  opponents 
of  the  program  to  distort  and  misstate 
as  they  wish,  and  then  wind  up  their 
pious  criticism  wltti  platitudes  and 
homilies. 

The  Job  Corps  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
rather  than  elsewhere  for  two  main  rea- 
sons: 

First.  Mayor  Herman  Goldner  and  the 
Pinellas  County  Board  of  Instruction  in- 
vited the  Job  Corps  with  the  greatest  of 
enthusiasm. 

Second.  The  school  board  had  been 
ruiming  a  successful  manpower  training 
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program  and  it  was  thought  they  could 
apply  this  knowledge  to  ^  program  which 
was  an  even  greater  challenge. 

The  center  site  was  chosen,  as  is  usual, 
by  the  contractor,  thei  Pinellas  board, 
although  it  was  review^  by  Job  Corps 
representatives.  It  wa)3  expected  that 
the  Pinellas  board  would  know  and  un- 
derstand the  city  of  Sti  Petersburg  and 
its  residents  far  better 'than  an  outside 
contractor.  , 

The  site  chosen  was  |  the  Huntington 
Hotel,  but  since  it  was  limited  in  space,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  also  use  part  of 
the  Mirror  Lake  Junior! High  School  for 
classes. 

When  it  became  evident  after  some 
months  of  operation  t^at  it  would  be 
more  efficient  and  mors  economical  to 
combine  all  facilities  u::yler  one  roof,  a 
search  ^&s  made  for  a  new  site  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

On  April  21,  Mayor  (pbldner  told  Job 
Corps  Director  Dr.  Franklyn  A.  Johnson 
that  he  could  support,  the  Job  Corps 
tentative  choice  of  the  Soreno  Hotel  for 
a  new  site,  if  other  sited  proved  luiavail- 
able  or  imsultable.        1 

It  was  well  known  to  Hty  officials  that 
the  Job  Corps  was  tryinfe  to  find  another 
In-town  location,  not  jbnly  because  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  operate, 
and  supply  added  space  for  Increased  Job 
Corps  enrollment,  but  &Jso  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  area's  jdderly  residents. 

The  city  officials  pron^sed,  publicly,  to 
assist  in  every  possible  concrete  way.  At 
no  time  during  these  sit^  studies  was  any 
mention  made  by  any  <^i  the  officials  of 
plans  for  waterfront  development  in  the 
Soreno  area,  and  it  was.  In  fact,  not  men- 
tioned until  the  last  mjoraent,  when  all 
sites  but  the  Soreno  haft  been  examined 
and  foimd  wanting. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Job  Corps 
seems  to  have  a  weakness  or  even  an 
obsession  with  old  hotels.  Nothing  could 
be  more  incorrect.  Thd  ifact  is  that  the 
use  of  older  hotels  is  much  cheaper  than 
building  new  facilities:  they  provide 
readymade  facilities  which  can  easily  be 
converted  to  residential  and  educationaJ 
use:  they  are  generally  close  to  areas 
where  the  young  people  can  get  on-the- 
job  training;  and  they  are  usually  also 
near  recreational  resouijpes. 

But  the  Job  Corps  lil  no  way  rejects 
other  residential  facilities  if  they  prove 
more  suitable.  One  wolien's  center  op- 
erated by  General  Electric  has  recently 
opened  in  a  former  veterans  hospital  in 
Clinton,  Iowa,  and  still  another  facility 
has  just  opened  on  the  campus  of  North- 
ern Michigan  University.  Similar  facili- 
ties are  being  planned  elsewhere  for  po- 
tential use.  Ij 

For  reasons  best  kn^ira  to  the  mi- 
nority, flgtu-es  which  ^  lie  justified 
neither  by  proper  accounting  methods 
nor  by  commonsense  have  been  juggled 
to  prove  that  its  costs  something  like 
S39,000  a  graduate  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
center.  One  way  to  gH  a  figure  like 
this  Is  to  charge  off  the  building,  equip- 
ment, and  everything  el$e  in  1  year  and 
tUvide  it  by  the  number  of  graduates.  If 
one  uses  such  a  ridiculous  system,  then 
^e  first  class  of  graduates  from  the  Air 
Porce  Academy  in  Color44o  Springs  must 


have  cost  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  each. 

The  John  F.  Kermedy  High  School  in 
Montgomery  County.  Md.,  has  two  grad- 
uating seniors  this  year  after  ZVz  years 
of  operation.  If  the  total  cost  of  the 
school  from  the  beginning  up  to  this 
month  is  assessed  against  the  two  gradu- 
ates, what  do  you  suppose  the  cost  p>er 
graduate  would  be?  Obviously  it  would 
be  astronomical,  and  quite  ridiculous,  be- 
cause the  same  school  facilities  will  be 
in  use  for  many  years. 

The  only  sensible  way  to  find  out  the 
cost  per  graduate  is  to  determine  the  cost 
per  student  per  month,  over  the  period 
of  time  the  individual  stays  in  the  center. 

Thus,  if  an  individual  devotes  9 
months  to  the  women's  Job  Corps  train- 
ing program  before  graduation,  the  cost 
in  1967  is  estimated  at  $6,200. 

The  figure  used  to  get  the  $39,000  item 
was  the  42  St.  Petersburg  graduates  in 
March.  Actually,  of  course,  more  than 
225  corpswomen  have  gone  through  the 
St.  Petersburg  program  during  its  1  year 
of  operation.  To  determine  cost  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  the  total  of  these 
graduates  with  those  enroUees  who  have 
completed  part,  but  not  all,  of  their 
training,  and  those  who  transfer  to  other 
centers  for  new  programs  or  completion 
of  a  program. 

What  has  been  the  net  result  of  St. 
Petersburg?  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
community  never  really  let  itself  become 
involved  with  a  vital  activity  in  its  center, 
the  center  was  a  fair  success.  Many 
young  women,  who  could  not  possibly 
have  "made  it"  without  their  Job  Corps 
training,  benefited  greatly  from  their 
experience. 

The  volunteer  "Friends  of  the  Job 
Corps"  from  the  St.  Petersburg  commu- 
nity, plus  the  outstanding  efforts  of  the 
hard-working  staff,  kept  most  of  the  girls 
from  being  affected  by  the  occasional 
hostility  which  they  encountered.  The 
program  worked,  and  these  girls  who 
have  seen  it  through  are  now  being  trans- 
ferred to  other  centers  where  they  may 
continue  their  education  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  more  conducive  to  their 
becoming  "somebodies"  in  a  world  which 
had  previously  ignored  them. 

In  spite  of  the  critics  who  disguise 
their  hostility  to  the  program  with  pious 
promises  that  "they  can  do  better," 
something  which  they  not  only  would  not 
do,  but  have  never  even  attempted  in  any 
form  prior  to  the  Job  Corps,  the  program 
will  go  on.  It  will  continue  to  work. 
And  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of  our 
great  hopes  for  reclaiming  destitute 
young  people  and  turning  them  into  pro- 
ductive, responsible  citizens. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
makes  great  sense. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment strikes  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
issues  that  were  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
mittee report  in  the  analysis  of  the 
reasons  for  some  of  the  national  failures 
of  the  Job  Corps  program.  Even  those 
of  us  who  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
supported  the  Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of 


the  committee  report  and  the  investiga- 
tion must  allow  and  concede  that  we  are 
really  and  truly  spinning  our  wheels  in 
many  areas. 

One  of  the  summary  conclusions  I 
have  been  prompted  to  as  a  result  of  the 
report  is  that  we  lack  in  the  OEO  a 
basic  standard  by  which  the  contracting 
groups  can  be  evaluated  before  these 
projects  are  put  into  movement. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  report  is  the  fact  that 
whether  the  contracting  agency  running 
the  camp  is  the  University  of  Illinois  or 
the  University  of  Oregon  or  a  private 
contracting  body  there  has  not  been  a 
imiformity  of  results.  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent, if  the  Job  Corps  program  is 
ultimately  to  succeed  in  its  primary  goal 
of  retraining  the  dropouts  and  reclaim- 
ing the  youth  of  America,  that  we  do 
start  out  and  make  darned  certain  there 
is  some  basic  qualification  of  those  peo- 
ple or  institutions  carrying  the  program 
further.  I  cannot  see  from  the  language 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
where  the  result  would  be  anything  but 
helped  by  the  Committee's  acceptance  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
mlsimderstood  the  basis  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  question.  Initially  the  school 
board  was  qualified.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  it,  and  I  did  not  raise  that  question. 
But  when  the  next  contracting  party 
came  in  they  were  not  qualified,  in  my 
opinion,  and  that  caused  the  mess.  It 
was  because  they  were  not  qualified  to 
negotiate  or  to  handle  it  after  negotia- 
tion. That  is  how  they  got  in  trouble 
and  that  is  why  the  furor  was  raised. 
The  whole  thing  could  have  been  avoided 
as  to  the  second  contracting  officer  if 
they  had  been  adequately  qualified  to  do 
the  job. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.    I  agree. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  it  has  nation- 
wide application  in  addition,  obviously. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
ssmipathize  with  our  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  for  the  loss  of  the 
project  there.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  are  many  contracts  involved  in  that 
project  there  which  were  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  would 
hate  to  see  many  such  contracts  lost,  just 
like  any  Members  of  the  House  or  their 
colleagues  or  friends  would.  To  me,  this 
Is  a  meaningless  amendment.  Its  good 
and  its  bad  counteract  each  other.  How- 
ever, if  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]  feels  that  this  is  going  to  help 
the  Director  of  OEO  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  staff,  then  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  along  with  it,  assuming  this  is  the 
real  thrust  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  love  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman's  statement.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman accepting  the  amendment? 
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lir.  POWELL.  No,  I  am  not  accepting 
It.  I  am  just  saying  that  this  Is  going 
to  expand  the  efficiency  of  OEO  more 
than  It  was  In  St.  Petersburg.  Again,  I 
console  my  friend  frwn  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  loss  of  his  project. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's clarification. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POWELL.    Gladly. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  In  view  of 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  clearly  Indicating  that  his 
amendment  was  not  lntende4  as  an  in- 
dictment of  the  procedures  followed  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  case  In  the  Initial  loca- 
tion and  organization  of  the  Job  Corps 
center  there,  I  feel  that  the  clouds  have 
cleared  on  this  amendment  for  me.  I 
agree  with  the  chairman  that  It  really 
does  not  do  anything  much  one  way  or 
the  other  and  would  therefore  not  pxirsue 
my  objection  to  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDMEMT   Orr^lKD   BT    MB.    QUIX 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qxnx:  Oi)  page 
3.  after  line  18,  Inaert  tbe  following: 

"JOB   CORTS— COMITDNTrT   ACTIVU'T 

"Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  the  \cX  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  section  10«)  the 
foUowlng: 

'"(g)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  whenever 
possible,  stimulate  formation  of  Indigenous 
community  activity  In  areas  surrounding  Job 
Corps  camps  and  centers  to  provide  a  friendly 
and  adequate  reception  of  enroUees  Into  com- 
munity life.' " 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  require 
that  at  any  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  the 
Director  will  be  required  to  request  the 
officials  there  in  the  State  to  set  up  such 
a  committee  among  local  citizens  so 
that  we  will  not  see  again  what  has  hap- 
pened so  many  times  and  which  has  been 
reported  in  the  newspapers  all  over  the 
country,  that  the  young  men  go  into  town 
^d  they  are  not  accepted  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  initlcd 
step  should  be  taken  by  the  commimlty 
so  that  in  this  coxmtry  we  will  see  very 
seldom — and  I  hope  never — reports 
printed  in  the  newspapers  to  the  effect 
that  these  young  men  and  young  ladles 
were  not  accepted  by  the  local  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  at- 
mosphere is  necessary  In  every  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dlsturbsmoes  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  have 
happened  at  numerous  centers.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  in  those  cases  where 
community  Job  Corps  councils  have  been 
established  there  have  been  only  a  few 
Instances  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
Job  Corps  enrollee,  and  they  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  ccmmunlty.  these  young 
men  and  women. 


Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  reason  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  On- 
BONSl  will  accept  the  amendment  and 
that  we  can  go  on  to  other  matters  with- 
out any  additional  undue  delay  in  an 
effort  to  further  explain  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qote] 
was  nice  enough  to  furnish  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  cir- 
culate It  on  our  side  over  here  and  we 
are  in  agreement  with  the  purpibses 
thereof. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  TMr.  Quie]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  only  take  just 
a  moment  of  this  time. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  only  take  Just  a  moment  of 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  disapprove  of  most 
of  the  poverty  program.  I  even  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  offers 
his  belief  that  the  original  "conception" 
of  this  legislation  was  "immaculate." 

Particularly,  I  am  interested  in  the 
$200,000  Ubrary  on  the  table  over  there, 
the  Investigation  of  the  poverty  program, 
paid  for  by  America's  taxpayers  and  as 
yet  has  been  of  no  value  to  them.  I  sub- 
mit that  if  it  did  not  contain  a  chronicle 
of  2  years  of  use  and  abuse  of  the  poor 
imder  the  operations  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. It  would  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  proponents  of  this  measure  before 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  long  admired 
the  phrase  "war  on  poverty" — it  raised 
great  hopes  in  my  own  mind — I  have 
met  poverty  before:  she  and  I  were 
what  one  would  call  briefly  acquainted. 

But  many  millions  of  Americans  have 
known  dame  poverty  better  than  I — 
millions  were  and  have  been  her  inti- 
mates and  have  lived  with  her  all  their 
lives.  The  phrase  "war  on  poverty" 
raised  a  million  more  Important  Yiopes 
than  mine.  And  now,  2  years  later,  these 
hopes  have  fallen  with  a  sudden  thud 
like  a  dishpan  falling  on  the  kitchen 
floor.  The  war  on  pover^  has  become  a 
political  extravaganza,  a  political  carni- 
val— fllled  with  barkers,  shell  game  art- 
ists, cupie  dolls,  and  cotton  candy. 
Gentlemen,  the  war  on  poverty  has 
shocked  America  into  numbness. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Cc»nmlttee 
has  attempted  in  some  sincerity  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  great  deficiencies  in  this 
bill.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  pass  this  bill 
this  week,  there  will  be  some  improve- 
ments.   It  could  not  be  worse. 


One  of  the  big  improvements  planned 
for  this  bill  is  to  place  a  sort  of  Hatch 
Act  on  the  community  action  program. 
Now  I  was  not  here  at  the  conception  of 
this  bill,  but  I  was  here  at  the  reconcep- 
tlon  a  year  ago.  A  year  ago  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  prevent  political  activity 
in  the  community  action  program.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons], 
in  talking  against  my  amendment,  stated 
that  if  my  amendment  should  pass,  the 
people  in  the  community  action  pro- 
grams could  not  even  talk  to  one  an- 
other: thus,  by  plan,  by  design,  by  con- 
ception, by  promise  here  on  the  floor, 
politics  was  all  they  intended  to  talk 
about  in  the  community  action  program. 

1  am  pleased  that  a  year  later,  the  Na- 
tion's revulsion  against  manipulation  of 
the  poor  for  political  ends  has  demanded 
the  adoption  of  my  last  year's  amend- 
ment. 

The  great  criticism  I  have  of  the  pov- 
erty program  is  that,  in  an  era  in  history 
distinguished  by  our  being  adrift  from 
many  of  our  ancient  moorings  and  in  a 
sea  of  violent  changes — with  an  assault 
on  law  and  order  itself,  an  ugly  symptom 
or  byproduct  of  the  changes — this  pov- 
erty program  is  a  wild  ride  in  a  political 
spacecraft  with  defective  rudders. 

This  poverty  program  skips  State  and 
local  established  and  elected  author- 
ities— sets  up  a  financial  distribution 
arrangement  between  a  Washington 
bureaucracy  and  any  collective  authority 
in  any  community  who  holds  out  a  hat 
with  the  word  "education"  printed  on  it 
The  size  of  the  hat  is  in  proportion  to  the 
political  power.  From  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  we  learned  recently  the  Flor- 
ida district  of  the  poverty  bill  "manager" 
got  most  of  the  gravy.  This  Is  the  boon- 
doggle to  end  all  boondoggles.  Gentle- 
men, until  this  program  gets  some  moor- 
ings, some  attachments  other  than 
political,  some  deeper  relation  to  the 
poor  than  it  has,  voting  for  it  would 
be  counter  to  the  instructions  given  me 

2  years  ago  by  my  electorate,  which  was 
to  keep  watch  over  their  tax  money. 

Leon  Keyserling,  who  advocated  mini- 
mum wages,  along  with  Michael  Har- 
rington, the  philosophical  author  of  the 
poverty  program,  not  long  ago  stated 
that  the  poverty  program  would  only 
help  3  to  7  percent  of  the  people  it  was 
aimed  at.  Sargent  Shriver  on  television 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  asked  how  many 
people  had  been  relieved  from  poverty  by 
the  program.  His  answer  was  about 
50,000.  This,  gentlemen,  is  about  the 
number  of  people  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment directly  or  indirectly  under 
this  great  political  fiesta.  Leon  Keyser- 
ling went  on  to  say  that  jobs  were  the 
only  real  help  for  the  poor.  Gentlemen, 
when  jobs  for  the  poor  rather  than  po- 
litical patronage,  boondoggle,  and  politi- 
cal revolution,  become  the  chief  aims  of  a 
war  on  poverty — then,  and  then  alone, 
will  it  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  point  out  to  all  of  you  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  entire  poverty  bill  that 
could  not  be  done  locally,  or  by  some 
other  already  established  agency.  I  se« 
no  need  for  continuing  tWs  political 
farce— this  mommient  to  the  cynical  use 
of  the  poor. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  m|.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  1 , 

The  CHAIRMAN,  tihe  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counti^l:.]  One  hun- 
dred and  three  Member*  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

AMKNDMENT  OITXHED  BK  MB.  COODELL 

Mr.    GOODELL. 
oSer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by 
page  2,  after  line  15,  Insert 


BED  Bnc  ] 


Chairman,    I 


Air.  Ooodell:  On 
the  foUowlng : 


"TEANSTEB    of    JOB    CORPS    fC)    DEPABTMENT    OF 
LABOR 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Job  borps  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  together  with  the 
functions  thereof,  is  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  aihnlnlstered  In  co- 
ordination with  programs  tarried  out  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962.  as  amended,  on  suoh  date  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  lenactment  of  this 
Act  as  the  President  may  tt.  The  functions 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity with  respect  to  |lihe  Job  Corps  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
functions  transferred  by  tfcjs  section  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or,  sub- 
ject to  his  direction  and]  control,  by  such 
officers,  agencies,  and  emritoyees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  he  spall  designate. 

"(b)  There  are  transferted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  use  in  connection  with 
tbe  functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a), 
the  personnel,  property,  rfecords,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  (Available  or  to  be 
made  available)  of  the  Job  Corps,  together 
with  so  much  as  the  Dlre<stior  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  deterihlne  of  other  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
funds  (available  or  to  be  itiade  available)  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which  re- 
late to  functions  transferred  by  this  section." 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mi".  Chairman,  I 
probably  will  not  use  my  full  5  minutes. 
I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  delay  the 
proceedings.  I  think  &t  is  important 
when  we  consider  majnr  amendments 
that  we  have  as  many  |<if  the  Members 
here  to  make  these  very  Important  policy 
decisions  as  possible.       i 

This  amendment  I  h^e  discussed  in 
my  general  remarks  in  the  debate  in  the 
last  2  days  and  briefly  earlier  today.  It 
is  a  simple  proiwsal.  It  would  provide 
for  coordination  of  oijr  training  pro- 
grams in  the  Job  Corps]  nnder  the  Man- 
power Development  andl  Training  Act. 

Let  me  explain  one  major  feature  of 
this.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  itself  would  be  run- 
ning the  training  program.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  wlthi  the  Job  Corps 
has  been  the  selection  ahd  the  screening 
of  the  applicants. 

In  some  areas,  including  my  own,  they 
have  come  up  and  said,  "We  will  take 
any  quallfled  youngster  that  comes  in 
and  guarantee  that  within  3  days  they 
will  be  in  a  Job  Corps  camp,"  or  in  5 
days  or  30  days. 

This  was  a  part  of  a  variety  of  experi- 
mental programs  at  th0  very  time  that 
we  were  complaining  most  heavily  In 
Congress  about  the  failure  to  give  ad- 
equate consideration  in  the  screening 
of  boys  to  go  into  Job  Corps  camps  and 
(Iris. 


It  Is  our  feeling,  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Job  Corps  concept  that  some 
of  these  youngsters  can  be  disturbed  by 
transferring  them  out  of  their  environ- 
ment and  that  many  of  the  youngsters 
going  to  Job  Corps  camps  could  be  served 
by  the  manpower  development  train- 
ing program,  by  vocational  education 
programs  or  by  some  other  program  of 
this  nature.  Many  of  them  would  be  ac- 
tually better  off  if  they  stayed  in  their 
community  to  obtain  their  training. 

No  judgment  of  that  nature  is  made. 
My  amendment  would  give  the  manpow- 
er and  development  training  act  officials 
the  responsibility  and  the  authority  to 
make  this  kind  of  a  Judgment  at  the  out- 
set as  to  where  is  the  best  place  for  this 
boy  or  this  girl  to  go. 

We  are  spending  $9,100  to  $13,000  per 
enrollee  per  year  on  youngsters,  many  of 
whom  actually  belong  in  their  own  com- 
munities getting  help.  We  have  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  to  try  to  bring  down  the 
excessive  costs  per  enrollee.  We  have 
other  amendments  to  try  to  do  that.  But 
at  least  this  one  would  begin  the  process. 
It  would  put  one  agency  in  charge  of  all 
these  various  programs  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  amendments  that 
were  adopted  to  the  substitute  that  I 
proposed  in  1962,  we  have  HEW  and  the 
vocational  authorities  in  HEW  with  the 
clear  responsibility  of  providing  training 
in  institutions.  The  Labor  Department 
does  not  have  that  responsibility  imder 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  That  is  the  significance  of  this 
amendment  directing  that  it  go  to  the 
Labor  Department  to  be  administered  in 
coordination  with  the  programs  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

Thus  we  will  utilize  the  vocational 
educational  people  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree in  actually  providing  training. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  suggest  in  his  re- 
marks that  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  administration  of  the  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  program  have 
acquired  an  expertise  and  staff  for  the 
conduct  of  the  residential  type  of  train- 
ing comparable  to  what  some  people  call 
the  modem  CCC  camps  of  the  Job  Corps? 
Are  they  better  able  to  administer  the 
program? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman's 
question  iUustrates  the  point  I  have  been 
attempting  to  make.  He  apparently 
does  not  imderstand  how  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  operates. 
The  Laljor  Department  does  not  admin- 
ister these  institute  programs.  The 
responsibility  for  the  institute  part  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  is  with  HEW  and  with  the  vocational 
educational  people.  That  would  be  pre- 
served under  my  amendment,  so  that  it 
would  be  the  vocational  people  who  are 
providing  actual  guidance  in  the  camps 
themselves. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 


Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  under- 
stand that  aspect  of  your  suggestion. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  you  made  the 
point  that  we  ought  to  keep  these  boys 
home  and  put  them  in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  rather  than  sending  them 
to  Job  Corps  camps. 

Mr.  GOODKTJi.  That  is  an  over- 
simplification. I  said  that  there  are 
many  boys,  particularly  in  these  mass 
recruitment  programs  of  3  or  5  days 
in  a  camp.  There  are  many  of  those 
youngsters  going  into  the  Job  Corps 
who  should  not  go  there. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  addressed 
the  House  with  respect  to  a  Job  Corps 
project  in  my  congressional  district.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  in  doing  so  I  would 
like  to  talk  in  particular  about  that  camp 
in  my  district. 

Gary  Job  Corps  Center  came  about  by 
virtue  of  the  Governor  of  Texas,  work- 
ing with  members  of  the  legislature,  in 
appointing  a  Texas  Educational  Founda- 
tion. He  called  in  the  attorney  general 
and  the  Texas  Education  Agency  as  arms 
of  the  State,  and  they  established  what 
is  called  the  Texas  Educational  Founda- 
tion, a  three-man  private,  nonprofit 
foundation.  He  also  brought  in  members 
of  the  business  community  and  the  local 
San  Marcos  community,  and  together  we 
established  this  TEF. 

The  work  of  that  organization  is  some- 
thing that  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
if  it  could  spread  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Job  Corp  program  would  *^ 
much  more  effective.  TEP  also  estab- 
lished Opportunities,  Inc.,  In  this  man- 
ner: The  Governor,  through  the  TEF 
and  the  Director  of  the  center,  called  to- 
gether some  75  leaders  of  businesses  in 
Texas  and  he  said  to  them,  "We  want 
you  to  be  participants  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  center."  As  such,  they  were 
given  the  authority  to  lay  out  the  courses, 
establish  the  curriculum,  and  provide  the 
type  of  program  so  the  training  would 
be  current  and  meaningful.  These  busi- 
ness leaders  actually  laid  out  the  build- 
ings and  the  shops. 

As  a  consequence,  these  boys  are 
getting  good  training  and  C^portunlties 
Inc. — the  businessmen  of  Texas,  if  you 
want  to  call  it  that — has  said  to  the 
boys,  "Finish  your  course,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  Job."  This  has  been  a  imited 
effort  of  the  business  people  in  Texas 
to  make  this  a  worthwhile  community 
project,  to  make  it  work. 

I  went  to  the  center  authorities  and 
the  San  Marcos  civic  leaders  before  this 
center  was  put  in  operation,  and  I  said, 
"This  is  the  type  of  center  it  will  be.  Do 
you_want  it?"  As  a  consequence,  we  had 
the  acceptance  of  the  city  of  San  Marcos 
and  of  the  mayor  and  the  public  officials, 
who  have  made  statements  over  and  over 
again  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
talked  alx)ut  the  cost.  He  says  there  are 
terrible  costs.  At  San  Marcos,  at  Gary, 
it  is  $4,411,  and  not  $9,000  or  $10,000  to 
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which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
made  reference. 

At  Oary,  we  have  the  largest  center  in 
the  country — nearly  3,000  boys.  We 
have  good  cooperation  from  the  Oover- 
nor,  who  has  said  in  a  national  televi- 
sion program — and  he  is  a  conservative 
Governor — that  all  phases  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program  in  Texas  are 
a  tremendous  success.  It  is  also  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission. 

When  the  gentleman  wants  to  transfer 
all  this  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  nolx>dy  in 
WsLshington  I  know  of,  and  no  oflBeer  I 
have  heard  of,  has  said  he  would  like 
to  have  this  department  transferred 
over  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  No- 
body in  Texas  has  said  he  wants  it  trans- 
ferred. In  Texas  it  is  working  well  with 
the  various  State  agencies. 

We  do  work  with  the  Texas  I^mploy- 
ment  Commission,  because  It  is  an  arm 
of  the  Labor  Department.  When  a  boy 
writes  in  that  he  wants  to  go  into  the 
center,  his  name  is  referred  to  us  in, 
Texas,  and  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission does  screen  these  boys.  That 
is  really  what  they  do  and  should  do. 

It  is  not  for  the  manpower  develop- 
ment program,  because  that  is  for  an  old- 
er type  boy  or  worker  who  should  have 
a  base  to  operate  from  in  that  commu- 
nity. This  Job  Corps  would  be  mate- 
rially affected  and  weakened  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Labor,  where 
nobody  wants  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnMn  New  Yott. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
case  the  gentleman  makes  Is  not  entire- 
ly true,  because  we  have  a  special  man- 
power training  project  for  boys  20  to  22 
years  old.  Nothing  I  offer  in  this 
amendment  will  disturb  the  present  re- 
quirements in  the  law  and  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  that  they  get  clearance  from 
the  Governor  and  authorities  and  co- 
ordinate. Hopefully  they  will  coordl- 
,  nate. 

There  are  many  good  things  about 
Csunp  Gary  and  some  dlfQcult  things. 
Without  going  Into  that,  the  gentleman 
has  indicated  a  cost  per  enrollee  of  $4,- 
100  or  $4,200.  The  point  is  if  we  get 
some  coordination,  whatever  the  cost  per 
enrollee,  they  will  stop  taking  youngsters 
into  the  Job  Corps,  if  those  youngsters 
can  be  served  by  a  manpower  program 
more  effectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wagconnxr.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Picklk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  guonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  two  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr,  GooDKLi,],  that  the  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training  program  is  a 
9ood  program,  but  it  is  designed  primar- 


ily tor  the  older  type  of  worker;  that  is, 
not  for  the  16-year-old. 

Although  the  act  may  have  been 
amended — I  have  not  kept  that  close  to 
it — to  include  some  of  the  16 -year-olds, 
I  recall,  when  I  was  on  the  Texas  Em- 
plosrment  Commission,  a  person  had  to 
be  18  or  over  and  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold. 

The  main  Intent  has  been  for  the  older 
type,  who  would  take  this  supplemental 
training  and  then  go  back  to  a  Job  in  the 
community. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  original  act  had 
such  a  provision  for  the  18-year-old  per- 
son. We  expcmded  and  liberalized  that 
section.  The  Manpower  Act  and  the  ad- 
ministrators thereof  are  dealing  with 
youngsters  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  can  bet- 
ter answer  as  to  whether  it  Includes  the 
16-year-olds,  but  if  it  does  I  submit  it  is 
a  very  small  part  of  the  MDT  program, 
and  is  not  really  designed  for  what  the 
MDT  accomplishes.  I  know  that  be- 
cause I  helped  set  up  the  program  in 
Texas,  and  I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  not  true 
nationally. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  might  say  further, 
when  we  talk  about  a  boy  of  the  age  of 
16,  he  is  really  not  in  the  labor  market, 
in  truth  and  in  fact.  He  needs  training. 
That  is  one  good  reason  why  the  centers 
are  needed  on  the  Job  Corps  basis,  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  perhaps  have  been  as  critical  of  the 
Job  Corps  camps  as  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  I  know  personally  the  director 
of  the  Job  Corps  camp  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers,  in  San  Marcos,  Tex. 

I  believe  a  tribute  is  due  the  director 
of  that  camp  for  having  done  a  Job 
which  is  without  equal  at  any  other  Job 
Corps  center  in  the  country.  This  is  so 
because  Dr  O.  J.  Baker,  who  is  the  direc- 
tor or  superintendent  of  that  center,  is  a 
hardheaded  man  with  commonsense,  a 
practical  educator.  He  is  doing  a  good 
job  at  that  center. 

His  steadying  hand  in  the  formation  of 
policies,  the  hiring  of  personnel,  and  the 
administration  of  the  program  has  been 
the  biggest  single  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  center.  I  understand  he  has  been 
promoted  to  executive  director  of  all 
three  Job  Corps  projects  in  Texas — 
where  I  know  that  his  outstanding 
ability  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Dr.  Baker  is  indeed  a 
commonsense  administrator.  I  daresay 
he  has  more  good  judgment  about  him 
than  many  of  the  Job  Corps  directors 
rolled  together.  He  is  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrator. He  is  now  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Wallace  DockaU  who  is  equally 
effective. 

These  kind  of  men  spell  out  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalr- 
msm.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  as 
it  presently  stands  would  permit  pay- 
ment imder  certain  circumstances  to 
trainees  as  young  as  17  years  of  age,  but 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to 
the  fact  that  wider  the  provisions  of  the 
act  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
trainees  can  be  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  22,  even  though  they  may  be  as 
young  as  17. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
what  I  suspected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  To  keep  the  se- 
quence, in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  obviously  the  funds  provided 
here  in  title  I  would  be  to  fimd  Job  Corps 
camps.  We  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
fund  limitation  he  referred  to  for  such 
programs  of  the  manpower  program. 

My  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  authorize  $170 
million  or  $200  million  or  whatever  the 
final  decision  may  be  here  for  Job  Corps 
camps.  It  will  go  only  to  the  question 
of  administration. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  the  questions  were  raised  as  to 
whether  the  Department  of  Labor  could 
effectively  handle  this  program.  I  raised 
this  question  with  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlrtz  at  the  hearings. 

He  indicated  very  emphatically  that 
he  could  handle  the  program.  I  might 
also  point  out  when  this  proposal  of  a 
Job  Corps  was  first  brought  before  us  it 
w£is  proposed  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  administer  it.   At  that  time 

1  raised  many  questions,  wondering 
whether  they  should  or  not,  realizing  that 
this  had  not  been  the  case  in  the  M 
CCC  camps.  I  realized  later  that  the 
administration  was  right  when  they  pro- 
posed it  be  handled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  I  have  been  convinced  of 
it  since.  Watching  the  OEO  operating 
the  Job  Corps  camps  over  a  period  of 

2  years  convinces  me  that  it  should  be 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Only  in  this  way  can  these  training  pro- 
grams be  properly  coordinated  with  those 
entering  the  OEO  and  those  programs 
that  are  outside  of  the  OEO.  If  we 
would  do  this,  I  am  convinced  we  will 
have  a  coordinated  job  training  program 
for  the  yoimg  people  who  have  dropped 
out  or  who  need  this  type  of  training  in 
school  or  else  who  have  to  have  an  en- 
vironmental change  in  order  to  learn 
skills  that  are  necessary  for  employment. 
Therefore  I  would  say  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodill],  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  really  must 
be  adopted  if  this  program  will  be  work- 
ing well.  If  we  do  not  do  it  this  year, 
it  will  only  be  a  short  time  before  it  will 
have  to  be  done,  anyway.  So  we  might 
as  well  do  it  now  so  that  effective  ad- 
ministration can  begin  as  soon  as  this 
bill  is  passed. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Th^  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  ny  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  amendment  was  rcijected. 

AMXNSICENT   OimZD    BTlfB.   COODEU, 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followia: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mt.  Ooooxu.:  On 
page  3,  after  line  18,  Insert  me  following: 

"JOB    CORPS — PACTOBS    TCft    BKI.KCTION 

"See.  106.  Section  104  lof  the  Act  Is 
imended  by  adding  at  the  etiil  thereof  (after 
the  subsection  added  by  ooctlon  104)  the 
jollowlng: 

"•(g)  Each  applicant  fori  the  Job  Corps 
(ball  undergo  physical  and  mental  examl- 
utlons  under  standards  ptascrlbed  by  the 
Director.  Inquiries  shall  be  made  of  appro- 
jfflate  State  bureaus  of  Identification  to  de- 
tennlne  any  parole  or  probationary  restric- 
tions that  may  apply  to  UwUvidual  appU- 
cantfi.  Applicants  shall  be  [llngerprlnted  in 
accordance  with  procedures  followed  for  mil- 
itary Inductees,  and  Inquiry  Ehall  be  directed 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or 
other  appropriate  agencies  to  determine 
crtmlnal  violations  by  said  ippUcant,  crimi- 
nal charges  pending  against  said  applicant, 
or  other  similar  Information.  Criminal  vio- 
lations by  said  applicant  sheill  not  disqualify 
the  applicant  from  the  Job  Corps  but  special 
evaluation  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  said 
applicant's  problems  shall  be  made  and  pro- 
vision made  for  suitable  treatment  and 
handling.'  " 

And  reniimber  the  sectloiab  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  wi  inquiry? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.         i 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  cjhalrman,  how 
many  other  amendments  are  there  to 
title  I?  ] 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  believe  eight 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTiere  are  11 
amendments  at  the  desk  at  this  time. 

Mr.  POWELL.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  does  not  restrict  the  author- 
ity of  the  Job  Corpw  or  of  the  Director  to 
admit  young  men  or  youn$  women  to  the 
Job  Corps.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
would  require  him  to  denlop  what  in- 
formation he  can  about  the  background 
of  the  Job  Corps  applicant  before  he  ac- 
cepts him.  The  classic  case  that  has 
been  cited  is  the  young  man  that  went 
to  the  Mountain  Home  Job  Corps  camp 
In  Idaho.  He  was  not  only  a  three-time 
felony  loser  and  one  timg  an  attempted 
murder  conviction,  but  he!  was  on  parole. 
The  Job  Corps  did  not  kn^w  that  he  had 
these  convictions.  They  did  not  know 
he  was  on  parole.  I  have  no  objection  in 
Itself,  if  the  Job  Corps  knows  this  and 
knows  that  they  have  the  facilities  and 
personnel  to  meet  the  individual's  prob- 
lems, if  they  take  someone  with  a  crim- 
inal backgroimd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  aUJ  Ithe  Job  Corps 
is  supposed  to  be  for  yptmg  men  and 
women  who  need  to  live  Ih  a  beneficial 
environment  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
training  and  education  afforded  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  if  a  boy  is 
Jolng  Into  the  Job  Corps,  he  may  very 
»ell  be  someone  who  comes  from  a  back- 
p^md  or  a  neighborhood  where  he  has 
wl  brushes  with  the  law  and  has  been 
omvlcted  in  some  instances. 
cam — i62»-Part  i^ 


Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to 
go  into  their  backgroimd  when  the  boy 
is  brought  into  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  the 
Moimtain  Home,  Idaho,  situation,  that 
young  man  came  into  that  Job  Corps 
center  and  they  made  him  a  squad 
leader,  a  wing  leader,  and  a  dormitory 
leader.  Subsequently  he  assailed  one  of 
the  enrollees  but  the  other  enrollee  was 
drummed  out  of  the  camp  and  out  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Director  at  that 
point  defended  the  assailant  and  asked 
that  he  be  taken  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  subject  every  Job  Corps 
enrollee  to  a  fingerprint  test,  as  we  do 
with  every  person  Inducted  into  the  mili- 
tary service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  asked  the  Job 
Corps  representatives  why  they  did  not 
know  this  information,  they  said  it  would 
be  too  difficult  to  find  out — it  would  be 
an  impossible  procedure  to  ascertain  this 
Information.  But  my  response  was  that 
with  the  fingerprint  test,  any  constable  of 
the  village  or  any  police  officer  could 
have  followed  the  ordinary  procedures  to 
ascertain  this  information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Chicago  they  are 
fingerprinting  all  of  the  local  individuals 
and  all  participants  in  the  program. 
They  have  had  no  objection  to  this  on 
personal  grounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  an  automatic  pro- 
cedure now.  and  through  this  procedure 
we  could  be  sure  that  if  we  know  there 
are  convictions  against  a  Job  Corps  ap- 
plicant, then  we  could  make  an  assess- 
ment based  thereon. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  one  moment,  but 
one  further  point. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Job 
Corps  enrollees  have  been  in  a  running 
discussion  for  some  months  smd  hope- 
fully it  will  be  worked  out  with  the  State 
officials,  because  they  have  taken  note 
of  these  people  who  are  on  probation,  and 
if  they  are  taken  into  the  Job  Corps  or 
into  a  Job  Corps  camp  and  if  the  boys 
have  left  a  particular  State  to  go  to  a 
Job  Corps  camp  across  the  country,  and 
if  they  are  in  violation  of  their  proba- 
tion in  doing  so,  the  State  officials  have 
objected  to  this  and  the  Job  Corps  said 
that  they  could  not  be  responsible  for 
making  reports  on  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  this 
could  be  worked  out  so  that  they  could 
go  to  camp  and  I  feel  that  this  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  youngster  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, now  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress. I  believe  the  gentleman  knows 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  States  in  this 
country  boys  under  the  age  of  17  are 
not  fingerprinted  and  that  their  con- 
victions for  crimes  involving  them  are 
not  certified  to  the  FBI. 


However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
cedure as  suggested  here  would  reveal 
practically  nothing  that  could  be  added 
to  the  already  very  exhaustive  screening 
procedure  used  in  this  operation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU 
not  yield  further  to 'the  gentleman.  I 
shall  let  the  gentleman  take  his  own 
time.  I  want  to  answer  the  gentleman 
by  saying  that  almost  every  State  of 
which  I  am  aware — every  State — ^has  a 
State  bureau  of  identification  tind  that 
they  do  keep  records  of  these  matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  agree 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  most  Instances  at 
the  age  of  16  or  17  the  records  for  those 
youngsters  cannot  be  made  public,  but 
they  can  work  out  an  arrangement  for 
the  Job  Corps  enrollee  in  order  to  get  his 
permission  to  do  this,  and  this  can  be 
done  very  easily.  But  the  gentleman  is 
raising  a  question  about  a  marginal  age 
group  where  there  might  be  some  prob- 
lem Involved.  In  most  instances  there 
would  be  no  problem  Involved.  In  cases 
that  have  come  to  my  attention  they 
have  all  been  at  least  18  or  19  years  of 
age,  and  they  would  have  known  about 
this  information. 

Now  you  can  argue  that  maybe  in  some 
instances  you  will  not  get  the  informa- 
tion you  would  like,  but  you  will  get  a  lot 
of  information  on  a  number  of  these  ap- 
plicants and  we  have  to  have  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  available  when  we  take 
them  into  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  WA<XK>NNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  not  true, 
however,  that  information  would  be 
available  on  these  youngsters  in  the  age 
group  to  which  you  have  referred  who 
have  had  trouble  with  the  law  and  have 
been  fingerprinted  as  a  result  of  that  dif- 
ficulty? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  Is  correct.  lam 
Informed  this  would  be  in  a  lot  of  in- 
stances covered  and  it  would  give  you  a 
valuable  guide  when  you  are  taking  these 
youngsters  In. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Has  there 
been  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  young 
people  or  their  parents  who  might  other- 
wise wsmt  to  go  into  the  Job  Corps  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  boys  who  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Our  desks  are  piled  up  high 
with  letters  from  Job  Corps  enrollees  who 
wanted  to  drop  out  because  they  fear  for 
their  lives  and  for  their  personal  safety. 
This  involves  the  entire  problem  of  dis- 
cipline in  connection  with  the  camps. 
But  certainly  when  you  are  taking  the 
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youngsters  who  have  criminal  back- 
grounds into  the  camps,  you  ought  to 
know  It  when  you  are  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  in  a  facility  where 
their  opportunity  should  not  Jeopardize 
the  opportimltles  of  the  rest  of  the  boys 
In  that  camp.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  the  case  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

^  BCr.  Chairman,  the  real  meat  of  this 
amendment  Is  the  requirement  that 
every  Job  Corps  enroUee  be  submitted 
to  a  procedure — and  the  gentleman  has 
used  this  language — of  fingerprinting 
similar  to  the  military. 

We  are  talking  in  most  Instances  of 
an  enrollee  17  years  of  age.  We  are 
talking  about  a  very  ^>ecial  group  of 
people. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  experience  of  the  Job  Corps,  we  have 
had  more  applicants  actually  than  we 
were  able  to  take  care  of. 

All  of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  search- 
ing out  and  finding  a  program  that 
would  offer  some  opportunity  for  pecH>le 
In  poverty  and  some  challenge  that  Uiey 
would  rise  to  and  accept,  to  pull  them- 
selves out  of  poverty,  are  gratified  to 
know  that  we  do  not  draft  anybody  into 
the  Job  Corps. 

If  a  boy  comes  to  the  Job  Corps,  he 
comes  there  because  he  wants  help  and 
because  someone  has  Indicated  to  him 
that  if  he  comes  to  Uie  Job  Corps  he  is 
going  to  find  there  a  friendly  reception; 
and  if  he  can  get  In,  an  (vportimlty  to 
participate  In  a  program  of  communal 
living  with  his  peers — from  many  parts 
of  the  country  in  many  instances — and 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for 
more  stdvanced  training  and  ultimately 
for  gainful  employment. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  boys  com- 
ing out  of  the  program  are  going  directly 
Into  the  military  service. 

The  record  we  have  of  the  conduct  of 
these  boys  indicates  that  as  an  age  group, 
their  conduct  when  they  are  off  tlie  base 
and  on  their  own  time  compares  favor- 
ably with  their  age  group  at  eveiy  level 
of  society.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  there  is  no  major  community 
In  this  coimtry  that  can  compare,  when 
you  consider  the  crime  statistics  for  this 
age  group  against  the  population  at 
large  and  put  the  figures  up  against  the 
record  of  these  kids.  We  are  talking  on 
the  average,  about  a  boy  with  4  years  of 
reading  ability,  imderweight,  unem- 
ployed, and  from  a  broken  home  not  to 
mention  all  these  other  problems. 

He  walks  into  the  Job  Corps  center; 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  says, 
that  the  first  thing  we  ought  to  do  is 
grab  him  and  fingerprint  him  as  we  do 
In  the  military. 

Now  If  this  were  likely  to  produce  a 
great  improvement  In  the  already  very 
tight  and  stringent  screening  process,  I 
would  have  no  objection.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  gets  all  excited  about  being 
fingerprinted.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  I  have  been  fingerprinted.  But  I 
have  never  personally  considered  It  to 
be  a  dlfOcult  task.  So  I  do  not  make 
the  argrmient  against  fingerprinting  in 


terms  of  any  real  strong  feeling  that  it 
is  a  violation  of  this  boy's  rights. 

But  I  think  it  Is  a  serious  mistake  to 
subject  this  kind  of  boy,  coming  from 
the  kind  of  environment  that  he  is  com- 
ing from,  to  a  procedure  that  is  likely 
to  accomplish  little  or  nothing  in  benefit 
for  the  Job  Corps  and  is  very  likely — 
although  not  necessarily — because  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  because  of 
the  effect  it  wUl  have  on  him  and  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  facts,  to  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  his  attitude  and  our 
ability  then  to  do  something  for  him. 

If  we  are  talking  about  a  criminal  rec- 
ord of  a  17-year-old.  I  might  point  out 
that  with  the  screening  process  we  al- 
ready use  is  providing  far  more  informa- 
tion than  the  fingerprint  record  would 
provide.  Because,  although  a  Juvenile 
record  in  most  States  is  protected  and 
is  suppressed  so  that  a  fingerprint  record 
check  would  not  reveal  the  contents  of 
that  record,  the  screening  process  now 
engaged  in  by  the  Job  Corps  elicits  in- 
formation that  would  be  found  in  such 
a  record  if  it  were  available.  Therefore, 
the  present  screening  process  pro\ides 
more  actual  Information  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis  and  does  not  subject  the  boy 
to  the  humiliating  experience  suggested 
by  the  gentleman. 

Let  us  remember  that  If  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted  we  would  fingerprint  not 
only  those  who  come  to  the  Job  Corps 
with  some  suspicion  of  a  change  in  their 
name  or  a  record  of  some  kind,  but  we 
would  fingerprint  everyone  who  would 
come  through  the  door.  The  first  official 
act  they  would  encounter  would  not  be 
one  of  friendship  but  one  of  hostility  and 
the  assertion  of  raw  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AICXNDMINT  OTFtXEB  BT  MS.  QVIX 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qitik:  On  pctge 
2,  alter  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 
"JOB  coBPs — BXLacnoN  OF  xmouxxs 

"Sec.  ids.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  in  the  Job  Corps.  He  shall 
select  for  enrollment  pnly  persons  he  believes 
are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  educa- 
tion or  training  In  any  other  facility  or  pro- 
gram and  require  a  change  of  family  or  com- 
munity environment  In  order  to  respond 
adequately  to  such  education  or  training.' " 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  most  expensive  training 
program  for  any  young  person  Is  the  Job 
Corps.  It  was  admitted  by  the  Director 
in  the  Senate  hearings  that  the  average 
cost  was  $9,200.  He  hopes  by  the  end 
of  another  year  he  can  probably  get  It 
down  to  between  $7,000  and  $8,000  per 
enrollee. 

That  Is  an  expensive  way  to  train  a 
young  person  If  he  can  be  trained  some 
place  else  at  a  lesser  cost.  So  what  the 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  re- 
quire that  If  he  could  receive  the  bene- 


fit of  education  and  training  In  any  other 
program,  that  is  where  he  should  be,  and 
only  in  cases  where  a  change  in  environ- 
ment is  required  would  he  receive  Job 
Corps  training  eind  be  moved  to  another 
area. 

We  find  there  is  an  expansion  of  the 
residential  vocational  schools  and  there 
is  a  wonderful  record  among  the  voca- 
tional education  schools.  The  one  about 
which  I  submitted  some  Information  in 
the  Record  yesterday  had  an  average  cost 
of  $2,e00.  What  a  difference  in  Federal 
expenditures  and  the  number  of  young 
people  that  can  be  helped  with  a  program 
that  costs  on  the  average  of  $2,600  as 
compared  with  one  that  admittedly  costs 
$9,200  per  yesir. 

Also,  if  they  could  be  helped  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corijs,  the  effort 
would  be  directed  in  that  way.  We  hope 
to  offer  an  amendment  for  a  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  order  that  youth 
would  get  the  necessary  training  and  ac- 
tual employment  in  industry  and  then  a 
job  in  industry.  Any  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram would  be  much  better  for  young 
men. 

Also  If  they  could  receive  the  type  of 
training  that  would  be  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  that  would  be 
preferable  because  there  Is  use  for  them 
after  they  finish  that  type  of  training. 

The  Job  Corps  training  would  be 
limited  to  those  individuals  who  could  be 
helped  by  that  type  of  training  only,  and 
that  is  what  would  be  required  in  the 
guidelines  when  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines who  should  be  selected  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Did  the  gentleman  in 
his  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  rehabilitating 
a  yoimgster  count  in  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing property? 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  I  imderstand,  this  is 
not  counted  in  the  average  cost  of  $9.- 
200.  I  tried  to  determine  what  the 
Director,  Mr.  Shrlver.  used  in  ascertain- 
ing that  figure  during  the  hearings. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Shrlver  said  it 
was  not  counted  in. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  tried  to  determine  from 
his  comments  what  he  meant.  As  best 
I  could  determine,  those  costs  were  not 
Included.    

Mr.  POWELL.  The  best  I  could 
determine  was  the  opposite.  I  think  we 
both  are  right.    He  could  not  determine. 

When  we  built  the  Raybum  Building 
It  cost  about  $830,000  per  Congressman. 
That  was  the  first  year,  and  the  expense 
now  1§  over  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  we  are  going  to  train 
all  the  Job  Corps  trainees  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building,  it  will  cost  a  fantastic 
figure.  This  Is  completely  irrelevant,  as 
if  we  were  comparing  a  diamond  ring 
with  an  orange. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  not  say  that. 
I  believe  the  minority  is  very  happy  with 
the  Raybum  Building  also.  What  I  am 
pointlrig  out  is  that  the  cost  has  dropped 
in  3  years.  The  cost  has  dropped  some 
In  3  years,  from  $12,000,  to  $10,000.  to 
$9,000.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QX7IE.  That  is  what  I  understand. 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Then  fcre  may  still  have 
figures  showing  Increa^hg  drops  in  the 

future.  

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  l^ope  so,  but  I  do 
not  expect  it  will  ever  get  down  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  c43t  of  the  Youth 
Corps,  of  the  Manpowei-  Training,  or  of 
the  Vocational  Residential  Training 
Schools.  It  will  never  get  down  to  those. 
What  my  amendment  says  is,  if  that 
training  can  be  given  hi  other  programs, 
these  applicants  should  be  trained  in 
these  other  programs,  and  only  if  they 
cannot  be  trained  in  those  other  pro- 
grams, then  they  will  b4  put  in  the  Job 

Corps.       I 

Mr.  POWELL.  Woulf  the  gentleman 
not  agree  that  we  are  dfeallng  here  with 
the  people  in  America  who  are  below 
what  Secretary  McNamara  has  called  the 
"salvage  line"? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  believe  these  are  people 
who  are  below  the  levd  of  the  urban 
training,  but  they  are  Hot  below  Job 
Corps  training  level.       | 

Mr.  POWELL.  Does  |  the  gentleman 
not  think  it  is  cheaper  In  the  long  nm 
to  have  this  t3T>e  of  training,  even  though 
it  might  cost  more,  than  to  have  the  cost 
of  prisons  and  mental  hospitals  and  wel- 
fare costs? 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  my  ataiendment  does 
not  prohibit  training  of  these  yoimg  peo- 
ple in  these  Job  centers— that  is,  for  those 
who  can  qualify  for  it.  Jt  does  not  pro- 
hibit this.  They  would  not  be  in  prisons. 
It  does  say  that  if  they  can  be  trained 
in  the  less  expensive  programs,  they  will 
be  trained  in  those  programs  rather  than 
In  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FOFtt).  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

A  close  examination  of  the  amendment 
would  indicate  that  there  has  been  either 
a  Freudian  slip  or  a  change  in  plans  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  offered  the 
amendment,  because  it  makes  reference 
to  the  "Secretary."  A  close  examination 
of  the  amendment  indicates  to  me  that 
we  have  already  voted  on  It  once  on  this 
floor,  because  it  Is  lifted  out  of  the  so- 
called  Opportunity  Crusade.  The  word 
"Secretary"  I  believe  has  been  lifted  from 
that  proposal  because  it  was  anticipated 
that  by  the  time  that  wie  reached  this 
•mendment,  we  would  have  transferred 
the  Job  Corps  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Since  we  have  not  transferred  it 
and  have  voted  twice  against  transfer- 
ring it,  I  would  assume  that  where  the 
word  "Secretary"  is  used.  ^  really  means 
Director  of  the  Office  I  of  Economic 
Opportunity."  1 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  ask  that 
where  the  word  "Secretaty"  appears,  it 
be  changed  to  the  word  "Director".  This 
was  taken  from  the  "Opportunity  Cru- 
ade",  as  a  number  of  other  amendments 
wre  been.  ReaUzing  the  "Opportunity 
Cnaade"  was  not  adopted,  we  have  taken 
parts  of  it  and  offered  those  as  amend- 
ments in  the  hope  that  Jiey  would  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
»  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
"innesota? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  Clerk  will  re-repoiJti  the  amend- 
ment as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  followz ; 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtnx:  On  page 
2,  after  Une  23,  Insert  the  foUowing: 

"JOB  CORPS SELECTION  OF  ENBOLUSES 


"Sec.  103.  Section  104(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  The 
Director  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of 
persons  for  service  In  the  Job  Corps.  He  shaU 
select  for  enrollment  only  persons  he  believes 
are  unUkely  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  educa- 
Uon  or  training  In  any  other  faclUty  or  pro- 
gram and  require  a  change  of  family  or  com- 
miinlty  environment  In  order  to  respond  ade- 
qxiately  to  such  educaUon  or  training."  " 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman's  amendment  at 
first  blush  does  not  seem  to  be  too  un- 
reasonable because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  what  is  being  done.  However, 
the  gentleman  himself,  in  supporting  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  move  this  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  under  the  MDTA  and 
therefore  take  advantage  of  the  expertise 
of  that  Department,  has  spoken  about 
the  tremendous  facilities  which  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  its  agencies 
through  the  State  departments  of  labor 
and  the  Employment  Service  have  to  per- 
form which  are  necessary  in  this 
program. 

By  delegated  authority  from  the  Di- 
rector of  OEO  to  the  Labor  Department, 
there    is    a    screening    process    in    the 
recruiting  for  this  program  which  takes 
place  through  the  employment  offices. 
Corpsmen    enroUees    are    screened    by 
labor   department  personnel   operating 
under  the  Labor  Department,  to  deter- 
mine which  program  available  through 
that  agency  would  be  l>est  for  them.  It  is 
only  after  they  have  been  screened  in  this 
fashion  that  they  go  on  to  the  Job  Corps. 
What    the    gentleman's    amendment 
literally  would  do  would  be  to  force  one 
additional  step,  or  in  fact  a  return  back 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
of  the  portion  of  the  program  which  has 
been  delegated  by  agreement  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.   It  would  be  cumber- 
some.   It  would  provide  a  statutory  im- 
pediment to  an  already  smooth  working 
procedure  which  accomplishes,  I  believe, 
what  the  gentleman's  amendment  seeks 
to  accomplish. 

For  this  reason  at  this  time  I  oppose 
the  amendment,  and  I  remind  the  Mem- 
bers we  have  already  voted  against  it 
once  today. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  serve  on  ttie 
committee  which  has  brought  this  legis- 
lation before  us.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  hear  testimony  on 
the  operation  of  certain  Job  Corps  camps 
located  on  the  public  lands  during  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Interior  Department. 

As  a  member  of  the  SulKJonmiittee  on 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  found  particularly  interest- 
ing—and. I  must  state,  disturbing— the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Stoddard, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, with  respect  to  problems  experi- 
enced by  that  Bureau  in  regard  to  Job 


Corps  camps  located  on  lands  imder  Its 
administration. 

Mr.  Stoddard,  in  an  official  report,  sent 
through  appropriate  chtmnels,  sought  to 
advance  improvements  in  the  camp  pro- 
gram. He  recommended  that  screening 
of  enrollees  assigned  to  camps  on  the 
public  lands  for  traiiiing  and  work  be 
conducted  by  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture,  which  Depart- 
ments have  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration and  development  of  these  lands. 
Another  recommendation  was  that 
camp  directors  have  greater  discretion  in 
disciplinary  actions — that  the  director 
not  be  required  to  consult  higher  author- 
ity, often  as  far  away  as  Washington, 
before  taking  action  against  an  enrollee 
whose  conduct  was  disruptive  of  the 
camp  program. 

Mr.  Stf'ddard  suggested  that  there  has 
been  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  personnel 
in  the  maintenance  of  numerous  levels 
of  administration  within  the  Job  Corps, 
and  that,  in  effect,  the  available  funds, 
together  with  general  guidelines,  should 
be  distributed  from  headquarters  di- 
rectly to  the  operating  level. 

Because  Mr.  Stoddard  has  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  the  operation  of  what  are 
designated  conservation  centers  of  the 
Job  Corps,  located  on  the  public  lands, 
he  finds  it  uneconomic  and  ineffective  to 
set  up  arbitrary  boundaries,  based  on 
educational  attainment,  for  the  assign- 
ment of  enrollees  to  either  a  conservation 
center  or  a  so-called  urban  center. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  would 
be  accepted  by  most  taxpayers  as 
representing  worthwhile  Improvements, 
assuming  that  we  have  a  determination 
to  insure  that  an  enrollee  not  only  is  ad- 
vanced in  potential  productivity,  but  also 
that  the  work  he  does  will  Increase  the 
economic  stake  all  taxpayers  have  in  the 
efficient  development  and  management 
of  the  public  lands.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  care  to  comment  on 
this  memorandum? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
give  a  specific  answer  about  Mr.  Stod- 
dard. I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Stoddard. 
He  has  been  in  my  office.  I  will  get  the 
Information  tonight  to  give  to  the  gen- 
tleman tomorrow. 

It  is  my  impression  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
has  been  replaced  in  this  particular  Job. 
The  OEO  does  have  a  very  long  and 
very  detailed  screening  process  for  the 
enrollees.  We  are  trying  to  get  Into  this 
program  some  of  those  people  who  are 
pretty  disadvantaged.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems some  of  them  have  is  that,  to  use  a 
slang  expression,  they  have  been 
"busted."  They  have  had  trouble  with 
the  law. 

Either  we  must  let  them  roam  the 
streets  or  go  to  Jail,  or  try  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  for  them.  We  have 
to  make  some  qualitative  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  man  is  really  eligible 
and  able  to  receive  the  training. 

I  carmot  answer  the  question  any  more 
specifically  than  that  now,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  will  try  to  get  the  infor- 
mation for  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  MARSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee 
rises  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
memorandum  of  Mr.  Stoddard. 

The  memorandum  Is  as  follows: 

OcrOBKK  8,  1965. 

MZMORAKOTTM 

To  Secretary. 

Through:  Interior  Jobs  conservation  center 

coordinator. 
From:  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Subject;  Job  Corpe  {procedures. 

The  enclosed  report  presented  to  me  by  Dr. 
Robert  Roeenbluth,  assistant  director.  Cook 
Ciounty,  HI..  Department  of  Public  Aid,  sets 
forth  hU  flndlnga  of  a  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  number  of  Job  Corps  centers  In  the 
United  States.  We  support  and  endorse  the 
findings  with  regard  to  the  Job  Corpe  pro- 
gram as  Dr.  Rosenbluth  has  set  them  forth. 

In  light  of  his  report  corroborated  by  our 
experience  In  the  operations  of  conservation 
centers,  we  wish  to  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations. 

RxcmumnNT 

1.  Better  screening  procedures  are  neces- 
sary In  ordw  to  eliminate  evident  tix>uble- 
makers,  those  candidates  whom  It  Is  evident 
cannot  adjust,  and  outright  criminal  types. 

Screening  should  be  carried  out  by  Induc- 
tion-type centers.  This  procedure  Is  pree- 
ently  beln^  Implemented  at  three  such  cen- 
ters across  the  United  States  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  However.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  evident  from  the  high  dropout 
rate  being  encountered  at  all  centers  that 
while  the  screening  Idea  Is  a  good  one.  meth- 
ods being  used  at  present  may  be  at  fault. 

We  recommend  that  to  provide  effective 
screening  and  orientation,  the  Indjction- 
type  center  should  be  administered  an^l  man- 
aged by  agencies  within  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture.  The  same  in- 
duction center  should  be  used  to  serve  both 
Agriculture  and  Interior  and  should  be 
staffed  cooperatively  by  both  Departments 
using  personnel  ceilings  authorized  by  OED 
for  this  purpose. 

2.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  eliminate 
during  the  screening  process  all  candidates 
not  desiring  to  continue  In  the  program  for 
at  least  a  3-month  period.  All  educational 
testing,  medical  testing,  and  clothing  Issues 
should  be  made  at  the  Induction  ceater  so 
the  corpsmen  continuing  In  the  progrem  may 
move  directly  to  an  operating  center  and 
engage  Immediately  In  the  ongoing  program. 
This  will  reduce  the  amount  of  disruption 
caused  by  continuing  inputs  of  new  corps- 
men  Into  operating  centers;  It  will  provide 
relief  to  operating  center  staff  personnel  who 
are  already  overburdened,  and  by  eliminating 
half-hearted  or  unsatisfactory  participants 
in  the  program  at  the  induction  center  level 
should  result  In  monetary  savings  to  the 
Oovemment. 

ABaONISTKATION     AND    CAMP    OPEBATION 

I.  There  are  too  many  levels  Involved  in 
the  Jobs  Corps  o|>eratlon.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  OEO  provide  high  level  policy, 
guidelines,  and  construction  and  operation 
funds  In  lump  sum. 

We  would  recommend  the  Department  then 
dispense  to  the  bureaus  allotment  of  funds 
with  guidelines  and  policy  for  their  iise,  and 
the  bureaus  will  implement  operation  of 
conservation  centers  along  resource  agency 
plans. 

Inspections  would  continue  to  be  carried 
out  by  OEO  and  Department  when  desired. 

3.  Center  directors  at  the  conservation 
centers  must  have  greater  latitude  in  dispen- 
sation of  disciplines.  Existing  policy  by  OEO 
requires  the  center  director  to  clear  with  OEO 
any  action  toward  dlsmlvlng  an  unsatls- 
tactory  corpsman  prior  to  the  actual  dto- 


missal.  There  have  been  and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  many  Incidents  arising  at  the 
centers  which  must  be  treated  with  immedi- 
ately. The  center  director  must  have  authOT- 
Ity  to  Invoke  Immediate  dismissal  for  cause 
when  in  consultation  with  his  staff  such  an 
action  Is  unanimously  arrived  at. 

•TAIT  TmAININO 

Tt«lnlng  of  center  staff  personnel  must  be 
scheduled  so  as  not  to  disrupt  activation  of 
new  centers  or  management  of  recently  acti- 
vated centers.  To  minimize  ttils  disagreeable 
feature  we  would  recommend  that  the  staffs 
be  entered  on  the  rolls  5  months  in  advance 
of  the  activation  date  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent 90  days  prior  to  activation  date  so  that 
they  will  have  a  minimum  of  1  month's  time 
at  the  site  prior  to  activation. 

If  this  is  not  possible,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  condensing  present  training 
schedules  so  as  to  allow  the  complete  staff 
a  minimum  of  1  month's  time  at  the  center 
Bite  to  assist  in  preparation  for  the  activa- 
tion. 

SmtOLUB  TBAININO 

1.  Present  screening  procedures  provide 
that  only  successful  corpsmen  applicants 
with  a  fifth-grade  achievement  level  or  less 
are  automatically  sent  to  conservation 
centers.  Those  having  higher  achievement 
levels  are  sent  to  the  urban  centers.  Such 
a  practice  tends  to  downgrade  the  position 
of  the  conservation  centers  and  limit  the 
value  of  training  which  can  be  given  the 
underprivileged.  We  submit  that  more  can 
be  achieved  by  having  a  proper  mixture  of 
higher  level  and  lower  level  achievement 
among  corpsmen  at  the  conservation  centers. 

3.  The  practice  of  "graduating"  corpsmen 
from  conservation  centers  to  urban  centers 
when  they  have  achieved  an  eig(hth  grade 
level  of  education  tends  to  remove  from  the 
conservation  centera  the  "example  setters" 
who  could  set  a  pattern  for  new  corpsmen 
coming  into  the  centers  to  follow.  Betaln- 
Ing  some  of  these  enrollees  would  be  of  value 
to  the  center  staff  in  achieving  a  successful 
program. 

More  use  should  be  made  of  enroUee  talent 
in  providing  good  examples  and  guidance  for 
newly  entered  corpenien. 

Summarizing,  It  is  felt  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  set  forward 
above  will  lead  to  a  more  successful  Job 
Corps  program  than  we  feel  can  be  accom- 
plished at  present. 

Charles  H.  Stodoaid. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  al- 
though we  are  taking  youngsters  who 
have  had  brushes  with  the  law.  In  many 
Instances,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia Indicated,  Mr.  Stoddard's  difiBculty 
was  that  In  nmnlng  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram he  had  no  authority  to  discipline 
or  to  discharge  enrollees  who  In  his  opin- 
ion were  Jeopardizing  the  opportunities  of 
the  others  In  the  camp.  This  Is  rather 
effectively  documented  In  this  one  In- 
stance. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  bringing  this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  MARSH.  With  reference  to  that 
point.  In  his  memorandum  on  adminis- 
tration and  camp  operation  In  point  2  he 
cites  that  directors  In  the  Job  Corps  camp 
centers  miist  have  greater  latitude  In 
their  administering  discipline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qmi]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMKNOMZNT  OITKltEO  BT  ICH.  OOODXU. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qoaoax:  On 
page  3.  after  line  18,  Insert  the  following: 

"JOB  COBPS DISCHABGB  FOR  FZLONT 

CONVICTION 

"Sxc.  IDS.  Section  104  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  sub. 
section  added  by  section  104)  the  following: 

"■(g)  Any  enrollee  In  the  Job  Corps  who 
is  convicted  of  a  felony  committed  during 
his  enrollment  shall  be  immediately  dis- 
missed from  the  Job  Corps.'  " 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  CX>ODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  my  full  time. 

This  amendment  Is  one  sentence,  and 
It  Is  very  simple.  If  the  Job  Corps  en- 
rollee while  In  the  Job  Corps  Is  convicted 
of  a  felony,  he  would  be  dismissed  from 
the  Job  Corps.  What  are  the  Implica- 
tions of  being  convicted  of  a  felony? 
First  of  all.  In  most  Instances,  he  would 
have  a  prison  term.  In  other  Instances, 
If  he  does  not,  then  It  Is  the  view  of  most 
of  us  that  he  should  not  retxim  to  the 
Job  Corps.  There  may  be  other  facilities 
to  take  care  of  him,  but  it  destroys  the 
morale  of  the  Job  Corps  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  enrollees  If  a  man  In  his  position 
Is  able  to  commit  a  felony  and  get  away 
with  It  and  then  be  able  to  return  to  the 
Job  Corps  and  apparently  have  no 
punishment  whatever  or  have  anything 
which  Is  a  deterrent  to  himself  or  to 
others  from  repeating  this  kind  of  be- 
havior. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chalrmsm,  once  again  at  first 
blush  this  amendment  seems  rather 
harmless,  and  you  might  say  how  can 
anyone  oppose  the  rejection  or  ejection 
from  the  Job  Corps  of  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  because  that  sounds 
pretty  bad.  However,  this  whole  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  give  to  people,  who  in 
the  opinion  of  those  operating  the  pro- 
gram deserve  It — and  are  willing  to  re- 
spond to  It — and  might  benefit  from  It. 
a  second  chance.  As  It  stands  now,  con- 
viction of  a  felony  or  conviction  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, for  that  matter,  which  in- 
volves conduct  inimical  to  maintenance 
of  discipline  In  the  Job  Corps  and  which 
indicates  that  this  person  will  not  benefit 
from  continued  experience  In  the  Job 
Corps  will  cause  expulsion.  We  Just 
passed  an  amendment  a  few  moments 
ago  giving  the  camp  director  authority 
to  expel  a  member  of  the  Corps  when  In 
his  Judgment  It  was  the  thing  to  do  for 
the  good  of  the  Corps  and  for  the  good 
of  the  enrollee.  We  accepted  that 
amendment  from  the  other  side.  Hav- 
ing given  the  camp  director  this  author- 
ity we  would  now  turn  around  and  take 
away  from  his  any  discretion  with  re- 
spect to  a  felony  conviction.  It  happens 
that  I  know  of  a  case,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI  I  am  cer- 
tain Is  familiar  with,  because  he  wrote 
to  Michigan  to  get  all  of  the  details  on  It. 
Involving  two  corpsmen. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  lawyer,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoit  [B4r.  Good- 
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ill]  knows  that  neither  of  the  two  boys 
charged  with  this  particular  offense 
could  be  guilty,  unless  jtihey  were  both 
guilty.  However,  they  were  both  tried  by 
a  jury  and  one  of  the  bo^E  was  convicted 
by  his  Jury  and  the  other  boy  was  not 
convicted  by  his  Jury.      | 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Jury 
in  one  case  believed  thai  they  had  com- 
mitted this  offense  but  the  Jury  In  the 
second  case  did  not  believe  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  tjne  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  b^  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr;  Goodell]  Is 
adopted,  the  boy  convicted,  who  In  this 
case,  and  Immediately  put  on  probation 
and  returned  to  the  Jol^  Corps  must  be 
expelled — apparently,  the  judge  agreed 
with  the  jury  that  ha^  acquitted  the 
second  boy.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  tfle  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  bc^  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mrj.  Goodell]  Is 
adopted — this  boy  will  be  tossed  out,  even 
though  he  has  been  tried  In  a  case  where 
two  juries  have  disagreed  on  the  outcome 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  and  the 
opinion  of  the  people  operating  that  Job 
Corps  camp,  he  can  behefit  by  staying 
there. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Cnalrman,  such  a 
boy  is  getting  a  second  chance  which 
these  three  little  lines  bn  this  sheet  of 
paper  would  take  away  from  hlin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  having 
given  the  director  of  ea«h  of  the  camps 
authority  to  expel  boys.  ^  have  gone  far 
enough  and  we  do  not  iwed  any  further 
mandatory  language. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregi 
man.  I  move  to  strike  thi 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  1 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  se 
there  is  recognition  In 
Representatives  that  th 
the  Job  Corps  and  If  thi 
lar  steps  which  we  can 
the  criticisms  of  the  Jotj  Corps  program 
and  to  make  it  more  woi^kable,  we  ought 
to  do  it.  ; 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  pag^  3  of  the  bill  we 
placed  a  limitation  on  |45.000  enrollees 
in  all  of  the  Job  Corps 
conservation  camps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there 
as  to  whether  we  have 
sters  today  who  are  ell 
Corps.  But,  certainly,  the  figure  is  up  in 
the  millions,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  with  that  kind  of  a  number  from 
which  we  can  choose  45.|DI00  it  Is  not  un- 
reasonable to  serve  notice  to  the  young 
men  and  women  In  thej  coimtry  that  If 
they  cannot  behave  In  the  Job  Corps,  or 
If  they  do  not  value  the  opportunity  that 
Is  being  given  them,  anq  if  they  will  not 
abide  by  the  law  and  the(  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  are  laid  down,  just  the  same 
as  Is  expected  of  any  citizen  In  this 
United  States  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  the  lawi  then  we  oiight 
to  say,  If  you  are  convicted  of  a  felony 
while  you  are  at  the  J^b  Corps  center. 
then  you  are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  Job  Corps  program.  Thereby,  we  are 
simply  making  a  place  available  for  the 
other  950,000  youngster^  who  want  the 
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opportunity  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  like  the  owJortunlty  to 
improve  their  lot,  and  who  would  abide 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  and  who 
would  develop  Into  decent  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  is  perfectly  justifiable  amd  that 
it  would  strengthen  the  program  and  It 
would  say  to  the  people  in  this  country, 
we  want  young  men  and  women  to  enter 
Into  this  Job  Corps  and  we  want  people 
enrolled  who  will  value  the  opportunity 
and  the  privileges  that  we  are  trying  to 
extend  to  them,  at  a  cost  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  accept  this  amendment  which 
In  my  judgment  is  entirely  reasonable 
and  justified. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  per- 
fectly in  order  and  certainly  needed 
badly  In  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  believe  we 
are  all  very  familiar  with  the  extensive 
criticism  that  the  Job  Corps  centers  have 
had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  picked  up  a  re- 
lease that  appeared  on  the  UPI  wire 
which  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  read 
Into  the  Recori): 

Camp  Attkbbukt,  Ind. — An  altercation  be- 
tween a  Negro  and  a  white  youth  touched 
off  a  skirmish  among  trainees  at  the  Camp 
Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center  last  night  In 
which  four  were  injured  and  five  Jailed. 

The  trouble  apparently  started,  the  FBI 
said,  when  a  Negro  youth  asked  a  white  boy 
for  a  cigarette  and  hit  him  in  the  mouth  with 
his  fist  when  the  white  youth  failed  to 
answer  him. 

Authorities  said  30  to  40  Negro  corpsmen 
and  about  20  white  trainees  joined  In  a 
brawl  which  ended  2  hours  later  when  four 
FBI  agents,  four  U.S.  deputy  meu^hals  and  a 
couple  of  carloads  of  military  police  got 
things  under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  Is  an  ade- 
quate definition  of  the  need  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Goodell] ,  and  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  will  act  favorably  thereon. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  Is  some  truth  in  what  the  gen- 
tleman says.  There  was  a  fight  at  the 
Atterbury  Center  yesterday  evening.  At 
least  one  corpsman  was  treated  at  Meth- 
odist Hospital  in  Indianapolis. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  this 
prove,  and  how  does  It  bear  upon  the 


amendment  suggested  by  the  minority? 
It  is  certainly  no  revelation  that  the  At- 
terbury corpsmen  are  tough,  and  that  to 
some  extent  they  may  harbor  antisocial 
tendencies.  That  Is  a  large  part  of  why 
they  are  there — to  be  able  to  overcome 
the  antagonisms  and  confilcts  that  years 
of  poverty  have  Instilled  In  them.  But 
the  key  fact  is  that  this  fight  was  broken 
up  by  the  corpsmen's  own  security  team, 
and  the  participants  in  the  disturbance 
were  rebuked  by  their  oWn  highly  respon- 
sible peers,  who  were  in  the  vast  major- 
ity. 

Also  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
fact  that  last  evening's  disturbance  oc- 
curred despite  the  rigorous  disciplinary 
£ind  administrative  procedures  which 
have  been  in  effect  at  Atterbury  since 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  one  of  the 
giants  of  American  Industry  assumed 
control  of  the  center  several  months  ago. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  the  minority 
amendment  really  do  to  preclude  an  oc- 
casional aberration  of  Job  Corps  progress 
such  as  occurred  last  evening  at  Atter- 
bury? How  in  the  world  would  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — or  any  other  out- 
fit— be  able  to  do  a  better  job  than  West- 
lnghouse Corp.  is  doing  in  this  terribly 
difficult  area?  What  real  promise  do  the 
Republicans  hold  out  for  a  Job  Corps 
which  is  both  insulated  from  occasional 
disturbances  and  effective  In  dealing  with 
our  society's  very  most  needy  and  dis- 
advantaged yoimg  people? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  minority  so  piously  and 
sanctimoniously  offers  us  would  in  fact 
provide  no  disciplinary  improvement  at 
all,  but  only  confusion  and  disruption  of 
a  generally  and  increasingly  effective, 
worthwhile,  and  desperately  needed  pro- 
gram. Let  us  not  be  swayed,  Mr.  Chadr- 
man,  by  appeals  to  the  baser  emotions. 
The  Jobs  Corps  has  already  opened  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  thousands  of 
yoimg  Americans — let  us  not  slam  those 
doors  In  the  faces  of  many  thousands 
more  simply  becatise  of  an  untimely  dis- 
turbance involving  a  small  minority  of 
corpsmen  at  one  of  106  centers. 

The  pending  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Goodell), 
there  were  — ayes  50,  noes  52. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr. 
Goodell  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  66, 
noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OITEKEO  BT  MR.  GOODEIX 

Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  &s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooodell:  On 
page  3,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  of  line  18,  and  after  line  18,  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  establish  appro- 
priate procedures  to  Insure  that  the  trans- 
fer of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or 
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local  Jurisdiction  shall  In  no  way  violate 
parole  or  probationary  procedures  of  tbe 
State.  In  the  event  procedures  have  been 
established  under  which  the  enrollment  of  a 
jrouth  subject  to  parole  or  probationary 
jurisdiction  Is  acceptable  to  appropriate 
State  authorities,  the  Director  shall  make 
provisions  for  regular  supervision  of  the  en- 
rollee  and  for  reports  to  such  State  author- 
ities to  conform  with  the  appropriate  parole 
and  probatlmary  requlttnnents  In  aucta 
State." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  In 
view  of  representations  made  to  me  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  sisk  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment temporarily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXMDMXNT     OrmiKD     BT     lU.     COOOKLL 

Mr.  QOODELL.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  B4r.  Goodell:  On 
page  3.  strike  out  the  quotation  mark  at  the 
end  of  line  18,  and  after  Une  18,  insert  the 
following: 

"(g)  The  Director  shaU  Uke  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  coat  of  operating  Job  Corps 
centers  (exclusive  of  capital  costs  including 
costs  of  construction  and  renovation)  shall 
not  exceed  95.000  per  enroUee  In  such  cen- 
ters." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman ,  I  ttrst 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  simply 
because  I  got  an  amendment  that  came 
fairly  close  to  winning,  I  am  not  being 
encouraged  to  offer  a  great  many  more. 

We  are  almost  at  the  end  of  the  line  on 
this  section. 

I  do  believe  that  this  amendment  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  It  Is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  says  that  by 
whatever  means  Mr.  Shrlver  or  the  Job 
Corps  Director  may  devise,  they  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  for  the  Job  Corps  with 
an  average  cost  of  $5,000  per  enrollee  per 
year,  maximum,  exclusive  of  csyjital  costs 
and  renovation  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  Is  replete 
with  examples  of  program  after  pro- 
gram, comparable  to  the  Job  Corps,  that 
are  administered  well  within  the  $5,000 
per  enrollee  figure. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we  would 
In  a  simple  way  force  the  administrators 
of  the  job  program  to  take  the  hard 
measures  that  are  necessary  to  clean  this 
program  up — to  shake  it  down,  if  you 
will — to  put  It  in  order. 

"Die  ramifications  of  the  amendment, 
I  believe,  would  be  considerable.  The 
Director  of  the  OEO  has  testified  that 
the  cost  of  a  Job  Corps  enrollee  now  is 
$9,200  per  year,  on  the  average. 

As  indicated  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  we  have  many  examples  of  pro- 
grams well  below  that  figure.  As  I  have 
indicated  several  times  in  this  debate, 
we  have  variable  vocational  residence 
schools  imder  that  landmark  vocational 
education  bill  we  passed  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  where  the  average  is  approxi- 
mately $2,600  per  year  per  enrollee. 

I  believe  the  Job  Corps  could  operate 
easily  within  these  limits.  I  believe  they 
could  Improve  the  program,  and  I  believe 
we  would  restore  a  great  deal  of  the  con- 


fidence that  has  been  lost  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  program  if  we  tocA 
such  measures  and  forced  the  adminis- 
trators to  clean  it  up  and  get  it  back  on 
the  road. 

It  has  a  great  potential.  I  must  reiter- 
ate, with  all  my  frustrations  with  the  way 
this  program  has  been  administered,  I 
basically  believe  a  Job  Corps  type  of  ap- 
proach has  an  important  place  in  the 
poverty  program.  It  is  regrettable,  in 
fact  it  is  tragic  that  this  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram has  been  administered  in  such  a 
cockeyed  way. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
effectively  do  what  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun;]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  have 
been  trying  to  do  all  day,  and  that  is 
close  up  the  Job  Corps.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  experience  Members  may  have 
had  as  a  practical  matter  with  going  out 
and  trying  to  find,  for  example,  a  small 
church-related  school  for  a  high  school 
age  yoimgster.  I  am  not  talking  about 
some  plush,  ivy-colored-wall  place.  I 
am  talking  about  a  good  school  where  we 
can  be  sure  we  will  get  a  good  education 
for  a  boy  that  is  not  even  handicapped. 
When  we  figure  it  out.  they  go  to  school 
180  days  a  year,  which  is  approximately 
a  half  year.  That  is  all  the  board  we  pay 
for  and  all  the  instruction  we  are  paying 
for.  We  are  going  to  find  that  actually 
the  cost,  when  we  equate  it  on  a  yearly 
basis,  is  much  higher  than  the  $5,000  cost 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell]  has  been  talking  about.  We 
are  going  to  find  that  the  $5,000  cost  will 
come  much  higher,  because  it  does  not 
include  medical  care,  it  does  not  include 
transportation,  it  does  not  include  cloth- 
ing, it  does  not  include  dental  care.  It 
includes  just  basic  things,  such  as  books 
and  similar  items. 

In  this  program  we  are  teaching  people 
how  to  use  the  modem  machine  tools  of 
America  today.  The  instructional  costs 
for  operating  this  kind  of  facility  are  ex- 
tremely high.  When  we  are  teaching 
people  how  to  operate  heavy  equipment 
or  complicated  equipment,  or  expensive 
equipment,  we  are  going  to  have  a  high 
teacher-pupil  ratio.  It  is  a  tough  job 
when  we  are  running  it  365  days  a  year, 
24  hours  a  day,  and  we  are  furnishing, 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  person,  probably  help  for 
another  for  another  person  who  Is  being 
supported  at  home. 

More  than  half  of  these  young  men 
and  women  involved  in  the  Job  Corps  are 
supplying  help  back  home,  to  help  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  on  a  volun- 
tary basis. 

Actually,  we  cannot  conduct  a  pro- 
gram for  the  cost  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goo-ell]  talks  about. 

I  will  have  to  admit  that  when  we  took 
on  this  program,  in  1964  and  1963,  we 
talked  about  $4,400,  but,  frankly,  we  just 
did  not  know  what  we  were  talking 
about.  We  made  a  mistake.  But  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who  need 
this  training  are  still  there. 

I  want  to  get  the  costs  down.  The 
costs  have  continually  come  down.  But 
we  cannot  operate  Job  Corps  centers  for 


the  cost  suggested  and  provide  what  Is 
needed.  It  is  not  just  education.  "Iliis 
is  a  rebuilding  of  the  young  person,  from 
a  mistake  which  has  been  made  in  his 
education  or  a  mistake  which  has  been 
made  in  his  home  environment.  We 
have  to  scrape  away  a  lot  of  scar  tissue, 
to  start  all  over  again  in  many  instances! 

We  simply  cannot  do  it  for  $5,000  a 
year.  I  hate  to  admit  that  is  true,  but 
it  is  true.  I  have  looked  at  these  facili- 
ties and  it  just  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  the  amendment,  if  it  were  $10,000? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe 
it  needs  to  be  that.  We  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  cost  now. 

Using  a  $10,000  cost  is  Uke  saying  the 
first  can  of  beer  which  comes  out  of  a 
brewery  costs  $25  million.  It  is  that 
illogical. 

The  costs  are  much  below  that  now, 
and  are  coming  down  all  the  time. 

This  is  tough.  I  hate  to  admit  that 
the  cost  is  going  to  be  more  than  $5,000. 
but  it  appears  that  it  is  going  to  be  that 
way. 

I  believe  the  amendment,  well  intended 
as  it  is,  would  have  the  effect  of  gutting 
a  worthwhile  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Quie,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Gibbons  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  spoke  yesterday  of  Mr. 
Don  Watson,  of  the  MahorUng  Valley 
Vocational  School,  who  reported  to  the 
Perkins  subcommittee  and  spoke  of  an 
average  cost  of  $2,600,  even  though  some 
of  these  young  men  were  dropouts  from 
the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  But  he  Is  talking 
about  180  days  a  year,  not  365  days  a 
year,  and  that  is  the  difference.  He  is 
talking  about  a  half  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  He  is  talking  about  a 
residential  vocational  school,  where  they 
stay  the  entire  year. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  he  is  not.  He 
could  not  possibly  be  doing  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  He  showed  us  the  figures 
on  cost. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  You  can  go  around 
the  Unl'wl  States  and  you  will  not  find 
these  figures.    They  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Nobody  claimed  he  was 
not  telling  the  truth  when  he  was  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  fear  the  gentleman 
just  did  not  imderstand  him. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  put  It  In  the  Record 
yesterday. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  There  was  so  much  in 
the  Record  yesterday.  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  was  not  able  to  read  it  all. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

•  I  am  not  going  to  rise  In  support  of 
the  $5,000  llmltaUbn.  for  I  believe  per- 
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liaps  this  is  a  bit  unrealistic.  Neither 
would  I  like  to  have  the  Impression  go 
out  across  this  country  tliat  everybody  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  justjiles  what  I  con- 
sider outrageous  expendijtlires  on  the  part 
of  the  Job  Corps. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  single  program, 
whether  at  the  college  level  or  in  the  best 
secondary  educational  iilstitutions  in  the 
country  or  the  exclusive  prep  schools 
that  are  supported  at  each  costs.  We 
cannot  find  any  that  ru^  up  this  kind  of 
expenditure  with  the  p<)6sible  exception 
of  the  military  academfies.  We  cannot 
find  any  programs  in  pjanal  institutions 
or  detention  homes  ori  anywhere  else, 
where  24 -hour  supervisiph  is  given  where 
the  costs  are  anywhere  t*ear  the  amount 
they  are  in  the  Job  Corpk  in  this  country. 

Just  to  stand  up  here  pud  say  that  this 
kind  of  cost  is  justified  %  think  gives  the 
wrong  kind  of  word  to  t^e  OflBce  of  Eco- 
noniic  Opportunity.  I  ithink  people  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  ought  also  to  be  say- 
mg  that  we  cannot  go  qii  with  this  kind 
of  a  program  and  justifi^  this  amount  of 
money.  I 

I  had  a  letter  the  oilier  day  from  a 
woman  in  my  district-wno  said,  "How  can 
I  possibly  pay  taxes  to  support  people  in 
the  Job  Corps  centers  ai  $13,000  a  year." 
She  said,  "Our  total  inbome  is  $6,000  a 
year  and  we  have  three  children.  We  had 
hoped  that  we  would  be  lible  to  send  our 
three  children  to  college)  Instead  of  that 
you  are  passing  a  program  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stiates  which  says 
that  I  am  to  pay  taxei  to  support  one 
person  at  $13,000  a  year.*'  A  moment  ago 
this  House  refused  to  throw  a  youngster 
out  of  a  camp  if  he  committed  a  felony 
during  the  year  he  was  in  the  Job  Corps. 
How  many  thousands  of  kids  would  like 
to  have  $10,000  a  year  spent  on  them  and 
how  many  would  Uke  td  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  conditions  and 
how  many  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  contributing  members  of 
society?  This  House,  h^'  its  action,  said, 
"Do  anything  you  waiit  to  in  the  Job 
Corps.  Go  ahead  and  tonunit  a  felony, 
and  we  will  keep  you  •  and  give  you  a 
second  chance."  I  say, let  us  give  the 
second  chance  and  anj^qual  chance  to 
the  family  that  has  a  M,000  a  year  in- 
come and  is  trying  toj  put  three  kids 
through  college.  | 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  applaud  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon for  her  remarks. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Opef6n.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. I 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  appreciate 
the  applause,  but  I  wouW  prefer  the  sup- 
port and  vote. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  kno|«^  you  would,  but 
realistically.  If  we  haVe  a  breakdown 
fnxn  the  OEO,  It  show9  In  the  coming 
year  $8,120.  In  the  ytftr  after  that  It 
Is  $7,765.  As  the  author  of  this  blU,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  said,  to  support  this 
amendment  would  be  Imposing  this  on 
every  Job  Corps  of  thli  [Nation.  It  Just 
cannot  be  d<me.  ' 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chf^rman.  will  tbe 
sentlonan  yield? 


Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.       

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  OEO  figures  what 
do  they  say  about  rehabilitation  of  Job 
Corps  centers?    The  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  represents  reha- 
bilitation and  not  capital  outlay.  It  Is 
rehabilitation.    Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Rehabilitation  Is  Includ- 
ed?   What  about  capital  outlay? 

Mr.  POWELL.  It  is  not  included. 
That  was  the  colloquy  we  had  before. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
we  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  it  is  time 
Congress  imposed  a  specific  limitation. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
mind  me  interrupting  him? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     No. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  think  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  adjourn  and  go  home. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  is  the  same 
OEO.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
estimated  the  cost  would  be  $4,700  a  year. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  who  is  not  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  the  administration  of  Job 
Corps  camps  and  their  cost.  One  way 
we  will  bring  it  down  to  realistic  limits 
is  by  imposing  a  limit.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  in  the  testimony 
we  have  had  in  the  vocational  education 
bill  that  they  can  establish  a  program 
and  It  will  not  be  a  lush  one.  and  they 
wUl  have  to  eliminate  many  of  the  fool- 
ish things  they  are  doing  today  to  stay 
within  it,  but  this  will  be  a  mandate  from 
Congress  that  we  do  not  expect  them  to 
spend  that  foolishly  trjdng  to  help  these 
youngsters. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
pointed  out  by  our  colleague,  the  author 
of  the  bill,  "we"— I  say  "we,"  I  mean 
your  side  as  well  as  ours — ^mtule  a  mis- 
take in  taking  the  figures  that  were 
given  us.  They  told  us  they  could  oper- 
ate this  program  In  the  beginning  at 
$4,000-plus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just  one  of  the 
many  mistakes  that  have  come  down 
the  primrose  path  from  the  national 
office  of  OEO. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  may  be  in  order. 
Instead  of  a  $5,000  figure,  which  I  feel  is 
a  not  realistic  this  year — would  they  con- 
sider Increasing  It  by  about  two  thou- 
sand? 

May  I  also  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
figures  which  have  been  given  us  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  during 
the  hearings  which  we  have  had  on  this 
legislation  were  almost  100  percent 
wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  figures  being 
quoted  now  are  the  ones  that  they  project 
for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  basis  do  we  have 
to  assume  that  they  will  be  any  more 
right  In  their  projected  figures  for  the 


next  year  than  they  have  been  In  the 
past? 

Certainly,  if  some  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  would  be  offered, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  House  would  be 
well  advised  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Personally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  very  deeply  that  they 
could  operate  within  the  $5,000  figure. 
But  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  voca- 
tional schools  and  in  view  of  the  collo- 
quy that  has  occurred  and  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  about  closing 
the  Job  Corps  down.  I  would  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment to  change  $5,000  to  $7,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chah"- 
man,  I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  chairman!    Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT  OrFESEO  BT  MR.  QUXB 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodell:  Strike 
out  "$5,000"  and  insert  "$7,000". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  use  this  procedure  to  make 
sure  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this,  because  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  suggested,  we 
ought  to  try  the  $7,000  figure.  This  Is 
very  close  to  what  the  administration 
says  they  will  eventually  be  able  to  nm 
these  programs,  but  which  is  way  above 
any  other  similar  effort  training,  educa- 
tional, and  residential  which  Is  now 
being  carried  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  before, 
this  is  certainly  true  with  reference  to 
the. residential  vocational  schools  which 
are  training  some  drop-outs  from  the  Job 
Corps,  dropouts  who  could  not  be 
trained  in  the  Job  Corps  at  that  extra 
cost,  but  who  are  now  being  trained  in 
the  residential  vocational  education 
schools  for  an  average  of  $2,600  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  can  do  it  there, 
the  Job  Corps  ought  to  be  able  to  do  It  for 
$7,000. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  cannot  be 
an  unreasonable  figure  and,  perhaps,  this 
will  in  and  of  itself  take  care  of  some  of 
the  high  salaries  that  are  being  paid  to 
staff  people  and  prevent  the  Job  Corps 
from  pirating  and  taking  away  teachers 
from  our  other  school  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pass  this  amend> 
ment,  I  believe  it  would  force  OEO  to 
run  a  more  economical  operation,  al- 
though I  do  not  feel  that  the  sum  of 
$7,000  a  year  is  exactly  economical.  But, 
at  least,  we  would  be  making  one  step  in 
the  direction  toward  requiring  them  to 
be  a  little  more  economical  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  oinx»Ition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Bilr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  very 
briefly  simply  this : 
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The  chairman  of  our  committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  Just  a  few  moments 
ago  told  the  Congress  very  candidly  that 
we  do  not  expect  the  cost  per  enrollee  to 
get  below  $7,765  per  year  until  sometime 
after  fiscal  year  1968. 

We  have  not  tried  to  fool  anybody  and 
tell  them  that  this  Is  a  bargain-basement 
operation.  I  want  to  hasten  to  add  that 
next  year  It  will  be  cheaper  than  It  was 
this  year.  This  year  It  has  been  cheaper 
than  It  was  the  year  before.  But  as  our 
good  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  observed — the 
first  unit  of  any  large-scale  production  Is 
the  most  expensive.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  It  you  total  up  the  cost  for  a 
graduate  from  the  first  graduating  class 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy,  I  think  you 
would  find  an  extraordinary  figure.  I  do 
not  know  at  what  point  the  Air  Force 
Academy  will  be  able  to  say  that  they  can 
train  them  for  $25,000  a  year  or  $20,000  a 
year. 

If  we  gave  the  Air  Force  Academy  and 
the  Military  Academy  a  specific  figure 
and  said  "You  cannot  train  any  people 
unless  you  can  train  them  at  an  average 
cost  of  X  dollars,"  we  would  be  sasrlng 
to  them,  "Do  not  dare  to  try  any  innova- 
tions. The  imi>ortant  thing  Is  not  the 
product  you  turn  out,  but  the  important 
thing  is  reaching  the  point  of  turning  out 
that  product  for  a  given  price.  The 
price  is  going  to  control  what  you  do  and 
not  the  end  product  of  what  we  are  ask- 
ing you  to  do  for  the  country." 

I  submit  that  if  that  would  be  fal- 
lacious reasoning  as  far  as  the  Air  Force 
Academy  is  concerned,  certainly  It  would 
be  fallacious  reasoning  for  a  program  as 
important  as  this  Is. 

All  you  are  doing  now  is  quibbling 
about  dollars.  The  $7,000  figure  they 
offer  would  by  our  own  admission 
close  us  up.  We  are  not  saying  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  down  that  low,  but 
we  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  get  down  to 
it.  If  you  want  to  come  up  with  $8,000. 
there  is  a  possibility  we  can  meet  this 
figure,  but  what  if  we  do  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— what  if  we  do  not?  This  vote  for 
each  of  us  could  mean  accepting  the 
respoiuibllity  for  closing  the  program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  great 
oversimplification  to  say  all  we  are  doing 
is  quibbling  about  a  few  dollars.  I  think 
it  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  I  think 
we  are  really  talking  about  the  survival 
(tf  a  program  that  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  this  country  and  a  program 
that  this  House  might  well  be  proud  of 
through  the  years  and  not  ashamed  of 
and  not  have  to  apologize  for  when  we  go 
back  to  our  home  districts. 

I  think  the  time  has  c(Mne  when  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try also  who  are  working  very,  very  hard 
to  support  their  children  and  put  them 
through  high  school  and  put  them 
through  college  and  we  are  not  giving 
them  any  help  at  all.  I  think  maybe  this 
Is  something  that  we  ought  to  consider  at 
the  same  time.  Those  families  have  to 
budget;  they  have  to  weigh  priorities; 
they  have  to  economize — yes,  make  iwr- 
sonal  sacrifices.    Let  me  suggest  some 


places  in  which  we  might  save  some 
money  on  the  Job  Corps.  These  are 
from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

I  visited  a  Job  Corps  training  program. 
They  had  classes  there  that  could  not 
compare  with  the  classes  in  a  single 
school  in  any  district  of  any  Member  of 
this  House  In  a  regular  school  system. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon  I  suppose 
there  are  about  35  youngsters  per  teacher. 
In  this  Job  Corps  center  I  visited  two 
academic  classes — In  one  the  teacher  had 
two  students  and  in  the  other  Uie  teacher 
had  three  students. 

What  about  the  slimi  areas  that  we  all 
bleed  and  die  for?  What  are  we  doing 
there  where  there  are  40  youngsters  in 
a  classroom  and  you  do  not  have  enough 
money  in  the  State  and  local  taxes  to  cut 
down  on  the  teacher-pupil  ratio  to  a  de- 
cent number  so  that  they  will  not  turn 
out  more  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps 
centers. 

All  right,  we  can  cut  some  money 
there.  We  could  have  a  larger  class 
ratio  than  1  teacher  to  2  students — 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  it  should  be  40, 
for  these  are  special  cases.  We  ought  to 
have  small  classes  but  we  do  not  need 
them  that  small. 

I  rode  out  on  a  plane  the  other  day — 
and  I  was  riding  first  class  which  la 
something  I  do  not  usually  do.  My  seat 
partner  was  a  youngster  from  Brooklyn 
who  had  been  employed  but  had  been 
recruited  from  his  Job  on  which  he  was 
earning  $54  a  week.  This  boy  from 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was  traveling  to  Grants 
Pass,  Oreg.,  to  go  into  the  conservation 
camp  traveling  on  a  first-class  airplane 
ticket — originally  bought  as  first  class — 
not  placed  there  because  there  was  no 
coach  seat  available.  We  require  cMl 
service  employees  to  travel  tourist  if  at 
Government  expense. 

I  think  It  is  ridiculous  for  this  Con- 
gress to  say,  "Well,  any  amount  of  money 
you  want  to  spend  on  these  kids  is  per- 
fectly Justified." 

I  would  suggest  that  we  cut  out  all 
first-class  air  travel  for  youngsters  In 
the  Job  Corps  centers  and  in  the  con- 
servation camps.  Then  you  could  save 
money. 

You  accepted  an  amendment  a  while 
ago  that  we  stop  this  business  of  this 
national  busing  binge.  In  order  to 
help  these  youngsters  we  do  not  have  to 
transport  them  from  New  York  to  Oregon 
or  Oregon  to  Florida.  How  silly  can  we 
get?  How  many  of  your  constituents  In 
your  districts  can  take  an  airplane  and 
ride  on  a  first-class  ticket  and  go  across 
the  coimtry  at  Government  expense? 
"See  America  First"  is  fine  bxit  not  orig- 
inally recommended  as  part  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  I  suggest. 

I  suggest  another  place  we  can  save 
money  is  in  terms  of  personnel.  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  later  on.  The 
Federal  Government  today  is  going  out 
and  buying  personnel  because  there  is 
no  ceUing  on  Federal  salaries  paid.  You 
have  a  celling  on  how  much  you  can  pay 
your  teachers  in  your  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  that  ceiling  is  measured  by 
the  taxes  your  constituents  are  willing  to 
vote. 

I  had  the  national  president  of  the 
American  Guidance  Association  in  my 


office  last  week.  He  is  from  Iowa.  Do 
you  know  what  he  told  me?  He  said 
in  recruitment  for  the  Job  Corps  centers 
they  are  saying  to  the  coimselors  who 
have  been  hired — by  the  school  districts. 
"If  you  will  leave  your  job  and  break 
your  contract,  we  will  pay  you  $2,500 
more."  I  would  suggest  we  should  say 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
that  it  is  time  to  save  some  money  here. 

In  addition,  I  question  the  professionai 
ethics  Involved.  We  cannot  build  one 
program  by  Impoverishing  existing  ones. 
There  are  many  other  ways  we  could 
save  money  if  we  would  try.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  high  time  that  this  Congress 
said  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, "We  want  you  to  conduct  this  pro- 
gram in  the  most  economical  way  you 
can,  not  to  sacrifice  the  quality  of  the 
program,  but  make  It  somewhere  com- 
parable in  cost  to  programs  that  we  have 
in  other  places. 

Why  should  we  spend  this  amount  of 
money  on  each  of  45,000  youngsters 
when  we  have  millions  of  youngsters  in 
the  United  States  that  do  not  have  any- 
where near  these  opportunities  or  these 
advantages? 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  have  been  here  for  22 
years.  I  know  the  mood  of  the  House. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  al- 
ways made  sense  when  It  comes  to  the 
field  of  education.  I  know  that  many 
Members  on  my  side  and  in  my  commit- 
tee may  not  agree  with  what  I  am  going 
to  try  to  effect,  but  looking  at  the  table 
that  comes  from  OEO  I  wonder  if,  in 
the  Interest  of  good  legislation  and  econ- 
omy, and  yet  not  economy  that  would 
hurt,  we  could  not  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  be  $7,500.  If  so,  I  would  go 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  think  I  have 
heard  about  the  last  word  in  horse 
trading  around  here.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  you  have  to  sell,  but  believe 
me,  you  are  doing  it  the  wrong  way,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  This  business  of 
going  from  $9,000  to  $5,000,  then  up  to 
$7,000,  and  now  to  $7,500.  suggests  that 
you  ought  to  get  an  auctioneer  here  to 
conduct  a  sale  of  this  bill  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  At  either  $9,000.  $7,500.  or 
$7,000  it  Is  no  bargain. 

Mr.  POWELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  vrill  say  that  as  an  experienced 
horse  trader  he  should  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Blr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frcHn  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  distresses  me  to  have  to  disagree 
with  any  member  of  this  ccmunlttee  be- 
cause I  am  a  very  proud  member  of  the 
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we  are  proud 
ether, 
at  a  lady  with 


committee.    I  think  t 
of  how  well  we  work 

It  also  distresses  me 
a  great  liberal  background  should  be  so 
terribly  upset  to  find  ia  job  corpsman 
sitting  in  a  first-class  seit  on  an  airplane. 
Before  everyone  gets  all  excited  about 
how  he  happened  to  be  iii  the  first-class 
seat,  let  us  reflect  a  moment  on  what 
we  are  talking  about.    ' 

Every  Friday  night  when  I  go  to  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  there  is  a  line 
of  young  military  men,  g|eneraUy  the  low- 
est enlisted  men  on  the  totem  pole,  wait- 
ing at  the  standby  desk.  They  ride  for 
a  reduced  rate,  and  in  rbtum  for  the  re- 
duced rate,  they  take  standby  status. 
Everyone  here  who  uses  I  the  airlines  reg- 
ularly knows  that  standby  space,  if  any 
there  be,  going  out  of  Washington,  par- 
ticularly for  the  west  ciast.  is  generally 
found  in  flrst-class.        | 

They  do  not  pay  a  fir^t-class  fare,  but 
they  wait  until  everyone!  who  has  a  reser- 
vation gets  on  the  plane.  Then  the  fel- 
low comes  through  and  founts  and  says, 
"I  have  five  seats."  Where  do  you  sup- 
pose he  usually  finds  ijhose  five  seats? 
He  finds  them  in  the  firali-class  compart- 
ment. He  does  not  th^ti  go  up  to  the 
tourist  compartment  and  get  five  people 
to  fill  in.  He  goes  back  and  says  to  five 
of  these  kids,  who  are  wJEUting  with  their 
hearts  in  their  mouths  for  a  ride  home. 
"I  have  five  seats.  Whojare  the  first  five 
in  line?"  Then  those  \flth  the  reduced 
rate  tickets  go  up  and  sit|tn  the  first-class 
seats.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  what  hap- 
pened in  this  case,  but  I  simply  suggest 
the  possibility,  before  we  cry  too  many 
tears  about  the  terrible  waste  of  putting 
this  boy  into  the  first-class  seat,  that  we 
have  enough  charity  in  pur  heart  to  ad- 
mit of  the  possibility,  that  there  is  some 
other  explanation.  \ 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chajlrman.  I  believe 
it  is  ridiculous  for  a  pr<iposltIon  raising 
the  cost  by  some  40  percent  to  be  con- 
sidered without  Euialyslg  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  We  were  first  talking  about 
S5.000  as  being  an  acceptable  figxire.  In 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  "Jack 
Robinson,"  the  minority  side  accepts 
$7,000  as  a  reasonable  cost.  This  indi- 
cates to  me  that  they  dq  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  They  have  not 
done  their  programing  end  costing.  If 
we  are  doing  a  job,  I  think  we  should  put 
enough  money  into  the  job  to  end  up 
with  a  yoimg  man  who  can  take  his 
place  in  society.  I  believe  my  constit- 
uents will  support  the  wdtk,  and  do  their 
share. 

We  have  a  Job  Corps  iln  my  area  and 
we  have  our  problems  aftd  we  will  con- 
tinue to  have  our  problems.  But  things 
appear  to  be  getting  better  and  they 
will  hopefully  continue  to  get  better. 
It  Is  being  run  more  efficiently  and  costs 
are  continuing  to  come  down. 

The  problem  with  aii  ill-considered 
amendment  to  this  bill  Win  be  that  the 
job  may  be  done  imprt^perly.  I  brieve 
acceptance  of  either  aniendment  would 
defeat  the  efficient  antt  effective  Im- 
plementation of  the  purboae  of  the  Job 
Corps.  J 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
»  strike  the  requisite  ni«nber  of  words. 
CXn 1523— Part  » 


To  preface  my  remark.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  said  that  he  senses  the  mood  of  the 
Congress,  that  it  might  be  well  to  sense 
the  mood  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 
who  are  faced  with  a  tax  Increase  next 
year. 

Let  me  say  further  there  are  many 
people  in  my  district,  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  United  States,  who 
believe  basically  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
and  they  will  support  it,  but  they  will 
support  it  to  a  limit.  I  seriously  doubt, 
my  friends  in  this  House,  if  today  the 
average  taxpayer,  the  fellow  who  carries 
a  lunch  pail  to  work  in  the  morning,  if 
he  were  sitting  here  and  Ustening  to  this 
colloquy  or  this  debate,  would  not  sense 
the  mood  of  the  country  too. 

I  do  not  believe  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  without  some  question.  I 
beUeve  he  said  he  did  not  believe  we 
should  carry  a  man  through  one  of  the 
military  academies  for  less  than  $25,000 
a  year.  I  am  siu-e  the  military  main- 
tains much  better  records  of  expendi- 
tures than  does  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  as  has  been  evidenced  by 
the  Record. 

The  military  academies  estimate  the 
cost  is  $40,000  for  each  young  man  who 
completes  4  years — not  1  year — in  the 
military  academy.  I  might  suggest  that 
this  does  not  include  the  capital  Invest- 
ments, as  this  program  does  not  include 
the  capital  investments.  Furthermore, 
let  me  point  out  that  these  men  are  obli- 
gated to  1  year  in  the  service  of  their 
country  for  each  year  of  education  they 
have  obtained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  65.  noes  54. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  tigreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell]. as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie)  there 
were — ayes  64.  noes  61. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Ctudrman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Goodell 
and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  63, 
noes  66. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MoVICKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  consider- 
ing authorization  of  the  war  on  poverty 
for  Its  third  year.  The  administration's 
proposals  continue  to  be  ambitious. 
This  year  the  President  Is  asking  almost 
$2  billion  to  c(Hiduct  the  world's  biggest 
fight  against  poverty.  The  expenditure 
of  this  money  must  be  tested  agsdnst  the 
requirement  of  cutting  domestic  spend- 
ing   at    all    levels,    wherever    possible. 


The  parts  of  this  program  dealing  with 
education  and  retraining  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  Republican  effort  to  double 
the  community  action  program  author- 
ization was  properly  defeated  today  and 
my  vote  helped  to  defeat  it.  I  have  said 
that  this  program  is  ambitious.  The 
concept  behind  the  program  itself  is  al- 
most startling. 

When  we  first  encountered  the  poverty 
program  3  years  ago,  I  think  all  of  us 
appreciated  its  novelty.  Despite  tWs 
novelty,  however,  there  vvas  already  a 
firm  tradition  in  our  country  supporting 
social  insurance  against  individual  in- 
dolence. This  tradition  represented  a 
kind  of  war  on  poverty  We  Americans 
refuse  to  accept  the  destitution  of  any 
of  our  people,  although  we  do  insist  that 
the  people  we  help  must  eventually  help 
themselves. 

We  have  had  for  these  decades  institu- 
tional means  of  preventing  evils  of 
poverty,  which  are  framed  in  these  terms. 
Minimima  wage  legislation,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  social  security 
make  up  the  backbone  of  our  institu- 
tional defenses  against  poverty.  These 
tools  have  earned  their  place  as  but- 
tresses of  our  economic  system.  This 
system,  regardless  of  what  some  critics 
say,  is  still  basically  centered  on  individ- 
ual self-reliance  in  the  economic  realm. 
Now  we  could  not  do  without  these  tools. 
They  are  £iccepted  by  our  people,  and 
they  are  part  of  thfe  American  commit- 
ment to  prevent  unacceptable  poverty. 

By  a  well-known  historical  process 
these  tools,  originally  villified  and 
scorned,  have  earned  public  acc^tance, 
and  even  reverence,  because  they  work. 
The  poverty  program  may  earn  the  same 
acceptance  in  time.  Yet  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  intrinsically  different  in  its  basic 
concept,  and  decidedly  different  in  its 
current  degree  of  public  acceptance. 

Our  other  defenses  against  poverty 
trace  their  lineage  directly  to  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  community  assistance 
to  people  in  situations  of  extraordinary 
need.  They  are  like  the  ^x>ntaneous  fire 
brigade  in  a  frontier  village.  Most  of 
them  were  born  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
depression,  when  only  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  was  a  large  enough  community  to 
put  out  the  fire.  Communities  and  fam- 
ilies were  largely  unable  to  help  their 
own  as  they  would  have  liked,  and  as 
they  had  in  other  emergencies.  The 
United  States  felt  compelled  to  adopt 
permanent,  general  measures.  Social  in- 
surance Is  not  peculiarly  American.  In 
fact,  we  were  latecomers  to  this  field. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
about  social  insurance  which  runs 
against  the  American  grain.  Quite  the 
contrary  Is  true. 

The  poverty  program,  fairly  obviously 
I  think,  transcends  this  tradition  of  ex- 
traordinary aid  in  emergency  situations. 
The  situation  of  our  poor  can  not  rightly 
be  called  an  emergency,  because  emer- 
gencies happen  only  occasionally.  Thdr 
situation  is  worse ;  it  is  a  permanent  con- 
dition for  most  of  them. 

Social  insurance  provides  a  floor  (m 
which  we  all  can  stand.  With  the  pov- 
erty program  we  are  talking  about  a  re- 
casting of  the  quality  of  life  our  poorer 
people  live.    We  are  talking  about  giving 
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them  a  hand,  and  pulling  them  out  of  a 
deplorable  condition  Into  an  acc^table 
one.  Whenever  education  and  the  learn- 
ing of  new  skills  are  paramount,  lives 
are  made  over.  But  never  has  there  been 
such  a  deliberate  attempt  to  redefine 
the  lives  of  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. This  is  ambitious  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  in  some  ways  historically  unprec- 
edented. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  different  an- 
tecedents in  American  history  frcnn  so- 
cial Insurance,  but  they  are  there.  This 
country  throughout  its  history  has  been 
a  Christian  nation.  One  Important  as- 
pect of  our  Christian  belief  is  charity 
coupled  with  compassion.  What  is  the 
motivation  behind  the  poverty  program? 
Could  it  not  be  considered  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  institutionalized  compcusion  In 
American  history? 

Despite  the  complimentary  things  I 
have  said  about  the  poverty  progrton.  I 
think  familiar  criticisms  of  it  are  gen- 
erally well-deserved.  The  poor  whom 
the  program  is  meant  to  benefit  criticize 
it.  The  taxpayer  who  is  required  to  sup- 
port it  criticizes  it.  Something  must  be 
wrong.  I  believe  the  progrsun  does  waste 
some  money,  and  It  is  not  always  admin- 
istered with  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor  it  is  designed  to  help. 

I  believe  one  large  oversight  on  our 
part  has  been  our  tendency  to  ignore 
nongovernmental  sources  of  help  in  the 
battle  against  poverty.  I  want  «)  make 
this  point  strongly,  and  one  clear  ex- 
ample occurs  to  me.  Since  this  pro- 
gram is  so  much  in  line  with  our  Chris- 
tian heritage,  why  do  we  not  rely  more 
extensively  on  our  churches? 

We  In  Congress  wlU  consider  this  pro- 
gram again  next  year.  Before  we  do,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  give  serious  thought  to  the 
possible  recruitment  of  church  volun- 
teers as  workers  In  the  various  activities 
of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  potential  advantages  are  clear,  If 
all  the  necessary  changes  in  our  ap- 
proach are  not.  Acceptance  of  church 
volunteers,  working  without  reference  to 
denomination,  would  cut  costs.  The  ad- 
ministration might  regard  this  approach 
as  an  appropriate  step  In  its  avowed  at- 
tack on  inflation.  Certainly  the  over- 
burdened American  taxpayer  would  wel- 
come relief.  There  are  capable  and  ex- 
perienced people  in  our  churches  who 
would  willingly  give  up  their  time  and 
serve  as  unpaid  volunteers,  especially  for 
a  program  so  well  suited  to  their  reli- 
gious concerns. 

Church  volunteers  have  so  often  shown 
In  countless  endeavors  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  initiative  of  concerned 
individuals.  Why  not  urge  upon  them 
another  opportunity  with  this  concerted 
attack  on  poverty.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  their  initiative  were  more  effec- 
tive than  what  we  have  now. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  foresee  two 
dangers  with  my  suggestion,  which  must 
be  skirted.  AuUmomy  of  church  and 
state  must  be  preserved,  and  we  would 
have  to  Insure  that  they  would  not  im- 
pinge on  each  other's  domain  while  work- 
lag  together.   The  public  has  a  deep  in- 
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terest  in  preserving  such  separation. 
Finally,  we  must  insure  against  any 
maneuvers  in  the  war  against  poverty 
which  detract  from  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  themselves.  They  must 
continue  to  bear  the  major  responsibility 
for  helping  themselves,  or  their  problem 
will  not  be  solved. 

Mr.  AMNUMZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  for  consideration  a  most 
important  and  vital  piece  of  legislation, 
HJl.  15111,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Honorable  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  for  his  keen  in- 
sight and  great  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  those  who  are  poverty 
stricken  in  the  United  States. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Poverty  for  their  intensive  study  and 
dedicated  efforts  which  resulted  in  bring- 
ing before  the  House  a  measure  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  over  35  million  Ameri- 
cans, or  one-fifth  of  our  population,  who 
are  living  in  poverty  and  need  help  now. 

Indeed,  the  entire  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  is  to  be  commended 
for  presenting  to  the  House  a  construc- 
tive and  meaningful  bill  that  will  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  poverty 
programs  which  were  initiated  almost 
2  years  ago. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  pov- 
erty is  a  way  of  life  for  a  particular 
segment  of  our  population  and  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  living  in  squalid 
surroundings  without  hope  for  a  better 
future.  These  people  lack  education, 
skills,  decent  housing,  and  adequate 
food.  They  do  not  share  in  the  benefits 
and  opportunities  which  are  every  citi- 
zen's birthright  here  in  America. 

This  vicious  circle  of  poverty  cannot 
be  broken  by  doling  out  public  welfare, 
or  by  condemning  the  poor  for  their  lack 
of  aspiration,  or  by  glibly  saying  that 
education  alone  is  the  solution.  Our 
society  has  a  compelling  moral  commit- 
ment to  help  the  poor  help  themselves. 
The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966  are  designed  to  accomplish  that 
very  objective. 

The  impressive  record  of  achieve- 
ments made  imder  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  strong  enough  evi- 
dence in  itself  to  warrant  continuing  the 
war  on  poverty.  Under  the  program 
now  in  effect,  people  are  being  trained. 
They  are  acquiring  skills.  They  are  be- 
coming Jobholders.  They  are  being  taken 
off  the  relief  rolls.  Every  man,  regard- 
less of  his  station  In  life,  his  race,  or 
his  creed,  needs  to  be  a  breadwinner  and 
a  homemaker.  He  needs  to  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  his  community.  The 
(Hily  way  he  can  do  this  is  by  holding  a 
Job,  receiving  a  paycheck,  earning  re- 
spect and  dignity,  and  becoming  an  asset 
in  our  society. 

Sargent  Shriver.  the  able  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  has 
given  skilled  guidance  and  cc^esiveness 
to  the  eoononUe  opportunity  programs. 
Under  his  direction,  the  programs  have 


been  carried  out  with  imagination,  ini. 
tlatlve,  and  enthusiasm.  I  commend 
Sargent  Shriver  and  his  staff  for  carry, 
ing  the  war  on  poverty  directly  to  the 
grassroots  where  help  is  needed  the 
most  and  for  reaching  the  poor  people 
4n  their  own  neighborhoods  throughout 
America. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  varioua 
programs  which  are  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty  are  many.  There  were  over  500,- 
000  enroUees  in  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  in  fiscal  year  1966,  more 
than  500,000  children  participated  in 
Headstart  programs  this  past  summer, 
3,274  VISTA  volimteers  served  in  slum 
neighborhoods,  mental  hospitals,  Indian 
reservations,  and  migrant  worker  camps, 
adult  basic  education  classes  were  iri  op- 
eration in  45  States,  and  there  were  224 
Upward  Bound  projects,  36  foster  grand- 
parent programs,  and  162  legal  services 
offices  were  opened. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
before  us  would  consolidate  and 
strengthen  these  very  real  gains  that 
have  been  made  over  the  past  2  years. 
The  proposals  continue  to  emphasize 
employment,  education,  and  training  as 
the  primary  tool  In  the  effort  to  rise  from 
the  hopelessness  of  poverty.  Headstart 
funds  would  be  almost  doubled,  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  would  be  raised  some  80  percent. 
The  woilc  experience  program,  under 
title  V,  will  be  reorganized  to  provide 
more  effective  coordination  with  the 
msmpower  development  and  training 
program,  and  the  public  employment 
service.  More  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  group  of  hard  core  unemployed,  over 
the  age  of  45,  who  will  be  employed  in 
projects  in  such  areas  as  conservation, 
beautificatlon,  and  public  health  and 
safety.  All  of  these  sire  worthwhile  ef- 
forts and  should  be  supported. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  advo- 
cating the  initiation  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, declared: 

Our  fight  against  poverty  will  be  an  invest- 
ment in  the  moet  valuable  of  our  resotirces— 
the  Bkllla  and  strength  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Amendments  of  1966  and 
to  urge  my  fellow  Congressmen  to  enact 
this  legislation  in  order  that  the  war  on 
poverty  may  continue  and  every  Ameri- 
can may  avail  himself  of  all  the  oppor- 
tunities and  benefits  of  o\ir  American 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able Otto  Kemer,  Governor  of  Illinois, 
regarding  the  community  action  section 
of  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act,  title 
n-A,  and  commenting  on  the  act  in 
general. 

We  In  Illinois  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  develop  and  benefit  from  economic 
opportunity  programs  like  Headstart. 
the  foster  grandparents  project,  and 
numerous  community  action  projects. 
The  programs  should  be  continued  and 
encouraged  so  that  more  of  our  local 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  fight  against  poverty- 


Poverty  on  every 


Governor  Kemer's  comments  deserve 
to  be  heard  at  this  time,  and  I  share  his 
letter  with  my  colleagu^  here  today: 

QmcX  OF  T^t  OOVESMOB, 

Springfield,  III.,  September  19, 19e6. 
Hon.  Oale  ScHisuat, 
VS.  Congressman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  CoNCREssMAK  ScB^i,iB:  Aa  the  Con- 
gress considers  further  fvtdding  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  I  jwould  respectfully 
call  to  your  attention  the  special  benefits 
of  the  Commvmity  Action  Section  of  the  law, 
Title  n-A. 

niinols  now  has  Comm^bity  Action  Com- 
mittees serving  nearly  eveTy  community  In 
the  State.  Citizens  all  ov«r  our  State  have 
met  the  challenge  Impllifl  in  Community 
Action  by  developing  programs  at  the  local 
level  to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  poverty 
as  they  are  able  to  deternilbe  them.  This  is 
only  possible  because  the  Iftmds  made  avail- 
able to  Conmiunlty  Action  Committees  have 
been  unrestricted  and  coiild  be  used  to  de- 
velop programs  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  poor  In  the  particular  areas  they  serve. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  support 
the  passage  of  the  appiiqpriatlon  without 
undue  limitations  or  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  funds.  We  feel  strongly  that  funds  which 
are  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  under 
Community  Action  limit  the  range  of  choices 
available  to  local  committees  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  Ttis  local  Initiative 
and  determination  should  be  preserved  so 
that  the  War  on  Poverty!  can  continue  as 
a  truly  home  town  fight.    | 

I  should  like  to  urge  a^  that  the  entire 
range  of  programs  Involveu  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  be  fully  funded  so  that 
we  can  expand  our  War  of 
front. 

with  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Otto  Kk^mx,  Governor. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  an- 
nounce my  support  of  section  211.1  of 
the  Economic  Opporturiity  Act  of  1966. 

This  section  of  the  tjUl  (HJl.  15111) 
Is  the  result  of  many  months  of  work  by 
the  full  employment  steering  commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  study  group  of 
which  Representative  James  H.  Scheuer, 
of  New  York,  was  chairman  and  I  was 
vice  chairman. 

Our  committee  becam^  concerned  early 
last  year  over  the  need  to  insure  that 
our  economy  is  able  to  offer  a  Job  to 
every  employable  persoo  and  an  inten- 
sive study  was  made.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  our  committee  were  incorporated 
in  the  Scheuer  amendment  which  the 
House  Education  and  Vabor  Committee 
wrote  into  the  1966  E  gnomic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  proposed 
would  greatly  increase 
available  jobs  in  public 
ment. 

Three  main  reasons  wRre  advanced  by 
the  DGS  committee  for  putting  the  poor 
into  subprofesslonal  jobs;  First,  new  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  field  of  health,  wel- 
fare, and  education  required  a  large  num- 
ber of  professional  and  subprofesslonal 
personnel  to  operate  them;  second,  as 
me  economy  continued  I  to  prosper  and 
unemployment  dropped,  there  would  be 
an  increasing  scarcity  of  subprofesslonal 
workers;  and  third,  subprofesslonal  Jobs 
would  provide  steady  employment. 


program 
the  number  of 
iervice  employ- 


Thls  bill  would  authorize  $88  million 
to  help  provide  a  start  in  giving  employ- 
ment opportunities  within  subprofes- 
slonal groups  in  areas  of  great  public 
need. 

With  the  advent  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, a  great  need  has  arisen  for  a  large 
niunber  of  professional  and  subprofes- 
slonal persormel  in  the  field  of  health. 

Subprofesslonal  Jobs  created  in  medical 
institutions  could  provide  needed  assist- 
ance to  doctors  and  nurses.  These  Jobs 
could  Include  nurses'  aids,  and  orderlies. 
It  would  also  be  possible  to  provide  better 
nursing  homes  and  care  for  the  aged  by 
training  aids  for  the  nurses  and  ther- 
apists for  home  visitation  service. 

Public  and  private  "human  service" 
areas  cover  a  wide  variety  of  Jobs — 
ranging  from  health  and  teaching  aids 
to  Jobs  in  highway  maintenance  and 
gardening,  waterfront  cleanup,  grounds- 
keeping,  park  construction  and  main- 
tenance, slum  cleanup,  and  minor  re- 
pairs of  public  buildings,  which  will  go  a 
long  way  in  meeting  our  country's  various 
needs  as  well  as  helping  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  our  Nation.  This  program  In 
conjunction  with  the  programs  already 
in  existance,  such  as  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development,  public  works  and 
economic  development,  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training  will  help  us  meet 
our  goal  of  a  3-percent  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  by  1970. 

The  subprofesslonal  worker  will  per- 
form many  of  the  less  demanding,  but 
lime  consuming,  tfisks  previously  done 
by  professionals.  At  the  same  time,  this 
will  enable  many  of  the  Nation's  needy 
to  find  a  new  sense  of  personal  dignity 
and  worth  by  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try. 

For  the  hard-core  unemployed,  the 
work  experience  would  be  combined  with 
education  and  assistance  Including  basic 
literacy  and  occupational  training. 
Many  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  have 
not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  fully  in  Ameri- 
can life.  Americans,  sis  a  whole,  are  so 
well  fed,  well  educated,  and  economically 
secure  that  it  Is  hard  for  them  to  com- 
prehend the  life  of  the  underprivileged, 
to  even  imt^ine  the  void  which  exists 
when  a  person  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Through  this  well-balanced  pro- 
gram of  useful  work,  basic  education,  and 
training,  the  hard-core  imemployed 
will  be  able  to  develop  self-confidence 
and  a  sense  of  achievement  needed  to 
break  through  the  barrier  of  extreme 
poverty. 

Public  participation  is  essential  in  or- 
der to  make  this  endeavor  a  success — to 
help  the  very  poor  to  help  themselves. 
It  Is  most  Important  that  our  citizens 
give  freely  of  their  time,  their  knowledge, 
and  their  effort  and  Join  their  govern- 
ment in  working  for  a  common  objec- 
tive. 

The  National  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
on  February  2  estimated  that  there  were 
5.3  million  potential  sources  of  new  Jobs 
through  public  service  employment. 


■me  CMnmisslon  tooke  down  that  fig- 
ure as  follows: 
Sources  of  employment: 

Job  potential 
[In  mmions] 

Medical  Institutions  and  health  aerv- 

ices 1.20 

Educational  institutions 1. 10 

National    beautificatlon l.SO 

Welfare  and  home  care .  70 

Public  protection .36 

Urban  renewal  and  sanitation .  65 

Total    5.80 

Our  goal  of  a  3-percent  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  by  1970  continued  over  the 
years  could  help  to  eliminate  the  high 
pockets  of  unemployment  which  exist 
among  certain  racial  and  age  groups. 
But  even  if  we  achieve  a  3-percent  imem- 
ployment  rate  in  the  next  10  years  less 
than  10  percent  of  those  families  now  in 
need  would  be  lifted  above  the  poverty 
line,  and  the  level  of  unemployment 
among  Negroes  would  still  be  unconscion- 
ably high.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  there 
will  not  be  Jobs  for  the  poverty  group  un- 
less positive  steps  are  taken  under  a  spe- 
cific program  of  action  tailored  to  the 
special  needs  of  those  in  the  poverty 
category. 

The  majority  of  Democratic  study 
group  members  supported  the  President's 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  That 
campaign  against  aggressive  Communist 
imperialism  must  be  carried  on,  mobiliz- 
ing the  full  froce  of  our  economic  capac- 
ity in  manpower  as  well  as  materitds. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  that  at  the 
same  time  we  affirm  our  continuing  com- 
mitment to  programs  to  help  our  own 
poor  beccHne  self-supporting  by  affording 
opportunities  to  perform  socially  and 
economically  useful  work.  If  we  believe 
In  the  concept  of  Justice  in  the  rice  pad- 
dles of  the  Far  East,  we  also  must  believe 
In  it  at  home;  if  we  seek  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  Far  East,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  seek  it  at  home. 

This  section  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the 
entire  bill,  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  support  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusias- 
tically support  HR.  15111 — EkK>nomic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966 — as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  particularly  I  highly  com- 
mend our  distinguished  colleague — Con- 
gressman Sam  Gibbons — for  his  dedi- 
cated efforts  on  behcdf  of  tiiose  less 
fortunate. 

Sargent  Shriver — ^Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity — ^has  per- 
formed the  responsibilities  placed  upon 
his  shoulders  in  a  magnificent  fashion. 
In  establishing  a  program  of  this  magni- 
tude it  Is  obvious  to  anyone  who  looks  at 
this  program  in  an  objective  maimer  that 
there  have  been  very  serious  problems 
Involved. 

I  am  hf^jpy  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues three  accMnpllshments  of  this 
program  under  Director  Shriver's  leader- 
ship which  have  been  most  constructive. 

With  reference  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  in  the  State  of 
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West  Virginia,  two  of  which  are  located 
In  the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  following  accom- 
plishments: 

During  fiscal  year  1966,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  were  approved  In 
Mingo  County  for  200  Inschool  enrollees, 
and  In  Wyoming  County  for  150  en- 
rollees. Each  of  these  projects  was 
extended  to  provide  a  simuner  compo- 
nent for  100  enrollees.  In  addition,  two 
statewide  projects  were  fimded  In  West 
Virginia.  One.  sponsored  by  the  West 
Virginia  State  road  commission,  pro- 
vided summer  job  opportunities  for  a 
total  of  3,350  enrollees  at  a  Feder^il  cost 
of  $1,392,860.  The  other,  sponsoied  by 
the  department  of  natural  resources, 
provldnl  job  opportunities  for  600  en- 
rollees at  a  Federal  cost  of  $294,690. 
Each  county  of  the  Fifth  District  partic- 
ipated In  both  statewide  projects. 

Reports  Indicate  that  the  program  was 
well  received  in  the  State  anc.  was 
greatly  beneficial  In  assisting  youni;  peo- 
ple to  remain  in  school,  and  In  providing 
a  worthwhile  work  experience  for  those 
who  had  left  school. 

Efforts  at  placement  of  enrollees  who 
have  graduated  from  these  projectii  have 
been  generally  successf  xd,  with  aomc.  work 
stations  providing  permanent  jot>s  for 
their  graduates.  As  an  example — one  en- 
rollee  was  assigned  to  work  in  the  print- 
shop  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital.  The  supervisor  of  the  print- 
shop  was  so  impressed  with  the  job  done 
by  the  enrollee  that  he  hired  him  as  a 
full-time  employee  when  his  enrollment 
with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Con^s  was 
completed. 

With  reference  to  the  Job  Corps,  I  am 
delighted  over  the  contents  of  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  a  valued  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mr.  Donald  H.  Boyd,  who 
served  as  recreational  director  of  Timber 
Lake  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  In 
Estacada,  Oreg.  In  January  of  this  year 
my  constituent  wrote  me  the  following 
letter  which  shows  the  accomplishments 
that  have  been  made — as  well  as  the  en- 
thusiasm In  this  successful  venture: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Inform  you  of  the  progress  of  Timber  Lake 
Job  Corps  CJonservation  Center.  We  have 
been  an  activated  center  for  approximately 
five  months.  Currently  we  have  an  en- 
rollment of  two- hundred  and  two  young  men 
from  fca^y  three  States. 

Personally  speaking,  this  pe«t  five  months 
have  been  the  most  challenging  and  inter- 
esting of  my  entire  life.  Timber  Lake  has 
had  minor  failures  but  It  has  had  consid- 
erable success,  which  has  far  siirpassed  the 
failures. 

The  marked  growth  progress  In  many  o€ 
our  young  enrollees  In  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, work  skills  and  more  Important  proper 
attitude  has  been  remarkable. 

I  feel  that  Job  Corps  Is  certainly  one  of 
President  Johnson's  beslc  weapons  In  his 
"war  on  poverty."  I  know  that  as  a  Mem- 
ber ot  Congress  and  as  a  native  of  West 
Virginia  you  are  deeply  Interested  In  this 
program.  I  am  mcloslng  a  brochure  of  our 
center  and  would  like  to  Issue  you  a  per- 
sonal Invitation  to  visit  Timber  I«ke. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  you  for  assisting 
me  in  obtaining  a  posltUm  with  the  Job 
Corps.  It  has  been  a  most  satisfying  ex- 
perience for  me. 


With  reference  to  Project  Upward 
Bound,  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
outstanding  success  of  this  program  at 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Montgomery,  W.  Va.  This  program  has 
well  justified  the  Investment  of  Federal 
funds. 

Dr.  Leonard  C.  Nelson,  president  of 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  Is 
a  most  effective  educator  and  adminis- 
trator. Dr.  Nelson  most  thoughtfully 
forwarded  to  me  a  number  of  letterg  from 
those  students  who  benefited  from  this 
program.  It  does  my  heart  good  to  read 
these  unsolicited  and  complimentary 
letters  from  students  as  well  as  parents 
attesting  to  the  value  of  this  program. 
Without  the  Upward  Bound  program 
these  students,  who  will  be  among  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation  tomorrow,  would 
not  have  had  this  opportunity  to  better 
prepare  themselves  for  the  responsibili- 
ties that  one  day  will  be  theirs.  In  each 
letter  the  students  have  expressed  the 
fact  that  they  realize  a  definite  benefit 
from  this  program  and  many  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  selected  next  year 
for  further  advancement  under  the  pro- 
gram. These  25  letters  have  given  me 
further  confidence  In  the  future  of  the 
youth  of  America. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  15111)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued progress  In  the  Nation's  war  on 
poverty,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OP  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  piupose  of  Inquiring  of 
the  acting  majority  leader  If  he  could 
give  us  some  Indication  as  to  what  the 
tentative  plans  for  tomorrow  may  be  re- 
garding this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's Inquiry.  We  are  making,  I  be- 
lieve, fair  progress  on  this  very  contro- 
versial measure. 

We  would  hope.  In  the  light  of  the 
pressing  schedule  and  In  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  complete  our  entire  program 
of  the  Congress,  to  possibly  conclude  this 
bill  tomorrow. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  pos- 
sible unless  we  come  In  early  and  I  shall 
make  the  unanimous  consent  to  do  so  at 
the  proper  time. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
unanimous-consent  request  Is  made,  I 
would  like  to  complete  what  I  had  in 
mind;  namely,  that  if  we  did  complete 
this  bill  tomorrow.  Is  it  anticipated  we 
will  take  up  the  tax  bill  tomorrow,  then? 
This  would  be  the  business  for  tomor- 
row, and  the  tax  bill  to  follow  on  Friday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  will  jdeld  further, 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  doubt 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  to  the  tax  bill  on 
tomorrow.  We  will  be  very  fortunate,  in 
my  judgment,  to  finish  this  bill  tomor- 
row, even  if  we  come  in  early. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  bill  wUl  be  the 
business  for  tomorrow,  even  if  we  come 
in  early? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  will  be  the 
business  for  tomorrow,  regardless.  We 
would  hope  to  finish  It  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  What  I  am  asking— 
and  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana will  clarify  his  statement  at  this 
point — ^Isthis: 

When  we  complete  the  action  on  this 
bill  tomorrow,  regardless  of  what  it  is, 
this  is  the  business  for  tomorrow,  and  we 
will  take  up  other  business  on  Friday? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  is  the 
business  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  And,  on  Friday  we  will 
take  up  the  tax  bill  as  presently  planned? 

Mr.  BOGGS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GOODELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion whatsoever  to  delay  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation.  I  hope  we  can 
finish  It  expeditiously,  but  I  do  believe 
it  is  Important  legislation  and  should 
have  full  and  adequate  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  It  is  In 
the  interest  of  the  country  or  in  the  in- 
terest of  this  Congress  or  In  the  interest 
of  the  program,  that  we  fail  to  give  ade- 
quate and  careful  consideration  to  every 
single  amendment  that  could  possibly 
Improve  or  correct  this  program. 

This  has  been  Illustrated  late  this  af- 
ternoon with  reference  to  a  number  of 
amendments  in  which  It  has  been  evi- 
denced from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
there  are  many  things  that  can  be  done 
to  Improve  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  extremely  dis- 
tressed when  in  my  opinion  with  a  little 
more  liberality  and  fairness,  we  could 
have  had  complete  agreement  on  the  ex- 
peditious consideration  of  the  substitute 
earlier  today,  but  it  was  moved  suddenly 
that  we  close  off  all  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  experience 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  would  in- 
dicate, after  the  steamroller  close  off  on 


debate  on  the  substltut^;  that  we  are  of- 
fering amendments  tha(t  we  feel  deserve 
full  debate.  We  did  npt  even  take  the 
5  minutes  allocated  In  many  Instances. 
We  presented  the  amendment  and  ex- 
plained it  in  each  case.  Only  if  a  colloquy 
developed  did  we  use  the  full  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  woulji  hope  that  we 
could  have  the  assuranfce  of  the  leader- 
ship that  If  It  develops  We  cannot  have 
fair  and  full  consideration  of  all  amend- 
ments in  one  day,  we  will  work  on  tomor- 
row until  we  finish  with  a  full  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  those  amendments 
or  carry  over  until  Friday— to  meet  early 
Friday  morning— or.  pprhaps,  go  over 
Into  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Sj^aker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yi€lfl  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Louisiana.        | 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  ^jeply  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  Yorki,tMr.  Goodell] 
by  saying  that  the  purp<Me  of  the  request 
to  come  in  early  tomorrow  is  to  provide 
a  greater  amount  of  tirhe  during  which 
to  discuss  amendments.  Surely,  if  there 
were  any  desire  on  the  pirt  of  the  leader- 
ship to  restrict  debate,  I  we  would  come 
in  at  the  regular  time,  I  at  noon  ou  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr. !  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate that  fact,  buti  unfortunately 
when  it  is  as  overwhelihing  as  it  is  in 
this  House— 2  to  1,  one  i  of  the  few  de- 
vices we  have  on  this  ^de  is  when  a 
unanimous-consent  reqdest  is  made 

Mr.  Sp^ker.  I  want  tis  go  along  with 
this  procedure,  but  I  hope  that  in  doing 
so  we  will  not  be  treated  to  the  same 
land  of  spectacle  tomomow  to  which  we 
were  treated  today.  wh«n  we  had  20 
Members  standing  on  the  floor  asking  to 
be  recognized  when  a  mUion  was  made 
to  limit  debate  to  a  period  of  10  minutes 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  obviously  the 
request  was  designed  to  give  greater  time 
during  which  to  discuss  the  bill,  and  not 
to  cut  off  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Intention  were  to 
reduce  the  time  for  the  (Consideration  of 
this  legislation,  we  woiid  come  in  at 

u?«L.  ^^'  ^  '^°^^  presume  that  the 
Members  managing  this  I  bill  would  try 
and  hniit  debate.  But  thbe  has  been  no 
expression  made  either  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  or  by  any  member 
or  the  subconmilttee  or  any  member  of 
toe  committee  to  unduly  limit  debate. 
And  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  It 
«  not  the  present  intention  to  do  so 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  sWer,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  ol?  objection  on 
^^assurance  from  the  ^ting  majority 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the^ie  obJecUon  to 
^request  of  the  gentlen^n  from  Loulsl- 

There  was  no  objection 


without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  1308.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl 
11487)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
14088)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter 
55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize an  improved  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  retired  members  and  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15857)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  PoUce 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease salaries  of  officers  and  members  of 
Uie  Metropolitan  PoUce  force  and  the 
Fire  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Bible,  Mr 
MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Prouty 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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Happiest,  because  out  of  silence  and  re- 
straint came  the  open  show  of  affection  and 
the  need  for  It. 

Happiest,  because  I  watched  five  year  olds 
come  out  of  the  fear  of  their  parents  and  aU 
adults,  to  grab  my  hand  and  puU  me  to  their 
messy  paint,  shapeless  clay  flgxires,  or  just 
to  lean  up  against  my  body. 

Happiest,  because  perhaps  for  the  first 
tune,  I  saw  some  of  the  neighborhood  Indian 
children  participating,  rather  than  sliding 
down  the  parking  lot  blackberry  patch  or 
climbing  the  cement  waU  to  hang  themselves 
on  their  clothing  as  they  are  impaled  on  the 
raw  edge  of  the  chain  link  fence! 

Happiest,  because  I  have  observed  that  the 
color  of  a  child's  face  has  no  coIot  in  the 
eyes  of  the  friendly  other  child.  Watch  a 
polyglot  mixture  of  Caucasian,  oriental  ne- 
gro, and  indigenous  children  play,  fight  eat 
sleep,  love,  and  work  and  you  have  an  image 
Of  what  our  Lord  not  only  wante  for  them, 
but  for  their  parents,  too! 

Happiest,  because  I  could,  with  candor, 
mscuss  the  problems  of  emotional  and  poU- 
ucal  resutance,  the  conflicts  arising  from 
Federal  aggressive  planning  as  against  cau- 
tious conservative  local  resistance  and  see 
the  reasons  for  it  and  some  of  the  solutions 
that  are  aworklng. 

Happiest,  because  of  the  chance  to  meet 
some  of  the  recognized  leaders,  to  hear  their 
thoughts,  to  test  thir  reactions,  to  share  ob- 
servations, and  their  hopes  for  the  emoUon- 
aJJy,  or  toteUectuaUy,  or  socially  deprived 
chUdren  who  are  the  victims  of  famly  or  so- 
cial climate  beyond  theu-  control  or  correc- 
tion. 

Happiest,  because  by  sharing  our  faculties 
we,  the  volunteers  from  the  Parish,  have 
moved  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  wider 
community  and,  God  willing,  a  healthier 
happier,  better  adjusted  future  for  at  least 
46  four  and  Ave  years  olds. 

P.  E.  IiANCPAAP. 


HJRTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE  I 

A  further  message  fromlihe  Senate  by 
"w-  Arrlngton.  one  of  li  clerics  an- 
■^^nced  that  the  Senat?  Imd  paS 


HEADSTART  PROGRAM 

Mr     ADAMS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

matter  °^"**  and  Include  extraneous 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

w^  J^3^^\  °^  *^«  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

r-Jfflf^^^^-  ^Speaker.  I  have  just 
received  from  the  minister  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church  hi  Seattle,  Wash  a 
statement  regarding  the  Headstart  pro- 
CTam  which  took  place  during  the  sum- 
mer In  the  church  school  building 

I  find  that  this  a  wonderful  expression 
Of  hope  for  our  community  and  I  thought 
my  coUeagues  would  be  hiterested  In  this 
capsule  report;  of  one  Headstart  program 
in  the  city  of  Seattle. 

Spkcial  Fmttjkk  Peom  thk  Rector's  Desk 

^..^^J^Tt*****  *^«  P^»*^  'or  weeks. 
Animals,  birds,  fish,  empty  birds'  nests,  and 

punts  have  been  In  classrooms  which  never 
had  them  before. 

S^%t^^'  *^*«?*''«'  <lePtb  operation 
Head  Start  Program  took  over  the  place  since 
Church  School  ended  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer. 

It  has  been  the  happiest  summer  in  the 
Farlsh  House  in  my  rectorate. 

Happiest,  because  as  I  made  my  rounds 
from  gym  to  the  top  floors,  I  watched  how 
each  day,  one  or  the  other  small  boy  or  elrl 
would  begin  to  break  out  of  the  silenced 
emotional  tension,  to  breach  the  barriers  of 
^re^."°"  '^"^  "^"^  ^  8roup  and 


STANDARDS     OF     CONDUCT     FOR 
REGULATORY      AGENCIES— CON- 
TROL OF  IMPROPER  INFLUENCE 
Mr.  FASCELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
RoriS"^'  o^  the  gentleman  from 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  too 
long  the  problem  of  influence  peddling 
ijy  those  who  seek  to  influence  the  deci- 
sions of  quasi-judicial  Federal  agencies 
has  continued. 

»ff^®?  Is  evidence  that  questionable 
efforts  to  influence  Federal  decisions  con- 
tlnue  today,  more  than  6  years  after  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  studied  the  problem  In  detail 
and  recommended  legislation  to  provide 
a  solution. 

^Ji^^  investigations  before  and  after 
that  study  have  disclosed  Improper  in- 
fluence on  Federal  agencies  with  regu- 
latory responslbillUes  in  makimr  ded. 
slons. 

It  was  found  that  pressures  and  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  Federal  board 
members.  These  requests  were  made  by 
Members  of  the  Congress,  members  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  by  nongovern- 
mental persons  who  sought  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  a  particular  case,  award 
rule,  or  other  decision. 

Shortly  after  the  release  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Assodatloo  study  I  Introduced 
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legislation  designed  to  prohibit  such  vio- 
lations. I  am  today  again  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  put  an  end  to  secret 
influencing  and  reassure  the  integrity  of 
decisions  taken  by  Federal  governmental 
agencies. 

This  bill  provides  clear  stsmdards  of 
conduct  for  agencies  in  the  making  of 
their  decisions  which  affect  the  imbllc. 
This  "clean  hterings  bill"  provides  stiff 
penalties  for  those  convicted  of  attempt- 
ing to  bring  to  bear  improper  influence 
on  an  agency  and  for  those  within  an 
agency  convicted  of  failure  to  disclose 
attempts  at  influence. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  necessary  step  toward  insuring 
the  Judicial  integrity  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  in  settling  questions  over 
which  there  is  contention. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  make  it  mandatory  that  all  communi- 
cations with  an  agency,  direct  or  in- 
direct, regarding  matters  adversary  in 
character,  be  made  openly  and  as  a  part 
of  the  record  of  the  proceeding  in  ques- 
tion. 

This  legislation  will  assure  all  that  any 
vested  interest  or  person  will  have  to 
operate  in  the  open  and  on  the  record. 

This  bill  is  one  originally  Introduced 
by  me  in  1960.  The  bill  Is  the  result  of 
thorough  study  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  which  was 
and  still  is  seriously  concerned  about 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  administra- 
tive decisions  where  there  is  an  adversary 
proceeding.  After  long  study  find  due 
deliberation,  they  finally  conclude<t  that 
this  was  the  best  approach. 

This  bill  eliminates  secrecy  and  re- 
quires the  spreading  on  the  record  of  all 
representations.  This  would  more  ef- 
fectively eliminate  ex  parte  representa- 
tions. By  following  this  line  of  approach 
rather  than  strict  prohibition,  it  deals 
with  the  very  difficult  question  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  who 
feel  that  on  behalf  of  constituents  they 
are  properly  required  to  make  represen- 
tations. 

Therefore,  rather  than  prohibit  such 
representations,  this  bill  simply  requires 
that  they  be  spread  on  the  record  so 
that  all  parties  may  have  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  a  representation  has  been 
made.  This  gives  all  parties  equal  oppor- 
tuni^  and  preserves  by  elimination  of 
secrecy  the  integrity  of  the  decision. 

Earlier  this  session  we  passed  the  free- 
dom of  information  bill  which  insures 
ready  access  to  the  public  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  agency  files.  This  bill 
would  Insure  that  those  flies  are  com- 
plete. 

I  urge  that  committee  consideration  of 
this  bill  begin  at  once,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  session.  The 
questions  of  ethics  and  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  is  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  maintaining  the  public's  con- 
fidence and  the  integrity  of  our  institu- 
tions. This  bill  which  establishes  a 
guideline  for  actions  by  Members  o:f  Con- 
gress in  dealing  with  regulatory  agencies 
Is  one  more  fundamental  step  ta  this 
I»x>ce88. 

Many  in  the  OongresB  have  for  a  long 
time  spoken  out  strongly  in  support  of 


the  need  for  higher  standards  of  conduct 
within  the  Government.  Too  often  those 
voices  have  been  drowned  out  by  the 
deafening  roars  of  silent  apathy. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  speak  out  once  and  for  all  with 
a  strong  clear  voice  by  establishing  firm 
standards  of  conduct  which  apply 
equally  to  all. 


ANTIPOVERTY    PROGRAM    SHOXJLD 
BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There   was  no   objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
abolishing  the  so-called  antipoverty 
program.  It  is  one  of  the  worst,  mis- 
managed extravagant,  and  wasteful 
Federal  programs  that  has  come  to  my 
attention  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

The  wrong  people  are  siphoning  off  the 
taxpayers'  money  and  I  believe  that  If 
our  folks  back  home  knew  what  had 
really  happened  in  this  program  they 
would  rise  up  in  anger  and  demand  the 
termination  of  this  iniquitous,  spend- 
thrift w&ste  of  the  taxpayers  money.  In 
my  opinion,  this  program  has  failed 
wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

We  need  to  adopt  a  different  approach, 
a  program  which  meets  the  needs  of  the 
poverty  stricken.  We  need  to  cast  aside 
this  cruel  hoax  which  has  held  out  hope 
for  those  actually  in  need  but  who  have 
never  been  reached.  It  is  shot  through 
with  waste,  extravagance,  inefficiency, 
and  cynical  disregard  of  the  poor. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  help  the  poor  and  oppressed  at  any 
time  and  I  am  ready  to  act  against 
poverty  whenever  a  workable  program  is 
devised,  but  we  are  not  asked  here  to 
support  some  new  and  promising  plan 
to  relieve  or  eliminate  poverty;  we  ars 
asked  to  support  a  program  which  has 
been  tried  and  proven  ineffective,  waste- 
ful, and  even  corrupt. 

We  know  that  tax  money  was  squan- 
dered in  rental  and  renovation  of  a  Job 
Corps  center  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  we 
know  of  costs  of  $39,205  for  each  of  42 
graduates  produced  1  year  at  the  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  women's  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter; I  personally  know  of  ofOdals  in  the 
poverty  program  whose  attitude  toward 
the  poor  is  nothing  short  ef  cynical;  we 
know  of  so  many  things  wrong  with  the 
poverty  program  that  I  could  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  citing  instances  of  mis- 
management and  ineffectiveness. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  pay  more  money 
for  more  mismanagement.  I  can  find  no 
safeguards  against  waste  and  mis- 
management in  this  bUl;  I  can  find  no 
correctives  for  the  many  abuses  which 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

I  have  a  duty  to  speak  for  both  the 
have's  and  the  have  not's  in  opposing 
this  measure.  Nothing  has  aroused  the 
wDiklngman  more  this  year  than  to 
learn  that  his  hard-earned  money  Is 
passed  out  lavishly  to  no  effective  end. 


Nothing  has  disappointed  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  more  than  to  be  told  a 
billion  dollars  would  be  spent  to  relieve 
their  distress  and  then  to  find  that  most 
of  the  money  went  into  the  pockets  of 
bureaucrats  and  people  of  influence 
rather  than  into  the  hands  of  the  truly 
deserving. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  greatest 
poverty  areas  in  the  coimtry  is  to  be 
found  in  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. There  are  alternatives.  There 
are  programs  already  provided  for  by  law 
which  will  do  much  of  what  this  program 
promised  to  do.  With  what  we  know  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  economic  dis- 
tress in  various  areas  of  our  coimtry,  we 
can  devise  new  programs  which  can  help 
our  poor  people,  and  I  am  ready  to  sup- 
port a  proper  program  that  promises 
to  be  effective. 

This  program  is  not  the  only  answer  to 
poverty;  it  is  not  even  a  good  answer. 
To  continue  this  sort  of  thing  will  pre- 
vent development  of  a  measure  which  will 
work,  and  on  that  basis,  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  Join  me  in  defeating  this  bill. 


CINdNNAH  COMBATS  CRIME 

Mr.    CLANCY.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  for- 
mation last  week  by  the  Cincinnati  City 
Council  of  a  special  committee  on  crime. 
Proposed  by  Cotmcilman  John  Held,  the 
creation  of  this  conunlttee  was  unani- 
mously approved  1^  the  Cincinnati  Gty 
Coimcll. 

Its  piirpose  is  to  conduct  an  immediate 
detailed  and  in-depth  investigation  and 
analysis  of  all  aspects  of  public  safety  in 
Cincinnati,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
prevalence  and  increase  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence and  of  traffic  law  violations.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  a  local  government 
has  launched  an  Investigation  of  crime 
in  such  depth,  and  I  heartily  support  and 
commend  the  move. 

Public  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
on  October  7,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings,  the  cc«nmittee  will  present 
its  findings  and  reconunendations  for 
corrective  measures  to  the  full  council. 
Ebcperts  in  all  fields  of  public  safety  will 
be  called  upon  to  testify,  beginning  with 
Cincinnati  Safety  Director  Henry  Sand- 
man. 

Due  to  its  competent  and  efficient  po- 
lice force,  Clndtmati  has  been  relatively 
free  of  violent  crime  and  gang  warfare  in 
the  past.  However,  recent  figures  show 
that  criminal  offenses  against  persons  in 
Cincinnati  increased  14.4  iiercent  for  the 
first  8  months  of  this  year  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1965.  PuriJiermore, 
total  major  crimes  in  all  categories  show 
an  overall  increase  of  10.8  percent  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1966. 

It  is  clear  that  the  increase  of  crime  in 
our  metropolitan  areas  is  fast  reaching 


emergency  proportions,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati City  Council  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  supplementing  concern  over  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate  vrith  pnimpt  action  aimed 
at  substantially  reducing  the  number  of 
crimes  committed.  The  formation  of  the 
special  crime  conunlttee  is  proof  that 
Cincinnati  will  not  tolerate  large-scale 
crime  and  readily  accepts  the  responsi- 
bility of  insuring  the  safety  of  her  citi- 
zens. It  is  my  hope  that  other  cities  will 
follow  the  fine  example  set  by  Cincinnati 
and  initiate  similar  stil^les. 

I  am  inserting  In  the  Recobo  a  pcutlcu- 
larly  enlightening  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star  on  Wednesday,  September  21,  1966, 
entitled  "We  Must  Kjaep  This  A  Safe 
City."  I  would  also  like  to  Include  a 
September  24  article  by  Sharon  Moloney 
from  the  same  newspaper  describing 
vividly  the  concern  oi  Greater  Cindn- 
natians  over  crimes  ol|  violence  and  re- 
lating the  appalling  e^periaices  of  sev- 
eral individuals. 

I  have  arranged  a  meeting  tomorrow 
between  the  FBI,  monbers  of  the  com- 
mittee and  other  inte^ted  citizens.  I 
urge  the  cooperation  oif  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Hamilton  County  in  the 
forthcoming  investigation  and  respect- 
fully request  that  they  too  Join  in  seek- 
ing the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  FBI. 

The  articles  referre4  to  follow: 
IFrom  the   Cincinnati  i^t   &  Times-Star, 
Sept.  ai.  1966] 
Wk  Mtjst  Keep  THi$  a  Sate  Citt 

The  Cincinnati  we  knjaw  has  been  a  city 
where  the  average  cltlzeii  has  felt  safe  going 
about  his  business,  at  1^  home  or  on  the 
streets. 

We  have  had  spectaculbz'  crimes,  of  course, 
but  never  has  there  b0«n  any  widespread 
feeling  of  Insecurity,  or  IfBar  that  anyone  of 
ui  might  be  pounced  upon  by  hoodlums  in 
tbe  streets.  The  usual  burglaries  or  stlckups 
occurred  In  the  past,  b^t  not  the  Und  of 
mugging  and  acts  of  setfieless  violence  and 
vandalism  that  are  happening  now. 

And  such  crimes,  whether  by  two  or  six  or  a 
crowd,  are  occurring  at  fib  alarming  rate,  as 
every  newspaper  reader  Icnovre.  The  penal- 
ties slapped  upon  the  hoodlums  by  the  local 
courts  have  been  heavy.  These  penalties  \in- 
doubtedly  have  put  the  ;fear  of  the  law  mto 
some — but  the  violence  goes  on. 

Councilman  Held  proposes  that  we  try 
harder,  that  we  use  out  wlte  to  find  more 
effective  methods  and,  when  those  methods 
are  adopted,  to  back  the  law  with  citizen  co- 
operation (getting  Involved)  and  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  more  tax  moaey  for  our  safety. 

Nobody  likes  the  thought  of  paying  more 
taxes,  but  If  we  do  not  guarantee  reason- 
able security  of  life  and  j)toperty  In  our  com- 
munity, we  have  failed  in  the  first  purpose 
of  govenunent. 

This  city  has  been  ge^rally  free  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  gang  warfare,  thanl«  to  an 
efficient  police  force  and  a  strong  public 
opinion  that  did  not  believe  a  dty  should 
tolerate  a  "criminal  area"  any  more  than  it 
should  tolerate  a  10  per  cent  rake-off  to  get 
things  done  by  City  Hall. 

Whatever  steps  the  city  and  Its  police  take 
In  an  accelerated  effort  to  crack  down  on  the 
breed  of  criminals  who  attack  on  the  street 
and  break  into  homes,  these  steps  are  not 
likely  to  work  overnight  miracles. 

We  see  no  reason  for  pushing  a  panic  but- 
ton. We  see  every  reaaon  for  giving  safety 
of  the  people  real  prloctty  wltH  determina- 
tion to  stop  this  boQdlumism  beforv  It 
"takes  charge"  of  the  dty. 

There  will  be  crime  unMl  we  get  the  perfect 
•odety,  but  this  coouniialty  must  not,  and 


wUI  not,  let  the  hoodlums  run  wild.  We 
have  had  reasonable  security  of  our  persons 
and  homes.  We  do  not  want  to  be  In  such 
a  state  of  fear  that  we  cower  behind  locked 
doors  at  night,  afraid  to  step  out  after  s\m- 
down. 

I<et's  make  up  our  minds  now  that's  not 
the  way  It  Is  going  to  be,  whatever  the  cost 
In  money  or  In  our  time  and  our  co-opera- 
tion. 

[From   the   Cincinnati   Poet   &  Times-Star, 

Sept.  24,  1966] 
Mant    LETTzas    Describe    Street    Terror — 

Residents  Sat  Courts  Too  Easy  on  Teen 

Oangs 

(By  Sharon  Moloney) 

A  Cincinnati  woman  describes  how  she 
frantically  ran  red  lights  to  attract  help  dur- 
ing a  terrifying,  high-speed  chase  by  a  car- 
load of  young  thugs. 

Another  tell  show  she  was  terrorized  by 
a  gang  of  teenagers  who  surrounded  her  car 
and  began  rocking  and  beating  It. 

A  third  said  her  seventh  grade  son  narrow- 
ly escaped  Injury,  and  poesible  death,  when 
somebody  shot  at  his  school  bus. 

"It  broke  two  windows,"  the  boy  said,  "and 
the  bullet  went  right  past  my  face." 

"Dear  Ood,  this  boy  Is  mine,"  the  woman 
wrote  In  a  letter  to  CouncUman  John  Held 
and  the  city's  crime  committee.  "He  Is  rough 
and  tough;  a  student  and  a  nice  kid.  Please 
protect  hlin.  I  will  gladly  send  him  on  canoe 
trips,  shooting  raplda  for  200  miles  and  let 
him  learn  to  be  a  man  ...  let  him  play  foot- 
ball and  take  his  lumps  with  proper  equip- 
ment. 

"But  do  I  have  to  pray  he  won't  get  klUed 
at  school?" 

The  woman  Is  one  of  scores  of  Individual 
Clnclnnatlans  who  have  written  In  their 
firm  support  of  Council's  crime  Investigation 
and  Councilman  Held's  proposal  for  an  "aU 
out  war  on  crimes  of  violence." 

The  letters  have  come  from  all  over  the 
city.  They  describe  muggings,  beatings  and 
gang  violence  In  the  streets  from  Price  Hill 
and  Western  HUls  to  Avondale  and  Hyde 
Park. 

The  letters  make  It  plain  that  Clnclnnatlans 
are  deeply  concerned  with  rising  crime  and 
violence.  And  they  are  angry.  They  are 
fed  up  with  what  they  believe  Is  too  lenient 
treatment  of  law  breakers.  Almost  without 
exception,  they  call  for  stronger  laws,  strong- 
er enforcement  and  stronger  punishment — 
particularly   In   the   cases    of   Juveniles. 

"The  current  Idea  that  police  and  pub- 
lic 'can't  touch  me — I'm  a  Juvenile" — has 
to  be  changed,"  one  man  wrote.  "As  long 
as  they  run  around  In  packs  and  carry  knives 
and  chains  and  beat  up  on  Innocent  peo- 
ple. It's  time  that  this  be  changed  so  some- 
one can  touch  them — but  good." 

People  reconunended  harsher  piinlshment 
for  Juveniles — from  permitting  teachers 
to  spank  students  to  providing  stlffer  Jail 
terms,  and  fewer  probations.  Several  rec- 
ommended fines  for  parents  of  delinquents. 

One  man  suggested  a  strong  new  law  di- 
rected specifically  at  youth  gang  violence 
and  providing  for  "severe  ptinlshment  for  the 
ones  Involved  In  second  or  third  assaults 
and  destruction  of  property.  Treating  them 
as  Individual  Juveniles,  with  a  scolding, 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  answer." 

The  letter  writers  without  exception  sym- 
pathized with  police,  favored  more  and  blgh- 
er-pald  police  officers  and  heaped  most  of 
the  blame  for  the  crime  Increase  on  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  "have  shackled 
police,"  too  lenient  Judges  and  even  law- 
yers. 

"If  a  policeman  so  much  as  touches  one 
of  these  Juvenile  thugs  some  lawyer  wlU 
yell  paiiC9  brutality,"  one  woman  wrote 
angrily. 

Another  man  wrote,  "We  should  Judg*  dif- 
ferent crimes  on  their  merits  In  the  courts, 
either  guilty  or  not  guUty.  and  quit  the  petty 


practice  of  freeing  a  criminal  because  some 
form  was  vmtten  In  blue  Ink  when  It  should 
have  been  black — another  lawyer  Joke." 

One  Hyde  Park  woman  cited  five  separate 
Incidents  of  violence  which  she  and  her 
family  had  either  seen  or  been  Involved  In 
In  less  than  a  year.  These  Included  prowlers 
at  the  home,  a  child  beaten  up  In  a  school 
washroom  and  another  child  the  woman  saw 
being  beaten  by  an  older  man  who  had 
made  homosexual  advances  to  the  chUd. 

"The  case  (against  the  older  man)  was 
heard,  and  he  admitted  to  the  charge  of  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor." 
the  woman  said.  "The  end  result?"  He  was 
walking  the  streets  'on  probation'  the  next 
day.  You  wonder  why  you  see  defeat  In  the 
officer's  eyes?  I  don't.  Check  this  man's 
(the  child  molester)  record.  It  reads  Uke 
'who's  going  to  commit  the  next  mass  mur- 
der.' " 

"Let's  put  some  laws  In  that  protect  this 
city,"  she  said.  "Make  the  laws  tough.  And 
use  them  to  their  full  advantage.  Or  shaU 
we  carry  our  own  guns?  I  say  no.  We 
should  double  the  action  all  the  way — double 
the  police  force,  double  their  pay.  double 
the  laws.  Do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Innocent  and  that  Includes  police 
officers." 


VIETNAM  CONFERENCE  IN  MANILA 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtxn 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Presi- 
dent— and  the  leaders  of  other  govern- 
ments lending  military  and  economic 
support  to  the  VletJiamese  people — ^wlll 
soon  be  meeting  in  the  Philippines. 

We  all  look  forward,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
results  of  that  Conference.  And  we  wish 
the  participants  well. 

In  this  connection,  I  noted  with  in- 
terest the  results  yesterday  by  Senator 
Javits,  of  New  York.  He  said  some  nice 
things  about  the  coming  Conference. 

Then,  he  said  that  he  hoped  it  would 
produce  more  thsm  the  meeting  of  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese  leaders  at  Honolulu 
in  February. 

I  am  pumled  by  the  Senator's  remarks. 

I  wonder  if  he  has  looked  at  the  record. 

I  wonder  if  he  has  compared  the 
promises  of  the  Honolulu  Conference 
with  the  performance  of  the  Americans 
and  the  Vietnamese  in  the  shcnt  time 
since  that  meeting. 

I  commend  to  his  reading  the  44- 
page  report  on  Vietnamese  development 
prepared  for  the  President  by  Robert 
Komer,  his  special  assistant  for  noiunlll- 
tary  programs  in  Vietnam. 

Honolulu  held  out  the  promise  of 
progress  on  the  iralltical  front. 

The  result:  an  election  law  was  writ- 
ten; elections  were  held — in  which  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
cast  bidlots;  and  an  Assembly  to  write  a 
constitution  is  already  meetii^  in  Saigon. 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  made  a 
promise.    And  it  kept  that  promise. 

Steps  to  combat  inflation  were 
promised  at  Honolulu. 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  devalued 
its  currency  by  50  percent. 

Taxes  were  raised. 

Port  congestion  was  mt  <nd  the 
volume  of  Imports  doubled. 
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The  cost-of-living  Index  has  stopped 
rising — and  the  money  supply  In  circula- 
tion has  drcvped. 

A  promise  was  made — and  kept. 

New  efforts  to  bring  the  Vletcong  to 
the  Government  side  were  made  at 
Honolulu. 

As  a  result,  more  than  12,000  Vletcong 
had  moved  to  the  Government  side — and 
are  being  cared  for.  More  surrendered 
In  7  months  than  In  all  of  1965. 

So  action  followed  promise. 

Si)eclal  help  to  rural  areas  was 
promised. 

EHectrlc  power  has  begim  to  flow  to  the 
homes  of  144,000  Vietnamese  fanners. 
New  credit  arrangements  have  been 
made.  The  supply  of  fertilizers  and  tools 
has  Increased. 

Another  promise — and  more  perform- 
ance. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
pledges  of  Honolulu  and  the  performance 
record  of  the  few  intervening  months. 

Ijet  me  say  merely  that  it  is  not  Just  a 
good  record — it  Is  an  amazing  record. 

If  the  RilUpplnes  meeting  next 
month  produces  as  much — we  and  the 
Vietnamese  and  all  free  men  can  be 
grateful. 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
myremsj'ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Monday 
night,  during  a  debate  in  Hudson,  N.Y., 
my  Republican  opponent,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Jr.,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  pro- 
posed that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  make  a  pilgrimage  to  France  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  President  Charles  de 
Oaulle  as  a  mediator  in  the  Vietnam 
cocifllct. 

He  further  stated  that  the  United 
States  should  "stop  doing  things  to  irri- 
tate De  Gaulle,"  whom  he  considered  of 
stature  equal  to  Winston  Churchill, 
Konrad  Adenauer,  and  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

I  am  thoroughly  appalled  by  this  sug- 
gestion to  rely  upon  President  de  Oaulle, 
of  all  people,  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
In  Vietnam.  I  consider  President  de 
Gaulle  to  be  thoroughly  unqualified  to 
mediate  the  peaceful  settlement  of  any- 
thing, anywhere  in  the  world. 

Since  he  became  President  of  France 
in  1958  that  coimtry  has  followed  a  for- 
eign policy,  conceived  and  directed  by  De 
Gaulle,  that  has  been  consistently  anti- 
American,  anti-British,  and  anti-Com- 
mon Market.  He  has  personally  at- 
tempted to  move  France  away  from  her 
Western  allies  into  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence. This  policy  has  resulted  In 
the  French  refusal  to  admit  Britain  to 
the  European  Common  Market.  And  It 
has  resulted  in  the  disruption  of  progress 
by  the  Common  Market  on  virtually 
everything. 

In  addition,  De  Gaulle  has  wrecked 
NATO  by  removing  his  troops  and  refus- 
ing to  have  NATO  troops  or  headquarters 


on  French  soil.  He  has  also  refused  to 
pay  the  French  share  of  expenses  for 
peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Congo 
and  elsewhere  because  he  felt  that  keep- 
ing peace  in  these  areas  was  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  France.  Are  these  the 
actions  of  a  man  of  peace?  Is  this  the 
kind  of  a  man  who  can  mediate  a  peace- 
ful settlement  in  Vietnam? 

What  is  even  more  dangerous  for  the 
longnm  peace  of  the  world  is  President 
de  Gaulle's  belligerent  attitude  toward 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1962  and 
his  flat  refusal  to  sign  that  treaty.  Red 
China  is  the  only  other  power  that  has 
refused  to  sign  this,  the  first  encouraging 
step  toward  controlling  nuclear  weapcms 
and  their  proliferation  that  the  world 
has  seen. 

In  addition  to  the  Incredible  creden- 
tials, De  Gaulle  has  methodically  sought 
to  weaken  the  friendly  relations  that 
have  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  France  since  the  days  of  LaFayette. 
Why,  more  American  dead  lie  buried 
imder  French  soil  than  are  burled  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  He  has  at- 
tempted to  wreck  this  friendship  through 
his  consistently  hostile  anti-American 
statements.  Further,  by  demanding 
gold  in  return  for  dollars,  he  has  reduced 
U.S.  reserves  of  gold  and  weakened  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  and  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  criticism, 
however,  is  the  record  of  French  actions 
in  southeast  Asia.  For  years  the  French 
attempted  to  hold  onto  their  colonies 
while  more  foresighted  nations  like 
Britain  were  building  a  civil  service  and 
training  local  people  in  the  methods  of 
democratic  government.  France  did 
none  of  this.  After  this  deplorable 
performance  and  after  losing  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia,  President  de  Oaulle 
gratuitously  suggested  in  Cambodia  Just 
2  we^s  ago  that  the  United  States 
should  simply  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Fish's  suggestion  leaves  me 
aghast.  If  there  is  any  one  man  who  is 
least  qualified  to  mediate  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  it  is 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  Can  any  res[>onsible 
candidate  for  the  ofQce  of  U.S.  Congress- 
man  in  good  faith  make  such  a  danger- 
ous suggestion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Mr.  Ford, 
if  this  suggestion  is  something  that 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  dreamed  up  all  by 
himself,  or  if  this  is  the  official  policy  of 
the  Republican  Par^? 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  general  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  during  the  debate 
today. 

The  8PE:aker  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADMITTINO  RED  CHINA  TO 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  msy 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  resd  confusion  on  what  the  Gov- 
enmient  is  going  to  do  about  admitting 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  told  a 
Hoiise  subcoDunlttee  last  March: 

Today  we  and  Peking  are  as  far  apart  on 
matters  of  fundamental  poUcy  as  we  were  IT 
years  ago. 

He  added: 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  a  shift  or  easing  ol 
Peking's  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
or  of  Its  bellicose  doctrines  or  world  revo- 
lution. 

But  Ambassador  Goldberg  said  just  the 
other  day: 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  view  of  what 
our  attitude  will  be  at  the  next  General  As- 
sembly. 

This  was  Just  after  a  long  conference 
with  President  Johnson.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  also  told  a  National  Press  Club 
audience: 

This  administration  Is  anxious  to  have 
Communist  China  Join  the  mainstream  or 
the  International  community. 

I  have  written  the  White  House  asking 
which  Presidential  spokesman  we  can 
believe.  Every  newspaper  reader  knows 
Communists  are  fighting  today  in  Red 
China.  Are  we  going  to  help  them  save 
themselves?  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  admitting  Red  China — which  is  re- 
sponsible for  50,000  American  dead  in 
Korea  and  for  Americans  being  killed  In 
Vietnam  today — to  an  organization  sup- 
posedly dedicated  to  maintaining  peace. 


SECRETARY     OF     THE     TREASURY 
FOWLER'S  SPEECH  TO  IMF-IBRD 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Fowler,  speaking 
this  morning  to  the  1966  joint  meetings 
of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, made  a  powerful  and  persua- 
sive statement  on  the  Importance  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  moving  for- 
ward toward  the  critically  Important  goal 
of  International  monetary  reform.  I 
will  ask  that  the  entire  text  of  the  Secre- 
tary's speech  be  Included  in  the  Record 
after  my  remarks  here,  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  three  salient  points  that  the 
Secretary  made: 

First,  he  Issued  a  strong  challenge  to 
the  surpl\is  countries  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  achieving  balance-of- 
payments  equilibrium. 

Second,  he  made  crystal  clear  that  the 
UB.  balance-of -payments  deficit  Is  due 


largely  to  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 

of  the  war  in  ^^etnam.  ' 

Third,  he  emphasized  that  the  fimda- 
mental  reason,  underlying  the  superfi- 
cial explanations  most  people  give  for  in- 
creasing international  liquidity,  is  the 
combined  effect  of  the  |  startling  rate  of 
population  growth  together  with  the 
leaping  growth  in  oil?  scientific  and 
technological  capacity  to  produce  and 
transport.  This  is  a  point  which  has 
been  In  the  forefront  eft  my  own  think- 
ing for  a  long  time  biit  which  I  have 
never  before  seen  giiven  recognition, 
much  less  emphasis,  by  ^  influential  and 
powerful  a  world  figuraas  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  tenited  States. 

Full  text  of  Secretaryi  Fowler's  speech 
follows:  I 

Statement  by  the  Hoi^Orable  Hxnbt  H. 
Fowler,  Secretakt  op  Ii^e  Treasubt  akd 
Governor  op  the  FtJND  And  Bank  pob  the 
Untted  States,  at  the  Fund's  Annual 
Discttssion  I 

I  give  you  my  country'^  heartiest  welcome 
as  we  meet  together  agam  to  consider  the 
vital  work  of  the  Interpatlonal  Monetary 
Fund.    We  are  honored  by  your  presence. 

lu  their  1966  Annual  R^wrt.  the  Executive 
Directors  report  on  the  stl-engthenlng  of  the 
Fund  m  the  past  year.  THe  Fund's  resources 
have  now  been  raised  to  over  $20  billion  as 
the  result  of  global  and  sejiectlve  Increases  in 
quotas.  Diulng  the  past  3f4ar,  a  decision  was 
made  to  renew  the  Generjl  Arrangements  to 
Borrow.  These  Arrangeinents  have  again 
been  utilized  for  the  spJEcial  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed  and  have  helped 
the  Fund  meet  record  drajwing  requirements 
by  Its  members.  i 

The  United  States  fully  itipports  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Executlv4  Directors  to  Im- 
prove the  Fund's  special  ]  Compensatory  Fi- 
nancing facility,  under  wilch  drawings  may 
be  made  to  meet  shortfalls!  hi  export  earnings. 

But  our  focus  at  these  Annual  Meetings 
must  be  on  meeting  f  uturfe  challenges  rather 
than  past  accomplishments. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  upim  this  same  occa- 
sion last  year,  I  closed  with  a  plea  that  we 
lift  our  eyes  from  our  dally  tasks  long  enough 
to  catch  sight  of  the  broafl  outlines  of  what 
we  who  are  associated  In;  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  are  seeking  to  create :  a  world 
monetary  structure  strong  enough,  flexible 
enough,  and  with  growth  jiotentials  adequate 
to  the  building  of  a  Qteater  Society  of 
Nations.  I 

This  vision  of  a  Qreaterj  Society  of  Nations 
places  three  principal  reqtilrements  upon  us 
In  the  year  ahead:  I 

First,  It  calls  for  acceptance  of  a  wider, 
deeper,  more  generally  shared  effort  in  the 
field  of  International  aoonomlc  develop- 
ment— to  flU  the  crucial  finance  gap — the 
difference  between  the  capf  tal  available  to  aU 
of  us  and  (he  capacity  ptf  the  developing 
countries  to  use  Increasing  amounts  of  capi- 
tal effectively  and  projuctlvely — so  elo- 
quenUy  expressed  by  President  Woods  In  his 
notable  address  earlier  in  this  Meeting. 

In  his  Pebmary  1  Message  to  Congress  on 
^w^lgn  Aid,  President  Johnson,  anticipating 
tWs  call,  clearly  stated  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  saying: 

"T  propose  that  the  United  States — ^In  ways 
consistent  with  Its  balance  of  payments  pol- 
icy—increase Its  contributions  to  multilater- 
al lending  institutions,  pwticularly  the  In- 
t«rnatlonal  Development  Association.  These 
■Jicreases  will  b«  conditional  upon  ap- 
propriate rises  In  contributions  from  other 
JneniberB.  We  are  prepared  immediately  to 
wpport  negotiations  leading  to  agreements 
01  this  nature  for  subml^ion  to  the  Con- 
pew.  We  urge  other  advajiced  nations  to 
Join  US  In  supporting  ihls  fcork." 


I  have  already  made  proposals  to  this  end 
In  a  speech  at  Granada,  Spain  earlier  this 
year  and  my  colleague.  Secretary  George  Ball, 
will   develop    this    topic   In   his    address. 

Second,  the  vision  of  a  Greater  Society  of 
Nations  calls  for  the  successful  negotiation 
In  the  year  ahead  of  a  specific  contingency 
plan  for  Improved  and  expanded  Internation- 
al monetary  arrangements — arrangements 
with  more  depth,  more  span,  and  more  flexi- 
bility, arrangements  that  would  build  Into 
our  International  monetary  system  a  means 
to  provide  world  liquidity  consonant  with 
the  world's  ability  to  use  reserves  construc- 
tively.   I  shall  expand  on  this  point  later. 

Third,  the  vision  of  a  Greater  Society  of 
Nations  summons  tis  to  tasks  of  national  and 
International  cooperation  and  development 
so  far-reaching  that  they  require  the  full 
and  efficient  use  of  our  human  talent  and 
our  material  resources.  We  are  facing  a  pe- 
riod In  the  world's  history  when  the  nimier- 
ous  and  pressing  demands  for  both  national 
effort  and  International  economic  coopera- 
tion wUl  reach  new  heights. 

The  United  States  regards  the  year  ahead 
as  a  hinge  for  opening  the  door  to  a  better 
future,  as  the  strong  nations,  the  old  and 
the  emerging,  seize  their  Joint  opportunities 
to  deal  constructively  with  their  Joint  prob- 
lems, without  being  haunted  by  the  past  or 
confounded  by  the  present.  I  commend  for 
your  consideration  the  sense  of  urgency 
and  analysis  so  well  expressed  in  a  Report 
Issued  within  the  month  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Exchange  and  Payments 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  This  Report  Is  en- 
titled "Twenty  Years  After:  An  Appeal  for 
the  Renewal  of  International  Economic  Co- 
operation on  a  Grand  Scale." 

Without  passing  upon  the  particular  pro- 
cedures proposed  In  that  Report,  there  can 
be  no  question  concerning  the  Tightness  of 
the  emphasis  and  urgency  expressed  In  the 
following  words: 

"The  world  Is  In  trouble — deep  trouble — 
In  at  least  five  different  areas  of  economic 
negotiation  and  policy:  trade;  aid  to  less 
developed  countries;  maintaining  a  balance 
in  International  payments;  International 
monetary  reform;  and  malntenace  of  stable 
price  levels  in  economies  marked  by  full  em- 
ployment and  rapid  economic  growth." 

We  In  the  United  States  are  proud  of  our 
Initiatives  and  national  contribution  in  the 
last  twenty  years  In  these  areas.  We  be- 
lieve their  spirit,  their  motivation  and  their 
scale  serve  to  give  a  measure  of  what  must 
exemplify  the  role,  not  Just  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  other  nations  Individually  as 
they  regain  and  achieve  strength  and  stature, 
and  of  our  family  of  free  nations  all  together, 
if  international  economic  and  .financial  co- 
operation Is  to  assimie  ever  greater  dimen- 
sions that  are  required  for  the  last  half  of 
this  century. 

We  call  upon  nations — those  that  are  now 
strong  and  those  that  are  rapidly  emerging — 
to  Join  us  in  a  renewed  effort  that  wlU  make 
the  year  ahead  a  notable  beginning. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  specific  ways 
In  which  we  may  move  toward  a  better  world 
economy. 

strengtheninc  trx  aojttbtmxmt  process 

I  caU  your  attention  to  the  Report  of 
Working  Party  Three  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  and 
to  the  discussion  In  the  Report  of  the  Depu- 
ties of  the  Group  of  Ten  countries  of  the  need 
for  Improvement  In  our  adjustment  process, 
and  the  concern  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  with  the  effective  operation  of  th« 
adjustment  mechanism. 

Each  of  these  reports  recognizes  that  the 
adjustment  process  needs  to  be  Improved  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  adjustment  should 
fall  upon  both  deficit  and  surplus  countries. 

Deficit  countries  must  make  full  efforts 
to  hftlance  their  payments  positions  through 


appropriate  poUcy  mixes — depending  pri- 
marily upon  flAcal  and  monetary  policy  to 
achieve  svistalnable  equilibrium.  Surplus 
countries  must  employ  their  surpluses  or 
bold  them  In  forms  that  are  consonant  with 
the  International  Interest,  taking  measures 
which  will  permit  the  adjustment  policies 
adopted  by  deficit  countries  to  work. 

It  Is  neither  the  course  of  national  eco- 
nomic wisdom  nor  of  international  coopera- 
tion for  surplus  countries  to  use  their  capital 
markets  as  Instruments  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  gold  and  other  reserves  beyond  their 
needs.  Rather  they  should  liberalize  them — 
to  facilitate  capital  export  and  for  the  finance 
of  increased  development  assistance  through 
the  International  Institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank  and  its  sister  banks. 

Should  this  not  be  done  by  the  surplxu 
countries  and  should  they  not  also  UberaUze 
trade  restrictions,  the  deficit  countries — 
after  making  appropriate  \ise  of  policies  to 
achieve  equilibrium — may  be  forced.  In  the 
event  such  poUcles  are  not  fully  effective,  to 
adopt  either  overly  severe  domestic  measures 
or  to  apply  unduly  restrictive  trade,  capital 
and  assistance  policies.  These  are  not  only 
difficult  choices — they  hurt  the  world 
economy. 

I^t  us  apply  these  principles  of  adjustment 
to  the  problem  of  development  finance. 
Hoiwever  excellent  our  development  assistance 
Intentions,  our  ability  to  realize  them  wlU 
be  lessened  if  due  attention  is  not  paid  to 
the  need  to  finance  assistance  In  ways  that 
are  consistent  with  balance  of  payments 
positions. 

In  considering  the  extension  of  resources 
by  the  Industrialized  countries  to  the  devel- 
oping countries,  there  is  a  tendency  to  think 
of  the  donors  as  surplus  countries  and  the 
recipients  as  deficit  countries.  This  Is  not 
always  the  case.  Among  the  capital  expend 
Ing  countries  there  are  countries  with  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  and  countries  with 
balance  of  payments  surplvjses.  Futher, 
these  positions  change  from  time  to  time. 

It  should  remain  clear  that  the  amount 
of  assistance  extended  by  donor  countries 
should  be  determined  by  their  capacities  to 
give  assistance.  However,  In  seeking  to  In- 
crease these  amounts  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  developing  countries,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  positions  of  particular 
donor  countries  must  be  taken  Into  acco\mt. 

The  most  desirable  way  to  reconcile  these 
objectives  would  be  for  donor  coimtries  with 
balance  of  payments  surpluses  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  any  requirements  that  the  financ- 
ing which  they  provide  be  linked  to  pro 
curement  in  their  markets.  In  extreme 
cases,  surplus  countries  might  even  require 
that  their  financing  be  used  for  procurement 
In  other  countries.  Surplus  countries  might 
also  take  steps  to  enlarge  greatly  the  access 
of  International  lending  Institutions  to  their 
domestic  capital  markets. 

Deficit  donor  countries  have  to  safeguard 
their  balance  of  payments  position  whUe 
continuing  to  extend  amounts  of  assistance 
commensurate  with  the  broad  criteria  of  ald- 
glvlng.  It  shoTild  be  possible  for  us  to  devise 
imaginative  methods  to  achieve  this  dual 
objective  of  increased  aid  and  protection  of 
balance  of  payments,  and  to  this  end  we 
would  welcome  discussion  among  donor 
countries  and  with  the  International  finan- 
cial institutions. 

RATIONALIZING   CAPITAL   OUTPLOWS 

The  Recommendations  of  a  Task  Force  of 
the  U.S.  Government  that  I  was  privileged  to 
head  In  1963  Included  the  foUowlng: 

"The  (United  States)  should,  through 
appropriate  International  bodies,  particu- 
larly the  OECD,  advocate  the  step-by-step 
relaxation  of  monetary,  legal.  Institutional, 
and  administrative  restrictions  on  capital 
movements,  together  with  other  actions  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  breadth  and  efficiency 
of  Free  World  capital  markets." 
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TJBfortunAtcly.  lo  UtU«  progreas  has  thus 
far  boon  nuule  In  this  area  tbat  the  TTnlted 
8ta«M  la  f  orcod  to  aak  American  tMuoka  and 
corpontlona  to  reatrlet  their  foreign  Inveat- 
ment. 

We  still  find  among  the  moat  highly  de- 
veloped ooimtrles  of  the  world  a  wldeapread 
dealre  to  run  current  aooount  aurplusea  &!• 
tho^ig*»  theee  same  oountrlea  are  not  pre- 
pared to  supply  capital  net  to  the  world  on 
the  scale  that  Is  required  to  finance  these 
export  nirpluses.  Many  of  the  problema  we 
face  arise  from  this  simple  fact. 

We  expect  that  the  OBCD  wUl  Issue  ahorUy 
a  blueprint  for  progress  In  Improving  coital 
markets  abroad.  We  are  also  confident  that, 
once  the  way  U  pointed,  the  OBCD  wUl 
establish  procedures  to  asalst  In  the  tranala- 
tlon  of  plans  into  action.  We  can  lot*  for- 
ward to  a  meaningful  Improvement  In  for- 
eign capital  markets  that  In  t\im  will  reduce 
the  need  f  ot  restraining  measures  on  our  part 
to  guard  against  overdependence  upon  XTJ8. 
capital. 

COOKDINATINO   NATIONAL  WITH   n*T«ENATIOlfAt 
POUCT 

It  U  the  responslbUlty  of  every  nation  so  to 
conduct  its  Internal  affairs  as  to  avoid  weak- 
ening the  InternaUonal  economic  fabric  upon 
which.  In  the  end,  we  depend  for  our  maxi- 
mum Individual  and  collective  growth.  The 
United  States  U  keenly  aware  that  it  U 
particularly  incumbent  upon  a  reserve  cur- 
rency country  to  keep  Its  economy  in  good 
balance  so  that  Its  currency  should  be  a 
dependable  store  of  value  In  the  reserves  of 
other  nations. 

As  you  know,  a  year  ago  I  was  able  to  re- 
port a  very  satisfying  trend  of  improvement 
to  the  balance  of  payments  accounts  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  year  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  a  further  improvement. 
To  a  very  large  extent  the  cause  of  our  con- 
tinued deficit  to  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary: our  heavy  involvement  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  In  Vietnam  has  dlrecUy  in- 
creased our  foreign  exchange  coeta  for  mili- 
tary expenditures  In  the  Far  East  by  nearly 
«1  billion.  This  does  not  take  accovmt  of  the 
Indirect  consequences  reflected  In  the  rapid 
rata  of  Increase  m  Importa  which  has  dlmln- 
iBhed  the  trade  surplus. 

In  the  past  year  sharp  Increases  In  demand, 
to  a  considerable  extent  also  attributable  to 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  have  brought 
under  attack  the  fine  degree  of  balance 
among  various  elements  of  our  economy  that 
was  maintained  In  the  United  States  through 
most  of  the  nearly  sU  years  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  we  have  enjoyed. 

Consequently,  earUer  this  month  President 
Johnson  announced  a  program  Intended  to 
contrlbuta  to  restoring  that  balance  In  the 
United  States  economy. 

With  this  program  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  took  a  rtirther  stap  m  a  stap-by-step 
use  of  fiscal  and  monetary  weapons  during 
the  past  year  to  deal  with  Inflationary  ex- 
cesses in  our  economy,  as  and  where  they 
have  a;^>eared. 

Working  Party  Three  cited  the  need  for  the 
more  active  xise  of  fiscal  policy  as  a  countar- 
cycllcal  weapon.  In  his  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  September  8.  Preeident  Johnson 
pointed  out  that  when  caution  signs  became 
visible  early  In  1966,  the  United  States  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  acted 
promptly  through  a  series  of  five  fiscal  meas- 
ures taking  $10  billion  of  excess  purchasing 
power  out  of  the  economy  during  this  cal- 
endar year. 

The  President  also  pointed  out  that  re- 
sponsible fiscsl  policy  demanded  tight  con- 
trol of  Federal  expenditures,  and  that  this 
has  been  exercised,  through  a  Budget  policy 
that,  on  a  national  Income  basis — the  best 
measure  of  economic  Impact — was  designed 
to  show  an  over-all  surplus  of  about  91  bU- 
UoD,  and  that  In  the  first  half  of  1B68  ac- 
tually ran  at  an  annual  rats  of  (S  taUlloD 
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surplus.  Speaking  on  September  8,  the 
President  could  say  that  since  January  1,  the 
Government  has  taken  In  more  than  it  spent. 

The  President  has  placed  before  the  Con- 
gress further  fiscal  recommendations:  sus- 
pension for  16  months  of  special  tax  incen- 
tives to  business  plant  and  equipment  In- 
vestment. And  he  has  undertaken  a  fur- 
ther wide  range  of  actions  to  reduce  Federal 
outlays,  including  a  promise  to  cut  actual 
Bp>ending  far  below  what  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  where  authorizations 
exceed  the  Fiscal  1967  budget. 

The  Working  Party  Three  recommenda- 
tions called  also  for  further  Improvement  in 
the  Implementation  of  general  monetary 
policy.  In  the  United  States,  monetary 
policy  has  been  used  actively  during  the 
past  year  to  dampen  excess  spending  by  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  credit  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  surge  In  demands  for  credit. 
In  the  process,  lotarest  rates  have  rUen  to 
heights  unprecedented  for  40  years.  All  the 
Instrumenta  of  general  monetary  policy — 
open  market  operations,  reserve  requirement 
changes  and  discount  jxjllcy — have  been 
used  during  the  past  year  and,  most  recently, 
there  have  been  Innovations  in  their  use. 

We  have  also  been  making  selective  use  of 
both  fiscal  and  monetary  weapons  as  the  Ad- 
justment Process  Report  likewise  recom- 
mended. When  the  danger  of  excess  de- 
mand first  appeared  early  this  year,  we  took 
both  monetary  and  fiscal  actions  designed  to 
restrain  general  demand.  Now  that  excess 
activity  has  become  centered  In  the  area 
of  business  Investment,  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  enact  selective  re- 
straints In  that  area,  by  suspending  special 
tax  Incentives  to  Investment.  Meanwhile, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  adapted  its  discount 
administration  so  as  to  Intensify  the  pressure 
on  banks  to  dampen  loans  to  finance  busi- 
ness investment  8p>endlng.  And  because  ex- 
cessive competition  for  savings  among  finan- 
cial Institutions  was  having  disproportion- 
ate effecte  on  some  sectors  of  the  economy, 
we  developed  and  won  Congressional  approval 
for  additional  authority  by  the  regulatory 
agencies  over  Interest  rates  permissible  tor 
different  types  of  deposlta. 

We  expect  this  wide-ranging,  varied  and 
flexible  mix  of  measures  to  exert  effective 
control  upon  demand  In  the  United  States 
such  as  the  Fund  Report  for  this  year  sug- 
gesta  would  be  desirable.  We  also  expect  it 
to  succeed,  because  of  the  careful  selection 
and  the  variety  of  instruments  used,  with- 
out bringing  about  a  harmful  deflation. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Johnstm  re- 
cently declared  to  the  Congress : 

"Decisions  made  elsewhere  will  infliience 
our  defense  needs  In  Vietnam.  Becatise  we 
cannot  control  or  predict  these  outcomes, 
we  cannot  blueprint  our  fiscal  measures  In 
the  months  ahead.  But  should  additional 
fiscal  measures  be  required  to  preserve  price 
stability  and  maintain  sound  fiscal  p<^- 
cles,  I  will  recommend  them." 

ncmoviNO  thk  wosld  ststxic  of  itnamcxai. 

AND   XCONOMIC    COOPIXATION 

One  of  the  critically  Important  areas  In 
which  we  can  and  should  be  moving  cur- 
rently toward  a  more  rational  world  economy 
lies  In  Improvementa  that  can  be  made  In 
the  world  system  of  financial  cooperation. 

At  the  center  of  this  system  lies  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fond  and  the  truly  re- 
markable network  of  Institutions  and  ar- 
rangements that  has  been  developed  to  work 
with  or  alongside  the  Fund  In  the  task  of 
International   economic   problem   solving. 

One  of  these  Is  the  "General  Arrange- 
ments to  Borrow."  Another  Is  the  coopera- 
tive network  of  reciprocal  swap  facilities  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States  and  a  number 
of  other  oountrlss  that  has  recently  been 
enlarged  to  a  total  of  M-B  blUlon. 

There  Is  Isas  certainty  that  ws  have  mads 
progress  In  the  field  of  the  composition  of 
reserves.    Rising  gold  ratios,  at  a  time  when 


suppUes  of  new  monetary  gold  are  limited, 
weaken  rather   than   reinforce  the  system! 

The  Improvemente  to  data  In  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  that  serves  the  na- 
tions gathered  here  have  been  on  the  whole 
defensive. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  positive  advance: 
a  widening  of  the  financial  chainnels  running 
between  our  nations,  deepening  of  them  so 
that  they  can  carry  greater  loads,  and  ex- 
tension of  them  so  that  they  reach  more 
directly  Into  all  our  lands. 

For  several  years  and  In  several  Interna- 
tional forums  we  have  been  Intensely  occu- 
pied with  world  trading  arrangements  In 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  expanding  the 
volume  and  Improving  the  flow  of  world 
commerce  and,  particularly,  of  Increasing 
the  participation  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries In  this  commerce.  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  the  OATT  trade  negotiations,  we 
have  now  entered  the  crucial  phase  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Another  aspect  of  the  future  will  be  a 
different  paymenta  situation  from  the  one 
that  has  prevailed  in  the  past  two  decades, 
when  the  world's  reserves  have  grown  chiefly 
due  to  United  States  paymenta  deficits. 

It  Is  these  deflclta,  chiefly,  that  have  pro- 
vided successively  to  a  number  of  countries 
the  reserves  which  have  given  them  the 
courage  to  liberalize  their  trade  restrictions 
and  have  thus  In  a  sense  floated  the  great 
Increase  In  world  trade  that  has  taken  place 
In  recent  years.  There  Is  a  realization  that 
the  world  cannot  look  to  continued  U.S.  pay- 
menta deflclta  to  supply  reserves  In  the  fu- 
ttire  on  the  scale  that  they  have  in  the  past, 
without  unacceptable  risks  to  the  stability 
of  the  International  monetary  system.  So 
we  are  moving  toward  equilibrium  In  our 
payments  as  fast  as  the  unusual  and  tem- 
porary foreign  exchange  costs  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  will  permit. 

Such  large  reductions  In  reserves  as  have 
occurred  have  affected  the  reserve  currency 
countries  and  those  countries  that  had  un- 
usually high  reserves  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  That  is,  where  reserves  were  too 
concentrated  at  that  time,  they  have  been 
redistributed.  But  that  process — having 
taken  place — cannot  be  expected  to  continue 
under  normal  conditions — and  further  dis- 
persion at  the  expense  of  the  reserve  cur- 
rencies does  not  strengthen  the  monetary 
system  as  a  whole. 

We  must  also  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that 
changes  are  taking  place  that  are  greatly 
Increasing  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
For  example,  the  world  population  is  ex- 
panding at  a  startling  rate.  The  world's 
ability  to  produce  and  transport  Is  rising 
exponentially,  due  to  leaping  growth  in  our 
technological  and  sdentlflc  capabilities. 

Many  more  people,  wanting  many  more 
goods  and  services,  and  Increasingly  able  to 
earn  them  will  require  a  very  substantial 
rise  In  the  world's  needs  for  reserves.  While 
we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  confusing 
money,  the  lubricant,  with  Incomes  which 
provide  the  fuel  for  the  whole  economic 
machine,  it  Is  equally  unwise  not  to  give 
proper  care  to  an  adequate  sui^ly  and  use 
of  lubricant. 

We  must  not  let  It  be  said  that  we  were 
the  generation  ol  finance  ministers  who  in- 
sisted that  new  mountains  of  the  world's 
producta  covild  be  carried  to  untold  new  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  people  waiting  and  eager 
for  them,  on  an  economic  machine  which  «e 
refused  to  lubricate  adequately. 

On  July  10,  1965,  I  announced  that  the 
United  States  stood  ready  to  attend  and 
participate  In  an  International  monetary 
conference  that  would  consider  what  steps 
we  might  Jointly  take  to  secure  substantial 
Improvementa  In  international  monetary 
arnngementa. 

Progress  In  th«  dlreetton  of  better  moae- 
tary  arrangements,  indudliiff  assurance  (K 
adequate  reserves  In  tbe  fatore,  is  our  ds- 
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cided  purpose.  With  eao«  passing  month 
our  determination  to  mov0  In  that  direction 
Iiss  increased.  The  Report  of  the  Deputies 
of  the  Group  of  Ten  submitted  this  summer, 
the  action  of  the  Ministers  and  Governors 
at  The  Hague  on  July  28,  the  address  of  Man- 
aging Director  Schweitzer  of  the  Fund,  and 
the  expressions  of  Governors  at  this  meet- 
ing confirm  our  conviction  that  the  time  for 
decisive  action  Is  here. 

We  stand  now  at  the  thr^hold  of  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  our  negotiations  aimed  at  Im- 
proving International  n^Onetary  arrange- 
ments. This  stage  follows  upon  agreement 
on  basic  polnta  of  contingency  planning  for 
reserve  creation  by  the  Mltiisters  and  Gover- 
nors of  the  Group  of  Ten., 

A  fundamental  basis  <^t  the  discussions 
among  the  Group  of  Ten  (suntrles  was  that 
all  countries  have  a  legltUAate  Interest  In  the 
adequacy  of  International  reserves.  As  a 
consequence,  it  was  agreed  that  second  stage 
discussions  should  Include  joint  meetings 
«rltb  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Fund. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  djellberately  created 
reserve  assets,  as  and  when  needed,  should 
be  distributed  to  all  mei^bers  of  the  f\ind 
on  the  basis  of  IMF  quotha  or  of  similar  ob- 
jective criteria.  Reserves  distributed  In  this 
manner  would  be  created  on  the  basis  of  a 
collective  judgment  of  thie  reserve  needs  of 
tbe  world  as  a  whole  and  ^ould  not  be  either 
geared  or  directed  to  the  flhanclng  of  balance 
o(  paymenta  deflclta  of  Incilvidual  countrt<>s. 

I  believe  these  are  souncl  recommendations. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  a  specific  plan  for 
deliberate  reserve  creation  will  emerge  from 
this  second  stage  to  becotne  the  subject  of 
action  by  the  Fund  Governors  not  later  than 
the  next  Annual  Meeting.^ 

THE  BURDINS  OF  STTPPCSrnNG  FRODDOM 

The  United  States  has  raised  a  shield 
against  aggression  In  Southeast  Asia — as 
earUer  In  Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  We 
fight  there  together  wltb  our  Vietnamese 
friends  whose  homes,  an(£  lives  and  country 
are  threatened,  and  wltli  the  help  of  our 
allies  from  Australia,  Sodth  Korea  and  the 
PhlUpplnes.  I 

The  homes,  the  lives  aad  the  national  In- 
tegrity of  every  free  man-J— of  every  free  na- 
tion—In  the  entire  world  lies  In  the  shelter 
of  that  shield.  j 

In  closing.  I  want  to  relier  back  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  paymenta  portion  and.  In  this 
way,  pull  together  the  thdaads  of  my  speech. 

Last  year,  our  payments  deficit  was  tl.3 
bUllon  on  a  liquidity  basl^.  This  year  so  far, 
it  Is  running  at  about  {that  same  rate — 
despite  a  rapid  step-up  of  activity  In  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  dona  well — ^In  tbe  face 
of  very  adverse  circumstances. 

If  we  have  not  made  further  progress  in 
our  balance  of  paymenta  position  this  year, 
the  chief  reason  Is  the  foreign  exchange  costa 
of  the  shield  of  freedom  that  I  have  Just  been 
discussing. 

The  U.S.  has,  at  presenit,  a  net  Interna- 
tional paymenta  deficit  oh  military  account 
o(  12.6  billion — this  Is  not  the  budgetary  cost 
but  the  foreign  exchange  drain. 

We  have  a  net  deficit  on  foreign  aid 
account— after  tying — of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

The  total  of  these  two  Items  taken  together 
U  about  two  and  a  half  times  our  over-all 
deficit. 

As  I  have  already  said,  ife  have  used  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  to  heep  our  domestic 
economy  In  an  attitude  of  instalnable  growth. 
We  are  prepared  to  do  niore — as  and  when 
needed.  The  President  has  made  this  very 
clear.  We  already  have  adopted  some  re- 
•tratnts  on  capital  and  tightened  our  asslst- 
tnee  policies  to  mlnlmlwe  ^le  balance  of  pay- 
■MhU  cost  of  this  asBlstfbce. 

Uy  point  is  a  simple  csie. 

We  want  and  Intend,  to  attain  balance — 
IS  do  not  intend  in  tbe  future  to  meet  the 
Wrtd  reserve  needs  by  an  American  deflclt. 


The  costs  of  Vietnam  have  made  the  task 
more  dUflcult,  to  be  sure. 

The  question  Is,  therefore,  not  "whether" 
but,  "how"  to  attain  both  our  Interim  and 
longer-term  objectives. 

Under  present  circumstances,  there  are 
three  broad  possibilities.  We  can  apply  gen- 
eral and  selective  measures  that  shrink  the 
net  flow  of  dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
without  any  conscious  geographical  selec- 
tion— that  Is,  wherever  these  measures  hap- 
pen to  Impinge.  This  course,  we  suspect,  is 
likely  to  mean  that.  In  the  flrst  instance,  a 
number  of  developing  countries  and  deflclt 
countries  would  feel  the  flrst  Impact  In  a 
shrinkage  of  their  doUar  recelpta,  or  their 
ability  to  command  real  resources,  or  both. 
Only  at  a  later  stage  would  the  needed  ad- 
justment of  the  persistent  surplus  countries 
take  place,  as  a  result  of  the  effect  of  this 
shrinkage  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Intermediate  countries  on  the  hard  core  of 
the  world's  Imbalances  In  these  surplus 
countries. 

The  second  course  would  be  to  tailor  our 
measures  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  to 
concentrate  the  adjustment  on  surplus  coun- 
tries. Measures  that  affect  capital  outflow 
could  In  large  degree  be  so  directed.  In- 
deed, our  voluntary  restralnta  on  capital  rep- 
resented a  flrst.  albeit  cautious,  step  In  this 
direction,  as  did  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax.  But  as  economic  as  this  course  would 
seem  to  be.  It  Is  not  without  problems,  as  you 
well  know. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  possibility  that  the 
burden  of  adjustment  might  be  shared  In  a 
more  positive  way  with  the  surplus  coun- 
tries. By  this,  I  mean  that  the  surplus  coun- 
tries would  follow  more  active.  Instead  of 
passive,  policies  In  their  pursuit  of  equilib- 
rium. I  say  this  although  quite  aware  that 
such  a  course  Is  not  without  difficulty  for  the 
major  surplus  countries.  But  I  say  this 
nevertheless  becavise  It  Is  clear  to  me  that 
this  course  Is  the  most  efficient.  If  not  the 
only  means  of  taking  into  full  account  all 
aspecta  of  the  relationship  of  the  pursuit  of 
equilibrium  to  the  total  objectives  of  a 
rational  world  economic  order. 

The  answer  to  this  question  as  to  how  the 
objectives  are  to  be  attained  Is  not  one  for 
the  United  States  alone  to  answer.  How  it 
will  be  answered  depends  on  the  composite 
result  of  our  own  efforts  and  the  policies  of 
other  countries,  particularly  the  countries  In 
persistent  surplus.  Measures  taken  by  the 
deficit  coiuitries  might  have  to  be  quite  dras- 
tic If  sxirplus  countries  follow,  whether  by 
design  or  otherwise,  policies  that  tend  to  pre- 
serve these  surpluses. 

Here,  as  elsewhere.  It  is  our  hope  that  we 
can  continue  to  seek  solutions  through  close 
and  rational  cooperation,  both  In  the  Interim 
period  and  in  the  longer  run.  We  seek  a 
world  in  which  nations  work  and  consult  to- 
gether, understand  each  other's  capacities 
for  action,  and  allow  their  policies  to  fit  to- 
gether. A  combined  forward  thrust  is  the 
desideratum — Indeed  it  is  necessary — if  our 
combined  resources  and  efforta  are  to  meet 
the  Impressive  demands  of  the  years  and 
decade  ahead. 


REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT  ON  DEMONSTRATION 
CITIES  AND  METROPOLITAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1966,  S.  3708 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recori) 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ICr.  RHODES  of  Axizona.  Mr.  %)eak- 
er.  at  the  September  27. 1966.  meetkig  of 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
a  policy  statement  regarding  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
men  Act  of  1966,  S.  3708.  was  adopted. 
As  chaiiman  of  the  policy  committee,  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRs  the  complete  text  of  this  state- 
ment: 

The  cities  of  America  are  faced  with  a 
major  crisis.  Crime  Is  Increasing.  The 
slums  and  blighted  areas  deihand  Unmedlata 
attention.  Public  transportation  must  be 
expanded  and  Improved  and,  all  too  often, 
the  educational  and  social  services  have  not 
kept,  pace  with  the  growing  population.  At 
the  same  time,  the  taxes  collected  by  the 
cities  have  proven  inadequate  as  urban  blight 
has  struck  at  the  property  tax  base.  And 
many  In  the  upper  and  middle-Income  groups 
who  formerly  provided  leadership  and  sta- 
bility have  moved  to  the  suburbs,  leaving  be- 
hind those  most  in  need  of  public  services 
and  least  able  to  afford  the  taxes  to  support 
those  services. 

All  too  often,  the  poUtlcal  leaders  In  the 
Democratic  machine-dominated  major  cities 
have  abdicated  their  responsibility  and 
turned  fawningly  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  have  been  unwilling  to  work 
for  structural  reforms  which  might  elim- 
inate the  basic  disease  of  an  Inadequate  tax 
base.  Their  Inadequacy  and  ineptitude, 
coupled  with  an  all-too-apparent  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  the  Washington  bureaucracy, 
have  resulted  in  a  preemption  of  the  local 
tax  revenues  by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  serious  as  these  problems  may  be,  a 
massive  Infusion  of  Federal  aid,  dictation, 
and  control  as  proposed  by  S.  3708  does  not 
provide  the  answer.  This  more  than  100-page 
bill  would.  In  effect,  designate  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  a 
"super  mayor." 

Title  I  of  this  bill  contains  the  so-called 
Demonstration  Cities  program.  In  addition 
to  $24  million  for  planning  funds  for  the 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  authorizations  of 
$400  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  $500  mUUon 
for  fiscal  1969  are  provided.  Also,  urban 
renewal  funds  would  be  increased  by  $250 
million  to  be  tised  exclusively  for  demonstra- 
tion city  purposes  within  urban  renewal 
areas. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  place  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  In  absolute  control  of  this  pro- 
gram. He  would  have  the  sole  and  final 
authority  to  select  the  city  and  the  demon- 
stration project  that  would  receive  Federal 
assistance.  Moreover,  such  selection  would 
be  based  upon  plans  submitted  In  conformity 
with  requlremento  that  the  Secretary  has 
established.  The  city  and  program  that 
finally  "wins"  approval  of  the  Secretary 
would  then  be  "eligible"  to  receive  80  per- 
cent of  the  local  contribution  otherwise  re- 
quired  for  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  project. 

The  legislative  guidelines  in  this  title  are 
vague  because  the  program  itself  is  Imprecise 
and  Ill-defined.  It  caimot  be  otherwise  until 
the  cities  have  submitted  their  plans  and 
recommended  specific  projecte.  Therefore, 
this  title  should  be  scaled  back  to  the  plan- 
ning provisions,  and  only  the  $24  million 
that  has  been  requested  for  planning  granta 
should  be  authorized.  Congress  should  not 
hand  over  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  the  broad 
granta  of  authority  that  he  has  requested 
until  such  time  as  the  details  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  program  have  been  clearly  de- 
fined and  specific  guidelines  and  safeguards 
have  been  established. 

Title  n,  the  proposed  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment section  of  the  bill,  would  cast  the 
shadow  of  HUD  over  evaj  metropolitan 
area  In  this  country.  Virtually  every  local 
governmental  decision    in   areas    accepting 
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to  review  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  As  a 
result,  be  would  have  substantial  control 
over  the  local  financing  and  scbeduUng  of  all 
public  facility  projects  that  have  area-wide 
Impact.  The  Secretary  could  impose  his 
Judgment  over  the  location,  scheduling,  and 
financing  of  local  parking  facilities,  traffic 
control  equipment,  municipal  buildings, 
recreation  parks,  and  public  school  facilities. 
These  additional  Federal  grants  could  be 
made  only  to  those  communities  whose  zon- 
ing codes,  subdivision  regulations,  and  slml- 
lar  land-u£e  and  density  controls  are  ap- 
proved by  Federal  planning  officials. 

Section  208(4)  defines  an  eligible  metro- 
politan area  as  being  a  "standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  as  established  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  subject  however  to  modi- 
fications and  extensions  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate."  Under 
this  definition,  the  Secretary  could  urge  the 
creation  of  a  metropolitan  area  of  any  size. 
Including  one  that  extends  from  Boston  to 
Richmond  or  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego. 
This  may  be  a  dream  as  far  as  the  Federal 
planners  are  concerned,  but  it  Is  a  night- 
mare for  the  average  citizen  and  taxpayer. 

That  title  n  could  become  the  foundation 
for  such  things  as  school  bussing,  pairing, 
teacher  assignments  and  creation  of  metro- 
politan-vrlde  school  districts  became  clear 
when  legislation  drafted  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  was  revealed.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, entitled  "Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1967,"  the  Federally-sponsored 
attack  on  the  concept  of  neighborhood 
schools  would  take  place  through  the  sup- 
plemental grants  provided  to  metroi>olitan 
areas.  Tb  quote  from  the  draft  bill  that  Is 
under  consideration  by  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, "This  proposal  is  patterned  after 
the  proposed  supplementary  grants  far 
planned  metropolitan  development  contained 
In  title  n  of  the  Senate-passed  "Demonstra- 
tion ClUea  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  19«fl"  (S.  3708) .  If  enacted  Inoo  law, 
that  legislation  could  simply  be  amended  to 
Include  school  construction  projects  assisted 
under  this  proposed  program  in  the  defini- 
tion of  an  eligible  "metropolitan  development 
project'  .  .  ." 

Thus,  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  title  II 
grant,  a  metropolitan  area  could  be  required 
to  structure  its  school  location,  administra- 
tion and  policy  In  accordance  with  the  fif- 
teen criteria  contained  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Such  criteria  Include:  "district- wide 
rezonlng."  "pairing  grouping  or  clustenng," 
"reorganization  of  the  use  of  schools  .  .  . 
closing  schools."  "site  selection  ...  to  nuud- 
mlae  integration."  "Increased  bussing." 
"open  enrollment."  and  "suburbcua-lnner 
^ty  pupil  exchanges." 

Title  n  la  not  Just  a  Federal  foot  tn  the 
door  of  the  neighborhood  school,  the  dty 
hall,  and  the  local  planning  commission.  It 
Is  a  blueprint  for  a  future  Federal  takeover. 
This  title,  with  its  awesome  grants  of  au- 
thority and  open  invitation  to  executive 
abuse,  must  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Title  IV.  which  is  entitled  "Land  D^velc^- 
ment  and  New  Communities."  proposes  still 
another  encroachment  by  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy upon  the  fimctions  ot  local  govern- 
ment, private  enterprise,  and  the  individual's 
freedom.  Throughout  this  title  appear  such 
terms  as  "satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,"  "as 
the  Secretary  deems  reasonable,"  "if  tlie  Sec- 
retary determines,"  "approved  as  adequate 
by  the  Secretary,"  and  "regulated  In  h  man- 
ner acceptable  to  blm."  Thus,  the  S^^retary 
would  be  permitted  to  create.  In  accordance 
with  criteria  that  be  would  develop,  new 
towns  and  cities  that  would  be  subject  pri- 
marily to  his  direction  and  control.  Tills 
would  be  done  at  the  same  time  that  the 
mayon  and  coundlmen  of  the  country  are 
being  urged  to  rebuild  and  maint«]T^  ezlat- 
tag  dtlasl    The  last  thing  that  theat  hard- 


subsidized  cities  that  compete  for  people,  in- 
dustry and  sources  of  revenue.  This  ambi- 
tious scheme  should  be  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  would  provide  a  new 
Federal  mortgage  insurance  program  for  med- 
ical group  facilities.  The  provisions  of  this 
title  were  rejected  two  years  ago  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  Despite  this  rejection,  new  life 
has  been  breathed  into  this  program  and  it 
now  has  been  made  a  part  of  this  massive 
bill.  Apparently  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
overlooked  and  quietly  passed  while  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  the  other  provisions.  The 
medical  profession  does  not  want  or  need 
this  legislation.  There  is  less  Justification 
for  this  program  today  than  there  was  two 
yeaas  ago.  We  recommend  and  urge  Its 
rejection. 

In  this  period  of  severe  inflation,  soaring 
prices,  and  Increased  spending  for  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam,  every  nonessential  spending  re- 
quest must  be  reduced  or  deleted  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  authorizations  requested  for 
these  programs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
planning  funds,  should  be  deferred  until 
such  time  as  the  state  of  the  economy  will 
permit  the  consideration  of  the  enormous  in- 
creases visualized  by  this  bill. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  States  and  lo- 
cal communities  have  the  knowledge.  Interest 
and  desire  to  solve  the  serious  problems  that 
are  now  besetting  the  metropolitan  areas. 
But  to  do  this,  they  need  not  only  additional 
funds,  but  the  right  and  authority  to  apply 
this  money  in  accordance  with  their  own 
good  Judgment,  not  as  some  faraway  Federal 
administrator  may  direct.  Therefore,  we  Join 
the  Republican  Coordinating  Committee  in 
proposing  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  a  system  whereby  a  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  tax  revenues  collected  by 
the  national  government  would  be  shared 
with  the  States.  If  this  Is  done,  additional 
money  could  be  applied  directly  to  metro- 
politan problems,  and  the  Federal  dictation 
and  control  that  now  accompanies  such  funds 
could  be  curtailed. 


MIDWEST  SPACE  FAIR 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  ChakberlainI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi*? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  is  presently  hosting  the 
"Midwest  Space  Fair."  The  selection 
of  Jackson  for  this  special  exhibit  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Is  a  tribute  to  the  efforts  and 
enthusiastic  support  provided  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Jackson,  its  mayor,  the  Union 
School  District,  the  greater  Jackson 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Jackaon 
Jaycees. 

Undoubtedly  no  small  reason  for  this 
Interest  In  space  is  due  to  astronauts 
Lt.  Col.  James  A.  McDivltt,  Jr.,  USAF, 
and  Capt.  Alfred  M.  Worden,  USAF,  as 
well  as  Capt.  Robert  F,  Freltag.  NASA 
Field  Center  Development  Director,  who 
all  have  Jackson  backgrounds. 

As  one  who  has  been  especially  con- 
cerned to  see  that  Jackson's  application 
be  given  favorable  consideration,  I  was 
Indeed  gratified  this  past  weekend  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  fair.    Z 


Captain  Freltag  who  commented: 

Jackson  has  a  tremendous  link  with  om 
entire  space  program  and  the  thought  behind 
the  space  fair  was  that  It  could  help  con- 
solidate the  Interest  in  space  that's  already 
here  to  create  the  ambitions  and  drives 
needed  to  continue  ova  space  efforts. 

Undoubtedly  a  highlight  of  the  fair 
was  the  appearance  and  presentation  of 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  Director  of 
NASA's  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  at  Huntsville,  who  delivered  a 
most  envlsionary  message  relating  to  the 
present  and  future  prospects  of  our  space 
endeavors. 

Everyone  who  heard  his  remarks  was 
Impressed  with  the  potential  of  our  space 
program  for  the  ultimate  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  Dr.  von  Braun's 
address  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for 
I  am  certain  it  will  command  the  in- 
tense Interest  of  my  colleagues: 

Address  by  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  Direc- 
tor, Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration,    HONT-VILLE,     ALA.,     BETORE    THE 

MrowEST  Space  Exposition,  Jackson,  Mich., 
September  23,  1966 

I  am  delighted  to  be  in  Jackson,  the  home 
of  Astronauts  Jim  McDivltt  and  Al  Worden. 
Any  city  would  be  proud  to  boast  of  a  single 
astronaut,  but  you  have  double  the  pleasure. 

Another  Michigan  city — Grand  Rapids— 
csm  also  claim  three  astronauts:  Roger 
Chaffee,  Jack  Lousma  and  the  late  astronaut 
Ted  Freeman  who  met  an  tintlmely  death  in 
an  airplane  accident.  Roger  Chaffee  has  been 
selected  as  a  crew  member  for  the  flret 
manned  launch  to  be  made  in  the  Apollo  Pro. 
gram,  the  next  big  step  In  manned  space 
fiight  after  the  Gemini  missions  end  this  fall. 

The  three-man  Apollo  spacecraft  will  be 
placed  into  earth  orbit  by  an  Uprated  Saturn 
I  rocket  developed  by  the  Marshall  Center. 

In  addition,  Astronauts  Ed  White — the 
first  man  to  walk  in  space,  Dave  Scott  and 
Jim  Irwin  all  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Your  state  boasts  a  proud  and 
Important  Involvement  in  the  space  program. 

These  young  men  In  the  astronaut  program 
are  absolutely  tops.  Each  considers  space  a 
challenge — to  himself  and  to  the  nation. 
Chosen  from  hundreds  of  qualified  appli- 
cants, each  one  is  highly  trained,  rigorously 
self-disciplined,  hard  working,  and  enthusi- 
astic. They  are  developing  the  skills  and 
gaining  the  experience  in  space  flight  tliat 
will  one  day  soon  enable  man  to  walk  on  the 
moon — and  later  the  planets — to  fulfill  one  of 
mankind's  oldest  dreams. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  your  Interest  In  the 
national  space  program,  the  "great  new 
American  enterprise"  described  by  President 
Kennedy.  Your  J4idweet  Space  Exposition 
coincides  with  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, which  was  formed  on  October  1,  1956. 
Your  exhibits  vrtll  portray  some  of  the  fan- 
tastic achievements  made  In  less  than  a  dec- 
ade of  the  Space  Age. 

These  successes  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  science  and  technology  of  our  times, 
which  have  produced  discovery  upon  dis- 
covery, at  an  accelerating  rate.  Looking  at 
this  amazing  progress,  one  might  be  led  to 
believe  that  we  have  reached  a  saturation 
point  In  human  development.  Nothing 
cotUd  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Although 
the  accomplishments  to  date  have  been  tre- 
mendous, the  Golden  Age  of  science  stlU  lies 
ahead  of  us.  Science  today  is  facing  wide 
open  frontiers  in  many  fields.  The  atomic 
nucleus  U  becoming  more  and  more  enig- 
matic: the  origins  and  structure  of  the 
nntverae  are  stUl  ahroudad  in  mystery;  and 
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nlBins  still  evade  complete  understanding. 

The  frontiers  of  exploration  are  by  no 
means  closed.  Man  wentj  to  sea  when  his 
technology  permitted  hl|a  to  do  so:  he 
ascended  Into  the  air  wh^n  he  was  able  to 
fly;  and  now,  with  our  neW  ECience  and  tech- 
nology, we  are  building  transportation  sys- 
tems that  will  take  men  deep  Into  outer 
space. 

When  we  first  began  to  e^iplore  space.  It  was 
impossible  for  man  himself  to  make  the 
Journey  into  earth  orbit;  on  the  basis  of 
weight  alone.  Ovir  first  satellite.  Explorer  I, 
weighed  only  31  pounds,  t*xd  this  Included 
the  weight  of  the  bumed-^out  rocket  engine 
of  the  fourth  stage,  which  remained  attached 
to  the  payioad.  The  development  of  larger, 
more  powerful  vehicles  Increased  our  payioad 
capability,  until  we  wer<  able  to  accom- 
modate man  and  his  llfe-i$ustalning  equip- 
ment. But  even  in  the  two-man  Gemini 
spacecraft,  man  and  his  baggage  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  spacecraft,  with  little  margin 
for  purely  scientific  equipment. 

We  are  Just  now  entering  the  third  stage 
ol  NASA's  Manned  Space  Flight  Program, 
which  Introduces  the  hugt  Saturn  launch 
vehicles.  The  Uprated  S4<um  I  will  orbit 
the  equivalent  weight  of  five  Gemini  space- 
craft. And  next  year  we  shall  flight  test  for 
the  first  time  the  Saturn  V,  rocket,  which  will 
be  able  to  place  into  earth  orbit  the  equiva- 
lent weight  of  forty  Gemiiil  spacecraft. 

I  doubt  if  the  upcoming  payioad  capabil- 
ities of  the  Saturn  launch  vehicles  have  been 
fully  comprehended  except  by  those  closely 
connected  with  the  space  [program.  Let  me 
make  a  comparison:  one 
can  place  Into  orbit  in  one  ] 
the  weight  of  all  satellitee  and  deep  space 
probes  launched  by  NA£A  since  It  was 
created  in  1958.  In  fact,  jthe  weight  of  all 
the  Telstar,  Relay,  and  Sy|icom  communica- 
tions satellites — all  the  TtKOS  and  Nimbus 
weather  satellites — all  the;  Pegasus  and  Ex- 
plorer meteoroid  sateUites-j-all  of  the  Ranger, 
Mariner,  and  Surveyor  pr(ibes  of  the  moon, 
Venus,  and  Mars — and  all  of  the  Mercury 
and  Gemini  spacecraft  launched  to  date — 
would  fill  the  cargo  hold  off  one  Saturn  V  to 
little  more  than  fifty  percent  of  capacity. 

with  payloads  of  this  siz^^  man  and  his  life 
support  systems  are  only  a  email  frjwition  of 
the  total  weight,  rather  lihan  most  of  it. 
When  the  Saturns  become  operational,  in  the 
very  near  future,  they  Willi  provide  us  with  a 
vasUy  improved  capabUlty^  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  space.  I 

The  Saturn  I  and  upra^qd  Saturn  I  have 
been  flight  tested  for  a  to<ai  of  13  launches, 
all  of  which  were  successf^.  Although  the 
Saturn  V  has  not  yet  been  flight  tested  as  a 
complete  vehicle,  all  of  ita  stages  have  been 
static  tested  many  times.  And  in  the  past 
month,  the  huge  F-1  and  ^>-2  engines  which 
will  power  the  three  stages  of  the  Saturn  V 
passed  their  qualification  j^ts  for  manned 
Sights. 

When  NASA  was  charterod  8  years  ago,  and 
given  lu  broad  mandate  fir  the  exploration 
of  space,  it  faced  the  ta^k  of  determining 
specific  goals  in  space  ana  the  atmosphere, 
finding  the  right  people,  piitting  together  the 
organization  needed  to  c»rry  out  its  mis- 
sion, and  building  the  neectod  facilities.  This 
was  done,  and  NASA  is  now  a  mature,  well- 
knit  organization.  The  GoVernment-science- 
Industry  team  assembled  ty  NASA,  now  to- 
talUng  more  than  400,000  people,  and  the 
laboratories  and  launch  fatuities  valued  at 
several  billions  of  dollars, 'comprise  a  valu- 
able national  resource.  Today  we  are  faced 
1th  the  decision  of  how  wt  use,  most  effec- 
tively, this  vast  national  ajiet. 

The  question  of  what  should  be  done  next 
In  space  has  been  discussed  extensively  with- 
in NASA,  the  Administration,  the  Congress, 
and  by  the  public  at  large.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  different  goals  hat«  been  advocated, 
lor  there  are  ntimerous  and  tJtn».nii7Hng  pos- 


avallable.  The  areas  within  our  reach  have 
been  grouped  Into  four  principal  regions: 
near  earth,  lunar,  planetary,  and  Interplan- 
etary space,  which  would  Include  solar  In- 
vestigations. 

Bases  on  the  moon,  manned  expeditions  to 
Mars,  and  manned  earth-orbiting  laboratories 
are  entirely  feasible  and  worthwhile  under 
takings.  The  exploration  of  the  moon  and 
the  planets,  both  manned  and  unmanned, 
wUl  undoubtedly  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  sci- 
entific information.  In  space  we  may  find 
important  clues  to  the  origin  of  our  solar 
system,  and  of  life  itself. 

We  must  not  limit  our  vision,  nor  falter 
in  our  determination  to  pursue  man's  destiny 
in  space.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be 
hard-headed  realists.  The  exploration  of 
space  is,  admittedly,  an  expensive  undertak- 
ing. And  it  is  obvious  that  the  government 
has  serious  obligations  to  meet  at  home  in 
its  domestic  programs,  and  heavy  interna- 
tional commitments  --abroad,  especially  in 
Viet  Nam.  Budget  planners  take  many  an 
aspirin  while  trying  to  provide  enough  tax 
dollars  to  support  each  program  adequately. 

In  view  of  this  tight  money  situation,  then, 
is  it  wise  to  spend  money  on  space?  I  would 
answer  this  question  with  a  resounding 
"Yes".  The  space  program  is  an  Invest- 
ment, and  it  is  already  yielding  dividends. 
Some  of  these  returns  are  intangible,  such 
as  advancing  science  and  technology;  gain- 
ing knowledge  about  the  earth,  its  atmos- 
phere, the  universe,  and  life  In  general; 
stimulating  national  pride  and  performance; 
demonstrating  U.S.  leadership  and  capa- 
bility: enhancing  International  prestige; 
strengthening  our  military  capability;  wid- 
ening the  national  industrial  base:  encourag- 
ing international  cooperation;  and  strength- 
ening our  educational  system. 

The  space  program  Is  also  yielding  tangi- 
ble, down-to-earth  returns,  the  kind  that 
can  be  measured  In  doUars  and  cents.  NASA 
has  a  vigorous  Technology  Utilization  pro- 
gram, through  which  the  advances  made  dur- 
ing space  research  are  funneled  to  those  per- 
sons who  can  make  practical  application  of 
them.  As  a  result  Industrial  technology  Is 
advanced,  the  economy  is  boosted,  more  Jobs 
are  provided,  and  new  and  better  products 
reach  the  consumer. 

Use  of  the  space  near  earth  is  already  yield- 
ing practical  dividends  and  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  worldwide  exploitation.  All  of 
you  are  familiar  with  the  meteorological  and 
communications  satellites.  Today,  the 
Weather  Bureau  operates  unmanned  weather 
satellites  on  a  routine  basis.  In  fact,  the 
weather  data  you  read  today,  I  am  sure, 
had  input  from  space  observations.  In  the 
future,  the  ability  to  predict  the  weather 
accurately  three  days  in  advance,  for  any 
spot  on  earth',  would  save  billions  of  dollars 
annually  In  agriculture,  forestry,  and  com- 
merce. 

Communications  satellites  have  already 
demonstrated  their  practicality  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  Intercontinental  communi- 
cations of  television  and  other  data  by  satel- 
lites are  already  realities.  For  example,  TV 
from  Europe  via  Early  Bird  is  an  every-day 
occurrence.  The  FV^rd  F\>undatlon  recently 
proposed  that  a  satellite  communications 
system  be  established  for  both  commercial 
and  non-commercial  television,  which  the 
Foundation  said  would  be  vastly  cheaper 
than  the  present  system  of  ground  micro- 
wave and  coaxial  cable  transmission.  And 
only  this  week,  I  read  where  Western  Union 
has  petitioned  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  20  to  30  percent  reduction 
on  all  trans-Pacific  communications  rates 
because  of  the  savings  to  be  realized  from 
satellite  communications. 

Space  technology  is  also  being  put  to  use 
to  survey  the  earth's  resources  to  care  for 
the  world's  growing  population.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth.  It  is  estimated  that  pop- 


from  six  to  seven  billion.  And  in  another  35 
years.  It  will  double  again,  totaling  from  12 
to  14  billion.  The  dally  task  of  providing 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  these 
miUtltudes  wUl  be  unbelievably  difficult. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
already  planning  to  put  space  technology  to 
work  to  help  underdeveloped  countries  step 
up  lagging  food  production  and  to  develop 
their  natural  resources. 

Manned  satellites  In  earth  orbit,  eqtilpped 
with  suitable  sensing  equipment,  can  moni- 
tor the  earth's  resources  and  provide  Infor- 
mation of  great  value  to  national  and  In- 
ternational agencies  concerned  with  feeding 
the  world's  hungry  mouths.  This  past  Tues- 
day, for  example,  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall 
announced  a  new  project  to  study  the  earth 
and  search  for  the  world's  natural  resources. 
This  program,  named  EROS — for  Earth  Re- 
sources Observation  Satellite — ^wUl  ultimate- 
ly involve  both  manned  and  unmanned 
spaceships  to  conduct  a  wide  variety  of  ob- 
servation and  mapping  missions. 

Many  of  the  qualities  of  earth  and  its  at- 
mosphere, such  as  the  patterns  of  cloud 
cover,  are  best  observed  from  a  distance. 

The  causes  of  crop  diseases,  water  or  min- 
eral Imbalances  in  the  soil,  frostbite,  or  sun- 
scald  may  be  detected  from  space.  Black 
stem  rust,  one  of  the  most  damaging  of  crop 
diseases,  is  difficult  to  detect  in  Its  early 
steps.  Remote  sensors  can  spot  the  rust 
several  days  earUer  than  a  man  walking 
through  the  fields.  And  In  some  Instances 
techniques  may  be  devised  to  detect  diseases 
in  crops  as  much  as  a  year  earlier  than  pres- 
ent ground-based  methods,  and  poor  soU 
conditions  that  will  not  yield  healthy  crops 
may  be  detected  before  the  crops  are  planted. 
Excess  salinity  of  the  soil  In  cotton  fields  of 
Texas  as  a  result  of  Irrigation  showed  clear- 
ly in  photographs  made  In  the  Gemini  pro- 
gram. 

To  offset  the  growing  consumption  of  sur- 
face water,  undergroimd  rivers  can  be  de- 
tected by  measuring  the  tiny  differences  In 
soil  temperatures  above  them.  Such  streams 
hold  thousands  of  times  m<s'e  water  than 
aJl  known  sxirface  rivers.  Snowfall  can  be 
measured,  and  spring  thaws  predicted,  for 
the  subsequent  management  of  water  levels 
in  storage  lakes. 

Life  patterns  in  the  ocean,  and  feeding  beds 
for  fish  may  be  detected. 

Another  very  valuable  and  practicable 
space  application  Is  the  navigation  satellite. 
The  Navy's  Polaris  submarines,  for  example, 
determine  their  location  from  a  navigation 
satellite  with  precision  accuracies  unbe- 
lieved  of  a  decade  ago. 

These  are  some  of  the  present  and  fore- 
seeable benefits  of  the  exploration  of  space. 
And  I  submit  that  the  ultimate  benefits,  now 
largely  unpredictable,  wUl  dwarf  these  by 
comparison.  No  one  has  a  crystal  baU  for 
foretelling  the  future. 

Back  in  1844  California  had  not  yet  been 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Daniel  Webster, 
United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
rose  on  the  Senate  floor  to  speak  against  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  to  establish  mall 
service  to  the  Pacific  coast.    He  said : 

"What  do  we  want  of  this  worthless  area? 
This  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts,  of 
deserts,  of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds  of 
dust,  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  To  what  use 
could  we  ever  hope  to  put  these  deserts  or 
these  endless  mountain  ranges,  impenetrable 
and  covered  to  their  bases  with  eternal  snow? 
What  can  we  ever  hope  to  do  with  the  west- 
em  coast  of  3.000  mUes,  rockbound,  cheer- 
less and  uninviting  with  not  a  harbor  on  It? 

"What  use  can  we  have  for  such  a  country? 
Mr.  President,  I  will  never  vote  one  cent  from 
the  public  treasury  to  place  the  Pacific  Coast 
one  inch  nearer  Boston  than  it  is  today." 

And  even  earlier  In  American  history, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  hard  put  to  defend  the 
wisdom  of  bis  Louisiana  Purchaae.    In  trying 
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to  J\utUy  hl»  action.  Jefferson  predicted  thjtt 
the  newly  acquired  territory  staoxild  be 
settled  by  the  year  aooo  AD.  With  all  of  hla 
Wisdom,  he  could  not  foresee  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  and  the 
progress  of  our  civilization  today.  Jefferson's 
real  estate  purchase  cost  the  U.S.  government 
15  million  dollars,  which  was  IS  per  cent  of 
the  gross  national  product  at  that  time. 

NASA's  budget  is  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  gross  national  product  t6day.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  Invest  In  space,  when  you  consider 
the  practical  and  scientific  dividends. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  expressed 
the  determination  of  the  American  people 
when  he  said:  "We  expect  to  explore  the 
moon,  not  just  visit  It  or  photograph  It.  We 
plan  to  explore  and  chart  the  planets  as  well. 
We  shall  expand  our  laboratories  on  earth 
Into  space  laboratories  and  we  shall  extend 
our  national  strength  Into  the  space  dimen- 
sion." 

We  In  NASA  are  completely  dedicated  to 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  American  people 
and  the  policies  of  the  Administration  and 
Congress  for  the  peacefiil  exploration  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


SCHOOL  BUSING 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  now 
apparent  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion Is  determined  to  mislead  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people;  with 
regard  to  Its  plans  for  a  massive,  national 
program  of  school  busing,  pairing,  and 
teacher  assignments. 

This  point  was  made  clear  by  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  In  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Pamphlet  on  School 
Busing  Held  Up"  and  written  by  Poet 
education  writer,  Gerald  Grant.  Mr. 
Grant  stated  that  the  UJS.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  had  52,000  pamphlets  printed 
containing  six  recent  speeches  of  Edu- 
cation Commlsloner  Harold  Howe.  These 
speeches  comprise  a  complete  outline  of 
his  master  plan  for  a  Federal  education 
system  and  the  eradication  of  our  neigh- 
borhood schools  throughout  the  country. 

Now,  according  to  the  Post,  the  order 
has  come  down  to  withhold  distribution 
of  these  pamphlets  because  the  subject 
is  "politically  sensitive" — due  to  the  re- 
cent release  of  the  administration's 
Equal  Education  C^portunlty  Act  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Prao,  Republican,  and  myself. 

I  agree  that  it  is  politically  sensitive. 
However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Mr.  Howe  has  already  made  clear  his 
plans  for  use  of  the  metro  title  of  this 
year's  demonstration  cities  bill  to  bring 
him  nearer  his  goal  of  a  national  system 
of  metro  schools  under  the  Joint  <x>ntrol 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devel(Hunent  and  the  UJS.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Why  must  the  Johnson  administration 
Idde  its  intent  from  the  American  peo- 
ple? If  their  objectives  are  sound,  then 
the  full  light  of  public  attention  would 
do  no  harm.    If  they  are  not.  then  the 


American  people  certainly  have  a  right 
to  voice  their  disapproval. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  termed  "ridiculous"  my  charge 
that  a  draft  bill  was  under  discussion 
calling  for  a  $5  billion  Federal  expendi- 
ture calling  for  school  busing,  pairing, 
teacher  assignments,  and  rewriting  his- 
tory books.  When  the  actual  document 
was  revealed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pino],  a  few  hours  after  Mr. 
Howe's  denial,  I  asked  the  President  to 
accept  his  resignation. 

Instead  of  securing  a  resignation,  the 
White  House  apparently  has  demanded 
that  the  unvelUng  of  this  master  plan 
be  withheld  until  after  the  House  acts 
on  the  demonstration  cities  bill — and 
more  important,  until  after  the  Novem- 
ber election.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  is  imperative  that  the  House 
overwhelmingly  defeat  the  metro  sec- 
tion of  the  housing  and  demonstration 
cities  bill  next  week. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Members,  under 
unanimous   consent,   I  insert  the  Post 
article.  "Pamphlet  on  School  Busing  Held 
Up."  in  the  Record: 
u.s.      dstats      dlsthibunon      ot      touoh 

Spkechxs:    Pamphlet   on   School   Busing 

HxloUp 

(By  Gerald  Grant) 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  held  up 
distribution  of  52,000  pamphlets  containing 
the  toughest  speeches  made  by  any  Federal 
official  on  the  politically  sensitive  question 
of  school  desegregation.  Including  school 
busing  question. 

The  speeches  were  delivered  during  May 
and  June  by  Education  Commissioner  Har- 
old Howe  n  and  received  considerable  pub- 
licity at  that  time,  though  not  focused  on 
the  busing  question. 

Key  House  Republicans  pounced  on  busing 
"schemes"  the  week  of  Sept.  12 — the  same 
week  first  copies  of  the  40-page  pamphlet 
were  coming  off  Government  printing 
presses.  Rep.  Paul  R.  Ptno  (R-N.T.)  held  a 
press  conference  to  reveal  what  he  charged 
was  a  secret  $e-bllllon  Administration  bill 
"to  force  racial  balance"  In  the  Nation's 
schools  through  busing  and  rezonlng. 

Howe  denied  his  charges. 

But  taken  together,  the  four  speeches  In 
the  House  pamphlet  Indicate  support  for  re- 
zonlng and  school  busing  to  achieve  integra- 
tion. Including  exchanges  between  slums  and 
suburbs. 

The  crucial  difference  between  what  Fino 
charged  and  Howe  actually  said  was  that 
Howe  was  talking  about  Federal  Incentives 
to  bus;  Ptno  said  It  would  be  compulsray. 
Thus  Howe's  denial  was  correct. 

But  regardless  of  such  distinctions,  the 
Issue  Is  a  touchy  one.  And  with  Republicans 
trying  to  make  political  hay  out  of  Federal 
busing  "schemes,"  It  could  be  Inferred  that 
wide  circulation  of  Howe's  views  just  before 
election  time  might  be  embarrassmg  to  the 
Administration. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Education 
denied  fiatly  yesterday  that  this  was  the 
case.  John  Slngerhoff.  chief  of  the  publi- 
cations branch,  said  the  reason  the  S2,000 
pamphlets  had  not  been  maUed  was  that 
an  error  had  been  discovered. 

A  Howe  quote  on  the  Inside  cover  of  the 
pamphlet,  "The  Human  Frontier,"  was  given 
the  wrong  title,  he  said.  The  quote  was  ac- 
curate, but  It  was  from  a  speech  given  at 
Bennington  College.  The  Incorrect  tag  line 
indicated  It  was  from  a  ^>eech  given  at 
Columbia. 

Slngerhoff  said  that  agency  rrfB<^t»iT  had 
been  mulling  over  three  altematlvea: 
Whether  to  go  ahead  and  release  the  pam- 


phlet anyway,  to  Insert  an  errata  sheet  or  to 
reprint  the  cover. 

Asked  why  It  took  two  weeks  to  make  this 
decision,  Slngerhoff  replied  that  officials  were 
waiting  for  "cost  estimates." 

Slngerhoff  also  said  that  in  response  to  a 
recent  United  Press  International  story  about 
Howe's  speeches,  the  agency's  news  office  had 
distributed  about  200  copies  of  the  Howe 
speeches  In  mimeograph  form. 

These  were  some  of  the  key  excerpts  from 
Howe's  speeches: 

"Traditional  school  district  boundaries 
often  serve  education  badly  and  may  have  to 
be  changed.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  sur- 
rendered State  prerogatives  to  form  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  ...  If  we  can  make 
such  concessions  for  transi>ortatlon,  I  sug- 
gest we  can  make  them  for  education." 

"We  could  for  example,  alter  political 
boundaries  to  bring  social,  economic  and  In- 
tellectual strength  of  the  suburbs  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  the  city  schools.  Build- 
ing programs  for  the  future  could  be  planned 
so  that  new  schools  would  break  up  rather 
than  continue,  -segregation  of  both  the  ra- 
cial and  economic  sort  .  .  .  and  If  I  have  my 
way  the  Office  will  provide  construction 
funds  before  long." 

In  another  speech:  "Bxislng  of  pupils  to 
create  racial  balance  Is  highly  controversial 
but  must  be  conceded  to  be  helpful  in  some 
situations." 

Such  speeches  have  drawn  praise  for  Howe 
In  some  quarters  as  being  one  of  the  moet 
courageous  Education  Commissioners  and 
have  brought  him  uncomplimentary  epi- 
thets In  the  South,  where  he  Is  sometimes 
called  "the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Integra- 
tion." 


UNDER  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
EUGENE  ROSTOW  ON  ATLANIC 
UNION 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlby]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eugene 
V.  Rostow  was  nominated  by  President 
Johnson  on  September  21  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs.  He 
is  a  former  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School, 
served  as  consultant  on  the  U.S.  Citizens' 
Commission  on  NATO  at  the  Atlantic 
Convention  in  Paris  in  January  1962. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  International  Movement 
for  Atlantic  Union.  His  appointment  is 
a  hopeful  note,  l)ecause  of  his  clear  state- 
ments in  recent  years  on  the  need  for 
"effective  political  consolidation  of  the 
Atlantic  Community." 

Here  is  a  statement  written  by  Mr. 
Rostow  for  the  Reporter  magazine  of 
April  25.  1963.    In  it  Mr.  Rostow  said : 

The  development  of  Europe  and  the  pres- 
sure of  nuclear  science  deny  both  Europe  and 
ourselves  .  .  .  luxurious  illusions  of  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  .  .  .  The  Europeans 
and.  Indeed,  the  Japanese  of  the  1960's  and 
ISTO's  win  not,  cannot,  and  should  not 
accept  complete  military  and  political  sub- 
ordlnaUon  to  the  United  States  ...  The 
reality  of  our  Interdependence  should  be 
jointly  recognised  and  jointly  organized 
through  Institutions  and  procedures  that 
would  strengthen  Atlantic  cohesion  and  re- 
quire a  genuine  ahartng  of  responsibility  and 
power  ... 


la  January  1062,  the  Atlantic  Convention 
.  .  .  met  in*  Paris  .  .  .  nie  resolution  ap- 
proved by  the  Convention  .  .  .  called  for 
the  creation  within  ten  years  of  a  "true 
Atlantic  Community,"  expressing  In  political 
form  the  growing  interdependence  of  the 
Atlantic  peoples.  And  it  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  Special  Commission,  rep- 
resenting the  Governments  of  the  NATO  na- 
tions, to  prepare  a  progr&m  for  the  purpose. 
Our  Government  should  take  the  lead  in 
carrying  out  this  recomtmendation.  .  . 

No  line  of  action  available  to  our  foreign 
policy  could  more  effeolflvely  Improve  our 
security  as  a  nation  .  .  .  Nothing  less  than 
an  effective  political  consolidation  of  the 
Atlantic  Commtmlty  off^ss  any  real  promise 
of  achieving  a  stable  edUiUbrium  in  world 
politics.  1 1 

Mr.  Rostow  was  referring  to  the  pre- 
amble and  final  recommendation  of  the 
Convention's  Declaration  of  Paris,  which 
it  imanlmously  adopted  on  January  20, 
1962.  The  text  reads: 

We,  the  Citizens  Delegates  to  the  Atlantic 
Convention  of  NATO  satlons,  meeting  in 
Paris  January  8-20,  1962^  are  convinced  that 
our  survival  as  free  men^  and  the  possibility 
of  progress  for  all  men,  ^^mand  the  creation 
of  a  true  Atlantic  Community  within  the 
next  decade,  and  therefdne  submits  this  dec- 
laration of  our  convictions.  •  •  •  The  At- 
lantic   Convention  .  .  .  irecommends:   •  •  • 

That  the  NATO  Governments  promptly 
establish  a  Special  Govjemmental  Commis- 
sion to  draw  up  plans  within  two  years  for 
the  creation  of  a  true  Atlantic  Conmiiinlty, 
suitably  organized  to  meet  the  political, 
military  and  economic  ^laUenges  of  this  < 
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THE  KENNEDY  ASSASSINATION  AND 
THE  WARREN  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pn^  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupfkrman]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  No.  11130.  dated 
November  29.  1963,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Assassituition  of  President 
Kennedy  investigated  the  assassination 
which  took  place  1  wieek  before  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  of  President  Kermedy, 
and  the  subsequent  killing  of  the  alleged 
assassin,  and  reporte<^  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 

The  President's  Commission,  more 
popularly  referred  to  as  the  Warren  Com- 
mission because  the  qbief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,]  Earl  Warren,  was 
designated  by  the  Prudent  to  serve  as 
its  Chairman,  was  directed  to  evaluate 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  surroimd- 
ing  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  shoollng  of  Governor 
Connally  and  the  subsequent  killing  of 
the  alleged  assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

Following  10  months  of  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, and  after  reviewing  testi- 
mony of  552  witnesses,  25,000  FBI  Inter- 
views, 1.550  Secret  pervice  interviews, 
and  other  documents  which  compose  a 
stack  of  papers  that!  is  said  to  fill  300 
cubic  feet  in  the  National  Archives,  the 
7-man  Warren  Commission  publicly  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 24, 1964.  On  September  28. 1964, 
the  Warren  report  wis  made  public. 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, among  other  things,  that  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald,  acting  aldne,  killed  the  Pres- 
ident.  The  shots  whi^h  killed  President 


Kennedy  and  woimded  Governor  Con- 
nally, the  Commission  found,  were  fired 
from  the  sixth  floor  window  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  Texas  School  Book 
Depository.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  indicates 
that  there  were  three  shots  fired.  The 
Commission  held  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  any  of  its  essential  findings  to 
determine  Just  which  shot  hit  Governor 
Connally.  but  that  very  persuasive  evi- 
dence from  the  experts  indicates  that  the 
same  bullet  which  pierced  the  President's 
throat  also  caused  Governor  ConnsQly's 
woimds.  While  the  third  conclusion  of 
the  Commission  states  that  Governor 
Connally's  testimony  and  certain  other 
factors  have  given  rise  to  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  this  probability,  the 
Commission  states  there  is  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission that  aM  the  shots  which  caused 
the  President's  and  Governor  Cormally's 
wounds  were  fired  from  the  sixth  floor 
window  of  the  Texas  School  Book  Deposi- 
tory, and  the  shots  which  killed  President 
Kennedy  and  woimded  Governor  Con- 
nally were  fired  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

The  Commission  found  no  evidence 
that  either  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  or  Jack 
Ruby  was  part  of  any  conspiracy,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  to  assEisstnate  President 
Kermedy.  Moreover,  it  concluded  that 
in  its  entire  Investigation  the  Commis- 
sion found  no  evidence  of  conspiracy, 
subversion,  or  disloyalty  to  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment by  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
official. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  Commission 
was  to  Investigate  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  assassina- 
tion and  the  subsequent  killing  of  the 
alleged  assassin.  But,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, no  doubt  President  Johnson  knew 
the  value  of  reinforcing  the  public  con- 
fidence in  its  institutions  and  govern- 
mental agencies. 

There  was  a  natural  outburst  of  public 
emotion  following  the  tragic  and  shock- 
ing events  which  took  place  so  rapidly 
on  November  22.  1963,  and  an  increasing 
wave  of  speculation  in  this  country,  and 
even  more  so  in  Europe  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica concerning  the  possibilities  of  con- 
spiracy and  plotting  of  rightwing  or  left- 
vring  elements. 

It  was  obvious  in  President  Johnson's 
approach  to  selecting  the  composition 
of  the  Commission,  that  he  wanted  men 
of  the  highest  integrity  and  national  rep- 
utation so  that  the  Commission's  find- 
ings would  have  the  necessary  standing 
to  insure  quick  acceptance  of  its  find- 
ings and  thus  provide  what  some  have 
called  "domestic  tranquillity." 

This  view  is  epitomized  by  the  fact 
that  President  Johnson  chose  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Earl  War- 
ren, to  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Indeed,  all  of  the  seven  members 
of  the  Commission  are  men  of  national 
reputation  for  intelligence,  competence 
and  Integrity. 

The  difficulty  comes  in  the  fact  that 
many  people  feel  that  the  findings  of  the 
Warren  Commission  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted. In  this  regard,  Fletcher  Knebel 
writing  in  Look  magazine,  July  12,  1966. 
reports  that  a  Harris  survey  taken  in  the 
fall  of  1964,  soon  after  the  publication  of 


the  Warrai  report,  showed  that  31  per- 
cent of  Americans  still  believed  Oswald 
had  accomplices,  and  that  less  than  half 
the  people  believed  the  Commission  told 
the  full  story. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
possible task  for  the  seven-member  Com- 
mission to  persuade  even  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  as  to  the  exact  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  all  the  hor- 
rible events  that  took  place  on  that  Fri- 
day. But.  the  fact  remains  that  if  the 
purpose  of  the  Warren  Commission  was 
to  allay  or  set  at  rest  doubts  that  a  great 
many  people  naturally  had  following 
that  event,  and  to  restore  a  feeling  of 
relative  security  and  calm  as  a  result  of 
Its  search  for  the  facts,  then  it  is  at  least 
questionable  whether  it  succeeded. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  rash  of  activity 
by  writers  and  critics  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  the  report  who 
played  on  difficult  and  unanswered  ques- 
tions, thus  feeding  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
speculation  in  the  minds  of  the  doubters 
and  adding  to  the  unesusiness  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  obvious  difficulty  with  the 
products  of  this  first  wave  of  critics  is 
that  they  played  heavily  on  insinuations 
and  rhetorical  questions  while  failing  to 
answer  or  offer  alternative  theories  based 
on  reasoned  judgments  after  weighing  all 
the  evidence,  such  as  the  Warren  Com- 
mission purportedly  did. 

However,  it  is  now  2  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Warren  Commission 
report  and  a  new  wave  of  criticism  has 
developed  concerning  the  work  of  the 
Warren  Commission,  The  critics  who 
make  up  the  second  wave  are  not  addres- 
sing themselves,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Warren  Commission, 
or  even  to  the  soundness  of  many  of  Its 
conclusions. 

The  serious  question  raised  by  the  sec- 
ond wave  of  critics  is  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Warren  Commission  took  the 
necessary  time  to  examine  thoroughly 
all  the  available  material  and  evidence 
to  come  to  an  accurate  and  independent 
conclusion  as  to  what  happened,  or 
whether  they  were  disposed  to  satisfy  a 
certain  view,  being  persuaded  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  come  to  a  speedy  decision. 
Those  who  criticized  the  Warren  Com- 
mission or  the  Warren  report  along  these 
lines  would  find  possible  support  in  the 
fact  that  President  Johnson  selected 
highly  competent  but  busy  men  to  act 
as  members  of  the  Commission. 

One  of  the  many  recent  books  critical 
of  the  Commission  was  written  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Epstein  as  an  outgrowth  of  his 
master's  thesis  in  government  for  Cor- 
nell University.  In  the  introduction  to 
Mr.  Epstein's  book  entiUed,  "Inquest: 
The  Warren  Commission  and  the  Estab- 
lishment of  Truth,"  Richard  H.  Rovere, 
a  respected  writer,  notes  in  the  foreword 
that  Epstein  amply  demonstrates  that 
the  CcMnmlssion's  quest  for  truth  was 
also  a  quest  for  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  that  the  second  quest  often  got  In 
the  way  of  the  first.  Mr .  Epstein  says  the 
Commission's  probe  was  hsmipered  by  an 
impossible  deadline  Imposed  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  by  lack  of  investigation 
and  manpower,  and  by  absenteeism  of 
the  busy  Commissioners.  He  calculates 
only  three  Commissioners  heard  more 
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than  half  the  testimony  and  measured 
the  attendance  at  the  hearings  as  rang- 
ing from  a  low  of  about  6  percent  to  a 
high  of  about  71  percent.  Mr.  Epstein 
states  that  the  Commission  ignored  pos- 
sible witnesses,  sifted  the  testimony  to 
suit  its  purposes,  and  omitted  contradic- 
tory evidence  and  inconsistent  detcdls. 

Finally,  the  critics  suggest  as  typical  of 
the  superficiEd  nature  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work,  that  the  Commission  never 
independently  investigated  rumors, 
whether  Oswald  was  a  paid  informant 
of  the  FBI,  but  merely  took  the  word  of 
FBI  officials,  principally  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
that  he  was  not.  They  say  the  question 
that  the  public  is  left  with  now  Is  whether 
the  Commission's  commitment  from  the 
onset  of  its  assignment  was  less  to  the 
discovery  of  revelation  and  truth  than 
to  dispelling  nmiors  that  would  damage 
the  national  Interest. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Round  Two," 
written  by  Fred  Graham,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  of 
August  28,  1966,  it  was  stated: 

Unfortunately,  many  people  may  confuse 
the  doubts  about  tbe  commission  with 
doubts  about  Its  conclusion.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  perceptive  critics  of  the 
Warren  Commission,  Paul  L.  Preese  of  the 
California  Bar.  remarked  In  the  Columbia 
Law  Review  that  the  commission  was  vulner- 
able because  Its  real  task  "was  not  to  And  the 
truth  but  to  appear  to  have  found  the  truth." 
Hr.  Graham  says  with  respect  to  this  state- 
ment of  Paul  Freese,  "The  pity  Is  that  It  may 
have  done  the  oppoelte."  > 

Fletcher  Knebel,  the  author  of  the 
"Warren  Commission  Report  on  the  As- 
sassination Is  Struck  by  a  New  Wave  of 
Doubt."  which  appeared  hi  Look  maga- 
zine on  July  12,  1966,  examined  Mr.  Ep- 
.  stein's  writing  carefully  and  "soon  be- 
came convinced  that  Epstein  was  guilty 
of  the  very  sins  of  which  he  accused  the 
Warren  Commission:  distortion,  ignor- 
ing testimony,  sifting  the  evidence,  and 
adroitly  selecting  it  to  fit  its  theories  and 
assumptions."  Mr.  Knebel  states  with 
respect  to  "Inquest:  The  Warren  Com- 
mission and  the  Establishment  of 
Trtrth": 

At  the  worst.  Epstein  has  written  a  danger- 
ously deceptive  book.  At  the  best,  he  la 
guilty  of  precisely  what  he  lays  at  the  door 
of  the  Warren  Commission — a  "superttcUl" 
Investigation. 

Richard  N.  Goodwin,  a  former  assist- 
ant to  President  Kennedy,  in  a  review 
written  for  "Book  Week"  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune — then  on  striku — and 
appearing  In  New  York  City  in  tlie  Vil- 
lage Voice  of  August  4,  1966.  considered 
Edward  J.  Epstein's  book.  In  the  early 
part  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  review  he  states: 

ThoM  who  worked  with  President  Ken- 
nedy, even  those  in  the  outer  rings  ot  rela- 
tionship such  as  myself,  welcomed  with  such 
•wlft  acceptance  the  conclusions  of  the  War- 
ren xeport;  even  though  few  had  read  It 
thoroughly  and  almost  no  one  had  examined 
the  evidence  on  which  It  was  baaed.  There 
was,  of  coune.  the  fact  that  the  Integrity  and 
purpoM  of  the  Coaunlaaion  were  beyond 
question  and  Its  memben  w«r«  men  of  aklU 
and  Intelligence.  There  waa  the  almost 
unanimous  praise  of  newspapers  and  com- 
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mentators  who  we  assumed,  If  we  thought 
about  It  at  all,  had  followed  the  course  of 
Investigation  and  studied  the  answers.  This 
would  not  ordinarily  have  been  enough  for 
those  who  had  learned  the  lesson  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs;  that  neither  position,  conviction, 
sincerity,  nor  expert  knowledge  precluded  the 
need  for  Independent  Judgment  of  the  evi- 
dence. This  time,  though,  there  was  only 
room  for  grief;  and  a  lone  madman  com- 
pelled neither  hatred  nor  effort  nor  calcula- 
tion. 

Speaking  of  Epstein's  harsh  criticism 
of  both  the  substantive  portion  of  the 
Warren  Commission's  findings,  as  well  as 
the  procedures  employed,  and  the  lack 
of  thoroughness  of  the  Warren  Conunis- 
slon,  Mr.  Goodwin  states: 

None  of  this  proves  or  even  forcefully  indi- 
cates that  a  single  disturbed  hximan  being 
was  not  the  cause  of  President  Kennedy's 
death.  Perh&pa  all  the  specific  examples 
Epstein  uses  to  strengthen  his  case  will  be 
easily  refuted.  If  there  are  gaps,  further 
study  may  swiftly  close  them.  However,  the 
attack  on  the  nature  and  adequacy  of  the 
Commission's  work  Is  not  easily  dismissed. 
Even  If  Mr.  Epstein  Is  totally  wrong  In  every 
discussion  of  specific  evidence,  and  yet  If  he 
Is  right  that  the  Investigation  Itself  was  seri- 
ously Incomplete,  then  we  have  not  estab- 
lished to  the  limit  the  poesiblUty  that  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  acted  alone  to  klU  Jcdin  P. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Goodwyn  further  states: 

I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  Investiga- 
tion was  seriously  flawed,  but  here  Is  a  book 
which  presents  such  a  case  with  a  logic  and 
a  subdued  and  reasonable  tone  which  have 
already  disturbed  the  convictions  of  many 
responsible  men.  It  may  all  rest  on  qxilck- 
sand,  but  we  will  not  know  that  until  we 
make  an  even  more  extensive  examination 
than  the  author  has  made.  An  Independent 
group  should  look  at  these  charges  and  de- 
termine whether  the  Commission  Investiga- 
tion was  so  defective  that  another  Inquiry  is 
necessary.  Such  a  procedure  will,  perhaps 
unnecessarily,  stimulate  rumors  and  doubts 
and  disturb  the  political  scene.  Tet  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  course  If  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  we  know  as  much  as  we  can  about 
what  happened  on  November  23. 1963. 

TTiere  have  been  a  host  of  other  writ- 
ers concerned  with  the  Kennedy  assassi- 
nation and  the  Warren  Commission  In- 
cluding Thomas  Buchanan's  "Who  Killed 
Kennedy."  Penn  Jones.  Jr.'s  "Forgive  My 
Grief."  Harold  Weisberg's  "Whitewash: 
The  Report  on  the  Warren  Commission," 
Mark  Lane's  "Rush  to  Judgment,"  and 
most  recently.  "The  Second  Oswald"  by 
Richard  H.  Popkin.  At  the  end  of  this 
statement  I  have  included  as  complete  a 
listing  as  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
been  able  to  compile  to  date  of  various 
articles  and  books  dealing  with  the 
Warren  report  and  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy. 

It  would  seem  that  the  relevant  In- 
quiry at  this  time  should  not  be  whether 
the  Warren  Commission  maintained  the 
expected  degree  of  integrity  In  Its  in- 
vestigations and  findings,  nor  whether 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  actually  the  lone 
assassin  of  President  Kennedy,  but  rather 
whether  the  people  of  the  United  States 
feel  the  desired  confidence  and  finality 
in  the  authoritative  work  that  has  been 
done  to  date.  In  other  words,  is  the 
Warren  Commission's  report  enough. 

In  the  past,  we  find  that  our  coan- 
try,  in  the  words  of  the  noted  attorney 


Louis  Nlzer,  "has  not  resorted  to  com- 
missions as  a  regular  procedure,  but 
chiefly  in  great  emergencies,  and.  for- 
tunately, therefore  infrequently."'  a 
review  of  American  history  tells  us  that 
one  such  great  emergency  was  the  deba- 
cle at  Pearl  Harbor,  which  not  only  shat- 
tered our  fleet,  but  to  a  great  extent  our 
confidence  and  pride.  President  Roose- 
velt knew  that  a  report  was  required 
following  the  international  disaster  of 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941.  that 
would  teU  the  people  the  truth  which 
they  wanted  and  needed  so  desperately 
to  know.  He  knew  that  the  people 
could  bear  up  imder  the  truth,  but  that 
uncertainty  and  rumor  of  plots  and  con- 
spiracies would,  above  all,  undermine 
their  confidence  and  destroy  their  will. 

Thus,  on  December  18.  1941,  President 
Roosevelt  created  the  Roberts  Commis- 
sion. The  President  designated  Justice 
Owen  J.  Roberts  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  as  its  Chairman.  He  appointed 
Adm.  William  H.  Stanley.  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired; Rear  Adm.  Joseph  M.  Reeves,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired;  Maj.  Gen.  Prank  McCoy^ 
U.S.  Army,  retired;  and  Brig.  Gen.  Jo- 
seph T.  McNamey  of  the  Army  to  sene 
with  Justice  Roberts  as  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Many  criticized  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Roberts  Commission  at  the  time 
for  the  fact  that  the  heavy  military  com- 
position of  the  committee  would  not  be 
likely  to  insure  an  impartial  report  on 
their  own  services.  Those  critics  were 
substantially  quieted  when  the  Roberts 
Commission  publicly  reported  to  the 
President  on  January  23,  1942.  and  In 
terms  of  dereliction  of  duty  and  errors  of 
judgment  placed  a  good  deal  of  the 
blame  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  upon 
the  joint  commanders  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  who  were  stationed  in  Hawaii  at 
that  time.  The  Roberts  Commission's 
21-page  report  is  listed  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  159,  77th  Congress,  2d  session, 
1942. 

The  integrity  of  the  members  of  the 
Roberts  Commission  was  uncompro- 
mlsed  and  its  ImpEullallty  was  beyond 
question.  Thus,  it  could  be  a  very  per- 
suasive report.  But,  it  is  Important  to 
note  that  the  purpose  of  the  Roberts 
Commission  was  to  provide  a  basis  for 
sound  decisions  as  to  whether  any  dere- 
lictions of  duty  or  errors  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Army  or  Navy 
personnel  contributed  to  such  successes 
as  were  achieved  by  the  enemy  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  In  other  words,  the 
Roberts  Commission  Inquiry  was  inher- 
ently narrow  in  Its  purpose,  if  not  in  its 
scope. 

The  Roberts  Commission  was  followed 
by  six  other  investigations  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  incident:  Immediately  following 
the  Roberts  Commission  was  the  Hart 
Inquiry,  initiated  by  order  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Knox  on  February  12. 
1944,  and  concluded  June  15,  1944.  Fol- 
lowing the  Hart  inquiry,  the  Army  Pearl 
Harbor  Board  was  appointed  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  Public  Law  339.  78th  Con- 
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gress.  and  was  dlrect(  d  to  ascertain  and 
report  the  facts  relating  to  the  attack 
made  by  the  Japanese  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  it  may  deem  proper. 
The  Board  held  sessions  beginning  July 
20.  1944,  and  concluded  its  investigation 
on  October  20,  1944.  Following  the 
Army  Pearl  Harbor  Bpard  was  the  Navy 
court  of  inquiry  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
339,  78th  Congress.  <  It  held  sessions 
July  24.  1944,  and  cohcluded  its  inquiry 
on  October  19.  1944.  The  Clarke  inquiry 
was  next,  conducted  l!rom  September  14 
to  16.  1944.  and  from  July  13  to  August 
4,  1945.  This  inquiry  was  more  specific 
in  its  scope  and  testitaony  being  taken 
concerning  the  handling  of  intercepted 
Japanese  messages  and  the  handling  of 
intelligence  material  by  the  Military  In- 
telligence Division  of,  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Finally,  ther^  was  the  Clausen 
investigation — commenced  November  23. 
1944,  and  concluded  on  September  12, 
1945 — and  the  Hewitt  inquiry — com- 
menced May  14.  1945  and  concluded  on 
July  11,  1945.  I 

Notwithstanding  th^  work  of  the  Rob- 
erts Commission  and  the  six  other  Inves- 
tigations of  the  facts  kind  circumstances 
relating  to  the  attaclfon  Pearl  Harbor 
by  the  Japanese  on  December  7,  1941. 
serious  questions,  doubts,  and  Inconsist- 
encies remained.  Filially  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  Joint  Legislative  Commit- 
tee on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Attack.  The  Ooncurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27'-as  extended-479th  Congress.  1st 
session,  establishing  tjhe  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Investigation  Coiimiittee  composed 
of  five  Members  of  the  Senate  and  five 
Memh>ers  of  the  Hous^.  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  6.  1946.  The  House 
concurred  on  September  11.  1945. 

Ten  months  later,  on  July  20  1946, 
the  exhaustive  and  credible  work  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  Hou^e.  The  work  Is 
found  in  a  bound  Senate  volume  entitled. 
"Pearl  Harbor  Attack.'! 

It  is  against  this  blackground  that  I 
propose  that  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee be  created  to  make  a  preliminary 
mquiry  to  determine  iiihether  there  ex- 
ists the  necessity  'to  reinvestigate 
thoroughly  all  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  events  that 
ended  in  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennwly.  the  subsequent  killing  of  his 
alleged  assassin,  and  the  shooting  of 
Gov.  John  B.  Connall3f. 

Should  the  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee determine,  after  a  preliminary 
Investigation  of  all  the  accounts,  writings 
and  reports.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  the  Warren  report,  of  the  facts  and 
Circumstances  relatingj  to  the  Kennedy 
assassination,  that  further  congressional 
mvestigatlon  is  nece«»ary.  then  that 
Joint  committee  would  proceed  to  Inves- 
a«ate  fully  the  entire  fucts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  events  of  No- 
vember 22. 1963.  ' 

The  concurrent  resblutlon.  which  I 
nave  introduced  today  Mid  which  follows 
at  the  end  of  this  statement,  would  es- 
wblish  a  joint  congressional  committee 
composed  of  five  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate—not more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
w  members  of  the  majbrlty  party— to  be 
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appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore, 
and  five  Members  of  the  House — not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party — to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

As  the  Warren  Commission  states,  it 
was  created  In  recognition  of  the  right 
of  people  everywhere  to  a  full  and  truth- 
ful knowledge  concerning  these  events. 
ITie  report,  in  its  own  words,  "has  been 
prepared  with  a  deep  awareness  of  the 
Commission's  responsibility  to  present  to 
the  American  people  an  objective  report 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  assassina- 
tion." 

We  must  not  hide  from  all  the  facts 
whatever  they  are.  and  whatever  they 
Indicate.  In  light  of  the  current  and 
mounting  criticism  of  the  Warren  report 
we  must  now  objectively  evaluate  the 
findings  of  all  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  the  Warren  Commission  in  one 
way  or  another  did  not  do  all  that  It 
could  have.  In  this  way  the  volume  of 
work  of  the  Warren  Commission  will  be 
called  upon  to  stand  a  true  test.  But  so 
will  the  conclusions  and  rationality  of 
those  who  would  attack  the  Warren 
Commission  be  put  to  an  equally  objec- 
tive test. 

There  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  on  September 
11.  1966.  an  article  written  by  an  English 
political  commentator.  Henry  Falrlle. 
entitled,  "No  Conspiracy.  But — Two  As- 
sassins. Perhaps?"    Mr.  Falrlle  writes: 

The  Report  of  the  Warren  Commission  Is 
now  under  severe  and,  In  some  cases,  per- 
suasive attack.  It  Is  hard  to  disagree  with 
the  general  Judgment  of  Its  critics  that  It  did 
a  hurried  and  slovenly  job.  It  seems  to  have 
been  less  than  thorough  In  the  examination 
of  some  key  witnesses,  less  than  skeptical  of 
some  of  the  official  evidence  with  which  It 
was  ."supplied,  less  than  careful  to  consider 
In  detail  every  possible  explanation  of  the 
assassination  other  than  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's 
sole  guUt. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  events 
and  circumstances  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  and  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  Mr.  Falrlle  states: 

At  some  point.  It  Is  clear,  there  will  have 
to  be  another  Independent  Inquiry.  But, 
even  If  this  Is  agreed.  It  Is  by  no  means 
equally  clear  that  the  Ume  for  such  an  In- 
vestigation Is  now.  A  portion  of  the  In- 
vestigative reports  In  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Archives  Is  not  yet  declassified.  The 
whereabouts  of  other  Important  evidence 
have  still  not  been  ascertained.  In  these 
circumstances  the  chances  of  a  further  In- 
quiry producing  a  report  which  would  carry 
conviction  are  slight. 

And  further,  Mr.  Falrlle  quotes  the 
following  conclusion  of  Harold  Welsberg. 
author  of  "Whitewash."  the  report  on  the 
Warren  report: 

A  crime  such  as  the  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
left  as  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion has  left  It,  without  even  the  probability 
of  a  solution,  with  assassins  and  murderers 
free,  and  free  to  repeat  their  crimes  and 
enjoy  what  benefits  they  may  have  expected 
to  derive  therefrom.  No  President  Is  ever 
safe  If  Presidential  assassins  are  exculpated. 
Yet  this  Is  what  this  Commission  has  done. 

According  to  Mr.  Epstein,  28  govern- 
mental agencies  furnished  more  than 
300  cubic  feet  of  paper  to  the  Warren 
Commission  and  there  were  over  1^00 


Secret  Service  Interviews  or  reports  and 
thousands  of  papers  connected  with  the 
Investigation  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  In  addition,  the 
FBI  alone  sent  the  Commission  25.000 
reports  and  papers. 

I  am  Informed  that  at  the  present 
time  two-thirds  of  the  available  papers 
and  documents  In  the  National  Archives 
are  declassified  and  open  to  the  public 
for  research  purposes. 

The  remaining  one-third  of  the  avail- 
able documents  and  papers  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  Is  composed.  In  part,  of 
the  administrative  records  and  working 
papers  of  the  Warren  Commission.  Ad- 
ditional housekeeping  records  are  mixed 
In  with  these  papers  and  records  and 
have  to  be  sorted. 

The  records,  reports,  and  papers  con- 
cerning the  facts  and  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  which  are  at  the  National 
Archives  and  are  presently  classified 
should  be  made  available  to  the  public  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

In  keeping  with  the  national  freedom 
of  Information  policy  embodied  In  Sen- 
ate bill  1160.  which  I  supported  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  It  peissed 
here  on  June  20,  and  which  President 
Johnson  signed  on  July  4  of  this  year, 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  remove  the 
veil  of  secrecy  over  papers  and  docu- 
ments which  can  be  revealed  without 
violating  the  public  Interest. 

As  President  Johnson  said  upon  sign- 
ing this  Federal  public  records  law — 
PubUc  Law  89-492: 

I  am  Instructing  every  official  In  this  ad- 
ministration to  cooperate  .  .  .  and  to  make 
Information  available  to  the  full  extent 
consistent  with  Individual  privacy  and  the 
national   Interest. 

There  are  nine  exemptions  to  the  na- 
tional freedom  of  Information  law. 
With  respect  to  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments containing  facts  or  circumstances 
relating  to  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  which  are  at  the  National  Ar- 
chives, the  first  exemption  should  be  ex- 
amined.   It  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  Every  agency  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  following  information: 

(e)  Exemptions.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  matters 
that  are  (1)  specifically  required  by  Execu- 
tive Order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  mterest  of 
the  National  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

As  Mr.  Bert  Mills  points  out  in  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "What  Next  on  POI?"  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Publisher,  Septem- 
ber 1966: 

The  key  phrase  here  is  "by  Executive  Or- 
der." No  minor  official  will  make  the  deci- 
sion, only  the  President,  and  his  action  In 
issuing  such  an  order  is  publicized. 

Although  the  freedom  of  InformaUcm 
law  does  not  become  effective  until  In- 
dependence Day.  1967.  based  upon  It  and 
the  expressed  Intent  by  President  John- 
son In  signing  it.  I  believe  the  exemption 
cited  above  should  not  be  applicable  to 
the  materials  relating  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  which  are 
presently  being  held  as  classified  in  the 
National  Archives.  This  view  Is  further 
8ui^x>rted  by  the  fact  that  President 
Johnstxi  asked  the  Attorney  General  over 
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1  year  ago  to  coordinate  an  overall  agency 
review  of  the  records  and  papers  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission  and  in  turn 
deposited  with  the  National  Archives  in 
order  to  make  as  much  of  this  material 
available  to  the  public  as  they  possibly 
could. 

On  August  17.  1966,  the  OfQce  of  the 
Attorney  General  asked  the  National 
Archives  to  apply  the  same  standard  of 
public  accessibility  to  the  working  papers 
and  administrative  reports  which  it  has 
received  from  the  Warren  Commission 
Itself. 

To  the  extent  that  any  doubt  remains, 
the  President  should  be  requested  to  free 
for  scrutiny  all  documents  and  evidence 
of  any  kind  in  this  area. 

It  Is  not,  nor  has  it  been,  my  desire  to 
rush  to  verdict  concerning  the  outcome 
of  the  questions  I  raise  herein.  However, 
I  feel  that  those  questions  which  the 
critics  say  were  allegedly  left  unan- 
swered should  not  be  superficially  an- 
swered nor  should  they  be  left  unan- 
swered. Let  an  independent  body  make 
a  thoroughly  dispositive  and  exhaustive 
evaluation  of  aU  that  has  been  said  and 
written  to  date  concerning  the  events 
surrounding  the  assassination  and  the 
report  of  those  events,  just  as  the  Joint 
congressional  committee  reviewed  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  findings  of  the  Roberts 
Commission  4  years  later. 

Moreover,  it  is  Just  as  likely  that  the 
work  and  conclusions  of  the  Warren 
Commission  will  emerge  further  Justi- 
fied and  supported.  In  this  way  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  may  be  restored 
and  once  and  for  all  the  majority  of 
doubters  should  be  satisfied  that  all 
there  is  to  be  Icnown  about  the  events  of 
November  22,  1963,  is  known,  and  the 
tragedy  of  that  day  may  be  allowed  to 
rest  with  dignity.  And  if  a  thorough  and 
objective  examination  should  shed  new 
light  on  the  happenings  of  that  day,  then 
we  can  only  benefit  by  coming  closer  to 
the  truth. 

A  copy  of  my  concurrent  resolution, 
together  with  the  U.S.  Library  of  Con- 
gress up-to-date  listing  mentioned  in  my 
statement,  of  various  articles  and  books 
dealing  with  the  Warren  report  and  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  fol- 
low: 

H.  Cox.  Ras.  1033 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  Is  here- 
by established  a  Joint  committee  on  the 
Investigation  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  be  composed  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  (not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party),  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  five  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
the  majority  party),  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker-  of  the  House.  Vacancies  in  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  not 
affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee, 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
comxnlttee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

Sic.  3.  The  committee  shall  make  a  pre- 
liminary InvestlgatloD  of  all  the  accovmts, 
writings,  and  reports  of  the  facts  and  di' 
cumstanoes  leading  up  to  and  following  the 
■■aiislnitlon  of  President  Kennedy  in  order 
to  determine  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
undertake  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 


of  the  facts  surrounding  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  subsequent 
killing  of  his  alleged  assassin.  Should  the 
committee  determine  that  further  Inveetl- 
g^tlon  is  necessary,  then  the  committee  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  events  and  clr- 
ciunstances  leading  up  to  and  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  and 
upon  completion  of  its  Investigation  shall 
report  its  findings  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Hoiase  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  conmilttee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  EUghty-ninth  Congrees,  sec- 
ond session,  and  subsequent  sessions,  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  papers,  and  dociunents,  and 
reports.  Including  but  not  limited  to  all 
evidence  collected  by  the  Commission  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  Number  11130 
(known  as  the  Warren  Commisslcoi)  to 
administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  teatl- 
money.  to  procure  such  printing  and  bind- 
ing, and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  It 
deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and  steno- 
graphic assistants  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall 
be  paid  one-half  fr<»n  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  ReiHvsenta- 
tlves,  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 
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THE    NEED     FOR     ADDITIONAL 
RADIO  FREQUENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
spring  Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman,  held  hear- 
ings at  which  It  heard  from  small  busi- 
nessmen who  are  users  of  two-way  radio. 


These  small  businessmen  were  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Business 
and  Educational  Radio.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  came  from  an  area  that  I 
know  well.  Al  Ventro  Is  an  electrical 
contractor  In  Dearborn,  Mich.  Royce 
Smith  is  a  bulk  products  oil  distributor 
from  Belleville.  The  other  witnesses 
were  operators  of  heating  and  air  con- 
ditioning concerns,  watch  and  patrol 
services,  equipment  repair  companies, 
livery  car  services,  food  vending  ma- 
chines or  came  from  other  walks  of  life 
which  have  counterparts  In  every  part 
of  the  country.  Each  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses told  how  he  used  two-way  radio 
In  his  business,  how  Important  it  was 
to  him,  and  how  Important  It  was  to  his 
customers  that  he  used  two-way  radio. 
These  witnesses  Impressed  our  subcom- 
mittee. The  entire  membership  of  the 
subcommittee  was  In  attendance,  and 
we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  laeing  joined 
by  our  able  colleague  from  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
has  had  personal  experience,  as  a  cus- 
tomer, with  the  eflfectlveness  of  the  use 
of  two-way  radio  In  business. 

At  the  end  of  the  hearings.  It  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  subcommittee  that  a 
letter  should  be  directed  to  the  FCC 
asking  that  that  agency  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  committee  a  program  of 
the  steps  they  proposed  to  take  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  relief  in  the  form  of 
allocating  additional  radio  frequency 
spectrum  for  the  land  mobile  radio  users. 
On  July  28,  the  chairman  of  the  FCC, 
Mr.  Rosel  Hyde,  sent  us  a  letter  report 
stating  the  Commission's  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  the  land  mobile 
radio  services  for  more  frequencies.  That 
letter  report  was  not  very  encouraging. 
It  did  not  indicate  the  kind  of  all-out 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  to  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  entitled:  nor 
did  It  contain  the  hoped-for  outline  of  a 
specific  program  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. This  is  a  problem  which  affects 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country  because 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  they  benefit 
from  the  use  of  mobile  radio.  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  Insert  Into  the  Recors 
Chairman  Hyde's  letter  of  July  28. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  not  an  easy  prob- 
lem, and  it  Is  one  which  will  have  to 
engage  the  continual  attention  of  the 
Commission  at  Its  highest  level  before  It 
will  be  solved.  But  solved  it  must  be. 
There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  In  this  country  who 
use  two-way  radio  today  because  it 
makes  it  possible  for  them,  while  con- 
ducting their  businesses,  to  be  In  more 
places  and  to  deal  with  more  problems  In 
the  same  period  of  time.  Use  of  two-way 
radio  increases  their  ability  to  compete 
and  to  grow. 

Because  of  these  advantages,  more 
small  businessmen  are  turning  to  the  use 
of  two-way  radio  every  day;  and  because 
of  all  of  these  new  uses  of  two-way  radio, 
channel  conditions  which  were  excellent 
5  years  ago  have  steadily  deteriorated. 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  trafBc  jama 
which  are  now  frustrating  the  drivers  on 
our  streets  and  highways.  The  con- 
stantly Increasing  number  of  small  busi- 
nessmen who  use  two-way  radio  and  the 
Increasing  number  of  uses  to  which  it 
can  be  applied  demand  that  the  problem 
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receive  the  Immediate  attention  of  the 
FCC. 

This  lack  of  adequate  frequency  space 
Is  not  a  problem  that  Is  confined  to  one 
group  or  one  tjrpe  of  two-way  radio  user. 
Not  only  Is  the  small  businessman  frus- 
trated by  a  lack  of  adequate  frequency 
spectrum  for  two-way  radio,  so  are  police 
departments  and  other  municipal  serv- 
ices. I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
PoUce  which  most  succinctly  and  con- 
vincingly details  the  communications 
problem  confronting  most  of  our  police 
departments  around  the  country.  I  have 
also  received  a  letter  from  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  pointing  out  that  they 
are  In  need  of  more  two-way  radio  com- 
munications to  properly  perform  their 
duties.  I  would  like  to  have  these  letters 
inserted  Into  the  Recoro  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

The  lack  of  frequency  spectrum  for 
police  use  of  two-way  radio  is  delaying 
the  instaUation  of  a  complete  system  of 
communications  for  many  police  depart- 
ments. It  is  delaying  equipping  the  foot 
patrolman  In  the  various  cities  with  port- 
able radio  which  will  give  them  Instan- 
taneous contact  with  headquarters  in 
times  of  emergencies  without  having  to 
run  to  the  nearest  call  box.  It  is  delay- 
ing the  completion  of  a  radio  system 
which  will  place  the  foot  patrolman  in 
contact  with  the  patrol  cars  which  can 
give  him  backup  assistance.  It  Is  de- 
laying the  completion  of  a  radio  system 
which  will  give  all  the  communities  of 
this  Nation  better  police  protection.  And 
it  is  delaying  these  communities  from 
taking  the  steps  necessary  for  the  proper 
protection  of  their  citizens  at  a  time  when 
public  disturbances  are  spreading 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  function  of  the  police  to  maintain 
order  when  these  disturbances  occur,  but 
to  do  this  with  maxlmimi  safety  to  them- 
selves and  the  most  effective  prot«ctlon 
of  the  people  and  their  property,  the 
police  must  be  able  to  make  use  of  all  the 
modem  techniques  of  two-way  radio 
communication.  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
there  appear  excerpts  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  HB.  News  illustrating 
the  need  for  adequate  air  space  for  utili- 
zation of  these  latest  techniques  in  law 
enforcement. 

The  police  have  an  even  greater  use 
for  these  modem  methods  of  communi- 
cation in  their  dally  work  during  these 
times  when  the  crime  rate  in  almost  every 
category  of  crime  is  steadily  rising.  I 
do  not  know  whether  crime  is  actually  In- 
creasing at  this  rapid  rate  or  whether  it 
is  because  we  are  now  better  Informed 
as  to  the  crimes  which  are  conunitted, 
but  that  is  not  important.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  there  is  more  crime  to- 
day than  we  can  tolerate  as  a  peace- 
loving  people  who  desire  to  live  In  an  or- 
derly, law-abiding,  and  safe  manner.  As 
President  Johnson  has  frequently  said. 
In  order  to  effectively  combat  crime  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  necessary  that  all 
of  us  devote  more  full  attention  to  pro- 
viding the  most  modem  techniques  and 
equipment  to  the  cause  of  better  law 
enforcement. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  sufOcient 
radio  space  for  adequate  utilization  by 


businessmen  and  police  departments  are 
problems  arising  with  respect  to  air- 
to-ground  telephone  equipment.  As  an 
example,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Michigan  has  under- 
taken a  program  to  inform  motorists  of 
traffic  conditions  which  they  have  called 
the  "Bring  'Em  Back  Alive"  traffic  safety 
campaign.  One  of  the  essential  parts 
of  this  campaign  is  the  monitoring  of 
traffic  conditions  from  the  air.  This  is 
then  relayed  to  the  ground  by  means  of 
a  "sky  phone."  The  Information  is  then 
released  to  radio  stations  throtighout  the 
State^.  The  program  has  encountered  a 
severe  roadblock  because  of  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a  permit  to  operate  this  vital 
service.  The  "Bring  'Em  Back  Alive" 
campaign  can  save  the  lives  of  many 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  its  being  delayed  because 
of  either  bureaucratic  ineptitude  or  the 
failure  to  act  decisively  to  allocate 
needed  air  space  to  this  vital  program. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  doubly  concerned  with  the 
lack  of  adequate  frequency  for  all  two- 
way  radio  users.  We  have  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
who  are  pleading  for  relief  for  their  com- 
munications problem  and  standing  side 
by  side  with  them,  we  have  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  this  country. 

Developing  a  program  that  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  relief  to  two-way  radio 
users  may  be  a  difficult  task,  but  it  is  not 
a  task  that  involves  a  new  problem  for 
the  FCC.  Time  and  again  the  members 
of  that  Commission  have  stated  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  complaint  of  the  witnesses  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  other  two-way  radio  users,  in- 
cluding the  law  enforcement  agencies.  Is 
that  the  Commission  has  done  very  little 
to  come  up  with  a  specific  program  to 
alleviate  the  problem. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  sub- 
committee hopes  for  something  more 
than  the  answer  supplied  by  Chairman 
Hyde  in  his  letter  of  July  28.  We  con- 
tinue to  hope,  in  our  words,  "that  this 
program  will  be  an  expeditious  and  di- 
rect attack  on  the  problem  and  that  it 
will  be  sufficiently  specific  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  ascertain  from  time 
to  time  without  difficulty  the  progress 
which  the  Commission  is  making  in  car- 
rying out  the  program."  This  is  a  imited 
effort  of  the  whole  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  displayed  his 
Interest  in  the  committee's  request  to  the 
FCC  with  his  own  expression  of  concern 
about  the  problem  facing  two-way  radio 
users  on  the  House  floor  on  June  2 ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  FCC  stated  his  opinion 
of  the  need  for  a  specific  program  to  be 
developed  to  tackle  these  problems  head 
on.  Our  good  friend  and  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, has  expressed  his  concern  on  the 
House  floor,  and  Members  from  the  other 
body  have  also  expressed  their  concern. 

Still  we  have  no  specific  program  and 
no  really  new  or  positive  action  from  the 
FCC.  How  can  we  blame  the  people  of 
this  country  for  being  dissatisfied  when 
their  Government  moves  so  ponderously? 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  will 


pay  heed  and  soon  take  action  propor- 
tionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
that  they  face. 

Cttt  or  DETBorr. 
Department  of  Policb, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  27,  1966. 
Hon.  John  Dmcixi., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Dingeix:  I  read  with 
interest  about  the  hearings  yoxir  Sub-Com- 
mittee held  looking  Into  what  the  PCC  is 
doing  to  help  small  businesses  who  depend 
on  two-way  radio  to  take  care  of  their  cui- 
tomers. 

Although  I  understaoid  that  all  the  testi- 
mony before  your  Sub-Committee  was  from 
Business  Radio  Licensees,  I  am  sure  you  ar^ 
aware  that  Police  Departments  such  as  our. 
as  well  as  all  land  mobile  tisers,  need  tw3- 
way  radio  to  serve  our  "customers,"  the  clil- 
zens  of  the  City  of  Detroit  and  of  the  entire 
nation. 

We  In  the  Detroit  Police  Department  are 
In  the  process  of  revamping  our  Conununi- 
catlons  system  to  provide  our  foot  patrolmen 
In  various  Precincts  with  portable  radios 
which  will  give  them  Instantaneous  contaci 
with  their  radio  dispatcher  In  cases  of  emer- 
gencies. You  can  well  Imagine  how  many 
lives  win  be  saved  and  how  much  property 
will  be  spared  by  enabling  the  Patrolman  'o 
radio  for  Immediate  help  without  having 
to  run  to  the  nearest  call  bos.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  Individual  Policeman 
will  be  a  lot  safer  too. 

Of  course,  we  must  also  have  all  of  our 
patrol  cars  rsullo  equipped,  each  tuned  to 
the  frequency  assigned  to  their  area.  This 
lets  them  respond  quickly  to  assist  the  man 
on  the  beat  when  trouble  be  cannot  handle 
alone  crops  up.  We  also  will  have  a  clty- 
wlde  channel  so  that  all  available  cars  can 
be  rushed  to  trouble  spots  where  the  safetj- 
of  our  citizens  Is  In  jeopardy. 

In  addition,  we  use  radio  to  cooperate  wii!i 
the  Michigan  State  Police  aind  also  to  assist 
the  smaller  communities  around  Detroit 
which  caimot  afford  full-scale  Police  De- 
partments. Our  Detectives  who  engage  n 
specialized  work,  such  as  surveillance,  also 
need  radio,  as  does  our  Narcotics  squad. 
Two-way  radio  is  the  only  way  we  can  give 
the  people  of  Detroit  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion they  want  and  should  have. 

However,  the  lack  of  frequencies  for  our 
use  is  delaying  our  installation  of  the  com- 
plete system.  Our  proximity  to  Canada  re- 
quires that  we  coordinate  any  proposed  use 
with  that  Government,  and  that  prevents  us 
from  using  some  frequencies.  But,  the  real 
problem  is  Just  simply  that  there  are  not 
enough  frequencies  available  in  the  Detro't 
area  for  all  the  many  two-way  users.  The 
PCC  staff  people  are  sympathetic  with  our 
police  frequency  problem,  but  they  point 
out  that  with  the  limited  amotmt  of  spec- 
trum available  to  the  land  mobile  services 
there  are  Just  no  police  frequencies  avail- 
able. 

I  appreciate  the  Interest  that  you  ,have 
taken  In  this  situation.  I  hope  that  as  s 
result  the  PCC  will  seek  ways  to  get  sufficient 
frequency  spectrum  for  those  of  us  who  need 
radio  to  serve  the  public. 
Respectfully, 

EI.MER  W.  SOLDAN. 

Inspector,    Supervisor    of    Communica- 

tiOTU. 

International     Association     of 
Chiefs  or  Police,  Inc., 

Washington.  D.C,  Auffust  4, 1966. 
Attention :  Mr.  Gregg  Potvln. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Dincell:  We  greatly  appre- 
ciate your  expressed  interest  In  land  mobile 
radio  spectrum  needs,  and  especially  how 
frequency  shortages  affect  police  operations. 


The  problem  faced  by  the 
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nlcatlons  Commission  in  a  ^eating  frequen 
cles  Is  difficult,  not  only  ta  general  terms 
of  government,  broadcast  'and  special  serv- 
ices, but  also  within  the  »«rlotis  categories 
of  users  for  which  the  Commission  has  re- 
sponsibility. Police  administrators  have  rec- 
ognized theee  problems  o'^eir  the  years,  and 
bave  caused  substantial  antl  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  art  of  obUlnlng  maxlmuin 
use  of  available  spectrum  I  to  be  made.  At" 
this  point  In  time,  howe^^or.  we  are  faced 
with  a  situation  which  do^$  not  permit  any 
expansion  of  radio  comn^unicatlons  capa- 
bility In  the  areas  where  i  the  capability  is 
most  tirgently  sought. 

The  dilemma  is  brought  ibout  by  state-of- 
the-art  technical  accomplis^nents  approach- 
ing an  apparent  peak  using  equipment  avail- 
able to  law  enforcement  aaeDcies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  me  Increased  mo- 
bility demanded  of  police  [personnel  partlc- 
ulirly  in  the  larger  metropfalltan  areas.  The 
increasing  rates  of  crime  and  other  demands 
lor  police  services  are  well  |(jocumented.  and 
well  known  to  you.  Polite  chiefs  are  re- 
sponding to  these  problems  in  many  ways: 
the  most  promising  methods,  however,  all 
depend  on  more  effective  Use  of  field  re- 
sources. Because  radio  communication  Is  the 
only  practical  means  of  mamtalnlng  a  timely 
Information  How  between  jinits  In  the  field 
and  their  coordinators,  Wa  find  ourselves 
hampered  In  the  very  basi^  police  responsl 
blUty  of  protection  to  \l\ 
The  existing  paths  of  co; 
come  restricted  by  the  ] 
assigned  to  each,  and  the 

of  them  In  turn  by  each  ,. , 

result  Is  simply  an  urgent  need  for  more 
paths,  and  this  means  mor^  radio  spectrum. 

The  recent  incidents  of  orlminal  acts  per- 
formed by  large  gatherlnti  of  people  are 
among  the  more  dramatic  Jtoblems  that  are 
a  part  of  dally  police  operations.  The  need 
of  timely  communication  l4  obvious  in  such 
situations,  of  course.  At  |  the  same  time, 
police  service  is  required  a^d  must  be  fur- 
nished to  other  persons  in  the  Jurisdiction. 
The  amount  of  communlMtlons  traffic  on 
mstlng  channels  does  not  ;permlt  a  satis- 
factory response,  however  i  As  you  have 
learned,  some  cities  are  attempting  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  officers  assigned 
to  certain  areas  which  caij  best  be  policed 
on  foot  by  providing  them  {with  radio  com- 
munication. But  this  in  ttiti  requires  addi- 
tional channels  because  of  the  total  number 
of  units  involved,  and  the  technical  restric- 
tions of  personal  radio  eqtdpment.  In  al- 
most every  city  in  the  nation,  greater  use 
Is  being  made  of  one  mad  patrol  vehicles. 
This  permits  a  much  more  ^axlble  field  force, 
reduces  response  time  to  caUed-for  services, 
and  provides  a  demonstrable  deterrent  to 
crime.  The  key  factors  in  ^by  one  man  car 
operation  are  training,  carefully  devised  de- 
ployment, and  especially  adequate  radio  com- 
munlcaUon.  The  application  of  computer 
technology  to  law  enforcement,  now  under- 
TOy  in  some  cities,  depend)}  for  Its  success 
In  part  In  enabling  immediate  access  to 
stored  information  by  field  units.  Without 
radio  communication.  aU  Uw  advantages  are 
meaningless.  I 

In  our  work  of  assisting  titles  in  upgrad- 
ing management  and  operational  practices. 
we  and  a  Justified  need  fori  greater  conunu- 
mcatlons  capability  In  ord^r  to  Implement 
new  techniques.  As  poUce  idepartments  at- 
tempt to  put  these  Into  efltect,  the  problem 
once  again  devolves  In  to  wthat  can  be  done 
to  secure  frequency  relief.  Thus  we  urge 
you  to  continue  your  efforts  In  obtaining 
MdlUonal  land  mobUe  foaquency  alloca- 
Uona.  We  of  course  share  your  concern,  and 
"  we  may  be  of  further  service,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  ua. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  X  Bt.  Reinks. 
Seniur  Consultant. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  24.  10861 

New  Antiriot  Tactic  Pats  Orr 

(By  Bill  Rice) 

New  York,  July  23. — Quietly,  without  fan- 
fare, a  new  approach  to  riot  control  has  been 
unveUed  by  the  New  Tork  City  Police  De- 
partment during  two  days  of  racial  unrest  in 
Brooklyn  and  it  has  worked  with  astoxmding 
success. 

It  can  be  summed  up  In  four  words:  Re- 
straint with  good  Judgment.  It  Is  based  on 
psychology  and  employs  overwhelming  but 
unused  strength  as  Its  weapon. 

This  Is  the  way  It  worked  Friday  night  as 
a  mob  of  about  100  trouble-bent  Negro 
youngsters  was  observed  heading  toward  an 
area  populated  by  Italians. 

Normally,  policemen  would  charge  the 
crowd,  scattering  it  only  to  find  It  regrouping 
in  another  spot. 

Last  night  was  different.  A  busload  of  tac- 
tical patrol  force  cops — husky  6-footers 
specially  trained  In  riot  control  and  hand-to- 
hand  combat — quickly  pulled  up  behind  the 
mob.  But  they  stayed  in  their  vehicle, 
slowly  following  them. 

This,  alone,  caused  nearly  half  of  the 
youngsters  to  disperse.  As  the  remainder 
of  about  50  moved  on,  other  police,  in  con- 
stant communication  by  radio  with  their 
command  headquarters,  moved  to  crucial 
intersections,  blocking  them  off. 

Lined  shoulder  to  shoulder,  the  cops 
blocked  the  path  toward  the  mob's  goal, 
whltey's  neighborhood,  always  leaving  a 
route  for  the  youngsters  to  continue  their 
movement. 

Spat  upon,  cursed,  objects  of  missiles  from 
rooftops,  the  patrolmen  stood  their  ground 
until  the  mob  moved  on. 

Bit  by  bit  the  cooled-off  crowd  dwindled. 
Finally,  it  broke  up.  completely  frustrated. 

This  was  not  a  lone  occurrence.  Other 
tactical-force  and  precinct  patrolmen  were 
riding  herd  on  white  youths  attempting  to 
storm  into  the  Negro  neighborhood. 

Although  police  were  shot  at,  both  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  nlghte.  not  a  shot  was 
fired  by  police  during  the  two  nights. 

A  high  official  said  the  new  mob  control 
plan  has  paid  off  In  another  way.  Respon- 
sible adults,  both  Negroes  and  whites,  are 
realizing  that  the  police  are  living  up  to  their 
name — peace  officers — and  are  tipping  au- 
thorities off  to  trouble  spots  developing  as 
they  form. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  11, 
1966] 

Latest  Moves  Against  Crime  in  Sth^tts 

(Note. — With  crime  increasing  the  riot 
season  approaching,  it's  becoming  a  war 
against  crime.  To  fight  this  war,  poUce  are 
turning  to  new  weapons,  new  tactics — ^inany 
developed  In  Vietnam  combat.  A  survey 
shows  the  modernization  of  U.S.  police.) 

There's  a  new  kind  of  war  against  crime 
getting  under  way  in  this  nation. 

In  this  new  kind  cf  war,  new  weapons  are 
coming  into  use.  New  techniques  are  being 
developed.  The  day  of  the  policeman  walk- 
ing a  beat  armed  only  with  a  night  stick  and 
a  pistol  is  passing. 

Crime-fighting  today  is  entering  the  era  of 
electronics.  Police  use  computers,  two-way 
radios,  teletypewriters  and  radio  networks, 
closed  television  circuits  and  electronic 
eavesdroppers. 

Devices  and  tactics  tested  in  battle  against 
Conununlst  guerrillas  in  the  Jungles  of  Viet- 
nam are  being  put  to  work  against  criminals 
In  the  crime-ridden  streets  of  American  cities. 

Police  fly  helicopters.  Borrowed  from 
guerrilla  warfare  are  the  Ideaa  of  "tactical 
niobUe  units"  that  can  speed  to  trouble  spots 
and  of  "saturation  coverage"  In  trouble  areas. 

Prom  Vietnam  comes  an  infrared  sensor 
that  police  In  Loe  Angeles  hope  will  help  to 
detect  burglars. 
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still  more  new  ways  of  fighting  crime  are 
In  the  works — ^financed  In  part  by  federal 
funds. 

WHT    PEOPLE    AXE   ANfax 

All  this  Is  the  reaction  of  an  angry  America 
against  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  In 
crime.  TTie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
reports  a  rise  In  crime  of  5  per  cent  In  the  last 
year. 

Streets  of  American  cities  are  becoming 
increasingly  dangerous — by  day  as  well  as  by 
night. 

Mob  violence  is  a  growing  danger.  Now 
the  riot  season  of  summer  Is  approaching, 
and  new  outbreaks  of  violence  are  antici- 
pated. 

The  battle  between  i>oUce  and  criminals 
has  turned  into  a  virtual  war  in  the  streets — 
and  tX.S.  officials  are  accepting  the  challenge 
with  a  warlike  approach  to  the  problem. 

President  Johnson  has  declared  a  "war 
against  crime."  He  has  set  up  a  National 
Crime  Commission,  and  Congress  has  given 
It  7.2  million  dollars  to  subsidize  the  devel- 
opment of  new  techniques  by  local  police  de- 
partments. 

The  first  federal  grant,  of  1.2  million  dol- 
lars, was  awarded  to  Washington,  DC,  In  an 
attempt  to  turn  that  crime-infested  city  into 
a  model  for  the  nation. 

A  federal  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Institute  of  Defense  Analyses,  a  private  firm, 
to  make  research  Into  what  the  President 
called  "yet  unlmaglned  contributions"  that 
modern  science  and  technology  can  make  to 
the  war  on  crime. 

The  FBI  is  starting  work  on  a  National 
Crime  Information  Center  that  could  become 
a  sort  of  "police  Pentagon" — a  headquarters 
for  war  against  crime. 

All  across  the  country,  in  one  city  after  an- 
other, police  departments  .^re  being  strength- 
ened, reorganized  and  modernized — put  on  a 
war  footing. 

Almost  everywhere,  the  emphasis  is  on  new 
techniques  for  fighting  crime. 

A  survey  of  police  practices  in  284  cities, 
made  by  t-^e  National  League  of  Cities, 
shows  this  trend.  So  does  a  check  of  key 
cities  by  members  of  the  staff  of  "U.S.  News  & 
World  Report." 

Some  of  the  new  gadgets  sound  like  some- 
thing out  of  science  fiction — or  the  Dick 
Tracy  comic  strip.  One  of  the  most  popiUar, 
the  survey  found,  is  a  two-way  radio — not 
worn  on  the  wrist,  like  Dick  Tracy's,  but  light 
enough  to  be  carried  easily  by  a  patrolman  on 
foot.  It  can  be  slung  on  a  shoulder  strap, 
much  like  a  woman's  purse. 

With  this  radio,  an  officer  walking  a  beat 
can  keep  In  constant  touch  with  police  head- 
quarters and  with  officers  riding  in  radio- 
equipped  patrol  cars.  If  the  patrolman  needs 
help,  he  can  get  it  in  a  hurry. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  police  blend  this  new 
device  with  an  old  one — the  bicycle.  Police 
patrol  on  bicycles  equipped  with  two-way 
radios. 

In  New  York  and  a  few  other  cities,  motor 
scooters — with  two-way  radloe — are  coining 
into  use. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
studied  the  record  of  the  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Regulatory  and  Enforcement 
Agencies  concerning  the  need  for  addi- 
tional radio  spectrum  for  land  mobile 
usage.    I  have  also  consulted  a  number 
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of  small  businessmen  who  use  land  mo- 
bile radio.  It  is  clear  that  if  members 
of  the  business  community  are  to  fully 
realize  the  enormous  potential  of  radio 
communication,  additional  radio  fre- 
quency must  be  assigned  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  lilEe  to  commend  Chairman 
DiNGELL  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee for  the  outstanding  Job  they 
have  done  in  bringing  out  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  urgent  situation.  Availa- 
bility of  adequate  airspace  for  full  use 
of  land  mobile  radio  is  of  particular 
ImportEuice  to  small  businessmen.  Use 
of  this  method  of  communication  allows 
them  a  flexibility  and  an  economy  of 
operation  available  in  no  other  way. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  at 
the  great  diversity  of  those  using  land 
mobile  radio — vlrtusdly  every  sector  of 
our  economy  shares  in  its  benefits.     I 
have  had  my  staff  obtain  for  me  a  list 
of  those  from  the  State  of  California  who 
have  applied  for  authorization  for  land 
mobile   radio   operation   during   recent 
months.     The  list  is  not  only  siupris- 
ingly  long,  it  contains  names  from  all 
sections  of  the  State,  including  a  number 
from  my  hometown  of  Van  Nuys. 

Applications  from  businessmen  in  al- 
most every  conceivable  sector  of  the 
economy  as  well  as  a  variety  of  units  of 
local  government  are  Included.  Because 
this  list  so  graphically  illustrates  the 
broad  importance  of  this  issue,  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  that  it  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Since  the  list  has  been  transcribed  from 
PCC  records,  there  is  some  slight  pos- 
sibility that  some  names  or  addresses 
may  appear  in  slightly  altered  form  even 
though  a  maximum  effort  has  been  made 
to  transcribe  them  correctly. 

The  businessmen  and  units  of  Govern- 
ment appearing  In  this  list  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  bring  those  they 
serve  the  latest  communication  technol- 
ogy. There  is  no  excuse  for  this  being 
prevented  by  the  failure  of  the  Federal 
Communication  Commission  to  act 
promptly  to  allocate  additional  air  space 
to  fill  these  needs. 

In  addition  to  a  very  vital  business  In- 
terest in  adequate  allocation  of  radio 
spectrum,  there  is  an  even  more  impor- 
tant reason  why  the  Commission  must 
act  at  once  to  break  the  log  jam  which 
has  occurred  in  our  airways. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  remember  the 
tragic  consequences  of  the  civil  disorder 
In  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Angeles.  In 
retrospect  It  is  clear  that  once  the  dis- 
order started  many  of  the  consequences 
could  have  been  averted  by  appropriate 
actions  by  the  department  of  police. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  badly  ham- 
pered in  their  efforts  by  their  inability 
to  use  radio  communications  to  reach 
members  of  the  police  department  in  the 
Watts  area.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  last 
spring,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
Deputy  Chief  Thomas  Reddln,  played 
ti^ie  recordings  taken  from  the  base  sta- 
tion transmissions  during  the  height  of 
the  Watts  disorder.  There  were  no 
pauses  at  all  and  calls  from  ofiQcers  re- 
questing help  were  going  unanswered 
because  of  lack  of  air  time  to  transmit 
calls  for  assistance.    Lack  of  radio  for 


foot  patrolmen  also  was  mentioned,  but 
Chief  Reddln  added,  "even  if  they  had 
had  the  radios.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  have  been  heard  due  to  the  niun- 
ber  of  units  on  the  channel." 

Nor  have  matters  improved  in  this 
respect.  I  recently  wrote  the  Los  An- 
geles Department  of  Police  to  Inquire  as 
to  whether  they  had  adequate  radio 
spectrum  to  cope  with  their  needs  at  this 
time. 

Chief  Thad  P.  Brown  answered  me  on 
August  12  that  he  considered  mobile  ra- 
dio an  absolutely  essential  tool  in  mod- 
em public  safety  work.  He  sent  me  a  sta- 
tistical sheet  prepared  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  Communications  Di- 
vision showing  that  the  number  of  calls 
they  make  each  year  nuis  well  into  the 
millions.  As  an  example,  in  1965  over 
\V^  million  calls  were  placed  from  the 
Los  Angeles  police  radio  room  to  the  val- 
ley services  division  which  serves  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  area  of  Los  Angeles — 
much  of  which  lies  within  my  congres- 
sional district.  Chief  Brown  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment is  experiencing  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  even  two  additional  badly 
needed  frequencies.  He  stated  that  the 
department  had  a  "rather  critical  and 
immediate  need  for  one  frequency  to  be 
used  as  a  'citywide  emergency  frequen- 
cy' plus  an  equally  critical  and  immediate 
need  for  one  frequency  to  be  used  as  an 
'emergency  tactical  control  frequency.'  " 
The  Chief  pointed  out  that  current  plans 
of  the  department  for  controlling  emer- 
gency situations  have  had  to  be  post- 
poned "because  of  our  inability  to  ob- 
tain these  two  badly  needed  frequencies." 
Because  of  the  importance  of  Chief 
Brown's  letter  and  the  supporting  sta- 
tistics, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  simply 
intolerable.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles 
and  other  urban  areas  throughout  the 
country  are  entitled  to  adequate  police 
protection.  The  failure  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  provide 
promptly  the  additional  air  space  re- 
quired to  protect  the  public  cannot  be 
allowed  to  hamper  the  efforts  of  our  po- 
lice departments,  sheriff's  offices,  and 
other  local  imits  of  law  enforcement. 
Prompt  action  by  the  PCC  is  vital  if  our 
police  are  to  provide  the  protection  to 
which  our  people  are  entitled.  There  is 
a  clear,  present,  and  urgent  need  for  ad- 
ditional radio  spectrum  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission will  not  be  carrying  out  its  duties 
properly  if  it  fails  to  act  at  once  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

Cautoskia 
Swanney  h  McDlnald.  Inc.,  241  W.   23rd 
Street,  Loe  Angeles,  Automobile  Emergency. 
VaUey  Wide  Towing,    14643  Prlar  Street, 
Van  Nujn,  Automobile  Emergency. 

Horky'a  Mexican  Food  Products  St  Restau- 
rants, 1316  El  Camlno  Real,  Belmont,  busi- 
ness. 

Oeneral  Alarm  SVC.  Suite  212,  17067  Bell- 
flower  Blvd.,  Bellflower  business. 

O.  Vella  Construction  Company,  1212  B. 
Huntington  Drive,  Durate,  busineea. 

Long  Beach  Sign  &  Construction  Company, 
1301  W.  Cowles  Street,  Long  Beach,  bualneaa. 


Vernon  Paving  Company,  3200  E.  Vernon 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  business. 

Valley  Concrete  Pumping,  16818  Roscoe 
Place,  Van  Nuys,  business. 

Big  Al'B  Foods,  614  Orape  Avenue,  Sunny- 
vale, business. 

Fresno  Electronics,  238  N.  Fresno  Street, 
Fresno,  business. 

Fortune  Electronics  Suppliers  Corp.,  930  El 
Camlno  Real,  San  Carlos,  business. 

Communication  Enterprises,  Inc.,  2315  q 
Street,  Bakersfield,  business. 

Acme  Refrigeration  SVC,  1624  California 
Avenue,  Fresno,  business. 

H.  E.  Oraf,  Inc.,  Box  103  Walnut  Grove, 
business. 

D  D's  Electric  Box  3201  Inglewood,  busi- 
ness. 

Tapo  Private  Patrol,  Box  396  Santa  Susana, 
business. 

Virgin  Mortuary,  403  N.  San  Jacinto.  St 
Hemet,  business. 

Mobile  Communications  SVC,  4833  Tele- 
graph Road,  Los  Angeles,  business. 

VaUey  Medical  Center,  41511  Florida 
Avenue,  Hemet,  business. 

Russell  Back-Hoe  Rentals,  Inc.,  15370 
Oxnard  Street,  Van  Nuys,  business. 

Oliver  Dee  Smith,  3356  W.  Mt.  Whitney 
Avenue,  yiverdale,  business. 

White  Memorial  Medical  Center.  1720 
Brooklyn   Avenue,   Los  Angeles,  business. 

Allied  Communications  &  Electronics,  lio 
W.  Oak  Street,  Vlsalla,  business. 

Jack  Brothers  &  McBurney,  Inc.,  Box  116, 
Brawley,  business. 

Glenn  T.  Sllvey,  81-285  Sirocco  Street,  In- 
dlo,  business. 

Color  Television  SVC  Compemy,  24747  2n(l 
Street,  Hayward,  business. 

Lawrence  A.  Dobson,  1061  E.  Latham,  Suite 
1,  Hemet,  business. 

Happy  holme  Farms,  Box  319  Lodl,  busi- 
ness. 

Merced  County  Garbage  Disposal,  1855  D 
Street,  Merced,  business. 

San  Diego  Consolidated  Company,  Box 
3098,  Hlllcrest  Station,  San  Diego,  citizens 
(Class  A). 

Minaret  Investments,  Inc.,  1007  N.  Van 
Ness,  Fresno,  citizens  (Class  A). 

State  Dept.  of  General  Services,  1905  S. 
Street,  Sacramento,  forestry  conservation. 

State  Dept.  of  General  Services,  1905  S. 
Street,   Sacramento,   highway  maintenance. 
State  Dept.  of  Oeneral  Services,  1905  S. 
Street,  Sacramento,  local  government. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Box  697  Anderson, 
manufacturers. 

MUes  &  Sons  Trucking  SVC,  Box  859,  Mer- 
ced, motor  carrier. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  225 
Bush  Street,  Rm.  400,  San  Francisco,  petro- 
leum. 

Pacific  Hospital  of  Long  Beach,  2776  Pa- 
cific Avenue,  special  emergpency. 

Lord  &  Bishop,  Inc.,  Box  812,  Sacramento, 
special  industrial. 

Hill  view  Farms,  Box  687  Patterson,  special 
Industrial. 

A.  Telchert  ft  Son.  Inc.,  Box  928.  Sacra- 
mento, special  Industrial. 

Bud  Antle,  Inc.,  Box  1759  Tuma,  special 
industrial. 

Fnilt  Harvesters,  Inc..  Box  1096,  Lakeland, 
special  industrial. 

Paulk  Fruit  Company.  Box  27,  Eagle  Lake, 
special  Industrial. 

Orlando  Gas  C<Mnpany,  2800  Hansrob  Road, 
Orlando,  special  industrial. 

Growers  LP  Gas  SVC,  Inc.,  Box  458,  Au- 
bximdale,  special  industrial. 

Yellow  Cab  &  City  Cab  of  Westminster, 
14341  Beach  Blvd.  Westminster,  taxlcab. 

Fowler  &  Myers  Concrete  Products,  Box  3 
Somis  lb  6m  35.10. 

Industrial  Asphalt  of  California  Inc,  6840 
Hayvenhurst  Ave  Van  Nuys  Ic  Lemon  Cove 
469.66  (formerly  at  Hanford)  Ic  Phoenix. 
Ariz.  469.80  (formerly  469.66)    Imr  Phoenix, 


Bakersfleld    Imr 
Its    8m    Gonzales 

1350  San  Mateo 
]  469.150  Imr  Dan- 

I  Amend  St  Pinole 


Ariz.  464.06  (formerly  463L$0);  10m  Phoenix 
Ariz.  \ 

Security  Savings  tc  Loaii, Association,  286  S 
1st  St  San  Jose  Ic  San  Jose  20m  Walnut 
Creek  469.650  Imr  Walnut}  Creek  463.9. 

Ray  Ottenwalter  Rt  1  [Box  251  Colusa  lb 
10m  151.685.  | 

Oeneral  Alarm  Service  10043  E  Alondra 
Blvd  Bellflower  lb  5m  30.880. 

Crestmark  Carpet  &  j^apery  Co,  23532 
Pasco  de  Valencia  Lagiina  Hills  lb  12m 
27.275  Cransbury,  NJ. 

Berard  Mastropasqua.  4487  E  Tulare  Fresno 
ic  4m  468.800  (formerly  468.16)  Imr  Meadow 
Lakes  461.850  (formerly  401.20). 

System  Telegraph  Co,  Box  1031  Beverly 
Hills  lb  7m  151.655  Northricfee. 

Water  Tree  Inn,  4141  N,Blackstone  Fresno 
lb  2m  161.746.  |  ^^ 

C  &  M  Flying  A  Service,  ^800  Ventura  Blvd 
Camarillo  Ic  Camarillo  lOm  Santa  Paula 
468.15  imr  461.20.  [ 

Canoga  Auto  Radio,  f|03  Canoga  Ave 
Canoga  Park  lb  5m  151.745. 

Anvil  Building  Materlfl  Co,  Drawer  C 
Northbrldge  Ic  Northbrldgte  12m  Los  Angeles 
and  vicinity  469.75  Imr  Mt  pukens  464.00. 

Communications  Service)  Co,  2240  Palm  Ave 
San  Mateo  lb  4m  151.865.1 

Par  Western  Pipeline  lA^.  2816  W  5th  St 
Santa  Ana  Ic  Santa  Ana  15m  Sierra  Peak 
469.65  Imr  Corona  463.90. 

National  Farm  Worker^  Association  Box 
894  Delano  lb  10m  27.39. 

Slg  Hoffman  Inc,  192"! 
SaUnas  461.90  Ic  Gonza 
468.85. 

Harvls  Construction  Inc 
Ave  S  San  Francisco  Ic  8m 
vUle  463.400. 

Sidekick  Electronics,  116 
lb  4m  27.39.  [ 

Adams  Co,  606  River  St  fenta  Cruz  lb  8m 
35.98.  [ 

Hl-39  Nursery,  721  S  Beech  Anaheim  Ic 
Anaheim  8m  Santiago  Peat  468.55  Imr  Cleve- 
land National  Forest  461.6a 

Bob  Hawk  Construction  Co,  3773  Bartlett 
Ave  Riverside  Ic  Riverside  6m  SkvUne  Peak 
468.95  imr  SkyUne  Peak  468  00 

Sm^iM^B^!,^*"',^*®"*  S  Falene  Lomlta  lb 
5m  151.835  (formerly  at  Hamhome) 

King  Kay  TV  Co,  383  N  Western  Ave  Los 
Angeles  lb  10m  31.04  (formerly  461.05) 

Utility  Heating  &  CooUng,  3016  Diirhart 
Street,  Riverside,  citizens  (CQbss  A) 

Triburon  Fire  ProtectloA  Dist.,  '1679  Tl- 
buron  Blvd.,  fire.  T 

Teldyne  Inc.,  Geotronics  Division,  1725  S 
PKk  Road,  MonrovU,  IndUtrial  radioloca- 

v^^^,  t  ^"°*y  o'  San  Fianclsco,  Dept.  of 
Hectrlclty,  901  Rankin  Strefet,  San  Franclsro 
local  government.  "ancisco. 

West  Coast  Past  Freight,  iac.  600  S.  Green- 
wood Avenue,  Montebello,  ifaotor  carrier 

Crestllne-Lake  Arrowhead  Water  A^encv 
Box  880,  CresUine.  power  Agency. 

st^'l  Materials,   Inc.,   B  s.   Quarantina 

ft.L^*^?'  *'*™"'  "5201  Indian  Avenue, 
Bunnymead,  special  industrial 

B.^f'w  Construction  Company,  Suite  9, 

Z^mS^  ^^'^PP^«  ^^°t''  ^P***-  «P«=^-i 

StS^v.t^""*  ^''*""  *^^-  ^5029  Raymer 
iw'  "y*-  special  Industrial 

Decor  Draperies,  Inc.,  9190  San  Fernando 

«»d.  Sun  Valley,  buslnees. 

v^^J^^^'^^  Aviation,  Inc.,  Dept.  873, 
mi'  S.P^'"'*'  ^^'  ^  SOaundo,  business. 

biSS  Sale  Co.,  330  N.  Johnson,  Vlsalla. 

Norwalk  Communications  SVC,  15421  Car- 
■nenlta  Road,  Sante  Pe  Springs,  business 

o.  H.  Croechwitz,  3264  E  I4th  Street,  Ook- 
wKi,  business. 

TH-Counttes  Two-Way  feadlo  Co.,  1920 
raapala  Street.  Santa  Barbaja.  business. 
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WlUiam  O.  Hunt,  435  N.  Bedford  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  business. 

The    Pacific    Network,    Inc.,    6906    Santa 
Monica  Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  business. 

Millwright  &  Machinery  Erectors  Local  1607 
6071,  S.  Normandie,  Los  Angeles,  business 

Reynolds  Buick,  Inc.,  345  N.  citrus  Avenue, 
W.  Covina,  business. 

Breco  Electric,  5024  Washington  Blvd    W 
Loe  Angeles,  business. 

Jack's  Mobile  Home  SVC,  8256  N.  Central 
Avenue,  Claremont,  business. 

Servomatlon  Central  California,  4671  24th 
Street,  Sacramento,  business. 

W.   T.   Grant   Company.   Inc.,   6201   Reglo 
Avenue.  Buena  Park,  business. 

L.  Dale  Dantlce,  46807  N.  20th  Street    E 
Lancaster,  business.  ' 

San  Leandro  Properties.  Inc.,  21119  Red- 
wood Road,  Castro  Valley,  business. 

Porrero  Electric  Company,  Box  1431  Mer- 
ced, business. 

Stete  Dept.  of  General  Svc,  1905  S.  Street 
Sacramento,  business. 

State  Dept.  of  General  Svc,  1905  S.  Street 
Sacramento,  local  govermnent. 

Torrance,  3131  Torrance  Blvd,  local  eov- 
ernment. 

Walkups  Merchants  Express,  23rd  &  nu- 
nols  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  motor  carrier 

Beckman  Express  &  Warehouse  Co.,  1321 
7th  Street,  Berkeley,  motor  carrier 

Talklngton  Truck  Co.,  432  Bradrtck  Drive 
Torrance,  motor  carrier. 

Martinez  Communications  Division.  2130 
Arnold  Hwy,  police. 

Oakdale  Irrigation  Dlst.,  Box  188,  Oakdale 
power.  ' 

Harbor  Belt  Line  Railroad,  Box  A  Wllmlne- 
ton,  California,  railroad. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street  San 
Francisco,  railroad. 

Alton  Timothy  Rlghettl,  6691  Riverside 
Drive,  Chino,  special  emergency. 

Melvin  Barnett  Vacuum  Truck  SVC  Box 
416,  Fillmore,  special  industrial. 

Shower's  AppUcance  Co.,  2442  Waterioo  Rd 
Stockton  lb  5m  151.805. 

Royal  Pipeline  Construction  Co.,  10443  Wil- 
lon  Ave.,  Rialto  lc469.75. 

Sawyer  &  McCarty  Co.,  3  Spring  St.,  SaUnas 
lb  15m  461.10. 

Five  Bros  Inc.,  5408  E.  Washington,  Los 
Angeles  Ic  Anaheim  469.75 

Modem  InvesUgatlon  &  Security  Patrol, 
,=?  ,„e®-  Normandie  Ave.,  Torrance  lb  25m 
101.176. 

Vaca  Construction  Inc.,  1276  Callen  St 
46^40*"*  Ic  10m  Mt.  Vaca  467.46  (formerly 

Rent-Motor  Equipment  Co..  1523  S  HIU  St 
Ocetmslde  lb  Vista  10m  San  Diego  County 

101 ,#15. 

Stanford  Research  Institute,  Bldg  402  333 
Ravenwood  Ave..  MerUo  Park  10m. 

Grosemont  Union  High  School  District 
Santana  High  School,  9915  MagnoUa  Ave 
Santee  4m  33.14. 

Photo  Reproduction  Service  Inc.,  5305  W 
102nd  St..  Los  Angeles  Ic  Los  Angeles  467.15 
(formerly  at  Inglewood). 

QuaUty  Shower  Door  Co.,  1614  Flower  St., 
Glendale  Ic  469.50  (formeriy  at  Los  Angeles) . 

Ruben  Bartell  Farms,  1801  CaUoway. 
Bakersfield  lb  4m  161.685. 

Radlo-Fone  Co.,  Box  652  Santa  Barbara 
Ic  6m  Painted  Cave  469.00  Imr  Painted  Cave 
463.25. 

L.  C.  Davidson  Co.,  13331  Roxey  Dr..  Garden 
Grove  lb  5m  43.00.  "««eu 

Transamerican  Microwave  Inc.,  9888  Wil- 
shlre  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills  lb  4m  151.715  San 
Luis  Obispo  lb  4m  161.716  Salinas  (formerly 
Golden  West  Commimications) . 

Fleet  Disposal  Inc.,  572  W.  184th  St  Loe 
Ajigeles  Ic  15m  468.20;  Imr  461.26  (formerly 

Engineering  Reproductions  Inc.,  7175 
Orangethorpe  Buena  Park  Ic  Buena  Park 
12m  Mt  Wilson  468.60  (formerly  469.75)  Imr 
Loe  Angeles  461J»  (formerly  464.00) 
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ABC  buUders.  6124  Beach  Blvd  Buena  Park 
Ic  10m  Santiago  Peak  469.00  Imr  Corona 
463.25. 

Pankow  Electronics  Inc.,  747  Blossom  Way 
Hayward  lb  12m  35.96. 

Bennett  Coin  Operated  Washers  4528  49th 
St  San  Diego  Ic  El  Cajon  467.20. 

Lema  Excavating,  3933  Ripley  St  Sacra- 
mento lb  6m  35.06. 

Colt  Drapery  Cleaners,  897  Hinckley  Dr 
Burlingame  Ic  15m  Novate  469.10  Imr  Novate 
463.35  (formerly  35.18  located  at  San  Fran- 
cisco) 

Vaca  Construction  Inc,  1275  CaUen  St  Va- 
cavUle  lOm  Mt  Vaca  Ic  VacavUle  467.45 
(formerly  461.40)  Imr  464.70  (formerly  461. 
40) . 

MCA  Inc,  Universal  City  Studios,  3900 
Lankershim  Blvd  University  City  3m  35  02 
3m  42.98  Los  Angeles. 

L.  I.  Parrott,  764  18th  Avenue,  San  Fran- 
cisco, citizens  (Class  A) . 

Yuba  City,  441  Colusa  Avenue,  Tuba  City, 
fire. 

Sutter  County,  County  Office  Bldg,  463  2nd 
Street,  Yuba  City,  fire. 

Coyne  Center  Fire  Protection  Dlst.,  Route 
1,  Milan,  fire. 

State  Dept.  of  General  Svcs.,  1906  S.  Stre«, 
Sacramento,  forestry  conservation. 

State  Dept.  of  General  Svcs.,  1905  S.  Street 
Sacramento,  highway  maintenance. 

State  Dept.  of  General  Svcs.,  1905  S.  Street, 
Sacramento,  local  government. 

Gustlne  City,  682  3rd  Street,  Gustine  lo- 
cal government. 

Brea  City,  Public  Works  Dept.,  109  W.  Date 
Street,  local  government. 

Clark  Trucking  SVC,  Inc.,  Box  37,  W 
Sacramento,  motor  carrier. 

Western  GUlette,  Inc..  2550  E.  28th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  motor  carrier. 

Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street,  Rm.  500,  San  Francisco,  petroleum. 

La  Verne,  Box  280,  police. 

Brea  City,  403  S.  Brea  Blvd.,  police. 

Vallejo  City.  734  Main  Street,  Vallelo, 
police.  ^ 

State  Dept.  of  General  Svc,  1905  S  Street, 
Sacramento,  police. 

Contra  Costa  County  Water  Dlst.  Com- 
munications Division,  2130  Amhold  Hwy 
Martinez,  power. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Box  351 
Los  Angeles,  power. 

Superior  Ambulance  SVC,  315  3rd  Street 
Himtington  Beach,  special  emergency. 

San  Francisco  Ambulance  SVC,  2116  Sutter 
Street.  San  Francisco,  special  emergency. 

Syar  &  Harms,  275  Mlml  Drive.  VaUelo 
special  industrial.  «^cjo. 

Dick    Webb    Livestock    Enterprises,    Inc 
18000   Devonshire   Northbrtdga,   special   in- 
dustrial. 

Weaver  Industrial  Propane,  Inc.,  10620 
Biggs  Avenue,  San  Leandro,  special  indus- 
trial. 

Paselk  &  Young,  Inc.,  37350  Sequol  Road 
Box  606,  Fremont,  special  industrial. 

Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  300  Lakeside  Drive 
Oakland,  special  industrial. 

Madison  Sand  &  Gravel,  275  Iflml  Drive 
Vallejo,  special  industrial. 

Vido  Artukovich  &  Son,  Inc.,  11166  Rush 
Street,  El  Monte,  special  Industrial. 

Morro  Bay  Tan  Co..  928  6th  Street.  Morro 
Bay,  taxlcab. 

Checker  Cab  Co.  of  Oardena.  17128  8 
Western  Avenue,  Oardena,  taxlcab. 

CaUfomia  Interstete  Telephone  Co.,  16461 
Mojave  Drive.  Vlctorvllle,  telephone  main- 
tenance. 

Valencia  Brothers,  821  Cypress  Avenue,  8. 
San  Francisco,  automobile  emergency. 

H  ft  B  Communications  Corp,  404  N  Rox- 
bury  Dr  Beverly  Hills  If  DuBuque.  Iowa 
12,210    12,330  12,460  12,570  12.690. 

Desert  Security  Patrol,  Box  721  Hesperia  Ic 
Hesperta  10m  VlctorvlUe  468.80  (formerly 
161.626). 
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8om  M  Nayyar,  1153  A  St.  Hayward  lb  6m 
CMBtro  Valley  154.640. 

Ray  Stober  Co.,  18650  8  Western  Ave  Oar- 
dena  Ic  Oardena  15m  1ft  Lukena  468.66  Imr 
Montroee.  463.90. 

Kl  camlno  Junior  College,  16007  S  Cren- 
sbaw  Blvd  Torrance  lb  10m  31.04. 

Contractors  Sand  &  Gravel  Supply  Inc,  Box 
956  Yreka  lb  6m  35.70   (formerly  151.865). 

Rlcbard  li  Bradley  Enterprise,  1653  Laurel 
St.  San  Carlos  Ic  Richmond  469.10. 

Alcan  Electric  Corp,  7225  Clyboume  Sun 
Valley  lb  20m  151.805  (formerly  at  Sepul- 
veda). 

Comfort  Air  Sales  of  California  Inc,  3401 
E  27tb  St  Los  Angeles  lb  15m  35.88. 

Russell  Construction  Co.  22330  S.  Western 
Ave  Torrance  lb  6m  35.93. 

Paulsen's  Tow  Service.  3801  Oakdale  San 
Francisco  lb  5m  151.805. 

Belglund  Tractor  &  Eqpt  Co  1018  Socol  Ave 
Napa  lb  Kellog  35.70. 

AAA  Mobile  Home  Transport  Service,  131 
N  Harbor  Santa  Ana  Ic  Santa  Ana  34m  Mt 
SanUago  469.00  Imr  SW  Corona  463.35. 

Heggblade  Narguleas  Co,  Box  388  Lodl 
lb  6m  151,895. 

Empire  Cab  Co,  774  Hamilton  Ave  Menlo 
Park  lb  6m  151.746. 

Smith  Vending,  18931  Pendergast  St  Cu- 
pertino lb  4m  161,966. 

Wllbur-Ellls  Co.,  Box  1386,  Fresno,  Ic, 
CbowcblUa.  468.46  (formerly  at  Livingston). 

Imperial  Valley  Neon  Sign  Co.  Inc.,  Box 
587,  El  Centro.  Ic.  8m  468.80. 

Griegorlan  Disposal  Service,  2034  N.  Dur- 
fee,  S.  El  Monte,  lb,  50m  151.685  (formerly 
at  Roeemead ) . 

Poolqulp  of  Palm  Springs,  Inc.,  196  S.  In- 
dian Ave.,  Palm  Springs,  lb,  10m  161.656. 

Berglund  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co.,  1018 
Soecol  Ave..  Napa,  Ic.  9593  Ifr  Kellog.  965.7. 

Kent  Landsberg  Co.,  1930  E.  20th  St..  Los 
Angeles,  lb,  35m  151.836  Glendale  (formerly 
at  Los  Angeles) . 

Desert  Security  Patrol,  Box  721,  Hesperla, 
Imr  VlctorvUle  461.85  (formerly  161.625). 

Richard  L.  Bradley  Enterprises,  1652  Lau- 
rel St.,  San  Carlos,  Ic,  San  Francisco,  Ic, 
OaUand.  32m  Novato  469.10  (formerly 
469.25)  Imr  Novato  463.35  (formerly  463.60). 

LeRoy  Crandall  &  Associates,  711  N.  Alva- 
rado  St.,  Los  Angeles,  ic.  Los  Angelet  8m  Mt. 
Lukens  469.80  Imr  Montrose  464.06. 

Signal  Constructions  Inc.,  875  W.  La  Jolla 
St.,  Placentla,  Ic,  Placentla  16m  Sierra  Peak 
468.30  Imr  Sierra  Peak  461 J5. 

Pacific  Locksmith  &  Key  Co..  4412  W.  Pico 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  lb,  6m  27.47  (formerly 
31.00). 

Glendale  Electronics  Sui^ly,  806  S.  Cen- 
tral Ave.,  Glendale  Imr  Corona  461.20. 

Don's  Hardware  tc  Plumbing.  4611  E.  Olym- 
pic Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  lb,  7m  3739. 

Packard  Termite  A  Pest  Control  Co.,  8650 
W.  Slauson,  Los  Angeles,  lb,  5m  151366. 

Imperial  Valley  Neon  Sign  Co.,  Box  587,  El 
Centro  Imr  Black  Mtn.  461.85  (formerly 
151.716). 

Continental  Graphics  Inc.,  101  S.  La  Brea, 
Los  Angeles,  1  mr  Mt.  Wilson  461.30  1  mr  Los 
Angeles.  461.30,  Ic.  Los  Angeles,  3&m,  Los 
Angeles.  468.25. 

Radial  Tire  Co.,  Box  304,  W.  Sacramento, 
lb.  10m  43.960. 

The  Servco  Company,  3033  E.  220tb  Street, 
Long  Beach,  citizens  (Class  A). 

Valley  Paving,  1050  W.  Acacia  Hemet,  citi- 
zens (Class  A). 

Alameda  County,  2000  150th  Avenue,  San 
Leandro,  Ore. 

Corona  Fire  Dept.,  921  Belle  Street.  Corona, 
fire. 

State  Dept.  of  General  Svcs.,  1906  S.  Street, 
Sacramento,  forestry  conservation. 

State  General  Svcs.  Dept..  1906  S.  Street, 
Sacramento,  highway  maintenance. 

Ventura  County,  Communications  Dept.. 
Courthouse  Ventura,  local  government. 

Riverside  County,  Dept.  of  Communica- 
tions, Box  846,  Riverside,  local  government. 


State  Dept.  of  General  Svcs.,  1905  S.  Street. 
Sacramento,  local  government. 

Mendocino  County,  Box  789,  Uklah,  local 
government. 

Supwlor  Fast  Freight,  4527  Lmna  Vista. 
Los  Angeles,  yiotor  carrier. 

Coast  Csuitage  Company,  Box  54283,  Ter- 
minal Annex,  Los  Angeles,  motor  carrier. 

J.  F.  Taylor  Construction  Company,  Box 
417,  Taft,  motor  carrier. 

Hoi^>er  Truck  Lines,  1400  Date  Street,  Mon- 
tebello,  motor  carrier. 

United  Truck  Line,  676  Arthur  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  motor  carrier. 

Walkupia  Merchants  Express,  23rd  &  lUl- 
nola  Streets.  San  Francisco,  motor  carrier. 

Sacramento  County,  Box  988,  Sacramento, 
police. 

Sully-Mlller  Contracting  Company,  3000  K. 
South  Street,  Long  Beach,  special  Industrial. 

Terminal  Rock  Enterprises.  Inc.,  6851  E. 
Avenue  T.,  Box  248,  Little  Rock,  special  In- 
dustrial. 

Scott  Wilkinson  Sales  Company,  Box  900 
WatsonvlUe,  special  industrial. 

Stouffer  Trucking  Company,  Box  186, 
Pleasanton,  special  industrial. 

Southern  Pacific  Milling  Company,  Box 
491,  Ventura,  special  Industrial. 

Copenhaver  Construction  Company,  1493 
Argenta  Avenue,  Mountain  View,  special  In- 
dustrial. 

McCarthy  &  Spelsman,  3770  Scott  Blvd., 
Santa  Clara,  special  industrial. 

Willie's  Tow  SVC,  7835  Santa  Fe  Avenue, 
Huntington  Park,  automobile  emergency. 

Joium  C.  Sandhu,  1652  Yucca  Dr.,  El  Centro 
Ic  469.900  (formerly  at  HoltvlUe) . 

General  Maintenance  Inc.,  4800  E  La  Palma 
Ave..  Dalryland  Imr  Mt  Wilson  461.50  (for- 
merly at  Corona) . 

Ace  Auto  Wreckers,  837  McOlincey  Lane 
Campbell  lb  4m  151.955. 

Rlalto  Animal  Hospital,  416  W  FoothlU 
Blvd  Rlalto  Ic  Rlalto  5m  Skyline  Peak  46830 
imr  Skyline  Peak  46135. 

Arrowhead  Purltas  Waters  Inc.,  1441  E 
Washington  Los  Angeles  Ic  469.06  (formerly 
at  South  Gate). 

Max  Bunswanger  Trucking,  13846  Alondra 
Santa  Fe  Springs  Ic  Fontana  46935. 

Far  Western  Pipeline  Inc.,  6611  Fee  Ana 
St  Anaheim  Ic  469.65  (formerly  at  Santa 
Ana). 

Trulove  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  401  N  La 
Brea  Ave  Inglewood  Ic  Inglewood  10m  Mt. 
WUson  468.40  Imr  Mt  WUson  461.45. 

Naab  Electric,  3333  Q  St  N  Highlands  Ic 
N  Highlands  6m  Mt  Vaca  467.45  Imr  VacavUle 
464.70. 

Woodlake  Apartments,  900  Peninsular  Ave 
San  Mateo  lb  18m  151.835. 

Strecker  Construction  Co.,  11932  S.  Bloom- 
field  Ave.,  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Imr,  Mt.  Wilson, 
464.70  (formerly  37.43);  Ic  Santa  Fe  Springs 
20m  Mt.  Wilson  467.45  (formerly  27.43). 

Bock  Co.,  132  W.  Provldencia  Ave.,  Bur- 
bank.  Ic  Burbank  15m  Los  Angeles.  Orange 
and  Ventura  Counties  467.40  Imr  >Ct.  Lukens 
464.650. 

Faye  Properties  Inc.,  Star  Rte  Knights 
Landing  4m  Golo.  Salano,  Sutter  and  Sacra- 
mento Counties  467.40  Imr  Ouinda  462.00. 

Rels  Electric,  707  W.  10th  St.  Antioch  lb  3m 
151.866. 

Sllva's  Pipeline  Inc.,  Box  403  Hayward  Itb 
15m  35.04  northern  Cal. 

Rldeno\ir  Electric  Co.,  6234  N  Peck  Ed  El 
Monte  Ic  El  Monte  10m  Olendale  468.60 
(formerly  151.625). 

Brogdex  Company,  112  8.  13th  Street, 
Santa  Paula,  citizens  (Class  A). 

Merced  Coimty,  Box  858,  Merced,  fire. 

Samoa  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Samoa, 
fire. 

County  of  Santa  Clara,  3700  Carol  Drive, 
San  Joee,  five. 

State  General  of  General  Svcs,  1906  S. 
Street,  Sacramento,  highway  maintenance. 


State  Dept.  of  General  Svcs,  1805  S.  Street 
Sacramento,  local  government. 

Tustin  City  HaU,  135  W.  3rd  Street,  local 
government. 

Los  Angeles  County,  Dept.  of  Communica- 
tions, 500  W.  Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles,  local 
government. 

Torrance  City,  3131  Torrance  Blvd..  local 
government. 

Coachella,  1515  6th  Street,  police. 

Los  Angeles  County,  500  W.  Temple  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  police. 

Palo  Alto.  1313  Newell  Road,  police. 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  65  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  railroad. 

Raimon  Barclay  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Box  193, 
Crescent  City,  special  industrial. 

Healy-Tlbbltts  Construction  Company.  4ii 
Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco,  special  in- 
diistrlal. 

West  Coast  Transportation  Company,  144 
W.  Colorado  Blvd.,  Pasadena,  taxlcab. 

Mike's  Electronics,  415  Seabrlght  Avenue, 
Santa  Cruz,  business. 

Ford's  TV  &  Electronics,  304  G  Street, 
Antioch,  business. 

Miller's  Mlllwork  Mart,  730  N.  California 
Street,  lodl,  business. 

Ridenour  Electric  Company,  6234  N.  Peck 
Road.  El  Monte,  business. 

Johnny's  Tire  SVC,  2935  Sawplt  Road, 
Irwindale,  business. 

Arrow  Appliance,  19624  Stlneway,  Saugiu, 
business. 

Conejo  Ambulance,  1489  Tboiisand  Oaks, 
Thousand  Oaks,  business. 

Morse  Signal  Devices  of  California,  Inc., 
211  S.  La  Brea,  Los  Angeles,  business,  Is 
15m,  467.05,  imr,  46430. 

Gary  Safe  &  Lock  Company,  40098  40tb 
Street,  San  Diego,  business. 

Al's  Raymer  St.  Auto  Wrecking,  14804  Ray- 
mer  Street,  Van  Nuys,  business,  lb,  6m,  43.00. 

Marine  Industrial  Coatings,  Company, 
3135  Commercial.  San  Diego,  business. 

Mobile  Truck  Brake  Supply,  11582  Anabel, 
Garden  Grove,  business. 

International  Business  Machine  Corp.. 
Monterey  &  Cottle  Roads.  San  Jose,  business. 

Russell,  Inc..  2556  Lafayette  Street.  Santa 
Clara,  business. 

J.  L.  Perkins.  Company.  921  Coolidge  Ave- 
nue, National  City,  business. 

Carl's  Cartage,  2800  S.  Alameda  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  business,  lb,  5m,  3538. 

Vernon  Fitch  &  Company,  460  Worknum 
Mill  Road,  La  Puente,  business. 

Lindsay  Distributing  Company,  2929  Main 
Street,  Santa  Monica,  business. 

City  &  County  of  San  Francisco,  Dept.  of 
Electricity,  901  Rankin  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, fire. 

Willow  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Star 
Route,  Somerset,  fire. 

State  Dept.  of  General  Svc.  S.  Street,  Sac- 
ramento, police. 

Lodl,  City  HaU,  221  W.  Pine  Street,  Lodl. 
police. 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Compauy, 
65  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  railroad. 

Industrial  Contracting  Company,  10752  S. 
Chestnut  Street,  Stanton,  special  industrial. 

CiTT  or  Los  ANGXusa 
Depabtmkmt  or  Poucs. 
I,o«  Angeles.  Calif.,  August  12, 1966. 
Hon.  Jamks  C.  Coxman, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

You  have  asked  for  Information  on  our 
use  ot  radio  in  law  enforcement  duties  in  t&e 
City  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  does 
make  extensive  use  of  mobile  radio  In  its 
operations.  We  consider  It  an  absolutely 
essential  tool  In  modem  pubUc-safety  work. 
Some  measure  of  our  utillzatton  of  radio 


can  be  gleaned  from  the  at  ^ched  statistioal 
itieet  prepared  by  our  Comn  ^nlcatlons  Divi- 
sion. 

Of  particular  note  Is  the  liact  that  we  have 
increased  our  radio  message  load  by  over 
100%  during  the  past  five  year  period,  al- 
though we  have  been  able^  to  Increase  our 
personnel  strength  by  only  11%  during  the 
lune  period.  Our  ability  Ito  handle  ever- 
Increasing  numbers  of  callstfor-service  from 
members  of  the  community  has  been  keyed 
to  greater  operational  effldlency — much  of 
which  Increased  efficiency  din-lng  these  5 
years  has  occurred  through  Increased  use  of 
two-way  mobile  radio  by  our  officers. 

Insofar  as  obtaining  a  suffloient  number  of 
public-safety  radio  frequenefles  Is  concerned, 
presently  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
Is  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
even  two  additional  badly-needed  frequen- 
cies. 

At  the  present  time,  wei  have  a  rather 
critical  and  immediate  need  fbr  one  frequency 
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ma»i  to  a  police  unit.    Slgalerts: 


to  be  tised  as  a  "clty-wlde  emergency  fre- 
quency," plus  an  equally  critical  and  im- 
mediate need  for  one  frequency  to  be  tjsed 
as  an  "emergency  tactical  control  fre- 
quency." Our  Communications  Division  per- 
sonnel and  technical  personnel  have  been 
unable  to  identify  any  frequencies  presently 
available  for  municipal  police  service  which 
might  be  tased.  In  fact,  planned  optimiza- 
tion of  the  Department's  ability  to  control 
emergency  situations  has  had  to  be  post- 
poned because  of  our  Inability  to  obtain 
these  two  badly-needed  frequencies.  Our 
City  Council  made  funds  avaUable  for  new 
radio  equipment  for  patrol  cars,  but  we  have 
had  to  order  that  equipment  delivered  but 
incompletely  equipped  for  full  lase  due  to  our 
inability  to  obtain  needed  frequencies.  The 
equipment  manufactiirers  have  been  told 
that  we  will  specify  certain  frequencies  at  a 
later  time;  In  effect,  we  tire  taking  a  "rain 
check"  on  part  of  our  equipment  in  the  hopes 
that  we  will  be  able  to  place  the  equipment 
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In  full  use  at  some  uncertain  future  time 
when  the  needed  frequencies  are  identified 
and  authorized  for  ova  use  by  the  F.C.C. 

The  plight  of  the  police  service  in  having 
an  Insufficient  portion  of  the  radio  spectrum 
allotted  to  their  essential  public-safety  use 
is  known  to  various  staff  members  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Sev- 
eral studies  have  been  made,  others  are  In 
progress — but  the  difficulty  Ues  In  the  fact 
that  relief  is  needed  now. 

Most  certainly,  law  enforcement — and  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  In  particu- 
lar— would  be  af^reclative  of  any  efforts  you 
might  expend  towards  making  available  a 
more  reasonable  portion  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum for  essential  law  enf c»-cement  and  pub- 
lic safety  radio  conununications. 

Should  we  be  able  to  further  assist  you 
In  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact us. 

Thad  F.  Bbown, 

Chief  of  Police. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.   Slider.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  ttie  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczyicski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  i  point  in  the 
I  Rkord.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  me  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr  (Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  anfl  informative 
Hearings  in  which  I  have  participated  in 
J^te  some  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  been  a 
°»ring  in  May  of  this  year  on  the  prob- 
BBS  of  two-way  radio  usera  by  the  Sub- 
wnimittee  on  Regulatory  and  Enforce- 
■"snt  Agencies  of  the  Si|»all  Business 
CXn 1624— Part  18 


Committee.  This  subcommittee  is 
chaired  by  the  very  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee  are  fine  gen- 
tlemen, indeed,  and  dedicated  to  the 
problems  of  the  small  businessman. 

At  the  hearing,  we  heard  testimony 
from  various  users  of  two-way  radio,  who 
had  come  from  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east  and  the  west  to  tell  the  committee 
about  the  importance  of  two-way  radio 
to  them  and  to  their  customers.  As  I 
listened  to  their  testimony  I  was  re- 
minded of  my  own  experience  as  a  cus- 
tomer of  a  company  which  uses  two-way 
radio,  and  of  how  much  their  use  of  two- 
way  radio  benefited  me  and  of  how 
much  money  it  saved  me.    That  was 


when  I  had  to  put  in  a  rush  call  to  the 
company  which  took  care  of  the  re- 
frigeration and  air  conditioning  in  my 
restaurant  in  Chicago,  when  something 
broke  down.  That  company  had  a  serv- 
iceman on  the  spot  in  no  time  at  all 
because  they  sent  out  my  call  for  emer- 
gency assistance  on  the  air  to  their  serv- 
iceman. I  shall  never  forget  that  kind 
of  quick  response  to  my  needs  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  possible  by  two-way  radio. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  benefit  in  many 
ways  from  the  use  of  two-way  radio. 
Just  take  some  of  the  businesses  in  and 
aroimd  my  area  in  Chicago  who  use  radio 
and  their  customers.  For  example,  there 
is  a  locksmith  service  to  serve  people 
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who  may  be  locked  out  of  their  home  or 
their  car,  an  ambulance  and  oxygen 
service  which  renders  emergency  assist- 
ance to  serve  people,  a  cartage  company 
which  hauls  and  delivers  freight  and 
packages  to  people,  a  refuse  collector,  a 
landscape  service  which  helps  Improve 
the  appearance  of  our  city,  a  construc- 
tion company  which  builds  and  repairs, 
a  company  which  manufactures  heavy 
jqulpment,  a  towing  service,  a  smelting 
and  refining  company,  an  electric  com^- 
pany,  a  printing  company,  a  university, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  a  detective 
agency,  a  cement  company,  an  auto  and 
radiator  service,  a  company  which  serv- 
ices vending  machines,  and  an  alarm 
company.  All  of  these  types  of  com- 
panies serve  the  people  of  Chicago  bet- 
ter because  they  have  two-way  radio, 
and  more  of  such  companies  are  starting 
to  use  two-way  radio  everyday. 

Not  long  ago,  I  made  some  remarks  on 
this  floor  about  the  strong  and  impres- 
sive case  which  can  be  made  for  the 
necessity  of  additional  allocations  of 
radio  spectrum  to  the  land  mobile  radio 
services,  and  I  commented  at  that  time 
about  the  tremendous  advancement  in 
law  enforcement  and  public  safety  which 
has  been  made  possible  by  modem  two- 
way  radio  commimication.  The  fact 
that  Chicago  has  developed  one  of  the 
most  modem  communication::  centers 
has  been  widely  recognized  as  contrib- 
uting to  the  success  of  our  city  In  meet- 
ing the  crime  problem  and  in  controlling 
the  disturbances  in  the  streets  which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  menace  to 
the  peaceful  lives  of  our  people.  Yet  the 
police  in  many  cities,  just  like  the  small 
businessmen,  are  having  trouble  getting 
the  frequency  spectrtim  they  need. 

Therefore,  I  join  with  my  able  col- 
leagues from  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  with  all  others  who  are  dis- 
couraged by  the  lack  of  progress  by  the 
FCC  in  providing  adequate  frequency 
spectrum  for  all  of  the  many  business 
and  public  safety  and  other  two-way 
radio  users.  It  will  be  a  sad  commen- 
tary if  the  Commission  does  not  quickly 
set  about  taking  steps  which  will  deid 
fully  with  these  needs.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  FCC  to  look  for  some  half-solu- 
tion becaiise  the  public  need  for  the 
benefits  of  two-way  radio  Is  so  great  that 
a  full  solution  must  be  found  which  will 
provide  adequate  frequency  spectrum. 


dleated  these  shortages  would  continue 
to  grow  worse  due  to  trained  labor  short- 
age. The  association  conducted  a  ques- 
tionnaire of  250  or  more  dairymen  and 
only  54  stated  they  had  no  problem,  past 
or  present,  caused  by  the  draft.  Eighty- 
nine  said  they  had  experienced  a  prob- 
lem within  the  last  year  or  two  because 
of  the  draft  and  188  answered  that  they 
expected  a  problem  within  the  next  year 
or  two  becaxise  of  the  draft.  In  this  same 
questionnaire  65  said  they  would  be 
forced  to  quit  if  the  draft  gets  their  help. 
Eighty  said  they  would  have  to  cut  down 
operations  to  50  percent  or  less  if  one  or 
more  of  their  men  are  drafted.  One 
hundred  and  forty-two  dairy  farmers 
said  they  have  a  son  or  sons  that  expect 
to  be  called.  And  when  called,  they  can 
only  rely  upon  neighbor  boys  or  part- 
time  help. 

The  labor  shortage  which  will  be  caused 
is  the  result  of  the  drafting  of  sons  of  the 
dairymen.  It  is  our  considered  opinion 
that  a  long  and  careful  look  should  be 
taken  at  this  situation  because  if  it  re- 
sults in  a  reduction  of  milk  production 
then  this  means  a  food  shortage  that  af- 
fects everyone.  An  important  question 
Is,  Can  we  afford  to  see  more  dairy  opera- 
tions shut  down? 

In  southwest  Missouri  alone  there  will 
appear  to  be  a  loss  of  33  million  poimds 
of  milk  yearly. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  It  seemed  I  had  a 
duty  and  obligation  to  point  this  out  to 
the  Natloncd  Selective  Service  and  to  the 
State  selective  service  offices.  It  should 
also  be  heard  by  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  may  have  a  part  in  draft  re- 
form legislation.  Certainly,  the  trends 
of  milk  production  and  the  declining  vol- 
xmie  of  such  production  should  be  a  cri- 
teria on  deciding  deferment. 

A  decision  must  be  reached:  should 
the  young  dalnrmen  proauce  food  or 
carry  a  rifle?  This  is  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion. It  should  be  made  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
not  the  preferences  of  the  individual. 


DRAFT  DEFERMENT  FOR  DAIRYMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Raitdall],  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  call  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  critical  need 
of  our  country,  and  that  is  to  maintain 
our  milk  production  not  only  for  private 
citizens  but  certainly  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Missouri  Farmers  Association  a 
short  time  ago  used  the  words: 

MUk  production  In  the  United  St&tM  htm 
beoome  critical. 

They  went  on  to  point  out  that  from 
a  survey  of  Missouri  producers  it  was  in- 


ADEQUATE  RADIO  FREQUENCY 
SPECTRUM  FOR  USERS  OF  LAND 
MOBILE  RADIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cohte] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlemsm  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Dmosix]  on  that  subcommittee  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
which  he  chairs  dealing  with  the  regu- 
latory and  enforcement  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  work  of  that  committee,  we 
have  explored  many  areas  of  significance 
to  the  small  businessman,  but  none  of 
these  areas  has  been  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  a  wider  range  of  businessmen 
than  our  hearings  In  May  of  this  year 
into  the  lack  of  action  l^  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  provide 
adequate  radio  frequency  spectrum  for 
the  users  of  land  mobile  radio — the  two- 
way  radio  communications  systems. 


By  its  own  admission,  the  last  time 
the  FCC  made  a  basic  change  in  the  fre- 
quency spectrum  allocation  structure 
was  two  decades  ago — ^In  1946 — at  a  time 
when  the  extent  of  the  modem  uses  ol 
land  mobile  radio  was  not  even  envi- 
sioned. 

The  Commission  further  admits  that 
today  "there  is  essentially  no  area  of 
commerce  and  industry  that  is  not  pass- 
ing on  to  the  public,  benefits  derived 
from  the  use  of  two-way  radio  in  their 
operations."  Every  kind  of  business  uses 
two-way  rEidio  in  its  operation.  The 
plumber  uses  it;  the  fuel  oil  dealer  uses 
it;  the  contractor  uses  it;  the  vending 
machine  company  uses  it;  and  these  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  tjrpes  of  busi- 
nesses which  use  it. 

But  more  important  are  the  people 
who  benefit  from  this  use  of  two-way 
radio. 

The  housewife  whose  washing  ma- 
chine or  dryer  breaks  down,  needs  that 
machine  fixed  quickly  if  the  diapers  have 
to  be  washed,  jUst  as  she  needs  help  im- 
mediately if  a  pipe  has  broken. 

The  homeowner  or  apartment  manager 
needs  to  make  immediate  contact  with 
the  repairman  when  the  furnace  breaks 
down  on  a  cold  winter  night. 

The  contractor  needs  two-way  radio 
communication  to  maintain  a  continuous 
flow  of  concrete  in  critical  pouring  Jobs. 

The  union  uses  two-way  radio  to  get  its 
business  agent  to  the  jobsite  more 
quickly  to  settle  a  grievance  and  prevent 
a  strike  or  walkout. 

The  anxious  father  in  the  hospital 
awaiting  the  news  from  the  delivery  room 
relies  on  the  vending  machine  for  food 
when  the  hospital  cafeteria  is  closed  and 
the  hungry  student  relies  on  the  dormi- 
ory  vending  machine  when  he  is  studying 
late  at  night;  they  both  rely  on  the 
ability  of  the  vending  machine  company 
to  promptly  service  a  broken  machine  by 
a  radio-dispatched  repair  truck. 

These  are  not  merely  hypothetical  in- 
stances of  the  uses  of  and  the  benefits 
afforded  by  two-way  radio.  Since  the 
committee  hearings  in  May,  I  have  re- 
ceived countless  letters  from  two-way 
radio  users  in  Massachusetts'  First  Con- 
gressional District,  from  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and  across  the  country. 
In  many  of  these  letters,  instances  such 
as  the  above  were  cited,  based  upon  the 
actual  experience  of  the  users  and  the  | 
public  they  serve. 

A  fuel  oil  company  president  from  my  I 
hometown    of    Plttsfield,    Mass..   com- 
mented in  detail  in  a  letter  to  me  in  this  | 
regard: 

Today's  service  minded  customer  demands  I 
quick  response  to  her  call  for  help.  It  best 
servea  her  needs  and  very  often  prevents  I 
serious  damage  to  the  home  and  other  I 
property  when  we  are  able  to  quickly  respond  [ 
to  the  call  for  help.  Flooded  cellars,  over- 
heated  furnaces,  mechanical  breakdowns  are  | 
prevented  or  quickly  repaired. 

He  continues,  and  I  would  like  to| 
emphasize: 

An  important  by-product  of  our  radio  I 
operation  Is  the  service  we  do  the  public  I 
by  resptondlng  to  emergencies  on  the  road  I 
during  our  dally  routine.  We  have  relayed  I 
calls  for  help  when  accidents  occur,  and  I 
forwarded  Information  to  the  city  crews  to  I 
help  prevent  accidents.     Only  a  few  weeks  I 
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ago  our  driver  saw  a  chllfe!  get  hit  by  a  car 
and  reported  to  our  basel  to  relay  the  caU 
to  the  poUce.  The  child  iwas  picked  up  by 
the  police  ambulance  and  was  In  the  hos- 
pital within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  caU. 
Stranded  motorists'  calls  f^r  help  are  routine 
for  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  h*(p. 

A  Plttsfield  constni^tion  company 
president  has  written:    I 

In  our  type  of  business,  road  construction. 
It  Is  essential  to  be  equipped  with  a  two- 
way  radio  network  In  order  to  compete  for  a 
fair  share  of  the  construction  business.  We, 
being  one  of  the  first  ln|  the  area  to  In- 
Test  In  a  two-way  radio  system,  have  found 
It  to  be  an  Invaluable  asiat.  Some  of  our 
work  takes  us  more  than  jtiilrty  mUes  from 
our  center  of  operations,  ijid  we  could  not 
possibly  operate  efficiently  in  such  a  dif- 
fused area  without  the  4ld  of  a  two-way 
radio  set-up. 

The  public  benefits  from!  the  use  of  a  two- 
way  radio  system  cannot  be  overlooked 
Ust  year,  as  you  tmdoubtedly  know,  was  a 
year  of  severe  water  shortage  In  the  entire 
Northeast.  During  the  siimmer,  as  one  of 
our  drivers  was  traveling  On  a  highway  in 
Plttsfield,  he  noticed  a  wM^er  main  break. 
He  notified  the  bookkeeper  m  our  office,  who 
in  turn  notified  a  city  ofljolal,  thus  saving 
thousands   of   gallons   of  precious  water. 

But  the  use  of  two-w4y  radio  is  even 
broader  than  these  exampdes  would  indi- 
cate. The  towns  and  cjtles  also  use  it 
to  serve  the  public  better  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  save  the'  public  money. 

One  community  in  I  Massachusetts 
wrote  me  that  by  using  two-way  radio 
it  saved  from  $300  to  $>00  in  the  cost 
of  snow  removal  and  clean  up  work  every 
heavy  snowstorm,  by  ciltting  the  time 
Involved  through  better  qommunicatlons 
to  the  crews  and  the  equipment.  It  was 
indicated  that  the  same  Was  true  in  the 
case  of  broken  water  m«ns  and  every 
other  municipal  functloni  as  well  as  un- 
foreseen emergencies  in  me  community. 

The   superintendent   o:     " 
ment  of  Public  works  of 
expressed  it  in  this  way: 

Two  way  radio  has  meant  direct  savings  of 
tax  dollars.  To  meet  the  gjDvrtng  needs  of 
our  citizens  for  more  and  more  services,  we 
liad  to  add  more  vehicles  to  our  department 
However,  because  two-way  radio  reduces  the 
number  of  tripe  our  vehiclaa  have  to  make 
lack  to  our  office  for  parts,  iMtructlona  and 
•0  on  and  also  helps  the  v^cles  in  the  field 
to  respond  to  calls  for  service  In  an  area 
In  which  they  already  ar*  stetloned,  our 
gasoline  bills  have  not  Increued. 

If  radio  does  half  the  job'  for  other  com- 
munities it  does  for  us  and  helps  other  users 
jet  their  Jobs  done  and  provide  better  service 
(0  their  customers  and  thp  public,  there 
vould  surely  seem  to  be  more  than  adequate 
proof  of  the  public  necessity  of  supplying 
•adltlonal  frequencies  needed  In  land  mobile 
wvlce. 


Quarters.  We  are  past  the  days  of  blow- 
ing a  whistle  for  assistance  or  waiting 
to  contact  a  policeman  until  he  checks  in 
at  a  callbox.  We  no  longer  have  the 
time  or  enough  policemen  to  operate  in 
this  way. 

These  police,  fire,  and  emergency  ve- 
hicles rely  on  the  same  overcrowded  fre- 
quences for  two-way  radio  communica- 
tions that  the  public  service  companies, 
the  contractors,  the  fuel  oil  dealers,  and 
countless  others  utilize — with  the  same 
increasing  difficulties,  lost  messages, 
and,  consequently,  decreased  efficiency 
of  service  to  the  public. 

The  chief  of  police  of  one  of  my  major 
cities — Holyoke — has  written  to  me: 

As  you  know,  two-way  radio  in  our  Police 
Department  Is  an  invaliiable  aid  In  the  per- 
formance of  our  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  our  citizens. 

0\ir  mobile  radio  channel  has  had  other 
users  added  to  it  over  the  years  and  I  mmt 
advise  that  on  occasion  our  cruisers  have 
responded  to  a  radio  call  for  a  specific  street 
and  discovered  later  that  the  radio  call  was 
for  another  cruiser  In  another  town  virith  the 
same  street  name.  Naturally,  this  type  of 
problem  reduces  our  efficiency. 

So,  considering  the  Importance  of  this 
matter,  it  is  disheartening  to  have  the 
FCC  reply  to  our  request  that  action  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  this  problem  be  taken, 
with  comments  like: 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  extent  of  usage 
and  the  growth  of  the  land  mobile  services 
were  not  fully  envisioned  at  the  time  the 
present  allocation  of  spectrum  took  place.  It 
Is  now  much  more  difficult  to  make  the  dis- 
locations required  if  additional  space  is  to 
be  allocated  than  it  wo\ild  have  been  to 
make  somewhat  more  liberal  allowances  for 
growth  initially. 


the   depart- 
Is  community 


This  public  servant  spokle  of  the  "pub- 
lic necessity  of  supplying  additional  fre- 
quencies" for  users  of  two-way  radios 
Perhaps  that  necessity  can  be  no  more 
ftrcefully  shovm  than  in  the  user  of 
wo-way  radios  in  poUce.  flre,  and  emer- 
wncy  vehicles. 

There  is  hardly  a  policia  department 
^y  which  does  not  makie  some  use  of 
^?-way  radio  in  the  protection  of  the 
™uc.  Indeed,  it  is  only  through  the 
w  of  two-way  radio  that  police  can 
wordlnate  an  effort  to  stop  a  fieeing  sus- 
««,  or  call  for  additional,  assistance,  if 
■"wed,  or  receive  a  message  from  head- 


The  fact  that  it  is  difficult  does  not 
make  It  any  less  necessary  to  solve  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  frequency 
spectrum  for  the  land  mobile  services, 
particularly  when  one  considers  that  all 
types  of  businesses,  municipalities,  and 
other  State  and  local  services  depend  on 
the  allocation  of  frequency  spectrum  to 
the  land  mobile  services  for  their  radio 
communication. 

Something  must  be  done.  Two  decades 
of  delay  have  only  increased  the  difflcidty 
of  doing  something.  More  delay  will 
make  it  stUI  more  difficult. 

While  I  hope  the  actions  which  the 
Commission  has  detailed  in  Its  letter  to 
the  committee  will  not  be  wholly  in- 
effective, it  is  apparent  that,  by  their 
nature,  these  actions  carmot,  in  the 
Commission's  own  words,  "provide  a 
complete  solution  to  the  problem."  Ac- 
cording to  a  very  forthright  analysis  of 
the  problem  which  I  have  seen,  much 
more  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  to  constitute  an  adequate 
solution  to  this  problem.  My  concern  is 
that  the  Commission  should  begin  today 
to  plan  these  other  steps. 

Much  has  happened  since  the  spectrum 
was  last  aUocated  20  years  ago.  Whole 
new  technologies  have  grown  up.  Whole 
new  demands  have  arisen.  We  are  In 
the  space  age  today  in  every  sense. 

Much  has  happened  even  since  the 
Congress  last  looked  at  the  frequency 
spectrum  several  years  ago.  The  Com- 
mission cannot  rest  on  conclusions  which 
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may  have  beoome  stale— or  are  out  of 
date.  Yet,  so  much  of  the  FCC's  reason- 
ing seems  to  rest  on  such  conclusions. 

We  must  be  no  more  afraid  to  face  the 
facts  as  they  are  today  In  the  case  of  the 
frequency  spectrmn  than  we  are  in  the 
case  of  our  other  needs.  As  a  boy  grows 
up,  the  cuff  of  his  trousers  rises  higher 
and  higher  from  the  floor  until  at  last 
we  must  buy  him  a  new  pair  of  longer 
trousers.  The  effects  of  growth  are  fre- 
quently expensive  and  sometimes  agoniz- 
ing, but  they  must  be  adequately  dealt 
with,  because  they  caimot  be  ignored  or 
suppressed  forever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  such  a 
situation  here  in  land  mobile  radio. 
Even  a  few  years  ago  It  was  just  a  child. 
Then  its  needs  were  small.  Now  it  has 
grown  into  a  strong  and  necessary  serv- 
ant of  our  communities  and  the  people 
they  contain.  It  needs  more  frequency 
space  to  do  its  work — just  as  a  growing 
boy  needs  longer  trousers  as  he  grows  up 
and  is  able  to  do  an  Increasing  share  of 
the  work  which  must  be  done. 

If  the  FCC  is  to  perform  the  role  that 
it  has  been  given,  it  caimot  have  a  static 
concept  of  frequency  spectrum.  The 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  country 
change  and  the  regulatory  process  must 
reflect  this  change.  What  was  quite  ap- 
propriate 20, 10,  or  even  2  years  ago,  may 
not  be  appropriate  today. 

To  change  a  conclusion  does  not  mean 
that  the  earlier  conclusion  was  wrong, 
but  only  that  it  is  no  longer  supported  by 
the  facts  as  they  exist  today.  Thus,  it  is 
not  enough  for  the  FCC  to  rely  on  con- 
clusions which  it  or  the  Congress  reached 
In  the  past,  if  the  facts  have  changed. 
In  the  case  of  land  mobile  radio's  fre- 
quency needs,  the  facts  have  changed— 
and  the  Commission  admite  It. 

That  being  the  case,  we  need  new  con- 
clusions based  on  the  facts  of  the  pres- 
ent, not  on  the  facts  of  the  past.  I  hope 
that  the  FCC  will  take  what  is  being  said 
here  today  to  heart  and  delay  no  longer 
In  meeting  the  two-way  frequency  needs 
of  today. 


COLUMBUS  DAY,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  privilege  on  September  22  to  at- 
tend the  White  House  ceremonies  at 
which  President  Johnson  signed  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  12  as  Co- 
lumbus Day.  In  his  remains  on  that 
occasion  the  President  sp<*e  most  elo- 
quently of  the  significance  of  immigrants 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  Important  changes  in  our 
immigration  laws  which  were  approved 
In  this  Congress.  His  statement  should 
be  meaningful  to  every  American,  for  as 
he  has  noted: 

Every  citizen  hi  this  land  is  the  descendant 
or  men  who  were  once  foreigners — who  were 
once  strangers  from  afar. 
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I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  the  Columbus  Day,  1966,  procla- 
mation and  the  President's  remarks  upon 
signing  it: 

Columbus  Day,   1966 — Thk  President's  Re- 
marks Upon  Signinc  the  Columbus  Dat 

Pkoclamation,  Septembes  22,  1966 

Senator  Pastore,  the  greatest  keynoter 
that  ever  walked  the  planks  of  Atlantic  City 
and  all  of  your  assembled  friends  here  today; 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress;  Your 
Excellencies,  the  Ambassadors  from  Italy, 
Spain,  Nicaragua,  the  Dean  of  the '  Diplo- 
matic Corps,  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  Director 
General  Mora,  my  friends: 

Proclaiming  Columbus  Day  is  much  more 
to  me  than  just  another  ceremonial  func- 
tion. 

Because  this  even  gives  me  a  chance,  along 
with  all  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  to  reflect 
on  the  beginnings  of  this  Nation — and  on 
the  men  who  began  It. 

It  reminds  us  that  every  citizen  In  this 
land  Is  the  descendant  of  men  who  were  once 
foreigners — who  were  once  strangers  from 
afar. 

This  is  what  our  great  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  thinking  about  one  day  m 
April  when  he  addressed  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  by  saluting  them 
as  "My  fellew  immigrants." 

Today  we  think  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus— a  son  of  Italy — as  the  first  Immigrant: 
the  first  In  that  long  procession  of  strangers 
who,  over  the  centuries,  have  come  to  enrich 
our  lives,  our  stateamanablp,  and  our  culture 
here  In  America. 

Today  we  think  of  Columbus  Day  as  a 
time  for  honoring  not  only  that  great  ex- 
plorer, but  also  all  of  those  Italians  whose 
gifts  have  been  freely  given  to  make  this 
Nation  great. 

Their  names  form  a  long  list  of  excellence 
in  every,  field  of  endeavor:  Enrico  Fermi, 
Frank  Capra,  A.  P.  Olannlnl,  Florello  La- 
Ouardla,  Max  Ascoll.  Joe  DlMagglo,  Johnny 
Pastore. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  name  of  each  of 
you,  because  you  mean  that  much  to  ma 
and  you  have  made  great  contributions. 

Steve  Martini,  who  cuts  my  hair  here  at 
the  White  House  and  has  cut  the  hair  of 
Presidents  for  seversJ  years,  Is  one  of  my 
most  Influential  counselors,  believe  It  or  not. 
He  Is  also  one  of  my  most  recognized  com- 
forters In  moments  of  distress  and  depres- 
sion. 

I  Just  cannot  resist  adding  Jack  Valentl 
and  Joe  Callfano,  becaiise  In  the  period  that 
I  have  been  here,  no  two  men  have  given 
their  country  greater  or  more  rewarding 
service. 

In  the  past  year,  I  am  very  proud  that 
by  all  of  us  working  together  we  have  made 
It  much  easier  for  people  of  such  ability  to 
ccHne  here  to  the  United  States. 

You  may  remember  it  was  on  October  3, 
last  year,  standing  beside  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  that  I  signed  a  new  immigration 
bill  that  we  bad  been  trying  to  pass  for 
years  and  we  had  finally,  successfully  gotten 
It  through  both  Houses.  That  measrire 
ended.  I  think,  once  and  for  all,  the  dis- 
crimination— the  discrimination  which,  for 
nearly  40  years,  handicapped  those  who 
wanted  to  call  our  land  their  home. 

Under  the  old  system,  even  Christopher 
Columbus  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
come  to  this  country — simply  because 
Christopher  Columbus  was   bom   in  Italy. 

Under  the  old  system,  a  person  bom  In 
England  was  13  times  more  welcome  to 
America  than  a  person  bom  in  Italy,  and 
far  more  acceptable,  Mike  [Manatee],  than 
a  Oreek  or  a  Portuguese  or  a  Pole. 

Under  that  old  system,  countries  like 
Italy  had  very  small  Inunlgration  quotas. 
They  had  long  lists  of  persons  who  were 
waiting  to  emigrate  to  the  imited  States. 


At  the  same  time  preferred  nations  were 
falling  to  even  fill  the  very  large  quotas  that 
were  assigned  to  them. 

But  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965  has  not 
"opened  the  floodgates"  to  inunlgration  as 
its  opponents  claimed  that  it  would.  In 
fiscal  year  1966  the  State  Department  granted 
309,000  visas— only  9,000  more  than  the  year 
before.  The  Increase  is  almost  Invisible 
when  you  consider  that  the  internal  growth 
of  the  United  States  was  over  3  million, 
while  we  had  an  Increase  of  9.000  coming  in. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1965  does  assign 
quotas  on  a  basis  of  equality.  It  does  not 
ask:  "Where  were  you  born?"  But  rather  it 
does  ask:  "What  skills  can  you  perform?" 

The  act  has  been  in  force  only  since  De- 
cember 1  of  last  year  but  its  effects  are 
evident: 

Italy  was  granted  9.987  immigration  visas 
in  fiscal  year  1966.  In  1966.  under  the  new 
law,  Italy  received  24,967. 

Portugal  was  granted  1,798  visas  In  1965; 
9,017  in  1966. 

Greece:   1,900  visas  in  1965;  8.900  In  1966. 

The  Philippines:  2,489  in  1965;  5,204  In 
1966. 

The  list  goes  on  through  all  the  coun- 
tries with  citizens  desiring  to  relocate  here 
in  America. 

So  In  its  short  life,  this  Immigration  Act 
of  1965  has  brought  happiness  to  many 
homes,  has  reunited  many  families  that  have 
been  kept  apart  very  cruelly  for  a  good  many 
years. 

It  has  brought  us  capable  people  that  wish 
to  put  their  skills  at  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  earned  us  the  friendship  of  nations 
which  had  resented  this  unfair  treatment 
under  the  unjust  quota  system. 

It  has  demonstrated  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  to  end  discrimina- 
tion and  to  end  It  in  every  corner  of  our 
national  life. 

For  years,  America  has  been  a  beacon  of 
change  and  progress  to  men  who  wanted  to 
escape  old  lands,  old  ways,  and  old  injustices. 
That  is  what  brought  our  fathers  here;  It 
still  brings  people  here. 

But  to  men  across  the  world,  we  have  been 
the  land  whose  revolution  did  not  end;  we 
have  been  the  land  whose  eyes  are  always 
forward. 

So  today,  all  around  the  world,  we  hear  the 
cry  for  change.  And  the  cry  for  change  is 
rising.  It  is  rising  in  our  own  country.  We 
are  listening — and  we  are  acting.  We  wel- 
come It — for  we  hear.  In  that  sound,  the 
echo  of  1776. 

This  Is  what  I  believe  and  this  Is  what  I 
remind  you  of:  this  echo  of  1776.  as  I  meet 
here  with  you  in  the  Cabinet  Room  today 
to  sign  this  proclamation. 

When  Coliunbus  Day  comes  In  1966 — or 
when  It  comes  a  century  from  now — our 
American  Revolution  is  still  going  on  and  is 
still  going  to  be  going  on,  because  we  are 
still  going  to  be  changing.  We  are  still  going 
to  be  reforming.  We  are  still  going  to  be 
Improving.  We  are  still  going  to  be  building. 
Men  from  Italy  and  men  from  a  hundred 
other  lands  are  going  to  be  doing  this  Job 
for  this  land.  And  any  man  who  has  cour- 
age and  a  will  to  work  and  who  has  a  love 
for  liberty  is  free  to  join  ova  ranks — as  a 
"fellow  immigrant." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Columbxts  Dat,  1966 — Procuucation  3748, 

Septxmbeh  22,  1966 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America) 
There  Is  something  of  Christopher  Oolum- 
biis  In  every  American.  Secure  and  prosper- 
ous as  the  nation  is,  it  nevertheless  retains 
something  of  the  adventurous  spirit  which 
Inspired  the  great  mariner  to  explore  the 
mystery  of  unknown  seas. 


We  no  longer  brave  the  sea  in  frail  wooden 
ships.  We  no  longer  face  the  hostility  of 
superstitious  men  convinced  the  world  Is  fiat. 
Yet  not  all  our  frontiers  are  conquered.  The 
American  adventure  is  not  over. 

New  shores  of  promise  await  those  who, 
like  Coliunbus,  push  on  undaunted  by  the 
failures  of  the  past  or  fear  of  the  uncharted 
future. 

Columbus's  vision  and  daring,  and  that  ol 
the  courageous  men  who  followed  him, 
brought  European  civilization  to  the  New 
World.  His  conquest  of  the  Atlantic — the 
"outer  space"  of  the  fifteenth  century — is  as 
meaningful  to  Americans  of  the  space  age  u 
it  was  to  our  forefathers  who  pushed  across 
the  vast  expanse  of  this  continent. 

Thtis  we  honor  Columbus  not  only  as  a 
voyager  but  also  as  a  symbol  of  the  long 
tradition  of  Italian  enlightenment.  From 
Galileo  to  Enrico  Fermi,  Italians  have  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  those  dedicated  to  ex- 
panding man's  knowledge  of  bis  universe. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  bound  to  Italy 
by  ties  of  blood,  and  all  Americans  are  the 
spiritual  heirs  of  the  Italian  genius  which 
has  enriched  the  quality  of  our  national  life. 

As  we  honor  the  first  Italian-American,  we 
honor  all  the  others  who  came  after. 

In  recognition  of  our  debt  to  Columbus, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  a  joint 
resolution  approved  April  30.  1934.  requested 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  12  of  each 
year  as  Columbus  Day  for  the  observance  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Wednesday.  October  12. 1966 
as  Columbus  Day;  and  I  Invite  the  people  of 
this  Nation  to  observe  that  day  in  schools. 
churches,  and  other  suitable  places  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  In  honor  of  this  great 
explorer. 

I  also  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  displayed  on  all  public  buildings 
on  the  appointed  day  in  memory  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afllxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twen- 
ty-second day  of  September  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  nlnety-flrst. 

I  SEAL]  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

By  the  President: 

Dean  Rttsk. 
Secretary  of  State. 


WHY  DO  I  OPPOSE  DIPLOMA-nC 
RECOONinON  OF  COMMUNIST 
CHINA? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  poli- 
tician I  have  always  believed  that  it  is 
poor  policy  to  jeopardize  proven  loyal 
friends  for  friendships  not  yet  expressed 
and  of  a  loyalty  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 
Just  as  surely  such  policy  must  be  ques- 
tionable for  a  nation.  Free  China,  the 
people  of  Formosa,  have  been  firm  friends 
and  staunch  allies  through  a  period  of 
tension  and  trouble.  Through  persist- 
ence, pluck,  and  a  full  measure  of  self- 
help,  along  with  the  support  we  have 
extended,  this  small  nation  has  grown 


steadily  as  a  more  imj^l'essive  partner  for 
freedom  and  progress  in  Asia. 

As  the  United  Nations  opens  a  new 
session,  the  perennial  push  for  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  will  again  appear. 
No  new  evidence  has  developed  to  dem- 
onstrate that  our  interest  as  a  Nation 
would  be  served  by  thanglng  our  atti- 
tude as  to  seating  a  Communist  China. 
A  growing  belligeretite  indicates  that 
Peking  would  even  more  stoutly  maintain 
an  impossible  set  of  conditions  for  mem- 
bership, including  hui^liating  treatment 
for  Free  China. 

As  it  will  be  argueid  that  recognition 
and  inclusion  of  Red  China  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  settlement  of  world 
tensions  in  the  world; Jorum  of  the  UJI., 
let  us  equally  argue  I  that  world  peace, 
which  allows  for  a  fill  growth  of  free- 
dom, can  only  be  deterred  by  increasing 
the  prestige  or  position  of  the  present 
Peking  regime.  j 

Nowhere  have  we  isfeen  this  point  of 
view  more  admirably  delineated  than  in 
a  presentation  by  a|  leading  Japanese 
liberal,  Mr.  Katsuichl  Yamamoto.  It  is 
interesting  to  have  tljt  viewpoints  of  an 
outstanding  Japanes^  spokesman  in  in- 
ternational matters  tnake  the  points 
which  clearly  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
our  continued  position  regarding  the 
seating  of  Red  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  am  sure  Members  will  find  Mr. 
Tamamoto's  presentation  of  great  in- 
terest. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre^t  it  in  full  here- 
in below: 

Wht  Do  I  Oppose  Dipi^(>matic  Recocnttion 

OF  Communistic  China? 
(By  Katsuichl  Yamamoto.  D.  Econ..  Member 
of  Diet) 

Mainland  China  is  lodated  near  Japan  to 
the  west.  Its  inhabitants  have  had  a  long 
history  of  cultural  [Oontacts  with  the 
Japanese.  At  present  a  communist  govern- 
ment is  ruling  over  Chlba's  700  million  peo- 
ple. It  is  impossible  t^  talk  about  war  and 
peace  without  conslderjlng  the  existence  of 
this  colossal  power  oC  Communist  China. 
These  are  the  facts  that  nobody  can  dispute. 

It  is  a  fact,  though  kBgrettable,  that  the 
Chiang  government  is  ifaeing  its  Influence  in 
United  Nations.  Furtittermore.  the  U.S. 
policy  on  Communist  cbdna  Is  gradually  los- 
ing the  support  of  the  bther  countries  of  the 
free  world.  j 

I  do  not,  however,  agree  with  those  who 
jump  to  the  conclusioi).  saying,  "Therefore, 
Japan  should  take  the  IWltlatlve  in  recogniz- 
ing Communist  China.  Mid  actively  help  her 
Join  the  United  Natione."  I  shall  state  be- 
low why  I  disagree.  I*  brief.  I  oppose  the 
recognition  of  Communist  China  on  the 
grounds  that  to  accord  recognition  will  be  to 
the  great  detriment  of  tpe  free  world  and  not 
to  the  Interest  of  Japaia. 

JAPAN  SHOUU)  HAVE  STBONGER  TIES  WITH  THE 
UNITED  STAttS  FIKST 

It  seems  to  me  that  geographic  proximity, 
the  past  close  culturaJj  association  between 
mainland  China  and  jjbpan.  and  Peking's 
tight  control  over  700  million  people  are 
hardly  acceptable  as  sl»fflcient  grounds  for 
diplomatic  recognition  it  the  Peking  Regime. 
Japan  must  recognize  even  a  small  develop- 
ing nation  located  fa|-  away  from  Japan, 
should  such  a  nation  i  deserve  recognition. 
Whether  or  not  Japa^  grants  diplomatic 
recognition  is  not  basedj  on  the  other  nation's 
proximity  nor  on  its  pa^t  ties  with  Japan,  nor 
on  Its  comparative  phjjaical  size,  but  rather 
on  the  basis  of  whether  tjhat  nation  Is  worthy 


d  entering  Into  a  friendly  relationship  with 
Japan. 

Second,  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  discuss 
the  problem  of  war  and  peace  by  ignoring  the 
existence  of  Communist  China.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
because  Communist  China  exists  Japan  must 
recognize  the  Peking  regime.  We  have  not 
ignored  the  existence  of  Communist  China. 
On  the  contrary,  because  we  were  keenly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  powerful  com- 
munistic country  as  our  western  neighbor, 
we  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Chiang  gov- 
ernment and  a  Security  Pact  with  the  United 
States. 

Third.  I  consider  it  most  despicable  to  ad- 
vocate closer  ties  with  Communist  China  and 
forsake  our  friendly  relationship  with  the 
Chiang  Regime  and  the  United  States  at  a 
tune,  when  the  Influence  of  Free  China  is  on 
the  wane  and  U.S.  China  policy  Is  losing  sup- 
port from  other  nations.  It  is  to  defend  the 
free  world  from  the  threat  of  communism 
that  the  Japan-Nationalist  China  Treaty  and 
the  Japan-U.S.  Security  Pact  were  concluded. 
Has  the  threat  of  communism  diminished? 
If  the  threat  still  exists,  then  it  is  necessary 
fcH-  us  to  give  assistance  to  the  Chiang  gov- 
ernment and  to  strengthen  our  ties  with  the 
United  States,  when  the  Chiang  government 
shows  signs  of  weakening  or  when  the  United 
States  begins  to  lose  her  allies  because  of  her 
China  policy. 

what  to  peotect  from  commxtnism 

We  desire  peace.  The  peace  we  seek  Is  a 
peace  that  safegtiards  freedom.  It  does  not 
meem  the  mere  absence  of  war.  One  way  to 
avoid  war  is  to  yield  to  the  communist  pres- 
sure without  flghting.  But  as  long  as  we  de- 
sire freedom  we  must  flght  to  the  bitter  end 
against  the  forces  that  seek  to  rob  us  of 
freedom.  The  kind  of  peace  we  desire  Is  a 
I>eace  for  freedom  and  not  peace  for  the  sake 
of  peace. 

It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Communist 
China  with  Marx -Leninism  as  its  dogma  is 
not  only  imprisoning  700  million  people  in  a 
dark  freedomless  chamber  of  confinement, 
but  also  expects  the  rest  of  the  wcn-ld  to  join 
the  same  system. 

The  U.S.  China  policy  is  sometimes  called 
a  "containment"  policy.  But  it  does  not  aim 
to  enclose  700  million  people  Into  conflne- 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  it  aims  to  break 
down  the  walls  of  the  dark  chamber  of  the 
communist  government  that  restricts  the 
people  and  to  give  them  the  light  of  freedom 
at  the  earliest  possible  oppiortunlty.  Wheth- 
er such  a  policy  succeeds  or  not  depends  on 
how  much  cooperation  the  United  States  gets 
from  other  free  nations,  for  the  United  States 
alone  can  hardly  succeed. 

The  United  States  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  every  freedom  loving  person  for  its  con- 
sistent efforts  in  defending  the  free  world, 
staking  even  its  own  national  destiny.  Those 
who  criticize  the  United  States  in  this  re- 
spect do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  free- 
dom, nor  the  true  nature  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  forces  for  communism  and  for 
freedom. 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  also  de- 
serves respect.  In  spite  of  his  strong  wish 
for  the  unity  of  the  Han  people  and  of  his 
aspiration  for  "one  China,"  his  refusal  to  ac- 
cept "one  China"  tmder  the  communist  re- 
gime reflects  his  deep  insight  into  the  dia- 
bolic natvu%  of  communism.  Had  the  p>ol- 
icies  of  the  United  States  and  the  Generalis- 
simo been  less  unyielding  to  communism,  the 
entire  world  would  surely  have  been  domi- 
nated by  communism  10  years  ago. 

AN  nXUSION  OP  REdPROCAL  EQUAUTT 

Those  who  regard  a  communist  state  as  a 
despotic  or  authoritarian  state  that  once 
existed  in  the  ancient  world  do  not  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  communism.  Un- 
der communism,  the  Communist  Party  main- 
tains   strict   control   over   ail   activities    of 


thought,  culture,  poUtlcs,  and  economics, 
thereby  producing  a  most  rigid  and  totalitar- 
ian form  of  government  ever  seen  In  the 
world. 

It  is  Impossible  for  the  people  In  the  free 
world  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
people  In  the  communist  bloc  through  trade, 
cultural  media,  sports,  or  motion  picture. 
Those  who  advocate  the  recognition  of  Com- 
mimlst  China  say  that  they  are  for  trade 
and  cultural  interchange  between  the  two 
countries  after  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  Japan  and  Communist 
China.  Some  government  officials  also  say 
that  they  encourage  "China  trade  by  private 
business"  under  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  politics  and  economics.  I  believe 
these  people  are  naive  and  under  an  iUuslon 
as  to  the  nature  of  communism.  What 
is  considered  to  be  private  and  non-govern- 
mental in  Japan  is  nothing  but  official  and 
governmental  in  Communist  China. 

Reciprocal  equality  discussed  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Tokyo  and  Peking  is  also  Il- 
lusory. It  is  impossible  to  think  that  condi- 
tions in  a  democratic  nation  can  be  consid- 
ered comparable  and  equated  to  conditions 
In  a  communistic  country.  Only  when  one 
side  becomes  entirely  conununlstic  or  demo- 
cratic can  one  consider  that  conditions  are 
comparable,  and  equal.  I  wonder  which  al- 
ternative is  considered  possible  by  those  who 
advocate  repprochement  with  Red  China. 

We  have  no  reason  to  oppose  the  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
China,  provided  we  are  permitted  to  conduct 
unrestricted  trade,  cultural  interchanges 
and  to  meet  freely  with  the  700  million  peo- 
ple of  mainland  China.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, the  United  States  may  also  accord 
recognition,  and  there  would  be  only  one 
China.  However,  such  a  situation  Implies 
the  collapse  of  Communist  China. 

struggle  between  the  razE  world  and  the 

COMMmnST  BLOC 

I  cannot  support  the  proposition  for  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Red 
China  even  If  such  an  act  was  construed 
to  be  not  aiding  the  growth  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  Japan,  for  I  will  oppose 
the  proposition  as  long  as  the  act  will  result 
in  strengthening  the  Peking  regime.  I  can- 
not bear  the  Idea  of  perpetuating  a  system 
which  deprives  the  700  millions  of  their 
basic  freedoms. 

It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  am  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  force  to  liberate  the  peo- 
ple on  mainland  China.  What  I  want  to  em- 
phasize is  that  we  must  clearly  realize  that 
no  peaceful  co-existence  In  the  true  sense  is 
possible  between  a  free  and  a  communistic 
system  of  society. 

Incidentally  the  concept  of  peaceful  co-ex- 
istence is  possible  \inder  Marx-Leninism. 
Communist  China  is  not  alone  in  embracing 
this  concept.  Khrushchev  flrst  advocated 
"peaceful  co-existence."  but  what  he  really 
meant  by  that  term  was  to  weaken  and  de- 
stroy the  free  society  without  the  use  of  force. 
"Peaceful  co-existence"  for  communists  is 
synonymous  with  ideological  and  economic 
warfare  of  communism  against  the  free 
world.  We  should  never  forget  the  fact  that 
a  war  is  constantly  being  waged  between 
the  forces  of  democracy  and  communism. 

TURNINC    AGAINST   FREEDOM 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly,  upon  the 
problem  of  trade  with  Red  China  because 
many  people  have  been  l\ired  to  support 
rapprochement  with  Red  China  In  anticipa- 
tion of  a  larger  volume  of  trade  with  that 
country.  I  believe,  however,  that  Japan's 
trade  with  Red  China  wUl  help  Red  China 
to  expand  its  sphere  of  influence,  but  will 
prove  detrimental  to  Japan  in  the  following 
ways: 

First,  trade  with  Red  China  means  trade 
through  its  government  agency,  and  it  would 
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probably  be  neceosary  for  Japan  to  create  a 
highly  centralized  trade  office  within  Its  gor- 
emment.  Creation  of  such  an  office  would 
poee  a  threat  to  free  trade  and  be  contrary 
to  the  IntereatB  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
private  enterprtae. 

Second,  it  is  poeslble  that  trade  with  Red 
China  may  be  suddenly  terminated  for  purely 
political  reasons  as  evidenced  In  the  bitter 
experience  of  the  Nagasaki  flag  Incident. 
The  damage  Imposed  on  the  Japanese  econ- 
omy may  be  enormous. 

Third,  deferred  payment  export  Is  actually 
a  loan  In  disguise  and  not  trade  at  all.  It 
haa  been  amply  demonstrated  In  the  past 
that  such  a  trade  usually  ends  up  as  a  grant 
frtxn  one  party  to  the  other.  In  tJie  case 
of  Japan's  trade  with  Red  China,  the  "grants" 
from  Japan  may  end  up  as  Japanese  repara- 
tions to  China. 

CONCLirSION 

Recently,  such  terms  as  "looking  forward" 
and  "stack-up  method"  are  frequently  used 
by  thoae  who  advocate  Japan's  recognition 
of  Commxmlst  China,  by  those  who  support 
Oommunlct  China  membership  for  the 
United  Nations,  and  by  those  who  advocate 
larger  volume  of  trade  with  Communist 
China.  Those  people,  it  seems  to  rae.  are 
totally  unaware  of  the  Impact  their  position 
has  on  the  subject  of  freedom.  Whetlier  one 
calls  It  "looking  forward"  or  "progressive," 
anyone  who  turns  his  back  on  freedom  Is 
swimming  against  the  flow  of  human  lilstory, 
and  In  that  sense  such  a  person  can  be  char- 
acterized as  being  reactionary.  I  opp'38e  the 
recognition  of  Conmiunlst  China,  on  the 
grounds  that  to  do  so 'Is  to  strike  %  blow 
against  freedom. 


PRESIDENT'S  INTENTION  TO  MEET 
WITH  FREE  WORLD  ALLD^S  IN 
MANILA 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
^coRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
''  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some 
have  seen  fit  to  criticize  and  belitule  the 
President's  announced  intention  to  go  to 
Manila  to  meet  with  our  free  world  allies 
this  month.  I  stand  to  enthusiastically 
support  that  decision.  Why  some  lead- 
ers in  international  affairs  have  so  my- 
oplcally  viewed  the  hopes  of  peace  be- 
-  tween  ourselves  and  the  adversaries  we 
face  in  Vietnam  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  such 
hope  does  not  lie  exclusively  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

It  has  always  been  our  contention  that 
our  presence  in  Vietnam  and  the  con- 
flict there  involved  the  total  environ- 
ment of  the  Pacific  community.  The 
struggle  cannot  be  validly  posed  as  a 
simple  confrontation  over  the  division 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Rather,  the  determination  of  the  total 
complex  of  the  Far  East  and  its.  determi- 
nation of  a  future  has  been  at  stake.  So 
It  is  not  only  right,  proper,  and  reason- 
able that  the  President  meet  with  the 
leadership  of  the  principal  countries 
which  have  become  involved  with  us  in 
this  war;  it  is,  in  fact,  overdue.  Our  role 
will  be  more  understandable  and  8Ui>- 


portable  when  seen  as  a  partner  In  this 
endeavor,  albeit  a  dominant  partner. 

What  is  more  important,  but  perhaps 
not  as  clear,  is  that  the  arrangements 
for  peace  will  be  made  much  more  feas- 
ible and  workable.  The  indications  are 
that  an  environment  for  easing  the  vi- 
olence and  deescalation  of  conflict  would 
be  possible  through  an  entente  which  in- 
cluded the  Asian  nations  involved, 
whereas  concessions  directly  made  to  the 
United  States  would  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Our  belief  is  that  move- 
ment toward  peaceful  negotiations  is  im- 
minent. No  single  move  made  recently 
is  apt  to  further  the  attainment  of  these 
possibilities  than  the  right  sort  of  imder- 
standing  and  agreement  between  our- 
selves and  our  friends  in  the  Pacific. 

Personally,  I  salute  the  President  on 
this  constructive  determination.  We 
wish  him  well  in  the  delicate  undertak- 
ing and  hope  with  a  fervent  hope  that 
the  environment  for  ultimate  peace  is 
created  in  the  meetings  he  will  have  with 
our  allies  and  neighbors  of  the  free 
Pacific. 

WAR  PROFITS.  INFLATION  AITO 
TIGHT  MONEY 

Kfr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  expressed  my  concern  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  over  the  practice  of 
war  proflteering  and  its  effects  on  the 
economy.  I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  of 
March  14  that  there  was  a  Government 
vehicle  for  limiting  profits  on  Defense 
contracts,  and  that  vehicle  is  the  Rene- 
gotiation Board.  Since  March.  Defense 
expenditures  and  Defense  contracts  have 
risen  sharply,  and  profits  for  the  De- 
fense contractors  have  zoomed  right 
along.  America's  resources  are  obvi- 
ously being  used  primarily,  so  far  as 
Federal  expenditures  are  concerned,  to 
fight  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Infia- 
tionary  tendencies  and  the  tight  money 
market  may  be  traced,  in  large  part,  to 
the  tremendous  profits  that  are  being 
collected  by  the  Defense  contractors. 

The  Renegotiation  Board  was  designed 
to  curb  war  proflteering.  It  is  the  only 
Government  agency  which  has  been 
delegated  by  Congress  the  responsibility 
for  eliminating  excess  profits  from  De- 
fense contracts.  The  Renegotiation  Act 
declares  as  a  matter  of  public  policy: 

That  the  Congress  has  made  available  for 
the  execution  of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram extensive  funds  .  .  .  for  the  national 
defense;  and  that  sound  execution  of  the  na- 
tional defense  program  requires  the  elimina- 
tion of  excessive  profits  from  contracts  made 
with  the  United  States,  and  from  related 
subcontracts.  In  the  course  of  said  program; 
and  that  the  considered  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  interests  of  the  national  defense 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  re- 
quires that  aucb  ezceaslTe  proAta  b«  tilml- 
nated. 


Durinsr  World  War  n  and  during  the 
Korean  war  the  Renegotiation  Board  and 
its  predecessor,  the  War  Contracts  Price 
Adjustment  Board,  saved  for  the  people 
billions  of  dollars  in  renegotiated  con- 
tracts. This  Government  Board  located 
billions  of  dollars  of  excess  profits  and 
returned  them  to  the  Government.  The 
record  of  these  savings  and  shavings  of 
excess  profits  is  clear-cut  proof  of  the 
effectiveness  and  efBciency  of  this  Board. 
Here  are  some  of  the  figures  showing  the 
amounts  of  excess  profits  located  in  de- 
fense contracts  and  returned  to  the 
Government:  1942.  $3.4  billion;  1943,  $4 
billion;  1944.  $2.5  billion;  and  1945.  $.9 
billion. 

The  astonishing  record  of  this  Board 
during  World  War  n  reflects  a  savings 
for  the  Federal  Government  of  more  than 
$11  billion.  This  means  that  defense 
contractors  were  prepared  and  had  at- 
tempted to  so^  the  Federal  Government 
during  its  greatest  period  of  need  to  the 
tune  of  $11  billion. 

A  similar  pattern  may  be  traced  for 
the  Korean  war.  Here  are  the  figures 
showing  the  excess  proflts  which  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  saved  for  the  Federal 
Government  during  this  period:  1953, 
$19.9  million;  1954,  $119.4  million;  1955, 
$167.2  million;  1956.  $152.6  million;  and 
1957.  $150.9  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  assume  that  dur- 
ing a  period  of  armed  conflict  when  de- 
fense contracts  rise  sharply,  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  excess  proflts.  This,  of 
course,  is  what  motivated  Congress  in 
passing  the  Renegotiation  Act  in  the  first 
place.  Unfortimately,  the  vehicle  which 
Congress  designed  to  curb  this  tendency 
is  limping  along  in  low  gear,  on  one  or 
two  cylinders,  and  almost  out  of  gas. 
The  Board's  manpower  has  been  re- 
duced, along  with  its  appropriations. 
Statutory  restrictions  have  been  built 
into  the  act  in  recent  years  which  make 
it  very  difficult  for  It  to  operate  efTec- 
tlvely. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  spend  its  resources  on  national  de- 
fense, then  the  sacrifice  must  be  made. 
Certainly,  there  are  more  productive  and 
hesathy  areas  where  the  national  wealth 
can  be  Invested.  But  there  Is  no  justifi- 
cation for  supporting  excessive  defense 
contracts  and  war  proflteering.  In  ef- 
fect, if  we  assimie  that  there  is  excess 
proflts  resulting  from  present  defense 
contracts,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
people's  money  is  being  diverted  from 
productive  and  worthwhile  use  to  the 
private  gain  of  a  handful  of  defense  con- 
tractors. The  proof  that  there  is  prof- 
iteering going  on  at  the  present  time  is 
found  In  the  fact  that  in  Its  most  recent 
annual  report  the  Renegotiation  Board 
shows  a  saving  of  excess  proflts  from  de- 
fense contracts  in  the  amount  of  $24,- 
160.028  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  stand 
to  gain  from  the  continued  disabling  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board  are  now  seeking 
to  eliminate  it.  But  the  pubUc  interest 
requires  Just  the  opposite.  There  is  a 
compelling  need  for  the  curbing  of  ex- 
cess defense  contract  proflts  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  reviving  and 
enlarging  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Craley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  df  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

"There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
September  25,  was  the  aSth  anniverstuy 
of  York  Junior  Collegi.  The  Sunday 
News  carried  an  article  describing  these 
years  of  notable  growth  on  the  part  of 
the  college.  I  should  like  to  include  this 
article  in  the  Record  as  another  exam- 
ple of  the  progress  of  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  particulaijly  In  the  19th 
Congressional  District. 

The  article  follows: 
TotK  JumoR  CoLtxcE — ^26  Keass  or  Orowtr 

York. — ^Today  Is  the  25th  anniversary  of 
York  Junior  College.  On  qapt.  25,  1941,  jiut 
two  months  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  first  semester  of  VJC  was  begtm. 
Ttan  were  42  students  14  that  flrst  class, 
and  15  faculty  members.  The  college  was 
boused  in  one  downtown  biitldlng. 

Today  those  flrst  42  students  would  prob- 
ably be  bugeyed  at  what  YJC  haa  become. 
■nielr  number  has  grown  to  a  total  of  1,822 
freshmen  and  sophomore  students,  not  In- 
cluding several  hundred  wlu)  attended  part- 
time  and  evening  classes,  and  nearly  80  fac- 
ulty members,  admlnlstratcfCB  and  other  staS 
members.  | 

The  Freshmen  class  albae  nimibers  732 
itudents  and  they  are  still  being  enrolled  for 
tte  new  year.  By  the  time  enrollments  are 
oyer  there  will  be  at  least  700  more  freshmen 
In  1966  than  there  were  In  1^41. 

The  coUege,  now  In  the  process  of  becom- 
ing a  four  year  Institute  of  higher  learning, 
would  once  have  probably  qualified  under 
today's  poverty  program  standards.  The  one 
building  the  college  used  lOouId  in  no  way 
compare  with  the  modern  structures  on  the 
YJC  campus  on  Cotintry  Clttb  Road. 

There  are  seven  buildings  now  on  the 
ctmpus  and  an  eighth  untder  construction, 
and  a  renovated  building  \^lilch  has  an  his- 
torical background.  But  there  is  plenty  of 
loom  on  the  57  acre  campus  for  more  expan- 
Hon.  I 

Included  in  the  facilities  it  a  library  which 
will  eventually  house  100,000  volumes;  a  lan- 
guage laboratory;  a  computer  center;  an  art 
KBllery;  science  laboratories;  an  audio- 
visual department;  rooms  tpx  art  and  sculp- 
ture classes  and  more.  I 

Outstanding  concerts  and  lectures  are 
planned  for  each  year;  tet  exhibits  are 
Kheduled  regularly,  including  student  art 
exhibits;  there  are  seminars  and  workshc^w; 
<Jiama  festivals  for  high  schools  In  York 
County  and  three  neighboring  counties; 
concerts  by  a  60  voice  YJO  dholr,  and  drama 
presentations  by  the  YJC  lYxjtUghters. 

Students  from  16  foreign  countries  have 
attended  the  college — theja  are  eight  for- 
«lgn-bom  students  this  semester.  Students 
li»ve  transferred  to  more  tiian  130  different 
eoUeges  for  their  Junior  and  senior  years. 

WC  has  helped  produce  educators,  law- 
Ten,  physicians,  architects,  engineers,  ac- 
countants, Joumallats.  writers,  scientists, 
pharmacists,  artists,  musiciaes  and  linguists. 

But  the  next  step — and  the  biggest  ever 
^en— is  Just  ahead.  That  will  be  the 
wmsltton  to  a  four-year  baccalaureate  de- 
pw  granting  college.  The  changes  which 
Mve  occurred  border  on  the  miraculous. 

Actually,  going  back  Into  the  history  of 
Mgher  education  In  York,  JfC  is  simply  the 


third  step  on  the  road  to  what  wlU  be  a 
four  year  college. 

The  flrst  step  was  taken  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary V?ar  by  the  Rev.  John  Andrews, 
Rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  when 
he  started  what  he  called  a  "classical 
school."  This  led  to  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  the  York  Academy  in  1787.  That 
buUdlng  was  destroyed  Just  a  few  months 
ago  to  make  way  for  a  parking  lot. 

The  next  step  was  the  York  Collegiate  In- 
stitute which  was  housed  In  one  large  biiild- 
Ing  constructed  in  1873  by  Samuel  Small 
"for  affording  Instruction  not  only  In  the 
ordinary  branches  of  literature  and  science, 
but  also  In  regard  to  the  great  end  and 
business  of  life." 

That  building  was  destroyed  by  flre  In 
1885  but  rebiillt  again  two  years  later  by 
W.  Latimer  Small,  Samuel  Small  and  Oeorge 
Small,  nephews  of  the  founder. 

It  was  In  this  building  that  YCI  became 
YJC  in  1941.  But  it  wasn't  until  1948  that 
the  two  earlier  educational  institutions, 
which  since  1929  had  been  housed  In  the 
same  bxilldlng,  were  discontinued,  and  all 
efforts  spent  on  the  Junior  college. 

Thus,  by  the  time  the  present  York  Junior 
College  begins  offering  four  year  degrees, 
nearly  200  years  will  have  passed  since  Rev. 
Andrews  started  his  "classical  scho(d." 


FAMILY  FARM  FINANCING,  MILK 
INDEMNITY  PROGRAMS,  AND 
SCHOOL    LUNCH    PRIORITIES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenueier]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  three  bills  dealing 


dlrecUy  with  the  economics  of  Uie  family 
farm.  For  many  Americans,  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  farm  or  other  business  is 
equated  with  size.  The  bigger  the  oper- 
ation the  more  efScient  It  is,  or  so  goes 
the  bigness  theory  that  Is  often  mis- 
applied to  farm  operations — ^particularly 
in  the  dairy  industry.  The  opposite  is 
true  in  the  dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin. 
The  family-size  farm  is  clearly  the  most 
efficient  and  productive  size  unit. 

Dairying,  more  than  any  other  type  of 
farm  enterprise,  involves  the  highly 
skilled  and  careful  managanent  of  ani- 
mal husbandry.  Not  everyone  can  be  a 
successful  dairy  farmer  because  not 
everyone  is  willing  to  commit  himself 
and  his  family  to  manage  or  care  for  a 
dairy  herd.  The  "contented  cow"  is  an 
absolute  necessity  In  a  successful  dairy 
operation. 

Inexperienced  help  has  been  known 
to  deviate  from  the  regular  milking  pro- 
cedures, skip  feedings,  and,  in  general, 
ruin  a  dairy  herd's  production  In  a  few 
days'  time.  For  this  reason,  any  good 
dairy  farmer  is  reluctant  to  have  workers 
other  than  members  of  his  Immediate 
family  care  for  his  herd.  For  this  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  the  farm  family 
Is  uniquely  suited  to  dairy  farm  manage- 
ment. ^ 

As  further  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
the  Job  of  herdsmanshlp  there  Is  the 
record  of  improvement  in  production  re- 
corded by  four  separate  groups  of  young 
farmers  who  are  participating  in  Adult 
Farm  Classes  at  the  Appleton-Klmberly- 
Kaukauna  Vocation  and  Adult  Schools  la 
Wisconsin.  The  following  graph  demon- 
strates how  individual  family  farmers, 
operating  essentially  family-size  farms 
are  able  to  improve  their  producing 
capabilities. 


1st  year 
group  18 

2d  year 
group  18 

3d  year 
group  22 

4th  or  more 
group  22 

Oross  farm  income 

18,879 

6,003 

5^786 

1,163 

340 

SSB 

$13,360 
7,400 
5,051 
4,007 
1,408 
304 

$19,380 
ia»41 
8,430 
6,169 
2,7W 
418 

$22,748 
11,550 
11,180 
8,267 
4,165 
456 

Farm  expenses 

Net  before  depreciation „ 

Net  after  depreciation 

Increase  in  net  worth   „ 

Bnttertat  per  cow „ "~2 

As  Dale  E.  Aeblscher,  chief,  agricul- 
tural education  branch  of  the  State 
board  of  vocational,  technical,  and  adult 
education  in  Wisconsin,  said  in  his  Sep- 
tember 13,  1966,  response  to  my  inquiry 
in  this  regard: 

The  development  of  a  successftil  farmer  is 
a  long  and  Involved  process  beginning  with 
the  attracting  of  youth  at  an  early  age  to 
the  possibilities  of  farming. 

This  is  a  process  Congress  must  con- 
cern itself  with  If  we  are  to  attract  and 
retain  the  family  farmers  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  needed  by  our 
growing  population. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Wisconsin  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  demonstrates 
how  the  farm  family  has  been  hit  by  an 
extended  period  of  low  prices  and  in- 
creased operating  costs.  The  result  has 
been  that  many  young  men  have  taken 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  town,  high  meat  prices,  and  good 
land  prices  to  get  out  of  the  dairy  busi- 


ness. For  the  consumer  this  has  been 
reflected  in  the  decreasing  supply  of  milk 
and  the  corresponding  increases  in  milk 
prices. 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agri- 
culture study  revealed  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  quit  farming  in  re- 
cent years  did  so  for  economic  reasons. 
The  other  third  cited  such  personal  rea- 
sons as  advanced  age,  ill  health  or  handi- 
cap, or  retirement. 

It  is  significant  that  operators  under 
45  years  of  age  cited  specific  economic 
reasons — ^including  low  income  from 
dairy  enterprise  and  cost  to  expand 
and  modernize — more  than  50  percent  of 
the  time.  This  shows  that  younger  men 
who  have  more  nondairy  alternatives 
are  switching  from  dsdrying  much  faster 
than  those  over  45,  suggesting  even  more 
serious  problems  over  the  long  pull. 

With  an  ever-Increasing  demand  for 
foodstuffs  it  is  critical  that  Congress  ad- 
dress itself  to  some  of  the  problems  of 
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the  family  farmer  to  assure  that  he  will 
stay  on  the  farm  and  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  food  and  fiber  needed  at  home 
and  abroad. 

I  am  today  sponsoring  three  bills  deal- 
ing with  three  separate  problems  faced 
by  the  family  farmer: 

First,  although  there  has  been  an  up- 
turn in  recent  months  in  the  prices  paid 
the  dairy  farmer,  prices  still  remain  be- 
low parity.  As  a  resiilt,  I  have  encoun- 
tered many  dairy  farmers  who  are  skep- 
tical that  the  trend  can  be  maintained. 
.  They  need  evidence  that  the  Federal 
Government  considers  the  improved 
price  picture  a  desirable  condition  and 
one  which  will  not  be  undercut.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  first  bill  is  desiijned  to 
assign  the  school  lunch  program  top  pri- 
ority in  the  distribution  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  its  price  support 
operations.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  purchases  of  addi- 
tional supplies  of  dairy  products,  if  sur- 
plus stocks  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

This  bill  would,  in  effect,  confirm  that 
despite  some  cutbacks  in  production,  the 
Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
have  need  for  foodstuffs.  Including  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  for  the  school 
lunch  progrsun.  Such  confirm£.tion  at 
this  time  would  provide  needed  assur- 
ance to  the  yoimg  farmer  that  the  im- 
proved price  situation  will  be  sustained. 

The  second  bill  is  what  I  would  char- 
acterize as  "A  Young  Farmers  Invest- 
ment Act."  It  mcourages  a  yoimg 
farmer  to  invest  his  assets  and  himself 
in  the  business  of  farming.  Tlie  trend 
away  from  farming  has  emphasized  the 
need  for  Congress  to  spell  out  a  strong 
national  policy  in  support  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  family  farming  in  iVmerica. 
This  bill  provides  one  way  Congress  can 
do  just  that. 

Income  prospects  for  the  farmer  are 
not  the  only  factor  on  which  yoimg  men 
base  their  decision  to  enter  fanning,  or 
on  which  their  fathers  decide  to  neU  their 
cattle,  equipment,  and  land,  take  a  job 
In  town,  and  leave  the  vocation  they 
chose  years  ago  as  their  way  of  life. 

The  costs  of  getting  into  the  business 
of  farming  and  keeping  up  with  its  ever- 
changing  demands  must  appear  almost 
Insurmountable  to  the  young  man  just 
getting  started  in  life.  Even  though  he 
might  be  able  to  see  his  way  clear  to  buy 
a  small  farm  with  some  cattle  and  equip- 
ment, the  monthly  mortgage  payment  for 
principal,  interest  and  taxes  on  an 
economic-sized  farm  unit,  of  30  to  50 
head  of  milk  cows,  would  leave  him  so 
little  of  his  milk  check  that  he  could  not 
provide  adequately  for  his  family,  send 
his  children  to  school,  have  an  occasional 
vacation,  or  otherwise  enjoy  life  as  he 
could  if  he  worked  in  town.  As  a  result 
he  chooses  the  job  In  town  even  though 
he  is  attracted  to  the  life  on  the  farm. 
seeing  things  grow,  and  being  his  own 

b068. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  so  that  real 
estate  and  operating  loans  could  be  made 
to  young  farmers  at  5  percent  interest 
and  with  50  percent  of  the  mortgage 
amortized  over  40  years  with  a  final  bal- 


loon payment  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
face  amoimt  of  the  mortgage.  This  final 
payment  could  then  be  refinanced,  if  nec- 

The  lower  repayment  schedule  would 
enable  the  young  farmer  to  buUd  equity 
in  his  farm  through  his  efforts  and 
through  appreciation  in  land  values, 
while  having  enough  left  over  out  of  his 
milk  check  to  enjoy  life  and  educate  his 
children  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  his 
city  brothers. 

It  offers  a  further  demonstration  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned 
with  the  lives  of  the  family  farmer  and 
foodstuffs  he  can  produce. 

I  offer  this  bill  as  a  beginning  point  in 
the  development  of  a  broader  program  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  increase  the 
appeal  of  family  farmliving.  A  large 
part  of  the  program  is  tied  up  in  the 
various  commodity  programs  of  the  De- 
partment. Support  price  levels,  pur- 
chases of  dairy  products  for  the  school 
lunch  program  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams, the  development  of  programs  for 
the  use  of  food  to  promote  peace  and 
stability  in  the  developing  nations,  all 
contribute  to  the  confidence  the  young 
farmer  has  in  committing  himself  and 
his  family  to  life  on  the  farm.  In  addi- 
tion we  must  come  up  with  programs 
that  make  it  possible  in  an  economic 
sense  to  meet  the  Increasing  equipment 
and  operating  demands  of  the  farm.  In 
this  latter  respect,  I  believe  my  bill  is  at 
least  a  starting  point  and  I  welcome  con- 
sideration  of  the  proposal. 

My  third  bill  deals  with  the  subject  of 
Indemnification  payments  to  farmers 
whose  milk,  through  no  fault  of  theirs, 
becomes  contaminated  with  DDT  or 
other  insecticides. 

Section  331  of  the  Econcnnic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  PubUc  Law  8fr-452, 
established  a  program  to  indemnify 
farmers  for  milk  they  were  ordered  to 
dump  because  it  bore  traces  of  DDT  or 
other  insecticides.  That  program  rtc- 
plred  on  June  30,  1968,  but  the  need  for 
such  an  indemnification  program  con- 
tinues. Although  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  amendments  we  have  been 
considering  this  week  do  not  extend  this 
section,  it  Is  my  vmderstanding  that  the 
version  in  the  other  body  does  include 
an  amendment  to  extend  this  indenmlfi- 
cation  jjrogram. 

The  latest  figures  available  on  this 
legislation  show  that  as  of  May  31,  1966. 
$469,800.04  was  paid  out  under  the  pro- 
gram during  the  2-year  period  it  was 
in  effect.  These  payments  were  divided 
among  farmers  in  the  following  States, 
as  follows: 

Milk  indemnity  payments  through 
May  31,  1966 

California   tl2.  956.  61 

Georgia lO.  618.  88 

Idaho    3.  630. 62 

nUnols 450.43 

Indiana i,  368. 05 

Iowa    28.144.68 

Kan«a«   58.948.67 

Louisiana „ 7.469.47 

IiCaryland 178,616.06 

Michigan   216.22 

Mlnneeota 619.46 

MlsslMlppl 2, 163.  39 

Missouri . 1,650.94 

Nebraska    4.  605.  37 

North  Carolina 4,077.93 


MWc  indemnity  payments  through 
May  31, 1966 — Continued 

Pennsylvania $66,746.45 

South  Dakota l.0l9.2i 

Tennessee . 4,564  48 

Utah    29, 896!  80 

Virginia    23.299  85 

West  VirgUUa 18,676.21 

Wisconsin    20,162.58 

Total    - 469.800.04 

At  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  farmers 
indemnified  in  Wisconsin  are  from  my 
district.  Many  of  these  farmers  I  know 
personally  as  dairy  farmers  who  are 
proud  of  their  product,  concerned  with 
its  purity,  and  alert  to  the  latest  in  milk 
equipment  to  assure  that  the  milk  they 
produce  is  always  of  the  highest  quality. 

It  is  easy  to  imderstand,  then,  how 
devastating  it  is  to  a  dairy  farmer' to  be 
told  that  his  milk  bears  traces  of  DDT 
or  other  insecticides  and  must  be 
dumped,  his  cattle  thinned  down  to  elimi- 
nate  body  fat  where  DDT  residues  buUd 
up,  and  the  feed,  the  source  of  the  con- 
tamination, buried  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  Indemnity 
payments  cover  only  the  cost  of  the  milk 
that  they  must  dump.  For  those  who 
must  unload  their  silos  of  the  con- 
taminated silage,  and  dig  trenches  in 
which  to  bum  the  silage  and  bury  it,  the 
dumped  milk  is  probably  the  least  of  the 
costs  Involved.  In  addition,  some  farm- 
ers who  have  had  to  thin  down  their 
herds  have  not  only  had  a  dlfQcult  time 
rebuilding  the  production  capacity  of 
the  herd,  but  in  some  cases,  the  DDT 
which  is  brought  into  the  bloodstream 
of  the  cattle  as  they  are  thinned  down, 
so  weakens  the  cattle  that  some  heifers 
have  become  diseased  and  have  died. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
authorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  for  these 
other  economic  losses  suffered  because  of 
contamination  of  dairy  cattle  and  feed 
by  residues  or  economic  poisons. 

In  view  of  the  greater  care  farmers 
are  exercising  in  the  use  of  insecticides 
and  the  fact  that  over  a  2-year  period 
the  previous  program  involved  ex- 
penditures of  less  than  $500,000, 1  would 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  the  program  1 
am  proposing  would  be  less  than  $500,000 
per  year  for  the  2  years  of  the  bill. 

Many  farmers,  faced  with  this  disaster 
of  having  to  dump  milk,  destroy  feed 
and  thin  down  their  herds,  have  instead 
decided  to  leave  the  dairy  business.  The 
loss  in  production  that  results  has  been 
a  factor  in  the  drastic  decline  in  dairy 
production  noted  in  recent  months 
throughout  the  dairy  States. 

I  believe  this  is  important,  not  only 
for  the  dairy  farmer  but  also  the  con- 
sumer who  faces  increased  prices  sis  pro- 
duction figures  decline.  Accordingly,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  existing  law  will  be 
extended  in  this  Congress  and  that  a 
broader  approach  to  the  imdemnity  pro- 
gram will  also  be  considered,  if  not  in 
this  Congress,  then  in  the  next. 
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INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  ^e  gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sattin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  encourage  teachers  to  further 
their  education. 

Increased  education  liot  only  benefits 
teachers  by  expanding  iheir  knowledge 
and  earnings;  more  Important,  their 
pupils  and  their  Nation  naln — and  what 
can  be  more  valuable  fhan  our  youth 
and  our  country.  [ 

Teachers  need  all  of  the  financial  en- 
couragement they  can  I  receive.  They 
have  the  tremendous  ifesponsibllity  of 
not  only  teaching  knowledge,  but  to  also 
develop  character  and  good  citizenship. 
But  despite  these  heavy  responsibilities, 
teachers  are  often  underpaid  and  under- 
appreciated. Society  o^es  them  much, 
but  they  receive  ctMnpartitive^  little  for 
their  skills  and  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  caimot  resolve  all  of 
their  problems,  but  we  can  help  alleviate 
their  financial  burden  by  passing  legis- 
lation that  would  allow  teachers  Income 
tax  credit  when  they  fake  courses  to 
increase  their  educatioil.  This  Is  the 
very  least  our  Nation  iiin  do  for  the 
great  work  teachers  are  dfdng. 

I  was.  therefore,  surpnsed  and  disap- 
pointed to  leam  that  the|  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  will  not  alloW  tax  credit  for 
expenses  incurred  in  putisulng  advanced 
studies. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
should  be  amended  and  provide  teachers 
mth  this  small  benefit. 

I  am  happy  to  join  mjany  of  my  col- 


leagues in  cosponsoring 

bill. 


meritorious 


TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  ^RD'S  ACRE 
SALE 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

nnanlmous  consent  thatFUie  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmAs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
«nd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan?  i 

There  was  no  objectioi  ] 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, November  5.  one  ht  the  most  un- 
usual and  satisfying  annual  events  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilegB  to  attend  will 
be  repeated  in  the  small  community  of 
Powell  Butte,  Oreg. 

It  is  the  20th  aimual  Lord's  Acre  Sale. 

There  is  a  friendly  '  spirit  of  co- 
operation smiong  the  2^3  members  of 
the  Powell  Butte  Interdenominational 
Church  that  makes  possi^)|e  the  growing 
success  of  the  annual  Looxi's  Acre  Sale. 
It  has  made  possible  the  construction 
»nd  upkeep  of  facilities  used  both  for 
worship  and  for  community  service, 
"embers  of  the  congregation  donate  a 
portion  of  their  year's  labor— home- 
waned  foods,  livestock,  h«r,  fine  needle- 
work, and  so  forth— all  to  be  auctioned 
off  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  attracted 
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from  throughout  the  central  Oregon  area 
and  some  from  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

One  of  the  principal  guiding  forces  be- 
hind this  annual  tradition  of  Christian 
fellowship  is  the  Reverend  D.  L.  Pen- 
hollow.  He  has  served  as  pastor,  friend, 
community  leader,  and  public  servant  to 
the  people  of  his  area.  He  now  serves  as 
Deschutes  County  judge — the  highest 
elected  officer  of  the  county. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  opportunity  of  sharing  this 
experience  with  the  people  of  Powell 
Butte  agahi  this  year,  and  believe  they 
deserve  commendation  for  the  spirit  and 
generosity  that  has  given  their  com- 
munity a  fame  far  out  of  proportion  to 
its  small  size. 

Following  is  an  accoimt  of  last  year's 
Lord's  Acre  Sale  by  Mrs.  Clytle  Prink,  as 
published  in  the  McMinnvllle.  Oreg., 
News-Register: 

SuK  Shdtss  on  Lord's  Acre  Day 

(By  Clytle  Frlnk) 

Central  Oregon  was  enveloped  In  a  cold 

morning  mist  but  by   10  o'clock  the  haze 

lifted  and  the  sun  shone  warm  and  bright 

as  everybody  knew  It  would. 

This  was  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Acre  annual 
auction  and  barbecue  In  the  little  cross- 
roads town  of  Powell  Butte  In  Crook  Coun- 
ty. It  had  not  rained  once  on  that  day  In 
the    19   years  since  It  had  been  started. 

This  year's  crowd  was  the  biggest  ever 
and  several  Yamhill  County  people  as  well 
as  former  residents  were  among  the  2,331 
persons  who  formed  sU  Unes  past  the  barbe- 
cue serving  tables  until  at  last  the  food  sup- 
ply was  ezhaiisted. 

It  was  no  wonder  when  plates  were  heaped 
so  high  with  barbecued  beef  and  ham,  pit- 
baked  potatoes,  beans,  sandwich  bread  relish, 
homemade  pickles  and  slices  of  big  white 
onions.    All  this  cost  a  dollar  a  plate;  those 

who  stUl   had  a  quarter— and  room  left 

also  had  pie.  The  luncheon  was  served  out- 
doors at  long  tables  where  people  stood  and 
ate,  called  across  to  the  neighbors  and  yelled 
for  more  coffee. 

Preceding  the  meal  there  was  a  sale  of 
all  sorts  of  articles,  raised  or  made  during 
the  year,  dedicated  for  furtherance  of  the 
Lord's  work.  This  was  held  In  the  grade 
school  gymnasium. 

The  barbecue  was  foUowed  by  the  annual 
auction  where  more  donations,  ranging  from 
a  handmade  afgban  to  a  load  of  hay  or 
lumber  or  ».  squealing  pig  or  a  fine  steer 
were  'cried'  by  CharUe  Smith.  A  former 
resident,  he  comes  each  year  from  Tulare 
Calif.,  to  squeeze  out  the  last  dollar  pos- 
sible for  every  sale  Item.  He  almost  met 
his  match  when  confronted  with  a  litter  of 
kittens.  He  sold  the  first,  a  white  one,  for 
50  cents  but  there  were  no  takers  for  the 
others  unUl  he  announced  he  would  give  50 
cents  to  anybody  who  would  take  one. 

This  year's  'take*  of  »8.432.  was  the  largest 
ever.  It  will  help  build  an  educational 
building  and  parsonage  on  10  recently  ac- 
quired acres  adjoining  the  present  church. 
Prime  mover  behind  the  project  and  gen- 
eral chairman  every  year  Is  a  man  who  spent 
his  early  years  In  McMinnvllle,  the  Rev.  De 
Vere  L.  PenhoUow.  He  not  only  Is  the  pastor 
of  the  Interdenominational  church,  he  also  Is 
Deschutes  County  Judge  with  offices  In  the 
courthouse  at  Bend.  He  does  some  fanning, 
too.  In  his  spare  time. 

He  seems  to  be  everywhere  at  once  on 
Lord's  Acre  day.  He  pats  heads,  shakes  hands, 
drapes  an  affectionate  arm  over  the  shoulders 
of  his  white  and  Indian  friends  alike,  inquires 
about  children's  ages  or  the  health  of  people 
he  misses  In  the  crowd.  He  dons  striped  bib 
overalls  to  assist  the  auctioneer  and  comec 


In  for  a  great  deal  of  good-natured  Joshing 
from  that  old  friend,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  crowd. 

Many  notables  have  attended  the  barbecue 
and  auction  in  years  past,  when  he  was  a  sen- 
ator, the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, and  state  governors  and  dignitaries, 
members  of  Congress.  This  year  Representa- 
tive and  Mrs.  Ullman  were  present.  He  made 
the  highest  bid  on  a  hand-tied  comforter 
and  made  a  short  speech  lauding  Powell  Butte 
for  "stUl  being  a  town  with  enterprise  enough 
to  do  things  for  itself." 

Mr.  PenhoUow — or  Judge  PenhoUow  ac- 
cording to  the  day  of  the  week  in  which  you 
meet  him — did  not  start  out  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  being  a  pastor,  at  least  not  one  who 
ministered  to  a  permanent  congregation  In  a 
fixed  place.  He  was  brought  up  within  the 
worship  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  McMlnn- 
vlUe,  attended  the  old  Columbus  Grade 
School,  started  piano  lessons  when  he  was 
seven.  He  spent  part  of  his  high  school 
years  In  McMinnvllle,  later  moving  to  Mon- 
mouth where  he  became  a  graduate  and  then 
enrolled  In  the  Oregon  Normal  School. 

He  moved  to  California  and  enrolled  in  the 
Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles  to  be  trained 
as  a  singing  evangelist.  After  10  years  travel- 
ing throughout  California.  Oregon.  Idaho  and 
Washington,  he  came  back  to  Oregon  in  1933 
and  settled  in  the  Redmond  area  having  been 
caUed  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  there. 
He  met  his  wife.  Marie,  In  Redmond.  They 
were  married  In  March  1934  and  now  are 
parents  of  six  sons,  three  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried.   There  are  11  grandchildren. 

He  was  called  to  serve  the  small  congrega- 
tion at  Powell  Butte  and  with  them  con- 
structed a  church  from  three  old  school 
buildings.  The  church  was  used  for  many 
years  until  the  present  edifice  became  av 
reality,  mostly  through  funds  raised  at  the 
annual  Lord's  Acre  Day. 

The  church  serves  a  large  rural  area  and 
now  has  225  members.  It  Is  conservatively 
traditional  in  style  with  wood  paneling  inside 
and  native  materials  used  where  possible. 
Huge  laminated  beams  in  the  sanctuary 
proper  give  a  note  of  solidarity  and  strength. 
The  churchwomen  fashioned  an  altar  cross 
of  pine  cones  as  one  feature  of  the  woodsy 
decor. 

Already  groundwork  Is  being  laid  for  next 
year's  big  day.  Along  with  the  plans  and 
hopes  and  hard  work  that  Ue  ahead  Mr.  Pen- 
hoUow says  there  is  faith — faith  that  the 
Lord  will  continue  to  bless  this  small  hamlet. 
And  faith  that  the  weather  wUl  be  fair  and 
the  sun  will  shine  as  always  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  November,  Lord's  Acre  Day. 


NEWARK'S  PLEA 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  de- 
bate the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  an  ex- 
cellent letter  in  support  of  the  antipov- 
erty  legislation,  particularly  the  commu- 
nity action  programs,  from  Mr.  Charles 
Stem,  president.  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Essex  County.  Newark.  N.J. 

Mr.  Stem  emphasizes  that — 

By  stimulating  the  gr«wth  of  Indigenous 
organizations,  and  the  creative  energy  of 
the  poor,  the  CAP  programs  are  laying  the 
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groundwork  for  greater  local  graanoota  Ini- 
tiative In  devlalng  effective  means  of  coping 
with  poverty  and  the  condltlona  that  per- 
petuate poverty. 

The  impresslTe  demonstration  that  we 
witnessed  on  Monday  when  over  1,000 
citizens  from  Newait  gathered  here  In 
Washington  to  plead  for  adequate  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  their  usefid  and 
successful  projects  Illustrates  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Stem's  observation  chat — 

Among  the  varloiu  approaches  provided 
for  In  the  Economic  Opport\inlty  A«;t.  we  re- 
gard the  community  action  programs  as  hav- 
ing special  significance  by  reason  of  the  sup- 
port they  give  to  local  Initiative  and  to  the 
dignity  and  sense  of  Importance  olf  the  in- 
dividual. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  below  Mr.  Stem's 
letter,  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Newark  Evening  News  of  September 
27  entitled  "Newark's  Plea."  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  the  responsibility 
to  respond  to  the  plea  of  Newark  and 
other  communities  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  action  programs  to  con- 
<iuer  poverty: 

JrwiSH    COIUCVMITT    COITMCIL    OF 

Ksaaz  CouNTT, 

Newark,  NJ.,  September  26, 1966. 

Hon.  JOflKPH  IClNISH, 

House  Office  BuUtUnif, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DsAB  CoNCKiBsiCAK  MzKisH:  Th*  Jewish 
Community  CouncU  of  Essex  County  be- 
lieves strongly  that  the  anti-poverty  effort 
as  a  whole  merits  supp«^  and  we  seek  the 
development  of  the  program  into  a  contin- 
ually more  effective  national  approach  to 
the  problem  of  poverty. 

Among  the  varloiu  approaches  provided 
for  In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  we 
regard  the  community  action  programs  as 
having  special  significance  by  reason  of  the 
support  they  give  to  local  Initiative  and  to 
.the  dignity  and  sense  of  Importance  of  the 
Individual.  By  stimulating  the  growth  of 
Indigenous  organizations,  and  the  creative 
energy  of  the  poor,  the  CAP  programs  are 
laying  the  groundwork  for  greater  local 
grassroots  Initiative  In  devising  effective 
means  of  coping  with  poverty  and  the  con- 
ditions that  perpetuate  poverty. 

In  the  long  run  these  psychological  and 
organizational  benefits  may  prove  highly  re- 
warding by-products  of  the  conquest  of  pov- 
erty. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  current 
operation  of  anti-poverty  programs  In  New- 
ark and  the  pressing  neeid  to  expand  and 
Intensify  OEO  assistance  for  the  city,  In  par- 
ticular through  the  anti-poverty  projects  of 
the  United  Community  Corporation  of  New- 
ark. We  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible 
to  assure  the  funds  that  will  facilitate  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  programs. 
We  urge  also  that  the  funds  be  provided 
In  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  maximum  pos- 
sibility for  the  Impoverished  to  participate 
In  planning  for  and  carrying  out  their  utlU- 
satlon,  that  changes  In  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  that  woiUd  dUute  this  role  of 
the  Impoverished  be  avoided,  and  that  worth- 
while projects  not  be  endangered  by  raising 
the  amount  of  local  financial  contributions 
required. 

Although  many  of  the  poor  may  not  be  ar- 
ticulate In  expressing  themselves  In  these 
matters,  we  believe  the  concerns  stated  In 
this  letter  fairly  set  forth  their  needs  and 
wishes.  We  earnestly  urge  jour  understand- 
ing consideration  of  the  principles  that 
should  underlie  the  programs  and  of  the 
overall  need  for  strengthening  and  expand- 


ing the  programs,  both  natlonaUT  and  lo- 
oaUy. 

Slsoerely. 

Ohaiubb  Stbit,  Prettdent. 

NkwAXK's  PLxa 

With  dignity  and  conviction,  Newark's 
antl-jwverty  leaders  have  presented  to  Wash- 
ington officialdom  the  city's  case  against  a 
prospective  curtailment  of  federal  funds  for 
Community  Action  programs. 

This  was  in  no  sense  an  aggressive  march. 
It  was  Instead  a  privately-financed,  reasoned 
mission,  supported  by  business,  religious,  clvU 
rights  and  labor  leaders,  to  obtain  for  New- 
ark the  federal  funds  necessary  to  continue 
the  useful  programs  designed  to  ameliorate 
the  plight  of  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

They  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  that 
confronted  them,  the  demands  for  govern- 
ment economy  In  a  period  of  dangerous  In- 
flation, the  exactions  of  Viet  Nam,  the  pres- 
sures In  Congress  for  adjournment,  and  the 
Ineptness  that  has  marked  the  war  on  pov- 
erty In  other  cities. 

But  they  could  cite  Newark's  happier  ex- 
perience. Its  example  of  what  community 
cooperation,  earnest  effort  and  prudent  ex- 
penditure can  accomplish. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  taseas  the  fi- 
nancial success  of  Newark's  undertaking. 
MThether  the  money  needed  to  support  the 
action  programs  already  begun  will  be  forth- 
coming will  depend  on  the  anti-poverty  ap- 
propriation finally  voted  by  Congress,  or  upon 
the  allocation  of  available  funds  by  the 
agencies  Involved.  But  one  thing  Is  certain : 
No  effort  has  been  spared  by  Newark's  anti- 
poverty  leaders  to  make  the  case  for  New- 
ark's disadvantaged  citizens. 

And  because  It  was  an  orderly  and  Intel- 
ligent presentation,  based  on  demonstrable 
need,  the  Newark  mission  deserves  to  succeed. 


NA-nONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
AGENCY 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pabnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman Jamxs  a.  Mackat,  of  Georgia, 
enlisted  my  support  last  January  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  with  a  presldentlally 
appointed  administrator.  Forty-four 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Joined 
us  in  sponsoring  this  proposal. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those  of 
us  who  worked  for  this  objective  that  the 
President  has  already  signed  two  his- 
toric acts  of  the  89th  Congress  establish- 
ing a  single  national  agency  and  pro- 
viding for  an  administrator. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  President  lost 
no  time  in  appointing  a  highly  qualified 
administrator.  Dr.  William  Haddon,  Jr., 
who  is  now  hard  at  work  shaping  a  new 
and  national  program  to  mount  a  coun- 
teroffensive  against  the  deadly  peril  of 
our  roads. 

Last  week.  Representative  Mackat  ad- 
dressed the  34th  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Administrators.  They  asked  him 
to  report  to  these  important  State  offi- 
cials on  why  Congress  acted,  what  it  did. 
and  what  these  laws  signify. 


His  speech  should  be  read  by  all  who 
are  Interested  in  where  we  must  go  from 
here.  I  agree  with  his  assertion  that  the 
new  Federal  role  we  have  created  is  vital 
but  that  the  key  to  the  success  of  this 
new  effort  for  traffic  safety  will  depend 
on  unprecedented  cooperation  of  State 
and  local  officials  and  private  citizens. 

The  speech  follows: 

OuK  Big  Cbancx  ros  Impkovb)  Tkaitic 
Satttt  fob  Au.  Amxbicams 
(An  address  prepared  for  delivery  by  Geor- 
gia's Fourth  District  Congressman,  Rep. 
resentatlve  James  A.  Mackat,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad- 
ministrators, on  September  22,  1966  at 
Portland,  Oreg.) 

nnsouuuTioN 

President  mil.  Executive  Director  Car- 
mlchael.  Officers,  Delegates  and  Guests  of  the 
A-A.M.V.A.,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  a  subject  of  deep  pro- 
fesslonal  and  personal  Interest  to  everyone 
In  this  room — traffic  safety. 

It  was  worth  coming  this  far  at  this  time 
to  talk  to  you  about  oiu'  big  chance  for  im- 
proved traffic  safety  tor  all  Americans.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  carry  out  a  life  saving  opera- 
tion on  a  grand  scale  If  we  can  achieve  a 
concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  public  offi- 
cials and  private  citizens. 

No  group  la  more  vital  to  the  success  of  a 
national  traffic  safety  program  than  youij 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you 
for  the  work  you  have  done,  through  the 
years  and  for  the  help  yoiu-fltaff  has  given  us 
In  this  session  of  Congp-ess. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  there  are  deep  satis- 
factions for  me  to  be  here  this  morning. 

On  the  personal  side,  this  Is  my  first  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  Northwest  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  has  been  the  realization  of 
a  lifelong  ambition  to  Uterally  embrace  our 
great  continental  United  States  from  sea  to 
shining  sea. 

And  It  Is  a  special  pleasxire  as  a  member 
of  Congress  for  me  to  meet  with  you  again. 
Leas  than  ninety  days  ago  I  met  with  your 
thirteen  State  Region  two  meeting  In  At- 
lanta. Then  we  speculated  on  what  action 
Congress  might  take  concerning  traffic  safejty. 
Today  we  can  discuss  what  Congress  did  and 
then  consider  what  must  next  be  done  to 
build  a  safer  traffic  environment. 

In  my  opinion  the  two  historic  laws  en- 
acted, If  well  executed,  can  favorably  affect 
the  security  and  happiness  of  every  citizen 
on  this  continent. 

Perhaps  executed  Is  not  an  adequate  word, 
because,  to  accomplish  their  goal,  these  laws 
require  a  special  response  from  the  states 
and  from  our  people.  In  a  sense  they  are 
unique. 

I  want  to  outline  the  main  points  of  these 
laws  and  then  get  down  to  brass  tacks  about 
what  I  think  they  mean  to  you  In  your  im- 
portant work.  Later  I  hope  111  have  the 
opportunity  to  answer  any  questions  con- 
ceralng  our  legislative  intent. 

I  have  distributed  to  you  copies  of  my 
newsletter  which  contains  the  most  fre- 
quently asked  questions  with  answers.  Also, 
I  have  the  text  of  the  laws  with  me. 

WBT    CONGKXSS    ACTXD 

Congress  acted  this  year  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  I  suggest  that  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable confiuence  of  concern  on  the  part 
of  many  Individuals  and  many  groups.  Sta- 
tistics tell  only  part  of  the  story  but  they 
shout  at  us  because  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  motor  vehicle  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  In  this 
country  were  killed  In  a  twelve  month  period, 
July  1,  1966  to  July  1,  1966.  Deaths  and  in- 
juries have  been  moimtlng  nimierically  and 
In  terms  of  rate  per  miles  driven. 


Terrible  and  often  permanently  disabling 
Injuries  are  Increasing  in  number.  Eco- 
nomic losses  from  traffic  accidents  have 
soared  past  the  nine  billion  dollar  mark 
annually.  Check  the  experience  of  any 
casualty  Insurance  company  and  you  can  see 
what  is  happening. 

Nearly  three  times  as  many  service  men 
have  been  killed  in  traffic  accidents  as  have 
been  killed  by  hostile  enemy  action. 

Traffic  accidents  have  become  the  greatest 
killer  of  youth  between  15  and  26. 

Parents  everywhere  feel  more  anxiety 
about  their  children  b«lng  hurt  in  traffic 
than  from  any  other  hazard. 

Congress  has  experierioed  the  result  of  our 
Increasingly  hostUe  traffic  environment. 
Rep.  Ashton  Thompson  of  Louisiana  was 
killed  In  North  Carolina  a  year  ago  this  past 
July.  The  late  Bep.  Jc«m  Baldwin  of  Cali- 
fornia, author  of  the  Baldwin  amendment 
lost  his  sister  in  an  accident.  Senator  Vanck 
Haktke  of  Indiana,  who  led  the  fight  for  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  In  the  Senate 
lost  bis  sister.  Rep.  Prases  of  Minnesota  re- 
cently loet  hU  twelve  year  old  daughter  in 
an  accident.  Another  member  of  the  House 
had  a  son  terribly  parslyzed  as  a  result  of 
an  accident.  One  of  my  Georgia  colleague's 
nephew  was  killed  en  route  home  from  col- 
lege for  Christmas  holidays. 

What  has  happened  to  members  of  the 
Congress  has  happened  to  Americans  In  all 
walks  of  life.  It  points  up  the  fact  the  traffic 
environment  is  national  and  it  is  hostile. 

Since  this  89th  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
uary of  last  year  more  Americans  have  suf- 
fered violent  death  thbn  there  were  Jap- 
anese who  died  at  Hiroshima  In  that  first 
nuclear  holocaust.  Fvfl  called  what  we  are 
experiencing  a  "domestlo  Hiroshima." 

But  statistics  somehow  faU  to  move  us. 
When  tragedy  strikes  'qloee  home  though 
we  wonder  if  we  have  d^ne  enough. 

TECS    HUMAN    tKAGEDIXS 

I  think  of  a  close  friehd  of  mine,  a  college 
president  in  Georgia  whose  son  Ues  In  the 
twentieth  month  of  a  enml-coma.  The  boy 
was  a  freshman  of  great  promise  at  Prince- 
ton and  was  injured  en  route  home  Christ- 
mas a  year  ago.  J 

Just  a  few  Sundays  agb  at  my  church  our 
class  was  stabbed  with  pain  by  the  announce- 
ment that  a  20-year-old  son  of  one  of  our 
members  had  been  kUl^  at  1:40  ajn.  that 
same  morning.  I  sent :  a  telegram  of  con- 
dolence and  received  a  pitiful  acknowledg- 
ment with  the  handwritten  words  at  the 
bottom.  "Pray  for  us." 

At  the  wreck  scene  th|e  boy's  body  was  re- 
moved, the  car  towed  aWay.  the  glass  swept 
from  the  street  so  that  passersby  the  next 
morning  would  never  guess  the  depth  of 
sorrow  generated  at  thft  spot  a  few  hours 
before.  [ 

Emily  Dickinson  capli^ed  the  pathos  of 
the  surviving  members     "    ' 
she  said: 


r 


the  family  when 


"The  bustle  In  a  [house 
The  morning  aft^r  death 
Is  solemnest  of  thdustries 
Enacted  upon  efrth, — 

The  sweeping  up  the  heart 
And  putting  lov^  away 
We  shall  not  want  to  use  again 
Until  eternity." 

Why  did  Congress  acli?  My  own  belief  is 
that  It  acted  in  response  to  the  opinion  of 
the  American  people  tha|t  we  can  and  should 
do  more  to  curb  these  (mounting  tragedies. 
that  good  roads  and  powerful  cars  have  made 
our  traffic  national  in  nature;  that  our  losses 
are  national  in  scope  ahd  therefore  demand 
a  national  response. 


WHAT  CONOlteS  Dn> 

Congress  passed  two  major  bills.    The  first 
contains  the  only  real  new  federal  law.    It 


requires  the  definition  and  enforcement  of 
national  safety  performance  standards  for 
all  motor  vehicles  including  trucks.  It  re- 
quires manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment  to  manufacture  In  accordance 
with  these  standards  and  to  certify  to  deal- 
ers that  vehicles  and  equipment  meet  these 
standards;  and  they  must  notify  purchasers 
of  defects  affecting  safety  and  tell  what  re- 
medial action  should  be  taken. 

Because  of  unsafe  features  in  vehicles  and 
equipment  state  leglslatiu-es  have  been  in- 
creasingly active  In  this  field.  As  one  manu- 
facturer put  it,  fifty  different  sets  of  stand- 
ards would  create  chaos  for  the  industry. 

The  second  act,  with  which  you  at  the 
state  level  are  much  more  vitally  concerned, 
provides  a  means  whereby  uniform  criteria 
for  strong  state  and  local  traffic  safety  pro- 
grams can  be  fixed  and  authorizes  funds  on 
a  matching  basis  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  these  programs. 

There  has  been  general  agreement  that  we 
need  to  build  a  more  uniform  safe  driving 
environment  but  legislatiires  have  not  been 
sure  where  to  turn  to  find  the  standard. 
My  own  state  senator,  an  able  law  school 
dean,  told  me  that  he  strongly  favored  uni- 
formity but  that  he  had  not  known  where 
to  turn  to  find  It. 

This  leads  to  the  provision  of  the  law  with 
which  I  have  been  most  interested  and  which 
I  successfully  advocated. 

LEAOEBSHIP  FOB  THE  PaOCRAM 

The  new  laws  adopt  the  concept  that  aU 
traffic  safety  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  coordinated  by  one  Agency 
and  that  this  Agency  should  be  headed  by  a 
man  nominated  by  the  President  ana  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Not  until  the  final  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  was  this  pcrint  won,  many 
believe  that  this  provision  was  absolutely 
crucial  to  the  achievement  of  a  national 
traffic  safety  program. 

Last  February  thirty  other  members  of  the 
House  co-sponsored  my  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  with  a  presl- 
dentlally appointed  administrator  and  four- 
teen senators  Joined  Senator  Vance  Haxtke 
on  the  Senate  side  in  supporting  this  Idea. 
Forty-six  of  us  from  twenty-eight  states  and 
from  both  political  parties  fought  for  this 
principle  and  won. 

You  can  imagine  my  satisfaction  when 
President  Johnson  nominated  a  highly  qual- 
ified man  at  the  same  time  he  signed  the 
bills  Into  law  two  weeks  ago  tomorrow.  Last 
Friday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
Dr.  WlUiam  Haddon.  Jr.,  the  first  Adminis- 
trator, and  I  am  convinced  he  can  provide 
this  program  the  leadership  It  needs.  I  think 
you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  only 
reason  he  isn't  out  here  this  morning  Is 
that  he  is  hard  at  work  in  Washington  doing 
things  that  must  be  done  to  get  this  pro- 
gram going  without  delay. 

We  proponents  of  the  Agency-Administra- 
tor idea  draw  an  analogy  to  the  F.A.A.  That 
agency  has  done  a  great  Job  In  watching  over 
the  total  environment  of  the  air  passenger. 
It  is  charged  by  law  to  do  this.  No  such 
mandate  has  been  present  in  either  federal 
or  state  law  heretofore  for  anyone  to  watch 
over  the  citizen  In  traffic. 

The  task  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
trator is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  F.A.A. 
Administrator.  Federal  law  controls  every 
foot  of  air  space.  Every  pilot  must  be  li- 
censed by  the  agency  and  every  plane  must 
be  certified  for  airworthiness  throughout  its 
use. 

In  the  case  of  traffic  the  law  will  reach 
only  new  vehicles.  Operating  space  and 
driver  licensing  remains  under  the  control 
of  state  and  local  law  as  It  should  be.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  not  a  single 
individual  has  argued  for  federal  licensing 
for  vehicles  or  drivers. 


THI  TOTAI.  KMVnomCXNT  CONCXFT 

This  leads  to  my  final  points  about  the 
new  laws.  They  are  aimed  at  safety  for  every 
individual  who  enters  upon  our  streets  and 
highways.  The  newspapers  often  refer  to 
auto  safety  but  the  Intent  of  Congress  is 
traffic  safety.  We  pursued  the  total  environ- 
ment concept — the  view  that  traffic  accidents 
often  have  many  causes  and  that  we  can 
build  a  safer  environment  only  by  giving  at- 
tention to  all  of  the  elements  In  the  environ- 
ment. 

You  note  that  we  didn't  set  up  a  federal 
traffic  agency.  We  called  it  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  for  a  reason  and  the 
reason  is  this:  we  must  achieve  a  truly  na- 
tional response  to  the  problem  if  we  are  to 
get  any  results. 

There  Is  a  vital  federal  role  in  setting 
standards  for  vehicles  and  for  providing  re- 
search and  leadership.  But,  my  friends,  less 
than  ten  square  nUles  of  our  traffic  environ- 
ment will  be  built  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  rest  will  be  in  your  town  and 
county  and  mine  and  estabUshed  by  state  and 
local  officials. 

The  federal  government  can  and  must 
conduct  and  direct  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive research  In  to  every  facet  of  the 
total  traffic  environment  but  the  application 
of  the  fruits  of  this  research  will  be  appUed 
by  you  and  your  sissoclates  in  state  and  local 
government. 

SPECIAL   QTTXSTIONS 

Mr.  Carmlchael  submitted  to  me  a  number 
of  questions  which  you  have  most  frequently 
asked  him. 

I  have  already  stated  the  basic  purpose  of 
these  new  laws  and  why  I  believe  they  have 
come  about,  and  I  have  given  you  my  rea- 
soning back  of  the  Agency-Administrator 
concept.  By  the  way,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opjxirtunity  to  thank  you  for  the  ef- 
fective support  given  us  by  yoiu*  able  direc- 
tor in  winning  this  point. 

You  have  asked  if  the  agency  concept  In 
the  national  government  envisions  a  cor- 
responding agency  concept  for  the  states 
since  the  law  provides  that  responsibiUty  for 
administering  the  state  traffic  safety  pro- 
gram is  thegovemor's. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
wrote  the  state  safety  program  biU  but  I 
have  talked  with  the  chief  committee  staff 
man  and  with  Dr.  Haddon.  Both  say  the 
answer  Is  "No".  Dr.  Haddon  said  the  em- 
phasis Is  on  coordination  through  a  staff 
man  in  the  governor's  office  and  not  through 
the  creation  of  a  department.  If  Georgia  is 
typical,  then  there  Is  not  yet  coordination. 

You  asked  about  the  funding  provisions 
and  the  meaning  of  the  language  regarding 
the  "average  level  of  expenditures  In  the  last 
two  fiscal  years".  The  Intent  here  is  to  en- 
large and  Improve  the  state  program  aiKl 
avoid  simply  swapping  federal  dollars  for 
previously  appropriated  state  dollars.  Al- 
though I  cannot  speak  authoritatively,  I  be- 
lieve this  to  mean  those  funds  logically  at- 
tributable to  traffic  safety  programs  and  not 
funds  such  as  those  used  for  general  road 
building. 

You  have  asked  whether  additional  state 
funds  will  have  to  be  appropriated  to  meet 
fedoal  standards.  The  answer  is  certainly 
"yes".  What  we  have  tried  to  do  In  Wash- 
ington and  what  must  be  done  in  state  leg- 
islatures is  to  give  much  higher  priority  to 
traffic  safety  functions.  This  means  more 
explicit  legislative  assignment  of  responsi- 
bility, perhaps  more  reorganization,  new 
activities,  and  certainly  more  funds. 

The  penalty  clause  will  not  be  Invoked 
except  under  the  unthinkable  situation  of  a 
state  simply  doing  nothing.  I  opposed  the 
penalty  claxise.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
repealed.  I  have  been  assured  that  it  will 
not  be  Invoked  against  any  state  acting  in 
obvious  good  faith. 
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WHAT    THX    fOAMSMOa    BXVKALiKB 


•  Tl)e  1966  hearings  were  more  revealing  on 
the  Senate  side  than  on  the  House  side. 
"Rkt  Senate  revelations  about  defects  In  new 
cars  unquestionably  resulted  In  a  tougher 
bill  regarding  standards,  certification  of  com- 
pliance, and  the  requirement  of  notification 
of  defects  to  the  purchaser.  On  the  House 
side  we  covered  the  same  ground  covered  by 
the  1956  hearings  held  by  former  Rep.  Ken- 
neth Roberts  of  Alabama.  Perhaps  much 
greater  emphasis  on  the  second  collision  re- 
sulted from  the  testimony  of  Ralph  Nader 
and  Dr.  OUcas. 

I  would  say  that  as  the  hearings  progressed 
we  became  much  more  aware  of  how  complex 
a  phenomenon  the  trafflc  accident  can  be; 
how  Inadequate  our  data  and  investigation 
has  been;  and  how  important  It  is  for  us  to 
mount  a  national  counter-offensive. 

We  learned  in  the  course  of  the  hearings 
that  there  Is  Uttle  to  be  gained  In  trying  to 
Impute  fault  to  the  industry,  to  the  road 
bulldera,  to  government  and  to  the  driver. 
We  learned  that,  in  a  real  sense,  all  of  us 
have  been  negligent;  that  we  can  do  much 
more  than  we  have  done;  and  that  we  should 
get  on  with  a  new  eSort. 

Right  here  let  me  say  a  word  of  praise 
about  our  country  and  our  political  instl- 
tutlona.  Having  participated  in  the  hear- 
ings, the  deliberations  of  the  committee  and 
the  enactment  of  these  laws.  I  take  great 
pride  in  what  we  have  achieved.  This  morn- 
ing I  testify  to  the  vitality  of  our  leglslaUve 
process.  After  all,  trafflc  ssifety  was  not  men- 
tioned in  either  party  platform  Just  two 
short  years  ago.  Yet  Congress,  being  a  rep- 
resentative and  responsive  body,  hui  acted 
dedaively  for  the  good  of  the  Americf  Ji  peo- 
ple. The  first  bill  passed  unanimously  with 
bi-partisan  support  even  though  it  created 
a  new  federal  role.  The  second  bill  had  only 
three  dissenting  votes,  and  In  my  opinion, 
they  were  protests  against  the  penalty  clause 
only. 

I  was  delighted  and  encouraged  when  I 
talked  with  Dr.  Haddon  about  your  question 
as  to  the  probable  "form"  of  compliance.  He 
said  he  hoped  it  would  be  very  largely  by 
personal  contact  and  discussion.  That  is  the 
spirit  I  like — the  spirit  of  a  man  who  sees 
government  as  a  partnership  of  effort  for  a 
worthwhile  goal — not  an  exercise  in  bureauc- 
racy for  one  with  superior  power  to  lord  it 
over  someone  with  lesser  power. 

Dr.  Haddon  wisely  pointed  out  that  we 
must  not  expect  results  overnight — it  will 
take  months  and  perhaps  years  to  turn  the 
tide  of  trafflc  tragedies.  But  txirn  the  tide 
we  must! 

WHAT    TOir    CAN    DO    BACK     ROUS 

Mr.  Carmlchael  asked  me  what  I  would 
recommend  that  you  do — now  and  in  the  im- 
mediate future — to  prepare  for  compliance 
with  the  new  laws,  and  to  assure  that  funds 
provided  will  be  used  to  develop  well-bal- 
anced programs  that  meet  not  only  stand- 
ards but  the  Intent  of  Congress — namely,  to 
reduce  traffic  accident  deaths  and  injuries? 

This  is  a  big  order,  but  I've  given  it  a  lot 
of  thought  and  I've  asked  others  and  we 
agree  on  the  following: 

First,  each  state  and  lesser  subdivision 
should  launch  an  immediate  self -study  as  to 
the  adequacy  and  balance  of  its  trafflc  safety 
activiues.  There  are  yardsticks  to  be  found — 
the  Action  Program  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee, for  example. 

Second,  an  evaluation  of  data  gathering 
and  investigation  of  causes.  The  most  scan- 
dalous and  shocking  revelation  of  the  hear- 
ings was  the  fact  that  in  this  nation  with 
Its  ability  and  propensity  to  gather  statistics, 
data  process  them  and  computerize  them,  we 
have  faUed  miserably  to  apply  these  skills  to 
the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  costing  so 
much  grief  and  gold. 

And  third,  I  challenge  you  to  lead  In  the 
search  for  new  levels  of  coordination  in  your 


•tat*.  Don't  wait  for  Dr.  Haddon  or  the  Gov- 
ernor to  send  for  you.  Develop  your  own 
plan  and  get  It  to  your  Governor  right  away. 
The  legislation  came  from  the  grass  roots. 
Let's  keep  the  initiative  at  the  grass  roots! 

A  STMPHONT  or  BATrrT 
May  I  close  by  luing  an  analogy.  We  seek 
to  aclileve  a  symphony  of  safety  throughout 
America.  We  have  needed  a  conductor  and 
now  we  have  one.  Through  research  we  can 
develop  the  scores — the  sheet  music.  The 
members  of  your  association  are  the  first 
chair  men  and  the  rest  of  us  are  the  players. 
By  practice  and  by  playing  together  we  can 
build  a  harmony  of  safety  for  all  Americana 
and  hopefully  lessen  the  discord  and  dis- 
sonance of  death  and  Injury  now  heard 
around  the  continent. 

This  is  our  big  chance  for  improved  trafflc 
safety  for  all  Americans.  Let's  take  advan- 
tage of  It  I  We  must  not  faU.  We  can 
succeed ! 


INTKROOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  I^seaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Persormel  Act.  designed  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  civil  service 
systems  and  to  increase  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  governments.  This  bill,  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
MusKie.  has  been  endorsed  by  Mayor 
Lindsay,  of  New  York  City,  and  by  many 
other  ofScials. 

Basically,  many  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  have  proved  less  effective  than 
anticipated  because  of  InadeQuate  per- 
sonnel recruitment  and  training  pro- 
grams for  the  local  civil  service  person- 
nel needed  to  implement  the  federally 
aided  programs.  This  bill  alms  to  help 
correct  these  defects.  It  provides  for 
Federal  aid  in  recruitment  and  training, 
as  well  as  in  other  management  prac- 
tices in  State  and  local  civil  service. 

Joint  recruitment  by  Federal  and  State 
officials,  also  provided  in  tills  bill,  would 
rebound  to  the  benefit  of  aU  levels  of 
government.  The  experiences  of  each, 
when  pooled  and  jointly  evaluated,  could 
provide  new  insights  and  techniques. 

I  doubt  that  this  bill  can  be  enacted 
before  this  Congress  adjourns,  but  pres- 
ent awareness  of  the  problems  could  help 
expedite  such  legislation  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. At  that  time,  I  think  additional 
measures  to  stimulate  Intergovernmental 
personnel  cooperation  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered also.  For  example,  the  Congress 
could  consider  amending  the  retirement 
system  50  that  a  Federal  civil  servant 
could  move  to  a  State  or  local  civil  serv- 
ice system,  and  vice  versa,  without  Im- 
pairment of  pension  benefits.  Other 
methods  of  promoting  the  mobility  of 
public  servants  might  be  long-term 
leaves  of  absence  and  accelerated  secur- 
ing of  tenure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  in  this  area  a  chance 
to  make  many  Federal  programs  which 


depend  on  local  implementation  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  help  all  levels  of  government  im- 
prove their  performance  on  all  programs. 


A  BRIGHT  SPOT  IN  THE  VIETNAM- 
ESE WAR 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  last,  I  had  occasion  in  this 
House  to  express  the  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  not  send  X5S.  troops 
into  the  Mekong  Delta  area  In  South 
Vietnam  where  there  are  no  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  where,  until  now.  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  has  been  appar- 
ently doing  reasonably  well. 

Recently  the  Embassy  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  in  Washington  sent  out  a 
variety  of  materials,  including  an  article 
from  UJS.  News  &  World  Report  of  Ju^ 
11,  1966.  This  article  was  headlined  "A 
Bright  Spot  in  the  Vietnamese  War"  and 
was  preceded  by  the  following  summary 
in  bold  type: 

While  war  elsewhere  dominates  the  head- 
lines, in  the  Mekong  Delta  some  quiet  gains 
are  being  made  against  the  Reds.  More 
than  that:  the  South  Vietnamese  are  doing 
the  Job  themselves,  with  little  direct  mili- 
tary help  from  the  U.S. 

The  article  states  that  "the  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  delta  have  turned  a 
losing  proposition  into  a  winning  one," 
and  that  "while  bringing  more  U.S. 
troops  into  the  delta  might  speed  things 
up,  that  Is  not  what  the  Vietnamese 
want." 

The  text  of  the  article  from  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  follows: 
[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  July 
11,  1966] 

Phong  Dinh  Pkovince. — Here  in  the  lush 
Mekong  Delta,  all  but  lost  18  months  ago, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has  turned  the 
tables  and — with  a  minimum  of  U.S.  aid- 
Is  giving  the  Communists  a  severe  drubbing. 

So  far  this  year,  mdre  than  2,500  Viet 
Cong — equal  to  five  Red  battalions— have 
deserted  to  Government  forces. 

This  is  just  one  sign  of  progress.  Saigon's 
"pacification  program"  has  also  been  making 
measurable  headway  in  the  Delta  region. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  Delta  population,  living  In  1,100  of  the 
4,000  hamlet  areas,  was  under  shaky  Govern- 
ment control. 

Now,  more  than  55  per  cent  of  the  people, 
in  1,884  hamlets  and  working  more  than 
half  the  productive  land,  are  living  In  rela- 
tively "secure"  parts  of  the  Delta,  only 
occasionally  harassed  by  terrorists.  Another 
20  per  cent  are  in  Provinces  undergoing 
clearance.  The  rest — roughly  1.3  million 
people — ^remain  under  Conununist  control. 

Although  the  turnabout  in  the  Delta  has 
been  overshadowed  by  military  actions  far- 
ther to  the  north.  It  has  far-reaching  im- 
plications. 

UCX-BOWL  COTTNTRT 

The  Delta  is  rich,  both  in  food  and  in 
manpower.  Altogether,  6.5  million  people 
live  along  the  Mekong  and  Baasac  rivers  and 
Interconnecting  canals,  and  near  the  soggy 
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Viet  Cong  to  be 
In  fact,  the  Oov- 
|>lenty  of  trouble 


Plain  of  Reeds  and  coasta  inangrove  swamps 
and  marslies.  I 

This  Is  the  country's  rl(  4  bowl.  For  many 
years  the  Viet  Cong  have!  Used  the  Delta  as 
a  source  of  rice,  money,  cbbsumer  goods  and 
men.  If  the  Reds  can  l>e  deprived  of  the 
Delta's  riches,  their  efforts  to  win  will  be 
badly  crippled. 

No    one    expects    the 
knocked  out  overnight. 

emment  still   is   having     ^    _.    

moving  rice  from  its  owa  areas  to  hungry 
markets  in  Saigon  and  eli^where. 

But  consider  what  the  feouth  \ ^ 

troops  have  been  doing  li»re  with  the  help 
of  1,800  U.S.  advisers  anid  two  small  com- 
bat-support tmlts — some  (4,500  Americans  in 

Last  month  alone,  Soutn,  Vietnamese  units 
of  the  Fourth  Corps  started  37,000  small- 
unit  actions  and  24  alr-Uiobile  cqjerations, 
killing  more  than  1,800  yiet  Cong  and  cap- 
turing tons  of  equipmenjt.  The  kill  ratio, 
which  once  favored  Government  iotxxs  by 
3  to  1,  now  has  improved  to  4  to  1. 

The  Viet  Cong  are  now  i  found  to  be  back- 
ing off  from  Govermnen«  attempts  at  sus- 
tained battalion  and  regimental-size  actions, 
having  realized  their  vulnerability  in  open 
Delta  country.  But  that  hasn't  stopped  the 
action.  The  means  to  flad  and  force  the 
Reds  to  fight  has  been  sUllfully  developed. 

Says  a  top  officer  at  piurth  Corps  bead- 
quarters:  "We  have  the  li^tiaUve.  The  Viet 
Cong  still  set  ambushes-HBome  very  clever 
ones— but  we  use  mobilitir  and  firepower  to 
Isolate  them,  gain  superiority  of  numbers 
and  then  destroy  them  with  hammer-and- 
(nvll  tactics." 

The  big  problem  here  i^  no  longer  purely 
military,  but  aligning  the  military  and  civil 
efforts  in  the  pacification  pR>gram. 

There  is  money  enougli  available,  thanks 
to  the  U.S.,  and  troop^  enough,  thanks 
to  Saigon.  But  there  is  aisevere  shortage  of 
cadres,  the  skilled,  hard-cpre  experts  needed 
to  make  the  program  worH- 

Military  commanders  f^  they  can  "liber- 
ate" more  than  600  Viet  Cong  liamlets  this 
year,  but  a  new  13-week  course  to  train 
cadres,  now  in  operation,  villi  provide  enough 
Government  teams  for  njq  more  than  300 
hamlets.  That  puts  a  ceiling  on  what  can  be 
done.  I 

how  rr  woBSts 

Each  hamlet  of  2,000  p^ple  that  is  won 
from  the  enemy  requires  ^static  defense  to 
guard  it  from  counterattaiak,  and  a  59-man 
pacification  team.  The  tefcm  combines  skills 
In  construction,  psycholo^cal  warfare  and  a 
broad  range  of  civic  actlon.| 

Tht  team  must  take  a  I  Census,  recruit  a 
local  paramiutary  force,  s#t  up  defense  ob- 
stacles and  communications  systems,  or- 
ganize the  people  into  units  with  specific 
tasks,  appoint  a  govemtQg  committee  for 
the  hamlet,  and  root  oiit  the  remains  of 
Viet  Cong  Influence.  | 

The  program  is  well  ^der  way.  after 
months  and  years  of  delajf.  The  Americans 
>re  deeply  Involved.  You  ;see  them  every- 
where, working  with  Jl>eir  Vietnamese 
counterparts.  They  are  ul$.  Army  advisers, 
or  representatives  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Public 
Affairs  office,  the  AID  progftun.  Catholic  Re- 
IW  Service  and  other  Toilmtary  organiza- 
tions. ' 

These  Americans  are  working  hard  at  land 
reform,  and  projects  in  ediwation,  social  wel- 
fare, public  works,  adml|ilstration,  police, 
portal  system  and  health.  Direct  U.S.  aid  for 
tliese  projects  ranges  from  office  equipment, 
cameras  and  generators  to  barges,  motor 
•rooters,  trucks  and  biilldc>eers. 

Since  the  first  of  this  ytar,  Americans  in 
tne  Delta  have  distributed  •.000  tons  of  reUef 
Kwxls  and  helped  buUd  49  new  schools.  80 
hiff"**™  additions.  28  marketplaces.  69 
Bridges,  13  water-purlficatltin  systems  and  14 
owpensarles. 


While  work  goes  on  In  the  villages.  South 
Vietnamese  troops  have  been  clearing  large 
stretches  of  Arterial  Highway  4,  which  snakes 
280  miles  across  the  Delta  from  Saigon  to 
the  southernmost  parts  of  Camau  Peninsula. 

Talk  is  heard  here  from  time  to  time  that 
a  division  of  American  or  South  Korean 
troops  will  soon  be  arriving  to  help  break  the 
two-decade  Conunimist  grip  on  the  Delta. 
But  South  Vietnamese  commanders  say  that 
is  not  likely,  because  their  own  forces  are 
doing  well  enough  on  their  own.  They  would 
not  particularly  welcome  "outside"  troops — 
and  many  Americans,  for  their  part,  are  not 
keen  on  "Delta  duty." 

Says  one  XJS.  military  adviser:  "The  big 
problem  is  not  knocking  off  the  Viet  Cong 
in  any  particular  sector,  but  having  to  leave 
battalions  behind  to  provide  constant  secu- 
rity. That  U  the  kind  of  static  warfare — you 
might  Just  as  well  call  it  guard  duty — the 
local  recruits  ought  to  be  doing,  not  Ameri- 
can combat  battalions.  No,  the  need  is  not 
for  Americans,  but  for  more  regional  and 
popxilar  forces  and  more  trooplift  to  ferry 
the  South  Vietnamese  regulars  around." 

Lieut.  Gen.  Dang  Van  Quang,  43.  the  Delta- 
born  conunander  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  «n- 
phasizes:  "We  sUU  don't  have  enough  heU- 
copters  for  proper  mobile  operations.  They 
keep  promising  and  promising  in  Saigon. 
Just  words.  So  I  cannot  do  as  I  like.  With 
more  helicopters  I  could  further  increase  my 
operations." 

During  the  past  year  the  regular  forces — 
called  ARVN,  for  Army  of  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam — have  grown  by  25  per  cent  in  the 
Poiu^h  Corps  area.  Mobility  and  firepower 
have  nearly  doubled.  Revitalized  ARVN 
forces  now  total  43,000  men  in  the  Seventh, 
Ninth  and  Twenty-first  divisions  and  4 
Ranger  battalions,  2  artUlery  battaUons  and 
3  armored  regiments. 

Behind  the  ARVN  are  the  expanding  re- 
gional forces  with  44,000  men,  organized  into 
247  companies:  55,000  men  in  the  popular 
forces  guarding  hamlets  and  manning  out- 
posts; 10,000  national  policemen,  and  3,000 
airmen  and  sailors. 

The  1,800  U.S.  military  advisers  In  the 
Delta — 500  more  than  a  year  ago — are  con- 
sidered the  most  skilled  American  fighting 
men  assigned  to  any  one  battle  area. 
Another  2,700  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  men  are 
serving  in  two  combat-support  units:  the 
Thirteenth  Aviation  BattaUon,  with  70 
helicopters  and  transports,  and  Task  FV)rce 
116/2,  with  several  divisions  of  river-patrol 
craft. 

Col.  William  R.  Desobry,  47,  senior  Army 
adviser  in  the  Fourth  Corps,  says  of  his 
men:  "I  was  at  Bastogne.  But  when  I  com- 
pare what  we  had  there  with  the  Americans 
that  we  have  here,  those  here  come  out  way 
ahead." 

A  TOT7GHEB  BREED 

Tou  caimot  miss  the  respect  that  U.S. 
advisers  and  Vietnamese  troops  have  for  each 
other. 

The  South  Vietnamese  trooper  here  is  a 
tougher,  newer  breed.  He  U  trained,  com- 
mitted to  action,  then  retrained.  He  is  In- 
doctrinated. He's  17  to  24  years  old,  smaU, 
stoic,  resilient,  with  the  facuJty  of  sxirvlvlng 
In  the  harsh,  humid  climate  of  the  Delta. 
When  moimttng  up  for  an  operation  he  does 
not  hang  back,  but  hops  into  an  aircraft  with 
verve.    He  is  confident  of  winning. 

"I  have  yet  to  see  a  wounded  ARVN  soldier 
whimper,"  comments  one  veteran  U.S.  ad- 
viser. "He  Ues  quleUy,  awaiting  treatment 
and  evacuation.  He  knows  people  care  about 
him." 

Leadership  is  Improving,  ARVN  ofllcers  are 
now  where  the  fighting  is.  Watch  them  m 
action,  and  you  are  not  surprised  that  their 
casualties  run  high. 

"am  xntibzlt  mkw  abmt" 
Still,  there  is  room  for  Improvement.    One 
American  adviser  makes  this  point:    "The 


gap  In  generations  Is  clear.  The  older  South 
Vietnamese  officers  are  very  Interested  In 
protecting  their  spheres  of  command  so  they 
can  govern.  They  think  nothing  of  em- 
bezzling. They  hold  down  talented  young 
officers.  But  these  youngsters  are  selfless  and 
motivated.  They  will  form  an  entirely  new 
Army  in  about  five  years." 

Another  headache  is  the  Vietnamese  habit 
of  going  aljsent  without  leave  when  the  mood 
strikes.  Most  soldiers  intend  to  return  to 
their  outfits,  but  only  half  actually  do. 
VirtuaUy  none  go  over  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
The  net  loss  to  ARVN  units  in  the  Delta  is 
500  men  a  month.  Another  800  drop  out  of 
the  regional  and  popular  forces.  As  of  now, 
new  recruiting  exceeds  those  losses. 

You  still  hear  stories  of  Government  sol- 
diers "bugging  out"  at  critical  moments. 
Col.  George  A.  Barten,  50,  the  top  U.S.  ad- 
viser until  last  month,  reports:  "Most  re- 
marks critical  of  the  ARVN  troops  in  the 
Delta  are  made  in  the  shock  and  the  heat  of 
battle.  Man  for  man,  if  properly  led  and 
trained,  they're  as  good  as  our  GI's  or  the 
South  Koreans  here.  Those  Koreans  have 
the  best  of  the  crack  units.  But  rememt>er 
the  slighting  remarks  we  used  to  make  about 
them  during  the  Korean  War?" 

Colonel  Desobry  adds:  "Our  Junior  officers 
do  most  of  the  criticizing.  But  they  dont 
see  the  whole  picture.  I've  watched  ARVN 
troops  advance  against  mines,  grenade  traps 
and  automatic  fire.  That  takes  guts  of  the 
highest  order.  Sometimes  it's  fantastic. 
And  the  ARVN  does  it  every  day." 

Viet  Cong  strength  In  the  Delta  is  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago,  although  the  Viet 
Cong  forces  are  suffering  losses  of  1,000  killed 
and  1,500  desertions  per  month.  Pull-time 
guerrilla  forces  total  30,000  men  in  22  bat- 
talions, backed  by  30,000  poUUcal  cadres 
and  part-time  guerrillas. 

RZD  morale:   dropping 

Communist  officers  remain  dedicated  and 
highly  motivated.  But  morale  has  dropped 
m  the  ranks  because  of  the  high  casualties 
and  the  lack  of  victories.  The  Viet  Cong 
no  longer  is  getting  eager  volunteers,  and 
must  now  resort  to  a  draft  that  amounts 
to  kidnaping.  Boys  of  14  to  16  have  been 
found  in  action.  _ 

Battlefield  morale  Is  sagging.  Take  the 
oncecdreaded  Tay  Do  battalion  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  It  has  been  badly  mauled  enough  to 
have  been  reconstituted  twice-  In  eight 
months.  Today,  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
anxious  to  take  them  on. 

This  Is  the  analysis  of  top  VS.  advisers  In 
this  area : 

Virtixally  by  themselves,  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  the  Delta  have  turned  a  losing 
proposition  into  a  winning  one.  They  have 
been  proving  they  have  both  the  wUl  and 
ability  to  win.  The  offensive  spirit  has  taken 
a  firm  hold. 

While  bringing  more  U.S.  troops  into  the 
Delta  might  speed  things  up,  that  is  not 
what  the  Vietnamese  want.  They'd  prefer 
more  training  for  their  local  forces,  more 
arms  for  all,  and  more  helicopters  for  their 
ARVN  regulars.  They  want  to  flght  this 
battle  themselves. 

For  all  concerned,  all  this  adds  up  to  a 
big  plus  In  one  vital  area  of  South  Vietnam. 


MINORITy  VIEWS  OP  THE  WAR  ON 
POVERTY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoro 
and  Include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ASHBRCX>K.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  The  mlnarlty  recommended  67  wltneeaea,  ber  of  famUlee  with  Income  of  leea  than 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  knowledgeable  regarding  aU  aspects  of  the  »3,000  has  decreased  by  13  percent  since  1947 
1966  debate  In  the  House  Is  very  much  "»tlpoTer^  program   be  caUed     These  rec-  ^f^^  dimensioru  of  poverty 
in  the  news  these  days,  and  the  pros  and  ^^  we^^'aS^uS?  tSnf t^''  When^  m-*  ^"1-8  ^^^  constant  doUar,.  31  percent  of 
cons  of  this  war  on  poverty  legislation  credulous  Republican  committee  members.  »^«  lamUles  In  1947  had  Incomes  of  less  than 
la  currently  an  Important  Issue.    In  the  and  the  press,  questioned  Chairman  Poweix's  W.OOO  and  by  1964  only  18  percent  of  the 
American   tradition,   both   sides  of   the  arbitrary  action,  his  response  was  character-  ^amUlea  fit  Into  this  category.    This  remark- 
Issue  should  be  taken  into  consideraUon  l»tlc:  "Because  I  am  the  Chairman."  bi*^*"ffTte  *^°*|™P""i*®**  through  the 
before  judgment  Is  passed.    The  opposl-  The  private  wedding  0/ pontics  and  poverty  ^d  prtvate%?ganl^tloM*?vSulS'tKnt 
UOn  s  position  has  been  a  matter  of  pub-  Perpetrating  one  of  the  sorriest  exhibitions  goals  of  economic  progress  and  the  ellmlna- 
lie  record  since  Jime  of  this  year  when  of  political  partisanship  involving  a  piece  of  tlon  of  poverty — not  by  massive  employment 
the  minority  views  of  the  House  Educa-  important  national  legislation  that  the  Con-  in  the  public  sector  of  the  economy. 
tlon  and  Labor   Committee  were  pub-  8^««*  ^*"  •''«'■  witnessed,  committee  Demo-  income  of  families   1947-€4 
llshoH       Tr>    r>rr>uHHo    a     mnm    /•r.mniafo  crats  held   a   series   of   private   caucuses   to  _                             /   /              ■ 
W^rnnnH   fnr  llai.,ffi  T^i  ^^  f  d^aft  the  Economlc  Opportunity  Act  amend-  [Percent  of  famUles  with  money  incomes  leas 
background  for  evaluating  this  legisla-  ^lents.     Excluding    Republicans    from    the  «"«i  W.OOO   (1964  prices)  ] 

tlon.  I  have  requested  that  the  minority  closed-door  sessions,  the  Democrats  sought     ^^^   31 

views  be  placed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  to  write  "a  bin  we  can  defend."                       ^^*^  32 

point,  as  follows :  in  our  opinion  these  actions  are  an  open     ^*^   33 

MzNoarrr  Views  admission    that    many    Democrats    consider     ^^^   30 

•  we  the  undesigned,  oppose  this  legisia-  Se'ir^r  Jri^^pTesefve^"^  ^°"""  """  ""  :::::::::::::::::::::"::=::::::  S 

tion  because  It  merely  repeats  the  high  prom-  Porty-one  days  after  the  abrupt  termina-     ^903   25 

Vl^„    J^"  ^^  *,^?   "^**   l^V:   "'P****-  tlon  of  hearings,  executive  sessions  to  mari     1954    27 

^i^,r),V'°"*J'™^*'*l'^  ^'  effective  mean,  ^p  t^e  bill  were  begun.    The  more  than  a     1955   24 

^i  ^^i^l      *^  specifically,  we  oppoee  n^onth  that  the  Democrats  spent  in  an  effort     1966   22 

this  l^lslatlon  because  It  does  not  address  ^o  hammer  out  a  position  which  they  could     1967   22 

ixaeaxo—  defend  was  apparently  of  no  avail.    Any  dls-     1958   22 

1.  The  oorrecUon  of  the  abuses  which  are  cusslon  of  Issues  quickly  revealed  their  serl-     1968   21 

deatroylng  the  poverty  program;  or  ©us  divlBlons.    Several  times  executive  see-     I960   20 

2.  The  guarantee  of  Involvement  of  local  sions  broke  up  in  confusion  as  Democrats     1961 20 

government  officials  and  citizens  of  talent  repeatedly  caucused  in  an  effort  to  unite  in     1962   19 

with  representatives  of  the  poor  at  policy-  a  defensive  position.                                                19*3   18 

making  levels  to  provide  the  Indlspsnsable  Whin  cracks                                 ^^^   ^^ 

Ingredient  of  success  for  oocmiunlty  action  ^  Source:  Department  of  Commerce.  Office 

programs;  or  When  it  Ijecame  apparent  that  there  was  qj  Business  Economics 

3.  The  estabUshment  of  a  partnership  with  ■""  serous  dlssentlon  among  the  Democratic  ^        ,^»     »,  , 

the  States  which  will  allow  them  m«^ng-  members,  the  chairman  ramrodded  the  bUl  Although    substantial    economic   progress 

ful  participation  in  the  proeram-  or  through  the  committee  rather  than  have  it  has  been  made,  we  must  take  a  more  critical 

A   Th«    !Lrt»hn.h«,-„t  %.♦    r,,,^^     -^-t  subjected  to  amendments.    RepubUcan  pro-  look  at  the  advancement  of  the  effort  to  re- 

fundSl  nr1^H«  ^Irh  »™„^^!!f^r>^.  P«»al«  ^Of  substantial  changes  that  would  duce  poverty.    It  U  disturbing  to  note  that 

fS^^e^n^-nf7h^^.J^?nnn?InH^^^^  havToorrectcd  present  abuWin  the  program  the  reduction  rate  of  the  total  number  of 

a%Srtu^e.°'in'"pyv\'^SS>r2rS;  ^^e^^^-rurrejected  on  straighrSS??^  ^erlcansjlving  in  poverty  has  slowed  In 

unemp    yed.  Thue,  aa  the  war  on  poverty  e^proaches  its  Overall  advancement  is  further  marred  by 

FBOK  BAB  TO  woisx  third  year,  with  abuses,  scandals,  and  waste  ^*  finding  that  certain  groups  of  our  popu- 

Durlng  the  past  year  efforts  by  the  Edu-  mounting,  no  signlflcant  cwrectlve  changes  lation  have  not  made  any  economic  advance- 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  to  gather  infor-  ^^^^  "««»  made  in  the  legislation.  Now,  me»it  »»<*.  in  some  cases,  have  become  even 
mation  which  would  be  helpful  in  drafting  "nore  than  ever,  there  is  a  crlUcal  need  for  a  further  entrenched  in  their  poverty  status. 
effective  antlpoverty  legislation  have  faUen  responsible  and  sincere  investigation  of  the  1^'  instance,  the  number  of  families  with 
far  short  of  the  desired  goal  A  $200  000  in-  program.  Numerous  Instances  of  waste  and  ^^^  o'  more  children  who  Uve  in  poverty  has 
vestlgatlon  was  thwarted  by  lack  of  direction  corruption  have  been  exposed,  for  the  most  remained  constant  at  about  1.1  mUllon.  T^e 
and  tacUca  resulting  in  a  most  supertlclal  part  by  dlUgent  newspaper  reporters  In  vari-  number  of  poor  households  headed  by 
effort.  To  date,  no  report  has  been  published  °^  localities.  But  this  Is  not  enough.  There  females  increased  from  1959  to  1964. 
of  the  findings  of  the  investigation.  *■  *  notable  lack  of  Inspections  and  examl-  Although  the  total  number  of  poor,  non- 

The  promises  of  an  in-depth  study  of  the  nation*  <>'  expenditures.  white  households  decUned  by   200,000  be- 

war  on  poverty  and  subsequent  hearings  in  Rules  Committee  refuses  to  hold  hearings  *^®*°  ^'^^  '^^  ^V^lJK^  '}'^L°{  ^^Yo 

selected  field  areas  were  totally  unfulfUled.  cvimn-essmai,  WnrrAM  H  at,«   loinJi  h,  consequence  to  note  that  in  1964  almost  48 

The  mlnorl^  membership,  available  during  otS^X^ri^"^^red*™JluSfn  ^t^  TreT  we^' SSoS^^r^v^^l^co'T  le«l' 

the  November-January  period  of  adjourn-  eetabUsh  a  select  coWlttee  of  the  House.  iT  wsT  :S^tS^  t^tU^nf^fSeThe  S 

ment    waited   patiently   for   field   hearing,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  with  the  advice  of  ^tt^  Mn^lMO  SSta  Scome  in  nX 

Which  never  materialized.  thTminorlty  ieaderVto  conduct  a  thorough  [^tl^  of  Los    a^L^  ^«  d^^^ 

A  musical  chair  investigative  staff,  which  and  blpartliin  investigation  of  the  strudSie  there^as  b^n^il^nrovementlL  the  ^- 

at  no  time  included  an  accountant,  wm  con-  and  operation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  empTo^ent   ^S    ^S^^u?red  in  a^- 

stanuy  confused   by   change   of  dlr«<:tlon,.  Act.    Although  this  proposal  has  had  over-  yfa^Sd  wh^^thSIn^^  wiSnt  per 

canceled  trips,  recaU  from  lnvestlgatlo:is.  and  whelming  support  from  ReTubUcans  and  has  camtrinwi^^e           '~'  *  ^3  percent  per 

numerous  changes  in  the  lineup.    Reports  been  sponsored  by  some  Democrats— notably  ^»P'^a  ^come  rise. 

were  sketchy  and  for  the  most  part  consirted  Judiciary    Cwnmlttee    Chairman    Kmanto.  Nothing  can  lie  done  •  •  •  but  to  pay  the 

of  atatlstic.  and  percentages  which  pi-ovlded  CELLxa— the  controlling  members  of  the  Rulee  ^^^" 

UtUe  help  to  draft  sorely  needed  legislative  Committee  have  refused  to  even  hold  a  hear-  As  the  monetary  commitment  to  the  re- 

ohangea.    In  December  the  clialrman  aston-  ing  on  the  resolution  for  a  select  committee  ductlon  of  poverty  has  Increased,  the  rate  of 

Ished  subconmilttee  members  by  appDlntlng  Although  undermanned,  we  will  continue  *l*e  reduction  of  poverty  has  slowed.    This 

t  J??*'™;^  **^  '°"^  *°  "check  on"  his  ^  ,uj.^ey  the  poverty  program,  to  point  out  <ll«tupbing  phenomenon   was  noted  by  the 

am  investigation.  ^^  abusea.  and  to  make  proposals  for  con-  Committee  on  ApproprUtlona  in  its  report 

No  independent  investigation  xoas  possible  strucUve  changes.  <"*  ^^^  second  supplemental  appropriation 

MTMter  these  circumstances  w,™.,    a..    ».    -«»..  ^"^  °'  1966-     Dlscxisslng  the  supplemental 

The  wldslT  heralded  beartr,™  of  th«  Ail  .               wmm    au    v«    kow?  appropriation  blU  of   1966.     Discussing  the 

HcT^SiAeomLi^on  thfwl?„^^!Ji;  A  war  on  poverty  1.  not  a  new  concept  in  supplemental    appropriaUon    to   States   for 

^^f^rf^^?^*          Y^              I      T  "»•  economic  history  of  the  United  States,  public  assistance  jaie  report  states : 

SS?ra«on  sS^e^en^d  a^r^l^Ist'f^  f  °T"'".';  I  "^"^  "^  ^'^"  »*  »  P«""~^  "Wl»en  Congre«  acteTon  the  regular  an- 

th^^S^ill^^ho^lthoS^^liZ  '^^J'^^J^^  ^  '^"'"'^  "**>   «*~^  nual  bill  for  the  Departments  of  ^bor  and 

to^  ^-«^?^?I^  Jl^  ^d  -ta-^n^  d^  P°'^^y  **y  Govenunent  flat  la  new.  Health.   Education,  ^d   Welfare  for  fiscal 

S!^?^^    ^  statistics  and  strewing  de-  ^he  entire  economic  progress  of  our  Na-  year  1966.  it  reducM  the  request  for  granU 

we^i^i^'STtH^r^Tr*:    ^^^  ***"'  ^  ^"^  marked   bTan   increasingly  to  States  for  ^bSfassl^t^c^Ty  $242^,- 

were  so  loaded  that  the  mort  critical  witness  successful  struggle  against  deprivation.    The  000  on  the  bwls  that  we  have  been  appro- 

tujrned    out    to    be    the    Director,    Sargent  advancement    that    the    U.S.    economy    has  priatlng  iiundreds  of  millions  of  additional 

shrlver,  hlniMU.  made  is  Uiustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  niun-  dollar,  every  year  for  the  past  few  years  for 
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programs  that  are  aimed  at  combating  de- 
pendency, and  the  outlook  for  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  unemployment  was  better  than 
It  had  been  for  a  long  time.  Of  course,  un- 
employment rates  have  gone  to  even  lower 
levels  than  was  anticipated  when  Congress 
acted  on  the  original  apptropriatlon  for  1966. 
Yet,  In  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  request  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation  Is  not  only  to 
restore  the  reduction  made  by  Congress  last 
year  but  for  an  additional  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $140  million.  Of  course,  tills  is 
purely  a  mathematical  calculation  and  noth- 
ing can  be  done  under  the  law  but  to  pay 
the  blU."  ' 

Redirection  fori  progress 
It  is  apparent  that  a  men  increase  of  funds 
will  not  be  able  to  susitbln  the  economic 
progress  that  has  been  ^aade  to  date.  Be- 
cause we  are  in  the  midst  ddT  a  critical  iilstoric 
period  when  Federal  fuQds  are  limited,  we 
must  see  tliat  top  priority  is  given  to  the 
programs  wliich  will  brlQg  the  tilghest  re- 
turn on  our  Investment;  A  redirection  of 
programs  and  funding  ia  necessary  If  the 
objective  of  the  ellmlnattlon  of  poverty  Is 
to  be  accomplished.  The  war  on  poverty 
must  be  evaluated  on  tlie  basis  of  its  ac- 
complishments, not  its  objjectives. 

$2.3   BnilONJ  tATEB 

The  war  on  poverty  ha^^now  been  in  prog- 
ress for  2  years.  Two  biilon  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  to  wage 
that  war.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  some  good 
has  been  accomplished  at  extravagant  cost, 
but  what  return  has  the  taxpayer  received 
for  his  Investment?  He  is  dally  treated  to 
headline  stories  of  mlsntanagement.  abuse, 
and  scandals  concemlngj  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Sargent  Shrlver  testlfl^  l>efore  our  com- 
mittee on  the  accomplishtaents  and  mistakes 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  has 
made  In  the  i>ast  year.  He  produced  a  welter 
of  self -servicing  statlstlca  designed  to  prove 
that  the  programs  are  woi^klng.  He  even  "ad- 
mitted" »>few  of  the  'Wtbacks"  Uke  the 
Black  Arts  Workshop  Jdl)  Corps  problems, 
and  ineUgible  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa 
enrollees.  I 

The  mistakes  that  Mrl  Sliriver  admitted 
were  all  points  of  fact,  but  the  balance  of 
accomplishments  and  failures  he  presented 
was  decidedly  lopsided.  Tlirough  a  series  of 
press  releases  and  Republican  poverty 
memos,  we  have  sought  to  present  a  clearer 
picture  of  just  exactly  what  is  happening. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  of  the  inci- 
dents that  have  occurred,  or  to  reproduce 
all  the  excellent  news  stories,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  highlight  the  problems  so  that 
clear,  carefully  developed  remedies  may  be 
found.  , 

Our  worst  jfears 

As  original  supporters  Of  residential,  ex- 
perimental schools  for  unemployed  under- 
prlvlledged  youttis,  the  concept  embodied  in 
the  Job  Corps  program,  we  were  very  appre- 
hensive about  the  mass  production  of  this 
idea.  Our  worst  fears  did  not  begin  to  antic- 
ipate the  heavy  fire  of  criticism  that  the 
Job  Corps  has  been  under  since  its  much 
publicized  initiation.  A  potentiaUy  good 
program  Is  faced  with  faUnre  because  of  ex- 
cessive costs,  political  puoflteerlng,  permis- 
sive disciplinary  policy  and  a  distant  unen- 
lightened, centralized  coittrol. 

A  matter  of  spt«ulation 

The  costs  of  tills  singlie  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram are  appalling.  Costs  everywhere  are 
exceeding  estimates.  The  combination  of 
Wgh  property  rentals,  exoesslve  salaries,  and 
understlmated  site  rehabilitation  costs  has 
fesulted  In  a  cost  per  enroUee  that  has  been 
variously  estimated  as  $9^120  to  $13,000  per 
year.  These  costs  merely  nepresent  the  cost, 
per  enrollee. 


When  expenses  are  evaluated  on  the  tMtai. 
of  cost  per  graduate,  the  results  are  even 
more  astounding.  For  example,  the  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.,  Women's  Job  Corps  Center, 
after  1  year  of  operation,  has  producted  42 
graduates  at  a  cost  of  $39,205  per  graduate. 

If  the  Job  Corps  program  Is  to  be  con- 
tinued, it  is  vital  ttiat  costs  per  enrollee 
be  reduced.  We  must.  then,  curb  the  factors 
that  are  causing  the  soaring  costs.  And, 
what  is  the  main  factor?  Improper  loca- 
tion of  Job  Corps  facilities  In  locations  that 
demand  high  rentals  or  xinreasonable  re- 
tiabllltatlon  costs.  The  reasons  thiat 
prompted  Job  Corps  officials  to  locate  the 
centers  In  such  uneconomical  locations  are 
only  a  matter  of  speculation  at  this  time. 

The  Cliarleeton,  W.  Va.,  Women's  Jlob 
Corps  Center,  wliich  is  located  In  the  old 
Kanawha  Hotel,  is  one  of  tlie  most  notable 
of  the  examples  tliat  covUd  be  given.  Tlie 
story  surrounding  this  center  lias  l>een 
documented  in  the  following  Republican 
Poverty  Memo: 

"(From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
Committee,  RepubUcan  Poverty  Memo  No. 
6.  Mar.  21, 1966] 

"CKAHLESTON,    W.    VA.,    HOTXL    CASBBB    IK    ON 
ANmWERTT   FROCKAM 

"Lease  a  rundown  hotel  for  $94,800  a  year. 
Pay  all  taxes.  Insurance  utilities,  and  repairs. 
Spend  $225,000  renovating  the  building, 
which  reliable  real  estate  brokers  value  at 
$250,000. 

"Result:  One  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

"The  waste  Involved  in  another  of  the  pet 
projects  of  the  President's  so-called  war  on 
pKJverty  was  disclosed  today  by  Congressman 
AI.BXRT  H.  Qote,  RepubUcan,  of  Minnesota,  In 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"The  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter is  housed  in  the  old  Kanawha  Hotel, 
owned  by  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Co.,  whose 
president  is  Angus  Peyton,  a  prominent  West 
Virginia  Democrat  and  State  commerce  com- 
missioner. 

"  "The  rxindown  hotel,  which  was  used  for 
Democratic  presidential  campaign  headquar- 
ters in  1960,  was  assessed  at  $87,000  prior  to 
occupancy  of  the  Women's  Job  Coriw  in 
August  1965,'  Congressman  Quix  said.  'It 
was  subsequently  raised  to  $115,000.  Esti- 
mates of  reUabie  real  estate  brokers  in 
Charleston  placed  the  value  of  the  hotel 
at  $250,000.' 

"'In  addition  to  receiving  a  guaranteed 
profit  of  40  percent  on  the  annual  $94,800 
rental  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
$225,000  spent  renovating  the  building  would 
accrue  to  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Co.,'  Congress- 
man Qmz;  said. 

"'Our  investigation,  have  revealed  that 
in  the  spring  of  1965  a  construction  con- 
sultant, an  employee  of  a  firm  retained  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  on  two 
separate  occasions  surveyed  the  Kanawlia 
Hotel  to  determine  its  sultablUty  for  a 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center.'  said  Congress- 
man Qxns.  'Both  times,  despite  pressure  to 
approve  the  site,  the  consultant  recom- 
mended against  use  of  the  hotel,  reporting 
among  other  tilings  tliat  the  building 
wotild  t>e  too  expensive  to  rehabiUtate.' 

"Congressman  Qim  said  there  are  'obvious 
political  impUcations'  in  the  arrangement 
and  tliat  it  is  'another  example  of  extrava- 
gant diversion  of  antlpoverty  funds  Into  the 
pockets  of  Democratic  poUticlans.' 

"  'Testimony  at  hearings  currently  lieing 
held  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  revealed  the  estimated  costs  of  main- 
taining one  Job  Corps  enrollee  for  a  year 
ranges  from  $8,600  to  $13,000.  Educators  gasp 
at  these  figures  and  taxpayers  question  the 
Justification  for  such  an  expensive  program. 
We  allrecognize  the  nece«ity  for  the  Job 


Corps  program  and  agree  with  the  con- 
cept •  •  •  however,  the  program  wasn't 
designed  to  be  a  windfall  for  the  wealthy 
with  influence,'  Congressman  Qttie  said. 

"[From  RepubUcan  Meml>er.  Poverty  8ul>- 
commlttee,  RepubUcan  Poverty  Memo  No. 
14A    (supplement  to  Poverty  Memo   14), 
Apr.  15.  1966] 
"CBEDXBIUTT    CAP    AT    OBO — CHAKUSTON 
KsvutlTKO 

"  'Congressman  Quiz,  the  figures  that  were 
given  to  you  •  •  •  were  inaccurate.'  Thus, 
In  testimony  on  Iiforch  23.  Bernard  L.  Boutin 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began 
a  point  by  point  denial  of  facts  presented  by 
Albert  H.  Qttiz.  Republican,  of  Minnesota.  4 
days  earlier  with  reference  to  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  Women's  Job  Corps  Center.  The 
same  day  Congressman  Sam  Gibbons,  of 
Florida,  took  the  floor  defending  OEO  and 
declaring  that  Congressman  Quie,  Inadver- 
tently was  wrong. 

"Further  Investigation  in  Charleston  not 
only  showed  that  Congressman  Qttie  was 
right  but  that  he  conservatively  understated 
the  eBtal>llshed  facts  that  add  up  to  scandal- 
ous poverty  profits  to  a  leading  Democrat 
officeholder  in  West  Virginia.  Congressman 
QtrxE  said  the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  owned  by 
a  corporation  whose  president  was  Angus 
Peyton,  a  prominent  Democrat  and  the  pres- 
ent commerce  commissioner  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  undenled.  Congressman 
Qinx  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel  lease  pro- 
vides for  payment  of  $94,800  a  year  net  profit, 
after  the  Federal  Government  reimburses  for 
taxes,  insurance,  utlUtles  and  repairs.  Mr. 
Boutin  said  the  rent  was  $90,000.  The  fact 
is  that  the  rent  Is  $94,800  and  the  Federal 
Government  pays,  in  addition,  $4,800  a  year 
for  the  storage  of  old  hotel  property. 

"Congressman  Qrnz  said  assessments  in 
West  Virginia  were  by  law  50  percent  of  mar- 
ket value.  Mr.  Boutin  said  they  were  40 
percent.  Cliapter  18,  article  9(a),  section  4 
of  the  West  Virginia  Code  provides  tliat 
assessed  valuation  shaU  not  t>e  less  than  50 
percent  nor  more  than  100  percent  of  ap- 
praised valuation. 

"Mr.  Qttie  said  that  tjie  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  8i>ent  at  least  $225,000  renovating 
the  rundown  ELanawha  Hotel.  Mr.  Boutin 
said  they  have  spent  only  $178,000.  The  fact 
is  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  $345,000 
to  renovate  the  hotel  into  a  Job  Corps  Center. 
TliiB  Includes  $290,026.60  spent  on  repairs  and 
installation  of  equipment,  $24,936.77  for  elec- 
tric, heating  and  plumbing  items  wliich  they 
caU  'maintenance'  and  $30,586.14  for  out- 
standing mechanics  Uens. 

"Mr.  Qttie  said  that  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
was  worth  about  $250,000  at  the  time  it  was 
chosen  for  a  Job  Corps  Center.  Mr.  Boutin 
claimed  it  was  worth  $438,000  in  1965  and 
$508,250  in  1966  (perhaps  slyly  Including  in 
its  value  $345,000  worth  of  renovations  at 
taxpayers'  expense).  The  fact  Is  that  reU- 
able  real  estate  brokers  in  Charleston  indi- 
cated the  Hotel  Kanawha  was  worth  al>out 
$250,000  prior  to  renovation.  A  somewhat 
older  but  comparable  hotel  in  Charleston,  the 
MUner-Ruffner,  with  more  land  and  a  more 
valuable  location,  sold  on  February  1  tills 
year  for  $200,000. 

"Mr.  Boutin  defended  the  Kanawha  Hotel 
expenditures  with  the  claim  that  annual 
square- foot  rental  cost  is  less  than  one  dollar. 
This  figure  mTist  have  been  computed  by 
dividing  the  erroneoTis  $90,000  per  year  rental 
by  100,000  square  feet.  This  becomes  an  en- 
tirely meaningless  computation  when  It  i. 
understood  tliat  it  ignores  $4,800  being  paid 
annually  for  storage  of  the  old  hotel  furni- 
ture, $7,500  paid  annually  for  taxes  (includ- 
ing taxes  on  the  furniture  in  storage  and  the 
hotel's  accounts  receivable),  $5,740  paid  an- 
nuaUy  for  insurance  and  $4,800  paid  annually 
for  rent  in  addition  to  the  $90,000  reported 
by    OEO.    Certainly   a   meaningful    annual 
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square-foot  cost  figures  should  Include  all 
annual  expenditures,  not  to  mention  $16,000 
to  settle  leases  of  former  tenants  and  some 
annually  amortizing  of  the  $345,549.51  reno- 
vations. Who  does  Mr.  BouUn  think  he  fools 
by  citing  such  glib  and  misleading  flgiu-es? 

"In  summary,  the  poverty  program  has 
spent  $345,549.51  renovating  a  rundown  hotel 
worth  about  $250,000.  A  corporation,  whose 
then  president  Is  a  leading  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  receives  $94,800  per  year  profit  on 
property  worth  $250,000.  That  Is  a  poverty 
profit  of  38  percent  a  year.  An  OEO  official 
described  the  Charleston  Women's  Job  Corps 
arrangement  as  "the  very  best  deal  that 
could  be  gotten."  The  taxpayers  might  be 
Justified  In  asking  'the  best  deal  for  whom?' 

"(Ftom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
16,Apr.  20, 1966) 

"THK    KANAWHA    BOTKL A    LOCICAI,    CHOICE? 

"Congressman  Albekt  H.  Qam  pointed  out 
today  more  errors  in  the  March  23  testi- 
mony of  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  Deputy  Director 
of  the  CMBce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Bou- 
tin was  testifying  before  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Poverty  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee. 

"Congressman  Quix  was  attempting  to 
learn  more  about  a  feasibility  study  that  had 
been  conducted  to  determine  if  the  rundown 
Kanawha  Hotel  In  downtown  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  was  suitable  for  a  Women's  Job  Corps 
Center. 

"The  engineer  who  conducted  tho  feasi- 
bility survey  twice  said  that  It  was  not  suit- 
able— and  was  fired  for  his  trouble.  The 
Kanawha  Hotel  was  leased  from  the  Ekana- 
wba  Hotel  Corp.,  whose  president  was  Angus 
Peyton,  West  Virginia  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner and  unsuccessful  1964  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  State  Senate. 

"Boutin  was  Just  one  of  three  OKO  ofll- 
clals  that  Congressman  Qule  questioned 
about  the  feasibility  study.  He  also  asked 
Benetta  B.  Washington,  of  OEO's  Women's 
Centers  Division,  who  had  conducted  the 
study.  She  said  It  was  OEO's  own  engineers. 
Congressman  Qttie  asked  Milton  Pogelman, 
OBO  contracting  officer,  who  had  conducted 
the  feasibility  study.  Fogelman  said  It  was 
Consolidated  American  Services.  He  was 
right.     Boutin's  version  came  out  like  this: 

"Mr.  BoxJTiH.  'Survey  for  this  was  done  by 
OSA  for  us.  The  facilities  that  were  care- 
fully looked  at  was  the  Ruffner  Hotel,  the 
HoUey  Hotel,  the  hotel  In  question,  the  Dan- 
iel Boone  Hotel  and  the  Hcdlday  Inn  Hotel.' 

"The  'hotel  in  question'  was,  of  course,  the 
rundown  Kanawha. 

"Congressman  Cfun  had  charged  earlier 
that  the  selection  of  the  Kanawha  Hotel, 
coupled  with  the  $94,800  annual  rental  and 
the  fantastic  cost  of  rehabilitation  which 
mounted  the  first-year  cost  of  the  site  to  at 
least  $477,838.76.  'ImpUes  political  tivorlt- 
lan.' 

"(Boutin  also  testified  before  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  that  the  first-year  cost  figures 
advanced  by  Congressman  Qtnx  were  Inac- 
curate. Subsequent  Investigation  showed 
that  Congressman  Qtm  was  right — ^Boutin 
wrong.) 

"As  In  the  case  of  the  coat  flguna.  Boutin^ 
testimony  that  several  sites  were  'carefully 
looked  at'  appears  to  be  Inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. 

"In  order  to  detnmlne  what.  U  any.  al- 
ternatives were  considered  for  the  location 
of  the  Charleston  Wotnen's  Job  Corps  Center, 
Congressman  Quix  had  the  minority  Investi- 
gator of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  make  a 
check,  with  the  following  results: 

"On  March  28,  1966,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Crowley, 
ownn'  of  the  Holley  Hotel  on  Quarrler  Street 
In  Charleston,  said  that  at  no  time  did  she 
consider  leasing  the  HoUey  Hotel  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  or  Its  contractor. 


Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.  She  recalled 
that  early  in  1966  a  representative  of  Packard 
Bell  called  on  her  and  asked  if  she  would  be 
Interested  In  leasing  the  hotel  as  a  Women's 
Job  Corps  Center.  Mrs.  Crowley  told  this 
man  that  she  was  Interested  In  selling  the 
hotel,  but  not  In  leasing  it.  She  remembered 
that  his  manner  was  abrupt  and  her  conver- 
sation with  him  was  leas  than  6  minutes. 
To  her  knowledge,  no  surveys  or  studies  of 
the  Holley  Hotel  were  made  by  Packard  Bell, 
OEO,  or  General  Services  Administration, 
which  Boutin  claimed  made  some  studies  for 
the  OEO  program. 

"Also  on  March  28,  1966,  Mr.  Joe  Reiser, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel 
at  Washington  and  Capitol  Streets  In 
Charleston,  said  that  to  his  knowledge  no 
studies  or  surveys  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Hotel 
were  made  by  Packard  Bell,  OSA  or  OEO  In 
contemplation  of  a  Women's  Job  Corps  site. 
He  said  no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made 
to  the  Daniel  Boone  management  by  any  rep- 
resentative of  these  organizations.  On  April 
6,  1966,  Mr.  Reiser  said  he  had  been  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Roger  S.  Creel,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been  vaca- 
tioning In  Miami,  Fla.  B4r.  Creel  confirmed 
that  at  no  time  was  any  offer  made  to  the 
Daniel  Boone  management  regarding  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  and  to  his  knowl- 
edge no  studies  or  surveys  of  the  hotel  had 
been  made  for  that  purpose. 

"On  April  6,  1966.  Mr.  Lyman  Stanton, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Holi- 
day Inn  Hotel  on  Kanawha  Boulevard  In 
Charleston,  told  the  same  story.  He  said  that 
no  approach  or  offer  had  been  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  Women's  Job  Corps  Center  site 
and  to  his  knowledge  no  studies  or  surveys  of 
that  facility  had  been  made. 

"On  March  30,  1966.  Mr.  Vincent  Chaney, 
Charleston  attorney  who  had  represented  the 
Ruffner  Hotel  for  years  prior  to  the  sale  of 
the  biUldlng  on  February  1,  1966,  said  that  to 
his  knowledge  no  action  had  been  taken  in 
any  way  by  Packard  Bell  or  OEO  in  consider- 
ation of  the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Job  Corps 
site.  His  statement  was  affirmed  by  B4r.  R.  O. 
Lilly,  Sr.,  Charleston  attorney  and  principal 
stockholder  of  the  family-owned  Ruffner 
Hotel  prior  to  Its  sale. 

"Mr.  Lilly  said,  however,  that  In  1968.  when 
he  learned  that  a  Women's  Job  Corps  Center 
had  been  planned  for  Charleston,  he  was 
Interested  but  was  never  approached. 

"Had  he  been  approached,  Mr.  Lilly  «ald, 
he  would  have  been  very  Interested  In  leasing 
the  Ruffner  Hotel  as  a  Women's  Job  Corps 
Cento:  for  much  less  than  the  $94,800  annual 
rental  on  the  Kanawha  Hotel. 

"Mr.  Lilly  described  the  Ruffner  as  a  slx- 
siary  building  with  basement  and  penthouse 
which  includes  about  170  bedrooms.  He  said 
the  hotel  has  been  leased  to  the  Mlllner  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  diulng  the  past  3  years 
xmder  an  arrangement  where  the  hotel 
owners,  received  17  percent  of  the  gross  In- 
come. This  resulted  In  the  following  ap- 
proximate Incomes  to  the  hotel:  1966, 
$21,000;  1964,  $18,000;  and  1963,  $14,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Ruffner 
Hotel  paid  taxes  and  Insurance  on  the  build- 
ing and  Its  furniture. 

"Under  the  Kanawha  Hotel-Packard  Bell 
lease,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
pays  taxes  and  Insurance  on  the  hotel  and 
its  furniture,  as  well  as  fumltvu'e  storage. 

"  'It  seems  apparent  from  these  figwes  that 
Mr.  Lilly  would  have  been  glad,  as  be  has 
said,  to  lease  the  Ruffner  Hotel  for  much  less 
than  $94,800  a  year,'  Congressman  Qttix  said 
In  a  speech  on  the  House  fioor  today. 
'Baaed  on  Information  furnished  by  respon- 
sible Charleston  hotel  representatives,  It  Is 
apparent  to  me  the  Kanawha  Hotel  was  the 
only  site  considered.' 

"  'This  Is  In  addition  to  the  errors  I  pointed 
out  previously  In  Mr.  Boutin's  testimony  be- 
fore the  ad  hoc  subcommittee,'  Congressman 


QxjTE  said.  'As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so 
many  errors  of  such  a  basic  and  grave  nature 
are  enough  to  discredit  Mr.  Boutin's  entire 
testimony.  This  is  another  example  of  the 
chaotic  and  make-lt-up-as-you-go  admlnis- 
tratlon  that  seem  to  be  so  much  a  part  of 
everyday  operations  at  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.' " 

Stiver-salaried  Job  Corps 
Excessive  salaries  paid  to  Job  Corps  em- 
ployees have  resulted  In  extraordinary  ex- 
pense and  the  proselytlsm  of  personnel  from 
existing  school  systems.  An  extreme  exam- 
ple of  this  was  found  at  the  Camp  Gary 
Men's  Job  Corps  Center  in  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
where  the  208  staff  personnel  who  make 
$9,000  a  year  or  more  received  an  average  of 
57  jjercent  increase  In  salary  when  they  were 
employed  at  the  Center.  Further  details  on 
the  salaries  at  Camp  Gary  were  set  out  in  a 
Republican  poverty  memo  and  a  speecb 
made  to  the  House  by  Congressman 
Goodxll: 

"[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No 
20.  Apr.  28, 1966] 
"siLvxa-sALxaiKD  JOB  coaps;  ob  rags  to  biches 
"Want  a  57-percent  raise?     Join  the  staff 
of  the  Job  Corps.    The  208  staff  personnel  at 
Camp    Gary    (San    Marcos,    Tex.)    drawing 
salaries  over  $9,000  got  an  average  increase 
of  67   percent  above  their  previous  salary. 
Twenty-two    of   them   more    than   doubled 
their  previous  salary.    Here  are  some  exam- 
ples of  past  and  present  salaries  of  Camp 
Gary  personnel: 
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"Position 

Previous 

Present 

Manager  of  personnel 

$5,000 
4.730 
4,800 
4,650 
3,200 
4,500 
4.300 
3,800 
4,764 
4,700 
4.800 
4.600 

$10,000 
10.080 
10.080 
10.060 
9  7go 

Math  chairman 

Citixensbip  teacher 

Chairman  commercial  skills 

Welding  instructor 

Teacher  commertial  skills 

9,:«i 

9.780 
9.780 
9.780 
9.780 
9.493 
9.480 

Do 

Auto  mechanic  instractor 

Drafting  instructor 

Science  teanlwr 

Duty  officer 

Physical  education  instructor 

"The  automatic,  facile  explanation  always 
given  by  poverty  officials  for  high  salaries  is, 
'We  need  the  best  people.'  Is  it  really  neces- 
sary, however,  to  go  this  far?  Aside  from 
the  leakage  of  poverty  funds  for  extravagant 
salaries,  there  Is  a  distressing  impact  on 
school  systems.  What  school  board  can  com- 
pete with  their  rich  Uncle  Sam  who  appar- 
ently has  money  to  bum;  154  of  the  208  came 
directly  to  Gary  from  school  Jobs.  Is  It  nec- 
essary to  offer  $9,780  to  a  math  instructor 
making  $4,887,  or  to  a  music  teacher  making 
$4,200,  in  order  to  attract  them  to  come  to 
Camp  Gary?  Would  a  private  employer  offer 
these  lavish  salary  Increases  in  bis  business? 

"These  are  the  kind  of  facts  that  should 
have  been  brought  out  In  congressional  hear- 
ings. In  spite  of  our  efforts,  and  those  of 
Congresswoman  Greosn  (Democrat  of  Ore- 
gon), the  reason  for  extravagant  costs  of 
Job  Corps  camps  remained  a  mystery  In  the 
hearings.  Camp  Gary  does  not  stand  alone; 
on  the  contrary.  It  appears  to  be  a  typical 
outgrowth  of  Inept  administration  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

"I  have  today  telegraphed  seven  other  ur- 
ban Job  Corps  centers  for  full  data  on  their 
staff  salaries.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  press 
Is  welcome  to  examine  the  complete  salary 
records  of  Camp  Gary  In  my  office." 

Lack  of  enrollee  screening 
Alarming  Incidents  of  violence  Involving 
Job  Corps  enrollees  at  the  Job  Corps  centers 
and  In  neighboring  towns  and  cities  empha- 
slae  the  need  for  more  discipline  and  for  a 
more  careful  screening  and  selection  of  en- 
rollees.    We  recognize   the  program  is  de- 


signed to  assist  dlsadvintaged  youths  and 
that  a  large  nimiber  of  {them  will  have  been 
involved  in  scrapes  wltx  the  law;  however. 
Congress  did  not  intehd  that  Job  Corps 
centers  replace  reformatories. 

The  Job  Corps  should  be  able  to  take  Juve- 
nile offenders,  but  thej  Job  Corps  officials 
have  the  responsibility ;  to  know  the  back- 
ground of  all  enrollees.  The  following  case 
history,  described  In  stafwnents  to  the  Hoxise 
by  Congressmen  Albert  ^.  Qms  and  Charles 
B.  GooDELL,  reveals  the  1|ype  of  sorry  Incident 
that  can  occur  when  Jqb  Corps  officials  fall 
to  fulfill  their  responslb(Uty : 

"JOINT  STATEMENT  ON  ItHE  FLOOR  OF  THE 
BOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTJltTVES,  FEBRUART  7, 
1986  ! 

"As  friends  of  the  Job  Corps  concept,  we 
are  deeply  distressed  a^  angry  about  the 
philosophy  prevailing  ip.  Its  administration 
today.  Situations  involving  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees from  all  over  the  country  have  come 
to  our  attention  dramatizing  this  point. 
Perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  of  them  all  In- 
volves the  Job  Corps  camp  at  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho,  which  we  j  Wish  to  discuss  and 
express  our  Indignant  pintest  about  today. 

"In  doing  so,  let  the  record  be  clear  that 
we  sponsored  leglslatldA  for  experimental 
'residential  skill  centersj  as  far  back  as  1961. 
Although  the  adminlBtiatlon  opposed  these 
proposals,  we  were  able  In  1963  to  add  such 
a  provision  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
The  projects  were  never  funded  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I 

"The  1964  Poverty  A^t  launched  us  on  a 
mass  production  of  Job  Corps  camps  with- 
out the  benefit  of  experience.  The  present 
philosophy  of  Job  Corpe  administrators  Lb 
endangering  the  entire  iJob  Corps  approach, 
which  can  and  should  h|elp  many  youngsters 
help  themselves.  The  following  case  history 
forcefully  illustrates  oui!  point. 

"Mountain  H<>ne,   Idaho 

"On  November  15,  196^,  a  vicious  fight  took 
place  In  a  dormitory  at  the  Mountain  Home 
Job  Corps  Camp.  A  conisman  was  brutally 
beaten  by  Paul  Dennis  Jdnes,  a  fellow  corps- 
man,  for  playing  a  rad^O  In  the  dormitory. 
With  his  victim  prone,  Jones  slashed  his  face 
and  hands  with  a  knlfie  and  then  plunged 
the  knife  into  his  abdonisn. 

"Up  to  this  point,  the  story  seems  like  one 
of  those  unfortunate  Inqldents  that  can  hap- 
pen occasionally  when  jou  put  rough,  hard- 
core young  men  together  In  a  camp.  The 
full  sequence  of  events,  however.  Is  appalling 
and  incredible.  They  'dan  be  sununarlzed 
in  the  following  10  point*: 

"1.  Jones,  the  assallacjl:,  was  what  Is  known 
in  the  trade  as  a  'three>ttme  loser.'  He  had 
three  felony  convictions  against  him,  plus  a 
parole  violation,  when  admitted  to  the  camp. 

"2.  Job  Corps  official!  violated  the  Inter- 
state comi}act  on  parole  and  probations  by 
falling  to  notify  Idaho  authorities  that  Jones 
was  a  parolee  from  California.  Not  only  that. 
In  response  to  a  request  from  Idaho  authori- 
ties, officials  at  the  Mountain  Home  Camp 
are  unable  to  determine,  or  have  refused  to 
determine,  how  many  of  their  corpsmen  are 
presently  on  parole  or  probation  from  other 
States.  I 

"3.  Jones  not  only  wjas  a  three-time  fel- 
ony loser,  he  was  serving  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  In  the  Mountain  Home  Camp  as  a 
dormitory  leader,  wing  leader,  and  squad 
leader. 

"4.  The  Job  Corps  pbld  for  an  attorney, 
ball,  and  psychiatric  treatment  for  Jones. 

"5.  The  Job  Corps,  by  telegram  trom  Wash- 
ington, asked  the  courii  to  release  Jones  on 
probation,  without  pui^tehment,  on  the  as- 
surance he  would  be  acfxpted  back  at  camp. 

"6.  After  release  frotft  the  hospital,  the 
victim  was  so  mistreated  and  threatened  by 
Jones'  friends  at  the  Miountaln  Home  Camp 


that  he  waa  forced  to 
Corps. 


wslgn  from  the  Job 


"7.  Job  Corps  officials  refused  to  sign  a 
criminal  complaint  against  Jones  and  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  local  prosecuting 
attorney,  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy. 

"8.  The  prosecuting  attorney  had  to 
subpena  other  corpsmen  In  order  to  get  them 
to  testify  and  at  least  one  of  the  eyewitnesses 
to  the  assault,  standing  3  feet  from  the  scene, 
said  he  saw  nothing.  The  prosecuting  attor- 
ney is  convinced  that  this  witness  Is  guilty 
of  outright  perjury,  but  once  again  Job 
Corps  Officials  refused  to  cooperate  or  take 
action  to  assist  the  prosecution. 

"9.  The  VS.  attorney,  Mr.  Sylvan  Jeppe- 
sen,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  warden 
of  the  Idaho  State  Penitentiary  (Mr.  L.  E. 
Clapp).  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Idaho 
Board  of  Correction  (Mr.  Mark  Maxwell),  an 
Idaho  parole  and  probation  officer  (Mr.  Al 
Roark) ,  an  official  of  the  Idaho  Employment 
Security  Agency  (Mr.  BUI  Lesh),  and  the 
Idaho  attorney  general  (Mr.  Allan  Shepard) 
were  so  Incensed  by  the  handling  of  this 
case  by  Job  Corps  officials  that  they  met 
Jointly  and  determined  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Shrlver  and  other 
officials  In  Washington.  The*  prosecuting 
attorney  wrote  Mr.  Shriver  In  December  and, 
at  least  until  recently,  had  not  even  received 
the  courtesy  of  a  routine  reply. 

"10.  On  the  pleading  of  Job  Corps  officials, 
the  district  Judge  withheld  sentence  on 
Jones  and  placed  him  on  probation  for  2 
years  with  the  condition  that  he  serve  4 
months  In  Jail  and  then  return  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

"Law  of  the  jungle 

"The  obvious  result  of  this  case  Is  that 
enrollees  at  Moxintaln  Home  Job  Corps  Camp 
believe  the  law  of  the  Jungle  prevails  and 
that  even  officials  of  the  UJ3.  Government 
countenance  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

"Job  Corps  officials  should  be  called  to 
accoimt  for  this  episode.  Do  they  believe 
they  are  teaching  the  young  men  at  the 
Mountain  Home  Camp  constructive  values 
by  their  actions  In  this  case?  What  Justi- 
fication do  they  have  for  hiring  an  attorney 
with  Federal  taxpayers'  m.oney.  especially 
when  Idaho  law  requires  that  Indigent  de- 
fendants be  furnished  counsel  by  the  State? 
Why  do  Job  Corps  officials  want  Jones  back 
In  the  Job  Corps  under  these  circumstances? 
Do  they  plan  to  put  him  back  In  a  position 
of  leadership  and  authority  over  his  fellow 
Job  Corpe  men? 

"Faulty  philosophy 

"This  case,  in  csqpsule,  demonstrates  two 
damaging  and  dangerous  things  about  the 
way  the  Job  Corps  program  is  now  being 
administered. 

"First,  the  screening  of  enrollees  is  bo 
Incredibly  haphazard  that  c^clals  don't  even 
know  when  enrollees  are  oo  parole  for  com- 
mission of  major  felonies. 

"Second,  the  philosophy  of  Job  Corps 
officials  Is  so  ridiculously  soft  and  confused 
that  they  will  excuse  almost  any  behavior 
by  an  enrollee,  even  when  It  Jeopardizes  ttie 
chance  of  other  enrollees  to  succeed. 

"The  case  of  Paul  Dermis  Jones  In  Idaho 
is  not  an  isolated  one.  It  is  typical  of  of- 
ficial policy  In  the  Job  Corps.  This  kind 
of  approach  in  handling  tough  young  men 
who  have  committed  serious  crimes  perme- 
ates the  entire  administration  of  Job  CorjM 
campe.  It  can  be  fatal  to  the  program  unless 
it  la  reversed  by  direct  and  immediate  action. 

"Two  dropouts  from  Camp  Kilmer  recently 
declared  that  they  would  not  have  enrolled 
in  the  Job  Ccops  if  they  had  known  what  it 
was  like.  One  of  them  commented,  'Many 
youths  sent  to  cotui;  for  a  minor  crime  were 
given  a  choice  betvroen  the  Job  Corps  and 
reform  school.'  A  common  statement  among 
enrollees  is,  'If  I  go  back,  the  Judge  will  put 
me  in  Jail.'  Another  enrollee  said,  "The  dor- 
mltmlM  are  ruled  by  gangs.' 


"Is  it  any  wonder  that  Job  Corps  dormi- 
tories are  often  niled  by  gangs  when  author- 
ities deal  so  foolishly  with  felony  crimes? 
Job  Corpe  policy  provides  specifically: 

"  'No  dismlRBalB  from  Job  Corps  can  be 
made  by  centers  without  getting  prior  ap- 
proval from  Job  Corps  headquarters  •  •  •. 
Under  no  circumstances,  explicit  or  implicit, 
should  a  resignation  be  asked  for  or  the 
opportunity  to  resign  offered.' 

"Realism  needed 
"The  Job  Corps  concept  is  soimd,  but  it 
can't  be  administered  successfvUly  by  ad- 
ministrators who  coddle  and  encourage  law- 
breakers and  gang  leaders.  Unless  we  start 
getting  some  realism  into  the  Job  Corps 
program,  the  American  people  will  rise  in  in- 
dignation and  probably  sweep  out  the  good 
potential  with  the  bad  performance.  That 
would  be  tragic  for  the  many  youngsters  who 
can  be  helped  by  a  good  Job  Ccvps  program, 
as  well  as  for  our  society  as  a  whole." 


"[From  the  Office  of  Congressman  Charles 
E.  GooDELL,  House  of  Representatives,  Feb. 
10,  1966] 

"OEIJVERED    ON    THE    FLOOR    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

"Mr.  GooDXLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  of 
this  week  my  colleague,  the  gentlemsLU  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qcie|,  and  I  addressed  this 
House  with  reference  to  problems  in  the 
administration  of  the  Job  Corps,  as  iUiis- 
trated  especially  by  .a  case  in  Mountain 
Home,  Idaho.  Although  two  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Idsiho.  Con- 
gressman CoMFTON  White,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Sam  Gibbons,  have 
adroitly  answered  with  a  smokescreen,  both 
of  these  gentlemen  and  the  Job  Corps  have 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  Important  facts 
we  presented.  I  regret  that  they  chose  to 
conceal  these  admissions  amidst  a  rain  of 
ill-conceived  and  unfounded  charges  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 
and  I  are  misrepresenting  an  isolated  case 
to  undermine  the  Job  Corps.  I  will  not 
reply  in  kind  because  I  have  great  respect 
for  my  colleagues.  Let  me  simply  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
and  I  were  proposing  the  Job  Corps  concept 
before  either  of  these  worthy  gentlemen  were 
in  Congress  and  we  have  consistently  ad- 
vocated the  merits  of  a  sensible  Job  Corps 
program. 

"Not  an  isolated  case 

"I  shall  recount  later  in  my  remarks  the 
specific  admissions  camoufiaged  by  these 
gentlemen,  but  let  me  first  deal  with  their 
charge  that  the  Mountain  Home  incident  is 
an  isolated  case.  Far  from  it.  I  shall  cite 
today  only  a  few  of  the  large  number  of  cases 
from  all  over  the  country. 

"Camp  Gary,  Tex. 
"Last  July,  three  Job  Corpe  enrollees  in 
Camp  Gary,  were  charged  with  shooting  two 
Air  Force  policemen.  Having  been  booked 
for  assault  with  Intent  to  mvuder,  they  were 
retxirned  to  regular  duty  in  the  camp.  Job 
Corps  officials  hired  three  separate  lawyers 
to  defend  the  enrollees  and  the  case  has  not 
yet  come  to  trial  due  to  delays  and  'absence 
of  key  witnesses.' 

"Camp  Breckinridge 
"In  August  last  year  a  Job  Corps  man  on 
leave  in  BillingB,  Mont.,  was  charged  with 
shooting  at  a  policeman  and  wounding  a 
woman  In  a  Billings  bar.  Job  Corps  officials 
not  only  posted  a  $2,500  bond  and  are  paying 
for  an  attorney,  they  have  flown  the  enrollee 
and  a  security  guard  back  and  forth  from 
Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  to  Billings  at  least 
twice  and  perhaps  more.  The  case  has  still 
not  come  to  trial  and  the  corpsman  remains 
an  enrollee  in  Camp  Breckinridge.  The  ap- 
parent estimate  of  cost  In  this  case  is  a  mini- 
mum of  91.000  to  the  taxpayers  and  perhaps 
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a  great  deal  more.  Senator  Lb  Mxtcalf, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  wu  quoted  aa  saying: 

"  "The  Idea  of  the  Job  Corps  In  my  opinion 
la  a  great  Idea,  but  this  Incident  la  wrong 
and  really  buma  me  up.' 

"The  Senator  contlnuea: 

"  These  dropoints  and  malcontents  are 
being  coddled  and  complimented  tat  their 
derogatory  behavior.' 

"Kingrport,  Tenn. 

"In  December  a  warrant  was  issued  In 
Klngsport.  Term.,  against  two  young  men 
for  allegedly  bludgeoning  two  victims  with 
a  lead  pipe.  They  left  the  town  that  morning 
for  two  minola  Job  Corps  camps  before  the 
warrant  could  be  served. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on  with 
examples  of  this  nature.  Job  Corps  camps 
are,  and  should  be,  for  hard-core  youngsters, 
many  of  whom  have  had  brushes  with  the 
law.  They  need  sympathetic  understanding. 
They  also  need  to  learn  discipline  and  social 
values  such  as  respect  for  law  and  order. 
The  present  policy  of  Job  Corps  officials  too 
often  undermines  this  whole  purpose. 

"Mountain  Home,  Idaho 

"In  the  Mountain  Home  case,  my  two  col- 
leagues and  the  Job  Corps  have  now  openly 
admitted  the  following  devastating  facts: 

"Plrst.  An  enrollee  named  Paul  Dennis 
Jones  did  attack  a  fellow  corpeman  with  a 
deadly  weapon  In  a  Job  Corps  dormitory. 

"Second.  Jones  was  a  three-time  felony 
loser.  Including  conviction  for  attonpted 
murder. 

"Third.  Job  Corpw  screening  proceduros  are 
so  haphazard  that  they  bad  no  idea  of  Jones' 
previous  record  when  they  took  him  in  the 
Job  Corps. 

"Fourth.  Jones  was  In  a  capacity  of  leader- 
ship In  the  Mountain  Home  Camp,  serving  as 
dormitory  leader,  wing  leader,  and  squad 
leader. 

"Fifth.  The  Job  Corps  does  not  deny  that 
the  victim  of  the  assault  was  drummed  out 
of  the  Job  Corps  by  friends  of  Jones. 

"Sixth.  The  Job  Corps  did  p>ay  for  an  attor- 
ney and  apparently  for  psychiatric  treat- 
ment. A  maximum  of  $50  of  this  cost  may  be 
deducted  from  the  enrollee 's  readjustment 
allowance,  the  rest  to  be  paid  from  Job 
Corps  funds. 

"Seventh.  Job  Ootrps  officials  from  Wash- 
ington did  telegraph  the  court  that  they 
would  accept  Jones  back  In  the  Job  Corps. 
This  was  done  at  the  time  of  sentencing  by 
the  court,  when  the  full  probation  report 
showing  his  previous  convictions  was  cer- 
tainly available.  Job  Corps  officials  blithely 
claim  that  even  at  that  time,  when  they 
agreed  to  accept  Jones  back,  they  knew 
nothing  of  his  previous  felony  record. 

"Eighth.  The  Job  Corps  still  has  no  pro- 
cedure for  screening  applicants  with  felony 
records  so  that  they  can  conform  to  parole 
and  probation  requirements. 

"Mr.  Speakea*.  the  latter  point  raises  one  of 
the  silliest  of  the  answers  apparently  given 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  OiBBOirs]  by  Job  Corps  officials.  X  quote 
my  colleague: 

"  'There  is  no  national  file  of  parolees  or 
Juvenile  offenders;  and  there  Is  no  way, 
except  for  a  prohibitively  coetly  security 
check,  in  which  every  facet  of  an  applicant's 
life  can  be  checked.' 

"I  would  Inform  my  colleague  and  the  Job 
Corps  that  every  State  maintains  records  of 
parolees  and  probationers  In  a  bureau  of 
identification.  In  addition.  If  applicants 
were  fingerprinted,  as  every  inductee  in  the 
military  service  is  fingerprinted,  felony  rec- 
ords could  be  checked  overnight  with  the 
FBI.  This  is  done  constantly  by  sheriffs  and 
police  officials  In  our  smallest  communltlea 
around  the  country. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Job  Corps  takes  an 
applicant  who  has  a  felony  record,  they 
should  know  about  It.    The  Job  Corps  has 


a  direct  responsibility  to  work  out  provisions 
so  that  they  are  not  a  party  to  removing 
parolees  and  probationers  from  States,  there- 
by violating  State  law.  I  am  Informed  that 
the  Council  of  State  Oovernments  has  been 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  work  out  this  matter 
with  the  Job  Corps.  It  should  be  done  Im- 
medl«tely.  The  cases  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quix]  and  I  have  cited  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Job  Corps.  They  are  not  isolated  in- 
stances. They  are  established  policy  of  the 
Job  Corps. 

"I  am  aggrieved  that  our  two  colleagues 
chose  to  slash  back  blindly  and  i>ersonalIy 
when  we  brought  the  Mountain  Home  case 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  Our  state- 
ments were  based  solidly  on  facts  compiled 
by  the  attorney  general  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Allan 
Shepard,  and  a  large  number  of  other  officials 
In  Idaho,  including  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
Mr.  Fred  Kennedy,  who  told  me  he  had  re- 
viewed the  atttM^ey  general's  memo  and  ap- 
proved  it.  As  I  stated  to  the  House  on 
Tuesday,  the  prosecuting  attorney  wanted  it 
made  clear  that  Job  Corps  officials  cooperated 
with  him  fully  after  he  refused  to  retiirn 
Jones  to  the  Mountain  Home  Camp  for  ad- 
ministrative action. 

"I  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
full  memorandum  of  facts  given  to  us  by 
Idaho  officials,  along  with  an  excerpt  frc»n 
bulletin  No.  66-40  of  the  Job  Corps,  relating 
to  legal  services  for  oorfismen  In  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers : 

"  limcKtaEa.  31, 1965. 
"  'This  mem<nandiun  is  written  at  the  com- 
bined suggestions  of  certain  persons  who 
attended  a  meeting  recently  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Sylvan  Jeppesen,  U.5.  attorney.  In  at- 
tendance were  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy,  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  Elmore  Coiuty,  Mr.  L.  R. 
Clapp,  warden  of  the  Idaho  State  Peni- 
tentiary. Mr.  Mark  Maxwell,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  corrections.  Mr.  Al  Board, 
parole  and  probation  officer.  Mr.  Bill  Lesh. 
of  the  Employment  Security  Agency.  Mr. 
Allen  O.  Shepard.  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  his  two  assistants. 

"'Mr.  Jeppesen  stated  that  he  had  been 
requested  by  Senator  Chxtxch  to  attend  said 
meeting,  which  was  called  primarily  at  the 
Instance  of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Clapp. 

"  The  dlscTission  involved  a  recent  crimi- 
nal Incident  at  the  Job  Corps  Camp  at  Moun- 
tain Home,  Idaho.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
those  present  at  the  meeting  that  the  entire 
congressional  delegation  should  be  Informed 
both  as  to  the  circumstances  and  the  think- 
ing of  the  group  regarding  corrective  action 
which  shovUd  be  taken. 

"  'On  or  about  November  15, 1966,  a  vicious 
fight  took  place  In  one  of  the  dormitories 
of  the  Job  Corps  Camp  at  Mountain  Home. 
Said  assault  allegedly  took  place  as  a  result 
of  Truley  Tillman,  a  corpeman,  playing  a 
radio  In  a  manner  dlst\irbing  to  the  other 
occupants  of  the  dcxmltory.  The  dormitory 
leader,  one  Paul  Dennis  Jones  brutally  beat 
Truley  Tillman  about  the  head  and  face. 
While  Bitting  astride  the  prone  body  at  Till- 
man, Jones  produced  a  knife  and  slashed 
Tillman  about  the  face  and  hands,  and  then 
plunged  the  knife  Into  the  abdomen  of  Till- 
man, Inflicting  a  wound  of  approximately 
a^  Inches  in  depth. 

"The  matter  was  reported  almost  Im- 
mediately to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  county  prosecu- 
tor. Because  of  the  question  of  Federal  en- 
clave, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
had  been  called.  An  FBI  investigator  was 
dispatched  to  the  scene  that  night.  Interro- 
gated Jones  and  obtained  from  him  a  state- 
ment admitting  participation  in  the  assault. 
Mr.  Keimedy  was  approcushed  that  night  by 
officials  of  the  Job  Corps,  who  attempted  to 
convince  Mr.  Kennedy  that  there  should  be 
no  criminal  prooeedmgs  filed  against  Jones 
and  he  should  be  released  to  the  Corps  for 
administrative  action.    No  person  In  the  Job 
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Corps  camp,  either  corpeman  or  official, 
would  sign  the  criminal  complaint  against 
Jones  for  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  was,  therefore,  required  to  sign 
the  complaint  himself. 

"  'It  was  necessary  to  issue  subpenas  and 
require  attendance  of  Job  Corps  witnesses  in 
court.  The  Job  Corp  officials,  through  their 
Washington,  D.C.,  office,  hired  Mr.  Robert 
Rowett,  an  attorney  at  Mountain  Home,  to 
represent  the  accused  at  Federal  expense. 

"  'At  the  hearing  held  therein,  Jones  en- 
tered a  plea  of  guilty  to  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapwn,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  tlie 
district  Judge  deferred  ImpKising  sentence 
pending  presentence  Investigation. 

"  'At  the  hearing  for  sentencing,  officials 
from  the  Job  Corps  camp  were  present,  a 
telegram  from  the  Job  Corps  headquarters 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  was  submitted  to  the 
coiirt,  which  requested  that  the  judge  place 
Jones  on  probation  and  affirmatively  stated 
that  if  said  Jones  were  placed  on  probation 
by  the  court  he  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Job  Corps  and  returned  to  the  Job  Corps 
camp. 

"  'In  the  court  of  the  presentence  investiga- 
tion, It  wak  determined  that  Jones  is  a  three- 
time  loser  on  felony  charges,  having  been 
convicted  and  served  sentences  in  California 
State  correctional  Institutions.  The  criminal 
record  of  Jones  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: At  the  age  of  16,  he  attempted  to  kill 
two  persons  by  firing  nine  shots  from  a  re- 
volver. He  was  admitted  to  the  California 
Fort  Springs  Boys'  Camp.  In  1962  he  was 
convicted  of  auto  theft  and  received  a  Jail 
sentence  and  3  years'  probation.  Later  In 
1962,  he  was  convicted  of  auto  theft  and 
sentenced  to  an  additional  2  years'  probation. 
In  1963,  he  was  adjudged  a  parole  violator, 
convicted  of  another  auto  theft  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  Soledad  Correctional  Institu- 
tion. In  1964,  he  was  paroled  and  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1966,  was  arrested  for  driving  with 
a  revoked  or  suspended  driver's  license,  and 
served  a  total  of  25  days  In  Jail. 

"  'At  the  time  of  his  Induction  Into  the  Job 
Corps,  be  was,  and  still  remains  a  parolee  of 
California  correctional  system.  Idaho,  as  are 
all  States,  Is  a  member  of  the  interstate  com- 
pact on  parole  and  probations.  Under  the 
terms  of  said  compact,  each  State  agrees 
that  It  will  not  permit  one  of  its  parolees  or 
probationers  to  move  to  another  State's  ju- 
risdiction without.  In  advance,  Informing  the 
receiving  State  of  such  desire  and  making 
arrangements  for  the  supervision  of  such 
parolee  or  probationer  by  the  receiving  State 
during  the  balance  of  parole  or  probationer's 
time.  No  such  notification  was  received  by 
the  State  of  Idaho,  or  Its  board  of  corrections 
from  either  the  State  of  California  or  the 
Job  Corps.  We  were  informed  that  said 
Jones,  while  at  the  Job  Corps  camp,  was 
made  a  supervisor  of  other  corpsmen  In  three 
capacities:  Dormitory  leader,  wing  leader, 
and  squad  leader  which  would  Indicate  he 
had  rather  close  supervision  of  other  corps- 
men. 

"  'Mr.  Kennedy  has  fiurther  stated  that  he 
has  received  practically  no  cooperation  from 
fellow  Job  Corps  men  witnesses  In  investi- 
gating or  processing  the  defendant  for  what 
is  obviously  a  serious  crime  in  the  felony 
category.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  was  a  three-time  convicted  felon 
and  but  for  extremely  fortunate  circum- 
stances, his  latest  victim  would  have  died. 
"  'One  of  the  eyewitnesses  to  the  assault, 
another  corpsman,  called  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to 
testify  under  oath,  refused  to  state  that  he 
had  seen  the  assault  with  the  knife,  although 
standing  within  3  feet  of  the  scene.  Mr. 
Kennedy  states  that  he  is  convinced  that 
this  witness  is  guilty  of  outright  perjury. 
The  victim  of  the  assault  was  so  mistreated 
and  threatened  by  friends  of  Jones  that  he 
has  now  resigned  from  the  Job  Corps  and  has 
left  the  State  of  Idaho. 
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•"Jones  was  recently  Itvught  before  the 

Third  District  Court  in  Boise  for  sentencing, 
at  which  time  Job  Corps'  officials  and  his 
lawyer,  Mr.  Rowett,  also  appeared.  The  dis- 
trict Judge,  Hon.  J.  Ray  Durtschi,  withheld 
sentence  on  Jones  and  placed  him  on  proba- 
tion for  2  years,  with  the  condition  that  he 
serve  4  months  In  Jail,  and  then  return  to 
the  Job  Corps.  A  f  urthet  condition  was  that 
he  receive  psychiatric  treatment. 

"  'I  am  siire  I  reflect  tbe  consensus  of  the 
group  in  stating  that  the  concept  of  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  philosopby  which  led  to  Its 
establishment  Is  laudable  in  every  respect. 
Such  provides  an  opportunity  for  under- 
privileged youth  to  be  tsained  for  work  and 
obtain  necessary  education.  We  think  it  Is 
obvious  that  a  group  of  young  people  in  the 
16  to  21  age  bracket,  mos^  of  whom  are  lack- 
ing In  education  and  in  the  opportunity  to 
compete  in  our  society,  at'e  perhaps  the  most 
highly  Impressionable  group  of  persons  who 
could  be  assembled.  Many  of  them  have 
already  had  minor  brushes  with  the  law. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  greater  tragedy  than  hav- 
ing such  a  group  of  young  people  exposed  to 
what  is  obviously  a  vicious  and  mentally  dis- 
turbed person.  To  compound  the  problem, 
such  a  person  was  placed  in  a  position  of 
authority  and  responslbittty  over  these  same 
highly  impressionable  corpsmen. 

"  'We  feel  from  this  inttdent  can  be  drawn 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  screening 
process  of  the  Job  Corps  to  at  times,  at  least, 
a  complete  failure.  We  are  informed  that 
the  officials  at  the  local  Job  Corps  camp  are 
unable  to,  or  have  not  determined  how  many 
if  any,  of  their  corpsmen  are  on  a  present 
active  status  of  parole  <  or  probation  from 
other  States.  The  State ! board  of  oorrections 
Is  reasonably  positive  that  such  situations 
exist  and  in  conformance  with  the  interstate 
compact,  are  desirous  of  being  informed  of 
the  existence  of  parolees  and  probationers 
frmn  other  States  who  a^e  presently  residing 
within  Idaho.  We  feel  Jthia  Is  particularly 
necessary  since  we  tu-e  injrtnmed  that  the  Job 
Corps  has  no  Interest  In  the  supervision  of 
parolees  or  probationers* 

"  'We  also  feel  it  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
the  officials  of  the  State  of  Idaho  concerned 
with  supervising  probattoners  and  parolees 
have  had  very  fine  cofiperation  with  the 
armed  services  regarding  such  supervisory 
problems. 

"  'It  is  also  the  consensus  of  the  group  that 
the  basic  concept  of  al  Job  Ccnps,  as  an- 
nounced to  the  public  at  large,  was  not  to 
provide  rehabilitation  Institutions  for  crim- 
inals. The  public  acceptance  of  the  Job 
Corps  locations  was,  wQ  felt,  based  on  the 
asserted  purpose  of  the  |ob  Corps  as  provid- 
ing training  and  education  for  underinrlv- 
Ueged  young  people  wbo  deserved  an  <^- 
port  unity. 

"  Trom  my  own  perso^jal  standpoint,  and 
while  I  may  not  reflect  the  consensus  of  the 
group,  I  must  state  that  I  am  highly  shocked 
and  Indignant  at  the  use  of  Federal  moneys 
to  furnish  legal  counspl,  ball,  psychiatric 
evaluation  and  treatment,  etc..  to  an  ac- 
cused, regardless  of  whether  he  be  a  Federal 
employee.  State  employcia.  or  whatever. 

"  "As  you  know,  our  laystem  of  criminal 
Justice  in  the  State  of  Ic^Aho,  for  many  years 
has  required  the  apgalntment  of  legal 
counsel  for  indigent  defendants  and  the  re- 
ports of  our  supreme  court  are  replete  with 
opinions  stating  that  th^  failure  to  fully  and 
fairly  advise  an  accused  df  his  right  to  legal 
counsel,  and  to  furnish  such  counsel,  con- 
stitutes the  deprival  of  c^onstltutlonal  rights. 
I  seriously  question  the  existence  of  any 
statutory  authorization  for  such  expenditm-e 
ol  Federal  fimds.  Such  certainly  has  never 
been  the  case  In  regard  to  armed  services 
personnel  and  I  can  see  no  difference  between 
the  furnishing  of  coxuisel  to  a  Job  corpsman. 
Federal  employee,  and  the  furnishing  of  legal 
counsel  to  a  mailman,  ^  US.  attorney,  an 


elevator  operator  In  a  poet  office  building  or  a 
U.S.  Senator,  any  one  of  whom  could  be 
charged  with  murder  or  an  attempted 
murder. 

"  'We  sincerely  believe  that  these  matters 
demand  your  attention  and  Investigation,  if 
the  Job  Corps  is  to  continue  to  have  the 
public  confidence  and  carry  out  the  very 
laudable  program  for  which  It  was  designed. 

"  'I  should  add  that  Mr.  Kennedy  some  time 
ago,  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  program, 
Mr.  Sargent  Shriver,  relative  to  the  problems 
discussed  herein,  and  has  not,  aa  yet,  re- 
ceived the  courtesy  of  a  reply. 

"  'Allam  G.  Sbepaid, 
"  'Attorney  General,  State  of  Idaho. 

"  'EXCKBPTS    VROM     TBX     OrFICK    OT    KCONOIUC 
OPPOBTUNXTI  BDIXETDf  NO.   eS-40 

"  Tt  is  Job  Corpe  policy  to  provide  legal 
services  to  corpsmen  faced  with  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. The  Job  Corps  is  intensely  in- 
terested In  protection  of  the  rights  of  corps- 
men  at  all  times  from  the  moment  they  are 
en  route  to  Job  Corps  conservation  centers 
for  Initial  assignments  until  they  are  dis- 
charged. 

"  'Attorney's  fees  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  corpeman's  readjustment  allowance  at  a 
rate  of  $5  per  hour  for  time  exp>ended  In  a 
Judicial  proceeding  and  $3  per  hour  for  time 
expended  in  office  consultation  and  prepara- 
tion. The  total  amount  thus  deducted  from 
the  corpeman's  readjustment  allowance  shall 
not  exceed  (50  in  any  case.  The  difference 
between  the  corpsmem's  contribution  to  his 
legal  defense  payments  and  the  actual  fees  of 
the  attorney  will  be  paid  by  Job  Corps 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964.  Reasonably  necessary  expenses  In- 
ciirred  by  the  attorney  in  handling  the  case 
will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Job  Corps,  but  will 
not  be  charged  to  the  corpeman. 

"  'When  a  corpsman  Is  faced  with  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  the  center  director  shotild 
retain  an  attorney  to  represent  him. 

•  •  •  •  a 

"  'Provide  the  corpsman  with  the  oppOT- 
tunlty  to  select  an  attorney  of  his  choice, 
and  Inform  the  corpsman  that  fees  will  be 
deducted  from  his  readjustment  allowance 
at  the  rate  of  (6  per  hour  for  time  expended 
in  a  Judicial  proceeding  and  $3  per  hour  for 
time  expended  in  office  consultation  and 
preparation,  up  to  the  $60  limit.  If  the 
corpsman  refuses  an  attorney  on  this  basis, 
the  center  director  should  attempt  to  have 
an  attorney  suppUed  by  a  local  legal  service 
organization  or  appointed  by  the  court.  In 
any  case  where  a  corpsman  Is  faced  with 
criminal  proceedings,  the  center  director 
should  immediately  notify  Job  Corps  Opera- 
tions Center  by  teletype.' 

"Our  concern  for  the  future  of  the  Job 
Corpe  and  the  safety  of  its  enrollees  mounts 
as  tales  of  Job  Corps  terror  increase.  We  are 
outraged  to  read  the  following  newspaper  ac- 
count of  what,  sadly,  appears  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing life  of  a  corpsman : 

"'[From  the  Leader,  Coming,  N.Y.,  May  9, 
1966] 

"  'JOB  CORPS   BCAN'8  UETTKR   TO   SISTKB  DUTXRS 

raoM  ONX  TO  his  mother 
"  'By  Cliff  Towner 

"  'Statements  made  by  a  Job  Corps  man  In 
a  letter  to  his  mother  about  how  well  he  liked 
the  Job  Corps  and  how  well  he  was  being 
treated,  apparently  was  merely  an  attempt  on 
his  part  to  allay  his  mother's  fears. 

"  'Several  weeks  ago  the  Leader  carried  ex- 
cerpts of  a  letter  from  Job  Corpe  man,  Ron- 
ald James  WlncheU,  stationed  at  Fort  Custer. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mu- 
riel Snyder,  of  Beaver  Dams,  rural  delivery  2. 

"  'At  that  time,  the  19-year-old  corpsman 
spoke  of  the  good  food  and  how  it  was  "Just 
like  living  at  home." 

"  'WlncheU  also  told  his  mother  he  hadn't 
"had  a  bit  of  trouble  getting  along  with  the 
fellows  here  at  all." 


"  'However,  this  week,  his  mother  brought 
to  the  Leader  office  another  letter,  one  he 
recently  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Jones. 
Jr..  of  163  East  Market  Street,  Coming,  In 
which  an  entirely  different  story  Is  outlined. 

"  'Injury  confirmed 

"  'William  Glfford,  a  member  of  Congress- 
man Charles  E.  Goc»eix'8  staff  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  told  the  Leader  today  that  he  had 
confirmed  Corpsman  Wlnchell's  finger  In- 
jury. 

"  'Glfford  said  he  put  through  two  calls  to 
Fort  Custer  and  spoke  to  the  doctor  who  said 
the  records  showed  WlncheU  had  reported 
to  the  dispensary  on  April  23  with  a  fractured 
left  ring  finger. 

"  'Camp  officials  said  they  did  not  know  how 
the  Injury  was  received. 

"  'When  Glfford  put  through  the  second 
call,  the  doctor  said  he  had  examined  Wln- 
cheU again  and  had  ordered  X-rays  taken  of 
the  injured  finger. 

"  "The  letter,  published  with  Mrs.  Snyder'v 
permission,  follows: 

WeU,  I  guess  its  about  time  I  write  you 

two  a  letter,  wouldn't  you  say?  WeU,  first 
of  aU  I'U  tell  you  what's  reaUy  going  on  up 
here. 

Friday  night  I  got  Into  a  fight  and  al- 
most broke  my  coUarbone.  I  got  thrown  face 
first  Into  one  of  the  beams  In  the  room  and 
boy,  did  It  ever  hurt. 

"  '  "I  thought  for  sure  that  I  broke  It.  but 
It  feels  all  right  now.  thank  God.  After 
my  finger,  that's  all  I'd  need. 

"'"J've  Just  about  broken  my  finger  a 
couple  of  times  over  again,  but  Saturday 
night  reaUy  did  it.  I  got  In  another  fight 
and  I  had  to  \ise  my  left  hand.  I  thought 
that  reaUy  did  It  because  I  couldn't  move 
It  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

"'"It's  not  easy  fighting  with  one  hand 
but  I'm  sure  as  heU  going  to  fight  back, 
no  matter  what  happens. 

"  '  "I  dont  think  I'U  ever  l>e  able  to  use  that 
hand  like  I  should.  It  Just  starts  to  heal 
vp  and  then  I  have  to  use  It  to  defend  my- 
self. Just  about  every  night  there's  guys 
getting  jumped  and  beat  up  Just  for  the  heU 
of  It.  Race  riots  don't  help  either,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean. 

"  •  "Sunday  night  one  of  the  foreman's  cars 
were  set  afire  by  corpsmen.  They  haven't 
found  out  [who]  did  it  yet,  but  when  they 
do  I  guess  its  5  years  for  (whoever]  did  do 
It.  A  can  of  lighter  fluid  was  found  by  the 
car.    It  burnt  the  Insldes  aU  to  heU. 

"  '  "Some  guys  go  to  the  show  at  night  and 
most  of  the  time  some  of  them  end  up  in 
the  dispensary  cut  up,  most  of  the  time. 

" '  "About  a  month  after  I  got  here  at 
Custer  I  had  the  first  chance  to  [experience] 
having  a  knife  pulled  on  me.  It  happened 
coming  back  to  the  camp  from  Battle  Creek 
on  the  bus.  I  dldnt  have  much  to  say  about 
It  at  the  time  or  I  wouldn't  be  writing  any- 
body anything. 

" '  "I  dldnt  want  to  teU  Mom  any  of  this 
beca\ise  you  know  how  she  would  react.  I'm 
teUlng  you  and  CUve  this  because  I  think 
you'U  understand  what's  happening. 

" '  "I  found  out  that  over  40  percent  of  all 
the  guys  that  come  In  Job  Corpe  leave  be- 
cause of  what  I'm  telling  you  now.  They're 
In  for  a  few  weeks  and  that's  aU  It  takes. 

" '  "Now.  for  Instance,  I'm  sitting  on  my 
bed  writing  in  a  notebook.  In  the  back  of 
the  binder  Tve  got  a  [razor]  blade  stuck 
where  no  one  can  see  It.  Just  waiting  for 
someone  to  come  fooling  around.  I  dont 
mean  by  the  kind  of  fooling  around  we  did 
home.  It's  aU  together  different.  The  blade 
does  the  trick  Just  by  showing  It  to  your 
[opponent].  WeU  thU  isn't  half  of  It,  but 
I'U  stop  now." 

"  'Mrs.  Snyder  hasn't  heard  from  her  son 
for  more  than  2  weeks  and  expressed  her  con- 
cern for  his  safety  after  reading  the  above. 
Congressman  Charus  S.  Goodkix  has  been 
asked  to  Investigate.' " 
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Recent  dlxttirbancea  at  tbe  Rodman  Job 
Corps  Center,  located  on  the  outskirts  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  we  feel,  emphasize  the 
need  for  careful  screening  of  enrollees  and 
more  adequate  security  protection  at  the 
Job  Corfw  centers: 

Terror  in  the  streets 
VoT  several  months,  residents  of  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have  complained 
to  civil  and  Job  Corps  center  authorities  that 
the  discipline  and  control  of  enrollees  at  the 
Rodman  Men's  Job  Corpe  Center  was  ex- 
tremely lax.  A  near  riot  at  the  center  late 
last  summer  and  several  Instances  of  violence 
at  the  center  and  In  New  Bedford  during 
recent  weeks  resulted  In  a  nervous  and  tense 
situation  In  New  Bedford. 

Tbe  following  was  reported  by  members  of 
the  New  Bedford  Police  Department: 

"On  Saturday  night.  May  21,  1966,  a  crowd 
Of  approximately  150  Job  Corpsmen  gathered 
at  about  10  p.m.  and  began  a  march  to  free 
a  fellow  Corps  man  who  had  been  arrested 
earlier  In  the  day  and  charged  with  wielding 
a  knife.  Two  single-manned  New  Bedford 
Police  cars  attempted  to  Intercept  the  crowd 
who  were  armed  with  pipes,  bedposts,  \im- 
brella  sticks,  and  stones.  For  nearly  2  hours, 
the  mob  terrorized  the  neighbors  who  resided 
In  south  New  Bedford  near  the  Job  Corps 
center.  It  was  reported  some  of  the  New 
Bedford  citizens  sat  in  their  bedroom  win- 
dows armed  with  shotguns  and  .22  caliber 
rifles.  Men  were  afraid  to  leave  their  homes 
to  report  to  work  for  the  night  shift.  Job 
Corps  men  rapped  on  houses  with  clubs  and 
locAed  In  the  windows  of  residents'  homes. 

"Approximately  35  police  from  2  shifts  re- 
ported to  the  emergency.  The  Job  Corpsmen 
were  persuaded  to  return  to  the  center  about 
midnight.  They  continued  to  shout  ob- 
scenities at  the  police  and  hurl  rocks  at  the 
patrol  cars.  One  policeman  reported  a  shot 
fired  at  the  patrol  car  from  behind  the  center 
fence.  A  Molotov  cocktall-type  bomb  was 
recovered  by  the  police,  together  with  a  va- 
riety of  clube,  pipes,  and  imibrella  sticks. 

"Zn  the  absence  of  security  and  In  view  of 
the  limited  police  personnel,  many  consid- 
ered New  Bedford  fortunate  that  there  were 
no  physical  Injuries  rep>orted  and  a  minimum 
at  property  damage.  The  police  who  reported 
to  the  scene  first  feared  they  would  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  emergency. 

"The  New  Bedford,  Mass..  City  Council 
acted  swiftly.  At  a  special  meeting  Monday, 
May  23,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  council: 

"  'N»w  BxDroBo  Crry  CotrNCn, 

"  "Whereas  It  is  quite  apparent  that  Job 
Corps  facilities  have  no  place  In  urban  com- 
munities, particularly  one  the  size  of  New 
Bedford,  since  such  cities  are  unable  because 
of  a  lack  of  manpower,  both  police  and  fire, 
to  deal  with  resulting  problems;  and 

"  'Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  un- 
qualifiedly in  agreement  that  the  basic  Idea 
la  meritorious,  experience  shows  that  Im- 
proper location  detract  from  the  Th"wm 
goals:  and 

"  'Whereas  the  people  living  In  the  south 
end  of  New  Bedford  have  had  their  i>eace  of 
mind  shattered  and  they  have  been  put  Into 
a  state  of  fear  that  is  alien  to  this  staid 
New  England  seaport;  and 

"  'WhenuM  the  populace,  with  few  excep- 
tions, demand  that  the  center  be  moved 
away  from  New  Bedford  Immediately;  and 

"  'Whereas  the  city  is  actually  menaced  by 
hordes  of  undisciplined  youths  and  It  will 
not  be  long  before  It  Is  reduced  to  a  suta  of 
hysteria;  and 

"  'Whereas  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
should  be  advised  of  this  defect  in  his  sys- 
tem of  living  laboratories:     Therefore  be  It 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
imited  States  be  and  he  U  hereby  respect- 
fully Implored  to  cloee  down  the  Rodman 
Job  Corps  and  to  move  Ita  faclUtlaa  to  • 


rural  area  away  from  this  city;  and  be  It 
further 

"  'Resolved,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  mailed 
as  evidence  of  our  sentiments  to  President 
Johnson. 

"  'RoUcall  vote  of  the  New  Bedford  City 
Council:  11  yeas;  no  nays;  vote  recorded 
unanimous." " 

Based  on  these  and  other  authoritative  ac- 
counts of  the  way  in  which  Job  Corps  camps 
are  being  administered,  we  would  concur 
with  a  Federal  Judge  who  recently  returned 
a  17-year-old  Job  Corps  trainee  to  a  Federal 
correctional  Institution  for  Juveniles  rather 
than  return  him  to  the  Job  Corps,  because  as 
he  expressed  It, 

"I'm  concerned  about  the  discipline  at  the 
Job  Corps.  We  are  dealing  with  a  sensitive 
situation  and  If  we  let  this  sort  of  thing  go 
on  (marihuana  at  the  center)  we  don't  know 
to  what  proportions  it  might  grow.  I  t>iinir 
the  National  Training  School  will  provide  a 
better  atmosphere  for  you." 

We  cannot  allow  such  atrocities  to  con- 
tinue. We  Insist  that  arrest  records  of  all 
Job  Corps  applicants  be  checked  and  that 
practical  and  reasonable  disciplinary  meas- 
ures be  Imposed  at  the  camps.  The  Repub- 
lican views  on  this  subject  are  In  complete 
agreement  with  those  of  the  Democratic 
leader  In  the  Senate  as  expressed  by  him  on 
the  Senate  fioor  on  Wednesday.  April  27. 
1966.  Senator  Mansfield's  comments  are  set 
out  in  the  following  Republican  poverty 
memo: 

"(Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee. Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
22,  May  2.  1966) 

"SXMATOa    MANBfTELS    ON    THB    JOB    COKP8 

"Republicans  proposed  experimental  Job 
Corps  camps  3  years  before  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. We  believe  in  the  concept,  but  we  do 
not  believe  In  the  Job  Corps  program  we 
have  today. 

"Each  time  we  advance  specific  criticism, 
the  broken  record  response  from  poverty  of- 
ficials and  their  spokesmen  in  Congress  Is, 
'Oh,  that's  an  Isolated  case  and  they  are  just 
trying  to  destroy  the  Job  Corps  program.' 

"They  Ignore  the  almost  endless  evidence 
of  poor  administration,  protection  rackets. 
Corps  men  forced  to  live  with  pipes  \inder 
their  pillows,  lack  of  discipline  In  camps,  and 
lack  of  planning  for  jobs  outside  of  the 
camp — these  conditions  seem  to  i>revaU 
across  the  country. 

"In  the  past  we  have  exjjosed  serious  faults 
in  the  selection  and  screening  of  corpsmen, 
but  the  mass-production  psychology  pre- 
vails. Earlier  this  year,  we  cited  the  case  of 
a  Montana  corpsman  who  shot  a  lady  In  a 
Billings  bar.  Thereafter,  he  was  not  only 
retained  In  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  but 
fiown  with  a  gxiard  back  and  forth  fnsn 
Kentucky  to  Montana  several  times  at  tax- 
payers' expense  to  attend  court  proceedings 
in  BUlings. 

"This  Is  not  a  partisan  issue.  At  the  time 
this  Incident  occurred,  Senator  Lex  Mrcaut. 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  said,  "The  idea  of  the 
Job  Corps  In  my  opinion  is  a  great  Idea  but 
this  Incident  is  wrong  and  really  bvurns  me 
up.  These  dropouts  and  malcontents  are  be- 
ing coddled  and  complimented  for  their  de- 
rogatory behavior.' 

"We  had  hoped  our  protest  and  warnings 
would  be  the  end  of  this  contlnvilng  story 
of  shortsighted  administration.  Now  the 
Democratic  leader  In  the  Senate.  Senator 
Manshsld,  of  Montana,  has  revealed  that 
this  regrettable  story  continues.  Here  are 
Senator  Manstuelo's  own  words  spoken  from 
the  Senate  floor  on  Wednesday,  April  37. 
1966: 

"  "Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major  programs 
within  the  administration's  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  the  Job  Corpe.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  program  la  designed  to  take 
youngsters  from  unfortunate  surroundings 
and  expose  them  to  education,  training,  and 
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guidance,  preparing  them  for  a  more  worth- 
while role  In  our  society.  The  program  takes 
these  people  from  their  home  environment 
and  places  them  In  camps  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  now  three  Job  Corps 
camps  m  my  State  of  Montana. 

"  "The  basic  idea  of  the  Job  Corps  is  fine, 
but  I  have  become  somewhat  concerned 
about  Its  implementation,  the  screentog 
process  used  In  fllllng  the  camps  and  overall 
inadequacies  In  the  administration  of  ttie 
program.  First  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  that 
everyone  was  In  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  the 
first  camps  operating,  too  little  time  was 
given  to  the  screening  of  Job  Corps  appU- 
cants.  There  is  a  need  to  be  more  selective. 
There  are  many  who  can  be  helped  and  who 
are  willing  to  be  helped.  These  camps  should 
be  limited  to  those  who  have  given  some  In- 
dication that  they  want  to  be  helped  and  are 
willing  to  try.  It  was  not  my  Intention  to 
support  the  establishment  of  three  reforma- 
tories in  my  State.  There  have,  as  yet,  been 
no  major  Incidents  at  any  of  the  Montana 
camps. 

"  'I  do  not  like  admonishing  the  Job  Corps 
but  an  Incident  has  occurred  in  Montana 
which  Illustrates  my  cause  for  concern.  Some 
months  ago  a  juvenile  In  Billings  with  a 
most  unfortunate  background  was  selected 
for  the  Job  Corps.  However,  before  he  could 
be  transported  to  his  camp  In  the  Midwest, 
he  was  Involved  In  a  barroom  brawl  and  shot 
a  patron.  His  defense  was  Inunediately  taken 
over  by  the  Job  Corps  officials;  he  was  then 
taken  to  the  camp  and  returned  to  Billings, 
when  required  by  the  covuts.  He  was  given 
better  counseling,  care,  and  attention  than 
the  average  Individual.  Within  tbe  past 
week  or  so  he  escaped  from  camp  with  a  col- 
league, stole  a  car  and  in  Indiana  was  In- 
volved in  a  car  accident  taking  the  lives  of 
two  people  and  hospitalizing  others  In  criti- 
cal condition.  Including  himself. 

"  'I  am  well  aware  that  there  can  be  bad 
apples  In  every  program,  but  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  something  wrong.  Perhaps  It 
Is  a  matter  of  lack  of  know-how  and  in- 
efficiency on  the  part  of  the  administrative 
Job  Corps  personnel  Involved.  They  and 
those  enrolled  in  the  program  should  have 
been  more  selective  In  the  very  beginning. 
Certainly  a  man  with  a  criminal  charge 
against  him  should  be  kept  under  very  close 
surveillance.  Also  there  is  a  grave  question 
as  to  any  value  this  program  might  be  to  a 
person  of  this  nature.  The  Individual  in- 
volved was  given  treatment  and  protection 
above  and  beyond  that  allowed  the  average 
citizen,  only  to  have  It  thrown  back  at  us 
with  more  criminal  action. 

"  'I  do  not  like  speaking  In  this  vein,  but 
I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
a  more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps  men 
and  an  Insistence  upon  efficient  and  capable 
administrative  and  guidance  personnel.' 

"It  Is  time  Congress  lmf>06ed  some  sensible 
standards  on  Job  Corps  administration. 
Otir  opportunity  cnisade,  offered  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  war  on  poverty.  In 
the  form  of  HJl.  13378,  would  Impose  careful 
screening  and  enrollment  procedures." 

The  desire  of  OEO  for  dramatic  results 
could  well  cause  another  serious  problem 
at  the  expense  of  corpsmen.  As  tales  of  Job 
Corps  terror  rise,  enrollees  drop  out  and  new 
camps  open  at  rising  expense,  a  ciitlcal 
shortage  of  potential  enrollees  has  developed. 
How  has  OEO  responded  to  this  problem? 
They  have  launched  a  series  of  hasty  re- 
cruitment campaigns,  the  implications  of 
which  are  described  In  the  following  Re- 
publican poverty  memo : 
"[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 

19.  Apr.  26,  1966) 

"who   IB  THB  'WBONO-WAT  COBBIGAN*  AT  0X0? 

"The  Job  Corps  has  been  under  fire  for  its 
superficial  and  Inadequate  testing,  evalua- 
tion, and  screening  of  applicants.    It  Is  tbe 


convicUon  of  many  of  us  |hat,  at  an  average 
cost  in  excess  of  »0,120  p«r  enrollee,  assign- 
ment to  a  Job  Corps  camp  should  be  based 
upon  careful  professional  lavaluatlon 

"WhUe  constructive  crlt|es  have  been  urg- 
ing Job  Corps  officials  to  tighten  up  recruit- 
ment procedures.  Job  Cqsps  officials  have 
Uunched  a  series  of  new] and  experimental 
procedures  that  might  w^U  be  called  blind 
man's  buff. 

"All  of  the  recniltment  iknmlcks  have  the 
purpose  of  speeding  up  tha  processing  time 
and  funneling  applicants  into  Job  Corns 
camps  on  a  crash  basis.  One  experiment, 
desiped  to  enroll  roughly  3.700  applicants 
has  been  the  waiver  of  the  Medical  examina- 
tion of  applicants  between  April  14  and 
■wy  '• 

"As  one  recruitment  announcement  adver- 
tised, those  who  apply  prior  to  May  7  -wlU 
not  need  a  physical  examination  If  they  are 
in  good  health.'  How  does  OEO  Intend  to 
determine  an  appUcant's  ittealth  unless  he 
bus  been  examined  by  a  physician? 

"Other  recruitment  prdgrams  guarantee 
^  ^.Sf^P*  aPPllcantelrtll  be  sent  to  a 
camp  with  n  24  hours  after  signing  up,  3 
days  after  signing  up,  5  day$  afte?  signing  up 
or  10  days  after  signing  up.  Whither  t£ 
process  takes  24  hours  or  10  days  seems  to  be 
determined  by  the  area  of^  the  country  thi 
applicant  comes  from.  ' 

., '^^J'  ^®  *^***  high-powered  public  reta- 
tlons  devices  going  to  Improve  the  haphSl 
Kreenlng  procedures  that  have  caSs^lo 
many  problems  in  Job  Cotps  camps?  How 
«  Criminal  records  to  be  detemS^ed  l^d 
«alj^  for  proper  applicant  assignment? 

rbe^vr^'^r.°;~----sF^,^ 

^be^^mbly-une,  supenn^keraJSacTa? 
hJTlo^  Officials    earlier    indicated    they 

dlfrt  in  -  °^1  appucatloita,  are  gathering 
S  o?  ^7-"''°"^  **  taxpayers'  expense* 
^i^y^t  '**«»"  Kl^en  for  shelvlnV  the 
»mlc  book  approach  was  a  backloe  of  Job 
Corps  appucants.  with  a  backlog^f  aoiS 
cants,  OEO  launches  a  serii.  of  11^.^*?  «I 
T^rlr^^..  The^vert^q'^tl^n 


Of  the  day,  is,  'Who  Is  tie  "Wron^'^Wav 
Conlgan"  at  OEO?'  "       wrong  way 

"The  sputtering  Jofe  Corps 

i^T^**  ^^^^^  °'  "^«  ^asty  i*unchlng  of  the 
Jobs  Corps  programs  show  J  number  of  cen! 
ters  are  Shifting  management.  During  re- 
«nt  weeks,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opp^r^u- 
^n  ^^''^""f^i  "Ponsors  ^t  the  following 
wl.*    "?•»<=«»=     St.    Petersburg     (Pia.) 

Job  Corps  Center,  Edlnbwg,  Ind  •  and 
^P^Br^klnridge  Job  Co^^'ceS^  mT 

"In    St.    Petersburg,    Fla.,    the    Pinellas 

S.  f.^^  ''^*'°  "  "P''«*  -^^ly  31,  1966. 
X,  tr*°^  RepubUcan  poverty  memo 
oro^    the  sequence  of  events  leading  to 

E  t^"^"''  ^  abandon  I  Bt.  PetersbuJ 
When  the  current  contract  Expires: 

"IRepubUcan  Members  Poverty  Subcommlt- 
2^y5?l96"r''    ^^"^y  '**'«°°    No.    26, 

"»OCKING    CHAIB    VERSUS    ROcic    AND    ROLL    OB 
COMMPNTTT      RELATION     ATkocTriES     IN     ST 

™n»sBTmc,  FLA.  I  • 

til^  ^\  requirement  In  sticcessf  ul  opera- 
aon  of  a  Job  Corps  center  is  gpod  community 
««lons^  In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Job 
^Officials  have  acted  dut  a  teitbook 
''Won  Of  how  not  to  promote  good  commu- 
W^relaUons.     In  April  1968  they  opened  a 

««atlngton  in  a  quiet  area  surrounded  by 
NMdenUal  dwellings  for  retlr^  people.    The 


rentol  of  the  Hotel  Himtlngton  for  18 
months  totaled  more  than  Its  appraised 
value.  Community  resistance  and  resent- 
ment were  overwhelming.  At  the  time,  an 
OEO  spokesman,  referring  to  Women's  Job 
Corps  centers,  said,  'The  St.  Petersburg 
Center  Is  the  first.  If  any  mistakes  have 
been  made,  the  responsibility  Is  mine  and  I 
will  learn  from  them.' 

"After  1  year,  OEO  had  graduated  42  en- 
roUees  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Center  at  a 
cost  of  $1,646,601,  averaging  »39,205  per  grad- 
uate. The  monthly  cost  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg faculties  is  by  far  the  highest  of  any 
Women's  Job  Corps  Center  In  the  country. 

"Training  and  classroom  faculties  were 
spread  over  four  separate  locations  In  St 
Petersburg,  and  the  Pinellas  County  School 
Board,  the  Center's  sponsor,  has  been  locked 
in  continuous  struggle  and  controversy  with 
OEO.  causing  them  now  to  terminate  their 
contract. 

"Having  blundered  so  disastrously  In  their 
selection  of  the  Huntington  site  and  In  pro- 
moting good  community  relations  In  this  first 
Job  Corps  operation.  OEO  has  now  demon- 
strated their  "new  look"  In  community  rela- 
tions and  demonstrated  how  they  have 
learned  from  past  mistakes.  On  May  4,  with 
great  gusto,  OEO  announced  the  Center  wUl 
be  moved  to  the  old  luxury  Soreno  Hotel  un- 
der a  14-month  contract  for  W.l  mUUon 
Amazed  local  officials  lost  no  time  In  react- 
ing. On  May  10.  the  St.  Petersburg  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  precluding  the 
use  of  the  Soreno  Hotel  for  a  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter. On  May  11,  the  school  board  refused  to 
extend  the  current  contract  for  use  of  school 
facilities.  Protests  rose  from  every  comer, 
including  community  businessmen  and  plan- 
ners who  found  the  Job  Corps  locaOon  In  di- 
rect contradiction  of  redevelopment  and  re- 
habiUtatlon  plans  for  that  area  of  the  city 
The  Governor  has  Indicated  he  wlU  try  to 
veto  the  project." 

It  would  appear  that  Job  Corps  officials 
have  leaped  from  the  frying  pan  Into  the  fire 
and  they  owe  Congress  and  the  people  of  St' 
Petersburg  some  explanations: 

"(1)  Did  any  community  officials  agree  to 
the  Soreno  Hotel  location  before  It  was  an- 
nounced? 

"(2)  Could  the  dreamers  at  OEO  come  up 
with  any  locaUon  that  would  cause  more 
community  disruption  In  St.  Petersburg? 

"(3)  What  possible  basis  did  they  have  for 
selecting  a  community  lUce  St.  Petersburg  for 
a  Job  Corps  site  in  the  first  place? 

"(4)  What  accounts  for  the  apparent  obses- 
sion at  OBO  to  rejuvenate  old  hotels  In  un- 
suitable locations? 

"(6)  Under  present  poUcles  can  they  hold 
out  any  hope  to  the  American  taxpayers 
that  they  wlU  ever  get  their  cost  per  Job 
Corps  graduate  down  to  as  low  as  $20  000 
without  counting  dropouts  as  graduates'? 

"We  are  particularly  affronted  by  Job  Corps 
bungling  because  of  our  longtime  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Job  Corps  approach.  Three  years 
before  the  war  on  poverty,  we  proposed  ex- 
perimental skiU  centers  for  young  people 
who  need  to  be  liberated  from  their  immedi- 
ate environment  in  order  to  respond  to  edu- 
cational training.  The  EducaUon  and  Labor 
Committee  this  week  has  rejected  siun- 
marily  a  whole  series  of  Republican  amend- 
ments to  tighten  up  Job  Corps  procedures 
and  to  counter  the  mass  production  psy- 
chology that  still  seems  to  prevail  at  OEO. 

"Our  100-page  'Opportimlty  Crusade,"  as  a 
complete  subsUtute  for  the  poverty  war 
would  require  proper  planning,  consultation 
with  local  officials,  and  sensible  economic 
management.  It  would  direct  Job  Corps  offi- 
cials by  specific  provision  of  law  to  'stlmtUate 
formation  of  Indigenous  community  activity 
in  areas  surrounding  Job  Corps  centers  to 
provide  a  friendly  and  adequate  reception  ot 
enroUees  In  community  life.'  " 
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When  OBO  announced  the  change  of  spon- 
sor on  May  4.  1966,  a  spokesman  stated  the 
Pinellas  County  School  Board  decided  not  to 
seek  renewal  of  its  contract  because  of  the 
administrative  burden.  On  May  13,  1966 
Sargent  Shriver,  OEO's  Director,  announced 
the  Job  Corps  was  being  removed  from  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla..  because  of  the  hostUlty 
shown  to  the  Job  Corps  Center  and  the 
enroUees. 

At  Camp  Atterbury.  Ind..  OEO  has  decided 
not  to  renew  the  Job  Corps  contract  with 
Midwest  Education  Foundation,  Inc.  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  Co.  was  scheduled  to  take 
over  the  opera Uon  on  June  1,  1966.  Critics 
of  the  Atterbury  program  termed  it  a  "sad 
sad  failure." 

On  March  10.  1966,  OBO  announced  the 
Breckinridge  (Ky.),  Job  Corps  Center  would 
be  run  by  General  Precision  Equipment  Inc 
A  spokesman  for  OEO  said  the  contract  would 
not  be  renewed  because  the  Center  operation 
was  too  much  of  an  administrative  burden 
for  Southern  Illinois  University. 

On  March  8,  1968.  at  the  hearings  before 
the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on 
Poverty,  Sargent  Shriver,  OEO's  Director 
testified  steps  had  been  imdertaken  to  change 
the  contractor  at  Breckinridge.  He  acknowl- 
edged there  were  624  corpsmen,  although  the 
contract  called  for  2,000,  and  569  staff  mem- 
bers In  the  Center.  It  Is  difficult  to  explain 
a  Bltviatlon  lUce  Breckinridge  when  thousands 
of  applicants  are  waiting  to  fiu  Job  Corns 
slots.  *^ 

It  U  ^parent  the  Job  Corps  program  U 
floundering.  It  Is  the  Republican  view  that 
OEO  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate its  ablUty  to  administer  a  productive 
worthwhile  Job  Corpe.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
minority,  OEO  has  failed  more  noticeably  in 
this  area  than  In  any  other  single  anUpovertv 
program.  ' 

WORK  TRAINING? 

Republicans  recognize  the  vast  potential 
of  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  to 
deal  with  the  acute,  widespread  problem  of 
school  dropouts  and  the  tremendous  vraste 
of  manpower  resulting  from  the  Idleness  of 
large  numbers  of  o\ir  youths. 

A  soundly  conceived,  properly  administered 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  would  do  much 
to  alleviate  the  problem  of  training  youths 
for  meaningfvU  employment  and  prepare 
them  for  productive  futures.  To  date,  there 
U  UtUe  evidence  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  has  accomplished  these  ob- 
jectives. On  the  contrary,  newspaper  ac- 
counts report  endless  examples  of  dishonesty 
kickbacks.  poUtlcal  patronage,  enrollment  of 
fictitious  persons,  displacement  of  the  elderly 
by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees.  and 
gross  disregard  of  eUglbUlty  standards. 

It  Is  a  conunon  complaint  of  enroUees  that 
their  "training"  consists  of  streetsweeplng 
picking  up  park  litter,  leaf  raking  and  other 
forms  of  meaningless  employment.  The  faU- 
ure  of  this  "work  training"  program,  as  it  was 
originally  designated,  and  since  forgotten 
is  pointed  up  by  the  complaint  of  one  young 
corpsman:  "When  the  money  Is  spent  and 
the  program  is  ended  well  be  right  back 
where  we  were  before  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps."  ""'"uua 

We  feel  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  has  faUed  to  accompUsh  its 
objective  of  providing  useful  work  experience 
and  enabling  Impoverished  to  resume  their 
education  for  the  foUowlng  reasons: 

1.  The  faUvire  of  OBO  to  communicate 
with  local  sponsors  In  regard  to  eUglblUty 
standards  and  criteria  resulted  in  substantial 
numbers  of  Ineligible  enroUees  In  the  pro- 
gram thus  depriving  the  very  needy  and 
hard-core  poor  of  participation. 

2.  A  lack  of  aUentlon  to  administration 
and  Inspection  of  jaxjgrams  has  permitted 
oorruptlon.  scandals,  and  abuses  to  occur. 
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8.  minre  to  Include  prlvKto  Indiutry  In 
tbfl  profrun  bas  Mverely  limited  the  occupa- 
tions STallable  and  hae  pirovlded  little  op- 
portunity to  train  youtha  In  sldUa  required 
for  productive  and  permanent  joba. 

The  following  are  some  nationwide  Ulus- 
tratlona  of  what  has  happened  In  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Oorpa  program: 

Chloago,  tU. 
"[Ftom  Republican  Members,  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Bepubllcan  Poverty  Uemo,  No. 
1.  Tuesday,  Mar.  15,  I960) 

"Hearings  are  now  underway  on  the  pov- 
erty program. 

"Last  week.  Mr.  Shriver  testified  rather 
superficially  on  a  variety  of  Issues.  Among 
other  things,  in  his  prepared  testimony,  he 
made  the  incredible  statement  that,  'Since 
last  sxmuner  fewer  than  SO  Uoellglbles  have 
been  dtscovered  in  the  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps.'  The  very  next  day.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
contradicted  Mr.  Shriver  by  admitting  that 
at  least  5,000  to  6.000  enroUees  In  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  have  been  found  ineli- 
gible and  dropped  since  last  stunmer;  1,700 
were  dropped  in  Chicago  alone  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  Now  they  are  saying  that  tbeee  are 
welfare  cases,  bcirely  exceeding  the  strict  pov- 
erty standards.  Well,  a  quick  spot  check  of 
widely  dispersed  records  In  Chicago  gives 
quite  a  different  picture.  Although  arbitrary 
handling  of  the  hearings  prevented  me  from 
questioning  Mr.  Shriver  on  these,  here  are 
some  samples.  I  have  removed  the  names 
of  the  enroUees  to  spare  them  embcurass- 
ment;  howevw,  they  are  available  to  ofllcials 
who  may  be  interested: 

"Male  enrollee — 17,  family  of  four,  father 
head  of  household.  Income  •11,000  a  year. 

"Male  enroUee— 19,  famUy  of  five,  father 
head  of  household.  Income  $10,300  a  year. 

"Female  enroUee— 19.  family  of  two 
(housewife  with  no  children),  husband  head 
Of  hous^old.  income  •6,000-plus  a  year. 

"Female  enroUee — 18,  famUy  at  three  (an 
only  child),  father  and  mother  both  work, 
earn  Jointly  9150  per  week. 

"Female  enroUee— 20.  famUy  of  three  (an 
only  chUd),  father  head  of  household,  in- 
come 17,600  a  year. 

"Male  enroUee— 17,  famUy  <rf  six,  father 
head  o<  household.  Income  $7,000-pl\is  a 
year. 

"Male  enroUee— 19,  famUy  of  five,  grand- 
father head  of  household.  Income  97,000- 
plus  a  year. 

"Male  enroUee — 18.  famUy  of  sU,  father 
and  mother  both  work,  earn  Jointly  $600  a 
month. 

"Male  enrollee — 20,  family  of  five,  father 
head  of  household.  Income  $6,400  a  year. 

"This  la  the  program  supposed  to  help 
poor  youngsters  who  are  school  dropouts  or 
Ukely  dropouts  for  reasons  of  povertj-.  Ob- 
viously, a  full  investigation  would  reveal 
many  times  more  than  Mr.  Shrlver's  50  In- 
ellglbles  In  Chicago  alone.  And  no  wonder. 
Last  November  the  pubUc  reUtlons  repre- 
sentative for  the  Chicago  poverty  program 
stated,  'We  dc«xt  know  what  the  fitmUles 
of  kids  make.  No  straight  fiat  figure  on 
^^lat  an  appUcant  family  should  make  has 
been  set.  We  have  no  statistics  on  Incomes 
of  the  famUles  of  the  kids  In  the  Corps.  We 
assume  that,  when  we  receive  a  name  from 
the  nilnola  State  Employment  Service,  the 
candidate  named  Is  qualified.' 

"At  that  time,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  program  was  quoted  as  foUows:  "It 
la  absolutely  correct  that,  untu  today,  no 
means  test  was  given  in  recruiting.' 

"Almost  one-quarter  of  the  total  enroUees 
in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  Chicago  had 
to  be  droi^>ed  because  they  exceeded  the  In- 
come requirement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
poverty  director  In  Chicago  admits  that  there 
are  at  least  36,000,  and  others  estimate  up 
to  60,000.  young  people  between  the  ages  of 


16  and  22  in  Chicago  who  fuUy  meet  the 
poverty  standards  for  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  but  weren't  given  a  chance. 

"These  are  not  Isolated  cases:  they  prevaU 
aU  over  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  1,700 
dropped  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Jack  Howard,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps,  ad- 
mitted that  about  2,000  in  New  York  City 
and  at  least  1,000  in  Los  Angelee  were  in- 
eUgible.  That  is  close  to  5,000  inellgibles 
from  S  cities  alone. 

"In  the  next  few  days,  we  wUl  discuss  other 
serious  violations  in  the  poverty  program  In 
Chicago.  In  the  meanwhUe,  let  me  empha- 
size that  the  Qule-Ooodell  opportimlty 
crusade  would  correct  these  deficiencies  and 
put  50.000  youngsters  Into  productive  Jobs  in 
private  enterprise  through  a  new  Industry 
Touth  Corps." 

Boston.  Maaa. 

In  November  1966.  the  Boston  (BCass.) 
Traveler  discovered  and  exposed  thefts,  em- 
ployment of  IneUglblcs  and  other  IrregvUari- 
ties  in  Boston's  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 
projects.  The  thefts  perpetrated  by  falsified 
payrolls  and  forged  checks  were  In  the  sum- 
mer work  program  for  Boston's  youths.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Boston  Traveler,  November 
SO,  1966,  additional  payroll  thefts  of  $3,000 
were  uncovered  along  with  fresh  evidence 
that  city  haU  henchmen  were  picking  off 
plum  Jobs  in  the  program. 

On  December  3,  1966,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  the  Labor  Department  was  holding 
up  $1.5  million  in  a  pending  renewal  grant 
to  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  In  Boston. 

On  November  29,  1966,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. Action  for  Boston  Community  Develop- 
ment, Inc.,  the  community  action  agency 
which  ran  Boston's  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  program,  accepted  the  resignation  of 
the  president,  Charles  I.  Schottland. 

On  December  29,  1965,  the  Boston  Herald 
reported  Joseph  8.  Slavet.  executive  director, 
ABCD,  resigned  and  Arnold  L.  Schuchter, 
deputy  director,  was  fired  by  unanimous  vote 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  March  1966,  Mr.  Schuchter  advised  an 
investigator  of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on 
the  War  on  Poverty  that  he  was  working  for 
the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity  on  a 
consultant  basis. 

The  March  3.  1066.  edition  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  American  reported  the  FBI, 
OEO,  and  the  J3S.  Labor  Deaprtment  were 
Investigating  new  evidence  of  financial 
Irregularities  involving  youths  employed  In 
ABCD's  summer  programs.  It  was  reported 
an  ABCD  official  admitted  the  agency  had 
been  unable  to  locate  some  200  youths  listed 
as  employees  and  for  whom  W-3  Income  tax 
forms  had  been  Issued.  Some  youths  had 
complained  they  received  W-2  forms  show- 
ing more  income  them  they  actuaUy  recelvM. 

By  letter  dated  May  16,  1966,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, advised  Congressman  CHAaues  E. 
OoooEix  the  FBI  had  completed  an  Investi- 
gation of  allegations  of  payroU  Irregularities 
in  connection  with  ABCD's  program  and 
that  prosecutive  action  with  regard  to  six 
potential  subjects,  five  employees  and  one 
enroUee  of  the  program.  Is  presently  under 
consideration  by  the  U.S.  attorney,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  June  1966, 20  youths  who  made  a  weekly 
salary  of  $31.25  participating  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  project  were  forced  to 
"kick  back"  $26  each  from  their  salarlea  for 
the  hiring  of  an  imauthorlzed  supervisor. 
One  mother  said  her  16-year-old  son  came 
home  almost  In  tears  becaiise  the  supervisor 
had  been  worrying  Mm  about  the  money. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
In  AprU  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Instituted  an  inveatlgatloa 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 


CD  the  basis  of  complaints  from  three  en- 
roUees who  complained  they  never  received 
and  hadn't  earned  five  checks  issued  In  their 
names  for  a  total  of  $460. 

Rhode  Island 

Irregularities  In  eight  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects  In  Rhode  Island  were  dis- 
closed In  the  fall  of  1966. 

In  Cranston,  43  of  248  enroUees  were  In- 
eligible; in  Newport,  47  inellgibles  of  370; 
in  North  Providence,  47  of  80;  in  Jamestown, 
36  of  75;  In  Johnston,  39  of  91;  in  Central 
Falls,  62  inellgibles;  in  BurrvlUe  the  pro- 
gram was  suspended  because  of  "poor  ad- 
ministrative practices";  and  in  Warwick, 
personnel  allegedly  working  fuU  time  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  CoriM  continued  in 
their  mimlclpal  Jobs — the  salaries  for  those 
Jobs  were  then  paid  from  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  funds. 

Providence,  RJ.,  newspapers  reported  the 
foUowlng: 

In  the  Jamestown  project  the  average  In- 
come of  the  famUles  of  enroUees  was  (6,000 
to  $7,000  and  seven  enroUees  were  paid  to 
give  sailing  lessons. 

In  the  Johnston  program  10  of  the  youths 
were  coUege  students  and  the  parents  of  73 
owned  at  least  68  homes  and  113  motor 
vehicles. 

In  the  Cranston  program,  3  parents  wen 
making  over  $9,600  a  year  and  10  parents 
were  in  the  $6,300-$e,300  range.  Some  ot 
the  city  councllmen  were  aUowed  from  5  to 
10  referrals  each. 

In  the  Newport-Mlddletown  program,  eight 
were  students  in  coUege  and  the  director  of 
the  program,  at  $8,000  a  year,  was  the  mayor 
of  the  city. 

Kansas  City.  Kans. 

In  October  1965,  wide-scale  discrepancies 
in  the  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  resulted  in  the  city  re- 
funding $7,122.27. 

The  Kansas  City  Times.  October  29,  1965, 
reported  the  Investigation  was  precipitated 
by  Noel  Newsom,  a  discharged  assistant  coun- 
selor, who  charged  that  politics  was  respon- 
sible for  the  hiring  of  many  youths. 

More  than  70  youths  in  the  program  came 
from  famlUes  whose  income  was  higher  than 
the  criterion  for  the  poverty  program. 

According  to  Charles  W.  Peaslnger,  Jr., 
OEO  Investigator,  among  those  given  Jobs  In 
the  program  were  a  youth  who  drove  a  1965 
Thunderblrd  to  classes  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  a  girl  whose  father  owned  both  a 
service  station  and  a  liquor  store,  and  the 
stepson  of  Joseph  O.  Polgner,  chairman  of 
the  Wyandotte  County  Democratic  Party. 

NeiD  York.  N.Y. 
In  November  1965,  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  directive  ordering  that  Federal  low- 
income  eUglbUlty  standards  be  observed 
caused  New  York  City  to  drop  about  2.000  of 
6,000  youths  from  its  program. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
In    January     1966,    approximately    2,000 
youths   were   removed    from    Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  Jobs  because  they  did  not  meet 
the  Federal  Income  criteria. 

Pasadena,  Tex. 

On  AprU  26,  1966,  the  Houston  Post  re- 
ported the  city  of  Pasadena,  Tex.,  sponsored 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  for  80 
boys  and  10  girls  was  "one  of  the  worst 
fiascoes  in  the  history  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  In  Texas." 

The  Pasadena  project  was  not  started  until 
July  30,  13  days  after  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  published  the  poverty  level 
standards. 

"We  had  no  definite  guidelines  from  tbe 
Federal  Government  as  to  who  should  be 
enrolled,"  the  Houston  Poet  quoted  Mayor 
Doyal. 

"We  didn't  understand  the  Touth  Corps  to 
be  strictly  a  poor-folks  program,"  said  the 
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chairman  of  the  selectlto  conunittee.  "Our 
determination  of  who  should  be  picked  first 
was  not  strictly  on  the  basis  of  poverty.  We 
felt  there  could  be  klxids  of  poverty  other 
than  material  poverty,  that  perhaps  some 
needed  Jobs  for  spiritual  or  other  reasons." 

In  many  cases,  the  coifpsmen's  parents  said 
their  children's  participation  was  not  because 
of  economic  need.  Most  parents  said  they 
did  not  imderstand  the  program  was  for  help- 
ing only  the  poor. 

One  17-year-old  was  the  eon  of  working 
parents,  his  mother  a  city  of  Pasadena  secre- 
tary and  his  father  ah  operator  for  a  big 
chemical  company,  both  working.  The 
mother  was  Mayor  Doyal's  secretary  for  about 
a  month  soon  after  he  took  office  In  May 
1965.  but  she  said  she  pulled  no  strings  to 
get  her  son  in  the  corps. 

The  Houston  Poet  reported  John  Ray  Har- 
rison, director  of  the  Touth  Corps  project, 
and  a  member  of  the  T^xas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  a  former  l$w  partner  of  Mayor 
Doyal.  Doyal  said  he  hired  Harrison  as 
dlrectOT,  at  $180  a  wee|:  paid  from  Federal 
funds,  because  he  could  find  nobody  else 
appropriate  for  the  Job  |it  that  time.  Harri- 
son Is  a  former  youth  coimselor  for  the  Pasa- 
dena police  and  schools.  He  resigned  as 
Touth  Corps  director  Steptember  25,  before 
tbe  program  ended. 

Harrison  "did  us  a  fnvor"  in  taking  the 
Job,  Doyal  said.  | 

How  much  of  a  favor  was  not  fuUy  ap- 
parent untu  after  the  Post  reporter  began 
checking  into  the  project  on  February  3. 

Baker  said  that  about  February  8,  Har- 
rison brought  back  the  W-2  tax  withhold- 
ing form  he  had  recelvetl  from  the  city  and 
asked  that  the  city  stop  payment  on  the 
checks  totaUng  $1,652.34  (after  taxes)  he 
had  received  back  at  the  time  of  his  Touth 
Corps  service. 

Harrison,  now  a  candidate  for  the  State 
senate,  later  said  he  had  never  intended  to 
cash  the  checks  "because  I  didn't  want  to 
get  myself  In  a  political  box." 

It  Just  so  happened  that  he  asked  the  city 
to  stop  payment  on  Ithem  In  February, 
months  after  he  received!  them,  "because  that 
was  Just  when  the  W-2  ftrms  came  out,  and 
I  wasn't  going  to  pay  uxes  on  them,"  he 
said. 

La  Grang$J,  Tex. 

The  April  26,  1966,  edition  of  the  Houston, 
Tex.,  Post  reported  71  of  X86  enroUees  In  the 
La  Grange,  Tex.,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project  In  November  1966,  because  their  fam- 
ily Income  exceeded  the  famUy  Income 
standards. 

Bellevue,  'Kebr. 

The  October  29,  1965^  edition  of  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Register  contained  details  of 
the  cancellation  of  the  BTeighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project  in  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  after  in- 
vestigators reported  90  percent  of  the  youths 
enrolled  were  not  from  Idw-Income  famlUes. 

It  was  reported  that.  In  an  interview,  the 
Touth  Corpe  investigator  said  that  only  10 
of  163  youths  in  the  program  came  from 
families  with  less  than  IM.OOO  a  year  income. 
He  said  83  of  the  youths  reported  their 
famUles  earned  In  excess  of  $6,000  a  year  and 
It  was  obvlotis  that  many  of  the  youths  were 
from  families  with  mote  than  $10,000  In- 
c«ne.  He  said  the  parents  Included  several 
Air  Force  colonels  and  engineers. 

The  Bellevue  project  started  in  March  1965 
Mid  was  canceled  In  May 'of  that  year,  offlclals 
said.  ' 

Wilmington,  Del. 

In  the  siunmer  of  19$B,  the  WUmlngton 
News-Journal  Investigated  the  WUmlngton, 
Del.,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  looject  and 
•llscovered  that: 

At  least  18  boys  in  Ithe  c(H>ps — about  a 
Mth  of  the  total — were  close  relatives  of 
employees  on  the  pubUq  nayroU  or  Oovem- 
fflent  officials. 
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At  least  15  of  those  are  relatives  of  WU- 
mlngton city  employees  or  officials. 

Other  enroUees  among  the  89  youtha  re- 
sided in  tbe  BO-caUed  "better"  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

In  December  1965,  investigators  of  the 
Subconomlttee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  re- 
ported four  elderly  charwomen  had  been  dis- 
placed by  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  youths 
at  the  Cambria  County  War  Memorial, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  during  the  period  June  to 
November  1966.  One  of  the  elderly  ladies 
was  the  sole  support  of  her  famUy  which 
Included  a  31-year-oId  retarded  chUd. 
CorJinwZIc,  lU. 

On  October  32,  1965,  Hon.  Paui.  PxNDurr, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
referred  to  the  October  12  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  f  oUows : 

"PoLzncAL  Imprint  on  Youth  Cokps 
"(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

"Carunville,  III. — When  Sargent  Shrlver's 
antlpoverty  program  descended  on  southern 
Illinois  one  Friday  afternoon,  certain  towns- 
folk in  Macoupin  County  could  hardly  con- 
tain their  Joy.  'I  thought  it  was  too  good 
to  be  true  for  a  thing  Uke  that  Just  to  drop 
in  on  xis,'  recalls  Walter  Vesper,  a  Democratic 
ward  leader  who  makes  his  living  checking 
eggs  and  produce  for  the  State  department  of 
agriculture. 

"In  Staunton,  Mr.  Vesper  and  several  more 
Democratic  coUeagues  unhesitatingly  en- 
listed as  local  lieutenants  in  the  national 
antlpoverty  crusade.  With  an  efficiency  that 
blg-clty  machines  might  envy,  the  smaU- 
town  politicians  worked  the  phones  that 
weekend.  By  9  o'clock  Monday  morning 
more  than  a  score  of  young  men  and  women 
aged  16  to  21  were  Uned  up  outside  the  city 
clerk's  office  and  by  late  afternoon  close  to 
40  had  signed  up  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

"  'Not  one  Republican  family  around  here 
knew  anything  about  it  until  after  the  kids 
were  enrolled,'  says  Roy  France,  former 
mayor  and  voluntary  supervisor  of  the  Staun- 
ton NYC  project,  who  later  quit  in  disgust. 
'I'd  say  probably  not  more  than  five  kids 
were  really  poor.  While  the  wealthy  kids 
were  working,  many  who  didn't  have  decent 
clothes  to  go  to  town  in  came  to  me  crying. 
It  was  a  rotten,  corrupt  poUtlcal  deal.' 

"Here  at  the  county  seat,  the  Joy  gen- 
erated by  the  NTC  matched  the  cheers  It  re- 
ceived in  Staunton.  Skipping  church  on 
Sunday,  CarllnvlUe's  five  Democratic  pre- 
cinct leaders  gathered  around  the  councU 
table  in  city  hall  to  deliberate.  In  meetings 
convened  for  10  am.,  2  pjn.,  5:30  p.m.,  and 
8  pjn.,  the  leaders  Uned  up  enroUees.  'By 
Sunday  night  we  had  27  boys  and  10  girls,' 
Mayor  Howard  Heinz  recalls. 

"Lanky  Mayor  Heinz,  a  furniture  dealer, 
hadn't  even  been  aware  that  Metcoupin 
County  wo\Ud  particli>ate  in  the  Touth  Corps 
part  of  the  poverty  program  until  an  emis- 
sary appeared  in  his  store  at  5  pjn.  the  pre- 
vioiis  Friday  to  teU  him.  Tt  was  a  purely 
Federal  expenditure  going  down  the  hatch 
anyway,  so  I  took  it,'  the  mayor  explains. 

"  "The  kids  were  supposed  to  start  work 
Monday  morning.  I  asked,  "How  can  we  or- 
ganize this  thing  so  fast?"  and  this  fellow 
said  not  to  worry.  That  had  been  taken  care 
of,  he  told  me.'  Next  day  CarllnvlUe's  Demo- 
cratic chief  caUed  to  suggest  the  Sunday 
meetings. 

"GUIDKLZNKS  NOT  CONSULTED 

"But  though  CarllnvlUe's  Democrats  or- 
ganized the  Corps  without  help  from  county 
or  State  welfare  agencies  (tbe  county  pubUc 
aid  director  wasnt  even  asked  to  provide  a 
list  of  potential  enroUees)  and  without  con- 
sulting Washington's  selection  guldeUnes, 
the  youth  i^oject  roUed  along  fairly  weU  for 
a  time. 


"The  youngsters  helped  stack  books  at  the 
Uteary,  supervised  chUdren  in  the  park, 
cleaned  up  parts  of  the  city  cemt  :ery,  puUed 
grass  from  sidewalk  cracks,  and  cut  away 
\uiderbrush  near  the  lake.  They  were  paid 
$40  for  a  32 -hour  week. 

"Some  probl«ns  did  crop  up.  One  boy 
who  terrorized  other  brush  cutters  with  a 
machete-like  knife  had  to  be  removed  for 
psychiatric  examination.  John  Dun,  veteran 
Democratic  leader  of  the  third  ward,  tried  to 
fire  a  second  boy  whoee  parents  ba  beUeved 
might  be  RepubUcans. 

"Nonetheless,  many  townsfolk  say  that,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  Waahlngton's  goal  of 
providing  usefiU  work  experience  for  needy 
kids  was  met.  NaturaUy  Democratic  poUti- 
cians  lead  what  chorus  of  praise  is  heard  for 
the  Corps'  accomplishments. 

"  These  kids  did  things  that  have  never 
been  done  in  this  town  before,'  asserts  Robert 
(Sonny)  Albertine,  one  of  the  five  precinct 
leaders  who  attended  the  Sunday  selection 
sessions.  Mr.  Albertine,  who  draws  $748 
monthly  as  chief  pliunber  at  the  statehouse 
in  Springfield,  a  poet  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  secretary  of  state,  particularly 
resents  complalnte  that  his  17-year-old  step- 
son was  among  the  youths  who  found  work 
in  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps. 

"  'He  comes  from  a  broken  home,  don't 
he?'  Sonny  demands.  'Believe  me.  that  kid 
came  home  from  work  with  blisters  on  his 
hands.  Anyway,  to  the  victors  goes  the 
spoils,  you  know  what  I  mean?' 

"A  VOLLKT  or  PSOTK8T  LETTERS 

"The  appearance  of  the  stepson's  name  on 
the  list  of  recruits  published  by  one  of  the 
town's  two  weekly  nevrspapers  was  sunong  the 
events  that  Inflamed  the  critics.  Others 
wondered  how  a  girl  member  of  the  Corpe 
could  aff(M:d  to  drive  to  her  playground  su- 
pervisor Job  In  a  sporty  red  convertible  (a 
gift  from  her  grandfather) .  Charles  F.  Wolf, 
a  bacteriologist,  beg;an  flrtng  off  a  volley  of 
protest  letters  to  Washington;  there,  the  La- 
bor Department  operates  the  NTC  under 
Sargent  Shrlver's  generalship. 

"Mr.  Wolf's  complaints  drew  a  rather 
prompt  response.  Sargent  Shrlver's  head- 
quarters dispatched  an  Inspector,  and  within 
a  few  days  83  corpsmen  in  the  county  were 
dropped  as  IneUglble.  But  that  stlU  left 
Macoupin  holding  186  of  the  900  Jobs  filled 
in  all  nUnols  beyond  Chicago.  'We  dldnt 
fool  around  down  here,'  brags  County  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Edgar  Fuess,  recalling  that  of 
the  first  600  Jobs,  Macoupin  hogged  half. 
Mr.  Fuess  is  on  the  State  payroU  as  a  truck 
weight  checker. 

"Spokesmen  for  the  Illinois  Farmers  Union, 
the  statewide  project  sponsor,  say  politics  in- 
filtrated the  Touth  Corps  as  a  byproduct  of 
well-intentioned  haste  to  get  It  going.  The 
thing  did  get  away  from  tis,'  concedes  Ray 
Watson,  Farmers  Union  president.  "But  as 
soon  as  we  found  something  wrong  we  got 
cracking.' 

"Critics,  however,  pointing  to  the  Farm- 
ers Union's  close  ties  with  nUnols  Democrats, 
question  the  wisdom  of  delegating  responsi- 
bUlty  for  any  part  of  the  antlpoverty  program 
to  organizations  which  are  necessarily  in- 
volved In  local  or  State  poUtlcs. 

"Democratic  Boss  Fuess,  for  example,  Ls  a 
Farmers  Union  member.  He  readily  concedes 
that  the  group's  county  president  asked  him 
to  help  organize  the  Touth  Corps.  'NaturaUy 
I  helped  all  I  could.' 

"Right  now  the  local  Democrats  are  waiting 
hopefully  for  more  Federal  money  to  finance 
a  foUowup  project  of  part-time  work  for 
youngsters  who  otherwise  couldn't  stay  In 
school.  Few  poUticoe  who  greeted  the  Touth 
Corps  with  signup  pencils  poised  seem 
chastened. 

"  "There  was  only  one  mistake  in  the  whcde 
business,'  concludes  CarllnvlUe's  Soimy  Al- 
bertine, 'that  was  when  Washington  paid 
attention  to  a  bunch  of  gripers.'  " 
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"coKmnttTT  ACTION — A  KOKSTOwir  noRT"  council  In  Oakland,  CalU.,  elected  from  im-  In  Newark,  N,J.,  tbe  executive  director  of 

Republicans  ylew  the  community   action  proverlslied  areas  of  the  city,  walked  out  on  the  United  Community  Corp.,  although  not 

program  as  the  most  confused,  mismanaged,      ^^  council.     They  charged  that  the  Oakland  a  resident  of  New  Jersey  (resides  In  New  York 

and  ineffective  effort  of  the  entire  war-on-  program  neither  represented  nor  served  the  City) ,  receives  $24,000  a  year.    This  clrcum- 

poverty  program.     An  early  pamphlet  pub-     Poor  m  Oakland.    They  wired  the  Director  of  stance   has   been   of  much   concern  to  the 

llshed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  *^*  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  calling  mayor   of   Newark   whose   annual  salary  is 

entitled  "Oommimlty  Action — A  Hometown  ^o'  f^  Investigation  and  threatened  to  set  up  $25,000.   and   members   of   the  city  council 

Plght,"    turned   out   to    be   Ironically   true.     *  f'''*!  Independent  antipoverty  program.  whose  salaries  are  less  than  the  executive 

During  the  year  of  1965.  connmunity  action         Why  does  OEO  Insist  on  formulas  of  repre-  director's. 

programs    across    the    country   were    bogged  sentation  for  community  action  programs  in  The  executive  director.  Action  for  Boston 

down  In  a  variety  of  perplexing  situations,  some  cities  and  let  other  cities  like  Oakland  Community  Development   (ABCD),  received 

Including  problems  of  composition  of  boards  ^^<^  Chicago  blatantly  dodge  compliance?  $27,500  a  year  while  running  a  program  which 

of  directors,  power  structure  versus  the  poor,         ^^'  the  past  2  years.  Republicans  on  the  late  In  1965  was  the  subject  of  nationwide 

lack  of  involvement  of  the  poor  at  all  levels,     »<*  boc  Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty  publicity  alleging  political  corruption,  misuse 

fiscal  irresponsibility  and  chicanery,  and  gen-  !»»'•  offered  amendments  to  the  Economic  of  funds,  fiscal  irresponsibility  and  ineligible 

erally  clogged  communlcaUon  Unea  between  Opportunity  Act  which  would  assure  ade-  partlcipaUon    In    the    Neighborhood   Youth 

OEO  and  the  various  c<Mnmunlty  action  pro-  quate  representation  of  the  poor  on  local  Corps.    The  executive  director  of  the  Boston, 

grams.  c(Mnmunlty   action   boards.    The  vital   ele-  Mass.,  program  resigned  under  fire  on  De- 

Very  early  In  the  program,  It  was  apparent  ment  In  converting  the  antipoverty  program  cember  29, 1966. 

to  all  that  the  first  beneficiaries  of  the  war  Into  something  different  than  another  tired.  In  the  Stete  of  West  Virginia,  the  heart 

on  poverty  were  to  be  those  serving  in  the  welfare-dole   approach   U  genuine   Involve-  ot  Appalachla  where  poverty  abounds,  tax- 

upper    echelons   of    the   community   action  menX  of  the  poor.    The  poor  In  urban  areas  payers  and  poor  aUke  complain  antipoverty 

staffs.    Social   workers,   schoolteachers,   wel-  "e  restless  and  angry.    As  the  great  expecta-  salaries   are    excessive.     The   West   Virginia 

fare   administrators,   and  poUUcal   favorites  tlons  of  the   ballyhooed   Economic  Oppor-  school  system  complains  that  many  of  their 

vaulted    Into    war-on-poverty    programs    at  tunlty  Act  are  Increasingly  frustrated,  the  teachers,  of  which  there  Is  a  shortage,  have 

handsome  salaries  ranging  from  $10,000  to  POor  are  going  to  become  more  cynical  and  b«en  attracted  to  anUpoverty  program  Jobs 

•27  600  per  year  whUe  the  poor  stood  by.  negative  in  their  actions.  because  of   higher  salaries.     The  executive 

stunned  by  developments  In  a  program  sup-         The     Republicans     feel     that,     without  director  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  commu- 

poeedly  designed  for  them  genvUne  representation  of.  and  participation  nlty  action  program  and  the  coordinator  of 

The  newspapers  carried  dally  accounts  of  by.  the  poor,  the  antipoverty  program  wUl  l^^  ^'^  Jfl?f^Zr!''l^Zl^^''^^l  ^""^  °l 

programs  m^  m  struggles  between  com-  '»"•    We  feel  sincere  Involvement  of  the  poor  i^!:^^,J^l\^^'t^^2^  l^^  ^l^"^^' °^ 

Sunlty  power  structureTand  the  poor  for  can  accomplish  the  foUowlng:  * Jf  1^°^,^^  ll  ^^ir^^nJ^  f^^.^^^l 

control  ofprograms  and  poverty  funds.               1.  It  can  help  motivate  the  average  poor  net  board  of  public  works  and  department 

Numerou."^^^.  were'TeporLl  In  com-  Person  to  help  himself  out  of  the  ruHf  ^\"^^^P^,'^p1e^^  "*' °^""™°'-    ^°"°^'"« 

munlty  action  programs  Involving  fiscal  dls-  poverty.  a*  ♦    *_ 

honesty,  waste,  mismanagement,  and  abuse         3- 1*  can  teach  people  to  be  responslUe  by     °}^^  WMSxirer. .     $17,500 

offunci.  giving  them  respo^blUty.  Commissioner  of  agriculture 17,000 

Community  leadws  and  clergymen,  who  ft*        3.  It  can  help  meet  the  desperate  need  for     S!^tfrin«*»f  nVtr«w  w«hiVi« \l'  ^ 

year,  had  worked  with   andfoT  the  poor,  a  two-way  communication  between  the  poor  go^^oner  S  ?at^7S^^'c"er      s'S^ 

watched  with  increasing  «xrp^  and  anger  ?^^  ^^  f«»^^?f„«>^«'^y  ^^J^^^^^^  <=--  i^mZvVct^^J'.^.'^T.^l:      iS 

^!J^*-f**Ji^*.  ^^  '^^  °^  ^Z^'^.IJ^.  '*^''^-  ^n^  knn^hi  n,r.h^f,„^^n?  tl^!  ,t^>;.ft^^     State  Personnel  Director.. 10  ooo 

Civil  rights  leaders    almost  without  «oep-  one  taowsthe  problenw  of  the  poor  better  p^^^  Superintendent 13  000 

tlon.  noted  the  antipoverty  community  ac-  tnan  the  poor  themselves.  Adlutant  General                                      8  000 

tlon  programs  were  not  "reaching  the  poor."         4.  Having  their  own  people  at  the  policy  •' 

Republicans  believe  the  conununlty  action  level,   and   an   organization   down   through  The  director  of  Harlem's  community  action 

program  has  failed  to  achieve  notictabie  re-  target  area  boards  to  neighborhood  groups,  agency.  Haryou-Act,  Inc..  received  $25,000  a 

ducUon  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  that  "lU  bring  a  glimmer  of  hope  to  the  poor  that  year.     Thirty-seven   people   on   the  Haryou 

it  has  failed  In  the  following  areas:  t^ey  can  escape  the   sea  of  cynicism  and  payroll  earned  more  than  510,000  a  year. 

r_^i..>«>_^  ^*  *u corruption  that  has  surrotmded  them  In  the  The  May  21  edlUon  of  the  New  York  Am- 

Involvement  of  the  poor  ^^^  sterdam    News   reported   81    percent   of  all 

The  language  "maximum  feasible  partlcl-         g   j^^^  j^eas  and  new  approaches  wUl  come  nioney  received  by  Haryou  from  the  Federal 

paUon"  of  the  poor  In  the  Economic  Oppor-  jpon^  ^he  poor  themselves.    As  one  individual  Government  Is  allocated  to  salaries, 

tunlty  Act  has  resulted  In  mass  cc>nfuslon  py^   ^     "We've    gone    to   seed    behind    the  ^^  October    1966.    an    ofQclal   In   the  Los 

and  a  multitude  of  Interprertations      Some  glmmee-glmmee "  Angeles  city  school  system  was  paid  $75  a 

communlUes   Interpreted   this   provision  to         g   j^  ^^^  pro^de   a  eeU-help  alternative  ^^  ^°'  ^8  days  (a  total  of  $2,100)   by  the 

mean   the   poor   should   be  represented   on  ^  ^^e  welfare  dole  approach  which  Is  no  ^^  Angeles  community  action  agency,  dur- 

pollcymaklng  boards  at  aU  levels,  while  other  ^ore  popular  with  the  poor  than  It  Is  with  ^«  *  P**^*^  ''^«°  ***'»  ""clal  was  being  paid 

communlUes  felt  It  meant  the  poor  should  ^jjg  average  taxpayer      One  woman  with  9  ^^^  **™®  *°'*'  *°  '*'^'  claimed  overtime  from 

be  hired  simply  as  agents  for  poUcles  de-  children,  who  Is  served  by  16  different  wel-  ""•  ^^  Angeles  city  school  funds, 

creed  by  the  existing  poUUcal  and  economic  ,„g   agencies,   puts   It   this   way:    "My  life  Fiacal  irregularities  and  scandals 

^'°Z^  ^^^^^^.r.M.  ™~.  h-i^  „^  » consists  of  InvesUgators  constantly  knock-  Despite  claims  the  war  on  poverty  is  free 

.r„^t^^^«;  ^^J^  i^^K^'^/SL^T:  '°8  on  my  door,  fllUng  out  blanks  and  going  from  fiscal  dUhonesty  and  "the  overblown 
miinlty   action   programs   In   the   following  around  town  from  one  agency  to  another  for  myths  of  so-called  scandals  saturating  the 
S^l?,' J'?^^^^^?  n'lrf  "'""hm'^'^^^  r-  ""»•  '^  nothing."  p^^  wUl  be  laid  to  rest  once  and  fof  all," 
^r^„«^-^^™^i^«^   „?  1     iJS"         "^^  "  can  reduce  the  diversion  of  funds,  the  foUowlng  are  some  examples  of  scandal 
^  An~^l  Luf                                  *~^  '^•*'»»  'o'  P*^*"  P«°Pl«'  »°to  patronage  and  that  have  shocked  the  American  taxpayers 
ux  Angwee.  v^^.  profit  for  poUUcal  machines.  who  rely  on  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  Govern- 
Mannhla  Tenn                                                         Community  action  agency  staff  salaries  ment  agencies  and  have  never  been  laid  to 
8an^to'nlo.Tex.                                                     The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  'jf^^^  ^^^  P"^"'^  "Pl^nation  of  the  fuU 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  extravagance   and   diversion   of   antipoverty  Boston   Mass 
AUanta,  Oa.  funds  involved  in  community  acUon  salaries:  .                                   '           '                       ^ 
Albany, N.T.                                                               According  to  the  Presidents  1967  budget.  ^  ^*«  ,^  i^'  "candaU  developed  In  the 
Mobile,  Ala.  1.032  community  acUon  workers  wUl  be  paid  ^'="°'\  4°' ^*°''  Community  Development, 
As  programs  approach  the  end  of  their  sec-  $10,000  or  more  from  Federal  funds.  ^^^P    I  P'°e^,^  ^  Boston.  Mass^ 
ond  year,  the  poUUcal  power  structure.  In         In  New  Haven.  Conn.,  the  executive  dlrec-  ^.T^*  fff!fX  %^^^sJr°?^  'xhf  Somv 
Chicago,  m..  and  Oakland.  Calif.,  continue  to  tor  of  tiie  community  action  program  (Com-  l^frJtn^TAnr^  2TVJ^     ),,J^fS 
designate  thoee  to  serve  on  poUcy  board,  and  munlty  Progress.  Inc.)    recelveTan  annual  K^'^.S-ed^Tco^uK  for  tJToffl^^^^^^^^ 
the  community  action  agency  heads  persUt  salary  of  $25,000  a  year.    The  mayor  of  New  ^tZ^rJ^n^r.^^^^^^^VJii!^^^nDC 
in  their  view  tiiat  Uie  poor  need  not  partlcl-  Haven's  annual  salaJy  is  $18,000.  Economic  Opportunity  in  Washington   D;a 
pate  at  tiie  poUcy-maklng  level.    In  Chicago.         m  Washington.  DC,  the  Executive  Dlrec-  AB^^mninl-^  u  n™ti/tfn^r  conid- 
U>e  director  of  the  community  action  agency  tor   of    tiie    United    Planning   Organization  ff  ^„''SP  ,^!*?t  ^  P^^"J 'S^tan  ^ 
and  the  original  Executive  Committee  were  (UPO) ,  receives  $26,000  a  year.    TWs  exceeds  *™"°'^  ^  ^'  ^^-  *t*o™ey'  »0"*o°'  ****** 
aj^wlnted  by  the  mayor.     The  director.  In  the  salary  of  many  responsible  Government  Haryou-Act 
turn,   appointed   the   various   neighborhood  agency  heads.   The  Deputy  Director  of  United  In  September   1966.  IrregtUaritles  In  the 
centers'  directors  and  they  choee  their  ad-  Planning  Organization  In  AprU  1965,  resigned  flacal  management  of  the  Haryou-Act  pro- 
visory councils  and   repre^nUUves  to  the  a  $12,400  a  year  District  of  Columbia  post  to  gram  (Harlem's  conununlty  action  ageccv) 
executive  committee.  accept  $23,000  a  year  with  tlPO.     There  are  were  noted. 

As  recentiy  as  March  of  this  year,  three-  97  persons  on  the  UPO  payroU  earning  $10,000  Investigators  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 

quarters  of  the  community  action  agency's  a  year  or  more.  on  the  War  on  Poverty  noted  there  was  more 
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than  $600,000  of  EaryOQ-Act's  ftmds  which 
co\ild  not  be  accoimtcjd  for  by  supporting 
invoices. 

The  Haryou-Act  situation  has  been  under 
investigation  since  September  1965  by  the 
district  attorney's  office.  New  York  City. 

The  May  21.  1966.  edUtlon  of  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  News  reported  the  following  re- 
garding Haryou-Act: 

During  the  months  oi  June.  July,  and  Au- 
gust. 1965,  Haryou-Acli  paid  $300,000  to  a 
detective  agency  for  protection.  This  cost 
has  been  cut  to  $26,000  per  month  since  that 
time.  t- 

Haryou-Act  leased  A  sununer  camp  In 
Westchester  County.  M.Y.,  last  year.  The 
agency  made  a  downpayment  on  the  lease  of 
$15,000.  But  before  anybody  from  Haryou- 
Act  moved  In  and  took  charge,  the  camp 
caught  fire  and  burned.  Haryou-Act  had  not 
taken  out  any  Insurance  on  the  place.  Now, 
although  It  never  used  I  the  camp  for  1  day, 
the  owner  of  the  camp  Is  suing  Haryou-Act 
tor  $24,000  In  addition  to  the  $15,000  already 
paid  him.'  i 

During  the  last  year,  haryou- Act  made  a 
deal  with  the  Urban  ijaague  In  which  the 
Urban  League  would  cebduct  a  beautlflca- 
tlon  program  with  Haryioru-Act  money.  Part 
of  this  program  involved  the  planting  of 
trees.  The  Urban  League  Issued  a  subcon- 
tract to  a  tree  firm  in  which  It  agreed  to  pay 
the  tree  firm  $16,000  to  plant  the  trees.  No 
report  has  even  been  miade  as  to  how  many 
trees  were  planted  oe  where  they  were 
planted. 

Cor  rer^ls 

During  July  and  Augi»t  of  last  year,  Har- 
you-Act leased  six  cars  bud  two  station  wa- 
gons from  a  small  travel  agency  at  $90  a  week 
plus  gas  for  each  car.  The  travel  agency, 
however,  reportedly  rentiad  the  cars  from  the 
Hertz-U-Drive-It  firm  f()t  $66  a  week,  seme- 
thing  which  Haryou -Adt  could  have  easUy 
done  and  saved  money. 

But  in  addition  to  thjat  a  member  of  the 
travel  agency,  which  leaeed  the  cars  to  Har- 
you, was  reportedly  placed  on  the  Haryou 
payroll  at  $176  a  week  at  la  "consultant." 
Han4 

The  Harlem  Neighborhood  Association 
(Hana)  was  a  prime  conitractor  for  the  siun- 
mer  program  of  1965  a^  was  supposed  to 
carry  out  the  developn>ent  of  vest  pocket 
parks  for  Harlem. 

Hana's  contract  callec^  for  16  vest  pocket 
parks.  Only  three  wer^  completed  and  no 
one  seems  to  know  how  much  money  was 
•pent  or  why  only  thri$  parks  were  com- 
pleted. I 
Toys 

Haryou  bought  $40,000  worth  of  "creative" 
toys  from  a  well-known  toy  mantxfacturer 
but  these  toys  have  never  been  used  and  have 
been  stored  In  a  warehouse  for  more  than  a 
year  with  Haryou  paying  high  storage  fees 
on  them. 

Newspaper 

Haryou  decided  to  haltre  a  newspaper.     It 
published  one  edition  of  a  small  paper     It 
paid  a  printer  $10,000  fof  that  one  edition. 
Cleanin(f  service 

At  one  time  Haryou  reportedly  was  paying 
J3S0  per  week  for  cleaning  services — that  Is, 
lor  people  to  dust  off  the  desks  and  tidy  up 
the  offices.  It  Is  reported  that  most  of  the 
people  on  the  payroll  for  this  operation  were 
relaUves  of  widely  knowh  Haryou  official,  no 
longer  with  the  agency. 

Black  d^s 

It  was  originally  expected  that  the  cost 
or  the  black  arts  program  would  be  $40,000. 
The  actual  cost  exceeded  $100,000. 

A  second  black  arts  contract  was  with  the 
urban  League  of  New  York  City.  This 
wntract  reportedly  made  provisions  to  give 


black  arts  $23,000  worth  of  building  material 
which  had  been  assigned  to  the  league. 
SUTicoast  Progress.  Inc.,  Florida 
In  March  1966,  the  director  of  Suncoast 
Progress,  Inc..  a  Conununlty  Action  agency 
serving  four  Florida  counties,  was  ousted 
because  of  complications  resulting  frc«n 
personal  bankruptcy  proceeding.  Subse- 
quenUy.  aUegations  were  received  that  Sun- 
coast  Progress.  Inc..  had  experienced  a  short- 
age of  approximately  $8,000.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  currently  conduct- 
ing Investigations  to  resolve  this  matter. 

Community  Action  capers 
"[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, RepubUcan  Poverty  Memo  No. 
8,  Mar.  24,  1966] 

"l  DON'T  SEE  AN  YTUIMO  WRONG  WITH   HATtNO 

"Less  than  a  week  after  Poverty  Director 
Sargent  Shrlver  told  Representative  Ajjam  C. 
Powell's  Poverty  Subcommittee  that  fund- 
ing Harlem's  Black  Arts  Theater  vras  a  mis- 
take, Washington's  antipoverty  agency  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  the  theater's  con- 
troversial   leader.   Playwright   LeRol    Jones. 

"Jones,  whose  federally  sponsored  work- 
shop In  Harlem  produced  dramas  that 
Shriver  called  "vile  racist  plays  In  the 
language  of  the  gutter  unfit  for  youngsters 
In  the  audience,"  was  brought  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  United  Planning  Organization 
and  a  neighborhood  arts  committee  to  nar- 
rate a  3 -day  music  festival  for  youngsters 
at  Cardozo  High  School  March  18-20. 

"The  festival,  named  the  'Three  Days  of 
Soul,'  Is  the  second  in  a  planned  series  of 
cultural  programs  being  offered  by  the 
Cardozo  Area  Arts  Conamlttee  In  cooperation 
with  three  centers  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization,  Washington's  antipoverty 
agency. 

"Jones  came  under  sharp  criticism  last 
summer  for  producing  'hate  white'  plays  with 
the  aid  of  Federal  money.  The  Black  Arts 
Theater  received  $40,000  In  funds  from  OEO. 
Jones,  responding  to  criticism  that  the  pro- 
gram preached  racism,  said  'I  don't  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  hating  white  people.' 

"Shrlver  admitted  OEO  goofed  when  It 
gave  funds  to  the  project  without  checking 
Into  Its  purposes.  'The  facts  are  no  Federal 
doUars  should  have  gone  to  Black  Arts  in  the 
first  place,'  Shrlver  testified  last  week.  'It 
was  a  mistake.  I  acknowledge  it.  And  as  a 
result,  we  tightened  up  on  the  review  of 
subcontracts  under  Community  Action 
grants.' 

"We  think  the  taxpayers  would  Uke  to 
know  why  poverty  money  continues  to  be 
used  to  sponsor  people  Uke  LeRol  Jones. 
Festivals  of  this  type  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  but  should  we  really  cloak  a  'vile 
racist'  with  the  dignity  of  Federal  sponsor- 
ship? Mr.  Speaker,  we  strenuously  object 
and  wish  to  express  our  Indignation  that 
OEO  has  insisted  on  making  the  same  mis- 
take aU  over  again  on  LeRol  Jones." 
"[Prom  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No 

16,  Apr.  6, 1966] 

"auoc  in  blunderland:  bircheks,  rRATERNrrr 

BBOTHStS,    AND    LEFTWINCEBS    REPRESENTING 
THE  POOR 

"  'The  doorbell  rang  on  February  23  at  the 
Sigma  PI  House,  In  the  "fraternity  row"  dis- 
trict east  of  San  Jose  State  College,  and  was 
answered  by  one  of  the  brothers,  19-year-old 
Garth  Steen.' 

"So  began  another  incredible  episode  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  The  caller  was  a  pov- 
erty canvasser  assigned  to  get  the  poor  out 
for  a  meeting  that  night.  Althotigh  Steen's 
famUy  income  was  in  five  figures,  he  had 
heard  about  the  poverty  war  and  attended 
the  meeting.  Lo  and  behold,  Alice  in 
Blimderland  style,  poverty  officials  had  man- 
aged to  Interest  three  people   to  attend  a 


meeting  to  select  three  representatives  of 
the  poor.  Young  Steen  retvu-ned  to  Sigma  PI 
House  that  night  a  duly-elected  representa- 
tive of  the  poor  for  a  3-year  term. 

'•Congressman  Charles  S.  Ottbser  has  in- 
formed the  Congress  that  the  Santa  Clara 
County  Economic  Opj>ortxinlty  Commission 
Is  suffering  the  torments  of  aU  others  who 
have  been  forced  to  struggle  In  the  torture 
machine  of  the  poverty  administration 
structxire. 

"Last  December,  a  John  Birch  Society  sec- 
tion leader,  Ray  Gurries,  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  poor  in  SanU  Clara  County. 
According  to  a  local  Investigator,  the  com- 
munity action  board  'Is  shot  through  with 
lef twlngers — people  who  are  not  rim-of-the- 
mlU  liberals  but  hard  nosed  activists  of  every 
leftist  cause  that  has  come  along  over  the 
past  half  dozen  years.' 

"The  local  San  Jose  Mercury,  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  of  southern  California, 
describes  the  poverty  board  in  these  terms: 
'It  Is  a  Jerry-buUt  structure,  erected  on 
shifting  political  sands,  to  house  a  program 
which  has  a  worthy  aim  •  •  •.  It  Is  run 
Uke  a  football  game  with  an  unlimited  sub- 
stitution rule,  and  a  change  of  rules  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter.' 

"The  experience  of  Santa  Clara  County  Is 
far  from  an  isolated  one.  Congress  has 
failed  the  sincere  and  dedicated  people  who 
wish  to  fight  poverty.  We  have  v^ritten  a 
law  without  meaningful  and  realistic  stand- 
ards that  would  avoid  community  action 
chaos.  What  has  happened  In  Santa  Clara 
County  Is  a  distortion  and  perversion  of  tbe 
existing  concept  of  involving  the  poor  in 
helping  themselves.  Many  of  us  warned  2 
years  ago  that  this  would  happen  If  we 
didn't  rewrite  the  President's  poverty  pro- 
posal. 

"We  owe  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
and  able  Congressman  Gubser,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  calling  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention. On  March  9,  Mr.  Gubser  requested 
OEO  to  Investigate  the  situation  In  Santa 
Clara  County.  On  March  23  the  Deputy 
Director  testified  to  us  in  committee  that 
OEO  had  been  on  the  scene  in  Santa  Clara 
checking  for  about  8  days.  To  date,  oiur 
colleague  has  not  even  had  the  courtesy  of 
an  acknowledgement  from  OEO  of  his  March 
9  requist.  All  of  us  in  the  Congress  are 
getting  mighty  tired  of  the  cavalier  attitude 
of  officials  at  OEO. 

"The  Qule-Goodell  opportimlty  crusade, 
HJt.  13379,  would  avoid  problems  such  as 
have  occurred  in  Santa  Clara  Coimty.  OEO 
would  be  required  to  Insist  on  balanced  com- 
m\inlty  action  agencies,  including  true  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  as  weU  as  local 
officials  and  private  social  welfare  agencies. 
Ttie  time  Is  long  overdue  for  Congress  to 
launch  a  real  opportunity  crusade  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  conf tislng,  controver- 
sial and  faltolng  war  on  poverty." 

INTO  THE  TROT7GH 

The  one  poverty  program  which  has  been 
hailed  by  all  as  the  most  successful  pro- 
gram In  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  slid- 
ing into  the  same  trough  of  bureaucratic 
confusion  as  other  poverty  programs.  Un- 
derfunded, the  Headstart  programs  are  sup- 
posed to  be  supplemented  by  funds  from 
tUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  schools  and  other  Headstart  sponsor- 
ing agencies  have  no  Instructions  as  to  the 
blend  of  funds  they  may  request  from  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  According  to  Mr. 
Shriver,  when  he  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  agencies  do  not  exchange  applica- 
tion Information  even  though  it  Is  avaUable: 

"Mr.  GooDKLL.  Do  you  see  that  package 
(elementary  and  secondary  education  ap- 
plications for  preschool  programs)?  This 
is  what  the  education  people  file  with  the 
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Office  of  Education.  Does  It  come  to  the 
poverty  offices  here? 

"B<r.  Shbitb.  It  doeen't  come  directly  to 
us.  It  goes  to  the  Office  of  Education,  but 
we  have  access  to  all  thoee  reports,  and  we 
can  extract  from  them  the  pertinent  Infor- 
mation. That  Is  where  we  get  such  infor- 
mation as  I  was  Just  presenting. 

"Mr.  OooDELL.  When  I  was  asking  ques- 
tions about  this  In  the  field.  I  found  that  In 
moot  instances  there  bad  been  no  coordina- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

"Mr.  Sh«iv«b.  That  is  probably  true,  you 
see.  because  many  of  these  developments, 
like  this  last  one  I  mentioned,  are  some- 
thing of  very  recent  origin.  I  would  have 
to  say  that  It  Is  not  more  thftn  maybe  60 
days. 

"Mr.  OooDXLi..  So  prior  to  60  days,  there 
was  no  mechanism  at  all  for  coordinating? 

"Mr.  Srkivkr.  No;  that  is  not  quite  right." 

Lack  of  coordination  at  the  national  level 
causes  unspeakable  confusion  at  the  local 
level.  The  sad  plight  of  community  sponsors 
tearing  their  hair  la  an  effort  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  their  tinder- 
prlvlleged  children  has  been  dociunented  In 
countless  newspaf>er  stories.  iSome  of  the 
Incidents  were  the  subject  of  a  Republican 
poverty  memo  and  a  speech  delivered  to 
the  House  by  Congressman  Quix: 

"[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
10,  Mar.  28.  1966) 

"W«  JUBT  DO»*r  KKOW  IF  rfa  WO»TH  IT 

"Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  words  of  an 
angry  school  superintendent  who  has  been 
trying  for  13  months  to  get  a  year-round 
Headstart  program  approved  by  poverty  of- 
ficials for  Waterloo.  Iowa.  I  place  in  the 
RxcoRo  today  the  detailed  account  of  similar 
frustrations  in  six  other  communities  which 
have  been  baffled,  besieged,  and  befuddled  by 
poverty  bureaucracy. 

"Having  sponsored  Headstart  3  years  before 
the  poverty  program,  my  colleagues,  BJr. 
OooDxLL,  Mr.  Bell,  and  I,  are  dismayed  that 
this  program,  described  by  Mr.  Shi-lvcr  as 
his  best,  has  been  so  crippled  by  fuddle- 
headed  administration  in  Washington.  Here 
are  the  highlights,  or  low  lights  if  wou  will, 
of  a  typical  case  history,  repeated  with  gory 
variations  in  other  cited  communities: 

"1.  Waterloo,  Iowa.— Application  for  $*3.- 
600  for  a  year-round  preschool  project  was 
made  by  the  Waterloo  school  system  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1965.  This  was  4  months  after  ap- 
propriations were  made  available  for  pre- 
school programs  by  the  Congress.  Having 
beard  nothing  on  their  year-round  applica- 
tion, Waterloo  officials  applied  for,  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  a  $15,000  summer  Head- 
start  project.  On  Augxut  7,  1965,  they  re- 
submitted an  application  for  their  year-round 
project  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity. In  September,  they  were  asked  by 
Michael  C.  Moore.  OEO  area  coordinator,  for 
Additional  Information  which  was  sent.  In 
late  September,  they  received  a  notice  signed 
by  Theodore  Berry,  OEO  Community  Action 
Dlrect<M-.  dated  August  23,  telling  them  they 
should  allow  60  days  for  approval  of  Head- 
start  applications.  In  October.  8  months 
after  their  original  application,  they  received 
a  form  notice  from  Dr.  Julius  Richmond.  Di- 
rector of  Headstart,  to  submit  their  Head- 
start  preplanning  form,  which  had  never  been 
received  or  beard  of  prior  to  then.  On  No- 
vember 23  they  were  told  by  C.  Edwin  Gll- 
mour.  Director  of  the  Iowa  OEO,  to  apply 
through  the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  One  week  later,  they  were 
notified  by  the  OEO  Regional  Office  that  their 
application  for  poverty  Headstart  funds  will 
be  processed  as  'rapidly  as  possible.'  On 
December  22,  they  were  asked  by  Gllmour  to 
withdraw  their  Headstart  application  because 
It  could  be  better  taken  care  of  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 


"On  January  3  they  were  notified  onoe 
again  by  the  regional  office  that  their  applica- 
tion for  poverty  Headstart  funds  haid  been 
received  and  would  be  processed  as  'rapidly 
as  possible.'  One  week  later  they  were 
notified  that  they  bad  applied  for  Headstart 
on  the  wrong  forms  and  would  have  to  fill 
out  new  32-page  forms.  On  January  26  they 
received  a  memo  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  admonishing 
them  that  the  opportunity  offered  under 
Headstart  'Is  too  precious  to  allow  It  to  slip 
away.'  Finally,  on  February  7,  Waterloo 
officials  were  notified  by  Gllmour  to  come  to 
a  meeting  to  talk  about  a  new  summer  Head- 
start  program.  When  asked  the  status  of 
their  year-round  Headstart  application, 
Waterloo  School  Superintendent  replied, 
'Tour  guess  Is  as  good  as  mine  •  •  •.  We're 
getting  to  the  point  where  we  don't  know  If  it 
Is  worth  It.' 

"If  this  aoimds  like  something  out  of 
Oeorge  Orwell's  '1984,'  I  suppose  someone 
might  sardonically  comment  that  at  the  pres- 
ent pace  it  looks  like  It  might  be  1984  before 
Waterloo  gets  Headstart  funds  out  of  poverty 
officials. 

"7.  Laramie  County,  Wyo. — ^Injnedlately 
after  successful  completion  of  a  summer 
Headstart  program,  Laramie  officials  began 
preparations  for  a  year-round  program. 
They  plunged  Into  what  they  termed  a 
'maze  of  bureaucratic  involvement,'  Includ- 
ing telephone  commitments  subsequently  re- 
versed, attempts  to  dictate  local  salaries,  and 
filing  and  refiling  of  forms.  By  February 
1966,  the  local  school  had  spent  $1,500  In 
staff  time,  phone  calls,  and  other  expenses. 
School  Superintendent  Chester  R.  Inglls  bit- 
terly assailed  the  redtape,  autocratic  atti- 
tude of  OEO  officials,  and  announced  aban- 
donment of  any  plans  for  a  year-round  Head- 
start  for  this  year. 

"3.  Port  Hxutm,  Mich. — Having  meticu- 
lously completed  a  mountain  of  reports  on 
their  sununer  Headstart  program.  Port  Huron 
officials  were  notified  that  their  forms  were 
literally  filled  with  fatal  errors.  School  Su- 
perintendent Oerald  S.  DeOrow  called  OEO 
In  Washington  and  was  told  that  reports 
from  all  over  the  country  had  been  misin- 
terpreted because  of  Inexperience  In  the  re- 
port-receiving staff  at  OEO  and  the  whole 
thing  was  a  'hopeless  mess.'  The  superin- 
tendent was  Informed  that  OEO  bad  notified 
all  school  districts  in  the  country  that  they 
had  goofed  In  their  reports  In  order  to  get 
the  schools  to  file  new  reports,  giving  Uncle 
Sam's  hired  nephews  another  chance  at 
them. 

"Tearing  his  hair,  Dr.  DeOrow  asked  the 
man  in  Washlng^n,  "Who  shall  I  have  to 
call  to  get  this  straightened  out,  U3J7' 
Whereupon  he  was  told,  "That  wouldn't  do 
much  good  because  he  probably  got  one  of 
the  letters  too.' 

"I  am  placing  In  the  Raooxo  today  similar 
incredible  accoimts  of  life  In  the  bureau- 
cratic poverty  jungle  as  experienced  by  of- 
ficials from:  Sallna,  Kans.;  Minnesota;  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  and  North  Tonawanda,  N.T. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  Sargent  Shrlver  has  described 
Headstart  as  his  most  successful  ptrogram. 
We  agree,  but  It  appears  the  success  was  In 
spite  of,  not  becaiise  of,  OEO  officials.  Our 
opportunity  crusade  would  transfer  Head- 
start  Into  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  ad- 
ministered through  State  and  local  school 
systems  In  conjunction  with  local  community 
action  boards.  This  action  should  be  taken 
Immediately  to  Insure  that  Headstart  gets 
the  management  and  administration  It  de- 
serves in  the  year  ahead. 

"Is  It  any  wonder  that  with  examples  such 
as  these  at  OEO,  multiplied  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  times,  we  describe  OEO  as  a 
'fuddle  factory.'  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  time  for 
a  change." 

Another  example  of  the  harassment  to 
which  local  school  people  are  subjected  Is 


documented   In    the    following    Bepubllcan 
poverty  memo: 

"(From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty  Memo  No 
12,  Mar.  30. 1966] 

"aXAOeTABT    AFPUCAMTS    AMD    SKLXCTIVX 
SESVIC'K 

"School  Superintendent  Maurice  Prlot  of 
North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  after  5  months  of 
being  force-fed  on  the  bitter  gall  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy,  commented  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Headstart  program: 

"  ••  •  •  the  harassing  and  foot  dragging 
to  which  we  were  subjected  was  In  part  a 
delaying  action  in  order  to  get  the  finances 
straightened  out. 

"  'If  we  had  been  told  In  the  beginning 
how  much  money  was  going  to  be  made 
available  to  us,  we  could  have  submitted  a 
proposal  which  would  require  that  amount 
of  money  and  saved  both  otirselves  and  ths 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

"  'It  appears  to  me  that  people  who  must 
make  decisions  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
grams are  very  Inexperienced. 

"  'Some  of  the  questions  we  were  asked 
by  persons  In  the  New  York  City  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  were  ludicrous. 

"  'After  we  had  been  put  through  a  long 
struggle  and  been  subjected  to  a  minute 
examination  with  respect  to  our  proposal,  it 
WU8  maddening,  and  I  can  use  no  other  word, 
to  have  our  people  attend  the  training  ses- 
sion and  find  there  were  people  there  who 
had  been  funded  who  had  not  made  arrange- 
ments for  transportation  •  •  »  teachers  •  •  • 
teachers'  aids  •  •  •  (and)  who  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going  to  house  their  pro- 
grams and  BO  on.' 

"North  Tonawanda  told  poverty  officials  m 
August  1966,  they  wanted  to  begin  a  year- 
round  Headstart  program  in  October  1965. 
At  their  own  expense  they  hlred'a  director, 
selected  children,  teachers,  and  arranged  for 
facilities.  They  never  even  received  applica- 
tion forma  until  late  November.  They  were 
then  told  there  was  no  prospect  of  getting 
funds  until  March  16.  As  the  school  super- 
intendent put  it,  'March  15  Is  a  little  late  to 
start  a  full-year  program.' 

"Selective  service  rejection  of  Headstart 
applicants 

"After  North  Tonawanda  officials  submit- 
ted 31-page  application  forms.  Poverty  bu- 
reaucrats got  on  the  phone.  As  the  school 
superintendent  described  It,  "We  were  asked 
to  Indicate  the  number  of  men  who  had  been 
rejected  for  selective  service  from  which  we 
were  drawing  Headstart  candidates.  I  can 
theorize  as  to  what  the  relationship  between 
this  Inquiry  and  Headstart  might  be  but  It 
did  seem  a  little  unnecessary.' 

"Having  stirred  things  up  in  Washington, 
North  Tonawanda  officials  were  asked  by  the 
regional  poverty  officials  to  expedite  submis- 
sion of  the  additional  Information  requested. 
When  told  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
expedite  selective  service  Information  about 
rejected  applicants,  the  person  from  the  New 
York  poverty  office  said,  *Oh,  we  didn't  mean 
for  you  to  go  all  that  trouble.'  Other  non- 
essential requested  Information  was  then 
waived. 

"As  advocates  of  preschool  programs  3 
years  befOTe  the  poverty  war,  we  are  dis- 
gusted at  the  senseless  harassment  that 
seems  to  have  become  an  Inseparable  part  of 
Headstart  administration.  On  Monday, 
March  28.  Mr.  Qttte,  on  pages  6865-6859  of  the 
Congressional  Recokd,  recounted  six  case 
histories  of  Headstart  administration  that 
would  qualify  for  lead  billing  in  a  bureau- 
cratic sideshow.  Countless  other  examples 
are  available.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  basic 
merit  of  preschool  training  that  its  glories 
still  Bhlne  through  the  bureaucratic  fog. 
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"The  Qule-Goodell  o]  )i>ortiinlty  crusade 
would  put  Headstart  under  the  Office  of 
Education  to  be  coordinated  with  other  edu- 
cation programs  without  OEO  meddling.  It 
would  unclog  the  chani^s  of  communica- 
tion to  allow  for  the  eff^tlve  Implementa- 
tion of  worthy  programs  j" 

Another  program  for  the  "not  so  poor" 
Headstart,  like  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
has  suffered  from  shifting  eligibility  criteria. 
Local  confusion  about  standards  and  de- 
layed funding  have  resu)t)ed  In  several  no- 
table instances  where  a  high  percentage  of 
advantaged  children,  far  over  the  16  percent 
proposed  quota,  were  Included  In  the  pro- 
gram. The  Chicago  pro^'am  Is  the  most 
notable  instance  and  wa^  the  subject  of  a 
poverty  memo: 

'•[Prom  Republican  Memlbers  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  {poverty  Memo  No. 
6,  Mar.  22,  1966] 

"CHICAOO  HKAD8TABT  FOH  JtHK  NOT  SO   POOR 

"Operation  Headstart,  fbshloned  along  the 
Unes  of  a  proposal  offered  by  Representatives 
Albert  H.  Qxnx,  Republi(«n,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Chables  B.  GooDxiki,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  back  in  1961,  i^  supposed  to  help 
preschoolers  from  poor  f aiillies. 

"Out  in  Chicago,  however,  our  investiga- 
tion shows  that  the  poverty  program  is  doing 
s  little  bit  more  by  giving  a  'headstart'  to 
the  not  so  poor,  Republlf an  Representative 
Goooell  lamented. 

"Officials  there  admit  that  27%  percent  of 
the  23,804  children  In  the  program  are  from 
families  whose  standards]  exceed  the  'pov- 
erty' level.  Our  Investigation  also  shows 
they  don't  even  know  the  family  Incomes  for 
another  20  percent  of  th*  children. 

"This  means  another  6(000  children  from 
truly  disadvantaged  homes  could  have  been 
helped  if  the  poverty  warriors  had  stuck  to 
their  own  guidelines,  tlie  Qule-Goodell 
proposal  for  an  'Opportunity  Crusade' 
would  require  adherence  [  to  strict  poverty 
standards,  meanwhile  tripling  the  funds 
available.  ' 

"How  can  Chicago  justoy  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  1  their  children  In 
Headstart  were  above  poverty  standards? 
How  can  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
in  Washington  justify  the  clear  violation  of 
their  guidelines?  When  I  visited  Chicago  re- 
cently, I  was  told  that  Washington  ordered 
Chicago  poverty  officials  to  expand  In  10  days 
Headstart  from  4,000  to  ^,000.  I  was  also 
Informed  that  very  llttl<  solicitation  was 
done  In  several  hard-core  poverty  areas  be- 
cause teachers  were  afraid  to  enter  those 
•ectlons  of  the  city. 

"Seven  urban  progree^  centers  are  In 
operation  by  the  Chica^  Committee  on 
Urban  Opportunity.  One  center  showed  41.1 
percent  of  ezu^llees  over  tli$  Income  require- 
ment, one  showed  313  Mrcent  In  excess, 
one  28.3  in  excess;  and  ou^lde  of  the  tirban 
centers,  36.8  percent  rep<vted  Income  over 
requirements.  | 

"Thousands  of  ImpoverlBhed  youngsters 
were  overlooked  by  Headstart  recruiters  In 
their  frantic  efforts  to  build  Impressive 
statistics.  And  these  yoUngsters,  children 
of  hardcore  poverty  victim^,  are  precisely  the 
ones  for  whom  this  progreim  was  developed. 
"We  cannot  continue  ciireless  neglect  of 
inch  a  good  concept  as  Headstart.  We  cer- 
Wnly  cannot  justify  to  the  thousands  of 
dUldren  unable  to  partid^iate  In  Chicago's 
Headstart  program  the  sp^hdlng  of  Federal 
poverty  money  for  those  ♦^ho  are  not  poor. 
"The  Qule-Ooodell  'Opportunity  Crusade' 
offers  a  way  out  of  the  wasteland  of  bureau- 
cratic confusion  and  callpusness  that  has 
o»rked  OEO's  adminlstratton  of  the  Head 
"•rt  program. 


"What  Is  more  disturbing  to  us  Is  that  the 
former  Assistant  Director  of  OEO,  Mr.  Boutin, 
denied  before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee that  the  situation  existed  even 
though  It  later  developed  that  he  had  the 
report  of  the  Chicago  program  In  his  file: 

"  'Mr.  Boutin.  I  can  only  say  of  your  fig- 
ures as  to  lack  of  eligibility  of  some  of  the 
Headstart  em-ollees  that  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  heard  or  seen  any  figures  that  looked 
anything  like  that  was  your  statement  ap- 
pearing in  the  CoNGBKSsiONAL  Record. 

"  'Mr.  GooDELL.  That  Is  a  shocking  state- 
ment. I  will  give  you  the  official  report  of 
the  Chicago  Poverty  Board  in  which  they  cite 
these  figures. 

"  'Certainly  you  have  seen  these  figures, 
probably  burled  In  some  file  somewhere,  but 
this  Is  their  official  report.  They  openly  ad- 
mit that  27.5  percent  of  the  youngsters  par- 
ticipating in  Headstart  last  sununer  were  not 
within  the  poverty  standards.  They  openly 
admit  that  for  20  percent  of  those  partici- 
pating they  have  no  Income  figures.  I  woxild 
be  glad  to  show  you  their  mimeographed 
report  and  make  it  available  to  you  so  you 
can  have  some  knowledge  about  what  Is  go- 
ing on  in  these  prog^ms. 

"  'You  shock  me  when  you  say  It  Is  the 
first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it. 

"  'Mr.  BomTN.  It  is  the  first  time.  I  had 
not  heard  those  figures  before.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  if  I  may  call  on  Jule 
Sugarman,  who  with  Dr.  Richmond,  runs  the 
Headstart  program  and  knows  perhaps  as 
much  about  it  as  anyone  In  the  Nation. 

"  'Mr.  SucARiiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  seen  the  specific  report  to  which  you 
refer  but  we  do  have  information  which  was 
gathered  from  our  own  reports  on  the  situ- 
ation In  Chicago. 

"  'EBsentlaUy  the  figure  of  27  percent  which 
you  are  citing  refers  to  families  who  have  an 
Income  of  over  $6,000  per  year.  It  Is  not, 
however,  correlated  with  the  size  of  the  fam- 
ily so  it  Is  impossible  to  determine  on  the 
surface    whether    In    fact    these    families 

would 

"  'Mr.  Goooell.  last  summer  did  you  have 
a  poverty  standard  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram? 
"  'Mr.  Sttgarman.  Yes;  we  did. 
"  'Mr.  GooDELL.  What  was  that  standard? 
"  'Mr.  Sttgarman.  Originally  It  was  $3,000. 
"  'Mr.  GooDELL.  That  is  what  they  were 
supposed  to  apply  last  simimer? 
"  'Mr.  Sttgarman.  That  is  correct. 
"  'Mr.  GooDELL.  And  they  violated  that  re- 
quirement.   Their  official  report  shows  27.6 
percent  were  above  that  standard  which  sup- 
posedly  OEO    was   enforcing.    Is   that   not 
correct? 

"  'Mr.  Sugarman.  I  believe  their  official  re- 
port shows  27.6  percent  over  $5,000. 

"  'Mr.  OoDDELL.  That  Is  worse.  If  you  want 
to  argue  with  me,  I  will  accept  your  figure. 
If  you  want  to  argue  It  was  27.5  percent  over 
$6,000  instead  of  $3,000.  I  think  it  was  the 
poverty  standard  that  you  set  that  they  were 
referring  to.' 

"Follow  the  leader 

"The  report  that  we  have  presented  on  the 
operation  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  ad- 
ministration. Evidence  cited  to  this  point 
alone  would  be  enough  to  convict  Mr. 
Shriver's  biu-eaucracy  of  slipshod  practices. 
Chaos  and  confusion  at  the  national  level  is 
reflected  at  the  community  level.  Direction 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  poverty  is  sup- 
posed to  be  given  In  Washington.  And,  so 
it  is,  with  too  many  disappointing  results. 

"Program  directors  and  workers  in  the  field 
who  draw  high  salaries  are  merely  following 
the  example  set  for  them  by  palace  guards  at 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  who  long 
ago  discovered  that  'the  big  money  is  in  pov- 
erty.' In  a  speech  before  the  House,  Con- 
gressman WnxiAM  H.  Atres  revealed  why  so 
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little    of    the    'poverty   money'   Is   actually 
reaching  the  poor: 

""THE  BIG  MONET  IS  IN  POVERTT 

"'(March  30,  1966) 
"'Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago.  In  March  of 
1964,  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver  appeared  before  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  argue 
for  approval  of  President  Johnson's  "war  on 
poverty."   He  told  us: 

" '  "It  Is  also  a  prudent  program.  It  is 
financially  prudent  •  •  •.  It  is  prudently 
planned  In  that  every  dollar  allocated  will 
be  spent  to  help  the  poor.  There  wlU  be  no 
leakage.  There  Is  no  contemplated  huge  new 
bureaucracy  •  •  •.  I  think  that  most  people 
In  the  executive  branch  would  state  that  I 
am  not  one  who  likes  a  lot  of  bureaucracy." 
"  'Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  report  a  fantastic 
leakage  In  funds  intended  to  help  the  poor — 
a  leakage  of  funds  to  a  huge  new  bureauc- 
racy. According  to  President  Johnson's  1967 
budget,  it  will  take  6,484  permanent  Federal 
employees  to  run  Mr.  Shriver's  burgeoning 
bureaucracy — a  poverty  empire  costing  $53,- 
489,000  In  salaries  alone. 

"  'The  word  has  gotten  around  among  clvU 
servants  In  Washington  that  "the  big  money 
Is  In  poverty."    Pew  know  how  big  It  Is. 

"  '1,657  permanent  Federal  poverty  em- 
ployees will  make  $10,619  or  more;  another 
1,032  Community  Action  workers  will  be  paid 
$10,000  or  more  from  Federal  funds;  an  vm- 
determlned  number  of  contract  employees 
In  15  privately  run  Job  Corps  estal>ll8hment6 
will  be  paid  over  $10,000. 

"  "We  have  over  200,000  gallant  men  In 
South  Vietnam,  but  we  can  be  sure  that 
there  aren't  as  many  as  2,500  drawing  $10,000 
a  year — the  basic  pay  of  an  Army  colonel  with 
over  14  years*  service.  The  poverty  warrior- 
bureaucrats  Include  at  least  25  individuals 
who  will  be  paid  more  than  the  base  pay  of 
General  Westmoreland  himself. 

"  'Astronaut  Nell  A.  Armstrong,  who  with 
Lt.  Col.  David  R.  Scott  heroically  fiew  our 
most  recent  and  most  dangerous  space  mis- 
sion, is  a  Federal  civil  servant  grade  OS-16. 
His  job  is  one  of  Incredible  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, for  which  only  a  handful  of  men  In  the 
whole  world  are  qualified.  Yet  25  of  Mr. 
Shriver's  high-flying  bureaucrats  are  budg- 
eted for  GS-16  positions;  and  36  others  an 
budgeted  for  even  higher  pay  grades.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  would  think  that  OEO  had  any 
jobs  more  demanding  and  difficult  than  that 
of  Astronaut  Armstrong? 

"  'Mr.  Si>eaker,  there  are  2,350  permanent 
Federal  employees  budgeted  for  the  Washing- 
ton and  regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty.  This  is  the  high-sal- 
aried palace  guard  of  the  poverty  czar 
Nearly  half— 1,006— of  this  eUte  force  will 
get  $10,619  or  more;  at  least  521  will  be  paid 
over  $14,600;  at  least  54  will  get  over  $10,600; 
24  get  over  $25,000;  and  6  will  get  between 
$26,000  (the  pay  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education)  and  $30,000. 

"  'Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  so  little 
gets  done  at  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity? They  have  so  many  chiefs  and  so 
few  Indians.  They  have  more  GS-15'8  than 
they  have  GS-9's;  more  GS-14's  than  GS-4's; 
more  GS-13'8  than  OS-7*s,  and  exactly  as 
many  OS-16's  at  a  base  pay  of  $19,619  aa 
they  have  GS-2's  at  a  base  pay  of  $3,814. 
The  total  salary  bUl  tat  this  palace  guard 
next  year  will  be  $21,739,000. 

"  'Outside  this  Inner  circle  at  poverty  head- 
quarters there  are  4,184  other  permanent 
Federal  employees  budgeted  at  $31,760,000. 
They  are  to  do  the  hard  work  farmed  out  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  running  the 
Job  Corps  camps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  adult  education  program,  agri- 
cultural loans,  and  so  forth.  Only  661  of 
these  unfortunates  will  be  paid  over  $10,- 
600  a  year,  of  which  at  least  112  will  get  over 
$14,600.      However,    these    4,1M    positions. 
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listed  In  the  budget  under  "AUocatlon  ac-  the  $1.7  billion  program  In  other  Federal 

count*"  do  not  Include  those  who  are  paid  agencies. 

by  private  contractora  to  run  15  of  the  97  ..  -„n^*jL,.  %„,a^^.a  *--  »>»  ,     ^  „.  .«— 

Job  Corps  establishments.  Poaitiona  budgeted  for  OEO  in  flaeal  1987 

"  'Incidentally,  administration  coats  In  the 
Job  Ck>rp8  are  so  high  that  the  annual  cost 

per  enrollee  now  runs  above  $9,000,  enough  "'OS grade 
to  send   two  boys   to  Harvard.     Even   the 
budgeted  cost  next  year  Is  $7,880  per  enrollee. 

"  'But,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  the  high  salaries  

In  poverty  are  accounted  for  by  permanent 
Federal  employees  or  employees  of  private 

contractors   working   on    a   cost-pltis-flzed-  if 

fee  basis.     Federal  funds  also  pay  for  the  wIIU'I""' 

salaries   of  employees  of  local   antlpoverty  l6l"I"~..I 

agencies,  and  1,032  of  these  employees  now  }♦ 

make  $10,000  ot  more  a  year,  of  which  200  jf 

make  $15,000  or  more  per  year.  

"  'On  the  basis  of  the  exact  Information 
available,  I  estimate — and  this  can  only  be  an 
educated  guess — that  nearly  3.000  Individ- 
uals are  paid  $10,000  a  year  or  more  from  

"^•wi  ^i^n-^n^I  T^-  .,  -in  conclusion.  Mr:  Speaker.   I  am  re- 

n*«nu  hl«  J^  h.?^  f     ^;  "  r^;  P°°'  ^^'^^  o'  son*"  coK«t  remarks  Of  my  own 

^J^hv  Mr  R^v.r^.^>,^H^!l''"*  °/  ^\  chairman  of  the  Education  and  Labor  CJom- 

ffu  n«^  n^!f,     *>!^??.,  ""^  T"*?'  *■"*  °^"^.  o*^  ooUeague.  Abam  C.  Powxli..    He 

niJ^Z^^™  T^     ttat  thousands  of  em-  understands  the  tone  needs  of  impoverished 

5^^!^  tS    '*^°  ^!^.    °"*    °'    P^^'^^y-  <="1«'^  »>etter  than  most.     On  January  21 

^^\^^.  undoubtedly  are  many  dedl-  of  this  year  In  a  speech  In  Harlem  he  said: 

wJ^.w.h     **  ^P\'-  ^"*/h  ^°T  *"  ^         We  do  not  n^  any  more  experimental 

^  ^^fttif„„^^  ""^  *'"''''''*  *  Plenutude     or  demonstration  project!  In  Harlem.    AU  we 
.?^     a  ^       *v..     .  .  o****  ^  Jobs.    That's  aU.    Jobs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  scandal.  It  U  '"Chairman  Pownx  did  not  mean  lobe 
nothing  less  than  a  scandal.  And  It  Is  a  for  bureaucrats  or  Jobs  for  politicians,  but 
scandal  that  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver  defended  jobs  for  poor  people.  On  March  8.  In  open- 
before  the  EducaUon  and  Labor  Committee  ing  the  hearings  on  the  Economic  Opiror- 
wlth  the  bland  boast  that  his  organization  tunity  Act,  Chairman  Powxu,  pointed  out 
was  only  one-flftleth  the  size  of  the  Depart-  that  there  are  97  people  In  the  local  Waah- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  ington.  D.C.,  poverty  agency  (UPO)  paid  over 
"'So  I  compared  one  part  of  HEW— the  $10,000  a  year  with  Federal  funds,  and 
ujB.  Office  of  EducaUon — with  the  Office  of     observed: 

Economic  Opportunity.    Here  Is  the  record         Congress  appropriated  this  money  to 

on  that.  help   the   poor,   not   create   a  monolith   of 

"  The  Office  of  Education  Is  budgeted  for  extravagantly  paid  functionaries." 
$3,478  billion  In  fiscal  1967,  compared  to  "  'Mr.  Speaker,  I  concm  with  these  re- 
$1,724  billion  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op-  marks  of  Chairman  Powkll.  But  despite 
portunlty,  yet  OEO  will  need  only  2,861  per-  the  attempt  by  our  committee  to  Investigate 
manent  employees  (hardly  more  than  Shrlv-  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  this  ad- 
er's  "palace  guard")  compared  with  OEO's  mlnlstratlve  monstrosity  goes  Its  merry  way. 
6,484  permanent  employees.  How  far  It  goes  and  how  wild  It  plans  to  be- 

"  'If  the  UJ3.  Office  of  Education  were  ad-  come  In  hiring  "extravagantly  paid  functlon- 
mlnlBtered  like  the  Office  of  Economic  Op-  arles"  Is  laid  out  In  black  and  white — or  In 
portunlty.  It  would  require  12,968  employ-  red  Ink— In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
ees  to  spend  lU  $3,478  bUUon,  or  4^  times     year  1967. 

the  number  It  has  budgeted.  "  'I&  view  of  the  facts  I  have  presented 

"  "The  comparison  In  high-paying  Jobs  In  ^^"^  today,  I  renew  my  plea  to  the  House  to 
theee  two  agencies  Is  also  Interesting.  Five  ^^^^  action  on  my  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
Indlvlduals  In  OEO  are  paid  more  than  the  ^°^  ^'^^<  'o'  *  bipartisan  select  committee, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  EducaUon,  who  gets  appointed  by  yourself,  to  Investigate  the  con- 
$26,000.  In  the  grades  GS-15  through  *'"<^t  °'  t^«  '^^  on  poverty. 
08-18,  where  the  pay  ranges  from  $17,055  "  '*■  ^  ^*'8  pointed  out  before.  If  we  do 
to  $36383,  the  comparison  looks  like  this:  °ot  take  remedial  action  the  entire  antlpov- 
erty program  is  going  to  become  so  discredit- 
ed, and  be  so  Ineflectlve,  as  to  create  massive 
disillusionment  among  citizens  trapped  In 
poverty.  There  Is  still  time  to  avoid  this 
tragedy.' " 

A  lack  of  communication  between  the  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  results  In 
sputtering  communications  between  Fed- 
eral and  local  agencies.  The  situation  is 
made  more  acute  by  the  personnel  merry- 
go-round  at  OEO.  With  the  recent  resigna- 
Uon  of  Mr.  Christopher  Weeks,  only  one  of 
the  original  palace  guard  Is  still  standing  by 
Mr.  Shrlver. 

There  Is  a  high  turnover  rate  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  most  notable  examples  are  Mr. 
Bernard  Boutin,  who  held  the  high  post  of 
Deputy  Director  for  only  7  months  and  Mr. 
Hal  Marlowe.  Director  of  Congressional  Re- 
lations, who  was  with  the  agency  for  only  3 
months.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  OEO  can't 
keep  track  of  Its  programs  or  that  local  com- 
munity acUon  people  cry  In  frustration. 
"Every  time  we  call  OEO  we  talk  to  someone 
new  and  have  to  explain  our  program  all 
over  again." 

"Truth  ia  funnier  than  fiction" 
We  have  referred  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty  as  a  "fuddle  factory"  and  a 
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"  'All  but  37  of  OEO's  highest  paid  jobs  are 
In  Mr.  Shriver's  own  "Palace  Guard"  head- 
quarters staff  of  3.360  permanent  employees. 
These  other  37  jobs  with  starting  pay  of  $17.- 
065  or  more  are  scattered  among  the  4,134 
permanent  employees  In  other  Federal  agen- 
cies which  are  running  such  programs  as  the 
Job  Corps.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult 
basic  educaUon.  agricultural  loans,  etc. 

"  'I  have  made  a  chart  showing  the  number 
of  highest  paid  officials  among  the  perma- 
nent Federal  employees  budgeted  in  fiscal 
1967  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs.  It  Is  broken  down  to  show  posl- 
ttons  In  the  3,350-Btrong  "Palace  Ouard" 
which  makes  up  Mr.  Shriver's  own  admlnu- 
traUve  staff,  and  positions  In  the  force  of 
4.134  assigned  to  handle  major  segments  of 


"Disneyland  of  bureaucraUc  confusion." 
Our  descriptions  have  been  borne  out  by  the 
following  Incidents  documented  in  Republi- 
can poverty  memos: 

"[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
conunlttee.  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No 
18.  .^r.  33,  1966.] 

"U*!.      ABNXR      corns      TO      WASHINGTON— AND 
STATS— OR  WHAT'S  NSW  IN  DOGPATCH? 

"OEO  has  gone  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  The  war  on  poverty  now  has  a 
comic  book  stockpile. 

"In  1965,  OEO  officUls  were  scratching 
their  heads  over  how  to  mass  produce  Job 
Corps  recruits.  Like  a  Mammy  Yokum 
vision.  Inspiration  struck — have  one  ol 
America's  most  popular  and  creaUve  comic 
strip  artists,  Al  Capp,  produce  a  comic  book 
to  promote  the  Job  Corps.  By  June  1965, 
501,000  copies  of  'Ll'l  Abner  and  the  Crea- 
tures from  Drop-Outer  ^ace'  were  ready 
With  typical  fuddle  factory  fanfare.  OEO 
Information  Chief  Holmes  Brown  announced 
the  book  donated  by  Al  Capp  was  valued  by 
OEO  at  between  $150,000  and  $200,000.  OEO 
personnel  were  thrilled  and  excited  over 
Capp's  creaUve  contribution.  Printing  ooste 
were  $25,000.  Cards  were  Included  in  the 
books  to  be  mailed  by  applicants  to  the 
Job  Corps. 

"Then  the  winds  began  to  change  at  OEO. 
Riunor  has  It  that  a  highly  placed  psycholo- 
gist at  OEO  felt  that  distribution  of  books 
with  cards  enclosed  amounted  to  pressuring 
youths  into  Job  Corps  enrollment.  Some 
sages  at  OEO  felt  the  story  portrayed  in  the 
comic  book  was  controversial  and  characters 
did  not  fit  OEO's  image.  Besides,  how  were 
they  going  to  code,  screen  and  mall  to  em- 
ployment offices  all  the  card  applications? 
Nobody  In  the  'Great  Dogpatch  on  the  Po- 
tomac,' OEO,  had  thought  of  that  •  before 
they  printed  half  a  million  books. 

"Since  July  1965.  435,000  Ll'l  Abner  comic 
books  have  been  gathering  dust  In  Washing- 
ton warehoiases  at  a  cost  of  $125  a  month. 
We  are  long-time  admirers  of  Ll'l  Abner  and 
the  genius  of  his  creator,  but  we  think  even 
Dogpatch 's  Senator  Phoghorn  would  demand 
some  answers.  Why  does  OEO  continue  to 
stockpile  laughs  while  the  taxpayer  and  the 
poor  cry? 

"Some  years  ago  the  beloved  Will  Rogers 
remarked  that  every  time  Congress  made  a 
joke  It  was  a  law,  and  every  time  it  made 
a  law  it  was  a  Joke.  'It  ain't  amoozin'.  it's 
confoozln'.' 

"[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
ccwnmlttee.  Republican  Poverty  Memo  No. 
17.  Apr.  21.  1966] 

"isn't  THERE  A  DANVILLE  SOMEWHEKE  THAT 
WANTS  POVniTT  MONET? — TWO  DOWN — FOUR 
TO   GO 

"Overzealous  Federal  poverty  officials  at 
OEO  apparently  crave  a  community  called 
Danville  In  the  United  States  that  needs 
poverty  money.  A  month  ago,  OEO  pressed 
Danville.  Ind.,  a  community  of  3.287.  to  set 
up  a  community  action  board  to  receive  and 
administer  poverty  funds.  L6cal  citizens 
resisted,  causing  Senator  BntcH  Bath  to  in- 
quire of  OEO.  "Why  Danville?' 

"The  reply  came  back  to  Senator  Batb 
that  Danville.  Ind.,  needed  a  community  ac- 
Uon program  becaxise  they  had  1,339  families 
with  aimual  Incomes  under  $1,000  and  1,979 
families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
(ADC).  On  this  basis,  continued  OEO  ol- 
flclals,  who  could  deny  Danville  help?  Press- 
ing the  matter  further,  an  OEO  official  vis- 
ited Danville  and  to  his  consternation  dis- 
covered that  their  poverty  statistics  didn't 
match  Danville.  Ind.  Quickly  recovering, 
regional  poverty  officials  answered.  'Tnose 
figures  are  for  Danville,  111. — an  understand- 
able mistake.' 

"The  only  difficulty  came  when  it  developed 
that  the  poverty  figures  were  not  for  Dan- 
ville. III.,  either.  At  this  point;  I  suppose 
OEO  officials  said:  'There  must  be  a  Danville 
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poverty.'    Sadly. 
liopulaUon  division 


f^  profile  prepared 

ja  could  now,  as  a 
1  poverty  officials. 


that  fits  our   pattern 

bowever,  a  check  of  the 

of  the  Census  Bureau  I4dicated  there  were 

only  six  DanvlUes  In  the|  country  and  none 

of  them  fitted  the 

by  OEO. 

"Perhaps  the  news  m< 
public  service,  assist  Pedi 
who  dearly  wish  to  help  a  Danville,  by  run 
ning  (apropos  of  Peter  Ran)  the  following 
nationwide  ad:  'Isn't  were  someone  out 
there,  from  a  Danville  stpiewhere.  who  be- 
lieves?' 

"[From  Republican  Members  Poverty  Sub- 
committee, Republican  Poverty,  Memo  No. 
2,  Mar.  16,  1966] 

"CIBCTnTOUS   $OUTE 

"We  who  believe  In  th^  concept  of  helping 
the  poor  find  their  way  put  of  the  debris  of 
despair  are  dismayed  by  lliie  lavish  spending 
and  waste  that  have  bloc^»d  the  effectiveness 
of  the  present  war  on  i»verty.  It  is  espe- 
cially disheartening  to  see  the  great  potential 
that  lies  within  the  antlpoverty  concept 
spend  itself  in  needless  ^lureaucratlc  confu- 
sion. I  . 

"The  time  for  this  senseless  spending  to 
cease  is  long  past.  The  Administration's  war 
on  poverty  is  no  longeri  In  its  Infancy  and 
the  time  for  target  pr^ttce  is  over.  The 
program  should  be  zeroeld  in  and  hitting  its 
mark.  But.  unfortunately  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case. 

"Proponents  of  the  ajdminLstration's  war 
on  poverty  would  have  lUs  believe  that  the 
waste  and  abuses  have  stio];q>ed.  They  have 
not  stopped,  and  they  should  not  have  oc- 
curred in  the  first  place,  But  we  miist  be 
realistic.  We  must  face  facts.  And  the 
facts  are  that  these  Imidents  did  occtir — 
and  at  great  expense  to  l|tte  weary  taxpayer — 
and  we  must  now  do  sctnethlng  to  correct 
these  wrongs  before  a  ;  great  idea  dies  for 
want  of  proper  guidance  tind  Implementation. 

"I  respectfully  relate  the  case  of  the  Job 
Corps  enrollee  who  was  enlisted  at  his  home 
in  Wisconsin  and  assigned  to  a  Job  Corps 
center  only  90  miles  away  from  his  home- 
town. 

"Under  theee  clrcumBtftnces  there  appeared 
to  be  no  problem,  save  the  minor  one  of 
transporting  the  enrolled  the  90  miles  to  his 
assigned  Job  Corps  center.  But  not  so.  The 
wheels  of  biireaucracy  began  to  grind  and 
here  is  what  came  out  at  the  end: 

"Before  reaching  his  nestlnation,  the  en- 
rollee's  travels  spanned  3  days  and  more  than 
400  miles.  He  had  to  be  put  up  for  the  night 
and  fed  two  meals.  clL$nged  planes  three 
times,  took  a  bus  ride  iind  ultimately  a  car 
ride;  all  paid  for  with  Federal  funds. 

"The  trip  from  Rhlnelandw,  Wis.,  to  Clam 
Lake  Job  Corps  Center  could  have  been  much 
quicker  and  cheaper  (*3S)  by  taxlcab.  as  the 
Job  Corps  was  advised  bfr  its  recruiting  agen- 
cy, the  Wisconsm  State  Bmployment  Service. 
The  final  touch  of  Ironjf  was  that  a  free  ride 
could  have  been  secured^  tor  the  enrollee  with 
a  Forest  Service  radio  operator  who  travels 
daUy  from  Rhlnelander  to  Park  FaUs,  Wis., 
which  Is  very  near  Clam  lUake. 

"The  director  of  the  CJam  Lake  Job  Corps 
Center  admitted  that  ihe  route  was  a  bit 
'circuitous.'  Here's  thU  'circuitous*  2-day 
itinerary  of  the  enrollM  for  February  4-B, 
1966:  I 

Tebruary  4:  11:20  a»m.,  departed  Rhine- 
lander.  Wis.  via  North  Central  Airlines;  12:53 
pm..  arrived  Duluth,  Mtnn.;  1:10  pjn.,  de- 
parted Duluth,  Mlnn.s  1:55  pjn.,  arrived 
Minneapolis,  Minn.         1 

"The  enrollee  spent  thW  night  In  Minneapo- 
lis, where  housed  at  a  YMCA  and  given  meal 
tickets  by  the  Job  CorpsI 

"February  5:  1:00  i^n..  departed  Mln- 
neapolU.  Minn.,  via  Zelhyr  Bus  Lines;  5:25 
pjn.,  arrived  In  Cable,  Wis.,  where  he  was  met 
by  a  car  from  Clam  La|oe  Job  Corps  Center. 

"The  young  Job  Corps  enrollee  traveled  a 
total  distance  of  245  miles  by  air;  160  mllee 


by  bus;  and  a  short  distance  by  car  to  reach 
his  final  destination,  which,  before  he  got 
caught  up  in  the  Job  Corps  planned  travel 
program,  was  only  90  miles  away  from  his 
home.  We  feel  that  examples  such  as  this 
case  cannot  help  but  raise  serious  fears  that 
the  Job  Corps  is  long  on  planning  and  short 
on  action  and  results. 

"We  are  not  critics  of  this  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty  by  choice  but  rather 
by  conscience.  Republicans  have  long  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  training  young  men  in 
an  environment  away  from  home  if  such  Is 
needed.  As  far  back  ats  1961,  we  offered  legis- 
lation built  on  this  concept  of  the  Job  Corps. 

"Let  us  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the 
Qule-Goodell  opportunity  crusade  is  struc- 
tured solely  for  the  purpose  of  offering  more 
effective  Implementation  of  sound  anUpov- 
erty  ideas.  I  strongly  feel  that  this  bill  would 
correct  the  bureaucratic  confusion  and  poor 
planning  that  is  presently  clogging  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  war  on  poverty. 

"These  stories,  which  read  like  the  'Perils 
of  Pauline'  would  be  funny  if  they  weren't 
so  tragically  true. 

"It  Is  apparent  that  the  war  on  poverty  will 
never  succeed  If  directed  by  such  a  slipshod 
agency." 

THE   EASY   ANSWER 

Confronted  by  an  ever-increasing  moun- 
tain of  evidence  of  their  blunders.  Office  of 
Eksonomlc  Opportunity  officials,  and  their 
apologists,  continue  to  "Polly  Parrot"  their 
familiar  chant:  "You've  got  to  expect  to  make 
mistakes  with  a  new  program." 

We  contend  that  the  crippling  mistakes 
which  OEO  has  been  making  will  continue. 
They  will  continue,  and  Increase,  unless  ma- 
jor revisions  are  made  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  For  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
seen  the  predictions  of  our  1964  "minority 
views"  unhappily  borne  out. 


In  1964,  we  stated  that  an  administrative 
philosophy  which  does  not  define  any  mean- 
ingful role  for  State  or  local  governments 
will  cause  dissension  at  the  community  level. 
We  warned  that  absolute  absence  of  sensible 
recruitment  and  disciplinary  procedures 
would  lead  to  racial  imbalance  and  the  types 
of  Job  Corps  terror  that  we  have  observed. 

These,  and  other  problems  which  we  fore- 
saw, could  have  been  avoided  by  writing 
guidelines  and  directives  into  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Yet,  the  Democrats  are 
content  to  let  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity stumble  Into  another  year  of  opera- 
tions without  the  restraint  of  congressional 
directives.  We  cannot  endorse  such  irre- 
sponsibility. ' 

Patchwork,  piecemeal  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  will  not  be  able 
to  correct  the  legislative  Inadequacies  which 
trigger  the  continuous  scandals.  In  order 
to  launch  an  honest,  effective  attack  on 
poverty,  an  entirely  new  law  should  be  en- 
acted to  provide  careful  guidelines  and  pri- 
orities for  the  operation  of  a  program  to 
develop  hiunan  resources.  For  this  reason 
Republicans  have  Introduced  the  opportunity 
crusade. 

(n>FOBTirNITT   CRUSADE 

This  bill  proposes  to  unite  local.  State, 
and  Federal  governments  with  private  Indus- 
try to  launch  a  comprehensive  program  of 
training,  education,  and  motivation  for  the 
Impoverished.  An  effective  attack  on  pov- 
erty will  not  be  possible  as  the  exclusive 
function  of  the  Federal  Government.  All  re- 
sources must  be  dedicated  to  the  cause. 

By  Involving  all  segments  of  our  economy 
In  an  opportunity  crusade,  $1.98  billion  will 
be  committed  to  the  program,  of  which  only 
$1.4  blUlon  wlU  l>e  Federal  funds.  This  Is 
contrasted  to  the  $1.75  billion  program,  all 
Federal  funds,  that  will  be  operated  by  the 
100   percent  Federal   war   on   poverty. 


Comparative  proposed  expenditures  of  opportunity  crutade  and  the  war  on  poverty 

[In  millions  of  dollan] 


Program 

Opportunity 
crusade 

nnTnTTilhTiAnt:  1 

Opportunity 

crusade 
autliorization 

Committee 
proposal 

Admin- 
istration 
proposal 

Total 

2.434 

1.462 

$1,754.5 

$1,745 

Job  Corps 

170 

170 

200 

228 

(Skill)                       

(80) 
(40) 
(50) 

f  Piwitwrvfttlnn^                                                                       .    .  _ 

(Military  career)                      

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps... _ 

382 

226 

496 

300 

Clndiistrv  Youth  Coros)                                      .  .  .. 

(ISO) 

(106) 

(80) 

(46) 

(») 
(80) 
(60) 
(35) 

fin-school)                                                             _---.- 

(Out-of-school) 

Community  Action                    

867 

700 

323 

466 

(Urban  CAP)                                        

(360) 

(108) 

(307) 

(92) 

(324) 
(54) 

(276) 
(46) 

(Bonus)  .                 ..  ...  

(Rural  CAP)                                            

(Bonus) 

13a  5 

121 

Kmnlovrnflnt  w*rvi<w                                         ,    , 

25 

25 

(5) 
(20) 

(6) 
(20) 

(Automation) -. 

VISTA- 

25 

26 

31 

26 

Headstart    

644 

352 

327 

(Regular) 

(444) 

caoo) 

(Bonus) — 

Adult  basic  education 

44 

40 

26.6 

30 

Rural  loans  and  migrants 

56 

55 

67 

65 

Small  business  moentive - 

12 

12 

4.6 

S 

Work  experience 

s.     ■ :'       _     ■  -  =- 

200 

200 

119 

160 

Administration 

10 

10 

15 

17 

1 

>  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  funds. 
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It  U  not  enough  to  simply  commit  money 
and  talent  to  a  program  and  tben  abandon 
it  to  C9>erate  on  a  hlt-or-mlM  basla.  Fteedom 
to  operate  Imaginative,  locally  Initiated  pro- 
grams should  be  provided  within  a  frame- 
work of  administrative  guidelines.  Stand- 
ards must  be  established  to  prevent  the  bun- 
gling, wrangling,  and  constant  Intrusion  of 
Federal  bureaucrats  In  local  progrsons. 

The  following  are  the  main  features  of  the 
opportunity   crusade: 

1.  Job  Corps. — ^A  revised  and  redirected 
type  of  Job  Oorpe  program  is  established  In 
the  Department  ot  Labor  to  be  administered 
under  with  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  new  Job  Corps  would 
select  those  qualified  youths  who  ntqulre  a 
change  of  family  or  community  environ- 
ment to  respond  to  training  and  for  whom 
no  other  feasible  and  more  economical  pro- 
gram is  available. 

Three  distinct  types  of  training  centers 
wo\ild  be  established  to  meet  the  needs  of 
enroUeee : 

A.  Skill  centers  operating  In  cooperation 
with  Industry  to  provide  vocational  training 
for  more  advanced  enrollees. 

B.  CoTisBTvation  centers  providing  training 
in  basic  education  and  "conservation"  voca- 
tions. 

C.  Military  career  centers  giving  those  en- 
rollees who  volunteer  the  kind  of  training 
that  will  eqiiip  them  for  a  career  In  military 
service  for  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
be  qualified. 

Intelligent  evaluation  of  ^pllcanta  would 
include  the  determination  of  parole  and  pro- 
bationary obligations.  Standards  of  conduct 
would  t>e  established,  including  the  granting 
to  the  Job  Corps  Director  the  power  to  dis- 
miss and  discipline  enrollees  who  breach 
standards  of  conduct. 

Counseling  services  are  planned  that  would 
provide  the  service  of  developing  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  effective  transition  of  Jol)  Corps 
enrollees  to  further  training  progrtuns  or 
employment. 

2.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. — ^A  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
administered  once  again  under  the  man- 
power, development,  and  training  programs. 
Enrollees  in  the  program  may  only  be 
those  youths  whose  family  Incomes  meet  a 
standard  of  poverty  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  whose  families  are  on  welfare. 

Two  types  of  programs  would  be  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  special  needs  of  enrollees. 

A.  An  in-school  program  Is  designed  to 
provide  employment  for  those  youths  who 
ire  in  the  need  of  remunerative  employment 
to  resiune  or  continue  their  education.  This 
program  would  be  run  by  a  public  or  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  agency. 

B.  An  Industry  Youth  Corps  is  established 
for  those  youths  who.  It  has  been  determined, 
cannot  profit  from  further  regular  academic 
training.  Enrollees  in  this  program  would 
be  employed  by  private,  profltmaklng  en- 
terprises while  receiving  personally  oriented 
vocational  training.  Two-thirds  of  the 
wages  of  the  enrollee  would  be  paid  by  the 
employer  and  one-third  paid  by  the  Labor 
Department,  thus  enabling  many  more 
youths  to  participate  at  less  public  expense. 

3.  Community  Action  program. — The  Com- 
munity Action  program  has  the  most  excit- 
ing potential  as  a  total  commitment  to  com- 
bat poverty.  To  allow  the  potential  to  b« 
fulfilled,  the  bill  sets  out  basic  criteria  for 
the  selection  and  qualification  of  community 
action  boards.  The  criteria  would  prevent 
the  divisive  conflict  that  has  marked  Com- 
munity Action  in  the  past  by  allowing  total 
Involvement  of  all  Individuals  and  groups  In 
meaningful  commurUcatlon  to  plan  and  Im- 
plement programs. 

The  unique  and  distirustive  needs  of  rural 
areas  toould  be  met  by  special  provisions  tor 
the    establishment    of    Community    Action 


programs  In  those  areas.  Recognizing  the 
present  inequity  in  the  dlstrlbutton  of  Com- 
munity Action  funds,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  rural  areas  being  terribly  underfunded, 
criteria  would  be  etabllshed  reserving  sep- 
arate funds  that  may  only  be  used  for  rural 
areas. 

Fiscal  controls  would  be  established  by  the 
requirement  for  preaudlts,  audit  controls, 
and  salary  limitations. 

4.  State  borius  plan. — ^Present  poverty 
programs  have  almost  completely  Ignored 
the  important  contribution  that  can  be  made 
by  States  in  combating  poverty.  For  this 
purpose,  we  have  established  provisions  to 
have  the  States  Join  as  partners  with  the 
Federal  Qovemment  in  Community  Action 
programs  under  the  Opportunity  Crusade. 

5.  Headstart. — As  the  original  sponsors  of 
a  preschool  program.  Republicans  are  In- 
censed to  see  this  program,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  the  poverty  programs,  become 
entangled  In  bmreaucratlc  confiision  and 
deprived  of  necessary  funds.  To  put  Head- 
start  on  the  proper  track,  we  advocate  that 
the  program  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  to  be  run  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Thxjs,  Head- 
start  applications  woiild  be  given  preference 
for  full  flundlng.  It  Is  estimated  that  this 
would  double  the  amount  of  money  for 
Headstart  available  imder  the  Democratic 
amendment. 

6.  Adult  basic  education. — ^Thls  program 
would  be  transferred,  by  the  Opportimlty 
Crusade,  to  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
emphasis  would  be  directed  to  programs  ot 
fvmctional  education  in  the  basic  subjects 
of  the  English  language  and  mathematics. 
Neighborhood  programs  specifically  adapted 
to  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  residents 
would  be  encouraged. 

7.  Aural   loans   and   migrant   programs. 

Authorty  for  the  loan  and  migrant  programs 
would  be  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Loan  provisions  for 
low-Income  rural  families  woxild  be  liberal- 
ized. 

Special  programs  would  be  operated  for 
migrant  laborers  to  develc^  their  skills  for 
permanent  employment,  and  to  provide 
minimum  standards  of  hoitslng,  transporta- 
tion and  other  conditions. 

8.  Small  business  loans  and  incentives. 

This  program  would  be  under  the  authority 
of,  and  operated  by,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Funds  are  provided  specifically 
for  this  title  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
starvation  of  small  business  as  In  the  past 
year  when  the  program  was  brought  to  a 
disappointing  halt  by  a  lack  of  funds. 

9.  I^orfc  experience. — ^The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  wlU  have 
sole  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  work 
experience  program.  HEW  is  particularly 
equipped  to  administer  this  program  which 
Is  designed  to  train  adults  Inured  to  the  per- 
petual cycle  of  public  assistance  and  wel- 
fare to  become  self-supporting  and  capable 
of  sustaining  themselves  and/or  their  fami- 
nes. 

10.  Employment  service  automation. — ^The 
employment  service  would  be  automated  to 
provide  high-speed,  reliable  Joining  of  In- 
dividuals with  Jobs. 

11.  Job  survey. — The  Labor  Department 
would  institute  a  long-overdue  national  skill 
survey  to  pinpoint  the  thousands  of  skilled 
Job  categories  for  which  qualified  applicants 
cannot  be  found. 

MORE  IS  NXEDED 

There  are  two  other  provisions  Which  Re- 
publicans urge  be  adopted  for  a  true  oppor- 
timlty crusade.  First,  we  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Republican  Human  Investment  Act 
imder  which  employers  will  receive  up  to  a 
7-percent  tax  credit  for  money  spent  to  train 
and  employ  people  with  low  sklUa.    It  u 


time  that  tax  Incentives  be  given  to  help  peo- 
ple, not  Just  build  machines. 

The  original  opportunity  crusade  bill  that 
was  introduced  contained  a  provision  that 
would  remove  all  Income  restrictions  on  eli- 
gibility crltera  for  social  security  benefltg 
The  elderly  and  retired,  who  can  be  accurate- 
ly characterized  as  the  "forgotten  poor," 
would  then  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
work  and  obtain  a  livable  income  without 
■  loss  of  social  security  benefits. 

In  accordance  with  House  rules,  we  were 
obligated  to  remove  the  social  security  provl- 
slon  from  our  bill  as  It  does  not  faU  imder 
our  committee's  Jurisdiction.  However  we 
strongly  \irge  that  the  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee,  promptly  consider  these  vital 
measures. 

0ONSXNST7S     CAMOXTTLAGES     DISAGREEMENTS 

The  frantic  rush  of  the  Democrats  to  pro- 
duce amendments  that  reflect  a  consensus, 
camouflaging  their  serious  disagreements 
has  resulted  In  a  bill  that  ha«  left  the  poverty 
program  more  vulnerable  to  «haos,  abuse,  and 
abysmal  failure  than  ever  before.  In  re- 
sponse to  many  criticisms  and  constructive 
proposals  made  by  Republicans  over  the  pest 
2  years,  some  committee  Democrats  finally 
imposed  a  few  long  overdue  amendments. 

However,  there  is  still  little  that  has  been 
done  to  structure  a  program  that  will  pro- 
duce meaningful  results.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  selection  criteria  for 
Job  Corps  enrollees.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  alleviate  community  dissension  by 
developing  criteria  for  community  action 
boards.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro- 
vide manlngful  work  experience  or  insist 
upon  basic  education  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  eliminate  the  overlap  and  bureau- 
cratic confusion  developing  in  Headstart. 
The  omissions  are  endless. 

What  has  been  done? 
The  Job  Corps,  which  has  rapidly  expanded 
both  in  size  and  In  problems,  has  finally  been 
restricted  by  a  provision  that  the  number 
of  centers  may  not  be  expanded  beyond 
present  contract  commitments  and  a  celling 
of  46,000  enrollees  has  been  imposed.  This 
size  limitation  gives  Job  Corps  officials  a  be- 
lated opportunity  to  evaluate  their  experi- 
ences. However,  Congress  has  neglected  Its 
obligations  to  redirect  this  program  along 
realistic  lines. 

Democrats  won't  provide  adequate  standards 
In   a   party-line   vote.   Democrats   turned 
down  Republican  amendments  to — 

(1)  Establish  procedures  for  evaluation  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees  to  identify  youths  with 
criminal  records  and  insure  adequate  pro- 
visions to  cope  with  their  problems  In  Job 
Corps  camps  without  major  disruptions;  and 

(2)  Give  authority  to  Job  Corps  camp 
directors  to  enforce  standards  of  conduct  and 
deportment  with  disciplinary  powers.  Includ- 
ing the  power  to  dismiss  enrollees  when  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  opportunities  of  others. 

Other  Republican  amendments  to  the  Job 
Corps  that  were  summarily  rejected  by  the 
majority  were: 

(1)  A  limitation  of  salaries  of  Job  Corps 
staff  to  no  more  than  a  20-percent  increase 
over  their  previous  salaries  without  specific 
approval  of  the  Director; 

(2)  Provisions  for  Job  counseling  and  in- 
tensive testing  on  admission  and  at  least  3 
months  prior  to  anticipated  graduation  of 
Job  Corps  enrollees; 

(3)  Establishment  of  community  advisory 
groups  to  provide  appropriate  Job  opportuni- 
ties or  training  for  Job  Corps  graduates;  and 

(4)  Establishment  of  military  career  cen- 
ters for  young  men  unable  to  pass  physical 
or  mental  tests  for  mlUtary  service. 

One  step  forward  and  two  steps  back 
After  unrelenting  pressure  by  Republicans, 
committee  members,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
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t-year  Ufe  of  the  progMm.  estabUshed  en- 
rollee eUgiblUty  criteria  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  Wa  are  relieved  to  see 
the  adopUon  of  an  amendment  which  hope- 
fully will  prevent  further  Instances  of  truly 
needy  youngsters  being  displaced  in  the  pro- 
grams by  affluent  youngsters  from  politically 
prominent  families. 

Although  eUgibiUty  crlterU  have  been  de- 
veloped, nothing  else  ha«  been  done  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  training  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enroUeek  A  Democratic 
amendment  was  adoptM  that  ostensibly 
aUows  enrollees  to  receive  training  in  profit- 
making  organlzaUons.  M  RepubUcans  first 
proposed  an  Industry  yodth  corps,  we  favor  a 
program  that  provides  productive  Jobs  and 
training  for  young  people  in  private  industry 
but  we  cannot  poealbly  accept  the  amend- 
ment adopted  in  committee. 

CarefuUy  evaluated,  the  Democratic 
amendment  does  not  fuiail  the  need  of  en- 
rollees for  vocational  training.  At  best,  the 
program  adopted  will  completely  overlap  the 
on-the-job  training  provisions  of  the  Iifan- 
power.  Development,  and  Training  Act.  The 
worst  feature  Is  that  abeolutely  no  criteria 
are  established  for  training,  selection  of  en- 
roUees,  or  qualification  of  sponsors.  We 
shudder  to  think  of  a  repetition  of  the  abuses 
which  have  developed  because  of  an  absence 
of  guidelines  In  other  ww  on  poverty  oro- 
grams.  I 

In  addition  to  rejecting  the  Republican 
amendment  for  a  carefully  structiired  indus- 
try youth  corps.  Democrats  refused  to  accept 
our  amendments  that  would  have  revised 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  provide 
separate  out-of-school  a|ad  In-school  pro- 
grams with  careful  standards  for  each. 

READLONG   RftREAT 

Responding  to  the  crltielsm  of  Community 
Action  programs  and  feiitlng  the  undisci- 
plined child  they  have  fostered,  the  majority 
of  the  Democrats  on  oiir  committee  have 
united  to  subtly  imdermlne  Community  Ac- 
tion. Condemning  the  original  concept  as  a 
failure  and  Inoperable,  they  have  sponsored 
a  series  of  amendments  that  reduce  the  Com- 
munity Action  program  to  rigid  prepackaged 
programs  that  will  deal  with  individual  prob- 
lems of  poverty  in  the  Isolation  of  the  poverty 
ghettos.  I  ' 

The  amendment  which  dictates  that  20 
percent  of  Community  Action  funds  must  be 
granted  to  "IndependenUy  funded  Commu- 
nity Action  programs  which  are  carried  on 
m  communities  m  which  there  is  being  car- 
ried on  concurrently  a  Community  Action 
program"  completely  undennines  the  concept 
of  the  program.  The  true  concept  is  to  com- 
oine  all  the  resources  in  a  «ommunlty  to  fight 
poverty  and  to  initiate  a  dialog  between 
Tarious  elements  of  a  conuftunlty  for  effective 
use  of  the  resources. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
too  many  Commumty  Action  boards  are  vm- 
representatlve.  Instead  at  moving  directly 
to  meet  this  problem,  the  Democrats  have 
hwn  satisfied  to  leave  the  Community  Action 
'>oards  largely  unrepresentative  and  then 
wnply  fund  a  variety  of  private  programs 
that  not  only  will  be  uncoordinated  with  the 
overaU  community  effort  but,  in  many  In- 
nances,  will  contradict  oe  undermine  exist- 
ing programs. 

Under  certain  clrcimistajaces  private  f\md- 
■ng  may  serve  a  iiseful  purpose.  Congress 
«hould  define  such  cUoumstanccs.  The 
present  Democratic  proposal  reqtjlrlng  20 
percent  of  Community  Aetlon  funds  to  be 
JPent  on  Independent  programs  U  an  invita- 
tion to  every  dissident  group  to  bypass  and 
Ignore  efforts  at  commimity  coordination. 

Judging  by  timid  and  shoa-tslghted  policies 
«  CEO  administrators  in  recent  months, 
very  few  truly  independent  and  rn>resenta- 
Hve  groups  will  be  funded  under  this  alloca- 


tlon,  where  they  are  most  needed.  The  end 
resiilt  will  be  an  escalation  of  uncoordinated 
confusion  without  significant  encourage- 
ment to  the  very  groups  most  in  need  of 
help. 

The  big  "if" 
Republicans  sponsored  amendments  to 
give  guidance  to  communities  on  the  matter 
of  representation  on,  and  selection  of,  a 
Conmiunlty  Action  board.  Our  amend- 
ments would  have  allowed  total  involvement 
of  all  representative  segments  of  the  com- 
munity and  particularly  guarantee  meaning- 
ful representation  of  the  poor  on  policymak- 
ing boards.  These  amendments  woiUd  have 
provided  a  Ufe-glvlng  spark  to  the  potential 
of  Community  Action.  The  majority  re- 
jected all  such  amendments. 

In  their  stead,  they  adopted  a  meaningless 
amendment  tliat  States,  in  a  roimdabout 
way,  provides  that  if  a  Communty  Action 
board  member  represents  a  target  area  he 
must  be  a  resident  of  that  area. 

Note  the  Important  "IP."  The  amend- 
ment does  not  state  that  the  Community  Ac- 
tion board  must  have  such  representative*. 
The  open-ended  neighborhood  adult  corps 
It  appears  that  the  Democrats  on  our  com- 
mittee are  obsessed  with  the  need  for  pro- 
ducing headline-grabbing  programs  without 
specific  guidelines  or  standards.  This  Is  the 
very  tendency  that  produced  present  poverty 
scandals.  They  passed  a  general  authoriza- 
tion and  leave  It  to  administrators  to  define 
how  the  objectives  wUl  be  accomplished. 

After  2  years,  our  Democratic  colleagues 
have  been  forced  to  recognize  the  glaring 
deficiencies  in  the  poverty  program  that  they 
chose  to  deny  In  the  original  election  year 
debate  of  1964.  Now,  in  another  election 
year,  they  are  launching  a  new  massive  pro- 
gram for  adults  modeled  after  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  It  bodes  weU  to  produce 
the  new  "great  scandals  of  1967." 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  loosely  drawn 
Ul-deflned  proposal  than  the  open-ended 
neighborhood  adult  corps  that  wlU  provide 
public  service  Jobs  for  the  Jobless.  No  crite- 
ria for  enrollment  Is  given  other  than  the 
adult  be  unemployed.  Once  again,  the  Dem- 
ocrats adopted  the  easy,  superficial,  shortrun 
paUlaUve:  "Let  the  Government  hire  them 
dlrecUy  even  though  they  may  have  to  do 
meaningless  and  unproductive  work." 

"It  is  time  that  we  recognize  that  the  poor 
want  productive  Jobs  for  which  they  can 
qualify.  They  need  training,  often  in  the 
most  basic  skills.  Yet,  provision  for  occu- 
pational training  and  basic  education  Is  not 
required."  Considering  the  present  boom 
economy  and  the  plethora  of  Jobs  going  beg- 
ging, it  would  seem  that  virtually  all  of  the 
employable  unemployed  will  need  training  to 
"enhance  their  prospects  for  normal  employ- 
ment." ' 

In  the  present  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  only  10  percent  of 
enrollees  receive  training.  WlU  90  percent  of 
the  neighborhood  adult  corps  enroUees  be 
BlnUIarly  neglected? 

Loss  of  talent 

Democrats  on  our  committee  were  ob- 
viously Irked  by  the  numerous  examples  of 
Conmiunlty  Action  board  members  lobbying 
for  funds  to  be  given  to  their  own  pet  proj- 
ects. Accordingly,  they  adopted  a  last-min- 
ute. Ill-considered  amendment  barring  any 
grants  to  private  agencies  which  have  a 
member  of  their  board  of  directors  or  an 
executive  officer  serving  on  a  Community 
Action  board  or  as  an  employee  of  a  Com- 
munity Action  agency. 

The  Intent  is  obviously  to  requli«  all  em- 
ployees or  board  members  of  private  orga- 
nizations receiving  Community  ActKm  funds 
to  resign  from  Community  Action  organiza- 
tions. The  full  ramifications  of  this  action 
are  difficult  to  assess.    Apparently  employees 
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or  board  members  of  Innimaerable  private 
social  welfare  agencies  would  be  ineligible 
to  serve  on  Commimity  Action  agency  boaixls 
or  be  employees  of  those  agencies. 

One  of  the  primary  obJecUves  of  a  Com- 
munity Action  board  is  to  enlist  the  talent 
and  experience  of  those  organizations  and 
people  who  have  been  fighting  poverty  for 
years.  Are  citizens  who  have  been  serving 
diligently  on  FamUy  Services,  united  Fund 
Boys  Clubs,  YWCA-s  and  similar  organlza- 
ti«iM  to  be  barred  from  Conmiunlty  Action 
service  In  the  future?  «*-"«« 

Danger  signals 
Danger  signals  have  been  flashing  in  Head- 
start  from  the  outset.  A  basically  sound 
program  has  been  subjected  to  unbeUevable 
chaos  in  its  adnUnistration.  It  has  been  suc- 
CMsful  in  spite  of  rather  than  cause  of,  pov- 

til  °^^^  ^*  ^'«f"*  problem  has  been 
that  both  education  and  poverty  money  i 
M^allable  to  fund  Headstart  pro^Sn* 
Where  do  local  school  systems  apS^ 
i^^^l  ^H°!L'""'=^  education  monfrmuS 
w-Z.  ^1??  "^^^  P°^*^y  ™o°«y  »»  funding 
f^l^^y.  conflicting,  ever-chanSni 
IT^^  ,^f  '"IP^*^  a;)urden  of  redUpl 
on  many  local  school  officials.  Specific  ex- 
amples of  this,  au  too  characterSuc  hive 
been  cited  elsewhere  in  this  report 
..„  f  **i*^  "^*'^^'*  ^  administered  by  a 
S*,.^*''*'"^  ^"''•'y  *1<^  <=1^'-  aiid  simple 
f^i^^^;    BepubUcan   efforts    to   transfer 

wh,;-  ^>f  ®  *"  ^°^  '^^l**  ^  '"^ed  and 
werTdeTelt^"*''^  ~"^'*  »«  ^^^  ^"-»«». 

11 JL*  k""*!''  °°  ^^'  ^"^^^  would  be  re- 
^fn!^.  ^^  transferring  Headstart  tT  toe 
jurisdiction  of  the  ESE  Act  because  the  nec- 

^J^^S^w^*  "^^  '^^'^  appropriated. 
^Z:«^,  '  ^^''f'  Sargent  Shriver  testified 
brfore  our  committee  that  only  haU  the  eU^ 

S..  n^"^"^  ^  "^^^  ^  ^  includ«l  in 
tt^e  OEO  program,  do  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers refuse  to  allow  Headsurt  to  be  funded 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible?  """«« 

No  protection  provided 

« J^L.^  °'*®''  •^«  ^  °eed  Of  small 
S^^™^iT"  "^'^  ^**  themselves  victims 
^«,^^Pi^°"»   ^"^   "l^^   who   charge 

^+/?«  f  """il  ^  oontroUed  at  local  and 
n!Sw±  t^-  ^®  «lemocratlc  answer  to  the 
?^  ™  ^  *  vaguely  defined  authority  for 
the  Director  to  make  direct  loans  up  to  a 
maximum  Of  MOO  at  a  2  percent  per  ^m 

^  ?uiSSr*=  •"  '^'^'^  "^  ""^^^  ^o- 
This  loan  ppovlslon  was  hastily  slaoned 
into  the  bUl  without  consultation^ vSth^ 
Perta  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee or  elsewhere.  No  testimony  was  ever 
r^T"f  recommending  such  a  proposal,  nor 
specifying  how  it  could  be  effective^  ad- 
ministered.  After  Intensive  study  and  care- 
ful draftsmanship.  It  1.  quite  possible  a 
workable  program  could  be  devised  to  meet 
.^Tk^^.  a  slap-dash  »8  mUUon  proposal, 
such  as  this,  holds  little  promise  to  thTnw 
to  meet  their  needs  in  this  area.  ^^ 

Adult  basic  eductttUyn 
Basic  education  is  a  primary  need  for 
many  of  the  poor.  The  Opportunity  Crusade 
appropriates  more  money  for  basic  educaUon 
-5^?*.^  provided  under  the  present  bUl.  In 
admtlon.  It  would  require  that  the  needed 
^ic  training  or  educaUon  be  provided  to 
Neighborhood  Youth  Cwps  enroUees  and 
participants  in  other  poverty  programs  where 
appr<^)riate.  wue™ 

More  VMming  signals  ignored 
Despite  the  testimony  that  we  referred  to 
earlier  on  the  critical  shortage  of  funds  and 
lack  of  coordination  between  SBA  and  OEO 
no  substantive  changes  were  made  to  title 
tV.  No  guidelines  were  given  for  Interagencv 
cooperaUon.  ^      ' 
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Amendmenta  sponsored  by  Republicans, 
and  unanimously  rejected  by  the  majority, 
would  have  transferred  full  authority  for  the 
program  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  apptroprlated  funds  to  SBA  for  ex- 
clusive uae  In  this  program. 

Disruptive  transfer 

The  recipients  of  aid  and  training  under 
the  work  experience  program  are  In  the  view 
of  the  minority  the  crux  of  the  poverty  group. 
These  are  the  people  who  for  three  or  four 
generations,  In  times  of  prosperity  as  well  as 
depression,  have  remained  totally  dependent 
on  welfare  for  subsistence.  Por  a  substantial 
number  of  them,  welfare  Is  a  way  of  life. 
Welfare  checlu,  food  stamps,  medical  care, 
and  hospitalization  provide  a  sense  of  se- 
curity in  the  welfare  status.  They  are  fully 
aware  that  these  benefits  will  be  lost  when 
they  accepit  enxployment.  The  task  of  mo- 
tivating some  welfare  recipients  to  seek  gain- 
ful employment  Is  a  difficult  one.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  factor.  It  Is  In  this  group  that 
we  find  the  highest  Incidence  of  inability  to 
read  or  write,  illegitimate  children,  and  a 
lack  of  Initiative  and  ambition. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  dealing  with  these  people 
~for  decades.  Welfare  administrators  know 
them  and  their  problems.  We  feel  there  Is 
much  to  be  desired  In  the  performance  of 
HEW  with  regard  to  training  individuals 
and  placing  them  In  Jobs.  That  Is  why  the 
Republicans  proposed  an  amendment,  arbi- 
trarily rejected,  that  HEW  be  given  full  au- 
thority for  the  program  which  It  now 
operates. 

Committee  Democrats  passed  an  amend- 
ment that  wUl  transfer  authority  for  the 
training  aspects  of  the  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  leave  supportive  iiervlcea 
to  be  provided  by  HEW  and  controlling  au- 
thority in  OEO.  Such  a  three-ring  circus,  in 
our  view,  will  compound  confusion.  The 
transfer  of  the  work  experience  Job  train- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor  is  foolish. 
Our  viewpoint  Is  supported  by  comments 
from  Mr.  Raymond  Hllllard  and  Mr.  L.  L. 
Vincent: 

TITLK  T 

On  May  3,  1966,  Mr.  Raymond  Hllllard. 
director  of  public  aid  for  Cook  County,  m.. 
advised  that  legislation  to  place  the  work 
experience  program  (title  V)  under  the 
Labor  Department  would  be  moat  unfortu- 
nate for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  had  no 
experience  whatever  with  what  are  now  the 
hard-core  poor  people  who  by  reason  of  In- 
ability to  read  or  psychological  disturbances 
or  by  family  brokenness,  by  all  things  that 
could  be  said  are  bard -core  slum  living.  Wel- 
fare administrators  and  personnel  live  with 
these  people.  The  Department  of  Labor  from 
top  to  bottom  has  never  seen  them.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  In  the  past  has  preferred 
to  pass  them  by  as  If  they  didn't  exist. 

a.  The  people  enrolled  in  title  V  programs 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  In  no  way  quall- 
Oed  for  jobs.  This  Is  an  area  of  preparation 
for  preparation  for  Jobs.  If  the  program  Is 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  It 
would  be  handled  similar  to  MDTA.  The  day 
MDTA  can  do  what  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare Is  doing  under  title  V.  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  It  to  them.  Mr.  Hllllard  said. 

3.  Title  V  Is  Just  really  beginning  to  get 
rolling  and  show.  I  would  be  worried  about 
Labor  •  •  •  1  would  be  more  worried  about 
Labor  than  with  It  at  OEO.  I  think  the  title 
V  program  In  Chicago  would  grind  to  a  halt 
and  I  am  not  sure  it  would  ever  get  orga- 
nized, Mr.  Hllllard  said.  He  pointed  out  a 
change  from  HEW  would  Involve  a  process  of 
going  through  the  same  problem  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  rhiming  au 
of  the  likely  sounding  but  fruitless  ap- 
proaches. 


4.  Mr.  Hllllard  stated  the  relationship  of 
his  Department  with  HEW  has  been  emi- 
nently sattsfactory,  with  one  big  exception. 
The  one  exception  has  to  do  with  a  multitude 
of  forms,  most  of  which  he  feels  are  un- 
necMsary.  He  felt  It  would  be  a  great  help 
If  HEW  would  concentrate  on  some  slmpUfl- 
cation  of  reporting. 

On  May  3.  1966,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Vincent,  commis- 
sioner, Department  of  Welfare,  State  of  West 
Virginia,  who  served  as  a  spokesman  for  Mr. 
Vincent,  advised  Mr.  Vincent  would  be  op- 
posed to  legislation  transferring  the  work 
experience  program  (title  V)  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  was  the  Informal  opinion 
of  Mr.  Vincent  the  move  would  not  be  feasi- 
ble for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  in  the  past 
has  shown  no  particular  Interest  In  the  peo- 
ple who  are  In  the  title  V  program  and  have 
no  record  of  finding  these  people  jobs. 

2.  The  Department  of  Labor's  training  pro- 
gram adhere  to  groups  with  educational 
levels  higher  than  the  people  In  the  title  V 
program. 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  tried  pro- 
grams with  this  particular  group  without 
very  much  success. 

4.  HEW  has  spent  the  last  year  setting  up 
title  V  programs  nationwide  and  a  transfer 
at  this  time  might  well  lead  to  administra- 
tive chaos. 

Open  eultnission 

Since  the  Economic  Opport\inlty  Act  was 
passed  In  1964,  Republicans  have  documented 
the  fact  that  the  war  on  poverty  was  con- 
ceived and  operated  substantially  for  par- 
tisan political  purposes.  To  curb  political 
abuses.  Republicans  iirged  that  Hatch  Act 
provisions  applying  to  title  I  be  extended  to 
all  sections  of  the  act. 

Chairman  Powxix  even  opened  the  1965 
poverty  hearings  with  the  charge  that  the 
poverty  program  contained  "giant  fiestas  of 
political  patronage."  Nonetheless,  House 
Democrats  turned  down  Republican  {miend- 
ments  to  provide  Hatch  Act  coverage.  The 
majority  was  either  unwilling  to  stop  these 
Intolerable  abuses  or  to  admit  to  them. 

This  year,  the  Democratic  coounlttee  mem- 
bers finally  admitted  the  truth  of  our 
charges  by  adopting  an  amendment  to  have 
the  Hatch  Act  cover  all  war  on  poverty 
activities. 

As  supporters  of  a  similar  amendment,  we 
welcome  this  long-delayed  action.  Its  en- 
forcement In  practice  Is  another  thing  which 
we  shall  watch  closely. 

COMlCITMKI«T    TO    A    RXAUSTIC    FSOORAM 

It  Should  be  the  finding  of  Congress  that. 
In  spite  of  the  Impressive  historical  rec<Hd 
of  tills  Nation  In  offering  unrivaled  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  to  our  citizens, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Artificial  barriers 
and  Indigenous  backgrounds  too  often  In- 
hibit the  full  development  of  Individual  po- 
tential. It  Is  not  enough,  however,  simply 
to  laimch  a  program  with  compelling  and 
persuasive  objectives.  A  realistic  program 
to  help  restore  dignity  and  hope  to  those 
who  are  iinable  to  sustain  themselves  In 
modem  society  Is  our  urgent  Imperative. 
A  program  which  merely  raises  expectations 
and  administrative  salaries  without  mean- 
ingful results  falls  to  meet  the  dynamic  re- 
quirements of  our  society.  Those  citizens 
who  are  to  be  served  by  government  programs 
must  have  a  significant  role  In  helping  them- 
selves. Ex{>endltures  by  government  to  do 
things  to  beneficiaries,  rather  than  In  part- 
nership with  beneficiaries,  is  a  miscarriage 
of  the  true  congressional  purpose  of  dig- 
nifying human  lives. 

It  should  therefore  be  the  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  these  Individuals  at 
low  levels  of  Income  and  education  with  the 
power  and  hope  necessary  to  raise  themselvea 
above  the  levels  of  poverty. 
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To  accomplish  this  objective,  Congress 
should  declare  Its  intent  that  the  needs  of 
the  very  young  be  given  first  priority.  Sensi- 
ble and  diverse  programs,  empnaslzlng  edu- 
cation, health,  strengthening  of  the  family 
and  productive  jobs  must  have  maximujn 
local  and  Individual  participation.  Commu- 
nity action.  Involving  the  poor  at  policymak- 
ing levels  with  officials  and  citizens  of  talent 
and  experience.  Is  the  indispensable  ingredi- 
ent of  success.  Permanent,  productive  Jobs 
with  personal  dignity  and  Independence 
must  be  provided  primarily  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

It  la  the  role  of  government  to  stimulate, 
educate,  and  provide  Incentives.  All  levels 
of  government  must  participate  In  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

As  a  complete  substitute  for  the  faltering, 
scandal  ridden  war  on  poverty,  Republicans 
call  for  a  new  program  to  launch  an  oppor- 
tunity crusade  for  the  Isolated  Americans  im- 
prisoned by  poverty. 

William  H.  Ayrxs. 

Albert  H.  Qdix. 

Charles  E.  Ooodell. 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 

Dave  Martin. 

Alphonzo  Bell. 

Glenn  Andrews. 

Edward  J.  Ournkt. 
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NEW    CONFIDENCE    AND    HOPE   IN 
ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell] 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
call  by  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  a 
seven-nation  conference  next  month  on 
the  Vietnam  conflict  is  a  welcome  turn- 
ing point  In  the  determination  of  the 
peoples  of  free  Pacific  and  Asian  nations 
to  appraise  and  resolve  their  mutual 
problems. 

Coupled  with  the  success  of  the  recent 
popular  elections  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
major  reversals  and  failures  of  Chinese 
Commimlst  power  thrusts  In  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Burma,  and  northeast  Thai- 
land In  the  past  year  have  brought  new 
confidence  to  the  leaders  of  the  several 
free  Asian  nations.  Many  people  in 
these  coimtrles  and  particularly  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
erning and  defending  their  countries 
against  Communist  aggression  have  been 
deeply  shaken  by  the  Red  terrorism  and 
acute  imcertalntles  unleashed  recently 
on  the  mainland  of  China. 

The  current  Initfatlve  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Philippines,  South 
Korea,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  is  commendable 
for  it  suKwrts  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment that  all  nations,  Asian  or  not,  are 
entitled  to  freedom  from  fear,  aggression, 
and  attack  and  that  each  deserves  the 
opportunity  to  go  peacefully  and  unmo- 
lested about  the  urgent  tasks  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

Concurrently,  and  In  recognition  of 
this  Asian  initiative,  the  United  States 
must  restate  without  equivocation  its 
position  as  to  military  withdrawal  and 
emphasize  the  essential  need  for  coopera- 
tive action  in  achieving  social  and  eco- 
nomic growth  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  Pacific  community.  With  Ameri- 
can economic  aid  and  technical  assist- 


ance, there  is  no  questlbh  but  that  free 
Asians  can  capitalize  oni  the  opportunity 
to  speed  their  own  development  and  cre- 
ate their  own  resources  aecessary  to  cope 
with  the  great  and  morej  promising  tasks 
of  human  progress. 

The  formation  by  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  southeast  Asia,  the  participa- 
tion of  19  Asian  and  Pacific  nations  and 
the  United  States  in  thei  $1  billion  Asian 
Development  Bank,  an4  the  new  broad 
alliance  of  nine  nations-pASPAC — ^rang- 
ing from  New  Zealand  tp  Japan,  demon- 
strate the  emergence  of  la  new  Asian  co- 
operativeness.  This  isl  a  meaningful 
pattern  of  cooperation  and  deserves  the 
serious  consideration  and  encouragement 
of  all  thoughtful  and  responsible  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hcbeful  these  new 
signs  point  to  bringing  rfearer  a  political 
solution  to  the  Vietnani  conflict  and  a 
new  era  for  American  diblomacy  in  the 
Pacific  and  Asia. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS 


3RANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  reqiiest  of  Mr.  Con- 
able),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remark^  land  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.  I 

Mr.  Randall,  for  5  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  Resnick  (at  thelrequest  of  Mr. 
DDJGELL) ,  for  5  minutes,  !tod^;  to  revise 
and  extend  ills  remarks  :*nd  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Peichan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL) ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  land  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  th0f  request  of  Mr. 
DiNCELL),  for  10  minuted,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  I  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consenf,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  hi  the  Congressional 
RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
Tas  granted  to :  T 

Mr.  Brooks  to  extend  1  lis  remarks  and 
Include  a  speech  by  the  I^ostmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  Zablocki  and  to  Indlude  extraneous 

matter. 

All  Members  who  spokp  on  Resolution 
1308,  to  revise  and  extend  their  remaita 
and  to  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

Mr.  Marsh  to  revise  knd  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committ^  of  the  Whole 
today  on  H.R.  15111  and  include  extrane- 
ous material.  | 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Conable),  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.Pmo. 

Mr.  Gurnet. 

(The  following  MembU:  (at  the  re- 
Quest  of  Mr.  Dingell)  p^d  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Eraser. 
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BILLS   AND  A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  September  27,  1966: 

H.J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  to  give  ef- 
fect to  tbe  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the 
International  Circulation  of  Visual  and  Audi- 
tory Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut 
in  1948. 

On  September  28,  1966: 

HJl.  483.  An  act  to  amend  section  2056  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  effect  of  disclaimers  on  the  allowance 
of  the  marital  deduction  for  estate  tax  pvir- 
poses,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ollmour 
C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired); 

HJi.  11253.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  Bltiiated  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
and 

HS,.  15510.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  hold  prepayments  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  loan  borrowers  and  transmit  them  to 
the  holder  of  the  note  In  installments  as 
they  become  due. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DINCSeLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House,  imder  Its  previous  order,  ad- 
journed imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1966,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  froni  the 
Speaker's  table  and  reference  as  follows: 

2757.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  amount  of  Export-Import  Bank 
Insurance  and  guarantees  issued  In  connec- 
tion with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia  for  the 
month  of  August  1966,  not  previously  report- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  in 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  of  1966,  and  to  the 
Presidential  Determination  of  February  4, 
1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2758.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  claims  settled  during  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1,  1965,  through  August  31,  1966,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-558; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2759.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  claims  of  em- 
ployees for  damage  to  or  loss  of  personal 
property  sustained  by  them  incident  to  their 
service  which  were  settled  dxiring  fiscal  year 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C. 
240-242;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2760.  A  letter  from  the  national  corpora- 
tion agent.  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Inc.,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  financial  statement  of  the  Legion  of 
Valor  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Inc., 
covering  the  period  August  1,  1965 — July  31, 
1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  84-224;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG:  ConurUttee  on  RiUes.  House 
Resolution  1032.  ResoluUon  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  3035,  an  act  to  estab- 
lish a  program  for  the  preservation  of  addi- 
tional historic  properties  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  piuposes  (Rept.  No.  2090) . 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  RiUee.  House 
Resolution  1033.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  17899,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  regulatory  and  supervisory 
authority  of  Federal  agencies  over  insiired 
banks  and  Insured  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of 
Insured  accounts  or  deposits  to  1 15, 000,  and 
for  other  pvuposes  (Rept.  No.  2091 ) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  15699.  A  bill  relating  to 
national  observances  and  holidays,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2105) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1674.  An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  disposition  of  geothermal  steam  and 
associated  geothermal  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2140).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WRIGHT:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  1861.  An  act  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  areas  suffering  a  major  disaster; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2141) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  2070.  An  act  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City.  (Rept.  No. 
2142).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, s.  2770.  An  act  to  control  the  xise  of 
the  design  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  seal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2143).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  3433.  An  act  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  steal,  embezzle,  or  other- 
wise unlawfully  take  property  from  a  pipe-  ^ 
line,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2144).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  HJl.  17558.  A  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  89-428  to  authorize  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  enter  Into  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  for  a  large-scale  combina- 
tion nuclear  power-desalting  project,  and 
appropriations  therefor.  In  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  ( Rept.  No.  2145) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  UnioiL 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1035.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 108,  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  membership  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Pan  American  In- 
stitute of  Geography  and  History  to  author- 
ize appropriations  therefor  (Rept.  No.  2146). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1036.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
17607,   a   bin   to  suspend   the   investment 
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credit  and  tb«  allowance  of  accelerated  de- 
predation In  tbe  case  of  certain  real  prc^Mity 
(Rept.  No.  2147).  Referred  to  tbe  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  FKIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2829.  An  act  to  amend  section 
301(a)<7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (Rept.  No.  2150).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGI^AN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
A.  Nahas  and  Vera  Nahas  (Rept.  No.  2092). 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Ku;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2093).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1137.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  Pedro  Martinez  Torres;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2094).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2108.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  Joaquin  Diaz  Pranqulz  (Rept.  No.  2096) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
AJbuszyc  Volsky  (Rept.  No.  2098)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mi.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2840.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
OulUermo  Rodriguez  (Rept.  No.  2097).  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ezzat  N.  Asaad  (Rept.  No.  2098).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Blanche  L.  Asaad  (Rept.  No.  2099) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  2761.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Julio  Sangully,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  2100).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  2771.  An  act  for  the  relief  <rf 
Haael  Loulie  Scbuman  8tnuik  (Rept.  No. 
2101).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2801.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Helena  Gilbert  Maddaglrl  and  Heather  Gil- 
bert Maddaglrl;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2102).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  3108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Alberto  L.  Martinez  (Rept.  No.  2103).  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  3238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlse 
Mataue  Sato  (Rept.  No.  2104).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  5822.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Ignacio  Mlquel  Franca:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2106) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  5969.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra\U 
R.  Morffl  (Rept.  No.  2107).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   HJt.  8443.    A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 


Antonio  n.  Cataaus  (Rept.  No.  2108).  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  7341.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rlcardo 
R.  Fuste  (Rept.  No.  2109).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
njt.  10161.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
Crespo;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2110). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
nn.  10253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Luis 
E.  Bencomo;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2111).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11817.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jun 
Becky;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2112). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CAHTTiTi:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11840.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Dr.  Juan 
Antonio  Dvunots  (Rept.  No.  2113).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11962.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Karldakls  (Rept.  No.  2114).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  11967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Muriel  Williams;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2115).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  12781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mario  Orlando  Santos-Estevez  (Rept.  No. 
2118).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  12920.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Alexander 
Francis  Saker,  doctor  of  medicine  (Rept.  No. 
2117).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Hit.  14173.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of 
Antonio  Barquet  Chedlack;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2118).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  14174.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Esteban 
Pern&ndez  Noda;  (Rept.  No.  2119) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  14233.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Robledo  Diaz  Martinez;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2120) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  14920.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Marie 
del  Carmen  Bermudez;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2121).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  15197.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jan  Dro- 
bot;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2122).  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

B^.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  15488.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  AU 
Hajl-Morad;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2123).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJt.  16522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vi- 
cente Fernandez  Marino;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2124) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  231.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  James  W. 
Adams  and  others  (Rept.  No.  2125).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Ck)mmittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
S.  800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman  J. 
Pitman  (Rept.  No.  2128).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho\ue. 

Mr.  GRIDER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Puget  Sound 
Plywood.    Inc..    of    Tacoma,    Wash.;     with 


amendment  (Rept.  No.  3127).    Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ORIDEH :  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
S.  1572.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Merrltt  A 
Seefeldt  and  August  C.  Seefeldt  (Rept.  No 
2128).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2500.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
James  A.  Todd,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  2129).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi.! 
clary.  H.R.  1333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  WlllUred  S.  Shirley;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2130).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  1404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  George  H.  Edler  (Rept.  No.  2131).  Re- 
farred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  1944.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of 
Rose  Minutlllo  (Rept.  No.  2132).  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5349.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of 
Mrs.  Rose  Thomas;  with  amendment  (Rept, 
No.  2133) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  McCLORY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  7241.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of 
Elmer  O.  Krickson;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2134).  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  10090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  W. 
Stutts,  Jr.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2185).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10481.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of 
Robert  A.  Owen  (Rept.  No.  2136).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HtJNGATE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  10696.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of 
Adel  Lessert  Bellmard,  Clement  Lessert, 
Josephine  Gonvll  Pappan,  Julie  Gonvil  Pap- 
pan,  Pelagie  GonvU  Pranceour  de  Aubrl,  Vic- 
tore  GonvU  Pappan,  Marie  Gonvll,  Lafleche 
GonvU,  Louis  Laventtire,  Elizabeth  Carbonau 
Vertifelle,  Pierre  Carbonau,  Louis  Joncas. 
Basil  Joncas,  James  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Dat- 
cherute,  Joseph  Butler,  WlUtam  Rodger. 
Joseph  Cote,  four  children  of  ClcUi  Compare 
and  Joseph  James,  or  the  heirs  of  any  who 
may  be  deceased;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2137).  Referred  to  the  Committtee  of 
tbe  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary.  HJt.  14749.  A  bUl  for  the 
relief  of  Katherlne  M.  Perakls  (Rept.  No. 
2138).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
HJt.  15446.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
de  Butts;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2139). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9348.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Harold  G.  WUmarth;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2148).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GRIDER:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
HJt.  11670.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  R. 
Kemp;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2149). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. H.  Res.  1030.  Resolution  opposing 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  certain  aliens  (Rept.  No. 
2151).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  18033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Fidel  Rodrlguez-<;ubas;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  2152) .  Referred  to  tbe  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC   BILLS   AN]}   RESOLUTIONB 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  w^re  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  fbUows : 

By  Mr.  RODINO:  I 

HR  18038.  A  bill  to  Authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between 
secondary  schools  from  'professional  football 
telecasts;  to  tbe  Commiitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  18039.  A  bUl  to  Authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  footbafll  contests  between 
secondary  schools  from  i  prof essional  football 
telecasts;  to  tbe  Comml^ee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CORMAN:! 

H.R.  18040.  A  bin  to  Authorize  tbe  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  footbaai  contests  between 
secondary  schools  from  I  prof  essional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Commiitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  18041.  A     bin 
Warner  Little  Scholars 
tee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

ByMr.PASCELL: 

H.R.  18042.  A  bUl  to 
conduct  for  agency  hearing  proceedings  of 
record;  to  the  Committjae  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FITLTON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.R.  18043.  A  bill  to  dn>vlde  that  hereafter 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation in  tbe  Department  of  Justice 
shall  be  appointed  by  ttie  President,  by  and 
wltti  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  among  career  offl  ;^rB  or  employees  of 
such  Bureau;  to  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HJt.  18044.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  tc  provide  that  mutual 
fund  shares  shall  be  valued  at  their  bid  price, 
rather  than  at  their  aaked  price,  for  estate 
and  gift  tax  ptirposes;  Ic  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.LATTA:       | 

HJt.  18045.  A  bin  to  ^ttiend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  faciUty  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  l^jplte  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the-ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 

HJl.  18046.  A  bin  to 
Revenue  Code  of  1954 
deduct  from  gross  lnc< 
curred   In    pursuing   c- 
credit  and  degrees  at  1: 
education  and  includiitt  certain  travel?  to 
the  Committee  on  Wayis  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  t>f  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  18047.  A  bUl  to  »uthorlze  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between  sec- 
ondary schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  18048.  A  bill  to  I  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  lljo  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Incofene  tbe  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  c^tirses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  l<i*titutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida : 

H.R.  18049.  A  bill  to  Require  authorization 
for  certain  approprlatloas  for  the  Maritime 
AdmlnlstraUon,  under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  and  for  other  (tirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONG^: 

HJl.  18050.  A  blU  to^tnend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  bermlt  States,  under 
Federal-State  agreements,  to  provide  for 
coverage  for  hospiUl  If turance  benefits  for 
the  aged  for  certain 
ployees   whose    servlcet 
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covered  by  the  Insurance  system  established 
by  such  title;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM: 
HJt.  18051.  A  bin  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  Indemnify  dairy  farm- 
ers whose  milk,  dairy  cattle,  or  feed  are  con- 
taminated vrltb  residues  of  economic  poisons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  18052.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  by  returning  to  the 
States  a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  taxes 
collected  therein;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  18063.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  business  develop- 
ment corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  18054.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  cotu-ses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  18055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  business  development 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  18066.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  indemnify  dairy  farm- 
ers whose  milk,  dairy  cattle,  or  feed  are  con- 
taminated with  residues  of  economic  poi- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  18057.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to 
provide  an  alternate  method  of  making  loans 
for  tbe  acquisition  and  Improvement  of 
farms,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  Mcdowell  (by  request) : 
H.R.  18058.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  tbe  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
H.R.  18069.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir  for  fiood 
control,  water  supply,  water  quality  control, 
and  recreation  on  the  Pequonnock  River  in 
Trumbull,  Conn.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  18060.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between  sec- 
ondary schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJl.  18061.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  18062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to 
provide  an  alternate  method  of  making  loans 
for  tbe  acquisition  and  Improvement  of  dairy 
farms,  and  for  other  related  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  18063.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  and  the  administra- 
tion of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to  extend 
State  merit  systems  to  additional  programs 
financed  by  Federal  funds,  to  provide  grants 
for  Improvement  of  State  and  local  person- 
nel administration,  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance In  training  State  and  local  employ- 
ees, to  provide  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments for  training  of  their  employees,  to 
authorize  Interstate  compacts  for  personnel 
and  training  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  

By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  18064.  A  bin  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  during  tbe  Vietnam 
era,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  18065.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

HJl.  18066.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
School  Liuch  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.  18067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

HJt.  18068.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
ret£U-y  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Paskenta-Newvllle  unit, 
Sacramento  River  division.  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   McCULLOCH: 

HJl.  18069.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

HJl.  18070.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  Identify,  recruit,  train, 
and  assist  In  placement  of  displaced  farm- 
workers In  farm  labor  shortage  occupations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  18071.  A  bin  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.J.  Res.  1309.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  7-day  i>erlod  be- 
ginning October  2  and  ending  October  8  of 
each  year  as  "Spring  Garden  Planting  Week"; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RESNICK: 

H.J.  Res.  1310.  Joint  reecdutlon  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annuaUy  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  7-day  period  be- 
ginning October  2  and  ending  October  8  of 
each  year  as  "Spring  Garden  Planting  Week"; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1022.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled,  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment. What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Func- 
tion?"; to  the  the  Conomlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  KXTPFERMAN: 

H.  <3on.  Res.  1023.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  committee  to  determine 
the  necessity  of  a  congressional  Investigation 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  PRICE: 

H.  Res.  1034.  Resolution  resolving  that  the 
amount  of  (15,000,  authorized  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  ftind  of  the  House  by 
House  Resolution  241,  agreed  to  February  24, 
1965.  on  vouchers  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tee on  arrangements  for  tbe  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  second  Inaugural  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Incurred  pursuant  to  Public 
Law   88-427,   approved   August    14,    1964,   !■ 
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increased  to  130,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.  Res.  1037.  Resolution   creating   a   select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
policies  and  guidelines  on  school  desegrega-  ' 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts : 
HJl.  18072.  A  bill   for   the  reUef  of  Jose 
Joaqulm  Rezendes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.TATBS: 
H.R.  18073.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
Dlamantopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

■  s         ^aw         II 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Daniel 
K.  iNOTTs-E,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God,  our  Father,  in  a  world  filled  with 
problems  that  perplex,  may  our  hearts  be 
strengthened  by  the  realization  that  ours 
Is  also  a  time  pf  splendor,  bright  with 
promise  as  we  stand  at  the  portal  of  a 
more  glorious  tomorrow. 

"For  the  beauty  of  the  earth. 

For  the  glory  of  the  skies. 
For  the  love  which  from  our  birth 

Over  and  around  us  lies: 
Lord  of  all,  to  Thee  we  raise 
This  our  hymn  of  grateful  praise." 

So  distill  upon  us  the  dews  of  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  that  in  simple  trust 
we  may  be  foimd  steadfast  and  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing 
that  in  Him  and  for  Him  and  with  Him 
our  labor  is  not  In  vain. 

Thus,  may  we  be  true  to  all  truth  the 
world  denies,  not  tonguetied  by  its  gilded 
lies;  not  always  right  in  all  men's  eyes, 
but  faithful  to  the  light  within. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  that  One 
who  is  the  way  and  the  life.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DE3fT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
PaxsiDEirr  pko  teicpork, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  28. 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  frotn  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoitte.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Cael  Hatsen, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  INOUYE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
-as  Acting  President  pro  temiwre. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  27,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORTS   OP  A   COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
September  27,  1966, 

The -following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted  on  September  27,  1966: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  recom- 
mendation : 

H.R.  15963.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1660). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3010.  A  bUl  to  esUbllsh  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.   1659). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OP  BILL 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  September  27,  1966,  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
(S.  2838)  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Snyder. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14019)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act,  1926,  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  (H  J. 
Res.  1308)  making  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  on  Contracts  for   Milttart  Con- 
STRtJcnoN  Awarded  Wfthottt  Forual  Ad- 
vertisement 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  purstiant  to  law,  a  report  on 
contracts  for  military  construction  awarded 
without  formal   advertisement,  for  the   6- 


month  period  ended  June  30.  1966  (with  ta 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  ott 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Federal  Contributions — ^Per- 
sonnel AND  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.c.i 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Federal  contributions — Personnel  and  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jvme 
30,  1966  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Federal  CoNTRisirnoNs  Prograu— 

EqtnPMENT  AND  FACILtTIES 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washing.! 
ton,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Federal  Contributions  Pro- 
gram— Equipment  and  Faculties,  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30,  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  or  Armt  Research 
AND  Development  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Execu- 
tive, Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Research  and  Development),  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  Department  of  the  Army  Re- 
search and  Development  Contracts,  for  the 
6-month  period  ended  Jime  30,  1966  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Federal  Bureau  op  Narcotics 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
punniant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics,  for  the  calendar  year 
ended  December  31,  1965  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

Report  on  Disposal  of  Foreign  Excess 
Property 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  the  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property,  for  the  fiscal  year  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Reports  op  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  unauthorl::ed  use  of  man- 
agement and  investigations  of  resources  funds 
for  new  construction.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S.  Pish  and  WUd- 
llfe  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  September  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  available  If  uniform 
items  are  furnished  to  postal  employees  in 
lieu  of  allowances.  Post  Office  Department, 
dated  September  1966  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  piu^uant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  procurement  and 
utilization  of  security  covers  for  nuclear 
weapons.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  September  1966 
(with  an  Eux:ompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  potential  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  Increased  purchasing  from 
General  Services  Administration  supply 
sources  by  contractors  which  operate  facili- 
ties of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  dated 
September  1966  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opera^ona. 
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A  letter  from  the  ConlptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transn^ltting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  need  for  effective  controls 
over  timber-cutting  pr^ittices  in  Pacific 
Northwest  Region,  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiire,  datied  September  1968 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  0{)eratlons. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
uw,  a  report  on  long-ter^  leasing  of  build- 
ings and  land  by  Govertanent  contractors. 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  September 
1966  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  review  of  financial  admin- 
istration of  selected  grants  for  health  serv- 
ices made  to  the  State  at  Indiana,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  datM  September  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  rejport) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Bifort  Under  Outer  ChwriNENTAi,  Shelp 
Lands  Act  o^  1953 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
In  connection  with  admdnistration  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  jAnds  Act  of  1953; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I 

Report  on  San  Felipe  bivisioN,  Central 
Vallet  Project,  JQalipornia 
A  letter  from  the  Unddr  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pvulauant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  San  Felipe  Dltlslon,  Central  Val- 
ley Project,  California  (With  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Commltt^  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  | 

PHVENTION  op  TERMINATIci^S  OF  CERTAIN  OlL 

AND  Gas  Lmses 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authcjrlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of  oil 
uid  gas  leases  In  cases  where  there  is  a 
nominal  deficiency  In  the  riental  payment  and 
to  authorize  him  to  reiqatate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  lesfaes  terminated  by 
operation  of  law  for  falltire  to  pay  rental 
timely  (with  an  accompitiylng  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  InteHor  and  Insular 
Affairs.  ' 

Reports    Relating     to    T^ieo    and     Sixth 

PSEPERENCE      CLASSInCAiioN      OF      CERTAIN 

Aliens  1] 

A  letter  from  the  Commlisloner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  S4tvlce,  Department 


pursuant   to   law. 


of  Justice,  transmitting,  r— — — »  ~  »»w, 
reports  relating  to  third  aha  sixth  preference 
classification  of  certain  al  4ns  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  i»)nmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary, 


►  ifMITTEES 


REPORTS  OF  CO: 

The  following  reports!  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  froU  the  Committee 
on  Ubor  and  Public  Well  ire.  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.3805.  A  bill  to  amend  ,^.  ,^.^.»^  ^^. 
•djustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  in  order  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  Educational  asslst- 
wce  allowances  under  cliapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  eligible  veterans 
»ho  began  a  simuner  coprse  of  education 
before  June  1,  1966.  but  fii^lfehed  before  June 
30. 1966  (Rept.  No.  1661) . 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  ^e  Joint  Commit- 
<«  on  Atomic  Energy,  wltiput  amendment: 
^•3807.  A  bill  to  amen(i  Public  Law  89- 
u8  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 


sion to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrangement 
for  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear  power- 
desalting  project,  and  appropriations  there- 
for, in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  1662). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Copimlttee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendmeqjts : 

HJl.  17788.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1663). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY"— REPORT        OF        A 
COMMITTEE  (S.    REPT.    NO.    1664) 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,   I  submit   a   report  entitled 
"Juvenile  Delinquency,"  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  52,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  3867.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mid-States 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  3868.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (relating  to  the  Insur- 
ance of  savings  and  loan  accounts)  with  re- 
spect to  the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance 
which  may  be  provided  thereunder;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicopp  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  hearing.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  3869.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  interstate 
land  sales  in  violation  of  State  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  vm- 
der  a  sepMirate  heading.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  sind  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  were 
ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


RUSSELL  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  September  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine there  is  an  article  entitled  "Russell 
of  Georgia:  The  Old  Guard  at  Its 
Shrewdest."  The  article  was  written  by 
Douglas  mker,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  who 
has  made  for  himself  a  distinguished 
record  as  a  correspondent  for  the  late 
lamented  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
other  publications  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 


Mr.  Kiker  is  noted  for  his  candor  and 
his  keen  perception,  and  his  pen  is  facile 
in  its  use.  He  has  undertaken  to  study, 
in  brief,  one  of  the  giants  of  this  body, 
a  man  who  has  been  intimate  with  all 
our  Presidents  from  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt on  down;  a  man  whose  understand- 
ing of  parliamentary  tactics  and  proce- 
dures is  unsurpassed;  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  consistency;  and  a  man  who 
has  the  respect  of  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
regardless  of  our  party  aflSliation.  He 
has  performed  many  noteworthy  serv- 
ices in  behalf  of  the  Nation,  and  he  has 
upheld  the  traditions  of  the  Senate  to 
the  highest  possible  degree. 

It  is  a  truism  when  I  say  that  Richard 
Brevard  Russell  is  a  Senator's  Senator 
who  combines  courtesy,  grace,  distinc- 
tion, integrity,  and  determination  into  a 
single  component. 

There  is  much  more  that  I  could  and 
would  like  to  say  about  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  second  ranking  Member  in  point  of 
service  in  this  body,  but  I  feel,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  it  would  be  better  to  ask  per- 
mission at  this  time  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point,  the  article  previ- 
ously referred  to 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russell  op  Georgia:  The  Old  Guard  at  Its 

Shrewdest 

(By  Douglas  Klker) 

The  poUtical  genius  of  this  diehard  South- 
ern conservative  rescued  Harry  Truman  from 
his  most  dangerous  crisis  and  may  one  day 
perform  a  like  service  for  Lyndon  Johnson — 
and  the  nation. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  when  Lyndon  John- 
son decides  there  Is  no  alternative  but  to 
withdraw  United  States  forces  from  Vietnam 
and  leave  that  troubled  land  to  its  own  des- 
tiny, his  most  valuable  supporter  in  the  Con- 
gress win  be  Senator  Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  Johnson  orders  a 
further  escalation  of  the  war,  the  most  out- 
spoken defender  of  that  decision  will  be  the 
same  Richard  Russell,  who  In  fact  is  also  a 
major  backer  of  the  Administration's  present 
llmlted-vrar  poUcy. 

As  more  than  one  Democratic  President 
has  learned — and  as  Lyndon  Johnson  long 
has  known — this  ultraconservatlve  South- 
erner is  a  highly  knowledgeable,  sophisticated 
politician  who  can  be  uniquely  useful  to 
Presidents  when  he  chooses. 

Of  his  conservatism  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
To  civil-rights  advocates  he  is  the  ultimate 
legislative  enemy,  while  states'  rightists  cher- 
ish him  as  their  champion.  With  few  excep- 
tions he  has  opposed  the  Great  Society  Just 
as  he  opposed  the  New  Frontier.  During  the 
Cuban  missile  crises  he  m-ged  Kennedy  to 
Invade  Cuba.  He  is  a  "big-bomber"  man  who 
has  voted  against  the  nuclear-test-ban  treaty 
and  foreign  aid.  Political  cartoonists  com- 
monly picture  him  In  a  Confederate  general's 
uniform  or  with  a  committee  chairman's 
gavel  m  his  raised  hand — a  symbol  of  domes- 
tic conservatism,  legislative  obstruction, 
committee  rule,  and  the  evils  of  the  seniority 
system. 

He  has  Indeed  been  all  those  things.  But 
he  Is  in  addition  a  highly  complex  personal- 
ity, feared  and  respected  at  both  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  CIA  as  a  father  figure.  And  back 
home  he  Is  a  high  prince  of  state  politics, 
beyond  criticism  or  meaningful  challenge. 

Brusque  and  remote  of  manner  and  ascetic 
In  his  tastes,  he  Is  known  also  for  his  kindly. 
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gentle  nature  and  for  a  monvunental  senae 
of  bonor.  At  sixty-eight,  be  baa  a  worrisome 
cougb  and  a  near-pbotograpblc  memory:  be 
frets  at  times  that  his  tblrty-tbree  years  of 
service  In  Washington  have  permitted  Oeor- 
gla  voters  to  forget  blm. 

His  Washington  borne  la  a  small.  Imper- 
sonally furnished  apartment.  A  bachelor 
who  says  his  one  major  regret  la  that  be 
never  took  a  wife,  he  makes  work  his  whole 
life  and  always  has  done  so.  He  has  no  social 
life,  no  Intimate  friends,  pays  meticulous  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  doesn't  like  to  delegate 
authority.  He  is  a  loner  ("He  who  travels, 
travels  fastest  alone."  his  father  once  ad- 
vised him)  who  keeps  his  ofllce  under  bis 
hat  and  his  stall  generally  In  the  dark. 

His  hard  work  has  home  rich  reward,  how- 
ever. People  come  to  him.  His  name  would 
be  Included  today — as  twenty  years  ago — on 
any  list  of  Washington's  dozen  most  power- 
ful men.  President  Johnson  calls  ^ii™  reg- 
ularly for  advice.  He  is  a  frequent  guest  at 
intimate  White  House  dinners.  And  he  has 
attained  the  ultimate  mark  of  prestige  In  a 
town  where  politics  Is  approached  as  a  sport 
by  its  fans.  For  he  is  one  of  those  special 
personalities  about  whom  there  exists  a 
"theory." 

It  concerns  his  past  Presidential  ambition, 
the  extent  of  bis  power  in  the  Senate,  and 
his  special  relationship  with  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

According  to  this  theory  Rtrssxu.  in  10S3 
considered  himself  a  national  fli^re  who 
stood  an  excellent  chance  of  winning  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nominatlc-n.  When 
the  party  coldly  rejected  him  as  no  more 
than  a  regional  segregationist,  the  shock 
produced  two  reactions.  First,  he  gave  up 
hope  of  national  office  to  assume  determined 
leadership  of  the  Senate's  Southern  bloc. 
Second,  he  chose  Jobneon  as  a  prot^g^  to 
whom  he  could  transfer  bis  ambition.  Now 
he  sits  in  the  Senate,  seeing  bis  power  slowly 
fade  and  watching  his  prot^g^  turn  Into  a 
far  different  President  from  the  one  he  bad 
in  mind. 

This  Is  a  convenient  theory.  It  may  even 
be  partly  valid.  But  It  falls  to  reckon  with 
Rx78SKij.'s  complex  personality  and  under- 
estimates the  Influence  he  still  exercises  In 
national  affairs. 

When  Johnson  was  Democratic  Majority 
Leader  be  used  to  divide  bis  colleagues  Into 
the  haves  and  the  have-nots  of  power.  There 
were  the  "whales,"  and  there  were  the  "min- 
nows," and  RussKLL  was  the  "principal 
whale."  Today  Russkll  Is  no  longer  Moby 
Dick,  but  he  is  still  a  very  big  fish,  using  bis 
power,  among  other  things,  to  lead  the  fight 
against  tbe  Administration's  latest  civll- 
rtghU  bill.  Be  is  also  quietly  guiding  a 
tricky,  wartime  defense  budget  through  an 
electlcMi-year  Congress.  And  he  is  becoming 
inoreaaingly  outspoken  about  Vietnam. 

As  to  tbe  civll-rlgbts  bill,  Rtrssxix's  hope 
this  year  is  to  keep  it  bottled  up  in  tbe  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Palling  that,  he  wants 
It  to  come  to  the  floor  for  debate,  complete — 
with  its  national  fair  housing  provision  which 
be  sees  as  a  valuable  shield.  Since  fair 
bousing  would  have  Immediate  Impact  out- 
side the  South,  RcssKU,  anticipates  that 
Northern  and  Eastern  Senators  who  normally 
support  clvU-rlgbU  legislation  wUl  not  be 
anxious  for  this  one  to  come  out  of  com- 
mittee in  an  election  year.  If  It  does  they 
will  be  In  no  hurry  to  end  debate,  for  a  vote 
for  fair  housing  would  anger  many  white 
constituents  while  a  vote  agaln«t  it  would 
alienate  Negroes. 

"If  they're  in  good  faith,  111  help  them 
hold  that  In  the  bUl.  I  certainly  wUl."  Rus- 
sell says,  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye. 

Rttssxll  senses  another  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  public  pressrure  for  new  civil-rights 
leglslatlmi  la  not  as  strong  as  it  was  in  1984. 
Although  he  la  not  saying  so.  he  seems  pretty 
confldent  of  blocking  tbe  passage  of  the  Ad- 


mlxUstratlo&'k  bill  this  session.  ''Hiere  Is 
Increased  feeling  over  the  country  that  we've 
got  a  great  many  civil-rights  laws  already, 
some  of  them  very  drastic,  and  It's  well 
enough  to  see  how  these  work  out,"  be  said  In 
an  interview  this  summer. 

RxTssxLL's  role  in  fighting  civll-rlgbts  legis- 
lation Is  an  old  familiar  one  and  Is  attracting 
less  public  attention  than  bis  views  on  Viet- 
nam. 

"It's  the  nearest  thing  to  a  total  national 
frustration  this  coimtry  baa  ever  encoun- 
tered." he  says.  "Tou  can't  help  anybody 
who  won't  help  themselves.  Without  some 
kind  of  stability  there  we're  wasting  our 
time."  Tbe  United  SUtes,  he  proclaims 
bluntly,  should  start  winning  the  war — or  get 
out. 

These  views  seem  paradoxical.  If  the  war 
is  worth  winning,  how  can  we  consider  with- 
drawal? Conversely,  if  we  can  afford  to  get 
out.  is  not 'greater  escalation  foolish?  Rus- 
SKLL's  position  Is  further  confused  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  consistently  defended  the 
Administration's  present  policy.  Once  "our 
forces  and  our  flag  were  committed,"  there 
was  "no  honorable  alternative,"  In  his  opin- 
ion. He  says  Johnson  inherited  "a  pretty 
well  fixed  policy"  In  Vietnam  and  has  been 
"exceedingly  cautious"  In  exercising  it.  "If 
he  had  been  banded  a  clear  slate,  I'd  say  he'd 
made  some  errors.  But  he  dldnt  get  one." 
And  yet— "I  wouldn't  flght  this  kind  of 
one-handed  war,"  he  adds.  "The  only  thing 
to  do  is  punish  North  Vietnam  until  they're 
willing  to  negotiate.  I  wouldn't  hit  the 
towns,  but  I'd  hit  every  Industry  capable  of 
producing  any  weapons  or  materials  of  war." 
More  than  anything  else,  however,  he 
wanU  out.  Earlier  this  year  he  suggested 
a  'Purvey"  to  determine  If  a  majority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  wish  the  United  States 
to  leave.  If  so,  he  said,  the  American  pres- 
ence should  be  withdrawn  immediately.  In 
a  more  recent  private  Interview  in  bis  Sen- 
ate office,  he  suggested  two  other  alterna- 
tives: 

In  the  event  of  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
.the  United  States  should  adopt  the  "enclave 
theory"  of  retired  General  James  Oavin,  quit 
the  Interior  offensive,  and  pull  all  American 
troops  back  to  selected,  well-protected 
coastal  sites.  If  civil  war  U  averted,  the 
United  States  should  request  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  member  na- 
tions— Canada.  India,  and  Poland — to  con- 
duct and  supervise  popular  elections  Unme- 
dlately. 

Russell  never  wanted  the  United  States 
to  become  involved  in  Vietnam.  In  1964  he 
protested  an  Eisenhower  Administration  pro- 
posal to  send  VS.  aircraft  to  aid  the  French 
at  Dienblenphu.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  has  iirged  repeatedly  that  we  reevaluate 
our  role,  warning  that  the  Involvement  will 
prove  increasingly  costly  "In  both  blood  and 
treasure."  And  he  has  belltUed  the  strategic 
value  of  South  Vietnam.  "I  don't  buy  this 
so-called  domino  theory."  he  says.  "We 
don't  have  to  have  South  Vietnam  to  hold 
back  the  hordes  of  communism." 

Such  talk  has  led  to  speculation  that  Rus- 
sell might  eventually  break  with  the 
Administration,  call  for  unilateral  with- 
drawal, and  thus  join  forces  with  Senators 
FuLBaicHT  and  Mokse.  This  forecast  Is  wide 
of  the  mark.  Russell  has  achieved  a  unique 
position  from  which  he  can  back  up  the 
Administration's  present  policy,  support  a 
stepped-up  war.  or  rise  to  the  President's 
defense  if  he  should  sound  the  call  of  frus- 
trated retirement  from  Vietnam. 

WITH   A    PEaiCANENT   LEASE 

The  fotmdatlon  of  Russell's  power  is  awe- 
some and  unlikely  to  be  matched  by  any 
future  Senator.  For  new  Senate  rules 
adopted  in  1963  prevent  new  members  from 
attaining  such  a  position  of  wide  Influence 
by  specifying  that  no  Senator  may  serve 
on  more  than  two  major  standing  commit- 


tees. An  added  "grandfather  claiise,"  how- 
ever, allowed  those  who  already  were  serving 
on  more  than  two  to  retain  their  seats. 
Russell  serves  on  three — Armed  Services" 
Appropriations,  and  Space.  He  Is  also  a 
member  of  tbe  Democratic  Policy  Commit- 
tee, which  reviews  all  new  legislative  pro- 
posals.  and  tbe  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee, where  a  Southern  bloc  under  his 
leadership  has  a  strong  voice  In  committee 
assignments.  As  chairman  of  both  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he  it 
the  Capitol  Hill  boss  man  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary establishment.  Similarly,  he  Is  chair- 
man  of  a  special  Armed  Services-Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  which  supervises  the 
policy  and  budget  of  the  CIA.  He  is  the 
number-two  Democrat  on  the  main  Appro- 
priations Committee,  where  he  is  unofficial 
"president"  and  Arizona's  aged  Senator  Carl 
Hatden  is  "chairman  of  the  board."  He 
leads  the  Southerners,  a  cartel  of  honey- 
voiced.  Iron-flsted  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  who  are  still  one  of  the 
principal  power  blocs  of  national  politics. 
He  is  Southern — country  Southern— and  he 
loves  the  old-time  WAyn.  His  ancestors  have 
lived  in  the  Deep  South  since  Colonial  times; 
In  the  Civil  War  Sherman's  troops  burned  his 
grandfather'^  cotton  mill.  His  home  is  In 
Winder,  one  of  those  little  red-clay  Georgia 
farm  towns  which  seem  to  hold  a  permanent 
lease  on  the  slow  passage  of  time. 

The  Russells  are  a  political  family.  The 
Senator's  father  served  In  the  state  legisla- 
ture, ran  unsuccessfully  both  for  Governor 
and  U.S.  Senator,  and  eventually  became  chief 
Justice  of  the  state  supreme  court.  Richard 
Brevard's  own  political  rise  was  phenomenal. 
Elected  to  the  Georgia  legislature  at  twenty- 
two,  he  was  its  Speaker  within  six  years. 
Three  years  later  he  was  elected  Governor— at 
thlrty-tliree,  the  youngest  chief  executive  In 
the  state's  history.  Three  years  afterward, 
he  entered  the  Senate,  succeeding  Robert  La 
Follette  as  its  youngest  member.  Within  two 
years  he  was  floor-managing  major  New  Deal 
legislation:  within  ten  he  was  leader  of  the 
Southern  bloc,  the  region's  outstanding  polit- 
ical figure,  and  its  favcHlte  Presidential 
candidate. 

He  is  a  segregationist,  though  he  knows  he 
Is  flghting  a  losing  battle  at  a  time  of  historic 
social  unrest  and  change.  If  it  were  up  to 
him.  the  Negro's  relative  position  in  American 
society  today  would  be  just  what  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  and  the  United  States  would  re- 
main forever  a  completely  segregated  nation 
of  blacks  and  whites. 

Within  this  framework,  he  would,  of  course, 
support  and  work  hard  for  equal  Negro  ad- 
vancement— for  better  education  and  housing 
and  health  care,  for  improved  economic  op- 
portimlty  and  generally  elevated  living  con- 
ditions. He  does  not  hate  the  black  man. 
nor  does  he  wish  him  harm;  just  the  opposite. 
But  he  does  believe  he  has  a  special  place  In 
America,  and  that  is  with  other  black  men. 
Furthermore,  he  falls  to  understand  why  the 
Negro  does  not  desire  the  same  thing. 

His  conservatism  was  correctly  measured  by 
Georgia  Republicans  who  ran  big  ads  during 
the  1964  Presidential  campaign  proclaiming, 
"Russell  and  Goldwater  Vote  Alike!"  He 
quotes  Washington,  who  admonished  the 
young  Republic  in  his  Farewell  Address  to 
"resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  Innovation." 
While  he  concedes  that  the  modem  age  poses 
unpredecented  challenge  to  the  conservative 
philosophy,  he  insists  that  the  Constitution 
remains  the  master  mechanic's  kit  containing 
all  the  tools  needed  to  tune  up  the  federal 
goveriunent  to  run  with  the  times.  His  Is  the 
elMilo,  conservative  fear  that  the  historical 
trend  in  the  U.S.  Is  toward  an  overwhelmingly 
p>owerf  ul  central  government. 

ADAlCAirr   OLD   PBO 

This  was  not  always  his  view.  When  he 
came  to  Washington  as  a  New  Dealer,  he  was 
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a  southern  agrarian  popnUst  ftom  the  hard- 
times,  rut-roaded  cotton  country  who  backed 
Franklin  Roosevelt  all  the  way.  The  man 
who  charged  In  1965  thfit  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation constituted  an  Intolerable  invasion  of 
states'  rights  was  the  same  who  said  In  1935, 
"I  trust  and  believe  th^t  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  feddittl  government  will 
recognize  its  responsibility  .  .  .  and  will  pro- 
vide funds  to  assist  In  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  country." 

The  Southern  Beauregard  who  always 
seems  to  shout  "Charge!"  in  International 
affairs  and  "Whoa!"  In  ^mestlc  matters,  the 
disillusioned  New  Dealef ,  the  Old  South  seg- 
regationist, the  CongreMlonal  lion  secure  in 
his  bone-littered  den,  the  heartbroken  Pres- 
idential aspirant  deteriiUned  forever  to  show 
'em.  the  baron  of  the  laglslatlve  branch  re- 
sisting the  pull  of  tha  modern  tide  of  tbe 
Presidency — he  is  all  ol  these.  But  there  is 
also  a  part  of  him  whlcp,  New  Mexico's  Clin- 
ton Anderson  had  in  falnd  when  he  called 
Russell  "the  Senator'^  Senator."  This  is 
the  Russell  who.  accoitUng  to  Washington's 
Henrt  Jackson,  "has  ^  genius  for  cutting 
through  confusion  to  pjet  to  tbe  facts  and 
the  truth":  who,  says  North  Dakota's  Milton 
Young,  "always  has  come  up  with  the  good 
Judgment  when  we  hav^  faced  different  prob- 
lems"; who  is  charactertted  by  Connecticut's 
Abraham  Ribicoft  as  "^a  outstanding  public 
servant  and  a  great  bu^ian  being." 

This  is  the  adamsint  (>ld  segregationist  who 
rushed  home  to  Georgia  the  moment  the  1964 
clvU-rights  bill  was  slg|aed  into  law  to  pro- 
claim publicly.  "It  is  no^  on  the  books  and  It 
becomes  our  duty  as  good  citizens  to  learn 
to  live  with  It."  This  U  the  Senator  who  was 
one  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  flrst  choices  for 
appointment  to  the  Warren  Commission — 
the  wise,  thoroughly  ta^^  sympathetic  old  pro 
who  lends  valuable  tittical  advice  to  his 
legislative  opponents;  t^x  master  of  the  Sen- 
ate's complicated  rule^:  the  one  man  who 
can  always  sense  the  Senate's  mood;  the 
virtuoso  of  legislative  timing;  the  honest 
broker  of  inevitable  cqOipromise.  whose  ex- 
pertise extends  over  a  dceen  different  flelds. 

This  Russell  Is  the  4*nste's  (and  In  some 
ways,  the  federal  gove^ment's)  chief  boat- 
swain, who  has  his  own  opinion  about  the 
captain,  the  crew,  and  '  the  set  course,  but 
has  a  professional  pride!  tn  smart  seamanship, 
and  Is  always  the  flrst  m»n  called  when  rough 
weather  threatens. 

A  historic  Russell  eilplolt  was  his  conduct 
of  ths  MacArthur  beatings  during  the  Ko- 
rean War.  When  Presicient  Trtmian  relieved 
the  General  of  bis  coasnand  in  the  spring 
of  1951,  the  United  States  was  flghting  its 
flrst  frustrating  war  of |  containment  In  Asia. 
Weary  of  apparently  landless  costly  stale- 
mate, many  American^  were  of  a  mind  to 
agree  with  the  Gener^  when  he  publicly 
criticized  his  Commanjder  in  Chief's  policy 
of  limited  war  and  iil»lsted,  "There  Is  no 
substitute  for  vlctoay."  |  His  dismissal  caused 
a  national  uproar  out  bt  which  Republicans 
were  sure  they  could  fashion  a  valuable  Issue 
lor  the  coming  Presidential  election. 

Urged  on  by  other  D^ocratic  leaders,  who 
saw  a  tactical  advantage  in  beating  Congres- 
sional Republicans  tc«  the  draw,  Russell 
wired  MacArthur  Immediately,  inviting  him 
to  testify  hetore  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
CMnmlttee.    The  General  accepted. 

Russell  next  fought  i  off  a  Republican  pro- 
posal that  the  General  testify  before  a  spe- 
cial joint  committee  aad  a  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  have  the  An^ted  Services  hearings 
televised.  He  announced  that  the  hearings 
would  be  secret  for  setUrlty  reasons,  unless 
MacArthxir  personally  requested  otherwise, 
but  promised  "quick  aUd  full  public  reports" 
daUy.  It  was  a  gamble,  but  a  shrewd  one 
based  on  hU  famlllarjtiy  with  the  military 
mind,  and  It  paid  off.  The  General  agreed 
to  secret  hearings,  thu»;  denying  himself  the 
golden  opportunity  of  stating  his  case  befor« 


what  surely  would  have  been  a  vast  national 
TV  audience. 

The  Senator  accorded  the  General  all  the 
honors  due  a  hero  of  the  R^ubllc,  treated 
him  with  elaborate  patience  and  courtesy, 
but  kept  firm  personal  control  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  promised  MacArthur  a  full, 
fair  hearing,  and  he  proceeded  to  give  blm 
one.  The  hearings  began  as  the  nation's 
biggest  news  story.  By  the  time  they  ended, 
nearly  two  months  later,  the  testimony  filled 
volumes,  cartoonists  were  picturing  the  two 
men  with  long  white  beards,  and  public  in- 
terest had  so  dwindled  that  nobody  seemed 
to  notice  that  the  committee  never  Issued 
a  final  report  and  never  made  an  official 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  dismissal. 

OLDEB    BROTBER    TO    THE    WHITE    HOUSE 

If  Vietnam  eventually  causes  the  Presi- 
dent to  pick  up  tbe  phone,  it  will  not  be 
the  first  time  he  has  called  on  Russell  for 
help.  Their  relationship  began  in  the  19306, 
when  Johnson  was  a  young  Congressman 
representing  a  Texas  district  Intensely  In- 
terested In  rural  electrification.  "Every  year 
the  House  cut  REA  funds  and  every  year 
he  came  to  me  to  get  the  money  restored  in 
the  Senate,"  Russell  remembers.  "He  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  and  I  thought 
to  myself,  'That  boy's  a  good  Congressman.' 
We  became  and  have  remained  good  friends." 

Johnson  fought  hard  tear  Russell  as  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  1952  convention. 
Russell,  in  turn,  taught  Johnson  his  legis- 
lative techniques  and,  in  1953,  backed  him 
for  election  as  Majority  Leader,  although  he 
was  stUl  not  halfway  into  bis  freshman  term. 
Today  the  Senator,  who  believes  "the  Presi- 
dent should  be  the  seeker,  always,"  never 
calls  the  President,  but  the  Pre^dent  fre- 
quently call  the  Senator.  Russell's  role  has 
been  described  as  that  of  "an  older  brother 
who  calls  them  like  he  sees  them." 

Though  their  relationship  has  become  a 
political  legend,  it  has  not  been  placid.  Both 
are  tough,  intensely  competitive  men  who 
don't  like  to  get  beaten,  especially  by  the 
other.  A  mutual  friend  calls  it  a  "hate-love 
relatlon£hlp  between  two  old  horny-handed 
professionals." 

One  moment  of  stress  occurred  In  1964 
when  Russell,  despite  Southern  indignation 
at  passage  of  the  civil-rights  bill,  carefully 
allowed  that  he  would  vote  for  Johnson  "be- 
cause I  am  a  Democrat."  But  he  arranged  to 
be  off  inspecting  West  European  defense  In- 
stallations while  Johnson  campaigned  In  the 
South.  Yet,  one  week  after  the  election,  he 
was  invited  to  a  deer  hunt  at  the  LB  J  Ranch. 
Georgia's  young,  ambitious  Governor  Carl 
Sanders,  who  had  gone  down  the  line  for 
Johnson  In  the  South,  got  an  Invitation,  too. 
It  came  second-hand,  from  Russell,  who 
quietly  leaked  the  story  to  reporters  to  show 
Georgians  that  he  still  had  the  pipeline  to 
the  White  House. 

Pure  gold  gushed  from  the  pipeline  last 
fall,  when  Russeix,  for  once,  seemed  to  be  In 
political  trouble.  He  had  been  hospitalized 
with  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and  rumors 
about  his  health  persisted.  In  early  Sep- 
tember authoritative  word  came  that  Gov- 
ernor Sanders  would  oppose  him  In  the 
Democratic  primary.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Russell  announced  that  he  suddenly  was 
"highly  encouraged"  that  the  $2.2  billion 
C5A  jet  transport  contract  would  be  awarded 
to  the  Georgia-Lockheed  Company.  A  wild 
afternoon  of  trading  in  aircraft  stocks  on 
the  New  York  market  followed.  The  next 
day  the  Pentagon  confirmed  the  report. 

The  award,  ending  one  of  the  fiercest  strug- 
gles In  U.S.  aircraft  manufactvirlng  history, 
assured  the  Georgia  company  of  continued 
high  employment  into  the  foreseeable  future. 
Russell,  of  coiirse,  won  statewide  praise. 
The  night  before  the  announcement  he  had, 
in  fact,  been  a  guest  at  an  Intimate  White 
House  dinner.     Shortly   afterward  Sanders 


withdrew  from  the  race,  saying  he  had  be- 
come convinced  that  Russell's  health  was 
"excellent."  He  had  also.  It  Is  believed,  seen 
polls  Indicating  that  Russell  would  skin  him 
alive  in  a  primary. 

As  a  result,  Russell  faces  no  meaningful 
opposition  for  renomlnatlon  this  fall,  al- 
though there  is  always  the  chance  that  some 
last-minute,  offbeat  challenge  could  force 
him  to  wage  an  expensive  campaign.  But 
he  will  be  reelected  this  year  and  six  years 
hence  If  he  chooses  to  run  again.  For  he 
is  a  Georgia  political  institution.  Tbe  busi- 
nessmen like  him;  so  do-  the  Republicans 
and  the  downstate  woolhats.  To  most  peo- 
ple, voting  for  him  is  a  habit.  Negro  voters, 
of  course,  don't  like  blm,  but  there  are  too 
few  of  them  as  yet  to  counteract  his  solid 
overall  support,  based  on  appreciation  of  the 
local  gains  that  flow  from  his  Senate  power. 
For  he  has  always  seen  to  it  that  the  state 
gets  its  brimful  share  of  federal  spending, 
especially  defense  funds.  With  flfteen  ma- 
jor Installations,  Georgia  is  one  of  the  top 
ten  states  In  defense-contract  awards. 

Today,  Russell  is  second  In  seniority  only 
to  Carl  Hatden.  Half  of  his  fellow  members 
have  been  there  only  eight  years  and  thus 
are  shavetails  compared  to  a  man  who  wel- 
comed Robert  Taft  to  Washington.  When 
he  came  to  town  In  1933,  Senators  still  wore 
morning  coats.  Today  it  is  not  unusual  to 
spot  an  occasional  sports  jacket  being  worn 
on  the  floor.  But  Richard  Russell  has  never 
been  seen  In  a  sports  coat  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  never  will  be. 

As  the  Senate  Is  changing,  so  is  his  home 
state.  In  Georgia  at  present,  one-flfth  of 
the  voters  are  Negro,  half  the  population  Is 
urban,  and  more  of  the  same  is  in  prospect. 
More  and  more  Negroes  are  lining  up  at  the 
registration  offices.  From  places  like  VlUa 
Rica,  Sugar  Hill,  Ludowlcl — and  Winder — 
young  folk  are  still  on  the  move  to  Atlanta 
and  other  cities. 

Russell  will  never  move.  Along  with  tbe 
old  people  who  keep  on  living  at  the  old 
home  place  despite  repeated  Invitations  from 
the  children  to  move  Into  town,  he  wouldn't 
feel  comfortable  there. 

OUASOINC    his    turf 

"The  Senate  turned  aside  today  an  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  committee  supervising  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  .  .  .  The  out- 
come was  a  signal  victory  for  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell  of  Georgia  .  .  .  chairman  of 
both  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
present  CIA  "watchdog"  subcommittee.  |It| 
was  a  setback  for  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright 
of  Arkansas  .  .  .  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  .  .  .  The  real  substance 
of  the  matter  was  the  power  complex  of  the 
Senate.  'I'm  not  trying  to  muscle  In  on 
the  Senator's  committee,'  Mr.  Russell 
snapped.  'I'm  trying  to  keep  him  from 
muscling  in  on  my  committee.' " — From  a 
report  In  the  New  York  Times,  Jtily  15.  1966. 


CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  interest  shown 
in  the  affairs  of  Cambodia  and  the  greater 
understanding  concerning  that  country 
and  its  Chief  of  State,  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  very  worthwhile  article  by  Mr.  Ribrrt 
Keatley  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Keatley  Ls  one 
of  a  number  of  American  correspondents 
who  have  visited  Cambodia  In  rpcent 
months,  and  his  analysis  is  carried  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  28, 
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1966.  It  is  well  worth  the  readlrig  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  it  cc>uld  well 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  which  confront  Prince  Sl- 
hanoulc  and  the  country  which  he  has 
governed  with  statesmanship,  under- 
standing, and  skill. 

EzHiBrr  1 

Neutiulist  Cambodia — Anti-Ajckucan  Odt- 

suvsTS  or  Its  Puncx  Distokt  Rbai.  Pictctx 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 

Pnom  Pxkr,  Caicbooia. — Boiileviird  Mao 
Tfee-tung  encircles  this  pleasant,  placid  capi- 
tal of  neutral  Cambodia  and  many  Ond  It 
more  Interesting  from  a  political  ratber  than 
traffic  viewpoint. 

For  the  one-party  regime  of  ebullient 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  chief  of  state,  la 
often  called  a  willing  (If  not  eager;  accom- 
plice of  Communist  China,  one  Intent  on 
helping  Marxists  control  South  Vietnam  and 
.then  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  1  Deluding 
this  lush  little  kingdom.  The  Irascible  Prince 
helps  support  this  view  by  frequent  and  in- 
temperate attacks  on  "American  imperial- 
ism," his  pledges  to  socialize  a  foundering 
economy  and  his  occasional  gifts — dried  fish, 
for  example — to  Vletcong  forces. 

BCany  Americans,  especially  In  Saigon,  be- 
lieve Cambodia  also  provides  safe  haven  for 
raiding  Vletcong  battalions  and  they  talk 
darkly  of  a  "Sihanouk  Trail"  over  which 
supplies  fresh  from  Hanoi  are  hauled  into 
South  Vietnam.  Recent  cancellation  of  a 
visit  here  by  U.S.  roving  Ambassador  Averell 
Harrlm&n  helps  create  an  Image  o'  a  lead- 
er, and  nation,  basically  hostile  to  the  West 
and  the  United  States  In  particular. 

With  his  penchant  for  overstatement,  the 
Prince  Is  partly  to  blame — though  full  rea- 
sons are  far  more  complicated.  Bun  In  any 
case,  the  Image  of  a  party-llnlng  Prince  anx- 
ious for  Communist  victory  Is,  to  put  It  mild- 
ly, a  gross  distortion  of  reaUty,  according  to 
diplomats  and  scholars  who  have  studied  af- 
fairs here  first  hand. 

For  Prince  Sihanouk's  goals  are  com- 
mendable enough:  He  wants  to  preserve  his 
nation's  political  and  social  integrity,  free  of 
the  guerrilla  strife  that  plagues  his  neigh- 
bors of  Laos,  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 
History  has  made  Cambodia  a  kind  of  Asian 
Poland,  with  Thai  and  Vietnamese  forces  at- 
tacking Pnom  Penh  Just  as  Germans  and 
Russians  have  alternately  stormed  Warsaw. 
Above  all,  the  Prince  fears  an  expanding 
Vietnam  war  could  suck  Cambodia  into 
neighboring  conflicts  and  again  turn  Its 
peaceful  rice  paddles  into  battlefields  for 
which  alien  armies  contest. 

A  CONOmONAI.   NXU-ntAUTT 

"When  two  elephants  are  fighting,  an  ant 
should  stand  aside,"  he  has  explained:  hence 
Cambodia's  neutralism.  But  It's  a  neutral- 
ity heavily  conditioned  by  Inbred  distrust  of 
Thai  and  Vietnamese  intentions,  for  these 
longtime  enemies  have  annexed  much  of  the 
ancient  Khmer  kingdoms  which  preceded 
modem  Cambodia  (Saigon  was  once  a 
Khmer  provincial  town,  In  fact) .  As  re- 
cently as  World  War  n,  an  opportunistic 
ITial  government  joined  the  Japanese  and 
seized  two  Cambodian  provinces,  giving  them 
up  reluctantly  in  IMS.  Likewise,  South 
Vietnam  has  never  dropped  a  Dlemlst  claim 
for  several  ofTshore  Islands  which  even  some 
Vietnamese  concede  are  clearly  Cambodian. 

Because  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  are 
American  allies,  this  partly  explains  Cam- 
bodia's warm  friendship  for  Communist 
China  in  recent  years:  It  wants  some  offset- 
ting Influence  to  restrain  its  Immediate 
neighbors.  And  to  some  degree  this  neutral- 
ity has  also  been  an  effort  to  ingratiate  Cam- 
bodia with  tlie  victorious  side:  the  Prince 
has  little  confidence  in  America's  ability  to 
win  guerrilla  wars.    If  Vletnajn.  and  even 


Thailand,  someday  go  Communist,  only  a 
friendly  Peking  could  check  their  territorial 
ambitions.  It's  explained  here.  "The  West 
may  leave  Asia  one  day,"  the  Prince  has  said, 
"but  China  will  always  be  there." 

But  this  does  not  mean  he  favors  Marx- 
Ism:  the  local  Communist  party  is  harassed 
and  discredited  while  Prince  Sihanouk  fully 
realizes  his  government,  a  vague  kind  of 
Buddhist  socialism,  would  be  destroyed  if 
Communists  took  over.  "I  have  no  illusions 
about  the  fate  which  awaits  me  or  the  Sang- 
kum  (his  political  movement)  when  the 
Communists  trivunph,"  he  often  says.  A 
century  of  Parisian  influence  has  made  In- 
tellectuals of  this  former  French  colony,  for 
all  their  socialist  zeal,  an  elite  with  distinct- 
ly bourgeois  attitudes. 

Though  an  Increasingly  serious  financial 
squeeze  has  prompted  what  is  called  a  "re- 
gime d'austerlte,"  its  permissiveness  would 
never  be  allowed  in  Mao's  China.  And  polit- 
ical differences  between  Khmers  and  Chinese 
are  taking  specific  form  these  days,  cooling 
relations  between  the  two  nations  consider- 
ably. 

Fundamental  to  Prince  Sihanouk's  neu- 
trality Is  respect  for  the  1964  Geneva  Con- 
ference which  was  meant  to  bring  peace  to 
Indochina  after  France's  disastrous  war  was 
lost.  The  Prince  plumps  for  return  to  this 
agreement,  which  demands  removal  of  all 
foreign  troops,  and  China  once  agreed.  The 
United  States,  and  even  North  Vietnam, 
still  claim  to  support  these  terms  (though 
differing  on  interpretation)  but  Peking  has 
now  denounced  them  as  "invalid,"  claiming 
UJS.  sins  make  them  no  longer  applicable 
as  a  basis  for  someday  settling  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  This  Chinese  reversal  has  contra- 
dicted a  basic  tenet  of  Cambodian  foreign 
policy,  and  causes  fresh  concern  about  Pe- 
king's intentions. 

The  same  has  happened  regarding  pro- 
posed expansion  of  International  Control- 
Commission  activities  In  Cambodia.  Pnom 
Penh  wants  the  I.C.C,  established  by  the 
Geneva  accords,  to  search  Its  borders  for 
Vletcong  infiltrators  and  prove  Cambodia  Is 
truly  "neutral."  The  UJ3.  long  opposed  this 
on  grounds  a  few  inspection  teams  couldn't 
effectively  patrol  the  long  and  forested 
boundary  with  South  Vietnam.  But  this 
year  Dean  Rusk  ended  American  opposition 
and  even  the  Chinese  reversed  themselves, 
calling  the  expansion  (which  they  once  fa- 
vored) an  "imperialist  trick"  and  denounc- 
ing the  whole  idea. 

Finally,  China's  present  "Cultural  Revo- 
lution" has  seen  militant  youths  rampaging 
through  Chinese  cities,  demanding  more 
dogmatic  policies  at  home  and  abroad.  Tills 
frenzied  outburst,  complete  with  desecration 
of  Buddhist  temples,  worries  officials  here. 
Like  other  outside  observers,  Cambodians 
fear  this  might  lead  to  more  belligerent  for- 
eign adventures. 

GRAND  WKLCOKZ  FOK  DK  GAXTIXX 

This  party  explains  why  Charles  de  Gaulle 
was  so  joyously  greeted  here  recently.  It 
gave  Cambodia  a  chance  to  disassociate  It- 
self from  the  Chinese  embrace  without  jump- 
ing into  American  arms.  Thus  "le  grand 
Charles"  got  a  spectacular  welcome:  The 
Prince's  beautiful  daughter.  Princess  Bopha 
Devi,  performed  some  traditional  Khmer 
dances,  hundreds  of  assembled  Buddhist 
monks  chanted  hymns,  a  sports  stadium 
show  combined  elements  of  a  Communist 
youth  rally  with  halftime  at  the  Rose  Bowl, 
and  In  the  ruins  of  Angkor  Wat,  a  mile-long 
procession  of  elephants,  swordbearera,  Ra- 
mayana  gods,  marctiing  musicians  and  danc- 
ers recreated  a  12th  Century  ceremony. 
Along  with  tills  went  official  statements 
stressing  that  Cambodians  feel  more  at  home 
with  French,  not  Communist  Chinese,  ideas. 

There  are  also  signs  the  Prince  would  like 
to  mend  some  iMundary  fences.     After  in- 


creasingly serioiis  border  violence  with  Thai- 
land, both  Bangkok  and  Pnom  Penh  have 
said  they  want  to  settle  differences  amicably. 
The  Thais  have  been  harboring  a  dissident 
Camabodian  political  group  (once  financed 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency)  which 
seeks  to  overthrow  Prince  Sihanouk.  Now  it 
appears  Bangkok  has  decided  this  effort  Is 
unproductive:  the  U.S.  did  so  years  ago. 

And  some  believe  Prince  Sihanouk  might 
even  drop  his  diplomatic  flirtation  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  if  the  Vietnamese 
war  seems  to  go  clearly  in  Saigon's  favor. 
So  far,  he  has  had  little  faith  in  the  staying 
power  of  any  South  Vietnamese  regime  but 
the  big  American  buildup  might  change  this 
opinion.  Authoritative  Saigon  officials  say 
they  would  not  press  claims  for  offshore  Is- 
lands seriously  if  border  talks  with  Cambodia 
ever  resume,  a  conciliatory  gesture  which 
might  Influence  Pnom  Penh. 

Meantime,  Cambodia  shows  interest  In  re- 
suming diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  These  were  ended  two  years  ago  fol- 
lowing numerous  border  incursions  by  South 
Vietnamese  troops  and  U.S.  planes  chasing 
Vletcong,  arrest  of  an  alleged  CIA  operator 
who  was  passing  gold  and  explosives  to  the 
Prince's  opposition,  and  Inconclusive  nego- 
tiations over  terms  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  Best 
guesses  now  are  that  Mr.  Harriman's  trip  will 
take  place  before  the  year's  end,  and  that 
this  could  lead  to  renewed  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

If,  so,  Cambodia  can  use  it.  National  fi- 
nances have  been  deteriorating  ever  since  tSO 
million  annually  of  American  assistance  was 
cut  off  in  1963.  Poor  rice  harvests  this  year 
could  cut  exports  to  200,000  tons,  down  from 
1965's  547,000  tons.  A  $20  million  trade  def- 
icit is  predicted,  compared  to  last  year's  12.5 
million  surplus,  and  exchange  reserves  are 
diminishing.  Next  year  could  be  no  better 
because  severe  Mekong  River  flooding  is  dis- 
rupting farming  throughout  Indochina. 

ECONOMIC  PaOBLXMS  T7NSOLVED 

U.S.  Commodity  aid  once  offset  national 
budget  deficits  but  nowdays  the  gap  has 
grown  wider:  1966  spending  will  be  about 
60%  greater  than  revenues.  Prince  Sihanouk 
Is  no  economist  and  his  attempts  to  correct 
things — such  as  reducing  luxury  imports  or 
switching  off  overhead  fans  in  hot  govern- 
ment offices  to  save  electricity — haven't  dealt 
with  basic  economic  problems. 

"Orur  regime  Is  out  of  breath  and  must 
find  a  new  youth"  he  admitted  at  an  eco- 
nomic conference  In  May,  the  first  time  the 
government  has  taken  a  serious  look  at 
growth  problems. 

Yet  Cambodia  has  escaped  some  of  the 
more  basic  problems  that  afflict  other  Asian 
nations.  Though  smaller  than  Oregon,  Its 
six  million  people  can  still  tap  unused  farm- 
land and  food  is  plentiful.  Better  manage- 
ment and  some  modem  technology  couid 
easily  double  rice  crops,  experts  say,  giving 
the  nation  healthy  trade  balances.  And  de- 
velopment emphasis  Is  being  switched  from 
prestigious  Industry  to  more  rewarding  agri- 
culture to  Increase  exports  of  rice,  rubber, 
maize  and  timber. 

More  Important,  Cambodia  enjoys  political 
tranquillity.  Whatever  tils  shortcomings  as 
an  economist.  Prince  Sihanouk  has  proven  » 
skilled  politician.  For  one  thing,  be  has 
wisely  identified  his  regime  with  Buddhlssi 
using  the  church  to  help  unify  his  people 
behind  the  Sangkum.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  neighboring  South  Vietnam, 
where  an  Ignored  (or  jjersecuted)  Buddhist 
clergy  has  helped  destroy  past  governments. 
Known  to  his  p>eople  as  Samdecb  Euv 
(roughly  "Venerable  Father"),  the  Prince 
carefully  observes  all  major  Buddhist  holl-' 
days  and  invites  leading  monks  to  all  official 
openings — even  to  help  inaugurate  the  stats 
night  club  where  pretty  hostesses  are  civil 
servants. 

Respect  for  the  throne,  occupied  by  hU 
mother,    is   another   unifying  force.     Thl* 
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helps  prevent  serious  ettinlc  and  political 
disputes  like  those  wh[«h  hinder  govern- 
ments in  all  three  neighboring  countries. 

It's  common  to  call  Catnl>odla  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  Southeajst  Asia.  This  isn't 
quite  fair,  for  It  enjoys  ethnic,  geographic 
and  leadership  advantagjeiB  which  its  neigh- 
bors lack.  Yet  visitors  <rom  troubled  Thai- 
land, Laos  and  Vietnam  still  can't  help  notic- 
ing what  a  better  place  Southeast  Asia  would 
be  If  more  of  it  resembled  Cambodia. 

INCREASE    OP    MA^SMXTM    COVER- 
AGE FOR  DEPOSITS  IN  INSURED 

BANKS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  mK  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  and  title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  so  as  to  increase  maximum  coverage 
for  deposits  in  insured  banks  and  for 
share-accoimt  holder^  of  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associb|tions.  This  bill 
would  increase  the  miaximum  coverage 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000,  applicable  to 
claims  accruing  after  {enactment  of  the 
bill. 

.  An  amendment  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  in  1950  set  maximum  in- 
surance coverage  at  $10,000.  Since  1950 
the  Nation  has  experienced  general  eco- 
nomic growth,  unemployment  has  been 
reduced,  incomes  have  risen,  banlc  de- 
posits have  increased^  The  near  dou- 
bling of  average  income  per  family  since 
1950,  the  increase  in  pension  funds,  in 
welfare  benefits,  and  in  trust  funds,  have 
rreulted  in  greater  savings.  In  1951,  per- 
sonal savings  were  about  $11  billion;  a 
decade  later  they  had  ifisen  to  $21  biUion. 
Total  deposits  in  insured  bsmks,  includ- 
ing demand  and  saviiigs  tuscounts,  have 
more  than  doubled.     I 

As  a  result  of  this  ecbnomic  expansion, 
the  average  size  of  deDosit  accounts  has 
grown.  In  fact,  the  ni  itnber  of  accounts 
between  $10,000  and  125,000  has  more 
than  doubled  since  19£  3. 

Insurance  coverage  Has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  these  develobments.  There  is 
a  growing  number  of  depositors  who  are 
not  adequately  protects.  Many  of  them 
risk  excessive  loss  in  fcase  of  bank  fail- 
ure. FDIC  statistics  I  $how  that  under 
the  present  maximum  only  54.5  percent 
of  total  deposit  funds  aje  protected.  And 
a  study  of  FDIC  insi^Ped  bank  closings 
revealed  that  from  January  1,  1961,  to 
April  21,  196S.  24  banks  were  closed  re- 
sulting in  losses  of  $17,063,000  to  8,853 
depositors.  I 

Depositors  can  be  folly  protected  by 
splitting  funds  sunon^  several  institu- 
tions— but  many  communities  have  only 
one  banking  institution.  And  multiple 
accounts  are  inconvenient  to  businesses 
where  efficiency  demands  consolidation  of 
funds.  Convenience  khould  not  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  adequate  protection. 

Confidence  is  the  ba^is  of  our  economic 
system  and  must  be  pr<>tected.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  deposit  insiiiance  program  is, 
of  course,  to  promote  confidence — to 
assure  depositors  that  deposits  are  made 
with  minimal  risk.  jChe  Federal  pro- 
sram  has  helped  make  this  an  era  of 
banking  health.  It  h&£  maintained  de- 
positor confidence  thro  «h  periods  of  eco- 
nomic fluctuation.    It  has  helped  to  pro- 
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mote  sound  banking  policies  through  the 
Corporation's  power  to  examine  and 
supervise  insured  banks.  But  now  an  in- 
crease in  coverage  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain confidence. 

By  encouraging  saving  rather  than 
spending,  it  will  help  fight  inflation.  In- 
creased savings  also  increase  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  lending,  thus  help- 
ing to  bring  down  interest  rates.  So  my 
bill  is  definitely  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Because  bank  failures  have  become  im- 
common — an  average  of  only  five  per 
year — insurance  corporations  are  more 
than  adequately  flnanced  to  meet  losses. 
The  law  requires  that  the  corporations 
assess  member  banks  at  the  ratie  of  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  deposits. 
However,  jirmual  refunds  are  made  of 
funds  not  needed  by  the  corporations  to 
cover  losses.  Consequently,  the  effective 
rate  of  assessment  has  been  considerably 
lower — one  thirty-second  of  1  percent  in 
1962,  one  thirty-flrst  of  1  percent  in  1963 
and  1964.  Funds  are  also  available  from 
the  Treasury  to  cover  losses.  These  pub- 
lic funds  have  never  been  tapped.  A 
doubling  of  liability  could  easily  be  ab- 
sorbed under  the  present  rate  of  assess- 
ment. In  fact,  the  FDIC  and  the  FSLIC 
have  consistently  claimed  that  an  in- 
crease in  maximum  coverage  would  not 
result  in  higher  costs  and  insurtmce  fees. 

President  Johnson,  in  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,  stated: 

The  vigor  and  soundness  of  our  financial 
institutions  are  vital  to  the  vigor  and  sound- 
ness of  our  economic  expansion,  .  .  .  appro- 
priate regulations  are  clearly  required  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  savings  of  American  fami- 
lies, to  assure  the  most  efficient  and  equitable 
regulation  of  financial  institutions. 

Increased  maximum  Insurance  cover- 
age for  bank  deposits  is  an  outgrowth  of 
economic  developments  of  the  past 
decade;  it  is  a  necessary  protection  and 
convenience  to  depositors;  it  is  a  means 
to  increased  banking  confidence  without 
increased  banking  costs. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydincs  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3868)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (relating  to  the 
insurance  of  savings  and  loan  accounts) 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
insurance  which  may  be  provided  there- 
vmder,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


INTERSTATE  LAND  SALES 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  land 
speculation  and  investment  has  been 
the  source  of  great  wealth  for  some  in- 
divldutds  and  the  source  of  loss  and  dis- 
appointment for  others.  In  a  free  sys- 
tem, there  must  Ije  opportunity  for  loss 
as  well  as  profit  but,  loss  should  not  be 
as  a  resiflt  of  misrepresentation  or 
fraudulent  claims.  Most  individuals  are 
not  sophisticated  in  real  estate  matters 
and  unfortunately  do  not  seek  the  advice 
of  a  trusted  attorney  or  realtor  before 
making  a  decision  on  land  purchase. 


This  sets  up  the  opportunity  for  unscru- 
pulous individuals  to  develop  fraudulent 
land  sales  schemes.  Fortunately,  most 
developers  of  land  tracts  for  sale  as 
building  sites  are  legitimate  smd  build 
their  reputation  on  satisfied  customers. 
These  should  not  be  impeded  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  full  value  tlirough  the 
development  of  unimproved  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  intentionally 
misrepresent  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  operations  but  should  l>e 
eliminated  from  the  industry. 

Senator  Williams,  chairman  of  our 
Securities  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  has 
taken  the  initiative  both  in  liis  capacity 
in  this  subcommittee,  as  well  sis  in  the 
capacity  of  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Frauds  and  Misrepresentations 
Affecting  the  Elderly,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  problems 
that  exist  in  interstate  land  sales. 

In  doing  this,  I  feel  that  he  has 
rendered  a  real  service.  In  addition 
to  the  hearings  that  have  been  held,  he 
has  introduced  proposed  legislation  in 
the  form  of  S.  2672  which  is  presently 
before  the  subcommittee  for  considera- 
tion. Since  returning  from  an  alisence 
due  to  illness,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  amended  version  of  S.  2672 
and  the  hearings  record  &s  well  as  hav- 
ing had  discussions  with  interested  in- 
dustry representatives. 

Prom  tills  study,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  approach  which  was 
rec<Mnmended  by  some  of  the  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses  in  the  hearing  is  pref- 
erable to  the  approach  recommended 
in  S.  2672.  In  going  through  the  hear- 
ings, I  find  that  S.  2672  has  some  pretty 
formidable  opposition,  and  while  one 
might  discount  some  of  it  as  t>eing  biased 

1  feel  that  most  of  it  is  based  on  rea- 
sonable grounds.  One  would  not  expect 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, to  mention  just  three  of  the  over 

2  dozen  opposition  witnesses  repre- 
sented in  the  hearings  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, to  oppose  twcause  of  bias  or  lack 
of  desire  to  overcome  the  problem  which 
we  all  recognize. 

The  main  opposition  to  the  Williams 
bill  developed  l)ecause  it  puts  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  regulate  in- 
terstate land  sales  in  a  Federal  agency — 
such  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Land  sales  and  their  regu- 
lation has  always  been  a  State  responsi- 
bility and  many  believe  that  it  should 
remain  so. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  States  are 
doing  little  to  protect  against  fraudulent 
land  sales  and  that  they  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  protect  against  the  pro- 
moter who  sells  land  outside  of  the  State. 
or  from  a  place  of  business  outside  of 
the  State,  even  though  such  State  may 
have  a  good  State  law.  I  agree  that  some 
form  of  legislation  may  be  necessary,  but 
I  do  not  agree  that  it  must  he  legislation 
superseding  and  duplicating  what  the 
States  are  doing. 

Regarding  State  action,  I  think  that 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Conference  of  Commissioners  of 
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Uniform  State  Laws  has  approved  a  uni- 
form code,  dealing  with  Interstate  land 
sales. 

Just  last  week,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, In  meetings  held  here  In  Washing- 
ton and  attended  by  representatives  of 
industry  and  the  regulatory  agencies  of 
various  States,  it  was  agreed  that  States 
would  move  rapidly  to  enact  legislation 
patterned  tJter  this  proposed  Uniform 
Land  Sales  Practices  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  State  law,  since  It 
has  been  shown  that  States  1-iave  no 
power  to  force  a  person  to  cease  Euid  de- 
sist from  practices  which  violate  State 
law  if  the  person  is  not  operating  from 
within  the  State,  I  recommend  that  a 
Federal  blU  be  enacted  to  mase  It  a 
violation  of  Federal  law  to  use  any 
means  of  transportation  or  communica- 
tion In  Interstate  conunerce,  or  the  malls, 
to  sell,  or  offer  to  sell  lots  or  land  parcels 
in  violation  of  State  laws  in  effect  In  the 
State  of  residence  of  the  prospective 
purchaser. 

This  Is  an  extremely  simple  proposal 
which  would  bridge  the  gap  Isetween 
what  the  States  can  do  and  wh&t  needs 
to  be  done.  It  would  not  result  :,n  over- 
lapping jurisdiction  or  imnecessary  bur- 
den and  expense  on  land  developers.  It 
would  encourage  the  enactment  c  f  better 
State  laws  and  the  Federal  Government 
would,  as  I  believe  it  should,  do  only 
that  which  the  State  Is  unable  to  do  as 
well  for  itself. 

This  proposal  is  not  without  pi'ecedent 
nor  support.  For  example,  th€  Webb- 
Kenyon  Act.  prohibiting  the  transporta- 
tion of  liquor  into  a  State  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  a  State;  the  Connally  Hot 
Oil  Act,  forbidding  Interstate  transpor- 
tation of  oil  made  contraband  by  State 
law.  In  1961,  Congress  also  made  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  use  the  facilities  of 
Interstate  commerce  to  carry  ou';  certain 
racketeering  enterprises  which  were  pro- 
hibited by  State  law.  I  think  that  this 
type  of  legislation  is  in  the  best  spirit 
of  Federal-State  cooperation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  today  Intro- 
duced a  bill  based  on  these  principles — 
Intended  to  regulate  Interstate  land  sales. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  biU  (S.  3869)  to  prohibit  certain 
interstate  land  sales  in  violation  of  State 
law.  introduced  by  Mr.  Bbnnitt,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  AND  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution  (8.J. 
Res.  195)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  study  the  operations  and  adequacy 
of  the  emergency  labor  disputes  provi- 
sions of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
for  Improvements  in  such  laws. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
195). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
he  reported  to  the  Nation  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address  earlier  this  year,  the 
President  and  his  administration  have 
been  searching  for  a  solution  to  the 
problems  created  by  our  existing  emer- 
gency strike  laws.  They  have  not  been 
very  successful.  It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  cosponsoring  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  195,  to  require  the 
administration  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  existing  emergency  strike  laws  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
by  January  15,  1967,  for  improvements 
in  such  laws. 

Mr.  President,  general  laws  concern- 
ing emergency  situations  during  a  strike 
are  needed  to  protect  the  public.  It  was 
obvious  this  past  summer  that  existing 
laws  on  emergency  labor  disputes  are 
Inadequate.  It  was  also  obvious  that  to 
attempt  to  pass  a  crisis  bill  for  a  par- 
ticular strike  situation  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory solution.  The  President,  as  he  has 
often  stated,  recognizes  these  inade- 
quacies I  duly  admit  myself  that  to  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  will  not  be  easy. 
But  it  must  be  done.  And  it  must  be 
done,  whether  or  not  a  consensus  of  the 
popular  vote  agrees  with  the  solution. 

I  strongly  feel  that  such  legislation  is 
needed  in  our  country  today.  And  I  ixrge 
the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  passing  this  Joint  resolution  so 
that  we  may  proceed  to  a  solution  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  naunes 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  108,  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  support  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  as  the  representative  of  China  in 
the  United  Nations;  and  that  the  United 
States  supports  the  President  in  not  ac- 
cording diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Chinese  Communists,  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


States  should  continue  to  support  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  the  representative  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations;  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  oppose 
the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  the  United  Nations;  and  that  tiie 
United  States  supports  the  President  in 
not  according  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Chinese  C(Hiununlsts,  submitted  by 
Mr.  THxmMOND  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators)  on  S^tember  20,  1966. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  20.  1966.  the  name 
of  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  108)  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE     COMMITTEE     ON     THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  has  t>een  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Peter  J.  Foley,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal],  district  of  Rhode  Island, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  V.  Conley, 
deceased. 

On  t>ehalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday.  October  5.  1966,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  l>e  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
October  5,  1966,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Robert  P.  Peckhiun,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge,  northern  district 
of  California,  to  fill  a  new  position  to 
become  effective  September  18,  1966,  by 
Public  Law  89-372,  approved  March  18, 
1966. 

Robert  M.  McRae,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  western  district  of 
Tennessee,  vice  Marlon  Speed  Boyd, 
retired. 

Cterald  W.  Heaney,  of  Minnesota,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  eighth  circuit,  to 
fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
89-372.  approved  March  18,  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  28,  1966,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  bill  (S.  3353)  to 
amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 


to  provide  for  the  trans  'er  cH  three  paint- 
ings to  the  Federal  RejJublic  of  Germany 
in  trust  for  the  Weimar  Museum. 


SUPPORT  FOR  DIRKSEN  MOTION  TO 
RECOMMIT  HEW  WITH  INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO  CUT  BAdK  TO  ADMINIS- 
TRATION REQUEST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ^r.  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  Dirksen  motion  to  re- 
commit the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bill  with  instruction 
to  reduce  it  to  the  level  requested  by  the 
administration — that  is,  by  at  least  $390 
million.  I 

I  will  support  this  adtion  because  this 
year's  Federal  budget  js  the  most  infla- 
tionary budget,  Mdth  tWe  exception  of  a 
single  year  during  the  Korean  war,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  economists 
working  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  who  made  their  analysis  based 
on  the  "high  employment  surplus"  con- 
tffpi  that  top  economist^  now  agree  is  the 
best  measure  of  the  ii^pact  of  Federal 
spending  and  taxing  on  the  economy. 

Reduction  of  this  huke  $10  billion  ap- 
propriation bill  will  heflp  relieve  a  little 
of  the  inflationary  pres^re  that  has  since 
February  1  increased  prices  by  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  4  percent.  If  the  trend 
keeps  on,  it  will  make  this  year  the  most 
inflationary  since  the  Korean  war. 

A  vote  to  recommit  is  la  vote  against  in- 
flation. A  vote  againstj  recommittal  is  a 
vote  for  inflation.    It  b  that  simple. 

Mr.  President,  I  alsoT will  vote  for  re- 
committal because  thej  administration's 
recommendations  are  generous  for  this 
huge  Department.  The  $10,083  billion 
reconunended  by  the  Administration  is 
more  than  $1.2  blllloni  more  than  this 
agency  received  last  jj^ar.  Of  course, 
roo  million  of  that  Inurease  is  because 
of  the  added  cost  of  medicare;  but  even 
allowing  for  medicare,  the  administra- 
tion's recommendationi  is  $500  million 
over  the  amount  of  lait  year.  The  bill 
would  up  this  amount  by'very  nearly  $400 
million  more.  1 1 

The  budget  estimates  are  adequate. 
They  meet  all  needs,  including  those  for 
the  impacted  school  districts  which  would 
receive  $183  million  frpm  the  adminis- 
tration's request. 

I   therefore    will    siijjport 


thusiasm, 
commit. 


with    en- 
the  Dirksen  amendment  to  re- 


INVESTMENT  CREDItT  SUSPENSION 
WILL  NOT  STOP  INFLATION  THIS 
YEAR  |i 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
probably  the  best  authorities — certainly 
the  most  practical  authorities — on  the 
direct  Impact  of  the  sjispenslon  of  the 
Investment  credit  whlclji:  the  Senate  will 
diortly  consider  are  tho  manufacturers 
of  machine  tools.  i 

Here  is  an  Industry  that  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  Industrial  equipment  indus- 
try. If  the  suspension  1b  to  have  any  ef- 
fect on  inflation,  it  shoild  be  right  here. 

What  is  the  reaction  of  these  practical 
ttperts,  officials  in  the  biacWne  tool  In- 
dustry? 


This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
reports  that  to  date  the  effect  of  the 
President's  annoimcement  is  just  about 
nil.  The  general  expectation  is  that  it 
will  take  some  time  t)efore  the  impact 
will  be  able  to  be  determined. 

But  come  next  August  and  September, 
as  one  machine  tool  company  official 
said,  "We  might  just  as  well  take  the  rest 
of  the  year — after  August — off  in  1967 — 
it  could  put  quite  a  hole  In  our  produc- 
tion schedules." 

Mr.  President  this  is  what  many  econ- 
omists have  been  saying,  too.  Indeed, 
last  March,  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  appeared  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  he,  too,  said  that  the 
suspension  would  not  have  an  impact 
on  inflation  for  a  year  or  so. 

But  the  Inflation  is  here  and  now. 
Since  January,  prices  have  been  rising 
at  an  armual  rate  of  alwut  4  percent. 
If  this  rate  continues — and  certainly  sus- 
pension of  the  investment  credit  will  do 
nothing  to  stop  it  this  year — ^we  will 
have  the  most  rapidly  rising  prices  since 
the  Korean  war. 

And  at  about  the  time  the  Investment 
credit  does  retard  business  Investment 
in  plant  smd  equipment  late  next  year, 
we  may  be  moving  toward  a  recession. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Sept.  28.  1966] 
Machine  Tool  Orders  in  August  Fell  Sea- 
sonally— September  Rally  Indicates  Sus- 
pension OF  Investment  Credit  Has  Little 
Eftect — August  31  Backlogs  Increased 
Cleveland. — Orders  for  new  machine  tools 
feU  seasonally  In  August  to  their  lowest  level 
in  the  past  11  months.    But  leading  builders 
note  a  rally  in  September  buying,  indicating 
that  the  Crovernments  proposed  suspension  of 
the  7  percent  Investment  tax  credit  so  far 
U  having  little  effect  on  this  type  of  capital 
spending. 

August  bookings  sagged  11  percent  from 
July's  rate,  but  were  1.2  percent  above  Au- 
gust 1965.  Shipments  picked  up  slightly,  but 
backlogs  continued  to  mount. 

"Our  Augiist  was  off  a  little  from  July, 
but  this  is  normal  with  summer  vacations." 
says  Allan  L.  McKay,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Glddlngs  &  Lewis  machine 
tool  division  of  Glddlngs  &  Lewis  Machine 
Tool  Co..  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.  "Our  bookings 
for  September,  however,  are  30  percent  ahead 
of  August,  and  the  rate  is  increasing,"  he 
adds. 

Mr.  McKay  and  several  other  machine  tool 
executives  noted  no  let-up  in  the  pace  of 
inquiries  and  requests  for  quotes  on  new  ma- 
chinery, further  Indicating  that  demand  for 
such  equipment  may  remain  strong  even  If 
the  prop>osed  suspension  of  the  tax  credit 
for  companies'  investments  in  equipment  Is 
approved.  If  customers  were  intending  to 
trim  outlays,  a  drop  in  the  inquiry  date 
would  be  expected,  builders  explain. 

EFFECT  OF  PRICE  RISE 

"In  fact,"  says  William  L.  Dolle,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Lodge  &  Shipley  Co.,  "we  think 
the  talk  of  an  Investment  credit  suspension 
has  accelerated  some  order-placing  In  Sep- 
tember." Mr.  Dolle  reports  bookings  this 
month  running  25  percent  ahead  of  August. 
He  adds,  however,  some  orders  may  have  been 
sparked  by  announcement  that  selective  price 


Increases  would  be  made  by  the  company 

early  in  September. 

Lodge  &  Shipley  increased  Its  prices  on 
about  half  its  machines  by  3V^  percent  to 
4  percent,  Mr.  Dolle  says.  Other  builders, 
Including  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  and  Motch 
&  Merryweather  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland, 
disclosed  similar  selective  boosts  in  August  to 
cover  anticipated  cost  increases  on  models 
slated  for  shipment  in  1968. 

Booldngs  of  new  machines  in  August 
amounted  to  $133,000,000.  compared  with 
$148,700,000  in  July  and  $131,350,000  In  Au- 
gust 1965.  the  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers Association  said  in  Washington.  Orders 
for  lathes,  grinders,  milling  machines  and 
other  metal  cutting  machinery  slipped  9 
percent  to  $110,250,000  in  August  from  $120,- 
750,000  in  July,  while  orders  for  presses, 
stamping  machines,  and  other  metal-forming 
equipment  fell  19  percent  to  $22,750,000  from 
$27,950,000  in  July  (see  chart  on  page  one) . 

Shipments  in  the  month  rose  2%  to  $105.- 
350,000  from  $103,300,000  in  July  and  were 
35^0  ahead  of  the  $77,900,000  In  machines 
shipped  in  August  1965.  But  the  average  in- 
dustry backlog  for  metal  cutting  machinery 
still  inched  ahead  to  10.6  months  In  August 
from  10.2  monttis  in  July — the  highest  point 
since  November  1952.  the  Korean  war  period. 
The  average  industry  backlog  for  metal  form- 
ing machines  also  increased  to  9.9  months 
in  Augxist  from  9.8  months  In  July. 

While  builders  report  September  bookings 
probably  won't  be  affected  much  one  way  or 
the  other  by  the  prof>05al  to  suspend  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit,  a  few  machine  tool  offi- 
cials say  they  have  seen  some  isolated  signs 
of  activity  among  their  customers.  "To  say 
we've  seen  nothing  at  ail  because  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  something  less  than  factual," 
remarks  George  Perrault,  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  of  E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
"We've  had  one  $115,000  order  canceled  be- 
caiise  of  it,  and  customers  for  large  presses 
appear  to  be  reviewing  their  plans — although 
this  is  usual  for  this  time  of  year." 

Mr.  Perrault.  however,  like  Mr.  Dolle  of 
Lodge  &  Shipley,  has  noted  that  some  orders 
appear  to  have  been  accelerated,  apparently 
because  of  the  threat  of  a  tax  credit  suspen- 
sion. The  House  is  scheduled  to  vote  t)a\s 
week  on  the  plan  to  suspend  the  tax  credit, 
retroactive  to  Sept.  9  and  effective  through 
1967. 

"If  we  find  our  big  presses  aren't  moving  In 
Octolier  as  we  expected,  then  we'll  know  bet- 
ter what  the  Impact  of  this  credit  suspen- 
sion is  going  to  be,"  Mr.  Perrault  says.  Other 
builders  also  agree  that  the  fuU  Import  of 
the  move  won't  be  fully  felt  for  some  time. 

ARGUMENT    AGAINST   LBGISLATION 

Builders,  who  oppose  the  suspension,  argue 
this  delayed  impact  makes  the  proposal  in- 
effectual as  an  Immediate  anti-inflationary 
tool.  "Most  companies  are  conunitted  a  year 
ahead  on  their  capital  programs,  and  if  their 
boards  of  directors  have  already  given  the 
green  light,  they  aren't  alx)ut  to  stop  the  ball 
from  rolling  now,"  says  James  W.  Ethlngton, 
financial  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
Sundstrand  Corp.,  Rockford,  111. 

"It  just  means  a  company  that  has  a 
justified  program  will  have  to  come  up  with 
100%  of  the  cost  Instead  of  93  Tc — which 
means  more  pressure  on  the  money  market,"' 
adds  a  spokesman  for  Danly  Machine  Spe- 
cialties, Inc.,  Chicago  press  maker. 

"The  purchases  of  70%  to  80%  of  our  ma- 
chines In  the  i>ast  year  have  been  for  replace- 
ment and  modernization,  rather  than  expan- 
sion of  capacity."  adds  a  spokesman  for  an- 
other leading  machine  tool  concern.  "These 
purchases  are  a ntl- inflationary  in  themselves, 
for  they're  Intended  to  cut  costs,  and  thus 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  customer's  prices." 
They're  going  to  be  made  for  this  reason  even 
after  the  suspension,  the  official  believes. 
"Manufacturers  have  to  keep  up  with  their 
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competitive  Joneses — even  U  Its  going  to  cost 
tbem  more  money,"  he  says. 

Several  machine  tool  companies  contend 
the  tax  credit  suspension  as  currently  pro- 
p>oBed  will  cause  a  slump  In  orders  late  In 
1967.  as  customers  stall  their  programs  to 
get  back  In  under  the  wire  when  the  tax 
credit  In  reinstated  on  Jan.  1,  1968.  "We 
might  Just  as  well  take  the  end  of  the  year 
o9  In  1967,"  says  one  otBcial.  "We  see  a 
pretty  dry  August  to  December  p>erlod  In  1967 
If  things  stay  as  Uiey're  proposied,"  adds  Mr. 
Ethlngton  of  Sundstrand.  "It  could  put 
quite  a  hole  In  our  production  schedules." 


PARMER  DOES   NOT  SHARE  IN 
INCREASINa  DAIRY  PRICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  speak  out  daily  on  this  floor  In  support 
of  the  school  milk  program,  I  often  point 
out  the  difficult  financial  situation  faced 
by  the  average  dairy  fanner  and  the  way 
in  which  an  expanded  school  milk  pro- 
gram could  help  dairy  farm  income. 

Some  may  think  that  the  dairy  farmer 
already  is  beginning  to  share  substan- 
tially in  our  national  prosperity.  Cer- 
tainly, the  retail  price  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  has  increased.  However, 
the  farmer  simply  does  not  share  in  this 
price  increase,  as  indicated  by  a  recent 
study  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Nationt  J  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing's  recent  re- 
port on  organization  and  competition  in 
the  dairy  industry: 

The  average  retail  price  of  milk  sold 
through  stores  Increased  22  percent  from 
1947-49  to  1965  .  .  .  The  rise  In  the  price  of 
milk  sold  through  stores  was  accounted  for 
by  Increases  In  the  marketing  margin  as  the 
farm  value  remained  very  stable  during  this 
period. 

Yet  during  this  period  costs  generally 
have  increased  50  percent.  Thxis,  the 
dairy  farmer  has  had  to  pay  50  percent 
more  to  produce  milk  that  brings  him  the 
same  return  as  when  his  production  costs 
were  only  two-thirds  as  much.  Is  it  any 
wonder  why  dairy  farmers  are  leaving 
their  farms  In  droves? 

This  is  one  very  good  reason  why  I 
have  been  fighting  for  an  expanded 
school  milk  program.  In  addition  to 
helping  to  nourish  the  Nation's  school- 
children, it  will  bolster  dairy  farm  in- 
come, which  has  lagged  so  far  behind  the 
rest  of  our  economy. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1597  (H.R.  3433). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydiwgs  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJR. 
3433)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
theblU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs   with   an 


amendment  on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "Puerto  Rico" 
and  insert  "Puerto  Rico,  except  that  such 
land  shall  be  used  only  for  pubUc  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  event  it  ceases  to  be 
used  at  any  time  for  public  purposes,  all 
such  right,  title,  and  interest  shall  re- 
vert to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed conveyance  of  1.4  acres  of  tideland 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
required,  according  to  the  report  sub- 
mittted  by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, because  the  general  law  applicable  to 
land  conveyances  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Commonwealth  does  not  include 
property  of  the  type  involved  in  this  case. 
Under  the  applicable  law — title  48, 
United  States  Code,  section  747-748— the 
President  is  authorized  to  convey  to 
Puerto  Rico  lands  or  interest  in  lands 
which  "in  his  opinion  are  no  longer 
needed  for  purposes  of  the  United 
States." 

The  analogy  of  the  proposed  convey- 
ance to  that  which  is  authorized  imder 
title  48,  United  States  Code,  section  748, 
is  quite  evident.  In  my  opinion,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  put  this  matter 
in  proper  perspective  when  it  wrote  in  its 
letter  of  June  14  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee: 

The  conveyance  of  February  26,  1965,  was 
based  on  the  concept  that  It  constituted  a 
return  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  of 
former  lands  of  the  Spanish  Crown  which 
had  been  held  In  trust  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
Federal  purposes.  The  same  rationale  Is  ap- 
plicable to  the  1.4  acres  of  tideland  proposed 
for  conveyance  by  the  bill. 

Several  years  ago,  we  dealt  with  com- 
parable land  problems  involving  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  in  cases  involving  land  transfers  for 
statehood  purposes,  the  Morse  formula 
should  not  be  applicable.  This,  too,  con- 
stitutes an  analogy  which  bears  a  close 
relationship  to  the  transfer  proposed 
under  H Jl.  3433.  For  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons, I  have  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
conveyance  under  the  so-called  Morse 
formula,  and  I  urge  the  approval  of  this 
land  transfer  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1630),  explsdning  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  3433,  as  amended.  Is 
to  convey  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  without  monetary  consideration  a  1.4- 
acre  tract  of  limd  owned  by  the  United  States 
in  San  Juan,  PJt.,  for  public  purposes. 

tfBED 

The  1.4-acre  parcel  In  question,  which  Is 
adjacent  to  the  Capitol  Building  In  San  Juan, 
was  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Spain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  was,  untU 
recently,  a  part  of  the  Fort  Brooke  Military 
Reservation,  but  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  declared  It  surplus  to  its  needs  and  made 
it  available  for  disposal.  Although  section  7 
of  the  act  of  March  2,  1917,  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  747.  748) .  authorizes  the  President,  In 
general   terms,   to   convey  surplus   property 


within  the  territorial  limits  of  Puerto  Eico 
to  the  Commonwealth,  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  held  that 
tldelands,  as  this  tract  Is,  can  be  conveyed 
only  under  special  legislative  authority.  En- 
actm^nt  of  B.R.  3433  Is  therefore  necessary 
to  effect  the  conveyance.  The  Common- 
wealth government  plans  to  use  the  land  as 
a  part  of  a  public  historical  and  recreational 
area  to  be  developed  according  to  the  land 
vise  master  plan  prefxired  by  the  Puerto  Rico 
Planning  Board  for  Fort  Brooke  and  its 
satellite  installations. 

COMMTTTEK  AMENDMXNT 

An  amendment  to  section  1  makes  clear 
that  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  public  pur- 
poses, and,  if  not,  that  title  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FAMOUS  LAST  WORDS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  judgment,  based  on  personal  vis- 
its to  southeast  Asia  last  September  and 
October,  where  I  spent  much  of  the  time 
in  Vietnam,  and  from  my  study  over  the 
years,  Vietnam  is  of  no  importance 
whatever  either  strategically  or  from  an 
economic  standpoint  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  our  Involvement  in 
a  miserable  civil  war  in  Vietnam,  I  wish 
to  quote  some  "famous  last  words"  of 
eminent  Americans. 

In  1955,  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  stated: 

If  there  Is  a  revolutionary  movement  la 
Vietnam  or  Thailand,  we  (SEATO  nations) 
would  consult  together  as  to  what  to  do 
about  it,  because  If  there  were  a  subversive 
movement  that  was  in  fact  propagated  by 
communism.  It  would  be  a  very  grave  threat 
to  us.  But  we  have  no  undertaking  to  put 
it  down;  all  we  have  is  an  undertaking  to 
consult  what  to  do  about  it. 

In  1966,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
said: 

It  Is  this  fundamenUl  SEATO  obligation 
that  has  from  the  outset  guided  our  actions 
In  South  Vietnam.  ...  If  the  United 
States  determines  that  an  armed  attack  tias 
occurred  against  any  nation  to  whom  the  pro- 
tection of  the  treaty  applies,  then  it  Is  ob- 
ligated to  "act  to  meet  the  common  danger" 
without  regard  to  the  views  or  actions  of  any 
other  treaty  member. 

During  the  years  from  1962  through 
1965,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  repeatedly  painted  a  rosy  picture 
of  our  position  in  Vietnam.   The  passage 


of  time  has  not  dealt  kUdly  with  the  fol- 
lowing statements  made  by  Secretary 
McNamara  in  those  ye^rs: 

1963 

There  is  no  plan  to  intijoduce  Americans  In 
combat  in  South  Vletnatci. 


1962 


I  am  tremendously 
way  the  war  is  going. 


ei< 


American  troops  will  st4: 
before  the  year  end. 


We  have  every  reason  ;^  believe  that  UJ5. 
military  plans  will  be  sucoessful  in  1964. 

Mr.  President,  in  1^64,  our  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  I)«fense,  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  told  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  United  States  hopes  to  withdraw 
most  of  its  troops  Uopti  South  Vietnam 
before  the  end  of  1965. 

Then,  in  1965,  after  t 
of  our  Armed  Forces 
been  increased  from 
and  after  the  loss  of  IjOOO  precious  lives 
of  American  youngsters  fighting  in  that 
far  distant  country,  Seqnetary  McNamara 
said: 

We  are  no  longer  losing 

Then,   later  in   196^4  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara stated : 
It  will  be  a  long  war. 

Seci^tary 


(iouraged  with  the 


r 


being  withdrawn 


the  total  number 

In  Vietnam  had 

16.000  to   175,000. 


Mr.  President,  if 
could  have  been  so 
garding  our  involvement 
civil  war  in  Vietnam, 
rely  on  his  judgment 


COMMITTEE  MEElfNG  DURING 
SENATE  SI^ION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committee was  authorlaed  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Stenate  today: 

The  Permanent  Sub^mmittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Copwnittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


McNamara 
wropg  in  the  past  re- 
in the  miserable 
can  Americans 


h)iw 


today' 


THE  TFX    (F-111    AIRCRAFT)    PRO- 
CUREMENT PRCX3RAM 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  16,  1966,  when  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department!  of  Defense  was 
under  consideration  byjthis  body,  I  made 
some  remarks  with  resist  to  the  TFX — 
P-111  series — aircraft  project.  See  Con- 
CRBssiONAL  RECORD,  89th  Congrcss,  pages 
19501  to  19516. 

At  that  time,  I  placW  in  the  Record 
a  number  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  on  that  subject.  Among  them 
was  an  article  publish^  in  the  August 
15,  1966.  issue  of  Barron's  WeeUy  en- 
titled "Point  of  No  Return — ^The  TFX 
Program  Has  Gone  Froitt  Scandal  to  Dis- 
aster." I 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  ex- 
pressed continuing  concern  about  that 
program.  I  stated  that  the  informaUon 
and  material  contained  in  these  pub- 
lished news  stories,  miich  of  which  was 
Wghly  critical  of  the  TPX  aircraft  pro- 
gram, was  quite  disturbing,  because  there 
B  good  reason  for  belleivlng  that  a  great 


deal  of  what  has  recently  appeared  In 
the  press  about  this  procurement  project 
is  true.   I  also  stated : 

If  the  contents  of  those  articles  are  true, 
they  are  scandalous.  If  they  are  not  true, 
then  they  are  slanderous. 

Subsequently,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense furnished  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ior Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] a  review  of  the  Barron's  Weekly 
article  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. Senator  Symington  placed  that 
docimient  in  the  Record  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1966.  See  Congressional  Record, 
89th  Congress,  pages  22120  to  22122. 
Among  other  things,  it  stated  that  the 
Barron's  article  "contains  numerous  fac- 
tual errors,  unsupported  statements  and 
misleading  conclusions." 

Mr.  President,  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle in  Barron's  Weekly,  Mr.  J.  Richard 
Elliott,  Jr.,  who  is  an  associate  editor  of 
the  magazine,  has  written  a  letter  to  me 
in  which  he  discusses  the  Pentagon's  re- 
view of  his  article  and  points  out  certain 
omissions,  weaknesses,  failures  in  re- 
sponse, and  other  deficiencies  in  the 
Pentagon's  effort  to  defend  its  position. 

I  think  it  appropriate,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Elliott's  letter  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dow  Jones  &  Co..  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Septem  her  13, 1966. 
Hon.  JOHN  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  The  Pentagon 
has  gone  to  some  lengths  to  respond  to  Bar- 
ron's recent  article  on  the  TFX,  evidently  at 
Senator  Symington's  request,  and  the  Sena- 
te* In  turn  has  inserted  this  material  In  the 
Congressional  Record  (September  8,  page 
22120).  We  were  Informed  of  all  this  by  a 
press  release  from  General  Dynamics,  dated 
the  9th,  which  presents  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's "polnt-by-polnt  analysis"  (Senator 
Symington's  term)  In  an  eight-page  single- 
spaced  typescript.  We  think  that  you  are 
entitled  to  some  statement  from  us,  inas- 
much as  you  took  the  step  of  reprinting  the 
article  In  question,  along  with  others.  In  the 
Record. 

The  Pentagon,  of  course,  does  not  respond 
polnt-by-polnt.  To  take  the  most  obvious 
example.  Its  comments  on  the  questions 
raised  about  the  FB-111  strategic  bomber 
take  up  Just  three  sentences,  although  this 
version  of  the  TFX.  like  the  other  two  prin- 
cipal versions,  was  the  subject  of  roughly  a 
third  of  the  article.  In  addition,  the  Penta- 
gon does  not  respond  to  the  point.  Thus,  In 
the  same  Illustration,  it  compares  the  FB-Hl 
with  the  B-52-D.  while  the  article  explicitly 
referred  to  the  G  and  H  models  of  SAC's  B- 
62.  Besides  this  technique  of  replying  tan- 
gentlaJly.  the  Pentagon's  defense  uses  smoke- 
screens; It  chooses  to  compare  the  Russian 
Mia-21  with  the  F-lllA  In  a  groimd  attack 
role,  for  Instance,  when  this  is  In  no  sense 
what  the  MIG-21  Is  designed  for,  and  In  the 
process  confuses  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  MIG  could  take  the  TPX  In  a  dogfight. 
My  information,  and  I'm  sure  yours.  Is  that 
the  F-lllA  simply  does  not  measure  up  as  a 
fighter  plane;  it  may  make  a  fair  tactical 
bomber  (If  a  somewhat  vulnerable  one)  but 
its  limitations  seem  certain  to  make  it  less 
adequate  as  a  fighter  than  planes  In  the 
present  UJ3.  inventory.  The  Pentagon's 
blanket  assertion  that  "there  is  essentially 


no  weight  problem  with  the  F-lllA"  tadl- 

cates  tnat  the  Pentagon  itself  has  been 
blinded  by  its  own  smokescreen.  Ebcperts 
can  tell  you.  as  they  have  told  me,  that  the 
Air  Force  model  is  limited  as  a  fighter  pre- 
cisely by  "weight  problems"  (affecting  the 
thrust-weight  ratio)  and  by  poor  design  of 
the  swept  wing  concept  (which  severely  re- 
stricts the  acceleration  required  of  a  fighter) . 

I  think  the  weakness  of  the  Department's 
rationalization  of  rising  costs  is  probably 
more  evident  to  you,  after  your  1963  hearings, 
than  to  anyone  else  in  the  country. 

As  to  specific  technical  points,  I  confess 
that  the  Pentagon  has  me  (a  quite  vulnerable 
non-technical  man),  but  the  broadly  drawn 
conclusion  that  technical  ineptness  leads  to 
overall  inaccuracy  does  not  stand  up.  For 
example,  I  may  have  garbled  my  facts  on 
"drag"  but  not  the  essential  fact  that  drag 
Is  a  serious  problem  for  the  TFX.  My  article 
may  indicate  an  ignorance  of  the  use  of 
"splitter  plates" — although  I  do  think  I  un- 
derstand what  these  are  and  what  they're 
for — but  the  fact  that  precise  placement  of 
the  "splitter  plates"  has  caused  considerable 
redesign  problems  was  emphasized  over  a 
year  ago  to  me  by  the  program  director  at 
Wright  Patterson.  General  Zoeckler.  Other 
technical  details,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  so 
seriously  in  dispute,  and  the  Pentagon,  of 
course,  has  the  advantage  in  many  cases  of 
releasing  via  Sen.  Symington  some  heretofore 
unreleased  information.  And  In  still  other 
cases,  the  Department  minces  words;  on  the 
matter  of  loiter  time  acceptability  In  the 
Navy  version,  for  instance,  we  did  not  report 
that  "loiter  tests"  had  been  fiown  but  only 
that  "tests  have  shown" — and  whatever  the 
Navy  may  say  officially  on  this  point,  the  fact 
Is  that  Navy  men  say  unofficially  that  loiter- 
tlme  Is  a  serious  shortcoming  of  the  F-lllB, 
in  any  of  Its  models.  pre-SWIP  or  otherwise. 
Furthermore,  on  a  number  of  less  technical 
points — such  as  the  overweight  characteristic 
as  related  to  carrier  elevators — the  Pentagon's 
statements  surely  are  to  be  challenged. 

There  are,  finally,  two  overriding  consid- 
erations In  this  whole  controversy  which  the 
Pentagon  now,  as  in  1963,  simply  falls  to 
credit.  One  Is  the  unavailability  of  the  TFX 
for  operational  use  today  or  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. Surely  the  statement  that  the  planes 
should  be  In  combat  by  now  Is  not  merely 
"the  author's  conclusion"  or  "his  own  private 
assessment,"  since  many  knowledgeable  of- 
ficials and  Journalists  have  raised  the  same 
question — ^it's  the  one,  I  think,  that  troubles 
members  of  Congress  more  than  any  other — 
and  to  say,  as  the  Pentagon  does,  that  "these 
aircraft  were  never  scheduled  to  be  in  service 
now"  begs  the  question.  The  other  consid- 
eration Is  the  basic  one  of  Just  how  good 
these  "tactical  fighter-bombers"  really  are. 
For  If  they're  as  good  as  the  Pentagon  and 
General  Dynamics  insist  they  are,  why  then 
have  procurement  quantities  steadily,  and 
drastically,  eroded?  You,  sir,  raised  this 
point  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  other 
day.  After  eight  single-spaced  pages  of  "re- 
view and  rebuttal,"  the  Defense  Department 
and  Sen.  Symington  stlU  have  not  given  us 
the  answer.  Indeed,  the  logical  and  admitted 
explanation  of  soaring  costs  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  logical  and  unadmitted  one  of  inade- 
quate performance)  doesn't  hold,  we're  told, 
becavise  the  latest  "considerably  higher  pro- 
duction cost  estimates"  are  "Jtist  as  Secretary 
McNamara  predicted." 

We  think  the  only  conclusion  anyone  can 
draw  from  everything  so  far  reported  about 
the  TFX  program  is  this:  Congress  and  the 
American  people  still  do  not  have  the  true 
story.  Within  security  limitations,  we  hope 
the  public  soon  will  have  it;  and  we  hope 
that  Congress  will  have  it  with  no  holds 
barred. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Richard  Ei^jott,  Jr, 

dissociate  £d{tor. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  concur  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  let- 
ter in  which  he  says: 

We  think  the  only  concliislon  anyone  can 
draw  from  everything  so  far  reported  about 
the  TFX  program  la  thla:  Congress  and  the 
American  people  stlU  do  not  have  the  true 
story. 

And  I  definitely  share  his  hope  that — 

within  security  Umltatlons,  we  hope  the 
public  soon  will  have  It. 

Although  it  would  not  be  appropriate, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  for  me  at  this  time  to 
endorse  the  accuracy  of  every  statement 
that  Mr.  Elliott  makes  about  the  Pen- 
tagon's review  of  his  article.  I  do  believe 
tliat  his  rebuttal  thereto  should  be  a  part 
of  this  record  and  especially  so  since  the 
Pentagon  charges  that  the  article  "con- 
tains numerous  factual  errors,  unsup- 
ported statements  and  misleading  con- 
clusions." 

Mr.  President,  the  press  continues  to 
publish  articles  giving  additional  facts 
about  this  TFX  procurement  program. 
Some  few  days  ago,  a  very  interesting  As- 
sociated Press  article  by  Mr.  Bern  Price, 
entitled  "Wild  Blue  Blunder?"  appeared 
in  a  number  of  newspapers  and  publica- 
tions throughout  the  country.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  par;  of  my 
remarks  the  article  as  it  appeareo  in  the 
Slireveport  Times  on  September  10,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricors, 
as  follows: 

WIXJ>  Blitx  Blttnokk? 
(By  Bem  Price) 

Defence  Secretary  Robert  S.  IfcNamara 
said  he  wanted  a  single  fighter  aircraft  of 
great  dependability  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  for  Joint  use  by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

What  McNamara  ultimately  got  was  four 
aircraft  and  speculation  by  Senator  John  L. 
McClkllan,  D-Ark.,  that  maybe  he  had  com- 
mitted "a  reckless.  $6  billion  blunder." 

Each  of  the  four  aircraft  Is  a  distinct  ver- 
sion of  the  variable  wing,  TFX — tactical 
fighter,  experimental — now  caUed  the  Fill. 

To  explore  the  possibility  of  a  costly  blun- 
der, the  Senate  permanent  Investigations 
subcommittee,  headed  by  McCixixan,  is  pre- 
paring to  reopen  the  TFX  bearings  which 
were  recessed  Nov.  20,  1963. 

The  crux  of  the  dispute  is  this: 

Did  McNamara  force  a  second  best  aircraft 
on  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  In  an  attempt  to 
save  $1  billion? 

Was  the  selection  of  the  design  submitted 
by  General  Dynamics  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
over  the  one  proposed  by  the  Boeing  Co.,  of 
Seattle  Inspired  by  either  politics  or  favorit- 
ism?   Or  both? 

Now.  nearly  three  years  later,  only  one 
thing  is  clear: 

General  Dynamics  and  its  principal  sub- 
contractor. Orununan  Aircraft  Engineering 
Corp.,  of  Bethpage,  N.Y.,  have,  so  far,  failed 
to  develop  an  aircraft  acceptable  to  the  Navy. 

Senator  Ricrako  B.  R-dbskix,  D-Ga.,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  armed  services  commit- 
tee, told  McCixLUitt  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
August: 

"The  Navy  stated  it  could  not  \ise  the  plane 
In  Its  present  configuration  and  size." 

At  this  point.  McClxllan  said  he  wanted 
to  know — and  said  the  country  needed  to 
know — whether  the  performance  of  the  TFX 
as  a  weapons  system  was  being  sacrificed  Just 
to  achieve  an  aircraft  for  use  by  the  Navy 
and  Air  Fares. 


Tb»  Ifatlne  Corps,  a  part  of  tbs  naval  es- 
tablishment, has  already  told  Congress  the 
Fill  is  unsuitable  for  its  purposes. 

McCleixan  said  he  also  wanted  to  know 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  60 
of  the  Fills  to  the  United  Kingdom  plus 
24  to  Australia.  The  ultimate  "buy"  Is  re- 
portedly tround  574  for  both  nations. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Fill  Is  a  touchy 
one  In  Great  Britain  and  Australia.  The 
present  British  purchase  order  totals  (840 
million  for  SO  planes.  Including  spare  parts 
and  spare  engines. 

In  buying  the  Fill  as  a  strike  aircraft, 
the  British  abandoned  development  of  their 
own  fighter-bomber,  the  TSB  2,  a  fact  which 
brought  a  chorus  of  protests. 

McNamara  told  Congress  in  1963  he  had 
set  out  to  acquire  "an  advanced  fighter  offer- 
ing substantial  performance  advantages  over 
the  previous  models  .  .  ." 

"It  seemed  clear  to  me,"  be  explained, 
"that  my  second  and  third  objectives,  maxi- 
mizing the  dependability  and  minimizing 
the  cost,  could  be  best  accomplished  if  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  were  to  utilize  the  same 
aircraft  .  .  ." 

As  matters  now  stand.  McNamara 's  single 
TFX  fighter  concept  has  expanded  to  devel- 
opment of  four  aircraft.    They  are : 

FlllA — An  Air  Force  fighter -bomber  capa- 
ble of  exceeding  1.500  miles  an  hour  at  60,000 
feet. 

FlllB — A  Navy  Interceptor  with  perform- 
ance characteristics  slmUar  to  the  FlllA,  but 
with  a  shorter  nose  and  "high  lift"  wings 
three  feet  longer.  It  must  be  operable  from 
carriers. 

FBI  11 — A  strategic  bomber  which  Is  essen- 
tially an  FlllA  with  Navy  wings  and  a 
"stretched"  fuselage  to  give  It  more  fuel 
capacity. 

RFlll — A  high  speed,  high-flying  version 
of  the  FlllA  for  reconnaissance  missions. 

Originally,  Gsneral  Dynamics  proposed  to 
build  1,700  of  the  Fills  for  $5.5  bUllon, 
whereas  Boeing  proposed  to  buUd  a  like 
number  for  $6.4  billicm. 

To  understand  the  controversy,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  go  back  to  the  1963  hearings  which  be- 
gan Feb.  26  and  recessed  Nov.  20.  The  hear- 
ings develoi>ed  2.740  pages  of  testimony. 

The  McCleUan  subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony that  fotir  times  a  source  selection 
board  had  accepted  the  evaluation  work  of  a 
235-man  team  of  military  and  clvUlan  avia- 
tion experts.  These  experts  had  assigned  op- 
eration superiority  to  the  Boeing  design  each 
time. 

Four  times,  the  subcommittee  was  told,  Mc- 
Namara ordered  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the  find- 
ings, an  act  which  the  subcommittee  heard 
was  without  precedent  in  the  Pentagon's 
history. 

On  the  fourth  go-round,  and  after  both 
General  Djmamlcs  and  Boeing  had  submitted 
revised  designs  the  evaluators  concluded, 
there  was  little  to  choose  from  although  Boe- 
ing stlU  was  assigned  a  slight  operational 
superiority. 

General  Dynamics  was  rated  as  superior  in 
managerial  techniques. 

In  explaining  his  decision,  McNamara  said 
the  General  Dynamics'  design  was  more  con- 
ventional than  Boeing's;  that  Boeing's  cost 
estimates  were  "unrealistic";  that  Boeing  in 
trying  to  meet  the  Navy's  weight  require- 
ments (50.000  pounds  fully  fueled  and 
armed)  was.  In  truth,  offering  two  planes, 
whereas  he  thought  he  could  save  $1  billion 
by  adhering  to  the  one  plane  concept. 

Tlie  suboonunittee  asked  Joseph  L.  Camp- 
bell, then  comptroller  general,  to  ascertain 
from  McNamara  Just  how  he  arrived  at  the 
estimated  $1  billion  savings  figwe.  What 
were  the  basic  calculations? 

CampbeU  then  testified : 

"McNamara  went  back  to  the  beginning  to 
give  us  the  whole  story  of  the  whole  philoso- 
phy and  the  planning.    When  it  came  time 


to  »T»Tn1nB  tba  raoords  ...  be  stated  that 
be  bad  the  figures  In  his  head,  indicating 
to  us  he  did  not  have  them  on  paper." 

To  clarify  the  differences  In  performance 
offered  by  General  Dynamics  and  Boeing,  the 
committee  prepared  a  chart,  the  accuracy  of 
which  was  attested  to  by  Air  Force  Coi.  Roy 
A.  Jaynes.  weapons  system  staff  officer  for  the 
PlllTPX. 

For  security  reasons  an  "X  factor"  common 
denominator  was  assigned  to  each  aircraft. 
The  chart  showed : 

In  relation  to  the  General  Dynamics'  de- 
sign, the  ferry  range  of  the  Boeing  plane  was 
"X"  plus  1,276  miles. 

Boeing's  proposed  plane  could  carry  69  per 
cent  more  bombs  with  the  wings  fully  ex- 
tended; 11  per  cent  more  with  the  wings 
swept  back  a  fuU  72.5  degrees. 

Boeing's  plane  could  carry  50  i)er  cent  more 
nuclear  bombs;  100  per  cent  more  air-to-air 
missiles. 

,  Boeing's  plane  for  the  Navy  weighed  2.208 
pounds  less  than  General  Dynamics'. 

Further.  Boeing's  design  afforded  the  Navy 
model  an  ability  to  "loiter"  on  combat  air 
patrol  5>4  times  longer  than  General  Dy- 
namics: 

General  Dynamics'  was  rated  superior  In 
size,  a  fact  which  would  enable  the  Navy  to 
carry  five  more  aboard  a  carrier  than  the 
plane  proposed  by  Boeing. 

A  memorandum,  dated  Nov.  21.  1962,  Justi- 
fying the  selection  of  General  Dynamics,  was 
Introduced  into  the  hearings.  It  was  signed 
by  McNamara,  Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth 
and  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  M.  Zuckert. 

In  his  one  and  only  brief  personal  appear- 
ance before  the  committee.  McNamara  as- 
serted that  at  the  decision-making  level  In 
the  Pentagon  "we  desire  that  there  be  no  In- 
fluence whatsoever  of  self-interest  ...  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  Is  none  .  .  ." 

McNamara  told  the  committee  In  response 
to  questions,  there  was  absolutely  no  con- 
nection between  the  selection  of  General  Dy- 
namics and  the  fact  that  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  came  from  Texas. 

The  defense  chief  said  that  in  his  opinion 
there  were  three  areas  in  which  he  thought 
he  might  be  questioned — political  Influence, 
financial  self-interest  and  "Ignorance,  stupid- 
ity or  poor  Judgment. " 

Since  he  had  denied  political  interference 
and  made  public  a  record  of  aU  his  financial 
holdings,  McNamara  said,  that  left  only  the 
third  category  and  he  had  made  the  General 
Dynamics  decision  on  the  basis  of  what  he 
though  best  for  the  nation. 

Since  the  committee  has  yet  to  issue  a  re- 
port, concliislons  on  the  subject  of  politics 
and  possible  Influence  have  been  left  hang- 
ing. 

AU  of  this  was  nearly  three  years  ago. 
Meanwhile,  General  Dynamics  has  turned  out 
14  of  the  proposed  prototypes  for  the  Air 
Force,  whUe  Grumman  has  buUt  four  for  the 
Navy. 

Both  General  D3mamlcs  and  Grununan  still 
have  myriad  technical  problems  to  solve,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  still  the  weight  of  the 
Navy  version  of  the  Fill. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  costs. 

The  General  Dynamics'  contract  for  pro- 
totype production  was  $571  million.  As  of 
last  June  30.  the  Air  Fcrce  alone  had  obli- 
gated $882  million  to  the  FlllA.  while  N.ivy 
costs  were  above  $210  million.  The  Nary 
originally  contemplated  spending  $84  million 
on  Its  version. 

Pentagon  soitfces  now  report  the  unit  co't 
of  the  FlllA  is  now  above  $6  million,  while 
the  unit  costs  of  the  FlllB  are  between  16 
and  $9  million.  The  Pentagon  said  by  way  of 
explanation : 

"Government  change  orders  to  improve  the 
capability  .  .  .  account  for  85  to  90  pT  cent 
of  the  total  Increased  ocst  of  developing  t^e 
Fill." 

The  unit  cost  projected  In  the  1963  bear- 
ings was  $2.9  mllUon. 


♦H'iJ^ 


.    FlllBs,    the    cost 
pillion — again  wlth- 

final  evaluation  of 


Whereas  the  Defense  Department  once  pro- 
posed buying  1.700  of  tha  Fills.  Pentagon 
sources  say  this  figure  iaj  down  to  slightly 
under  1,000. 

To  buy  800  of  the  F11i:As  and  150  of  the 
PI  1  IBs  at  the  current  uiitt  price  would  cost 
sbout  $5.4  billion — wlth^t  spare  parts  or 
engines.  i 

If  the  Pentagon  bough^  1.700  as  originally 
planned.    Including    450 
would  be  around  $11.1 
out  spares. 

The  Navy  Is  to  make 
the  FlllB  sometime  In  lUirch  or  April 

With  reports  clrculatini;'that  the  Pentagon 
was  prepared  to  buy  475| 
25  of  the  FlllBs  in  th^  near  future.  Mc- 
Cuxlan  offered  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense appropriations  measure  which  forbids 
the  Pentagon  from  using;  unexpended  funds 
to  buy  production  models  of  the  FlllB. 

MCCLEI.I.AN  told  the  Setiate :  "I  don't  think 
the  Navy  wants  the  alrplejae." 

The  end  of  the  contrdfersy  Is  not  yet  In 
sight. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  near  the  conclusion 
of  this  article,  Mr.  Priifc  points  out  that 
the  contract  price  for  producing  proto- 
types of  these  planes  has  practically 
doubled,  although  the  prototype  work 
is  still  far  from  finished.  How  much 
more  this  research,  development,  testing 
and  evaluation  will  flially  cost,  we  do 
not  know. 

He  further  points  out  that — 

Pentagon  sources  now  i  '^port  the  unit  cost 
of  the  F-llA  is  now  abo^'^  $6  million,  while 
the  unit  costs  of  the  F-11|1B  are  between  $8 
million  and  $9  mllUon. 

He  then  mentions  tiat  the  unit  cost 
projected  in  1963,  at  the  time  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subconptn'ttee  on  Inves- 
tigations held  its  heatings,  was  repre- 
sented to  be  only  $2.9  cUllion.  Thus,  the 
cost  per  unit  of  the  Mr  Force  version 
is  now  more  than  doupJed  and  the  cost 
of  the  Navy  version  Ijts  nearly  tripled 
that  wWch  was  projected  for  it  at  the 
time  General  Dynamioa  was  selected  as 
the  contractor. 

Mr.  Price  says  that  i.he  Pentagon  un- 
dertakes to  explain  this  exorbitant  in- 
crease in  cost  by  saying :  i 

Government  change  orders  to  Improve  the 
capability  .  .  .  account  f ci!  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  Increased  coc  tt  of  developing  the 
Pill. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  number  and 
cost  of  those  change  oi  (jers  certainly  in- 
dicate that  there  was  iriuch  lacking  and 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  design  and 
specifications  of  the  CHneral  Dsmamics 
version  of  the  plane  tdt  the  time  it  was 
selected  in  preference  lo  the  Boeing  ver- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN. 
ask  unanimous  consen 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING   Q^CER. 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
fonner  Chairman  of  tl^*  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stafr,  Gen.  Natlian  F.  fTwining,  USAP— 
retired— Is  the  authoij  of  a  bo<*  just 
published  entitled  "Neither  Liberty  Nor 
^fety—A  Hard  Look;  at  U.S.  Military 
Policy  and  Strategy. 


I: 


;r.  President,  I 
;to  proceed  for  3 


With- 


This  book  is  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative. It  contains  much  material 
and  many  vital  facts  relating  to  national 
defense  and  security  and  reflects  the 
views  of  one  of  our  Nation's  top  ranking 
military  experts  in  that  field.  It  should 
be  read  by  every  dedicated  citizen  of  this 
country  who  is  concerned  about  our  for- 
eign pohcy,  our  national  security,  and 
our  military  posture.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  General  Twining, 
in  the  context  of  the  broad  areas  he  dis- 
cusses, should  express  some  opinions  re- 
garding the  TFX  F-111  procurement 
project.  I  should  like  here  to  make 
reference  to  some  of  his  statements. 

First,  he  says  that: 

The  material  shown  in  the  table  [pages 
260-61]  clearly  Indicates  to  me  that  this 
nation  Is  now  rapidly  approaching  an  "air- 
plane gap." 

He  follows  this  with  factual  statements 
and  arguments  tn  support  of  that  con- 
clusion. And,  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
planation and  discussion  of  this  "air- 
plane gap,"  he  comments  upon  the  TFX 
program  by  sajring,  in  part,  that : 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  with 
respect  to  the  award  of  the  contract  and 
with  respect  to  the  decision  by  civilian  de- 
fense officials  that  the  aircraft  should  be  used 
by  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

He  states: 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  contract  for 
development  and  production  of  the  TFX  was 
awarded,  in  November  1962,  to  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  while  the  imlformed 
officials  of  both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  felt 
that  the  Boeing  Company  heul  the  best  de- 
sign. Congress  later  investigated  the  award, 
and  In  that  investigation  one  of  the  reasons 
given  by  civilian  defense  officials  for  award- 
ing the  contract  to  General  Dynamics  was 
that  the  Boeing  design  used  too  much  of  the 
'unproven  metal'  Titaniimi.  The  testimony 
was  given  at  a  time  when  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  must  have  been  aware  of  the  sub- 
stantial use  of  Titanium  in  the  construction 
of  the  A-11.  Military  officials  were  aware,  of 
course,  but  the  A-11  was  then  a  highly 
classified  project  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
facts  did  not  emerge  until  later.  The  pro- 
fessional military  voice  was  effectively 
muzzled.  The  net  result  in  my  opinion  was 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
parently was  given  misleading  information. 

In  the  construction  of  the  A-11,  extensive 
use  was  made  of  the  lightweight,  high- 
strength  metal  Titanium.  This  fact  bears 
on  the  handling  by  civilian  defense  officials 
of  another  airplane  which  must  be  dis- 
cussed— the  highly  controversial  TFX  fight- 
er airplane. 

He  further  says: 

Under  the  new  concept,  the  airplane  was 
to  be  created  to  serve  as  a  multlple-purpoee 
aircraft,  suitable  for  both  carrier-based  op- 
erations and  land-based  operations,  and 
suitable  for  employment  in  a  wide  variety  of 
missions  by  both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force.  It  was  to  be  a  coet/'effectiveness 
miracle.  It  was  to  be  a  general  air  superior- 
ity airplane  which  could  fight  other  aircraft 
at  both  high  and  low  altitudes;  a  strike  air- 
plane which  could  deliver  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  weapons  on  surface  targets;  a 
dlrect-suppKHt  airplane  for  Joint  operations 
with  Army  ground  forces;  a  strike-recon- 
naissance aircraft;  an  airplane  which  could 
loiter  for  long  periods  of  time  while  air- 
borne; and  an  alrpl&ne  with  supersonic 
capabUlties  at  both  very  low  and  high  alti- 
tudes. This  would  indeed  be  an  ideal  air- 
cralt — U  you  could  get  It,  afford  It,  operate  It, 


malntAln  It,  and  use  it  effectively  in  aU  these 
roles. 

However,  these  various  mission  require- 
ments involve  different  operational  tech- 
niques and  different  methods  of  logistic  sup- 
port. When  aircraft  design  compromises  are 
attempted  in  order  to  meet  competing  re- 
quirements, past  experience  has  indicated 
that  the  resulting  hybrid  machine  cannot 
perform  any  one  of  its  missions  In  an  opti- 
mum manner. 

The  general  expresses  as  his  expert 
opinion  that : 

When  an  engineer  tries  to  Jam  all  the 
electronics  necessary  to  do  everything  Into 
one  airplane,  three  things  normally  happen: 
first,  if  the  airplane  Is  of  reasonable  size 
and  weight,  it  becomes  very  dense,  compli- 
cated, and  difficult  to  maintain;  second,  it 
becomes  very  expensive;  and  third,  the  per- 
formance of  the  aircraft  for  any  one  speciflc 
mission  is  degraded  because  it  is  carrying 
around,  as  excess  baggage,  avionlc  systems 
not  needed  for  the  particular  mission. 

With  reference  to  costs  and  savings, 
he  makes  these  comments: 

The  analysis  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
new  weapons  systems  is  also  very  complex 
and  frequently  misunderstood.  And  here 
again  we  run  Into  some  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  TFX.  Under  Secretary 
McNamara's  concept,  the  aircraft  was  sup- 
posed to  save  money  because  of  its  multi- 
service multiple-purpose  application.  But 
will  it  really  save  money  when  employed  In 
combat?  The  TFX  aircraft  has  become  a 
very  expensive  machine,  something  on  the 
order  of  three  to  seven  million  dollars  per 
copy — the  unit  cost  depending  on  speciflc 
conflguraUon  and  the  number  of  aircraft 
which  will  be  buUt. 

However,  the  F-lll  airplane  Is  very  ex- 
pensive and  I  fear  it  is  not  adaptable,  on  an 
economical  basis,  to  close  support  of  ground 
forces  when  it  employs  conventional 
weapons.  Who  wishes  to  lose,  as  a  matter 
of  practice,  a  five-or-six-mlUion-doUar  air- 
plane to  small-arms  ground  fire  which  costs 
the  enemy  next  to  nothing  when  compared 
to  the  price  of  the  airplane  and  Its  highly 
trained  crew?  In  terms  of  the  air  superi- 
ority role  of  the  F-lll,  other  aircraft  already 
In  the  fighting  Inventory  provide  an  accept- 
able substitute  for  its  high-altitude  per- 
formance capabiUtles  as  a  fighter  type  air- 
craft. With  respect  to  the  "strategic"  version 
of  the  F-Ui  In  a  slightly  modified  form 
caUed  the  B-111,  the  range  of  the  aircraft  Is 
limited  and  its  over-all  electronic  capability 
Is  not  really  adequate  for  the  strategic 
mission.  . 

He  concludes  by  saying:  ' 
However,  so  much  time  has  passed  without 
liUtlaUon  of  other  more  suitable  aircraft 
programs  that  the  Air  Force  now  faces  a 
dilemma.  In  addition  to  acceptance  of  the 
TFX  as  an  all-purpose  fighter-bomber  type 
airplane,  it  wUi  necessarily  have  to  accept 
the  F-lll  in  the  hashed-up  B-lll  version  or 
have  nothing  at  all  to  replace  the  strategic 
bombardment  force  which  Is  being  "phased- 

The  TFX  series  of  aircraft  will  undoubted- 
ly be  fine  flying  machines.  After  aU,  tliey 
should  be.  They  will  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  article,  they  represent  the  latest 
technology,  and  they  are  being  buUt  by  re- 
Uable  and  competent  Industrial  organiza- 
tions. However.  It  seems  to  me  that  oiar  Air 
Force  would  have  possessed  better  aU-around 
fighting  capability  across  the  spectrum  of 
war  U  we  had  to  put  the  six  to  nine  billion 
dollars,  which  the  planned  production  of  this 
aircraft  wlU  cost,  into  two  different  aircraft: 

1.  A  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive  di- 
rect support  aircraft  taUored  speclflcaUy  for 
support  of  our  ground  forces. 
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2.  A  modem  bomber  to  follow  the  aging 
force  of  B-62'B  and  B-M's. 

And  now.  Mr.  President,  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rzcoiu>  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  by 
Mr.  Richard  Fryklimd  which,  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Star  on  September 
20.  1966,  entitled  "McNamara  Getting 
TPX  Backing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as    follows: 

McNamaka  Grrrmc  TPX  BACKiNa 
(By  Richard  Fryklund) 
The  promised  reopening  of  the  congres- 
sional Investigation  of  the  F-111  (TFZ) 
aircraft  should  be  much  less  damaging  to  the 
reputation  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  than  was  the  first  round. 

During  the  first  investigation  In  1963,  the 
chief  of  naval  operations  and  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Air  Force  and  many  of  the  service 
technical  experts  testified  against  McNamara 
or  damned  his  decision  with  faint  praise. 

They  said  that  he  should  have  chosen  the 
Boeing  instead  of  the  General  Dynamics 
design. 

That  series  of  bearings  did  more  to  hurt 
the  cultivated  image  of  McNamara  infalli- 
bility than  any  of  the  subsequent  disputes 
that  he  has  had  with  Congress. 

This  time  around,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Investigation  Subcommittee, 
John  McCleixan,  D-Ark.,  says  that  he  will 
try  to  prove  the  airplane  that  has  resulted 
from  the  McNamara  decision  is  a  failure,  and 
particularly  that  It  Is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Navy. 

The  F-111  was  the  outcome  of  a  McNamara 
conviction  that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
could  use  essentially  the  same  fighter- 
bomber  and  thus  save  a  billion  dollars  over 
the  cost  of  developing  two  different  planes. 
Neither  service  wanted  to  do  it  the  McNamara 
way.  They  wanted  to  design  their  own  to 
suit  their  own  special  needs. 

The  Boeing  Co.  proposed  what  was  essen- 
tially two  different  planes,  and  McNamara 
turned  the  proposal  down  In  favor  of  General 
Dynamics. 

Today,  test  models  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  versions  of  the  General  Dynamii»  plane 
are  flying,  and  the  two  services  are  faced 
with  a  decision  to  buy  or  cancel. 

McCleixan  says  cancel. 

But  If  he  does  hold  a  new  series  of  hear- 
ings, he  will  find  this  time  that  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  chiefs  of  staff  support  the 
present  McNamara  estimate  of  the  F-111. 
He  will  find  that  even  among  Navy  technical 
experts  working  on  the  program,  there  are 
few  if  any  dissenters  from  the  McNamara 
view  of  its  future  performance. 

The  chances  of  another  fascinating  public 
fight  are  almost  nil. 

Tbae  are  two  reasons : 

McNamara  himself  Is  ready  to  <x>ncede 
problems  with  the  Navy  version  of  ths  plane, 
though  not  the  Icind  or  magnitude  of  prob- 
lems reported  by  McCi-xixan.  He  vrtll  not 
claim  that  the  plane  Is  Ideal  for  the  Navy's 
purposes. 

Secondly,  Air  Force  ofllcers  who  are  close 
to  the  program  are  genuinely  pleased  by  the 
plane,  while  naval  ofltcers  believe  tenta- 
tively that  it  win  be  adequate. 

Air  Force  officers  are  sure  that  they  could 
have  done  better  on  their  own,  but  they're 
not  knocking  what  McNamara  Is  offering. 
They  intend  to  buy  it. 

Naval  officers  can  not  decide  until  next 
spring  whether  they  will  accept  the  plane, 
but  if  their  current  calculations  turn  out 
to  be  correct,  they  will  approve  It  also. 

The  common  view  of  naval  officers  who 
are  now  working  on  the  P-lll  Is  that  the 


plane  looki  like  it  will  be  "useful  and  satis- 
factory." 

This  is  only  a  lukewarm  endorsement,  b\it 
It  Is  not  the  sort  of  testimony  that  MCCucl- 
LAM  is  looking  for. 

He  wants  witnesses  who  will  say  that  the 
Navy  version  is  too  heavy  to  fiy  from  car- 
riers, that  it  will  not  give  satisfactory  per- 
formance in  the  air,  that  McNamara  mistakes 
have  delayed  its  production  and  Infiated  Its 
costs  and  that  Boemg  could  have  done  bet- 
ter. 

Here  Is  the  testimony  be  will  get— even 
from  any  of  the  expert  Navy  witnesses  he 
may  call: 

The  plane  was  designed  to  weigh  39,000 
pounds  empty;  the  first  test  model  weighed 
46.000  pounds:  the  production  model  will 
probably  weigh  43.000  pounds. 

It  is  overweight.  When  it  Is  fueled  and 
loaded  with  weapons  It  will  weigh  from 
70.000  to  80.000  pounds,  depending  on  whose 
calculations  you  use.  and  that  is  bad.  But 
even  at  80,000  pounds,  every  Navy  attack 
carrier  planned  to  be  in  service  when  the 
P-lll  arrives  wUl  be  able  to  handle  it  with 
existing  equipment — elevators,  filght  decks, 
catapults  and  arresting  gear — with  a  margin 
to  spare. 

It  would  be  easier  to  handle  a  lighter  plane, 
but  the  TFX  can  be  \xged.  The  real  question 
Is  Its  performance  In  the  air. 

Navy  witnesses  will  say  that  their  calcula- 
tions Indicate  it  will  fiy  fast  enough,  high 
enough  and  far  enough  to  meet  their  combat 
requirements. 

What's  worse  from  the  McClellan  point  of 
view,  every  major  shortcoming  of  the  P-lll 
is  matched  In  some  other  Navy  plane  that 
gives  satisfactory  or  even  excellent  perform- 
ance. 

The  witnesses  will  say  that  production  of 
the  plane  has  been  delayed  by  almost  two 
years  (to  early  1970),  but  that  the  delay  is 
caused  by  problems  with  the  complex  Inter- 
ceptor missile  the  plane  will  carry,  not  by 
development  of  the  aircraft  or  by  McNamara 
mismanagement. 

The  price  has  gone  up  from  initial  General 
Dynamics  estimates,  but  McNamara  never 
accepted  those  figures. 

McCldxan  can  make  two  points  that  will 
be  backed  by  the  services: 

Boeing  might  have  done  It  better.  Both 
services  still  believe  this,  but  of  course  they 
cannot  prove  It. 

And  it's  better  to  have  two  different, 
optimum  airplanes  than  one  common  model 
that  saves  a  billion  dollars. 

But  McClellan  witnesses  made  these  points 
three  years  ago.  and  he  still  could  not  get 
a  majority  of  his  subcommittee  to  sign  an 
anti-McNamara  report. 

Unless  the  simulated  carrier  landings  early 
next  year  turn  up  some  now  unforeseen  de- 
fect, the  P-lll  will  be  bought  even  by  the 
Navy,  and  McNamara  will  have  the  last 
laugh. 

Ironically  enough,  naval  officers  say,  the 
plane  might  not  have  been  a  success  if  the 
early  public  critics  In  the  Navy  had  not 
worked  hard  in  private  to  correct  deficiencies 
in  the  original  design. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
article,  the  source  of  which  is  obviously 
the  Pentagon,  imdertakes  to  make  a  de- 
fense for  Secretary  McNamara  and  to 
establish  some  alibis  for  certain  failures 
and  developments  that  have  occurred  in 
this  program.  Although  It  appears  to  be 
apologetic  In  tone  and  a  bit  diversionary 
In  its  purpose,  I  shall  not  discuss  its  con- 
tents at  this  time.  If  one  reads  it  care- 
fully, he  will  observe  that  it  tells  its  story 
pretty  much  by  what  it  does  not  say. 

The  term  "the  last  laugh,"  as  used  by 
Mr.  Pryklund  in  concluding  his  article, 
may  very  well  characterize  the  attitude 


and  aspirations  of  some  of  the  author- 
ities who  are  identified  with  this  military 
procurement  program.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  believe  that  the  issue  in- 
volved here,  that  of  securing  the  best- 
superiority  in  performance — of  military 
weapons  for  the  defense  and  security  of 
our  country,  is  a  laughing  matter.  We 
should  all  be  Interested  in  getting  the 
facts  and  in  establishing  the  truth.  The 
truth  should  prevail. 
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THE  GOLDBERG  SPEECH :  A  NEW  BID 
FOR  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  brief  comments  concern- 
ing Ambassabor  Goldberg's  speech  before 
the  United  Nations  last  Thursday.  I  do 
not  speak  now  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  but  as 
a  Senator  who  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  downward  drift  toward  a  wider  war 
in  southeast  Asia. 

I  want  to  Join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
their  appraisal  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's 
statement  on  Vietnam  as  new  evidence 
of  a  spirit  of  accommodation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  speculation  in  the 
press  that  Ambassador  Goldberg's  pro- 
posals did  not.  In  fact,  represent  any 
modification  of  the  U.S.  position  on  nego- 
tiations. I  do  not  share  that  view.  I 
consider  the  statement  as  the  most 
forward  position  yet  taken  In  our  ef- 
fort to  break  the  present  deadlock.  If 
the  leaders  in  Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Moscow 
truly  doubt  our  Intent,  I  urge  them  to  ac- 
cept Secretary  Rusk's  challenge  to  "test 
our  sincerity."  It  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take for  them  to  reject  the  Goldberg 
speech  out  of  hand.  Hopefully,  Mr. 
Gromyko's  cold  reaction  and  Hanoi's  and 
Peking's  knee-jerk  references  to  the  of- 
fer as  a  "peace  swindle"  do  not  represent 
the  considered  views  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance 
of  President  Johnson's  new  Initiative,  as 
transmitted  through  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg, we  should  relate  it  to  Secretary 
General  U  Thant's  earlier  proposals  for 
starting  peace  talks.  U  Thant  suggested: 
First,  that  the  United  States  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam;  second, 
that  there  be  a  mutual  reduction  in  mili- 
tary activities  on  all  sides  and,  third, 
that  the  National  Liberation  Front  be 
admitted  as  a  party  to  negotiations. 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech  goes  far 
to  meet  these  three  points.  First,  he  In- 
dicated that  the  United  States  would  stop 
bombing  the  North  If  there  were  assur- 
ances of  corresponding  and  timely  steps 
by  Hanoi  to  reduce  its  military  activities 
In  South  Vietnam.  Second,  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  an  in- 
ternationally supervised  schedule  for  the 
withdrawal  of  its  forces,  if  North  Viet- 
nam would  agree  to  the  same.  And, 
finally,  he  reemphasized  the  President's 
earlier  statement  that  representation  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  at  the 
negotiating  table  would  not  be  "an  in- 
surmountable problem,"  and  made  it 
clear  that  this  obstacle  was  "more  imag- 


inary than  real."  I^  also  emphasized 
that  the  United  Stateja  does  not  "seek  to 
exclude  any  segment  iof  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  from  peaceful  participa- 
tion in  their  coimtrjr's  future,"  clearly 
indicating  that  our  purpose  is  not  to  bar 
the  so-called  National  Liberation  Front 
from  sharing  in  the  political  process  in 
South  Vietnam  once  ilie  war  has  ended 
Ambassador  Qoldbcttig.  In  facing  up  to 
the  proposals  of  U  Thknt,  has  gotten  the 
United  States  off  to  ^  positive  start  in 
what  many  had  pre^cted  would  be  a 
tread-water  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. His  statement  on  Vietnam  was 
the  most  advanced  attempt  we  have 
made  to  date  to  break  the  Impasse  over 
negotiations.  { 

Foreign  Minister  (ptomyko  told  the 
United  Nations  Genejml  Assembly,  the 
day  after  Ambassador  i<joldberg's  speech, 
that  "all  international]  questions  are  now 
viewed  through  the  prism  of  the  events 
in  Vietnam."  I  agree  iwith  this  analysis 
It  summarizes  quite  Well  the  urgency  of 
building  a  base  upon  (which  peace  talks 
can  begin.  Vietnam  h»s  become  a  can- 
cerous growth  on  the  korld  body  politic 
and,  until  that  cancet  is  removed,  we 
can  do  little  more  th&i  mark  time  on 
problems  dividing  thel  world.  It  is  not 
possible  to  isolate  this  *rar  and  carry  on 
other  diplomatic  bufetness  as  usual 
Human  nature  rebels  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  peace  requires  peace- 
makers and  I  hope  tlhe  Soviet  Union, 
Prance  and  all  nations  in  a  position  to 
communicate  with  Haijoi,  vrtll  view  the 
US.  message  in  thlsj^lrit.  All  man- 
kind—regardless of  Ideology  or  color- 
has  a  vital  stake  in  ending  this  war.  The 
world  needs  peacemakers,  not  polemics 
and,  as  a  Senator  who  has  differed  with 
our  Vietnam  policy  in  the  past,  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  urgent  need  for  all 
nations  to  recognize  tjhe  true  spirit  of 
accommodation  which  vas  evidenced  in 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  statement 
What  is  needed  from  i  Hanoi  is  a  rea- 
soned reply,  not  a  Patlovian  reflex  ac- 
tion I  fervently  hopelthat  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  positive  statement  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  genuine  dialog  which 
will  lead  to  the  negotiating  table. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prtoted  In  the  Record  ;at  this  point  the 
peranent  excerpts  from  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  speech  of  September  22  and 
me  statement  made  in  P|uls  by  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  on  A^ril  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
to  the  Record,  as  folio 
EiciRPTs  Prom  AMSAssADfaki  Oou»bhio's  Ad 

DRESS    TO    THE    Vm+ko    NATIONS 

Ut  me  say  afllrmatlveky  and  succinctly 
»nat  our  alms  are.  T 

We  want  a  political  soluUon,  not  a  mUltary 
solution,  to  this  conflict,  ^y  the  same  token, 
»e  reject  the  Idea  that  Ildrth  Vietnam  has 
»  n^t  to  Impose  a  military  solution. 

vt^L^^.J^  '""'■*  *°'"  ^*  People  o'  South 
ti^rT  *^*  ^*°**  ^^^^  o*  self-determlna- 
?^-to  decide  their  owq  poUtical  destiny, 
n«e  Of  force— that  th^  United  Nations 
Cn«rter  affirms  for  all. 
And  we  believe  that  reviiificatlon  of  Vlet- 

aI!  K  "11  **•  '"^****^  "I**"^  through  a  free 
fnoice  by  the  peoples  of  bi>th  the  North  and 
south  without  outside  Interference,  the  re- 


sults of  which  choice  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
support. 

These,  then,  are  our  affirmative  alms.  We 
are  weU  aware  of  the  stated  position  of  Hanoi 
on  these  issues.  But  no  differences  can  be 
resolved  without  contact,  discussions  or  ne- 
gotiations. For  our  part,  we  have  long  been 
and  remain  today  ready  to  negoUatc  without 
any  prior  conditions.  We  are  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss Hanoi's  four  points  together  with  any 
points  which  other  parties  may  wish  to  raise. 
We  are  ready  to  negotiate  a  settlement  based 
on  a  strict  observance  of  the  1954  and  1962 
Geneva  Agreements,  which  observance  was 
called  for  In  the  communique  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  In 
Bucharest.  And  we  wUl  support  a  reconven- 
ing of  the  Geneva  Conference,  or  an  Asian 
conference,  or  any  other  generally  acceptable 

At  the  same  time  we  have  also  considered 
whether  the  lack  of  agreement  on  peace  alms 
has  been  the  sole  barrier  to  the  beginning 
of  negotiations.  We  are  aware  that  some 
perceive  other  obstacles,  and  I  wish  to  make 
three  proposals  with  respect  to  them : 

First,  it  is  said  that  one  obstacle  Is  the 
United  States  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Let  it  be  recaUed  that  there  was  no  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  for  five  years  during  which 
there  was  steadily  Increasing  infiltration 
from  North  -Vietnam;  during  which  there 
were  no  United  States  combat  forces  in  Viet- 
nam; and  during  which  strenuous  efforts 
were  being  made  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. And  let  It  further  be  recalled  that 
twice  before  we  have  suspended  our  bombing 
once  for  thirty-seven  days,  without  any  recip- 
rocal act  of  de-escalation  from  the  other  side 
and  vrtthout  any  sign  from  them  of  wUllne- 
ness  to  negotiate. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  say  that,  in  this  matter 
the  United  States  Is  wilUng  once  again  to  take 
the  first  step.  We  are  prepared  to  order  a 
cessation  of  all  bombing  of  North  Vietnam— 
the  moment  we  are  assured,  privately  or 
otherwise,  that  this  step  wUl  be  answered 
promptly  by  a  corresponding  and  appropriate 
de-escalation  on  the  other  side.  We  there- 
fore urge  that  the  Government  In  Hanoi  be 
asked  the  following  question,  to  which  we 
would  be  prepared  to  receive  either  a  private 
or  a  public  response: 

Would  It,  in  the  Interest  of  peace,  and  In 
response  to  a  prior  cessation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam 
take  corresponding  and  timely  steps  to  reduce 
or  bring  to  an  end  its  own  military  actlvlttes 
against  South  Vietnam?  »^"viwes 

Another  obstacle  Is  said  to  be  North  Viet- 
nam's conviction  or  fear  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  estabUsh  a  permanent 
mlUtary  presence  In  Vietnam.  There  Is  no 
basis  for  such  a  fear.  The  United  States 
stands  ready  to  vinthdraw  its  forces  as  others 
withdraw  theirs  so  that  peace  can  be  restored 
m  South  Vietnam,  and  favors  international 
machinery— either  of  the  United  Nations  or 
other  machinery— to  ensure  effective  super- 
vision of  the  withdrawal.  We  therefore  urge 
that  Hanoi  be  asked  the  following  question 
also: 

Would  North  Vietnam  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  schedule  for  supervised  phased 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  all  ex- 
ternal forces— those  of  North  Vietnam  as 
well  as  those  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  aiding  South  Vietnam? 

A  further  obstacle  Is  said  to  be  disagree- 
ment over  the  place  of  the  Viet  Cong  in  the 
negotiations.  Some  argue  that,  regardless  of 
different  views  on  who  controls  the  Viet 
Cong,  It  Is  a  combatant  force  and.  as  such 
should  take  part  In  the  negotiations. 

Our  view  on  this  matter  was  stated  by 
President  Johnson,  who  made  clear  that,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  question  would 
not  be  "an  Insurmountable  problem  "  We 
Invite  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  to  consider 
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whether  this  obstacle  to  neogtlatlon  may  not 
be  more  Imaginary  than  real. 

Mr.  President,  we  offer  these  proposals  In 
the  Interest  of  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 
There  may  be  other  proposals.  We  have  not 
been  and  are  not  now  inflexible  in  our  posi- 
tion. But  we  do  beUeve  that,  whatever  ap- 
proach flnaUy  succeeds.  It  wiU  not  be  one 
which  simply  decries  what  Is  happening  In 
Vietnam  and  appeals  to  one  side  to  stop 
while  encouraging  the  other.  Such  a  posi- 
tion can  only  further  delay  the  peace  we  aU 
desire.  The  only  workable  formula  for  a 
settlement  will  be  one  which  is  Just  to  the 
basic  interests  of  all  those  Involved. 

In  this  spirit  we  welcome  discussion  of 
this  quesUon  either  In  the  Security  CouncU 
where  the  United  States  Itself  has  raised  the 
matter,  or  here  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  take  part  In  any 
such  discussion.  We  earnestly  soUclt  the 
further  initiative  of  any  organ  or  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  whose  Influence 
can  help  In  this  cause.  Every  Member  has 
a  responsibiUty  to  exert  its  power  and  Influ- 
ence for  peace;  and  the  greater  Ite  power 
and  Influence,  the  greater  Is  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Excerpts  Prom  Secretary-General  Remarks 
IN   Paris 
Particularly,  the  problem  of  Viet-Nam  is 
getting  more  and  more  complex  and  more 
and  more  difficult  as  days  go  on.     As  I  have 
been  saying  aU  along,  what  was  possible  In 
1964  or  even  1965  is  no  longer  possible  today 
I  have  presented  my  views  in  my  personal 
capacity  from  time  to  time  to  the  parties 
concerned  and  unfortunately  without  suc- 
cess.   I  have  made  certain  proposals,  both 
procedural   and   substantive,    but   unfortu- 
nately all  these  proposals  are  stUl  inconclu- 
sive.   I  find  that  the  situation  has  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.    I  stUl  maintain  that  there  are 
three  conditions  necessary  for  opening  the 
way  to  useful  negotiations  by  the  parties  pri- 
marily concerned.    These  conditions  are  •  the 
cessation  of  bombing   of  North   Viet-Nam- 
second,  the  de-escalation  of  all  military  acl 
tlvlUes  m  South  Viet-Nam.    VHien  I  say  de- 
escalation  of  all  mUltary  activities.  1  mean 
de-escalation  by  all  the  parties  involved  In 
the  fighting  in  South  Viet-Nam;  and  third 
the  wUlingness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
parties  primarily  concerned  to  speak  to  those 
who  are  fighting,  to  dUcuss  with  those  who 
are  fighting.    I  sttU  maintain  that  these  are 
the  prerequisites  for  a  successful  contact  to- 
WMds  negotiations.    I  very  much  hope  the 
parties  primarily  concerned  will  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  show  a  spirit  of 
give-and-take,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  peace 
m  that  part  of  the  world,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  world  peace^ 


PEACE  CORPS  POLICY  AND  ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGNS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  Wednesday,  September 
21 — and  the  statement  appears  at  page 
23528  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  day — the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
raised  several  questions  concerning  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Peter  A.  Meisel.  ab- 
sentee ballot  coordinator.  Democratic 
county  committee,  Bergen  County.  NJ. 
Because  the  letter  was  addressed  to  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Field,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  apparently  made  the  assump- 
tion, or  he  would  have  others  make  the 
assumption,  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  mak- 
ing a  wholesale  distribution  of  Peace 
Corps  names  for  campaign  purposes.  The 
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senior  Senator  from  Delaware  specifi- 
cally asked: 

Who  Initiated  tlie  funUsbiog  of  the  Ust 
of  New  Jersey  Peace  Corps  people,  Isclud- 
log  the  name  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter 
already  mentioned? 

The  simple  and  thoroughly  innocuous 
^answer  is  that  Mr.  Peter  Meisel,  an  en- 
terprising law  student  and  a  volunteer 
campaign  worker,  developed  a  list  of 
people  who  were  out  of  the  State,  and 
did  it  on  his  own  initiative. 

There  is  a  description  of  exactly  what 
he  did,  written  by  Mr.  William  Schech- 
ner,  which  appeared  on  September  23  in 
the  Bergen  Record,  a  paper  in  the  county 
where  this  occurred.  I  would  quote  from 
Mr.  Schechner 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Schechner: 

Aa  absentee  ballot  coordinator  for  the 
Bergen  County  Democratic  Committee,  it 
was  Melael's  Job  to  see  that  as  many  out-of- 
town  residents  as  possible  were  registered, 
and  that  everybody  who  needed  an  absentee 
ballot  knew  how  to  get  one. 

The  traditional  way  to  get  this  Job  done  Is 
to  canvass  the  County,  and  Meisel  followed 
tradition — with  one  exception.  He  added  a 
question  asking  if  any  one  at  an  address  was 
in  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  extra  question  tiimed  up  15  or  20 
names,  Meisel  said  yesterday.  He  \rrote  to 
each,  enclosing  an  application  for  an  absen- 
tee ballot  and  another  piece  of  literature 
which  solicited  votes  for  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress  because  the  flyer 
said  they  would  support  the  spirit  which 
founded  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  inserted  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Don't   Send   Demochats'    Fltebs   to   Peace 

Corps  Repttbucans 

(By  WllUam  Schechner) 

When  a  Democrat  sends  campaign  litera- 
ture to  the  son  of  a  former  3-term  Bepubll- 
can  Freeholder,  the  results  can  be  explosive. 

Yesterday,  23-year-old  Peter  A.  Meisel  (D., 
Tenafly)  learned  this  lesson,  as  he  found 
himself  blasted  out  of  the  political  waters  by 
24- year-old  Edmund  E.  Field  (R.,  Hasbrouck 
Heights) . 

In  fairness  to  Meisel,  it  mxist  be  added  that 
Field  enlisted  the  help  of  some  pretty  big 
guns — Senator  CurroRO  Case  (R.,  NJ.)  and 
Senator  John  J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.). 

It  all  began  when  Meisel  hit  upon  an  en- 
terprising scheme  to  lure  some  extra  voters 
for  the  Democrats  In  next  month's  election. 

As  absentee  ballot  co-ordinator  for  the 
Bergen  County  Democratic  Committee,  it  was 
Meisel's  Job  to  see  that  as  many  out-of-town 
residents  as  possible  were  registered,  and  that 
everybody  who  needed  an  absentee  ballot 
knew  how  to  get  one. 

The  traditional  way  to  get  this  Job  done 
Is  to  canvass  the  County,  and  Meisel  fol- 
lowed tradition — with  one  exception.  He 
added  a  question  asking  if  any  one  at  an 
address  was  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

This  extra  question  turned  up  15  or  20 
names.  Meisel  said  yesterday.  He  wrote  to 
each,  enclosing  an  application  for  an  absen- 
tee ballot  and   another   piece  of  literature 


which  solicited  votes  for  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  Congress  because  the  flyer 
said,  they  woiild  support  the  spirit  which 
founded  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Meisel  made  his 
big  mistake.  In  fact  be  made  two  of  them. 
First  he  sent  a  letter  to  Field,  who  was  no 
longer  in  the  Peace  Corps.  But  worse  than 
that,  he  didn't  make  it  clear  which  Field 
he  was  writing  to — and  so  Field's  father 
opened  the  mail. 

Then  it  all  began.  Field  senior  passed  the 
letter  on  to  Field  Junior,  who  sent  It  back 
to  Field  senior. 

Field  Junior  said  he  wasn't  Interested  In 
the  message,  and  if  his  father  wanted  to 
send  it  along  to  Senator  Case,  that  was  O.  K. 
with  him. 

Senator  Case  perused  the  mailing,  and 
hurried  off  to  show  it  to  Senator  Williams. 
Senator  Williams  also  took  a  look,  and  then 
took  it  to  the  Senate  floor,  where  he  charged 
yesterday  that  the  Peace  Corps  was  giving 
out  the  names  of  its  members  to  partisan 
organizations. 

The  Senator  said  be  wanted  an  explana- 
tion. The  Peace  Corps  wanted  to  give  him 
one,  but  officials  there  said  they  didn't  un- 
derstand either  how  the  whole  thing  hap- 
pened. 

So  they  called  Meisel,  who  has  since  ex- 
plained It  all — In  detail,  to  anybody  who 
cared  to  ask. 

This  is  Meisel's  third  year  of  campaigning, 
which  hardly  makes  him  an  old  pro,  but, 
even  so,  no  one  has  criticized  him  for  his 
extra  effort.  "They  understand  this  kind  of 
thing  happens."  the  second  year  student  at 
Rutgers  School  of  Law  said  yesterday,  "and 
of  course  there  has  been  no  wrongdoing." 

So  the  story  rests.  And  it  remains  to  Mei- 
sel to  draw  its  moral:  "Never  again  to  let 
Senator  Williams  (who,  he  added.  Is  the 
Delaware  Republican,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  the  Jer- 
sey Democrat),  get  any  more  of  our  Iltera- 
ttire." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  in  my  judgment,  the  absentee 
ballot  coordinator  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  that  county  was  doing  a  job. 
He  was  asking  a  legitimate  question,  as 
he  canvassed  house  to  house,  whether 
anybody  in  that  home  was  abroad  or 
away  from  New  Jersey. 

The  Peace  Corps — in  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
and  I  wish  he  would  listen — had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  at  all.  The  Peace  Corps 
will  furnish  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  other  Senators  the  names  of 
people  in  the  Peace  Corps  just  as  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
furnish  the  names  of  people  who  are 
working  in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  But 
the  Peace  Corps  does  not  furnish  this  list 
of  people  to  [>olitical  organizations. 

I  would  expect,  before  coming  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  raising  these 
questions,  it  would  be  wise  to  first  call 
the  Peace  Corps  and  ask  them  for  this 
information. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  clarified  the 
questions  raised.  They  raised  some 
question  in  my  mind  from  reading  the 
Congressional  Record.  In  doing  so,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  rendered 
a  vtduable  service. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
willing  to  answer  any  questions  of  :he 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  take  the  fioor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  reem- 
phasize  what  I  said  last  Wednesday. 

Fiist.  I  would  like  to  read  the  letter 
which  contained  the  solicitation  from 
this  Peace  Corpsman. 

This  letter  is  dated  September  2.  1966. 
It  reads: 

Deae  Peace  Corpsman:  This  year  a  cour- 
ageous young  man,  Warren  W.  Wilentz.  ig 
running  for  the  United  States  Senate  from 
New  Jersey.  He  is  suppKDrted  by  two  ex- 
ceptionally capable  and  energetic  Congres- 
sional candidates  from  Bergen  County:  the 
Incumbent  Congressman,  Henry  Helstoski, 
(9th  District),  and  Assemblyman  Robert  £. 
Hamer,  (7th  District). 

We  hope  that  you  wUl  reaffirm  your  sup- 
port of  the  spirit  which  initiated  the  Peace 
Corps  by  voting  Democratic  this  November. 

Enclosed  is  an  absentee  ballot  request 
from  which  you  should  fill  out  the  return 
to  our  County  Clerk. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  the  fine  Job  that  you  are  doing  for 
humanity  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Best  of  luck. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Petex  a.  Meisel. 

I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  envelope  >n 
which  the  letter  was  mailed.  The  return 
address  Is  given  as  the  Democratic 
County  Committee  of  Bergen  County, 
309  State  Street,  Hackensack.  N.J.  It 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  Edmund  Fields,  of 
247  Springfield  Avenue.  HasbroucK 
Heights.  N.J. 

Now,  conceivably — and  I  put  the  word 
"conceivably"  in  quotation  marks— it 
would  be  possible  for  somebody  to  solicit 
on  a  house-to-house  basis,  find  all  who 
are  working  as  Peace  Corpsmen.  and  thus 
obtain  the  name  and  address  of  each, 
but  I  for  one  believe  the  odds  are  against 
it. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  any 
Representative  in  Congress  or  Member 
of  the  Senate  ca»^  obtain  these  names 
from  the  Peace  Corps.  They  are  furn- 
ished, very  properly,  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Any  Member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  from  New  Jersey  could  very 
properly  write  to  the  Peace  Corps  and 
obtain  the  names  of  New  Jersey  Peace 
Corpsmen. 

But  I  say  that  once  we  have  those 
names  it  is  Improper  to  use  them  for 
political  solicitation.  In  my  book  that  is 
wrong.  If  somebody  else  wishes  to  place 
a  different  interpretation  on  it  that  is 
his  business,  but  I  flatly  reject  the  idea 
that  the  people  workirig  in  these  pro- 
grams, devoting  their  time,  may  properly 
be  solicited  on  the  basis  that  they  should 
vote  Democratic  or  Republican.  I  point 
out  that  it  is  not  the  Democratic  Party 
but  the  American  people — Republicans. 
Democrats,  and  independents — who  are 
paying  the  salaries  of  these  men.  Th'.s 
is  a  program  of  the  people,  and  not  a 
program  of  the  Democratic  Party;  and 
I.  as  one  Senator,  resent  its  employees 
being  used  for  political  advantage. 
Whoever  Is  responsible  for  this  incident, 
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Mr. 


:CER.    WlUthe 
Senator's  time 

ilaware.    I  ask 
I  may  have  5 

CER.    Without 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  iNew  Jersey 
President,  will  the  Seniitor  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment.  The  Peace  Carps  officials  have 
said  that  they  did  not  furnish  these 
names  with  the  intention  of  their  being 
used  for  political  purposes,  and  I  believe 
that  Is  true.  I  shall  pot  their  letter  in 
the  Record.  1 

But  the  Peace  Corps  ad  not  emphasize 
the  point  that  it  was  l5nproper  for  the 
list  to  be  used  in  this  J  way,  although  in 
my  office  they  did  say  twat  they  regretted 
that  it  had  been  used  m  any  such  man- 
ner. I ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Now, 
wait  a  minute.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  document  that. 

The  PRESIDING  O 
Senator  suspend? 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of 
unanimous  consent 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  O 
objection,  it  is  so  order_. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Neiw  Jersey.  Would 
the  Senator  agree  thati  it  is  a  preroga- 
tive, if  not  in  fact  a  Inesponsibility,  of 
people  who  are  working  Jn  politics,  to' try 
to  reach  as  many  peoble  as  they  can 
with  their  message  and  their  statement 
of  policy,  naming  the  candidates  who  fol- 
low that  policy?  j 

I  would  agree  with  me  Senator,  and 
we  have  now  established  the  fact,  that 
a  Government  agency  should  not  furnish 
names  to  a  partisan  pt^litical  organiza- 
tion; and  the  Peace  Corps  does  not. 

This  young  man  fouil^  out.  by  tread- 
ing down  the  street  oh  his  own.  that 
there  was  a  member  or  this  household 
who  was  abroad  in  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
all  he  was  saying  was,  'il  hope  you  vote, 
here  is  the  way  you  aj^ply.  and  I  hope 
you  vote  for  the  Democi^tic  candidate." 
If  the  Senator  disagr^s  with  that  he 
is  disagreeing  with  our  ;whole  system  of 
political  education. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   I  do  dis- 
agree with  the  procedure  followed  here. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  the  fioor 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pelaware.     How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
The    PRESIDING     QtTTCER 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  jersey  that  I  do 
not  accept  the  explanation  that  any  man 
mNew  Jersey  or  Delaware  or  any  other 
State  is  smart  enough  to  walk  down  the 
streets  and  accidentally  obtain  the 
names,  addresses,  and  occupwitions  of 
every  Peace  Corpsman.  If  the  Senator 
winks  that  he  is  Just  a  Mtle  more  naive 
than  I  am.  T 

But,  again  I  quote  one 'sentence  in  this 
letter  addressed  to  Dear  Peace  Corps- 
man:  I 

We  hope  that  you  will  rfetfflrm  your  sup- 
Von  of  the  spirit  which  Initiated  the  Peace 
cops  by  voting  Democratld  thU  November. 

How  would  It  sound  if  |a  similar  solici- 
tation were  sent  to  othiar  Government 
employees  of  the  poverty  program,  and  so 


The 


We  hope  that  you  wUl  reaffirm  your  sup- 
port of  the  spirit  which  Initiated  the  war  In 
Vietnam  by  voting  Democratic  this 
November. 

How  would  the  serviceman  react  to 
that  suggestion? 

This  letter  is  not  a  solicitation  to  a 
constituent  of  a  State.  This  is  a  solicita- 
tion addressed  to  "Dear  Peace  Corps- 
man."  If  we  were  to  endorse  that  policy 
with  all  the  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment— after  all,  a  Peace  Corpsman  is  a 
Government  employee — where  would  it 
lead?  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  may  defend  it,  and  the 
administration  may  defend  it;  but  I  de- 
nounce it  as  wrong.  Even  the  Peace 
Corps  said  that  they  regretted  that  the 
names  were  used  in  any  such  political  or 
partisan  manner.  That  is  what  they  told 
me  in  the  office,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
there  has  been  no  change  in  their  stand. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  they  have 
changed  their  minds,  and  we  will  pursue 
it  further. 

No  Government  agency  has  any  right 
to  furnish  the  names  of  Government  em- 
ployees to  be  used  for  political  solicita- 
tion, either  for  votes  or  for  campaign 
contributions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  say 
to  my  friend,  we  have  proved  that  they 
do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
point  has  not  been  proved,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  The  Peace  Corps  admits  the 
list  could  have  been  abused.  I  say  no 
man  is  smart  enough  to  accidentally  get 
all  of  those  names,  addresses,  and  oc- 
cupations merely  by  a  house  canvass. 

In  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  this 
particular  Peace  Corpsman,  whose  name 
they  claimed  to  have  obtained  in  this 
canvass  of  the  street,  had  they  called  at 
his  home  and  obtained  his  name  they 
would  also  have  foimd  out  that  he  left 
the  Peace  Corps  last  June. 

This  list  could  have  been  obtained 
from  some  member  of  the  congressional 
delegation  in  New  Jersey,  if  the  Senator 
would  like  to  know  how  I  think  they  may 
have  obtained  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
not  accept  this  belated  explanation  that 
these  names  were  obtained  in  any  door- 
to-door  canvass,  I  do  not  believe  they  got 
all  the  names  of  these  Peace  Corpsmen 
by  just  walking  down  the  streets  and 
knocking  on  doors. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  WiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
know  how  they  got  the  names  of  15  to 
20  Peace  Corps  people  in  Bergen  County, 
N.J.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator's 
party  operates,  but  I  know  how  my  party 
operates.  We  try  to  develop  a  house-by- 
house  canvass  to  see  who  lives  there  who 
is  registered,  who  Is  eligible  to  be  regis- 
tered and  is  not  registered. 

The  canvassers  have  always  asked  if 
any  members  of  the  household  are  in  the 
military  service  and  abroad.    Now,  this 


year,  they  added  one  additional  ques- 
tion— Question  No.  5.  as  follows: 

Is  any  member  of  your  family  abroad  or 
serving  in  the  Peace  Corps? 

That  was  an  additional  question.  I 
see  no  wrong  in  this  way  of  finding  out 
who  they  are,  urging  them  to  vote  ab- 
sentee, and  soliciting  their  votes. 

But  there  is  an  innuendo  here,  still 
persisting  after  the  Senator's  last  state- 
ment  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon.  It  is  not  an  in- 
nuendo; it  is  a  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Peace  Corps  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
This  was  legitimate  political  activity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  see  no  need  for  continuing 
the  quarrel  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  if,  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  they 
consider  this  procedure  legitimate  politi- 
cal activity.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  adhere 
to  a  different  standard  of  ethics. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred, 
together  with  cei-tain  newspaper  articles 
concerning  other  types  of  solicitation  of 
Federal  employees,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
requested  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recoiu).  as  follows: 

Seitember  2.  1966. 

Dear  Peace  Corpsman:  This  year  a  coura- 
geous young  man,  Warren  W.  Wilentz,  Is 
running  for  the  United  States  Senate  from 
New  Jersey.  He  is  supported  by  two  exoep- 
Uonally  capable  and  energetic  Congressional 
candidates  from  Bergen  County:  the  incum- 
bent Congressman,  Henrt  Helstoski,  (9th 
District) ,  and  Assemblyman  Robert  E.  Hamer, 
(7th  DUtrlct). 

We  hope  that  you  will  reaffirm  your  sup- 
port of  the  spirit  which  Initiated  the  Peace 
Corps  by  voting  Democratic  this  November. 

Enclosed  is  an  absentee  ballot  request  form 
which  you  should  fill  out  and  return  to  our 
County  Clerk. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  fine  Job  that  you  are  doing  for 
humanity  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Best  of  luck. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  A.  Meisel, 
Absentee  Ballot  Coordinator. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  13, 1966] 
The  Federal  Spotlight:    Mact  Warns  Em- 

PLOTEE     Unions     on     Loose     Personnel 

Charges 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

Miami  Beach,  Pla.— ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion chairman  John  Macy  today  warned 
government  employe  xinions  that  imwar- 
ranted  criticisms  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's federal  personnel  policies  could  lead  to 
a  "breaking  down"  of  mutual  understanding 
that  would  Jeopardize  future  employe  bene- 
fits. 

In  a  strong  speech  defending  the  admin- 
istration's personnel  policies,  Macy  told  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employes: 

"Partnership  is  a  two-way  street.  In  order 
to  continue  working  together  for  mutual 
benefit,  we  must  continue  to  cultivate  mu- 
tual understanding.  And  I  must  say  that 
there  are  signs  currently  that  this  mutual 
understanding  may  be  breaking  down." 

Macy  referred  to  recent  criticisms  that  ad- 
ministration personnel  policies  Invaded  the 
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rights  and  privacy  of  govenunent  employes, 
that  pressiire  tactics  were  being  used  to  get 
employes  to  buy  savings  bonds,  that  recent 
pay  Increases  were  too  Inadequate,  and  so  on. 

SEES   ICAMT   LOOSB   CHASGES 

He  said  the  administration  dldnt  mind 
constructive  criticism,  but  that  most  of  the 
charges  were  unwarranted. 

"Certainly,  name-calling  In  the  press  or 
union  publications  Is  not  a  desirable  sub- 
stitute for  constructive  dialogue  between 
parties  which  have  a  common  objective,"  he 
observed. 

Macy  faced  a  tough  audience,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  NFPB  delegates'  dlsgruntle- 
ment  over  President  Johnson's  veto  last  night 
of  the  liberalized  life  Insurance  bill. 

Macy  acknowledged  some  mistakes  have 
been  made,  such  as  some  over-zealousness  on 
the  part  of  officials  to  get  employes  to  buy 
savings  bonds,  etc.,  but  he  said  these  situa- 
tions have  been  corrected  as  soon  as  It  has 
been  called  to  the  administration's  attention. 

rlNANCIAI.   BABWG    DETENDED 

Macy  also  defended  the  financial  disclosure 
program,  saying  that  only  4.6  percent  of  all 
government  workers  are  being  required  to 
disclose  details  about  their  financial  affairs 
and  those  of  members  of  their  families. 

Regarding  criticism  of  the  race  question- 
naires In  which  employes  are  required  to  list 
their  race  or  nationality,  Macy  Implied  that 
some  of  the  criticisms  reflect  opposition  from 
some  union  people  and  others  to  the  admin- 
istration's equal  employment  opportunity 
program, 

'nie  CSC  chairman  defended  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  policy,  noting  that  Johnson  has 
proposed  federal  pay  raises  each  year  since 
taking  office,  the  only  President  In  history  to 
do  so. 

He  cited  other  gains  during  thU  admin- 
istration— the  30-56  retirement  liw,  Im- 
proved grievance  and  appeals  procedures, 
severance  pay,  equal  appeal  rights  for  vet- 
erans and  non-veterans,  overtlnxe  pay  Ilbershl- 
Izatlon,  and  others. 

ArriKMATIVE    DISCONTENT 

"What  Is  needed  most  from  federal  em- 
ployes and  their  organizations  now.  In  the 
public  Interest.  Is  affirmative  discontent — 
discontent  with  anything  less  than  the  best 
In  administration  and  In  Individual  perform- 
ance, and  discontent  with  all  the  conditions 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  discrimination,  crime, 
sickness,  and  despair  that  we  have  set  out 
to  banish  from  the  face  of  America,"  Macy 
said. 
.  Newell  Terry,  Interlw  Department's  per- 
sonnel director,  wsirned  government  employe 
union  not  to  tolerate  "Irresponsible  dema- 
gogues" among  their  local  leaderships. 

Terry  told  the  convention.  "You  cannot 
properly  allow  a  local  which  holds  an  NFFE 
charter  and  carries  your  flag  to  behave  like 
an  Irresponsible  demagogue  any  more  than 
you  expect  me  to  permit  a  local  supervisor 
to  behave  like  an  arbitrary  tyrant." 

StrPEKVISOR    REACTION 

Terry  added.  "A  supervisor  does  not  like  to 
be  called  names  and  be  does  not  enjoy  read- 
ing In  the  paper  that  he  has  been  described 
as  a  monster  at  one  of  your  meetings.  We 
will  not  permit  him  to  reply  with  the  same 
kind  of  language,  and  It  should  be  beneath 
your  dignity  as  well  to  engage  In  such  tac- 
Ucs." 

The  Interior  official  concluded,  "I  believe 
you  also  have  an  obligation  to  discharge  your 
responsibilities  as  employe  leaders  with  In- 
tegrity and  fairness.  So  I  urge  that  you  pre- 
pare yourselves  and  your  local  leculers  to  be- 
have accordingly." 

A  top  Air  Force  official  admitted  that  the 
department  has  not  given  sufficient  authority 
to  its  field  installations  in  matters  negotiable 
with  federal  employee  iii*t^«iTi 


LAXNESS   ASSEKTXD 

At  the  same  time  Floyd  van  Domelen,  chief 
of  Air  Forces'  employe  programs  division,  said 
the  employe  unions  have  been  lax  in  not 
negotiating  tor  meaningful  contract  agree- 
ments. 

"Employe  organizations  have  merely 
scratched  the  surface  of  what  Is  available  for 
negotiation  at  Air  Force  bases,"  van  Domelen 
said.  "There  is  still  much  for  you  to  do  at 
the  negotiating  table." 

He  predicted  that  the  Air  Force  soon  will 
delegate  more  negotiable  matters  to  Its  field 
Installations. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 
May  24,  1964] 

The  Big  Bite 

Administrations  may  come  and  administra- 
tions may  go,  but  the  big  bite  goes  on  forever. 
The  big  bite,  by  polite  definition.  Is  an  In- 
vitation to  attend  a  dinner  party  In  honor 
of  a  Washington  dignitary,  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  For  the  high 
privilege,  the  guest  is  exi>ected  to  chip  In  at 
least  tlOO  for  the  good  of  the  party — ^Demo- 
cratic Party,  that  Is. 

Well,  that's  all  right.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  ante  up  that  kind  of  money  to  break  bread 
with  President  Johnson  at  the  Armory  next 
Tuesday  is  entitled  to  do  so.  It  Is  those 
I>eople  who  would  Just  as  soon  not,  but  who 
are  going  to  anyway,  or  at  least  are  going 
to  pay  for  it.  whom  we  are  concerned  about. 

These  are  the  grade  11  and  upward  Federal 
career  employees  who  receive  invitations,  plus 
subtle  and  not-so-subtle  hints  that  It  would 
be  good  personnel  strategy  to  cough  up  the 
cash. 

It  is  an  evil  practice  which  has  been  going 
on  so  long  now  it  almost  has  won  the  badge 
of  respectability  through  repetition  and  the 
broad  wink.  Administration  after  admin- 
istration has  shut  its  eyes  to  the  Implications 
of  coercion,  blackmail  and  veiled  threats 
which  are  a  part  of  these  "Invitations"  to 
Federal  career  employees.  Each  time  It  hap- 
pens someone  says:  What  about  the  Hatch 
Act  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act? 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  these  laws,  designed 
to  protect  the  Federal  worker  against  political 
fllm-flammery,  are  all  but  worthless  In  such 
cases.  In  the  first  place,  they  require  a 
formal  complaint  by  the  offended  employee, 
who  is  not  about  to  risk  his  future  so  rashly. 
Second,  they  require  prosecution  by  political 
appointees  loath  to  bite  the  feeding  hand. 

Consequently,  there  Is  only  one  practical 
solution  for  muzzling  the  big  bite.  That  is 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  national  committees  of  the  political 
parties  to  put  a  stop  to  the  biting  practice, 
once  and  for  all. 

(IVom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

May  26, 1966] 
Monet  and  Politics:  Democrats  Expect  To 
Gross  Ovn  $3  Muxion  This  Wi 


(By  Walter  Plncus) 

"It  can  be  a  real  help  to  your  company." 

That  was  the  closing  line  of  a  sales  pitch 
made  last  week  by  a  soUcltor  for  tonight's 
$l,000-a- plate  Democratic  Party  President's 
Club  dinner  to  the  Washington  representa- 
tive of  a  national  corporation. 

The  dinner  at  the  International  Inn  and 
the  subsequent  Salute- to-Presldent  Johnson 
Gala  at  D.C.  Armory,  combined  with  two  din- 
ners and  another  gala  at  New  York  City's 
Madison  Square  Garden  Thursday  night, 
should  gross  over  $3  nuillon  for  party  coffers. 

Solicitors  have  been  active  In  the  past  two 
months  selling  everything  from  $1,000  mem- 
berships in  the  President's  Club  to  the  95 
balcony  New  York  gala  tickets. 

ROW  tickets  are  sold 
A  party  spokesman  estimated  that  more 
than  600  ttckets,  at  11,000  each,  have  already 


been  sold  for  tonight's  dinner,  while  a  crowd 
of  between  7,000  and  8,000  at  $100  a  ticket 
Is  expected  at  the  Armory. 

The  President's  Club  dinner  In  New  York 
Thursday  Is  expected  to  draw  1.000  persons 
at  $1,000  each — making  It  the  first  publicly, 
reported  $1  million  dinner  In  campaign  lund- 
ralslng  history. 

How  are  the  $1,000  tickets  sold  In  Wasb- 
Ington?  Many  of  them  go  to  old  party  con- 
tributors whose  names  regularly  grace  such 
lists. 

To  get  the  hesitant  new  big  money  men 
one  sales  pitch  last  week  included : 

Assurance  that  the  $1,000  membership  in 
the  President's  Club  would  put  the  donor's 
name  on  a  list  of  those  to  be  considered 
for  invitations  to  White  House  social  func- 
tions. 

An  imderstandlng  that  the  donor's  name 
would  be  on  a  list  seen  by  the  President. 

A  statement  that  a  personal  letter  would 
be  sent  the  donor  from  Democratic  Party 
Finance  Chairman  Richard  Magulre  stating 
that  the  gift  was  appreciated  and  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  was  available  for 
assistance  If  such  help  was  needed. 

controversial  solicitation 
And  finally,  that  the  funds  can  originate 
from  any  source — so  long  as  someone's  name 
Is  attached  to  the  $1,000  when  It  arrives  at 
the  national  committee. 

The  most  controversial  solicitation  at- 
tached to  tonight's  gala — that  of  Government 
employees.  Both  parties,  when  In  power, 
have  solicited  top  civil  servants  by  mall. 
Democrats  recall  that  at  each  Salute-to- 
Elsenhower  dinner  there  was  an  announce. 
ment  listing  the  ntunber  of  tickets  sold  in 
e:.ch  executive  department. 

Since  1962,  the  Democrats  have  made  a 
strong  effort  to  get  those  Federal  employes 
who  were  appointed  to  their  positions— so- 
called  Schedule  C  Jobs— to  buy  $100  tickets 
each  year  to  one  major  party  fimction. 

about  1,440  C  POSITIONS 

Currently,  there  are  about  1.440  Schedule  C 
positions  of  which,  according  to  a  Civil 
Service  spokesman,  about  80  per  cent  are 
filled.  Some  400  of  the  persons  holding  down 
these  Jobs,  however,  are  regular  Civil  Service 
and  not  political  appointees. 

However,  the  pressure  on  employes  to  buy 
the  $100  ducats  Is  not  limited  to  those  under 
Schedule  C.  Regular  civil  service  employes 
In  grades  11  and  above  In  many  agencies 
have  received  mailed  "Invitations"  and  lol- 
low-up  telephone  calls  and  direct  appeals 
from  their  bosses  to  attend  the  affair. 

Winking  at  the  Federal  laws  that  prohibit 
solicitation  of  Federal  employes  In  Federal 
buildings,  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee has  designated  sales  co-ordlnators  In  eacb 
executive  agency.  Quotas  have  been  estab- 
lished normally  based  on  the  number  of 
Schedule  C  positions  In  a  given  department 
combined  with  a  10  per  cent  Increase  over 
the  past  year's  ticket  purchases. 

SOLICITATION  EVmENT 

In  1963,  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee filed  Its  report  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  listing  contributions  received  chrono- 
logically. By  cross-checking  names  it  was 
possible  to  see  blocks  of  ticket -purchases  as 
they  came  In  from  various  departments— a 
clear  indication  that  solicitation  was  made 
and  contributions  received  within  the 
department. 

For  .example,  aa  January  18,  1962,  seven- 
teen $100  contributions  in  a  row  were  re- 
corded for  top  officials  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. On  January  12,  of  that  year,  twenty- 
flve  $100  contributions  In  a  row  were  recorded 
for  upper-level  Agriculture  Department 
officials. 

One  Agriculture  Department  employe  who 
contributed  said  he  was  solicited  by  his  di- 


vision chief  who  Indicate^;  a  10-tlcket  quota 
had  been  given  him. 

Since  1962,  the  Demodflats  have  shuffied 
their  contributors  In  repcjitlng  to  the  House 
Clerk  and  It  Is  no  longei  feasible  to  deter- 
mine how  contributions  kte  received  at  the 
National  Committee.  I 

This  year,  the  dlnne*  promoters  have 
taken  to  marking  the  soUoltatlon  cards  dis- 
tributed to  the  executive  departments  with  a 
number  so  that  when  the  iontrlbutlons  come 
in  directly  to  the  committee  they  can  easily 
be  traced  to  the  departnient  of  origin  and 
credited  to  that  department's  quota 

In  Justifying  their  approach  to  Schedule 
C  employes,  one  Democratia  contributor  said 
"They  had  no  hesitancy  lb  seeking  political' 
support  when  they  went  fbr  their  Jobs;  they 
shouldn't  complain  now  when  they  have  to 
pay  for  that  support." 

In  New  York  City,  thre^  events  Thursday 
night,  all  run  by  the  clty'fe  Presidents  Club 
are  expected  to  raise  almost  $2  mllUon' 
Headed  by  United  Artists,  President  Arthur 
Krlm,  the  New  York  fundi^aislng  group  has 
become  highly  active  in  iifitlonal  party  af- 
fairs. I 

Complementing  the  M.OOO  President's 
aub  dinner  is  a  $100-a-pl^tie  affair  for  a  new 
group  known  as  the  senloT  club's  Associates 
Division.  Promoted  among  younger  New 
York  Democrats,  this  groui  has  already  held 
a  pep  rally  with  White  Hoiifee  aide  BUI  Mov- 
ers as  speaker.  •' 

Solicitors  have  fanned  dot,  making  their 
appeal  particularly  amonfe  yotmg  lawyers 
who  nUght  some  day  wantljobs  In  Washing- 
ton. In  more  than  one  cifce,  a  ticket  pur- 
chaser was  told  his  name  i|«)uld  go  on  a  Ust 


When  applicants 


that  would  be  consulted  „„.„  -HP"citi,M 
were  being  cleared  for  poetical  Jobs  next 
January.  |  ' 

Spiced  with  this  type  of  Ules  appeal  the 
Associates  dinner  has  st«dlly  grown  to 
where  some  1,300  are  now  4»pected  to  crowd 
the  ballroom  of  the  Americana  Hotel 

■The  Madison  Square  Gaiijen  re-run  of  to- 
lUghts  gala  is  expected  to  ^raw  17,600  with 
toe  bulk  Of  the  tickets  puithased  and  dis- 
tributed to  regular  party  oi^anizatlon  work- 
ers. 

Not  all  the  money  rais^  in  New  York 
goes  to  the  national  campaign  effort.  The 
New  York  State  Democratlk  organization  is 
«e«Mng  some  of  the  funds  To  hejp  defray  its 
coming  State  campaign  expanses  and  to  meet 
•ome  of  the  debts  that  h^re  been  run  up 
?lmm?M  P*^' /«*«•  Though  the  Nauonal 
Committee  under  President  Kennedy  report- 
edly demanded  and  receiveil  $300,000  of  the 
first  $400,000  Cleared  in  19^8,  plus  half  the 
remainder,  no  such  agreement  on  fund  divi- 
sion has  yet  been  reached. 

Ifton  the  Washington  (U.k)  Evening  Star 

June  17. 1964] 
Tra  Federal  Spotlight:    Own,  Service  To 

P80BE  CHARGES   ON   $100   ihCKETS  TO   PaKTY 
UlXttER 

(By  Joseph  You  ig) 
The  ClvU  Service  Commlsfion  will  investi- 
gate charges   that  Governiient   career  em- 
^oyes  were  pressured  Into  I  Uylng  $100  tick- 

KnwS^^'n^*'"'^^*'*  ^^'"  ^^-^'^^^ 
It  will  be  the  flrst  CSC  Ibvestlgatlon  In 
lUstory  Involving  charges  ofj  this  sort 
.dm.n^  enlarges  have  cropped  up  in  previous 
•tolnistratlons,  although  ihe  intensity  of 
u>e  pressure  on  Federal  emp^yes  has  seldom 
^^"  equaled  that  of  the  Mst  few  years 
The  CSC  previously  has  sild  it  would  In- 
'«tigate  If  It  got  any  spe<  tflc  complaints, 

ta,^f™L'^^^^°'^^'='^^''8■  Employes  were 
wo  afraid  of  losing  their  obs  by  makina 
"Kh  formal  charges.  1 

nnKu"'  ^o'^e'er.  Representative  Nelsen.  Re- 
publican of  Minnesota,  is  tur  ding  over  to  the 


CSC  specific  cases  In  which  he  charges  that 
employes  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration were  coerced  to  buy  tickets  to  the 
Democratic  affair  and  that  the  sales  were 
made  on  Government  property,  both  viola- 
tlons  of  the  law. 

In  reply,  the  CSC  wrote  Mr.  Nelsen: 

"Consonant  with  the  commission's  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Hatch  Act,  and  within  its 
Jurisdiction  over  Federal  employes  in  the 
competitive  clvU  service,  the  commission  wel- 
comes your  cooperation.  If  you  wUl  fur- 
nish the  commission  with  the  information 
in  your  possession,  with  appropriate  Iden- 
tification of  the  persons  and  employing  agen- 
cies, a  thorough  investigation  will  be  made 
and  you  will  be  informed  of  the  results." 

Mr.  Nelsen  subsequently  turned  the  in- 
formation over  to  the  CSC  and  the  inves- 
tigation wUl  get  under  way. 

Mr.  Nelsen  hopes  that  this  wUl  encourage 
other  Federal  employes  who  feel  they  were 
pressured  to  contact  the  CSC's  legal  division 
and  furnish  the  necessary  information.  The 
Investigation  could  then  broaden  Into  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide inquiry  of  such  practices. 

Persons  found  giiilty  of  coercion  in  con- 
nection with  political  fund-raUlng  events 
could  be  ordered  fired  by  the  CSC,  provid- 
ing they  are  career  employes.  If  the  offend- 
ing person  is  not  under  civil  service,  then 
the  CSC  would  turn  the  case  over  to  the 
agency  with  Its  recommendations  tot  their 
dismissal. 

Collecting  funds  on  Government  property 
for  political  events  Is  a  violation  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  and  subject  to  criminal 
penalties.  Any  information  turned  up  in 
such  cases  would  be  turned  over  by  the  CSC 
to  the  Justice  Department. 

Recently,  there  was  a  report  that  President 
Johnson,  after  reading  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration employes  complained  of  being 
pressured  to  buy  tickets  for  his  gala,  wrote 
to  GSA  ordering  that  such  tactics  be  stopped 
GSA,  however,  denies  that  It  ever  received 
such  a  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson. 
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child's  candor 

One  of  the  House  members  who  last  week 
voted  against  the  Government  pay  raise  bill 
which  Includes  a  $7,500  congressional  pay 
raise,  had  lunch  the  next  day  at  the  Capitol 
with  his  little  boy. 

Spotting  one  of  his  father's  colleagues  the 
kid  shouted  out:  "Daddy  voted  against  the 
pay  blU,  but  he's  sure  glad  It  passed." 

HEAT  DISMISSALS 

Government  employes  who  work  In  non- 
air-conditioned  buUdlngs  really  have  to  swel- 
ter before  they  can  be  released  because  of 
the  heat. 

Under  the  Government's  hot  weather  dis- 
missal regulations,  the  temperature  and  hu- 
midity have  to  hit  the  following  combina- 
tions before  employes  can  be  released-  100 
and  38.  99  and  42,  98  and  45,  97  and  49  96 
and  52  and  95  and  65. 

TTSIA 

Joseph  C.  Wheeler  has  been  named  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  for  Administration  for  the 
United  States  Information  Agency.  Mr 
Wheeler,  a  former  finance  and  budget  direc- 
tor for  Agriculture  Department,  spent  the 
past  two  years  as  Deputy  Public  Affairs  Offi- 
cer and  Attache  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia 
^eviously  he  served  as  executive  officer  for 
USIA  in  Rome. 

RETIRED  EMPLOYES 

Clarence  Tarr  of  Springfield,  ni..  Is  the  new 
president  of  the  National  Associatton  of  Re- 
tired Civil  Employes.  Mr.  Tarr  will  come 
here  to  assume  his  new  duties.  Two  Wash- 
Ingtonlans  were  elected  among  the  officers- 
Martha  Townsend.  national  secretary  and 
Harold  Lingenfelter,  treastirer 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

June  25,  1965] 
Monet   and   Politics:    Democratic   Dinner 

Appears  a  Selloitt 

(By  Walter  Plncus) 
Tomorrow  night's  $100-a-plate  Democratic 
Congressional  fund-raising  dinner  appears  to 
be  a  soUd  success— the  promoters  have 
booked  an  overflow  dinner  crowd  of  2  876 
into  the  Washington  miton  Hotel  on  top  of 
about  6,500  that  are  now  expected  at  the 
D.C.  Armory. 

The  apparent  sale  of  8.000  or  more  tickets 
came  despite  a  reported  falloff  of  purchases 
by  federal  workers.  A  survey  of  government 
workers  Indicates  the  sales  effort  toward  them 
was  less  Intense  this  year  and  was  limited 
primarily  to  home  malUngs  to  lists  of  last 
year's  donors. 

"It  was  a  light  touch,  nothing  like  last 
year,"  one  aide  to  a  Cabinet  member  said 
yesterday.  Another  added  that  plans  for 
an  in-house  solicltetion  had  been  dropped 
three  weeks  ago. 

Though  both  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Hxtmpheey  are  expected 
to  appear  at  both  affairs,  the  real  money 
draw  has  been  a  nationwide  solicitation  of 
smaU  business,  labor  and  corporate  con- 
tributors both  directly  from  Washington  and 
indirectly  through  individual  representetlves 
and  senators. 

The  fact  that  this  is  being  bUled  as  Wash- 
ington's only  Democratic  party  fund-raising 
dinner  this  year  has  been  impressed  on  the 
representatives  of  the  various  lobbying  orga- 
nizations and  other  interest  groups  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  raised,  after  ex- 
penses, will  go  to  support  Democratic 
candidates  in  the  1966  House  and  Senate 
races. 

Success  of  this  year's  Ucket  sales  assured 
promoters  of  the  dinner  that  net  receipts 
will  surpass  last  year's  dinner  which  yielded 
$400,000  to  be  divided  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Democratic  Campaign  Committees. 

It  also  guaranteed  that  the  Democrats 
would  be  well  on  their  way  toward  amassing 
a  record  campaign-fund  kitty  to  be  disbursed 
among  House  and  Senate  candidates  next 
year. 

Though  the  solicitation  effort  U  being  run 
frcMn  Democratic  National  Committee  head- 
quarters, it's  all  being  handled  in  the  name 
of  a  specially  formed  group— the  Democratic 
Congressional  Dinner  Committee. 

Use  of  this  organization  will  permit  the 
Democrats  to  take  advantage  of  a  campaign 
fimd  law  loophole  and  not  report  the  names 
of  those  who  actually  paid  $100  or  more  for 
tickets— contributions  that  are  normaUy  r«- 
quired  to  be  disclosed  imder  federal  law 
PoUtical  committees,  such  as  the  dinner 
unit,  that  receive  and  spend  their  money 
within  the  District  are  exempt  fnan 
reporting. 

Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Dinner 
Committee  is  NeU  Curry,  California  trucking 
executive  and  long-time  party  fund-raiser 
Curry  last  year  acted  as  treasurer  of  the 
$1,000-A-Member  Presidents  Club.  He  also 
has  played  a  key  role  in  encotiraglng  truck- 
ing firm  owners  and  operators  aroimd  the 
country  to  contribute  to  the  party  and  ita 
candidates. 

The  purchase  of  16  ftUl-page  advertise- 
ments by  truckers  In  last  year's  Democratic 
Convention  program  at  $15,000  a  page  was 
reportedly  promoted  primarily  by  Curry. 

Despite  the  lack  of  hard-sell  techniques 
on  government  employee,  there  wiU  be  a 
round  of  federal  agency  cocktaU  partiea 
before  the  dinner.  However,  they  appar- 
ently wUl  be  fewer  in  number  and  smaller 
in  size  than  those  which  preceded  last  year's 
Democratic  gala. 
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September  28 y  1966 


September  28,  19i'6 


There  alao,  reportedly,  has  b«en  leas  In- 
hoiise  calling  to  ask  If  employes  were  plan- 
ning to  attend  their  boeaea'  parties. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  employes 
will  gather  at  the  Skyline  Inn  tomorrow 
night.  At  the  Presidential  Arms,  between 
1 ,000  and  1 ,500  government  workers  from  five 
agencies.  Including  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, are  expected. 

Some  Poet  Office  Department  employes 
and  officials,  along  with  a  number  of  Con- 
greeamen,  are  to  attend  a  pre-dUmer  gather- 
ing sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Postmasters  of  the  0.S.,  a  private  orga- 
nization that  has  purchased  tickets  and 
distributed  some  to  Its  guests. 

D.C.  Transit  buses  will  carry  the  govern- 
ment employes  from  their  cocktail  parties 
to  the  armory.  Though,  for  the  most  part, 
top  agency  officials  pay  for  pre-dlnner  par- 
ties out  of  their  own  pockets,  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  has  arranged  for  the 
bus  tranq>ortatlon.  But  party  officials  last 
night  could  not  say  who  would  pay  for  the 
buses. 

The  Democrats  apparently  have  not  sptared 
expense  to  make  the  dinner  a  success.  One 
estimate  put  the  cost  of  each  meal — Includ- 
ing service — at  from  913  to  915  a  plate. 

The  Mayflower  Hotel,  which  Is  catering 
the  armory  affair,  refused  yesterday  to  give 
any  Information  on  the  dinner — from  the 
number  expected  to  be  served  to  the  name 
of  the  main  course. 

Decorations  for  the  armory,  which  were 
described  by  someone  Involved  in  their  prep- 
aration as  "the  biggest  the  Democrats  ever 
bad  for  a  dinner,"  are  expected  to  cost  about 
920.000. 

Democratic  party  finances  are  a  closely 
guarded  operation.  According  to  records 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  some 
9000.000  has  been  contributed  to  the  pcurty 
In  the  first  five  months  of  1966.  All  but 
975,000  of  that  amount  came  from  91,000- 
and-up  contributors. 

The  Republican  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
reported  that  dtirlng  the  same  period  It 
collected  almost  9800,000  of  which  over  75 
percent  came  from  contributors  of  less  than 
9100. 

To  stimulate  small  contributors,  the  D<»mo- 
crats  have  begun  a  contest  aimed  at  910 
givers.  Though  It  Is  not  expected  to  draw 
much  In  the  way  of  money.  It  will  create  the 
impression  that  the  party  Is  seeking  to  en- 
courage the  small  donor. 

woaKm  paooDKO  on  tioo  ticktt.  wira 

COKPLAIN8 

The  wife  of  a  top  Civil  Service  grade  em- 
ploye at  the  Ofllce  of  Emergency  Planning 
called  The  Star  this  morning  to  complain 
that  her  husband  had  been  asked  by  bis  boss 
to  buy  a  9100  ticket  to  tomorrow's  Demo- 
cratic dinner. 

"He  was  told,"  the  irate  wife  said,  "that 
the  White  House  Is  displeased  with  the  nvun- 
ber  of  tickets  purchased  so  far"  by  OEP  em- 
ployes. 

The  wife  said  she  would  not  give  her  name 
in  order  to  protect  her  husband.  "1  know 
they  wouldn't  fire  him,"  she  stated,  "but 
they  could  easily  abolish  his  Job." 

Early  this  afternoon.  Emmet  F.  Rlordan, 
OEP  director  of  information,  released  a 
statement  which  said:  "There  is  no  solicita- 
tion of  any  kind  within  the  agency  for  ticket 
buying." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  one 
final  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Why 
did  not  the  Senator,  before  he  asked 
certain  questions,  for  the  Congrkssional 
Record,  which  is  a  permanent  record  of 
Senate  debate,  ask  those  questions  of 


the  Peace  Corpfi,  before  he  took  the 
floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  asked 
the  Peace  Corps  for  their  explanation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
before  the  Senator  took  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  had 
the  letter.  ^I  did  not  have  to  ask  the 
Peace  Corps  If  I  could  make  a  speech 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  When 
did  the  Senator  obtain  the  letter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  say  this 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  When 
did  the  Senator  get  the  letter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Where 
did  I  get  the  letter? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  WeU. 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  could  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  gave 
it  to  me ;  somebody  else  did  if  he  did  not. 
But  whose  business  is  it  how  I  got  the 
letter? 

The  PRESroma  officer.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend?  His  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
additional  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Did 
the  Senator  call  the  Peace  Corps  before 
he  asked  these  heavily  implicative  ques- 
tions on  the  Senator  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  I 
did  not  call  the  Peace  Corps.  Neither 
did  they  call  me  before  they  released 
these  names. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  So 
before  the  Senate  did  anything,  he  came 
to  the  Senate  floor.  Implying  that  there 
was  impropriety  In  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  just  impl5dng:  I  am  stating  most  em- 
phatically. I  do  not  want  any  doubt  left 
as  to  my  opinion  on  this  procedure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  The 
Senator  says  I  am  naive.  Perhaps  I  am. 
However,  before  I  charge  anybody  with 
anything,  I  like  to  find  out  the  facts, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Here  Is 
the  letter  that  was  sent.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor think  It  is  proper  to  solicit  Govern- 
ment employees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
where  we  differ. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  in  the  minority,  and,  with  that 
attitude,  he  will  stay  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
no  doubt  true  as  long  as  we  sit  back  and 
condone  the  use  of  Government  money — 
taxpayers'  money — to  p>ay  the  salaries  of 
these  employees  who  then  can  be  solicited 
by  either  political  party. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
must  have  the  record  straight.  The 
Peace  Corps  had  nothing  to  do  with  this. 
This  involved  a  law  student  who  walked 
down  the  street  and  stopped  at  every 
house  to  find  out  who  was  away  from 
home  because  he  wanted  them  to  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  I 
have  to  say  is  that  the  Senator  from  New 


Jersey  is  more  naive  thfui  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
have  many  more  seats  on  this  side  than 
the  Senator  has  on  his  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
may  not  be  so  after  November. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
will  wager  on  that. 
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A  MORE  QUIET  IITH  PRECINCT? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
carried  a  news  story,  by  Alfred  E.  Lewis, 
bearing  the  headline  "Captain  0*Bryant 
Leaves  a  Quieter  11th  Precinct."  The 
story  proceeded  to  state : 

With  the  lessening  of  tensions  In  Anacoetia 
and  Congress  Heights  between  the  com- 
m\uilty  and  the  police  of  the  11th  Precinct, 
Detective  Captain  Tllmon  B.  03ryant  has 
returned  to  his  desk  across  town  in  the  10th 
Precinct. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  Captain 
OTBryant  left  a  "quieter"  Hth  precinct. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  a 
"quieter"  11th  precinct.  Perhaps  it  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  the  public  is 
fully  informed  as  to  the  situation  there. 
I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Last  Friday  a 
gang  of  teenagers  attacked  a  busdriver 
in  the  su-ea  of  Fourth  and  Nichols  Ave- 
nue. The  busdriver  was  beaten,  his 
eyeglasses  were  broken,  his  eye  was 
damaged,  and  he  was  hospitalized. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
and  I  could  be  mistaken,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  newspapers  about  this  dis- 
graceful incident  in  the  11th  precinct. 

The  busdriver,  Mr.  William  A.  Murphy, 
wrote  a  letter  to  me  on  September  26.  I 
want  the  Members  of  both  Houses  to  have 
access  to  the  contents  of  this  letter,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  dangerous  and  intolerable 
conditions  which  daily  confront  the  bus- 
drivers  in  certain  areas  of  this  city.  The 
same  dangers,  of  course,  confront  the 
passengers  of  buses  in  those  areas.  I, 
therefore,  ask  imanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert In  the  Record  the  letter  from  the 
busdriver  who  was  hospitalized  as  a  result 
of  the  attacks  on  him  which  occurred  in 
the  so-called  quieter  11th  precinct  on 
last  Friday,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  newspaper  story  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows :  ^ 

Washdjoton,  D.C, 
September  2S,  1966. 

Dear  Senator  Btxo:  In  line  with  yovtr 
anticipated  report  regarding  the  Eleventh 
Precinct- Anacostia  situation,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  my  story  and  trust  that  It  may  be 
of  Interest  to  you.  I  would  have  come  to 
you  in  person,  but  I  am  in  the  hospital. 

I  am  a  bus  operator  with  the  D.C.  Transit 
Company. 

I  have  been  working  In  Southeast  Wash- 
ington on  the  Nichols  Avenue  bus  line  lor 
25  years.  I  know  the  area  and  have  had 
niunerous  personal  experiences  of  vandalism. 
theft  and  vlclousness  in  my  years  of  driving 
a  bus.  I  have  been  severely  beaten  two  times. 
robbed  once  and  was  savagely  cut  by  a  razor 
another  time. 


er.    I  stopped 
y  seat  and  was 


fact  that  trou- 
tnes  In  this  area, 
eventh  Precinct 


sequently  there 
bn  the  buses  hap- 


On  Friday,  September  2aitn  I  was  attacked 
hy  a  gang  of  teen  agers  whl|t  driving  my  bus. 
I  had  just  picked  up  a  full  load  of  students 
after  a  football  game  at  B^llou  High  School 
at  4th  and  Nichols  Avenu^.  About  90  pas- 
sengers crowded  on  the  bus  through  both 
doors  and  through  the  windows.  Only  about 
five  of  them  paid  a  fare,  /(d  I  drove  off  from 
the  stop  the  passengers  be^an  to  torment  me 
by  pulling  the  bell  cord  constantly  and 
throwing  rocks  and  gra veil  (which  they  had 
carried  on  the  bus  with  tpem)  at  me,  and 
even  tore  the  metal  strip^  which  hold  the 
ads  on  the  bus  and  thrivw  them  at  me. 
Finally,  at  Simmer  Road,  ^eral  of  the  boys 
tried  to  snatch  my  change 
the  bus,  jiunped  out  of 
struck  on  the  head  and  fiie  by  fists,  rocks 
and  possibly  pop  bottle^.  My  eyeglasses 
were  broken,  my  eye  sevei 
aged,  my  nose  and  cheek  bone  broken,  and 
I  think  my  skull  Is  fractur^.  I  am  going  up 
for  surgery  on  my  eye  this  imornlng  *nd  I  do 
not  yet  know  how  serious  Itihe  damage  is. 

Because  I  have  worked!  this  area  for  so 
many  years,  I  know  It  very  ^ell.  I  know  that 
all  of  the  trouble  makersi  In  that  Precinct 
come  from  Garfield  Loop,  Stanton  Road  and 
Sumner  Road.  It  Is  a  kno' 
ble  occtu^  after  football 
yet  on  this  occasion  the 
saw  fit  to  post  only  thr^e  officers  at  the 
game.  None  were  put  near  the  bus  stops  to 
see  that  order  was  kept. 
was  chaos.  This  disorder 
pens  not  only  after  football  igames.  but  every 
day  after  school.  Other  drivers  can  verify 
that  usually  40  or  50  of  the  passengers  will 
not  pay  a  fare,  but  they  demand  transfers 
and  the  drivers  will  give  tpem  because  they 
are  afraid  and  have  no  protection. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  Ible  to  exert  some 
Influence  or  pressure  to  see  that  sufficient 
police  are  supplied  on  these  occasions  to 
avoid  any  further  savage  occurrences.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  continue  working  to 
finish  earning  my  retirement.  I  am  57  years 
old  and  I  don't  think  I  can  endure  many 
more  such  beatings.  It  is  Jaecomlng  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  me  to  Oght  my  own  bat- 
tles. We  need  more  poUcaprotection. 
Sincerely  yotu-s 

WnxliiM  A.  Minu>HT 

[From  the  Washin^n  Post] 
Capt.  O'Brtant  Leaves   V  Quieter  Hth 
Precinct 
(By  AUred  E.  ::*wis) 
With  the  lessening  of  IDensions  in  Ana- 
costia  and   Congress    Heights   between   the 
couimunlty  and  the  policy  of  the  11th  Pre- 
cinct. Det.  Capt.  Tllmon  B).  O'Bryant  has  re- 
turned to  his  desk  across  town  In  the  Tenth 
Precinct. 

O'Bryant,  who  was  assigned  to  Southeast 
Washington  to  work  with  deputy  Chief  How- 
ard P.  Mowry's  Community  Relations  Unit 
after  an  outbreak  of  vtolenoe  on  Aug.  16,  will 
resume  his  regular  duties  bf  supervising  de- 
tectives In  the  Sixth,  TentOi  and  13th  Pre- 
cincts. 1| 

OBryant,  first  Negro  clii  the  MetropoU- 
tan  Police  force  to  reach  the  rank  of  detec- 
tive captain,  spent  a  montn  in  the  predomi- 
nantly Negro  sector  of  the  dlty  on  special  as- 
signment after  the  stonliig  of  the  station- 
house  by  a  number  of  youtl 

Capt.  Owen  W.  Davis,  ^ 
Negro  precinct  commandL 
ferred  from  the  Second  to 
the  Incident  to  fill  in  foi 
Robert  A.  Richmond,  wll 
while  longer. 

OBryant  helped  Davis  a^d  Insp.  George  E. 
Causey  of  the  Community  tftelatlons  Unit  set 
up  a  series  of  pollce-cotc^aunlty  workshops 
designed  to  enlist  cltlzeq  support  for  the 


Washington's  first 

who  was  trans- 

le  Eleventh  after 

'  the  ailing  Capt. 

remain  there  a 


force  and  to  acquaint  policemen  with  some 
of  the  residents'  problems. 

The  latest  workshop,  scheduled  to  begin 
Wednesday,  will  feature  first  aid  Instruction. 

The  Rebels  With  a  Cause,  some  400  youths 
who  live  mostly  in  public  housing,  asked  for 
such  a  course  at  a  meeting  with  police  sev- 
eral weeks  ago. 

Mowry  obtained  the  cooperation  of  the  Dis- 
trict Civil  Defense  office,  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  United  Planning  Organization  in  organiz- 
ing 11  weekly  2Vi-hour  classes,  to  be  held 
at  the  Southeast  Neighborhood  House.  Po- 
licemen will  be  among  the  Instructors. 

Thus  far,  the  police  have  organized  most  of 
the  workshops,  Mowry  said.  "But  we  hope 
community  organizations  will  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  near  futiu<e,"  he  added. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
JORDAN  OF  IDAHO  AT  DWORSHAK 
DAM  GROUND-BREAKING  CERE- 
MONIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  no 
greater  problem  faces  the  Nation  today 
than  the  need  for  wise  and  efficient  com- 
prehensive management  of  our  water 
resources.  The  pressures  of  new  popu- 
lation, the  worldwide  demand  for  more 
food  and  the  shameful  increase  of  pol- 
lution all  demand  that  America  estab- 
lish the  most  farseeing  programs  and 
policies  of  water  conservation  and 
development. 

The  WEiste  of  usable  water  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated.  Nature's  destruc- 
tive cycle  of  flood  and  drought  can  and 
must  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
We  have  the  ability  to  control  this 
thoughtlessness  of  nature  to  man's 
needs.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  press 
forward  with  the  job. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  are  fortimate 
to  number  among  our  members  a  man 
of  unmatched  understanding  of  the 
water  resource  question  and  of  total  ded- 
ication to  finding  the  most  equitable, 
productive,  and  longlasting  solutions  to 
the  complex  problems  which  proper 
water  management  pose.  I  refer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  Len 
Jordan. 

Senator  Jordan  has  proven  himself  an 
able  water  statesman.  He  is  sm  effec- 
tive advocate  for  the  vital  Interests  of 
Idaho  with  its  enormous  unrealized 
potential  for  water  development.  He  is 
perceptively  cognizant  of  our  total  water 
problems  as  a  nation. 

Senator  Jordan  sees  wise  water  usage 
as  an  obligation.  He  summarizes  his 
conviction  in  these  words: 

I  have  always  believed  that  this  genera- 
tion's responsibility  to  future  generations 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  pass  on  to  them 
otir  great  natural  resources  of  land  and 
water  as  good  or  better  than  they  came 
to  us. 

Senator  Jordan  comes  by  his  expertise 
In  water  resources  through  long  experi- 
ence in  the  field  as  a  rancher,  a  farmer 
a  State  legislator.  Governor  of  Idaho, 
international  adviser  and  negotiator  on 
water  problems,  and  most  recently  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. 

He  is  carrying  forward  a  lifetime  of 
work  for  comprehensive  water  conserva- 
tion and  development  for  Idaho  and  the 


Nation.  His  method  Is  utmost  thorough- 
ness, rational  argument,  and  statesman- 
like avoidance  of  damaging  worthy 
water  projects  by  allowing  them  to  fall 
prey  to  i>artisan  political  bickering. 

Senator  Jordan  has  been  steadfast  in 
his  Insistence  that  the  basin  of  origin 
must  have  first  call  on  the  use  of  all  of 
Its  own  water.  He  has  established  the 
shortsightedness  of  schemes  of  water  dis- 
tribution which  merely  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  But  he  has  been  also  most  active 
in  seeking  to  find  economical  and  efiQ- 
cient  solutions  to  the  water  crisis  in 
regions  of  shortage.  His  sponsorship  of 
legislation  promoting  the  construction  of 
a  massive  new  sea  water  conversion  and 
nuclear  powerplant  in  southern  Califor- 
nia exemplifies  his  constructive  approach. 

Senator  Jordan  has  been  a  leader  in 
promoting  genuine  Federal  partnership 
with  State,  local,  and  private  interests 
In  water  development.  He  is  contrib- 
uting to  water  progress  in  the  spirit  of 
his  distinguished  predecessor,  the  late 
Senator  Henry  Dworshak. 

A  great  tribute  to  Senator  Dworshak 
was  recently  made  at  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  of  the  massive  fiood  control 
and  power  project  in  North  ladho  to  be 
known  as  Dworshak  Dam.  This  project 
being  built  under  the  largest  public 
works  contract  ever  let  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  the  result  of  the 
vision  and  work  of  many  men.  But  it  is 
fitting  that  its  greatest  champion  in  Con- 
gress, Senator  Dworshak,  be  honored  by 
having  this  great  beneficial  advance  In 
water  management  named  after  him. 

At  the  ground-breaking  ceremonies. 
Senator  Jordan  delivered  an  address 
which  well  expressed  the  debt  which 
Dworshak  Dam  owes  to  the  wisdom  and 
work  of  Senator  Henry  Dworshak. 

Yet,  Senator  Jordan's  remarks  also 
contained  much  which  will  contribute 
to  our  increased  appreciation  of  the 
water  development  potential  of  Idaho 
and  much  which  will  add  to  our  increased 
understanding  of  how  water  problems 
can  be  solved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  included  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  Dwor- 
shak Dam  Grottndbreaking,  September  24, 

1966 

It  is  good  to  be  home,  to  be  in  Clearwater 
Valley  and  to  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege  to  talk  to  you  and  with  you. 

My  public  service  life  begsin  in  Idaho 
County,  which  provides  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Clearwater  watershed,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  my  ties  to  this  area. 

As  a  state  legislator,  as  Governor  of  Idaho, 
as  an  advisor  on  water  resources  In  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration,  and  as  your  United 
States  Senator,  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  representing  you.  Throughout 
each  of  these  phases  of  my  public  service 
career  the  Dworshak  Dam  has  come  into  my 
work,  and  believe  me,  it  was  always  an  excit- 
ing challenge. 

When  the  residents  of  Idaho  County  sent 
me  to  the  state  legislature,  when  the  people 
of  Idaho  honored  me  with  their  vote  to  be 
Governor  of  our  great  state,  and  when  I  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  the  people  did 
not  ask  me  to  be  the  handmaiden  of  any 
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group  or  any  lobby.  Tou  did  not  ask  me  to 
be  a  rubber  stamp  for  anyone.  You  did  ex- 
pect me  to  use  my  own  best  Judgment  and 
you  did  expect  me  to  vote  In  what  I  consid- 
ered Idaho's  and  the  Nation's  interest.  This 
I  have  tried  to  do  by  keeping  as  close  to  the 
people  of  Idaho  as  possible  through  frequent 
trips  back  to  the  state  and  through  estab- 
lishment of  Idaho's  first  full-time  year-round 
senatorial  office  In  the  State.  However,  there 
have  been  times  when  I  have  cast  vot«s 
that  may  not  have  coincided  with  your  In- 
dividual views  or  the  views  of  any  particular 
group.  Tou  have  Informed  me  on  these  oc- 
casions but  it  has  been  reassuring  to  note 
that  you  have  usually  given  me  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt. 

During  the  twenty  years  since  my  public 
service  began,  we  have  witnessed  a  world  in 
turmoil.  We  have  seen  the  end  of  a  world 
war,  the  stalemate  of  another  in  Korea — 
where  an  uneasy  truce  still  exists  15  years 
later — and  are  now  engaged  in  still  another 
unhappy  struggle  in  Viet  Nam — the  end  of 
which  is  not  In  sight.  We  have  also  wit- 
nessed a  measure  of  instability  within  our 
own  country — a  combination  of  conditions 
and  Incidents  which  will  require  the  best 
efforts  of  all  people  of  good  will  if  the  pub- 
lic Interest  is  to  prevail.  Throughout  It  aU 
I  have  never  lost  faith  In  the  people  of  Idaho 
and  the  Nation  to  do  what  la  right  when 
faced  with  the  facts. 

I  am  proud  of  my  state  and  my  country. 
While  I  may  find  fault  with  some  Court  deci- 
sions, with  some  of  our  domestic  policies, 
and  some  asp>ect8  of  our  foreign  policy,  I  try 
my  best  to  understand  and  to  support  the 
law  and  the  policies  of  our  government. 
And,  I  try,  too,  to  make  my  position  under- 
stood on  the  basis  of  reason  and  logic  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  emotions.  I  do  not  look 
at  all  questions  on  a  black  or  white  basis 
because  there  are  always  shades  of  gray  in 
between.  But  when  my  vote  is  cast  I  must 
weigh  the  good  against  the  bad  of  every  pro- 
posal and  vote  "aye"  or  "nay."  The:-e  Is 
no  place  in  the  Senate  for  a  "maybe"  70te. 

I  have  no  problem,  however,  in  expressing 
my  feelings  about  Idaho.  There  are  no 
shades  of  gray  or  mayt>es  about  my  love  of 
our  great  state.  To  me  It  is  without  ciues- 
Uon,  the  best  State  In  the  Union — a  Mtate 
to  work  In,  to  raise  families  In.  a  Stale  to 
hunt  and  fish  In,  a  state  in  transition  from 
the  pioneer  beginnings  to  the  modern,  a 
State  which  in  outlook  and  scope  is  an  em- 
pire and  a  symphony  combined. 

It  Is  an  empire  of  vast  size  and  potential,  of 
great  beauty  and  grandeur.  It  is  an  empire 
where  opportunities  and  possibilities  drew 
people  from  everywhere  to  work  and  to  live 
in  its  generous  surroundings.  I  was  one  of 
thoee  who  chose  IdcJio  for  my  own. 

Insofar  as  the  symphony  is  concerned, 
where  can  you  find  a  sweeter  melody  than 
our  rivers,  better  players  than  our  Idaho  peo- 
ple or  a  finer  backdrop  than  our  mountains, 
our  lakes  and  forests,  our  cities  and  tc>wns, 
our  mining  and  lumber  camps,  our  ranches? 
Nowhere  except  in  Idaho. 

In  an  era  when  State  lines  and  State  iden- 
tities are  becoming  increasingly  blurred, 
Idaho  continues  to  project  that  ce:-taln 
"something" — that  "flavor,"  that  "aura" 
which  is  distinctly  its  own.  Ours  Is  a  State 
with  an  exciting  recent  past  and  prospects 
for  a  great  future  now  unfolding.  Just  how 
great  a  future  will  depend  on  how  wisely  we 
develop  our  abundant  resources,  keeping  In 
mind  the  goal  of  the  greatest  public  good 
consistent  with  passing  on  these  resources 
to  future  generations  In  as  good.  If  not  better, 
condition  than  they  came  to  us.  At  times 
progress  wUl  depend  entirely  on  our  own  ef- 
forts. At  others.  It  will  require  cooperation 
between  the  private  sector  and  all  levels  of 
government.  Including  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  are  here  today  to  witness  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  bow  this  cooperation  can 


benefit  a  locality,  a  state,  a  region  and  the 
Nation. 

There  is  no  finer  example  of  constructive 
Pederal-State-local  cooperation  than  the 
project  for  which  we  are  about  to  signal  the 
start  of  major  construction.  It  signals  a  new  . 
era  of  progress  for  the  Clearwater  Valley,  for 
Idaho  and  for  the  Northwest  and  this  in  turn 
Is  for  the  good  of  our  Nation.  What  we  are 
beginning  today  can  be  of  tremendous  bene- 
fit to  our  great  State  if  utilized  with  care  and 
organization. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  great  physical  sta- 
tistics of  this  project  which  ranks  as  the 
greatest  contract  ever  let  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Most  of  you  have  heard  those 
statistics  many  times  and  I  am  certain  that 
they  will  become  household  figures  for  most 
of  you  as  the  project  progresses.  I  come  here 
today  to  talk  of  the  human  aspects  of  Dwor- 
shak  Dam  and  the  role  of  the  man  whose 
career  is  memorialized  In  the  name  of  the 
project,  the  late  Senator  Henry  Dworshak. 

I  do  not  come  here  to  present  an  eloquent 
eulogy  to  the  man.  Others  have  done  this 
with  far  greater  talent  than  I  have  at  my 
command.  But  I  would  like  to  recite  some 
of  the  accomplishments  that  he  attained  in 
bringing  this  dam  to  its  reality.  He  was  far- 
sighted.  He  recognized  in  the  then-called 
Bruces  Eddy  Dam — a  feasible  plan  for  con- 
trolling fiood  waters  which  had  ravaged 
downstream  farms,  conamunltles  and  Indus- 
trial plants,  a  new  source  of  power  genera- 
tion and  many  associated  benefits  of  a  great 
multipurpose  project. 

Senator  Dworshak  was  persistent  and  per- 
suasive as  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  had  provided 
funds  for  a  great  share  of  the  pre-construc- 
tlon  engineering  before  the  project  was  ever 
authorized. 

He  had  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  worked 
diligently  to  compensate  for  loeses  to  fish  and 
wildlife  that  might  ensue  from  this  project 
by  getting  funds  for  fish  hatcheries  and  ex- 
tensive wildlife  surveys  to  plan  for  the  best 
possible  fish  and  wildlife  management. 

Senator  Dworshak  was  determined.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  project  he  stood  alone 
among  Idaho's  congressional  delegation  when 
the  barbs  of  public  criticism  from  various 
groups  who  opposed  portions  of  the  plan 
were  most  vociferous.  He  continued  to  work 
out  solutions  to  answer  the  Just  criticisms. 
His  unwavering  support  bore  fruit.  At  the 
Ume  of  his  death  Just  prior  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  project,  every  member  of  Idaho's 
congressional  delegation  representing  the 
people  of  Idaho's  First  District  were  whole- 
heartedly for  the  project. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  Join  my 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Fkamk 
Chukch  In  supporting  this  meastire  In  the 
Senate.  Senator  CmracH  assiimed  the  lead- 
ership for  this  project  upon  the  death  of 
Senator  Dworshak  and  he  pointed  the  way 
for  me.  a  freshman  senator,  to  work  the  proj- 
ect. In  the  House,  the  late  Congresswoman 
Grade  Pfost  used  her  congressional  experi- 
ence and  her  great  prestige  to  head  the  House 
support  for  this  project.  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  memories  of  his  col- 
leagues for  the  zeal  with  which  Henry  Dwor- 
shak had  pursued  this  project  made  our  task 
an  easier  one. 

While  the  congressional  history  of  this 
project  is  almost  legend  because  of  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  final  years  of  the  life  of  our 
l>eloved  late  Senator  Dworshak  some  of  the 
other  eturllBr  work  and  decisions  on  the  proj- 
ect are  not  so  well  known.  I  would  like  to 
present  them  here  today  td  complete  the 
human  side  of  the  Dworshak  Dam  story.  I 
hope  yoM  will  forgive  me  if  I  reminisce. 

Twen'^y  years  ago  when  I  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature  from  Idaho  County, 
chambers  of  commerce  of  this  area  were  buzz- 
ing with  comments  on  the  celebrated  Corps 
of  Engineers  308  report.    One  of  the  projects 


envisioned  In  the  report  was  the  Kooskla 
damslte  development.  This  project,  just 
above  Orofino,  was  an  engineer's  dream. 
There  were  mixed  emotions  on  this  proposal. 
Most  of  us  who  lived  in  this  area  realized  the 
value  of  a  dam  on  the  Clearwater  but  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  a  project 
which  would  flood  the  Clearwater  Valley  with 
its  homes,  farms  and  sawmill. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  In  Kamiah  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  chambers  o( 
commerce  got  everyone  with  any  interest  in 
the  project  to  the  hearing.  As  the  proceed- 
ings wore  on  it  was  evident  that  a  majority 
of  sentiment  was  against  a  dam  which  would 
flood  the  Clearwater  Valley.  I  well  recall 
standing  at  the  back  of  the  hearing  room 
with  then  State  Senator  Leonard  Floan  of 
Clearwater  County  and  listening  as  a  tall, 
elderly  Indian  declared  that  the  value  of  the 
burial  ground  of  his  ancestors  in  the  Valley 
was  more  than  all  other  land  costs  of  the 
project  combined.  Other  human  values  were 
cited  throughout  the  evening  in  sincere 
homespiin  fashion. 

Nearly  four  years  after  the  hearing,  when 
I  was  Governor  of  Idaho,  I  decided  to  seek  an 
alternative  for  the  Kooskla  site.  As  a  per- 
mittee on  the  Nez  Perce  National  Forest  I 
had  trailed  sheep  over  much  of  the  Clear- 
water drainage  and  was  quite  familiar  with 
every  branch  of  the  Clearwater  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  asked  If  they  would  send  a 
representative  to  go  over  the  area  with  me 
to  see  if  a  better  site  could  not  be  found  that 
would  have  the  muItlpurpKse  benefits  of  the 
Kooslda  site  but  without  the  need  for  flood- 
ing out  such  an  inhabited  area.  They 
agreed  and  said  that  Ben  Torpen  would 
come.  I  got  Chet  Moulton,  the  State  Aero- 
nautics Director,  to  get  a  plane  to  pick  us  up 
in  Boise  and  fly  us  to  GrangeviUe.  There, 
since  the  Corps  had  asked  that  the  trip  be 
made  with  as  little  fanfare  as  possible,  I  bad 
my  partner  in  GrangeviUe,  Mr.  Wes  Jenkins, 
meet  us  with  a  car  and  lunch.  We  spent  the 
day  exploring  the  Clearwater  Valley  and  the 
result  was  that  Torpen  agreed  that  dams  on 
the  principal  forks  had  nearly  the  same 
multipurpose  benefits  as  the  Kooskla  site 
and  would  not  necessitate  any  flooding  of 
more  heavily  settled  areas. 

From  that  time  on  the  308  report  changed 
from  giving  top  priority  to  the  Kooskla  site 
and  moving  major  emphasis  for  a  Clear- 
water Dam  to  the  North  Pork  and  to  Peimy 
Cliffs  site  on  the  Middle  Fork.  A  year  or  so 
later  while  I  was  still  Governor  of  Idaho,  I 
was  on  the  land  board  float  trip  down  the 
North  Pork.  In  the  party  was  Col.  Tandy 
and  Major  Lewis  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
We  were  In  the  same  rubber  boat  with  Bert 
Curtis,  Jess  Buchanan,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, members  of  the  State  Land  Board, 
and  others.  When  we  reached  the  Bruces 
Eddy  area.  Colonel  Tandy  grabbed  me  by  the 
shoulder  nearly  plunging  me  Into  the  cold 
water  and  he  shouted,  "Governor,  this  is  the 
place  for  our  dam  on  the  North  Fork!"  And 
thus  began  the  programming  for  develop- 
ment of  the  site  we  dedicate  today. 

I  have  another  human  interest  story  in 
which  I  participated  near  the  final  success- 
ful conclusion  of  our  effort  to  get  authoriza- 
tion for  this  project.  Mayor  A.  B.  Curtis 
and  now  Judge  Ray  McNichols  came  to 
Washington  to  help  the  delegation  with  our 
work  to  get  authorization  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  87th  Congress.  They  met  with 
Senator  Chttrch,  Congresswoman  Pfost  and 
myself  as  a  group  and  individually.  The 
need  arose  for  a  conference  with  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  would  have  Jurisdiction  over 
this  project  authorization  legislation.  In- 
asmuch as  Senator  Kerr  and  I  had  offices  in 
close  proximity.  It  was  agreed  that  Bert 
Ctirtis  and  I  should  contact  him.    We  en- 
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tered  blB  office  and  Bert  ttnmedlately  went 
Into  his  pitch  for  the  pri^Ject  he  wanted  so 
badly.  Senator  Kerr  listianed  patiently  to 
our  plea  and  then  said  qjuietly,  "Henry  has 
worked  hard  for  this  pro. 
sn  excellent  case  for  it." 
me  as  Bert  looked  on  in  aniiazement  and  said, 
"Senator  Jordan,  you  canjaount  on  my  sup- 
port for  the  authorizing '  legislation  of  the 
Bruces  Eddy  project." 

About  this  time  Bob  Wdmer  proposed  that 
the  name  be  changed  to  t>worshak  Dam  by 
legislation.  I  Introduced  appropriate  legis- 
lation with  Senator  Chtjuch  as  cosponsor. 
Again,  the  Senator  from  I  Oklahoma  told  of 
his  fondness  for  Senator  Dworshak  and  that 
renaming  legislation  wad  well  on  its  way 
toward  passage. 

My  recollections  of  the  human  side  of  the 
Dworshak  Dam  story  have  of  necessity  been 
abbreviated  and  many  p^fsons  who  should 
have  also  been  mentioned  for  the  part  they 
have  played  In  this  tremendous  effort  have 
been  omitted,  not  because  theirs  was  any  less 
than  some  I  have  mentioned,  but  because 
time  does  not  afford  a  more  complete  r^siim^. 
Today  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  work  of  many  local  citizens,  local,  state 
and  federal  officials,  and  :most  Importantly, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  In  this  project 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  In  their  zeal 
for  harnessing  the  benefits  of  outstanding 
multipurpose  water  resource  projects  they 
are  always  willing  to  weight  the  scales  In 
favor  of  the  human  element  which  might 
be  harmed  by  a  proposed  ^tfoject.  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  today  to  the  men  with  the 
hard  bats,  who  are  the  unsjung  heroes  of  every 
construction  Job. 

The  construction  of  a  tot-oject  of  the  size 
of  Dworshak  Dam  stimulates  economic 
booms,  infiated  values  anfl  congestion.  The 
local  merchants  will  benedt  as  will  real  estate 
Interests.  Orofino,  Lewlflton,  and  nearby 
communities  will  grow,  t|te  economy  of  the 
entire  north  central  part  df  Idaho  will  receive 
benefits  of  one  form  or  jtbe  other.  If  the 
tremendous  Influx  of  people  and  the  demand 
for  services  is  to  lie  absorbed,  it  will  require 
planning  and  a  cooperative  effort.  More  im- 
portantly, we  should  lookl  to  the  future  and 
what  will  come  after  thjer  project  Is  com- 
pleted. The  boom  will  dU  down  but  there 
can  be  lasting  benefits.  Jltew  Indtistries,  ex- 
panded tourism  are  the  meet  Immediate  long 
range  benefits.  ' 

The  construction  of  Dwiorshak  Dam  fills  a 
need.  There  Is  an  ever  increasing  demand 
for  hydroelectric  powefl.  Unquestionably, 
there  is  a  need  for  flood  control.  This  is 
truly  a  great  multipurpose  project.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  are  suffi- 
ciently large  and  able  to  ciantrol  the  periodic 
ravages  of  mother  naturq.  As  our  Nation's 
productivity  and  wealth  gf Ow,  oiir  population 
makes  greater  demands  on  our  recreation 
resources.  We  all  know  to|urlsm  is  a  big  Item 
in  our  State's  economy,  i  The  development 
that  is  planned  around  I^ti^orshak  Reservoir 
will  make  additional.  areU  available  to  the 
public.  I 

The  history  of  progress! to  Idaho  Is  closely 
tied  to  water  resource  detelopment.  Much 
has  been  accomplished,  Ibut  the  potential 
for  further  Idaho  water  development  Is 
enormous.  I 

Every  effort  Is  being  niade  to  put  our 
water  to  Its  fullest  possible  use  In  Idaho 
for  Idahoans.  Since  August  1963  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  I  hatve  vigorously  sup- 
ported over  20  separate  p»-eposition8  for  wa- 
ter resource  developments  all  with  positive 
benefits  for  Idaho.  ! 

Understanding  the  vital  Importance  of  wa- 
ter and  recognizing  that  the  need  for  water 
development  transcends  pcflltlcs,  Idahoans  at 
the  local  level,  the  state  level  and  in  Congress 
have  worked  together  to  promote  these  pro- 
posals. They  are  all  examples  of  a  bipartisan 
effort  for  the  common  goo<  I, 
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I  have  often  reiterated  the  following  points: 
Idaho  has  more  than  thirsty  acres  than  the 
available  water  supply  can  satisfy.  Idaho's 
ultimate  requirements  will  leave  no  water  for 
export  to  other  basins  from  the  Snake  River. 
In  fact,  a  study  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  discloses 
that  under  full  development  the  Snake  River 
Basin  win  be  a  region  of  water  shortage 
rather  than  surpliis. 

Insofar  as  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest  Is 
concerned,  I  have  said  many  times  that  not 
one  single  acre  foot  of  water  for  which  there 
is  ever  likely  to  be  a  use  In  the  Columbia 
Basin  can  be  considered  surplus.  Any  plan 
which  contemplates  giving  a  right  to  trans- 
fer one  drop  of  the  Northwest's  water  for 
which  the  Northwest  may  ever  find  a  tise 
must  be  opposed. 

Multipurpose  water  projects  are  extremely 
complex.  They  do  not  come  Into  being  over- 
night. Years  of  planning  are  required. 
However,  in  the  last  four  years,  significant 
and  measurable  advances  have  been  made 
for  Idaho. 

A  major  breakthrough  Is  the  recently  ap- 
proved Columbia  Basin  Account  which  I  have 
been  promoting  ever  since  my  term  as  Idaho's 
Governor.  With  the  Basin  Account,  Idaho 
Reclamation  projects  will  share  In  revenues 
from  federal  hydroelectric  power  generated 
downstream.  This  will  go  a  long  way  to 
remove  the  stumbling  block  of  financing 
which  has  hampered  water  development.  It 
will  allow  reclamation  In  Idaho  to  proceed 
at  a  faster  rate. 

Passage  of  the  Basin  Account  satisfies.  In 
part,  the  protective  amendments  that  I  had 
placed  In  the  Wild  Rivers  bill  to  assure  that 
assistance  for  Idaho  reclamation  projects  was 
guaranteed  before  we  set  aside  large  portions 
of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  rivers  In  a  free 
fiowlng  state. 

In  Idaho,  we  have  a  double  loyalty  In  our 
great  love  for  our  vast  forests,  mountain 
meadows,  open  ranges,  lakes  and  streams.  We 
are  determined  to  protect  our  great  wild  life 
and  recreation  resources  and  we  are  equally 
determined  to  utilize  the  natural  resources 
of  these  areas  to  help  us  grow  and  develop 
fully  our  Industrial  and  agricultural  poten- 
tial. I  believe  that  these  objectives  are  not 
Incompatible. 

Ideally,  the  Federal  government  of  our  Na- 
tion Is  a  partner  In  a  Joint  effort  to  develop 
our  water  resources.  It  assists  In  areas  where 
local  resources  are  Inadequate  or  previous  ef- 
forts have  failed.  Here  In  Clearwater  County, 
the  Federal  land  acreage  will  expand,  but  this 
is  compensated  with  additional  payrolls,  new 
industries,  expanded  economic  resources.  At 
this  point,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  I  feel  that 
your  government  has  an  obligation  to  con- 
tribute Its  fair  share  to  maintaining  local 
services  and  schools.  I  have  been  In  close 
touch  with  your  very  capable  school  officials 
on  this  matter  and  shall  continue  to  be  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  Federal  Impact  pro- 
g^ram  for  schools. 

I  didn't  come  here  today  to  lecture.  I  came 
to  celebrate  a  great  occasion  and  to  visit  with 
my  friends.  But  I  do  have  one  more  com- 
ment. The  government  In  Washington,  yoxir 
government.  Is  a  government  supported  by 
and  responsible  to  the  people  of  fifty  States. 
The  problems  of  everyday  Ufe  are  more  de- 
manding than  at  any  time  In  our  history. 
Through  cooperation,  we  can  blend  the  best 
of  federal,  state  and  local  government  and 
private  enterprise  and  the  end  result  will  be 
a  more  prosperous,  better  educated,  solvent 
and  economically  healthy  Nation,  well-pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demands  of  this  last  half 
of  the  20th  Centiu-y. 

Idaho  has  an  expanding  role  to  play  In  our 
national  growth  and  water  Is  the  key  to  this 
role.  I  know  that  Idahoans  will  successfully 
meet  this  challenge.  Idaho  Is  p)olsed  and 
ready  to  Initiate  a  new  era  In  water  resource 
development. 


In  cloGlng,  I  salute  all  who  have  had  a  part 
In  bringing  the  mighty  Dworshak  Dam  proj- 
ect this  far,  as  well  as  those  workers  and  engi- 
neers who  will  actually  construct  the  project, 
and  I  pledge  my  wholehearted  support  In  the 
trying  period  ahead  ajs  this  gigantic  undertak- 
ing proceeds  to  completion.  And  finally,  I 
extend  the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  a  grateful  state  to  Mrs.  Georgia  Dworshak 
and  her  family  for  the  outstanding  service 
that  her  husband  and  their  father  gave  us 
as  Is  exemplified  In  his  efforts  on  this  proj- 
ect we  dedicate  here  today.    I  thank  you. 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  A  LAW  FOR 
PRO  POOTBAUj 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  23,  the  Kansas  City  Star  had 
an  editorial  "There  Ought  To  Be  a  Law 
for  Pro  Football,"  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members  of  the  Senate;  and  I 
would  hope  also  to  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
There  Ought  To  Be  a  Law  Fom  Pbo  Footbali. 

Suddenly  professional  football  finds  itself 
In  mldfield,  needing  a  score,  but  with  the 
clock  rapidly  running  out.  The  much- 
lauded  peace  merger  of  last  June  between 
the  National  and  American  football  leagues 
now  appears  to  need  Immediate  congressional 
approval.  Congress  Is  busy  with  a  whole 
bundle  of  must  legislation,  charging  toward 
Its  own  goal  Une — October  15  adjournment — 
Just  three  weeks  away. 

Professional  sports  franchise  holders  In 
several  fields,  Including  baseball,  hockey  and 
basketball,  have  been  seeking  federal  legis- 
lation granting  antitrust  exemption  to  their 
peculiar  form  of  business.  The  Senate 
passed  the  Hart  bill,  which  would  accom- 
plish this,  last  year,  but  It  Is  hung  up  In  a 
House  committee.  Chairman  Emmanttel 
Ceixer  (D-N.Y.)  says  he  prefers  to  wait  on 
the  Hart  bill  until  the  Supreme  Court  rules 
on  the  Itfllwaukee  baseball  case. 

Hung  up  on  this  same  hook  with  baseball 
are  the  football  club  owners.  Their  sched- 
ule call  for  a  "Superbowl"  game  next  Janu- 
ary between  the  respective  league  champions, 
a  common  player  draft  the  same  month, 
award  of  two  new  franchises  to  begin  opera- 
tions next  year  and  In  1968  and  scheduling 
of  Interleague,  preseason  games  next  sum- 
mer. But  they  can  proceed  with  none  of  this 
because  of  "serious  legal  uncertainties." 

So  pro  football  Is  asking  Congress,  In  a 
separate  bill  with  bipartisan  sponsorship,  to 
grant  antitrust  Immunity  only  to  the  actual 
steps  required  to  effect  the  merger.  The 
larger  questions  would  still  be  left  for  later 
resolution.  It  seems  a  reasonable  request. 
We  only  hope  Congress  won't  delay  too  long 
In  the  huddle. 

In  addition  to  the  average  fan's  eagerness 
for  the  January  "World  Series"  game.  Kan- 
sas Cltlans  have  a  special  Interest  In  this 
project.  If  the  way  can  be  cleared  to  bring 
such  as  the  Green  Bay  Packers  and  the  Balti- 
more Colts  here,  both  the  need  for  and  value 
of  the  proposed  60.000-seat  domed  stadium 
will  be  greatly  enhanced.  Moreover,  the 
merger  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  franchises 
and  forestall  any  pressure  to  move  the  Kan- 
sas City  Chiefs. 

Pro  football's  single  superleague,  once 
formed,  will  have  to  operate  under  the  guide- 
lines to  be  laid  down  by  Congress  In  the  Hart 
bin  or  something  similar.  Even  some  per- 
sons In  the  sports  field  aren't  sure  the  club- 
owners  should  be  given  complete  Immunity 
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In  Buch  sreaa  u  baaeball'a  reserve  clause, 
which  binds  a  player  to  one  team.  But  the 
present  vrjj.-Ar.li.  propoaal  would  merely 
protect  the  mechanics  of  the  merger 
ag&lnst  litigation.  Let's  hope  Congress  can 
work  this  one  out  so  the  whole  matter  won't 
have  to  go  over  tar  another  year.  That  Janu- 
ary game  should  be  a  classic. 


INDIANA  FOREION  TRADE  MISSION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year  Indiana  took  significant  steps  to- 
ward entering  the  international  market 
and  securing  more  export  trade  for  its 
Industries.  It  is  widely  recognized  that 
midwestern  manufacturers,  particularly 
those  representing  small  business,  have 
not  been  receiving  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  export  dollars  which  its  cai>aclty 
for  production  merited. 

Last  May,  15  outstanding  business 
leaders  visited  a  number  of  northern 
European  countries  during  a  21 -day  tour 
in  an  effort  to  acquaint  potential  foreign 
purchasers  with  Indiana  products,  make 
distribution  and  licensing  arrangements, 
and  investigate  plant  locations  abroad. 
Sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Department 
of  Commerce,  this  first  foreign  trade 
mission,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  has  been  able 
to  claim  almost  $2  million  in  additional 
business  for  firms  in  the  State  and  em- 
ployment for  many  more  Hoosier  citizens 
as  a  result  of  promoting  Indiana  prod- 
ucts in  the  international  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  written  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  trade  mission,  Robert  J.  Cutter, 
describing  in  detail  the  accomplishments 
of  this  tour.  l>e  printed  in  the  Rccord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riicord, 
as  follows: 

Indiana  MANtrrACTcrmsBS.  Banxkxs  Bkpobt 
SuccEssrm,  Sellikc  Job  n*  Pivx  Ettropean 
Countries — Btstnessmen  on  SI-Dat  TotJB 
Promote  Products  Made  in  State,  Appoint 
Distributors.  Stir  Interxst  in  Plani  Lo- 
cations 

(By  J.  Bobert  Cutter,  director.  IDdlana  Trade 
Mission  to  Europe ) 

Sell  .  .  .  sell  .  .  .  seU  .  .  .  With  those  words, 
members  of  an  Indiana  Trade  Mission  set 
some  enviable  records  during  their  recent 
visit  to  Scandinavia  and  other  couutrles  In 
northern  Europe. 

The  mission  members  returned  with  a  new 
awareness  of  the  market  potential.  Many 
made  actual  sales  or  appointed  new  distribu- 
tors; a  few  wUl  complete  licensing  agreements 
later  this  year. 

This  mission  expects  to  account  for  sales 
approximating  92  million — projected  on  the 
individual  estimates  of  the  members — over  a 
two-year  period.  I  am  confident  the  busi- 
ness activity  generated  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  economy  of  Indiana.  The  Re- 
search Di  vision  of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Commerce  indicates  that  more  than  75  Jobs 
wUl  be  created  as  a  result  of  the  business 
generated  by  this  group. 

mar  *ob  Indiana 

Composed  of  16  outstanding  businessmen, 
the  mission  was  the  first  ofDclal  one  to  be 
sent  abroad  by  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  group  visited  Norway,  Denmark. 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  for 
21  days  In  May.  AU  of  the  members  met 
with  success  in  each  country.  They  had  an 
average  of  five  or  six  appointments  in  each 
of  the  cltlee  visited.    Additional  leads  were 


dsreloped  «■  a  result  of  theM  Initial  Inter- 
views or  during  business  reception. 

Becaiue  of  their  success,  the  reaction  of  the 
mission  members  to  foreign  trade  was  ex- 
hilarating. Not  only  did  they  sell  their  prod- 
ucts  and  their  respective  corporate  images, 
but  they  contributed  greatly  to  a  new  image 
of  Indiana  in  overseas  business  circles. 

The  mission  was  well  received  In  every 
country.  Participation  in  numerous  press 
conferences  proved  once  again  that  inter- 
national businessmen  are  Interested  In  In- 
diana Etnd  the  products  it  has  to  offer  in  the 
foreign  marketplace. 

por  bigoer  shark 

For  some  time  It  had  been  felt  that  Indi- 
ana businessmen,  pcu'tlcularly  small  busi- 
nessmen, were  not  getting  their  fair  share 
of  the  export  dollar  out  of  the  mid-West. 
With  the  reorganization  of  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Robert  L.  Rock  eetabllshed  a  separate  For- 
eign Trade  Division  to  promote  Indiana 
products  and  manufacturers  In  the  Interna- 
tional marketplace. 

The  recent  trade  mission  was  the  first 
venture  which  utilized  the  facilities  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  were  correct  In  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  resourcee  of  the  Trade  Mis- 
sions Division  and  the  commercial  staffs  of 
the  VS.  Embassies. 

While  abroad,  we  established  our  first  con- 
nections with  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  for  the 
promotion  of  travel  to  Indiana  by  interna- 
tional visitors.  We  pointed  up  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  plant  location  in  Indiana  and 
of  doing  business  In  the  great  mid-West — 
Industrial  giant  of  the  world.  The  value  of 
the  new  Burns  Harbor  Port  facility  was  dis- 
cussed In  virtually  every  part  of  Ehirope. 

SEEK    DISTRIBXTTORS,    UCENSINO 

Pour  of  the  mission  members  had  not  pre- 
viously been  out  of  the  United  States — 
which  accounts  In  some  degree  for  their  en- 
thusiastic response  to  the  sales. 

Five  members  were  interested  In  selecting 
distributors,  three  in  licensing  arrangements, 
two  In  plant  location  abroad  and  two  in 
analyzing  the  Eiiropean  market  for  the  future 
use  of  their  products.  Each  member  was 
successful  in  obtaining  the  outlet  he  desired. 
In  September,  four  of  these  men  are  return- 
ing to  Europe  to  continue  discussions.  Three 
members  remained  In  Europe  to  complete 
details  for  distributor  representation. 

One  of  the  members  who  app)olnted  dis- 
tributors in  each  of  the  countries  on  the 
Itinerary  estimates  demand  for  his  products 
at  (250,000  over  the  next  five  years  aU  as  a 
result  of  contacts  made  on  this  mission. 

A  leading  producer  of  recreational  equip- 
ment and  Industrial  Items  Indicates  his  Ini- 
tial orders  were  sufficient  for  him  to  actively 
pursue  the  market  In  this  geographic  area. 
Distributor  contacts  were  made  and  he  pro- 
jects foreign  sales  of  more  than  $100,000 
over  the  next  two  years. 

TO  DEVELOP  SAUtS 

Orders  for  Initial  shipments  of  all  varieties 
of  canned  foods  were  sought  by  a  mission 
member.  His  firm  has  not  been  In  the  Inter- 
national trade  field  and  I  am  confident  that 
as  soon  as  distribution  centers  are  estab- 
lished In  Europe  a  substantial  amount  of 
foreign  sales  will  be  developed  for  his  food 
products. 

One  member  of  the  Mission  was  exploring 
market  op]M)rtunltles  and  possible  manufac- 
turing facilities  In  Europe.  He  not  only 
analyzed  his  market  completely,  but  re- 
mained In  England  to  continue  negotiations. 
I  feel  this  firm  will  be  obtaining  large  orders 
within  six  months  for  Its  sophisticated  se- 
curity systems. 

The  mission  was  fortunate  to  have  as  a 
member  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  for- 
eign specialists  In  our  State.  He  resided  In 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  for  ten  years. 


HU  firm  is  now  continuing  licensing  negotla< 
tlons  from  contacts  made  on  this  mission. 

One  mission  member's  firms  were  awarded 
the  President's  "E"  for  excellence  In  export- 
ing after  only  five  years  in  the  International 
technical  electronic  field.  During  the  mis- 
sion, this  member  was  able  to  sell  950,000 
worth  of  equipment  and  appoint  distributors 
in  the  areas  whei%  they  were  not  already 
represented.  I  would  predict  that  within  two 
years  40%  of  their  business  will  be  In  over- 
seas markets. 

BANKERS'  ROLE 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention  the 
Important  part  the  banker  members  played 
In  the  overall  success  of  the  tour.  Interna- 
tional banking  activities  are  concentrated 
primarily  In  Indianapolis — one  notable  ex- 
ception being  the  St.  Joseph  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  South  Bend.  The  primary  purpose  of 
inviting  bankers  from  throughout  Indiana 
for  our  mission  was  to  show  them  the  im- 
portant part  they  play  in  international  trade. 

Each  of  the  bankers  carried  proposals  for 
some  of  their  customers.  One  carried  25 
such  business  opportunities  and  established 
contacts  or  distributors  for  20  of  them— 
indicating  that  a  progressive  minded  banker 
can  assist  his  customers  by  recognizing  fu- 
ture market  potential  for  future  bank  ac- 
counts. We  intend  to  continue  this  partici- 
pation on  behalf  of  our  Indiana  bankers. 

The  Indiana  Trade  Mission  was  a  hard- 
hitting, serious  minded  mission  where  sales 
were  made,  distributors  appointed,  licensing 
negotiations  established  and  plant  locations 
Investigated.  Indiana  will  gain  close  to  t2 
million  In  additional  business  and  Jobs  for 
more  than  75  persons.  This  is  progress.  We 
Intend  to  offer  this  Important  type  of  busi- 
ness development  to  other  interested  Indiana 
firms. 

(Note. — The  Indiana  Trade  Mission  to 
northern  Europe  was  organized  by  the  In- 
diana Department  of  Commerce  and  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Rob- 
ert Cutter,  who  headed  the  mission  and 
prepared  the  accompanying  report.  Is  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  of  the 
State's  Commerce  Department.) 
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PELL     PRODS     NATION     ON     DAN- 
GERS OP  MEGALOPOLIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
has  for  some  time  been  attempting  to 
arouse  the  public  to  the  crisis  which  lies 
ahead  in  the  area  of  transportation.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Washington  Star, 
titled  "Phl  Prods  Nation  on  Dangers 
of  Megalopolis,"  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
comments  on  Senator  Pell's  recent  book, 
"Megalopolis  Unbound,"  published  by 
Praeger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  Included  in  the  Record.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pell  Prods  Nation  on  Dancers  of 

Megalopolis 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

One  of  the  most  significant  books  of  the 
fall  turned  up  the  other  day.  under  the  un- 
Ukely  byline  of  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  D-Rl- 
This  U  "Megalopolis  Unbound,"  published  by 
Praeger.  If  it  were  possible  to  persuade  1 .700 
newspaper  editors,  435  congressmen,  and  99 
other  senators  to  read  the  book,  this  na- 
tion might  begin  to  struggle  out  of  the  gosh- 
awful  mess  of  transportation  that  now 
exists. 

This  Is  Pell's  own  personal  crusade.  For 
the  last  ten  years,  preaching  up  and  down 
the  Eastern  seaboard,  be  has  been  attempt- 


ing to  arouse  city  dw^ers  to  the  crisis  that 
lies  ahead.  He  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 
High-Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  that 
was  signed  into  law  a  yeij  ago  this  week. 
His  thesis  is  dramatically  I  tlmple.  Ours  is 
the  most  mobile  nation  It  the  world;  but 
unless  some  bold  and  drastie  steps  are  taken 
promptly,  we  may  yet  lmiiv>blllze  ourselves 
in  our  own  technology. 

Others,  of  coiu-se,  have  sounded  this  warn- 
ing before,  but  these  have  mostly  been  pro- 
fessors writing  for  other  pidfessors.  Pell  is 
not  an  expert:  but  he  is  iibt  a  nut  either. 
He  Is  convinced  that  some  :  tdlcally  new  and 
different  Ideas  must  be  brought  to  bear  on 
transportation  totally.  Hells  concerned  not 
merely  with  the  technologjyl,  but  also  with 
questions  of  private  and  public  finance. 
Looking  far  down  the  road,  he  sees  the  need 
for  multlstate  transportalnon  authorities 
with  powers  beyond  anything  now  conceived. 
Pell's  particular  purpos^  right  now  Is  to 
urge  the  development  of  |  high  speed  rail 
transportation.  Under  the  kct  that  he  spon- 
sored, about  918  million  s|  year  in  federal 
funds  are  being  spent  on  ran  research.  The 
United  Aircraft  Co.  is  building  two  trains  of 
three  cars  each,  under  gov^tunent  contract,  , 
to  go  Into  experimental  service  next  summer 
between  Boston  and  New  "Stark.  Meanwhile 
the  Budd  Co.  Is  building  HO  multiple-unit 
electric  cars  for  use  a  yeai-  hence  between 
New  York  and  Washington. 

These  trains  will  travel  at  aT^erage  speeds  In 
excess  of  100  miles  per  hou  r»  They  will  cut 
an  hour  off  the  Boeton-Ne;*  York  schedule 
(now  about^  4  hours  and  15  minutes),  and 
will  permit  a  man  to  get  fi<)m  the  heart  of 
Washington  to  the  heart  M  New  York  In 
2:55  against  the  present  3:40.  In  terms  of 
passenger  comfort,  they  wl 
to  any  rail  equipment  no 
country. 

Tet  as  the  Senator  makes  „ .„  ^„  ,«^»., 

these  are  only  a  beginning  l0f  a  solution  to 
the  problem,  and  not  a  my  satisfactory 
beginning  at  that.  Por  gfiod  or  111,  most 
Americans  will  be  dwellers  hereafter  of  the 
superclty.  By  1980,  Just  14  krears  hence.  It  U 
anUclpated  that  26  urban  r^ons,  occupying 
only  10  percent  of  the  nations  land  area,  will 
house  more  than  two-thlrdb  of  our  people. 
By  20OO,  the  Northeastern  Megalopolis  alone, 
stretching  from  Boston  to  |  Richmond,  will 
number  70  million  human  beijigs. 

How  are  they  to  move  arojid?  The  prob- 
lem, as  Pell  repeatedly  emphasizes,  is  a  portal 
to  portal  problem.  Uttle  ti^UI  be  solved  by 
the  supersonic  plane,  streaklhg  coast  to  coast 
In  two  hours.  If  the  plane  lsj<|elayed  an  hour 
or  so  in  take-off  and  another  hour  or  so 
stacked  up  to  land.  ] 

The  interstate  highways.  Indispensable  as 
they  are,  promise  to  be  obsdbete  before  they 
are  finished  a  decade  hence.  The  increase  in 
automobiles  already  Is  outlea^jlng  the  increase 
In  population.  Pell  offers  graphic  docu- 
mentation on  some  of  the  massive  traffic  Jams 
that  have  developed  alreadfr,  when  fog,  or 
f«ln.  or  accidents  have  comeialong  at  periods 
of  peak  holiday  movement.  |  It  la  no  answer 
simply  to  widen  these  conciqte  and  asphalt 
arteries.  A  third  of  the  area  dC  Los  Angeles  U 
m  streets  and  freeways,  another  third  In 
PMklng  lots.  Where  does  thl«  madness  end? 
In  Pell's  view,  public  poUtles  must  be  de- 
rt««<l  that  will  shift  much  t,t  the  country's 
medium-haul  passenger  tra^fc  off  the  free- 
ways and  into  mass  translti  facilities.  But 
nich  policies  will  fall  unlesf  they  are  built 
on  the  portal-to-portal  principle.  Amerl- 
«n«  may  be  willing,  under  1  duress,  to  walk 
»  few  blocks  from  their  staj-tlng  point  and 
» few  more  blocks  at  the  tenftlnal  point,  but 
tten  they  demand  transportation  faclUtles 
that  meet  their  personal  nwds.  Bold  and 
"naglnaUve  thinking  U  deniinded  and  de- 
"Oanded  quickly. 
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be  far  superior 
in  use  In  this 

iear  In  his  book. 


A  SHOCKING  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  September  14, 1966,  on  a  cold, 
rain-swept  mountain,  Idaho  suffered  a 
great  tragedy,  and  I  lost  a  personal 
friend. 

Charles  Hemdon  was  a  fine  man,  an 
outstanding  Democrat,  and  our  party's 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Idaho. 
On  the  day  of  his  death,  weather  condi- 
tions had  been  bad  in  eastern  Idaho 
and  over  the  jagged  peaks  of  the  Saw- 
tooth Mountains  of  central  Idaho. 
Charles  Hemdon  was  campaigning  hard, 
and  he  had  promised  to  meet  with  some 
of  his  backers  in  Coeur  d'Alene  in  north- 
ern Idaho,  When  he  found  that  com- 
mercial flights  were  delayed  due  to 
weather,  he  accepted  a  ride  with  some 
friends  in  a  small  plane,  going  north. 
He  knew  the  chances  he  was  taking,  but 
he  had  promised  to  be  in  Coeur  d'Alene. 
The  Nation  now  knows  that  he  and 
the  other  two  passengers  lost  their  lives 
in  that  Uttle  plane. 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  fulfllling  his 
obligations. 

Idaho  and  the  Nation  lost  a  fine  man. 
President  Johnson  heads  a  lengthy  roster 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  from  all  walks  of  life  who  have  of- 
fered condolences  to  Mr.  Hemdon's 
bereaved  family. 

There  have  been  many  tributes  to  him 
In  the  2  weeks  since  his  death.  They 
tell,  eloquently  and  in  length,  the  story 
of  this  good  man.  Many  of  the  editorial 
tributes  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  of  these  editorial 
tributes  to  Charles  Hemdon  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Idaho  Observer,  Sept.  17,  1966] 
A  Man  of  Integritt 
On  a  January  evening  in  1962.  in  the  Hotel 
Boise,  I  first  met  Charles  Hemdon.  His 
warmth  and  charm  caused  me  to  like  him, 
and  he  was  my  favorite  candidate  among  the 
Democrats  that  year.  In  19«6,  for  reasons 
I  have  not  been  quite  able  to  peg,  I  had 
serious  reservations  about  him;  later,  when 
he  undertook  some  campaign  tactics  I  did  not 
think  proper.  I  wrote  some  rather  harsh 
things  about  him. 

It  U  never  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the 
world  to  realize  you  have  publicly  said  harsh 
things  about  a  man  now  dead.  I  wouldn't 
call  back  those  words  if  I  could,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  draw  some  solace  from  the  fact 
that  In  my  last  comments  about  the  live  man 
I  mentioned  his  reserve  of  Integrity,  which 
indeed  he  had;  and  the  last  time  we  met  face 
to  face  there  were  friendly  words,  and  I  was 
able  to  pass  on  to  him  some  Information  I 
had  and  he  needed.  Then  he  gave  me  a  slap 
on  the  back  and  was  on  his  way.  He  did 
not  bear  a  grudge,  and  he  recognized  that 
among  men  who  somewhat  smugly  think 
they  are  working  for  the  public  good  the 
stinging  words  they  toss  about  are  not,  at 
bottom,  personal. 

D.WJ. 

[Prom  the  Salmon  (Idaho)  Recorder-Herald] 
Bob  Johnson  Sats 
In  Charles  Hemdon  the  people  of  Idaho 
had  a  man  who  believed  In  the  state  and  Its 
future. 


At  one  time  he  said:  "If  I'd  wanted  to  be  a 
wealthy  man  I  would  never  have  left  my 
law  practice  In  California." 

He  did  leave  that  practice,  however,  to 
return  to  Salmon  and  the  country  he  loved. 

Hemdon  was  a  great  outdoorsman.  He 
loved  to  hunt  and  fish.  The  walls  of  his 
office  were  adorned  with  the  big  game  fish 
he  bad  caught  In  Florida  and  Hawaii,  but 
his  real  pleasure  was  fishing  the  Salmon 
River  with  his  brother.  Joe. 

He  had  served  in  the  State  Senate,  but  his 
one  deep  ambition  was  to  be  governor  of  the 
state  he  loved.  That  goal  was  within  reach 
when  his  plane  crashed  into  a  mountain  In 
Stanley  Basin. 

promoting  rUTUKE 

The  slender  six-footer  with  the  thinning 
balx  was  running  for  office  on  a  program 
aimed  at  promoting  the  future  of  Idaho.  He 
had  a  five-point  education  program  designed 
to  educate  Idaho's  young  people  and  provide 
the  state  with  a  pool  of  skilled  workers  which 
would  lure  to  Idaho  that  type  of  industry 
which  would  benefit  the  state  without  harm- 
ing Its  natural  resources  and  beauty. 

He  was  pushing  for  further  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

"I  want  every  man  who  wants  to  catch  a 
fish  In  Idaho's  streams  to  be  able  to  do  so," 
he  said.  He  was  an  ardent  skller  and  had 
the  scars  to  prove  It.  He  was  striving  for 
more  development  of  the  state's  ski  areas. 

"We  need  access  roads  to  enable  the  people 
of  Idaho  to  get  to  our  hunting,  fishing  and 
skiing  areas." 

INTERESTED   IN   STATE 

His  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  state 
was  reflected  in  his  attitude  toward  the  sales 
tax. 

"The  people  of  the  state  are  going  to  decide 
at  the  polls  on  the  future  of  this  tax  and  all 
we  can  do  Is  point  out  what  the  consequences 
will  be  If  this  measure  does  not  pass.  I 
know  that  It  will  be  a  lot  easier  to  be  gov- 
ernor If  we  retain  the  sales  tax.  but  we  must 
let  the  people  of  Idaho  make  up  their  own 
minds  on  this  matter.  All  we  can  offer  Is 
all  of  the  Information  concerning  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  the  tax." 

He  was  concerned  about  the  water  prob- 
lems In  Idaho.  He  knew  that  the  water 
of  Idaho  needed  to  be  protected  from  other 
states,  but  he  wes  also  astute  enough  to 
know  that  water  is  a  local  problem,  that 
different  parts  of  the  state  have  different 
needs  and  programs  and  that  there  was  no 
simple,  overall  answer  to  the  water  situation. 

He  knew  that  the  state  needed  proper  lead- 
ership in  this  area  so  that  each  project  was  an 
Integral  part  of  the  overall  program  with 
each  project  complementing  the  other. 

STREAMLINED    BASIS 

As  a  businessman  he  knew  that  there  was 
a  need  for  mergers  and  consolidations  In 
state  government.  One  of  the  campaign 
Ideas  he  never  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain was  this  Idea  of  putting  the  state  gov- 
ernment on  a  streamlined  basis  to  remove 
much  of  the  apparent  duplication  In  the  op- 
eration of  Idaho. 

Herndon  was  a  man  who  believed  In  the 
state  of  Idaho  and  felt  that  he  was  capable 
of  governing  It.  He  had  his  faults,  and  his 
virtues.  At  the  end  the  virtues  were  way 
ahead  of  the  faults. 

His  son,  Jim,  was  running  the  family  law 
practice  and  Chuck  and  LucUe  were  hitting 
the  campaign  trail.  The  trite  saying  of 
"tired  but  happy"  reflects  the  relationship 
between  this  pair  who  were  tr3rlng  to  cover 
Idaho  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

It  was  this  endeavor  which  cost  Charles 
Hemdon  his  life  and  spared  his  wife.  On  a 
tight  schedule  he  was  flying  to  Coeur  d'Alene 
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for  an  evening  aeealon  while  lAiclle  was  driv- 
ing to  be  In  a  place  to  pick  him  up  at  the 
next  campaign  stop  the  following  morning. 

They  bid  their  happy  goodbyes  at  the  Po- 
catello  Airport  and  each  headed  their  own 
direction  on  the  campaign  trail. 

[ftom  the  Lewlston    (Idaho)    Morning 

Tribune.  Sept.  16, 1060] 

The  Man  Who  Lonokd  To  Sxrvk 

Even  for  Idaho,  1966  has  been  an  astonish- 
ing election  year.  The  combination  of  gut 
Issues,  humiliating  upsets,  unconventional 
candidates  and  mass  defections  among  the 
party  faithful  created  so  much  confusion  and 
uncertainty  that  all  but  the  most  dour  could 
only  laugh  and  shake  their  heads. 

But  today  the  fun  and  games  are  over. 
And  It  hurts  too  much  to  laugh. 

A  political  campaign  that  was  beginning  to 
look  like  an  upside  down  cake  was  smacked 
against  an  Idaho  mountain  Wednesday,  and, 
at  this  moment,  no  one  really  knows  where  all 
the  pieces  He.  The  only  thing  certain  now 
la  that  they  cannot  be  put  back  together 
again. 

Everything  changed  when  an  airplane  car- 
rying Charles  Herndon,  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  governor,  was  dashed  against  a 
timbered  slope,  sending  a  shudder  through 
the  state  he  longed  to  serve. 

Herndon,  like  every  other  man  who  an- 
nounces for  that  prize,  wanted  very  much  to 
be  governor  of  Idaho.  You  might  not  think 
so  to  talk  with  him  In  private  conversation. 
He  was  slightly  subdued,  a  low  pressure  in- 
dividual, not  at  all  like  the  general  public 
Impression  of  the  aggressive,  ambitious  poli- 
tician. He  fit  the  standard  pattern  a  little 
better  on  the  public  platform,  projecting  the 
Image  of  an  articulate,  energetic  man,  ready 
to  take  command. 

This  was  not  his  first  campaign  for  gov- 
ernor. Victory  was  also  snatched  from  him 
in  his  first  attempt,  but  In  a  way  far  easier 
to  comprehend. 

Herndon  had  the  bad  fortune  In  1962 
to  seek  the  party  nomination  In  a  year  when 
the  Democratic  electorate  got  caught  up  In 
another  strange  development.  Herndon  lo«t 
the  ncanlnatlon  to  the  late  Vernon  K.  Smith, 
who  coiildn't  get  himself  or  his  gambling 
program  through  the  general  election,  de- 
spite the  general  belief  that  Republican  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Smylle  was  vulnerable  that  year. 
Few  doubt  that  Herndon  would  have  been 
governor,  had  It  not  been  for  that  one  ex- 
traneous Issue. 

And  that  kind  of  loss  Is  difficult  to  accept. 
That  near  miss  at  the  hands  of  a  single  "If" 
should  make  It  almost  automatic  that  he  had 
to  try  again.  Those  of  ua  who  were  some- 
what svirprlsed  at  Herndon's  entry  In  the 
campaign  should  have  realized  that  he  had 
to  reach  for  the  brass  ring  one  more  time. 
That  was  especially  true,  because  the  new 
election  law  had  pulled  the  teeth  of  the  gam- 
bling faction  that  blocked  him  from  the 
governor's  chair  In  1962. 

If  the  gambling  issue  was  the  cross  he  had 
to  bear  four  years  ago,  it  was  the  sales  tax 
this  year.  Herndon  steadfastly  maintained 
the  candidates  should  butt  out  and  leave  It 
to  the  people  In  the  coming  Nov.  8  referen- 
dum. He  refused  to  take  a  stand,  although 
he  said  off  the  record  that  he  hoped  to  be 
governor  with  that  revenue  source  Intact. 

The  strategy  worked  In  the  primary  elec- 
tion. It  placed  blm  on  the  middle  ground 
between  State  Sen.  William  J.  Dee,  the  sales 
tax  foe.  and  State  Sen.  Cecil  T  .  Andrus,  the 
sales  tax  advocate.  That,  plus  a  rather  well 
timed  and  executed  campaign,  gave  him  the 
nomination. 

But  It  created  some  problems  In  the  gen- 
eral election  and  contributed  to  other  de- 
velopments that  were  to  follow.  For  one 
thing,  it  created  a  vacuum.  State  Sen.  Don- 
ald Samuelson,  the  Republican  nominee,  also 
declared  his  neutrality  on  the  tax.  Its  reve- 
nue had  given  a  fresh  drive  to  everything 


from  the  schools  to  the  mental  hospitals, 
and  supporters  of  those  services  were  con- 
cerned that,  while  no  major  candidate  was 
opposing  the  gains  of  the  1965  legislative 
session,  there  was  no  one  openly  supporting 
them  either.  State  Sen.  Perry  Swisher,  who 
had  declared  as  an  Independent  candidate 
for  the  Second  District  congressional  seat, 
was  drafted  as  an  Independent  candidate 
for  governor  and  as  chief  spokesman  for  the 
preservation  of  the  tax.  To  the  surprise  of 
many,  his  growing  support  seemed  large 
enough,  especially  In  the  Smylle-Andrus 
strongholds  of  north  central  and  southeast- 
ern Idaho,  to  make  him  a  contender.  It 
was  becoming  a  three-man  race. 

But  one  of  the  three  is  gone  now,  and  an- 
other win  be  substituted  In  his  place.  At 
the  moment,  Andrus  Is  the  name  most  fre- 
quently mentioned,  simply  because  he  fin- 
ished a  close  second  to  Herndon  in  the  pri- 
mary. 

However,  the  State  Democratic  Central 
Committee  members  will  make  the  choice, 
and  no  one  Is  certain  at  this  point  exactly 
who  they  are  mentioning  most  frequently. 
Andrus  may  still  be  handed  the  party  stand- 
ard, but,  he,  too.  has  a  cross  to  bear. 

His  supporters  were  angered  by  the  tone 
of  the  Herndon  primary  campaign,  and  many 
of  them  went  to  work  for  Swisher.  Andrus 
Is  being  blamed  for  not  holding  them  in 
line,  and  some  of  Herndon's  supporters  are 
not  enthusiastic  about  giving  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  senator  from  Oroflno. 

There  is  also  some  talk  that  Swisher  will 
withdraw.  If  Andriis,  a  fellow  sales  tax  cham- 
pion, becomes  the  Democratic  nominee.  But 
Swisher  has  given  no  Indication  that  he  Is 
not  In  the  race  to  stay  as  a  candidate  In 
his  own  right,  not  Just  as  the  occupant  of 
a  vacuum.  He  has  been  surprisingly  success- 
ful In  building  a  following  and  apparently 
will  continue  as  their  champion. 

Meanwhile,  the  cruelest  of  the  strange  de- 
velopments In  election  year  1966  Is  too  fresh 
for  anyone  to  really  know  where  we  go  from 
here. 

B.H. 

[From  the  Idaho  Observer.  Sept.  24.   1966] 

Thx  Idaho  Press:  What  Othzb  Eorross  Abe 

Sating 

campaign  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat 

Even  for  Idaho,  1966  has  been  an  astonish- 
ing election  year.  The  combination  of  gut 
Issues,  humllatlng  upeets,  unconventional 
candidates  and  mass  defections  among  the 
party  faithful  created  so  much  confusion  and 
uncertainty  that  all  but  the  most  dour  could 
only  laugh  and  shake  their  heads. 

But  today  the  fun  and  games  are  over. 
And  It  hurts  too  much  to  laugh. 

A  political  campaign  that  was  beginning 
to  look  like  an  upalde  down  c8Lke  was  smacked 
against  an  Idaho  mountain  Wednesday,  and. 
at  this  moment,  no  one  really  knows  where 
all  the  pieces  lie.  The  only  thing  certain  now 
Is  that  they  cannot  be  put  back  together 
again. 

Everything  changed  when  an  airplane  car- 
rying Charles  Herndon,  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  governor,  was  dashed  against  a  tim- 
bered slope,  sending  a  shudder  through  the 
state  he  longed  to  serve. 

Herndon,  like  every  other  man  who  an- 
nounces for  that  prize,  wanted  very  much  to 
be  governor  of  Idaho.  You  might  not  think 
so  to  talk  with  him  In  private  conversation. 
He  was  slightly  subdued,  a  low  pressure  In- 
dividual, not  at  all  like  the  general  public 
impression  of  the  aggressive,  ambitious  poli- 
tlcan.  He  fit  the  standard  pattern  a  little 
better  on  the  public  platform,  projecting  the 
image  of  an  articulate,  energetic  man,  ready 
to  take  command.  (Lewlston  Morning 
Tribune.) 

PAKTT   AUmOCXNT   WILL   CHANGE 

Regardless  of  the  identity  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic candidate  the  death  of  Mr.  Herndon 


(diangee  the  whole  oomidetlon  of  the  cam- 
paign. Alignments  within  the  party  wiu 
change  and  opinions  of  Individual  voters 
will  be  different,  except  In  the  case  of  those 
few  voters  who  have  made  up  their  minds 
once  and  tor  all  about  how  they  plan  to 
vote. 

The  new  Democratic  candidate  will  receive 
more  attention  than  the  other  three  candi- 
dates for  several  days,  merely  because  the 
case  is  one  of  those  freaks  of  politics.  Dur- 
ing the  time  he's  In  the  spotlight,  the  new 
candidate  will  have  a  chance  to  cloee  the  gap 
resulting  from  the  plane  tragedy  and  the  new 
selection. 

The  newcomer,  regardless  of  Identity, 
stands  to  hurt  the  campaign  of  Perry  Swish- 
er, the  one-time  Republican  now  running 
as  an  Independent.  He  will  steal  some  of 
Swisher's  thunder  because  another  novel  ele- 
ment has  been  Injected  Into  the  campaign 
And  If  he's  the  sort  of  Democrat  acceptable 
to  all  portions  of  the  party.  Swisher  stands 
to  lose  some  of  the  backing  already  pledged 
to  him  by  Democrats.  (Twin  Palls  Times- 
News.) 

A  LONG  AND  DISTtNCOISHED  RECORD 

The  loss  of  Governor  Candidate  Charles 
Herndon  In  the  inexplicable  plane  crash  in 
Idaho's  Central  Idaho  mountains  Is  an  Ines- 
timable one.  Charles  Herndon  had  brought 
a  long  distinguished  record  of  contribution  to 
the  Democratic  party  In  Idaho,  and  to  the 
many  endeavors  this  versatile  man  addressed 
himself  to. 

He  was  a  man  deeply  rooted  In  Idaho's  soil 
and  yet  quickened  to  the  changing  times. 
His  sudden  death  is  mourned  by  all  of 
Idaho's  (Sltlzens,  who  are  still  having  diffi- 
culty accepting  this  iintlmejy  tragedy. 

The  shocking  tragedy  has  made  stranger 
one  of  the  strangest  years  In  Idaho  politics. 
The  forces  of  change  were  brought  decisively 
to  bear  on  the  Primary  Election  .  .  .  and 
now  again  Idaho  must  convulse  with  sud- 
den change.  And  new  patterns  of  decision 
were  unloosed  In  the  Central  Idaho  moun- 
tains Wednesday  .  .  .  patterns  still  veiled 
from  the  new  chemnels  which  history  must 
now  forge.     (Idaho  Falls  Post-Register.) 

HE   WAS  PREPARED   TO    LEAD 

Mr.  Herndon  felt  the  decision  on  how 
best  to  raise  the  means  to  move  Idaho  for- 
ward should  be  left  to  voters,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  provide  leadership  In  whatever 
tax  measures  should  be  determined  neces- 
sary. 

He  touched  upon  the  problems  of  cam- 
paigning In  Idaho.  "It's  Just  almost  im- 
possible to  get  aroxmd  the  state  without  a 
plane,"  he  said.    "It's  Just  too  big." 

Thus  It  was  that  he  lost  his  life  Wednes- 
day on  a  rain-shrouded  mountain  In  the 
part  of  Idaho  he  most  loved.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  family,  by  hts  friends 
and  neighbors  of  the  Salmon  River  coun- 
try which  he  liked  to  call  "the  heart  of 
Idaho,"  and  by  thousands  of  others  whom  be 
sought  to  serve.  (Idaho  State  Journal, 
Pocatello.) 

HE    LEAVES    A    STERLING    MEMORT 

Chuck  Herndon  was  a  man  sincerely  in- 
terested In  the  progress  of  Idaho.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  leaves  a  sterling  memory. 
We  shall  miss  him  as  will  his  family  and 
other  friends.  So  will  his  party  and  his 
state.  (CaldweU  News-Tribune  &  Idaho  Free 
Press.) 

(From  the  Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello, 
Sept.  15,  1966] 
Idaho  Loses  a  Champion 
Idaho  has  lost  a  worthy  native  son  and  a 
strong  champion  of  her  Interests  In  the  un- 
timely death  of  Charlee  A.  Herndon. 

Mr.  Herndon's  political  supporters  and  ex- 
ponents alike  are  saddened.  Republican 
candidate  Don  Samuelson  expressed  a  sor- 
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^th  the  Demo- 
eager,    looking 


low  felt  by  all  who  knew  S  It.  Herndon  In  a 
personal  message  to  Mrs.  He  -ndon  that  "your 
tragic  loss  is  shared  by  al  the  state. 
)mow  that  words  are  not  expressive  enough 
to  convey  the  grief  felt  by  a  11  of  xis." 

Ferry  Swisher  and  Gov.  ^flobert  E.  Smylle 
and  other  Republicans  and 
casting  politics  aside,  havd  expressed  their 
feelings   of   shock   and    sympathy    for   his 
famUy. 

Ironically,  the  Journal  pilbllshed  only  last 
Sunday  a  lengthy  Interview 
cratic  candidate.  He  was 
(orward  to  what  he  felt  w^  his  mission  to 
guide  Idaho  through  a  vital  period.  He 
felt  stu-e  of  the  support  of  bis  party,  and  he 
sought  imlty. 

Mr.  Herndon  felt  the  decl  slon  on  how  best 
to  raise  the  means  to  tao^i  Idaho  forward 
should  be  left  to  voters,  fcut  he  was  pre- 
pared to  provide  leadership  In  whatever  tax 
measures  should  be  determined  necessary. 

He  touched  upon  the  problems  of  com- 
palgnlng  In  Idaho.  "It's  ixxBt  almost  Impos- 
sible to  get  around  the  state  without  a 
plane,"  he  said.    "It's  Just  ioo  big." 

Thus  It  was  that  he  lost  his  life  Wednes- 
day on  a  rain-shrouded  mjountaln  In  the 
part  of  Idaho  he  most  loytd.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  family,  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors  of  the  Salmon  River  country 
which  he  liked  to  call  "the  heart  of  Idaho," 
and  by  thousands  of  others  |  whom  he  sought 
to  serve.     (L.O.).      

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Trlbuii^,  Sept.  16,  1966] 
(^11  Chiets  Mourn  Death  or  Herndon — 
L3J.  Wires  Sympathy  to  i  Victim's  Widow 


(By  combined  wire  services) 

Idaho's  top  governmental  and  political 
leaders,  along  with  numeilaus  other  party 
workers,  expressed  regret  add  grief  Thursday 
at  the  death  of  Democratic  gubernatorial 
nominee  Charles  Herndon. 

"A  most  distressing  trai;edy,"  said  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Smylle. 

"A  terrible  tragedy;  I'm  Shocked  beyond 
words,"  said  n.S.  Senator  I^ank  Church,  a 
Democrat. 

U.S.  Senator  Len  B.  Ja$DAN,  a  Repub- 
lican, said  Idaho  "has  lost  one  who  loved 
and  worked  for  the  state's  pest  Interests." 

From  Washington.  Presldptit  Johnson  sent 
a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Herndoh,  expressing  his 
sympathy. 

"No  words  could  encom  ibss  the  feelings 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  share  with  you."  the 
President's  telegram  read.  '  "The  death  of 
your  husband  has  sadden  e(d  hearts  across 
the  land.  It  has  deprived  bur  nation  of  a 
great  American,  but  it  caiitot  deny  us  the 
memory  of  his  life's  work. 

"We  pray  that  you  may  find  comfort  in 
God's  abundant  blessings  during  this  sad 
time." 

Bepubllcan  State  ChalmiMi  John  O.  Mc- 
Murray  said  that  althou^  he  and  Mr. 
Herndon  differed  pollticall]r  "I  always  have 
respected  and  admired  him  ^d  his  business- 
like manners." 

E  T.  Waters,  state  DemDCratic  chairman, 
said  the  death  "has  brough  ;to  Idaho  a  sense 
of  tragic  loss." 

Democratic  Representative  Compton  I. 
WHnx  called  It  a  "great  Ises  of  a  personal 
friend  wbbm  I  have  knowi'  throughout  my 
political  career." 
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ative Ralph  Harding,  Democratic  nominee 
for  n.S.  senator. 

ALUMNI   MOURN 

state  Sen.  Don  W.  Samuelson,  Republican 
nominee  for  governor,  called  Herndon's  death 
a  "tragic  loss." 

State  Sen.  James  A.  McClure  of  Payette, 
Republican  congressional  nominee,  described 
Mr.  Herndon  as  "a  capable  advocate  in  the 
political  arena." 

William  S.  Campbell  of  Boise,  president 
of  the  University  of  Idaho  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, said  the  death  was  "especially  mourned" 
by  alumni  and  students  because  Mr.  Hern- 
don was  alumni  president  last  year.  In  that 
Job,  Mr.  Campbell  said,  Mr.  Herndon  "trav- 
eled many  miles  both  within  and  without  the 
state  m  behalf  of  the  University  of  Idaho's 
program  for  progress." 

SUDDEN   CALAMITY 

The  sudden  calamity  left  Idaho's  Demo- 
crats without  a  candidate  for  governor. 

The  Democratic  State  Central  Committee, 
which  Is  empowered  to  nominate  a  substi- 
tute candidate,  doesn't  have  far  to  look. 
Sen.  Cecil  Andrus,  beaten  by  Mr.  Herndon  In 
the  August  primary,  was  reported  ready  to 
take  the  Job.  No  successor  will  be  named 
for  perhaps  a  week,  or  at  least  after  the  fu- 
neral Saturday. 

Both  political  parties  Immediately  Imposed 
a  moratorium  on  public  campaigning  in  the 
wake  of  Mr.  Herndon's  death,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  hinted  It  might 
meet  Sept.  24. 

The  state  central  committee  Is  composed 
of  committeemen  from  each  of  the  state's  44 
counties. 

SPECULATION   RITE 

There  was  some  speculation  that  If  Mr. 
Andrus  Is  the  nominee.  Sen.  Swisher,  an  an- 
nounced Independent  candidate,  might  not 
.  go  on  with  his  campaign. 

In  other  action  resulting  from  the  acci- 
dent: 

— A  Democratic  barbecue  planned  for  Sat- 
urday at  McCall  was  postponed  and  will  be 
reset  for  a  future  date. 

— A  Republican-sponsored  picnic  Saturday 
In  Boise  was  postponed.  OOP  state  Chair- 
man John  O.  McMurray  said  all  Republican 
candidates  have  agreed  to  halt  campaigning 
until  after  the  funeral. 

— Scheduled  opening  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  party  headquarters  In  Bonne- 
ville County  at  Idaho  Palls  was  put  off. 
Edward  W.  Pike,  Democratic  county  chair- 
man, and  Richard  R.  Smith,  Republican,  said 
both  openings  will  be  held  at  a  later  date. 

[From  the  Idaho  Dally  Statesman,  Sept.  16. 
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Charles  Herndon 

A  crash  of  a  two-eng^lne  plane  In  rugged 
terrain  Wednesday  took  the  life  of  a  promi- 
nent Idahoan.  Charles  Herndon,  Idaho  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  governor. 

A  successful  attorney  and  bvislnessman 
from  Salmon,  Mr.  Herndon's  death  was 
shock  to  the  entire  state.  He  was  flying  from 
Pocatello  to  a  meeting  In  Coeur  d'Alene  when 
the  accident  occurred  near  Stanley. 

The  dedication  of  Mr.  Herndon  to  his  party 
has  been  acknowledged  In  tributes  from 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  His  untimely 
passing  points  to  the  rugged  role  a  state 
political  contender  has  in  carrying  out  a 
campaign.  Idaho  poses  a  geographical  night- 
mare when  traveling  from  one  corner  of  the 
state  to  another.  Only  one  arterial — U.S. 
95 — runs  the  entire  distance  of  the  state, 
north  to  south.  Candidates  often  must 
travel  by  air  to  meet  their  appointments.  At 
the  same  time,  weather  conditions  In  one 
area  can  be  entirely  different  from  the  cli- 
mate experienced  in  another  region.  This 
Increases  the  hazards  of  flying. 

Last  February,  Republican  congressional 
hopeful  John  Mattmiller  lost  his  life  while 


en  route  to  his  home  In  Kellogg,  flying  under 
conditions  contributing  to  low  visibility. 

These  accidents  should  suggest  a  change 
in  campaign  scheduling  by  candidates  who 
must  travel  extensively  state-wide.  If  at  all 
possible,  sections  of  the  state  should  be 
mapped  out  for  concentrated  work  by  the 
contenders,  thus  reducing  their  time  In  the 
air  and  the  hazards  attached  to  traveling 
while  fatigued  or  risking  chances  on  the 
weather. 

The  voice  of  Charles  Herndon  Is  now 
stilled.  Knowing  of  his  devotion  to  his  party, 
Mr.  Herndon  would  want  the  new  nominee, 
named  by  the  State  Democratic' Central  Com- 
mittee, to  carry  on  the  stewardship  vested  In 
the  titular  head  of  the  party. 


SUPER  SKYHOOK  FOR  LOGGING 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators have  heard  me  in  the  past  discuss 
the  potential  for  balloon  logging  in 
Alaska.  The  recently  published  Good- 
year Aerospace  Profile  carries  an  article 
entitled  "Super  Skyhook  for  Logging." 
The  article  highlights  recent  develop- 
ments in  balloon  logging  experimenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  the  XJJS. 
Forest  Service,  the  Bohemia  Lumber  Co., 
and  Goodyear  Aerospace  Corp.,  are  ap- 
preciated by  everyone  in  the  timber  prod- 
ucts industry.  Most  particularly,  we  in 
Alaska,  who  stand  to  tieneflt  greatly  from 
the  development  of  an  efiBcient  balloon 
logging  system,  hail  the  progress  being 
made  by  this  joint  Govemment-industry 
enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Super  Sky- 
hook for  Logging"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Super  Skyhook  for  Logging 

A  Paul  Bimyan-Elzed  logging  balloon — a 
175,000-cublc-foot,  helium-filled  giant  ca- 
pable of  "flying"  10  tons  of  timber  over  half  a 
mile  of  rugged  terrain  at  6i)eeds  up  to  25 
mph — was  demonstrated  for  the  first  time 
this  summer  at  the  rugged  Deception  Creek 
logging  site  In  the  Willamette  National  For- 
est near  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Built  by  Goodyear  Aerospace  Corp>oratlon 
and  operated  by  Bohemia  Lumber  Company, 
the  twin-hulled  Vee-Balloon  '  moved  several 
multi-log  loads  of  timber  over  long  distances. 
The  demonstration  was  held  by  the  two  com- 
panies and  the  VS.  Forest  Service,  which 
have  develo(>ed  the  balloon  logging  concept 
for  clearing  timber  from  previously  Inaccessi- 
ble areas. 

The  super  "skyhook"  has  more  than  twice 
the  lifting  power  of  a  75,000-cublc-foot  Vee- 
Balloon  used  by  Bohemia  over  the  preceding 
24  months.  It  is  162>4  feet  long  and  88Vi 
feet  wide  at  the  tall  and  consists  of  two  foot- 
ball-shaped hulls  Joined  at  the  nose.  A  huge 
horizontal  fin  connects  the  two  sections  at 
the  tall.  A  33-foot  vertical  fin  splits  the 
middle  of  the  horizontal  fin. 

According  to  J.  Herbert  Stone,  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Forester,  the  new  logging 
system  may  offer  a  means  of  logging  millions 
of  acres  of  timber  in  the  western  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Alaska  that  cannot  cur- 
rently be  log^d  because  of  steep  slopes, 
unstable  soil  conditions,  difficult  road  build- 
ing, low  timber  volumes,  or  the  need  to  pro- 
tect aesthetic  and  recreational  values. 


>TM,    Goodyear    Aerospace    Corporation, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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TTnder  the  terms  of  a  timber  oontnict, 
Bohemia  will  log  about  260  acres — containing 
about  10  mUllon  board  feet  of  lumber — with 
the  new  balloon.  The  Pacific  Northwest  For- 
est and  Range  Experiment  Station  will  gather 
data  during  the  logging  operation  for  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  new  timber  harvesting 
method. 

According  to  Faye  Stewart,  vice  president 
of  Bohemia  Lumber  Company,  the  new  bal- 
loon could  cut  as  much  as  50  percent  from 
the  cost  of  conventional  logging  methods. 
This  estimate  Is  based  on  the  company's 
experience  at  Reedsport,  Oregon,  where  It 
has  conducted  a  two-year  pilot  project  using 
the  smaller,  75.000-cublc-foot  balloon.  Re- 
sults Indicate  strongly  that  balloon  logging 
Is  both  feasible  and  profitable. 

"First,"  Stewart  explained,  "the  balloon 
has  enabled  us  to  log  eireas  which  previously 
were  thought  to  be  inaccessible  without 
building  costly  roads  for  trucks  and  other 
equipment.  At  Reedsport,  we  have  had  to 
build  only  a  fraction  of  the  roads  normally 
associated  with  regular  logging  techniques." 

Compared  to  regular  techniques,  the 
smaller  balloon  system  produced  an  average 
of  35  percent  more  board  feet  of  lumber,  and 
damage  to  logs — a  major  problem  when  trees 
are  dragged  to  loading  areas  in  conventional 
logging — was  almost  non-existent.  There 
also  was  no  soil  damage,  which  la  a  severe 
conservation  problem  associated  with  reg- 
ular logging. 

Stewart  predicted  that  with  the  use  of  the 
bigger  Vee-Balloon,  dally  timber  output  will 
be  Increased  over  conventional  methods. 

In  the  demonstration  at  Deception  Creek, 
a  cable  from  the  hellum-fllled  Vee-Balloon. 
which  was  flying  at  an  altitude  of  about  500 
feet,  was  attached  to  several  logs.  The  opera- 
tor of  a  high-speed  winch  then  slackened  one 
line  connecting  the  winch  with  the  balloon, 
permitting  the  silver  "skyhook"  'jo  rise 
slightly  and  lift  the  heavy  logs  off  the  ground. 
The  power -driven  tow  line  then  carried  the 
unwleldly  load  through  the  air  Into  a  clear- 
ing for  loading  onto  a  truck. 

Two  years  of  engineering  and  field  oijera- 
tion  and  wind-tunnel  tests  went  Into  the 
design  of  the  new  balloon.  As  a  result.  It 
has  vastly  Improved  dynamic  lift  when  com- 
pared with  the  original  logging  balloon, 
which  produced  millions  of  board  feet  of 
lumber  and  is  still  operating. 

The  bigger  balloon  is  designed  to  operate 
efficiently  and  despite  the  varying  wind  veloc- 
ities associated  with  logging  In  mountainous 
canyons.    It  can  survive  50-knot  winds. 

When  a  750-horsepower  winching  system 
with  cables  Is  used  to  pull  the  aerodynaml- 
cally  shaped  balloon  at  high  speed,  the  lift- 
power  Jumps  to  20,000  pounds,  because  the 
conflg\iratlon  of  the  balloon  gives  it  added 
"lilt"  when  it  is  moving. 

Telemetering  devices  and  computers  will 
be  used  with  the  new  Vee-Balloon  to  develop 
precise  data  on  all  phases  of  the  new  logging 
method. 

Ooodyear  Aerospace  also  will  deliver  an 
S5,000-cubic-foot  Vee-Balloon  to  Bohemia 
later  this  summer  for  use  at  another  logging 
site.  The  Vee-Balloon  concept  originally 
was  developed  by  Ooodyear  for  carrying 
scientific  instruments  to  high  altitudes  in 
military  situations. 

Balloons  and  associated  equipment  used 
In  the  new  logging  method  will  be  marketed 
to  the  industry  by  Flying  Scotsman,  Inc.,  of 
Cottage  Orove,  Oregon,  appointed  as  distrib- 
utor by  Ooodyear  Aerospace. 


DEATH  OF  DEAN  F.  MARKHAM 

B<r.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  when  Dean 
Ferris  Markham  died  In  a  plane  crash  In 
Idaho  last  Friday  evening,  the  troubled 
youth  of  America  lost  a  friend.  He  had  a 


warmth  and  a  rare  feeling  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  young  which  I  have  sel- 
dom seen. 

I  came  to  know  him  In  his  4  years 
as  adviser  to  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Kennedy  on  the  narcotics  problem  Uiat 
has  enveloped  our  youth.  He  always  gave 
more  of  himself  than  required.  No  task 
he  was  assigned  was  too  difBcult,  and 
none  too  demeaning. 

His  were  a  crowded  42  years,  and  at  his 
death  he  was  the  epitome  of  youth.  He 
brought  to  his  work  the  maturity  of  edu- 
cation and  years,  a  fundamental  de- 
cency, a  natural  interest  and  a  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  for  what  he  believed. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Markham  when  he  was 
Planning  Director  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Narcotics  and  Drug 
Abuse.  The  Conference  was  convened  in 
September  1962,  and  it  was  the  first  such 
conference  ever  held.  It  brought  to- 
gether himdreds  of  persons — from  a  host 
of  disciplines — to  discuss  new  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  growing  problem  of 
drug  abuse. 

The  White  House  Conference  was  a 
fountain  of  new  ideas,  and  much  of  its 
success  was  due  to  the  intelligence,  the 
organizational  skill,  energy,  and  sheer 
hard  work  of  Dean  Markham. 

In  January  1963,  President  Kennedy 
appointed  him  to  serve  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse,  a 
seven-man  commission  to  follow  up  the 
work  of  the  White  House  Conference  and 
to  recommend  a  Federal  program  of  leg- 
islative and  administrative  action  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse. 

The  Commission's  report  was  filed 
with  the  President  in  November  1963 — 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  dociunent 
setting  forth  some  25  recommendations. 
When  released  to  the  public  in  January 
1964,  the  report  received — and  continued 
to  receive — wide  acclaim.  It  remolded 
the  thinking  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  combating  drug  abuse.  We  all  know 
that  no  report  of  this  sort  is  ever  the 
work  of  any  one  person,  and  in  the  last 
analysis  this  report  was  the  work  of  the 
seven  able  and  distinguished  citizens  who 
were  its  members. 

But  I  know  that  they  would  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  without  Dean  Mark- 
ham this  report  would  not  have  been  as 
far-reaching,  as  Incisive,  and  as  brilliant 
as  it  has  proved  to  be. 

Dean  Markham  left  the  White  House 
staff  in  1964,  but  he  continued  to  serve 
as  a  consultant  to  the  White  House  on 
drug  abuse.  The  administration's  legis- 
lative proposals  on  narcotic  drugs  now 
pending  before  the  Congress — which 
would  acknowledge  that  narcotic  abuse  is 
an  illness  and  would  seek  to  secure  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  ad- 
dict wherever  feasible — are  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  his  continuing  efforts 
in  this  field. 

He  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  drug  abuser 
would  not  be  an  easy  task,  but  he  never 
lost  his  faith  in  rehabilitation  as  the 
ideal  to  which  we  should  aspire. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  who 
share  that  ideal  and  who  seek  a  lasting 
remedy  for  the  social  evil  of  drug  abuse. 


I  regret  there  is  nothing  I  can  say  to 
ease  the  pain  and  the  burdens  of  liis 
young  wife  and  five  children. 

I  can  express  to  them  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  this  moment  of  unbelievable 
sadness. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OVER  CONTENT 
OP  TEXTBOOKS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  some 
recent  hearings  held  by  the  Education 
Euid  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  provide  an  insight  into 
what  may  be  in  store  for  the  school  sys- 
tems of  this  Nation.  This  Nation  has  a 
heritage  of  local  control  of  public  school 
systems,  but  that  control  stands  in  jeop- 
ardy at  the  present  time  more  than  ever 
before.  Those  of  us  who  expressed  our 
concern  on  this  point  when  the  numerous 
aid-to-education  proposals  which  have 
been  adopted  were  before  the  Senate 
may,  most  unfortunately,  be  proved  right 
in  the  long  run. 

These  particular  hearings  to  which  I 
have  reference  were  concerned  with  the 
contents  of  textbooks.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  Harold 
Howe  m,  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  treatment  accorded  to  certain 
minority  groups  in  the  textbooks  now  in 
use.  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
authority  under  the  Constitution,  or  any 
laws,  to  dictate  to  any  local  school  dis- 
trict the  content  of  any  textbooks.  How- 
ever, that  authority  may  be  assumed,  the 
same  as  has  authority  over  other  aspects 
of  the  school  systems  of  our  Nation. 

On  this  issue,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  exceUent  article  en- 
titled "Textbook  Control  by  United 
States  Possible."  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Kllpatrlck,  an  astute  and  knowl- 
edgeable columnist.  Also,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  State  newspaper  of  Columbia.  S.C, 
on  September  10,  1966,  entitled  "Brain 
Pressure,"  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
siONAi.  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  devoted  my  weekly  news- 
letter of  September  11, 1966,  to  this  issue. 
and  I  ask  that  this  newsletter  entitled 
"The  Book-Burners"  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Textbook  Control  bt  UNrrsD  States  Pos- 

6IBLK — HKASINCS    CLKARLT    SHOW    INTENT 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
Washington. — The  most  significant  hear- 
ings on  Capitol  Hill  last  week  went  almost 
unnoticed  in  the  news.  The  story  boils  down 
to  this:  The  ground- work  quietly  is  being 
laid  for  effective  Federal  control  of  the  text- 
books and  library  materials  used  in  the  na- 
tion's public  schools. 

That  distant  and  dismal  purpose  will  be 
denied,  of  course,  by  certain  members  of  the 
House  Education  subconunlttee  on  de  facto 
segregaUon.  It  was  denied  by  Commissioner 
of  Education  Harold  Howe,  n. 

"I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  dictate  to 
anyone  the  content  of  a  textbook  or  the  treat- 
ment of  a  minority  group  in  a  school  library 
volume,"  said  Howe.    "In  our  pluralistic  so- 


ciety no  one  person  and  noj  government  office 
should  make  decisions  as  to  what  students 
read  and  learn.  Such  a  power  Is  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  conceplta  of  democracy  as 
we  know  it.  The  Office  df  Education  does 
not  posses  such  a  power,  aar  do  we  seek  It." 

But  "having  said  this,"  Ocrwe  dusted  off  his 
hands.  He  had  made  his  pip  forma  renuncia- 
tion. The  rest  of  his  stattement  dealt  with 
the  "overwhelming  need"  be  Negro  children 
for  instructional  materials  "to  which  they 
can  relate."  And  member^  of  the  conunit- 
tee  made  it  plain  that  th*y  wanted  Howe's 
office  to  possess  the  power  to  Impose  such 
instructional  materials  on]<chool8  through- 
out the  nation. 

Now.  the  key  issue  herel  goes  far  beyond 
the  Immediate  problem  of  doing  right  by 
American  Negroes  in  basic  readers  and  his- 
tory textbooks.  Whethec  deliberately  or 
thoughtlessly,  Negro  children  have  Indeed 
been  .short-changed  and  i^eglected.  If  the 
committee  were  thinking  ftf  correcting  this 
imbalance  by  voluntary  I  appeals  to  the 
writers  and  publishers  of  t^ttbooks,  few  per- 
sons would  object. 

But  this  is  not  the  idea.  iDesplte  the  pious 
professions  of  antipathy  t^  Federal  control, 
the  hearings  make  it  plalii  that  House  lib- 
erals are  thinking  of  usint  the  vast  power 
of  the  Federal  purse  to  cokupel  a  rewriting 
of  textbooks.  They  look  t^ '  the  day  when  a 
Commissioner  of  Educatlc)*  will  withhold 
Federal  grants  from  a  scbod]  system  that  re- 
fuse to  adopt  appropriately  integrated  and 
socially  desirable  books. 

Chairman  Adam  Clatton 
told  Commissioner  Howe 
some  such   authority  alrei 


•owell  pointedly 
^bat  he  believed 
y  exists.     Even 


Howe  himself  wanted  it  uiflerstood  that  "I 
do  not  Intend  to  state  tp^t  we  have  no 
power"  in  this  approach.      | 

Two  Los  Angeles  congre«men,  Attoxtsttts 
Hawkins  and  Alphonzo  BEii,  urged  Howe  to 
get  on  with  the  Job  of  getting  Federally  ap- 
proved textbooks  in  the  schools.  "I  think 
It  would  be  helpful  to  get  |  the  word  out  to 
the  states  that  this  is  thej  Intent,  without 
teUlng  them  what  to  do,"  s^ld  Bkll. 

At  present,  Howe  exerts  jminlmal  control 
over  the  $100  million  he  dlfcburses  annually 
In  the  form  of  grants,  for  textbooks,  school 
libraries  and  teaching  materials.  The  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  flatly 
Jorbids  him  from  Interfeiihg  in  textbook 
choice. 

Tet  Howe  several  times  Indicated  that  he 
lelt  hU  power  to  withhold  Icunds  might  yet 
be  used  to  affect  this  "veJy  tender  issue," 
and  he  warmly  described!  the  individual 
grants  his  office  is  awarding)  to  approved  au- 
thors and  researchers  who  will  produce  books 
expounding  the  approved  llie  on  the  Amerl- 
c»n  Negro.  j 

Mrs.  Patst  Mnnc,  of  HawUi.  at  one  point 
Implied  that  the  Office  of  Education  oould 
attain  the  desired  end  by  Ihvesting  in  the 
direct  purchase  of  textboUks.  Chairman 
Powxix  hoped  aloud  that  'laoae  of  the  most 
Important  accomplishments  of  these  hear- 
ings will  be  to  provide  a|  riew  and  more 
wholesome  image  in  textbooks  of  minority 
groups  In  America." 

North  Carolina's  superlntltdent  of  public 
Instruction,  Charles  F.  Carroll,  ttimed  up  be- 
lore  the  committee.  His  jtestlmony  went 
smoothly  until  he  had  the  tiamerlty  to  criti- 
cize some  of  Commissioner  Howe's  demands 
that  greater  Integration  be  lachleved  as  the 
price  of  continued  federal  al4.  Congressman 
JOHN  Dent  of  Pennsylvania  and  John  Braoi- 
>««  of  Indiana  sharply  rebukes  him  for  this 
attitude. 

The  North  Carolinian  sttinbomly  Insisted 
that  It  was  not  the  intent  ^f  Congress  that 
local  school  systems  should  ibe  organized  by 
»  Washington  bureaucracy.  Ohio's  Republl- 
Mn  John  Ashbsook  disabused  him  of  the 
Mought;  the  whole  thrust  of  recent  federal 
legislation  in  the  field  of  education,  said 
AsHBRooK.  has  been  towartl  the  fixing  of 


federal  standarda  with  wbloh  the  states  most 
comply. 

"Well,"  said  Brademas,  glaring  at  Dr.  Car- 
rol, "has  Congress  tmdertaken  to  tell  you 
what  textbooks  you  must  buy?" 

The  witness  rettxmed  a  level  gaze  and  a 
pregnant  pause.  "To  date,"  he  said,  "no." 
And  his  words  dropped  on  the  witness  table 
like  clods  on  a  coffin. 

(Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Sept.  10, 

1966] 

Brain  Pressttse 

School  children  are  the  pawns  in  the  great 
desegregation  game.  It  is  one  thing  to 
maneuver  their  bodies  from  one  school  to 
the  other.  Integrationlsts  can  argue  with 
some  logic — although  we  disagree — that  this 
is  constitutionally  required  in  order  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opporttmlty  for 
Negroes. 

But  it  is  another  thing  entirely  to  try  to 
maneuver  their  minds.  Children  go  to 
school  to  absorb  facts,  not  propaganda  and 
opinion. 

Tampering  with  minds,  however  is  the 
hidden  danger  behind  current  federal  efforts 
to  Initiate  control  of  textbooks.  James  J. 
Kllpatrick's  colimin  on  this  page  yesterday 
pointed  out  the  prevailing  attitudes  of  some 
congressmen  and  some  Administration  offi- 
cials In  regard  to  federal  scrutiny  of  text- 
books used  by  the  individual  states  and 
schools. 

The  committee  holding  the  hearings  on 
textl)ooks  Is  headed  by  New  York  Congress- 
man Adam  Clayton  Powell,  not  exactly  the 
ranking  statesman  In  Washington. 

The  main  point  of  the  present  Inquiry  Is 
to  determine  if  states  and  school  districts 
are  providing  texts  and  library  books  which 
are  "racially  distorted  and  offensive"  apd 
which  "depict  minority  groups  solely  in  an 
inferior  and  subjugated  position — or  even 
worse,  to  Ignore  them  altogether."  Those 
are  Rep.  Powell's  words. 

Two  S.  C.  Department  of  Education  offi- 
cials testified  before  the  committee  that  this 
state  uses  no  racial  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  its  textbooks  and  that  "multi- 
ethnic" Illustrations  are  provided  in  the 
texts. 

We  see  nothing  basicaUy  wrong  with  tislng 
school  books  that  have  pictures  of  whites 
and  Negroes  and  certainly  not  with  books 
which  accurately  portray  the  role  of  the 
Negro  race.  If  Indeed  our  books  are  slanted 
toward  whites  they  should  be  replaced  with 
objective  texts.  But  this  screening  should 
be  done  by  local  school  officials,  not  by  the 
federal  government. 

Hitler  burned  books.  The  Conununlsts 
continuously  rewrite  them,  particularly  his- 
tory volumes,  to  glorify  the  Red  revolution 
at  the  expense  of  fact.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  is  to  mold  the  malleable  minds  of 
chUdren  for  political  purposes. 

We  don't  suggest  that  such  is  the  present 
purpose  of  the  federal  government  In 
attempts  to  extend  Its  control  over  textbooks. 
But  that  is  the  Insidious  danger  Inherent 
in  such  activities. 

Now  is  the   time  to  sotmd  the   alarm 

before  the  federal  grip  tightens. 

The  Book  Burners 
(By  SrsoM  Thttrmons,  U.S.  Senator  from 
South  Carolina) 
SxPTEKBKa  11,  1966.^ — Control  of  education 
In  the  United  States  is  continuing  to  shift 
from  the  local  to  the  national  level.  For 
many  years  foUowlng  the  establishment  of 
our  Republic,  education  remained  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  States,  counties,  and  local 
school  districts.  In  recent  years,  however, 
with  the  passage  of  far-reaching  and  all -en- 
compassing ald-to-educatlon  bUIs,  the  real 
authority  over  education  now  resides  In 
Washington. 


The  one  single  legislative  enactment  that 
has  granted  the  most  p>ower  and  authority 
to  the  bureaucrats,  however,  Is  not  contained 
in  any  of  the  ald-to-educatlon  bills.  This 
Item  was  contained  In  the  so-called  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  is  Title  VI  of  that 
Act.  the  section  authorizing  withholding  of 
funds  under  all  grant-in-aid  programs  If  the 
local  administrators  fall  to  comply  with  the 
demands  laid  down  in  Washington.  This 
provision  has  become  the  sUent  partner  to 
all  federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  al- 
though It  applies  to  all  such  acts,  it  has  been 
applied,  so  far,  primarily  in  the  field  of 
education. 

The  authority  granted  to  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  social  planners  by  Title 
VI  has  been  used  to  best  advantage,  from 
their  standpoint,  to  arrogate  unto  them- 
selves dictatorial  powers  not  envisioned  by 
even  Congress  when  the  Act  was  passed. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  Issuing  "gxildellnes"  purportedly  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  local  school  districts  In 
formulating  plans  of  compliance.  Compli- 
ance with  these  so-called  "guidelines"  Is 
being  reqtilred  as  If  they  had  the  force  and 
effect  of  law,  which  they  do  not.  They  are 
no  more  than  extra-legal  means  of  requiring 
that  which  the  law  does  not  require. 

The  extent  of  federal  government  control 
over  the  school  systems  of  the  United  States 
has  reached  a  point  which  no  one  could  have 
imagined  Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  Yet. 
there  are  ominous  signs  that  the  end  Is  not 
In  sight  and  the  worst  lies  somewhere  In  the 
not-too-distant  future.  Recent  develop- 
ments Indicate  that  those  of  us  who  warned 
of  efforts  to  establish  federal  control  of  the 
curriculum  In  the  public  schools  were,  im- 
fortunately,  right. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  chaired  by 
Adam  Clatton  Powell,  recently  held  a  series 
of  hearings  which  provide  an  Insight  Into 
things  to  come.  Powell's  hearings  were  to 
investigate  the  extent  to  which  textbooks 
and  library  materials  used  In  the  public 
schools,  particularly  those  in  the  South,  fail 
to  accord  the  treatment  to  minority  groups 
that  Powell  desires.  The  hearings  were  be- 
gun with  the  preordained  conclusion  that 
not  enough  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  minority  groups  and 
their  contributions  to  our  society;  therefore, 
the  only  real  purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to 
consider  ways  to  require  a  rewriting  of  the 
textbooks  to  accord  the  proper  respect  to 
the  minorities. 

Of  course,  the  answer  that  came  through 
loud  and  clear  was  to  withhold  funds  to  those 
school  districts  whose  textbooks  failed  to 
comply  with  the  standard  of  treatment  of 
these  minority  groups. 

This  is  no  more  than  a  subtle  and  sophis- 
ticated form  of  book-burning  which  In  the 
past  has  been  most  frequently  attributed  to 
anti-intellectuals  and  has  been  condemned 
by  those  who  profess  to  beUeve  in  Intellectual 
freedom.  There  is  really  no  different  between 
burning  books  for  what  they  do  not  contain 
and  burning  them  for  what  they  do  contain. 
The  liberal  press  has  taken  up  the  cudgels 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past  to  roundly 
condemn  what  they  consider  book-burning, 
but  on  this  occasion  they  are  conspicuous 
only  for  their  silence. 

If  books  can  be  banned  because  of  their 
treatment  of  racial  minorities,  they  can  like- 
wise be  banned  because  their  treatment  of 
history  is  biased,  according  to  the  official 
line,  or  because  they  teach  an  "outmoded" 
variety  of  economics  or  because  the  treat- 
ment of  communism  dwells  too  much  on  the 
sordid,  bad  aspects  and  does  not  present  a 
"balanced"  picture  for  the  students. 

Once  the  precedent  for  dictating  the  con- 
tents of  textbooks  is  established,  local  con- 
trol of  the  schools  wUl  have  been  forever 
assigned  to  a  bygone  era.  lUe  latter-day 
book-burners  will  continue   to  make  their 
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ploiu  protestattons  denying  any  Intent  to 
completely  control  the  schools,  but  the  only 
local  control  to  be  allowed  will  be  that  which 
conlorma  with  the  standards  set  In  Wash- 
ington. 


THE  mOH  COST  OP  HIGH  OFFICE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  August  1966  Issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine  carried  an 
article  titled  "The  High  Cost  of  High 
Oflace"  which  concerns  itself  with  multi- 
million-dollar political  campaigns  and 
where  the  money  comes  from. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Thx  High  Cost  or  High  Omat 
(By  Neal  Pelrce) 

Whether  It's  a  school-board  post  or  the 
Presidency,  a  covinty  commissioner's  Job  or 
a  seat  In  the  tr.S.  Senate,  the  question  any 
man  has  to  answer  before  he  announces  for 
office  Is — "Where  will  I  get  the  money  for 
my  campaign?" 

The  coets  of  campaigning  in  the  United 
States  have  skyrocketed  In  recent  years,  and 
no  end  Is  In  sight.  In  1912,  the  Democrats 
reported  spending  $1,134,848  to  elect  Wood- 
row  Wilson  President,  but  In  1964  It  cost  the 
Republicans  17  times  as  much — $19,314.796 — 
to  run  Barry  Ooldwater's  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency.  In  1948.  the  total 
reported  national-level  expendlt\ire8  of  the 
poUUcal  parties  was  $8,771,879.  In  1964,  the 
total  had  soared  to  $47,762,890. 

Even  these  publicized  national  speadlng 
figures,  however,  are  only  the  visible  portion 
of  an  Iceberg  of  massive  spending  oa  na- 
tional, state  and  local  levels — most  of  which 
goes  unreported  because  of  the  gaping  loop- 
holes in  our  national  and  state  campaign 
funds  dlsclofitire  laws. 

It's  been  estimated  that  the  real,  total  na- 
tional bUl  for  political  campaigns  in  1964, 
from  the  Presidency  down  to  town  govern- 
ment, was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  mil- 
lion— up  from  $140  million  in  1962.  In  1962, 
when  the  Presidency  wasn't  even  at  stake, 
about  $100  million— or  about  $3  tor  each  of 
the  63  million  Americans  who  went  to  the 
polls — was  spent  on  races  for  Congress,  state 
and  local  government.  This  flgiu-e  will  prob- 
ably rUe  to  $120  million  in  the  1966  mid- 
term elections  as  a  third  of  the  Senate,  all 
of  the  Hoiise,  35  state  Ckjvernors.  most  of  the 
state  legislatures  and  thousands  of  local 
government  jobs  are  filled  by  the  voters. 
Just  for  Washington  operations,  the  Repub- 
licans have  set  up  a  budget  o<  $6  million  and 
the  Democrats  a  budget  of  $4  million  for 
1968. 

Por  the  candidate,  election  finance  Is  a 
serloiis  problem  because  he  must  take  care 
not  to  accept  so  much  money  from  Bt>eclal 
Interest  contributors  that  he  will  be  a 
"bought"  representative  if  he's  elected. 
For  the  parties,  election  finance  Is  a  problem 
because  fund  raising  takes  away  from  time 
needed  for  organization  and  spelling  out 
public  ix>llcy.  And  for  the  voter,  campaign 
mcney  Is  troublesome  because  It  raises  the 
question  of  how  Indebted  the  man  he  votes 
for  may  be  to  special  interest  groups — frcMn 
"big  labor"  on  the  one  band  to  "big  busi- 
ness" on  the  other. 

Some  typical  campaign  bills  suggest  the 
breadth  of  the  problem  for  the  candidates 
and  the  party  organizations  that  stand  be- 
hind them. 

To  win  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  in  1964,  Demo- 
crat JosKPH  D.  Ttbings  of  Maryland  felt 
obliged  to  spend  $246,000  to  win  the  primary 
(bis  opponent  spent  $326,000),  and  then  an- 


other $284,113  to  defeat  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent in  the  general  election. 

In  winning  his  New  York  Senate  seat  in 
the  last  campaign,  Robkxt  F.  Kknnxdt  spent 
$1,236,861.  Supporters  of  his  Republican  op- 
ponent, then-Sen.  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  in- 
vested well  over  $750.000 — while  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  spent  $615,026,  In 
large  part  on  Keattng's  race. 

Even  to  win  re-election  in  solidly  Demo- 
cratic Florida  in  1964.  Sen.  Spsssakd  L.  Hol- 
land (D)  spent  $189,145. 

Plainly,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
candidates  dont  have  that  kind  of  money. 
They  have  to  get  It  from  someone  else — 
either  a  lot  from  a  few  people,  or  a  little  from 
a  lot  of  people,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

To  win  the  Governorship  of  Texas  In  1962, 
John  B.  Connally  (D)  was  obliged  to  spend 
$572,480  in  the  primary  and  another  $205,640 
In  the  general  election. 

During  the  1962  campaign  in  Callfcmila, 
the  Democrats  charged  that  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  spending  "a 
scandalous  $1,440,000"  in  what  they  said  was 
a  ruthless  attempt  to  buy  the  Governorship. 
Nixon  sp>oke8men  then  accused  the  Demo- 
crats of  "lies  .  .  .  outright  smears  used  In 
desi>eration.  We  are  spending  only  a  fraction 
of  that."  llxe  Republicans  suggested  that 
the  expenditures  of  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown 
(D)  were  "double  that  of  our  campaign." 
But  when  the  final  figures  were  reported  In 
December,  the  Nixon  committees  said  they 
had  spent  a  total  of  $1,572,664  and  commit- 
tees for  Brown  listed  expenditures  of  $1,482.- 
206 — suggesting  that  the  voter  should  never 
take  too  seriously  what  one  candidate  is  say- 
ing about  another's  exptenditures  in  the  heat 
of  a  campaign. 

Races  for  seats  in  the  U.S.  House  can  be 
exceedingly  cheap  If  a  man  is  well  entrenched 
in  a  "safe"  district.  But  for  any  district  with 
real  two-party  competition,  the  modem -day 
costs  are  likely  to  range  from  $25,000  to  $75,- 
000  or  even  higher.  In  1964,  Democrat  Rich- 
ard L.  Ottinoeb  of  New  York's  Westchester 
County  reported  spending  $192,000  in  a  suc- 
cessful bid  for  Congress. 

Some  of  the  highest  expenditures  on  U.S. 
House  campaigns  in  the  last  mid-term  elec- 
tions were  reported  by  two  members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  seeking  re-election  as 
Republicans  In  California.  Then-Rep.  John 
Rousselot  (R) ,  now  a  national  officer  for  the 
Blrchers,  spent  $80,556  In  his  Los  Angeles 
district,  while  then-Rep.  Edgar  W.  Hlestand 
(R) ,  another  Birch  Society  member,  reported 
spending  $87,330.    Both  men  lost. 

One  of  the  cheapest  but  most  colorful 
Congressional  campaigns  in  history  was 
waged  by  the  late  Richard  D.  Kennedy  (no 
relation  to  the  family  of  the  President)  In 
Ohio  in  1962.  Kennedy,  a  political  unknown 
who  made  his  living  by  dabbling  intermit- 
tently in  Cleveland  real  estate  and  repairing 
old  boats,  entered  an  11 -man  field  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Representatlve- 
At-Large  and  came  out  the  v^inner  by  a  nar- 
row margin.  He  dldnt  campaign  but  noted 
later:  "If  my  name  hadnt  been  Kennedy,  I 
would  have  worked  harder."  Total  primary 
expenses  for  Kennedy:  $300. 

Kennedy's  luck  ran  out  In  the  general 
election  when  he  was  up  against  Robert  Taf  t, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  famous  Ohio  Senator.  Taft 
won  by  621,390  votes.  Afterwards  Kennedy 
reported  he  had  spent  $435  on  the  election. 
His  expenditures  Included: 

Travel  to  Columbus  to  be  Ignored  by  Gov. 
Michael  V.  DlSalle  (D)  $20.  Trips  down- 
town In  Cleveland  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
coimty  chairman.  $1.  Travel  to  Washington 
to  be  shunned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  $85. 

Travel  to  Columbus  to  be  repudiated  by 
the  Democratic  State  Chairman,  $30. 

To  derive  publicity  from  all  the  above, 
wining  and  dining  newspaper  reporters,  $S; 
and  wining  a  New  York  radical,  beer-drlnk- 
Ing  television  director,  $8. 


Sole  remaining  asset  at  end  of  campaign: 
a  $4  bottle  of  bourbon  purchased  for  a  vic- 
tory party. 

In  races  for  state  legislatures,  expenditures 
can  range  from  just  a  few  dollars  into  the 
thousands.  In  1963,  one  successful  candi- 
date for  Delegate  in  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  reported  spending  $24,113,  more 
than  $1  for  each  of  the  20,254  votes  he  re- 
ceived. Another  candidate,  who  lost,  said 
his  total  expenditures  were  15<  to  mall  out 
news  releases.  In  the  1965  primaries  for  the 
reapportioned  Georgia  House,  a  number  of 
candidates  were  reported  to  be  spending 
$10,000  or  more  in  the  primary — for  a  job 
which  pays  $2,000  a  year. 

In  1966,  John  V.  Lindsay's  supporters 
spent  close  to  $2.6  million  to  get  him  elected 
Mayor  of  New  York  City.  The  campaign  of 
his  Democratic  opponent.  Abraham  Beame. 
cost  $2.2  million.  In  1963,  Philadelphia 
Democrats  reported  spending  $405,000  to 
maintain  control  of  City  Hall,  while  Republi- 
cans spent  $300,000  in  a  spirited  but  failing 
effort  to  unseat  them. 

As  Will  Rogers  pointed  out  in  a  far  less 
expensive  day,  "It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to 
even  get  beat  with." 

With  these  millions  of  dollars  changing 
hands  in  every  campaign  year,  the  voter  Is 
likely  to  ask  just  what  all  the  money's  for— 
and  where  it  comes  from. 

The  uses  of  campaign  money  are  endless. 
A  typical  campaign  budget  Includes  outlays 
for  television  and  radio,  rent  for  headquar- 
ters, telephone,  telegraph,  auto  hire,  air- 
plane tickets  (if  not  the  actual  lease  of  air- 
craft), registration  drives,  hotel  rooms,  din- 
ners and  conferences,  campaign  literature 
and  sample  ballots,  public  relations  coun- 
sel ..  .  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  1964, 
one  potential  candidate  for  statewide  office 
In  California  first  assembled  a  budget  and 
then  decided  it  was  so  high  he  wouldn't  run. 
The  elements  listed:  television.  $203,960; 
radio  $53,000;  billboards.  $106,200:  news- 
paper ads,  $93,000;  mailings.  $90,000;  head- 
quarters and  personnel  $83,000.  Total— 
$628,160.  And  these  expenditures  would 
only  have  taken  the  candidate  through  the 
primary  election. 

In  recent  years,  electronic  campaigning 
has  occupied  a  greater  and  greater  portion  of 
campaign  budgets.  In  1956,  total  general 
election  expenditures  for  television  and  radio 
in  the  United  States  were  $9,818,000;  In  1964 
the  figure  had  risen  to  $24,604,000.  Another 
$10  million  was  spent  on  radio-TV  in  pri- 
mary elections.  This  was  one  reason  for  the 
huge  sums  that  the  candidates  for  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  nominations  felt  they  had 
to  spend.  Goldwater  spent  $5.5  million  in 
winning  the  GOP  Presidential  bid.  while 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  (N.Y.)  laid  out  $3.5 
million  to  $6  million  or  more  in  losing. 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  William  Scranton's  whirl- 
wind bid  for  the  nomination  cost  $827,000— 
a  quarter  million  of  that  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision. In  the  general  election  campaign 
of  1964.  television  costs  for  the  major  candi- 
dates were  boosted  by  the  refusal  of  Congress 
to  lift  the  "equal  time"  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  as  the  law- 
makers had  done  in  1960,  making  It  possible 
for  the  networks  to  g^ve  free  time  for  the 
"Great  Debates"  between  Kennedy  and  Nixon 
that  year.  Unless  the  "equal  time"  require- 
ments are  lifted  for  a  campaign,  the  net- 
works are  obliged — if  they  want  to  give  free 
time  to  the  major  candidates — to  give  equal 
time  to  minor  parties  like  the  Socialist 
Worker  and  Prohibitionist  Parties  which  also 
nominate  candidates  for  President.  The  net- 
works were  iinderstandably  imwilllng  in 
1964  to  give  countless  hours  of  free  prime 
television  time  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired if  the  minor  candidates  had  been 
allowed  equal  time. 

Other  major  costs  of  campaigns  Include 
newspaper  ads,  which  can  run  up  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  a  single  ad  in  a  large 
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paper:  pubUc  opinion  polls,  iwhlch  were  ettl- 
mated  to  have  cost  the  candidates  and  nar- 
Ues  around  $5  million  in  :  $64;  the  coeUof 
public  relations  firms  whlih  advise  on  Im- 
proving  the  images  of  candidates  and  plan- 
ning advertising  campaign*;  the  billboards 
which  can  cost  over  $100,0<W  for  good  cover- 
age of  a  large  state;  air  travel  costs— es- 
pecially the  astronomical  oosts  of  modem 
jet  aircraft,  and  the  cost  of  printed  cam- 
paign materials,  in  the  1960  Kennedy- 
Johnson  campaign,  for  Instance,  the  Demo- 
craUc  campaign  managers  ^$ld  out  $806  301 
for  24  million  campaign  byctons,  19  muilon 
tabs,  10  million  bumper  stickers,  10  million 
window  shields,  1.6  million  large  posters  14 
million  campaign  brochures  and  10  million 
tabloids  boosting  the  candidates 

Where,  then,  does  aU  tbe  money  come 
from?  I  '    '"""" 

Searching  for  ways  to  flnajace  the  huge  ex- 
penses of  poUUcal  campalgnB.  the  candidates 
and  parties  have  tried  at  various  tUnes  to 
tap  every  kind  of  source  from  huge  corpoa-a- 
ttons  to  rank  and  file  cltizeta.  Only  m  rare 
Instancee-Uke  the  campalga.  of  miUlonalreB 
Uke  Rockefeller,  Kennedy  wid  Harrlman— 
?*!!  ^^}*'-  '}  ^"  reported  to  1878  that  at 
leart  75%  of  the  money  j  raised  by  the 
EepubUcan  Congressional  (iemmlttee  came 
^,n.hi    *!^*^      Officeholders.        Reformers 

^■,  ^  \^^J^  enactmenti  of  the  Federal 
CivU  Service  Reform  Act  of  1B83.  which  made 

n^h'i™^  '  °°y  '•***^™'  employee  to  soUclt 
another  for  campaign  fun^s.  Thu,  uw  is 
ittU  on  the  books  and  most-^tout  not  all—of 
the  states  have  similar  statutes,    to  inml^' 

^t;„!^?^  K;  **"''""  ^°)  ^''^  national^' 
ttntton  to  the  late  1930s  when  he  develop«l 
•  Two  Percent  Club  for  political  gifts  from 
«ate  government  employe*^,^  to  Nor  to  S^ 
ollna  a  few  years  later,  it  was  found  that  toe 
vast  majority  of  gifta  to  tpt  ruUngp^l 
came  from  pubUc  employe*!     On^^iS 

^^^J°l  t?*  ^*«^^^y  department^ 
quoted    as    havtog   said.    "l;  gave    •cauJr 

S^'eli^''  to,"  but  to^The  ^^ni 

^  ^t.^^°  ^^°  *°°^  «»e  contribution 
from  him  further  than  he  -would  trust  "a 
new 'coon  wlto  a  rabbit "  ^^ 

ministration  passes  wltoout  aome  charee  of 

ApTmf  if '  ""'^  ^'^'^  Reform  aT  to 
^rll  1961.  it  was  revealed  tftat  civil  service 
anployees  to  upper  income  brackets^™ 
receiving  letters  asktog  th^  to  buy  ?i(^I! 
£•!*  "*=*^«t«f05  a  political  birtoday  d^*; 
to  honor  of  President  Kennedy.    (The  ^U- 

S^T^'^,'''  P'***"  Prtced^yvS^re'^cS; 
^J;^  ^  ^*  °'  ^'^  "^^^  effective  imS 
Th.  L*  ®^,  modern  fund-r«lBlng  deviceT) 
The  letters  for  the  Democrats  dlLier  ^i 

Si  John^"^'.?*°^°*='*'*«  Katlon  "'cS- 
man  John  M.  Bailey  and  Treasurer  Matthew 

bTo^^r?  ^.y^^'^^  «'  coiilinued  su^rt 
oy  our  party."  Republicans  charged  that 
tt^  amounted  lo  asktog  Governmelf  w^. 
«to  "pay  tribute"  to  order  ^  retato^^ 
Jolw  or  get  promotions.  ^'^ 

nre^Ji^'J'*'*",  "*"  Democrits  were  under 
Z^^  ^^'^  'i*"  ""««edly  Improper  pr«! 
"w»  on  federal  employees  to  buV  "kail" 
aokete  at  $100  a  head,  then-$*n.  (now  Vtee 

Jmocratlc  National  Committee  h^  d^l 
^g  wrong  and  recalled  Instances  to 
m^f  J^  °"''=**^  ""'»«'■  "^e  BlBenhoweTAd^ 

|*Sty  contribute  to  the  Grand  Old 

tor"l^°H*  ^'^  uncommon  lover  the  years 
Z^lf^  donors  to  party  colters  to  occa 
J^recelve  ambassado^ir,     whe^*^ 
^Vma.  toe  opposite  party  fluently  cries 

WW  It  and  it  has  happened  litder  admlnls- 
"attonB  of  both  major  parUee.  -»"^^^ 

uuts  from  big  corporations  to  toe  poUtl- 
<*  ParUea  were  a  flnt  subetttute  for  the 
CXn 1638-*»rt  18 


spoils  system  to  toe  late  19th  century  At 
first  toe  giant  companies  divided  their  funds 
about  equaUy  between  the  parties,  but  toen 
there  was  a  rush  of  corporate  money  toto 
Republican  coffers,  to  1896.  Marcus  A 
Hannah  raised  a  fund  variously  estimated 
between  $3.6  milUon  and  $16.5  mlUlon  to 
elect  WUUam  McKlnley  President.  There 
were  Charges  to  1904-later  proven  in  a  series 
of  official  Investigations— that  mUllons  of 
dollars  were  betog  spent  by  giant  corpora- 
tions on  toe  Presidential  campaign  of  Re- 
publican Theodore  Roosevelt.  Historians  are 
not  sure  how  aware  Roosevelt  was  of  the  cor- 
porate contributions  to  his  campaign  but  he 
later  became  a  leading  advocate  of  llmlttoK 
corporate  Influence  and  power  in  politics 

The  public  outcry  about  the  big  corpora- 
tions' political  gift*  led  to  a  demand  f^re- 
form  that  cuhnlnated  to  a  1907  federal  law 
making  it  Ulegal  for  any  corporation  or  na- 
tional bonk  to  make  a  contribuUon  to  any 
political  campaign.  That  law.  stUl  on  toe 
f^^'  ^  sapped  open  giving  by  corpora- 
tions. But  a  thousand  and  one  ways  have 
been  found  to  evade  it.  Corporations  may 
urge  toeir  chief  executives  to  give  to  a  cer- 
tato  party,  and  give  toem  bonuses  or  expense 
account  allowances  covering  toeir  gifts  Or 
gifts    in  ktod"— toe  services  of  a  key  official 

rJlu^l  ^^°^  °'  "  *^Pa»8'».  or  a  pubUc 
relations  Ann,  or  mailing  equipment— may 
be  given.  One  of  toe  biggest  loopholes,  car- 
ried to  new  levels  of  sophistication  in  recent 
nuwth^  K^fv,""^  political  advertlstog  book 
published  by  toe  parties.  Late  last  y^  the 
Democrats  published  a  slick  178-paKe  book 
called  "Toward  an  Age  of  Greatnesl^ 

The  book  was  packed  wlto  $15,000-a-page 
advertisements  from  corporations,  tocludtoit 
scores  of  defense  contractors  and  other  to- 
dustrles  regulated  by  the  Government  The 
RepubUcans  were  planning  a  similar  ad  bocA 
Jn'wi^'  *^°^^  o^  Republican  Senator, 
John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware,  urged  hii 
party  to  steer  clear  of  what  he  called  a 
shakedown"  of  cwporaUons  dotog  busineas 
with  toe  Government.  The  political  ad 
books  received  a  death  blow,  however,  by  an 

f^^^^K.n^f^™***^  ^  ">«  Presld^fs 
1966  tax  blU  at  Wnxnats'  suggestion  The 
amendment  specifically  forbids  corporaUons 
to  claim  deductions  for  ads  In  poUUcal  lour- 
r^L^J'^^'^  expenses.  Thus  a  corpo- 
ration buying  a  $15,000  ad  would  have  to 
pay  for  It  out  of  profits— and  could  be  sub- 
ifJJ?  a  stockholder's  suit  for  unwarranted 
dlstrlbuUon  of  profits.  «»"i«u 

At  least  untU  recent  years,  toe  bulk  of 
money  from  high  corporate  echelons  gotog 
Into  poUtlcs  was  for  toe  RepubUcans.  The 
Democrats,  on  toe  other  hand,  have  been  toe 
chief  beneficiaries  of  money  spent  by  labor 
unions  to  the  political  arena,  ^bor  unlo^ 
made  their  first  serious  entry  into  political 
spending  to  1936,  and  have  tocreased  toeir 
outlays  ever  since.  WeU  over  90%  of  tols 
money  has  gone  for  the  benefit  of  DemocraUc 
candidates. 

K.S^f!?^^"'**  ^"  2'  <*e  "^ons  were  pro- 
hibited from  maktog  direct  political  contrl- 
butions.  Just  as  toe  oorporaUons  had  been 
four  decades  before.  But  this  prohibition 
OTi  union  poUtlcal  glvtog.  which  was  toen 
written  toto  toe  1947  Taft-Hartley  Labor 
Act,  did  not  extend  to  union  political  gifts 
In  campaigns  for  nonfederal  offlcea-Gov- 
emors  and  otoer  state  officials  and  local 
posts.    Not  did  the  law  say  anything  about 

voluntary"  oontrtbutlona  by  laboT  union 
members  to  poUUcal  funds.  The  unions 
prompUy  set  up  sateUite  organisations,  Uke 
toe  modern-day  APL-CIO  Committee  on 
Poimcal  Education   (OOPB),  which  r«celve 

voluntary"  gifts  from  labor  union  members 
and  then  spend  toe  money  directly  on  politi- 
cal campaigns.  The  unions  have  also  labeled 
activities  such  as  reglateatlon  drives  or 
sharply  opinionated  rundowns  of  toe  voting 
records   of   Congressmen   as   "educaUonal " 
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The  cotirts  have  not  totervened  In  toe  matter 
of  whetoer  toey  are  actually  poUUcal  ex- 
penditures. 

WhUe  toe  doUar  sums  spent  by  the  unions 
on  direct  poUtical  acUvity  have  climbed  to 
a  high  of  $3.8  million  reported  naUonaUy  to 
1964,  toe  spending  on  "educational"  poUU- 
cal activiUes  has  gone   totally  unreported. 
Moreover,  the  most  valuable  contribution  of 
toe  unions  to  toe  Democrats  may  well  lie  to 
labor's  reglstraUon  drives  rather  toan  actual 
cash  contributions  to  Democratic  candidates. 
Pot  the  better  part  of  a  century,  toe  poUU- 
cal parties  have  depended  for  a  major  por- 
tton  of  toeir  Income  on  large  gifts  from  men 
and  women  of  great  wealto.     to  1928,  four 
rich  men  together  contributed  over  $1  mil- 
Uon to  the  PresldenUal  campaign  of  Demo- 
crat Alfred  E.  Snoith.     to  1936,  toe  DuPont 
and  Pew  famUies  Jointly  gave  over  $1  mllUon 
to  toe  RepubUcan  Presidential  campaign  of 
Alfred  Landon.     In  1956,  It  was  found  that 
two-thirds  of  the  76  persons  in  the  country 
worth  $75  nailllon  or  more  had  given  to  that 
year's  PresldenUal  campaign— virtually  all  to 
the  Republicans  at  an  average  of  $10  000  each 
After  toe  1964  elections,  it  was  found  that 
members  of   12  unusually  wealtoy  families 
had  given  $691,426  to  national  poUUcal  com- 
mittees—«445, 280  for  the  RepubUcans.  $122  - 
000  for   the  Democrats.     The    famlliee   to- 
eluded  were  DuPont,  Field,  Ford,  Harrlman 
Lehman,  Mellon.  OUn,  Pew,  Reynolds  Rocke- 
feUer,  VanderbUt  and  Whitney. 

The  1964  figures,  however,  suggested  an 
toterestlng  turn  in  the  bulk  of  large  con- 
tributions for  poUUcs.  In  1960,  67.6  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  political  gifts  of  $lo  000 
or  more  reported  naUonally  had  gone  to  'toe 
RepubUcans.  But  to  1964,  under  the  pecu- 
liar condlUons  of  toe  Johnson -Gold  water 
race  for  the  Presidency,  the  tables  were 
turned  and  the  Democrats  to<*  to  66  percent 
Of  the  money  in  gifts  over  $10,000  to  41  6 
percent  for  the  RepubUcans. 

The  reversal  was  even  more  dramatic  to 
the  percentage  of  value  In  gifts  over  $500 
which  each  party  reported  naUonally.  In 
1956.  only  44  percent  of  toe  DemocraUc  cam- 
T^^«n**^i.P**  ^'""*  ^°  ^^^™  of  $600  or  more. 
o^H  ?  ,'„i^*  percentage  rose  to  59  percent 
and  in  1964  to  69  percent.  On  the  R^ubU- 
can  side  by  contrast,  toe  percentage  of  gifu 
to  tWs  $500-and-above  category  shmed  f^ 

Ii,^o*'°*  ^  ^^^  *^  58  percent  to  I960  and 
only  28  percent  to  1964.     Thus  toe  Demo- 

~^t^^i^"  ^  ^  °'°'^K  steadily  towaixl 
S?n  ♦..  ?.'^*^*°'^  ""^  "^«  ^^  contributor* 
*hUe  toe  Republicans  are  getting  more^ 
^  money  to  smaU  suma.liSB  to  l!^t 

tn^hTi^  '*"°°  ^^"^  ^"8  "^'^ey  1»  moving 
^n,^w.^°''*?'**"  ""**  '«*^"  ™oney  to  tol 
Republicans  is  probably  that  the  party  In 
power-now  the  Democrata-alwaya^ds  It 
^^    ^.  !!*   contributions   from    wealtoy 
men.    But  toe  fund-raising  rtrategie.  of  toe 
parties  have  also  played  a  part.     In  recent 
l*-^  }^^^^^OQr^t^  have  concentrated  on 
such  fund-raUlng  devices  as  toe  $1  000-a- 
year  "President's  Club"  of  wealtoy  contoibu- 
JS^^^*'=^  ^^  *^"t  »  5,000  membership  to 
1984.    Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  steadily   expanding   a  $10-a-year  sua- 
tatolng  fund  operation  of  smaU  gifts  which 
toey  inaugurated   to   1962.     In   1904,   Banr 
Goldwater's  Ideological  appeal  to  strcmg  oon- 
servatlves  helped  widen  toe  base  of  GOP  sup- 
port.   A  stogie.  dlrect-maU  appeal  of  15  mil- 
lion pieces  by  the  RepubUcans  during  toe 
Ooldwati^  campaign  broaght  to  88o!o«)  n- 
pUea  with  $5.8  mlUlon  enclosed.    Ftor  ipos 
Democrats  have  announced  plans  to  beef  up 
theu-  smaU  soUclUtlons  campaign  to  correct 
toe  image  of  a  "fat  cat"  party.    But  toey 
prtvately    acknowledge    doubts    about    how 
much  money  they  wlU  raise  this  way. 

H  toe  parUea  could  raise  toe  bulk  of  the 
money  they  need  through  small  oontrtSS- 
Uona.  an  age-old  dream  of  poUtlcal  reformera 
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would  have  come  true:  making  t&e  candi- 
dates and  parties  Independent  of  the  In- 
fluence of  extremely  wealthy  contributors 
with  their  own  special  Interest*.  Big  con- 
tributors act  from  many  motives.  A  big  giver 
may  simply  want  to  help  a  friend  running 
t(x  office,  or  be  motivated  by  Ideology  alone. 
But  there  are  also  a  host  of  less  altruistic 
motives.  A  big  donor  may  want  to  buy  "ac- 
cess" to  a  public  figure,  so  that  he  ca&  at 
least  get  a  full  hearing  from  Government  If 
his  complex  personal  and  business  dealings 
require  it.  A  lobbyist  or  Industrialist  with 
a  specific,  financial  Interest  In  certain  Gov- 
ernment policies  may  give  to  a  candidate  In 
the  clear  hope  of  Influencing  public  policy. 
Large  donations  to  a  political  ptaty  inevi- 
tably cast  a  shadow  on  an  Administration 
which  supports  laws  favorable  to  the  donors. 
In  19S2,  General  Elsenhower  cami>algned  In 
favor  of  the  tidelands  oil  legislation.  When 
the  Congress  later  passed  the  tidelands  bill 
and  Mr.  Eisenhower  signed  it,  it  was  a  source 
of  political  ammunition  against  the  Repub- 
licans that  the  22  largest  oil  companies  had 
given  more  than  $300,000  to  the  Party's  war 
chests  In  that  year.  The  Democrats  have  had 
the  same  guns  turned  on  them  with  respect 
to  their  prolabor  legislation  and  the  support 
given  them  In  campaigns  by  unions.  The 
records  of  campaign  giving  are  filled  with 
Instances  of  corporate  leaders,  lobbyists  or 
unions  making  large  contributions  to  poli- 
ticians who  could  be  of  assistance  to  their 
cause  at  a  later  date.  Many  a  newly  elected 
Congressman  has  received  a  call  shortly  after 
his  election  from  the  representative  of  some 
special  interest  group  congratulatmg  'iXm  on 
bis  election  and  offering  to  pay  off  any  re- 
maining campaign  debts— leaving  the  new 
lawmaker,  of  course,  deeply  indebted  to  the 
special  interest. 

And  If  It  Is  difficult  for  a  VS.  Senator 
cr  Representative  to  withstand  these  pres- 
sures, the  situation  is  all  the  more  difficult 
for  the  hard-pressed  candidate  for  a  local 
office  who  may  be  tempted  to  accept  a  few 
hundred  dollars  In  return  for  his  subsequent 
support  on  aoning.  local  purchases  or  high- 
way contracting. 

Thus  rising  interest  has  been  evident  In 
■ome  kind  of  reform  which  would  encoiir- 
age  small  campaign  contributions  on  such 
a  wide  scale  that  the  major  contributors 
would  lose  the  special  influence  they've  been 
able  to  wield  m  past  years.  President  Ken- 
nedy's Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  rec- 
ommended in  1962  that  Individuals  be  given 
a  direct  credit  on  their  federal  Income  tax 
for  political  contributions  of  up  to  910  a 
year,  or  alternatively,  a  deduction  from  tax- 
able Income  of  several  hundred  dollars.  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  after  taking  office,  at  first 
ah  owed  little  Intereet  In  this  type  of  raform. 
But  In  his  January  1966  State  of  the  Union 
address  be  said  be  would  back  tax  incentives 
to  stimulate  small  contributions  to  the  polit- 
ical parties  and  "make  It  possible  for  those 
without  personal  wealth  to  enter  public  life 
without  being  obUfRted  to  a  few  large  con- 
tributors." A  Oongreaalonal  Quarterly  poll 
fo\ind  that  89  percent  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  In  favor  of  a  change  In 
the  Income  tax  laws  along  these  lines. 

A  second  area  of  reform  that  Congress 
may  be  considering  this  year  is  tightening 
'  up  the  laws  now  on  the  books  which  re- 
quire candidates  and  political  parties  to  re- 
port on  the  amount  of  money  they  have  re- 
ceived and  spent  in  campaigns.  As  spelled 
out  In  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  approved 
by  Congress  In  1926.  any  political  committee 
Interested  In  fedsral  elections  which  operates 
In  more  than  one  state  must  file  regular  re- 
ports m  Washington  ai  Its  receipts  and  ex- 
pendititfea.  Candidates  for  the  House  and 
Senate  must  render  a  full  report  of  all  cam- 
paign mon%  which  they  handle  personally 
or  which  someone  else  handles  for  them  with 
ihelr  "knowledge  and  consent."  Senate  can- 
didates are  limited  to  expenditures  of  $10,000 


and  House  candidates  to  $2,500,  though  these 
totals  may  be  Increased  to  $25,000  and  $5,000 
respectively,  depending  on  the  number  of 
votes  cast  in  the  last  election.  Under  a  law 
added  in  1940,  a  celling  of  $3  million  a  year 
is  set  on  spending  by  any  national  political 
committee. 

These  laws,  however,  are  notorious  for  their 
loopholes.  First  of  all,  they  require  no  re- 
ports whatever  of  spending  in  Presidential 
primary  campaigns,  or  the  battles  at  Presi- 
dential nominating  conventions.  While 
Congressional  candidates  are  supposed  to  re- 
port what  they  spend  In  the  general  election 
campaign,  primary  elections  are  totally  ex- 
cluded— although  in  many  states  the  cru- 
cial battle  is  In  the  primary.  Nor  is  there 
any  requirement  for  reports  by  a  political 
conunittee  working  In  behalf  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Senate  or  House — though  the  great 
bulk  of  Congressional  campaign  expenditures 
are  made  in  this  manner,  providing  an  In- 
finitely expandable  loophole.  National  pol- 
itical committees  easily  evade  the  $3  million 
limitation  by  setting  up  any  number  of  front 
groups.  Thus,  in  1964.  a  "TV  for  Goldwater- 
MlUer  Committee"  spent  $2.7  million  while 
the  President's  Club  for  Johnson  Committee 
laid  out  an  equally  great  sum — all  in  addition 
to  the  expenditures  approaching  $3  million 
reported  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
National  Committees. 

Few  laws  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
have  been  so  easy  to  get  around.  Political 
committees  find  all  manner  of  ways  to  avoid 
reporting  any  gift  or  expenditures.  In  1964, 
for  Instance,  the  Democrats  obtained  sub- 
stantial funds  on  the  state  level,  so  that  they 
never  showed  up  In  Washington  reports. 
And  the  reports  of  candidates  for  the  Senate 
and  House  are  often  a  farce.  Most  candi- 
dates simply  embrace  the  fiction  that  the 
committees  which  worked  to  elect  them  did 
so  without  the  candidates'  "knowledge  and 
consent,"  so  that  a  candidate  only  reports 
"personal"  expenditures  of  an  insignificantly 
small  amount.  Some  report  nothing  at  all. 
In  1964,  four  UJ3.  Senators  reported  they 
had  neither  received  nor  spent  money  in  their 
campaigns:  Sens.  Vance  Hartkx  (D.-Ind.), 
Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D.-Malne) ,  John  Stkn- 
N15  (D.-Mlss.)  and  Roman  L.  Hkuska  (R.- 
Neb.).  Yet  in  at  least  three  of  these  In- 
stances, the  Senator  had  major  opposition 
and  major  sums  were  spent  to  win  re-elec- 
tion. Presumably  others  acting  on  their  be- 
half spent  It  In  ways  not  required  to  be 
reported. 

Some  candidates  flle  no  reports.  In  1964, 
38  House  candidates — 12  Democrats,  26  Re- 
publicans— failed  to  flle  the  required  reports 
with  Congress. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  stipulates  flnes 
of  up  to  two  years  In  prison  or  a  910,000 
flme  for  willful  noncompliance.  Yet  there 
has  never  been  a  single  prosecution  of  a 
candidate  for  failure  to  report,  or  for  false 
or  incomplete  reports,  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  The  stated  policy  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  spelled  out  in  a  1963  letter 
to  this  writer,  is  "not  to  institute  Investiga- 
tions Into  possible  violations  of  (the  Act)  in 
the  absence  of  a  request  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  Secretary  of  the 
Senate."  l^ose  offldals,  chosen  by  a  vote 
of  the  R^tresentatives  and  Senators,  have 
never  referred  any  possible  violations  to  the 
Justice  Department.  Plainly  the  law  Is  not 
effective. 

Over  the  years,  various  laws  have  been 
proposed  to  close  some  or  all  of  the  loopholes 
in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Some  have 
passed  the  Senate,  but  none  has  cleared  the 
Houae.  Tbe  outlook  for  any  kind  of  reform 
action  In  1966  was  extremely  dark  until 
President  Johnson,  In  a  section  of  bis  State 
of  the  Union  address  that  surprised  most  of 
official  Washington,  suggested  substantial 
reforms  tn  the  field  of  election  finance.  The 
President  said  he  backed  revision  of  "present 
unrealistic  restrictions  on  (campal^)   con- 


tributions— to  prohibit  the  endless  prolifera- 
tion of  committees,  bringing  state  and  local 
committees  under  the  Act — to  attach  strong 
teeth  and  severe  penalties  to  the  requirement 
"for  full  dlscloeure  of  contributions." 

Thus,  if  Presidential  backing  can  make  the 
difference,  there  Is  a  chance  that  the  nation's 
most  consistently  evaded  law  may  get  a  real 
facelifting  some  day.  In  the  Congressional 
Qtiarterly  poll,  88  percent  of  the  Congressmen 
said  they  favored  more  thorough  campaign 
spending  requirements,  covering  both  pri- 
maries and  general  elections. 

Key  points  to  watch,  when-  Congress  finally 
does  get  down  to  work  on  the  problem,  will 
be  whether  the  requirements  for  reporting 
are  extended  to  primary  elections,  both  lor 
Presidential  and  Congressional  candidates: 
whether  the  multitudinous  committees  work- 
ing for  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  candi- 
dates themselves,  will  be  required  to  report: 
and  whether  responsibility  for  receiving 
spending  reports  and  checking  them  lor  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  will  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  politically  chosen  patronage 
employees  on  Capitol  Hill  or  moved  Into  the 
hands  of  a  nonpartisan  Government  agency 
like  the  General  Accounting  Office,  as  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campaign  Costs 
recommended  four  years  ago. 

If  Congress  does  act  to  stimulate  small  gifts 
to  the  parties  and  candidates  by  an  Income 
tax  incentive,  and  then  moves  to  revise  the 
election  finance  reporting  laws,  the  country 
will  have  made  a  real  effort  to  make  special 
Interest  groups  coimt  for  less  in  the  counsels 
of  Government  and  put  campaign  spending 
out  on  the  top  of  the  table  for  eUI  to  see. 

But  It  Is  beyond  reason  to  expect  the  law- 
makers to  adopt  a  remedy  which  only  satis- 
fies the  moral  appetite  of  the  people.  Cam- 
paign costs  being  what  they  are,  any  remedy 
will  still  have  to  assure  that  the  money  will 
be  forthcoming,  or  It,  too,  will  fall. 
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A  GOOD  START— KINDERGARTEN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  provided 
American  educators  with  a  new  chal- 
len^  and  an  opportunity  to  improve 
the  education  of  young  Americans. 

In  a  recent  report  on  title  I  of  the  act, 
the  Oflttce  of  Education  highlights  a 
kindergarten  program  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  In  Idaho : 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  only  one  school 
syvtem  in  Idaho  had  been  able  to  start  kin- 
dergarten classes.  Now  Title  I  funds  have 
turned  the  dreams  of  another — a  small,  615- 
student  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State — Into  a  reality.  The  449-8quare 
mUe  Whlteplne  School  District,  which  in- 
cludes the  towns  of  Troy,  Deary,  and  Bovlll, 
has  Instituted  Idaho's  second  kindergarten 
program. 

The  success  of  this  effort  in  the  White- 
pine  School  District  is  yet  another  in 
the  long  history  of  Federal  aid  programs 
and  clearly  demonstrates  that  national 
financial  help  can  be  secured  without 
sacrifice  of  local  direction,  management, 
or  control  of  our  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "A  Good 
Start— Kindergarten"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Good    Btabt— Kikdkbgahtxn,    Whitxpdh 
School  Distkict,  Idaho 
POr    thousands    of   small   school   systems 
across  the  country  a  kindergarten  program 


ig  Just  a  dreani.  In  genefil,  only  the  Urger 
tod  often  more  prosperotu  districts  have 
been  able  to  afford  these  Valuable  programs, 
which  enable  flrert  graders  to  start  their  for- 
mal schooling  already  ad;]uated  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  classroom. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act>  only  one  school 
system  In  Idaho  had  been  Rble  to  start  kln- 
<lergarten  classes.  Now  "tttle  I  funds  have 
turned  the  dreams  of  ano^ker — a  small,  516- 
student  district  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State — into  a  reality.  Tn4  449-square  mile 
Whlteplne  School  District,  which  Includes 
the  towns  of  Troy,  Deary,  and  BovlU,  has 
Instituted  Idaho's  second  j  kindergarten  pro- 
gram. ! 

With  little  more  than  $8  thousand  in  Title 
I  funds  and  the  board  of  feducation's  whole- 
hearted encouragement  itd  approval,  the 
Whlteplne  school  officlaii  launched  two 
classes  for  40  youngsters  la  low-income  areas 
where  most  families  make  a  marginal  living 
from  stump  farming.  On<  teacher  was  hired 
to  conduct  both  classes.  At  Troy  High 
School,  a  former  nursing  i  station  and  Jani- 
tor's storeroom  were  converted  Into  a  bright 
30'  by  40'  classroom  for  '  15  pre-schoolers. 
Fifteen  miles  to  the  northwest  at  Deary  High 
School,  a  small  classroom  Was  renovated,  and 
a  second  kindergarten  for  25  children  was 
lormed. 

Though  the  Title  I  fundk  covered  most  of 
the  expenses  of  remodjetlng,  hiring  the 
teacher,  transporting  the  |flve-year-olds,  and 
acquiring  the  necessary  IhBtructional  mate- 
rials, this  program  wou^d  not  have  been 
possible  VTlthout  the  use  Cff  local  funds  and 
the  enthusiastic  support  Of  the  community. 
Kuch  of  that  support  wap,  demonstrated  by 
the  many  hours  of  humatk  effort  devoted  to 
launching  the  program. 

Because  of  limited  funds,  some  compro- 
mises had  to  be  made.  One  teacher  was 
hired  to  conduct  both  parts  of  the  program — 
TVoy's  class  in  the  momiag  and  Deary's  In 
the  afternoon.  Since  thei  coat  of  transport- 
ing all  the  youngsters  wltli&i  a  14-mlle  radivis 
both  to  and  from  school  vftB  prohibitive,  the 
school  bus  makes  only  tv/^o  trips,  one  In  the 
morning  to  take  the  Trotr  chadren  to  class 
and  the  other  In  the  aft«rnoon  to  take  the 
Deary  youngsters  home.  Therefore,  parents 
must  provide  one-way  transportation  for 
their  chUdren  each  day,  Car  pools  have 
helped  to  alleviate  this  pat>blem.  Although 
lunches  are  not  served,  the  youngsters  do  get 
milk  and  graham  crackeiB  midway  through 
their  2\it  hour  class. 

Planning  for  the  new  program  actually 
began  in  August.  School  personnel  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  active  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion to  help  them  identify  needy  youngsters. 
After  renovations  had  been  completed,  par- 
ents were  mvlted  to  register  their  five-year- 
olds.  At  that  time,  the  hew  kindergarten 
teacher  discussed  the  platthed  porgram  with 
the  enthusiastic  parents  and  gave  them  a 
flve-page  booklet  entitled  Whlteplne  Kinder- 
garten Keynotes.  This  fa<Jt-filled  pamphlet 
told  the  parents  what  wa«  expected  of  them 
during  the  school  year  and  explained  some 
o<  the  new  things  their  diildren  would  be 
experiencing  durmg  the  coming  months. 

The  County  public  heWth  nurse,  whose 
services  are  available  to  »ll  the  school  chU- 
dren, discussed  health  problems  with  the 
parents  during  the  registration  period  and 
since  then  has  exammed  and  treated  several 
pre-Bchool  children  who  needed  Immediate 
attention.  For  most  parents,  this  program 
represents  their  first  contact  with  Whlteplne 
•chool  personnel  and  an  oppcffttmlty  for  pro- 
fessional advice. 


ADDRESS  BY  HOtBT.  THANAT 
KHOMiW 
Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Minister  ci  Foreign  Affairs  of  Thai- 


land, the  Honorable  llianat  Khoman. 
delivered  an  extremely  important  address 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Mr.  Khoman,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  Ills  nation's  delegation  to  21st 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  devoted 
much  of  his  speech  to  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  and  to  possible  ways  of  achiev- 
ing peace. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  strong  objection 
which  Mr.  Khoman  expressed  against  ac- 
cepting any  peace  proposals  which  would 
appear  to  encourage  aggression.  He 
pointed  out,  for  instance: 

Many  If  not  all  the  solutions  so  far  ad- 
vanced by  one  party  or  another  tended  to 
favour  the  side  which  instigated  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  South  Vietnam 
under  Its  control,  while  the  victims  and 
those  who  help  repel  aggression  and  con- 
quest are  considered  trouble-fete  or  feat- 
spwller  for  prolonging  the  ordeal  and  for  not 
allowing  the  aggression  to  be  more  expedi- 
tiously consmnmated. 

He  reminded  us  quite  prt^ierly  that  no 
one  has  a  "right  to  sell  away  the  inherent 
right  of  South  Vietnam,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter of  any  country,  to  exist  and  survive 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation." 

Mr.  President,  because  of  Mr.  Kho- 
man's  long  experience  in  foreign  affairs 
and  his  personal  knowledge  of  southeast 
Asia,  his  views  on  South  Vietnam  com- 
mand worldwide  attention  and  respect. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  com- 
plete address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

As  in  preceding  years,  many  of  us  have 
come  from  aU  parts  of  the  globe  to  take  part 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  with 
our  concern  and  worries  but  Invariably  with 
Inexhaustible  hopes  that,  after  our  delibera- 
tions In  this  World  Assembly,  our  cares  may 
be  lessened,  our  apprehensions  assuaged  and 
our  problems  moving  toward  gradual  but  sat- 
isfying solutions. 

This  year  seems  to  make  little  difference 
with  the  years  gone  by,  except  perhaps  the 
fact  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  term  of 
office  of  otir  Secretary-General  will  expire 
and  since  he  has  already  decUned  to  offer 
himself  for  re-election,  this  Important  high 
office  wUl  become  vacant  with  no  one  In  sight 
to  fill  it.  There  Is  also  the  financial  crisis 
which  has  beset  otu-  Organization  for  some 
years  already  and  for  which  no  scAutlon  has 
as  yet  been  devised  to  relieve  the  crushing 
burden  which  has  Imposed  an  almost  unbear- 
able weight  on  the  United  Nations  and  has 
practically  paralyzed  it.  Finally,  the  dangers 
of  large  scale  warfare  have  markedly  In- 
creased In  Southeast  Asia,  because  those  who 
lavmched  the  aggressive  attacks  against  peace 
and  freedcan-lovlng  South  Vietnam  continue 
to  show  an  almost  insane  obduracy  and  re- 
fuse to  Join  In  any  peaceful  approach,  pre- 
ferring to  expand  stUl  further  their  warlike 
actlvltleo. 

Exception  made  of  these  differences,  the 
problems  facing  us  In  this  Organization  and 
the  world  at  large  remain,  at  least  In  appear- 
ance, sensibly  the  same  as  before.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  is  whether  we  should  trtist  the 
appearance  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  deceiv- 
ing and  conceals  a  disquieting  deterioration 
In  the  situation  both  within  our  Organiza- 
tion as  well  as  In  the  world  at  large,  with 
particular  reference  to  Asia  as  a  whole  and 
more  specifically  in  relation  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

To  our  mind,  the  financial  problem  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Secretary-0«n- 


eral's  reluctance  to  serve  for  a  second  temx 
are  unmistakably  linked.  Indeed  he  has 
made  It  repeatedly  clear  on  several  occa- 
sions that  the  lack  of  funds  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  certain  nations  to  honour 
their  financial  obligations  hinders  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  tils  duties  and,  In  some 
cases,  renders  It  even  Impossible.  Few  peo- 
ple of  Impartial  mind  and  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations  would  think 
of  disagreeing  with  him.  They  Indeed  sym- 
pathise with  his  plight  and  share  his  frus- 
tration brought  about  by  those  who  pay  only 
Up  service  to  peace  while  actually  are  doing 
much  to  Impede  various  efforts  to  consolidate 
and  strengthen  goodwill  and  harmony.  They 
seek  in  particular  to  restrict  the  Secretary- 
General's  initiatives  In  the  political  and  dip- 
lomatic fields  which  he  considers  an  essential 
part  of  his  functions  and  to  make  him,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  a  "glorified  clerk.' 

This  is  the  situation,  what  Is  now  to  be 
done? 

Much  as  we  would  like  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue  In  his  office,  we  do  not- 
belleve  that.  In  order  to  save  ourselves  a  great- 
deal  of  prolonged  wrangle  and  wearisome  ne- 
gotiations, we  should  foUow  the  easiest  solu- 
tion for  us  and  'draft'  this  distinguished 
Asian,  thus  compelling  him  to  serve  us  and 
the  Organization  against  his  wUl  and  his 
better  Judgment,  while  on  our  side,  we  con- 
tinue to  deny  him  the  necessary  means  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  function  properly. 
Such  a  course  would  be  not  only  unreason- 
able but  highly  undignified.  The  only  way 
to  resolve  our  problem,  as  far  as  we  can  see 
It,  Is  rather  to  strive  to  make  the  sources  of 
this  crisis  realize  their  share  of  the  responsl- 
bUlty  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  redress 
the  wrong  they  have  done.  Through  clear 
expression  of  Impartial  opinions  In  this  As- 
sembly, the  part  of  responsibility  for  causing 
these  grave  difficulties  may  be  openly  appor- 
tioned and  consequences  for  further  nega- 
tive attitude  properly  established.  How- 
ever, If  such  a  procedture  should  faU  to  be 
adopted  or  to  evoke  a  favourable  response, 
the  last  resort  may  be  to  launch  a  world- 
wide appeal  to  the  population  of  this  planet, 
particularly  those  of  the  Impoverished  under- 
developed nations,  to  contribute  whatever 
they  can  spare  from  their  meagre  resources 
to  cover  up  the  deficit  now  being  suffered 
by  this  Organization,  and  to  show  to  the 
great  powers  of  this  earth  that  the  poor 
peoples  of  this  world  can  give  their  flesh  and 
blood  so  that  the  former  may  continue  to 
enjoy  their  privileges  without  Incurring  cor- 
responding obligations.  In  our  opinion, 
other  expedients  are  not  likely  to  save  the 
Organization,  whose  downfaU  may  only  be 
postponed  and  ultimately  come  at  a  time 
when  the  International  situation  will  be  the 
least  apt  to  absorb  the  shock. 

Another  reason  which  prompted  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  decline  accepting  further 
his  present  difficult  asslgiunent  is  said  to  be 
the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain nations  to  solve  a  number  of  interna- 
tional problems,  among  which  figures  prom- 
inently that  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  There 
again  we  who  live  In  Southeast  Asia  fully 
Tinderstand  and  appreciate  the  disappoint- 
ment and  fmstratlon  felt  by  an  Interna- 
tional official  whose  primary  duty  it  Is  to 
help  bring  International  conflicts  to  an  end 
and  to  develop  and  promote  peaceful  condi- 
tions In  the  world.  For  In  spite  of  his  de- 
sire to  discharge  conscientiously  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  his  office,  the  Secretary-General, 
more  often  than  not,  has  had  to  face  non- 
co-operation  and  even  completely  negative 
and  obstructive  attitude  from  those  who 
seek  to  extend  their  domination  and  fur- 
ther to  expand  their  influence  and  control 
over  others.  "Aiat  explains  why,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  the  Secretary-General 
has  had  to  adopt  a  totally  despondent  pos- 
ture and  confess  to  the  world  at  large  that, 
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much  M  be  reallBai  that  It  Is  hla  duty  to 
help  resolve  the  present  ftcute  problem  ol  the 
w»r  In  Vletn&m.  neither  the  Orcanlsatlon 
which  Is  entrusted  with  the  function  of  pre- 
ao-rlng  snd  maintaining  peace  nor  he  him- 
self who  Is  its  chief  executive,  can  do  much. 
If  anything  at  all,  to  carry  out  their  peace 
mission. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  natural  that  an  Inter- 
national official  with  a  high  degree  of  self- 
respect  can  find  no  alternative  but  to  bow 
out  with  the  full  realisation  that,  continu- 
ing In  his  present  predicament,  he  would 
merely  lend  himself  to  be  used  as  a  scape- 
goat for  present  and  future  failure  of  the 
organlzaUon  to  fulfill  Its  high  purposes. 

This  leads  u£  to  consider  why  the  problem 
of  Vietnam,  which  Is  not  only  fraught  with 
dangerous  potentialities  but  also  highly  ex- 
plosive, has  so  far  defied  various  attempts 
and  many-sided  eSorts  to  solve  It. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Instigators  who 
planned  and  Initiated  the  war  of  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  have  bo  far  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to 
attain  their  objective  of  ultimately  seizing 
that  country  and  finally  placing  it  under 
their  ruthless  totalitarian  rule.  That  Is  why 
they  BtUl  persist  In  their  combined  nefarious 
activities  of  Infiltration,  subversion  and 
terrorism  which  brought  about  untold  s\iffer- 
Ings  and  ravages  upon  their  victims.  On  the 
side  of  the  aggressors,  they  themselves  have 
Incurred  heavy  losses  of  human  lives  In  the 
conduct  of  their  ferocious  and  fanatic  cam- 
paign of  war  and  terror,  as  well  an  heavy 
destructions  which  have  descendea  upon 
their  homeland  as  the  result  of  air  attacks 
Intended  to  reduce  and  slow  down  the  Irfll- 
tratlon  of  men  and  materiel  needed  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  acts  of  aggression  against 
South  Vietnam. 

Their  hopes  are  not  completely  without 
support.  They  have  been  kept  alive  and  in 
fact  fueled  by  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
wherewithals  from  their  allies  to  wage  war. 
Economic  aid  as  well  as  military  equipments 
have  flowed  from  external  sources  Into  North 
Vietnam  which  enable  that  country  to  carry 
on  to  this  day  Its  war  of  aggression.  For 
countries  siding  with  the  aggressors,  the  war 
In  Vietnam  must  be  won  for  their  friends 
and  partners,  as  victory  would  further  ex- 
tend their  Ideological  and  political  empire. 
Although  not  all  of  them  are  prepared  to 
share  the  cost  and  bear  proportionate  sacri- 
fices, they  seem  to  be  willing  to  show  their 
solidarity  to  the  extent  of  their  Immediate 
national  Interests  and  practical  capability. 
At  least  on  the  propaganada  side,  they  are 
willing  to  blare  In  unison  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  a  Holy  War  of  National  Libera- 
tion, which  In  effect  serves  to  cover  the  stark 
fact  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
being  sujected  to  a  war  of  conquest  and 
colonial  expansion  from  across  the  northern 
border. 

The  weU-drlUed  chorus  of  martial  singers 
seem  to  be  bent  upon  piirsulng  to  the  end 
their  war  path  and  have  repeatedly  spumed 
rarlous  suggestions  to  divert  from  the  es- 
calating trend  of  war  into  a  more  peaceful 
approach.  In  appearance  at  least,  they  seem 
to  be  fortifying  themselves  In  the  belief  that, 
by  rejecting  every  peaceful  suggestion,  they 
are  more  likely  to  attain  their  war  objectives. 
That  is  why  even  though  the  call  for  peace 
and  reason  may  have  come  from  fellow 
Asians,  they  contemptuously  brushed  aside 
the  genuine  yearnings  for  peace  of  Asian 
nations  and  have  retorted  with  their  arro- 
gant intransigence  untempered  by  abuses  of 
the  lowest  sort.  Such  a  display  of  imcul- 
tured  and  un-Aslan  behaviour  conceals  not 
an  Inherent  strength  but  rather  fundamental 
weakness  which  has  come  to  the  surface  and 
covered  with  a  misnomer  euphemistically 
called  the  "Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Rev- 
olutloa".  As  of  now.  while  the  defenders' 
aide  In  Vietnam  haa  shown  its  wtlllngnees 


and  readiness  to  'itT"—  unconditionally  the 
ways  and  means  to  resolve  peacefully  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  aggressors'  camp  has 
consistently  closed  the  door  to  every  probe 
for  negotiation  and  peacefiil  settlement. 

The  Intransigence  of  the  aggressors  has 
In  no  small  measure  been  encouraged  and 
even  enhanced  by  the  lack  of  unity  and  by 
dissenting  opinions  of  small  and  misguided 
minorities  In  various  countries.  These  dis- 
senting minorities,  consisting  of  elements 
from  legislative  quarters,  from  the  press,  the 
church  and  from  the  uninformed  academic 
circles,  are  least  famlUso'  with  and  even  Ig- 
norant of  the  true  facU  of  the  sitiiation.  but 
allow  themselves  nevertheless  to  be  carried 
away  by  their  abstract  and  unrealistic  con- 
structions, or  by  their  belief  In  false  liberal- 
ism, to  voice  suggestions  and  opinions, 
whch  benefit  and  give  comfort  to  no  one 
except  the  enemies  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
While  Innocent  victims  are  dally  maimed, 
molested  and  massacred  by  fanatic  terror- 
ists, the  so-called  liberals  commiserate  not 
with  the  unfortunate  victims,  but  rather 
with  those  who  kill,  torture  and  terrorize. 
Some  of  them  even  exceed  the  limit  of  de- 
cency by  brandishing  the  aggressors*  flag 
while  they  comfortably  enjoy  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  fruits  of  liberty  In  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

Others  Inspired  by  unrealistic  and  unmiti- 
gated fear  tend  to  attribute  to  the  other  side 
greater  military  power  to  commit  mischief 
and  greater  capability  to  wage  war  than  It 
really  possesses.  Others  still  who  are  far 
away  and  In  the  midst  of  their  opulence  and 
comfort  seem  also  to  be  seized  with  griping 
apprehension  that  events  in  Vietnam  may 
adversely  affect  their  present  abundant  and 
luxurious  living  by  dragging  them  into  the 
spreading  conflict.  They,  therefore,  and  not 
quite  altruistically  so,  advocate  courses  of 
action  which  would  in  effect  sacrifice  the 
victims  and  condone  and  consummate  ag- 
gression. Such  divergent  voices,  although 
infinitely  small  and  outnumbered,  have  given 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  aggressors 
can  count  upon  the  defenders  soon  to  be- 
come wearied  and  tired  of  the  exactions  of 
war,  and  that  they  may  ultimately  yield  to 
force  and  aggression. 

In  the  face  of  these  divergencies  and  dis- 
sents. It  is  the  hope  of  all  freedom-loving 
people  that  the  South  Vietnamese  who  are 
fighting  for  their  survival  and  their  futxu*  of 
liberty  will  join  together  in  presenting  a 
solid  front  to  the  invaders  and  inspire  con- 
fidence not  only  among  their  own  people  but 
also  to  the  outside  world  which  supports 
them  In  this  vital  struggle. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
through  their  naive  gullibility  in  the  face  of 
the  aggressors'  propaganda  tend  to  favour 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  thus  have  the 
effect,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  prolonging 
the  present  conflict  In  Vietnam  and  retard- 
ing Its  early  conclusion.  Let  us  now  examine 
whether  there  are  ways  and  means  which 
may  not  immediately  solve  the  problem,  but 
may  at  least  begin  to  pave  the  way  towards 
Its  peaceful  settlement. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  and  almost  too 
frequently  that  military  solution  Is  not  the 
solution  for  the  present  war  In  Vietnam. 
But  this  oracular  assertion  appears  to  be 
more  of  a  truism  than  an  effective  solution. 
In  any  ease,  that  assertion  has  never  been 
gainsaid  by  the  defending  side  In  the  Viet- 
nam war,  which  Is  only  too  ready  and  willing 
to  agree  with  such  a  contention.  It  Is  rather 
the  aggressors  who  have  consistently  and 
stubbornly  adhered  to  the  said  military  so- 
lution and  tried  to  pursue  It  to  the  bitter 
end.  In  complete  disregard  for  the  sufferings 
of  their  own  people  and  the  peaceful  aspira- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  not  enough  just  to  make  a  pro- 
nouncunent  that  military  solution  Is  not  a 
real  solution,  one  ought  to  be  able  to  offer  a 
workable  alternative. 


Some  have  suggested  that  in  order  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam  there  should  be  unilat- 
eral cessation  of  aerial  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam.  In  this  connection,  they  all  aeem 
to  have  forgotten  that  bombing  has  been 
halted  at  least  twice,  the  first  time  for  Qve 
days  and  the  second  Ume  for  more  than  a 
month.  In  both  cases,  the  cessation  ot 
bombUig  yielded  no  worthwhile  results.  On 
the  contrary  It  gave  undue  advantage  to  the 
other  side  which  made  use  of  the  lull  to 
gather  more  strength,  with  which  to  inten- 
sify and  escalate  the  conflict. 

Others  have  advocated  that  foreign  troofx 
now  assisting  South  Vietnam,  especially 
those  of  the  United  States,  be  unilaterally 
withdrawn  from  that  country,  while  in- 
truding forces  introduced  from  the  North 
are  not  mentioned  and  consequently  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  depredations  and 
aggression.  The  partiality  and  unworthlness 
of  such  views  are  too  obvious  to  warrant  any 
comment  and  discussion.  Such  suggestions 
are  no  doubt  designed  to  delight  the  ag- 
gressors. They  amount  in  fact  to  delivering 
the  victims  to  the  attackers. 

As  any  Impartial  observer  may  notice,  nutny 
If  not  all  the  solutions  so  far  advanced  by 
one  party  or  another  tended  to  favour  the 
side  which  Instigated  the  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  South  Vietnam  under  Its 
control,  while  the  vlctlcos  and  those  who 
help  repel  aggression  and  conquest  are  con- 
sldered  "trouble-f £te"  or  feast-spoiler  for  pro. 
longing  the  ordeal  and  tot  not  allowing 
the  aggression  to  be  more  expedltloiisly  con- 
summated. 

Why  shoxild  It  be  so,  one  may  ask,  why 
should  the  victims  be  penalized  and  the 
p>eace  and  law-breakers  be  treated  with  In- 
dulgence and  even  with  direct  or  Indirect 
encouragement? 

Prom  a  pragmatic  viewpoint.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  ethical  considerations 
should  prevail  In  the  discussion  of  such  a 
hotly-contested  International  Issue.  In  re- 
ality, the  question  is  much  more  complex, 
Involving  heterogenous  elements  among 
which  are  ideological  bias,  acute  self-In- 
terests, past  private  feuds  and  Instinct  ot 
revenge  ot  simply  fears  of  losing  the  beatific 
enjoyment  of  present  material  abundance 
and  luxury  available  In  profusion  in  certain 
parU  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  elements 
were  already  at  play,  when  the  dark  Hltlwlte 
pwwer  threatened  Kurojje  with  Its  domina- 
tion and  succeeded  In  cowing  those  endowed 
with  clouded  Intellect  and  weaker  knees  to 
hall  that  evil  force  as  the  true  voice  of 
Oerman  and  European  nationalism  which 
deserved  respect  and  support.  Nowadays. 
these  heads  are  again  rising  and  by  their 
wild  clamours  try  to  delude  the  world  that 
a  war  of  conquest  Is  a  war  of  national  libera- 
tion. 

However,  the  most  deplorable  fact  of  all 
Is  perhaps  that  some  nations  and  statesmen 
of  this  world  should  want  to  make  use  of  the 
Vietnam  war  as  an  occasion  to  let  loose  their 
past  rancour  over  Inconsiderate  treatment  In 
by-gone  days,  and  to  launch  a  vendetta  to 
satisfy  their  long  pent-up  leeUngs.  They 
disregard  the  consequence  of  their  lU-tlmed 
revenge  and  fall  to  recognize  that  those  who 
will  be  paying  the  price  are  not  the  ones  who 
caused  them  displeasure  many  long  years 
ago,  but  the  Innocent  people  of  VUtnam  who 
had  no  part  whatsoever  In  any  humUlaUon 
which  may  have  been  Inflicted  In  the  past. 

Whatever  these  views  may  be  they  present 
one  common  characteristic:  they  are  short- 
sighted. By  cajoling  and  favouring  the  »|- 
gressors'  side,  they  are  paving  the  way  tot 
their  own  destruction,  for  in  due  course  and 
perhaps  in  not  too  distant  a  future,  they 
will  not  be  spared  any  more  than  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  spared. 

To  many  of  us  in  Asia  who  desperately  try 
to  keep  our  heads  cool  and  clear,  the  solu- 
Uons  thus  far  put  forward  do  not  appear  to 
be  the  real  soluUons  likely  to  resolve  the 
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present  difficulties  and  restore  peace  and 
tranquility  for  any  durable  length  of  time, 
because  they  are  tainted  with  Ideological 
bias  and  prejudice  or  prompted  by  crying 
selfish  preoccupations  or  m  personal  and 
individual  considerations  ol  a  purely  private 
nature. 

A  truly  worthy  solution'  to  the  Vietnam 
var  must  see  to  It  that  aggression  shall  not 
be  rewarded  and  that  South  Vietnam  should 
be  assured  essentially  of  being  able  to  main- 
tain Its  freedom  and  Indepjcmdence  and  not 
be  delivered  with  bound  hJEoids  and  feet  to 
the  conquerors.  To  us  InlHialland,  and  I 
am  sure  to  all  the  freedomilovlng  peoples  of 
the  world,  the  United  Nations  and  Its  officials 
or  any  member  of  this  Organization,  however 
great  or  however  small,  hays  no  right  to  sell 
away  the  Inherent  right  oi  South  Vietnam, 
or  for  that  matter  of  any  Idountry,  to  exist 
and  survive  as  a  free  and  aoverelgn  nation. 
If  such  an  unfortunate  precedent  were  to  be 
created  now,  the  survival  of  many  other 
nations  will  become  greatly  compromised. 
As  for  the  aggressors,  althdugh  they  deserve 
to  be  punished  for  their  cr^e,  we  should  be 
far-sighted  enoug^h  not  to;  be  vengeful  and 
should  not  seek  to  bring  [about  their  de- 
struction. Rather  it  would  be  In  the  inter- 
ests of  all  to  persuade  tiem  to  renotmce 
their  expansionist  designs!  and  join  hands 
with  other  peace-loving  najtjons  in  building 
a  future  of  peace,  progress  iand  prosperity. 

With  that  purpose  In  mind,  Thailand  to- 
gether with  Malaysia  and  the  Philippines 
Initiated  an  appeal  to  all  |  Asian  nations  to 
launch  a  Joint  Asian  pea^f  move  designed 
to  bring  the  Vietnam  Convict  to  a  peaceful 
conclusion.  Although  t^  of  the  above 
countries,  namely  Tballan^  and  the  Philip- 
pines, are  already  mllltkmiy  involved  In 
South  Vletnsm  because  they  seek  to  help 
repel  aggression  and  prevent  the  enlsirge- 
ment  of  the  conflict  In  Sovtbeast  Asia,  they 
are  not  precluded  from  gjenulnely  desiring 
to  end  the  conflict  by  pea^ful  means.  The 
three  countries  have  consetjuently  suggested 
that  Asian  nations  should  join  together  In 
urging  the  Parties  Involved  In  the  Vietnam 
Conflict  to  come  to  a  Conference  Table.  This 
represents  the  first  collective  Asian  Initia- 
tive to  suggest  a  peaceful  approach  to  the 
Vietnam  problem.  While  ihere  is  encourag- 
ing response  and  general  sd^port  for  a  peace- 
ful approach  from  the  non^communlst  coun- 
tries in  Asia  as  well  as  elsewhere,  It  Is  becom- 
ing Increasingly  clear  that' the  other  side,  in 
its  unrestrained  manifestations  of  displeas- 
ure, has  shown  a  completely  negative  atti- 
tude. It  Is  therefore  crystal  clear  now  who 
are  for  peace  and  who  are  kgalnst  It.  If  one 
side  favours  a  peaceful  a|>tiroach  while  the 
other  has  so  far  rejected  e|^ry  move  towards 
a  peaceful  settlement,  thjefe  shoulu  be  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  whene  the  blame  lies, 
and  which  side  should  msr  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  prolongation  of  the  war. 

Thus  the  Asian  peace  mbive  launched  with 
a  view  to  offering  a  fair  and  honourable  ap- 
proach to  end  the  conflic^  has  met  with  a 
stone- wall  erected  by  the  i  stubborn  and  ob- 
structive attitude  of  the  ilide  favouring  war 
and  forceful  conquest.  If|  the  appeal  has  so 
far  failed  to  elicit  a  f avour^le  response  from 
the  other  side,  it  cannot  ;l)e  because  It  was 
Initiated  by  nations  whlcli  have  openly  sub- 
scribed to  certain  vlewpolits.  For  as  Is  well 
known,  many  attempts  U>  suggest  peaceful 
approach  have  been  undertaken  by  various 
nations  and  personalities  upholding  different 
viewpoints,  among  whom  U  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  and  up  till  now  npgie  has  ever  won 
the  trust  and  confidence  it  those  who  broke 
the  peace  and  launched  ^e  hateful  aggres- 
sion. The  realities  are  that  the  latter  have 
no  Intention  of  trusting  anyone,  not  even 
their  own  ideological  comrades.  Rather  they 
look  upon  all  who  try  to  hajt  their  aggression 
»8  belonging  to  their  enimies'  camp. 

The  Thai  Government  ktod  people,  never- 
theless, would  welcome  pei«e  In  Vietnam  and 


in  Southeast  Asia.  Any  proposal  for  an 
honourable  and  peaceful  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam problem  from  whatever  quarters  will 
therefore  be  assured  of  our  co-operation  and 
support.  In  the  mean  time,  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple must  continue  to  be  defended. 

Such  a  belief  has  driven  tis  to  exert  efforts 
to  seek  a  more  harmonious  relationship 
among  our  neighbours  In  Southeast  Asia. 
We  are  particularly  gratified  to  see  that 
traditional  Asian  wisdom  and  far-slgbtednees 
have  prevailed  over  o\ir  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, the  Philippines,  Malaysia  and  Indo- 
nesia, which  have  successfully  resolved  their 
differences,  said  have  resumed  their  normal 
lnterco\irse  within  the  Southeast  Asian  fam- 
ily. It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  will  bring  the  benefits  de- 
riving from  practical  and  fruitful  co-opera- 
tion. Thailand  Is  also  happy  to  extend  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  brotherly  -nation  of 
Indonesia  upon  Its  decision  to  to  resume  full 
co-operation  with  the  United  Nations.  Indo- 
nesia's resumption  of  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  activities  Is  Indicative  of  her 
desire  to  uphold  the  lofty  principles  of  inter- 
national co-operation  as  laid  down  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  Indonesia,  being  the 
largest  nation  In  Southeast  Asia,  can  greatly 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations  as  well  as  to  the  stability  and  prog- 
ress of  that  region. 

In   the   same   spirit,   we   have   sought   to 
ensure  long-lasting  peace  in  Asia  by  arous- 
ing the  consciousness  on  the  part  of   the 
Asian  countries  not  only  to  coexist  together 
but  also  to   co-operate  closely  for   mutual 
benefits.    We  believe  that  regional  co-opera- 
tion will  bring  not  only  direct  benefits  to  the 
peoples  of  the  region,  but  will  also  serve  to 
strengthen  the  solidarity  and  enhance  the 
security  of  our  respective  countries.    Thus 
Thailand  has  joined  with  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines  In  founding  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asia    (ASA)    which   has   recently 
been  revived  to  serve  the  p\irposes  of  co- 
op>eratlon  In  the  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural fields.    Recently,  and  on  an  even  larger 
scale,  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council  (ASP AC) 
has  been  established  at  the  historic  meeting 
In    Seoul,   the    capital   of    the   Republic   of 
Korea.    Indeed    in   a  relatively   short   time 
since  Its  Inception,  it  offers  promising  pros- 
pects.   Several  other  regional  undertakings 
are  also  in  the  making.    In  this  particular 
connection,  Thailand  has  welcomed  Japan's 
initiative  In  convening  the  Conference  on 
Asian    Development    in    Tokyo,    last    April, 
which  will  continue  to  meet  in  other  Asian 
capitals.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  an 
Asian    Development    Bank   is   being   estab- 
lished  for   the   benefit   of  Asian   countries. 
Thailand  has  actively  taken  part  In  all  these 
worthwhile  projecte,  as  well  as  the  Important 
project  for  the  Development  of  the  Lower 
Mekong    Basin    under    the    United    Nations 
sponsorship.       This     worthy     International 
undertaking  has  proven  Its  high  value  and 
has    continued    to    function    through    the 
vicissitudes  of  political  relationship  between 
some  of  the  participating  Member  countries. 
Although    the    Asian    nations   in   general 
have   shown    their   profound   faith   In    the 
usefulness    and    benefits    of    regional    co- 
operation among  themselves  as  well  as  with 
outside  countries,  certain  other  nations  of 
different   Ideologies   have   bitterly  criticized 
these   joint  endeavours   and  have  tried  to 
calximnlate  that  they  are  being  instigated 
and  sponsored  by  far-away  Powers.    Nothing 
can  be  itirther  from  the  truth.    Indeed,  it 
does  not  take  long,  nor  in  fact  Is  It  really 
necessary  to  point  out  that  such  criticisms 
are  totally  unfounded  and  have  been  moti- 
vated  by   the  desire   to  see   Asian   nations 
divided   and    |>owerIeas   go   that   those   who 
nourish     expansionist     designs     may     with 
greater  ease  Interfere  In  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  thus  weakened  countries  and  eventu- 


ally succeed  in  bringing  about  tb^r  down- 
fall. The  main  motivation  which  baa 
prompted  Asian  nations  to  strengthen  re- 
gional co-operation  lies  in  their  common 
desire  to  assume  greater  responsibility  in 
regard  to  Asian  problems  and  to  prevent 
outside  powers  from  interfering  with  and 
dominating  the  life  of  Asian  people.  The 
experience  of  the  past  and  particularly  that 
of  Western  colonialism  have  shown  how 
disastrous  the  loes  of  control  over  our  own 
destiny  could  be,  not  only  to  our  national 
pride,  but  even  more  so  to  our  fundamental 
Interests.  Nowadays,  while  the  Western 
type  of  imperialism  has  receded,  a  new  and 
even  more  ruthless  form  of  imperialism  Is 
attempting  to  step  in  and  derive  benefits 
from  exercising  Influence  and  overlordshlp 
over  our  national  life  and  patrimony.  While 
a  few  nations  In  Asia  have  been  cowed  into 
submission  or  deluded  into  believing  In  alien 
doctrines  bom  in  the  dark  and  sordid  re- 
cesses of  European  ghettoes  and  become 
oblivious  of  their  lofty  Asian  heritage,  many 
others  remain  faithful  to  the  age-old  ideals 
of  Asia  which  uphold  not  only  peace  and 
friendship  among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
but  also  the  Intrinsic  worth  and  dignity  of 
human  beings.  To  them,  the  recent  mani- 
festations of  the  so-called  Red  Giiards  have 
nothing  to  do  v?lth  Asian  values  and  tradi- 
tions, but  represent  the  lower  Instincts  ot 
nuun  brought  over  from  beyond  the  confines 
of  Asia. 

That  Is  why  a  great  many  of  us  who  be- 
lieve In  serving  our  people  and  our  regicm 
deeply  felt  the  urge  of  establishing  an  effec- 
tive and   fruitful    co-c^ratlon   which   will 
bring  to  us  all  substantial  mutual  benefits. 
At  the  same  time,  when  the  world  organiza- 
tion Is  passing  through  an  anguishing  period 
of  stress  and  strain  due  to  certain  deleterious 
activities  within  the  Organization,  the  exist- 
ence of  even  a  loose  form  of  regional  co- 
operation Is  a  measure  of  comfort  and  as- 
surance that  international  anarchy  will  not 
take  the  place  of  a  world  of  law  and  order. 
It  vflll  thus  be  seen  that  all  these  moves 
have  been  launched  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  entire 
region.    In  spite  of  grave  difficulties  and  at 
times  abuses  and  provocations  from  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand  has  refrained.  In  the  Inter- 
est  of   regional   peace,   from   retaliating   in 
kind.    Instead,  Thailand  has  kept  calm  and 
has   shown    restraint    and    moderation.    To 
avoid  further  deterioration  and  escalation, 
my  country  appealed  to  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  to  send  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative   to   explore   ways   and    means    of 
easing  tension  between  the  two  countries. 
This  appeal  has  received  sympathetic  con- 
sideration from  the  Secretary-General  who, 
with  Cambodia's  concurrence,  has  despatched 
his  Special  Representative  to  the  two  coun- 
tries.   The  matter  is  now  receiving  careful 
attention  vrith  a  -view  to  achieving  reconcili- 
ation.   On  the  part  of  Thailand,  the  United 
Nations  can  be   assured  of  the  fullest  co- 
operation from  the  Thai  Government  in  this 
mission.     In  order  to^  ensure  and  enhance 
regional  peace  and  tranquility,  and  in  the 
'  case  that  Cambodia  gives  a  similar  response, 
the  Thai  people  are  prepared  to  extend  their 
band  of  friendship  to  our  neighbours  to  the 
East  said  to  forget  past  differences,  for  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries  should  be  aware 
that  they  are  bound  by  traditional  ties  of 
friendship  and  close  affinities.    They  shared 
In  the  past  many  common  cultural  legacies 
and  their  destinies  in  the  future  may  hardly 
be  apart.    We  are  hopeful  therefore  that  with 
wisdom   and    goodwill    on    both    sides,    and 
thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's Special  Representative,  the  two  covm- 
tries  may  soon  find  themselves  back  on  their 
normal  relationship. 

Even  though  our  efforts  for  peace  and 
harmony  are  by  necessity  concentrated  on 
our  Immediate  vicinity  and  our  area  of 
Southeast  Asia,  our  genuine  desire  is  to  see 
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peace  and  tranquility  prevaU  not  In  our 
raglon  alone,  but  as  far  and  wtde  aa  poaalble, 
lnd«ed.  In  the  whole  world.  Coiuequently 
we  cannot  help  holding  the  view  that  Rho- 
desia la  a  case  of  worrtsome  problem,  in 
wbloh  an  unruly  white  minority  has  usurped 
the  authority  of  goTemment  and  unconatl- 
tutlonally  arrogated  to  Itself  the  right  to 
d<H&lnate  the  other  segments  of  the  people 
and  deprived  the  latter  of  their  Inherent 
freedom.  The  Illegitimate  regime,  con- 
demned In  this  Assem.bly,  can  stUl  breathe 
the  air  of  Insubordination,  scornfully  dis- 
regarding the  Ineffective  measures  talcen 
against  it,  and  may  probably  survive  the 
public  disaptproval  because  of  noticeable  lack 
of  adequate  and  nteanlngful  sanctions. 

Another  example  of  International  concern 
over  the  plight  of  a  non  self-governing  people 
Is  provided  by  the  Southwest  Africa  Case. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  doee  not  In  any  way  serve 
to  Improve  the  situation.  The  Court  has 
regrettably  found  It  convenient  to  reverse 
Its  own  previous  pronouncements  upon  Its 
coo^ietence  and  has  declined  in  this  case  to 
consider  the  substance  of  the  question,  thus 
retarding  possible  settlement  of  the  Issue. 
Thailand  has  taken  a  keen  Interest  In  this 
case  right  from  the  very  beginning  as  Its 
representative  had  served  for  many  years  in 
the  five-nation  Committee  set  up  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  Implement  an  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Court  in  1950.  and  was  Chair- 
man of  the  seven-member  Conuolttee  estab- 
lished by  General  Assembly  resolution  748 
(Vni)  in  1963.  In  theee  capacities,  Thai- 
land has  consistently  upheld  the  position 
that  the  General  Assembly  Is  the  rightful 
successor  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Such  a 
stand  also  received  Judicial  endorsement  in 
the  advisory  opinion  of  June  11.  1950.  In 
consequence,  the  Geenral  Assembly  is  en- 
titled, in  our  opinion,  to  exercise  its  super- 
vision over  the  administration  of  South- 
west Africa. 

My  Delegation  will  elaborate  further  on 
this,  question  in  the  debate  on  that  specific 
item.  For  the  time  being,  may  we  express 
the  hope  that  the  country  responsible  for 
the  present  administration  of  Southwest 
Africa  will  heed  the  unequivocal  opinion  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  nations  In  the 
world. 

Similarly,  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
despite  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  con- 
cluded by  practically  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  large  and  small,  there  are  a  few  coun- 
tries still  defying  the  conscience  of  mankind 
which  aspires  to  be  free  from  the  hazards  of 
radio-active  contamination  and  nuclear 
proliferation.  No  doubt  one  can  see  in  this 
callous  disregard  of  International  opinion  a 
persistent  search  for  national  aggranddlze- 
ment.  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  advantage  thus  gained  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  danger  which  may 
accrue  all  around  in  the  world  scene.  Only 
the  future  will  tell  whether  the  investment  in 
considerable  resources  has  brought  to  the 
nations  involved  the  benefits  that  they  de- 
sire to  acquire. 

The  problems  as  outlined  above  may  ap- 
pear to  be  hard  of  solution.  If  they  are  so, 
it  is  probably  because,  to  some  nations,  the 
scoring  of  victory  on  Ideological  Issues  and 
the  spreading  of  their  political  doctrine 
take  precedence  over  the  consolidation  o.' 
peace  and  freedom.  The  attainment  of  their 
political  objectives  is  of  such  paramount 
significance  to  them  as  to  make  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace  and  order  recede  into 
secondary  Importance.  The  latter  is  given 
consideration  only  when  such  rupture  may 
entail  their  own  annihilation.  Only  then 
would  they  relent  In  their  Inflexible  submis- 
sion to  their  political  dictates  and  allow  the 
consideration  of  general  welfare  to  assume 
the  Importance  that  it  deserves  Otherwise 
human  imderstandlng  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 


give  and  take  seem  to  be  totally  lacking. 
What  prevails  is  rather  a  tendency  to  de- 
mand and  to  take  without  making  con- 
cessions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  that,  If 
such  trend  were  to  continue.  If  all  of  us  were 
to  come  to  this  Assembly  with  an  unyield- 
ing one-track  mind  and  seek  to  make  gains 
on  our  Ideological  and  i>arochlal  stands,  the 
pending  crucial  problems  would  scarcely  have 
any  chance  of  a  reasonable  solution.  On  the 
contrary,  It  is  not  unlikely  that  such  prob- 
lems would  even  increase  In  acuteness  In  the 
future  with  dangerous  implications  for  man- 
kind. If  instead  we  were  to  envision  that 
long-term  interests  in  peace  and  well-being 
csin  accommodate  a  measure  of  general  un- 
derstanding and  rational  cooipromlse,  the 
prospects  for  our  nations  to  be  able  to  live 
together  in  a  more  harmonious  world  and  In 
more  secure  and  lasting  peace,  will  become 
infinitely  brighter  for  the  benefit  of  our 
present  and  future  generations. 

While  the  leading  industrialized  nations 
have  made  Important  strides  in  scientific 
and  technological  fields  of  human  endeavors 
to  the  extent  of  discovering  a  soft  landing 
technique  on  the  moon,  they  would  earn  an 
even  more  profound  gratitude  from  the 
millions  of  this  world  if  they  could  devise 
ways  and  means  to  end  and  avoid  present 
and  future  earthly  conflicts. 


SECRETARY  UDALL  DEDICATES 
PLATTE- WINNER  BRIDGE 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  gave  the  dedi- 
catory address  at  the  Platte-Winner 
Bridge  near  Platte,  S.  Dak.  This  bridge, 
over  a  mile  in  length,  is  the  longest  span 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
west  coast.  It  links  the  producing  areas 
of  western  South  Dakota  with  our  mar- 
keting areas  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State. 

The  bridge  will  not  only  carry  vitally 
important  commerce,  but  wiU  provide  a 
convenient  passageway  for  the  growing 
multitude  of  tourists  who  are  visiting 
South  Dakota  each  year.  Spanning  the 
Missouri  River  with  its  great  lakes,  its 
recreational  areas,  and  its  rich  fish  and 
wildlife  opportunities,  this  bridge  will 
serve  as  an  invaluable  convlence  to  mil- 
lions of  citizens  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Jack  Gerken,  of  Sioux  Palls,  and 
Mr.  Rogers  Eastman,  of  Platte,  S.  Dak., 
handled  general  arrangements  for  a 
splendidly  managed  dedication  program. 
Present  for  the  dedication  was  Mrs. 
Francis  Case,  widow  of  the  late  Senator 
Case  whose  efforts  were  instrumental  in 
mak*ng  the  bridge  possible,  and  her  sis- 
ter. Miss  Bess  Graves.  The  bridge  was 
dedicated  to  Senator  Case.  Mr.  E.  P. 
McKellips.  of  Alcester.  S.  Dak.,  former 
director  of  the  South  Dakota  Highway 
Department  who  also  played  an  impor- 
tant ro!e  in  opening  the  way  for  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  was  on  the  plat- 
form, along  with  other  dignitaries.  Ac- 
companying Secretary  Udall  was  Mr. 
Kenneth  Holum,  of  Groton,  S.  Dak.,  who 
serves  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water 
and  Power  in  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Secretary  Udal'.  who  has  wen  the  re- 
s'^pct  of  the  ent're  Nation  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  preservation,  development, 
and  beaut^f  cat  on  of  our  land,  de'ivered 
a  superb  address  wh'ch  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Secretabt  of  thi 

Interior  Stewart  L.  Udaix  at  the  Demca- 

Tioif  OF  the  Winner -Platte  Bridge,  Platte 

S.  Dak.,  September  27,  1966 

Two  years  ago — strongly  encouraged  by 
George  McGovern — I  flew  with  him  over 
South  Dakota's  wonderful  Black  Rills.  Today 
we  have  flown  together  over  your  rich  farm- 
lands  and  your  new  manmade  great  lakes. 

Now  I  know  why  you  call  your  State  "the 
land  of  Inflnite  variety."  May  I  suggest,  how- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  seen  ol 
South  Dakota — and  what  I  have  seen  is  sup- 
plemented almost  daily  by  what  I  hear  from 
enthusiastic  South  Dakota  salesmen  in  Wash- 
ington— that  yours  is  a  State  of  inflnite  and 
limitless  opportunity. 

In  my  Department  we  are  forced  to  spend 
much  of  our  time  trying  to  redeem  what  man 
already  has  spoiled  and  preserve  the  treas- 
ures of  nature  that  remain.  As  President 
Johnson  has  said,  today  natural  beauty  has 
new  enemies,  and  we  need  new  weapons  to 
fight  those  enemies.  You  here  in  South 
Dakota  are  in  the  rare  and  enviable  position 
of  having  more  to  save  than  to  salvage. 

We  are  trying  to  salvage  a  polluted  and 
desecrated  Potomac  River. 

California's  magnlflcent  Redwoods  must  be 
saved  to  refresh  and  inspire  future  genera- 
tions, jt 

We  are  concerned  about  the  shameful  con- 
dition of  the  beautiful  and  historic  Hudson. 

We  try  to  salvage  a  little  open  space  In  our 
great  and  congested  cities. 

As  an  Arlzonan,  I  am  deeply  concerned  be- 
cause we  are  mining  and  using  In  one  genera- 
tion ground  water  that  took  eons  to  ac- 
cumulate. 

We  have  turned  our  once  beautiful  Lake 
Brie  into  a  virtual  "dead  sea."  It  must  be 
salvaged. 

It  is  refreshing  to  come  to  South  Dakota. 
I  like  your  clean  air — your  comparatively  un- 
littered  countryside  and  your  plains  and  roll- 
ing hills.  I  like  open  spaces  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  horizons.  Naturally,  as  a 
Westerner  myself,  I  appreciate  the  warm- 
hearted hospitality  and  the  enthusiastic 
optimism  of  your  people. 

However,  the  mere  act  of  coming  to  the 
Sunshine  State,  delightful  as  it  is,  does  not 
In  any  way  make  me  feel  that  I  have  escaped 
the  responsibility  that  X  bold  in  your  Na- 
tional Government. 

Interior  must  help  much  of  the  country 
red«em  what  It  already  has  squandered  and 
exploited.  It  Is  equally  important  that  we 
help  you  achieve  the  opportunities  that  exist 
In  South  Dakota  and  that  we  help  you  avoid 
the  mistakes  that  have  proven  so  costly  In 
other  older  and  more  heavily  settled  areas  of 
the  country. 

My  State — and  Washington,  D.C..  and  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia — need  more  water 
and  drought-proofed  water  supplies.  Tour 
State  has  the  water — you  need  ditches  and 
pumps  and  canals — so  that  water  can  go  to 
work  stabilizing  your  agricultural  economy 
and  enhancing  your  industrial  economy. 

Speclflcally,  South  Dakota  needs  the  Oahe 
Project.  My  Department  will  do  Its  part  to 
see  that  you  get  It.  We  will  succeed  If  we 
have  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all  South 
Dakota. 

Millions  of  Americans,  forced  to  live  in 
crowded  and  congested  dtles,  desperately 
want  and  need  opportunities  to  refresh  them- 
selves In  out-of-door,  open  spaces.  They 
seek  out  mountains  and  lakes  and  fresh  air. 

Every  day  that  passes  high-speed  air  trans- 
portation and  the  transcontinental  highway 
system  move  South  Dakoto  closer  to  Chicago 
and  St.  LouU,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
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The  bridge  we  are  dedlcatin|  here  today  Is  a 
splendid  example  of  new  modern  highway 
transportation.  I 

I  suggest  you  look  at  ilke  Francis  Case 
bridge — and  the  splendid  bo^  of  water  which 
it  crosses — and  see  thousqads  of  miles  of 
highways  linking  millions  of  Americans  to 
your  lakes  and  scenic  Blaak  Hills. 

Interior  is  currently  involved  In  two  studies 
which  I  am  convinced  vrill  |3e  extremely  im- 
portant to  you  as  you  plan  ^d  build  a  more 
diversified  economy.  At  the  request  of  Sena- 
tors McOovxRN  and  McGei;,  we  have  Joined 
with  the  Department  of  A^culture  to  do  a 
resources  study  of  the  Black  Hills.  The  study 
and  report  are  not  complete,  but  you  can  be 
confident  that  they  will  cohjtaln  suggestions 
(or  better  and  greater  use  of  the  area's  out- 
standing recreation  assets.  J 

Simultaneously,  under  tljie  direction  of  a 
Senate  Interior  Committee  resolution  q>on- 
sored  by  Senators  McGoveam,  Burdicx,  and 
MrrcALF,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
Is  evaluating  the  recreatlaaal  potential  of 
the  Missouri  River — and  it4  new  lakes  from 
Yankton,  South  Dakota,  |to  Fort  Benton, 
Montana.  I 

One  thousand,  two  bundrfd  and  sixty-five 
miles  of  river  are  included  Ui  the  study.  In 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  States,  we  are  examlnl^ig  a  wide  variety 
of  ideas  to  make  the  river  taore  accessible — 
Iti  bodies  of  water  more  usible — and  to  pre- 
serve the  historic  values  of  me  route  followed 
by  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Because  these  sclenic,  hlatcrlc  and  recrea- 
tion values  are  so  important,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment you  for  adopting  dareful  planning 
procedures.  Make  sure — ak  you  plan  and 
build — that  your  objectives  are  sound. 

Appropriately  you  have  oome  to  call  yotir 
(our  manmade  lakes  "the  Great  Lakes  of 
South  Dakota."  They  are  |  that.  They  can 
provide  almost  unlimited  Opportunities  for 
Ushlng,  boating,  camping,  water  skiing  and 
all  types  of  water-assoclatejd  recreation.  As 
South  Dakotans  and  your  neighbors  from  the 
other  49  States  use  them  'more  and  more, 
these  lakes  will  stimulate  ecfjtiomlc  growth  In 
South  Dakota.  More  and  more  business  en- 
terprises win  have  to  be  established  to  ac- 
commodate your  visitors.     | 

Remember  that  people  are  attracted  to 
clean  water  and  uncluttmed  countryside. 
Careless  Americans  have  afbused  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  have  desecrate^  their  ability  to 
restore  man  and  buoy  his  spirits. 

As  you  look  at  your  oppdrtunities — as  you 
plan  and  build — ask  yourselves — and  eisk  us: 

(1)  Are  we  doing  enough — are  oin-  State 
statutes  strong  enough — Isi  our  will  to  en- 
force them  determined  enough — to  prevent 
the  pollution  of  these  beautilful  waters? 

12)  Rave  we  done  enou^l)  to  protect  the 
countryside  and  its  attractlteness?  Are  our 
States  statutes  and  local  asnlng  ordinances 
adequate  to  protect  these  itnportant  values? 
Will  we  tolerate  littered  roadsides — Junk- 
yards along  our  hlghways-^and  Ill-planned 
uid  poorly  maintained  defvelopment,  rural 
or  urban?  i 

(8)  You  want,  I  know,  i  combination  of 
public  access  and  private  development.  Par- 
ticularly, I  ask,  have  you  done  enough?  Be- 
cause you  must  act  now  ^  protect  public 
•ccess  for  the  future. 

President  Johnson  has  ssjitl: 

"Natural  beauty  is  not  ft  luxury  for  the 
satisfied.  It  is  not  a  pl^^sant  frill  or  a 
superficial  enjoyment  .  .  .jtt  Is  the  world 
that  we  live  In.  It  is  the  environment  In 
Which  we  were  born  and  gtow  to  maturity 
«nd  live  our  Uvea.  It  Is  tore  than  a  rich 
source  of  pleasure  and  recreation.  It  shapes 
our  values.  It  molds  our  altitudes.  It  feeds 
our  spirit  and  It  helps  to  i>3ake  us  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  we  fln^y  become.  And 
tite  kind  of  men  that  we  finally  beoome  In 
turn  makes  this  great  Na^too.** 


VTETNAM-UNTTED     STATES     PEACE 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  In  offering  the  three- 
phase  peace  proposal  which  Ambassador 
Goldberg  presented  to  the  United  Na- 
tions last  week.  As  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  Denver  said  in  its  lead  editorial 
Saturday.  "It's  Up  to  Hanoi"  now.  The 
United  States  has  set  aside  doubts  on  its 
sincere  desire  for  peace  by  going  further 
with  concessions  and  compromise  than 
ever  before  in  trying  to  make  way  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  As 
the  News  stated,  pur  peace  pn^xtsals  can 
hardly  get  any  better. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It's  Up  to  Hanoi 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  about  who's 
move  is  next  In  making  peace  In  Viet  Nam, 
there  should  be  none  now.  It  Is  squarely 
up  to  Hanoi. 

For  Thursday  at  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  with  President  Johnson's 
approval,  offered  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  S-phase  proposal  that  would  (1) 
halt  the  bombings  and  de-escalate  the 
ground  war,  (2)  provide  for  a  mutual  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  South  Viet  Nam,  and 
(3)  begin  peace  negotiations,  with  the  Viet 
Cong  presumably  included. 

This  goes  further  toward  concession  and 
compromise  than  the  VS.  has  gone  before. 
It  embraces  UN  Sec.  Gen.  U  Thant's  peace 
plan,  and  goes  him  one  better  by  adding  the 
timed  troop  withdrawal,  the  Idea  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  earlier  this  month  at  Detroit. 
It  Implies  that  though  the  Viet  Cong  are 
Hanoi-directed,  they  are  combatants,  and  as 
such  could  participate  In  the  negotiations — 
a  concession  sure  to  displease  Saigon. 

To  see  how  far  the  U.S.  has  bent  In  an 
effort  to  end  the  war,  one  need  only  compare 
this  new  proposal  with  President  Johnson's 
statement  two  years  ago  to  the  effect  he 
dldnt  "believe  In  a  conference  called  to 
ratify  terror,"  or  State  Sec.  Rusk's  repeated 
statement  the  U.S.  could  not  consider  ne- 
gotiations "until  North  Viet  Nam  ceases  Its 
aggression." 

Ambassador  Goldberg's  tone  Thursday  was 
shorn  of  such  language.  He  declared  the 
U.S.  seeks  a  political,  not  a  military  soluUon 
to  the  war;  peaceable  self-determination  for 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  reunification  of 
all  Viet  Nam  through  free  choice. 

A  further,  face-saving  concession  to  Hanoi : 
The  U.S.  will  halt  the  alrstrtkes  "the  mo- 
ment" Hanoi  passes  the  word,  privately  or 
publicly,  that  it  will  reduce  or  end  hostili- 
ties: its  compliance  with  the  pledge  could 
come  later. 

This  Is,  for  North  Viet  Nam,  a  good  deal. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  his  colleagues  should  take 
It,  either  by  saying  so,  or  by  doing  so  but 
saying  nothing.  Our  peace  proposals  can 
hardly  get  any  better,  from  their  point  of 
view.  But  our  war-making  can  get  a  lot 
worse. 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Nation  we  have  been  slow  in  opening  our 
eyes  to  the  problems  of  our  cities.  Now, 
at  last,  we  are  taking  note  of  the  peo- 
ples' wants  and  needs — what  the  slum 


dweller  lacks — and  what  it  would  take 
to  make  his  life  meaningful  and  pleasant. 

What  is  the  slum  dweller's  first  and 
foremost  wish? 

A  recent  poll  shows  that  most  of  all 
people  trapped  in  the  slums  want  police 
protection  that  will  give  them  peace  of 
mind  and  physical  security. 

On  May  25,  1966,  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  HuuPHREY  gave  an  excellent  ad- 
dress about  law  enforcement.  Speaking 
at  the  77th  session  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  on  the  occasion  of  its  gradua- 
tion ceremony,  he  described  the  neces- 
sary training  and  attributes  of  the  law 
enforcement  officer  today.  The  Vice 
President  explained  the  challenges  that 
greet  a  policeman  at  every  turn  of  his 
work — the  benefits  he  deserves — and  the 
modem  equipment  and  facilities  that 
would  aid  him  in  performing  his  job  well. 
The  Vice  President  also  stressed  the  ob- 
ligation of  every  American  citizen  to 
support  the  law  as  well  as  uphold  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Honorable  Httbert  H. 
Humphrey's  speech  on  law  enforcement 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Vice  President  HmcPRRXT 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Hoover,  for  your  gracious  and  generous  In- 
troduction, but  most  of  all,  for  the  gift  of 
your  friendship.  Dr.  Elson,  General  Turner, 
and  the  president  of  the  class,  Mr.  Robey.  the 
representatives  here  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  my  good  friend,  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Marvin 
Watson,  and  Mrs.  Watson,  and  that  dlstln- 
£:ulshed,  ever-glorious,  marvelous  Marine 
Band  under  the  direction  of  Captain  King — ^I 
Just  want  to  salute  you  once  again.  You  al- 
ways make  these  ceremonies  Just  a  little  more 
Important  and  dignified. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  many  here 
that  I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to,  but 
first  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  General 
Turner.  I've  always  heard  the  old  phrase, 
"Beware  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts."  and  now  I 
want  to  say,  "Beware  of  generals  with  such 
htunility."  That  was  a  pKJwerful  address  after 
having  prepared  you  for  what  you  might  have 
expected  would  be  less.  Not  only  that,  I  must 
say  to  the  general  that  It's  well  and  good  that 
he  Is  a  professional  In  police  work,  but  this 
taking  over  the  role  of  Bob  Hope  Is  a  violation 
of  Jurisdiction.  I  shall  take  this  up  with  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  at  a  later  date. 

And  then  to  have  been  Inspired  as  we  have 
today  by  Mr.  Roljey.  It  Is  Indeed  an  extra 
challenge  and  a  rare  treat.  You've  had  pre- 
sented two  very  powerful,  substantive,  mov- 
ing address,  both  of  which  give  you  cause  for 
reflection  and  for  encouragement. 

I  consider  it  a  special  honor  to  be  permitted 
to  share  this  platform  today  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 
with  its  distinguished  director,  Mr.  Hoover; 
with  our  associates  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I'm  happy  to  say  that  our  own  Spe- 
cial Agent  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  Min- 
neapolis, Mr.  Richard  Held,  sent  me  a  note 
just  the  other  day  telling  me  how  much  he 
regretted  not  being  able  to  be  here  but  re- 
minrting  me  that  two  of  the  very  best  ofllcei* 
of  Minnesota  police  departments  are  here, 
and  I  Intend  to  have  something  to  say  about 
them  as  we  go  along. 

To  share  in  this  graduation  ceremony  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  is  a  partictilar 
pleasure    for    me.     This    is    a   professional 
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scbool:  a»  Oeneral  Turner  baa  noted,  a  pro* 
fesslonal  establishment  which  has  had  a  very 
profound  effect  upon  law  enforcement. 

When  Director  Hoover  founded  this  acad- 
emy In  1B89.  I  believe  It  was,  the  skeptics 
far  outnumbered  those  who  thought  that 
such  an  advanced,  formal  training  program 
or  law  enforcement  ofDcers   could   succeed. 

But  today,  as  Is  evidenced  by  the  graduates 
of  this  77th  session,  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy enjoys  a  position  not  only  of  natUmal, 
but  of  intematicmal  respect  and  prestige. 

Now  this,  of  course.  Is  but  one  of  the  many 
achievements  of  a  truly  great  American,  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  a  life  to  public  serv- 
ice, Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover — and  of  the  Bureau, 
the  agency  that  he  heads,  the  FBI.  During 
hts  43  years  as  the  head  of  the  Bureau,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  made  a  truly  outstanding  record 
erf  devotion  to  duty,  of  public  service,  of 
patriotism  beyond  comparison. 

More  than  any  other  American,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  creating  a  new  Image  of  the  law 
enforcement  cfllcer^an  image  well  expressed 
by  the  motto  of  this  academy:  "Knowledge. 
Courage,  Integrity." 

I  am,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  particularly 
delighted  to  note  that  there  are  two  of  my 
fellow  citizens  from  Minnesota  in  this 
graduating  class.  One.  a  friend  of  long  stand- 
ing. Inspector  Donald  Dwyer  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Police  Department.  He  Is  one  among 
the  100  outstanding  men  receiving  diplomas 
today.  And  the  other,  Deputy  Sheriff  Robert 
Drowns  of  Anoka  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment, a  neighboring  county  to  Minneapolis 
and  Hennepin  County,  and  I  want  to  salute 
my  two  friends  here. 

I  am  particularly  delighted,  too,  to  see  the 
representatlvea  from  several  countries  other 
than  our  own — from  Chile,  from  Argentina, 
Japan,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines.  Thailand, 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic — as  well  ai'  the 
Virgin  Islands — all  represented  In  this  grad- 
uating class. 

Now,  Director  Hoover  has  told  me  how 
much  these  offlcers  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  77th  session,  and  I'm  hopeful 
that  in  the  years  ahead  we  can  have  a  much 
broader  representation  of  our  friends  and 
nei^bors  from  other  parts  of  the  world  In 
these  training  sessions  of  the  FBI  Academy. 

Now  I  can  think  of  no  greater  reward  for 
their  efforts  over  the  past  12  weeks  than 
the  accurate  Impression  of  American  law  en- 
forcement— not  only  its  equipment.  Its  pro- 
cedures and  techniques,  but  also  the  forth- 
right principles  and  the  high  caliber  of  lead- 
ership in  American  law  enforcement — which 
these  visiting  offlcers  have  obtained  from 
the  National  Academy  program  and  from 
their  association  with  other  outstanding  men, 
representing  30  States,  on  the  roster  of  this 
class.  If  our  friends  from  the  other  lands 
can  go  home  with  that  impression,  with  an 
impression  as  to  the  caliber  of  leadership, 
with  the  principles  in  which  we  believe,  and 
with  a  respect  for  modem  crime  prevention 
techniques,  we  will  indeed  have  been  rich- 
ly rewarded  for  their  presence. 

Coxirageous,  efficient  law  enforcement  la 
one  of  the  many  blessings  which  we  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  take  for  granted,  and  I 
know  of  no  group  of  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  take  more  things  for  granted 
than  we  Americans.  But  law  enforcement  la 
achieved  only  at  a  great  personal  sacrlflce 
by  men  of  selfless  devotion  to  duty — and 
frequently  men  of  valor  and  virtue  all  too 
seldom  recognized  and  too  seldom  extolled. 

Since  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a 
TInlted  States  Senator,  Tve  had  the  occasion, 
as  baa  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hoover,  to 
travel  extensively  as  an  official  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States. 

In  country  after  country,  I  have  found 
that  one  of  the  most  reliable  terometen  of 
the  true  national  atmoaphar*  la  the  attitad* 
of  the  people  in  that  coiintry  towmrda  thair 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Are  thaas  Uw  en- 
forcement officers  looked  upon  aa  public  i 


ants,  or  as  Instruments  to  suppress  the  pub- 
Uc  win? 

Here  In  America  we  have  found  that  It 
is  not  enough  lor  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy to  win  the  respect  of  the  people.  You 
must  win  It  and  that  respect  must  be  main- 
tained and  it  must  be  strengthened  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year. 

And  it  Is  here  that  the  special  police  units 
for  human  relations  or  community  rela- 
tions— the  titles  vary — have  such  a  timely 
and  essential  Job  to  do.  Police  training  to- 
day requires  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  social - 
economic  structure  of  your  community,  a 
luiowledge  of  the  people,  their  backgrounds, 
their  ethnic  origins,  their  Ideals,  their  tra- 
ditions. Police  training  Is  more  than  Just 
the  application  of  force.  And  the  officers 
who  head  these  special  teams  In  such  fields 
as  community  relations,  and  the  policemen 
who  man  them,  have  the  most  difficult  and 
responsible  of  assignments.  These  offlcers 
and  men  must  be  carefully  selected  and 
trained,  but  It  Is  absolutely  essentlia  that  we 
have  them. 

Now  we  do  face  here  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem In  the  enforcement  of  law,  and  we  shall 
need  the  widest  possible  support  to  meet 
and  master  It.  You  know  the  facts  better 
than  I. 

Since  1958.  crime  In  this  rich,  powerful, 
wonderful  country,  where  there  are  more 
opportunities  available  for  more  people  than 
any  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  crime, 
nevertheless,  has  risen  six  times  as  fast  as 
out  national  population. 

Last  year  alone,  more  than  2,700.000  seri- 
ous crimes  were  reported  to  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  United  States.  This 
Is  an  all-time  record.  It  means  not  only 
that  more  crimes  are  being  committed,  but 
that  the  victirru  of  crime  are  mounting  at 
a  greater  rate  than  ever  before.  And  I  think 
that  when  we  look  at  the  statistical  evidence 
of  the  number  of  crimes  that  are  recorded 
or  committed,  we  ought  to  remember  that 
the  act  of  crime  has  Its  effect  upon  the  vic- 
tim. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  members 
of  this  National  Academy  class  that  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  victims  come  from 
the  ranks  of  law  enforcement — particularly 
the  local  police,  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
responsibility  for  law  and  order  In  our  land. 

Last  year  alone,  more  than  80  law  en- 
forcement offlcers  gave  their  lives  In  the 
line  of  duty — 63  of  them  were  killed  by  dan- 
gerous felons  and  gunmen,  and  only  last 
week  an  FBI  Agent  was  tragically  slain — the 
20th  to  give  his  life  in  the  service  of  this 
B\ireau  and  this  Nation. 

Thousands  of  other  law  enforcement  offl- 
cers came  to  physical  harm  last  year.  Sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  FBI  clearly  show 
that,  year  after  year.  1  out  of  every  10  police 
officers,  I  repeat,  1  out  of  every  10  la  the  vic- 
tim of  violent  asault.  Too  often,  that  as- 
sault la  carried  out  before  the  eyes  of  Im- 
paaalve  bystanders  who  are  otherwise  re- 
sponsible citizens.  This,  my  friends,  Is 
something  that  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
How  people  who  say  they  love  and  beUeve  in 
law  and  order  can  stand  passively  by  while 
a  law  enforcement  officer  Is  being  mauled  or 
attacked,  or  while  an  act  of  crime  Is  being 
perpetrated,  and  never  to  even  lift  a  finger 
or  be  willing  to  cooperate. 

This  Is  deeply  disturbing.  For,  In  a  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours,  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order  begins  with  the  Individual.  It 
la  not  the  sole  duty  of  the  professional, 
trained,  paid  police  officer.  Within  the  Umlt 
of  his  capabilities,  every  American,  every 
cttlsen,  has  an  obligation  not  only  to  uphold 
the  law,  but  to  support  It  with  all  reasonable 
mauis  at  hla  command.  There  can  be  no 
law  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  If  ths  psople  are  unwilling  to  abide 
by  It  and  to  support  It. 

Now  what  spedflcally  doea  tlila  mean?  It 
meana  taking  a  genuine  Intereat  In  the  prob- 
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lema  of  crime  and  In  the  obstacles — legal 
budgetary  or  otherwise— oonfrontUtg  hon- 
est, impcu-tlal,  effective  crime  control. 

It  means  responding  to  the  call  of  jury 
duty,  and  It  means  good  Juries,  fair  Juries. 
a  wllllngnees  to  appear  as  a  witness  In  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  promptly  reporting  the  facts 
concerning  violations  of  the  law.  and,  most 
fiindamental  of  all,  conscientiously  observ- 
ing both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

A  nation  such  as  ours  that  cries  out  for 
law  and  order  In  thla  world  needs  to  set  a 
good  example  of  It  back  home,  and  we  have 
been  having  some  dlfflciUty.  Maybe  that's 
why  we're  not  doing  as  weU  In  the  world 
aa  we  ought  to. 

Now,  every  American,  and  I  repeat,  every 
American  does  have  a  very  Important  stake 
In  the  proper  enforcement  of  law.  At  times 
this  personal  Interest  is  more  obvious  than 
at  others— for  example,  when  a  particularly 
atrocious  murder  or  beating  sends  a  shock 
wave  of  fear  throughout  a  community  and 
capttires  local  headlines. 

However,  Indignation  has  a  tendency  to  be 
short-lived.  All  but  those  most  personally 
affected  tend  to  quickly  forget.  The  princi- 
ple that  every  act  of  crime  Is  a  public  wrong 
a  menace  to  the  body  politic,  regrettably 
soon  slips  from  view. 

Many  years  ago,  a  wise  old  man  of  Athens 
was  asked  when  he  believed  injustice  would 
be  abolished.  Let  me  quote  to  you  his  apt 
reply.  It  will  be  abolished,  he  said,  "wh^n 
those  who  are  not  wronged  wax  as  Indignant 
aa  those  who  are." 

Now  I  assure  you  that  this  Administration 
the  Administration  of  President  Johnson' 
fully  recognizes  Its  responsibility  for  urgent 
and  effective  action  against  crime.  In  a 
special  message  to  the  Congress  last  year 
President  Johnson  outlined  a  three-pronged 
attack  upon  crime  and  lawlessness. 

And  the  message  constituted  a  caU  to 
action  to  every  citizen— and  action  did  fol- 
low. Including  the  passage  and  the  signing 
Into  law  of  measures  such  as  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1985,  through 
which  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds 
are  being  channeled  Into  worthwhile  State 
and  local  police  uses  to  strengthen  your  own 
State  and  local  police  agencies.  It  resulted 
also  In  the  appointment,  as  has  been  noted. 
of  a  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
This  Commission's  work,  In  my  mind,  is  of 
the  highest  Importance. 

In  March  of  this  year.  President  Johnson 
submitted  a  second  message  to  the  Congress 
on  crime  and  law  enforcement. 

I  was  delighted  to  observe.  Director  Hoover, 
that  the  FBI  National  Academy  occupies  a 
position  of  prominence  In  that  recent  mes- 
sage. The  President  reported  to  Congress 
that  a  sixfold  expansion  of  the  National 
Academy  Is  currenUy  being  planned.  Pol- 
lowing  construction  of  your  new  academy 
building  at  Quantlco.  Va..  1.200  law  enforce- 
ment offlcers — rather  than  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  200 — wlU  be  able  to  participate  each 
year  In  thla  outstanding  training  course. 
This  Is  a  reform_.and  an  expansion  long 
needed  and  It  will  pay  great  dividends 
throughout  thla  entire  land. 

The  Administration  has  also  taken  meas- 
ures to  prevent  crime — an  aspect  of  law  en- 
forcement which  progressive  police  depart- 
ments have  been  stressing  for  many  years. 
It  has  always  been  my  contention  that  what 
we  would  seek  first  Is  law  observance,  respect 
for  the  law,  but  a  respect  that  comes  out  of 
an  envlromnent  In  a  community  which  en- 
genders respect. 

The  War  on  Poverty  may  not  seem  rele- 
vant to  some  aa  a  matter  erf  law  observance, 
but  that  War  on  Porar^  which  President 
Johnson  launched  2  years  ago  is  being 
planned  and  administered  to  eradicate  the 
stagnant  poola  of  bitterness,   of  anger,  of 
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cynicism  and  frustration  jwhlch  breed  much 
of  our  present-day  crime.  \ 

I  have  said  from  severail  platforms  of  late 
that  one  of  the  great  eitemiea  facing  this 
land  is  the  enemy  of  comiiunlBm — yes,  with- 
out, that  challenges  us  all  over  the  world 
and  challenges  free  men  everywhere,  and 
challenges  us  within. 

Yet  there  is  another  "ikm"  that  Is  gnaw- 
ing at  us  and  It  is  like  sj  contagious  virus; 
It  is  called  "slumlsm" — thi  deterioration,  not 
only  of  buildings,  but  ofli>eople.  And  as  I 
go  from  city  to  city,  which  Is  my  privilege, 
I  travel  In  these  areas  o^  our  metropolitan 
centers  that  breed  crlm^  faster  than  any 
police  department  can  enjfbrce  the  law.  So 
we  seek  now  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
getting  at  the  root  causes  of  crime,  of  ten- 
sion and  frustration  ana  bitterness,  and 
hatred. 

The  historic  measures  Unacted  last  year 
to  support  elementary  ah^  secondary  edu- 
cation have,  as  their  pj-lnclpal  objective, 
helping  to  make  our  sciiools  relevant  to 
modern  life,  useful,  meaningful,  and  worth- 
while to  the  poor  and  the'  deprived,  and  the 
educationally  handicapped  children — so  that 
fewer  of  them  will  be  tempted  to  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  school  "dropouts"  from  which 
so  many  Juvenile  delinquents  are  recruited. 

Now  some  of  you  may  [have  heard  about 
crime  In  Washington.  That's  a  favorite 
topic  for  those  outside  oi  Washington,  and 
It  even  concerns  us  here.  I  think  you  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Incidence  of 
serious  crime  In  this  city  has  been  falling. 
In  comparison  with  last  year's  level,  ever 
since  November. 

And  I  congratulate  Chief  Layton,  Chief 
of  the  Metropolitan  Pol  «e  Department — 
Chief  Layton  and  his  men  tor  their  effective 
work.  I've  met  with  these  |nen  to  give  them 
encouragement  and  a  pat  «  the  back.  But 
some  of  the  credit  also  belongs  to  the  great 
programs  of  social  welfare,  the  antlpoverty 
programs  which  began  to] take  hold  In  this 
city  last  summer,  to  the  reduction  of  over- 
crowding In  our  schools,  m  the  opening  of 
playgrounds — and  since  I  mention  that  term, 
I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of  Washington, 
you're  a  century  behind  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world  In  playgrcjunds,  and  young 
people  need  recreation  fielUtles.  Next  to 
atomic  energy,  youth  en«gy  is  the  most 
powerful.  And  it  either  needs  to  be  directed 
In  proper  channels  or  It  bwsts  out  In  anti- 
social conduct.  I 

We  also  have  less  restriotlve  administra- 
tion of  our  public  welfare  system. 

President  Johnson's  yi^tith  opportunity 
program,  which  we  laundhed  last  summer 
and  which  Is  underway  ohm  again  this  year, 
has  had  an  effect  upon  Jui^enlle  crime.  It 
has  reduced  It.  It  has  glvfcn  young  people 
a  chance  for  a  Job,  a  chaii<te  for  wholesome 
activity.  Action  againstJ  the  conditions 
which  lead  to  crime  doefe  help  and  It  Is 
your  No.  1  ally.  Mr.  PfcOlce  Offlcer,  the 
better  the  schools,  the  bet<«r  the  social  con- 
ditions, the  fewer,  the  slurria,  the  better  your 
record  as  a  police  offlcer.      ' 

But  law  enforcement  o^ers  are  still,  as 
President  Johnson  hs«  sa^d,  our  "frontline 
soldiers  in  the  war  agalnslj  crime." 

And  they  deserve  the  fiil  support  of  the 
community — moral  and  ma^rial. 

Now  I  don't  merely  preach  this — I  be- 
Ueve It.  As  mayor  of  iMinneapoUs  two 
decades  ago,  I  practiced  It  When  I  took 
office,  there  were  underwqild  Influences  at 
work  In  our  city  and  the;i  were  strong  In- 
fluences. I  called  the  «kurch,  business, 
labor,  and  other  civic  lead^  together.  We 
apprtnted  a  law  enforcement  commission  and 
laaldtothem:  , 

"}  *ant  your  backing,  jj  can't  clean  up 
wu  city  alone.  I  want  tb  be  able  to  pay 
we  best  policemen  the  bast  salaries  that 
we  can.  I  want  to  give  them  good  working 
conditions  because  we  simply  can't  afford 
ttythlng  leas  than  the  beat." 
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I  can  say  quite  candidly  that  most  police 
departments  and  most  poUce  offlcers — In- 
deed, the  overwhelmingly  majority— want  to 
be  efficient  and  honest.  And  if  there's  an 
honest  politician  In  charge,  therell  be  an 
honest  pallce  department — It's  Just  that 
simple.    You  get  what  you  ask  for. 

And  the  community  needs  to  understand, 
as  I  tried  to  indicate,  that  law  enforcement 
Is  everybody's  business. 

Dr.  Elson,  I  had  to  tell  the  clergy  of  my 
city  that  the  salary  that  they  paid  the  mayor 
of  Minneapolis  when  I  was  mayor  Just 
wasn't  enough  for  me  to  do  the  Job  alone 
and  that  I  didn't  think  It  was  good  enough 
Just  to  ask  for  good  living  on  Stinday,  that 
we  had  to  have  It  7  days  a  week.  And  my 
friends  who  are  here  from  the  Twin  Cities 
will  recall  that  we  had  our  law  enforce- 
ment Sundays,  we  had  our  honor  banquets 
to  honor  the  police  offlcers  who  In  each 
month  had  performed  outstanding  duties. 
The  city  and  the  State  and  the  Nation  must 
learn  to  honor  those  who  defend  our  rights 
and  who  protect  the  public  Interest. 

And  I'm  happy  to  say  that  after  these 
frank  visits  with  the  leaders  of  oiu'  com- 
munity, they  did  back  me  up.  And  I'm 
happy  to  say  to  this  audience  that  I  did 
come  to  see  Mr.  Hoover  about  whom  we 
ought  to  have  as  police  chief,  to  get  his  rec- 
ommendation. He  said,  "You  don't  need 
to  come  here.  You  have  a  man  right  at 
home  that  we've  trained.  His  name  Is  Ed 
Ryan."  He's  today  sheriff  in  Hennepin 
County.  And,  I  said,  "My  goodness,  he's 
my  neighbor.  He  only  lives  a  block  away." 
He  said,  "Go  home  and  find  him."  And  I 
went  home  and  found  him  and  he  was  a 
great  chief  and  he's  been  succeeded  bv  ureat 
chiefs.  '  * 

Yes,  I  had  the  backing  of  that  community. 
But  I  also  want  to  say  for  the  record,  I  backed 
my  chief  and  I  backed  my  department.  And 
I  think  that  is  the  duty  of  the  politically 
elected  officer.  You  cannot  have  high  morale 
In  a  police  department  If  you're  going  to  run 
out  every  time  there's  some  criticism.  You 
have  to  stand  with  them. 

Now,  I  want  to  see  our  law  enforcement 
offlcers  paid  at  a  professional  level,  and  with 
professional  health  and  retirement  benefits. 
I  want  to  see  them  backed  up  with  the  most 
modern  equipment  and  facilities.  Here,  let 
me  put  In  a  special  word  now  about  precinct 
stations — and  I  run  counter  now  to  most  all 
the  public  administration  experts,  but  this  Is 
my  platform  for  a  moment.  Many  of  these 
precinct  stations  around  the  Nation  are  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace.  They're  obsolete  and 
they're  poorly  equipped— yet  poUcemen  have 
to  spend  a  lot  of  their  lives  in  these  stations — 
and  they  should  spend  it  in  reasonable  com- 
fort and  dignity  with  the  beet  of  equipment. 

And  I'm  one  that  believes  in  the  precinct 
station  because  it  provides  law  enforcement 
on  a  neighborhood  basis.  It  may  not  look 
as  good  on  the  charts  of  pubUc  administra- 
tion courses  that  I  once  taught — I  owe  some 
of  my  students  a  refund — but  the  precinct 
sUtlon  can  be  a  bulwark  of  law  enforcement 
and  law  observance  because  In  many  of  our 
communities  in  America  we  need  to  know 
each  other  better — not  only  to  know  the  law, 
not  only  to  know  our  duty — but  to  under- 
stand what's  going  on  in  the  area. 

I  want  Americans,  young  and  old,  to  triiat 
and  respect  the  man  with  the  badge — not 
merely  because  he  wears  it,  but  because  he 
wears  It  with  honor. 

Men  of  the  National  Academy,  as  you  re- 
turn home  to  resume  rightful  places  of  lead- 
ership and  service  In  your  communities,  I  ask 
that  you  carry  proudly  that  torch  of  under- 
standing that  you've  earned  during  your  12 
weeks  of  intensive  study  with  the  FBI. 
You're  going  home  better  people,  more  pro- 
fessional, with  greater  competence.  And,  In 
the  tradition  of  those  who  have  preceded  you 
across  this  graduation  platform,  I  aak  you  to 


use  that  training,  that  torch  of  enlighten- 
ment and  knowledge,  to  light  the  beacons  of 
knowledge  and  enlightenment  elsewhere  and 
to  promote  Insight  and  the  search  of  truth — 
because  these  are  the  beacons  of  greater  serv- 
ice to  humanity.  I  congratulate  the  grad- 
uates. I  feel  that  our  country  is  the  stronger 
and  the  better  today  because  of  your  train- 
ing here  in  this  academy. 


UNITED     NATIONS     DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
last  week's  Saturday  Review,  the  emi- 
nent American  statesman,  Paul  G.  Hoff- 
man, now  administrator  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program,  wrote  a 
superb  article  on  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  nations,  and  the 
means  by  which  the  gap  might  be  closed. 
One  particularly  stimulating  idea 
which  Mr.  Hoffman  presents,  which  Jjs 
the  basis  for  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program,  is  the  notion  of  "seed 
money,"  the  Investment  of  a  small 
amount  in  a  crucial  preln vestment  proj- 
ect which  brings  forth,  from  other 
sources,  Investment  of  many  times  the 
amount  of  the  initial  seed  project.  Us- 
ing this  principle,  an  investment  of  $35.7 
million  by  the  UNDP  and  the  countries 
involved,  has  led  to  more  than  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  further  investment  by  others. 
This  is  certainly  an  approach  which  de- 
serves to  be  expanded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hoffman's  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

(From  the  Saturday  Review,  Sept.  17,  19861 
Thx  Rich  and  thb  Poor:  1966 — Thb  Gap  Be- 
tween THE  Wealthy  and  the  Underde- 
veloped Nations  Is  WmENiNc  While  the 
Proportion  or  Gross  National  pEontTcr 
Devoted  to  Am  Is  Shrinkino — Wht? 

(By  Paul  G.  Hoffman) 
It's  a  rich  world  for  some — and  the  rich 
are  getting  richer.  In  1965,  the  more  devel- 
oped countries.  Including  the  United  States, 
Canada,  most  of  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  had  a  Gross  National  Product 
of  approximately  $1.4  trillion.  What  is  more, 
the  $1.4  trillion  figure  is  increasing  by  $40 
billion  to  $50  billion  annually,  thus  assur- 
ing the  one-third  of  humanity  living  In  the 
richer  countries  a  rapidly  rising  standard  of 
living. 

But  It  is  a  distressingly  poor  world  for 
most.  The  estimated  Gross  National  Product 
for  the  less  developed  coxintrles,  excluding 
China,  Is  about  $250  billion  a  year.  While 
this  figure  is  going  up  by  some  $10  billion  to 
$12  billion  annually,  population  growth  Is 
cutting  the  average  annual  Increase  In  per 
capita  income  to  1  per  cent.  At  this  rate, 
the  people  of  the  less  developed  world  will 
not  reach  even  a  $200  level  liraverage  annual 
per  capita  income  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
For  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  the  aver- 
age wUl  be  close  to  $100. 

The  contrast  between  riches  and  poverty 
on  oiu  planet  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  thla 
century.  "In  an  age  when  man  is  literally 
soaring  to  the  stars,"  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  Arthur  Goldberg  has  said,  "he  has  not 
yet  managed  to  raise  to  decent  heights  the 
conditions  of  life  for  some  two  billion  of  the 
earth's  three  billion  people."  On  a  planet  of 
unimaginable  wealth  and  potential,  some 
S.000.000  human  beings  are  dying  aach  year 
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••  a  result  of  starvation  and  nutritional  dis- 
eases. At  a  time  when  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge are  expanding  at  an  ezploelTe  rate,  a 
majority  of  men  live  and  die  without  bene- 
fiting from  the  wonders  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Poverty,  of  course.  Is  nothing  new.  What 
la  new  is  that  the  poor  no  longer  accept  pov- 
erty as  an  inevitable  way  of  life  emd  are  de- 
termined to  do  something  about  It.  What  is 
also  new  Is  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
men  command  the  means  to  launch  a  global 
attack  on  poverty.  Many  of  the  developed 
countries  have  devoted  substantial  resources 
to  bilateral  and  multilateral  development  as- 
sistance programs.  In  designating  the  1900s 
as  a  Development  Decade,  the  United  Nations 
has  called  upon  all  memtier  states  to  unite  In 
a  sustained  world  war  on  hunger,  disease. 
Ignorance,  and  poverty. 

There  Is  much  confusion  as  to  the  dollar 
value  of  goods  and  servlcea  flowing  from  the 
richer  to  the  poorer  countries  for  develop- 
ment purposes.  My  estimate,  based  on  the 
study  of  many  conflicting  reports,  is  that  It 
was  approximately  $11  billion  in  1065.  It 
should  be  added,  however,  that  only  about 
half  of  that  Sll  billion  represents  a  burden 
on  the  world's  taxpayers.  The  other  half 
represents  private  Investment  and  commer- 
cial  loans   meeting   strict   banking   criteria. 

What  has  been  largely  overlooked  in  ap- 
praising the  flow  of  development  capital  from 
the  richer  to  the  poorer  countries  Is  the 
contra-flow  of  resoivces.  In  1965,  this  reverse 
flow,  consisting  of  Interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments and  loan  repayments,  amounted  to 
approximately  (4.5  billion — leaving  a  net  de- 
velopment assistance  total  of  96.5  billion.  It 
has  also  been  overlooked  that,  from  1961  to 
1965,  the  annual  flow  of  development  re- 
sources to  the  emerging  nations  Increased 
by  less  than  91  billion.  As  a  percentage  of 
Oroas  National  Product,  less  was  devoted 
to  development  assistance  in  1905  than  In 
1961.  The  figure  now  stands  at  little  mwe 
than  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  despite  wide 
agreement  that  at  least  1  per  cent  of  Gross 
National  Product  should  be  devoted  to  de- 
velopment purposes.  What  has  occurred  in 
the  United  States  is  indicative.  Though  this 
country's  Gross  National  Product  has  Jumped 
by  some  35  to  40  per  cent  since  1961,  V.8. 
foreign  aid  expenditures  are  no  larger  today 
than  they  were  five  years  ago. 

The  contrast  between  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  resources  allocated  for  develop- 
ment and  resoiu'cea  allocated  for  defense  and 
weaptHiB  of  destruction  is  sharp  and  devastat- 
ing. While  the  amount  of  funds  set  aside  by 
the  richer  countries  for  development  assist- 
ance purposes  has  remained  almost  static, 
appropriations  for  armaments  and  war  pur- 
poses have  Increased  from  (lao  billion  to 
•150  bUllon  since  IMl. 

It  Is  a  rich  world — and  a  mad  one. 

What  explains  this  apparent  unwillingness 
cft  the  richer  ooxmtrles  to  devote  more  of 
their  resources  to  meet  the  enormity  of  the 
development  challenge?  In  the  first  place, 
the  very  concept  of  utlllElng  one's  own  re- 
sources to  assist  others  in  the  development 
of  their  country  Is  a  new  idea.  Being  new. 
It  has  been  subject  to  misunderstanding. 
Many  believed,  for  instance,  that  foreign  aid 
could  and  should  be  used  to  win  friends. 
Before  long,  however,  it  was  evident  that 
the  countries  of  the  less  developed  world 
ootUd  not  be  bought,  or.  If  bought,  were 
hardly  reliable  alllea. 

m  addition,  the  staggering  dimensions  and 
complexity  of  the  development  process  were 
little  appreciated  In  the  early  days  of  eco- 
nomic assistance.  People  had  the  notion  that 
the  developed  countries  merely  have  to  ex- 
port their  Icnow-how.  What  was  not  realised 
is  the  fact  that  whole  nations  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  point  wtiere  they  want  and 
appreciate  know-how.  Some  people  had  a 
dUlerent  aoUon — th«t  money  alcme  can  solve 
all  deTelopment  problems.    Thtj  lsnar«l  the 


reality  that  meaningful  development  can- 
not occur  unless  people  eu-e  educated  and 
trained  In  a  varied  of  skills.  Capital  Is  a 
vital  factor  In  a  well-rounded  development 
program,  but  It  Is  only  one  factor  among 
many. 

To  build  the  necessary  skills  and  adminis- 
trative institutions  is  a  complex  and  time- 
consuming  affair.  Thus,  development  is  not, 
as  some  supposed,  a  task  which  will  take 
years,  but  one  which  wUl  occupy  men  for 
decades  and  perhaps  even  generations.  The 
quick  results  achieved  by  Marshall  Plan  aid 
to  Western  Europe  cannot  be  duplicated. 
The  Marshall  Plan  had  the  relatively  uncom- 
plicated Job  of  speeding  recovery  from  war- 
time destruction  In  an  area  which  possessed 
all  the  necessary  skills  and  facilities  for 
rehabilitation.  Present  development  eftorts, 
by  contrast,  must  often  start  at  the  very 
beginning — a  vastly  more  dUBcult  proposi- 
tion. 

Considering  all  this,  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  that  both  the  public  and  the  na- 
tional legislatures  in  some  of  the  richer 
countries  should  have  become  disenchanted 
with  the  entire  development  effort.  In  fact, 
when  the  taxpayers  hear  that  in  certain  re- 
spects the  plight  of  the  poorer  countries  is 
worsening — for  Instance,  In  seme  areas  of 
Asia  and  Latin  America  there  is  less  food  per 
capita  today  than  there  was  at  the  Ijeginnlng 
of  the  decade — they  sometimes  doubt  that 
any  amount  of  assistance  can  help  solve  the 
problems  of  the  emerging  nations.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  impatience  and  exaspera- 
tion with  foreign  aid  have  grown  over  the 
years. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  develop- 
ment story.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  resoxirces, 
physical  or  human,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  plight  of  the  poorer  countries.  Almost 
without  exception,  they  possess  sufllclent  re- 
sources to  as£\ire  a  more  decent  life  for  all 
their  citizens.  What  is  responsible  for  the 
poverty  of  these  countries  is  the  underutlll- 
zation  of  their  resources. 

Recently,  I  put  two  questions  to  a  cross 
section  of  members  of  the  Society  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  only  Interdiscip- 
linary organization  In  the  development  field. 
I  asked  them,  first,  what  percentage  of  the 
total  natural  resources  of  the  emerging  na- 
tions is  currently  being  put  to  productive 
use:  and  second,  what  percentage  of  these 
countries'  hxmian  resources  is  now  being 
utilized?  You  may  find  their  answers  rather 
startling.  The  average  estimate  of  present 
natural  resource  utilization  was  about  20  per 
cent  of  annual  capacity,  and  that  of  human 
resource  utilization,  only  10  per  cent.  This 
means  that  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  natviral 
resources  and  90  percent  of  the  htunan  re- 
sources that  exist  In  two-thirds  of  the  world 
remain,  as  yet,  untapped. 

Despite  this  imderutilizatlon  of  resources, 
a  number  of  the  less  developed  nations  have 
made  spectacular  progress.  These  countries 
are  located  on  all  continents,  are  in  various 
climatic  zones,  and  are  of  widely  divergent 
cultural  backgrounds.  But  they  have  cer- 
tain marked  similarities.  In  each  Instance 
of  successful  development  effort  there  has 
been  a  strong  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  modemlse  and  to  make 
necessary  sacrifices.  Political  conditions 
have  been  reasonably  stable.  Economic  poli- 
cies have  encouraged  savings  as  well  as  pub- 
lic and  private  Investment.  Finally,  a  siz- 
able volume  of  external  aaalstance  has  been 
forthcoming. 

The  face  of  progress  and  of  enlarged  op- 
portunities assumes  many  different  forms. 
Atnca's  Ivory  Coast  has  increased  ita  per 
capita  Income  at  an  average  rate  of  10  per 
cent  a  year  since  1960,  At  least  twelve 
countries — among  them,  the  Sudan,  Tttn- 
zanla,  Mexico,  the  Phlllppinee.  and  Thai- 
land— have  increased  their  average  annual 
agricultural  yield  over  a  sustained  period  at 
a  rate  higher  than  that  ever  achieved  by  the 


United  States  or  any  other  developed  coun- 
try over  a  similar  period. 

Five  ooxmtrles — Greece,  Spain,  Israel,  Leb- 
anon, and  Taiwan — ^have  made  such  satis- 
factory economic  progress  that  they  iiave 
"graduated"  frran  the  VJS.  aid  program. 
Other  countries,  such  as  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Turkey,  may  graduate  within  the  next  dec- 
ade. Still  others,  such  as  Pakistan,  South 
Korea,  and  Tunisia,  have  made  more  eco- 
nomic progress  in  recent  years  than  most 
observers  would  have  thought  possible. 

Thousands  of  strands  make  up  the  devel- 
opment story.  The  dally  catch  of  Ceylonese 
fishermen  has  been  multiplied  many  times 
over  by  equipping  their  vessels  with  out- 
board motors.  In  El  Salvador,  an  under- 
ground reservoir  containing  enough  water  to 
double  agricultural  output  In  the  surround- 
ing area  has  been  discovered.  A  new  strain 
of  rice  may  make  It  possible  for  Asia  to 
double  Its  output  of  that  essential  crop. 

But  development  prospects  cannot  be 
measured  in  these  terms  alone.  The  world 
knows  a  good  deal  more  about  the  develop- 
ment process  now  than  it  knew  a  decade  ago. 
Then,  there  were  few  professionals  in  the 
field  of  development  assistance;  now  there 
are  thousands.  The  self-help  efforts  of  the 
emerging  nations  are  Increasing  yearly,  in 
addition,  an  impressive  number  of  interna- 
tional institutions,  as  well  as  individual 
countries,  are  deeply  involved  in  develop- 
ment assistance.  While  the  times  are  cer- 
tainly difficult,  never  have  they  been  more 
auspicious. 

However,  almost  all  knowledgeable  people 
in  development  assistance  agree  that  this 
promise  will  not  be  realized  unless  the  pres- 
ent $6.5  bUllon  net  fiow  of  resources  from 
the  richer  to  the  poorer  countries  Is  in- 
creased. The  surprising  thing  is  how  little 
additional  capital  It  would  take  to  step  up 
sharply  the  pace  of  world  development. 

An  increase  In  two  types  of  assistance  Is 
necessary.  The  first  type  is  so-called  "soft" 
loans,  which  bear  no  or  very  low  interest 
charges,  are  long  term,  and  usually  provide 
for  Initial  grace  periods.  Since  many  emerg- 
ing nations  are  already  burdened  by  exces- 
sive debt  repayment  obligations,  this  load 
should  not  be  unduly  increased  by  new 
"hard"  or  regular  commercial  loan  obliga- 
tions which  would  only  force  the  low-income 
countries  to  divert  precious  funds  from  de- 
velopment projects.  In  1965,  the  emerging 
nations  received  approximately  $1.8  billion 
in  soft  loans.  By  1970,  it  is  vital  that  the 
amount  provided  annually  in  soft  loans  be 
Increased  by  at  least  $1  billion,  making  a 
total  of  $2.8  biiUon. 

An  additional  amount  of  funds  and  re- 
sources must  also  be  devoted  to  preinvest- 
ment  assistance  projects.  This  refers  to 
those  activities,  such  as  resource  surveys  or 
the  establishment  of  training  institutes. 
which  help  a  country  uncover  economic  op- 
portunities, develop  its  human  resources,  or 
strengthen  its  administrative  services,  and 
thereby  boost  its  capacity  to  attract  and 
absorb  additional  development  assistance  and 
investment  of  all  types.  Until  such  infra- 
structure la  built,  development  cannot  take 
place.  By  1970,  it  U  essential  that  the  pres- 
ent $600  million  devoted  to  pre-investnent 
work  be  doubled  to  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  addiUonal  $1.5  bUllon  for  soft  loans 
and  pre-investment  projects  would  generate 
a  flow  of  several  times  that  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  countries  in  con- 
ventional investments  and  hard  loans,  this 
Increase  In  soft  loans  and  pre-investment 
seed  money  could  well  trigger  a  growth  in 
net  capital  fiow  from  the  present  $6.6  billion 
to  $12  billion  or  $14  bUUon  annually.  Can 
the  taxpayers  of  the  richer  countries  claim 
that  the  addiUonal  $1.6  bUlion,  an  expendi- 
ture which  would  bring  such  rich  dividends, 
Is  too  much  of  axk  added  load? 

The  experience  of  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program — established  In  Novem- 


ber  1965  when  the  General  lAssembly  consoli- 
dated the  activities  of  the  UJJ.  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  the  U.N. 
special  Fund— Illustrates  the  catalytic  effect 
of  seed  money.  Following  a  feasibility  and 
survey  study  supported  by  the  UJf.  Devel- 
opment Program,  a  $220.5  ttUllion  hydroelec- 
tric complex  which,  whe4  completed,  will 
be  Nigeria's  chief  source  of  power,  was  begun 
with  credits  supplied  by  the  World  Bank,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Canada.  The  Nigerian 
Government  is  providing  local  currency  to 
pay  for  local  costs.  | 

This  Is  Juat  one  exampl^.:  CurrenUy,  the 
VH.  and  ita  family  of  rel$ted  agencies  are 
assisting  more  than  8,000  large-  and  small- 
scale  projects  In  150  developing  countries 
and  territories.  This  global  partnership  has 
already  harvested  a  rich  return.  More  than 
11.4  billion  In  investment  h(i$  followed  twen- 
ty-eight major  UJJ.  Development  Program 
pre-investment  projecte,  ttndertaken  at  a 
cost  of  $35.7  million  to  the  lt)evelopment  Pro- 
gram and  the  countries  involved,  which  sup- 
pUed  more  than  half  the  expenditures.  While 
It  would  be  imreallstlc  to  laxpect  this  high 
rate  of  follow-up  investmeiit  to  continue,  it 
Is  not  too  much  to  assume!  that,  in  the  fu- 
ture, every  $100  million  speht  on  pre-invest- 
ment projects  wUl  product  a  bUllon-dollar 
now  of  investment  capital. 

If  the  international  war  ion  poverty  is  to 
succeed,  it  will  require  a  grekit  effort— greater 

than  that  which  has  been  Imade  thus  far 

on  the  part  of  all  nations.  Apart  from  main- 
Uining  the  peace,  in  fact,  iothing  demands 
greater  attention  or  effort.!  This  is  so  not 
only  for  compelling  humatltarian  reasons, 
but  also  because  global  defwelopment  bears 
a  close  relationship  to  the  future  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  entire  wor|4. 

The  economic  rewards  of  jdeveiopment  are 
considerable.  The  people  of  the  less  devel- 
oped cotmtries  comprise  the  world's  largest 
potential  market.  They  rebTesent  the  new 
economic  frontier.  As  Incotoe  Increases,  so 
does  purchasing  power.  Sefcretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  estimates  that  every 
10  per  cent  Increase  In  per  capiu  income 
abroad  resulte  in  a  16  per  Cent  increase  In 
the  conunercial  exporta  of  the  United  States. 
And  every  $1  billion  worth  of  additional  ex- 
ports creates  more  than  100,000  Jobs  In  this 
country. 

The  more  developed  a  country  becomes, 
the  better  a  customer  it  is.  The  present 
biggest  export  customers  of  the  United  SUtes 
«re  the  most  highly  developed  nations — the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and 
Canada.  With  a  population  of  20.000,000, 
Canada  buys  more  from  the  United  States 
than  dees  all  of  Latin  Amerioa,  which  has  a 
population  of  almost  250  miiflon.  American 
export  sales  to  Japan  have  niore  than  quad- 
rupled since  U.S.  postwar  assistance  ceased 
Mexico,  a  country  which  haa  made  substan- 
tUl  development  progress,  has  more  than 
tripled  the  value  of  its  imports  since  1950. 
If  nothing  else,  development;  assistance  Is  a 
»und,  long  range  business  (proposition  be- 
cause it  buUds  marketa.         ^ 

Bven  as  a  thort  term  preposition,  eco- 
nomic a^^sistance  U  an  asset  io  U.S.  business 
More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  0.8.  aid  dollars 
we  spent  on  goods  and  servidee  purchased  in 
iM«  country.  In  fiscal  1964,  U.S.  firms  did 
II  billion  worth  of  business  ^y  supplying  aid 
recipients  with  a  variety  of  materials  and 
wmmoditles,  ranging  from  stwl  to  fertlUzer. 
"  !^'  American  shipping  firms  collected 
■0.000.000  in  transportation  fees  for  carrv 


The  political  rewards  of  development  are 
also  considerable.  People  In  economically 
backward  nations  are  readily  Incited  to 
violence,  too  often  believing  that  this  is  their 
one  avenue  to  progress.  If  our  goal  Is  to 
build  a  stable  world  dominated  by  the  rule 
of  law  rather  than  by  the  specter  of  law- 
lessness, it  Is  Imperative  that  all  nations 
Join  in  an  endeavor  to  attack  and  overcome 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  which 
produce  InstabUlty.  Indeed,  If  Increased 
stability  eventuaUy  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
sums  spent  for  arms,  then  development 
would,  in  effect,  be  financed  by  shifting  funds 
from  war-making  to  peace-bulldlng  and 
would  be  no  added  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

The  need  is  clear.  What  the  world  does  iri 
the  remaining  years  of  thU  decade  is  crucial, 
for  the  development  assistance  given  now  Is 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  much  more 
substantial  progress  which  must  be  made  In 
the  1970s.  Surely  the  stakes  are  worthy  of 
man's  best  efforts,  "International  develop- 
ment is  the  great  Imperative  of  our  genera- 
tion", Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  Paul  Martin  has  said.  "There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  our  generation 
will  be  Judged  in  history  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  efforts  in  the  greatest  human 
adventiu-e  of  all  time." 


ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  PROG- 
RESS IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


tag  aid-financed  products  tq  their  desUnii- 
oon.  U.S.  colleges.  consultlBg  firms,  and 
Mber  organlzaUons  hold  ne^ely  half  a  bil- 
lon dollars'  worth  of  aid  contracts  for  tech- 
mcal  asalBtance  projects.  Altogether,  the 
u-a.  foreign  aid  program  is  t  irectly  respon- 


"Ole  for  more  than  half  a 
^^  country. 


uUUon  jobs  In 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
tors  you  know,  there  will  be  a  conference 
in  the  Philippines  next  month  attended 
by  our  President  and  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernments of  those  nations  who  are  con- 
tributing troops  to  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  conference,  initiated  by 
President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  will 
offer  an  imusual  opportunity  for  the 
Vietnamese  and  their  friends  to  review 
the  current  situation  in  Vietnam  and  to 
lay  out  plans  and  programs  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  wishes 
the  highest  success  to  this  conference. 
We  aU  must  hope  that  it  will  bring  closer 
a  peaceful  and  honorable  settlement  to 
the  conflict,  and  that  it  will  pave  the  way 
for  a  better  future  for  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

In  connection  with  the  coming  confer- 
ence, Mr.  President,  I  noted  with  some 
interest  the  comments  of  my  learned 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
The  Associated  Press  reports  the  Senator 
as  saying  that  the  proposed  conference 
was  "certainly  desirable."  But  he  then 
is  quoted  as  expressing  the  view  that  it 
would  not  promise  much  and  accomplish 
little— as  he  said  the  Honolulu  meeting 
did  earlier  this  year. 

I  was  Interested  in  that  statement  be- 
cause I  strongly  feel  that  it  does  not  rep- 
resent the  facts  of  the  case.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  really  looked  at  what  was  fore- 
cast at  the  Honolulu  meeting  and  at  what 
has  been  done  in  the  brief  period  of  6 
months  since.  If  he  has  not.  he  should. 
For  th's  purpose,  I  commend  most 
strongly  to  him  the  report  which  was 
made  recent'y  to  the  President  by  his 
special  assistant,  Mr.  Robert  Komer 
That  report  sets  forth  in  detail  some  of 
the  truly  encouraging  things  that  have 
been  happening  in  Vietnam  in  recent 
months.  It  is  not  a  report  of  meanln^eBB 
generalities.  It  Is  packed  with  facts  and 
statistics,  and  It  underlines  some  of  the 
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more  difficult  problems  that  remain  to  be 
faced  and  met. 

But  it  is  a  progress  report — and  prog- 
ress there  most  certainly  has  been. 

Let  me  refresh  the  Senator's  memory. 

At  Honolulu,  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam pledged  to  develop  a  democratic 
constitution  and  to  move  toward  civilian 
government. 

What  has  happened? 

The  Saigon  government  was  as  good 
as  its  pledge.  ElecUons  have  been  held, 
and  more  than  80  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  went  to  the  polls  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention. 
That  Constituent  Assembly  is  meeting 
right  now  in  Saigon.  The  process  of 
democratic  political  development  is  un- 
derway. 

The  two  governments  at  Honolulu 
pledged  to  take  concrete  steps  to  combat 
inflation. 

What  has  happened? 

The  Government  in  Vietnam  coura- 
geously devalued  the  piaster  by  50  per- 
cent. 

Port  congestion  has  been  reduced,  and 
the  volume  of  imports  has  doubled. 

Import  procedures  were  reformed. 

Custom  duties  and  domestic  taxes  were 
increased. 

By  late  summer,  the  cost  of  living  In- 
dex stopped  rising;  money  In  circulation 
declined  slightly:  confidence  in  the  cur- 
rency has  risen. 

At  Honolulu,  we  and  the  Vietnamese 
pledged  to  emphasize  the  building  of 
democracy  in  the  rural  areas. 

What  has  happened? 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  large 
turnout  in  the  recent  elections. 

More  than  that,  the  largest  budget  in 
Vietnamese  history  was  committed  In 
support  of  rural  development.  Rural  de- 
velopment cadre  teams  are  now  operat- 
ing In  all  provinces. 

The  training  of  these  cadres,  who  are 
helping  to  encourage  both  democratic 
development  and  economic  improvement 
in  the  villages,  has  expanded  sharply. 

At  Honolulu,  It  was  promised  that  new 
efforts  would  be  made  to  invite  the  Vlet- 
cong  rank  and  file  to  Johi  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

What  has  happened? 
Since  that  call,  more  than  12,000  Vlet- 
a>ng  have  moved  to  the  Government 
side— more  In  7  months  than  in  all  of 
last  year. 

At  Honolulu,  it  was  pledged  that  there 
would  be  continued  emphasis  on  rural 
construction  to  meet  the  people's  needs. 

What  has  happened? 

Electric  power  has  gone  to  135  new 
localities. 

Rural  electrical  co-ops  will  bring 
electricity  to  144,000  people  In  three 
new  locations,  beginning  this  month. 

Much  of  the  U.S.  aid  obUgated  this 
year  has  gone  into  fertilizer,  tools,  ma- 
chinery, and  the  like,  to  boost  agricul- 
ture and  Industry  in  the  provinces. 

Refugees  are  being  taught  new  skills. 

At  Honolulu,  steps  for  more  rapid  land 
reform  were  promised. 

What  has  happened? 

A  pDot  program  for  distribution  of  14,- 
000  acres  In  one  province — An  Oiang— 
Is  moving  forward. 
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Eighty  percent  of  an  aerial  survey  for 
land  reform  purposes  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  government  In  Saigon  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  distribution  of  1,200,000 
acres  of  expropriated  and  government- 
owned  land  to  new  owners,  including 
refi]gees. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

My  point  is  that  the  Honoliilu  con- 
ference produced  a  number  of  promises 
of  action  in  Vietnam,  particiilary  in  the 
areas  of  economic  reform  and  con- 
struction— and  of  political  development. 

Those  promises  have  been  kept.  If  a 
conference  was  ever  a  success,  it  was 
that  meeting  held  only  6  short  months 
ago  in  Honolulu. 

If  the  Manila  conference  is  equally 
successful,  we  and  the  Vietnamese  people 
can  be  truly  grateful. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business  for  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


TREATY  OP  AMITY  AND  ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS  WITH  TOGO 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty  (Ex.  E..  89th  Cong..  2d  sesa.),  a 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Togolese  Republic,  signed  at 
Lom^  on  February  8,  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  treaty. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  treaty  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Reaolved  (tvo-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent  cancwrtng  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Togolese  RepubUc.  Bigned  at  Lom^  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  1»66  (Bx.  B.  89-a). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  FRESIDmO  OPPICER.  The 
cletk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rMdnded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  a  previous  unanimous 
agreement,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  question  is,  will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation? The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Termessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLX],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ton  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGex],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntym], 
the  Senator  from  Mcmtana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALF] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  ftirther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  frMn 
Michigan  [Mr.  Grutin],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopeh],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  HawaU  [Mr.  Pong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ku- 
CHsi],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  aljsent  on  ofBcial 
businesa. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlogper],  the  Senators 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchxl  and  Mr. 
Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scorr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 


nays  0.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 64 

Aiken 

Harris 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

HIU 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Holland 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Pell 

BOggB 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Javiu 

Randolph 

Byrd,Va. 

Lauache 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Case 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Church 

UcOovem 

Stennis 

Clark 

Miller 

Symington 

Cotton 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Monroney 

Ty  dings 

Dodd 

Montoya 

Williams,  N.J. 

Domlnlck 

Morse 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Douglas 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Ervln 

MuaUe 

Fannin 

Nelson 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINa— 36 

Allott 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bass 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Miirphy 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Russell.  SO. 

Eastland 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Russell,  Oa. 

Fong 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Scott 

Fulbright 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Oore 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Qrlflln 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Oruenlng 

McOee 

Yarborough 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  a£Bnnative,  the  resolution  of 
ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  cleit 
will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  14745)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  flsccl  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sbn]  to  recommit  the  bill  with  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  restate  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
motion  will  be  restated. 


The  Assistant  LEGisLArtVE  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  tMr.  Dirksen] 
moves  to  recommit  H.R.|  14745  with  in- 
structions that  it  be  rep<)rted  back  with 
the  total  amount  of  funtfts  appropriated 
in  the  bill  not  to  be  iri  excess  of  the 
budget  estimates. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  weiie  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  '  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  mi- 


The 

piRKSEN]  may 


nols  [Mr.  Dirksen]  yield  to  himself? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi  -^sident,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

The      PRESIDING      CfFICER 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.'  President,  in 
making  this  motion  to  rf commit  I  cer- 
tainly mean  no  aflfront  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  handled  the  appropria- 
tion biU  on  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, nor  do  I  mean  to  Affront  the  full 
committee. 

I  served  a  long  time  on  Ithe  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  Ilserved  a  much 
longer  time  on  the  Housej  Committee  on 
Appropnations.  I  know  I  the  diligence 
and  devotion  with  which  they  address 
themselves  to  the  duty  oi  painstakingly 
going  into  all  the  items]  that  are  pre- 
sented in  a  single  appropiiktion  bill. 

K.^l'^^lu™"^  ^y-  ^^-  ^sident,  that, 
behind  this  motion  to  reci)mmit  there  is 
reality,  for  one  thing;  there  is  logic,  for 
another;  there  is  something  of  a  chal- 
lenge; and  there  is,  along  with  it,  a 
slightly  defensive  idea. 

Now,  if  perchance  some 
have  a  slightly  politicsd 
be  no  acid  in  them,  I  can  ^^^  ^.^  ocu- 
8te.    If  they  have  a  slilhtly  partisan 
flare,  I  trust  that  they  wlFnever  be  of- 
fensive to  any  Member  ( 
But  when  I  say  there  is  rej^ity  ociuna  u. 
It  is  because  we  are  dealing  with  the 
question  of  inflation;  and  £  is  the  Presi- 
dent.   The  President  has  Already  sent  a 
so-caUed  anti-infiaUon  pa<:kage  to  Con- 
gress  for    action.     That    package    will 
probably  be  acted  upon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Thursday  or  Friday 

^}  ^^^'  *"**  ^en  it  Toomes  on  for 
omslderation  by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  of  the  Senate.  ^ 

So,  here  is  an  inflation  problem  that 

K'.'f  S^^'^'^""*-  "bother  Mem- 
ber of  toe  House  and  thla  Senate.  It 
Dothers  those  scholars  and  Students  who 
are  constantly  riding  herd  ion  our  econ- 
omy, and  it  is  a  problem  that  Just  will 
not  go  away.  i 

hnSlf!.*?^'^^^^  "^^°  wishfully  would 
hope  it  could  go  away,  butlt  does  not  go 

It  is  a  bit  like  the  old  jiUgie  about  a 
little  man  on  the  stair:      JT 

Aa  I  vas  going  up  the  istalr 
I  met  a  man  who  wasntu  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  today 
I  wish,  I  wish  he'd  stay  away. 

bflJfL^^*^,*^"  "°*  8[o  '^'"^  and  any- 

*?«r^u  « •'^^  *^*'  *'"0"»'J^  to  examine 
»e  marketing  figures  in  any  grocery 
«W  any  market,  any  furniture  store, 
wy  lumber  yard,  will  know  what  the 
'^•vy  hand  of  Ihflation  is  milly  like 


'  my  remarks 
St.  there  will 
sure  the  Sen 


If  I  were  permitted  a  personal  intru- 
sion I  would  say  that  only  this  morning 
I  discussed  this  matter  with  my  wife 
because  while  we  were  having  breakfast 
we  were  looking  at  the  markings  on  some 
of  the  packages,  like  breakfast  foods,  and 
others.  My  wife  said.  'My  conscience! 
How  tilings  have  gone  up!"  They  have 
gone  up.  and  the  question  is:  What  do 
we  do  about  it? 

The  President  sent  us  a  program  and 
we  of  the  minority— and  parenthetically 
here  comes  a  partisan  note— liave  be- 
labored the  President  with  respect  to  liis 
spending  program  on  tlie  theory  that  be- 
hind it  all  is  a  rather  unbridled  and 
rather  extraordinary  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  contributes  so 
much  to  the  inflationary  fever  of  this 
country. 

I  said  it  was  not  only  reality,  but  logic 
as  well.  Every  week  or  nearly  every 
week  the  minority  joint  leadership  of  the 
House  and  Senate  meet  and  thereafter 
hold  a  press  conference.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times  we  have  assailed  the  ad- 
mimstration.  i  do  not  know  how  many 
times  m  the  course  of  this  session  we 
have  assailed  the  spending  and  spending 
techniques  for  being  responsible  for  the 
inflationary  fever  in  the  country. 

And  so,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  rather  consistent  role  that  I 
undertake  to  make  this  motion  today  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  the  committee  with 
an  instruction  that  the  total  of  the  bill 
be  reconciled  and  brought  down  to  the 
President's  budget  figure. 

I  do  not  bother  with  the  details.  No 
doUar  sign  and  no  figure  appear  in  the 
motion  to  recommit,  i  would  rather 
turn  that  matter  over  to  the  committee 
itself,  because  that  is  where  the  job 
properly  has  to  be  done.  No  matter  how 
\^^ZI^^^I^  *^®*  •="<«  in  "»e  various 
itT  i*"^*""  P*^*^  ^^  Welfare,  and 
under  Labor,  let  them  be  the  judges  of 
what  they  want  to  do;  but  when  they  get 
Sf^^"i"i!^'  'Whatever  total  they  come  up 

SitV'.^K^  ^  ^  ^"""^  °^  the  budget 
flgure  that  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  this  year 
oii'^f^?K^^  something  of  a  chaUenge  In 
aU  of  this  too,  Mr.  President.  I  ^Unk 
H»=..       }^^  °^  ^°"'"  occasions  I  have 

W.^tl^i*^."?**^'"  ^'^  t^e  President. 
We  still  mahitain  our  very  friendly  rela- 

J^^r:.^^"^  ^^^"^  ^  ^^  Ho"s«  of  Rep- 
resentatives over  30  years  ago,  and  which 

h^^t  '=°'^tently  maintained  in  this 
body  when  he  was  the  majority  leader 
andwhen  I  was  the  minority  leader 

«,S^"  ^f  ^^^'  ^  '■^^a^'l  "  as  a  com- 
mand  performance.    I  also  regard  it  as 

l"J"r°^^^J\''"'y  to  tell  the  President 
frankly  and  honestly  how  I  feel.  Only 
^ifj^K  "^1  ^^"t  an  hour  together,  one 
night,  at  the  White  House.  We  were 
talking  about  the  President's  anti-Infla- 
tion package.    In  the  course  of  our  con- 

IS  r»V^%°'^""°"^'^  something  to  the 
enect  that,  of  course,  we  were  willing  to 
give  lipservlce  to  the  questlon^re^ 
trenchment  in  expenditures;  but  when 
one  looked  at  the  record  vot^.  the  voS 

&  fh^iL'^^i''  *^^  appropriation  biU 
hL^""  P^if^^nt  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  came  to  the  genSp 
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floor,  I  would  make  It  a  special  pofait  to 
try  to  bring  the  amount  back  to  the  flg- 
ure which  the  President  himself  had  sent 
to  Congress  in  January,  when  we  consid- 
ered his  budget  message.  So  that  is  the 
challenge  that  is  involved,  and  I  must 
essay  my  part  in  the  matter  and  meet  it 
as  best  I  can. 

There  is  a  rather  defensive  note  in  all 
fS  !f?K  i^."°t  Insensible  of  the  fact 
that  If  the  President  looks  at  some  of  the 
record  votes  on  the  appropriation  bills 
and  then  looks  at  the  minority  votes  and 
takes  particular  notice  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  always  stood  up  to  the  asser- 
tions we  have  made  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  we  will  have  furnished  him 
ni^.^T^thing  of  a  weapon,  i  should 
r  .J°.  ^t''^  *  defensive  weapon.  What 
I  am  trying  to  fashion  here  this  after- 

t^°^r.  K  t^^^^^I^J^  weapon  with  which 
to  do  battle,  if  that  time  comes 

will  ..°n"f^'  ^°^  "^^J^^""  the  President 
wm  go  to  the  country  and  say  "The 
minority  Members  of  Congress  ha^e  seen 
flt  to  give  lipservlce  to  economy  and  to 
nonessential    spending,    but   when    the 

mn<lf°™^'  ^/°  °°  the  record,  every 
mother's  son  of  them,  with  few  excep- 
tions,  votes  the  extraordinary  adTJn 
appro-priations  to  a  budget  which  1^ 
already  been  tightened."  So  llSt  tryS^ 
to  develop  a  kind  of  bludgeon,  as  it  5S? 

sti?rck°'  '"'""  ^'''  '^^^  ^^«h  to 

There  is  another  thing  i  can  add  t/> 

this  statement,  and  that  is  thtn^u*? 

Call  it  a  peace  action  or  a  poUoe  ac- 

S-fd^J'  ''°'\^''  t^  Sd  \ 
h^f  ri   ,    *^  '^^^  '^hat  it  is  caUed— 

SSl^°  ^e  back  lacerated  in  S 
bodies-and  plenty  of  them.    I  know  aSo 

wSfdTir'r'^^  by  the  tKS 
iSp  i^  f  ^'^  "^  ^^'^  to  maintain  the 
SfprtnH  ^  ''l^^®  ^^^  freedom  and 
independence  by  giving  theh-  Uves 

If  I  remember  the  flgou-es  correctlv 
there  are  probably  iSOOAmer^^^' 
dlers  Who  have  died  in  thS^S  tSd 

lifetunes,  bear  the  ineradicable  marks 

a^^Vy^r  ^'"''^  and.  LS 
cases,  upon  their  shattered  nervesand 
their  shattered  minds  ^""^«s  ana 

Accordingly,  the  question  is,  under 
^J'9^'''^^'i^t&nces,  not  being  f^y  J^ 
prised  of  what  the  war  wS  reSil??' 
Can  we,  in  good  consciencT  S^l^'^ 
President's  figures  ^L^'l,  ^^ 

floS^  Is  Ssf  r^u^"''!}*'  ^«  Senate 

Sent's^udget.  ""  ^^"^^  "^^  ^^- 

There  is  a  fiction  about  Its  wordlne  at 

me  Th^'^i^^^- ,  "  alwayriSL* 
?hJl  ^  "^"^^  so  in  aU  the  years  that 
Co^'ttS"'^   °"   "^^   Appropriations' 

«Si  1^*^/°"°^*^  s»™s  are  appropri- 
ated out  of  any  money  in  the  "I^eaSrv 
not  otherwise  appropriated."      ^^^'^ 

That  deserves  the  bird. 

ActuaUy.  there  ^  no  money  in  the 
Treasury.     If  we  paid  our  debte.  w« 
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would  be  so  far  behind  that  we  would 
have  to  reach  up  to  touch  bottom.  With 
the  kind  of  public  debt  we  have  today 
and  the  contingent  debt  which  te  bur- 
dening the  country.  It  is  a  veritable  fic- 
tion. Still  we  continue  to  recite  it  in  the 
appropriation  bill — "out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated." 

So  now  we  are  going  to  appropriate 
sundry  billions  of  dollars,  and  the  ques- 
tion is :  Do  we  have  it,  and  can  we  adjust 
our  accounts  tmd  come  out  even  without 
a  deficit? 

The  hope  has  been  expressed  that  we 
can  do  so  this  year. 

Well,  I  have  heard  that  "hope"  uttered 
so  many  times  that  I  have  got  to  see  it. 

We  will  wait  until  finally  the  expendi- 
tures, the  appropriations,  and  the  reve- 
nues have  been  adjusted,  and  then  we 
will  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  before 
the  bill  was  ever  messaged  to  Congress 
by  the  President  and  the  Budget  Bureau, 
it  had  very  substantial  preparation. 

I  know  something  about  this  opera- 
tion. I  worked  with  it  for  many,  many 
years.  I  know  that  as  early  as  July  and 
August  of  every  year,  every  agency  budg- 
et ofllcer  and  the  heads  of  the  agencies 
come  together  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing their  needs  and  appraising  what 
their  requirements  may  be,  and  then 
they  set  down  at  least  some  kind  of  ten- 
tative figure.  That  figure  is  worked  and 
reworked — probably  because  there  is  al- 
ways an  admonition  from  the  head  of 
the  executive  branch  to  ke^  their  esti- 
mates and  expenditures  in  line,  and  to 
remember  constantly  that  a  war  is  In 
progress. 

But,  in  any  event,  a  figure  is  '.Inally 
contrived,  and  when  it  Is  packed,  they 
then  take  themselves  off  to  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  there  they  sit  down  with  a 
number  of  assigned  experts  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  know  something  about  that 
agency  and  Its  requirements. 

Who  shall  say  how  many  periods  are 
devoted  to  it?  They  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  come  to  a  reasoned 
conclusion.  When  that  is  done,  the  item 
is  taken  to  the  President,  and  he  can 
make  whatever  comments  he  would,  and 
he  can  insist  that  it  be  raised  or  that  it 
be  lowered. 

In  fairness  to  the  President,  It  must  be 
said  that  in  many  cases  he  fulminated  a 
little  about  the  items  which  have  been 
presented  to  him  and  has  insisted  that 
they  be  cut  down.  It  was  testified  on 
tJils  floor  on  yesterday  that  the  agencies 
here — or  some  of  them — made  a  request 
that  was  $131  million  in  excess  of  what 
was  finally  approved  by  the  President 
and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

I  know  that  on  other  occasions,  when 
the  President  has  advised  me  as  to  what 
the  Defense  Establishment  was  asking 
for,  the  amount  was  almost  breathtak- 
ing, when  we  stop  to  rationalize  it 
against  what  the  Budget  Bureau  finally 
reported. 

Thus,  they  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
needs  of  the  agencies — In  fact,  in  consid- 
erable detail.  And  that  Is  before  it  ever 
goes  to  the  Budget  Bureau  and  before  it 
efer  reaches  the  PrMldent. 


There  is  one  thing  about  the  consider- 
ation that  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
President  give  to  a  bill.  They  are  not 
thinking  only  about  the  agency  immedi- 
ately before  them  and  its  particular 
needs  and  its  entreaties.  They  have  to 
think  about  the  entire  country.  They 
have  to  think  about  the  overall  expendi- 
ture and  what  they  can  anticipate  and 
reasonably  anticipate  by  way  of  revenues 
to  finally  cover  the  bill. 

That  gives  them,  I  think,  a  better  ob- 
jective sense  and  it  makes  them  inflnlteiy 
more  perceptive  in  dealing  with  a  figure 
which  is  finally  adduced  by  any  single 
agency  of  Government.  But,  when  the 
final  figure  is  reached,  then,  of  course, 
it  is  put  to  one  side  and  is  marked  for 
inclusion  in  the  budget. 

At  long  last,  the  Budget  comes  to  Con- 
gress in  early  January  along  with  the 
President's  message. 

That  Budget  is  an  Interesting  docu- 
ment, the  size  of  an  uneximrgated  mail- 
order catalog. 

I  have  said  it  a  thousand  times:  it  is 
a  book  which  no  one  knows. 

Years  ago,  a  Member  of  the  House 
whose  name  was  Bruce  Barton — his 
father  was  a  minister  in  Oak  Park,  111. — 
wrote  a  book  called,  "The  Book  Nobody 
Knows."  He  was  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  great  and  only  book,  the  Holy  Bible. 

But  I  have  said  a  million  times  that 
there  is  a  book  that  nobody  knows. 
Nobody  in  the  Government  knows  it. 
Neither  does  anyone  in  the  Congress  nor 
in  the  executive  department  nor  in  the 
Budget  Bureau  know  it.  No  single  man 
can  be  expected  to  know  that  book  with 
probably  a  million  and  a  half  or  two 
million  entries  in  it.  That  goes  beyond 
all  finite  perception.  So  we  still  have 
the  unexpurgated  mail  order  catalog 
known  as  the  budget  as  the  book  that 
nobody  quite  knows. 

There  has  been  since  January  no  revi- 
sion of  the  figures  in  this  particular 
case.  There  has  been  no  revised  budget. 
We  of  the  minority,  meeting  as  a 
coordinating  ctMomlttee — — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  take  another  10 
minutes. 

We  of  the  minority,  meeting  as  a 
coordinating  committee,  have  suggested 
that  perhaps  a  new  budget  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  That  is  not 
an  easy  task.  It  would  require  an  ex- 
amination of  every  figure  in  that  budget. 
Probably  only  the  major  figures  would 
be  examined.  But  if  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  retrench  in  expenditures,  cer- 
tainly something  would  be  done  as  an 
amended  budget. 

When  the  budget  estimates  come  to 
the  Congress  and  when  the  appropria- 
tion bills  prepared  in  the  Budget  Bureau 
are  sent  to  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice 
President,  they  are  appropriately  mes- 
saged and  referred  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees. In  this  case  it  would  be  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  They  are  in  turn  referred 
to  the  appr(H)riate  subcommittees. 

Everybody  is  pretty  familiar  with  what 
finally  happens  here  on  Capitol  wiTl  At 
a  given  Ume  the  chairman  of  a  subcom- 


mittee serves  notice  that  a  hearing  will 
t)e  held  on  a  particular  appropriation 
bill.  That  word  goes  out,  so  that  anyboc^ 
and  everybody  who  is  interested  in  testi- 
fying for  or  against  any  item  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  shall,  within  reason, 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Those  hearings  are  run  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  I  am  rather  sorry 
to  confess  this  today,  but  I  rather  think 
the  House  subcommittees  do  a  some- 
what better  job  than  we  do  in  the  Sen- 
ate; but  there  is  a  distinct  reason  for  it. 

In  the  days  when  I  served  in  the  House, 
one  could  serve  on  several  subcommittees 
on  appropriations,  smd  if  they  did  not 
take  all  one's  spare  time  and  keep  one 
busy  from  one  end  of  the  session  to  the 
other,  I  do  not  know  what  would  do  it. 
The  rule  was  revised  so  that  a  Member 
could  serve  only  on  a  single  subcom- 
mittee and  no  more.  The  Members  there 
devote  a  considerable  time  to  those  mat- 
ters. 

I  rememljer  at  one  time,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations, I  spent  8  weelcs  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  and  heard  480  wit- 
nesses. 

The  Senate  does  not  have  time,  in  the 
nature  of  things.  It  is  too  pressed  with 
many  matters  in  every  field  of  activity. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Senate  commit- 
tees can  only  hear  from  agencies  to  have 
d8unage  repaired  that  the  House  may 
have  done  to  a  liill. 

But  that  is  the  coiu-se  a  bill  pursues. 
Then  it  goes  to  the  full  committee  frum 
the  sulx;ommittee.  However,  it  has  bfen 
my  experience,  on  a  bill  of  this  kind,  that 
the  witnesses  will  not  be  adverse  wit- 
nesses. , 

They  will  be  witnesses  who  want  what 
is  in  the  bill,  and  more.  I  have  never 
seen  it  to  fall,  when  one  examines  the 
record  of  hearings  of  an  appropriations 
committee  and  sees  the  burden  of  the 
testimony,  that  almost  invariably  the 
cry  is  for  more,  for  larger  appropriations, 
and  still  larger  appropriations. 

Where  are  the  adverse  witnesses? 
Where  is  the  adversary  case?  That  case 
is  hardly  made  imless  one  has  a  cleric 
or  helper  to  go  into  the  committee  and 
dig  out  the  facts:  to  have  him  on  one's 
right  hand  and  have  him  dig  into  the 
facts.  That  Is  the  only  way  we  can  get 
to  it.  That  means,  of  course,  that  a 
Senator  must  dedicate  himself  to  the 
business  of  thrift  and  economy  as  a 
philosophy  and  as  a  way  of  life. 

When  the  bill  gets  through  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  and 
finally  gets  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
there  they  operated  imder  a  limited  time 
rule.  The  time  is  rationed  under  a  rule 
granted  by  the  Rules  Committee.  Then 
when  it  comes  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  a  Member  has  5  minutes  in  which 
to  present  an  amendment  and  make  an 
argiiment.  If  one  is  a  good  boy  and 
asks  unanimous  consent,  and  there  is  no 
particular  hostility  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  he  may  be  granted  an  additional 
5  minutes  in  which  to  make  his  par- 
ticular case,  involving  millions  of  dollars, 
In  a  matter  of  5  or  10  minutes. 

I  would  hate  to  go  before  a  court  and 
Jury  with  my  life  in  Jeopardy  and  be  told 
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that  defense  coimsel  dould  have  5  min- 
utes, but  that  if  he  was  decent  and 
proper,  he  could  have  10  minutes,  in  or- 
der to  defend  me  when  I  was  in  the  very 
shadow  of  perdition  Itself.  But,  per- 
force, that  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us.  J 

In  a  body  with  43S|  Monbers,  where 
does  one  have  the  tislie  in  1  day  of  24 
hours,  or  in  1  year  of  2|65  days,  including 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to  apply  to  this 
gigantic  and  colossal  problem  of  appro- 
priation bills  that  nowjTun  well  over  $100 
billion?  ' 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  think  back 
to  the  days  when  Congress  for  the  flrst 
time  got  to  an  appropriation  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  you  afd  a  good  historian. 
If  I  am  wrong,  you  wijU  have  to  tell  me. 
But  was  Mr.  Reed  of  Maine  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  when  the  statement  was 
made,  "Why,  that  Congress  is  so  profli- 
gate, it  has  gotten  up  to  $1  billion"?  The 
answer  was,  "This  la  a  billion-dollar 
country." 

Well,  exclusive  of  trjiBt  fimds,  we  have 
gotten  up  to  $100  bil^n,  and  someone 
could  say,  Justifiably  pr  not,  "This  is  a 
$100-billlon  country."  i 

If  we  add  the  tn^  fimds  to  that 
amount,  it  comes  to  $140  billion.  But  we 
have  gotten  up  to  that  amount  rather 
quickly  from  the  time  when  we  were  just 
"a  billion-dollar  country."  Yet,  we  have 
the  same  parties.  We  have  a  few  more 
Members  in  the  Senate  and  some  in- 
creased membership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  whffii  we  add  up  to 
what  one  can  do  wltn  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  hours  in  a  day  and  the 
limited  number  of  days  in  the  calendar, 
it  shows  the  difficultiee  when  It  comes  to 
appropriating  money. 

It  goes  through  the  pame  course  in  the 
Senate.  I  know  precisely  how  it  is.  I 
have  served  in  a  mltiorlty  leadership 
status;  I  have  served  itso  as  a  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

You  hear  witnesses,  you  try  to  be  as 
patient  as  possible,  you  try  gently  and 
courteously  to  suggest  (ihat  they  not  take 
too  much  time,  that  Ume  is  of  the  es- 
sence, and  that  the;  leadership  must 
maintain  a  program  atnd  a  continuity  to 
keep  the  matter  gol^  on  the  Senate 
floor.  You  try  as  be^t  you  can,  within 
limits,  to  limit  their  time  somewhat,  and 
let  th«n  tell  their  stories. 

But  here  again,  the  story  is  the  same 
old  thing.  In  the  nature  of  things,  you 
do  not  get  adverse  witnesses.  What  you 
get  are  the  agencies  smd  the  depart- 
ments. They  have  ask«d  for  it,  and  they 
are  going  to  spend  Itj.  And  if  I  know 
anything  about  the  nalture  of  the  human 
brute,  they  will  alwayp  ask  for  as  much 
as  they  think  they  cto  get.  That  has 
been  invariably  true;  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  jobs  befc(re  us  in  this  Gov- 
ernment is  the  painstaking  penknife  Job 
of  digging  into  apprdj^riations  and  ex- 
penditures for  every  sigency  of  the  Gov- 
enunent.  in  order  to  flbd  out  where  the 
fat.  the  waste,  and  the  extravagance 
really  lie. 

The  PRESIDINO  pFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  on  thsi  amendment  has 


expired.  Does  he  yield  himself  time  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

So  there  It  is.  In  addition  to  the  wit- 
nesses who  may  come  and  Implement 
the  agency's  case,  you  get  telephone  calls 
and  you  get  letters.  I  had  3  telephone 
calls  yesterday  about  that  item  in  the 
bill  dealing  with  impacted  school  areas. 

Oh,  we  hope  you  can  supp>ort  It.  We  hope 
you  can  support  the  Senate  figure. 

Well,  the  Senate  has  written  that  up 
a  great  deal,  and  has  added  materially  to 
the  bill.  But,  you  see,  these  are  school- 
men. They  know  the  conditions  out 
there.    So  they  say: 

Please,  sir,  you  have  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  we  haven't.  Can't  you  be  kind  enough 
and  charitable  enough,  regardless  of  what 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  government  Ls, 
to  approve  those  figures  that  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

The  budget  has  few  defenders,  even 
among  the  agency  heads,  because,  while 
they  are  under  an  interdiction  not  to 
give  gratuitous  information,  any  mem- 
l>er  of  the  conunittee  can  ask  an  agency 
witness,  "What  did  you  ask  for  In  the 
flrst  place?"  And  he  is  going  to  have 
to  answer.  That  is  an  old  dodge.  I  have 
worked  it  so  many  times  that  it  is  rather 
threadbare  and  hoary  to  me.  But  that 
is  the  way  to  find  out  what  they  asked 
for  in  the  first  Instance.  Then,  of 
course,  you  have  a  new  base  from  which 
to  operate.  But  that  is  the  way,  also, 
of  boosting  the  calls  for  more  and  more 
money. 

That  is  the  technique  by  which  the  bill 
gets  here.  So  today  we  have  the  final 
fruit  of  all  these  deliberations.  And 
what  does  it  amoimt  to.  If  you  put  it  In 
capsule  form? 

Mr.  President,  for  fiscal  year  1966,  we 
appropriated  for  these  departments,  in 
round  flgures,  $8.8  billion.  The  Presi- 
dent sent  us  his  1967  budget.  That  fiscal 
year,  1967,  t)eglns  July  1,  1966,  and  con- 
cludes on  Jime  30,  1967.  What  did  the 
President  ask  for?  In  round  figxu-es,  he 
did  not  ask  for  $8.8  billion,  which  was 
the  level  of  appropriation  and  expendi- 
tiu^  in  1966;  he  asked  for  $10  billion. 
That  was  an  increase  of  $1.2  billion  be- 
fore the  bill  ever  got  here. 

Now,  after  the  House  has  impressed 
its  will  and  the  Senate  has  worked  its 
will  upon  this  measiu-e,  we  are  $390  mil- 
lion over  the  budget. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad  that,  in  this  colossal,  sprawling  Gov- 
ernment, the  left  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  But  there 
we  sit,  over  in  the  Finance  Conunittee,  in 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  taking 
testimony  and  worldng  with  proposals 
that  come  from  the  administration, 
which  are  designed  to  head  off  Inflation, 
if  possible,  and  to  dampen  down  this 
fever  which  is  like  a  burglar,  reaching 
its  hand  into  every  individuars  pocket- 
book  and  bank  account.  Never  was  there 
such  a  thief  In  the  night  as  the  fever 
of  inflation.  The  amazing  thing  is  that 
the  people  of  the  country  do  not  rise  up 
and  rebel  a  little  more,  when  they  take 


a  look  at  what  inflation  does  to  our 
economy. 

There  are  even  construction  items  In 
this  bill.  We  have  been  admonishing 
business  and  industry,  "Stop  your  capital 
expenditures,  stop  your  bulldhig,  stop  ex- 
panding your  plants."  But  we  have  not 
said  to  a  Government  agency.  "You  stop 
it."  Because  there  are  millions  and  mil- 
lions for  research  facilities  in  this  bill. 

What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  So  why  not  practice  a 
little  economy  at  home?  If  charity  be- 
gins at  home,  let  us  try  it  in  Government 
circles.  For  when  we  say  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  "Stop  your  capital  spend- 
ing," would  it  not  be  proper  for  them  to 
turn  around  and  say,  "You  stop  it  for 
Government,  and  then  we  will  match 
you"? 

That  is  a  rather  anomalous  position. 
That  is  a  veritable  paradox.  But  that  is 
the  way  it  is,  smd  I  do  not  Imow  how  any- 
body is  going  to  justify  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  do  we  ignore  the 
President's  recommendations,  and  write 
up  his  bill  by  $390  million  more  than  he 
requested?  Or  do  we  set  it  back  to  the 
budget  figure?  That  is  all  that  this  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  does.  It  con- 
tains no  dollar  sign.  It  contains  no 
figure.  It  merely  gives  an  instruction 
and  says,  "Return  the  bill  with  the  to- 
tal at  the  budget  level." 

I  do  not  care  where  they  make  the 
cuts.  They  can  make  them  in  any  item, 
or  any  dozen  or  any  200  itenos,  in  the 
bill. 

But  cut  out  that  extra  money,  and 
let  us  play  fair  with  the  President.  Let 
us  be  in  a  position  where  we  can  de- 
fend ourselves. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  is  the  exclusive  appro- 
priating body  or  department  of  govern- 
ment in  the  entire  Federal  structure. 
The  language  of  the  Constitution  Is  as 
clear  as  crystal  that  no  money  shall  be 
taken  out  of  the  Treasiu^  except  in  pur- 
suance of  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 
No  other  agency  in  the  Government  has 
the  authority  to  make  law  except  Con- 
gress. Not  a  dollar  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  Treasury  without  authority  ema- 
nating from  the  two  coordinate  bodies 
that  comprise  Congress. 

So  we  cannot  escape  our  responsibility 
in  this  fleld.  I  do  not  mean  to  escape  it; 
I  mean  to  embrace  it.  I  am  going  to 
face  up  to  it.  I  have  tried  always  to  do 
so,  and  I  try  to  do  so  today. 

Are  we  going  to  ignore  the  President's 
recommendations?  He  has  not  revised 
them.  He  has  sent  us  no  new  flgures 
of  any  kind.  He  has  sent  us  no  new  esti- 
mate for  these  departments.  So  we  must 
assume  that  his  estimate  of  what  Is 
wanted  still  stands,  even  though  we  do 
not  always  agree  with  how  he,  somehow, 
distributes  the  money  among  the  vsal- 
ous  functions  and  activities  In  the  many 
departments. 

An  interesting  thing  will  happen  to 
the  bill — at  least.  It  could  happen — be- 
cause the  House  has  raised  some  items 
and  has  reduced  some  items.  I  presume 
that,  perforce,  the  Senate  will  e^^rove 
the  biU.    I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  walk 
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into  the  coliseum  with  the  lions  breath- 
ing their  hot  breath  down  my  neck,  with- 
out realizing  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  a  great  Latin 
student.  What  was  it  that  the  gladiators 
said  to  the  emperor  when  they  entered 
the  arena? 

Ave,  Imperator.  morlturl  te  salutant. 
HaU,  Emperor,  those  about  to  die  salute 
thee. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  67  votes  on 
your  side:  we  have  only  33  over  here — 
if  I  get  all  of  them.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  shall  get  aU  of  them.  Perhaps  I  shall 
get  only  a  fraction.  So  I  go  into  this 
action  knowing  full  well  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  an  unpopular  motion  to  re- 
commit. But  it  is  a  duty  to  do  It;  it  has 
got  to  be  done. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  have  a  weapon 
in  my  hands;  and  when  the  President 
lashes  out  at  the  minority,  1  want  to  be 
able  to  say,  "We  have  a  weapon,  too.  I 
point  out  to  you  the  line  and  page  num- 
bers in  the  Congressional  Record.  Then 
tell  us  what  your  party  did  to  keep  faith 
with  you,  and  what  my  party  did.  Then 
I  will  accept  whatever  blame  and  respon- 
sibility may  come  from  the  way  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  voted  on  the  mo- 
tion." 

A  rather  extraordinary  thing  may  de- 
velop in  conference.  If  the  House  has 
cut  and  also  increased  the  amount  and 
the  Senate  has  done  likewise,  all  of  those 
items  will  be  in  dispute  and  go  to  con- 
ference. What  will  the  conference  com- 
mittee do? 

We  could  possibly  have  the  spectacle 
of  a  bill  that  would  provide  more  money 
than  was  allowed  by  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate, depending  upon  what  they  did  with 
increases  or  decreases.  That  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  worth  walking  a  mile 
to  see.  If  a  man  is  willing  to  walk  a 
mile  for  a  camel,  why,  he  ought  to  be 
willing  to  walk  10  miles  to  see  this  spec- 
tacle if  it  ever  eventuates. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  Ver- 
monter  who  went  to  Kansas  and  bought 
a  great  big  farm  there. 

After  a  time,  he  went  out  on  the  land 
to  pick  up  stone,  because  there  was  a 
lot  of  stone  in  that  land.  He  wanted  to 
build  a  rock  fence  aroimd  his  farm. 

After  the  man  had  been  woiidng  at  it 
diligently  for  3  or  4  weeks,  a  neighbor 
came  over  to  visit  him. 

The  neighbor  said,  "I  guess  you  are  a 
stranger  around  here,  aren't  you?" 

The  man  said,  "Yes.  I  moved  here 
from  Vermont." 

The  neighbor  said,  "Well,  I  thought 
you  were  a  stranger.  Don't  you  know 
that  when  those  high  winds  come,  they 
will  blow  that  stone  fence  of  yoxirs  over?" 

The  man  said,  "I  dont  give  a  dam  if  it 
does.  It  will  be  higher  than  it  was  be- 
fore." 

That  is  the  situation  that  we  may  have 
here.  We  may  have  a  higher  stone  fence 
than  we  ever  had  before.  This  matter 
has  got  a  lot  of  potential.  However,  I 
am  going  to  defend  the  budget  figure 
against  all  odds,  and  I  do  so  because  of 
many  reasons. 

We  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  a 
supplemental  request  to  cover  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 


Oh,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  flurry  on 
the  front  f>ages  of  the  newspapers.  The 
newspapers  have  been  speculating  and 
differing  as  to  what  they  did  or  did  not 
hear  at  the  White  House.  Perhaps  it  is 
$10  billion.    Perhaps  it  is  $15  bUUon. 

To  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  they  rose 
"so  trippingly  on  the  tongue,"  even  as  a 
thousand  or  a  hundred  or  a  million  did  a 
long  time  ago. 

We  are  now  in  the  habit  of  talking 
about  billions.  When  will  we  get  to  talk- 
ing about  trillions?    It  will  not  be  long. 

We  begin  to  wonder  concerning  what 
happens  to  the  values  in  the  country. 
We  do  not  shut  those  old  values  off  that 
easily  and  still  maintain  a  sound  and 
stable  economy,  and.  of  course,  the  tran- 
quillity and  the  temper  and  the  good  will 
that  somehow  goes  with  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALli.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIJL.  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  3rleld  because  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  a  meeting 
in  5  minutes  to  mark  up  a  bill. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I 
reserve  my  rights  as  senior  Republican 
on  the  committee  so  that  I  may  speak 
on  the  bill. 

I  was  going  to  vote  with  the  Senator 
to  recommit  the  bill.  However,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  go  back  to  the  figure  con- 
tained in  the  President's  budget. 

I  think  some  items  must  be  reported 
in  excess  of  the  flg\ire  contained  in  the 
President's  budget. 

I  do  want  the  Senator  to  know — as  I 
am  sure  he  does — that  the  Senate  bill 
as  reported  is  $100  million  under  the  bill 
reported  by  the  House.  However,  it  is 
$390  million  over  the  figure  contained 
in  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thhik  some 
items  contained  In  the  bill  must  be  re- 
tained, items  In  an  amoimt  in  excess 
of  that  contained  in  the  President's 
budget,  such  as  impacted  school  districts 
in  the  amount  of  $232  million,  some  stu- 
dents loans,  and  other  matters  of  that 
character. 

I  do  feel  ttiat  some  reductions  can  be 
made.  The  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill],  worked  very  hard  on 
the  bill,  as  did  the  Republican  member 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  feel  that 
some  reductions  can  be  made.  I  shall, 
therefore,  vote  with  the  Senator  on  the 
motion  to  recommit,  but  I  want  the 
Senator  to  know  that  I  cannot  go  the 
whole  path  back  to  the  figure  contained 
in  the  President's  budget. 

We  have  many  stone  walls  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  I  have  never  known  one  to  be 
blown  o\'er  in  the  300  years  that  Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont,  and  the  other  New 
Bigland  States  have  been  in  existence. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  has  not 
been  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  know  Ne- 
braska. I  did  not  know  that  they  had 
stones  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  should 
go  there. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Those  States 
have  taken  the  agriculture  from  our  area 
except  for  cows  and  chickens  and  apples. 
We  consume  their  products  at  constantly 
increasing  prices.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  another  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ullnqjs  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  the  Senator  has 
said  is  by  way  of  laying  the  right  predi- 
cate for  those  forces  that  developed  our 
country.  When  the  groups  of  people 
came  here  long  ago  and  settled  on  the 
seaboard,  at  first  there  was  a  centrifugal 
force  that  whirled  things  away  from  a 
common  center  and  spewed  them  out 
across  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  They 
kept  on  going  until  the  frontier  was 
closed  on  the  Pacific.  That  is  how  we 
got  Illinois  and  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
and  other  States. 

There  was  then  a  centrifugal  force  to 
whirl  things  into  a  common  center.  It 
picked  up  these  itinerant  families'  and 
individuals  and  placed  them  together. 
We  now  have  these  metropolitan  bee- 
hives such  as  Boston. 

I  do  not  know  what  great  wind  was  In 
being  at  the  time,  but  in  any  event  it 
blew  a  lot  of  people  out  there,  and  I  am 
glad  of  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  Is  present  in  the 
Chamber.  Vermont  has  a  great  deal  of 
granite  which  never  blew  over,  but  which 
did  furnish  material  for  fine  buildings  in 
many  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  careful  to  avoid  mentioning  granite. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
we  never  exported  stone  walls  to  Illinois, 
Kansas,  or  Nebraska,  we  did  export  a  lot 
of  stonewall  characters  to  those  States. 

I  was  just  trying  to  think  what  Ver- 
mont had  contributed  to  the  State  of 
Illinois.  I  think  that  perhaps  John 
Deere  was  one  of  the  most  Important 
contributions.  He  left  Vermont  when  he 
was  about  30  years  of  age.  Stephen 
E>ouglas  left  Vermont  about  that  time. 

They  became  adventurous  when  they 
got  to  be  about  30.  Joseph  Smith  was 
not  treated  quite  so  well  in  niinols. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  Brigham  Young, 
another  Vermonter,  took  over  for  him 
and  finished  the  Job. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator permit  a  remark  about  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  whose  great  character  in  "The  Vir- 
ginian" came  to  Texas  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hate  to  thhik  of  the 
difference  that  might  exist  in  the  West 
today  had  New  England  never  made  the 
contributions  which  she  did.  Some  for- 
eign countries  also  contributed  very 
vlteUy. 

I  am  also  proud  of  our  Centrsd  States, 
even  if  they  do  not  have  stone  walls. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  I  Senator's  State 
has  made  a  great  conttlbutlon.  About 
40  or  50  miles  from  where  I  live  is  a  town 
by  the  name  of  Vermont,  111.,  one  of  the 
finest  pastoral  communi^es  one  has  ever 
seen.  Oliver  Goldsmith  pould  have  writ- 
ten "The  Deserted  Villaie"  by  just  look- 
ing at  Vermont,  111.,  with  all  its  beautiful 
cadences.  | 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  thfcre  is  Vermont- 
\111e  in  Michigan.  '• 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.|  I  But  that  is  a 
contribution  that  the  Setiator's  State  has 
made.    Kansas  may  hav|Q  a  Vermont. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Marjy  distinguished 
citizens  of  Vermont,  New  Hampstiire, 
and  Massachusetts  settled  in  Kansas — 
some  in  my  hometownt— which  added 
much  to  the  early  histopy  of  our  State. 
I  should  like  to  say  thafc  they  also  hold 
all  the  mortgages  in  |  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  MassactiBetts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  teitimony  to  their 
thrift  and  frugaUty. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  tiot  know  what 
Kansas,  Illinois,  and  fJebraska  would 
have  done  with  their  grains  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Washburru,  Crosbys,  and 
Plllsburys,  who  went  out  from  northern 
New  England  and  mad^  it  possible  for 
the  producers  in  those  Western  States 
to  become  famous  for  their  grains. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mayl^  Nebraska  has 
a  Vermont.  i 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  ttfe  Senator  will 
yield?  I  wish  to  observe  that  because  of 
the  contributions  made  vo  my  State  from 
the  Senator's  quarter  of  the  continent, 
and  because  of  the  mali)r  reciprocating 
contributions  from  our  section  of  the 
country  to  his,  the  llmltBd  time  that  we 
have  for  debate  now  woiild  not  even  per- 
mit me  to  start.  Rather  than  do  an 
inadequate  job,  I  will  defer  discussion  of 
the  subject  and  direct  vaf  remarks  to  the 
subject  of  the  motion-uto  recommit — 
offered  by  the  Senator  \tTom  Illinois. 

May  I  ask  the  Senatbr  from  Illinois 
whether  both  he  and  I  do  not  find  our- 
selves in  agreement  with  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  should  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  pending  Tippropriation  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  thhik  we  do. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  do  we  not  part 
company  with  the  PresWent.  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  thd  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  regarding  the  allocation 
of  the  funds  among  the  competing  items 
covered  by  the  bill?  "V^le  we  accept 
the  total  figure  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  have  some  difficulty  agreeing 
with  his  determination  bf  priorities  for 
distributing  these  funds  itnong  the  many 
activities  covered  by  thie  bill. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
if  it  Is  not  true  that  if  his  motion  is  suc- 
cessful and  the  bill  Is  recommitted,  it  will 
then  be  for  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  determine  those  priorities  hide- 
Pendently  of  the  allocatilon  found  in  the 
bill  that  was  sent  to  Congress  from  the 
White  House.  Is  that  a  fbir  approxima- 
tion of  the  way  it  would 'work  out? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  pi|9s\mie  that  In 
practice  It  would  work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wanti  to  reiterate  the 
nope  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  there  will  be  a  shllWng  of  some  of 
those  priorities.    As  proiiosed  by  the  ad- 


ministration, there  would  be  substantial 
cuts  in  some  of  the  well-tried,  effective, 
and  longstanding  programs  that  have 
served  this  country  well.  They  are  im- 
warranted  cuts,  and  they  should  be  re- 
stored. Two  of  these  reductions  were 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. One  appUes  to  the  impacted 
school  areas,  and  the  other  appUes  to 
the  land  grant  colleges;  there  is  a  third 
relating  to  vocational  education. 

It  is  my  hope,  first,  that  the  motion 
will  be  successful;  second,  when  it  Is,  that 
the  committee  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  need  for  adequate  funding  for 
those  programs  which  have  long  been  a 
valuable  component  of  our  nationad  pol- 
icy and  which  must  not  be  sacrificed  be- 
cause of  an  erroneous  assignment  of 
higher  priorities  to  other  items,  often 
experimental  in  nature  and  of  dubious 
value. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Apropos  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remark,  and  knowing  what  distin- 
guished service  he  has  rendered  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatioris,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  high  presumption  on 
my  part  to  undertake  to  select  individual 
items  in  tills  bill  without  having  heard 
the  testimony  and  then  to  attempt  to  cut 
them  down  one  way  or  another,  because 
that  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  blind 
effort  to  reduce  the  bill,  without  any  real 
logic  behind  it.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  appropriate  way  to  proceed  on  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind  is  to  take  the  budget 
total  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  Job  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska now  has  to  rejoin  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  to  work  out  another 
appropriation  bill.  Let  me  part  with  the 
hope  that  the  Senator  will  be  successful 
with  his  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Am  I  invited  to  come? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.   If  the  Senator  chooses. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  true  that,  while 
the  President  is  sisking  for  decreased 
appropriations  for  many  of  the  old  pro- 
grams, such  as  land-grant  colleges, 
school  lunch,  impacted  areas,  extension 
service,  and  iimumerable  others — which 
we  know  are  good  programs — he  is  also 
asking  for  money  for  programs  which 
have  not  proved  themselves,  at  least  sat- 
isfactorily, and  some  have  not  even 
started  at  all?  I  would  much  rather  see 
the  established  worthwhile  programs 
continue  on  the  old  basis  than  put  the 
money  into  programs  wWch  have  not 
worked  yet. 

We  have  a  Youth  Corps  camp  In  Ver- 
mont, and  there  are  other  camps  around 
the  country,  and  I  understand  that  they 
are  experiencing  difficulty  In  finding 
enough  youths  to  attend  those  camps, 
and  the  camps  are  costing  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  appropriate  an- 
swer is  that  Congress  is  not  inhibited  or 
interdicted  from  cutting  those  so-called 
new  programs — and  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator Is  referring  to  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  can  take  those 
and  cut  them  any  time.  It  Is  our  respon- 
sibility, if  they  do  not  look  soimd  and  If 


they  are  not  in  the  national  interest,  to 
really  cut  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  that  now  the 
Great  Society  has  been  recommended  as 
an  international  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  see  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  going  to  be  brought  in. 
That  will  be  worth  going  miles  to  see. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  Mr. 
President,  I  Join  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois h)  urging  that  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit be  adopted.  After  all,  it  merely 
carries  out  the  request  of  the  President 
that  we  hold  these  expenditures  down  to 
the  budget  level,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
the  President  will  exercise  some  of  his 
great  influence  and  persuasive  powers 
with  the  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  so  that  we  will  be  successful  in  this 
vote. 

In  the  event  that  we  are  not  successful 
does  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois  feel 
that  a  veto  of  this  bill  would  be  in  or- 
der—that is,  if  the  President  really  dis- 
agrees with  these  increases? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  unless  we  could 
secure  the  adoption  and  his  approval  of 
an  amendment  to  some  legislative  Item 
in  still  another  appropriation  bill  to  give 
him  authority  to  impound  the  money. 

It  could  be  safeguarded,  of  course,  by 
not  letting  the  appropriation  lapse  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  But  if  the 
President  is  given  authority  to  impoimd, 
it  is  not  quite  like  in  item  veto;  but 
he  at  least  would  have  a  chance  to  ra- 
tionalize his  needs  so  far  as  Vietnam 
is  concerned  against  our  d(Hnestic  needs 
and  to  keep  a  larger  degree  of  stabUity 
thEui  we  could  otherwise  maintain. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  any 
event,  regardless  of  how  we  reach  this 
objective  we  are  in  the  position  where 
we  either  have  to  trim  expenditures  or 
have  a  substantial  tax  increfise  in  the 
next  few  months. 

As  the  Senator  f  rcHU  Illinois  knows — 
he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance — ^we  are  now  confronted  with 
one  request  for  a  tax  Increase  and  with 
a  broad  hint  that  this  will  be  but  the 
begiiming  of  a  major  tax  increase  that 
will  be  requested  after  the  votes  have 
t)een  counted. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  truth  before  they 
go  into  the  voting  booth;  namely,  that 
as  taxpayers  they  cannot  afford  the 
Great  Society  programs  and  finance  the 
war  in  Vietnam  at  the  same  time. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  cut  back  some- 
where, and  I  think  we  should  begin  by 
voting  on  this  proposal  to  reduce  these 
expenditures  to  a  more  realistic  level. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  members  of  the 
loyal  opposition  we  have  tried  to  present 
to  the  coimtry  from  time  to  time  what 
we  think  is  the  appropriate  answer  to  the 
question  on  inflation,  and  It  begins  with 
Federal  expenditures.  All  of  the  alterna- 
tives are  being  examined.  What  are 
they? 

They  talk  about  taxes.  I  would  rather 
that  we  do  our  homework  now  than  to 
have  to  put  new  taxes  on  the  people 
of  this  country,  whether  it  is  corporate 
or  personal,  because  the  tax  burden  is 
heavy  enough  under  any  clrcumstancea. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  $3 
bUllon  proposed  reduction  In  expendi- 
tures, as  mentioned  by  the  President,  Is 
In  ralility  $3  bUllon  less  that  was  planned 
to  be  spent  next  year  or  a  reduction  In 
his  planned  increases.  It  Is  not  a  cut  on 
expenditures  under  existing  programs. 
It  is  only  a  promise  to  cut  back  on  the 
request  next  year,  which  could  mean 
anything.  The  only  way  to  cut  expendi- 
tures Is  to  stop  i4>pro];n1atlng  money. 

We  have  had  200,000  employees  added 
to  the  payroll  in  the  last  7  months. 
Seven  months  ago  the  President  said  he 
had  more  employees  than  were  needed 
and  that  he  was  going  to  reduce  them 
by  25.000.  Today  we  are  paying  $1.25 
billion  a  year  for  these  200.000  employees 
the  President  said  7  months  ago  we  did 
not  need.  The  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  reduced. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  confronted 
with  alternatives.  We  either  start  here 
and  cut  or  there  wUl  be  more  taxes. 
Then,  they  go  so  far  as  to  talk  about 
wage  and  price  control. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AiKXN]  not  too  long  ago  said 
if  there  are  going  to  be  controls,  It  should 
be  across  the  board.  I  absolutely  agree. 
Let  us  have  no  selectivity  about  controls. 
Let  the  burden  fall  on  everybody.  But 
it  is  an  awful  thing  to  put  the  free  econ- 
omy of  this  country  into  a  straltjacket. 
Then,  it  is  Implemented  with  a  criminal 
statute  so  that  if  you  have  a  pound  of 
steak  more  than  your  ration  card  entitled 
you  to,  you  may  be  headed  for  the  Jail 
door.  That  Is  a  horrible  thing  to  hold 
before  the  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  oiay  I 
inquire  how  much  time  Is  remalnlr..g  on 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  There 
are  71  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  5  more  minutes. 

So.  we  examined  all  of  these  alterna- 
tives. As  a  party  we  have  gone  to  the 
country  from  time  to  time  at  every  one 
of  these  press  conferences  after  the  Joint 
leadership  meetings.  There  is  a  black- 
bocu-d.  They  tell  me  that  what  we  said 
has  appeared  in  newspapers  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  glad  it  has.  Maybe  that  is  one  rea- 
son the  President  was  fulminating  just 
a  little  when  we  were  discussing  this 
matter ;  and  rightly  so.  I  am  glad  he  did. 
It  means  he  is  fully  conscious  of  the 
problem  confronting  the  country. 

I  could  think  of  no  other  approach  on 
a  bill  of  this  kind,  where  the  estimate  to 
Congress  Is  topped  by  S390  million,  than 
to  go  back  to  the  budget  people  and  let 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  find 
the  items  that  they  think  will  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  one  more 
amendment  after  we  dispose  of  this  mat- 
ter and  I  might  as  well  talk  about  it 
for  a  moment. 

We  are  now  3  months  into  the  new 
fiscal  year.  The  agencies,  departments, 
and  commissions  have  been  spending  on 
a  fiscal  year  1966  basis.  However,  there 
has  been  no  modification  thus  far  in  the 
1987  ap|>roprlatlons  or  estimates.  If  this 
Is  permitted  to  stand  they  will  have  re- 


ceived the  equivalent  of  about  3  months 
of  that  increase,  and  obviously,  they  did 
not  spend  it.  They  could  not  Q;>end  it 
and  should  not  spend  it  if  it  was  not 
available. 

I  would  suggest  that  rather  than 
simply  letting  this  money  go  free,  and 
without  any  accounting  whatsoever,  that 
that  3  months  of  appropriations  in  this 
bill,  which  is  that  much  more  above  the 
1966  expenditure,  be  recaptured.  That 
will  be  the  next  amendment  I  propose  to 
offer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Seiator  jrield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand that  this  second  amendment  will 
mean  a  savings  of  about  $400  million  be- 
cause this  bill  as  it  is  presently  before  us 
provides  for  $1.6  billion  over  and  above 
the  1966  budget. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
quite  that  much.  Perhaps  it  Is.  Well, 
in  any  event,  whatever  it  is,  why  should 
we  let  them  spend  on  a  1966  basis?  After 
3  months  we  make  this  bill  effective  and 
they  will  have  the  sulvantage  of  that  sav- 
ings. That  should  go  back  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  people. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor should  not  be  adopted.  Otherwise  it 
will  mean  that  in  the  remaining  9 
months  they  will  have  this  $400  million 
extra.  Congress,  by  all  means,  should 
adopt  the  present  motion  to  recommit 
and  should  reduce  the  bill  to  the  re- 
quesrt«d  amount. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
simie  that  Is  the  story.  I  am  ready  to 
abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  not  too  sanguine  or  optimistic  about 
the  outcome.  I  know  what  It  means  for 
the  steamroller  to  roll  over  you.  I  say 
that  In  all  kindness  because  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  offensive  about 
that  steamroller;  but  there  is  something 
awfully  efficient  about  it,  and  that  is  the 
difflculty  when  there  are  67  Senators  on 
one  side  of  the  aisle  and  33  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  One  can 
readily  understand  my  standing  at  the 
wailing  wall  and  Indulging  In  lamenta- 
tions. We  do  not  have  more  troops.  But 
reality  Is  reality,  and  I  make  the  best  of 
it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  B«r. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIREOSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhs^M 
the  Senator  is  imduly  pessimistic.  I  am 
optimistic.  I  cannot  help  but  think  that 
with  the  support  of  the  President  and  66 
of  his  troops  we  should  win  on  this  item, 
with  the  help  of  the  minority.  If  not, 
the  President  may  want  to  go  throughout 
the  country  and  ask  for  more  members 
for  the  minority,  so  that  we  can  have  the 
votes  to  reduce  his  budget. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  a  malicious 
person,  but  when  the  die  Is  cast  and  the 
rolled  is  called 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  1  additional  minute. 

When  the  die  is  cast  and  the  roll  Is 
called,  I  can  look  at  it  and  say,  "Well, 
where  were  your  troops?"  Then,  I  will 
say,  "There  were  our  troops."  That  will 
be  a  pretty  good  answer.  I  hope  that 
was  not  offensive.  I  hope  there  was  no 
acid  in  it.  I  try  not  to  let  party  senti- 
ments and  political  sentiments  cut  too 
deeply  because  this  is  a  great  body,  and 
I  will  give  to  no  Member  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  for  one  minute  any  offense. 
It  is  written  in  a  book:  Woe  unto  him 
from  whom  the  offense  comes. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
exposition  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DnucsEN]. 

The  subcommittee  that  handled  the 
bill  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
as  well  as  the  full  committee,  went  over 
the  bill  carefully  and  considered  the 
items  of  the  bill,  and  made  definite  re- 
ductions In  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  my  friend  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]  is  not  going  to  leave  the 
Chamber  at  this  time,  since  he  made 
such  a  wise  observation  a  moment  ago 
with  regard  to  cutting  down  existing  pro- 
grams and  adding  new  programs.  That 
is  what  happened.  For  instance,  last 
year  there  was  title  I  under  the  New 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  proposed  and  urged  by  the  adminis- 
tration. There  was  some  $959  million 
provided  for  in  title  I  of  that  act.  There 
would  be  taken  $959  million  from  the  old 
act  and  put  into  the  new  act.  There  are 
any  number  of  bUls  before  our  committee 
and  we  are  being  urged  to  go  ahead  and 
get  them  out.  We  are  asked:  Why  do 
we  not  report  them  and  get  them  out? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  say  it  is  important  that 
programs  such  as  the  extension  programs 
and  land  grant  programs  and  programs 
of  that  sort  have  the  persoimel  to  carry 
on  the  work.  They  have  a  record  of 
superb  achievement. 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Why  do  away  with  it  just 
so  we  can  have  something  different,  and 
with  a  different  name  on  it? 

Mr.  HTT.T..     That  is  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  Important 
thing. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  so 
true.  The  Senator  is  correct  in  what  he 
is  saying.    E3cactly. 

As  I  say,  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations which  handled  the  bill,  as  well 
as  the  full  committee,  went  over  the  bill 
carefully  and  tried  to  make  reductions 
wherever  reductions  could  be  justified. 
The  fact  Is,  the  committee  reduced  the 
bUl  $99,963,000  under  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  In  other  words,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  is  almost  $100 
million  under  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House.  We  made  some  reductions  in 
committee  which  were  hard  to  make. 
They  were  pcilnful  reductions,  but  we 
were  trsring  to  do  what  we  could  to  cut 
down  and  econcHnlze. 

For  instance,  we  Ux*  out  $3,454,000 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expanses:  and  $950,000 
from  the  Food  and  Dnig  Admhiistration 
for  a  building;  $17,750,000  came  out  of 
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the  program  for  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  vocational  education;  $30  mil- 
lion under  the  Higher  Education  Act; 
$10  million  under  the  Research  and 
Tmlnlng,  OfBce  of  Education;  $6,095,000 
in  salaries  and  expenaas,  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation; $15  miUlon,  grants  to  States  for 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion; and  $2  million  for  research  and 
training  for  vocational  rehabiUtatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on  to 
show  how  we  have  made  these  reductions 
to  bring  about  the  total  reduction,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  of  !S99,963,000,  which 
is  practically  $100  milUon  under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  Houses 

Mr.  President,  if  we  laend  the  bill  back 
to  conunlttee,  in  order;  to  bring  the  fig- 
ures down  to  the  budget  estimate,  what 
we  will  be  saying  is,  "TUce  out  the  money 
for  the  impacted  areas  j  • 

Congress  has  appropriated  billions  of 
dollars  over  the  course  of  25  years  for 
this  program,  beginning  at  the  time  of 
World  War  n.  The  I^ouse  added  $232.- 
800,000.  The  House  a(|lded  in,  under  the 
Morrill  Act — which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  1862 — Morrill  was  a  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn] 
knows — $11,950,000  to  loarry  on  the  pro- 
gram in  Ismd-grant  (iolleges,  in  which 
everything  is  well  trained,  well  planned, 
and  well  organized,  4(^<1  has  been  for 
over  100  years.  | 

There  was  $157,813Jq00  added  to  the 
student  loan  program  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Educat^n  Act.  The  idea 
was  originally  that  the  loans  would  be 
made  by  private  banks  Bnd  private  finan- 
cial institutions  and  guaranteed  ulti- 
mately by  the  Federal  Goveniment,  but 
we  find  that  today  thdy  are  not  making 
these  loans,  and  if  the  ft  are  desired  they 
have  to  be  obtained  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act .  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  ![Mr.  Aocsn]  will 
well  remember  we  paiiled  that  back  in 
1958.  I 

The  proposal  would  take  care  of  $21 
million  for  loans  to  medical  students, 
nursing  students,  and  other  paramedical 
personnel.  In  other  words,  this  is  all 
essential  money  whicjt}  we  have  had, 
most  of  it,  through  tlje  years. 

Now,  are  we  going  tb  suggest  that  we 
throw  it  aU  out?  I , 

There  are  billions  o^  dollars  more,  as 
I  said,  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  Act  over  there  in 
the  c(Mnmlttee  which  the  administration 
is  urging  us  to  report  and  get  passed  and 
get  the  money  appropttlated.  That  bill 
alone  Is  $2.5  billion.  Aj  new  program  was 
started  last  year. 

Thus,  Mr.  Presldentt  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  committee  would  mean  death 
and  destruction  of  the  programs  we  have 
had  through  the  years,  I  suppose  with 
the  idea — which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  suggested — that  there  will  be 
some  new  Great  Society  programs.  Is 
that  the  thought  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  in  mind? 

Who  wants  to  klU  the  Federal  im- 
pacted areas  program? 

Who  wants  to  kill,  the  Morrill  Act 
program? 


Who  wants  to  kill  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  Act  program,  or  the  student 
loan  program? 

That  is  what  we  are  confronted  with 
today  if  the  bill  is  sent  back  to  com- 
mittee. 

The  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  President,  should  be  defeated, 
and  the  Senate  should  go  on  to  pass  the 
bill  carrying  reductions  of  practically 
$100  million  under  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
prepared  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxment  bt  Senator  Cdbtts 

I  agree  with  Senator  Dirksxn  that  there 
are  items  In  the  bUl  that  could  feasibly  be 
cut.  My  grave  concern,  however.  Is  with 
the  cutting  of  any  funds  for  payments  to 
local  school  districts  In  Impacted  areas.  I 
have  always  supported  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  for  money  for  Impacted 
school  areas.  I  resisted  the  administration's 
recommendation  to  reduce  these  payments 
when  the  budget  was  submitted  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  In  restoring  these  funds.  I 
would  not  want  to  see  this  bill  returned  to 
the  committee  only  to  have  these  essential 
funds  cut. 

In  my  opinion  this  Is  a  national  problem. 
The  servicemen  who  are  assigned  to  SAC  and 
other  military  posts  are  there  to  protect  and 
defend  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  government  should  pay  for  the  extra 
expense  In  education  that  falls  on  a  com- 
munity. This  Is  not  a  special  aid.  It  Is  some- 
thing these  communities  are  entitled  to.  It 
Is  a  Just  and  equitable  obligation  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  should  be  considered  part  of 
our  national  defense  costs. 

At  present  the  enrollment  of  one  of  the 
school  districts  tn  Nebraska  adjacent  to  Of- 
futt  Air  Force  Base  consists  of  a  student 
body  which  Is  approximately  80%  sons  and 
daughters  of  military  personnel,  or  personnel 
employed  at  this  military  installation.  A 
vast  majority  live  either  on  the  Air  Base 
or  In  the  oS-base  Capehart  Housing  Unit. 
Quite  naturally,  these  families  do  not  con- 
tribute any  direct  financial  support  to  this 
school  district,  yet  their  children  are  edu- 
cated there.  If  the  cut-back  recommended 
by  the  admlnlstz-atlon  is  permitted,  the 
financial  burden  of  educating  these  chUdren 
will  fall  on  the  relatively  few  permanent 
residents  of  the  School  district.  This  would 
Jeopardize  not  only  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  children  In  the  community 
but  also  Impose  a  severe  strain  on  the  prop- 
erty owners  In  the  area.  Other  communities 
tn  Nebraslut  face  similar  situations. 

It  Is  my  iinderstandlng  that  should  the 
Dlrksen  motion  prevail,  the  committee  would 
have  authority  to  decide  whne  the  cuts 
would  be.  I  am  convinced  that  the  com- 
mittee realizes  that  the  funds  for  Impacted 
areas  are  a  part  of  our  defense  load.  I  do 
not  think  these  funds  should  be  cut  because 
It  is  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  I  urge  this  course  of  action.  I 
believe  that  should  the  Dlrkeen  motion  carry, 
the  committee  wUI  follow  such  a  course. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  have  the  yeas  and  nays  been 
ordered? 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.    Yes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 


Mr.  HILL.  If  the  other  side  wfU  yield 
back  their  time,  so  will  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  No  time 
remains  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  jrlelded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueningI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]. 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  EIennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
GteE],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  would  each  vote  "n&y." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senators  frc«n  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  fnxn  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopxr]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towm] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  ofllclal 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Moktoh] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  CuKTis]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonq].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
fnnn  California  [Mr.  Kxtchil].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  frcHU  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Scott]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24. 
nays  40.  as  follows : 


(No.  369  Leg. 

1 

TEAS— 24 

B«nDett 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Byrd,Va. 

McClellan 

Smathers 

CarlBon 

McGovem 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Thurmoad 

Domini  ck 

Mundt 

Ty  dings 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Wmums.  Del. 

Hruska 

Prozmlre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Jordan,  N.C. 

SaltonstaU 
NAYS— 40 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

HUl 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Nelson 

B«yh 

iQouye 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

BuitUck 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Long,  Mo. 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Long.  La. 

Rlblcoff 

C&M 

Mansfield 

Russell,  Oa. 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Cotton 

Mondale 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Monroney 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Montoya 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Blender 

Hams 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 36 

Allott 

Gore 

McOee 

Anderson 

Orlffln 

Mclntyre 

Bass 

Oruenlng 

MetcaU 

Bible 

Hart 

Morton 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Church 

Hayden 

Pell 

Cooper 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RusseU.  S.C. 

Eastland 

Kennedy.  Mass 

.  Scott 

Kmn 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Pulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Yarborougb 

So  Mr.  DiRKszN's  motion  to  recoimnlt 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  67,  between  lines  17  and  18,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  209.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  each  appropriation 
made  by  this  Act  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Is  hereby  reduced  by  35  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  such  appropriation." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  a  few  minutes. 

When  we  fall  to  pass  an  appropriation 
bill  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  Is  up 
to  Congress  to  determine  and  pass  nec- 
essary interim  resolutions  in  order  to 
protect  the  payrolls  and  make  it  possi- 
ble for  ^e  Jbmcttpnlng  of  Oovemment 
agencies: 


We  are  now  3  months  into  the  new  fis- 
cal year.  That  means  that  all  the  com- 
missions and  agencies,  whose  appropria- 
tions bills  covering  such  activities  have 
not  had  action  completed,  have  had  3 
months  of  functioning,  not  at  the  1967 
estimated  level,  but  at  the  1966  level. 

Consequently,  when  the  bill  is  finally 
approved,  the  appropriation  for  the  3 
months  which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  1966  expenditures  and  the 
1967  estimates  will  be  virtually  a  gift  to 
every  agency  unless  we  retrieve  that 
money. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
with  respect  to  one  agency  in  the  bill, 
namely,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  is  that  the  item  of  appropria- 
tion in  connection  with  it  shall  be  re- 
duced by  25  percent. 

That  still  leaves  them  at  the  1967 
level,  but  it  retrieves  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  what  would  otherwise  be  a  gift 
to  the  agency. 

That  is  the  whole  story.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DIRECSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  mean  that  we 
will  give  to  NIH  moneys  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  that  those  moneys  will  be 
ai^llcable  to  only  a  9-month  period? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Three  months  have 
expired,  and  they  have  operated  on  the 
basis  of  the  1966  level  of  expenditures. 
Those  3  months  are  past,  so  9  months 
are  left,  and  if  we  give  them  the  amoimt 
recommended  by  the  committee,  they 
will  have,  for  spending  in  9  months,  what 
was  contemplated  to  be  for  12  months? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  arithmetic  of  the 
situation  is  very  simple.  The  President 
recommended  $1,186  million  originally. 
That  was  Increased  by  $39  million  by 
the  House,  and  $80  million  by  the  Sen- 
ate, making  a  total  Increase  of  $119  mll- 
Uon. 

Up  to  now,  they  have  spent  at  the  1966 
level,  so  that  25  percent  of  $119  million 
would  be  an  outright  gift  to  NIH.  unless 
we  take  it  back,  through  this  amend- 
ment, and  keep  It  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
approve  and  support  the  position  the 
Senator  has  taken,  but  it  seems  to  me, 
the  way  the  amendment  is  drafted.  It 
would  cut  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
Senator  Intends,  because  it  says  "25  per- 
cent of  the  appropriation,"  which  would 
mean  to  cut  25  percent  of  the  $1.3  billion, 
which  would  be  a  far  bigger  cut,  I  think, 
than  the  Senator  intends.  Perhaps  I 
am  wrong. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  thought  it  was  decu-. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  us  to  have  the  clerk  read  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Surely. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 


September  28,  1966 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  57,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sxc.  209.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  each  appropriation 
made  by  this  Act  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  is  hereby  reduced  by  25  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  such  appropriation." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  means  it 
would  cut  the  whole  appropriation  by 
25  percent;  not  the  excess,  but  the  whole 
appropriation  by  25  percent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  only  trying 
to  take  back  25  percent  of  the  increase 
that  was  allowed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  the 
language  here,  it  would  cut  25  percent  of 
the  whole  appropriation,  imless  we 
amend  the  phrase.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  Senator  may  disagree 
with  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  it  is  not  clear,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Parlia- 
mentarian to  interline  the  amendment 
to  make  that  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  modified  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian so  as  to  make  that  pro- 
vision clear? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    My  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  it  is  necessary,  to 
so  modify  the  amendment  as  to  make  the 
25-percent  deduction  apply  only  to  the 
increase. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  has  been  done. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  as 
modified,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  57.  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  209.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act.  each  appropriation 
made  by  this  Act  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  is  hereby  reduced  by  25  per  centum 
of  the  excess  amount  of  such  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1966." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  the  Senator  state  just 
what  his  amendment  is  now? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  applies  only  to  the 
increase,  so  it  would  be  25  percent  of  the 
$119  million,  according  to  the  figures. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
speak  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  done  so. 
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bFFICER.     The 


Mr.  HILL.  Then  I  ylHd  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senjator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The     PRESIDING 
Senator  from  New  Hai^pshlre  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  tie  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  debate  after  his  i  tatements  on  the 
floor  yesterday;  and  ccAainly  It  Is  with 
extreme  reluctance  thajt  I  axa  compelled 
to  differ  with  my  own  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  for  whon^  I  have  the  most 
devoted  respect. 

But  here  we  are  again,  probably  be- 
cause of  a  parliamentary  situation,  right 
back  with  practically  tihe  same  amend- 
ment which  was  rejected  yesterday  when 
it  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
It  cuts  NIH  programs  |>jr  Just  about  the 
same  amount — about  {one-half  of  the 
Increase  put  into  this!  bill,  or  roughly 
around  $39  to  $40  millicja. 

All  the  Senator  front  New  Hampshire 
wishes  to  say  at  this  time  is  this:  This 
morning  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  ap- 
peared before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  foreign  aid  program.  In 
his  statement — and  I  have  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Statb  Department  to 
read  this,  although  I  { believe  the  full 
statement  has  not  beeh  released  to  the 
press  as  yet — he  says  tl^  following : 

The  record  of  achlevenitnt  in  foreign  aid 
is  remarkable.  In  fiscal'  1965  alone,  as  a 
result  of  AID  programs,,  nearly  15  million 
textlxAks  were  dlstrlbutetU  over  40,000  class- 
rooms were  built,  almosit  600,000  students 
were  enrolled  in  assisted!  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities, 57,000  teachers  Were  provided  in- 
service  training,  nearly  75,000  dwelling  units 
were  built,  more  than  ^0  million  people 
were  vaccinated  against  stiialIp>ox,  more  than 
90  million  people  benefit^  from  water  sup- 
ply faculties,  over  1  million  new  acres  were 
irrigated,  more  than  650  titiousand  acres  were 
reclaimed,  almost  550  th^iusand  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer nutrient  were  prt>vlded,  more  than 
two  and  one  half  mUlloti  people  received 
agrlcultwal  credit  loans,  sore  than  45  thou- 
sand miles  of  roculs  were 

This— 


Quilt  or  improved. 


Added  the  Secretary- 
is  indeed  a  remarkaUe  lisit^  and  one  of  which 
all  Americans  can  be  prou  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  jiiot  arguing  with 
that  statement.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  merits  of  what  we  halve  done  for  other 
people.  I  am  not  talking  about  how 
many  people  we  have  vaccinated  outside 
of  this  country,  how  inany  people  we 
may  have  supplied  with  purified  water 
outside  of  this  countiry,  or  how  many 
health  measures,  doctqrs,  medicine,  and 
research  has  been  paid  for  by  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  \fe  have  spent  on 
foreign  aid.  I  am  ndt  discussing  that 
at  this  point,  although  I  think  there  Is 
perhaps  some  waste  of  hioney  In  the  pro- 
erams,  and  I  have  certain  reservations 
with  regard  to  them.    ] 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  merits  of 
that  program.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  here  we  are.  with  all  of  the 
money  that  we  are  pouring  out  for  the 
health  and  the  welfare  and  the  education 
of  peoples  In  97  countries  around  the 
world,  wrangling  over  ^  amount  in  this 


bill  which  was  debated  thoroughly  yes- 
terday, following  which  the  amendment 
to  cut  the  amount  was  rejected. 

We  are  wrangling  over  $40  million 
that  the  subcommittee  and  fuU  commit- 
tee included  in  the  bill  after  careful 
deliberation  and  after  having  had  doc- 
tors and  scientists  testify  and  ask  not  for 
$40  milUon  but  for  $325  million  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  We  are  arguing  over  $40  mil- 
lion that  will  perhaps  make  a  significant 
breakthrough  on  cancer,  an  artificial 
heart,  or  an  artificial  kidney  to  enable  us 
to  keep  on  the  march  in  the  fight  to  save 
American  lives.  That  is  the  very  thing 
that  this  money  would  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
additional  money  will  not  only  benefit 
the  people  of  our  Nation,  but  will  also 
make  possible  new  discoveries,  new 
training,  and  new  devices  that  will  be 
carried  out  to  the  world  and  to  the  less 
fortunate  people  that  we  are  trying  to 
aid  in  our  massive  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  'has  voted  constantly  for 
years  in  this  body  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions. He  has  stood  behind  his  leader 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  voted 
again  and  again  against  these  huge  au- 
thorizations that  have  been  marched 
and  paraded  through  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, let  me  ask  this  question.  Who  are 
the  humanitarians? 

We  see  Senators  wringing  their  hands 
and  hear  them  crying  out  about  the 
slums,  the  unfortunate  individuals,  the 
uneducated,  and  the  unhoused  people  in 
our  country.  They  demand  billions  of 
dollars  for  them. 

Yet.  we  have  been  fighting  here  for  2 
whole  days  over  $40  million  that  would 
go  directly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  and  the  lives  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  go  along  with 
this  sudden  enthusiasm  for  economy, 
not  merely  because  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee,  but  because  I  sat  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week  and 
listened  to  the  medical  evidence. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  it  is  essential 
that  this  money  for  medical  research 
should  be  spent. 

I  regretfully  differ  with  my  leader.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  everything  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  said. 
We  have  given  away  billions  of  dollars. 
Yet,  we  are  trying  again  and  again  to 
cut  $40  million  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
research,  for  better  health,  and  for  the 
saving  and  protecting  of  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

The  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  declared  not  long  ago  that 


we  had  made  more  i»-ogress  in  the  field 
of  medicine  during  the  past  20  years 
than  we  had  made  in  all  of  the  centuries 
before. 

Why  is  this  true?  It  is  true  largely  and 
primarily  because  of  our  medical  re- 
search, so  much  of  which  has  been  in- 
spired by  the  Nations^  Institutes  of 
Health.  We  have  done  so  much  research 
on  the  heart  and  on  vascular  diseases. 
Many  of  the  infectious  diseases  are  no 
longer  in  existence. 

Let  us  reject  the  amendment,  as  we 
did  two  or  three  times  on  yesterday.  Let 
us  vote  in  the  same  way  now.  It  is  the 
same  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
distressed  that  my  friends,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  esteemed  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  evidently  do  not 
know  what  the  amendment  is  about. 

If  they  would  resul  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  they  would  discover  its 
meaning. 

We  got  on  a  dissertation  concerning 
foreign  aid  and  medical  research.  Those 
things  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  this. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  of 
$119  million  for  1967  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  *■ 

I  do  not  propose  to  reduce  that  ap- 
propriation one  iota.  I  merely  say  that 
they  spent  on  a  1966  basis  for  the  first  3 
months — July,  August,  and  September — 
of  this  fiscal  year  about  $39  million. 
That  Is  water  over  the  dam. 

Now  there  is  the  $39  million.  Do  we 
get  it  b{u:k.  or  do  we  not?  Or  do  we  say, 
"Mr.  Institute,  here  is  a  $39  million  gift. 
Do  with  it  as  you  please."  That  is  a 
funny  way  to  run  a  coimtry.  That  is  a 
singular  way  to  operate  a  budget.  If  that 
rule  is  to  obtain,  then  the  Lord  help  us 
when  it  comes  to  our  fiscal  affairs. 

This  proposal  does  not  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation for  1967;  It  merely  t£ikes 
back  from  the  Treasury  what  we  are 
rightfully  entitled  to,  and  that  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  bill  that  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.  It  must  be  realized  that 
a  medical  research  program  is  not  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way  as  a  school  sys- 
tem might  be  run.  A  school  system  Is 
operated  for  9  months  a  year.  It  has  Its 
money  for  each  month  during  the  9- 
month  period. 

When  a  grant  is  made  for  research  or 
for  a  project,  there  is  no  limitation  re- 
quiring that  It  be  used  In  6  months.  9 
months.  5  months,  or  any  other  per]x>d 
of  time.  This  money  Is  just  as  necessary 
now  as  if  it  had  been  appropriated  In 
June  or  July.  The  job  has  to  be  done.  It 
must  be  done  now.  When  we  appropriate 
the  money  now,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
answered  for  in  a  year  or  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
QeaaXoT  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CX>TTON.  In  many  departments. 
If  the  appropriations  are  delayed,  per- 
sonnel is  not  employed,  and  the  work 
cannot  get  underway  or  be  started. 
However,  this  money  is  not  being  spent 
bA  NIH.  NIH  is  not  going  to  hire  per- 
sonnel to  start  new  programs.  This 
money  is  to  finance  research.  It  is  to 
provide  grants  for  universities,  hospitals, 
and  clinics  to  follow  through  on  research 
into  diseases.  If  there  is  to  be  research, 
whether  it  be  done  In  June  or  now.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  money. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  the 
money;  exactly.  The  time  when  it  is  re- 
ceived, whether  In  Jime,  July,  or  Septem- 
ber, is  not  too  Important.  If  the  money 
Is  available,  the  research  can  be  done.  If 
the  money  is  not  available,  the  research 
Is  not  done.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  nilnols. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yias  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  but 
the  time  remaining  on  the  amendment 
has  not  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rcdl. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexlcc  [Mr. 
Andexson],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervdj],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KennxdyI.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy!, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntykx],  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MetcaltI.  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  [Mr.  BassI.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  F^lbhight],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OoreI  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart!  .  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magktjson],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mxtskie],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobertsonI, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tai- 
MADCBl,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborouch]  ,  are  absent  on  offldal 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  ORTr^wiNGl ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kehnbdt],  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoi*  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie}, 
would  each  vote  "nay" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announced  that  tire 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  ,  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coorxa 
and  Mr.  Morton!  .  the  Btenator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Citrtis!  .  the  Senator  hfom 
Michigan  [Mr.  Qtamtil,  Che  Senator 
from    Iowa    [Mr.   RiciKXinjoorntT,    the 


Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mxtrphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower!  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FonoI, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kvchel!  .  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott!  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  suid  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper!,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentuclcy  [Mr. 
Morton!,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kttchel!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fono].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScottI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
frmn  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  26, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  DntKSEN's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 

[Mr.BAKTtETT]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlctt]  is 
recognized.  -i  .i. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  address  a  question  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee relating  to  the  bill. 

Section  203  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with 
Indirect  .costs  of  research,  contains  the 
f (Rowing  language: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  herein  shall 
be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  the  grant  (or 
the  conduct  of  the  research  project  an 
amoTint  equal  to  a&  much  as  the  entire  cost 
of  the  project  provided  that  no  such  grant 
for  medical  and  health  related  research  shall 
be  considered  out  of  conformance  with  this 
limitation  If  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
costs  Is  3%. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  feels  that  this  alone  is  not  en- 
tirely fair  and  that  small  imiversities 
could  be  discriminated  against  in  the  a<i' 
slgnment  of  grants. 

As  an  example,  and  I  address  my  ques- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama,  would  it  be  possible,  as  this 
bill  is  now  written,  for  a  small  institu- 
tion with  excellent  research  facilities  but 
limited  resources,  to  miss  out  on  a  medi- 
cal research  grant  because  a  larger  school 
was  able  to  offer  substantially  more 
money  for  overhead  costs? 

Mr.  HIT  ill.  No;  we  want  the  small 
colleges  in  this  program,  as  well  as  the 
large  institutions.  There  should  not  be 
smd  there  could  not  be  discriminatifvi 
against  the  small  schools. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  to  say,  if  thp 
university  with  a  large  endowment,  for 
example,  offered  10  percent,  and  the 
smaller  school  with  excellent  facilitieA 
could  only  offer  3  percent,  the  smaller 
school  would  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  partake  as  the  larger  school? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  small  school  would 
have  the  same  opportunity  as  the  larse 
school.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  clarification.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  feel  likewise. 
We  do  not  want  the  granting  of  re- 
search grants  to  be  based  on  the  extoit 
to  which  the  school  can  participate  in 
cost  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  La- 
bor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
it  is  my  pleasure  again  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  extraordinary  ability,  courtesy,  and 
compassion  of  our  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx]. 
Once  again  he  has  produced  a  bill  which 
will  benefit  the  needy,  the  sick,  and  the 
unemployed.  It  will  provide  for  needed 
research  and  for  needed  medical  care. 
The  measure  has  my  strong  support. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  generous  words.  He  has 
my  heartfelt  thanks  and  deepest  ap- 
preciation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  words  are  richly 
deserved  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLi.]. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  sub- 
committee has  seen  fit  to  adopt  language 
which  I  proposed  be  added  to  the  HEW 
section  of  the  report.  This  language 
reads  as  follows: 

The  committee  notes  that  until  quite  re- 
cently many  buildings  financed  with  Depart- 
ment funds  were  constructed  without  spe- 
oiflc  thought  being  given  to  the  needs  of  tbe 
handlcappMl.    For  example,  many  boipltais 
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constructed  with  Federal  ooepltal  construc- 
tion funds  are  Inaccessible  to  persons  In 
«heel-chalrs  becaiise  of  steps,  narrow  doors 
and  Improperly  planned  weehroom  facilities. 
The  committee  feels  that  nrherever  f>osslble 
and  practical  provision  fof  tbe  handicapped 
should  be  made  In  construotlon  and  moderni- 
zation planning.  The  committee  requests  a 
report  by  January  31, 1967,  ifts  to  what  specific 
progress  has  been  made  to  this  end  In  tbe 
many  educational  and  mefilcal  construction 
programs  financed  partly  or  In  whole  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  as  well  as  construction  of 
Federal  biUldlngs.  ' 

I  loiow  the  committor  loolcs  forward 
to  receiving  this  report.  ] 

For  much  too  long  $  time  buildings 
have  been  erected  without  adequate 
thought  being  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  who  are  to  use  them.  For  long, 
for  much  too  long,  buildings  have  been 
designed  to  suit  the  so-called  average 
man.  Doors,  chairs  and  steps,  handrails, 
water  fountains,  and  wall  telephones  have 
all  been  installed  for  thel  use  of  the  aver- 
age man.  Only  now  are  we  coming  to 
understand  that  the  avarage  man  does 
not  exist.  There  are  n^  such  things  as 
average  people.  People  are  fat  or  they 
are  thin.  They  are  tall  or  they  are  short. 
They  are  young  or  they  are  old.  They 
are  handicapped  or  thety  are  fit.  They 
are  all  or  none  of  these  things. 

It  should  be  obvious; that  this  is  so. 
Apparently  it  is  not,  foit  !we  continue  to 
build  buildings  which  c^i  be  fully  used 
only  by  the  young,  ^ile.  physically 
strong  persons  in  our  society. 

We  build  buildings  Mitith  huge  flights 
of  steps  leading  up  to  them  and  we  thus 
effectively  deny  the  usei  of  these  build- 
ings to  the  elderly,  the  very  young,  to 
those  with  heart  conditlfms  or  baby  car- 
riages, to  those  with  |wooden  legs  or 
crutches  or  wheelchair^. 

We  build  buildings  wi^  slippery  floors, 
within  accessible  washrooms,  with  heavy 
bronze  unopenable  doors.  We  place 
curbs  where  no  curbs  are  needed.  In  a 
thousand  thoughtless  ways  we  discrimi- 
nate in  our  buildings,  both  public  and 
private,  against  the  handicapped  and 
the  less  able.  : 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Preffldent,  I  was  de- 
lighted last  year  when  ^e  Congress  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Architecturaj  Barriers  to  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped.  The 
work  of  this  Commission  is  now  under- 
way. It  will  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  its 
activities  and  recommendations  by  Jan- 
uary of  1968.  The  Commission  is  study- 
ing to  what  extent  anil  in  what  ways 
architectural  barriers  restrict  the  handi- 
capped from  participating  as  productive, 
useful  members  of  socieity.  The  Com- 
mission will  make  recormnendations  for 
whatever  Federal  action  may  be  needed 
to  insure  the  full  use  of  i  buildings  by  the 
handict4>ped.  i 

I  ask  unanimous  cdi^taent  that  the 
White  House  press  release  aimoimcing 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner oh  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Miss 
Mary  Switzer,  outlining  the  work  of  the 
Commission  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
R«coR0  at  the  coneluslo^'of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.    BARTLETT.      Mr.    President,    I 

have  long  been  concerned  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hats  paid  lipservlce 
only  to  the  need  for  eliminating  archi- 
tectural barriers.  Although  this  Is  re- 
puted to  have  been  Federal  policy  since 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  it  is  not, 
really.  For  example,  after  many  years 
of  operation  it  is  only  within  the  last 
month  that  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program  has  taken  an  in- 
terest In  planning  hospitals  accessible 
for  the  handicapped.  This  is  but  one  ex- 
ample. There  are  many,  many  others. 
Elven  now  the  Federal  Government  in 
constructing  its  own  buildings  continues 
to  build  In  needless  obstructions  and 
thus  to  build  out  the  handicapped  from 
using  the  buildings. 

Even  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  guilty  of  this.  Of 
all  the  departments  in  the  Government, 
HEW  by  rights  should  be  the  first  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  unnecesssuy  hard- 
ships caused  by  architectural  barriers 
Bind  should  be  the  first  to  eliminate 
these  barriers. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Department 
has  tsiken  recognition  of  its  unique  posi- 
tion in  this  record.  The  Department  has 
now  and  at  last  made  it  firm  policy: 

That  all  federal  buUdlngs  and  others 
which  house  activities  of  the  Department 
whether  In  Washington  or  elsewhere,  should 
be  accessible  to  and  usable  by  the  handi- 
capped and  the  aging.  We  are  introducing 
this  policy  Into  the  Department's  construc- 
tion grant  programs  as  well. 

This  policy  pronoimcement  was  made 
by  Under  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  July  18,  1966.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Cohen's  letter  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  have  the  Department  clearly  on 
the  Record,  we  have  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  rapid  progress  will  be  made. 
The  Department's  report  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  as  requested  in  this 
report  cm  the  HEW  bill,  will  provide 
clear  and  specific  details  of  what  has 
t)een  done  and  of  what  remains  to  be 
done,  program  by  program,  agency  by 
agency  within  the  Department.  This 
report  will  be  of  help  to  the  Congress  in 
evaluating  HEW  appropriations  re- 
quests. It  will  also  be  of  help  to  the 
CommissicMi  In  its  efforts  to  determine 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  Insure  the 
practical  elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
architectural  barriers. 

I  am  serious  about  this.  I  am  dedi- 
cated to  this.  It  Is  my  Intention  soon  to 
introduce  legislation  to  provide  by  stat- 
ute that  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
shall  be  considered  in  each  and  every 
federally  financed  construction  program. 

Much  can  be  done,  much  more  can  be 
done  to  rehabilitate  the  handicapped  and 
to  bring  them  once  again  into  society. 
The  elimination  of  architectural  barriers 


Is  a  small  step  perhaps  but  it  Is  a  cheap 
one.  There  are  no  additional  expenses 
In  planning  for  the  handicapped  and 
there  are  no  excuses  for  falling  to  do  so. 

KlHIBlT    1 

President  Johnson  today  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Architectural  Barriers  whose  task  will  be  to 
find  ways  of  making  buildings  accessible  to 
the  handicapped. 

Tbe  Commission  will  determine  tb  what 
extent  barriers  Unpede  access  to  or  use  of 
faculties  In  buUdlngs  of  aU  types,  and  what 
Is  being  done  to  eliminate  such  barriers.  On 
the  basis  of  Its  studies,  the  Commission  wUl 
make  recommendations  for  further  action 
needed  to  achieve  access  and  full  iise  of  buUd- 
lngs by  tbe  handicapped. 

Appointments  to  tbe  Commission  have 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  John  W.  Oardner,  under 
Public  Law  89-333  which  authorized  such 
a  study  as  one  of  tbe  1965  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  BehabUltatlon  Act. 

The  Commission  will  consult  with  and 
make  Its  recommendations  through  tbe  Com. 
missloner  of  Vocational  RehabUltatlon,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Switzer. 

"More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  Ameri- 
cans are  m  wheelchairs,  and  many  persons 
have  some  other  disability  which  makes  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  average  building  a 
major  problem,"  President  Johnson  said. 
"Research  has  provided  us  with  some  of  the 
standards  to  make  buildings  and  faculties 
more  accessible  to  the  handicapped.  We  now 
must  put  this  Information  to  practical  use 
by  eliminating  architectural  barriers  from 
existing  buildings,  and  preventing  them  in 
the  vast  amount  of  public  and  private  con- 
struction which  lies  ahead." 

The  Commission  wiU  take  advantage  of 
work  done  In  this  field  In  recent  years  by 
numerous  national,  state,  and  local  organi- 
zations, Including  tbe  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  the  President's  Ccon- 
mlttee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Administration,  and 
others.  To  date,  24  states  have  passed  leg- 
islation aimed  at  reducing  the  problems  of 
architectural  bfirrlers  In  public  buUdlngs. 

Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Architectural  Barriers  wUl  be  Leon  Chatelaln, 
Jr..  of  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Chatelaln  Is 
past  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  President's  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  and  a 
Trustee  of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults. 

Other  members  whose  appointments  were 
announced  by  the  President  are: 

Charles  Canlff,  WUmette,  Illinois,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Centers 

John  Alfred  Clnquemanl,  Los  Angeles.  Cal- 
ifornia, Secretary,  Los  Angeles  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council 

Robert  Oietz,  Kirkl&nd.  Washington,  Dean, 
College  of  Architecture  and  Urban  Planning, 
University  of  Washington 

Edward  P.  Elchler,  Atherton,  California, 
President,  Elchler  Homes,  Inc.,  former  Chair- 
man of  tbe  CaUfomla  Housing  Commission 

Dr.  Hector  Perez  Oarcla,  M.D.,  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Texas,  fotinder  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  OJ.  Forum  of  the  United  States 
for  Americans  of  Latin-American  Origin 

Hayward  E.  McEtonald,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  Attomey-at-Law,  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature 

Cart  Morrlng,  Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  Attor- 
ney-at-Law,  former  President  of  the  National 
Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  and 
the  Alabama  Kaster  Seal  Society 
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Mn.  Concba  Ortiz  y  Pino  de  Klcven.  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  former  State  Legisla- 
tor and  member  of  the  Easter  Seal  Society 
Architectural  Barrlere  Committee 

H.  Ted  Rubin,  Demver.  Colorado,  Judge  of 
the  Denver  Juvenile  Court 

Paul  Sonnabend,  Chestnut  HIU,  Massachu- 
setts, Executive  Vice  President.  Hotel  Corpo- 
ration of  America  and  former  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Easter  Seal  Society 

Thomas  A.  Stein,  Chapel  Hill.  North  Caro- 
lina. Assistant  Professor.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  former  Director  of  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  program  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 

Joy  O.  Talley,  Jefferson  City.  Missouri.  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  of 
Missouri,  past  President,  National  Rehabili- 
tation Association  and  President,  Missouri 
Rehabilitation  Association 

Eugene  J.  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York,  Ad- 
junct Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  RehablUUtion,  New 
York  University  School  of  Medicine' 

Lorenzo  D.  Williams,  Minneapolis  Minne- 
sota, member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects 

ExHiBrr  2 
Depasticknt    or    Hkalth,    Edttca- 

TTON,    AKD   WkLTAKX,    VOCATIONAI. 
RXHABn.rrATION  AOMINISTmATION 

Washington,  DC.  May  12. 1986. 
CoMKiasiONxa'B  Lkttek  Number  66-31 
To:  Divisions  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
Commissions  and  Other  Agencies  for  the 
Blind. 
Subject:     Establishment    of    the    National 
OommlsBlon  on  Architectural  Barriers  to 
-     Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped. 

President  Johnson  has  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Commission  on 
Architectural  Barriers  to  Rehabilitation  of 
the  Handicapped  and  the  names  of  Individ- 
uals selected  for  membership.  The  Commls- 
■loh  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  as  part 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
ments of  196S. 

Mr.  Leon  Chatelaln,  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
D.C..  is  chairman  of  this  16  member  group 
which  will  study  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  archi- 
tectural barriers.  Mr.  Chatelaln,  a  past 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, was  chairman  of  the  American  Stand- 
ards Association  group  that  developed  and 
recommended  architectural  specifications 
which  have  been  used  since  1961  as  model 
minimum  standards  in  making  public  build- 
ings accessible  to  people  with  physical  Im- 
pairments. 

The  Congressional  mandate  to  the  Com- 
mission is  broad.  It  will  determine  how  and 
to  what  extent  architectural  barriers  Impede 
access  to  or  use  of  facilities  in  buildings  used 
by  the  handicapped.  It  villi  determine  what 
Is  being  done  to  eliminate  such  barriers  from 
existing  structures,  and  to  prevent  barriers 
being  incorporated  into  buildings  con- 
structed in  the  future.  By  January  of  1968 
the  Commission  will  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  its  ac- 
tivities and  recommendations.  These  will 
Include  plans  and  proposals  for  such  further 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  recMly  access  to  and  full  use  of  faclli- 
ttea  In  bulldlnga  of  all  types  by  the  handi- 
capped. ' 

Members  of  the  Commission,  from  all 
regions  of  the  country,  are  representative  of 
tbe  general  public  and  of  private  and  pro- 
feaslonnl  groups  that  have  an  interest  in  and 
are  able  to  contribute  to  the  solutlcn  of 
architectural  problems  which  Impede  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Commissi rm  will 
hold  taiearings  In  Washington  and  elsewhere 
as  DMMsaary.  The  Commission  will  ooosalt 
with  a  variety  et  eipefts  and  groups,  and 
will  make  or  contract  for  studies  and  demon- 


strations that  will  assist  in  performing  Its 
functions. 

Mrs.  Kathaleen  C.  Ameson  has  been  named 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
which  will  hold  Its  first  meeting  June  10. 
1966. 

Because  of  the  leadership  you  have  already 
given,  twenty-five  States  have  now  passed 
legislation  on  architectural  barriers  in  public 
buildings.  In  other  States,  the  Qovemors 
have  taken  administrative  action  or  have  leg- 
islative proposals  under  discussion  looking 
toward  final  passage  In  forthcoming  sessions 
of  the  legislatures.  With  some  new  ap- 
proaches and  the  impetus  that  the  National 
Commission  can  provide.  I  feel  that  we  can 
make  more  progress  in  the  Immediate  yean 
ahead. 

The  Secretary  and  I  count  on  you  to  reflect 
our  official  and  our  personal  commitment  to 
the  objectives  of  this  new  Commission.  Let 
us  have  your  ideas  and  recommendations. 
They  will  help  us  and  the  Commission  to 
deal  with  the  remaining  problems  of  barriers 
In  the  light  of  ovir  best  collective  Judgment. 

IllAaT  E.  SWITZER, 

Commiastoner. 

ExHisrr  3 
Th«  TTnuex  Sbcsxtast  of 
Health,  Edocation,  aitd  Welfare, 

WaaMns/ton.  D.C. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartuctt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senatob  Bastixtt:  Your  letter  of 
Jiine  9,  1966,  about  your  Interest  in  making 
buildings  accessible  to  the  handicapped  is 
most  tiniely.  I  have  just  had  the  pleasxire  of 
welcoming  and  talking  with  the  members  of 
the  National  Conunlsslon  on  Architectural 
Barriers  to  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Handi- 
capped on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting 
In  Washington  on  June  10th. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Commission  is  to  determine  what  Is 
being  done  to  eliminate  architectural  barriers 
and  to  prevent  their  Incorporation  into 
buildings  constructed  in  the  future.  The 
Commission  Is  required  by  law  to  prepare 
and  recommend  plans  and  proposals  for  such 
further  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  ready  access  to  and  full  use  of 
facilities  in  buildings  of  all  types  by  the  han- 
dicapped. 

If  the  efforts  to  date  had  been  fully  ef- 
fective, it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for 
the  Department  to  recommend  and  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission.  In  stating  this,  however,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  mlnlmlr,^  in  any  way  the  very 
great  advances  in  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Federal  agencies 
building  programs  and  progress  in  many 
states  and  communities  In  making  their  pub- 
lic buildings  more  accessible.  There  has  been 
a  real  demonstration  of  public  understanding 
of  the  negative  effects  of  architectural  bar- 
riers upon  the  rehabilitation  and  well  being 
of  people  with  physical  limitations.  I  refer 
to  crippled  children,  disabled  adults  and  peo- 
ple In  the  older  age  brackets  in  noting  the 
dvic  concern  that  has  been  expressed  in 
action  so  far. 

I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  Federal 
agencies  should  set  a  good  example  for  all 
other  groups  planning  and  financing  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures used  by  the  public.  To  date,  their 
record  is  a  mixed  one  as  the  enclosed  pre- 
liminary report  shows. 

It  Is  the  Department's  policy  that  all 
Federal  buildings  and  others  which  house 
activities  of  the  Department,  whether  in 
Washington  or  elsewhere,  should  be  accessi- 
ble to  and  usable  by  the  handicapped  and 
the  aging.  We  are  Introducing  this  policy 
lnt6  the  Department's  construction  grant 
programs  as  well.  As  you  point  out,  however, 
the  Departments  several  programs  Involving 
the  granting  of  funds  for  the  construction 


or  renovation  of  schools,  libraries,  centers 
for  the  aging,  hospitals,  workshops  and  re- 
habilitation centers,  research,  training  and 
other  higher  education  facilities  do  not  yet 
fully  refiect  the  policy  of  the  Department. 
The  existence  of  the  National  Commission 
and  its  findings  will  help  to  dramatize  and 
focus  attention  at  all  administrative  levels 
on  the  necessity  for  building  this  policy  into 
all  Federal  programs  In  this  Department  and 
elsewhere. 

I  note  with  Interest  that  you  are  giving 
consideration  to  introducing  a  bill  in  the 
Congress  to  provide  by  statute  that  the  needs 
of  the  handicapped  be  Included  In  the  plan- 
ning of  all  construction  supported  by  Federal 
funds.  I  have  shared  your  letter  with  Com- 
missioner Swltzer  of  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration.  I  have  asked  her  to 
make  your  views  known  to  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  National  Commission,  i 
know  that  they  will  be  most  interested  In 
this  evidence  of  yo\ir  very  real  concern  and 
Intention  to  take  action  on  architectural 
barriers  inadvertently  built  or  perpetuated 
with  the  use  of  Federal  fimds. 
Sincerely, 

WnAUR  J.  Cohen, 

Under  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDDCI  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  5  minutes  to  me  on  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  HTT.T..  I  shield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  proceeds,  will  he  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
called  from  the  Chamber.  I  have  some 
amendments.  Have  we  had  third 
reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  not  been  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wa- 
LiAjfs],  so  that  he  may  request  the  yea^ 
and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nay« 
on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

MKDICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  an 
certain  amendments  to  the  bill  that  I 
was  going  to  propose  that  represent  tim 
need  for  an  Increase  in  the  bill,  that  ol>- 
viously  would  not  be  adopted. 

I  wish  to  spread  on  the  record  the 
reason  for  them,  because  we  all  know 
these  things  have  long  histories,  and  if 
we  do  not  win  this  time,  perhaps  we 
will  on  another  occasion. 

My  first  obeervatlon  concerns  the  fail- 
ure of  the  administration  to  ask  for  a 
fully  authorized  amount  in  respect  of 
medical  education  facilities,  which  re- 
lates to  the  development  of  new  doctors. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  health  crisis 
is  facing  the  NaticHi.  Medical  facilities 
are  inadequate  and  there  are  serious 
shortages  of  health  personnel  as  we  are 
faced  with  an  expanding  call  for  medical 
services  due  to  Increased  longevity, 
population  growth,  and  better  ability  to 
pay  for  medical  care.  And  medical  care 
costs  are  rising  faster  than  other  ele- 
ments In  the  cost  of  living.    The  June 


1966  cost  of  living  stood  at  112.9—1957- 
59=100 — ^whlle  medical  care  costs  were 
127  as  compared  to  113.9  for  food.  109.4 
for  appsurel,  111.1  for  ho^i$ing,  and  112.2 
for  transportation. 

And.  unless  we  act  r|<iw,  the  health 
care  crisis  in  many  of  ita  manifestations 
will  continue.  We  are  kjurrently  short 
some  50,000  physicians.  Even  with  the 
presently  anticipated  small  increases  in 
medical  school  graduates  and  the  "im- 
portation" of  some  1,600  foreign  medical 
school  graduates,  the  Uiiited  States  will 
still  be  short  at  least  the  same  number 
of  50,000  doctors  in  19701  due  to  popula- 
tion Increase.  The  country  is  moving, 
It  is  true — but  we  are  moving  In  place. 

In  the  face  of  these  shortages,  we 
should  not  in  good  conscience  appropri- 
ate less  money  than  has  ^n  authorized 
for  medical  education,    i 

KEDICAL    SCHOOL   CONSTBRTCTION    FUNDS 

First,  let  us  consider  the  amendments 
to  the  Health  Professions  Education  As- 
sistance Act  written  Into  law  last  year — 
Public  Law  89-290.  Thif  law  authorizes 
$160  million  for  this  yeto*  for  the  con- 
struction of  medical,  dejntal,  and  other 
health  professions  schools.  Such  an 
amount  was  actually  requested  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  the  White 
House,  but  the  administration,  in  sub- 
mitting its  budget  to  the  Congress,  cut 
this  down  to  $135  millipfi,  the  amount 
found  in  the  bill  before 

There  are  at  present  sbme  $170  million 
in  Federal  health  profesaions  school  con- 
struction fund  request^  now  pending. 
This  would  result  in  between  $600  to 
$700  million  in  total  construction.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  another  $612 
million  in  health  professions  school  con- 
struction fund  requests  has  been  indi- 
cated to  be  forthcoming. 

As  the  report  on  thel  1965  law  indi- 
cated, this  constructiMi  of  medical 
schools  "will  contribute  greatly  to  ex- 
panding our  health  mainpower  so  that 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  can  be 
met."  The  appropriation  request  by  the 
administration  falls  short  of  the  need 
Indicated  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  authorization  ienacted  by  the 
Congress  less  than  a  year  ago. 


MEDICAL     SCHOOL     IMPRO' 


ENT     GRANTS 


Now.  let  us  move  to  another  phase  of 
the  Federal  program  to  t4)grade  and  en- 
large the  Nation's  medical  schooling  to 
meet  professional  shoruiges,  shortages 
which  continue  to  besejt  us  and  which 
must  be  overcome.  The  President's 
Oommission  on  Heart  Disease,  Cancer, 
and  Stroke  stated  that  "the  first  hard 
fact  to  be  faced  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  health  manpower  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  American  ppople" — and.  the 
report  added,  "the  phyiaician  supply  is 
beyond  question  the  most  critical  single 
element  in  manpower  for  health  service." 

The  Health  Professions  Education  As- 
sistance Act  authorized,  $40  million  for 
this  fiscal  year  for  edi^qation  improve- 
ment grants.  Under  the  law.  a  system  of 
basic  and  special  improvement  grants  is 
provided  for  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  and  optometry.  The 
Public  Health  Service  f  tquested  of  the 
White  House  the  full  $40  million  author- 
*»d.    But  the  administration  asked  for 


only  $30  million.  75  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization. This  amount  is  in  the  bill 
before  us.  This  cut  means  that  while 
the  basic  grants  for  all  health  profes- 
sions schools  eligible  under  the  law  will 
be  fulfilled  completely,  no  funding  Is 
available  for  the  special  Improvement 
grants  going  to  the  schools  with  the 
greatest  need.  The  purpose  of  these  spe- 
cial improvement  grants  is  to  "help  to 
insure  adequate  preparation  of  all  future 
physicians  and  dentists,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  quality  of  medical  care  available 
to  the  people."  I  lielieve,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  appropriation  is  insufficient  and 
I  regret  that  the  Congress  failed  to  fully 
fund  this  program. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNTTr  GRANTS 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  cut  for  ini- 
tial educational  OM)ortunity  grants  of  $7 
million  from  the  House  figure  and  $3  mil- 
lion below  last  year's  appropriation  is  un- 
fortunate. This  program,  established 
under  title  IV.  part  A  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  is  designed  to  provide 
scholarship  awards  to  students  from  low- 
income  families. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  scholarship 
awards  will  average  about  $500  each. 
Thus,  for  every  miUion  dollars  cut  from 
the  appropriation,  2,000  needy  students 
will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  at- 
tend college.  This  is  not  a  pure  gift  pro- 
gram, for  the  law  provides  that  the 
student  must  also  borrow  part  of  his  col- 
lege costs — for  future  repasrment — and  it 
is  also  anticipated  that  recipients  will 
procure  gainful  part-time  employment. 

The  educational  ow)ortunity  grant  is  a 
program  of  hope.  It  is  t)oth  an  educa- 
tion program  and  an  tuitipoverty  pro- 
gram. It  offers  a  helping  hand  up  for 
the  promising  youngster  from  a  poor 
family  and,  once  given  this  start,  he  will 
hopefully  be  able  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
climb  himself  from  poverty's  depths. 
The  Nation  needs  trained  and  productive 
manpower.  The  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  are  an  aid  to  providing  just 
that. 

I  would  hope  that  in  conference,  the 
committee  will  carefully  reconsider  its 
action  and  accept  the  House  figure  for 
this  program.  Some  6,000  young  peo- 
ple— and  their  families — will  be  grateful 
for  the  chance  the  House  amount,  but 
not  the  Senate  figure,  will  provide  them 
for  a  brighter  and  more  productive 
future. 

NATIONAL  TKACRKRS   CORPS 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  con- 
tains an  appropriation  of  $7.5  million 
for  the  National  Teachers  Corps  which 
was  established  last  year  by  title  V  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  This  amount 
contrasts  with  the  $64,715,000  author- 
ized, the  $31,372,000  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  $9.5  million  appro- 
priated last  flscsd  year  in  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  signed  into 
law  on  May  13,  1966.  The  House  version 
of  this  bill  has  no  provision. 

Clearly  the  $7.5  million  is  Insufficient 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  permits 
no  new  corpsmen  to  be  recruited,  no 
additional  universities  can  establish  pro- 
grams to  train  corpsmen,  no  additional 
school  districts  can  be  assigned  corps- 
men — universities,  school  districts,  and 
potential  recruits  can  easily  believe  on 


the  evidence  of  the  apiiropriatlon 
amount  that  there  wUl  be  no  Teachns 
Corps  In  the  future. 

The  $7.5  million  will  pay  the  Teachers 
Corps  shaxe  of  present  corpsmen  ex- 
penses only  through  the  first  year  of  their 
2  years  of  service.  In  addition,  it  makes 
no  provision  for  the  summer  training  of 
those  now  in  the  Corps.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  contract  for  the  second  year 
of  corpsmen  service  in  the  schools  that 
have  requested  them. 

If  fimds  were  appropriated  In  suffi- 
cient amount  for  the  training  next  sum- 
mer of  a  new  group  of  corpsmen.  then 
there  would  be  sufficient  indication  to 
the  Nation  that  the  program  will  con- 
tinue into  the  next  fiscal  year  and  plans 
could  be  msule  appropriately. 

As  the  Washington  Post  editorialized 
on  Saturday  morning : 

The  stun  recommended  by  the  Committee 
falls  so  far  short  .  .  .  that  it  can  serve  for 
little  more  than  the  liquidation  of  the  enter- 
prise. ...  At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is 
suffering  the  most  acute  teacher  shortage  In 
Its  history — at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
dedicated  teachers  trained  to  meet  the  needs 
of  slum  children  is  being  demonstrated  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  Nation's  cities — Con- 
gress chooses  to  give  education  the  back  of 
its  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  given 
the  House's  reluctance  to  include  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  National  Teachers 
Corps  In  the  final  version  of  this  bill,  it 
would  be  an  exercise  in  futility  to  en- 
deavor to  amend  It  at  this  time  to  in- 
crease it  to  at  least  the  $13.5  mlUion  that 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Corps 
viable  and  growing  at  a  very  modest  rate. 
But  what  we  can  hope  for  is  some  indica- 
tion that  in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion legislation  to  be  considered  early 
next  year,  these  additional  funds  will  be 
required.  I  feel  that  once  the  Corps  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  Its  worth, 
these  funds  should  be  forthcoming. 

The  National  Teachers  Corps  was 
created  with  great  promise  last  year, 
promise  for  the  hundreds  of  teachers 
eager  to  lend  their  skills  in  raising  up 
deprived  children  in  slum  schools,  prom- 
ise for  the  school  systems  crying  for  the 
services  of  dedicated  professionals  and — 
most  Important — promise  for  the  silent 
children  who  are  waiting  for  a  guiding 
hand  out  of  the  morass  of  their  poverty 
and  despsdr. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

rUNDINC    FOR    nCPACTCO   SCHOOL    DISTRICTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  funds 
for  education  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  are,  on  the  whole, 
responsive  to  established  needs.  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
sidered the  bill,  I  am  particularly  happy 
that  It  includes  full  funding  for  aid  to 
"Impacted"  school  districts  under  Public 
Law  874  and  for  student  loans  imder  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  express  my 
disappointment  over  what  I  consider  to 
be  Inadequate  funding  for  three  innova- 
tive and  promising  programs  ttrst  au- 
thorized hy  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 
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TlUe  I  of  that  act  authorized  |25  mil- 
lion bi  fiscal  1966  and  $50  million  In  fiscal 
1967  for  grants  to  strengthen  community 
service  programs  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Only  $10  million  was  appro- 
priated last  year,  however,  and  while  the 
House  has  approved  another  $10  million 
for  this  year,  our  c<Mnmittee  has  recom- 
mended no  expropriation  whatsoever  on 
grounds  that  "no  further  funds  should 
be  made  available  until  some  beneficial 
results  are  demonstrated  by  present 
projects." 

In  New  Jersey,  the  entire  allocation 
frcm  the  fiscal  1966  appropriation  has 
been  obligated,  said  I  presume  that  the 
same  is  true  in  other  States.  Failure  to 
provide  additional  funds  at  this  time  can 
only  mean  that  there  will  be  a  sharp 
br^k  in  the  forward  momentum  of  this 
effort  to  explore  solutions  to  a  wide  range 
of  community  problems  through  pro- 
grams of  continuing  education. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  prc^sosed 
funding  for  the  National  Teacher  Corps. 
Last  year  Congress  authorized  $36  mil- 
lion for  the  corps  in  fiscal  1966  and  $65 
million  in  fiscal  1967.  But  only  $9.5  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  last  year;  and  of 
the  $31  million  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  this  year,  the  House  has  pro- 
vided nothing,  and  our  committee  has 
recommended  only  $7.5  million. 

That  simi  will  cover  no  more  than  the 
pay  of  the  less  than  1,400  Corps  mem- 
bers who  have  now  completed  their  ini- 
tial training.  It  will  not  permit  the  re- 
cruitment or  training  of  any  additional 
teachers.  The  sum  proposed  is.  as  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  (Mr.  MorskI  has  said,  "only 
a  liquidation  amount." 

Finally.  I  r^rret  that  our  committee 
has  not  seen  fit  to  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  teacher  fellowships. 
As  the  sponsor  of  this  innovation  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  I  was  delighted 
when  the  President  adopted  it  as  a  part 
of  his  program  and  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  au- 
thorized $40  million  in  fiscal  1966  and 
$160  million  in  fiscal  1967  to  provide  fel- 
lowships for  the  advanced  training  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers. 

Only  $20  million  was  appropriated 
last  year,  however.  The  President's  re- 
quest was  $42.5  million  for  this  year, 
which  only  one-quarter  of  the  amount 
authorized,  would  provide  for  4.100  fel- 
lowships. The  cut  of  $12.5  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  reduce  the  number  of 
fellowships  that  could  be  offered  by 
almost  2.000. 

Unless  these  deficiencies  are  overcome 
in  conference,  I  shall  urge  the  Office  of 
Education  to  seek  additional  fimds  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation,  and  do  my 
best  to  see  that  Congress  provides  them. 

LACK    OF    ITOKltl.    AMSlaftAffCm   TO    COMITUNITT 
SHinCX  AND  CONTINVXNG  XDtTCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  partlculsu*  disappointment 
at  the  failure  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  to  provide  any  funds  to 
suMwrt  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1065.  Federal  assistance  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  community  service 
and  continuing  education  prosramt,, . 
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Like  many  other  appropriations  for 
Higher  Education  Act  programs,  the 
amount  provided  in  the  House-passed 
bill  was  siurely  minimal.  Public  Law 
89-329  authorized  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967  for  title  I;  the  administration 
recommended  $20  million  in  its  budget, 
and  the  House  cut  this  to  $10  million. 
Surely  one-fifth  of  the  amoimt  author- 
ized by  Congress  last  year  is  hardly  an 
excessive  amount  to  support  a  program 
which  can  make  such  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  universities  and  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

We  have  always  believed  that  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  should  be 
deeply  involved  in  the  vital  issues  of 
their  communities  and  areas.  Oiir  land- 
grant  colleges,  one  of  America's  great 
original  contributions  to  education,  are 
a  monument  to  this  reoognltion.  Yet  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  in  carrying 
out  their  absolutely  vital  functions  of 
educating  their  student  bodies  and  ex- 
panding the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  have 
often  not  made  the  type  of  contribution 
they  could  make  to  the  solution  of  com- 
munity problems. 

The  programs  undertaken  in  Minne- 
sota, supported  by  title  I  appropriation 
in  fiscal  year  1966,  show  the  potentiality 
for  creative  involvement  of  colleges  in 
conununity  affairs.  Moorhead  State  Col- 
lege is  developing  a  community  social 
service  program;  St.  John's  University 
and  Bemidji  State  College  have  Inaugu- 
rated programs  of  community  and  re- 
gional leadership  development.  Mankato 
State  College  is  becoming  involved  in 
community  development  in  its  home  city, 
and  Augsburg  College  has  developed  an 
academic  town  meeting  committee  to 
discuss  community  problems.  And  the 
University  of  Minnesota  has  developed  a 
wide  range  of  promising  programs. 

I  feel  that  these  efforts  are  the  type  we 
should  encourage.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  conference  committee  which  is 
formed  on  HH.  14745  will  give  very  se- 
rious consideration  to  this  program  and 
will  restore  the  $10  million  appropriation 
voted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HTI.Ti.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  correct  a  typographical 
error  hi  the  bill  on  page  14,  line  9,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendent.  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  9.  after  the  word  "and" 
to  Inaert  "not  to  exceed". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabcuna. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
strike  out  section  205  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Information  we 
received  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  incorrect. 


We  did  not  get  the  statement  that  we 
should  have  received  with  reference  to 
the  refund  for  overpayments  which  may 
have  resulted  from  the  use  of  fixed  in- 
direct cost  rates  as  a  basis  for  determin- 
ing grants  awarded  prior  to  July  1,  1965. 

The  Department  said  that  if  they  had 
tried  to  collect  this  money,  it  would  have 
cost  more  than  would  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

Upon  examination,  it  was  placed  in  the 
bill  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  taken 
to  conference.  We  now  have  the  facts 
and  find  that  the  Department's  state- 
ment is  not  justified  by  the  facts  and, 
therefore,  I  move  to  strike  out  section 
205  on  page  56  of  the  bill,  beginning  on 
line  5,  and  running  through  line  25,  as 
follows: 

Sac.  a05.  Ncme  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  -which  is  to  require  any  recipient, 
Including  States,  municipalities,  and  local 
agencies,  of  any  grant  for  research,  training, 
demonstration,  or  other  purpose  made  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  any  portion  of  any  inter- 
est or  other  Income  earned  on  payments  of 
such  grants  noade  before  July  1,  1964;  nor 
shall  any  of  the  funds  contained  In  thk 
Act  be  used  for  any  activity  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  require  payment  to  the  United 
States  of  any  portion  of  any  interest  or 
other  Income  earned  on  payments  made 
before  July  1,  1964,  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind;  nor  shall  any  of  the 
funds  contained  in  this  Act  be  used  for  any 
activity  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  require 
any  recipient,  including  States,  municipal- 
ities, and  local  and  private  agencies,  of  any 
grants  for  research,  training,  or  demonstra- 
tion made  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  refund  to  the  United  States  over- 
payments that  may  have  resulted  from  the 
use  of  fixed  indirect  cost  rates  as  a  basis 
for  determining  grants  awarded  prior  to  July 
1.  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  desire  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time  on  this  motion? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  now  been  jrielded  back  on  the 
motion. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  amendments  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  considered  en 
bloc.  They  have  to  do  with  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
and  its  administration. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  object— I  thtak  that  we  should 
not  agree  to  consider  the  amendments 
en  bloc  until  we  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  these  two  amendments 
would  restore  two  separate  cuts  made  by 
the  S€?nate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
activities  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 


1  New  Hampshire 
enator  from  Ala- 
degree  upon  the 


The  PRESIDING  I  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  read  by  title  fpr  the 
Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  18,  strike  out  "•30.000.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$36,900,000". 

On  page  2,  line  9,  EtrllSa  out  "$390,044,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$400,044,000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  ^sident,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  l  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsyl\^ania  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  to  have  the  attention  of  my  good 
friends  the  Senator  f n 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the 
bama  [Mr.  Hill]. 

I  rely  to  a  substantia 
well-known  good  nature  of  my  friends 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Alabama.  I 
would  hope  very  mucb  that  after  they 
hear  my  earnest  plea,  they  will  be  willing 
to  take  the  amendments  to  conference. 

Let  me  state,  however,  to  my  good 
friends,  that  if  they  take  these  amend- 
ments to  conference,  I  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  because  the  House 
had  a  higher  figure  than  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  without  unduly  delaying 
the  Senate,  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  was  to  (Jut  $10  million  on 
page  2,  line  9,  from  ihe  appropriation 
recommended  by  the  administration  and 
approved  by  the  Hoiue  for  manpower 
development  and  tfiining 
and  then  on  line  18,  oi 
to  cut  $5  million  froi 
requested  by  the  a( 
granted  by  the  Hous< 
Manpower  Admlnistrj 
expenses. 

With  respect  to  tHclse  two  cuts,  the 
Senate  committee  cut  $10  million  from 
the  funds  to  pay  Stkte  administrative 
costs.  This  would  disallow  the  States 
about  1,000  employees  Such  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  would  n«;essarlly  seriously 
hamper  efforts  to  re^ch  the  hard-core 
unemployed  in  urban  land  rural  poverty 
areas.  The  human  Resources  develop- 
ment program,  whichi  will  be  cut,  places 
emphasis  on  the  employment  needs  of 
the  most  severely  di^dvantaged — older 
workers,  those  lacking!  sufficient  educa- 
tion, those  handicapbed  by  prison  rec- 
ords, those  with  emotifmal  disability,  and 
minority  groups.         i 

The  subject  is  discotesed  on  page  2  of 
the  report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  ^r  Labor 

MANPOWER     DEVELOPMENT     AND     TRAININC 

AcnvrttES 

1966  appropriation LL $399,595,000 

1967  budget  estimate.. L 400.044,000 

House   allowance LL 400.044.000 

Committee  recommendaMon 390. 044,  000 

The  committee  recommends  $390,044,000.  a 
reduction  below  the  House  allowance  and  the 
budget  estimate  of  $10  million,  and  $9,551,000 
under  the  amount  appropriated  for  1966. 

The  conunittee  reooi^nendatlon  contem- 
plates that  this  will  provide  for  training  and 
allowance  costs  for  the  250,000  trainees  pro- 
vided for  In  the  HouM  allowance  and  as 
requested  In  the  budg|st  estimate. 


activities. 

Ipage  2  of  the  bill, 

the  appropriation 

linistration    and 

for  the  Office  of 

)r,  salaries  and 


The  reduction  of  $10  million  below  the 
budget  estimate  is  Intended  to  apply  to  the 
$50.5  million  requested  for  State  administra- 
tive costs.  For  similar  purposes  in  1966  there 
was  available  $33.1  million  for  a  program 
level  of  275.000  trainees.  Since  the  1967 
trainee  program  level  Is  set  at  250,000  It  is 
believed  that  an  increase  of  $7.4  million  over 
the  1966  base  rather  than  $17.4  million  re- 
quested will  be  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

The  conunittee  has  amended  the  appropri- 
ation language  contained  in  the  estimate  to 
authorize  the  funds  appropriated  to  remain 
available  through  June  30.  1968.  The  ena- 
bling legislation  (sec.  305(d)  of  42  VS.C. 
2615)  provides  that  the  funds  appropriated 
xinder  this  act  shall  remain  available  for  1 
fiscal  year  beyond  that  In  which  appropri- 
ated. On  the  average,  training  projects  ap- 
proved in  1  fiscal  year  are  not  completed  until 
the  following  year  because  the  average  dura- 
tion of  training  projects  Is  35  weeks.  As  a  re- 
sult It  has  been  the  Department's  experience 
that  when  projects  are  completed  downward 
adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  following 
year. 

The  Department  advises  that  this  amend- 
ment win  make  possible  the  use  of  about  $15 
million  of  deobllgated  funds  in  1967  which 
can  be  used  to  authorize  training  projects 
for  about  12,000  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  second  cut  in  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  is  proposed.  It  would  re- 
duce the  funds  for  experimental,  demon- 
stration, and  research  programs  by  $5 
million.  This  would,  in  effect,  blunt 
efforts  to  find  new  ideas  just  at  a  time 
when  we  are  beginning  to  grasp  the  e>os- 
sibilities  of  new  manpower  development 
approaches. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jus- 
tification of  this  program  made  by  the 
administration,  which  appears  on  page 
1772  of  the  hearings  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACTIVITT      I.     EXPERIMENTAL.     DEMONSTRATION, 
AND    RESEARCH    PROGRAMS 

1966 $29.  000.  000 

1967 31,  790,  000 

Narrative  description  of  program 
This  activity  provides  for  the  direct  pro- 
gram costs  of  the  experimental,  demonstra- 
tion, and  research  programs  called  for  under 
title  I  of  the  Bdanpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  as  amended  by  the 
Manpower  Act  of  1965,  Public  Law  89-15. 
Only  the  direct  contract  and/or  grant  costs 
are  Included  in  this  activity.  Federal  staff 
and  administrative  costs  related  to  these 
programs  are  Included  under  activity  2, 
planning,  research  and  evaluation,  and  ac- 
tivity 3,  financial  and  management  services. 
Under  title  I  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  directed  to  "establish  a  program  of 
experimental,  development,  demonstration, 
and  pilot  projects,  through  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, or  through  contracts  with  other 
private  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving techniques  and  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  special  l2«d  methods  In  meet- 
ing the  manpower,  employment,  and  train- 
ing problems  of  worker  groups  such  as  the 
long-term  unemployed,  disadvantaged  youth, 
displaced  older  workers,  the  handicapped, 
members  of  minority  groups,  and  other 
similar  groups." 

Title  I  provides.  In  addition,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  pilot  projects  In  various  geo- 
graphical areas  "to  assess  or  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  In  reducing  unemployment 
oi  programs  to  Increase  the  mobility  of  un- 


employed workers  by  providing  assistance  to 
meet  their  relocation  expenses."  In  carry- 
ing out  these  projects,  assistance.  In  the 
form  of  grants  or  loans  or  both,  is  provided 
to  Involuntarily  unemployed  individuals  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  secure  full-time  em- 
ployment In  the  community  In  which  they 
reside. 

A  trainee  placement  assistance  or  bonding 
program  is  provided  under  title  I  to  assist 
persons  seeking  employment  or  trainees  com- 
pleting training  to  whom  employment  Is 
denied  because  of  difficulty  In  securing  bonds 
Indemnifying  their  employers  against  loss 
from  Infidelity,  dishonesty  cm-  default  of  such 
persons.  Under  this  experimental  and  dem- 
onstration program  the  Security  of  Labor 
may  make  payments  to  or  contracts  with 
employers  or  Institutions  authorized  to 
Indemnify  employers  against  such  losses. 

Title  I  also  calls  for  a  comprehensive  man- 
power research  program  to  develop  the  addi- 
tional Information  and  Insight  needed  to 
guide  effective  Improvement  In  manpower 
policies  and  programs.  Research  is  directed 
tovrard  the  appraisal  of  manpower  reqiilre- 
ments  and  resources,  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  automation  and 
technological  change,  the  mobility  of  work- 
ers, the  adequacy  of  manpower  development 
efforts,  the  utilization  of  manpower  re- 
sources, and  toward  such  research  and  in- 
vestigations which  give  promise  of  furthering 
the  objectives  of  the  act.  The  research  pro- 
gram Is  conducted  through  contracts  or 
grants  with  universities.  Individuals,  non- 
profit organizations  and  other  governmental 
agencies. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.    On   page  2   of  the 

committee  report  it  is  stated  that — 

The  committee  recommendation  contem- 
plates that  this  will  provide  for  training  and 
allowance  costs  for  the  250.000  trainees  pro- 
vided for  in  the  House  allowance  and  as 
requested  In  the  budget  estimate. 

The  reduction  of  $10  mUllon  below  the 
budget  estimate  is  Intended  to  apply  to  the 
$50.5  million  requested  for  State  adminis- 
trative costs.  For  similar  purposes  in  1966 
there  was  available  $33.1  million  for  a  pro- 
gram level  of  275,000  trainees. 

I  construe  that  to  mean  that  the  com- 
mittee said  that,  since  there  were  275,000 
trainees  in  1966  and  there  would  be 
250,000  in  1967.  therefore  the  $10  mil- 
lion cut  was  justified. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  pro- 
poses to  restore  that  $10  million  cut.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  understood  the  Senator 
was  asking  to  restore  $5  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  in  due  course 
we  will  arrive  at  that,  but  at  the  m(unent 
I  am  asking  for  a  restoration  of  $10  mll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  how  much  would 
the  Senator's  amendment  increase  the 
request  made  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  go  back  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  House.  The 
Senate  cut  the  figure  requested  by  the 
budget  smd  the  House,  so  that  there  will 
be  about  1,000  fewer  employees  in  the 
States  and  the  program  wUl  be  preju- 
diced. 

My  interest  in  this  regard  Is  that  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty.  This 
cut  would  seriously  hamper  not  only  the 
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manpower  but  the  poverty  programs.  We 
need  this  money  to  go  forward  with  the 
programs.  The  President  knew  It  and 
the  House  knew  It.  I  cannot  accept  the 
statement  made  by  my  friends  In  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is,  By 
how  much  will  the  Senator's  combined 
amendments  Increase  the  appropriation? 
By  $15  million? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  accepted,  It  will  re- 
store the  House  and  the  budget  figures 
and  increase  the  Senate  committee  figure 
by  $15  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Hoxise  figure  ac- 
corded with  the  budget  recommendation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  with  my  recommen- 
dation.   I  have  substantial  support. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  agree  with 
the  figure  of  the  House  and  of  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  estimate. 

Mr.  CLARK.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amount  involved 
is  $15  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  this  one 
thing?  The  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I 
tmderstand  each  other  very  well.  I  hope 
I  will  not  be  considered  to  be  unduly 
arrogant  when  I  say  that  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  dealing  with  this 
subject,  I  have  strong  feelings  about 
this.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Were  there  275,000 
trainees  in  1966  and  will  there  be  only 
250.000  trainees  in  1967? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  not  preparid  to 
accept  that  figure  at  face  value. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  the  com- 
mittee said. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know,  but  I  sospect 
the  committee  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  higher  cost  as  the  pro- 
gram reaches  out  to  the  more  disad- 
vantaged.      

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  this  amount  of 
$15  million  deal  with  State  employees? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  $10  million  deals 
with  State  onployees;  the  other  $5  mil- 
lion does  not^ 

idi.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  of  the 
Senate  said  there  were  270,000  trainees 
in  1966.  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  only  250.000  in  1967  a 
$15  million  reduction  is  Justified. 


Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  what  the  com- 
mittee said.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  committee  is 
correct  in  its  figures,  does  it  not  follow 
that  there  ought  to  be  less  money  appro- 
priated to  administer  the  functions  to 
train  250,000  trainees  than  was  available 
to  train  275,000  trainees? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  premise  is  cor- 
rect, the  conclusion  would  follow. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  premise  should 
I  accept?  That  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  or  that  of  the  committee 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  also  has 
the  premise  of  the  House  figure  and  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  correct. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  on  this 
amendment,  it  will,  in  the  final  analysis, 
create  a  situation  in  which  every  eCfort 
to  cut  was  held  off  by  him  and  this  first 
effort  to  increase  will  be  accepted  by  him. 

Mr.  HILL.  No,  this  first  one  will  not 
be  increased.  It  Is  only  if  he  cuts  his 
effort  in  half. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Fifteen  million  dol- 
lars to  $7.5  million. 

Mr.  HILL.     To  $7.5  miUion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Let  me  interpolate:  It 
is  not  going  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  this  will  be  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  agreed  to  an  amendment, 
and  this  amendment  contemplates  an 
increase  in  expenditures. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Just  a  moment.  1 
have  been  trying  to  say  for  some  time 
that  I  am  no  longer  ready  to  agree  to  any 
compromise,  and  I  intend  to  ask  for  a 
roUcall.  The  Senator  from  Alabuna 
may  agree  or  disagree,  but  I  have  lis- 
tened to  all  this  long  enough. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  I  do  want  an  an- 
swer to  my  question :  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agrees  to  the  $7.5  million  in- 
crease, it  will  be  the  only  amendment  to 
which  he  has  agreed;  this  one  is  an  in- 
crease and  all  the  others  have  been  de- 
creases; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
•T»resident,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
desire  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well,  I 
do.    I  ask  for  them. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do,  and  I  shall  say 
why  in  a  moment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  ask  for  a  show  of  hands? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  20  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  have  been  forced  to  a 
rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment.  As 
the  chalmmn  of  a  legislative  subcom- 
mittee I  desired  to  plcu%  in  the  Record. 
for  purposes  of  conference,  the  views  of 
that  legislative  committee  on  cuts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  appropriations 
authorized  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
plete my^eirgiunent  by  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  justification  of  the  request  for  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  administra- 
tion which  appears  at  pages  1757 
through  1764  and  pages  1769  through 
1783  of  the  hearings  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  hearings  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

APPROPEIATION    ESTIMATE 

"Manpower  development  and  training 
activities 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  carry  Into  effect  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2671-2620) ,  [$273,500,0001 
$400,044,000. 

"[For  or  an  additional  amount  for  'Man- 
ix>wer  development  and  training  actlvltlee', 
$126,070,000.1" 


Amounts  etvailable  for  obligation 

isee 

1867 

Appropriation  or  estimate 

$300,570,000 

2i,000 
1,888.727 

$400,  OM.  000 

Propand  transfer  from  "Unem|ri07ment  oompensatioi  lor  Faderal  emidoyeM  and  •x-sarvioemen"  for  pay  Increases  (Public  Law  89-301  effec- 
ttve  Oct.  10. 1905) 

Appropriation  available  from  prior  year 

Total  fond  UTailabllity  nr  mitlmatf) 

400^078,727 

4001044,000 

OhHigaiiant  hy  activity 


DsMrlption 

Total  fund  avaUablllty, 
1966  > 

Estimate,  1067 

Change 

Poeitions 

Amoont 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

1.  Training  and  allowance  payments _. 

io" 

$365,383,727 
83.064,000 

$347,000,000 
SO.  522, 000 

-$18,383,727 

2.  Program  sa  Ticee . 

as 

5 

17,458,000 

(a)  Employment  security  services ... .     

(b)  Vocational  edncatlon  set  thas . 

>» 

22.602.000 
8,000.000 
2.462,000 

>2S 

38.522.000 
8,000,000 
4.000,000 

•« 

15,920.000 

(c)  On-the-job  training  scrvtoes 

i.  538. 000 

X,  Ttderal  tnstttntkwal  tralninc  scrricn 

168 

2,831.000 

168 

2,522,000 



-9.000 

;  >  ■Total  oMlKaMoDS ^. 

188 

400.978,727 

193 

400,044,000 

5 

-9Hn7 

>  Indodes  (nnds  available  from  prior  year  of  $1,383,727  for  aetivlty  1. 


'  Represents  positions  in  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbis. 


September  28,  . 


Total  number  of  permanent  p  >sitions. 
Positions  other  than  permanei  il . 
Average  number  of  all  employp^. 


persons. 
utultieaV. 


Fenonnel  compensation. 

Personnel  benefits 

Travel  und  transportation]  ^f 
Transportation  of  thlngs, 
Rent,  oommunications,  ai 
Printing  and  reproductioc . 

Other  services 

Supplies  and  materiab 

Equipment 

Orants,  subsidies,  and  ooi^butions. 

Total  obligations 


1966  enacted  appropriation, . . 
Proposed  transfer  from  "Unei 
Appropriation  available  from 


1966  appropriation,  revii  ad 400,978,727 


1867  estimate. 


Total  change. 


Mandatory  Items: 

Increase:  Net  additional 
Decrease:  Nonrecurring 

Subtotal,  mandatory  it 


Program  items: 
Increases: 

To  provide  for  more  i^il 

into  training  disad' 
To  proviiiu  for  the  e; 
ployers,  latxjr  organ 
To  provide  for  the  ful  -^i 
To  provide  additlona: 
mental  activities  un  tier 


Subtotal,  increase; 


Decreases; 

Reduction  In  training 
costs  per  trainee  readting 
Reduction  of  25.0(4 
Increase  in  average 


Subtotal 
Nonrecurring  approp^btlon 
To  reduce  staff  in  t 
load  factors  (2 


Ipoill 


1866. 
1967., 


966 
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Appropriation 
revised,  1966 


188 

2 

176 


$1, 


398, 


604,600 

122,800 

218, 100 

3.500 

27.300 

58.600 

607,900 

19,700 

40,500 

286.727 


400,978,727 


Estimate,  1907 


193 

2 

181 


$1,745,000 

126.900 

218.300 

3,500 

27,400 

50,300 

480.200 

19,800 

42.600 

397. 321, 100 


400.044,000 


1967  change 


$50,400 

4,100 

200 


100 

700 

-27,700 

100 

2,000 

-964,627 


-934.727 


Summary  of  changes 


uloyment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ei-servloemen  for  pay  Increases  (Public  Law  89-301  effective  Oct.  10. 1965) 

rior  year 


$399, 57a  000 

25.000 
1.383.727 


dokt  to  place  financing  of  pay  Increases  on  a  full-year  basis 

ti  ^fer  to  "Operating  expenses.  Public  Buildings  Service."  Oeneral  Services  Administratfon. 


lensified  outreach,  counseling,  testing,  and  lob  development  activities  by  State  employment  security  agencies  to  reach  and  place 

taged  workers 

in^n  of  the  on-the-job  training  programs  ttirough  an  increase  in  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  contracts  with  em- 
tlons,  associations,  other  organizations,  and  State  apprenticeship  agencies  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  training  projects. 

.ear  costs  for  2  positions  financed  for  only  a  portion  of  the  year  In  1966  (personal  services.  $1,500:  nonlatmr,  $200) 

Staff  in  the  Office  of  tiie  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  Improve  overall  policy  direction,  coordination  of  depart- 
*     the  act,  and  liaison  at  the  policy  level  with  other  agencies  (2  positions,  $23,100,  noolabor,  $1,900) 


400;  044, 000 
-934,727 


17,900 
-27,700 

-9,800 


15, 919, 100 

1,538,000 
1.700 

28,000 

17.483,800 


costs  and  allowance  payments  from  a  level  of  275,000  In  1966  to  a  level  of  250,000  In  1967  and  from  increased  training  and  allowance 

'ting  from  greater  emphasis  on  basic  education  training  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged: 

trainees - - - -$33,000,000 

Federal  costs  of  $64  per  trainee  (from  $1,324  In  1966  to  $1,388  iu  1967) 16,000,000 


-17,000.000 

made  available  in  1966  from  1968 - —1,383,727 

he  Office  of  Education  of  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  due  to  reappraisal  of  staff  assignments  in  relation  to  work- 

lilons,  $23,100;  nonlabor,  $1,900) - -25,000 


Subtotal,  decreffes —18,408,727 

Total  change. 


-934,727 


Justiftcatioiu 

ACTIVITY  1.  TRAINING  AND  ALLOWANCE  PAYMENTS 


Narrative  descripfion  of  program 
The  major  goal  of  thfe  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  Is  to  Instire  that  un- 
employed and  undereQiployed  persons  who 
cannot  obtain  full-tliae  Jobs  with  their 
present  skills,  or  whd  are  worUng  below 
their  occupational  potejatlal,  are  aAorded  an 
opportunity,  through  provision  of  occupa- 
tional training  and  maintenance  allowances, 
to  equip  themselves  with  new  and  Improved 
skills  that  will  provide  them  reasonable  as- 
surance of  employment., 

The  principal  functnu  of  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  under  title  tl  of  the  act  are  to 
identify  local  occupational  training  needs, 
to  counsel  and  select  persons  for  training,  to 
pay  training  and  other  allowances,  to  pro- 
vide counseling  and  placement  services  after 
training,  and  to  encourage  and  assist  In  the 
adoption  of  a  broad  and  diverse  range  of  on- 
the-job  training  programs.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  refers  persona  selected  for  Institu- 
tional-type training  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  Kttat  ctirrlculums.  In- 
structors, and  facilities'  $re  provided  to  equip 
the  trainees  for  employment  in  the  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  renelve  training.  When 
training  is  completed,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
>a  responsible  for  assisting  the  trainees  to 


find  Jobs  and  for  the  conduct  of  followup 
studies  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
grams have  m.et  the  occupational  needs  of 
the  trainees. 

Program  changes  for  1967 

Hie  1966  appropriation  provides  $364  mil- 
lion for  training  costs  and  allowance  pay- 
ments. In  addition  there  was  a  nonrecurring 
carryover  of  the  1965  appropriation  of  $1,- 
383.727  which  represented  the  unobligated 
program  services  and  Federal  salaries  and  ex- 
penses which  were  transferred  to  training 
costs  and  allowance  payments.  The  1966 
program  Is  estimated  to  provide  training 
opportunities  to  275,000  trainees — 175,000  In 
institutional  projects  and  100,000  In  OJT 
projects.  Of  these  trainees  15.000  are  esti- 
mated to  be  approved  for  projects  In  redevel- 
opment areas  as  provided  by  section  241  of 
the  act. 

For  fiscal  year  1967  a  program  for  250,000 
trainees  is  estimated  at  a  Federal  cost  of 
9347  million.  This  program  Is  estimated  to 
provide  125,000  trainees  In  Institutional 
projects  and  125.000  in  OJT  projects.  Of 
these  trainees  15.000  are  estimated  to  be  in 
projects  in  redevelopment  areas.  The  Federal 
cost  of  $347  million  excludes  $11.8  million 
of  State  matching  funds  required  in  1967. 
when  the  act  provides  that  the  States  shall 


$866,388,727 

347,0001000 

begin  to  match  in  cash  or  kind  10  percent 
of  costs  of  institutional  training  except  for 
training  in  projects  under  section  241.  train- 
ing In  redevelopment  areas. 

Program  emphasis 

The  continuing  downward  trend  in  the 
rate  of  unemployment  and  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  of  trainees  indicate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  change  in  emphasis  of  the  training 
program  in  1967.  Manpower  training  must 
be  brought  to  focus  on  two  problems:  The 
emergence  of  some  selected  skill  shortages 
that  accompany  declining  unemployment, 
and  the  residual  p>ocket8  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployment among  fairly  well  defined  disad- 
vantaged groups  even  at  low  gross  unemploy- 
ment levels. 

The  1967  traUUng  program  will  be  shaped 
to  meet  these  two  problems.  Approximately 
65  percent  of  the  training  (165.000  trainees) 
will  l>e  directed  to  the  hard-core,  disadvan- 
taged unemployed,  mcludlng  the  26  percent 
(60,000  trainees)  devoted  to  training  disad- 
vantaged youth.  The  remaining  35  percent 
of  training  effort  (85.000  trainees)  will  be 
directed  to  less  disadvantaged  or  regular 
adults  to  meet  emerging  skill  shortages  in 
those  occupations  susceptible  to  MDTA 
training.  The  latter  portion  of  the  program 
Is  "Job  market"  oriented,  focusing  on  the 
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ne«d  for  more  and  bf tter  trained  personnel 
In  vital  occupational  categories. 

The  Increased  emphasis  to  be  placed  on 
reaching  the  hard-core,  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed calls  for  a  person-to-person  or  trainee- 
oriented  approach  aimed  at  areaa  of  con- 
centrated unemployment  rather  than  a 
project-oriented  program.  Emphasis  will  be 
ablfted  to  the  needs  of  the  Individual  un- 
employed worker.  Adoption  of  a  trainee- 
oriented  approach  to  training  Is  a  virtual 
necessity  If  the  hard-core  unemployed  are  to 
be  reached.  This  approach  starts  with  the 
individual,  assesses  his  needs  and  aspirations, 
and  tailor-makes  MDTA  training  to  maxi- 
mise his  potential.  The  objective  of  this 
program  Is  to  develop  and  retrieve  human 
resources  in  the  Nation  through  training 
and  related  services.  Among  those  groups  on 
which  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  are: 
Older  workers,  nonwhlte.  Impoverished 
youth,  persons  disadvantaged  by  lack  of  edu- 
cation, prison  Inmates,  mental  retardates, 
and  the  emotionally  handicapped. 

To  date,  MDTA  training  has  been  largely 
Job  oriented.  Ocupatlons  in  which  there  are 
reasonable  prospects  for  employment  are 
Identified;  training  projects  are  set  up  for 
those  occupations,  and  those  workers  most 
likely  to  meet  employer  specifications  are 
selected  for  training.  This  approach  has  met 
with  marked  success  represented  by  a  rela- 
tively high  placement  rate.  The  probability 
of  successful  placement  was  \mdoubtedly  in- 
creasd  by  tending  to  select  as  tralnei'«  the 
best  qualified  of  the  unmployed.  Only  10 
percent  of  trainees  are  46  years  old  <«■  more. 
While  a  fairly  high  percntage — something 
more  than  one-fourth — are  nonwhltes,  more 
than  half  of  all  trainees  are  high  school  grad- 
uates or  better.  Only  about  1  In  30  has  less 
than  an  eighth-grade  education. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  providing  train- 
ing for  the  hard-core  unemployed  will  require 
more  intensive  outreach  and  employement 
security  services  to  locate,  counsel,  test,  and 
determine  the  type  of  preparations  needed. 
The  average  vmit  cost  of  training  will  also  be 
higher  because  of  increased  emphasis  on 
basic  education  In  the  training  programs  as 
well  as  more  emphasis  on  related  institutional 
training  in  conjunction  with  OJT  projects. 
The  overall  estimated  1966  costs  per  trainee 
is  $1,324  while  the  projected  1967  average 
Federal  costs,  excluding  State  matching,  is 
$1,388.  Because  of  the  higher  costs  per  indi- 
vidual the  1967  program  will  provide  for  an 
estimated  350,000  trainees  compared  to 
275.000  projected  for  1066. 

Activity  2.  Program  Sauces 

1966    $33,  064,  000 

1967 60,  522,  000 

Narrative  description  of  program 
Occupational  training  tmder  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  is  pred- 
icated upon  these  basic  requirements:  (1) 
Determination  of  occupations  in  which  there 
Is  a  need  for  workers;  (2)  outreach  and  iden- 
tification of  unemployed  workers  who  require 
training  in  order  to  become  employed;  (3) 
Intensive  coimseling  and  testing  services  for 
those  selected  and  referred  to  training;  (4) 
provisions  of  the  kind  and  amoiint  of 
training  which  fills  the  gap  between  a 
trainee's  aptitudes  and  current  occupational 
capabilities  and  his  potential  placement  in 
the  occupation  for  which  he  Is  receiving 
training:  (6)  reasonable  expectation  of 
placing  the  graduate  trainee  in  a  siUtable 
Job. 

Training  programs  are  clooely  identified 
with  communities,  and  it  is  here  in  large 
degree  that  training  programs  are  planned, 
developed,  and  operated,  providing  training 
to  local  residents  with  expectation  of  em- 
ployment in  their  own  hometowns.  Where 
circumstances  warrant,  training  programs 
may  take  on  broader  geographic  coverage. 


reaching  several  communities  or  even  across 
State  borders  to  become  regional  or,  con- 
ceivably, national  In  scope.  The  focal  point 
for  the  development  and  adnUnistration  of 
training  programs  is  the  State,  and  it  Is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
entered  into  agreements  with  State  employ- 
ment security  and  State  apprenticeship 
agencies  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  with  State  vocational 
education  agencies.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  entered  into  contracts 
with  National,  State,  and  local  associations 
and  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting, developing  and  supervising  on-the- 
job  training  projects.  The  services  provided 
by  this  activity  are  described  below. 

Activity  2.  (a)  Employment  Security 
Services 

1966  $22,602,000 

1967  38.522.000 

State  employment  security  agencies  (and 
their  local  offices)  are  responsible  for:  (1) 
Determining  the  occupations  in  which  there 
is  a  need  for  training;  (2)  outreach  and 
identification  of  workers  requiring  training; 
(3)  screening.  Intensive  counseling,  and 
testing  services  prior  to  taking  training;  (4) 
selecting  and  referring  Individuals  to  train- 
ing; (5)  determining  entitlements  and  mak- 
ing training  allowances  and  subsistence  pay- 
ments to  persons  who  are  eligible  for  such 
payments  under  the  act;  (6)  providing  Job 
orientation.  Job  development,  and  place- 
ment of  individuals  upon  conclusion  of 
training  and  followup  activities  after  place- 
ment. In  the  administration  of  the  program 
the  State  agencies  provide  continuing  tech- 
nical services  to  their  local  offices  and  carry 
on  program  review  and  evaluation.  They 
work  In  close  cooperation  with  their  counter- 
part State  vocational  education  agencies  In 
the  promulgation,  development,  and  review 
of  all  Institutional  training  projects,  and 
with  State  apprenticeship  agencies  relative 
to  on-the-job  training  projects,  and,  within 
their  area  of  responsibility,  recommend  these 
training  projects  for  Federal  review  and 
approval. 

Changes  for  1967 
Mandatory  changes.  $900 

Program  changes:  As  described  imder  ac- 
tivity I,  training  and  allowance  payments, 
the  1967  1£DTA  training  program  will  be 
placing  Increased  emphasis  upon  reaching 
the  hard-core  unemployed.  TTiis  program 
emphasis  will  require  more  Intensive  serv- 
ices by  the  State  employment  security  agen- 
cies in  order  to  provide  the  person-to-person 
or  trainee-oriented  approach  in  contrast  to 
the  project-oriented  approach  which  largely 
has  characterized  the  majority  of  the  MDTA 
progrsmis  In  the  past. 

The  trainee-oriented  approach  shifts  the 
emphasis  to  the  needs  of  the  unemployed 
worker  with  the  focus  on  hard-core  disad- 
vantaged groups.  It  involves  a  much  more 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the  Individual 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  among  ^hom  are 
older  workers,  nonwhltes,  persons  disadvan- 
taged by  lack  of  education,  prison  inmates, 
mental  retardates,  and  the  emotionally 
handicapped.  With  this  wmpha»i^  training 
will  be  tailormade  for  Individual  workers  to 
a  greater  degree  than  in  the  past.  This  ap- 
proach will  require  extensive  outreach  ac- 
tivities to  search  out  disadvantaged  persons, 
motivate  them  to  take  training,  provide 
counseling  and  testing  services  and  identify 
the  proper  mix  of  educational  and  specific 
occupational  training.  At  the  conclusion  of 
training,  Job  placement  and  periodic  fol- 
lowup services  will  be  provided. 

For  these  disadvantaged  trainees,  an  esti- 
mated 60  hours  of  employment  security  serv- 
ices per  trainee  will  be  provided.  This  is 
four  times  the  standard  12-hour  allowance 
which  hu  been  provided  In  the  past  for  selec- 


tion and  referral  activities  to  regular  trainees. 
In  order  to  provide  these  more  Intensive 
services  to  the  disadvantaged  trainees,  an  In- 
crease of  $15,919,100  will  be  required  over 
the  1966  appropriation  level  of  $22,602,000 
for  State  employment  security  agencies! 

This  appropriation  funds  only  employment 
security  selection  and  referral  services  to 
adult  workers  since  all  youth  trainees  are 
provided  services  through  the  youth  oppor- 
tunity centers  which  are  financed  under  the 
grants  to  States  appropriation. 

Activity  2.  (b)  Vocational  Education  Services 

1866 $8,000,000 

1967 8,000,000 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  institutional 
training  aspect  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  among  the  States,  it 
is  necessary  that  funds  be  provided  for  sal- 
aries of  State  employees  associated  with 
administration  of  the  program. 

State  vocational  agencies,  under  agree- 
ments entered  into  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  provide  In- 
stitutional training  utilizing  public  educa- 
tion agencies  or  Institutions  wherever  pos- 
sible. If  these  facilities  are  not  adequate, 
however.  State  agencies  make  necessary 
arrangements  with  private  educational  or 
training  institutions. 

Prom  information  supplied  by  local  public 
employment  offices,  the  local  educational 
agency  determines  which  occupations  are 
suitable  for  training  and  what  resources  are 
needed.  Local  school  officials  assist  In  esti- 
mating any  additional  costs.  Based  on  the 
above  information,  a  training  proposal  is  pre- 
pared and  when  approved,  the  training  pro- 
gram is  developed  and  begun  by  local  school 
officials.  As  training  proceeds,  there  is  con- 
stant interchange  of  information  between 
the  education  facilities  and  employment 
service  agencies  to  Insure  that  trainable 
persons  are  being  selected  and  that  the 
currlculimi  and  Instructional  program  are 
provided  Job-related  skills,  including  basic 
education  needed  by  trainees  with  educa- 
tional handicaps. 

The  State  vocational  education  agency  Is 
resiMnslble  for  administering  the  training 
program  on  a  statewide  basis.  It  provides 
local  education  officials  information  on  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  In  getting  pro- 
grams started,  and  technical  assistance  In 
formulating  training  proposals  and  executing 
them  after  approval.  The  State  education 
agency,  together  with  the  State  employment 
security  agency,  reviews  all  training  pro- 
grams proposed  or  undertaken  in  the  State 
to  insure  conformity  with  standards  pre- 
scribed In  the  act. 

Activity  2.  (c)  On-the-job  Training  Services 

1966    $2,462,000 

1966    4.000,000 

Section  204  of  the  act  provides  that  'The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  encourage,  develop. 
and  secure  the  adoption  of  progrannis  for  on- 
the-job  training  needed  to  equip  persons 
selected  for  training  with  the  appropriate 
skills."  The  same  section  also  states  that  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, secure  the  adoption  by  the  States  and 
other  agencies  and  organizations  of  on-the- 
job  training  programs.  Section  206  of  the 
act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the 
services  of  appropriate  State  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  the  training  objectives 
of  the  act,  and  to  make  payments  to  such 
agencies  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  participation  of  State  apprenticeship 
agencies  in  the  promotion,  development,  and 
servicing  of  on-the-job  training  programs 
Is  sought  by  inviting  them  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Agreements  have  been  made  with  California, 
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Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  New  York, 
Puerto  Rico,  Wisconsin,  t^  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  addition  to  agreements  with  State  ap- 
prenticeship    agencies. 
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the     Secretary     of 


Ubor  may  also  contract  ivdth  various  public 
and  private  agencies,  iiisoclatlons,  labor 
organizations,  corporatloi  4,  and  other  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpose  of  promoting, 
developing,  and  servicing  ion-the-Job  train- 
ing projects. 

Onder  this  type  of  conti^ct  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  sponso  r  Is  responsible  for 
designing  and  promotln{:  the  development 
and  operation  of  State  or  focal  projects,  and 
in  some  Instances  also  fo-' providing  techni- 
cal assistance  in  the  main  tenance  and  opera- 
tion of  Individual  training  projects  that  may 
be  nationwide  or  mulUstate  In  scope.  Con- 
tracts have  been  made  With  organizations 
such  as  Chrysler  Corp.,  {American  Hospital 
Association,  Tidewater  OiJ  Co.,  Association  of 
Rehabilitation  Centers,  National  Tire  Dealers 
&  Retreaders  Association,  ^tc. 

Program  c/ianffcij/or  1967 
The  1967  on-the-job  trilnlng  program  Is 
projected  at  a  level  of  1251(100  trainees,  which 
is  an  Increase  of  25,000  oyer  the  100,000  esti- 
mated for  1966.  As  def^rlbed  earlier  the 
1967  program  will  be  pla^ng  increased  em- 
phasis upon  meeting  th«  training  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  unen  ployed  as  well  as 
meeting  the  needs  of  sore  e  of  the  skilled  oc- 
cupations which  face  possible  shortages  In 
the  future.  Thus  the  196^  OJT  program  will 
emphasize  the  Inclusion  of  remedial  educa- 
tion and  related  Institutional  Instruction  In 
conjunction  with  on-th^-Job  training.  In 
order  to  reach  the  higher  program  level  pro- 
jected for  1967  and  to  re4lrect  the  OJT  pro- 
gram In  1967  greater  rellabce  will  be  placed 
upon  State  apprenticeship  agencies  and  con- 
tracts with  national  organizations.  For  this 
program  $4  million  Is  nequested  for  1967. 
This  is  a  program  Increa^  of  $1,538,000  over 
the  1966  level. 


Department  of  Health,  Educatititi,  and  Welfare: 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Boston,  Mass 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Chicago,  III 

Dallas.  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

New  York  City 

San  Francisco 


Total,  aeld  steff.. 


Activity    3.  Federal    Institutional    Training 
Services 

1966 $2.  531. 000 

1967 2,  522.  000 

Narrative  description  of  program 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  respon- 
sible for  providing  Institutional  training  and 
retraining  to  Individuals  whose  sklUs  have 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  forces  not  under 
their  control  and  arising  from  dislocations  In 
the  economy  due  to  automation,  foreign 
competition,  relocation  of  Industries,  shifts 
In  market  demands,  and  other  economic 
changes,  to  develop  skills  for  new  positions 
which  are  now  or  will  be  In  demand. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  cooperates  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  submits  a  seiiarate  report  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  his  Department  under  title  11  of 
the  act,  together  with  reconunendatlons  re- 
garding continuation  and  Improvement  of 
the  program.  The  Under  Secretary  provides 
overall  policy  direction,  coordination  of  de- 
partmental activities  under  the  act.  and  liai- 
son at  the  policy  level  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  furnishes  necessary  legal  serv- 
ices. The  Office  of  Education  directs  program 
operation  and  management.  Specifically, 
through  Its  field  staff,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion helps  the  States  to  develop  training  pro- 
grams, providing  assistance  In  such  areas  as 
selection  of  courses  of  study;  planning,  or- 
ganizing, and  developing  training  standards 
for  programs  and  Instructors;  preparing 
training  plans  and  program  procedures;  de- 
signing course  outlines;  evaluating  course 
content  and  the  relationship  of  training  to 
Job  opportunities;  planning  In-service  train- 
ing programs;  tying  program  plans  to  man- 

Distribution  of  field  staff 


power  utilization  surveys  and  expected  ef- 
fects of  changing  technology  on  the  labor 
force;  and  coordinating  State  activities  with 
those  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Office  of  Education  iM«per«s  and 
Issues  procedural  guides,  instructions,  and 
application  forms  to  Implement  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  Under  Secretary;  provides 
assistance  to  State  departments  of  vocational 
education  In  planning  and  financing  their 
programs;  contracts  with  public  or  private 
educational  agencies  to  conduct  training  ac- 
tivities where  the  State  Is  unable  to  do  so; 
and  offers  guidance  on  Improvement  of  cur- 
ricultun  and  methods  In  training  and  retrain- 
ing programs. 

Changes  for  1967 

Mandatory  changes  amount  to — $10,700. 
Program  Changes 

Two  positions  will  be  relocated  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  the  Office  of 
Education.  These  positions  will  provide  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  overall  policy  direc- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities  under  the 
Manpower  Development  Act.  The  reduction 
In  the  Office  of  Education  is  made  possible  as 
a  result  of  a  reappraisal  of  staff  assignments 
In  relation  to  workload  In  that  office. 

Two  new  positions  were  provided  In  the 
1966  supplemental  estimate  to  provide  liaison 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  ex- 
panded on-the-job  training  program  pro- 
jected for  1966  and  to  provide  guidance  and 
coordination  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  activities  In  the  on- 
the-job  training  programs.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  full  year  costs  of  the  two  new 
positions  which  were  financed  for  a  portion 
of  the  year  In  1966.  $1,700  Is  required  ($1,500 
personal  services;  $200  nonlabor) . 

In  summary,  the  1966  position  level  of 
168  positions  In  activity  3  will  remain  at  that 
level  In  1967  with  a  net  reduction  of  $9,000 
bringing  the  fund  level  to  $2,522,000. 


Supervising  offices 


1066 


Professional        Clerical 


27 


20 


Total 


47 


1S67 


Professional        Clerical 


25 


20 


Totel 


APPBOPBIATION   XSTIMATXS 

"Office  Of  Manpower  Administrator,  salaries  and  expenses 

Tor  necessary  expensed  for  the  Office  of  the  Manpower  Administrator,  Including  administering  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  research  under  such  Act.  and  for  performing  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  in  the  fields  of  automation  and 
manpower,  [$7,794,000]  $39J62,000. 

"[For  an  addlUonal  am^nt  for  "Office  of  Manpower  Administrator,  salaries  and  expenses",  $27,636,800  J' 

Amounts  availaltle  for  obligation 


Appropriation  or  estimate 
Proposed  transfer  from 

Oct.lO,  196S) ^ 

Compantive  transfer  to  the  OfJ 
Estimated  program  supplemeni 


Unemi  1  )yment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex-aervioemen"  for  pay  increases  (Public  Law  89-301  effective 


Pleeof  the  Secretary  for  Refdonal  Administrative  Offices _ 

I  iV  to  be  transferred  from  "Unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex-servioemen" 


Approfniation  or  estimati  >„revia«d. 


1966 


$3S.  3291800 

66,000 

-32.000 

16.000 


35.378.800 


1067 


$30. 162, 000 


30.162.000 
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Deacrlptloa 


I.  Sxperfanental,  demonstration,  and  resMteb  protmns.. 

3.  PUumlng,  resMreb,  and  evaluatlao 

t.  Ftnandal  and  manacanwnt  aarvtees — 

4.  Eneutive  dlrcctioo 

ft.  Trade  adjustment  asaiatanoa 


Total  obligations. 


Appropriation  reTlMd,  1M)6 


Positions         Amount 


207 

106 

30 


392 


$29,000^000 

4,711,800 

1,379,000 

287,400 


35,378,800 


Estimate,  1967 


Positions         Amount 


292 

121 

34 

8 


456 


931,790,000 
6,071,000 

1,  we,  000 

643,400 
102,000 


39,102,000 


1907  change 


Positions 


28 

1« 

14 

8 


63 


Amount 


t2,T«<;oOO 
358,200 
275.400 
256,000 
102,800 


3,783,200 


Obligations  by  object 


Total  number  of  permanent  posltloos. 

Positions  other  than  permanent ... 

Average  number  of  all  emplorees 


II 
13 
21 
32 
21 
24 
26 

20 

a 


Personnel  compensati 

Personnel  benefits 

Travel  and  transportatiiHi  of  persons. 

Transportation  of  things 

Rent,  communications,  and  utilities.. 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services 

Serrioea  of  other  agencies 

Supplies  and  materiala 

Equipment — 


Total  obligations 

Working  capital  fnnd  Items  included  abora. 


Appropria- 
tion revised, 
1966 


4 

361 


$3,963,000 

294,300 

252,100 

9,100 

141,300 

215,400 

1,349,800 

29,000,000 

88,800 

05,000 


35,378,800 


329,600 


Estimate, 
1967 


465 

6 
428 


$4,724,400 

350,600 

287,100 

11,900 

197,000 

219,000 

1,396,700 

31, 790, 000 

106,200 

80,100 


39,162,000 


346,500 


1967  change 


$761, 400 
56,300 
35,000 
2,800 
55,700 
3,600 
46,900 
2,780,000 
It.  400 
15.100 


3,783,200 


16,800 


Sumvfiary  of  changes 
1908  enacted  apntoptlatian 

Proposed  transfer  from  "Unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex-servioemen"  tor  pay  increases  (Public  Law  89-301  effective  Oct.  10, 1966). 

Comparative  transfer  to  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  Regional  Administrative  Offices 

Estimated  program  supplemental  to  be  transferred  from  "Unemployment  compensatkMi  for  Federal  employees  and  ex-StfvloemeQ" 


$35,328;  800 
66,000 
32,000 
li^OOO 

1966 approijriatlan, revised 35,378,800 

1967 estimate - A 39,162.000 

Total  ebange 8,783.200 


Mandatory  Items: 

Net  additional  coat  to  plaee  financing  of  i)ay  increases  on  a  full-year  basis. 3i800 

Net  additional  cost  of  withln-grsde  promotions  effective  for  part  year  in  1966 24,VI00 

Net  coat  (or  wttbin-grade  promotions  becoming  effective  in  1967... 35.800 

Incnased  cost  of  Fedoal  Telecommunications  Service  charges 4,000 

Decreases:  Nosuvcurring  equipment  costs  for  new  positions  In  1960 -26,000 

Subtotal,  mandatory  items . 

Financing  items:  Decrease  to  reflect  dtaaca  in  nsaca  ol  WCP  servlees 


72,600 
-11.000 


items: 


To  provide  for  expansian  of  title  I  research  through  institutional  grants,  and  grants  lor  research  projects  and  doctoral  dlsaertatknaw 2, 790^000 

To  provide  tor  thie  admkiialration  of  expanded  manpower  research,  planning  and  evaluation  activities: 

Administration  of  expanded  research  programs  (6  positions,  personal  services.  STO.IOO;  nonlabor.  121,900) $92,000 

Bxpanalim  of  manpower  planning  and  policy  (ocmulation  (10  positions,  personal  services.  $71^00;  nonlabor,  $31,700) 106,000 

I  of  evaluation  and  anslysls  activities  (11  positions,  personal  services.  $78,500;  nonlabor.  $37.000) 115.500 


Subtotal  (27  positions,  personal  services,  $219,900;  nonlabor,  $e2,600)_ 

To  provide  tor  increased  financial  and  management  services: 

Increased  contracting  and  auditing  services  related  to  expansion  of  on-the-job  training  and  raatarch  programs  (9  poaitknu,  personal  services, 

$65,100:  nonlabor7$46,700) -..- $110,800 

Expanded  financial  program  data  (3  positions,  personal  services,  $22,600;  nonlabor,  $12300) 35,400 

Implementation  of  management  improvement  program  (4  positions,  personal  services,  $39,600;  nonlabor,  $10,400) 60^000 

-     Subtotal  depositions,  personal  services,  $127,300;  nonlabor.  $68.900) 

To  provide  for  the  responslDllities  of  the  Office  ol  Manpower  Administrator  to  direct  the  enforcement  of  compliance  procedures  In  Deparbnent  of  Labor 

programs  as  required  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  011964  (Public  Law  88-352)  (8  positions,  personal  services,  $73,200;  nonlabor,  t2SJgm).. 

To  provide  in  the  Office  of  the  Manpower  Administrator  for  a  program  to  insure  integration  of  ongoing  programs  and  to  expedite  the  development  and 

imptamentation  of  new  manpower  programs  In  major  metropolitan  areas  (6  positioas,  personal  servlees,  $86,400;  nonlabor,  K7,e00) 

To  provide  for  the  full  ooM  of  2  new  poaltioDs  for  permanent  immigration  activities  which  will  t>a  financed  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  1966  (personal 

services,  $8,100:  nonlabor,  $1,900) 

To  provide  secretariat  support  to  the  board  responsible  for  tbe  determination  of  eligibility  for  adjustment  assistance  under  the  Automotive  Products  Trade 

Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-283)  and  Execotlva  Order  113M  and  to  provide  for  tlia  impieinentatioa  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  reaponslbilltiee  under  this 

act  (gpoailions,  personal  services,  $82,500:  nonlabor,  $20,100) 

To  provide  for  the  full  cost  of  46  new  positions  which  were  financed  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  1966  (personal  sarvioea,  $132,900;  nonlabor,  $26,100) 


196,200 
99.000 

114. 0C9 
10.  (BO 


102.600 
159.000 


Subtotal. 


3.783,300 


To  r«duce  travel  and  printing  by  10  percent 

To  provide  for  the  elimination  of  2  positiana  relating  to  managamant  hnprevamsat  in  activity  3,  "Plunliif,  naaarch,  and  evaluation" 


46.700 
15,000 


Subtotal. 


-61,700 


ActiTlty  I.  KxperlmenUI,  Danonatntton,  and 
R«M*rcIi  Progrmms 

IBM $29, 000, 000 

1967 31. 780. 000 


Narrmtive  ieaeripUon  of  program 
Tbla  aetlTlty  prorldM  for  the  direct  pro- 
gram coats  ot  the  ezperbnental.  demonstra- 
tion, and  reaearch  programs  called  for  under 


UUe  I  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963  as  amended  by  the  Man- 
power Act  of  1985,  Public  Law  89-16.  Only 
the  direct  contract  and/or  grant  coeti  are 


included  In  this  activity. 


ll^ederal  staff  and 


the  Secretary  of 


be   handicapped, 
and  other  slml- 

on.  for  the  de- 
>i  in  various  geo- 

demonstrate  the 
bemployment  of 


administrative  costs  relatid  to  these  pro- 
grams are  included  under  activity  2.  plan- 
ning, research  and  evalua  :k>n,  and  activity 
3,  financial  and  mangemen  ,  services. 

Under  title  I  of  the  act 
Labor  is  directed  to  "establish  a  program  of 
experimental,  developmental,  demonstration, 
and  pilot  projects,  through,  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  public  of  privaU  nonprofit  orga- 
oizations,  or  through  conUacts  with  other 
private  organizations,  for  tpe  purpose  of  Im- 
proving techniques  and  demonstrating  the 
effectiveness  of  specialized  methods  In  oaeet- 
ing  the  manpower,  emploj^ment.  and  train- 
ing problems  of  worker  gr^ps  such  as  the 
long-term  unemployed,  dts^vantaged  youth, 
displaced  older  workers, 
members  of  minority  grou 
lar  groups." 

Title  I  provides,  In  add: 
velopment  of  pilot  projec 
graphical  areas  "to  assess  o] 
effectiveness  in  reducing 
programs  to  Increase  the  cboblUty  of  unem- 
ployed workers  by  providing  assistance  to 
meet  their  relocation  expgases."  In  carry- 
ing out  these  projects,  assistance.  In  the  form 
of  grants  or  loans  or  both. Jit  provided  to  in- 
voluntarily unemployed  Ind  IVlduals  who  can- 
not be  expected  to  secure  Oil-time  employ- 
ment In  the  community  l:i  which  they  re- 
side. 

A  trainee  placement  assi:  fance  or  bonding 
program  Is  provided  undei  title  I  to  assist 
persons  seeking  employmen  ti  or  trainees  com- 
pleting training  to  whom  eiiiployment  is  de- 
nied because  of  difficulty  in  securing  bonds 
Indemnifying  their  emplo  inters  against  loss 
from  Infidelity,  dishonesty  or  default  of  such 
persons.  Under  this  expertonental  and  dem- 
onstration program  the  a^retary  of  Labor 
may  make  payments  to  cr  contracts  with 
employers  or  institutions  iuthorlzed  to  In- 
demnify employers  against  Wuch  losses. 

Title  I  also  calls  for  a  comprehensive  man- 
power research  program  to  develop  the  addi- 
tional Information  and  liiilght  needed  to 
guide  effective  Improvement  in  manpower 
policies  and  programs.  Research  is  directed 
toward  the  appraisal  of  mjanpower  require- 
ments and  resources,  the  pj'Oblems  of  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  automation  and 
technological  change,  the  Mobility  of  work- 
ers, the  adequacy  of  manpower  development 
effwts,  the  utilization  of  mainpower  resources 
and  toward  such  research  t  nd  Investigations 
which  give  promise  of  furt  Bering  the  objec 
tlves  of  the  act.  The  res  tarch  program  Is 
conducted  through  contracts  or  grants  with 
universities,  Individuals.  n(  aproflt  organiza- 
tions and  other  governmen  41  agencies. 
Program  changes 

The  direct  contract  and/jc^  grant  program 
estimate  for  these  actlvltlet  lln  1967  Is 


Eroerimental  and 
demonstration 
program 

Trainee  bonding 
program... 

"•search  program. 

Ubor  roohility 
demonstration 
program 


Total. 


Appropri- 
ation, 1906 


$2a000,000 

200,000 
3.800.000 


5,000.000 


29.000,000 


Research  Proi 


1966 
1967 


fstimate, 
1967 


9^),  000, 000 

200.000 
(,590^000 


.000,000 


.790,000 


Change 


$2,790,000 


2,790.000 


»3,  800.  000 
..j 6.590,000 

For  1966  the  contractual  and  grante  re- 
>«rch  program  has  available  $3,800,000. 
The  research  program  request  Is  for  $6,590,- 
000.  an  Increase  of  $2,790,000  over  1966.  The 
Increase  of  $2,790,000  Is  for  grant  research 
projects  and  doctoral  dlssa^atlona  and  for 
OXn 1630— Part  :  1 1 


manpower  research  Institutional  grants. 
The  comparison  of  the  1966  and  1967 
contractual  and  grant  research  program  Is  as 
follows : 


1966 

1967 

Change 

Contractual  research . .. 

.*2, 600, 000 

700,000 
500,000 

$2,600,000 

1,790,000 
2,200,000 

Grants  for  research 
projects  and  doctoral 
dissertations 

$1,090,000 
1,700,000 

Manpower  research 
institutional  grants 

Total 

3,800,000 

6,590,000 

2,790,000 

Program  direction 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  systematic 
strategy  for  research  and  of  the  establishment 
of  priorities  for  its  conduct,  the  research  of- 
fice developed.  In  conjunction  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  of  the  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Conunlttee  headed  by  Prof. 
Richard  A.  Lester  of  Princeton  University,  a 
master  plan  for  future  research.  This  plan 
was  completed  during  a  conference  held  at 
the  end  of  September  1965.  In  mapping  this 
research  plan  the  recommendations  of  various 
congressional  committees,  the  broad  research 
knowledge  of  the  academic  community,  and 
the  experience  of  Manpower  Administration 
officials  and  staff  who  have  been  conducting 
and  administering  manpower  research  were 
considered. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  a  re- 
search strategy,  the  research  office  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  utilizing  research  panels  of 
outstanding  experts  in  the  manpower  field 
to  assist  in  the  approval  of  research  projects 
in  order  to  Insure  the  most  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  research  funds.  These  panels  re- 
view and  make  recommendations  on  grant 
applications  for  doctoral  dissertations  and 
research  projects  and  on  proixjsals  for  con- 
tract research.  They  also  act  In  an  advisory 
capacity  on  the  overall  research  program. 

Areas  of  reaearch 

Many  significant  changes  In  economic  and 
social  conditions  have  occurred  since  the  act 
was  passed  in  1962.  Economic  activity  has 
reached  a  new  high.  Even  as  the  economy 
advances  and  unemplo3rment  declines,  the 
Nation  Is  faced  with  new  economic  and  social 
problems:  shortages  in  critical  occupations 
hamper  production;  the  productive  potential 
of  large  numbers  of  individuals  are  lost  be- 
cause their  individual  employment  needs  are 
not  met;  and  social  unrest  is  rising  among 
disadvantaged  groups  in  urban  areas.  The 
research  program  for  1967  will  continue  to 
focus  on  practical  solutions  to  manpower 
problems,  giving  added  emphasis  to  the  need 
for  early  solutions  to  new  problems  as  well  as 
to  other  problems  which  stubbornly  persist. 

The  benefits  of  this  research  will  continue 
to  be  applied  to  making  more  efficient  and  in 
Improving  the  Department's  operating  pro- 
grams, such  as  those  of  the  public  employ- 
ment services  and  the  apprenticeship  training 
program. 

A.  Continuing  Research 

Building  on  the  foundation  of  research  al- 
ready completed  or  in  progress,  the  strategy 
gives  high  priority  to  the  continuing  In- 
vestigation of  manpower  problems  In  all  of 
the  broad  areas  called  for  In  the  Manpower 
Act  of  1965.  The  following  substantive  areas 
represent  some  of  the  specific  areas  Identified 
as  requiring  further  and  more  Intensive 
study. 

1.  Utilization  of  special  groups:  There  Is  a 
continuing  need  for  new  Information  to  per- 
mit better  utilization  of  the  skills  and  ca- 
pacities of  individuals  in  a  variety  of  groups 
in  the  Nation's  population  with  severe  em- 
ployment problems.  The  loss  to  the  national 
economy  from  the  malutlUzation  of  the  man- 
power in  these  groups  in  1966  has  been  esti- 
mated at  almost  $7  billion  in  gross  national 
product.     Among  these  groups  are   youth. 
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older  workers,  Negroes,  women,  and  the 
handicapped.  Additional  data  are  needed  to 
identify  the  social,  economic,  and  psychologi- 
cal characteristics  of  these  special  groups. 
Their  unique  needs — such  as  educaUon, 
counseling  and  guidance,  training  and  re- 
training and  social  services — must  be  Iden- 
tified and  means  must  be  developed  for  help- 
ing them  to  meet  these  needs. 

2.  Manpower  resources  and  requirements: 
A  continuing  effort  is  required  to  identify  and 
measure  the  effects  of  factors  which  infiuence 
the  number  of  workers  needed  in  given  in- 
dustries and  the  occupations-  and  skills  re- 
qiiired.  Similarly,  information  Is  needed  on 
the  probable  size,  composition  and  location 
of  the  future  population  and  labor  force. 
Studies  are  also  needed  which  are  aimed  at 
improving  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
measuring  and  predicting  changes  In  the 
supply  and  demand  for  workers.  Additional 
information  Is  required  on  the  status  of  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  persons  In  the  popu- 
lation, focusing  on  the  changing  levels  and 
character  of  employment  by  industry,  occu- 
pation, age,  sex.  and  color. 

3.  Technological  change:  Continuing  re- 
search Is  needed  to  measure  the  extent  and 
pace  of  technological  change  and  Its  effects 
on  manpower  requirements,  occupations,  and 
skill  needs. 

B.  New  Directions  and  Priorities  for  Research 
The  compelling  need  for  early  answers  and 
effective  programs  to  solve  current  critical 
economic  and  social  problems  has  been  given 
a  special  priority  in  the  strategy  which  maps 
the  overall  direction  of  the  manpower  re- 
search  program.  In  the  development  of  the 
strategy  for  research,  the  changing  natiu* 
of  manpower  needs  and  problems  stemming 
from  an  expanding  economy  required  new 
information  and  programs.  The  strategy  pro- 
vides an  orderly  basis  for  imdertaking  needed 
studies.  Some  significant  areas  which  have 
been  Identified  for  early  investigation  are 
described  below. 

1.  Critical  manpower  shortages:  Current 
sltiU  shortages  pose  serious  problems  to  the 
continued  growth  of  the  economy  and  the 
fulfillment  of  defense  requirements.  There 
is  an  immediate  need  for  information  which 
will  identify  and  measure  present  and  an- 
ticipated areas  of  critical  skill  shortage  so 
that  programs  may  be  developed  to  overcome 
or  alleviate  them.  Early  priority  must  be 
given  to  studies  that  focus  on  means  for 
utilizing  the  manpower  capablUtles  of  the 
currently  unemployed  and  underemployed, 
including  more  Intensive  training  and  re- 
training, the  shifting  of  workers  into  occupa- 
tions into  geographic  areas  of  shortage,  and 
the  reenglneering  of  complex  occupations 
into  simpler  jobs  which  will  utilize  workers 
with  lesser  skills.  Close  coordination  will  be 
maintained  with  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
who  are  also  working  in  this  area. 

2.  Meeting  special  individual  needs  (out- 
reach) :  A  major  potential  source  of  man- 
power to  meet  the  expanding  requirements 
of  the  economy  exists  in  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  those  many  individuals  whose 
productive  capabilities  can  only  be  realized 
If  special  remedial  services,  tailored  to  meet 
their  specific  employment  needs,  are  fur- 
nished. The  concept  of  "reaching  out"  to 
these  Individuals  poses  many  problems.  In- 
formation is  needed  to  identify  indlvlduala 
requiring  special  rehabilitative  services.  Ex- 
isting techniques  must  be  modified  and  new 
techniques  developed  for  evaluating  and 
meeting  specific  needs  of  such  individuals. 
Research  must  be  conducted  to  determine 
Industries  and  occupations  with  jobs  that 
can  be  adapted  to  utilize  the  linnited  abili- 
ties of  these  persons. 

3.  Improved  techniques  of  measurement: 
Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  manpower 
problems,  statistical  tools  designed  to  provide 
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ov«raU  measures  are  frequently  Inadequate  Islng  graduate  students  In  fields  related  to  tlvltles.  In  selecting  the  Institutions  to  be 
or  inappropriate  to  provide  Information  on  manpower  may  be  selected  for  NDEA  fellow-  supported,  the  advice  and  recommendations 
speclfio  manpower  problems  under  specific  ships  to  supp>ort  their  studies  up  to  their  of  a  panel  of  manpower  experts  from  out- 
circumstances.  For  example,  the  household  doctoral  dissertations.  Support  for  the  side  the  Government  will  be  utilized.  The 
survey  approach  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  preparation  of  their  dissertation  may  be  panel  is  also  providing  guidance  In  the  de- 
Census  to  measure  unemployment  may  be  provided  under  the  title  I  grant  program.  velopment  of  the  manpower  research  in- 
Inadequate  to  determine  the  true  amoxmt  Advice  and  assistance  at  all  stages  of  de-  stltutlonal  grants  program, 
of  unemployment  in  a  low-income  culturally-  velopment  of  the  grant  program  were  pro-  in  order  for  this  program  to  have  an  im. 
deprived  neighborhood  in  which  despair  and  vided  by  the  National  Manpower  Advisory  portant  Impact,  a  substantial  number  of  unl" 
apathy  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Job-  Committee,  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  verslties  and  colleges  of  different  sizes  and 
seeking  efforts.  A  major  expansion  In  the  Eli  Ginzberg  of  Colimibia  University;  its  m  different  geographic  areas  must  be  sun 
development  of  new  statistical  tools  In  this  subcommittee  on  research  headed  by  Prof,  ported  on  a  continuing  basis.  ConsUtent 
and  other  Important  areas  is  required  to  Richard  Lester  of  Princeton  University;  and  with  a  plan  for  gradual  enlargement  of  thlg 
provide  the  information  needed  as  a  basU  for  the  grant  panel,  which  acts  as  a  review  panel  program,  funds  are  requested  for  1967  in  the 
new  manpower  poUcles  and  programs.  on  grant  applications  for  doctoral  disserta-  amount  of  »2,200,000.  an  increase  of  «i  700 

4.  Low-income  workers:   The  presence  of  tions  and  research  projects  and  in  an  ad-  OOO  from  1966. 

large  numbers  of  employed  workers  whose  In-  vlsory  capacity  on  the  overall  grant  program.  »  ♦!  i*    o    01                r> 

come  is  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  presents  Initial  widespread  acceptance  of  the  pro-  Activity  a.  Planning,  Research,  and 

a  persistent  manpower  problem  of  major  im-  gram  by  the  academic  community  was  evi-  EvaJuatlon 

portance.    Research    is    needed    to   identify  denced,  prior  to  any  general  announcement,     1986   $4,711,800 

these    "employed    poor"    in    terms    tf    their  by  nimieroiu   inquiries   about  the  program      1967   5,071,000 

social  and  personal  characterUtics,  their  oc-  and  the  actual  submission  of  fully  developed  Narrative  descrivtion  of  nroaram 

cupatlons.  and  their  location  by  Indut  try  and  grant  requests  beginning  less  than  2  weeks  Narrative  description  0/  program 

geographic  area.     Programs  tailored  to  meet  after  passage  of  the  amendment.    The  Sec-  "^^  activity  provides  for  the  Federal  ad- 

Identifled  needs  will  be  required  to  raUe  tbe  retary  announced  the  program  formally  on  ministration  of  the  planning,  research,  and 

income  level  of  thta  large  segment  of  the  October  27,  1966.    By  the  end  of  December  evaluation  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Man- 

population.  1965,  33  applications  for  grants  had  been  Po^er  AdminUtrator  in  planning,  develop. 

6.  Not-for-profit  sector:  An  enlarging  area  received  and  processed.  About  haU  of  these  ^8.  "id  Implementing  a  comprehensive 
of  Job  opportunity  In  the  economy  is  the  were  approved.  A  major  Increase  in  the  vol-  manpower  program.  It  coordinates  and  pro- 
"not-for-proflf  sector  which  includes  Fed-  ume  of  grant  applications  is  anticipated  ^^^^^  leadership  for  the  activities  of  many 
eral.  State,  and  local  government  and  a  great  from  the  numerous  requests  for  application  agencies,  public  and  private,  concerned  with 
variety  of  private  nonprofit  organizations  instructions  which  have  been  received  from  *^®  motivation  and  development  of  human 
providing  social,  charitable,  welfare,  educa-  graduate  students,  academic  and  other  re-  resources  through  training  progranas.  It 
tlonal,  and  other  services  to  the  community,  search  personnel  associated  wtih  more  than  provides  continuous  review  and  appraisal 
To  assess  the  employment  potential  of  this  100  different  universities.  °^  approved  programs  and  Identifies  and  de- 
sector,  studies  must  be  undertaken  to  de-  The  small  number  of  capable  researchers  'elops  solutions,  through  experimental  and 
velop  tooU  for  measuring  lU  size  and  rate  of  in  the  manpower  field  places  limits  on  the  demonstration  programs,  for  the  special 
growth,  and  Information  on  the  nimi'jer  and  efforts  of  both  the  Government  and  the  manpower  problems  and  needs  of  various 
kinds  of  Jobs  that  are  and  wlU  be  required,  academic  community  to  solve  manpower  Bro^Pa  of  potential  trainees.  Techniques, 
as  weU  as  their  location,  and  on  the  nature  problems.  Additional  capable  creative  re-  methodology,  and  solutions  to  problems  de- 
of  the  educational  and  skill  backgrounds  re-  search  personnel  are  needed  nationally  in  the  'eloped  through  such  programs,  are  injected 
quired  by  persons  needed  to  fill  these  Jobs,  manpower  field.    For  this  purpose,  an  in-  ^^^  *^e  mainstream  of  the  manpower  de- 

6.  Labor  force  late  entry  and  ear'y  exit:  crease  is  requested  from  the  $700,000  pro-  velopment  programs  of  the  Nation. 

A»are«\ilt  of  the  recently  lowered  retirement  vided  in  1966  to  $1,790,000  in  1967  (an  In-  "^^^  activity  provides  for  the  preparation 

age  under  social  security  and  the  anticipated  crease  of  $1,090,000).  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 

corresponding  adjustments  In  private  pen-  ^   Manpower  Research  Institutional  Grants  ^°??[!ff  7^'<;^»*^*'  Manpower  Development 

tlon  plans,  many  additional  workers  can  be  ...7^  ^        «.c«:ait.u  iuowvuuouai  "™"«  and  Training  Act  requires  and  which  contain 

expected  to  leave  the  labor  force.     At  the     J966   -*59l'  °9?  *^*  specified  reports  that  Include  evaluation 

same   time,   the   prolonged  educational  re-     ^^^  2,200,000  of  the  training  programs,  number  of  persons 

qulrementa  of  many  occupations  defers  the  The  Nation's  efforts  in  solving  continuing  trained,  number  and  types  of  training  pro- 
entry  of  youth  into  the  labor  force.  These  manpower  problems— such  as  outmoded  Brams,  number  of  employed  and  underem- 
trends  must  be  studied  In  detail  to  assess  skills,  chronic  vmemployment,  and  Inade-  Ployed  persons  who  have  secured  full-time 
their  future  effects  on  the  labor  force  and  Its  quate  education— have  been  hampered  by  the  employment  as  a  result  of  such  training  and 
abUlty  to  meet  the  Nation's  need  for  sUUed  jack  of  contlntUng  comprehensive  research  *^e  nature  of  such  employment,  need  for 
manpower.  effort  of  sufficient  magnitude  in  these  areas,  continuing  such  programs,  and  recommenda- 
C.  Grants  for  Research  Projects  and  Doctoral  To  meet  tiiU  need,  the  Secretary  in  Jan-  "o^  ^^^  fhT^^^H^\Vl'^^''^^^rJ^^  C 
Dissertations  "ary  1966  announced  a  program  of  man-  ''^'^^  ^J  **^  activity  is  the  direction  and 
„^                                                         ^-on  ono  power  research  Institutional  grants  designed  promotion  of  programs  of  information  and 

JSS " i70o'nno  to   encourage    universities    and    coUeges    to  communication  required  to  achieve  the  pur- 

l*'^  1.  <w,uw  jg^^jpp   nxanpower   research    programs   and  POses  of  the  act,  as  well  as  for  staff  support 

This  grant  program  was  developed  under  research  training  activities.  This  program  ^^'^  service  to  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
the  authority  given  by  Congress  In  the  Man-  was  designed  to  meet  the  objectives  stated  mlttee  created  by  the  act. 
power  Act  of  1965.  It  has  provided  leeded  in  the  President's  memorandum  of  Septem-  "^^^l"  activity  also  provides  leadership,  co- 
flexibility  In  the  conduct  of  the  to»l  re-  ber  13,  1965.  which  urged  that  research  sup-  ordination,  and  direction  to  the  manpower 
search  activity.  Early  developmental  work  ported  by  Federal  agencies  should  be  directed  and  automation  research  program  of  the  De- 
was  begun  late  in  1965  and  includsd  the  to  the  fiollest  extent  possible  toward  strength-  partment  of  Labor.  It  develops  the  plans  for 
preparation  of  procedures,  guidelines,  and  enlng  academic  institutions  and  Increasing  research  and  determines  priorities  for  Its 
criteria  for  grant  applications.  their  research  capabilities.     The  manpower  conduct.    It  arranges  for  research  by  Its  own 

This  grant  program  has  two  basic  objec-  research  institutional  grant  program  will  fa-  staff,  by  other  bureaus  of  the  Department,  by 
tlvee:  (1)  one  element  of  the  program  gives  cllitate  continuity  and  comprehensiveness  in  contract  arrangements  with  other  govern- 
flnanclal  support  to  manpower  research  research  on  major  manpower  problems,  mental  agencies  and  with  individuals  of  re- 
which  may  lead  to  new  fields  of  Inquiry,  to  strengthen  Institutions  conducting  such  re-  search  organizations  outside  the  Department, 
new  methods  of  approach  to  areas  already  search,  encourage  interdUclpIinary  research  It  seeks  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  re- 
under  study,  and  to  the  development  of  re-  and  assist  in  the  development  of  critically  search  community  generally  in  manpower 
search  designs  for  promising  new  studies  needed,  trained  manpower  research  person-  and  automation  research  and  to  develop  the 
and  (2)  the  second  element,  directed  to  nel.  Nation's  research  capabilities  in  the  man- 
meeting  the  need  for  additional  high  quaUty  Initial  grant  support  Is  txing  concentrated  POwer  field.  It  analyzes  and  synthesizes  re- 
personnel  trained  in  manpower  research,  pro-  dtttlng  1966  on  a  few  smaller  coUeges  with  search  results;  prepares,  publishes,  and  dls- 
vldes  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  limited  capabilities  in  order  to  enlarge  and  "eminates  reports  of  research;  and  mates 
academic  institutions  for  doctoral  candldfttes  sUengthen  their  activities  in  manpower  re-  recommendations  for  new  or  revised  man- 
to  support  the  research  for  their  disserta-  search.  In  1967,  continuing  support  will  be  Power  poUcles  and  programs  based  on  re- 
tions.  given  to  those  institutions  which  have  ef-  search  findings. 

In  order  to  provide  an  Integrated  program  fectlvely  developed  their  capabilities  in  the  Changes  for  1967 

for  the  development  of  graduate  students  first  year  of  the  program,  and  a  number  of     Mandatory  changes $66,300 

through  the  doctoral  level  with  Interests  in  additional  smaller  colleges  will  be  encour-  Financing    ch&nges"""  12"ll-—    —6,500 

the    manpower    field,    cooperative    arrange-  aged   to   participate   in   this  developmental  Management   improv^ient'reduc- 

ments  have  been  made  with  the  Office  of  effort.    Also,  to  the  extent  that  funds  permit,         tlons  (2  positions) —50,300 

Education  to  link  the  National  Defense  Bdu-  colleges  and   universities  with  existing   re- 

catlon  Act  graduate  fellowship  program  with  search  capabilities  will  be  invited   to  par-  Program  changes 

tbe  title  I  of  the  MDTA  program  of  grants  tlclpate    In    the    program    as    a    means    of  Research:  The  Research  Office  Is  responsl- 

In  support  Off  doctoral  dlssertaUons.    Fran-  strengthening  their  manpower  research  ac-  ble    for    the    development,    administration. 
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lltlonal  positions, 
brsonal     services; 

^llcy  formulation 


monitoring  and  followup  ^  the  external  re- 
search program  operating  through  contrac- 
tual research,  grant  reseatdh,  and  manpower 
research  institutional  grafats,  the  coordizui- 
tion  of  departmental  research  activities  and 
tbe  conduct  of  Internal  sjtaff  research.  The 
external  research  program;  Is  described  in  ac- 
tivity 1.  The  Research  dfice  has  resfKjnsi- 
billty  for  planning  the  Expanded  external 
research  program,  for  reviewing  contract  and 
grant  proposals,  including  those  for  man- 
power research  instltutiolial  grants,  for  the 
monitoring  and  evaluatioh  of  research  pro- 
grams, and  for  translatlcja  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  findings  of  reseiarch  studies  to  the 
public  and  interested  gro^is.  Tbe  coordina- 
tion function  is  concerqad  with  affecting 
efficlences,  avoiding  dupllqation  of  effort  and 
assuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  total  re- 
search effort  of  the  Department.  Internal 
staff  research  Includes  th4  performance  of  a 
number  of  varied  activities.  Among  these 
are  meeting  lnformatlon{d  and  analytical 
needs  of  top  level  Departmlemt  officials;  trans- 
lating research  fijidlngs  Into  policy  and  pro- 
gram recommendations;  developing  and  pub- 
lishing special  reports  oi^  manpower  prob- 
lems of  current  interest;  and  carrying  out 
primary  responsibilities  In  the  preparation  of 
the  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  and 
other  statutory  reports. 

In  1967,  the  direct  ccdtract  and  grant 
funds  for  research  project^  will  Increase  from 
13,600,000  to  a  level  of  $6,990,000,  an  Increase 
of  $2,790,000  or  73  percent  over  the  1966  level. 
To  accomplish  this  program  expansion  and 
to  effectively  monitor  anq  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram will  require  six 
and  $92,000  ($70,100 
(21.900  nonlabor). 

Program  plazmlng   and 

The  development  and  idtegratlon  of  man- 
power program  plans  andj  policies  have  be- 
come Increasingly  crucial  pctlvlttes  with  the 
recent  proliferation  of  humtin  resources  con- 
serration  programs  closely  related  to  man- 
power development.  The !  emergence  of  the 
antlpoverty  program,  the  fcasic  restructuring 
and  exjianslon  of  the  Federal  role  tn  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  both  adademic  and  voca- 
tional, the  many  faceted  approaches  to 
health  services  manpower  problems,  and  the 
new  dimensions  in  the  Manpower  program 
Itself — basic  education,  prevocational  Job 
orientation  and  motlvailon,  the  MDTA 
amendments  in  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965, 
work-training  for  Jobless;  adults,  develop- 
ment of  new  Incentives,  Including  tax  de- 
vices, for  In-plant  training,  manpower  util- 
ization services — all  serve  to  emphasize  the 
urgent  need  for  effective  program  planning 
and  policy  formulation  to  achieve  a  co- 
hesive and  Integrated  com|>rehenslve  Federal 
manpower  programing  struetiire. 

Primary  attention  during  1967  will  be  given 
to  continuous  year-round  reappraisal  and 
analyslB  of  the  whole  range;  Of  manpower  pro- 
pams  to  assess  relative  priorities,  to  assess 
cost  effectiveness,  and  to  develop  plans  and 
policies  for  the  balanced  I  and  coordinated 
use  of  manpower  program  tesources.  Prepa- 
ration of  staff  studies,  platuiing  papers,  and 
policy  positions  will  be  expWded  beyond  the 
manpower  training  and  ijetated  aspects  of 
MDTA  to  the  entire  spectnmi  of  activities, 
recommending  priorities  and  emphasis  in  all 
component  activities  of  tie  comprehensive 
■nanpower  program.  Such-  papers  will  ana- 
lyze the  needs  for  manpo\ver  program  serv- 
ices, the  availability  of  Borvemmental  and 
nongovernmental  capabiUljles  to  meet  the 
needs,  and  will  plan  legislative  proposals  and 
administrative  recommendations  to  fill  gaps 
and  resolve  problems.  ' 

Planning  and  policy  foiteulation  will  be 
feqnlred  in  a  ntimber  of  •peciflc  program 
areas:  improving  effectiveness  of  manpower 
ilevelopment  programs  such  as  MDTA  with 
Particular  emphasis  on  improving  cost-bene- 
Ot  relationships,  including  decentralization 


of  approval  authority;  installation  on  a  full 
scale  of  the  National  State  manpower  de- 
velopment planning  system;  achieving  im- 
proved coordination  of  manpower  related 
programs,  esptecially  those  in  the  antipoverty 
and  health  services  fields;  appraising  the  re- 
sults of  labor  mobility  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  experimental  trainee  bonding  assist- 
ance projects  to  assess  the  need  for  them, 
and  as  warranted,  proposing  continuing  pro- 
grams in  these  areas;  providing  additional  in- 
centives, including  tax  credits,  to  stimulate 
on-the-job  training,  including  apprentice- 
ships; translating  the  findings  of  program 
experimentation  and  manpower  research  into 
program  applications  for  strengthening  and 
expanding  manpower  services;  developing 
program  devices  for  stimulating,  assisting, 
and  facilitating  the  assiunption  by  nongov- 
ernment enterprise  of  a  substantial  role  in 
manpower  development;  and  devising  and 
refining  plans  and  approaches,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Labor  Management  Services 
Administration,  for  use  by  the  private  parties 
in  the  collective  bargaining  process  for  cush- 
ioning the  Impact  of  technological  change 
on  employment. 

The  broadened  scope  of  responsibilities  of 
the  planning  and  policy  staffs,  and  the  new 
manpower  service  areas  to  be  developed  will 
require  an  additional  10  positions  and 
$106,000  ($71,300  personal  services;  $33,700 
nonlabor) . 

Program  evaluation  and  analysis 
Increased  responsibilities  in  the  evaluation 
and  analysis  of  the  expanded  MDTA  program 
and  other  manpower  programs  in  fiscal  1967 
will  result  from  the  foUovrtng: 

1.  The  full  accomplishment  of  major 
evaluation  activities  concerning  the  total 
manpower  program  instead  of  MDTA  only. 
Evaluation  studies  of  such  major  topics  as 
"Manpower  Programs  and  Minority  Groups" 
and  "The  Relationship  of  the  Various  Man- 
power Programs  in  States  and  Labor  Areas" 
will  be  undertaken. 

2.  Increased  demand  for  evaluation  and  re- 
porting services  in  MDTA  and  all  other  man- 
power areas.  More  and  deeijer  analytical 
studies  are  being  constantly  required.  The 
national  and  reg^lonal  manpower  advisory 
committees  will  need  evaluative  information 
at  a  greatly  Increased  tempo.  In  addition, 
professional  staff  Is  required  to  produce  the 
statistical  measures  needed  to  make  effective 
cost  benefit  analyses,  to  integrate  statistical 
data  derived  by  the  various  operational  com- 
ponents of  the  Manpower  Administration 
Into  meaningful  tools  for  top  management, 
and  to  provide  sufficient  resources  to  provide 
technical  review  for  an  expanding  volume  of 
research  reports  and  requests  for  grants  and 
contracts  for  the  manpower  research  activi- 
ties of  the  Manpower  Administration. 

3.  Utilization  of  statistical  and  financial 
data  collected  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministrative requirements  for  analysis  of  the 
MDTA  training  programs.  The  utilization  of 
this  data  for  such  purposes  as  determining 
more  refined  enroUee  costs,  completers,  and 
trainees  obtaining  employment  requires 
exacting  specification  and  detailed  study. 

To  fulfill  these  broadened  responsibilities 
in  the  program  evaluation  and  analysis  areas 
will  require  11  positions  and  $115,500  in  1967. 
($78,500  personal  services;  $37,000  nonlabor) . 

A  total  of  27  new  positions,  17  professional 
and  10  clerical,  and  $312,500  ($219,900  per- 
sonal services;  $92,600  nonlabor)  will  be  re- 
quired for  activity  2  In  1967.  In  addition, 
$37,200  is  required  to  provide  for  the  fuU 
year  costs  In  1967  for  positions  provided  for 
only  a  portion  of  the  year  1966. 

In  summary,  the  program  change  for  this 
activity  is  27  positions  and  $349,700  ($253,200 
personal  services;  $96,500  nonlabor) . 

Activity  3.  Financial  and  Management 
Services 

1966    $1,379,600 

1967 1.666,000 


Narrative  description  of  program 
■nils  activity  provides  for  administrative 
staff  support  to  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tor to  assist  him  in  the  achievement  of  an 
integrated,  national  manpower  program.  It 
furnishes  administrative  and  staff  support 
services  In  the  budget,  fiscal  management, 
and  administrative  services  areas  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Manpower  Administrator  and  to 
the  Office  of  Manpower,  Policy,  Evaluation 
and  Research.  It  also  provides  centralized 
personnel  services  to  all  organizations  of  the 
Manpower  Administration. 

This  activity  provides  for  the  administra- 
tion of  contracts  and  grants  entered  into 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amend- 
ed, including  the  processing,  fiscal  control, 
review,  and  audit  of  these  contracts.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  contracts  are  en- 
tered into  in  three  basic  categories:  (1> 
contracts  for  research;  (2)  contracts  with 
employers  and  other  organizations  for  pro- 
viding on-the-job  training;  and  (3)  con- 
tracts for  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects. 

This  activity  provides  for  the  development, 
execution,  and  control  of  the  MDTA  appro- 
priation, estimated  at  $400  million  for  1067 
and  for  provision  of  apportionment  and  con- 
trol of  funds  among  tbe  States. 

Changes  for  1967 

Mandatory  changes -f  $8, 300 

Financing   changes —4,500 

Management  Improvement 
reductions —9,200 

Prograin  changes 
In  1967  the  MDTA  training  programs  will 
be  directed  to  meet  more  effectively  the  con- 
tinuing national  need  for  a  Federal  program 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  occupational 
training  to  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  who  either  cannot  obtain  full-time 
employment  with  only  their  present  skills 
or  are  working  below  their  occupational  po- 
tential to  equip  themselves  with  new  and 
improved  skills  that  will  provide  them  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  emplojrment. 

The  1967  program  provides  for  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram, and  the  research  program.  In  each 
instance,  these  programs  are  operated  by 
means  of  contracts  and/or  grants  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  wide  variety 
of  organizations — private  employers,  labor 
organizations,  universities,  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  and  individuals. 
Each  contract  must  be  carefully  and  com- 
pletely processed  to  Insure  the  proper  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds.  The  Office  of 
Financial  and  Management  Services  provides 
contracting  services  In  the  negotiation,  re- 
view and  processing  of  contracts  and  grants. 
The  office  also  precesses  obligating  docu- 
ments and  payments,  reconciles  audit  reports 
and  provides  audit  services  to  the  program. 
In  1967,  the  on-the-job  training  program 
Is  projected  to  Increase  from  a  level  of  100,- 
000  trainees  to  a  level  of  125,000  trainees,  a 
25-percent  program,  increase.  The  contract- 
ual and  grant  research  program  is  estimated 
to  increase  by  approximately  70  percent.  In 
both  of  these  programs,  the  workload  in 
contracting  and  auditing  services  is  directly 
related  to  the  program  workload.  For  this 
expanded  workload  nine  additional  positions 
and  $110,800  ($65,100  personal  services  and 
$45,700  nonlabor)  are  required.  This  rep- 
resents a  25-percent  increase  over  the  1066 
level  of  36  positions  for  these  activities. 

With  the  2-year  obligational  authcwlty 
provided  for  the  MDTA  program,  the  finan- 
cial reporting  and  ccmtrol  of  individual 
training  projects  occurs  over  a  period  of  2 
years  for  obligational  purpoees  and  more  than 
2  years  for  purp>ose8  of  actual  expenditures. 
Financial  information  regarding  obligation 
and  expenditure  of  funds  for  each  project 
must  be  collected  and  prepared  for  machine 
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processing  and  analysis.  Information  mtist 
also  be  provided  tot  all  congressional  and 
departmental  reports  on  the  status  of  the 
MDTA  program.  Currently  financial  In- 
formation must  be  maintained  separately 
on  programs  for  fiscal  years  19M,  19e^,  and 
1966  wblcb  total  close  to  $1  billion.  Tbe 
cumulative  workload  created  by  maintain- 
ing basic  program  financial  information  re- 
quires additional  staff.  For  this  purpose,  3 
additional  positions  over  tbe  10  base  posi- 
tions and  $35,400  ($23,600  personal  services 
and  $12,800  nonlabor)  are  required  for  1967. 

The  President  has  called  upon  all  agencies 
and  departments  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Increase  efforts  in  the  establishment 
an  execution  of  coat-reduction  and  manage- 
ment-improving programs.  The  Manpower 
Administration  is  actively  participating  in 
this  program  by  providing  for  improved 
management  procedvires  and  policies.  Em- 
phasis will  be  placed  upon  improving  the 
budgeting  process  by  developing  work  meas- 
urement techniques  and  evaluating  results 
against  the  budgeted  program  plans.  In 
order  to  achieve  these  improvements  in  pro* 
gram  m&nagement,  four  additional  positions 
and  $50,000  ($39,600  personal  services  and 
$10,400  nonlabor)    are  required. 

A  total  of  16  new  positions,  10  profes- 
sional and  6  clerical  and  $196,200  ($127,300 
personal  services;  $68,900  nonlabor)  will  be 
required  for  activity  3  in  1967.  In  addition 
$84,600  is  required  to  provide  for  tbe  full- 
year  costs  in  1967  for  positions  provided  for 
only  a  portion  of  the  year  1968. 

In  summary,  the  program  change  fc>r  this 
acUvlty  U  16  positions  and  $280300  (1198,- 
700  personal  services;  $82,100  nonlabor). 

Activity  4.   Executive  Direction 

1966    - $387,400 

1967    - 643,400 

Narrative  description  of  program 
This  activity  provides  for  the  executive 
direction,  supervision,  and  coordination  of 
the  manpower  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Man- 
power Administrator.  It  provides  for  the 
direction  of  the  Department's  responsibili- 
ties to  promote  and  develop  a  program  to  In- 
sure compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rghts  Act  of  1964  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, and  provides  overall  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
gram under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89-236.  This 
activity  also  provides  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Manpower,  established  by 
Executive  Order  No.  11163. 

Changea  for  1967 

Mandatory  changes  amoimt  to —^,000 

Management   improvement  reduc- 
tions amount  to —3,300 

Program  changes 

Civil  Rights  Act  compliance  progra:ii  im- 
provement: Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  provides  in  section  601  that  "No  per- 
son in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  tbe  bsnefits 
of.  Or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
financial  asaistance." 

The  Office  of  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tor has  been  delegated  the  responsibility  to 
promote  and  direct  the  Departmental  Civil 
Rights  Act  program  compliance  activities. 
This  includes  directing  and  developing  a  pro- 
gram to  achieve  and  enforce  complete  com- 
^lUnoe  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  with  the  Department's  nondis- 
crimination In  federally  assisted  programs 
regulations  in  (1)  employment  service  pro- 
grams; (3)  State  and  Federal  unemployment 
Insurance  programs;  (3)  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  programs;  (4)  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  other  Qot- 
«mment-sponsored  training  programs;    (5) 


apprenticeship  programs;  (6)  other  Man- 
power Administration  programs  involving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  Office  of  Manpower  Administrator  is 
responsible  for  establishing  procedures  in- 
suring the  prompt  Investigation  of  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  received  by  any 
component  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Any  person  who  believes  himself  or  any 
specific  class  of  individuals  to  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  prohibited  by  title  VT  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  may  by  himself  or  by  a 
representative  file  a  complaint  In  writing 
with  the  Department.  Each  complaint  will 
be  fully  investigated  and  the  complainant 
Informed  of  the  results  of  the  investigation. 

As  more  and  more  citizens  have  become 
aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  num- 
ber of  complaints  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  labor  regarding  programs  receiving 
funds  frran  the  Department  has  increased. 
In  the  6  months  in  1964  in  which  the  pro- 
gram was  in  operation  only  15  complaints 
were  received.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1965, 
32  complaints  of  discrimination  were  re- 
ceived; in  the  last  6  months  over  130.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  600  additional 
claims  of  discrimination  virill  be  made  in 
1967. 

The  Office  of  Manpower  Administrator 
will  Insure  that  each  operating  bureau  re- 
quires all  recipients  of  Federal  funds 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  to  file 
complete  and  accurate  assurance  and  com- 
pliance reports  in  accordance  with  Instruc- 
tions established  by  the  Office  of  Manpower 
Administrator.  There  are  currently  several 
thousand  separate  recipients  of  Federal 
funds  through  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
new  and  additional  recipients  will  receive 
funds  in  fiscal  1967. 

The  assurance  form  to  be  filed  with  the 
Department  will  specify  that  the  services, 
financial  aid,  or  other  benefits  under  the  pro- 
gram receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall  be  provided  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Tbe  operating  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  giving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  informed  by  the  Office  of  the 
Manpower  Administrator  when  any  par- 
ticular recipient  of  Federal  funds  has  been 
found  not  to  be  in  compliance  with  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and,  such  finding 
have  been  made,  when  compliance  has  again 
been  achieved. 

The  Attorney  General  has  further  re- 
quested that  each  agency  do  more  in  1967 
than  investigate  complaints  and  seek  written 
compliance  assurance.  Agencies  have  been 
requested  to  instigate  and  maintain  a  pro- 
gram of  on-site  investigation  of  facilities 
which  receive  Federal  funds  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  public.  The  Manpower  Adminis- 
trator will  promote  and  direct  in  1967  such 
a  program  of  on-site  review  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  organization  within  the  Man- 
power Administration. 

To  provide  staff  for  the  promotion  and 
direction  of  a  program  to  insure  compliance 
In  Department  of  Labor  programs  with  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964  wUl  re- 
quire eight  positions,  tour  professional  and 
4  clerical,  and  $99,000  ($73,200  personal  serv- 
ices and  $25,800  nonIaIx>r)  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Included  are  two  positions  and  $24,000 
($18,500  personal  services  and  $5,500  non- 
labor)  for  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

Major  metropolitan  area  programs:  Over 
the  past  several  years  the  manpower  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Labor  have  been 
greatly  expanded.  Since  1962  many  new  and 
large  manpower  programs  have  been  added 
to  the  earlier  basic  employment  service,  un- 
employment insurance  and  apprenticeship, 
and  training  programs. 

These  new  programs  include  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  program, 
consisting  of  institutional  projects,  on-the- 
job    training    projects,    experimental    and 


demonstration  projects,  and  mobility  proj- 
ects; the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram operated  upon  delegation  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Centers  program;  the  Presi- 
dent's Job  development  program;  and  the 
Apprenticeship  Information  Centers  pro- 
gram. 

The  growing  nimiber  of  these  large  and 
complex  programs  of  the  Department  o( 
Labor  are  operated  In  54.  Jurisdictions  in- 
eluding  all  50  States,  and  in  cooperation 
with  a  wide  variety  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  private  non-profit  or- 
ganizations, universities,  corporations,  em- 
ployers, unions,  and  trade  associations.  As 
these  programs  have  been  developed  and  im- 
plemented. It  has  become  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  a  number  of  these  programs  are 
closely  related  to  each  other.  For  example, 
MDTA-OJT  projects  may  combine  work  ex- 
perience with  an  MDTA  training  component; 
selection  and  referrals  by  Youth  Opportunity 
Centers  are  made  to  various  manpower  oper- 
ating programs. 

A  significant  segment  of  our  population 
is  not  sharing  in  the  rewards  of  an  economy 
characterized  by  unprecedented  prosperity. 
high  employment,  and  a  shortage  of  workers 
in  many  occupations.  Although  not  confined 
to  the  urban  areas,  every  major  city  has 
substantial  numbers  of  these  hard-core  un- 
employed and  otherwise  disadvantaged  work- 
ers who  are  unable  to  meet  employers'  re- 
quirements even  in  a  tight  labor  situation. 
These  luban  poverty  centers  represent  the 
Nation's  most  potential  trouble  spots.  In 
order  to  meet  the  needs  for  Increased  com- 
munication and  utilization  of  facilities  both 
within  the  Manpower  Administration  and 
with  the  other  agencies  Involved  in  man- 
power programs,  three  professional  positions 
plus  clerical  supi>ort  are  requested  for  the 
Office  of  the  Manpower  Administrator  to  serve 
as  program  integrators  for  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. These  three  professional  posi- 
tions would  be  assigned  to  assure  integration 
of  manp>ower  programs  in  the  major  metro- 
politan areas.  The  primary  mission  of  these 
new  p>o6itions  is  to  plan,  integrate,  and  ex- 
pedite manpower  activities  that  will  Increase 
the  Impact  of  the  variety  of  training  pro- 
grams and  resources  in  helping  to  resolve 
the  employment  and  related  problems  In 
these  cities. 

These  field  Integrators  will  be  responsible 
for  insuring  that  Manpower  Administration 
programs  now  operating  in  the  cities  arc 
being  utilized  effectively,  determining  what 
additional  Manpower  Administration  re- 
sources are  available  and  how  they  can  best 
be  directed  to  solving  the  employment  and 
training  problems  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
area,  integrating  the  several  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration programs  to  assure  that  they 
complement  and  supplement  each  other,  and 
expediting  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  new  manpower  programs  designed 
to  accelerate  and  strengthen  services  for  the 
low-skilled,  and  particularly  for  disadvan- 
taged groups  and  hard-core  imemployed. 

A  total  of  six  positions,  three  professional 
and  three  clerical,  at  a  cost  of  $114,000  ($86,- 
400  personal  services;  $27,600  nonlabor)  are 
requested  for  this  program  in  1967. 

A  total  then  of  14  new  positions,  7  profes- 
sional and  7  clerical  and  $213,000  ($159,600 
personal  services;  $53,400  nonlabor)  will  be 
required  for  acUvity  4  in  1967.  In  addition, 
$47,200  is  required  to  provide  for  the  full- 
year  costs  in  1967  for  positions  provided  for 
only  a  portion  of  the  year  1966.  This  In- 
cludes $10,000  to  provide  for  full-year  cost 
of  two  positions  for  permanent  immigration 
activities  which  were  added  in  1966. 

In  siunmary,  the  program  change  for  this 
activity  is  14  positions,  and  $260,200  ($200,- 
800  personal  services;  $59,400  nonlabor). 

Activity  6.  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 

1966   0 

1967   $102,600 
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Narrative  descriptiolti  of  program 

This  activity  provides  fa-  the  program  di- 
rection and  coordination  lof  the  Department 
of  Labor's  resjtonsiblUties  for  the  determina- 
tion of  worker  eligibility  to  receive  adjust- 
ment assistance  allowance  as  authorized  by 
the  Automotive  Products!  iTrade  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Trade  Expansion  Kct  of  1962.  It  also 
provides  for  the  secretarlatt  staff  to  the  Auto- 
motive Act  Adjustment  Assistance  Board 
established  by  the  President  In  Executive 
Order  No.  11254.  \\ 

Tbe  Automotive  Prodiltts  Trade  Act  of 
1965  Implements  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  free  trade  In 
automotive  products.  Tat  act  directs  that 
firms  and/or  workers  wtjo  siiffer  underem- 
ployment or  unemployment  as  a  result  of  the 
agreement  may  petition  ^he  President  for  a 
determination  of  their  Eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance;  to  be  provided  un- 
der the  provisions  of  tltja  in  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  "me  President  is  au- 
thorized to  make  this  dejtermination  of  eli- 
gibility after  the  Tariff  Commission  conducts 
an  investigation  and  proWdes  him  with  the 
necessary  information  utton  which  he  may 
base  his  decision. 

Tbe  President  established  the  Automotive 
Act  Adjustment  Assistanoe  Board  to  carry 
out  his  worker  eligibility)  determination  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Depaiitznent  of  Labor  has 
been  requested  to  provjde  the  secretariat 
staff  for  this  Board  since  jit  is  anticipated  by 
the  Board  that  the  vast  n^kjority  of  petitions 
will  be  from  workers  an(t  worker  organiza- 
tions. The  Department  Of  Labor  Is  also  di- 
rected by  the  act  to  provtde  overall  program 
direction  and  coordinatlpn  of  tbe  employ- 
ment services  to  be  provided  by  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  worker  adjiistment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Trade]  iExpansion  Act  of 
1962.  I 

Program,  changti  for  1967 

Petitions  requesting  4  determination  of 
worker  eligibility  to  aptly  for  adjustment 
assistance  are  to  be  filec  directly  with  the 
President's  Board.  Thel  iBoard  secretariat, 
for  which  staff  is  requesDed  In  this  budget 
estimate,  will  be  responible  in  1967  for  re- 
ceiving an  estimated  lOd  petitions  from  an 
estimated  3,000  workers  { leeklng  assistance. 
The  staff  will  be  respoilsible  for  reviewing 
each  petition  to  Insure  1m  completeness  and 
accuracy,  as  well  as  its  aOmpliance  with  es- 
tablished regulations;  for]  establishing  a  time 
schedule  for  action  on  the  petitions  as  re- 
quired by  the  act;  and  fcr  transmitting  the 
petitions  to  the  Tariff  pommlsslon  for  an 
investigation  of  the  ecihomic  facts,  after 
first  analyzing  them  carefully  to  determine 
what  specific  Informatioji  is  necessary  from 
the  Commission  to  allovTi  the  Board  to  make 
Its  worker  eligibility  determination. 

When  the  petition  anjl  the  report  are  re- 
turned from  the  Commission  to  the  secre- 
tariat staff,  the  staff  miiat  seek  information 
and  advice  from  the  ageqoles  required  by  the 
act  to  be  consulted  for  siich  economic  infor- 
mation and  advice;  prepare  a  report  for  the 
Board's  consideration  recommending  action 
on  each  peUtion;  certify  worker  ellgibiUty 
for  assistance,  if  it  is  sof  determined  by  the 
Board,  to  the  States;  pjubllsh  the  findings 
of  the  Board  in  the  Fefleral  Register;  and 
notify  the  workers  concerned  of  the  action 
taken  on  their  peUtionl.  In  addition,  the 
staff  will  be  required  to  I  prepare  the  annual 
report  of  the  President  !l»  the  Congress  on 
the  economic  effects  of  the  agreement,  as  re- 
quired by  the  act. 

In  addition  in  1967,  tbe  Department  will 
require  staff  to  carry  ov^t  the  Department's 
responsibility  to  provide  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Board  regarding  oach  worker  petition 
as  required  by  the  act,  alid  to  provide  overall 
program  direction  and  c^rdlnation  of  em- 
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ployment  services  to  be  provided  by  the  State 
employment  security  agencies. 

The  Department  is  required  to  establish 
its  position  on  each  worker  petition  brought 
before  the  Board.  The  responsibility  Involves 
making  decisions  about  the  adequacy  of  In- 
formation contained  in  tbe  initial  petition, 
the  specification  of  the  facts  to  be  studied 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  facts  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  its  r^ort.  The  Department  also  must 
establish  that  worker  eligibility  certified  by 
the  Board  is  written  so  as  to  provide  the 
State  agencies  with  sufficient  information  to 
enable  them  to  identify  the  workers  con- 
cerned both  in  terms  of  location  and  time 
period  of  adversely  affected  employment. 

This  staff  will  also  be  required  in  1967  to 
review  continuously  the  cases  of  all  workers 
certified  eligible  for  assistance  to  determine 
when  changed  economic  circimistances  indi- 
cate that  sissistance  should  be  terminated. 
The  staff  will  also  provide  Information  re- 
garding the  effects  of  the  act  to  the  Board 
as  appropriate  for  Inclusion  into  tbe  Board's 
annual  report. 

In  total  then  to  provide  secretarial  staff 
services  to  the  President's  Automotive  Act 
Adjustment  Assistance  Board  and  to  direct 
and  coordinate  a  program  of  emplojmient 
services  in  the  States  to  eligible  workers  will 
require  eight  positions,  six  professional  and 
two  clerical,  and  $102,600  ($82,500  personal 
services;  $20,100  nonlabor)  in  1967. 

Summary  of  new  positions 

ACriVlTV    2.    PLANNING,    RESEABCB    AND 
EVALUATION 


Amount 


Summary  of  new  positions — Continued 
AcmnrT  s.  traos  unvsnatn  activities 


Manpower  research  officer 

Manpower  research 
specialist 

Statistician 

Manpower  development 

specialist — . 

Do 

Manpower  development 
assistant 

Statistician 

Manpower  development 
assistant 

Statistical  assistant 

Manpower  research  as- 
sistant  

Secretary 

Clerk -stenographer 

Total - 


Num- 
ber 

Grade 

1 

OS-15 

3 

1 

OS-13 
GS-13 

3 
6 

OS-13 

OS-12 

1 

1 

G3-11 
GS-11 

1 
1 

GS-9 
OS-7 

1 
2 
6 

OS-7 
OS-6 
GS-5 

27 

$17,055 

37,530 
12,510 

37,530 
63,714 

8,961 
8,961 

7,479 
6,289 

6,269 
11,404 

31,086 

248,768 


ACTTVITT  3.  OFFICS  OF  ITNANCIAI,  AMD  MANAGE- 
ICENT   SERVICES 


Budget  analyst -— 

Management  analyst.. 

Auditor 

Contract  specialist 

Auditor — 

Management  analyst. . 

Auditor 

Contract  assistant 

Do _. 

Accounting  clerk 

Clerk-stenographer 

Clerk-typist 

Total 


GS-13 

GS-13 

GS-13 

08-12 

GS-12 

GS-11 

GS-n 

OS-ll 

GS-9 

GS-7 

G8-5 

as-4 

16 

$12,  .^10 

12,510 

12.510 

21.238 

10,619 

8.961 

8.961 

8,961 

7,479 

6.269 

20,724 

4,641 


135,383 


ACTIVITT    4.    EXECUTIVE    DIRECTION 


Special  assistant  to  Man- 
power Administrator. 

Manpower  ofBcer 

Com  plaints  and  compliance 
ofBcer. 

Information  and  technical 
assistance  ofDcer. 

Manpower  specialist 

Secretary.-- 

Do „ 

Do 

Total 


14 


GS-IS 

OS-16 
GS-14 

as-14 

OS-14 
GS-6 
G8-« 
GS-5 


$19,619 

58.857 
14,680 

14.680 

14,680 
18.807 
.■5,702 
15,543 


162,568 


Num- 
ber 

Grade 

Amount 

Assistant    Manpower    Ad- 
ministrator (trade  adjust- 
ment activities). 

Executive  secretary 

Labor  economist. 

1 

G8-18 

OS-15 
GS-14 
OS-13 
QS-12 
OS-11 
•  GS-7 
OS-6 

$19,619 

17,  OSS 
14.680 

Attorney                 

12,510 

Labor  economist 

ia«i« 

Administrative  assistant... 
Secretary 

8,961 
6,269 

Do _ 

5,702 

Total 

8 

95,415 

— 

Grand  total — 

65 

642,134 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now  I  address  myself 
to  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire.  I 
realize  that,  he  having  obtained  the  yeas 
and  nays,  I  no  longer  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  my  amendment,  however,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  have  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  such  time  as  he  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hsimpshire  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania?  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania addressed  his  remarks  to  me. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  be  in  any  way 
discourteous  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania;  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  was  not  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  who  actually  did  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  when  they  finally 
were  requested. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  record  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was 
making  was  a  little  bit  unfair.  In  this 
case,  I  do  not  say  unjust,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  under- 
stands that  no  discourtesy  was  intended. 
However,  I  thought  the  Senator  was  a 
little  bit  unfair,  not  only  to  the  commit- 
tee but  to  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  when  in  fiscal  year 
1966  the  Department  had  $22  million  to 
recruit  275,000  trainees,  and  in  1967  the 
estimate  contemplated  $38  million  to  re- 
cruit 250,000,  a  lesser  number  of  train- 
ees, it  seemed  rather  clearly  to  be  exces- 
sive. That  was  the  reason  that  the 
amoimt  was  reduced  to  $28  million  in- 
stead of  $38  million. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world,  that  I  can  see,  to  justify  the  state- 
ment that  if  that  sum  is  not  enlarged,  a 
lot  of  personnel  will  have  to  be  dis- 
charged, because  they  have  a  larger  sum 
in  the  bill  that  the  committee  reported 
than  they  had  last  year.  We  are  giving 
them  $6  million  more  this  year  than  we 
did  in  fiscal  year  1966.  So  the  facts  do 
not  seem  to  justify  this  statement  about 
the  hardship  of  discharging  personnel 
and  stopping  their  operations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld? 
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Mr.  COTTON.  Now  that  I  have  the 
floor,  please  let  me  finish.  I  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  obtain  recognition  before. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  differ  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  when  he  says 
that  more  money  is  needed  for  person- 
nel because  of  added  activities  in  train- 
ing or  retraining  in  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, because  the  poverty  program  is  to 
transfer  funds  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  take  care  of  their  housekeeping 
needs,  through  what  we  have  appropri- 
ated under  the  poverty  bill.  That  is 
the  recommendation,  and  that  is  the  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.   Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  in  the  poverty  program,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  legis- 
latively, as  well  as  the  manpower  train- 
ing and  development  program,  there  is  a 
constant  overlap  In  eligibility  for  train- 
ing. A  large  number  of  trainees  might 
otherwise  be  eligible  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

The  Manpower  Administration,  which 
is  in  the  Labor  Department,  has  to  be 
adequately  staffed  to  cover  not  only  the 
training  activities  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing, institutional  training,  and  the  like, 
which  were  required  by  the  original  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  but 
also  for  those  additional  poverty  pro- 
grams. They  are  Just  beginning  to 
swing  now,  and  the  Job  training  part  of 
It  is  very  Important  indeed.  We  are 
using,  in  the  poverty  program,  the  agency 
set  up  in  the  Labor  Department  to  handle 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  defer  to  the  Senator's 
knowledge  in  this  field,  of  which  we  are 
all  aware  and  for  which  we  all  respect 
him. 

But  the  information  presented  to  the 
c(»nmlttee  indicated  that  the  poverty 
program  was  furnishing  assistance  to 
labor,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  book- 
keeping and  the  necessary  housekeeping 
functions  for  the  poverty  program  that 
were  administered  there. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
Senator  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  it  is  all 
very  well  to  keep  saying  what  the  Presi- 
dent knew  and  what  the  House  knew,  but 
we  acted  necessarily  on  the  justifications 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  made  to 
us.  When  Appropriations  Committees' 
start  approving  automatically  justifica- 
tions presented  by  the  departments  con- 
cerned, then  we  might  just  as  well  sur- 
render the  prerogatives  of  those  com- 
mittees. 

I  simply  wanted,  from  my  standpoint, 
on  the  basis  of  the  hearings,  to  attempt, 
if  not  to  refute,  at  least  to  Indicate  why 
this  member  of  the  committee — and  I 
think  other  members  as  well — do  not 
accept  the  record  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

As  to  the  proposed  compromise,  we 
were  trying  to  expedite  this  matter.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is  very 
reluctant  to  vote  for  an  increase  of  one 


single  cent.  Furthermore,  we  have  been 
defending  raises  in  some  very  vital  and 
sensitive  areas.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  had  to  disagree  with  his 
own  minority  leader  and  others  to  fight 
for  what  he  thought  was  vital. 

But  we  have  numerous  training  pro- 
grams in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Government,  and  while  I  realize  the 
extreme  necessity  of  it  in  some  of  our 
urban  areas,  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
doing  anything  to  scuttle  the  programs, 
the  fact  remains  that,  we  are  facing  less 
actual  imemployment  today  than  we 
have  for  a  long  time. 

When  we  Increased  the  appropriation 
last  year.  It  seemed  to  be  enough. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Permit  me  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
think  he  is  right.    I  think  he  Is  right. 

Several  Senators  must  leave  to  catch 
planes.  This  seemed  to  be  a  point  on 
which  we  could  compromise.  "The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  Joined  vrtth 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  saying  that 
if  the  Senate  would  cut  these  two  items 
so  that  it  would  be  a  total  increase  of 
$7.5  million,  we  would  accept  it. 

If  the  Senator  still  desires  to  do  that, 
as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  he 
would  not  object  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  withdraw  the  yeas  and  nays, 
except  that  I  hope  we  can  expedite  the 
debate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  made  the 
statement  that  the  budget  for  1967  will 
be  a  number  of  millions  of  dollars  more 
than   the  amount  allocated   in    1966. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  on  one  of  these 
items. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  will  be  how  much 
more? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Six  mllUon  dollars 
more. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  additional 
$6  million  will  be  allocated  even  though 
the  number  of  trainees  will  be  25,000 
less. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  were  275,000 
trainees  in  1966,  and  there  will  be  250,- 
000  trainees  in  1967.  In  spite  of  that, 
the  Senator  would  allocate  an  additional 
$6  million. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wants  to  add  an  additional 
$10  million  to  the  $8  million. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object! 
I  will  not  object  If  the  amendment  is 
being  withdrawn  on  the  basis  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  not 
offer  another  amendment  to  Increase  the 
same  item. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed  out, 
we  have  gone  through  the  procedure  for 
the  last  2  days  of  trying  to  trim  the  ap- 
propriation which  is  already  $400  mil- 
lion  more  than  the  Budget  Bureau  rec- 
ommended and  $1.6  billion  more  than 
the  agency  had  last  year. 

If  we  are  now  going  to  go  through  the 
procedure  of  trying  to  Increase  the  vari- 
ous items  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
should  face  the  issue  right  now. 

I  would  object  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  yeas  and  nays  unless  we  can  have  a 
commitment  from  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  he  will  not  try  to  re- 
offer  another  amendment  to  Increase  the 
same  items. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  will  rely 
on  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  treat  with 
the  utmost  consideration  the  arguments 
of  the  House  conferees  to  restore  the 
amoimt  which  they  Included  in  the  bill 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  commitment 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  What  Senator  is  recog- 
nized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  correct. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  15,  line  1:  Insert  after  the  word 
"which"  the  words  "not  In  excess  of". 

Restore  the  language  on  lines  1,  2,  and  3 
which  was  deleted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  not  increase  the  $373,- 
900,000  provided  for  higher  educational 
activities. 

The  deletion  of  $10  million  for  coUege 
and  university  extension  under  title  I,  as 
provided  by~the  bill,  is  rather  harsh. 
Some  good  programs  have  been  set  up 
at  some  of  our  universities.  There  has 
not  been  suflBcIent  time  to  demonstrate 
their  effectiveness,  which  seems  to  be  the 
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princlpal  concern  exp  -^ssed  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  | 

My  amendment  wciild  make  it  clear 
that  not  in  excess  of  the  amoimt  of  $10 
million  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose 
stated.  I  have  discussieid  the  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  not  increase  the 
amount  of  money  coijitained  in  the  bill 
now? 

Mr.  MILLER.    The  I 

Mr.  HILL.    We  hai 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr. 
the  Senator  and  I 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Preildent.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  Utoe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  ^ack,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  (Putting  the  ques- 
tion.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  amendments  tha(ti  I  would  like  to 
explain  before  we  get; to  the  third  read- 
ing. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
yield  to  me  not  in  expess  of  10  minutes 
on  the  bUl  so  that  I  can  explain  what  my 
amendments  would  h^ve  done  If  I  had 
not  been  put  in  this  position  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  HELL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pr(!kident,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remain^g? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frcHn  Alaban^  has  65  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  first  yield  me  3  minutes  on 
the  bill?  I 

Mr.  HIT.!..  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

DTKCT    or    ACTION    TAKEir    UJ    SENATB    OK    AB- 
MINISTHATIVE  CUISELINQ  FOR   TRE  ZMFORCK- 

MENT  or  Trru:  vi  or  •.'ta  civn,  rights  act 

OP  1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELdJI  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  on  the  action  taken 
yesterday  in  this  body'  on  the  question  of 
administrative  guidelines  for  the  en- 
forcement of  title  VI 
Act  of  1964. 

In  response  to  que 
ready  given  my  views 
with  some  degree  of 
able  to  me  entirely, 
my  remarks  correctly.! 

The  action  yesterdty  was  clearly  not 
a  reversal  of  the  poUc^r  of  title  VI  of  the 
1964  act.  The  Senatei's  action  yesterday 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  specify  hi  this 
bill  its  determination  ^f  the  individuality 
and  the  peculiarity  of  each  patient  under 
care  and  to  give  discretion  to  attending 
physicians  in  determining  a  proper  treat- 
ment. The  question  yesterday  was  pri- 
marily if  not  solely  on  the  procedure  to 
be  used  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  law.  The  intention  of  the  amend- 
ment was  not  to  get  attund  the  Intent  of 
the  1964  act;  it  was  tbr  declare  anew  the 
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Senate's  policy  that  segregation  in  these 
facilities  is  unlawful  but  the  Senate 
would  presume  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  profession  and  hospital  ad- 
ministrators during  the  next  9-month 
period.  The  integrity  of  the  medical 
profession  certainly  justified  this  action. 

If  any  pattern  or  practice  of  segrega- 
tion results  because  our  good  faith  has 
been  misplaced,  corrective  action  could 
be  taken  by  HEW  and  if  necessary  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  10  min- 
utes on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HITJ..  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  action  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  would  offer  an  amendment 
to  restore  on  page  15.  line  24,  the  sum  of 
$31,332,000  for  the  Teachers  Corps, 
which  amount  was  eliminated  by  the 
House,  although  requested  by  the 
President. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  having  restored 
the  sum  of  $7,500,000  so  that  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  can  at  least  get  a  small  start  on 
the  critical  and  important  work  which  it 
is  important  that  it  should  do. 

The  justification  for  the  estimate  sent 
down  by  the  President  and  stricken  by 
the  House  appears  at  page  191  of  the 
hearings,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  justification,  which  runs  to  the 
bottom  of  page  191,  may  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justifi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

Justification   or   Estimate 
(o)   National  Teachers  Corps 

Part  B,  title  V  of  the  act  establishes  In  the 
Office  of  Education  a  National  Teachers  Corps 
to  assist  urban  and  rural  areas  of  poverty  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  their  educational 
offerings;  to  attract  Into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  Into  service  In  those  areas  able 
and  dedicated  young  people  intending  to 
make  teaching  a  career;  and  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  experienced  teachers  to  devote 
part  of  their  careers  to  the  schools  that  need 
their  services  most  critically.  Teaching 
teams  under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
teachers  will  afford  a  unique  training  oppor- 
tunity for  future  teachers  of  financially  dis- 
advantaged children.  A  supplemental  of 
$13,200,000  will  be  requested  to  Implement 
the  program  in  fiscal  year  1966;  and  $31,- 
372,000  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Office  of  Education  will  recruit  quali- 
fied experienced  teachers  and  college  grad- 
uates for  the  Teachers  Corps.  Up  to  3  months 
of  traiiUng  and  orientation  will  be  provided, 
including  not  only  teacher  education  sub- 
jects, but  also  academic  course  work  relating 
to  problems  In  urban  and  rural  poverty  and 
acquaintance  with  community  Institutions 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  poverty. 
After  the  training  and  orientation  period, 
the  Teachers  Corps  interns,  in  teams  led  by 
an  experienced  teacher,  will  be  provided  to 
the  eligible  local  school  districts  requesting 
them.  In  addition  to  teaching  part  time, 
Teachers  Corps  members  will  normally  engage 
In  additional  course  work  at  a  higher  educa- 
tion Institution  leading  to  an  advanced  de- 
gree for  the  teacher  interns  by  the  end  of 
their  second  year  of  service. 

Once  the  teachers  have  been  assigned  to 
and  accepted  by  a  local  school  district,  they 
wUl  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  local 


school  authorities.  The  school  district  will 
have  complete  control  over  the  Individual 
assignments  within  the  school  system,  trans- 
fers within  the  system,  the  subject  matter  to 
be  taught,  and  the  term  and  continuance  of 
the  corps  members  within  the  school  system. 

EXPLANATIOK    Or    REQUIREICENTS 

The  fiscal  year  1966  estimate  of  $13,200,000 
will  support  change  of  residence,  local  ad- 
ministration, and  training  costs  for  an  esti- 
mated 3,700  teachers.  The  fiscal  year  1967 
request  of  $31,372,000  will  provide  salary 
compensation  and  other  expenses  for  these 
3,750  teachers  to  begin  their  teaching  In 
academic  year  1966-67;  and  first-year  costs 
for  an  estimated  850  new  Teachers  Corps 
members  to  begin  their  teaching  In  academic 
year  1967-68. 

(b)  Fellowships  for  teachers 

Part  C,  title  V  of  the  act  establishes  a 
teacher  fellowship  program  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  advanced  training,  particu- 
larly to  strengthen  preparation  in  the  sub- 
stantive courses  for  persons  planning  a  career 
In  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

There  exists  a  pressing  need,  not  only  for 
recent  graduates  and  other  coUege  graduates 
who  plan  a  career  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  to  receive  formal  training  In 
order  to  qualify  for  State  teaching  certifi- 
cates but  also  for  those  already  certified  to 
receive  advanced  training  In  high  quality 
substantive  courses.  In  the  fall  of  1964, 
about  82,700  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  held  substandard  certifi- 
cates. Furthermore,  about  34,000  additional 
qualified  teachers  are  needed  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year  to  meet  the  estimated  de- 
mand created  by  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  1966  appropriation  of  $15  million  will 
provide  2,354  fellowships,  which  will  Include 
fellowships  to  recent  graduates  and  to  ex- 
perienced teachers  in  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school.  Recent  graduates  will  re- 
ceive fellowships  averaging  $5,150  per  year, 
and  experienced  teachers'  fellowships  will 
average  $8,350  per  year. 

The  $37,500,000  in  1967  will  provide  5,800 
fellowships.  This  total  wUl  include  2,016 
new  fellowships  to  recent  graduates  and 
other  college  graduates  who  plan  an  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  career  (within  6  months 
after  the  awarding  of  the  bachelor's  degree) 
and  2,004  to  experienced  teachers.  It  will 
also  provide  1.400  continuing  second  year 
level  fellowships  to  recent  graduates  and  380 
to  experienced  teachers. 

(c)     Strengthening    teacher    edvxMtion 
programs 

The  purpose  of  the  institutional  grants 
program  is  to  obtain  an  appropriate  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  high-quality  pro- 
grams for  the  trsdning  of  school  personnel 
through  grants  to  and  contracts  with  higher 
education  institutions  to  help  them  develop 
or  strengthen  such  graduate  or  vmder- 
graduate  programs.  An  amount  of  $5  mil- 
lion is  available  for  fiscal  year  1966  and  $5 
million  is  requested  to  continue  the  program 
In  fiscal  year  1967. 

Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  schools  will  not  only  up- 
grade existing  programs  but  will  also  develop 
new  kinds  of  professional  programs  such  as 
teaching  the  highly  talented  and  handi- 
capped, testing  educational  Innovations  based 
on  research,  and  a  variety  of  remedial  and 
preventive  functions.  Such  activities  will 
result  in  an  ever- Increasing  demand  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  with  specialized  train- 
ing. 

The  request  of  $5  million  in  1967  will  pro- 
vide for  addltlonsU  grants  and  contracts  av- 
eraging $100,000  to  approximately  50  institu- 
tions. These  funds  could  be  used  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  to  develop  or  strengthen  an  In- 
stitution's  teacber-tralnlng   program.     For 
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azampl*.  a  grant  could  be  uaed  to  hire  Beven 
or  eight  high-quality  faculty  members  to  up- 
grade a  group  of  departments  engaged  In 
teacher  training.  These  funds  could  be  al- 
lotted In  concert  with  related  grants  under 
other  Office  of  Education  programs,  and  with 
the  grantee  institution's  own  funds,  to 
achieve  a  substantial  Impact  upon  the  In- 
stitution's entire  teacher-training  program. 

ADVISOET  COTTNCtL  ON  TXACHER  PREPAKATION 

For  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  the  three  programs 
under  this  title,  as  well  as  all  other  Federal 
programs  for  complementary  purpHsses.  part  A 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  establish  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Quality  Teacher  Prep- 
aration. The  Council  will  be  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams In  attracting,  preparing,  and  retain- 
ing highly  quaUfled  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers,  and  may  make  recom- 
mendations for  Improving  such  programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  to  me. 
this  National  Teachers  Corps  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  innovations  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. It  is  really  an  essential 
to  the  proper  instruction  of  those  pov- 
erty-stricken youngsters  who  live  In  our 
ghettos  and  in  rural  areas  and  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  inhibitions,  disability,  mis- 
ery, bad  education,  and  disease  which 
afflict  some  35  million  Americans. 

I  am  confident,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Poverty,  that  in  not 
making  it  possible  to  put  the  Tea;hers 
Corps  into  full  effect,  we  are  doing  a 
grave  injustice  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  people  and  to  the  whole  con- 
cept to  the  war  on  poverty. 

Since,  however.  It  is  obviously  imprac- 
tical to  do  anjrthlng  further  with  the 
Teachers  Corps  than  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  done,  one  can  only 
hope  that  next  year  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  composed  as  it  is  of 
deeply  compassionate  and  splendid  gen- 
tlemen, will  give  greater  consideration 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  legisla- 
tive committees  which  have  taken  vol- 
uminous testimony  on  this  and  the  other 
matters  raised  by  my  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  will  urge  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  stand  firm  in  conference 
with  the  House  for  the  relatively  modest 
amount  of  $7.5  million,  which  Is  pres- 
ently in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  another 
amendment  which  I  had  Intended  to  pro- 
pose. 

The  continuing  education  program  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
was  specifically  designed  to  help  solve 
critical  community  problems  such  as 
poor  housing,  poverty,  lack  of  youth  op- 
portunities, health  hazards,  and  chaotic 
transportation  systems  and  land-use  pat- 
terns. The  program  would  have  pro- 
vided matching  funds  for  State  universi- 
ties for  work  in  these  areas. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  effect,  has  repealed  the  program 
by  falling  to  provide  funds  for  it.  The 
admlntstrsition  requested  $20  million. 
ITie  administration's  Justification  for 
this  program  is  shown  In  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  JUBtiflcation  appears  at  pages  180 
and  181,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  this  Justification  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Justifi- 
cation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

JXTBTinCATIOIf    or   SSTIMATS 

Title  I  of  the  act  provides  grants  to  States 
to  assist  In  the  solution  of  critical  commu- 
nity problems,  such  as  housing,  poverty, 
government,  recreation,  employment,  youth 
opportunities,  health,  and  land  use. 

Today,  as  never  before,  this  Nation  must 
meet  the  physical,  socioloeconomic,  and 
educational  needs  of  a  growing,  shifting 
population.  Since  1950,  approximately  85 
percent  of  the  population  growth  of  the 
United  States  has  occurred  in  the  cities, 
and  70  percent  of  the  people  now  live  in 
urban  and  suburban  areas.  This  rapid  ur- 
banization has  resulted  in  major  commu- 
nity problems  such  as  inadequate  and  over- 
crowded schools,  substandard  and  over- 
crowded housing.  Inadequate  recreation  fa- 
cilities, unemployment,  and  inadequate 
health  services,  which  provide  a  breeding 
ground  for  violence,  crime,  and  unrest. 
Much  has  been  said  about  these  problems, 
but  little  has  been  done  on  a  community- 
wide  basis  to  solve  them. 


Colleges  and  universities  are  especiaUy 
suited  to  help  solve  rural,  urban,  and  sub- 
urban problems  through  well-designed  com- 
munity programs.  The  funds  requested  will 
be  used  to  help  strengthen  and  expand  con- 
tinuing and  extension  education  and  the 
public  service  resources  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  carry  out  these  programs. 

Since  State  plans  must  be  developed  and 
approved  before  programs  can  be  Initiated, 
programs  are  not  expected  to  be  activated 
m  all  States  and  outlying  areas  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
each  State  and  outlying  area  will  have  pro- 
grams underway  early  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Each  State  will  plan  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated, and  statewide  system  of  commu- 
nity service  programs  of  extension  training 
and/or  research,  which  will  be  carried  out 
by  colleges  and  universities,  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  State  or  community. 
These  programs  will  provide  continuing  edu- 
cation opportunities  for  thousands  of  adults 
giving  them  Information  so  that  together 
they  can  work  out  solutions  to  community 
problems.  In  addition,  for  many  adults,  con- 
tinuing education  programs  will  help  bring 
about  greater  economic  security  'Uirough 
upgrading  and  learning  new  skills.  Esti- 
mated program  activity  Is  as  foUows: 


Number  of  State  plans  approved 

Number  of  projects  supported 

Number  of  colleges  and  universities  participating 
Numl>er  of  adults  participating  in  programs 


1966 
estimate 


30 

400 

200 

100.000 


1967 
estimate 


SS 

800 

250 

200.000 


Increase 


+25 

+400 

+» 

+100,000 


Grants  to  States  for  community  service  and  continuing  education  programs ' 


state  or  outlying  areas 


1966 
estimate 


1967 
estimate 


Total 

90  SUtes  and  District 
of  Columbia 

Alaska. , 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas ... 

Calitomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kaiuas   

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

M  ississippi ... 

Missouri 

Montana 


$10, 000, 000 


9.832.841 


184, 730 
106.183 
138.334 
147.954 
546.970 
147,855 
168,627 
112.267 
239,732 
206,196 
117.510 
117, 015 
360,743 
219. 749 
168.283 
155,077 
178.151 
186,214 
124.459 
185,101 
231.274 
301,635 
187.178 
156.833 
210.823 
171,361 


$30,000,000 


19. 700. 102 


361,328 
lia965 
217,350 
247.229 
1, 457, 577 
248,468 
310, 162 
137.186 
528,142 
426,428 
153,024 
153.179 
903,647 
469,931 
313, 258 
271.613 
341,977 
364,347 
176. 324 
359.471 
609,951 
721.661 
370.308 
276,954 
439,355 
151263 


State  or  outlying  areas 


Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio : 

Oklahoma 

Oregon — 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington^ 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin ^. 

Wyoming - 

District  of  Columbia- 


American  Samoa.. 

Canal  Zone 

Guam.- 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


1966 
estimate 


$136,355 
110,362 
.  U6,2«6 
264,810 
125.053 
Ml,  949 
220.046 
116.075 
351,023 
160,864 
146,495 
384.188 
122,407 
162,373 
117,337 
198.954 
356,959 
124.064 
109,794 
208.002 
173.378 
145.110 
aoi.621 
108,359 
119,711 


2S.S47 


26.702 
88,906 

26.004 


1967 
estimate 


$213,639 
130.112 
149.851 
607.330 
1T8.334 
1,468.808 
470. 5S1 
149.938 
874,077 
288. 953 
243.359 
981383 
169.043 
293,829 
1H805 
390.047 
891,726 
175, 163 
131.350 
431.460 
3.'9.204 
340.340 
414.740 
126,241 
161.771 


26.633 


3a  140 

215  423 

27,702 


'  Distributira  of  $20,000,000,  with  a  basic  allotment  of  $100,000  to  the  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia,  $25,000  to 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  ol  the  esti- 
mated total  resident  population,  July  1, 1963. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HTTiTi.  May  I  say  that  we  accepted 
the  amendment  from  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  to  let  them  use  $10 
million  for  the  purposes  to  which  the 
Senator  has  Just  referred. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  assistance  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Again,  may  I  make  Just  one  final  sug- 
gestion to  my  good  friends  on  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations:  I  would  hope 
they  would  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  this 
continuing  education  program  when  It 
comes  before  them  again  next  year,  as 
it  is  certain  to  do.  and  that  they  give 
greater  consideration  to  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tees, which  have  conducted  voluminous 
hearings  on  these  matters  and  have 
marked  up  bills  with  great  pain  and 
suffering, 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  for  his  courtesy. 
and  I  yield  the  fioor. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Presildent,  I  ask  for 
third  reading  of  the  bill.  : 

The  PRESIDINQ  ijPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendments  we^e  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  tp  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  ^rd  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  30 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  J 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  RftissELL  of  South 
Carolina  assumed  the  chair.) 

DEVELOPMENTS  UNDEH  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  great  Ifuror  to  put  yet 
another  of  our  annual  civil  rights  enact- 
ments on  the  statute  books.  I  am  afraid 
many  of  us  lose  sight  oif  our  continuing 
duty  to  keep  ourselves  apprised  of  de- 
velopments to  date  imder  the  civil  rights 
legislation  of  past  summiers.  One  partic- 
ular aspect  that  seems  1»  be  crying  out 
for  our  serious  investigation  and  con- 
sideration centers  on  the  school  deseg- 
regation fimctions  of  the  U.S.  OflBce  of 
Education  imder  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

I  am  convinced  that  |B(ven  a  hasty  re- 
hearsal of  events  in  thjj  area  since  the 
summer  of  1964 — and,  nnore  particularly, 
since  the  promulgation  d)!  the  new  deseg- 
regation "guidelines"  in  March  of  1966 — 
discloses  a  number  of  trends  and  condi- 
tions which  must  be  exttemely  alarming 
to  anyone  who  has  the  best  Interests  of 
our  Republic  at  heart.  I 

For  one  thing,  It  discloses  a  breach  in 
our  traditional  constitutional  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers,  since  we  have, 
in  effect,  been  allowing:  members  of  the 
executive  branch  to  Write  legislation 
while  at  the  same  time  derf  orming  quasi- 
Judicial  functions  with  ijespect  to  the  leg- 
islation of  questionable  legality  which 
they  have  written.  Thlk  of  course,  goes 
directly  counter  to  another  of  our  most 
hallowed  doctrines,  to  wit:  that  this  Re- 
public is  a  government  of  laws,  not  men. 
And  it  is  quite  plain  that  when  Executive 
appointees,  who  are  in  no  way  answer- 
able to  the  voters  of  tihis  Nation,  take 
unto  themselves  poweif  tantamount  to 
enacting  legislation  an< 
In  an  arbitrary  fashloi 
government  of  laws,  n< 
empty  shell. 

And  that  is  not  all 
a  review  of  events  in  this  area  shows  us 
other  shocking  things  st^  well.  It  shows 
us  that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— led  and  spumed  on  by  bureau- 
crats in  the  Office  of  Education— is  mov- 
ing to  effect  a  monolithic,  federally  con- 
trolled system  of  education  by  a  reasoned 
misuse  of  the  Federal  purse  power.  It 
shows  us  that,  in  the  i  eyes  of  Federal 
educational  officials,  the  schools  are  seen 
less  as  instruments  of  education  and 
more  as  the  readiest  meiins  of  achieving 
the  social  and  political  goals  of  a  small 
minority.  And  it  shows  us  that  this  mi- 
nority, to  achieve  its  en^s,  will  attempt  to 
overcome  any  obstacle,  even  if  such  ob- 
stacle is  posed  by  such  basic  components 
^  the  American  way  a4  our  tradition  of 
State-local  control  of  education  or  our 
CXn 1631— Parti  18 


use  that  power 
then  talk  of  a 
men,  is  but  an 

lat  is  disclosed; 


long-held  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school.  These  are  the  things  which  basi- 
cally concern  me  with  regard  to  the  re- 
vised guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  though  these  develop- 
ments are  indeed  shocking,  they  are  not. 
in  a  sense,  surprising.  That  is,  they  did 
not  come  about  without  anybody's  hav- 
ing thought  of  the  possibility  of  them. 
The  dsinger  of  such  developments  was 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again  during 
our  debate  on  the  legislation  which  be- 
came the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — and 
not  just  by  a  single  Senator,  but  by  a 
good  number  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  this  body.  Time  and  time 
again,  we  were  reassured  by  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  the  prohibition  of  officially 
sanctioned  discrimination. 

As  to  title  VI.  I  believe  we  finally  ar- 
rived at  language  which  expressed  that 
purpose  as  clearly  as  it  could  be  ex- 
pressed. Section  601  of  that  title,  as  you 
will  no  doubt  recall,  reads  as  follows: 

No  person  In  the  United  States  sball,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national,  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance. 

In  other  words,  we  told  State  and  local 
agencies  what  they  must  not  do  if  they 
wished  to  receive  financial  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  That  is 
simple  enough,  whatever  its  wisdom. 
Nowhere  in  the  title  did  we  give  them  a 
detailed  list  of  things  they  must  do.  If 
they  practiced  no  discrimination,  smd 
could  prove  it,  then  they  were  eligible  to 
participate  in  Federal  programs. 

Perhaps  unfortunately,  we  did  not  de- 
fine the  term  "discrimination"  in  title  VI. 
In  title  rv,  however,  we  did  define  the 
related  term  "desegregation"  to  mean, 
and  I  quote: 

The  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schools  and  within  such  schools  without  re- 
gard to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  but  "desegregation"  shall  not  mean 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Thus,  the  nonapplicabillty  of  the  law 
to  matters  of  racial  balance  is  crystal 
clear  from  the  language  of  the  law  itself. 
This  clarity  is  reemphasized  by  the 
painstakingly  developed  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  measure. 

Not  only  is  there  no  authorization  in 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  for  a  Federal 
program  silmed  at  achieving  school  racial 
balance;  there  are,  also,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  could  be  taken  as  the  basis 
for  such  a  Federal  program. 

I  call  attention  to  the  case  of  Briggs  v. 
Elliott,  132  P.  Supp.  776,  1955.  The 
Briggs  case  was  one  of  the  four  cases 
involved  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Brown  against  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka  in  1954.  In  1955,  the  Suprwne 
Court  ruled  that  the  Brown  decision 
should  be  implemented  "with  all  deliber- 
ate speed"  and  remanded  the  four  cases 
back  to  the  lower  courts.  The  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
South  Carolina,  upon  remand,  used 
language  stating  what  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  and  what  it  had  not 
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That 


decided  in  the  Brown  decision, 
language  was  as  follows : 

Having  said  this.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  and  what  it  has  not  decided  In 
this  case.  It  has  not  decided  that  the  fed- 
eral courts  are  to  take  over  or  regulate  the 
public  schools  of  the  states.  It  has  not 
decided  that  the  states  must  mix  persons  of 
different  races  in  the  schools  or  must  require 
them  to  attend  schools  or  mtist  deprive  them 
of  the  right  of  choosing  the  schools  they 
attend.  What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that  It 
has  decided,  is  that  a  state  may  not  deny  to 
any  person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to 
attend  any  school  that  It  maintains.  This, 
under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
state  may  not  do  directly  or  indirectly;  but 
If  the  schools  which  It  maintains  are  open 
to  children  of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the 
Constitution  Is  Involved  even  though  the 
children  of  different  races  voluntarily  attend 
different  schools,  as  they  attend  different 
churches.  Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or 
In  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  takes 
away  from  the  people  freedom  to  choose  the 
schools  they  attend.  The  Constitution,  In 
other  words,  does  not  require  Integration.  It 
merely  forbids  discrimination.  It  does  not 
forbid  such  segregation  as  occurs  as  the  result 
of  voluntary  action.  It  merely  forbids  the 
use  of  governmental  power  to  enforce  segre- 
gation. The  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  a 
limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
state  or  state  agencies,  not  a  limitation  upon 
the  freedom  of  Individuals. 

I  am  aware  of  the  decision  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal 
Separate  School  District,  348  F.  (2d)  729, 
730,  wherein  the  court  said: 

Judge  Parker's  well-known  dictum  ("the 
Constitution,  in  other  words,  does  not  re- 
quire integration.  It  merely  forbids  dis- 
crimination.") In  Briggs  v.  Elliott,  .  .  .  , 
should  be  laid  to  rest. 

However,  the  decision  and  language 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  do  not  overrule 
or  affect  directly  the  Briggs  decision,  and 
it  was  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
court  for  it  to  say  that  the  Briggs  dictum 
has  been  or  "should  be  laid  to  rest."  I 
am  advised  by  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress  that 
Briggs  against  Elliott  is  valid  law,  that 
it  has  not  been  overruled,  and  that  it 
has  been  cited  in  various  cases  since  it 
was  delivered  in  1955. 

In  any  event,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  not  yet  handed  down  any  decision 
Imposing  on  any  school  district  the  obli- 
gation and  duty  to  act  to  eliminate  de 
facto  segregation  or  racial  imbalance  in 
the  schools. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  law  books 
to  view  the  actual  Implementation  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  we  are,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  in  for  a  shock. 

The  shock,  however,  was  deferred 
rather  than  immediate.  The  first  set  of 
school  desegregation  guidelines,  while 
stirring  up  some  controversy,  did  seem 
to  reflect  the  purpose  of  the  law — enough 
so,  at  any  rate,  that  law-abiding  men 
could  accept  them.  They  dealt  v/ith  the 
problem  of  legally  sanctioned  segrega- 
tion, and  they  were  drafted  so  that 
credence  could  be  put  in  the  good  faith 
of  State  and  local  officials. 

Under  the  original  guidelines,  a  single 
year  brought  significant  progress  toward 
their  avowed  goal;  the  elimination  of 
racially  based  pupil  assignment  in  public 
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schools.  Even  Mr.  Harold  Howe  had  to 
admit  this,  as  his  statement  of  March  7, 
1966,  shows: 

A  slgnlflcant  number  of  school  dUtrlcta 
have  submitted  acceptable  desegregation 
plans  In  accordance  with  the  original  Guide- 
line standards.  There  are  about  2.000  school 
districts  that  must  file  desegregation  plans 
In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance.  All 
but  about  70  of  these  haye  now  Hied  plans  In 
accordance  with  the  Quldellnes — an  achieve- 
ment many  thought  would  be  Impoaslble  to 
attain  a  year  ago. 

He  admitted  It.  but  he  and  the  Office 
of  Education  were  not  satisfied  by  It.  In 
fact,  the  quotation  praising  the  old 
guidelines  Is  taken  from  his  statement 
announcing  the  new  ones — the  ones 
which.  In  certain  respects,  go  beyond  the 
law  they  are  supposedly  concerned  with, 
the  ones  which  move  from  Interpreting 
the  law  of  the  land  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  expounding  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Howe. 

The  new  guidelines  offer  us  a  classic 
example  of  what  we.  as  elected  law- 
makers, must  ever  be  alert  to  discern: 
the  bureaucratic  loophole  and  the  bu- 
reaucratic creep.  The  executive  branch 
took  the  law  enacted  by  the  legislative 
branch  and  Implemented  it  In  the  first 
year.  But  the  original  guidelines  sE'Ccifl- 
caUy  stated  that  the  Commission  could 
revise  them  "in  order  to  determine  eli- 
gibility for  Federal  financial  assistance 
In  the  1966-67  school  year  and  there- 
after." That  Is  the  bureaucratic  loop- 
hole. After  less  than  a  full  year,  the  old 
guidelines  were  thrown  out,  and  a  new 
set  was  promulgated,  "niat  Is  the  bu- 
reaucratic creep. 

I  and  many  others  believe  that  the 
1966  gxiidellnes  exceed  the  authority  of 
the  law.  We  believe  the  Commisjloner 
of  Education  has  moved  out  of  the  ::ealm 
of  prohibiting  racial  discrimination  and 
that  he,  in  administering  the  law,  has 
moved  Into  the  field  of  promoting  pri- 
vately held  concepts  of  Integration  and 
racial  balance.  Moreover,  these  concepts 
have  been  promoted  by  the  use  ol  that 
part  of  the  Federal  purse  given  by  Con- 
gress for  the  support  of  education  lor  all 
children.  Mr.  Howe  has.  Indeed,  as  one 
writer  recently  implied,  become  the  Com- 
missioner of  Integration,  leaving  us  with- 
out a  Commissioner  of  Education. 

A  brief  glance  at  Commissioner  Howe's 
statement  accompanying  the  1966  guide- 
lines should  have  warned  us.  In  treating 
free-choice  plans,  section  181.54  of  the 
new  guidelines  establishes  percentajje  re- 
quirements for  review  of  effectiveness. 
For  example,  if  8  or  9  percent  of  the 
pupils  In  a  district  were  transferred  from 
segregated  schools  in  1965-66,  then  un- 
der the  new  guidelines  "total  transfers 
on  the  order  of  at  least  twice  that  per- 
centage would  normsJly  be  expecte<l." 

But  In  Mr.  Howe's  statement,  theie  are 
these  three  sentences: 

Districts  are  provided  with  a  general  per- 
centage guide  for  student  transfers  by  which 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Prte  Choice  desegre- 
gation plans  can  be  determined.  Thli  per- 
centage guide  Is  not  a  requirement  for  some 
particular  degree  of  racial  balance.  Instead 
It  ia  a  basis  for  assisting  us  and  school  dix- 
trtcta  In  reviewing  the  progress  of  Free  Choice 
plans  In  eliminating  a  dual  school  stnicture. 


I  ask  you.  miy  colleagues,  to  mark  this: 
it  is  as  wondrous  an  exercise  in  the  ma- 
nipulation of  words  as  we  are  likely  ever 
to  witness.  It  is  cake  eating  and  cake 
having.  It  refers  to  "free"  choice,  but 
with  a  scaffolding  of  percentages.  It 
pays  lipservice  to  antidiscrimination,  but 
it  is  In  bond  to  proracial  balancing. 

In  effect,  there  is  no  more  free  choice 
under  the  new  guidelines — this  in  spite 
of  the  basic  statute  and  its  legislative  his- 
tory. This  is  perhaps  the  chief  point  of 
deviation  between  the  guidelines  and  the 
law  as  we  enacted  it.  But  there  are 
others. 

Take  the  matter  of  emplojnnent. 
Title  VI  of  the  1964  act  seems,  to  me,  to 
be  quite  clear  on  this.  Section  604 
reads: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  under  this 
title  by  any  department  or  agency  with  re- 
spect to  any  employment  practice  of  any  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  organi- 
zation except  where  a  primary  objective  of 
the  P'ederal  financial  asslatance  Is  to  provide 
employment. 

Compare  this  language  with  section 
181.13  of  the  guidelines,  the  first  sentence 
of  which  reads: 

The  racial  composition  of  the  professional 
staff  of  a  school  system,  and  of  the  schools 
In  the  sjrstem,  must  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining whether  students  are  subjected  to 
discrimination  In  educational  programs. 

But  compare  It  with  Mr.  Howe's  sum- 
mary: 

Race,  oolor.  or  national  origin  may  not  be 
a  factor  In  hiring,  assigning,  promoting,  or 
firing  teachers  and  other  professional  staff. 

That  Is,  the  guidelines  require  a  con- 
sideration of  staffing  on  a  racial  beisis; 
yet,  Mr.  Howe  says  race  cannot  be  a 
factor. 

There  are  other  discrepancies  between 
the  Nation's  law  and  Mr.  Howe's  law. 
Title  VI  states  that  no  implementing 
rules  or  regulations  are  to  become  effec- 
tive without  approval  by  the  President. 
Now  maybe  the  President  approved  these 
guidelines,  tacitly  or  openly.  Maybe  the 
Office  of  Education  figured  no  approval 
was  necessary,  since  these  are  "guide- 
lines" rather  than  "rules  or  regulations." 
But  I  have  heard  of  no  Presidential  ap- 
proval. Yet,  such  approval  is  explicitly 
required  by  the  law. 

The  actions  taken  on  the  guidelines 
have,  in  some  instances,  made  a  mockery 
of  the  procedural  requirements  laid 
down  in  the  law.  State  educational 
agencies  have  sometimes  been  left  in 
ignorance  as  the  Office  of  Education  has 
dealt  directly  with  local  school  agencies. 
Highhandedness,  I  am  advised  has  been 
rampant  in  certain  areas.  In  some  In- 
stances, the  Office,  rather  than  cutting 
off  funds,  has  "deferred "  them  indefi- 
nitely, I  am  told,  thus  avoiding  the  es- 
tablished procedure  for  review. 

All  these  things  have  become  evident 
in  the  6  months  since  the  guidelines 
were  promulgated.  And  lest  there  be  any 
suspicion  that  this  is  a  case  of  the  gor- 
ing of  a  personal  ox.  let  me  say  that  offi- 
cials In  my  State  Inform  me  of  almost 
no  trouble  with  Washington  over  the 
new  guidelines. 

But  if  there  are  those  who  would  argue 
that  the  1966  guidelines  are  but  a  legal 


and  logical  revision  of  the  1965  set,  let 
them  take  note.  Let  them  note  that  all 
but  70  school  districts  complied  in  1965 
but  that,  by  the  original  1966  deadline  of 
April  15,  only  665  of  nearly  2,000  shocked 
Southern  school  districts  had  filed 
necessitating  an  extension  of  the  dead- 
line to  save  HEW  embarrassment.  Let 
them  compare  the  general  reaction  to  the 
two  sets  of  guidelines.  In  1965,  there  was 
cooperation  and  a  will  to  obey  the  law 
of  the  land;  this  year,  shock  and  a  will 
to  resist  the  arbitrary  and  highly  ques- 
tionable actions  of  the  bureaucracy. 
Schoolmen  have  been  torn  from  their 
real  work — education — to  fly  to  Wash- 
ington. I  am  told,  for  what  are  often 
fruitless  conferences  with  the  Commis- 
sioner. I  understand  that  educational 
associations  in  several  States  have  passed 
resolutions  asking  Mr.  Howe  to  recon- 
sider. One  Governor  has  had  to  come, 
personally,  to  Washington,  not  once  but 
twice,  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the 
fall.  Eighteen  of  our  colleagues  asked 
the  President  to  revoke  the  guidelines. 
Measures  have  been  introduced  in  botli 
Houses  of  Congress,  in  one  to  nullify  the 
guidelines,  and  in  one  to  investigate 
them.  This  is  the  climate  engendered 
by  the  subordination  of  the  real  matters 
of  education  to  an  advocacy,  a  seemingly 
reckless  advocacy,  of  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  It  Is  our  .responsibihty  to 
see  that  it  is  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  congressional  Intent  and  only  in 
accordance  with  congressional  intent. 

Perhaps,  in  the  Senate  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Harold  Howe  n.  as  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  we  should  have 
questioned  him  less  on  the  location  of 
his  summer  home  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  more  on  his  basic  thinking  about 
education— thinking  such  as  that  which 
was  refiected  in  a  1960  article  he  wrote 
for  Saturday  Review: 

The  present  rate  of  change  In  most  of 
American  Schools  is  so  imperceptible  that  It 
offers  little  hope  for  any  but  fumbling  and 
incomplete  solutions  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting us.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
time  lag  between  knowledge  of  how  to  do 
things  better  and  the  translation  of  this 
Imowledge  into  action.  The  time  has  come 
to  initiate  changes  in  school  practice, 
changes  so  radical  In  their  nature  and  tbelr 
timing  that  they  wlU  constitute  a  revolution 
In  American  education.  To  accomplish  this 
feat  is.  In  fact,  the  'Radical  Necessity  for 
American  Schools'. 

Perhaps,  when  he  stated  in  his  first 
press  conference  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  work  "to  curtail  the 
right  to  local  communities  to  have  bad 
schools,"  we  should  have  raised  the  logi- 
cal questions:  Who  will  decide  what  con- 
stitutes a  bad  school?  How  does  this 
mesh  with  protestations  about  maintain- 
ing local  control? 

Perhaps  we  should  have  delved  more 
deeply  then,  but  that  time  has  now 
passed.  We  have  now  seen  firsthand 
what  Mr.  Howe's  policies  are.  And,  as 
a  result  of  the  bureaucratic  creep,  he 
seems  to  be  getting  bolder  and  bolder  in 
telling  the  Nation  what  its  schools  should 
do. 

For  example,  in  his  speech  before  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago's  annual  civic  as- 
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sembly,  Chicago  Bar  As  Elation,  in  Chi- 
cago, on  May  13,  1966,  }iT.  Howe  had  the 
following  to  say: 

,  .  .  traditional  school  l^lstrict  boundaries 
often  serve  education  badly  and  may  have 
to  be  changed.  New  Yoi  i  and  New  Jersey 
surrendered  State  prerogipives  to  form  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authoiity  in  the  Interest 
of  improved  transportation.  If  we  can  make 
such  concessions  for  trai  importation,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  can  make  th<  ta  for  education. 

We  could,  for  exam^lp,  alter  political 
boundaries  to  bring  the  sc  dial,  economic,  and 
intellectual  strengths  of  t^e  subiu-bs  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  the  cijty  schools.  Build- 
ing programs  for  the  f utuie  could  be  planned 
so  that  new  schools  bre^k  up,  rather  than 
continue,  segregation  of  both  the  racial  and 
economic  sort.  The  Offlcj  of  Education  will 
provide  Federal  planning  funds  for  such 
efforts  right  now  .  .  .  anc  .i  if  I  have  my  way, 
the  Office  will  provide  ((instruction  funds 
before  long. 

We  have  recently  been  considering  finan- 
cial support  for  a  compre)henslve  study  of  a 
system  of  educational  peskt  to  be  established 
within  the  inner  city.  >^9  visualize  each  of 
these  centralized  school  Complexes  as  edu- 
cational centers  that  woiild  provide  classes 
ranging  from  pre-klndbrgarten  through 
junior  college. 

And  we  are  particularly  Interested  In  find- 
ing one  or  two  great  American  cities  that 
are  adventurous  enough  ^  Join  us  in  plan- 
ning the  educational  pajik  of  the  future. 
These  entitles  will  hou^  20,000  or  more 
pupils,  and  wUl  cut  acr^  all  geographic, 
economic,  and  social  boundaries  to  draw  stu- 
dents. While  such  a  paijlt  would  deny  the 
neighborhood  school,  It  mould  express  the 
vitality,  the  Imagination!  and  the  cultural 
mix  that  every  vlgorou*  city  exemplifies. 
Students  In  such  a  faclllltsr  would  attend  a 
genuine  city  school  In  thej  deepest  sense  .  .  . 
rather  than  going  to  school  In  one  section  of 
the  city  which  is  untoucl^ed  by  the  broader 
influences  of  metropolitan  life  as  a  whole. 

Altering  political  boundaries  or  consoli- 
dating the  educational  f^lUtles  of  a  large 
dty  would  Involve  maj^r  organizational 
changes  .  .  .  major  eduntional  surgery. 
But  I  believe  that  major  kurgery  is  required 
If  we  are  to  liberate  thja  children  of  the 
slums.  r 

The  above  extracts  a|e  from  the  same 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Howe  averred  that 
"the  most  effective  statements  on  civil 
rights  in  our  time  have  not  been  made 
from  pulpits,  but  in  the  streets  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma,  W4tts  and  a  dozen 
other  cities  less  celebrated  in  headlines 
but  equally  effective  a^  object  lessons." 

Mr.  Howe's  reference  \tp  the  Watts  riot 
as  an  object  lesson  in  civil  rights  is  an 
utterly  amazing  one  td  come  from  the 
U5.  Commissioner  of  Education,  but  it 
may  possibly  shed  some  light  on  the 
Philosophy  of  those  persons  who  have 
devised  and  promulgat^l  the  revised  ed- 
ucation guidelines. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  i  wish  to  address 
myself  to  the  language  in  the  committee 
report  which  questioned  the  legality  of 
the  revised  education  guidelines  and  to 
the  reasons  for  the  actidn  of  the  commit- 
tee in  incorporating  thW.  language  into 
the  report. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  lijot  the  commit- 
tee's intent  to  question  the  legality  of 
the  issuance,  per  se,  cf  regulations  or 
education  guidelines  ti>  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
It  was,  rather,  the  Inter  Q  and  purpose  of 
the  committee,  in  the  report  language,  to 
question  the  legaUty  of  certain  revised 
education    guidelines     «hich    obviously 


contravene  and  violate  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  enacting  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

What  was  the  congressional  intent 
with  regard  to  desegregation  of  schools? 

The  intent  was  to  legislatively  provide 
for  the  implementation  of  the  D.S.  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  in  the  csise  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka — 
1954 — and  Boiling  against  Sharpe — 1954. 

What  was  the  gravamen  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  in  those  cases? 

In  the  Brown  case,  the  Court  held  that 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  prohibits  the  States  from 
maintaining  pubUcly  supported,  racially 
segregated  schools.  The  Court  ruled  in 
the  Boiling  case  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  prohibits 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  maintain- 
ing pubUcly  supported,  racially  segre- 
gated schools. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  never  ruled  against  de 
facto  school  segregation,  nor  has  it  ruled 
that  any  school  district  has  the  duty  or 
obligation  to  eliminate  de  facto  segre- 
gation or  racial  imbalance. 

How  do  the  revised  education  guide- 
lines go  beyond  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964? 

I  have  already  cited,  as  one  example, 
section  181.54  of  the  new  guidelines, 
which  reads  as  follows,  in  part: 

...  As  a  general  matter,  for  the  1966-67 
school  year  the  Commissioner  wlU,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as- 
sume that  a  free  choice  plan  is  a  viable  and 
effective  means  of  completing  InltleJ  stages 
of  desegregation  In  school  systems  In  which  a 
substantial  p>ercentage  of  the  students  have 
In  fact  been  transferred  from  segregated 
schools.  Where  a  small  degree  of  desegre- 
gation has  been  achieved  and,  on  the  basis 
of  the  free  choice  registration  held  In  the 
spring  of  1966,  it  appears  that  there  wll  not 
be  a  substantial  Increase  in  desegregation  for 
the  1966-67  school  year,  the  Commissioner 
win  review  the  working  of  the  plan  and  will 
normally  require  school  officials  to  take  ad- 
ditional actions  ae  a  prerequisite  to  con- 
tinued use  of  a  free  choice  plan,  even  as  an 
Interim  device. 

In  districts  with  a  sizable  percentage  of 
Negro  or  other  minority  group  students,  the 
Commissioner  will,  in  general,  be  guided  by 
the  foUowing  criteria  In  scheduling  free 
choice  plans  for  review: 

(1)  If  a  significant  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents, such  as  8  percent  or  9  percent,  trans- 
ferred from  segregated  schools  for  the  1965- 
66  school  year,  total  transfers  on  the  order 
of  at  least  twice  that  percentage  would 
normaUy  be  expected. 

(2)  If  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  students, 
such  as  4  percent  or  6  percent,  transferred 
from  segregated  schools  for  the  1965-66 
school  year,  a  substantial  Increase  in  trans- 
fers would  normally  be  expected,  such  as 
would  bring  the  total  to  at  least  triple  the 
percentage  for  the  1965-66  school  year. 

(3)  If  a  lower  percentage  of  students 
transferred  for  the  1965-66  school  year,  then 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  total  transfers  for 
the  1966-67  school  year  would  normally  be 
expected  to  be  proportionately  greater  than 
under  (2)  above. 

The  Office  of  Education,  in  deaUng 
with  percentages  here  and  in  requiring 
prc«ressively  increasing  numbers  of 
transfers  so  as  to  meet  certain  percent- 
age goals,  is.  in  the  judgment  of  many 
people,  acting  to  force  assignments  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  race,  to  public 


schools  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance, and.  In  so  doing,  violates  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

What  is  meant  when  I  refer  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964? 

As  to  a  violation  of  the  letter  of  that 
act,  I  need  only  to  again  refer  to  section 
401(b)  of  title  IV  dealing  with  desegre- 
gation of  public  education: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  pubUc  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

That  the  Office  of  Education's  revised 
guidelines  require  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance,  in  transgression 
of  the  language  in  section  401(b),  title 
IV,  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  I 
have  previously  quoted,  is  eminently 
clear. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  before 
us.  I  interrogated  the  Office  of  Education 
witness  with  reference  to  the  revised  edu- 
cation guidelines.  I  asked  that  the  au- 
thority, upon  which  the  revised  guide- 
lines were  based,  be  placed  in  the  hear- 
ings record. 

What  was  the  authority? 

The  authority,  according  to  the  in- 
formation placed  in  the  record  by  the 
TJjS.  Office  of  Education,  "comes  from  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

The  Office  of  Education  went  on  to  cite 
sections  601  and  602: 

.  .  .  Under  Title  VI  of  this  act  the  Con- 
gress directed  that — 

Sec.  601.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color  or  national 
origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
demed  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  wlilch  is  empowered  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  program  or  activ- 
ity, by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  section  601  with  respect  to 
such  program  or  activity  by  Issuing  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  general  applicabil- 
ity which  shall  be  consistent  with  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  au- 
thorizing the  financial  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  Is 
taken  •  •  •. 

But  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit 
of  title  VI  would  authorize  the  Office 
of  Education  to  require  school  districts 
to  eliminate  racial  imbalance  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  funds.  For  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,  as  expressed  in  title  VI 
and  as  fortified  in  section  401(b)  of  title 
rv,  is  indubitably  clear  on  this  point. 
Moreover,  the  intent  of  Congress  as  con- 
strued outside  the  four  comers  of  the 
act  itself,  provides  no  support  for  edu- 
cation guidelines,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance  or  de 
facto  segregation. 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  committee 
report,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
accompanjdng  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  next  most  reliable  extra- 
neous aid  in  construing  the  legislative 
intent  would  be  the  statements  of  the 
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manager  of  the  bill,  then  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, at  the  time  it  was  before  the 
Senate. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Humphrey's  state- 
ments were  included  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  bill  now  under  debate  and 
they  need  not  be  repeated  at  this  point. 
They  do,  however,  imequlvocally  indi- 
cate the  opinion  of  the  manager  of  the 
1964  civil  rights  bill  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  legislative  intent,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  language  in  title  VI  or  as 
encompassed  in  the  purpose  of  that  title, 
to  eliminate  de  facto  segregation  or 
racial  imbalance  tn  the  public  schools 
throiigh  any  withholding  of,  or  any 
threat  to  withhold.  Federal  funds  or 
through  any  other  means  of  federal 
compulsion  whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  or 
question  but  that  school  districts  which 
insist  on  maintaining  and  perpetuating 
publicly  supported  schools,  segregat^^d  on 
the  basis  of  race,  can  be  denied  Federal 
funds  under  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

But  the  whole  point  of  the  commit- 
tee's concern,  as  revealed  in  the  report 
before  us,  goes  to  the  obvious  and  dic- 
tatorial thrust  of  the  revised  guidelines, 
that  thrust  being:  First,  to  Interpret  de- 
segregation in  a  way  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  definition  clearly  set 
forth  in  title  IV;  and  second,  to  request 
positive  action  by  local  school  authorities 
in  annually  accelerating  the  transfer  and 
assignment  of  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  so  as  to  create  racial  balance  and 
eliminate  imbalance,  where  possible,  in 
the  public  schools. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  has, 
by  inserting  the  language  in  the  report, 
properly  concerned  Itself  with  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  bureaucratic  despotisri. 

Mr.  President,  American  education,  to 
use  a  cliche,  stands  at  the  crossroads, 
and  this  is  pointed  up  by  the  current 
situation  regarding  the  revised  educa- 
tion guidelines.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  the  vast  majority  of  schoolmen  and 
lay  people  who  believe  that  the  primary 
fimction  of  the  schools  is  still  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  Most  of  them,  I  believe, 
are  In  favor  of  providing  such  education 
without  discrimination — that  is  the 
policy  that  Congress  has  enacted  into 
law. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  small 
minority  that  apparently  views  the 
schools  first  as  implements  for  use  in 
achieving  social,  pohtical,  and  racial 
goals,  and  only  secondarily  as  dispensers 
of  education.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  controlling  officials  at  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  are  of  this  latter  group. 

We  in  Congress  can  let  them  continue 
to  pervert  the  traditional  function  of 
education  in  America  toward  their  own 
philosophical  ends,  or  we  can  move  to 
bring  them  back  into  line  with  the  law 
and  the  will  of  the  people.  I  hope  we 
will  choose  this  latter  course — the  only 
course  that  corresponds  with  our  sacred 
trust — and  choose  it  speedily. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  in  its 
report  on  the  bill  before  us,  chose  this 
course. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  number  of  items  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Comgrzssional  Rbc- 


ORO.    I  enumerate  these  in  the  following 
way: 

First.  The  Chicago  speech  of  Mr. 
Howe,  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Second.  An  editorial  from  the  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  News  Register  entitled,  "The 
Thrust  for  Racial  Balance." 

Third.  An  article  by  James  J.  KlI- 
I>atrlck,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  March  17. 

Fourth.  A  column  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  August  2. 

Fifth.  An  article  by  James  J.  Kll- 
patrick,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  September  22. 

Sixth.  The  opinion  of  the  UjS.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  cases  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
and  Boiling  against  Sharpe. 

Seventh.  Extracts  from  the  hearings 
by  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  on  the  bill  before 
us,  which  extracts  will  reveal  the  inter- 
rogation by  me  of  the  Office  of  Education 
witness  on  the  point  pertinent  to  the 
subject  which  I  have  been  discussing. 

Eighth.  The  authority,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  for  the  revised 
education  guidelines,  together  with  the 
revised  guidelines  and  Mr.  Howe's  state- 
ment in  connection  therewith. 

Ninth.  A  colloquy  which  occurred 
with  respect  to  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act,  which  appears  on  pages 
12714  through  12718  of  the  Congrkssion- 
AL  Rbcord,  volume  110,  part  10,  together 
with  exhibit  1  which  appears  on  pages 
12720  and  12721  of  the  Record  of  that 
same  date. 

Tenth.  "Htle  IV  and  title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Crrr  Is  a  Teacrxk* 
(Address    by    Harold    Howe    11,    VS.    Com- 
missioner   of    Education,    Department    of 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

The  city  Is  a  teacher,  Plutarch  said,  and 
everyone  who  has  lived  in  a  city  knows  why. 
Within  Its  few  Equare  miles  of  glass,  steel, 
and  concrete  are  concentrated  the  greatest 
works  of  commerce,  art,  government,  and 
entertainment.  Its  boundaries — particularly 
In  the  case  of  the  American  city,  with  Its 
roots  In  a  hundred  different  Nations— en- 
circle the  cultures  of  an  astonishing  variety 
of  national,  rellglovis,  and  ethnic  groups. 

Bach  of  these  facets  of  a  city  offers  Its  own 
lesson.  But  the  kind  of  lesson  ya\x  learn 
depends  on  where  In  the  classroom  you  sit. 

To  some  of  us,  the  metropolis  represents 
excitement,  a  sense  of  being  where  the  action 
is.  The  mingled  majesty  and  mystery  to  be 
found  In  a  view  of  the  East  River,  of  Capitol 
Hill,  of  Michigan  Avenue  or  the  Golden  Gate 
remind  us  that  despite  the  normal  quotient 
of  tedium  and  trial  ir  each  of  our  lives,  life 
tn  an  urban  setting  can  be  exciting. 

But  the  metropolis  teaches  a  different  lesson 
to  those  who  sit  In  the  back  of  the  room. 
Removed  from  the  scenes  of  splendor,  excite- 
ment, and.  romance  that  beguile  the  rest 
of  MB,  they  see  only  the  squalid,  the  depress- 
ing, and  the  dangerous.  And  they  conclude — 
rightly — that  the  city  Is  a  prison. 

Jane  Addams  of  Chicago's  Hull  Hoiise 
called  these  prisoners  "the  city's  disin- 
herited."   They  are  the  Americans  who  have 
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not  shared  In  the  great  American  success 
story  .  .  .  the  story  that  describes  how 
generations  of  Irish,  of  Italians,  of  Germans 
and  Poles  labored,  prayed,  fought,  and  hoped 
until  they  escaped  from  the  immigrants' 
ghettos  to  a  more  generous  life. 

It  Is  in  one  way  surprising  that  the  Amer- 
icans In  today's  ghettoes  have  not  completed 
the  trip  to  Wllmette  or  South  Shore,  La- 
Orange  or  Lake  Shore  Drive.  For  they 
arrived  in  the  United  States  decades  before 
many  of  the  other  new  Americans  who  have 
since  been  naturalized  by  our  melting  pot. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  American  Negro! 
He  was  poor.  Ignorant,  and  without  hope  200 
years  ago.  By  modern  American  standards, 
he  remains  poor.  Ignorant,  and  without  hope 
today.  He  was  a  slave  in  the  South  200  years 
ago;  and  he  remains  a  slave  to  unemploy- 
ment, to  poverty,  and  to  despair  In  the  North 
today. 

I  have  not  come  to  preach  a  sermon,  for 
sermons  have  proven  notoriously  Ineffective 
in  bringing  about  major  changes  in  society. 
In  any  case,  I  think  we  must  concede  that 
the  most  effective  statements  on  civil  rights 
in  our  time  have  not  been  made  from  pul- 
pits, but  in  the  streets  of  Montgomery  and 
Selma,  Watts  and  a  dozen  other  cities  less 
celebrated  in  headlines  but  equally  effective 
as  object  lessons. 

I  have  come,  rather,  to  discuss  the  educa- 
tional aspect  of  the  poverty  that  flourishes 
In  the  inner  city;  to  point  out  that  no  matter 
where  you  sit  in  the  city's  classroom,  you  pay 
the  tuition  for  the  kind  of  education  it  dis- 
penses .  .  .  and  whether  that  education  is 
good  or  bad.  Its  cost  is  very  high;  and  finally, 
to  discuss  some  measures  for  Improving  edu- 
cation in  the  city  ghetto,  whether  Its  resi- 
dents be  white  paupers  or  Negro  paupers. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  urging 
stronger  civil  rights  legislation.  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  though  segrega- 
tion takes  several  forms.  It  nevertheless  com- 
prises a  sociological  unity.    He  said: 

"It  is  self-evident  that  the  problems  we 
are  struggling  with  form  a  complicated  chain 
of  discrimination  and  lost  opportunities. 
Employment  is  often  dependent  on  educa- 
tion, education  on  neighborhood  schools  and 
housing,  housing  on  income,  and  Income  on 
employment.  We  have  learned  by  now  the 
folly  of  looking  for  any  crucial  link  in  the 
chain  that  binds  the  ghetto.  All  the  links- 
poverty,  lack  of  education,  underemploy- 
ment, and  now  discrimination  In  housing- 
must  be  attacked  together." 

I  suspect  that  most  white  people  feel  a 
generalized  sympathy  with  the  Negro  in  his 
struggle  for  equality.  They  may  object  to 
some  methods  used  by  the  civil  rights 
groups,  and  even  favorably  disposed  whites 
probably  believe — after  some  spectacular  in- 
cident— that  the  Negro  Is  trying  to  go  too 
far.  too  fast. 

But  I  suggest  that  It  Is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  counsel  restraint  In  the  attainment  of  a 
goal  when  you  have  already  achieved  that 
goal  yourself.  Moreover,  I  believe,  every 
white  man  has  a  stake  in  seeing  to  it  that 
the  Negro  progresses  Just  as  far  as  he  can. 
Just  as  fast  as  he  can.  For.  leaving  entirely 
aside  the  moral  issue  and  restricting  my- 
self of  pragmatic  matters,  I  would  argue  that 
our  experience  has  shown  that  every  one  of 
us  pays  In  a  number  of  ways  to  maintain  tbe 
Negro  in  his  subordinate  position. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has  esti- 
mated that  every  drop-out  costs  the  Nation 
about  $1,000  a  year  while  he  Is  unemployed. 
To  this  expense  must  be  added  tbe  waste  of 
Izi^ivldual  talent  to  the  Nation,  and  the  less 
of  personal  Income  to  the  individual.  We 
pay  for  poor  education  and  for  poverty  in 
other  ways:  in  crime  rates,  In  military  serv- 
ice rejection  rates.  In  social  problems  spring- 
ing as  much  from  lack  of  dignity,  lack  of 
hope,  and  lack  of  possibilities  for  family  life 
as  from  the  flawed  human  nature  which  we 
all  share. 
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And  such  expenses  of  spirit  and  matter 
diminish,  finally,  the  duality  of  all  our  lives 
as  citizens  of  a  city  •  •  1  a  modern  city,  more- 
over, whose  boundariesjclo  not  stop  at  the  red 
lines  on  the  maps.  D^nquency  draws  no 
lines  at  Howard  Streejt.  The  North  Shore 
pays  rent  on  the  Southj  Side  slums;  like  it  or 
not,  we  all  help  maintain  the  chain  of  pov- 
erty that  binds  the  ghelitt). 

The  education  link  ih  this  chain  of  social 
slavery  is  the  segregated,  inferior  ghetto 
school.  I 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  ghetto  school?  Why  is  it  falling  in  its 
mission  to  shape  free.l  responsible,  capable 
adults  from  children  T^bo  have  the  normal 
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statistical    potential 
ocrity.  and  failure? 

First,  the  ghetto  sc 
Contrary  to  our  Amerl 
the  public  schools  an 


brilliance,    medi- 

1  Is  underfinanced, 
overslmpliflcatlon, 

. ^ not  free.     They  are 

paid  for  with  taxes;  thley  depend  first  of  all 
on  the  Incomes  of  the  qammunlty's  adults. 

The  ghetto  commuiitty  simply  does  not 
have  the  funds  to  support  schools  as  educa- 
tors know  they  should;  be  supported.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  cities  need  special  finan- 
cial assistance  from  thia  State  taxing  power 
and  from  the  Federal  Qovemment. 

Further,  the  children  who  attend  ghetto 
schools  walk  in  the  [door  suffering  from 
handicaps  that  do  not  hinder  their  counter- 
parts In  suburban  schools.  They  come  from 
homes  in  which  their  Barents  read  little  and 
write  less.  Although  many  of  them  share 
the  universal  culture  Movided  by  TV,  there 
is  more  than  a  little  Question  of  its  value, 
both  In  content  and  stfltnulatlon. 

The  educator's  Jargon  for  these  children 
is  "disadvantaged."  The  term  means  that 
they  will  start  slower  than  children  from 
middle-class  homes  anjd  that  they  will  not 
run  as  fast.  It  implie^  that  they  will  in  all 
likelihood,  not  pursue  their  educational 
Journey  as  far,  unlessl  they  receive  special 
help.  I 

Third,  the  ghetto  schools  usually  have  the 
least  experienced  teachers;  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  one's  teaching,  like  one's  tennis 
or  golf  or  five-card  stu^,  improves  as  you  do 
more  of  It. 

The  reason  for  this  situation  is  not  neces- 
sarily planned  discrlmliiation  by  the  school 
board.  Often  it  is  simply  understandable 
human  preference.  Ah  ^  teacher  gains  ten- 
ure through  years  of  Mrvlce,  he  frequently 
gains  the  right  to  asH  for  another  assign- 
ment. And  it  Is  entirely  to  be  expected  that 
a  teacher  with  this  choice  would  want  to 
serve  in  the  more  attractive  neighborhoods. 
Hence  year  after  yeaii,  the  ghetto  schools 
must  replace  vacancle^  on  their  staffs  with 
brand-new  graduates  ift-om  the  schools  of 
education.  It  Is  forttitiate  Indeed  that  a 
hard  core  of  able,  experienced  teachers  have 
made  these  schools  thei(  life  work.  We  need 
more  of  them. 

Finally,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  ghetto 
school  that  it  has  littjo  community  under- 
standing or  support.  Why  should  parents — 
many  of  whom  are  tbamselves  underredu- 
cated  or  even  iUiterat* — understand  what 
their  sons  and  daughters  do  every  day  from 
nine  to  three?  They  are  incapable  of  Judg- 
ing the  quality  of  the  education  their  chU- 
dren  receive,  even  If  tpey  are  interested  In 
doing  so.  How  can  thfey  frame  their  ques- 
tions, how  can  they  articulate  their  hopes 
and  doubts? 

They  cannot,  and  tha  ghetto  school  con- 
tinues to  limp  along  i  without  the  material 
and  spiritual  support  Itbat  has  made  some 
suburban  Chicago  schools  the  finest  in  the 
Nation.  I 

Why?  Is  it  because  the  chUdren  who  at- 
tend New  Trier  township  high  school  are  na- 
tural geniuses,  the  happy  product  of  superior 
genes? 

Not  at  all.  It  la  bel«use  they  attend  a 
■chool  In  a  communlljy  where  adults  care 
about  education,  and  Where  adults  pay  for 


education.  And  meanwhile,  twenty  miles  to 
the  south,  the  children  of  poor  whites  and 
poor  Negroes  in  the  inner-city  schools  are 
being  trained  for  lives  of  dependency  because 
they  did  not  exercise  better  Judgment  in 
their  choice  of  parents. 

One  of  the  finest  treatments  I  have  seen 
of  the  problems  of  the  ghetto  school  ap- 
peared in  the  May  7  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  The  article  was  mainly  an  ex- 
tended interview  with  Dr.  Elliott  Shapiro, 
principal  of  a  public  school  in  central  Har- 
lem. Here  Is  one  of  the  things  Dr.  Shapiro 
had  to  say  about  the  relation  between  a 
child's  Innate  abUity,  his  academic  perform- 
ance, and  his  home  environment: 

".  .  .  It  Is  after. the  first  grade  that  the 
great  disparities  between  our  children  and 
the  children  of  tbe  middle  class  start  show- 
ing up.  As  our  children  grow  older,  their 
lives  get  worse  and,  simultaneously,  their 
responsibilities  Increase.  They  have  more 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  take  care  of. 
and  their  mothers  are  forced  to  become  more 
distant  as  their  problems  Increase.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  there  are  more  chil- 
dren of  broken  families  than  there  are  in 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.  It  gets 
harder  and  harder  for  the  fathers  to  find 
employment  that  will  bring  in  enough 
money  and  will  also  keep  their  egoe  intact. 
And  precisely  because  the  fathers  do  have 
self-respect,  they  begin  to  disappear.  I  re- 
member that  during  tbe  Depression,  a  lot 
of  us  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves. 
The  Negro  male  In  a  neighborhood  like  this 
Is  In  a  parmanent  depression,  much  worse 
than  anything  we  went  through  In  the  nine- 
teen-thirtles." 

What  can  be  done  about  the  ghetto 
schools? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready made  a  major  start.  In  the  last  three 
years  alone.  It  has  passed  24  pieces  of  legis- 
lation touching  every  aspect  of  education 
from  pre-kindergarten  to  post-graduate. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  Is  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title - 
I  of  that  Act  is  aimed  specifically  at  schools 
in  low-Income  areas,  whether  in  the  city  or 
rural  districts.  It  pumps  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  into  special  educational  programs  for 
the  children  of  poverty.  It  recognizes  what 
school  administrators  have  always  known: 
poverty  and  Ignorance  go  together.  And  It 
Is  giving  them  the  resources  to  break  up  that 
sad  association. 

Closely  allied  in  spirit  to  Title  I  is  a  pro- 
gram that  we  are  Just  now  getting  off  the 
ground — the  National  Teacher  Corps.  This 
Oorpe  will  be  composed  of  teams  of  young 
teacher-interns  led  by  experienced,  career 
teachers.  At  the  Invitation  of  local  school 
systems,  and  under  the  supervision  of  local 
school  boards,  they  will  bring  their  dedica- 
tlon».  talent,  and  spirit  into  classrooms  that 
can  now  afford  precious  little  of  any  of  those 
commodities.  At  the  end  of  their  service  in 
the  Teacher  Corps  they  will  be  ready  for 
careers  among  children  of  the  poor. 

All  in  all,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Is 
responsible  for  about  100  major  programs. 
But  not  all  the  education  news  Is  taking 
place  in  Washington;  there  are  laudable  ad- 
vances at  the  local  level. 

Chicago  deserves  tremendous  credit  for 
absorbing  a  great  in-mlgratlon  of  underedu- 
cated  and  relatively  imemployable  newcom- 
ers. I  understand  that  the  city  has  within  It 
more  Mississippi  Negroes  than  Mississippi 
does.  The  city  might  well  have  been  stunned 
by  the  enormous  tasks  of  housing  and  edu- 
cating poor  whites  and  Negroes  from  the 
South  without  the  tax  losses  caiised  by  the 
exodus  of  middle  class  whites. 

But  Chicago's  efforts  to  serve  the  children 
who  are  harder  to  serve — and  indeed  the  ef- 
forts of  other  cities  In  slnUlar  clrctun- 
stances — may  well  be  futile  unless  every  cit- 
izen accepts  this  problem  as  his  own  .  .  . 
especially  those  citizens  who,  m^g  the  mem- 


bers of  thia  group,  are  in  a  poeitlon  to  do 
something  about  It. 

What  can  you  and  your  city  do  about  It? 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  the  ghetto 
school  needs  not  Just  as  much  financial  sup- 
port as  the  suburban  school,  but  much  more. 
We  must  realize  that  it  must  provide  special 
services  that  were  considered  educational 
frills  Just  five  years  ago  .  .  .  such  services  as 
counseling  and  guidance;  small  classes;  re- 
medial instruction;  the  latest  teaching 
methods  and  equipment;  psychological, 
medical,  and  dental  aid. 

We  must  change  innerrClty  schools  from 
nine-to-three-o'clock  citadels  where  all  hu- 
man life  vanishes  with  the  dismissal  bell, 
into  highly  visible  neighborhood  resources 
that  teach  parents  as  well  as  children.  The 
Inner-clty  school  must  create  community 
where  there  Is  no  other  focal  point  for  a  com- 
mon life  and  shared  Interests.  We  must  staff 
our  ghetto  schools  so  that  they  can  remain 
open  from  morning  to  late  evening,  offering 
adult  Instruction  In  everything  from  reading 
to  making  the  most  of  the  shopping  dollar. 

And  In  this  newly  involved  institution,  we 
must  above  all  create  the  opportunity  for, 
and  the  expectation  of,  performance  by  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Cultural  disadvan- 
tage need  not  foreshadow  poor  academic 
achievement,  as  Operation  Headstart 
demonstrated.  Children  sense  a  school's 
lower  expectations  and  grow  to  demand  less 
of  themselves  becaufe  the  school  demands 
so  little  of  them.  Schools  are  not  custodial. 
Children  are  there  to  learn,  not  Just  to  be 
kept  off  the  streets. 

They  will  learn  best  if  they  are  taught  by 
specially  trained  teachers.  Beyond  express- 
ing our  national  need  for  more  teachers  of 
every  description,  we  have  done  little  to  focus 
upwn  a  kind  of  teacher  preparation  which  is 
necessary  to  serve  the  chUdren  of  the  poor. 
In  general,  our  colleges  and  universities 
train  teachers  for  Ideal  classrooms,  and  al- 
though the  classrooms  In  the  slim:is  may  be 
In  some  cases  excellent  In  their  buildings 
and  equipment,  their  human  environment 
cries  out  for  special  attention  of  every  kind. 

A  share  of  the  guilt  for  this  Irrelevant 
teacher  education  must  be  borne  by  the 
profession  Itself.  Somehow  the  Idea  of  serv- 
ice to  those  who  need  It  most  has  been  ob- 
scured by  the  drive  for  better  teaching  sal- 
aries and  conditions. 

Fiu-ther,  city  school  systems  must  adopt 
assignment  policies  that  will  guarantee  slum 
schools  their  share  of  experienced,  able  teach- 
ers. We  must  counteract  the  tendency  of 
experienced  teachers  to  choose  more  pleasant 
schools  as  soon  as  their  years  of  service  en- 
title them  to  transfer.  We  must  also  change 
the  poUcies  of  schools  and  teacher  organiza- 
tions which  tend  to  confront  the  slum  child 
with  the  inexperienced,  uncertificated  and 
impermanent   teacher. 

In  addition  to  more  and  better  teachers, 
slum  schools  need  volunteers  and  paid 
teacher-aides  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
fully  trained  teacher.  Added  personal  at- 
tention from  adults  who  really  care  about  the 
child  can  do  as  much  as  any  other  service 
to  Uft  the  potentialities  of  the  children  of 
the  poor. 

These  are  some  of  the  Immediate  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  improve  the  ghetto  school. 
But  I  believe  that  more  drastic  measures  will 
be  needed  over  the  long  rvm. 

For  example,  traditional  school  district 
boundaries  often  serve  education  badly  and 
may  have  to  be  changed.  New  Tork  and  New 
Jersey  surrendered  State  prerogatives  to  form 
the  Port  of  New  Tork  Authority  in  the  In- 
terest of  improved  transportation.  If  we 
can  make  such  concessions  for  transporta- 
tion, I  suggest  that  we  can  make  Uiem  for 
education. 

We  could,  for  example,  alter  political 
boundaries  to  bring  the  social,  economic, 
and  intellectual  strengths  of  the  subiirbs  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  the  city  schools. 
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Building  programs  for  tbe  future  could  be 
planned  so  that  new  schools  break  up,  rather 
than  continue,  segregation  of  both  the  racial 
and  economic  acHt.  The  Office  of  Education 
will  provide  Federal  planning  funds  for  such 
efforts  right  now  .  .  .  and,  if  I  have  my  way, 
the  Office  win  provide  construction  funds 
before  long. 

We  have  recently  been  considering  finan- 
cial support  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
a  system  of  educational  parks  to  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Inner  city.  We  visualise 
each  of  these  centralized  school  complexes 
as  educational  centers  that  would  provide 
classes  ranging  from  pre-klndergarten 
through  Junior  college. 

And  we  are  particularly  Interested  In  find- 
ing one  or  two  great  American  cities  that 
are  adventurous  enough  to  Join  us  In  plan- 
ning the  educational  park  of  the  future. 
These  enUUes  will  house  20.000  or  more 
pupils,  and  will  cut  across  all  geographic, 
economic,  and  social  bo\indaries  to  draw  stu- 
dents. While  such  a  park  would  deny  the 
melgbborhood  school,  it  would  express  the 
vitality,  the  Imagination,  and  the  cultural 
mix  that  every  vigorous  city  exempOflea. 
Students  In  such  a  facility  would  attend  a 
genuine  city  school  In  the  deepest  sense  .  .  . 
rather  than  going  to  school  In  one  section 
of  the  city  which  Is  untouched  by  the 
broader  influences  of  metropolitan  life  as  a 
whole. 

Altering  political  boundaries  or  consoli- 
dating the  educational  facilities  of  a  large 
city  would  Involve  major  organizational 
changes  .  .  .  major  educational  surgery. 
But  I  believe  that  major  surgery  U  required 
If  we  are  to  liberate  the  children  of  the 
slimis. 

To  reach  that  goal,  we  will  require  money; 
but  money  is  not  enough.  We  will  need 
teachers:  but  teachers  are  not  enough.  We 
win  need  research,  and  educational  research 
is  already  giving  us  new  teaching  techniques, 
new  methods  of  evaluating  academic  prog- 
ress, and  a  host  of  additional  helps  to  edu- 
cate the  slum  child.  But  research  is  not 
enough. 

What  is  enough? 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  that  question  will 
emerge  only  when  every  American  recognizes 
that  educating  the  slum  child  as  a  way  of 
breaiklng  the  chain  of  poverty  Is  In  his  own 
Immediate,  direct  Interest.  For  this  Is  one 
of  the  lessons  that  your  city  and  all  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  teach:  that,  as 
John  Donne  said,  no  man  la  an  island  .  .  . 
that  his  well-being,  his  safety,  the  very  qual- 
ity of  his  life  and  that  of  his  children  are 
bound  up  with  the  lives  of  countless  other 
men  whom  he  will  never  know  and  may 
never  see. 

The  city  Is  Indeed  a  teacher,  and  It  has 
been  teaching  us  that  the  ghetto  school  per- 
petuates a  poverty,  an  Injiutlce,  and  a  weak- 
ness that  dally  saps  all  our  lives. 

It  Is  time  we  learned  our  lesson  and  put 
It  to  use.  

(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News  Register] 
Thx   THBtrar   roK   Racial    Bauuicx 

Title  IV,  the  so-called,  "open  hoxislng"  sec- 
tion of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1066 
la  giving  congressmen  and  senators  most 
bother. 

Rep.  Howard  H.  Caixawat  of  Georgia  has 
raised  a  rather  pertinent  question  concern- 
ing the  Title  IV  provisions.  He  asks,  could 
there  ever  be  any  set  of  circumstances  under 
which  Title  IV  of  this  bill  could  be  used  by 
some  bureaucrat  to  successfully  force  a  racial 
balance  in  a  given  residential  or  bousing 
area? 

In  relating  why  be  Is  so  dlsttirbed  over  this 
possibility,  Oongreaaman  Cau,awat  pointed  to 
a  close  and  frightening  analogy.  During  the 
detete  of  the  1064  CItU  Rights  BUI  in  the 
Senate,  Vice  President  HTntPHRST,  then  Sen- 
ator Htticphxzt  was  acting  as  floor  leader  of 
the  bUl. 


Our   own   Senator   Robxst   C.   Btbd   and 

others  were  concerned  about  Title  VI  of  that 
bill.  Senator  Btko  was  afraid  that  some  bu- 
reaucrat might  attempt  to  require  a  racial 
balance  by  the  withholding  of  funds.  He 
a«ked  Senator  Hx7mfhret  to  give  him  assur- 
ance that  no  bureaucrat  In  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation would  cut  off  Federal  assistance  to 
any  school  district  that  did  not  act  to  cor- 
rect racial  Imbalance. 

Senator  Humphkxt  gave  him  full  assurance 
that  this  would  not  happen.  He  said,  "I 
want  to  set  the  troubled  mind  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  at  rest.  There  is  no  case 
In  which  the  thrust  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  money  would  be  given  would  be 
directed  toward  restoring  or  bringing  about 
a  racial  balance  in  the  schools.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  require  Integration.  The  bill 
does  not  attempt  to  Integrate  the  schools  but 
it  does  attempt  to  eliminate  segregation  In 
the  schools.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  racial 
Imbalance  per  se  is  not  something  which  Is 
unconstitutional." 

In  spite  of  such  assurances  today  we  see 
where  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  De- 
pcurtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  done  the  very  thing  that  Sen.  Hum- 
PHBST  assured  Senator  Btro  woiild  not  be 
done.  They  have  drawn  Federal  guidelines 
that  establish  percentages  of  racial  balance, 
and  they  have  cut  off  f\inds  from  schools  that 
refuse  to  go  along  with  the  arbitrary  ratios. 

Congressman  Callaway  In  trying  to  clear 
up  this  situation  recently  wrote  to  Secretary 
Gardner  of  HEW.  Secretary  Gardner  left  no 
doubt  of  HEW's  alms  when  he  replied: 

"Let  me  address  myself  to  the  question  of 
whether  a  free  choice  plan  offered  In  good 
faith  operating  freely  would  be  accepted  even 
If  It  resulted  in  no  desegregation.  The 
answer  would  have  to  be  no. 

"Desegregation  is  the  goal.  A  (school) 
District  may  seek  to  achieve  that  goal 
through  a  free  choice  plan,  but  if  the  plan 
doesn't  achieve  the  goal,  then  other  means 
must  be  tried." 

Thus  Secretary  a«rdner  says  that  If  local 
people,  acting  In  good  ftdth  do  not  accom- 
plish the  result  which  HEW  thinks  they 
should,  if  p>eople  free  to  make  a  choice  do  not 
choose  what  HEW  thinks  they  should,  then 
these  so-called  free  people  will  be  forced  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  HEW. 

What  has  happened  imder  the  Federal 
assistance  for  education  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  may  develop  in  the 
future  with  housing  under  the  latest  civil 
rights  measure  if  adopted.  The  present  bill 
intends  to  halt  "discrimination"  in  the  sale  of 
housing.  What  would  be  the  consequences 
in  this  bill  if  the  word  "discrimination"  In 
the  law  were  changed  to  "racial  balance"  in 
actual  practice.  Would  not  an  apartment 
owner,  even  though  he  practices  no  discrimi- 
nation, be  subject  to  penalties  If  his  program 
of  free  sale  and  rentals  did  not  achieve  the 
prescribed  percentage  of  Integration? 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  17. 1966] 

Thk  TOLLnra  or  Fedixal  School  Bell 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

A  few  days  ago,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
issued  a  bristling  document  entitled,  "Re- 
vised Statement  of  Policies  for  School  Deseg- 
regation Plans  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1064." 

In  one  sense,  this  arrogant  edict  Is  of  In- 
terest only  In  the  South,  where  dual  school 
systems  persist  In  many  areas;  yet  In  a  larger 
sense,  these  formidable  rules  and  regulations 
carry  an  ominous  meaning  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  Every  locality  In  the  nation  is 
learning  what  It  means  to  become  d^endent 
upon  federal  aid;  and  every  locality  may 
learn  from  this  statement  what  Is  meant  by 
federal  control.  This  Is  how  the  oold  wind 
blows. 


Title  VI  of  the  1064  act  is  not  long,  it 
opens  with  Section  601,  establishing  a  basic 
policy  to  which  no  reasonable  man  could 
object: 

"No  person  In  the  United  States  shall,  oa 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving federal  financial  assistance." 

Splendid  I  And  it  may  be  noted  in  passing 
that  Section  601  is  properly  phrased  In  the 
negative.  It  does  not  tell  the  localities  what 
they  must  do.  but  what  they  must  not  do. 

Under  Section  602  of  the  act,  federal  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  issue  appropriate  rules 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  Section  601. 
The  law  provides  an  orderly  process  of  hear- 
ings before  federal  aid  may  be  suspended  by 
reason  of  failure  to  comply  with  such  rules. 
Section  603  provides  for  Judicial  review  of 
any  order  cutting  off  funds.  And  Section 
604,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made 
In  a  moment,  says  that  nothing  in  Title  VI 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  action  by  any 
federal  agency  "with  respect  to  any  employ- 
ment practice  of  any  employer  .  .  .  except 
where  a  primary  objective  of  the  federal 
financial  assistance  is  to  provide  employ- 
ment." 

In  April  1066  the  Office  of  Education  issued 
its  first  set  of  rules  dealing  with  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  continued  federal  aid.  These  reg- 
ulations consisted  of  five  loosely  printed 
pages.  Local  school  officials  were  told  that 
"steps  shall  be  taken"  to  eliminate  segre- 
gated teaching  staffs,  that  certain  notices 
had  to  be  sent  to  pupils  under  any  plan  ot 
freedom  of  choice,  and  that  certain  reports 
had  to  be  filed  In  Washington.  The  tone  of 
these  Initial  regulations  was  firm,  but  the 
provisions  left  something  to  the  Judgment 
of  local  officials.  "Precise,  up-to-the-minute 
statistics  are  not  required.  The  material 
furnished  should  be  what  fair-minded 
school  officials  believe  to  be  true  and  what 
reasonable  men  would  think  necessary.  .  .  ." 

In  the  revised  regulations  Just  issued,  this 
tone  is  abandoned.  Here  is  no  mention  of 
"fair-minded  school  officials"  or  "reasonable 
men."  The  regulations  have  swollen  to  ten 
closely-printed  pages.  The  tone  is  harsh, 
peremptory,  commanding.  The  mere  "no- 
tices" of  last  year  have  become  letters  that 
must  be  distributed  by  first-class  mall.  "All 
these  letters  must  be  mailed  on  the  same 
day.  Each  letter  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
notice,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  commis- 
sioner. .  .  ." 

The  imperative  "must"  appears  02  times. 
To  be  eligible  for  continued  federal  aid,  a 
school  system  must  act.  Its  plans  must  meet 
the  commissioner's  requirements.  School  of- 
ficials must  assure,  comply,  submit,  report, 
provide,  furnish  and  arrange.  Despite  the 
conunandment  of  Section  604  of  the  act, 
local  school  systems  must  employ  their 
teachers  in  certain  prescribed  ways  and  must 
demonstrate  "significant  progress"  in  deseg- 
regating staffs. 

School  officials  must  encovirage  community 
support  of  their  plans.  They  must  furnish 
full  information  to  newspapers  and  to  radio 
and  TV  stations.  "Publication  as  a  legal 
notice  is  not  sufficient."  Attendance  zones 
must  conform  to  the  commissioner's  require- 
ments. Certain  maps  must  be  provided. 
Records  must  be  retained. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  the  authority 
of  parents  is  to  be  diminished.  "A  student 
may  exercise  his  own  choice  of  schools  11  he 
is  exercising  a  choice  for  the  ninth  or  higher 
grade,  or  has  reached  the  age  of  15."  The 
"Choice  period"  Is  elaborately  defined.  The 
oommlsBloner  will  "scrutinize  with  special 
care"  the  operation  on  any  plan  of  free 
choice.  If  the  1966-66  school  year  saw  8  or 
9  percent  of  a  locality's  Negro  children  trans- 
ferring to  white  schools,  the  commissioner 
WlU  expect  "at  least  twice  that  percentage " 
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[From    the     Washington 
Star,  Aug.  2, 
Education  Commussioner 
TrrLK 
(By  James  J.  Kilbatrick) 

In  the  six  months  since  1  >e  succeeded  Fran- 
cis Keppel  as  U.S.  commissioner  of  education, 
Harold  Howe  II  has  achieved  a  singular  dis- 
tinction. He  has  replaced  Robert  Kennedy 
as  the  Yankee  most  hated  In  the  South.  He 
also  has  acquired  a  new  a|ad  unofficial  title. 
He  is  the  XJSi.  commisslonar  of  integration. 

Neither  the  honor  nor  tie  title  is  likely  to 
Impress  the  Connecticut-liom  educator.  He 
has  told  Southern  school  Administrators  in 
coldly  unequivocal  terms  v^at  he  expects  of 
them.  They  will  comply  with  his  harsh  and 
exacting  "guidelines"  for 'school  desegrega- 
tion, or  they  will  lose  their  federal  aid.  He 
has  told  audiences  everyl^lhere  that  In  his 
view,  the  "most  crucial"  pr  "most  critical" 
problem  of  American  education  today  Is  to 
achieve  total  Integratloii  In  the  public 
schools.  I 

Thus  far,  most  of  How9%  effort  has  been 
directed  toward  lmp>oslng  his  will  upon  the 
South,  where  many  segregated  schools  still 
operate  as  a  continuing  result  of  nullified 
laws,  old  customs  and  individual  choice.  The 
rest  of  the  country  will  h^ar  from  him  soon. 
Speaking  i-  Chicago  on  Mkf  13,  the  commis- 
sioner made  It  clear  that  ie  does  not  intend 
to  tolerate  all-white  scbbols  In  suburban 
neighborhoods,  and  all-Negro  schools  in  the 
city  "ghetto."  He  Is  cohtemplatlng  some 
"drastic"  measures  to  acl^leve  his  ends. 

Howe  has  some  powerful  ijools  to  work  with. 
His  office  administers  100  taajor  programs  In 
the  field  of  education.  H^  has  large  discre- 
tion over  the  disbursemedt  of  $3.3  billion  a 
year  in  federal  aid.  Undir  Title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  he: has  broad  author- 
ity to  issue  rules  and  regulations  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  And  the  rationale 
of  ■ntle  VI,  as  he  remarked  in  New  York  on 
June  18,  Is  beautifiUly  Blim|>le:  "No  desegre- 
gation, no  federal  money."  I 

In  a  series  of  speeches  in  recent  weeks, 
Howe  has  hinted  strongly  tijat  his  next  major 
step,  once  he  whips  the  Southern  school  of- 
flclals  Into  line,  will  be  to  itake  aim  on  those 
"fortunate  white  famlliesi  who  flee  to  the 
suburbs  to  avoid  Integrated  schools."  He 
does  not  propose  to  let  them  escape.  He 
lias  a  number  of  ideas  In  mind. 

"For  example,"  Howe  laald  at  Chicago, 
"traditional  school  dlstricii  boundaries  often 
serve  education  badly  and  may  have  to  be 
changed.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  sur- 
rendered state  prerogatives  to  form  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  in  the  interest  of  Im- 
proved transportation.  If  we  can  make  such 
concessions  for  transportation,  I  suggest  that 
we  can  make  them  for  edugatlon." 
"We  could,  for  example,  alter  political 
boundaries  to  bring  the  soelal,  economic  and 
Intellectual  strengths  of  the  suburbs  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  the  clt^y  schools.  Bulld- 
og programs  for  the  future  could  be  planned 
so  that  new  schools  break  up,  rather  than 
continue  segregation  of  bdtih  the  racial  and 


economic  sort.  The  Office  of  Education  will 
provide  federal  planning  funds  for  such  ef- 
forts right  now,  and  If  I  have  my  way,  the 
office  will  provide  construction  funds  before 
long." 

Howe  used  the  Identical  phrase  in  a  speech 
at  Columbia  University  on  May  3.  "If  I  have 
my  way,"  he  said,  schools  wlU  be  built  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  social  and  economic  inte- 
gration. True  enough,  he  said  in  another 
address,  on  July  19,  this  would  abolish  the 
concept  of  neighborhood  schools  in  many 
areas  of  the  nation,  but  the  concept  ought 
to  be  abandoned  anyhow : 

"To  a  disturbing  degree  it  has  come  to 
mean  the  polarization  of  families  according 
to  the  size  of  their  split-level  homes  or  the 
size  of  their  welfare  checks.  We  are  faced 
with  the  fact  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
plush  suburbs  on  one  hand  and  mld-clty 
Blums  on  the  other." 

Howes  anger  is  directed  at  those  "who  live 
In  a  world  of  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  pleas- 
ant backyards,  and  summers  at  camp."  Such 
affluent  families  "forget  that  their  neighbors 
in  the  central  city  have  children  who  play 
in  alleys  and  live  six  to  a  room."  By  the 
Judicious  use  of  federal  funds,  the  commis- 
sioner will  compel  them  to  remember.  His 
thought  Is  to  contrive  "new  boundary  lines" 
that  ignore  county  and  city  limits.  He  would 
bring  ghetto  children  to  the  subtirbs  and  sub- 
virban  children  to  the  ghetto.  Or  he  would 
develop  "educational  paries"  of  perhaps  20,- 
000  students,  where  a  proper  "cultural  mix" 
could  be  imposed. 

As  he  travels  about  the  country,  Howe 
gives  Up  service  to  the  idea  of  local  control 
of  education,  but  these  affirmations  have  no 
real  steam  behind  them.  The  one  theme 
that  runs  insistently  through  all  his  public 
statements  Is  that  the  leverage  of  federal 
aid  must  be  exerted  to  achieve  a  racial  and 
economic  balance  In  the  schools.  "School 
desegregation  is  the  single  point  on  which 
we  who  call  ourselves  educational  leaders 
prove  that  we  really  are  so." 

This  is  Harold  Howe  11,  Yale  '40,  Washing- 
ton's leading  zealot.  ITie  whole  coimtry 
should  know  him  better.  It  Is  Immaterial 
whether  his  title  is  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, or  commissioner  of  integration.  In  his 
eyes,  the  two  functions  are  quite  the  same 
thing. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Sept.  22,  1963] 

"Draft  Bill"  on  Schools  Breatrtaking  in 

Candor 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

An  astonishing  "draft  bill,"  intended  to 
achieve  the  subsidized  integration  of  Ameri- 
can public  schools,  recently  has  been  pre- 
pared within  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for 
possible  sponsorship  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration next  year.  The  thing  Is  a  bomb- 
shell. 

A  summary  of  this  "discussion  paper,"  or 
"draft  bill,"  or  whatever  It  may  be  called, 
was  leaked  to  columnists  Evans  and  Novak 
earlier  this  month.  Then  two  Republican 
Congressmen,  Brock,  of  Tennessee  and  Fino, 
of  New  York,  got  their  hands  on  a  text.  On 
Sept.  15,  Fmo  put  It  In  the  Congression.u, 
Record. 

The  plan  embodied  In  this  tentative 
"Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  of 
1967"  is  breathtaking  both  In  Its  audacity 
and  In  its  candor.  It  proposes  federal  out- 
lays of  $5.7  billion  over  the  next  flve  fiscal 
years  to  reduce  de  facto  school  segregation 
by  the  heavy-handed  bribery  of  local  school 
divisions.  If  there  had  remained  any  linger- 
ing doubt  of  Education  Commissioner  Har- 
old Howe's  obsession  with  racial  and  eco- 
nomic integration — at  whatever  cost — this 
bold  proposal  should  dispel  It. 

First  a  word  in  fairness  to  Howe.  Some 
weeks  ago,  after  reading  a  stack  of  the  com- 
missioner's speeches,  this  columnist  wrote  a 


dispatch  that  attempted  to  distill  what 
seemed  to  him  the  essence  of  the  gentleman's 
position.  When  Howe  tallcs  of  achieving 
greater  integration,  he  Is  fond  of  saying,  "If 
I  have  my  way."  One  paragraph  of  my  coi- 
timn  t>egan  with  the  brief  direct  quote — 
"If  I  have  my  way" — and  went  on  to  say  that 
schools  would  be  built  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  economic  and  social  Integration. 
Unfortunately,  some  critics  of  Howe,  In  an 
excess  of  partisan  zeal,  shifted  the  quotation 
marks  around  to  make  it  appear  that  Howe 
himself  had  said,  "If  I  have  my  way,  schools 
will  be  built  for  the  primary  purpose,"  etc. 
Howe  never  said  this — ^not  in  those  particu- 
lar words. 

Yet  there  is  now  no  question  that  this  Is 
Indeed  his  purpose.  The  draft  bill  was  the 
work  of .  a  "Planning  Branch  Task  Force" 
within  Howe's  office. 

Tltie  n  of  this  proposed  act  would  provide 
new  federal  grants  for  the  construction  of 
110,000  school  rooms  over  the  next  five  years. 
These  funds  would  be  disbursed  according 
to  a  formula  giving  "preference  for  projects 
designed  to  alleviate  segregation  or  racial  im- 
balance." A  bonus  of  20  percent  of  project 
costs  would  be  awarded  to  those  counties  and 
cities  that  agree  to  a  "Metro"  plan  of  Joint 
administration. 

TiUe  ni  of  the  draft  legislation  Is  the  eye- 
opener.  In  order  "to  facilitate  racial,  ethiUc, 
and  socio-economic  integration,"  special 
grants  for  "educational  excellence"  would  go 
to  schools  and  communities  having  few 
Negro  pupils,  provided  they  agreed  to  co- 
operate. Such  grants  could  be  patterned 
along  the  lines  of  current  "Impact"  grants; 
these  would  provide  "a  real  Incentive"  for 
schools  to  desegregate  completely. 

Still  other  selective  grants,  amounting  to 
$1.5  billion  over  1968-72,  would  go  to  support 
"techniques  appropriate  to  correct  de  facto 
segregation  In  individual  communities."  The 
draft  bill  enimierates  15  such  techniques  by 
way  of  example. 

One  of  these  Is  "comprehensive,  district- 
wide  rezonlng  of  school  attendance."  An- 
other is  the  "pairing,  grouping,  or  clustering 
of  adjacent  Negro  and  white  schools."  A 
third  technique  contemplates  "closing 
schools"  and  "changing  feeder  patterns." 
"Hie  planners  would  reward  "increased  bus- 
ing" and  "suburban-Inner  city  exchanges." 
They  envision  "creation  of  metropolitan 
school  districts  to  Include  urban  and  sub- 
tirbon  areas."  Finally,  they  have  In  mind 
federal  grants  for  "development  of  new  cur- 
rlcular  materials,  particularly  those  Includ- 
ing proper  representation  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious minorities." 

This  tenatlve  act  of  1967  may  be  marked 
as  another  milestone  on  the  road  of  federal 
control  of  our  schools. 

Sttpskkx  Court  of  the  Untth)  States — Nos. 
1,  2,  4  and  10. — October  Term,  1963 

1.  OLIVER  brown,  ET  AL.,  APPELLANTS,  V.  BOARD 
OF  SBVCATIOK  OF  TOPKKA,  SHAWNEE  COUNTY, 
KANSAS,  ET  AL. 

(On  Appeal  From  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas.) 

2.  BARRY  BSIGOS,  JR.,  ET  AL..  AFPELLAMTS,  r.  ■. 

W.  ELLIOTT,  ET  AL. 

(On  Appeal  Prom  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  South 
Carolina.) 

4.  DOROTHY  B.  DAVIS,  ET  AL.,  APPELLANTS,  V. 
COXTNTY  SCHOOL  BOARD  OP  FRIKCE  EDWAIO 
COUNTY,  VIRGINIA,  ET  AL. 

(On  Appeal  From  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia.) 

10.  FRANCIS  B.  GEBHART,  ET  AL.,  PETTnONXXS,  V. 
ETHEL  LOUISE  BSLTON,  ET  AL. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Delaware.) 
[May  17,  1954.] 
Mr.  Chief  Jttstick  WABsnr  ddlvered  tbs 
opinion  of  the  court. 
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These  caaes  cooie  to  ua  from  the  Statea  of 
Kan  MB,  Soutb  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Dela- 
ware. They  are  premised  on  different  facta 
and  different  local  conditions,  but  a  common 
legal  question  Justifies  their  consideration 
together  In  this  consolidated  opinion.^ 


■  In  the  Kansas  case,  Broton  v.  Board  of 
Education,  the  plaintiffs  are  Negro  children 
of  elementary  school  age  residing  In  Topeka. 
They  brought  this  action  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Kansas  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  a  Kansas 
statute  which  permits,  but  does  not  require, 
cities  of  more  than  15,000  population  to 
maintain  sepeo-ate  school  facilities  for  Negro 
and  white  students.  Kans.  Gen.  Stat.  {  73- 
1724  ( 1949 ) .  Pursuant  to  that  authority,  the 
Topeka  Board  of  Eklucatlon  elected  to  estab- 
lish segregated  elementary  schools.  Other 
public  schools  in  the  community,  however, 
are  operated  on  a  nonsegregated  basis.  Tlie 
three-Judge  District  Court,  convened  under 
28  XTjS.C.  i  i  2281  and  2284,  found  that  segre- 
gation In  public  education  has  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  Negro  children,  but  denied  relief 
on  the  ground  that  the  Negro  and  white 
schools  were  substantially  equal  witt:  respect 
to  buildings,  transportation,  cvirrlcula,  and 
educational  qualifications  of  teachers.  98  F. 
Supp.  797.  The  case  Is  here  on  direct  appeal 
under  28  U.S.C.  {  1253. 

In  the  Soutb  Carolina  case,  Briggs  v.  El- 
liott, the  plaintiffs  are  Negro  children  of  both 
elementary  and  high  school  8ige  residing  In 
Clarendon  County.  They  brought  this  ac- 
tion In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  South  Carolina  to  en- 
join enforcement  of  provisions  In  the  state 
constitution  and  statutory  code  which  re- 
quire the  segregation  of  Negroes  and  whites 
In  public  schools.  S.C.  Const.  Art.  XI,  |  7; 
S.C.  Code  J  5377  (1942).  The  three-Judge 
District  Court,  convened  under  28  U.S.C. 
if  2381  and  2284,  denied  the  requested  relief. 
The  court  found  that  the  Negro  schools 
were  inferior  to  the  white  schools  and  or- 
dered the  defendants  to  begin  Immediately 
to  equalize  the  facilities.  But  the  court  sus- 
tained the  validity  of  the  contested  provi- 
sions and  denied  the  plaintiffs  admission  to 
the  white  schools  during  the  equalization 
program.  98  P.  Supp.  529.  This  Court  va- 
cated the  District  Court's  Judgment  and  re- 
manded the  case  for  the  ptirpoee  of  obtain- 
ing the  court's  views  on  a  report  filed  by  the 
defendants  concerning  the  progress  made  in 
the  equalization  program.  342  U.S.  350.  On 
remand,  the  District  Court  found  that  sub- 
stantial equality  had  been  achieved  except 
for  buildings  and  that  the  defendants  were 
proceeding  to  rectify  this  inequality  as  well. 
103  P.  Supp.  920.  The  case  Is  again  here  on 
direct  appeal  under  28  U.S.C.  f  1253. 

In  the  Virginia  case,  i>avi5  v.  County  School 
Board,  the  plaintiffs  are  Negro  children  of 
high  school  age  residing  In  Prince  Edward 
County.  They  brought  this  action  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia  to  enjoin  enforcement  of 
provisions  In  the  state  constitution  and  stat- 
utory code  which  require  the  segregation  of 
Negroes  and  whites  in  public  schools.  Va. 
Oonst.,  J 140;  Va.  Code  {22-221  (1960).  The 
three-Judge  District  Court,  convened  under 
28  CSC.  !{2281  and  2284,  denied  the  re- 
quested relief.  The  court  found  the  Negro 
school  Inferior  In  physical  plant,  crurlcula, 
and  transportation,  and  ordered  the  defend- 
ants forthwith  to  provide  substantially  equal 
curricula  and  transpMsrtatlon  And  to  "proceed 
with  all  reasonable  diligence  and  dispatch  to 
remove"  the  Inequality  in  physical  plant. 
But,  as  In  the  South  Carolina  case,  the  court 
sustained  the  validity  of  the  contested  pro- 
visions and  denied  the  plaintiffs  admission 
to  the  white  schools  during  the  equalization 
program.  103  P.  Supp.  337.  The  case  Is  here 
on  direct  appeal  under  28  U.S.C.  S  12S3. 


In  each  of  the  cases,  minors  of  the  Negro 
race,  through  their  legal  representatives,  seek 
the  aid  of  the  courts  in  obtaining  admission 
to  the  public  schools  of  their  community  on 
a  nonsegregated  basis.  In  each  Instance, 
they  had  been  denied  admission  to  schools 
attended  by  white  children  under  laws  re- 
quiring or  permitting  segregation  according 
to  race.  This  segregation  was  alleged  to  de- 
prive the  plaintiffs  of  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. In  each  of  the  cases  other  than  the 
Delaware  case,  a  three-Judge  federal  district 
court  denied  relief  to  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
so-called  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  an- 
nounced by  this  Court  in  Plessy  v.  Ferguson, 
163  UJS.  537.  Under  that  doctrine,  equality 
of  treatment  Is  accorded  when  the  races  are 
provided  substantially  equal  facilities,  even 
though  these  facilities  be  separate.  In  the 
Delaware  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Dela- 
ware adhered  to  that  doctrine,  but  ordered 
that  the  plaintiffs  be  admitted  to  the  white 
schools  because  of  their  superiority  to  the 
Negro  schools. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  segregated  pub- 
lic schools  are  not  "equal"  and  cannot  be 
made  "equal,"  and  that  hence  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Because  of  the  obvious  Importance  of  the 
question  presented,  the  Court  took  Jurisdic- 
tion.' Argument  was  heard  In  the  1952 
Term,  and  reargument  was  heard  this 
Term  on  certain  questions  propounded  by  the 
Court.' 

Reargument  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  adoption  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In  1868.  It 
covered  exhaustively  consideration  of  the 
Amendment  In  Congress,  ratification  by  the 
states,  then  existing  practices  in  racial  segre- 
gation, and  the  views  of  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  Amendment.  This  discus- 
sion and  our  own  investigation  convince  us 
that,  although  these  sources  cast  some  light, 
it  Is  not  enough  to  resolve  the  problon  with 
which  we  are  faced.  At  best,  they  are  In- 
conclusive. The  most  avid  proponents  of  the 
post- War  Amendments  undoubtedly  Intended 


In  the  Delaware  case,  Gebhart  v.  Belton,  the 
plaintiffs  are  Negro  children  of  both  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  age  residing  In  New 
Castle  County.  They  brought  this  action  In 
the  Delaware  Court  of  Chancery  to  enjoin 
enforcement  of  provisions  In  the  state  consti- 
tution and  statutory  code  which  require  the 
segregation  of  Negroes  and  whites  In  public 
schools.  Del.  Const.,  Art.  X,  i  2;  Del.  Rev. 
Code  5  2631  (1935).  The  Chancellor  gave 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  and  ordered  their 
Inunediate  admission  to  schools  previously 
attended  only  by  white  children,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Negro  schools  were  Inferior 
with  respect  to  teacher  training,  pupil - 
teacher  ratio,  extra-curricular  activities, 
physical  plant,  and  time  and  distance  In- 
volved In  travel.  87  A.  2d  862.  The  Chan- 
cellor also  found  that  segregation  Itcelf 
results  In  an  Inferior  education  for  Nepro 
children  (see  note  10,  infra) ,  but  did  not  rest 
his  decision  on  that  groirad.  Id.,  at  865.  The 
Chancellor's  decree  was  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Delaware,  which  intimated, 
however,  that  the  defendants  might  be  able 
to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  decree  after 
equalization  of  the  Negro  and  white  schools 
had  been  accomplished.  91  A.  2d  137,  162. 
rhe  defendants,  contending  only  that  the 
Delaware  courts  had  erred  In  ordering  the 
Immediate  admission  of  the  Negro  plaintiffs 
to  the  white  schools,  applied  to  this  Coiirt  for 
certiorari.  The  writ  was  granted,  344  U.S. 
891.  The  plaintiffs,  who  were  successful  be- 
low, did  not  submit  a  croas-petltlon. 

>S44U.S.  1,141,891. 

»346  VS.  972.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  participated  both  Terms  as 
amieus  curiae. 


them  to  remove  all  legal  distinctions  among 
"all  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the  United 
States."  Their  opponents,  just  as  certainly 
were  antagonistic  to  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Amendments  and  wished  them 
to  have  the  most  limited  effect.  What  others 
in  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  had  in 
mind  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  Inconclusive 
nature  of  the  Amendment's  history,  with  re- 
spect to  segregated  schools.  Is  the  status  ot 
public  education  at  that  time.*  in  the 
South,  the  movement  toward  free  common 
schools,  supported  by  general  taxation,  had 
not  yet  taken  hold.  Education  of  white 
children  was  largely  In  the  hands  of  private 
groups.  Education  of  Negroes  was  almost 
nonexistent,  and  practically  all  of  the  race 
were  Illiterate.  In  fact,  any  education  of 
Negroes  was  forbidden  by  law  in  some  states. 
Today,  in  contrast,  many  Negroes  have 
achieved  outstanding  success  In  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  well  as  In  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional world.  It  Is  true  that  public  edu- 
cation had  already  advanced  further  In  the 
North,  but  the  effect  of  the  Amendment  on 
Northern  States  was  generailly  ignored  in  the 
congressional  debates.  E^ven  In  the  North, 
the  conditions  of  public  education  did  not 
approximate  those  existing  today.  The 
curriculum  was  usually  rudimentary;  un- 
graded schools  were  common  in  rural  areas; 
the  school  term  was  but  three  months  a 
year  In  many  states;  and  compulsory  school 
attendance  was  virtually  unknown.  As  a 
consequence.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  so  little  in  the  history  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  relating  to  Its  In- 
tended effect  on  public  education. 

In  the  first  cases  In  this  Court  construing 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  decided  shortly 
after  Its  adoption,  the  Court  Interpreted  it 
as  proscribing  all  state-Imposed  discrimina- 
tions against  the  Negro  race.'    The  doctrine 


•  For  a  general  study  of  the  development  ol 
public  education  prior  to  the  Amendment. 
see  Butts  and  Cremln,  A  History  of  Education 
in  American  Culture  (1953),  Pts.  I,  11;  Cub- 
berley.  Public  Education  In  the  United  States 
(1934  ed.),  cc.  n-XTT.  School  practices  cur- 
rent at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  are  described  in  Butts 
and  Crimen,  supra,  at  269-275;  Cubberley, 
supra,  at  288-339,  408-431;  Knight,  Public 
Education  In  the  South  (1922).  cc.  VIII,  IX. 
See  also  H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  315,  4lEt  Cong..  2d 
Sees.  (1871).  Although  the  demand  for  free 
public  schools  followed  substantially  the 
same  pattern  in  both  thp  North  and  the 
South,  the  development  In  the  South  did  not 
begin  to  gain  momentum  until  about  1850. 
some  twenty  years  after  that  in  the  North. 
The  reasons  for  the  somewhat  slower  develop- 
ment In  the  Soutb  (e.g.,  the  rural  character 
of  the  South  and  the  different  regional  atti- 
tudes toward  state  assistance)  are  well  ex- 
plained In  Cubberley,  supra,  at  408-423.  In 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  particularly  In 
the  South,  the  War  virtually  stopped  all  prog- 
ress In  public  education,  /d.,  at  427-428.  The 
low  status  of  Negro  education  In  all  sections 
of  the  country,  both  before  and  Immediately 
after  the  War,  is  described  In  Beale.  A  History 
of  Freedom  of  Teaching  In  American  Schools 
(1941),  112-132,  17^195.  CompuUory  school 
attendance  laws  were  not  generally  adopted 
imtll  after  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenfi 
Amendment,  and  It  was  not  imtll  1918  thai 
such  laws  were  In  force  In  all  the  states. 
Cubberley,  supra,  at  563-566. 

*  Slaughter -House  Cases.  16  Wall.  36,  67-72 
(1873);  Strauder  v.  West  Virginia,  100  U5. 
303,  307-308   (1879): 

"It  ordains  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
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of  "separate  but  equal"  d  lU  not  make  Its  ap- 
pearance In  this  Court  ui  itll  1896  in  the  case 
of  Plessy  V.  Ferguson,  s'lpra,  Involving  not 
education  but  transportation.*  American 
courts  have  since  labore<l:  with  the  doctrine 
for  over  half  a  century.  tOi  this  Court,  there 
have  been  six  cases  InvoQving  the  "separate 
but  equal"  doctrine  In  tihe  field  of  public 
education.'  In  Cummir^  v.  County  Board 
0/  Education,  175  U.S.  52pt  and  Gong  Lum  v. 
Bice,  276  VS.  78,  the  vallillty  of  the  doctrine 
Itself  was  not  challenged;'  In  more  recent 
cases,  all  on  the  graduajte  school  level.  In- 
equality was  found  in  that  specific  benefits 
enjoyed  by  white  students  were  denied  to 
Negro  students  of  the{  same  educational 
qualifications.  Missourij  ex  rel.  Gaines  v. 
Canada,  306  U.S.  337;  Sipuel  v.  Oklahoma, 
332  U.S.  631;  Sweatt  v.  Ppinter,  339  U.S.  629; 
jfcLaurin  v.  Oklahoma  Uftate  Regents,  339 
VS.  637.  In  none  of  jtiiese  cases  was  it 
necessary  to  reexamine  tps  doctrine  to  grant 
relief  to  the  Negro  plainuff.  And  In  Sweatt 
v.  Painter,  supra,  the  pourt  expressly  re- 
served decision  on  thei  question  whether 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  shoulfli  be  held  Inapplica- 
ble to  public  education.  I 

In  the  Instant  cases,  itiat  question  is  di- 
rectly presented.  Here!  imllke  Sweatt  v. 
Painter,  there  are  findings  below  that  the  Ne- 
gro and  white  schools  ^nvolved  have  been 
equalized,  or  are  being  equalized,  with  re- 
spect to  buildings,  cumcula,  qualifications 
and  salaries  of  teachers,  ^d  other  "tangible" 
factors.'    Our    decision,    therefore,    cannot 


of  the  laws.  What  Is  this  but  declaring  that 
the  law  In  the  States  shall  be  the  same  for 
the  black  as  for  the  white;  that  all  persons, 
whether  colored  or  whllA  shall  stand  equal 
before  the  laws  of  the  States,  and.  In  regard 
to  the  colored  race,  for  '^bose  protection  the 
amendment  was  prlmarljlf  designed,  that  no 
discrimination  shall  be  made  against  them 
by  law  because  of  theU  color?  The  words 
of  the  amendment.  It  Is  true,  are  prohibitory, 
but  they  contain  a  neceasary  Implication  of 
a  positive  immunity,  or  right,  most  valuable 
to  the  colored  race. — tht  right  to  exemption 
from  unfriendly  legislation  against  them 
distinctively  as  colore*, — exemption  from 
legal  discriminations.  Implying  Inferiority 
in  civil  society,  lessening  the  security  of  their 
enjoyment  of  the  rights'  which  others  enjoy, 
and  discriminations  whU^  are  steps  towards 
reducing  them  to  the  cbftdltlon  of  a  subject 
race."  | 

See  also  Virginia  v.  ^ives,  100  U.S.  313, 
318  (1879);  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  VS.  339, 
344-345  (1879).  | 

■The  doctrine  appaijecitly  originated  In 
Roberts  v.  City  of  Bost0n.  59  Mass.  198.  206 
(1849),  upholding  school  segregation  against 
attack  as  being  violative  of  a  state  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  equality.  Segregation  In 
Boston  public  schools  ww  eliminated  In  1855. 
Mass.  Acts  1855,  c.  258.  But  elsewhere  In 
the  North  segregation  {lb  public  education 
has  persisted  until  recent  years.  It  Is  t^;)- 
parent  that  such  segregation  has  long  been 
a  nationwide  problem,;  not  merely  one  of 
sectional  concern.  | 

'See  also  Berea  CpllMe  v.  Kentucky,  211 
US.  45  (1908).  r 

'In  the  Gumming  ck$e.  Negro  taxpayers 
sought  an  Injunction  riiflulrtng  the  defend- 
ant school  board  to  discontinue  the  operation 
of  a  high  school  for  whjDe  children  until  the 
board  resumed  operation  of  a  high  school 
for  Negro  chUdren.  Sltdllarly,  In  the  Gong 
Lum  case,  the  plaintiff  a  child  of  Chinese 
descent,  contended  only  that  state  authori- 
ties had  misapplied  the  doctrine  by  classify- 
ing him  with  Negro  chflldren  and  requiring 
him  to  attend  a  Negro  tehool. 

•In  the  Kansas  caws,  the  court  below 
found  susbtantlal  equality  as  to  all  such 
factors.  98  F.  Supp.  79V,  798.  In  the  South 
Carolina  case,  the  court  below  found  that 


turn  on  merely  a  comparison  of  these  tan- 
gible factors  In  the  Negro  and  white  schools 
Involved  In  each  of  the  cases.  We  must  look 
Instead  to  the  effect  of  segregation  Itself  on 
public  education. 

In  approaching  this  problem,  we  cannot 
turn  the  clock  back  to  1868  when  the  Amend- 
ment was  adopted,  or  even  to  1896  when 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  was  written.  We  must 
consider  public  education  In  the  light  of  Its 
full  development  and  Its  present  place  In 
American  life  throughout  the  Nation.  Only 
In  this  way  can  It  be  determined  if  segre- 
gation In  public  schools  deprives  these  plain- 
tiffs of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Today,  education  Is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  recognition  of  the  Im- 
portance of  education  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. It  is  required  In  the  performance  of 
our  most  basic  public  responsibilities,  even 
service  In  the  armed  forces.  It  Is  the  very 
foundation  of  good  citizenship.  Today  It  Is 
a  principal  instrument  In  awakening  the 
child  to  cultural  values,  in  preparing  him  for 
later  professional  training,  and  In  helping 
blm  to  adjust  normally  to  his  environment. 
In  these  days.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  child 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed  in  life 
If  he  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  educa- 
tion. Such  an  opportunity,  where  the  state 
has  undertaken  to  provide  It,  Is  a  right  which 
must  be  made  available  to  all  on  equal 
terms. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  presented: 
Does  segregation  of  children  In  public  schools 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  even  though  the 
physical  facilities  and  other  "tangible"  fac- 
tors may  be  equal,  deprive  the  children  of 
the  minority  group  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunities?    We  believe  that  it  does. 

In  Sweatt  v.  Painter,  supra.  In  finding 
that  a  segregated  law  school  for  Negroes 
could  not  provide  them  equal  educational 
opportvmltles,  this  Court  relied  In  large  part 
on  "those  qualities  which  are  Incapable  of 
objective  measurement  but  which  make  for 
greatness  In  a  law  school.''  In  McLaurin  v. 
Oklahoma  State  Regents,  supra,  the  Court, 
In  requiring  that  a  Negro  admitted  to  a 
white  graduate  school  be  treated  like  all 
other  students,  again  resorted  to  Intangible 
considerations:  ".  .  .  his  ability  to  study,  to 
engage  In  discussions  and  exchange  views 
with  other  students,  and.  In  general,  to  learn 
his  profession."  Such  considerations  apply 
with  added  force  to  children  In  grade  and 
high  schools.  To  separate  them  from  others 
of  similar  age  and  qualifications  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race  generates  a  feeling  of  in- 
feriority as  to  their  status  In  the  ccnnmunity 
that  may  affect  their  hearts  and  minds  In  a 
way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  separation  on  their  educational 
opportunities  was  well  stated  by  a  finding 
In  the  Kansas  case  by  a  court  which  never- 
theless felt  compelled  to  rule  against  the 
Negro  plaintiffs: 

"Segregation  of  white  and  colored  children 
in  public  schools  has  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  colored  children.  The  Impact  Is 
greater  when  It  has  the  sanction  of  the  law; 
for  the  policy  of  separating  the  races  is  us- 
ually Interpreted  as  denoting  the  Inferiority 


of  the  Negro  group.  A  sense  of  Inferiority 
affects  the  motivation  of  a  child  to  learn. 
Segregation  with  the  sanction  of  law,  there- 
fore, has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  educa- 
tional and  mental  development  of  Negro 
children  and  to  deprive  them  of  some  of 
the  benefits  they  would  receive  In  a  racially 
Integrated  school  system."  «> 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  psy- 
chological knowledge  at  the  time  of  Plessy 
V.  Ferguson,  this  finding  is  amply  supported 
by  modem  authority.''  Any  language  In 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson  contrary  to  this  finding 
Is  rejected. 

We  conclude  that  In  the  field  of  public 
education  the  doctrine  of  "separate  but 
equal"  has  no  place.  Separate  educational 
facilities  are  Inherently  unequal.  Therefore, 
we  hold  that  the  plaintiffs  and  others  sim- 
ilarly situated  for  whom  the  actions  have 
been  brought  are,  by  reason  of  the  segrega- 
tion complained  of,  deprived  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the 
Fotirteenth  Amendment.  This  disposition 
makes  unnecessary  any  discussion  whether 
such  segregratlon  also  violates  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

Because  these  are  class  actions,  because  of 
the  wide  applicability  of  this  decision,  and 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  local  condi- 
tions, the  formulation  of  decrees  In  these 
cases  presents  problems  of  considerable  com- 
plexity. On  reargument,  the  consideration 
of  appropriate  relief  was  necessarily  subordi- 
nated to  the  primary  question — the  constitu- 
tionality of  segregation  In  public  education. 
We  have  now  announced  that  such  segrega- 
tion Is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  In  order  that  we  may  have  the  full 
assistance  of  the  parties  In  formvilatlng  de- 
crees, the  cases  will  be  restored  to  the  docket, 
and  the  parties  are  requested  to  present  fur- 
ther argxmient  on  Questions  4  and  5  pre- 
viously propounded  by  the  Court  for  the  re- 
argument this  Term."   The  Attorney  General 


the  defendants  were  proceeding  "promptly 
and  In  good  faith  to  comply  with  the  court's 
decree."  103  F.  Supp.  920,  921.  In  the  Vir- 
ginia case,  the  court  below  noted  that  the 
equalization  program  was  already  "afoot  and 
progressing"  (103  F.  Supp.  337,  341);  since 
then,  we  have  been  advised.  In  the  Virginia 
Attorney  General's  brief  on  reargument,  that 
the  program  has  now  been  completed.  In 
the  Delaware  case,  the  court  below  similarly 
noted  that  the  state's  equalization  program 
was  well  tmder  way.   91  A.  2d  137, 149. 


"  A  similar  finding  was  made  In  the  Dela- 
ware case:  "I  conclude  from  the  testi- 
mony that  In  our  Delaware  society,  State-Im- 
posed segregation  In  education  Itself  results 
In  the  Negro  children,  as  a  class,  receiving 
educational  opportunities  which  are  su'}- 
stantlally  Inferior  to  those  available  to  white 
children  otherwise  similarly  situated."  87 
A.  2d  862,  865. 

"  K.  B.  Clark,  Effect  of  Prejudice  and  Dis- 
crimination on  Personality  Development 
(Mldcentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  1960);  Wltmer  and 
Kotlnsky,  Personality  In  the  Making  (1952), 
c.  VI:  Deutscher  and  Cheln,  The  Psychologi- 
cal Effects  of  Enforced  Segregation:  A  Sur- 
vey of  Social  Science  Opinion,  26  J.  Psychol. 
259  (1948):  Cheln,  What  are  the  Psychologi- 
cal Effects  of  Segregation  Under  Conditions 
of  Equal  Faculties?,  3  Int.  J.  Opinion  and 
Attitude  Res.  229  (1949);  Brameld,  Educa- 
tional Costs,  In  Discrimination  and  Na. 
tlonal  WeUare  (Mclver,  ed.,  1949),  44-48; 
R'azier,  The  Negro  In  the  United  States 
(1949),  674-681.  And  see  generally  Myrdal, 
An  American  Dilemma  (1944) . 

"See  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  infra,  concerning 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 

""4.  Assuming  It  Is  decided  that  segrega- 
tion in  public  schools  violates  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

"  (o)  woTild  a  decree  necessarily  follow  pro- 
viding that,  within  the  limits  set  by  normal 
geographic  school  districting,  Negro  children 
should  forthwith  be  admitted  to  schools  of 
their  choice,  or 

"(b)  may  this  Court,  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  eqxilty  powers,  permit  an  effective  gradual 
adj\istment  to  be  brought  about  from  exist- 
ing segregated  systems  to  a  system  not  based 
on  color  distinctions? 
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of  the  United  States  Is  again  invited  to  i>ar- 
Uclpate.  Tbe  Attorneys  General  of  the  states 
requiring  or  permitting  segregation  in  public 
education  will  also  be  permitted  to  appear  as 
amid  curiae  upon  request  to  do  so  by  Sep- 
tember 15,  1954,  and  submission  of  briefs  by 
October  1,  1954.» 
It  is  so  ordered. 

SxTFBna  CousT  of  the  Unitkd  Statis — ^No. 

8 — OCTOBKR  TntM,  1963 
aponswooD  tromas  boixing,   rr  kl.,  vm- 

TTONEBS  V.  C.  MXLVIN  SHAXPK,  R  AL. 

(On  Writ  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Circuit.) 

[May  17.  1954] 

Mr.  CHixr  Jubticx  Wakbxm  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Coiu't. 

This  case  challenges  the  validity  of  seg- 
regation in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  petitioners,  minors  of  the 
Negro  race,  allege  that  such  segregation  de- 
prives them  of  due  process  of  law  under  th4 
Fifth  Amendment.  They  were  refused  ad- 
mission to  a  public  school  attended  by  white 
children  solely  because  of  their  race.  They 
sought  the  aid  of  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  obtaining  admission. 
That  court  dismissed  their  complaint.  We 
granted  a  writ  of  certiorari  before  judgment 
In  the  Court  of  Appeals  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  constitutional  question  pre- 
sented: 344  VS.  873. 

We  have  this  day  held  that  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment prohibits  the  states  from  maintaining 
racially  segregated  public  schools.^  The  legal 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  some- 
what different,  however.  The  Fifth  Amtmd- 
ment,  which  is  applicable  In  the  District:  of 
Columbia,  does  not  contain  an  equal  pro- 
tection clause  as  does  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which  applies  only  to  the  ste  tee. 
But  the  concepts  of  equal  protection  luid 
due  process,  both  stemming  from  o\ir  Ameri- 
can Ideal  of  fairness,  are  not  mutually  ezclu« 
slve.  The  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  Is 
a  mc»e  explicit  safeguard  of  prohibited  un- 
fairness than  "due  process  of  law,"  und. 
therefore,  we  do  not  imply  that  the  two  are 
always  interchangeable  phrases.  But,  as  this 
Court  has  recognized,  discrimination  nay 
be  so  unjustifiable  a«>to  be  violative  of  due 
process.' 

Classifications  based  solely  u|;>on  race  must 
be  scrutinized  with  particular  care,  since  they 
are  contrary  to  our  traditions  and  hence 
constitutionally  s\i^>ect.*     As  long   ago   as 


"5.  On  the  assumption  on  which  questions 
4  (a)  and  (b)  are  based,  and  assuming  fur- 
ther that  this  Court  will  exercise  Its  equity 
powers  to  the  end  described  in  question  4(6) , 

"(a)  should  this  Court  formulate  detaUed 
decrees  in  these  cases; 

"(b)  If  so,  what  spedflc  Issues  should  the 
decrees  reach; 

"(c)  should  this  Co\irt  appoint  a  special 
master  to  hear  evidence  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending specific  terms  for  such  decrees; 

"(d)  should  this  Court  remand  to  the 
courts  of  first  instance  with  directions  to 
frame  decrees  in  these  cases,  and  If  so,  wluit 
general  directions  should  the  decrees  of  this 
Coxirt  include  and  what  procedures  should 
the  courts  of  first  Instance  foUow  In  arriving 
at  the  specific  terms  of  more  detailed  de- 
crees?" 

"  See  Rule  43,  Revlaed  Rules  of  this  Court 
(effective  July  1, 1954) . 

» Broum  v.  Board  of  Education, UJB. 

*  Detroit  Bank  v.  United  States.  317  tJ  S. 
329;  Currin  v.  Wallace.  30<J  U.  a  1,  13-14; 
Stetoard  Machine  Co.  v.  Davis,  301  XJS.  548, 
585. 

*Korematsu  v.  United  States,  323  U.  S.  214, 
216;  Hirabayashi  v.  United  States.  320  U.  S. 
81,  100. 


1896,  this  Court  declared  the  principle  "that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  In  Its 
present  form,  forbids,  so  far  as  civil  and 
political  rights  are  concerned,  discrimina- 
tion by  the  General  Government,  or  by  the 
States,  against  any  citizen  because  of  his 
race."  •  And  In  Buchanan  v.  Warley,  245  U.S. 
60,  the  Court  held  that  a  statute  which 
Umlted  the  right  of  a  property  owner  to 
convey  his  property  to  a  person  of  another 
race  was.  as  an  unreasonable  dlscrlmliiation, 
a  denial  of  due  process  of  law. 

Although  the  Court  has  not  assumed  to 
define  "liberty"  with  any  great  precision, 
that  term  Is  not  confined  to  mere  freedom 
from  bodily  restraint.  Liberty  under  law 
extends  to  the  full  range  of  conduct  which 
the  individual  is  free  to  pursue,  and  It  can- 
not be  restricted  except  for  a  proper  govern- 
mental objective.  Segregation  in  public  edu- 
cation is  not  reasonably  related  to  any  proper 
governmental  objective,  and  thvus  it  im- 
poses on  Negro  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  burden  that  constitutes  an  ar- 
bitrary deprivation  of  their  liberty  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Due  Process  Clause. 

In  view  of  our  decision  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  states  from  maintaining 
racially  segregated  public  schools,  it  would 
be  unthinkable  that  the  same  Constitution 
would  Impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal 
Government.*  We  hold  that  racial  segre- 
gation in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  a  denial  of  the  due  process  of 
law  guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

For  the  reasons  set  out  In  Broum  v.  Board 
of  Education,  this  case  will  be  restored  to 
the  docket  for  reargument  on  Questions  4 
and  5  previously  propounded  by  the  Court. 
345  UJ3.  972. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

Senator  Btso.  I  represent  a  border  State 
and  we  have  had  no  serious  problem  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1954.  Generally  speaking,  our  people  have 
moved  In  the  direction  of  Implementing  that 
decision,  reluctantly  perhaps,  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  attempted  to  abide  by  the  law. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  go  beyond  what  that 
decision  requires  or  beyond  what  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  requires.  I  am  for  up- 
holding the  law  even  though  I  may  be 
against  a  law;  I  am  for  abiding  by  the  law. 
whatever  the  law  is  as  long  as  that  is  the 
law.  But  I  am  against  any  bureaucratic  ef- 
forts to  push  the  school  districts  one  centi- 
meter beyond  what  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
ruling  requires  and  what  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  requires. 

I  saw  nowhere  in  the  decision  or  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  any  language  that 
would  indicate  that  there  had  to  be  any 
degree  of  racial  balance.  I  saw  nothing  out- 
lawing racial  Imbalance,  and  I  Just  want  to 
make  sure,  and  1  think  Congress  should  be 
sure,  that  title  VI  is  not  going  to  be  used 
as  a  blackjack  to  force  school  districts  to 
move  In  the  direction  of  bussing  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  So  long  as  those  school  dis- 
tricts are  abiding  by  the  law,  they  are  not 
discriminating  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color 
in  their  assignments  of  schoolchildren  to 
the  schools. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  this  newly 
enunciated  policy  here  is  not  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  move 
In  that  direction  without  legal  sanction,  be- 
yond what  is  required  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  on  the  pArt  of  the  Congress  by  statute. 

DEPAKTICENT    CTTIDELlmSS 

Mr.  Kabsr.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  the  Department  guide- 
lines would  certainly  be  within  the  confines 

*  Gibson  V.  Mississippi,  162  V.  S.  666.  691. 
Cf.  Steele  v.  Louisville  <fr  Nashville  R.  Co., 
323  U.  S.  192,  198-199. 

•Cf.  Hurd  V.  Bodges.  334  U.S.  24.. 


of  the  appropriate  legal  sUtutes  that  are 
on  the  books. 

In  general,  if  I  give  you  briefly  what  the 
guidelines  will  require — and  I  am  reading 
now  from  the  brief  of  the  revised  guide- 
lines— they  will  require  substantial  achieve- 
ments and  the  free  choice  desegregation 
plans.  They  will  require  significant  prog- 
ress  In  desegregation  of  teachers  and  staff. 
They  will  require  progress  in  closing  of  small 
Inadequate  schools  for  Negro  students  and 
other  minority  groups  and  they  will  require 
simplified  procedures  from  school  districts 
and  require  reports  on  the  Implementation 
of  these  recommendations. 

Senator  Bybd.  Can  you  tell  us  if  these 
policies  are  moving  in  a  direction  that  either 
do  not  have  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  of  the  United  States  or  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress,  to  wit:  Is  there  any  effort  here  to 
require  to  any  degree  whatsover  a  racial  bal- 
ance? Is  there  any  effort  here  to  outlaw  by 
office  policy  a  racial  Imbalance? 

Mr.  Karsh.  The  word  "balance"  Is  obvi- 
ously a  very  subjective  term,  but  I  can  only 
say  again  that  the  guidelines  will  be  In  strict 
compliance  with  the  appropriate  statutes  on 
the  books  today  and  within  the  framework  of 
the  laws  which  have  given  us  the  framework 
around  which  we  must  work. 

Senator  Btro.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not 
ruled  against  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  Kaksh.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Btbd.  And  the  Congress  has  not 
enacted  any  statutes  which  would  outlaw  de 
facto  segregation.  Is  there  anything  In  the 
newly  enunciated  policies  which  attempts  to 
reach  such  an  objective,  to  wit:  The  outlaw- 
ing of  de  facto  segregation?  In  other  words, 
Is  the  Office  attempting  to  do  this,  something 
which  has  not  been  done  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  Congress  In  its  new  policy? 

Mr.  Karsh.  These  guidelines  will  not  make 
the  legal  determination  that  de  facto  segre- 
gation Is,  In  fact,  segregation.  I  cannot 
answer  you  more  specifically  than  that,  pri- 
marily because  I  am  not  that  personally  fa- 
miliar with  the  guidelines,  but  I  can  only  say. 
again,  that  the  guidelines  are  completely 
within  the  criteria  and  as  established  by  law 
today. 

Senator  Btrd.  There  Is  no  effort  whatso- 
ever here  today  to  push  the  school  districts 
Into  acting  so  as  to  relieve  what  might  be 
termed  "racial  Imbalance,"  whatever  that  Is. 

Mr.  Karsh.  There  Is  just  an  attempt  here 
to  help  carry  out  the  procedures  which  are 
within  the  scope  and  authority  of  the  law 
today. 

FACTOR    OF    RACIAL    INTOLERANCE 

Senator  Btro.  I  think  aU  of  the  authority 
that  the  Office  has  Is  to  insure  and  insist  that 
school  districts  not  resort  to  the  factor  of 
racial  discrimination  In  the  assignment  of 
students  to  schools.  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
that  some  of  the  civil  rights  groups  are  not 
satisfied  with  this.  They  want  to  go  further. 
They  want  to  obliterate  "racial  imbalance." 
whatever  that  means,  wherever  It  exists. 
They  want  to  bring  about  some  degree  of_ 
racial  balance,  I  suppose,  regardless  of  what 
the  Negro  student  would  want  and  what  the 
white  student  would  want,  regardless  of  what 
the  neighborhood  residential  patterns  are, 
and  so  on.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  would 
like  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  bussing  stu- 
dents to  achieve  such  goal.  The  1964  CivU 
Rights  Act  specifically  addressed  Itself  to 
that. 

I  Just  want  to  make  sure  here  that  the 
Office  of  Education,  In  Its  new  policy,  is  not 
bending  the  knee  to  these  pressure  groups 
that  would  have  us  go  beyond  what  the 
Court  requires  and  beyond  what  the  Fed- 
eral statute  requires  amd  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  not  moving  in  that  direction  and  using 
the  blackjack  of  title  VI  of  the  Federal  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1964  to  force  the  school  dis- 
tricts Into  doing  something  that  they  are 
not  required  to  do  by  the  law  or  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 
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Can  the  subcommittee  be  assured  of  that? 

Mr.  Karsh.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say 
that  there  will  be.  In  fa^,  something  that 
would  fall  either  on  one  side  of  the  fence 
or  the  other,  as  you  dlifct  that  question. 
The  whole  process  of  Intettatlon  Is  obviously 
one  that  has  evolution  involved  in  Its  pat- 
tern of  development.  | 

I  can  only  assure  yoU  again,  that  the 
guidelines  that  we  have  i|ut  forth  today,  for 
which,  incidentally,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  will  be  speakihg  this  afternoon 
with  more  detail,  that  th«ae  guidelines  today 
are,  after  very  careful  deliberation  and  con- 
sideration, within  the  legit  fabric  of  desegre- 
gation today.  It  is  enjirely  within  that 
isbric  of  approved  legal  i  decisions  that  are 
on  the  books  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  ^LICT 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Chairtnan,  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  record  the  statement  of 
policy  and  I  would  ask ,  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation to  cite  Its  authoHty.  I  would  like 
to  ask  that  the  Office  of  I  Education  cite  Its 
authority  for  whatever  idhanges  in  policy 
have  been  made  so  we  can  see  whether  or 
not  It  Is  exceeding  Its  auifliorlty,  and  so  we 
can  see  whether  or  not  it  Is  going  beyond 
what  the  Supreme  Court  [has  required. 

I  make  that  request,  ikt.  Chairman,  that 
there  be  a  very  clear  dellteatlon  of  author- 
ity, and  that  It  not  be  ampfgruous,  but  which 


authority  upon 


will  make  crystal  clear 
which  the  Office  of  Education  is  basing  what- 
ever   changes    are    Included    In    the    new 
regulations. 

Senator  Hill.  Will  you 
sir?    It  will  go  In  the  re 


provide  that  for  us, 

QOrd. 


MEANING  OF  N»*"  POUCT 

Senator  Btrd.  Also  make  clear  just  what 
the  new  regulations  mein  as  against  the 
regulations  under  which  Ijhe  Office  Is  pres- 
ently operating  so  we  can  see  whether  you 
are  going  to  take  an  Incii  here  and  a  yard 
there,  and  before  we  kno^  It  the  Office  has 
taken  a  mile  and  way  bey^td  what  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Supreme  Court  requires  in  this 
delicate  and  sensitive  and  (difficult  field. 

Senator  Hill.  Provide  all  of  this  Informa- 
tion for  us  in  detail. 

Mr.  Karsr.  We  will  be  { ibd  to. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   CHO OBIMG   A   SCHOOL 
EACH  TEAB 

Senator  Btro.  Why  is  every  student  and 
parent  required  to  choose  u  school  each  year? 
Why  Is  the  Office  requlrlni ;:  that  the  student 
and  the  parent  choose  a  achool,  under  the 
new  regulations,  each  yeai  7 

Mr.  Karsr.  I  would  HI  a  to  answer  that 
question  In  terms  of  the  1e  aert  for  the  record 
that  you  have  asked  for.  |:f  It  Is  a  definite 
change  we  will  speak  to  it; 

Senator  Btrd.  Why  are  ;  ©u  requiring  each 
student  and  parent  to  chii^e  a  school  each 
year  and  what  Is  your  authority  for  forcing 
the  student,  whether  it  b  si  a  Negro  student 
or  a  white  student,  and  f c  p  forcing  the  par- 
ents to  choose  each  year]  fcnd  how  long  Is 
this  going  to  be  requlrett— when  you  say 
each  year — does  It  go  on  ac  infinitum  or  just 
over  the  next  2  or  3  yeata?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?  Let  us  get  some  definitions 
M  to  Just  what  these  t^t-ms  mean.  Cite 
your  authority  for  them  and  we  will  Include 
that  In  the  record.  ' 


AUTHORrrT   FOR   CTVIL   Rld^S   GUIDELINES 

Senator  Hnx.  Wotild  you  provide  all  of 
that  for  us?  I 

Mr.  Karsh.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

(The  information  followuj) 

"The  authority  for  the  sc|k>o1  desegregation 
ruideUnes  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Mucation  comes  from  the  CUvll  Rights  Act  of 
1984.  Under  tttie  VI  of  this  act  the  Congress 
•llrected  that:  p 

"  Sbc.  601.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
wall,  on  the  ground  of  mce,  color,  or  na- 
tiMial  origin,  be  exclude^  from  participa- 


tion In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

"  'Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  program  or  activ- 
ity, by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity  by  issuing  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  of  general  applicability  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing  the 
financial  assistance  In  connection  with  which 
the  action  is  taken  •  •  •.' 

"The  mandate  of  the  Congress  presented  a 
difficult  problem  In  regard  to  school  segre- 
gation. There  were,  as  of  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  still  more 
than  1,500  school  districts  In  the  United 
States  which  were  maintaining  dual  school 
systems,  with  separate  schools  for  white  and 
Negro  students.  These  school  systems  had 
been  declared  Ulegal  10  years  before  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Local 
school  and  government  officials,  rather  than 
trying  to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court 
desegregation  decision,  had  In  many  cases 
devoted  considerable  efforts  to  maintaining 
Illegal  dual  school  systems.  The  resulting 
denial  of  constitutional  rights  to  millions 
of  American  schoolchildren  was  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  passage  of  title  VI  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

"While  some  have  argued  that  title  VI 
would  require  the  cutting  off  of  all  Federal 
assistance  to  these  hundreds  of  school  dis- 
tricts still  operating  out  of  compliance  with 
the  law,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  took  the  position  that 
school  districts  should  be  given  further  op- 
portunity to  bring  their  systems  Into  com- 
pliance through  voluntary  desegregation 
plans.  The  Department's  regtUatlon  under 
title  VI  reflected  this  policy  by  permitting  the 
submission  of  a  voluntary  desegregation  plan 
as  an  alternative  means  of  compliance  avail- 
able to  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tems (45  CFR  80.4(c)  (2)). 

"The  regulation  provides  that  If  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  determines  that  a 
plan  Is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  title  VI  and  the  regulation,  the  school 
system  may  continue  to  receive  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  school  desegregation 
guidelines  issued  by  the  Commissioner  set 
forth  the  standards  that  will  be  used  by  the 
Office  of  Education  in  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  desegregation  plans  submitted  by 
local  school  districts  undertaking  to  elimi- 
nate a  dual  school  system.  They  recognize 
the  difficulties  faced  by  school  districts  In 
the  difficult  process  of  school  desegregation, 
but  they  assume  that  the  local  school  officials 
will  make  effective  efforts  to  eliminate  seg- 
regated schools. 

"The  requirement  that  each  student  exer- 
cise a  choice  of  school  each  year  applies  only 
to  free  choice  desegregation  plans.  School 
districts  are  not  required  to  use  free  choice 
plana,  and  In  fact  they  are  In  many  respects 
undesirable,  and  probably  cannot  be  ijsed  as 
anything  more  than  an  Interim  device  for 
Initiating  desegregation.^  Nevertheless,  those 
districts  electing  to  use  free  choice  must 
afford  that  choice  each  year. 


»On  Jan.  28.  1966,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit  stated  In  Singleton  v. 
Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District 
F.2d : 

"At  this  stage  In  the  history  of  desegrega- 
tion In  the  Deep  South  a  'freedom  of  choice' 
plan  Is  an  acceptable  method  for  a  school 
board  to  use  In  fulfilling  Its  duty  to  Inte- 
grate the  school  system.  In  the  long  run.. 
It  Is  hardly  possible  that  schools  will  be 
administered  on  any  such  haphazard  basis." 


"A  free  choice  plan  Is  a  way  of  Initiating 
the  desegregation  of  a  dual  school  system  and 
the  history  of  such  plans  demonstrates  that 
vlrtuaUy  every  transfer  is  from  a  Negro  school 
to  a  school  originally  estfibllshed  for  white 
children.  The  reqxurement  that  every  stu- 
dent In  the  school  district  exercise  the  choice 
each  year  as  to  the  school  he  wUl  attend  Is 
one  of  the  protections  necessary  If  children 
are  truly  to  have  a  choice  free  of  community 
attitudes  and  pressures,  as  well  as  Inertia. 
These  might  otherwise  prevent  a  parent  from 
taking  the  Initiative  In  asking  that  his  child 
be  transferred  from  the  Negro  to  the  white 
school. 

"The  guidelines  must  be  read  In  the  light 
of  the  requirements  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Obviously  any  operation  of  the 
school  system  which  violates  constitutional 
principles  because  of  the  treatment  of  stu- 
dents on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  directive  of 
section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
"The  guidelines,  therefore,  can  do  no  less 
than  require  actions  which  will  serve  as  a 
transition  to  secure  operation  of  the  schools 
consistent  with  what  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. This  requirement  Is  more  than  that 
the  school  Impose  no  prohibition  upon  the 
transfer  of  students  from  Negro  to  white 
schools. 

"In  Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal  Sepa- 
rate School  District,  348  F.  (2d)  729,  730,  note 
5  (CA.  5,  1965)   the  court  stated: 

"  'In  retrospect,  the  second  Brown  opinion 
clearly  Imposes  on  public  school  authorities 
the  duty  to  provide  an  Integrated  school  sys- 
tem. Judge  Parker's  well-known  dictum 
("The  Constitution,  In  other  words,  does  not 
require  Integration.  It  merely  forbids  dis- 
crimination.") In  Briggs  v.  Elliott,  EXtS.C. 
1955,  132  F.  Supp.  776,  777,  should  be  laid 
to  rest.  It  is  Inconsistent  with  Broum  and 
the  later  development  of  decisional  and 
statutory  law  In  the  area  of  civil  rights.' 

"More  recently  that  same  court  had  oc- 
casion to  note:  * 

"  "The  Constitution  forbids  unconstitu- 
tional state  action  In  the  form  of  segregated 
faculties,  including  segregated  pubUc  schools. 
School  authorities,  therefore,  are  under  the 
constitutional  compulsion  of  furnishing  a 
single,  integrated  school  system.' 

"The  concurring  portion  of  an  opinion  of 
Judges  Sobeloff  and  BeU  In  Bradley  v.  Board 
of  City  of  Richmond*  stated  In  part: 

"  'Affirmative  action  means  more  than  tell- 
ing those  who  have  long  been  deprived  of 
freedom  of  educational  opportunity,  "Tou 
now  have  a  choice."  In  many  Instances  the 
choice  will  not  be  meanlngfiU  unless  the  ad- 
ministrators are  willing  to  bestow  extra  effort 
and  expense  to  bring  the  deprived  pupils  up 
to  the  level  where  they  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  choice  In  fact  as  weU  as  In  theory.  A 
court  before  approving  a  plan,  must  scruti- 
nize It  In  detaU  to  satisfy  itself  that  the 
assumptions  upon  which  the  plan  Is  predi- 
cated are  actually  present.  The  district 
judge  must  determine  whether  the  means 
exist  for  the  exercise  of  a  choice  that  is  truly 
free  and  not  merely  pro  forma.  This  may 
Involve  considering,  for  example,  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  transportation,  the  opportunity  to 
participate  on  equal  terms  in  the  life  of  the 
school  after  the  pupU's  arrival,  and  any  other 
circumstances  that  may  be  pertinent.' 

*  Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal  Separate 

School  District, Fed.  2d (CA.  6th 

Jan.  26,  1066) .  The  court  did  recognize  tbat 
administrative  problems  may  justify  an  or- 
derly transition  period  during  which  the  de- 
segregation may  take  place,  but  even  so.  It 
held  that  this  transition  may  not  prevent 
any  Individual  child,  even  though  in  a  grade 
not  yet  reached  by  the  desegregation  plan 
from  exercising  his  right  to  transfer. 

•  346  F.  2d  310,  323  (CA.  4th,  1965) .    Re- 
versed on  other  grounds,  U.S.  ,  86 

S.  Ct.  224  (1965). 
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"Senator  Bno  al«o  Inquired  about  the 
effect  of  the  guidelines  on  'racial  Imbalance.' 
We  assume  he  used  that  term  to  rcler  to  the 
sltiuition  where  school  officials  have  not  offi- 
cially maintained  a  segregated  school  sjretem 
but  the  housing  patterns  of  the  community 
have  resiilted  in  many  schools  being  attended 
wholly  or  predominantly  by  students  of  a 
partlculeu-  race.  The  guidelines  do  not  In  any 
way  deal  with  this  problem. 

"Very  few  responsible  people  are  willing  to 
aasert  that  there  are  no  problems  of  dis- 
crimination involved  In  our  large  cities,  or 
elsewhere  where  students  of  a  particular  race 
are  In  fact  educated  separately  from  other 
students.  The  courts,  however,  have  not  as 
yet  determined  the  extent  to  which  the  prob- 
lem constitutes  racial  discrimination  in  the 
legal  sense  where  this  is  not  the  result  of  an 
official  policy  of  racial  separation. 

The  statement  by  the  CSommissloner  of 
Education  announcing  the  revised  school  de- 
segregation guidelines  explains  in  more  de- 
tail the  provisions  in  the  guidelines,  and  the 
changes  from  last  year's  guidelines." 

"Statement  bt  Hasou)  Hows  II,>  U.S.  Com- 
icissioNxs  or  Edttcatxon,  VB.  Omcx  or 

EonCATION 

"The  TJ.S.  Office  of  Education  Is  entering 
the  second  year  of  executing  its  responsi- 
bilities under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  Under  title  VI,  no  Federal  office  may 
dispense  Federal  moneys  that  would  be  used 
to  support  programs  or  activities  in  which 
there  is  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

"I.ast  April  29  the  Office  Issued  Its  first 
guidelines  for  school  desegregation  plans.  In 
effect,  these  gviidelines  set  up  minimum 
standards  that  a  school  district  undergoing 
desegregation  would  have  to  meet  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  financial  assistance  dis- 
bursed by  the  Office  of  Education. 

"It  should  be  emphasized  that  bo;h  the 
original  and  the  revised  guidelines  deal  with 
those  school  districts  submitting  desegre- 
gation plans  designed  to  eliminate  a  dual 
school  system.  They  do  not  deal  with  the 
sometime  even  more  difficult  racial  problems 
in  our  large  cities  or  other  districts  which 
have  not  maintained  formally  established 
sepcurate  schools  for  white  and  Negro  stu- 
dents. Title  VI  clearly  applies  to  discrimina- 
tion in  these  cases,  but  its  precise  applica- 
tion In  any  particular  case  cannot  easily  be 
(K'edlcted.  Members  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion staff  are  now  in  several  major  cities  of 
the  North  gathering  data  for  analysis  to  de- 
termine what  types  of  practices  other  than 
maintenance  of  a  dual  school  system  consti- 
tute discrimination  p>rohlbited  by  title  VI. 

"For  those  not  famUlar  with  the  major 
provisions  of  the  initial  guidelines  issued  last 
year,  they  Included  the  following: 

"(1)  School  systems  desegregating  for  the 
first  time  had  to  show  a  good  faith  start  by 
desegregating  at  least  four  grades  in  the  fall 
of  1966; 

"(2)  A  target  date  of  the  fall  of  1967  was 
set  for  the  desegregation  of  all  12  grades  in 
school  systems  not  yet  fully  desegregated; 

"(3)  School  faculties  had  to  be  desegre- 
gated, but  diirlng  the  first  year  school  dis- 
tricts could  prepare  for  this  by  holding  de- 
segregated faculty  meetings;  and 

"(4)  School  districts  were  permitted  to 
desegregate  by  a  variety  of  means.  Including 
attendance  zone  plans  and  free  choice  plans. 

"A  significant  number  of  school  districts 
have  submitted  acceptable  desegregation 
plans  in  accordance  with  the  original  guide- 
line standards.  ITiere  are  about  2,000  school 
districts  that  must  file  desegregation  plans 
In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 
All  but  about  70  of  these  have  now  filed 
plana  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines — an 


>In  connection  with  announcing  revised 
achool  desegregation  guidelines. 


achievement  many  thought  would  be  im- 
possible to  attain  a  year  ago.    This  is  almost 

10  times  as  many  plans  as  have  been  proc- 
essed by  the  courts  in  the  more  than  10 
years  since  the  1954  desegregation  decision, 
and  the  great  majority  of  plans  are  from 
school  districts  which  a  year  ago  had  not  yet 
taken  any  Eteps  to  desegregate. 

"In  terms  of  children,  a  year  ago  there 
were  approximately  64,000  Negro  students  in 
public  schools  with  white  students  in  the 

11  Deep  South  States.  This  figure  represents 
slightly  more  than  2  percent  of  the  Negro 
enrollment.  This  year  there  are  by  various 
estimates  about  180,000  Negro  students  at- 
tending schools  with  white  students  In  the 
same  11 -State  area,  or  almost  three  times  as 
many.  This  still  represents,  of  course,  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  Negro  students  in 
these  States. 

"Members  of  the  staff  who  framed  the 
original  guidelines  knew  they  were  plowing 
new  ground.  No  one  had  ever  before  tried 
desegregation  on  a  massive  basis  through 
administrative  procedures.  The  Office  of 
Education  was  aware  that  after  a  semester 
of  experience,  substantial  alterations  or  revi- 
sions would  doubtless  be  called  for.  Quite 
wisely  the  original  drafters  wrote  into  the 
guidelines  that  they  might  be  modified  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  "in  order  to 
determine  eligibility  for  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance In  the  1966-67  school  year  and  there- 
after." We  had  hoped  this  would  be  done  by 
the  end  of  January.  We  missed  that  date  be- 
cause of  the  complexities  involved  in  revision 
and  because  of  our  desire  to  consult  with 
both  school  leaders  and  civil  rights  leaders; 
but  school  administrators  will  nevertheless 
have  6  months  before  the  fall  term  begins 
to  put  the  provisions  into  effect. 

"How  do  the  new  guidelines  differ  from  the 
old?  I  would  like  to  call  four  areas  to  your 
attention. 

"The  first  is  concerned  with  faculty  deseg- 
regation. The  old  guidelines,  as  I  have  said, 
in  effect  permitted  a  year  of  preparation  for 
this  particularly  sensitive  aspect  of  desegre- 
gation. 

"The  new  guidelines  spell  out  in  much 
greater  detail  the  requirements  for  faculty 
and  staff  desegregation.  (These  details  are 
in  sec.  181.13  on  p.  2  of  the  new  guidelines.) 
They  state  clearly  that  each  school  system 
is  resp>onsible  for  removing  the  effects  of  all 
past  or  present  discriminatory  practices  in 
the  assignment  of  teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional staff.  Race,  color,  or  national  origin 
may  not  be  a  factor  in  hiring,  assigning,  pro- 
moting, or  firing  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sional staff.  Staff  desegregation  for  the 
1966-67  school  year  must  Include  progress 
In  the  desegregation  of  the  regular  teaching 
staff  beyond  what  was  accomplished  in  1965- 
66.  and  there  must  be  a  significant  start  on 
this  in  those  school  districts  that  have  not 
yet  begun  faculty  desegregation. 

"A  second  area  of  change  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  is  that  Involving  the 
use  of  free  choice  plans  for  compliance.  In 
many  cases  the  freedom  of  choice  concept 
has  placed  on  the  parent  or  child  exercising 
the  choice  an  undue  burden  to  end  discrimi- 
nation when  the  burden  should  rest  on  the 
school  authorities.  The  new  guidelines  spell 
out  that  the  intent  of  freedom  of  choice 
plans  is  to  break  down  a  dual  system  of 
schools  and  establish  a  single  system  of 
schools  for  all  students  in  a  community 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
system  to  Insure  that  the  plan  works  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  (These  provisions 
are  set  forth  in  sees.  181.41  throxigh  181.55, 
especially  sec.  181.54.)  If  a  school  system 
operating  under  a  free  choice  plEin  operates 
schools  that  are  identifiable  as  intended  for 
students  of  a  particular  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  it  must  take  additional  steps — 
among  them  changes  in  staffing  patterns — 


to  correct  this  situation.  DlatrlctB  are  pro- 
vided with  a  general  percentage  guide  for 
student  transfers  by  which  the  effectiveness 
of  the  free  choice  desegregation  plans  can  be 
determined.  This  percentage  guide  is  not  a 
requirement  for  some  particular  degree  of 
racial  balance.  Instead  it  is  a  basis  lor  as- 
sisting us  and  school  districts  in  reviewing 
the  progress  of  free  choice  plans  in  ellm. 
inatlng  a  dual  school  structure.  In  addi- 
tion a  number  of  procedures  for  free  choice 
plans  have  been  changed  to  eliminate  pos- 
sible abuses  and  to  insure  that  students  have 
a  more  meaningful  opportunity  to  make  a 
free  choice.  In  essence,  we  will  observe  the 
operation  of  free  choice  plans  this  spring 
and  will  permit  them  where  they  achieve 
reasonable  progress  in  breaking  down  Illegal 
dual  school  systems. 

"A  third  provision  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  comes  under  the  general  heading 
of  unequal  educational  programs  and  facili- 
ties (sec.  181.15) .  Some  school  systems  stlU 
maintain  small.  Inadequate  schools  for  Ne- 
groes or  other  minority  group  students.  Un- 
der the  new  guidelines,  school  authorities 
will  be  required  to  close  these  schools  and 
assign  the  students  to  other  schools. 

"Lastly,  the  revised  guidelines  make  an  im- 
portant administrative  change.  This  past 
year  much  of  our  effort  and  that  of  local 
school  officials  was  expended  In  negotiating 
desegration  plans  for  Individual  school  dis- 
tricts. This  proved  to  be  a  truly  monu- 
mental task.  And  in  the  end  the  effort  did 
not  achieve  one  of  its  main  purposes.  Very 
few  of  the  school  districts  made  any  real 
efforts  to  devise  plans  which  would  deseg- 
regate their  school  systems  more  effectively 
in  the  light  of  their  individual  circum- 
ctances;  rather  they  almost  invariably  re- 
quired the  Federal  Government  to  prescribe 
the  minimum  plan  that  would  be  acceptable. 

"This  year  the  emphasis  will  be  shifted 
from  negotiation  to  performance. 

"In  general,  the  following  steps  are  called 
for: 

"First,  this  spring  each  school  district  will 
submit  a  preliminary  report  of  the  stalBng 
assignments  and  enrollment  patterns  it  plans 
for  the  fall  term  (sec.  181.18). 

"Second,  each  district  with  a  voluntary 
plan  will  be  asked  to  file  by  April  15  a  sim- 
ple form  indicating  its  willingness  to  com- 
ply with  the  guidelines,  which  set  forth  the 
actions  that  must  be  taken.  The  assurance 
form  will  provide  the  basis  on  which  the 
district  will  continue  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance during  the  spring  and  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  negotiations  to  amend  individ- 
ual desegregation  plans. 

"Third,  the  spring  reports  of  planned  en- 
rollment patterns  and  staff  assignments  will 
be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
Those  districts  which  do  not  show  reasonable 
progress  will  be  called  upon  to  take  addi- 
tional steps  before  fall  to  further  their  de- 
segregation efforts. 

"Summing  up,  we  are  now  concluding  what 
some  have  called  the  'paper  compliance' 
pheise  of  our  title  VI  operations.  We  can 
look  forward  to  more  emphasis  on  compli- 
ance reviews,  field  visits,  and  investigations 
in  order  to  determine  actual  performance  In 
making  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
available  to  all  members  of  our  society. 

"THC     1866    TITLE    VI    CXnOELINES    FOR    SCHOOL 
DESEGBEGATION 

"The  1966  guidelines  require: 

"1.  Substantial  achievements  under  free 
choice  desegregation  plans; 

"2.  Significant  progress  in  desegregation  of 
teachers  and  staff, 

"3.  Progress  in  closing  of  small.  Inadequate 
schools  established  for  Negro  students  or 
other  minority  groups, 

"4.  Simplified  procedures  and  periodic  re- 
ports from  school  districts  to  measure  prog- 
ress In  implementing  desegregation  plans. 
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.A  school  system 


"Atauraiu  < 

■To  be  eligible  for  Fewral  funds,  each 
school  system  must  assure  the  Commissioner 
that  it  will  abide  by  titla  VI  of  the  CivU 
Bights  Act.  The  type  ol  assurance  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  schpol  system: 

"Desegregated   systems: 
that  never  had  or  has  alreiaidy  eliminated  all 
forms  of  segregation  subaaits  an  assurance 
of  full  compliance  by  HEW  Form  441. 

"Dual  school  systems:  School  systems  that 
are  working  toward  desegregation  subnolt 
either  a  Federal  Court  ortijer  for  desegrega- 
tion or  a  voluntary  desegregation  plan. 
School  systems  with  voluntary  plans  file 
Form  441-B  plan,  which  provides  that  a 
school  system's  voluntary  desegregation  plan 
will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  outlined  in  the  1 1966  guidelines. 

"Any  compliance  assurajace  or  plan  is  es- 
sentially a  statement  of  intent,  and  Is  not 
a  substitute  for  performance.  "The  Commis- 
sioner may  require  addittonal  assurance  or 
evidence  of  performance  ii  he  has  cause  to 
believe  that  a  school  systeto  is  not  living  up 
to  its  original  assurance.     | 

"Types  ot  it^n 

"No  single  type  of  desegregation  plan  fits 
all  school  systems.  Each  school  system  is 
responsible  for  selecting  the  plan  best  suited 
10  accomplish  desegregation  as  quickly  as 
possible.  However,  if  the  I  Commissioner  has 
cause  to  believe  a  plan  t^lll  not  work  in  a 
particular  district,  or  has  evidence  that  a 
previously  accepted  plan  lit  failing,  he  may 
require  the  adoption  of  a  different  plan. 

"A.  General  requiremmits. — The  school 
system — not  the  State  oi  Federal  Govern- 
ment— Is  responsible  for  making  its  plan 
work.  The  system  must  Inform  the  com- 
munity of  its  plan,  sollclp  community  sup- 
port, and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect 
all  persons  exercising  thelf  rights  under  the 
plan.  I 

"The  guidelines  require  beriodlc  reports  to 
help  the  Commissioner  dejtermlne  a  system's 
progress  under  its  plan,  i  These  reports  in- 
clude data  on  student  and  faculty  assign- 
ment by  race  and  school  J 'maps  of  the  sys- 
tem's boundaries  and  the  {location  of  schools 
within  the  boundaries;  notification  of  any 
changes  the  system  seeks  vo  make  in  its  plan; 
and  descriptions  of  spedtal  circumstances 
hampering  the  progress  or  desegregation. 

"B.  Specific  requirementt. — 

"1.  Attendance  zone  plans:  Under  this 
type  of  plan,  students  are  ^signed  to  schools 
within  a  school  system  iccording  to  their 
area  of  residence.  The  school  system  must 
establish  a  single  set  of  attendance  zones, 
and  then  assign  students'  to  schools  serving 
their  zone,  regardless  of  ^ace,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Students  With  special  educa- 
tional needs — handlcappled  children,  for 
example — can  be  assigned  ko  a  school  outside 
their  normal  attendance  zcue. 

"2.  Free  choice  plans:  'these  plans  reqtilre 
students  to  choose  their  dwn  school,  regard- 
less of  where  they  live.  tThe  expectation  is 
that  students  of  each  rake  will  choose  the 
same  school,  and  thus  br!>k  down  the  dual 
school  pattern. 

"Every  student  and  his  ]  tarent  must  choose 
a  school  each  year  •  •  •  |n  most  cases  4  or 
5  months  before  the  school,  year  begins.  The 
school  system  mxist  insure  that  this  choice  is 
free,  and  that  students  sind  parents  can 
choose  In  safety  and  without  fear  of  reprisal. 
School  systems  must  mak^  significant  prog- 
ress in  eliminating  the  djUal  school  pattern 
under  free  choice  plans)  Progress  in  the 
transfer  of  students  from'  »egregated  schools 
will  be  measiired  In  relation  to  achievements 


fudged  in  accord - 


of  prior  years  and  will  be 
ance  with  the  Federal  covit  rule  that  school 

must  move  faster 


districts  which  start  late 
In  desegregating  their  set  ool. 

"Deaegregation  (>(  /acuity 
"The  1965  guidelines  lieiqulred  at  least  a 
tot    step     toward     facviKy     desegregation 


through  Integrated  staff  meetings  in  the  first 
year.  The  1966  guidelines  require  actual 
desegregation  in  the  school  staff. 

"In  general,  school  systems  with  biraclal 
faculties  must  assign  staff  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  some  faculty  integration  in  every 
school.  The  Commissioner  may  approve  dif- 
ferent patterns  where  the  school  system 
shows  that  another  method  would  be  equally 
effective. 

"The  1966  guidelines  also  include  safe- 
guards against  discriminatory  hiring,  firing, 
promotion,  and  extension  of  tenure.  They 
do  not  violate  a  system's  right  to  administer 
its  staff  according  to  professional  criteria, 
but  they  do  require  that  such  practices  not 
result  in  discrimination  by  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

"Desegregation  of  facilities 
"Any  facility  or  activity — including  ath- 
letics, transportation,  parent-teacher  or  stu- 
dent assemblies,  extracurricular  programs, 
special  educational  opportunities — identifia- 
ble as  being  school-related  must  be  open  to 
all  appropriate  persons  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

"Summary 
"The  basic  concept  behind  the  design  of 
the  1966  guidelines  Is  substantial  progress  in 
each  district  beyond  what  It  achieved  under 
the  1965  guidelines. 

"The  basic  criterion  for  the  Commissoner's 
interpretation  of  these  guidelines  is  measur- 
able evidence  of  progress  and  good  faith 
effort  to  eliminate  the  dual  school  system  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

"Revised  SxATEMEirr  of  Policies  fob  School 

Desegregation  Plans  Under  Title  VI  or 

THE  CrviL  Rights  Act  of  1964 
"(Superseding    the    General    Statement    of 

Policies  Issued  in  April  1965—45  CFR,  Part 

181) 

"StmPART  a APPLICABILITT  OF  THIS  STATEMENT 

or   POLICIXS 

"§  181.1     Title  VI  and  the  HEW  regulation 

"Section  601  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights 
Act  of  1964  provides  that: 

"  'No  p)er8on  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance.' 

"As  required  by  Section  602  of  Title  VI,  the| 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  Issued  a  Regulation  to  assure  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  Federal  aid 
programs  it  administers.  The  HEW  Regula- 
tion was  published  as  Fart  80  of  Title  45,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (45  CFR  Part  80). 
"§  181.2  Compliance  by  school  systems 
eliminating  dtMl  school  struc- 
ture 

"To  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid,  a  school 
system  must  act  to  eliminate  any  practices  in 
violation  of  Title  VI,  including  the  continued 
maintenance  of  a  dual  structwe  of  separate 
schools  for  students  of  different  races.  The 
HEW  Regulation  recognizes  two  methods  of 
meeting  this  requirement:  (1)  a  desegrega- 
tion order  of  a  Federal  court;  or  (2)  a  volun- 
tary desegregation  plan. 

"§  181.3    Purpose     of     this     statement     of 
policies 

"This  Statement  of  Policies  applies  to  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  school  systems 
undergoing  desegregation  to  eliminate  a  dual 
school  structure.  It  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments which  voluntary  desegregation  plans 
must  meet  for  the  Commissioner  to  deter- 
mine under  the  HEW  Regulation  that  a  plan 
is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
Title  VI.  This  Statement  supersedes  the 
'General  Statement  of  Policies  Under  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Respecting 
Desegregation  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools,'  issued  in  April  1965  and  published 
as  45  C  J-R.  Part  181. 


"J  181.4  Initial  demonstration  of  compliance 
"To  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid,  a  school 
sjrstem  must  first  assure  the  Commissioner 
that  it  will  comply  with  'ntle  VI  and  the 
HEW  Regulation.  It  must  submit  the  form 
of  assurance  that  meets  Its  circumstances, 
under  §{  181.5,  181.6,  or  181.7  below. 
"J  181.5  Systems  vHthout  dual  school  struc- 
ture 
"(a)  Submission  of  Form  441.  A  school 
system  which  does  not  maintain  any  char- 
acteristic of  a  dual  school  structure  may 
initially  demonstrate  compliance  by  sub- 
mitting HEW  Form  441.  This  is  an  assur- 
ance of  full  and  immediate  compliance  with 
•ntle  VI. 

"(b)  Resubmission  Not  Required.  A  school 
system  which  has  appropriately  submitted 
HEW  Form  441  need  not  submit  a  new  copy 
with  subsequent  requests  for  Federal  aid, 
but  need  only  affirm  when  requested  that 
the  assurance  submitted  continues  in  effect. 
"(c)  Supplementation  of  Assurance.  The 
Commissioner  may  require  supplementation 
of  HEW  Form  441  when  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  Title  VI  or  the 
HEW  Regulation. 

"S  181.6  System  under  Federal  court  order 
for  desegregation 
"(a)  Subm.ission  of  Order.  A  school  sys- 
tem under  which  a  Federal  court  designation 
order  which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
HEW  Regulation  may  submit,  as  evidence 
of  compliance  with  Title  VI,  a  copy  of  the 
court  order,  together  with  an  assurance  that 
It  will  comply  with  the  order,  including  any 
future  modification. 

"(b)  Resubmission  Not  Required.  A  school 
system  under  a  court  order  accepted  by  the 
Commissioner  need  not  submit  another  copy, 
but  must  submit  any  modification  not  pre- 
viously submitted. 

"(c)  Revision  of  Court  Orders.  A  school 
system  under  a  court  order  for  desegrega- 
tion which  is  not  In  accord  with  current 
Judicial  standards  is  subject  to  legal  action 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  by  the 
parties  to  the  original  suit,  to  modify  the 
order  to  meet  current  standards. 
"1 181.7  Systems  with  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion plans 
"(a)  Submission  of  Form  441-B.  A  school 
system  with  a  voluntary  desegregation  plan 
must  provide  an  assurance  that  it  will  abide 
by  the  applicable  requirements  for  such  plans 
contained  in  this  Statement  of  Policies.  Such 
assurance  may  be  given  by  submitting  HEW 
Form  441-B  to  the  Commissioner.  After 
April  15,  1966  commitments  of  funds  for  new 
activities  will  be  subject  to  deferral  for  school 
systems  which  have  failed  to  submit  HEW 
Form  441-B. 

"(b)  Changing  Type  of  Plan.  A  school 
system  may  change  from  one  type  of  desegre- 
gation plan  to  another  if  such  action  would 
eliminate  segregation  and  all  other  forms  of 
discrimination  more  expeditiously.  A  school 
system  planning  to  change  the  type  of  its 
plan  must  submit  a  new  plan  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  Statement  of  Policies, 
together  with  HEW  Form  441-B,  for  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  plan  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  Title  VI. 

"(c)  Retaining  Present  Type  of  Plan.  A 
school  system  with  a  desegregation  plan  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commissioner  need  not  resub- 
mit its  plan  U  it  Intends  to  continue  under 
the  same  type  of  plan.  If  a  plan  accepted 
by  the  Commissioner  falls  to  meet  any  re- 
quirement under  this  Statement  of  Policies, 
the  submission  of  HEW  Form  441-B  will  be 
deemed  to  amend  the  plan  so  that  it  will 
meet  such  requirement.  Amendments  to  the 
plan  are  not  to  be  submitted  unless  re- 
quested. However,  certain  supporting  mate- 
rials must  be  submitted,  as  provided  In  Sub- 
parts B,  C,  D,  and  F  below. 
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"(d)  Initial  Submittal  of  Plana.  If  no  de- 
aegregatlon  plan  has  been  submitted  or  ac- 
cepted for  a  school  system,  HKW  Form  441-B 
and  a  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
Statement  of  PoUcles  must  be  submitted, 
"(fl    181.8    through    181.10   reserved] 

"ST7BPABT  B — BASIC  HEflrmiEMKNTS  rO«  ALL  VOL- 
TTNTART   DKSmBXCATION    PLANS 

"H 181J1  Various    types    of    desegregation 
plans 

"It  Is  the  reaponslblllty  of  a  school  system 
to  adopt  and  Implement  a  desegregation  plan 
which  will  eliminate  the  dual  school  system 
and  all  other  forms  of  discrimination  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  No  single  type  of 
plan  Is  appropriate  for  all  school  systems. 
In  some  cases,  the  most  expeditious  means  of 
desegregation  is  to  close  the  schools  orig- 
inally established  for  students  of  one  race, 
particularly  where  they  are  small  and  Inade- 
quate and  to  assign  all  the  students  and 
teacher*  to  desegregated  schools.  Another 
appropriate  method  Is  to  reorganize  the  grade 
structure  of  schools  originally  established  for 
students  of  different  races  so  that  these 
schools  are  fully  utilized,  on  a  desegregated 
basis,  although  each  school  contains  fewer 
grades.  In  some  cases  desegregation  Is  ac- 
complished by  the  establishment  of  non- 
racial  attendance  zones.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, a  plan  based  on  free  choice  of  school 
may  be  a  way  to  undertake  desegregation. 
In  certain  cases  the  purposes  of  Title  VI  may 
be  most  expeditiously  accomplished  by  a  plan 
applying  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
cedures to  certain  schools  or  different  grade 
levels.  Based  on  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  school  system,  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  that  its  de- 
segregation plan  is  not  adequate  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  Title  VI.  in  which  case 
he  may  require  the  adoption  of  an  alternative 
plan.  In  any  case  where  the  State  elucatlon 
agency  is  pursuing  policies  and  progriims  for 
expediting  the  elimination  of  the  duiU  school 
Btructxire,  the  Commissioner  will  consider 
this  factor  in  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar type  of  plan  Is  adequate  for  any  given 
school  system  In  such  State. 
"I  iaiJ2    Student   assignment   practices 

"Title  VI  precludes  a  school  system  from 
any  action  or  inaction  designed  to  perpetuate 
or  promote  segregation  or  any  other  form  of 
discrimination,  or  to  limit  desegregation  or 
maintain  what  Is  essentially  a  dual  school 
structure.  Any  educational  opportunity  of- 
fered by  a  school  system  must  be  available 
to  students  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  In  particular,  Gtny  academic 
tests  or  other  procedures  used  In  assigning 
students  to  schools,  grades,  classrooms,  sec- 
tions, courses  of  study  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose most  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  stu- 
dents without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  Curriculum,  credit  and  pro- 
motion procedures  must  not  be  applied  In 
•ueh  a  way  as  to  penalize  or  hamper  students 
who  transfer  from  one  school  to  another  pur- 
suant to  a  desegregation  plan. 
"1 181J3    Faculty  and  staff 

(a)  Desegregation  of  Staff.  The  racial 
composition  of  the  professional  staff  of  a 
school  system,  and  of  the  schools  in  the 
system,  must  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  students  are  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation In  educational  programs.  Each  school 
system  is  responsible  for  correcting  the  effects 
of  all  past  discriminatory  practices  in  the 
assignment  of  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sional staff. 

(b)  New  assignments.  Race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  may  not  be  a  factor  in  the  hir- 
ing or  assignment  to  schools  or  within  schools 
of  teachers  and  other  professional  staff,  in- 
cluding student  teachers  and  staff  serving 
two  or  more  schools,  except  to  correct  the 
effects  of  past  discriminatory  assignments. 

(c)  Dismissals.  Teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional staff  may  not  be  dismissed,  demoted, 
or  passed  over  for  retention,  promotion,  or 


rehiring,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  In  any  instance  where  one 
or  more  teachers  or  other  professional  staff 
members  are  to  be  displaced  as  a  resiilt  of 
desegregation,  no  staff  vacancy  In  the  school 
system  may  be  filled  through  recruitment 
from  outside  the  system  unless  the  school 
officials  can  show  that  no  such  displaced 
staff  member  Is  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
If  as  a  result  of  desegregation,  there  is  to  be 
a  reduction  in  the  total  professional  staff  of 
the  school  system,  the  quaUficatlons  of  all 
staff  members  In  the  system  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  selecting  the  staff  members  to  be 
released. 

"(d)  Past  Assignments.  The  pattern  of 
assignment  of  teachers  and  other  profes- 
sional staff  among  the  various  schools  of  a 
system  may  not  be  such  that  schools  are 
identifiable  as  Intended  for  students  of  a 
particular  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  or 
such  that  teachers  or  other  professional  staff 
of  a  particular  race  are  concentrated  In  those 
schools  where  all,  or  the  majority  of,  the  stu- 
dents are  of  that  race.  Each  school  system 
has  a  pKJsitive  duty  to  make  staff  assignments 
and  reasslgnmenta  necessary  to  eliminate 
past  discriminatory  assignment  patterns. 
Staff  desegregation  for  the  1966-67  school 
year  must  include  significant  progress  be- 
yond what  was  accomplished  for  the  1965-66 
school  year  In  the  desegregation  of  teachers 
assigned  to  schools  on  a  regular  full-time 
basis.  Patterns  of  staff  assignments  to  Ini- 
tiate staff  desegregation  might  Include,  for 
example:  (1)  Some  desegregation  of  profes- 
sional staff  in  each  school  in  the  system,  (2) 
the  assignment  of  a  significant  portion  of  the 
professional  staff  of  each  race  to  partlcxUar 
schools  In  the  system  where  their  race  Is  a 
minority  and  where  special  staff  training  pro- 
grams are  established  to  help  with  the  process 
of  staff  desegregation,  (3)  the  assignment  of 
a  significant  portion  of  the  staff  on  a  desegre- 
gated basis  to  those  schools  in  which  the 
student  body  is  desegregated,  (4)  the  reas- 
signment of  the  staff  of  schools  being  closed 
to  other  schools  in  the  system  where  their 
race  is  a  minority,  or  (6)  an  alternative  pat- 
tern of  assignment  which  will  make  com- 
parable progress  in  bringing  about  staff  de- 
segregation successfully. 

"5 181J4  Services,  facilities,  activities,  and 
prograyns 

"(a)  General.  Each  school  system  is  re- 
sponsible for  removing  any  segregation  and 
any  other  form  of  discrimination  affecting 
students  in  connection  with  all  services,  fa- 
cilities, activities  and  programs  (including 
transportation,  athletics,  and  other  extra- 
cvirrlcular  activities)  that  may  be  conducted 
or  sponsored  by  or  affiliated  with  the  schools 
of  the  system. 

"(b)  Specific  SittMtions. 

"(1)  A  student  attending  school  for  the 
first  time  on  a  desegregated  basis  may  not  be 
subject  to  any  disqualification  or  waiting 
period  for  participation  In  activities  and  pro- 
grams. Including  athletics,  which  might  oth- 
erwise apply  because  he  is  a  transfer  student. 

"(2)  If  transportation  services  are  fur- 
nished, sponsored  or  utilized  by  a  school 
system,  dual  or  segregated  transportation 
systems,  and  any  other  form  of  discrimina- 
tion must  be  eliminated.  Routing  and 
scheduling  of  transportation  must  be 
planned  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  econ- 
omy and  efficiency,  and  may  not  operate  to 
Impede  desegregation.  Routes  and  sched- 
ules must  be  changed  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  comply  with  this  provision. 

"(3)  All  school-related  use  of  athletic 
fields,  meeting  rooms,  and  aU  other  school- 
related  services,  facilities,  activities,  and 
progranas.  such  as  commencement  exercises 
and  parent-teacher  meetings,  which  are  open 
to  persons  other  than  enrolled  students,  must 
be  open  to  all  such  persons  and  must  be  con- 
ducted without  segregation  or  any  other  form 
of  discrimination. 


"(4)  All  special  educational  programs, 
such  as  pre-school,  summer  school  and  adult 
education,  and  any  educational  program 
newly  Instituted,  must  be  conducted  without 
segregation  or  any  other  form  of  discrimina- 
tion. Free  choice  desegregation  procedures 
normally  may  not  be  applied  to  such  pro- 
grams. 

"5 181JS  Unequal  educational  programs 
and  facilities 
In  addition  to  the  changes  made  in  stu- 
dent assignment  practices  under  Its  desegre- 
gation plan,  each  school  system  is  respon- 
sible for  removing  all  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  For  example,  some  school 
systems  still  maintain  small,  inadequate 
schools  that  were  originally  established  for 
students  of  a  particular  race  and  are  still 
used  primarily  or  exclusively  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  of  such  race.  If  the  facil- 
ities, teaching  materials,  or  educational  pro- 
gram available  to  students  In  such  a  school 
are  Inferior  to  those  generally  available  in 
the  schools  of  the  system,  the  school  au- 
thorities wUl  normally  be  required  immedi- 
ately to  assign  such  students  to  other  schools 
In  OTder  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  In- 
ferior school. 

"i  181J.6    Attendance    outside    school    sys- 
tem of  residence  in  effect,  iis- 
criminates  against  whites 
"No  arrangement  may  be  made  nor  per- 
mission granted  for  students  residing  in  one 
school  system  to  attend  school  in  another 
school  system  in  any  case  ( 1 )  where  the  re- 
sult would  tend  to   limit  desegregating  or 
maintain  what  is  essentially  a  dual  school 
structure  in  either  system,  or  (2)  where  such 
attendance  Is  not  available  to  all  students 
without  regard  to  race,  col«r,  or  national 
origin. 

"S  I8f  J7    Official  support  for  desegregation 
plan 

"(a)  Community  Support.  School  officials 
must  take  steps  to  encourage  community 
support  and  acceptance  of  their  desegrega- 
tion plan.  They  are  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing students,  teachers  and  all  other  person- 
nel, and  the  community  In  general,  for  the 
successful  desegregation  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

"(b)  Information  to  the  Public.  Pull  in- 
formation concerning  the  desegregation  plan 
must  be  furnished  freely  to  the  public  and 
to  all  television  and  radio  stations  and  all 
newspapers  serving  the  conununlty.  Copies 
of  all  reports  on  student  and  staff  assign- 
ments required  under  5  181.18  below  must 
be  available  for  public  inspection  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Superintendent  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

"(c)  Protection  of  Persons  Affected.  Each 
school  system  Is  responsible  for  the  effective 
implementation  of  Its  desegregation  plan. 
Within  their  authority,  school  officials  are 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  persons  ex- 
ercising rights  under,  or  otherwise  affected 
by,  the  plan.  They  must  take  appropriate 
action  with  regard  to  any  student  or  staff 
member  who  Interferes  with  the  successful 
operation  of  the  plan,  whether  or  not  on 
school  grounds.  If  officials  of  the  school 
system  are  not  able  to  provide  sufficient  pro- 
tection, they  must  seek  whatever  assistance 
Is  necessary  from  other  appropriate  officials. 
"1 181 M    Reports 

"(a)  Anticipated  Enrollment.  By  April  15 
of  each  year,  or  by  15  days  after  the  close 
of  the  spring  choice  period  in  the  case  of 
plans  based  on  free  choice  of  schools,  each 
school  system  must  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner the  anticipated  student  enrollment, 
by  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  by 
grade  of  each  school,  for  the  following  school 
year.  The  report  submitted  for  the  196^67 
school  year  must  also  Include  the  compa- 
rable data  for  the  1965-66  school  year.  Any 
subsequent  substantial  change  in  antici- 
pated    enrollment    affecting    desegregation 
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must  be  reported  prcucptly  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. I 

"(b)  Planned  Staff  itsignments.  By  April 
15  of  each  year,  each  Soihool  system  must  re- 
port to  the  Commlsslioiner  the  planned  as- 
signments of  professional  staff  to  each  school 
for  the  following  year,  by  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  and  by  grade,  or  where  appro- 
priate, by  subject  taught  or  position  held, 
■nie  report  for  April  18,  1966  must  also  in- 
clude the  comparable  data  for  the  1965-66 
school  year.  Any  silbsequent  change  In 
planned  sttiff  asslgnmants  affecting  staff  de- 
segregation must  be  Reported  promptly  to 
the  Commissioner.        . 

"(c)  Actual  Data.  {As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  opening  of  its  schools  in  the  fall, 
but  In  any  case  within  30  days  thereafter, 
each  school  system  taust  determine  and 
promptly  report  to  the  i  Commissioner  the  ac- 
tual data  for  the  lteiii$  covered  in  the  re- 
ports called  for  under  KB)  and  (b)  above. 

"(d)  Attendance  Otii^de  System  of  Resi- 
dence. The  reports  called  for  under  (a)  and 
(c)  above  must  Include  a  statement  covering 
(1)  all  students  whb  reside  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  sch4<>l  system  but  attend 
school  in  another  systwm,  and  (2)  all  stu- 
dents who  reside  outside  but  attend  a  school 
within  the  system.  Ttiu  statement  must  set 
forth,  for  each  group  of  students  Included 
in  (1)  and  (2)  abovej  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, by  race,  color,  it  national  origin,  by 
grade,  by  school  and  school  system  attended, 
and  by  school  system  pf  residence. 

"(e)  Consolidation  or  Litigatitm.  A  school 
system  which  is  to  tiadergo  consolidation 
with  another  system  oi  any  other  change  in 
its  boundaries,  or  whlia  is  Involved  In  any 
litigation  affecting  desegregation,  must 
promptly  report  the  relevant  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Coiti|nlssloner. 

"(f)  Other  Reports.  The  Commissioner 
may  require  a  school  system  to  submit  other 
reports  relating  to  Its  eampUance  with  Title 

VI.  IT 

"il81J9    Records      •     \ 

"A  school  system  mi^^t  keep  available  for 
not  less  than  three  yeaf»  all  records  relating 
to  personnel  actions,  transportation,  includ- 
ing routes  and  schedules,  and  student  as- 
signments and  transfer*,  including  all  choice 
forms  and  transfer  applications  sutenltted 
to  the  school  system.;    The   Commissioner 


may  require  retention 
In  individual  cases 

(:§  181.20  through 

"StTBPAKT     C — ADDmONAl, 


for  a  longer  period 


181.30  reserved] 

KEQXrnUSMXKTS 


FOR 


VOLTTNTABT    DESXGRECA'rtON    PLANS   BASED    ON 
GEOCSAPRIC  ATTENDANCE  ZONES 

"S  ISlJl    General 

"A  voluntary  desegrei;&tlon  plan  based  in 
whole  or  In  part  on  geographic  attendance 
zones  must  meet  the  tequlrements  of  this 
Subpart  for  all  students  whose  assignment 
to  schools  is  determined  by  such  zones.  The 
general  requirement  foi^  desegregation  plans 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  tl^  Statement  of  Poli- 
cies are  also  applicable,  j 
"i  181.32    Attendance  zones 

"  A  single  system  of  ndn-raclal  attendance 
zones  must  be  established.  A  school  system 
may  not  use  zone  boundaries  or  feeder  pat- 
terns designed  to  perpetrate  or  promote  seg- 
regation, or  to  limit  deftgregation  or  main- 
tain what  is  essentially  I «  dual  school  struc- 
ture. A  school  systeii  planning  (1)  to 
desegregate  certain  grades  by  means  of  geo- 
graphic attendance  zoaaB  and  other  grades 
by  means  of  free  choice  i Of  schools,  or  (2)  to 
Include  more  than  one;  pchool  of  the  same 
level  In  one  or  more  attendance  zones  and 
to  offer  free  choice  of  aU  schools  within  such 
Mnes,  mvist  show  that  Buch  an  arrangement 
will  most  expeditiously  eliminate  segregation 
and  all  other  forms  of  discrimination.  In 
any  such  case,  the  procedures  foUowed  for 
tne  offer,  exercise  and  administration  of  free 
choice  of  schools  must  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Subpart  D  bel<^v. 


"{ 181.33  Assignment  to  school  zone  of 
residence 
"Regardless  of  any  previous  attendance  at 
another  school,  each  student  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  school  serving  his  zone  of  resi- 
dence, and  may  be  transferrred  to  another 
school  only  In  those  cases  which  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

"(a)  Transfer  for  ^jeclal  Needs.  A  student 
who  requires  a  course  of  study  not  offered  at 
the  school  serving  his  zone,  or  who  is  physi- 
cally handicapped,  may  be  permitted,  upon 
his  written  application,  to  transfer  to  an- 
other school  which  is  designed  to  fit,  or  offers 
courses  for,  his  special  needs. 

"(b)  Minority  Transfer  Policy.  A  school 
system  may  (l)  permit  any  student  to  trans- 
fer from  a  school  where  students  of  his  race 
are  a  majority  to  any  other  school,  within  the 
system,  where  students  of  his  race  are  a  mi- 
nority, or  (2)  assign  students  on  such  basis. 
"(c)  Special  Plan  Provisions.  A  student 
who  specifically  qualifies  to  attend  another 
school  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  deseg- 
regation plan  accepted  by  the  Commissioner 
may  be  permitted,  upon  his  written  appUca- 
tion,  to  transfer  to  such  other  school. 
"i  18134    Notice 

"(a)  Individual  NoUce.  On  a  convenient 
date  between  March  i  and  April  30  in  each 
year,  each  school  system  must  distribute,  by 
first  class  mall,  a  letter  to  the  parent,  or 
other  adult  person  acting  as  parent,  of  each 
student  who  Is  then  enrolled,  except  high 
school  seniors  expected  to  g;raiduate,  giving 
the  name  and  location  of  the  school  to  which 
the  student  has  been  assigned  for  the  coming 
school  year  pursuant  to  the  desegregation 
plan,  and  Information  concerning  the  bus 
service  between  his  school  and  his  neighbor- 
hood. All  these  letters  must  be  mailed  on 
the  same  day.  Each  letter  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  notice.  In  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner,  explaining  the  desegrega- 
tion plan.  The  same  letter  and  notice  must 
also  be  fiimished,  in  person  or  by  mail,  to 
the  parent  of  each  prospective  student,  in- 
cluding each  student  planning  to  enter  the 
first  grade  or  kindergarten,  as  soon  as  the 
school  system  learns  that  he  plans  to  enroll. 
"(b)  Published  Notice.  The  school  system 
must  arrange  for  the  conspicuous  publication 
of  an  announcement,  identical  with  the  text 
of  the  notice  provided  for  under  (a)  above, 
in  the  newspaper  most  generally  circulated 
in  the  community,  on  or  shortly  before  the 
date  of  mailing  \mder  (a)  above.  Publica- 
tion as  a  legal  noUcc  U  not  sufficient.  When- 
ever any  revision  of  attendance  zones  Is  pro- 
posed, the  school  system  m\ist  similarly  ar- 
range for  the  conspicuous  pubUcatlon  of  an 
announcement  at  least  30  days  before  any 
change  is  to  become  effective,  naming  each 
school  to  be  affected  and  describing  the  pro- 
posed new  zones.  Copies  of  all  material  pub- 
lished hereunder  must  also  be  given  at  that 
time  to  all  television  and  radio  stations  serv- 
ing the  community. 

"(c)  Jlfop*  Available  to  Public.  A  street 
or  road  map  showing  the  boimdaries  of,  and 
the  school  serving,  each  attendance  zone 
must  be  freely  available  for  public  inspection 
at  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent.  Each 
school  in  the  system  must  have  freely  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  a  map  showing 
the  boundaries  of  its  attendance  area. 
"i  181.35    Reports 

"(a)  Attendance  zones.  The  report  sub- 
mitted under  S  181.18(a)  by  April  15  of  each 
year  must  be  accompanied  by  a  map,  which 
must  show  the  name  and  location  of  each 
school  facility  planned  to  be  used  during  the 
coming  school  year,  the  attendance  zones  for 
each  school  in  effect  during  the  current 
school  year,  and  any  changes  in  the  attend- 
ance zones  planned  for  the  coming  school 
year.  The  map  need  not  be  of  professional 
quaUty.  A  cUpplng  of  each  newspaper  an- 
nouncement and  any  map  published  under 


§  181.34  (b)  or  (c)  above  must  be  sent  to 
the  Commissioner  within  three  days  after 
publication  and,  in  the  case  of  proposed  re- 
visions, must  be  accompanied  by  data  show- 
ing the  estimated  change  in  attendance,  by 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  and  by  grade, 
and  In  the  racial  composition  of  the  profes- 
sional staff,  at  each  school  to  be  affected. 

"(b)  Attendance  outside  zone  of  residence. 
Whenever  a  student  Is  permitted  to  attend 
a  school  other  than  that  serving  his  zone  of 
residence,  and  whenever  a  request  for  such 
attendance  Is  denied,  the  school  system  miist 
retain  records  showing  (1)  the  school  and 
grade  applied  for,  (2)  the  zone  of  the  stu- 
dent's residence  and  his  grade  therein,  (3) 
the  race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the 
student,  (4)  the  reason  stated  for  the  request, 
and  (5)  the  reason  the  request  is  grain  ted 
or  denied.  Whenever  the  total  number  of 
transfers  permitted  from  any  school  exceeds 
two  percent  of  the  student  enrollment  at  that 
school,  the  relevant  facts  must  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Commissioner. 

"[5§  181.36    through    181.40   reserved] 

"subpart  D— ADDmONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOB 
VOLUNTARY  DESEGREGATION  PI.ANS  BASED  ON 
FREE  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOLS 

"S  181.41     General 

"A  voluntary  desegregation  plan  based  In 
whole  or  in  part  on  free  choice  of  schools 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Subpart 
for  all  students  whose  assignment  to  schools 
is  determined  by  free  choice.  The  general 
requirements  for  desegregation  plans  set 
forth  elsewhere  in  this  Statement  of  Policies 
are  also  applicable. 
"§  181.42     Who  may  exercise  choice 

"A  choice  of  schools  may  be  exercised  by 
a  parent  or  other  adult  person  serving  as  the 
student's  parent.  A  student  may  exercise  his 
own  choice  If  he  (1)  Is  exercising  a  choice  for 
the  ninth  or  a  higher  grade,  or  (2)  has 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  Ume  of  the 
exercise  of  choice.  Such  a  choice  by  a  stu- 
dent is  controlling  \mless  a  different  choice 
is  exercised  for  him  by  his  parent,  or  other 
adult  person  acting  as  his  parent,  during  the 
period  In  which  the  student  exercises  his 
choice.  Each  reference  in  this  Subpart  to  a 
student  exercising  a  choice  means  the  exer- 
cise of  the  choice  by  a  parent  or  such  other 
adult,  or  by  the  student  himself,  as  may  be 
appropriate  under  this  provision. 
"5 181.44  Annual  mandatory  exercise  of 
choice 

Each  student  must  be  required  to  exercise 
a  free  choice  of  schools  once  annually.  A 
student  may  not  be  enrolled  or  assigned  to  a 
school  without  exercising  his  choice,  except 
as  provided  In  !  181.45  below. 
"5  181.44     Choice  period 

A  period  of  at  least  30  days  must  be  pro- 
vided for  exercising  choice,  to  commence  no 
earlier  than  March  1  and  to  end  no  later  than 
April  30,  preceding  the  school  year  for  which 
choice  Is  to  be  exercised.  The  Commissioner 
may  reqxiire  an  additional  period  or  different 
dates  for  a  particular  school  system.  No 
preference  in  school  assignment  may  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  an  early  exercise  of  choice 
during  the  choice  period. 

"5  181.45    Failure  to  exercise  choice 

"As  failure  to  exercise  a  choice  within  the 
choice  period  does  not  excuse  a  student  from 
exercising  his  choice,  which  may  be  done  at 
any  time  before  he  commences  school  for  the 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  choice  ap- 
plies. However,  any  such  late  choice  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  choices  of  students  who 
exercised  choice  during  the  choice  period.  If 
by  a  week  after  school  opens  there  is  any 
student  who  has  not  yet  exercised  his  choice 
of  school,  he  must  be  assigned  to  the  school 
nearest  bis  home  where  space  is  available. 
Standards  for  determining  available  space 
must  be  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  system. 
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"titlM  Letters  to  parent*,  rioticea,  and 
choice  forma 

"(a)  MaUinga.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
cbolce  period,  each  school  system  must  dlB- 
trlhute.  by  first  class  mall,  a  letter,  an  ex- 
planatory notice,  and  a  choice  form,  to  the 
parent  or  other  adult  p>erson  acting  as  parent 
of  each  student  who  Is  then  enrolled,  ex- 
cept high  school  seniors  expected  to  gradu- 
ate, together  with  a  return  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  Superintendent.  The  texts  for 
the  letter,  notice,  and  choice  form  to  be  used 
must  be  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"(b)  Extra  Copies.  &tra  copies  of  the  let- 
ter, the  notice,  and  the  choice  form  must  be 
freely  available  to  parents,  students,  pro- 
spectlve  students,  and  the  general  public,  at 
each  school  In  the  system  and  at  the  oClce 
of  the  Superintendent. 

"(c)  Content  of  Choice  Form.  XJnlesa 
otherwise  authorized  or  required  by  the 
Commissioner,  each  choice  form,  as  prepared 
by  the  school  system  for  distribution,  (1) 
must  set  forth  the  name  and  location  of, 
and  the  grades  offered  at,  each  school,  and 
(2)  may  inquire  of  the  person  exercising  the 
choice  only  the  name,  address,  and  age  of  the 
student,  the  school  and  grade  currently  or 
most  recently  attended  by  the  student,  the 
school  chosen,  the  signature  of  one  parent 
or  other  adult  person  serving  as  par- 
ent or,  where  appropriate  under  i  181.42 
above,  the  signature  of  the  student,  and  the 
identity  of  the  person  signing.  If  necessary 
to  provide  information  required  by  S}  181.18 
and  181.19  above,  or  for  other  reports  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioner,  the  choice  form 
may  also  ask  the  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  of  the  student.  No  statement  of  rea- 
sons for  a  particular  choice,  or  any  other 
information,  or  any  witness  or  other  authen- 
tication, may  be  required  or  requested.  No 
other  choice  form,  including  any  pupil  place- 
ment law  form  may  be  used  by  the  school 
system  in  connection  with  the  choice  of  a 
school. 

"(d)  Return  of  Choice  Form.  At  the  op- 
tion of  the  person  completing  the  choice 
form,  it  may  be  returned  by  mall  or  by  hand 
to  any  school  in  the  school  system  or  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent. 

(e)  Choices  Not  on  Official  Form.  Exercise 
of  choice  may  also  be  made  by  the  submis- 
sion in  like  manner  of  any  other  writing 
which  B\ifflclently  Identifies  the  student  and 
indicates  that  he  has  made  a  choice  of  a 
school. 

"J  181.47    Prospective  students 

"Each  prospective  student,  including  each 
student  planning  to  enter  the  first  grade  or 
Undergarten,  must  be  required  to  exercise  a 
free  choice  of  schools  before  enrollment. 
Kach  such  student  must  be  furnished  a  copy 
of  the  prescribed  letter,  notice,  and  choice 
form,  by  mail  or  in  person,  on  the  date  the 
choice  period  opens  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
the  school  system  learns  that  he  plans  to 
enrolL  Each  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  choice  during  the  choice  pe- 
riod. A  prospective  student  exercising  his 
choice  after  the  choice  period  must  be  given 
at  least  one.  week  to  do  so. 
"5  181.48    Choice  may  not  be  changed 

"Once  a  choice  has  been  submitted,  it  may 
not  be  changed  for  the  school  year  to  which 
it  applies,  whether  during  the  choice  period, 
after  the  choice  period,  or  during  that  scho'jl 
year,  except  on  request  (1)  in  cases  meeting 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  {181.50  below, 
(2)  in  case  of  a  change  of  residence  to  a 
place  where  another  school  serving  the  stu- 
dent's grade  level  Is  closer  than  the  school 
to  which  he  is  assigned  under  these  provi- 
sions, and  (3)  in  case  of  a  compelling  hard- 
ship. A  stttdent  who  cannot  enter  the  school 
of  his  choice  because  the  grade  he  is  to  enter 
is  not  offered  at  that  school  miist  be  promptly 
notified  as  soon  as  this  Is  known  and  must 
be  given  the  same  opportunity  to  choose  an- 


other school  as  Is  provided  a  prospective  stu- 
dent under  {  181.47  above. 
"i  181.49    Assignment  according  to  choice 

"No  choice  may  be  denied  in  assigning 
students  to  schools  for  any  reason  other  than 
overcrowding.  In  cases  where  overcrowding 
would  result  at  one  or  more  schools  from  the 
choices  made,  preference  must  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  the  proximity  of  schools  to  the 
homes  of  students,  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  No  preference  may 
be  given  to  students  for  prior  attendance  at 
a  school  if  such  preference  would  deny  other 
students  their  free  choice  of  schools  under 
the  plan.  In  cases  where  this  provision 
would  result  in  unusual  difficulty  involving, 
for  Instance,  students  not  being  able  to  fin- 
ish their  senior  year  in  a  particular  school, 
or  students  being  luiable  to  attend  school 
with  other  members  of  the  same  family,  or 
at  a  school  having  special  courses  required 
by  a  student,  the  relevant  facts  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioner for  consideration  of  alternative  proce- 
dures. Any  student  whoee  choice  Is  denied 
under  these  provisions  must  be  notified  in 
writing  promptly  and  given  his  choice  of 
each  school  in  the  system  serving  his  grade 
level  where  space  is  available.  Standards  for 
determining  overcrowding  and  available 
space  that  are  applied  uniformly  throughout 
the  system  must  be  used  If  any  choice  Is  to 
be  denied.  Each  students  and  his  parent,  or 
other  adult  person  acting  as  parent,  must  be 
notified  in  writing  of  the  name  and  location 
of  the  school  to  which  the  student  is  as- 
signed herexmder  promptly  upon  completion 
of  processing  his  first  or  any  second  cholc;. 
A  school  system  may,  at  its  option,  give  pref- 
erence to  any  student  whose  choice  is  for  a 
school  at  which  students  of  his  race  are  a 
minority. 
"5 181.50    Transfers  for  special  needs 

"Each  student  must  attend  the  school  to 
which  he  is  assigned  under  the  foregoing 
provisions,  except  that  any  student  who  re- 
quires a  course  of  study  not  offered  at  that 
school,  or  who  is  physically  handicapped, 
may  be  pwinltted,  upon  his  written  applica- 
tion, to  transfer  to  another  school  which  is 
designed  to  fit,  or  offers  courses  for,  his  spe- 
cial needs. 

"i  181.51    No   limitation  of  choice;   trans- 
portation 

No  factor,  such  as  a  requirement  for  health 
or  birth  records,  academic  or  physical,  ex- 
aminations, the  operation  of  the  school 
transportation  system,  or  any  other  factor 
except  overcrowding,  may  limit  or  affect  the 
assignment  of  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  their  choices.  Where  transportation 
Is  generally  provided,  buses  must  be  routed 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  so  as  to 
serve  each  student  choosing  any  school  in 
the  system.  In  any  event,  every  student 
choosing  either  the  formerly  white  or  the 
formerly  Negro  school  (or  other  school  estab- 
lished for  students  of  a  particular  race,  color, 
or  national  origin)  nearest  his  residence 
must  be  transported  to  the  school  to  which 
he  is  assigned  under  these  provisions,  whether 
or  not  it  is  his  first  choice,  if  that  school 
is  sufficiently  distant  from  his  home  to  make 
him  eligible  for  transportation  under  gen- 
erally applicable  transportation  rules. 
"5  181.52    Officials  not  to  influence  choice 

"No  official,  teacher,  or  employee  of  the 
school  system  may  require  or  request  any 
student  or  prospective  student  to  submit  a 
choice  form  during  the  choice  period  other 
than  by  the  prescribed  letter,  notice,  and 
choice  form.  After  the  choice  period,  the 
school  system  must  make  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  ctHnpleted  choice  form  from 
any  student  who  has  not  exercised  a  choice. 
However,  at  no  time  may  any  official,  teach- 
er, or  employee  of  the  school  system,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  seek  to  influence  any 
parent,  student,  or  any  other  person  in- 
volved, in  the  exercise  of  a  choice,  or  favor 


or  penalize  any  person  because  of  a  choice 
made.     Information  concerning  choices  made 
by  individual  students  or  schools  to  which 
they  are  assigned  may  not  be  made  public. 
"J  181.53     Public  notice 

"On  or  shortly  before  the  date  the  choice 
period  opens,  the  school  system  must  arrange 
for  the  conspicuous  publication  of  a  notice 
describing  the  desegregation  plan  in  the 
newspaper  most  generally  circulated  in  the 
community.  The  text  of  the  notice  must  be 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 
Publication  as  a  legal  notice  is  not  sufficient. 
Copies  of  this  notice  must  also  be  given 
at  that  time  to  all  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions serving  the  community.  Any  other 
announcement  published  by  the  school  sys- 
tem concerning  enrollment,  such  as  might  be 
made  in  connection  with  scheduling  pre- 
enrollment  procedures  for  prospective  first 
grade  students,  must  (1)  state  clearly  that 
under  the  desegregation  plan  a  choice  of 
school  is  required  for  each  student  whoee 
choice  has  not  yet  been  exercised,  (2)  de- 
scribe and  state  where  copies  of  the  pre- 
scribed letter,  notice  and  choice  form  may  be 
freely  obtained  in  person,  or  by  letter  or 
telephone  request,  and  (3)  state  the  period 
during  which  the  choice  may  be  exercised. 
"j  181.54  Requirements  for  effectiveness  of 
free  choice  plans 

"A  free  choice  plan  tends  to  place  the 
burden  of  desegregation  on  Negro  or  other 
mmority  group  students  and  their  parents. 
Even  when  school  authorities  undertake  good 
faith  efforts  to  assure  its  fair  operation,  the 
very  nature  of  a  free  choice  plan  and  the 
effect  of  longstanding  community  attitudes 
often  tend  to  preclude  or  inhibit  the  exercise 
.of  a  truly  free  choice  by  or  for  minority  group 
students. 

"For  these  reasons,  the  Commissioner  will 
scrutinize  with  special'  care  the  operation  of 
voluntary  plans  of  desegregation  in  school 
systems  which  have  adopted  free  cbolce 
plans. 

"In  determining  whether  a  free  choice  plan 
is  operating  fairly  and  effectively,  so  as  to 
materially  further  the  orderly  achievement 
of  desegregation,  the  Commissioner  will  taKe 
Into  account  such  factors  as  community 
support  tar  the  plan,  the  efforts  of  the  school 
system  to  eliminate  the  identlfiabiUty  of 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  by  virtue  of  the  composition 
of  staff  or  other  factors  and  the  progress 
actually  made  in  eliminating  past  discrimi- 
nation and  segregation. 

"The  single  most  substantial  indication  as 
to  whether  a  free  choice  plan  is  actually 
working  to  eliminate  the  dual  school  struc- 
ture is  the  extent  to  which  Negro  or  other 
minority  group  students  have  in  fact  trans- 
ferred from  segregated  schools.  Thus,  when 
substantial  desegregation  actually  occurs 
under  a  free  choice  plan,  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  plan  is  operating  effectively 
and  fairly,  and  Is  currently  acceptable  as  a 
means  of  meeting  legal  requirements.  Con- 
versely, where  a  free  choice  plan  results  In 
little  or  no  actual  desegregation,  or  where, 
having  already  produced  some  degree  of  de- 
segregation, it  does  not  result  in  substantial 
progress,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plan  is  not  operating  effectively  and  may  not 
be  an  appropriate  or  acceptable  method  of 
meeting  constitutional  and  statutory 
requirements. 

"As  a  general  matter,  for  the  1966-67  school 
year  the  Commissioner  will,  in  the  absence 
of  other  evidence  to  the  contrary,  assume 
that  a  free  choice  plan  is  a  viable  and  effec- 
tive means  of  completing  Initial  stages  of 
desegregation  in  school  systems  in  which  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  students  have 
In  fact  been  transferred  from  segregated 
schools.  Where  a  small  degree  of  desegrega- 
tion has  been  achieved  and.  on  the  basis  of 
the  free  choice  registration  held  in  the  spring 
of  1966,  It  appears  that  there  will  not  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  desegregation  for  the 
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1966-67  school  year,  tli«  Commissioner  will 
review  the  working  of!  the  plan  and  will 
normally  require  school  officials  to  take  addi- 
tional actions  as  a  prerequisite  to  continued 
use  of  a  free  choice  plaA,  even  as  an  interim 
device. 

"In  districts  with  a  fizable  percentage  of 
Negro  or  other  minority  group  students,  the 
Commissioner  will,  in  general,  be  guided  by 
the  following  criteria  1 1n  scheduling  free 
choice  plans  for  review:    - 

"(1)  If  a  significant  percentage  of  the 
students,  such  as  8  p^icent  or  9  percent, 
transferred  from  segregtijted  schools  for  the 
1965-66  school  year,  tMftl  transfers  on  the 
order  of  at  least  twice  tut  percentage  would 
normally  be  expected.        ! 

"(2)  If  a  smaller  peijoentage  of  the  stu- 
dents, such  as  4  percenii  or  5  percent,  trans- 
ferred from  segregated  schools  for  the  1965- 
66  school  year,  a  substantial  Increase  in 
transfers  would  normally  be  expected,  such 
as  would  bring  the  toM  to  at  least  triple 
the  percentage  for  the  1965-66  school  year. 

"(3)  If  a  lower  percentage  of  students 
transferred  for  the  196&H(6  school  year,  then 
the  rate  of  increase  in  t4)tal  transfers  for  the 
1966-67  school  year  woiUd  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  proporUo^tely  greater  than 
under  (2)  above.  i 

"(4)  If  no  students  ttjnsferred  from  seg- 
regated schools  under  a  tree  choice  plan  for 
the  1965-66  school  yea^,  then  a  very  sub- 
stantial start  would  nor^aally  be  expected,  to 
enable  such  a  school  system  to  catch  up  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  «ystem  which  started 
earlier.  If  a  school  system  in  these  circum- 
stances is  unable  to  make  such  a  start  for  the 
1966-67  school  year  under  a  free  choice  plan, 
it  will  normally  be  required  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent type  of  plan. 

"Where  there  is  BUbsta(ntial  deviation  from 
these  expectations,  and  the  Commissioner 
concludes,  on  the  basis  fcff  the  choices  actu- 
ally made  and  other  ava^able  evidence,  that 
the  plan  is  not  operating  fairly,  or  is  not 
effective  to  meet  constitutional  and  statutory 
requirements,  he  will  require  the  school  sys- 
tem to  take  addltlonaQ  steps  to  further 
desegregation.  1 

"Such  additional  stejis  may  include,  for 
example,  reopening  of  th«  choice  period,  addi- 
tional meetings  with  [parents  and  civic 
groups,  further  arrangements  with  State  or 
local  officials  to  limit  opportunities  for  intim- 
idation, and  other  further  community  prep- 
aration. Where  schoolal  are  still  idenUfl- 
able  on  the  basis  of  sta^  composition  as  in- 
tended for  students  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  such  steps  must  In 
any  such  case  Include  jaubstantial  further 
changes  In  staffing  patterns  to  eUminate  such 
Identlflabllity.  ' 

"If  the  Commissioner  concludes  that  such 
steps  would  be  ineffectl\la,  or  if  they  faU  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  tte  operation  of  any 
free  choice  plan,  he  ma4  require  the  school 
system  to  adopt  a  dlfferi«t  type  of  desegre- 
gation plan.  1 

"5 181.SS    Reports  I 

"(a)  Supporting  MatA^U.  Each  school 
system  must  submit  to  the  Commissioner  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  notlcp,  and  choice  form, 
all  as  prepared  by  the  school  system  for  dls- 
ttbutlon,  within  three  days  after  their  first 
Qlstrlbutlon,  and  must  stibmit  a  cUpping  of 
all  newspaper  announcements  published  in 
accordance  with  {  181.63!  Hbove  within  three 
days  after  publication. 

"(b)  Data  on  Choices  ^ot  Being  Honored, 
a.  any  case.  Including  thfe  case  of  conflicting 
choices  under  S  181.42  above,  where  a  stu- 
dent chooses  a  school  wbtre  he  would  be  in 
»  racial  minority,  and  (l)  he  Is  to  be  as - 
»«gned  to  a  school  wher^  he  would  be  In  a 
nclal  majority,  or  (2)  th«  school  system  pro- 
poses not  to  process  his  kSioice  for  any  rea- 
son, the  relevant  facts  must  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  CommistJoner. 

"(c)  Transfers  for  Special  Needs.  Wher- 
wer  a  student  Is  pmaitUd.  under  {{ 181.48 
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or  181.50  above,  to  attend  a  school  other 
than  the  school  to  which  he  is  or  would  be 
assigned  tmder  the  other  appUcable  provi- 
sions hereof,  and  whenever  a  request  for 
such  attendance  is  denied,  the  school  sys- 
tem must  retain  records  shovsring  (1)  the 
school  and  grade  applied  for,  (2)  the  school 
and  grade  to  be  transferred  from,  (3)  the 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the  student, 

(4)  the  reason  stated  for  the  request,  and 

(5)  the  reason  the  request  is  granted  or  de- 
nied. Whenever  the  total  niunber  of  trans- 
fers permitted  from  any  school  exceeds  two 
percent  of  the  student  enrollment  at  that 
school,  the  relevant  facts  must  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Commissioner. 

"1§S181.56  through  181.60  reserved) 

"SUBPAKT  E MISCELIANZOTTS  PBOVISIONS 

"5  181.61     How  to  submit  reports 

"Each  report  to  the  Commissioner  required 
under  this  Statement  of  Policies  must  be  sent 
by  first  class  mall  addressed  to  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Program,  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  20202. 

"§  181.62  Alternative  administrative  proce- 
dures 
"In  an  administrative  procedure  provided 
for  under  this  Statement  of  Policies  is  not 
administratively  feasible  in  a  particular  sit- 
uation, the  Commissioner  may  accept  an  al- 
ternative procedure  If  he  determines  that 
it  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
"§  181.63     Revision  of  statement  of  policies 

"The  Conunissioner  may  modify  this  State- 
ment of  Policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  Title  VI. 
"§  181.64    Copies   of   documents   for    state 
agencies 

"Each  school  system  submitting  any  plan 
form  or  report  to  the  Commissioner  under 
this  Statement  of  Policies  must  also  submit  a 
copy  of  such  form  or  report  to  the  appro- 
priate State  education  agency. 
"5  181.65    Choice  period  already  begun 

"In  the  event  that  any  school  system  with 
a  desegregation  plan  based  on  free  choice  has 
begun  or  completed  its  free  choice  period  for 
the  1966-67  school  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
issue  of  this  Statement  of  Policies,  the  school 
system  must  immediately  report  to  the  Com- 
missioner its  proposals  for  adapting  its  free 
choice  procedures  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  substantially  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Statement  of  Policies. 
"S  181.66    Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  part, 

"(a)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
VS.  Commissioner  of  Education  or  any  offi- 
cial acting  under  assignment  or  delegation 
from  him  to  carry  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  Statement  of  Policies. 

"(b)  The  term  'discrimination'  means  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

"(c)  The  term  "dual  school  structure* 
means  a  system  of  separate  school  facilities 
for  students  based  on  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

"(d)  The  term  'HEW  Form  441*  means  the 
printed  document  provided  for  the  use  of 
certain  school  systems  by  the  tJ-S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  en- 
titled 'Assurance  of  Compliance  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Regulation  under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.' 

"(e)  The  term  'HEW  Form  441-B'  means 
the  printed  docimient  provided  for  the  use 
of  certain  school  systems  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  en- 
titled 'Assurance  of  Compliance  with  the  Re- 
vised Statement  of  Policies  for  School  Deseg- 
regation Plans  Under  "ntle  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.' 

"(f)  The  term  'HEW  Regulation'  means 
the  Regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare (Part  80,  of  ■ntle  45,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations). 

"(g)  The  term  'parent'  means  an  adult 
Individual  who  exercises  parental  control 
over,  or  is  otherwise  acting  as  parent  of,  a 
student  or  prospective  student. 

"(h)  The  term  'school  official'  shall  In- 
clude, but  is  not  limited  to,  any  person  who 
serves  on  the  governing  board  of  a  school 
system,  or  attends  meetings  of  such  board  in 
an  official  capacity,  and  all  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel  of  a  school  system. 

"(1)  The  term  'school  System'  means,  as 
the  context  may  require,  either  (1)  a  legally 
constituted  school  authority  (such  as  a  local 
board  of  education)  which  has  administra- 
tive control  of  one  or  more  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  (2)  the  geographic  area 
over  which  any  such  school  authority  has 
administrative  control  for  school  purposes  or 
(3)  the  schools  and  /acilitles  over  which  any 
such  school  authority  has  administrative 
control. 

"(J)  The  term  'Statement  of  Policies' 
means  this  Revised  Statement  of  Policies  for 
School  Desegregation  Plans  under  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"(k)  The  term  "ntle  VI'  means  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (PL  88-352 
42  use  2000d  to  2000d-4) . 

"Hi  181.67  to  181.70  reserved] 

"SUBPART  P — ^DZSECBBGATION  PLANS  NOT  REACH- 
ING ALL  GRADES  POR  THE  1966-67  SCHOOL 
TEAR 

"5  181.71  Opportunity  to  transfer  in  grades 
not  reached  by  plan 

"In  any  school  system  In  which,  for  the 
school  year  1966-67.  there  are  grades  not  yet 
reached  by  the  desegregation  plan,  the  school 
system  must  arrange  for  students  to  attend 
school  on  a  desegregated  basU  in  each  of  the 
special  circumstances  described  in  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  below.  This  opportumty  must 
be  made  available  in  such  a  way  as  to  follow, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  de- 
segregation procedures  in  grades  generally 
reached  by  the  plan,  according  to  the  type  of 
plan  in  effect. 

"(a)  Transfer  for  a  Course  of  Study.  A 
student  must  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a 
school  in  order  to  take  a  course  of  study  for 
which  he  is  qualified  and  which  is  not  avail- 
able in  the  school  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  his  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

"(b)  Transfer  to  Attend  School  With  Rela- 
tive. A  student  must  be  permitted  to  trans- 
fer In  order  to  attend  the  same  school  or  at- 
tendance center  as  a  brother,  sister,  or  other 
relative  living  in  his  household,  if  such  rela- 
tive is  attending  a  school  as  a  result  of  a  de- 
segregation plan  and  if  such  school  or  at- 
tendance center  offers  the  grade  which  the 
student  would  be  entering. 

"(c)  Transfer  for  Students  Required  To 
Go  Outside  System.  A  student  must  be  per- 
mitted to  transfer  to  any  school  within  the 
system  which  offers  the  grade  he  is  to  enter 
11  he  would  otherwise  be  required  to  attend 
school  outside  the  system  on  the  basis  of  his 
race,  color,  or  natloiml  origin. 

"(d)  Transfer  for  Other  Reasons.  A  stu- 
dent must  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a 
school  other  than  the  one  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  his  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin  if  he  meets  whatever  require- 
ments, other  than  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  the  school  system  normally  applies  in 
permitting  student  transfers. 
"S  181.72     Students  new  to  the  system 

"Each  student  who  will  be  attending  school 
In  the  system  for  the  first  time  In  the  1966-67 
school  year  in  any  grade  not  yet  generally 
reached  by  the  desegregation  plan  must  be 
assigned  to  school  under  the  procedures  for 
desegregation  that  are  to  be  applied  to  that 
grade  when  it  is  generally  reached  by  the  de- 
segregation plan. 
"i  181.73    General  provisions  applicable 
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"A  atudent  who  has  tniiBferred  to  a  scbool 
under  {  181.71  above,  or  entered  a  scb>3ol  un- 
der {  181.72  above  sball  be  enUtled  to  the  lull 
benefits  of  {  181.14  above  (relating  to  deseg- 
regation of  services,  facilities,  activities  and 
programs)  and  to  any  and  all  other  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits  generally  conferred  on 
students  who  attend  a  school  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  the  desegregation  plan. 
"{ 181.74    Notice 

"Each  school  system  in  which  there  will 
be  one  or  more  grades  not  fully  reached  by 
the  desegregation  plan  In  the  196&-67  school 
year  must  add  a  paragraph  describing  the 
applicable  transfer  provisions  at  the  end  of 
the  notice  distributed  and  published  pur- 
suant to  f  181.34  above  or  }{  181.46  and  181.63 
above,  as  is  appropriate  for  the  type  of  plan 
adopted  by  the  school  system.  The  text  of 
the  parag^ph  must  be  In  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner.  The  school  system 
must  make  such  other  changes  to  the  notice 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  clear  which 
students  will  be  aSected  by  attendance  zone 
assignments  or  free  choice  requirements. 

"In  addition,  for  the  letter  to  parents 
required  In  i  181.46.  school  systems  with  free 
choice  plans  which  have  not  desegregated 
every  grade  must  use  a  letter  describing  the 
plan  and  will  enclose  with  the  letter  sent  to 
parents  of  students  In  grades  not  desegre- 
gated a  transfer  application  Instead  of  a 
choice  form.  For  the  letter  to  parents  re- 
quired In  i  181.34,  school  systeoas  with  geo- 
graphic zone  plans  must  send  to  each  parent 
of  students  in  grades  not  desegregated  a 
letter  describing  the  plan  and  a  transfer  ap- 
plication. The  text  for  these  letters  and  the 
transfer  application  must  be  In  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner. 
*|  1$1.75    Processing  of  transfer  applications 

"Applications  for  transfer  may  be  submit- 
ted on  the  transfer  application  form  referred 
to  In  1 181.74  above  or  by  any  other  writing. 
If  any  transfer  application  is  incomplete,  In- 
correct or  unclear  in  any  respect,  the  school 
system  must  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  help  the  applicant  perfect  his  application. 
Under  plans  based  on  geographic  zones,  and 
under  plans  bssed  on  free  choice  of  schools, 
the  provisions  of  (  181.42  as  to  whether  a 
student  er  his  parent  may  make  a  choice 
of  acbool.  shall  also  determine  whether  a 
student  in  a  grade  not  yet  generally  reached 
by  desegregation  may  execute  a  transfer  ap- 
plication. 

"§181.78     Repcfrts  and  records 

"In  each  r^>ort  to  the  Commissioner  un- 
der |{  181.18,  181.35,  and  181.65  above,  the 
school  system  must  Include  all  data,  copies 
ot  materials  distributed  and  other  informa- 
tion generally  required,  relative  to  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  whether  or  not  their 
particTilar  grades  have  been  generally  reached 
by  the  plan.  Similarly  the  system  m\ist 
.retain  the  records  provided  for  under  {{  181.- 
IB.  181.35,  and  181.66  above  with  respect  to 
all  students. 

"[ii  181.77  through  181.80  reserved]" 

titl*  iv — dcbxcbkcation  of  pubuc 
Education 
DOumroMS 
Sac.  401 .  As  used  in  this  title — 
.  (a)  "Coramiasioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  and  with- 
in such  schools  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "de- 
segregation" shall  not  mean  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  In  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance. 

(c)  "Public  school"  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  and 
"public  college"  means  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  any  technical  or  voca- 
tional school  above  the  secondary  school 
level,  provided  that  such  pubUc  school  or 


public  college  Is  operated  by  a  State,  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  governmental  agency 
within  a  State,  or  operated  wholly  or  pre- 
dominantly from  or  through  the  iise  of  gov- 
ernmental funds  or  property,  or  funds  or 
property  derived  from  a  governmental 
source. 

(d)  "School  board"  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  administer  a  system  of  one 
or  more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
which  is  responsible  for  the  a£signment  of 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

ST7BVET    AND    RXFOST    OF    KDUCATIOKAI, 

oppoBTUNrnxs 
Sxc.  402.  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct 
a  survey  and  make  a  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  within  two  years  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title,  concerning  the  lack 
of  availability  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Individuals  by  reason  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  In  public 
educational  Institutions  at  aU  levels  in  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

TECHNICAI.   ASSIBTANCX 

Sec.  403.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized, 
upon  the  application  of  any  8cho(d  board. 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
governmental  unit  legally  responsible  for 
operating  a  public  scbool  or  schools,  to  ren- 
der technical  assistance  to  such  applicant 
In  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  implemen- 
tation of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of 
public  schools.  Such  technical  assistance 
may,  among  other  activities.  Include  making 
available  to  such  agencies  Information  re- 
garding effective  methods  of  coping  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation,  and  making  available  to  such 
agencies  personnel  of  the  Office  of  Education 
or  other  persons  specially  equipped  to  advise 
and  assist  them  In  coping  with  such 
problems. 

TRAINING   INSTilUTES 

Sec.  404.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts,  with 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  op- 
eration of  short-term  or  regular  session  in- 
stitutes for  special  training  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
counselors,  and  other  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with 
special  educational  problems  occasioned  by 
desegregation.  Individuals  who  attend  such 
an  institute  on  a  full-time  basis  may  be 
paid  stipends  for  the  period  of  their  at- 
tendance at  such  institute  In  amounts  speci- 
fied by  the  Commissioner  in  regulations.  In- 
cluding allowances  for  travel  to  attend  such 
Institute. 

GHANTS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized, upon  application  of  a  school  board,  to 
make  grants  to  such  board  to  pay.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  the  cost  of — 

(1)  giving  to  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  Inservlce  training  in  dealing  with 
problems  incident  to  desegregation,  and 

( 2 )  employing  specialists  to  advise  In  prob- 
lems Incident  to  desegregation. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant,  and  in  fljdng  the  amount  thereof  and 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it  will 
be  made,  the  Commissioner  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  amount  available  for  grants 
under  this  section  and  the  other  applica- 
tions which  are  pending  before  him;  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  applicant  and  the 
other  resources  available  to  it:  the  nature, 
extent,  and  gravity  of  its  problems  incident 
to  desegregation:  and  such  other  factors  as 
he  finds  relevant. 

PATMENTS 

Sec.  406.  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant 
or  contract  under  this  title  may  be  made 
(after  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
previously  made  overpayment*  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  relmburse- 
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ment,  and  In  such  Installments,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine. 

SmrS   BT   THE    ATTORNZT   OZNESAI, 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  complaint  In  writing — 

(1)  signed  by  a  parent  or  group  of  parents 
to  the  effect  that  his  or  their  minor  children, 
as  members  of  a  class  of  persons  similarly 
situated,  are  being  deprived  by  a  school 
board  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 

(2)  signed  by  an  Individual,  or  his  par- 
ent, to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  denied 
admission  to  or  not  permitted  to  continue 
in  attendance  at  a  public  college  by  reason 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
and  the  Attorney  General  believes  the  com- 
plaint Is  meritorious  and  certifies  that  the 
signer  or  signers  of  such  complaint  are  un- 
able, in  his  Judgment,  to  Initiate  and  main- 
tain appropriate  legal  proceedings  for  relief 
and  that  the  Institution  of  an  action  will 
materially  further  the  orderly  achievement  of 
desegregation  in  public  education,  the  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized,  after  giving 
notice  of  such  complaint  to  the  appropriate 
school  board  or  college  authority  and  after 
certifying  that  he  is  satisfied  that  such  board 
or  authority  has  had  a  reasonable  time  to 
adjust  the  conditions  alleged  in  such  com- 
plaiht,  to  Institute  for  or  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  a  civil  action  In  any  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States 
against  such  parties  and  for  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  and  such  court  shall 
have  and  shall  exercise  Jurisdiction  of  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section, 
provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  empower 
any  official  or  court  of  the  United  States  to 
Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  in  any  school  by  requiring  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  or  students  from  one 
schocd  to  another  or  one  school  district  to  an- 
other In  order  to  achieve  such  racial  balance, 
tir  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the 
court  to  Insure  compliance  with  constitu- 
tional standards.  The  Attorney  General  may 
Implead  as  defendants  such  additional  parties 
as  are  or  become  necessary  to  the  grant  of 
effective  relief  hereunder. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  deem  a 
person  or  persons  unable  to  Initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion when  such  fterson  or  persons  are  unable, 
either  directly  or  through  other  interested 
persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  litigaOon  or  to  obtain  effective  legal 
representation;  or  whenever  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  institution  of  such  litigation  would 
jeopardize  the  personal  safety,  employment, 
or  economic  standing  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons, their  families,  or  their  property. 

(c)  The  term  "parent"  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion Includes  any  person  standing  In  loco 
parentis.  A  "complaint"  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  a  writing  or  dociunent  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1001,  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  408.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  title  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  person. 

Sec.  409.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  affect 
adversely  the  right  of  any  person  to  sue  for 
or  obtain  relief  in  any  court  against  dis- 
crimination In  public  education. 

Sec.  410.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pro- 
hibit classification  and  assignment  for  rea- 
sons other  than  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Tm*  VI — ^Nondiscrimination  in  Pederallt 
Assisted  Programs 

Sec.  601.  No  person  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  nation- 
al origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in. 
be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Sec.  602.  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  is  empowered  to  extend  Federal 
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financial  assistance  to  an  ^  program  or  activi- 
ty, by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity  by  issuing  rules,  regtila- 
tions,  or  orders  of  general  fepplicablllty  which 
shall  be  consistent  with :  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  statutej  authorizing  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  connection  with  which 
the  action  is  taken.  No  isuch  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  shall  bec(jitie  effective  unless 
and  until  approved  by  tl^e  President.  Com- 
pliance with  any  reqtilraaient  adopted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  mar  be  effected  (1)  by 
the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to 
continue  assistance  undtt  such  program  or 
activity  to  any  recipient  a^  to  whom  there  has 
been  an  express  finding  fc*i  the  record,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  btf  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  such  requirement,  but  such  termi- 
nation or  refusal  shall  be  limited  to  the  par- 
ticular political  entity,  or  part  thereof,  or 
other  recipient  as  to  wh0m  such  a  finding 
has  been  made  and,  shajli  be  limited  In  Its 
effect  to  the  particular  program,  or  part 
thereof,  in  which  such  noncompliance  has 
been  so  found,  or  (2)  by  any  other  means 
authorized  by  law:  Provu^ed,  however,  That 
no  such  action  shall  be  :Aken  until  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concierned  has  advised 
the  appropriate  person  oij  persons  of  the  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirement  and  has 
determined  that  complidbce  cannot  be  se- 
cured by  voluntary  meahs.  In  the  case  of 
any  action  terminating,  hi  refusing  to  grant 
or  continue,  assistance  because  of  failure  to 
comply  with  a  requirement  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  head  bf  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  file  with  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  fenate  having  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  over  tlia  program  or  activ- 
ity Involved  a  lull  written  report  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  grounds  for  such  ac- 
tion. No  such  action  shui  become  effective 
until  thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  fil- 
ing of  such  report. 

Sec.  603.  Any  department  or  agency  action 
taken  pursuant  to  sectlouj  (02  shall  be  subject 
to  such  Judicial  review  as  may  otherwise  be 
provided  by  law  for  similar  action  taken  by 
such  department  or  agendy  on  other  grounds. 
In  the  case  of  action,  nqtj  otherwise  subject 
to  Judicial  review,  terminating  or  refusing 
to  grant  or  to  continue  Wnanclal  assistance 
upon  a  finding  of  failure  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  imposed  pursuant  to  section  602, 
any  person  aggrieved  (Including  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  and  any 
agency  of  either)  may  otrtain  judicial  review 
of  such  action  In  accordance  with  section  10 
of  the  Administrative  l^ocedure  Act,  and 
such  action  shall  not  be  j  deemed  committed 
to  unreviewable  agency  discretion  within 
the  meaning  of  that  secUon. 

Sec.  604.  Nothing  conll»ined  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  autnorize  action  under 
this  title  by  any  department  or  agency  with 
respect  to  any  employment  practice  of  any 
employer,  employment  agency,  or  labor  or- 
ganization except  where  a  primary  objective 
of  the  Federal  financial  assistance  is  to  pro- 
vide employment.  ] 

Sec.  605.  Nothing  In  tqite  title  shall  add  to 
or  detract  from  any  existing  authority  with 
respect  to  any  program  or  activity  imder 
which  Federal  financial  a«lstance  is  extended 
by  way  of  a  contract  of  Id^urance  or  guaran- 

(Prom  the  CoNGREssioNi(,  Record,   Senate, 
June  4,  1*M] 

TTTLE   W 

We  have  made  no  changes  of  substance  in 
title  VI.  which  is  concerlaed  with  dlscrlmi- 
naMon  in  programs  thafc  receive  financial 
assistance  from  the  Peoeral  Government. 
We  have  made  several  minor  adjustments 
&nd.  in  addition,  we  havi  modified  the  lan- 
Buage  to  make  explicit  we  declared  inten- 
tion of  this  title. 
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Section  601  would  be  ameaded  by  striking 
the  Introductory  phrase,  "wbtwlthstandlng 
any  inconsistent  provision  of  any  other  law." 
No  substantive  alteration  is  intended  by  this 
deletion  and  there  Is  no  intention  to  revita- 
lize or  otherwise  preserve  the  provisions  of 
any  other  statute  which  would  authorize  dis- 
crimination In  Federal  programs  or  preclude 
action  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  to  prevent  such  discrimination. 
And,  of  course.  In  accordance  with  the  many 
prior  explanations  given  here  and  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House,  title  VI  would  still  have  no 
effect  on  already  existing  executive  authority 
in  areas  beyond  the  scope  of  the  title. 

Some  Senators  have  expressed  the  fear  that 
In  its  original  form  title  VI  would  authorize 
cutting  off  of  all  Federal  funds  going  to  a 
State  for  a  particular  program  even  though 
only  one  part  of  the  State  were  guilty  of 
racial  discrimination  in  that  program.  And 
some  Senators  have  feared  that  the  title 
would  authorize  canceling  all  Federal  assist- 
ance to  a  State  if  it  were  discriminating  in 
any  of  the  federally  assisted  programs  In  that 
State. 

As  was  explained  a  number  of  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  these  interpretations 
of  title  VI  are  Inaccurate.  The  title  Is  de- 
signed to  limit  any  termination  of  Federal 
assistance  to  the  particular  offenders  In  the 
particular  area  where  the  unlavirful  discrimi- 
nation occurs.  Since  this  was  our  Intention, 
we  have  made  this  specific  In  the  provisions 
of  title  VI  by  adding  language  to  602  to  spell 
out  these  limitations  more  precisely.  This 
language  provides  that  any  termination  of 
Federal  assistance  will  be  restricted  to  the 
particular  political  subdivision  which  is  vio- 
lating nondiscrimination  regulations  estab- 
lished under  title  VI.  It  further  provides 
that  the  termination  shall  affect  only  the 
particular  program,  or  part  thereof,  In  which 
such  a  violation  is  taking  place. 

It  Is  understood,  of  course,  that  a  Federal 
agency  would  take  such  action  as  was  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  a  limited  cutoff  If  a  State 
agency  attempted  to  continue  payments  to 
an  offending  local  agency. 

I  might  add  that  the  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  particularly  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken ],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorF],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd],  were 
taken  into  consideration  In  the  revision  or 
preparation  of  the  amendments  to  title  VI. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HuMPHRZT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  under  title  VI  school  chil- 
dren may  not  be  bused  from  one  end  of  the 
community  to  another  end  of  the  community 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  relieve  so-called 
racial  Imbalance  in  the  schools? 

Mr.  HtTMPHRKT.  I  do. 

Mr.  Btud  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  cite  the  language  in  title 
VI  which  would  give  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  such  assurance? 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  That  language  is  to  be 
found  in  another  title  of  the  bill,  in  addition 
to  the  assurances  to  be  gained  from  a  care- 
ful reading  of  title  VI  Itself. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  In  title  IV? 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  In  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  read  that  language  in 
title  IV? 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  Yes;  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  do  so. 

The  provision  merely  quotes  the  substance 
of  a  recent  court  decision,  which  I  have  with 
me,  and  which  I  desire  to  Include  in  the 
Record  today,  the  so-called  Gary  case.  The 
langviage  appears  on  page  21  of  the  substi- 
tute bill  banning  on  line  18.    It  refers  back 


to  matters  of  desegregation.  The  language  ia 
as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
IK>wer  any  official  <»'  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  in  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  court  to  insure  compliance  with 
constitutional  standards." 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  What  does  the 
word  "herein"  mean? 

Mr.  HuMPRRET.  It  means  within  the  act. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Does  it  mean 
the  act  or  the  title? 

Mr.  HtTMPHRET.  It  means  the  act.  If  the 
Senator  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment,  if 
he  believes  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  pre- 
cise, I  wish  he  would  do  so.  As  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  would  entertain  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  But  would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  also  indicate 
whether  the  words  "provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by 
requiring  the  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance"  would  preclude  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  under  section  602  or  title 
VI,  from  establishing  a  requirement  that 
school  boards  and  school  districts  shall  take 
action  to  relieve  racial  imbalance  wherever 
it  may  be  deemed  to  exist? 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  in 
duplicity.  I  believe  that  if  we  Include  the 
language  in  title  IV,  it  must  apply  through- 
out the  act.  However,  the  courts  would  hold 
that  if  there  were  gerrymandering  of  school 
districts  to  provide  for  segregation,  the  order 
of  the  court  to  declare  such  gerrymandering 
unconstitutional  would  prevail.  That  is 
what  we  call  the  de  facto  school  segregation 
problem. 

ISr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  As  the  law  in  the  Federal 
coTirt  now  stands,  while  intentional  gerry- 
mandering of  school  districts  to  perpetuate 
segregation  has  been  held  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  14th  amendment,  normal  residential 
zoning  resulting  in  de  facto  school  desegre- 
gation will  apparently  be  upheld  by  the 
courts.  As  to  racial  balancing,  Judge  Beam- 
er's  opinion  in  the  Gary  case  is  significant  in 
this  connection.  In  discussing  this  case,  as 
we  did  nuiny  times.  It  was  decided  to  write 
the  thrust  of  the  court's  opinion  into  the 
proposed  substitute.  There  was  quite  an 
argument  about  It  among  those  of  us  who 
tried  to  prepare  the  substitute,  but  the  Sen- 
ators may  recall  that  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  grant  certiorari  in  his  case.  In 
effect,  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court  has  been 
upheld. 

Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  That  may  be 
true,  but  I  must  give  my  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  proposal  which  we  are  studying 
and  which  may  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
I  merely  wish  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the 
language  Is  not  unclear  on  the  point,  and  I 
do  not  state  at  this  time  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  busing  of  children  or  that  I  support 
the  busing  of  children.  There  is  a  great 
question  In  the  minds  of  many  Senators — 
and  there  is  a  question  in  my  own  mind — 
as  to  whether  the  subject,  as  treated  herein, 
is  completely  unambiguous. 

I  agree  that  the  language  in  title  IV  should 
make  the  point  clear.  Insofar  as  title  IV  is 
concerned.  I  agree  that  no  court,  on  the 
basis  of  this  provision,  would  be  empowered 
to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  in  any  school.  But  it  does  not  mean 
that  any  agency  in  the  Government  cotild 
not  cut  off  Federal  assistance.  The  issuance 
of  a  court  order  and  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  are  two  different  matters. 
Title  VI  in  section  601  provides: 
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"Sec.  601.  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  In, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

"Section  602  is  for  the  purpose  of  Imple- 
menting the  policy  laid  down  In  section  601." 

Mr.  HcKPHRXT.  Correct. 

Mr.  Btko  of  West  Virginia.  But  in  order 
to  Implement  that  policy  it  Is  provMed  In 
H.R.  7153  that  each  Federal  departmeit  and 
agency,  and  this  Includes  the  OflBce  or  Edu- 
cation, which  is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  progi'am  or 
activity  by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
other  than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guar- 
antee, shall  take  action. 

I  beUeve  that  in  the  substitute  bill  the 
language  "is  authorized  and  directed,"  is 
used,  which  means  "shall  take  action,"  with 
respect  to  such  program  or  activity,  to  eSect- 
\iate  the  policy  that  is  enxinclated  in  tectlon 
601. 

It  provides  fiirther: 

"Such  action  may  be  taken  or  pursuant  to 
rule,  regulation,  or  order — " 

These  words  may  have  been  changed  In 
the  substitute,  which  I  do  not  have  before 
me  "of  general  applicability." 

It  provides  further: 

"After  a  hearing,  compliance  wltli  any 
requirement — ." 

I  repeat  "any  requirement."  "Any  re- 
quirement" means  "any  requirement" 
"adopted  pursuant  to  this  section." 

Suppose  the  OfBce  of  Education  establishes 
a  regulation  that  there  shall  be  no  racial 
Imbalance  In  the  schools  of  any  district 
which  receives  Federal  assistance.  Cannot 
the  Office  of  Education,  pursuant  to  carry- 
ing out  this  regulation,  deny  assistance  to 
school  districts  wherein  racial  Imbalance 
exists? 

Mr.  RxTifPHszT.  Let  me  read  from  the 
substitute: 

"Provided.  That  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order." 

Mr.  Bt«d  of  West  Virginia.  "To  issue  any 
order,"  but  does  it  provide  that  the  Office  of 
Education  shall  not  cut  off  Federal  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  HuMPKBET.  But  in  order  to  cut  off 
Federal  assistance,  the  President  would  have 
to  issue  the  order.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
section  602. 

Mr.  Bt«d  of  West  Virginia.  The  words  are: 

"No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall 
become  effective  unite  and  until  approved 
by  the  President." 

Mr.  HtJMPHRET.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  What  assurance 
does  the  Senator  give  me  that  the  President 
will   not   approve   such   a  requirement? 

Mr.  nvttrBXKT.  Because  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  will  violate  the  law. 

Mr.  Bt«d  of  West  Virginia.  The  Senator 
tays  "I  do  not  believe." 

Mr.  Htticphrit.  I  cannot  go  to  the  White 
House  and  take  a  blood  oath  from  him,  but 
the  President  can  read 

Mr:  Btko  of  West  Virginia.  The  President 
woxild  not  be  vioUtlng  the  law  if  such  a  re- 
quUement  were  established  with  his 
approval. 

Mr.  HTTMraxzT.  It  Is  already  ppvlded  In 
the  proposed  substitute  that — 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  c^clal 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any 
ordsr." 

Mr.  B-nu)  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is  correct, 
but  that  Is  in  tlUe  IV. 
.Mr.  HiTKpnarr.  But  It  applies  to  the  act. 

Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  It  may  so  apply. 

Mr.  HtncFHXXT.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  clarify  it.  he  may  do 
so.  I  said  I  would  be  more  than  happy,  as 
manager  of  the  bUI,  to  accept  such  an 
amendment.  He  has  made  his  point.  He 
shotild  not  convince  me  to  the  contrary. 


Mr.  Btro  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  words  "any  requirement" 
cannot  be  utilized  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, if  It  so  desires,  to  achieve  an  objective 
of  racial  balance  In  the  schools.  That  pro- 
vision does  not  require  that  a  court  issue 
an  order.  It  merely  provides  that,  at  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  some  bureaucrat  In  the 
Office  of  Education  may  cut  off  Federal  as- 
sistance to  a  particular  school  district  which 
does  not  act  to  comply  with  "any  require- 
ment" to  correct  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  HUMPHRKT.  I  want  to  set  the  troubled 
mind  of  the  distinguished  Senator  at  rest. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  concern  of  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  West  Vlrg^iala.  We  re- 
member his  discussion  on  the  floor.  Under 
title  IV  and  under  title  VI,  I  have  already 
Indicated  to  the  Senator  that  the  word 
"herein"  applies  to  the  act 

Mr.  Btro  of  West  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  I  am  manager  of  the 
bill,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history, 
that  woiild  have  some  importance.  It  would 
not  be  important  because  these  words  came 
from  Senator  Hvmpmret,  but  it  would  be 
Important  because  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  manager  of  the  bill.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  accept  an  amendment  to  clarify  that 
point  to  make  it  more  precise.  One  cannot 
get  anything  more  definite  than  that. 

Mr.  3tro  of  West  Virginia.  The  Senator 
refers  to  legislative  history. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Tes. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  He  did  that 
In  the  conference. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  We  will  not  worry  about 
legislative  history.  We  will  accept  the 
amendment.  Where  the  language  reads 
"herein,"  we  will  amend  It  to  mean  "herein 
in  this  act." 

Mr.  Byro  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  sufficient.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  If  we  wanted  to  make  It 
entirely  unambiguous,  we  would  have  to 
write  language  more  specifically  to  the  point 
into  title  VI. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
aU  of  tiUe  VI 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  I  have,  not 
once,  but  many  times. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  worry  Is  that  some 
bureaucrat  may  issue  an  order  that  would 
cut  off  fimds  to  a  depairtment  or  Instrumen- 
tality or  agency  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  school  or  some  such  activity  or  in- 
stitution. What  did  we  do  to  make  sure 
that  would  not  happen?  We  provided  the 
language : 

"No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall 
become  effective  unless  and  until  approved 
by  the  President." 

Then  comes  this  language: 

"Compliance  with  any  requirement 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  ef- 
fected ( 1 )  by  the  termination  of  or  refusal  to 
grant  or  to  continue  assistance  under  such 
program  or  activity  to  any  recipient  as  to 
whom  there  has  been  an  express  finding  on 
the  record,  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of 
a  failure  to  comply  with  such  requirement, 
but  such  termination  or  refusal  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  particular  political  entity,  or  part 
thereof,  or  other  recipient  as  to  whom  such 
a  finding  has  been  made  and.  shall  be  limited 
In  ita  effect  to  the  particular  program,  or 
part  thereof,  in  which  such  noncompliance 
has  been 40  found,  or  (2)  by  any  other  means 
authorized  by  law:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  such  action  shall  be  taken  until  the  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  has  advised 
the  appropriate  person  or  persons  of  the 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirement  and 
has  determined  that  compliance  cannot  be 
secured  by  voluntary  means.  In  the  case  of 
any  action  terminating,  or  refusing  to  grant 
or  continue,  assistance  because  of  failure  to 
comply  with  a  requirement  imposed  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  head  of  the  Federal 


department  or  agency  shall  file  with  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate — " 

Like  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  a  member — "having  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or  activity  In- 
volved a  full  written  report  of  the  circum- 
stances and  the  grounds  for  such  action.  No 
such  action  shall  become  effective  until 
thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  filing  of 
such  report." 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  The  Appropri- 
ations Committee  does  not  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction.  , 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  reads  "having  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  the  program  or  activity 
Involved." 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  the 
power  of  the  purse. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  That  is  not 
legislative  Jurisdiction.  The  language  reads: 
"legislative  Jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  correct.  I  say 
most  respectfully  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  a  way  of  being  able  to  get 
Into  practically  every  committee  activity, 
because  it  has  the  power  of  the  purpose. 

I  cannot  believe  the  Senator's  worries  are 
well  grounded.  We  are  willing  to  listen  to 
the  Senator's  arguments  or  his  amendment, 
for  I  think  he  would  probably  secure  great 
suppKirt. 

Mr.  Byro  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  harass  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  or  to  attempt  to  do  so.  I 
simply  feel  that  the  language  In  title  VI 
which  reads  "any  requirement"  is  not  clear 
and  that  this  language  would  permit  the 
Office  of  Education,  If  it  desired  to  do  so.  to 
establish  a  requirement  to  correct  racial  Im- 
balance, whatever  that  is,  and  I  am  not  sure 
anyone  knows.  Of  course,  the  President 
could  approve  that  requirement  without  vi- 
olating the  law;  and  even  though  President 
Johnson  might  not  do  so.  perhaps  some  sub- 
sequent President  would  approve  such  a  re- 
quirement. If  that  tiappened,  it  seems  to 
me  the  Office  of  Education  could  terminate 
or  refuse  to  grant  assistance  to  any  school 
district  Jn  the  country  if  it  did  not  comply 
with  such  requirement.  Now,  the  very  able 
and  friendy  Senator  from  Idinnesota  has  re- 
ferred to  the  making  of  legislative  history 
on  this  point.  As  to  legislative  history,  I 
should  like  to  read  from  People  against  New 
York  Central  R.R.  Co.,  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York,  1855 — these  words: 

"If  ita  language — " 

Referring  to  a  st&tute  "Is  plain  and  unam- 
biguous, there  is  no  room  for  construction." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  "any 
requirement"  is  plain  and  unambiguous. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Metcalf  took  the  chair 
as  acting  president  pro  tempore.) 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Unless  one  has  a  proviso. 
We  are  always  adding  a  proviso  to  something. 
We  can  say,  "The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  do  this,  provided  that  he  shall 
not  do  that."  What  we  have  done  here  Is  to 
provide  that,  "You  shall  do  certain  things. 
provided  that."  and  then  we  list  what  can- 
not be  done. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Where  is  the 
proviso  in  title  VI  which  would  prohibit  the 
Office  of  Education  from  doing  what  I  have 
Just  stated  it  might  conceivably  do? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
having  a  statement  written  into  an  act  that 
covers  the  act.  One  does  not  have  to  repeat 
It  in  every  other  paragraph. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
there  Is 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  interject  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  I  believe  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btbd)  is  ask- 
ing about.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
drafting  the  point  we  are  talking  about. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  opera- 
tive words  of  section   602  in  title  VI  are 
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consistent    with 
ves  of  the  statute 


these:    "which    shall 

achievement  of  the  objei 

authorizing  the  financial  assistance." 

I  invite  the  attentioja  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  page  33,  lines  9,  10,  and 
11  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  I 

In  short,  the  only  tlmeithere  can  be  a  cut- 
off of  funds  is  if  the  segrfg ation  or  discrimi- 
nation is  being  practiced  (n  respect  to  a  mat- 
ter which  if  stopped  will  still  not  throw  us 
out  in  this  definition  as  to  the  "achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing 
the  financial  assistance.' 

Taking  the  case  of  tha  schools  to  which 
the  Senator  is  referring,  ^nd  the  danger  of 
envisaging  the  rule  or  regulation  relating 
to  racial  imbalance,  it  li|  negated  expressly 
in  the  bill,  which  would  tompel  racial  bal- 
ance. Therefore,  there  Ui  no  case  in  which 
the  thrust  of  the  statute  under  which  the 
money  would  be  given  irould  be  directed 
toward  restoring  or  brining  about  a  racial 
balance  in  the  schools.  \i  such  a  rule  were 
adopted  or  promulgated  by  a  bureaucrat,  and 
approved  by  the  President,  the  Senator's 
State  would  have  an  open  and  shut  case  un- 
der section  603.  That  id  why  we  have  pro- 
vided for  Judicial  revfaw.  The  Senator 
knows  as  a  lawyer  that  fre  never  can  stop 
anyone  from  suing,  nor  btop  any  Govern- 
ment official  from  maklnU  a  fool  of  himself, 
or  from  trying  to  do  sornithing  that  he  has 
no  right  to  do,  except  bj  remedies  provided 
by  law.  So  I  believe  it  id  that  set  of  words 
which  is  operative.  | 

Let  me  give  the  Senatjor  an  example,  be- 
cause we  discussed  the  question  in  great  de- 
tail. We  discussed  In  gr^at  detail  the  situa- 
tion In  which  a  contractor  on  Government 
work — that  is,  work  in  I  which  the  United 
States  puto  up  some  of  toe  money.  Assume 
be  Is  a  road  contractor  and  was  discriminat- 
ing in  his  business  against  hiring  Negroes, 
but  he  was  not  dlscrlml^(itlng  on  that  par- 
ticular Job.  I 

I  state  for  the  Record  i&at  because  he  was 
discriminating  generallyj  but  was  not  dis- 
criminating on  that  Job(  we  could  not  cut 
off  his  funds  because  thei  statute  which  per-* 
mitted  the  Federal  Government  to  put  up 
Its  share  of  the  money  d|d  not  apply  to  the 
contractor's  general  biislhess  operations.  It 
applied  only  to  the  construction  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Only  where  the 
funds  were  being  applied. 

Mr.  Javtts.  The  Senator  is  correct.  If  his 
nose  was  clean,  to  use  ^  curbstone  phrase, 
in  terms  of  employmenlt  practices  on  the 
road  Job,  that  is  as  far  as  we  could  go. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Bu^ck  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.)         j 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  f (jr  his  Interpretation 
of  the  language.  I  trust  j  that  it  will  help  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the|tltle.  I  also  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mlxmesbta  for  yielding  ad- 
ditionally. T 

In  closing,  if  the  Senauir  from  Minnesota 
will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  one  excerpt  fromj  the  case  of  Wooll- 
co«  v.  Sftuberf  (ill  N.E.  $29) : 

"It  is  established  lawj  however,  that  the 
statements  and  opinion^  of  legislators  ut- 
tered in  the  debates  are  not  competent  aids 
to  the  cotirt  in  ascertalnltig  the  meaning  of 
ttatutes."  I 

If  we  are  going  to  tali  about  legislative 
Wtory,  I  beUeve  that  we  Wad  better  not  lean 
too  much  upon  the  assMrance  of  the  dls- 
^gulshed  Senator  fron?  Minnesota,  which 
ot  gave  to  me  in  one  of  the  conferences,  and 
which  he  has  reiterated  ion  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today,  that  we  will,  through  this  de- 
base, estabUsh  leglslatlvfe  history  to  make 
clear  the  intent  of  the  [Statute.  I  believe 
that  the  words  of  title  VI«— "any  requirement 
wJopted  pursuant  to  this  section" — are  pres 


ently  clear  in  themselves 


l>y  us,  the  legislators.  In  1 1^  debate  may  not 


pnd  words  uttered 


constitute  competent  aids  to  the  courte  In 
establishing  a  true  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  recognize  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  quoted  the  citation.  I  can  give  him 
quotations  contrary  to  that  one,  vrithout 
fear  of  contradiction.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
I  have  studied  Jurisprudence,  constitutional 
law.  and  case  law,  and  I  know  of  no  time 
when  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  has 
said  that  statementa  made  by  legislators 
relating  to  a  law  are  without  meaning  or  that 
they  have  no  effect  upon  the  interpretation 
of  law  or  the  application  of  law.  To  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  The  Senator 
says  he  knows  of  no  cases  in  which  the  cotxrta 
have  so  held.  However,  I  have  just  cited  one 
case.  I  can  cite  the  Senator  another.  Du- 
plex Printing  Press  Co.  v.  Deering  (254  U.S. 
443): 

"By  repeated  decisions  of  this  cotirt,  it  has 
come  to  be  well  established  that  the  debates 
in  Congress  expressive  of  the  views  and  mo- 
tives of  individual  members  are  not  a  safe 
guide,  and  hence  may  not  be  resorted  to,  in 
ascertaining  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
lawmaking  body." 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  Joined 
with  others  In  attempting  to  send  the  bill 
to  conunittee,  In  the  first  instance,  so  that 
the  courts  would  have  a  reliable  committee 
report  upon  which  to  gage  and  Judge  and 
ascertain  the  intent  of  the  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  say  most  respectfully  to 
the  Senator  that  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  if  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  or  the  Senator  who  sub- 
mite  an  amendment  to  a  bill  makes  a  state- 
ment relating  to  the  bill,  while  it  is  not  con- 
clusive, it  is  considered  to  be  relevant  and 
considered  to  be  interpretive  of  the  statute. 

But  there  is  an  easy  way  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question:  Let  the  Senator  put  what 
he  wanta  into  an  amendment.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  him  to  be  on  the  fringes  of 
this  issue.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  offer  an 
amendment,  if  he  has  any  doubte. 

The  Senator  has  been  discussing  the 
amendment  with  me.  There  is  no  problem. 
I  should  be  happy  to  Join  him  In  encouraging 
Senators  to  approve  of  his  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  reference 
to  the  Gary  case.  This  case  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  while  the  ConstltuUon  prohibits 
segregation,  it  does  not  require  integration. 
The  busing  of  children  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance would  be  an  act  to  effect  the  integra- 
tion of  schools.  In  fact,  if  the  bill  were  to 
compel  it,  it  would  tie  a  violation,  because 
it  would  be  handling  the  matter  on  the  basis 
of  race  and  we  would  be  transporting  chil- 
dren because  of  race.  The  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  integrate  the  schools,  but  it  does 
attempt  to  elminate  segregation  In  the  school 
systems.  The  naUiral  factors  such  as  density 
of  population,  and  the  distance  that  studenta 
would  have  to  travel  are  considered  legiti- 
mate means  to  determine  the  validity  of  a 
school  district,  if  the  school  districte  are 
not  gerrymandered,  and  in  effect  deliberately 
segregated.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  racial 
lml>alance  per  se  is  not  something  which  is 
unconstitutional.  That  is  why  we  have  at- 
tempted to  clarify  It  with  the  language  of 
section  4. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  I  concede  that 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  as  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill  would  doubtlessly  stand  upon 
a  more  solid  footing  than  would  statements 
by  certain  other  Senators  when  it  comes  to 
ascertaining  the  intent  of  this  legislative 
body  by  the  courte. 

I  close  by  saying  that  the  discussion  we 
have  had  today  pointo  up,  in  my  Judgment, 
the  fact  that  there  is  much  about  the  sub- 
stitute which  needs  further  exploration, 
further  explanation,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  additional  debate  in  order  that 
the  language  might  be  made  unamblguotis 
and  clear  to  all  Senators  who  will  vote  on  the 
blU. 


In  my  Judgment,  the  language  that  we 
have  been  discussing  Is  not  at  all  clear.  I 
appreciate  the  interpretations  that  have  been 
placed  upon  it  by  the  distlngvilshed  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts ] .  I  think 
they  have  been  helpful.  But  it  is  Just  such 
discussions  as  this  which  will  be  of  assistance 
to  us  as  we  proced  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  vote  on  cloture,  and,  if  clottire  is  in- 
voked, a  vote  on  the  bill.  But  I  insist  that 
there  is  much  language  in  the  substitute,  as 
there  is  much  language  in  the  bill,  which 
is  unclear  to  this  Senator.  And  I  would 
Judge  that  it  is  vmclear  to  other  Senators. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  I  say  most 
frankly  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  I  have  never  voted  on  a  bill  yet  and  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  for  15  years  now — 
when  I  was  perfectly  clear  on  the  bill.  We 
voted  on  the  tax  bill  a  few  months  ago.  It 
was  more  than  300  pages  long  and  there  are 
more  than  1,000  amendments  in  the  tax  code. 
No  lawyer  in  tUe  United  States  knows  exactly 
what  it  means.  It  will  be  debated  In  the  law 
frcwn  now  until  kingdom  come.  But  we  voted 
on  It  because  we  thought  we  knew  enough 
about  it  to  come  to  a  decision  on  it. 

Mr.  Byro  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  would  not  insist  that  he  is  ever 
perfectly  clear  on  each  and  every  bill  that  he 
votes  on  in  the  Senate.  I  agree  vrtth  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  we  all  vote  on 
bills  which  are  not  perfectly  clear  to  all  of  us, 
and  concerning  which  we  do  not  have  a 
thorough  and  complete  understanding. 
Often  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  chaiman 
of  the  committee,  which  committee  has  care- 
fully studied  the  bill.  But  at  least,  we  tisually 
have  committee  reports  which  we  can  rely 
up>on,  and  from  which  we  can  glean  vmder- 
standlng.  But,  in  this  instance,  we  do  not 
have  even  a  conunittee  report. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  We  can  only 
lean  upon  the  understanding  as  it  is  meted 
out  to  us  or  expressed  by  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  upon  our  own  understanding 
from  a  reading  of  the  bill. 

I  feel  that  In  connection  with  our  action  on 
this  bill,  the  impact  of  the  passage  of  which 
will  be  so  far  reaching  and  profound  upon' 
our  society,  we  cannot  excuse  ourselves  by 
saying  that  we  often  vote  upon  bills  con- 
cerning which  we  do  not  all  have  a  thorough 
understanding.  We  certainly  do;  but  this  Is 
a  different  type  of  bill.  It  is  a  number  of 
controversial  bills  rolled  Into  one  bill.  It  Is 
emotion  packed.  It  is  politically  motivated. 
Ite  constitutionality,  its  wisdom,  and  Its  en- 
forceability can  be  seriously  questioned.  And 
If  it  were  not  so  different,  in  nature  and 
effect,  from  the  bills  which  normally  come 
before  us,  we  would  not  have  debated  It  for 
3  months  without  having  come  to  some  con- 
clusion on  it. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  have  been  de- 
Ijatlng  the  bill  for  3  months,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  Invoke 
cloture  In  order  to  reach  a  vote  on  the  bill 
are  indicative  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
entirely  different  type  of  measure  here  than 
most  bills  that  we  vote  up  or  down  In  this 
body. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  thank  the  Senator  tor 
his  comment.  I  would  only  say  that  out  of 
the  past  20  years  of  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Senate — and  I  could  go  further,  but  we  wlU 
put  it  within  20  years — ^there  has  never  been 
a  report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  a  civil  righto  bill.  When  a  report  was 
finally  prepared,  after  the  committee  was 
directed  by  the  Senate  to  prepare  it.  It  was 
a  one-page  report.  The  record  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  regard  to  dvll 
rights  bills  is  a  record  of  death.  It  is  as  stale 
as  the  tomb,  and  everyone  knows  it. 

There  Is  a  committee  report  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  And  that  report  will  be 
looked  upon  with  as  much  validity  by  the 
court  as  a  report  from  a  Senate  committee. 
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We  »re  talking  about  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  There  generally  are 
not  reports  to  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  o&ered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  discussing  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

There  Is  a  committee  report  from  the  other 
body  on  HJl.  7152.  I  deeply  regret  tliat  we 
do  not  have  a  committee  report.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  civil  rights  legislation  never  gets  a 
fair  chance  in  this  body.  There  are  com- 
mittee reports  on  the  FEPC,  In  title  vn,  by 
,ihe  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  on  public  accommodations,  in  title  II, 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Conunlttees  did  take  some  action  upon 
those  particular  aspects  of  the  civil  rights 
legislation.  But  the  tragedy  of  this  t:>ody  Is 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  legls:.ate  as 
we  ought  to  on  civil  rights,  because  wd  have 
never  been  able  to  utilize  the  normal  pro- 
cedures of  Congress. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Montana  com. 
mences  to  preside,  since  he  asked  me  to  yield 
to  him,  and  since  he  is  a  great  lawyer  and 
former  Judge.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  Metcai^.  Mr.  President,  I  am  delghted 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield. 
I  wish  to  address  myself  to  some  comments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
feel  that  he  made  a  contribution  to  the  legis- 
lative record  of  this  bill,  and  to  the  Interpre- 
tation that  the  courts  will  put  upon  it.  The 
SenaUw  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  stated 
that  when  the  blU  was  flsrst  brought  up  there 
was  no  committee  rep>ort.  All  of  these  facts 
are  a  part  of  the  legislative  reccad. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  line  of  cases  to 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  re- 
ferred. But  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps 
those  are  cases  where,  after  the  fact,  some 
legislator  came  in  and  tried  to  testify  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  bill  on  which  he 
voted. 

There  is  a  rule  of  legislative  Interpretation 
to  the  effect  that  "we  will  take  an  act  by  its 
four  comers,  and  we  will  Interpret  It,  Just  as 
we  Interpret  a  contract  or  anything  el<e." 

But  we  also  look  at  the  things  that,  were 
said  on  the  floor  of  a  legislative  body  before 
the  act  was  enacted.  And  we  can  look  Into 
the  conditions  and  the  situations  that  arose. 
I  am  svire  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  cited  cases  that  are  strong  in  States 
such  as  Montana  where  there  is  no  record  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
and  no  way  of  ascertaining  Just  what  the 
legislators  said  about  the  legislation.  But 
those  cases  do  not  apply  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  where  we  have  a  Congres- 
sional Record  before  the  fact  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  and  the  statement  thiit  the 
nftanager  of  the  bill  made  as  to  the  impact  of 
the  bill  upon  the  situations  outlined. 

The  important  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bt«d]  will  be  taken 
Into  consideration  when  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  circuit  court,  or  district  court  is  required 
to  interpret  this  legislation.  So  I  think  this 
colloquy  has  been  Important. 

Again,  aa  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said. 
It  needs  clarification.  If  any  Senator  is 
doubtful  about  it — thla  Senator  is  not  doubt- 
ful about  the  present  language  of  the  bill 

but  If  any  Senator  is  doubtful  about  it,  an 
amendment  should  be  offered,  and  all  Sena- 
tor* wUl  agree  and  concur  that  such  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HtrxPHUT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Bthd.  of  West  VlrglnU.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding  to  me  on  a  nximber  of  occasions  this 
afternoon.  Re  has  been  most  generous  In 
yielding,  and  most  patten  t  and  courteous  to 
me. 

In  responae  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  and  very  able  Senator  ttaax 


Montana,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  case  of 
Duplex  Printing  Press  Company  v.  Deering 
Is  a  Supreme  Court  case.  The  citation  Is 
254  VJ3.  443,  65  L.  Ed.  349.  16  ALR  196.  41  S. 
Ct.  172. 

I  repeat  the  paragraph  which  I  read 
earlier: 

"By  repeated  decisions  of  this  Court,  It  haa 
come  to  be  well  established  that  the  debates 
in  Congress  expressive  of  the  views  and  mo- 
tives of  individual  Members  are  not  a  safe 
giilde,  and  hence  may  not  be  resorted  to, 
in  ascertaining  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
the  lawmaking  body." 

That  is  not  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  or  some  other  Senator; 
it  is  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  closing,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  the  committee  report  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  which  he  has 
referred,  was  a  report  on  the  bill  which  went 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  not  a  report  on  the  bill  as  It  was 
finally  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  number  of  amendments  were  of- 
fered In  the  House.  I  think  the  number  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  130  or  135.  A  minor- 
ity of  them  were  adopted.  So  we  really  have 
no  committee  report  whatsoever  concerning 
the  bill,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  a  number 
of  Senators  and  which  Is  being  explained  by 
the  majority  whip,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Httmphbet]. 

I  again  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  He  has  t>een  most  generous, 
very  patient,  and  characteristically  courte- 
ous. 

Mr.  HxTMPHRrr.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  purpose  of  my  presentation  today  on 
the  several  titles  of  the  bill  and  the  substi- 
tute has  been  to  develop  an  Interpretation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  legal  language  in  the 
substitute.  Either  tomorrow  or  on  Saturday, 
the  able  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  will 
offer  his  presentation  on  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  I  am  sure  that 
what  he  will  have  to  say  will  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  dis- 
cussion of  title  VI  a  memorandum  entitled 
"De  Facto  School  Segregation."  The  mem- 
orandum should  be  of  significant  help  to 
Senators,  in  light  of  the  coiu't  decisions  re- 
lating to  racial  Imbalance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"EXHiBrr  1 

"DX  FACTO  SCHOOL  SKCRXOATION 

"On  May  4. 1964.  the  Supreme  Court  denied 
a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  Gary, 
Ind.,  school  case  and  thus  left  standing  the 
holdings  of  the  lower  courts  that  de  facto 
school  segregation,  brought  about  by  residen- 
tial patterns  and  bona  fide  zoning  on  the 
neighborhood  school  principle,  does  not  vio- 
late the  constitutional  rights  of  Negro  stu- 
dents. 

"The  Qenj  suit  was  brought  by  some  100 
Negro  students  who  alleged  that  the  board 
had  intentionally  so  drawn  school  district 
boundttfles  as  to  maintain  a  segregated 
school  system.  There  were,  in  fact,  many 
schools  ^hlch  were  completely,  or  almost 
completely  attended  by  persons  of  only  one 
race. 

"The  district  court  found  that  the  board 
had  established  school  districts  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  neighborhood  school,  and  that 
'an  examination  of  the  school  boundary 
lines  In  the  light  of  the  various  factors  In- 
volved, such  as  density  of  population,  dis- 
tances that  the  students  have  to  travel  and 
the  safety  of  the  children,  particularly  in 
the  lower  grades.  Indicates  that  the  areas 
have  been  reasonably  arrived  at  and  that  the 
lines  have  not  been  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
Including  or  excluding  children  of  certain 
races.' 


"The  court  further  pointed  out  that  resl- 
dential  patterns  formed  the  basis  of  the  de 
facto  segregation  in  certain  schools,  and 
foimd  'no  support  for  the  plaintiffs'  posi. 
tion  that  the  defendant  has  an  affirmative 
duty  to  balance  the  races  in  the  various 
schools  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  regardless  of 
the  residence  of  students  involved.'  As  to 
the  permissibility  of  such  racial  balancing 
(although  this  Issue  was  not  before  the 
court)  Judge  Beamer  stated  (as  dictum); 
"  'Requiring  certain  students  to  leave  their 
neighborhood  and  friends  and  be  transferred 
to  another  school  miles  away,  while  other 
students,  similarly  situated,  remained  In  the 
nelghborhodd  school,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  balancing  the  races  in  the  various  schools 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  Indeed  a  violation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.'  (Bell  v.  School  City  of  Gary 
213P.Supp.  819  (1963).) 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit affirmed  Judge  Beamer's  holdings,  adopt- 
ing much  of  the  district  court's  language 
(324  P.  2d  209  (1963)).  and,  as  noted,  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  review. 

"The  Gary  case  is  not  the  first  to  involve 
de  facto  school  segregation,  but  it  is  the 
first  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  issue  of  purely  resi- 
dential, nongerrymandered  attendance 
zones.  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  some 
of  the  earlier  decisions  in  this  field. 

"In  1961,  the  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York  had  a  de  facto 
school  segregation  problem  before  It  in  Tay- 
lor v.  Board  of  Education  of  New  RocheUe, 
(195  Fed.  Supp.  231.  294  P.  2d  36.  certiorari 
denied,  368  VS.  940).  There,  the  court 
found  deliberate  and  Intentional  gerryman- 
dering of  school  districts  In  order  to  achieve 
a  segregated  Negro  school.  To  remedy  this 
denial  of  the  rights  of  the  Negroes  the  court 
ordered  the  board  to  permit  any  child  resid- 
ing In  the  Lincoln  School  District  (the  gerry- 
mandered district  with  a  prei>onderant  Ne- 
gro enrollment)  to  transfer  to  other  schools, 
in  accordance  with  an  executive  procedure 
detailed  by  the  court,  but  it  also  provided 
that  the  board  was  not  required  to  furnish 
transportation.  Then,  in  June  1963,  at  the 
board's  request,  the  court  entered  a  further 
order  to  permit  closing  of  the  Lincoln 
School,  whose  operation  had  become  eco- 
nomically impracticable  because  of  reduced 
attendance  due  to  transfers.  The  court 
amended  its  previous  decree  to  permit  as- 
signment of  the  Lincoln  district  pupils  to 
other  schools  'In  such  a  manner  to  achieve 
the  utmost  in  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity and  to  preserve  the  racial  balance 
in  said  schools.'  The  court  also  required 
the  board  to  furnish  transportation  to 
schools  more  than  1  Vj  and  less  than  10  miles 
from  a  pupil's  residence.  The  Taylor  case, 
of  course.  In  contrast  to  the  Gary  case,  de- 
pends for  its  result  entirely  upon  the  finding 
that  the  school  authorities  had  deliberately 
gerrymandered  district  lines  so  as  to  achieve 
segregation. 

"The  two  most  far-reaching  decisions  in 
this  field  were  rendered  by  Federal  district 
courts  in  New  York.  Branche  v.  Board  of 
Education,  204  F.  Supp.  150  (EJ3.  N.Y.  1962), 
Involved  de  facto  segregation  In  Hempstead, 
Long  Island.  School  boundaries  had  not 
been  altered  there  since  1949.  and  it  was 
claimed  that  this  resulted  in  the  restriction 
of  Negroes  to  predominantly  Negro  schools. 
The  cotirt  held  that: 

"  'Defendants  show  facts  compatible  with 
an  absence  of  responsibility  on  thelr'^art  for 
the  racial  segregation  that  exists  in  the 
schools  but  these  facts  do  not  demonstrate 
that  there  has  not  been  segregation  because 
of  race.  Segregated  education  is  Inadequate 
and  when  that  Inadequacy  is  attributable 
to  State  action  It  is  a  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional right.  The  educational  system 
that  is  thus  oompulsray  and  publicly  af- 
forded must  deal  with  the  Inadequacy  aris- 
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iherits  of  this  case 
(n  the  preliminary 


Ijig  from  adventitious  sej  legation;  It  cannot 
accept  and  Indurate  ss^regation  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  coe)  $ed  or  planned  but 
accepted. 

"  "Failure  to  deal  with  a  donditlon  as  readily 
inflicts  it  as  does  any  gicisser  imposition  of 
It.' 

"It  should  be  noted  th4t  (1)  there  has  not 
yet  been  a  trial  on  the 
since  the  matter  is  only 
motion  stage,  and  (2)  th) [decision  antedates 
the  denial  of  certiorari  1i^  the  Gary  case. 

"Blocker  v.  Board  of  Education,  226  F. 
Supp.  208  (EX).  N.Y.  1964),  involved  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  public 'schools  of  Manhas- 
set,  Nassau  County,  Loiig  Island.  All  the 
Negro  elementary  chilqien  attended  one 
school,  with  0.8  percent  o(f  the  white  elemen- 
tary school  enrollment — the  so-called  Valley 
School;  99.2  percent  of  the  white  elementary 
pupils  attended  two  all-white  schools.  At- 
tendance areas,  on  the  neighborhood  school 
principle,  had  remained  the  sameltince  1929. 
School  segregation  was  idue  to  fesldential 
patterns.  Apparently  a  Iwge  Increase  of  Ne- 
gro population  in  the  y^Uey  area  had  oc- 
curred over  the  years.  j 

"In  January  1964.  Jud^^  Zavatt  ruled  that 
the  board  had  an  affirmative  duty  to  end 
this  de  facto  segregation  and  ordered  sub- 
mission of  a  plan  by  April  6,  1964.  On  April 
7.  he  issued  an  order  rec|airlng  the  board  to 
permit  transfers  from  thd  Negro  school  to  the 
two  white  schools.  Judg^  Zavatt  found  that 
neither  the  New  Rochell^  nor  Gary  cases  in- 
volved nearly  so  drastic  D,  degree  of  segrega- 
tion as  did  the  Manhassefc  case,  and  held  that 
the  Manhasset  segregation  'is  segregation 
b;  law — the  law  of  the  school  board.  In  the 
light  of  the  existing  fadts.  the  continuance 
of  the  defendant  boarifi  impenetrable  at- 
tendance lines  amounts  \o  nothing  less  than 
State-lmpoeed  segregatlah.  The  defendant 
board  "carmot  accept  atid  Indurate  segre- 
gation on  the  ground  tnit  it  is  not  coerced 
or  planned  but  accepten.  Failure  to  deal 
with  a  condition  as  reali^  Infiicts  It  as  does 
any  grosser  imposition  of  lit."  '  (226  P.  Supp. 
208,  226).  The  court  di^ingviished  between 
a  duty  to  balance  the  racial  composition  of 
the  schools  (the  Gary  iMue)  and  a  duty  to 
cease  perpetuating  actual  (segregation.  Judge 
Zavatt  in  his  April  7,  lp64,  decree,  made  it 
clear  that:  i 

"  'Nothing  In  the  courc^s  opinion  of  Janu- 
ary 24,  1964,  supra,  requirce  a  compulsive  dis- 
tribution of  schoolchildren  on  the  basis  of 
race  in  order  to  achieve  4, proportional  repre- 
sentation of  white  and  Negro  children  in 
each  elementary  school  within  the  district 
or  the  closing  of  any  elietoentary  school  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  coijrt  did  not  hold  that 
the  neighborhood  school  (Mlicy  per  se  Is  un- 
constitutional but.  rather,  that  it  is  not  im- 
mutable. It  is  the  rigid  non transfer  policy 
of  the  board  and  Its  conitlnued  enforcement, 
despite  the  unusual  fact^  of  this  case,  which 
Is  tantamount  to  segregation  by  law  in  a 
district  in  which  100  percent  of  the  Negro 
elementary  schoolchildren  are  separated 
from  99.2  percent  of  ijhe  white  children.' 
"Again  it  should  be  rioted  that  the  Man- 
hasset decision  was  rendered  before  the  de- 
nial of  certiorari  in  the  cfery  case. 

"Another  case  comlngi  out  of  New  York — 
this  time  out  of  the  Sta'Ba  courts— is  Balaban 
V.  Rubin.  242  N.Y.S.  2d  9TO  (New  York  S.  Ct., 
Kings  County,  September  1963;  reversed  by 
appellate  division,  March  10,  1964;  reversal 
affirmed  by  court  of  appeals.  May  7,  1964). 
That  case  was  brought  by  white  children 
to  annul  the  proposed  zqoing  of  a  new  school 
in  Brooklyn  which  wouM  have  required  the 
plaintiffs  to  attend  smools  outside  their 
neighborhood  attendan<i  area  in  order  to 
achieve  racial  balance  Ife  the  school  system. 
"The  lower  cotirt  heltf  that  such  aaslgn- 
menta  were  In  violattoi)  of  State  law,  for- 
bidding exclusion  from;  any  school  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed  or  i©lor.  The  appellate 
division  reversed,  holdlnlg  that  the  State  law 


was  designed  to  prevent  segregation  and  that 
a  school  board  is  responsible  for  zoning  new 
schools  in  order  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a 
segregated  public  school.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals upheld  this  decision,  but  limited  Its 
holding  to  declaring  It  to  be  the  right 
(rather  than  the  duty)  of  a  school  board  to 
take  such  action  to  reduce  racial  imbalance. 
The  decision  was  apparently  limited  to  situ- 
ations in  which  the  correction  of  racial 
imbalance  would  not  require  a  pupil  to  travel 
farther  to  the  new  school  than  to  his  'neigh- 
borhood' school. 

"There  Is  also  a  decision  In  California  on 
the  de  facto  problem.  In  Jackson  v.  Pasa- 
dena City  School  DUtrict,  382  P.  2d  878 
(1962),  a  Negro  plaintiff  sued  to  compel  the 
school  board  to  permit  him  to  transfer  from 
a  predominantly  Negro  to  a  predominantly 
white  school.  He  alleged  racial  gerryman- 
dering of  school  areas. 

"Reversing  the  lower  courts,  the  Supreme 
Coiu't  of  California  stated  that  even  in  the 
absence  of  gerrymandering  'a  student  under 
some  circumstances  would  be  entitied  to  re- 
lief where,  by  reason  of  residential  segrega- 
tion, substantial  racial  Imbalance  exists  In 
his  school.' 

"The  Pasadena  case  may  open  up  an  avenue 
of  activity  under  State  law.  Such  lavre  or 
regulation  might  require  school  boards  to 
act  affirmatively  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 
residential  segregation.  As  the  Pasadena 
case  points  out.  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education  has  adopted  regulations  en- 
couraging transfers  to  avoid  segregation,  and 
similar  transfer  action  has  been  taken  In 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 

"As  the  law  in  the  Federal  courts  now 
stands,  however,  while  Intentional  gerry- 
mandering of  school  districts  to  perpetuate 
segregation  has  been  held  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  14th  amendment,  normal  residential 
zoning  resulting  In  de  facto  school  segrega- 
tion will  apparentiy  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 
As  to  racial  balancing.  Judge  Beamer's 
opinion  in  the  Gary  case  is  significant  In  this 
connection.  In  discussing  the  testimony  of 
a  sociology  professor  who  appeared  as  witness 
for  the  plaintiffs,  the  court  stated: 

"  'Dr.  Wolff  defined  a  segregated  school  as 
"any  school  where  the  percentage  or  Negro 
to  white  students  was  one-third  greater  or 
one-third  less  than  the  percentage  of  Negro 
students  to  white  students  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem." Applying  his  formiila  to  the  Gary 
schools  he  concluded  that  any  school  with 
less  than  36  percent  Negro  students  was  a 
segregated  white  school  and  any  school  with 
more  than  72  percent  colored  students  was  a 
segregated  Negro  school.  Dr.  Wolff  cited  no 
authority  for  his  definition  of  segregated 
schools  other  than  himself.  Dr.  Wolff's  defi- 
nition of  a  segregated  school  may  be  a  good 
sociological  deflnltion,  but  the  Court  can 
find  no  authority  which  would  Indicate  that 
It  is  a  good  legal  definition.  The  Court  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  simple  deflxdtion  of  a 
segregated  school,  within  the  context  In 
which  we  are  dealing,  is  a  school  which  a 
given  student  would  be  otherwise  eligible  to 
attend,  except  for  his  race  or  color  or,  a 
school  which  a  student  Is  compelled  to  at- 
tend because  of  his  race  or  color.' 

"Among  the  law  review  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  de  facto  segregation  is  a  study  by 
Prof.  John  Kaplan,  in  volume  68.  No.  2  ( 1963 ) 
of  the  Northwestern  University  Law  Review, 
pages  157-214,  entitled  'Segregation  Litiga- 
tion and  the  Public  Schools — Part  n:  The 
General  Northern  Problem.'  Part  I,  In  vol- 
ume 68.  No.  1.  deals  with  the  New  RocheUe 
case  and  the  Issue  c^  gerrymandering.  Pro- 
fessor Kaplan  discusses  the  district  court 
opinion  In  the  Gary  case  and  points  out 
that  'If  Judge  Beamer's  opinion  Is  followed 
and  his  orbiter  dictum  ignored  [  the  probable 
unconstitutionality  of  forced  racial  balanc- 
ing] .  Negroes  will  be  remitted  to  the  political 
arena' — I.e..  that  the  courts  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  normal  residential  zon- 


ing established  on  purely  nonracial  princi- 
ples. In  support  of  the  decision  Mr.  Kaplan 
writes: 

"  'In  view  of  the  enormous  variety  of  local 
conditions  which  might  Influence  a  school 
board  to  adopt  one  system  of  school  organi- 
zation Instead  of  another,  perhaps  the  best 
that  we  can  expect  from  the  courts  in  this 
area  is  to  ensiire  that  the  political  bodies 
remain  neutral  as  far  as  race  is  concerned. 
It  is  diffictilt  to  find  in  the  Constitution  sup- 
port for  any  greater  duty. 

•<  *•  •  •  •  • 

"  'Probably  the  most  serious  drawback  to 
the  plaintiffs'  argument  is  that  their  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  would  require 
governmental  authorities  to  reenter  the  field 
of  racial  classification.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  urged  the  Supreme 
Court  to  prohibit  In  the  Brown  case,  and 
for  good  reason.  Although  today  a  court 
might  rule  that  the  State  is  required  to 
consider  race  in  a  benign  way.  tomorrow  this 
might  well  prove  a  precedent  for  a  much 
less  happy  result.  Moreover,  even  today  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  a  given  racial 
classification  Is  benign.' 

"Will  Maslow.  vrriting  on  the  Villanova  Law 
Review,  Vol.  6,  pages  353-376,  spring  ( 1961 ) , 
on  'De  Facto  Public  School  Segregation.' 
concludes : 

"  'De  facto  segregation  is  not  an  inevitable 
byproduct  of  metropolitan  life.  It  can  be 
attacked  and,  if  not  altogether  eliminated, 
at  least  be  considerably  reduced.  Segregated 
education  is  educationally  iindeslrable. 
School  authorities  have  therefore  at  least  an 
educational,  a  moral  and  in  some  situations 
a  legal  obligation  to  do  all  within  their 
power  to  achieve  integration  and  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  for  all  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  care.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  a  case 
note  on  the  Branche  case  in  the  North- 
western University  Law  Review,  volume  57, 
pages  722-737  'De  Facto  Segregation — ^A 
Study  in  State  action,'  concludes  that: 

"  'Once  reasonable,  nonracial  classification 
of  students  has  been  effected,  the  only  ciu-e 
for  racial  separation  in  the  schools  rests  In 
the  eventual  elimination  of  de  facto  residen- 
tial segregation.  As  a  practical  matter,  a 
school  board  wUl  flmd  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  school  zone  boundaries  to  be  a 
difficult  chore,  even  vrithout  having  to  mit- 
igate the  fortuitous  racial  separation.  If 
Judge  Doollng  [in  the  Branche  case]  In- 
tended to  announce  that,  hereafter,  all  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools  are  unconstitu- 
tional until  the  racial  separation  is  miti- 
gated, the  case  wlU  probably  not  be  followed. 

"  'However,  if  the  Judge  Intended  to  an- 
nounce that  schools  cannot  be  segregated 
even  by  passive  gerrymandering,  then  he  has 
the  school  segregation  cases.'  " 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  address  of  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  have  read  that 
speech  by  Mr.  Howe,  the  occupant  of  the 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  more 
interested  in  integration  and  amalga- 
mation than  he  Is  in  education. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  remarks.  A  little  earlier 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain columnist  has  implied  that  Mr. 
Howe  is  in  reality  Ck>mmissioner  of  In- 
tegration rather  than  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Mr.  RUSSEliL  of  Georgia.  I  regret 
that  I  was  busy  In  committee  at  the  time 
and  did  not  hear  the  Senator's  statement, 
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but  I  am  hardly  surprised  at  that  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  little  while  ago 
the  Senator  referred  to  de  facto  segre- 
gation. May  I  ask  tlie  Senator  if  these 
guidelines  are  being  uniformly  applied 
throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  far 
as  I  can  determine,  they  are  not.  I  am 
not  sure,  however,  on  that  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  a  short  time  ago,  earlier 
this  year,  I  was  in  Chicago  one  day  and 
I  picked  up  a  Chicago  paper.  I  was  read- 
ing it.  There  was  a  complete  survey  of 
schools  in  Chicago.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, every  single  school  was  listed.  It 
gave  the  enrollment  in  percentages  by 
races  and  faculties. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  that  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  schools  were  completely 
segregated,  either  wliite  or  colored.  The 
same  thing  was  true  with  reference  to 
faculties.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
guidelines  are  being  uniformly  applied  or 
not.  I  presume  that  they  are  not,  from 
that  condition  existing  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HTT.Ti.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia's  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  lias  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
left  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  to 
have  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HTT.Ti.  I  yield  10  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  another 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  a  Uttle  ex- 
perience with  reference  to  hospital  guide- 
lines, and  they  are  similar;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  hospital  guidelines. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  was  a  meet- 
ing of  hospital  administrators  in  Birm- 
ingham. A  high  ofBcial  from  HEW  was 
sent  down  there.  I  met  with  them.  I 
was  asked  if  I  had  any  questions  to  ask. 
I  asked  the  doctor  this  question:  "Are 
these  guidelines  being  proposed  to  be  put 
into  effect  imiformly  throughout  the 
country?"  He  stood  silent  for  a  short 
time.  Then  he  laughed  and  he  said,  "I 
must  admit  that  they  are  not;  that  for 
the  time  being  we  are  making  the  drive 
in  southern  areas." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
not  presently  addressing  myself  to  hos- 
pital guidelines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  Just 
a  moment,  I  shall  be  glad  to;  but  I  would 
like  to  say.  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  that  Mr.  Howe,  at  the 
time  he  announced  the  revised  school 


desegregation  giiidelines  earlier  this  year, 
said: 

Members  of  the  Office  of  Education  staff 
are  now  In  several  major  cities  of  the  North 
gathering  data  for  analysis  to  determine 
what  types  of  practices  other  than  the 
maintenance  of  a  dual  school  system  con- 
stitute dlscrimlnaUon  prohibited  by  Utle  VI. 

I  think  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Office 
of  Education  is  taking  a  look  at  those 
northern  cities.  Of  course,  just  what 
actions  it  will  take  as  a  result  of  its  siu-- 
veys  I  cannot  foresee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  it  is  weU 
known  tiiat  at  least  they  have  not  made 
the  drive  that  they  have  been  making 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  My 
contention  Is  that  if  we  are  to  have 
guidelines,  they  ought  to  apply  uniform- 
ly throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
came  into  the  Chamber  just  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  during  the  colloquy, 
was  carnring  forward  the  tenor  of  a  con- 
versation we  had  had  before.  He  re- 
ferred to  my  city. 

May  I  say  that  we  in  Chicago  Iiave 
asked  for  no  exemption  whatsoever  from 
the  rules  applied  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. We  believe  in  the  principles  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  We  believe  in  tiUe  VI. 
We  are  ready  to  have  any  sttmdard 
thereunder  applied  to  us  as  well  sis  to 
others.  We  are  not  hsTpocrites.  We  are 
willing  to  take  what  Is  applied  univer- 
sally, come  what  may.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  did  not  mean 
we  were  seeking  special  privileges. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  briefly,  just  one  more  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  I  was  not  trying  to 
single  out  Chicago. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  was  simply  bring- 
ing out  the  fact  that  the  condition  exists, 
and  that  no  effort  is  being  nxade  to  rem- 
edy the  situation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  perfectly 
ready  to  have  such  an  effort  made.  We 
believe  the  standards  should  be  uiUform. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  never 
maintained  that  the  people  of  Illinois,  or 
of  the  North,  are  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  section.  We  have  always  been 
very  frank  in  admitting  that  we  have  our 
dlfflculties,  too,  and  have  never  pointed 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  anyone  from  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  We  have  tried 
to  explain  these  matters  as  results  of  his- 
tory and  geography;  but  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  stand  willing  to  take  the  same 
medicine  dealt  out  to  others. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  had  not  intended  to  become  en- 
gaged In  tills  discussion,  but  if  my  mem- 
ory does  not  fall  me  and  the  press  was 


not  in  error  the  city  of  Chicago  was  in- 
vestigated «« to  whether  or  not  they  were 
violating  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
and  the  word  went  out  from  the  Office  of 
Education  that  they  were  going  to  with- 
hold funds  from  the  city  of  Chicago  be- 
cause of  noncompliance  with  the  deseg- 
regation laws. 

Some  mysterious  power,  that  I  can 
only  regard  with  great  envy,  intervened, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  summarily 
dropped.  I  do  not  know  what  happened. 
I  am  not  too  sure  of  my  facts,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Civil  Rights  Commission  had 
recommended  tliat  the  city  of  Chicago  be 
brought  witliin  the  purview  of  title  VI, 
and  the  Office  of  Education  did  make  a 
few  feeble  steps  in  that  direction,  but 
some  political  power  from  somewhere— 
or  perhaps  it  was  a  spiritual  power — some 
power  intervened,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped  by  the  Office  of  Education.  They 
then  turned  their  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion and  the  efforts  of  all  their  employ- 
ees to  the  persecution  of  the  much 
smaller  school  districts  In  the  South- 
districts  that  have  no  great  political 
voice  or  power  to  frighten  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Office  of  Education  or  others  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

There  is  a  double  standard  in  the  en- 
forcement of  these  guidelines  as  between 
sections  and  States.  The  Southern 
States  swarm  with  zealots  armed  with 
power  by  this  Department.  Edicts  are 
issued  to  our  hospital  authorities  that 
the  Department  would  not  dare  to  apply 
in  other  sections. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  yield  further 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  have  just  1 
minute? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very 
well.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  haa  never  intervened.  I  do  not 
think  any  official  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
has  intervened. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Then  why 
was  the  matter  dropped? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  know.  But 
let  me  say  this :  We  are  completely  ready 
to  have  the  same  rules  applied  to  us  as 
are  applied  to  other  sections  of  the 
country.  I  mean  that.  I  have  been  in 
Jire  Senate  for  18  years,  and  I  think  even 
my  most  bitter  opponents  and  enemies 
will  not  charge  me  with  seeking  to  obtain 
special  privilege. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  have  not 
charged  the  Senator  from  Illinois  with 
anything.  I  said  some  power,  some- 
where— I  assumed  it  was  political — had 
forced  discontinuance  of  the  proceedings 
to  deny  funds  to  Chicago  schools. 
Usually  political  power  does  dictate  these 
things  under  our  system. 

It  could  have  been  spiritual.  If  It  was, 
I  only  wish  that  the  ghost  that  walked 
between  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
school  system  of  Chicago,  and  forced  that 
Office  to  drop  Its  sword  and  retreat, 
would  parade  up  and  down  the  Mason- 
Dixon    line,    because    it   was   certainly 


effective  In  causing  the!  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  drop  any  penalty  against  the 
very  highly  segregated  school  system  In 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  concentrate  its 
efforts  to  bulldoze  and  seek  to  intimidate 
school  boards  and  offldials  of  southern 
school  systems. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  voted  against  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  but  It  Is  the  law.  and  I  do 
support  its  proper  enforcement.  But  I 
also  support  Its  aiAUcation  fairly 
througltout  aU  the  land  and  not  Just  In 
certain  sections  of  the  oountiy.  I  am 
opposed  to  regulations  tvhlch  have  been 
devised  by  the  Office  of  {Education,  how- 
ever, which  contravene  and  violate  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  o(f  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  i%e  floor. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Geo^a.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimoi^s  consent  that, 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side  on  the  pending  bilL  the  Senate  im- 
mediately proceed  to  tfie  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1308,  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  flscal 
year  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  I  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  jatated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clei^c  A  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1308)  mfi^ing  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  |  fiscal  year  1967. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requesjt  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  1308  > ,  whichi  was  read  a  sec- 
ond time  by  its  title. 

B«r.  RUSSELL  of  Qeobria.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  resolution  will  continue  until 
October  22  those  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  which  appropriation  bills 
have  not  been  enacted  into  law.  The 
status  of  those  bills  which  have  not  been 
enacted  into  law  follows: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  the  pending 
business.  The  Senate  t^II  probably  pass 
the  bill  this  afternoon. 

The  public  works,  mjliltary  construc- 
tion, foreign  assistancej  and  District  of 
Columbia  bills  are  still  pending  in  the 
Senate  committee.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  just  or- 
dered the  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions bill  reported,  and  the  public  works 
Ull  is  scheduled  to  be  r^rarted  on  Mon- 
day, October  3.  Hearingjs  have  been  com- 
pleted on  the  military  construction  bill, 
and  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  Sat- 
urday on  the  District  trf  Columbia  bill 
and  next  week  on  the  SUte.  Justice,  and 
Commerce  bill.  I 

I  report  with  regret  that  the  Depart- 
inent  of  Defense  appropriation  bill  is 
still  in  disagreement.    J  | 

The  one  regular  bill  still  to  be  re- 
ported from  the  House  committee,  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
judiciary  and  related  Agencies,  is  now 
programed  for  reportli^f  to  the  House 
on  September  30.  ThiM.  seven  regular 
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appropriation  bills  have  not  been  en- 
acted and.  of  course,  there  remains  the 
final  bill  of  the  session — a  bill  that  I 
hear  may  be  of  a  considerable  amount — 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  for  which  budget  esti- 
mates are  still  to  be  submitted  by  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped  that  these 
necessary  bills  can  be  cleared  and  sent 
to  the  President  for  signature  prior  to 
the  middle  of  October,  but  it  was  thought 
that  the  extension  of  the  expiration  date 
to  October  22  would  provide  whatever 
additional  time  might  be  required  for 
final  action  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  hearings  before  the  House  committee 
on  the  supplemental  bill  been  completed? 

Mr.  RUSSEIli  of  Georgia.  No;  they 
have  not  as  I  say,  the  executive  branch 
has  not  yet  submitted  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  about  the 
Senate  subcommittee? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The 
Senate  subcommittee  has  not  yet  started 
its  hearings.  In  addition,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
been  involved  with  the  foreign  assistance 
bill,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  Jurisdiction  of  supple- 
mental bills. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  If  this 
is  not  a  fair  question,  I  shall  withdraw 
It,  but  is  It  anticipated  that  funds  for 
Vietnam  will  be  included  in  the  supple- 
mental bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  That  is  a 
fair  question.  Unfortunately,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

No  budget  estimates  have  been  sent  up 
as  yet.  If  the  Senator  asks  for  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  sent  up.  That  is  my  own 
personal  view. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  add  my  word  to  that  of  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  relation  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  good  oiwjor- 
timlty,  providing  the  House  acts  as  I 
hope  it  will,  and  that  we  can  complete 
our  appropriation  bills  by  October  15, 
and  providing  there  is  no  supplemental 
request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1308) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPPROPRIATIONS.  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  14745)  making  i^jpro- 
prlatlons  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 


related  agencies,  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  bill  that  Is 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  have  two 
choices  to  follow:  One,  to  decrease  spend- 
ing; two,  to  increase  taxing. 

Increased  taxation,  in  my  opinion.  wlU 
be  recommended  by  the  President  In 
1967.  My  inclination  is  that  increased 
taxation  is  necessary,  but  I  will  not  vote 
for  increased  taxation  and  at  the  same 
time  indulge  in  extravagant  spending  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  From  now  on,  I 
contemplate  voting  against  every  meas- 
ure of  appropriation  that  involves  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  spending  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  shall  attempt  to 
conclude  my  remarks  more  briefly  than 
within  the  10  minutes. 

I  first  want  to  state  my  very  strong 
approval  of  the  able  statement  just  made 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]. 

Not  only  have  the  problems  In  my 
State  with  reference  to  the  schools  been 
very  great  because  of  the  guidelines 
which  he  has  mentioned,  but  £dso  be- 
cause of  atrociously  poor  administration 
in  the  field  by  the  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  same  situation  also  has  obtained 
with  reference  to  various  hospitals  in  my 
State. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  the  Senate  or 
encumber  the  Record  by  making  a  great 
many  references  to  these  incidents,  all 
of  which  have  been  most  unfortunate, 
most  aggravating — if  I  may  use  that 
word — and  not  designed  to  promote  good 
feeling  or  to  bring  about  a  better  observ- 
ance of  the  law. 

In  that  connection,  I  may  say  that 
within  a  few  hours  after  we  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  I  opposed 
very  vigorously,  I  went  to  my  own  State 
on  the  4th  of  July  to  deliver  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  address,  in  which  I  advised 
our  people  that  while  we  did  not  like 
many  features  of  that  act,  we  should  obey 
it. 

That  has  been  my  position  from  that 
time  on,  as  It  has  always  been  with  ref- 
erence to  duly  enacted  law.  That  is  the 
attitude.  Mr.  President,  of  most  of  the 
people  of  my  State.  It  Is  the  attitude,  so 
far  as  I  know,  of  all  the  officials  of  my 
State.  It  is  the  attitude  of  members 
of  the  Florida  delegation  In  Congress, 
and  that  will  continue  to  be  our  attitude. 

I  Just  want  the  Record  to  show.  Mr. 
President,  that  many  irritating  actions, 
which  are  not  calculated  to  be  a  proper 
response  to  people  who  are  doing  their 
best,  under  difficult  drciunstances,  to 
obey  laws  which  are  offensive  to  them, 
have  occurred  in  Florida,  which  do  not 
constitute  a  proper  manner  In  which  to 
effectuate  a  good  attitude  that  will  bring 
about  good  law  observance  and  good  law 
enforcement.  The  Department  of  Health. 
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Education,  and  Welfare  has  blundered 
along  In  its  field  enforcement  in  a  way 
which  I  cannot  for  a  moment  approve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ibaJl  not  encumber 
the  Rscoao  with  references  to  many  In- 
dividual Instances. 

My  own  office  has  had  numerous  com- 
plaints from  Florida  ho^ltals  and 
schools  about  arbitrary  demands  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  their  effort  to  secure  a  so- 
called  balance  In  Florida  hospitals  and 
schools.  I  think  that  the  Rzconi>  will 
be  illuminated  by  my  quoting  herein  a 
portion  of  a  thoughtful  report  made  to 
members  of  the  Florida  delegation  about 
the  handling  of  the  school  segregation 
problem  In  such  a  way  as  to  force  Integra- 
tion by  Hon.  Floyd  Christian.  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  an 
educator  of  the  highest  character  and 
reputation. 

Mr.  Christian's  communication  Is  dated 
August  5,  1966,  and  deals  with  the  lack 
of  communications  and  with  the  lack  of 
proper  interpretation  of  procedures  of 
the  UJS.  Office  of  Education.  ,It  indicates 
the  concern  that  the  State  of  Florida, 
which,  perhaps,  has  done  more  than  any 
other  Southern  State  toward  compliance 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  where  many 
areas  are  in  full  compliance  and  other 
areas  are  moving  rapidly,  and  more 
rapidly  than  many  thought  possible,  has 
over  the  situation  which  exists  vrithin 
the  n.S.  Office  of  Education. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Christian's  report: 

A  •p«clal  problem  has  arisen  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  an  area,  as  I  said  earlier,  in  which 
norlda  has  been  moving  forward,  and  In 
good  faith.  During  this  past  month,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  In  an  attempt,  I  must 
assume,  to  be  of  assistance,  sent  teams  of  U.S. 
Office  staff  to  several  counties  to  discuss  the 
plans  of  compliance  which  th«  counties  had 
filed. 

In  sending  In  these  teams,  there  was,  first, 
a  breakdown  In  communications.  My  c^ce 
didn't  know  they  were  coming  to  Florida 
until  we' read  about  It  In  the  paper.  In  some 
cases,  the  county  superintendent  called  me 
to  find  out  If  I  knew  anything  about  It.  In 
all  cases — and  I  cite  this  as  an  example  of 
how  we  work  In  Florida — the  county  super- 
intendents called  our  office  to  ask  us  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  with  them  and  to  help 
them. 

In  sending  these  teams,  too,  I  am  forced 
to  beUeve  that  the  VS.  office  faced  a  altioal 
shortage  of  personnel  and  that  they  h^Ml  no 
ehotce. 

I  speak  now  not  critically,  but  a  little 
sadly.  Because  to  send  Into  a  norlda  ccunty, 
as  the  U.S.  Office  did  last  week  in  JTorth 
Florida,  four  yoiing  men  and  women  vlth  a 
total  school  experience  for  the  four  of  them 
of  one  year  In  second  grade  teaching,  ;s  not 
to  give  us  the  kind  of  help  we  need. 

These  four  yoongaters — and  that's  what 
they  are,  youngsters,  the  oldest  being  M — 
are  obviously  not  prepared  or  qualified  by 
experience  to  understand  or  to  appreciate 
the  econoniilc  and  political  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
working.  Frankly,  I  dont  think  youngsters 
with  vueh  little  training  and  backgi-ound 
have  had  enough  experience  to  recognise  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  In  the  counties 
they  visited. 

I  don't  mean  to  aero  In  particularly  on 
these  four  boys  and  girls,  but  let  me  tell  you 
who  they  az;e  for  the  record,  if  you  please: 

BOSS  Donna  Shea,  26  year  old  phllotopby 
major,  one  year  teaching  experience  l:i  the 


second  grade  who  has  the  title  Program 
Assistant,  HEW. 

Stanley  Marcus,  a  sophomore  In  law  school 
at  Harvard.  He  has  the  title  Technical  As- 
sistant, HEW. 

Wllkle  Ferguson,  a  sophomore  In  law  school 
at  Howard.  His  title  is  Program  Assistant 
for  the  HEW. 

Mlae  Ethel  OlUvlerre  was  with  them  In  one 
of  the  counties.  She  has  the  title  Technical 
Assistant.    These  last  two  are  Negroes. 

My  concern  here  is  not  age,  but  experi- 
ence; not  backgrovmd.  but  attitude. 

Recently,  In  Baker  County,  this  team  told 
Superintendent  Harvey  and  his  school  board 
what  they  had  to  do  to  comply  with  guide- 
lines on  staff  desegregation.  The  attitude  of 
a  group  of  young  people,  telling  instead  of 
tryinff  to  help  resolve  difficulties  with  the  ad- 
ministration who  gave  every  indication  that 
they  wish  to  do  all  possible  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements, does  not  appear  to  be  the  best 
method  of  attacking  the  problem. 

Other  counties.  Taylor  and  Columbia,  for 
Instance,  have  experienced  these  same  types 
of  visits  by  some  of  the  same  people.  In 
Oadsden  County,  the  team  did  not  Include 
Miss  Shea,  since  she  had  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington. Two  college  sophomores  were  left 
behind  to  discuss  this  highly  sensitive  Issue 
with  the  Oadsden  County  Superintendent 
and  his  representatives. 

And  in  every  case,  these  young  people 
bave — I  sincerely  believe — overstepped  their 
authority  and  acted  contrary  to  the  assur- 
ances given  to  us  by  the  Commissioner  of 
EducaUon  that  the  guidelines  were  Just 
that — guidelines — and  not  rigid  and  im- 
bendlng  formulas  to  be  applied  Indiscrimi- 
nately and  without  reason. 

You  cannot  measure  the  good  faith  of  a 
school  system  by  numbers  or  the  progress  of 
desegregation  In  a  community  by  arbitrary 
percentages. 

And  when  good  faith  U  exhibited.  It  la 
wrong  to  apply  the  same  yardstick  In  every 
situation,  or  to  bold  the  public  schools  to 
account  for  parental  or  community  attitudes 
beyond  their  control. 

The  people  of  Florida  are  proud  of  the  law 
abiding  and  honorable  manner  in  which  their 
schools  have  worked  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  In  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. There  has  been  official  support  at  all 
levels — state  and  county — and  every  respon- 
sible public  official  has  lent  his  support  and 
endorsement. 

The  record  is  clear — ^Florida  has  shown  that 
she  cares,  and  Florida  Is  making  every  good 
faith  effort.  And  Florida  has  exhibited  prog- 
ress. 

But  the  recent  contacts  of  UJ3.  Office  of 
Education  personnel  with  some  of  our  coun- 
ties— and  the  lack  of  communication  with 
the  responsible  state  authorities  (and  the 
resulting  confusion)  is  making  it  Increasingly 
difficult  for  our  counUes  to  continue  to  work 
In  the  same  spirit  of  oooperaUon  they  have 
shown  in  the  past.  "Frankly,  they  feel  they 
are  being  frustrated  by  arbitrary  and  un- 
feeling decisions  which  Ignore  both  the  prob- 
lems and  the  progress.  I  fear  that,  If  this 
continues,  many  of  them  may  Just  throw  up 
their  hands  and  quit.  Mcve  and  more  of 
them  will  turn  toward  resistance.  (Pasoo 
County  at  the  moment  is  In  court  in  protest 
of  demands  made  upon  them  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  beyond  the  law.  Broward  County 
has  made  several  trips  to  Washington  con- 
cerning difficulties  they  are  having  with  the 
USOE.) 

I  reallae.  as  I  said  earlier,  that  the  U.S. 
Offloe  of  Bducatlon  has  experienced,  as  aU  of 
ua  have,  the  Impact  of  turnover,  growth,  and 
breakdown  In  communications  but  we  must 
Insist  on  some  Improvement  In  order  to  be 
effective  as  we  work  for  the  best  Interests  of 
the  people  we  serve. 

I  want,  you,  o\ir  CongresBmen,  to  know 
that  w«  are  making  every  effort  to  give  lead- 


ershlp  In  our  state  toward  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Civil  Rights  law. 

We  want  to  cooperate,  but  we  must  re- 
ceive some  assistance,  e^>eclally  in  the  area 
of  our  relationship  with  the  n.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Florida  is  moving  rapidly  and  we  can  make 
much  progress  in  oiu-  state,  but  this  cannot 
be  done  to  the  detriment  of  what  is  best  for 
our  people,  both  the  students  in  school  and 
the  citizens  of  the  various  conunimltles. 

That  report  by  the  aWe  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  to  the 
Florida  delegation  in  Congress  is  a  com- 
plaint in  very  dignified  terms.  Mr. 
Christian  is  an  exceedingly  dignified  and 
honorable  man,  a  professional  educator 
of  great  experience,  and  is  considered 
completely  nonpartisan  in  every  way, 
running  at  the  present  time  for  reelection 
as  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, without  any  opposition,  either 
Democratic  or  Republican. 

In  dignified  terms  he  tells  of  the  efforts 
to  comply,  which  have  been  statewide, 
and  of  the  kind  of  response  that  has  been 
received  in  connection  with  confusing 
rulings  of  a  local  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment, stating,  "This  is  what  we  want  you 
to  do,"  and  then  having  that  position 
overruled  and  stated  as  not  being  the 
proper  attitude  by  the  Department  In 
Washington.  That  has  happened  not 
once  but  several  times. 

He  refers  in  psu-tlcular  to  an  Incident 
which  I  wish  to  mention  briefly  for  the 
Record.  It  Is  an  incident  in  which  lour 
undergraduates  from  schools  in  the  East 
were  sent  to  Florida  as  a  team  to  Inspect 
the  schools  across  the  north  and  west 
parts  of  our  State  in  certain  counties,  all 
of  which  have  large  Negro  populations, 
In  two  of  which  the  majority  of  the 
population  is  Negro,  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  guidelines  were  being  observed. 

Those  four  young  people,  whose 
names  are  stated  by  the  superintendent 
of  education  In  his  report — ^that  portion 
of  it  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record — 
were  imdergraduates  of  various  schools, 
two  of  them  sophomores,  of  the  Harvard 
and  Howard  Law  Schools,  the  oldest  one 
26  years  of  age.  The  great  experience 
that  they  had  in  school  matters  was  this: 
One  of  the  four  had  1  year  of  teaching  In 
the  second  grade  of  school.  Two  of  them 
were  white  and  two  of  them  were 
Negroes. 

They  went  into  these  counties;  and 
instead  of  proceeding  as  ambassadors  of 
good  will  in  the  effort  to  help  work  out 
difficult  situations,  they  proceeded  to  tell 
lifelong  educators  quite  arbitrarily  what 
they  had  to  do  in  order  to  bring  their 
schools  within  compliance  under  the 
guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  elaborate 
further  upon  that,  except  that  the  very 
framework  which  I  have  stated  shows 
how  completely  wrong  has  been  the 
approach  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  shall  end  by  stating  that  one  Incident 
of  the  inspection  tour  by  that  team  of 
3roung  sealots  came  to  my  personal  at- 
tention. The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Oadsden  Coimty,  Fla.;  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board;  and  the  chief 
oflleer  of  the  Stat«  office  of  education 
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having  to  do  with  this  subject  came  to 
Washington  in  cormectlon  with  the  de- 
mand which  had  been  made  upon  the 
Gadsden  Coimty  School  Board  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  or  else  to  forfeit  their  right 
to  any  participation  in  Federal  funds. 

The  accoimts  that  they  gave  were  so 
completely  realistic  that  I  told  them  that 
I  thought  they  would  get  some  relief  at 
the  Department.  A^  appointment  was 
made  for  them  to  go  there,  and  they 
went.  T 

I  must  say  that  l/u.  Howe  or  his  as- 
dstant — one  or  the  otiher — suspended  the 
judgment  temporarlllr  smd  Is  permitting 
funds  to  be  sent  to  that  county.  It  was 
very  clear  to  me  j^iat  the  Oadsden 
County  officials  had  gone  not  only  the 
first  mile,  but  way  beyond  that,  in  en- 
deavoring to  comply  completely  with  the 
regulations  Imposed  wider  the  1964  law. 
The  trouble  was  thatt  those  four  over- 
zealous  youngsters  w^re  simply  coxmting 
numbers  and  said  th^t  so  long  as  there 
were  not  as  many  oolored  children  in 
those  schools,  formerly  all  white  schools, 
as  they  thought  there  should  be.  the 
schools  ought  to  be  taken  off  the  ap- 
proved list.  That  is; no  way  to  enforce 
the  law. 

In  completely  unrestrained  words.  I 
believe  that  In  this  delicate  situation 
there  ought  to  be  a  more  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  and  a  more  rea- 
sonable enforcement  of  the  so-called 
guidelines.  , 

I  strongly  approve  ^hat  has  been  said 
at  some  length  by  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[  Mr.  Byrd  1 .  I  wish  t<i  make  It  clear  that 
in  my  State,  where  I  think  the  greatest 
effort  has  been  made  to  comply  with 
the  law,  great  progress  has  been  made. 
If  we  are  to  use  that  word — and  that  is 
the  word  used  by  Mr.  iHowe.  I  have  de- 
scribed a  situation  which  is  unbelievable 
In  connection  with  forced  integration, 
which  is  what  Mr.  Howe  Is  tryhig  to  do. 
He  is  trying  to  integrate  rather  than  en- 
force a  ban  against  segregation.  I  be- 
lieve the  "progress"  tl^it  has  been  made 
in  Florida  is  outstanding. 

Notwithstanding  that,  we  have  a  situ- 
ation where  these  untried,  inexperienced, 
untrained  youngsters  are  sent  down 
there  to  tell  mature.  Professional  school 
people  how  to  run  Uie  schools.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  much  the  same  thing 
applies  hi  the  field  of  hospitals,  but  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  that  at  length. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mk".  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  CXPFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  words  Included  in  the  Senate 
committee  report  will  operate  to  have 
some  Infiuence  hi  this  matter  so  that  we 
may  have  more  reasoilAble  enforcement, 
more  reasonable  administration,  as  well 
as  more  reasonable  taterpretation  of  the 
law,  because  we  are  deaUng  with  good 
people  who  are  trying  to  observe  the  law, 
and  under  great  difflc^ty. 

If  ttie  Secretary  andifhe  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  th«  officiate  In  the 


Hospital  Division  do  not  realize  that,  I 
think  they  should  go  down  there  and 
study  the  situation  for  themselves.  They 
will  find  that  they  have  proceeded  un- 
wisely and  unkindly  in  a  part  of  the 
United  States  which  I  think  is  as  patri- 
otic and  as  law-abiding  as  any  part  of 
our  great  country. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  then  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pah-  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  of  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pearson].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuiBRiGHT] ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnxtson].  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  atmounce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [IVIr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy ],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrk],  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GR0ENING],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  frcan 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senators  frcan  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  GRirriN],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickcnlooper]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Itfr.  Jordan],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and 


the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fokg], 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
KucHEL].  and  the  Senator  from  Pom- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  (Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  65.. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

(No.  271  Leg.] 
YEAS— 65 


Aiken 

BarUeU 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Biirdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

rtodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Harris 


HUl 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastors 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 


Kennedy,  Mass.  Riblcoff 
Long,  Mo.  Russell,  8.O. 


Iiong,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovem 

MUler 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 


RusaeU,  Oa. 

SaltonstaU 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NAYS— 3 

I<iuache 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Omening  Morton 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

MagnuBon 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 


Williams,  Del. 


Murphy 

Muskie 

Pearson 

Robertson 

Scott 

Simpson 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Yarborough 


Dirksen 

AUoU 

Anderson 

Bass 

Brewster 

Cooper 

Curtis 

EasUand 

Fong 

Fulbrlgbt 

Gore 

Griffin 

So  the  bill  (HJR.  14745)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  thereon  with 
the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  E^ipoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill.  Mr. 
Russell  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Stehnis,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate's  overwhelming  endorsement  of 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  may 
be  attributed  to  its  capable  handling  by 
the  highly  able  and  most  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill]  . 
His  careful  diligence,  his  steadfast  devo- 
tion, and  his  keen  expertise  assured  suc- 
cessful action  which  was  achieved 
notably  with  reasonable  dispatch.  The 
success,   however.    Is   only   another   of 
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many  obtained  with  the  outstanding 
abilities  of  Senator  Hill. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  \s  similarly  to  be  com- 
mended for  joining  to  assure  decisive 
Senate  approval.  I.  of  course,  refer  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cottom]  ,  and  to  his 
outstanding  abilities  which  were  applied 
so  capably  to  the  achievement  of  this 
great  success. 

Also,  we  thank  the  other  Members  of 
this  body  whose  characteristic  coopera- 
tion and  support  were  so  welcome.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land], along  with  both  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall  and 
Mr.  Kknnedt]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  are  thus  to  be 
commended  for  their  highly  articulate 
contrlbutloiis.  Similarly  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Peimsylvanla 
[Mr.  Clark],  and  the  junior  Senator 
fnnn  Mississippi  tMr.  Stennis]  deserve 
praise  for  their  splendid  coc^aeratlon. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  those  Members 
who  offered  their  own  strong  and  sincere 
views  on  this  appropriations  measure, 
but  who  nevertheless  cooperated  fully  to 
assure  its  disposition  todcy.  The  able 
and  distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  was  joined  by  the  Senator  trom 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  in  leading  this  self- 
less cocq}erative  effort.  The  Senat<>  again 
may  be  proud  of  a  fine  achievement  ob- 


tained expeditiously  and  with  full  re- 
gard for  the  positions  of  every  Member. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1966— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJR.  11487)  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  29,  1966,  ih>. 
24407-24409,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  Senate-House  conference  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


was  Increased  from  $225  million  to  $250 
million,  an  increase  of  $25  million. 

I  think  it  gives  the  additional  fund 
some  $12.7  million  which  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, chaired  by  my  very  able  col- 
league and  seatmate.  Senator  Byrd,  who 
is  seated  in  the  Chamber  with  me.  I 
am  sure  that  with  that  amount  of  money 
he  will  be  able  to  move  forward  in  the 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


Summary  of  Senate-House  conference  on  District  of  Columbia  revenue  biU — Total  entimated 
new  revenue,  $12,700,000  (including  $2,000,000  from  increased  gasoline  tax  earmarked 
for  highway  construction) 

(Estimated  annual  yield  in  millions] 


Item  M  acraed  to  in  oonferenoe 


Aknhol  and  spirits:  From  Jl.M  to  11.75  per  gallon 

Beer:  From  $1.50to$2  per  barrel 

Motor  vehicle  excise:  From  2  to  3  percent 

Cigarettes: 

(1)  3  percent  sales  tax 

(2)  Increase  tax  rate  trom  2  to  3  cents  per  pack 

IndiTldua!  income  tax 

Transient  rooms;  Increase  sales  tax  from  4  to  S  percent. 


Total  new  taxes  for  general  fund  use ■ 

Motor  TOhlcle  fuel,  firom  6  to  7  cents  per  gallon  (earmarked  tor  highway 
ooostructlon) 


House 


14 


Total  revenue  from  new  taxes. 


Federal  payment  autboriiation  (present  law,  SSO.OOO.OOO) 

Borrowing  authorization  (present  law.  (225.000,000  oeilinK,  including 
tBO  O00.000earmarked  for  District  of  Columbia  subway  system) 


Senate 


$1.3 
1.3 
LS 

1.3 
S.4 

4.0 

.6 


13.3 

2.0 


Conference 
agreement 


tl.3 

.3 

1.9 

1.3 

1.8 

4.0 

.5 


16.3 


(') 
(•) 


10.7 
2.0 
12.7 


eo.o 

25.0 


1  Formula  l>ased  on  25  percent  of  local  taxes. 

»  Formula  based  on  6  percent  of  total  estimsted  annual  general  fund  revenues. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
simply  make  a  brief  explanation  as  to  the 
end  result  of  the  conference. 

The  total  estimated  new  revenue  to  be 
received  through  the  revenue  bill  pend- 
ing before  us  in  the  form  of  a  confer- 
ence report  would  be  $12,700,000. 

In  addition  to  the  items  that  the  Sen- 
ate passed,  certain  House  items  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  all  of  which 
ore  made  a  part  of  the  summar;'  which 
I  have  had  printed  in  the  Rbcouo. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  panaent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  running 
of  the  local  government  Is  presently  au- 
thOTlzed  at  $50  million.  This  amount 
-was  increased  $10  million,  so  that  the 
total  authorization  will  be  $60  million. 


I  have  felt  for  years  that  a  formula 
would  be  far  better  than  a  plain  author- 
ization. I  was  unsuccessful  in  the  con- 
ference. We  did  arrive  at  a  final  agreed 
figure  of  $60  million  as  the  total  author- 
ized Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  running  of  the  local 
government. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  borrowing  au- 
thorization. I  thought  that  a  formula, 
here,  too.  would  be  a  better  long-range 
answer  to  the  problem.  However,  I  was 
unsuccessful  in  prevailing  on  this  partic- 
ular point  in  the  conference. 

The  present  borrowing  authority  Is 
$225  million,  which  includes  a  $50  million 
earmarked  fimd  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  subway  system.    Tbia  amount 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OP 
COLTOIBIA  POLICE  AND  FIRE- 
MEN'S SALARY  ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
pertaining  to  H.R.  15857. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15857)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  to  increase 
salaries  of  ofiScers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force  and  the  Fire 
Department,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  apiraint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr. 
Prouty  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  14088)  to  amend  chapter  55 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize an  improved  health  benefits  program 
for  retired  members  and  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  16608)  to 
amend  the  charter  of  Southeastern  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (Hit. 
15857)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  Increase  salaries  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  and  the  Fire  D«)artment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  aiked  a  conference  wltn 


the  Senate  on  the  disttgreelng  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  Whitbmer,  Mr.  Dowdy, 
Mr.  Nelskn,  Mr.  Hortow,  and  Mr.  Broy- 
HttL  of  Virginia  were,  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  itie  House  at  the 
conference. 


of  the 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROG] 
TEE    MEETING 
SESSION  TOMORRbW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  "Hftr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  I  and  also  for  to- 
morrow— and,  if  possible,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  it  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  lay  down  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bill  this  evesiing.  There  will 
be  no  voting  or  dlscu^ion  on  it  unless 
someone  wishes  to  mape  some  remarks. 

It  will  be  followed,  on  Friday — ^I  do  not 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  oh  the  floor — ^by  the 
so-caUed  poverty  bill.  ;  That  will  be  fol- 
lowed, I  would  hope,  hy  one  of  the  edu- 
cation bills — and  perhaps  the  narcotics 
bill. 

Conference  reports  Will  be  given  pri- 
ority at  all  times. 

Mr.  President,  with  (he  concurrence  of 
the  distinguished  min(iiHty  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thRt  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow.         

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Is  there 
objection?  i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  MrJ  President.  I  have 
no  objection.  ] 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mo|«5e],  Inasmuch  as 
we  are  fairly  close  to  getting  a  report 
out  on  the  lower  education  bill.  Is  it  the 
intent  of  the  chairman  to  go  right  Into 
the  higher  education  bill  tomorrow  while 
we  are  debating  th^  E)epartment  of 
Transportation  bill?    i 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  engaged  in  a  conference  when 
I  made  my  announcement  in  committee 
with  regard  to  the  elejmentary  and  sec- 
ondary school  bill,  which  I  hope  we 
would  have  within  tne  hour  when  we 
convene  tomorrow  mo|tUng,  and  we  will 
then  move  right  into  Ithe  higher  educa- 
Uon  biU.  I 

I  hope  that  my  ma^()rity  leader  plans 
to  have  the  elementajty  and  secondary 
education  bill  follow  the  poverty  bill. 
That  is  what  I  would  call  counting  our 
chickens  before  the  eggs  are  even 
cracked,  but  I  have  rea^son  to  believe  that 
we  will  get  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  bill  reported  tomorrow,  and  I 
think  we  have  an  understanding  that  we 
will  be  able  to  get  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  next  Tuesdiy,  If  we  can  get  it 
out  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  t<xgoi  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  t)B  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  the  f  Ofreign  aid  ap- 


propriation bill  today.  The  leadership 
had  anticipated  it  might  be  called  up  on 
Tuesday  next,  following  the  poverty  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.    That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Idr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  heard  the  discus- 
sion yesterday — I  believe  it  was  between 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
majority  leader — with  reference  to  the 
antipoverty  bill,  and  he  indicated  that  he 
would  like  not  to  have  a  vote  on  Friday. 
Is  that  to  be  understood? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  We  will  bring 
up  the  bill.  If  we  want  to  get  out  by 
October  15 — and  I  sincerely  hope  we  will 
try  to  do  so — ^we  must  go  ahead.  We  may 
have  some  votes  on  the  poverty  bill.  We 
will  not  meet  on  Saturday.  I  can  take 
a  hint;  and  if  we  met  on  Saturday  I  can 
anticipate  a  situation  that  might  be  in- 
convenient. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  bill  is  taken 
up  on  Friday,  when  would  the  majority 
leader  think  the  final  vote  would  be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  can  say  Is 
that  we  will  take  it  up  again  on  Monday. 
Then  it  will  be  up  to  the  Senate  to  act  on 
amendments  and  get  to  a  final  vote.  I 
would  hope  Monday,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  brings  up  the 
other  question  I  wanted  to  ask — whether 
or  not  we  can  reasonably  expect  a  session 
on  Saturday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
session  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  com- 
mittee may  meet?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  MEDICAL  BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14088)  to  amend 
chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  an  improved  health  bene- 
fits program  for  retired  members  and 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
their  dependents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.)       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 


WHERE     DID    CAPE     MAY     GO? 
COASTAL  EROSION  AT  WORK 

Mr.  TyDINGS.  Mr.  President,  coastal 
erosion  is  iiaireasingly  recognized  £is  a 
serious  national  probleni.  Each  year, 
thousands  of  acres  of  American  soil  sUp 
silently  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Earlier  this  month  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  3798,  to  authorize  a  3 -year  study  of 
our  93,000  miles  of  coastline  and  shore- 
lines, and  to  recommend  appropriate  re- 
medial action. 

The  need  for  action  is  dramatically 
demonstrated  by  the  pUght  of  Cape  May, 
N.J.  Cape  May's  problem  is  explained 
in  an  excellent  article  by  Fred  J.  Cook, 
entitled  "The  Case  of  the  Disappearing 
Coastline,"  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  25. 

As  Mr.  Cook  points  out: 

Prom  the  elghteen-seventles  past  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Cape  May  Point  was  one  ol 
the  more  fashionable  watering  spots  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast. 

In  the  last  90  years,  some  50  blocks  of  real 
estate  have  been  engulfed  by  the  waters,  and 
150  bvUldlngs,  ranging  from  siunmer  cottages 
to  large  hotels,  have  been  either  poiinded  to 
pieces  by  the  waves  or,  in  some  Instances, 
moved  Inland. 

In  recent  years,  the  pace  of  the  erosion  has 
stepped  up.  The  Initial  battle  of  the  sea 
with  the  land  was  the  hardest;  but,  once  the 
collaborating  bay  and  ocean  tides  had 
breached  the  originsil  barrier  of  the  high, 
protective  dunes,  there  was  little  to  prevent 
the  ravishment  of  the  low-lying  coast. 

Today,  the  town  of  Cape  May  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  are  making  efforts 
to  halt  the  relentless  process  of  erosion. 
But  jetties  and  bulkheads  now  under- 
way are  admitted  only  stopgap 
measures. 

These  projects  just  about  exhaust  the 
borough's  resources.  The  entire  borough 
budget  comes  to  only  about  $56,000  a 
year,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  tiny 
town,  with  most  of  its  permsinent  resi- 
dents living  on  pensions,  cannot  raise  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  needed 
for  its  protection. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  soon  con- 
sider S.  3798,  so  that  action  can  be  taken 
before  Cape  May  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  vanish  beneath  the 
sea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle I  referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  or  the  Disappkabxnc  Coastline 
(By  Fred  J.  Cook) 

Cape  Mat  Point,  NJ. — Mayor  Michael  D. 
Chomiak  was  standing  on  the  beach  of  what 
he  calls  "the  vanishing  point"  one  fine  sum- 
mer day  when  he  heard  a  shocked  voice  ex- 
claim: "What  happened?  What  hi^jpened? 
Where  did  it  go?" 

Tumlng  around,  the  itAjar  saw  a  whlta- 
halred  man  In  his  late  seventies  standing 
on  the  beach  behind  him  and  gazing  out  to 
sea  with  a  bewUdered  air. 
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"NotblDg  hu  happened,"  the  BCkyor  told 
him.    "WbAt  do  you  mean?" 

The  elderly  vlAitor  extended  a  shaking, 
pcMntlng  hand  and  stammered:  "Where  are 
the  houses?  Where  la  the  hotel?  What 
happened  to  the  trolley  line?" 

Oanverstng  with  him.  Mayor  Chotnlak 
found  that  the  vlstlor  was  a  rnnn  who  had 
spent  the  long,  golden  summers  of  his  boy- 
hood at  the  then-fashionable  Oape  May 
Point.  He  had  not  been  back  for  more  than 
40  years;  and  now  he  was  stunned  to  find 
not  only  that  time  and  change  had  done 
their  Inevitable  work,  but  even  that  sturdy 
buildings  and  the  very  land  had  gone,  gulped 
In  ceaaelees  eroelon  by  the  encroaching  aea. 

Oape  May  Point's  experience  Is  typical  ot 
tk  problem  of  national  dlmenslqcs.  Water 
la  constantly  wearing  away  at  the  lands  of 
the  continents.  Great  rivers  scour  the  In- 
teriors, carrying  tons  of  silt  out  to  sea,  and 
the  powerful  tidal  flows  around  their  estu- 
aries create  currents  that  bite  Into  the  coast- 
line. The  Mississippi  River,  for  example, 
annually  dumps  some  400  million  tons  of 
suspended  material  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mezlcoi 
and  some  geologists  estimate  that  such  con- 
tinuous Interior  erosion.  In  the  course  of 
some  four  million  to  five  mllllan  years,  might 
reduce  the  entire  continent  to  sea  level.  As 
the  land  wears  away,  tides  slowly  rise  aloag 
the  coastline,  and  erosion  by  the  sea  be- 
comes a  major  problem  from  the  low-lying 
keys  of  Florida  to  the  sandy  spit  of  O^m 
Cod. 

Along  this  extended  battlefront  of  nature, 
crises  periodically  develop — especially  so  dur- 
ing this  month,  the  month  of  hurricanes. 
One  year  an  eq;>eclally  vlcloiis  storm  may 
smash  at  the  weakened  defenses  of  the  low- 
lying  Long  Island  shore:  anoth^  will  see 
the  Jersey  coast  or  the  outer  barrier  IrJands 
of  North  Carolina  swept,  battered  and 
Inundated. 

Always,  however,  there  are  special  trouble 
spots,  areas  where  tides  have  bitten  so  deeply 
Into  the  coast  that  valuable  properties  and 
even  entire  towns  are  menaced.  These 
especially  hazardous  areas  usually  develop 
around  tidal  estuaries  where  the  shore  Is 
swept  by  the  remorseless,  ceaseless,  two-way 
action  of  rushing  water  pouring  In  and  out. 
Such  trouble  spots  exist  today  along  some 
of  the  North  Carolina  beaches,  scoured  by  the 
flow  of  water  from  the  area's  huge  sounds 
and  bays:  but.  according  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  no  single  area  faces  a  greater 
or  more  Imminent  threat  than  New  Jersey's 
Isolated  Cape  May  Point. 
.  This  tiny  borough,  the  state's  southern- 
most municipality,  ts  fighting  a  'sattle 
against  extinction.  It  Is  periodically  swept 
by  hurricane  waters.  steadUy  nibbled  ly  the 
two-way  coursing  of  powerful  tides  sweeping 
In  and  out  of  Delaware  Bay. 

Cape  May  Point  today  Is  a  nistlc,  down- 
at-the-heela  community  of  some  200  year- 
round  resldenu,  most  of  thesn  retired  per- 
sons living  on  pensions.  It  has  no  motel,  no 
hotels,  no  stores,  no  school.  It  is  a  hap- 
hazard coUecUon  of  old  frame  buildings,  most 
of  them  dating  back  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. iTor  Sale"  signs  are  every^^ere. 
There  Is  no  trace  of  past  glory;  Indeed,  one 
would  think  to  look  at  Cape  May  Point  to- 
day that  this  Isolated  spot  had  never  known 
glory.  ^ 

But  one  would  be  wrong. 

From  the  elghteen-seventles  past  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Cape  May  Point  was  one  of 
the  more  fashionable  watering  spots  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Sea  Orove.  as  it  was 
callsd  then,  was  a  resort  of  charm  and  ele- 
gance In  Its  heyday.  It  had  huge  hoteli.  with 
broad  verandas  (the  Shorham  boasted  its  1,- 
200  feet  of  porch  was  the  longest  of  any  :-es<»t 
hotel  m  the  world);  the  Shorham.  the  Cipe 
House  and  the  Carlton  vied  for  fashionable 
clientele  from  Philadelphia  and  Waahlngton; 
carriages  whirled  along  Beach  Avenue,  the 


scenic  drive  circling  the  entire  point,  and  a 
boardwalk  and  beach  pavilions  were  perched 
on  high  dunes  overlooking  the  ocean. 

Fashionable  dress  shops  and  millinery 
stores  clustered  about  the  great  hotels.  A 
trolley  line,  running  along  the  coast  ]U8t 
back  from  the  ocean,  brought  visitors  from 
the  railroad  terminal  in  nearby  Cape  May, 
and  the  excursion  steamer  Republic  made 
dally  runs  from  Philadelphia  to  a  pier  at  the 
end  of  Sunset  Boulevard.  John  Wanamaker 
headed  the  list  of  notables  who  had  elegant 
beachfront  homes,  and  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  spent  his  summers  here,  his  si>eclal 
train  from  Washington  run  in  on  a  spur  of 
track  beside  hU  favorite  hostelry,  the  Cape 
House. 

This  splendor  of  the  past  lives  only  as  a 
dim  and  incredible  memory  In  the  seedy  and 
storm-battered  town  of  today.  As  times  and 
means  of  transportation  changed,  the  trolley 
line  went  out  of  business  and  the  excursion 
steamer  no  longer  ran.  Cape  May  Point  be- 
came an  Isolated  backwater  of  a  town  as 
wealth  and  fashion  sought  new  havens. 

This  loss  of  status  was,  however,  only  one 
factor  In  the  steady  deterioration  of  the  vil- 
lage. An  even  more  serious  problem  stemmed 
from  its  geographical  location. 

"We  are  a  town  22  miles  at  sea,"  Is  the  way 
Mayor  Chomiak  likes  to  put  it. 

When  you  stand  at  the  southern  tip  of 
the  borough,  you  understand  what  he  means. 
You  look  out  at  an  expanse  of  water  so  vast 
that  it  looks  like  the  ocean — but  it  Isn't.  It 
Is  Delaware  Bay.  The  only  land  In  sight 
(and  this  only  on  an  exceptionally  clear  day) 
is  the  low-lying  shoreline  of  Lewes,  Del.,  with 
a  few  factory  stacks  poking  through  the 
haze  of  distance.  So  vast  is  the  stretch  of 
water  that  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  tell 
where  bay  and  ocean  meet,  and  a  landlubber, 
to  preserve  his  sense  of  direction,  needs  a 
compass  almost  as  much  aa  a  mariner  at 
sea. 

Lewes,  for  example.  Is  off  to  the  west,  but 
the  average  visitor  could  swear,  standing  on 
the  point,  that  he  is  looking  south.  So  be- 
wildering Is  this  Impression  that  even  ofllclal 
docimients  sometimes  mislabel  bay  and 
ocean.  State  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation blueprints  for  a  current  Jetty  project, 
for  example,  refer  to  It  as  on  the  Cape  May 
Point  "oceanfront."  But,  says  Mulford  Cole, 
veteran  Inspector  for  the  bureau,  "That  Is 
wrong.    That  Is  all  bayfront  here." 

This  confusing  "town  in  the  sea"  location 
gives  the  point  some  unique  advantages, 
probably  one  reason  so  many  retired  persons 
settle  here.  Mayor  Chomiak  himself  spent 
25  years  as  a  Port  Authority  policeman  on  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  retired,  happened 
to  wander  down  to  the  point — and  liked  it. 

"The  winters  here  are  very  mild,"  he  says. 
"We  do  get  frost,  and  once  In  a  while  we  get 
a  couple  of  Inches  of  snow,  but  It  is  very  wet 
snow  and  almost  always  gone  by  nightfall. 
Further  Inland,  they  can  have  a  foot-and-a 
half  of  snow,  but  here  we'll  have  little  more 
than  a  dusting. 

"Take  a  day  in  New  York  when  the  ther- 
mometer U  14  and  it's  blowing.  Itll  be  cold 
as  the  devil  there,  but  here  It  wUl  be  27  or 
28  and  you  won't  mind  it.  The  result  Is  that 
we  have  plants  here  that  won't  grow  any- 
where else  around.  Annuals  regularly  seed 
themselves  and  come  up  from  year  to  year. 
Cactus  grows  here  and  blooms  all  over  the 
place  m  May  and  June.  Fig  trees  winter 
without  having  to  be  all  wrapped  in  straw 
and  burlap  as  they  do  on  the  mainland  fur- 
ther north." 

Such  are  the  point's  natural  advantages. 
Its  disadvantages  have  their  origins  In  those 
same  encompassing  waters  that  do  so  much 
to  give  It  a  favorable  climate.  When  hiirrl- 
canea  come  whirling  up  the  coast,  as  they  do 
periodically.  Cape  May  Point  U  a  prime 
target. 

First,  the  ocean  U  whipped  to  fury  by 
northeast  winds  circling  aro«md  the  atonn 


center,  and  huge  waves  crash  and  thunder 
against  the  shore  front,  make  breaches  in 
the  puny  and  weakened  dunes,  and  roar  on 
Inland.  Then  the  winds  circle  around  to  the 
northwest  as  the  storm  center  passes,  and  a 
howling  westerly  takes  over,  driving  the 
pent-up  tides  of  the  bay  In  a  battering  as- 
sault upon  the  southwesterly  tip  of  the  cape. 

"What  we  get  here  is  a  real  one-two  pimch," 
Mayor  Chomiak  says.  The  result  of  a  suc- 
cession of  such  double  punches  over  the 
years  has  been  the  steady  erosion  of  the 
p<^nt.  It  Is  a  process  that  has  now  reached 
the  stage  of  crisis. 

A  oomparlson  of  old  maps  and  new  shows 
what  has  been  happening.  Mulford  Cole,  a 
life-long  resident  of  this  South  Jersey  area, 
was  impressed  during  a  visit  to  WllUamsburgl 
Va.,  by  the  detail  on  an  18th-century  map 
of  the  Cape  May  coastline. 

"It  showed  three  Islands  in  the  ocean  off 
the  point,"  he  says,  "and  there's  no  doubt 
about  It — those  Islands  once  were  there." 
Old-timers,  Cole  says,  can  recall  that  when 
they  were  boys  the  old-timers  of  that  era 
talked  about  the  islands.  "They  used  to  grow 
corn  and  raise  cattle  on  the  Islands  and  ferry 
the  produce  ashore  in  scows,"  Cole  adds. 

The  Islands  long  since  have  vanished  be- 
neath the  sea,  victims  of  the  swirl  of  bay  and 
ocean  tides  around  the  point,  but  a  visitor 
today,  standing  on  the  shore  at  low  tide, 
can  still  see  evidence  of  their  existence. 
About  a  mile  ofTshore,  the  seas  break  and 
froth  as  If  combing  In  over  a  coral  reef,  but 
the  "reef"  In  this  case  is  the  meadow  sod  of 
the  long-submerged  Islands.  Modern  maps 
show  them  as  shoals,  the  one  farthest  from 
shore  known  as  Prissy  Wicks  Shoal  and 
another,  a  football-shaped  shallow  close  oS 
the  point,  labeled  Kph  Shoal.  Water  over  the 
shoals  at  low  tide  nms  in  places  only  two  or 
three  feet  deep. 

The  reduction  of  Islands  to  shoals  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  slow  and  remorseless  victory 
of  the  sea  over  the  land  at  Mayor  Chomiak's 
"vanishing  point."  (In  the  last  90  years,  some 
60  blocks  of  real  estate  have  been  engulfed  b; 
the  waters,  and  150  buildings,  ranging  from 
summer  cottages  to  large  hotels,  have  been 
either  pounded  to  pieces  by  the  waves  or,  In 
some  instances,  moved  Inland.)  Beach  Ave- 
nue, the  carriage  road  of  the  Gay  Nineties, 
has  ceased  to  exist;  Diamond  and  Crystal 
Avenues  have  been  swallowed;  and  the  sea 
today  In  the  southern  part  of  the  borough 
cuts  In  almost  to  Pearl  Avenue,  more  than 
three  blocks  inland  from  the  shoreline  of  a 
half-century  ago. 

This  destruction.  Mayor  Chomiak  says,  has 
resulted  In  total  losses  to  the  owners  of 
destroyed  buildings  and  vanished  real  estate. 
"Nobody  was  ever  compensated  for  any  of 
these  losses  becavise  Insxirance  companies  re- 
fuse to  Insure  prc^^ertles  here  against  this 
kind  of  damage,"  he  explains.  "For  fire,  yes. 
but  not  for  damage  caused  by  water." 

In  recent  years,  the  pace  of  the  erosion  has 
stepped  up.  The  initial  battle  of  the  sea 
with  the  land  was  the  hardest;  but,  once  tne 
collaborating  bay  and  ocean  tides  bad 
breached  the  original  barrier  of  the  high, 
protective  dunes,  there  was  little  to  prevent 
the  ravishment  of  the  low-lying  coast.  Dur- 
ing the  last  10  yean,  the  borough  has  used 
snow  fences  to  trap  drifting  sand  in  an 
effort  to  build  up  the  dunes,  but  the 
low  mounds  resulting  from  this  endeavor  of- 
fer only  Ineffectual  resistance  to  an  enraged 
sea. 

The  resultant  wearing  away  of  the  land 
has  been  accelerated,  many  residents  feel,  b; 
the  swirl  of  currents  created  by  the  long 
stone  Jettlee  built  to  protect  the  mouth  ol 
Cape  May  Inlet  a  few  miles  to  the  north. 
These  Jetties  trap  the  tides  sweeping  out  of 
the  bay  and  create  a  whirlpool  effect  that 
eats  Into  the  coast  to  the  south.  On  the 
north,  sand  coUecta  against  the  Jetties,  and 
baachas  are  built  up.    Thus  the  long  Cape 
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May  Inlet  jetties  are  viewed  by  many  as  a 
potent  factor  in  creating  the  beautiful,  broad 
beaches  of  the  Wlldwoods  to  the  north — and 
speeding  up  the  eroeloi^  of  Cape  May  Point 
to  the  south.  < 

This  erosion  has  bitten  deeply  Into  the 
land  in  the  years  since  World  War  II.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  gun  empl^ements  were  built 
at  the  point  to  protect  it  against  German 
submarines  that  might  be  lurking  off  the 
entrance  of  the  Delaware.  "Beyond  those 
gun  emplacements,  there  was  a  good  300  to 
500  feet  of  meadow  and  beach,  a  really  broad 
stretch,"  Mulford  Cole:  says.  "I  know  be- 
cause I  was  here  at  thd  time.  Now  It  Is  all 
gone."  I 

Gone  Is  much  else  besides.  One  finds  the 
evidence  scattered  along  much  of  the  beach- 
front. At  the  northern  end  of  the  borough. 
Just  below  the  summer  retreat  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  protected  by  a  new  $100,000 
bulkhead  of  huge  granite  boulders,  the  shore 
Is  Uttered  with  the  mut«  reminders  of  build- 
ings that  have  timibled  into  the  sea.  A 
square  of  red  brick,  otandously  once  part  of 
a  chimney,  pokes  up  a^ve  the  sand;  large 
slabs  of  concrete,  the  remains  of  a  once  spa- 
clous  walk.  He  canted  Into  sand  and  sea; 
and  the  waves  roll  In  omr  sod  that  once  was 


Much  of  this  damage  has  been  caused 
piecemeal  as  storms  have  followed  storms  up 
the  Atlantic  coast  over  the  years,  but  there 
have  been  episodes  of  high  drama,  tempests 
of  such  awsome  fury  th$t  they  live  on  in  the 
minds  of  residents.         j 

One  such  was  the  great  storm  of  March, 
1962,  when  raging  seas  swept  clear  across  the 
borough.  Waves  rolled  through  the  streets 
and  poured  Into  Lake  CUy.  Bay  and  ocean 
threatened  to  Join  across  the  neck  of  land, 
and  the  entire  borough:  was  Inundated  and 
left  with  houses  sticking  Up  above  the  waters 
like  houseboats  on  a  jlWte.  That  mighty 
storm  swept  out  the  last  of  the  point's  ho- 
tels, a  Isrge  flve-story  t)Ullding,  demolished 
17  homes  and  damaged  others.  Everyone 
you  talk  to  In  the  point  today  reminisces 
about  his  own  persona)  experiences  in  the 
storm  of  '62.  i 

Some  of  the  most  vlvl<i  memories  belong  to 
John  Carmlgnano.  now  187  and  bedridden  as 
the  result  of  a  stroke.  Originally  a  tailor, 
John  came  to  the  point  for  his  health  In 
1904  and  has  lived  hero  ever  since.  For  25 
years  he  was  the  town  policeman,  and  he  was 
active  In  founding  the  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany. He  remembers  Ciape  May  Point  as  It 
was  in  Its  glory  days,  and  he  has  siiffered 
personaUy  from  Its  later  and  losing  battles 
with  Its  nemesis,  the  seek 

In  1917,  Carmlgnano  built  with  his  own 
hands  the  small,  white  bungalow  In  which 
he  and  his  wife  still  live,  Since  then,  he  has 
had  to  noove  his  home  three  times  to  keep  It 
safe  from  the  encroaching  ocean. 

"When  I  first  built  the  place,  it  was  down 
at  the  end  of  Central  Av^eciue,"  he  aajB,  "and 
I  had  to  keep  moving  it  back  and  back.  I 
own  real  estate  that  Is  now  out  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean." 

When  the  storm  of  "M  hit,  Carmignano's 
house  was  in  its  present  location  on  Ocean 
Avenue,  Just  off  the  circle  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  four  blocks  b^k  from  the  beach 
and  about  a  block-andia-half  from  the  tip 
of  Lake  Lily.  What  made  the  '62  storm  so 
devastating  was  that  it  vne  accompanied  by 
exceptionally  high  spring  tides,  and  at  high 
water.  In  the  early  mornidg  hours,  the  raging 
Atlantic  seaa  roared  cIou'  over  the  puny 
dunes.  | 

Mrs.  Carmlgnano  remjambers  looking  out 
her  window  about  3  AM.  and  seeing  ocean 
waves  rolling  up  the  street.  "John,  John." 
«•  cried,  "hen  comes  the  ocean." 

Oome  It  did.  l^ray  ttw  completdy  over 
"le  Carmlgnano  cottage  as  the  ocean  water 
■irged  on,  rolled  across  tJje  circle  and  poured 
Into  lAke  LUy,  Water  loee  aU  around  the 
house,    flUed    the    cella-    and    bubbled    up 


ttirough  the  floortxwrds  before  reecuen  In  a 
boat  came  to  ferry  the  Carmlgnanoe  to  safety. 
When  the  storm  subsided  and  the  water 
finally  drained  away,  the  Carmlgnanos'  drive- 
way was  Uttered  with  dead  fish — the  fresh- 
water fish  from  Lake  Lily,  killed,  like  the  lilies 
that  gave  the  lake  Its  name,  by  the  massive 
Injection  of  salt  water  from  the  sea. 

Another  with  vivid  memories  of  the  1062 
debacle  Is  Frank  Rutherford,  a  veteran  real- 
estate  man  whose  home  Is  on  Gape  Avenue  at 
the  circle.  Rutherford  recalls  one  of  the 
freak  Incidents  of  the  great  storm. 

"One  house  was  lifted  completely  off  Its 
foundations,"  he  says.  "It  fioated  like  a 
houseboat,  circled  neatly  aroimd  another 
house  nearby,  and  finally  came  to  rest  right 
across  one  of  the  streets.  When  the  storm 
was  over,  we  moved  it  back  and  placed  It  on 
a  higher  foundation.  Woxild  you  believe  It? 
not  even  the  dishes  and  glasses  In  the  cup- 
boards were  broken." 

When  the  storm  was  over,  Rutherford 
sloshed  aroimd  outside  and  beheld  an  In- 
credible sight.  "There  were  six  Inches  of  sea 
water  standing  on  top  of  that  circle,"  he 
says,  pointing  to  the  circular  Pavilion  Avenue 
at  the  gateway  to  the  town.  "The  whole 
town  was  under  water.  It  waa  Just  on«  bis 
lake."  ^ 

Such  Is  the  menace  of  the  sea.  Such  are 
the  things  that  happen — and  keep  happen- 
ing. Late  last  January  a  howling  north- 
westerly «wept  down  Delaware  Bay,  piling  up 
the  tide  before  It.  Confronted  with  the 
barrier  of  the  p<dnt,  the  bay  waves  massed, 
chewed  through  a  '20-foot-hlgh  dune  and 
toppled  a  two-story  summer  home  on  Braln- 
ard  Avenue.  Studying  the  damage  after  the 
storm  subsided.  Mayor  Chomiak  said:  "We're 
facing  annihilation  unless  somebody  does 
something." 

The  effort  Is  now  being  made  to  "do  some- 
thing." At  the  end  of  July,  work  was  begim 
on  what  admittedly  is  only  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure. At  the  end  of  Alexander  Avenue,  at  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  town,  lie  the  re- 
mains of  a  Jetty  built  by  the  Public  Wcvks 
Administration  in  the  nlneteen-thirtles.  Bay 
tides  have  made  a  circular  cut  into  the  shore 
to  the  west  of  this  Jetty,  and  the  danger  is 
real  that  if  hit  by  another  one-two  punch  the 
entire  tip  of  the  point  In  this  sector  might  be 
severed  and  swept  into  the  sea. 

To  meet  this  most  imminent  threat,  the 
borough  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are 
sharing  equally  In  the  expense  of  building  a 
$40,000  bulkhead  running  from  the  skeleton 
of  the  old  P.W-A.  Jetty  across  the  bellying 
cove  and  on  deep  into  the  land.  The  bulk- 
head, of  heavy  creosoted  timbers,  with  3,200 
yards  of  earth  fill  behind  It,  will  be  340  feet 
long,  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  October. 

Another  stopgap  measure  Is  being  under- 
taken at  the  opposite  end  of  the  boroiogh, 
where  the  sea  has  been  making  a  threatening 
cut  into  the  shore  around  the  end  of  the  con- 
vent's new  $100,000  bulkhead.  The  AlUed 
Chemical  Company  of  New  York  has  donated 
100  large  nylon  bags  to  the  boroxigh.  Each 
is  capable  of  holding  a  ton  and  a  half  of  sand. 

"These  bags  are  supposed  to  last  like  rock," 
Mayor  Chomiak  says_  "and  they've  been  used 
to  reinforce  dikes  In  Holland  and  buUd  up 
levees  along  the  Mississippi.  But  this  is  the 
first  time  they've  been  used  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  We're  filling  them  now  and  placing 
them  along  the  shore  by  the  convent  bulk- 
head to  try  to  keep  the  sea  from  making  a 
new  breach  there." 

These  projects  Just  about  exhaust  the 
borough's  resources.  The  entire  borough 
budget  comes  to  only  about  $56,000  a  year, 
and  It  Is  obvious  that  this  tiny  town,  with 
most  of  its  permanent  residents  living  on 
pensions,  cannot  raise  the  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  needed  for  its  protection.  It 
is  equally  obvious  that  this  entire  southern 
section  of  the  state  has  a  vital  stake  In  the 
■tirvlTal  of  "the  vanishing  point,"  for  If  the 


point  should  ever  really  vanish,  then  areas  to 
the  north.  Including  the  much  larger  com- 
munity of  Cape  May.  would  lie  naked  and 
exposed. 

Several  plans  have  been  proposed  few  the 
point's  protection.  The  most  ambitious  has 
been  advanced  by  Comdr.  Lee  M.  Whetstone 
(U.S.N.R.,  ret.)  of  Cape  May. 

Whetstone  envisions  biilldlng  a  Icmg  rock 
jetty  off  Sunset  Beach  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  point  and  then  creating  in  the  lee  of 
this  a  man-made  barrier  reef,  taking  utmost 
advantage  of  the  shallow  water  over  Prissy 
Wicks  SLnd  Eph  Shoals.  Channels  between 
the  shoals  would  be  blocked  by  sinking 
concrete-filled  barges  or  dumping  tons  of 
Junked  automobiles,  diverting  the  Inshore 
flow  of  water  arovmd  the  point.  Sand  would 
collect  around  such  obstructions,  and  a  solid 
link-up  would  be  made  across  the  former 
islands  to  create  a  protective  barrier  off  the 
coast. 

Many  residents  of  the  area  feel  that  Whet- 
stone's plan  probably  represents  the  ideal 
solution,  but  the  cost  has  been  estimated  at 
somewhere  between  $10-mllllon  and  $16- 
mllllon.  Even  the  most  optimistic  recognize 
that  this  kind  of  money  simply  Isn't  avail- 
able. 

And  the  need,  of  course.  Is  for  action — 
now.  Recogmzlng  this.  New  Jersey  has  taken 
steps  to  help.  Under  the  prodding  of  As- 
semblyman Btorvln  D.  Perskle,  Democrat  of 
Cape  May,  the  State  Legislature  In  Jime  ap- 
proved an  emergency  appropriation  of  $300,- 
000  to  get  a  Jetty-buUdlng  program  started  at 
the  point.  This  state  fund  is  only  part  of 
what,  it  is  hoped,  will  develop  Into  an  over- 
all $1.5-mllllon  project. 

Commissioner  Robert  Roe  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Department  of  Conservation  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  is  seeking  aid  from  the 
Federal  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, which  is  empowered  to  assist  distressed 
areas  under  a  70-per-cent-Federal-30-per- 
cent-state  formula.  If  he  Is  successftil,  a  se- 
ries of  nine  timber  and  rock  groins  would  be 
extended  Into  bay  and  sea.  The  anchor  proj- 
ect would  be  a  12S-foot-long  rock  Jetty  at 
Alexander  Avenue  on  the  site  of  the  old 
P.W.A.  Jetty,  linking  up  with  the  protective 
bulkhead  now  being  built.  F'urther  to  the 
east  and  north  along  the  curve  of  the  coast, 
eight  groins  from  350  to  480  feet  long  would 
stab  out  into  the  water  to  break  up  the 
devastating  sweep  of  tides  aroimd  the  point 
and  to  help  catch  drifting  sand  and  build  up 
the  beaches. 

This  program  In  its  conception  Is  typical 
of  many  that  have  been  undertaken  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  as  the  Cape  May  Point 
experience  Itself  is  typical.  Horace  Miles, 
project  engineer  tor  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers working  out  of  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict, stresses  both  the  significance  of  the 
point's  history  and  the  promise  of  future 
developments. 

As  far  back  as  the  early  elghteen-himdreds. 
Miles  points  out,  Stephen  Decatur  made  a 
study  of  the  point  and  found  that  tides  were 
eating  into  the  land  at  the  rate  of  about  13 
feet  a  year.  "Our  latest  figures  for  1963-65 
show  that  erosion  is  still  going  on  at  a  rate 
of  about  10  feet  a  year,  so  nothing  very  much 
has  changed,"  Miles  added. 

What  has  happened,  he  explained.  Is  what 
happens  everywhere  along  the  coast  In  areas 
threatened  by  erosion.  "The  first  protective 
barrier  of  the  land  originally  consisted  of 
broad  beaches;  the  second,  high  dunes,"  Miles 
said.  "As  the  sea  keeps  wearing  away  at  the 
land,  the  beaches  go — and  then,  ultimately, 
the  dvmee."  In  some  areas  along  the  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  coasts,  real-estate  de- 
velopers speeded  disaster  by  cutting  down  or 
leveling  off  the  dtines  to  biiild  shorefront 
homes,  with  the  result  that  the  land  loct 
Its  last  natural  protective  barriers. 

On  the  New  Jersey  coast,  the  problem  was 
fxirther  compUcated  by  the  fact  that  the 
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state  Is  a  kind  of  coastal  battleground  be- 
tween two  great  estuaries,  the  Hudson  to  the 
north,  the  Delaware  to  the  south.  The  In- 
fluence of  these  great  rivers  seems  to  create 
two  diverse  tidal  flows,  dividing  the  state 
almost  in  half.  North  of  Bamegat,  the  pre- 
vailing drift  is  from  the  south  to  nc^th  to- 
ward the  Hudson:  south  of  Bamegat,  the 
drift  Is  from  north  to  south  toward  the  Dela- 
ware, so  that  sand  carried  by  the  tides  col- 
lects along  the  northern  sides  of  jetties  as 
In  the  Wlldwoods  and  deep  cuts  are  made  to 
the  south  at  Cape  May  Point. 

This  Inshore  sweep  of  currents  at  the  point 
with  water  flowing  at  the  rate  of  13,984  feet 
per  hour,  has  scoured  a  deep  channel  close 
inshore  over  the  graves  of  some  Gay  Nineties 
p«Uaces.  "In  some  places  that  channel  Is 
35  to  40  feet  deep,  and  right  off  the  convent, 
for  example.  It  comes  In  close  to  shore," 
BCayor  Chomlak  says.  This  deep  Inshore  flow 
has  led  some  residents  to  express  skepticism 
about  the  feasibility  of  blocking  the  channel 
with  heavy  timber  and  rock  groins,  but  Hor- 
ace Miles  insists  Army  engineers  licked  a 
similar  problem  at  Absecon  Inlet  and  that.  If 
suflldent  money  becomes  available,  groins 
can  be  built  that  will  divert  the  flow  of  tidal 
currents  further  offshore. 

Once  the  groins  are  In  place,  the  original 
protective  barriers  of  broad  beaches  should 
be  recreated.  Miles  feels,  and  it  Is  here  that 
a  recent  experiment  by  Army  eng^ineers  holds 
promise,  not  only  for  Cape  May  Point  but  for 
other  embattled  coastal  areas.  Since  truck- 
ing In  sand  to  rebuild  beaches  is  a  prohibi- 
tively costly  process.  Army  engineers  last 
spring  decided  to  see  whether  a  dredge,  sta- 
tioned in  the  ocean  off  the  coast,  could  not 
suck  up  sand  from  the  floor  of  the  ocean  and 
pump  it  ashore. 

To  test  the  idea,  an  Army  dredge  was  taken 
from  Its  channel-opening  chores  In  the  Dela- 
ware and  stationed  off  the  New  Jersey  i-oast 
opposite  the  Sea  Girt  National  Guard  camp 
grounds.  A  barge  was  anchored  between 
dredge  and  shore  about  2,000  feet  off  the 
coast,  and  a  heavy  pipeline  was  run  to  the 
beach  on  one  side  and  connected  with  the 
dredge  on  the  other.  The  dredge  main- 
tained its  position  for  a  month  and  pumped 
350,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  onto  the  Sea 
Oirt  beach.  Reports  on  the  experiment  are 
now  being  studied;  for,  though  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  technical  feasibility  was  demon- 
strated, great  questions  and  problems  re- 
main. 

Will  the  sand  pumped  ashore  stay  in 
place — or  will  it  be  quickly  washed  out  to  sea 
again?  It  will  probably  take  at  least  a  year 
of  further  study  before  this  question  can  be 
answered. 

Can  sand  be  pumped  ashore  In  this  fashion 
at  any  menaced  spot  along  the  coast?  Not 
at  the  present  time.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
simply  does  not  have  the  dredges,  the  barges, 
the  pipelines  to  do  this  on  more  than  an 
experimental  basis. 

Are  there  legal  problems?  Definitely. 
Pumping  sand  ashore  Is  a  messy  business.  In- 
volving the  laying  of  long  lines  of  pipe 
through  which  a  mixture  of  water  and  sand 
gushes  ashore,  temportully  flooding  the  area 
to  be  Oiled.  The  prospect  is  that  many  shore 
front  property  owners  might  Insist  upon 
some  more  sightly  means  of  salvation. 

This  pumping  procedure.  Miles  feels,  might 
greaUy  aid  the  batUe  of  Cape  May  Point 
against  the  tides  of  sea  and  bay,  but  flrst  the 
protective  groins  envisioned  in  the  $1.5-mll- 
lion  state-Federal  program  must  be  built. 
Commissioner  Roe,  who  has  emphasized  to 
Federal  officials  that  this  is  "a  high-priority 
project,"  hopes  that  the  entire  program  can 
be  completed  as  planned,  for  his  department 
has  a  special  interest  In  the  area.  It  has 
acquired  tlUe  to  the  old  Cape  May  Point 
Lighthouse  and  the  land  around  It  from  the 
Federal  General  Services  Administration  as 
Burpltis  property,  and  this,  with  another  strip 


of  beachfront  previously  acquired  gives  the 
state  some  600  acres  that  it  hopes  to  make 
into  a  beachfront  park.  Cape  May  Point 
residents  have  also  been  discussing  with  the 
commissioner  the  possibility  of  establishing 
a  whaling  museum  in  the  area  near  the 
lighthouse.  All  such  plans  depend,  however, 
on  "the  vanishing  point" — whether  it  van- 
ishes or  not. 

"Cape  May  Point  is  important  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  whole  thing,"  Commissioner  Roe  says. 
"And  time,  of  course,  is  crucial." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  little 
for  the  residents  of  the  beleaguered  borough 
to  do.  Except  hope,  and — like  the  sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  at  their  summer  retreat — pray. 
"We  pray  every  night  that  St.  Joseph  will 
save  this  place  for  us,"  says  Sister  St.  Emily, 
the  order's  mother  superior.  "It's  all  that 
we  have  and  we  couldn't  begin  to  replace  it." 

GOING,   OOINC 

Erosion  is  a  constant  problem  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Here,  according  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  are  some  perennial  trou- 
ble spots: 

Plum  Island — This  is  an  8-mlle-long.  sandy 
Island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  River 
off  Newburyport.  Mass.  It  has  about  100 
year-round  residents,  some  3.600  summer 
vacationers.  Between  1920  and  1960.  some 
200  feet  of  beach  was  eroded,  and  simmier 
cottages  had  to  be  moved  off  land  being  in- 
vaded by  the  sea.  A  storm  in  1950  did  $100,- 
000  worth  of  damage.  Erosion  continues, 
and  a  new  survey  Is  being  made. 

West  Hampton — The  15-mlle-long,  half- 
mile-wide  barrier  beach  between  Moriches 
and  Shlnnecock  Inlets  on  Long  Island  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  erosion  spots  on  the 
coast.  The  sea  ate  away  some  300  feet  of  this 
beach  between  1940  and  1956.  A  savage 
northeaster  in  1962  slammed  through  weak- 
ened natural  barriers  and  cut  a  1,200-foot- 
wide  channel  across  the  island  near  West 
Hampton.  It  destroyed  46  homes,  damaged 
40  others,  caused  damage  estimated  at  $4.6- 
milUon.  Army  engineers  flnally  closed  the 
1,200-foot  sluice,  but  erosion  in  the  area 
continues. 

Southern  Beaches — Carolina  Beach,  N.C.,  is 
eroding  at  the  rate  of  500  cubic  yards  a  day. 
Hunting  Island,  S.C,  a  4.5-mlle  shoreline 
thick  with  beach  homes  and  cottages.  Is 
eroding  at  a  rate  of  about  10.2  feet  a  year. 
At  Jekyll  Island,  Ga.,  a  year-round  vacation 
spot  near  Brunswick,  tides  have  bitten  Into 
the  high  land;  a  sand  beach  exists  only  at 
low  Ude. 

Florida  East  Coast — Here  erosion  Is  a 
periodic  threat  to  one  of  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped resort  areas  in  the  nation.  Army  en- 
gineers say  erosion  is  a  particularly  critical 
problem  in  the  six  coimties  of  Duval,  Volu- 
sia. Brevard,  Palm  Beach,  Broward  and  Dade. 
The  soft  sand  and  shell  beaches  shift  with 
the  tides,  with  a  net  average  drift  rate  of 
600,000  cubic  yards  a  year  in  Duval  County, 
10,000  In  Dade.  The  recession  of  the  shore- 
line has  been  especially  serloiis  in  the  Id- 
ami  and  Miami  Beach  areas,  and  as  a  result 
hurricanes  and  northeast  storms  6ften  do 
great  damage. 


HIGHWAY  BEADTIPICATION  VER- 
SUS SMALLTOWN  STDLTIFICA- 
TION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  Uttle 
over  a  year  ago  the  Senate  passed  the 
Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act.  At  the 
time  it  was  being  debated  in  the  Senate, 
many  of  us  objected  to  some  of  the  pro- 
visions. Probably  the  section  that  was 
objected  to  most  was  that  wiiich  gave 
sweeping  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  regulate  the  number  and 


size  and  standards  of  advertising  de- 
vices on  private  property. 

Following  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  pro- 
posed regulations  to  govern  advertising. 
These  regulations  were  severely  criti- 
cized as  being  unrealistic  in  various 
meetings  held  around  the  Nation,  but 
with  slight  changes  they  remained  in 
effect. 

The  several  States,  I  am  sure,  have 
been  making  good-faith  efforts  to  com- 
ply with  these  regulations,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  regulations  are  still 
unrealistic  for  rural  States  and  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  many  small 
towns  and  the  tourist  industry. 

As  evidence  of  this,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  place  In  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Committee  on  High- 
ways and  Transportation  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Legislative  Research  Coun- 
cil at  the  meeting  on  September  8,  1966. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Rksolution  Passed  bt  the  CoMMrrxEz  on 
hichwats  and  transportation,  south 
Dakota  Statb  Legislative  Research  Coun- 
cil. AT  A  MZETING  DCLY  HELD  ON  MONDAT, 

September  8,  1966 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Committee  on 
Highways  and  Transportation  of  the  State 
Legislative  Research  Council  hereby  expresses 
its  opposition  to  the  unreasonable  regula- 
tions on  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  as 
ctuxently  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  any  other  imposition  of  similar 
regulations  that  bypasses  the  right  of  the 
state  to  participate  in  the  establishment  of 
such  regulations  through  the  agreement 
process  of  the  1965  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
Act; 

That  the  Committee  on  Highways  and 
Transportation  believes  that  the  elimination 
of  almost  all  outdoor  advertising  in  rural 
South  Dakota  would  result  from  the  current- 
ly proposed  regulations; 

That  continuation  of  reasonable  outdoor 
advertising  is  essential  to  the  economic  life 
of  small  business  flrms  and  to  all  towns  and 
cities  In  South  Dakota: 

'That  the  second  largest  industry  in  South 
Dakota,  tourism,  would  be  adversely  affected 
if  it  were  not  permissible  to  advertise  legiti- 
mate attractions  and  essential  services  to  the 
traveling  public; 

That  South  Dakota  can  not  afford  the  ad- 
verse effects  to  the  tourist  Industry  which 
would  result  In  substantial  tax  revenue 
losses  and  Increased  unemployment: 

That  the  Staff  of  the  State  Legislative  Re- 
search Council  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  Highway  Department  and  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Tourist  Industry  draft  a 
bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  1967  Legislature 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  High- 
ways and  Transportation  providing  for  rea- 
sonable outdoor  advertising  sign  control. 
generally  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the 
1965  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act,  but  not  de- 
nying the  opportunity  to  engage  in  suitable 
outdoor  advertising,  and  which  also  will  pre- 
serve genuine  scenic  areas:  and 

That  the  members  of  the  South  Dakota 
Congressional  delegation  and  the  South  Da- 
kota Highway  Commission  be  informed  of 
the  Committee  on  Highways  and  Transpor- 
tation's action,  and  be  urged  to  vigorously 
oppose  the  promulgation  of  the  cxirrently 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  concerning 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  and  be  urged  to 
support  the  establishment  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  through  the  agreement  process 


as  provided  by  the  1965 
tion  Act. 
Attest. 

Ron. 
Director,  Legislatm^ 


VIETNAM:     U.S, 
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O.  ScRKunr, 
Research  Council. 


EttPLOMACY 
PEACE 


AND 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  president,  the  ad- 
ministration's peace'  proposals  made 
through  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the 
opening  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
shows  at  once  the  present  difficulty  of 
trying  to  bring  aboot  negotiations  on 
Vietnam  and  the  need  to  persist  diplo- 
matically despite  the}  rebuffs. 

The  outcome  of  ottr  UJ*.  effort  and 
my  lack  of  optimism  Wbout  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  the  Mtr  term  notwith- 
standing, our  diploniacy  ought  not  to 
come  to  a  standstilli  No  matter  how 
rigid  the  other  sidei  remains  and  no 
matter  what  help  we  kfeceive  from  world 
opinion,  we  must  con  ,|nue  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeking  pgace  through  all 
sources. 

In  this  context,  the  Manila  conference 
announced  yesterday  !  is  certainly  de- 
sirable as  a  show  of  Asian-United 
States  unity  over  Vie^ham  policy.  But, 
it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  Manila 
conference,  like  the  Honolulu  conference, 
promised  much  and  accomplished  little. 
The  gap  between  the  reforms  pledged 
at  Honolulu  and  the  iieforms  carried  out 
by  the  Saigon  govemhient  still  remains 
embarrassingly  large.  |  Therefore,  I  urge 
the  President  to  clarif i  his  objectives  and 
to  make  sure  they  are  Wtainable,  and  not 
to  raise  expectations  tjhat  cannot  be  ful- 
filled. I, 

In  order  to  establish  a  diplomacy  for 
tomorrow  in  Vietnam],  we  must  look  at 
what  our  positions  hai^  been  in  the  past, 
their  strengths  and!  the  weaknesses. 
Moreover,  we  must  loollt  into  the  particu- 
larities and  specifics  Ol  what  there  is  to 
b-;  bargained,  for  only  by  facing  up  to  the 
details  of  the  peace  now  can  we  have  the 
courage  and  willingness  to  negotiate 
later.  We  must  also  search  out  those 
areas  In  which  we  can  lay  the  ground- 
work for  peace — despcte  rejection  from 
the  other  side,  and  hbre  I  am  thinking 
specifically  about  strengthening  the  In- 
ternational Control  Cqmmission.  Final- 
ly, because  there  is  no  time  to  wait  for 
the  history  books,  we  must  learn  the  les- 
sons of  Vietnam  now.  lessons  to  help  us 
avoid  or  better  manage  similar  crises  for 
peace  that  are  bound  |to  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

The  irony  of  the  rec*nt  peace  initiative 
is  that  its  rejection  will  result  in  moimt- 
Ing  pressures  for  escalation  of  force  in 
Vietnam.  Many  nowl  will  argue  that 
diplomatic  offensives  ajue  a  waste  of  time, 
and  that  a  military  ^tory  is  the  only 
answer.  Many  will  i^ow  say  that  the 
President  is  free  to  ptirsue  the  war  and 
forget  the  peace.  This  attitude  must  be 
resisted. 

While  the  admlnisttaUon's  XJU.  pro- 
posals in  themselve^  may  not  have 
brought  us  closer  to  peace  tn  Vietnam, 
uiey  may  have  shown  us  another  way  of 
seeking  it.  The  positite  reaction  outside 
of  the  Communist  bloc  to  the  speech  may 
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have  shown  that  tha  way  to  Hanoi  and 
the  NLP  is  not  through  Moscow  or  Pe- 
king, but  through  world  opinion. 

If  the  message  got  through  that  we 
are  genuinely  pursuing  a  way  out.  our 
diplomacy  was  a  success.  If  the  message 
was  properly  imderstood,  world  opinion 
should  now  recognize  that  it  has  a  role 
to  play.  Sensible  Americans  recognize 
that  we  cannot  seek  "unconditional  sur- 
render," and  leaders  and  people  around 
the  world  must  recognize  that  we  will 
not  accept  an  ignominious  peace.  The 
burden  of  reconciliation  now  rests  on 
those  who  have  stood  on  the  sidelines  as 
well  as  on  ourselves. 

It  is  to  these  problems  and  issues  to 
which  I  would  like  to  address  myself  In 
this  fourth  and  final  speech  in  a  series  on 
Vietnam. 

OUB    POLICY    or   SEEKING    NEGOTIATIONS 

While  our  policy  of  seeking  negotia- 
tions regarding  Vietnam  has  gone 
through  periods  of  confusion,  indecision, 
and  hesitancy,  it  has  continuously  been 
sincere  and  it  is  nov/  basically  sound.  All 
those  who  have  not  closed  their  minds  on 
the  subject  recognize  that  the  United 
States  really  does  desire  a  negotiated  way 
out  of  Vietnam.  The  issue,  however,  is 
not  whether  we  want  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment; it  is  this:  Are  our  actions  and  our 
words  likely  to  bring  such  negotiations 
about  and,  are  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  likely 
to  respond  to  anything  less  than  the  ac- 
ceptance of  about  their  present  demands? 
In  other  words,  it  Is  not  the  intent,  but 
the  content  of  our  proposals  that 
counts. 

Until  the  administration's  proposals  at 
the  U  JI.,  the  thrust  of  our  diplomacy  has 
seen  the  offer  of  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions" and  "negotiations  without  pre- 
conditions." Some  argued  that  the  very 
open-ended  nature  of  the  latter  policy 
made  it  difficult  and  impractical  for  the 
Communists  to  respond,  that  a  confer- 
ence on  this  basis  would  imdermine  the 
morale  of  the  Communist  troops  fight- 
ing in  the  south  without  the  promise  of  a 
satisfactory  result. 

Instead,  these  critics  maintained  that 
the  way  to  the  peace  table  was  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  three-point  plan  of 
U  Thant.  U  Thant  has  proposed:  First, 
the  cessation  of  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam ;  second,  the  scaling  down  of  all  mili- 
tary activities  in  South  Vietnam;  and 
third,  the  willingness  of  all  sides  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  those  who  are  acUx- 
ally  fighting. 

The  administration's  proposals  made 
by  Ambassador  Goldberg  were  almost 
identical.  On  the  flrst  point,  he  said  that 
the  bombing  will  stop  "the  moment  we 
are  assured  privately  or  otherwise"  that 
the  step  will  be  answered  by  "correspond- 
ing and  appropriate  deescalatlon  on  the 
other  side."  Our  asking  for  reciprocity 
whereas  U  Thant  wants  a  unilateral 
move  is  not  a  vital  difference.  Hanoi  it- 
self never  insisted  on  this.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  second  point,  where 
Ambassador  Goldberg  said  we  were  ready 
to  Mrlthdraw  our  forces  "as  others  with- 
draw theirs"  under  international  super- 
vision. In  regard  to  negotiating  directly 
with  the  NLF.  Goldberg  invited  Hanoi  to 


consider  whether  this  obstacle  "may  not 
be  more  imaginary  than  real." 

While  I  still  beUeve  that  we  ought  to 
formally  offer  the  NLP  separate,  bellig- 
erent and  negotiating  status,  I  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  reason  why  Hanoi  has 
rebuffed  our  offer. 

The  upshot  of  what  I  am  saying  Is  that 
there  is  little  we  can  do  now — outside  of 
outright  concession  to  Hanoi's  four- 
point  program  of  a  quick  and  irrevocable 
Communist  takeover  in  South  Vietnam — 
to  bring  the  other  side  to  the  peace  table. 
Nor  can  we  count  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
do  anything  that  Hanoi  rejects. 

In  effect,  we  must  realize  that  Hanoi 
and  the  NLF  will  resist  all  attempts  to 
get  them  into  a  position  of  having  to  ac- 
cept a  compromise  settlement.  The 
only  way  to  alter  their  policy  is  by  con- 
vincing them  beyond  doubt  that  we  in- 
tend to  stay  in  Vietnam  as  long  as  neces- 
S£U7  to  back  up  our  commitment  and 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
can  be  legitimatized  and  can  make  a  go 
of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  our  diplomacy  must 
face  up  to  one  pitfall  and  danger — that, 
as  Karl  von  Clausewitz,  the  dean  of 
military  historians  warned,  all  military 
conflicts  tend  to  outstrip  political  ob- 
jectives and  develop  a  logic  of  their  own. 
Even  as  our  commitment  in  forces  in- 
creases, we  must  guard  against  letting 
military  exigencies  dominate  our  diplo- 
macy. Substantive  escalation  like  min- 
ing Haiphong,  or  bombing  Hanoi,  or  in- 
vading the  demilitarized  zone,  or  bomb- 
ing airflelds,  could  foreclose  further 
diplomacy. 

THE  NBS  TO  PREPARE  POR  NBCOTIATIONS 

We  have  and  we  must  continue  to 
maintain  the  peace  initiative,  but  doing 
so  requires  more  than  offering  to  talk;  it 
necessitates  deciding  the  details  of  a 
negotiating  position.  In  case  the  im- 
probable becomes  likely,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared. Unless  we  develop  the  specifics 
of  a  bargaining  position,  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  shy  away  from  negoti- 
ations, or  to  drag  them  out.  Position 
papers  like  this  are  usually  prepared 
by  the  bureaucracy,  but  given  scant  at- 
tention by  the  actual  decisionmakers. 

The  cost  of  not  preparing  the  details 
is  high — the  loss  of  additional  lives  on 
the  battlefield  as  the  negotiators  wait 
for  more  complete  directives  and  fall- 
back positions.  The  Korean  war  and 
World  War  I  showed  how  dear  was  the 
price  of  this  delay.  The  agony  of  Pan- 
munjom  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  say  we  ought  to  go  through  this 
detailed  process  now,  I  do  not  mean  that 
these  negotiating  positions  should  be 
final  and  unalterable.  Naturally,  as 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  undergoes 
qualitative  changes,  our  specific  bargain- 
ing plans  will  change  as  weU.  My  point 
is  that  we  must  be  ready  at  each  stage 
and  period  to  talk  without  delay. 

There  are  eight  basic  areas  to  cover: 

First.  What  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
the  talks?  Do  we  really  want  to  return 
to  the  Geneva  accords  of  1954,  and  Is  it 
still  feasible  to  do  so  ?  Peking  has  stated 
flatly  that  the  Geneva  proylslonfl  are  no 
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longer  satisfactory,  and  some  elements 
In  South  Vietnam,  for  different  reasons, 
share  this  view. 

Second.  What  Is  to  be  the  agenda  of 
the  peace  conference?  Will  the  settle- 
ments be  restricted  to  Vietnam  or  will 
they  Include  all  of  southeast  Asia? 
Many  argue  that  Vietnam  Is  Just  a  part 
of  the  greater  regional  problem  of  In- 
stability, and  that  It  cannot  be  resolved 
on  Its  own  terms.  Internecine  war  Is 
still  going  on  In  Laos,  and  the  tempo  of 
guerrilla  war  Is  picking  up  In  Thailand. 
Will  the  Vietnam  talks  be  the  time  and 
place  to  settle  these  as  well? 

Third.  Who  Is  to  participate  In  the 
talks?  This,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
areas  and  Issues  to  be  bargained.  More- 
over, we  must  ask  ourselves  what  nations 
are  relevant  to  what  kinds  of  settlements, 
and  which  nations  would  facilitate  or 
Impede  settlements?  The  United  States 
has  given  strong  Implications  that  the 
NLP  will  have  no  difficulty  being  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  But,  it  Is  time 
that  we  accord  them  Independent  status 
In  clear  and  unmistakable  terms.  I  urge 
the  President  to  make  such  a  statement: 
It  will  clear  the  air. 

Fourth.  Is  It  feasible  to  have  a  cease- 
fire before  negotiations  begin,  or  will  a 
cease-fire  be  one  of  the  settlements?  In 
all  likelihood.  It  will  be  difficult  to  com- 
pletely halt  guerrilla  activities  before 
other  agreements  are  reached,  and  we 
should,  therefore,  focus  on  other  means 
of  reducing  the  violence.  An  interna- 
tionally supervised  military  freeze  on  the 
introduction  of  additional  troops,  into 
South  Vietnam  might  then  be  the  best 
alternative. 

Fifth.  How  is  tro<H>  withdrawal  to  be 
supervised  and  what  time  limits  are  to  be 
Imposed?  We  have  stated  repeatedly 
that  we  want  to  remove  our  fighting  men 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  we  may  not  be 
able  to  move  as  quickly  as  we  like  until 
the  vacuum  is  otherwise  filled. 

Sixth.  If  neutralization  Is  to  be  the 
diplomatic  solution,  what  are  to  be  the 
specific  prohibitions  on  and  rights  of  the 
neutralized  states,  and  how  and  by  whom 
Is  neutralization  to  be  guaranteed?  The 
latter  is  really  the  vital  matter,  for  while 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  agree  on  a  neutral 
status.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  arrange  the 
diplomatic  machinery  to  trigger  correc- 
tive action  if  terms  are  violated. 

Seventh.  Is  reimlflcation  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  In  the  foreseeable  future 
still  possible  and  desirable,  and  If  it  is 
still  desirable,  by  what  methods  can  it 
be  ascertained?  Are  there  to  be  nation- 
wide elections,  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam alone,  and  how  are  they  to  be 
supervised?  If  electiwis  are  not  the  an- 
swer, should  we  leave  the  problem  to  di- 
rect negotiations  between  Hanoi  and 
Saigon?  Is  there  to  be  any  time  limit  as 
in  the  previous  Geneva  accords? 

Eighth.  What  projects  for  regional 
deveI(H>ment  are  we  prepared  to  back — 
that  is,  Mekong  Delta?  Are  both  Vlet- 
nams  to  participate,  and  what  other  na- 
tions are  to  be  Included?  The  forthcom- 
ing Manila  Conference  would  be  a  good 
tdaoe  to  consider  and  further  such  proj- 
ects. 

All  this  may  seem  very  far  away,  but 
the  questions  are  hard  ones  and  will  take 
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time  to  answer.  The  answers  are  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  prepare  not  only  what  we  want,  but 
where  we  are  prepcu-ed  to  compromise. 
The  time  to  start  is  now. 
■nBtcrrHKNUfo  thx  numtMATiONAL  ooimoi, 
ooicmssiON 

While  all  we  can  do  about  bringing 
Hanoi  and  the  NLF  to  the  peace  table  is 
hope,  plan,  and  persevere,  there  is  one 
concrete  action  we  can  try  to  take  to  fa- 
cilitate negotiations  if  and  when  they 
should  come  about — ^we  can  urge  rele- 
vant and  concerned  nations  to  take  a 
number  of  steps  to  strengthen  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  for 
Vietnam.  Established  by  the  1954  Ge- 
neva agreement,  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission — composed  of  India  as 
Chairman,  Canada,  and  Poland — is,  un- 
der article  36  of  the  treaty,  responsible 
for  the  "tasks  of  control,  observation,  in- 
spection and  Investigation"  of  the  treaty 
terms. 

There  Is  no  established  Juridical  way 
of  making  changes  in  the  International 
Control  Commission.  Since  the  parent 
body,  the  Oeneval  Conference,  made  no 
provision  for  Its  own  continued  operation 
or  recall,  an  argument  can  be  made  that 
changes  are  possible  without  the  formal 
Geneva  sanction.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  support  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
United  Kingdom  would  be  required,  and 
the  diplomatic  Initiative  should  probably 
come  from  the  International  Control 
Commission  powers  themselves.  Change 
will  not  be  easy  to  arrange,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  the  try. 

Despite  lack  of  cooperation  from  Hanoi 
and  occasional  obstruction  in  Saigon,  the 
International  Control  Commission  Is  stiU 
operative.  Indeed,  two  signs  point  to  the 
fact  that  even  the  Commimlst  powers 
recognize  Its  Importance,  plan  for  Its  fu- 
ture use,  and  do  not  want  to  destroy  its 
viability.  While  Communist  China  and 
North  Vietnam  no  longer  contribute 
funds  for  International  Control  Com- 
mission operations,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  do.  And  while  North  Vietnam 
does  not  encourage  the  International 
Control  Commission,  it  does  allow  one 
International  Cwitrol  Commission  team 
to  remain  in  Hanoi,  and  it  does  with  reg- 
ularity report  all  "imperialist  violations" 
of  the  1954  Treaty  to  the  IntemaUonal 
Control  Commission. 

The  International  Control  Commission 
has  demonstrated  its  Integrity  over  the 
years  by  condenmlng  with  equal  force 
treaty  violation  by  all  sides.  The  unfor- 
tunate truth  is,  however,  that  due  to  a 
number  of  problems — ^financial,  techni- 
cal, and  the  growing  indifference  of  the 
parties  concerned — the  usefulness  of  the 
International  Control  Commission  Is  be- 
ing sapped.  If,  over  a  period  of  time  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland,  measures  are  taken  to  bolster 
this  body,  it  can  still  perform  a  vital 
diplomatic  fimctlon. 

To  this  end,  I  propose: 

First,  that  the  financing  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  be  In- 
creased by  a  call  for  voluntary  c<«tri- 
butions  from  all  nations,  particular^ 
contributions  from  Asian  nations. 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  powers 


themselves  bear  the  bulk  of  the  total 
costs,  and  Prance,  Communist  China, 
and  North  Vietnam  no  longer  pay  their 
shares. 

Second,  that  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  be  enlarged  by  two  addi- 
tional Asian  powers  (perhaps  Japan  and 
Burma)  and  that  its  voting  procedures 
be  changed  accordingly.  Adding  two 
Asian  members  would  help  the  sagging 
prestige  of  the  International  Control 
Commission  and  would  give  the  Com- 
mission a  predominantly  Asian  charac- 
ter. Under  the  present  voting  system, 
the  International  Control  Commission 
can  make  recommendations  only  by 
imanlmous  decision.  This  has  led  to  few 
recommendations.  But  if  the  Commis- 
sion were  enlarged,  a  majority  vote 
would  be  more  meaningful  and  impor- 
tant and  recommendations  from  an  ob- 
jective source  could  be  obtained. 

Third,  that  an  International  Control 
Commission  Secretariat  be  established  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  language 
translation,  general  staff  work,  and 
overall  supervision.  The  International 
Control  Commission  caimot  technically 
manage  Its  affsdrs  without  this  kind  of 
backstopplng. 

Fourth,  that  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission  be  provided  with  Its 
own  transportation  and  communications 
facilities.  Presently,  the  International 
Control  Conmilsslon  is  totally  depend- 
ent on  the  host  countries  for  neces- 
sary facilities  like  helicopters,  cars,  and 
telephones.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
mobile  Inspection  teams  to  do  their  job 
if  the  violators  themselves  can  prevent 
or  Impede  inspection  of  violations. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  a  strengthened 
International  Control  Commission  can 
perform  miracles,  or  that  it  can  even  he 
strengthened  Mrlthout  acceptance  by  the 
other  side  in  some  way,  or  that  it  can 
meet  Its  responsibilities  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned. I  am  saying  that  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  should  be 
strengthened  for  a  time  when  the  parties 
will  be  willing  to  use  it  again.  At  that 
time,  they  must  have  confidence  that  the 
International  Control  Commission  can 
do  the  Job. 

TRX    LISSONS    OP    VIXTKAlt 

It  has  been  said  that  the  strength  of 
a  government  lies  in  its  ability  to  learn 
from  mistakes  and  alter  behavior  accord- 
ingly. Thucydldes,  writing  of  the 
Pelopormeslan  War,  put  the  matter  an- 
other way : 

Those  who  do  not  understand  history  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it. 

In  today's  world,  we  caimot  wait  for 
tomorrow  to  see  which  way  to  go. 

However,  the  vital  matter  of  negotia- 
tions evolves,  we  have  learned  some  cru- 
cial lessons  in  Vietnam,  lessons  that 
should  affect  how  we  act  elsewhere.  We 
have  learned  that:  First,  the  problem  of 
Communist  China  simply  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, that  we  must  face  and  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  this  international 
fact  of  life:  second.  East- West  relations 
are  still  very  fragile,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  pursue 
peace  where  it  conflicts  with  Communist 
bloc  interests;  third,  the  United  NaUons 
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is  unable  to  take  action  to  mediate  and 
conciliate  in  so-called  "wars  of  national 
Uberatlon";  and  fourijh,  \JS.  policy  still 
lacks  a  clear  design  and  the  very  extent 
of  our  responsibilities  harries  us  to  pro- 
ceed in  reaction  to  crises. 

Under  such  clreumstances  our  power, 
unless  it  is  buttressed  by  reformed  and 
realistic  regional  organization,  will  be 
exercised  in  growing  isolation. 

Communist  China,  no  matter  how 
much  we  deplore  Its  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies,  is  the  kfcy  factor  in  Asia. 
It  Is  a  fact  we  cannot  change  without 
world  war  m.  Given  the  Ideological 
fanaticism  of  its  leaders,  there  Is  little 
we  can  do  to  smooth  relations.  All  we 
can  do  until  there  is  an  internal  adjust- 
ment in  Peking  is  to  frustrate  Commu- 
nist China's  external  jdesigns  while,  at 
the  same  time,  to  reassure  its  own  terri- 
torial inviolability. 

A  very  Important  byproduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  increasing 
awareness  of  the  Anwrelan  people  of 
these  facts.  For  the  first  time  In  over 
a  decade,  we  have  beqii  able  to  discuss 
Communist  China  without  hysteria  and 
fear.  Because  of  this,  our  Government 
has  been  able  to  endoiGse  a  new  policy 
of  "containment  wlthbut  isolation,"  a 
policy  which  will  in  ttme  lead  to  Im- 
proved relations.  Indonesia  and  North 
Korea  have  recently  fallen  from  Peking's 
grip.  If  we  are  levelheaded  about  it, 
others  may  follow.        1 

If  the  reevaluatlon  ot  our  China  policy 
has  been  a  positive  sign,  the  exposure 
of  the  fragility  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations  has  been  a  negjatlve  one.  Many 
had  come  to  believe  that  despite  tense 
moments  both  nations  were  pursuing  a 
detente  policy.  Vietnam  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Kremlin  now  is  subordi- 
nating understandings  !with  the  United 
States  to  the  maintenaince  of  Moscow's 
leadership  in  the  Communist  bloc. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
throw  in  the  towel  on  a  detente.  It  does 
mean  that  we  should  laeek  to  put  our 
relations  on  a  more  specific  base  in 
areas  where  It  Is  possible.  Agreements 
on  outer  space,  the  notorollferatlon  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  fiffther  trade  ties 
nave  yet  to  be  made.  'These  are  attain- 
able and  are  needed  ta  give  some  sub- 
stance to  the  form  of  detente.  Other- 
wise, the  Soviet  Unlon'6  stake  in  peace 
will  continue  to  be  at  ike  price  of  U.S 
misfortune.  T 

Another  unfortunate^  point  brought 
home  by  Vietnam  is  that  the  United 
Nations  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  deal 
with  "wars  of  national  Uberatlon."  The 
U.N.  can  play  a  key  rofle  when  all  the 
peat  powers  want  it  to-*s  in  the  Arab- 
Israel  dispute— when  a  former  colonial 
power  attempts  to  reassert  its  control- 
as  in  the  Congo— and  when  parties  to  a 
Mspute  explicitly  request  U.N.  action 
with  the  exception  of  the  Korean  war, 
me  UJJ.  has  not  been  active  in  mediating 
Aaan  confilcts.  I  see  nb  sign  that  this 
wu  change.  This  mfeans  that  the 
United  states  will  hav^  to  seek  Asian 
•etuements  on  a  regional  basis— through 
cooperation  with  non-Communist  Asian 
lorces.  Hopefully,  the  forthcoming  Ma- 
™a  conference  could  be  an  Important 
wep  in  this  direction. 


A  final  lesson  of  Vletiuun  points  both 
to  the  predicament  of  U.S.  policy  and  the 
direction  it  ought  to  take.  The  predica- 
ment Is  that  the  global  nature  of  U.S.  In- 
terests and  commitments  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  plan  our  Involvements  and  appor- 
tion our  resources.  With  all  the  rapid 
and  unpredictable  change  occurring  In 
the  world,  we  shall  continually  be  faced 
with  sItuaUons  that  are  largely  beyond 
our  control.  While  It  may  look  differ- 
ently to  others,  we  carmot  afford  nor  are 
we  Interested  In  being  the  "policeman  of 
the  world." 
But  while  Vietnam   emphasizes  this 

predicament,  it  also  shows  the  way  out 

the  growth  and  consolidation  of  regional 
organizations.  If  we  cannot  and  will  not 
be  the  policeman,  we  will  have  to  enable 
others  to  tend  to  their  own  affairs.  The 
seeds  of  regionalism  are  being  planted  In 
Asia.  Our  hopes  and  energies  must  be 
plrmed  to  the  Indus  River  and  Mekong 
River  projects,  the  Asian  Bank,  the 
southeast  Asian  educational  and  tech- 
rUcal  arrangements  made  In  Bangkok 
last  November,  the  AssoclaUon  of  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Con- 
ference. Most  Importantly,  we  must 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  countries 
of  Asia  that  we  Intend  to  shift  the  bur- 
den on  to  them.  We  must  convince  them 
that  they  will  have  to  learn  to  act  to- 
gether if  they  are  to  obtain  our  support 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Manila  conference 
will  also  help  to  solidify  this  kind  of 
Asian  cooperation. 

International  relations  are  built  upon 
uncertainty  and  risk;  there  is  no  escap- 
ing them.    What  we  can  do  is  to  try  to 
minimize  their  dlsruptlveness  by  build- 
ing regional  Influences  for  political  sta- 
bility and  social  and  economic  progress 
Mr.    President,    this    completes    the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  addresses  on  Viet- 
nam which  I  have  made.   I  sum  them  up 
by  saying  that  there  Is  no  easy  way  out 
that  we  cannot  pull  out,  but  that  we  can 
gain  enough  through  the  tremendous 
sacrifice  which  we  are  making  in  Asia  to 
give  greater  assurance  of  peace  in  Asia 
and  of  peace  in  the  world.    We  can  fur- 
there  this  goal  of  peace  provided  that 
we  persevere,  do  not  escalate,  continue 
our  efforts  to  help  in  a  practical  way  to 
mobilize  world  opinion,  to  mobilize  Asian 
ophiion,  and,  most  ImportanUy,  to  seek 
to  win,  as  one  can  only  win  a  guerrilla 
war,  by  reorganizing  and  strengthening 
the  Internal  economy  and  society  of  Viet- 
nam.  The  people  of  South  Vietnam  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  through  a  demo- 
cratic way,  they  have  the  greater  chance 
of  realizing  the  objectives  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  they  started  at  such  tremen- 
dous cost  20  years  ago. 
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eluding  "fee."  in  line  7.  and  insert:  "No- 
vember 6,  I960.",  and  on  page  1,  strike 
out  all  after  line  7,  over  through  and  in- 
cluding line  2,  page  2. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11,  1965,  the  Senate  passed  S.  373 
to  grant  the  beneficiary  the  status  of  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States 
and  to  enable  him  to  fUe  a  peUtlon  for 
naturalization  based  on  his  residence  and 
physical  presence  in  this  country  since 
his  prior  admission  in  1949. 

On  September  20,  1966,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  373  with 
amendments  to  grant  the  beneficiary  the 
status  of  a  lawful  resident  alien  as  of  his 
admission  on  November  6, 1960. 

The  amendments  are  acceptable,  and 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  373. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GEORGES  PRAISE 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President    I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives amending  S.  196. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S 
196)  for  the  relief  of  Georges  Praise" 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  secUon  301 
(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  section  16  of  the  Act  of  September  ll' 
1957.  Georges  Praise  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  reUlned  his  United  State* 
citizenship  it  he  compiles  with  the  provisions 
thereof  prior  to  aUalnlng  the  age  of  thirty, 
two  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  March  11, 1965. 
the  Senate  passed  S.  196  to  permit  the 
beneficiary  to  retahi  his  U.S.  citizenship 
notwithstanding  interruptions  of  the  5- 
year  period  of  continuous  physical  pres- 
ence required  by  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

On  September  20.  1966.  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  196  with  an 
amendment  to  permit  the  beneficiary  to 
retain  his  U.S.  citizenship  provided  he 
complies  with  the  residence  requirements 
prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  32  years. 

The  amendment  is  acceptable,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  196 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreehig  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DR.  VICTOR  M.  UBIETA 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 


ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives amending  S.  373. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore- the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S 
373)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Victor  M. 
Ubleta,  which  were  on  page  1,  line  6, 
strike  out  aU  after  "of"  where  It  appears 
the  first  time,  down  through  and  In- 


DOROTHY  EYRE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives amending  S.  1468 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S 
1468)  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy  Eyre 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert : 

That,  In  the  administration  of  aectlan 
301(b)  of  the  ImmlgratioQ  and  NationaUty 
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Act,  and  section  16  of  the  Act  of  September 
11.  1957,  Dorothy  Eyre  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  retained  her  United  States 
cltlaenahlp  If  she  compiles  with  the  pro- 
▼Ulons  thereof  prior  to  attaining  the  age  of 
thirty-three  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  May  24,  1965, 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1468  to  permit  the 
beneficiary  to  retain  her  U.S.  citizenship 
notwithstanding  interruptions  of  the  5- 
year  period  of  continuous  physical  pres- 
ence required  by  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

On  September  20,  1966,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  1468,  with  an 
amendment  to  permit  the  beneficiary  to 
retain  her  UJ3.  citizenship  provided  she 
oHnplles  with  the  residence  requirements 
prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  33  years. 

The  amendment  is  acceptable,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
Eunendment  to  S.  1468.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


OUISEPPE  RUBINO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  message  from  the  House  amend- 
ing S.  2295. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2295)  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe  R\iblno, 
which  was,  on  line  8.  after  "Act"  Insert 
":  Provided.  That  the  brothers  cr  sis- 
ters of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  thu  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  June  27.  1966. 
the  Senate  passed  S.  2295.  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
the  adopted  son  of  U.S.  citizens. 

On  September  20,  1986,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  2295,  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  the  brc  thers 
and  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  may  riot  be 
accorded  any  future  preference  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  by 
virtue  of  the  relationship. 

The  amendment  is  acceptable,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  2295. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


JOAQUIN  U.  VILLAGOMEZ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  amending 
a  2091. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2091)  an  act  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
U.  Vlllagomez,  which  was.  on  line  9.  strike 
out  all  after  "proper"  down  through  and 
including  "available."  in  line  11,  and  in- 
sert "officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and 
oonditloxial  entiles  wbich  are  made  avail- 


able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  October  13, 
1965,  the  Senate  passed  S.  2091  to  grant 
the  status  of  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States. 

On  September  20,  1966,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  2091  with  a 
technical  amendment  regarding  the  de- 
duction of  the  required  quota  number. 

The  amendment  is  acceptable,  and  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  2091. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  dn  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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S.  3010— AUTHORITY    TO    INCLUDE 
ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  author- 
ity granted  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  file  its  report  on  S. 
3010,  a  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  be  deemed  to  include  the 
authority  to  include  additional  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACCESS  HIGHWAY  TO  THE  NORTH- 
WEST ANGLE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1622,  S.  2138,  that  it  be  laid  down  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2138) 
to  consent  to  an  agreement  between  the 
State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  Canada,  providing  for  an  ac- 
cess highway  to  the  Northwest  Angle  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay 
Minnesota's  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
highway.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  17.  line  16,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  insert  a  comma  and  "except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  not  make  any  such  pay- 
ment until  he  has  received  satisfactory 
assurance  that  such  highway  will  be 
maintained  and  operated  free  of  any 
tolls.";  and,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
to  insert  a  comma  and  "not  to  exceed 
$1,600,000  out  of  any  money  in  the  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3138 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  given  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  provid- 
ing for  the  development  of  a  highway 
through  the  Province  of  Manitoba  to  provide 


access  to,  and  connect  the  mainland  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  with,  the  Nortwest  Angle 
In  such  State.  Such  agreement  reads  as  foU 
Iowa: 

"This  Agreement  made  In  duplicate  this 
2nd  day  of  February  AJD.  1962  between: 
"Hm  Majcstt  thx  Quxen  in  Right  op  the 

Pkovincx      or      Manitoba       Represented 

HERiaCN    BT   THX   HONOTTRABLX   THE   MlNISTEB 

OP  Pttblic  Works   (HxREiNArrER  Reperres 
TO  AS  "Manitoba')    op  the  Piest  Part, 
"and 
"TUK    STATE    OP    Minnesota,    One    of    the' 
States  op  the  United  States  op  America. 
Acting  bt  and  Thkouch  Its  Commissioner 
OP   Highways    (Hereinapter   Referred  to 
AS  'Minnesota')   op  the  Second  Part 
"Whereas  Manitoba  and  Minnesota  have  a 
considerable  period  of  time  considered  the 
need  and  feasibility  of  a  highway  through 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  connecting  that  part  of  the  State 
of     Minnesota    commonly     known    as    the 
Northwest   Angle  with  other  parts  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota; 

"And  whereas  the  construction  of  such  a 
highway  Is  In  the  public  Interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  and 
more  particularly  of  the  Province  of  Mani- 
toba and  the  State  of  Minnesota; 

"And  whereas  It  Is  contemplated  by  the 
parties  hereto  that  such  a  highway  would 
ultimately  be  part  of  an  extension  of  the 
highway  commonly  known  as  The  Great 
River  Road  or  The  Mississippi  River  Parkway 
extending  from  Lake  Itasca  In  a  northerly 
direction  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  crossing  the  interna- 
tional boundary  between  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  Province  of  Manitoba  at  or  near 
the  point  at  which  the  State  of  Minnesota 
highway  designated  as  No.  313  meets  the  In- 
ternational boundary  line,  thence  In  a  north- 
erly and  north-easterly  direction  to  a  point 
In  the  Province  of  Manitoba  at  or  near  the 
point  where  the  International  boundary  line 
between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario  meets  the  boundary  line 
of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  opposite  to  and 
west  of  the  International  boundary  line 
monument  No.  925,  thence  In  a  northerly  di- 
rection to  Join  the  highway  commonly 
known  as  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  or 
Provincial  Trunk  Highway  No.  1  East  In  the 
vlclnltv  of  Falcon  Lake: 

"And  whereas,  although  It  Is  contem- 
plated by  the  parties  hereto  that  the  whole 
of  the  extension  to  The  Great  River  Road 
or  The  Mississippi  River  Parkway  will  ulti- 
mately be  a  paved  four  lane  divided  highway 
with  central  median,  it  is  understood  by  the 
parties  hereto  that  this  agreement  refers  only 
to  the  construction  of  the  highway  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  hereof  to  the  standards 
described  In  paragraph  (5)  hereof; 

"And  whereas  It  Is  contemplated  that 
further  negotiations  may  be  entered  into 
respecting  any  additional  or  further  con- 
struction on  the  proposed  highway  either  to 
provide  an  adequate  connecting  highway  be 
tween  the  southern  end  of  the  highway  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  hereof  and  the  point 
where  the  State  of  Minnesota  highway  desig- 
nated as  No.  313  meets  the  international 
boundary  between  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  or  for  im- 
proving the  highway  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  hereof  above  the  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (5)  hereof; 

"And  whereas  by  Public  85-877;  72  SWt. 
1701.  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  and 
marked  exhlWt  'A',  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  authorized  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  neogtlate  and  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  for  the  development  of  a  highway 
to  provide  access  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  the  Northwest  Angle  of 
the  SUte  of  Mlnnesote,  with  the  proviso  in 


such  Public  Law  that  silch  agreement  shall 
not  be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  the  State 
of  Minnesota  unless  and  until  the  agree- 
ment has  been  ratified  by  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Proving*  of  Manitoba  and 
approved  by  the  Con(^ness  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  1 

"And  whereas  the  Legjltlature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  by  chapter  132  of  the  1959  Laws 
of  the  said  State,  a  copy  lof  which  Is  attached 
hereto  and  marked  exhibit  'B',  authorized  the 
Commissioner  of  Highways  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  Manitoba  providing  for  the 
equitable  division  of  co$ts  and  responsibili- 
ties to  be  borne  by  Minnesota  and  Manitoba 
for  the  establishment,  lo)cBtlon,  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  highway 
through  the  Province  of  Manitoba  thereby 
connecting  the  Northwest  Angle  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  with  other  parts  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  requiring  however,  that  the 
said  agreement  contain  a  provision  that  It 
would  not  be  binding  ubon  Minnesota  until 
approved  by  the  Congness  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  tpat  It  contain  a  fur- 
ther provision  that  th^  agreement  be  not 
binding  on  Minnesota  i^nless  and  iintll  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
appropriate  a  sum  of  money  sufDclent  to  pay 
Minnesota's  share  of  th^  cost; 

"And  whereas  Minnesota  and  Manitoba 
have  concurred  In  principle  upon  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  between  them  providing 
for  the  location,  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  highv^y  connecting  that 
part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  commonly 
known  as  the  Northwest  Angle  with  other 
parts  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  upon  the 
division  of  costs  and  rJBEponsibllities  to  be 
borne  by  each  in  conniiatton  therewith. 

"Now  therefore,  in  coneideratlon  of  the  mu- 
tual convenants  herein  oontalned,  the  parties 
herein  covenant  and  agtee: 

"(I)  That  In  this  agreement  'Joint  high- 
way' means  the  propjosed  highway  commenc- 
ing at  a  point  on  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
highway  commonly  known  as  Provincial 
Trunk  Highway  Number  12  at  or  near  the 
northeast  corner  of  section  6,  In  township  1, 
In  range  16,  east  of  the  principal  meridian 
in  the  Province  of  MakUtoba,  thence  In  a 
north  and  north-easterl^  direction  to  pass  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Moqse  Lake,  thence  con- 
tinuing in  a  north-easlterly  direction  to  a 
point  In  or  about  section  12,  In  township  4, 
In  range  17,  east  of  the  principal  meridian  In 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  adjacent  to,  and 
west  of,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba,  theitee  continuing  in  a 
north  and  north-westerly  direction  to  a  point 
opposite  and  west  of  the  International  bound- 
ary line  monument  No.  935  as  shown  on  maps 
prepared  by  the  International  Boundary 
Commission  which  pi|(9>osed  highway  is 
shown  outUned  in  red  9n  a  map  hereto  an- 
nexed and  marked  exhibit  'C  to  this  agree- 
ment which  map  formd  p>art  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  Includes  two  access  roads  or  stubs 
leading  easterly  from  the  proposed  highway 
described  above  to  the  international  bound- 
ary line  between  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
and  that  part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  com- 
monly known  as  the  Itorthwest  Angle,  one 
such  access  road  or  stub  to  be  located  north- 
erly of  Harrison  Creek  and  the  other  such 
access  road  or  stub  to  be  located  southerly 
of  Harrison  Creek. 

"(2)  That  this  agreement  shaU  not  be 
binding  on  Minnesota  of  Manitoba  until  and 
unless  I 

"(a)  It  is  approved  bjj  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stetes  of  Amerlc4;' 

"(b)  the  Congress  of  jthe  United  States  of 
America  appropriates,  for  the  purpose  of 
Minnesota  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the 
Joint  highway,  a  sum  of  money  at  least  equal 
to  one-half  the  estimated  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Joint  highway  including  the  cost 
of  materials  as  set  out  In  paragraph  <15) 
hereof,  together  with  api  amount  equal  to 


three  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  Joint  highway  Including  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials; and 

"(c)  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  appropriates,  for  the  pxupoee  of 
constructing  the  joint  highway,  a  sum  of 
money  at  least  equal  to  one-half  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  of  the  joint  high- 
way as  set  out  In  paragraph  (16)  hereof. 

"(3)  That 

"(a)  In  the  event  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Umted  States  of  America  does  not,  within  a 
period  of  five  years  commencing  on  the  date 
of  this  agreement,  approve  this  agreement; 
or 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  does  not,  with- 
in a  period  of  five  years  commencing  on 
the  date  of  this  agreement,  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  Minnesota  contributing  to 
the  cost  of  the  Joint  highway,  a  8\im  of 
money  at  least  equal  to  one-half  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  of  the  joint  high- 
way including  the  cost  of  materials  as  set 
out  in  paragraph  (15)  hereof,  together  with 
an  amount  equal  to  three  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the 
Joint  highway  Including  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials; or 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Legislature  of 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  does  not,  within 
a  period  of  five  years  commencing  on  the 
date  of  this  agreement,  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  the  joint  highway,  a 
sum  of  money  at  least  equal  to  one-half 
the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the 
joint  highway  including  the  cost  of  materials 
as  set  out  In  paragraph  (15)  hereof; 
this  agreement  Is  null  and  void  and  Mani- 
toba and  Minnesota  are  released  and  dis- 
charged from  each  and  every  covenant  con- 
tained herein. 

"(4)  That  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  within  a  period  of  five 
years  commencing  on  the  date  of  this  agree- 
ment, approving  this  agreement  and  appro- 
priating, for  the  purpose  of  Minnesota  con- 
tributing to  the  cost  of  the  Joint  highway,  a 
sum  of  money  at  least  equal  to  one-half  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the  Joint 
highway  including  the  cost  of  materials  as  set 
out  In  paragraph  (15)  hereof,  together  with 
an  amount  equal  to  three  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the  joint 
highway  Including  the  cost  of  materials,  and 
the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
within  a  period  of  five  years  commencing  on 
the  date  of  this  agreement,  appropriating,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  the  Joint  high- 
way, a  stun  of  money  at  least  equal  to  one- 
half  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of 
the  joint  highway  including  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials as  set  out  In  paragraph  (15),  this 
agreement  and  the  covenants  contained 
herein  shall  be  In  full  force  and  effect  and 
be  binding  on  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

"(5)  That  the  design  standards  for  the 
joint  highway  shall  provide,  inter  alia, 

"(a)  right-of-way  to  be  not  less  than  400 
feet  In  width; 

"(b)  highway  dltoh  drainage  to  be  directed 
Into  the  Buffalo  Bay  section  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  not  Into  the  Roseau  River 
drainage  basin  In  the  State  of  Minnesota; 

"(c)  aU  unsuitable  material  Including  peat 
to  be  removed  from  the  subgrade  area  prior 
to  construction  with  no  unsuitable  material 
to  be  used  in  the  subgrade  embankment: 

"(d)  bridges  to  be  designed  for  H20-S16 
loading  and  unless  foundation  problems  dic- 
tate otherwise  pressure  treated  creosoted 
timber  material  will  be  used; 

"(e)  the  roadway  to  be  two  adjacent 
twelve  foot  paved  traffic  lanes  designed  for 
seven  ton  axle  loadings  with  eight-foot  sta- 
bilized shoulders,  placed  on  the  right-of-way 
In  such  a  location  that  the  highway  can  later 
be  developed  into  a  paved  four-lane  highway 
with  a  central  median. 


"(6)  That  Manitoba  shall  supervise  the 
construction  of  the  joint  highway. 

"(7)  That  Manitoba  shaU  provide  at  no 
expense  to  lifinnesota,  a  right-of-way  for  the 
Joint  highway  that  Is  not  less  than  four  him- 
dred  feet  in  width  at  any  point,  and  will  In- 
clude as  part  of  the  right-of-way  for  the 
Joint  highway  In  respect  to  that  part  thereof 
that  Is  generally  parallel  to  the  International 
boundary  between  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
and  that  part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  that 
Is  commonly  called  the  Northwest  Angle,  the 
north  half  of  fractional  section  7,  all  of  frac- 
tional sections  18,  19,  30  and  31,  all  in  town- 
ship 4,  In  range  18,  east  of  the  principal 
meridian  In  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and 
that  part  of  fractional  section  6  lying  north 
of  Harrison  Creek  and  the  south  half  of  frac- 
tional section  7,  both  In  township  5,  in  range 
18,  east  of  the  principal  meridian  In  the 
Province  of  Manitoba. 

"(8)  That  all  survey  and  engineering  work 
required  for  the  preparation  of  construction 
plans  for  the  joint  highway  shall  be  per- 
formed by  Manitoba  without  cost  to  Minne- 
sota except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (16) . 

"(9)  That  Manitoba  shall  design  the  Jc^nt 
highway  and  prepare  all  construction  plans, 
specifications  and  tenders  for  the  letting  o( 
contracts  therefor. 

"(10)  That  subject  to  any  law  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada  or  to  any  regulations 
made  thereunder,  and  subject  to  any  law  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  to  any  regtilatlons  made  thereunder,  to 
the  contrary,  there  shall  be  no  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  materials  originating  from 
Canada  or  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  on  labour  obtained  from  Canada  or 
fr<Hn  the  United  States  of  America  and  both 
citizens  of  Canada  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  both  companies  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Canada  or  a 
province  thereof  and  companies  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  a  state  thereof,  shall  be  eligible  to  bid 
on  any  contract  for  the  purpose  of  any  work 
or  supply  of  any  materials  for  the  Joint  high- 
way but  no  contract  will  be  awarded  to  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  any  work  or  the 
supply  of  any  materials  for  the  joint  high- 
way unless  that  company  complies  with  all 
laws  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  respecting 
the  carrying  on  of  business  within  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba. 

"(11)  That  the  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  Joint  highway  shall  be  approved  by  Min- 
nesota prior  to  the  advertising  for  tenders. 

"(12)  That  all  tenders  called  for  shall  be 
advertised  In  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  The 
Winnipeg  Tribune  and  such  Minnesota  pub- 
lications as  Minnesota  may  designate. 

"(13)  That  all  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  joint  highway  and  for  materials 
for  the  joint  highway  shall  be  awarded  by 
Manitoba. 

"(14)  ThaX  before  any  contract  for  the 
construction  of  any  portion  of  the  Joint 
highway  or  for  materials  therefor  Is  finally 
entered  Into,  the  contract  shall  be  approved 
by  Minnesota. 

"(15)  That  the  present  estimated  total 
shareable  cost  for  the  construction  of  the 
joint  highway,  including  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials. Is  three  million,  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  (3,140,000)   Canadian  dollars. 

"(16)  That  Minnesota  covenants  to  pay  to 
Manitoba  fifty  per  centum  of  the  actual  cost 
of  construction  including  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials of  the  joint  highway,  together  with  an 
amount  equal  to  three  per  centum  of  the 
actual  cost  of  construction  of  the  Joint  high- 
way Including  the  cost  of  materials,  which 
said  three  per  centum  represents  Minnesota's 
share  of  the  cost  of  design,  construction,  and 
supervising  construction  services.  In  Cana- 
dian dollars  or  an  amount  In  the  currency 
of  the  United  States  of  America  equivalent 
thereto  at  the  recognized  rates  of  exchange 
prevailing  at  the  time  or  times  of  payment; 
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but  the  amount  that  Minnesota  pays  to 
Manitoba  under  tbla  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  amo\int  that  the  Congreea  of  the 
United  States  of  America  appropriates  for 
the  purpose  of  Minnesota  contributing  to  the 
coat  of  the  Joint  highway. 

"(17)  That  Manitoba  shall  keep  accurate 
and  complete  records  of  the  construction 
work  of  the  Joint  highway  as  the  same 
progresses  and  of  the  costs  thereof  based  on 
contract  prices,  which  records  or  certified 
copies  thereof  shall  be  available  for  audit 
upon  the  request  of  Minnesota. 

"(18)  That  upon  the  request  of  Manitoba, 
as  the  construction  work  on  the  Joint  high- 
way progresses.  Minnesota  shall  make  to 
Manitoba  partial  payments  of  Its  share  of 
the  construction  costs  Including  materials 
of  the  Joint  highway  and  that  part  of  Min- 
nesota's share  of  the  cost  of  design,  construc- 
tion, and  supervising  construction  services 
relative  to  the  partial  payments  for  construc- 
tion and  materials,  in  Canadian  dollars  or  an 
amount  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States 
of  America  equivalent  thereto  at  the  recog- 
nised rates  of  exchange  prevailing  at  the 
time  or  times  of  payment,  provided  that, 
prior  thereto,  Manitoba  furnishes  to  Minne- 
sota detailed  statements  of  the  work  actually 
completed  on  the  Joint  highway  for  which 
such  partial  payment  is  requested  and  de- 
tailed statements  of  the  costs  thereof  based 
on  contract  prices,  and  further  provided  that 
such  requests  for  partial  payments  shall  be 
for  periods  of  not  less  than  thirty  days. 

"(IB)  That  upon  completion  of  the  Joint 
highway,  Manitoba  will  furnish  Minnesota 
with  a  certified  Itemized  statement  showing 
the  total  coet  of  construction  of  the  Joint 
highway  including  the  coet  of  materials 
therefor. 

"(30)  That  on  receipt  of  the  itemised 
statement  for  which  provision  Is  miule  in 
paragraph  (10)  hereof,  Minnesota  will, 
within  ninety  days,  pay  to  Manitoba  the 
balance  ot  its  share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Joint  highway  including  tie  coet 
of  materials,  together  with  the  balance  of 
Minnesota's  share  of  the  cost  of  design,  con- 
struction, and  supervising  construction  serv- 
ices. In  Canadian  dollars,  or  an  amount  In 
the  currency  of  the  United  States  of  America 
equivalent  thereto  at  the  recogzUzed  rates  of 
exchange  prevailing  at  that  time. 

"(31)  That  the  Joint  highway  shaU  be 
owned  by  Manitoba. 

"(33)  That  upon  completion  of  coi.struc- 
tlon  of  the  Joint  highway,  it  shall  be  admin- 
istered, policed  and  maintained  to  normal 
standards  by  Manitoba  at  no  coet  to  Min- 
nesota. 

"(33)  That  It  Is  definitely  understood  be- 
tween the  parties  hereto  that  the  sharing  of 
costs  provided  for  in  this  agreement,  applies 
only  to  the  Joint  highway. 

"(34)  That  it  Is  the  hope  of,  and  Is  con- 
templated by,  both  parties  hereto,  that  when 
the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  Joint  highway 
warrants  the  further  development  of  the 
Joint  highway  either  by  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  connecting  highway  between  the 
southern  end  of  the  Joint  highway  and  the 
point  where  the  State  of  Minnesota  highway 
designated  as  Ko.  313  meets  the  international 
boundary  between  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  or  for  Im- 
proving the  Joint  highway  above  the  stand- 
ards described  In  paragraph  (5)  hereof,  the 
parties  will  enter  Into  negotiations  respect- 
ing the  sharing  of  the  costs  of  construction 
of  and  materials  for  such  further  develop- 
ment as  may  be  considered  necessary  on  a 
basis  similar  to  that  set  out  In  this  agree- 
ment for  the  sharing  of  costs  of  coitstructlon 
of  and  materials  for  the  joint  highway. 

"In  witness  whereof  the  Honourable  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  for  and  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty 
tha  Onsen  In  Bight  at  the  Province  of  Manl- 
tolM  has  hereunto  set  bis  band  and  seal  and 


the  Conunlasloner  of  Highways  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
hereunto  set  his  band  and  seal  the  day  and 
year  first  above  written. 
"Signed  In  the  Presence  of 

"IQ£s  Majestt  thx  Qxtxxn  in 
Right  or  Mamitoba 

"J.  Thompson 

"Minister  of  PubUc  Works. 
"Signed  tn  the  Presence  of 

"Statx  or  MZNNXaOTA 

"J.  C.  Mabshau, 
"Commissioner  of  Highways" 
Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is 
authorized  to  pay,  out  of  money  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  Minnesota's 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  highway  constructed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  consented  to/ by  this  Act,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  such 
payment  until  he  has  received  satisfactory 
assurance  that  such  highway  will  be  main- 
tained and  operated  free  of  any  tolls. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount,  not  to  exceed  tl. 600,000 
out  of  any  money  In  the  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section. 

Sbc.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1655).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSX   or   THS   BILL 

S.  3138  grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
an  agreement  between  Minnesota  and  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Manitoba  providing 
for  construction  of  an  access  highway 
through  Manitoba  to  connect  Minnesota's 
mainland  with  its  Northwest  Angle. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  location, 
and  design  of  the  highway,  construction, 
supervision,  and  other  related  matters.  The 
agreement  was  signed  on  February  3,  1862, 
and  states  that  It  will  become  null  and  void 
5  years  hence  (on  February  3,  1967)  unless: 
(a)  It  is  approved  by  Congress;  (t>)  Congress 
appropriates  half  the  estimated  coet  plus  3 
percent  of  the  engineering  cost;  and  (c) 
Manitoba  appropriates  the  other  half  of  the 
estimated  cost.  The  estimated  coet  accord- 
ing to  paragraph  (16)  of  the  agreement  Is 
3,140,000  Canadian  dollars. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  reported,  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay  Min- 
nesota's share  of  the  cost  of  the  highway's 
construction,  subject  to  receiving  satisfac- 
tory assursmce  that  it  will  be  toll  free  and 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,600,000. 

BSC'ltOaOUWD  AMD  COICIU'ITU  ACTION 

The  Northwest  Angle  of  Minnesota  Is  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  State  by  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  can  be  reached  overland 
only  by  passing  through  Canadian  territory. 
How  this  situation  came  about  is  explained 
In  the  statements  by  the  sponsors  of  S.  3138 
which  are  appended  to  the  report.  In  19S8 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  8ft-«T7  which 
authorized  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  nego- 
tiate a  c<mipact  with  Manitoba  for  the  de- 
velopment  of  a  highway  to  provide  access 
to  the  area,  but  speolfled  that  such  agree- 
ment was  not  to  bs  blading  or  obligatory 
upon  the  State  of  Minnesota  unless  and  nntU 
the  agreement  bad  been  approved  by  the 
Congress. 


Legislation  introduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress by  Senator  Httmphret  was  not  enacted. 
Accordingly  on  June  14,  1965,  Senator  Mc- 
Caktht,  for  himself  and  Senator  Momdau, 
reintroduced  the  bill  as  8.  2138.  The  spon- 
sors were  heard  at  a  public  session  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  At  the  same  time,  Rufus  Z.  Smith, 
Country  Director  for  Canadian  Affairs,  Bu- 
reau of  European  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  testified  that  the  Department  had  no 
objection  to  the  bill  from  the  point  of  view 
of  U.S.  relations  with  Canada.  The  state- 
ments presented  at  the  hearing  are  ap- 
pended. 

On  September  22,  1966.  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  voted  to  report  the  bill 
favorably  to  the  Senate  with  the  indicated 
amendments.  It  recommends  that  subject 
to  these  amendments  the  bill  be  passed. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  UPE  INSUR- 
ANCE—PHILIPPINE PESO  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.MANSFIET.D.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1626,  KM.  16557,  that  it  be  laid  down  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
16557)  to  provide  for  the  refund  of  cer- 
tain amounts  erroneously  deducted  for 
national  service  life  insurance  pre- 
miums from  the  pay  of  former  members 
of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the 
Qovemment  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines,  and  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
certain  payments  under  that  title  shall 
be  made  at  a  rate  in  Philippine  pesos  as 
is  equivalent  to  $0.50  for  each  dollar 
authorized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1658).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

XXPLANATION  or  TRX  BILL 

This  bill  has  two  basic  purposes  relating  to 
veterans'  benefits  provided  for  certain  Fili- 
pino veterans. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  proposes  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  refund  to  former  members  of  the 
organized  military  forcee  of  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines, 
while  such  forces  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  military  order  of  the  President  dated 
July  26,  1941,  amounts  which  are  alleged  to 
have  been  erroneously  deducted  from  the 
arrears  in  pay  paid  them  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  premiums  on  national  service  life 
insurance  (NSLI) . 

When  the  Commonwealth  Army  was  called 
into  the  service  of  the  UjS.  Armed  Forces, 


the  Veterans'  Admlnlstitktlon  held  that  the 
members  were  eligible  to  apply  for  NSLI. 
Some  did  so.  Others  Were  not  able  to  com- 
plete and  submit  applications  before  World 
War  II  started  and  thereafter  the  Veterans' 
Administration  utilized  emergency  radio- 
gram procedures  in  an  attempt  to  supply  in- 
surance coverage. 

Later  the  Congress  granted  certain  gra- 
tuitous insurance  protfitlon  to  those  mili- 
tary personnel  who  wens  captured,  besieged, 
or  otherwise  Isolated  b^  the  enemy  early  in 
the  war.  ; 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  that  confusion 
existed  as  to  who  had  contract  Insurance 
before  capture,  or  after  liberation,  and  who 
were  covered  by  gratuitous  insurance.  Simi- 
larly, it  can  be  appreciated  that  when  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  in!  computing  backpay 
after  liberation,  deducted  premiums  for  con- 
tract insurance  covers^  erroneous  deduc- 
tions were  probably  mbde  in  a  number  of 
cases.  I 

Attempts  were  made  tn  refund  payments  in 
various  types  of  clalma,  Including  these  er- 
roneous NSLI  premium  deductions.  Despite 
these  efforts,  however,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  the  probability  exists  that  some 
errors  that  were  made  remain  uncorrected. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  advised 
that  it  would  have  no  objection  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  df  this  portion  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  would  requlk-e  an  application  for 
the  refund  and  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
erroneous  deductions  'Vrere  made  and  have 
not  been  refunded.  R^und  will  be  made 
only  to  the  former  serviceman  concerned  or 
to  certain  limited  survivors. 

The  Committee  on  Fiance  agrees  with  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that  the 
bin  should  require  tba  application  to  be 
filed,  initially,  with  th^  Philippine  Govern- 
ment which  would  thet)  certify  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  tihose  cases  where  the 
necessary  eligibility  criteria  have  been  met. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this 
section.  It  is  possible  that  some  2,000  vet- 
erans who  had  premium  deductions  without 
having  contract  NSLI  atxl  another  1,200  vet- 
erans who,  having  inaiu-ance  coverage,  had 
double  deductions  mad^  may  file  a  claim  for 
refund.  On  this  basi*.  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
toinistration  estinmted  that  the  total  claims 
cost  would  not  exceed  »500.000  and  the  ad- 
ministrative coet  for  processing  the  claims 
would  add  another  $35,000. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl  involves  the  peso-dol- 
lar payment  rate  of  gratuitous  veterans 
benefits  for  these  Pllipibos.  After  liberation 
of  the  Philippines  in  1945,  congressional 
committee  and  the  administration  each  be- 
gan studies  of  responsibilities  and  problems 
facing  the  United  States  and  Philippine  Gov- 
ernments in  the  area  of  veterans'  benefits. 

As  a  result  of  such  sttidies,  provisions  were 
placed  in  the  law  which  limited  the  veterans 
beneflu  that  would  be  available  to  persona 
who  served  in  the  military  forces  of  the 
Philippine  ConunonweaJth  while  such  forces 
were  In  the  service  of  tfee  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
to  compensation  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  deaths  and  certain  NSLI  poli- 
cies. Some  time  later  tbe  law  was  amended 
to  also  provide  hospitalization  for  service- 
connected  disablliUes,  an  allowance  to  cover 
funeral  and  burial  expenses,  and  a  flag  to 
drape  the  veteran's  casket. 

Because  of  the  different  financial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  existing  In  the  United 
States  and  In  the  Philippines,  it  was  consid- 
ered Justified  in  1946  to  authorize  payment 
of  monetary  benefits  tn  Philippine  pesos 
rather  than  In  U.S.  dollars.  For  the  same 
known  and  obvious  diltsrences  in  the  econ- 
omy and  standards  of  living,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  apply  a  ratio,  of  1  Philippine  peso 
for  each  VS.  dollar.  M  that  tims  the  rate 
«  exchange  was  2  Pl^lUpplne  pesos  for  I 
VS.  douar.  or  in  other  «ords.  the  value  of  ttie 
peso  was  approximately  pp  cents. 


Consequently,  provisions  were  placed  in  the 
law  which  provided  for  the  payment  of 
gratuitous  monetary  benefits  on  a  peso-for- 
doUar  basis  to  veterans  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  Army  (including  guerrillas) 
and  the  so-called  "new"  Philippine  Scouts, 
and  to  the  dependents  of  such  deceased  vet- 
erans. These  provisions  have  continued  In 
effect  to  the  present  time. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  has  been  amended  to 
make  it  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  16367,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1966.  That  bill  provides  that  the 
payment  of  educational  allowances  there- 
under would  be  in  pesos  at  the  rate  of  60 
cents  for  each  dollar  authorized  and  that 
provision  has  been  incorporated  into  HJt. 
16557. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  is  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  frequent  and  minor,  often  dally, 
variations  in  the  exchange  rate  in  the 
Philippines.  Accordingly,  it  is  intended 
that  the  computation  of  the  proper  peso 
payments  by  the  Administrator  at  any  given 
time  for  the  purpose  of  either  law  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  reasonable 
and  administratively  feasible. 

The  cost  of  the  Increase  in  benefits  due  to 
the  peso  rate  change,  as  estimated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  is  shown  in  the 
table  which  follows: 

Annual  additional  estimated  cost 
Fiscal  year: 

1967    $12,  524.  000 

1968  12.045,000 

1969  11,639,000 

1970  11,318,000 

1971  — 10,887.000 

Ciunulatlvely  such  additional  costs  wUl 
approximate  $276,735,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  2000.  Through  the  end  of  the  programs 
concerned  (year  2060),  there  would  be  addi- 
tional cumulative  costs  of  $62,061,000  or  an 
overall  additional  cost  of  $338,796,000. 


DEPARTMENT     OP     TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1627,  S.  3010.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clesk.  A  bill  (S. 
3010)  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act." 

DBCLABATION    OV    PCrXPOSB 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  general  welfare,  the  economic  growth  and 
stability  of  the  Nation  and  its  security  re- 
quire the  development  of  national  trans- 
portation policies  and  programs  conducive 
to  the  provision  of  fast,  safe,  efficient,  and 
convenient  transportation  at  the  lowest  cost 
consistent  therewith  and  with  other  national 
objectives.  Including  the  efficient  utilization 
and  conservation  of  the  Nation's  resources. 

The  Congress  therefore  finds  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and 
to  assure  the  coordinated,  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  transportation  {wograma  of  the 
Federal  Government:  to  facilitate  the  davti- 


opment  and  improvement  of  coordinated 
transportation  service,  to  be  provided  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  the  maxlmimi  extent  feasi- 
ble; to  encourage  cooperation  of  Federal^ 
State,  and  local  governments,  carriers,  labor! 
and  other  interested  parties  toward  the 
achievement  of  national  transportation  ob- 
jectives; to  stimulate  technological  advances 
in  transportation;  to  provide  general  leader- 
ship in  the  identification  and  solution  of 
transportation  problems;  and  to  develop  and 
recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress national  transportation  policies  and 
programs  to  accomplish  these  objectives  with 
full  and  appropriate  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  public,  users,  carriers,  industry, 
labor,  and  the  national  defense. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that,  In  carylng  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  special  effort  sho\ild  be  made  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  coimtry- 
Bide  and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic 
sites. 

ESTABLISHMENT    Or    DEFAKTMXNT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  at 
the  seat  of  government  an  executive  depart- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Department") .  There  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  a  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary"), who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary 
(or,  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
In  the  office  of  Under  Secretary,  an  Assistant 
Secretary  or  the  General  Counsel,  determined 
according  to  such  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary,  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Secretary.  The 
Under  Secretary  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  four 
Assistant  Secretaries  and  a  General  Counsel, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  who 
shall  be  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  by  the  Secretary  under  the  classi- 
fied civil  service  who  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  wlto- 
In  the  Dep>artment  a  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration; a  Federal  Railroad  Adcolnlstra- 
tlon;  a  Federal  Maritime  Administration; 
and  a  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Bach 
of  these  components  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  there  shall  also  be 
a  Deputy  Administrator.  The  Administra- 
tors and  the  Deputy  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(3)  The  qualifications  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  specified 
in  section  301(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  744;  48  U.S.C. 
1341).  and  the  qualifications  and  status  of 
the  Deputy  Administrator  spedfied  In  sec- 
tion 302(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  744;  49  UJB.C. 
1843),  shall  apply,  respectively,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admlnlstiatton.  However, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  ooostrued  to 
I>reclude   the  appointment  at  the  present 
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Administrator  of  tbe  TwXtnX  Aviation  Agency 
aa  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
dons  of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1966.  as  amended 
(79  SUt.  171). 

(3)  The  Administrators  and  the  Com- 
mandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  shall  rei>ort 
directly  to  the  Secretary.  They  shall  carry 
out  such  functions,  piowers,  and  duties  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  and  such  additional 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  specified  In 
this  Act. 

(4)  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
specified  In  this  Act  to  be  carried  out  by  each 
Administrator  and  by  the  Bfarltlme  Board 
shaU  not  be  transferred  elsewhere  In  the  De- 
partment unless  specifically  provided  for  by 
reorganization  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  ch&pter  9  of  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  by  staute. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  718) 
through  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Biireau 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Bureau"),  which 
he  shall  establish  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Salary  Schedule.  All  other 
provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  shall  apply. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1968 
(80  Stat.  731)  (including  chapter  4  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code)  tlirough  a 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "Bureau"),  which  he  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Federal  !5xecu- 
tlve  Salary  Schedule.  All  other  provisions  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1906  shall  apply. 

(3)  The  President  is  authorised,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  201  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  through  the  Bureau  and  Director 
authorized  by  section  aoi  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

(4)  The  office  of  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator, created  by  section  303  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  transferred  to 
and  continued  within  the  Department  vmder 
the  title  Director  of  Public  Roads.  The  Di- 
rector shall  be  the  operating  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  or  any  other  agency 
created  within  the  Department  to  carry  out 
the  primary  functions  carried  out  on  the 
effective  day  of  this  Act  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  and  he  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule. 

GKNZRAI.    PBOVXSIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall,  among  his 
responslbilitiee.  exercise  leadership  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  In  transportation 
matters,  including  those  affecting  the  na- 
tional defense  and  those  Involving  national 
or  regional  emergencies;  provide  g^eneral  lead- 
ership in  the  development  of  national  trans- 
portation policies  and  programs,  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  for  their  Implementation;  promote 
and  undertake  develc^ment,  collection,  and 
dissemination  of  technological,  statistical, 
economic,  and  other  Information  relevant  to 
domestic  and  International  transportation; 
promote  and  undertake  research  and  devel- 
opment in  and  among  all  modes  and  types  of 
transpxx^atlon  services  and  facilities;  jjro- 
mote  and  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment with  respect  to  noise  abatement,  with 
partleular  attention  to  aircraft  noise;   and 


consult  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cxirement  of  transportation  or  the  operation 
of  their  own  transport  services  to  encourage 
them  to  establish  and  observe  policies  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  a  coordi- 
nated transportation  system  operated  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

(b)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  be  governed  by  all  applicable  statutes 
Including  the  policy  standards  set  forth  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1301  et  seq.);  the  national  trans- 
portation policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.,  preceding  SSI, 
301,  901,  and  1001);  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920.  as  amended  (41  Stat.  988;  46 
U.S.C.  861  et  seq.) ;  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1928,  as  amended  (46  Stat.  689;  46  U.S.C.  891 
et  seq.);  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  1985  (title  I):  46  U.S.C. 
1101  et  seq):  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  as 
amended  (60  Stat.  41;  46  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.) : 
the  Merchant  Marine  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (60  Stat.  41;  50  U.S.C.  App.  1735 
et  seq.);  the  Act  of  August  27,  1958,  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  885;  23  U.S.C.  101  et  seq. 
Federal-Aid  Highways);  and  title  14  U.S.C., 
tlUes  LII  and  LUI  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  U.S.C.,  cbs.  2A.  7,  11.  14.  15,  and  18),  the 
Act  of  April  25,  1940,  as  amended  (54  Stat. 
163:  46  U.S.C.  526-526U),  and  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1958,  as  amended  (72  Stat. 
1754;  46  U.S.C.  527^27h),  all  relating  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize,  without  appropriate  action  by 
Congress,  the  adoption,  revision,  or  imple- 
mentation of  any  transportation  policy,  or 
Investment  standards  or  criteria  contrary  to 
or  Inconsistent  with  any  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
In  the  exercise  of  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  transferred  under  this  Act,  and  orders 
and  actions  of  the  Administrators  and  the 
Maritime  Board  taken  pursuant  to  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  specifically  assigned 
to  them  by  this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  orders  and  actions 
bad  been  taken  by  the  department  or  agency 
exercising  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
Immediately  preceding  their  transfer. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  transferred  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary,  the  Administrators,  and  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  and 
the  Maritime  Board  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority as  that  vested  in  the  department  or 
agency  exercising  such  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  immediately  preceding  their 
transfer,  and  their  actions  in  exercising  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  eiOTect  as  when  exercised  by 
such  department  or  agency. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
to  Investigate  the  safety  compliance  record 
of  each  carrier  («■  person)  seeking  authority 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(referred  to  in  this  subsection  as  the  "Com- 
mission") and  to  report  his  findings  to  the 
Commission,  and  in  addition  ( 1 )  to  Intwvene 
and  present  evidence  of  the  applicant's  fit- 
ness In  Commission  application  proceedings 
for  permanent"  authority  or  for  approval  of 
proposed  transactions  when  applicant's 
safety  record  falls  to  satisfy  the  Secre- 
tary; (2)  to  furnish  promptly  upon  request 
of  the  Commission  a  statement  regarding  the 
safety  record  of  any  carrier  (or  person)  seek- 
ing temporary  (^>eratlng  authority  from  the 
Commission;  and  (3)  to  furnish  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  a  ccwaplete  report 
of  the  safety  compliance  of  any  carrier  and 
also  have  made  such  additional  Inspections 
or  safety  compliance  siirveys  which  there- 
after the  Commission  deems  necessary  or 
desirable  In  order  to  process  an  application 
or  to  determine  the  fitness  of  a  carrier,  in> 


eluding   Intervention    and    i««Bentatlon  of 
evidence  upon  request  of  the  Commission. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  AgrlJ 
culture,  and  with  the  States  In  developing  all 
transportation  plans  and  programs  that  carry 
out  such  policy  and  include  measures  to 
Doaintaln  or  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  lands  traversed.  After  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  program  or  project  which  requires  the 
use  of  any  land  from  a  public  park,  recrea- 
tion area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or 
historic  site  unless  (1)  there  Is  no  feasible 
alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2) 
such  program  Includes  all  possible  planning 
to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recreational 
areas,  or  historic  site  restiltlng  from  such 
use. 

(g)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  con- 
sult and  exchange  Information  regarding 
their  respective  transportation  policies  and 
activities;  carry  on  Joint  planning,  research, 
and  other  activities;  and  coordinate  assist- 
ance for  local  transportation  projects.  They 
shall  jointly  study  how  Federal  policies  and 
programs  can  assure  that  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  most  effectively  serve  both  na- 
tional transportation  needs  and  the  compre- 
hensively planned  development  of  urban 
areas.  They  shall,  within  one  y^r  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  annually  there- 
after, report  to  the  President,  for  submission 
to  the  Congress,  on  their  studies  and  other 
activities  under  this  subsection,  including 
any  legislative  recommendations  which  they 
determine  to  be  desirable. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  a  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  (referred  to  hereafter 
In  this  Act  as  "Board") . 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  exercise, 
the  ftmctlons,  powers,  and  duties  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  sections  6  and  8  of  this 
Act  with  regard  to —    . 

(1)  determining  the  catise  or  probable 
cause  of  traiwportatlon  accidents  and  report- 
ing the  facts,  conditions,  and  circumstances 
relating  to  such  accidents;  and 

(2)  reviewing  on  appeal  the  suspension, 
amendment,  modification,  revocation,  or 
denial  of  any  certificate  or  license  issued  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  an  Administrator. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  exercise  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  relating  to  aircraft  acci- 
dent investigations  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  section  e(d)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Board  Is  further  authorized  to— 

(1)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  or  Administrators  on  the  basis  of 
the  exercise  of  Its  fimctlons,  powers,  and 
duties  which.  In  Its  opinion,  will  tend  to 
prevent  transportation  accidents  and  pro- 
mote transportation  safety: 

(2)  conduct  special  studies  on  matters 
pertaining  to  safety  in  transportation  and 
the  prevention  of  accidents; 

(3)  Insure  that  in  cases  In  which  It  Is  re- 
quired to  determine  cause  or  probable  cause, 
reports  of  Investigation  adequately  state  the 
clrcimiBtances  of  the  accident  Involved; 

(4)  initiate  on  Its  own  motion  or  conduct 
rail,  highway,  or  pipeline  accident  investlga- 
tons  as  the  Board  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate; 

(5)  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  appropriate  Administrator  concern- 
ing rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  for  the 
conduct  of  accident  Investigations; 

(6)  request  the  Secretary  or  apjMoprlate 
Administrator  to  Initiate  specific  accident 
investigations  or  conduct  further  Investiga- 
tions as  the  Board  determines  to  be  necessary 
w  appropriate; 

(7)  arrange  for  the  personal  participation 
of  members  or  other  personnel  of  the  Board 
In  accident  Investigatlotis  conducted  by  the 
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secretary   or   approprla^4   Administrator   in 
such  cases  as  It  deems  afiproprlate;  and 

(8)  request  from  the  Secretary  or  C4>pro- 
priate  Administrators  nDtiflcation  6i  trans- 
portation accidents  and  Reports  of  such  acci- 
dents as  the  Board  deems  necessary. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
statute,  the  Board  shall  make  public  all  re- 
ports, orders,  decisions,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  |to  sections  5(b)(1) 
and  5(b)  (2)  and  the  B<^ard  shall  also  make 
public —  1 

(1)  every  recommendation  made  to  the 
Secretary  or  an  Admlnls1|«tor; 

(2)  every  special  stud;  conducted;  and 

(3)  every  action  of  the  Board  requesting 
the  Secretary  or  an  Ac|mlnlstrator  to  take 
acUonpiufluanttosectlqa  5(d)  (1),(2),(3), 
(6), (6),  or  (8).  \ 

(f)  In  the  exercise  ofj  (ts  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties,  the  Board  shall  be  independ- 
ent of  the  Secretary  andltaie  other  offices  and 
officers  of  the  Departmezit. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
annually  on  the  cond4<jt  of  its  functions 
under  this  Act  and  thel  effectiveness  of  ac- 
cident investigations  in  Ithe  Department,  to- 
gether with  such  recomfmendations  for  leg- 
islation as  it  may  deen|   appropriate. 

(h)  The  Board  shall  <^nslst  of  five  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  bw  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  andleonsent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. No  more  than  th^ee  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
Members  of  the  Board  shill  be  appointed  with 
ff  le  regard  to  their  fltdess  for  the  efficient 
dispatch  of  the  functioni,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  and  Imposed  upon  the  Board,  and 
may  be  removed  by  the  i  President  for  ineffi- 
ciency, neglect  of  duty  ,  or  malfeasance  In 
office.  1 1 

(1)  Members  of  the  BoUd  shall  be  appoint- 
ed lor  terms  of  five  yeits,  except  that  (1) 
any  member  appointed  io  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  exj^lratlon  of  the  term 
for  which  bis  predecessoit  Was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  thie  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  (2)  the  fivei  members  first  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  twms  (designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment) 
ending  on  the  last  day  lof  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth{  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  the  year  oif  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Upon  the  expiratjen  of  his  term  of 
office,  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  U  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified. 

(j)  The  President  sljll  designate  from 
time  to  time  one  of  tue  members  of  the 
Board  as  Chairman  and  dne  of  the  members 
as  Vice  Chairman,  who  Ihall  act  as  Chair- 
man in  the  absence  o^  incapacity  of  the 
Chairman,  or  in  the  even(t  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Chairman.  Tbe  Chairman  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  end  administrative 
officer  of  the  Board  and  thall  exercise  the  re- 
sponslblllty  of  the  Boar^  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of  person- 
nel employed  by  the  Boajrd;  (2)  the  distribu- 
tion of  business  among  the  Board's  person- 
nel; and  (3)  the  use  land  expenditure  of 
funds.  In  executing  anid  administering  the 
functions  of  the  Board  on  its  behalf,  the 
Chairman  shaU  be  governed  by  the  general 
policies  of  the  Board  apd  by  Its  decisions, 
findings,  and  determlna^;lons.  Three  of  the 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Board.  [ 

(k)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  establish 
roch  rules,  regulations,  aoid  procedures  as  are 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

(1)  In  carrying  out  its  fun(;tlon8,  the 
Board  (or,  upon  the  authorization  of  the 
Board,  any  member  thetiof  or  any  hearing 
eramlner  assigned  to  or  employed  by  the 
Board)  shall  have  the  Eame  powers  as  are 
vested  In  the  Secretary  to  hold  hearings, 
sign  and  issue  subpenap,  administer  oaths, 
wwnlne  witnesses,  and  |  receive  evidence  at 


any  place  In  the  United  States  It  may 
designate. 

(m)  The  Board  may  delegate  to  any  c^- 
cer  or  official  of  the  Board,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  any  officer  or 
official  of  the  Department  such  of  its  func- 
tions as  it  may  deem  appropriate:  Provided, 
however.  That  with  respect  to  aviation,  the 
proviso  in  section  701(g)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  782; 
49  Va.C.  1441(g))  shall  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  representatives;  and 

Provided  further.  That  the  Board  shall  not 
delegate  the  appellate  functions  transferred 
to  it  by  section  6(d)  of  this  Act. 

(n)  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  se- 
lect, appoint,  employ,  and  fix  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees,  including  in- 
vestigators, attorneys  and  hearing  examiners, 
as  shall  be  enecesary  to  carry  out  its  powers 
and  duties  under  this  Act. 

(0)  The  Board  is  authorized,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  when  appropriate,  to  use  the 
available  services,  equipment,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  the  Department  and  of  other 
civilian  or  military  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  cooperate  with  the  Department  and  such 
other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  In  the 
establishment  and  use  of  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities  of  the  Board.  The  Board  is 
further  authorized  to  confer  with  and  avail 
itself  of  the  cooperation,  services,  records, 
and  facilities  of  State,  territorial,  mimlclpal, 
or  other  local  agencies. 

TRANSFERS  TO  DEPARTMENT 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary  all  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  other  offices  and  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  under — 

(1)  the  following  laws  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  generally  to  highways: 

(A)  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended. 

(B)  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966 
(80  Stat.  766). 

(C)  The  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended  (76  Stat.  1145;  23  VS.C.  307 
note). 

(D)  The  Act  of  Jtily  14,  1960.  as  amended 
(74  Stat.  526;   23  U.S.C.  313  note). 

(E)  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  (68  Stat.  70). 

(F)  Ttie  Act  of  September  26.  1961.  as 
amended  (75  Stat.  670). 

(G)  The  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended  (70  Stat.  387;  23  U.S.C.  120  note). 

(H)  The  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended  (79  Stat.  1028;  23  UJB.C. 
131  etseq.  notes). 

(1)  The  Alaska  Onmlbus  Act,  as  amended 
(73  Stat.  141;  48  U.S.C.  21  note  prec.) . 

(J)  The  Joint  Resolution  of  August  28, 
1965,  as  amended  (79  Stat.  578;  23  UJ3.C. 
101  etseq.  notes). 

(K)  Section  502  of  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  847;  33 
UJ3.C.  525(c)). 

(L)  The  Act  of  April  27,  1962,  as  amended 
(76  Stat.  59). 

(M)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  1070:  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15  note) . 

(2)  the  following  laws  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  generally  to  ground  transporta- 
tion: 

(A)  The  Act  of  September  30,  1965,  as 
amended  (79  Stat.  893;  49  U.S.C.  1631  et 
seq.). 

(B)  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  of 
1964,  as  amended  (78  Stat.  306,  49  UB.C. 
1607). 

(3)  the  following  laws  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  generally  to  aircraft : 

(A)  The  Act  of  September  7,  1957,  as 
amended  (71  Stat.  629:  49  U.S.C.  1324  note). 

(B)  Section  410  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968,  aa  amended  (72  Stat.  769;  49 
U.S.C.  1380) . 


(C)  TlUe  XTTT  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  800;  49  U.S.C. 
1531  et  seq.) . 

(4)  the  following  law  relating  generally  to 
pilotage;  The  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended  (74  Stat.  259;  46  U3.C.  216 
et  seq.). 

(5)  (A)  the  following  laws  and  provisions 
of  law  relating  generally  to  the  Merchant 
Marine: 

(1)  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as 
amended  (41  Stat.  988;  46  U.S.C.  861  et  seq.). 

(2)  The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1928,  as 
amended  (45  Stat.  689;  46  U.S.C.  891  et  seq.) . 

(3)  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  1985;  46  U.S.C.  1101  et 
seq.). 

(4)  The  Shipping  Act.  1916,  as  ^mended 
(39  Stat.  728;  46  VS.C.  801  et  seq.). 

(5)  The  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (60  Stat.  41;  50  U.S.C.  App.  1735 
et  seq.) 

(6)  The  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1958  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  622;  46  US.C.  1381*  et 
seq.). 

(7)  The  Act  of  Jtme  12.  1940.  as  amended 
(54  Stat.  346;  46  U.S.C.  1331  et  seq.) . 

(8)  The  United  States  Fishing  Fleet  Im- 
provement Act,  as  amended  (74  Stat  212- 
46  U.S.C.  1401  et  seq.) . 

(9)  The  Act  of  September  14,  1961.  as 
amended  (75  Stat.  514;  46  UJ3.C.  1126b-l). 

(10)  The  Act  of  Jvme  13.  1957.  as  amended 
(71  Stat.  73;  46  U.S.C.  1177a).  to  the 
extent  it  relates  to  operating-differential 
subsidies. 

(11)  The  Act  of  June  2.  1961,  as  amended 
(65  Stet.  69;  46  UjS.C.  1241a).  to  the  extent 
It  relates  to  the  vessel  operations  revolving 
fund. 

(12)  The  Act  of  July  24.  1956,  as  amended 
(70  Stat.  606:  46  U.S.C.  249  et  seq.) . 

(13)  The  Act  of  August  9,  1954,  as  amended 
(68  Stat.  675;  60  U.8.C.  196  et  seq.). 

(14)  Section  600  of  the  Transportation 
Act,  1920,  as  amended  (41  Stat.  499:  49  UJ3  C 
142). 

(16)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  21  of  I960 
(64 Stat.  1273;  46  U.S.C.  1111  note). 

(16)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961 
(76  Stat.  840;  46  U.S.C.  1111  note). 

(17)  ReorganlzaUon  Plan  No.  6  of  1949  (03 
Stat.  1069;  46  VS.C.  Ill  note) . 

(B)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administrator  tmd  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  exercise  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  relating  to  the 
merchant  marine  transferred  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (6)  (A)  of  this  section,  except  such 
as  the  Maritime  Board  shall  exercise  in 
accordance  wltli  sxibeectlon  (a)(6)(C)  of 
this  subsection. 

(C)  There  is  hereby  established  with  the 
Department  a  Maritime  Board.  The  Marl- 
time  Board  shall  exercise  the  follovrlng  fimc- 
tlons, powers,  and  duties: 

(1)  All  ftinctions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  transferred  to 
it  under  section  105  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  21  of  1960 
and  subsequently  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  by  section  202(b)  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961. 

(2)  The  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  Utle  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(52  Stat.  969;  46  U.S.C.  1271  et  seq.). 

(D)  The  Maritime  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  as  follows :  The  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administrator,  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Board,  and  two 
additional  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Not  more  than  two  members  of 
the  Maritime  Board  shall  be  from  the  same 
political  party.  The  two  additional  Maritime 
Board  members  app>ointed  by  the  President 
shall — 

(1)  be  appointed  for  terms  of  loar  years; 
except  that  the  terms  of  the  members  first 
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September  28,  1966 


September  28, 


■ppotnted  shall  expire  aa  followa:   one  on 
June  30,  1068,  and  one  on  June  30. 1970;  and 

(2)  be  compensated  at  tlie  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
ScbediUe.  Eacb  member  appointed  to  flU 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  term  for 
Which  hla  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  ot 
office,  a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  Is  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified.  No  member  shall  engage  In  any 
other  business,  vocation,  or  emplojrment. 

(3)  A  vacancy  In  the  llartlme  Board  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment.  A  vacancy  In 
the  lifantlme  Board  shall  not  Impair  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  of  the  Maritime  Board. 
Any  two  members  of  the  Maritime  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  bustness,  and  the  concurring  votee 
of  any  two  members  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  disposition  of  any  matter  which  may 
rome  before  the  Maritime  Board. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  301  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (4«  VS.C.  1111(b)),  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, members  of  the  Marlttmt  Boftfd, 
and  all  officers  and  employees  thereof.  The 
first  two  sentences  of  section  301(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1111(b))   are  repealed. 

(6)  The  Federal  Maritime  Administrator 
and  members  of  the  Maritime  Board  shall 
be  appointed  with  due  regard  to  their  fit- 
ness for  the  efficient  dispatch  of  the  ftinc- 
tions,  powers,  and  duties  assigned,  and  the 
two  additional  Maritime  Board  members 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  only  for 
Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance 
in  office. 

(6)  The  Maritime  Board  Is  authorized  to 
establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures as  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  Ita 
functions:  and  to  delegate  to  any  officer  or 
official  of  the  Maritime  Board  or  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  such  of  Its  func- 
tions as  It  may  deem  appropriate. 

(7)  Part  n  of  Reorganization  Plan  Niun- 
bered  ai  of  19S0.  and  part  n  and  section 
303(c)  of  Reorganization  Plan  Niunbered  7 
of  1961,  are  hereby  superseded  by  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(8)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  (1)  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  established  by  part  I  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961,  or  (2) 
any  of  the  functions  of  such  Commission. 

(B)  Decisions  of  the  Maritime  Board  made 
pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  the  fimctlons, 
powers,  and  duties  enumerated  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (6)  (C)  of  this  section  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Maritime  Board  shall  be  admln- 
iaratlvely  final,  and  appeals  as  authorised  by 
law  shall  be  taken  directly  to  the  courts. 

(6)  The  following  law  to  the  extent  It  au- 
thorizes scientific  and  professional  posltiona 
which  relate  primarily  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  subsection :  The  Act  of  August 
1,  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  716;  5  U.S.C. 
1161). 

(7)  The  following  laws  and  provisions  of 
laws  relating  generally  to  traffic  and  highway 
safety: 

(A)  The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vdilele 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat  718). 

(B)  The  mghway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80 
9Ut.  731). 

(b)(1)  Th*  Coast  Guard  U  hereby  trmna- 
ferred  to  the  Department,  and  there  are 
hereby  tranaferred  to  and  vested  In  the  Sec- 
retary all  functions,  powers,  and  duties,  re- 
lating to  the  Coast  Ouard,  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  of  other  officers  and  oOoes 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 


(2)  Notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  to  the  Department  and  the 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties,  relating  to  the  Coast 
Ouard,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
of  other  officers  and  offices  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasiiry,  effected  by  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Coast 
Ouard,  together  with  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  relating  thereto,  shall  operate  as 
a  part  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  time  of  war  or 
when  the  President  shall  so  direct,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3  of  UUe  14,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  set  out  In  chapter  47  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  (Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Jiistioe) ,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  Oeneral  Counsel 
of  the  Department. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Secretary  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  of  the  Administrator  and  other  officers 
and  offices  thereof.  Including  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  a  civil  supersonic 
aircraft: 'Proinded,  however,  That  there  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Fed«-al  Aviation 
Administrator,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
exardse  the  fiinctions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  pertaining  to  aviation  safety 
as  set  forth  in  sections  306.  307,  308.  309,  313, 
313.  314,  1101,  1105,  and  1111,  and  Utles  VI, 
Vn,  IX,  and  Xn  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968,  as  amended.  In  exercising  these 
enumerated  functions,  powers,  and  duties, 
the  Administrator  shall  be  guided  by  the 
declaration  of  policy  in  section  103  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 
Decisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator made  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  enumerated  in 
this  subsection  to  be  exercised  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  administratively  final, 
and  appeals  as  authorized  by  law  or  this  Act 
shall  be  taken  directly  to  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  or  to  the  courts,  as 
appropriate. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  of  the  Chairman,  members,  officers,  and 
offices  thereof  under  titles  VI  (73  Stat.  776;  6 
U.S.C.  1431  et  seq.)  and  Vn  (73  Stat.  781;  49 
U.S.C.  1441  et  seq.)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1068.  as  amended:  Provided,  however. 
That  these  functions,  powers,  and  duties  are 
hereby  transferred  to  and  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 
Decisions  of  the  NationaJ  Transportation 
Safety  Board  made  pursuant  to  the  exercise 
of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  enu- 
merated in  this  subsection  shall  be  adnUnls- 
tratlvely  final,  and  appeals  as  autborlaed  by 
law  or  this  Act  shall  be  taken  directly  to 
the  courts. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cocn- 
mlsslon,  and  of  the  Chairman,  membera, 
officers,  and  offices  thereof,  under — 

( 1 )  the  following  laws  relating  generally  to 
safety  appliances  and  equipment  on  railroad 
engines  and  cars,  and  protection  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers: 

(A)  The  Act  of  March  3,  1803,  as  amended 
(37  Stat.  681;  46  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) . 

(B)  The  Act  of  March  2, 1003,  aa  amended 
(32  Stat.  943;  46  U.S.C.  8  et  seq.) . 

(O)  The  Act  of  AprU  14,  1910,  as  amended 
(36  Stat.  298;  46  U.8.C.  11  et  seq.) . 

(D)  The  Act  of  May  80,  1908.  as  amended 
(36  Stat.  476;  46  VS.0. 17  et  seq.) . 

(!)  The  Act  of  February  17,  1911.  as 
amended  (36  Stat.  018:  48  U.S.C.  22  et  seq.) . 


(F)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1916,  as  amended 
(38  SUt.  1192;  45  U.S.C.  30). 

(0)  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  1320). 

(H)  Joint  Resolution  of  June  30,  1906,  aa 
amended  (34  Stat.  838;  46  U.S.C.  36) . 

(1)  The  Act  of  May  27,  1908,  as  amended 
(36  Stat.  325;  45  U.S.C.  36  et  seq.). 

(J)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1909,  as  amended 
(35  Stat.  965;  45  U.S.C.  37) . 

(K)  The  Act  of  May  6,  1910,  as  amended 
(36  Stat.  350;  45  U.S.C.  38  et  seq.). 

(2)  the  following  law  relating  generally 
to  hours  of  service  of  employees:  The  Act  ot 
March  4,  1907,  aa  amended  (34  Stat.  14is- 
46U.8.C.  61  et  seq.). 

(8)  the  following  law  relating  generally 
to  medals  for  heroism:  The  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1005,  as  amended  (33  Stat.  743;  49 
U.S.C.  1201  etseq.). 

(4)  the  following  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating generally  to  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles:  Sections  831-835  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 

(6)  the  following  laws  relating  generally 
to  standard  time  zones  and  daylight  savliig 
time: 

(A)  llie  Act  of  March  19, 1918,  as  amended 
(40  Stat.  460;   16  VS.C.  261  et  seq.). 

(B)  The  Act  of  March  4,  1921,  as  amended 
(41  Stat.  1446;  16  U.S.C.  266). 

(C)  The  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended  (80  Stat.  107) . 

(6)  the  following  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended — 

(A)  relating  generally  to  safety  appliances 
methods  and  systems:  Section  26  (49  U.SC 
26). 

(B)  relating  generally  to  investigation  of 
motor  vehicle  sizes,  weights,  and  service  of 
employees:  Section  226  (49  U.S.C.  326). 

(C)  relating  generally  to  qualifications 
and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees 
and  safety  of  operation  and  equipment: 
SecUons  204(a)  (1)  and  (2),  to  the  extent 
that  they  relate  to  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  of  employees  and  safety 
of  operation  and  equipment;  and  sections 
204(a)   (3).  (3a).  and  (6)   (49  U.S.C.  304). 

(D)  to  the  extent  they  relate  to  private 
carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle  and 
carriers  of  migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle 
other  than  contract  carriers:  Sections  221 
(a),  221(c),  and  224  (40  U.S.C.  321  et  seq). 

(f)(1)  Nothing  In  subsection  (e)  shall 
diminish  the  fimctlons,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  sections  1(6),  206,  207.  209,  210a,  212. 
and  216  of  the  Interstate  Cotnmerce  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  1(6),  306  et  seq.),  or 
under  any  other  section  of  that  Act  not 
specifically  referred  to  in  subsection  (e). 

(2)  (A)  With  respect  to  any  fimcUon 
which  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
subeectioii  (e)  and  which  was  vested  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  preceding 
such  transfer,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
same  administrative  powers  under  the  Inter- 
state Cotnmerce  Act  as  the  Commission  had 
before  such  transfer  with  respect  to  such 
transferred  function.  After  such  transfer, 
the  Commission  may  exercise  its  administra- 
tive powers  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  only  with  respect  to  those  of  Its  func- 
tions not  transferred  by  subeecUon  (e). 

(B)  Pot  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

(i)  the  term  "function"  Includes  power 
and  duty,  and 

(11)  the  term  "administrative  powers  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act"  means  any 
functions  under  the  following  provisions  of 
the  Intentato  Commerce  Act,  as  amended: 
Sections  12,  18(1).  13(2),  14,  16(12),  the  last 
sentence  of  18(1).  sections  20  (except  clauses 
(3).  (4),  (11).  and  (12)  thereof),  340(a)  (6) 
and  (7),  204(e),  a04(d),  a06(d),  a06(f),  220 
(except  subsection  (c)  and  the  proviso  of 
subsection  (a)  thereof) ,  322  (except  subeec- 
Uons  (b)(2)  and  (b)(3)  tbweof))  and  417 
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seq.,  304  et  seq.,  and 


(b)(1)  (40  UjS.C.  12  etjl 
1017). 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administrator  shall 
carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  pertaining  to  railroad  and  pipe- 
line safety  as  set  forth  in  the  statutes  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  by  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administrator  shall 
carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  pertaining  to  motor  carrier 
safety  as  set  forth  In  the  statutes  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

Decisions  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Federal  iHlghway  Administra- 
tor made  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  enumerated  in 
the  two  immediately  pnecedlng  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection  to  be  c^ied  out  by  the  Ad- 
ministrators shall  be  administratively  final, 
and  appeals  as  authorised  by  law  or  this  Act 
shall  be  taken  directly  tio  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Boaril  or  the  courts,  as 
appropriate. 

(g)  niere  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  all  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secreitary  of  the  Army  and 
other  officers  and  offices  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  under — 

(1)  the  following  U^  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  generally  t^i  water  vessel  anchor- 
ages: j 

(A)  Section  7  of  thelAct  of  March  4.  1015, 
as  amended  (38  Stat.  1D63;  33  U.S.C.  471). 

(B)  Article  11  of  seiilon  1  of  the  Act  of 
June  7,  1807,  as  amended  (30  Stat.  08;  33 
U.S.C.  180) . 

(C)  Rule  0  of  section  |l  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 8,  1806,  as  amendlad   (28  Stat.  647;   33 

U.S.C.  268) .  ; 

(D)  Rule  numbered  t3  of  section  4233  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  a$  amended  (33  U.S  C. 
322). 

(2)  the  foUovTlng  provision  of  law  relating 
generally  to  drawbridge  operating  regula- 
tions: Section  6  of  tfajs  Act  of  August  18, 
1894,  as  amended  (28  Stat.  362;  33  U.S.C. 
499).  ' 

(3)  the  following  laW  relating  generally  to 
obstructive  bridges;  TJie  Act  of  June  21, 
1940,  as  amended  (54  Stat.  407;  33  U.S.C.  611 
et  seq.) .  , 

(4)  the  following  laws  and  provisions  of 
law  relating  generally  ij  the  reasonableness 
of  tolls:  ] 

(A)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  23.  1006. 
as  amended  (34  Stat.  85;  33  U.S.C.  404) . 

(B)  SecUon  503  of  th^  Oeneral  Bridge  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (60'  Stat.  847;  33  U.S.C. 
526).  T 

(C)  SecUon  17  of  thd  Act  of  June  10  1030, 
as  amended  (46  Stat.  550;  33  U.S.C.  408a) . 

(D)  The  Act  of  June  27,  1030.  as  amended 
(46  Stat.  821;  33  U.S.Cj  408b). 

(E)  The  Act  Of  Akigust  21,  1036,  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  670;  B8  U.S.C.  503  et  seq) . 

(5)  the  following  law  relating  to  preven- 
tion Of  pollution  of  th^  sea  by  oil:  The  Oil 
PoUuOon  Act,  1961,  as  amended  (75  Stat.  402; 
33U.S.C.  1001  etseq.). 

(6)  the  following  law*  and  provision  of  law 
to  the  extent  that  they  relate  generally  to  the 
location  and  clearances  of  bridges  and  cause- 
ways In  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States: 

(A)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899, 
as  amended  (30  Stat.  Il5l;  33  VS.C.  401) . 

(B)  The  Act  of  March  23, 1906.  as  amended 
(34  Stat.  84;  33  U.S.C.  491  et  seq.). 

(C)  The  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946.  M 
smended  (60  Stat.  847;  88  VS.C.  625  et  seq.) . 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  transfer  of  functions,  powers. 
»hd  duties  to  the  Secrttary  cm-  any  other 
ralcer  in  the  Department  shall  not  include 
roiictions  vested  by  the  AdmlnlstraUve  Pro- 
»tfure  Act.  as  amended  (60  Stat.  287;  8 
u-S.C.  1001  et  seq.)    ii^  hearing  examiners 


employed  by  any  department,  agency,  or 
component  thereof  whose  functions  are 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
(1)  The  administration  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, established  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
March  12,  1914,  as  amended  (38  Stet.  308), 
and  all  of  the  functions  authorized  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  Numbered 
11107.  April  25.  1963  (28  FJR.  4226),  relative 
to  the  operation  of  said  Railroad,  are  hereby 
transferred  to  and  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  who  shall  exercise  the  same 
authority  with  respect  thereto  as  is  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pur- 
stiant  to  said  Executive  otdtr. 

TSANSFOBTAnON    IKVKSncKNT    BTAITDAHI) 

Sbc.  7  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience 
revise  standards  and  criteria  consistent  with 
national  transportation  policies,  for  the  for- 
mulation and  economic  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
posals for  the  Investment  of  Federal  funds  In 
transportation  facilities  or  equipment,  except 
such  proposals  as  are  concerned  with  ( 1 )  the 
acquisition  of  transpKirtatlon  facilities  or 
equipment  by  Federal  agencies  in  providing 
transportation  services  for  their  own  use;  (2) 
an  interoceanlc  canal  located  outside  the 
contiguous  United  States;  (3)  defense  fea- 
tures included  at  the  direction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  civil  air,  sea,  and  land  transpor- 
tation; (4)  programs  of  foreign  assistance; 
or  (5)  water  resource  projects.  The  stand- 
ards and  criteria  developed  or  revised  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  upon  their  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

The  standards  and  criteria  for  economic 
evaluation  of  water  resource  projects  shall  be 
developed  by  the  Water  Resources  Council 
established  by  Public  Law  80-80.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  standards  and  criteria,  the 
primary  direct  navigation  benefits  of  a  water 
resource  project  are  defined  as  the  product 
of  the  savings  to  shippers  using  the  water- 
way and  the  estimated  traffic  that  would  use 
the  waterway;  where  the  savings  to  shippers 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween (a)  the  freight  rates  or  charges  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  study  for  the  move- 
ment by  the  alternative  means  and  (b)  those 
which  would  be  charged  on  the  proposed 
waterway;  and  where  the  estimate  of  traffic 
that  would  use  the  waterway  will  be  based  on 
such  freight  rates,  taking  into  account  pro- 
jections of  the  economic  growth  of  the  area. 

The  Water  Resources  Council  established 
under  section  101  of  PubUc  Law  8&-80  Is 
hereby  expanded  to  include  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  on  matters  pertaining  to 
navigation  features  of  water  resource  proj- 
ects. 

(b)  Every  survey,  plan,  or  report  formu- 
lated by  a  Federal  agency  which  Includes  a 
proposal  as  to  which  the  Secretary  has 
promulgated  standards  and  criteria  pursuant 
to  subsecUon  (a)  shall  be  (1)  prepared  in 
accord  with  such  standards  and  criteria  and 
upon  the  basis  of  information  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  projected 
growth  of  transportation  needs  and  traffic 
in  the  affected  area,  the  relative  efficiency  of 
various  modes  of  transport,  the  available 
transp>ortatlon  services  in  the  area,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  proposed  investment  on 
existing  modes,  and  on  the  regional  and  na- 
tional economy:  (2)  coordinated  by  the  pro- 
posing agency  with  the  Secretary  and,  as  ap- 
propriate, with  other  Federal  agencies, 
States,  and  local  tinlts  of  government  for 
Inclusion  of  his  and  their  views  and  com- 
ments; and  (3)  transmitted  thereafter  by 
the  proposing  agency  to  the  President  for 
diqxMltlon  in  accord  with  law  and  procedures 
established  by  hUn. 


AMKNDMKNTS  TO  OTKKB  LAWS 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Section  406  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1058.  as  amended  (72  Stat. 
763;  40  VS.C.  1376(b)).  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: "In  applying  clause  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  take  Into  consideration 
any  standards  and  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  for  determining 
the  character  and  quality  of  transportation 
required  for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  national  defense." 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
(70  Stat.  10;  40  U.S.C.  App.  206)  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  that  section  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "Commerce  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretery')"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Transportation". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
that  section  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "Secretary",  the  words  "of  Trans- 
portation". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "Sec- 
retary", the  words  "of  Commerce". 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUovrlng  sen- 
tence: "Such  recommendations  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans^ 
portatlon  for  his  approval." , 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection,  (c) 
of  that  section  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "Secretary"  the  words  "of  Trans- 
portation". 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary" the  words  "of  Transportation". 

(7)  Subsection  (f)  of  that  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "Secre- 
tary", the  words  "of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation".  Subsection 
(f)  of  that  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "determines"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "determine". 

(8)  Subsection  (g)  of  that  section  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  "to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  shall  transfw 
funds  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for 
administration  of  projects  approved  by  both 
Secretaries." 

(c)  Section  206(c)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (79  Stat.  15;  40  U.S.C.  App.  206),  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Interior."  the 
words  "Secretary  of  Transportation,". 

(d)  Section  212(a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  555) ,  Is 
amended  by  striking  "of  the  Commission" 
the  second,  third,  and  foiirth  times  those 
words  occur. 

(e)  Section  13(b)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038,  as  amended  (62  Stat. 
1067) ,  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion." 

(f )  The  second  sentence  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Explosives  Act,  as  amended  (40  Stat. 
386;  50  U.S.C.  128)  Is  amended  to  read  ss 
follows:  "This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  ex- 
plosives or  Ingredients  which  are  in  transit 
upon  vessels,  railroad  cars,  aircraft,  or  other 
conveyances  in  conformity  with  statutory  law 
or  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation." 

(g)(1)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  18. 
1964.  aa  amended  (68  Stat.  02),  Is  further 
amended  as  follows:  Strike  the  entire  sec- 
tion 1,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"SccnoH  1.  There  Is  hereby  created,  sub- 
ject to  tlM  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
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Secretary  of  Tranaportatlon,  a  body  corpo- 
rate to  be  known  a«  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Corporation')." 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

(h)  Section  301  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  731)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Director  of  Public  Roads",  by 
striking  the  word  "Agency"  wherever  It  oc- 
curs in  such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Bureau",  and  by  striking 
"an  Administrator"  or  "Administrator", 
wherever  appearing  therein,  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "a  Director"  or  "Director",  re- 
spectively. 

(1)  Section  115  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat. 
718)  is  amended  by  striking  the  word 
"Agency"  wherever  It  occurs  In  such  section 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"Bureau",  and  by  striking  the  word  "Admin- 
istrator" wherever  It  occiira  In  such  section 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Di- 
rector". 

(])  Section  3(a)  of  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966 
(80  Stat.  204)  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "the  Treasury"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Transportation". 

(k)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 22.  1966.  Public  Law  89-599.  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "of  Commerce"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "of  Trans- 
portation". 

AOMnnsntATTvx  pkovisions 
Ssc.  9.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  In  any  other  Act  which  Is  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  In  the  Secretary,  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  or 
any  other  officer  In  the  Department,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized,  subject  to  the  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees,  including  in- 
vestigators, attorneys,  and  hearing  examiners, 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  to  prescribe  their  authority 
and  duties. 

(b)  Section  S108(a)  of  title  V  of  the  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  positions  authorized  for  grades  16.  17, 
and  18  of  the  General  Schedule  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "2,S7T'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "2,622". 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  servloes  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  V  of  the 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  tlOO  per  diem  for  Individuals  unless 
otherwise  specified  tn  an  appropriation  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  participation  of  military  i>er80nnel  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Members  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  or  the  Marine  Corps  may  be  de- 
tailed for  service  In  the  Department  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary,  pursuant  to  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation . 

(e)(1)  Appointment,  detail,  or  assign- 
ment to.  acceptance  of,  and  service  In  any 
appointive  or  other  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  authority  of  section  9(d) 
and  section  9(q)  shall  In  no  way  affect 
status,  office,  rank,  or  grade  which  officers 
or  enlisted  men  may  occupy  or  hold  or  any 
emolument,  perquisite,  right,  privilege,  or 
benefit  Incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any  such 
status,  office,  rank,  or  grade,  nor  ihall  any 
member  so  appointed,  detailed,  or  assigned 
be  charged  against  any  statutory  limitation 
on  grades  or  strengths  applicable  to  the 
Armed  Forces.  A  person  so  i^ipointed.  de- 
tailed, or  assigned  shall  not  be  subject  to 
direction  by  or  control  by  his  armed  foros 
or  any  officer  thereof  directly  or  indirectly 
with  respect  to  the  responslblUties  exercised 


In  the  position  to  which  appointed,  detailed, 
or  assigned. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  in 
writing  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  on  personnel  appointed  and  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section.  Including  the  number,  rank, 
and  positions  of  members  of  the  armed 
services  detailed  pursuant  thereto. 

(f)(1)  In  addition  to  the  authority  to 
delegate  and  redelegate  contained  in  any 
other  Act  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
transferred  to  or  vested  In  the  Secretary  In 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
his  functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  such 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  as 
he  may  designate,  may  authorize  such  suc- 
cessive redelegations  of  such  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  as  he  may  deem  desirable, 
and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions, 
powers,  and  duties. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate and  redelegate  contained  in  any  other 
Act  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  or  specified  by  this  Act  to  be  carried 
out  by  any  officer  In  the  Department,  such 
officer  may  delegate  any  of  such  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  to  such  other  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  as  he  may 
designate;  may  authorize  such  successive  re- 
delegations  of  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties. 

(3)  The  Administrators  established  by 
section  3(e)  of  this  Act  may  not  delegate 
any  of  the  statutory  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities specifically  assigned  to  them  by  this 
Act  outside  of  their  respective  administra- 
tions. 

(g)  The  personel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  imexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  of  the  bead  and  other  officers  and  offices 
thereof,  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary: Provided,  however.  That  the  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records, 
and  unex];>ended  balances  of  appropriations, 
authorizations,  and  other  funds  employed  In 
carrying  out  the  duties  and  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  to  the  Secretary  which 
are  specified  by  this  Act,  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Administrator  shall  be  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Administrator  for  these 
purposes. 

(h)  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balances  of  appropri- 
ations, authorizations,  allocations,  and  oth- 
er funds  employed,  held,  used,  arising  from, 
available  or  to  be  made  available  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  by  sections  6  (except  section 
6(c) )  and  8  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  Act  as  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall 
determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary: Provided,  however.  That  the  i>oeltlons, 
personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  employed  by  the  CAB  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  transferred  by  this 
Act  to  be  exercised  by  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board: 
Provided  further.  That  the  positions,  person- 
nel, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations, 
authorizations,  and  other  funds  employed  in 
carrying  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Secretary 
which  by  this  Act  are  transferred  to  or  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, or  the  Maritime  Board  shall  be  as- 
signed by  the  Secretary  to  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Administrator  or  the  Maritime  Board, 


as  appropriate  for  these  purposes.  Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (1),  personnel  en- 
gaged in  these  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
shall  be  transferred  in  accordance  with  appii. 
cable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  trans- 
fer of  functions. 

(1)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  this  section  shall 
be  without  reduction  in  classification  or 
compensation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer. 

(J)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  any  officer  or  agency] 
other  than  the  Coast  Guard,  are  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  such  office  or  agency 
shall  lapse.  Any  person  who.  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  held  a  position  compensated 
m  accordance  with  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  and  who,  without  a  break 
in  service.  Is  appointed  in  the  Department  to 
a  position  having  duties  comparable  to  those 
performed  Immediately  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment shall  continue  to  be  compensated 
In  his  new  position  at  not  less  than  the  rate 
provided  for  his  previous  position,  for  the 
duration  of  his  service  in  his  new  position. 

(k)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  such  common  administrative  senilces 
as  he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  in  the  Interest 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  Depart- 
ment, including  such  services  as  a  central 
supply  service  for  stationery  and  other  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  which  adequate 
stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  agencies:  central  messenger, 
mall,  telephone,  and  other  communications 
services;  office  space,  central  services  for  doc- 
ument reproduction,  and  for  graphics  and 
visual  aids;  and  a  central  library  service. 
The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  the 
fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  stocks  of 
supplies,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and 
Inventories  on  order  as  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the  related  liabili- 
ties and  unpaid  obligations,  together  with 
any  appropriations  made  for  the  purp>o6e  of 
providing  capital,  which  appropriations  are 
hereby  authorized.  Such  funds  chall  be  re- 
imbursed in  advance  from  available  funds  of 
agencies  and  offices  in  the  Department,  or 
from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and  services 
at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  expense 
of  operation,  including  the  accrual  of  an- 
nual leave  and  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
and  receipts  In  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
make  an  annvial  audit  of  the  working  capi- 
tal fund  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  and 
there  shall  be  covered  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  sur- 
plus found  therein,  all  assets,  liabilities,  and 
prior  losses  considered,  above  the  amounts 
transferred  or  appropriated  to  establish  and 
maintain  said  fund,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  report  to  the  Congress  annu- 
ally the  results  of  the  audit,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  have  re- 
garding the  status  and  operations  of  the 
fund. 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of  such 
device  as  be  shall  approve,  and  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(m)  In  addition  to  the  authority  con- 
tained in  any  other  Act  which  is  transferred 
to  and  vested  In  the  Secretary,  the  National 
lYansportatlon  Safety  Board,  or  other  ofDcer 
In  the  Department,  ae  necessary,  and  when 
not  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  j}rovlde  for,  construct,  or  main- 
tain the  folowtng  for  employees  and  their 
dependents  stationed  at  remote  localities: 

(1)  Elmergency  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies; 
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(2)  Food  and  other  s  ibsistence  supplies; 

(3)  Messing  facilitiei ;: 

(4)  Motion  picture  e  lulpment  and  film  for 
recreation  and  training ;  j 

(5)  Reimbursement  for  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  other  mipplles  furnished  by 
such  employees  in  Mneftgencies  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  distressed  persons;  and 

(6)  Uving  and  working  quarters  and  fa- 
culties. The  furnlshliig  of  medical  treat- 
ment under  paragraph  i  (1)  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  services  and  suppBes  under  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  sUbsectlon  shall  be  at 
prices  reflecting  reasonable  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  the  proceeds 
therefrom  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  which  the  e:  [|>endlture  was  made. 

(n)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept,  hold,  admlnls^r,  and  utilize  gifts 
and  bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating 
the  work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and  be- 
quests of  money  and  the  proceeds  from  sales 
of  other  property  received  as  gifts  or  bequests 
shall  be  deposited  Irj  the  Treasury  in  a 
separate  fund  and  shaill  be  disbursed  upon 
order  erf  the  Secretary.  Property  accepted 
pursuant  to  this  paragijaph,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  shall  be  used  a^;  nearly  as  possible  In 


accordance  with   the 
bequest. 

(2)  For  the  pur 
estate,    and    gift    tax 
under  para^ai^  (1) 


trvas   of   the   gift   or 

of  Federal  Income. 

property    accepted 

„    .       ,  - .   -pV^l  ^  considered  as 

a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  Itor  use  of  the  United 

States.  I 

(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaiiiry  may  Invest  and 
reinvest  in  sectirltles  W  the  United  States 
or  In  securities  guaraiiteed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  UnlUd  States  any  moneys 
contained  in  the  fund  [provided  for  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  Income  bccrulng  from  such 
securities,  and  from  any  other  property  held 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  be  disburse^:  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

(o)(l)  The  Secretar^  Is  authorized,  upon 
the  written  request  of  any  person,  or  any 
State,  territory,  possesiton,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  to  m<Lke  special  statistical 
studies  relating  to  ftrelgn  and  domestic 
transportation,  and  o|ther  matters  falling 
within  the  province  o^  the  Department,  to 
prepare  from  its  recofAs  special  statistical 
compilations,  and  to  Itumlsh  transcripts  of 
Its  studies,  tables,  an(|  other  records  upon 
the  payment  of  the  actiual  cost  of  such  work 
by  the  person  or  body  r^uestlng  it. 

(2)  All  moneys  receiflad  by  the  Department 
in  payment  of  the  cost  under  paragraph  (1) 
•hall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  account  to 
be  administered  under"  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary.  These  moneys  may  be  used.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  Incidenul  to  the  work  and/or 
to  secure  in  connection  therewith  the  special 
services  of  persons  who  are  neither  officers 
nor  employees  of  the  TJrmted  States. 

(p)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard!  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  such  advisory  committees  as  shall  be 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
with  and  advice  to  tht  Department  In  per- 
formance of  Its  functions.  Members  of  such 
committee,  other  tliani  those  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  while  at- 
tending meeting  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, may  be  paid  compensation  at  rates 
not  exceeding  those  authorized  for  individ- 
uals under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  bualness,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  tlUe  V  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  for  per- 


sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  Payments  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  render  members  of  advisory 
committees  employees  or  officials  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose. 

(q)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  other  law,  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  on  active  duty  may  be  app>olnted,  de- 
tailed, or  assigned  to  any  position  in  the 
Department  other  than  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provUions  of  title  V  of 
the  United  States  Code,  a  retired  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  may  be  appointed  to  any 
position  In  the  Department. 

(r)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  educational  Institu- 
tions, public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, or  persons  for  the  conduct  of  scientific 
or  technological  research  into  any  aspect  of 
the  problems  related  to  the  programs  of  the 
Department  which  are  authorized  by  statute. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  a  showing 
that  the  Institutions,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  persons  with  which  he  expects  to 
enter  into  contracts  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion have  the  capability  of  doing  effective 
work.  He  shall  furnish  such  advice  and  as- 
sistance as  he  believes  will  best  carry  out  the 
mission  of  the  Department,  participate  in 
coordinating  all  research  initiated  under  this 
section,  indicate  the  lines  of  inquiry  which 
seem  to  him  most  important,  and  encourage 
and  assist  In  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  cooperation  by  and  between  the 
institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  or  per- 
sons and  between  them  and  other  research 
organizations,  the  Department,  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
disseminate  in  the  form  of  reports  or  pub- 
lications to  public  or  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations, or  individuals  such  information 
as  he  deems  desirable  on  the  research  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(4)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection 
is  Intended  to  amend,  modify,  or  repeal  any 
provisions  of  law  administered  by  the  De- 
partment which  authorize  the  making  of 
contracts  for  research. 

COKTOKVXtfO    AMZm>MZNT8   TO    OTHEX    U^WS 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "Secretary  of  Transportation." 

(b)  SecUon  101  of  Utle  V  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 
"The  Department  of  Transportation". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
make  applicable  to  the  Department  any  pro- 
vision of  law  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(d)  Subchapter  n  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  63  of  title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  5312  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 
"(12)  Secretary  of  Transportation." 

(2)  Section  6313  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(7)  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(7)  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(19)  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration." 

(3)  Section  5314  Is  amended  by  nrit^tjig  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(46)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  TransptM'ta- 
Uon  (4). 


"(47)  Administrator,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(48)  Administrator,  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(49)  Administrator,  Federal  Maritime 
Administration. 

"(50)  Chairman,  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board." 

(4)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(78)  Members,  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

"(79)  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Transportation. 

"(80)  Deputy  Administrator,  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration. 

"(81)  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation. 

"(82)  Director  of  PubUc  Roads." 

(6)  Section  5317  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "thirty"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"thirty-nine". 

(7)  (A)  After  section  5317  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"f  5318.  Presidential  authority  to  place  a 
position  at  level  in 

"The  President  is  fiu-ther  authorized  to 
place  one  pKtsltion  in  level  m." 

(B)  Amend  the  table  of  contents  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  53  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  material  relating  to  subchapter  n 
the  following: 

"5318.  Presidential    authority   to   place   one 
position  In  level  m." 

(e)  Subsections  5314(6),  5315(2),  and 
5316  (12),  (13),  (14),  (76),  (82),  and  (89) 
of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
repealed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act. 

(f )  The  Act  of  Avigust  i,  1956.  as  amended 
(70  Stat.  897:  46  U.S.C.  1241c).  is  amended 

•  by  striking  the  words  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" where  they  appear  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Transportation". 

(g)  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  section 
1020,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  where 
they  appear  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Transportation". 

(h)  Subsectton  (1)  of  section  801,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  General  Coim- 
sel  of  the  Department  of  Transportation". 

AKNT7AI.   REPORT 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  eact^  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  In  writing  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

SAVINCS  PROVnUOKS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  cer- 
tificates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective— 

(A)  under  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  this  Act,  or 

(B)  in  the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which  are  transferred  xinder  this 
Act, 

by  (1)  any  department  or  agency,  any  fimc- 
tlons  of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act, 
or  (11)  any  cotut  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  thli  Act 
takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary,  Ad- 
ministrators, Board,  Maritime  Board,  or 
General  Oounsel  (In  the  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority respectively  vested  in  them  by  this 
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Act) .  by  any  court  of  coinpet«nt  Jurisdiction, 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provlslona  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  procee<Ung8  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof), 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act;  but  such  proceedings,  to  the  extent  that 
they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shall 
be  continued  before  the  Department.  Such 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  they  do  not  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  con- 
tinued before  the  department  or  agency  be- 
fore which  they  were  pending  at  the  time  of 
such  transfer.  In  either  case  orders  shall 
be  Issued  In  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall 
be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
repealed  by  the  Secretary,  Administrators, 
Board,  Maritime  Board,  or  General  Coun- 
se".  (In  the  exercise  of  any  authority  respec- 
tively vested  In  them  by  this  Act) ,  by  a.oourt 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraiph 
(2)—  C^ 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  token,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by 
or  against  any  department  or  agency,  :'unc- 
tlons  of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act. 
or  by  or  against  any  officer  thereof  In 
his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes 
of  actions,  suits,  actions,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings may  be  asserted  by  or  against 
the  United  Stotes  or  such  official  of 
the  Department  as  may  be  appropriate  and, 
In  any  litigation  pending  when  this  section 
tokes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any  time,  on 
Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter 
an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  thlii  Act 
tokes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  a  siilt,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  department  or  agency  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the 
Secretary  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
Involving  fimctlons  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  which  case  the  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  department,  agency,  or  officer 
which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the 
effective  dato  of  this  Act) . 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference 
In  any  other  Federal  law  to  any  departmoit 
or  agency,  officer  or  office  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  officer  or  agency  In 
which  this  Act  vesta  such  function  after  such 
transfer. 

BXPASABnJTT 

Sec.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrctun- 
stances  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  sluUl  not  be 
affected  thereby. 


CODlnCATION 

Sac.  14.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  two  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  a  proposed  codi- 
fication of  all  laws  that  contain  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  transferred  to  or  vested 
In  the  Secretary  or  the  Department  by  this 
Act. 

xrracrrvK  batx;  nnriAL  AFronmaetrt  or 
omccxs 

Sec.  15.  (a)  This  Act  shall  toke  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  Secretory  first  tokes  office,  or 
on  such  prior  date  after  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  of  the  officers  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 3,  5.  or  6  of  this  Act  may  (notwithstand- 
ing subsection  (a) )  be  appointed  In  the 
manner  provided  for  In  such  sections,  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  compensated 
from  the  date  they  first  toke  office,  at  the 
rates  provided  for  In  sections  3.  5.  6.  and  10 
of  this  Act.  Such  compensation  and  related 
expenses  of  their  offices  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  available  for  the  functions  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Depcutment  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  imtll  12  o'clock  tomorrow 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
September  29,  1966,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMmA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  28,  1966: 
In  thx  An  FOKCB 

Oen.  Hunter  Harris,  Jr.,  FR6a4  (major  gen- 
eral. Regiilar  Air  Force)  U-8.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general  under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
tlUe  10  of  the  United  Stotes  Code. 

In  thk  Ahjct 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stotee  Code, 
section  3902: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Albert  Watson  n,  018105,  Army 
of  the  United  Stotee   (major  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

The  foUowing-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  Stotee  Code, 
section  3068,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  reeponslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
Uon  S066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
liCaJ.     Oen.    Ferdinand    Thcmas    Unser. 
020734,  VS.  Army. 

In  th>  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain  In  the  line,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adklaaon,  Hubert  K.    Atkinson,  Bert  M.,  Jr. 
Allen.  Charles  D.  Babbitt,  Franklin  O. 

Allred,  Jlmmie  B.         Barker.  Edwin  F.,  Jr. 
Altz.  Leroy  V.,  Jr.  Barlow,  John  F. 

Anders.  Samuel  O..  Jr.  Barton.  Charles  A. 
Anderson.  Vernon  F.    Bayly,  Donald  C. 
Anderson.  James  R.      Bellah,  James  C. 
Anderson,  Raymond     Bennett,  Arthur 

M..  Jr.  K.,  Jr. 

Ashley,  Unsey  S.  BenruU,  Luar  H. 


BeuUer.  Albert  O.  Hardy.  WUIU  A. 

Blackwelder,  Buren  Harlan,  Wick  R.,  Jr. 

L.  Harris,  William  L..  jr. 

Blanks,  Alva  L.  Hayes.  Arthur  M.,  Jr. 

Blount.  Robert  H.  Hazen.  Alan  M. 

Bodamer.  Robert  E.  Helle.  Donald  H. 

Bodnaruk,  Andrew  Henderson.  Jerome  E 

Boland.  Paul  Henrlques.    David   N 
Boiler.  Jack  W.  jr. 

Boniface.  John  O.  Herzog.  John  J. 

Boule.  Arthur  E.,  Jr.  Hilton,  Jack 

Bowen,  Alva  M.,  Jr.  Hoke,  Charles  H. 

Boyd,  Carl  J.  Holllngsworth,  Russell 
Boyd,  Paul  C.  k.,  Jr. 

Brazzell,  Robert  J.  Holschuh.  Howard  W 

Brett,  Robert  P.  Hooffstottor.     William 
Brown,  Francis  T.  b. 

Burgln.  WUbur  J.  Horn,  Maurice  A 

Caldwell,  Jack  Houston,    Wlllard    S 
Campbell,  William  M.      jr 

Carlisle.  Charles  S.  Howard.  George  D. 

Carnahan,  Ralph  H.  Howe.  Thomas 

Carneghl^Albert  J.  Hoy.  Hugh  A. 

Hughes.  Thomas  J..  Jr. 
Hugus.  James  E. 


Carrier.  Francis  A. 
Casper.  William 


F..  Jr. 


Hullhan.  John  W. 


Chapman.  James  F.      irtgu,  Edelbert  E. 

^  J-^!f^^r^-  Johnson.  Charles  E. 

Clark.  Gilbert  L. 

Clausen.  Paul  K. 


Joy.  Harmon  R. 
^  «      ^     ^    ^    -       Kalne.  Francis  R. 
Coffey.  Claude  C    Jr.     Yearns.  John  S. 
Cone.  Warren  M.  Kent.  John  L. 

Cooley  Homer  K.,  Jr.    Kldd.  John  D. 
Cox.  Channlng  H.  Klehl.  Elmer  H. 

^^Z'^Z-  ^^°^  ^-  Kllpatrlck.  David  D. 
^.I^^'  ^^^  ^  „  ^°8-  Franklin  T. 
Cushman.  Charles  H..Kin|8bury.  Edward  J.. 

Jr 
Damrow.  JuUiis  P.        Trn„'„  wh..,,-.  r^    r 
T-io^i...  TT...^_  -B  Kline.  Edward  C.  Jr. 

Davles,  Henry  E.  Koons.  Jack  L 

Davis.  Hector  W.,  Jr.      v^y^  v^^^Zi  r>    i 
Decamp,  Dwlght  E.       P!!'"  ^"^"^"^  C.,  Jr. 

Dedman  Tyler  F.  Jlf!°;?^- j^VT  t 

Dehn,  Emeion  C.  La^e,  Dwlght  A    Jr. 

Delaware,  Joseph  L.      J^hh!*^  o°»kV  '  "''■ 
DeLorenzl,  RolSrt  M.    Jlfh^'5^'?,^- 
Dew,  Carlos  Jr.  J^^"  -^^Pf  **„ 

Doak,  William  O.  \lT'-J^^^  ^V. 

Doescher,    Waltor   W.,""^^^'^*??*"'?^- 
jj,  Lindberg.  Charles  H. 

Dorman,  Alvin  E.  Lowell,  John  E. 

Doss,  Robert  F.  Lowen,  Ernest  E. 

Doty,  William  K.  ^^^'  Jwae*  O- 

DowUng.  Patrick  S.  Lyons.  Richard  T. 

Duacsek.  Anthony  W  Matejceck,  John  P. 

Duberg.  Carl  N.  '  Matthews.    Walter  L.. 

Dudley,  Harrison  O.  ^^ 

EllU,  George  W.  Matthews,   Howard  L. 

Ellis.  William  H.  '^'■• 

Endacott.  Jack  A.  Maupln.  Elwln  C. 

Exum,  John  D.  "ay,  Robert  C. 

Ferguson,  William  P  McCabe.  Robert  E. 

Field.  FrancU  E.         '  McCall.  Robert  E. 

Fisher,  Lee  W.  McCullough,  William 

Fowler,  Earl  B.,  Jr.  ^■ 

Francis,  Samuel  McDonald,  John  D. 
Frltoch.  Edward  C,  Jr.  McDonnel.  James  L. 

GammUl.  James  L.  McElwee,  Robert  E. 

Gatowood,  Walter  P  McGrath,  Charles  J. 

Gautler,  Robert  H.  McKeever,  Elmer  V. 

Oeer,  Jon  R.  McKenzle,  Robert  P. 

Gerhard,  Harry  E.,  Jr.  McMuUen,  Prank  D., 

Gemert,  Harold  F.  J'- 

Glorgls,  Albert  S.  Mellck.  Roger  E. 

Glrard,  Jean  L.  Melin,  Kenneth  L. 

Glaser,  William  R.  Merrell,  Chandler  V. 

Glenzer,  Hubert  Jr.  Metzel,  Jeffrey  C,  Jr. 

Gless,  Richard  D.  Metzger,  Robert  L. 
Ollndeman,  Henry  p.,  Meyer,  Wayne  E. 

Jr.  Miller,  Kirk  C,  Jr. 

Oorder,  Merle  H.  Mills,  Herbert  D.,  Jr. 

Gordon,  Jack  O.  Mingo.  John  J. 

Gray.  Gordon  L,  Jr.  Monthan.  George  R. 

Gray.  Julian  F.  Moore.  Harry  R. 
Gregory,  Orover  K.,  Jr.  Moore,  William  V. 

Griffin,  Thomas  H.  Moorhead,  Kenneth  W: 

OrlU,  Robert  W.  Morgan,  Horace  H. 

Oullette,  John  G.  Morton,  William  W. 

Outhrle.  Charles  A.  Moseley,  Richard  E. 

Hahs,  Orrte  A.  Moyo-,  Eugene  H. 

Hamberg,  Harold  A.  Murray,  Harrison  C. 


Nagler,  Gordon  R. 
Neely,  William  E. 
Nemoff.  Alfred  J. 
Nevltt.  Fred  M..  Jr. 
Kewbem,  Robert  O. 
Norman,  Oliver  L.,  Jr. 
Nutt,  Thomas  A..  Jr. 
Oberg.  Owen  H. 
Oechslin,  Roberts. 
Obopp,  Michael 
Ohslek,  Robert  R. 
OTIeU.  Tlmoithy  R. 
Overman,  Dana  C.  Jr. 
Packer,  Samuel  H.,  n 
Palkovlc,  Richard  M. 
Parady.  James  T. 
Parks,  lArry  O. 
Parrlsh.  Harvey  S.,  Jr. 
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Simth.  Gerald  W. 
S^Hth.  John  E. 
Sz^th.  Raymond  D. 
smith.  Rush  S. 
SiOlth.  WendeU  K. 
Snead.  Leonard  A. 
Silowden,  Blacon  S. 
Siijder,  Jack  L. 
Spencer.  WllUam  A. 
Siinilt.  Robert  E. 
StMr,  Mark  R. 
Stewart.  Richard  C. 
Stoble.  Bdwln  F. 
Styer.  Robert  T. 
SummlU.  Charles  D. 
S\^anson.  HJalmer,  B. 
Taift,  Jesse  W. 
Tap4or,  James  D. 
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Pearson,  Francis  E.,  mTeeh,  Charles  P 

Peed,  George  P. 

Penlston,  Robert  C. 

Penny,  Harmon  C. 

Perez,  Raul  B. 

Phillips,  BUly 

Platek,  John  A. 

Plerozzl,  Constantino 

N. 
Pleruckl,  Ervln  J. 
Pinkepank,  Merril  C. 
Pltz,  Marcellus  T. 
Porter,  WllUam  R. 
Potter,  Horace  S. 
Price,  Charles  H. 
Purlnton.  David  F. 
Putman,  Orlln  N. 
Qulsenberry,  William 

R. 
Racette,  Henry  J.,  jr. 
Renn,  John  E. 


Thomas.  Albert  H..  Jr. 
Tbqmas.  Robert  E. 
ipeon,  WllUam 
•n,    Robert    O. 
'f. 

in,  Robert  L. 
Tl<i9,  John  J.,  m 
nqerman.  Otto  D. 
Tolson.  George  F.,  Jr. 
Tot)le.  WycUffe  D.,  jr. 
Trftvers.  Edward  P. 
Treadwell.  Archie  B. 
Trlbble.  Robert  J. 
Valentine,  Andrew  J. 
Vajttraln,  WllUam  A., 

Voorhees,  Jack  B. 
Wade,  WlUlam  D. 
Wahl,  Clyde  F. 
WaUry,  Kenneth  F. 


Resizarday,  Joseph,  Jr.  Walker,  Robert  G. 
Richelieu.  Charles  F.     Ward.  Raymond  E. 


Rlggs.  Wallace  M. 
Robeson,  Robert  H., 
Rodler.  Richard  L. 
Roesner,  Claude  W. 
Rogers.  WllUam  H. 
Roulstone,  Don  J. 
Roux,  Vernon  K. 
Ryan,  Bayllss  Q. 
Sanderson,  James  R. 
Scherrer,  David  E. 
Schneider,  Robert  F.  J 


Wa^tier,  Robert  L. 
Jr  Weaver,  Keith  T. 
Weraelman,  Egon  H. 
Wei^er,  Paul  F. 
We^t,  Barle  L. 
White,  Allan  E. 
Whitmlre,  Donald  B. 
WllW)x,  Burr  C,  Jr. 
WUldnson,  Roland  P. 
Wllfltams,    Charles    S. 
J 


Schoultz,  Robert  F.      Williams,  Joseph  N.,  Jr 

Schwemley,  Paxil  A.       Wlljlbns,  Elmer  R. 

Scott.  Wiley  A.  Williams.  John  H.  D. 

Setzer,  Brooks  W.,  Jr.    WUion.  Gec«'ge  B.,  Jr. 

Shanahan.  John  J.,  jr.Wil^On,  James  B. 

Sharer,  Keith  W.  Wllsqn,  Kenneth  E.,  Jr 

SWpman,  James  L.        Wll4on,  Phillip  A. 

Shonk.  WllUam  H.,  Jr. Winter,  Homer  A. 

Slirake,  Francis  B.        Wolf.  Jerome  L..  Jr. 

Simpson.  William  E.     Wolfe.  George  M. 
WocOSton.  John 
Wortall.  David  J. 
Zlminerman,  George  G 
Zimmerman,  Wayne  L. 


Sims,  Wilbur  N. 
Skidmore,  Edward  O 
Small,  Rufus  C. 
Smith,  George  T. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
oflleutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and 
«taff  corps,  as  indicated,  suibject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Abbey,  Clifton  R. 
Abel,  Ernest  W. 
A'lanifi,  Richard  E. 
Aeberii,  Edwin  G. 
Alexander,  Dewey  L. 
AUard.  Richard  L. 
Allen,  Leslie  F. 
Allen,  Ralph  H. 
Allen,  Thomas  B. 
Ames,  Frederick  P. 
Anderson,  Richard  L. 
Arnold,  John  P. 
Ayer,  Donald  B. 
Ayer,  Lewis  E.,  Jr. 
^Kke,  Donald  J. 
BaUey,  Leonard  R. 
BfHUet,  Norman  L, 
B(nt.Cb«rlesA. 


LINE 


Barber,  Samuel  B. 
Barrj',  Duane  E. 
Bartle,  Raymond  A. 
Barte,  Harry  A. 
Bates,  BUly  G. 
Beaudry,  Rodolphe  W. 
Beavier,  Jerald  C. 
Bechitel,  Donald  G.,  Sr. 
Beck,  Melvln  D. 
Bedaxd,  Albert 
Beerf .  Robert  N. 
Belakjon,  Ivan 
Belev,  Carson  T. 
BeU,  Richard  M. 
Bennett,  Edmond  B. 
Beniwtt,  Walter  D. 
Bensbki.  MUo  K. 
BergJdarlB. 


Bem&rdy,     BenJaminCrawford,  Gaston  L. 

^-  Crews.  Everett 

Berry.  Ernest  W.  Cross.  WllUam  A. 

Berry.  WUliam  Ctirrler.  John  N. 

Betancourt,  B&ymondCusson.  Lyle  H. 

^-  Dalton.  George  E. 

Beverstock,  WUUamL.Danza.  Robert  S. 
Bishop.  Donald  E.  Darrow.  Lester  M. 
Black.  Elmer  L.  Davidson,  David  L 

Blacksmith.  Jack  E.      Davis,  Lee  A. 
Blalock,  Jack  N.  Davis,  Robert  D. 

Blessing,  Albert  C,  Jr.Davls,  Stephen  B..  Jr. 
Blomberg,  Charles  L.    Davis,  Walter  H. 
Bogle,  Wmiam  J.  B.       Delaney,  John  T. 
Bourgeois,  Robert  A.     Delong,  Thomas 
Bowen,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.Denl©a,  Edward  P. 
Boyd.  Alton  L.  Dennis.  Lorln  A. 

Boyd.  John  H.  Derby.  WUUam  T.,  Jr. 

Boyeson.  Mathew  O.      Deeelms.  Verl  D. 
Bracken.    WUUam    J. JJestefano.  Frank  J., 

Jr-  Jr. 

Bradshaw,  Henry  A.      Devlnny,  Richard  A. 
Brady,  Carl  E.  Dias,  Richard  E. 

Branson,  BasoombE.    Dick,  Charles  D. 
Braun,  Farrell  J.  Dickson,  Ray  B. 

Breslin,  John  W.  Dili,  Walter  S. 

Breelln,  John  J.,  Jr.       DiUer,  Marlon  H.,  n 
Brewer,  Charles  A.         Dolan.  Harold  A. 
Brewer,  Joe  R.  Downs,  James  A. 

Bridges,  Benny  C.  Doyle,  James  P. 

Bridges,  Ellsha  M.,  Jr.  Drake,  Keland  L.,  Jr. 
Brlnson,  Jack  E.  Driesbach,  Ronald  E. 

Brockbank,  Dean  O.      DrlscoU,  Richard  F. 
Brockman,  Edward  B.   Droll,  Joseph  A. 
Broder,  WlUlam  T.         Dronzek,  Henry  P. 
Brooks.  Paul  A.  Dubois.  Vem  A. 

Brookshlre,      MarshaUDuke,  WUUam  R.,  Jr. 

I'-  Dukes,  Raymond  D. 

Brown,  John  C.  Duncan,  Donald  G. 

Brown.  Larence  H.         Durnan,  Patrick  A. 
Brown,  Paul  F.  Dutcher,  WUUam  E. 

Bruce,  Hance  R.  Dyer,  George  H. 

Bruce,  Richard  J.  Earhart,  James  C. 

Brumgard,  Donald  P.    Eckert,  Raymond  A. 
Bucklus,  Donald  E.        Eckles,  James  W. 
Buckley,  John  T.  Elmore,  Samuel  B. 

BiUTiett,  Robert  V.        Emmerson,  Vernon  D. 
Burns,  James  E.  Erwln,  Arthur  R. 

Buse,  CaroU  R.  Evans,  Charles  E. 

Butler,  Edward  J.  Evans,  Floyd 

Butler,  James  N.,  Jr.     Evans,  Gerald  D. 
Buttrlck,  Robert  E.       Falrcloth,  George  B  . 
Buzhardt,  WlUlam  P.         Jr. 
Byrd,  Leon  E.  Parabaugh,  Clark  R 

Cameron,  John  R.         FarreU,  Thomas  J. 
CampbeU.  Jim  Parrls,  Wayne  R. 

Cardinal,  Peter  P.  Fasklng,  Floyd  E. 

Carley,  Edward  A.  Faublon,  Richard  B. 

CarUer,  James  F.  Feeback,  Ralph  S. 

Camley,  Beauron  L.      Ferguson,  Lawrence  L. 
Carrlngton,  Alfred  P.    Ferguson,  Robert  L. 
Carter,  WlUlam  L.         Finch,  Welford  V. 
Carty,  Claud  E.  Flanagan,  Chester 

Caverly,  Richard  W.     Plemmlng,  James  D 
Chambers,  WlUlam  J.       Jr. 
ChatelUer,  Richard  T.  Flynn,  WlUlam  M. 
Cheyne,  Robert  H.,  Jr.  Ford,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 
Childers,  Houston         Forgey,  Leroy  A. 
Chrane,  R.  V.  Foxwell,  Robert  E. 

Clark,  Dale  V.  Frantz,  PhiUp  L. 

Clark,  John  B.  Frazler.  Gordon  T.. 

Clark,  Robert  B.  Jr. 

Clarke,  Charles  E.  Freels,  Homer  J. 

Claybrook,  Sam  Freeman.  John  S. 

Clemen,  Leroy  J.  Friedman.  John  D. 

Clemento,  BUly  J.  Fuller,  Jack  E. 

Clomnger,  Arthur  D.     OaUagher,  Tllden, 
Coates,  David  B.  M.,  Jr. 

Cochran.  WUUam  M.     Gardner,  Jay  M 
Colburn,  Herbert  T.       Garrett,  Hubert  B 
CoUle,  Van  B.,  Jr.  Garrett,  Thomas  C 

Colvln,  Clarence  E.  Gavin.  Gerald  R 
Conaway,  Merel  W.  Geddes,  James  J 
CormeUy,  John  J.  Oeller,  Robert  E. 

Connor.  Harry  M..  Jr.     Gerber,  Raymond 
Connor,  John  P.  Qlanakoa, 

Cook,  Charles  J.  Demetreoe  G. 

Cook,  Donald  E..  Jr.       Glbbs,  Maurice  E 
Coppenger,  Carl  J.         OUkeson,  Louis  L. 
Cordine,  John  P.,  Jr.     GUI.  Daniel  J. 
Comett,  George  O.        Gillette,  Ronald  V. 


Olowinski.  Stonley  V.  Judd.  Francis  O. 
Gonzales.  Boy  A.  Karnes,  OUver  J. 

Goodwin,  Albert  O.     Kearse,  James  G. 
Gore.  MUton  B.  KeUen.  John  F. 

Gough,  Charles  B.       KeUer,  James  H. 
Gould.  Bobert  J.  Kern,  Robert  D. 

Gould,  Wlllard  G.        KeseUca,  Michael  N. 
Gramer,  Kessler,  WlUlam  E. 

Constantine  J.  Kidder,  DonneU  B. 

Grawrock,  Klght,  Ben 

Thomas  W.,  Jr.  King,  Carl 

Gray  Joseph  H.,  Jr.     Klrcheral.  John  H. 
Greaber.  Thomas  C.     Klrkus.  John  G. 
Green,  Etouglas  A.        Klssick,  Ronald  W. 

Greenwood,  James  A.  Kltterman,  Harry  L. 
Grlce,  Leroy  Koehler,  Richard  K. 

GrUlo,  Pat  L.  Kom.  John  T. 

Hackett,  Charles  B.  Kreltlow,  Orland  L. 
Hadley,  WlUlam  B.  Kremple,  Robert  D 
HaU.  BUly  L.  Krlck,  Richard  A. 

Halllgan,  James  R.       Krueger,  Robert  W. 
Hamilton,  Alonzo  B.     Kuhn,  Nicholas  D. 
Hankey,  Earle  W.  Lancaster,  Darriell  A. 

Hanks.  Paul  W.  Lane,  Charles,  Jr 

Hanson,  William  T.      Lane,  Harold  R. 
Hardwlck,  Hal  H.,  Jr.  Laprevotte.  WlUlam 
Hardy,  WlUlam  D.       Lashley.  Lewis 
Hare.  John  A.  Latham.  Ralph  L. 

Harrison.  Dennis  A.      Latham.  Tobias  B.,  Jr. 
Harvey.  Dean  H.  Latondress,  Daniel  L. 

Hassler,  Bernard  B.      Lawrence,  Carl  J. 
Hathway.  Clarence        Lawrence.  Leland  B. 

M..  Jr.  Leach,  Duane  K. 

HazUp,  Oscar  H.  Leach,  George  W. 

Helmbach,  Gene  G.  Lederer,  John  C. 
Hemken,  Leonard  F.  Ledford.  BUly  J. 
HemphlU.  OrvIUe  A.  Legan.  PhUlip  R. 
Henderson,  Bruce  C,     Lehmbeck.  WUllam  h. 

Jr.  Lelghton.  Hubert  R., 
Henke.  Donald  V.  Jr. 

Hershey.  Thomas  P.  Lemay,  Donald  E. 

Hess,  James  D.  Lentz,  Charles  P. 

Hicks,  Richard  L.  Lepage,  Roger  H. 

Hleldbrant.  Elmer  G.  I/ewis,  Charles  H. 

Hlgdon,  Gerald  L.  Lewis,  Charles  A. 

Hlgglns,  Dean  S.  Lies,  Ralph  N. 

High,  Lewis  C.  Lledel,  George  A. 

HUdreth,  Cefred  K.  Eewls,  Ralph  W. 

Hlnes,  Ronald  D.  Undt,  Jlmmie  L. 

Hltehcock,  Terrence  Lingo,  Robert  W. 

W.  Llnzay,  Herman  A. 

Hltt,  Joe  T.  Livingston,  James  E. 

Hodge.  Carl  A.  Lockhart,  Albert  L. 

Holden,  Harry  F.,  Jr.  Loggans.  Albert  M. 

Hoover,  Arthur  E.  Long,  Charles  D. 

Hoover,  John  W.,  Jr.  Loplano,  Fred  J. 

Hopkins,  WlUlam  J.  Love,  Buddy  A. 

Horn,  Maurice  D.,  Jr.  Lovejoy,  Edward  M. 

Hornlck,  James  F.  Luce,  Charles  M.,  Jr. 

Hoskins,  Elmer  J.  Lybarger,  Larry  E. 

House,  William  L.  Lyles,  Edward  D. 

Hotiser,  Ralph  B.,  Jr.  MacPherson,  Alvin  B. 

Howe,  Thomas  K.  Maddox,  James  L. 

Howerton,  Floyd  E.  Manley,  John  F. 

Hudson,  Joel  L.  Manly,  Billy  J. 

Hugglns,  Delbert  B.  Marls,  WUUam  L.,  Jr. 

Hull,  John  J.  Marks,  Joseph  L. 

Hulqulst,  Raymond  Martin,  James  W. 

G.,  Jr.  Martin,  Leonard 

Hulsey,  Vernon  C.  Martlnell,  WUlle  M. 

Hulsey,  Virgil  G.  Mastrlch.  Robert  R. 

Hummell,  Kenneth  A.  Maultsby,  Charles  A. 

Hunter,  Robert  S.  Mauney,  James  H. 

Hurt,  Loimle  W.  Maze,  Robert  G. 

Huselton,  Berten  J.  McBrlde.  Herbert  E. 

Jackson,  John  E.  McClanahan,  Jim  D. 

Jackson,  Robert  W.  McCormlc,  George  W. 

James,  Daniel  A.  McCown,  Marvin  L. 

James,  Robert  N.  McDonald,  Daniel  E. 

Jelley,  James  A.  McGee,  Vance  C,  Jr. 

Jerr,  Richard  F.  McGinty,  Donald  J. 

Johnson,  Donald  D.  McGlothren,  Carlos  E. 

Johnson.  Hartle  E.  McGrath,  Richard  L. 

Johnson,  James  C.  McMann,  Rupert  W. 

Johnson,  Ralph  G.  McMulUn,  Lynn  D. 

Johnson,  Robert  T.  McNair.  Hlnes  D. 
Johnston.  Raymond  A. McNemey,  Daniel  H. 

Jones,  Edward  A.  Medlln,  WlUiain  D. 

Jones,  Jerome  C.  Meier,  John  H. 

Jones,  Johnnie  Merrick,  Russell  B. 

Jordan,  Jamee  D.  Metcalf ,  Homer  E. 
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Mleba.  Herbert  E. 

IClUer,  Joseph  E. 

MUler,  Latnay  H. 

MlUer,  Richard  C. 

MUler,  Richard  O. 

lauigan,  NeU  S. 

MflU,  Jon  P. 

Mitchell.  Daniel  B. 

Mitchell,  James  A. 

Mitchell.  Vance  J. 

Monaghan.  Earl  A. 

Monroe,  Oene  P. 

Moody.  Harry  D. 

Moore,  Richard  T.,  Jr. 

Morgan.  William  G. 

Morlarty,  Richard  W. 

MoriBctte,  George  M.. 
Jr. 

Morris.  Donald  R. 

Morris.  Edward  W. 

Morris.  Jame«  r. 

Morris.  Max  B. 

Mosdell.  Donald  B. 

Moser.  Curtis  C. 

Moss.  Judd  A. 

Mudd,  Thomas  W..  Jr. 

Mueller.  Kenneth  R. 

Mumford.  Thomas  F. 

Muncy.  Gerald  W. 

Mundy.  Bruce  T. 

Munger.  Robert  H. 

Murkland,  Richard  G. 

Murphy.  William  C. 

Myers.  Robert  E. 

Neal.  Jerome  B. 

Nelu-asz.  Frank 

Nelson.  Carl.  Jr. 

Nelson.  Floyd  O. 

Nelson.  Marlon  K. 

Nelson,  William  B. 

Nester,  Cletls  M. 

Newklrk.  Schlrrell  R. 
Newland,  James  R. 
Newman.  Rex  E. 
Newton.  Joseph  R. 
Nicholas,  Harry  J. 
Norfolk,  William  C. 
Norrell,  Billy  E. 
Norrlngton,  Gary  A. 
Novak,  Emanuel  J. 
NowUn,  Keith  E. 
Nundahl,  Gerhard  A. 
Nuqulst.  Harold  S..  Jr. 
Nutt,  Forrest  R. 
O'Brien.  Fred  E.,  Jr. 
OT)el,  Ernest  G.,  Jr. 
OTXjnnell,  Robert 
CHalloran,  Patrick  E 

Jr., 
Olson.  Glenn  C. 
Orlando,  James  V.,  Jr. 
Osborne,  Robert  J. 
Osborne,  Robert  L. 
Oyer,  Edwin  C. 
Pace,  James  C. 
Palmer,  Ted  L. 
Papenbrook,  Dewayne 

J. 
Parker,  Michael  R. 
Parker,  WlUlam  P. 
Pass,  Walter  D. 
Patek.  Joseph  J. 
Patterson.  Carl  G. 
Pauley.  James  G. 
Peat.  Charles  T.,  m 
Pefferkorn,  Donald 
Pendleton,  John  E. 
Perkins.  David  W. 
Perry,  Jack  R. 
Perry,  WUburn  R.,  Jr. 
Ptterson,  Brent  L. 
Phillips,  George  A.,  Jr. 
PhUllpa.  Joseph  E. 
PhUUps,  Richard  J. 
Phillips.  Richard  W. 
Pletach.  Paxil  H. 
Pogue.  Jack  K. 
Polk.  R.  C. 
Polk.  Thomas  A. 
Poole,  Thurman  H. 
Potter,  Douglas  W. 


Prather.  William  R., 

Jr. 
Prue,  John  E. 
Prultt,  James  G. 
Reagan,  Thomas 
Recknor,  Robert  B. 
Reese,  Howard  M. 
Reler,  Charles  P. 
Relsslg,  Harold  L. 
Reynolds,  David  D. 
Rich,  I^arry  A. 
Richards,  Alvln  J. 
Richardson,  Prank  H. 
Rider,  James  R. 
Rles,  John  G. 
Rlggs,  Norman  J. 
Risk,  Ellwood  T.,  Jr. 
Ritchie,  Joel  M. 
Riter,  Richard  D. 
Roberts,  Donley  A. 
Robldouz.  Richard  R. 
Robinson. 

Gilbert  P..  Jr. 
Robinson,  Lee  H.,  Jr. 
Rodgers,  James  H. 
Rodriguez, 

George  T.,  Jr. 
Rogers,  David  /.. 
Rogers.  John  S..  Jr. 
Romo,  Jesse  C. 
Rose,  Francis  I. 
Ronsenbach, 
Richard  W. 
Roeendale,  Eugene  K. 
Ross,  Robert  D. 
Rounds,  Bruce  H. 
Rousseau,  Edward  J. 
Russell,  Allan  C. 
Russell,  WilUam  H. 
Ryan,  Robert  E 
Sacks,  George  W. 
Sager,  Harold  E. 
Sallee.  Oral  N. 
Samain,  Jesse  C. 
Sanborn,  Richard  E. 
Saville,  Richard  N. 
Sawyer,  Ivan  E. 
Saxer,  John  F. 
Schermerhorn, 

William  M. 
Scherrer,  Robert  J. 
Scherz,  Donald  E. 
Schlrra,  Francis  R. 
Schloeeser,  Alculn  J. 
Schmidt,  Donald  E. 
Schmidt,  Eugene  E. 
Schnoebelen,  Albert  V. 
,  Schuff.  George  H. 
Schultz,  William  P. 
Scott,  Earl  C,  Jr. 
Scott,  William  B.. 
Scott,  William  K. 
Scrogglns,  Jamee  J. 
Sealy,  Bob  D. 
Searles,  Robert  W. 
Secord,  Ronald  J. 
Sellers,  James  K. 
Senappe,  John,  Jr. 
Shaddock,  Gilbert  P. 
Sheppard,  Owen  H.,  Jr. 
Sheridan,  Daniel  F. 
Sherman,  Milton  T. 
Sherwood,  Charles  C. 
Shinn,  William  C. 
Shirk.  Floyd  D. 
Shoultz,  Kenneth  D. 
Sigg,  Paul  E. 
Slgler,  William  A. 
Slgnorelll,  Ignatius  A. 
Slmkins,  Kenneth  R. 
Simoneauz,  Eugene  J. 
Simpson,  James  K. 
Simpson,  Joseph  J. 
Simpson,  Robert  W. 
Sims.  James  H. 
Smith,  Austin  E. 
Smith,  Donald  P. 
Smith,  Emeat  E. 
Smith,  Eugene  V. 
Smith,  Gerald  C, 
Smith,  John  M. 
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Smith,  Max  E. 
Smith,  Wllbum  C. 
Smith,  WUUam  R. 
Snyder,  Frank  W. 
Souders,  Robert  L. 
Spell,  David  L. 
Stage,  Frederick  R. 
Stanfleld,  Herbert  M. 


Waddoups,  Lynn  J. 
Wagner,  Glenn  C. 
Wagner,  WUllam.  Jr. 
Waits,  Donald  P. 
Wales,  Paul  R. 
Wallne,  Richard  L. 
Walker,  Maurice  0. 
Waltman,  Donald  B. 


Stanford,  George  H.,Jr Walton,  Dlggs  O. 
Steele,  Billy  R.  Warmoth,  Bobby  G. 

Stevens,  Donald  B.        Warren,  George  C. 
Stewart,  Robert  C.         Wasco,  John  F. 
St  Germalne,  Daron  E.  Waters,  David  A. 
StUweU,  Samuel  D.       Watkins,  Jim  R. 
Stlnson,  Jefferson  D.     Watson,  Forrest  L. 


SUtes,  Jacka  T 
Stone,  Melvin  P. 
Story,  Robert  G. 
Strath,  Robert  H. 
Street,  Paul  A. 
Sullivan,  Forrest  M., 

Jr. 
Sullivan,  Jourdan  T 

Jr. 
Sunderman,  Robert  J.  West.  Caloway  H. 
Swanson,  Leo  M.  West,  Richard  L. 

Sweeney,  Edward  J.  Jr. Whaley.  Albert  P.,  Jr. 
Sylvestre.  Raymond  A.  Whltaker,  Johnny  E. 
Tait,  WUllam  P.,  Jr.  White,  Ernest  D. 
Tanner,  William  A.,       Whltef  ord.  James  D. 
Whitney,  Vernon  E.,  Jr. 


Watson,  Walter  K. 
Weeks,  Ernest  E. 
Welch,  Harry  D. 
Wells,  Bartholomew  J. 

Jr. 
Welsh,  Walter  L. 
Welton,  Donald  E. 
Wennekamp,     Marvin 

R. 


Jr. 
Taylor,  Bruce  W. 
Taylor,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Taylor,  Keith  R. 
Taylor,  Kermlt  A. 
Taylor,  Michael  J. 
Taylor,  Robert  C. 
Thomas,  Donn  E. 
Thomas,  Gordon  E. 
Thomas,  Patrick  E. 


Whyte,  George  L. 
Wlcklund,  Ralph  D. 
Widener,  Harrell  L. 
Wllbanks,  Joe  D. 
Wilcox,  Keith  L. 
Wilder,  Ronald  M. 
Wilkens,  Bernard  H. 
Wlllan,  Robert  F. 
Williams,  Harold  R. 
WUlis.  Allan  P.,  Jr. 


Lawrence  A. 
Tlghe.  Glen  E. 
Tlmmons.  Jack  E. 
Tineo,  Domlnlck  E. 
Tolbert.  Edward  P. 
Toole.  Robert  H. 
Tower.  Maurice  E. 
Towne,  Donald  E. 


Thompson.  lAnty  E.  • •  — 

Thompson,  Robert  J    Willis,  William  A. 
Thorstenson,  Wllllson,  Cloyd  D. 

Wilson,  George  C. 

Wilson,  William  H. 

Wlmer,  Lewis  A.,  Jr. 

Wise,  Walter  C,  Jr. 

Wlshart,  Walter  E. 

Wlsnewskl,  Walter  P. 

Wood,  Carroll  O. 

Wood,  Glen  N. 
TiirriAr   r„rt4.  w     T,  Woodward,  Charles  E. 
^  f  •  ^         ■'  •^'•Worthy lake,  Donald  H. 
T"^ '^^  Dorsey  L.  Wrenn.  Ralph  E. 

Tuthlll,  James  E.  wright,  James  R. 

^'•vi?,   T    ■      =  Wright.  LoyH. 

Vambell.  James  P.  wylie.  William  L. 

Vandivner.  Clifford  L.Yentes.  Richard  D. 
Vaughan.  James  B..  Jr.Yeskelevltch,  Joseph  P 
Vinson,  Frederick  D.    Yielding,  Walter  F   b' 
VoUbrecht,  Frederic     Young,  George  S. 
Vonallmen,  Robert       Zarek.  Lawrence  J. 
Voss.  Robert  A.  Zuber,  Daniel  A. 

StrPPLV   COBPS 


Beebe,  Donald  E. 
Bell,  Isaac  W.,  Jr. 
Bence,  Benjamin  P. 
Brttt.  James  W. 
Bruno,  Anthony 
Bugg.  Norman  D. 
Bush.  Richard  E. 
Carter,  Gerald  W. 
Carver.  Franklin,  Jr. 
Casper,  Harold  R. 
Conner.  Jimmy  L. 
Cooper.  George  T. 
Copple,  Ramon  A. 
Coulter,  Leland  D. 
Crane,  Grant 
Daily,  Jack  M. 
Deane,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Dear,  Jack  M. 
Doran,  WlUlam  E. 
Duran,  John  B. 
Earlston,  Robert  P. 
Evans,  Neale  W. 
Frame,  Oene  A. 
Olennon,  Edwin  C. 
Goodhall,  Ronald  C. 
Qrantham,  Armon  O. 
Harrison.  Bumette  S. 


Hawkins.  Joe  C. 
Hawkins,  Leonard  R. 
Hawthorne,  Richard  L. 
Janssen,  Clark  J. 
Jenkins,  Donald  L. 
Johnson,  Melvin  M. 
Jones,  Ronal  C. 
Kazenas,  Charles  L. 
Key,  James  M. 
KUgore,  Franklin  D. 
King,  James  F. 
Lee,  Charles  R. 
Mason,  WUliam  C,  Jr. 
Mauldln,  Tommle  S. 
McCabe,  Hugh  R. 
Meltzner,  Robert  O. 
Mlddlebrooks,  Robert 

H..  Jr. 
MiUIen,  James  L. 
Nlmmo,  James  E. 
Nlssen,  Peter  L.,  Jr. 
Norwood,  Ernest  D. 
Ogletree.  Daniel  E. 
O'Keef  e,  Charles  A. 
O'Neal,  Gerald  L. 
Omeas,  Carl  N. 
Peltier,  Donald  J. 


PhllUps,  Donald  R. 
Proffer,  Teddy 
Rich,  Louis  E. 
Schoppaul,  Richard  C 
Shay,  Paul  J.,  Junior 
Silver,  WUliam  W. 
Spradlin,  Willie  L. 
Stalker,  Carlyle  E. 
Stalvey,  Joseph  E. 


Swack,  George  R. 
Thompson,  Ronald  H 
Tillman,  Frank 
Troutman,  Mark  L. 
Vansickle,  William  J 
Vlck.  Jerry  W. 
Whittemore,  Walter  J. 
WUliams,  James  C. 


CIVIL  ENGINEER   CORPS 


Bare,  James  C. 
Bernardo,  Gerald  S. 
Carder,  Paul  O. 
Fadden,  Dean  E. 
Gallatin.  William  L. 
Gammon,  Kenneth  D, 
German,  Arnold  T. 


Goodwin,  Lawrence  T. 
Rellly,  Eugene  R. 
Ruff,  John  E. 
Slater,  Paul  A. 
Warren,  Ronald  L. 
Whltmer,  Richard  D. 
Yeatts,  Charles  H. 


MEDICAL 

Bain,  Donald  K. 
Bazzell,  Samuel  C. 
Brland,  Frederick  P. 
Cash,  Harold  D. 
Delisle,  Gary  R. 
Eckmyre,  Austin  A., 
Johnson.  Jerry  L, 
Johnson,  Larry  W. 
Ozment,  Bob  L. 
Peck,  Robert 


SERVICE   CORPS 

Postel.  Kenneth  L, 
Schweitzer.  James  D. 
Smith.  James  D. 
Snittjer.  WUUam  J. 
Sonntag,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Jr.  Thomas.  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  Edgar  P. 
Wilson.  Jason  A. 
Woods,  AUen  O. 


Lt.  Robert  J.  Douglas,  Dental  Corps,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  Dental  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Donald  B.  Campbell.  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  in  the  tempo- 
rary grade  of  Ueutenant. 

The  foUowing-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  erade)  • 

David  N.  Hull 

Ruf  us  J.  Pearson  in 

Rufus  J.  Pearson  m.  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
ensign. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
are  nominated  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grades  indicated : 

To  be  captains,  line 


Adams,  Paul  A, 
Adams,  Robert  E. 
Adams,  WiU  M.,  Jr. 
Adrlanse,  Homer  R. 
Ajemian.  Baret  V. 
Alden,  Franklin  H. 
Alderton,  Dickson  W. 
Aldrich,  James  H. 
Alexander,  William 

H.,  n 
Alexander,  Richard  G. 
AUdredge,  Walter  W. 
Allen,  Raymond  W. 
Ananla,  Vincent  J. 
Anderson,  Paul  A. 
Anglemyer,  Robert  E. 
Anson,  Henry  O.,  Jr. 
Ansorge,  Albert 

C,  Jr. 
Arklnson.  Wilton  L. 
Armstrong,  Sam 

T.,  Jr. 
Arthur,  Russel  L. 
Austin,  Kenneth  B. 
Axene.  Dean  L. 
Ayers,  Arnold  W. 
Bach,  Sverre  O. 
Bagby,  Henry  L. 
Bagby,  Robert  G. 
Bagley,  David  H. 
Baker,  Lawrence 

H.,  Jr. 
Baldwin,  Robert  B. 
Ball,  James  L. 
Barbour.  Henry  S. 
Barker,  Arthur,  Jr. 
Barker,  Jesse  T. 


Barkley,  Paul  H. 
Barnes,  Willis  C. 
Bamette,  James  B. 
Barnhart,  Robert 

C,  Jr. 
Barrett,  Ernest  R. 
Barrow.  WlUlam 

B..  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Albert  J. 
Bascom,  Wade  R. 
Batten.  Hugh  N. 
Battson.  Arthur 

L..  Jr. 
Baumgaertel, 

Lawrence  P. 
Beatle,  Ralph  H. 
Beauddin,  Jerome  W. 
Behm,  Edward  W. 
Behrens,  WUllam 

W..  Jr. 
Beierl.  Peter  O. 
Bell,  Lloyd  F. 
Bennett,  William 

L.,  Jr. 
Bergen,  FranlcUn  8. 
Berkstresser,  Charles 

G. 
Berree,  Norman  B. 
Berry,  Benjamin  H, 
Berry,  Fred  T. 
Blrdt,  George 
Blair.  Carvel  H. 
Blalack.  RusseU  B. 
Blaylock,  Mabry,  Jr. 
Bogan.  Lewis  P. 
Bohan,  Nonnan  0. 
Boldt.  Charles  H.,  Jr. 


BoUenbacher,  Robert    Dl^tzen,  Walter  N.,  Jr. 
jj.  Dittler,    Harry   C,   Jr. 

Bonds.  Joseph  E.  Ditto,  Carl  B. 

Boston,  Ward,  Jr.  Dbak,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Boudlnot.  Edgar  J.,  Jr.  Dunavan.  Robert  D. 
Boutwell.  Emmett  B.    D  cmnelly.  Grant  L. 
Bowen.  Charles  H.,  Jr.  Dpdge.  B.  RusseU.  Jr. 


Boyd,  Edward  A. 
Bradford,  Charles  B. 
Bradley,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Bratten,  Torla  J.,  Jr. 
Brender.  Bernard  W. 
Brock.  Clarence  C,  Jr. 
Brown.  Fred  W.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Laverne  W.,  Jr 
Bryan,  Clarence  R. 
Buck,  Clarence  C,  Jr. 
Bucknell,  Howard,  HI  ^ciker.  WllUam  B, 
Bumham.  Fletcher  H.  Bdge,  Donald  B. 
Butt,  Cyrus  H. 
Callaway,  Steven  W. 
Jr. 


Doolln,  Edward  H.,  Jr. 
Dtorcbester,  Chester  H. 
cjduglass.  Dee  W. 
Erunn,  Richard  J. 

nnlng,  Bruce  B. 

;ek,  Charles  C. 

yer,   Thomas   L. 

kowskl,  Richard  J. 
Qason,  WilUam  R. 
EJaton,  John  D. 


Cameron,  Alan  R. 
Capozzalo,  Daniel  S. 
Carrier,  WUUam,  Jr. 
Carroll,  Charles  H. 
Carter,  Harry  E. 
Cassani,  Vincent  L., 

Jr. 
Cauble,  Lawrence  M. 
Chalres,  William  F. 
Chambers,  Kenneth 

W. 
Cbambllss,  Joe  E. 
Chandler,  Alfred  W., 

Jr. 
Chapman,  Arthur  S. 
Chappell,  John  R. 
Cheuvrout,  Harlan  R. 
Christiansen,  John  S. 


Edmonds,  Leroy  S. 
BJlUs,  George  F.,  Jr. 
flly,  Charles  S.,  Jr. 
Bailg,  Alvln  P. 
^ttgUsh,  Addison  R. 
dimiol,  Morris  A.,  Jr. 
Bvans,  Simpson,  Jr. 
H«en.  Glen  M. 
person.  John  K. 
Bwald.  Frank  W. 
^Wing,  Robert  H. 
PMdis,  James  M. 
F^rbanks,  John  W. 
Parmer,  Roy  B. 
'4rnsworth.     WUUam 
ID. 

rreU.  Ted  L. 

ulk,  Josepli  R. 
_'ay,  Richard  C. 
I^easter,  Joseph  E. 
tftely,  William  F. 


Christofferson,  Edward  ^k,  Theodore  R 


Jr. 


A 

Clack,  Bryce  L. 
Clapp,  Atlee  F. 
Clark,  Richard  M. 
Clements,  Daniel  C. 
CllfTord,  Frank  P.,  Jr 
CUft,  Prank  W.,  HI 
Cochrane,  Edward 

Jr. 
CockrlU,  James  T. 
Cogswell,  George  W. 
Cole,  Ben  N. 
Coleman,  Joseph  L. 
Coleman.  WUliam  J. 
Collier,  James  R. 
Collins,  John  D. 
Constance,  Walter  E. 
Cooke,  Emmett  M.,  Jr. 
Cooley,  Samuel  M. 
Cooper,  Lloyd  P. 
Cooper,  Parker  C. 
Cope,  Harland  B. 
Corner,  Sheldon  L. 
Cornwall,  Ernest  S. 
Cosgrove,  Thomas  A. 
Coulthard,  Roberto 
Cousins,  John  E. 
Creamer,  John  J. 
Crosby,  DerrUl  P. 
CuUen,  John  P. 
Cummings,  Harry  A 
Cununlns,    David 

m 

Cimunins,  Lawrence  D. 
Cunningham, 
P. 

Davenport,  John  A. 
Davidson,  Edward  A. 
Davidson,  Paul  D. 
Davis,  Charles  R. 
Davis,  Jack  E. 
Davis,  Richard  M. 
Dedrtck,  Walter 
Delaney,  Charles  E. 
Delany,  Walter  S.,  Jr. 
Delgado,  Robert 
Demmler,  Charles  F. 
Derr,  Phaon  B.,  Jr. 
Desel,  Robert  P.  P. 
Dewing,  Lawrence  A. 


lerce,  Vernon  R.,  Jr. 
Itton,  Cyrus  F. 
ttzwater.  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
lory,  Edvrln  B. 
Clsom.  Riley  T. 

iOrbes,  Bernard  B.,  Jr. 
ord,  John  E. 
owler,  Richard  E.,  Jr. 
fame,  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
pranz,  Edwaru  D. 
f  lirnas.  Wendell  J. 
iennie,  Geors»  W. 
latin,  Robert  E. 
llemore,  James  G. 
.mbrtll.  Nelson  J. 
rbow,  Bern-rd  L. 
Oaskln,  Edward  R. 
Iger,  Anson  D. 
bson,  Richard  H. 
Illlcrist.  John  A. 
liUespie.  Donald  R. 
iUooly.  John  P. 
ben.  Howard  G. 
frey,  Earl  P. 
Oohr.  Robert  B. 
ore.  Frederick  S. 
rsllne.    Samuel    G., 
Jr. 

raham.  Prank  W. 
raham.  Ralph  E. 
Qreene.  William  M.  A. 
E.,QreenweIl,  Martin  D. 
J3ronemann,  Carl  W., 
Jr. 
Patrickproves,  Albert  R. 

3ummerson,  Kenneth 

C. 
3ustafson,  Robert  B. 
Sale,  Robert  R. 
Samllton,  Charles  B. 
dammett,  Wayne  E. 
danecak,  Richard  G. 
Hannifin,  Patrick  J. 
Hansen,  Jens  B. 
ttarper.  Wyatt  E..  Jr. 
KaiTls,  David  D. 
Harris,  Richard  A. 
ttart,  J.  Vincent 
Hartle,  Maurice  C. 
;ung,  WUUam  C. 


Harvey,  Jamee  H.,  Jr. 
Harward,  Robert  S. 
Hastings,  Edward  E., 

n 

Hawkins,  Jack  H. 
Hayes,  Robert  8. 
Hayes.  Robert  V. 
Hayler,  WUUam  B. 
Heald.  Joseph  F. 
Heath,  Leroy  A. 
Heg.  James  E. 
Heller,  Frederick  J. 
Henderson,  James  C. 
Henson,  Joslah 
Herlong,  Daniel  W. 
Herman,  John  S. 
Hermann,  Edward  P. 
Herrick,  Harvey  S. 
Herrlck,  John  J. 
Herrick,  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Hertzlg,  Richard  D. 
HiU,  RusseU  S. 
Hills,  Stetson  P. 
Hllson,  Ralph  A. 
Hogsed,  Robert  A. 
Hoke,  Leonard  A.,  Jr. 
HoUey,  Horace  C. 
Homyak,  James  A. 
Honour,  Walter  W. 
Hoop,  Louie  B.,  Jr. 
Hooper,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Hoover,  William  H. 
Hopwood,  Gordon  R. 
Huestls,  Gerald  S. 
Hunter,  CUfford  E. 
Hurd,  Ernest  L.,  Jr. 
Hussey,  Patrick  P. 
Huxford,  Richard  W. 
Igleslas,  Edward 
Ingram,  James  D. 
Inman,  Bryce  D. 
Irvln,  Leroy  E. 
Jackson,  Mercer  L.,  Jr. 
Jackson,  Ralph  F. 
Jay,  Darrel  H. 
Jenkins.  James  E. 
Jenkins.  James  D. 
Jester.  Richard  H. 
Jester,  Walter  H. 
Johnson,  Clarence  R. 
Johnson.  David  A. 
Johnson,  Gerald  M. 
Johnson,  John  R. 
Johnson,  Theodore  L. 
Johnson,  William  R. 
Johnston,  Harry  D. 
Johnston,  Philip  D., 

Jr. 
Johnston,  Roy  S. 
Jones.  George  B. 
Jortberg.  Richard  E. 
Juarez.  Robert 

Julian,  Alexander,  Jr. 

Kallna,  John  F. 
Kane,  John  C,  Jr. 

Kasten,  Robert  I. 

Kauth,  John  L.,  Jr. 

Kaye,  Jack  G. 

Keevll.  Arthur  K. 

Kellam.  Raymond  O. 

Keller,  Robert  M. 

Kelley,  Edward  G. 

Kelley,  Frederick  J. 

Kelley,  Lawrence  W. 

Kendrick,  Harold  E. 

Kerr,  Alex  A. 

King,  Evans.  P.  K. 

King.  James  P. 

Kirk.  Robert 

Klstler.  William  C. 

Kitt.  Robert  B. 

Klepak.  PhiUp  H. 

Knoeckel.  Richard  C. 
Jr. 

Knott,  Zebulon  V.,  Jr. 

Knudson,  Irving  H., 
Jr. 

KniUl.  WUllam  H.,  Jr. 

Koch,  Robert  A. 

Kodls,  Anthony  J. 

Koen,  George 


Koon,  Jackson  L. 
Kopps,  Richard  L. 
Koressel,  WilUam  J. 
Kruger,  Ira  K. 
Kunberger,  George  A. 
Lacava,  John,  Jr. 
Lake,  JuUan  S. 
Lake,  Kenneth  B. 
Lamar,  Burris  D. 
liamartln,  Frederick 

H..  Jr. 
I^mb,  Harold  M. 
Lambert,  Glenn  E. 
Lampman,  Lester  B. 
Laubach,  Luther  W.  S. 
Lawrence.  Eklward  J. 
Lebourgeols.  JuUen  J. 
Lee,  Clyde  J. 
Lee.  Kent  L. 
Legare,  Rupert  W.,  Jr. 
Leslie,  John  K. 
Llcko,  Richard  J. 
Llpfert,  Ralph  G. 
Uttle,  Charles  E. 
Longfleld,  John  N. 
Lorenz,  Samuel.  Jr. 
Loveday,  John  C. 
Lowman.  Robert  W. 
LiUu,  Michael  T. 
Lundy,  Robert  T, 
Lupla,  Arcby  L. 
Lyons,  John  T. 
Lyons,  Robert  P. 

Lyons,  Thomas  W. 

Mackey,  Clarence  E. 

MacKnlght,  Harding 
C. 

Madson,  Rae  P. 

Manherz.  Jack  M. 

Mansfield,  Samuel  K. 

Marr,  Robert  I. 

Masek.  WUUam,  Jr. 

Masica,  Eugene  M. 

Matheson,  James  C. 

Matthews,  Herbert  S., 
Jr. 

Mattus,  Ralph  J. 

Maynard,  Vincent  D., 
Jr. 

McCauley,  James  E. 

McCool.  Richard  M., 
Jr. 

McCord,  Stanley  R. 

McGarry,  William  J., 
Jr. 

McGhee,  James  H. 

Mclaughlin,  WilUam 
H.,  Jr. 

McLean,  William  O. 

Merrick,  John  L. 

Merrill,  Ralph  F. 

Midgett,  Joe  L. 

Millar,  Donald  B. 

Millar,  Robert  W. 

Miller,  David 

Miller,  Jack  N. 

BiiUer.  WUliam  W.  K. 

MitcheU.  Cleo  N..  Jr. 

Mitchell.  George  A. 

Mix.  Leroy  R. 

Moffit.  Lloyd  W. 

Monahan.  Alfred  E. 

Monson,  Donald  W. 

Montgomery, 
James  W. 

Moore.  Charles  K. 

Moore.  Horace  N.,  Jr. 

Moore,  Richard  S. 

Moorer,  Joe  P. 

Moreland,  MUton  B. 

Morris,  Lester 

Morris,  Robert  E. 

Motley,  Arthur  W.,  Jr. 

Moul,  Comeliiis  F. 

Mimson,  Arthur  H. 

Murphree.  Hugh  D. 

Murphy,  Daniel  J. 

Murray,  WUllam  B., 
Jr. 

Nance,  James  W. 

Napier,  Edward  D. 


Nearman,  Leonard  M. 
Neeb,  Lewis  H. 
Nellson,  Thomas  L. 
Nelson,  Wayne  S. 
Netting.  Robert  W. 
Nicholson.  Robert  H. 
Norman,  Robert  J. 
Nuschke,  Paul  L. 
O'Connor,  Harry  N. 
Olsen,  Alfred  R.,  Jr. 
©"NeU,  Warren  H. 
O'Neill,  John  W. 
OTlourke,  Gerald  G. 
Ollourke,  Vincent  P. 
Osgood,  Arthiir  H. 
O'Shea,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Osterholm,  Robert  E. 
OveraU,  Sidney  R.,  Jr. 
Padbury,  Harry  R. 
Padgett,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Parramore,  Dougas  G 
Pate,  Jack  A. 
PattUlo,  WUUam  H. 
PeUetler,  Albert  J. 
Pepple,  Donald  J. 
Perkins,  "J"  "W",  Jr. 
Peters,  John  V. 
Petersen,  Chester  L. 
Petersen,  Forrest  S. 
Pierce,  Robert  L. 
Pierre,  EmUe  E.,  Jr. 
Pitcher,  WUliam  A. 
Poe,  Donald  T. 
Polk.  Mavis  X. 
Polk.  Thomas  H 
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Shaw,  WUUam  H. 

Shelton,  Doniphan  B. 

Shepard,  Alan  B.,  Jr. 

Sheppard,  Cedric  W. 

Sheppard,  WlUlam  L. 

Sherman.  John  O.,  Jr. 

SUliman,     Henderaoa 
G. 

SilvnUiome,    Freder- 
ick W. 

Slmcoz,  WlUlam  A. 

Sims.  Coleman  W. 

Siple,  WUllam  L. 

Skon,  Warren  A. 

SlaO,  Allan  P. 

Slifer,  AUen  W. 

Smith,  Barclay  W. 

Smith,  Bruce  B. 

Smith,  Lawrence  N. 

Smith,  Leon  I.,  Jr. 

Smith,  Lewis  O. 

Smith,  Nicholas  J.,  ni 

Smith,  RusseU  L. 

Smyer,  Theodore  M. 

Smyth,  Robert  P. 

Snowden,  Harold  P. 

Snyder,  Edwin  K. 

Snyder,  Joseph  E.,  Jr. 

Snyder,  Josepfi  M..  Jr. 

Somervell.  WUlls  L.  Jr. 

Sonntag.  Frank  H. 

Sparger.  John 

Spargo.  James 

Sparks.  Samuel  A. 

Spell,  BUlie  C. 

Spenser,  Ray  A. 

Pranklynn 


Poorman,  Herbert  R. 

Potollcchio,  Rodney  A.  Sperberg 

Potter,  John  R.  R. 

Pressler.  WUliam  J..  Jr.  Stafford,  Carlos  B. 

Priest,  Charles,  Jr.         Stansell,  Herman  J., 

Proctor,  Erman  O.  Jr. 

Prothro,  Randell  H.       Stanton,  Robert  P. 

Purkrabek.  Paul  V.         Steele,  George  P.,  II 

Quanstrom,  Carl  R.,  Jr. Steele,  Robert  D. 

Qulnn,  Thomas  D.         Steinbeck,  Albert  A. 

Raposa,  WlUlam  C.         Stephens,  Franklin  T. 

Rath,  Elmer  R.  Stetson,  John  B. 

Rawlings,  Frank  T.,  Jr.  Stewart,  Clifford  L. 

Rawls.  Julian  E. 

Renaldi,  Richard  R. 

Rich,  Clarence  E. 

Rlchey,  Maurice  H. 

Rlcinak,  Michael  D. 

Ricks,  Robert 

Riley,  Horace,  Jr. 

RUey.  John  P. 

Rippey.  WUliam  H. 

Rlsch.  Harry,  Jr. 

Robb.  Earl  J. 

Roberts.  John  W. 

Roberts,  Owen  A 

Robinson,  Frederick  G. 


Robinson,  Irving  A. 
Robinson,  Rembrandt 

C. 
Rorex.  Sam.  Jr. 
Rosania.  Hugh  J. 
Rosemont.  Robert  K. 
Roth.  Jerome  S. 
Roth.  Paul 
Rothermel.  James  L. 
Rumble.  Richard  E. 
Rush,  Max  R. 
Rush,  PhlUp  J. 
Rusk,  Stephen  L. 
RusseU,  James  C. 
RussUlo,  Alfred  G. 
Rymal,  George  R. 
Ryzow,  Richard  A. 
Sackett,  Albert  M. 

Saroch,  EmU,  Jr.  

Saunders,  David  McK.  Turner,  Fredwick  C 
Scamboe,  Thomas  T.     Turner,  WUUam  W. 
Schlrra,  Walter  M.,  Jr 
Scholz.  Walter  E. 


Stewart,  Hal  B. 
Stewart.  Marlar  E. 
Stewart.  WlUlam  S.. 

m 

Stlnemates.  Daniel  H. 
Stockton,  Jackson  A. 
Stribling,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Strong,  WilUam  W. 
Stuart,  Jack  C. 
Stubel,  Alvln  T. 
Sullck,  Tom  E. 
Sullivan,  Patrick  L. 
Swallow,  Chandler  E., 

Jr. 
Swinburne,  Harry  W.. 

Jr. 
TamboreUo,  Gaspare 

B. 

Tanner,  Carl  B.,  Jr. 
Tarleton,  George  L. 
Tartre,  Robert  J. 
Taylor,  Arnett  B. 
Taylor,  Thaddeus  M. 
Taylor,  Warren 
Taylor,  WUllam  D. 
Thatcher.  Roland  C- 
ThornhUl,  Henry  B.. 

Jr. 
Tisdale.  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
ToUefson,  Lelf 
Tremalne.  Mark  G. 
Trueblood,  Harold  J. 


Schulz.  Qulnley  R. 
Scott,  Maylon  T. 
Searles.  PhUip  N. 
Seiberlich,  Carl  J. 
SerreU,  Andrew 
Sette.  Lyle  H. 


Tyler,  Claude  L. 
XJrsettie,  Howard  J. 
Utegaard,  Thomas  F. 
Vanorden,  Merton  D. 
Vaughan,  Vie  J. 
Vierregger,  WUUam  T. 
Vining,  Pierre  H. 
Viscardi,  Peter  W. 
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WackflT.  WUUam  J. 
Wade,  Kennftth  W. 
Wagner,  Theodore  A., 

Jr. 
Watoh,  Tbomaa  W.  P. 
Ward,  John  O. 
Ward.  Lyttleton  T. 
Ward.  Marshall  D. 
Watklns,  0«orge  C. 
Watoon,  Fred  C. 
Wataon.  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
Wentworth,  Ralph  8. 
White.  Edward  C. 
White.  Wlllett  E. 
Whltlock,  Duane  L. 
Wleland.  Dicky 
Wlemer,  Leo  O.  D., 

Jr. 
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WUder,  Lawrence  A. 
Wilder.  Tracy  H..  Jr. 
WlUlams,  Harlan  D. 
Wllllama.  Joe.  Jr. 
Wilson.  Dick  O. 
Wilson,  Ernest  E. 
Wise,  John  P. 
Wooten.  Robert  J. 
Working.  John  D. 
Worley.  Oarson  R. 
Wrzeelnskl,  Robert 
Teazle.  Carl  H. 
York,  Daniel  A. 
Youman,    Harold    R., 

Jr. 
Zech,  Lando  W.,  Jr. 
Zenner,  Harold  J. 
Zlmdara,  Roy  W.  R. 


To  be  commanders,  line 
Abbott.  John  Bom.  Waldo  L. 

Able,  Paul  P.  Bouffard,  Edward  N. 

Abels.  Robert  P.  Bouslog,  Eugene  H. 

Abromltls.  William,  Jr.  Bowers,  WllUam  W. 
Adams.  Richard  C.         Boyd.  Richard  C. 
Addlcott,  Leslie,  Jr.       Boykln,  Rhodes?  Jr. 


Agnew.  Richard  S. 
Albers.  Hugh  W. 
Alderman,  Edward  V. 
Aldrlch,  Robert  O. 
AUord,  Richard  L. 
Allard.  Robert  E. 
Allen.  Rlchaid  P. 
Alt.  Walter  L. 
AIvls.  John  H. 
Anderson,  John  IC 
Anderson.  Robert  J. 
Andrus,  Jack  P. 
Andry.  Walter  G. 
Armstrong,  Robert  P. 
Atkln.  Wayne  H. 
Atkins,  A.  J.  Martin 
Await.  Thomas  Y.,  Jr, 
Ayers.  William  R. 
Badlng,  Herman  M. 
BaUey.  Richard  T. 
Balrd.  Orlle  O. 
Bajus.  John  C. 
Balch,  Allen  H. 
Ballsh,  Daniel 
Balmforth. 

Stanford  C. 
Bare,  Keith  R. 
Barle.  Arthur  H. 
Barr,  Max  D. 
Barrow.  John  C. 
Bates.  George  M. 
Bates.  Richard  W. 
Bauerleln.  Leo  P. 
Bauach,  Norbert  L. 
Bayslnger,  Reaves 

H..Jr. 
Becker,  Jerry  T. 
Beckwlth,  Reynolds 
Beeler,  James  W. 
Beealey,  David  L. 
Beltser,  Prancls  J 


Jr. 


Brady.  Robert  E. 

Brandt,  Carl  R. 

Brannen.  Rich- 
mond D. 

Brannon,  John  W., 

Brantley,  WUUam  J. 

Braun,  Joseph  J. 

Bremus,  Martin  P. 

Brland.  Rene  L. 

Brlggs,  Edward  8. 

Brook.  WllUam  N.,  Jr. 

Broughton,  WUUam  R. 

Brown,  Charles  K. 

Brown,  Charles  O. 

Brown,  James  B. 

Brown,  Walter  P. 

Brown,  Woolson  8. 

BrowneU.  Stuart  M. 

Brozena,  John  M. 

Brummltt,  Gerald  P. 

Brunson.  James  S. 

Bryan.  Paul  E..  Jr. 

Bryan,  WUUam  L. 

Bryant,  Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Bryant,  PaxU  G. 

BubUtz.  Robert  E. 

Buckingham,  Winfred 
L. 

Buckmaster.  Albert  T. 

Buddhu.  Roy  E. 

Buechler.  Robert  O. 

Bueg,  Stanley  H. 

Bulmer.  Robert  W. 

Bxirch,  Clarence  V.,  Jr. 

Burgess.  WUUam  L., 
Jr. 

Burrows,  Kenneth  A. 

Burton.  James  V. 

Bushman,  Herman,  J., 
Jr. 

Butler,  Dempsey,  Jr. 


Belflower.  Harry  E.  Jr.  Butler.  James  D 


Bell.  James  R. 
Bellinger.  Richard  M. 
Benaon,  Prancls 

W.,  Jr. 
BentoD.  Archie  E. 
Berger.  David  W. 
Bernhardt.  Robert  B. 
Bernstein,  Karl  J. 
Bezore.  Eugene 
BUderback,  Oral  J. 
Birch,  Stanley  W.,  Jr. 
BlrdweU.  Carl.  Jr. 
BlseegUa.  Michael 
Black,  Don  H. 
BlackweU.  Logan  C. 
Blakney,  Walter  T. 
Blaakowaky,  Carl 
BUsard,  Ployd  H. 
Bloomfleld.  Rollln  W. 
Bogart,  Tudor  M. 
Boh.  Roger  U..  Jr. 
Bolan,  Charles  D. 
Borlaog.  Paul  V. 


CahUl.  John  W..  Jr. 
Callaghan,  WllUam  M. 
Ccunpbell.  Richard  B. 
Capone.  Luclen,  Jr. 
Carpenter,  Earl  C,  Jr. 
Carpenter.  Ramon  Ik 
Carr.  Kenneth  M. 
CarroU.  John  H.,  Jr. 
Carruth,  David  C. 
Carter,  Charles  C. 
Cartwright,  BUlle  J. 
Carver,  Edward  S. 
Case.  Richard  B. 
Castle,  Ernest  C. 
Castrucclo,  Nicholas 

A. 
Catea,  Charles  W. 
Cattsrlln.  Samuel  F. 
Chadwlck,  Daniel 
Chalbsck.  John  A. 
Chambcn.  Horace  B., 

Jr. 
Chessman.  Thomas  P. 


Chessman.  Samuel  R. 
Chevalier,  Edmond  A. 
Chew.  Robert  S.,  Jr. 
Chewnlng.  MUton  J. 
Chlpman.  WUUam  T., 

Jr. 
Christie.  Eugene  R. 
Clark,  Olenwood.  Jr. 
Clark,  Wyndham  8.,  Jr 
Clarke,  James  C. 
Clarke,  Wade  E. 
Clarkson,  Charlie  J., 

Jr. 
Classen,  Robert  E. 
Clauzel,  Jean  8. 
Claytor,  Richard  A. 
Cobb,  Warrington  C. 
Colee,  CecU  S. 
Comstock,  George  P., 

Jr. 
Congdon,  Robert  N. 
Conklln,  WUUam  P. 
Conolly,  Robert  C,  n 
Cook,  Donald  A. 
Cook,  Karl  P. 
Cook,  Murray  C. 
Cooper,  Stanley  G. 
Cordray,  Richard  P. 
Cornell,  Kenneth  E. 
Comett,  Prancls  E. 
Counts.  Stanley  T. 
Oowden,  Jack 
Coz.  Sidney  8. 
Craig,  Donald  E. 
Crangle,  Richard  H. 
Crawford.  Donald  H. 
Crevler,  Albert  W. 
Crosby,  Howard  8. 
Crumpton,  John  R., 

Jr. 
Cuddy,  Thomas  W. 
Curtln,  Theodore  A. 
Daniel,  WllUam  A. 
Danls,  John  P. 
Dauber.  Robert  A. 
Daum,  Theodore  E. 
Davis,  George  H. 
Davis,  John  M. 
Davis.  Thomas  E. 
Davis.  Whlttler  G. 
Day,  Edward  R.,  Jr. 
Dearmond,  Charles 
Dearolph,  David  E. 
Debold,  Joseph  P. 
DeJamette.  Hugh  M. 
Demyttenaere,  Jules 

H. 
Denham,  John  O. 
Derrick.  Arthur  C. 
I>ewenter,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Dewey,  WUUam  E. 
DeWoW,  WUUam  W. 
Dietrich,  Edward  O. 
DlUman.  Louis  W. 
Dlttmann,  George  W. 
Dlttmar.  WUUam  D. 
Dlzon,  John  C,  Jr. 
Dixon,  WUUam  J. 
Dobbe,  Lewis  L. 
Doheny,  John  P. 
Donahoe,  Norman  K. 
Donlon,  John  M. 
Donovan,  James  A. 
Dorenkamp,  Kurt  P. 
Dorrls.  Claude  K. 
Dorsey,  Laurens 
Dotson,  WUUam  C. 
Douglass,  Robert  M. 
Oralm.  John  E. 
Duck,  John  C. 
Dughl,  James  R. 
Dimbar,  Norman  L. 
Duncan,  Richard  T., 

Jr. 
Diuiean.  Robert  D. 
Dunn,  Alex  R.,  Jr. 
Dyer,  Gerald  W. 
■areckson,  Prederlck 

L..  Jr. 
Barley.  Walter  M^  Jr. 
■dmundaon,  James  E. 


Egan,  Henry  W. 
Ekelund,  John  J. 
EUls,  Harry  B. 
Enney,  Kenneth  E. 
.Ennis,  Robert 
Eppe,  Charles  W. 
Erb,  Charles  G. 
Ettlnger,  Harry  E.,  Jr. 
Eustace.  Robert  J. 
Evans.  Delmar  H.,  Jr. 
Evans,  WUUam  A. 
EverUng.  Jack  E. 
E^vemgam,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Parrls,  Prederlck  A. 
Faslg,  Richard  D. 
Peeney.  Harold. 
Pellowes.  Robert  B. 
Penlon,  I«8lle  K.,  Jr. 
Pine,  Stanley  8. 
Plnke.  Eugene  I. 
Fitzgerald.  Donald  T. 
Plelner,  Fred  J. 
Florence.  George  D. 
Foster.  James  R. 
Foster,  Wynn  P. 
Powke.  Benjamin  B. 
Fowler,  Alfred  N. 
Praser.  William  P. 
Pritzke.  Herman  E., 

Jr. 
PTost,  Richard  A. 
ProtAingham  Edward, 

Jr. 

Polllnwlder,  Peter  L. 
Fusco,  Arthur  8. 
Gabriel,  Wallace  8. 
GaUoway,  Richard  E. 
Galyean.  Loyd  P. 
Garland.  Earl  E. 
Gartland.  John  P. 
Gates,  David  E. 
Gelst,  Alvln  E. 
Ghormley.  Ralph  M. 
GUdow.  WUUam  E. 
Giles,  Claude  P. 
GlUen.  WUUam  V. 
GUmore.  Frank  C. 
Goehrlng,  Bernard  E. 
Goewey,  WUUam  I.    . 
Goldlng,  WUUam  M. 
Goldman,  Roy  E. 
Goodacre,  Rxisaell  P., 

Jr. 
Goodman,  WUUam  P. 
Graoey.  Jack  L. 
Grady.  Morris  R. 
Graham,  Horace  S. 
Graham,  Warren  C, 

Jr. 
Grayson.  Roy  R. 
Green,  John  W. 
Greer,  James  C. 
Grobmeler,  Alvln  H. 
Guerrlerl,  Louis  M. 
Gussow.  MUton 
Guthe.  Douglas  B. 
Guthrie,  WUUam  S. 
HaU.  Charles  R. 
Hall,  Donald  B. 
HaU,D(maldP. 
HaU.  Joseph  P. 
HaU,  Robert  W. 
Hallman,  Albert  B. 
HamlU,  Jerome  E. 
HamUton.  Harold  X. 
Hamilton.  Kennard  R. 
Hamlin,  David  R. 
Hanley,  Richard  J. 
Hanlon,  Kevin 
Hantzea.  Savas 
Hanus,  Charles  Z. 
Harding,  Norton  D.. 

Jr. 
Harlow,  Robert  J. 
Harris,  Wade  H. 
Bart.  a«orge  L. 
Hartshorn,  David  L. 
HaskeU,  WUUam  O. 
Hasler,  Arthur  R.,  Jr. 
Hathaway.  Charles  ■. 
Hawe,  Stanley  R. 


Hawkins,  William  H.  Klinefelter,  John  w. 
Hayes,  Donald  J.  KUnker,  Prancls  J. 

Hayes,  Stanley  M.       Kneale,  James  E. 
Helnlnger.  Howard  O.  Knolzen,  Arthur  K. 


Helmer,  Dale  P. 
Hemann,  John  W. 
Henderson,  Donald 
Hendrlckson, 

Robert  C. 
Henry,  Albert  O.,  Jr. 
Hlbbe,  Alvln  8. 
Hlckey,  Charles  P. 
Hilton.  Robert  P. 


Knudsen,  Harold  P. 
Koach,  John  H. 
Koval,  Francis  P. 
Kozman,  Robert  J. 
Kraus.  Walter  J. 
Kreck,  Victor  G. 
Kremldas,  WllUam  S. 
Krlser,  IjouIs 
Krueger,  Otto  E. 


Hlmellck,  Ronald  V.  Lafferty,  Frederick  R., 


Hofer,  Frank  N.,  Jr. 
HoflTmann.  Roy  L. 
Hofford.  John  L. 
Hofto.  Leslie  C. 
Holdren,  Leland  A. 
Hoover.  Lloyd  N. 
Hopkins,  Thomas  M. 
Horan.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Horn,  Kenneth  A. 
Hotee,  John  L. 
Houchlns,  Lee  8. 
How,  Alfred  L.,  Jr. 
Howell,  Joe  P.,  Jr. 
Hower,  Floyd  E..  Jr. 
Hubbard,  Donald 
Hughes,  David  L. 
Himiphrey,  John  O. 
Hunt,  Harry  E. 
Hunter.  Robert  E..  J!r, 
Hurt,  David  A.,  Jr. 
Hynee.  Roy  T. 
Ince,  Eugene  S..  Jr. 
Jackson, 

Edward  D.,  Jr. 
Jacobssen, 

George  E.,  Jr. 
James.  John  W. 
James,  Robert  C. 
Jansen,  Alan  L. 
Jenlsta,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Jenkins,  Harry  T.,  Jr. 
Jenks.  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Jenks,  Shepherd  M. 
Jensen,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Jepson,  John  A. 
Jessen,  George  E. 
Johnson,  Prancls  C. 
Johnson,  Henry  B. 
Johnson,  Jack  K. 
Johnson,  Neal  J. 
Johnston,  Richard  C. 
Jones,  PYancls  N. 
Jones,  Gerald  R. 
Jones,  Harry  L. 
Jones.  Herman  W. 
Jones,  Isaac  P.,  Jr. 
Jones,  John  W. 
Jones,  Stanley  W. 
Joeephson,  John  V. 


Jr. 

Lamb,  Chris  W. 
Lamoreaux,  Lewis  S. 
lianey,  Edward  V.,  Jr. 
Larson,  Norman  O. 
Laske.  Robert  M. 
Law,  Jason  P. 
Lawler,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Lawson,  Robert  P. 
Lebert,  WlUlam  A. 
I/echlelter,  Mark  B.,  Jr. 
Lechner,  Thomas  P. 
Lesperance,  Albert  P. 
Llles,  James  E. 
Llnder,  James  B. 
Llndsey,  Wesley  E,  Jr. 
LleweUyn,  WlUlam  S. 
Lockey.  Richard  H. 
Loheed,  Hubert  B. 
Lombard.  Richard  L. 
Longlno,  Hugh  E.,  Jr. 
Loomls.  Thomas  A. 
Lovata,  Albert  P. 
LovnTT.  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Luir.  Charles  A. 
Lynch,  WUUam  H. 
MacDonald,  Clinton  D. 
Madden,  WllUam  E 
Magee,  Jack  E. 
Majesky,  John  E. 
MaUard,  John  B.,  Jr. 
MalUnger,  WUUam  D. 
Malm,  Frank  S. 
Maloney.  Thomas  E. 
Man*.  Harold  L. 
Marsh,  Marvin  D. 
Marshall,  John  E. 
Marshall,  Lee  R. 
Martin.  Charles  E. 
Martin,  Robert  J. 
MartUi,  WUUam  L.,  m 
Mashaw,  Andrew  J. 
Mayer.  Donald  R. 
Mayfleld.  Harley  D. 
Mayfleld,  Stanwlz  Q. 
Mayo,  Donald  H. 
McArthur,  Kenneth  V. 
McCabe,  Gerry  M. 
McCalg,  James  A. 


Kanakanul.  William  A.McCaUum,   Elmer  A., 


Karachnla,  Paul  T. 
Kastner,  Thomas  M. 
Katcher,  Martin  J. 
Kauflln,  James  A. 
Kauifman,  Norman  L. 
Kay.  Howard  N. 
Kays.  Jack  C. 
Keller,  Harry  8.,  Jr. 
Keller,  Jack  E. 
Keller,  Robert  G. 
Kennedy,  Robert  W. 
Kent,  Theodore  R. 
Kernan,  WUUam  H. 
Key.  Harry  N.,  Jr. 
Kldd.  John  W. 
BaicUne,  Thomas  J. 
Klncade,  Richard  W. 
King,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
King,  WUllam  C. 
Klnnear,  George  E.  R. 
Klnt.  John  R. 
Klaslck,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Kli^ka.  Edward  J. 
Klause,  Joseph  S. 
Klein,  Peter  P. 
Klemm,  Vernon  P. 
Klemm,  WUbur  C. 


Jr. 
McConeghy,  John  K, 

Jr. 
McCord,  John  W. 
McCoy,  Joseph  C,  Jr. 
McCrelght,    Major  I* 

in 

McCue,  WllUam  W. 
McCuUough.  Carlos  D. 
McDonald.  Ewlng  R. 
McDonald.  Jack  H. 
McDonald,  Thomas  E. 
McParland,  Ralph  I. 
McParland,  MUton  C. 
McGlnnls.  Thomas  P. 
McGlnnls,  Ted  R. 
McGrath,  James  J. 
Mclntyre,  Andrew 
McKechnle,  RusseU 

R. 
McLaln.  Roy  W..  Jr. 
McLuckle.  WUUam  E. 
McNabb.  Joseph  M. 
McNamara.  Thomas  W, 
McNulty,  Gerald 
McQulston,  Edward  I. 

Jr. 


McTammany,  John  A. 
McVoy,  James  L. 
MeanU,  WUllam  H., 

Jr. 
Mertz,  Charlea,  ni 
Messere,  Edward  J. 
Messier,  Albert  C. 
Metcalf .  John  T.,  Jr. 
Meyrlck,  Charles  W. 
Miles,  Lee  C. 
Miller,  Adair 
Miller,  David  B. 
MlUer,  Edmund  A. 
Miller,  Roger  J. 
MltcheU,  William  T.. 

Jr. 
Mlxon,  Cameron  C, 

Jr. 
Mohlenhotf,  WUllam 
Mohrhardt,  Robalr  P. 
Monroe,  Robert  R. 
Moore,  Charles  P. 
Moore,  Donald  E. 
Moore,  Randolph 
Moore,  Robert  8. 
Moore,  Roderick  B. 
Moore.  Sumner  K. 
Moors.  Donald  E. 
Morel.  Albert  A.,  Jr. 
Morey.  Leonard.  Jr. 
Morgan,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Harry  W.,Jr. 
Morgan,  Joseph  R. 
Morln,  James  B. 
Morris,  James  H. 
Moss,  Eugene  C. 
Mozley.  Paul  H. 
Mulcahy.  John  E. 
Mumma.  WUUam  L. 
Munday,  Donald  P. 
Murphy.  James  P. 
Murphy,  WUUam  L. 
Murray.  Eiigene  R. 
Murray,  James  D.,  Jr. 
Myatt,  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
Myers.  WlUlam  A.,  in 
Myrlck,  James  E. 
Neely,  Guy  BC,  Jr. 
Neldhold,  Carl  D. 
Neldllnger,  Carl  C. 
NeUls,  Donald  P. 
Nelson,  Andrew  O. 
Nelson,  Frank  A. 
Nelson,  Prederlck  L. 
Nemer,  Harold 
Nettnln,  Leonard  H. 
Newgard,  Douglas  L. 
Nicholson,  Richard  E. 
Nicholson,  Jerome  E. 
Nlckerson,  Richard  H. 
Noble,  Robert  E. 
Noblet,  Eugene  J. 
Noel,  Lionel  M. 
Nolen,  Dan  R. 
Norman,  Robert  D. 
Norrta,  WUllam  J. 

Notson,  Raymond  P. 

Nottingham,  Robert  P, 

Nugent,  Thomas  H., 
Jr. 

Nystrwn,  Bruce  A. 

O'ConneU,  WUUam  R. 

Oesterrelcher.  John  A. 

CKeefe,  Patrick  G. 

Olson.  Lyle  R. 

CReUly,  Charles  C, 
Jr. 

CRotirke,  John  J.       i 

Orr,  WUllam  E.  | 

OrrlU,  Johnny  W. 

OrtUeb,  Edward  J. 

Otth,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 

Page,  George  L. 

Page.  James  R. 

Page,  Louis  C,  Jr. 

Palazzolo.  Anthony  U 

Patton,  James  E. 

Paul.  MUton  O. 

PaulU,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

Pearson.  George  R.  U. 

Peck,  Paul  A. 


P4ksa,  Charles  P. 
P«lton,  Eugene  A. 
Perry,  Donald  W. 
Peters,  Charles  H. 
PhllUps,  Edward 
FhllUps,  Edward  G. 
Pickering,  John  H. 
Place,  WUllam  M. 

JOlgar,  Paul  8. 
orter,  Kenneth  A. 
toBt,  Harry  J. 

Joteet,  Alonzo  M.,  Jr. 
Otter,  Louis  C. 
I'Otts,  Bobby  L. 
i>ray,  Robert  E. 
Previa tl,  Louis  J.,  Jr. 
prlsley,  John  P. 
Provost,  Robert  D. 
P»trak,  Theodore  W. 
|>urdy,  Harlan  R. 
larg,  WUUam  P. 
[er.  Jack  B. 
Iston,  John,  Jr. 
iton,  Wesley  L. 
ley,  Lee  M. 
lymer,  Gordon  E. 
d,  WUUam  L. 
.vis,  Jackson  B. 
lon,  WllUam  L. 
ilchert,  Herbert  E. 
!ld,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
ilher,  Eugene  J. 
!sch.  Earl  P. 
ichards,  Homer 
K.,  Jr. 

ledl,  Harold  A. 
llgsbee,  John  T. 
,Uey,  Jack  D. 
ipley.  Robert  K. 
Itter,  PrankUn  O. 
Roberts,  Gerald  G. 
iberts,  James  W. 
iberts,  Llona  R.,  Jr. 
(bertson.  Keith  H. 
iblns.  Clarence  O. 
... jgers,  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
Sogers,  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 
ISoman,  Paul  D. 
•omiey.  Richard  M. 
Samuel  J.,  Jr. 
_j,  Donald  S. 
ttbrock.  George 

Budd.  Richard  O. 
IBugglero,  John 
Rust.  David 
Saarl.  AlmoM. 
Sallada.  WllUam  P. 
Sampson,  Jesse  E. 
Sander.  Richard  E. 
Sanders,  Ernest  D. 
Sandon,  Kenneth  M. 
SawteUe.  WllUam  J. 
ISchaufelberger.  Albert 

A. 
'Schled,  Charles  P. 
Bchleunlng,  Henry 

H.  Jr. 
Bchlofman,  Arthur  8. 
Bchlosser.  Frank  P. 
Bchnorf ,  Richard  A. 
8chorz,  Ernest  H. 

Schwan.  Harold  C. 

Schwartz,  Richard  D. 

Schwoeffermann, 
Robert  E. 

Scott,  James  H. 

ScovUle.  Jack 

SellgmUler,  Harold  L. 

Sbaffran,  WUllam  8. 

Shapiro,  Sumner 

Sharpe,  WUllam  C. 

Shaw,  Fletcher  H. 

Shaw,  John  D. 

Shelton,  Benjamin  A. 

Shepherd,  Burton  H. 

Shlck.  George  B.,  Jr. 

Shlmmel,  Albert  F. 

Shine,  Eugene  F..  JT. 

SlergleJ.  Edward  8. 

Sims,  Harvey  K. 


Slzemore,  William  O. 
Skinner,  Glenn  E.,  Jr. 
Skinner,  WUllam  A. 
Slusser,  Richard  C. 
SmaU.  WUllam  N. 
Smith,  Carl  R.,  Jr. 


TlsSot,  Ernest  E.,  Jr. 
Tolbert,  Robert  R. 
Townsend,  Marland 

W.,  Jr. 
Train.  Harry  D.,  II 
Trtpp.  Paul  R. 


Smith!  Charles  R.,  Jr.  ValenUne,  Robert  P. 


Smith,  Donald  A. 
Smith,  Frank  A. 
Smith,  George  E. 
Smith,  George  P. 
Smith,  Gerald  P. 
Smith,  Gordon  H. 


Varner,  Byron  D. 
Varner,  Eldon  P.,  Jr. 
Vayo,  Myles  P. 
Velt.  WUUam  H. 

Venning,  EUas,  Jr. 

Vogel,  John  C. 


Avery,  BlUy  J. 
BaUou,  Lawrence  D. 
Barber.  WllUam  H. 
Barlow,  James  D. 
Barry,  John  M. 
Bartanen,  John  K. 
Basford,  Michael  Q. 
Bassett.  Bradley  A 


Smith.  Harold  P.,  Jr.  Walker,  Charles  M 


Smith,  Homer  L. 
Smith,  James  H.  B. 
Smith,  Leon  W. 
Smith,  Paul  E. 
Smith,  Robert  H. 
Smith,  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Ronald  M. 
Snyder.  Prancls  M. 
Soberskl,  Floryan  L. 
Stoners.  Robert  W. 


Walker,  John  R. 
Waller,  Edward  C, 

m 

Walters,  Robert  L. 
Ward.  Glenn  W. 
Ward,  James  P.,  n 
Wariiig,  Charles  E., 

Jr. 
WatUns,  Prank  T.. 

Jr. 


Somerv'uie,  WUllam  H.Watklns.  James  D. 


Sourbeer,  Emory 

R.,  Jr. 
Southworth, 

Harrison  B. 
Sparks,  Donald  E. 
Spence,  Benjamin  E. 
Spencer,  Ralph  G. 
Sproull,  Harold  H. 
Stacy,  Edward  P. 
Stammer  John, 

Robert  G. 
SteU,  Joe  D. 
Stephan,  Charles  R. 
Stephenson,  Claude 

M. 
Stlegman,  Daniel  B. 
Stiles,  Charles  L. 
Stoddard,  Clarence 

W. 
Stolpe,  Richard  H. 
Strlngfellow,  Reld 
Strobel,  James  W. 
Stromberg,  Herman 

A.,  Jr. 
Struyk,  Richard 
Stuyvesant,  WllUam 

R. 
Sullivan,  Robert  G. 
Sumner,  Donald  A. 
Sundberg,  John  P. 
Swanson,  Charles  O. 
Swanson,  Charles 

A.L. 
Swanson,  Peter  S. 
Swift,  Douglas  D. 
Synhorst,  Gerald  E. 
TarpcmUng,  Duane  A 
Taylor,  Boone  C. 
Teed.  John 
Terry,  Harold  L. 
Teach,  Bernard,  Jr. 
Thlele,  Karl  R. 
Thom,  PhlUp  H.,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Earle  V. 
Thompson,  Robert  M 
Thomson.  Alexander 

D. 
■niomson.  Richard  O. 
TlUerson,  WllUam  E. 
Tipton,  Harold  P..  Jr 


Webber,  James  H. 
Webster.  Dean  E. 
WeU.  Albert  J. 
Wentworth,      Thomas 

P.,  Jr. 
Werner.  David  J. 
Wheat,  Newton  L. 
White.  James  A. 
White,  Joseph  P. 
White,  Robert  C. 
Whltmore,  Charles  A. 
Wholey.  Lloyd  C. 
Whyte.  James  D. 
WUhlte,  Alan  S. 
WUklnson,  Donald  W. 
WlUey.  George  H. 
WlUlams,  George  A. 
WUUams,  James  E. 
WlUlf  ord.  James  R.,  m 
Wilson,  James  H. 
Wilson,  James  C. 
WUson,  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Russell  P. 
Wilson,  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
WUson.  Thomas  H. 
Wirt,  WUUam  O.,  Jr. 
Wlssler,  John  O. 
Wold,  John  C. 
Wolff,  John  M. 
WoUord,  Richard  8. 
Wood,  Robert  C. 
Wood,  Thomas  B.,  Jr. 
Wood,  WUUam  H..  Ill 
Woodard,  David  J. 
Woods,  Edwin  E.,  Jr. 
Woodworth,  Charles  M. 
.  Wooten,  Guy  G. 
Wright,  Waltw  J.,  Jr. 
Wurlltzer.  Robert  B. 
Wurzbacher,  Robert  T. 
Wynn,  James  H.,  m 
Ylngllng,  Abdlel  R..  Jr. 
Young,  RandaU  W. 
Youngblade,  Charles  J. 
.  YoweU,  Grover  M. 
Zajlchek.  Robert  A. 
Zekan,  Charles  J. 
Zettel  Marcus  A. 
Zlamlk,  Walter  P. 
Zlcht,  Austin  Ii. 


To  be  lieutmant  comuumders.  line 


Abrom,  Richard  M. 
Agnew,  Dwlght  M.,  Jr 
Albee.  Thomas  L.,  Jr. 
Albertson,  Norman 
Alecxlh.  Peter  C. 
AUen,  George  W. 
Almberg,  Prancls  J. 
Alvarado.  Ramon  C. 
Ammerman,  CleU'N. 
Amoniso,  Alfred  P. 
Anderson,  Charles  P. 
Anderson.  Eugene  G. 
Anderson,  Palvle  B., 

Jr. 


Carter.  Gerald  M..  Jr. 
Case.  Robert  W. 
Casimes,  Theodore  C. 
Cate,  Thomas  R..  Jr. 
Cavlcke,   Richard  J. 
Chambers,   Dudley  S. 
Chaodelalne,  Jerrold 
E. 


Battagllno.  Joseph  M.  Cheney,  Donald  A. 
Ba\unan,  James  R.  Chldley,  Ralph  E. 
Baumgardner,  John  P.  Chlsholm.   George  E, 


Bayne.  John  P 
Beavert.  Alfred  P. 
Beck,  John  L. 
Beck,  Walter  R. 
Beck,  WlUlam  H. 
BeU,  James  P. 
Bennett,  PhUUp  L. 
Benton,  Jerry  8. 
Berg,  Robert  L. 
Berger,  Ronald  A. 
Berkhlmer.  Frank  R. 
Bernardln.  Peter  A. 
Berry.  James  L. 
Berry,  Richard  C. 
Berthe,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Beurls.  Chfirles  B. 
Blggar,  WllUam 
BlUerbeck,  Henry  G. 
BlUeter,  John  L. 
BUyeu,  Roland  C. 
BlUlck,  MarshaU  V., 

Jr. 
BJork,  Kenneth  8. 
Blaes.  Richard  W. 
Blaine,  Thomas  E. 
Bordone,  Richard  P. 
Bosworth,  Thomas  C 
Botshon.  Morton 
Bowen,  Thomas  J. 
Bowling,  Charles  R. 
Boywld,  Edward  T. 

Brackln,  John  D.  ,.,ojcj,  o.,i«^v  — . 

Bradley.  David  W.,  Jr.  corkhlU,  Thomas  M. 
Brlner.  Robert  R  -    _      .       - 


Anderson,  Kenneth  B. 
Anderson,  Joseph  F. 
Anderson,  Stephen  P. 
Anderson,  Thomas  F. 
Andre,  Andrew  Ik 
Artz,  Robert  C. 
Ascherf  eld,  Theodore 

F. 
Atkinson.  OenOdL.  _ 
Atwood,  Henry  C,  Jr." 
Aumlck.  WUllam  A. 
Austin,  James  W. 
Austin.  Robert  C. 
Aut,  Warren  B. 


n 

Clark,  Charles  R. 
Clark.  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Clark.  Richard  G. 
Cleaver,  Stephen 
Clemens,  Patil  E. 
CUflord,  Norman 
Cloud.  Benjamin  W. 
Coakley,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 
Cobb.  Richard  8. 
Coe,  Raymond  P. 
Colbus,  Louis 
Cole,  Leonard  I.,  Jr. 
Cole,  Thomas  T.,  Jr. 
Coleman,  Richard  F. 
Coleman,  Thomas  R. 
ColUer,  Byron  H. 
Collins.  Ferdinand  Z. 
CoUlns.  WlUlam  D. 
Conaughton.  Robert 

G. 
Conboy,  Tbonuts  W. 
ConkUn,  Robert  B. 
Conner,  Lawrence  O. 
Connolly,  Paul  P. 
Conrad.  Glenn  T..  JT. 
Cook,  RusseU  A. 
Cooley,  Charles  H. 
Coor,  Lawrence  W. 
Copeland,  Edward  C. 
Coppess,  Robert  Y. 
Corey,  Stiiart  M. 


BroulUard,  Donald  C 
Brovm,  Charles  E. 


ComeU.  Gordon  C. 

Cornell,  Robert  L. 

Corrado,  Robert  J. 


Brown,  Christopher  H.cowan,  Daniel  R. 


Brown,  Dennis  A. 
Brown,  Donald  D. 
Brown,  Prederlck  P. 
Brown,  Malcolm  C. 
Brown,  Richard  B. 
Brown,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Brown,  Robert  H. 
Bruley,  Kenneth  O. 
BruneU.  James  I. 
Buc,  Gerald  G. 
Buchanan,  Edward  O. 
Buckley,  James  R. 
Bullman,  Howard  L. 
Bunce,  Bayne  R. 
Burgert,  Reginald  D. 


Crabtree,  Donald  Q. 
Crane,  Herbert  C. 
Crawford,  Kerrlna  M. 
Crawford,  Roderick  P. 
Crawford,  WlUlam  T. 
Crayton,  Render 
Critz,  MerriU  B. 
Crockett,  Thomas  L. 
CTOota,  WllUam  H.. 

Jr. 
Croeson,  Harry  E. 
Grumpier,  Benton  B., 

Jr. 
Cryer,  John  P. 


Burgert.  Be^naiQu.    cvmnlngham.  Mar 
Burkhardt,  Lawrence.     TTTtrS 


m 

Burnett,  Richard  W. 
Burnett.  William  M. 
Bumham,  Don  E. 
Bums,  Richard  F. 
Burrow,  BUly  M. 
Burtls,  Evenson  M. 
Busey,  James  B. 
Butler,  WUllam  8. 


shall  E. 
Currier,  Richard  A. 
Curry,  Thomas  L. 
Czaja,  Bernard  F. 
Dalgenault,  Joseph 

J.,  Jr. 
DaUamura,  Bart  M.. 

Jr. 
Damlco,  Richard  J. 


^3UUOa  ■     v»  III  H*i«l    fcJ»  ^^^    - 

Bylngton,  MelvUle  R..  Damon  Ter^  A. 


Jr 

Byrd,  Mark  W. 
Byrne,  John  A..  Jr. 
Catxyt.  Alan  8. 
CaldweU.  Charles  B. 
Calkin,  CecU  R. 
CampbeU,  Ronald  8.. 

Jr. 


Dana,  John  B. 
Dancer,  Jerry  D. 
Daubenspeck,  Richard 

E. 
Davenport,  PhlUp  C. 
Davis.  Ralph  G. 
Davis.  Ramsey  L.,  JT. 
Davis,  RusseU  B. 


CampbeU,  Hugh  J.,  Jr.  Dawson.  Edward  H., 


Campbell,  Hugh  T. 
CampbeU.  John  F. 
Candoo,  Charles  O. 
Cane,  Guy 
Cane,  Jcflm  W. 
Cann,  William  A. 
Canter,  Howard  R. 
CantweU.  Richard  B. 
Caraon,  Louis  P.,  Jr. 


Jr. 

Deam.  Nocinan  A. 
Dean.  Herbert  J. 
DebodlBco,  Alexander 
Dehart,  WUllam 
Delaney,  John  R. 
Deloach,  John  W. 
Demonbreum,  JamM 

R. 
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Dennlnon.  WiUUm  B. 
Deaaeyn.  Bfaiirlce  H. 
Deuel.  Jamleson  K. 
Devrlee,  Edgar  L. 
DUey,  Lewla  E. 
DUllon.  Alfred  J. 
Dllweg,  John  C. 
Dlpace,  Joseph  V. 
Dobba,  WllUam  D. 
Doney.  Robert  O. 
Donnell.  Joseph  8., 
m 

Donnelly,  Richard  F. 
Donovan,  Daniel  E. 
Donovan,  Philip  C. 
Dorsey,  Arthur  Q.,  Jr. 
Doucet,  Richard  E. 
Downs,  James  R. 
DoKler,  Charles  D. 
Drayton.  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Drenkard,  Carl  C. 
Drumheller,  Maxley 

W. 
Ducat,  Julian  A. 
Ducharme,  George  W. 
Dugan.  Richard  F.,  Jr. 
Duke,  Robert  J. 
Dulke,  Sylvester  M. 
Dunn,  Alvan  N. 
Dunn,  John  F. 
Dunning,  James  A. 
Durant,  Thomas  W. 
Dworsky,  Alan  J. 
Easton,  Peter  B. 
Eckart,  James  H. 
Edgren,  Donald  H. 
Edlln.  Robert  L. 
Eels.  WlllUm  R.,  Jr. 
Ehl,  James  W. 
Elchlnger,  Joseph  C. 
Elder,  Ralph  C. 
Elliott,  Donal  W. 
Emerson,  John  R. 
Emry,  John  O. 
Eubanks,  Paul  D. 
Evans,  Edwin  D. 
Evrard,  WUUam  E. 
Bwall.  Thomas  H. 
Fanning.  WllUam  M. 
Faron.  John  F. 
Felling,  Thomas  A. 
Felter,  John  F. 
Feltham,  John  C,  Jr. 
Ferguson,  David  E. 
Fiedler.  Peter  B.,  Jr. 
Fields,  James  E. 
Fields.  WllUam  B. 
Fllteau,  George  L. 
Fltzslmmons.  Robert 

J.,  Jr. 
Flaherty,  Robert  M. 
Fletcher,  John  Q. 
Fletcher.  William  B. 
Polwlck.  William  D. 
Forbes,  Donald  L. 
Ford.  Daniel  R. 
Forsyth,  James  P. 
Foster.  Clifton  G.,  Jr. 
Fox.  Henry  J..  IV 
Fox,  Richard  W. 
Freed,  Maltland  G. 
French,  Henry  A. 
Frlck,  Walter  B. 
Frlddle,  Frank  R.,  Jr. 
Fryberger,  Elbert  L., 

Jr. 
Frye,  Thomas  A.  W. 
Gadolln,  Ronald 
Gam,  WllUam  L. 
Gallotta.  Albert  A.,  Jr. 
Gantt.  Richard  G. 
Gardner,  Bennett 
GarUtz,  Jerry  E. 
Gamer,  William  D. 
OaskUl.  Richard  T. 
Gates,  Fred  H.,  n 
Geary,  Jack  E. 
Oehrlng,  Donald  H. 
Geronlme,  Eugene  L. 
OhoUon.  Daniel  H.  L. 
Gibber,  Philip  F. 
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Gibson,  Robert  B.,  Jr. 
Gideon,  William  C.  Jt. 
Gillham,  Richard  D. 
Glover,  Albert  K.,  Jr. 
Glover,  Dennis  O. 
Glovler,  Harold  A.,  Jt. 
Glunt,  David  L.,  Jr. 
Goll,  G«^d  B. 
Good,  Robert  C. 
Gordon,  Arva  F. 
Graham,  Robert  F. 
Graham.  Sidney  R. 
Grammer,  WUUam  R. 
Gray,  BasU  F.,  Jr. 
Greene,  Charles  R.,  Jt. 
Greenlee.  John  W. 
Greer.  WUUam  E.,  IXX 
Griffiths,  Rodney  D. 
Grose,  Robert  H. 
Grouby,  Edward  A.,  jr. 
Guess,  Malcolm  N. 
Gunter,  Jack  R. 
Hager.  Charles  F. 
Haggard.  Marion  Z. 
Hagmann.  Albert  P. 
Hahn.  Edward  W.,  Jr. 
Hall,  Frank  S. 
Hall,  Harry  L. 
Hall,  Howard  L. 
Hall,  John  V. 
Halladay,  Maurice  E. 
Halloran,  John  W. 
Hamel,  Louis  H.,  m 
Hamilton,  Clyde  E. 
Hamlin.  Andrew  L. 
Hamlin,  George  A..  Jr. 
Hammond,  RiiaseU 

J.,  Jr. 
Hamrick,  Franklin  Q. 
Hanegan,  Ralph  .S. 
Hanlgan,  Marvin  F. 
Hankins,  Elton  E. 
Happersett,  Paul  F. 
Hargrave,  William 

W..  Jr. 
Hargrove,  John  Q.,  m 
Harms,  Stanley  J. 
HarnefS.  WllUam  D. 
Harper.  George  T.,  Jr. 
Harris,  James  C. 
Harris,  Nell  A. 
Harrison,  Stuart  E. 
Hart,  Robert  L. 
Hartman,  Gerald  A. 
Hartranft,  Richard  J. 
Harvlson,  Byron  G. 
Haverfleld.  Benjamin 

F. 
Hawkins,  Cecil  B.,  Jr. 
Hay.  James  C. 
Hayes.  James  C. 
Helm,  George  N..  Jr. 
Helms,  Raymond  E., 

Jr. 
Hendry,  James  D. 
Henlfln.  Edward  E. 
Henriquez,  Joseph  S. 
Henson.  George  M. 
Heman.  Peter  J. 
Herr.  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Herzer.  Oscar  A. 
Heyward.  Irvine  K.,  IV 
Hlckey,  Edward  J..  Jr. 
Hicklln.  William  C,  I 
Hicks.  DUUard  D.,  Jr. 
Higglns.  John  F. 
Hilder,  Leonard  O.,  Jr. 
Hlnkle,  David  R. 
Hodge,  Sidney  T. 
Hogan,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Bogan,  Thomas  W.,  Jr. 
HoUenbach,  Richard 

O. 
HolllngBworth.  Robert 

L. 
HoUlngworth,  Roy  M. 
HoUoman,  WllUam  D. 
Holmes,  Richard  B. 
Holt.  Henry  C,  IV 
Holt,  Philip  R. 
Hooper,  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 


Hope,  Herbert  A.,  Jr. 
Hopkins.  Earl  E. 
Hopper,  Thomas  M. 
Homer,  John,  Jr. 
Horowitz,  Charles  L. 
Horowitz,  Norman 
Horwath,  William  J. 
Howe,  John  E. 
Hryskanlch.  Paul  L. 
Hubbard,  Clifford  R., 

Jr. 
Hudglnj,  Thomas  B. 
Hughes,  Ronald  E. 
Hulsman.  Roland  K. 
Hull.  Fred  A. 
Humphrey,  Morris  L. 
Hunter,  Charles  B. 
Hunter,  William  J. 
Hurt,  Jonathan  S. 
Hussey,  William  T. 
Huttlnger,  Theodore 
Hyman,  Arnold  J. 
Ike,  Robert  C. 
Ireland.  Blair 
Isaacs,  Allen  L. 


Lambert,  Walker  W. 
Leunore.  James  F. 
Landry.  Harry  L. 
Lane.  William  J. 
LangeUer,  Wilfred  B. 
Langrlnd.  Roy  G. 
Larson.  Ralph  S. 
Laurentis,  WUUam  D., 

Jr. 
Laurienzo.  Robert  L. 
Lawless.  Spencer  C. 
Lawrence.  Keith  D. 
Learned,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Leclerc.  Raymond  P. 
Leedom,  Clair  E.,  Jr. 
Lehman,  George  W. 
Lehr,  Ronald  F. 
Lehto,  Robert  K. 
Lelbel,  Robert  J. 
Leonard.  Jolin  D.,  Jr. 
Leonhardi.  Roger  L. 
LesUe,  Richard 
Lewis,  David  E. 
Lewis.  Jesse  W.,  Jr. 


Jauregul,  Stephen,  Jr.  Lewis,  Martin  E. 
Jewell,  Robert  W.,  Jr.    Lletzan,  Emest  W.,  Jr. 


Jobe,  Gordon  A. 
Jobe,  James  E. 
Johnson,  David  E. 
Johnson,  Edward  D. 
Johnson,  Robert  A. 
Johnston,  Fox  H. 
JoUiff.  James  V. 
Jones,  Carroll  S. 
Jones,  James  F. 
Jones,  Jerry  D. 
Jongewaard.  Larry  L. 
Jordan,  Stephen  W. 
Jcx'gensen,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
Joy,  James  A. 
Juergens.  John  O. 
Jurkowskl,  Joseph  A. 
Kaltenborn.  James  C. 
Kasteleln.  Cornelius 
Kavanagh.  Robert  G. 


Llmroth.  David  F. 
Undsay.  Gilbert  M. 
Lindsay,  Thomas  L. 
Livingston.  Robert  N. 
Loeffler,  WlUlam  H. 
Lough.  Gordon  K. 
Lucken,  Frank  E. 
Ludwlg,  George  E. 
Lunday,  John  W..  ni 
Lyding.  John  F. 
Lyons,  PhUip 
Mabe,  James  M. 
MacAdam.  WllUam  F. 
Mack.  John 
Maddox.  Iven  J. 
Markoskle,  John  V. 
Marshall,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Marshall.  Norman  G. 
Martin,  Edward  H. 
Martini.  Richard  A. 


Reams,  WllUam  A.,  Jr.  Mason,  Ralph  A.,  Jr. 


Keele,  Wayne,  Jr. 
Keely,  Leroy  B. 
Keene,  Glenn  F. 
Keith,  John  D. 
Keith,  William  H. 
Kellaway,  Peter  W. 
Kelleher,  Thomas  A., 
Jr. 


Massey,  Roger  A.,  Jr. 
Master,  Carl  L.,  Jr. 
Masterson,   Kleber   S., 

Jr. 
Mathls,  Harry  L.,  n 
Matthews,  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Maxwell,  John  A. 
McAdoo,  WUUam  C. 


Kellogg.  Edward  8.,  niMcBrlde,  Earl  P. 
KeUy,  Richmond  K..     McCaffree,      Bumham 


Jr. 

Kent.  James  F.,  Jr. 
Kessler.  Harry  F. 
Kilty.  Lawrence  R. 
Klncaid.  Rodney  C. 
King,  Richard  B. 
Klngsley,  Stephen  S. 


C,  Jr. 
McCall,  Walter  H. 
McCarthy,  Gerald  D. 
McCarthy,  Paul  F.,  Jr. 
McCarthy,  Richard  J. 
McClellan.  Parker  W. 
McDonald,  Thomas  E. 


Klnley,  Frederic  H.  M.  McDoweU,  Don  H 


Kleffel,  Walter  H. 
Klein,  Verle  W. 
Kline.  Arlington  N. 
Knelsl,  John  F. 
Knepper,  Donald  E. 
Knerr.  Donald  O. 
Knles,  George  C.  Jr. 


McGown,   William   A., 

Jr. 
Mclntyre.  James  O. 
McKay,  Robert  W. 
McKean.  Francis  E. 
McKee,  George  R.,  Jr. 
McKenzle,  James  A.,  n 


KoUmorgen,  Frederick  Medina ter,  James  W. 

J. 
Kowalskey.  Zygmont 

J.,  Jr. 
Kracha,  John.  K. 
Krahn.  Chris 
Krisclunas.  John  P. 
Kruger.  David  S. 

Krumwiede.  Jerold  L.  Meyer  Donald  J 
Kuffel.  Robert  W.  MUlen.  Thomas  H, 

Kujawaki,  Theodore  D.Miller,  Bruce  J. 
Kunkler.  Hilary  G.       Miller,  Bryce  N, 
Kurth,  Ronald  J. 
Kuttler,  Manford  D., 

Jr.. 
Lacefleld,  Joe  V. 
Lacy,  Robert  Q. 
Lagasae.  Richard  H. 


McLendon.  Millard  8. 
McNamara,  WUliam  L. 
Melville,  Noel 
Menadler,  Michael  J. 
Merkler,  George  J. 
Merritt,  Robert  L. 
Mester,  Richard  L. 


MUler,HalY..Jr. 
Miller,  Raleigh  B.,  Jr. 
MlUer,  Robert  R. 
Mlllner,  Clayton  L. 
MinetU,  Bernard  L. 
MltcheU,  AlUn  R. 


Mitchell,  Donald  P. 
Mobley,  Arthur  8. 
Mode,  Paul  J. 
Montroes,  Robert  W. 
Moody,  Frank  L. 
Mook,  Joe 
Moore,  Thomas  W. 
MoranvlUe,  Kendall  E. 
Moredock.  William  J. 
Morlsette.  Clement  J. 
Morris,  Charles  H. 
Mortimer,  Edward  H.. 

in 

Morton,  Robert  R. 
Morton,  Theodore  E. 
Mosman,  Jack  H. 
Moss.  Jack  L. 
Motes.  Thomas  L. 
Moye,  WUUam  B.,  Jr. 
Mozley,  James  F. 
Mudgett,  Francis  8. 
Mullen,  Richard  D. 
Mulvany,  George  M. 
Mundt,  Werner  F. 
Munson,  Roger  D. 
Murphy  Richard  G. 
Musgrave,  R.  F. 
Myers,  Lowell  R. 
Myers,  Richard  C. 
Nairon,  Harold  B. 
Narowetz.  Bruce  A. 
Neel.  WllUam  M. 
Neel,  WllUam  C. 
Nelles,  Merlce  T. 
Nelson,  Jesse  R. 
Nelson,  Lawrence  R. 
Newton,  John  E. 
Nightingale,  Billy  R. 
NU,  Walter  C. 
Nobllt,  Charles  L. 
Noll,  Rolf  F. 
Noren,  Rees  E. 
Nork,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Norton.  John  R..  Jr. 
Nothwang.  David  R. 
Nott,  Edward  C,  Jr. 
Nyland.  Walter  L. 
Oaksmlth.  David  E.,  Jr 
O'Berg,  Chester  R. 
O'Brien,  John  T. 
O'Connell,  Robert  L. 
Oldmixon.  WUUam  J. 
Oleeon.  David  E. 
Olaen,  Jerome  J. 
Olsen,  Robert  M. 
O'Malla.  Robert  J. 
O'Malley,  David  E. 
Orslk,  Walter  A. 
Orsino,  Leo  A. 
Ortmann,  Dean  A. 
Osborne,  Charles  N., 

Jr. 
Oahaughnessy.  Robert 

J. 
OToole,  Arthur  L.,  Jr. 
Parker,  John  T.,  Jr. 
Parks.  Richard  E. 
Parsons,  David  E. 
Pasztalanlec,  Matthew 

F. 
Patrick,  JuUan  C. 
Patten,  Gerry  J. 
Patterson,  WUliam  V. 
Patterson,  Lee  R. 
Paulk,  John  E. 
Paulson.  Allan  G. 
Pedersen,  Alton  A. 
Peery.  WUUam  K. 
Perault,  David  J. 
Perkins,  Jack  C. 
Petersen,  Gordon  S. 
Peterson,  Mell  A.,  Jr. 
Petit.  Pierre  A. 
Pettlgrew.  Joseph  H. 
Pfarrer,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
PhUpot,  Marvin  L. 
Phoenix,  David  A. 
Plckard,  Dallas.  Jr. 
Pickett,  Gordon  D. 
PlkeU,  Joseph  V. 
Pippin.  WUUam  B. 


Pltfleld,  David  O. 
Pitta.  David  T. 
Platner.  Fredric  W. 
Pollack,  Harold  I. 
Pope,  John  WUliam  R 

Jr. 
Poreda,  Charles  P. 
Potosnak,  Joseph  E. 
Prteetley,  Joseph  R. 
Prlmeau.  Don  G. 
Puopolo.  Michael  J. 
Purtell,  Joseph  M. 
Pyle,  Louis  W. 
QuilUn,  Thomas  E. 
Radeff,  Lewis  J. 
Ralph.  Richard  P. 
Ramos,  Steve  L. 
Ramzy,  James  R. 
Raper,  Albert  D. 
Raunlg,  David  R. 
Read,  Richard  R. 
Reardon.  John  R. 
Reasonover,  Roger  L , 

Jr. 
Reese,  FrankUn  W..  m 
Register.  Marvin  O. 
Reld,  John  A. 
Relnhardt,  Jerry  B. 
Relsinger,  John  E. 
Reynolds,  James  V. 
Rice,  Alan  H. 
Rlchter,  Ronald  P. 
Rlckly,  James  M. 
Riegel.  Robert  W. 
Rlendeau,  Arthur  O., 

Jr. 
Rlendeau,  Gerald  L. 
Ritchie,  John  K. 
Rivers,  John  B. 
Roberts,  John  W. 
Robertson,  Robert  R . 

Jr. 
Robey,  George  R.,  Jr. 
Robey,  Robert  V. 
Roblda,  James  A. 
Robinson,  Duane  A. 
Robinson,  WllUam  K. 
Rockefeller,  Harry  C, 

Jr. 
Roderick,  Daniel  W. 
Rodriguez,  William  P. 
Roe,  Donald  W..  Jr. 
Rogers.  Robert  B. 
Rose,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
Roseman,  Troy  B. 
Roth,  Conrad  W. 
Rowland,  Charles  M., 

Jr. 
Ruggles,  Kenneth  W. 
Rumelhart,  Max  R. 
Runyon.  Richard  E. 
Russell.  Kenneth  B. 
Ryan,  Albert 
Ryan, John  N. 
Ryan,  Roger  P. 
Ryman,  Gerald  M. 
Sabol,  Ernest  J.,  Jr. 
Salva,  Fedor  R.  Jr. 
Samples,  Loy  C. 
Sanders,  Edward  K. 
Sandoval,  Silvano  F. 
Santuae,  Theodore  A. 
Sapp,  Charles  S. 
Sarklsian,  Ara 
Sawlak,  Conrad  B. 
Schatzle,  Francis  J. 
Schelter,  Gene  L. 
Scheurich,  Thomas  E. 
Schlenzlg.  Robert  E. 
Schmidt,  GUbert  E. 
Schnell,  Herbert  L-. 

Jr. 
Schoeckert.  Robert  D. 
Schoeffel,  Peter  V. 
Schuster,  Gustave  P. 
Scott,  Robert  W. 
Self  ert,  James  R. 
Self  ert,  Robert  J. 
Seigenthaler.   Thomas 

U. 
Selby.PaulF. 
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Sellers,  John  W. 
Sesler,  Ralph  M. 
Sewell,  Robert  L. 
Shafer,  Don  M. 
Shanaghan,  John  J. 
Sbarpe,  Lawrence  A. 
Shea,  Holland  K. 
Shearer.  OUver  V.,  Jr 
Shearer,  Thomas  D. 
Sheehan,  Robert  K. 


JohnF. 

ylor,  Arthur  C. 

ylor,  Charles  C. 

,ylor,  Charles  A. 

ylor,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 

ylor,  James  D. 
'enney,  Vincent  L. 
'fevelson,  Marchel  C. 

alman,  Robert  H. 


_  "tliomas.  Glenn  F. 

Sheldon.  George  E.,  Jr.  Thompson,  Richard  L. 
Shelly  Ronald  G.  Thompson,  Richard  G. 

Shewchuk,  WlUlam  M.ThraUkiU,  Chester, 
Shlnholser,  Charles  E.      Jr. 
Shirley,  Mllford.  E.        tTiunman.  Nils  R. 
Shoemyer.  James  W.     Ilbbetts.  Herbert  E. 
Shrader.  Ebert  F.  tlsdale,  Albln  A. 

Shuman,  Edwin  A.,  m  Hse,  Donald  G. 


Sin  well.  Raymond  J 
Slsson,  Thomas  U.,  Jr. 
Slverly,  PaxU  L. 
Skarlatos,  Paul 
Skeen,  Richard  R. 
SklUen.  Robert  L. 
Slattery,  Francis  A. 
Smldt,  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Allen.  Ill 
Smith,  David  G. 
Smith,  Donald  P. 
Smith,  Eugene  F. 
Smith,  H.  O. 
Smith,  Irvin  L. 
Smith,  James  L. 
Smith,  Joel  E. 
Smith,  Lelghton  D. 
Smith,  Ralph  R. 
Smith.  Thomas  G. 
Sneed,  WUUam  Y. 
Snider,  Uoyd  H. 
Snyder,  Edward  C,  Jr 
Snyder,  VirgU  C 


Ig,  Robert  G.,  Jr. 

ndora,  Joseph  E. 

wiUey,  John  L. 

wnsend,  Marshall  N. 

ammeU,  Webb  D. 

ask.  Ace  F. 

eagy,  Paul  E.,  Jr. 

enham,  Herbert  D. 

evors,  George  A. 

cker.  Ell  L.,  Jr. 

cker,  Thomas  A. 
ner,  Ralph  A.,  Jr. 

mer,  Donald  M. 

rich,  Charles  H. 
alnosky,  Thomas  M. 
anantwerp,  Richard 

D. 

andusen,  Harold  L. 
andyke,  WlUard  H., 

Jr. 
atldis,  Christopher 

R. 
aughan,  Evan  J.,  Jr. 


Soderholm,  Richard  c.jVaughan,  Robert  R 
Soltys.  Mltchel  S.  iVellom.  Lee  S. 

SomervUle,  WUUam  J.  iVlntl,  Joseph  P. 
Sommers,  Carl  W.,  U     Vohden,  Raymond  A. 


Sorenson.  Curtis  A. 
Sotherland,  Jack  L., 

Jr. 
Sottak,  Edward  J. 
Southwlck,  Charles  E. 
Spargo.  Richard  A. 
Spauldlng.  Ralph  L. 
Spear.  John  R. 
Spelrer,  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Spurrier,  WlUlam  W. 
Stamm.  Ernest  A. 
Stamps,  Robert  M.,  n 
Starbuck,  Thomas  H. 
Stechmann,  Donald  H 
Steel,  Charles  E. 
Steele,  Francis  X. 
Steele.  Ted  C,  Jr. 
StefTerud,  David  R. 
Steffes.  Herbert  J. 
St6lnman,  Alfred  D., 

Jr. 
SterUng,  Kenneth  L. 
Stevenson,  Leeroy  J. 
Stevenson.  Donald  W. 
Stllwell.  Charles  H..  J^. 
Stock.  Merlyn  L.  ' 

StofTel,  Michael  J. 
Stoltz,  Kenneth  B. 
Stone,  Jack  W.,  Jr. 
Stoner,  Thomas  M. 
Storck,  Bernard  P. 
Storm.  Carroll  F. 
Storms,  James  G.,  in 
Stovall,  John  C. 
Strasler,  H»-bert  E. 
Sturm,  Gerald  M.,  Jr. 
SulUvan,  John  G. 
SulUvan,  Martin  J. 


Vosseller,  John  H. 
Vreeland,  James  M. 
Wade,  Manley  B. 
Walck,  Claude  W. 
'Walker,  Charles 
Walker,  Jack  O. 
I  Wallace,  Robert  C. 
'  Walsh,  Don 
I  Walsh,  Harvey  T.,  Jr. 
!  Walsh.  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
Walter,  Howard  J. 
Watson,  Robert  M. 
I  Watson,  Thomas  C, 

Jr. 
Webb,  James  E. 
Weir,  Jack  T. 
Weltz,  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
Wells,  Peter  M. 
Wensman,  Linus  B. 
Werndll,  WUhelm  W. 
Werness.  Maurice  H. 
Wessel.  James  E. 
West,  Denton  W. 
Weston,  Gustav  R. 
Wetzel,  WesUe  W. 
Whalen,  Joseph  D. 
Wheeler,  Charles  G. 
Whitak^,  James  E. 
White,  Charles  L. 
White,  Donald  J. 
White,  WllUam  A. 
Wight,  Roy  R. 
WUdberger,  August 

M. 
WUdman,  John  B. 
WUford,  Donald  M. 
Wllklns,  Richard  L. 
WlUdns,  WUliam  R. 


Sutherland,  Terence  B.  Wilkinson,  Keith  A. 
Sutherland,  WiUiam  p,  WUl,  John  M.,  JT. 
Sweeney,  John  H.,  in    Williams,  Edward  O. 


Wilson,  David  P. 
Wlnkowskl,  John  R. 
Winslett,  John  C,  Jr. 
Wmton,  Fred  B.,  Jr. 
Wlntrlss,  George  V. 
Wlsniewskl,  Sylvester 

S. 
Witherow,  Thomas  8. 
Withers,  Fred  J. 
Wohl,  Paul 
Wolf,  George  C. 
Wood,  Fred  L. 
Wood,  Leon  O.,  Jr. 
Wood,  Noel  T. 
Wooden,  Bruce  J. 
Woodward,  John  L. 
Woolery,  Edgar  F. 
Wool  way,  David  J. 


Sweet,  Harry  J. 
Szpara,  Thaddeus  J. 
Tabler,  Benjamin  E. 
Tanner,  Charles  N. 
Tanner.  John  P. 


WllUams,  Louis  A. 
WUUams,  Ronel  J.  D. 
Willis,  Arthvir  A..  Jt. 
Wllmer,  Robert  R. 
WUson,  David  G. 


Wright,  James  R. 
Wright.  Marshall  O. 
Wuebler,  Robert  J. 
Wyckoff,  Peter  B. 
Yarger,  Luther  D. 
Yates,  James  L.,  Jr. 
Yenowlne,  George  H. 
Yosway,  Philip  P. 
Young,  Glenn  L. 
Young,  Harold  L. 
Young,  James  E. 
Youngblood,  Newton 

C. 
Zable,  Joseph  J. 
Zapalac,  Robert  E. 
Zldbeck,  WllUam  E. 
Zophy,  Merle  E. 
ZuUkoskl,  Ronald  R. 


Wootten,  Thomas  F. 

To  be  lieutenant  commandeTa.  LDO 


Prell,  Raymond  B. 
Snee,  John  J. 
Tate,  Charles  E. 
Llssy,  Ernest  I. 
Soczek,  WUUam 
O'NeUl,  Norbert  W. 
Hayes,  Francis  X. 
Evosevlch,  John  N. 
Kopacka,  WUUam  P. 


Rhodes.  Thomias  B. 
Halladay,  Norman  E. 
Smith,  Chester  R. 
Keener,  John  I. 
Smith,  Albert  L. 
Wlllmeroth,  Earl  R. 
Wallace,  James  D.,  Jr. 
McCracken.  John  L. 
Sullivan,  Russell  J. 


Sprtngston,  WUliam  A.  OffreU,  David  W. 


Anderson,  GUes  B. 
OConnell,  WUliam  J. 
Bravence,  John,  Jr. 
Thornton,  Ray  O. 
Richards.  Walter  E. 
Gunn,  Max  C,  Jr. 
Prazler,  John  D. 
Buchholz,  Philip  P. 
Higglns,  Richard  G. 
Horn,  Charles  E. 
Beckwith,  Gilbert  H. 
Kaiser,  GUbert  J. 
Moore,  Hugh  A. 
Rose,  James  S. 
Klnne.  Loren  H. 
Keith,  Harold  S. 
Courtney,  Charles  H. 
Harrell.  Max  A. 
Otto,  Robert  O. 
Richardson,  WUliam 

C. 
Anthony,  Morris  D. 
Premo,  Melvin  C. 
Bush,  Carl  D. 
McDermott,  John  J. 
Schlbel,  Robert  L. 
McConneU,  Cyrus,  Jr. 


Yarwood,  John  O. 
Legett,  Thomas  R. 
Mason,  Ralph  S. 
Hunter,  WUliam  G. 
Kraus,   Walter   S. 
McKlnnon,  George  H. 
Zelones,  Vincent  L. 
King,  Edward  L. 
Langford,  George  R. 
Hamelrath,  Walter  F. 
Zettle,  Harold 
Patten,  Robert  8. 
Moore,  John  R. 
Keller,  Samuel  F.,  Jr. 
Mares,  James  A. 
Behrle,  Walter  F. 
Miller,  John  H. 
Biasi,  Nestore  G. 
Daley,  Robert  E. 
Holmes,  James  W.,  Jr. 
GulUckson,  Grant  G. 
Pearson,  George  W. 
CogsweU,  Charles  E. 
Barkley,  James  F. 
Muntz,  John  J. 
Bernier,  George,  Jr. 
Welsch,  John  W. 
Deryckere,  Archie  O. 


Arnold,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Arnold,  Robert  C. 
Art.  Raymond  J. 
Asafaylo,  Richard  J. 
Aacher,  David  C. 
Ashbaugh,  Charles  I. 
Ashley.  Roger  T. 
Assell,  WlUlam  L. 
Atkins,  Donald  S. 
Atwood,  Barry  M. 
Auchy,  George  B. 
AugelU,  Robert  A. 
Aulenbach,  Glen  L. 
Aurell,  Donald  L. 
Ausley,  Paul  C,  Jr. 
Austin,  David  V. 
Austin,  Jack  B. 
Austin,  Paul  B. 
Autem,  John  C. 
Avema,  Vincent  C. 
Babcock,  William  L. 
Bablash,  WllUam  E. 
Bachman,  Frank  D. 
Backman.  Wallace  W. 
Bacon,  Daniel  K. 
Bacon,  Roger  P.,  Sr. 
Baesman.  Richard  F. 
Bailes.  WlUlam  J. 
Bailey,  Fred  W. 
Bailey,  Grover  C.  n 
Bailey.  Stanley  J.,  Jr. 
Balnbrldge,  John  K. 
Bains,  Carroll  D. 
Balr,  James  R. 
Baker,  Arthur,  J.,  in 
Baker,  Edward  B.,  Jr. 
Baker.  Harry  L.,  Jr. 
Baker.  Herbert  D. 
Baker,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Baker,  Robert  J. 
Baker,  Robert  P. 
Bakula,  WUUam  J., 
Balaun,  Jack  E. 
Baldwin,  George  L. 
Baldwin,  John  S. 
Baldwin.  Richard  I 
Ball.  Hugh  E.,  Jr. 
Ball,  Ronald  F. 
Ball,  Stuart  F. 
Ballard,  James  O., 
Ballou,  Charles  L. 
Bancroft,  WllUam  P. 
Banks,  Richard 
Bannan,  Eklward  K. 


Rork,  John  K. 

Brammeler,  Charles  L.  Rose.  William  A, 
Gadberry,  Roy  K.  Downey,  Louis  A. 

McClenahan,   Richard  Brasted,  Kermont  C 

M.  Teuscher,  John  J. 

Knight.  CecU  F. 

To  be  lieutenants,  line 
Abbott,  Peter  D.  Amend,   Robert  J. 

Abercromble,   Gordon  Amesse,  Arthur  P. 

E.  Amldon.  David  M. 

Abemathy,  WUUam  K.  Anckonle.  Alex,  lU 
Ablowich,  Dean  A.         Andersen,  Craig  N. 


M. 


Achilles.  MarUn  F. 
Ackley,  Frederick  R., 

Jr. 
Adams,  Lloyd  H. 
Adamson,   Frank 

Jr. 
Adier,  Alan  B. 
Adler,  Gerrold  T. 
Ahem,  James  W. 
Albrecht,  Carl  J. 
Alden,  Michael  O. 
Alexander,  Bdward 

Jr. 
Alexander,  Dale  B. 
Allen.  Bert  L. 
Allen,  James  W. 
AUen,  Robert  A. 
Allen,  Robert  J. 
AUgood,  Dempaey  E. 
Alvarado,  PhlUp  D. 
Amantea,  Thomas  R 


Anderson, 
Anderson, 
Anderson, 
Anderson. 


Carl  A. 
Donald  R. 
Gordon  R. 
Ira  B. 


Beachy.  Uoyd  H. 
Beam,  Jamea  L. 
Beam,  James  C. 
Beardshall,  Elmer  W., 

Jr. 
Beasley,  Robert  H.,  Jt. 
Beaton.  Robert  R. 
Beatty,  Thomas  J. 
Beck,  Victor 
Beckett,  Joseph  M.,  m 
Bednarek,  Norbert  H. 
Beebe,  Bruce  A. 
Beech,  Henry  D. 
Been,  John  T.,  n 
Beggs.  Richard  K. 
Behllng,  Henry  J. 
Behnlng,  WUUam  P. 
BeU,  Arthur  G. 
BeU,  BUly  C. 
Bell,  Charles  F. 
BeU,  Gary  B. 
BeU,  Joe  L. 
BeU,  John  M. 
BeU,  Nolle  L. 
BeU,  Raleigh  V. 
Bell,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Belmont.  Richard  J. 
Belson,  Douglas  A. 
Belt,  WllUam  W. 
Bender,  WUIU  D. 
Benge,  Albert  H. 
Benham,  Jack  O. 
Bennett,  Donald  M. 
Bennett,  Maurice  H., 
Jr. 

Bennett,  Roger  L. 

Benolt.  Richard  O. 

Benson,  Perry  S. 

Berg,  George  W.,  Jr. 

Bergert.  James  W. 

Berklite,  Ronald  B. 
Jr.  Berkcrwitz,  Ross 

Berry,  James  N. 

Besslre,  Robert  P. 

Bethel.  Lewis  E. 
1.      Betterton,  Don  M. 

Betts,  Stanton  W. 

Beveridge,  Jerry  D. 

Blbler,  Douglas  R. 

Blckum,  Gilbert  W. 

Blddle.  Maxwell  D.,  Jr. 

Birchett,  J<dm  A.  K., 
m 

Blrtwlstle,  Richard,  ID 
Bishop.  David  K. 


Jr. 


Banner,  David  R. 
Barbour,  George  P.,  Jr.  Bishop,  John  W. 
Barclay,  WUliam  A.       Bishop,  Robert  P. 
Barmes,  Vernon  T.         Bishop,  WUliam  J 
Barnaby,  Kenneth  A.    Bissell.  AUen  M. 
Barnes.  Fletcher  J.,  inBlack,  Donald  L. 
Barnes,  Harley  H.,  Jr.    Black,  Eugene  H. 
Barnes,  John  O. 


Anderson,  John  A. 
Anderson,  Lawrence  G 
Anderson,  Thomas  K. 
Anderson,  Thomas  M. 
Andres,  Charles  G. 
Andrianoe,  Peter  J. 
AndrlUa,  Joseph  J. 
E.,Andrus,  Frederick  H. 
Angel,  John  D. 
Antonio,  Robert  J. 
Arbuckle.  WllUam  8. 
Armbruster,  WUliam 

A. 
Arms,  PhlUp  B.,  Jr. 
Amer,  WUUam  8.,  Jr. 
Amett,  Reztord  R.,  Jr. 
Arnold.  Frederick  J. 


Bamhart.  Don  H. 
BarahlU,  Hugh  K. 
Barns,  David  W. 
Barnum,  Gary  L. 
Barrett,  James  H. 
Barringer,  Larry  E. 
Barry,  Kenneth  R. 
Bartels,  Albert  L. 
Bartolett,  Frank  S 
Barton,  Glenn  L. 
Bartusek,  Marion  E. 
Bash,  John  F. 
Baskln,  Walter  H. 
Bass,  Terrence  D. 
Bass,  WiUiam  F. 
Batchellor,  John  K., 

Jr. 
Batchelor,  Jon  D. 
Bates.  Wllmer  I. 
BattagUa,  Carmen  C. 
Battagllnl,  Arnold  R 
Battenburg,  John  A. 
Batta,  WUUam  H.,  Jr. 
Baublitz,  John  E. 
Bauer,  Lawrence  D. 
Bauer,  William  H. 
Baxter,  James  B.,  Jr. 
Baxter,  RobCTt  C. 
Bay,  Warr«Ei  R. 


Black,  Lawrence  D. 
Black,  Phillip  R. 
Black,  Rudolph  R. 
Blackwelder.  Billy  G. 
Blair.  Charles  R. 
Blair.  John  E. 
Blair,  Joseph  H.,  Jr. 
Blake.  Donald  T. 
Blanch,  Robert  F. 
mBlasch,  Lynn  P. 
Bleakley,  Andrew,  Jr. 
Blecha,  Ferdinand  A. 
Bleynat,  Edward  L. 
Bliss,  Robert  B.,  n 
Bloch,  Vernon  C. 
Blockinger,  Alvln  F., 

Jr. 
Bloore,  John  L. 
Blose,  Larry  E. 
Blount,  Charles  W. 
Blubaugh,  John  O. 
Boatright,  Keith  A. 
Boaz,  David  M. 
Bobst.  Larry  8. 
Boch,  Ronald  V. 
Bock,  ICarl  F. 
Bockler,  Jamea  M. 
Bodenner,  George  E. 
Boecker,  Donald  V. 
Boer,  Westlnus,  II 
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Boggs.  Dallas  B. 
Bol»eiiln,  WUUam  C. 
Bound.  JoMpb  E-.  Jr- 
Bolden,  David  R. 
BoUng.'cbarle*  E. 
BoUnger.  Ctoarles  W. 
Bommer.  WUllam  P. 
Bond,  Duane  A. 
Bond.  Thomas  H. 
Bann«l,  Gordon  A. 
Bonneville.  Joeeph  E. 
Boober.  Timothy 
Booth.  Ronald  J. 
Borde.  Paul  P. 
BorgqulBt.  Bruce  W. 
Bomemann,  Alfred 
Bortnem.  RusaeU  A. 
Boa.  Peter  O. 
Boaboven,  Robert  L. 
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Brumwell,  Robert  K. 
Bruntlett,  Carl  E. 
Bryan.  John  W. 
Bryan,  Timothy  E. 
Bryant.  Cordla  C. 
Buehler.  Roy  R. 
Biillock.  Jamea  P. 
Bundarln.  John  P., 

Jr. 
Bxirchett,  Jerome  V. 
Burdge.  Ronald  E. 
Burdlck,  Prank  F. 
Burke,  Nolan  R. 
Burke,  Raymond  C. 
Burke,  Robert  D. 
Burnette,  Uark  I..  Jr. 
Burns,  Charles  E. 
Bums,  John  J. 
Bums,  John  M.,  Jr. 


Boewell,  Preddle  L..  Jr.  Biims,  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 


Boswell.  Lexle  B. 
Both  well.  Michael  P. 
Bovey.  Robert  L. 
Bowers,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Bowley.  George  A. 
Bowling,  Weldon  J. 
Bowman,  Jack  B..  Jr. 
Bowman,  Peter  B. 
Bowman,  Robert  J. 
Boyd,  David  H. 
Boyd.  Thomas  M. 
Boyd,  William  T.,  m 
Boyer,  Larry  A. 
Boyle,  Alonzo  R. 
Boyle,  Patrick  L. 
Bo^so.  Peter  R. 
Bradberry.  Benton  L. 
Bradshaw.  Joe  L. 
Brady.  John  B. 
Bralnerd,  George  E. 
Branch.  Daniel  B..  Jr. 


Burrldge,  George  D. 
Burroughs,  Eugene  S., 

m 

Burton,  Robert  E. 
Bush,  Thomas  O. 
Buss,  Richard  H. 
Butler,  David  E. 
Butler,  Harry  B. 
Butterlleld,  John  A. 
Butts,  Maurice  R. 
Bybee,  Raymond  A. 
Byng,  Robert  H. 
Byrne,  Barry  J. 
Byrne,  Robert  A. 
Byrnes,  Joseph  L. 
Cade,  James  A. 
Cadow,  William  8., 

Jr. 
Gain,  Richard  !>. 
Calder,  Donald  J. 
Caldwell,  James  A. 


Branchflower.  Norman  c^ihoon,  Theodore  H. 

H.,  Jr. 
Brandon.  John  R. 
Brandqulst.  Roland 
Brandt,  Robert  T. 
Branson,  Harry  W.,  Jr 
Brant.  Klrby  E. 
Brantuas,  Joseph  A. 
Braun.  Frank  B. 
Brecksnrldge,  Donald 

R. 
Breeding.  Donald  C. 
Brenton,  Robert  J. 
Brett.  Thomas  R. 
Brlckman.  William  P. 
Brlggs.  Roger  C. 
Brlnghtirst,  William 

Jr. 
Brlnkley.  Otis  H..  Jr. 
Broach,  John  C. 
Broadfleld,  Donald  B. 
BroadweU,  William  R. 
Brockhausen. 


Callahan.  Thomas  J. 
Calvert.  William  R. 
Camlllerl,  Terrence  J. 
Canant,  Louis  M. 
Canglanelll,  Leo  A. 
Cant,  Geoffrey  D. 
Caprio,  Gabriel  P. 
Car  bone,  John  A. 
Carey,  William  F. 
Carlson,  Gllnmn  R., 

Jr. 
Carlson,  John  A. 
Carlson,  Patrick  J. 
Carlson,  William  C. 
Camey,  Alvln  E.,  Jr. 
Carpenter.  John  E. 
Carpenter,  Stephen  P. 
Carpenter,  John  D., 

Jr. 
Carr.  Denham  L. 
Carr,  Robert  E. 
Carrlco.  WUUam  C. 


aSSS^John  L..  Jr.  ^affO'i- R»c^"«»^ 
Carter,  Biffnett  W. 


Broderlck.  Patrick  M. 
Brogllo,  John  D. 
Brons.  John  C. 
Brocdcs,  Edward  W. 
Brooks,  Linton  F. 
Brooks,  Thomas  A. 
Brouhle,  WlUlam  B. 
Brown,  Alan  R. 
Brown,  Clyde  E. 
Brown,  Dale  8.,  Jr. 
Brown.  Donald  H. 
Brown,  Elbart  L.,  Jr. 
Brown,  Floyd  W. 
Brown,  Larry  J. 
Bnnwn.  Michael  J. 
Brown.  Robert  O. 
Brown.  Bonald  Ii. 
Brown.  Thomas  V. 
Brown*.  Paul  D. 


Carter.  Clyde  A.  L. 
Carter,  Frederick  W., 

Jr. 
Cartwrlght,  James  P. 
Carwin,  James  P. 
Carwin,  Paul  L. 
Casciato.  Anthony  C. 
Case.  Calvin  W. 
Casey,  Richard  J. 
Castano.  John  B. 
Castle.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Castro,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Caswell,  Gordon  C. 
Catalano,  Alvln  N.,  n 
Catalano,  Peter  R. 
Cater,  Charles  B. 
Cawrse,  Arthur  O. 
Cecil,  John  P. 


Browne.  RuaseU  C.  Jr.  Ceres.  Robert  L. 


Brownlle.  Bobert  C. 

Jr. 
Brawnaey,  Tbomaa  A. 
Bruce.  ICalTln  D. 
Bruce.  Bowlett  H..  St. 


Cero,  Ml<diael  L. 
Chabot,  Peter  O. 
Chambers,  Tbomaa  D. 
Chancy,  Eugene  J.  " 
Chandler,  Bslpb  W. 


Chandler,  Thomas  R. 

Chayer.  Robert  L. 

Cheatham,  Robert  T., 
Jr. 

Chenard,  John  H. 

Cheney,  Lynn  F. 

Cheshire,  Leonard  P., 
Jr. 

Cheston.  Daniel  M. 

Chew,  David  G. 

Chlder,  Thomas  J. 

Chldlow,  Douglas  O. 

Chldsey,  John  W. 

Chiles.  Henry  G..  Jr. 
Chop,  Raymond  E. 
Chrlfitensen,  Keith  L. 
Chrlstensen.  Merle  L. 
ChrlsUan,  Richard  A. 
Christopher, 
Charles  E. 
Christy,  Ralph  W. 
Chung,  wmiam  A. 
Church,  Edgar  C. 
Clbocl,  John  W. 
Claman,  John  S. 
Clapper,  Gean  P. 
Clarity,  Michael  G. 
Clark.  Daniel  B. 
Clark,  Donald  D. 
Clark,  Earland  R. 
Clark,  Franklin  W. 
Clark,  Jackson  S. 
Clark,  James  R. 
Clark,  Kenneth  G. 
Clark,  Kent  R. 
Clark.  Maurice  E. 
Clark,  Theodore  L. 
Clautlce,  William  G. 
Clegg,  WllUam  L. 
Clement,  Russell  L. 
Clements,  Wilton  R. 
Clexton,  Edward 

W.,  Jr. 
Cllft,  Thomas  A. 
Cloutler,  Adore  H. 
Coates,  Dannie  R. 
Coats,  Jack  T. 
Coats.  Roger  M. 
Cobb,  Stanley  M.,  Jr. 
Cockley,  Richard  M. 
Coday.  Harold  L. 
Coffin,  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Coffman,  Rodney  E. 
Cogdell,  Gary  B. 
Colbert.  Edward 

W.,  Jr. 
Colbum.  Richard  E. 
Cole.  Gerald  L. 
Cole.  Joseph  D. 
Cole.  Lawrence  E. 
Colegrove.  Robert  J. 
Coleman,  Glenn  W. 
Coleman.  Jessie  V. 
Colley.  Michael  C. 
Colllcott,  Charles  R. 
Collier,  Wilmer  G.,  Jr. 
Collins.  James  E. 
Collins,  John  F. 
Collins,  Richard  R. 
CoUlns,  William  T. 
Collls.  Charles  D. 
Combemale.  Jeanloup 

R. 
Combe,  Charles  E. 
Comeau.  Charles  R. 
Comings.  Elmer  C,  Jr. 
Comlskey,  Michael  R. 
Commons,  Patrick  M. 
Conlon,  James  D. 
Conner,  WUUam  T.,  Jr. 
Oonnerton,  James  E., 

Jr. 
Connolly.  Raymond  T. 
Connor.  John 
Converse,  Joseph  I., 

Jr. 
Converse.  Pata  T. 
Cook,  Charles  1. 
Cook.  John  C,  IV 
Coollcan,  Donald  J. 
Cooi>er.  Jerry  A. 


Cooper,  Michael  B. 
Cooper.  Paul  W..  Jr. 
CorbeiUe,  Reginald  C. 
Corbett,  James  E. 
Corcoran,  William  R. 
Cordell.  Glen  D. 
Corey.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Oorklll,  James  L. 
Corlett,  Norman  J.,  Jr. 
Connack,  James  P. 
Cornelius,  Patrick  B. 
Correll,  Robert  A. 
Corse,  Carl  D.,  Jr. 
Coeky,  Charles  E. 
Cossey,  James  D. 
Costello,  William  G. 
Cotterman,  Andrew  O. 
Cottom,  Robert  V. 
Coughlln,  Daniel  T., 

Jr. 
Coulapldes,  Anthony 

C. 
Coiinsll,  William  O. 
Courtney,  Wallace  C. 
Cover.  Donald  L. 
Cover.  Lawrence  L. 
Cowlea.  David  E. 
Cox,  Charles  J. 
Cox,  Kenneth  H. 
Cox,  Larry  G. 
Cox.  Lynn  O. 
Cox,  Thaddeus  C. 
Cradlt,  Raymond  H. 
Craft,  Charles  D. 
Crandall,  Joel  L.,  Jr. 
Crawford.  Arthur  G. 
Crawford.  Denis  H. 
Crawford,  John  C. 
Creager,  Leslie  F. 
Crigler,  Charles  H. 
Crlm.  Roger  D. 
Crlste.  David  M. 
Crow,  Hugh  E. 
Crowder.  Kenneth  L. 
Crowder.  Thomas  E. 
Crownlnshield, 

George  W. 
Cnimpacker,  John  P. 
Cuddy,  John  V. 
Culbertson,  Wylle  J. 
Cullen.  Charles  E. 
Cullen.  David  J.,  Jr. 
Ctmmilngs,  Michael  G. 
Cunneen,  William  J., 

Jr. 
Cunningham,  Robert 

S. 
Cunningham,  Forrest 

T. 
Cunningham,  Glenn 

J. 
Cupp,  Larry  L. 
Curry,  James  D. 
Curtin,  James  M. 
Curtis,  Charles  D. 
Curtis,  Guy  H.,  m 
Curtis,  Jon  E. 
Curtis,  Ronald  R. 
Curtis,  Thomas  O. 
Curtiss.  Daniel  J. 
Cutler,  Lee  M. 
Dachos,  John 
Daf  oe,  James  L. 
Dahlgren,  Charles  E. 
Daldone,  Henry  F. 
Dall,  Hubert  L. 
Dally,  Roger  M. 
Dalesslo,  Robert  M. 
Domato,  Joseph  J. 
Danforth,  William  L. 
Danitachek,  Carl  N. 
Danner.  John  C. 
Darby,  Robert  M. 
Darling,  Frank  R. 
Darwin,  James  R. 
Datka,  Ronald  J. 
Davidson,  Dennis  If. 
Davles,  Robert  L. 
Davis.  Alden  A. 
Davis,  Carl  K. 
Diavls,  Cbarlea  B. 


Davis.  Francis  J. 

Davis,  George  W.,  VI 

Davis,  Grady  W.,  Jr. 

Davis,  Hugh  M..  Jr. 

Davis,  Joseph  F. 

Davis,  Lawrence  D. 

Davis.  Richard  B. 

Davis,  Vibert  H. 

Davis,  Walter  J.,  Jr. 

Deangelo, 
Lawrence  F. 

Debuhr,  Milton  D. 

DeSet,  Thomas  L. 

Defrancesco, 
John  B.,  Jr. 

Dehaemer,  Michael  J 

Dehler,  Richard  F. 

Deibert,  Richard  J. 

Delaney,  William  F. 

Deloach.  Jesse  H. 

Delperclo,  Michael,  Jr. 

Delude,  Howard  b. 

Demarke,  Joseph,  m 

Demlrjlan,  Edward 

Dempsey,  Richard  E. 

Dempster,  Duncan  P. 

Denberger,  Jerome  N. 

Denlston,  David  A. 

Denn,  George  E.,  Jr. 

Dennis,  Everett  J. 

Densmore,  Ronald  E. 
Depaul,  Anthony  W., 
Jr. 

Depirro,  Michael  J. 

Derr,  Thomas  A. 

Derrybery,  William  D. 

Desmond.  Michael  J. 

Deepard,  Ronald  A. 

Devlne,  Thomas  W. 

Devlns,  Gerald  L. 

Devore,  Roger  C. 

Dewey,  John  C. 

Dews,   Htury  P.,   Jr. 

Dlckmann,  David  B. 

Dietrich,  Lawrence  H. 

Dietz.  Donald  L. 

Dllley,  David 

Dillon,  Ftands  P. 
Dlrksen,  John  V. 
Dlrvlanskls,  Arunaa 
Dlx,  Donald  W. 
Doan,  James  E. 
Doan,  Robert  T. 
Dobbins,  James  R. 
Dobes,  Joseph  C. 
Dodson,  Richard  E. 
Dody,  Roy  W. 
Doege.  Arthur  O. 
DcHniniak, 

Laurence  R. 
Donahue,  Charles  P. 
Donahue,  Thomas  M. 
Donato,  Dan,  Jr. 
Donaworth, 

Jack  M.,  Jr. 
Donis,  John  N. 
Donnellan,  Robert  I. 
Donovan.  David  A. 
Donovan.  Francis  R. 
Donovan,  John  J. 
Dothard.  Joseph  R. 
Dougherty,  J.  Alvln 
Dowd.  John  E.,  Jr. 
Dowell.  George  W.,  m 
Doyle,  Ronald  J. 
Doyle,  William  J. 
Drake.  James  A.,  Jr. 
Drake,  WlUlam  B..  Jr. 
Draughon,  Harry  C, 

Jr. 
Dressier,  Joaeph  A. 
Drew,  J<dui  J. 
Driver,  Ace  0.,  3t. 
Drotleff,  WUUam  O.. 

Jr. 
Dnide,  Leonard  J. 
Drylle.  James  T.,  H 
Dudley.  Jamea  L.  it. 
Duffy,  FranoleK. 
Duffy.  JaatevF. 
Duffy,  IBehert  P. 


Dunbar.  Bartlett  8. 
Dunbar,  Douglas  P.,    * 

Jr. 
Dunham,  Edward  M 
Dunlop,  James  M. 
Dunn,  Donald  R. 
Dunn,  James  V. 
Dunn,  James  M. 
Dupler,  Larry  N. 
Durkln,  Wallace  M. 
Dutrow,  Arthur  N. 
Dutton,  Bruce  M. 
Dvomlk,  Donald  F. 
Dyke,  David  W. 
Dylceman,  Charles  J. 
Dykes,  James  E.  J. 
Dykes,  Robert  A. 
DBledzlc,  Walter  T., 

Jr. 
Eads,  William  T. 
Earl,  Prank  S. 
Earls,  Larry  R. 
Eaton,  Donald  R. 
Eayre,  Dean  C. 
Ebbs,  Stephens  K. 
Eberle,  John  D. 
Eberleln,  Bernard  E. 
Edgerton,  Everett  W., 

Jr. 
Edgerton,  Robert  L. 
Edwards,  Richard  F. 
Edwards,  Robert  L. 
Effron,  Herbert  M. 
Egan,  Gerald  E. 
Egan,  Joseph  R. 
Eglln,  James  M. 
Ehler,  Charles  W. 
Ehlers,  Emest  J. 
Elghme.  Dean  W. 
Ellertsen.  James  T. 
Ekleberry,  William  D. 
Ekstrom,  John  S. 
Elandt,  Daniel  A. 
Eldredge,  Howard  S. 
Elklns,  Paul  W. 
Elliott,  George  M. 
Elliott.  WUUam  P..  Jr. 
ElUs,  Gary  H. 
EUU,  MiJtln  A. 
Ellison,  Paul  E. 
Elwood,  WUUam  F.,  St. 
Bmbry.  Hugh  C. 
Embry,  John  H. 
Engel,  Richard  L. 
Erlcksen,  Grover  O. 
Ericson,  Robert  E. 
Ersklne.  George  L.,  it. 
Estes,  Clifford  D. 
Estes,  John  A. 
Etchells,  Edward  J. 
Evans,  George  F. 
Evans,  Homer  D. 
Evans,  John  A. 
Evans,  Luclan  C. 
Evans,  Ronald  A. 
Evans,  Thomas  W. 
Evans,  William  R. 
Everette,  Oliver  G. 
Everman.  Leon  E. 
Ewalt,  Frederick  M. 
Ewlng.  Charles  D. 
Eyer,  Jack  W. 
Eyer,  James  E. 
Eyer,  Lee  W. 
Fahsbender. 

Thomas  F. 
Fairly,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Falk,  Dennis  J. 
Fantasia,  Blaglo  B. 
Farley,  Harold  C,  Jr. 
Farr,  Richard  L.,  Jr. 
Farrar,  Glenn  R. 
Farrdl,  Dudley  C. 
FarreU,  Joseph  C. 
Farris,  Claude  P.,  Jr. 
Pay.  Frederick  O.,  Jr. 
Fay,  Robert  C. 
Featheratone, 

James  F. 
Febel.  Joel  W. 


fee,  J^ome  J. 
peldhaus,  John  A. 
Ffenn,  B41chael  R. 
Fenton,  Edward 

E.,  Jr. 
p^rguson,  Nelson 

L.,  Jr. 
Krguson,  Robert  H. 
Pemow,  William  P. 
Ferrentmo,  Peter  8. 
Ferris,  Charles  L. 
Petterman,  Leroy  W. 
Field,  Robert  D. 
Field,  Stephen  A. 
Field,  Tylor,  H 
Fields,  Floyd  H.,  Jr. 
Finch,  Jerry  L. 
Fine,  Richard  H. 
Flnerty,  Martin 

J.,  Jr. 
Flnkelsteln, 
MUton  M. 
Flnlen,  James  R. 
Florentlnl,  Walter 

E.,  Jr. 
Fischer,  Charles  P.,  II 
Fischer,  George  J. 
Fisher,  Ben  H. 
Fisher,  ComeUus  W. 
FUher,  George  E.,  Jr. 
Fisher,  Kenneth  H. 
Fisher,  Robert  A. 
Fitzgerald. 

Michael  E. 
Fitzgerald, 

Thomas  A. 
Fitzgerald,  James  F. 
Fltzpa  trick, 
Donald  J. 
Fltzpatrlck, 
Eugene  E. 

Flanagan,  George  T. 

Flanigan,  Alan  H. 

Flannery,  William  F. 

Fleming,  Charles  H. 

nemlng,  James  J. 

Fleming,  Robert  E. 

Fleming,  WUUam 
S.,  Jr. 

Fleming,  WUllam 
B.,  Jr. 

Flesch,  Robert  W. 

FUkeld,  Jack  R. 

Flynn,  Cathal  L.,  Jr. 

Flynn,  Gerriah  C. 

Flynn,  Noel  8. 

Poberg,  Raymond  H. 

Fogg,  Robert  P. 

Fogle,  WlUlam  J. 

Foley,  Daniel  J. 

Folta,  Kenneth  D. 

Polts,  Roger  H. 

Poote,  Maynard  D. 

Porbes,  Raymond 
L.,  Jr. 

Ford,  Joseph  P.  P. 

Porman,  WllUam  8. 

Fbrst,  Ronald  J. 

Foes,  Donald  M. 

Poster,  Robert  G. 

Poster,  Ronald  W. 

Poster,  WlUlam  L. 

Poster,  WUllam  L..  Jr. 

Powler,  Charles  B.,  Jr. 

Powler,  Eugene  C. 

Powler,  Richard  C. 

Pox,  Henry  W. 

Pox,  Sharon  L. 

Pox,  Vern  H.,  Jr. 

Poy,  Frederick  D. 

Prame,  Don  D. 

Franklin.  David  C. 

Franklin,  Ernest  C. 

Prazler,  Roes  A. 
Preckmann,  Fred  H. 
Fredenburgh,  Peter  3. 
Itederlck,  Richard  A. 


Fr«ll 
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.  Harold  M. 
FVejjiimaim,  David  O. 
FrlMmann,  Alfred  B. 
Prlfeie,  David  W. 
Prdntz,  Richard  P. 
Frye.  David  B. 
Fu^bs,  Jerry  L. 
Fujdher,  James  M. 
Fullerton,  George  E., 

Puqua,  James  R.,  Jr. 
Pu^mlnger,  Harry  C. 
Gaprielson,  Robert  L. 
GaKe^,  Roger  R.,  Jr. 
Gage.  Donald  H. 
~     'iardo,  James  E. 
tier,  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 
toaga,  Donald  P. 
Avottl,  Edward  L. 
bralth,  WllUam  R. 
tagher,  Brian  J. 
tagher,  FVancls  J. 
lagher,  Bdlchael  T. 
to,  Salvatore  P. 
Gamba,  Robert  V. 
Gsimer,  Jerrold  D. 
Gabdla,  August  N.,  Jr. 
Gajrdner,  Hetsey  E. 
GariBeld,  Peter  J. 
Garrett,  Donald  F. 
Garrett,  WlUlam  B. 
Gatton,  George  B.,  Jr. 
Gajrverick,  Charles  M. 
Gajskln,  Roger  W. 
OajaBer,  Rol>ert  E. 
Gsiudet,  John  P. 
G^uthler,  David  P. 
Gaylak.  Michael  W. 
Gcjer.  David  W. 
G^lst,  Gary  Q. 
OeUer,  John  B. 
G^rg,  John  A. 
G^rhardt,  Luther  E. 
Girrlah,  Donald  A.,  Jr. 
^shon,  Jon  J. 
tstel,  Donald  A. 
tttner,  Charles  A.,  Jr. 
Gibson,  James  W. 
Gnbreath.  David  8. 
GJlfiUan,  Thomas  A. 
GJUesple,  WUUam  M. 
GlUett,  Lewis  C.  Jr. 
GJllett,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Gilliam,  Coogle  C,  Jr. 
GilEtrap,  James  R.  L. 
GUstrap,  Ralph  M. 
Glagles,  Donald  D. 
GJaeser,  John  8. 
GJaser.  Francis  E. 
Glenn,  Robert  L. 
Gheckow,  Gerald  E. 
Gi  )Cke,  Thomas  A. 
Gi  >^wln,  Gordon  T. 
Gi>ggln,  Ronald  L. 
a>)den,  MarkM. 
Oitdsmlth.  Albert  L., 

Jr. 
OpmeB,  Alvaro  R. 
OoDde,  Sanchez 
O  xtdhue,  Charles  F. 
Oaodman,  Jess  T. 
O  aodrlch.  Walker  R., 

*r. 
Qciodwln,  Robert  L., 

i7r. 
Giordon,  Bradley  W. 
Gbrdon.  Max  H. 
dordon.  Robert  C. 
dordon,  Samuel  J. 
Gore,  Alfred  M. 
CkM'ham,  MUton  R.,  Jr. 
an,  Clifford  D 
irmley,  Matthew  J., 

m 

in,  Lawrence  D, 
«r,  John 
Oost,  WUllam  J. 
<]<}uld,  Dcmlel  H. 


Graff,  Dennis  T. 
Grafton,  Jay  T. 
Graham,  Genie  K. 
Graham,  WUUam  B. 
Gray,  John  R..  Jr. 
Gray.  Ray  B. 
Grayson,  Arthur  L. 
Green,  Allen  P..  m 
Green,  Conrad  G. 
Green,  David  L. 
Green,  John  G. 
Green,  John  H. 
Greenberg,  Samuel  J. 
Greenberg,  Abe 
Greenwood,  Jack  R. 
Greer,  Donald  L. 


Freeborn,  Guy  H. 

Preedman,  Leonard  A.  CJdace,  Allan  D 
PreehiU,  Robert  L.        Osacy,  Ronald  A 
Freeman.  Michael  H.    Qiiafel,  Lynn  H. 


Hark,  Donald  L. 
Harmuth,  Robert  K. 
Hamden,  Richard  L., 

Jr. 
Harp,  Theodore  B. 
Harper,  WllUam  L. 
Harris,  Carl  E.,  Jr. 
Harris,  David  F. 
Harrison,  Joe  P. 
Harrison,  Robert  G. 
Harrison,  WllUam  L., 

Jr. 
Harrod,  James  W. 
Hart,  Clifford  A. 
Hart.  David  A. 
Hart,  Edward  M. 


Hoech,  Donald  O. 
Hoecker,  Richard  G. 
Hoene,  Edward  R. 
Hoever,  MUton  H. 
Hoey,  John  H. 
Hoff,  Richard  W. 
HoBer,  Leon  E.,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Drake  A. 


Greer.  MarshaU  R..  Jr.  Harter,  Gary  L. 


Greeves.  WlUlam  J. 

Gretter,  Gary  J. 

Grlffln,  Robert  N. 

Griffith,  John  G. 

Grlse,  James  E. 

Gross,  Paul  E. 

Groth,  John  P. 

Grunstra,  James 

Guay,  Paul  E. 

Ouilbault,  Roland  G. 

Gunter,  BlUie  G. 

Guthrie,  Roljert  E.,  Jr.  Healy,  Kevin  M 

Hal>ermas,  Thomas  W.  Healy,  Patrick  R 

Hablcht,  Roland  F.  H 

Hacker,  Benjamin  T. 

Haden,  Dewltt  T.,  in 

Hadfleld,  Richard  R. 

Haffey,  James  M. 

Haff<»-d,  David  A. 

Hagan,  Wayne  E. 

Hageman.  Lyle  G. 

Hagen,  John  M 


Hartt,  Joseph  R. 
Harvey,  Robert  F. 
Hassler,  Thomas  A. 
Hastie,  WUllam  J. 
Hauer,  George  I. 
Haugh,  Charles  G. 
Hawes,  John  K. 
Hawthorne.  John  W. 
Haydock,  Donald  G. 
Hays,  RusseU  O. 
Head,  Thomas  A. 


Heasley,  Allen  D. 
Heath.  David  M. 
Heckman,  Ronald  W. 
Heegeman,  James  W. 
Heger.  Wayne  P. 
Helges,  John  M. 
HeUpern,  Roger  F. 
Helntz,  Harvey  L. 
Held.  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 


Hagenlocker,   Richard  Hellewell,  Martin  8. 

H.  Helms,  David  P. 

Hager,  Raymond  D.,  Jr. Helms,  Lawrence  8. 


Hahn,  Donald  L. 
Halgifi,  Erwln  O.,  Jr. 
Hale,  Frederick  G. 
Hale,  Thomas  M.,  Jr. 
Haley.  Wayne  J. 
HaU,  AUred  L. 
Hall,  Eugene  M. 
HaU, Jay  H. 
HaU,  Kenneth  T.,  Jr. 

HaU,  Lawrence  J. 

HaU,  mchael  R. 

Hall,  Richard  E. 

Hallahan,  Richard  A. 

Hallmark,  Samuel  N. 


Henderson,  Ronald  G. 
Henderson,  Joseph  C. 
Henderson,  Tomas  G. 
Henderson,  Harvey  H. 
Hendricks,  Paul  V. 
Hendrlckson,  Daniel  L. 
Hennlng.  Harold  E. 
Henry,  Robert  L. 
Henzy,  Charles  B. 
Herbein,  John  G. 
Herig,  Richard  W. 
Herkert,  Richard  H.  H. 
Herman,  Donald  R. 
Herman.  WUUam  A. 


HaUowell,  Benjamin  H.Hemon,  Donald  M. 


HaUvmi,  Robert  E. 
Halpln,  Hugh 
Hal  ton,  Nicholas  H. 
Halverson,  David  T. 
Hamilton,  Grlffln  F. 
Hamm,  Roger  G. 


Herring,  J.  Michael 
Hervey,  John  C,  Jr. 
Heuberger,  Nathan  A. 
Hewett,  Marie  D. 
Heyden,  Hanley  E. 
Hezeau,  Dan  W. 


Hammond,  Charles  M.,  Hlckey.  Dennis  J.,  IV 


Jr. 
Hammond,  Flaye  M., 

m 

Hammond,  Warren 

G.F. 
Hamner,  Robert  C. 
Hamon,  Richard  W. 
Hampton,  Thomas  D. 
Hanberry,  Royce  8. 
Hancock,  James  E. 
Hand,  David  R. 
Hand,  WUUam  R. 
Hanford,  James  M. 
Hanklns,  Jack  T. 
Hansen,  BgU  L.,  Jr. 
Hansen,  Klrby  W.,  Jr. 
Hansen,  Lyle  P. 
Hansen,  Thomas  P. 
Hanson,  Martin  P. 
Hanson,  Ralph  E.,  Jr. 
Harden.  Jon  D. 
Hardeety,  Michael  A. 
Hardle,  James  8. 
Hardin,  Bruce  H. 
Hardy,  Brenton  P. 
Hardy,  Barl  L. 
Hargrave,  Paul  B. 


Hlckllng,  Harley  E. 
Hicks,  Graham  H.,  Jr. 
Hicks,  WUllam  P. 
Hlgbee,  Gerald  M. 
Hlggenbotham,  John 

D. 
Hlldebrand,  Wayne  T. 
HUder,  Lewis  E. 
HUer,  Douglas  K. 
HUl,  Charles  E. 
HUl,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 
HUl,  Donald  J. 
HUl,  Edward  R. 
HIU,  Elven  J. 
HlU.NordeanT. 
HUl.  Richard  E. 
HUlhouse,  Gene  H. 
HUt,  John  W. 
Hlnes,  Kermlt  O.,  Jr. 
Hinkel,  Ronald  W. 
HInkell.  John  W. 
Hlttson.  Ward  T. 
Hlxson,  John  D. 
Hock,  Josepli  T. 
Hodge.  Byron  F. 
Hodge,  Don  W. 
Hodges,  David  L. 


Jacanln,  James  If. 
Jackmond,  Arnold  D. 
Jackson,  Harry  B. 
Jackson,  Jerry  H. 
Jackson,  John  P. 
Jacobsen,  Kenneth  C. 
Jacoby,  CUffton  G. 
Jaffee,  Carl 


Hoffman,  James  L.,  Jr.  James,  Jon  G 
Hoffman.  Joseph  P.,      James,  Thomas  M 


Jr. 

Hofstra,  Gordon 
Hogan,  Thomas  W. 
Hoke,  John  R.,  n 
Holds,  James  H. 
HoUand,  John  D. 
HoUon,  WUUam  R. 
HoUoway,  Richard  E. 
Holmes,  Donald  D. 
Holmes,  Frederick  L. 
Holmes,  Gary  L. 
Holt.  Ben  P.,  Jr. 
Holtz,  Robert  S. 
Homan,  Clifford  F. 
Honadle,  WUUam  J. 
Hood,  WlUlam  S.,  Jr. 
Hojjcus,  Alfred  A. 
Hope,  Lawrence  A., 

Jr. 
Hopkins,  Donald  O. 
Hopkins,  GranvUIe  J. 
Hopkins,  Howard  D. 
Hoppin,  Thomas  B. 
Horn,  WUllam  C. 
Horna,  Gerald  F. 
Hornbeck,  Parker  B. 
Horsch,  Arthur  R. 
Hort,  John  A. 
Houghton,  Harry  A.. 

Jr. 
Hougland,  Charles  A. 
HoxUey,  WllUam  P. 
Houston,  Jerry  B 


James,  Ulysses  8. 
Janes,  Walter  A.,  Jr. 
Jarvls,  Thomas  C. 
Jaeeph,  Robert  L. 
Jaskolski,  Kenneth  J. 
Jaye,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Jenik,  Allan  R. 
Jenkins,  Ralph  C. 
Jenkins,  Wendal  L. 
Jenner,  Robert  P. 
Jerdlng,  Frederick  N. 
Jerns,  Robert  L. 
Jesberg,  Ronald  H. 
Jessen,  Werner  H. 
Jewell,  Charles  W. 
Jockel,  Joseph  A.,  Jr. 
johannesen,  Robert 
E. 

Johnsen,  Donald  C. 

Johnson,  Albert  P. 
Jr. 

Johnson,  Axel  R.  8. 

Johnson.  Charles  O. 

Johnson,  CUnton  B. 

Johnson,  Dotm  R. 

Johnson,  Larry  D. 

Johnson,  IjCwIs  R. 

Johnson,  Raymond  L. 

Johnson,  Roland  R. 

Johnson,  Robert  D. 

Johnson,  Robert  C, 
Jr. 

Johnson,  Ronald  B. 


Howard,  Albert  O.,  Jr.  Johnson,  Robert  A. 
Howard,  M^troViim  a.     Johnson,  Stephen,  Jt. 


Howard,  PhlUlp  8. 
Howe,  Donald  L. 
Howell.  Frederick  J. 
HoweU,  Norman  B. 
HoweU,  Terry  L. 
Howley,  Thomas  F. 
Hubbard,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Hubbard,  Clarence  H. 
Hubbard,  Terrence  C. 


Johnston,  Buddy  C. 
Johnston,  Douglas 

M.,  Jr. 
Johnston,  Joshua 

T.  8. 
Jonee,  ChUton  R. 
Jones,  Georgre  B. 
Jones,  Gordon  8. 
Jones,  Howard  R.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Keith  S. 


Huberman,  Benjamin  Jones,  Raymond  Q., 

Hudson,  Ralph  E. 

Huebner,  Richard  F. 

Huetter,  Harvey  P. 

HvtS,  Douglas 

Hughes,  Royston  C. 

Hiigo,  James  W. 

Huhn,  John  H. 

Hulson,  Roger  P. 

Bulbershom, 

Frederick  W. 
Hunt,  Prank  M.,  Jr. 
Hunt,  John  E. 
Hunter.  Richard  W. 
Hupp.  Michael  C. 
Hiird,  Richard  P. 
H\ird.  Robert  C. 
Hvulburt.  Joseph  S 


Jr. 
Jones,  Wallace  E. 
Jones,  Wayne  A. 
Jones,  WlUlam  R. 
Jordan,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Juan,  John 
Junker,  Delvln  W. 
Slaelln.  James  N. 
Kagy,  VlrgU  C. 
Kahler,  Donald  A. 
Kahler,  Robert  C. 
Kalb,  David  G. 
Kalowsky,  Walter  W. 
Kampratb,  Dick  E. 
Kuuidy,  Garland  H.. 

Jr. 
Kane,  Bobert  M. 


Hurley,  Michael  J.,  Jr.  Kapphahn.  Oaxy  J. 
Huston,  Merle  E.,  Jr.     Karg,  James  L^ 
Hutchins.  John  R. 
Hutchison,  Charles 

H. 
Butt,  Tliomas  E.,  Jr. 
Huyser,  Harvey  L. 
Hydlnger,  Robert  M. 
lanuccl.  Robert  J. 
Her,  Jack  L. 
ng,  Raymond  P. 
InderUed,  William  T.. 

m 


Xnman.  Walter  E. 
Israelson,  Leroy  D. 
Iverson,  Dale  A. 
Ives,  David  W. 
Ivy,  Rlchaid  O. 


Karre,  David  H. 
Katz,  Donald  L. 
Kaullman,  Lawrence  B. 
Kaup,  Robert  C. 
B:ay.  Francis  D. 
Kearney,  Uturence  J.. 

Jr. 
Kearns,  Daniel  W. 
Keay,  Karl  L. 
Keeley.  Joseph 
Keen,  Burlln  J. 
Keith,  Martin  L. 
Kelllkoa,  Edward  M. 
Kelley,  Robert  D. 
KeUogg.  Edward  V. 
KeUy,  David  8. 
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KeUy.  Robert  J. 
Kelly,  Thomaa 
KeUy.  TtMowa  W.,  m 
KeUy.WimamH. 
Kennedy,  Eugene  M. 
Kennedy,  Jerry  F. 
Kennedy,  JoeejAi  A. 
Kennon,  Jack  A. 
Kenton,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Kercheval,  John  W..  H 
Kerr,  Daryl  U 
Keske,  Carl  D. 
Kesler,  Oene  P. 
Keealer,  Bobert  B. 
Ketts,  Harry  C  m 
Keyea.  Bradley  N. 
Khoury,  Charlea  B,  Jr. 
Klght,  James  R. 
Klhune,  Robert  K.  U, 
Klland,  Ingolf  N.,  Jr. 
KlUlnger,  Edwin  K. 
Klllough,  lAwrence  D. 
Kimble,  Charles  O. 
Klmm,  Richard  M. 
Klnch.  Judson  BL 
Klndlg,  James  N. 
King,  Jerry  C. 
King,  John  J. 
King,  Joeeph  P. 
King.  Philip  M. 
King,  Tom  U. 
King,  Wesley  A. 
King,  William  K. 
Kinney,  James  R. 
Klnnler,  John  W. 
Klnsey,  Be&le  H. 
Kinsley,  Robert  A. 
Kirk,  Daniel  K.,  Jr.. 
Kirk.  Robert  O. 
Klrkpatrlck,  Kenneth 

M. 
Klrsch.  Walter  J. 
Klrzl,  John  E. 
Klapp,  Anthony  J. 
Klein,  Donald  O. 
Klementz,  Robert  W. 
Klett,  William  O. 
Kletter,  David  Iif . 
Klorlg.  William  N. 
Klosky,  Lowell  H. 
Knlffen,  Terry  R. 
Knight,  Richard  D. 
Knobloch,  William  P. 
Knorr,  David  J. 
Knox,  Samuel  J..  Jr. 
Knudtson,  Vernon  L. 
Koch,  Charles  E..  IZ 
Kohll,  Dennis  W. 
Koke,  Herbert  E. 
Kolbenachlag,  George 

R. 
Komm,  ^llUam  B. 
Koonts,  Bnmald  L. 
Kopec,  Thad  !>. 
Kopp,  Walter  H.  O. 
Karrell,  Harry  J.  P. 
Korte,  Joseph  N. 
Kout^,  MUos  J. 
Kramer.  Harvey  P. 
Kramer,  Robert  O. 
Krasts,  Ilmars 
Kreasslg,  Richard  M. 
Krebs,  Fred  A. 
Krelner,  Robert  P. 
Krleger,  Charlea  J. 
Krleger,  Charles  B. 
Krlstensen,  OaU  A. 
Krol,  Richard  M. 
ICromer,  Roixald  O. 
Kroyer,  Oeorge  P. 
ELriillach.  Alan  H. 
Krumm,  Theodore  O.. 

Jr. 
Kruzlc,  Victor  C. 
Kublsben.  ICehael  A. 
Kuckelkom.  Josef  S. 
Kuhn.  Edward  B. 
Kujawa.  OaU  S. 
Kunkel,  Barry  B. 
Kyle,  Alan  If. 
Lacagnlna,  David  H. 
Laf erty,  John  D. 
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Lalpply.  Charles  T. 
Laltala.  Theodore  A., 

Jr. 
Lake,  John  T. 
Lakeway,  Frederick  J. 
Lamb,  Jay  W. 
Lambert,  Barry  C. 
Lambert,  Howard  P. 
Lambertson,  Wayne 

R. 
Lamer,  Wayne  L. 
Laiuners,  Iionnls  L. 
Lancaster,  Jack 
Land,  Walter  B. 
Landry,  John  A. 
Lane,  J.  D. 
.Lane,  John  W. 
Lane,  Robert  D. 
Lang,  Jamea  EL 
.Lang,  Joseph  M..  Jr. 
Langdon.  Stewart  D. 
Langemo,  James  C. 
Langen,  Joseph  H. 
Langenbach,  Ross  K.. 

in 

Langf  ord.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Langland,  Jay  E. 
Langlols,  Joseph  B. 
Lanham,  Michael  8. 
Lanlng.  Cllllora  L. 
Lansdowne,  Alan  E. 
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Roeder,  Bernard  P.,  Jr. 
Roemlsh,  Eric  M. 
Rogers,  David  N. 
Rogers,  George  A.,  Jr. 
Rogers,  Roy  L. 
Rogers,  WiU,  Jr. 
Roggenkamp,  Gerhard 

H. 
Rohr,  Robert  C. 
Rollings,  Douglas  E. 
RomanelU,  John  N. 
Rommel,  John  R. 
Roop,  Charles  W. 
Roosen,  John  B. 
Roper,  John  D. 
Roscoe,  David  R. 
Rose,  CUfford  A.,  Jr. 
Rosenberger,  Glenn  C. 
Ross,  Lawrence  T. 
Ross,  WilUam  M.,  Jr. 
Roth,  Daniel  M. 
Roth,  James  E. 
Rothermel,  Kenneth 

W. 
Rottgering,  Charlee  D. 
Roudebush,  Loren  K. 
Roudebush,  Jackie  L. 
Rouse,  Charles  P.,  Jr. 
Rousseau,  Charles  E. 
Rowles,  John  P.,  rn 
Rowley,  James  E. 
Ruckersf  eldt,  George 

E. 
Rudy,  George  H.,  Ill 
Ruhsenberger,  John  P. 
Runkle,  Roger  K. 
Runnels,  James  M. 
Ruppert,  Noel  L. 
Russell,  James  H. 
Russell,  Jerry  C. 
Russell,  Richard  D. 
Ryals,  James  F. 
Ryan,  Kevin  T. 
Ryan,  Larry  E. 
Ryan,  Thomas  R..  m 
Ryder,  Albert 
Saari,  Colin  H. 
Sagehorn,  Robert  W. 
Sajdera,  Robert  M. 
SaUada,  Robert  V. 
Sanders,  Sheldon  M. 
Sanders,  Tommy  L. 
Sands,  Edward  R. 
Santos,  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Santos,  Leonard  B. 
Sapp,  Jerry  W. 
Sargeant,  Richard  W. 
Sarnie,  Robert  W. 
Samo,  Lawrence  P.. 
Saunders,  Franklin  H. 
Savage,  Kenneth  D. 
Savel,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Sawhook,  James  L. 
Sayles,  John  P. 
Scalf ,  Fred  B.,  Jr. 
Scanlan,  Donald  P. 
Scbaefer.  Joseph 

P..  Jr. 
Schaper,  Darwin  X. 


Schauer,  AUan  D.         Simmons,  Dean  M. 
Schellhase,  Warren  W.Simmons,  George  T. 


Schexnayder, 
Bodin  R. 

Schick,  Bruce  J. 

Schlffner,  Robert  C. 

SchlaS,  Richard  J. 

Schlegel,  Kurt  A. 

SchUcht,  Donald  L. 

Schluntz,  Frank  R. 

Schmer,  Conrad  J.,  Jr. 

Schmidt,  John  A. 

Schneider,  Edward  L. 

Schneider,  Warren 
A.,  Jr. 

Schneider,  Donald  L. 

Schneider,  Edward  J. 

Schoneman,  Elmer  C. 

Schrag,  Larry  P. 

Schrlefer,  Luther  F. 

Schroeder,  Gerald  R. 

Schroeder,  Donald  L. 

Schroeder,  Ray- 
mond C. 

Schult,  Richard  W. 

Schultz,  John  J. 

Schultze.  Richard  O. 

Schulz,  Robert  J. 

Schuyler,  PaiU  G. 

Schwartz,  WiUlam  O. 

Schwarzenbach. 
Hart  J. 


Jr. 


Slmms,  Gordon  H 
Simon,  James  W. 
Simpson.  Frank  T, 
Sims,  Robert  B. 
Singer,  Floyd  J. 
Siple,  Terrence  E. 
Sipple,  Howard  L. 
Skaggs,  Jerold  P. 
Skelton,  Luther  W., 

^  rn 

Skldgel,  Gerald  T. 
Skiles,  Jerry  D. 
SkUiofian,  John  W. 
Skinner,  Frederick  J. 
Slack,  Chair  -  E.,  m 
Slaven,  John  K. 
Slezak,  Norman  L. 
Small,  Penwick  B. 
Smedal,  Harald  A. 
Smlnk,  WilUam  H. 
Smith.  Archie  D. 
Smith,  Bradley  N. 
Smith,  Brooks  P..  JT. 
Smith,  Clinton  L. 
Smith,  Clyde  C,  Jr. 
Smith,  Earle  L..  Jr. 
Smith,  Eldon  P. 
Smith,  Gary  T. 
Smith,  Georce  E.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Gibson  P. 


Schwelzer,  Otto  A.,  Jr.  Smith,  Glenn  H. 


Schwelzer,  Earle 

O.,  Jr. 
Schwer,  Frederick 

A.,  Jr. 
Scoggln,  James  M. 
Scott,  John  B. 
Scott.  Lawrence  S. 
Scott,  WiUlam  M..  Jr. 


Smith,  Hugh  J.,  Jr. 
Smith,  James  A.  D. 
Smith,  John  8. 
Smith,  John  P. 
Smith,  Larry  L. 
Smith,  Lawrence  J. 
Smith,  Leveme  O. 
Smith,  Peter  D. 


Scruggs,  Sidney  L.,  m  Smith,  Peter  H. 
Seaman,  Stewart  B.      Smith,  PhiUp  O. 
Sears,  David  F.  Smith,  Richard  D. 

Sechler,  WiUlam  R.,  JrSmlth,  Robert  B. 


Seebirt,  James  E. 
Seeley,  James  R. 
Sellers,  Ralph  V.,  Jr. 
Seltzer,  James  L. 
Serba,  Edward  W. 
Sestrlc,  Joseph  L. 
Severson,  PauJ  J. 
Sexton,  Harold  P.,  Jr. 
Seykowskl,  Donald  W. 
Shafer,  Lee  E. 
Shaffer,  John  O. 
Shannon,  John  P. 
Sharp,  Grant  A. 
Sharp,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Sharpe,  PhlUlp  W. 
Shaver,  Robert  A. 
Shaw,  Joe  L. 
Shaw,  John  P. 
Shawkey,  Richard  8. 
Shea,  Brian  M. 
Shea,  John  J. 
Sheedy,  Francis  X. 
Sheehan,  John  J.,  m 
Shelby,  Lawrence  T. 
Shelton,  Donald 
Shenton,  Scott  S. 


Smith,  Robert  E. 
Smith,  Ronald  C. 
Smith,  Samuel  L. 
Smith,  Thomas  D. 
Smith,  Vance  O. 
Smith,  Wayne  A. 
Smith,  WiUlam  P. 
Smith,  WiUlam  W. 
Smith,  Woodrow  W, 

Jr. 
Smithson,  Alva  P. 
Smite,  Walter  L 
Snell,  WendeU  D. 
Snipes,  Stephen  O. 
Snyder,  Stephen  V. 
Sokolowski,  Steven 
ScUberger,  Melvln  H. 
Solms,  WilUam  R. 
Somes,  Timothy  E. 
Sonuner,  Douglas  F. 
Sopko,  John  R. 
Sorensen,  Ronald  M. 
Sortore,  Jadwin  P. 
Souval,  Paul  T. 
Sovey,  Paul  L. 
Sparks,  NeU  R..  Jr. 


Sheppard,  Purman  L.,  Sparks,  PaiU  W. 


Jr. 

Sherlock,  WUbur  J. 
Sherman,  Albert  A. 
Sherman,  John  M. 
Shields,  Byron  P. 
Shlpp,  Jlmmle  S. 


Spear,  Sherley  L. 
Sptearman,  WlUiam  B. 
Spencer,  Edmund  B. 
Sperling,  Harris 
Springer,  Judson  H. 
Sprlngstead,  Lester  K. 


Sblverdecker,  David  K  SprueU,  Alfred  H.,  JT. 
Shoemaker,  Hugh  L.  Squire,  Walter  W.,  Jr. 
Short,  Richard  H.  Stahel,  Ervln  D. 

Shreckengaust,  James  Stalger.  Martin 


Shumake,  George  E. 
Shumway,  Louis  A. 
Slebeklng,  Paul  P.,  Jr. 
Slegel,  WUUam  H. 
Slembieda,  John 
Slepel,  WiUard  E. 
Slgmund.  Samuel  W. 


Stampfle,  Richard  i 

Jr. 
Stanford,  David  L. 
Stengle,  WUllam  J. 
Stanley,  Jamea  E. 
Stenley,  Walter  L. 
Stenley,  WlUlam  M. 
Starblrd,  Gary  L. 


Silverman,  Richard  A.  Starck.  Bobia  Zi. 
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SUako,  meholM  J. 
Staudvomayer. 

Rrwlortok  O. 
St«ckler.  CharlM  T. 
Steele.  Harry  A.,  Jr. 
Steele.  Robert  L. 
Stefencavage,  Oeorge 
SteSenB,  Marcellua  P. 
Stelner,  Duane  R. 
Stephena,  Dcmlel  P. 
Steveua,  Jerry  Q. 
Stevenson,  Bruce  H. 
Stevenson,  Robert  Q. 
Stewart.  Kelsey  S. 
Stewart,  Wayne  B. 
Stewart,  William  J. 
Stgermaln.  Robert 

M. 
SUUwell.  WUllam  H. 
Stockstad.  Ralph  P. 
Stockwell.  James  B. 
Stoeasl,  Leslie 
Stokoe,  James  H. 
Stoops,  Ronald  R. 
Storms,  Robert  B. 
Stout,  Peter  C. 
Stout,  Richard  D. 
Strache.  James  B. 
Strachwltz.  Hubert  J 
Straight,  Donald  O. 
Stratton,  Bobble  E. 
Stratton.  Sylvan  D. 
Strickland. 

VlrgU  E..  Jr. 
Strohsahl. 

Oeorge  H.,  Jr. 
Strommer, 

Frederick  A. 
Strong,  Bruce  W. 
Stumbo,  Stanley  O. 
Sturm.  Edward  J. 
Stutzer,  William  T. 
Sudholz,  Herman  O. 

Suereth,  Elwood  J. 

SuUlvan.  David  D. 

Sullivan,  John  L. 

Sunderland.  Bruce 

Super,  Richard  N. 

Supler,  James  B..  Jr. 

Susag,  Oary  R. 

Sutor.  John  K. 

Sutorus,  Arthur  K. 

Swap.  John  B. 

Swasey,  John  M. 

Sweeney, 
Charlea  J.,  Jr. 

Sweeney, 
Stephen  B.,  Jr. 

Syck,  James  M. 

Synstad,  Wayne  O. 

Szcsyplnskl,  Walter  B 

Tackney.  Peter  M. 

Tadlock,  Jamea  D. 

TaS,  Dennis  V. 

Talpale,  Denis  O. 

Talpale,  Raymond  D. 

Talt,  Thomas  M. 

Talbert,  Lee  B. 

Talken,  Oeorge  P. 

Tanxmy,  Joseph  IC 

Tarpgaard. 
Peter  T.,  Jr. 

Taulbee,  William  B. 

Taylor,  Donald  B. 

Taylor,  John  K. 

Taylor,  Lloyd  P. 

Taylor,  LoweU  S. 

Taylor,  Nelson  D. 

Taylor,  Baynor  A.  K. 

Taylor.  Robert  O. 

Taylor.  Tumey  W. 

Taylor,  William  B. 

Teague,  Robert  A. 

Teal,  Thomas  H..  IXZ 

Tedeschl.  Ijonla  O. 

Temple,  Nicholas  B. 

Templeton.  Robert  N. 

Templeton.  Pellx  X. 

Terry,  Charles  L. 

Terry.  David  P. 

•rvrf.JdbaU. 

Terry.  Tbomas  J..  Jr. 


■niames,  Iiewls  H..  JT. 
Thomas.  Carlyale  J. 
Thomas.  Christopher 

R. 
Thomas,  Prank  A. 
Thomas,  James  P.  L. 
Thomas,  Larry  D. 
Thomas,  Richard  W. 
Thomas,  Robert  D. 
Thomas,  Ronald  R. 
Thomas,  WUllam  B. 
Thompson,  Alton  K. 
Thompson,  David  R. 
Thompson,  Fred  B. 
Thompson,  Stanley  P. 
Thorne,  Charles  E. 
Thresher,  Alfred  A.,  n 
Thune,  Donald  B. 
Tlbbetts,  John  W. 
Tldd,  James  P. 
Tledemann,  Hollle  J.. 

Jr. 
Tllghman,  Lewis  S. 
Tllton,  Allan  P. 
Timby,  William  H. 
Tobln,  Kief  er  A. 
Tobln,  Wallace  E.,  IH 
Todaro,  Fred  M. 
Todd,  Bennett  E.,  Jr. 
Tollaksen,  Duane  M. 
Tolle,  Robert  J. 
Tomajczyk.  Charles  P. 
Tool,  Stephen  R. 
Topp,  David  P. 
Torrance,  Harold  3. 
Toaloskle.  John  J. 
Touchstone,  Frederick 

F. 
Touhey,  Robert  J. 
Towle,  Robert  L. 
Townsend,  William  J. 
Tracy,  Leslie  R. 
Trainer,  William  f . 
Tralster,  Robert  E. 
TrammeU.  Charles  M., 

in 

Tranchlnl,  Joseph 
Tre&cy,  Michael  F. 
.  Treadway,  Loyd  E. 
Tresed«,  Richard  M. 
TroUope,  Richard  O. 
Trossbach,  Ronald  C. 
Troub.  Floyd.  Jr. 
IVoimgo,  Oordon  R. 
Troyer,  David  D. 
Tniax.  Daniel  M. 
Truaz,  Robert  C. 
TruesdeU,  William  M. 
Truly.  Richard  H. 
Tschlda.  Robert  M. 
Tucker,  Oary  L. 
Tucker,  Henry  C,  in 
Tucker,  Robert  B..,Jr. 
Tuggle.  Ralph  E. 
Tupaz.  Jesus  B. 
Tarcbl,  Charles  B. 
Turczyn,  Daniel  W. 
Turge«x,  Robert  X.. 

Jr. 
Turklngton,  WUllam 

W. 
Turner,  FTands  S. 
Turner,  Oale  N. 
Turner,  Jerry  X. 
Turner.  Tom  D. 
Turpln,  Tbcmas  J.. 

Jr. 
Tuthlll,  Donald  L. 
TwUde.  Richard  W. 
Tyler.  Donald  K. 
Tyler,  Thom,Ba  D. 
X7msted,  Truztun 
Uner,  Alan  L. 
Unslcker.  Leonard  J. 
Vaden.  Stephen  J. 
VanaUen.  WUllam  U. 

D. 
Vanatta.  Jerry  L. 
Vance,  John  W.,  m 
Vandanbroeck. 

Thfimai  A. 
Vanderlugt,  Robert  W. 


Vandlver,  WUllam  C 
Vanslate,  Jean  E. 
Vaughan,  Joseph  S. 
Vaughan, John  S. 
Vaughn,  Harold  J. 
Vaughn.  WendeU  D. 
Vaught,  Clarence  T. 
Vaught,  Clarence  S. 
Veazey,  Sidney  E. 
Venter,  David  G. 
Venters,  Leon  S..  Jr. 
Verwers,  Robert  A. 
Vlgorlto,  Thomas  V. 
Vincent,  Charles  D. 
Vogels,  Richard  H. 
Vogt,  Larry  O. 
Volgenau,  Douglas 
VoUalre,  Robert  L 


Wheeler,  James  B. 
Wheeler,  Wayne  H. 
Whelan,  John  F.,  Jr. 
Whlpps,  Rxissell  E. 
Whitby,  RaliA  B.,  Jr. 
White,  Laurence  D. 
White,  Richard  D. 
White.  Richard  J. 
White,  Steve  C. 
White,  Thomas  It..  Jr. 
Whltely,  John  B..  Jr. 
Whlttaker,  Thomas  K. 
WhltUe,  Delma  H.,  Jr. 
Wlenandt,   Melvln   W. 
Wlersema,  Edward  K. 
Wlgf  aU,  George  H. 
Wlghtman,  Carl  A. 
Wilcox,  Guy  I. 


Worley.  William  F.        Young,  Ernest  T, ,  Jr. 
Worthlngton,  James  T.Toung,  Howard  L.,  Jr. 
Wrenn,  Raymond  W.,   Young,  James  M 


Vonflscher,  Eduard  L.,  Wilcox,  John  B. 

m  Wilcox,  Ronald  C. 

Vonkolnlts.  Henry,  Jr.  Wilcox,  Wayland  E. 
Wade.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.     Wilder.  Richard  L. 
Wagner.  Edward  P.        WUderman.  Alvln  L. 
Wagner,  John  P.  Wile,  Alan  R.,  Jr. 

Walker.  Arthur  J.         Wiley,  Robert  C. 
Walker,  Edward  T.,  Jr.  WUgenbusch,     Ronald 


Jr. 
Wright,  Harlowe  N. 
Wright,  Hendon  O. 
Wright,  UndeU  W. 
Wright,  Perry  W. 
Wright,  Rodger  W. 
Wright,  William  A. 
Wright.  WllUam  8. 
Wynn,  Hugh  J. 
Wynn,  Walter  P.,  Jr. 
Takubek.  Paul  M. 
Yarber,  Gene 
Yeager,  Gary  W. 
Yeager,  Thomas  D. 
Yerkes,  George  M. 
Yeske,  Lanny  A. 
Yeutter,  PhlUp  E. 
York.  MUton  W. 
Young,  Charles  T. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Adams,  William  C,  Jr.  Kaiifman,  Paul 


C. 

WUkerson.  WUllam 
WUklna,  Perry 
WUlbanks,  Stanley 
WlUenbucher,  Blar- 

shaUR. 
wniiams,  Charles  F. 
Douglas 


B. 


Walker,  Harry  C. 

Walker,  John  W. 

Walker,  WaUace  H. 

Walker,  WUburn  O. 

Wallace,  Michael  W. 

WaUer,  James  W. 

WaUs.  Robert  G. 

Walters.  Arthur  K.,  Jr.  WiUlams, 

Walters,  Horace  M.,  Jr.     Jr. 

Walters.  Robert  M.        WUllams  Douglas  A. 

Wangeman,  Charles  X.,Wllliam8,  Edward  M. 

Jr.  Williams  Hugh  T. 

Wanner,  Theodore  M.  Williams.  James  K..  Jr. 


Waplee,  John  M. 
Ward.  Charles  E. 
Ward,  John  P. 
Ward,  Randall  W. 
Ward.  Sibley  L..  m 
Wardel,  Norval  L. 
Wardlow,  Louis  B. 
Ware,  Downey  M. 


Williams,  John  R. 
Williams,  James  M. 
WlUlams,  John  H,  Jr. 
WlUlams,  John  D. 
WUllams,  Robert  A. 
WUllams,  WlndeU  V. 
WllUamson,  Predertok 
M. 


Warmblr,  Kenneth  M.  WUllamaon.  Mark  H. 

Warson.  Toby  G.  WUUamson,  James  R. 

Warwick.   Howard  R..wmihnganz,  Paul  W. 


WllUngham,  Robert  J.. 

Jr. 
Wlllsey,  John  M. 
Wilson,  Alger  L. 
Wilson,  Charles  M..  JT. 
Wilson,  Earl  P.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  James  P. 
Wilson,  James  R- 
Wilson,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Paul  L. 
Wilson,  Richard  E. 
Wilson,  Richard  V. 
Wilson,  Thomas  E..  Jr. 
WUson,  Waldo  W. 
Wilson,  William  O. 
Wlnarskl,  Daniel  A. 
Winnlngham,  Norman 

L. 
Winter,  Richard  F. 


Jr. 

West,  Norrls  R. 
West,  Ward  L. 
Westbrook,  John  F. 
Weaterman,  John  P 
Westfahl.   Richard 


Wolff.  John  D. 
Wolynles,  Jon  G. 
Wood.  Phillip  R. 
Wood,  Raymond  A.,  n 
Woodaman,  Ronald  B. 
K.    H. 


Weston,  Robert  M.,  Jr.Woodard.  John  S. 

Weyers,  Maynard  B. 

Whalen,  Rodney  N. 

Wheatley.  Gary  F. 

Wlieaton,  WUllam  C. 

Wheeler,  Donald  C. 

Wheeler.  Donald  R. 


Woodbury,  David  E. 
Woodrow,  Robert  J. 
Woods,  John  P. 
Woodward,  John  D. 
Worley,  Kenneth  C, 
Jr. 


Young,  James  T. 
Young,  John  R. 
Young.  Richard  K. 
Yoimg.  Robert  B. 
Young.  Robert  A. 
Young,  Vernon  O. 
Youngmann,  Kenneth 

C. 
Yow,  John  S. 
Zachary,  WllUam  H., 

Jr. 
Zanzot,  Warren  L. 
Zapf ,  Rodney  L. 
ZeUer,  Raymond  O. 
Zlmmermann,  Jack  O. 
Zmorzenskl,  Prank  P. 
Zolman,  Richard  W. 
Zucker,  Channlng  M. 


Arnold,  Homer  8. 
Austin,  Frank  H.,  Jr. 
Bamberg,  Paul  G. 
Barton,  Robert  K. 
Bernard,  Donald  P. 
Bird,  Edward  W. 
Blakey.  Ernest  A. 
Broaddus,  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Browne,  Howard  S., 

Jr. 
Cales,  Robert  J. 
Chandler,  Deck  E. 
Cruft,  George  E. 
Cununlngs,  Ronald  A. 
Delaney,  Thomas  B. 
Dempsey,  John  J. 
Dlnsmore,  Harry  H. 
Doolan,  PavU  D. 
Downey,  John  J. 
Drake,  Robert  M. 
Dykhulzen,  Robert  F. 
Ebersole,  John  H. 


Jr. 
Wasmund,  Thomas  L. 
Wass,  Stanley  J. 
Waterman,  I^ury  W. 
Waters,  Irving  A.,  Jr. 
Watklns,  PaiU  P..  Jr. 
Watrous,  IJavld 
Wax.  Gary  N. 
Webb,  Lowell  E. 
Webb,  PaxU  H. 
Webber,  Michael  J. 
Weber.  Daniel  D. 
Weber,  Donald  N. 
Weber,  James  O. 
Webster,  Edward  C. 
Weeks,  Dennis  C. 
Weeks,  Oeorge  R..  JT. 
Wegner,  Arthur  X. 
Welkert,  John  P. 

Welnhardt,  William  J.  Wlnthrop.  Orlfflth  J. 
Welch,  Walter  B.  Whiih,  WlUlam  T. 

WeUbom,  Raymcmd  B.Wishart,  Thomas  T. 
WeUs.  Gary  A.  Wltcher,  Murray  H.,  JT. 

Wendt,  George  F.  Wltham,  Alan  E. 

Wengert,  WllUam  H.     Withers,  John  H. 
Wentiel.  Richard  D.     Witherspoon,  Emanuel 
WertB.  Peter  D.  E. 

Weeberry.  Reginald  B..Witt,  Charles  D. 


Klein,  Chester  L. 
Kramer,  Scott  G. 
Lanlng,  Robert  C. 
Lehman,  Ross  M.,  Jr. 
Llnehan,  Francis  J.,  Jr. 
Lonergan,  Walter  B4. 
Long,  James  A. 
Martin,  Stuart  H. 
Mcl«an,  Donald  H. 
Mllnes,  Roger  F. 
Morris,  David  P.,  Jr. 
Ostapowicz,  Prank 
Pascoe,  Delmer  J. 
Pecklnpeugh,  Robert 

O. 
Peters,  Earl  R. 
Preston.  Prank  R. 
Rohrs,  Lloyd  C. 
Rupnlk,  Edward  J. 
Sanborn,  Neal  D. 
Schulte,  John  H. 
Sebrechts,  Paul  H. 
Snyder,  WlUlam  A. 


Fox.  Lay  M. 

Gallagher,  WlUlam  J.,  Sparks,  Henry  A. 

Jr.  Speaker,  Richard  B. 

GUlespy,  Robert  R.,Jr.Stark,  James  E. 
Oolbranson,  Frank  L.  Sweeney,  Francis  J, 


Oundelflnger, 
Benjamin  F. 
Hlnes,  Larry  J. 
Hubbard,  Hampton 
Humes,  James  J. 
Imburg,  Jerome 
Ireland.  Roger  G. 


Trier,  WUUam  C. 
Troy,  John  W. 
Trummer,  BAax  J. 
Watten,  Raymond  H. 
Webb,  Martin  G.,  Jr. 
White.  NeU  V. 
Workman.  Robert  D. 


To  be  comvMm&era,  Meiical  Corps 
Alspach,  Rodger  L.        King,  Lawrence  M.,  Jr. 
Anderson,  Richard  R.  Kirk,  Robert  P. 


Amest.  Richard  T, 
Barrlck,  Richard  H. 
Beckwlth. 

Frederick  D. 
Bennett.  Wayland 
Bishop,  Calvin  F. 
Brown,  Dudley  E.,  Jr. 


Komblum,  WUllam  A 
MlcheU,  Russell  H. 
O'ConneU,  Fred  H. 
Of  tedal,  Sverre  J.,  Jr. 
Osgood,  Morgan  F. 
Rlchter,  Tor 
Sacber,  Edward  C. 


Brown.  Herbert  R..  Jr.SUnpkins.  Carl  N.,  JT. 


Burgoyne,  David  8. 
Cady,  Gerald  W. 
Cox.  John  W. 
Delave,  Daniel  P. 
Dobel,  Gerald  F. 
Edens,  Fred  R. 
Ewlng,  Channlng  L. 
Oarrlson.  Joseph 

8..  m 
Oossett,  Clarence  E. 
Gregg,  PavU  C. 
Orote,  Arthur  J. 
Hart,  George  R. 
Hlnton,  Benjamin  F. 
Jauchler.  Gerard  W. 


Sode,  Jonas 
Spauldlng, 

Raymond  C. 
Szakacs,  Jeno  E. 
Tabor,  Richard  H. 
Trabaudo,  Lawrence  S. 
Troetle,  Henry  S. 
Turner,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Turner,  Thomas  W. 
Valdlvleso-Deltoro, 

Jorge  R. 
Welcb,  Elbert  8. 
Wilson.  Almon  C. 
Wire,  George  E..  Jr. 
WurzeL  John  F. 


Johnson,  John  D. 

To  he  lieutenant  eommanden.  Medical  Corps 
Aaron,  Benjamin  L.      BaUey,  David  W. 
Austin,  Frederick  L..     Baker,  WUUam  P. 
jr.  Barrett.  Warren  II. 


Bartlett.  Eugene  F. 
Baxter,  John  C. 
Beasley,  Walter  E..  m 
Becker,  Matthew  K. 
Beckman,  William  R. 
Bemiller,  Carl  R. 
Ben7,  Juanedd 
Bllllngsley,  Prank  8. 
Blron,  Pierre  E. 
Black,  Maurice  W. 
Black,  Robert  C. 
Blair,  Sidney  M. 
Blals,  Bernard  R. 
Block,  Robert  C. 
Bloom,  Joseph  D. 
Brackett,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Brock,  Richard  R.  H. 
Bromley,  Jess  W. 
Brooks,  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
Brown,  James  R. 
Bucko,  Matthew  I.,  JT. 
Busch,  Frederick  M. 
Carr,  John  E. 
Carson,  WlUlam  E., 

Jr. 
Castro,  Joseph  R. 
Cavallaro,  Richard  J. 
Cavanagh,  James  J. 
Cayln,  WlUlam  J.,  Jr. 
Cemy,  Matthew  J.,  Jr.  porker 
Colangelo,  Eugene  J. 
Collier,  James  C.  P. 
Conkey,  George  A. 
Connolly,  Edward  B. 
Cooper,  Conrad  L. 
Cowen,  Malcolm  L. 
Cox,  Jay  S. 
Cunningham.  John  X. 

Jr. 
Deaner,  Richard  M. 
Debolt,  WUllam  L. 
Dllil,  Jerald  J. 
Dlorlo,  NeU  O. 
Ernst,  Donald  W. 
Evans,  Eldon  L. 
Paust,  Robert  B. 
Pltzglbbon.  Carney, 

Jr. 
Floyd,  John  8..  m 
Plynn,  Peter  A. 
Folufilak,  John  O. 
Prazler,  Wayne  E. 
Freeman,  Edward  X. 
Furuya.  CUnton  M. 
Oarrlson,  Robert  C. 

Jr. 
Gill,  Kenneth  A..  Jr. 
OoUer,  Vernon  L. 


Ury.  Jerome 
Lulrkln,  Charles  D. 
Lnter,  Norman  C,  Jr. 
MacClary,  Ronald  O. 
MlacDonald,  Rodney  I. 
M^,  Martin 
Mammen,  Robert  E. 
Martin,  George  P.,  Jr. 
Mathews,  George  W., 

jJr. 
uoGowan,  Bdward  M.. 

jr. 
MlcGrory,  Thomas  P. 
Ikddlntyre,  James  A.  A. 
MJerchant,  Raymond 

IJ.,  Jr. 
Mlewald,  John  R. 
MJoiU,  Francis  K.,  Jr. 
MJorgan,  Robert  I. 
Miciyers,  James  R. 
MKllUns,  WaUace  R. 
MkUUns,  WUUam  J..  Jr. 
N«el.  Samuel  N. 
Norton,  Richard  H. 
oidrien,  Robert  M. 
Ochs,    Cherries    W. 
otSalloran,  Patrick. 8. 
OtCvane,  John  M. 
P^lumbo,  Ralph  R. 

Nelson  H.,  m 
Payne,  Charles  P..  Jr. 
Payne,  Milton  L. 
P^ttenglll,  Howard  M. 
Pebble,  George  A. 
P\ik,  John  A. 
P^Uclcchlo,  Louis  U. 
Rick,  Robert  V. 
Randan,  Glenn  H. 
R^Ckenthaler,  Karl  J. 
RIcibardBon,  Charles 

Rto-dan,  Robert  H. 
RHi,  Berkley  L. 
Rivera,  JuUo  C. 
R^bl.  Robert  J. 
R^hren,  Donald  W. 
RAlen,  Alvln  C,  Jr. 
Riidolph,  Samuel  F., 

R^ttootto,  Joseph  A. 
Sapigent,  Charles  R. 
Sdhultz,  Robert  J. 
Scptt,  Charles  M. 
Sharpe,  Richard  O. 
Sl^apard,  Barclay  M. 
Sltinner,  Morris  P.,  Jr. 
Sl^mmons,  Daniel  H. 
Si^th,  Joe  P.,  Jr. 


Goodman,  MaxweU  W  Sqyder,  Harry  D. 
Gragg.  Donald  M.  sabotka,  Fred  E. 


Griffln,  John  P. 
Hodge,  Warren  W. 
Hoke,  Bob 

Bolmboe,  Arthur  H. 
Honlg,  Alan  J. 
Hopwood,  Herbert  O. 
Jones,  Clyde  W. 
Jones,  Pranklln  D. 
KeUey,  Donald  L. 
KtUey,  WUUam  8.,  JT, 
Koetlnas,  John  X. 
l*ng,  Jesse  E. 
I*rcom,  Oordon  D., 

Jr. 
Lawlor,  Peter  P.,  Jr. 
Lawton,  Oeorge  M. 
I*Mey,  Kenneth  L. 
l*ffler,  Lynn  E. 


Stout,  BUI  D. 
Svrartz.  PhUip  K.,  Jr. 
Taikakl,  NcKinan  K. 
Tli«mas.  Lawrence  E. 
Thompson,  Robert  E. 
Tllock,  Fred  H. 
TObey,  Raymond  E. 
Vaught,  Richard  L. 
Vlener,  Seymour  J. 
Vlbla,  Francis  V.,  m 
WUklett,  WUUam  D. 
Wflter,  Eugene  P. 
Wander,  Harry  J. 
Weir,  Gordon  J..  Jr. 
wiUcutts,  Harrison  D. 
Wilson,  Wayne  R.,  Jr. 
Y(i«ng,  Oeorge  M. 
Y^tmgs,  Luther  A.,  m 


To  be  lieutenants,  itedical  Crops 


Abbe,  Robert  R. 
Aflnowlcz,  John  R. 
Alles,  Robert  J. 
Alena,  Gordon  R. 
Alston,  Thomas  J. 
Andersen,  Edward  P. 
Anderson,  John  N. 

AJuJeraon,  Seth  E.,  Jr. 

Anderson,  WUllam  L.,  Beebe,  David  B. 
•''•  Bell,  Donald  D. 

Applegate,  WUUam  R.  BeMnont,  Anthony  P 
Arono«.  nmip  m.         Befpler.  Charles  H..  Jr. 


BaOter,  Curtis  R. 
Bame,  Don  B. 
Bamett,  Blair  M. 
Bamone,  Anthony 
BaiTlngton,  Sylvester 
Bartley,  Stanley  L. 
BaBS,  Oeorge  L..  Jr. 
Bedell.  Paul  F. 


Berg,  Howard  8. 
Blellnski,  Robert  A. 
Bingham,  WUUam  F. 
Birch,  Alexander  A., 

Jr. 
Blevlns,  Harold  W. 
Blome,  Bruce  R. 
Blood  worth,  Ronald  C. 
Bocker,  John  E,  C. 
Boehmler,  WUllam  J. 
Bogart.  Sydney  D. 
Bonsantl,  Robert  L. 
Bormanls,  Peteris 
Bowen,  Benjamin  C. 
Boyle,  Robert  S. 
Brandau,  Adam  G.,  Jr. 
Brandon,  Frederick  M. 
Brassel,  Roger  W. 
Brault,  Thomas  O. 
Brian,  David  A. 
Brtgance,  WlUlam  H. 
Brigden,  Robert  B. 
Brill,  Robert  F. 
Briscoe,  Edward  G. 
Brlska,  PhlUp  T. 
Brown,  Charles  S. 
Brown,  Edvrln  G. 
Browning,  Jim  B. 
Browning,  Robert  W. 
Browning,  William  H. 

H. 
Bruther,  Lawrence  J. 
Buckley,  Kenneth  T. 
Buehl,  Frederick  H. 
BiUlock,  Ronald  E. 
BuUock,  Robert  A. 
Burt,  Robert  W. 
Busby,  Dennis  R. 
Buzhardt,  Horace  E. 
Campbell,  Dudley  K. 
Campbell,  Doyle  E. 
CampbeU,  Harold  J., 

Jr. 
CampbeU,  Robert  J. 
Carlson.  Hlllls  G. 
Carson,  Richard  C. 
Case,  Roger  S. 
Cassens,  Anthony  A., 

Jr. 
Cavanah,  Harold  8. 
Cavenar,  Jesse  O.,  Jr. 
Chambers,  Carlton  L., 

m 

Charles,  Michael  J. 
Chameco,  Dale  R. 
Chldsey,  John  W..  Jr. 
Clegg,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Coatsworth,  James  J. 
Cole,  James  W.,  ni 
ColUns,  Frank  B. 
CoimaUy.  Thad  P.,  Jr. 
Cook,  Charles  H. 
Cook,  Taylor  I. 
Cook,  Ted  A. 
Cook,  WllUam  A. 
Cordes,  Bernard  J. 
Covey.  James  H. 
Cox,  Bffllton  W.  A. 
Crafts,  Bryan  C. 
Cranton,  Elmer  M. 
Crary,  F*td  D.,  Jr. 
Crawford,  Alvln  H. 
Cravrtord,  WlUlam  O. 
Crowell,  BlUy  B. 
Crvunmy,  Charles  S. 
Damato,  Samuel  L.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Jerome  H. 
Davis,  Timothy  J. 
Davis,  WlUlam  B. 
Deely,  William  J. 
Delnleln,  Donald  A. 
Delafuente,  Robert  D. 
Dempsey,  Richard  L. 
Dermody,  William  H., 

m 

Deyoung,  Daniel  M. 
Dickinson,  Johnny  A 
Dlgaudlo,  Paul  T. 
DlsUvio.  Thomas  V. 
Dodge.  Herbert  8. 
Donahoo,  StuUey  X. 
DoH,  ICalTla  O. 


Drake,  Anthony  M. 
Dubois,  Richard  E. 
Dunegan,  Gerald  W. 
Dunkelberg,  John  R. 
Dupuy,  Theodore  E. 
Eder,  Kenneth  W. 
Edwards,  James  B., 

m 
Edwards,  Robert  W. 
Elch,  WUbur  P.,  m 
Ekman,  WlUlam  L. 
Ellis,  Edward  A. 
Emery,  John  B.,  Jr. 
Engert,  Erwin  H.,  Jr. 
Englund,  Stanley  A. 
Ennls,  Paul  R. 
Evans,  Jerry  J. 
Pair,  Richard  H. 
Pathman,  Anthony  E. 
Peehan,  Edward  B. 
Flncher,  Donald  P. 
Plsher.  Lewis  J.,  Jr. 
Fisher,  Thomas  H. 
Fltts,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Fitzgerald,  David  M. 
Flanagan,  WUUam  C. 

Jr. 
Fleming.  Oeorge  E. 
Fleming,  Stuart  8.. 

Jr. 
Fletcher,  John  R. 
Poote,  WUUam  W. 
Fowler,  Donald  R. 
Fowler,  James  R. 
Frary.  Lynn  R. 
Freeman,  Colin  M. 
Fuller,  Edwin  B. 
Punkhouser,  John  J. 
Gallup,  Donald  O. 
Gay,  Robert  M. 
Gehrlng,  Thomas  A. 
Geremla,  Vincent  P.. 

Jr. 
Olarratano,  Robert  O. 
Gilbertson,  Roger  L. 
GUI,  William  L. 
GiUen,  Prank  J.,  Jr. 
GlUlngham,  David  R. 
OUlls.  David  B.,  Jr. 
Olngell,  Robert  L. 
Goldman,  Barry 
Oolwyn,  Daniel  H. 
Good,  Edward  P. 
Goodman,  Dennis  B. 
Graham,  WllUam  D. 
Grant,  Charles  C. 
Graslnger,  John  E. 
Grassy,  Richard  O..  Jr. 
Green,  Albert  J. 
Greenberg,  Earl  B. 
Orlfflths,  John  D..  Jr. 
Grimes,  CecU  D.,  Jr. 
Orlmes,  James  A. 
Orollmus,  John  M. 
Gudas,  Frank  R. 
Guldry,  Lavn-ence  J. 
Gunlock,  Howard  D. 
Gura,  George  M.,  Jr. 
Haling,  Jack  L. 
Ham,  James  W.  M. 
HamUton,  William  R. 
Hanlon,  Thomas  M., 

Jr. 
Hansen,  Kenneth  R. 
Happel,  Terry  J. 
Harrington,  Daniel  T. 
Harrison,  Robert  B. 
Haxigland,  David  O. 
HIU,  John  E. 
HlU,  Larry  W. 
Hlnz,  WUllam  M. 
HofTman,  Charles  J. 
HoUk,  Joseph  L. 
Home,  Edwin  O.,  Jr. 
Houser,  James  J. 
Houts,  Robert  L. 
Howe,  John  K.,  Jr. 
Hughes,  Michael  F. 
Hughes,  Ronald  M. 
Hunsicker,  Lawrence 

O. 
Hunt.  XmMt  W..  Jr. 


Hunter,  Joseph  A. 
Hutcblns,  Kenneth  R. 
Jackson,  David  H. 
Jackson,  WUllam  B. 
Jamarlk,  George  T.,  Jr. 
Jansen,  George  A. 
Jarzynskl,  Donald  J. 
Jeremiah,  Clifford  J. 
Johannes,  James  D. 
Johnson,  Francis  C. 
Johnson,  Raymond  B. 
Jolnes,  Iverson  W. 
Jones,  Gaines  F. 
Jvidson,  Preston  L. 
Kaiser,  Dale  C. 
Karickhoff,  Alfred  N. 
Kassel,  Wayne  M. 
Keenan,  Francis  D.,  Jr. 
KeUl,  Ralph  H.,  Jr. 
Keleher,  Denis  L. 
Kellett,  Gary  L. 
KeUey,  Leon  R. 
Kelly,  Dan  A. 
Kelly,  Tbaddeus  E. 
Kemp,  John  E. 
Kenner,  R.  Roberston 
Kenny,  Gerard  P. 
Kerr,  Charles  M. 
King,  Jerome  S. 
Klrchner,  Peter  T. 
KltzmUler,  John  L. 
Klofkom,  Raymond 

W. 
Knlpsteln,  Thomas  W. 
Koomoe,  George  L.. 

Jr. 
Kopp,  James  E. 
Koscbmann,  Edgar  B. 
Krvuse,  John  C. 
Lake,  Kevin  B. 
Larese,  Rlccl  J. 
Larimer,  Alan  M. 
Larson,  Rodney  A. 
Leake,  Hunter  C,  m 
Lecher,  Robert  C. 
Lelder,  Lloyd  L.,  Jr. 
Lestage,  Daniel  B. 
Leverett,  Cary  L. 
Llpslus,  Lewis  H. 
Looasclo,  Paul  A. 
Logan,  Michael  J. 
Looney,  George  B. 
Love,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Luckstead.  Eugene  P. 
Ludlngton,  Louis  N. 
Lussler,  George  A. 
Lyons,  John  B. 
Maas,  Charles  F.  J. 
Mace,  John  W. 
MacLean,  Thomas  A. 
BlacLeod,  William 

A.J. 
Magee,  Kenneth  O. 
Magnant,  Claude  D. 
Mancuso,  Frank  S. 
Mangold,  Harry  A. 
Marlowe,  Frank  I. 
McClung,  Herbert  C. 
McConnick,  Timothy 

M. 
McCurley,  WlUlam 

S,  m 
McDonald,  Harold  D. 
McDonald,  Kenneth 

M. 
McKenney,  Martin  E. 
McKlnlay,  Robert  T., 

Jr. 
McMllUan,  James  B. 
McNaUy,  WlUlam  E. 
Merritt,  Thomas  B. 
Mertus,  John  M. 
Messner,  Kenneth  H. 
MetB.  Karl  V.,  Jr. 
MlgUore,  Anthony  D. 
MlUer,  David  E. 
MUler,  John  P. 
Mlnckler,  Donald  8. 
Mints,  Alan  P. 
Mitsunaga,  Richard  Y. 
Mock,  Charles  R. 
Moor*.  Laurie  W..  Jr. 
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Moore,  Robert  H. 
Morioka,  WUf  red  T. 
Moskowltz,  David  L. 
Moyes,  James  R. 
Munden,  Frank  A.,  Jr. 
Mtuphy,  Alvln  E..  Jr. 
Murphy,  John  F. 
Murphy,  Michael  O. 
Nail,  Richard  L. 
Naylor,  Bruce  A. 
Nelson,  Lawrence  E. 
Nernoff,  John,  m 
Nevel,  WUllam  O. 
Nevlls,  Bobby  O. 
Nlckerson,  Harlan  J. 
Nielsen,  LoiUs  T. 
Noblett,  Deane  L. 
Norcross,  Frederick  C. 
O'ConneU,  Clifford  T. 
CKeefe,  Michael  A. 
Okerlund,  Michael  D. 
OlUff,  Benjamin  C.  Jr. 
CToole,  Terence  J. 
Otto,  Ralph  N. 
Oury,  James  H. 
Ouzts,  Len  M. 
Owen,  Ralph  G. 
Patterson,  James  H., 

Jr. 
Permowlcz,  Stanley. 

E..  Jr. 
Perry,  James  P. 
Peterson.  Roger  D. 
Petrone,  Gerard  8. 
Phelps,  Legrande  J. 
Plnkstaff,  Thomas  H. 
Pool,  Sam  L. 
Potter,  Roger  A. 
Prendergast,  Neal  J. 
Principe,  Ralph  P. 
Prouty,  Wlllard  R. 
Pruyn,  Stephen  C. 
Purvis,  Gene  H. 
Ratner,  Irving  P. 
Raulston.  Kezmeth  L. 
Reeb,  Paul  R.,  Jr. 
Reed,  Charles  N.,  m 
Reed,  Larry  D. 
Reeves,  Charles  8. 
Reeves,  David  M. 
Reld,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Remy,  Delbert  L. 
Reppart,  John  T. 
Rice,  Glen  V. 
Rlslnger,  Donald  I>. 
Roberts,  Elster  D. 
Robertson,  Roderick  P. 
Robinson.  Donald  M. 
Robinson,  WlUlam  T. 
Roche,  WilllEun  D..  Jr. 
Rosen,  David  I. 
Ross,  WUllam  A.  J. 
Roth.  Kenneth  R. 
Salisbxiry,  Robert  B. 
Saul,  Charles  D.,  m 
Saunders,  Marvous 
Sawyer,  Robert  N. 
Scaring,  WlUlam  A. 
Schaefer,  Wendelln  W. 
Schrlver,  John  A. 
SchiUtz.  Alan  K. 
Schumacher.  Robert 

V. 
Sears,  Henry  J.  T. 
Selecky,  Pa»U  A. 
Severson.  Larry  J. 
Seymour,  Robert  M. 
Shaeffer,  Charlie  W.. 

Jr. 
Shaw,  James  O. 
Shea,  WUUam  D. 
ShuUer,  Donald  H. 
Skoglund,  Raybum  R. 
Smlt,  Robin  L. 
Smith,  John  M..  Jr. 
smith.  Robert  W. 
Smith.  Robert  L. 
Smith.  Roger  >C  P. 
Smits.  Ronald  L. 
Smyth.  Joseph  P. 
Snider.  Walter  H.,  Jr. 
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Somlls,  Uorrlsli.  WeaBcls,  DennlB  H. 

Spence,  James  E.  West.  Gerard  M. 

Spencer.  Harold  L.  West,  Harold  D,  Jr. 

Spratt,  Robert  H.  Westerrelt,  Harold  A. 

Stevenson.  Rlcbard  D.  Westmark,  David  O., 
Storch,  Regla  T.  Sr. 

Strader,  Richard  P.  Wheat,  Reginald  D. 

Strout,  Eugene  S.  Wheelock.  Robert  H. 


Sykora,  Olenn  F. 
Taxman,  Robert  M. 
Taylor,  Brttton  E. 
Telatnlk,  Stephen  C. 
Todlno.  Joel  D. 
Trefny,  Prank  A. 
Trevino,  Rlchardo  J. 
Troup,  Charles  W. 
Tyson,  John  P. 
Ulmer,  David  E 


Wllkerson.  James  E. 
Williams,  Ackerman 

C,  Jr. 
Williams,  Bernard  M. 
Williams,  George  A. 
Williams,  Samuel  W. 
Willis,  Tom  v.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Joseph  R. 
Winker,  Joel  E. 
Winn,  Neal  E. 


Vatantlne.  lAwnitM  S.  Wolskl,  Eugene  J. 
Van  tassel.  Peter  V.       Wood,  Ernest  H-,  Jr. 


Vertuno,  Leonard  L. 
Vesaely,  Jon  C. 
Vukmer,  George  J. 
Wagner.  Richard  P. 
Wells,  George  O. 


Tarbrough, 

WUllam  M. 
Tourchek,  Walter  8. 
Ziegler.  David  O. 
Zimmerman.  Jack  X. 


To  be  captaiTia.  Supply  Corps 
Alcken.  John  E.  Jonee,  Russell  A 


Altken,  Douglas  O. 
Allen.  Cecil  O. 
Aull.  Herbert  H. 
Baldwin,  Frank  E. 
Bates.  Raymond  H. 
Batterson,  Robert  E 
Bennett.  Keith 
Bland,  Herbert  L. 


Lipscomb.  John  W..  Jr. 
Longnecker,  Kenneth 

W. 
IiCaas,  WllUam  C. 
Maxwell.  Lester  G. 
McClaren,  Wesley  J. 
McMorries,  Edwin  E. 
McPlke.  Howard  D. 


Blandin,  Sherman  W.,  Miller,  John  D 


Jr. 

Clement,  Earl  G. 
Cohn,  Murry 
Creel,  Clarence  A 
Crosby.  Philip 
Dale,  Oscar  N. 
DeToung.  Warren  B. 
Duncan,  Henry  C. 
Dunn,  George  G. 
Ericson,  James  B. 
Farley,  WllUam  B. 
Foulkes.  WllUam  O. 


MllUren,  Howard  C. 
CLoughlln.  Richard  C. 
Patton.  Gerald  J 
Paulsen.  WUUam  N. 
Penebaker,  Georje  W. 
Purviance,  Raymond 

E..  St. 
Rehberg.  Jerome  A. 
Rivers.  Vernon  G. 
Robinson.  WllUcm  J. 
Schauffler.  Robert  A. 
Scboggen,  Joe  O. 


Gardner.  Charles  A.,  JrSlgman,  WllUam  E. 
Oaver.  Harry  L.  Simpson,  Samuel  R., 

Oeneste.  Elmon  A..  Jr.      Jr. 
Graham.  Rupert  E.       Smith.  Bert  E. 
Grlnstead,  Eugene  A..  Smith.  James  A. 

Jr.  Strlgner.  Carl  J.,  Jr. 

Haddock.  William  N.    Sullivan,  Raymond  S 
Henn,  Carl  L.,  Jr.  Walker,  Woodrow  T. 

Hopkins.  Warren  G.      Wells,  Robert  A 
Johannesen,  Wllllim    Whiteside,  Charles  E. 


Johnson.  Herbert  L. 


WlUiams,  William  C. 
Woodfln,  Kenneth  L. 


To  be  commonders.  Supply  Corp-t 
Anderson,  William  B.,  Coryell.  Rex  8. 

Jr.  Crozler.  Wayne  3. 

Anweller.  Oalvln  R.       Culwell.  Charles  U 
Armstrong.  Edmund  S  Daniel,  James  O. 


Herdon.  Paul  O. 
Hlgglns,  Everett  C. 
Hopkins.  Leroy  B. 
Hiighes,  Lowell  T. 
Humphrey.  Harvey  R. 


Audlno.  Joseph  R. 
Austin,  Robert  C. 
Bassing.  Bernard  E. 
Benf  eU,  Leonard  H.. 

Jr. 
Bennett,  WUllam  W. 
Blasslc,  Robert  S. 
BUas,  Roger  C. 
Borchert.  William  H. 
Braley,  Charles  R.,  Jr 
Brock.  Leonard  E. 
BroUl.  Robert  T. 
Butler.  Herbert  F.,  Jr 
Byrd,  James  L. 
Carmer,  El  wood  A. 
Carpenter,  Dan  M. 
Carrlngton.  James  H 
CecU.  WUllam  F. 
CeCalu.  Dominic  V 


Dasovlch.  Mlchs«l 
Dauchess.  Edward  G. 
Dickson.  Holton  C.  Jr. 
Doddy.  WllUam  F. 
Downs.  Thomas  R. 
Dunbar.  Robert  F. 
Edson,  Stephen  R.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Howard  B.. 

Jr. 
Klllngwood,  Leonard 

D. 
Emery,  WUllam  M. 
FerreU.  Reginald  O. 
Fischer.  Carl  R..  Jr. 
Forehand.  Joseph  L. 
Frahler.  Andrew?  L. 
Prelander,  Wendell  L. 
Funk,  Raymond  W. 
Futral.  Herschel  E.,  Jr 


Owens,  Andrew  J. 
Preetwlch.  John  P. 
Rendelson,  Paul  L. 
Rlegle.  Chester  F. 
Roberts,  Calvin  W. 


Ingram,  Thomas  J.,  Ill  Sartor,  Alvis  D 


Sauer,  Charles  A. 
Schmidt,  Ben  R. 
Scott.  Harold  K. 
Selden.  Claiborne  T. 
Smeds.  James  H. 
Smith,  Charles  M. 
Smith,  Roy  F. 
Speer.  WUbum  A.,  Jr. 
Stark,  Warren  H. 
Swanke,  Charles  C. 
Swenson.  Darrell  E. 
Thumer,  AUred  J. 
Webster,  Kenneth  B. 
White.  Warren  P. 
Wilson,  Dorsey  V. 
Wltte.  Anton  L. 
Woodbury,  Orpheiu  L. 
Woodworth,  Pred  I.,  Jr. 


Kapp,  George  H. 

Kirkwood.  J.  Soott 

Kocher.  Edward  M. 

Kulczycki,  Alfred  S. 

Leventhal.  Robert  S. 

Levlne,  Alan  Y. 

Llnthlcum,  Walter  E. 

Malerlch,  Francis  J. 

Bfalone,  Francis  E. 

McEnearney,  John  E. 

Mehaffey.  Donald  O. 

ICerenees.  Lyman  T. 

Morgan.  James  P..  Jr. 

Mbrpbew.  Kacol  M. 

Murphy,  George  A. 

Murphy.  Ralph  P..  Jr. 

Nalsmlth,  James  A. 

Newman,  Carl  H. 

Nlcol,  Robert  O. 

To  he  lieuteTMnt  commanders.  Supply  Corps 

Anderson,  Richard  A.    Kemper.  Darrell  G. 

Klaren,  John  C. 

Krukln.  Lawrence  E. 

Landhere.  Robert  J. 

Lawrence,  Robert  W. 


Anglim, 

Matthew  E.,  Jr. 
Arnold,  Harry  H. 
Await,  Richard  E. 
Babcock,  Barry  B. 
Becbtelhelmer, 

Robert  R. 
Bennett,  Richard  B. 
Bodart,  Cletus  W. 
Brewln,  Robert  L. 
Brooks.  John  E. 
Byers,  Austin  L. 
Casselberry, 

Lyim  W.,  Jr. 
Caverly.  Michael  K. 
Chapman. 

Charles  B.,  in 
Chrlstenson, 
Richard  D. 
Clark.  Shelby  V.  T. 
Cook.  Gerald  W. 
Cornelius,  Jack  tL 
Cronk.  PhUlp  W. 
DoUard,  Paul  A. 
Dusenberry,  Frank  J. 
FarreU,  James  G. 
FekiUa,  Theodore  V. 
Ferraro.  NeU  P. 

Puka.  Otto  J.,  Jr. 
Purmweger,  Allred  J. 

Gaddls.  Glenn  L. 

Gallagher,  Robert  P. 

Goodwin,  Earl  E. 

Graessle.  PhlUp  G. 

Harkln.  James  W. 

Harlees,  Charles  A. 

Harrlgan,  Thomas  P., 
Jr. 

Hawkins,  Charles  A. 

Hochmuth.  Alvln  E^ 
Jr. 

HoUoweU.  Samuel  T., 
Jr. 

Horrlgan,  John  W., 

Josser,  Arthur  D. 

Johnson,  Millard  J 

Jonee,  Ronald  A. 

Kela,  Frederick  H. 


Leblanc.  George  J..  Jr. 
Leblanc,  Merrill  M. 
Lemma,  Paul  A. 
Mantio,  Glendon  R. 
McCarthy.  Leonard  D. 
McDanlel.  Roderick  D. 
Mercer.  Dean  S. 
Nelson,  AUred  B. 
Nolan.  Frank  R. 
O'Connor.  Robert  W. 
Oetrom,  Lester  E. 
Parent.  EUas  A.,  Jr. 
PavUsln,  Prank 
Peek.  Luther  W. 
Peterson,  Kenneth  A. 
Pottlnger,  Ian  G. 
Prutzman.  WUllam  L. 
Read.  Parra  L.,  Jr. 
Richards.  Walter  T. 
Rlordan.  William  B. 
RoUe,  James  A. 
Rose.  Rufus  E.,  Jr. 
Ross.  Howard  T.,  Jr. 
Roth.  Richard  J. 
Savage.  WllUam  H.,  Jr. 
Sevier,  Moses  T. 
Shipley.  Maynard  K. 
Smith.  Jay  R.,  Jr. 
Springer.  Donald  F. 
Sterner.  Norman  O. 
Stevenson,  Ray  H. 
Strange,  Goeffrey  Q. 
TlUery,  Preston  J. 
Topping,  James  F. 
Vanvalkenburg,  Max 

W. 
Velotaa,  Kll  M. 
Wagoner,  John  E. 
Walker.  Edward  K.,  Jr. 
Jr.  Warneke,  Grov«  0. 
White.  Jack  A. 


WUUams,  Walter  L. 
Young,  Robert  H. 
Zeberleln,  George  V. 

To  be  lieutenants.  Supply  Corps 
Ablwtt,  Henry  W.,  Jr.    Bacher,  Gerald  J. 


Adams,  Paul  K. 
Albright,  James  M. 
Anderson,  Floyd  R. 
Anderson.  Roger  A. 
Antollnl,  Richard  C. 
ArendeU.  RusseU  W. 
Armour.  Robert  C. 


Bailey.  Edwin  H. 
Baker,  Kenneth  D. 
Barber,  John  E. 
Barcus,  Charles  C. 
Basler,  Richard  A. 
Baum.  Kenneth  A. 
Baylee,  Ronald  S. 


^^ilST^SSal^A.  ^<ii:;^^^W^7ir'      Armstrong.  WUUamG.B«Ll,JohnS..Jr. 


Cbesln,  George  I. 
Cheater,  Francis  J. 
ChetUn,  Nonnan  D. 
Colbert.  Bryan  B. 
CooDS,  WUllam  W. 


Garibaldi.  James  J. 
Ohormley,  Robert  !<., 

Jr. 
Haberthler.  Jack  H. 
Hauaold.BobertP. 


Arnold.  James  L. 
Avery,  Bruce  F. 
AvUes-AUaro.  Bolivar, 

Jr. 
Awada.  Jamas  O. 


Beeman.  Bay  N.,  Jr. 
Bell.  Bonald  M. 
Bender,  James  U 
Bennett,  Donovan  E. 
Bergman.  Blchard  H. 


Beesenger,  Frank  L., 

Jr. 
Bian,  John  W. 
BiUeter,  Paul  R. 
BUUngs,  Thomas  H. 
Blngemer,  Charles  E. 
Biver.  David  A. 
BlackweU,  Und  B. 
Blair.  Bryan  E. 
Bloom,  Jardlne  C. 
Bloxom.  Donald  A. 
Boesch,  Frederick  E., 

Jr. 
Boese,  Fred  M. 
Bobensky,  Donald  P. 
Boltz,  Jacob 
Booth,  WllUam  L. 
Bosworth,  Paul  R. 
Boyette,  James  B. 
Brand,  Herbert  P. 
Brasslngton,  Abram  A. 
Brennan,  Anthony  C 
Bruton,  Lawrence  L. 
Bryant.  James  N. 
Burnett.  Chester  I.,  Jr 
Burns,  Reuben  D. 
Bush.  WiUlam  J. 
Cairo,  Robert  P. 
CaUaghan.  Robert  W., 

Jr. 
Carlson,  John  O. 
Chase.  Thane  B. 
Chavez,  Jose 
Christen.  Jimmy  E. 
Christensen,  Thomas 

W. 
Chris  topherson, 

Duane  A. 
Clark,  PaiU  D. 
Clark.  Richard  M. 
Clemente.  Vincent  P. 
Coenen.  Walter  D.  E. 
Cole,  Peter  S. 
CoUette.  Royal  G.  C. 
Cook,  Bennle  W. 
Cook,  John  M. 
Co<^>er,  Donald  R. 
Cooper.  Robert  A. 
Cornett,  Kenneth  H. 
Cox.  Bobby  W. 
Cox,  Joseph  M. 
Cox.  Ross  L. 
Crane.  Lee  D. 
Cromer.  David  W. 
Crooks.  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Crosby,  Alexander  C. 
Cross.  John  W. 
Crouch.  Donald  G. 
CumnUngs,  Samuel  R. 

ni 
Cunningham,  John  J., 

Jr. 
Cunningham,  PhiUp 

T. 
Custls.  John  P. 
Dachman.  George  W. 
Dardls,  Ernest  C. 
Dean,  Claire  T.,  Jr. 
Dean.  Robert  W. 
DePrank.  Frederick  J. 
DeMaio,  Robert  M. 
DeMayo.  Peter 
Dempsey.  Edward  J. 
Dempsey,  Robert  J. 
Dent,  George  P. 
Desmarais,  Normand 

D. 
Dickinson,  Robert  A. 
Diflllppo.  Angelo  E. 
Ditmore,  Carl  A.,  Jr. 
Doane,  Charles  B. 
Doersch.  Kirt  D. 
Dollna,  John  R. 
Dowling,  John  P..  Jr. 
Drinnon.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Dropp.  Robert  A 
D\mike.  David  R. 
Eason.  David  O. 
Ebey.  John  R. 
Kckelberger,  James  E. 
Edmondson.  Aaron  D. 


Endzel,  Edward  W. 
Erlckson,  Roger  C. 
Ervlne,  Donald  M. 
Evans,  Steven  H. 
Palstl.  Frank  R. 
Parley.  Robert  H.,  HI 
P'amsworth.  David  L. 
Paul.  David  C. 
Fedora,  John 
Pelt.  John  D. 
PlckUng,  Thomas  N., 

Jr. 
FlUpiak,  Francis  L. 
FitzslmmoDs,  Ted  R. 
Flammger,  Jerome  T. 
Poster,  Thomas  L. 
Poumler.  Alexander  P. 
Francis,  Thomas  M. 
Francois,  Shirley  J. 
Fraser,  Robert  B. 
.  Frasher.  Burton  K..  HI 
Frlzzell.  Prank  L.,  Jr. 
Frost,  Don.  J. 
Fulkerson.  Melvln  A. 
.Pulton,  John  H. 
Pumiss,  Henry  D.,  Jr. 
Ganz,  James  G. 
Gau,  Lawrence  O. 
Gear,  James  R. 
Geary,  Richard  S. 
GentUe.  Ronald  P. 
GiUles.  Tearle  A. 
Goodman,  Jack  R. 
Goodman,  James  C, 

Jr. 
Goodmon.  David  R. 
Gould,  George  A..  HI 
Gray,  Kenneth  W. 
Greenhalgh.  John  E. 
Gregorlch,  Kenneth  J. 
Gregory,  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
Groom,  Robert  W. 
Grossman.  Stephen  Z. 
Guenther,  Richard  G. 
Hadbavny,  John  W. 
Halderman,  Jerry  J. 
Hamlin,  Rudolph  B. 
Hardin,  Jonathon  J., 

Jr. 
Harms,  Ralph  J.,  Jr. 
Harris,  Neal  L. 
Harte.  Edwin  T. 
Hauensteln,  WUllam 

H. 
Haver.  David  J. 
Hay.  Vernon  M. 
Hayes,  Alan  G.,  Jr. 
Hayes.  Charles  W. 
.Heavener.  Richard  W. 
Henlon,  Alan  M. 
Henry,  WUllam  E. 
Herberger,  Charles  E. 
Hessler,  Blair 
Hlckey,  Daniel  F.,  Jr. 
Hickman,  WUllam  B., 

Jr. 
Hodgdon,  Paul  L. 
Hoffmann,  WUbur  E., 

Jr. 
Hudalla,  Anthony  E 
Huffman,  Haldon  J. 
Hulan,  MUton  T. 
Huneycutt.  Herbert  K. 
Inman.  James  E. 
Jaap.  Joseph  D. 
Jackson,  Edward  M. 
Jacroux,  PaiU  E. 
Jamleson.  Richard  K. 
Jamlnet.  John  A. 
Jarman.  Cecil  A.,  Jr. 
Jarrett.  WUllam  A. 
Jewett,  Grey  R.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Edward  U^ 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Jerry  E 
Johnson,  Paul  N. 
Jones.  Everett  L.,  ID 
Jones,  Ramon  W. 
Jordan,  Carmen  P. 
Jordan,  James  C,  3t. 
Julian,  Gerald  P. 


September  28,  .1966 


Saley,  Don  R. 
Kasputys,  Joseph  X. 
See,  WUllam  D.,  Jr. 
Kelser,  James  A. 
Kelly,  James  A. 
Kenln,  David 
Kenney,  Thomas  R. 
Klger,  Charles  R. 
Kipping,  Dan  G. 
Klrwan,  Kevin  C. 
Klockow,  John  D. 
Knachel,  Robert  E. 
Knapp,  Emmett  J. 
Kocznr,  Eugene 
Koncar.  William  R. 
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Oi  iptrah,  James  L. 
Ocr.  Thomas  E. 
O^mon,  Robert  E. 
Otitk  Thomas  S. 
Overman.  Douglas  R. 
Paiiker.  Charles  E. 
Parker,  Jlmmle  R. 
Pt^nsons.  Frank  W. 
Pij^owltz,  Selwyn  S. 
P^dy,  Alexander  K., 

Paok,  Leo  J. 
Ponce.  John  O. 
Parcifleld,  William  L. 
P0ters,  Donald  T. 


Krakower.  Matthew  A.  peters,  Richard  D. 
Krapels,  Cornelius  A.    Pl^erce,  WUllam  L. 


Krleg,  WUllam  C. 
Krummel.  John  C. 
Kruse.  Marlln  L. 
Kubasch.  Donley  D. 
Kuopus,  Karl  J. 
Kwolek.  John  R. 
Lacy,  John  D. 
Larson.  Peter  N. 
Lavely,  Lawrence  W. 


er,  James  Y.,  Jr., 
iweU,  WUllam  E., 
jjr. 

pton.  Howard  W..  Jr. 
t^odka,  Theodore 

:f<et,  Robert  P.,  n 
R^sdell.  Maurice  G. 
R^avls.  Peter  A..  Jr. 


Vevoda,  George  L. 
Vonachen,  Donal  D. 
Wadsworth,  William 

T. 
Walker,  Robert  O. 
Walker,  Samuel  J. 
WaUer.  BlUy  G. 
Walsh.  Martin  J. 
Weatherson,  Harvey  D. 
Weaver.  MUton  W. 
Webber,  RandaU  E. 
Weiss,  Frederick  B. 
Welsh,  Gerald  H. 
Wheeler.  J.  C,  Jr. 
White,  WiUiam  L. 

To  be  captains.  Chaplain  Corps 
Below,  Ralph  W.  Hutcheson,  Richard  O., 

Capers,  Keene  H.  Jr. 

Carpenter.  Malcolm  A.Morton.  Frank  R. 
Danlelsen.  John  M.        Radcliffe.  Robert  W. 
Doyle.  WUllam  P.  Sobel,  Samuel 

Penning.  Robert  C.        Swanson,  Eugene  S. 
Harrison,  Robert  M. 

To  be  commanders.  Chaplain  Corps 


Leber,  Theodore  T.,  Jr.  RMves.  Malcolm  C,  II 


Ledwig.  Donald  E 

Lee,  Richard  H. 

Lelsenrlng,  Richard  P. 

Liakos,  Sotlr 

Llgon,  Samuel  J.,  Jr. 

Ungle.  Terry  K. 

Lokey.  Leonard  N.,  Jr. 

Lovett,  Heyward  M. 

Lynam,  Edward  J. 

Lynch.  Donald  P. 

Lytle.  James  A. 

liable.  Marshall  L. 

Machesky.  John  M. 

MaglnnlBs,      Christo-  S^uer.  Gary  O. 

pher  M.  Staramozzlno, 

Maguder.  Henry  J.,  Jr.      Emanuel 
Ifahelona,  George  L.     Sthleck,  Peter  J. 

p  Sthroeder,  James  A. 

Majors.  George  W  .  Jr.  Sthuerman,  John  E. 
March.  Frederick  W.      Sthwarz.  Peter  J. 
MarshaU.  Clyde  M         Scott,  Robert  L. 


uscher.  Edward  J. 
R(ddeU.  William  B. 
R^le,  Ralph  L.,  Jr. 
Inson,  James  E. 
inson,  Richard  H. 
on,  WlUiam  R. 
h. Jon  B. 
pf .  Robert  L. 
h,  Spencer 
ssell,  Joseph  P.,  Ill 
issell,  Scott  C. 
dak,  Paul  A. 
.on,  Robert  C. 


Marshall.  Solomon  W., 

Jr. 
Matals,  Joseph  A. 
Mazurek,  Stanley  P. 
McAdams.  WUllam  M. 
McAllister,  Dudley  S., 

Jr. 
HcClanahan,  John  P.. 

Jr. 
McClurkin,  David  K. 
McOee.  Bernard  J. 
McGee.  WUllam  C. 
McOratb,  Joseph  G., 

Jr. 
McKenna,  Theodore  R. 
McWhorter,  Roy  G. 
Meglnnls,  Donald  L. 
Meier.  John  D. 
Melnlnger.  Wlllard  R. 
Mezzlo,  George  H. 
Mlkkleson,  Jerry  D. 
MUes,  Darrell  R. 
MltcheU,  WUlis  A. 
MitcheU,  WUllam  J. 
Monza,  Joseph  D. 
Moore,  James  C,  Jr. 
Moore.  John  A. 
Mocre.  Richard  J. 
Morehouse.  Stephen  H 
Moroney.  Charles  B. 
Uoecoe.  Donald  E. 
Muenster,  WUllam  S. 
Murphy.  Henry  T..  Jr. 
Napier.  WUllam  L. 
Nettles,  Lawrence  J. 
Newton.  James  E. 
Newton,  WUllam  A.. 

Jr. 
Nlssalke,  Alan  J. 
Noble,  Francis  E. 
Nopper.  Donald  N. 
<ynut,  Arthur  J. 


Selgelld,  Larry  C. 
Severance,  George  G. 
Snaughnessy.  David  B. 
Spaw.  Jerry  W. 
siherman,  Byron  G. 
Slherwood,  WUllam  C. 
lels.  John  M. 
Una.  Larry  J. 
ughart,  James  N. 
cox,  John  D. 

ons.  Charles  J. 
on.  Jack  E. 
eth,  Sterlen  S..  Jr. 
eUow.  Edwin  N. 
Ith.  Charles  T. 
1th,  Warren  N. 
irg.  Marvin  L. 
[page.  BasU  A. 
_  earman,  Wasme  C. 
Il^ratt.  Thomas  J. 
tjaats.  Charles  T. 
tjarbuck.  George  A. 
tiauffer.  John  L. 
Idle.  Robert  E. 
Sevens.  Steven  K. 
tlewart.  Robert  B. 
tUgebouer.  Larry  R. 
tone.  WlUiam  W. 
train.  Oscar  R.,  Jr. 
vagdys,  Paul  P. 
SwTnsoi. John  L. 
Ibot,  Patrick  J.,  Jr. 
Sylor.  John  T. 
'tmpest,  Edward  H. 
Ibble.  Arthur  S. 
Ola.  Peter  J..  Jr. 
?ddle,  David  L. 
blnk,  Joseph  T. 
all,  James  C. 
Vanhouten.  Qeor^e  W. 
Vanpatten.  David  O. 
yarner,  Richard  H. 
erplaetse,  Ronald  A. 


Whltty,  Neldon  V. 
WUd,  Thomas  B. 
WUk,  Joseph  R. 
WlUlams,  John  P. 
WllUams,  Wayne  M. 
Willis,  Gerald  W. 
Wlthrow,  Edward  W., 

Jr. 
Woloott,  John  N. 
Wolff,  Norman  D. 
Wright,  Joe  B. 
Yeag^,  Howard  B. 
Ylm.  Calvin  K. 
Young,  Adrian  B. 


Barllk.  Robert  P. 
Bodle,  Harold  D. 
Boyd,  George  T. 
Carlson,  Kenneth  W 
Carnes,  John  H. 
CohlU.  John  W. 
Crabtree.  Roger  L. 
Doermann,    Martin 
Eaton.  Hal  H. 
Frank.  Joseph  A. 
Pulfer.  George  W. 
Gibbons,  Alan  R. 
Gould,  John  D. 
Griffin.  Gordon  H. 
Hardman,    Samuel 


Leonard,  Guy  M.,  Jr. 
Little.  James  S. 
Michael,  Don  M. 
Nickelson,  Jay  V. 
Northrup,  Clarence  V. 
O'Connor,  John  J. 
OT)eU.  Robert  W. 
J.Osman,  Robert  E. 
Richardson,  Edward  L. 
Rless,  Paul  G. 
Roberts,  Stacy  L..  Jr. 
Rogers,  Lowell  R. 
Romantum.  Peter  P. 
Saeger,  Alfred  R.,  Jr. 


R.Selders,  Marlln  D. 
Hershberger.  George  M.Sire,  Elwln  N. 
Hunter.  Jackson  D.        Solomon.  Charles  W. 
Ivers,  Victor  J.  Symons.  Harold  P. 

Jones.  Edwin  S.  Trett.  Robert  L. 

Kingsley,  Donald  P.,  Jr. Vinson,  William  H. 
EUrkbrlde,    Donald    L. 
To  be  lieutenant  commanders.  Chaplain 
Corps 


Aldrlch,  Ralph  W. 
Bond.  HolUs  H. 
Cortney,  Kevin  J. 
Cox,  Gerald  W. 
Dobbs.  Veldon  B. 
EUer.  Max  A. 
Fitzslmmons,  Donald 

B. 
Garrlty,  WiUlam  J. 
Goss.  Hubert  S.,  Jr. 
Greenwood,  Charles  L 
Grunder,  Bey  G. 
Hllferty,  Thomas  J. 
Hlnderer.  George  M. 
Jones.  Stephen  N. 
Kelley,  Thomas  W. 
Kemp.  Charles  D. 
Laboon,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Lemleux,  Ernest  S. 

To  be  lieutenants.  Chaplain  Corps 
Cunningham.  Robert    Hegeman.  Arthur  E. 


Meschke,  David  L. 
Newman,  WiUiam  W. 
Oakley.  Donald  C. 
O'Gorman.  Charles  F. 
PhUIlps,  Harold  E. 
Propst.  Roy  A.,  Jr. 
Regan,  James  P. 
Rlggs,  Adna  W. 
Schwartz.  Walter  J. 
Seegers,  Leonard  O. 
Snyder,  Marvin  E.,  Jr. 
Stanhope.  Norman  J. 
Tlmmermeyer.  Virgil 

W. 
Tipton,  Richard  M. 
Urbano,  Francis  J. 
Walsh,  Ronald  J. 
Wetzel.  Oliver  H. 


Doffin.  James  E..  Jr 
Dorsey.  Jack  E. 
Eyler.  Marvin  L. 
Gibson,  WUllam  M 
Harper,  Rhodes  W. 

To  be  captains.  Civil  Engineer  Corps 


Hiskett,  Walter  A. 
Lewis,  Herbert  T. 
Nolan,  John  J. 
Uhles,  Paul  F. 
Waits,  Patrick  J. 


Lalor,  Foster  M.,  Jr. 
Marschall,  Albert  B. 
Minwegen,  Arthur  P. 
Rogers.  WllUam  B. 
Shepard.  George  B. 
Wynne,  Sydney  J.,  Jr. 


Bowman,  Harlan  L. 
Daniels.  John  M. 
Dlberto.  Edward  T. 
Grahl.  Ralph  B.,  Jr 
Graves.  Lenson  W. 
Hayen.  Charles  L. 
Krlckenberger,  Custer 

P. 

To  be  commanders,  CiM  Engineer  Corps 

Anderson.  Gordon  A.  Bird.  David  B.,  Jr. 

Bacon,  Howard  I.  Bimbaum,  PhiUp   8. 

Bartley.  Delmar  A.  Jr. 

Blbbo,  Domenloo  N.  Brown,  Warren  P. 


Marquardt,  Walter  R, 

Jr. 
Uaish.  Edward  H.,  n 
McManus.  Edward  A. 
Nelson,  Robert  H. 
Parsons,  John  E.,  Jr. 
Schley,  Gordon  W. 
Swecker, 

Claude  E.,  Jr. 
Tlnklepaugh. 

Richard  L. 
Vance.  Robert  C. 
Wagoner,  Jack  R. 
Welton,  Dexter  M. 
White,  Lawrence  M. 
Wittschlebe,  D.  W. 
Wynee,  WiUiam  E. 


Cavendish,  Lynn  M. 
Clements.  Neal  W. 
Dambra,  Rudolph  F. 
Day,  Francis  W. 
Day.  James  C,  Jr. 
Dlckman.  Robert  E. 
Dobson.  John  P. 
Pluss,  Richard  M. 
Galloway,  James  E. 
Graessle,  Howard  D., 

n 
Hendricks,  Beinhold 
M. 

Hoffman,  George  L. 

Howe,  Charles  M. 

Kauffman,  Steven  K. 

Loomls,  Raymond  W. 

Maccordy,  Edward  L. 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders.  Civil  Engineer 

Corps 
Andersen,  Charles  P.  Oscarson,  Edward  B. 


Berdan,  Maurice  R. 

Brooks,  Kenneth  D. 

Bruch,  Charles  G. 

Burger,  Henry  K. 

Daniel,  WlUiam  P.,  Jr 

Edson,  Theodore  M.     Socha.  Albert  R. 

Gans.  George  M.,  Jr.   Sweeney,  John  C 

GaiUden,  Roy  D.,  Jr.     Sylva,  John  P. 

George,  Roecoe  D..  Jr.  ToUver,  Jack  M. 

Hanlon,  Mark  Z.,  Jr.  Tombarge,  Jo^  W 

Haynes,  Robert  C. 


Petzrlck,  Paxil  A. 
Pitman,  James  B..  JT. 
RandaU.  Robert  B. 
Sherrod, 
Henry  C,  Jr. 

Jr. 


tJrish.  Daniel  W. 
Vanbelkum, 

Kenneth  D. 
Williams,  Jesse  B. 


Jones,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Moore,  Fred,  Jr. 
Morton,  Donald  A. 
Nystedt,  BusseU  P. 

To  be  lieutenants.  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
Absalom,  George  M.,     Lewis,  Herbert  H..  Jr. 


n 

Arcunl,  Albert  A. 
Austin.  Donald  R. 
Bell.  Warren  M. 
Bonham,  Paul  W.,  Jr. 
Booth,  Robert  M. 
Boothe,  Allen  P. 
Bottorff,  David  E. 
Butler,  David  E. 
CaU.  David  A. 
Cameron,  James  J. 
Carricato.  Michael  J. 
Clocca,  Michael  A. 
Code,  Ronald  B. 
Currie.  Wayne  L. 
Davis.  Gene 
Davis.  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Dettbarn.  John  L. 
Doebler,  James  C. 
Doughty.  Edward  E. 
Eaton,  Clarence  V. 
Eber,  Richard  D. 
Edelson,  Bruce  H. 
Ellis,  WUllam  E.,  Jr. 
Emsley,  Thomas  H. 
Falk,  Norman  D. 
Forney,  David  L. 
Prankel,  John  A. 
Praunccs.  George  D. 
Frazler.  WUUam  P. 
GIU,  David  A. 
Gray.  Robert  W.,  Jr. 
Greenwald,  James  M. 
Gunther.  John  A. 
Hayes.  Robert  C. 
Hazucha,  Paul  C. 
Hendrlck,  Larry  P. 
Herig,  WlUiam  E..  Jr. 
Holzbach,  James  F. 
Horacek,  Jerry  L. 
Ives,  Jon  B. 
Jackson.  Gerald  W. 
Jacobsen,  John  R. 
Johnson,  Wayne  E. 
Jones,  Robert  S. 
Kau,  Jiilian  M.  F. 
Kennedy,  Robert  J. 
Kintz,  John  A. 
Klein,  Eugene  R. 
Kloecker.  Paul  V. 
Lafond,  John  A. 
LfAtaa,  Richard  W. 


Lewis,  Quentin  E.  D 
Martin,  Roger  G. 
Maskell.  Charles  M. 
Masterbone,  Joseph  A. 

Jr. 
Matthews,  WiUlam  G. 
McCorvey,  Donald  L., 

Jr. 
McGee,  George  D. 
Mehlhorn,  Peter  P. 
Metzler.  Jay  C. 
Mlntun.  James  H.,  Jr. 
Monarch,  Delmont  J., 

Jr. 
Murl.  Michael  D. 
Naegele,  FYederlch  D. 
Osborn,  James  H. 
Oswald,  Thomas  H..  Jr. 
Otis.  Philip  S..  Jr. 
ParUlus,  PhlUp  J. 
Parker.  Robert  D. 
Patterson,  Joe  T.,  Jr. 
Peechatka.  Parley 
Podblelski,  Victor 
Poole,  Arthur  S.,  Jr. 
Porter,  Michael  D. 
Prather,  James  T. 
Preston.  Robert  L. 
Purlnton,  Luclan  B.,  II 
Bathbone,  John 
Reeves.  Dwaln 
Reynolds,  Ralph  R. 
Ricker,  NcMinan  G.,  Jr 
Binnert,  Henry  J. 
Blpa,  Carl  V. 
Buth,  Allen  B. 
Schultz,  Richard  L. 
Shackelford.  Robert  H. 
Short,  Roy  E. 
Smart,  Robert  D. 
Smith.  Myron  E.,  Jr. 
Ster.  John  W. 
Stone,  Edward  P. 
Strode,  James  D..  Jr. 
Swlstock,  John  R. 
Tack,  Curtis  A. 
TerreU.  David  S. 
Thomas,  Eugene  W. 
Thornton,  Paul  A. 
Tlbbltts,  Jonathan  C. 

Jr. 
TruesdeU,  Blchard  C. 
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Toekcr,  Tracy  C. 
VasUlk.  Kenneth  J. 
Vaughn,  Kenneth  A. 
Vogel.  Lawrence  W. 
Wagner,  David  R. 
Weir,  Charlea  E.,  Jr. 
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WeUB.  Ralph  C. 
Wells,  Howard  A..  Jr. 
WlUlams.  O.  Jay 
Wlaenbaker,  Richard 

T. 
Wood,  William  L. 


To  be  captatna.  Dental  Corps 


Alexander,  Perry  C. 
Baaaett,  Dooald  R. 
Batehelder, 

Richard  U. 
Beall,  Frank  P..  Jr. 
Benson,  Ijunbert  A. 
Besbekoe,  George  A. 
Chap,  Bernard 
Ooeeom,  John  N. 
Oreen,  George  H. 
Hawkins,  Kenner  P. 
Hoennan,  Kirk  C. 
Kennedy,  William  J. 
Koeeter,  Frederick  W 


Kohler.  UUtou  C. 
Mannaroee,  Frank  A. 
Peachey,  James  B. 
Pentecost,  John  W. 
Qullter,  Ward  E.,  Jr. 
Rives,  Robert  O. 
Rogtm,  William  J..  j:r. 
Seltrldge,  Georgii  D. 
Sharp,  Ben  C. 
Shaw,  Jay  D. 
Smith,  Alan  E. 
Smith.  Roland  C!. 
Sobleskl,  Edwartl  F. 
Sorenson.  Adrian  E. 


To  be  commandera,  Dental  Corp.! 


Atkinson,  Ray  K. 

Balrd.  Daniel  M. 

Barrow,  Paul  E. 

Cullom,  Robert  D. 

Davy,  Arthur  L. 

Demaree.  Nell  C. 

French,  Gordon  K. 

George,  Raymond  E 

Olasser,  Han^d  N. 

Hartnett,  Joseph  E. 

Helnkel,  Erwln  J.,  Jr.  Webb,  John  J. 

Howard,  Roger  H. 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders.  Dental  Corps 


Janus.  John  T. 
Lyons,  James  J. 
McWhorter,  Howard  B. 
Mendel,  Robert  W. 
Oenbrlnk,  PhlUp  O. 
Pennell.  Ernest  M.,  Jr. 
Slater,  Robert  W. 
Smith,  Scott  M. 
Splcer,  Robert  H. 
Thomas,  Julian  J.,  Jr. 


Allman,  Daryl  M. 
Altman,  Richard  S. 
Amato,  Angelo  E. 
Blron,  George  A. 
Brecker,  Paul  L. 
Brenyo,  Michael,  Jr. 
Burch,  Meredith  S. 
Burke,  Joseph  H. 
Casper,  James  A. 
Castronovo,  Sam 
Ck>rlo,  Russell  L. 
Fenner.  David  T.,  Jr. 
HIII,  Ronald  K. 
Hillenbrand,  Ronald 

B. 
Howe,  Robert  E. 
Johnson,  Ronald  H. 


Koss,  Ronald  J. 
Leonard,  Walter  P. 
Leeslg,  John  F. 
Lucker,  Ronald  W. 
Moyes,  Edmund  R. 
Nielsen,  Theodo.re  C. 
Plrle,  George  D. 
Rlchter,  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Roper,  David  A.     ' 
Smith,  John  M. 
Stallworth.  Henry  A. 
Sullivan,  William  C. 
Swalm,  Bobby  L. 
Thomas,  Robert  E. 
Verunac.  James  J. 
Vlles,  Darel  D. 
Walters,  Ray  A. 


To  be  lieutenants.  Dental  Corps 


Albright,  Jimmy  E. 
Alexander,  Roger  E. 
Allen,  John  M. 
Andrxejewakl. 

David  A. 
Berg,  Donald  R. 
Blake,  James  H. 


Poster,  Dennis  C. 
Foster,  George  S. 
FuUhart.  Teddy  L. 
Gardner,  Donald  R. 
George,  Karl  W. 
Geppert,  John  K. 
Grace.  Edward  G.,  Jr. 


Blanchard,  Donald  O.,  Gregory,  Lawrence  W. 


Jr. 

Boles.  Michael  E. 
Bollinger,  Thomas  E. 
Bozlkowskl,  David  L. 
Branon,  Anthony  W., 

Jr. 
Branyan.  Carl  E. 
Buchholtz,  William  J. 
Bunting,  William  M. 
Cahan,  John  M. 
Calder,  David  R. 
Chambers,  Edgar  H. 
Chandler,  Leonard  P. 
Cook,  Robert  C. 
Cooper,  Charlea  A. 
Cordoba,  David  E. 
Coykendall,  Alan  L. 
Crowell,  Nelson  T. 
Delaosaa,  Arthur  D. 
Demeyer,  John  H. 
Dertlnger,  John  A. 
Dice,  James  K. 
Eldrldge,  David  C. 
Flnagln.  William  B. 
Fltspatrlck,  Wayne  J, 
TJerstad,  Jamea  H. 
Fortman,  Kenneth  V. 


Griebe,  Edward  A.,  Jr. 
Harrison,  William  S. 
Helbel,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Hensley,  Paul  E. 
Hicks,  Morris  L. 
Hillenbrand, 

Dennis  G. 
Hlrschfeld, 

William  E. 
Ho,  Patrick 
Holdaworth,  Earl  T., 

Jr. 
Horenkamp, 

Norman  J. 
Housley,  William  O., 

n 
Hunter.  Thomas  A. 
Imlach,  William  E. 
Isaacs,  Jerome  E. 
Jones,  Robert  S. 
Kllllnger,  Jamea  B. 
Knehans,  William  K. 
Koenlgs,  Joseph  F. 
Lable,  Eliot 
Lamb,  NeU  W. 
Lane,  Jerry  L. 
Lane,  John  D. 


Lawton,  Robert  A. 
Levlne,  Stepbui  J. 
Lufkln,  John  O. 
Magers.  Stephen  M.^ 

Jr. 
Mathers,  James  M. 
McC&ghren,  Allen  D. 
McCaUum.  William  C, 
McWllllama.  Robert 

B. 
MoSeU,  Robert  P. 


Sampe,  David  A. 
Sch^>erg,  Siegfried  J. 
Schlff,  Jon  E. 
Schroeder,  David  H. 
Seberg.  Richard  L. 
Sexton,  David  W. 
Sharp,  Bobby  M. 
Sharrow,  Barry  E. 
Shelton,  James  D. 
Slegal,  Don  E. 
Smith,  Maurice  M. 


Moscarlllo,  Thomas  Ii.  Stone,  Thomas  W.,  HI 
Mowad,  Maasoud  O.       Stoup,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Ronald  T.  Strelcher,  Carl  W. 

Newell,  Thomas  J.,  Ill  Sugg,  Thomas  H. 
Nichols,  Gary  P.  Thelss,  Edward  P. 

Nlesar,  George  F.  Thompson,  David  H. 

OatU,  George  W.,  Jr.     Trlplett,  Robert  O^ 


Pawlak,  Richard  D 
Ponder,  Kenneth  O. 
Porter,  Jcdin  W. 
Prltchard,  Grlfllth  F. 
Prock,  Dale  S. 
Pudwlll,  Myron  L. 
Pyne,  Richard  ii. 
Richardson,  William 

G. 
RUey,  Daniel  R. 
Robinson,  Gary  C. 

To  be  captains.  Ifedical  Service  Corps 


Vazzana,  Lorenzo  S. 
Wahllg,  John  B. 
Waldow,  NeU  H. 
Whlttaker,  James  F. 
Wltherspoon. 

Walter  P. 
Woodsman,  James  T. 
Toung,    Raymond    F., 

Jr. 
Zlnghelm,  William  F. 


Horrlgan,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Hourlhan, 

OatharlnaP. 
Johnson,  Jlmmle  H. 
Johnson,  Ralph  W. 
Jones,  Bob  A.,  Jr. 
Kenlon,  Robert  B. 
Kennedy,  Robert  S. 
Krollman,  Richard  W. 
LaUberty,  George  W. 
Lawson,  Charles  W. 
Levandowski, 

Tbaddeus  F. 
Iilmlng,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Lovln,  Aubln  H. 
McCullagh,  Robert  F. 
Menges,  Robert  P. 
Metcall,  Lawrence  P. 
Moran,  Robert  F. 
Moimtaln,  Charles  R. 
Mulrennan,  John  A., 

Jr. 
NelU,  George  S. 
Nelson,  Jack  A. 
Parrlsh,  WUllam  R. 
Pavllck,  John  E. 
Prltchard,  Glenn  E. 
Ray,  Paul  T. 
Reeves,  Donald  E. 


Bartolomel,  Aldo 
Beretta,  John  J. 
Blng,  John  A. 
Curtis,  Ned  B. 
Ferber,  Charlea  W. 


Morgan  Guy  H. 
Petlprln,  Floyd  B. 
Pflag,  Solomon  C. 
Rlgg,  Robert  F. 
Thompson,   Lester 


Goldenrath.  Walter  Ii.Vanlandlngham, 
Keener,  Mary  F.  Emmett  L..  Jr. 

liBster,  William  F. 

To  be  commanders.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Arm.  Herbert  O.  McWUllams, 

Damato,  Morris  J.  Joseph  O. 

Duckworth,  James  W.Walter,  Eugene  L..  Jr. 
Ervln,  Francis  A.  Werner,  Gordon  W. 

Green,  Irving  J.  Williams.  Wayne  E. 

Henry,  Olrton  H. 
To  be  lieutenant  commanders.  Medical 
Service  Corps 


Barrett,  Nell  K. 
Beyer,  Charles  E. 
Brandon,  Daniel  A. 
Brannon,  Joe  F. 
Carpenter,  Arden  R. 
Curto,  James  C. 
Dennis,  J.  M. 
Devlne,  Leonard  F. 


Janson,  Harold  J. 
Johnson,  James  F. 
Trfine.  Jack  R. 
Long,  William  I>. 
McCrory,  Matilda  J. 
Miller,  Harry  P. 
Morris,  Carlton  R. 
Oleson,  Russell  H. 


Dletch,  Michael  M.,  Jr.  Reed.  John  R. 
Dunbar,  Edward  S.        Richardson,  James  W. 
Gallaher.  Robert  E.       Riser.  EUla  W. 
Gilbert,  Richard  S.       ScbaSner,  Leslie  J. 
Goon.  Melvln  H.  Sloan,  Marshall 

Hartley.  Robert  L.,  Jr.  Smout,  Jay  C. 


Heath,  Jean  L 
Holston,  Charles  A. 
Hoover,  I^lian  P. 

To  be  lieutenants. 
Acord,  Loren  D. 
Anderson,  Francis 

O.,  Jr. 
Auton,  WUllam  J. 
Bacon,  Norman  P.,  Sr 
BagnaU,  Donald  L. 
Blake,  John  P. 
Bleh,  Harry  W. 
Bogdan,  Raymond  R 
Boyle,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Brlstow,  Bertram  W. 
Brugman,  Arthur  P. 
Butler,  Robert  C. 
Cicero,  Joseph  D. 
Clayton,  Walter  H.,  Jr.  Hammett,  Gene  L. 


Tatmn,  Raymond  B. 
Woodham,  James  T. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Dewey,  WUllam  A. 
DoU,  Richard  E. 
Erie,  James  R. 
Faherty,  Francis  X. 
Fancher,  James  E. 
Ferguson,  Donald  R. 
Pitts,  Marvin  L. 
Foster,  Harlan  D. 
P>urry,  Donald  E. 
Garner,  Howard  E. 
Gelger.  Robert  E. 
Godfrey,  Walter  A.,  Jr. 
Graves,  Joseph  L. 
Hagstrom,  Verne  W. 


Cole.  Charles  C. 
Conover,  Fredrlc  G. 
Cooper,  Bfax  L. 
Craig,  Donald  R. 
Dalns,  Clarence  A. 
Darr,  Kenneth  L. 
Delaney,  Thomas  J. 
Desplegler,  Gary  D. 


Harris,  George  S. 
Hassey,  Jaseph  T. 
Henderson,  Jack  T. 
Hensle,  Harold  R. 
Hinds,  Robert  B. 
Hlnes,  Kenneth  F. 
Holcombe,  4ames 
CJr. 


Held,  Donald  H. 
Richardson,  FTedrlc 
M. 

Richardson,  Langston 

E. 
Robertson,  James  M. 
Roper,  Charles  A. 
Ruppe,  James  R. 
Schroeder,  William  H. 
Scott,  Jlmmle  D. 
Scrom,  Earle  B. 
Smith,  Jewel  T. 
Smith,  Robert  D. 
Splegler,  Joel  B. 
Stalnaker,  Mervln  L. 
SteU,  James  J. 
Steinberg,  Aaron 
Teague,  Francis  A.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  James  C. 
VedroB,  Neylan  A. 
Weems,  Bailey  E. 
Weldner,  Wilfred  L. 
Wentworth,  Richard 

L. 
Wire,  George  W. 
Wright,  Donald  N. 
Zimmerman,  Lonnie 

V. 


To  be  captains.  Nurse  Corps 
Blaska,  Brirdette  M. 
Bulshefskl,  Veronica  M. 
RelUy,  Alice  R. 

To  be  commanders.  Nurse  Corps 


QulUln,  Rose  M. 
Schuh,  Lorraine  C. 
Slate,  Faye  J. 
Sterner,  Doris  M. 
Walker,  Catherine  S. 


Burcham,  Janice  M. 
Byrnes,  Anna  M. 
Dewar,  Natalie  M. 
EUlB,  Barbara 
Helmberger,  Peggy  S. 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders.  Nurse  Corps 
Allgaler,  Hilda  L.  Lantz,  Ellen  L. 

Bednowlcz,  Eleonore  A.LlakoB,  Angellne  O. 
Brown,  Shirley  A.  Lorch,  Elizabeth  A. 

Cormier,  Roeeallne  M.  Maznlo,  Helen  B. 
Daniel,  MarveUe  L.         Orr,  Wanda  8. 
Davis,  Kathryn  A.         Pearce,  Martha  V. 
Donoghue,  Margaret  C.Peterson,  Lee 
Ferguson.  Miriam  M.    Pinto,  Marie  L. 


Foley,  Alicia  M. 
Fudala,  Adeline  R 
Grlce,  Carol  A. 
Hanes,  Wave  J. 
Hedberg,  AUson  V. 
Johnson,  Jolene  L. 
Johnson,  S.  Fay 

To  be  lieutenants.  Nurse  Corps 


Rancourt,  Beatrice  A. 
Schmaus,  Stella  M. 
Smith,  Helen  P. 
Walker,  Helen  J, 
Warren,  Marjorie  E. 
Whitehead,  Edith  P. 


Arthur,  Margaret  J. 
Baker,  Mary  E. 
Barbarlck,  Donna  L. 
Clunan,  Claudette  C. 
Collins,  Kathleen  M. 
Crumpton,  Frances  L. 
Dunham,  Carla  R. 
Dunn,  Julie  J. 
Durupt,  Monica  V. 
Edwards,  Karen  K.  C. 
Elmal,  Janice  A. 
Fillmore,  Elizabeth  J. 
Frawley,  Shirley  M. 
Gornlck,  Patricia  A. 
Jennett,  Jo  Ann 
Johnston,  Georgia  F. 


McNalr,  Joan  A. 
MerrlU,  Shirley  E. 
Mills,  Arlene  E. 
Nebr,  Roealle  R. 
Olson,  Loa  O. 
Ostrand,  Vlvlann  L. 
Ottoson,  Joan 
Patterson,  Carol  E. 
Peters,  Edna  L. 
Povey,  Ann  K. 
Rollins,  Jean  C. 
Ross,  Stella  A. 
Scott,  Janet 
Sonmier,  Irene  C. 
Spencer,  Peggy  B. 
Stravinsky,  Joan  P. 
Swetonic,  Majorie  A. 


Kelly,  Blargy  S. 

Kobellnskl,  Kathryn  AThomas,  Shlrlie  T. 
Koester,  Helen  li.         Warner,  Patricia  A. 
Leuenberger,  Patrtda  Wechsler,  Margeretta 
B. 


Wllhelmy,  Catherine 

M. 
Williams,  Betty  M. 
Zatzarlny,  Tanya 


Lochte,  Roee  M. 
liOCkwood,  La  von  R. 
Masters,  Eleanor  M. 
Mclntyre,  Joan 
McLaughlin,  Margaret 

I. 

WUllam  O.  Whitehead  (Naval  Reserve  offl- 
cer)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  Ueutenant  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  at  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


September  28,  1966 

Gerald  E.  Nleusma  (ptvUlan  coUege  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  permaneJQt  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  and  a  tonpor^ry  Ueutenant  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  iNavy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  j  as  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-namett  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  i>ermaneiie  lieutenants  (Jvmlor 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  iNavy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor 1 4s  provided  by  law:  ~ 

James  C.  Lorbeck  Dale  W.  Seek 

David  L.  Mlncey 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  cttndldatee)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  thej  Une  or  staff  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  tu^  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 
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Ronald  D.  Alley 
Scott  K.  Anderson,  Jr. 
David  J.  Bardsley 
George  P.  Bardsley 
Robert  G.  Bates 
WllUam  L.  BeaU 
David  E.  BeU 
Jay  P.  Besklnd 
Donald  C.  Booher 
John  J.  Brabenec  m 
Lee  R.  Brannan,  Jr. 
Norman  K.  Brewer 
William  C.  Brooks 
Jonathan  R.  Burge 
Ray  S.  Burge 
Robert  D.  Burke 
Thomas  A.  CampbeU 


.  LvldL.  CarroU 
irlan  R.  Clarrldge 
inald  L.  Clary 
>nald  B.  Clary 
, .  jbert  L.  CUfford 
Jamee  E.  Colovln.  Jr. 
I^rman  H.  Dahlgren, 
Jr. 
relbom  O.  Darden,  Jr. 

_  S.  Davison 
»hn  A.  Day 
A.  Dlel 
:elth  H.  Dinger 
kvld  O.  Dinwiddle 
>bert  J.  Donnelly 

rk  E.  Doub,  Jr. 
:enneth  J.  Dubois 


Dean  E.  Edson 
David  C.  Etherton 
Robert  S.  Freeae 
Ronald  W.  Fuchs 
Alan  L.  Galnee 
Donald  E.  Galbralth 

n 

Stanley  P.  Germond 
Ethan  J.  Gibson 
WUllam  R.  Gustafson 
Theodore  W.  Hack 
John  W.  Hamilton  in 
Frederick  D.  Hansen 
Joeeph  P.  Hart 
Victor  H.  Hemmy,  Jr. 
Ronald  E.  Holmes 
Andrew  B.  Hoxle 
Harrison  W.  James  III 
Joseph  M.  Jaros 
Frederick  J.  Jones 
Allan  E.  Junker 
Raymond  W.  Kane 
Alan  C.  KeiUer 
David  A.  KlUen 
James  L.  Klnslow 
John  G.  Kolp 
Donald  M.  Kowalsky 
Richard  C.  Kuhn 
Paul  W.  McGonlgle 
Charles  E.  MandoUa 
David  R.  Mathers 
Terrence  Q.  Maynard 
Kenneth  J.  Meyer 
Albert  J.  Michel 
David  H.  Moomy 
Aldan  T.  Murphy 


Dennis  E.  Pankrats 
Christopher  W. 

Patterson 
Daniel  M.  Pence 
Jerome  L.  PoweU 
Michael  D.  Qulgley 
Charles  R.  Rabel 
Daniel  Rablnowltz 
John  J.  Raymond 
James  R.  Relnauer 
Jbhn  T.  Revenaugh 
E>onald  J.  Rhoads 
Jeffrey  L.  Richard 
Larry  W.  Rlnne 
Charles  L.  Robinson 
Thomas  J.  Rowland 
Larry  A.  Schllhabel 
Frank  C.  Schleicher  n 
Peter  A.  Schranz 
Charles  R.  Schrlmper 
Robert  J.  Scott 
John  M.  Sherm,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Slmonson 
Louis  M.  Smith 
Robert  J.  Smith 
MUton  L.  SneUer 
Charles  H.  Si>eace 
Robert  W.  Stevenson 
Dennis  L.  Swartz 
Guerry  K.  Taylor 
Eliot  F.  Tozer  III 
Oscar  D.  Turner,  Jr. 
Michael  F.  Vltek 
Bernard  D.  Wagner 
John  J.  Ward  III 
Brian  L.  Webber 


Klrwan  S.  Webstar        Tiarainte  M. 


Stuart  Welselberg 
John  C.  WestfaU 
Thomas  J.  Whittle 
Gerald  N.  Wlesner 
Richard  D.  Wilson 


Wlnczewski 
John  F.  Woznlak 
Thomas  R.  Young 
Eric  B.  Zlmny 
Richard  E.  Zuckerman 


Francis  J.  Schukis  (Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program  candidate)  to  be  a  per- 
manent ensign  In  the  Line  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

John  R.  Liikas  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  and  a 
temporary  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

William  E.  McLaughlin  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficer) to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUfica- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  M.  Foley 

Anton  P.  Soldan-els,  Jr. 

Robert  G.  Schonbrun 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Donald  M.  Bare  Jerry  Rosenfeld 

Larry  D.  Paris 


EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


Actions  by  the  Once  of  Edncation 

EXTENSION  (|>F  REIkiARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NXW  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSIPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Sejitember  28.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  gpeaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  two  recent  actions  taken  by 
the  Office  of  Education. 

First,  they  have  tield  up  distribution 
of  a  pamphlet  Including  four  of  Com- 
missioner Howe's  mo6t  radical  speeches. 
The  excuse  they  glv^  is  that  they  have  a 
wrong  city  listed  for  something.  The 
Howe  speeches  included  are  the  May  3 
speech  advocating  busing  and  pairing 
under  some  situations,  which  also  notes 
that  HUD  is  a  weapon  to  be  used  against 
de  facto  school  segregation:  and  the  May 
18  speech,  which  proposes  that  bound- 
aries between  cities  and  suburbs  and  even 
between  States  be  fcrapped  for  educa- 
tion Just  as  they  were  scrapped  for 
transportation  by  tli«  Port  of  New  York 
Authority.  The  individual  speeches  are 
still  available,  if  you  can  get  them,  but 
the  pamphlet  is  not  being  distributed— 
even  to  Members  of  Congress.  My  ofQce 
checked. 

I  imagine  that  j  the  administration 
Anally  woke  up  and  Is  trying  to  muzzle 
Harold  Howe  until  after  the  election. 
There  is  something  else  that  should  be 
called  off,  too,  and  that  is  the  Office  of 
Education's  national  racial  census  to  de- 
wnnlne  the  racial!  makeup  of  every 
Khool  In  the  United!  States.   This  survey 


has  been  annoimced  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
information  director  for  the  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  section  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  This  is  the  office  that 
is  to  implement  the  "Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act"  $6  billion  busing 
scheme  which  I  exposed. 

I  do  not  want  Federal  snoopers  com- 
ing into  my  North  Bronx  district  and 
using  Federal  money  to  run  a  census  to 
determine  how  many  children  from  the 
North  Bronx  should  be  bused  to  Harlem 
to  make  room  for  Harlem  children  to  be 
bused  to  the  North  Bronx.  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  was  proposed  in  the 
bill  I  uncovered. 

I  think  that  this  racial  census  to  get 
statistics  for  busing,  pairing,  school  re- 
districting,  and  pupil  exchanges  is  un- 
constitutional. If  Lyndon  Johnson  does 
not  approve  of  busing  and  pairing,  he 
should  ask  for  Howe's  resignation. 


Nikola  PetkoT,  Bulgarian  Patriot: 
A  Martyr  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  28. 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
Indeed  fitting  that  freemen  everywhere, 
and  those  who  aspire  to  be  free,  pause 
to  commemorate  the  brutal  execution  of 
Nikola  Petkov,  Bulgarian  patriot. 


Nikola  Petkov  led  a  courageous  resist- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Communist  strategy  to 
subjugate  the  proud  coimtry  of  Bulgaria 
after  World  War  n.  His  death  on  Sep- 
tember 23, 1947,  brought  a  dramatic  end 
to  the  legal  opposition  to  that  takeover. 

Political  swstivity  dedicated  to  self-de- 
termination and  Independence,  even  at 
the  risk  of  life  itself,  was  familiar  to  Pet- 
kov. His  father,  a  self-educated  peasant 
who  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  coim- 
try, was  assassinated  in  1907  for  his  op- 
position to  foreign  intervention  such  as 
that  of  czarlst  Russia.  His  brother  Pet- 
ko  was  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  peas- 
ant  movement  against  the  fascist  dic- 
tatorship of  1923.  He  was  shot  down  In 
Sofia  in  1924. 

Nikola  Petkov  was  an  imderground 
leader  during  the  Nazi  occupation  of 
Bulgaria  and  a  participant  in  the  first 
coalition  government  formed  after  the 
occupation.  He  later  resigned  from  the 
government  in  protest  and  openly  op- 
posed the  Communists  in  power.  When 
Vishlnsky  was  sent  by  Stalin  to  pursuade 
Petkov  to  come  btick  into  the  govern- 
ment, Petkov  told  him  that  he  listened 
only  to  the  will  of  the  Bulgarian  people, 
not  to  the  orders  of  a  foreigner. 

Petkov  waged  an  all-out  campaign 
against  the  Cranmunists  in  the  1946  elec- 
tion, which  was  to  be  their  vehicle  for 
assuming  complete  control  of  the  coun- 
try. Despite  Communist  terrorism  and 
fraud,  Petkov  and  100  other  oppodtton 
representatives  were  acknowledged  to 
have  been  elected. 

Addressing  the  assemlded  Parliament, 
Peticov  staged  his  most  courageous  as- 
sault on  the  Communists.  He  denounced 
them  as  Stalinist  agents  whose  hands 
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were  stained  with  the  blood  of  Innocent 
Bulgarians  and  accused  them  of  wanting 
to  make  Bulgaria  a  Soviet  province. 

For  his  efforts,  Petkov  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  against  the  State  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  labeled  "an  figent 
of  Anglo-American  capitalism."  In 
complete  defiance  of  Immimity  afforded 
him  by  the  Constitution,  the  Commu- 
nists arrested  him  Inside  the  Parliament 
building.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged. 

Petkov  was  offered  the  customary 
pardon  for  a  declaration  of  repentance 
just  before  his  execution.    He  replied: 

My  sentence  was  passed  by  your  Moecow 
masters  and  no  one  can  revoke  It,  I  do  not 
seek  any  mercy  from  you.  I  want  to  die  ao 
that  my  people  can  be  freed  sooner. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  September 
23,  1947,  Nikola  Petkov  was  hanged  hi 
secret.  His  executioners  feared  the  pub- 
lic wrath  which  they  would  have  pro- 
vided by  hanging  him  at  the  usual  hour. 

Their  fear  was  well  founded,  for  the 
heroic  example  of  men  like  Petkov  Is 
the  constant  threat  of  those  who  would 
enslave  free  men.  It  teaches  the  dis- 
aster of  appeasement  and  Inspires  cour- 
age to  pay  the  price  of  liberty  when  It  Is 
demanded.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
freedom  Is  not  free. 

Let  us  learn  from  Nikola  Petkov.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  destruction  oi  free 
men  anirwhere  Is  the  peril  of  free  men 
everywhere.  Let  us  renew  our  tradl- 
tlooial,  abiding  commltanent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  human  dignity  and 
to  the  people  who  struggle  dally  to 
achieve  them. 


Minority  Effort*  To  Improve  the  Poverty 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  nousA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28,  1966 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  discussed  here  the  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  which  has  earmarked 
the  poverty  program  In  Its  2  years  of  op- 
eration. Today  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  the  steps  that  the  minority  has 
taken  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  poverty 
war  accomplish  Its  purposes  of  combat- 
ing poverty  and  helping  impoverished 
and  disillusioned  Americans  to  gain 
faith  In  themselves  and  their  own 
ablllUes. 

I  feel  that  patchwork  legislation  In  the 
form  of  amendments  to  poorly  conceived 
trills  is  a  pretty  haphazard  way  to  get 
good  legislation.  Such  an  approach 
would  only  further  clog  up  channels 
which  are  already  hopelessly  clrciiitous 
and  InefBcient.  We  need  to  start  with  a 
clean  slate;  we  need  to  implement  legis- 
lation that  clearly  said  expressly  sets  up 
programs  which  will  help  our  needy  peo- 
ple as  quickly  as  possible  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  frustrations  of  deal- 
ing with  Inexperienced,  bungling  mis- 


management. We  need  to  help  these 
people  help  themselves;  we  must  give 
them  the  tools  to  work  with  and  teach 
them  how  to  use  these  tools  so  that  they 
may  feel  a  sense  of  worth  and  accom- 
plishment. The  idea  of  a  self-help  pro- 
gram for  our  poor  and  imderprivileged 
is  a  good  one,  but  the  Implranentation 
of  it  has  been  unbelievably  incompetent. 

Last  January  I  introduced  two  bills 
proposing  several  means  to  clean  up  the 
mess  at  OEO.  The  first  of  these  bills 
would  establish  a  select  committee  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  bipartisan  in- 
vestigation of  the  structure  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act 
of  1964.  The  committee  would  consist  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  minority  leader. 
This  committee  would  be  modeled  after 
the  successful  committee  which  cleaned 
up  the  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  GI  bill  after  World  War  11. 

I  then  proposed  a  second  resolution 
whereby  the  House,  through  its  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  would 
contract  with  an  independent  auditint 
firm  to  tell  us  in  plain,  nonpolltical 
language  what  has  happened  to  the 
$2.3  billion  the  taxpayers  have  shoveled 
into  the  poverty  program.  The  resolu- 
tion further  provides  that  one  of  the 
Nation's  fine  management  consultant 
firms  be  employed  at  the  OEO  to  tell  us 
and  them  what  is  wrong  with  the  suimln- 
istrative  structure  and  how  It  ought  to 
be  run. 

The  minority  has  tried  in  the  past  to 
introduce  means  by  which  present  abuses 
in  the  poverty  war  could  be  corrected. 
We  have,  for  Instance,  proposed  careful 
procedures  for  evaluation  of  Job  Corps 
enroUees  to  identify  youths  with  crimi- 
nal records  or  behavioral  problems  and 
insure  adequate  provisions  to  cope  with 
their  problems  in  Job  Corps  camps  with- 
out major  disruptions;  transfer  of  Job 
Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
from  OEO  so  that  they  will  be  fully  co- 
ordinated with  existing  manpower  re- 
training programs ;  and  establishment  of 
an  Industry  Youth  Corps  to  provide  pro- 
ductive jobs  and  training  for  young  peo- 
ple in  private  industry.  These  sugges- 
tions and  many  others  were  summarily 
voted  down  by  the  majority  on  straight 
party  votes. 

The  minority  has  also  taken  an  active 
Interest  in  the  widely  heralded  hearings 
of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  War 
on  Poverty.  We  recommended  67  wit- 
nesses, knowledgeable  in  all  aspects  of 
the  antipoverty  program,  be  called. 

These  recommendations  were  ignored 
and  hearings,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
were  abruptly  terminated.  The  majority 
further  held  closed-door  sessions,  care- 
fully excluding  the  minority,  while  they 
drafted  "a  bill  which  we  can  defend." 
This  action  appears  to  be  an  open  admis- 
sion that  many  majority  members  con- 
sider the  poverty  program  purely  as  their 
own  political  weapon. 

But,  even  In  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming majority,  we  shall  continue  to 
try  to  propose  sound  and  well-reasoned 
legislation  to  further  the  good  Intensions 
and  ideas  behind  the  poverty  program. 
The  minority's  opportunity  crusade 
Is  a  proposal  to  unite  local.  State,  and 


Federal  Governments  with  private  in- 
dustry to  launch  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  training,  education,  and  motiva- 
tion for  the  impoverished.  An  effective 
attack  on  poverty  will  n6t  be  possible  as 
the  exclusive  fimctlon  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  opportunity  crusade 
utilizes  the  many  groups  in  our  economy 
and  government  who  are  in  a  position 
to  help  and  encourages  each  to  carry  out 
the  functions  to  which  it  is  most  suited. 
This  delegation  of  duty  avoids  the  in- 
cessive  bureaucratic  tangle  we  have  to- 
ds^ and  puts  each  program  In  the  hands 
which  are  most  directly  sensitive  to  its 
needs. 

This  program  would  be  careful  to  pro- 
vide freedom  to  operate  imaginative, 
locally  initiated  programs  within  a 
framework  of  administrative  guidelines. 
Standards  must  be  set  up  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  bungling  Federal  bureau- 
crats in  local  programs,  and  yet  to  avoid 
the  many  political  abuses  that  have  eaten 
away  at  the  poverty  war. 

This  opportunity  crusade,  unlike  the 
poverty  program,  is  carefully  thought  out 
and  well  plaimed  from  the  start. 

I  am  hopeful  that  enough  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  wlU  have  the 
courage  and  foresight  to  stand  with 
us  and  demand  a  responsible  program 
in  place  of  this  torn  and  frayed  patch- 
work we  have  before  us. 


Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  Tribute  to 
Congressman  Gonzalez 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TZXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  on  September  9,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Henry  Gonzalez,  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  was  the  main  speaker  at  this 
well-deserved  tribute  to  an  individual 
who  has  served  his  district  and  his  Na- 
tion in  an  outstanding  manner. 

In  his  remarks,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral comments  on  the  performance  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  south 
Texas  and  on  the  j>erformance  of  the 
89th  Congress  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson.  Larry  O'Brien  is 
universally  recognized  for  his  excellence 
as  a  political  tactician  and  has  been  in- 
timately Involved  in  the  legislative  pro- 
grams of  Presidents  Johnson  and  Ken- 
nedy. Because  of  his  eminence  in  this 
area,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  reading  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks which  follow: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  this  evening  for 
this  well-deserved  tribute  to  Congressman 
Gonzales.  I  bring  with  me  the  greetings 
and  best  wishes  of  President  Johnson,  who 
Joins  with  you  In  this  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion to  his  good  friend,  Hbnrt  Gonzaijz,  for 
his  outstanding  service  to  the  people  of  this 
congressional  district,  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  nation. 


September  28,  ^1966 

At  the  outset  I  wantjt)o  make  it  clear  that 
although  I  am  here  v)  speak  In  HenstM 
behalf  I  have  no  Lntent4on  of  trying  to  chal- 
lenge bis  personal  record  for  extended  ora- 
tory. I  am  told  that  he  once  spoke  some  22 
hours  in  the  State  legislature  against  a 
group  of  bills  designed  to  perpetuate  and 
strengthen  the  denial  Of  equal  rights  to  all 
Texans.  j 

He  spoke  then  in  a  good  cause,  in  the 
cause  of  Justice  and  human  dignity.  As  you 
know,  that  Is  a  cause  he  has  championed 
throughout  his  polltlcail  career. 

Judging  from  the  Constantly  Increasing 
size  of  the  vote  Henbt;  has  rolled  up,  his 
constituents  like  what  they  have  heard  and 
seen. 

During  the  last  cattipaign,  one  of  the 
Gonzalez-for-Congress  brochures  used  the 
slogan  "One  Good  Terp»  Deserves  Another." 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  sentiment  that 
slogan  expresses.  And  it  is  obvious  from  thla 
audience  that  I  have  a;  lot  of  company. 

Henky  Gonzalez  Is  Winding  up  his  second 
full  term  in  Congress^  They've  been  good 
terms.  Your  congressinan  has  worked  hard 
and  effectively  for  progressive  legislation, 
legislation  which  has  oetieflted  San  Antonio, 
benefited  Texas,  and  benefited  the  nation. 
In  these  efforts  he  has  worked  closely  with 
your  dlsting^ulshed  sonlor  senator,  Ralph 
Tabborough.  I  feel  especially  close  to  Sen- 
at'or  YARBORotrcH  becaiise  he  is  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Senator  YarborougH,  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez and  their  colleagrtes  on  Capitol  HiU  who 
share  their  outlook  wljl  mark  down  the  past 
two  years  as  something  Epeclal,  something  to 
look  back  on  with  pri^,  for  the  members  of 
the  89th  Congress  ha\<a  written  a  record  of 
accomplishment  unpanaJleled  in  our  history. 
They  have  not  hesitated  to  act  and  they 
have  not  feared  to  inn  3vate.  They  have  at- 
tacked a  broad  spectr  am  of  national  prob- 
lems and  national  Ibsuqb  with  vigor  and  de- 
termination. And  becjjuse  of  their  determi- 
nation, Congress  has  gilned  new  respect  and 
admiration  throughout  the  country. 

This  assessment  of  the  8Dth  Congress  Is 
by  no  means  mine  alona.  It  is  a  view  shared 
by  many  veteran  members  of  Congress,  some 
of  whom  have  served  oji  Capitol  Hill  for  more 
than  three  decades. 

And  It  Is  a  view  shat«d  by  a  distinguished 
former  member  of  Cotigress,  by  a  man  who 
is  one  of  the  authentie  legislative  geniuses 
of  our  time.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  our 
President,  Lyndon  Brines  Johnson.  In  a 
recent  speech  In  Syra<?\ise,  New  York,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  thli  about  the  89th  Con- 
gress: I 

"American  history  {textbooks  talk  about 
the  action  Congresses  ctf  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Roose- 
velt.   And  they  were  aotlon  Congresses. 

"But  let  me  tell  you  this  about  your  law- 
makers in  Washinguia  today:  they  have 
faced  up  to  more  natloaal  problems,  enacted 
more  Important  leglslstfilon,  and  helped  more 
people  than  any  othei)  five  sessions  of  Con- 
gress combined." 

A  lot  of  people  iiave  wondered  what 
brought  about  this  sadden  transformation, 
what  produced  this  resolve  to  face  our  prob- 
lems and  do  somethliig  about  theha. 

Well,  the  answer  la  really  quite  simple: 
Eectlon  Day,  1964 — inat  was  the  answer. 
On  that  day  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  cast  their  hBllots  for  progress  and 
against  reaction.  Th*f  voted  their  convic- 
tion that  the  greatest  nation  in  the  w(»rld 
couW  be  even  greater.  They  voted  for  the 
promise  of  tomorrow, ,  bot  the  fears  of  eras 
passed. 

They  voted  to  elect  a  t»resldent  who  is  com- 
mitted to  keep  America  moving.  And,  to  a 
<legree  virtually  unprecedented  in  our  his- 
tcry.  they  voted  to  give  him  a  Congrees  deter- 
mined to  be  a  partner  In  progress.  The  last 
^0  years  have  showa  what  can  be  d<me 
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when  we  have  a  President  and  a  Coitgress 
that  care  about  the  people. 

A  few  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  made 
a  brief  tour  of  New  York  State  and  New 
England.  As  part  of  that  visit  he  made  five 
or  six  short  si>eeche8,  discussing  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  of  Interest  and  importance  to  all 
Americans. 

He  talked  about  medicare,  about  educa- 
tion, about  civil  rights  and  citizen  respon- 
sibUitles,  water  pollution,  the  problems  of 
our  cities,  conservation,  prosperity  and  the 
difficulties  it  sometimes  raises,  and  also 
about  international  afiairs. 

Before  leaving  Washington  to  come  here,  I 
was  glancing  over  some  of  the  reports  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez  sends  his  constituents 
to  keep  them  informed  on  what  he  is  doing. 
And  I  was  struck  by  the  g^'eat  slmillarity  be- 
tween the  views  of  President  Johnson  and 
Congressman  Gonzalez  on  what  we  must  do 
to  fulfill  completely  the  promise  of  America. 

This  Isn't  so  surprising  when  you  consider 
that  these  two  men  have  a  great  deal  in 
common.  Both  are  native  Texans;  both  came 
from  modest  circumstances;  both  have  spent 
most  of  their  adult  lives  serving  the  public; 
both  believe  that  in  their  positions  of  respon- 
sibility they  represent  all  the  people. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  Administra- 
tion and  the  89th  Congress  reflect  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  common  interests  of 
business  and  labor,  the  city  dweller  and  the 
man  who  lives  In  the  country,  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer,  the  professional  man  and  the 
blue  collar  worker — that  the  common  in- 
terests of  these  and  other  seemingly  diverse 
groups  are  much  greater  and  more  far  reach- 
ing than  any  differences  which  may  exist 
among  them. 

I  have  heard  the  89th  Congress  accused 
of  being  nothing  more  than  a  rubber  stamp 
for  the  Administration.  Well,  when  I  hear 
something  like  that  I  always  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  consider  the  source.  And  that  charge 
comes  from  professional  nay-sayers,  people 
whose  main  preoccupation  Is  in  throwing  up 
road  blocks  In  the  path  of  progress. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  89th  Con- 
gress on  a  number  of  matters.  And  I  can 
tell  you  for  sure  that  It  has  been  no  rubber 
stamp.  Administration  proposals  have  been 
subjected  to  searching  analysis.  They  have 
been  studied,  scrutinized  and  dissected. 
Some  have  been  Improved  upon  and  even  a 
few  have  been  rejected.  It  has  been  said  the 
President  proposes  and  the  Congress  dis- 
poses. But  the  Congress  can  propose  as  well 
as  dispose  and  the  89th  Congress  has  done  Its 
share  of  both. 

But  the  central  fact  Is  that  this  Congress 
has  carried  out  the  Democratic  Party  Plat- 
form of  1964  to  a  degree  many  people  thought 
would  be  Impossible. 

This  record  of  accomplishment,  however, 
isn't  the  record  of  a  rubber-stamp  Congress. 
It  Is  the  record  of  a  Congress  with  a  great 
many  members  who.  like  Henky  Gonzalez, 
share  with  President  Johnson  the  desire  to 
grapple  with  and  do  something  about  the 
challenging  problems  the  nation  faces  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Working  together.  President  Johnson  and 
the  89th  Congress  have  launched  a  war  on 
poverty,  moved  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges 
of  racial  discrimination  from  the  land,  vastly 
strengthened  our  educational  system,  estab- 
lished a  meaningful  program  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  and  attacked  the  social  evils 
and  physical  decay  that  plague  many  of  our 
cities. 

It  U  a  tribute  to  this  Administration  and 
this  Congress  that  they  have  taken  these 
steps  knowing  fuU  well  America  Is  more 
prosperous  today  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  producing  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices than  at  any  time  in  otir  history — and 
do  nothing. 


It  would  be  easy  to  dte  the  statistics 
showing  more  Americans  are  working  and 
earning  more  money  than  ever  before — and 
do  nothing. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  Americans  today 
are  enjoying  the  best  standard  of  Uving  this 
or  any  other  nation  has  ever  known — and  do 
nothing. 

But  that's  not  the  kind  of  President  we 
have  in  Lyndon  Johnson — and  that's  not  the 
kind  of  Congressman  you  have  In  Hxnkt 
Gonzalez. 

America  did  not  become  great  by  resting 
on  her  laurels  and  she  won't  remain  great  If 
the  politics  of  Inertia  prevail.  Certainly 
Henry  Gonzalez  understands  this.  He  has 
fought  for  progress — on  many  fronts — ever 
since  he  entered  public  life. 

He  was  manning  the  trenches  In  the  war 
on  poverty  long  before  the  term  became 
popular.  In  1957,  he  sjjonsored  the  first 
minimum  wage  blU  ever  Introduced  in  the 
Texas  Senate. 

Since  then  he  has  moved  his  main  battle- 
ground from  Austin  to  Washington,  but 
you  can  rest  assured  he  is  still  fighting  with 
undiminished  vigor  for  the  Interests  of  the 
people  he  represents.  And  he  is  scoring 
some  notable  victories. 

Largely  as  the  resvUt  of  hts  efforts,  the 
eyes  of  all  the  Americas  will  focus  on  San 
Antonio  in  1968  for  the  HemisFair.  This 
"Pair  of  the  Americas"  will  serve  as  a  bril- 
Uant  showcase  for  the  achievements  of  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  com- 
merce and  Industry,  in  science,  in  art,  edu- 
cation and  the  professions. 

For  San  Antonio,  the  HemisFair  will  mean 
a  great  acceleration  in  economic  activity. 
Even  when  the  Fair  closes,  your  city  wiU  re- 
tain a  legacy  of  permanent  structures  and 
faculties. 

For  all  the  participating  nations,  the 
HemisFair  promises  rich  dividends  in  inter- 
national goodwill  and  understanding. 

The  task  of  promoting  and  developing  in- 
ternational understanding  is  a  never-ending 
one.  It  occupies  the  full  Ume  and  talents 
of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dedicated 
people  in  our  government.  And  It  com- 
mands the  daUy  attention  and  energy  of  tht 
President. 

Our  basic  commitment  In  International 
affairs  is  to  the  right  of  self-determination. 
We  believe  each  nation  should  have  the  right 
to  guide  its  own  destiny,  to  choose  its  own 
form  of  government,  to  develop  its  own  social 
and  economic  institutions.  We  believe  this 
choice  must  be  free  from  outside  Interfer- 
ence, either  in  the  form  of  internal  subver- 
sion or  outright  armed  aggression. 

Because  an  attempt  Is  being  made  to  deny 
this  freedom  of  choice  to  an  Independent 
nation,  Americans  are  fighting  and  making 
great  sacrifices  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  President  has  said  so  often:  "We 
seek  neither  territory  nor  bases,  economic 
domination  nor  military  alliances  in  Viet- 
nam. We  seek  for  the  |>eople  of  Vietnam, 
North  and  South,  only  what  they  want  for 
themselves." 

And  the  President  has  made  it  clear  we  are 
ready  to  assist  the  people  of  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  make  a  better  life  for 
themselves. 

"Our  hope,"  he  said  recently,  "is  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  realize  they  cannot 
succeed  In  taking  over  South  Vietnam  and 
will  turn  to  the  task  of  helping  their  own 
people  and  buUding  their  own  nation.  In 
that  work  of  peaceful  building,  they  will  find 
us  as  willing  to  help  as  they  have  found  ua 
determined  In  resisting   aggression." 

We  cannot  abandon  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  Vietnam — Just  as  we  cannot  abandon 
the  fight  to  make  certain  the  blessingB  of  our 
own  freedom  are  shared  fully  by  every 
American. 

The  responsibilities  we  must  shoulder,  at 
home  and  abroad,  require  courageous,  dedi- 
cated, enlightened  leadership,  in  CongreBs  as 
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well  M  in  the  White  House.  In  Bsmr  Ook- 
BAixB  you  have  a  man  who  baa  gl^en  that 
kind  of  leadership.  I  know  you  will  give  him 
the  support  he  needs  to  continue  serving  you 
and  the  nation. 

And  I  am  sure  you  wUl  continue  to  give 
the  same  support  to  President  Johnson.  Our 
President  has  the  loneliest  ]ob  In  the  world 
and  the  most  awesome.  He  la  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief In  these  crucial  times.  He 
needs  your  help  and  he  needs  your  prayen 
and  I  know  you  stand  at  his  side  aa  he  guides 
the  destiny  of  this  nation. 


^tBim  ia  the  Balaace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  MINmSOTA 

IN  THX  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  28.  1966 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cltl- 
xens  of  the  United  States  are  being  asked 
to  support  policies  In  Vietnam  which  do 
not  rest  easily  with  our  traditions.  Most 
Americans  resist  Involvement  In  foreign 
wars,  but  when  involved,  want  to  win. 
Probably  the  most  effective  means  open 
to  the  administration  to  maintain  public 
support  for  the  nature  and  style  of  our 
operations  In  Vietnam  is  through  a 
deepening  of  understanding  of  the  dy- 
namics of  this  struggle,  IncludLng  a 
careful  identification  of  the  political 
component. 

The  relationship  between  the  Hanoi 
regime  and  the  Vletcong  in  the  south  has 
not  been  discussed  with  the  care  and 
specificity  It  deserves.  Both  In  public 
discussion  and  In  private  conversation 
with  pollcsmiakers  in  the  executive 
branch,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  In- 
sistence on  the  total  Identity  between 
the  forces  In  the  south  and  the  north. 
The  dogmatic  position  of  the  administra- 
tion on  this  point  does  not  engender  con- 
fidence, but  rather  doubt.  When  policy- 
makers are  so  certain  about  a  matter 
inherently  uncertain,  larger  doubts  are 
raised  about  our  perception  with  respect 
to  other  aspects  of  this  struggle. 

Earlier  this  year  I  commented  on  the 
relationship  between  the  north  and  the 
south  In  the  following  words — ^page  4603 
of  the  March  2  Congrxssional  Ricord: 

The  relatlonahlp  between  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  has  been  much 
discussed.  Many  officials  of  the  VS.  Oovem- 
ment  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  role  of 
Hanoi  in  stimulating,  organizing,  supplying, 
and  directing  the  Vletcong  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  But  this  does  not  give 
a  complete  plctiire  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  the  forces  in  the  south. 
The  strong  political  motivation  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  must  be  studied  carefully. 

If  a  political  movement  in  one  country 
decides  to  extend  its  Influence  into  another 
country,  the  uaual  procedure  is  to  send  in 
people  to  proselytize  and  to  organize  on  be- 
half of  the  ideas  wlxich  the  political  more- 
ment  seeks  to  promote.  If  the  organisational 
effort  is  successful,  a  group  in  the  second 
country  comes  into  being.  Its  Ideology,  per- 
liape  some  ot  its  leadership,  and  its  taotica 
may  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  forces  in 
the  first  country.  But  the  group  in  the  sec- 
ond conntry  still  has  an  independent,  vlaMe 
existence.    The  relaUonshlp  between  the  two 


groups  is  relatively  stable  so  long  as  the 
tactics  are  agreed  upon.  But  if  the  first 
group  takes  a  new  course,  then  the  viable 
nature  of  the  group  In  the  second  country 
suddenly  becocnee  clear. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Defense 
Department,  approximately  200.000  of  the 
Vletcong  are  from  South  Vietnam.  These 
Vletcong  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
believe  they  are  fighting  for  certain  ideas. 
It  would  seem  doubtful  that  they  regard 
themselves  simply  as  soldiers  whoee  com- 
mand loyalties  nm  to  Hanoi.  Their  per- 
sistence and  their  sacrifices  could  not  be 
explained  on  this  basis. 

Thus  there  is  the  strong  probablUty  that 
as  Hanoi  has  sought  to  organize  in  the 
South,  it  has  at  the  same  time  created  forces 
which,  if  not  Independent  today,  are  po- 
tentially independent  If  Hanoi  shlfte  to 
courses  whleh  are  incompatible  with  the 
primary  thrust  of  those  fighting  in  the 
South. 

Thus,  if  Hanoi  were  to  pursue  a  course  of 
action  which  would  seem  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  thwart  and  make  use- 
less the  years  of  sacrifice,  there  is  doubt 
that  Hanoi  could  compel  acceptance  of  this 
course.  But  even  more  devastating,  Hanoi 
would  be  regarded  as  abandoning  an  ally  in 
the  South  to  which  it  not  only  owed  an 
Ideological  allegiance  but  which  it  had 
spawned. 

The  United  States  looks  at  its  commitment 
to  South  Vietnam  as  binding.  Then  con- 
sider how  much  more  deeply  Hanoi  must 
feel  bound  to  the  fc^unes  of  those  whom  it 
sponsored  In  the  South.  Because  this  has 
been  my  rough  analysis  of  this  relationship. 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  hope  that 
bombing  in  the  North  would  drive  Hanoi 
out  of  this  conflict  was  doomed  to  failure.  I 
believe  furthermore  that  the  bombing  would 
force  Hanoi  Into  an  even  more  active  role 
in  the  belief  that  events  in  the  South  would 
have  to  be  speeded  up  as  the  only  way  for 
Hanoi  to  obtain  an  end  to  the  bombing. 

On  the  other  hand,  pressure  against  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Vletcong 
forces  could  bring  about  a  settlement  some 
day.  It  may  be  that  regardless  of  what  the 
United  States  doee,  the  fabric  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  society  is  so  torn  and  weakened 
that  a  successful  effort  against  the  Commu- 
nist forcee  cannot  be  sustained.  Whatever 
the  settlement  possibilities,  however,  com- 
mimlcatlon  directly  with  the  National  Lib- 
eration P^nt  would  seem  to  make  more  sense 
than  to  force  Hanoi  to  act  as  broker  with  its 
interests  not  necessarily  paralleling  those  of 
the  Liberation  Front. 

In  any  event,  these  matters  must  be  looked 
at  with  care  and  objectivity.  The  great  stress 
which  the  United  States  places  on  the  role 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  must  not  obecxire 
the  fact  that  otir  national  interests  require 
that  we  make  our  understanding  conform  to 
reality. 

My  views  have  been  reinforced  by  an 
excellent  article  by  Bernard  Fall  appear- 
ing In  the  October  1966  Issue  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Quarterly.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  this  question  I  Insert  a 
portion  of  his  article  in  the  Rscoao: 

VtXTMAM  m  THX  BAUkMCX 

rr 

A  major  part  of  the  whole  Viet  Nam  argu- 
ment revolves  around  a  clear  identification 
of  the  character  of  the  enemy — for  it  is  that 
Identification  which  pins  the  lat>el  of  "ag- 
greesor"  on  North  Viet  Nam  (and  thus  justi- 
fies military  actloii  against  it)  or,  oonTcnely, 
makes  the  conflict  largely  a  clvU  war.  with 
the  United  States  as  the  major  foreign 
"IntOTenttonlBt." 

A  recent  issue  of  Forttgn  Afaixt  presented 
an  unusiially  well-argued  and  sophisticated 


case  for  the  first  view.*  But  precisely  be- 
cause it  is  so  well  argued,  it  unconsciously 
presents  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  op- 
posite viewpoint  as  weU.  And  since  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  discuss  the  possible  ra- 
tional  outcomes  of  the  Viet  Nam  situation 
as  long  as  the  true  character  of  the  ad- 
versary is  in  doubt — it  Is  this  writer's  own 
belief  that  it  lies  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes  presented  above — the  nature  of 
the  Viet  Cong  must  be  explored  further  be- 
fore it  can  be  definitively  dismissed  as  "face- 
less." 

It  can  be  conceded  in  advance  that  any 
Communist  member  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  In  South  Viet  Nam  Is  likewise  a 
member  of  the  lAO  Dong,  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party,  and  that  North  Viet  Nam, 
wlilch  had  without  a  shred  of  doubt  won  the 
war  against  Prance  in  1964,  fully  expected 
to  gain  control  of  South  Viet  Nam  as  well 
either  by  the  elections  slated  for  July  195a 
or  at  a  later  date.  I  am,  however,  inclined 
to  doubt  that  Hanoi's  decision  to  Intervene 
in  South  Vietnamese  affairs  was  prompted  by 
any  "increasing  disparity  between  political 
life  north  and  south."  For  it  became  ob- 
vious even  to  the  blindest  of  optimists  that, 
imfortunately,  the  political  lives  of  both  Viet 
Nams,  far  from  becoming  "disparate,"  be- 
gan to  resemble  each  other  as  only  two  ex- 
tremes can,  with  their  gradual  falsification 
of  representative  processes  and,  flneJly,  with 
their  concentration  camps  and  persecution  of 
religious  groups.  The  existence  of  a  "Cen- 
tral Reunification  Department"  In  Hanoi  of 
which  much  is  made  is  surely  revelatory  of 
something — until  one  becomes  aware  that 
West  Qermany,  for  example,  has  a  Ministry 
for  All-Oerman  Affairs  to  which,  of  course, 
East  Germany  and  the  Soviets  ascribe  equal- 
ly sinister  motives,  even  thought  it  can  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  Ministerium  filr 
Gesamtdeutsche  Fragen  Is  more  innocuous 
than  any  Hanoi  committee  with  the  same 
purpose. 

It  is  likewise  very  much  open  to  ques- 
tion that  the  intervention  of  Hanoi  was  first 
evidenced  by  a  terror  campaign  directed 
against  small  South  Vietnamese  offlclals. 
In  actual  fact.  Diem  began  to  become  op- 
pressive as  early  as  January  1956,  wlien  a 
concentration  camp  ordinance  (No.  8  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  1966)  gave  the  regime  almost  im- 
checked  power  to  deal  with  the  opposition— 
and  the  non-Communist  opposition,  least 
iniired  to  clandestine  operations,  was  hit 
hardest.  It  took  until  May  1966  for  a  U.S. 
Government  agency,  the  Public  Affairs  Office 
in  Saigon,  to  state  candidly  what  was  a  well- 
known  fact  all  along — to  wit,  that  some  of 
the  so-called  "political-religious"  sects  pro- 
vided the  bard  core  of  the  early  opposi- 
tion: 

.  .  .  Ten  of  the  eleven  [Cao-Dai]  sub-secta 
had  opposed  Diem,  and  their  leadership  fled 
to  Cambodia  or  went  into  hiding.  .  .  .  The 
members  of  the  other  ten  sects  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  early  NLF  support,  although  the 
alliance  was  at  all  times  an  uneasy  one  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  (Hoa-Hao]  sect  in  1952  formed 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  as  its  political 
arm.  It  too  challenged  Diem,  and  its  armies 
were  smashed  by  ARVN  in  1956.  Like  the 
Cao  Dai,  It  was  an  early  and  major  partici- 
pant in  the  NLF,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  third  of  the  esoteric  sects  of  Viet 
Nam,  the  Binh  Xuyen,  wtiich  was  also 
smashed  by  Diem,  also  worked  with  the  NLF 
in  Its  early  days.* 

The  decision  by  Diem — ^probably  his  most 
pregnant  in  terms  of  its  future  consequenc- 
es— to  abolish  elected  village  government  In 
June  196«  (again  before  the  July  1966  elec- 
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»  George  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  "The  Faceless  Viet 
Cong,"  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1968. 

*XJS.  Mission  in  'Wet  Nam,  JU3PAO  Plan- 
ning Ofllce.  A  Nate  on  the  Vietnamese  Sects. 
May  1966,  p.  3-3. 


tion  deadline,  at  a  tlnje  when  the  Commu- 
nists were  on  their  bcM  behavior)  did  the 
test.  The  hated  appointees  became  a  prime 
target  for  local  resent>ment  and  by  March 
1968  over  400  liad  been  murdered  by  guer- 
rillas who  indeed,  as  Carver  points  out, 
"barped  on  local  issues  and  avoided  preach- 
ing Marxist  doctrine."  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  were  (hough  "local  Issues" 
around  to  cause  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
Itself  to  try  at  least  three  times  to  murder 
Diem,  it  becomes  understandable  why  South 
Viet  Nam  appeared  to  Hanoi  ripe  for  pluck- 
ing. In  other  words,  tbere  can  l>e  no  doubt 
but  that  Hanoi,  or  ev<n  South  Vietnamese 
stay-behind  Communist  elements,  took  ad- 
vantage of  Saigon's  glaring  weaknesses  after 
1959.  But  the  Communists  can  hardly  be 
held  responsible  for  th(  incredible  stupidity 
of  the  Dlem  regime  and  the  somewhat  sur- 
prising blindness  to  Itq  faults  of  its  Ameri- 
can advisers.  And  it  is  equally  hard  to  deny 
that  there  was  plenty  lOf  motivation  inside 
South  Viet  Nam,  on  the  left  as  well  as  on 
the  right,  for  a  revolujtionary  explosion. 

The  next  point  which  requires  clartflcatlon 
Is  not  whether  the  insurgency  in  South  Viet 
Nam  Is  abetted,  directed  and  aided  from 
North  Viet  Nam  (it  Is  to  a  large  extent),  but 
whether  such  outside  controls  preclude  the 
existence  of  real  objectives  which  are  spe- 
cifically those  of  the  insurgents  rather  than 
of  their  external  spons()rs.  Here,  the  recent 
British  revelations  as  t^  the  truly  enormous 
extent  of  the  control  df  the  French  Resist- 
ance in  France  by  the  Sfieclal  Operations  Ex- 
ecutive (S.O.E.)— the(  1940-46  British 
equivalent  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — shows  what  is  peant.  According  to 
the  now-published  offlqlal  history  of  S.Oj;. 
m  France,  "till  1944  thei  British  had  a  virtual 
monopoly  over  all  of  de  Gaulle's  means  of 
communications  with  France,"  and  the 
French  "could  not  Intrbduce  a  single  agent 
or  a  single  store"  without  Allied  permission 
and  help,  and  "anything  [they]  planned  with 
marked  political  implications  was  liable  to  l>e 
vetoed  by  any  of  the  three  majpr  Western 
allies."  Tet,  having  substantiated  exactly 
what  both  the  Vichy  FJnench  and  the  Nazis 
had  said  all  along,  i.e.  ttlbat  the  French  Re- 
sistance was  nothing  l)«t  an  "Anglo-Saxon 
conspiracy"  and  the  res^sters  (this  writer  in- 
cluded) nothing  but  foreign  agents,  the  offi- 
cial history  makes  the  Jcey  point:  "All  these 
victories  by  and  through  resistance  forces  in 
France  had  a  common  ,  basis :  overwhelming 
popular  support."  • 

The  bard  lilstorlcal  I  tacts  which  emerge 
from  the  French  Resistance  and  which  ap- 
pear to  apply  to  the  Viet  Cong  are  (a)  Uiat 
in  spite  of  overwhelming  technical  control  by 
the  Allies,  de  Gaulle  succeeded  in  winning 
political  and  military  Itiyalty  among  the  di- 


verse guerrilla  forces  in  France,  and  (b) 
that  even  de  OauUe's  own  views  and  desires 
had  to  accommodate  themselves  to  thoee  de- 
veloped by  the  Internal  resistance  in  its  fo\ir- 
year  fight,  in  which  it  bore  the  bnmt  of  the 
struggle  and  suffered  the  bulk  of  the  losses. 
The  differences  of  view  l>etween  Viet  Cong 
leaders  who  have  now  been  in  the  fight  for 
six  years  (and  some  of  them  for  twenty  I) 
and  the  Hanoi  l^heoreticlans  and  conven- 
tional military  commanders  go  in  many  cases 
tax  beyond  normal  internecine  party  strug- 
gles or  mere  tactical  disagreements. 

A  glance  at  factual  examples  is  interesting : 
there  have  been  three  changes  of  NXJ.  sec- 
retaries-general at  times  when  Hanoi  was  in 
the  throes  of  no  piu^  whatsoever.  There 
was  the  NJL.F.  five-point  manifesto  of  March 
22, 1965,  whose  "jungle  version"  was  rebroad- 
cast  later  by  Hanoi  with  39  extensive  amend- 
ments or  text  ciiangee,  softening  some  of  the 
NX.F.  statements.  There  were  the  spontane- 
ous reactions  of  NiJ".  leaders  when  faced 
with  respected  Western  observers  on  neutral 
ground,  openly  explaining  why  they  dis- 
agreed with  the  "narrow-minded  commissars 
in  Hanoi."  And  there  is  the  fact  that  while 
the  United  States  and  Hanoi  are  now  offl- 
ciaUy  wedded  to  a  return  to  a  Geneva-type 
confwence  (and,  presiunably,  its  two-year 
election  clause) ,  the  NX  J",  bas  thus  far  left 
Geneva  out  of  its  program,  preferring  a  fiex- 
Ible  formxUa  of  eventual  reunification  in  ne- 
gotiated stages. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  those  differences  as  be- 
ing mere  camouflage  (after  all,  some  i>eopIe 
believe  tliat  the  Slno-Soviet  split  is  nothing 
but  a  grand  deception  foisted  on  the  easily- 
fooled  West)  and  to  Ijelleve  the  NXJ".  is  in- 
deed nothing  but  "a  contrived  poUtical 
mechanism  with  no  indigenous  roots,"  as 
Carver  avers.  But  in  that  case,  the  220,000 
Viet  Cong  who  fight  side-by-side  with  60,- 
000  PAVN  regulars,  and  who  over  the  past 
three  years  are  said  to  have  suffered  almost 
100,000  dead  and  182,000  woimded,  fight 
rather  well  for  what  must  be  a  vast  mass  of 
remote-controlled  and  force-drafted  recruits. 
Otherwise,  desertion  would  be  just  as  easy 
on  the  Viet  Cong  side  as  it  is  on  the  ARVN 
side,  but  thus  far  the  V.C.  desertion  rate 
simply  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase 
of  manpower  on  the  Communist  side. 

That  leaves,  lastly,  the  argxmient  of  "face- 
lessness" :  the  NX  J",  leaders  are  men  of  little 
stature  in  their  own  society;  they  are  un- 
knowns. But  fovir  years  ago  only  a  few  Viet- 
namese military  men  knew  who  General  Ky 
was,  and  no  one  thought  of  him  even  two 
years  ago  as  t>eing  of  presidential  timber. 
Clandestlneness  is  not  attractive  to  the  sort 
of  men  who  are  national  figures:  aside  from 
Yugoslavia's  Marshal  Tito,  it  takes  real  ex- 
pertise   to   recall    the   names    of    E^iropean 


resistance  leaden.  In  any  case,  NX  J",  propa- 
ganda has  seen  to  it  that  its  leaders  should 
not  remain  anonymous:  at  least  forty  senior 
leaders'  biographies  have  been  published, 
along  with  their  photos.*  Their  background 
shows  the  normal  social  background  of  Viet- 
namese leadership  in  general,  from  medical 
doctors  and  pharmacists,  to  lawyers  and  even 
army  officers  ( though  the  sprinkling  of  Mon- 
tagnards  and  women  is  more  typical  of  the 
likewise  classic  "tinited  front"  picture) .  And 
they  have  one  remarkable  conunon  charac- 
teristic which  thus  far  no  Saigon  government 
has  been  able  to  match:  they  are  all  from 
south  of  the  seventeenth  paredlel. 

None  of  the  foregoing  justifies  Hanoi's 
claim  that  the  N.LJ".  should  l>e  the  "sole 
legitimate  voice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple." But.  nothing  justifies  the  opposite 
claim  either,  to  the  effect  that  without 
Hanoi's  full  support,  the  NXJF.  would  dis- 
appear into  thin  air  like  a  desert  mirage. 
There  can  Indeed  Ije  no  quarrel  with  Carver's 
statement  that  "the  Viet  Cong  organization 
is  unquestionably  a  major  factor  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  political  scene."  In  that 
case,  however,  it  must  be  treated  as  what  it 
is — a  ix>lltical  force  in  South  Viet  Nam  which 
cannot  be  simply  blasted  off  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  B-62  saturation  raids,  or 
told  to  pack  up  and  go  into  exile  to  North 
Viet  Nam. 

There  is  one  further  consideration  wliich 
argues  against  the  nihilhood  of  Hanoi  lieing 
able  (assuming  it  were  willing,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  be)  to  tiu-n  off  the  southern 
guerrilla  movement  like  a  water  tap:  Hanoi 
has,  since  March  1946,  made  four  separate 
deals  with  the  West  at  the  expense  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  French-Vietnamese 
accords  of  March  6,  1946,  provided  for  a  Viet- 
namese "free  state  with  its  own  government, 
armed  forces  and  foreign  relations"  but  left 
South  Viet  Nam  proper  (i.e..  Cochin  China) 
under  French  control  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
severe  anti-Viet  Mlnh  repression.  The 
French-Vietnamese  modus  vivendi  signed  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  Paris,  September  14,  1946, 
further  confirmed  this  seeming  "abandon- 
ment" of  the  South.  In  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  July  1964,  it  was  South  Viet  Nam  which 
was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Diem 
regime  for  at  least  two  years,  and  we  have 
Nguyen  Huu  Tho's  own  word  in  an  inter- 
view with  WUfred  Burchett  to  the  effect 
tiiat  "there  were  mixed  feelings  atwut  the 
two-years'  delay  over  reunification."  And 
when  neither  Hanoi  nor  Peking  (nor  the  So- 
viet Union)  made  strong  representations 
SLgainst  dropping  elections  in  1966,  it  must 
have  become  obvious  to  even  the  most  ob- 
tuse pro-Hanoi  elments  south  of  the  seven- 
teenth parallel  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  somewhat  unreliable  allies. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  SeptcMber  29, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.,  a  Senator  I  from  the  State  of 
Virginia.  | 

Rev.  Henry  S.  A|aidon,  Braddock 
Street  Methodist  Church.  Winchester, 
Va.,  offered  the  folloWtng  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Cresitor  of  all,  who  hast 
placed  us  In  Thy  world  and  hast  made 
us  a  continuing  pari  of  Thy  creation, 
guide  us  by  Thy  splrijt. 

We  humbly  thank  "J^hee  for  the  many 
blessings  which  Thou  hast  given  to  our 

'MRD.  Foot,  "SOE  In  Prance,"  London: 
«r  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1966,  p.  xlx. 
M.  and  442-443.  posaUn." 


country.  We  pray  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  use  these  blessings  to  Thy  serv- 
ice. Take  from  among  us  all  contempt 
of  Thy  word  and  commandments. 
Break  down  the  barriers  of  selfishness 
and  Intolerance. 

Endow  all  these  Members  of  Congress 
with  a  right  understanding,  a  pure  pur- 
pose and  soimd  speech.  Enable  them 
to  rise  above  all  self-seeking  and  party 
zeal  into  the  larger  sentiments  of  public 
good  and  human  brotherhood.  Cleanse 
our  public  life  of  every  flaw  and  fault; 
subdue  in  our  Nation  all  that  which  Is 
evil. 

Grant  and  continue  imto  these  legis- 
lators the  inspiration  of  Thy  holy 
spirit,  that  as  they  labor  faithfully  for 
our  country,  they  may  also  advance  Thy 
kingdom  upon  earth.  May  Thy  power 
be  the  instrument  which  leads  to  truth- 
fulness In  thought,  word,  and  deed.    Ann 


them  with  such  trust  in  that  truth  which 
is  invisible,  that  they  may  ask  no  rest 
from  its  demands  and  have  no  fear  in 
its  service. 

Let  the  knowledge  of  Thy  righteous- 
ness and  Thy  love  reign  in  all  our  heaits 
through  Jesus  Christ  otir  Lord.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION   OP   ACTINO   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  SsirATX, 
Pkxsidxnt  pbo  txmposx, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  29, 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Hakst  F.  Btbo,  Ja.,  a  Senator 

'  Commission  for  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
NLF,  Personalitiea  of  the  South  Viet  Nam 
Liberation  Movement,  aXI.  [1083],  44  pp. 
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from  the  Stata  of  Virginia,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  tbe  Chair  dturlng  my  absence. 
Cam.  Hatsen, 
Prealdent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnsLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, September  28,  1966,  was  dispensed 
with. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

Austin  L.  Flckllng,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  of  niinola,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  State. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting  a 
nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGE    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Herbert 
Salzman,  of  New  York,  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Development  Finance 
and  Private  Enterprise.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  3008.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  in  tbe  ex- 
tension and  Improvement  of  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  public  health  services, 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds  for  such  planning  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1665). 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AM15ND- 
MENTS  OP  1966— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMTTTEE— INDIVIDUAL,  ADDI- 
TIONAL. AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1666) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  In  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  Individual,  ad- 
ditional, and  supplemental  views. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
bill  wUl  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 


estate,  and  gift  tax  treatment  of  certain 
transfers  of  property  to  the  widows,  heirs  or 
donees  of  public  school  teachers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCabtht.  when 
he  introduced  the  last  above  mentioned  bin, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session. 
The    following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  wei-e  submitted. 


EXECUTIVE     REPORTS     OF     COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  of  Rear 
Adm.  George  W.  Calver.  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral,  and  the  nomination  of  as- 
tronaut Richard  F.  Gordon,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
commander  In  the  Navy.  I  ask  that 
these  nominations  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive CaJendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 

Rear  Adm.  George  W.  Calver.  Medical 
Corps,  UJS.  Navy  (retired),  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral;  and 

Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  F.  Gordon,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  conmiander  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  the  nominations 
of  343  o£9cers  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  and  below  In  the  Army; 
1,662  ofBcers  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  2,403  ofQcers  for 
appointment  and  promotion  in  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below  in  the  Air  Force. 
Since  these  names  have  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Vice  President's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Robert  E.  Evans,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force: 

Darwin  G.  Abby,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Gerald  S.  Rose,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army;  and 

Lewis  H.  Abrams,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  appointment  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  3870.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BvMr.  JAVrrS: 

S.3871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hilda  E.  M. 
Hofstra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  3872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  expenses  incurred  by  an  Individual 
in  maintaining  a  foreign  student  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household:  and 

S.  3873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  with  regard  to  the  income. 


RESOLUTION 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE     FINAL     REPORT     OP     THE 
WOODROW  WILSON  COMMISSION 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
307) ;  which,  under  the  rule,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate Dociunent  the  "Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial Commission:  Final  Report,"  Septem- 
ber 1966. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE  CODE  OF  1954,  RELATING  TO 
TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
TRANSFERS  OF  PROPERTY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  regard  to  the  Income,  estate, 
and  gift  tAX  treatment  of  certain  trans- 
fers of  property  to  the  widows,  heirs,  and 
donees  of  public  school  teachers. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  widow,  heirs  or  donees  of  a  public 
school  teacher  or  other  public  school  em- 
ployee the  same  tax  treatment  as  is  now 
provided  for  private  school  teachers  and 
other  private  school  employees  with  re- 
gard to  benefits  imder  an  annuity  con- 
tract paid  for  by  his  employer. 

Under  present  law — section  403(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code — both  private 
school  teachers  suid  public  school  teach- 
ers are  not  required  to  Include  in  gross 
Income  certain  amounts  paid  by  their 
employers  to  purchase  annuity  contracts 
for  such  teachers.  In  general,  either 
kind  of  teacher  may  exclude  the  entire 
amount  paid  by  his  employer  up  to  20 
percent  of  the  sunount  paid  the  teacher- 
excluding  the  amoimt  paid  for  the 
annuity  contract.  Thus,  in  this  regard, 
both  public  and  private  school  teachers 
are  treated  exactly  alike. 

However,  in  certain  other  respects  the 
tax  treatment  is  not  the  same.  The 
widow  of  a  deceased  private  school 
teacher  is  not  required  to  Include  In  In- 


come the  first  $5,000  t>aid  to  her  imder  an 
annuity  contract  purchased  by  her  de- 
ceased husband's  employer,  to  the  extent 
the  benefit  she  receives  was  paid  for  by 
amounts  that  her  hiifiband  was  not  re- 
quired to  include  in  Income — section 
101(b)  (2)  (B)  (ill) .  Subsection  (a)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  for  exactly  the  same  benefits 
to  the  widow  or  other  beneficiary  of  a 
public  school  teacherj 

There  Is  also  a  diffjarence  in  treatment 
with  regard  both  thel  estate  and  gift  tax. 
Under  present  law,  a|  retirement  annuity 
purchased  for  a  tether  by  a  private 
school— exempt  from  tax — is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  esrtate  of  such  teacher 
at  his  death— section  2039(c) .  Likevrtse 
under  present  law  the  exercise  or  non- 
exercise  by  a  private  lachoolteacher  of  an 
election  or  option — wjth  regard  to  a  bene- 
ficiary at  death — ^under  an  annuity  con- 
tract purchased  by  the  private  school  is 
not  considered  a  gift — section  2517(a). 
Subsection  (b)  of  th^  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  the  same  estate  tax  and  gift 
tax  treatment  for  the  heirs  and  donees 
of  public  school  teachers  as  now  exist  for 
those  of  private  schobl  teachers. 

The  schoolteacheri  of  the  Nation  are 
a  special  professional  group,  and  it  is  my 
view  that  it  Is  equitable  and  proper  that 
the  tax  treatment  of  benefits  from  an- 
nuities purchased  for  teachers  by  their 
employers  should  have  the  same  tax 
treatment  as  regardsl Income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  I 

The  bill  (S.  3873)  ito  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  lOf  1954  with  regard 
to  the  Income,  estate,  and  gift  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  transfers  of  property  to 
the  widows,  heirs  or  donees  of  public 
school  teachers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  ta  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  1 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  RESOtliiUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  consent  of 
the  respective  sponsors  of  the  bills,  that 
I  may  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3769,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and 
8.  3000,  a  bill  to  permit  States  or  other 
duly  constituted  ta±iag  authorities  to 
subject  persons  to  llibillty  for  pajrment 
of  property  taxes  on  property  located 
In  Federal  areas  wlthta  such  State,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRBfilDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 11 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.]  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  names  i  of  Senators  East- 
"•wi),  DoDD,  Long  of  {Missouri,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts.  Bkyh.  Buroick,  Tt- 
oQJGs,  Smathers,  DttxsEN,  FOno,  and 
JAvrrs  be  added  as  coi^onsors  of  8.  2191, 
tbe  so-called  narcotloi  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objec^on,  it  la  80  ordered. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  2877,  the  Na- 
tional Community  Senior  Service  Corps 
bill,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Sbiathers],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Mxtrphy]  be  added 
as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  my  name  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  S.  3612,  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  U.S.  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  those  dedi- 
cated to  helping  retarded  children. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental 
retardation  and  as  one  who  is  privileged 
to  serve  as  this  year's  honorary  fund 
drive  chairman  of  the  South  Dakota  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  this  legislation. 

Issuance  of  such  a  stamp  would  ap- 
propriately call  attention  to  the  pressing 
need  to  insure  a  fuller  life  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  children  of  the  Nation.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  motto 
suggested  by  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children— "Retarded  Cliildren 
Can  Be  Helped" — would,  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  be  printed  on  the  face  of  the 
stamp.  S.  3612  also  provides  that  the 
sttmip  would  be  issued  on  October  15, 
1967,  the  date  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children  Convention. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
take  early  and  favorable  action  on  this 
most  meritorious  legislation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  300,  the  so-called  troops 
for  Europe  reduction  resolution,  and  that 
his  name  be  Included  as  a  cosponsor  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  Senate  Resolution 
302,  which  would  establish  a  standing 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs,  the  names 
of  the  following  Senators  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors:  The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grttening],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javtts],  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORr— AMEND- 
MENT NO.  779 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
779,  the  teachers'  deduction  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OP  WARREN  J.  FERGUSON 
AND  atANUEL  L.  REAL.  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGES,  CENTRAL  DISTRICT  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
October  6,  1966,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2300,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Warren  J.  Ferguson,  of  Callfomla,  to  be 
VS.  district  judge,  central  district  of  CaU- 
fomla,  to  fill  a  new  position  to  become  effec- 
tive September  18.  1966,  by  PubUc  Law  8&- 
372,  approved  March  18, 1966. 

Manuel  L.  Real,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge,  central  district  of  California,^ 
to  fill  a  new  position  to  become  effective 
September  18,  1966,  by  PubUc  Law  89-372. 
approved  March  18,  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  annoimce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  nomi- 
nation of  Herbert  Salzman,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Assistant  Administrator  for  Devel- 
opment Finance  and  Private  Enterprise, 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


INDUSTRY  VICTIMS  OP  SUSPENSION 
OF  INVESTMENT  CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
near  future  the  Senate  will  face  a  decision 
on  whether  to  suspend  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  adopted  by  Congress 
In  1962. 

Suspension  of  this  incentive  for  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  expand  was  recom- 
mend by  the  President  as  a  means  of 
cooling  the  current  economic  boom.  He 
chose,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  wrong 
remedy.  Unfortunately,  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  inveigled 
into  gulping  down  this  bad  medicine — 
though  with  some  modifications. 

The  case  against  suspending  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  is  overwhelming. 
Plrst  and  foremost,  the  prime  results  of 
removing  the  Incentive  would  not  show 
up  until  late  next  year  at  the  earliest. 
Indicators  already  tell  us  that  by  late 
1967,  the  economy  may  not  need  any 
brakes  applied. 

Another,  and  compelling,  reason 
against  suspension  is  the  fact  that  It  hits 
hardest  segments  of  the  economy  that 
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are  be&ig  asked  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation— tind  to  meet  the  increasin*  de- 
mands for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  some  types  of 
Industry  that  would  be  singled  out  for 
special,  unfair  treatment. 

'     SAILSOAO  tNUUSi'HT 

Earlier  this  year,  the  railroad  boxcar 
shortage  in  this  country  became  so  acute 
that  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
legislation  to  help  eliminate  this  bottle- 
neck to  economic  stability. 

The  shortage  of  boxcars  was  seriously 
threatening  practically  all  areas  of  the 
Nation.  President  Johnson  stated  that 
the  shortage  was  "hurting  the  consumer, 
the  farmer,  business,  labor — and  our  de- 
fense effort."  ^ 

In  signing  the  bill  In  May,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

We  cannot  tolerate  that: 

Not  as  long  as  a  single  farmer  lacks  a  bar- 
ear  to  ship  the  grain  he  has  worked  so  bard 
to  grow; 

Not  as  long  as  lumber  mills  must  close 
t>ecauBe  their  products  cannot  be  moved 
from  mlU  to  manufacturer,  and  shortages 
drive  up  plywood  and  lumber  prices; 

Not  as  long  as  businessmen  have  goods 
ready  to  ship  but  must  wait  for  freight  cars 
and  lose  money  waiting. 

The  Importance  attached  to  increasing 
the  supply  of  railroad  cars  can  be  seen 
In  another  administration  action  of  last 
spring.  When  the  administration  ap- 
pealed to  business  generally  to  postpone 
capital  expansion  as  much  as  possible, 
the  railroads  and  rail  equipment  Indus- 
tries were  specifically  exempted  from 
the  request. 

Now.  when  the  farmer  is  being  urged 
to  grow  more  food,  when  the  Vietnam 
war  is  taking  increasing  amounts  of  raw 
and  finished  materials,  when  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  Vietnam  is  being  raised, 
the  incentive  to  provide  the  rail  trans- 
portation would  be  denied. 

This  Just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  most  nagging 
problems  is  our  balance  of  payments. 
It  has  become  a  chronic  situation  with 
little  immediate  chance  of  resolution. 
But.  listen  to  this: 

COAL   XHSUSniT 

Last  year,  1965,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported more  than  50  million  tons  of  coal, 
which  brought  to  this  country  more  than 
$465  million.  This  year's  exports  are 
expected  to  rise  by  8  percent. 

Coal  exports  alone  cannot  solve  the 
balance  of  pajrments.  But  it  is  one  area 
in  which  we  have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  selling  to  foreign  markets. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  major  factor  in 
our  increase  in  coal  exports  has  been  the 
modernization  of  our  mining  techniques. 
How  was  this  efficiency  achieved? 
Largdy  through  the  Incentive  provldad 
txy  the  Investment  tax  credit 


What  li  true  of  the  coal  industry  Is 
true  of  all  American  industry.  Without 
competing  with  foreign  imports  or  reach- 
ing new  foreign  markets,  increased  plant 
and  equipment  Investment  is  precisely 
the  best  way  to  achieve  success  in  for- 
eign competition.  But  it  is  Just  tills  sos- 
penslon  of  the  investment  credit  that 
will  lessen  the  incentive  to  Invest  in 
more  efficient  cost-cutting  equipment 
and  weaken  our  balance-of-paymcnts 
situation. 

The  damage  that  suspension  of  the 
tax  credit  would  do  to  the  ooal  Industry 
would  fall  equally  hard  on  another  of 
the  President's  goals.  That  is  the  elim- 
ination of  poverty  in  Appalachla,  where 
most  of  our  coal  is  mined.  Poverty  can- 
not be  alwlished  if  production  drops  and 
men  are  turned  out  of  work. 

Thus,  a  triple  Wow  would  fall — on  the 
coal  industry  generally,  on  Appalachla, 
and  on  the  balance  of  pajrments — if  re- 
consideration is  not  given  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposal. 

MACHim   TOOIiS 

The  machine  tools  Industry  has  re- 
ceived its  share — and  more  than  Its 
share — of  the  blame  for  the  tautness  In 
the  economy  in  recent  months. 

After  several  years  of  slackness, 
machine  tool  production  jumped  dra- 
matically by  55  percent  from  1963  to 
1965.  This  year's  increase  is  expected 
to  be  about  13  percent.  Backlogs  have 
built  up  as  a  result  of  Vietnam  pressures 
and  the  demands  of  a  hard-nmning 
civilian  consumer  economy.  But  sus- 
pending the  investment  eredlt  is  not  the 
way  to  get  at  this  problem. 

Removing  the  investment  incentive 
would  simply  mean  that  machine  tool 
production  would  fall  further  behind  in 
its  capacity  to  meet  demand,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  yes- 
terday I  put  into  the  Rkcord  8ome 
statements  from  officials  in  the  machine 
tool  industry  who  said  that  if  the  pro- 
posal is  passed  in  its  present  form,  they 
might  as  veil  take  a  vacation  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  1967,  because  nobody  will  buy 
machine  tools  at  that  point,  when  they 
can  wait  a  few  months  and  get  the  In- 
vestment credit  restored. 

Modernization  would  be  slowed,  thus 
putting  a  roadblock  in  the  path  of  high- 
er efficiency,  improved  wages,  and  com- 
petition in  world  markets. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  two  out  of 
every  three  machine  tools  in  the  Nation's 
metalworking  industry  are  obsolete  by 
today's  standards.  And  this  in  an  in- 
dustry which  will  produce  $100  billion 
in  goods  this  year. 


Third.  Foreign  airlines  could  get  ear- 
lier delivery  on  their  orders  and  thus 
obtain  competitive  jimipa  on  our  own 
airlines. 

TaaxsPOKTATioir 

The  transit  industry,  one  of  our  most 
sorely  needed,  would  be  slapped.  Pri- 
vately owned  transit  systems  carried  43 
percent  of  local  passengers  last  year. 
They  paid  local.  State,  and  Federal 
taxes.  They  carried  schoolchildren,  the 
elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  disabled.  In 
many  cases  they  are  the  only  form  of 
transportation  available  to  these  people. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  millions  on  public 
transit  systems — and  we  just  passed  a 
measure  that  provides  $150  million  a 
year  for  2  years — it  seems  exceptionally 
unwise  to  penalize  private  systems. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  industries  that  would  be  penalized  at 
a  time  when  their  services  are  badly 
needed.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  heed 
their  cries  when  the  time  comes  to  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PRoxMniE  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


There  are  a  number  of  other  busi- 
nesses that  would  suffer  unduly.  Take 
the  aircraft  industry.  A  $10  million  Jet- 
liner is  not  an  item  one  finds  on  a  ware- 
house shelf.    Each  one  is  made  to  order. 

Airlines  would  defer  purchases  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  have  the  invest- 
ment credit  restored.  Three  things 
would  result: 

First.  Our  airlift  capacity  to  Vietnam 
would  suffer. 

Second.  Plane  productUm  would  fall, 
throwing  men  out  of  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  KROCK 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  marks  the  retirement  of  one 
of  America's  most  distinguished  news- 
papermen. "The  New  York  Times  this 
morning  carried  the  last  of  the  com- 
mentaries that  have  appeared  in  the  edi- 
torial section  of  the  New  York  Times  for 
more  than  32  years  imder.the  byline  of 
Arthur  Krock. 

Mr.  Krock  arrived  on  the  Washington 
scene  in  1910  as  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. William  Howard  Taft  was  the 
President  at  that  time.  After  serving  in 
Washington  with  the  two  Louisville  news- 
papers, Mr.  Krock  went  to  New  York  as 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  World,  and  from  that  great 
newspaper  he  went  to  another  great 
newspaper,  the  New  York  Times,  and  be- 
came its  Washington  correspondent. 

Mr.  Krock  served  as  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York  Times  for 
35  years.  During  much  of  that  period 
he  served  as  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
have  had  as  close  an  association  with  the 
problems  of  Government  and  with  the 
men  who  have  been  called  upon  to  help 
solve  those  problems. 

Arthur  Krock  is  a  brilliant  writer.  His 
commenUries  are  Incisive,  provocative, 
factual,  and  enlightening. 

He  has  been  recognized  by  his  profes- 
sion by  being  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prtee 
in  1935  and  1938,  and  he  has  had  the 
unusual  distinction  In  1951  of  being  glv«i 
a  wedal  citation  by  the  Pulitzer  Board. 
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Arthur  Krock's  character  Inspires  con- 
fidence. He  has  had  the  complete  con- 
fidence over  a  period,  of  three  decades  of 
Cabinet  officers.  Congressmen,  Senators, 
and  Presidents.  ' 

FVjrmer  President  Harry  Tnmian,  In  a 
note  to  the  New  Yofk  Times  published 
today,  said  that  neither  Washington  nor 
the  New  York  "Time^  will  be  quite  the 
same  without  Arthtu*  IKrock.  I  share  the 
sentiments  of  former  President  Truman 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
in  tliat  respect. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  to  have  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Arthur  Krock  for  25  years. 
Mr.  Krock  owned  a  h(^me  in  Clarke  Coim- 
ty  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  is 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and 
only  12  miles  from  where  I  live.  I  cher- 
ish this  friendship  and  I  am  pleased  to 
salute  Mr.  Krock  today  for  the  many 
contributions  he  has  made  to  his  profes- 
sion and  to  his  natlck. 

Characteristically,  IMr.  Krock  does  not 
like  farewells.  In  his  last  commentary, 
published  this  morrftig  and  captioned 
with  the  one  word  'iFInis,"  he  wrote  of 
Lord  Byron  and  R<^rt  Browning  as 
ranking  high  among  those  who  made  a 
"big  and  mournful  ^hlng  out  of  leave- 
taking."    Mr.  Krock  [does  not. 

This  is  the  way  ^\(rthur  Krock  con- 
cluded his  final  cok 

Better  to  depart  wli|i  the  words  of  the 
character  In  the  TV  thjtlUer:  "All  right,  offi- 
cer, I'll  go  quietly." 

Mr.  Krock  may  depart  quietly,  but  this 
Is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  influence 
he  has  wielded  over  the  years,  which 
proclaimed  itself  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  aiEk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Rxcord.  as  a  i>art  of 
my  remarks,  the  te»t  of  the  last  com- 
mentary by  a  great  newspaperman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wac  ordered  to  be  prjated  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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IntheNati^:  Finis 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  September  28. — This  Is  the 
last  from  this  source  of  the  commentaries  on 
events,  public  men  and  measures  that  for 
more  than  32  years  have  app>eared  In  the  edi- 
torial section  of  this  newspaper  several  times 
a  week  and  on  Sundays.  They  end  in  a 
period  when  most  of  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment they  have  beea  concerned  with  re- 
main unresolved,  to  plague  the  present  and 
befog  the  future.  Biit  that  Is  an  abiding 
condition  In  human  affairs.  And  for  one  who 
for  80  long  has  been  gmnted  the  facility  of 
exploring  it  in  print,  any  terminal  date  Is  as 
suitable  as  any  other. 

SZXMINGLT  TUTEXAMFLB) 

The  volume,  complexity  and  menaces  of 
the  unresolved  problems  of  humanity  may 
not  be  accurately  termed  unexampled  when 
•ubmltted  to  hlstory'a  test  of  relativity, 
though  In  the  shadow  of  nuclear  war  they 
»eem  to  be.  But  to  enumerate  only  a  few 
establishes  that  they  are  as  grave  aa  any 
that  burdened  man  before. 

The  United  States,  acting  on  a  new  geo- 
political concept  of  domestic  security  and  an 
wangellstlc  concept  of  world  stewardship  of 
national  self-determination,  has  also  dis- 
carded the  most  fundamental  teaching  of 
the  foremost  American  military  analysts  by 
■"umlng  the  burden  of  a  ground  war  be- 
tween Asians  in  Asia.  The  general  and  spe- 
dflc  safeguards  that  were  written  Into  tba 


Constitution  to  preserve  the  separation  of 
the  three  powers  of  government  have  been 
steadUy  eroded  by  Congressional  delegations 
of  its  legislative  power  to  the  already  swollen 
powers  of  the  President.  And  the  Supreme 
Court  has  expanded  Its  appointed  function 
to  Interpret  the  laws  by  decisions  that  In 
effect  have  been  Judge-made  legislation  and 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  to  conform 
with  the  extreme  Uberal  doctrine  to  which 
five  Justices  currently  subscribe. 

AvomiNO  A  fhontai.  attack 

Price  inflation  is  still  being  attacked  on  the 
flank,  for  the  practical  political  reason  that 
to  strike  at  it  frontally  would  require  legisla- 
tive curbs  on  the  xinlque  statutory  power  of 
the  Administration's  political  aUy — organized 
labor — to  raise  the  costs  of  production  vir- 
tually at  will.  A  frontal  attack  on  inflation 
would  also  require  a  meaningful  reduction  in 
Government  sjiendlng  for  non-military  proj- 
ects, not  to  be  compensated  Immediately  by 
diverting  to  these  projects  the  new  revenues 
from  the  impending  post-election  tax  in- 
crease. But  this  reduction  would  be  opposed 
by  another  powerful  ally  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  group  whose  goal  is  the  total  wel- 
fare state  to  which  the  President's  grandiose 
design  of  the  Great  Society  is  both  kith  and 
kin. 

The  supplement  of  a  few  personal  observa- 
tions may  be  in  order  in  existing  from  day- 
by-day  comment  on  these  and  related  prob- 
lems: 

No  writings  are  more  evanescent  because 
of  the  haste  with  which  they  necessarily  are 
produced;  because  events  are  constantly  re- 
futing their  conclusions  as  well  as  their  fore- 
casts; because  critical  or  favorable  Judg- 
ments of  the  competence  and  integrity  of 
public  men  are  often  influenced  by  personal 
association,  and  disproved  by  a  record  that 
was  incomplete  at  the  time  the  Judgments 
were  rendered;  also  because  inevitably  they 
reflect  a  single  and  conceivably  prejudiced 
point  of  view. 

Lord  Byron  and  Robert  Brovming  rank 
high  among  those  who  made  a  big  and 
mournful  thing  out  of  leave-taking.  They 
were  licensed  to  do  this  as  creators  of  great 
literature.  But  that  did  not  prevent  their 
farewells  from  becoming  as  great  a  bore  by 
repetition  as  if  they  had  been  mere  Journal- 
ists. 

POETIC    FASKWZLLS 

Browning  was  forever  pulling  a  long  face 
over  the  "last"  of  something — a  last  ride  with 
his  lady-love,  his  last  Duchess  hanging  on 
the  waU.  his  last  and  lost  chance  of  being  in 
B^land  now  that  April's  there.  Byron  said 
a  tearful  goodby  In  glorious  verse  to  a  host 
of  girls  he  promised  to  return  to.  never  in- 
tended to.  and  of  course,  never  did.  This 
moved  Bert  Leston  Taylor  to  the  following 
protest: 

"  Tarewell!'  into  the  lover's  soul  you  see 
Fate  plunge  the  fatal  iron.  All  poets  use  it; 
it's  the  whole  of  Byron.  •  •  •  Lord  Byron 
was  perpetually  farewelllng." 

Better  to  depart  with  the  words  of  the 
character  in  the  TV  thriller:  "All  right,  of- 
ficer, 111  go  quieUy." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]  In 
praise  of  Arthur  Krock.  Arthur  Krock 
has  not  always  agreed  with  me  and 
sometimes  he  has  criticized  me  strongly, 
but  I  consider  the  composite  of  opinion 
in  our  country  very  valuable.  This  is 
the  critical  analysis  which  those  of  ub  In 
a  situation  of  authority  think  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I.  too,  am  sorry  to  see  Arthur  Krock 
leave  his  active  work  for  the  New  Yoi* 
Times.  I  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
\^rsinia  in  wishing  for  him  many  more 
years  of  a  fruitful  life.   He  is  one  of  the 


fine  minds  of  our  generation.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  his  working  days,  as  he  has  phrased 
it,  marked  "finis." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for 
Joining  In   this  tribute  to  a  splendid 
American  and  a  great  newspaperman, 
oapot  or  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FREE  WORLD  SHOULD  PROCEED 
WITH  INTERNAIIONAL  MONE- 
TARY REFORM  WITHOUT  FRANCE. 
IP  NECESSARY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
purpose  this  morning  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  attitude  which  Prance 
has  adopted  at  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  meeting  which  is  going  on  in 
Washington,  and  also  with  respect  to 
Secretary  Fowler's  reported  reply  to  that 
attitude. 

The  incredibly  shortsighted  attitude 
expressed  by  France  at  Qils  week's  ses- 
sion of  the  IMF  makes  us  question 
whether  Fnince  has  declared  financial 
war  on  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  name 
of  chauvinism  and  grandeur. 

Secretary  Fowler's  "reply"  yesterday 
shows  that  the  United  States  may  be  fi- 
nally ready  to  take  a  strong  stand  in  the 
face  of  France's  intransigence.  Regret- 
tably, Secretary  Fowler  has  overreacted 
and  appeared  to  raise  the  possibility  that 
the  United  States  itself  may  declare  fi- 
nancial war  on  the  world.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  finally,  after  the  United 
States  musters  enough  courage  to  take 
the  offensive  in  international  monetary 
negotiations,  we  propose  to  take  the  of- 
fensive via  threatening  more  restrictions 
rather  than  proposing  to  proceed  with 
building  a  new  system  without  France. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  the 
United  States  to  push  the  world  toward 
more  restrictions  In  trade  and  finance 
and  thereby  contribute  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  system  we  helped 
create. 

If  France  is  determined  to  try  to  bring 
the  world  to  the  brink  of  economic  col- 
lapse in  order  to  assert  French  influence 
then  the  United  States  and  the  other  na- 
tions may  well  have  to  unite  and  use 
their  collective  strength  to  oppose  this 
challenge,  and  to  proceed  without  France 
in  creatii^  a  more  adequate  International 
monetary  system. 

The  Secretary's  stat«nent,  however, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that,  like  France, 
we  are  considering  the  possibility  of 
fighting  bcu:k  by  returning  to  a  policy  of 
financial  isolationism — a  policy  that  has 
been  amply  discredited  by  the  past. 
Such  a  p^cy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  be  entirely  wrong,  contrary 
to  what  we  have  stood  for  since  the  end 
of  World  War  U  and.  therefore,  is  not  a 
credible  threat.  Especially  as  we  have 
an  affirmative  and  constructive  way  to 
fight  back. 
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This  is  one  world  ecoiuxnically.  If  not 
politically.  The  leaders  of  the  great  cor- 
porations of  industrialized  nations  which 
opente  in  many  different  nations  under- 
stand this.  Unfortunately,  the  political 
leaders  of  France  apparently  do  not. 
But  time  is  running  out.  It  is  essential 
to  build  a  more  stable  and  integrated 
free  world  economic  order.  Those  who 
do  not  wish  to  move  forward  may  exer- 
cise their  sovereign  right  to  stay  behind, 
neither  enjoying  the  benefits  nor  assum- 
ing the  burdens  of  closer  econ<Hnlc  coop- 
eration. But  we  should  grant  no  nation, 
however  great,  the  right  to  veto  neces- 
sary progress. 

Proceedings  at  the  IMP  meeting  show 
that  the  French  viewpoint  is  not  shared 
by  the  other  Industrialized  nations.  The 
other  Industrialized  naticms  Including 
Canada.  Japan,  Britain  and  the  United 
States  expressed  a  readiness  to  conclude 
negotiations  on  a  "contingency  plan"  for 
new  international  currency  reserves  be- 
fore the  end  of  next  year. 

The  United  States  must  necessarily 
take  the  lead  in  urging  that  these  nego- 
tiations be  brought  to  a  successful  close. 
The  United  States  possesses  unmatched 
economic  strength  and  the  time  has 
come  to  use  that  strength  without  any 
self -consciousness. 

The  United  States  d(^ar,  as  a  source  of 
International  credit,  financing  world 
trade  and  investment,  and  as  a  world 
reserve  currency,  forms  the  underpin- 
ning of  the  tntemationsd  monetfciy  sys- 
tem. It  remains  the  most  lm:3ortant 
source  of  new  international  liquidity. 
On  its  strength  rests  the  health  of  the 
world  economy.  It  remains  the  key  to 
the  hopes  of  developing  countries. 

The  history  of  the  post-World  War  n 
period  is  evidence  that  the  United  States 
has  used  its  great  economic  power  to  the 
advantage  of  the  free  world  and  not 
simi^  to  strengthen  itself  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Marshall 
plan,  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF  and  our 
foreign  aid  programs  all  attest  to  this. 

We  are  s«ain  in  a  situation  where  a 
major  economic  problem  facing  the  non- 
Communist  world — Inadequate  interna- 
tional reserve  creation — Is  not  receiving 
adequate  attention.  Technical  progress 
has  been  slow  but  in  my  opinion  satis- 
factory in  the  past  2  years.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  the  Group  of  Ten  has  been 
mesmerized  by  a  small  minority  led  by 
Prance  which  demands  Immediate  bal- 
ance of  payments  equillbrlimi  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Klngd(»n 
and  a  return  to  the  gold  standard.  But 
the  UB.  balance-of-payments  d^cit 
does  not  represent  fundamental  dlsequi- 
libriimi  but  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  UJS. 
role  as  world  banker  and  as  a  ooxmtry 
with  global  responsibilities. 

As  to  the  question  of  what  role  gold 
should  play  in  any  new  monetary  ar- 
rangement, it  is  generally  agreed  that 
it  is  in  inadequate  supply  and  it  can  only 
play  a  subsidiary  role  in  providing  new 
liquidity.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  sooner 
the  role  of  gold  is  minimized  the  closer 
we  will  get  to  a  realistic  and  well  man- 
aged international  monetary  system. 
Should  we  fail  to  create  major  improve- 
ments in  the  system  in  the  near  future 
I  would  favor  the  United  States  taking 


steps  to  deprive  gold  of  its  present  un- 
limited convertibility  into  dollars.  If 
necessary,  the  United  States  should  with- 
draw its  international  assurance  to  buy 
gold  at  $35  per  oimce  and  announce  that 
while  we  may  continue  for  the  present 
to  seU  gold  at  $35  per  ounce,  we  will  not 
buy  gold  at  any  set  price,  and  perhaps  not 
at  all.  Such  a  move  would  reduce  the 
value  of  gold  hoards  of  private  and  Gov- 
ernment speculators  who  are  betting  that 
the  UjS.  dollar  will  be  devalued. 

The  Intemationsd  monetary  system 
remains  highly  vulnerable  to  shocks 
which  could  shake  the  economic  foun- 
dations of  the  free  world  and  require 
early  and  effective  attention. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  three  in 
particular:  first,  the  British  pound  is  in 
serious  trouble.  While  we  can  wish  for 
the  best,  we  must  prepare  for  the  worst. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  recently  an- 
nounced measures  to  strengthen  the 
pound  will  work.  If  these  measures  fail, 
then  the  pound  may  have  to  be  devalued. 

The  monetary  system  could  take  de- 
valuation in  stride  if  it  did  not  set  off  a 
wave  of  devaluations  by  other  coimtrles 
cmd  if  it  did  not  trigger  a  flight  from  the 
dollar  into  gold.  While  such  a  reaction  is 
possible,  it  would  be  utterly  Irrational 
and  self-defeating.  It  is  vital  for  the 
administration  to  begin  now  to  make 
clear  that  devalioatlon  of  the  pound 
would  not  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
basic  strength  of  the  American  economy 
and  on  the  dollar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  also 
important  that  Treasury  and  central 
bank  ofQclals  of  the  Group  of  Ten  develop 
the  closest  possible  collaboration  and  un- 
derstanding on  what  actions  would  be 
taken  in  the  common  good  if  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound  occurs.  Such  prepara- 
tory consultation  and  planning  would  as- 
sure that  if  devaluation  became  neces- 
sary it  could  be  accomplished  smoothly 
and  without  disruption  to  the  system. 
If  other  nations  refuse  to  cooperate,  then 
the  United  States  should  make  it  clear 
that  it  would  take  whatever  actions  it 
deemed  necessary  to  defend  the  dollar 
and  its  own  national  interests  in  the 
event  of  devaluation  of  sterling. 

Second,  the  need  for  an  Increasing  level 
of  world  monetary  reserves  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  reserve  shortages  is 
only  one  aspect  of  a  more  general  world- 
wide shortage  of  capital.  The  rapid  ad- 
vance and  spread  of  new  technology  has 
created  an  enormous  demand  for  invest- 
ment funds.  The  nations  of  E^urope  and 
other  developed  countries  generate  In- 
suflBclent  savings  to  meet  their  own  capi- 
tal needs  and  are  forced  to  borrow  in 
the  United  States.  The  developing  coun- 
tries are  desperately  short  of  capital  and 
tap  most  of  the  advanced  countries  for 
funds.  In  the  United  States  today  the 
demand  for  fimds  far  exceeds  avsdlable 
savings  with  the  result  that  interest 
rates  are  at  dangerously  high  levels.    In 


fact,  high  interest  rates  all  over  the 
world  testify  to  the  shortage  of  avail- 
able capital  in  relation  to  mounting 
needs.  Unless  the  need  for  capital  is  met 
through  measures  to  increase  savings  and 
capital  formation,  the  result  could  be 
worldwide  deflation  operating  through 
high  interest  rates,  limited  availability  of 
funds  for  growth-creating  Investment, 
and  growing  restrictions  on  international 
trade  and  payments,  and  a  worldwide 
depression. 

Third,  nations  must  increasingly  shape 
domestic  economic  policy  with  a  view  to 
its  effects  on  other  nations.  Everyone 
talks  about  strengthening  the  adjust- 
ment process,  but  in  fact  little  is  done 
about  it.  The  dlfiacxUties  are  Illustrated 
by  recent  actions  of  the  United  States. 
For  years  we  have  been  lecturing  our 
European  friends  to  make  more  flexible 
use  of  fiscal  policy.  Yet  to  curb  our  own 
boom  we  have  relied  almost  entirely  on 
monetary  policy  with  the  result  that  we 
have  given  worldwide  interest  rates  an- 
other boost  upward.  Now  there  are  in- 
dications that  the  administration  may 
try  to  take  the  esisy  way  out  of  its  pres- 
ent dilenmia  and  ask  for  suspension  of 
the  investment  tax  credit.  Suspension 
of  the  credit  would  have  little  early  im- 
pact on  the  capital  goods  boom.  What 
it  would  do  is  retard  business  expansion 
and  modernization.  Over  the  long  run, 
Investment  dampens  Inflationary  pres- 
sures by  increasing  supply.  It  is  also 
the  primary  source  of  greater  produc- 
tivity tuid  higher  rates  of  economic 
growth.  The  temptation  to  yield  to 
political  as  opposed  to  economic  consid- 
erations is  all  too  evident,  even  in  our 
coimtry,  and  shows  how  far  we  still  have 
to  go  before  the  adjustment  process  can 
contribute  to  a  more  harmonious  and 
smoothly  operating  international  eco- 
nomic system. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
a  more  realistic  attitude  toward  its  great 
bargaining  power  and  use  it — not  hide  it 
under  a  bushel — for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  as  to  the  third 
item,  it  Is  time  we  took  a  realistic  atti- 
tude. We  must  have  a  tax  increase.  We 
know  it.  The  sooner  we  do  it,  the  better 
off  we  will  be,  and  the  world  will  be.  It 
is  a  necessary  piece  of  action  which  will 
equip  us  to  meet  the  great  dangers  to 
the  world  economy  which  I  have 
sketched. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  shield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  New  York  on  an 
excellent  statement  that  needed  to  be 
made  in  the  Senate. 

The  problem  of  gold  and  the  problems 
of  international  monetary  policy  are  so 
great  and  so  complicated  that,  somehow. 
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Members  of  Congress  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  them, 

As  we  all  know,  miany  people  who  have 
a  deficient  understwding  of  economics 
and  have  discussed.  It  in  the  past,  have 
indicated  primarily  {their  confusion  over 

it. 

But,  when  the  Sector  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAViTsl,  who  i$  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  speaks  on  the  subject,  he 
speaks  with  understanding  and  with 
knowledge.  i 

In  discussing  this  difficult  and  compli- 
cated problem,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  brings  insignt  into  it  which  is 
badly  needed.  1 1 

Somehow,  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
cept of  gold,  beca^ise  there  have  been 
"funny  money"  people  and  others  in- 
volved in  suggesting  that  we  go  off  the 
gold  standard,  we;  are  reluctant  and 
afraid  to  discuss  iL  But  the  Senator 
from  New  York  bnUgs  intelligence  and 
understanding  to  this  area  to  anyone 
who  will  listen.         I 

I  am  sure  the  speech  he  has  made  to- 
day will  be  very  helpful.  I  hope  it  kicks 
off  general  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the 
subject.    We  need  it  badly. 

The  Senator  has  stressed  the  great  im- 
portance of  recognizing  what  the  failure 
of  the  international  money  supply  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  ^orld  trade  can  do  to 
world  trade  and  woHd  growth,  and  what 
it  can  do  to  America's  growth  as  well. 

Pew  people  realise  how  the  immense 
expansion  in  world  trade  we  have  ex- 
perienced since  1950  has  affected  the 
world.  The  monetary  expansion  neces- 
sary to  finance  this  growth  has  been  the 
product  of  the  U.S.  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  This  supplied  dollars  to 
the  world  that  vjastly  added  to  the 
limited  money  supily  of  gold.  Without 
this  we  could  not  have  had  this  enor- 
mous expansion  of;  trade  and  economic 
growth  throughout  the  world. 

That  deficit  must  end  soon.  Where 
then  is  the  world  money  supply  coming 
from? 

We  must  meet  these  problems  in  frank 
and  Intelligent  discussion,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  given  us  this  n^Oming.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
doing  so,  and  I  commend  him  on  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wn  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  kind 
remarks.  He  indulges  me  as  a  friend, 
and  I  appreciate  that.  I  agree  that  this 
problem  is  of  vital  Importance.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  frMn  Wis- 
consin, the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  the  l^nator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DotroLAS],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
tMr.  Bennett],  and  other  Senators  who 
really  have  topflight  financial  minds  will 
devote  themselves  ^  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

I  think  that  we  lire  being  victimized, 
and  being  victimized  by  our  own  adher- 
oice  to  tradition.  Our  gold  has  been 
drained,  but  that  does  not  mean  any- 
thing unless  we  outselves  detennlne  that 
there  will  be  a  standard  by  which  our 
financial  structure  will  be  judged — 
which  we  have  done.  With  gold  as  the 
basis  of  exchange,  and  cooperation  by 
wery  other  count  7  except  Prance,  we 
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should  arouse  the  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world.  I  think  the  first  step  that 
may  be  taken  is  to  take  off  our  guarantee 
to  pay  $35  for  sm  oimce  of  gold  and  say 
we  are  not  going  to  buy  gold.  So  what? 
We  still  have  50  percent  of  the  gcdd 
production. 

I  hope  this  does  touch  off  a  debate. 
We  want  foreign  countries  to  know  that 
we  have  a  specific  responsibility  and  ex- 
pect to  carry  it  out — ^provided  we  are 
not  impaled  on  the  gold  dilemma. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    If  I  have  any  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition  in  my  own  right.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
minutes  in  order  to  continue  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  If  the  Senator  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  one  moment,  I  have  an  im- 
portant phone  call  to  make.  He  may 
start  his  discussion,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time.  I  imderstand  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  wishes  to  be  recognized. 


INTERNATIONAL    COAL    PREPARA- 
TION CONGRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  our  country  will  have  the 
privilege  next  week  to  welcome  many 
foreign  visitors  who  will  participate  in 
the  International  Coal  Preparation  Con- 
gress in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  meetings 
have  been  arranged  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress under  the  auspices  of  an  Interna- 
tional Committee  commsed  of  represent- 
atives from  Belgium.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  American  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Honor  is  J.  P.  Core,  vice  president 
of  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  who  was 
host  at  the  Gary  preparation  plant  when 
the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  UdaU  accepted 
my  invitation  to  visit  coal  properties  in 
West  Virginia  soon  after  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  1961.  I  recall  the  amazement  of  some 
members  of  the  party  during  the  tour  of 
the  manunoth  Gary  facility,  for  it  is 
certainly  most  difficult  for  anyone,  not 
familiar  with  the  modern  coal  industry, 
to  visualize  the  size  and  complexity  of 
a  pushbutton  operation  that  will  clean, 
sort,  and  even  dry  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal  esMsh  day. 

During  the  intervening  5  years,  the 
coal  laundering  process  has  continued  to 
advance,  and,  no  doubt,  the  techniques 
will  be  fm-ther  improved  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  exchange  of  information 
that  will  take  place  in  Pittsburgh  next 
week.  Papers  wiU  be  presented  by  dele- 
gates from  Czechoslovakia,  the  U.S.SJI. 
Canada,  Italy,  Rumania,  India,  Japan, 
Poland,  and  Hungary,  in  addition  to 
those  delegates  from  coimtrles  repre- 
sented on  the  international  committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  responsible  for  rec- 
ommending funds  to  carry  on  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  I  am  especially  encour- 
aged with  the  many  mutual  advantages 
that  may  accrue  when  technicians  from 


coal  countries  of  the  world  gather  in 
common  discussion.  Previous  meetings 
were  held  in  Harrogate,  England,  1962; 
Liege,  Belgium,  1958;  Essen,  Germany, 
1954,  and  Paris,  Prance,  1950;  but  there 
Is  unusual  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
about  next  week's  event. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Pittsburgh  convention  will  lead  to  more 
than  progress  in  coal  preparation.  In 
April  1964,  in  an  address  at  the  First 
Annual  Coal  Utilization  Symposixmi  in 
Montgomery,  W.  Va.,  I  proposed  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  an  international 
clearinghouse  where  other  coal-produc- 
ing nations  might  exchange  nonclassi- 
fied scientific  and  technical  Information 
on  coal  with  our  own  research  experts. 
A  number  of  our  own  Industry  people 
have  endorsed  the  idea,  and  I  believe  the 
time  for  action  is  at  hand. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  the  Honorable 
J.  Allen  Overton,  a  native  of  West  Vir- 
ginia who  was  a  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Legislature  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  Mr.  Overton  is  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress  and  for  many  weeks 
has  been  involved  in  preparations  for  the 
Pittsburgh  meeting.  I  also  met  with  Mr. 
Cordell  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Mineral  Resources,  UJS.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  suggested  that  they 
might  speak  informally  with  delegates 
about  the  creation  of  a  Library  of  Inter- 
national Coal  Research  where  records  of 
scientific  and  engineering  developments 
might  be  stored  and  collated  for  use  by 
coimtries  the  world  over. 

An  institution  of  this  nature  is  long 
overdue.  With  demand  for  energy  soar- 
ing upward  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  it  will 
be  mutually  advantageous  if  all  coal 
producing  and  consuming  countries  have 
ready  access  to  up-to-the-minute  devel- 
opments in  the  many  laboratories — ^here 
and  abroad — on  problems  attendant  to 
the  production  and  utilization  of  solid 
fuels. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  observation 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  at  this 
year's  hearing  on  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research.  He  said  that 
increased  population  and  progress  in  liv- 
ing standards  would,  by  the  end  of  this 
century,  more  than  double  energy  re- 
quirements. There  wUl,  in  effect,  be  two 
Americas  as  compared  with  today's  pop- 
\ilation  panorama,  he  explained,  each 
needing  more  energy  than  is  currently 
being  consimied.  For  this  reason,  he 
concluded,  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  Industry  must  pursue  In 
depth  every  possible  means  of  making 
certain  that  there  will  be  an  adequacy 
of  fuels  In  the  years  ahesui. 

Through  activities  of  the  Office  of  Coal 
Research,  a  number  of  coal  utilization 
breakthroughs  are  imminent,  yet  success 
might  have  come  sooner  if  data  on 
achievements  in  foreign  laboratories 
were  immediately  available.  In  addition, 
I  am  confident  that  exchange  of  infor- 
mation in  such  fields  as  mine  safety  and 
air  and  water  pollution  control — includ- 
ing treatment  of  acid  mine  drainage — 
cannot  help  but  expedite  solution  of  the 
problems. 
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When  the  late  Dr.  Robaft  E.  Wilson, 
a  noted  flgiire  In  the  petroleum  Indostry 
and  later  a  member  of  the  UJS.  Atomic 
Energy  Oommlsslon,  received  the  PerUn 
Hedal  in  1943,  he  emphasized  that  "no 
country  has,  or  can  expect  to  have  any- 
thing like  a  monopoly  on  brains,"  and  he 
listed  a  nimiber  of  essential  military  ma- 
terials in  use  by  the  n.S.  forces  that 
had  been  developed  abroad. 

By  the  same  token,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  knowledge  obtained 
from  foreign  scientists  and  engineers  en- 
gaged In  coal  research  can  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  our  own  effort,  and  that  our 
laboratories  can  reciprocate  in  kind.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  repre> 
sentatlves  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  mine  management  and  labor 
frequently  go  into  foreign  lands  in  search 
of  information  on  developments  in  min- 
ing techniques,  or  that  our  coal  fields 
have  become  suxsustomed  to  visits  by  for- 
eign technicians.  Yet,  it  would  be  nei- 
ther reasonable  nor  practical  to  depend 
entirdy  upon  this  method  of  keeping 
abreast  of  progress  in  coal  research. 

A  repository  of  information  available 
to  everyone  interested  in  coal  research 
would  aeem  to  be  essential  in  a  world 
that  cannot  wait  for  solutions  that  ham- 
per the  coal  Industry.  I  might  suggest 
that  West  Virginia  University  at  Mor- 
gantown  would  be  an  Ideal  location  for 
such  a  faculty.  Located  In  the  Nation's 
largest  coal-producing  State,  Morgan- 
town  is  already  the  home  of  a  Bureau  of 
Mines  Laboratory.  The  0£Qce  of  Coal  Re- 
search has  awarded  projects  to  whidh  U>e 
talents  of  both  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents at  the  university  are  being  directed. 
I  foresee  the  many  foreign  countries 
which  produce  and/or  use  coal  sentUng 
technical  librarians  to  Join  the  domestic 
stair  in  the  many  duties  that  would  be 
involved  in  e£Qclent  operation  of  this  re- 
search clearinghoiise. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Wallace  R.  mbbard. 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  n.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  those  members  of  his  staff  who,  with 
Mr.  Overton  and  his  assistants,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  plans  that  will  estab- 
lish the  Pittsburgh  Congress  as  an  out- 
standing international  coal  meeting. 
Out  of  it.  I  trust,  will  come  the  inspira- 
tion and  determination  needed  to  bring 
about  creation  of  a  library  on  world  coal 
research. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  this  is  the  morning  hour,  but  no 
Senators  are  seddng  recognition;  and 
therefore,  since  I  have  a  ntuiber  of  in- 
sertions, and  would  like  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  T^Hsconsln,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed without  interruption  for  not  more 
than  20  minutes. 

llie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 
MEETINOS 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  few  moments  ago,  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoik  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  were  engaged  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  badly  needed  coUoquy  on 
the  problem  of  our  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  on  the  international  front. 


It  has  been  my  privilege,  for  several 
years,  to  be  a  congrusional  adviser  or  ob- 
server at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  their  allied  subsidiaries  and 
institutions.  I  have  been  following  with 
some  Interest,  this  year,  the  meetings 
currently  being  held  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  here  in  Washington. 

I  was  most  Interested  in  hearing  what 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  to  say, 
and  the  replies  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  his  inquiries.  Unfortimately,  I 
was  not  on  the  floor  when  the  Senator 
from  New  York  made  his  Initial  remaiks. 
But  I  should  like  to  poee  one  or  two 
propositions  to  the  Senators,  and  see 
how  they  react  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  do  the  Senators  agree 
that  the  United  States  is  on  the  right 
track,  imder  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Fowler,  in  pressing  the  other  central 
bankers  from  the  developed  countries,  to 
come  to  an  agreement  in  the  reasonably 
near  future  with  respect  to  the  medium 
of  international  exchange,  the  providing 
of  additional  liquidity  for  international 
trade,  and  hopefully  the  creation  of  a 
new  unit  of  international  exchange, 
which  would  not  be  so  tightly  tied  to 
gold  as  Is  our  dollar  and.  indeed,  indi- 
rectly, the  British  pound? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Fowler  is  on  the  right  track,  but  his  train 
is  moving  far  too  slowly. 

It  has  been  my  attitude — and  I  think 
it  is  shared  by  many  here — that  we 
should  have  moved  forward  in  this  area 
long  ago.  I  think  if  we  had  asked  for  an 
international  monetary  conference  2 
years  ago.  or  more,  we  could  have  had 
some  results  by  now;  because  the  matter 
would  have  been  projected  less  Into  the 
recesses  of  the  cabinets  of  the  particular 
central  bankers  and  financial  ministers 
who  are  concerned  with  the  Qroup  of 
Ten,  and  more  into  the  forefront  of  In- 
tematlcmal  attention.  Every  month  we 
have  waited  has  only  made  worse  the 
principal  financial  trouble  facing  the 
world — which  is  the  condition  of  the 
British  pound. 

So  I  can  only  answer  the  Senator  by 
saying  certainly,  the  idea  of  pressing 
toward  some  new  system  of  international 
monetary  reserve  is  entirely  the  right 
track.  I  am  thoroughly  In  accord  with 
Secretary  Fowler  on  it. 

But  I  must  say  that  the  time  we  have 
spent — which  has  really  been  inordi- 
nate; the  matter  has  gone  on  for  3  yean 
now — while  inordinate  time  does  not 
mean  anything  normally,  and  we  are  all 
accustomed  to  being  impatient.  I  am 
afraid  in  this  case  It  has  been  terribly 
costly. 

So  this  morning,  I  urge  very  much 
that  instead  of  emphasizing  the  nega- 
tive— ^that  is,  that  if  France  makes  it  too 
tough  for  us.  in  respect  to  the  deficiency 
in  the  international  mcmetary  system,  by 
continuing  to  call  on  our  gold  reserves — 
our  reaction  should  not  be,  as  the  Secre- 
tary indicated,  a  restrictive  one,  to-wit, 
that  we  will  "adopt  either  overly  severe 
domestic  measures  or  iu>ply  imduly  re- 
strictive trade,  cai^tal  and  assistance 


policies" — though  all  these  measures 
would  save  enormous  amounts  of  money, 
and  hurt  the  French — but  that  we  should 
proceed  affirmatively  with  all  our  part- 
ners in  the  world  in  an  effort  to  deprive 
France  of  this  position  by  which  she  Is 
enabled  to  victimize  us  by  engaging  in 
this  call  upon  our  gold. 

I  think  that  typifies  my  attitude 
toward  Fowler.  I  think  he  is  on  the  right 
track,  but  his  train  is  running  awful 
slowly. 

I  have  been  following  this  problem 
very  closely  for  several  years  as  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  last  year  and  this  year  as  a 
congressional  observer  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund's  tmd  World 
Bank's  annual  meetings,  so  that  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  situation  confronting 
him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ]rield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  Just  a  moment.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  in  a  moment. 

May  I  respectfully  disagree,  in  very 
large  part,  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York?  I  agree  with  him  in  part.  It 
has  been  my  privilege,  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  first  sis  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  more  recently  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  of  the  Conunlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  to  follow  very  closely  this 
problem  of  international  monetary  ex- 
change, and  the  problems  of  the  balance 
of  payments,  gold,  and  the  dollar. 

I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  Sec- 
retary Fowler,  for  at  least  3  years,  has 
been  aggressively  pushing  moves  with 
the  competent  and  comparable  European 
financial  executives,  both  through  the 
International  Monetary  Fimd,  where  he 
has  received  substantial  cooperation 
from  Pierre-Paul  Schweitzer,  the  head 
of  that  Fund,  and  with  the  finance  min- 
isters of  the  various  countries  which  are 
the  creditor  countries  in  the  world,  no- 
tably the  Committee  of  Ten.  He  has 
been  to  Europe,  and  his  deputy.  Mr. 
Deming,  has  been  to  Europe,  and  has  sat 
day  after  day  and  month  after  month 
with  these  people,  trying  to  persuade 
these  conservative  European  bankers  of 
the  necessity  for  moving  toward  a  better 
medium  of  exchange  than  the  gold  ex- 
change standard,  for  finding  some  way 
in  which  our  pasrments  could  be  brought 
Into  balance,  and  for  creating  a  new 
unit  of  international  exchange. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  trying  on  Mr. 
Fowler's  part.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
could  go  except  to  the  ministers  of  fi- 
nance and  the  central  b£inkers,  and  that 
he  has  done,  I  can  testify  from  my  own 
knowledge,  assiduously  and  continuously. 

It  is  not  only  fVance  that  Is  giving  us 
trouble  in  this  regard.  Only  yesterday. 
the  Oovemor  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  said, 
at  the  mtematlonal  Monetary  Fund 
meeting,  that  he  saw  no  Immediate  rea- 
son to  Increase  international  liquidity: 
he  thoxight  we  ought  to  go  slowly. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  initi- 
ative, and  while  I  am  very  discouraged 
that  we  have  not  been  more  successful, 
I  think  we  are  making  progress.  I  per- 
sonally do  not  believe  that  the  calling 
of  an  international  monetary  conference. 
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either  a  year  ago  or  now,  would  achieve 
anj^thing  except  a  public  relations  suc- 
cess. What  we  have  to  do  is  to  convince 
these  extremely  conservative  and  very 
bard-boiled  Europe^  bankers — and  tn 
one  or  two  other  loountries,  too — that 
there  is  a  need  to  Idok  with  more  vision 
toward  the  future  pf  the  international 
monetary  problem. } 

In  my  opinion,  we  will  never  arrive  at 
a  successful  solution  until  all  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  are  prepared 
to  yield  some  limited  amount  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  an  international 
agency  such  as  the  jlhtemational  Mone- 
tary Fund,  which  wJD  have  the  power  to 
control  the  fiow  of  money  and  credit 
back  and  forth,  wlthput  having  the  self- 
ish Interests  of  particular  nation-states 
interfere  with  the  process. 

I  now  jrleld  to  th0  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Efefore  the  Senator 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if 
he  will  let  me  have  1  minute,  so  that 
I  may  finish  the  thought,  I  shall  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 

I  think  what  the  iSenator  has  stated 
is  the  threshold  of  ^hat  I  have  been  rec- 
ommending. Perhaps  the  Senator  will 
not  see  the  matter  Entirely  as  I  do.  but  I 
should  like  to  try  to  open  the  door. 

We  now  have  a  Consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  what  needs  to|  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Noj  we  do  not.  That  is 
just  the  trouble,  we  may  have  it  In  our 
^  country,  but  not  ove^eas. 
*  Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mfty  I  continue?  We 
have  a  consensus  tjtiat  there  is  a  need 
for  a  new  International  reserve  currency. 
We  would  surrender  our  sovereignty  to 
the  extent  that  we  put  dollars  in  the  re- 
serve, because  we  wfould  not  be  the  sole 
managers  of  the  reiaerve.  So  we  would 
do  exactly  what  the  |$enator  has  in  mind. 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  find  it  very 
hard  to  get  together  with  these  central 
bankers,  because  thfey  are  not,  as  we  are, 
under  the  gim  of  tl|e  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  or  some  otl^er  Impending  polit- 
ical cataclysm. 

What  I  have  urged — and  this  is  where 
I  speak  of  the  threshold — ^Is  that  we  open 
the  door  to  the  pcflltlcal  world  in  this 
matter.  If  we  havie  the  expertise  of 
these  central  bankers,  and  we  bring  to 
bear  the  Impact  of  the  demand  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  on  the  effort,  we 
could  get  this  buttoned  up  and  done. 
We  did  that  with  the  fund  when  we 
created  it.  That  was  done  at  Brettoo 
Woods.  The  situation  we  now  fiU5e  is 
Just  as  critical  as  jthat  which  resulted 
In  the  creation  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  pohit  is  that  the 
political  flgmies  are  already  iiL  The 
finance  ministers  aire  natm-ally  the  In- 
dividuals to  whom  the  prime  ministers 
are  going  to  delegate  the  regwnsibility 
for  so  technical  a  matter. 

This  is  not  merely  a  group  of  central 
bankers  meeting  in  a  closed  room  to 
work  out  somethinig  without  regard  to 
their  governments. 

Secretary  Fowler  b  a  political  officer. 
He  was  i^ipointed  by  an  dected  Presi- 
dent.  This  is  alsoj  true  In  the  case  of 
the  flnftnt»in]  minlfters  In  these  other 
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countries.    It  is  not  merdy  the  central 
bankers  who  are  doing  it. 

William  McChesney  Martin  has  had 
a  very  Uttle  part  to  play  in  this.  He  is 
our  central  banker. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  crlticMng  Secretary  Fowler 
for  dealing  with  central  bankers  and  not 
politicians,  I  think  this  is  intensely  a 
political  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
answer  the  question  as  to  whether  Sec- 
retary Fowler  is  on  the  right  track  and 
as  to  whether  he  is  doing  the  correct 
thing,  I  can  agree  in  part  with  both  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  on  the  right  track.  His  train  is  mov- 
ing too  slowly,  and  nobody  is  more  dis- 
tressed than  Secretary  Fowler  about  this 
fact. 

There  is  a  technicsd  reason  why  the 
Secretary  cannot  get  other  countries  to 
agree  to  negotiate.  They  do  not,  in  their 
Judgment,  have  any  present  or  immedi- 
ate prospective  need  for  more  liquidity. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  why  the  ad- 
ditional monetary  unit  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  so 
m-gently  wanted  now.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment  on  their  part. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  they  thought 
that  by  this  year  our  international  pay- 
ments would  be  balanced.  In  fact.  Under 
Secretary  Deming  so  testified  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Once  we  get  our  payments  in  balance, 
the  need  for  international  liquidity  will 
be  apparent.  Then  foreign  coimtrles 
will  be  willing  to  get  together  with  us. 
If  they  are  going  to  permit  the  kind  of 
international  expansion  they  need  and 
the  liquidity  that  they  must  have,  they 
will  see  the  need  to  get  together  and 
negotiate. 

None  of  us  likes  the  kind  of  painful 
policies  that  are  necessary  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  many  people  to  get  oiu:  pay- 
ments in  balance. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  reason 
why  Secretary  Fowler  has  not  been  mak- 
ing the  kind  of  progress  that  he  wants 
to  make. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  point  out  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  is  getting 
worse  and  not  better. 

The  annual  rate  of  the  deficit  during 
the  second  quarter  was  around  $1.6  bil- 
lion. All  early  indications  are  that  the 
third  quarter  will  be  much  worse. 

We  have  no  feasible  method  left  by 
which  to  bring  our  balance  of  payments 
in  balance  except  two.  one  of  which  I 
would  strenuously  object  to.  One  in- 
volves cutting  back  on  our  domestic 
prosperity  by  rigorous  methods  of  aus- 
terity accompanied  by  restrictions  on  in- 
ternational trade.  The  other  involves 
stopping  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  bring- 
ing the  troops  home  from  Europe.  If  we 
could  eliminate  those  costs,  we  would  go 
two-thirds  of  the  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing our  baluice-of -payments  difficulty. 

Mr.  PROKMIRE.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
left  the  situation  dsmgllng  when  I  Im- 


plied that  the  only  answer  is  to  correct 
our  balance-of-payments  difficulty. 

I  do  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  brings  in  a  very  wholesome  thought 
when  he  Implies  that  we  should  not  be  so 
psualyzed  and  overwhelmingly  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  gold. 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  did  refuse  to  buy 
gold  at  $35  an  oimce,  the  value  of  gold, 
in  my  judgment,  would  diminish  quite 
rapidly.  That  is  very  controversial  and 
the  economists  do  not  all  agree  on  the 
matter.  We  need  much  greater  discus- 
sion on  this. 

We  do  not  have  to  make  a 
Judgment  that  we  would  otherwise  not 
make  with  regard  to  military  policy, 
foreign  policy,  and  so  forth  in  order  to 
solve  this  very  difficult  world  monetary 
situation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  Senator  and  myself  is  not  a 
critical  matter.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
criticizing  Secretary  Fowler.  He  is  prob- 
ably following  the  instructions  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Reluctantly. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  "The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  he  is  doing  so,  in  my  judgment,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  I  never  criticize 
any  President  or  Cabinet  officer  for  doing 
his  best. 

In  the  famous  TFX  Investigation,  al- 
though I  disagreed  with  the  administra- 
tion. I  was  its  best  defender. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position  of 
criticizing  Secretary  Fowler,  for  whom  I 
have  a  wholesome  affection. 

We  must  take  this  matter  out  of  the 
private  room  in  which  it  is  being  consid- 
ered. We  must  expose  it  to  the  light  of 
day.    This  is  a  matter  of  urgency. 

It  is  like  the  old  story  of  the  war  being 
too  important  to  entrust  to  generals. 

That  is  why  I  urge  an  international 
monetary  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  the  in- 
vestigation is  being  conducted  in  a 
smoke-filled  room.  All  we  would  have 
to  do  to  find  out  would  be  to  go  to  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  and  see  the  matter 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  from  a  hundred 
coimtries.  I  think  this  discussion  has 
been  on  the  top  of  the  table. 

That  is  why  I  cannot  candidly  agree 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  that,  by  the  mechanics  of 
calling  an  International  monetary  con- 
ference, we  would  be  doing  much  more 
than  is  being  done  now. 

Nobody  wants  to  get  off  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  any  quicker  than  I  do. 
It  Is  obsolete  and  outmoded.  There  is 
not  enough  gold  being  produced  in  our 
coimtry.  South  Africa.  Russia,  ot  else- 
where to  meet  the  needs. 

As  in  the  depression  in  the  early  thir- 
ties, we  will  have  to  abandon  the  gold 
exchange  standard.  I  do  not  think  the 
time  is  far  away  when  we  will  have 
to  abandon  the  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard. It  may  well  be  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  we 
refuse  to  buy  gold  is  one  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  wish  to  cover  one 
more  point  to  msJce  the  matter  clear 
in  the  Record. 
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Mr.  CLARK.    In   the  Comgkbssional 

RSCORO. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Interestingly  enough, 
our  debates  are  getting  reported,  al- 
though it  may  be  a  little  delayed.  How- 
ever, people  do  digest  them. 

I  have  noticed  that  in  respect  to  a 
number  of  recent  matters. 

We  are  pinned  on  a  dilemma.  If  we 
reduce  our  bcdance  of  payments  by  the 
drastic  method  we  have  discussed,  then 
we  will  very  materially  hurt  our  secu- 
rity and  the  security  of  the  world.  If 
we  fail  to  reduce  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, then  the  fellows  who  are  going  to 
try  to  drive  us  into  an  international 
ctlsis  in  an  effort  to  balance  our  accounts 
will  be  hurt  the  most,  and  they  Imow 
this. 

We  must  unilaterally  move  with  our 
enormous  financial  and  economic  power 
to  help  ourselves  and  seek  to  avoid  the 
Inevitability  of  the  Greek  tragedy  which 
is  driving  us  toward  an  International 
balance-of-pa./'ments  crisis. 

The  ways  in  which  we  can  help  our- 
selves imilaterally  are  the  ways  by  which 
we  have  to  explore  the  situation. 

The  unacceptable  ways  are  the  elimi- 
nation of  American  tourism  and  the 
bringing  back  of  our  troc^M. 

The  acceptable  way  is  to  utilize  the 
power  of  the  dollar  for  its  world  effect. 
We  should  obtain  freeze  agreements  with 
everybody  else  in  the  world  with  re;->pect 
to  calling  on  gold  and  leave  only  the 
French  to  call  on  it.  We  would  thus 
imperil  them  with  the  sterilization  of 
the  gold  they  have  so  all  they  could  do 
with  such  gold  would  be  to  make  gold 
teeth  out  of  it. 

That  is  a  tough  method  to  pursue,  but 
it  is  what  we  may  have  to  do.  That  is 
the  issue  that  I  raise. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  ran  Pennsylvania  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  seeing  no 
one  else  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  not 
in  excess  of  10  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  ^peaking  on  other  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S 
NEWSLETTER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  Sep- 
tember, last  month,  our  able  colleague. 
Senator  Proxkike,  of  Wisconsin,  issued 
a  newsletter  under  the  heading  "Keep 
Down  Prices  You  Pay  by  Cutting  Gov- 
ernment Spending."  I  find  myself  tn 
complete  accord  with  a  large  nimiber  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Senator  in 
that  newsletter,  particularly  his  recom- 
mendations dealing  with  cutting  out  the 
waste  in  spfu^,  the  problem  of  the  Jet- 
set  giveaway — ^In  other  words,  the 
supersonic  transport — and  the  forc- 
ing of  an  additional  half  billion  dollars, 
which  the  administration  does  not  want, 
on  the  Defense  Department. 

I  ask  muuiimoos  consent  that  excerpts 
frcHn  the  Senator's  newsletter  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcohd  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 


There  bdng  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kxxp  Down  Paicia  Totr  Pat  bt  CtrrrrNO 
Government  Spendino 

Members  of  Congress — especially  Sena- 
tors— without  regard  to  party  must  take  a 
heavy  share  of  the  blame  for  the  rise  In  your 
cost  of  living. 

Government  spending  does  push  up  the 
prices  you  pay  and  no  one  can  deny  It.  The 
government  Is  competing  for  what  you  and 
I  buy  and  driving  up  prices  In  the  process. 

CDT  SPACE  WASTE 

This  Is  exactly  why  I  Introduced  amend- 
ments to  cut  half  a  bllUon  dollars  of  highly 
Inflationary  frills  out  of  the  space  program 
last  month.  I  also  fought  to  cut  9200  million 
Congress  proposes  to  spend  during  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  supersonic  transport. 

The  amendment  to  slash  the  space  program 
would  have  reduced  funds  by  10%.  It  would 
have  left  enough  to  carry  out  the  moon  probe 
but  forced  space  officials  to  do  what  every 
businessman  and  housewife  has  to  do:  stop 
the  spending  you  don't  really  need. 

JET-SET   CIVEAWAT 

As  for  the  supersonic  transport,  the  amend- 
ment would  have  prevented  the  (40  million 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  will  start  to 
pour  each  and  every  month  Into  building  a 
prototype  super-speed  plane  beginning  next 
February. 

Now  If  there's  anything  this  coxmtry 
doesn't  need,  it's  this  giveaway  to  the  jet- 
set.  This  plane  will  cost  you  as  a  taxpayer 
three  bUIlon  doUars  before  It's  completed, 
and  it  may  never  fly.  Defense  authorities. 
Including  Secretary  McNamara,  have  indi- 
cated that  the  plane  wUl  have  no  military 
value  at  all. 

NEW  TORK  TO  PASIS  IN  TWO  AND  A  HAtiT  HOURS 

If  It  does  fly,  it  could  carry  a  playboy  and 
his  girl  from  New  York  to  Paris  In  about 
two-and-a-half  hours  Instead  of  the  present 
six.  A  Monte  Carlo  gambler  could  fly  to 
Las  Vegas  to  try  bis  luck  In  a  different  set- 
ting in  three  hours  instead  of  seven. 

Along  the  way  the  sonic  boom  would  leave 
a  traU  of  broken  windows,  awakened  and 
crying  babies  and  falling  plaster  that  Wis- 
consin "survivors"  of  the  B-58  supersonic 
bomber  runs  of  a  few  years  ago  can  vividly 
recall. 

At  that  time  my  office  was  deluged  with 
complaints.  Wisconslnltes  put  up  with  this 
resounding  nuisance  out  of  patriotism.  But 
you  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  the  same 
for  the  pleasure-loving  Jet-set. 

SYMINGTON    JOINS   FIGHT 

The  unsolved  technical  problems  are  so 
great  and  so  expensive  to  solve  that  Senator 
SxTTAaT  Symington  (D.-Mo.),  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  and  a  leading  cham- 
pion of  American  aviation,  helped  me  lead 
the  fight  for  my  amendment  before  the 
Senate. 

The  supersonic  transport  not  only  would 
have  no  military  value  but  would  be  used 
strictly  for  private  commercial  purposes. 

For  the  federal  government  to  provide  this 
kind  of  massive  subsidy  to  a  private  indxia- 
try  is  vlrtuaUy  unprecedented. 

WHT  FORCX  ADDITIONAL   HALT  BILLION  ON 
D0XNSXT 

I  also  fought  and  voted  to  cut  defense 
appropriations  back  by  half  a  bllUon  doUars 
to  the  level  requested  by  the  President  and 
the  Defense  Department. 

TOUR  COST  or  Livma  at  stakx 
Every  one  of  these  amendments  was  seroed 
in  to  cut  back  government  spiendlng  in  the 
most  Inflationary  part  of  the  economy. 

American  business  has  sharply  Increased 
Its  spending  for  plant  and  equipment,  break- 
ing  all    records.     Competitive    govemment 


■pending  In  this  area  where  manpower  and 
Qtaterlals  are  especially  in  short  supply  is 
sure  to  drive  prices  up. 

And  because  the  government  with  its  defi- 
cit has  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  these 
euldltlonal  expenditures,  spending  also  drives 
interest  rates  up  as  government  demand  for 
money  bids  up  the  price  of  money;  i.e.. 
Interest. 

Our  fight  helped  to  make  Senators  more 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  government  spend- 
ing drives  up  your  cost  of  living. 

We  aren't  giving  up.  We  intend  to  carry 
on  this  fight! 


SELECTION  OP  STEPHEN  N.  SHUL- 
MAN  LAUDED 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Senate  confirmed  the  President's 
nomination  of  Stephen  N.  Shulman  as 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity  Commission. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  selected 
one  of  the  Government's  most  capable 
young  executives  to  serve  in  this  key  po- 
sition. It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  work 
closely  with  him,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  before  which  sub- 
committee come  legislative  matters  deal- 
ing with  equal  employment  opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Shulman's  extensive  scholastic,  business, 
legal,  and  Government  service  accom- 
plishments— which  in  my  judgment  in- 
dicate that  the  Commission,  under  his 
direction,  should  have  a  bright  future- 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  the 
form  of  a  biographical  sketch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Biography  or  Stephen  N.  Shulman.  Chair- 
man, Equal  Employment  OppoRTUNnr 
Commission 

Shulman  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Har- 
vard ITnlverslty  in  1954.  He  then  did  indus- 
trial and  labor  relations  work  for  Bendlz 
Aviation  Corporation,  first  at  the  Frlez  In- 
strument Division  in  TowBon,  Maryland,  and 
later  at  the  Utlca  Division  in  Utica,  New 
York. 

He  received  an  LL.  B.  degree,  cum  laude, 
from  Yale  University  in  1958.  At  Yale,  he 
was  Editor -in-Chief  of  the  Yale  Law  Jour- 
nal and  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif 
honorary  society. 

Shulman  was  Law  Clerk  to  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  October  Term,  1958. 

He  was  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Covington  &  Burling  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia until  May  1960,  when  he  became  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict. 

In  February  1961,  Shulman  was  appointed 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
by  then  Secretary  Arth\ir  J.  Goldberg.  While 
In  that  post,  he  served  for  a  time  as  Acting 
Executive  Vice  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity. In  November  1963.  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
charge  of  Civilian  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  In  August  1964,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara added  ClvU  Rights  to  Shulman's  re- 
sponsibilities. 

On  September  1,  1965.  Shulman  took  office 
as  General  Counsel  of  the  Air  Force.  He  has 
served,  in  1959,  as  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  the  Uulveislty  of  Michigan 
and.  In  1966,  as  Visiting  Professor  of  Man- 
agement at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  In 
May  1966,  Shulman  was  awarded  the  WUllam 
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A.  Jump  Memorial  FJoundation  Award  for 
exemplary  service  in  public  administration 
In  the  Departmenta  of  Labor  and  Defense. 
Be  subsequently  becatne  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation. 

On  August  30,  196)8,  President  Johnson 
nominated  Shulman  as  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

A  native  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Shul- 
man is  33  years  old,  and  is  married  to  the 
former  Sandra  P.  Stilll,  also  of  New  Haven. 
They  have  three  children:  Harry,  age  eight; 
Dean  JeETrey.  age  five;]  land  John  David,  age 
three. 
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Mr.  CLARK.    Mr 
been  a  great  deal  of 


THE  ELECTIONi  IN  VIETNAM 


I'resident,  there  has 
Undue  optimism,  in 


my  judgment,  over  the  long-range  results 
of  the  recent  election  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  deny  tha^  the  turnout  at  the 
election  was  highly  jgratifylng,  nor  do  I 
deny  that  a  group  ttt  quite  able  Viet- 
namese citizens  apbear  to  have  been 


selected  to  draft  a 
that  unhappy  coui 
that  many  of  the  pj 
joy   and    optimism 
forthcoming    from 


w  constitution  for 

y.    But  I  suspect 

ans  of  praise  and 

which    have    been 

Commentators    and 


others  are  quite  unjustified,  in  that  they 
go  much  too  far  in  their  interpretation 
of  what  this  electio[>  means. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  colimin  wijitten  by  Clayton 
Frltchey  entitled  "Wny  the  Joy  Over  Viet 
Election?"  may  be  p-lnted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  re  marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  Ill;  1966] 
Why  the  Jot  Ov:r  Viet  Election? 
(By  Clayto^  Frltchey) 

The  poet-election  ]^  In  South  Viet  Nam 
goes  on  unabated,  and  the  intoxication  of 
Washington  officialdom  almost  equals  that 
of  the  Saigon  generals,  who  are  described  as 
"almost  delirious  witlj  joy." 

Premier  Ky  and  thf  other  leaders  of  the 
military  dictatorship  .are  hailing  the  elec- 
tion as  a  "triumph  for  democracy,"  a 
"smashing  victory"  fo»  the  government,  and 
a  testimonial  to  the  rbllng  Junta. 

The  President  of  tlit  U.S.  has  added  his 
own  beaming  benediction:  "The  large  turn- 
out." he  said,  "is  to  m^  a  vote  of  confidence." 
Confidence  in  what?    ' 

If  the  American  people  swallow  the  new 
Ky-Johnson  line,  they  will  again  end  up  dis- 
appointed and  disllli^sloned,  Just  as  they 
l»ave  in  the  past  when  the  truth  ultimately 
deflated  previous  propaganda  fantasies. 

It  is  better  to  face  up  to  the  truth  at  once, 
and  the  truth  Is  that  the  Viet  Nam  election 
(If  it  can  honestly  be  caUed  that)  is  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  a  testimonial  to 
Oen.  Ky's  military  government. 

No  one  yet  knows  what  the  election  results 
really  mean,  or  even  portend,  so  Ky  and  his 
US.  supporters  simply  proclaim  that  the 
mere  size  of  the  turnout  (also  In  dispute) 
1«  in  itself  an  endoraeoient  of  the  govern- 
ment. ! 

Tet  the  one.  Indisputable  fact  seems  to  be 
tlat  if  the  vote  is  a  testimonial  to  anything 
«t  all.  It  Is  to  the  people's  deep  desire  to  have 
an  elected,  clvUlan  g<)Vemment,  and  not  s 
Ktf-imposed  mUltary  qne,  such  as  Ky  pres- 
•ntly  heads  up.  i 

Just  hOT7  that  constitutes  a  ringing  af- 


iwpular  will  for  replacing  the  generals  with 
a  constitutional,  representative  government. 

If  that  is  so,  why  are  the  generals  so  elated? 
They  are  Jubilant  because  they  think  they 
have  succeeded  (temfkorarily  at  least)  in  ac- 
quiring the  protective  coloring  of  a  demo- 
cratic election,  without  running  any  risks 
to  their  own  future.  They  think  they  have 
flixed  it  so  that  they  are  safe  no  matter  what 
happens.  And  they  are  probably  right  in  tills 
estimate. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  only  reason  the 
elections  were  held  In  the  first  place  is  that 
the  Buddhista  forced  Ky  to  call  them.  Last 
spring,  it  took  weelcs  of  demonstrations, 
violence,  and  fiery  Immolations  to  exact  an 
electoral  promise  from  the  Junta.  The  Bud- 
dhista have  never  been  pro-Communist  or 
pro- Viet  Cong.  They  simply  fought  for  elec- 
tions and  representative  government  until 
the  mllltarlsta  grudgingly  gave  In. 

No  doubt  the  hopes  of  many  unsophis- 
ticated Vietnamese,  especially  In  the  prov- 
inces, have  been  momentarily  raised  by  the 
Joy  of  Just  casting  a  ballot;  and  no  doubt 
many  Americans  would  like  to  believe  Pre- 
mier Ky's  statement  that  the  election  means 
"a  brighter,  more  beautiful  future"  for  his 
nation. 

The  only  fly  in  this  unctuous  ointment,  is 
that  in  the  little  more  than  10  years  of  South 
Viet  Nam's  history  there  have  been  a  dozen 
military  governments,  and  none  of  these  re- 
gimes. Including  Ky's.  has  yet  been  able  to 
find  a  place  for  the  people  In  the  country's 
"beautiful  future." 


COST  OP  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately 
about  how  much  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
costing  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  other 
day.  Secretary  Fowler  indicated  that  he 
thought  the  cost  was  about  $1.5  billion 
a  month.  An  analysis  of  his  figures 
shows  that  he  eliminates  a  number  of 
items  which  I  believe  most  objective  In- 
dividuals would  agree  should  be  included 
in  that  cost. 

During  a  colloquy  in  which  I  engaged 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  during  consideration  of  the 
defense  appropriations  bill,  he  gave  me 
information  which  indicated  that  In  his 
judgment — and  in  the  judgment  of  Sen- 
ator Russell,  the  chairman  of  the  C<»n- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services — ^the  monthly 
cost  was  not  less  than  $2  billion  a  month. 

In  the  Washington  Post,  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  stated  by  Marquis  Chllds,  a  well- 
known  and  very  reliable  commentator, 
as  being  $2.7  billion  a  month.   He  states: 

Rather  than  a  random  flgure  picked  out 
of  the  air,  this  Is  a  careful  calculation  ac- 
cepted at  the  highest  level  of  Government 
concerned  with  taxes  and  debt  and  the 
storm  cloud  of  threatened  inflation  hovering 
over  the  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Chllds'  column  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  23.  1966] 

The  Cost  or  Wak  and  the  Econoict 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  war  In  Vietnam  is  now  costing  $3.7 


, _  — „ — „  _  billion  a  month.    Rather  than  a  random  fig 

BrmaUon  of  the  Ky  junta  U  something  that  ure  picked  out  of  the  air,  this  Is  a  careful  ^ ^ 

atOtm  disinterested  observers,  most  of  whom  calculation  accepted  at  the  highest  level  of  Federal  Reserve  Board.    The  Fed.  using  the 

*M  the  election  as  a|  strong  expression  of  Government  concerned  with  taxes  and  debt  authority  iinder  the  messuia.  will  impose 


and  the  storm  cloud  of  threatened  infiatlon 
hovering  over  the  economy. 

What  is  more.  It  Is  believed  that  President 
Johnson  Is  now  convinced  he  catmot  wait 
until  January  to  ask  Congress  for  an  Increase 
In  personal  and  corporata  Income  taxes.  Nor 
will  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara delay  until  after  the  first  of  the  year  his 
long- anticipated  request  for  the  added  money 
to  finance  the  war.  This  will  be  In  the  range 
of  811  to  $14  billion. 

These  stark  facts  of  life  cannot  be  con- 
cealed by  rhetoric.  For  the  past  six  months 
the  President,  as  so  many  of  his  predecessors 
before  blm  In  troubled  times,  has  been  im- 
prisoned on  the  rack  between  the  pulls  of 
policy  and  politics.  He  has  felt  he  had  to 
postpone  the  bitter  medicine,  and  one  conse- 
quence Is  an  aura  of  mistrust  obscuring  that 
brief  passage  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

Chairman  WiLBini  O. .  Mnxs  of  the  tax- 
writing  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House  called  some  time  ago  for  a  forthright 
statement  of  what  the  war  was  costing,  how 
much  economy  could  be  expected  In  domestic 
progranu  and  where  this  came  out  In  rela- 
tion to  inflation  and  a  tax  Increase.  He  found 
the  reply  sent  bj^  the  Treasury  vague  and 
ambiguous. 

With  Mills  feeling  he  had  been  given  a 
runaround,  this  did  not  Improve  the  at- 
mosphere. 

McNamara's  tactic  In  muffling  the  mount- 
ing cost  of  the  war  is  also  the  source  of  wide- 
spread grumbling.  In  the  current  budget 
Vietnam  spending  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion the  war  will  begin  to  phase  out  In  June 
and  the  American  commitment  curtailed. 
The  reason,  the  Secretary  explains,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  services  from  overspending.  He 
cites  the  waste  of  some  320  billion  Ln  materiel 
at  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  as  a  horrible 
example  of  what  he  means  to  avoid. 

But  the  rapid  escalation  In  the  cost  of  the 
war  has  created  a  growing  sense  of  the  un- 
reality of  the  Administration's  fiscal  stance. 
During  1966  the  cost  has  gone  from  an  esti- 
mated $1.5  blUion  to  $2  billion  to  the  cur- 
rent ta.7  billion  a  month.  With  vlrtiially 
none  of  this  contained  In  the  budget  the 
result  is  a  never-never  land  In  which  m- 
calculable  forces  threaten  stability. 

For  most  of  us  the  money  supply  and  in- 
terest rates  are  arcane  matters  as  remote  as 
the  question  of  whether  there  Is  life  on  Mars. 
But  what  has  been  happening  in  recent 
months  bring  it  down  to  the  pinch  of  daily 
life,  as  anyone  discovers  traveling  around  the 
country.  A  loan  for  a  year  In  college  Is  hard 
to  come  by.  The  Interest  rate  has  sky- 
rocketed on  mortgages  on  old  and  new  dweU- 
Ings  and  the  money  is  not  there.  The  real 
estate  market  is  slowing  to  a  Jog  trot. 

VThether  this  is  the  way  to  cure  Inflation 
Is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  as  the 
President  has  been  told  by  those  arguing  for 
the  simple  method  of  a  tax  Increeise.  The 
debate  has  been  going  on  since  last  Decem- 
ber when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised 
the  re-dlscount  rate  despite  the  fervent  plea 
of  the  President.  Don't  apply  the  brake  on 
the  money  supply,  the  President  argued,  un- 
tU  you  see  our  budget  for  next  year. 

As  a  sop  to  the  chorus  demanding  action 
to  damp  down  the  rise  In  prices  and  interest 
rates,  the  President  caUed  for  canceling  the 
7  percent  Investment  credit.  That  undoubt- 
edly fed  the  boom.  The  effect  of  cancella- 
tion wUl,  however,  hardly  be  felt  before  six 
months  or  more  have  passed.  With  the 
crucial  date  of  Nov.  8  In  the  offing  it  was  a 
gesture  calculated  to  offend  the  minimum 
number  of  voters  who  could  In  any  event 
be  counted  as  already  alienated  from  the 
Great  Society. 

When  be  signed  the  Interest  rate  bill  the 
President  did  not  disclose  what  his  aides 
describe  as  a  kind  of  pact  of  peace  with  the 
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a  celllnc  on  long-tenn  c«rtlflcata*  of  deposit, 
dropping  the  interest  rate  perhaps  h.iit  of 
ons  percent  from  Ita  present  level. 

Effective  as  this  will  be.  In  a  limited  sense, 
tt  Is  not.  In  the  view  of  those  profoundly 
concerned  with  the  direction  of  the  economy, 
a  substitute  for  a  tax  Increase  to  sotik  up 
surplus  money.  Nor,  sad  as  It  must  sesm  to 
the  President,  are  his  appeals  for  voluntary 
cooperation  from  the  bankers,  trade  uolons. 
Industry  any  more  effective  In  throttling 
domi  the  racing  engine  of  prosperity. 


INFORMATION  SERVICES  CENTER 
OPENED  BY  SMITH  KLINE  ft 
FRENCH  LABORATORIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy,  Indeed,  to  receive  a  copy  of  a 
release  issued  by  Smith  Kline  &  Fi-ench 
Laboratories,  a  respected  and  very  pros- 
perous drug  company,  which  has  its  main 
office  at  1500  Spring  Garden  Street  in 
Philadelphia. 

This  release  Indicates  that  the  com- 
pany, at  its  own  expense,  is  setting  up  an 
office  where  people  in  the  Spring  Oc xden 
area,  which  is  part  of  our  north  central 
Philadelphia  poverty  area,  can  find  out 
where  they  can  get  help  when  they  need 
it.  This  office  has  already  been  officially 
opened,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  first 
service  of  its  kind  to  be  cverated  by  a 
business  concern. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  company 
and  all  Its  executives,  particular-y  F. 
Markoe  Rivlnus,  its  president,  for  this 
splendid  tustion  in  the  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  press  release  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  office  where  people  In  the  Spring  Oar- 
den  area  can  find  out  where  they  caa  get 
help  when  they  need  It  wlU  be  opened  offi- 
cially today  (September  33)  at  1720  Mount 
Vernon  Street. 

It  will  be  known  as  the  Information  Serv- 
ices Center  and  will  be  managed  and  sup- 
ported by  Smith  Kline  *  Ftench  Labora- 
tories, the  pharmaceutical  firm  located  near- 
by at  1500  Spring  Oarden  Street. 

It  will  be  the  first  service  of  Its  kind  to  be 
operated  by  a  business  firm. 

P.  Markoe  Rivlnus,  Smith  Kline  &  Prencb 
President,  said  the  center  was  established  to 
meet  a  serious  need  In  the  area. 

"The  center  will  be  a  bridge  between  the 
people  of  the  Spring  Oarden  neighborhood 
and  government  and  social  servlcee.  Our 
experience  In  this  neighborhood  has  shown 
that  the  people  do  not  know  what  services 
are  available  and  do  not  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services.  Our  purpose  is  to 
help  fill  this  gap." 

The  center  prlnclpaUy  will  serve  the  area 
bounded  by  Spring  Oarden  Street.  Broad 
Street,  Palimount  Avenue  and  Twenty-flrst 
Street.  The  company  estimates  the  area  has 
a  population  of  about  34,000. 

The  center  has  a  staff  of  two  and  a  secre- 
tary-receptionist. It  wUI  be  open  from  8:80 
ajn.  until  5:80  pjn.  Monday  through  Priday. 

Staff  members  are  Carver  A.  Portlock  and 
Tom  Perry.  Portlock  formerly  was  Alumni 
Director  of  Bethune-Cookman  College  In 
Daytona  Beacb,  Florida.  Perry,  who  speaks 
Spanish,  formerly  was  with  the  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  here.  Ana  VaaqueB  Is 
the  secretary-receptionist. 

The  canter  hss  been  operating  unofficially 
Mnoa  AprU  at  the  Mount  Vernon  Street  ad- 
dress, which  formerly  was  a  church  bnUding. 
ffortloek  jolnsd  Smith  Kline  *  French  short- 


ly afterward.  Through  the  ssslstanoa  of 
Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate's  office  he  rec^ved 
an  orientation  to  the  services  available  in 
the  city  government. 

Among  the  problems  handled  by  the  center 
since  AprU  were  finding  Jobe  for  adults  and 
teen-agers;  sending  people  to  agencies  which 
can  supply  food  and  clothing;  trying  to  rem- 
edy housing  problems,  including  a  large 
number  of  requests  for  better  housing; 
mediating  debt  problems;  finding  interpre- 
ters: giving  advice  on  how  to  apply  for  such 
Jobs  as  police  officer  and  practical  ntirse; 
helping  to  get  children  enrolled  in  day  camps, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  this  action 
by  this  fine,  public-spirited  firm.  Smith 
Kline  &  French,  may  be  emulated  by 
many  others  of  our  great  Industrial  cor- 
porations, not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
also  across  the  Nation. 


AMBASSADOR    GOLDBERG'S    VIET- 
NAM PEACE  OFFENSIVE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  turn 
now  to  the  subject  of  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg's address  at  the  United  Nations  on 
Thursday,  September  22,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  that  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  23.  1966] 

TXXT     or     OOLDBERO'S    AODSESS     ON     VlXTNAM, 

AntiCA,  AND  Space 
(By  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg,  Chief  U.S.  Delegate) 

Unttkd  Nations,  N.Y.,  Sept.  22. — As  the 
General  Assembly  convenes  In  this  21st  year 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  of  the  United 
States  are'  aware,  as  Indeed  every  delegation 
must  be,  of  the  great  responsibilities  which 
all  of  us  share  who  work  In  this  world  organi- 
sation for  peace. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  feels  these  responsibili- 
ties more  keenly  than  our  Secretary  General, 
U  Thant.  In  the  past  five  years  he  has  filled 
with  distinction  and  effectiveness  what  Is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  office  In  the  world. 
We  know  how  much  selfless  dedication  and 
energy  have  been  exacted  from  him  on  behalf 
of  the  world  community.  We  can  well  un- 
derstand how  the  b\irdens  of  his  office  led 
him  to  his  decision  not  to  offer  himself  for 
a  second  term  as  Secretary  General. 

But  the  United  Nations  needs  him.  It 
needs  him  as  a  jierson.  It  needs  him  as  a 
Secretary  Oeneral  who  conceives  his  office  In 
the  full  spirit  of  the  Charter  as  an  impor- 
tant organ  of  the  United  Nations,  endowed 
with  the  authority  to  act  with  Initiative  and 
effectiveness.  The  members,  in  aU  their  di- 
versity and  even  discord,  are  united  In  their 
confidence  in  him.  His  departure  at  this 
crucial  time  in  world  affairs,  and  In  the  life 
of  the  United  Nations,  would  be  a  serious  loss 
both  to  the  organization  Itself  and  to  the 
cause  of  peace  among  nations.  We  reiterate 
our  earnest  hope  that  he  will  heed  the  unan- 
imous wishes  of  the  membership  and  permit 
his  tenure  of  office  to  be  extended.  His  af- 
firmative decision  on  this  question  wovUd 
give  us  all  new  courage  to  deal  with  the  many 
great  problems  on  our  agenda. 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  Mr.  President, 
expect  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  these 
problems.  With  all  their  troubles  and  as- 
pirations they  put  great  faith  In  this  orga- 
nization. They  look  to  us  not  tar  pious 
words  but  for  solid  results — agreements 
reached,  wars  ended  or  prevented,  treaties 
written,  cooperative  programs  launched — re- 
suite  that  will  bring  humanity  a  few  steps, 
but  giant  steps,  closer  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Charter  which  are  onr  common  coomiltment. 


"Moax  vamrui.  coNraisxrnoN" 

Realising  this,  the  United  States  has  con- 
sidered what  it  could  say  in  this  general  de- 
bate which  would  Improve  the  prospects  (or 
such  fruitful  results  In  the  present  session. 
We  concluded  that,  rather  than  attempt  to 
review  the  many  questions  to  which  we  at- 
tach Importance,  we  could  make  a  more  use- 
ful contribution  by  concentrating  on  the 
serious  dangers  to  peace  now  existing  in 
Asia — particularly  the  war  in  Vietnam — and 
by  treating  this  subject  In  a  constructive  and 
positive  vray. 

The  conflict  In  Vietnam  Is  first  of  all  an 
Asian  Issue,  whose  tragedy  and  suffering  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  peoples  directly  Involved. 
But  its  repercussions  are  worldwide.  It  di- 
verts much  of  the  energies  of  many  nations, 
my  own  Included,  from  urgent  and  construc- 
tive endeavors.  It  Is,  as  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral said  in  his  statement  on  September  1.  "a 
source  of  grave  concern  and  Is  boimd  to  be 
a  source  of  even  greater  anxiety,  not  only 
to  the  parties  directly  Involved  and  to  the 
major  powers  but  also  to  other  members  of 
the  organization."  My  Government  remains 
determined  to  exercise  every  restraint  to  limit 
the  war  and  to  exert  every  effort  to  bring  the 
conflict  to  the  earliest  possible  end. 

The  essential  facts  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
can  be  stated  briefly.  Vietnam  today  remains 
divided  along  the  demarcation  line  agreed 
upon  in  Oeneva  In  1954.  To  the  north  and 
south  of  that  line  are  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam.  Provisional  though  they 
may  be,  pending  a  decision  on  the  peaceful 
reunlflcation  of  Vietnam  by  the  process  of 
self-determination,  they  are  nonetheless  po- 
litical realities  in  the  international  com- 
munity. 

The  Geneva  acccn-d  which  established  the 
demarcation  line  is  so  thorough  In  Its  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  force  that  it  forbids 
military  interference  of  any  sort  by  one  side 
in  the  affairs  of  the  other;  It  even  forbids 
civilians  to  cross  the  demilitarized  zone.  In 
1962  military  infiltration  through  Laos  was 
also  forbidden.  Yet,  despite  these  provisions, 
South  Vietnam  Is  under  an  attack,  already 
several  years  old,  by  forces  directed  and  sup- 
plied from  the  North,  and  reinforced  by  regu- 
lar units — currently  some  17  identified  regi- 
ments— of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  The 
manifest  purpose  of  this  attack  Is  to  force 
upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  system 
which  they  have  not  chosen  by  asxy  peaceful 
process. 

Let  It  be  noted  that  this  action  by  North 
Vietnam  contravenes  not  only  the  United 
Nations  Charter  but  also  the  terms  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  2131  (XX),  adopted 
unanimously  only  last  December  and  entitled 
'TJeclaration  on  the  Inadmissibility  of  Inter- 
vention in  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and 
the  Protection  of  their  Independence  and 
Sovereignty." 

That  resolution  declares,  among  other 
things,  that  "no  state  has  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs 
of  any  other  state."  It  further  declares  that 
"no  state  shall  organize,  assist,  foment,  fi- 
nance, incite  at  tolerate  subversive,  terrorist 
or  armed  activities  directed  toward  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  another  state,  or  Interfere 
in  dvil  strife  in  another  state."  It  would  be 
hard  to  write  a  more  concise  description  of 
what  North  Vietnam  Is  doing,  and  has  been 
doing  iot  years,  in  South  Vietnam. 

Certainly  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
force  and  subversion — both  by  this  resolu- 
tion and  by  the  Charter  Itself— must  apply 
with  full  vigor  to  International  demarcation 
lines  that  have  been  established  by  solemn 
international  agreements.  This  Is  true  not 
only  in  Vietnam  but  m  all  the  divided  SUtes, 
where  the  recoiirse  to  force  between  the  di- 
vided parts  can  liave  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. Furthermore  solenm  mtematlonal 
agreements,  speciflcaUy  the  Geneva  accords, 


expUdtly  prohibit  recbuiBe  to  force  as  a 
means  of  reunifying  tniat  country. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  because  of  the  attempt 
to  upset  by  violence  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, and  Its  far-reaching  Implications  else- 
where, that  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  responded  to  appeals  from 
South  Vietnam  for  military  assistance. 

Our  alms  in  giving  this  assistance  are 
Btrlctly  limited. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  "holy  war" 
against  Communism. 

We  do  not  seek  to  4*tabllah  an  American 
empire  or  a  "sphere  of  Influence"  in  Asia. 

We  seek  no  permanent  military  bases,  no 
permanent  establishment  of  troops,  no  per- 
manent alliances,  no  permanent  American 
"presence"  of  any  kind  In  South  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  seek  to  Impose  a  ix>llcy  of  align- 
ment on  South  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  seek  the  Overthrow  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam. 

We  do  not  seek  to  do  any  injiiry  to  main- 
land China  nor  to  threaten  any  of  its  legiti- 
mate Interests.  j 

POLITICAI.  SOLltTlON  SOUGHT 

We  do  not  ask  of  North  Vietnam  an  un- 
conditional surrender  Or  indeed  the  surren- 
der of  anything  that  belongs  to  it;  nor  do  we 
seek  to  exclude  any  segment  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  frota  peaceful  participa- 
tion In  their  country'^  future. 

Let  me  say  affirmatively  and  succinctly 
what  our  aims  are.        \ 

We  want  a  political!  solution,  not  a  mili- 
tary solution,  to  this  (tonflict.  By  the  same 
token,  we  reject  the  Iflea  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  a  right  to  impose  a  military  solu- 
tion. 1 1 

We  seek  to  assure  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  same  rlgpt  of  self-determina- 
tion—to decide  their  pwn  political  destiny, 
free  of  force — that  the  lUnited  Nations  Char- 
ter affirms  for  all. 

And  we  believe  that'teunlflcatlon  of  Viet 


XJM.  OSms   "TOST  ST13>" 

Nevertheless,  let  me  say  that,  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  United  States  is  willing  once  again  to 
take  the  first  step.  We  are  prepared  to  order 
a  cessation  of  all  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam— the  moment  we  are  assured,  privately 
or  otherwise,  that  this  step  will  be  answered 
promptly  by  a  corresponding  and  appropriate 
de-escalation  on  the  other  side.  We  there- 
fore urge  before  this  Assembly  that  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Hanoi  be  asked  the  following 
question,  to  which  we  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  either  a  private  or  a  public  response: 

Wovild  it  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and 
in  response  to  a  prior  cessation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  bombing  In  North  Vietnam, 
take  oorrespondlng  and  timely  steps  to  re- 
diice  or  bring  to  an  end  its  own  military 
activltleB  against  South  Vietnam? 

Another  obstacle  Is  said  to  be  North  Viet- 
nam's conviction  or  fear  that  the  United 
States  Intends  to  establish  a  permanent  mil- 
itary presence  In  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  basis 
for  such  a  fear.  The  United  States  stands 
ready  to  withdraw  Its  forces  as  others  with- 
draw theirs  BO  that  peace  can  be  restored 
in  South  Vietnam,  and  favors  International 
machinery — either  of  the  United  Nations  or 
other  machinery — to  Insure  effective  supter- 
vlslon  of  the  withdrawal.  We  therefore  urge 
that  Hanoi  be  asked  the  f<^owing  queortlon 
also: 

Would  North  Vietnam  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  schedtile  for  supervised,  phased 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  all  ex- 
ternal forces — those  of  North  Vietnam  as 
well  as  those  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  aiding  South  Vietnam? 

A  further  obstacle  Is  said  to  be  disagree- 
ment over  the  place  of  the  Vletcong  In  the 
negotiations.  Some  arg^e  that,  regardless 
of  different  views  on  who  controls  the  Vlet- 
cong, it  is  a  combatant  force  and,  as  such, 
should  take  part  in  the  negotiations. 


most  disturbing  phenomena  of  our  age. 
Surely,  among  the  essentials  of  peace  in 
Asia  are  "reconciliation  between  nations  that 
now  call  themselves  enemies"  and,  specifical- 
ly, "a  peaceful  mainland  China." 

Let  me  say  categorically  to  this  assembly 
that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  isolate  Communist  China  from  the  world. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  sought  to  limit 
the  areas  of  hostility  and  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  our  historically  friendly 
relations  with  the  great  people  of  China. 

Our  efforts  to  this  end  have  taken  many 
forms.  Since  1956,  United  States  representa- 
tives have  held  131  bilateral  diplomatic  meet- 
ings in  Oeneva,  and  later  In  Warsaw,  with 
emissaries  from  Peking. 

We  have  sought  without  success  to  open 
nimaerous  unofficial  channels  of  conununlca- 
tlon  with  mainland  China. 

We  have  made  it  crystal  clear  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  attack.  Invade  or  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  existing  regime  In  Peking. 

And  we  have  expressed  our  hope  to  see  rep- 
resentatives of  Peking  Join  us  and  others  in 
meaningful  negotiations  on  disarmament,  a 
nuclear  test  ban  and  a  ban  on  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  the  international  community  cannot 
countenance  Peking's  doctrine  and  policy  of 
intervening  by  violence  and  subversion  in 
other  nations,  whether  under  the  guise  of 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation  against 
Independent  countries  or  under  any  other 
guise.  Such  intervention  can  find  no  place 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  nor  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly.  Yet 
dozens  of  nations  represented  in  this  hall 
have  had  direct  experience  of  these  illegal 
activities. 

IBSUX    or    BXO    CHINA 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  of  our 
ardent  desire  for  a  better  atmosphere,  that 
the  United  States  has  carefully  considered 
the  Issues  arising  from  the  absence  of  rep- 


Some  time  ago  our  view  on  this  matter  was 

na^lh^mri;;  de^rd".;;i'u;^rth;;ougra''f^     "^^r^  by  president  Johnson,  who  made  clear     '^^^^^tlves  of  Peking  from  the  United  Na- 

.      ^.  »~     i-i«xuu8u  a  iicc     that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  ques-     tions. 

tion  would  not  be  "an  Insurmountable  prob-         "Pwo  facts  bear  on  this  issue  and  on  the 
lem."    We  therefore  invite  the  authorities  in     attitude  of  my  country  toward  any  attempted 
HancA  to  consider  whether  this  obstacle  to 
negotiation  may  not  be  more  Imaginary  than 
real. 

Mr.  President,  we  offer  these  proposals  in 
the  Interest  of  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 
There  may  be  other  prop)08al8.  We  have  not 
been  and  are  not  now  Inflexible  in  our  posi- 
tion. But  we  do  believe  that,  whatever  ap- 
proach flnally  succeeds,  it  will  not  be  one 
which  simply  decries  what  is  happening  in 
Vietnam  and  appeals  to  one  side  to  stop 
while  encouraging  the  other.  Such  a  posi- 
tion can  only  further  delay  the  peace  we 
aU  desire  and  fervently  hope  for.  The  only 
workable  formvUa  for  a  settlement  will  be 
one  which  Is  Just  to  the  basic  Interests  of  all 
who  are  involved. 

In  this  spirit  we  welcome  discussion  of  this 
question  either  in  the  Security  Council, 
where  the  United  States  itself  has  raised  the 
matter,  or  here  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
we  are  fuUy  prepared  to  take  part  In  any 
such  discussion.  We  earnestly  soUclt  the 
further  Inltatlve  of  any  organ,  including  the 
Secretary  General,  or  any  member  of  the 
United  Nations  whose  Influence  can  help  in 
this  cause.  Every  member  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  exert  Its  power  and  Influence  for  peace; 
and  the  greater  Its  power  and  influence,  the 
greater  Is  this  respKinslbllity. 

Now  I  turn  to  another  problem,  related 
in  part  to  the  first;  the  problem  of  how  to 
foster  a  constructive  relationship  between  the 
mainland  of  China,  with  its  700  million  peo- 
ple, and  the  outside  world.  The  misdirection 
of  so  much  of  the  energies  of  this  vast,  in- 
dustrious and  gifted  people  Into  xenophobic 
diq>Iays,  such  as  the  extraordinary,  difficult 
to  understand  and  alarming  acUvltlee  of  the 
Red  Guards;  and  the  official  policy  and  doc- 
trine of  promoting  revolution  and  subversion 
throughout  the  world — these  are  among  the 


choice  by  the  peoples  of  both  the  North  and 
South  without  outside  Interference,  the  re- 
sults of  which  choice  infe  are  fully  prepared 
to  support.  I 

These,  then,  are  our  affirmative  alms.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  stated  position  of  Hanoi 
on  these  Issues.  But  no  differences  can  be 
resolved  without  contSK^,  discussions  or  ne- 
gotiations. For  our  pa^,  we  have  long  been 
and  remain  today  ready  to  negotiate  without 
any  prior  conditions.     , 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  Hanoi's  four 
points  together  with  afty  pcrints  which  other 
parties  may  wish  to  ratfee.  We  are  ready  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  based  on  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  1954  and  1962  Geneva  agree- 
ments, which  observance  was  called  for  in 
the  communique  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countrtef  In  Bucharest.  And 
we  will  support  a  recoiivenlng  of  the  Geneva 
conference,  or  an  Asian  conference,  or  any 
other  generally  acceptajble  f  orimi. 

At  the  same  Ume  fe  have  also  sofberly 
considered  whether  the.  lack  of  agre«nent  on 
peace  alms  has  been  tfce  sole  barrier  to  the 
beginning  of  negotiations.  We  are  aware 
U«t  some  perceive  other  obstacles,  and  I  wish 
to  make  three  proposals  with  respect  to 
them: 

Rrst,  It  is  said  thai  one  obstacle  is  the 
Dmted  States  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
l«t  It  be  recalled  that  there  was  no  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  for  five  years  during  which 
tliere  was  steadily  increasing  Infiltration 
from  North  Vietnam;  during  which  there 
were  no  United  States  oombat  forces  in  Vlet- 
o**"!;  and  during  whidh  strenuous  efforts 
»«re  being  made  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. And  let  it  fxirther  be  recaUed  that 
t*lce  before  we  have  suipended  our  bombing, 
Mice  for  37  days,  without  any  reciprocal  act 
<*  deescalatlon  from  the  other  side,  and 
Jthout  any  sign  from  ibem  of  a  wUlingnesB 
tonagotute. 


solution. 

First,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is 
a  founding  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  rights  are  clear.  The  United  States 
will  vigorously  oppose  any  effort  to  exclude 
the  representative  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  put  rep- 
resentatives of  Conununlst  China  in  their 
place. 

The  second  fact  is  that  Communist  China, 
unlike  anyone  else  in  the  history  of  this 
organization,  has  put  forward  special  and 
extraordinary  terms  for  consenting  to  enter 
the  United  Nations.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Republic  of  China,  there  are 
also  demands  to  transform  and  pervert  this 
organization  from  its  Charter  purposes — 
some  of  them  put  forward  as  recently  as  yes- 
terday. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  attitude? 
We  cannot  be  sure,  but  we  do  know  that  it 
comes  from  a  leadership  whose  stated  pro- 
gram is  to  transform  the  world  by  violence. 
It  comes  frcxn  a  leadership  which  openly 
proclaims  it  Is  opposed  to  any  discussion  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  these  leaders 
wish  to  isolate  their  country  from  a  world — 
and  from  a  United  Nations — that  they  can- 
not transform  and  control.  'Indeed,  they 
have  already  brought  their  country  to  a 
degree  of  isolation  that  is  unique  in  the 
world  today — an  isolation  not  only  from  the 
umted  States  and  its  allies,  but  from  most 
of  the  nonallgned  world  and  even  from  most 
of  the  Communist  nations.  Many,  not  only 
the  United  States,  have  sought  improved  re- 
lations and  have  been  rebuffed. 

At  this  moment  In  history,  therefore,  Mr. 
President,  the  basic  question  about  the  rela- 
tion between  Communist  China  and  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  question  to  wmch  only 
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the  leaders  In  Peking  can  give  tbe  answer. 
And  r  put  the  question.  Will  tbey  refrain 
from  putting  forward  clearly  \inacceptable 
terms;  and  are  they  prepared  to  assume  the 
obligations  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
In  particular  the  basic  Charter  obligation 
to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  political 
Independence  of  any  state? 

The  world —  .  .  .  my  Government — will 
listen  moat  attentively  for  a  helpful  re- 
sponse  to  these  questions.  We  hope  It  wUl 
come  soon — the  sooner  the  better.  Like 
many  other  members  here,  the  United  States 
has  the  friendliest  historic  feelings  toward 
the  great  Chinese  people,  and  looks  forward 
to  the  occasion  when  they  will  once  again 
enrich,  rather  than  endanger,  the  fabric  of 
the  world  commimlty,  and.  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Charter,  "practice  tolerance,  and  live 
together  In  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors.'* 

"(axAT  AMD  THoairr  Jasuta" 

Mr.  President,  I  have  dwelt  on  these  great 
and  thorny  Issues  of  Asia  because  they  are 
of  far  more  than  regional  importance. 
Progress  toward  their  solution  would  visibly 
brighten  the  atmosphere  of  international 
relations  all  over  the  world.  It  would  en- 
able the  United  Nations  to  turn  a  new 
comer — to  apply  Itself  with  renewed  energy 
to  the  great  tasks  of  reconciliation  and  |>eace- 
ful  construction  which  lies  before  \is  In  every 
part  of  the  globe. 

Surely  peaceful  construction  is  needed 
above  all  in  the  less  developed  areas.  It  Is 
needed  In  Southeast  Asia,  today  a  region  of 
conflict  but  also  a  region  of  vast  undevel- 
oped resources — where  my  country  Is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  most  substantial  con'Tlbu- 
tlon  to  the  development  of  the  whole  region. 
Including  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  needed  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  where,  under  the 
bold  Ideals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
states  of  Latin  America  are  already  carrying 
out  a  far-reaching,  peaceful  process  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

And  Indeed,  in  no  area  are  the  tasks  of 
economic  development  more  Importanv.  than 
on  the  continent  of  Africa — represent«d  In 
this  hall  by  the  delegates  of  37  nations.  Last 
Slay.  In  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  Pres- 
ident suggested  ways  in  which  the  United 
States,  as  a  friend  of  Africa,  might  help  with 
some  of  that  continent's  major  economic 
problems.  Our  efforts  in  this  entire  field  are 
now  entering  a  new  stage  as  we  beii^n  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  a  iipecial 
committee  appointed  to  review  United  States 
participation  In  African  developmen"  pro- 
grams, both  bilateral  and  multilateral. 

But  the  economic  side  of  this  picture  can- 
not stand  alone.  The  time  is  past  when 
either  pteace  or  material  progress  could  be 
founded  on  the  domination  of  one  ]>eople, 
or  one  race  or  one  group,  by  another.  Yet 
attempts  to  do  this  still  continue  in  nouth- 
em  Africa  today.  As  a  result,  the  danger 
to  peace  In  that  area  is  real. 

My  Oovemment  holds  strong  vle>vs  on 
these  problems.  We  are  not,  and  nevisr  will 
be,  content  with  a  minority  governnf^nt  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  objective  wn  sup- 
port for  that  country  remains  as  it  was  stated 
last  May:  "to  open  the  full  power  and  re- 
sponsibility of  nationhood  to  all  the  people 
of  Rhodesia — not  Just  6  percent  of  them." 

Not  can  we  ever  be  content  with  a  situa- 
Uon  such  as  that  In  South-Weet  .\frlca. 
where  one  race  holds  another  in  Intolerable 
subjection  under  the  false  name  of  apart- 
held. 

DEcisiCN  a  axmurrrsD 

The  decision  of  the  International  Court,  in 
refusing  to  touch  the  merits  of  the  question 
of  South-Weat  Africa,  was  moat  disappoint- 
ing. But  the  application  of  law  to  this 
question  does  not  hang  on  that  decialon 
alone.    South  Africa's  conduct  remains  sub- 


ject to  obligations  reaiBrmed  by  earlier  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  Court  whose  author- 
ity is  undlmmished.  Under  these  opinions, 
South  Africa  cannot  alter  the  international 
status  of  the  territory  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  Nations;  and  South  Africa  re- 
mains bound  to  accept  United  Nations  super- 
vision, submit  annual  reports  to  the  Gen- 
eral A&sembly  and  "promote  to  the  utmost 
the  material  and  moral  well-being  and  the 
social  progress  of  the  inhabitants." 

This  is  no  time  for  South  Africa  to  take 
refuge  in  an  overly  technical  finding  of  the 
International  Court,  which  did  not  deal  with 
the  substantive  merits  of  the  case.  The  time 
is  overdue — long  overdue — for  South  Africa 
to  accept  Its  obligations  to  the  international 
community  In  regard  to  South-West  Africa. 
Continued  violation  by  South  Africa  of  its 
plain  obligations  to  the  International  com- 
munity would  necessarily  require  all  mem- 
bers to  take  such  an  attitude  into  account 
In  their  relationships  with  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  questions  of 
significance  will  engage  our  attention  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Foremost  among  them  are  questions  of  dis- 
armament and  arms  control,  of  which  the 
most  urgent  are  the  completion  of  a  treaty 
to  prevent  the  further  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  extension  of  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty.  Remaining  differences 
on  these  Issues  can  and  must  be  resolved  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  compromise. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  further 
matter  of  great  concern  both  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  my  country:  the  draft  treaty 
to  govern  activities  In  outer  space,  mcludlng 
the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

Major  progress  has  been  made  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  important  treaty,  but  several 
Issues  remain.  One  of  these  concerns  the 
question  of  reporting  by  space  powers  on 
their  activities  on  celestial  bodies.  A  second 
issue  concerns  access  by  space  powers  to  one 
another's  installations  on  celestial  bodies. 
On  both  of  the  points  the  United  States,  at 
the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Legal  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Outer  Space, 
made  significant  compromise  proposals  In 
the  Interest  of  early  agreement. 

Unfortunately  and  regretfully,  the  U.S.SJl. 
has  not  responded  constructively  to  these 
proposals.  Instead,  it  has  insisted  on  still 
another  matter:  a  provision  requiring  states 
which  grant  fracking  facilities  to  one  coun- 
try to  make  the  same  facilities  available  to 
all  others — without  reciprocity  and  without 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  granting  state. 
The  obUgaUon  proposed  by  the  U.S.SJl.,  as 
was  apparent  in  the  Outer  Space  Committee, 
was  unacceptable  to  many  countries  par- 
ticipating in  the  outer-space  discussions,  and 
was  supported  only  by  a  very  small  number 
of  East  European  states. 

Tracking  facilities  are  a  matter  for  bilat- 
eral negotiation  and  agreement.  "Hie  United 
States  has  held  such  discussions  and  reached 
such  agreements  with  a  number  of  countries 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  commitment  and  com- 
mon advantage.  Prance  and  the  European 
Space  Research  Organization  have  also  es- 
tablished widespread  tracking  networks  on  a 
similar  basis.  It  Is,  of  course,  open  to  the 
U.SJ3JI.  and  any  other  space  power,  without 
objection  from  my  country,  to  proceed  In  ex- 
actly the  same  way. 

I  should  like  to  state  today  my  Govern- 
ment's Interest  In  bilateral  cooperation  in 
tracking  of  space  vehicles  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  benefits,  and  I  should  like  to  make  an 
offer  to  help  resolve  this  Impasse:  If  the 
U.S.S.R.  desires  to  provide  for  tracking  cover- 
age from  United  States  territory,  we  for  our 
part,  are  prepared  to  dlsctiss  with  Soviet 
repreaentatlves  the  technical  and  other  re- 
quirements involved  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing some  mutually  beneficial  agreement.  Our 
sclentlsta  and  technical  representatives  and 
meet  without  delay  to  explore  the  pos- 
alblUtlea. 


'Hie  outer  space  treaty  Is  too  important 
and  too  urgent  to  be  delayed.  This  treaty 
offers  us  the  opportunity  to  establish,  in  the 
unlimited  realm  of  space  beyond  this  planet, 
a  rule  of  peace  and  law — before  the  arms 
race  has  been  extended  Into  that  realm,  it 
la  all  the  more  urgent  because  of  man's 
rapid  strides  toward  landing  on  the  moon. 

By  far  the^greater  part  of  the  work  on  the 
treaty  is  now  behind  us.  We  have  agreed  on 
Important  •  provisions.  Including  major  ob- 
ligations In  the  area  of  arms  control.  We 
should  proceed  to  settle  the  remaimng  sub- 
sidiary issues  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  so 
that  this  General  Assembly  may  give  its  ap- 
proval to  a  completed  treaty  before  the  As- 
sembly adjourns. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that 
the  words  of  the  United  States  today  on  all 
these  Issues  may  contribute  to  concrete  steps 
toward  peace  and  a  better  world. 

We  know  the  difficulties  Ijut  we  are  not  dis- 
couraged. In  the  21  turbulent  years  since 
the  Charter  went  Into  effect,  we  of  the  United 
Nations  have  faced  conflicts  at  least  as  great 
and  as  difficult  as  any  that  confront  us  to- 
day. The  failure  of  this  organization  has 
been  propheslzed  many  times.  But  all  these 
prophesies  have  been  disproved.  Even  the 
most  formidable  Issues  have  not  killed  our 
organization — and  none  will.  Indeed,  it  has 
grown  great  and  respected  by  facing  the 
hardest  issues  and  dealing  forthrightly  with 
them. 

There  Is  no  magic  In  the  United  Nations 
save  what  we.  Its  members,  bring  to  it.  And 
that  magic  Is  a  simple  thing:  our  irreducible 
awareness  of  our  common  humanity  and  our 
consequent  will  to  peace.  Without  the 
awareness  and  that  will,  these  buildings 
would  be  an  empty  shell.  With  them,  v;e 
have  here  the  greatest  Instrument  ever  de- 
vised by  man  for  the  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicts and  the  building  of  the  better  future 
for  which  all  mankind  yearns. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  that  we  in  the 
Senate  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  the 
very  constructive  nature  of  this  splendid 
address,  which  was,  I  understand,  cleared 
by  both  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  before  it  was  delivered.  I  want 
to  congratulate  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  for  having  per- 
mitted Mr.  Goldberg  to  start  this  strong 
peace  offensive. 

I  think  that  several  points  in  the  ad- 
dress are  worthy  of  special  comment. 

In  the  first  place,  Ambasador  Goldberg 
speaks  of  the  necessity  for  concentrating 
on  the  serious  dangers  to  peace  now  ex- 
isting in  Asia,  particularly  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  Indicates  that  our  Govern- 
ment remains  determined  to  exercise 
every  restraint  to  limit  the  war  and  to 
exert  every  effort  to  bring  the  conflict  to 
the  earliest  possible  end. 

My  deep  regret  is  that  while  Mr.  Gold- 
berg speaks  In  the  United  Nations  for  the 
policy  of  our  Government — and  sup- 
posedly of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State — I  note  in  the  morning 
paper  that  we  are  sending  American 
troops  into  the  Mekong  Delta  for  the 
first  time.  I  also  noted  on  a  television 
broadcast  this  morning  that  American 
deaths  last  week  reached  a  new  high  since 
May;  that  they  again  exceeded,  as  they 
have  several  weeks  in  the  past,  the  total 
South  Vietnamese  casualties;  that  the 
number  of  wounded  is  drastically  up. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  that  while  we 
talk  peace  at  the  United  Nations,  not 
only  are  we  accelerating  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, but  also,  our  military  commanders 


are  sending  American  |x>ys  unnecessarily 
to  their  deaths.  | 

I  believe  the  President  should  be  called 
upon,  In  no  uncertadii  terms,  to  stop  this 
unnecessary  slaughter  and  woimding  of 
American  boys,  while  the  peace  offensive 
Initiated  by  Ambassador  Goldberg  can 
be  given  an  oi^orti^ty  to  move  for- 
ward— hopefully  to  t^ult,  at  long  last, 
in  negotiations.  I 

I  point  out  that  M^,  Goldberg,  for  the 
first  time,  makes  thl3  fine  statement: 

We  are  not  engaged  l^i  a  "holy  war"  against 
oommunlsm. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  any  responsi- 
ble ofiBcer  of  our  Government,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  made  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  Goldberg  reiterates,  and  I  am 
happy  to  hear  him  reiterate,  what  has 
been  said  before,  but  Iwhlch  I  fear  far  too 
many  people  around  the  globe  do  not 
believe.   He  says: 


We  do  not  seek  to 
empire  or  a  "sphere  of 


establish  an  American 
tnfluence"  In  Asia. 


That  is  good  news 

We  seek  no  permanettt  military  bases,  no 
permanent  establishment  of  troops,  no  per- 
manent alliances,  no  ;  permanent  American 
"presence"  of  any  kind  {n  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  good  news  | 

We  do  not  seek  tq  Impose  a  policy  of 
alignment  on  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  extraordlnacrily  good  news. 
We  do  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vleiaam. 

That,  too,  is  encouraging. 

We  do  not  seek  to  dp  any  Injury  to  main- 
land China  or  to  threaJten  any  of  Its  legiti- 
mate Interests. 

This  is,  indeed.  cojiBtructive  comment. 
I  would  hope  that  others  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Goveojnment  have  taken 
careful  note  of  whajt;  Mr.  Goldberg  has 
said.  In  particular]  I  refer  to  some  of 
the  hawks  in  the  Department  of  State,  In 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  i%aff,  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  |ind  in  all  the  other 
agencies  in  the  exeflutive  branch  of  the 
Government,  who  have  been  taking  so 
belligerent  an  attitude  with  respect  to 
our  policy  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Goldberg  sayad 

We  want  a  political  Isolution,  not  a  mili- 
tary solution,  to  this  cohfllct. 

Let  us  stop  the  laearch  and  destroy 
policy;  let  us  stop  tl^e  bombing  of  North 
the  unnecessary 
boys  for  purposes 
inr  national  interest. 


tions,  do  we  reinstate  the  bunbing  of 
North  Vietnam  at  the  same  time? 

Why  can  we  not  coordinate  our  policy 
behind  the  wise  statement  of  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg? 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  although 
the  oitire  speech  deserves  careful  read- 
ing by  every  Member  of  the  Senate — and 
I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  chalnntm  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
I  note  with  great  pleasure  that  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  concludes  by  saying: 

Mr.  President,  many  other  questions  of 
significance  will  engage  our  attention  during 
this  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Pore- 
most  among  them  are  questions  of  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control,  of  which  the  most 
urgent  are  the  completion  of  a  treaty  to 
prevent  the  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  extension  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty.  Remaining  differences  on 
these  Issues  can  and  must  be  resolved  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  wait  for  the  day  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  permit  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  and  will  permit  Mr. 
William  F\>ster  and  his  associates  to 
make  that  reasonable  compromise  which 
within  24  hours  could  get  us  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  a  nonproliferation  treaty, 
by  abandoning  the  outmoded  and  obso- 
lete concept  of  a  joint  nuclear  force  In 
which  the  West  CJerman  Government 
would  retain  an  option  to  get  its  finger 
on  the  nuclear  trigger. 

I  express  admiration  for  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  and  I  hope  that  the  lead  he 
has  taken  will  be  followed  by  others  in 
the  administration. 


Vietnam;  let  us  st 
killing  of  America 
which  do  not  serve  i 


Mr.  Goldberg  continues: 

The  United  States  Is  willing  once  again  to 
take  the  first  step,  we  are  prepared  to  order 
a  cessation  of  all  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam—the  moment  w^  are  assured,  privately 
or  otherwise,  that  thl^  step  will  be  answered 
promptly  by  corresponding  and  appropriate 
ae-escalation  on  the  other  side. 

This,  indeed,  is  gjxKi  news;  but  while 
he  is  saying  that,  we  are  stepping  up  the 
bombing  of  Northj  Vietnam;  we  are 
moving  into  the  Mekong  Delta  for  the 
first  time;  American  casualties  are  at  a 
new  high. 

Why  is  it  not  poMible  for  once,  since 
this  unhappy  war   legan,  for  us  to  act 


the  way  we  talk? 
with  this  InitiaUve 


Why,  when  we  go 
to  the  United  Na- 


INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OP 
THE  PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLI- 
ANCE FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
North  Carolina's  ablest  young  sons.  Bill 
Suttle,  president  of  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  an  elo- 
quent and  Illuminating  address  at  the 
Second  Annual  Inter-American  Con- 
ference of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  on 
September  19.  1966.  His  address  Is 
worthy  of  the  widest  dissemination,  and 
for  this  reason  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Address  of  the  President   of  the  UwrnD 

States  Jxtnior  Chamber  of  Coukercx 

To  be  given  the  opportunity  of  participat- 
ing m  this  Second  Annual  Inter-American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
is  both  a  personal  privilege  and  a  real  honor 
for  the  organization  that  I  represent. 

Although  neither  the  United  States  Jay- 
cees — more  than  a  quarter-million  strong  In 
6.000  communities  throughout  my  country — 
nor  Junior  Chamber  International,  with 
thousands  of  local  organizations  spanning  77 
free  nations  of  the  world,  has  any  official 
connection  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  or 
the  Partners  program,  our  alms  and  objec- 
tives are  so  closely  related  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  Is  fitting  that  we  exchange 
Ideas  at  a  meeting  of  this  nature. 

Jaycees  believe  that  the  growth  at  the 
individual  is  the  moat  Important  element  of 
our  movement  and  that  the  real  solution 


to  the  probl«ns  that  face  our  oommunltles 
today  is  having  people  who  are  big  enough 
to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 
At  least  to  my  untrained  eye,  it  appears  that 
the  objectives  of  our  Partners  iwogram  are 
also  vitally  concerned  with  a  similar  con- 
cept of  growth  and  personal  Involvement. 

With  a  true  desire  to  stimulate  Individual 
growth  and  initiative  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas — both  North  and  South — the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  can  develop  the 
public  confidence  necessary  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  big  dreams  embodied  In  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  Big  governments  can  lay 
great  plans,  but  only  big  people  can  build 
them  Into  reality. 

A  speaker  at  a  program  such  as  this  might 
receive   great  favor  by  spending  his  entire 
time  reminding  you  of  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  the  first  thirty  months  of  the  Part- 
ners of  the  AUlance.    And,  certainly,  no  one 
should  Ignore  such  things  at  the  saline  and 
dextrose  solutions  from  the  State  of  Florida 
that  probably  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
children  In  Northern  Colombia — ^the  Texas 
tools  that  made  possible  the  road  to  connect 
the  village  of  Navan  In  Southern  Peru  with 
the  remainder  of  the  world.    And,  certainly, 
no  one  would  ever  want  to  forget  the  news- 
boy In  Lima  and  the  agricultural  specialist 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  who  are  alive  and  able 
to  contribute  to  society  today  because  of  the 
miracles  of  modern  surgery  made  available  to 
them    through   the   actions    of   their   North 
American  Partners.    Tou  can  point  with  real 
pride  to  the  fifteen  school  districts  In  the 
State  of  Oregon  who  were  able  to  conduct 
meaningful  cotirses  In  the  beautiful  Danish 
language     and     Central     American     Social 
Studies  through  the  efforts  of  their  Costa 
Rican  Partners,  and  the  drugs  that  Partners 
In  New  Jersey  supplied  to  their  friends  in  the 
Northeastern  section  of  this  country  when  it 
was  ravaged  by  floods  just  a  few  months  ago. 
I  could  stand  here  for  hours  and  share  your 
pride  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Latin 
American   children  whose  opportunities  for 
education  and  good  health  have  been  mate- 
rially advanced  through  maps,  books,  physical 
Improvements,  and  the  like  made  available 
by  their  friends  In  North  America;  or  in  the 
like  nimibers  throughout  the  Southeastern 
part  of  my  country  who  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop their  knowledge  and   appreciation  of 
the  culture  of  this  area  because  of  the  Vene- 
zuellan  exhibits  provided  through  the  efforts 
of  Partners  in  Caracas. 

But,  as  grand  as  these  accomplishments 
may  be,  they  are  mere  reflections  of  the  past 
and  have  little  value  unless  they  point  us 
toward  greater  progress  In  the  future.  And 
examining  each  of  these  grand  projects  of 
the  past  reveals  once  again  the  fact  that  at 
the  foundation  of  every  one  are  people,  big 
people,  truly  dedicated  to  sharing  what  la 
theirs  with  their  fellow  human  beings  In  a 
manner  that  Is  materially  beneficial. 

Because  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  la  a 
spirit  of  People  to  People  cooperation  aimed 
toward  a  better  life  for  all  Americans,  it  can 
never  lose  sight  of  the  primary  Importance 
of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  human  per- 
sonaUty.  Because  Jaycees  and  Partners  aUke 
realize  that  none  of  our  programs  can  ever 
be  bigger  than  the  people  who  are  involved 
In  them,  we  mtist  return  to  our  original 
premise  that  personal  growth  and  Involve- 
ment are  the  real  keys  to  our  future. 

As  we  begin  this  conference  that  is  In- 
vested with  much  of  the  faith  that  Ameri- 
cans share  In  each  other,  let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  without  growth  we 
wither  and  die. 

No  man,  no  program,  no  government,  no 
country,  no  way  of  life  stands  still.  Each  U 
either  growing  or  It  is  regressing.  Neither 
the  Jaycee  movement,  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  nor  any  other  great  Idea  treada 
water  for  any  period  of  time.  We  either 
surge  forward  or  we  are  swept  away  by  the 
tides. 
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It  tlM  dreamB  of  the  AUiano«  are  to  corns 
true,  real  growth  by  Interested  ladlTldiuUa  In 
North.  Ceotna  and  South  America  muit  be 
planned  at  this  meeting. 

I  speak  of  the  growth  we  get  when  we  are 
willing  to  start  out  on  couraee  that  are  chal- 
lenging, and  that  offer  great  rewards — even 
thongh  their  eventual  end  Is  not  easily  at- 
tainable. I  am  talking  about  the  kind  of 
growth  that  the  English  Poet  Browning  was 
referring  to  when  he  reminded  us  that  ".  .  . 
a  man's  reach  miut  always  exceed  his  graq;>." 

If  we  are  to  move  forward,  we  m\i8t  have 
growth  like  that  I  saw  In  a  young  man  dur- 
ing my  college  days  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  This  yoting  man,  who  stands 
only  five  feet  six  inches,  had  a  dream  and  the 
ambition  and  courage  to  make  It  come  true. 
Day  after  day,  in  heat  or  cold,  In  sunshine  or 
rain,  you  could  find  this  small  young  man 
going  around  and  aroimd  the  cinder  path 
upon  which  the  track  and  field  athletes  com- 
peted. You  could  count  on  finding  him 
there  before  his  fellow  team  members  ar- 
rived or  after  all  Others  had  gone.  If  you 
would  remain  long  enough,  you  cotild  see 
this  small  bit  of  humanity  disappear  Into 
the  wooded  cross-country  course  and  reap- 
pear many  long  minutes  later  running  at  the 
same  determined  pace.  If  we  moved  In  and 
observed  closely,  we  could  see  this  young  man 
extend  his  little  legs  to  the  point  that  It  ap- 
peared they  might  tear  right  out  of  the  sock- 
ets that  bound  them  to  his  body  and  then 
make  them  reach  another  fraction  of  an  Inch 
in  order  that  be  might  cut  down  on  the  great 
stride  disadvantages  that  stood  between  him 
and  his  dream  of  being  the  greatest  of  all 
American  distance  runners.  We  would  watch 
blm  breathe  so  deeply  that  It  seemed  his  lit- 
tle barrel-like  chest  would  rip  his  thin  clad 
uniform  from  his  body  and  then  force  his 
lungs  to  take  even  more  air  In  order  that  he 
might  develop  the  breathing  capacity  neces- 
sary to  make  his  dream  of  a  sub-fotir  minute 
mile  a  reality. 

Few,  If  any,  of  us  who  knew  and  admired 
this  fine  young  man  had  any  Idea  that  his 
goals  would  ever  be  reached,  but  we  cer- 
tainly realized,  at  that  time,  that  he  was 
growing  Into  a  bigger  and  better  human 
being.  But  Jim  Beatty  continued  to  live 
with  his  dream  and  with  bis  determination 
that  It  woiUd  be  realized  and.  in  1962,  he 
ran  the  first  mile  ever  by  an  American  In 
lees  than  four  minutes.  Later  that  same 
year,  when  his  time  for  the  mile  went  down 
to  three  minutes,  fifty-six  seconds  and  he 
broke  seven  other  existing  records,  he  be- 
came the  fastest  distance  nmner  that  my 
country  had  ever  produced  and  was  hon- 
ored as  one  of  the  Ten  Outsttmdlng  Toung 
Men  of  the  United  States. 

Jim  Beatty  grew  as  an  Individual  because 
he  had  a  great  dream — a  high  and  lofty  goal 
and  the  courage  to  make  It  Into  a  reality 
against  obetscles  that  appeared  to  moat  to  be 
Insurmountable. 

If  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Is  to  really 
make  Its  mark  In  history.  It  must  have  the 
same  kind  of  determination  and  growth.  We 
must  have  the  great  vision  to  see  the  invisible 
and  the  courage  to  accomplish  the  Impoa- 
ilble.  As  we  plan  In  meetings  such  as  this, 
we  must  set  our  course  according  to  the 
Instructions  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he 
itnlndert  us  that  "Far  better  It  Is  to  dare 
mighty  thlncB,  to  win  glorious  triumphs,  even 
though  checked  by  faUure,  than  to  take 
rank  with  those  poor  spirits  who  neither  en- 
Joy  much  nor  suffer  much  because  they  Uv« 
in  the  gray  twilight  that  knows  xkelther  tIo- 
tory  nor  defeat." 

Qzowth  toward  greatness  must  begin  with 
•  great  dream,  and  these  dreanu  should  be 
oonatantly  before  us  as  we  plan  for  our  every 
day  Uvea  or  as  we  lay  designs  for  the  future 
at  this  program.  If  w«  are  truly  to  stimulate 
the  mtnda  of  our  fellow  Americans  to  become 
Involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  vast  community 
of  our  continents,  we  must  present  them 


with  stimulating  and  exciting  Ideas  of  great- 
ness that  will  capture  our  Imagination  and 
motivate  us  all  to  untiring  action  and  com- 
plete Involvement. 

We  must  unveil  plans  that  challenge  all 
toward  real  growth  as  we  bring  to  fruition 
the  grand  dream  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
announced  on  Search  13,  1961,  to  stimulate 
"...  a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparalleled 
in  magnitude  and  nobility  of  ptirpoee,  to 
satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American  people 
for  homes,  work  and  land,  health  and 
schools." 

We  must  find  and  develop  big  dreams  of 
the  magnitude  of  Simon  Bolivar  when  he 
determined,  more  than  150  years  ago,  that 
his  homeland  should  be  free  from  the  foreign 
tyranny  that  engulfed  It,  and  we  must  then 
plant  the  seeds  within  the  peoples  of  our 
Americas  the  courage  to  never  relent  until 
these  dreams  are  realized. 

The  early  developments  of  the  Partners 
program  and  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have 
been  well  received  and  have  accomplished 
much.  But  we  must  realize  that  they,  in 
truth,  only  have  created  a  vehicle  by  which 
we  can  and  must  make  life  more  abundant 
for  the  peoples  of  all  America. 

It  la  BO  easy  for  tboae  of  us  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  been  bom  free  from 
want  of  the  basic  human  needs  to  believe 
that  the  abundance  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed Is  available  to  all.  Likewise,  we 
often  forget,  as  we  speed  around  the  world 
In  jet  aircraft,  that  the  frontiers  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  are  Just  as  real  as  the 
challenges  of  the  past. 

Oreat  advancements  in  transportation  and 
communication  have  brought  the  peoples  of 
our  hemisphere  closer  together  than  ever 
before.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
closeness  we  share  Is  more  than  rapid  travel 
and  messages.  It  Is  truly  a  closeness  that 
makes  us  brothers  and  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  one  another. 

We  must  recognize  our  responsibilities  and 
never  allow  any  amount  of  present  comfort 
or  affluence  to  blind  us  to  the  vast  frontiers 
of  1968. 

So  long  u  there  Is  a  Oodless  enemy  that 
encompasses  over  one-third  of  the  entire 
world  and  threatens  dally  to  enslave  the  souls 
of  all  free  men,  Americans  can  never  rest  nor 
shrink  from  bur  duty  of  eliminating  the 
hunger  and  plight  that  create  a  fertile 
ground  for  communist  tyranny.  So  long  as 
any  American  is  denied  by  his  environment 
the  strength  and  opportunity  to  Improve  his 
own  position  while  he  develops  a  better  com- 
munity for  his  children  there  will  be  vast 
frontiers  that  must  be  crossed  by  the  people 
of  our  hemisphere. 

We  cannot  accept  the  fact  that,  In  a  part 
of  our  great  hemisphere,  only  one  child  in 
six  will  be  given  any  educational  opportunity 
above  the  primary-grade  level  and  that  less 
than  half  will  ever  be  exposed  to  formal  edu- 
cation at  all,  realize  that  no  great  society  can 
be  built  on  a  quicksand  of  ignorance,  and 
not  see  the  tremendous  frontiers  of  education 
that  we  must  cross  in  1968. 

So  long  as  the  masses  of  people  In  my 
country  live  In  a  void  of  vlrtii&l  Ignorance  of 
the  arts  and  culture  of  Latin  America,  there 
will  be  vast  frontiers  to  be  crossed  there  by 
the  pioneers  of  the  Partners  program. 

We  cannot  see  the  great  numbers  of  human 
beings  who,  through  centuries  of  Isolation 
and  Ignorance,  have  been  relegated  to  birth, 
life  and  death  In  homes  that  most  of  us 
assembled  here  would  not  consider  fit  for  our 
domestic  animals,  call  ourselves  concerned 
and  compassionate  Americans  and  not  realize 
that  the  demand  for  courageous  pioneers  In 
our  hemisphere  Is  just  as  great  today  as  It 
was  when  Bolivar  fought  his  way  across  this 
continent  in  the  early  19th  century. 

So  long  as  there  Is  any  place  In  America 
where  two  of  every  five  Infants  die  from 
malnutrition  lees  than  one  year  following 
their  birth  Into  what  should  be  a  beautlfal 


and  opportune  life,  and  where  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Innocent  children  be- 
low the  tender  age  of  six  years  perish  every 
month  for  lack  of  sufllcient  nourishment  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  what  might  be 
healthy  bodies,  the  challenges  of  the  Part- 
ners program  will  be  as  great  as  those  that 
faced  the  rugged  patriots  and  pioneers  who 
carved  my  country  from  a  wilderness  him- 
dreds  of  years  ago. 

We  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ea?  to  the  clear, 
clarion  call  for  concerned,  compassionate 
pioneers  so  long  as  there  are  any  Americans 
whose  lack  of  knowledge  and  basic  tools 
makes  It  Impoeslble  for  them  to  turn  fertile 
soil  into  fields  that  glow  with  the  grain 
neceesary  to  feed  the  bellies  of  the  starving 
masses. 

Tes,  the  developments  that  draw  us  closer 
together  bring  with  them  the  challenges  and 
responsibilities  that  demand  great  vision  as 
you  plan  for  the  future  of  this  program. 

But,  as  we  plan  for  tomorrow,  we  must 
remember  that  our  opportunity  is  much  more 
than  dollars  and  cents,  full  stomaches,  flow- 
ing fields  or  adequate  seats  of  education.  We 
must  heed  the  words  of  President  Johnson 
at  the  celebration  of  the  5th  Anniversary  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  just  a  month  ago 
when  he  reminded  us  that,  above  all,  this 
great  project  means  ".  .  .  personal  freedom 
and  human  dignity." 

Wherever  we  turn,  we  see  once  again  that 
the  credit  for  all  accomplishment  and  the 
hope  for  future  success  Ilea  directly  with  big 
people. 

The  beauty  of  the  Partners  for  the  Alliance, 
and  my  Jaycee  movement,  can  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  belong  to  you  and  to  me 
and  to  all  other  Interested  people  who  will 
accept  the  challenge.  Yours  is  a  project 
that  recognizes  that  the  people  Involved  are 
much  more  Important  than  the  dollars 
spent. 

Because  you  recog;nize  this  basic  fact  and 
because  you  realize  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  venture  depends  directly  on  Its  accept- 
ance or  rejection  by  the  people  affected,  you 
realize  that  your  ability  to  Involve  great 
numbers  of  people  In  the  furtherance  of  this 
undertaking  may  well  determine  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  entire  Alliance  for  Progress. 

We  all  realize  that  there  is  enough  latent 
energy  and  potential  power  locked  within  the 
citizens  of  all  the  Americas  to  completely 
eliminate  the  many  problems  mentioned 
here  and  the  thousands  of  others  that  we  all 
know  exist.  Our  task,  yours  and  mine.  Is  to 
find  the  key  to  unlock  and  imleash  that 
force  for  good,  to  destroy  apathy,  and  to 
stimulate  each  of  us  to  work  as  individuals, 
or  through  our  various  civic,  service,  fra- 
ternal, religious  or  professional  organizations 
toward  the  beautiful  America  embodied  in 
the  dreams  of  Kennedy,  Bolivar  and  thou- 
sands of  others  who  have  given  their  all  to 
our  hemisphere. 

Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
responsibility  and  our  opportunity  is.  in  fact, 
a  partnership  of  people  and  that  for  such  a 
relationship  to  long  exist  and  to  deserve  the 
support  of  the  people  of  all  the  Americas  It 
must  remain  bilateral  and  be  mutuaUy 
beneficial. 

As  we  attempt  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  the 
fruits  of  science  and  commerce  from  my 
country,  let  us  remember  that  most  of  us 
tho'e  are  striving  for  the  language,  art,  c\U- 
ture  and  tinderstandlng  that  our  fellow 
Americans  to  the  South  can  give  to  us.  We 
must  all  be  concerned  for  one  another. 

As  Jayceee,  we  state  In  our  Creed  "that 
earth's  treasure  lies  in  human  personality 
and  that  service  to  humanity  Is  the  best  work 
of  Ufe." 

Big  people  are  the  only  lasting  answer  to 
big  problems.  Great  governments  can  con- 
struct mammoth  highways  and  buUdlngs, 
but  only  great  people  can  enlist  the  con- 
fidence of  the  msstitn  and  build  communities. 
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As  you  go  about  fo\a  vital  worls.  this  week, 
may  Gkxl  grant  you  taie  vision  and  wisdom 
to  open  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  to  their 
opportunities  to  build  a  better  hemisphere  by 
being  bigger  Americans  and  genuinely  In- 
volved with  our  fellow  I  man  through  the  chal- 
lenges of  this  great  P^tners  program. 
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THE  SUPPLY  !AND  DEMAND 
OF  MIKERALS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  ^ways  been  amazed 
at  the  vast  supply  of  natural  resources 
which  this  country  possesses — ^particu- 
larly the  mineral  rtsources. 

Walter  R.  ffibbard.  Jr.,  EHrector  of  the 
\JS-  Bureau  of  the  Mines,  has  reviewed 
both  the  supply  and  demand  of  natural 
resources  during  an  address  to  the  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America 
in  New  York  on  September  20,  1966. 

I  believe  Dr.  Hibbard's  remarks  are  of 
utmost  Importance, to  every  Member  of 
Congress,  and  I  asfe  that  they  be  read. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "The 
Global  Nature  of  Mineral  Supply  and 
Demand"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Tbx  Olobal  N4ttmE  or  BIinexai. 
Sttfplt  aHd  Demand 
I  have  been  looking  forward  with  en- 
thusiasm to  this  occasion.-  The  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Soclet3[.^  with  a  membership 
composed  of  outstanding  leaders  In  our  do- 
mestic minerals  indiistry,  makes  an  Ideal 
forum  for  the  subjeci  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  tonight.  All  of  you  are  fully  cognizant, 
I'm  sure,  of  the  implications  for  your  own 
Industries,  and  for  the  nation,  that  He  In  the 
Increasingly  global  nature  of  mineral  re- 
source development.  Many  of  you  are  asso- 
ciated with  companies  already  operating  on 
an  international  scale,  and  are  therefore  per- 
sonally confronted  fjmoet  dally  with  the 
problems  and  the  opportunities  that  such 
operations  entail. 

rve  chosen  therefore  to  talk  with  you 
about  some  of  these  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  give  you  at  least  a  general 
idea  of  ways  In  which  one  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government—the  Bureau  of  Mines — 
Is  actively  concerned  today  with  vital  ques- 
tions of  intematlon^  mineral  supply  and 
demand. 

The  importance  oT  minerals,  and  of  the 
Industries  that  assme  their  availability,  ts 
recognized  by  all  departments  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  Vice  PreiMent  Httiifbxzt  once 
again  demonstrated  that  appreciation  little 
more  than  a  week  ago  in  addressing  the 
American  Mining  Congress  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
when  he  referred  to  minerals  and  fuels  as 
"the  essence  of  our  economic  growth  and 
the  spectacular  rise  la  our  living  standards," 
and  went  on  to  say:  "All  of  us,  then,  must 
be  Impressed  with  ttie  achievements  of  the 
mineral  industry  In  'helping  to  lay  the  base 
for  our  national  prosperity  and  our  national 
strength."  i 

As  the  United  States'  demand  for  mineral 
raw  materials  has  expanded,  we  have  come 
to  supply  less  of  our  burgeoning  needs  from 
domestic  resources.  (The  value  ot  UJB. 
mineral  Imports  inoreased  from  2.6  billion 
dollars  In  1964  to  5.2  biUion  dollars  In  1964.) 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  have  become  a 
mlnerally  deficient  nation.  However,  we 
know  that  many  of  our  mineral  resources  are 
found  in  concentrations  or  under  conditions 
that  are  non-compelltlve  at  the  cxirrent  level 
<<  technology. 

Largely  because  of  these  olrcumetanoea,  in- 
dustries  that  have  aaaumed  the  reeponslbUlty 
to  provide  minerals  ind  mineral  products  for 


the  economy  have  turned  their  attention  to 
foreign  sources  that  are  economically  at- 
tractive. New  resources  of  minerals  abroad 
are  being  developed  and  brought  into  pro- 
duction to  supplement  and  complement 
domestic  production,  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
large  and  still  growing  markets  overseas.  The 
expansion  of  American  firms  into  the  global 
minerals  area  has  been  extensive.  The  names 
of  many  of  these  firms,  such  as  Oulf ,  Stand- 
ard Oil,  U.S.  Steel,  Bethlehem,  Utah  Con- 
struction. Kennecott,  Anaconda,  Alcoa,  and 
Kaiser — ^to  mention  but  a  few — are  known  In 
virtually  every  country  of  the  world. 

The  mechanisms  employed  in  International 
mineral  development  are  contracts  and  agree- 
ments, but  the  fundamental  stimulating 
forces  have  been  capital  and  technology.  Of 
these  two,  perhaps  capital  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant; In  the  form  of  direct  foreign  Invest- 
ment It  certainly  Is  more  easily  measured. 
As  of  1964,  the  total  value  of  direct  foreign 
investments  of  the  United  States  was  over  44 
billion  dollars.  Approximately  40%  of  this — 
or  almost  18  billion  dollars — was  in  mining 
and  smelting,  and  petroletim — with  petro- 
leum alone  being  valued  at  over  14  billion 
dollars. 

The  financial  returns  to  the  United  States 
on  this  Investment  are  considerable.  During 
1964  the  18-billion-dollar-lnve«tment  In 
minerals  earned  2.4  billion  dollars  of  which 
23  billion  dollars  was  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  same  year,  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ments abroad  In  mining  and  petroleum  were 
0.8  biUlon  doUars,  so  that  the  net  flow  to  the 
United  States  was  about  1.5  biUlon  dollars. 
Our  foreign  Investment  in  minerals  and  fuels 
represents  about  1  out  of  every  5  dollars  of 
the  total  private  and  government  assets.  In- 
vestments, credits,  and  claims  abroad.  The 
income  from  foreign  mineral  and  fuel  invest- 
ments is  equivalent  to  30%  of  the  national 
Income  derived  from  our  domestic  mineral 
and  fuel  industries. 

The  rapid  Internationalization  of  UJS.  min- 
eral Industries  following  the  second  World 
War  has  resulted  In  several  definite  benefits 
to  the  Nation.  First,  It  has  been  a  strong 
positive  factor  In  our  balance-of-payments 
position,  helping  to  offset  the  debit  restating 
from  payments  made  for  minerals  we  Import. 
Much  of  this  Income  derives  from  the  activi- 
ties of  U.S.-flnanced  companlee  which  In- 
volve production,  distribution,  and  salee  en- 
tirely In  foreign  cotmtrles.  And  second,  our 
national  security  has  been  materially  en- 
hanced by  Increasing  the  diversity  and 
flexibility  of  the  overseas  mineral  sources 
upon  which  we  depend. 

There  have,  of  course,  also  been  benefits  to 
emerging  nations  that  have  received  en- 
couragement and  assistance  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources. 

When,  In  1965,  the  VS.  Oovemment  asked 
domestic  Industry  to  reduce  the  level  of 
foreign  spending,  the  suggested  .formula 
clearly  recognized  the  Importance  of  foreign 
Investments  to  the  U.S.  economy.  Com- 
panies were  asked  to  limit  foreign  spend- 
ing for  the  2  years  1966-68  to  90%  of  the 
total  spent  In  the  3  years  1962-83-64.  This 
works  out  to  an  anntial  rate  for  the  2  years 
of  35%  more  than  the  average  for  the  8  base 
years.  UJS.  companlee  have  cooj)erated  with 
the  request,  altho\igh  they — like  the  govern- 
ment—  are  aware  that  long-term  Investment 
curbs  would  reduce  future  dividends. 

Careful  study  of  foreign  Investments  has 
revealed  some  financial  relationships  which 
may  be  applicable  in  general  terms  to  mining 
and  smelting.  Experience  indicates  that  in 
mineral-related  areas  about  60%  of  the  In- 
vestment fiow  abroad  Is  to  cover  depreciation, 
with  the  remaining  40%  going  Into  expan- 
sion. In  view  of  this  ratio,  It  becomes  dear 
that  a  high  level  of  capital  Input  must  be 
mamtalned  to  aTold  jeopardizing  the  total 
value  of  these  foreign  Investments.  Studies 
also  Indicate,  that  the  net  return  on  foreign 
Investments  must   remain   close   to   recent 


levels.  Only  In  this  way  can  enough  new 
capital  be  generated  to  sustain  investment 
rates  that  can  assure  a  continuing  ability  to 
meet  expanding  demands  for  products.  Of 
course,  I  am  assuming  that  there  will  be  no 
significant  change  In  the  ratio  of  Investment 
needed  per  xinit  of  productive  capacity  such 
as  would  be  occasioned  by  infiation. 

The  financing  of  foreign  investmenU  Is 
only  one  of  the  problems  facing  VS.  mineral 
Industries.  Moreover,  this  problem  Is  In- 
tensified and  complicated  by  the  shifting  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  patterns  that  ac- 
company other  changes  in  our  world.  You 
win  recall;  for  example,  that  at  the  close  of 
World  War  n  the  VS.  Government  embarked 
on  a  program  designed  to  restore  the  falter- 
ing economies  of  the  European  countries  as 
well  as  those  of  Js^nn  and  many  less  de- 
veloped nations.  The  resiliency  of  Europe 
and  Japan  has  been  amazing;  however,  the 
very  success  of  the  rehabilitation  effort  has 
restated  in  the  rapid  growth  of  many  indus- 
trialized economies  with  demands  for  min- 
erals and  fuels  that  parallel  those  of  our 
own. 

As  with  the  United  States,  the  appetite 
of  West  Europe  and  Japan  for  mineral  raw 
materials  has  outrun  the  capacities  of  eco- 
nomically viable  Indigenous  resources.  Rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  sometimes  has  come 
painfully  as  it  did  to  the  coal  mining  indus- 
tries of  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental 
E\irope. 

Today,  virtually  every  industrialized  coun- 
try is  actively  searching  the  world  for  min- 
eral resources  that  can  be  developed  to  help 
supply  their  home  demands. 

The  governments  of  Prance  and  Italy  are 
financing  exploration  and  development  of 
petroletim  outside  their  borders,  and  the  oU 
industries  of  West  Germany,  Spain,  Japan, 
and  even  India,  tire  all  expanding  their  oper- 
ations into  other  countries. 

Japan's  hunger  for  copper  has  led  hei'  to 
finance  development  In  British  Columbia. 
Almost  any  industrialized  ooxmtry  would 
welcome  a  new  sotirce  of  sulfur.  Tixe  list 
of  minerals  for  which  world  demand  exceeds 
supply  sometimes  changes  quickly,  but  al- 
most Invariably  It  seems  to  grow  rather  than 
shrink. 

A  considerable  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
new  and  more  sophisticated  technology,  but 
such  advantages  are  only  temporary  iinless 
research  continues,  because  competitors  are 
quick  to  catch  up.  We  are  all  aware  that  it 
costs  money  to  advance  technology,  and  the 
expense  of  supporting  an  effective  research 
organization  Is  an  Important  Item  In  a  com^ 
pany's  financial  calciilatlons. 

And  the  U.S.  Investor  abroad  has  to  face 
up  to  still  another  problem.  Since  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  over  60  new  nations  have 
Joined  the  world  community  as  Independent, 
sovereign  entitles.  This  proliferation  has 
stimulated  the  growth  of  national  aspirations 
In  many  foreign  lands,  and  has  Introduced  a 
whole  new  set  of  political  personallttes. 
Many  of  these  new  countries  have  instituted 
new  rules  for  the  foreign  Investor  In  terms 
of  taxation,  '"'"'"g  laws,  and  even  social 
codes. 

To  some  of  the  smaller  countries  whose 
mineral  resources  are  their  only  visible 
wealth;  the  mining  and  export  of  these  min- 
erals appears  as  a  dissipation  of  national 
riches  that  Is  inadequately  compensated  by 
wages  and  salaries,  taxes,  royalties,  and  the 
other  economic  benefits  that  accrue  from 
mineral  Industry.  Small  countries  some- 
times hestltate  to  let  the  foreigner  In  for 
fear  that  his  operations  may  grow  so  laige 
as  to  dominate  their  economics.  Inezpcsl- 
enced  politicians  often  believe  that  their 
popularity  depends  on  getting  a  larger  share 
of  the  foreign  operation  than  their  predeces- 
sors or  than  their  counterparts  in  other 
countries. 

Such  fears  and  attitudes  are  widespread 
and  they  must  be  dealt  with  realistically  by 
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the  foreign  Investor.  As  many  of  you  know 
from  personal  experience,  patience  and  tact 
can  be  aa  Important  to  the  foreign  negoti- 
ator aa  his  business  acumen.  More  and  more 
the  American  entrepreneur  must  be  as  skilled 
In  diplomacy  aa  he  Is  In  bargaining. 

Once  In  operation,  the  foreign  Investing 
ccMnpany  may  have  to  assume  a  wide  range  of 
social  and  economic  obligations  that  would 
not  be  encountered  In  more  fully  developed 
countries.  Construction  of  roads,  railways, 
port  facilities,  and  In  many  areas  the  devel- 
opment  of  power  and  water  resources  have 
come  to  be  expected  as  a  customary  part  of 
mineral  Investment.  Take,  for  example.  In 
Australia,  where  TT.S.  Investment  In  mineral 
enterprise  has  swelled  from  (33  million  to 
over  $160  million  In  Just  the  past  five  years. 
In  that  country,  American-financed  develop- 
ment of  new  Iron  and  aluminum  deposits  has 
required  the  construction  of  an  aintoet  com- 
pletely new  transportation  system. 

Elsewhere,  hoepltals.  schools,  housing,  and 
similar  facilities  are  often  considered  a  part 
of  a  foreign  company's  responsibility.  As 
his  contribution  to  social  welfare,  the  for- 
eign Investor  may  even  have  to  Mnjrioy  a 
larger  labor  force  than  he  actually  needs. 
And  these  large  work  forces  tend  to  be  per- 
petuated, thus  negating  some  of  the  advan- 
tages achieved  by  Introducing  equipment 
designed  to  reduce  labor  costs.  In  addition, 
the  foreign  company  may  have  to  get  along 
with  a  limited  number  of  Imported  tech- 
nicians, skilled  craftsmen,  and  managers,  em- 
ploying Instead  indigenous  personnel  with 
limited  or  unsulted  training  and  experience. 
There  Is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  coin, 
In  that  sophisticated  mechanization  Is  not 
always  dfelrable — or  even  possible — In  a  for- 
eign operation. 

Such  factors  as  these,  to  a  degree.  In- 
crease the  financial  risks  of  the  foreign  in- 
vestor In  a  developing  country,  but  none  of 
these  risks  is  so  severe  as  that  represented 
by  nationalization  or  even  expropriation. 
Sir  Ronald  Praln,  of  Roan  Selection  Trust, 
points  out  that  this  is  a  particular  ha2aird 
In  the  newer  African  nations  where  the  tra- 
ditional tribal  structure  has  produced  a 
natural  bias  toward  governmental  controls 
and  public  ownership.  Experience  tells  us, 
however,  that  expropriation  and  nationaliza- 
tion are  by  no  means  limited  to  that  con- 
tinent. While  international  law  is  fairly  ex- 
plicit as  to  compensation  In  the  event  of 
nationalization  or  expropriation,  Inadequate 
machinery  for  enforcement  exists.  Our  Gov- 
ernment otTers  a  guarantee  program  for  the 
foreign  Investor,  but  this  too  has  a  cost  that 
must  enter  the  financial  calculatloiis. 

The  obvious  result  of  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  a  fair  and  equitable  rate  of  re- 
turn In  the  face  of  Increasing  comjjetltlon 
and  mounting  risks.  Is  that  the  n.S.  company 
looking  at  foreign  mineral  deposits  tends  to 
become  more  highly  selective,  choosing  only 
the  better  opportunities  and  passing  up  those 
that  appear  marginal.  This  Is  understand- 
able. Nevertheless,  it  strikes  at  the  whole 
concept  of  extending  our  mineral  resource 
base  to  benefit  both  ourselves  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world. 

Within  this  context,  our  Oovemment  has 
a  very  real  stake  in  the  efforts  of  domestic 
mineral  Industries  who  wish  to  enter,  stay 
In.  and  expand  the  foreign  operations  :3eld. 
A  substantial  share  of  that  stake  is  being 
protected  by  the  Federal  agency  that  I  now 
head — the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Although  the  Bureau  was  for  many  years 
most  active  In  programs  relating  directly  to 
domestic  operations,  events  of  recent  decades 
sparked  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Bu- 
reau's reeponslbllltlss  properly — Indeed,  nec- 
essarily— must  include  ths  foreign  field. 
Just  aa  It  has  happened  with  American  In- 
dustry, the  Bureau's  aetlvltlss  have  become 


Increasingly  responsive  to  International  d»- 
Triopments. 

The  pattern  of  the  Bureau's  International 
effort  brings  it  Into  cooperative  contact  with 
Industry  at  several  points.  As  part  of  the 
Government's  efforts  to  stimulate  exports  of 
VS.  coal,  for  example,  the  Bureau  has  made 
comprehensive  analyses  of  energy  growth 
factors  abroad,  or  competitive  energy  avail- 
abilities and  relationships,  and  of  both  short- 
and  long-range  potentials  for  coal  sales 
abroad.  We  have  also  made  special  studies 
to  obtain  data  for  use  in  trade  negotiations 
aimed  at  the  relaxation  or  elimination  of 
non-tarur  barriers  against  the  importation 
of  VS.  coal.  BTireau  representatives  partici- 
pate in  numerous  International  meetings  on 
coal,  both  governmental  and  industrial.  In- 
cluding the  Ooal  Committee  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  and  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECD),  and  In 
meetings  of  various  technological  organiza- 
tions abroad  pertaining  to  current  mining 
and  utilization  practices  and  to  research  In 
both  coal  and  coke.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
has  an  extensive  exchange  of  technical  in- 
formation with  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  and  Industry  pertaining  to  ef- 
ficiencies In  coal  and  coke  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  utilization. 

Our  operations  Involve  three  distinct  func- 
tions: First,  we  obtain  Important  and  es- 
sential Information;  second,  we  collate  and 
analyze  this  information;  and  third,  we  use 
what  we  have  learned  as  a  basis  for  planning 
and  also  communicate  this  knowledge  by 
means  of  reports  and  consulting  services. 

These  functions  are  far  more  important 
to  the  Bureau  than  any  description  of  them 
can  imply.  They  form  a  viable,  sustaining 
structure  for  our  programs  in  minerals  re- 
search and  mineral-resources  development. 
They  enable  use  to  Identify  many  problems 
in  advance  and  at  least  to  anticipate  Uie 
possibility  that  other  problems  may  develop. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  mineral-resource 
problems  in  the  international  realm  can  arise 
all  too  quickly  and  their  effective  solution 
often  requires  rapid  adjustments  in  domestic 
programs  and  activities.  The  better  our 
sustaining  program,  the  better  the  results  of 
the  Bureau's  own  research  and  development 
efforts  are  likely  to  be. 

A  vital  part  of  the  system  through  which 
we  are  kept  advised  of  international  develop- 
ments In  mineral  resources  Is  the  State  De- 
partment's Minerals  Attach^  program.  In 
which  the  Interior  Department  collaborates 
by  recommending  and  advising  In  the  selec- 
tion of  attaches,  establishment  of  posts,  con- 
tent and  character  of  reports,  and  in  provid- 
ing supplemental  training. 

At  present  there  are  ten  (10)  such  at- 
tache on  duty,  each  of  whom  Is  a  specialist 
either  In  minerals  or  petroletim.  Pour  of 
these  men  are  stationed  in  South  America; 
two  cover  the  continent  of  Africa;  one  man. 
stationed  In  Turkey,  keeps  track  of  develop- 
ments in  the  CENTO  countries  and  the  Mid- 
dle Bast;  and  the  other  specialists  aie  sta- 
tioned In  England,  India,  and  Australia. 

The  information  transmitted  in  their  dis- 
patches and  reports  is  supplemented  by  data 
that  comes  to  the  Bureau  from  such  sources 
as  OECD,  from  various  United  Nations'  Com- 
missions (especially  the  one  for  Europe) ,  and 
from  numerous  industry  and  goverment  con- 
tacts in  foreign  countries  which  have  been 
developed  over  the  years  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines'  own  staff  of  International  experts. 

The  National  Academy  of  Science  has 
shown  Its  awareness  of  the  need  for  strength- 
ening the  competence  of  the  United  States 
in  the  field  of  International  mineral  resource 
development,  by  recommending  an  expansion 
of  the  Mineral  Attache  program.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  few  attaches  now  In 
service — and  the  non-speclallst  foreign  serv- 


ice officers  who  supplement  their  efforts 

are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  overseas  mineral  matters. 

These  men  know,  or  must  leam  to  under- 
stand, a  country's  mineral  policies,  laws,  con- 
cessions, agreements,  regulations,  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  as  they  affect  U.S.  In- 
vestment and  supply.  They  should  also 
understand  and  be  able  to  explain  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  U.S.  minerals  policies. 
Most  important,  they  mxist  be  able  to  report 
clearly  and  concisely  on  developments  in  the 
areas  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Other  sources,  not  formerly  available,  are 
also  being  used  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Bureau's  Information  effort.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  Nations  Is  assembling 
worldwide  trade  and  production  data  which 
for  the  first  time  are  now  readily  available  on 
a  standardized  basis  for  most  of  the  world. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  already  is  using  much 
of  these  data  and  we  are  now  examining  the 
poesibility  of  putting  U.N.  data  into  our  own 
computer  system.  If  this  proves  feasible. 
It  could  provide  the  basis  for  Increased  and 
more  sophisticated   analysis  programs. 

While  we  are  improving  the  Information 
flow,  we  are  also  working  to  adapt  the  newer 
analytical  techniques  and  are  developing 
better  economic  tools.  We  believe  that  we 
can  strengthen  considerably  our  ability  to 
discriminate,  rationalize,  and  assess  priori- 
ties for  mineral  resource  development  abroad 
that  will  maximize  benefits  to  our  minerals 
industry  and  to  host  nations,  and  at  the 
same  time  further  the  Interest  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  security  of  mineral  supply 
and  support  of  domestic  economic  growth. 

In  addition  the  Bureau  of  Mines  obtains 
considerable  firsthand  information  from 
various  Interior  Department  personnel  sta- 
tioned abroad  and  assigned  to  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  These  sci- 
entists and  engineers  acting  as  advisors  and 
consultants  work  closely  with  government 
and  private  officials  in  the  mineral  indus- 
tries and.  In  this  capacity,  become  most 
familiar  with  developments  in  the  mineral 
Industry  and  the  thinking  of  the  government 
officials.  Vital  information  Is  systematically 
reported  to  Washington.  Thus,  these  men. 
In  effect,  complement  the  work  of  the  Min- 
eral Attaches  and  other  reporting  officers 
abroad.  Through  their  regular  reporting, 
we  are  often  given  insights  to  current  de- 
vel(^ments  that  we  would  not  normally  re- 
ceive. We  are  able  to  acquire  much  valu- 
able InfMTnation  from  Geological  Survey 
personnel  serving  In  these  same  capacities 
where  the  Bureau  of  Mines  does  not  have 
coverage.  This  comes  about  because  of  the 
effective  collaboration  between  the  Branch  of 
Foreign  Geology  in  the  Survey  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  International  Activities  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines. 

None  of  these  activities  can  really  pay  off 
without  a  consulting  function,  and  while  the 
Bureau's  capability  In  this  area  is  not  yet 
as  great  as  we  would  wish,  it  Is  nevertheless 
considerable.  We  have  a  number  of  profes- 
sionals with  authoritative  knowledge  In  min- 
ing, metallurgy,  and  associated  engineering 
fields  and  several  of  them  have  acquired 
years  of  experience  In  mineral  operations 
abroad. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  we 
reply  to  about  6,000  questions  a  year  having 
to  do  with  foreign  mineral  matters.  Each 
of  these,  some  very  simple  and  others  quite 
complex,  represents  a  consultation.  Re- 
cently, as  part  of  continuing  efforts  to 
strengthen  this  consulting  function,  the 
Bureau  began  publishing  detailed  informa- 
tion on  foreign  mineral  developments  in  a 
new  fourth  volume  of  Its  well-known  Min- 
erals Yearbook. 

This  area  of  consultation  Is  one  in  which 
Industry  and  the  government  can  most 
easily  come  together.    While  Industry  Is  free 
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to  operate  throu^ouv  ithe  world  on  Its  own. 
there  are  Intemation^  governmental  orga- 
nizations In  which  Ipdustry  has  no  direct 
voice.  Bodies  such  as{  OECD  are  purely  gov- 
ernmental but  our  gjovernment  has  estab- 
lished industry  advisory  conmiittees  so  that 
its  representatives  cani  be  Informed  of  indus- 
try positions  and  needs.  There  also  are  vari- 
ous bodies  such  as  tlte  International  Lead- 
Zinc  Study  Group  ind  the  International 
Tungsten  Committee,;  which  facilitate  com- 
munication and  undeirstandlng  on  problems 
concerning  Indlvidul)  commodities,  and, 
hopefully,  there  will  i  be  more  of  this  kind 
of  cooperation  in  the  future. 

But,  while  such  groups  are  valuable,  they 
do  not  make  posslblp  the  broad-scale  ex- 
change of  Information  and  views  that  Is 
needed  to  realize  mqi«  fully  the  potential 
inherent  In  the  International  mineral-re- 
source field.  I  believe  there  Is  a  need  for 
some  sort  of  International  forum  on  mineral 
resources  In  general  vhere  governments  and 
industries,  consumer!  and  suppliers,  and 
others  who  have  Ie{  Ijtlmate  Interests  can 
freely  communicate.  JSuch  an  organization 
could  do  much  to  proi  ilote  wider  understand- 
ing, to  allay  needless  Tears,  and  to  stimulate 
cooperation  In  the  hihdllng  of  the  world's 
mineral  resource  probloms. 

Right  now  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  partici- 
pating in  a  program  I  which  though  neces- 
sarily limited  In  scop«,  is  helping  to  further 
these  goals.  In  cooperation  vrlth  A.1X>.,  the 
Bureau  has  trained  kome  400  foreign  na- 
tionals in  various  minerals  technologies. 
These  people  now  aji  back  In  their  own 
countries,  forming  a  oadre  of  skilled  person- 
nel. Some  of  them  ate  In  government  and 
some  are  in  Industry.  But.  wherever  they 
are  working,  their  training  In  the  United 
States  has  given  thec^  a  better  understand- 
ing of  American  objeotilves,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican technology.  ' 

As  I  said  earlier,  Ithe  Bureau's  Interna- 
tional activities  offer  { many  points  for  con- 
tact with  the  mineral  Industries.  While  the 
Bureau  has  access  to'  Information  channels 
not  open  to  industryt  the  industry.  Just  as 
clearly,  has  its  partlci|lar  and  often  exclusive 
sources  of  informatloi.  What  we  might  call 
the  field  of  mineral  latelligence  Is  very  ex- 
tensive and  without  complete,  accurate,  and 
current  information  efuch  of  us.  Industry  and 
the  Bureau,  Is  partly  blind.  Discerning  the 
opportunities  and  tbt  hazards  that  aboiind 
in  this  new  and  ei^pandlng  international 
world  of  minerals  rei^tilres  keen  vision  and 
continuous  alertness. 

Whether  we  are  gaiherlng  Information  or 
analyzing  it,  both  th^  Bureau  aiul  Industry. 
to  be  truly  effective,  jsaust  supplement  and 
complement  each  otber.  Techniques  that 
you  find  successful  should  have  value  for 
us,  and  vice  versa.  Dotibtless  there  are  many 
areas  in  which  our  respective  strengths  can 
l>e  merged  to  obtain  results  far  better  and 
with  greater  economy  [than  could  be  obtained 
by  either  of  us  alone. 

In  essence  then,  the  Bureau's  interna- 
tional minerals  progtam  Is  based  primarily 
on  the  effects  that  the  Bureau  is  making 
to  gather  and  Interpret  significant  date  on 
International  mineral  developments  and  to 
bring  it  Into  a  form  that  will  serve  the  needs 
of  Govenun'ent  and  Industry,  so  as  to  expand 
our  access  to  needed  resources.  This  Is  an 
essential  part  of  our  i  total  program  for  ad- 
vancing the  security  {and  prosperity  of  the 
Dnlted  Stetes.  The  Bfureau  Invites  your  par- 
ticipation and  your  oooperatlon  In  this  Im- 
portant aspect  of  Its  Work. 

Thank  you. 


OB 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  OR  PUBLIC  WORKS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  appropriated  $104  million  this 


year  for  the  speclsd  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren.  Although  this  Is  $4  mil- 
lion above  what  was  spent  on  the  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  1966,  It  Is  not  enough  to 
fully  restore  the  10-percent  cut  In  the 
Federal  reimbursement  rate  that  was  In 
effect  during  a  large  part  of  fiscal  1966. 

Yet  this  figure  Is  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
when  compared  with  the  huge  simis  being 
appropriated  for  public  works.  The  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  alone  was 
given  over  $126  million  In  this  year's 
public  works  appropriations  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives — $12  million 
more  than  last  year.  This  means  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  re- 
ceived a  12-percent  jump  over  last  year's 
appropriation  while  the  school  milk  In- 
crease was  a  mere  4  percent. 

As  I  have  stated  before  on  this  floor, 
the  school  milk  program  is  an  excellent 
preventive  hetQth  measure.  It  prevents 
disease  by  promoting  good  nourishment. 
The  public  works  construction  pi-ogram 
drains  vital  dollars  and  materials  from 
the  construction  sector  of  our  economy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  months  ahead 
we  must  ask  ourselves  how  we  are  going 
to  allocate  our  precious  tax  dollars.  The 
answer  to  this  question  holds  the  key  to 
our  national  strength  and  welfare. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE  ON  THE  "CHINA 
DEBATE" 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  American  policy  toward 
China  is  a  much  discussed  subject  In  the 
United  States  these  days.  Thanks  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  such  nonexperts  as 
John  K.  Fairbanks,  Felix  Greene,  and 
Doak  Barnett.  the  question  has  become 
one  of  substantial  confusion  In  many 
quarters. 

As  an  open  letter  to  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  "China  debate"-^ew  York 
Times.  September  6,  1966 — stated: 

These  "China  experts"  have  made  many 
assertions  at  variance  with  the  facts.  .  .  . 
They  have  distorted  Maoism  into  something 
representative  of  a  modernized  extension  of 
the  venerable  tradition  of  China. 

And  they  have  made  a  great  claim  at 
representing  the  "reality"  of  the  China 
debate. 

The  open  letter,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, comes  as  an  effective  answer  to 
the  utterances  of  those  who  would  dis- 
tort, sincerely  or  otherwise,  the  issue  and 
history  of  the  China  debate. 

The  letter,  which  is  signed  by  more 
than  1,600  university  faculty  members 
and  scholars  in  the  Republic  of  China, 
asserts  that  "the  experts  have  no  solid 
ground  to  support  either  their  premises 
or  their  conclusions.  Wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, they  have  helped  the  Communists, 
and  harmed  the  cause  for  free  Chinese 
everywhere  in  the  world.  They  have 
rendered  a  disservice  to  the  United  States 
by  undermining  American  efforts  and 
credibility  in  the  Far  East." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
"Open  Letter  to  the  American  People 
on  the  'China  Debate' "  be  printed  in 


the  body  of  the  CoiroRxssioKAL  Rxcokd 
with  my  ranarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

^N  Open  Lrrrsa  to  the  Aiczsican  Pxofle 
ON  THE  "China  Debate" 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  proposals 
by  certain  persons  In  the  United  States  that 
concessions  be  made  to  the  Peiping  reginxe  in 
order  to  Induce  it  to  widen  its  p)articlpa- 
tlon  In  international  affairs.  Many  so-called 
"China  experts"  in  the  united  States  have  fig- 
ured prominently  In  an  organized  propaganda 
campaign  urging  for  a  change  of  the  United 
States  China  policy.  They  have  lent  their 
stature  in  the  academic  community  to  the  In- 
spired campaign  to  attain  the  desired  ends. 
In  their  efforts  to  support  their  contentions 
they  have  displayed  a  knowledge  of  things 
Chinese,  which  Is  quite  superficial  even  If 
sincere. 

Capitalizing  on  what  they  allege  as  the  au- 
thoritarian tradition  of  dynastic  China  dur- 
ing the  last  three  mlllenlums,  they  argue 
that  the  Conomunist  regime  in  Pelplng  is  but 
the  latest  manifestation  of  the  mainstream 
of  Chinese  cultural  heritage.  They  claim 
that  the  existence  of  the  regime  is  a  "real- 
ity" which  one  must  face,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  face  up  to  the  "reality"  Is  to  work 
toward  a  gradual  shift  from  trying  to  Iso- 
late Peiping  to  admitting  It  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  International  organiza- 
tions. A  few  of  them  have  even  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  policy  should 
aim  at  eventual  esteblishment  of  normal  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  that  regime.  Con- 
veniently, they  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  re- 
gime oppresses  the  Chinese  people  and  that 
the  Chinese  people  hate  the  regime  and  con- 
tinue to  resist  it.  Furthermore,  the  present 
prop>aganda  campadgn  is  carried  out  at  a  time 
when  Americans  are  dying  In  southeast  Asia 
to  check  the  expansionism  of  that  very  re- 
gime which  they  call  Chinese.  We,  the  un- 
dersigned, feel  obliged  to  refute  the  assertions 
of  these  "China  experts." 

These  "China  experts"  have  made  many  as- 
sertions at  variance  with  facts,  the  most  ap- 
parent of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  They  have  distorted  Maoism  into  some- 
thing representative  of  a  modernized  exten- 
sion of  the  venerable  tradition  of  China.  The 
true  Chinese  tradition  has.  since  time  Im- 
memorial, consisted  of  love  of  one's  kith 
and  kin:  charity  for  man;  the  virtues  of  pro- 
priety, humility,  loyalty  and  sympathy,  and 
the  pursuit  of  universal  peace  and  worldwide 
commonwealth.  None  of  these  virtues  is 
compatible  with  the  contrivances  of  the 
Chinese  Conununists  to  destroy  family  love 
and  Instigate  mutual  hate  and  class  struggle. 
There  is  really  no  shortage  of  Sinologues 
in  the  United  States.  Can  any  of  them  find 
In  real  Chinese  tradition  even  a  shred  of 
Stalinism  or  such  Communist-made  mani- 
festations  as:  brain- washing,  liquidation  of 
a  father  by  the  son,  betrayal  of  one's  friends, 
slave-labor  camps  or  the  "people's  com- 
munes"? 

2.  It  Is  alleged  that  Chinese  Oommunlsm 
Is  an  expression  of  nationalism,  a  reaction 
against  the  humiliations  and  reverses  China 
had  suffered  in  the  19th  century.  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  who  tutored  modem  China  In  na- 
tlonallsia,  said  that  Chinese  nationalism 
should  aim  only  at  righting  past  wrongs,  and 
that  China,  when  she  achieves  power,  should 
not  Imitate  decadent  imperialist  behavior. 
Early  In  this  century,  Chinese  nationalism 
rose  In  self-defense  against  Japanese  and 
Russian  expansionism.  Quite  naturally, 
China  was  drawn  closer  to  the  West  Emd 
Dr.  Sun  clearly  advocated  economic  coopera- 
tion between  China  and  the  Western  nations 
as  the  goal  of  China's  nationiU  reconstruc- 
tion.   On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
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b««  never  encroAohed  upon  any  Clilnese  tar- 
ritory  and  the  Cblnese  have  always  regarded 
the  United  States  &a  a  special  friend.  All 
the  antl-Amerlcan  views  one  hears  now  are 
Invented  by  the  Communists  and  dlaseml- 
nated  by  their  propaganda  mills.  They  do 
not  reflect  the  true  sentiment  o<  the  Chinese 
people  on  the  mainland. 

3.  The  so-called  experts  strive  to  exbcA  the 
supposed  Chinese  Communist  economic  and 
military  strength.  Of  course  China  Is  a 
vast  country  with  an  Immense  population. 
But  the  Chinese  Communists  do  not  repre- 
sent the  Chinese  people.  The  800  million 
Chinese  i)eople,  to  use  Pelplng's  figure,  are 
not  an  asset  but  a  liability  to  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Purthermore,  In  tAlltlng  about 
economic  development  under  the  Chinese 
Communists,  one  should  always  beware  of 
over-stated  claims.  In  1959.  for  example,  the 
Chinese  Communists  themselves  openly  ad- 
mitted that  all  production  figures  for  1958 
had  been  exaggerated  by  from  60  to  58  per 
cent.  Yet  this  Is  conveniently  overlooked  by 
the  so-caUed  experts.  It  la  true  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  test  exploded 
three  nuclear  devices.  These  blasts  are  cer- 
tainly storm  signals.  But  as  Hitler's  V-ls 
and  V-26  failed  to  bring  him  victory  or  to 
frighten  the  free  world  Into  submission,  we 
need  not  tremble  and  cower  before  Mao's 
mushroom  clouds. 

4.  These  experta  like  to  refer  to  what  'ihey 
call  "fact"  and  "reality."  Oh,  fact  and 
reality,  what  foolish  acts  and  evil  have  lieen 
committed  In  thy  name  I  When  Hitler's 
armies  began  their  march  In  Europe,  Neville 
Chamberlain  and  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  ar- 
gued that  this  fact  and  reality  must  be 
acknowledged.  Winston  Churchill  and 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  refused  to  accept  them. 
When  Japan  Invaded  China  In  1937,  certain 
American  columnists  also  saw  the  Invasion 
as  an  Inevitable  although  unpleasant  fact. 
But  we  Chinese  refused  to  accept  It.  The 
"realists"  of  today  see  only  what  they  regard 
as  facts,  but  decline  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  act\ial  facts  contrary  to  their  thesis, 
such  as:  the  nxuneroua  antl-Communlst  In- 
cidents on  the  Chinese  mainland  (249,012  In 
1961  versus  56.000  In  1056,  according  to  the 
Chlneee  Communist  "MlnlstiT  of  Public 
Security") ,  the  open  rebellion  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals against  the  Communists  (and  In 
the  name  of  Chinese  tradition  too),  the 
escape  to  freedom  of  thousands  upon  ttiou- 
sands  of  youths,  and  the  defection  at  ciany 
oflloera  of  Pelplng's  armed  forces  and  its 
diplomatic  and  civil  functionaries. 

6.  The  "peace  mongers"  try  to  Influence 
the  th1"^"g  of  the  peace-loving  Americans 
with  the  specter  of  war.  Some  say  a  new 
policy  of  accommodation  and  gradual  yield- 
ing Is  the  only  alternative.  Since  war  Is  lan- 
gerous.  recognition  of  the  Pelplng  reglmis  be- 
comes a  panacea.  But  what  Inherent  i.ight 
have  the  Chinese  Communists  to  present  the 
United  SUtfls  with  the  choice  between  sub- 
mission and  war?  Has  not  the  United  States 
the  same  right  to  Insist  that  the  Chinese 
Cranmunlsts  give  up  the  use  of  force  and 
their  announced  goal  of  world  revolution 
through  subversion  and  "people's  llbemtlon 
wars"?  Some  say  Pelplng  Is  a  "hungry  tiger" 
which  loenn  Its  temper  when  frustrated  or 
Irritated  l>y  the  United  States.  If  this  "pet" 
Is  lovingly  patted  and  well  fed.  so  the  tlieory 
goes.  It  will  regain  Its  Confucian  vUtues. 
Such  views  of  the  "China-experts"  dumb- 
found us.  They  are  defending  the  tiger's 
light  to  devour  others  In  the  hope  that  It 
will  never  be  hungry  again. 

6.  Tlteae  experts  prescribe  "containment 
wltttout  laolatioa"  under  which  live  steps  are 
urged: 

Oenena  •oftenlng  at  the  United  Staten  pol- 
ler toward  Pelplng  to  achieve  "containment 
wltlioai  laolatlon".  This,  however.  Is  seU- 
eontnuUctlon.  Unless  the  regime  Is  offoo- 
tlvaly  Isolated  It  wUl  continue  to  resort  to 


subversive  activities  as  It  has  been  doing  aU 
along.  Containment  then  becomes  Impossi- 
ble. In  that  event,  not  only  the  free  world 
position  In  Southeast  Asia  will  become  un- 
tenable.  but  the  retreat  will  not  be  confined 
to  Vietnam.  Purthermore,  these  same  ex- 
perts say  that  this  formula  of  "containment 
without  Isolation"  has  proved  effective  In 
dealing  with  Soviet  Russia,  but  they  forget 
that  whatever  compromise  Moscow  has  made 
should  be  attributed  only  to  United  States 
firmness,  not  concessions. 

Admission  of  Pelplng  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions. Por  a  variety  of  reasons  some  Ameri- 
can experts  advocate  a  seat  In  the  United 
Nations  for  the  Chinese  Communists,  "even 
though  they  said  they  would  dynamite  the 
place."  Pelplng's  admission  would  violate 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Purthermore  the  Chlneee 
Communlsta  will  certainly  engage  In  large- 
scale  subversive  activities  In  the  United 
States.  These  experts,  at  the  same  time,  sug- 
gest half-heartedly  that  the  United  Nations 
seat  of  the  Republic  of  China  should  be  pre- 
served. In  reality,  however,  they  are  dealing 
a  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of  a  free  China, 
and  denying  the  people  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land any  hope  of  deliverance. 

Lifting  of  the  trade  embargo  on  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  and  acceptance  of  their 
participation  In  nuclear  controls.  If  laola- 
tlon of  the  Chinese  Communists  is  to  end. 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  the  Chinese  main- 
land wovdd  have  to  be  lifted,  these  exptfts 
contend.  This  Is  tantamount  to  helping  the 
enemy  by  replenishing  his  stocks  and  ar- 
senals. The  Chinese  Communlsta  are  al- 
ready employing  to  great  advantage  their 
crude  bombs  for  blackinall.  They  have  arro- 
gantly refused  to  join  the  nuclecu-  test  ban 
treaty.  Why  should  they  accept  interna- 
tional controls  unless,  as  they  have  pro- 
posed, the  United  States  would  scrap  all 
nuclear  weapons  along  with  them?  And 
even  then,  who  can  guarantee  that  they  will 
not  continue  to  develop  their  atomic  arsenal 
In  secret,  and  will  not  in  time  brandish  their 
bombs  to  threaten  the  world? 

Progression  from  appeasing  flexibility  to 
eventual  recognition.  These  American  ex- 
perta are  In  fact  asking  the  United  States 
to  yield  to  their  pressure  and  accord  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  a  UJ^.-condemned  ag- 
gressor, who  Is  directly  and  vicariously  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  Americans  In 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  Such  a  proposal  makes 
a  mockery  of  rlghteouaneas  and  Justice,  and 
constitutes  a  breach  of  faith  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  unhesitatingly  for  freedom. 

Permitting  Chinese  Communist  reporters 
and  scholars  to  visit  the  United  States.  As 
expected,  Pelplng  has  already  rejected  con- 
temptuously recent  American  offers  to  ex- 
change vlslta,  for  it  has  no  Intention  at  lift- 
ing up  the  Bamboo  Curtain  to  allow  Ita  own 
reporters  and  scholars,  some  of  whom  have 
figured  prominently  In  the  current  purge,  to 
escape  to  freedom.  If  Pelplng  should  some 
day  permit  their  people  to  visit  the  United 
States,  It  will  only  mean  that  the  Chinese 
Conununlsta  have  decided  to  send  dlsgvilsed 
secret  agenta  and  agitators  to  subvert  the 
Americans. 

7.  Finally,  If  the  medicine  prescribed  by 
these  "experta"  Is  administered,  wlU  the  hun- 
gry tiger  tiim  Into  a  "humanistic  bureau- 
crat"? We  find  the  "experta"  arriving  at  dif- 
ferent conclusions  from  their  shared  prem- 
laee.  Some  say  that  a  change  In  Pelplng's 
policy  will  be  possible  when  Mao  Tse-tung 
dies,  dtlng  Pelplng's  recent  frustrations  In 
Indonesia,  Cuba,  Ghana,  and  elsewhere. 
Others  tell  us  that  frustrations  will  only  pro- 
voke the  hungry  tiger  into  more  violence. 
IronlcaUy,  the  truth  of  the  matter  Uea  In 
what  Marx  said  of  Csarlst  Russia — aggression 
la  sure  to  foUow  aggression  and  expansion  to 
f  ollo'w  expansion.   Hlstiory  and  common  sense 


tell  US  that  a  hungry  tiger's  appetite  is 
whetted  everytlme  It  geta  a  good  meal. 

To  sum  up,  we  submit  that  in  their  pro- 
posals for  far-reaching  changes  in  the  United 
States  policy,  the  "experta"  have  no  solid 
ground  to  suppcnt  either  their  premises  or 
their  conclusions.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
they  have  helped  the  Communists,  and 
harmed  the  cause  for  free  Chinese  every- 
where in  the  world.  They  have  rendered  a 
disservice  to  the  United  States  by  undermin- 
ing American  efforta  and  credibility  in  the 
Par  East. 

We  solemnly  declare  that  we  have  no  de- 
sire of  seeing  the  United  States  go  to  war 
with  the  Chinese  Communlsta  for,  in  the 
event  of  armed  hostilities,  both  the  American 
people  and  our  own  people  will  suffer.  How- 
ever, should  the  proposals  of  the  "experts"  be 
adopted,  thus  fostering  the  growth  of  Cham- 
berlainlsm  in  the  United  States,  the  Chinese 
Communlsta  may  be  encouraged  to  risk  a  war 
with  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  feel 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause we  desire  to  prevent  such  a  war  that 
we  feel  duty-bound  to  state  our  views. 

The  only  things  we  Chinese  people  ask  of 
the  United  States  are: 

(1)  that  she,  pursuant  to  the  traditional 
friendship  between  the  two  countries,  stand 
firm  on  her  present  policy  of  recognizing  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  the 
only  legal  and  true  representative  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  and  not  the  Conununlst  regime 
In  Pelplng  which  does  not  represent  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Chinese  mainland;  and 

(2)  that  she  distinguish  friend  from  foe 
and  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlsta' crime  of  persecuting  the  people. 

May  the  United  States  keep  close  to  her 
heart  the  following  memorable  words  of  Pres- 
ident Abraham  Lincoln;  "Let  us  have  faith 
that  right  makes  might,  and  In  that  faith  let 
wt  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  un- 
derstand It." 

This  open  letter  signed  by  more  than  1,600 
university  faculty  members  and  scholars  In 
the  Republic  of  China  Is  brought  to  you  by 
the  following  organizations  representing  Chi- 
nese communities  In  their  cities  and  states: 

Chung  Ping  Tom,  President,  Chinese  Con- 
solidated Benevolent  Association,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Bob  Lee,  President.  Chinese  Consolidated 
Benevolent  Association  of  New  England.  Bos- 
ton, MasasichTuetta. 

Pay  pong,  Kal  Lee,  Oo-Presldenta,  Chinese 
Benevolent  Association,  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Y.  N.  Yee,  President.  Chinese  Benevolent 
Association,  Pltteburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

William  Chin,  President,  Chinese  Consoli- 
dated Benevolent  AssocUUon.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Y.  8.  Hom,  8.  M.  Ohln,  Co-Presidents,  Chi- 
nese Consolidated  Benevolent  Association, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Robert  Tongman,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Chinese  Association  of  Arkansas. 

J.  W.  Lock.  President,  Lung  Kong  Tin  Yee 
Assoclatlcm,  Ifemphls.  Tennessee. 

Wong  Yin  Doon,  King  High  Tam.  Pow  Sam 
Yee,  T.  Kong  Lee,  Bdward  Chen,  Tim  Hall, 
James  HKleb,  Co-Presidents,  Chinese  Con- 
solidated Benevolent  AssocUtion,  San  Pran- 
elaoo,  California. 

King  C.  Yee,  Tom  Chin,  Co-Preeldents,  On 
Leong  Merchanto  Association,  Detroit,  Mlch- 

Albert  K.  Leong,  Prestdent,  Chinese  Oon- 
soUdated  Benevolent  Association,  Chicago, 
nUnoit. 

Frank  Wong,  President,  Chinese  ConsoU- 
dated  Benevolent  AasoclaUon,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif omla. 

OUbert  Oor,  President,  Chlneee  ConsoU- 
datwt     Benevolent     AsKXlatlon.     Houston. 

U.  B.  Lew.  President.  Chinese  AssodaUon. 
Ban  Antonio,  TexM. 
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Charles  Y.  Wah.  Pnbldent,  Washington 
State  Chong  Wa  Beiievolent  Association, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Sam  B.  Liu.  Presldenjt,  Oregon  State  Chi- 
nese Consolidated  Bei|9volent  Association, 
P^jrtland,  Oregon. 

Bay  W.  Joe,  President^  On  Leong  Mwchanta 
AMOclation,  Oreenvllle,  Mississippi. 

Frank  Gee,  President,  On  Leong  Merchanta 
Association,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

N.  K.  Wong,  Presideat,  Chinese  Chamber 
of  Conunerce,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Yuk  Hoon  Wong,  President,  United  Chi- 
nese Labor  Association  i<^  Hawaii. 


STILL    TIME    TO    4ICT    ON    STRIKE 
LEOIS: 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  |Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Nation's  iiMiustrial  peace  has 
been  shaken  by  akbor-management 
stalemates  tliat  thre^n  to  erupt  Into 
serious  strikes.  I 

Only  hasty  last-mlhute  maneuvering 
averted  a  walkout  atl  American  Airlines 
that  was  scheduled  tja  begin  this  morn- 
ing. But,  there  is  eviary  indication  that 
a  threatened  strike  H  General  Electric 
will  become  a  reality  next  Monday.  It 
appears  that  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical  Workers  are 
overwhelmingly  rejecting  a  General 
Electric  contract  oflfet,  and  the  prospects 
that  agreement  can  be  reached  before 
the  Monday  deadline  are  dim. 

Should  General  Elpctric  and  the  lUE 
somehow  arrive  at  a  settlement  before 
Monday,  there  is  still  the  possibility  that 
Westinghouse,  where  the  IDE's  contract 
expires  soon,  could  be  struck. 

In  addition,  compacts  in  the  automo- 
bile, trucking,  construction,  and  machin- 
ery industries  are  up  for  renewal  In  the 
near  future.  ] 

For  the  mcment,  \^fe  have  escaped  the 
hardships  and  econotnic  losses  that  ac- 
company major  deadlocks.  There  is 
little  likelihood,  however,  that  we  wlU  be 
able  to  avoid  at  l^Bst  one  crippling 
strike  in  the  next  yea». 

As  usual,  it  will  be  the  public — aver- 
age citizens  with  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  Issues  that  divide  these  particular 
employers  and  employees — that  will  suf- 
fer the  most  from  the  upcoming  walk- 
outs, j 

Merchants,  houaowives,  students, 
Americans  of  every  occupation  will  be 
hit  by  the  economic  fallout  from  labor- 
management  explosions  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  strike  at  either  Gen- 
eral Electric  or  Westinghouse  would  have 
the  impact  of  this  summer's  airline  strike 
or  last  winter's  New  Vork  subway  walk- 
out But  there  can  be  no  questioning 
the  fact  that  our  machinery  to  deal  with 
such  impasses,  when  they  Imperil  the 
public  Interest,  Is  woefully  Inadequate. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  has  proven 
completely  Ineffectual.  It  was  powerless 
to  protect  the  American  people  In  1963, 
during  the  railroad  Work  rules  dispute. 
It  was  powerless  to  do  so  last  July.  It 
*ffl  be  just  as  Impotettt  In  the  future. 

fflmllarly,  the  emecgency  strike  pro- 
tons of  the  Taft-If trtley  Act  offer  no 
™al  solution  to  man4fement-unlon  oon- 
lUcts  that  pummel  toe  public  while  they 
go  unresolved. 


I  am  convinced  that  Congress  cannot 
much  longer  fail  in  Its  obligation  to  guard 
the  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  precedents  for  action  are 
clear. 

In  the  airline  and  other  transportation 
and  communication  Industries,  we  have 
already  recognized  the  public  stake  by 
providing  subsidies  and  regulating  rates 
and  routes.  We  have  in  effect  declared 
that  these  industries  perform  vital  public 
services  and  must  be  operated  to  benefit 
the  public. 

In  other  tsi>es  of  enterprises.  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  act  imder 
Its  Constitutional  authority  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce. 

On  February  8  of  this  year.  I  Intro- 
duced S.  2891,  a  bill  to  create  a  five- 
man  TJS.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations.  This  court  would  have 
jurisdiction  in  labor-management  stale- 
mates adversely  affecting  the  national 
interest  and  would  provide  the  machin- 
ery through  which  binding  settlements 
could  be  achieved  in  the  most  Intransi- 
gent deadlocks. 

The  labor  court  Idea  Is  hardly  a  new 
one.  Labor  columnist  Victor  Riesel 
points  out  that  Sweden,  which  has  long 
had  such  an  institution,  has  not  had  a 
major  strike  in  21  years.  Although  the 
Swedish  court  differs  in  some  respects 
from  what  I  have  proposed,  its  purpose 
is  the  same:  Labor  peace.  The  results 
have  been  spectacularly  successful. 

In  addition,  labor  courts  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  helped  cushion 
those  nations  against  the  harsh  blows 
of  industrial  strife. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
should  not  have  to  wait  for  a  repetition 
of  this  year's  41-day  airline  strike  be- 
fore Congress  moves  to  tighten  our  na- 
tional labor  laws. 

A  first  step  in  that  direction  should 
be  taken  now,  before  a  crisis  situation 
Inflames  emotions  and  clouds  reason. 
That  first  step  should  be  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Maohlnery,  where  S.  2891  Is  now 
pending. 

Although  the  89th  Congress  Is  nearing 
adjournment,  there  is  still  time  to  act 
on  this  measure,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  begin  now. 


VIETNAM  PEACE  PROPOSALS  OP 
AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  read 
the  Vietnam  peace  proposals  offered  by 
Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the  United  Na- 
tions last  week.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
tone  of  compromise  is  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 

To  my  knowledge,  for  example,  we 
have  never  stated  with  such  clarity  that 
we  do  not  ask  North  Vietnam  to  sur- 
render anything  "which  belongs  to  It," 
nor  do  we  seek  to  exclude  "any  seg- 
ment" of  South  Vietnam  from  partici- 
pating In  peace  discussions  or  In  the 
peaceful  future  of  their  country. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  also  restated, 
with  eloquence  and  firmness,  the  limited 
purposes  for  which  the  United  States  Is 
giving  assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
exactly  what  our  alms  there  are. 


Because  I  feel  we  cannot  repeat  too 
often  our  alms  in  southeast  Asia  and  our 
moderate  and  judicious  proposals  for 
ending  the  Vietnam  confiict,  I  should 
like  to  read  them  again  here,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Ambassador  Goldberg: 

First,  this  Is  what  we  are  not  doing  in 
Vietnam. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  "holy  war"  against 
conununlsm. 

We  do  not  seek  to  establish  an  American 
empire  or  a  "sphere  of  influence"  In  AsU. 

We  seek  no  permanent  military  bases,  no 
permanent  establishment  of  troope,  no  per- 
manent alliances,  no  permanent  American 
"presence"  of  any  kind  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

We  do  not  seek  to  Impose  a  poUcy  of 
aUgnment  on  South  Viet  Nam. 

We  do  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Viet  Nam. 

We  do  not  seek  to  do  any  Injury  to  main- 
land China  nor  to  threaten  any  of  ita  legiti- 
mate Intereeta. 

We  do  not  ask  of  North  Viet  Nam  an  un- 
conditional surrender  or  Indeed  the  surrender 
of  anything  that  belongs  to  It;  nor  do  we  seek 
to  exclude  any  segment  of  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee  people  from  peaceful  participation  In 
their  country's  future. 

And.  now  this  Is  briefly  what  we  seek: 

We  want  a  poUtlcal  solution,  not  a  military 
solution,  to  this  conflict.  By  the  same  token, 
we  reject  the  idea  that  North  Viet  Nam  has 
a  right  to  impose  a  military  solution. 

We  seek  to  assure  for  the  people  of  South 
Viet  Nam  the  same  right  of  self-determina- 
tion— to  decide  their  own  political  destiny, 
free  of  force — that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  affirms  t<x  all. 

And  we  believe  that  reimlflcation  of  Viet 
Nam  should  be  decided  through  a  free  choice 
by  the  peoples  of  both  the  North  and  South 
without  outeide  Interference,  the  resulto  of 
which  choice  we  are  fully  prepared  to  sup- 
port. 

It  seems  to  me  this  puts  the  problem 
pretty  directly  In  the  lap  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Hanoi.  The  next  move  is  up  to 
them.  We  reiterate  our  good  faith  offer 
to  negotiate  unconditionally  for  a  politi- 
cal settlonent  without  loss  of  honor  by 
those  involved. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  concept  of  ombudsman  has  started 
to  Interest  many  people  across  the  Na- 
tion. An  article  appeared  in  Focus/ 
Midwest,  1965,  suggesting  that^- 

As  the  Ombudsman  program  Is  more 
readily  transferable  to  state  rather  than  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  our  country,  Mls- 
Bouii  and  Illinois  could  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  this  concept  to  the  U.SJL 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  imxx>rtant 
for  the  States  to  consider  the  merits  of 
an  (Mnbudsman  system.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  article  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho, 
as  follows: 

Wk  Need  an  Ombttdsmam 
(Thomas  E.  Elchhorst) 

What  can  you  do  If  a  bureaucrat  Irrttatea 
you,  or  delays  too  long,  or  requires  too  much 
red  t^>e,  or  petulantly  denies  v^iat  you 
want? 

Tbia  problem  Is  of  Increasing  Importance 
as   governmental    agencies  proliferate   and 
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tlMlr  AotlTltlM  beooma  even  more  enoom- 
penliig.  The  answer,  like  many  other  re- 
forms, la  the  result  of  the  political  experi- 
mentation In  that  great  practical  laboratory 
of  social  progress — Scandinavian  govern- 
ment; It  Is  the  Ombudsman. 

Nordic  peoples  have  long  provided  a  re- 
view for  the  actions  of  the  leadership  of  the 
tribe  or  nation.  The  fierce  and  rapacious 
Vlktnga  have  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion on  our  concepts  of  fair  play  and  Justice 
that  more  than  compensates  for  their  vio- 
lent visitations  a  mlllenliim  ago.  These 
warriors  established  lovsigemands  (law 
speakers)  who  would  proclaim  the  law  and 
regulate  the  primitive  processes  of  govern- 
ment. The  first  truly  representative  na- 
tional assembly  is  another  of  the  govon- 
mental  gifts  of  the  Norseman:  the  Iceland 
Athing,  e6Ublishe<l  in  930,  is  the  world's 
oldest  parliamentary  body. 

The  office  of  Ombudsman  inaugrurated  in 
1809.  is  but  another  part  of  Sweden's  devel- 
opment of  a  bureaucracy  bound  by  the  rule 
of  law.  The  Swedish  Parliament  must 
choose  a  person  of  known  legal  ability  and 
of  outstanding  integrity  for  Ombudsman. 
Iliough  a  lawyer,  he  is  not  lx>und  by  legalis- 
tic rules,  but  instead  Lb  encoiiraged  to  be  an 
ingenious  pragmatUt  in  order  to  find  an  ac- 
ceptable remedy  for  every  administrative 
e^r.  Tlie  powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  that 
Swedish  Ombudsman  have  been  continually 
extended  so  that  his  area  of  review  now  in- 
cludes almost  all  of  the  national  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  other  Scandinavian  nations  have  also 
estabUshed  such  an  office:  Finland  L-a  1919, 
Denmark  in  1965.  and  Norway  in  1902. 

In  recent  years  the  value  of  this  Ofllce  has 
become  more  widely  known  and  the  practice 
has  now  Jumped  half-a-world  to  New  Zea- 
land, where  an  Om.bud8man  was  recently  ap- 
pointed. At  present.  England,  Australia,  and 
several  of  the  western  provinces  of  Canada 
are  considering  setting  up  a  similar  program. 
As  the  Ombudsman  program  is  more  readily 
transferable  to  state  rather  than  to  the  fed- 
eral government  In  our  country,  Mlssoiiri 
and  Illinois  could  take  the  lead  In  bring- 
ing this  concept  to  the  U.S.A. 

Tlie  Ombudsman,  which  in  Swedish  means 
agent,  is  an  (^cial  appointed,  usually  by  the 
legislature,  to  see  that  the  i>eople  are  treated 
properly  by  their  government.  The  Ombuds- 
man Is  not  unlike  the  man  who  hears  com- 
plaints In  a  large  department  store.  He  is 
the  man  who  hears  every  grievance,  no  mat- 
ter how  fanciful  or  far-fetched.  Indeed,  he 
concerns  himself  with  the  pettifogging  com- 
plaints no  one  else  in  the  impersonal  gov- 
ernment seems  to  bother  about. 

Under  the  present  Ombudsman  systema, 
his  activity  Is  usually  triggered  by  a  letter 
of  complaint  from  a  citizen.  The  Ombuds- 
man then  investigates  the  action  ^or  in- 
action) in  an  attempt  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  the  dUaens.  Sometimes,  as  a  result  of 
Inveatlgatlng  such  a  c<»nplalnt,  or  on  his 
own  motion,  he  may  decide  to  make  e.  major 
study  of  a  large  problem  involving  many 
individual  cases.  The  Ombudsman  ijiqulres 
into  substance,  procedure,  legality,  delay, 
convenience,  and  even  politeness.  While  he 
has  no  power  to  change  admlnistraUve  deci- 
sions, be  can  Investigate,  criticize,  reoom- 
mend,  and  publicize. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  Ombudsman- 
ship  is  grounded  on  the  cardinal  principle 
of  checks  and  bailances.  This  principle,  as  it 
relates  to  the  Ombudsman  system,  prescribes 
that  the  action  of  a  government  official 
should  be  reviewed  by  another  official  who 
Ann  challenge  the  action,  but  cannot  sub- 
stitute Judgment.  Because  the  Ombudsman 
is  not  Involved  In  making  the  substantive 
decisions,  he  can  focus  his  attention  on  the 
administrative  procedures.  The  essential 
Idea  behind  thia  system  is  tbe  view  that  con- 


tinuing constructive  crltlcsm  can  slgnflcantly 
Improve  the  governmental  processes. 

The  success  of  the  program  depends  on  the 
personality  of  the  man  chosen  for  the  office. 
To  properly  j>erform  his  duties,  the  Ombuds- 
man should  combine  an  Intimate  luiowledge 
of  state  government  and  the  leading  political 
and  administrative  personalities  with  a  pro- 
fovmd  belief  In  freedom  euid  democracy:  be 
shrewd,  tolerant,  good  humored,  and  be  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  the  value  and  the  limits 
of  his  office,  and  be  without  vanity  or  self- 
importance.  Every  country  which  has  estab- 
lished the  office,  has  been  blessed  with  an 
able  and  very  human  administrator  with  a 
penchant  for  anonymity — Just  what  the  poel- 
tl<xi  requires. 

If,  as  a  resiilt  of  his  investigations,  the 
Ombudsman  finds  that  the  bureaucrat's  ac- 
tions were  wrong,  he  can  publicly  or  pri- 
vately reprimand  him.  This  power  has  been 
helpful  in  restoring  a  sense  of  purpose  to 
an  errant  government  worker,  particularly 
when  the  complaint  has  involved  an  lmi>er- 
sonal  or  condescending  attitude  held  by 
some  administrative  employees.  In  other 
cases,  the  Ombudsman  might  refuse  to  crit- 
icize a  past  decision  of  a  government  worker, 
but  probably  would  suggest  guidelines  lor 
future  actions.  When  the  basic  procedures 
are  faulty,  he  can  recommend  far  reaching 
changes  and  improvements.  It  is  up  to  the 
administrative  officials  or  the  leglslat\ire  to 
Implement  these  suggestions.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries having  the  Ombudsman,  that  the  pres- 
tige of  the  office  and  the  publicity  given  to 
his  pronouncements  by  the  popular  press 
are  powerful  weapons.  The  threat  of  possi- 
ble criticism  by  the  Ombudsman  has  had  a 
desirable  effect  upon  public  officials  and  civil 
servants. 

The  rectification  of  individual  wrongs,  and 
the  continuing  improvement  of  the  admin- 
istrative system  are  the  readily  recognizable 
results  of  the  Ombudsman's  efforts.  Even 
more  important,  however,  is  the  spark  of 
creativity  which  it  gives  to  and  requires  of 
the  entire  corpa  of  government  workers. 
This  on-going  Interest  In  the  monotonous 
minutiae  assists  each  worker  to  see  every 
dull  dreary  task  as  a  challenge  and,  no  less 
real,  as  a  possible  cause  for  a  complaint  to 
the  Ombudsman.  The  Ombudsman's  criti- 
cisms apply  to  all  areas  of  administrative 
activity:  hla  Imaginative  study  of  these 
problems  and  his  creative  suggestions  are 
the  prods  needed  to  perfect  the  controls 
policing  governmental  work.  This  broad  ar- 
senal of  remonstratlve  devices  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  preserving  bmnan  values 
In  governmental  bureaucracies. 

This  Scandinavian  concept  of  reformative 
Internal  action  and  initiative  could  well  pro- 
vide us  with  a  practical  model  which  we 
could  adapt  to  help  solve  our  own  adminis- 
trative problems.  Having  an  agent  for  the 
citizenry,  inside  the  b\ireaucracy  Itself,  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  all  state  workers— 
the  merit  system  employee  as  well  as  the 
patronage  Jobholder.  Such  a  vibrant  cata- 
lyst in,  say.  Jefferson  City,  ICssourl  and 
Springfield,  Illinois  could  be  recommended 
by  the  newly  Inaugurated  governors  who 
would  thus  initiate  a  novel  service  for  their 
citizens. 


DEDICATION  OP  BIO  BEND  RESER- 
VOIR IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Bep- 
tember  15.  well-attended  and  highly  ap- 
proprlate  ceremonies  were  held  in  South 
Dakota  to  dedicate  the  completion  of  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir,  one  of  the  great 
Missouri  River  reservoirs  which  now 
comprise  what  we  call  "The  Oreat  Lakes 
of  South  Dakota."    These  lakes  are  sec- 


ond only  in  size  in  this  coimtry  to  the 
natural  Great  Lakes  stretching  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  deliv- 
ered a  highly  effective  address  at  the 
dedication,  reviewing  the  foreign  policy 
pattern  of  the  United  States  and  all  per- 
tinent factors  relating  to  our  part  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  His  address  was 
warmly  received  by  the  more  than  4,000 
South  Dakotans  attending  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  speaking 
program  was  an  address  by  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Sioux  Indian  Tribe,  Mr. 
Philip  S.  Byrnes,  now  holding  an  off- 
reservation  Job  in  our  State  Capital 
Pierre.  Mr.  Byrnes  held  the  audience 
spellbound  as  he  delivered  a  thrilling  and 
most  impressive  address  reviewing  early 
history  and  how  the  great  Sioux  Nation 
had  once  lived  their  lives,  fought  their 
wars,  shot  their  buffalo,  and  made  their 
homes  in  the  attractive  Missouri  River 
Valley.  Many  of  them  were,  in  fact, 
displaced  and  moved  elsewhere  as  the 
result  of  the  impounded  waters  of  Big 
Bend  Reservoir. 

Mr.  Presidrait,  for  the  Information  of 
Congress  and  the  country.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  complete  text  of  the  fine  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Byrnes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addkxss  bt  Philip  S.  Btxmxs 

Mr.  Secretary,  honored  guests,  fellow  citi- 
zens of  America.  It  is  my  privilege  and 
honca:  to  represent  the  Sioux  Nation  at  this 
historic  occasion. 

What's  better  than  a  scene  of  togetherness 
In  our  great  country  today,  ais  we  meet  here 
to  officially  dedicate  the  completion  of  the 
Big  Bend  Dam. 

Foxir  of  these  large  dams  cover  valuable 
home  land  areas  of  the  Sioux  coimtry  across 
the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

In  l>ehalf  of  the  Lower  Brule  and  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux,  I  wish  to  state  that  we  are  proud 
to  have  made  our  contribution  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  Important  projects  that 
were  started  by  men  of  vision,  for  the 
strength  and  progress  of  our  country.  Prom 
where  we  stand  and  as  we  look  across  this 
beautiful  lake  you  can  see  the  banks  of  the 
Crow  Creek  Reservation,  and  the  location 
where  we  are  now,  is  the  Lower  Brule  Reser- 
vation. The  Missouri  River  is  the  dividing 
line  of  these  two  Important  Sioux  reserva- 
tions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  existence  of 
the  Sioux  Indians  and  the  great  plains  area 
which  constitute  their  home,  an  awareness  of 
history  must  be  maintained. 

This  great  river  flowed  through  the  heart 
of  the  Sio\ix  home  for  many  centuries.  The 
Sioux  Uved  along  this  river  and  within  Its 
watersheds.  From  this  river,  the  Sioux  In- 
diana received  their  strength. 

On  the  great  plains  from  which  flows  the 
waters  that  feed  the  Missouri  River  there 
were  large  herds  of  buffalo,  the  life-blood  of 
our  forefathers.  Within  this  area  the  Sioux 
developed  a  self-supporting  way  of  Ufe  and 
were  in  control  of  the  area,  and  for  many  cen- 
turies enjoyed  the  abundant  life,  but  prog- 
ress was  not  to  be  denied. 

Foreseeable  changes  were  Inevitable  in  this 
world  If  progress  was  to  be  made.  The  Sioux 
defended  its  way  of  life  as  honorably  and  as 
bravely  as  their  reaourcea  would  allow,  but 
their  atrengtli  waa  not  enough  to  stop  the 
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gncroachment  of  clvUlzaitlon  on  Its  march  to 
the  West. 

With  the  passing  dt  the  buffalo,  our 
strength  and  way  of  life  kvas  forever  changed. 
The  Sioux  foiind  it  necessary  to  make  treaties 
and  become  peirt  of  the  Nation  of  America. 
We  cherish  this  civUlzatlon  and,  as  in  the 
past,  will  In  the  future  defend  with  all  ova 
strength  this  country  against  nations  who  try 
to  defeat  our  country  ain^  rob  us  of  our  free- 
dom and  way  of  life. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  many  of  the 
Sioux  to  change  sufficiently  to  cope  with 
the  standards  of  living  which  modem  clvU- 
ization  demands.  However,  many  have  be- 
come outstanding  personalities  In  various 
professions  and  leader^  in  the  destiny  of 
this  Nation.  ] 

The  values  which  weijo  lost  by  the  Lower 
Brule  and  the  Crow  Qteek  Sioux  for  the 
flood  water  of  the  Big  Bend  Dam  were  the 
rich  level  flat  lands  along  the  Missouri  River, 
the  choice  and  highest  priced  of  aU  lands  tn 
tills  area.  This  water;  front  carried  also 
great  values  to  our  people  in  the  form  of 
valuable  timber.  It  furnished  cover  for  wild 
animal  life  and  vrild  itrtilt  and  vegetables 
were  plentiful.  From  these  things  our  peo- 
ple have  been  accustomed  for  generations  to 
get  fuel,  food  and  Ehellter. 

The  spirit  of  the  Lowef  Brule  and  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  is  for  progrets. 

The  money  received! for  the  payment  of 
their  losses  is  being  used  to  develop  a  cattle 
economy  as  a  substitute!  tor  the  native  econ- 
omy that  vanished  with  the  buffalo.  Small 
Indtistry  has  been  instiled,  and  with  the 
development  of  their  natural  resources,  the 
building  of  better  homias  on  both  reserva- 
tions. 1 

The  most  Important  program  is  scholar- 
ship grants  for  higher  education  for  the 
young  people.  Some  of  our  Indian  students 
have  already  graduated  from  college  with 
degrees  and  are  holding  responsible  Jobs  in 
this  hlgWy  competitive  tountry  in  which  we 
live.  By  evaluating  tlhe  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Sioux  ,  Indians  who  once 
roamed  and  hunted  on  the  Great  Plains,  en- 
joying nature's  bounty  and  their  own  ua- 
dlsputed  might,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Sioux  Nation  went  thri^ugh  a  great  change 
and  It  Is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  them  that 
by  treaty  agreements  we  have  become  one 
great  nation.  I 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  Is  our  hc^  as  you  and 
leaders  of  our  country  gather  around  the 
council  tables  of  the  WOrld,  that  our  mes- 
sage at  this  time  will  in  some  measure  be 
an  inspiration  to  you  eaiA  will  give  you  a 
feeling  of  support  fromj  the  Sioiix  people  of 
the  Great  Plains  area. 

In  behalf  of  the  Slou^  Indians,  our  proper 
business  is  improvement.  Let  our  age  be 
the  age  of  improvement.  In  a  day  of  peace, 
let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the 
works  of  peace.  Let  ouk-  conceptions  be  en- 
larged to  the  circle  of  jour  duties.  Let  us 
extend  our  ideas  over  tne  whole  of  the  vast 
Add  in  which  we  are  c^ed  to  act.  Let  our 
object  be  our  country,]  our  whole  country, 
and  nothing  but  our  country.  And,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  may  our  country  itself  be- 
come a  vast  and  splendid  montunent,  not  of 
oppression  and  terror,!  but  of  wisdom,  of 
peace,  and  of  liberty,  upon  which  the  world 
may  gaze  with  admiration. 
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OUR  ASIAI  ri  ALLIES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  lively 
Interests  which  Asian  nations  are  show- 
ing in  taking  the  initiiative  for  peace  and 
ior  baddng  up  Sou^h  Vietnam's  fight 
for  independence  and  sovereignty,  and 
their  escalating  interest  in  sidhig  with 
joe  United  States  attd  South  Vietnam. 
IS  encouraging. 

CXn 163ft— Pitt  18 


Also  encouraging  is  the  forthcoming 
Manila  conference.  Although  it  is  met 
with  varying  degrees  of  hope,  it  is  in- 
disputably hopeful.  Two  editorials  from 
yesterday's  Wfishington  newspapers,  re- 
flect this  hope. 

That  we  have  Asian  allies  increas- 
ingly willing  to  step  forward  and  be 
coimted,  and  to  work  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problems  in  the  Pacific,  is  made 
clearer,  too,  by  the  words  of  Thailand's 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Thanat  Khoman, 
to  the  United  Nations  on  Tuesday. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials,  one  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  other  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of ■  yesterday,  and  a 
report  from  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
speech  of  Thanat  Khoman  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

Sept.  28,  1966] 

Manila  Conference 

The  seven-nation  conference  at  Manila, 
which  President  Johnson  has  promptly 
agreed  to  attend,  is  welcome  for  any  con- 
tributions that  the  group  can  make  to  peace 
and  stability  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  wel- 
come, besides,  as  a  product  of  Asian  initia- 
tive. And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  post-war  era  In 
which  the  United  States  will  play  a  different 
role  than  the  one  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  It  during  a  period  of  readjustment  In 
Asia. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  United  States,  as 
the  major  power  touching  on  the  Pacific,  let 
alone  the  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world,  to  avoid  entanglement  In  the  prob- 
lems of  the  region.  It  is,  by  reason  of  geog- 
raphy, national  Interest  and  World  War  II 
obligations,  a  Pacific  povrer.  It  should  not 
think  of  itself  nor  be  thought  of  by  other 
Asian  countries  as  "the"  Pacific  power.  The 
rising  strength  and  stability  of  Asian  allies 
can  diminish  the  disproportionate  contribu- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  the  forces  mak- 
ing for  peace  and  stabUity  in  the  region.  The 
Manila  meeting  Is  a  good  sign  that  Asian 
friends  are  ready  to  rise  to  a  role  appro- 
priate to  their  power  and  resources  in  the 
region.  The  American  contribution,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  wUl  have  to  be  great. 
But  it  ovight  to  be  a  diminishing  one. 

President  Marcos  has  given  a  great  impetus 
to  the  political  impulses  of  our  Pacific 
friends  throughout  the  region.  It  is  evident 
that  he  found  Washington  receptive  to  his 
notions  on  his  recent  visit  here.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  naive  to  suppose  and  overly 
sanguine  to  expect  that  ManUa  vriil  iisher 
in  at  once  a  revolutionary  transfer  of  power 
and  responsibility  to  the  collective  Pacific 
coimtries.  This  transition  can  proceed  only 
In  conformity  with  the  realities  of  power  in 
the  region.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  in  this  decade  we  may  see  the  foiinda- 
tions  laid  for  a  redistribution  of  resp>onsl- 
blllty  imder  which  the  United  States  ulti- 
mately wUl  not  need  to  act  anywhere  in  the 
region,  except  In  concert  with,  in  support  of, 
and — ^for  the  most  part — on  the  initiative  of 
Asian  powers. 

That  ought  to  be  the  long-run  objective  of 
American  policy — and  of  the  poUcy  of  all 
our  Asian  allies.  May  Manila  mark  a  step 
toward  that  desirable  end. 

[Fnun  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Star,  Sept. 

28,  1966] 

MzxrntG  in  Makila 

On  the  face  of  things.  It  is  difficult  to  see 

how  the  meeting  which  has  been  scheduled 


for  next  month  in  Manila  can  make  much 
of  a  contribution  toward  settling  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
announcement  that  Pope  Paul  VI  is  sending 
a  special  mission  from  the  Vatican  to  Saigon. 
And  for  that  matter  much  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  peace  initiatives  which  liave  come 
from  Ambassador  Ooldl>erg  at  the  United 
Nations  and  from  Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

Wars  are  not  ended  by  assembling  digni- 
taries in  Manila  or  in  any  other  place.  The 
first  and  overriding  requirement  is  a  genuine 
desire  to  arrive  at  a  settlement.  This  applies 
of  course  to  Washington.  And  it  also  applies, 
with  particular  emphasis '  in  this  case,  to 
Saigon,  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow.  To  say 
the  least,  the  reactions  from  the  last  three 
capitals  have  not  been  encouraging. 

Nevertheless,  since  surface  appearances  can 
be  misleading,  it  is  right,  we  think,  that 
President  Johnson  should  go  to  Manila.  The 
inspiration  for  that  meeting  apparently  came 
from  President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines. 
Other  nations  which  vrill  be  represented  are 
South  Viet  Nam,  South  Korea,  Thailand, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  They  have  a 
direct  and  compelUng  interest  in  finding  a 
peaceful  solution  for  the  troubles  in  South- 
east Asia,  for  t;hey  will  be  directly  under  the 
giins  if,  for  laick  of  a  peaceful  settlement, 
a  general  war  should  erupt  In  the  area.  Nor 
can  Hanoi  and  Peking  really  be  entirely  in- 
different to  tills  prospect,  despite  their  seem- 
ing indifference  now.  For  President  Marcos 
was  unquestionably  right  when  he  said  to 
the  United  Nations  that  Asian  people  are 
under  an  "Inescapable  obligation  to  devUe 
Asian  solutions  to  Asian  problems."  This 
principle,  he  added,  "is  at  once  so  Just 
and  so  indisputably  right  that  Hanoi  and 
Peking  wlU  be  under  a  strong  moral  obliga- 
tion to  relax  their  hostUe  attitdue." 

Wishful  thinking?  Perhaps  so.  But  -hav- 
ing in  mind  aU  the  straws  that  have  been 
flying  in  the  wind,  especially  the  lively  inter- 
est that  the  Vatican  is  displaying  in  the 
search  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  other  side  Is  as  deter- 
mined to  pursue  what  for  them  la  now  a  los- 
ing war  as  the  words  coming  out  of  Hanoi 
would  indicate.  Today's  new  Viet  Cong 
statement  of  the  conditions  wliich  might  lead 
to  peace  talks  is  a  further  hopeful  develop- 
ment. 

Disappointment  may  await  this  hope.  If 
so,  there  will  l>e  no  choice  for  us  except  to 
stay  in  the  fight.  In  this  connection.  It  was 
right  for  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to 
announce  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  280 
new  combat  aircraft  in  the  next  flscal  year 
and  for  the  White  House  to  make  it  known 
that  the  next  budget  will  provide  added  bil- 
lions for  the  coming  months  of  conflict. 
Hanoi  should  be  put  on  plain  notice  that 
an  adamant  refusal  to  discuss  peace  will 
mean  more,  not  less,  punishment  in  the 
future. 

[From  the  New  Ycvk  Times,  Sept.  28,  1966] 

Thai,  in  U.N.,  Backs  the  United  States  and 
Criticizes  Thant's  Position — Thanat  Sats 
CoMJiTTNiSTS  Are  Aggressors  in  Vietnam 
and  Opposes  Apfeasemzmt 

(By  Drew  Middleton) 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  27. — 
Thanat  Khoman,  Thailand's  Foreign  Min- 
ister declared  today  that  the  United  Nations 
and  its  officials  did  not  have  the  right  to 
barter  South  Vietnam's  freedom  and  sov- 
ereignty for  dubious  promises  of  peace. 

That  passage  and  others  in  Mr.  Thanat's 
address  to  the  General  Assembly  were  widely 
interpreted  as  attacking  Secretary  General 
Thant's  three-step  program  for  i>eace.  The 
Foreign  Minister  asserted  that  events  had 
shown  that  neither  the  United  Nations  nor 
Mr.  Thant  could  do  much.  If  anything,  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  In  Southeast 
Asia. 
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Nor  did  the  Tbal  leader  Join  the  almost 
iinlTersal  choms  demanding  that  Mr.  Thant 
remain  In  offlcie,  a  chorus  in  which  both  the 
T7nlted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
Joined.  The  Secretary  General,  he  noted 
had  been  forced  to  adopt  "a  totally  despond- 
ent poeture"  aa  a  restUt  of  the  failure  of  hla 
peace  efforts. 

OKXANIIS  CONCBSSIONS 

Mr.  Tbanat's  was  an  Asian  voice  that 
forcefully  rejected  any  peace  proposals  that 
rewarded  what  he  termed  aggression  and 
failed  to  extract  conceBilons  from  North 
Vietnam  and  Communist  doctrines  "born  In 
the  dark  and  sordid  recesses  of  European 
ghettos." 

The  speech  marked,  in  the  words  of  one 
distinguished  West  European  delegate,  the 
first  time  In  this  session  that  a  pro-Western 
Asian  "has  spoken  clearly  against  any  at- 
tempt at  appeasement"  of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  Tbanat's  comments  troubled  many 
delegates  from  the  smaller  powers.  His 
frank  Intransigence  worried  those  who  be- 
lieved that  something  was  stirring  among 
the  Asian  Communist  powers  and  that  the 
smallest  changes  In  the  United  States  posi- 
tion would  lead  to  the  start  of  peace  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  Thanat's  denunciation  of  any  appease- 
ment of  the  Communists  shocked  what  has 
been  called  by  Western  diplomats  the  "peace 
at  any  price"  group  among  the  delegations 
and  senior  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat. 

That  group  has  accepted  the  Secretary 
General's  three-step  program  and  his  own 
authority  as  the  keys  to  peace.  It  also 
strongly  favors  Communist  Chlna'ii  entry 
Into  the  United  Nations  as  one  moans  toward 
peace  in  AiUu 

CBAUXiraB  TO  FKHIMII 

Paul  Hasluck.  Australia's  Minister  for  Kz- 
temal  Affairs,  took  an  aggressive  lino  on  that 
question  In  his  speech  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  challenged  Peking  to  give  at  least 
a  sign  that  It  would  obey  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  If  entry  were  granted. 

"China  asks  the  United  Nations  to  change," 
he  said.  "Is  China  not  to  make  any  change 
Itself  to  fit  into  the  United  Nations?" 

Recognition  of  Communist  China  and  Its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  will  not 
solve  the  larger  problems  of  relations  with 
that  country,  Mr.  Hasluck  warned.  He  told 
advocates  of  admission  not  to  oversimplify 
the  China  issue  by  "seeing  it  simply  In  terma 
of  recognition  or  of  admission  to  the  United 
NaUons." 

Mr.  Thanat  was  highly  critical  of  Mr. 
"niant's  three  steps  for  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam. The  first  calls  for  cessation  of  Ameri- 
can bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Everyone  seems  to  have  forgotten,  the  Thai 
Minister  said,  that  bombing  has  been  halted 
twice  In  the  past  without  worthwhile  results. 
On  the  contrary,  he  declared.  It  gave  the 
Communists  the  opporttmlty  to  gather 
strength  for  an  Intensification  of  the  war. 

sxxs  om-sn>xD  APnoACH 
Perhi^ja  alluding  to  President  de  Gaulle, 
Mr.  Thant  said  that  others  bad  advocated 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  without  mentioning  North 
Vietnamese  forces.  The  Ptench  President 
proposed  American  withdrawal  in  a  8p>eech 
at  Pnompenh,  Cambodia,  early  this  month. 

"Aa  any  Impartial  observer  may  notice," 
Mr.  Thanat  said,  "many  If  not  all  the  solu- 
tions ao  far  advanced  by  one  party  or  another 
tend  to  favor  the  side  which  Instigated  the 
war  tat  the  purpose  of  placing  South  Viet- 
nam under  Its  control." 

Apparently  with  Cambodia  In  mind,  Mr. 
Thanat  warned  that  short-sighted  views  on 
the  term  for  peace  might  pave  the  way  for 
the  destruction  of  those  who  hold  them. 


Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  Cambodian 
chief  of  state,  has  generally  supported  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  position  on  the  war. 

Mr.  Thant  conceded  that  the  proposal  for 
an  Asian  peace  conference,  backed  by  his 
own  country,  the  Philippines  and  Malaysia, 
had  failed  to  evoke  a  positive  response  from 
North  Vietnam  or  Communist  China. 

That,  he  said,  shows  that  one  side  favors 
a  peaceful  settlement,  while  "the  other  has 
so  far  rejected  every  move  towards  a  peaceful 
settlement." 

It  Is  the  aggressors,  the  Thai  leader  de- 
clared, who  cling  to  the  Idea  of  a  military 
solution  In  Vietnam  while  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  seek  a  negotiated  peace.  It  Is 
the  COQununlsta,  he  said,  who  proclaim  that 
the  war  Is  "a  holy  war  of  national  libera- 
tion." 


GOOD  NEWS  ABOUT  PROJECT 
HEAD6TART 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  Proj- 
ect Headstart,  the  Federal  preschool  pro- 
gram for  needy  children,  has  gotten  off 
to  a  running  start. 

We  have  long  known  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  need  help  in  many  ways.  All 
over  the  country  concerned  people  have 
eagerly  awaited  an  analysis  of  the  first 
results  of  Headstart  to  see  if  the  program 
can  help  yoimg  children  acquire  the  basis 
they  need  for  the  years  of  education  to 
follow. 

Now,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  first  series 
of  tests  has  been  completed.  Many 
aspects  of  the  tests  scores  are  encourag- 
ing— some  are  even  spectacular — and  all 
are  of  interest  In  planning  for  our  young 
people's  education  in  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. 

Mx.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Headstart 
Youngsters  Show  Remarkable  IQ  Im- 
provement," which  appeared  in  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  on  September  14,  1966,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 
HaADSTAXT  YoTTNOSTsaa  Show  Rxmabkabue 

IQ   IMPBOVXMXMT 

(By  John  Lacy) 

The  first  test  results  In  Hartford's  pre- 
school child  development  program  reveal 
"a  remarkable  Increase"  In  the  performance 
of  many  children. 

A  year  ago,  seven  of  the  four-year-olds 
tested  had  Intelligence  quotient  (IQ)  scores 
above  110  and  the  highest  was  118.  After 
nine  months  In  the  program,  21  children 
scored  over  110  and  five  of  them  ven  above 
130. 

Also,  many  language  difficulties  were 
erased. 

"I'm  reaUy  deUghted,"  said  Mrs.  Jeraldlne 
Wlthycombe,  director  of  the  federally  spon- 
sored "Head  Start"  program  designed  to  help 
children  In  the  city's  poverty  areas.  "It's 
beyond  what  we  thought  we  could  do." 

"We're  encouraged,"  said  Dr.  John  Caw- 
ley,  head  of  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Department  of  Special  Education,  who  di- 
rected the  teetlx^  and  who  reported  the 
preliminary  resulta  to  Mrs.  Wlthycombe. 

"com  TEOtOUOH" 

"This  does  not  mean,"  Cawley  said,  "that 
the  children  'got  tanarter,'  but  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  pre-achool  program  provided 
them  with  the  experimental  background 
and  sophistication  which  enabled  them  to 
'cotne  through.' " 


He  found  Improvement  also  In  children's 
ability  with  language. 

"It  seems  we  have  Intervened  with  a  re- 
gression tendency — that  is,  a  tendency  for 
the  children  to  fall  further  behind— while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  language  deficit  of 
many  children  has  been  overcome,"  Cawley 
said. 

After  nine  months  In  the  program,  three 
times  as  many  pre-schoolers  showed  a  level 
of  Intellectual  ability  that  could  lead  them 
to  education  beyond  high  school. 

Last  September  30  of  those  tested  had  IQ 
scores  below  75.  But  In  May  only  10  fell 
below  the  mark. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  children 
showed  a  remarkable  Increase  \n  their  per- 
formance," Cawley  said,  "there  are  some  who 
did  not  derive  as  much  benefit." 

Three  kinds  of  testa  were  used  with  140 
to  ISO  children  from  five  pre-school  centers 
In  all  comers  of  the  city.  The  tests  meef- 
ured  general  Intellectual  ability,  language 
development  and  motor  perception  and  mo- 
tor behavior  as  well  as  social  awareness. 

BXSTTI.TS   IMCOMFLKTX 

• 

The  results  are  Incomplete.  Cawley  said, 
but  he  added:  "Ite  sure  that  we've  gotten 
real  good  stuff." 

He  said  he  knows  of  nowhere  else  In  the 
coxintry  that  children  received  such  "a  mas- 
sive battery  of  testa." 

"There  are  some  tremendous  individual 
differences,"  he  said. 

For  example,  he  said,  one  child  whose 
performance  last  September  was  "average" 
would  be  called  "gifted"  today. 

"In  some  Instances,  the  scores  of  kids 
almost  doubled,"  and  still  these  children 
were  below  normal,  said  Cawley.  "This  gives 
you  some  Idea  of  the  deficit  they  have." 

On  a  task-performance  test,  some  of  the 
pre-schoolers  scored  "well  above  the  seven- 
year  level,"  be  said.  "That's  quite  a  be- 
havior level  for  these  kids." 

The  child  development  program  financed 
moetly  by  federal  funds  through  the  Com- 
munity Renewal  Team,  schooled  700  chil- 
dren last  year  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Wlthycocnbe  and  the  Hartford  Board  of 
Education. 


MILWAXJKEE  JOURNAL  CITES  NEED 
FOR  COMPETITIVE  BIDDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  bill 
which  would  undermine  a  recent  Defens  • 
Department  decision  to  seek  competitivj 
bids  for  its  overseas  shipping  is  pending 
before  the  Senate.  As  I  have  said  before, 
if  this  bill  is  called  up  for  a  vote,  I  in- 
tend to  debate  it  thoroughly  and  in  ex- 
treme detail  because  of  the  mischief  it 
would  do  to  sound,  economic  shipping 
policy. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  recognizes  this 
proposal  for  what  it  is,  "blatant  special 
Interest  legislation  with  the  very  purpose 
to  discriminate  against  lake  ports." 

The  Journal  is  absolutely  right.  Since 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  opened,  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  have  had  to  face  tlie 
power  of  coastal  shipping  conferences  in 
attempting  to  get  a  rightful  share  of  Gov- 
ernment shipping.  This  discrimination 
has  cost  the  Government  and  taxpayer 
millions  of  dollars  because  negotiated 
freight  charges  are  designed  to  keep  even 
the  most  inefficient  ship  companies  sol- 
vent at  the  expense  of  more  progressive 
and  economical  Great  Lakes  shipping 
facilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  September  27  issue  of  the 
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tion,  the  editorial 
ed  in  the  Record. 


Ifilwaukee  Journal  l^  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obje 
was  ordered  to  be  prli^i 
as  follows: 

Laks  Poars  Pknalized 

The  port  of  Milwaukee  has  had  to  struggle 
ever  since  the  seaway  opened  to  procure  the 
share  of  government  slilpmenta  that  would 
most  economically  and  efficiently  move 
abroad  through  lake  poifts  Instead  of  coastal 
ones.  j 

One  hppe  of  progress  lies  in  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  defense  department  to  avoid  ita 
overseas  shlpmente  by  competitive  bidding, 
instead  of  negotiating  rates  with  conferences 
of  American  flag  lines  a^  in  the  past.  These 
conferences  are  dominated  by  coastal  ship- 
pers who  have  pretty  wetl  seen  to  it  that  the 
lakes  don't  get  the  business. 

The  department  Is  strongly  supported  In 
this  new  policy  by  congress'  Joint  economic 
subcommittee  on  procurement,  with  a  sizable 
cut  in  the  department's!  annual  $400  million 
shipping  bill  as  reason  enough.  But  now 
Sen.  PaoxMisE  (D-Wls.l)  sounds  the  alert 
against  a  sly  move  to  tale  out  this  use  of 
competitive  bidding  by  14w. 

A  bill  has  been  quldkly  Introduced  and 
quickly  maneuvered  onto  the  senate  fioor  for 
action,  he  reporte,  that  would  direct  the  de- 
partment to  resume  ani^  perpetuate  the  old 
conference  negotiation  Oiethod  of  placing  Ita 
shipments.  This  can  liiake  no  pretense  of 
being  anything  except  blatant  special  Inter- 
est legislation,  with  the 'very  purpose  to  dls- 
alminate  against  lake  porta. 

PaoxMiRx  has  warned;  the  majority  leader 
that  if  the  bill  should  be  called  up  for  pas- 
sage it  would  "require  extensive  and  ex- 
haustive debate"  to  maUo  sure  of  killing  It — 
translate  filibuster — and  that  he  will  have 
some  cohorts  if  needed.  >  Ifot  only  lake  porta 
but  all  taxpayers  should  hope  he  succeeds. 


TLINGIT  AND 

ANOTHER 


HAIPA  CASE  MOVES 
STEP 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  [Mr.  President,  on 
September  12,  CommiBsioner  Saul  Rich- 
and  Gamer,  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  filed 
a  report  on  the  procee^gs  before  him  as 
to  the  amount  of  recdtery  to  which  the 
Tllngit  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  are 
entitled  for  lands  tax^n  from  them  in 
southeast  Alaska  by  tl|e  United  States. 

The  record  for  thfcse  proceedings  is 
more  than  50,000  pages  long.  The  briefs 
of  counsel  covered  moi'e  than  a  thousand 
pages.  Mr.  Gamer's  ifindlngs,  number- 
ing 327,  cover  192  pafees. 

Commissioner  Gamer  has  had  a  dif- 
ficult task.  It  was  hi^  job  to  determine 
the  value  of  virtually  ECl  of  southeastern 
Alaska,  including  timlper,  minerals,  fish- 
eries and  other  resou|rces,  to  which  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  have  claimed 
aboriginal  or  original  Indian  title.  Al- 
though the  original  Court  of  Claims  deci- 
sion, that  the  Tlingit  wid  Halda  Indians 
are  entitled  to  recovery,  was  handed 
down  in  October  of  |^959.  it  is  under- 
standable it  has  taken  until  now  to  make 
the  evaluation  which  was  reserved  for 
further  proceedings  when  the  Initial  de- 
cision was  made. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  this  case. 
Commissioner  Gamer's  report  is  only  a 
series  of  factual  findings.  There  will 
DOW  be  exceptions  and  answers  filed  by 
so'insel  on  both  sides.  This  will  be  fol- 
towed  by  the  fiUng  of  legal  briefs. 
™»Uy,  there  will  be  oral  argument  by 


the  Government  and  Indian  attorneys 
before  the  five-member  Court  of  Claims 
sitting  en  banc. 

It  will  not  surprise  anyone  familiar 
with  Court  of  Claims  procedure  if  an- 
other year  goes  by  before  a  final  deci- 
sion is  reached  by  the  court. 

Commissioner  Gamer  made  several 
findings  of  particular  Interest  to  those 
who  have  been  following  this  case.  The 
first  of  these  is  finding  No.  316  which 
Is  a  summary  of  the  fair  market  value 
for  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Tlingits  and 
Haidas  and  damages  for  the  minerals, 
fisheries,  and  timber  removed  from  the 
lands  and  waters  prior  to  the  taking : 

In  summary,  the  fair  market  value  of  plain- 
tiffs' lands  and  waters,  and  their  resotirces, 
taken  by  defendant,  comprising  all  the  areas 
the  parties  have  designated  as  areas  1-6, 
was,  as  of  the  several  talcing  dates,  $14,034,- 
953.80.  Damages  for  the  value  of  the  min- 
erals, timber  and  fisheries  taken  from  plain- 
tiffs' lands  and  waters  prior  to  such  several 
taking  dates  of  areas  1-5,  and  which  would 
represent  compensation  to  plaintiffs  for  the 
exploitation  of  such  lands  and  waters  dur- 
ing such  pretalElng  periods,  totaled  $1,547,205. 
As  to  area  6,  such  damages  resulting  from 
such  exploitation  prior  to  Jime  19,  1935,  of 
unpatented  lands  (or  lands  prior  to  their 
having  been  patented),  and  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  fisheries  of  the  area,  totaled 
$352,210. 

The  total  of  such  amounta  is  $16,934,368.80. 

The  second  is  finding  327  which  is  a 
summary  of  the  value  to  the  Indians 
reads  as  follows: 

In  summary,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 
the  exploitable  value  to  plaintiffs  of  their 
lands,  waters,  and  resources.  I.e.,  the  amount 
the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  could  rea- 
sonably have  realized  had  they  continued 
to  exercise  full  and  complete  possession  and 
control  of  those  lands  and  waters  of  south- 
west Alaska  which  were  taken  from  them  as 
delineated  in  the  previous  proceedings,  was 
$1,287,200,  as  foUows: 

Placer  gold  fields $100,  000 

Salmon  fisheries 1,000,000 

Halibut  and  herring  fisheries 187,200 

Total 1,287,200 

The  claimants,  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska,  argue  that  they  should 
be  compensated  in  the  amoimt  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  land  at  the  time 
of  the  taking. 

The  Government  on  the  other  hand 
argues  that  the  Tlingits  and  Haidas 
should  be  compensated  only  on  the 
"value  to  the  Indians"  basis.  This  is 
commonly  known  as  the  value  of  nuts 
and  berries. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  court  to  determine 
which  basis  applies  to  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  case. 

Mr.  President  we  all  look  forward  to 
the  conclusion  of  this  case.  It  has  been 
more  than  30  years  since  the  Congress 
enacted  the  first  Tlingit  and  Halda  Juris- 
dictional Act.  All  Alaskans,  especially 
the  Tlingits  and  Haidas  will  welcome  the 
final  decision  of  the  court. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  INDUSTRY'S 
CODE 

Mr.  JAiDKSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  submitted  for 


the  Record  the  wise  and  significant  ac- 
tion by  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America  in  revising  its  code  of  self- 
regulation  for  the  film  production  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Jack  Valenti,  the  new  president  of 
the  MPA,  on  this  important  step  forward. 

Mrs.  Jackson  and  I  are  enthusiastic 
moviegoers,  and,  as  parents,  we  are 
now — and  will  be  increasingly  more  so 
as  our  small  children  grow  older — inter- 
ested in  what  Is  offered  on  the  movie 
screens.  We  welcome  the  movie  indus- 
try's statement  that  it  will  attempt  to 
better  inform  the  public,  particularly 
parents,  of  the  contents  of  Its  films. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  wisest  course 
in  film  regulation  is  self -administration 
rather  than  any  statutory  censorship. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  an  effective, 
meaningful  administration  of  the  indus- 
try's new  code,  and  I  welcome  all  Ameri- 
cans to  take  advantage  of  the  material 
offered  by  the  industry  so  that  it  will  be 
better  informed  as  to  the  content  and  the 
taste  of  movies  they  see  or  that  they 
permit  their  children  to  see. 


RACIAL  TENSION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  McGES:.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  long  felt  the  necessity  for  equal 
civil  rights  sunong  all  our  i>eople.  and 
who  has  voted  that  way,  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  of  late  with  the 
rising  tension  in  our  population — the 
tension  between  white  and  black.  There 
Is,  as  the  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  Mr.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  warned  recently,  a  growing 
tension  which  could  "escalate  into  a  race 
war  In  this  Nation  which  could  become 
catastrophic  to  the  Negro  and  to  Amer- 
ica." 

Mr.  Randolph,  in  addressing  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  in  convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  called  for  a  curtailment  of 
demonstrations  which  Infiame  the  pas- 
sions of  those  on  both  sides  of  the  rift 
which,  unfortimately,  separates  a  goodly 
number  of  Americans.  Increasing  mili- 
tancy on  one  side  breeds  militancy  on  the 
other,  I  fear,  sind  gives  rise  to  what  is 
commonly  called  a  backlash  in  the  white 
community.  It  may,  as  it  has,  I  think, 
refiect  itself  at  election  time.  But  it  also 
Is  reflected  in  recent  racial  disturbances 
in  northern  cities  such  as  Chicago  and 
Cleveland. 

I  do  not  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  Amer- 
ican Negroes  give  up  their  demands  for 
equality  in  this  land.  Nor  do  those  re- 
sponsible Negro  leaders  who  are  asking 
for  caution,  I  am  sure.  But  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  the  more  militant 
spokesmen  and  leaders  of  the  movement 
realize  the  necessity  of  proceeding  In  or- 
derly fashion,  that  they  eschew  lawless 
activity  endangering  lives  and  property 
and  pay  heed  to  the  suggestions,  not  that 
they  end  all  demonstrations  but  that 
they  deescalate  the  confrontation  which 
it  appears,  is  building  up  at  this  time. 

What  we  ask  of  the  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations and  what  we  ask  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  should  be  asked  no  less  firmly 
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of  those  who  oppose  them.  Whites,  too, 
whether  North  or  South,  or  East  or  West, 
must  ease  off.  Reason,  not  fear,  is  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
race  relations  in  America.  The  altema- 
tive  to  reason  could  well  be  disaster  for 
both  black  and  white,  and  for  all  other 
Americans  as  well. 


METHODS   TO  IMPROVE 
MOTORCYCLE  SAFETY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  be  asked  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  William  Haddon  to  be 
Traffic  Safety  Administrator  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89- 
563.  The  responsibilities  assigned  to 
the  new  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency, 
whose  concept  I  have  supported 
throughout  the  consideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  and  even  before  in  the 
earlier  Hartke-Mackay  bill,  include  the 
questions  surroimding  not  only  automo- 
biles and  truck  safety  but  also  motor- 
cyclists. 

This,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before.  Is 
a  growing  problem  because  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  motorcycles  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years  as  a  mode  of  transportation.  It 
is  one  to  whiich  I  am  sure  Mr.  Haddon 
and  his  staff  will  be  giving  earnest  at- 
tention in  the  near  future. 

On  July  14  I  discussed  at  some  length 
in  the  Senate  the  question  of  motor- 
cycle safety,  pointing  out  both  the  in- 
creasing prevalence  of  th6  problem  and 
the  lack,  with  few  exceptions,  of  State 
regulations  to  deal  with  it.  The  Increase 
In  motorcycles  on  our  highways  doubled 
between  1962  and  1963,  Increased  again 
by  50  percent  in  1964,  and  once  more 
doubled  in  1965.  when  nearly  400,000  ad- 
ditional motorcycles  were  registered  for 
a  total  of  1.365,000. 

Subsequent  to  that  speech  I  was  happy 
to  learn  that  this  has  been  a  concern  for 
at  least  some  months  to  the  Division  of 
Accident  Prevention  In  the  Bureau  of 
State  Services  of  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department.  Dr.  Paul 
Joliet,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee  during 
our  traffic  «ifety  hearings,  wrote  to  me 
outlining  the  work  the  Division  of  Acci- 
dent Prevention  has  done  in  approaching 
the  motorcycle  hazard  problem.  To- 
gether with  his  letter  he  enclosed  a  back- 
groimd  paper  prepared  for  distribution 
to  persons  interested  in  the  problem,  and 
noted  that  it  will  provide  the  basis  for  a 
booklet  plaimed  to  promote  safety  hel- 
mets and  safe  motorcycling  practices. 

Dr.  Joliet  also  furnished  a  copy  of  a 
ro^ort  on  a  meeting  held  April  7  in 
Washington,  attended  by  representatives 
of  a  dozen  national  organizations  and 
several  State  organizations,  which  cen- 
tered largely  on  planning  for  safety  edu- 
cation in  the  use  of  motorcycles.  I  pre- 
sume that  this  report  woiild  be  available 
on  request  to  persons  who  have  a  specific 
interest  in  the  motorcycle  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  fr<un  Dr.  Joliet  and 
the  background  paper,  which  sum- 
marizes what  information  is  available  on 


the    motorcycle    hazard    situation,    be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

DXPAXTMKMT    OF    HXALTH,     EDT7CA- 
TTON,       AND       WKLTAXX,       PTTBLIC 

Health  Sebvicx, 

Arlington,  Va..  August  9. 1966. 
Hon.  Vamck  Hastkz, 
1/.5.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Senator  Habtkx:  Please  accept  my 
compliments  on  your  thorough  and  well 
documented  statement  on  the  motorcycle 
accident  problem  which  appeared  in  the 
July  14,  1966  issue  of  the  Congrkssionai. 
Reoobd.  While  deaths  and  injuries  resulting 
from  motorcycle  accidents  have  increased 
substantially  during  the  past  several  years, 
the  full  impact  of  the  problem  is  yet  to  be 
felt  in  this  country.  Yovir  interest  and  the 
interest  of  other  Congressional  leaders  un- 
doubtedly will  greatly  accelerate  motorcycle 
Injtiry  prevention  activities  by  public  and 
private  agencies. 

As  you  will  recall,  you  questioned  me  about 
the  motorcycle  problem  during  hearings  on 
S.  3005.  For  your  information,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  sunmiarize  some  of  the  develop- 
ments since  then. 

On  April  7th,  the  Division  of  Accident  Pre- 
vention sponsored  an  exploratory  meeting  on 
motorcycle  safety  education.  Representa- 
tives of  12  national  and  several  State  orga- 
nizations participated.  While  the  discus- 
sions revealed  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
safety  education  materials,  it  did  lay  the 
groundwork  from  which  the  needed  materials 
may  be  developed.  A  summary  of  the  meet- 
ing is  enclosed. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Motorcycle,  Scooter 
and  Allied  Trades  Association,  a  TV  spot 
announcement,  in  color,  promoting  the  use 
of  safety  helmets  by  motorcyclists  was  pre- 
pared and  distributed  to  360  TV  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

At  our  urging,  the  Motorcycle,  Scooter  and 
Allied  Trades  Association  has  formed  a  Safety 
Advisory  Committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  a  nxunber  of  national  safety  organi- 
zations. This  Advisory  Committee  through 
the  Association  will  recommend  to  the  motor- 
cycle industry  appropn-late  accident  preven- 
tion activities  which  should  be  undertalcen. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
wUl  be  held  In  Washington  on  Augvist  12. 
The  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  will  be 
represented  on  this  committee. 

Enclosed  is  a  background  paper  entitled 
"The  Motorcycle  In  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Its  Popularity,  Accidents,  and  Injury  Con- 
trol." This  pajjer  soon  will  be  distributed 
to  health  and  medical  personnel  and  others 
interested  in  this  problem.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide the  basic  information  for  a  small  booldet 
promoting  the  use  of  safety  helmets  and  safe 
motorcycling  practices.  This  booklet  will  be 
produced  later  this  year.  In  addition,  we 
have  drafted,  and  will  distribute,  a  bibliog- 
raphy on  motorcycling  and  motorcycle  safety. 
The  Division  has  developed  a  modest  ex- 
hibit promoting  the  use  of  safety  helmets 
that  has  been  used  at  the  Kansas  State  Public 
Health  Association  Meeting.  It  has  been  re- 
quested for  use  at  State  Fairs  in  Kanwts  and 
Virginia  during  September.  We  are  plan- 
ning a  more  elaborate  exhibit  for  use  at  na- 
tional meetings  which  wUl  stress  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  motorcycle  problem. 
It  will  emphasize  protective  helmets,  goggles, 
and  clothing,  special  driver  licensing,  train- 
ing, education  and  vehicle  inspection.  The 
first  commitment  for  this  exhibit  is; during 
January  1967  at  the  New  York  Bank  for 
Savings,  Mew  York  City. 

While  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  small 
amount  of  manpower  and  flaances  we  are 
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able  to  devote  to  this  Increasing  problem,  we 
do  feel  that  it  represents  a  base  from  which 
an  expanded  program  can  be  developed  when 
additional  resources  become  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paot.  V.  Joliet,  MD., 
Chief,  Division  of  Accident  Prevention. 

The  Motobctcle  d»  the  XJumo  States:  Its 

PORULAEITT,  ACCmENTS,  AND  iNJtIBY  CONTHOL 

Definition:  The  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  de- 
fines a  motorcycle  as  "every  motor  vehicle 
having  a  seat  or  saddle  for  the  use  of  the 
rider  and  designed  to  travel  on  not  more  than 
three  wheels  in  contact  with  the  ground,  but 
excluding  tractors."  This  definition  would 
include  motorcycles  with  sidecars,  motor- 
scooters,  motorbikes,  motorized  tricycles  and 
other  vehicles  of  a  similar  nature. 

Growth  of  motorcycling:  The  ciirrent 
growth  in  motorcycling  actually  started  in 
1955  when  the  number  of  motorcycles  regis- 
tered in  this  country  began  to  increase  rather 
than  decline.  Exhibit  A  shows  the  total  re- 
gistrations in  this  country  from  1955  to  1965. 
Since  1960,  when  a  total  of  574,080  motor- 
cycles were  registered,  the  annual  increase 
in  registrations  has  Edmost  doubled  the  in- 
crease of  the  previous  year.  By  the  end  of 
1965,  total  regfistrations  had  reached  1,380,- 
726.  During  1966  more  than  one-half  mil- 
lion more  motorcycles  will  be  added  to  this 
number.  By  1970,  the  annual  Increase  in 
new  registrations  is  expected  to  reach  one 
million  per  year.  Exhibit  B  shows  registra- 
tions by  State  for  the  past  five  years.  These 
numbers  do  not  include  the  many  trail  and 
racing  machines  which  are  used  exclusively 
ofT-the-roaa  and  therefore  are  not  required 
to  be  registered. 

Because  of  the  low  initial  cost  and  econ- 
omy of  operation,  lightweight  motorcycles 
will  comprise  an  increasingly  significant 
portion  of  the  total  nimaber  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  this  country. 

Deaths:  In  1964  there  were  1,118  deaths 
from  motorcycle  accidents — a  rate  of  0.6 
deaths  per  100,000  population.  This  Is  the 
highest  recorded  number  of  deaths  since 
1949  (1,103),  the  first  year  in  which  deaths 
from  motorcycles  were  tabulated  separately. 
Bxhlbit  C  shows  the  number  of  deaths,  the 
population  death  rate  and  the  death  rate 
per  100,000  registered  motorcycles  in  the 
United  States  from  1955  to  1964.  It  U  esti- 
mated that  deaths  f  rcwn  motorcycle  accidents 
exceeded  1,500  during  1965.  Studies  In  other 
countries  show  that  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
motorcycle  fatalities  are  caxised  by  Injuries 
to  the  head. 

Since  there  la  a  fairly  consistent  relation- 
ship between  the  number  of  motorcycle  reg- 
istrations and  the  number  of  deaths  to  riders 
and  passengers  of  these  vehicles,  we  can  an- 
ticipate increased  numbers  of  deaths  lor  mo- 
torcycle riders  and  passengers  during  the 
years  Immediately  ahead. 

Death  rates  per  100,000  registered  motor- 
cycles are  more  than  double  the  rates  for 
other  motor  vehicles.  No  data  are  available 
on  the  mileage  death  rate  for  motorcycles 
which  could  be  compared  with  the  mileage 
death  rate  for  other  motor  vehicles.  Because 
of  the  limitations  upon  use  of  motorcycles 
during  winter  months  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  likely  that  a  mileage  death  rate 
would  show  a  greater  risk  of  death  inherent 
In  the  type  of  vehicle  \ised  than  was  shown 
by  the  comparison  of  deaths  per  hundred 
thousand  registered  vehicles. 

Sex:  Most  of  the  deaths  were  to  males— 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female  deaths  is  about 
9  to  1. 

Age:  While  motorcycle  deaths  occur  to 
peraons  of  all  Ages,  the  highest  rates  are 
found  In  three  (3)  age  groups:  15-19,  20-24, 
26-29. 

Injuries:  Information  on  Injuries  to  riders 
of  motorcycles  U  limited  In  this  country. 


Based  on  the  death-lnjwy  ratio  foimd  in  a 
1962  study  of  motorcycle  accidents  in  New 
Tork  State,  it  Is  estimated  that  about  43,000 
persons  throughout  the  i  cation  were  Injured 
during  1964.  During  19«5,  it  Is  likely  that 
this  nimiber  exceeded  60,000. 

Statistics  from  severali  States  indicate  that 
about  90  percent  of  all  tnotorcycle  accidents 
result  in  some  type  of  i  injury  to  the  rider. 

From  other  countries  information  indi- 
cates that  the  head  is  4  vulnerable  part  of 
the  body  in  regard  to  fajtal  Injury  In  motor- 
cycle accidents.  Thesej  studies  point  out 
that  many  persons  also :  receive  multiple  In- 
juries. However,  of  all!  persons  Injured  In 
motorcycle  accidents,  SO  percent  or  more 
receive  some  type  of  injiiry  to  the  head.  The 
lower  extremities  are  another  source  of  fre- 
quent Injury,  but  injuries  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities are  less  likely  to  have  fatal  results 
than  are  head  Injuries. 

Type  of  accident:  Thi  largest  number  of 
deaths  were  those  involving  a  collision  In 
traffic  with  another  motor  vehicle  (63  per- 
cent) .  The  only  other '  large  category  was 
non-collision  traffic  accident  (32  percent). 
This  category  Includes  accidents  such  as 
overturning  or  running  >aff  the  roadway. 

Causative  factors:  Th^te  is  evidence  that 
motorcycle  riders  are  kUled  and  injured  in 
accidents  because  (1)  mjaziy  new  riders  lack 
adequate  training  and  experience  In  con- 
troUtng  their  vehicles;  (8)  riders  have  not 
been  well  enough  Informed  of  the  Inherent 
dangers  of  riding  motorcycles  and  are  im- 
prepared  to  overcome  the  hazardous  tralBc 
situations  which  lead  to  accidents,  injuries, 
and  deaths;  and  (3)  pedestrians  or  operators 
of  other  types  of  motor  vehicles  are  not  prop- 
erly prepared  to  reoogntae  and  solve  traffic 
problems  involving  motoeoycles,  and  some  re- 
fuse to  share  the  road^i^y  with  motorcycle 
riders  creating  potential  accident  situations. 
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studies  In  Europe  Indicate  that  motor- 
cyclists have  accidents  more  than  twice  as 
often  during  the  first  six  months  of  riding 
experience  than  they  do  after  gaining  six 
months  experience.  These  studies  also  show 
that  riders  of  large  motorcycles  have  more 
accidents  than  riders  of  small  motorcycles. 

A  serious  factor  contributing  to  death  and 
Injury  in  these  accidents  is  that  many  riders 
are  uninformed  about  the  value  of  protective 
clothing,  helmets,  goggles  and  safety  fea- 
tures of  the  vehicles  and  are  not  convinced 
that  the  protective  features  are  of  value  to 
motorcycle  riders. 

Driver  Ucenslng:  Only  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Maine  and  Hawaii 
require  special  tests  and  special  driver  li- 
censes for  motorcyclists.  Vermont  and  Del- 
aware recently  enacted  legislation  requiring 
special  licenses,  but  these  laws  have  not  been 
implemented.  Members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators 
who  are  responsible  for  driver  licensing  are 
attempting  to  develop  effective  guidelines  for 
testing  and  licensing  of  motorcycle  opera- 
tors. Representatives  of  Region  I  (North- 
eastern United  States  and  Canada)  of  the 
Association  meet  In  April  1966  to  outline 
reconmiendations  for  written  and  road  tests 
for  motorcyclists.  These  reconomendations 
along  with  others  will  be  acted  upon  at  the 
National  Conference  of  the  Association  dur- 
ing September  1966.  At  the  same  time,  a 
premier  showing  of  the  Association's  film 
on  driver  license  road  testing  techniques  will 
be  held. 

Education  and  training:  Few  materials  are 
currently  available  for  use  in  education  and 
training  programs  for  motorcyclists.  Only 
in  isolated  cases  have  training  programs  at 
the  community  level  been  held.  Representa- 
tives of  12  National  and  several  State  or- 
ganizations, meeting  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
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Division  of  Accident  Prevention,  Public 
Health  Service,  recommended  that  appro- 
priate educational  materials  be  developed  for 
use  In  high  school  driver  education  courses, 
driver  education  teacher-preparatory  courses 
at  the  college  level,  and  in  commercial  driver 
training  prog^rams. 

Safety  helmets:  Safety  helmets  are  the 
most  effective  devices  presently  available  for 
reducing  the  severity  of  injury  to  motor- 
cyclists. Nonetheless,  Georgia  is  the  only 
State  which  requires  motorcyclists  to  wear 
safety  helmets.  During  July  1966,  Michigan 
enacted  such  legislation  but  it  has  not  be- 
come effective.  During  1966,  such  legisla- 
tion was  inbxxluced  but  not  enacted  in  Ala- 
bama, California,  Massachusetts,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin. 
Helmet  used  by  military  and  civUian  motor- 
cyclists has  been  required  in  VS.  Air  Force 
bases  for  several  years.  Several  cities  require 
that  motorcyclists  wear  helmets. 

Safety  helmet  standards:  Standards  for 
safety  helmets  have  been  developed  by  the 
British  Standards  Institute  and  by  the  Snell 
Memorial  Poimdatlon  (California).  New 
standards  prepared  by  the  American  Stand- 
ards Association  were  released  on  August  1, 
1966.  All  major  domestic  and  foreign  helmet 
manufacturers  are  expected  to  produce  and 
certify  helmets  meeting  the  ASA  Standard. 
The  American  Motorcycle  Association  ap- 
proves helmets  for  use  In  racing  only. 

Other  protective  equipment :  Other  protec- 
tive or  safety  equipment  available  to  motOT- 
cyclists  Inclvides  goggles  and  face  shields; 
various  leather  apparel,  such  as  boots, 
jackets,  puttees,  gloves  and  trousers;  as  well 
as  features  of  the  motorcycle  such  as  crash 
bars,  cowlings,  and  windshields. 

(Prepared  by  Division  of  Accident  Preven- 
tion, Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,"  Washington. 
D.C.) 
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THE  PROBLEMS  OP  INCOMINO 
COLLEGE  FRESHMEN 
Mr.  saiNNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  in  1966,  6,055.000  students  en- 
tered colleges  throughout  the  country. 
Unfortunately,  only  about  half  of  these 
students  will  graduate  in  1970.  Many  of 
them  will  leave  college,  not  because  they 
lack  the  Intellectual  capacity  to  succeed 
there,  but  because  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  and  failed  to  adjust  to  the 
rigors  of  college  life. 

More  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
problems  faced  by  incoming  college 
freshmen.  More  administrators  and 
academicians  must  take  the  time  to  make 
sure  that  those  who  enter  our  univer- 
sities understand  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation and  grasp  the  processes  by  which 
an  education  is  obtained. 

In  this  regard.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
read  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Coping 
,  With  College"  that  was  recently  written 
by  Dean  Stanley  Idzerda  of  Wesleyan 
University,  and  published  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association.  Dean  Id2«rda, 
In  what  may  be  termed  a  short  primer 
for  college  freshmen,  has  articulited  and 
then  cogently  answered  many  of  the 
questions  with  which  every  boy  and  girl 
on  our  country's  numerous  campuses 
must  deal.  Succinctly  he  advises  every 
student  to  be  prepared  for  and  to  revel 
in  the  challenges  of  becoming  the  truly 
educated  man. 

I  ask  unanimous  c6nsent  that  this 
worthwhile  series  of  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

CopiNO  With  Colxxok:    Mzmo  to  thc 

CAMFtrS-BOTTWD 

'     (By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda,  dean  of  tbe  college. 
Wesleyan  University) 

about  THX  AtTTHOR 

(Stanley  J.  Idaerda.  the  father  of  seven. 
has  a  long-standing  awarenem  and  Involve- 
ment In  the  problema  of  youth. 

(Appointed  dean  of  the  College  of  Wesleyan 
University.  Mlddletown.  Conn..  In  1965,  Idzer- 
da, 46.  began  his  career  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. He  later  went  to  Michigan  State 
University  and  In  1967  became  first  director 
of  the  MSU  Honors  College. 

(Dean  Idzerda  and  Michigan  State  pio- 
neered the  Honors  College  concept  in  order 
to  provide  highly  qualified  students  an  edu- 
cational environment  offering  the  maximum 
freedom  and  challenge. 

(At  Wesleyan.  Dean  Idzerda  works  closely 
with  undergraduates.  He  Is  also  adjunct 
professor  of  history  and  conducts  a  seminar 
in  French  history. 


(Dean  Idzerda  is  a  contributor  to  various 
learned  Journals,  writing  on  hUtory,  aesthe- 
tics and  on  the  ^ted  student's  role  in  higher 
education.) 

Well,  you've  made  it.  A  college  has  ac- 
cepted you. 

A  year  or  more  of  strain,  tests  and  Intensive 
body  SngUsh  has  paid  off.  Now.  you're 
campus-bound. 

It  may  seem  imfalr,  but  It  will  be  wise  to 
Jolt  your  feeling  of  euphoria  right  now. 

Your  problems  have  only  begun.  You  have 
four  years  In  which  to  make  a  success  of 
your  college  experience — and  It  won't  be  easy. 
Fully  50  per  cent  of  Incoming  freshmen 
find  It  so  difficult  that  they  drop  out  before 
graduation.  Keep  in  mind  that  all  of  them 
have  the  Intellectual  potential  for  the  Job; 
otherwise  they  would  never  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  coUege. 

To  succeed  In  any  Job,  It  Is  well  to  under- 
stand what  the  Job  Is  and  why  It  needs  to  be 
done.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  Investing  four 
years  In  college? 

Too  many  Incoming  college  students  have 
a  very  Inadequate  Idea  of  why  they  are  there 
or  what  they  are  to  do.  As  a  result  of  this 
confusion,  they  fall. 

Others  fall  to  obtain  an  education  even 
though  they  complete  four  years  and  have 
a  diploma  to  document  the  time  Invested. 
They  have  gone  through  the  motions,  but 
have  avoided  the  real  coUege  experience. 

Here  Is  a  checklist  of  things  that  a  coUege 
education  Is  not: 

College  Is  not  merely  the  "thing  to  do." 
If  you  want  to  do  an  "In"  thing,  take  up 
polo.  It  would  be  cheaper  and  It  would  not 
Involve  any  of  the  self-deception  entailed 
In  fending  oC  education. 

CoUege  Is  not  a  passport  to  upper-middle 
class  suburbia.  Students — egged  on  by  par- 
ents— who  see  education  in  terms  of  prestige 
and  status,  are  misled.  TTie  "prestige"  of  a 
college  graduate  will  never  match  the  value 
of  true  coUege  education. 

Nor.  to  tighten  the  focus,  is  a  college  edu- 
cation merely  a  process  of  advanced  voca- 
tional training.  Anyone  who  goes  to  coUege 
solely  to  l>e  accredited  as  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or 
business  chief  has  missed  the  essential  point 
of  the  whole  experience. 

I  also  take  the  view  that  four  years  of  col- 
lege Is  not  merely  fun  and  games.  Most 
students  are  all  too  reeoxirceful  In  avaUlng 
themselves  of  social  possibilities  of  coUege 
life.  (More  power  to  them.)  But  the  fun 
Is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  real  function 
of  education. 

Just  what  Is  the  real  function  of  educa- 
tion? To  me.  the  great  purpose  of  a  coUege 
education  Is  fulfllUng  our  species'  bUllng — 
that  we  are  homo  sapiens,  thinking  men. 

Philosopher — and  college  professor — Henri 
Bergson  once  suggested  that  everyone  should 
begin  with  a  simple  and  noble  purpose,  to 
know  everything.  That  Is  the  perfect  objec- 
tive for  a  college  student. 

CoUege  should  stretch  the  mind  and  spirit. 
The  fotu"  years  should  serve  as  a  laboratory 
for  self-discovery.  Guided  by  the  discov- 
eries— and  blind  alleys — of  science  and  our 
humanistic  tradition,  each  student  should 
chip  thousands  of  new  facets  on  himself. 

The  student  may  come  out  of  the  four 
years  with  at  least  preliminary  training  to  be 
a  doctor  or  an  engineer.  But,  more  to  the 
point,  he  wlU  also  have  taken  long  steps 
toward  being  a  fully  realized  adult. 

But  merely  urging  Intellectual  stimulation 
and  growth  Is  not  very  specific.  What  shoiUd 
we  study?  Kvery  student's  education.  I  be- 
Ueve.  should  be  buUt  around  four  questions: 
1.  What  Is  God?  By  17  or  18.  It  Is  time 
that  a  student  realizes  that  man  has  always 
sought  some  relationship  with  the  Other. 
Consideration  of  theology  will  have  no  direct 
effect  In  making  the  student  more  moral. 
But  the  study  of  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  what  men  have  caUed  Ood  wlU  be  a  path 
to  wisdom. 


a.  What  Is  man?  What  am  I?  What  la 
my  feUow  man — In  Tlerra  del  Puego.  in 
Japan  or  down  the  street?  These  questions 
Include  aU  tbe  social  sciences,  the  life 
sciences  and  p^osophy. 

3.  What  is  nature?  Tbe  disciplines  In- 
volved In  this  study  are  aU  the  sciences, 
physical  and  biological,  experimental  and 
theoretical. 

4.  What  are  the  relationships  of  Ood,  man 
and  nature? 

Ascribing  overriding  importance  to  these 
questions  may  seem  a  trlfie  solemn.  It  reaUy 
shouldn't.  Attainment  of  our  potential 
should  actuaUy  be  a  great  joy — beyond 
pleasure. 

Aristotle  said  that  the  desire  for  wisdom 
began  with  "wonder."  He  was  only  half 
right.  The  long  term  pursuit  of  wisdom  also 
ends  with  wonder.  Learning  In  coUege  how 
to  pursue  wisdom  opens  a  life  fuU  of  wonder. 
And  Is  the  only  kind  worth  living. 
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Lite  Aw  at  Fkom  Homz 

(By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda,  dean  of  the  coUege. 

Wesleyan  University) 

One  of  the  most  slgnlflcant  aspects  of  a 
college  education  Is  that  It  very  often  means 
a  change  of  scene  for  the  student.  The  old 
neighborhood   and   the  old  gang  are  gone. 

Direct  reliance  upon — or  rebelUon  against— 
mother  and  dad  are  no  longer  possible. 

Thla  Is  a  consummation  long  and  devoutly 
hoped  by  most  high  school  students.  Getting 
away  seems  to  represent  a  breakthrough  Into 

life. 

But  many  young  men  and  women  begin  to 
have  second  thoughts  as  they  near  time  to 
leave.  Having  impatiently  awaited  the  adult 
status  of  a  college  student,  they  tend  to  hold 
back  as  time  grows  short.  They  worry  about 
"the  unknown." 

Once  arrived  on  campus,  they  are  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  old  friends  who  have 
come  to  the  same  coUege.  Even  casual  ac- 
quaintances assume  a  new  Importance. 

While  the  reaction  Is  natural,  conditioning 
against  it  Is  wise.  A  coUege  education  pre- 
supposes change,  challenge,  ferment.  There 
certainly  Is  no  reason  to  cling  desperately  to 
every  scrap  of  remembered  p««t. 

A  surprising  number  of  new  students  come 
down  with  fuU-fiedged  cases  of  homesick- 
ness during  the  first  semester.  Brothers  and 
sisters  are,  suddenly,  remembered  as  being 
quite  human.  There  Is  even  some  apprecia- 
tion of  parents. 

No  matter  how  they  aspired  to  get  away 
while  back  In  high  school,  some  freshmen 
discover  a  homing  instinct.  If  distances  and 
finances  make  It  at  aU  practical,  they  make 
a  direct  line  for  home  every  weekend. 

It  U  not  necessarily  a  good  Idea.  Dashing 
back  every  weekend  weakens  the  commit- 
ment and  Immersement  the  student  should 
feel  In  hU  new  life  at  college.  A  good  rule 
Is  to  stay  on  campus  during  the  fall  of  fresh- 
man year  at  least  untU  Thanksgiving. 

The  material  requirements  for  making  a  go 
of  campus  life  are  not  high.  As  the  new 
student  prepares  to  head  for  college,  he 
should  plan  to  "travel  Ught."  There  Is  no 
need  to  bring  an  entire  wardrobe  and  an 
books,  records  and  athletic  equipment. 

Having  this  weU-loved  gear  at  hand  may 
have  a  tranqulUzlng  effect.  But  It  really  is 
not  needed.  Dress  on  most  campuses  U  ex- 
tremely Informal. 

A  second  general  rule  Is:  "Live  ln«pen- 
slvely."  CoUege  students  are  not  generauy 
impressed  by  the  big  spender.  Certainly 
their  friendship  Is  not  bought. 

Many  students  have  no  choice  but  to  live 
inexpensively."  At  least  26  per  cent  of  "^ 
college  students  must  work  10  or  more  houn 
a  week  to  keep  up  with  their  "Pf.°««;,7°!J 
have  neither  the  time,  the  Inclination  nor 
the  resources  for  the  local  equivalent  of  tne 
vita  dolce. 


Work,  on  the  current  dampus  scene,  is  cus- 
tomary and  fully  accepted.  There  Is  no  stig- 
ma connected  with  taking,  say,  a  job  In  the 
coUege  btirsar's  office  o^  going  to  work  In 
town.  j 

A  third  general  principle  Is:  "Be  tolerant." 
This  should  guide  the  new  student  V^  his 
relations  with  all  those  with  whogv'^  has 
contact.  An  InabUlty  <«•  unwUUngness  to 
understand  or  ride  along  with  minor  foibles 
encountered  among  students  or  faculty  can 
only  make  adapting  to  the  college  environ- 
ment  more  difficult. 

Tolerance  is  most  In^portant  In  dealing 
»lth  the  new  Indlvldufcl  with  whom  you 
(bare  the  toothbrush  rajck,  your  roommate. 
The  simple  facts  are  thqt  living  and  coUab- 
oratlng  with  one  another  require  mutual 
consideration,  mutual  regard  and  mutual 
Bupport.  I 

The  experience  of  getting  along  with  a 
roommate  Is  of  genuine  importance.  It  en- 
larges the  student's  capalolty  not  only  to  see 
another  person's  polnt-oNvlew,  but  to  learn 
from  and  even  share  soi^  of  It. 

One  problem  that  cah  be  Intensified  by 
new  stirroundlngs  Is  Illness.  It  Is  no  fun  to 
be  sick  under  the  best  of  olrcumstances.  Be- 
ing sick  and  stuck  In  a  college  Infirmary  Is  a 
good  deal  worse.  Perhaps  It's  the  time  a  fuU 
appreciation  of  parents  le  realized.  But  this 
iB  conditioning  for  life,  tqo. 

Unwillingness  to  subject  themselves  to 
"the  unknown"  of  the  Infirmary  prompts 
tome  freshmen  to  try  t^  shrug  off  lUnesses 
that  should  be  treated.  Golds,  fiu  and  other 
"bugs"  are  all  too  communicable  on  a  college 
campus.  The  physician  In  the  coUege  in- 
flnnary  Is  right  to  ask  that  students  report 
when  they  are  sick. 

All  in  all,  the  college  wlU  probably  be  a  very 
different  experience  for  the  new  student.  He 
will  not  have  his  parent*  to  fall  back  upon, 
nor  can  he  reassure  hlnUelf  with  the  famil- 
iarity of  home  and  chUdliood  friends. 

The  personal  setting  for  his  academic 
work — the  reason  that  ho  came  to  coUege — 
will  Involve  working  with  new  people,  de- 
pending upon  new  friends.  Above  aU  else, 
tbe  premium  wUl  be  on  aeAf-reUance. 

CoFiMG  With  Collzok:  ytjotr  To  Bx  a  Suc- 

CESSTTTL   STVtKNT? 

(By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda,  ^tan  of  the  ocdlege, 
Wesleyan  Uniyerslty) 

When  you  get  to  coUeg^t  wlU  you  be  a  stu- 
dent or  a  pupil? 

l&ny  wUl  not  give  up  the  pupil's  approach. 
In  primary  and  secondary  school  they  learned 
how  to  rack  up  points  by  dlUgently  memoriz- 
ing textbook  material  arid  mimicking  opin- 
ions of  teachers. 

That  formula  should  IM  unlearned  before 
the  newcomer  arrives  on  his  campus. 

On  the  university  level  the  premium  Is  on 
itudents.  The  concept  of  higher  education 
1»  entirely  geared  to  aoulte — students  and 
faculty  Interacting.  Students  search  for  the 
truth,  constantly  testing  Ideas  and  synthe- 
«l«lng  new  Information.  Pupils  parrot  what 
ttey  are  told.  They  never  dig  below  the  sur- 
face. I 

Initiative  Is  an  outstanding  characteristic 
of  tbe  successful  coUege  student.  It  Is  up  to 
otai.  after  all.  He  must  go  after  a  subject, 
P™>e  for  Its  problems  aOd  hypothesize  an- 

ntn.  I 

If  the  going  becomes  silcky,  initiative  wtU 
»?aln  pay  off.  it  u  the  aoUege  student's  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  out  the  assistance  of  his 
instructor. 

^*  <»ntrasts  with  thw  situation  In  high 
"^poL  There  the  teacher  Is  obliged  to  check 
with  and  help  pupils  who  are  lagging  behind. 

rnere  should  be  no  doubt.  CoUege  In- 
■juctors  are  usuaUy  glad!  to  help.  They  will 
™«  special  assistance  regarding  the  con- 
tent of  a  course  or  suggeatttons  as  to  Improve 
siuQy  procedures. 

But  the  first  step  mu«  be  taken  by  the 
•™wnt  Who  Is  having  troMble. 


Initiative  also  Importantly  figures  In  the 
process  of  freshman  placement.  The  new 
student  shotUd  be  ready  tbe  day  he  steps  foot 
on  campus.    The  action  begins  Immediately. 

The  battery  of  aptitude  and  placement 
tests  that  confront  Incoming  freshmen  are 
lmi>ortant.  The  tests  gatige  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  aU  new  students  and  help 
coUege  officials  place  them  In  the  right 
courses. 

Placement  In  the  right  section  of  the  right 
course  Is  equaUy  Important.  Beginning 
courses  take  Into  accoimt  the  varying  apti- 
tudes of  freshmen  and  are  often  divided  Into 
"honors"  and  "regular"  sections. 

High  scores  on  the  aptitude  and  placement 
tests  may  permit  an  Incoming  student  to 
enter  an  advanced  class.  NormaUy  first  se- 
mester courses  for  freshmen  are  given  over  to 
Intensive  reviews  of  EngUsh,  foreign  lan- 
guages, physical  science  and  other  l>aslc  sub- 
jects. 

Because  the  stakes  are  high,  an  Incoming 
student  should  polish  his  skills  during  the 
late  stmuner.  After  a  summer  of  fun  or 
work,  one's  Intellectual  edge  may  not  be  too 
sharp.  The  resulting  danger  Is  that  with  a 
mediocre  score  on  a  placement  test,  the  new 
student  wUl  find  himself  set  on  a  lower  rung 
than  he  reaUy  deserves. 

Then — mid-October — "It  all  comes  back." 
Too  late. 

The  new  student  Is  stuck  for  a  semester  of 
freshman  review.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  not 
genuinely  productive  to  begin  the  ferment  of 
a  college  education  by  plodding  through 
something  that  you  already  know.  Advance 
prep  for  the  placement  tests  Is  the  answer. 

Some  new  students  prefer  to  think  that 
there  Is  always  room  at  the  bottom.  They 
aim  low.  Lacking  confidence  In  the  advanced 
work  they  did  In  high  school,  they  Insist  upon 
the  lowest  possible  placement  so  as  to  mini- 
mize competition  and  avoid  failure.  Bore- 
dom also  strikes  most  of  these  students  even- 
tually. 

Initiative  also  pays  off  on  a  day-to-day, 
hour-by-hour  basis.  The  ablUty  to  get  to 
work — and  stay  at  work — Is  the  tiltlmate  key 
to  coUege  success. 

Idany  students  refuse  to  acknowledge  this 
need.  Most  have  more  than  enough  capacity 
to  handle  the  Intellectual  burden,  but  very 
few  ever  gear  themselves  to  anything  near 
their  capacity. 

The  brighter  ones  are  often  most  at  fault. 
They  have  become  accustomed  to  getting  by 
m  high  school  and  never  care  to  mend  their 
ways.  The  nimiber  of  first-class  minds  that 
emerge  from  coUege  with  a  so-so  education  Is 
appalling. 

Achievement  almost  always  requires  pe- 
riods of  loneUness  and  drudgery.  That  Is  true 
In  coUege  and  throughout  Ufe. 

Time-wasting  is  the  greatest  vice  In  coUege 
Ufe.  And  time  is  our  most  precious  posses- 
sion. 

To  help  control  your  use  of  time,  set  up  a 
schedule.  Draw  a  grid  with  seven  columns 
for  the  days  and  with  spaces  for  each  24 
hours. 

First,  mark  off  eight  hovira  a  day  for  sleep. 
We  cant  get  by  with  much  less.  Eating  and 
grooming  probably  account  for  about  four 
hours  a  day. 

For  study,  a  rough  measure  is  that  a  stu- 
dent should  Bi>end  two  hovirs  for  study  out- 
side class  for  every  semester  hour  of  credit. 
If  a  typical  program  Involves  16  hours  of  class 
every  week,  that  means  a  total  of  45  for  class 
and  study.  It  would  probably  be  right  to  add 
five  hours  for  laboratory  work. 

Extra-curricular  activities  are  an  extremely 
lmp>ortant  element  of  college  and  should  be 
given  at  least  14  hotirs  a  week.  Add  10  for  a 
paying  Job  and  you  have  a  total  of  168  hours. 
Ten  are  left  for  worship,  dating,  contempla- 
tion— and  Just  plain  loafing. 

Sttiltlfylng?  Too  tmlmaglnatlve?  Perhaps. 
But  If  you  succeed  In  organizing  your  time, 
you  are  weU  on  your  way  toward  success  as 
a  college  student. 


Copnfo  With  Colixgk:   DiscovxxiiiG  a  Nkw 

Life  and  Personalitt 

(By  Stanley  P.  Idzerda,  dean  of  tbe  CoUege, 

Wesleyan  University) 

The  wraps  are  off.  The  newly  arrived  col- 
lege student  Is  free.  He  calls  his  own  shots 
and,  wltliln  the  mUdest  constraints,  does  aa 
he  wants. 

This  Is  an  abrupt  change  fnxn  life  as  a 
high  school  pupU.  At  that  level,  parents  and 
teachers  effectively  mold  a  youngster's  life 
and  behavior.  Even  rebels  have  a  definite 
set  of  doe  and  don'ts  at  which  to  kick  their 
heels. 

In  the  new,  free  environment  of  coUege, 
some  students  "completely  change."  At  the 
extreme,  a  good  high  school  pupU  may  be- 
coDxe  a  lackadaisical  coUege  student.  Or  he 
may  become  aU  wrapped  up  In  one  sub- 
ject, one  Issue  or  one  person  and  lose  out  on 
the  breadth  of  ex}>erience  and  training  that 
college  should  provide. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  new 
student  wUl  find  himself  modifying  and 
strengthening  his  personaUty.  He  Is  an 
adult  now.  An  adolescent's  manner  Is  no 
longer  suitable.  College  Is  necessarily  a  pe- 
riod of  profound  personality  change. 

Too  many  merely  react  to  a  lack  of  pa- 
ternal supervision — In  such  areas  as  neatness, 
grooming,  table  manners,  smoking,  drinking 
and  sex.  Such  reactions  may  be  Inevitable. 
But  they  are  nothing  more  than  reactions. 
The  greatest  danger  Is  that  the  student  wUl 
kid  himself  Into  thinking  that  his  new  (often 
bad)  manners  reaUy  represent  a  step  toward 
matiirity. 

Fortunately,  not  too  many  coUege  students 
overestimate  the  significance  of  a  pair  of 
Jackboots,  an  unkempt  haircut  or  whatever 
else  might  be  "In"  at  the  moment.  For 
one  thing,  In  this  precocious  age,  many  of 
these  affectations  are  now  the  domain  of 
high  school  pupUs.  It  Is  they  who  are  now 
the  pace  setters  In  youth  fads.  CoUege  stu- 
dents are  recognized  to  be  "older" — and  very 
often  more  serious-minded. 

But  college  students  In  groping  to  find 
a  new  personaUty  often  do  overcommlt  them- 
selves to  various  aq>ects  of  their  campus  en- 
vironments. Some  place  aU  their  emphasis 
upon  being  accepted  by  a  fraternity  or  soror- 
ity. This  Is  a  shortcut  to  finding  a  new  life 
style. 

Once  accepted,  some  students  compress 
themselves  in  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
fraternity's  mold.  Conformity  of  this  sort 
Is  the  liang-up  of  many  people  beginning 
college. 

Admission  to  a  fraternity  or  sorority  can 
be  a  problem  in  another  sense.  Nothing  is 
sadder  than  the  freshman  who  defines  the 
entire  meaning  of  his  college  Ufe  as  admis- 
sion to  a  specific  fraternity — and  then  does 
not  receive  a  bid  to  It. 

He  has  simply  misunderstood  the  central 
meaning  of  college.  Moreover,  the  students 
despondent  about  not  having  made  a  fra- 
ternity should  know  that  as  a  sophwnore 
with  a  "B"  average  and  some  sign  of  leader- 
ship, he  wUl  be  a  welcome  entrant  in  most 
Gre^  letter  societies. 

The  key  point  on  fraternities  and  sororities, 
I  beUeve,  is  that  Incoming  students  should 
carefuUy  consider  the  fraternities  on  the 
campus.  It  Is  Importanit  to  obtain  complete 
information  on  the  physical,  social  and  In- 
tellectual values — and  dlsvalues — of  a  fra- 
ternity before  committing  oneself  to  It. 

Campus  poUtlcs  can  become  obsessive,  too. 
Becoming  a  class  officer  or  talcing  a  position 
In  clubs  or  organizations  can  be  very  worth- 
wlille.  Some  campus  politlclEms  bec(xne  so 
frenzied,  however,  that  they  no  longer  tiave 
time  for  academic  work,  roommates  or  the 
cultural  life  outside  classes. 

Nor  does  activism  necessarily  Insure  effec- 
tiveness or  significance.  Again,  as  with 
choices  of  social  groups,  entry  Into  clubs  and 
political  activity  should  be  made  with  real 
care. 
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Vanity  spOTts  alao  attract  some  students. 
But  tor  the  high  school  pupU  who  found  his 
grsatest  fulfillment  In  varsity  competition, 
college  can  prove  a  major  disappointment. 
Bfaklng  a  college  basketball  or  football  team 
can  be  very  difficult.  "Good"  sklUs  often  are 
not  enough. 

One  of  the  pleasant  discoveries  of  college 
life  Is  that  Intramural  spcHts  are  much  more 
impco-tant  than  at  high  school.  One  can 
engage  In  Intramural  sport  of  one  kind  or 
another  all  year.  It  Is  usuaUy  a  major  factor 
In  the  social  life  of  a  dormlt«Tr  or  fraternity. 
Also,  students  who  participate  in  intramural 
KfotX*  find  they  have  an  enhanced  sense  of 
physical  weU-belng,  to  say  nothing  of  in- 
creased self-confidence. 

In  a  sense,  over-commitment  to  study  can 
also  defeat  the  purjwee  of  college.  The 
"grind"  la  a  caricature  of  a  real  student. 

This  Is  not  to  dispute  that  the  classroom, 
laboratory,  Ubrary  and  one's  own  study  desk 
are  the  centers  of  college  Ulfe.  They  are 
properly  so.  Furthermore,  a  capacity  foe 
soUtary  InteUectual  drudgery  should  be  de- 
veloped. ^    ^      M 

But  the  grind  puts  the  wrong  kind  of  a 
premium  on  gradea.  And  the  grind  Is  wrong 
m  cultivating  Isolation.  The  fact  Is  we  learn 
together:  Intellectual  growth  usually  stemfl 
from  dialog.  Moreover,  the  grind  wrongly 
deprives  himself  when  he  cuts  off  social  op- 
portunities and  remorselessly  sticks  to  hi« 
books. 

Giving  your  "all" — whether  to  sports,  cam- 
pus poUtlo  or  anything  else— Is  an  easy 
approach.  But  It  does  not  accord  with  the 
real  yalues  of  coUege.  Higher  education 
alms  at  developing  people  who  are  multi- 
faceted — not  one-track. 

What  About  Campus  Biatniks  and 
AcnvisTB? 


(By  Stanley  J.  Idxerda.  dean  of  the  college, 
Wealeyan  University) 
The  freedom,  openness  and  relative  ambi- 
guity one  faces  in  college  is  a  shock  and  that 
■bock  derives  from  the  very  thing  that  most 
college  students  most  seek — Independence. 

The  first  shock  of  Independence  often  oc- 
curs with  the  realization  that  the  college 
faculty  U  making  some  large,  gensrous  as- 
sumptions about  the  new  student's  maturity. 
Tot  example,  the  professor  addressed  his  first 
session  of  a  freshman  class:  "Ijadies  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  morning  we  shall  examine  .  .  ." 
The  salutation  was  not  "Boys  and  girls!" 
Self-conscious  smiles  light  the  classroom. 

But  the  professor's  opening  words  are  also 
significant  In  other  senses,  too.  He  iiays  "we." 
Learning  Is  to  be  a  common,  shared  enter- 
prise. And  information  Is  to  be  "ejMmlned." 
Mere  absorption  of  assigned  materiU  Is  past. 
Now  the  student  Is  encouraged  to  develop  a 
critical  capacity  and  to  exercise  It  constantly. 
All  of  which  means  that  the  college  stadent 
has  adulthood  thrust  upon  him.  He  must 
f  fc-i»  the  InlUaUve.  It  Is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  wishing  for  independence.  He  lias  it  and 
must  endure  Its  consequences. 

To  some  students,  adulthood  is  rot  merely 
a  shock;  it  is  shattering.  They  g:.ve  up  all 
standards.  Purporting  to  seek  greater  crea- 
tivity, these  young  people  expunge  all  norms. 
Pattern,  design,  form  and  explicit  goals  are 
all  held  to  be  hindrances  in  the  tree  play  of 
one's  personality. 

In  the  expression  of  their  new  independ- 
ence, these  students  conclude  that  standards 
set  by  anyone— except  those  In  rebellion 
against  standards — wrongfully  Inlilblt  their 
free  growth  and  their  potential  for  feeling, 
insight  and  Inspiration. 

While  It  may  be  unfair,  students  of  this 
sort  are  usually  labeled  as  "beatniks."  Pxire 
specimens  of  the  8i)ecle8  are  not  found  on 
many  campuses,  but  hybrids  abound. 

Unhappily,  these  normless  "creator"  types 
seem  to  think  that  their  outlook  Is  necessary 
for  any  artistic  achievement.     They  Ignore 


the  plain  fact  that  measure,  form  and  values 
are  essential  in  art — as  weU  as  all  other 
human  achievement. 

"Beatniks,"  real  and  fancied,  have  been  a 
boon  to  those  prone  to  find  fault  with  cam- 
pus life.  But  If  it  were  not  for  that,  it  would 
be  something  else. 

To  those  20  or  more  years  their  senior,  the 
college  generation  never  has  quite  the  proper 
stance.  Either  it  Is  too  undisciplined,  too 
sober,  too  pathetic,  too  activist,  too  sex-mad. 
too  bookish — or  too  something. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  critics  despaired  of 
the  "silent"  or  "apathetic  generation."  Now 
the  tide  has  turned.  The  minority  on  pres- 
ent-day campuses  that  makes  the  news  and 
sets  the  pace  Is  politically  activist.  Student 
action  on  poUtlcal  and  social  causes  is  almost 
dally  headline  fare. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  now  as  much  worry 
about  and  criticism  of  the  "conunitted  gener- 
ation" as  there  was  about  the  "silent  genera- 
tion" that  preceded  It. 

In  some  people's  mind  there  Is  confusion 
between  the  activist*  and  the  beatniks.  To 
be  sure,  some  activists  are  also  distinguished 
by  beards  and  flowing  manes.  The  noncon- 
formist uniform  Is  largely  the  same. 

But  beatniks  are  really  apolitical.  They 
say  they  want  to  withdraw  from  society.  The 
activists  want  to  transform  It — and  fast. 

Actually,  to  keep  our  fads  straight,  beat- 
niks are  not  quite  contemporary.  For  "to- 
day" people,  activism  Is  the  mode.  The 
"beats"  really  belong  to  the  yesterday  of  the 
late  19508  and  early  19608. 

Today's  campus  activism  obviotisly  re- 
flects the  temper  and  tone  of  the  society  from 
which  the  students  come.  The  all-Important 
additive  Is  the  elan  and  capacity  for  sin- 
gle-minded Intensity  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  college-age  people.  Whether  it's  a  matter 
of  backing  a  football  team  or  demanding  civ- 
ic reform,  students  have  "spirit." 

The  question  Is :  Does  political  activism  fit 
in  college  life? 

Some  argue  that  a  college  Is  a  separate  and 
special  community  withdrawn  from  the  larg- 
er community.  As  such,  college  students 
should  not  participate  In  the  life  of  the  larg- 
er community.  In  short,  college  Is  an  Ivory 
tower.  Intellectual  activity  is  on  an  ab- 
stract, hypothetical  level.  All  is  essentially 
a  form  of  exercise  preparing  the  student  for 
existence  after  college. 

The  contrasting  viewpoint  holds  that  col- 
lege la  a  laboratory  for  self -discovery.  This 
cannot  be  done  in  Isolation  or  a  social  vac- 
utun.  The  evolution  of  one's  values  is  only 
possible  In  the  context  of  real  problems.  The 
essential  validity  of  the  second  proposition 
seems  self-evident  to  me.  Our  intellects  are 
not  disembodied.  Every  subject  we  study 
has  some  significance  to  the  world  around 
us. 

Going  to  college  Is,  of  course,  a  formallaed 
means  of  seeking  the  truth— as  ivory  tow- 
er advocates  would  maintain.  But  contem- 
porary students  believe  that  they  must  also 
live  the  truth  and  do  the  truth  In  order  to 
test  Its  total  vaUdlty. 

Nearly  all  college  faculty  and  administra- 
tors prefer  the  activist  student,  heavily  en- 
gaged in  political  and  social  causes,  to  his 
apathetic,  disengaged  covmterpart.  Many 
students  have  discovered  relevance  and 
meaning  to  their  existence  In  their  commit- 
ment to  causes. 

But  balance  Is  necessary.  Activism  for 
Its  own  sake  can  become  a  vice.  A  college 
student,  after  aU,  by  virtue  of  his  calling 
should  make  a  commitment  based  only  on 
reason  and  reflection. 

H<x  should  a  commitment  become  so  ob- 
sessive that  it  obliterates  everything  else.  A 
student's  first  Job  Is  study.  Attending  a 
rally,  carrying  a  banner,  Immersing  oneself 
In  the  passions  of  a  mass  movement  can  be 
one  more  highly  attractive  form  of  procras- 
tination by  which  a  student  puts  off  the 
bard  work  of  learning. 


CoPtNO  WrrH  Colijbgk:  Ths  Cm^fxts  Matdig 
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(By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda,  dean  of  the  College, 
Wesleyan  University) 
No  other  age  has  probably  been  as  sexually 
aware  or  stimulated.  Sex  Is  a  major  If  not 
overpowering  theme  of  most  entertainment 
and  energizes  a  g^reat  part  of  the  nation's 
advertising  and  merchandising. 

The  public  Is  bombarded  with  sexually 
provocative  Images  24  hours  a  day.  In  fact, 
because  of  the  need  to  build  future  markets, 
college  students  are  a  key  target  of  the  adver- 
tising Industry. 

The  Impact  upon  students  can  be  substan- 
tial. Try  to  think  of  a  group  more  bio- 
chemically supercharged.  It  Is  amazing  that 
any  studying  at  all  Is  done  on  campus. 

The  problem  is  more  acute  than  It  was. 
Contemporary  attitudes  toward  sex,  while 
perhaps  not  radically  different  than  those  of 
the  Immediate  postwar  period,  are  certainly 
now  much  more  jjermlsslve.  Books,  films, 
even  home-consumption  television  are  ex- 
plicit. Young  people,  as  never  before,  are 
being  provoked. 

Indeed,  if  this  emphasis  Is  continued  and 
further  Intensified,  it  Is  possible  that  mass 
media  will  score  an  unexpected  breakthrough 
and  make  sex  boring. 

As  a  result,  many  believe  that  society  af- 
firms the  pseudopsychologlcal  theory  that 
sex  Is  at  the  center  of  a  person's  existence. 
After  all,  the  mass  media  say  that  the  key 
goals  of  life  are  to  be  sexually  atUactlve  and 
competent. 

The  blare  of  sex  propaganda  creates  an  ob- 
viously frustrating  situation.  Sex  Is  mer- 
chandised for  fun  and  personal  fullflllment 
by  the  mass  media.  But  at  college  students 
find  strong  efforts  made  to  deny  them  Inten- 
sive sexual  expression  "outside  marriage. 

On  campus,  the  double  standard  typically 
applies.  Women  visually  have  "dormitory 
hours,"  but  men  do  not.  The  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  wMnen  need  more  protec- 
tion. In  any  case.  It  Is  thought.  If  the  girls 
have  to  be  behind  locked  doors  by  midnight, 
the  men  will  go  home. 

In  face  of  conflicting  standards— restraints 
vs.  provocations — some  students  contend 
that  their  own  sex  Ufe  Is  their  own  business. 
If  they  want  to  engage  in  sex  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  they  argue,  It  is  their  own  af- 
fair and  nobody  can  say  them  nay.  Even 
more  rationalize  premarital  relations  for  en- 
gaged couples. 

Despite  those  who  advocate  or  condone 
promiscuity,  the  plain  truth  Is  that  sex  is 
never  a  private  affair.  It  cannot  be  ra- 
tionalized as  such.  The  sex  act  involves  two. 
It  Is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  college 
teacher  to  maintain  traditional  moral  stand- 
ards. Students  come  to  college  to  develop 
their  IndlvlduaUty.  The  only  medium  in 
which  they  can  do  so  is  freedom.  But  It  U 
necessary  to  ask  them  to  be  responsible— and 
to  accept  responslbUlty  for  physical  and  emo- 
tional consequences  of  what  they  do.  Col- 
lege students  should  be  made  aware  that 
there  are  serious  philosophical  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  sexual  activity. 

The  most  Important  Is  that  a  person  must 
be  concerned  with  the  effects  of  his  actions 
upon  others. 

To  use  other  people  for  economic  or  po- 
litical purposes  U  considered  wrong.  That 
is  exploitation.  How  much  wrarse  Is  sexual 
exploitation?  „♦.„(♦« 

Of  course,  much  of  tiie  sexual  actlvl^ 
among  students  Is  entirely  correct,  xney 
are  married.  A  supposedly  transl^t  feature 
of  college  life  immediately  after  World  war 
n,  married  studenU  are  now  a  fixture  a 
most  campuses. 

Modem  undergraduates  are  very  marriage- 
minded.  The  canard  that  only  ^o^^n  aw 
looking  for  a  husband  Is  unfounded.  Men 
are  also  anxious  to  find  a  wife. 

The  motivation  of  the  campus  brides  ana 
grooms  is  often  very  inadequate.    In  m«oy 


ctMB,  marriages  are  biMd  on  sex  attrmetlan 
tlone.  Divorce  data  taakes  clear  how  dls- 
ggtrous  that  can  be. 

Immediately  allied,  romantic  love  bedaz- 
gles  many.  This  rapturous  emotion  Is  not 
proved  to,  be  in  Itself  enough  to  preserve 
marriage. 

Other  students  hate  became  hopelessly 
bored  vrtth  college  aUd  see  marriage  as  a 
means  of  magically  triosformlng  their  lives. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  conceded  that 
records  prove  that  most  married  coUege  stu- 
dents perform  somewhat  better  than  their 
single  classmates.  Aftier  all,  the  energy  pre- 
viously given  to  the  dhase  is  now  available 
to  study. 

Nonetheless,  the  fatJt  Is  that  most  college 
faculty  members  urge  students  to  defer  mar- 
riage until  after  graduation.  Academic  life 
is  demanding  and  fulldlllng  enough  to  take 
up  the  serloxis  portion  of  a  young  person's 

Ufe. 

By  and  large,  stude&ts  still  seem  to  agree. 
While  most  Americans  are  marrying  at 
steadily  younger  ages,  college  students  as  a 
group  remain  apart,,  postponing  marriage 
until  their  early  20s. 

Does  Antbodt  Realit   Cabe   About   Toub 

Oraioks? 
(By  Stanley  J.  Idzerda,  dean  of  the  college, 
Wesleyan  University) 
Among  the  most  widespread  and  persistent 
myths  shared  by  college  students  Is  that  wit, 
charm,  the  social  graces,  and  a  record  of 
campus  activities  virtlll  be  more  Important  to 
the  first  employer  after  college  than  any 
other  single  fact— especially,  mere  grades. 

A  closely  related  cfrjrth  suggests  there  Is 
a  significant  connection  between  the  specific 
courses  we  take  in  ccjllege  and  the  employ- 
ment for  which  we  are  qualified.  Pacts  ex- 
plode both  of  these  niyths. 

The  most  concrete  information  we  have 
relating  to  college  acUlevement  and  perform- 
ance outside  of  college  Is  the  now  famous 
Bell  Telephone  Study  lOf  1962.  Bell  examined 
the  careers  of  17,000  of  its  employes  who  were 
coUege  graduates.  Success  with  the  company 
was  checked  against  the  employes'  academic 
performance,  extra-curricular  activities  self- 
support  In  college,  a4  well  as  to  the  quality 
of  colleges  they  attended. 

Academic  excellence  closely  correlated  to 
success  with  Bell  Telephone.  Those  who  had 
ranked  high  In  their  (Jlasses  were  found  to  be 
receiving  the  hlghe^  salaries  in  the  Bell 
System. 

Achievement  at  Beil  and  the  quality  of  the 
college  also  showed  some  correlation.  In 
addition,  some  relationship  was  shown  be- 
tween extra-curricular  achievement  and  sal- 
aries. No  correlation  was  shown  between 
achievement  in  business  and  those  who 
worked  to  support  themselves  while  students. 
But,  to  repeat,  the  strongest  correlation  re- 
peatedly appeared  beiveen  "grades"  and  suc- 
cess In  business. 

The  \manlmlty  an^  consistency  of  results 
would  seem  to  show  that  grades  do  coimt  in 
terms    of    post-college    achievement,    pter- 

Not   surprisingly, 

Ctors   have   taken   the 

int.     They  now  Inter- 

—   ^.^^^^^   ^    .^^    top   third   of   their 

classes  before  any  oikers,  sometimes  to  the 

exclusion  of  any  otljers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  Is  a  direct, 
connected,  verifiable  and  demonstrated  Une 
between  a  B  average  In  coUege  and  the 
specific  work  a  man  at  woman  performs  after 
college.  I 

What  It  may  meaii  is  that  the  habits  of 
achievement  and  thie  capacity  to  meet  the 
stated  goals  of  an  orgftnization  are  reflected 
both  In  the  college  -;  ades  and  in  business 
(ttccess.  { 

It  may  mean  also  that  those  who  succeed 
In  college,  or  those  'Who  have  superior  grades 
In  coUege,  have  mastered  perhaps  the  most 


formance  and  rewa^ 
many  personnel  dlr 
BeU  study  into  accc 
view  students   in    tt 


important  aspect  of  any  Ufe,  the  ability  and 
the  VTlUlngness  to  learn  new,  strange  and 
perhaps  unpalatable  material  and  Informa- 
tion. This  capacity  to  learn,  this  wllllngneae 
to  master  and  apply  new  concepts.  Is  what 
any  person  needs  In  our  complex  world. 

Grades  may  indicate  Innate  ability.  But 
they  may  also  indicate  the  capacity  for 
drudgery  and  the  willingness  to  leam.  Em- 
ployers, at  the  point  of  graduation,  may  not 
so  much  treasure  a  student's  grades  but  the 
habits  and  attitudes  which  those  grades 
signify. 

If  grades  do  count,  do  specific  skills  count 
even  more?  It  is  true  that  some  employers 
want  such  skills.  Pbr  instance,  production 
industries  need  various  professional  slrills, 
Buch  as  engineering. 

Tet  we  must  remember  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  aU  college  graduates  within  five 
years  of  their  graduation  are  in  a  field  com- 
pletely different  than  that  for  which  they 
thought  they  were  preparing  in  college.  Fur- 
thermore, specialized  training  becomes  dated. 
If  not  useless,  within  10  years  after  the  stu- 
dent Is  graduated. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  any  college  "major" 
Is  equally  Important  or  equally  well-suited 
to  everyone.  What  Is  suggested  Is  that  a  stu- 
dent Is  wise  to  foUow  his  aptitudes  and  his 
interests  and  to  excel  in  those  areas.  The 
habit  of  excelling  Is  more  Important  than 
the  specific  major  field  one  takes  in  college. 
Academic  exceUence  presupposes  skill  and 
in-depth  understanding  of  what  I  call  the 
"languages"  of  learning. 

The  first  of  these  Is  literally  that — English. 
Regardless  of  grades,  major,  or  plans  for  the 
future,  unless  the  student  has  a  command  of 
English,  the  student  will  be  crippled.  He  wUl 
be  at  a  loss  to  mold  bis  personal  existence 
and  shape  his  own  ideas.  And,  obviously,  in- 
ablUty  to  work  in  English  will  hobble  a  stu- 
dent in  dealing  with  other  people  and  in 
progressing  In  a  career. 

Mastery  of  English  Is  not  something  solely 
achieved  In  college.  But  this  essential  skill 
surely  should  mature  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
while  at  college  and  should  be  nearlng  opti- 
mum efficiency  by  time  of  graduation. 

Foreign  tongues  are  also  extremely  impor- 
tant. Knowledge  of  French,  Russian,  Chi- 
nese or  any  other  language  provides  a  far 
deeper  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 
Moreover,  a  real  Insight  into  foreign  culture 
is  only  possible  when  one  knows  the  language 
of  that  culture. 

Then  there  are  nonllngulstic  "languages" 
that  the  student  must  master.  Statistics  and 
mathematics  are  clettfly  Indispensable  to 
roles  In  technology  or  science.  But  these 
"languages"  are  also  essential  for  social  sci- 
ences and  arts.  The  humanist  who  assumes 
that  he  can  safely  Ignore  math  Is  sadly  mis- 
taken— and  will  be  shut  off  from  much  of  the 
modem  world. 

A  campus  is  not  the  only  possible  setting 
for  higher  education.  Actiially,  if  college  has 
any  value  at  aU,  the  student's  higher  educa- 
tion win  continue  throughout  life. 

College's  great  significance  Is  that  it  can  In 
a  systematic  way  and  In  a  conducive  en- 
vironment introduce  the  student  to  the  edu- 
cational process.  Above  aU  else,  this  means 
establishing  a  taste  for  human  excellence. 
That  is  the  foundation  of  a  real — and  oon- 
tinuing — education. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
COMMON  MARKET 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  1 
month  ago  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  that  US.  agricultural 
exports  had  climbed  to  an  all-time  record 
of  $6.7  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1966,  an  Increase  of  $600  million 
over  last  year's  high.  Commercial  cash 
sales  accoimted  for  three-fourths  of  this 


total,  the  remainder  being  concessional- 
type  sales  under  the  f  ood-f  or-peace  pro- 
gram. 

This  Is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  amaz- 
ing productivity  of  the  Americsm  farmer, 
but  to  the  vigor  of  our  farm  export  trade. 
Working  together  they  have  made  agri- 
cultural exports  the  largest  contributor 
to  a  favorable  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  total  U.S. 
export  earnings.  The  increase  from  last 
year  to  this  was  all  in  commercial  dollar- 
earning  trade,  and  on  an  overall  basis 
our  farm  exports  were  $2.2  billion  larger 
than  farm  imports. 

But  I  must  note  with  alarm  and  deep 
concern  that  developments  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  the  GATT  negotiations 
place  in  jeopardy  a  market  for  slightly 
over  31  percent  of  our  total  commercial 
sales  in  agricultural  products. 

We  must  face  the  unpleasant  possi- 
bility of  losing  a  substantial  part  of  the 
farm  export  markets  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  by  reason  of  its 
protectionist  common  agricultural  pol- 
icy. The  EEC  is  the  largest  cash  buyer 
of  American  agricultural  products.  \JS. 
farmers  sold  $1,593  million  worth  of  farm 
commodities  to  the  Common  Market  in 
fiscal  1966,  up  from  $1,370  mlUion  in 
fiscal  1965.  The  following  table  Indi- 
cates the  size  of  their  purchases,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced,  as 
follows: 

Top  10  cash  t)tiyer$  of  V.S.  farm  products  in 

fiscal  1966 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Japan    »J* 

Netherlands  » "* 

Canada - *°^ 

West  Germany  » *7« 

United  Kingdom W" 

Italy »    *" 

Spato 201 

Belgltun-Luxembourg  ^ ^^ 

Prance »    ^^ 

Denmark    — — ~ "• 

*  Indicates  EEC  Member  States. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  the  loss  of  this  market  would  be 
tremendously  damaging  to  VS.  farmers 
and  export  trade  imderstates  the  issue. 
Today  one  of  every  four  American  farm 
acres  produces  for  export — a  total  of  78 
million  acres.  Over  50  percent  of  our 
wheat  and  rice  production  is  exported; 
and  over  one-third  of  soybeans,  grain 
sorghums,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  are  ex- 
ported. American  farmers  get  fully  one- 
sixth  of  their  income  from  sales  to  export 
markets. 

Annual  VS.  farm  exports  use  the  ca- 
pacity of  1.1.  million  freight  cars  in  in- 
land transportation,  and  5,200  average- 
size  cargo  ships  totaling  52  million  long 
tons  of  ocean  transportation. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  farm  income 
In  recent  jrears  is  due  to  growth  in  for- 
eign markets.  Just  4  years  ago,  only  1  in 
every  6  sw;res  produced  for  export,  and 
commercial  dollar-earning  export  sales 
have  risen  from  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1963  to  the  current  $5.1  billion. 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  has  a  tre- 
mendous stake  in  the  continuing  growth 
of  foreign  markets.    Since  the  opening 
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of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Minnesota 
fann  exports  have  Increased  73  percent. 
The  value  of  agricultural  exports  from 
the  upper  Midwest  region  are  up  95  per- 
cent since  fiscal  year  1960,  and  will  reach 
$1^  billion  this  year. 

In  our  efforts  to  put  American  agricul- 
ture  back  on  Its  feet  after  6  years  of 
hard,  dl£Bcult  work,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  the  loss  of  the  EEC  as  a  cash  ex- 
port market. 

My  very  deep  concern  in  this  matter 
results  from  the  conviction  that  the  of- 
fers for  trade  liberalization  on  farm 
goods  made  by  the  EEC  in  the  Kennedy 
round  of  QATT  follow  closely  the  com- 
mon agricultural  policy  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers 
in  Brussels.  We  have  every  indication 
that  the  EEC  offers,  like  the  CAP — com- 
mon agricultural  policy — would  place 
the  United  States  in  the  position  of  a  re- 
sidual supplier  of  farm  goods  to  mem- 
bers of  the  EEC. 

To  grasp  the  dangers  involved.  It  Is 
necessary  to  sketch  briefly  the  back- 
groimd  developments  in  the  Kennedy 
round  negotiations. 

The  Kennedy  round,  the  sixth  In  the 
20-year  history  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT — was 
called  to  discuss  and  negotiate  trade 
liberalization  and  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  over  a  greater  range  of  C(Hn- 
modlties,  both  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural, than  ever  before.  Its  guiding  prin- 
ciple was  the  reduction  of  both  tariff  and 
nontarlff  barriers  across  the  board. 

Following  passage  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  which  authorized 
American  participation  in  the  Kennedy 
round,  the  participants  agreed  in  May  of 
1963  on  the  following  objectives  as  a 
guide  for  negotiations. 

First,  the  negotiations  would  cover  all 
classes  of  products,  both  industrial  and 
agriciUtural. 

Second,  in  order  to  strive  for  miudmum 
trade  liberalization,  each  participant 
would  submit  offers  to  cut  barriers  by  50 
percent,  across  the  board,  with  a  bare 
minimum  of  exceptions  to  be  subject  to 
confrontation  and  Justification. 

Third,  with  regard  to  agricultural 
trade,  the  negotiations  would  seek  to  pro- 
vide for  acceptable  conditions  of  access 
to  world  markets  and  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of  International  trade. 

Fourth,  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
arrive  at  reduction  of  trade  barriers  to 
less  developed  countries,  with  no  demand 
of  reciprocity  from  advanced  nations. 

Fifth,  the  negotiations  would  cover 
both  tariff  and  nontarlff  trade  bcuiiers. 

When  the  Kennedy  round  formally 
opened  in  Geneva  in  May  of  1964,  the  50- 
percent  Unear  cut  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  proceed.  It  was  fuUy 
Intended  that  the  lists  of  exception  from 
indiistrlal  cuts  of  50  percent  would  be 
tabled,  or  submitted  for  negotiation,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  agriculturfil  offers, 
and  that  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
discussions  would  proceed  together.  But 
the  growing  internal  difficulties  within 
the  EEC  over  agricultural  policy  pre- 
vented their  agricultural  offers  from 
being  tabled  when  the  industrial  excep- 
tion lists  were  laid  down  in  November  of 
1964. 


The  EEC  crisis  over  a  CAP  lasted 
through  much  of  1965  and  into  the  early 
months  of  1966.  In  order  to  keep  the 
Kennedy  round  alive,  most  major  coun- 
tries tabled  their  agricultural  offers  in 
September  of  1965,  withholding  only 
those  parts  of  Interest  to  the  EEC.  How- 
ever, there  was  understandable  reluc- 
tance on  their  part  to  make  any  signif- 
icant commitments  until  the  future  of 
the  EEC  was  resolved. 

Finally  the  EEC  was  able  to  work  out 
its  difficulties,  and  agree  on  a  CAP  at  the 
same  series  of  meetings  in  late  July  of 
1966  in  which  they  approved  their  agri- 
cultural offers  for  the  Kennedy  round. 

The  nature  of  the  EEC  common  agri- 
cultural policy  is  the  key  to  understand- 
ing the  EEC  offers  on  agriculture. 

Prior  to  November  of  1964,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  industrial  discussions  would 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  linear  50-per- 
cent reduction,  with  lists  of  exceptions, 
the  United  States  pressed  for  a  like  50- 
percent  reduction  in  agricultural  bar- 
riers. We  did  so  in  part  to  forestall  the 
obvious  movement  of  the  EEC  toward  a 
policy  which  would  provide  for  high  in- 
ternal price  supports,  with  protection 
from  third  country  competition  by  the 
variable  levy  system.  The  EEC  was  faced 
with  merging  six  separate,  inefficient 
farm  systems  into  one  unit,  and  so 
adopted  a  strongly  protectionist  tack. 
They  thus  pressed  for  ground  rules 
which  would  be  based  on  this  Internal 
goal. 

When  It  became  clear  that  ground 
rules -on  agricultural  commodities  could 
not  be  agreed  upon,  the  discussions  could 
not  proceed  imtil  the  CAP  was  completed 
and  accepted  by  EEC  members. 

The  internal  EEC  crisis  slowed  progress 
of  completion  of  the  CAP,  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  resolved,  the  CAP  was  formulated 
and  agreed  on  July  22-23,  1966.  with 
agreement  on  EEC  Kennedy  roimd  offers 
soon  after.  Those  offers  were  tabled  in 
the  first  week  in  August. 

The  CAP  covers  90  percent  of  EEC 
farm  production,  tmd  lays  a  foimdation 
for  free  internal  movement  of  farm 
pxxxlucts  by  July  1,  1968. 

The  central  aspect  of  the  CAP  is  its 
uniform  system  of  regulated  prices, 
pegged  at  very  high  levels  as  a  conscious 
effort  to  stimulate  production  and  as  a 
political  compromise  to  protect  members 
having  inefficient,  high-cost  farm  pro- 
ducers. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  farms  in  the  EEC  are  25 
acres  or  less.  To  keep  prices  at  these 
high  levels,  despite  production  increases, 
complex  and  detailed  marketing  struc- 
tures were  established  using  variable  im- 
port levies,  support  buying,  and  export 
subsidies. 

The  variable  levy  raises  the  price  of 
imports  to  or  above  the  internal  price 
sTipport  level,  thus  faincellng  In  every 
case  the  competitive  advantage  which 
may  be  enjoyed  by  an  outside  producer. 
If  an  American  farmer  finds  a  way  to 
price  his  com  2  cents  a  bushel  cheaper, 
the  variable  levy  increases  by  2  cents. 
The  proceeds  from  such  levies,  with  other 
fimds.  will  be  fed  Into  the  EEC  guidance- 
and-guarantee  fund.  In  turn  used  to  pro- 
mote agriciiltural  development  and  sub- 


sidize  exports  of  EEC-produced  farm 
goods. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  guidsmce  and  guarantee  fund 
will  reach  $1.6  billion  annually.  Only 
$285  million  will  be  used  for  agricultural 
modernization,  with  the  remainder  used 
for  subsidizing  farm  exports  of  members. 

The  CAP  is  therefore  best  understood 
as  a  political  compromise  between  six 
governments,  a  political  compromise  won 
only  after  great  difficulty  and  negotia- 
tions of  the  utmost  delicacy.  As  such  it 
protects  the  inefficient  producer.  It  pro- 
vldes  incentives  to  greater  production. 
The  dual  protection  of  high  support 
prices  and  variable  levies  removes  any  in- 
centive toward  competitive  efficiency.  It 
Is  perhaps  axiomatic  that  the  result  of 
merging  six  systems  into  one  would  be 
the  highest  common  denominator  of 
protection. 

Many  commodities  exported  to  the 
EEC  becsune  subject  to  the  variable  levy 
in  1962.  and  this  feature  Is  known.  But 
under  the  CAP  we  have  for  the  first  time 
a  uniform,  common  internal  price  pegged 
at  a  high  level.  It  is  reported  that  the 
EEC  Council  of  Ministers  increased  the 
common  prices  suggested  by  its  Executive 
Commission  on  all  commodities,  the  in- 
creases ranging  from  7  to  30  percent. 

Even  on  an  abstrstct  level,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  CAP  will  very  seriously 
affect  UJ3.  farm  exports  to  the  EEC.  It 
is  clear  that  the  EEC  intends  to 
move  toward  agricultural  self-sufficiency, 
toward  protection  by  variable  levies,  and 
toward  production  of  surpluses  to  be 
dumped  on  world  markets  with  export 
subsidies. 

How  fast  the  EEC  moves  toward  self- 
sufficiency,  and  therefore  how  quickly 
our  markets  are  affected,  will  turn  on 
two  factors.  First,  we  do  not  know  the 
rate  at  which  the  high  internal  support 
price  will  encourage  new  production. 
We  experienced  mixed  increases  and 
decreases  in  our  exports  with  the  variable 
levy  alone,  but  the  price  supports  with 
the  levy  will  be  a  potent,  double-barreled 
incentive.  Second,  the  extent  to  which 
food  consumption  and  demand  in  the 
EEC  Increases  ahead  of  production  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  markets.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  expect,  at  least  for  the  near 
future,  that  the  reported  high  CAP  beef 
price  will  encourage  cattle  production, 
and  create  a  growing  market  for  U.S.- 
produced  feed  grains. 

Beef  consimiptlon  in  the  Common 
Market  nations  has  room  to  grow.  Con- 
sumption of  beef  and  veal  in  the  EEC  in 
1963-64  was  51  pounds  per  capita,  com- 
pared to  102.7  pounds  in  the  United 
States.  Consumption  of  pork  in  the  EEC 
was  46  poimds  per  person,  compared  to 
65.4  pounds  in  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  feed  grains,  excluding 
products,  to  the  EEC  hicreased  in  fiscal 
1966  to  over  10  million  tons  and  ac- 
counted for  two-fifths  of  U.S.  feed  grain 
exports.  We  have  benefited  from  the 
Increase  of  livestock  production  now 
underway  in  the  Common  Market. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  U.S.  farm 
exports  to  the  EEC  have  increased  by  35 
percent  from  fiscal  1962  to  fiscal  1966  for 
both  variable  levy  commodities  and  those 


not  subject  to  varlabn  levies,  the  Increase 
can  be  explained  soleiy  by  the  heavy  EEC 
emphasis  on  expanded  livestock  produc- 
tion. 

The  following  table  compares  the  dol- 
lar-value increase  of  total  TJB.  farm 
exports  subject  to  the  variable  levy  with 
the  increase  in  feed  grain  exports  alone, 
which  are  also  subjiect  to  the  variable 
levy.  In  every  case  Ibut  Prance,  the  in- 
crease in  U.S.  exports  to  the  EEC  is  al- 
most wholly  the  result  of  the  increase  in 
feed  grains: 
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To  understand  the 
able  levy  on  U.S 
than  feed  grains,  the  example  of  poultry 
is  significant.  Before  the  CAP  on  poul- 
try took  effect  in  19lS2,  the  German  im- 
port duty  was  4  cents  a  pound.  After 
the  CAP  took  effect  in  June  1963  it 
jumped  to  9.7  cepts  a  poimd  and 
reached  15.7  cents  a|  poimd  in  February 
of  1964.  This  drastlcftlly  cut  our  poultry 
trade  with  West  Germany.  Growing 
shipments  of  frozeh  broilers  to  West 
Oenoany  had  reached  $32  million  in 
1962,  but  following  imposition  of  the  levy 
in  1962,  tailed  off  sharply  in  1963  to 
about  $10  million,  and  held  steady  in 
1964  only  because  o^  a  general  shortage 
of  meat  in  Germany. 

The  increased  competition  to  us  from 
EEC  export  subsidies  is  equally  serious. 
In  1961,  the  United  States  sold  $9.5  mil- 
lion worth  of  poultry  to  the  Swiss — 66 
percent  of  their  iniports — and  by  1964 
our  share  of  export  ijyales  to  Switzerland 
had  dropped  to  $4  imllion,  a  share  of  23 
percent.  French  anid  Dutch  export  sub- 
sidies, together  witli  government  assist- 
ance to  Danish  producers,  had  impaired 
our  competitive  position  sharply. 

Although  the  jagricultural  offers, 
agreed  upon  by  the  EEC  Council  of  Min- 
isters after  completion  of  the  CAP  are 
ofiBcially  secret,  it  is  twt  difficult  to  gather 
from  the  press  reports  and  the  reports  of 
those  experienced  ia  following  the  Ken- 
nedy round  what  th<>se  offers  are.  Their 
offers  are  simply  ti>  freeze  and  hold  a 
light  reduction  in  the  support  level. 
While  exact  figures  are  not  available,  we 
luiow  that  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  CAP 
the  EEC  offers  continue  their  protection- 
ist line. 

The  very  difficultir  experienced  by  the 
EEC  hi  arriving  at]  a  CAP  insures  that 
their  offers  in  the  IKennedy  round  will 
substantially  reflect  what  was  estab- 
lished by  hard-won  agreement. 

Mr.  Howard  L.  Worthington,  repre- 
senting the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
of  the  USDA.  testified  on  this  point  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Po^cy  Subcommittee  of 


the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
August  17,  1966,  and  said: 

For  example,  the  high  prices  will  stimulate 
EEC  domestic  production,  and  thus  decrease 
the  EEC  need  for  Imports;  the  difficulty 
which  EEC  Ministers  had  In  reaching  these 
decisions  (on  the  CAP)  makes  It  tinllkely 
that  the  EEC  will  be  willing  to  reopen  these 
matters  in  the  few  months  left  ua  In  the 
negotiations  to  take  actions  which  would 
undercut  the  decisions  just  made. 

Mr.  Worthington  went  on  to  say: 
From  what  we  know  of  earlier  EEC  nego- 
tiating propjosals,  of  the  nature  of  the  CAP's 
and  prices  which  the  EEC  has  agreed  upon, 
I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did  not  say 
that  the  EEC  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore Its  offers  can  be  considered  meaningful. 
The  EEC  Is  a  key  participant  In  this  negotia- 
tion. If  its  offers  are  not  meaningful,  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  a  really  successful 
agrlcultviral  negotiation.  In  our  judgment, 
a  leas  than  successful  agricultural  negotia- 
tion raises  a  very  serious  question  of  whether 
the  U.S.  can  have  a  successful  negotiation  at 
aU. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  both  of  these  statements. 

The  daily  bulletin  No.  2474,  dated  July 
27,  1966,  of  the  Europe-Agence  Interna- 
tionale D'Informatlon  Pour  La  Presse, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  decisions  and 
agreements  on  EEC  Kermedy  round  of- 
fers were  made  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  conclusion  of  overall  negotiations  on 
the  CAP.    Eiux>pe  had  this  to  say: 

The  various  points  on  which  agreement 
bad  to  be  reached  were  of  course  linked  (the 
notorious  package  deal) :  it  is  thus  thanks 
to  the  final  decision  alone  that  the  whole 
of  the  agreement  is  achieved.  The  final  ele- 
ment In  the  package  deal  was  the  offers  to 
be  made  by  the  Community  in  Oeneva,  in 
the  agricultural  Kennedy  Roimd.  It  was 
only  when,  shortly  before  1  o'clock,  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  this  point,  that  the 
Council  was  fitnally  able  to  adopt  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  decisions  adopted  on  11 
May  1966  on  the  financing  of  the  common 
agricultural  policy  and  on  the  free  move- 
ment of  goods  within  the  Community. 

Mr.  Zagari,  Italian  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  offers  the  Community 
was  going  to  make  had  to  be  based  "on 
respect  for  the  internal  balance  realized 
within  the  framework  of  the  six." 

Europe  finally  indicates  the  EEC  offers 
consist  of  freezing  a  light  reduction  in 
support  levels.  Herschel  Newsom,  mas- 
ter of  the  Nations^  Grange,  states  that 
reliable  European  sources  indicate  that 
while  the  United  States  has  offered  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  its  already  extreme- 
ly low  agricultural  tariffs,  with  minor  ex- 
ceptions the  Common  Market  conces- 
sions are  reported  to  be  mlniscule,  even 
adding  protection  to  their  markets  in 
some  instsoices. 

Our  negotiators  will  thus  be  faced  with 
an  exceedingly  difficult  task  in  Geneva, 
as  they  proceed  to  discussions  on  the 
agricultural  offers.  The  process  of  "con- 
frontation," by  which  offers  are  deline- 
ated and  clarified,  has  been  concluded. 
At  present,  bilateral  negotiations  are 
underway.  But.  at  the  least,  they  do 
have  a  clear  U.S.  poUcy  for  trade 
liberalization — and  a  clear  mandate  that 
without  meaningful  agricultural  conces- 
sions, there  can  be  no  successful  conclu- 
sion to  the  sixth  roimd  of  GATT. 


The  United  States  has  made  it  clear 
in  the  past  that  its  agricultural  offers 
were  put  forward  in  the  expectation  of 
similar  concessions  by  other  major  par- 
ticipants— and  that  these  wUl  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  if  the  others  do  not 
measure  up.  We  have  as  well  indicated 
our  willingness  to  withdraw  or  modify 
industrial  offers  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  achieve  reciprocity  in  the  overall  nego- 
tiations. We  have  insisted  that  our  goal 
is  50-percent  reductions  in  agricultural 
tariffs  or  the  equivalent. 

Section  252  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  which  authorized  our  participation 
in  this  roimd  is  a  clear  and  forceful  ex- 
pression of  our  policy  on  agricultural 
trade.   It  provides: 

(a)  Whenever  unjustiflable  foreign  import 
restrictions  impair  the  value  of  tariff  com- 
mitments made  to  the  United  States,  oppress 
the  ccanmerce  of  the  United  States,  or  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually 
advantageous  basis,  the  President  shall — 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any 
trade  agreement  under  this  Act  and  to  the 
extent  he  deems  necessary  and  appropriate 
impose  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on 
the  products  of  any  foreign  country  or  In- 
strumentality establishing  or  maintaining 
such  foreign  import  restrictions  against 
United  States  agricultural  products,  when  he 
deems  such  duties  and  other  Import  restric- 
tions necessary  and  appropriate  to  prevent 
the  establishment  or  obtain  the  removal  of 
such  foreign  Import  restrictions  and  to  pro- 
vide access  for  United  States  agricultural 
products  to  the  markets  of  such  country  or 
instrumentality  on  an  equitable  basis. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee report  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
said: 

We  must  have  the  means  to  Influence  the 
development  of  such  policies  so  that  United 
States  agricultural  exports  will  not  be  dis- 
placed by  less  efficient  production  in  the 
EEC  Induced  by  excessive  protection  against 
Imports.  ...  It  would  be  unfortunate.  In 
the  view  of  your  Committee,  if  our  tremen- 
dous natural  advantages  as  a  food  exporter 
were  sacrificed  because  the  United  States  was 
not  equipped  to  bargain  effective  trade 
agreements. 

Our  goal  is  and  must  continue  to  be 
clear.  We  must  seek  a  reduction  in  trade 
barriers  for  both  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial trade  with  the  EEC.  I  call  upon 
our  negotiators  to  advance  this  policy 
strongly  in  the  discussions  now  under- 
way. 

The  United  States  means  business. 
We  sure  determined  not  to  ignore  the  in- 
terests of  our  farmers,  our  entire  agri- 
business industry,  and  the  thousands  of 
Jobs  in  the  handling  and  transportation 
of  food  for  export. 

We  must  insist  that  the  negotiations 
and  resulting  agreements  not  be  one- 
sided, allowing  European  industrial  goods 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
while  American  farm  products  are  barred 
from  Europe. 

It  will  be  difficult  at  this  stage  to  per- 
suade Common  Market  nations  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  their  farm  pol- 
icy, but  this  is  no  time  to  let  down.  No 
one  who  bargains  in  good  faith  submits 
his  last  word  and  final  offers  at  the  l)e- 
giiming  of  negotiation,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  EEC. 
Our  farm  markets  in  Europe  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  the  Nation  to  fight  to  the 
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last  ditch  for  them,  and  they  are  even 
more  Important  to  farm  States  such  as 
Minnesota. 

We  should  continue  to  press  for  ac- 
ceptable conditions  of  access  to  EEC 
markets.  We  should  seek  to  lower  and 
minimize  the  effect  of  the  price-support 
variable  levy  system.  We  should  show 
our  friends  of  the  EEC  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  or  modify  our  offers 
In  the  event  they  adhere  to  a  strongly 
protectionist  position.  We  should  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  using  the  retalia- 
tory authority  of  section  252  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

We  must  be  firm,  because  the  EEC  will 
vigorously  defend  their  position,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  them  misread  our 
intentions  and  goals. 

To  do  less  would  be  agreement  on  our 
part  that  international  agricultural  trade 
policy  must  be  merely  a  patchwork  of 
each  national  agricultural  policy. 

But  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  has  been  to  do  more  than 
that — to  encourage  adjustments  in  trade 
restrictive  countries  to  permit  wider 
agricultural  and  industrial  trade. 

This  is  in  our  best  interests,  because 
the  facts  show  that  the  great  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  the  American 
farmer  enables  us  to  compete  In  inter- 
national markets — and  better  our  bal- 
ance-of-pa3rments  position.  A  vigorous 
farm  export  policy  helps  build  a  more 
adequate  and  fair  Income  return  for  our 
farmers. 

The  open  door  of  trade  Is  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  the  farmer  and  those  in 
the  farm  export  industry.  Let  us  keep 
that  door  open  in  the  future. 


TBEE  NEW  IMMIGRATION  LAW:  AN 
APPRAISAL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  1  of  last  year.  President  John- 
son signed  Into  effect  a  new  immigration 
law  at  the  foot  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
It  was  a  truly  historic  event  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  for  those 
of  us  In  Congress  who  had  worked  for  so 
many  years  to  reform  our  Immigration 
laws. 

At  long  last  the  nationality  quota  sys- 
tem, first  established  In  the  twenties  and 
perpetuated  by  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act  of  1952,  was  eliminated.  This  was 
the  most  far-reaching  provision  of  the 
new  law.  Nations  the  world  over  praised 
our  actions,  which  put  an  end  to  a  sys- 
tem they  had  long  viewed  as  discrimina- 
tory. In  addition,  the  arbitrary  bound- 
ary known  as  the  Asia-Pacific  Triangle 
was  eliminated.  This  aspect  of  the  1952 
law  had  reduced  Immigration  from  the 
Far  East  to  a  trickle  The  new  law  tiiao 
afforded  traditional  nonquota  status  to 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  two  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  which  have  recently  gained 
their  independence. 

In  addition,  the  new  law  created  a 
quota  "pool,"  designed  to  ease  the  strain 
of  long  waiting  lists  in  countries  with 
small  annual  quotas.  The  old  national- 
ity quota  system  had  assigned  exceed- 
ingly large  quotas  to  many  countries  In 
northern  Europe,  notably  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  were  never  sible  to 
make  use  of  them.    Under  the  Immigra- 


tion Act  of  1965,  these  unused  quota 
numbers  have  been  deposited  in  the  pool 
and  can  be  used  for  Italians,  Greeks,  and 
other  nationalities  whose  small  quotas 
have  long  been  oversubscribed. 

Those  countries  which  have  a  backlog 
of  immigrants  with  relatives  In  the 
United  States  have  benefited  most  from 
the  pool,  because  femiilles  of  American 
citizens  and  permanent  residents  have 
been  assigned  the  highest  priorities  un- 
der the  new  preference  system.  And  so 
the  new  law  has  served  a  dual  purpose: 
First,  it  has  reduced  the  long  waiting 
lists  of  qualified  visa  applicants  from 
such  countries  as  Italy  and  Greece;  and, 
second,  it  provides  for  the  rexmiflcatlon 
of  families  by  giving  relatives  the  high- 
est preferred  status. 

All  of  these  provisions  have  made  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1965  an  Important 
and  a  successful  piece  of  legislation.  I 
am  proud  of  the  part  I  was  able  to  play 
in  the  enactment  of  this  law.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
bill  when  it  was  In  its  early  conmiittee 
status.  I  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill 
and  cast  my  vote  for  It  in  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  my  duty  as 
a  legislator  stops  with  the  passage  of  a 
single  bill.  Nor  do  I  think  that  a  his- 
toric problem  of  great  complexity  has 
ever  been  solved  in  a  single  response. 
The  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  seen  a  greater  Improvement 
In  the  last  year  than  at  any  other  time  in 
our  history.  Now,  after  8  months  in  op- 
eration, I  think  we  should  give  our  new 
law  an  appreciative  appraisal. 

Some  unforeseen  difficulties  have 
arisen  in  the  operation  of  one  provision, 
section  212(a)  (14),  which  requires  a 
labor  clearance  for  those  immigrants 
who  plan  to  seek  employment  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  new  law,  an  Immigrant  is 
granted  labor  certification  only  after  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  Issued  a  clear- 
ance stating  that  his  emplosrment  will  not 
replace  an  American  worker,  depress  his 
pay,  or  lessen  the  quality  of  his  working 
conditions.  Under  this  provision  easy 
admission  is  granted  only  to  those  who 
fall  in  the  third  preference  category, 
which  Includes  professionals  and  people 
with  advanced  academic  degrees  in  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Others  must  arrange  for  a  job  in  ad- 
vance. These  are  the  immlgrsmts  in  the 
sixth  and  nonpreference  categories  and 
all  Western  Hemispheric  natives  except 
those  who  are  the  parents,  spouses,  or 
children  of  UjS.  citizens  and  resident 
aliens.  The  Immigrant,  while  residing 
out  of  the  United  States,  must  find  an 
employer  who  will  offer  him  a  Job  which 
a  regional  office  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  hais  clesu-ed  in  advance.  The  alien, 
who  is  already  burdened  with  compli- 
cated visa  and  medical  forms,  Is  also 
called  upon  to  complete  a  form  575A, 
which  requires  that  he  declare  his  quali- 
fications for  a  certain  occupation.  This 
may  be  the  single  factor  restricting  his 
entry  to  the  United  States. 

In  this  country  the  prospective  em- 
ployer must  go  through  the  drawnout 
procedure  of  filing  a  form  575B  request- 
ing a  certain  type  of  immigrant  worker 
which  he  has  proved  is  not  avtdlable  In 


the  United  States.  He  must  wait 
months  to  learn  if  the  worker  has  been 
granted  clearance  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  an  additional  period  of  time 
before  the  worker  actually  arrives  in 
this  country.  In  many  cases,  employ- 
ment conditions  change  during  this 
waiting  period. 

By  and  large,  the  delays  have  been 
caused  by  normal  administrative  diCBcul- 
ties  related  to  the  increased  workload 
placed  on  the  consulates  and  the  Labor 
Department,  which  were  swamped  with 
applications  as  soon  as  the  law  went  into 
effect. 

What  effect  has  the  labor  certification 
process  had  on  immigration  to  the 
United  States?  While  the  total  number 
of  immigrants  to  this  country  increased 
slightly  this  year,  there  have  been  con- 
siderable reductions  in  several  important 
areas  as  a  direct  result  of  the  labor  clear- 
suice  required  by  section  212(a)  (14). 
This,  I  should  point  out,  was  not  the  leg- 
islative intent  of  this  section.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  pointed  out  in  a  speech  in 
this  Chamber  on  May  25  that  "the  pro- 
cedures established  to  administer  section 
212(a)  (14)  are  unduly  restrictive."  He 
said  further: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Interpretation 
given  this  section  by  the  Department  ot 
Labor  adequately  reflects  the  consensus  ex- 
pressed In  this  body  during  the  debate  last 
fall,  or  In  the  hearings  Issued  by  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  Senate  anticipated 
more  flexlblUty  in  the  application  of  section 
212(a) (14). 

The  reduction  of  Immigration  to  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  labor 
clearance  stipulation  is  not  fully  ap- 
parent at  the  moment,  because  of  the 
fact  that  relatives  who  had  long  been  on 
preference  waiting  lists  are  finally  being 
given  visas  through  the  use  of  the  extra 
quota  numbers  deposited  In  the  newly 
created  pool. 

The  nimibers  of  qualified  applicants 
from  central  and  southern  Europe  who 
have  been  receiving  visas  thanks  to  our 
new  law  are  most  gratifying.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table,  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  the  latest  Immigra- 
tion statistics  for  the  fiscal  year,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Immtgrant  visaa  iasited  for  the  years  1965  and 
1966 
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Country 

1965 

1966 

Great  Britain. 

30,845 
5,506 

22,889 
3.068 
3,316 
1,405 
2.363 
1,175 
5,666 
306 
6,488 
942 
1,404 

22,879 

Ireland 

3.010 

West  Qennany 

12.961 

France 

Netherlands. 

Austria 

2.344 
2,197 

m 

Norway . 

1,455 

Denmark „ 

Italy 

855 
20,000 

Greece 

6.583 

Poland 

6.996 

Yugoslavia...      

2,893 

Cfwrhnftiovakls  ,.,. 

2.104 

Source:  Visa  Office,  U.S.  Department  o(  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
nationalities  that  formerly  were  allotted 
minuscule  quotas  have  greatly  increased 


their  immigration  to  ihe  United  States. 
The  great  majority  of  these  immigrants 
have  rejoined  close  relatives  here.  The 
table  above  will  show  that  this  is  espe- 
cially true  for  Italy,  [where  the  number 
of  immigrant  visas  Is  four  times  last 
year's  figure,  and  foif  Greece,  where  20 
times  as  many  visas  were  issued  this 
year.  | 

However,  In  those  ^imtrles  where  no 
backlog  of  relatives  1^  waiting  for  visas, 
the  table  shows  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  number  of  immigrants  coming  to 
this  country.  This  1$  the  case  for  vir- 
tually all  of  the  countries  in  northern 
Europe.  The  reason  for  this  reduction 
is  that  very  few  of  the  people  who  now 
want  to  emigrate  frdm  these  countries 
have  relatives  here  toj  petition  for  them. 
Most  of  them  are  in  Ittie  third,  sixth  or 
nonpreference  categories  which,  of 
course,  makes  them  subject  to  the  labor 
clearance  stipulation  of  section  212(a) 
(14).  British  and  West  German  immi- 
gration was  cut  by  almost  one-half  of 
last  year's  total.  Thjis  most  clearly  il- 
lustrates the  effect  of  the  labor  certifica- 
tion requirement. 

DifBculties  of  a  si^lal  nature  have 
arisen  in  the  few  Coniimunist  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  which  have  allowed 
limited  immigration  t<i  the  United  States 
In  recent  years.  Mr.i  Henry  Kamm,  in 
a  New  York  Times  article,  described  the 
plight  of  Polish  Imnilgrants  who  have 
been  restricted  by  the  labor  clearance 
provision.    Mr.  T^nrnT|^  writes: 

The  new  law,  which  Eliminates  national 
quotas,  puts  the  emph^Qls  Insteftd  on  what 
the  prospective  Immigrant  can  contribute 
In  working  skills.  Thi^  would  not  reduce 
emigration  from  a  country  that  allows  all 
cltisens  to  leave  freely.i  It  does  so  In  Po- 
land, wlalch  Is  not  IncUriad  to  allow  the  emi- 
gration of  the  doctors,  lacientlsts  and  engi- 
neers whom  It  has  tralhed  at  national  ex- 
pense. 1 

I  ask  unanimous  cohsent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Kamm's  rlovealing  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prin|tjed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

llANT  Poles'  Hope  ros 
New  iMiciGi 
(By  Henry 

Waisaw,  May  6.— A: 
recently  received  the 

"The  Department  of  

Umt  there  Is  no  shortage  of  able,  willing  and 
qualified  workers  In  the  United  States  avail- 
able for  employment  as  (blank) .  We  there- 
fore regret  that  you  are  not  eligible  for  a 
visa  and  we  are  not  able  to  take  any  further 
action  on  your  application." 

Many  more  thousands  of  these  State  De- 
partment form  letters  will  be  sent  out  in 
the  conilng  months,  and  many  thousands  of 
J-eams  wUl  vanish  over  alght.  With  heavy 
hearts,  United  States  copsular  officials  here 
we  applying  the  terms  off  the  new  immigra- 
tion law,  which  was  designed  to  liberalize 
tteoid.  , 

The  effect  In  Poland  U  the  opposite.  Vn- 
lea  revised,  the  law  will  Ibnlt  Polish  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States!  to  close  relatives  of 
*oerlcan  citizens. 


.8.  Visa  Kn.T.TP  bt 
ON  Law 

) 
It  5,000  Poles  have 
owing  letter: 
bor  has  determined 


SCAXCE    SKILLS)  HOASOED 

The  new  law,  which  ellmlnatea  national 
Viotaa,  puu  the  empha4to  Instead  on  what 
««  prospective  Immigrant  can  contribute 
^working  skUls.  Thlsl  would  not  reduce 
M"graUon  from  a  couiliry  that  allows  aU 


citizens  to  leave  freely.  It  does  so  In  Poland, 
which  Is  not  Inclined  to  allow  the  emigration 
of  the  doctors,  scientists  and  engineers  whom 
It  has  trained  at  national  expense. 

The  blank  in  the  form  letter  that  Poles 
are  receiving  Is  usually  filled  In  with  the 
word  "laborer,"  a  category  In  which  there 
Is  no  shortage  In  the  United  States. 

Complying  with  the  new  terms,  consular 
officers  have  Informed  Poles  on  the  waiting 
list  to  resubmit  their  applications.  So  far 
10,000  of  the  86,000  hopefuls  have  been  told 
to  reapply. 

Of  the  6,000  who  have  done  so,  4,000  re- 
ceived the  form  letter.  The  others  "were  not 
automatically  ruled  out"  and  have  been  di- 
rected to  ask  the  Labor  Department  to  issue 
them  certificates.  "But  the  chances  are  1 
out  of  10 — that  any  of  them  would  get  it," 
an  official  said. 

RZTROACTTVS  DISCRIBIINATION 

The  85,000  are  those  who  have  been  told 
for  five  or  six  years  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  they  will  receive  visas  after  the 
backlog  of  applicants  with  close  relatives  has 
been  cleared  up. 

For  them,  the  official  said,  the  new  law 
represents  a  kind  of  "retroactive  discrimina- 
tion," particularly  tragic  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Poland  is  the  only  country  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  allow  substantial  emigration  to  the 
United  States.  A  total  of  7,009  have  gone 
there  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  2,600  applications  received  in  Feb- 
ruary, according  to  an  official,  all  but  11  were 
automatically  ruled  out  by  the  new  law. 

Ambassador  John  A.  Gronouskl,  who  ar- 
rived in  Washington  today  for  consultations 
with  President  Johnson  and  other  officials, 
is  reported  to  be  concerned  over  the  effect  of 
the  new  law.  The  grandson  of  a  Polish  Im- 
migrant, he  Is  said  to  he  carrying  a  suggest- 
tlon  that  the  law  be  eased  at  least  for  the 
85,000  to  whom  the  hope  of  eventual  immi- 
gration was  once  held  out. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  Mr.  President,  the 
effects  of  the  labor  certification  process 
have  been  especially  limiting  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  There  are  no 
quotas  for  individual  Latin  American 
countries,  but  an  overall  ceiling  of  120,- 
000  for  the  hemisphere  was  written  Into 
the  new  law— this  is  in  addition  to  the 
annual  quota  of  165,000.  This  provision 
has  created  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
in  the  countries  which  are  our  closest 
neighbors.  Many  Latin  Americans 
deeply  resent  this  infringement  of  the 
nonquota  immigration  privileges  they 
traditionally  enjoyed  on  the  basis  of 
their  historic  ties  with  the  United  States. 

The  celling  on  hemispheric  immigra- 
tion was  included  in  the  new  law  to 
eliminate  any  charges  of  discrimination 
In  favor  of  the  countries  of  this  con- 
tinent and  of  South  America.  There  is, 
however,  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
nations  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  resdly 
felt  that  we  were  showing  favoritism  to- 
ward Latin  Americans.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  when  asked  how  other 
governments  viewed  the  nonquota  status 
which  had  always  been  given  Western 
Hemisphere  nations,  replied: 

I  cannot  recall  in  the  past  four  years  any 
government  ever  mentioning  to  us  this  prob- 
lem— any  government  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere— because  they  understand  that  there 
Is  a  hlstOTlc  special  interest  within  this 
heml^here  among  countries  .... 

In  addition  to  imposing  a  hemispheric 
quota,  which  Latins  and  Canadians  seem 
to  resent,  the  new  law  subjects  even 
those  applicants  who  have  relatives  In 


the  United  States  to  the  labor  clearance 
requirement.  This  is  a  real  inequity.  In 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  all  immigrants 
who  have  close  relatives  here  are  exempt 
from  the  job  requirement,  but  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  all  must  comply 
with  this  provision  except  parents, 
spouses,  and  children  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
resident  aliens.  Reunification  of  fami- 
lies was  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of 
the  law,  but  in  the  case  of  many  Latin 
Americans  and  Canadians  this  objective 
has  been  frustrated  by  section  212(a)  (14) 
of  the  law. 

The  immigration  statistics  recently 
made  available  by  the  State  Department 
show  that  the  number  of  immigrants 
coming  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
was  reduced  by  approximately  12,000  this 
year.  Immigration  from  Canada  has 
also  dropped  sharply.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table,  comparing  the 
number  of  immigrant  visas  issued  in 
Canada's  four  largest  cities  last  year  with 
those  issued  this  year  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Immigrant  visas  issued  in  Canadian  cities, 
1965  and  1966 


City 

Dec.  1. 1964, 

to  June  30, 

1965 

Dec.  1, 1965, 

to  June  30, 

1966 

Montreal 

6,902 
7,118 
1.86B 
2,722 

3,249 

2,502 

851 

96S 

Toronto 

Quebec 

Vancouver . 

Total 

18,611 

7,385 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  Immigration  statistics  for  the 
entire  Nation  are  not  yet  avsillable,  the 
figures  show  that  the  number  emigrating 
from  Canada's  four  largest  cities  has 
dropped  to  less  than  half  of  last  year's 
total.  The  main  reason  for  this  reduc- 
tion appears  to  be  the  rigid  application 
of  the  labor  clearance  stipulation  to  im- 
migrants from  this  hemisphere. 

The  American  Immigration  and  Citi- 
zenship Conference  predicted  In  May 
that  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  70,000 
regular  quota  numbers  would  not  have 
been  used.  Their  prediction  was  too  con- 
servative. Statistics  from  the  visa  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  1966  show  that  84,000 
quota  numbers  were  left  vacant.  This 
means  that,  despite  increased  opportu- 
nities, many  Immigrants  are  finding  it 
harder  to  qualify  for  entrance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  AICC  statement  the  increase 
in  unused  quota  numbers  "undoubtedly 
reflects  the  Impact  of  the  labor  certifica- 
tion, requirement." 

It  has  been  acknowledged  by  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  and  critics  alike  that 
the  total  effect  of  the  labor  certification 
restrictions  will  not  be  felt  for  a  few 
years.  When  the  present  backlog  of  rela- 
tives Is  reduced,  a  drop  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  Immigrants  will,  no  doubt,  take 
place  as  more  and  more  people  will  re- 
quire labor  certification. 

While  the  total  immigration  figure  for 
this  fiscal  year  hides  the  nature  of  the 
decrease  and  the  Impending  reduction.  It 
does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  type 
of  Immigrants  coming  to  this  country  has 
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changed  in  the  last  year.  In  1965,  before 
the  new  law  went  Into  effect,  80  percent 
of  all  immigrants,  and  this  has  been  the 
average  In  the  past,  were  nonpreference 
I4)plicant8.  Under  the  new  law.  75  per- 
cent of  all  immigrants  coming  to  the 
United  States  have  been  sponsored  by 
relatives  already  here. 

I  have  delivered  a  criticism  of  one  as- 
pect of  the  new  immigration  law.  I 
would  like  to  rqieat  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  section  212(a)  (14) — tlie  labor 
certification  requirement — the  new  law 
is  an  excellent  measure  which  hf;s  made 
advances  on  many  fronts.  I  have  not  in- 
tended that  my  criticism  should  be  di- 
rected entirely  at  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  has  borne  the  burden  of 
administering  the  labor  clearance  provi- 
sion. To  a  large  extent,  the  responsibil- 
ity must  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Congress,  which  was  not  able  to  foresee 
the  difQculties  which  would  arise  in  this 
area. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  fact,  that 
Secretary  Wirtz  and  his  Department 
have  been  doing  their  utmost  to  over- 
come the  inherent  administrative  difQ- 
culties in  this  section.  In  most  cases  the 
authority  to  certify  sixth  preference  ap- 
plicants has  been  transferred  to  the  re- 
gional offices.  On  July  9  a  proposal  to 
revise  schedule  A — a  listing  of  aU  occu- 
pations open  to  immigrants — was  an- 
nounced. And  on  July  22,  the  Depart- 
ment proposed  that  a  number  of  occupa- 
tions be  deleted  from  schedule  B — a 
listing  of  all  occupations  closed  tj  immi- 
grants. These  proposals  and  ttie  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  Interested  organi- 
zations are  l}eing  carefully  weighed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  am  conndent 
that  a  worluible  formxila  can  be  devised 
whereby  qualified  immigrants  whose 
skills  we  need  will  be  welcomed  in  the 
United  States  with  a  mlnlmiim  of  redtape 
and  without  in  any  way  diminishing  the 
opportunities  or  wage  rates  of  American 
workers  or  lowering  the  standards  of 
licensed  professionals. 

There  are  several  additional  improve- 
ments which  can  be  made.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  immigrants  from  the  West- 
em  Hemi^here  be  subject  to  no  more 
labor  certification  requirements  than 
immigrants  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  would  mean,  in  effect,  that 
all  immigrants  from  tills  hemisphere  who 
have  close  relatives  in  the  United  States 
be  exempt  from  the  labor  clearance,  ac- 
cording to  the  standardized  procedure  for 
other  countries.  It  is  my  belief  that  such 
a  revision  could  be  made  administratively 
without  requiring  additional  legislation. 
I  urge  the  Department  of  Labor  to  con- 
sider this  very  carefully. 

I  would  also  hoi>e  that  the  recently 
appointed  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission on  Western  Hemisphere  Immi- 
gration study  these  problems  in  order 
to  assure  our  Latin  American  and  Ca- 
nadian friends  that  we  have  not  aban- 
doned the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy. 

THE  CTTBAX  MWIUKM  BXTnATION 

All  of  those  concerned  about  immi- 
gration affairs  have  taken  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  great  number  of  people  who 
have  fled  Castro's  Cuba  In  recent  years. 


These  people  are  being  admitted  to  our 

country  as  parolees  under  section  212(d) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  in  accord  with  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Castro  on  November  6,  1965. 
They  are  not  permanent  residents  and 
their  time  here  does  not  count  as  legal 
residence  for  purposes  of  naturalization. 

At  the  present  time  our  Cuban  refugee 
program  Is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
ably  assisted  by  several  private  organiza- 
tions. I  am  thinking  especially  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Service,  the  Church 
World  Service,  the  United  HIAS,  and  the 
International  Rescue  Committee.  To- 
gether they  have  performed  with  great 
distinction  in  the  effort  to  accommodate 
Cuban  refugees. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  resettle- 
ment work  which  has  been  done  in  my 
own  State.  Since  1961.  6,695  Cubans 
have  made  their  homes  in  Illinois.  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  program  have  told 
me  that  according  to  their  statistics,  not 
one  employable  Cuban  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  is  on  relief.  This  is  real  testi- 
mony not  only  to  our  own  programs,  but 
to  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
Cuban  people  who  have  shown  that  they 
have  great  contributions  to  make  to  our 
society. 

One  aspect  of  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram is  still  of  great  concern  to  me, 
however.    A  Cuban  refugee  here  on  pa- 
role carmot  qualify  for  permanent  resi- 
dent  status    and    eventual    citizenship 
without  leaving  his   newly   established 
American  home  to  apply  for  an  immi- 
grant visa  at  an  American  consular  office 
outside  our  borders.     In  a  speech  on 
August  10,  the  distinguished  jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  described  the 
difficulties  Cubans  are  having  in  gaining 
permanent  and  suitable  employment  and 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  help  offered 
by  various  Government  programs.   These 
difficulties  have  been  caused,  to  a  signif- 
icant degree,  by  the  requirement  that 
the  refugee  leave  the  country  in  order 
to  gain  permanent  resident  status.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] has  introduced  legislation  to  cope 
with  what  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
called  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority. 
The  Kennedy  bill.  S.  3712,  would  elimi- 
nate the  technical  stipulation  which  per- 
mits aliens  such  as  Cuban  refugees  to 
adjust  their  status  only  after  they  have 
left  the  country.    I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  attention  of  Senators.     Although  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mltte,  I  understand  that  the  bill  has  Just 
l)een  reported,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  and  passed  very 
soon. 

PKOBLSMS  WITH  OUX  IMTBWATIOM*];,  KZCHANGK 
PKOOBAMS 

There  is  one  last  area,  related  to  im- 
migration, which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
today. 

Each  year  thousands  of  foreign  stu- 
dents come  to  the  United  States  for 
schooling  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
imder  the  various  exchange  programs. 
In  return,  many  of  our  young  people  go 
abroad  for  similar  purposes.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  value  of  these  ex- 
chsmge  programs.    If  there  is  to  be  a 


decrease  in  international  tensions  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  we  all  pray  that  there 
will  be.  it  will  be  due,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  the  mutual  understanding  fostered  by 
our  cultural  and  academic  exchange  pro- 
grams. 

The  acknowledged  pxupose  cf  helping 
foreign  students  come  here  to  study  is  to 
allow  them  to  return  to  their  native 
lands  and  contribute  to  the  development 
of  those  societies.  Public  Law  87-2656. 
which  regulates  the  exchange  programs, 
requires  that  these  students  return  to 
their  own  countries  for  at  least  2  years. 
Nevertheless  there  are  maxiy  of  these  for- 
eign students  who.  once  here,  decide  to 
remain  in  the  United  States.  And  in 
some  cases  there  are  provisions  which  al- 
low them  to  do  so.  On  grounds  of  "ex- 
ceptional hardship"  to  a  citizen  spouse  or 
child,  an  exchange  student  may  be 
granted  a  waiver  of  the  2-year  foreign 
residence  requirement.  So,  too,  if  he  is 
involved  in  a  "high  priority  program  or 
activity  of  national  or  international  sig- 
nificance involving  the  broad  interests  of 
the  general  public."  But  the  success  of 
the  program  requires  that  waivers  should 
be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Congress  has 
always  supported  this  view.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  operate  a  brain  drain. 
When  students  accept  exchange  visas, 
they  should  be  as  well  aware  of  the  pro- 
gram's obligations  as  they  are  of  its  op- 
portunities. 

The  major  operational  weakness  in  the 
program  has  been  that  many  people,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  medical  profes- 
sions, have  been  coming  into  tills  coun- 
try on  exchange  visas  when  a  more  care- 
ful and  honest  appraisal  of  their  inten- 
tions makes  it  obvious  that  they  should 
come  as  immigrants  or  on  "H" — tempo- 
rary employment — visas. 

The  Immigration  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare have,  on  the  whole,  done  a  superla- 
tive Job  of  studying  himdreds  of  waiver 
requests  on  their  merits.  Recently  there 
has  been  a  somewhat  more  realistic  pol- 
icy on  evaluating  exceptional  hardship 
so  that  cases  of  ima voidable  family  sepa- 
ration are  fewer  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  But  to  indiscriminately  waive  the 
2 -year  foreign  residence  requirement  is 
Inimical  to  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
We  are  experiencing  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  our  need  for  doctors,  nurses  and 
medical  technicians.  This  is  due.  in 
some  measure,  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
American  medical  profession  to  expand 
teaching  facilities.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  stated : 

The  United  States  will  avert  a  crisis  In  doc- 
tor supply  only  by  continuous  use  of  foreign 
doctors  and  interns.  15,500  graduates  of  for- 
eign schools,  mainly  In  India,  the  Philippines, 
Pakistan,  and  Cuba  are  working  In  the 
United  States.  Countleas  hospitals  are  ut- 
terly dependent  on  the  11,000  Interns  and 
resldenU  from  foreign  schools  now  training 
and  working  in  this  country. 

Many  of  these  students  have  assumed 
positions  in  hospitals  and  cUnlcs  which 
are  essentially  permanent  in  nature. 
Therefore,  when  they  are  required  to 
leave  the  country  in  accordance  with  the 
immigration  law,  a  disruptive  and  often 
crisis  situation  develops. 


The   new   amendobfents   to   the   law 

should  rectify  this  problem  in  the  future. 
The  quota  numlier  pool  has  eliminated 
the  long  waiting  lists  of  preference  appli- 
cants from  small  quota  countries.  Quali- 
fied physicians,  nurses  and  medical  tech- 
nicians now  can  obtain  third  and  sixth 
preference  immigrant  visas  rather  than 
exchange  visas. 

But  those  who  ar0  now  here  on  ex- 
change visas,  who  want  to  stay  in  the 
United  States,  who  have  no  obligation  to 
their  own  coimtry.  aiid  whose  skills  are 
needed  by  American  hospitals  should  be 
able  to  apply  for  waivers  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Surely  they  arel  involved  in  a  "high 
priority  program  or  activity  of  national 
or  international  significance  Involving 
the  broad  interestsi  of  the  general 
public." 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  seemed  unduly 
skeptical  about  our  i|nmigration  policy. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  I  have  worked  year  after 
year  for  a  reform  li,  our  immigration 
laws.  Until  last  year  my  efforts  were 
directed  mainly  tow^d  reforming  the 
quota  system  which  had  unfairly  limited 
our  immigration  to  a  ohosen  few  among 
nations  and  had  done  bur  country  a  great 
deal  of  harm  in  the  0yes  of  foreign  ob- 
servers. Now  that  the  new  law  has  been 
passed,  we  have  cleared  a  major  hurdle 
In  our  struggle  to  ipake  America  the 
truly  open  society  it  l>6s  always  claimed 
to  be.  I  am  very  niuch  pleased  with 
the  Improvements  wfe  have  seen  since 
December  1.  1965.  But  our  task  is  not 
yet  completed.  We  must  always  be  at- 
tentive to  any  inadequacy  in  our  immi- 
gration laws  and  be  Willing  to  consider 
changes  in  the  application  of  those  laws 
that  will  make  them  more  effective.  I 
hope  that  my  remarks;  ^ay  have  been  In 
that  spirit. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINGS 

The  PRESIDING  ORFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  tMsiness?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  ci()sed. 

MESSAGE  FRO^  ^THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  thfe;  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  tl^e  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bijl  (H.R.  11487)  to 
provide  revenue  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other]  purposes. 


NUCLEAR  POWE^DESALTING 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
»«  unanimous  conseat  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
«o.  1630.  Senate  bUl  3807. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
om  will  be  stated  by  titfle  for  the  inf orma- 
aon  of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
Bffl  (S.  3807)  to  amend  PubUc  Law  89- 
*«  to  authorize  the  Atnmic  Energy  Com- 
™8slon  to  enter  into  a  co(«)eratIve  ar- 


rangement for  a  large-scale  combina- 
tion nuclear  power-desalting  project,  and 
appropriations  therefor,  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  SIS  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on 
September  28,  1966  reported  favorably 
S.  3807,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  fiscal  year  1967  au- 
thorization act.  S.  3807  would  authorize 
the  AEC  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangement, in  association  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  with  the  Metr<HX5ll- 
tan  Water  District  of  Southern  California 
or  others.  The  AEC  would  be  authorized 
to  participate  in  a  large-scale,  nuclear 
power-desalttng  project.  The  AEC's  as- 
sistance would  not  exceed  $15  million  and 
would  relate  in  general  to  the  aspects  of 
the  project  concerning  the  Interrelation- 
ship of  nuclear  power  and  desalting,  and 
to  the  siting  of  the  facility. 

Our  committee  held  detailed  hearings 
on  this  project  on  September  14.  A  re- 
port outlining  the  background  of  this 
proposed  project,  the  principal  features 
of  the  proposed  cooperative  arrange- 
ment, and  the  benefits  to  the  atomic 
energy  program  to  be  derived  therefrom 
is  before  the  Senate.  I  also  note  that  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  September  20,  1966.  favorably 
reported  a  bill  (S.  3823)  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  participa- 
tion in  this  cooperative  venture,  and  that 
the  Senate  passed  this  bill  on  Septem- 
ber 21. 

I  will  smnmarize  briefly  the  following 
principal  reasons  why  our  committee  be- 
lieves this  authorization  should  be 
granted. 

The  proposed  arrangement  should  pro- 
vide significant  information,  and  at  a 
relatively  low  cost  to  the  AEC.  which 
would  assist  materially  in  the  future  ex- 
ploitation of  nuclear  power  for  applica- 
tions other  than  the  generation  of 
electricity.  Thus,  this  project  repre- 
sents a  logical  continuation  of  the  na- 
tional effort — which  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  Congress  have  supported  for  two 
decades — to  secure  the  full  benefits  of 
the  peaceful  atom. 

This  project  should  be  of  particular 
value  in  that  it  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  demonstrating  the  effective- 
ness of  nuclear  technology  in  helping  to 
solve  one  of  mankind's  oldest  and  most 
pressing  problems — how  to  secure  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  water.  Studies 
have  indicated  that  utilization  of  nu- 
clear power  can  result  in  very  significant 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  energy  needed 
for  large-scale  desalting  applications. 
Since  the  cost  of  energy  represents  such 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  desalted 
water,  nuclear  power  holds  forth  bright 
promise  for  those  seeking  to  solve  this 
age-old  problem.  The  demonstration  of 
this  application  of  nuclear  technology,  in 
a  large  dual  purpose  facility  producing 
substantial  quantities  of  both  electricity 
and  fresh  water,  would  be  of  vast  sig- 
nificance in  this  country  and  throughout 
the  world. 


As  Senators  may  know,  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  new  electric-generating  ca- 
pacity in  this  country  announced  this 
year  consisted  of  nuclear  powerplants. 
The  speed  with  which  nuclear  technology 
has  been  developed  for  electric-power- 
production  purposes  has  surprised  many 
observers.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  achievement  could  not 
have  been  made  but  for  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  Government  in  demon- 
strating this  new  technology  through  the 
construction  of  nuclear  plants. 

In  recommending  authorization  for  a 
dual  purpose  nuclear  power-desalting 
project,  the  Joint  Committee  is  follow- 
ing the  time  tested  route  used  In  de- 
veloping nuclear  reactors  for  the  gen- 
eration of  electric  power  alone.  The 
AEC  and  Industry  need  to  acquire  a  firm 
technological  understanding  of  the  ef- 
fective coupling  of  a  nuclear  powerplant 
with  large-scale  process  applications — 
Initially  with  desalting  plants — and  to 
accumulate  concrete  data  on  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  dual  process  sys- 
tems. The  AEC  has  a  base  research  and 
development  program  under  which  it  is 
investigating  the  effects  of  coupling  nu- 
clear systems  producing  two  or  more 
marketable  products.  This  proposed 
cooperative  project  would,  however,  by 
virtue  of  the  actual  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  dual  purpose 
system,  provide  vital  information  which 
simply  cannot  be  obtained  by  paper 
studies  and  laboratory  tests. 

There  Is  another  very  significant  as- 
pect of  this  project  which  warrants  the 
AECs  support.  I  refer  to  the  siting 
problems,  including  the  geological  and 
seismic  considerations,  which  are  in- 
volved in  building  and  operating  this 
facility.  The  present  plan  Is  that  the 
facility  would  be  located  on  a  man-made 
Island  situated  off  the  coast  south  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  The  island  would  consist 
of  about  45  acres  of  usable  surface  area, 
and  would  be  connected  to  the  mainland 
by  a  causeway.  The  island  concept  of 
siting  powerplants  and  other  installa- 
tions offers  a  number  of  interesting  new 
possibilities.  In  view  of  the  Increasing 
difficulty  hi  securing  acceptable  sites  for 
powerplants,  successful  resolution  of  the 
problems  of  Island  siting  would  provide 
needed  fiexibllity  from  a  variety  of 
standpoints. 

To  recapitulate,  our  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  atomic  energy  program 
would  benefit  markedly  through  partici- 
pation by  the  AEC  in  this  cooperative 
venture.  Much  work  has  ah-eady  been 
done  to  put  this  complicated  project  to- 
gether. The  degree  of  cooperation 
among  the  varying  Interests— including 
publicly  and  privately  owned  utilities 
and  other  bodies,  and  governmental  or- 
ganizations— is  most  impressive  to  me. 
The  problems  of  this  Nation  are  becom- 
ing so  complex  that,  to  an  increasing  de- 
gree, this  type  of  cooperation  will  be 
essential  for  us  to  survive. 

I  also  wish  to  take  particular  note  of 
the  great  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  far-sighted  legislators — includ- 
ing particularly  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee,  Chet 
HoLiFiELD — ^in  helping  to  make  this  proj- 
ect a  reality. 
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Our  committee  realizes  that,  asciunlng 
this  project  receives  full  congressional 
authorization,  much  intensive  work  lies 
ahead  for  the  participants  before  defini- 
tive contracts  can  be  signed  to  proceed 
with  the  work.  However,  the  evidence 
presented  to  our  committee  in'dlcates 
that  the  parties  will  continue  to  collab- 
orate effectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  that  i3.  3807 
has  received  the  undivided  supjtort  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  ilnergy, 
and  I  xirge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  title  indicates, 
this  is  an  authorization  which  v'as  re- 
ported without  objection  by  tht^  Joint 
Ccanmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  have 
discussed  it  personally  with  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  Senate  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLOOPKR],  and  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  bill  being  passed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendments  to  be  prwosed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eni?rossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  sis  follows: 
s.  3807 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
I^w  69-428  Is  hereby  amended  by  ac.dlug  a 
new  section  aa  follows: 

"Sec.  108.  Lakgx-ScaLiE  CouuHAnsN  Nv- 
CLXA*  Power-Desaltino  Project. — ^The  CXm- 
mlBsion  Is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  Into  a 
cooperative  arrangement.  In  association  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  with  privately,  publicly,  or  co- 
operatively owned  utllltlea.  or  others,  fear  par- 
ticipation In  a  large-scale  nuclear  power-de- 
salting project  Involving  the  development, 
design,  construction,  and  operation  c>f  a  de- 
salting plant,  back  pressure  turbine,  and  a 
nuclear  powerplant  or  plants  that  will  also  be 
utilized  for  the  generation  of  electric  energy. 
In  accordance  with  the  basis  for  an  arrange- 
ment described  in  the  program  justification 
data  submitted  by  the  Commission  In  sup- 
port of  this  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
169  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Of  1954,  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  appropria- 
tions In  the  amount  of  $16,000,000  are  here- 
by authorized  for  the  Commission's  partici- 
pation In  this  project;  and  the  Commission's 
cooperative  assistance  shall  pertain  to  the 
dual-purpoee  aspects  of  the  project;  the 
siting  and  related  design  of  the  plants;  and 
the  coupling  of  the  desalting  plant  with  the 
bacls  pressure  turbine  and  the  nuclear  power- 
plants;  or  to  other  aspects  of  the  project 
pertaining  to  Interrelationship  of  nuclear 
power  and  desalting." 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3010)  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  for  other  par- 
poses. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  untuiimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TrNAiniCOUS-CONSKMT  AGRXEMXKT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
pending  business  there  be  a  time  alloca- 
tion of  one-half  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment to  be  controlled  by  the  mover  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  and  3  hours  on  the  bill,  the 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  on 
the  one  side,  and  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  on  the  other. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Government  Operations  Cwn- 
mittee  opened  hearings  on  S.  3010  I 
stated  that  we  would  study  this  bill — 
that  we  would  examine  it  carefully — and 
try  to  do  a  constructive  job  of  revising 
and  improving  it.  I  fully  realized  that 
to  do  this  would  take  time,  perhaps  a 
long  time.  The  committee  had  this 
measure  under  active  consideration  for 
the  better  part  of  6  months.  We  ex- 
amined smd  considered  this  bill  in  detail, 
and  the  fact  that  the  C(»nmlttee  has 
largely  accomplished  what  it  imdertook 
is  attested  to  by  the  unanimous  vote  cast 
by  the  committee  in  ordering  the  bill 
favorably  reported. 

In  all  candor,  however,  the  CMnmlttee 
could  well  have  used  still  more  time  in 
which  to  study  all  facets  of  the  problems 
presented  In  the  establishment  and  or- 
ganizing of  a  department  of  this  mag- 
nitude and  complexity. 

There  Is,  however,  general  agreement 
that  a  Department  of  Transportation  is 
needed,  and  indications  are  that  this 
need  will  only  intensify  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  So  while  the  commit- 
tee would  liked  to  have  had  additional 
time  in  which  to  work  on  this  measure, 
we  concluded,  in  view  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  House,  that  we  would  get  the  bill 
out  at  this  session.  Accordingly,  we 
labored  diligently  to  get  the  best  possible 
bill  under  those  circumstances.  We 
could  not  and  did  not,  resolve  each  and 
every  issue  presented  by  this  ambitious 
and  complicated  proposal  in  the  time 
we  had  available.  It  is  anticipated  that 
revisions  and  additional  work  will  have 
to  be  done  in  future  sessions  of  Congress 
and  that  there  will  be  need  for  reorga- 
nizations within  this  Department. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  held  9 
days  of  hearings  on  S.  3010,  receiving 


testimony  from  58  witnesses  represent- 
ing the  executive  branch,  independent 
regulatory  agencies,  industry,  labor,  and 
the  public.  In  addition,  36  exhibits  and 
50  statements  and  ccHnmunicatlons  were 
incorporated  into  the  hearing  record 
which  runs  to  4  volumes.  Since  those 
hearings  were  concluded,  seven  executive 
sessions  were  held  on  this  bill  in  addi- 
tion to  several  informal  conferences. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  on 
transportation  stated: 

America  today  lacks  a  coordinated  trans- 
portation system  that  permits  travelers  and 
goods  to  move  conveniently  and  efficiently 
from  one  means  of  transportation  to  an- 
other, using  the  beet  characteristics  of  each. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  to  determine  if 
a  Department  of  Transportation  could  be 
organized  and  established  to  meet  that 
need.  We  sought  to  determine  if  a  re- 
shuffling of  Government  agencies  and  a 
transfer  of  power  and  programs  would 
facilitate  the  realization  of  a  coordinated 
transportation  system.  We  were  also  in- 
terested in  finding  out  if  such  a  Depart- 
ment would  promote  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  Government,  and  whether 
it  could  be  so  structured  as  to  promote 
safety  in  public  transportation  on  the 
highways.  In  the  air,  and  on  the  sea. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
as  recommended  by  our  committee  will 
help  us  attain  these  goals. 

The  committee  received  and  analyzed 
several  hundred  suggested  changes  and 
amendments,  many  of  which  proved 
meritorious.  Indeed,  we  finally  adopted 
so  many  amendments  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  report  the  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amended  bill  vrtll  centralize  In 
one  new  Cabinet-level  Department  the 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  the  devel- 
opment, direction,  and  coordination  of 
the  principal  transportation  policies, 
functions,  and  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  activities  are  cur- 
rently being  carried  on  by  almost  100,000 
Federal  employees  In  a  dozen  different 
departments,  Independent  regulatory 
agencies  and  elements  thereof,  and  in- 
volve annual  expenditures  of  $6  billion. 
The  bill  will  provide  a  focal  point  of 
responsibility  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  all  modes  of  transportation 
safety.  And  finally,  the  bill  will  provide 
a  locus  of  responsibility  that  the  Congress 
can  look  to  for  making  legislative,  budg- 
etary, and  other  recommendations  de- 
signed to  Improve  our  transportation 
system. 

All  of  the  major  transportation  agen- 
cies and  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  except  the 
economic  regulatory  functions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  bill  would  also  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary,  the  modal  Adminis- 
trators and  a  newly  created  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transpor- 
tation safety  responsibilities  which  are 
now  vested  in  agencies  throughout  the 
Government. 
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jlCXNCnS  AMD  rDMCTTOJt$  TKANSTEKRED  TO  TBS 
NEW   DEP|UlTKXirr 

S.  3010.  as  amended,  would  transfer  to 
the  new  Department^  the  following  agen- 
cies and  functions:    i 

First.  The  Pedenjl  Aviation  Agency, 
in  its  entirety,  alonglwith  all  of  its  func- 
tions. I 

Second.  The  Bur^du  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce,  together  with 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  which 
it  administers,  as  wiell  as  its  numerous 
other  highway  activities. 

Third.  The  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Transportation, 
together  with  all  of  the  transportation 
functions  now  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  other  officers  and  offices 
of  the  Department  pif  Commeree  under 
various  statutes. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce, 
with  its  operating  and  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy  programs  for  the 
United  States  Merjohant  Marine  and 
shipping  industry.  J 

Fifth.  The  tJ.S.  Cjbast  Guard,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasiiry,  whose  principal 
peacetime  activities  relate  to  transporta- 
tion and  marine  safety. 

Sixth.  The  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce. 

Seventh.  The  safety  functions  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Eighth.  Those  fujictlons  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.|  performed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,}  tphlch  relate  to  an- 
chorages, bridges,  and  tolls. 

Ninth.  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporatlort, 

Tenth.  The  Alasl^a  Railroad,  now  im- 
der  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intierior. 

Eleventh.  The  fujhctions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  thd  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce by  the  National  Traffic  and  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Act  of  ld<6  and  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

Twelfth.  Railroad  and  motor  carriers 
safety  laws,  along  with  several  miscel- 
laneous functions  tfom  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

ORGANIZATION   Of{  SHE  DEPARTMENT 

The  proposed  Department  would  be 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, an  Under  Secretary,  four  Assistant 
Secretaries,  a  General  Counsel,  and  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 
The  principal  operaiting  agencies  within 
the  Department  vjould  be  a  Federal 
Aviation  Administiration,  a  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  a  Federal 
Maritime  Administration,  a  Federal 
Raih-oad  Admlnlstijation.  and  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Each  of  these  operating 
agencies  would  be ;  headed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator, except  if  or  the  Coast  Guard 
which  would  continue  to  be  headed  by 
the  Commandant.  All  of  these  principal 
officers,  including  the  modal  Adminis- 
trators and  a  Deputy  Administrator  in 
the  case  of  aviation,  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, j 

The  blU  further  ^Wishes  within  the 
Department  an  independent,  bipartisan 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board, 
composed    of    five    presldentially    ap- 
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pointed  members  with  tenure,  subject  to 
Senate  approval. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  within 
the  Department  an  independent,  bipar- 
tisan Maritime  Board,  composed  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administrator,  as 
Chairman,  and  two  other  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  to  handle  maritime 
subsidy  matters  involving  quasi- judicial 
decisions. 

ASSIGNMENT  AND  PERTORMANCE  OY  TSANSIXREKD 
FONCTIONS 

In  general,  all  of  the  fimctlons,  powers, 
and  duties  now  vested  in  the  transferred 
agencies,  or  in  those  from  which  such 
functions  have  been  transferred,  would 
be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  However,  the 
amended  bill  provides  for  further  dis- 
tribution of  some  of  these  fimctions  by 
assigning  them  to  the  operating  modal 
units,  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  or  the  Maritime  Board. 
The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  was 
to  vest  in  the  Secretary  the  general  ad- 
ministration and  promotional  fimctions, 
powers,  and  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  operation  of  the  Department,  while 
the  actual  performance  of  some  of  these 
functions,  especially  those  requiring  ex- 
pertise in  the  area  of  safety,  are  assigned 
to  appropriate  units  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

By  vesting  sole  authority  for  safety 
matters  in  trained  experts — as  proposed 
by  this  bill — the  committee  believes  that 
any  possible  semblance  of  political  In- 
fiuence  will  be  eliminated.  At  the  same 
time,  this  arrangement  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  devote  his  major  efforts  to 
the  numerous  other  responsibilities  at- 
tendant to  the  orgEuiizatlon  and  opera- 
tion of  a  Cabinet-level  Department. 

TRANSPORTATION  INVESTMENT  STANDARDS 

As  introduced,  section  7(a)  of  S.  3010 
placed  upon  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation the  responsibility  of  developing 
and  revising  standards  and  criteria  con- 
sistent with  national  transportation  pol- 
icies, for  the  formulation  and  economic 
evaluation  of  all  proposals  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Federal  f  imds  in  transporta- 
tion facilities  or  equipment.  It  then 
exempted  four  specific  types  of  proposals 
for  Federal  investment  from  the  stand- 
ards and  criteria  to  lie  established  by 
the  Secretary.  TTie  committee  amend- 
ed this  to  add  water  resource  projects  as 
a  fifth  type  of  proposal  for  Federal  In- 
vestment to  the  other  four  that  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  criteria  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

This  is  necessary  since  navigation  Is  a 
major  function  of  any  total  concept  of 
water  resource  development  and,  there- 
fore, other  phases  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment should  not  be  influenced  by 
standards  and  criteria  established  for 
application  to  problems  related  solely  to 
transportation. 

The  committee  Eimendment  also  pro- 
vides that  standards  and  criteria  de- 
veloped or  revised  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  until  they  are  approved  by  the 
Congress  Instead  of  the  President,  as 
originally  proposed. 


lUa  is  intended  to  retain  within  the 
Congress  its  constitutional  authority  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States.  A  blanket  delegation  of  such 
widespread  authority  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  Is  considered 
unwise.  The  section,  as  revised,  would 
place  on  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion the  responsibility  of  developing  the 
standards  and  criteria  but  would  retain 
in  the  Congress  the  final  responsibility 
for  their  approval — thereby  maintaining 
the  checlcs  and  balances  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

The  amendment  would  continue  the 
authority  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil to  establish  standards  and  criteria  for 
the  evaluation  of  water  resources  proj- 
ects where  It  was  placed  by  the  Con- 
gress just  last  year  when  the  Council 
was  established  by  section  101  of  Public 
Law  89-80. 

A  definition  of  primary  navigation 
benefits  Is  also  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  necessary  to  insure  that 
future  projects  will  be  evaluated  on  the 
same  basis  that  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  truly  great  system  of 
Inlsmd  navigation  that  has  served  this 
Nation  so  well  in  peace  and  war.  In 
November  of  1964,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, under  policy  guidance  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  issued  new  criteria 
for  the  evaluation  of  navigation  projects. 
Not  a  single  proposed  waterway  has  met 
the  test  of  these  new  criteria.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  finally  recognized  the 
difficulty  of  applying  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  the  directive  of  November  1964. 
and  has  Just  recenUy  stated  that  they 
will  be  reversed.  But  the  much  needed 
expansion  of  our  network  of  inland  wa- 
terways Is  far  too  important  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  to  be  subjected  to  the 
conceptual  manipulations  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  This  is  a  matter  within 
the  proper  purview  of  Congress,  and  my 
amendment  to  section  7  returns  this 
prerogative  to  the  legislative  branch. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  corps'  experience  with  the 
development  of  commerce  on  major  ex- 
isting wateriways  has  shown  that  the 
former  method  of  evaluating  navigation 
benefits  which  my  amendment  re- 
instates has  resulted  in  ultra-conserva- 
tive estimates  of  traffic  growth. 

Finally,  section  7,  as  amended,  ex- 
pands the  membership  on  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil  to  Include  the  new 
Secretary  of  Transportation  on  matters 
pertaining  to  navigation  features  of 
water  resource  projects.  The  expansion 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council  to  in- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
these  matters  Is  consistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  section  101  of  Public  Law  89-80. 
which  established  the  Council. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  review  and  restructure  the  organi- 
zation of  our  Government  wherever  and 
whenever  necessary  if  we  are  to  move 
forward  with  the  flow  of  progress.  Fed- 
erskl  programs  and  expenditures  must  be 
fully  coordinated,  and  adequate  provi- 
sions must  be  made  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  new  policies. 
That  there  is  a  critical  need  to  do  this 
now  in  the  field  of  transix>rtatlon  is 
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clearly  demonstrated,  and  approfirlate 
action  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to 
achieve  that  end. 

The  creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment represents  the  highest  f onn  of 
Government  reorganization.  It  is  not  a 
proposal  to  be  lightly  \indertaken. 

If  our  transportation  system  Is  to 
meet  the  needs  of  today  and  the  demands 
of  tomorrow,  we  must  focus  our  efforts 
and  attention  at  the  Federal  level  in  a 
Cabinet  Department,  as  proposed  by  this 
legislation. 

America  is  a  nation  on  the  move  and 
we  need  the  very  best  transportation  sys- 
tem possible  for  our  people  and  our 
goods.  Your  committee  believes  that  the 
organizational  structure  for  the  new  De- 
partment proposed  In  this  bill  will  facili- 
tate the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion toward  the  realization  of  that  goal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S^iator  3rleld? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  h{«py  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  if  this  bill  Is  approved  by  Congress 
and  becomes  law.  It  will  agsdn  becom* 
possible  to  make  progress  in  waterway 
Improvement  and  development? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  so.  with 
the  amendment  that  the  committee 
adopted — an  amendment  which  I  ^xm- 
sored — which  places  the  criteria  tor  de- 
termining the  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
comparison  with  presently  existiiur  rates 
for  transportation  by  competing  facili- 
ties, rather  than  what  the  rates  might 
be  after  the  navigation  project  was  com- 
pleted, and  rates  began  to  ctMne  down  to 
meet  its  competltlCTi. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Of  course,  the  formula 
or  the  policy  In  effect  at  the  present 
time- 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Foe    the    last    2 
years.    

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes;  for  the  last  2  years. 
That  policy  appears  to  give  the  railroads 
the  power  to  block  every  single  waterway 
improvement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  they  do 
have  that  power,  under  the  present 
policy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  they  have  done 
it.  too. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  probably 
have  done  so,  and  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

If  we  are  to  ccnnpare  benefits  in  order 
to  Justify  an  Improvement,  the  proper 
way  is  to  comj)ere  them  with  existing 
conditions,  not  what  the  condlti(»is  wiU 
be  after  the  competition  has  been  estab- 
ll^ed,  and  that  c(»ni>etition  begins  to 
work  against  the  competitors. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  certainly  has  been 
possible  to  block  waterway  developments, 
or  even  modest  improvements  in  water- 
ways, simply  by  the  railroads  making  a 
promise — which  might  be  expected  at 
some  times  and  places,  but  oiight  not  to 
be  permitted  under  Government  poli- 
cies-—which  they  do  not  keep. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  point  out 
another  vast  improvement  which  I  think 
we  have  made  in  this  bill :  Under  the  orig- 
inal bill,  as  presented  by  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Secretary  of  the  Etepartment 
would  formulate  policies  and  submit 
them  to  the  President,  and  then  could 
initiate  them  and  put  them  into  effect. 


Under  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  can  take  the  lead- 
ership— ^m  fact,  he  is  directed  to  take  the 
leadership— in  formulating  policy.  But 
they  have  to  cc«ne  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proval before  the  policies  can  be  put  into 
effect. 

Thus,  particularly  as  to  the  waterways, 
we  have  dual  protection.  I  think  that  Is 
the  way  it  should  be.  I  think  that  is  the 
only  way  to  medntain  checks  and  bal- 
ances, if  Congress  is  to  perform  its  func- 
tion of  establishing  policy  by  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  noticed,  in  Bome 
of  the  studies  that  have  been  made  of 
proposed  waterway  improvements,  that 
the  report  and  the  study  seem  to  be  based 
on  existing  business  along  an  unimproved 
waterway,  without  giving  full  considera- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  business  which 
would  occur  along  that  route  if  the  wa- 
terway were  improved. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  formula  set 
forth  in  this  bill  requires  that  that  be 
considered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  would  be  an  important  considera- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  we  are  going 
to  make  it  the  law,  if  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  one  good  thing 
about  the  bill,  anyway,  if  it  does  what 
the  Senator  says  it  does. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  intended  to  do 
that.  I  think  everyone  is  satisfied  that 
it  would.  We  worked  on  this;  we  did  not 
Just  take  it  for  granted.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill,  if  I  may  say  so,  embody  the 
views  of  the  chairman,  because  I  am  vi- 
tally Interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
development  of  our  water  resources  and 
inland  navigation  and  transportation. 

I  may  say  that  I  took  the  position  that 
the  original  bill  would  have  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  I  think  we  have  corrected  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  case  of  modes  of 
transportation,  we  know  from  expe- 
rience and  observation  that  resisonable 
and  fair  competition  makes  business 
rather  than  destroying  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Wherever  there  is 
navigation  on  the  Inland  waterways,  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  areas  concerned 
is  enhanced,  and  everyone  profits  by  it — 
the  railroads  and  everyone  else. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  ones  who  oppose 
progress  the  most  frequently  tiun  out  to 
be  the  greatest  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  true. 
That  was  foimd  to  be  so  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  potential.  The  private  power 
companies  opposed  such  development 
originally,  but  today  the  development 
has  resulted  in  a  greater  need  and  de- 
mand, and  there  are  demands  from 
more  sources  than  ever  for  more  power. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  a  good  example 
of  that  in  New  England,  where  the 
private  utility  companies  have  vigorous- 
ly opposed  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project  in  Maine.  I  do  not  know  how 
practical  that  proposal  Is,  although  I 
think  it  Is  practical.  But  the  very  fact 
that  it  has  had  encouragement  from 
Government  circles  has  prompted  the 
New  England  utility  companies  to  move 
ahead  and  to  progress,  action  which 
undoubtedly  they  would  have  postponed 


for  some  years  had  it  not  been  for  the 
threat  of  competition. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to 
have  one  point  cleared  up.  For  a  long 
while — I  suppose  from  the  very  time  the 
Coast  Guard  was  created — appropria- 
tion requests  for  that  service  went  di- 
rectly to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
without  any  authorization  being  re- 
quired. Two,  three,  or  four  years  ago— 
not  long  ago,  in  any  case — a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  and 
signed  by  the  President  requiring  that 
Coast  Guard  appropriations  be  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House. 
That  put  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  same 
level  as  the  military  services,  so  far  as 
appropriations  are  concerned. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  made  represen- 
tations to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  that  he  hoped  that  this 
practice  would  continue  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce  would  retain 
the  authority  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  in  advance  of 
the  appropriations  being  made. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is: 
Will  this  be  possible  imder  the  bill? 
Will  there  be  any  change  in  existing 
law? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  27  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  fioor  at  this  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee.  He  will  answer  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington require? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
to  respond  to  the  question  and  to  make 
a  formal  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  the  committee  has 
provided  that  the  status  quo  wUl  be 
maintained  insofar  as  the  Coast  Guard 
is  concerned.  Under  the  pending  bill,  It 
will  be  in  exactly  the  same  situation 
with  respect  to  its  existing  authority  un- 
der the  Treasury  Department. 

That  authority,  in  all  respects,  will 
remain  the  same. 

I  assiune  that  practice  would  continue 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that.  I  know  my  pleasure  will  be  shared 
by  the  colleague  of  the  Senator,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Washington. 

I  think  this  authorization  process  has 
worked  out  much  better,  not  only  as  far 
as  the  Coast  Guard  Is  concerned,  but 
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also  as  far  as  the  Intierests  of  the  country 
are  concerned,  than  i  the  previous  system. 
I  am  glad  that  tl^e  conunittee  saw  fit 
to  retain  this  powdr  in  the  Commerce 
Committee.  | 

Mr.  JACKSON.  ^Ir.  President,  as  the 
Senator  is  aware,  tihe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiuy  has  full  authority  and  control 
over  the  Coast  Guard  in  peacetime. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  JAs  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, however,  thfe  Coast  Guard  is 
operated  for  all  practical  purposes  as  a 
separate  entity. 

The  committee  in  its  report  has  rec- 
ognized the  tradition  that  the  Coast 
Guard  be  under  the  authority  and  con- 
trol of  the  Departnidnt  of  the  Treasmr. 
We  have  mad^  it  c^dar  that  we  feel  the 
practice  over  the  years  of  giving  certain 
specific  identification  to  the  Coast  Guard 
is  a  soimd  practicei 

It  is  our  intent  ihat  this  practice  be 
continued  in  the  new  Department. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  However,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  shifted  in  its  entirety  to 
the  new  Departme^.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Ithe  Coast  Guard  will 
be  shifted  in  its  entirety  to  the  new  De- 
partment without  any  substantive 
change  in  the  existing  situation  as  it 
relates  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  President.  I 
thjuik  the  Senator,  j  [ 

Mr.  JACKSON,  ^r.  President,  S.  3010 
will  establish  a  4ew  Department  of 
Transportation,  encompassing  within  its 
jurisdiction  every  form  of  transporta- 
tion— on  land,  in  the  water,  and  in  the 
sky  above.  The  bill  will  affect  the  com- 
muter on  his  way  to  and  from  work,  the 
shipper  and  producer  marketing  his 
goods,  the  consumer,  the  traveler  by  pri- 
vate auto,  bus,  traiA.  ship,  and  airplane, 
and  management  and  labor. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
with  its  over  94,000  employees  would  rank 
fourth  in  size  in  terms  of  civilian  and 
military  employment;  and  with  its 
nearly  $6.3  billion  for  fiscal  1967  would 
rank  fifth  in  size  in  terms  of  budget  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Within  Its  broad  compass  the  new  De- 
partment will  hav^  the  operation  of  a 
railroad— the  Alaska  Railroad;  the  de- 
velopment of  a  giant  jet  aircraft— the 
supersonic  transport;  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  seaway — the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Corporation ;  the  operation 
of  airports— National  and  Dulles  in 
Washington,  D.C.;jthe  enforcement  of 
laws  on  the  high  seas  and  waters  within 
U5.  jurisdiction— the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
which  operates  as  part  of  the  Navy  in 
time  of  war ;  the  regiulation  of  pilotage  on 
the  Great  Lakes— the  Great  Lakes  Pilot- 
age Administration;  the  development 
and  supervision  of  i  an  Interstate  High- 
way System— thel  $4.5-billion-a-year 
Federal  highway  p^gram.  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  highway 
beautiflcation— the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion  Act;  the  operation  of  schools — ^the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy;  demonstrations 
to  high-speed  ground  transportation— 
the  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Act;  merchant  marine  and  shipping  pro- 
«ramsr-the  Merchant  Marine  Acts;  the 


operation  of  air  navigation  systems  and 
the  control  of  airspace — Federal  Aviation 
Act;  and.  finally,  safety — safety  of  rail- 
roads, motor  carriers,  buses,  oil  pipelines, 
airplanes,  ships,  and  automobiles. 

But  even  with  all  these  duties,  not  all 
transportation  will  be  included  In  the 
Department.  Urban  transportation  will 
remain  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  transportation 
of  mall  will  remain  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment; transportation  of  military 
goods  and  personnel  will  remain  in  the 
Department  of  Defense;  transportation 
of  Government-owned  agricultural  com- 
modities will  remain  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  construction  of  naviga- 
tion projects  will  remain  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  and  the  economic  regula- 
tion of  transp>ortation  will  remain  with 
the  regulatory  agencies — the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

The  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, headed  by  a  Cab|net-level  Secre- 
tary, will  centralize  responsibility  for  co- 
ordination of  our  existing  transportation 
programs  and  policies,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  transport  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  21st  century. 

S.  3010  vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation the  responsibility  for  providing 
general  leadership  in  the  development 
of  national  transportation  poUcies  and 
programs;  msiklng  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  for  their 
implementation;  promoting  and  under- 
taking the  development,  collection,  and 
dissemination  of  technological,  statisti- 
cal, economic,  and  other  information 
relevtmt  to  domestic  and  international 
transportation;  promoting  and  under- 
taking research  and  development  in  and 
among  all  modes  and  types  of  transpor- 
tation services  and  facilities;  promoting 
and  undertaking  research  and  develop- 
ment in  noise  abatement,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  aircraft  noise;  the 
development  of  standards  and  criteria 
for  the  formulation  and  economic  evalua- 
tion of  all  proposals  for  the  investment 
of  Federal  funds  in  transportation,  with 
certain  stated  exceptions,  including 
water  resource  projects;  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  of  the  farfiung  transpor- 
tation activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  will  also  be  vested 
with  all  of  the  administrative  and  pro- 
motional fimctions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  to  the  Department. 

To  aid  the  Secretary  in  performing 
these  challenging  duties,  S.  3010  provides 
for  four  Assistant  Secretaries  without 
statutory  assigimients.  These  Assistant 
Secretaries  will  perform  such  duties  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  coordination  and  leader- 
ship functions. 

S.  3010  also  provides  for  four  Admin- 
istrators— one  each  for  Aviation,  High- 
way, Rail,  and  Maritime— to  carry  out 
policy  and  program  matters  relating  to 
each  particular  mode.  These  four  modal 
administrators,  together  with  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  will  exer- 


cise duties  in  particular  areas  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  establishment  of  both  cross-the- 
t>oard  Assistant  Secretaries  and  modal 
administrators  should  insure  that  the 
Secretary  has  assistance  not  only  in  his 
coordination  and  leadership  duties,  but 
also  in  his  responsibilities  for  carrying 
out  programs  concerning  particular- 
modes  of  transportation. 

Primary  responsibility  for  safety  with- 
in the  Department  would  be  vested  in 
a  National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 
This  Board  would:  First,  determine  the 
probable  cause  of  all  transportation  ac- 
cidents and  report  the  facts,  conditions, 
and  circumstances  of  each  accident ;  sec- 
ond, review  on  appeal  the  suspension, 
amendment,  modification,  or  denial  or 
any  certificate  or  license  issued  by  the 
Secretary  or  Administrator;  and  third, 
conduct  special  safety  studies,  issue  re- 
ports on  safety,  and  recommend  safety 
legislation.  The  Safety  Board  would  as- 
sume the  present  accident  investigation, 
determination  of  probable  cause,  and  li- 
censing appeal  fimctions  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

S.  3010,  as  introduced,  vested  all  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  transferred  to 
the  Department  in  the  Secretary.  This 
would  include  not  only  promotional  and 
administrative  functions,  such  as  admin- 
istering the  Federal  highway  acts,  but 
also  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-judicial 
functions,  such  as  estabhshing  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  explosives. 

The  essence  of  quasi-Judicial  and 
quasi-legislative  functicms  is  tliat  they 
involve  matters  which  are  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  record  after  affording  in- 
terested persons  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views.  Congress  could,  for  ex- 
ample, establish  niles  and  regulations 
for  the  transportation  of  explosives. 
This  would  not  be  practicable  and  in- 
stead. Congress  has  delegated  this  duty 
to  an  independent  agency — the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — ^to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  according  to 
procediures  established  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act. 

The  effect  of  vesting  these  duties  in 
the  Secretary  would  be  that  the  initial 
decision  would  be  made  by  a  model  ad- 
ministrator, and  than  an  extra  layer  of 
appeal  would  be  added — to  the  Secre- 
tarial level — before  finality  occurred. 
The  conunittee  considered  that  sucn 
quasi- judicial  and  quasi-legislative  mas- 
ters should  be  decided  by  the  modal  ad- 
ministrators, and  that  their  decisions 
should  be  administratively  final  and  ap- 
pealable only  to  the  courts,  except  cer- 
tain certificate  appeals  which  would  go 
to  an  independent  board — the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board — in  ac- 
cordance with  present  practice. 

Two  matters  Uie  committee  considered 
to  be  of  this  quasi- judicial  nature.  The 
first  is  safety.  Presently,  rail,  highway 
and  pipeline  safety  are  carried  out  by  an 
independent  agency — the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Aircraft  safety 
is  carried  out  by  two  independent  agen- 
cies, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Martime 
safety  Is  now  carried  out  by  the  Coast 
Guard,   which   as   a   practical   matter 
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functions  as  an  Independent  unit  with- 
in the  Treasury  under  a  Presldentlally 
appointed  Commandant. 

S.  3010  as  reported  by  the  committee 
places  responsibility  for  highway  safety 
In  the  Highway  Administrator;  for  rail 
and  pipeline  safety  In  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministrator; and  for  aviation  safety  In 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator. 
The  decisions  of  these  administrators  as 
to  safety  would  be  administratively  final. 
The  Coast  Quard.  which  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  as  a  legal  en- 
tity, would  continue  to  operate  under  the 
Commandant,  and  handle  maritime 
safety  In  accordance  with  present  pro- 
cedures. 

The  second  matter  involving  quasl- 
judlclal  functions  Is  maritime  subsidy 
matters.  As  to  maritime  subsidy  mat- 
ters, 'there  are  requirements  for  hear- 
ings, and  a  history  of  Independent 
boards  and  administrations  handling 
these  matters.  S.  3010,  as  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  places  in  the 
Maritime  Board  the  exercise  of  maritime 
subsidy  matters,  which  involve  hearings, 
and  the  Board's  decisions  are  admin- 
istratively final.  Appeals,  as  provided 
by  law,  would  be  directly  to  the  courts. 

The  placing  of  these  duties  In  modal 
Administrators  and  the  Maritime  Board 
will  free  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
vital  responsibilities  and  duties  as  to  co- 
ordination, development  of  transporta- 
tion policy,  promotional  fiuictions,  and 
administration  entrusted  to  him  by  this 
act.  It  wUl  also  Insure  that  these  techni- 
cal matters  requiring  the  highest  degree 
of  expertise  receive  adequate  attention, 
free  from  any  partisan  political  consid- 
erations. 

The  removal  of  these  duties  leaves  the 
Secretary  vast  responsibilities.  He  Is 
directed  to  develop  transportation  policy, 
and  to  coordinate  all  Government  trans- 
portation policies  and  programs.  In  the 
highway  field.  It  will  be  the  Secretary's 
duty  to  administer  the  nearly  $5  bUllon 
a  year  Federal-aid  highway  program; 
the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act;  and  the 
recently  passed  Highway  Safety  and  Na- 
tional Tra£Qc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Acts  of  1966.  The  quasi-Judicial  func- 
tions entrusted  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  concerning  motor  carrier 
safety  involve  approximately  $2  million 
a  year  and  less  than  200  personnel. 

The  Secretary's  responsibilities  in  the 
railroad  and  pipeline  field  would  be  to 
carry  out  those  duties  now  in  the  Secre- 
taury  of  Commerce  involving  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  research  and  de- 
velopment; and  the  duties  now  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  involving  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  The  Railroad  Admin- 
istrator would  carry  out  those  duties 
transferred  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  concerning  rail  and 
pipeline  safety. 

The  committee  devoted  serious  and 
lengthy  consideration  to  the  assignment 
of  aviation  and  maritime  functions 
within  the  Department.  The  committee 
members  desired  to  treat  all  quasl-judl- 
dal  functions  similarly  within  the  De- 
partment, but  the  M>Pllcation  of  this 
principle  to  aviation  safety  and  maritime 
matters  was  not  easy. 


Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  the  FAA  has  been  responsible  for 
operating  the  air  navigation  system,  reg- 
ulating air  commerce  to  promote  its 
safety,  and  prescribing  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  certification  of  airmen  and 
for  design,  materials,  and  workmanship 
of  aircraft  construction  and  msdnte- 
nance.  These  functions,  pertaining  to 
saifety,  were  transferred  to  and  made  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator to  exercise  within  the  Department. 
The  other  duties  now  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  such  as  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Airport  Act;  air- 
craft registration  and  title  recording; 
duties  under  the  International  Aviation 
Facilities  Act;  and  duties  under  the 
Washington  National  Airport  Act,  were 
vested  in  the  Secretary. 

The  duties  vested  in  the  Secretary 
could,  of  course,  be  delegated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  modal  Administrators,  but 
they  need  not  be.  The  duties  statutorily 
assigned  to  the  modal  Administrators, 
such  as  those  involving  aviation  safety, 
would  be  carried  out  by  them  and  could 
not  be  transferred  within  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  Secretary. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  presently 
has  statutory  responsibility  for  investi- 
gating suscidents  involving  civil  aircraft, 
determining  the  cause  or  probable  cause 
of  such  accidents,  and  reviewing  on  ap- 
I>eal  certificate  actions  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  This  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  which  is  charged  with  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  air  safety,  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  investigation  and  deter- 
mination of  probable  cause,  has  worked 
well  according  to  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  committee. 

S.  3010  as  Introduced  would  have 
transferred  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  du- 
ties Involving  probable  cause  and  appeal 
certificate  actions  to  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  and  aircraft  in- 
vestigation to  the  Secretary,  who  would 
assign  them  to  an  OfSce  of  Accident  In- 
vestigation. The  committee  determined 
that  aircraft  accident  Investigation 
^ould  be  kept  independent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present  practice,  and  as- 
signed this  duty  to  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

In  the  maritime  field,  the  committee 
determined  that  maritime  subsidy  mat- 
ters, which  primarily  are  of  a  quasi- ju- 
dicial nature,  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  statutorily  established  Mari- 
time Board.  The  Maritime  Board  would 
be  composed  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, as  Chairman,  and  two  addi- 
tional members,  with  tenure,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  decisions  of  the  Maritime 
Board  would  be  administratively  final, 
and  appeals  authorized  by  law  would  be 
directly  to  the  courts. 

The  remaining  matters,  in  accordance 
with  the  handling  of  other  modes,  could 
have  been  vested  in  the  Secretary.  In- 
stead, it  was  decided  to  place  these  mat- 
ters in  the  hands  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, but  not  to  make  his  deci- 
sions administratlyely  final.  Some  of 
these  other  matters,  such  as  determin- 
ing trade  routes,  do  involve  questions 


which  could  be  considered  in  the  gray 
zone  of  quasi- judicial;  but  others,  such 
as  examining  nautical  schools,  adminis- 
tering the  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
and  certain  national  emergency  powers] 
clearly  do  not.  The  various  merchant 
marine  matters  are  interrelated,  and 
therefore  it  was  decided  to  provide  for 
their  exercise  solely  by  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Administrator  and  the  Maritime 
Board.  It  was  not  considered  appro- 
priate, however,  to  make  the  Maritime 
Administrator's  decisions  in  such  areas 
as  national  emergency  functions  and 
nautical  school  review  administratively 
final. 

This  administrative  assignment  of 
functions,  which  the  committee  adopted, 
has  strengthened  the  bill.  It  will  entrust 
responsibilities  within  the  Department 
to  appropriate  officials.  Furthermore, 
it  will  free  the  Secretary  to  devote  his 
time  to  providing  this  Nation  with  a  co- 
ordinated national  transportation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  coming  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  President,  before  urging  the  Sen- 
ate to  act  favorably  on  S.  3010,  I  want 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  James  R.  Calloway,  the  staff  direc- 
tor, led  the  team  that  handled  these 
long  drawn  out  hearings  and  the  dis- 
cussions that  went  on  after  the  hearings 
were  completed.  His  work  was  out- 
standing. 

He  was  ably  assisted  In  the  Committee 
on  Gtovemment  Operations  by  Mr.  Eli 
Nobleman,  a  longtime  member  of  the 
professional  staff. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  presented 
to  the  committee  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
national  transportation  policy.  The  need 
for  a  substantive  understanding  of  trans- 
portation matters  is  obvious  in  this  un- 
dertaking. We  were  fortunate,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
chairman  [Mr.  Magkxjson]  to  have  the 
services  of  his  chief  counsel,  Mr.  Gerald 
B.  Grinstein,  who  has  had  long  and  ex- 
tensive experience  In  this  field. 

Mr.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  a  staff  counsel 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  advising  and  assisting  on 
the  substantive  transpwrtation  problems. 
I  must  say  that  his  experience  at  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  in  the 
transportation  field  and  on  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  for  many  years  was 
of  Invaluable  help.  Mr.  Sender's  advice, 
counsel,  and  technical  assistance  and 
tremendous  understanding  of  the  broad 
and  complex  field  of  transportation  made 
it  possible,  with  the  wonderful  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  members  of  the  staff, 
to  report  the  bill  imanlmously  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
S.  3010  as  favorably  and  unanimously 
reported  by  the  committee. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Ribicoff  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  page  68  of  the  bill, 
line  7,  the  following  appears: 

The  standards  and  criteria  for  economic 
evaluation  of  water  resource  projects  shall  be 
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developed  by  the  Wa  4r  Resources  CouncU 
established  by  Public! Law  89-80.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  standards  and  criteria,  the 
primary  direct  navigation  benefits  of  a  water 
resource  project  are  defined  as  the  product  of 
the  savings  to  shlppeqa  using  the  waterway 
and  the  estimated  tralAc  that  would  use  the 
waterway;  j 

Am  I  correct  in  uijflerstanding  that  to 
get  feasibility  underi  the  criteria,  poten- 
tial business  on  thd  waterway  shall  be 
taken  into  considera^on? 

The  reason  I  ask  tlhat  question  is  that 
under  the  present  formula  and  the  pres- 
ent methods,  investijfators  will  go  to  the 
established  companies  who  are  located 
perhaps  several  miles  away  from  the 
waterfront,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  no  improved  waterway  they  can 
use.  They  naturally  say  they  cannot  use 
them  because  they  know  if  the  waterways 
were  improved  they  \lirould  have  competi- 
tion and  would  hav4  to  locate  on  it,  or 
relocate  themselves. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  some  studies  have 
been  made  only  of  e^tlsting  shippers  who 
do  not  want  competition  as  to  the  pro- 
posed improvement  in  a  waterway. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  can  only  answer  the 
question  this  way.  jlTie  entire  burden 
of  section  7  of  the  biu  is  to  maintain  the 
existing  law.  The  lahguage  as  originally 
presented  hi  the  administration  bill 
would  have  changed  substantially  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  water  transpor- 
tation. This  grew  out  of  a  1964  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  directive. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McCttLLAN]  pointed  out 
In  his  opening  remarks,  we  did  not  ac- 
cept the  administration  language  as  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  We  elected  to 
maintain  the  status  quo. 

I  wish  to  emphasii  this.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  standard  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  or  any  other  agency  charged 
with  that  responsibility,  would  apply. 

I  assume  that  takes  care  of  recently 
contemplated  mattery  but  I  hesitate  to 
predict  that.  I : 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  |>resldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  ptiefiy? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  page  69  there  is  set 
forth  the  method  of  evaluation.  I  am 
glad  that  the  committee  did  not  accept 
the  administration  recommendation  be- 
cause under  the  poUcy  of  the  last  2  years 
the  improved  waterways  have  been  some- 
thing to  dream  about  but  not  to  expect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Th»t  was  a  policy,  but 
not  a  statutory  poUcyl 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ^eld  to  the  Senator 
irom  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  who  can 
respond  more  definitively  as  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  law  Bt  the  present  time. 
ms  is  what  we  are  reelly  talking  about 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
irom  Washington,      j 

As  a  member  of  both,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUe  Works,  and  as  cospon- 
sor  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
*nfansas  [Mr.  McCl^uan],  of  title  vn, 
«it  now  stands  toi  the  bill,  I  would 
«^nd  to  the  Senatdij  from  Vermont  by 
»ylng  this.  1 

^^ore  November  1^64,  as  the  Senator 
"^  knows,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
««a  what  was  called  the  "current  rate" 
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theory  on  criteria  for  navigation  proj- 
ects. After  that,  they  went  to  a  "com- 
pelled rate"  theory,  so  that  after  No- 
vember 1964.  we  have  built  no  new  navi- 
gation projects;  no  new  ones  have  been 
authorized. 

Since  we  have  been  considering  title 
vn  in  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  now  Issued  another  letter  In  which 
they  have  gone  back  to  the  "current 
rate"  theory.  That  Is,  cost-benefit  ratio 
would  be  based  upon  the  savings  on 
freight  on  the  basis  of  current  freight 
rates,  with  these  two  exceptions. 

First,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter 
says  that  the  Bureau  Intends  to  continue 
to  study  the  matter,  which  sounds  very 
ominous,  because  what  they  did  by  let- 
ter they  can  change  by  letter.  Further- 
more, when  they  define  "current  rate," 
they  can  go  off  as  far  as  they  want  to,  to 
another  part  of  the  country  and  use 
rates  behig  charged  a  long  way  from 
where  the  project  is  to  be  built.  We 
think  it  should  be  written  into  the  statute 
that  cost-benefit  ratio  will  be  based  on 
current  rates,  and  current  rates  should 
be  defined  to  be  those  rates  In  the  actual 
area  where  the  navigation  project  is 
proposed.    That  is  what  this  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  hi  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  marked  portion  of  page  14  of 
the  committee  report,  which  sets  forth 
the  explanation  of  title  vn  of  the  bill 
and  also  sets  forth  the  finding  of  the 
committee  that  current  rates  should  be 
defined  as  rates  presently  being  charged 
In  the  actual  area  of  the  proposed  navi- 
gation project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  fourth  amendment  would  continue 
the  authority  of  the  Water  Resources  Council 
to  estabUsh  standards  and  criteria  for  the 
evaJuatlon  of  water  resource  projects  where 
It  was  placed  by  the  Congress  last  year  when 
the  Council  was  established  by  section  101 
of  Public  Law  89-80.  In  addition,  It  would 
set  forth  a  definition  of  primary  navigation 
benefits  which  the  committee  deemed  neces- 
sary In  order  to  insure  that  futvire  projects 
wUl  be  evaluated  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
which  have  resulted  In  the  development  of 
this  Nation's  outstanding  system  of  Inland 
navigation  which  has  served  so  weU  In  peace 
and  war.  After  providing  that  the  standards 
and  criteria  for  economic  evaluation  of  water 
resource  projects  shall  be  developed  by  the 
Water  Resources  CouncU,  the  amended  lan- 
guage provides: 

'•For  the  purpose  of  such  standards  and 
criteria,  the  primary  direct  navigation  bene- 
fits of  a  water  resoxirce  project  are  defined  as 
the  product  of  the  savings  to  shippers  using 
the  waterway  and  the  estimated  traffic  that 
would  use  the  waterway;  where  the  savings 
to  shippers  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
difference  between  (a)  the  freight  rates  or 
charges  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  study 
for  the  movement  by  the  alternative  means 
and  (b)  those  which  would  be  charged  on  the 
proposed  waterway;  and  where  the  estimate 
of  traffic  that  would  lase  the  waterway  win 
be  based  on  such  freight  rates,  taking  into 
accoimt  projections  of  the  economic  growth 
of  the  area." 

The  fifth  amendment  which  merely  ex- 
pands the  membership  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  to  include  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  matters  pertaining  to 
navigation  features  of  water  resource  proj- 


ects. Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  section  101  of  Public  Law  8&-80,  which 
established  the  CouncU. 

In  connection  with  the  definition  of  pri- 
mary direct  benefits,  contained  in  the  foiirth 
amendment  and  set  forth  above,  the  commit- 
tee desires  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
in  estimating  navigation  benefits,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  to  use  the  rates  prevailing 
in  the  area  under  consideration  In  the  survey 
report  and  Is  not  to  Introduce  a  freight  rate 
applied  in  some  other  area,  even  though  it 
may  have  limited  application  in  the  trans- 
portation of  commodities  from  other  regions 
to  an  area  that  could  be  served  by  the  pro- 
posed development. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
committee  for  putting  this  requirement 
Into  the  law. 

I  am  prompted  to  ask  these  questions 
because  of  one  situation  which  I  have  in 
mind  where  I  beUeve,  under  the  old 
formula  and  study,  it  was  shown  that 
the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  really  was 
about  0.83-to-l.  without  taking  hito  con- 
sideration the  Inevitable  increase  In 
business  in  the  communities  along  the 
route  which  would,  in  my  judgment, 
bring  it  to  an  economic  level. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  comment  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  comment  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  be  specifically  re- 
sponsive to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  I  wish  to  read  from  page 
27  of  the  committee  report: 

The  estimate  of  traffic  that  would  use  the 
waterway  is  to  be  based  on  such  freight 
rates,  taking  into  account  projections  of  the 
economic  growth  of  the  area. 

That  Is  simply  a  codification  of  exist- 
ing law  and  practice  prior  to  the  direc- 
tive that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued 
hi  1964. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  ask  one  further 
question.  Does  that  take  into  considera- 
tion an  increase  hi  recreational  traffic 
as  well  as  what  we  call  heavier  cargo, 
because  the  case  I  have  in  mind  would 
enjoy  a  great  recreational  increase? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Under  the  legislation 
we  have  passed,  I  will  answer  this  way: 
The  corps,  of  course.  In  multiple-pur- 
pose projects  can  include  In  its  program 
recreational  benefits.  I  carmot  answer 
the  question  of  the  Senator  as  to  the 
traffic  on  the  river  of  a  recreational  na- 
ture. But  It  would  be  commercial  and 
noncommercial.  All  of  that,  of  course, 
is  tied  in  with  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
of  the  project. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  recreation  potential  should  be 
taken  Into  account? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  It  should, 
certainly,  because  It  Is  commerce. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Whether  or  not  there 
would  be  both  freight  and  recreation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  understand  the  situation,  and  1 
am  happy  that  it  has  developed  as  I 
think  It  has.  I  should  Uke  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  to  attend 
to  my  questions  so  that  he,  too,  may  reply 
if  it  becomes  appropriate. 

Do  I  imderstand  correctly  that  the 
system  by  which  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
was  established,  prior  to  the  unfortunate 
order  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In 
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1964.  which  had  operated  well  and  suc- 
cessfTilly  for  many  years  but  was  set 
aside  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  will 
now  become  the  rule  of  operation  In  de- 
termining the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  of 
proposed  waterway  development  proj- 
ects under  this  legislation,  so  that  no 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  any  other  ad- 
ministrative office  can  change  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  not  only  ne- 
gated the  1964  directive  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  but  we  have,  by  statute,  also 
written  Into  section  7  what  the  criteria 
are,  should  be.  and  must  be.  In  connec- 
tion with  water  navigation  projects. 
Much  of  that,  In  the  past,  has  been  of  a 
policy  nature.  We  have  now,  by  statute. 
made  clear  that  we  Insist  the  policy  be 
that  of  the  executive  branch  prior  to  the 
directive  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of 
1964. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  goes  beyond  what 
it  was  previously. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  is 
that  after  a  great  many  of  us,  including 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  others,  had  protested  vig- 
orously against  the  change  In  policy 
which  resulted  from  the  order  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1964,  tlie  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  recently  wenc  back 
to  the  program  by  supplanting  the  order 
of  1964  and  reinstating  the  old  policy. 

I  have  felt  that  It  would  be  wise  to 
make  the  old  policy  permanent  for  all 
purposes  by  putting  it  in  the  act  and  pre- 
venting the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  any 
other  executive  office  or  agency  from 
changing  it  by  arbitrary  flat.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  that  is  the  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  ^vUl  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  In  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  and  also  for  pijrposes 
of  making  the  record  clear,  I  agree  100 
percent  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said. 

The  authority  over  new  navigation 
projects  would  have  been  fragmented  in 
the  original  bill  as  Introduced.  Now. 
under  this  bill,  it  will  remain  with  the 
Water  Resources  Council  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  We  have  written  into  the 
statute  the  criteria  we  support,  and  we 
have  defined  the  criteria  in  the  report. 
This  Is  far  superior,  I  think,  to  what  the 
other  body  wound  up  with  by  strlldjig  title 
Vn  altogether.  I  would  say  that  title  vn 
now  is  a  real  "plus"  in  the  bill.  It  Is  an 
integral  part  of  my  support  of  the  bill — 
that  Is.  what  we  have  written  into  it.  It 
Is  also  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClkllan],  who  is  a  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  the  amendment,  wants  in  the 
MU.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  good 
titl«  vn.  and  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Senate  and  the  conference  keep 
It  unchanged. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  express  not 
(»aly  my  own  appreciation  of  this,  but 
because  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  AsvropriaUons  Committee,  the  sen- 


ior Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Elleh- 
Dxa],  has  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
same  subject,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  too 
will  be  highly  appreciative  of  the  change. 
I  express  publicly  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senators  who  have  brought  it  about. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  affirm  the  position  of 
the  dlstlng\ilshed  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  formerly  served  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  with  great  diligence  and  ef- 
fectiveness. I  also  commend  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  for  their  action 
with  regard  to  the  criteria  on  water  re- 
source development. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  ask  another 
question. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are,  of  course, 
a  number  of  regulatory  agencies.  I 
think,  for  Instance,  of  the  CAB,  of  the 
ICC,  and  of  the  FPC.  which  have  certain 
authority  which  used  to  be  exercised  di- 
rectly by  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  various  activities  In  com- 
merce. 

I  assume,  from  what  I  have  read  from 
the  report,  and  from  what  I  was  able  to 
hear  of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
statement,  that  the  continued  operation 
of  those  functions,  which  are  really  dele- 
gated by  Congress  to  agencies  which  are 
performing  functions  performed  In  the 
early  days  of  our  country  by  Congress, 
will  be  continued  In  those  regulatory 
agencies  which  are  really  congressional 
agencies  rather  than  executive  agen- 
cies; am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  transfer,  of 
course,    of    the    accident    investigation 

functions  of  the  CAB 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  Is  not  a  part  of 
the  legislative  delegation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  correct. 
Those  agencies  to  which  the  Senator  has 
referred  remain  outside  the  proposed 
Department  of  Transportation  and  they 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  proposed 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  again  express  my 
appreciation,  because,  while  I  favor  the 
slmpllcatlon  of  this  whole  field  by  imlfi- 
catlon  of  executive  factors  relative  to 
transportation  into  one  agency,  where 
they  can  be  handled  as  they  should  be  at 
one  place,  I  would  be  reluctant  ever  to 
see  fimctlons  which  are  really  legislative 
delegated  to  an  executive  agency,  and 
this  will  be  a  Cabinet  agency. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  should  handle  only 
those  functions  which  are  executive.  I 
am  happy.  Indeed,  to  hear  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  the  legislative 
functions  heretofore  assigned  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  and.  Indeed,  of  necessity 
by  Congress  to  the  various  regulatory 
agencies,  insofar  as  those  functions  re- 
late to  transportation,  have  been  safe- 
giiarded  said  continued  In  Independent 
agencies  which  will  continue  to  function 
along  legislative  lines. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  yielding  to  me.  I  have 
been  reading  page  7  of  the  committee 
report  with  relation  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  said,  of  course, 
we  are  very  much  interested  In  that  in 
Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  port  of 
Boston  tmd  the  building  of  ships  in  our 
State.  As  I  read  the  report,  and  from 
what  I  am  told,  the  maritime  industry— 
both  the  management  and  the  imions— 
are  now  satisfied  with  the  form  of  the 
bill  as  it  has  been  reported;  am  I  not 
correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  answer  that  in  the  affirmative. 
I  think  they  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  bill  as  reported,  but  they 
would  like  to  see  either  a  completely 
independent  maritime  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  or 
maritime  completely  exempted  from  the 
Department. 

Obviously,  we  could  not  do  that  be- 
cause then  there  would  not  be  any  point 
in  having  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

What  we  did,  in  short,  was  to  set  up  a 
separate  maritime  board  which  would 
handle  quasi-Judicial  matters. 

The  board  would  have  three  members, 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Administrator 
would  be  chairman  and  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  board.  The  other  two 
members  would  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  4  years  each  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
The  decisions  of  the  board  would  be  ad- 
ministratively final,  and  appeals  from 
the  board  would  go  directly  to  the  circuit 
court;  they  woTild  not  go  through  the 
Secretary. 

In  short,  we  have  tried  to  separate  ad- 
ministrative fimctlons  from  rulemaking 
decisions,  which  are  of  a  quasl-leglslatlve 
nature.  On  quasi-Judicial  decisions,  ap- 
peals would  be  directly  to  the  circuit 
court. 

An  exception  would  be  made  In  the 
case  of  Federal  Aviation  Agency  certifi- 
cate actions,  which  could  be  appealed  to 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  In  general,  that  is  the  line  of 
demarcation  that  was  made  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  admin- 
istrative functions  would  be  performed 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation  by 
administrators,  but  quasi-judicial  func- 
tions would  be  handled  by  a  board  ana 
would  be  entirely  separate  from  the  ad- 
ministrative fimctldhs? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  would  be  a  sep- 
arate, autonomous  board;  and  any  ap- 
peal from  that  board  would  be  directly  to 
the  courts.  That  is  to  say.  in  accordance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
appeals  would  be  to  the  circuit  court. 
Such  appeals  would  not  go  first  to  the 
Secretary.  At  the  present  time,  appeals 
could  go  first  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. As  I  stated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, that  is  an  added  layer  of  mn- 
drance  to  the  appellate  process.  "The 
members  of  the  committee— and  they 
were  unanimous— could  see  no  reason  to 
burden  the  Secretary  with  these  func- 
tions. 
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The  Secretary  ha4  the  enormous  task 
of  develC4>ing  transportation  policy 
which  we,  by  this  legislation,  have 
charted  for  him.  I  $hould  say  he  would 
have  his  hands  full. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  establishing 
the  new  department,  the  Secretary  is 
given  some  powers— i-that  is.  in  a  broad 
way— over  all  of  the  agencies,  so  he  wUl 
not  be  merely  a  figurehead  at  the  top 
of  a  group  of  Independent  agencies? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  To  give  one  Illustra- 
tion, the  Secretary  will  supervise  the  en- 
tire highway  grant-in-aid  program, 
which  amoimts  to  about  $4.5  billion  out 
of  a  budget  of  a  little  less  than  $6  bil- 
lion. He  will  have  substantial  admin- 
istrative responsibilities.  I  believe  that 
the  distribution  of  responsibilities  that 
we  have  provided  foif  makes  sense.  The 
Secretary  should  not  be  burdened  with 
all  the  detailed  probliatns  that  arise  from 
quasi- judicial  responalbilitles.  We  have 
tried  to  make  that  fundamental  line  of 
demarcation.  The  biD  as  originally  pre- 
sented to  us  vested  all  these  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Secretary.  The  committee 
has  tried  hcu'd  to  do  ft  constructive,  thor- 
ough Job.  in  the  hop^  of  writing  a  sound 
bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  particu- 
larly Interested  from  a  maritime  point  of 
view;  and,  from  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  I  understand  that,  with  respect  to 
the  broad,  general  language,  both  man- 
agement and  the  unions  are  not  opposed 
to  any  particular  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  feel  that  this 
18  an  Improvement.  They  would  like  to 
have  it  completely  jlhdependent.  The 
House  has  exempted  It. 

If  I  may  refer  to  ont  other  point  raised, 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary, I  should  say  thRt  the  real  purpose 
of  the  legislation  Is  td  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  Cabinet  officer'  the  responsibility 
and  duty  of  hammering  out  a  national 
transportation  policy. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    We  need  one. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WJb  need  one.  All  ad- 
ministrations have  wrestled  with  this 
problem.  Congress  has  wrestled  with  it. 
We  do  not  have  a  well-coordinated  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  This  pro- 
posed legislation,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  give  that  opportunity  to  a  Cabinet 
officer.  I 

I  hasten  to  add  thW  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  hammering  out  a  policy 
which  he  must  present  to  Congress  for 
implementation.  We  have  not  given  the 
Secretary  authority  to  rewrite  the  trans- 
portation laws.  But:  we  have  Imposed 
on  him  the  top  priority  and  duty  of,  in 
due  time,  presenting  !tio  Congress  a  well 
coordinated  and,  I  ijiope,  useful,  long- 
range  transportation  policy.  We  are 
nopeful  he  can  do  it.  I  If  he  does,  he  will 
nave  accomplished  the  soluUon  to  one 
01  the  great  problems  that  faces  us. 
Which  is  like  the  tasfc  of  solving  the  wa- 
ter problem. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  the  man 
Who  can  solve  the  water  problem  will  be 
entitled  to  two  Nobel  prizes,  one  in  the 
Mid  of  science  and  ohe  for  peace. 
.  We  have  the  same  kind  of  problems 
jn  Uie  transportation  field  as  we  have 
with  respect  to  diversion  of  water,  wa- 
wrrlghts.andsofortlJ 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
and  I  are  both  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  we  know  that 
when  we  established  the  Unification  Act 
we  left  it  to  the  future  to  Improve  on  it 
and  gain  experience  under  it.  In  that 
respect,  that  Is  what  the  Senator  has 
said  about  this  new  Department. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  wish  to  make  one 
brief  comment  on  the  colloquy  about 
the  maritime  Industry.  Yes,  there  is 
substantial  agreement  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  as  to  the  need  for  a 
maritime  policy,  but  the  Industry  thinks 
the  administration  as  established  by  the 
proposed  Department  of  Transportation 
should  have  more  independence  than  Is 
now  presented. 

At  a  propitious  time  later,  I  shall  offer 
some  amendments  to  endeavor  to  bring 
that  about. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  part  of  the  bill  on  page 
68  which  refers  to  an  apparent  change  in 
standards  and  criteria  for  economic 
evaluation  of  water  resource  projects. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  would 
reverse  what  I  think  is  a  far  more  ac- 
curate method  of  computing  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  for  waterways.  The  language 
would  open  the  old  pork  barrel  to  liter- 
ally billions  of  dollars — over  the  years — 
of  unjustified  and  wasteful  waterway 
projects.  I  want  to  make  sure  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  language. 

I  read  from  page  68,  starting  on  line 
13: 

Wbere  the  savings  to  shippers  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  mean  the  difference  between  (a) 
tbe  frelgbt  rates  or  charges  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  study  for  tbe  movement  by  tbe 
alternative  means  and  (b)  tbose  which  would 
be  charged  on  the  proposed  waterway;  and 
wbere  the  estimate  of  traffic  that  would  use 
the  waterway  will  be  based  on  such  frelgbt 
rates,  taking  Into  account  projections  of 
tbe  rate  of  growth. 

I  made  a  speech  on  June  20  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  I  went  Into 
great  detail  extolling  the  provisions  of 
the  new  evaluation  system  used  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ccmps  or  Engikxxbs  Nkw  PBOCKoinus   rom 

WATISWATa    OUtAT   iMFBOVZKUrrS 

Mr.  Proxmirs.  Mr.  President,  In  recent 
months,  several  Members  of  Congress  have 
criticized  the  Corps  of  Engineers  new  and 
improved  procedures  for  estimating  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  waterway  projects. 
As  you  know.  I  am  no  stranger  to  criticizing 
the  corps,  since  I  have  not  hesitated  to  attack 
tbe  corpe  In  the  past  for  rigging  the  benefits 
that  can  be  expected  from  public  works  proj- 
ects In  order  to  Insure  congressional  approval. 
The  corps  Is  imder  Intense  pressure  from 
Congress  to  recommend  projects  which  are 
primarily  Intended  to  Inject  massive  Federal 
funds  into  a  Congressman's  district  or  State. 
Often  these  projects  could  not  be  justified 


unless  phony  benefit-coet  standards  were 
used.  For  Instance.  Prof.  Robert  Bavem&n 
of  GrlnneU  College  made  a  study  of  147  proj- 
ects m  10  States  between  1947  and  1962 
Involving  some  (2,664  mllUon.  He  ^pUed 
the  techniques  of  highly  qualified  economists 
to  these  projects.  Using  these  techniques  he 
foimd  that  63  of  these  147  projects,  repre- 
senting over  a  billion  dollars  In  Federal  funds 
or  44.2  percent  of  the  total,  should  never 
have  been  undertaken. 

Now  that  the  corps  has  Implemented  a 
system  which  more  accurately  measures  fu- 
ture benefits  It  Is  only  natural  that  It  should 
come  under  congressional  fire  from  legislators 
who  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  multl- 
mlUlon-doUar  projects.  Thus,  I  believe  It 
Is  high  time  someone  spoke  out  In  support  of 
the  corps  efforts  to  spend  our  tax  dollars 
wisely,  and  I  shall  therefore  reply  to  the 
recent  congressional  criticism.  I  shall  show, 
first,  that  the  corps  new  procedures  for 
estimating  benefits  are  an  improvement  be- 
cause they  are  more  In  line  with  accepted 
economic  practice.  Second,  I  shall  respond 
to  the  specific  points  raised  by  the  congree- 
elonal  critics. 

I.  BENErrrs  MtrsT  bx  bsthcatkd  dt  oboxr  to 
MAKX  acAxncmc  ubk  or  hksouscks 
Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  the  goal  of  all  economic 
ventures  Is  to  obtain  the  maximum  amounts 
of  goods  and  services  at  the  lowest  possible 
coet  of  resources.  For  Instance,  it  would  be 
senseless  to  build  four  waterways  to  do  an 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  equally 
well  by  one  waterway:  in  this  situation  four 
water  projects  vastly  increase  coets  but  pro- 
vide no  additional  benefit.  In  the  same  way, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  build  even  one  water- 
ymj  if  alternative  modes  of  transportation 
can  do  the  job  with  a  smaller  expenditure 
of  society's  resources.  In  order  that  proposed 
waterways  shall  conform  to  this  goal  of  max- 
imum production  of  goods  and  services  at  the 
least  cost  In  resources,  it  is  necessary  to  know, 
first,  tbe  amount  of  traffic  that  will  be  car- 
ried by  the  waterway  and.  second,  whether 
this  traffic  will  be  carried  more  cheaply  by 
water  than  by  alternative  modes  of  trans- 
portation. For  If  we  determine  both  the 
amount  of  traffic  to  be  carried  and  whether 
It  wlU  be  carried  most  cheaply  by  water,  we 
can  determine  whether  the  propoeed  water- 
way or  an  alternative  mode  of  transport  wlU 
do  the  work  at  least  cost. 

n.  THX  rORMXE  PBOCEOITBES  OVERSSIUCATKD  THE 
AMOUNT  or  WATKSWAT  TRAmC 

Now  it  Is  a  certainty  that  tbe  amount  of 
traffic  that  will  move  via  water  depends  In 
great  part  on  the  water  rate  as  compared  to 
the  rate  charged  by  competing  modes  of 
transportation,  such  as  the  railroads,  tbe 
mode  to  which  I  shall  refer  here.  Before  al- 
tering its  procedures,  the  crops  used  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  traffic  accruing  to  a  po- 
tential waterway  by  comparing  the  current 
water  rate  with  the  current  raU  rate.  Tbe 
corps  would  then  calculate  the  benefit  accru- 
ing to  this  waterway  traffic  by  again  using 
the  difference  between  the  ciirrent  water  and 
rail  rates.  To  illustrate  these  bygone  proce- 
dures, assume  that  at  current  rates  shippers 
pay  $2  to  move  a  vuilt  of  traffic  via  water  and 
$3  to  ship  it  via  rail.  The  corps  would  calcu- 
late that  the  difference  In  rates  would  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  traffic  to  shift  to  water 
transportation — let  us  assume  It  would  be 
100  \inlt8.  Each  of  these  100  imlts  would 
save  the  $1  difference  between  the  water  and 
rail  rates,  so  that  the  total  benefit  accruing 
to  the  water  .traffic  would  be  $100. 

However,  as  many  observers  pointed  out. 
these  old  procedures  were  seriously  defec- 
tive for  at  least  two  reasons.  First.  It  was 
erroneous  to  use  current  rail  and  water  rates 
to  estimate  the  traffic  that  would  move  by 
waterway  in  the  future.  For  both  railroads 
and  water  carriers  are  undergoing  technologi- 
cal Innovations  which  imply  that  In  future 
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yean  rates  wUl  be  lower  and  tbat  tbere  will 
be  a  emoller  spread  between  water  rates  and 
rail  rates.  Moreover.  If  and  when  a  water- 
way comes  Into  existence,  rail  rates  vrtll  be- 
come lower  entirely  aside  from  Improvements 
In  technology.  This  Is  so  because  railroads 
charge  what  the  trafllc  will  bear,  a  me-hod  of 
pricing  which,  In  the  absence  of  compstltlon, 
creates  a  very  large  gap  between  the  railroad** 
corts  and  the  rates  It  charges.  When  a  water- 
way comes  Into  existence,  the  comjjetltlon  It 
provides  forces  the  railroad  to  bring  Its  rates 
more  Into  line  with  Its  costs:  for  example,  the 
rail  rate  on  petroleum  shipments  from  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  to  Florida  fell  by  38  percent  after 
a  competing  portion  of  the  Columbia  River 
became  navigable.  Thus,  since  technological 
improvements  and  waterway  competition  In- 
sure that  future  rate*  will  be  closer  to  water 
rates  than  Is  true  cvirrently,  the  former  corps 
practice  of  using  current  rates  to  estimate 
future  waterway  trafllc  resulted  In  an  over- 
estimation  of  such  trafllc.  In  tenns  of  our 
previous  example,  where  there  was  a  $1  dif- 
ference between  current  rail  and  weter  rates 
and  wh«e  the  spread  ca\ised  100  xmlts  of 
trafllc  to  move  via  water.  In  the  futvire  there 
will  be  a  smaller  spread  between  rail  and 
water  rates  and,  everything  else  being  equal, 
leas  than  100  units  will  move  via  water, 
m.  TRx  roKicBB   paocKDtniEs   ai.so   overxsti- 

MATK)     THK     BKtttm     ACCSTTCNO    TO     WATDl- 
WAT  TSAinC 

In  addition  to  overestimating  the  amoxmt 
of  trafllc  which  would  move  via  water,  the 
corps'  old  procedures  also  overestlnM.ted  the 
benefit  accruing  because  trafllc  Is  carried  by 
water  -rather  than  rail.  In  this  conoectlon. 
It  must  be  understood  that  real  social  bene- 
fit only  arises  If  the  water  project  Tjrovldes 
Its  service  at  a  lower  cost  of  real  scclal  re- 
sources. In  other  words,  there  Is  benefit  only 
If  less  steel,  concrete,  labor,  management 
skill,  and  so  forth  are  used  up  In  carrying 
trafllc  by  water  than  In  carrying  trafllc  via  rail. 
Therefore,  the  Ideal  way  to  measure  benefit 
would  be  to  measure  the  value  of  steel,  con- 
crete, and  other  costs  required  by  water 
transportation  and  compare  this  with  the 
value- of  the  steel,  concrete,  and  so  forth,  re- 
quired by  rail  transportation. 

However,  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  at  present  there  Is  no  satisfactory 
method  for  producing  a  sulAclently  exact 
oomporlaon  of  real  water  and  rail  costs.  It 
Is  naceasary,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  the 
best  substitute  method  available:  t«neflt — 
or  the  saving  In  real  costs — is  computed  by 
comparing  water  rates  with  rail  ratf«. 

Thera  was,  however,  a  threefold  problem 
with  the  corps'  previous  procedure  of  com- 
paring currant  water  rates  with  current  rail 
rates  to  estimate  future  benefit.  Flret,  since 
the  amount  of  trafllc  was  overestlaiated,  so 
was  the  benefit.  Second,  since,  as  we  have 
Man,  charging  what  the  trafllc  will  bear 
oatises  current  rail  rates  to  be  far  above  ctir- 
rent  real  rail  costs,  the  amount  ot  future 
cost  saving  Is  exaggerated  when  the  ciurent 
water  rate  is  subtracted  from  the  bloated 
current  rail  rate.  Third,  since  technological 
progress  will,  in  the  future,  diminish  the 
spread  between  raal  water  costs  and  real  rail 
eoets,  the  amount  of  future  cost  caving  is 
even  further  exaggerated  by  comparing  cur- 
rent water  and  rail  rates  to  estimate  futura 
benefit.  In  terms  of  our  pravlovis  example, 
where  the  current  water  and  rail  rates  wera 
•a  and  93  respectively,  the  old  procedures 
exaggerated  benefit  because,  first,  less  than 
100  units  of  traffic  will  move  via  water;  sec- 
ond, the  spread  between  the  current  t2  water 
rate  and  the  bloated  current  $3  rail  rate  Is 
greater  than  the  spread  between  currant 
costs;  and  third,  in  the  futtira  the  spread 
between  real  costs  wlU  be  even  less  than  It 
is  today. 

I  shovild  now  like  to  briefly  recapltxilate 
acme  of  the  salient  points  in  the  foregoing. 
Formerly  the  corps  used  currant  water  and 


rail  rates  to  estimata  the  tutun  traffic  and 
benefits  of  a  proposed  waterway.  However, 
because  of  technological  Improvements  in 
rail  travel  as  weU  as  competition  from  the 
proposed  waterway,  in  the  future  there  will 
be  a  smaller  spread  between  rail  and  water 
rates.  There  will  also  be  a  smaller  spread 
between  real  rail  costs  and  real  water  costs. 
For  these  reasons,  the  use  of  current  rates 
to  make  predictions  restated  in  overestimat- 
ing both  the  amoxint  of  future  traffic,  and 
the  amovmt  of  future  benefit  accruing  to 
waterways. 

rv.  THX  KTW  PaOCESUBXB  MORS  ACCOBATKLT 
XSTUCATK  WATXBWAT  BKNXITT  ACCBXrlNQ  TO 
TBISTRA7TIC 

By  its  recent  change  In  policy,  however, 
the  corps  has  adopted  more  acciirate  and 
econc»nlcally  appropriate  procedures  for 
making  estimates.  The  corps  now  estimates 
the  amount  of  traffic  that  will  move  on  a 
future  waterway  by  comparing  the  estimated 
future  water  rate  with  the  estimated  future 
rate  which  railroads  will  charge  to  meet  the 
water  competition — referred  to  as  the  water 
compelled  rail  rate.  It  then  measures  bene- 
fit by  the  difference  between  the  future  water 
rate  and  the  rail  rate  that  would  have  been 
paid  In  the  absence  of  waterway  competi- 
tion— the  nonwater  compelled  rail  rate.  In 
terms  of  our  previous  example,  one  might 
find  that  the  future  water  rate  will  be  tl.75, 
the  future  water  compelled  rail  rate  will  be 
$2  and  the  futiua  nonwater  compelled  rail 
rate  will  be  $2.50.  Under  these  conditions, 
60  units  of  traffic  will  move  by  water  and 
each  unit  will  benefit  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tl.lb  future  water  compelled  rate 
and  the  92.50  rail  rate  that  would  have  been 
paid  in  the  absence  of  a  waterway.  I  note 
parentheUcally  that  the  future  nonwater 
compelled  rail  rate  of  $2.50  is  lower  than  the 
current  rail  rate  of  $3  because  of  technologi- 
cal Improvement,  but  higher  than  the  future 
water  compelled  rail  rate  of  $2  because  of 
the  lack  of  water  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  corps'  new  procedures 
are  far  better  than  its  old  ones  because  the 
present  procedures  are  based  on  more  accu- 
rate approximations  of  future  traffic,  rates, 
and  costs.  We  know  that  rates  will  not  re- 
main static  and  that  current  rates  therefore 
do  not  refiect  futtire  ones.  This  means  that 
a  railway  charging  93  to  move  a  unit  of  traf- 
fic today  would  only  charge,  say,  «2  in  com- 
petition with  a  waterway,  both  because  of 
technological  advances  and  competitive  pres- 
sures. The  corps,  recognizing  this  built-in 
defect.  Is  now  \islng  future  rate  estimates 
in  arriving  at  both  the  amount  of  traffic 
which  will  move  on  a  proposed  waterway  and 
the  benefit  to  the  national  economy  of  the 
waterway.  As  a  result,  estimated  vraterway 
traffic,  together  with  estimated  benefits  from 
the  waterway,  are  substantially  less.  The 
corps'  new  methods  Insure  that,  in  making 
its  decisions.  Congress  will  have  a  much  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  value  to  society  of  its  appro- 
priations. Clearly,  it  Is  much  better  to  cal- 
culate traffic  and  benefit  by  using  reasonable 
predictions  of  future  rates,  as  the  corps  now 
does,  than  to  use  current  rates,  as  the  corps 
formerly  did,  and  as  many  congressional 
critics  say  they  will  continue  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  use  the  few  minutes 
remaining  to  answer  congressional  criticisms. 

A.   DO   THX   NKW   ICZTBOD8   CAUSS 
UMPKXDICTABXLITT  T 

One  criticism  raised  In  Congress  recently 
Is  that  to  estimate  future  traffic  and  rates 
Is  to  Introduce  highly  unpredictable  ele- 
ments. There  are  two  clear  answera  to  this 
criticism.  Flrat,  although  the  projection  of 
future  rates  and  traffic  may  be  subject  to 
soma  error,  the  traffic  rate  estimates  ad- 
vocated by  the  congressional  critics  is  pre- 
dictably inaccurate  In  the  extreme.  For  the 
critics  would,  as  the  corps  formerly  did,  use 


which  are  sure  to  be  inaccurate  because  fu- 
ture rates  will,  as  previously  said,  be  dlfl«. 
ent  from  current  ones.  Though  the  critics 
wotild  be  measin-ing  existent  realities,  the; 
would  simply  be  measiuring  the  wrong  things. 
Clearly,  then,  the  corps'  reasonable  predic- 
tions of  future  rates  are  sure  to  be  more 
accurate  than  the  critics'  methods  would  be. 
The  second  answer  to  the  criticism  Is  that 
the  existence  of  difficulties  In  making  es- 
timates Is  not  unique  to  the  projection  of 
rates  and  traffic.  Projections  of  the  future 
level  of  production.  Income,  employment,  and 
population  all  Involve  difficulties,  yet  these 
projections  must  be  made  if  the  Nation  la 
to  maximize  economic  benefit  from  the  de- 
velopment and  allocation  of  Its  resources. 
Just  as  we  predict  f  utiu-e  production.  Income, 
and  so  forth,  to  make  rational  decisions  in 
the  public  Interest,  so  too  must  we  predict 
future  rates  and  traffic  to  make  rational 
decisions, 

B.   CAM  HAlLROADS    DEFKAT   WATERWAYS  BT 
TKMFCRAIULT   LOWKaZNG   RATES? 

Another  point  made  by  the  critics  is  that, 
by  temporarily  lowering  its  rates  on  the  car- 
riage of  Bp>ecific  goods  between  specific  points, 
a  railroad  faced  with  potential  water  com- 
petition for  the  carriage  co\Ud  reduce  the 
corps'  estimated  benefits  of  the  waterway, 
thus  causing  the  water  i»-oJect  to  appear 
uneconomic.  The  railroad  could  then  re- 
scind its  rate  reduction  after  the  waterway 
has  been  rejected.  Here  again,  however, 
there  are  two  answera  to  the  critics.  First, 
in  projecting  future  rail  rates  between  two 
given  points,  the  corps  no  longer  uses  the 
current  rail  rates  between  those  points. 
Thus,  a  reduction  In  current  rail  rates  Jse- 
tween  the  two  points  could  have  no  effect 
on  the  corps'  projections — Indeed,  it  Is  only 
under  the  corps'  previous  procedures,  ad- 
vocated by  congressional  critics,  that  a  re- 
duction in  current  rail  rates  between  the  two 
points  coiild  diminish  the  projected  benefits 
of  a  waterway.  Second,  the  critics  fall  to  rec- 
ognize that  railroads  cannot  raise  and  lower 
rates  at  will.  For  Instance,  if  a  railroad 
could  demonstrate  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  its  costs  have  been 
sufficiently  decreased  to  Justify  a  reduction 
in  rates,  the  road  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
later  demonstrate  that  rates  must  be 
increased. 

C.   WHO.  PXOJBCTS  BX  APPROVED? 

A  third  congressional  objection  to  the 
new  procedxires  is  reflected  in  the  claim 
that  no  new  projects  have  been  approved 
since  November  1964.  This  criticism  is  both 
untrue  and  Irrelevant.  Reapproval  of  the 
Kasaskla  project  in  1965  stands  as  evidence 
of  Its  untruth.  It  Is  irrelevant  for  several 
reasons.  First,  to  rest  one's  case  on  the 
proposition  that  a  return  to  the  old  method 
is  required  because  it  places  the  seal  of 
approval  on  more  projects  is  to  deny  the  wis- 
dom which  the  Congress  displayed  some  30 
yean  ago  In  requiring  benefit-cost  analysis 
on  public  works  projects.  Indeed,  the  very 
purpose  of  benefit-cost  analysis  is  to  elimi- 
nate those  projects  which  Imply  a  waste  of 
the  society's  resources.  To  plead  for  a  re- 
turn to  an  erroneous  measurement  technique 
because  it  yields  a  greater  pubUc  works  pro- 
gram is,  quite  frankly,  to  plead  for  an  In- 
crease in  uneconomic  and  wasteful  grovern- 
ment  expenditures.  Another  reason  why  the 
objection  is  irrelevant  Is  that,  to  a  substan- 
tial extent,  the  lack  of  other  approvals  U  not 
due  to  the  new  method  of  computation,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  projects  currently  Jnder 
study  are  very  large  ones  requiring  ''e^Bjny 
analyses  which  have  not  yet  been  completeo. 
These  projects  should  not  be  submitted  ror 
approval  until  their  analyses  are  Anlshea 
And  It  Is  worth  noting  that  one  PfOJ*^ 
whose  analysis  recently  was  completed--tne 
central    Oklahoma    proJect^-did    not   evwi 
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critics  wouia,  as  tne  corps  lormeriy  aia,  ubb  i^ci^^.a^  ^^^^j^~  ,V^Vth«rt  nf  eomDttta- 
current  rates  to  predict  future  traffic  and  qualify  under  the  old  method  of  compuii»- 
benefits.    Thus,  the  critics  would  use  figures     tlon. 


0.  WILL  TRAmO  AtCKXD  VBTZMATtBI 

A  fourth  congressloau  criticism  Is  that  in 
the  past  the  amoxint  of  traffic  carried  via 
waterways  has  far  exceeded  the  most  liberal 
estimates.  This  criticism  Is  again  Irrelevant. 
In  the  past  the  corps  generally  has  used  a 
short-term  calculation  of  future  traffic.  It 
bas  used  a  long-term  qstlmate  only  In  doubt- 
ful cases  where  such  an  estimate  was  neces- 
sary to  more  adequately  ascertain  whether 
benefits  would  exceed  costs.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
long-term  traffic,  wh^e  It  would  not  have 
exceeded  a  long-term  estimate  made  under 
the  old  procedures,  ^Id  exceed  short-range 
estimates  under  tho^  procedures.  Now. 
however,  the  corps  is  iislng  long-term  esti- 
mates based  on  longirange  projections  of 
factors  such  as  population,  production,  and 
Income,  so  that  it  is  veiry  unlikely  that  actual 
trafllc  will  consistently  exceed  estimates. 

E.  wnx  ECONOMIC  DEVEXOP&IENT  BE  STIFLEDT 

The  final  congressibtml  criticism  Is  that 
the  corps'  policies  are  generally  shortsighted 
and  that  this  is  yet  another  instance  of  such 
myopia.  The  development  of  waterways,  so 
goes  this  argument,  ■Wtil  Increase  the  devel- 
opment of  Industry  and  agriculture  and  will 
thereby  Increase  the  business  accruing  to 
alternative  means  of  transportation,  includ- 
ing the  railroads.  Again,  this  criticism  Is  an 
erroneous  one.  First,  It  is  the  unusual  sit- 
uation in  which  industry  and  agriculture 
will  not  develop  in  tfte  absence  of  a  water- 
way. Second,  and  more  importantly,  it  is 
not  only  the  interests  of  the  region  which 
are  at  stake  here,  bi}t  rather  the  interests 
of  the  Nation.  To  the  extent  that  a  water- 
way development  stlniulates  economic  activ- 
ity in  one  area  wheh  such  activity  would 
otherwise  have  developed  In  another  area, 
the  Increased  activl^  in  the  region  is  not 
a  national  benefit.  Onowth  bas  simply  been 
diverted  to  the  regida  with  the  waterway 
from  somewhere  else  In  the  coiintry.  When 
one  region  gains  $1  mlUlon  at  the  expense 
of  another,  the  Nation  experiences  no  net 
gain.  Third,  the  qiMBtlon  Is  not  whether 
one  mode  of  transport  will  make  more 
money,  the  question  Is  how  to  carry  traffic 
at  the  cheapest  coeit  of  social  resources. 
Finally,  to  the  extent  that,  by  generating  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  the  waterway  will 
carry  traffic  which  would  not  otherwise  de- 
velop, this  U  refiected  In  the  benefit  estimate. 

SUMKART 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  fcvegoing  am- 
ply demonstrates  that  the  corps'  new  pro- 
cedures are  much  better  ones,  since  they  are 
better  ways  of  determining  whether  society 
will  obtain  the  majdmum  in  goods  and 
swvlces  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  new  procedures  are  per- 
fect. On  the  contrary,  as  I  previously  Indi- 
cated, the  best  method  for  estimating  bene- 
fits would  not  be  the  use  of  rate  comparl- 
»ons,  but  the  use  of  direct  comparisons  be- 
tween the  real  costs  6t  water  transportation 
sad  the  real  coets  ijaqulred  by  alternative 
modes  of  transport.  !  And  I  might  mention 
along  this  line  that  the  corps,  in  conjunc- 
Uon  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
•cholan  at  Northwestern  Univerelty,  is  cur- 
rently attempting  t»  develop  adequate 
methods  of  making  direct  cost  comparisons. 
But  though  the  corps'  present  procedures  are 
not  perfect,  it  is  a  odstake  to  criticize  the 
corps  for  abandoning  former  procedures  that 
were  clearly  erroneotifl.  Rather,  the  corps 
ttould  be  congratulated  for  implementing 
new  procedures  for  tie  approval  of  proposed 
waterway  projects  Which  should  save  the 
taxpayera  billions  of  jdoUara.  We  should  be 
ttankf ul— eepeclaUy  i  ftt  a  time  when  the 
Vietnam  war  U  placing  great  iweseures  on 
certain  secton  of  our  economy — for  admin- 
l«traUve  decisions,  such  as  this  one,  which 
cut  down  on  pork  barrel  pubUc  works 
npendltiues. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
old  method  codified  in  the  language  I 
have  read  cannot  do  anything  but  guar- 
antee an  inaccurate  picture,  for  this  rea- 
son. The  proposed  method  of  evaluating 
the  alternative  to  a  proposed  waterway 
would  ignore  this  fact  that  after  the 
waterway  is  built,  in  almost  all  cases, 
freight  rates  would  go  down  because 
competitive  rates  would  tend  to  bring 
them  down.  And  lower  rates  would  in- 
crease the  traffic  on  the  alternative  to 
the  waterway. 

Secondly,  because  of  the  future  devel- 
opment of  technological  advances  and 
therefore  more  efiBciency,  on  the  alterna- 
tive method  of  transportation  costs  would 
be  reduced,  and  therefore  freight  rates 
would  go  down. 

An  inaccurate  estimate  is  certain  be- 
cause the  bill  requires  the  corps  to  freeze 
freight  rate  estimates  "at  the  time  of 
the  study"  for  the  alternative  means. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  new  system 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  pro- 
vided for  an  estimate  of  the  future  rates 
for  alternative  means  as  well  as  an  esti- 
mate of  the  future  rates  for  the  proposed 
waterway. 

However,  the  bill  would  require  the 
estimated  benefits  of  the  proposed  pork 
barrel  to  be  put  on  a  different  and  more 
favorable  basis  than  the  alternative 
means  of  movement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  respond  by 
making  a  couple  of  observations?  One 
rule  we  tried  to  adhere  to  in  the  commit- 
tee deliberations  on  this  bill  was  to  avoid 
making  any  changes  In  the  substantive 
laws  of  transportation,  because  we  are 
not  a  substantive  committee.  The  func- 
tions of  substantive  legislation  belong  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  point. 
That  is  why  I  was  shocked  to  see  this 
obvious  substantive  change  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  said  earlier,  when 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
absent,  in  response  to  questions  raised  by 
the  Senators  from  Vermont  and  Flori- 
da, that  we  were  simply  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  We  were  not  changing  in 
this  bill  the  existing  criteria  that,  the 
Corps  is  following. 

I  might  mention  to  the  Senator  that 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was  sent 
to  Representative  Kirwan,  of  Ohio,  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  August 
24,  which  reads  as  follows,  and  goes  to 
this  very  point: 

Mr.  Schultze's  letter  to  you  of  May  4,  1966, 
stated  that  the  Chief  of  Engineere  were  ex- 
pected to  issue  new  Instructions  to  imple- 
ment a  cost  basis  of  evaluating  waterway 
benefits.  Since  then,  further  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  matter  and  it  is  ap- 
p>arent  that  additional  study  will  be  required 
before  a  new  procedure  that  will  Insure  an 
Improved  evaluation  of  costs  can  be  insti- 
tuted. Efforts  In  that  coimectlon  will  con- 
tinue. 

Pending  development  of  such  a  new  pro- 
cedure, the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  submit 
to  the  Congress  reports  on  navigation  proj- 
ects as  developed  on  the  basis  of  instructions 
in  effect  prior  to  November  20,  1964.  The  In- 
terim procedure  promulgated  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineere  on  November  20,  1964,  will  be 
discontinued. 

I  am  sending  an  Identical  letter  to  the 
other  signers  of  the  February  18  letter  to  the 
President. 


I  think  that  answers  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  that  what 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  letter  did,  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  expressed 
it,  was  to  inform  Representative  Kirwan 
of  the  discontinuance  of  the  new  method 
adpoted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 
the  bill  seems  to  be  giving  a  new  statu- 
tory rigidity  to  that  position. 

My  only  question  is  why  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  this  matter  up  at  all  in  the  bill. 
Why  is  not  the  bill  silent  on  it,  since  it 
is  a  substantive  matter,  as  the  Senator 
says,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Department? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  reason,  I  think, 
is  obvious:  The  administration  sent  up 
section  7,  which  proposed  to  change 
drastically  the  substantive  law. 

I  do  not  think  we  should,  in  a  bill  to 
establish  a  proposed  Transportation  De- 
partment, attempt  to  change  the  sub- 
stantive law.  The  committee  decided, 
therefore,  after  hearing  considerable 
testimony  on  the  subject,  that  we  ought 
to  simply  state  legislatively  what  the  law 
is  at  the  present  time. 

That  is  all  we  have  done.  The  letter 
I  have  Just  quoted  corroborates  my  posi- 
tion, because  the  administration  has 
withdrawn  Its  1964  directive. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  with  all  respect — and 
I  have  great  respect  for  him — that  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  Allce-in-wonder- 
land  argument — "The  question  is  not 
what  a  word  means.  It  is  who  is  to  be 
master  that  counts."  The  manager  of 
the  bill  says  that  this  substantive  change 
is  not  a  change. 

I  say  that  it  is  a  change  because,  ob- 
viously, if  the  bill  were  to  be  neutral 
on  a  substantive  change,  it  should  be 
silent.  It  should  not  have  anything  in 
it  on  the  subject.  It  ought  to  be  omitted ; 
we  ought  to  strike  the  language  from 
lines  7  to  20;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  there  la 
enough  legislative  confusion  on  this 
IXiint,  not  only  growing  out  of  the  hear- 
ings, but  because  of  the  directive  of  1964, 
that  the  action  we  took,  as  embodied  in 
section  7,  was  definitely  warranted.  This 
Is  my  own  opinion. 

We  have  not  changed  substantive  law 
or  practice.  We  have  simply  codified  it 
and  made  it  clear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  of  course  it 
Is  the  codification  Itself  that  changes 
substances  by  freezing  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers into  an  unequal  and  unfair 
evaluation  method.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  would  it  be  possible, 
in  his  judgment,  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  maintain  their  new  system  of 
evaluating  projects  after  this  bill  passes? 
Apparently  they  feel  at  the  present 
time  that  they  were  able,  under  the  old 
law,  to  shift  to  the  new  method  of  eval- 
uating projects,  which  in  my  opinion  has 
eliminated  a  lot  of  unwarranted  pork- 
barreling. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  are  following 
the  old  system.  They  have  the  whole 
matter  imder  review,  and  will  submit  it 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  I  shall  not  continue 
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the  discussion  on  this  matter,  because  I 
understand  his  viewpoint.  We  have  a 
un&nlmous-consent  order,  unfortunately, 
on  the  bill.  I  did  not  know  about  this 
feature,  or  I  would  not  have  given  my 
consent;  and  I  shall  not  do  so  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session  on  major  bills, 
because  of  Just  such  develcwments  as 
this. 

I  have  some  comments  on  other  fea- 
tures of  the  bill:  would  the  Senator 
rather  I  wait  until  he  has  finished  his 
presentation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  rather  the 
Senator  would  wait.  I  am  about  to  run 
out  of  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  for  one  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JACKSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  stated  that  the  committee  has  not 
wanted  to  change  existing  substantive 
law.  I  assume  that  statement  applies 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as  well  as 
other  agencies? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
r^t. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  present  law,  leaving  much  of  the 
Initiative  on  the  building  of  Federal  aid 
highways  In  the  States  and  the  State 
highway  departments,  remains  unaffect- 
ed by  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  llie  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. We  did  not  make  any  changes 
in  the  grant-in-aid  highway  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  the  floor,  and  reservij  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Brfr.  President,  before 
getting  into  the  phase  of  the  bill  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion today — section  7 — may  I  say  that 
this  w£is  not  an  easy  piece  of  legislation 
to  come  by  with  a  unanimous  vote  of  our 
committee.  When  It  was  first  presented, 
a  considerable  nimiber  of  questions  were 
raised  about  it,  and  argimients  presented 
against  it.  But,  by  the  slow  and  laborious 
process  of  legislative  evolution,  and  by 
give  and  take  across  the  table  from  one 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  other— and.  may 
I  add,  by  the  very  competent  concilatory 
leadership  of  our  friend  who  ha^;  Just 
released  the  floor,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jacksoh],  who  was 
placed  by  the  chairman  as  sort  of  the 
member  in  charge  for  the  Demo<:ratic 
side  of  the  aisle  in  trying  to  work  up 
these  Tarious  viewpoints — ^we  finally 
ground  out  a  piece  of  legislation  ^rhlch 
has  been  imanlmously  approved  by  the 
committee. 

It  does  not  look  very  much  like  the 
original  bill  which  came  over  froia  the 
House,  nor  does  it  resemble  too  closely 
the  original  suggestions  sent  down  from 
the  other  end  of  the  Avenue.  But  I 
think  all  hands  are  agreed  that  It  is  a 
vast  Improvement  over  either  of  those 
legislative  proposals. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  refer  for  a  whUe 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator 
tiam  Wisconsin  as  to  why  we  have  writ- 
ten in  section  7,  as  it  appears  In  the  bill, 
at  all.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  It  would 
be  preferable  Just  to  overlook  this  mat- 


ter, which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  discussion  todi^. 

Let  me  go  back  into  the  history  of  that 
Just  a  little  bit,  Mr.  President,  because 
in  my  <H?inlon  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  which  we  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion was  to  write  in  section  7  precisely 
as  it  is.  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
had  that  not  been  done,  the  reported  bUl. 
had  it  come  out  at  all.  would  have  come 
out  with  something  very  different  from 
the  unanimous  support  which  it  received 
from  the  members  of  the  committee. 

We  were  compelled  to  consider  this 
matter  of  navigation  most  carefully, 
since  the  House  of  Representatives  had, 
by  amendment  offered  from  the  floor, 
stricken  the  entire  section  from  the  bill. 
That  action  left  the  establishment  of 
the  criteria  for  navigation  projects  en- 
tirely In  the  hands  of  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Since  the  House  did  not  approve  of 
what  they  first  saw,  they  simply  struck 
it  out,  and  that  would  have  placed  the 
whole  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary al  Transportation,  and  could  very 
well  have  meant  the  death  knell  for  such 
modes  as  water  transportation;  because, 
since  the  repeal  by  Executive  order  of 
the  criteria  established  prior  to  Novem- 
ber 1964,  as  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
today,  not  one  navigation  project  has 
been  authorized. 

With  that  history,  and  with  that  man- 
ner of  administrative  approach,  which 
had  already  stopped  all  new  navigation 
projects,  had  we  acquiesced  in  the  House 
position,  and  said  nothing,  we  would 
have  been  inviting  disaster  as  far  as  any 
future  water  navigation  projects  are 
concerned.  Because  we  believe  that  wa- 
ter navigation  projects,  along  with  all 
tran^wrtatlon  projects,  are  part  of  a 
great  and  growing  America,  suid  should 
be  considered  on  their  merits  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence  available.  Instead  of  on 
conjectural  situations  and  circumstances 
which  may  in  fact  never  develop,  in  my 
opinion  the  committee  very  prtHierly  and 
vdsely  Insisted,  by  its  unanimous  vote, 
in  writing  in  the  language,  the  stipula- 
tions, and  the  criteria  found  in  section  7. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld  at  that  point? 

Bto.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  you  have  to  make 
a  conjecture  when  you  are  estimating, 
and  that  you  un  estimating  what  the 
rates  and  the  volume  of  traffic  will  be 
on  the  waterway,  as  c(»npared  with  the 
rates  and  the  volume  under  the  alter- 
native method?  If  you  require  the  corps 
to  use  the  present  rates  on  the  alterna- 
tive means,  say  the  railroad,  then  it 
seems  to  me  you  are  almost  sure  to  be 
wrong,  because  it  Is  clear,  on  the  ba^ 
of  all  of  our  experience,  that  the  alter- 
native means  of  movement  will  certainly 
adapt  to  competition  with  waterways, 
and  it  will  reduce  its  rates. 

We  know  that  the  alternative  method 
will,  in  the  future,  obtain  additional 
traffic.  We  also  know  that  it  wlU  take 
advantage  of  technological  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
start  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator before  there  are  too  many  of  them. 


Of  course,  there  is  conjecture  in  all  kinds 
of  economic  planning  and  developing. 
Conjecture  is  Involved  when  we  build 
a  highway,  a  dam,  or  an  Irrigation  proj- 
ect. Conjecture  Is  involved  when  we 
engage  in  some  kind  of  city  improvement 
progrsun  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  No- 
body can  be  sure. 

We  eliminate,  by  what  we  have  done 
here,  a  situation  which  permits  the  rail- 
roads to  veto  entirely  a  waterway  project 
by  conjecturalizing  on  the  fact  that  if 
this  project  were  built  at  that  time  and 
under  those  circumstances,  we  would 
reduce  the  rates.  If  they  can  do  that, 
why  did  they  not  do  it  yesterday,  last 
year,  or  last  month? 

Why  should  we  give  them  the  right  to 
say:  "We  will  look  at  the  facts  and 
figures  and  provide  such  a  low  rate  that 
obviously  you  cannot  have  a  cost  ratio 
on  such  a  project." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  would  be  tell- 
ing the  experts  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
that  they  have  the  freedom  to  make  their 
own  estimates  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
impartial  and  expert  Judgment  on  what 
is  likely  to  be  an  alternative  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  they  are  deprived 
of  that  freedom  when  we  freeze  them 
into  a  situation  in  which  they  have  to 
take  the  present  cost  and  the  present 
rate,  and  base  estimates  on  those  factors. 
That  is  sure  to  be  wrong.  The  future  is 
certain  to  change.  So  this  is  sure  to  load 
the  dice,  on  the  building  of  the  waterway, 
in  favor  of  pork  barrel.  I  can  under- 
stand why  some  Members  of  Congress 
want  more  pork. 

But  esthnates  should  be  built  on  the 
basis  of  the  freedom  or  competent  ex- 
perts to  select  realistic  standards. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  what  is  provided 
by  the  committee.  We  liave  the  experts 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  bill  would  do  it 
on  the  basis  of  using  experts,  but  the 
experts  would  not  be  free  to  use  their 
best  Judgment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  would  take  the 
economic  status  of  the  area  into  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  per- 
fectly sound  to  take  the  existing  rail 
rates  in  estimating  whether  a  waterway 
is  feasible.  I  think  we  can  be  sure  that 
no  railroad  is  going  to  reduce  volimtarily 
Its  present  rates  unless  forced  to  do  so  by 
competition  or  law. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  fact  and  not  Jtfter.  If  they  are 
charging  too  much  for  hauling  the 
products  of  the  farmers,  they  should  re- 
duce the  rates  at  that  time  and  not  wait 
for  the  waterway  to  become  competitive 
and  then  favor  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  do  not  operate 
that  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  say  that  the  House  has 
stricken  that  provision? 

Mr,  MUNDT.  The  House  struck  out 
secticm  7  altogether,  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion which  arose  because  of  a  contro- 
versial amendment  from  the  fioor. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator 
arguing  against  the  fiiouse  bill  and  say- 
ing the  bill  should  take  a  substantive  po- 
sition on  the  evaluation  methods  rather 
than  confine  itself  to  the  organization  of 
the  department? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  there  is  a  prob- 
lem involved  when  ite  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  man- 
made  problems  and  the  executive  de- 
cisions which,  I  an»  sure  as  a  great 
advocate  of  congressional  participation, 
the  Senator  would  not  approve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  *gree  that  when  we 
write  in  the  criteria  and  say  that  it  must 
be  done  on  a  specific  basis  because  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  might  do  something 
that  the  Senator  thimks  they  should  not 
do,  that  that  is  provjidlng  a  substantive 
change?  The  only  ;way  we  can  avoid 
that  is  by  saying  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  ThEre  are  substantive 
changes  involved  some  place  because  we 
are  shifting  to  a  SeWretary  of  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation  powers 
which  he  did  not  possess  before. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  can  specify  the 
powers,  but  this  goes  much  further  than 
that.  I 

Mr.  MUNDT.  'Wp  would  have  some 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  help  him  de- 
termine his  Judgment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly,  and  the 
guidelines  provided  here  would  be 
changed.  Otherwise  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  have  ike  language  incor- 
porated. I 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  have  no  language  to 
cover  that.  We  jugt  said:  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary, go  to  it."  We|  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  a  guideline. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  This  does  not 
merely  lift  it  out  of  the  old  law  and  in- 
corporate it  in  the  new  law.  This  pro- 
vides that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can- 
not do  in  the  future  what  they  did  in 
the  past  to  provide  a  better  and  more 
equitable  method,  a  method  that  would 
eliminate  billions  of  dollars  of  pork. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  provides  exactly 
the  same  guidelines  which  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial  until  November 
of  1964,  when  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion directed  that  changes  be  made. 
There  was  such  am  ;uproar  from  all  over 
the  country  and  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  they  very  recently  rescinded 
the  changes.  Thertfore,  if  we  give  the 
Secretary  of  Transbortation  this  power 
in  view  of  the  previous  performance  of 
the  administration  In  changing  and 
backing  out  and  changing  again  and 
having  the  right  ol  changing  again,  we 
thought  it  was  important  that  Congress 
ought  to  express  Its  opinion  that  it 
should  not  turn  the;  transportation  prob- 
lems over  to  a  man  yet  to  be  named  and 
say,  "You  make  the  decision." 

Congress  ought  ^  have  some  intelli- 
gence to  bring  to  boar  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Rightly  or  wrongly. 
Congress  is  making  ct  change  by  codifying 
the  system  of  detefinlnlng  benefits  and 
determining  costs,  teiveting  into  law  the 
method  by  which  tp  determine  the  com- 
parison and  the  v^ay  to  determine  the 
benefit-cost  ratio. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  precisely  the 
pattern  that  was  used  throughout  history 
up  until  November  of  1964.  We  belong 
to  a  body  in  which  precedent  is  very 
Important. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
taken  that  decision  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Exactly.  The  Senator 
is  in  favor  of  taking  away  from  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  governmental  agencies  a  lot 
of  the  powers  which  they  exercise,  be- 
cause Congress  ought  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  maimer  in  which  the 
country  is  nm. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  that  statement,  but  there 
certainly  are  powers  that  can  achieve 
greater  economy.  One  would  be  a  cut- 
ting down  on  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  country — ^pork 
barrel  spending.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  very  hard  to  deal  with  be- 
cause of  the  way  In  which  we  operate  in 
Congress.  We  want  to  help  each  other. 
However,  the  old  system  gave  much  more 
discretion  to  the  President  to  accomplish 
this  on  a  fairer  bsisls,  and  a  more  eco- 
nomical basis. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  We  do  not  achieve 
much  economy  when  we  take  the  control 
of  pork  barrel  expenditures  and  give  it 
to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  key  to  the  whole  argument — who  is 
going  to  have  control  of  the  pork  barrel? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  seems  to  think  it  is  Involved. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is.  I  think  that  Con- 
gress can  pass  on  the  benefit-and-cost 
ratios  and  can  scrutinize,  on  the  com- 
mittee on  which  sits  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
handled.  This  would  give  him  a  chance 
to  argue  for  something  that  is  Justi- 
fied— to  see  that  the  situation  remains 
in  the  hands  of  Congress  where  it  should 
be. 

I  set  in  my  office  In  Washington,  in  the 
Senate  Office  Building,  a  series  of  con- 
ferences to  try  to  find  out  what  would  be 
involved. 

One  of  the  witnesses  we  had  at  that 
time  was  former  Senator  Chan  Gumey, 
a  very  distinguished  former  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. He  came  to  speak  for  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Association. 

Mike  Cassidy  sat  in  and  spoke  for  the 
Missouri  Valley  Association. 

Ken  Bousquet  sat  In  at  my  request. 
He  is  a  clerk  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  has  had  long  experience 
in  this  field. 

Others  came  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  might  amend  this 
legislation  so  that  navigation  projects 
could  move  forward  when  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratios  indicate  that  they  should. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllanI. 

I  f  oimd  in  him  a  most  ss^ipathetlc 
compatriot  because  he  also  was  inter- 
ested in  the  potentialities  of  water  navi- 
gation. 

I  asked  him  to  reopen  the  hearings  so 
that  we  could  bring  in  some  special  wit- 
nesses to  discuss  this  particular  problem. 


We  did  this  and  they  did  discuss  the 
matter.    We  listened  to  them. 

Out  of  that  action  came  the  develop- 
ment of  what  we  now  see  in  section  7. 
Thus,  when  It  came  time  to  mark  up  the 
bill,  we  were  not  operating  in  a  vacuum. 
We  had  testimony  on  this  particular 
problem.  It  had  been  studied  formally 
and  informally.  It  had  been  studied  in 
coirmiittee  and  by  groups  within  the 

conmiittee.  ,..,,.x_ 

We  knew  that  it  was  our  responsibility 
to  establish  some  kind  of  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
as  he  assumes  the  great  new  powers 
which  are  delegated  to  him  and  disposed 
of  In  his  office  as  a  result  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Navigation  is  a  major  function  of  any 
total  concept  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment and  therefore,  other  phases  of  water 
resource  development  should  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  standards  and  criteria  estab- 
lished for  application  to  problems  related 
solely  to  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee,  recog- 
nizing these  needs  for  orderly  procedure 
in  development  of  water  resource  proj- 
ects, took  a  sound  and  proper  ^tlal 
step  and  acted  wisely  and  prudently.  In 
my  opinion,  in  exempting  navigation  cri- 
teria from  this  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. This  action.  Mr.  President,  main- 
tains the  effectiveness  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  multipurpose  water  resource 
projects. 

South  Dakota,  more  than  any  other 
State,  because  of  Its  peculiar  geographic 
location,  has  been  the  host  to  these  great 
multipurpose  project  dams.  We  have 
more  of  them  impoimdlng  more  water  In 
the  Great  Missouri  Basin  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  world,  making  of  the  great 
lakes  of  South  Dakota^-man  made  under 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — a  body  of  con- 
nected water  which  In  depth  and  In 
length  and  in  circumference  Is  exceeded 
only  by  the  tmtural  Great  Lakes  extend- 
ing from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  If  these 
were  normal  times,  when  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  had  a  recess  or  a  vaca- 
tion, I  would  Invite  them  all  to  South 
Dakota,  to  enjoy  the  acquatlc  beneflts  of 
this  new  man  made  oasis. 

We  went  further  than  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Out  of  an  abundance  of  caution, 
the  action  of  this  committee  also  main- 
tains the  integrity  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Coimcil,  which  Cwigress  estab- 
lished through  enactment  of  PubUc  Law 
89-80.  Here  we  were  not  cutting  new 
ground.  Here  we  were  reafflimlng  and 
reestablishing  and  reemphaslzlng  exist- 
ing and  continuing  poUcy. 

Section  7  as  we  have  written  It  Into 
the  bill  also  spells  out  specific  criteria  for 
determining  navigation  benefits  which 
evaluate  the  difference  between  prevail- 
ing freight  rates  at  the  time  of  the  study 
and  those  which  would  be  charged  by  the 
proposed  waterway. 

In  planning  for  full  useage  of  water  in 
a  country  like  ours  with  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  it  is  wise  in  my  opin- 
ion that  the  committee  of  the  Senate  on 
Government  Operations  has  inserted  sec- 
tion 7  into  the  Senate  bill  to  protect  our 
water  projects  and  river  navigation  for 
planning   under  the  Water  Resources 
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Council.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  keep  the 
section  In  this  bill  and  the  conferees  to 
stand  firm  during  their  conference  de- 
llfJerations  because  without  it  I  am  afraid 
ttiat  the  development  of  this  transporta- 
tion act,  in  the  long  run,  in  this  depart- 
ment, may  serve  America  poorly,  instead 
of  serving  America  well. 

In  my  own  work  on  the  committee,  Mr. 
President,  I  concentrated  my  efforts, 
during  the  many  weeks  and  months  that 
we  had  the  matter  betore  us,  first  as  I 
have  Just  related.  In  connection  with  the 
criteria  for  the  consideration  of  water- 
way projects,  tuid  second  in  the  area  of 
the  human  factor,  the  safety  features 
involved. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  discussion  be- 
fore us,  representatives  of  almost  all  the 
different  modes  of  transportation  came 
In,  greatly  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  safety  features  and  investigative  fea- 
tures would  continue  as  well  as  they  now 
(verate,  whether  there  might  be  s(»ne 
chance  for  improvement,  or  whether 
some  changes  In  the  bills  were  neces- 
sary. 

We  listened  to  two  volumes  of  testl- 
raaay  on  that  particular  point. 

I  was  especially  Interested  In  one  of 
those  points,  because  the  big  channels  of 
transportation  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota  are  the  airways.  I  was 
eqiedally  Interested  that  nothing  be 
done  to  hurt  the  safety  features  and  the 
Investigative  functions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  the  groups  presently 
In  charge  of  and  patrolling  the  use  of 
the  airways. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Senator  Jackson  for  the  constructive 
work  he  has  done  in  this  particular 
phase,  Which  I  discussed  with  him  many 
times  and  in  connection  with  ^IJch  I 
offered  changes  and  recommendatlnis. 
I  commend  him  for  having  come  up  with 
final  language  which  I  believe  Is  not  only 
satisfactory  to  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation and  those  who  are  intimately  in- 
volved, but  also  will  tend  to  protect  the 
travritng  public. 

Ut.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
particularly  to  conmend  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  connection  with 
this  difficult  piece  of  legislation.  I  must 
say  that  his  efforts  in  no  small  measure 
are  responsible  for  the  fact  that  we  were 
able  to  rqxnt  this  bill  unanimously;  and 
I  cannot  commoid  him  too  highly  for 
his  constructive  amendments,  his  com- 
ments, and  his  suggestions  which  made 
this  possible. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
deeply. 

May  I  say.  while  we  are  on  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  President,  that  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  Senator  Jackson.  It  does 
exactly  what  we  have  been  attempting 
to  do  throughout  this  matter:  to  be  sure 
that  nothing  Interferes  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  its 
new  hcMne. 

After  the  deik  has  read  the  amend- 
ment, I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  concur  that  we  have  had 


a  previous  conference,  and  that  he  will 
agiee  that  the  amendment  will  be  clari- 
fying and  helpful.  I  think  that  the 
amendment  can  be  adopted  by  imani- 
mous  consent. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  line  9,  after  the  word  "appel- 
late". Insert  the  words  "nor  determination  of 
probable  caiise". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  clarifsring  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
a  helpful  amendment,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  accept  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  desire  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistcuit  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  la  as  follows:  On  page  68, 
line  3,  strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following:  "or  (6)  grants-in- 
aid  programs  authorised  by  law." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  the  diligent  Junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  who  now 
occupies  the  Chair.  I  present  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  coherence  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  development  of  the 
transiMrtation  policy  for  the  United 
States  is  achieved  In  S.  3010,  but  I 
feel  there  is  an  ambiguity  remaining  in 
the  legislation  as  reflected  In  section  vn 
of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  Rxcord  that 
Senator  McClellan,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  as  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  sind  Senator  Jacxson,  who  is  ably 
assisting  in  the  handling  of  the  measure 
on  the  floor,  have  been  consulted  on  this 
amendment  and  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  amendment  that  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  able  and 
knowledgeable  chairmtm  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan], the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  and 
all  the  other  distinguished  members  of 
that  committee  for  their  work  in  bring- 
ing forth  S.  3010,  the  measure  which 
would  establish  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. They  labored  long  and  care- 
fully, and  the  results  of  their  labor  will 


bring  a  new  concept  to  the  administra- 
tion of  our  vital  transportation  industry. 

There  is,  however,  an  element  of  am- 
biguity, I  repeat:  section  7  of  the  bill, 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop standards  and  criteria  for  the  in- 
vestment of  Federal  funds  In  transpor- 
tation facilities  or  equipment.  I  refer 
to  the  abserM»  of  language  which  would 
specifically  exclude  the  highway  trust 
fund  from  this  authority.  This  matter, 
as  I  have  said,  has  been  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
[Mr.  MoClkllan],  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose Is  acceptable. 

During  the  hesulngs  on  S.  3010,  as  is 
noted  in  volume  1,  page  135,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  in  an  interchange  with  one 
of  the  witnesses  during  the  hearings,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Shumate,  president  of 
AASHO,  expressed  his  concern  for  pro- 
tecting the  highway  trust  fund  In  the 
following  words: 

I  think  we  have  a  marvelous  highway  sys- 
tem, and  we  support  It,  and  I  don't  want  to 
see  that  disrupted  and  that  money  taken  and 
used  for  various  other  purposes.  The  financ- 
ing of  other  programs  should  come  from 
some  other  soxirce — perhaps  from  general 
revenue.  But  I  don't  want  to  see  this  sys- 
tem Jeopardised  or  Impaired  by  diversion 
of  Its  fiinds. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose,  Mr. 
President,  would  provide  the  assurance 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Aricansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  con- 
sidered desirable,  by  adding  on  page  68 
of  the  bill,  at  the  end  of  line  3.  after 
"  (5)  water  resources  projects"  a  new  cat- 
egory "(6)  grant-in-aid  programs  au- 
thorized by  law." 

This  amendment  Is  consistent  with  the 
declared  alms  of  the  executive  branch  as 
evidenced  by  exhibit  2  of  volume  1  of 
the  hearings,  an  analysis  of  section  7 
submitted  by  the  ~  administration.  In 
this  analysis,  on  page  147  of  this  volume 
of  the  hearings,  the  administration 
states: 

3.  Nothing  in  section  7  adds  or  detracts 
from  the  existing  statutes  appl3rlng  to  the 
various  transportation  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  example,  neither  the 
general  nature  nor  the  scope  of  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System  could  be  altered  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  could  not 
change  programs  already  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

Further  in  the  same  analysis,  it  is 
stated  on  page  149: 

The  established  methods  of  financing  ex- 
isting transportation  programs;  for  example, 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  will  not  be 
ch&ngM. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment simply  provides  statutory  language 
to  embody  the  expressed  Intent  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  declared  aims 
of  the  executive  branch.  In  so  doing,  it 
specifically  retains  in  the  Congress  the 
traditional  authority  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  determine  the  scope  and  mag- 
nitude Of  the  investment  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  construction  of  highways. 

For  the  purposes  of  establishing  the 
legislative  history  in  this  regard,  I  note 
also  that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
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apply  to  the  Implemennition  of  the  study 
of  future  highway  needs  which  the  Con- 
gress authorized  last  year  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81  which  wRs  enacted  as  Pub- 
lic Law  89-139. 

Is  it  my  imderstanding  that  the  man- 
agers will  accept  the  litnendment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  language  proposed  in  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  it 
is  similar  to  the  lang^ge  in  the  bill  as 
approved  by  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  does  what  is  done 
in  the  House  version. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Does  it  deal  with  sec- 
tion 7? 

Mr.  JACKSON.   Yei,  it  deals  with  sec- 
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It  relates 


highway  trust 


dent,  I  would 


would  add  a  fur- 


tion  7, 
fund. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr. 
like  to  know  what  it 

Mr.  JACKSON. 
ther  exemption  to  section  7. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  criteria;  it  deals  only  with  the  trust 
fund?  , 

Mr.  JACKSON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  able  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is;  correct  in  his  im- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tm  proposed  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  toj  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  i 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  [This  subject  mat- 
ter has  been  developed  in  hearings,  and 
as  I  have  said,  I  beliefve  it  was  an  over- 
sight; that  it  was  not  included,  and  I 
have  offered  the  amendment  to  clarify 
and  make  clear  the  siiuation  as  it  affects 
the  trust  fund  for  our  highway  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time?  I 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  oif  my  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  $tenator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  RANDOiite]. 

The  amendment  wa«  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
lor  10  minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  'remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  11  min- 
utes remaining  imder  his  control. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  11  minutes  on 
the  bill.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  one- 
half  of  that  time  to;  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  Is.  5  minutes.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MxnjDT]  will  yield  a  like  amount  of 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes  with  the  time  not 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 


lilr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest was  that  the  Senator  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes,  not  to  be  charged  to 
either  side. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yield  5  minutes  out 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  5  minutes  from  oiu:  time, 
and  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  shields  5  min- 
utes of  his  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  Join  In  that  request. 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] is  recognized  for  10  minutes,  to  be 
charged  equally  to  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  am. pleased  to  speak  In  sup- 
port of  S.  3010  which  would  establish  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Throughout  our  history,  our  Govern- 
ment has  responded  to  the  emergence  of 
significant  social  and  econcmiic  develop- 
ments by  changes  in  our  govenmiental 
structure  to  accommodate  them.  The 
most  recent  example,  of  course,  was  the 
creation  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  in  recogniticxi  of  the  in- 
creasingly urban  character  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  magnitude  of  our  urbui 
problems. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  at  this  point  in  our  Na- 
tion's development,  is  no  less  timely  or 
necessary. 

Transportation  Is  today  a  great  social 
force.  It  affects  the  life  of  every  citizen. 
It  accoimts  for  $1  out  of  every  $6  In  our 
economy ;  it  employs  over  2  V^  million  peo- 
ple; it  is  "the  web  of  union." 

But  vital  as  this  transportation  system 
is  to  our  Nation,  it  is  not  performing  ade- 
quately. Largely  as  a  result  of  implanned 
growth  which  has  not  matched  the 
growth  In  demand  for  transportation 
services,  our  transportation  system  is 
snarled  by  Inefficiencies  and  waste  and 
congestion  and  delays.  It  has  grown 
without  adequate  coordination  of  plan- 
ning between  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  without  adequate  pro- 
grams and  Incentives  for  Initiative  and 
itmovatlon  and  research  and  devel(H>- 
ment. 

When  we  consider  that  our  Nation's  de- 
mands for  transportation  services  will 
more  than  double  in  the  next  20  years.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue as  we  have. 

Our  goal  must  1 


As  President  Johnson  has  stated  it — 
a  coordinated  transportation  system  that 
permits  travelers  and  goods  to  move  conveni- 
ently and  eSlclently  from  one  means  of 
transportation  to  another,  using  the  beet 
characteristics  of  each. 

But  we  will  never  achieve  this  objec- 
tive so  long  as  transportation  policy  Is 
made  and  administered  as  it  is  now — 
by  a  great  nimiber  of  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies,  without  any 
real  opportunity  for  coordinated,  cen- 
tralized policy  planning. 


The  bill  before  us  will  bring  together 
most  of  the  widely  dispersed  transporta- 
tion programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  a  Cabinet  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  who  will  have  authority 
to  coordinate  and  relate  these  programs 
to  the  total  transportation  needs  of  the 
country. 

This  Is  an  historic  step.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  the  first  time  an  environment 
for  the  development  of  a  coherent  and 
coordinated  transportation  policy,  which 
relates  the  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion to  each  other  and  encourages  co- 
operation among  the  various  transporta- 
tion groups  in  the  coimtry. 

The  new  Department  will  be  respcm- 
slble  for  speeding  the  Introduction  of 
advanced  technology  In  this  field  by 
promoting  research  and  development 
with  the  cooperation  of  private  industry; 
providing  general  leadership  in  the  iden- 
tification and  solution  of  our  transporta- 
tion problems;  conducting  systems  anal- 
ysis and  master  plarmlng  to  determine 
how  we  should  allocate  our  resources  in 
the  creation  of  an  Integrated  efficient 
syst^n  of  transportation;  and  recom- 
mending policies  and  programs  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

The  broad  powers  given  the  new  Secre- 
tary in  section  4  of  this  bill  provide  a 
bold  opportunity  for  this  country  to 
build  a  transportation  system  equal  to 
the  demands  of  the  future. 

I  think  the  potential  benefits  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  are  appar- 
ent; I  would  like  to  address  the  remain- 
der of  my  remarks  to  one  specific  area  of 
transportation — domestic  civil  aviation. 

AN   AVIATION   KXVOLTmON 

Our  present  national  aviation  policy  Is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  rapid  evolution 
of  the  new  aviation  age.  Growth  in  do- 
mestic aviation  has  overtaken  even  our 
most  farsighted  projections.  Because 
we  have  not  had  a  mllcy  to  keep  up  with 
this  change,  we  face  an  air  transporta- 
tion crisis  of  substantial  proportions. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  revolution  in  aviation,  a  revolu- 
tion in  technology,  and  also  in  demand. 
The  growth  in  air  travel  since  1950  has 
been  tremendous  and  in  the  past  few 
years  can  only  be  described  as  phenome- 
nal Aviation  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
growth  industries  of  the  country;  its 
average  atmual  rate  of  growth  dtuing  the 
last  15  years — 14  percent — ^has  been  al- 
most four  times  the  national  average. 
Airlines  have  taken  over  as  the  most 
heavily  used  form  of  transportation; 
they  claimed  59  percent  of  all  intercity 
travel  on  common  carriers  last  year,  out- 
stripping both  buses  and  railways  com- 
bined. In  1955,  U.S.  scheduled  airlines 
flew  19.8  billion  revenue  passenger-miles; 
10  years  later  the  figure  was  two  and 
a  half  times  as  great.  If  rates  of  growth 
continue  to  follow  the  accelerated  pat- 
tern of  this  year,  with  passenger-miles  up 
almost  25  percent,  then  by  1970  the  fig- 
ure could  be  an  astronomical  100  Mlion 
revenue  passenger-miles. 

On  the  basis  of  this  year's  figures, 
American  Aviation  magazine  estimates 
passenger  traffic  will  double  by  late  1968 
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or  early  1969.  And  even  more  conserva- 
tive estimates  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  indicates  that  for  every  1.000 
passengers  now  using  U.S.  airports,  there 
will  be  from  1,700  to  2.000  passengers 
using  them  in  1971;  and  that  for  every 
1,000  aircraft  operations  in  U.S.  airports 
today,  there  will  be  at  least  1.600  by  1971 
and  md^  than  2,000  by  1975. 

This  incredible  growth  is  not  limited  to 
scheduled  pttssenger  traCQc.  Scheduled 
air  freight  traffic  last  year  was  a  third 
greater  than  the  year  before.  General 
aviation  traffic  will  be  up  almost  two- 
thirds  in  the  next  5  years,  and  airline 
traffic  is  expected  to  double  in  the  same 
period. 

The  frightening  thing  about  these 
projected  aviation  growth  rates  Is  that 
W  the  past,  projected  rates  have  always 
underestimated  actual  growth  rates. 
And.  considering  that  the  boom  in  pri- 
vate and  business  flying  and  in  air  cargo 
has  barely  begxm,  and  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  supersonic  air  transport  and 
jimibo  transport  has  yet  to  cmne,  our 
estimates  of  growth  are  probably  too  low. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  activity 
which  we  know  will  be  forthcoming  In 
the  next  few  years  would  strain  our  Na- 
tion's airport  facilities  even  if  at  present 
they  had  substantial  unused  capacity. 
But  in  fact  many  airports  are  idready 
strained  beyond  their  peak  capacity. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  strangling  on 
traffic  undreamed  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 

TRX  PRXSSUIXS  or  OTnCBOWDINO 

Recent  newspaper  reports  on  traffic 
and  passenger  congestion  at  Chicago's 
O'Hare  Field  and  the  New  York  airports. 
as  well  as  reports  sent  to  me  by  officials 

.  of  Boston.  New  York,  and  Washington 
National  airports,  all  indicate  that  con- 
gestion and  delays  are  already  a:most 
intolerable.  Delays  have  become  so  com- 
monplace that  one  out  of  every  three 
flights  out  of  Kennedy  and  two  out  of 
every  three  out  of  Newark  are  delayed. 
The  FAA  estimates  that  the  cost  of  such 
delays  to  commercial  airlines  last  year 
was  some  $63  million.  And  the  cost  of 
these  delays  to  the  air  traveler  is  impos- 
sible to  compute.  But  we  are  all  aware 
that  it  means  lost  business  opportunities, 
missed  cormections.  abbreviated  holidays, 
and,  as  all  of  us  who  travel  by  air  Ijiiow 
from  personal  experience,  serious  frus- 
tration and  irritation. 

Nor  is  this  only  a  problem  of  flight  de- 
lays. The  expansion  of  aviation  activ- 
ities is  causing  severe  congestion  at  air 
terminals  all  over  the  country — conges- 
tion reflected  in  the  long  lines  at  the 
ticket  coimter,  at  the  baggage  claim  area, 
in  the  lobbies,  and  on  the  access  rDads 
leading  to  the  terminals.  It  is  reflet:ted, 
too,  in  the  shortage  of  parking  at  the 
airport,  which  often  makes  It  more  time 
consuming  to  find  a  parking  place  than 
to  fly  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton. 

These  are  the  problems  and  strains 
that  we  are  experiencing  now.  What  are 
these  problems  and  strains  likely  to  be 
5  years  from  now,  when  alreay  over- 
crowded facilities  are  asked  to  accom- 
modate twice  the  traffic  we  have  now? 
Or  perhaps,  to  ask  a  more  prEwrtical  ques- 

4tion.  what  are  we  doing  now  in  the  way 


of  conscious  policy  planning  to  anticipate 
and  alleviate  these  strains? 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  is:  pitifully 
little.  Indeed,  too  few  public  officials  are 
sufficiently  aware  or  concerned  to  be  giv- 
ing this  problem  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Senator  Mon- 
RONEY],  and  his  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion, are  making  a  valiant  effort  to  focus 
public  concern  in  this  area.  But  the 
urgent  need  for  action  seems  still  to  be 
overlooked. 

•    INAOEQTJATE  POLICY 

The  only  national  airport  policy  we 
have  now  is  reflected  in  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  of  1946,  and  that  program  is 
extremely  limited.  It  embodies  outdated, 
static,  and  incomplete  concepts  no  longer 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  explosive 
growth  in  demand  and  technological  ad- 
vance of  our  new  aviation  age.         • 

Under  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  Fed- 
eral funds  are  made  available  to  airports 
on  a  matching  basis  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  nmways.  For  the  most 
part.  Federal  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram has  always  been  too  little  and  too 
late.  Some  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  program,  with  limited  appro- 
priations, as  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  aviation  system  and 
to  the  economic  growth  of  our  commtuil- 
ties  and  the  Nation.  Others  have  sought 
to  have  the  program  ended.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  20-year  history  of  the  pro- 
gram indicates  a  total  lack  of  consistency 
in  Federal  appropriations  from  year  to 
year,  with  never  more  than  $75  million 
appropriated  in  any  given  year  and  with 
no  funds  provided  at  all  in  1958. 

And  yet  it  is  clear  that  Federal  assist- 
ance is  needed.  This  year,  for  example, 
O'Hare  Airport  in  Chicago  could  not  ex- 
l>and  its  facilities  because  it  lacked  the 
resources  to  match  Federal  funds.  Yet 
O'Hare  is  ta  a  far  better  financial  situa- 
tion than  most  of  the  small-  and  med- 
ium-size airirarts  around  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  this  shortsightedness, 
local  sponsors  have  never  been  able  to 
count  on  planned  and  timely  Federal 
assistance  to  mee^  pressing  needs  for 
airport  improvements.  Moreover,  the 
present  program,  as  now  constituted  and 
if  continued  at  current  levels,  will  still  be 
Inadequate  In  at  least  five  major  re- 
spects. 

First,  the  program  offers  flnanclal  as- 
sistance only  for  necessary  runway 
Improvements. .  It  excludes  from  eligi- 
bility the  construction  and  expansion  of 
passenger  terminal  facilities,  which  is 
where  one  of  the  greatest  needs  for  as- 
sistance will  be  in  the  next  decade. 

Second,  the  level  of  assistance  Is  hope- 
lessly Inadequate.  The  appropriation 
this  year  is  some  $71  million,  or  about 
the  equivalent  of  what  it  woidd  take  to 
build  50  miles  of  Federal  highways. 
Yet  eligible  project  requests  for  the  past 
5  years  have  been  more  than  double  the 
funds  appropriated,  and  requests  now 
submitted  to  the  FAA  for  flscal  year 
1967  total  $275  million,  or  almost  four 
times  the  appropriation. 

Third,  these  requests  do  not  include 
costs  of  passenger  terminals,  parking 
facilities,  access  roads  and  other  facili- 
ties, so  the  costs  of  total  needed  develop- 
ment are  much  higher.    Between  1960 


and  1965.  the  amount  of  Federal  aid  was 
only  24  percent  of  total  costs  and  at  the 
larger  airports  the  Federal  participation 
was  as  low  as  10  percent. 

Fourth;  the  act  does  not  reflect  any 
national  policy  on  the  important  ques- 
tions of  noise  abatement  and  aviation 
research  and  development.  Nor  does  it 
address  itself  sufficiently  to  the  mgent 
need  for  Federal  aid  to  general  aviation 
airports  at  small  communities  to  support 
the  economic  growth  and  development 
of  these  cities. 

Fifth,  and  in  my  judgment  of  great- 
est importance  and  crucial  to  all  the 
issue  I  have  Just  raised,  the  act  does 
not  provide  for  any  comprehensive  fu- 
ture planning  of  our  total  aviation 
needs — planning  which  reflects  the  needs 
and  the  potential  of  all  our  transporta- 
tion systems. 

This  comprehensive  planning.  I  be- 
lieve. Is  the  key  to  the  future  of  domestic 
aviation. 

BLTTEPRIMT    FOR    THE    rUTURX 

The  idea  of  a  master  plan  is  not  new. 
The  original  Federal  Airport  Act  of  1946 
speciflcally  sought  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
planning  for  airports.  Since  that  time, 
however,  this  planning  concept  has 
evolved  into  a  series  of  annual  reports 
prepared  by  the  FAA,  which  serve  only 
to  explain  the  runway  additions  which 
will  be  required  to  bring  about  satisfac- 
tory safety  standards. 

This  Is  not  the  kind  of  comprehensive 
planning  we  need.  We  need  Instead  a 
total  systems  blueprint  for  the  future, 
which  will  permit  all  the  key  operators 
of  the  system — the  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, the  commercial  operators,  the 
airway  system  planners,  and  the  airport 
operator  owners — to  look  ahead  to  the 
demands  each  is  expected  to  meet,  to 
determine  when  these  needs  must  be  met, 
and  to  work  constructively  toward  meet- 
ing them  in  a  timely  and  orderly  fashion. 

Such  a  blueprint  must  be  based  on 
sound  forecasting  of  our  future  aviation 
requirements.  It  must  reflect  a  sound 
forecast  of  the  aviation  art.  and  it  must 
be  tempered  with  an  understanding  of 
the  state  of  art  for  all  other  modes  of 
transportation,  and  the  relationship 
among  the  various  modes. 

This  kind  of  plarming  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  extraordinary  ob- 
solescence which  could  result  as  one  or 
another  mode  of  transportation  proves 
Itself  most  advantageous  for  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  our  transportation  system. 

For  example,  if  short  take  off  or  land- 
ing aircraft — STOL— or  vertical  take  off 
or  landing  aircraft— VSTOLr— currently 
under  military  development,  should 
prove  feasible  as  a  100  passenger— 400 
m.pJi.  commercial  transport  mode  be- 
tween the  centers  of  nearby  major  cities, 
we  must  know  what  effect"  the  Introduc- 
tion of  such  equipment  would  have  on 
the  existing  ouUying  airports  of  such 
cities,  and  the  number  and  location  of 
new  "VSTOL  ports"  which  will  be  re- 
quired, and  the  future  equipment  inven- 
tory of  their  serving  air  carriers. 

Or,  to  look  at  the  problem  from 
another  direction,  we  must  know  what 
the  impact  will  be  on  our  airport  require- 
ments and  air  carrier  system  of  building 
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a  rapid  transit  groimd  system  to  service 
our  Northeast  transportation  corridor 
with  200  m.p.h.  trains.  J 

Until  now  the  abseiMe  of  a  single  au- 
thority embracing  all  of  the  major  forms 
of  transportation  has  precluded  the  de- 
velopment of  a  transportation  system 
which  provides  the  traveler  with  the 
maximum  advantages  of  each  form. 

In  the  aviation  field,  this  failure  Is  re- 
flected In  the  fact  tlitt  it  often  takes 
longer  to  get  from  th0  airport  to  down- 
town than  to  fly  from  cjity  to  city,  because 
the  location  of  airport*  and  the  develop- 
ment of  ground  transportation  from  the 
airport  have  been  related  neither  to  each 
other  nor  to  any  kind  |  of  comprehensive 
urban  planning. 

THK  IMPACT   or'  tnsm  EQUmCEMT 

To  consider  smother  example  of  the 
need  for  planning:  Boeing  has  Intro- 
duced a  new  747  with  seating  for  500. 
Lockheed  has  a  design  for  a  plane  seat- 
ing 800.  This  means  that  airports  will 
have  to  face  a  number  of  new  problems, 
such  as  fast  deplaning  and  »npl{inlng  for 
large  nimibers  of  people,  and  changes  in 
runway  weight  capacities.  There  is  al- 
ready evidence  before  the  FAA  that  the 
Boeing  727  Is  causing  severe  damage  to 
runways — ^runways  which  were  not  de- 
signed for  these  jets  and  which  are  not 
prepared  to  withstand  the  impact  and 
stress  of  Jet  landings  and  takeoffs. 

Yet  under  the  presdot  circumstances, 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  airports 
will  act  to  keep  psuje  with  changing 
equipment.  After  all|  there  exists  no 
mechanism  to  coordinate  changes  in 
equipment  introduced  by  airlines  with 
changes  needed  in  airport  facilities. 

THX  IKDIVIOnAii  AUtPOBT 

There  are  still  otheji*  reasons  for  de- 
veloping such  a  plan.  For  example,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  present  system  of 
fragmented  individual  airport  planning 
Is  obvious.  Except  fopr  Dulles  Interna- 
tional and  National  41n>orts  in  Wash- 
ington, the  public  airik>rts  of  the  coim- 
try  are  generally  under  the  private  con- 
trol of  the  municipal  area  in  which  they 
operate.  There  are  665  such  airports  in 
the  United  States.  Therefore  there  are 
665  separate  programs  of  airport  devel- 
opment. The  only  standard  develop- 
ment programs  that  ejdst  nationally  for 
all  airports  apply  to  the  safety  instru- 
ments required  by  tht  FAA,  as  well  as 
certain  reqtdrements  that  must  be  met 
under  CAB  regulations. 

Because  there  is  nd  master  planning 
of  the  entire  aviation  system,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  individual  airport  to 
gage  its  future  and  to  anticipate  its 
most  effective  program  of  development. 
And  as  a  result  many  airports  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  Jet  age.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  frdm  West  THrglnla 
{Senator  Randolph],  lias  recently  point- 
ed out  that  more  than  half  of  this  coun- 
try's 220  tninkllne  airports  cannot  ac- 
commodate conmierclal  jets,  and  they 
face  possible  obsolescence  unless  action  Is 
taken  both  to  upgrade  their  facilities  and 
to  develop  jet  equipment  to  serve  inter- 
Jnediate  and  small  community  airports. 
Coordinated  master  planning  in  this  area 
would  save  money  ^ad  time — and  it 
would  allow  airports  to  allocate  their 
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scarce  resouces  in  the  most  productlye 
way. 

Master  planning  would  also  help  al- 
leviate the  problems  that  individual  air- 
ports experience  in  making  major  im- 
provements. An  improvement  such  as  a 
new  rimway  at  a  metropolitan  airport 
will  require  anywhere  from  4  to  10  years 
from  conception  to  completion.  But  un- 
less airport  operators  have  reliable  data 
on  their  futiire  needs,  it  is  imllkely  that 
they  can  make  provision  for  adequate 
lead  time  to  construct  needed  Improve- 
ment or  expansion.  A  master  plan, 
based  on  forecasts  of  their  future  plans 
by  the  major  airlines,  would  prove  in- 
valuable to  programing  of  airport  facil- 
ity improvements. 

Moreover,  a  master  plan  could  help 
solve  the  problem  of  Increased  conges- 
tion at  all  the  major  terminals  by  de- 
termining which  general  aviation  has  to 
be  siphoned  off  to  general  aviation  air- 
ports, and  how  much  of  it.  It  would  also 
provide  advice  on  scientific  advance- 
ments which  would  be  particularly  helE>- 
ful  in  increasing  airport  capacity.  Exist- 
ing airport  capacity  can  be  greatly  ex- 
panded with  the  help  of  new  develop- 
ments such  as  Instrumentation  of  air- 
ports for  all  weather  operations,  insttil- 
latlon  of  improved  airport  lighting. 
widespread  use  of  standard  instrument 
departures,  introduction  of  mosaic  radar, 
and  replacement  of  the  present  system 
of  manually  controlled  separation  of  air- 
craft landing  and  takeoff  by  automated 
sequencing  systems.  The  improvement 
of  aviation  techniques  has  historically 
provided  a  continuing  Increase  in  airport 
capacity  beyond  forecast  predictions. 
Master  planning  would  help  to  increase 
this  capacity,  and  thereby  decrease  con- 
gestion. 

A  PLANNINO  AGENCY 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  must  have  a 
mechanism  for  long-range  systems  plan- 
ning of  our  domestic  aviation  program. 
The  logical  place  to  rest  responsibility 
for  the  formulation  of  such  a  systems 
blueprint  would  seem  to  be  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  The  FAA  al- 
ready has  responsibility  for  four  on-go- 
ing programs  directly  related  to  such  a 
master  plan — aircraft  certification,  op- 
eration and  control  of  our  Nation's  air- 
space, the  terminal-aid  establishment 
program  and  the  Federal-aid  to  airports 
program.  In  each  of  these  areas,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  blueprint  along  the  lines  I 
have  mentioned  could  provide  the  guide- 
lines for  program  policy  planning. 

Before  today,  the  FAA  had  never  been 
given  the  statutory  mandate  to  develop 
such  a  plan.  And  since  the  FAA  is  a 
separate  agency,  set  apart  from  other 
governmental  transportation  fimctions. 
and  lacking  a  Cabinet  voice,  there  is 
some  doubt  that  it  could  adequately  have 
performed  this  function. 

But  with  the  creation  of  this  Depart- 
ment, containing  the  FAA  as  one  of  its 
most  Influential  components,  the  time 
seems  right  to  establish  such  a  mecha- 
nism for  planning. 

The  statutory  mandate  has  been  given 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  bill  to  "exercise  leader- 
ship— in  transportation  matters";  to 
"develop  national  traniqxirtation  policies 


and  programs"  and  to  "promote  and  im- 
dertake  the  development,  collection  and 
dissemination  of  technological,  statis- 
tical, economic,  and  other  information 
revelant  to  transportation."  Certainly 
this  mandate  seems  broad  enough  to 
justify  the  Secretary  directing  the  FAA 
to  construct  the  kind  of  systems  blue- 
print I  have  outlined.  And  there  is  no 
question,  as  former  FAA  Administrator 
Najeeb  Halaby  concluded,  that  the  FAA 
could  get  better  solutions  to  problems' 
which  also  involve  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation if  it  were  a  part  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Section  4(a)  of  the  bill  also  gives  the 
Secretary  and  therefore  the  FAA  the 
authority  to  "consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies— 

To  encourage  them  to  establish  and  ob- 
serve policies  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  coordinated  transportation  sys- 
tem operated  by  private  enterprise. 

In  aiddition,  the  bUl  in  section  4(g) 
provides  for  the  coordination  and  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  qecessary  to 
insure  that  transportation  policy  Is  de- 
veloped In  concert  with  other  modes  of 
traiisportation  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
program  of  urban  planning. 

AVXAXION  MASTES  PLAlf 

Therefore.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  President  and  the  new  Secretary 
seize  upon  the  opportunity  presented  by 
enactment  of  this  bill  to  direct  the  FAA 
to  assimie  responsibility  for  formulating 
a  master  plan  for  the  national  air  trans- 
portation system. 

I  am  not  suggesting  by  this  proposal 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  over 
control  of  domestic  civil  aviation.  At  the 
present  time,  for  example.  Federal  au- 
thority to  require  an  air  carrier  to  oper- 
ate equipment  compatible  with  existing 
or  planned  airports  does  not  exist.  And 
I  am  not  arguing  that  it  should  exist. 
But  neither  do  I  believe  that  manufac- 
turers, airline  and  airport  operators  and 
Crovemment  officials  should  any  longer 
be  forced  to  operate  in  the  dark,  often 
making  decisions  involving  billions  of 
dollars  virithout  the  benefit  of  the  leader- 
ship, coordination  and  common  direction 
that  a  long-range  systems  blueprint 
could  provide. 

I  have  spoken  or  corresponded  with  a 
great  number  of  the  parties  whose  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  In  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  plan  would  be  essen- 
tial. I  believe  there  Is  a  strong  con- 
sensus In  its  favor,  and  a  broad  willing- 
ness to  cooperate.  Generally  speaking, 
there  seems  to  be  a  recognition  that  a 
crisis  is  upon  us  and  that  cooperative, 
long-range  system  planning  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  all. 

MORE  romxs  fos  aviation 

The  establishment  of  this  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  should  also  con- 
tribute to  aviation  receiving  a  larger 
share  of  Federal  financial  resources. 
Aviation  along  with  every  other  method 
of  transportation  will  be  supported  and 
regulated  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
If  we  bring  together  under  one  head  aU 
the  principal  transportation  forms  and 
build   a   systems  blueprint,   we   should 
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be  able  to  allocate  resources  to  transpor- 
tation In  a  less  haphazard  manner, 
focusing  on  priorities,  and  cost  benefits, 
and  relating  our  Federal  transportation 
Investnaents  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  legislation  before  us  spedflcally 
provides  for  the  formulation  of  trans- 
portation investment  standards,  and  I 
hope  that  when  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation presents  to  the  Congress  a  bal- 
anced progrsun  for  Federal  assistance  to 
transportation  his  requests  will  include 
imaginative  and  realistic  financing  pro- 
posals to  meet  our  growing  aviation 
needs. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  present  Federal  direct 
grant  assistance  program — both  as  to 
scope  and  level  of  funding.  As  the  Com- 
merce Committee  made  clear  in  Its  re- 
port No.  1282.  on  the  bill  extending  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  for  the  next  3  years, 
the  committee  recognized  the  need  for 
greater  fundings.  But  in  the  face  of  the 
inflationary  pressures  and  other  high 
priority  Federal  commitments  it  could 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  authorizing  more 
than  the  administration  asked  for. 

Without  getting  into  the  merits  of  that 
Judgment,  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  point  out 
that  unless  we  find  ways  to  allocate  more 
resources  to  meet  our  growing  aviation 
needs — and  find  them  soon — the  results 
in  5  years  may  well  be  chaos.  And  the 
Impact  will  be  felt  not  only  by  the  avia- 
tion industry.  It  wUl  be  felt  throughout 
the  economy,  for  aviation  has  become  an 
Indispensable  part  of  our  national  trans- 
portation system  and  is  vital  to  the  well 
being  of  every  citizen.  I  tend  to  agree 
wiUi  Mr.  Halaby's  conclusion  that,  had 
aviation  been  represented  by  «  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  level  of 
funding  for  this  year's  Federal  Al'-port 
Act  might  well  have  been  higher. 

FBDBUL  AIXFOBT  U>ANS 

But,  in  any  case,  I  urge  that  as  one  of 
Its  first  tasks,  the  new  Department  re- 
view this  problem  of  financing,  and  In 
particular  consider  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  Federal  airport  loan  assist- 
ance program  to  supplement  the  existing 
program  of  direct  assistance. 

A  Joint  study  by  the  Airport  Operators 
Council,  the  American  Assodation  of 
Airport  Executives  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Aviation  OfBcials  fore- 
casts that  Edrport  development  needs  for 
the  last  half  of  this  decade — almost  2 
bUlIon — will  exceed  expenditures  made 
in  the  first  half  of  the  decade  by  more 
than  50  percent;  at  the  present  level  of 
Inderal  assistance,  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  this  greatly  Increased  expendi- 
ture must  be  provided  by  local  and  state 
sources. 

According  to  a  recent  PAA  survey,  over 
the  next  5  years  approximately  250  com- 
munities currently  served  by  scheduled 
air  carriers  and  forecast  to  receive  Jet 
service  will  have  to  fintmce  substantial 
additional  airport  development.  The 
survey  estimated  total  costs  at  $261  mil- 
lion. This  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
passoiger  terminal  facilities,  most  of 
which  would  be  required  at  small  and 
nonhub  airports  and  small  hub  airports 
serving  metropolitan  areas  of  100,000  to 
500,000  in  population.     And  up  to  20 


mftjor  hub  airports  will  have  to  engage 
in  substantial  terminal  area  development 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  increased 
capacity  aircraft  of  the  future.  These 
growing  airport  development  needs  far 
exceed  the  financial  ability  of  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  them. 

A  1965  report  of  the  Airport  Operators 
Coimcil  International  Indicates  that  73 
percent  of  past  financing  for  local  and 
State  projects  came  from  revenue  bonds. 
Yet  the  report  silso  points  out  that  the 
ability  to  float  bond  Issues  which  pledge 
future  airport  revenues  to  their  retire- 
ment is  almost  exclusively  limited  to  a 
relatively  few  of  the  Nation's  major 
airports;  and  that  general  obligation 
bond  issues,  although  generally  possible 
at  large  and  medium  hub  airports,  are 
rarely  possible  at  small  and  nonhub 
airports. 

More  assistance  for  airport  capital 
financing  Is  therefore  critically  needed. 
It  seems  wise  to  make  such  assistance 
available  through  a  system  of  Federal 
loans  to  local  and  State  governments,  as 
an  adjunct  to  direct  Federal  aid,  in  order 
to  enable  capital  development  to  proceed 
which  would  otherwise  be  delyayed  or 
cancelled  because  of  the  Inability  of  the 
operating  authority  to  otherwise  arrange 
for  the  required  financing. 

The  time  for  beginning  such  a  locm 
program  is  now.  The  Jumbo  aircraft  will 
be  Introduced  in  quantity  into  the  avia- 
tion system  during  the  1970-75  period 
and  Jets  are  being  introduced  into  the 
local  service  system  now.  The  leadtime 
necessary  for  a  terminal  to  accomplish 
needed  changes  while  at  the  same  time 
remaining  operational  ranges  from  a 
inintniiiTw  of  3  years  upward  to  7  years. 
Thus  airports  must  begin  now  if  facili- 
ties are  to  be  available  to  accommodate 
the  voliune  and  type  of  aircraft  operat- 
ing In  the  system.  Although  the  loans 
would  sUll  require  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money,  the  Improvements  resiilting  from 
the  loans  are  directly  related  to  In- 
creased airport  revenues  and  the  air- 
ports ability  to  repay.  Likewise,  It  would 
aid  local  governments  to  match  Federal 
aid  to  the  same  degree  that  they  could 
seek  and  obtain  funding  from  other 
sources  for  the  purpose,  and  do  so  at 
lesser  cost. 

LOANS  rom  oxinaiAL  AViATioif  aikportb 

I  also  call  upon  the  new  Department 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  Instituting 
a  Federal  loan  program  to  private  gen- 
eral aviation  airports  and  to  State  and 
local  governments  which  wish  to  develop 
general  aviation  airports. 

As  CAB  Secretary  Richard  Sanderson 
points  out: 

The  greatest  percentage  Increase  In  air 
traffic  activity  over  the  past  ten  years  has 
occurred  In  the  field  of  general  aviation. 
This  Increased  activity  has  diminished  the 
abUlty  of  large  hub  airports  to  accept  addi- 
tional air  carrier  traffic.  It  la  most  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  greater  ranphasls  be 
place  on  the  development  of  additional  air- 
ports to  be  used  by  general  aviation. 

Tbe  FAA  forecasts  that  by  1971  gen- 
eral aviation  will  represent  77  percent  of 
total  aircraft  <H>eratIon.  and  will  ac- 
ooimt  for  nearly  23  million  operati<xis 
Just  at  tbe  Nation's  airports  with  con- 


trol towers — 300 — more  than  double  the 
nimaber  for  public  airline  movement. 
This  general  aviation  trafBc  Is  impor- 
tant; it  serves  the  needs  of  business  fly. 
ing.  air  taxi  service,  aerisd  applicators, 
mail  carriage,  forest  fire  protection,  and 
many  others.  Yet  the  intermingling  of 
scheduled  air  carriers,  general  aviation 
and  military  aircraft  within  the  same 
airport  and  operating  from  the  same 
airport  has  serious  shortcomings  as  traf- 
fic grows.  It  adds  to  congestion,  delays 
and  InefBciencies.  It  Increases  the  dan- 
ger of  air  travel.  And  these  problems 
will  worsen  as  traffic  increases. 

SATXIXrrE   AIKPORTS 

I  believe  one  solution  to  this  problem 
Is  to  encourage  the  building  and  expan- 
sion of  general  aviation  airports,  as  satel- 
lite airports  on  the  perimeter  of  large 
cities,  to  siphon  off  general  aviation  air- 
craft from  the  large  passenger  terminals. 
The  outstanding  example  of  how  efTec- 
tively  this  method  can  work  Is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  metro- 
politan airport  system.  Their  plan  went 
into  effect  20  years  ago.  Their  efforts  to 
separate  the  different  kinds  of  flying  have 
been  highly  successful. 

The  airport  network  owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  commission  of  Minneapolls- 
St.  Paul  now  consists  of  six  flelds— Wold 
Chamberlain,  which  accommodates  seven 
scheduled  air  carriers;  and  flve  smaller 
airports  located  around  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  benefits  of  operating  this 
coordinated  complex  have  been  reflected 
in  safety,  economics,  and  greater  ca- 
pacity. During  a  period  of  extreme  avia- 
tion growth  the  operations  at  Wold 
Chamberlain  Field  have  decreased  to 
222,000  In  1965. 

The  system  of  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul 
effectively  separates  general  aviation  air- 
craft, mainly  small  planes,  from  the 
larger,  high  performance  planes  used  by 
the  scheduled  airlines.  By  providing  at- 
tractive, conveniently  located,  and  less 
costly  fEu;illtles  for  general  aviation  at 
the  five  secondary  airports,  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paiil  has  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
general  aviation  aircraft  to  those  fields. 
The  abUity  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
entire  metroix>litan  area  airspace  Is  thus 
a  fimdamental  result  of  this  coordinated 
system.  And  it  has  been  done  without 
moving  airports  too  far  from  the  popula- 
tion centers. 

The  Mlimeapolls-St.  Paul  Is  a  success- 
ful, long-range  plan  for  orderly  separa- 
tion of  air  traffic.  It  guarantees  sub- 
stantial capacity  for  fast  growing  gen- 
eral aviation.  It  assures  the  scheduled 
carriers  of  facilities  at  the  major  airports 
to  accommodate  the  larger  number  of 
passengers  which  they  have  forecast. 
And  It  provides  safety,  efficiency,  and 
economy,  both  on  the  airport  and  in  sur- 
rounding airspace. 

Other  metropolitan  areas  have  ex- 
hibited the  same  farsighted  air  planning 
in  the  pubUc  Interest.  While  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Mlimeapolis-St.  Paul  have  dis- 
tributed 73  percent  of  their  total  aviation 
movements  to  five  smaller  airports,  Los 
Angeles  distributes  81  pecrent  of  its  total 
air  traffic  to  its  six  smaller  airports,  and 
Pittsburgh  distributes  54  percent  of  its 
total  aircraft  movement  to  its  one  smaller 
airport. 
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of  New  Yorip  has 
for  general  avla- 


The  Port  Authority 
not  developed  a  plan 
tlon  airports  in  the  NeJW  York  area.  By 
1965,  small  plane  mojvements  at  three 
major  airports  rose  to  fuUy  27  percent  of 
their  total  airport  opehitlons.  By  1980, 
they  are  predicted  to  represent  one-third 
of  total  airport  traffic  *t  the  air  carrier 
airports  in  New  York. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  a 
large  percentage  of  BDston-boimd  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  land  at  Logan  In- 
ternational Airport,  l^uch  of  this  gen- 
eral aviation  is  concerned  with  the  trans- 
portation of  industrial  materials.  Bos- 
ton industrialists,  aind  industrialists 
throughout  the  countay,  have  increas- 
ingly found  it  an  advantage  to  own  and 
operate  their  own  plahes  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  employees,  and  critical 
raw  materials  and  finished  goods. 

Today  there  are  approximately  40,000 
of  these  private  indust»ry-used  airplanes, 
which  is  more  than  20  times  the  number 
of  commercial  airline  aircraft.  These 
general  aviation  pianos  fly  flve  times  as 
many  hours  as  all  the  commercial  car- 
riers combined.  In  dollars  they  repre- 
sent a  great  contribution  to  the  national 
economy.  In  the  pas^  year  the  sale  of 
planes  to  Industry  fot  general  aviation 
use  is  double  the  sale^  of  planes  of  the 
previous  2  shears.  ! 

But  in  Boston  the  cajngoes  brought  Into 
Logan  must  be  placed  dn  buses  and  trains 
and  transported  through  the  city  to  the 
great  industrial  complexes  around  Bos- 
ton, for  example,  route  128.  This  «iddl- 
tional  transport  cost  13  an  added  expense 
for  producers.  j^ 

If  there  were  general  aviation  airports 
on  tbe  periphery  of  the  Boston  area.  In- 
dustry-owned i^anes  cduld  fly  directly  to 
the  airports  closest  to  the  area  of  the  in- 
dustries concerned.  The  electrical  indus- 
try, which  likes  to  transport  its  products 
by  air,  would  particulirly  beneflt  from 
having  its  products  shipped  in  and  out  of 
an  airport  closely  adjacent  to  its  facto- 
ries. With  the  use  of  general  aviation 
airports,  the  added  expense  of  transport- 
ing goods  through  Boston  would  be  elim- 
inated and  congestion  jtt  the  Boston  air- 
line airport  would  be  eased. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  airports  in  the 
Dnited  States  are  privately  owned.  But 
many  of  them  are  goi<ig  out  of  existence 
because  of  the  proflt  Incentive  to  sell  to 
real  estate  developers  .and  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  have  the  financial  capability 
to  develop  their  airpoijts.  In  the  absence 
of  Federal  guaranteed  loan  assistance, 
many  more  wUl  probably  dlsiappear  and 
certainly  fewer  cities  will  be  willing  to 
acquire  and  develop  the  system  of  small 
airports  needed  in  their  area.  Many 
small  cities  that  have  heretofore  been 
served  by  a  private  aliport  will  be  with- 
out any  airport  at  allJ 

Providing  loan  assistance  to  general 
aviation  airports  Is  not  unprecedented. 
Federal  moneys  can  be  spent  imder  EDA 
and  ^palachia  for  the  development  of 
general  aviation  airports.  The  pr(AIem 
is  that  under  the  present  administra- 
tion's policy  applied  to  the  Federal  pro- 
grams, aid  to  general  aviation  airports 
Is  a  very  low  priority. 

Federal  loan  prograims  for  the  expan- 
sion and  developmenti  of  terminal  facil- 
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Itles  and  general  aviation  airports  would 
not  only  increase  the  capacity  of  exist- 
ing airports  and  ease  the  burden  of 
meeting  future  needs  that  will  have  to 
be  shouldered  by  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. It  would  also  help  to  ease  air- 
port congestion  on  the  ground  and  In 
the  air. 

AIBCKAFT   NOISS   ABATUCXirT 

The  new  Department  must  also  take 
decisive  action  to  deal  with  aircraft 
noise,  which  has  become  an  increasingly 
serious  social  problem.  With  the  growth 
of  air  travel  and  the  introduction  on  a 
large  scale  of  Jet  aircraft,  more  and  more 
people  are  suffering  annoyance  and  Irri- 
tation from  the  noise  of  aircraft  taking 
off  and  landing  or  flying  overhead. 

At  the  present  time,  this  problan  Is 
most  acute  In  the  Immediate  residential 
areas  smroundlng  our  largest  airports. 
But  as  jet  service  becomes  more  wide- 
spread. £uid  still  larger  jet  craft  are  in- 
troduced into  service,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  problem  will  become 
still  more  critical. 

The  President's  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  released  several  months  ago 
an  excellent  study  on  jet  aircraft  noise. 
Its  principal  conclusion  was  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  the  proper 
party  to  supply  the  initial  impetus  for 
the  research  and  development  necessary 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  concur  in  this  conclusion  and  I  am 
therefore  pleased  to  note  that  section 
4(a)  of  the  bill  before  us  speciflcidly  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  promote  and  imdertake  research  and 
development  relating  to  noise  abate- 
ment, with  particular  attention  to  alr- 
cr£if  t  noise. 

I  Interpret  this  language  as  a  mandate 
for  action,  and  I  call  upon  the  new  De- 
partment to  assign  an  urgent  priority  to 
this  task. 

The  FAA  has  already  begun  a  noise 
abatement  program  and  established  a 
noise  abatement  staff  to  luidertake  a 
concerted  effort  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  airport  noise. 

As  a  part  of  the  new  Department,  this 
work  of  the  FAA  miist  be  continued  and 
expanded.  At  a  minimum  a  sample 
study,  using  systems  analysis  techniques, 
should  be  made  of  a  representative  num- 
ber of  airports,  and  completed  within  a 
year.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  it  should 
be  possible  to  formulate  a  comprehensive 
program  which  sets  airport  noise 
noeasurement  standards  and  develops 
new  landing  approach  procedures,  and 
new  methods  for  reducing  engine  noise. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area.  I  believe  eventually 
It  will  also  have  to  find  means  for  devel- 
oping and  assisting  in  financing  a  com- 
prehensive program  which  places  respon- 
sibility on  local  communities  for  the  re- 
duction of  community  airport  noise  prob- 
lems through  compatible  land  use  pro- 
grams in  the  vicinity  of  airports.  This 
would  involve  land  acquisition  and  re- 
development to  uses  to  which  the  noise 
Is  not  a  problem. 

I  have  touched  on  only  some  aspects 
of  the  new  opportunities  which  creation 
of  this  Department  presents  to  the  avia- 
tion field.   Similar  opportunities  are  pro- 


vided for  the  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion as  well.  If  we  are  to  capitalize  on 
these  opportimltles,  we  must  act  now  to 
pass  this  legislation  establishing  this  new 
Department. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  matters  I  have 
discussed  will  receive  the  careful  atten- 
tion they  deserve  in  the  new  Department 
and  that  new  legislative  proposals  to 
meet  our  pressing  aviation  needs  will  be 
presented  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  f  rt«n  South 
Dakota  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  helpful  remarks  on  the  bill  concern- 
ing transportation  policy. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Presldwit,  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  I  send  to  the 
desk  10  amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
and  ask  that  they  be  stated  en  bloc. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reporting  of  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc? 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  Do  they 
all  pertain  to  the  same  subject  matter, 
or  are  they  scattered  throughout  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  They  are  all  on  tiie 
same  subject  matter  but  they  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  bill.  I  Intend  to 
explain  them. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  But  they  all  deal  with 
the  same  general  subject? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  They  all  deal  with 
the  Maritime  Administrator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  en  bloc  by  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
Brewster  are  as  follows: 

1.  Page  36,  line  2S,  Subparagraph  1  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  Section  3:  Strike  the  words 
"The  Secretary  ahaU  establish  •  •  »"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "There 
la  hereby  established  •  •  •". 

3.  Page  37,  line  24  through  page  38,  lines 
1  through  3,  Subparagraph  3  of  Subsection 
(e)  of  Section  3:  Strike  the  language  to  be 
found  In  Subparagraph  3  appearing  on  page 
37,  lines  24  and  25,  through  to  page  38,  lines 
1  through  3,  inclusive,  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof*  the  following:  "The  Administrators 
and  the  Conunandant  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
shall  carry  out  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  are  specified  in  this  Act  and  such 
additional  duties  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe." 

3.  Page  41,  line  21,  Subsection  (c)  of  Sec- 
tion 4:  Strike  the  term  "Orders"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  orders  •  •  •". 

4.  PEige  42,  line  7.  Subsection  (d)  of  Sec- 
tion 4:  Strike  the  term  "In"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  m  •  •  •". 

5.  Page  SO,  line  2,  Subsection  (a)  of  Sec- 
tion 6:  Strike  the  term  "There"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowlng :  "Except  as  lim- 
ited and  restricted  herein,  there  •  •  •". 
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6.  Page  54,  line  9.  Subparagraph  (B)  of 
Paragraph  (5)  of  Subsection  (a)  of  Section 
8:  Add  to  the  end  of  Subpara^aph  (B)  the 
f (lowing:  "DeciBions  of  the  P'odenU  Karl- 
time  Administrator  made  pursuant  to  the 
•xerdM  of  th«  functions,  power*,  and  duties 
enumerated  In  Subparagraph  (A)  of  Para- 
graph (6)  of  this  Subsection,  but  not  In- 
cluding the  functions  hereafter  transferred 
to  the  Mtdltlme  Board  in  Subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  of  this  Subsection,  shall  be  admin- 
istratively final,  and  appeals  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  this  Act,  shau  be  taken  di- 
rectly to  the  Courts.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  powers,  and  duties,  the  Maritime 
Administrator  shall  be  independent  of  the 
Secretary  and  all  other  offlcera  of  the  Depart- 
ment." 

7.  Page  64.  line  19,  strike  the  terms  "The 
•dmlnlstratlon  of  •  •  •"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "All  functions  relat- 
ing to  findings  and  determinations  with  re- 
spect to  loan  and  mortgage  buuranoe  un- 
der  

8.  Page  66,  line  32,  Subsection  (h)  of  Sec- 
tion 6:  Strike  the  terms  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  proylsloi)  •  •  •"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (60  Stat. 
337;  6  T7.S.C.  1001  et  seq. )  shall  be  applicable 
to  proceedings  by  the  Department  and  any 
of  the  Administrations  or  Boards  within  the 
Department  established  by  this  Act  except 
that  notwithstanding  this  or  any  other  pro- 
vision •  •  •". 

0.  Page  67.  line  16,  Subsection  (a)  of  8ec- 
tton    7:    Insert    the    following    immediately 

after  the  term  "Secretary": ,  subject  to 

the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  this  Act.  •  •  •  ". 

10.  Page  75,  lines  14  through  17.  Para- 
gnpb.  (1)  of  Subsection  <f)  of  Section  9: 
Strike  the  language  to  be  found  on  lines  14 
through  17,  inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Except  where  thU 
Act  vests  in  any  Administration,  Agency  or 
Board,  specific  functions,  powers,  and  duties, 
the  Secretary  may.  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thority to  delegate  and  redelegate  cc>i\talned 
in  any  other  Act  in  the  exercise  of  ttie  func- 
tions transferred  to  or  vested  in  tht^  Secre- 
tary In  this  Act,  delegate  any  of  his  residual 
functions,  powers  and  •  •  •". 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
explain  the  amendments.     

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self?   

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Btr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  What  Is  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  to  each  side  on  each  amend- 
ment   

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  mlnutesr 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  froih  Maryland  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore explaining  the  amendments,  I  should 
first  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Washington  on  his  very  able  pres- 
entation of  the  entire  bill.  I  should  also 
like  to  comment  on  the  bUl  generally. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill,  S.  3010, 
If  enacted,  would  have  a  tremendous  and 
Incalculable  Impact  upon  our  economy. 
It  contemplates  gathering  into  one  de- 
partment most  of  the  agencies  which  are 
concerned  with  our  national  transporta- 
tion system.  It  Is  conceivable  that  this 
consolidation  of  transportation  agencies 
could  have  a  healthy  and  far-reaching 


effect,  and  result  in  a  coordinated  trans- 
portation system.  For  this  reason,  there 
are  few  who  disagree  with  the  aimounced 
objective  of  this  legislation.  No  sane 
person  could  oppose  a  carefully,  wisely, 
and  scientifically  coordinated  transpor- 
tation system  which  would  efiable  the 
components  of  our  economy  to  transport 
people  and  goods  to  all  parts  of  our  land, 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

However,  the  actual  bill  before  us,  S. 
3010,  shows  on  its  face  that  it  is  the 
product  of  undue  haste  and  great  con- 
fusion. Many  of  Its  provisions  are  con- 
tradictory. Many  of  them  have  not  been 
properly  integrated  Into  the  bill  itself,  or 
coordinated  with  the  requirements  of  the 
legislative  objective. 
Let  me  point  out  a  few  examples: 
Section  4(b)  (2)  of  the  bill  provides: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  without  appropriate  action  by 
Oongrees,  the  adoption,  revision,  or  imple- 
mentation of  any  transportation  policy,  or 
Investment  standards  or  criteria  o(»itrary  to 
or  inconsistent  with  any  Act  of  Congress. 

The  last  clause  which  I  have  empha- 
sized says,  if  language  has  meaning,  that 
the  prtHXwed  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion caimot  change  Government  Invest- 
ment standards  or  criteria  contrary  to 
existing  law  without  appropriate  action 
by  Congress.    But  section  7(a)  provides: 

The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  from  time 
to  time  m  the  light  of  experience  revise 
standards  and  criteria  consistent  with  na- 
tional transportation  policies,  for  the  formu- 
lation and  economic  evaluation  of  aU  pro- 
posals for  the  Investment  of  Federal  funds 
in  transportation  facilities  or  equipment .... 

If  language  has  any  meaning,  the  pro- 
vision I  have  Just  quoted  means  that  the 
Secretary,  based  on  his  own  experience, 
without  resort  to  Congress,  can  adopt 
and  implement  investment  standards 
contrary  to  existing  law  without  appro- 
priate action  by  Congress.  If  these  two 
provisions  are  not  in  direct  and  irrecon- 
cilable conflict,  then  light  is  dark,  and 
sweet  is  our. 

Section  3(e)  (1)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  within  the  pro- 
posed Department  a  Highway  Adminis- 
tration; a  Railroad  Administration;  a 
Maritime  Administration;  and  an  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Section  3(e)  (3)  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrators, and  so  forth,  shall  carry  out 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  such  addi- 
tional functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
specified  in  this  act. 

If  language  has  meaning,  this  subsec- 
tion means  that  the  Secretary  will  be  the 
head  of  the  Department,  that  the  Ad- 
ministrators will  be  his  subordinates, 
and  that  they  shall  perform  as  he  directs 
them. 

Section  6(c)  provides  that: 

Dedslona  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator made  pursiiant  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  enumerated  In 
this  subsection  .  .  .  shall  be  administratively 
final,  .   .  . 

If  language  has  meaning,  this  provi- 
sion would  create  an  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator who  was  administratively  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Secretary. 

Such  examples  could  be  multiplied  In- 
definitely. 


But,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  serious 
defect  of  the  legislation  is  that  the  Mari- 
time Administration — as  distinguished 
from  the  Maritime  Board,  which  has 
subsidy  functions — would  be  buried  in 
the  proposed  new  Department  without 
independence,  without  power,  without 
the  means  of  formulating  policy,  devis- 
ing programs,  or  facing  up  to  the  tragic 
demise  of  the  American-flag  merchant 
marine  which,  and  I  do  not  exaggerate, 
is  now  In  its  last  throes. 

With  respect  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, the  pending  bill  is  confus- 
ing beyond  description.  For  example, 
section  6(a)  in  the  prefatory  language 
would  transfer  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  with  respect  to  existing  maritime 
law,  listed  in  section  6(a)  (5)  (A),  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Section  6(a)  (B)  transfers  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administrator.  To  trans- 
fer power  by  statute  to  two  separate  ofiS- 
cers  is  to  fall  between  two  stools. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  who  will 
formulate  maritime  policy,  who  will  ad- 
minister it,  who  will  save  the  American 
merchant  marine?  I  challenge  the 
authors  to  answer  these  questions. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Maritime 
Administrator  would  be  what  he  is  now. 
a  mere  office  boy,  carrying  messages  to 
and  from  the  Secretary.  He  would  have 
no  independent  power  of  decision.  Every 
action  of  his  would  be  appealable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  who  has 
manifold  other  duties  to  perform  and  will 
therefore  be  unable  to  dedicate  himself 
to  the  revival  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  ' 

Certainly,  it  Is  urmecessary  for  me  to 
recite  the  facts  and  figures  which  prove 
that  the  American  merchant  marine  is 
now  near  demise.  Our  ships  carry  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Our  tramp  ships  carry  about  5  percent  of 
our  international  bulk  cargoes,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  biggest  percentage 
of  our  foreign  trade.  Our  tankers,  many 
of  them  new  and  efficient  because  they 
were  built  to  meet  the  Suez  crisis,  carry 
about  3  percent  of  our  oil  imports.  These 
bulk  cargoes  constitute  the  sinews  of  w%r. 
It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  our  national  defense  depends  upon 
foreign-flag  ships.  The  availability  of 
foreign-flag  ships  to  us  in  time  of  crisis  is 
a  myth  and  a  delusion,  and  this  fact  has 
been  proved  by  every  crisis  in  our  history, 
including  the  confrontation  with  Russia 
In  <^ba  and  the  Vietnam  war.  The  ships 
of  many  of  our  allies  are  now  carrying 
indispensable  cargoes  to  North  Vietnam. 
The  ships  of  our  allies  have  refused,  In 
several  Instances,  to  carry  our  military 
cargo  to  South  Vietnam.  To  depend 
upon  foreign-flag  ships  in  the  event  of 
war  emergency  is  like  asking  the  enemy 
for  aid  and  assistance. 

I  have  therefore  prepared  a  series  of 
amendments  which  would  constitute  a 
Maritime  Administration,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  which  would 
be  independent,  which  would  be  invested 
with  decisional  finality,  and  which  would 
be  capable  of  meeting  the  maritime  emer- 
gency which  threatens  us. 

Section  3(e)  (1)  provides  that  the  var- 
ious administrations,  which  I  have  enu- 


merated, would  be  esiabllshed  by  the 
Secretary.  This  meank,  of  course,  that 
he  could  delay  such  establishment  or, 
presumably,  having  esjtabllshed  an  ad- 
ministration, could  disastablish  it.  My 
grst  amendment  would  establish  the  ad- 
ministrations by  statute. 

Section  3(e)  (3)  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrators, and  so  fprth,  shall  carry 
out  such  duties  as  are  ptescrlbed  for  them 
by  the  Secretary,  and  $uch  other  duties 
as  are  specified  by  the  act.  This  word- 
ing, in  my  judgment,  imdermlnes  the  in- 
dependence of  all  the  Administrators. 
My  second  amendment,  therefore,  would 
provide  that  the  Administrators  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  C^ast  Guard  shall 
carry  out  such  functfions,  powers  and 
duties  as  are  speclfled  in  this  bill  and 
such  additional  duties  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  vest,  by  statute,  the 
primary  functions,  powers,  and  duties  in 
the  appropriate  Administrators  and  the 
(Commandant,  and  th^n  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  additional  duties. 

Section  4(c)  provides  that  orders  and 
actions  of  the  Secretary  or  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  to  the  same  ex- 
tent that  the  agencies  now  performing 
these  functions  are  subject  to  such  re- 
view. This  is  in  confil(tt  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  give  greater  ad- 
ministrative and  decisional  independence 
than  the  agencies  now  performing  these 
functions  have.  My  amendment  would 
attempt  to  reconcile  this  conflict  by  pro- 
viding that  no  existitig  law  grsmting 
judicial  review  shall  bi  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Section  4(d)  provides  that  the  actions 
of  the  Secretary,  the  Administrators,  and 
the  Safety  Bosu-d  shall  have  the  same  au- 
thority as  is  now  vested  in  the  agency 
performing  the  functions  transferred  to 
the  proposed  new  Department.  In  the 
case  of  the  Maritime  Administration,  as 
now  constituted,  the  acHlons  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Administrator  have  no 
finality,  but  are  all  ahpealable  to  the 
Secretary,  who  freq^entiy  overrules 
them.  There  will  be  n(>  improvement  in 
the  functional  efficiency  of  the  Maritime 
Administrator  if  this  ajjpeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary is  left  intact.  My  fourth  amend- 
ment would  therefore  provide  that  the 
independence  invested  In  the  Maritime 
Administration,  as  in  all  other  adminis- 
tions,  would  not  be  eroded  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  llngerlnj|pf  old  and  futile 
appeals.  | 

As  I  have  previously  Utated,  the  pref- 
atory language  in  section  6(a)  transfers 
and  vests  in  the  Secretexy  all  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Cranmerce,  including  the  maritime  func- 
tions. In  order  to  reconcile  this  prefa- 
tory language  with  an  independent  marl- 
time  agency,  my  flfth  amendment  would 
toerelore  insert  at  the  begiiming  of  sec- 
'««6(a)  the  language  'texcept  as  limited 
and  restricted  herein,"  w  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Administrations  would 
<*  clear  and  unambiguous. 

Section  6(a)(6)(B)  6t  the  bill  would 
^wwfer  to  the  Federal  ilaritime  Admin- 
wrator  the  functions,  ii^wers,  and  du- 
"«  of  the  Secretary  o|r  Transportation 


under  section  6(a) ,  but  there  is  no  defini- 
tion or  explanation  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  or  the  degree  of  independence  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administrator. 
My  sixth  amendment  would  therefore 
provide  that  decisions  of  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  administratively  flnal,  and 
that  such  appeals  as  are  authorized  by 
law,  including  this  bill,  would  be  taken 
directly  to  the  courts.  This  would  elimi- 
nate the  uimecessary  and  frustrating 
right  of  {4>peal  from  the  Administrator 
to  the  Secretary.  In  drafting  this 
amendment  I  have  used  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  applied  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Bocurd,  and  the  other  Admin- 
istrations. The  amendment  would  also 
expressly  invest  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator with  independence  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  all  other  officers  of  the  new  De- 
partment m  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
powers,  and  duties. 

My  seventh  amendment  relates  to  the 
powers  of  the  proposed  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  which  would  be  charged  with  the 
duties  of  administering  the  construction 
and  operating  differential  subsidies  of 
the  1936  act,  as  well  as  titie  XI  of  the 
same  act  which  provides  for  mortgage 
insurance.  The  amendment  refers  only 
to  the  language  of  the  bUl  relating  to 
title  XI,  and  would  invest  the  Maritime 
Board  with  the  functions  of  findings  and 
determinations  with  respect  to  loan  and 
mortgage  Insurance,  rather  than  admin- 
istration. 

My  eighth  amendment  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  section  6(h)  of  the  bill, 
and  would  simply  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  proceedings  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  all  of  the  components. 

My  ninth  amendment  is  designed  to 
reconcile  the  conflict  I  previously  pointed 
out  between  section  4(b)  (2)  and  section 
7(a)  with  respect  to  investment  stand- 
ards. It  would  insert  after  the  word 
"Secretary"  the  language  "subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  act." 

My  10th  amendment  is  designed  to 
clear  up  another  confusion  tn  the  exist- 
ing bill.  While  the  bill,  as  we  have  seen, 
pmTX)rts  to  transfer,  not  only  to  the  Sec- 
retary, but  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor, certain  specific  functions,  powers, 
and  duties,  section  9(f)(1)  purports  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  delegate  and 
redelegate  all  authority  covered  by  the 
act  at  his  discretion.  My  amendment 
would  provide  that,  where  specific  fimc- 
tions,  powers,  and  duties  are  transferred 
by  the  statute  to  specific  administrators, 
the  Secretary  would  have  no  authority  to 
disregard  the  statute  and  engage  tn  dis- 
cretionary delegations  and  redelegations. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  remember 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  bill  which  established  an  entirely  sep- 
arate maritime  agency.  My  amend- 
ments would  do  this  also.  We  would 
continue  under  the  overall  authority  of  a 
Secretary  of  Transportation  with  the 
four  basic  Administrators  of  trucking, 
planes,  rails,  and  ships.  But  In  the  case 
of  shipping,  we  would  put  it  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  authori^  which  the  other 
three  Administrators  have.  Most  of  the 
amendments  I  have  pertain  solely  to 
the  authority  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 


istrator to  determine  what  degree  of  in- 
dependence, if  any,  he  is  to  have. 

The  amendment  that  sets  this  out  is 
amendment  No.  6  on  page  1  of  the 
amendments  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk.    In  brief,  this  amendment  states: 

Decisions  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator made  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  .enumerated 
.  .  .  shall  be  administratively  final  and  ap- 
peals as  authorized  by  law,  including  this 
Act.  shall  be  taken  directly  to  the  Courts. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties,  the  Maritime  Administrator  shaU  oe 
Independent  of  the  Secretary  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  amend- 
ments establish  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  position  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House  bill.  I  believe  that 
the  amendments,  if  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
toxi,  will,  of  course,  be  acceptable  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Thus,  we  will  have  an  overall  trans- 
portation bill  with  a  new  Cabinet  offi- 
cer— a  new  Secretary — but  we  would  also 
have  an  effective  way  to  deal  with  oiu* 
merchant  marine  policy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  desire  to  con- 
gratulate— and  heartily — the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  offering  the  amend- 
ments which,  in  my  judgment,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  that  the  mari- 
time industry  may  have  proper  repre- 
sentation within  the  new  Department, 
and  that  the  Administrator  may  have  au- 
thority, as  has  been  pointed  out,  on  a 
parity  with  those  responsible  for  other 
modes  of  transportation. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  he  has 
not  even  sought  to  do  that  wliich  the 
House  did  by  its  vote;  namely,  to  divorce 
the  Maritime  Administration  from  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation  en- 
tirely. He  has  taken  another  course,  a 
course  which.  I  trust,  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  committee.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  modified 
amendments  and,  if  this  is  done,  I  am 
confident  that  the  maritime  industry  and 
its  whole  structure  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity not  only  to  survive  but  also  to  grow 
and  to  expsmd — ^whlch  is  so  essential  to 
the  best  Interests  of  this  Nation — in  a 
manner  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
possible. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  possible  imder 
the  present  language. 

Once  more,  I  think  the  maritime  in- 
dustry owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Maurland  for  saying  what 
he  has  said  now  and  for  offering  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
committee of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
for  his  comments. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  ,  if  ttiese  amendments  would  be 
acceptable. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
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remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska 
regarding  the  interest  and  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Buw- 
sm]  in  the  whole  maritime  field.  I 
know  of  his  long  and  continuing  concern 
with  this  problem.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
area  of  transportation  where  there  is  a 
greater  need  to  resolve  a  more  trouble- 
some situation  than  in  the  maritime  field. 
•  I  regret  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ments presented  en  bloc  in  their  present 
form.  To  accept  the  amendments  now 
before  the  Senate  would  establish  a  situ- 
ation in  which  we  would  be  putting  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administrator  in  a 
si>ecial  category.  He  would  be  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  He  would  have  author- 
ity that  would  go  far  beyond  the  author- 
ity of  the  other  modal  Administrators. 

I  would  accept  an  amendment  to  his 
amendment,  which  he  could  offer  as  a 
separate  amendment,  if  he  wished,  to 
give  to  Maritime  Administrators  deci- 
sions of  administrative  finality  where  he 
is  engaged  in  those  functions  which  call 
for  notice  and  hearing. 

This  is  the  whole  philosophy  we  have 
tried  to  adhere  to  in  this  bill.  In  other 
words,  where  there  is  a  quasi-Judicial 
proceeding,  the  modal  Administrator's 
decision  would  be  final,  and  the  appeal 
would  be  directly  to  the  court.  That 
makes  sense.  This  is  what  we  have  pro- 
vided as  to  the  other  modes.  I  do  not 
think  an  appeal  should  be  routed  first  to 
the  Secretary  and  then  to  the  court. 

As  to  quasi-judicial  matters,  this  is  a 
field  in  which  the  Administrator  should 
have  authority.  We  have  given  such 
authority  to  the  other  modal  Administra- 
tors. I  cannot,  in  my  mind.  Justify  an 
exception. 

However,  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendments  that  are  in  the  nature 
of  technical  amendments  which  the  Sen- 
atco-  from  Maryland  has  presented.  I 
will  take  them  to  conference.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  tech- 
nical amendments.  I  received  them 
about  noon  today.    They  require  careful 

review.  

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  Of  course,  I 
would  prefer  to  have  my  amendments 
accepted  as  originally  presented.  I  be- 
lieve the  Maritime  Administrator  should 
have  independence  of  action,  which  he 
would  have  under  my  Eunendment.  It  is 
my  understanding  the  amendments  are 
not  acceptable,  but  that  if  I  modify  one 
of  them,  they  would  be  acceptable.  .  I 
believe  I  have  a  right  to  modify  my  own 
amendment. 

Therefore.  I  ask  the  clerk  to  strike  out 
in  its  entirety  amendment  No.  5.  and  to 
rewrite  amendment  No.  6.  as  follows: 

Page  54,  line  9,  Subparagrapb  (B)  of  Par- 
agraph 5  of  Sutieectlon  (a)  of  Section  6: 
Add  to  the  end  of  Subpeiragraph  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing: "Decisions  of  the  Federal  Marl  time 
Administrator  made  pursuant  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
enumerated  In  Subparagrapb  (A)  of  Para- 
grajAi  (6)  of  this  Subsection,  which  Involve 
notice  and  hearings,  but  not  Including  the 
functions  hereafter  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Board  In  Subparagraphs  (C)  and 
(D)  of  this  Subsection,  shall  be  adminis- 
tratively final,  and  appeals  as  authorised  by 


law,  including  this  Act,  shall  be  taken  di- 
rectly to  the  Courts. 

What  I  have  done  here  is  to  cover  situ- 
ations which  only  involve  notice  and 
hearing  and  stricken  out  the  words 
that  were  obnoxious  to  the  Senator  f  rtsn 
Washington,  namely: 

In  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  powers, 
and  duties,  the  Maritime  Administrator 
shaU  be  Independent  of  the  Secretary  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  Department. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  No.  6  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the 
modification  of  the  amendment  which 
he  has  Just  made.  I  understand  the 
Senator  agreed  to  strike  out  amendment 
No.  5,  which  is  on  page  50,  line  2;  is  that 

correct?    

Mr.  BREWSTER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  While  there  has  been  a 
series  of  10  amendments  offered,  of 
which  1  has  now  been  eliminated  and 
1  has  been  changed,  is  there  anything 
in  the  8  remaining  amendments  in 
the  package  of  amendments  offered 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 

at  the  desk?    

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  asked  that  question.  No;  they 
are  entirely  consistent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  understanding. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  I  am  willing  to  take 
to  conference  the  technical  amendments, 
which  have  been  included,  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  in  the  meantime  we  will 
look  into  them  to  make  certain  that  they 
are  of  a  technical  nature,  tuid  not  of  a 
substantive  nature. 

The  S«iator  from  Washington  be- 
lieves that  there  is  merit  In  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  offers;  namely,  that,  in 
those  matters  in  which  the  Maritime 
Administrator  is  required  to  give  notice 
and  hearing,  his  decisions  are  to  be  ad- 
ministratively final  and  appeal  Is  directly 
to  the  court,  which.  In  accordance  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  would 
be  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  That 
particiilar  amendment  is  In  keeping  with 
what  we  have  offered  in  this  bill,  and  will 
be  taken  to  conference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatol-  yield? 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  seems  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  Is  contem- 
plating accepting  the  amendments.  Be- 
fore he  does  so,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions.  The  first  question  Is, 
Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  place  the 
transportation  sevices  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  one  executive  head 
who  shall  coordinate  the  activities? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, in  general. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  it  has  been  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  presented  by  the 
committee,  to  treat  the  different  trans- 
portation services  identically? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  In  general,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  Obviously,  this  is  not  lit- 
erally possible  because  of  the  historic 
differences  that  exist  among  the  modes 
of  transportation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Primarily,  the  modes 
of  transportation  embraced  are,  gen- 
erally, highway  truck  transportation, 
waterway  transportation,  railroads,  air- 
lines, and,  in  a  measure,  pipelines. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  certain  fimctions  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  The  acceptance 
of  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  will  not  place  the  wa- 
ter carriers  in  a  preferential  position 
over  that  accorded  to  other  modes  of 
transportation,  will  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  offered  a  number  of 
what  he  describes  as  technical  amend- 
ments, the  Senator  from  Washington 
does  not  have  the  time  to  review  care- 
fully and  in  depth,  the  impact  of  all  of 
the  technical  amendments.  I  want  to 
make  certain  that  they  are  technical 
amendments,  but  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  the  differences  as  he  has 
stated  regarding  the  policy  we  are  fol- 
lowing, briefiy,  are  these: 

We  divided  the  functions  into  two 
categories.  The  Secretary  of  the  pro- 
posed Department  is  to  be  responsible  for 
any  adniinlstratlve  matters.  In  quasi- 
Judicial  and  quasi-legislative  matters, 
the  decisions  of  the  modal  Administrators 
would  have  administrative  finality.  Ap- 
peals from  decisions  of  the  modal  Admin< 
istrators  would  go  directly  to  the  courts. 
We  strongly  believed  that  there  was  no 
sense  in  requiring  that  appeals  go  first 
to  the  Secretary.  This  is  the  philosophy 
we  have  endeavored  to  follow,  and  I 
would  insist  that  it  be  followed  with  re- 
spect to  the  maritime  program  as  it  is 
with  respect  to  the  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  final  question  is 
this:  Can  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be  as- 
sured that  by  the  acceptance  of  these 
amendments  there  is  no  purpose  to  give 
specific  preference,  concerning  what  the 
new  Department  will  do,  to  the  water  car- 
riers over  that  given  to  the  railroads, 
the  truckers,  and  other  methods  of 
transportation  ? 
Mr.  JACKSON.    The  Soiator  is  cat- 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
still  have  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  BRE^VSTER.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  say  the  amendments 
I  have  offered,  which  seem  to  be  accept- 
able, merely  place  the  maritime  indus- 
try on  the  same  footing  with  other  modes 
of  transportation.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  give  them  any  preferential  treat- 
ment whatsoever.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  substantive  matter  whatever; 
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It  merely  gives  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tor some  ability  to  revise  our  maritime 
policy  and  rebuild  our  maritime  fleet. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  very  pleased  to  take 
this  entire  matter  to  conference,  and 
I  hope  that  in  conference  we  can  reach 
an  equitable  resolution  of  this  very  dif- 
ficult problem  that  exists  in  the  maritime 
field. 

On  that  basis,  I  yield  |S)ack  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to 
amendments,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  amendments,  a$  modified,  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  on  p^e  43  of  the  bill, 
where  we  include  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
refuges  with  public  parks,  recreation 
areas,  and  historic  sites  In  protecting 
them  from  anything  that  might  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  detraetion  from  their 
natural  beauty  and  purpose,  we  did  not 
Include,  on  line  21,  the  same  language 
with  reference  to  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
refuges  which  was  included  elsewhere. 

Therefore,  I  propose  an  amendment, 
on  line  21  of  page  43,  after  the  words 
"recreational  area,"  toi  add  the  words 
"wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge."  That 
would  bring  that  subsection  into  hsu*- 
mony  with  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  acting  Ifloor  manager  of 
the  bill,  that  I  am  referring  to  the  matter 
which  we  have  discussed  heretofore,  and 
I  believe  we  are  all  in  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  LEGisi4rivx  Clkrk.  On 
page  43,  at  the  end  of  line  21,  to  add  the 
words  "wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge  " 

ilr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  matter  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Is  the  clarifying  apnendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  f  ropft  South  Dakota. 
I  think  the  amendment  !is  helpful,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  accept  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  liflJNDT.  I  yield  back  all  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  except  the  10  min- 
utes I  promised  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  ] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  30  seconds^  to  me  before  he 
does  that?  ji 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  thia  Senator  from 
"imsylvania.  | 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  pjnesldent.  before 
we  proceed,  could  we  hawe  a  vote  on  my 
lunendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
2*f**<«  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
™nt  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

■Hie  amendment  was  a|Teed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  am  I  rec- 
ognized? 

Jtlie  PRESIDING  <p(PFICER.  The 
J^tor  from   PMmsylyania   is   recog- 

.hiJ';  .?^^^®  °'  ^est  Virginia.  What 
!«>W  the  10  minutes  the  Senator  from 
owth  Dakota  yielded  to  me? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  we  are  confronted 
here  with  a  rather  strange  parliamen- 
tary creature.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  the  floor,  except  that  he 
yielded  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  The  10  minutes  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  are 
still  very  much  in  effect. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  to  clar- 
ify the  situation,  I  yield  10 1/2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  30  sec- 
onds of  which  may  go  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  bill  we 
are  considering  today  is  very  important 
to  Members  of  Congress  from  the  Mid- 
west because  the  proposed  Department 
will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
way  in  which  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
is  develo(>ed. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  to  give  the  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  an  independent 
status  within  the  proposed  agency.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  apprehensive  over 
the  treatment  the  seaway  may  receive 
from  the  Secretary  of  this  new  Depart- 
ment. 

All  those  who  have  fought  for  the 
seaway  over  the  years  were  shocked  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commeree  for 
Transportation's  support  for  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  seaway  tolls  at  a  time 
when  American-flag  shipping  on  the 
seaway  has  fallen  from  29  ships  last 
year  to  12  ships  so  far  this  year.  Under 
Secretary  Boyd's  remarks,  when  testify- 
ing on  the  Mondale  bill  to  recapitalize 
the  seaway,  raised  the  prospect  of  serious 
underutilization  of  the  seaway  with  re- 
sulting lower  income  despite  higher  tolls. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  there  wUl  be  an  adverse  effect 
on  ports  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  if 
this  procedure  is  followed.  I  include 
some  eight  ports  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

A  Secretary  of  Transportation  who  Is 
fully  sympathetic  to  the  problems  and 
potentialities  of  this  "fourth  seacoast" 
can  do  tremendous  good  for  the  economy 
of  the  Midwest  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Secretary 
who  merely  considers  the  seaway  &s  a 
monesmiaking  proposition,  and  nothing 
else,  could  do  unmitigated  damage  to 
midwestem  economic  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
amount  involved  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Treasury  is  very  little,  probably 
$600,000  a  year.  However,  the  impact 
on  the  seaway  could  be  devastating  for 
transportation  on  this  great  body  of 
water. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
cently initiated  a  systan  of  competitive 
bidding  for  ocean  shipment  of  military 
cargo.  This  type  of  competition  would 
greatly  aid  flag  shipping  on  the  lakes. 
The  lakes  had  been  virtually  eliminated 


from  the  previous  negotiated-bid  system 
by  East  Coast  Shipping  Conference  tac- 
tics. 

A  S3mipathetlc  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation could  improve  conditions  for 
shipping  military  cargo  through  the  sea- 
way through  his  consultations  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  with 
the  other  concerns  and  agencies  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  manager 
of  the  bill — who,  I  think,  has  done  a 
highly  competent  job  as  he  always  does 
on  Senate  legislation — if  he  would  agree 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
is  being  set  up  in  this  bill  to  provide 
fair  treatment  for  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation in  all  areas  of  the  coimtry 
where  transportation  is  competitive. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  fron 
Wisconsin  Is  probably  aware.  I  voted  for 
and  supported  the  legislation  setting  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  very  important 
undertaking.  I  believe  it  is,  indeed,  a 
part  of  our  national  transportation  pro- 
gram. 

I  can  only  express  the  very  strong  lu^e 
that  the  new  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, provided  for  in  the  pending  bill, 
will  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion between  modes  of  trans[>ortation. 

The  new  Secretary  should  look  very 
carefully  into  the  problem  poeed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
concerning  the  proposed  increase  of  UMa. 
If  this  is  to  affect  the  proposed  overall 
policy  that  Congress  laid  down  in  the 
treaty  that  was  approved  in  cormection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project, 
I  would  be  greatly  disappointed. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Transportation  treat  the 
various  modes  of  transportation  fairly 
and  equitably  in  the  national  interest. 

I  do  not  think  that  one  mode  should 
be  singled  out  over  another.  The  over- 
riding consideration  should  be  the  na- 
tional interest  of  this  country  and  what 
is  best  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washingtcm 
very  much. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  the  only 
waterway  in  the  coimtry,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, which  Is  required  to  pay  a  toll  and 
required  to  pay  back  every  penny  that 
the  Federal  Government  invests. 

The  other  waterways  get  an  outright 
subsidy.  We  feel  that  the  tolls  should 
be  kept  at  their  present  level  and  that  a 
very  modest  stretchout  in  repayment 
should  be  provided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  WyMning  yield  me  3 
additional  minutes? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  frtMn  Wisconsin  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f r<Hn  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing excellent  articles  on  the  seaway  prob- 
lem, written  by  Alan  Emory,  an  extraor- 
dinarily able  reporter  of  the  Water- 
town  Times,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
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the  Rbcosb:  "Snway  Senators  Anoiag 
To  Battle  MlUtary  Cargo  Cut";  "United 
States  To  Back  Seaway  Hike  Condltl(Hi> 
ally":  "L3J.  Held  Only  Block  to  Seaway 
Toll  Hike";  and  "Time  Is  Running  Out 
In  Seaway  Tc^  Battle." 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Seawat  Scnatom  AmMijfa  To  Battui 

MnxTAXT    Casco    Cdt 

(By  Alaa  Kmory.  Time*  WMblagton 

oarrflBpondent) 

Washxnoton. — Sc*wfty   atm   Mnaton   ar* 

lining  up  to  fight  a  blU  that  threatens  the 

rutur*  «xpanalon  of  military  cargo  shipment* 

from  the  Great  Ijakes  and  St.  Lawrence  river 

ports. 

The  bill  has  already  been  cleared  by  the 
senate  commerce  committee.  It  would  re- 
quire the  defense  department  to  scrap  its 
new  policy  of  competitive  bidding  to  carry 
military  cargo  on  American  flag  vessels  and 
return  to  a  long  standing  policy  of  negotiated 
contracts. 

Sen.  WnxUM  E.  Paoxiciu,  D.,  Wis.,  has 
already  told  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mikk 
Manshbld,  D..  Mont.,  that  he  Is  ready  to  talk 
at  length  against  the  measure. 

Ben.  Psiup  A.  Hast,  D.,  Mich.,  commented 
that,  despite  sweetanera  In  the  bill  for  sea- 
way area  lawm^cers,  "I  am  reluctant  to  deny 
to  the  secretary  of  defense  the  opportiinlty  to 
test  the  application  of  the  basic  proposition 
that  competitive  bidding  Is  the  soundest 
business  method." 

The  Pentagon,  I^ederal  Maritime  commis- 
sion. Maritime  administration  and  Oeneral 
Accounting  office  have  opposed  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  piished  by  Atlantic,  Oulf  Coast 
and  west  coast  shipping  combines. 

The  committee  majority  called  the  com- 
petitive bidding  practice  "a  new  and  highly 
hazardous  method"  that  would  "fly  In  the 
face  of  history"  and  lead  to  "destructive  com- 
petition, the  bankruptcy  of  transportation 
firms,  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  service 
and  Illegal  preferences  which  favor  the  large 
shipper  over  the  small." 

The  majority  argued  that  competitive 
bidding  for  liner  cargo  "Inevitably  drives 
rates  below  cosU."  It  claimed  the  bill  did 
not  change  the  requirement  that  military 
cargo  be  shipped  In  American  flag  vessels 
manned  by  American  seamen  and  meeting 
American  safety  standards. 

Porthermore,  the  majority  claimed,  the 
bill  would  require  equal  consideration  for 
the  seaway  area  In  allocating  military  over- 
seas cargoes,  rather  than  basing  awards  on 
past  history,  since  the  Oreat  Lakes  area  has 
not  bad  regularly  scheduled  sailings. 

The  prize  Is  a  potentially  rich  one. 

The  seaway  area  has  seen  Its  share  of  de- 
fense cargoes  gradually  decline  as  the  total 
increased. 

Defense  cargoes  are  now  transported  at  a 
cost  of  about  $400,000,000  a  year.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  by  the  MUltary  Sea  Trans- 
port service. 

On  April  4  the  defense  department  said  it 
would  start  competitive  bidding  for  over- 
seas military  ahlpments  to  lower  transporta- 
tion posts. 

The  committee  majority,  sparked  by  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Conunlttee  Chairman  Wasxen 
O.  Macnuson,  D.,  Wash.,  and  Sen.  Danixl 
Brzwstzk,  D.,  Md.,  argued  that  the  defense 
department  movement  of  air  cargo  under 
competitive  bidding  has  produced  a  "chaotic" 
situation  and  six  years  ago  it  got  together 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  board  to  develop  a 
"stable  rate  system." 

The  committee  said  Oreat  Lakes  ports  had 
suffered  In  obtaining  military  cargo  because 
they  were  not  considered  as  a  separate  sea- 
coast.  The  bill  provides  such  consideration 
to  "encourage  the  use  of  Oreat  I^kee  ports 


along  with  those  on  the  other  coasts  for  the 
loading  of  mUltary  cargo,"  the  report  aays. 

The  language,  however,  has  not  convinced 
the  Great  Lakes  senators. 

Sen.  Frank  J.  Laitscrx,  D.,  (Miio,  said  the 
shipping  cfMnblnes  supporting  the  bill  wanted 
to  protect  a  monopoly  situation. 

Past  cargo  policies,  he  commented,  had 
strangled  competition  and  proved  "a  very  ex- 
pensive way  to  destroy  the  American  mer- 
chant marine." 

UmrsD  flTATis  To  Back  Seawat  Hxkx 

COKDmONALLT 

(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington^ — The  Johnson  administra- 
tion Is  preparing  for  negotiations  with  Can- 
ada in  which  the  United  States  will  condi- 
tionally approve  a  ten  per  cent  Increase  in 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  toll  rates. 

However,  the  U.S.  is  prepared  to  do  some 
hard  bargaining  on  the  Canadian  proposal 
to  levy  loclcage  fees  at  the  Welland  canal, 
and  the  guessing  is  that  negotiations  will 
balance  the  toll  increase  and  the  agreement 
to  give  Canada  an  extra  penny  out  of  every 
revenue  dollar  from  the  seaway  against  the 
lockage  fee. 

If  Canada  reeelvaa  73  per  cent  of  the  sea- 
way revenue  starting  next  year,  Instead  of 
the  71  per  cent  that  country  has  been  receiv- 
ing, the  increased  take  could  come  to  about 
$160,000  a  year  immediately  and  rise  In  fu- 
tvu^  years. 

The  administration  is  getting  ready  to 
shift  future  seaway  toll  talks  to  the  diplo- 
matic level.  Informed  sources  here  said  today. 

Although  the  policy  basis  for  the  XT .3.  posi- 
tion Is  expected  to  Include  the  higher  toll 
structure,  as  demanded  by  Canada,  the  com- 
merce department  and  American  seaway 
officials  are  under  heavy  pressure  to  with- 
hold approval  for  another  year. 

The  administration's  bowing  reluctantly 
to  the  toll  increase  will  bring  an  angry  reac- 
tion in  the  midwest  and  some  areas  of  Can- 
ada. Only  six  of  61  witnesses  at  public  hear- 
ings in  Chicago  in  June  favored  higher  tolls, 
and  only  two  of  48  witnesses  In  Ottawa. 

All  through  two  days  of  hearings  before  a 
senate  public  works  sub-committee,  which 
ended  Wednesday,  lawmakers,  governors, 
port  experts  and  businessmen  called  for  a 
complete  new  evaluation  of  the  Seaway- 
Oreat  Lakes  policy  and  future  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Sen.  Danikl  K.  DfovT^  D..  Hawaii,  who 
presided  at  Wednesday's  session,  said  the 
committee  would  call  on  the  state  depart- 
ment to  initiate  talks  with  Canada  on  the 
whole  problem. 

Although  the  hearings  centered  on  legis- 
lation designed  to  freeze  toll  rates  at  the 
Jan.  1  level,  reflnance  the  seaway  through 
the  issuance  of  o^ltal  stock,  in  place  of  the 
present  revenue  bonds,  and  make  the  gov- 
ernment Investment  permanent.  Instead  of 
requiring  the  project  to  pay  out  after  50 
years,  many  seaway  backers  agreed  that  the 
Importance  of  the  sessions  was  their  focusing 
a  bright  spotlight  on  the  seaway's  problems 
and  their  need  for  a  cure.  Most  of  these 
problems  are  financial  caused  by  a  pile-up  of 
bond  Interest  that  prevents  the  seaway  from 
operating  in  the  black. 

Gov.  Oeorge  Romney  x>f  Michigan  sent  a 
letter  to  the  committee  supporting  the  bill 
as  a  means  of  "holding  the  line"  on  tolls,  but 
urging  the  abolition  of  all  tolls  in  the  future. 


(NoTK. — This  is  the  flrst  of  two  articles  on 
the  controveralal  Canadian  proposal  to  In- 
crease St.  Lawrence  seaway  tolls  ten  per  cent 
in  1967.  Only  a  stop  order  by  President 
Johnson  can  prevent  United  States  from 
agreeing  to  the  proposal,  according  to  pres- 
ent thinking  in  Washington.) 


(By  Alan  &nory,  Tlmea  Washlogtoa 
correspondent) 
Washincton. — Only  a  stop  order  from 
President  Johnson  can  prevent  the  United 
States  from  agreeing  with  a  hotly  contro- 
versial Canadian  pr<^osal  to  increase  St 
Lawrence  seaway  tolls  ten  per  cent,  starting 
with  the  1067  shipping  season. 

Working  echelon  administration  offlcUli 
are  preparing  the  ground  for  negotiations 
with  Canada  tiiat  would  confirm  the  Increase. 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  under  secretary  of  commerce 
for  transportation,  who  will  probably  head 
the  new  department  of  transportation,  is  on 
record  favoring  the  Increase. 

United  States  and  Canadian  seaway  agen- 
cies have  reports  showing  the  increase  will 
not  scare  off  Increasing  cargo  and  revenues 
and  will  enable  the  project  to  meet  the  legal 
requirement  that  it  pay  for  itself  within  SO 
years. 

However,  congressmen  and  senators  from 
the  seaway  section  are  fighting  a  desperate 
rear  guard  action  to  delay  the  increase. 
They  claim  It  would  wreck  the  seaway  jtist 
as  it  begins  to  compile  an  impressive  record 
of  steadily  increasing  traffic  and  revenues 
from  ship  tolls. 

They  prop>ose  to  knock  out  the  SO- year  pay- 
out requirement  and  reflnance  the  project  by 
substituting  capital  stock  for  the  outstand- 
ing bonds  and  unpaid  Interest  totaling 
(18.800.000. 

It  is  the  ever-increasing  interest  backlog 
that  has  prevented  the  seaway  operation 
from  moving  Into  the  black  ink  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Canada  has  suggested  a  three-point  pro- 
gram comprising  higher  tolls,  a  greater  share 
of  the  seaway  revenue  and  an  escalating  pro- 
gram of  lockage  fees  on  the  all-Canadian 
Welland  canal. 

President  Johnson's  advisers  are  ready  to 
recommend  the  U.S.  go  along  with  the  higher 
tolls  and  the  extra  revenue  for  Canada— 73 
per  cent  In  place  of  the  71  she  has  been  re- 
ceiving— if  the  Canadians  will  severely  mod- 
ify or  eliminate  the  Welland  fees. 

There  are  no  charges  on  the  Welland  now. 
btit  Canada  has  embarked  on  a  moderniza- 
tion program  that  wUl  cost  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

The  seaway  fight,  however,  has  gone  be- 
yond the  mere  question  of  higher  tolls,  al- 
though that  is  the  more  emotional  and  dra- 
matic issue.  It  has  spilled  over  to  the  new 
transportation  department,  military  cargo 
policy  and  the  question  of  a  new  bilateral 
policy  covering  the  whole  Oreat  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  area. 

The  president  has  given  his  support  to  a 
plan  that  would  provide  new  prestige  for  tbe 
American  seaway  agency  within  the  new 
transportation  department.  Seaway  section 
lawmakers  have  threatened  to  filibuster  tbe 
department  bill  unless  that  is  approved. 

They  have  also  raised  storm  signals  about 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Boyd  to  head  the  de- 
partment, with  IndlcaUons  that  If  he  does 
not  change  his  tune  about  seaway  tolls  be 
may  run  into  some  strong  opposition  when 
the  senate  is  asked  to  confirm  him. 

Another  filibuster  has  been  threatened 
against  a  measure  approved  by  the  senate 
commerce  committee  that  would  reverse  a 
new  Pentagon  policy  calling  for  competlUve 
bidding  for  carrying  military  cargo  by  water. 
Midwest  lawmakers  claim  the  competitive 
bidding  could  save  the  United  States  $40,000.- 
000  to  »50.000,000  a  year,  but  port  and  ship 
combines  from  the  east,  west  and  Gulf  coasU 
want  to  go  back  to  negotiated  bids  to  freeze 
out  the  seaway. 

Sen.  PHrup  A.  Hakt,  D..  Mich.,  has  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  a  move  for  an  army  engi- 
neer study  of  the  possibility  of  enlarging  or 
twinning  U.S.  seaway  faclUtles  and  has  sug- 
gested the  UJS.  look  Into  sharing  the  Cana- 
dian biurden  of  improved  works  at  tne 
Welland  canal. 


All  of  this  will  cost  motley  at  a  time  when 
the  Johnson  administration  is  trying  to 
tighten  up  its  budgets  for  the  future. 

A  senate  public  works  subcommittee  com- 
pleted two  days  of  hearings  on  seaway  prob- 
lems last  week. 

Among  the  major  ques^ons  not  asked  at 
the  hearings  were  these  : 

Sad  the  White  House  been  Informed  In 
advance  that  Mr.  Boyd  ivpported  the  toll 
inaease  and  was  this  approved  or  cleared? 

Would  the  commerce  department  approve 
lifting  the  60-year  payout  reqvilrement,  as- 
gnmlng  no  other  change  were  made  In  the 
flnsiMStng? 

Just  what  do  tlie  expeiit  predictions  show 
s  ten-percent  toll  increase  would  achieve  in 
revenues  and  ctu'go? 

Tna  Is  RxTNNiNa  Oxtt  i  m  Sxawat  Toll 
Battlx  I 

(Now. — This  is  the  sec<ind  of  two  articles 
on  the  controversial  Canadian  proposal  to 
Increase  St.  Lawrence  seaway  tolls  ten  per 
cent  in  1967.  Only  a  stop  order  by  President 
Johnson  can  prevent  United  States  from 
agreeing  to  the  proposal,  atcordlng  to  present 
thinking  in  Washlngton.^^ 

(ByAlanEm|[^) 

Washinoton. — Time  is  running  out  for 
opponents  of  a  toll  IncreaM  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  _ 

Tbe  issue  will  soon  be  htihded  to  tbe  state 
department  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  but  the  White 
House  has  kept  silent  dfx  the  president's 
position.  ' 

The  only  bint  has  tseen  open  support  for 
tbe  toll  hike  by  Alan  S.  Boyd,  under  secre- 
tary of  commerce  for  transportation,  who  is 
tbe  effective  policy  boss  df  the  seaway  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  considered  a  key  man  In  the 
whole  picture.  It  is  widely  believed  that  if 
congress  approves  a  new  cabinet-level  de- 
partment of  transportatioQ  Mr.  Boyd  will  be 
named  to  head  it.  ^ 

This  could  create  some  problems. 

The  American  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  ad- 
ministrator, Joseph  H.  McCann,  has  his  res- 
ervations atjout  the  idea  of  boosting  seaway 
tolls,  but  iSi.  Boyd  is  for  the  boost. 

Mr  McCann  has  declared  publicly  he  would 
be  "delighted"  to  see  the  seaway  financing 
plan  overhauled,  with  capital  stock  replacing 
revenue  bonds  and  Interest-  Mr.  Boyd  has 
opposed  legislation  to  accomplish  the  re- 
financing. 

Mr.  McCann  signed  a  report  to  the  com- 
merce department  including  some  of  these 
positions,  and  Rep.  Hbnbt  B.  Reoss,  D.,  Wis., 
has  charged  the  department  with  "suppress- 
ing" it  and  rewriting  it,  Mr.  Boyd  has 
denied  the  existence  of  the  report,  known 
wltbin  the  seaway  agency  and  tbe  depart- 
ment as  the  "blue  report." 

Tbe  commerce  department  has.  incorrectly, 
iccuaed  the  3t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment corporation  of  "leaking"  the  "blue 
report"  to  this  reporter.  The  corporation 
told  the  department,  accurately,  it  had  not. 

Administrator  McCann,  because  of  his  sub- 
Mdlnate  position,  has  been  unvrtlling  to  con- 
tradict commerce  department  officials  in  pub- 
M  or  even  to  express  his  ovhi  views  candidly 
tOt  half-hearted  attempt  to  Joke  away  his 
me  public  expression  for  the  refinancing 
P^  brought  an  immedUte  rebuke  at  last 
*•«»'»  seaway  hearing. 

JTiere  has  been  oonfusiQa  on  both  sides. 

Mr,  Boyd,  trying  to  make  a  gesture  of 
wncession,  has  suggested  tihe  treasury  pay 
w  repairs  to  the  Eisenhower  lock  on  the 
*J*ay,  Which  may  reach  'a  total  of  »700,- 
*"  over  the  yeew,  Tlje  wdrk  has  to  be  done 
T^.  and  the  costs  have  come  out  of 

*™P  tOUS,'  > 

Unlm  the  ahfay  engineers  decide  to  sue 

to  th     *°°^™c*w  and  get  the  money  back 

we  seaway   corporaUon,  that   way,   the 


only  reimbursement  to  the  agency  would 
have  to  come  from  an  army  engineer  ap- 
propriation. Approprlatlona  are  provided  by 
congress,  but  Mr.  Boyd  declared  no  legisla- 
tion would  be  necessary. 

One  of  the  seaway's  senators'  proposals  Is 
to  subsidize  part  of  the  waterway  operation 
by  having  taxpayer  funds  pay  for  mainte- 
nance— though  not  operation.  Maintenance 
costs  this  past  year  came  to  about  $712.- 
000. 

Even  some  seaway  backers  have  strong 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  attempt- 
ing such  a  sulKldy. 

Mr.  Boyd  said  Including  tte  stock  divi- 
dend Interest  in  seaway  tolls  in  the  proposed 
plan  would  saddle  the  project  with  too  much 
of  a  financial  burden  in  the  future,  but  all 
sides  agree  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to 
place  a  greater  burden  on  the  project  than 
the  current  bond  Interest  problem  constitutes 
now. 

Anti-seaway  Interests,  except  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  have  been 
willing  to  sit  out  this  latest  round  and  let 
the  Johnson  administration  carry  the  ball 
for  them. 

They  have  concentrated,  instead,  on  moves 
like  trying  to  overturn  the  competitive  bid- 
ding policy  of  the  Pentagon  on  military 
cargo  shipments. 

All  sides  agree  that  there  is  not  a  chance 
in  the  world  of  congress'  reaching  a  show- 
down on  seaway  refinancing  this  year.  Even 
in  the  future  it  has  to  overcome  such  hur- 
dles as  the  fact  that  the  house  public  works 
committee  chairman.  Rep.  Okokge  H.  Pallon, 
D.,  Md.,  has  l)een  a  long  and  bitter  foe  of 
the  seaway. 

The  object  of  the  refinancing  bill  is  to 
hold  seaway  tolls  down  to  their  1966  lev^s, 
but  UJS.  and  Canada  must  soon  reach  an 
agreement  on  whether  the  tolls  should  be 
raised  for  the  1967  shipping  season. 

President  Johnson  has  Indicated  sympathy 
with  the  seaway  area  governors  and  law- 
makers but  the  time  for  sympathy  has  given 
way  to  the  time  for  decision  and  policy- 
making. 

The  seaway's  future  Is  now  the  president's 
baby. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  with  great  regret  that  I  am  go- 
ing  to  have  to  vote  against  the  bill  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  recognize  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  it. 

The  bill  would  relieve  some  of  the  ter- 
rific burdens  the  Presldait  of  the  United 
States  has  In  dealing  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  Eigencles  which  report  to  him. 

The  bill  would  consolidate  these  agen- 
cies. The  bill  would  coordinate  trans- 
portation, and  provide  the  benefits  of  co- 
ordination. It  would  provide  some  bene- 
fits. I  hope,  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  because 
the  pig  jumped  out  of  the  barrel  when 
I  was  discussing  the  bill  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  It  was  revealed 
that  section  7  would  freeze  tnto  the  law 
a  provision  which  would  make  it  much 
easier  for  uneconomic  and  wasteful 
waterway  projects  to  be  developed  over 
the  years  at  a  cost  of  many  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

Consequently,  I  must  vote  "no"  on  final 
passage. 

I  hope  that  the  seaway  wiU  be  given 
the  attention  and  assistance  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  Transportation  that  it  so 
seriously  needs.  This  would  in  no  way 
be  inconsistent  with  his  mission  to  pro- 
mote effective  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  such 
an  approach  to  the  seaway  should  be  a 
vital  part  of  this  mlssicHi. 


Mr.  MONRONE7,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment    will    be    printed    in    the 

RXCORO. 

The  amendment  Is  as  foUotrs: 

On  page  74,  line  3,  strike  out  all  of  the 
language  down  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  on 
line  7. 

On  page  86,  line  9,  strike  out  "(46)  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  Transportation  (4)." 

On  page  86,  after  line  16,  insert  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "Section  5316  is  amended  by  inserting 
below  '(33)  AssUtant  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  (4).'  the  foUowlng:  '(34)  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Transportation  (4).',  and  re- 
numbering consecutively  the  remaining  posi- 
tions in  said  section." 

On  page  87,  line  1,  strike  out  "(81)  Assist- 
ant Secretary  lor  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  "(5)  Section  6316  is  amended  by 
inserting  below  "(28)  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Administration.'  the  follow- 
ing: '(29)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion for  Administration.',  and  renumbering 
consecutively  the  remaining  positions  in  said 
section." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  L 
compliment  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  on  the  bill  the  committee 
reported  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  committee  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  resolving  the 
many  complex  and  technical  issues 
raised  which  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
transportation  policy  of  our  Government 
and  on  the  administrative  structure 
created  to  promote,  coordinate,  and  reg- 
ulate the  vast  and  varied  U.S.  transporta- 
tion system.  The  committee  bill  is  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  proposal 
originally  submitted  by  the  President,  as 
well  as  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  proposal,  I  testi- 
fied in  support  of  a  Transportation  De- 
partmMit.  I  pointed  out,  however,  some 
features  of  the  proposal,  which  I  felt 
would  have  harmful  effects  on  aviation 
safety  and  on  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  needed  water  resource  projects 
through  the  United  States.  I  proposed 
three  amendments  to  the  committee 
with  regard  to  the  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  President's  proposal. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  committee  saw ' 
fit  to  include  in  Its  bill  the  substance  of 
the  amendments  I  proposed.  My 
amendments  were  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. But  in  the  modified  form 
reported  by  the  committee,  I  believe  they 
improve  the  bill  and  do  not  hamper  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  promote, 
coordinate,  and  Improve  our  national 
transportation  system. 
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That  was  the  primary  purpose  for  es- 
tablishing a  Department  In  the  first 
place. 

My  first  amendment  would  give  to  the 
new  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  the 
statutory  auth(JrIty  arid  responsibility  for 
the  air  safety  fimctions  now  performed 
by  the  existing  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Theee  functions  inchide  the  establish- 
ment and  enforcement  of  air  safety  reg- 
ulations, the  operation  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system,  the  allocation  and  con- 
trol of  airspace,  and  the  licensing  of  air- 
craft and  airmen. 

These  are  fimctlons  which  relate  en- 
tirely to  air  safety.  Placing  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  making 
decisions  affecting  air  safety  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
trator, who  is  required  by  law  to  have  an 
aviation  background  and  aviation  ex- 
perience, will  in  no  way  impinge  upon 
the  primary  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  will  have  com- 
plete flexibility  and  authority  to  pro- 
mote, coordinate,  and  supervise  the  many 
aviation  activities  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  and  other  Government 
agencies  not  related  to  air  safety. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  was  to  place 
responsibility  for  air  safety  in  the  hands 
of  one  Federal  eigency,  so  that  decisions 
could  be  arrived  at  promptly  by  persons 
skilled  in  aviation  safety  wlthou«  the 
jtirisdictional  conflicts  and  jurisdictional 
voids  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
unsafe  condition  of  our  airways  prior  to 
1958.  The  committee  bill  also  retains 
the  present  Oovemment  organizational 
structure,  which  was  arrived  at  after  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  thought  in  1958. 
This  structure  cannot  be  changed  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  reorganization  plan  or 
statute.  During  the  formative  years  of 
the  Department,  it  is  essential  to  keep 
the  tried  and  proved  aviation  orgiiniza- 
tion  we  now  have. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is  not  in- 
volved in  any  other  mode  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  same  extent  or  so  directly  as 
It  Is  in  the  field  of  aviation.  A  new  air- 
craft cannot  be  put  into  operation  until 
it  has  been  certified  and  declared  safe  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  A  pilot,  either 
commercial  or  general  aviation,  is  not 
permitted  to  take  the  controls  of  an  air- 
craft imtil  he  has  completed  the  pilot- 
training  requirements  fixed  by  the  FAA 
and  passed  the  stringent  FAA  licensing 
test.  A  mechanic  cannot  work  on  an  air- 
plane without  a  license  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  which  attests  to  his  skill 
and  ability  to  perform  the  Intricate  re- 
pairs required  on  today's  generation  of 
complicated  aircraft. 

An  airplane  cannot  take  off  until  it  has 
received  clearance  from  a  Federal  em- 
ployee tn  an  airport  control  tower.  It 
cannot  pass  f  rtxn  one  region  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  ground,  without  the  approval  of  the 
air  traffic  controller  who  has  tracked  its 
course  across  the  coimtry.  It  cannot 
land  without  permission  from  an  FAA 
man  in  the  airport  tower. 

This  tjrpe  of  day-to-day,  minute-to- 
minute  involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  operation  of  our  national 
air  transportation  system  distinguishes 


aviation  from  the  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation. It  is  reason  enough  for  the 
carefully  considered  and  meritorious 
amendments  made  by  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee. 

In  another  important  area  affecting 
air  safety,  the  committee  amended  the 
President's  proposal  to  place  all  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  air  safety 
functions  in  the  new  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  which  will  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Secretary.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  CAB,  in  addition  to  passing 
on  appeals  from  licensing  and  certifica- 
tion decisions  made  by  the  FAA,  has  the 
statutory  responsibility  to  investigate 
aircraft  accidents  and  to  determine  their 
probable  cause. 

The  administration  proposed  to  sep- 
arate aircraft  accident  investigation  from 
the  determination  of  probable  cause. 
This  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
That  act  placed  full  responsibility  for 
these  matters  in  a  board  complete^  in- 
dependent of  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  airways,  the  alloca- 
tion of  airspace,  safety  regulations,  and 
the  licensing  of  aircraft  and  airmen. 

In  some  instances  the  probable  cause 
of  an  sdrcraft  accident  is  attributed  to 
the  FAA.  The  Congress  in  1958  decided 
that  this  Agency,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  national  avia- 
tion system,  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  investigating  itself. 

The  committee  amendment  would 
maintain  the  same  relationship  between 
the  Safety  Board  and  the  Secretary  as 
now  exists  between  the  CAB  and  the 
FAA.  The  CAB  Bureau  of  Safety  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Safety  Board,  and 
the  Safety  Board  would  investigate  air- 
craft accidents,  as  well  as  determine 
probable  cause. 

I  consider  the  committee  amendments 
on  aviation  highly  Important.  As  I  in- 
dicated to  the  committee  when  I  testi- 
fied in  May,  I  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  support  the  bill  without  their 
inclusion.  I  hope  they  will  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  oppose  any  effort  to 
eliminate  them  in  conference. 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  an 
amendment  to  section  7  relating  to 
transportation  investment  standards, 
which  wot^d  exempt  water  resource 
projects  from  the  standards  and  criteria 
to  be  developed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
investment  of  Federal  funds  in  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment.  The 
committee  bill  provides  that  the  Water 
Resources  Council  will  develop  stand- 
ards and  criteria  for  economic  evalua- 
tion of  water  resources  projects.  It 
writes  into  law  the  "current  freight  rate" 
formula  which  existed  prior  to  November 
1964,  in  determining  the  primary  direct 
navigation  benefits  of  a  water  resources 
project. 

Since  this  formula  was  abandoned, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  water  re- 
sources project  approved.  The  new  for- 
mula imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  resulted  in  a  complete  step- 
page of  any  new  water  resources  devel(H>- 
ment  in  the  United  States.  I  applaud  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  my 
colleague,  the  Junl(»-  Soiator  from  Okla- 


homa, who  were  so  Instrumental  In  get- 
ting this  Important  amendment  into  the 
committee  bill.  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
advocate  it  in  conference  and  persuade 
the  House  conferees  that  it  Is  necessary, 
if  we  are  to  develop  and  improve  the 
navigable  waterways  of  our  Nation. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  been 
so  co(H?erative  and  understanding  about 
the  amendments  I  pr(H>06ed  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  raise  another  point  about  his 
committee's  bill.  I  am  compelled  to  do 
so,  because  of  a  longstanding  policy  of 
the  Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  creation 
of  additional  grades  16,  17,  and  18— the 
so-called  supergrades — ^in  bills  author- 
izing new  Goverrunent  programs  or  the 
expansion  of  existing  programs. 

The  committee  bill  would  authorize  the 
creation  of  45  additional  supergrades  to 
be  allocated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  is  a  matter  which  comes 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
committee  has  made  a  practice  of  ob- 
jecting to  such  provisions  in  general  au- 
thorization bills,  as  the  committee  has 
primary  responsibility  for  maintaining 
contool  over  the  total  number  of  super- 
grade  positions. 

Just  this  month  an  additional  300  su- 
pergrade  positions  were  approved  by  the 
Congress.  This  legislation  went  through 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

I  am  aware  that  additional  super- 
grades  may  be  needed  next  year  to  staff 
the  different  programs  and  activities  ap- 
proved by  the  89th  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee will  consider  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  supergrades  to  be 
made  available  for  all  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies,  including  the 
new  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
first  part  of  next  year. 

In  view  of  this  and  the  committee's 
policy  of  maintaining  control  over  the 
total  number  of  supergrades,  I  must  ob- 
ject to  the  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  with  respect  to  supergrades. 

I  would  also  like  to  p<knt  out  that  the 
bill  as  reported  places  the  four  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  level  m  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  in  level  IV 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended.  This  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  alinement  of  assistant  secretar- 
ies and  assistant  secretaries  for  admin- 
istration In  all  other  departments  of  the 
Government. 

In  1964,  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  gave  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  ranking  of  posiUons  In 
the  five  levels  of  the  executive  salary 
schedule.  To  achieve  a  proper  balance 
and  maintain  appropriate  salary  aline- 
ment with  agencies  and  departments,  it 
was  decided  to  place  the  chairmen  of 
major  agencies  in  level  U  and  assistant 
secretaries  of  all  departments  in  level 
IV.  The  position  of  assistant  secretary 
for  administration  in  all  departments 
was  placed  In  level  V.  I  think  the  inter- 
nal alinement  of  the  Executive  Salary 
Act  should  be  preserved.    I  think  also 
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that  it  would  create  inany  problems  in 
the  executive  branch  to  give  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  the  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies of  this  one  Department. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
provision  authorizing  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional supergrades,  to  place  the  four 
assistant  secretaries  in  level  IV,  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  fbr  Administration 
In  level  V  of  the  executive  salary  sched- 
ule. I  earnestly  hopie  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  understand 
my  position  and  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  first,  it  would 
strike  the  additional  4|5  supergrades  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  The  Senator  is 
correct.  , 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Second,  it  would 
change  the  pay  from  level  lH  to  level  IV 
of  the  four  assistant  secretaries,  and 
would  change  from  level  IV  to  level  V  the 
pay  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration.  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  would  briiig  it  into  conform- 
ity with  ttiese  levels!  for  the  assistant 
secretary  in  all  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
the  Assistant  Secretaire  for  Administra- 
tion. I 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And,  as  I  understand, 
tt  also  would  confonn  to  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  1 1  The  Senator  is 
correct.  | ' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  may  be  some  neces- 
sary technical  changes  in  these  amend- 
ments, and  that  matter  is  now  being 
woiked  out  With  tihat  observation,  I 
am  iHeased  to  accepfc  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  1 1  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  '  1  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,!  the  Senator  tnm 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mif.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  to  associate  myseflf  with  him,  partic- 
ularly in  that  portion  of  his  presentation 
which  has  to  do  with  safety  in  the  air 
and  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  independent  invBBtlgatlon  of  acci- 
dfiits  in  the  preservation  of  safety. 

The  Senator  and  1  have  served  to- 
gether for  years  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  think  that  this  matter  is  so  vital  that 
it  must  be  in  the  bill,  must  stay  in  the 
,  bill,  and  must  remaiiv  through  the  con- 
ference stage.  I , 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  amend- 
ments, and  the  Senators  from  Arkansas 
and  Washington  fof  agreeing  to  take 
them  to  conference. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  great  help  I  have  had  in  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
oo  Commerce  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
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ator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  also  ap- 
preciate his  insistence  that  In  this  bill, 
combining  the  FAA  with  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  safety 
features  now  granted  Independent  ac- 
tion by  the  FAA  Administrator  will  not 
be  impinged  upon. 

I  yield  back  the  remsdnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  All  time  having  been 
jrielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonronkyI. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  an  observation  or  two  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill.  I  had  planned  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
under  the  new  Department.  I  favor  the 
bill.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  which  re- 
ported the  bill,  and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

I  offered  the  amendment  in  commit- 
tee, where  it  failed  because  of  the  deep- 
seated  feeling  that  we  should  not  saddle 
the  new  Department  immediately  with 
bureaus  of  an  administrative  character 
imtil  the  best  form  for  its  progress  was 
ascertained.  I  settled  for  a  provision 
In  the  bill  which  Is  found  at  page  40, 
lines  11-13,  which  gives  as  one  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Secretary  to:  "Pro- 
mote and  undertake  researdh  and  de- 
velopment with  respect  to  noise  abate- 
ment, with  particular  attention  to  air- 
craft noise." 

Mr.  President,  I  now  rise  to  emphasize 
the  serious  nature  of  the  commitment  by 
the  new  Department,  and  my  determina- 
tion to  pursue  this  matter  to  see  that  the 
Department  really  implements  the  au- 
thority that  Is  given  to  It  In  the  bin. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  connection 
with  the  1965  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act,  I  succeeded  in  introducing 
an  amendment  calling  for  a  study  to 
determine  feasible  methods  to  reduce 
econmlc  loss  and  hardship  suffered  by 
homeowners  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion of  airports  in  the  vicinity  of  homes. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  In 
getting  that  study  made.  It  took  a  yetur 
longer  than  we  had  planned.  I  under- 
stand that  it  was  only  In  Jtme  of  1966 
that  the  study,  was  begun.  That  would 
cover  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter, 
which  Is  Installation  of  the  home.  It 
does  not  cover  creation  of  the  noise,  the 
kind  of  engines,  approaches  to  airports, 
runways,  and  so  forth,  and  the  technics^ 
preustices  followed  by  pilots  and  opera- 
tors of  aircraft. 

All  of  these  things  wUl  be  In  the  hands 
of  this  new  Department.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  affecting  big  cities 
with  dense  populations.  This  problem 
has  more  effect  on  the  health  and  prop- 
erty values  than  any  other  problem.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  see 
that  the  provision  contained  in  the  bill 
which  I  have  read  to  the  Senate  is  effec- 
tively Implemented.    I  shall  follow  the 


matter  to  assure  that  the  study  which  we 
were  promised  in  1965  is  produced,  and 
that  action  is  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  matter  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  is  a  problem  we  ran  into  for 
Appalachla,  where  the  building  of  high- 
ways and  access  roads  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  Appalachian  program. 

The  original  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
give  an  approval  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roculs, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Commission,  with  respect  to 
highways  and  access  roads. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  since  that  time, 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion was  established  to  deal  with  tech- 
noligically  backward  areas.  It  was  felt 
that  it  should  have  a  hand  in  this  de- 
cision. 

When  the  D^Mutment  of  Transporta- 
tion was  set  up  in  this  bill,  I  fought 
against  two  approvals  for  the  highway 
and  access  road  program.  I  recom- 
mended that  it  come  imder  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  because  experi- 
ence has  shown,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  EDA  program,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, where  public  roads  were  located,  to 
wit,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  ap- 
proval was  delayed  in  connection  with 
highway  and  access  roads  in  Appalachla. 
Again,  the  committee  could  not  acc^t 
my  amendment,  but  they  did  give  me  a 
provision  in  the  report  on  page  16,  in 
which  it  pinp<^ted  that  the  situation 
d«nanded  prompt  action  from  both  Sec- 
retaries, and  expressed  the  desire  that 
they  expected  a  deslgna/ted  official  to  be 
held  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the 
fact  that  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  see  that 
this  >f<Tifi  of  responsibility  is  carried  out. 
I  think  this  is  a  serious  matter  in  re- 
spect of  this  bill,  which  should  have 
attenticm. 

Finally,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  mass  transit  is  not  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  at  this  time  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
that  Is  covered  at  page  43  of  the  bill. 
A  1-year  trial  period  Is  used,  again  a 
compromise,  rather  than  to  transfer  the 
urban  mass  transit  bill  implementation 
to  the  new  D^artment. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  watch 
this  matter  closely  and  follow  it  up. 
This  matter  is  tu^ent,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  metropolitan  areas  such  as 
New  York.  It  is  important  now  with  re- 
Q>ect  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  b 
Hartford  Railroad.  What  is  done  under 
the  Mass  Transit  Act  will  be  important. 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  the  compro- 
mise work,  but  If  It  does  not.  I  shall 
fight  bard  to  have  the  mass  transit  sit- 
uation placed  under  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Transportation. 

I  hope  that  the  cooperation  envisaged 
between  HUD  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  this  bill  will  work.  I 
urge  them  to  make  it  work.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  work,  to  go  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
sow].  Mr.  President,  I  shall  follow  the 
matter,  and  if  it  does  not  work.  I  shall 
fight  to  have  it  transferred. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment.  II  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
que^on  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JACKSC»7.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  out  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Hamos]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the 
biO,  and  to  express  my  commendations 
to  the  dlstingijished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  JacKkson].  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
-  MTnn>T]  for  their  leadership  In  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  in  connection  with  the  fetuiq?orta- 
tlonbilL 

The  bin  Is  a  much  improved  version 
'  and  answers  the  objections  I  raised  last 
spring  when  the  bill  was  introduced.  In 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  last  April. 
I  expressed  "serious  questions"  concem- 
hag  the  bill  which  would  create  a  new 
Cabinet-level  department.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  thaw  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  ih.  the 
<Ricoi>. . 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

STATSliZirT  BT  SBNATOK  HaBUB 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opemtlona. 
of  wtil<^  I  am  a  Member,  baa  recently  held 
two  d&ya  of  bearings  on  8.  3010.  a  bUl  to 
create  a  new  Department  of  Transportation. 
It  was  during  the  couna  at  thane  hearings 
that  I  h«>came  fully  aware  of  the  complexity 
of  this  propoeed  legislation,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  dlatlngulahed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  McClkixait]  hae  scheduled  ad- 
ditional hearlnpa  on  the  bill  for  May  3  and 
4.  I  command  hUn  for  hla  carafot  ♦'■~w»«g 
of  this  matter. 

There  are  aeveral  propoeala  contained  In 
the  bill  which  I  feel  warrant  additional  In- 
vestigation and  attention.  For  Instance.  I 
have  serious  questions  In  my  mind  concern- 
ing the  proposals  In  Section  Seven,  which 
would,  In  effect,  transfer  to  the  new  Secretary 
many  of  the  functions  now  exercised  by  the 
XJJB.  Corps  of  Engineers  with  regard  to  our 
water  transportation  systems.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  practically  all  of  our  Inland  navi- 
gation systems,  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  been  responsible  for  designing,  Justify- 
ing, and  constructing,  have  been  authorleed 
under  the  "muttipte  purpose"  concept.  This 
includes  navigation,  recreation,  flood  control, 
water  supply,  and  conservation.  Z,  there- 
fore, question  the  advisability  of  separating 
from  the  feasibility  study  of  these  projects 
the  contribution  which  navigation  and  trans- 
portation will  have  on  their  Justification, 
without  relation  to  the  other  purposes  of  the 
projects. 

Secondly,  I  have  reservations  about  the 
propoaal  in  the  bill  to  transfer  all  of  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  the  Secretary  of  the  new  de- 


dapartment.  Aviation  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  and  expanding  Indus- 
tries In  our  economy,  and  It  Is  contributing 
more  to  our  overall  economic  development. 
With  this  rapidly  expanding  use  of  air  trans- 
portation. I  question  the  advisability  of 
abolishing  F.A.A.,  which  through  the  years 
has  demonstrated  exceptional  ability  to  co- 
ordinate and  direct  the  efforts  of  aviation  In 
America. 

Thirdly.  I  am  concerned  over  the  propoeed 
transfer  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  the  new  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  done 
an  enviable  Job  of  directing  our  programs  of 
Interstate  and  federal  aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highway  programs.  There  has  been 
excellent  federal-atate  cooperation.  Z  feel 
the  proposed  reorganization  plan  could  cur- 
tall  our  progress  in  this  area  considerably, 
and.  therefore,  feel  that  further  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
transferring,  if  at  all,  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  the 
new  department  as  It  Is  now  structured,  and 
as  a  legal  entity. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  questions  which  have  come  to 
mind  in  regard  to  S.  3010.  I  feel  these  ques- 
tions point  out  the  great  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  be  very  cautious  before  ^- 
provlng  this  recommendation  to  create  a 
new  Depeurtment  of  IVansportatlon. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  my  most 
serious  objection  to  the  bill  was  that  it 
would  have  transferred  to  the  new  Secre- 
tary certain  powers  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  navigation  projects  now 
passed  upon  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council.  This 
objection  has  been  more  than  cured  by 
the  adoption  in  committee  of  an  amend- 
ment cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan] 
and  myself,  which  leaves  such  feasibility 
decisions  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council  and.  most 
..importantly,  as  I  stated  earlier  today, 
writes  into  the  Law  Itself  the  former  "cur- 
rent rate"  criteria  for  new  navigation 
projects. 

My  second  objection,  which  was  to  the 
Federal  Aviatlan  Agency  losing  Its 
identity  in  the  new  Department,  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments which  I  cosponsored  with  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNBONEY].  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subocmunittee  on  Aviation.  I  cer- 
tainly commend  him  for  his  untiring 
leadership  and  efforts  in  regard  to  these 
amendments  and  to  aviation  generally. 

My  third  objection,  voiced  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  April,  was  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  losing  its  Identity 
in  the  new  Department  and  the  possi- 
bility that  highway  funds  might  be  di- 
verted for  nonhlghway  programs.  This 
objection,  too,  has  been  taken  care  of  in 
the  bill  reported  by  our  committee,  with 
one  exception.  That  exception  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  amendment  au- 
thored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and  my- 
self and  adopted  earlier  today. 

I  suMwrt  the  bill.  It  Is  now  a  much 
better  bill  for  America  and  for  my  home 
State  of  Oklahoma  than  It  was  when  it 
was  introduced.  I  trust  that  It  will  be 
passed  and  that  the  Senate  conferees  will 
insist  on  the  Senate  amendments,  with 
q)eclal  reference  to  title  vn,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  today. 


Mr.  RDBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  3010,  a  bill  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

The  bill  speaks  to  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious gaps  in  our  national  life— an 
agency  to  coordinate  the  work  that  has 
been  parcelled  out  over  the  years  to  no 
less  than  35  Federal  agencies. 

Transportation  is  a  $125-billion  a  year 
business  in  the  United  States.  It  affects 
almost  every  aspect  of  human  and  busi- 
ness endeavor. 

This  is  a  good  bill  It  is  a  sound  and 
workable  bill  that  accotnmodates  both 
the  public  and  private  interests  In  the 
best  traditions  of  our  coimtry. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that 
transportation  is  the  web  that  binds  the 
Nation,  and  the  statistics  bear  him  out. 
Today,  there  are  90  million  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  United  States,  moving  on 
1.5  million  miles  of  paved  streets  and 
highways.  There  are  97.000  private  and 
commercial  aircraft  flsring  more  than  a 
billion  miles  each  year.  Transportation 
accounts  for  one-sixth  of  our  gross  na- 
tional products.  Among  its  employees 
are  737,000  In  the  railroads.  270.000  local 
and  interurban  workers,  230,000  in  air 
tranoKxrt,  and  almost  1  million  in  motor 
tranqx>rt  and  warehousing.  If  we  in- 
clude pipeline  and  water  transportation 
personnel,  there  are  over  2.5  million  em- 
ployees moving  people  and  goods. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  stake  In 
this  vast  entity.  Consider  that  our  pop- 
ulation for  1966  is  estimated  at  195.8  mil- 
lion. By  2000.  -we  will  be  weU  over  380 
million,  one-third  of  whom  will  be  resi- 
dents of  the  eastern  seaboard.  By  2000. 
85  out  of  every  100  Americans  will  be 
city  dwellers.  They  and  their  goods  must 
move  and  be  moved.  How  can  this  con- 
ceivably take  place  without  soimd.  ra- 
tional planning  by  an  organization  with 
both  responsibility  and  authority?  The 
answer  is  simple.  It  will  not.  But  our 
lives  and  our  every  endeavor  will  have 
become  too  complicated  and  too  inter- 
related to  permit  such  a  breakdown.  Let 
us  recognize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  already  Involved.  It  has  in- 
vested many  billions  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  transportation.  For 
flscal  1967  alone,  the  Government  will 
spend  some  $5  billion  on  highways.  $879 
million  on  aviation,  and  $740  million  for 
the  merchant  marine  and  Coast  Guard. 
Further  evidence  of  the  impact  of  trans- 
portation may  be  found  in  its  total  cost. 
The  Nation's  total  transportation  bill, 
public  and  private,  Is  $125  billion  and  in- 
creasing yearly.  Total  Intercity  pas- 
senger miles  are  900  billion  smnually  and 
wlU  double  in  20  years.  Freight  ton- 
miles,  now  1.6  trillion,  will  also  double 
during  that  period. 

We  are  here  today,  Mr.  President,  in  a 
long  overdue  effort — 

To  bring  a  coordinated  rationale  to  th» 
Federal  role  in  transportation; 

To  provide  a  framework  for  effective 
and  efficient  leadership  and  manage- 
ment; 

To  end  the  disparity  and  diffusion  of 
effort  which  occurs  among  the  myriad  of 
Federal  transportation  agencies : 

To  meet  the  burgeoning  demands  of 
population  and  industrial  growth  In  an 
economy  which  may,  in  the  not  too  dls- 
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tant  future,  see  our  first  ttj  trillion  a  year 
in  gross  national  product^ 

And.  most  importantlji;  to  assure  the 
optlmiun  degree  of  safettr  for  life,  limb, 
and  property  in  all  modes  of  transporta- 

tiOD.  ' 

In  addition,  we  must  assure  ourselves 
of  the  right  to  look  forwaird  to  the  devel- 
opment of  sound,  technologically  ad- 
vanced passenger  and  ffleight  transpor- 
tation systems  and  facilities.  Such  imag- 
inative concepts  as  tihe  high-speed 
railroad,  surface  effect  '<  ships,  vertical 
takeoff  aircraft,  and  othiars  are  close  to 
realization.  Our  efforts  must  not 
slacken.  i 

All  of  this  will  be  accontiplished  in  close 
litdson  with  sdl  those  who  can  contribute 
to  the  successful  attainment  of  nationtd 
policies — the  Congress.  t|he  States,  local 
and  urban  government,  private  enter- 
prise, labor,  and  others.  This  truly 
meaningful  cooperation  In  transporta- 
tion has  been  lacking  in  our  federal  sys- 
tem, and  it  has  been  costly.  At  long  last, 
Mr.  President,  we  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  most  from  our  human  and  economic 
resources  and  from  the  transportation 
dollar.  Stated  more  exp^citly,  I  believe 
that  this  vital  organizatitmal  reform  will 
give  shape  to  what  has  been,  at  best,  a 
vague  and  nebulous  bubllc  interest. 
Hopefully,  we  will  be  afforded  an  entity 
which  will  devote  its  full  efforts  to  end- 
ing the  drift  from  transportation  prob- 
lem to  transportation  problem ;  problems 
which  our  constituents  constanUy  call  to 
our  attention.  Tou  kno\^  these  problems 
as  well  as  I:  {' 

The  slaughter  on  our  jhlghways; 
Institutionalized  regulatory  limitations 
m  the  flexibility  of  carrier  capital  and 

operations;  1 1 

Congestion   in   urban  '  transportation 

and  on  movements  to  aii|4  from  airports; 
Pollution  of  the  air;   I 
The  effect  of  subsidies  on  managerial 

Incentive; 
Recurrent  carrier  eqi 

and  plant  obsolescence; 
Exhausting  delays  in 

Ing  process; 
The  scarring  of  our  li 
The  lack  of  clear 

thinking  and  policies  as  we  approach  the 

demands  and  burdens  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury; j 

Emergencies  have  bee  «ne  the  norm  in 
much  of  transportation  labor-manage- 
ment relations;  ! 

The  lack  of  coordinated  transportation 
policy  within  the  Federal  Government, 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  local  government,  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  industry,  or 
even  within  the  hidustr^  Itself . 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  prob- 
lems which  plague  us  ats  our  society  be- 
comes more  urbanized,  and  the  free  and 
unhampered  movement  of  people  and 
goods  becomes  more  and  more  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  The  time  has  arrived  to 
fesolve  these  problems  by  an  organiza- 
tion designed  to  develop  truly  national 
^«nsportatlon  policies  and  to  implement 
wem  with  congressional  approval  or  to 
■mplement  such  policies  as  do  exist.  Do 
not  believe  that  these  problems  can  be 
Wt  off  for  another  day. 


)ment  shortages 

^e  dedsionmak- 

idscape; 

id   Imaginative 


We  have  before  us  today  a  bill  which 
is  basically  sound.  It  is  most  certahily 
a  best  effort  by  the  committee  to  bring 
meaning  out  of  the  large  body  of  testi- 
mony of  the  many  and  varied  Interests 
testifying  before  us.  It  is  a  bill  which 
fully  recognizes  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  all  branches  of  Government, 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  present  his  documented 
views  to  the  Congress  and  the  regulatory 
agencies. 

Undoubtedly,  the  bill  is  susceptible  to 
improvement,  particularly  In  its  some- 
what  loose   organizational   framework. 
This  framework  In  no  way  prevents  the 
Secretary  from  exercising  full  and  com- 
plete power.    It  Is  our  Intention  that  the 
Secretary  be  accorded  both  responsibil- 
ity and  authority  to  get  the  job  done 
expeditiously  and  completely.    The  evo- 
lutionary process  which  took  place  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  con- 
templated here.     Nor  is  the  weak  ar- 
rangement which  characterized  the  early 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  our  choice.     Such  frameworks 
could  well  be  more  harmful  than  the 
existing  excessive  conglomeration  of  sep- 
arate agencies.    Overall,  this  bill  plainly 
recognizes   that  strong   administration 
is  basic  to  sound  management.    I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Department 
will  contain  a  single  agency  to  adminis- 
ter our  trafiBc  and  highway  safety  laws. 
I  have  long  believed  in  the  necessity  for 
such  an  office.    During  my  inquiry  Into 
the    Federal   role   in    traffic   safety   in 
March  1965,  I  learned  that  there  were 
16  separate  governmental  units  involved 
in  this  matter,  but  one  literally  did  not 
know  what  the  others  were  doing.   There 
was  a  complete  lack  of  coordination.    I 
trust  this  vtrlll  be  remedied  by  tiie  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  Bureau  in  the 
Department. 

This  year  we  enacted  the  substantive 
legislation  which  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  reducing  the  toll  of  death,  injury, 
and  property  damage  on  our  highways. 
But  for  a  truly  effective  program,  the 
law  must  be  carried  out  efficiently.  Now 
we  know  this  will  be  done. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  offers  a  path 
to  the  future.  If  we  accept  its  direction, 
we  will  at  last  enable  enlightened  gov- 
ernment to  serve — and  righUy  so— as  a 
full  partner  with  private  enterprise  and 
other  appropriate  interests  in  meeting 
America's  urgent  need  for  mobility.  If 
we  fail  to  recognize  our  proper  course, 
we  will  simply  Invite  more  confusion.  If 
we  fail  to  promote  and  develop  an  ad- 
vanced national  transfwrtation  system, 
we  will  encourage  economic  and  human 
stagnation.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  inactivity  in  Federal  transpor- 
tation organization.  We  recently  took 
welcome  substantive  steps  forward  in 
our  highway  safety  legislation.  I  now 
urge  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  not 
a  cure-all,  but  it  vrlll  provide  a  greatly 
needed,  coherent  Instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment which  will  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  transportation  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  the  well  being  of  its 
people.  This  surely  is  our  duty.  Let  us 
accept  it  without  delay. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  support  the  establishment  of 


a  Department  of  Transportation,  as  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  13200  and  S.  3010,  I  have 
serious  doubts  whether  the  framework 
and  enabling  statutory  authority  would 
actually  achieve  the  basic  objectives 
which  are  envisaged.  Insofar  as  the 
maritime  industry  Is  concerned,  I  have 
grave  apprehensions  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  promotional  functions  relattag  to 
the  maritime  industry  within  the  pro- 
posed new  Department  of  Transportation 
would  obscure  and  hinder  the  maritime 
programs  rather  than  advance  them. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
merchant  marine  does  not  get  the  at- 
tention necessary  to  advance  it  under 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  an  agency 
with  so  many  broad  and  varied  projects, 
of  such  massive  size  or  purpose  as  to 
leave  less  time  for  the  promotion  and 
development  of  a  merchant  marine. 

Since  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission 
was  abolished  in  1950  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  21,  and  the  former  Federal 
Maritime  Board-Maritime  Administra- 
tion vras  established  imder  the  contnd  of 
the  Department  of  Commerfce,  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  and  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  have  experienced 
the  most  drastic  decline  in  our  history. 
The  participation  of  U.S.-flag  ships  in 
our  waterbome  foreign  commerce  had 
Increased  from  26.5  percent  in  1937  to 
42.9  percent  in  1951  when  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  21  went  into  effect.    By  1961, 
when  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  went 
into  effect,  the  U.S.  flag  participation 
had  declined  to  8.8  percent.    One  of  the 
primary  reasons  for  plan  No.  7  was  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  addi- 
tional powers  which  he  said  were  nec- 
essary to  halt  the  decline  and  to  start 
rebuilding  its  participation  in  our  for- 
eign commerce.     Since  that  time  the 
participation  has  declined  to  approxi- 
mately 8  percent.    Although  I  do  not  lay 
all  of  our  problems  at  the  doorsteps  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  claim 
that  the  lack  of  independence  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  maritime  programs 
has  been  tiie  sole  cause  of  the  troubles 
which  beset  the  American  maritime  in- 
dustry, I  believe  that  this  framework  of 
governmental    organization    has    been 
largely  responsible  for  the  trouble.    An 
effective,   enlightened,   and  progressive 
program  for  promoting  and  maintaining 
the  American  merchant  marine  cannot 
be  carried  out  unless  the  persons  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  that 
program  have  sufficient  knowledge,  con- 
fidence and  independence  of  Judgment  to 
carry  out  the  programs  which  our  basic 
shipping  legislation  have  promulgated. 
This  tjrpe  of  enlightened  and  Independ- 
ent Judgment  has  not  been  possible  in 
the  maritime  Industry  since  1950,  and  I 
am   fearful   that  the  inclusion  of  the 
maritime's  promotional  programs  under 
a  Department  of  Transportation  would 
merely  solidify  and  perpetuate  conditions 
which  now  exist. 

There  was  more  than  one  reason  for 
the  passage  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  First  of  all,  our  merchant  marine 
had  declined  to  where  it  was  not  ade- 
quate "to  carry  the  greater  portion  of  Its 
(our)  commerce  and  serve  as  a  naval  or 
military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency." 
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The  Indirect  subsidies  provided  In  the 
1928  act  had  not  done  the  Job  intended 
and  their  administration  had  been  ad- 
ministered with  many  abuses  and  mal- 
practices. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  1936  on 
a  merchant  marine.  President  Roosevelt 
put  it  as  follows: 

I  present  to  tbe  Oongreas  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  Stfttee  should 
have  an  adequate  merchant  marine. 

Tb  me  there  are  three  reasons  for  answer- 
ing this  question  In  the  affirmative.  The  first 
la  that  In  time  of  peace,  subsidies  granted 
by  other  nations,  ahlpplng  combines,  and 
other  restrictive  or  rebating  methods  may 
well  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  American 
shippers.  The  maintenance  of  fair  competi- 
tion alone  calls  for  American  flag  ships  of 
sufficient  tonnage  to  carry  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Second,  In  the  event  of  a  major  war  in 
which  the  United  States  Is  not  Involved,  our 
commeRe,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
American  merchant  marine,  might  find  Itself 
seriously  crippled  because  of  ite  inability 
to  secure  bottoms  for  neutral  peaceful  for- 
eign trade. 

Third,  in  the  event  of  a  war  In  which  the 
United  States  Itself  might  be  engaged,  Amer- 
ican flagahips  are  obviously  needed  not  only 
for  naval  auxiliaries  but  also  for  the  main- 
tenance of  reasonable  and  necessary  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  other  nations.  We 
should  remember  lessons  learned  in  the 
last  war. 

Mr.  President,  these  reasons  for  a  mer- 
chant marine  are  as  sound  today  ai  they 
were  30  years  ago.  The  only  difference 
between  now  and  then  is  that  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  in  worse  condition  now 
than  it  was  in  1936  and  getting  worse. 

Tlie  1936  act  states  that  we  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  and  then  it  provides 
means  axuix  as  operating  and  construc- 
tion subsidies  and  cargo  preferences  for 
n.S.-flag  ships  to  make  the  declared 
policy  a  realll^-  The  value  of  the  subsidy 
provided  in  the  1936  act  is  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  in  the  trade 
In  which  they  participate,  the  subsidized 
lines  carry  over  30  percent  of  the  trade. 
This  is  contrasted  with  the  overall  par- 
ticipation of  less  than  10  percent. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  necessary 
for  Congress  to  enact  further  legl^tlon 
such  as  cargo  preference  which  provides 
principally  a  routing  preference  to  pro- 
tect American  shipping  from  discrimina- 
tory practices  abroad. 

Before  the  subsidies,  as  outlined  in  the 
1936  act,  are  extended  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
motion of  our  commerce  and  U.S.-flag 
sfalpplng,  first  of  all  certain  determina- 
tions such  as  necessary  to  meet  foreign- 
flag  competition,  necessary  to  promote 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  so  forth,  have 
to  be  made,  and  then  the  UJS.-flag  com- 
panies are  required  to  meet  certain  cri- 
teria such  as  operationally  competitive 
and  financially  responsible,  and  so  forth. 

Such  criteria  or  determination  clearly 
fall  within  the  category  of  quasi-Judicial 
functions  and  must  be  administered  as 
such.  This  gives  credence  to  the  prt^x)- 
sitiMi  that  the  agency  or  the  governmen- 
tal body  responsible  for  such  action 
should  be  clothed  with  a  high  degree  of 
independent  authority.  The  establish- 
m«it  of  a  bipartisan  adjudication  body 
to  pass  upon  the  quaal-Judlclal  determi- 
nation for  subsidy  under  the  act  would 
lift  the  status  of  such  Important  func- 


tions beyond  any  suspicion  of  political 
influence. 

Prom  1936  through  early  1950,  the  UJ3. 
Maritime  Commission  was  in  charge  of 
maritime  responsibilities  including  quasi- 
Judicial,  regulatory,  promotional,  and  ad- 
ministrative functions.  It  was  a  sepa- 
rate and  Independent  agency  reporting 
to  Congress. 

From  1950  to  1961,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  handled  regiilatory  and 
quasi-Judicial  functions.  When  It  came 
to  adjudicating  between  competing  lines 
for  subsidy  on  essential  trtule  routes  aiul 
the  letting  of  subsidy  contracts,  it  was 
Independent  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce although  lodged  therein.  This 
was  under  Reorganization  Plsui  No.  21 
which  circumscribed  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  HmiMng  it  prin- 
cipally to  policy  guidance  alone  in  cer- 
tain areas.  However,  as  time  progressed, 
it  became  evident  that  a  completely  inde- 
pendent Board  was  far  preferable. 

In  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  fact 
should  be  recognized  that  there  are  defi- 
nite distinctions  between  all  of  the  other 
agencies  which  would  be  included  in  that 
Department  and  the  Maritime  Admlnls- 
tn^on. 

The  following  characteristics  of  the 
maritime  Industry  which  make  it  unlike 
any  other  mode  of  transportation,  I  sub- 
mit, should  be  borne  in  mind: 

First.  The  oceans  are  free  to  the  vessels 
of  any  nation  and  ocean  commerce  is  not 
confined,  as  is  airline  commerce,  to  the 
vessels  of  the  nations  involved  pursuant 
to  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties  ; 

Second.  Because  the  oceans  are  free  to 
the  vessels  of  any  nations,  tax-free  regis- 
tries have  developed  in  countries  such  as 
Liberia,  Panama,  and  Honduras,  which 
have  built  up  fictitious  national-flag  mer- 
chant marines  capable  of  operating  at 
extremely  low  costs;  and 

Third.  No  other  American  industry 
competes  so  directly  with  foreign-flag 
competitors  as  the  maritime  industry. 

I  have  been  referring  primarily  to  the 
deep-sea  merchant  marine.  There  is, 
however,  another  segment  that  needs 
consideration — the  domestic. 

The  domestic  conmion  carrier  marl- 
time  industry  has  been  instnimental  in 
the  development  and  defense  of  our 
country  for  the  past  150  years.  Before 
other  modes  of  transportation  were  de- 
veloped, in  particular  the  railroads,  the 
water  carriers  provided  the  needed  eco- 
nomic means  of  transportation.  After 
the  development  of  the  other  modes  of 
transportatifHi,  the  water  carriers  con- 
tinued to  provide  the  most  economic 
means  of  transportation.  Over  the  years 
the  domestic  merchant  marine's  growth 
was  commensurate  with  the  development 
of  our  economy  of  which  they  played  a 
major  role.  The  domestic  shipping  in- 
dustry's contribution  to"bur  peacetime 
economy,  even  though  immeasurable,  has 
been  suipassed  by  their  contribution  to 
our  natlcHial  defense.  At  the  beglimlng 
of  Worid  War  n,  more  than  half  of  the 
merchant  ships  that  were  put  into  serv- 
ice came  from  the  domestic  fleet.  It  is 
indeed  ironical  that  the  domestic  fleet 
did  not  survive  the  period  in  whlidi  it 
made  its  major  oontributltm. 


The  decline  and  disappearance  of  the 
domestic  shipping  industry  dates  back 
to  World  War  n  and  the  Transportatiwi 
Act  of  1940.  when  the  water  carriers 
were  placed  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Prior  to  1940,  the 
domestic  water  carriers  were  regulated 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  who  also 
were  under  the  mandate  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1940  took 
the  domestic  merchant  marine  out  from 
under  the  agency — Maritime  Commis- 
sion— re^wnsible  for  their  promotion 
and  regulation  and  placed  them  under 
an  agency — the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission. 

There  were  contributing  factors  result- 
ing from  the  war  such  as  the  demand  for 
speed  because  of  the  consumer  goods 
shortage,  the  depletion  of  some  of  the 
ships  because  of  war  use  and  the  en- 
trenchment of  the  railroads  in  carrying 
the  cargo  that  was  once  carried  by  the 
water  carriers.  None  of  these  were,  how- 
ever, as  disastrous  as  the  placing  of  the 
Industry  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
ICC,  which  had,  prior  to  the  act,  actively 
aided  the  railroads  in  obtaining  increased 
freight  tonnage. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  fore- 
going reasons  are  most  Important,  and  I 
urge  Senators  to  pay  close  attention  to 
them. 

The  bureaucratic  and  administrative 
roads  and  byways  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion are  far-reaching  in  scope.  If  we 
are  to  have  an  effective  transportation 
program,  one  capable  of  resolving  the 
complex  problems  of  this  djmamlc  age, 
then  we  must  also  have  certain  rules  of 
the  road  as  in  any  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  outline  a  most  Im- 
portant rule  or  signpost  today.  In  creat- 
ing an  Independent  autonomous  Marl- 
time  Administration,  we  would  be  paying 
heed  to  these  rules  of  the  road. 

We  would  be  following  established 
concepts  of  good  government. 

And,  Mr.  President,  more  importantly, 
we  would  be  doing  the  right  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired  . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  HJ%.  15963,  Calendar  No. 
1628. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOTA  in  the  Chair) ,  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15963)  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  HJl.  15963  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  S.  3010,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wttshington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  biU. 


The  amendment  was  dvdered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  tojbe  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  [President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  smd  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  thfe  third  time,  the 
question  is :    Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisla^.  I  aimounce 
that  the  Senator  from  ITennessee  [Mr. 
BassI,  the  Senator  fr$m  Idaho  [Mr. 
CmmcHl,  the  Senator! from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fdlbright],  the*  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  tliie  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MAcmssoN],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  MtJSKiE] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [^r.  Robertson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  absent  on  {Official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  ANDEsisoN],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Me.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orttening], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sWre  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  METCALf],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  [Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  thtt,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ws^hing- 
ton  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborocgh],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  YoTTNp],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  M^tCALF],  and  the 
Senator  from  Miiuiesotsl  [Mr.  Mondale] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and 
Mr.  Pearson],  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and 
Mr,  Hrtjska],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senntor  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senntor  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent.  I 

The  Senator  from  Hai^il  [Mr.  POng], 
the  Senator  from  Oallfomia  [Mr. 
KucHEL),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business.  \ 

If  present  and  voting,  tjie  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senators  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  Pearson], 
ine  Senator  from  Kentutky  [Mr.  Mor- 
^.  the  Senators  fromj  Nebraska  [Mr. 
WTRTis  and  Mr.  Hrusk>3,  the  Senator 
from  HawaU  (Mr.  Pon$1,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Johdan],  the  Sen- 
Mora  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl  and 
«■  Murphy],  the  Seniitor  from  Iowa 

iMT.  MnxER],  and  the  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtrmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64. 
nays  2.  as  follows: 


[No.  272  Leg.] 

yEAS— 64 

Aiken 

Harris 

Mundt 

Allott 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bayh 

HUl 

Pastore 

Bible 

Holland 

PeU 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Vs. 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  RuBsell,  8.C. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Russell,  Ga. 

Cannon 

tiauBche 

SaltonstaU 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Hmathers 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCleUan 

Symington 

Domlnick 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

McOovern 

Ty  dings 

Ellender 

Monroney 

WUllams,  N  J 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Wmiams,  Del 

Pannln 

Morse 

Gore 

Mobs 

NAYS— 2 

Proxmire 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Anderson 

Hart 

Miirphy 

Bass 

Hayden 

Muakle 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Peaison 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Pong 

Metcalf 

Yar  borough 

Pulbright 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Grlffln 

Mondale 

Omening 

Morton 

So  the  bill  (HJR.  15963)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3010,  Calen- 
dar No.  1627,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  changes  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan]  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
adding  another  outstanding  achieve- 
ment to  his  already  abundant  record  of 
accomplishments.  This  revolutionary 
measure  which  creates  a  Cabinet-level 
Department  for  our  Nation's  vast  trans- 
portation network  surely  could  not  have 
won  such  overwhelming  Senate  approval 
without  the  able  and  capable  talent  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Sharing  equal  credit  for  this  great 
success  is  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 


ington [Mr.  Jackson]  whose  efforts  to 
combine  our  major  transportation  ad- 
ministrations into  a  single  department 
were  exemplary.  As  he  indicated  so  well 
in  his  remarks,  our  purpose  is  to  assure 
the  most  efficient  and  constructive  han- 
dling of  the  problems — existing  and  an- 
ticipated— of  all  carriers;  motor,  air,  rail, 
and  water.  We  thank  Senator  Jackson 
for  the  ccwnpetent  manner  in  which  he 
joined  to  steer  the  measure  to  a  decisive 
Senate  endorsement. 

The  ranking  committee  member  on 
the  other  side  similarly  deserves  high 
praise  for  the  abundant  talent  and  tire- 
less effort  he  implied  to  assuring  this 
great  success.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
seioior  Senator  frcma  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt].  His  strong  support  and  out- 
standing cooperation  served  immensely 
to  bring  swift,  orderly,  and  overwhelm- 
ing Senate  acceptance. 

To  many  other  Senators  go  our  thanks 
for  expressing  articulate  and  persuasive 
views  on  this  measure.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
senior  and  junior  Senators  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall  and  Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  rising  to  urge  their  clear 
and  convincing  positions  on  this  pro- 
posal. Equally  laudable  were  the  efforts 
of  the  senior  Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs] 
and  particularly  the  outstanding  coop- 
erative efforts  of  the  senior  Senator  frwn 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]. 

To  the  entire  Senate,  finally,  goes  an- 
other outstanding  tribute.  Again  we 
have  obtained  an  achievement  worthy 
of  this  body.  Again  we  have  accom- 
plished It  with  reasonable  dispatch,  with 
splendid  cooperation  and  with  consid- 
eration for  the  views  of  all. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1967— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15941)  making  appropriations  for  the 
DQ>artment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

"Hie  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  24, 1966.  Congressional 
Record,  pp.  20365,  20366.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  adoption  of  the  conferoice 
report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Senate  disagree  to 
the  conference  report. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
questkm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

The  confwrence  report  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RUBSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  further  in- 
sist on  all  of  its  amendments  to  HH. 
15941.  ^ 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  (A  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reject  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  10, 13,  and  27. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  further 
Insist  on  Its  amendments  Nos.  5  and  24. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to. 
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federal  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion op  the  august  15,  1966. 
^Disturbance  in  anacostia 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  today's  Washington  Star  re- 
ports that  the  Citizens'  Committee  on 
the  11th  Precinct,  in  its  final  report  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, has  requested  "a  Federal 
grand  Jury  investigation  of  the  August 
15  disturbance  in  Anacostia." 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  view  that  such 
a  grand  Jury  probe  Is  not  only  Justified, 
but  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  true 
facts  underlining  the  persistent  unrest 
in  the  11th  precinct  are  to  be  established. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  8, 1  wrote 
to  Chief  John  B.  Layton  and  asked  why 
the  matter  was  not  presented  to  the 
grand  Jury.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chief  Layton 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows:  „  ,„„„ 

SZFTKMBER  8,  1966. 

Chief  John  B.  IjATTOn, 
MgtropoUian  Police  DepartTttent. 
300  Indiana  Avenue,  NW.,  ^ 

Wotihington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Chief  Latton:  With  reference  to  -the 
recent  dlatxirbance  In  the  Heventh  Precinct 
why  was  the  matter  not  presented  to  the 
Grand  Jury? 

A  complete  and  prompt  report,  together 
with    any    correspondence    In    connection 
therewith,  wlU  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBKBT  C.  Btkd, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrglnia.  Chief 
Layton.  in  his  reply,  dated  September 
12,  stated  that  officials  of  the  Police  De- 
pcurtment  had  recommended  a  grand 
Jury  Inquiry  in  a  meeting  on  August  19 
with  Mr.  Harry  T.  Alexander,  first  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney,  the  U.S.  attorney, 
Mr.  David  G.  Bress,  being  out  of  the  city 
at  the  time. 

Chief  Layton  further  stated  that  he 
formally  brought  the  miatter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Bress  on  August  22.  Chief 
Layton  stated  that  "after  some  discussion 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  Mr.  Bress 


declined  at  that  time  to  present  this  mat- 
ter to  a  grand  jury." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  written 
to  me  on  September  12  by  Chief  Layton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOVBtNlUMT  OF  TRZ 

DlsniOT  or  COLTTMBU, 

lifnmoPOLiTAN  PoLicx  Dbpaktuknt, 

September  12, 1966. 
Hon.  ROBXBT  C.  Btu>. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Sxnatok  Bt«b:  Receipt  Is  acknowl- 
edged Of  your  letter  of  September  8.  1966. 
with  reference  to  the  recent  disturbance  In 
the  Eleventh  Precinct. 

In  reply  you  are  advised  that  a  meeting  was 
arranged  for  2:00  pjn..  Friday.  August  19, 
1966,  with  Mr.  Harry  T.  Alexander,  1st  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney,  which  was 
attended  by  Deputy  Chief  Howard  F.  Mowry, 
Inspector  George  E.  Causey  and  Captain 
Tllmon  B.  O'Bryant  of  this  Department, 
niese  officials  of  the  Department  discussed 
with  Mr.  Alexander  the  circumstances  and 
status  of  the  Investigation  concerning  the 
disturbance  in  the  area  of  the  Eleventh 
Precinct  station  house  which  took  place  on 
August  15,  1966,  BUggesUng  that  this  mat- 
ter be  presented  for  a  Grand  Jury  inquiry. 
United  States  Attorney  David  G.  Bress  was 
out  of  the  city  at  the  time  and  a  decision 
was  delayed  until  his  return. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  on  August  19th. 
Inspector  Causey  on  Aug\i8t  22,  1966,  sub- 
mitted a  written  report  regarding  the  In- 
cident, citing  the  probable  violations  of  the 
D.C.  Code  and  recommending  this  matter 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Attorney.  In  accordance  with  that 
recommendation,  I  formally  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  David  G. 
Breas  and  on  the  same  date  August  22,  1966, 
at  5:00  pjn.  a  meeting  was  held  with  Deputy 
Chief  Mowry,  Inspector  Causey  and  Captain 
O'Bryant  again  In  attendance  and  during 
which  the  known  facts  and  status  of  the 
Investigation  were  presented  to  Mr.  Bress 
and  Mr.  Alexander  with  a  view  to  making  a 
presentation  to  a  Grand  Jury.  After  some 
dlsctisslon  of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  Mr. 
Bress  declined  at  that  time  to  present  this 
matter  to  a  Grand  Jury. 

Trusting  that  this  Information  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you  and  assuring  you  of  o\ir 
cooperation,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  B.  Latton, 

Chief  of  PoUce. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrgtala.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  not  talked  with  Mr. 
Bress  as  to  why  he  declined  to  proceed 
as  had  been  recommended  by  the  police 
department.  Knowing  that  the  final 
report  of  the  citizens'  committee  was  to 
haVe  been  made  recently,  but  was  tem- 
porarily delayed,  I  decided  to  await  the 
outcome  of  the  committee's  study  before 
pursuing  the  matter. 

I  am  glad  that  the  citizens'  commit- 
tee has  cited  the  need  for  a  grand  Jury 
probe,  and  I  have  this  afternoon  sent  a 
telegram  to  Commissioner  Tobrlner,  Mr. 
Bress,  and  Chief  Layton,  urging  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  conduct  such 
an  Investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  In  the  RxooRO  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Senatk  AmopiUTiONB  CoMmrm, 

September  29, 1988. 
Hon.  Walthi  N.  Tobmns*, 
President,  Board  of  Commiaaionert, 
District  of  Columbia  Ckrvemment, 
District  Building.  WaaMnffton,  D.C: 
Chief  John  B.  Latton, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
Washington,  D.C: 
Hon.  DAvm  G.  Brus, 
V.S.  Attorney.  US.  Courthotue, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
leading  to  a  Federal  grand  jury  Investigation 
of  Augtist  15  and  subsequent  disturbances  In 
the  11th  Precinct.  Such  an  Investigation 
should  not  necessarUy  be  confined  to  the 
11th  Precinct  area,  but  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  Inclusion  of  other  pre- 
cincts In  which  violence  and  serious  dis- 
turbances have  recently  occurred.  A  grand 
Jury  probe  Is  already  overdue  and  only 
through  such  an  Investigation  can  the  true 
facts  l»e  established  regarding  the  causes  of 
recent  and  persistent  disorder  In  the  Nation's 

Capital. 

ROBZST  C.  Btbd, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia,    Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  necessity  for  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  and  continuing 
unrest  in  the  11th  precinct  and  other 
areas  of  this  city.    Too  long  there  has 
been  an  apparent  reluctance  in  the  dty 
to  deal  firmly  with  persons  who  have  in- 
cited and  participated  in  acts  of  violence, 
disorder,  and  open  rebellion  against  con- 
stituted  authority.     There    have  been 
some  indications  of  a  hesltance,  In  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  city  and  in  certain  sit- 
uations, to  make  arrests  for  misdemean- 
ors, out  of  fear  that  general  public  dis- 
turbances or  riots  might  follow.  Whether 
OT  not  this  is  the  case  should  certainly 
be  established,  and  if  it  is  so.  it  should 
also  be  established  precisely  where  the 
fault  lies.  Temporizing  with  lawbreakers, 
and  failure  to  enforce  the  law  without 
fear  or  favor,  can  only  make  bad  matters 
worse,  and  encourage  increasing  violence. 
For  lawbreakers  are  contemptuous  of  any 
sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  enforce  the  law. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  indicated  that 
certain  persons  affiliated  with  antipov- 
erty  programs  in  the  Uth  precinct  have 
been  active  in  organizing  demonstrations 
and  attacks  upon  police.  A  grand  jury 
investigation  would  undoubtedly  explore 
these  reports,  and  determine  just  what 
Infiuences  are  at  work  in  fomenting  trou- 
ble and  unrest. 

Mr.  President,  the  poUce  need  all  the 
backing  they  can  get  to  the  imdeclareo 
warfare  being  conducted  against  them  by 
lawless,  irre«)onsible,  and  militant  ele- 
ments in  this  city,  and  the  law-abiding 
citizens,  Negro  and  white,  need  protec- 
tion against  the  rioters,  the  hoodlums. 
and  the  vandals  who  would  harm  tneir 
persons  and  destroy  their  property,  a 
grand  Jury  investigation  into  recent  Uin 
precinct  disorders  is  a  good  way  to  baa 
the  retreat  from  law  and  order  in  tnai. 
area  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Such  a  duly  constituted  body  woiflfl 
have  the  tools  with  which  to  get  at  the 


facts.  Citizens  and  o^icials,  including 
police,  could  divulge  infestation  without 
fear  of  retaliation  from  any  source,  and, 
more  Importantly,  whatever  penal  and/ 
or  corrective  actions  are  in  order  would 
be  clearly  revealed  and  set  in  motion. 

The  time  is  now.    The  need  is  now. 
Action  should  be  the  or^et*  of  the  day. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  policy  committee, 
and  I  would  hope  with  the  approval  of 
the  leadership  of  the  other  side,  because 
of  the  pileup  in  legislation,  and  our  desire 
for  a  reasonably  early  adjournment,  I 
wish  to  state  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  leadership,  the  distinguished 
minority  lecuier,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois, concurring,  to  call  up  the  Mon- 
roney-Madden  reorganisation  bill  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  Itj  Is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  be  onei<>f  the  very  first 
orders  of  business  when  the  Senate  re- 
convenes again  next  January. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr]  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
have  definite  plans  as  y^t  as  to  when  he 
proposes  to  take  up  the{  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tuesday  Is  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


AS  GOLD  FLO\|;^S  OUT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
some  days  ago  the  Senate  Democratic 
policy  committee  recompiended  a  reso- 
lution incident  to  removing  a  substantial 
number  of  troops  from  EUrope. 

The  resolution  was  pitedicated  on  po- 
litical and  military  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  the  troo]M  were  first  as- 
signed; and  also  in  reo(>gnition  of  the 
lncreasli;g  fiscal  and  monetary  problems 
characteristic  of  our  own  economy. 

Thirty-one  Senators  now  cosponsor 
this  resolution.  But  thero  was  a  critical 
reaction  expressed  by  soiQe. 

A  thought-provoking  ind  constructive 
lead  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  September  26,  j'*As  Gold  Flows 
Out,"  spells  out  much  bif  the  thinking 
in  the  minds  of  those  wh0  recommended 
the  above  resolution. 

This  editorial  notes  >  that  hi  April, 
May  and  June,  the  Pinench  obtahied 
$220,700,000  more  U.S.  igold— a  signifi- 
cant figure  in  itself.         | 

The  editorial  also  presents  that  "the 
basic  reason  for  the  gqld  drain  is  our 
continuing  unfavorable  { balance  of  in- 
ternational payments,  Respite  the  fact 
that  we  sell  more  than  lute  buy  abroad." 
It  then  adds:  | 

Uuch  of  the  trouble  stetes  from  military 
«ipen«e«.  [T 

But  the  major  thrust  of  the  editorial 
to  question  would  seem  to  be  contained 
to  its  last  sentence,  which  reads: 

The  time  to  act  is  whll^  the  cturent  co- 
<*»»tlve  atmoaphere — 


I  add  always  exciting  France- 
prevails,  not  after  it  is  dissipated  by  an  Inter- 
national crisis. 

To  those  who  for  whatever  reason  be- 
lieve the  proposed  resolution  of  the  pol- 
icy committee  is  wrong,  I  commend  the 
facts  as  ably  portrayed  in  this  editorial, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)    Poet-Dlqwtch. 
Sept.  26.  1966] 

As  Gold  Flowb  Out 

The  second  quarter  of  this  year  would  have 
brought  a  handsome  Increase  In  the  Ameri- 
can gold  researve,  according  to  the  Treasvury. 
but  for  French  persistence  In  "cashing"  In 
dollars.  France  took  $220,700,000  In  gold  In 
April,  May  and  June,  yet  our  over-all  loss 
was  only  (208,000,000. 

There  Is  little  excuse,  however,  for  the  Ad- 
ministration's unhapplness  about  Gen.  De 
Gaulle's  policy,  unfriendly  as  It  may  be.  He 
has  the  right  to  demand  gold  at  the  rate  of 
$35  an  ounce.  Furthermore,  France  has  been 
repassing  its  postwar  debts  ahead  of  the  due 
dates.  The  basic  reason  for  the  gold  drain 
Is  our  continuing  unfavorable  balance  of 
International  payments,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  sell  more  than  we  buy  abroad.  Much  of 
the  trouble  stems  from  military  expenses. 

The  Treasury  may  find  solace  In  the  fact 
that  while  France  has  exchanged  almost  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  gold  in  the  last 
18  months,  other  governments  have  shown 
restraint  In  continuing  to  hold  dollars  In 
their  reserves.  But  this  could  turn  out  to 
be  merely  a  postponement  of  trouble.  For- 
eign holdings  of  dollars  are  growing  by  some- 
what less  than  a  bUllon  and  a  half  a  year — 
and  each  of  those  dollars  is  a  potential  de- 
mand on  Fort  Knox. 

The  last  thing  the  world's  leading  money 
managers  want  Is  a  "run"  on  the  Treasiu^ 
or  even  on  the  Bank  of  England.  They 
know  that  a  weakening  of  the  doUar — or  the 
British  pound — could  touch  off  a  chain  of 
devaluations,  first  of  the  two  reserve  curren- 
cies and  then  of  the  currencies  tied  to  them. 
As  In  1D31,  this  could  lead  to  a  worldwide 
depression. 

To  preclude  anything  of  the  sort,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  Bank  of  England,  10  other 
central  banks — not  Including  the  Bank  of 
France^and  the  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlements recently  reached  a  new  agreement 
to  extend  massive  credits  to  each  other  In 
case  of  a  currency  crisis.  Primarily,  this  Is 
a  pledge  of  further  support  for  the  pound. 
It  also  is  a  warning  to  speculators  and  gold- 
hoarders  of  International  determination  not 
to  allow  them  to  upset  the  present  monetary 
system. 

Defending  the  stat\u  quo,  however.  Is  not 
enough.  The  American  deficit  has  become 
one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  reform  of  the 
International  monetary  system  through  the 
establishment  of  new  reserve  asset  which 
would  reduce  the  need  for  gold  and  ease  the 
strain  on  the  dollar  and  the  pound.  The 
need  for  such  a  "credit  reserve  imlt"  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  so-called  Club  of  Ten — 
with  France  abstaining,  of  course.  This  In- 
volves, In  a  limited  sense,  an  Intermingling 
of  currencies.  So  long  as  the  dollar  Is  under 
pressure  it  is  a  less  desirable  partner  than 
It  ought  to  be. 

Clearly  the  Administration  should  take 
stronger  measures  against  the  payments 
deficit,  and  It  should  abandon  any  false  pride 
In  the  dollar  which  may  Inhibit  International 
monetary  reform.    The  time  to  act  Is  while 


the  currant  co-operative  atmosphere  prevails, 
not  after  it  Is  dissipated  by  an  international 
crisis. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT— AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  AND  INDI- 
VIDUAL   VIEWS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  follov^ig 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  today 
and  imtU  noon  tomorrow,  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  file  reports,  and  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  file  Individual  views  with  re- 
spect to  S.  2191.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  'mthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  3164.  I 
do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3164)  to  provide  for  continued  progress 
in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  if 


there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtfl  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. Friday,  September  30,  1966. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  29, 1966: 

AOENCT    rOR    IlfTERNATIOMAL     DEVELOPMENT 

Herbert  Salzman,  of  New  York,  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Development  Fi- 
nance and  Private  Enterprise,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

■■  ^M^     »■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29, 1966 

The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DI>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage;  be 
not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed: 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  ia  with  thee 
whithersoever  thou  goest. — Joshua  1:  9. 

O  (3od  of  all  goodness  and  grace,  bless 
us  as  we  lift  our  spirits  unto  Thee  in 
prayer.    Make  us  increasingly  aware  of 
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September  29,  19S6 


Thy  presence  as  in  this  momwit  we  close 
our  eyes  and  open  our  hearts  unto  Thee. 
Help  us  to  meet  our  experiences  this  day 
with  a  singing  faith,  a  strong  courage, 
and  a  steadfast  love. 

When  disappointments  come,  ^hen 
discouragements  would  shut  as  In  and 
threaten  to  shut  us  out,  when  the  clouds 
of  distress  hover  over  us.  give  us  strength 
to  launch  out  Into  the  duties  of  each 
day — not  understanding  all  that  Is  hap- 
pening—hut in  the  midst  of  it  all  re- 
maining steady  and  serene,  masters  of 
ourselves  and  servants  of  "Hilne.  Olve 
us  such  a  confidence  in  Thy  sustaining 
grace  that  no  weakness  of  our  own  may 
cause  us  to  lose  faith  and  no  shortCMnlng 
may  make  us  give  way  to  undue  anxiety. 
In  all  things,  by  all  ways,  through  all 
experiences  keep  us  faithful  that  our 
consciences  may  be  clear,  our  hearts 
clean,  and  our  q?irits  confident.  In 
Jesus'  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


House  to  hills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S.  19«.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  G«ocgeB 
Fr&lse: 

S.  373.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  TJbleta;  _    _^^ 

S.  I4a8.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 

Eyre* 

S.  2091.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joaquin  U. 
VUlagomez;  and 

3.2296.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gulse^pe 
Rublno. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  f  oUowlng 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  re4ueete<}: 

8. 2138.  An  act  to  conaent  to  an  agreement 
between  the  State  of  Mlnnesote  and  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  providing  for 
an  accees  highway  to  the  Northwest  Angle  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay  Minnesota's 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  highway. 


'  THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  upproyed. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  Oie  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowing  title: 

Hit.  16667.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund of  certain  amounts  oroneously  de- 
ducted for  national  service  life  insurance 
premlimis  from  the  pay  of  former  members 
of  the  organized  mUltary  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnes,  and  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  certain  payments 
\mder  that  UUe  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  in 
Philippine  pesos  as  Is  equivalent  to  tCSO  for 
each  doUar  authorlaed. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HR  3433.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

HJl.  14748.  An  act  making  approprlaUons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14745)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  w)Points 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Russell  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Stinnis.  Mr.  Pastork.  Mr.  Bybd  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cottok,  and  Mrs.  SMrrn  to 
be  the  owiferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 


PBLLY  APPLAUDS  THE  PRESIDENTS 
VISIT  TO  MANILA 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  applaud  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  numerous  efforts  to  find 
a  basis  of  ending  the  warfare  in  Vietnam. 

Now  again  I  must  express  sincere  ap- 
proval of  the  President's  announced  in- 
tention to  go  to  Manila  to  meet  with  our 
free  world  southeast  Asian  allies. 

The  United  States  is  a  partner  in  the 
struggle  to  deter  communist  aggression, 
and  this  meeting  could  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  peace.  In  other  words,  this 
Asian  Conference  could  establish  a  for- 
mula for  dealing  with  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Communist  infiltration  in  other 
parts  of  southeast  Asia.  The  hopes  and 
prayers  of  all  Americans  will  go  with  our 
President. 


Vietnam  presents  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  broaden  support  for  the  war  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

To  that  end.  we  reepeotfully  suggest: 

1.  That  the  focvis  of  the  discussions  be  on 
current  military  plans  and  policy  as  well  u 
future  economic  develojjment. 

This  would  demonstrate  o\xr  desire  for  help 
at  the  strategy  table  as  weU  as  on  the  battle- 
field and  hcq>efuUy  encourage  other  nations 
to  lend  military  support.  As  noted  in  a  tele- 
gram to  you  February  fl  In  connection  with 
the  Honolulu  conference,  we  can  more  rea- 
sonably expect  help  In  the  fighting  If  our  al- 
lies take  part  in  the  planning. 

2.  That,  In  advance,  you  express  the  hope 
that  this  conference  wiU  be  the  beginning 
of  Joint  policy  develc^nnent  concerning  all 
vital  problems  In  Southeast  Aala. 

Otherwise,  it  may  b«  coustrued  as  a  mere 
gesture  Intended  to  win  support  for  our 
present  go-it-alone  posture. 

3.  That  your  team  of  advisers  include  bi- 
partisan Congressional  representation. 

This  would  help  to  assure  broad  public 
support  for  whatever  measiires  are  under- 
taken and  also  would  counter  possible  criti- 
cism that  the  conference — timed  as  it  Is— 
has  partisan  overtones. 

Paui.  PiNDixT,  Illinois;  KIabk  An- 
drews, North  Dakota;  Clakencx 
J.  Bbown,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Laitrkncb  J. 
BuaxoN,  Utah;  Don  H.  CuiVsms, 
California;  Habolo  R.  Collur, 
Illinois;  Bahbxk  B.  Conable,  Jr., 
New  York;  John  N.  Erlenborn. 
minoU;  Jamks  O.  Fdlton. 
Pennsylvania;  Jaicks  HAavxr, 
Michigan;  Craig  Hosmzk.  Cali- 
fornia; HASm^cs  KxTTH,  Massa- 
chusetts; Chester  L.  Vtax,  Kan- 
sas; ALBBtT  H.  QvTs,  Minnesota; 
Charlotte  Reto,  Illinois;  Her- 
man T.  ScHN^EBEU,  Pennsylva- 
nia; Garner  E.  Shriveb,  Kansas; 
Joe  SKuarrz,  Kansas;  Vernon 
W.  Thomson,  Wisconsin;  Wn,- 
UAM   B.   WmNALL,   New   Jersey. 

Members  of  Congress. 


ASIAN  CONFERENCE  SHOULD  BE 
BIPARTISAN 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  House 
Republicans  yesterday  by  telegram 
urged  that  President  Johnson  Include  a 
biiMutlsan  group  of  Congressmen  among 
his  advisers  at  the  forthcoming  confer- 
ence of  Asian  leaders  and  that  the  dis- 
cussions focus  on  current  military  plans 
and  policy  as  well  as  future  economic 
development. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  follows: 
Hon.  Ltmsok  B.  JomraoN, 
The  White  Bouae. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Tour  October  meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
Asian  countries  which  share  our  burden  in 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  314] 

Adair  Plynt  McClory 

Albwt  Ford,  McEwen 

Anderson.  WUllam  D.  Mackle 

Tenn.  Fulton,  Pa.  MaiUlard 

Ashley  Qlalmo  Martin,  AJa. 

Aspinall  Gray  Martin.  Mass. 

Bow  Grelgg  Mathlas 

Bray  Grlfflths  Monagan 

Callaway  Oubser  Morrison 

Carter  Hagan,  Ga.  Morse 

Conyers  Hanna  Morton 

Craley  Hays  Moss 

Daddario  H*bert  Murray 

Denton  Holland  Nedzl 

Derwlnskl  Howard     jg  Nix 

Dickinson  Jones.  M^^  O  Brlen 

DlngeU  Kee  O"*''*,,?'- 

Dow  Keith  OKonUcl 

Bownlng  King.  NY.  O!^^"?;,"^ 

I>ulBkl  Kluczynskl  OTJ^l.  Mass. 

Dyaj  Kupferman  P'.rule 

Edwards.  La.  Lar  druse  Poige 

Ellsworth  Latta  5,  ,,„.iri 

Evans.  Colo.  Long.  La  ^Jn*" 

Fisher  long,  Md.  "ces 


Roblson 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Boncallo 

Boybal 

ScoU 

Sickles 


Smith.  N.T. 

Steed 

Stephens 


Todd 

ToU 

TTdaU 
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utt 

Watklns 
Watson 


Thompson,  iex.Whltener 


WiUls 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  338 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consaftt.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with.  _^«.^_it. 

COMMITTEE   ON   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Hew  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  imtU  midnight  Ftlday,  September 
30.  to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
appropriation  bill  fori  the  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
all  points  of  order  on  ihe  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tihere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

' — H 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(HA.  11487)  to  provide  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Colimibia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
Uie  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  In  Ueu  of  the 
report.  ] 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ^here  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentHqman  from  South 
Carolina?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  repo(rt  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


Conterenck  Report  (HI 'Reft.  No.  2069) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
11487)  to  provide  revenui  for  the  District  of 
Oolumbla,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  anA  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  aa  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  blU  and  agree  to  the  same  vrlth  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
propoeed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  foUowlng:  "That  thU  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'District  of  Columbia 
Hevenue  Act  of  1966'. 

"rm.!  I — aiczNnMiNTS  to  the  district  or  oo- 

LUXBU  ALCOBOUC  BEVStAGE  OONTKOL  ACT 

"Sac.  101.  (a)  Clauses  (4)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
Uon  23(a)  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
2*-ia4(a) )  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
MW  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  '•1.75'. 

"(b)  SecUon  40(a)  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
«c.  a6-138(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•liO'  and  Uiserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '•2.00'. 

"Sbc.  102.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  amendments  made  by 
nctlon  101  shall  apply  with  respect  ■ 


"(1)  alcohol  and  spirits  Imported  or 
brought  into  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
manufactured,  and 

"(2)  beer  sold  or  piu-chased  for  resale, 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
which  shall  be  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  alcohol,  spirits,  and 
beer  which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  and  which  on  such 
date  are  held  hy  a  holder  of  a  retailer's  li- 
cense. Issued  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholk:  Beverage  Control  Act,  such  li- 
censee shall  pay  to  the  Commissioners  (in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c) )  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  tax  Imposed  by  such  Act  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  on  the 
amount  of  alcohol,  spirits,  and  beer  so  held 
by  him,  and  the  amount  of  tax  which  would 
be  imposed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act  on  such  effective 
date  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  alcohol, 
spirits,  and  beer. 

"(c)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  each  such  licensee 
shall  (1)  file  with  the  Commissioners  a 
sworn  statement  (on  a  form  to  be  {M-escrlbed 
by  the  Conunissi oners)  showing  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  spirits,  and  beer  held  by  him 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this 
title  becomes  effective  or.  If  such  day  Is  a 
Sunday,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following 
day,  and  (2)  within  twenty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  pay  to  the  Com- 
missioners the  amount  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(d)  Each  such  licensee  shall  keep  and 
preserve  for  the  period  of  twelve  months  Im- 
mediately following  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  the  inventories  and  other  records  made 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  Information 
furnished  to  the  Commissioners  on  the 
sworn  statement  required  to  be  filed  imder 
this   section. 

"(e)  Ptor  purposes  of  this  section,  alcohol, 
spirits,  and  beer  shall  be  considered  as  held 
by  a  holder  of  a  retailer's  license  If  title 
thereto  has  passed  to  such  holder  (whether 
or  not  deUvery  to  him  has  been  made)  and 
tf  title  has  not  at  any  time  been  transferred 
to  any  person  other  than  such  holder. 

"(f)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  as  provided  In  section  33  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  26-132). 

"TITLE     n AKENDMENT    TO     THE     DUTHICT    Of 

COLUMBIA   TBATITC   ACT,    I93S 

"Sbc.  201.  Subsection  (J)  of  section  6  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-603(J)),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '2  per  centum'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  '3  per  centum'. 

"Sac.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"TITIX     in — ^AMENDMENTS     TO     THE      DISTRICT 
or  COLITMBIA  SALES  TAX  ACT 

"Sbc.  301.  (a)  SecUon  125  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  47-2602)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '4 
per  centum'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'5  per  centum'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  sectlcm  127  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-J)604(c) ).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  '4  per  centum'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  '5  per  centum'. 

"Sec.  302.  Paragraph  (q)  of  section  128  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2605(q)),  Is 
repealed. 


"Sbc.  303.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  ot 
this  Act. 

"TITLE    IV — AMENDMENTS    TO    USTRICT    OT 
COLUMBIA   CIGARETTE  TAX  ACT 

"Sec.  401.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2802 (a) ) ,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '2  cents'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '3  cents'. 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  amendment  made  by  section  401 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  cigarette  tax 
stamps  purchased  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  which  shall  be  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(b)  .In  the  case  of  cigarette  tax  stamps 
which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  and  which  on  stich 
date  are  held  (affixed  to  a  cigarette  package 
or  otherwise)  by  a  wholesaler,  retailer,  or 
vending  machine  operator,  licensed  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act. 
such  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner 
(in  accordance  with  subsection  (c) )  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  tax  represented  by  such  tax 
stamps  on  the  date  of  their  purchase  and 
the  amount  of  tax  which  an  equal  number 
of  cigarette  tax  stamps  would  represent  If 
purchased  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  each  such  licensee  shall 

(1)  file  with  the  Commissioners  a  sworn 
statement  (on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners)  showing  the  number  of  such 
cigarette  tax  stamps  held  by  him  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this  title  be- 
comes effective  or.  If  such  day  Is  a  Simday. 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  day,  and 

(2)  within  twenty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  pay  to  the  Commissioners 
the  amount  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Each  such  licensee  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve for  the  period  of  twelve  montJis  imme- 
diately following  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
the  inventories  and  other  records  made  which 
form  the  basis  for  the  Information  furnished 
to  the  Commissioners  on  the  sworn  state- 
ment required  to  be  filed  under  this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax 
stamp  shall  be  considered  as  held  by  a  whole- 
saler, retailer,  or  vending  machine  operator 
If  title  thereto  has  passed  to  such  wholesaler, 
retailer,  or  operator  (whether  or  not  deUvery 
to  ^iTn  has  been  made)  and  If  title  to  such 
stamp  has  not  at  any  time  been  transferred 
to  any  person  other  than  such  wholesttler, 
retaUer,  or  operator. 

"(f)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (b).  (c).  or  (d)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  punishable  as  provided  In  section  611  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2810). 

"TITLE    V — VEDXRAL    PATMZNT 

"Sec.  501.  ArUcle  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sees. 
47-250a,  47-2501b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"  'ARTICLE  VI rXSERAL  PAYMENT 

"  'Sbc.  1.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  as  the 
annual  payment  by  the  United  States  toward 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Coltimbia,  the  s\im  of  $80,000,- 
000  which  shall  be  credited  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  'Sbc.  2.  If  in  any  fiscal  year  or  years  a  de- 
ficiency exists  between  the  amount  appro- 
priated and  the  amount  authorized  by  this 
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■rtlel*  to  b*  approprutsd.  ftddltlon*!  appro- 
prUtlons  axe  bereby  autbarlaad  for  subae- 
quant  flacal  yean  to  pay  sucb  deficiency  or 
daflelendea.' 

"Sxc.  503.  Tltla  I  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Oolum- 
bU  Revenue  Act  of  1830  (D.C.  Coda,  aae.  47- 
134)  la  repealed. 

"Sbc.  503.  Tbe  fovirtb  sentence  of  eectlcai 
106(a)  of  tbe  Act  of  May  18,  1954  (D.C.  Code, 
aec.  43-lS41(a))  U  repealed. 

"TITLB  TI — ADTHOaiBATION  FOB  LO*m  FSOK  THX 
UmTKS   BTATia   TKXASOBT 

"Sk.  601.  Subaectlon  (b)  of  tbe  flrat  aec- 
tlOD  of  tbe  Act  i4>proved  June  6.  1968  (D.C. 
Code,  MC.  »-a20(b))  U  amended  to  real  aa 
foUowt: 

"'(b)  To  aaalst  In  financing  the  ooet  of 
conatructlng  faculties  required  for  actlvltlM 
financed  by  the  general  fund  of  the  Dlatrlot, 
the  Commlasloners  are  hereby  aiithorlMd  to 
accept  loans  for  the  District  from  the  Utited 
States  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry  la  hereby  authorized  to  lend  tc  the 
Commlaalonars  such  sums  as  may  herettftar 
be  appropriated,  except  that  (1)  the  ix>tal 
principal  amotint  of  loans  advanced  pursuant 
to  thU  section  shall  not  exceed  tSSO.OOO.OOO 
and  (a)  $80,000,000  of  the  principal  amount 
Of  loans  authorised  to  be  advanced  p\irsijant 
to  this  subseotlon  shall  be  utlllaed  to  carry 
out  tbe  purposes  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1966.  Any  loan  for 
use  In  any  fiscal  year  must  first  be  specifi- 
cally requested  of  the  Congress  In  connection 
with  the  budgets  submitted  for  the  DlslTlct, 
with  a  full  statement  of  the  work  coni«m- 
plated  to  be  done  and  the  need  thereof,  and 
such  work  must  be  approved  by  the  t^on- 
grees.  Such  approval  shall  not  be  constiued 
to  alter  or  to  eliminate  the  procedur«s  for 
consultation,  advice,  and  recommendation 
provided  in  the  NatlDnal  OH>ltal  Planning 
Act  <a  1963  (D.C.  Code,  sec  l-lOOl  et  tmq.). 
Such  loans  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  oth« 
loans  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  to  tha 
Commissioners  for  any  other  puzpoae.  and 
when  advanced  shall  be  depoaltad  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  credit 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  District.' 

"TITU   VH — AiaCMOKKNTS   TO   THX   DIBTUCr   OF 

coLtnou  iHCOMX  Aim  ntAi*CHisx  tax  act 

or  IMT 

"Sk.  701.  Section  3  of  title  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvimbla  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  <a  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1667b(a) ) .  is 
amended  to  read  aa  fcdlowa: 

"  'Sec.  3.  Imposition  and  Bars  ov  Taz,^ — 
There  is  hereby  annually  levied  and  imposed 
for  each  taxable  year  upon  the  taxable  In- 
come of  every  reeident  a  tax  at  the  following 
rates: 

"  Two  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the 
first  $2,000  of  taxable  Income. 

"  'Three  per  centum  on  the  next  $3,000  of 
taxable  Income. 

"  'Three  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the 
next  $2,000  of  taxable  Income. 

"  'Four  per  centum  on  the  next  $3,(X)0  of 
taxable  Income. 

"  "Four  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the 
next  $3,000  of  taxable  income. 

"  "Five  per  centum  on  the  taxable  Income 
in  exceas  of  $10,000.' 

"Sxc.  703.  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 701  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  81, 
1966. 

"Sac.  703.  BfTective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31,  1961,  section 
4  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-1551C)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subaectlon: 

"'(aa)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (m), 
any  distribution  in  Uquldatton  of  a  regu- 


Uted  public  utUity  (as  deflnad  In  aaotton 
7701(a)  (33)  (A)  (lU)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  which,  for  purpoaes  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964.  Is  treated  as  in 
part  or  tnU.  payment  in  exchange  fc^  the 
stock  In  such  utility,  shall,  if  for  purpoaes 
of  this  article  the  stock  Is  a  capital  asset,  be 
treated  as  in  part  or  full  payment  in  ex- 
change for  the  stock.' 

"Rtls  na — ^AMzinncxms  to  thx  motob 

TXHICLB  TUB.  TAX 

"Sxc.  801.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on  motor 
vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
AprU  33,  1924  (43  Stat.  106;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-1901),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing '6'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '7*. 

"Sec.  802.  Section  14  of  such  Act  approved 
April  33,  1924  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1912),  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '6'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  T. 

"Sec.  803.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 801  and  803  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  flrat  day  of  the  flrst  month  which  be- 
gins more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act. 

"TTTLS    IX — ABATXMKNT    OF    TAXES 

"Sec.  901.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ised to  abate  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  as- 
sessment of  any  tax,  or  any  liability  in  re- 
spect thereof,  other  than  taxes  on  real  prop- 
erty, if  the  Commissioners  determine  under 
uniform  rules  prescribed  by  them  that  the 
administration  and  collection  costs  involved 
would  not  warrant  collection  of  the  amount 
due. 

"TTTLK    X — OKNERAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  1001.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  403 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act 
at  1954  (68  Stat.  110;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  7-133 
(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  '$60,260,000'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$86,250,000'. 

"Sec.  1002.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  req\ilres  otherwise,  the  word  'Com- 
missioners' stiall  mean  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colunxbla,  or  its 
designated  agent. 

"Sec.  1003.  Any  word  ot  term  used  in  any 
title  of  this  Act,  unless  the  context  reqiiires 
otherwise,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  applicable  to  such  word  or  term  in  the 
Act  to  which  such  title  applies. 

"Sec.  1004.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sec.  1005.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  1006.  The  Commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  ^^rglnia  and  with 
political  subdivisions  of  such  States  as  may 
be  necessary  to  develop  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
for  the  National  Capital  region  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complying  with  the  reqxilrements  of 
section  134  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  no  such  agreement  shall  require 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay  more  than 
its  pro  rata  share  of  the  costs  of  such  plan- 
ning process.  In  developing  such  transpor- 
tation planning  process  the  Commissioners 
shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Ci4>ltal  Regional  Planning  Council. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  term  'Nc^ 
ttonal  Capital  region'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  Is  given  it  In  section  103  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960 
(74  SUt.  637;  DC.  Code.  sec.  1-1401)." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 


Tbe  Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment  to 
the  Utie  of  the  bill. 

Basil  Whttenee, 
JNO  L.  MrMn.T.AN. 
John  Dowdt, 
Don  Pcqua, 
Anchee  Nelsen, 
WnxiAM  H.  Habsha, 
Joel  T.  Bbothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue. 
Alan  Bibls. 
JOOEPH  D.  TrsiNGs, 
Winston  L.  Peotttt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  tbe  pert  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  11487)  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  District  of  CoI\imbia,  and 
tor  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accomp«mylng  confer- 
ence report : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the 'House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  state- 
ment explains  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

Tm.E     I — AMENDMENTB     TO     THE    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA  ALOOBOLIC  BEVXBAOS  OONTBOL  ACT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  pro- 
visions, not  in  the  House  bill,  which  in- 
creased the  tax  on  alcohol  and  spirits  from 
$1.60  to  $1.76  per  gallon,  and  Increased  tbe 
rate  of  tax  on  beer  from  $1.60  to  $3.50  per 
barrel.  It  further  provided  that  such  in- 
creases would  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  of 
the  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act,  and  would  be  applicable  with 
req>ect  to  stocks  held  or  possessed  by  a 
holder  of  a  retailer's  license  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Con- 
trol Act  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

The  conference  substitute  is  identical  to 
the  Senate  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  tax  on  alcohol  and  spirits,  but  with 
respect  to  the  rate  of  tax  on  beer,  the  con- 
ference substitute  increases  such  tax  to  $2.00 
per  barrel. 

TITLE  n — AMENDMENT  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA TRAFFIC  ACT,  1S3S 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment,  not  In  the  House  bill,  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  192S,  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  excise  tax  on  the  Issuance 
of  motor  vehicle  and  trailer  title  certificates 
from  2  percent  of  fair  market  value  of  motor 
vehicles  and  trailers  to  3  percent  of  such 
value. 

The  conference  substitute  is  identical  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

TITLE  m — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA SALES  TAX  ACT 

(1)  The  Senate  amendment  contains  a 
provision,  not  included  in  the  House  bill, 
which  Increases  from  4  percent  to  5  percent 
the  sales  tax  that  the  vendor  collects  on 
lodgings  furnished  transients. 

The  conference  substitute  is  Identical  to 
the  Senate  provision,  except  that  It  adds  a 
technical  amendment  which  Increases  from 
4  percent  to  5  percent  the  sales  tax  Imposed 
on  vendors  of  lodgings  furnished  transients. 

(2)  The  Senate  amendment  repealed  pres- 
ent Uw  exemption  of  the  sales  of  cigarettes 
from  the  sales  tax. 


The  conference  substtmite  Is  identical  to 
the  Senate  provision. 

TITLE  IV — ^AMENDMENTS  TO  DIBTBICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA CIQABETTIf  VAX  ACT 

The  Senate  amendni$nt  contained  an 
amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Cig- 
arette Tax  Act,  not  in  the  House  bill,  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  excise  tik  on  cigarettes  from 
3  cents  to  5  cents  per  pack. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  an  In- 
crease in  the  rate  of  excise  tax  on  cigarettes 
from  2  cents  to  3  cents  per  pack.  The  Increase 
will  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act 
and  win  apply  to  stocks  held  or  possessed  on 
tbe  effective  date  by  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  vending  machine  curators. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recommend  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  review  available  methods 
for  affixing  cigarette  tax  stamps  as  to  suita- 
bility to  the  District  ot  Coliunbla  and  the 
convenience  and  preferbnce  of  wholesalers 
and  dealers.  | 

TITLE  V — FEDERaCi  PATMXNT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  in  the  Hous»  bill,  which  repealed 
tbe  authorization  of  a  toed  amount  as  the 
annual  Federal  payment  toward  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  annual  Federal  payment  equal  to 
35  percent  of  certain  rewmues  raised  by  such 
government. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  existing 
law  to  Increase  the  atithorlzation  for  an 
annual  Federal  payment  to  tbe  general  fimd 
of  the  District  of  Coluinbla  from  $60  million 
to  $60  million. 

TITLE  VI — ATTTHORIZATIOnI  >>0B  LOANS  FROM  THE 
TTNITED  STATEd  TREA8TTRT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision, not  in  the  House  bill,  which  estab- 
lished a  new  method  for  determining  the 
maximum  amount  the  XHstrlct  is  authorized 
to  borrow  from  the  UnAted  States  Treasury 
lor  general  fund  capital  projects.  The  total 
annual  revenues  from  local  District  taxes  and 
the  annual  Federal  payment  would  serve  as 
the  basis  for  computing  the  annual  borrow- 
ing authority  for  the  general  fund.  The 
proposal  would  limit  thie  amoimt  of  revenue 
the  District  would  be  authorized  to  use  an- 
nually for  long-term  debt  retirement  to  6 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  estimated  annual 
general  fimd  revenues  ^rom  local  taxes  and 
the  annual  Federal  payment  for  the  year 
Involved. 

The  conference  substitute  Increases  the 
celling  on  the  District's  borrovtring  authority 
from  $225  million  ($176  million  for  general 
fund  loan  authorization  and  $50  million  for 
r^id  transit  loan)  to  $250  million  ($200 
million  for  general  fund  loan  authorization 
and  $50  million  for  rapid  transit  loan). 


Mr.  McMillan  (interrupting  tbe 
reading  of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


irrLE  vm — ^amznd: 

VEHICLE 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  latest 
estimates  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Budget  Olflce,  as  to  increased  annual 
revenues  to  be  expected  from  enactment 
of  the  1966  revenue  bill,  and  the  addi- 
tional amoimt  expected  to  accrue  during 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1967,  are 
as  follows: 


Item 


Alcohol  and  spirits 

Beer 

Motor  vehicle  excise 

Cigarettes: 

(a)  Sales  tax 

(b)  Excise  increase 

Income  tax 

Transient  room  increase. 
Motor  vehicle  fuel  tax... 


Total,  this  bilL- 

Total  District  of  Columbia  revenues  this  year  without  Federal  payment 

Total  revenue  available  to  District  of  Columbia - 

Add  to  this: 

Possible  Federal  payment  to  District  of  Columbia  under  this  bOl . 

Additional  borrowing  authority  to  District  of  Columbia  under  this  bill  (or  capital 

improvements — 


Additional  borrowing  authority  for  District  of  Columbia  highways.  District  of 

Columbia  share — 

Federal  share. - - 


Subtotal 


TotsL 

Plus  Federal  grants  to  the  District  of  Columbia  this  year.. 


Available  to  District  of  Columbia  this  year. 


Annoal 

increase  in 

revenue 


$1,530 

.289 

LfiOO 

LBOO 
1.800 
&000 

.530 
2.000 


13.866 


Increase 

during  fiscal 

year  1867 


$8.16 
31S.87 


323.03 
60 
2S 


35 
316 


350 


758.03 
'  125.12 


.15 


I  See  following  table. 

Federal  grants  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
(1987  estimates^ 


1.  Executive  Office 

2.  General  administration — 

3.  Urban  renewal 

4.  Public  Library 

5.  Surveyor 

6.  Police  Department 

7.  Fire  Department 

8.  Civil  defense 

9.  Juvenile  court 

10.  Court  of  general  sessions.. 

11.  Corrections 

12.  Licenses 

13.  Public  schools 

14.  Recreation.. 

15.  Vocational  rehabilitation.. 

16.  PnbUc  health 

17.  Public  welfare 

18.  Highways 

19.  Sanitary  englneerine 


Federal 


Total. 


$34,338 

261,248 

3,500,000 

454,361 

6,814 

1,189,128 

10,800 

321,200 

8,657 

61.080 

288,399 

49.137 

15,547,936 

1, 750, 103 

1,805,129 

8. 950.  705 

18,383,931 

72,221,379 

285.602 


125,129,258 


District  of 

Columbia 

matching 

funds 


$16,726 


921.780 

757 

15.400 

1,200 

69,785 

950 


40,872 


1,271,537 

262,438 

696,615 

3,224.302 

10,406,565 

13,438,500 

427,601 


30,796,928 


TO  THE  MOTOR 
TAX 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  the  mdtor  vehicle  fuel  tax, 
not  contained  in  the  Sotise  bill,  to  increase 
from  6  cents  per  gallon  to  7  cents  per  gallon 
the  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuels  sold  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  use  In  private 
vehicles. 

The  conference  8ubs^tute  is  identical  to 
the  Senate  amendment  .i 

Basil  ^hitenex, 

JNO  It.  MCliflLLAN, 

John  Dowdt, 
Don  ^QtTA, 
Anchck  Nelsen, 
William  H.  Haxsra, 
Joel  t*.  Brothiix, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


1  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners'  figures  revised 
to  July  20, 1966  (Department  of  General  Administration, 
Budget  Office.  DLstrict  of  Columbia). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 


sideration of  the  bill   (HH.  15111)   to 
provide  for  continued  progress  in  the  Na- 
tion's war  on  poverty. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTKE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HA.  15111.  with 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  title  I,  ending  on  line  5, 
page  8,  of  the  bill. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  title 
I? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  GREEN  OF  OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon:  On  page  3  on  line  18  before  the 
quotation  marks  Insert  the  following:  "The 
Director  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  cost  of  operating  Job  Corps  Centers 
[excluding  capital  costs]  shaU  not  exceed 
$7,500  per  enroUee  in  such  centers." 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes  al- 
located to  me  under  the  offering  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  amendment  is 
similar  to  an  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered yesterday  but  with  a  price  ceiling 
of  $7,500,  instead  of  $7,000,  which 
amendment  was  debated  on  the  floor 
yesterday  afternoon.  This  is  an  outside 
ceiling — and  should  be  so  considered. 
Further  economies  need  to  be  made. 
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Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  have  dlficussed  this 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]  and  I  have  discussed 
the  amendment  with  the  gentl^nan  from 
Florida  [Mr,  Gibbons],  who  has  been 
working  hard  on  this  bin. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  feel  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  amendment  and  I  do  hope 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  will  give  con- 
sideration to  this  figure  and  not  spend 
any  more  time  in  debate  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
dlstiivgulshed  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  same  amendment  that  I  tried  to  work 
out  yesterday  afternoon,  which  carries  a 
ceiling  of  $7,500,  a  ceiling  which  Is  re- 
alistic. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  the  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] and  I  as  chairman,  are  disposed  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QXTIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentlewoman  f rcnn 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Gresn]  whether  capital 
cost  Includes  the  renovation  or  recon- 
struction of  any  new  buildings  at  the 
pres«it  camps? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  No;  tliid  is 
for  the  operating  expenses,  and  altera- 
tions would  be  exclusive  of  the  capital 
outlay.  This  would  mean  that  iiome 
camps  that  they  are  starting — for  In- 
stance, the  experimental  and  the  demon- 
stration projects  that  the  House  ap- 
proved yesterday,  would  have  some 
original  outlay  costs  which  I  believe 
would  be  fair  to  be  considered  imder  the 
intent  of  the  section  and  the  amendment. 
However.  I  believe  this  is  an  outside  figure 
and  I  believe  further  that  the  operating 
costs  have  been  far  greater  than  this. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  this  is  a  fantastic  figure,  if  the 
operating  cost  is  to  be  $7,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  caimot  imagine  any 
organization  training  young  men  at  that 
cost  just  for  the  operating  cost.  That  is 
hardly  a  limit  at  all.  But  then  we  must 
remember  that  the  cost  was  $9,700  this 
last  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
before  I  propose  my  parliainentary  in- 
quiry that  I  realize  it  comes  too  late  on 
a  point  of  order,  and  it  would  lie  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  had  the 
point  of  order  been  made  at  Uie  appro- 
priate time,  is  it  not  true  that  this  Is, 
in  essence,  a  vote  on  the  same  amend- 
ment that  was  proposed  under  both  a 
unanimous-consent  request  and  by  mo- 


/ 


tlon  on  yesterday,  without  a  subsequent 
change  In  the  bill? 

tnie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
think  not.  The  amendment  yesterday 
was  for  $7,000  and  this  amendment  is 
for  $7,500. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  GOODEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  nothing  that 
more  dramatically  iUustrates  the  embar- 
rassment of  those  who  support  the  Job 
Corps  in  its  present  form  than  this 
amendment.  We  are  admitting  to  the 
coimtry  that  the  Job  Corps  camps  csuinot 
be  run  if  we  place  a  limit  per  enroUee  of 
less  than  $7,500  per  year. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  colloquy  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quiz]  mentioned,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned before  in  testimony,  that  there 
are  area  vocational  residential  schools 
that  are  operating  on  an  average  of 
$2,600  per  enrollee.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  contested  that 
and  said: 

It  could  not  be  done,  could  not  possibly  be 
done,  it  Is  Impossible  ;o  do  It.  If  you  go 
around  the  United  States,  you  will  not  find 
these  figures,  they  do  not  exist. 

I  have  before  me  the  testimony  of  our 
subcommittee  on  July  12.  When  we  go 
Into  the  full  House  again,  I  shall  ask 
permission  to  Include  this  In  the  Record 
at  this  point.  It  Is  a  portion  of  the  tes- 
timony from  the  vocational  educators 
from  the  Mahoning  Valley  School  in 
Ohio  in  which  they  testified  that,  includ- 
ing capital  costs  with  enrollees  on  the 
basis  of  6  months  or  1  year,  they  have  an 
average  operating  cost  of  $2,607  per  year. 
This  school  is  taking  Job  Corps  rejects 
and  dropouts  in  some  Instances.  They 
have  an  80-  to  85-percent  job  connection. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  also  place  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  as  to  the  results 
in  this  vocational  education  school — and 
there  are  others  very  much  like  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]  in  the  testimony  commented 
very  favorably  and  said  he  also  believes 
that  this  training  could  be  done  in  Job 
Corps  camps  at  a  level  comparable  to 
what  Is  being  done  in  the  area  voca- 
tional schools  and  we  should  transfer 
money  to  the  area  vocational  schools 
rather  than  to  the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  opposing  my  original 
amendment  that  it  be  limited  to  $5,000, 
and  then  in  opposing  my  amendment, 
as  amended,  by  the  gentieman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]  to  make  it  $7,000,  the 
proponents  indicated  that  we  were  not 
going  to  get  down  to  $7,700  for  2  years 
in  the  average  cost  per  enrollee  In  the 
Job  Corps  camps.  The  $7,000  figure  was 
going  to  kill  the  Job  Corps,  they  said. 
Well,  we  are  playing  just  a  little  bit 
of  a  gsmae  of  auction  here.  They  are 
going  up  to  $7,500  and  saying,  "We  can 
live  within  this  figure." 

I  am  fearful  that  perhaps  when  we 
get  into  conference  this  figure  will  be 
dropped  out  because  by  that  time  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  OfDce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  have  told  our  frleiuls, 
"No.  we  cannot  live  within  this  figiire." 
This  amendment  is  offered  sincerely 
by  the  genUewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]  because  she.  as  she  spoke  cou- 


rageously yesterday,  indicated  her  belief, 
as  it  is  my  belief,  that  the  costs  in  the 
Job  Corps  are  outrageous.  It  is  not  just 
a  question  of  wasting  taxpayers'  money, 
it  is  also  a  question  of  wasting  money 
that  could  be  used  to  help  many  more 
youngsters. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day  I  listened  quite  attentively  to  the 
colloquy. 

Of  course,  we  have  two  kinds  of  cen- 
ters or  corps.  One  Is  the  conservation 
camps  which,  as  I  understand  it,  are  run 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, and  State  agencies.  The  costs 
for  running  them  are  cheaper  than  the 
other  camps. 

Then  I  looked  at  some  of  the  other 
camps,  after  I  read  the  colloquy  this 
morning,  and  I  find,  for  example,  that 
Kilmer  Is  run  by  Federal  Electric; 
Tongue  Point  by  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon; Gary,  Tex.,  by  the  Texas  Educa- 
tional Foimdation;  Atterbury,  Ind.,  by 
Phllco;  Custer  by  United  States  Indus- 
tries; Parks,  Calif.,  by  Litton  Industries; 
and  Rodman,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  by 
IBM. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man Is  this.  Are  you  trying  to  tell  me 
that  private  enterprise  is  charging  the 
Government  too  much  and  that  they  are 
not  efficient  in  running  these  ctunps? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  answer  from  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Some  of  the  Job 
Corps  camps  that  have  been  run  by 
private  enterprise  have  worked  out  rea- 
sonably well  in  costs.  Some  of  them 
have  not.  The  problem  is  that  we  have 
set  up  a  national  program  in  which  the 
Job  Corps  officials  in  OEO  have  laid 
down  no  clear  guidelines.  They  have  no 
clear  guidelines.  They  have  given  con- 
tracts willy-nilly,  to  different  organiza- 
tions and  said  "Now,  you  Just  go  along 
with  this."  And  then  they  said,  in  the 
urban  camps  particularly,  that  they 
would  take  up  to  2,000  or  2,500  young- 
sters into  the  camp.  Then  they  told  the 
pe(^le  running  the  camp,  "You  do  not 
have  full  control  over  discipline.  You 
can  not  discharge  the  yoimgsters." 
They  have  all  been  limited  in  certain 
ways  as  to  how  they  can  run  the  camps. 
But  I  tell  you  it  is  not  our  concern 
here  Just  whether  private  enterprise  is 
doing  the  job  well  or  not  in  the  Job 
Corps  cemips.  The  point  is  that  who- 
ever is  doing  it  is  doing  it  too  expensive- 
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ly.  and  we  have  found  the  expense  of  the 
educational  institutioiu  nmnlng  them 
has  also  been  very  hlgjji  or  higher. 

Finally,  we  have  found  that  whoever 
is  running  the  camps,  When  the  boys  and 
girls  graduate,  they  aj*  too  often  just 
dropped  into  society.     | 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr{  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  again  sribld? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
nian  from  Michigan.    J 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Whl<ih  of  the  private 
industry  corporations  ftre  doing  a  good 
job  in  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman? 
You  said  that  some  a^,  some  are  not. 
Which  are?  : 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  Ithink  probably 
Camp  Breckinridge  haa  been  a  total  fail- 
ure and  was  so  reco$tilzed  until  this 
spring.  It  may  now  be  back  on  the  rails 
again.  We  hope  so.  We  hope  that  At- 
terbury will  get  back  on.  It  has  been  a 
total  failure  in  terms  of  its  operation 
until  Its  transfer.  Camp  Kilmer  has 
certainly  not  worked  out  well  In  most 
instances.  But  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  changes.  Some  of  the  private 
mterprises  running  these  camps  have 
Insisted  on  having  mpre  control  over 
operations  themselves. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  be  given  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I»  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Ybrk  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes.  | 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  Suggest  another 
question  that  might  weD  be  asked  in  this 
debate. 

The  gentieman  froni  Michigan  Just 
directed  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  He  said  "Which  one 
of  these  private  industries  is  not  rurmlng 
the  Job  Corps  at  a  reasonable  figure?" 
I  think  the  question  oiji|;ht  to  be  asked 
of  the  Members  of  thla  House,  "Do  you 
think  that  $13,000  per  enroUee  per  year 
is  the  best  way  that  wb  can  run  a  Job 
Corps  center?  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  figure  when  we  are  spending 
In  the  country  on  an  average  of  $484 
per  student  in  school,  and  turning  out 
more  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps  cen- 

I  did  not  intend  to  lipeak  because  I 
thought  the  amendmeiit  would  be  ac- 
cepted, but  now  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
a  moment  about  the  middle  income 
eroup.  It  seems  to  me  that  maybe  this 
18  a  group  that  the  House  is  ignoring  in 
au  our  Great  Society  pxxjgrams.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  person  who  is  on  social 
*curity.  I  am  speaking  of  the  person 
Who  has  an  annual  income  somewhere  in 
we  area  of  $4,000  to  $7,000.  and  is  trying 
w  raise  a  family,  and  is  honestly  trying 
"see  to  it  that  his  y<;>ungsters  do  not 
"wome  applicants  for  the  Job  Corps 
center.  I 

I  would  like  to  have  u^  turn  our  atten- 
«ou  to  them,  and  see  W  we  are  going  to 
mpoverish  them  and  tijieir  families  un- 
oer  the  rationalization  that  we  can 
^>«<1  any  sums  to  strengthen  the  Job 
Corps  program. 


If  the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
I  would  like  to  read  a  few  quotations 
from  some  letters  that  we  have  in  our 
files.  This  is  from  one  person  In  my 
district  who  said: 

Our  Income  does  not  reach  $7,000  a  year, 
and  we  pay  taxes  pliis  coUege  costs  for  our 
chUd.  and  yet  it  U  a  struggle.  But  who 
cares?  Our  Government  won't  reimburse 
us  for  any  of  the  expenses  we  have  if  our 
chUdren  stay  in  school. 

If  they  have  $7,000  for  an  entire  fam- 
ily, I  suggest  that  the  figure  of  $13,000 
is  too  high  for  1  year  for  one  enrollee 
for  a  Job  Corps  center,  whether  it  is  run 
by  a  school,  a  private  industry,  or  who- 
ever it  is  run  by. 
In  another  letter  I  have.  It  says: 
Your  approach  to  the  poverty  program  has 
my  wholehearted  support.  The  tax  laws  al- 
low only  9600  per  year  for  each  dependent 
in  the  family,  and  the  family  is  expected  to 
accomplish  what  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  do  with  10  to  20  times  as  much 
money. 

An  amount  of  $7,500  is  more  generous 
than  I  would  really  recommend.  It  is 
an  outside  figure.  It  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  demand  economy  and  well-run 
programs  in  the  war  on  poverty — and 
not  wage  a  war  on  the  pocketbooks  of 
taxpayers  who  are  themselves  close  to 
the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentie- 
woman  f  rcHn  Oregon. 

Let  me  say  this  in  further  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question.  The  Issue  of 
whether  these  camps  are  nm  by  private 
enterprise,  by  schools,  or  by  some  other 
agency  Is  not  the  question.  The  Issue 
is  that  In  all  of  them  the  cost  is  too 
high.  It  runs  right  through  all  of  them, 
across  the  scale,  whoever  is  running  the 
camp.    The  costs  are  excessively  high. 

In  addition,  all  the  evidence  thus  far 
is  that  they  are  not  doing  the  job  as 
effectively  as  the  area  vocational  schools 
are  doing  it.  They  are  not  putting  a 
high  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  into 
Jobs  at  the  end  of  the  line.  They  spill 
them  out  into  regional  offices,  which 
then  try  to  pick  them  up.  In  effect, 
most  of  them  are  dropped  into  the  com- 
munity with  no  help,  or  perhaps  with 
the  same  kind  of  help  they  would  have 
had  if  they  had  never  gone  Into  a  Job 
Corps  camp. 

Here  we  are  in  the  Congress  putting 
our  stamp  of  approval  in  effect  on  the 
cost  of  $7,500  per  year  per  enrollee.  We 
are  in  a  position  of  favoring  $7,500  rather 
than  $9,100  or  $9,700.  But  what  an  awful 
choice  we  are  given.  What  an  awful 
confession  it  is  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  say  that  we  cannot  run 
these  camps  for  less. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
afraid  the  gentleman  has  nearly  used 
up  all  the  time  I  would  have  asked  him 
to  yield  to  me.  I  wanted  to  say  we  are 
not  sayhig  that  these  costs  have  to  be 
$7,500  a  year.    This  is  the  celling. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentieman  yes- 
terday said  they  cannot  get  down  to 
$7,700  in  2  years. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  did  not  say  that. 
If  the  gentieman  will  check  the  Record, 
he  will  find  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Then  what  did  the 
gentieman  say? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  talked  about  $7,500 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE]  mentioned.  I  did  not  participate 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  dis- 
agrees, then  perhaps  it  was  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  Ford!  , 
who  said  they  could  not  get  down  to 
$7,700  in  2  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

We  are  not  trying  to  set  a  $7,500  floor 
under  this  thing.  I  say  that  imequlvo- 
cally.  This  is  a  celling,  not  a  floor.  This 
is  the  upper  limit  and  not  the  lower  limit. 
This  Is  not  just  one  person,  because  the 
average  term  of  the  enrollee  L«;  only 
aroimd  9  months.  So  the  cost  per  en- 
rollee will  come  down  as  we  go  along. 

We  made  an  honest  mistake  3  years 
ago,  based  upon  the  best  evidence  that 
was  given  to  us  at  the  time.  We  thought 
the  costs  were  going  to  be  lower  than 
they  are.  We  imderestlmated  them. 
Everybody  did.  No  one  dreamed  the 
problem  would  be  half  as  tough  as  it  is. 
This  is  the  reason  why  costs  are  high. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Parnum],  pointed  out,  this,  of  course,  is 
being  carried  on  under  private  enterprise 
by  the  best  people  in  the  management 
area  we  have  In  the  United  States:  Gen- 
eral Electric,  Westinghouse.  Litton  In- 
dustries, Grafiex,  and  Packard  Bell.  All 
of  them  are  doing  the  best  job  they  can 
do  to  keep  the  cost  down.  I  have  been  to 
centers  and  camps  and  talked  to  these 
people,  and  I  know  they  are  trjring  to 
keep  the  cost  down. 

But  when  we  have  to  give  a  person  a 
set  of  false  teeth,  who  htis  never  had  any 
dental  work  done  in  his  life,  or  we  have 
to  operate  on  a  man  for  a  double  hernia, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  problems  including 
psychological  problems,  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  amoimt  of  rebuilding  of  the 
human  beings. 

What  is  the  alternative  if  we  do  not 
intercept  these  people?  I  agree  with  the 
gentiewoman  from  Oregon  that  we  have 
made  mistalces  by  not  starting  earlier  In 
this  area,  with  the  home  and  family  and 
school,  and  not  letting  this  problem  go  as 
Icmg  as  it  has. 

We  must  intercept  these  veasAe  some- 
where In  society.  We  have  to  break  this 
continuous  cycle  of  poverty,  this  con- 
tinuous regeneration  of  another  cycle  of 
poverty.  If  we  do  not  spend  the  money 
now  to  make  the  ctire  we  might  end  up 
with  some  person  "riding  a  rocking 
chair"  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the  tune  of 
$100,000.  not  $7,500.  We  might  be  carry- 
ing that  same  person  In  one  of  our  penal 
institutions  for  a  lifetime,  or  almost  a 
lifetime,  or  In  one  of  our  mental  health 
Institutions. 

I  agree  we  are  limited  here.  We  are 
making  mistakes  because  we  did  not 
start  earlier. 

We  have  a  bill  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, HH.  11322,  which  would  make 
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an  earlier  start.    I  hope  m  can  get  bi- 
partisan support  for  It. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  and  I  agree  with  8<Mne  of  my 
friends  on  the  Republican  side;  we  have 
a  Job  to  do.  We  will  get  it  done.  We  will 
keep  the  coets  down.  American  private 
industry  and  the  public  sohool  system 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaliman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quxcl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  mer^  wished  to  point 
out  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
record,  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paul 
B.  Hunt,  dean  of  occupational  studies, 
Washtoiau  Community  College,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  before  the  General  Sub- 
Qommittee  on  Education.  July  13,  Mr. 
Hunt  said: 

Part    (b)    at  Congreaaitum  Pbkths'  first 
point  baa  to  do  wltb  resld«atlal  vocational 
tchooli     Wben  It  was  first  announced  tUst 
cucb   schoola   might    become    a   reality    In 
lUcblgan,  It  created  mucb  entbusiasm  among 
tboae  of  us  vbo  were  working  in  large  cities 
or  rural  scbool  districts  where  youths  Uve 
who  definitely  nesd  to  be  relocated  to  relieve 
them  of  surroundings  tb&t  at«  not  conducive 
to  (\irtbenng  their  education.    Such  sdbools. 
IX  adminlsttted  correctly,  would  help  youtbs 
experience  a  wider  vision  of  themselves  and 
the  world  of  work.    Such  schools  could  pro- 
vide occupational,  vocational  and  technical 
training  In  addition  to  remedial  health  and 
aoademlc   programs.     Such   sobools.   It  was 
Uioagbt.  could  deal  with  the  homon  side  of 
community  life  and  no«  be  Involuntary  or 
custodls}  In  any  way.    There  Is  a  great  need 
for   residential   vocational   schools   for   the 
truly  educationally,  culturally  and  adult  de- 
prived youth.     By   adult-deprived,  I  mean 
those  youths  who  have  very  limited  contact 
wltb  a  good   adult  model.     These   are  the 
kind  of  adults  thsit  provide  tbe  guardianship 
that  youth  needs. 

Vor  a  wfalls  we  saw  some  hope  In  tbe  Job 
Corps  center  In  Michigan  for  some  youths. 
Tbe  Center  does  a  good  Job  with  those  highly 
selected  youths  who  enter  tbe  Corps.  For 
example,  youtbs  coming  to  our  Michigan 
centsr  are  of  average  Intelligence,  in  good 
taealtb,  a  reasonably  good  record  in  tbelr 
comfisunlty.  and  are  closely  associated  wltb 
that  level  of  student  in  school  we  call  tbe 
"C"  average. 

Iff.  PnxiNS.  Tou  mean  tbe  Job  Corps  la 
not  selecting  the  real  poor  student,  poor 
youngster,  that  Is  from  the  intercity  slums 
wtM  U  bMow  tbe  "C  averagef 

Mr.  Hmrr.  "Poor"  Is  a  relative  concept. 
I  woiild  say  In  this  case  they  are  more  typi- 
cal of  the  average  "C"  student  we  experience 
In  our  typical  comprebenaive  high  scbool 
program. 

Mr.   Tmxnn.  They   are   stni    overlooking 
tbe  real  disadvantaged  youngster? 
Mr.  BDirr.  In  this  case,  yea. 
Mr.  PBBxm.  Have  you  been  through  tbe 
Job  Corps  center  In  MlcblganT 
Mr.  Bunt.  Tea,  I  have. 
Mr.  Pasanfs.  And  Intervlaiwad  tba  young- 
atera? 

.    Mr.  HCMT.  Tea. 

'  llr.PatKnra.  And  observed  It  cloaely? 
•'  Mt.  Htmr.  Tea. 

Ifir.  PBKDfs.  Tou  have  not  found  tbla  real 
bard  core  ao-called  disadvantaged  youngster 
that  wa  ara  seeking  to  do  aometblng  for  in 
the  realdentlal  schools,  vocational  schools, 
enroDed  In  the  Job  Corps? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Haying  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  youths  I  foimd  In  the  Job  Corps 


center  with  the  youths  I  wtwked  with  in 
the  Intercity,  no. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  the  real  tough  cases,  on 
which  one  would  expect  to  have  high 
costs.  What  Mr.  Hunt  is  speaking  of. 
In  Michigan,  are  those  enrollees  they 
should  be  able  to  train  for  at  least  as 
little  as  the  residential  training  centers, 
which,  as  I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday, 
averages  a  cost  of  $2,600. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  To  clarify  the  record 
I  read  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday,  page  24141. 

We  have  a  breakdown  from  the  OEO,  it 
shows  in  the  coming  year  98,130.  In  the 
year  after  that  It  U  $1.1M. 


Subsequently,  on  the  following  page, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford]  stated: 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  Just  a  few  moments  ago 
told  the  Congress  very  candidly  that  we  do 
not  expect  the  coat  per  enroUee  to  get  below 
$7,765  per  year  untU  aometlme  after  fiscal 
year  1068. 

We  are  playing  with  figures  here.  Yes- 
terday we  could  not  go  below  $7,800  for 
2  years  and  now  we  can  go  to  $7,500. 
Obviously  we  will  accept  the  amendment, 
because  It  Is  the  wily  thing  available. 
There  Is  nothing  else  that  can  be  done. 
You  have  already  rejected  a  more  real- 
istic ceiling.  I  would  certainly  not  vote 
against  a  ceiling  when  we  have  had  all 
ot  these  fine  sincere  people  telling  us, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  must  go  to 
$9,100  or  to  $9,700  in  order  to  save  these 
poor  youngsters.  We  will  vote  for  a 
$7,500  ceiling  and  accept  the  gentle- 
woman's contribution,  but  we  believe  It 
should  be  far  lower  than  that,  as  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  I  am  sure, 
does  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDICENT  orWWMMB  BY  MB.  QOIS 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qua:  On  page 
S,  line  18,  strike  out  "46,000"  and  Insert 
•■30,000". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if, 
coupled  with  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  gentlewwnan  from  Oregon 
that  was  Just  adopted,  we  would  pin  this 
down  to  about  the  level  of  the  Job  Corps 
enroUees  that  we  presently  have — and 
the  last  figure  I  saw  was  27,000  en- 
roUees— this  would  enable  them  to  take 
in  the  pipeline  now  for  including  In  the 
centers  now  an  addlti(»ial  3,000  and 
bring  the  limit  to  30,000  Instead  of  45,000. 
Then  they  will  be  required  to  work  In- 
tensively on  the  number  they  presently 
have  and  do  a  good  Job  with  them  within 
that  $7,500  Umlt  before  we  go  to  expand- 
ing the  Job  Corps  any  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  support  of  my 
amendment. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Just  adopted  a  ceil- 
ing of  $7,500  here.  Now,  let  me  tell  you 
the  position  we  are  now  In.  If  you  wlU 
look  at  the  amount  of  money  being  ap- 
propriated this  year  against  what  was 
spent  last  year  in  expenditures  and  what 
we  are  down  to  this  year  compared  to 
last  year,  you  will  see  that  these  camps 
have  already  been  built.  The  facilities 
arc  in  place,  or  else  the  contracts  are 
let.  and  the  buildings  are  now  being 
built  or  rehabilitated. 

The  ridiculous  position  Mr.  Qxtie's 
amendment  would  leave  us  in  Is  that  we 
would  have  a  lot  of  rehabilitated  camps 
and  a  lot  of  rehabilitated  buildings,  and 
we  would  not  be  able  to  put  people  into 
them  as  we  had  planned  to  do  this  year. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  live  at  the  $7,500 
celling  we  Just  adopted,  we  would  have  to 
live  within  the  ridiculously  high  figures 
our  friends  on  the  opposite  side  have 
been  talking  about  all  along.  So  this 
\s  simply  soi  attempt  to  embarrass  those 
of  us  who  are  trjdng  to  do  a  conscientious 
Job  here.  We  cannot  live  within  this 
30,000  celling.  We  have  talked  about  a 
45,000  ceiling  all  year  long,  and  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  anjrthing  about 
a  30,000  celling.  If  you  want  the  cost 
to  go  up  to  a  ridiculous  level,  then  you 
should  adopt  the  Quie  amendment.  If 
you  want  lower  costs  and  a  continuation 
of  the  facilities  we  have  already  built  and 
paid  for,  then  you  will  vote  no  on  the 
Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  the  gentleman 
speaks  about  capital  costs  that  have  al- 
ready been  Udd  out,  he  will  recognize 
that  capital  costs  were  exempted  from 
the  datcrmination  of  the  $7,500  in  Mrs. 
GrriCs  amendment.  So  when  you 
bring  out  the  fact  that  they  have  already 
had  high  expenditures  for  capital  costs, 
this  15  not  counted  In  the  $7,500.  There- 
fore, if  they  are  to  keepf  within  that 
figure,  they  can  train  a  few  more  stu- 
dents per  teacher. 

Instead  of  having  a  2  to  1  enrollee- 
teacher  ratio  they  can  have  3  to  1. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  You  have  to  look  at 
the  capital  costs  and  operating  costs  to 
get  the  costs  to  the  taxpayer.  That  Is 
what  I  am  looking  at.  But  you  are  look- 
ing at  a  poUtlcal  figure,  and  that  Is  aU 
you  see.  Mr.  Quie. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Nebraska,  who  can  talk  about 
this. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  new 
Job  Corps  center  Is  being  opened  at  Lin- 
coln. Nebr .  and  is  being  managed  by  the 
Northern  Natural  Gas  Co..  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  companies  in  the  Midwest. 
I  have  been  working  with  these  people 
in  contract  negotiations  with  GEO.  i 
might  point  out  that  the  contractual 
costs  out  there  are  $5,240. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  OEO  has  been 
tough  in  Its  negotiations. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  fine  com- 
pany, as  the  contractor  believes  In  ttiis 
program  and  wants  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  drop  the  45.000 
figure  down  to  30,000, 1  this  means  that 
a  new  camp,  one  which  is  Just  opening 
and  just  begiiming,  one  which  already 
has  about  100  enrolleea,  will  have  to  be 
closed.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  new  program. 
Northern  Is  taking  some  of  the  top  man- 
agement in  their  company  and  they  have 
brought  them  doWn  toj  this  center  and 
want  to  make  this  program  work,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected  so  that  we  can  give 
this  company  and  this  operation  an  op- 
portunity, and  not  close  this  center  be- 
fore It  opens.  I 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment.  i 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  in  toe  first  place  the 
latest  fig\ire  we  have  IB  that  there  are 
about  27,000  people  in  the  Job  Corps 
now.  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  anbiwer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  IJMr.  Callan],  the 
gentleman  who  Just  spoke,  we  will  have 
a  leeway  of  about  3,d00  that  can  be 
added.  Presumably,  Ui«re  will  be  some 
graduations  during  thli  period  of  time. 
But  in  any  event,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  indicated  earlier 
that  none  of  the  money' in  the  Job  Corps 
appropriation  authorization  this  year 
win  go  for  capital  construction. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  this  money 
Is  going  to  new  camps  tihat  we  authorize 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  simply,  by  his  amend- 
ment If  it  is  adopted,  force  them  to  more 
effectively  and  efBciently  use  their  staffs 
and  their  present  facilities. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Iflrs.  Green]  Indi- 
cated yesterday,  eliminate  such  situa- 
tions on  any  significant  scale  where  they 
would  have  one  teacher  for  two  students. 

In  other  words,  they  can  begin  tight- 
ening their  belts  a  llttfle  bit  and  live 
within  these  requirements. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  POflElD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yif  W  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  POJUD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  know  Where  the  gentle- 
man comes  up  with  the  figures  that  he 
cites,  but  they  are  not  at  all  accurate; 
but  we  have,  effective  i$  of  the  26th  of 
September,  a  different  jOgure. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford]  has  had 
Mcess  to  the  OEO.  We  requested  these 
flpires  during  this  last  week  and  they 
old  not  give  us  the  answer  ttien. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  POiaD.  Mr.  Chair- 
n»an.  It  is  28,653,  and  there  has  been 
much  made  of  the  fac^  that  there  Is  a 
^ajSln  of  3,000  slots  between  27.000  and 
30.000.  I  beUeve  the  gentleman  Is  aware 
M  that.     The  OEO  h«s  already  con- 


tracted for  36,000  slots  and  we  are 
actually  In  the  position  now  to  accom- 
modate 36,000  people  and  very  shortly 
we  will  be  In  a  position  to  take  on  31,000. 
This  is  the  figure  already  assigned. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Of  course,  I  would 
admit  to  the  gentleman  that  the  45,000 
limitation  was  not  In  the  law  before. 

I  favor  some  limitation  imtil  they  get 
this  program  working  properly.  I  do  not 
think  they  ought  to  just  go  on  expand- 
ing and  building  more  camps  and  filling 
them  at  a  cost  of  $9,700  a  year.  Now  you 
get  into  the  circular  reasoning  that  we 
have  to  Increase  the  number  of  en- 
rollees In  order  to  cut  down  tbe  costs. 
As  a  practical  matter,  I  do  not  beUeve 
this  Is  a  fact.  I  think  they  could  utilize 
what  facilities  they  have  coristructed. 
There  is  no  construction  money  sup- 
posedly in  this  bill  whatsoever  according 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  and  they  could  utilize  these 
facilities  with  the  30,000.  Then  we  would 
have  a  program  that  all  of  us  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  could  support  and  tan- 
prove. 

I  would  reiterate  my  belief  In  the  Job 
Corps  concept,  having  urged  it  back  In 
1961  as  a  residential,  experimental  skill 
center  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  Job  Corps  has  very 
much  relationship  to  that  kind  of  skill 
center  or  to  the  kind  of  vocational 
schools  that  are  really  doing  a  Job  across 
this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  1^  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMBfDMXNT  OFTESED  BT  MS.   GOODELL 

Mr.  GOODELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oooobll:  On 
page  3,  strike  out  tbe  quotation  m^k  at  the 
end  of  line  IB,  and  after  line  18,  insert  the 
following : 

"(g)  Tbe  Director  shall  establish  appro- 
priate prooediu'es  to  Insure  that  the  transfer 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  shall  in  no  way  violate  parole 
or  probationary  procedures  of  the  State.  In 
the  event  procedures  have  been  established 
under  which  the  enrollment  of  a  youth  sub- 
ject to  parole  or  probationary  jurisdiction  Is 
acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities, 
tbe  Director  shall  make  provisions  for  regular 
suftervlslon  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports 
to  such  State  authorities  to  conform  with  the 
appropriate  parole  and  probationary  reqviire- 
ments  In  such  State." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  C»ialr- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm. 

Mr.  WnUAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Cbaii- 
man,  I  have  seen  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodell].  He  gave  It  to  us  yesterday. 
In  behalf  of  the  committee  I  would  like 
to  say  we  accept  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
on  the  amoidment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKXNDKZNT  OimtZD  BT  KB.  GOODZLL 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OoOdkll:  On 
page  4,  line  3,  after  "schools"  Insert  tbe 
following:  ";  MnJTAST  cakees  cemtou". 

On  page  4,  line  S,  strike  out  "section"  and 
insert  "sections". 

On  page  4,  in  line  IS,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark,  and  after  line  IS,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"BCILrrABT  caseks  centkbs 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide, 
through  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, for  the  establishment  and  operation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  military  career 
centers  at  which  enrollees  assigned  thereto 
will  be  provided  education,  training,  and 
other  activities  to  prepare  them  for  military 
service.  Such  centers  shall  be  so  operated 
as  to  equip  the  enrollees  tor  a  successful 
military  career. 

"(b)  Enrollees  in  military  career  Centers 
Bball  (1)  have  evidenced  an  Interest  in  the 
paBBlbiUty  of  qualifying  for  a  military  career 
or  have  expressed  a  special  preference  to  be- 
come an  enroUee  in  the  military  career  cen- 
ter and  (2)  are  not  qualified  for  military 
service,  but  who  show  promise  of  becoming 
qualified  for  such  service  through  prepara- 
tion received  in  a  military  career  center. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
full  and  complete  amhorlty  to  design,  pro- 
gram, and  administer  the  military  career 
centers  and  aliaU  have  complete  authority 
over  enrollees  in  said  center.  Tbe  Director's 
sole  responsibility  in  connection  with  tbe 
military  career  centers  shall  be  the  screening 
and  referral  of  applicants." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
a  new  proposal  of  the  opportunity  cru- 
sade that  was  in  our  bill  when  we  intro- 
duced it  In  the  early  spring.  Subse- 
quently, the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
announced  a  somewhat  different  pro- 
gram. 

Our  proposal  would  be  that  along  with 
the  conservation  camps  and  the  uriMn 
camps,  there  be  set  up  under  the  Secre- 
tary c^  D^ense  what  are  called  military 
career  centers.  They  would  be  designed 
to  help  youngsters  who  want  to  make  a 
career  of  the  military  service  or  who 
want  to  get  into  the  service,  but  who  are 
otherwise  unqualified. 

There  would  be  no  compulsory  aspect 
to  it.  We  find  that  one  of  the  ambitions 
of  youngsters,  particularly  in  the  urban 
slums,  is  to  get  into  the  military  service. 

We  find  a  fairly  significant  number 
of  those  who  drop  out  of  the  Job  Cori>s 
camps,  oe  who  graduate  from  Job  Corps 
camps,  go  into  the  military  service. 
Many  of  the  slum  youngsters  are  un- 
quaUQed  because  their  mental  aptitude 
is  too  low.  Selective  Service  has  held 
their  requirements  at  a  fairly  high  leveL 
Some  of  them  are  disqualified  for  other 
deficiencies  that  are  correctable.  This 
program  would  be  for  volunt^rs  to  go 
into  a  military  career  center  run  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  they  would 
there  be  equipped  to  Join  the  Regular 
service. 

I  would  emphasize  that  It  is  not  our 
purpose,  as  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  take  young- 
sters who  will  never  qualify  for  the  mili- 
tary service,  who  are  below  military 
standards,  and  who  have  very  little  hope 
of  serving  usefully  in  the  military  serv- 
ice. This  would  take  that  marginal 
group  of  youngsters  who  could  be  helped 
and  who  want  to  go  into  the  service.  At 
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this  particular  time  In  oar  country's  his- 
tory and  the  manpower  crisis  we  have, 
these  people  who  want  to  volunteer  to 
serve  In  the  service  should  be  given  that 
opportunity.  This  could  be  run  on  an 
QX>nomlcal  basis.  I  am  confident  we 
would  find  the  cost  per  enroUee  far,  far 
below  the  extravagant  costs  that  we  have 
now  In  both  the  urbfui  and  the  conserva- 
tion centers. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  yield  ba<dc  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tills  is  not  a  new  proposal.  Again  I 
remind  the  Members  that  we  voted 
against  It  yesterday.  But  It  does  at  first 
blush  have  some  appeal  to  those  who 
might  think  of  this  as  a  possible  substi- 
tute for  military  service  for  these  boys. 
In  the  first  Instance,  I  suspect  that 
probably  this  amendment  shoiild  not  be 
before  the  House  without  first  having 
been  considered  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  the  Armed  Serv- 
lOBB  Committee,  which  might  very  well 
hold  hearings  on  such  an  Idea.  I  do  not 
oppose  the  Idea  at  all.  but  I  do  not  think 
that  It  is  a  concept  that  can  be  tacked 
on  the  Job  Corps  without  doing  near- 
fatal  damage  to  the  program.  Let  us 
examine  for  a  minute  what  we  would  do 
if  we  accept  the  proposed  mflitary-type 
situation,  or  superimposed  It  upon  the 
structure  of  the  Job  Corps. 

First,  clearly  the  Job  Corps  Is  not  an 
alternative  to  military  service,  and  it 
would  not  ^ve  an  enrollee  any  exemption 
from  or  deferment  from  service  in  the 
military.  If  a  boy  Is  capable  ol'  being 
drafted,  he  is  drafted.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  boys  tliat  we 
have  as  enroUees  are  not  qualified  either 
physically  or  mentally  to  be  draftees  at 
the  time  they  come  to  the  Jdt>  Corps. 

However,  on  completion  of  their  train- 
ing vakDS  of  these  boys  are  going  into 
military  service.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  success  of  this  prsgram. 
Mr.  McNamara  discussed  this  proposal 
some  time  ago.  He  had  in  mind  the 
people  we  da^fy  as  1-Y  under  th  i  draft 
system,  which  is  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  people  with  problems  that  would  keep 
thoii  from  being  what  the  military  con- 
siders at  this  particular  point  of  time  a 
desirable  candidate  for  service— and  not 
the4-F. 

Mr.  McNamara's  plan,  as  he  envisaged 
it  after  considerable  study,  did  not  get 
tothe4-P. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  here  for  the 
IMst  few  days  is  a  program  for  the  worst 
kind  of  *-ra:  the  boys  who  are  too 
skinny  to  qualify  as  decent  4-P's.  This 
is  not  a  program  that  would  serve  as  an 
alternative  to  military  service.  A  very 
Important  strength  of  this  program  Is 
that  it  is  volimtary. 

These  are  mostly  slum  kids  who.  in 
]  every  instance,  are  yoxmg  men  and  young 
ladles  from  a  very"  dlfflcult  background, 
who  voluntarily  submit  to  this  program 
.  and  participate  in  it.  The  minute  that 
this  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  military  or 
semlmllitaiT  program,  we  lose  that  vol- 


untary status  and  we  lose  a  great  deal  of 
the  appeal  of  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman's  statement  might 
have  confused  some  people.  Let  me 
make  It  clear  that  this  is  added  onto 
the  existing  Job  Corps,  so  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  conservation  and 
urban  camps. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  How  much 
money  does  the  gentleman  pr<H)ose  to 
i4)proprlate  for  this  add-on? 

Mr.  QOODELL.  We  would  not  add  on 
any  money,  because  the  authorization 
has  been  passed  already  In  this  bill.  It 
is  my  recollection  we  would  have  author- 
ized $50  million  for  It,  but  In  any  event 
with  reference  to  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman,  I  would  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  decline  to  yield  further  at  this 
point.  The  gentleman  Indicates  this  Is 
an  add-on.  It  Is  an  add-on  without  any 
money.  He  has  a  limitation  on  us  of 
$7,500  per  enrollee.  We  have  a  limita- 
tion in  the  number  of  enrollees  of  45,000 
training  slots.  Now  he  would  take  a 
large  share  of  those  training  slots  and 
allocate  them  to  a  military  type  camp, 
appropriate  no  money,  and  say  it  Is  an 
add-on. 

It  is  not  an  add-on  at  all.  It  Is  an 
effort  actually  to  redirect  the  program. 
Just  a  few  moments  ago.  when  we  were 
talldng  about  the  total  number  of  slots 
available,  we  indicated  they  were  already 
imderway  with  programs  to  provide  us 
with  the  mw^*""""  we  were  now  allowed 
under  legislation  in  conservation  centers 
and  urban  centers.  Now  to  ask  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  redi- 
rect the  programs  would  mean  we  would 
have  to  close  down  some  of  the  urban 

centers. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
siipport  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  take  long,  but  I  want  to  answer  the 
gentleman.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  com- 
pletely within  the  discretion  of  the  OEO 
as  to  how  much  they  allocate  to  this 
program.  It  would  appear  they  could 
work  out  an  agreement  for  some  ot  the 
fimds  to  be  carried  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  would  assume  they  could 
work  this  out  In  conjimctlon  with  the 
program,  and  it  Is  somewhat  different 
from  that  program,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  indicated  he  is  embarking 
upon. 

1  would,  secondly,  stress  that  this  Is 
not  a  compulsory  program.  It  is  not  a 
military  compulsory  situation.  It  is  to- 
tally voluntary.  The  gentleman's  use  of 
the  word  "compulsory"  is  misleading.  In 
the  amendment  spectflcally,  it  is  made 
voluntary.  It  is  only  for  those  youngsters 
who  want  and  a3;>ire  to  a  military  career 
and  who  aspire  to  get  into  the  service. 
They  will  be  given  that  opportunity  to 


the  extent  that  OEO  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  are  able  to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Qoodell]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMKNDICKNT  OCFUIU)  BT  ICK.  UUU 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Xr.  Qtm:  On  page 
7,  alter  line  12,  Insert  tlie  following: 

"TBANSm  OF  WORK  TKAQONG  PBOGRAMS  TO 
DKPAXTMKNT  or  LABOR 

"Sbc.  108.  (a)  Tbe  functions  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Act  are  tran«- 
ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
performed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or.  sub- 
ject to  his  direction  and  control,  by  sudi 
ofllc«ra,  agencies,  and  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  lAbor  as  be  shall  designate. 

"(b)  There  are  transf»red  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  vise  in  connection  with 
the  functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a). 
so  much  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  sh&U  determine  of  the  personnel, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  funds 
(avaUable  or  to  be  made  available)  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  relate  to 
functions  transferred  by  this  section." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
could  hear  from  the  reading  of  the 
amendment,  this  would  transfer  what 
we  now  know  as  the  Neighborhood  YouUi 
Corps  over  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which 
we  attempt  to  transfer  from  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  we  know,  is  actually 
administered  by  the  Labor  Department. 
However,  the  Dep>artment  of  Labor 
does  not  have  the  policymaking  author- 
ity. 

Our  committee  hearings  pointed  out 
how  poor,  even  communication  is  be- 
tween OEO  and  Labor  about  the  pro- 
gram. When  Sargent  Shrlver  testified 
and  was  questioned  concerning  ineligible 
enrollees,  he  stated  that  there  were  only 
5  ineUgibles.  and  on  the  same  question, 
Secretary  Wlrtz  stated  there  were  1,700 
inellgiWes.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Wlrtz's 
more  stringent  application  of  the  rules. 
Therefore,  our  amendment  would  give 
all  responsibility  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  to  the  Department. 

I  believe  the  transfer  would  enable  us 
to  better  coordinate  this  with  the  other 
programs  already  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Por  that  reason,  I 
believe  this  would  be  a  good  amendment. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  vavat  oppose  the  amendment  of  toe 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

The  gentleman  really  has  not  sug- 
gested any  particular  advantage  whicn 
would  be  gained  by  transferring  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  over  to  tne 
Department  of  Labor. 

I  beUeve  It  is  appropriate  In  this  re- 
spect for  me  to  dte  the  response  made 
to  a  question  put  to  the  Secretai7  w 
Labor  himself  on  this  very  point  of  tne 
relationship  between  the  Department  oi 
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Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  the  administration  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Cprps.  Said  Sec- 
retary Wlrtz: 

I  Chink  qidte  candidly,  I  the  working  rela- 
tionship there,  and  I  don't  mean  Just  in 
llcht  cooperation.  I  mean  in  hard  terms  of 
people  working  together,  and  not  doing  other 
people's  Jobs,  has  been  almoet  complete  and 
almost  perfect. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  went  on  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  Is  concerned,  he  believes  the  tie- 
up  works  "almost  IdeaJly." 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentlemMi  from  Minne- 
sota Is  unwise.  It  is  tihat  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  war  on  poverty  re- 
quires a  close  relationship  between  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
several  antipoverty  programs  that  are 
authorized  by  the  Act.  j  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  would  lose  the  thrust  of  the  en- 
tire Economic  Opportunity  Act,  which 
is  to  be  of  assistance  in  fashioning  pro- 
grams to  give  greater  opportimlty  to  the 
very  poor  people  in  oUr  country,  if  we 
were  to  transfer  these  programs  away 
from  the  administrative  control  of  that 
agency  which  has  primary  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  all  these  programs,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  believe  It  is  significant  that  even  the 
substitute  offered  by  th^  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  If  I  heard  hiOi  correctly,  there 
is  a  provision  requiring  that  NYC  proj- 
ects be  funded  through  local  community 
action  agencies.  So  if  It  Is  admitted  that 
there  should  be  a  cle^  connection  at 
the  local  level  between  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  the  overall  antipoverty 
effort.  It  seems  to  me  wise  to  maintain 
it  at  the  Federal  level  to  well. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Ihe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtie]. 

The  am«idment  was^  rejected. 
AUENDMnrr  ovtereo  bt  mr.  coodell 

Mr.  QOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foMows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodxll:  On 
page  6.  strike  out  "and"  In  line  10;  strike  out 
the  period  in  line  IS  and  Insert:  ";  and  (5) 
no  grant  shall  be  made  fbr  a  Neighborhood 
Touth  Ck>rps  out  of  school  program  unless 
■pedflc  provisions  have  been  made  for  ap- 
iroprlate  training  and  basic  education  con- 
stituting at  least  one-flffb  of  the  period  for 
which  they  are  paid." 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  conforms 
to  the  original  intention  of  the  Director 
of  the  OEO  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
They  indicated,  when  tihey  first  came  be- 
fore us  in  our  committee,  that  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  the 
objective  was  to  havci  basic  training  in 
education.  i 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is 
broken  generally  Into  tiy?o  groups.  One  Is 
ft  program  for  in  school  mrollees.  These 
ftre  the  potential  droimuts  who  are  in 
need  of  money  in  ordet  to  stay  In  school. 
Obviously  these  youngsters  will  get  an 
«*M»tlon.  They  work  part  time  to  get 
pocket  money  in  ordei)  to  stay  in  school. 
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The  second  part  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  is  called  the  out  of  school 
program.  It  Is  for  those  yoimgsters  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  and  whom  we 
want  to  encourage  either  to  go  back  to 
school  or  get  thraa  working  while  acquir- 
ing some  basic  education  and  training. 
Unfortunately,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
testified  to  us  this  year  that  in  the  out 
of  school  program  only  10  percent  of  the 
enrollees — only  10  percent — were  getting 
any  education  or  basic  training — 10  per- 
cent of  the  out  of  school  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  boys  and  girls  are  getting 
any  training  or  education.  This  means 
that  for  90  percent  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  out  of  school  enroUees  all 
they  are  getting  Is  money  In  their  pockets 
and  the  chance  to  work  at  whatever  is 
offered  to  than. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  is  to  uplift  these 
youngsters:  not  to  give  them  a  menial 
Job  at  which  they  will  subsist  the  rest  of 
their  lives  at  public  pay  but  to  get  them 
some  money  in  their  pockets  and  some 
work  experience  and  In  addition  to  start 
them  with  some  meaningful  basic  train- 
ing in  education. 

As  testified  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  by  Mr.  Shrtver,  they  felt  they 
would  work  out  5-day  programs  and  4 
days  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
youngsters  would  be  employed.  The  fifth 
day  for  8  hours  he  would  have  some  kind 
of  basic  education  or  training.  It  Is 
shocking,  with  the  money  we  have  beoi 
spending  on  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  that  only  10  percent  of  the  out  of 
school  Neighbortiood  Youth  Corp>s  young- 
sters have  been  getting  any  traiiiing  or 
any  education  along  with  their  work.  My 
amendment  would  require  that  before  a 
grant  Is  made  to  a  local  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  provision  be  made 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Director  that 
they  are  going  to  provide  some  kind  of 
basic  education  or  basic  training  for  at 
least  one-fifth  of  the  period  for  which 
they  are  paid. 

This  Is  a  clear  and  simple  amendment, 
and  I  believe  by  this  requirement  we  can 
see  to  it.  when  the  director  is  petitioned 
for  money  for  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program,  that  he  will  go  back  and 
say,  "Fine.  We  will  give  you  the  money, 
but  you  show  us  where  you  are  going  to 
give  them  basic  education  and  where  you 
are  going  to  give  them  some  basic  train- 
ing so  you  are  uplifting  them  for  the 
future  as  well  as  putting  money  in  thelr 
pockets  at  the  present."  I  believe  that 
the  tunendment  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
Improve  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program,  and  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  say  this,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  make  the  observa- 
tl<m  that  I  am  in  substantial  agreement 
with  a  good  deal  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Just  said.  It  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  In  section  112  of 
H.R.  15111,  Uie  committee  provides  that 
in  the  shaping  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  programs,  the  Director 
shall — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"shall"— be  "formidate  and  carry  out 


programs"  to  provide  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees  with  "educattonal 
and  training  assistance,  including  basic 
literacy  tuid  occupational  training  de- 
signed to  assist  the  individuals  to  develcv 
their  maximum  occupational  potential." 
I  have  been  reading  from  the  language 
of  the  bUl. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  language  in  the  committee  Ull  does 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  is  urging. 
Por  we  want  to  Increase  the  holding 
power  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
not  only  by  making  available  a  variety 
of  services  in  the  way  of  education  and 
literacy  training  both  from  Conununity 
Action  programs  and  from  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  but 
such  resources  may  not  be  availaUe  from 
either  of  these  two  sources,  to  make  it 
possible,  as  the  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  does,  for  the  sponsors  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  to 
include  such  training  and  educatlcmal 
assistance  in  the  programs. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  conimlttee  amendment  is 
quite  adequate  without  putting  in  the 
additional  restrictions  represented  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentlemaui  from  Indiana 
that  the  committee  bill  has  put  in  lan- 
guage which  says  that  we  hope  we  can  do 
this.  This  is  the  broad  purpose  of  it. 
TTiat  is  what,  basically,  the  oflQcials  of 
the  administration  raised  and  testified 
to  originally  that  they  were  going  to  try 
to  do. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  must  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  Lf  he  will 
look  at  page  4  of  HH.  15111,  beginning 
on  line  20,  he  will  see  the  following 
language: 

NXIGHBOaBOOD  TOTTTH  COBI* 

Sec.  lia.  (a)  The  Director  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  out — 

( 1 )  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  tot  students  from  low- 
Income  families  who  are  in  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  In  such 
grades)  who  are  In  need  of  the  earnings  to 
permit  them  to  resume  or  maintain  attend- 
ance in  school,  and 

(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed  indi- 
viduals useful  work  experience  and  on-the- 
job  training,  combined  where  needed  with 
educational  and  training  assistance,  includ- 
ing basic  Uteracy  and  occupational  training 
designed  to  assist  the  indlvldiuas  to  develop 
their  maxlmimi  occupational  potential.  Par- 
ticipation shall  be  limited  to  Individuals 
aged  sixteen  through  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  f  urtiier? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  or  the  Director  Is  under  an 
obligation  to  the  Congress  to  set  up  these 
programs.    I  am  sure  that  he  will  go 
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ahead  and  try  to  aet  tb«m  up  under  thin 

pr^GcrlpUon. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment wouiid  require  them  to  make  pro- 
vision for  this  locally  before  they  are. 
fiuided. 

The  language  as  contained  in  the  bill 
says.  In  effect,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
go  ahead  and  set  up  general  programs 
which  try  to  get  these  boys  and  girls  into 
the  progr.uxL 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
mit me  to  3tate  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  we  think  his  pr(HX>8al  may 
be  too  stringent,  because  there  may  weU 
be  cases  where  all  the  out-of-school 
youngsters  in  a  local  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  may  not  need 
remedial  education  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  waste  of  expenditures  to  re- 
quire a  local  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
sponsor  to  set  up  such  a  program. 

That  is  why  the  langxiage  of  the  bill 
says,  that  useful  woric  experience  and 
on-the-job  training  are  to  be  provided 
combined  "where  needed  with  educa- 
tional and  training  assistance." , 

And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  further 
point  out  that  some  NYC  programs  pro- 
vide such  services  at  no  expense  to  the 
contractor.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment might  well  lead  to  Federal  expendl- 
tiires  for  services  that  are  already  pro- 
vided elsewhere. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  ii  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fiu-ther,  that  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  true.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  that  they  get  this  minimal  train- 
ing and  we  have  provided  that  it  would 
make  no  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  point  th£.t  the 
gentleman  made,  that  they  may  not  need 
this  basic  training  and  education,  that  is 
the  entire  purpose  of  the  Corps.  Every- 
one who  participates  in  this  program  is 
supposedly  a  person  who  needs  some  kind 
of  education  and  basic  training.  That  is 
the  concept  of  this  entire  legislation  and 
this  entire  approach.  No  one  has  testi- 
fied differently,  nor  has  the  Secretary 
taken  a  different  position . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  s^eld  further.  I  would 
ask  that  the  gentleman  read  the  bill  and 
read  it  carefully.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  bill,  the  gentleman  will  see  that 
with  reference  to  the  criticism  that  the 
gentleman  has  very  intelligently  raised, 
we  have  come  up  with  a  more  effective 
and  flexible  provision,  and  I  therefore 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chahrman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

NoV.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the 
technical  phases  of  this  legislation,  be- 
cause I  am  hot  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  so  happens  that 
in  the  congressional  district  which  it  Is 
tty  honor  to  represent  we  have  a  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Coriw.  wlilch  operates, 
under  the  name  of  "Mobilization  for 
Youth"  program. 

Experience  gained  in  the  early  Mobi- 
Usatton  for  Youth  project  on  the  Lower 
East  Side  was  part  of  the  planning  and 
built  into  ttie  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
concept.    That  work  experience  could 


provide  the  odt  for  disadvantaged  youth 
from  poverty  was  proved  early  in  the 
Mobilization  for  Youth  project.  Mobi- 
lization is  still  leading  the  way.  The 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  funded 
a  demonstration  project — now  in  opera- 
tion. Since  1962  Mobilization  has  helped 
hundreds  of  young  people  through  mean- 
ingful work  ezi)erlence.  Remedial  edu- 
cation Is  now  being  built  into  the  project 
in  two  ways:  First,  as  part  of  the  Job  ex- 
perience, and  second,  after  woilc  hours 
are  finished.  It  is  expected  that  the 
results  can  be  used  in  projects  all  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  experience  lias  shown 
that  these  various  programs  must  be  such 
as  to  attract  young  dropouts  and  if  irou 
are  going  to  wait  until  you  have  a  certain 
proportion  of  yoimg  people  before  you 
start  funding,  you  will  never  get  off  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  pro- 
gram— the  Mobilization  for  Youth  pro- 
gram.— does  meet  the  criteria  for  anti- 
poverty  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  i>eople  are  taught 
to  be  carpenters:  they  have  students 
where  they  teach  them  to  be  short-order 
cooks,  service  station  attendants,  and 
garage  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  while  I  believe  the 
idea  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoilc  is 
salutary,  nevertheless  it  would  deny  the 
vtsry  purposes  of  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  OoodbuI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Qun)  there 
were — ayes  16,  noes  40. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  three  Members  are  present,  a  quo- 
nmi. 

AMZNDMXNT    OfTKBB)    BT    KB.    KKUtMBOBN 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amandment  offered  by  Mr.  EiUMBOKit:  On 
page  6,  strike  out  Uziea  IS,  17,  18,  19,  and 
30,  and  oa  line  1  of  page  7,  fttrlke  out  "(c) " 
andln«ert"(b)". 

On  page  7,  In  line  4,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark  and  after  Une  4,  Insert  tUe  follow- 
ing:           

"xmnmaT  youth  cobps 

"SBC.  114.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
a  program  to  provide  emfrioyment  of  youths 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two 
In  private,  profitmaklng  enterprises.  The 
Director  Is  empowered  to  make  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  Insure 
that  private  employment  of  such  youths 
shall  be  under  such  conditions  and  terms  as 
to  meet  a)l  requirements  of  public  and  pri- 
vate non-profit  programs,  and  to  insure  that 
participating  youths  benefit  from  their  em- 
ployment without  exploitation  or  unreason- 
able profits  by  the  employer. 

"(3)  Programs  to  provide  employment  for 
youths  under  this  section  shall  only  be  ap- 
proved If  they  are  Implemented  through 
contracts  between  a  qualified  community 
action  agency  and  employers  under  condi- 
tions of  supervision  and  regxilatlon  by  such 
said  qualified  community  action  agency. 


"(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  an  appU. 
cation  under  this  part  only  if  he  finds  tliat 
enrollees  In  the  program  will  be  employed 
under  a  contract  or  agreement  between  the 
qualified  community  8M;tlon  agency  and  an 
employer  under  which  the  enrollees  will  be 
provided  on-the-job  training  that  meets  the 
following  requirements: 

"(1)  The  training  ocmtent  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  adequate.  Involves  reasonable  pro- 
greealon,  and  holds  promise  that  It  will 
result  In  the  qualification  of  trainees  for 
suitable  employment. 

"(2)  The  training  period  Is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training. 

"(3)  Adequate  and  safe  facilities  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  Will  be  provided. 

"(4)  The  enroUee  will  be  compensated  at 
such  rates,  Including  periodic  Increases,  as 
may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regulations 
of  the  Director,  but  In  no  event  shall  exceed 
the  rate  of  pay  for  regular  employees  per- 
forming similar  services. 

"(5)  No  enrollee  will  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  for  more  than  a  year, 
except  that  an  enrollee  may  be  permitted  to 
participate  for  one  additional  year  if  It  l« 
ascertained  that  (A)  he  will  benefit  from  an 
additional  year  under  the  program,  (B)  his 
employer  Is  making  adequate  provision  for 
his  possible  long-term  employment.  (C)  he 
Is  unable  to  qualify  for  siUtable  employment 
without  part  of  his  wages  being  paid  from 
sources  other  than  his  employer  or  for  other 
training  suitable  to  his  needs,  and  (D)  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  employer  paying  a  larger  portion  of 
his  wages  In  view  of  his  experience  and 
training. 

"(6)  Adequate  provision  Is  made  for  sup- 
plementary classroom  Instruction  where  ap- 
propriate. 

"(7)  The  training  will  Increase  the  em- 
ployablllty  of  the  enroUee  In  occupational 
skills  or  pursuits  in  which  the  Secretary 
finds  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  his 
permanent  employment. 

"(8)  The  employer  shall  pay  at  least  86% 
per  centimi  of  the  enrollee's  wage." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  is  popularly  known  a^  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  It  is  extremely  sig- 
nificant that  the  title  given  this  program 
hi  the  act  is  "Work  Training."  The  title 
states  the  clear  directive  that  the  en- 
rollees in  the  program  be  given  training. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  can  be  two- 
fold; either  to  train  the  youth  for  a  per- 
manent Job  or  to  equip  him,  for  the  most 
part  financially,  to  resume  or  continue 
his  education. 

While  thousands  of  youths  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  program  over  the  past  2 
years,  it  is  evident  that  the  "training" 
purpose  has  been  neglected  in  order  to 
fulfill  another  purpose— that  of  keeping 
youngsters  off  the  street — a  sort  of  baby- 
sitting program  for  older  babies.  In 
keeping  the  youngsters  off  the  streets 
during  the  long,  hot  summer,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  has  failed  to  pre- 
pare the  youngsters  for  the  even  longer 
cold  winter.  Is  the  program  providing 
the  youngsters  with  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  enter  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy?  No.  The  title  "Work  Train- 
ing" has  been  completely  forgotten  and 
been  replaced. 

The  extent  of  how  little  training  is 
really  Ijeing  provided  was  revealed  by  the 
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testimony  of  Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard 

Wirtz  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Poverty  this  year.  He 
disclosed  that  only  10  percent  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrollees 
were  receiving  any  remedial  education. 
Nothing  has  been  done,  because  of  a 
prohibition  in  the  law,  to  train  youths  in 
private  todustry.  , 

The  amendment  whdch  I  am  offering 
would  establish  an  industry  youth  corps 
for  the  training  and  eraplo3rment  of  un- 
skilled young  people  in  private  industry. 
Enrollees  in  the  program  would  be  those 
youths  who,  it  has  been  determined,  can- 
not profit  from  further  regular  academic 
training.  Two-thirds  of  the  wages  of  the 
enrollee  would  be  paid  by  the  employer 
and  one-third  will  be  Paid  by  OEO,  thus 
enabling  many  more  youths  to  partici- 
pate at  less  public  expanse.  Strict  train- 
ing standards  are  appBed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  enrollee. 

Bowing  to  pressure  that  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollee3  receive  some  ac- 
tual Job  training,  the  Democrats  included 
In  the  committee  bill  this  year  a  phrase 
almost  obscured  in  the  remainder  of  the 
bill,  which  states:        i 

(b)  in  approving  on-the-job  training  proj- 
ects, the  Director  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  than  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  to  pay  reasonable 
training  costs  but  not ,  wages  paid  to  en- 
roUees  for  services  performed. 

Since  it  was  Republicans  who  first 
proposed  an  Industry  Youth  Corps,  we 
are  in  favor  of  a  program  that  provides 
productive  Jobs  and  training  for  young 
people  in  private  industry  but  the  amend- 
ment to  the  biU,  undfer  consideration  Is 
unacceptable.  | 

Carefully  evaluateij,  the  Democratic 
amendment  does  not  fulfill  the  need  of 
enn^ees  for  vocational  trahiing.  The 
worst  feature  is  that!  abaolutdy  no  cri- 
teria are  established  for  training,  selec- 
tion of  enrollees,  or  qualification  of  spon- 
sors. We  shudder  to  think  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  abuses  which  have  developed 
because  of  an  absenee  of  guidelines  in 
other  war  on  poverty  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hopie  tliat  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  i«  not  a  sound  one. 
It  would  authorize  tihe  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  pay  a  third  of  the  wage  costs 
of  employing  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
enrollees  In  profitmaklng  organizations. 
There  is  no  mention  of  assistance  or 
matching  with  respect  to  nonwage 
items,  such  as  training  costs.  It  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  tell  from  the  language 
of  the  amendment  w|)ether  any  or  all  of 
these  costs  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  view  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  just  said  about  the  dangers  of 
the  committee  amendment,  it  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  with  respect  to  his  own 
amendment  that  the  use  of  Federal  fimds 
to  subsidize  private  employers  in  the 
aianner  in  which  his  amendment  would 
propose  is  fraught  with  a  number  of  po- 
tential problems  of  cxjjloitation  and  com- 
petitive inequities.     I 

I  suggest,  Mr.  ChaiWnan,  that  the  pro- 
Ision  in  the  committee  bill  relating  to 
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cm-the-Job  training  is  far  sounder,  for 
under  ibe  provisions  in  the  committee 
bill,  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  pay 
reasonable  training  costs  but  not  wages. 
The  ccHnpetitlve  inequities  I  have  sug- 
gested would  be  avoided.  This  approach 
is  one  Congress  has  adopted  under  the 
highly  successful  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

Another  point  that  should  be  men- 
tioned in  respect  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  this:  Under  his  amend- 
ment the  Federal  shtire  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program,  I  believe  I 
heard  him  say — and  will  he  correct  me 
If  I  am  mistaken? — was  75  percent.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  this  degree  of  bur- 
den, of  25  percent  burden  on  the  local 
sponsors  of  the  program,  is  an  unreal- 
istic one,  as  we  have  all  found  with  ex- 
perience under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act. 

We  feel  very  strongly  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  inclusion  of 
placement  of  enrollees  in  private  indus- 
try in  on-the-job  training  programs  as 
part  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
In  this  respect  we  are  in  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  we  feel  that  the  conunittee  ap- 
proach will  be  a  far  sounder  one. 

Therefore,  I  urge  rejection  of  the  gen- 
tleman's sunendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  sui^Mrt  of  the  amendment.  I  believe 
the  Record  should  be  clear  what  we  are 
doing  here.  Many  of  us  feel  we  should 
be  providing  Jobs  in  industry,  productive 
Jobs  in  private  enterprise  where  possible. 
Those  of  us  who  do  not  oppose  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  concept  feel 
that  it  is  missing  one  major  factor,  that 
is,  that  it  is  limited  to  providing  jobs  in 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations. 
This  would  move  into  the  fields  where  we 
can  supplement  a  wage,  where  with  care- 
fully prescribed  standards  there  can  be 
no  exploitation  and  an  employer  gives  a 
guarantee  that  in  his  opinion  this  young 
person  would  qualify  for  a  permanent 
job,  where  he  would  get  on-the-job  train- 
ing, and  where  he  has  some  promise  of 
advancement.  It  would  move  into  this 
field  rather  cautiously,  but  it  is  a  field 
we  must  move  into. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  in  this  country  is 
the  unemployment  of  imskilled  youth. 
With  all  the  advances  we  are  maldng  in 
cutting  down  unemployment  in  the  other 
sectors,  we  are  going  backwards  with 
reference  to  our  young  people.  The  un- 
employment rate  for  young  pe<H}le  is  re- 
maining very  stable,  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  at  this  stage,  particularly 
among  the  Negroes,  to  be  going  up,  while 
the  general  unemployment  rate  is  going 
down.  We  constantly  hear  the  argument 
given  by  some  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  the  minimum  wage,  that  employers 
would  hire  these  youngsters  if  they  did 
not  have  to  pay  such  a  high  minimum 
wage. 

Without  getting  into  that  argmnent 
one  way  or  another — becatuse  I  beUeve 
people  should  receive  a  minimum  wage. 


and  I  supported  the  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation— ^thls  would  give  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  this  problem.  GovCTtunent 
would  pay  some  40  to  45  cents  on  the 
boy's  or  girl's  wage,  and  the  employer 
would  pay  80  cents  or  85  cents  or  05 
cents.  The  employer  would  have  an  in- 
ducement to  take  this  yoimgster,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  imder  prescribed  cir- 
cumstances where  he  could  satisfy  the 
director  he  was  going  to  provide  training 
and  there  was  promise  that  he  w£is  going 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  this 
youngster  to  have  a  permanent  Job. 

It  is  limited  very  carefully  to  a  total 
of  1  year,  imless  there  are  very  stiff, 
stringent  requirements  met  for  the  sec- 
ond year. 

It  is  all  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Director  to  set  up  regulations  to  see  that 
there  is  no  abuse. 

I  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  ar- 
gued against  it  and  who  probably  will 
vote  against  it  today,  1  believe  very  shi- 
cerely  that  in  the  next  year  or  the  next  2 
or  3  years  they  will  find  themselves  vot- 
ing for  this  kind  of  plan,  and  they  will 
have  to  look  back  and  say,  "We  rejected 
it  when  it  was  proposed  in  1966." 

It  is  a  good  idea.  It  Is  sound.  It  should 
be  adopted.  If  the  gentlemen  will  open 
their  minds  to  some  new  ideas  which  do 
not  come  from  their  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  believe  they  might  feel  there  was  real 
merit  to  this. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  wish  to  express  my  belief  that  this 
amendment  has  considerable  merit.  As  I 
have  looked  at  the  operation  of  the 
Youth  Corps  and  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing program,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
lost  considerable  opportunity  to  utilize 
the  private  sector  of  industry  for  pro- 
viding work  experience  and  work  train- 
ing opportunities  which  would  be  helpful 
to  these  young  people.  I  believe  we  need 
to  move  in  this  direction  because,  if  these 
young  people  can  get  into  private  indus- 
try settings,  it  is  likely  they  will  pick  up 
work  disciplines  and  skills  and  attitudes 
to  help  them  survive  in  private  jobs,  and 
this  will  substantially  enhance  their 
future. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
for  offering  this  amendment.  I  would 
say,  however,  I  find  it  somewhat  of  con- 
cern that  this  would  draw  down  on  the 
funds  available  for  the  regular  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program.  For  that 
reason  I  am  not  inclined  to  sappoTt  it 
at  this  time. 

-  I  believe  the  concept  is  soimd.  I  wish 
there  were  more  attention  given  to  de- 
veloping this  kind  of  idea. 

I  believe  it  has  much  promise  and  de- 
serves more  attention. 

Mr.  (jOODEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  and  his  support  of 
the  soiuidness  of  the  concept. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of 
money,  unfortunately,  because  the  au- 
thorizations were  at  the  outset,  there  is 
no  way  we  could  Increase  that. 
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I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  entli^y  In  the  discretion  of  the  Direc- 
tor as  to  how  much  he  will  allocate  to 
this  program.  He  need  not  cut  back 
significantly  on  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  If  he  feels  the  program  is  not  tak- 
ing hold. 

The  great  value  of  It  Is  that  the  Oov- 
emment  would  pay  only  one-third  of 
the  cost.  Under  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  we  pay  90  percent,  and  in 
reaUty,  since  they  can  make  In-klnd 
contributions  for  the  10  i>ercent,  we  are 
In  effect  pajrlng  the  whole  salary. 

If  we  were  to  pay  only  one-third,  a 
great  many  more  youngsters  would  be 
helped,  if  private  eiterprise  moved  in 
and  cooperated  and  paid  two-thirds  of 
the  way. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  additional  thoughts. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
present  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  be 
continued.  I  did  witness  Its  operation 
personally  in  my  district  last  Friday.  I 
am  concerned  about  merely  adding  on 
this  new  program. 

I  do  hope  that  the  committee  members 
will  look  at  this  kind  of  approach  much 
more  carefully  in  the  future  and  that  we 
can  expcmd  this  kind  of  o]n>ortunlty  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  SCUKUKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  there 
Is  nothing  new  and  different  about  this 
amendment  which  is  not  already  t«ing 
carried  on  In  existing  programs.  More 
than  half  of  the  125,000  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Ttainlng  Act  enroUees  are 
in  on-the-job  training  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged teenagers  from  slum  areas. 

There  are  a  number  of  conTorations 
which  right  now  are  doing  excellent  work 
in  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  working  with  10 
of  the  major  steel  companies  in  putting 
disadvantaged  youths  on  the  Job-training 
program.  The  steel  companies  are  rep- 
resented by  the  president  of  the  Inland 
^tcel  Co.  and  the  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic Steel  Co.  I.  W.  Abel,  the  president  of 
the  Steelworkers  Union,  is  co<n?erating 
in  this  effort. 

A  second  example  is  the  Chicago  "Jobs 
Now"  project.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  approved  and  fimded  an  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  program  to 
recruit  and  place  3.000  yoxmg  meri  and 
women  from  the  Chicago  streets  in  suit- 
able employment.  More  than  200  pri- 
vate business  firms  in  Chicago  are  co- 
operating with  the  YMCA,  the  urban 
league,  the  State  emidoyment  service, 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  in  providing  pro- 
ductive employment  for  those  youths 
who  are  hardest  to  reach. 

The  project  is  designed  to  provide  2 
weeks  of  Job-oriented  training  including 
human  relations,  work  concepts,  groom- 
ing and  hygiene,  money  mant^ement 
and  transportation  problons.  Business 
and  industry  have  agreed  to  waive  the 
usual  standutls  for  employment — a  hle^ 
school  diploma,  no  police  record,  and 
minlminn  aptitude  test  scores.  As  the 
youths  are  placed  in  Jobs,  special  pro- 
grams are  developed  to  enhance  their 


work  habits  and  skill  performance  levels. 
Each  program  is  tailcwed  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual company,  and  Includes  such  tech- 
niques as  orientation  sessions  with  super- 
visory personnel;  classrocHn  instructian 
in  work  attitudes,  Job  skills,  and/or  basic 
education:  simulEited  work  site  experi- 
ence; human  relations  training  for  com- 
pany personnel;  and  reimbursable  on- 
the-job  training  subcontracts. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  project  wUl  be 
the  operation  of  a  seminar  center  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
for  governmental,  agency,  and  industrial 
personnel  who  are  responsible  for  re- 
cruitment, training,  and  onployment  of 
the  disadvantaged.  Participants  will  re- 
ceive human  relations  training  on  prob- 
\exaa  of  dealing  with  the  disadvantaged, 
as  well  as  direct  exposure  to  street-ori- 
ented youth. 

The  examples  are  many.  For  Instance, 
the  aerospace  industry  is  co<H>eratlng 
after  a  meeting  with  Vice  President 
HuHPHRET  many  months  ago.  The 
Northrop  Aircraft  Aviation  Co.  has  sev- 
eral hundred  yoimg  people  from  Watts 
in  on-the-job  training  programs. 

The  trainees  will  be  given  an  orienta- 
tion program  in  the  plant,  and  through 
interviews,  tours,  and  consultation  with 
a  company  counselor  will  start  a  training 
program  in  areas  wherein  it  is  felt  he 
needs  to  gain  further  skills.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  found  that  the  trainee 
could  begin  immediately  on-the-job 
training  for  a  particular  Job,  or  he  may 
need  a  balanced  program  of  literary 
training  and  Job  skill  tryouts.  As  his 
skills  increase,  he  will  be  assigned  to 
productlcm  areas  and  work  in  the  regular 
job  for  which  he  is  aspiring. 

When  an  indlvldiial  reaches  a  satis- 
factory production  rate  and  Is  capable 
of  doing  the  job  full-time,  he  will  be 
spun  off  into  that  job  and  removed  from 
the  training  program.  The  training 
vacancy  will  be  filled  with  a  new  em- 
ployee recruited  from  the  disadvantaged 
population. 

Here  in  the  East  in  Buffalo,  the  Op- 
portunities Development  Corp..  a  com- 
munity organization,  is  sponsoring  an 
experimental  and  demonstration  project 
involving  intensive  counseling,  support- 
ive services,  job  development,  on-the-job 
training,  and  basic  and  remedial  educa- 
tion at  the  job  site  for  1,000  severely  dis- 
advantaged persons. 

An  extremely  important  feature  of  this 
project  Is  a  program  to  train  200  tutors 
tat  the  basic  education  component  of  the 
project.  The  tutors  are  recruited  largely 
from  Indigenous  groups  for  a  6-week 
training  program  designed  to  develop 
tutorial  skills  in  basic  and  remedial  edu- 
cation and  a  knowledge  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  disadvantaged  persons. 

The  ODC  is  a  community  organization 
whose  board  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
NAACP,  education,  dvlc  groups,  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  a  wide  range  of 
businesses  and  industries. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  what 
is  being  done  to  train  the  unemployed 
and  disadvantaged.  It  is  proof  positive 
that  private  enterprise  has  already  been 
willing  to  engage  itself  in  this  great 
undertaking. 


But  the  Job  Corps  and  the  NYC  are 
different  programs.  In  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety It  makes  sense  for  us  to  expert- 
ment  and  innovate  to  devise  different 
means  and  techniques  of  working  with 
these  kids.  The  corporations  have  a  fine 
and  constructive  role  to  play  and  they 
are  playing  it  very  effectively  Indeed. 
No  such  new  program  is  needed  at  this 
point  in  time. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  jrleld? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Of  course.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  hate  to  see  the 
gentleman  say  that  no  such  program  is 
needed. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  said  no  such  new 
program  is  needed  because  this  training 
is  progressing  with  very  effective  leader- 
ship In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  GOODEHi.  It  is  very  limited  in 
its  scope,  though.  They  cannot  pay  the 
proper  wages.  On-the-job  training  with 
equipment  and  teachers  provided  to 
train  the  people  working  in  the'  plant 
and  being  paid  a  regular  salary  and  re- 
ceiving wages  which  are  proper  for  the 
job.  Now,  this  is  a  brand-new  approach 
which  goes  beyond  on-the-job  training 
and  says  that  these  youngsters  may  not 
be  worth  to  you  the  $1.25  but  you  can 
take  them  at  only  two-thirds  of  that  cost 
or  $1.60.  as  we  hope  the  minimum  will 
soon  be  for  all  people  imder  the  new 
TPinimum  wage  law,  for  a  1-year  period 
while  they  acquire  some  training  and 
they  will  be  worth  the  money  we  will 
have  to  pay  them.  This  is  an  experi- 
mental new  awroach  to  offer  these  peo- 
ple jobs  in  private  enterprise.  The  gen- 
tleman is  the  author  of  a  provision  in  this 
bill  to  provide  public  jobs  to  people  who 
cannot  qualify  for  private  enterprise 
jobs.  This  would  presumably  make  that 
group  of  people  you  are  trying  to  reach 
that  much  Gonaller  and  contract  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  We  should  make 
more  Jobs  available  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  We  must  have  a  dual  approach, 
I  believe,  by  providing  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed youth  both  in  the  pubhc  sector 
and  the  private  sector.  Corporations 
have  awakened,  as  I  have  Just  pointed 
out,  to  the  rieed  and  they  are  doing  very 
constructive  and  worthwhile  experi- 
ments. In  the  long  run  these  job  pro- 
grams hi  private  enterprise  will  be 
highly  valuable. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  do  not  imderstand 
the  gentleman's  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  because  It  does  do  more  than 
the  Job  Corps  does  on  it  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  believe  that  the  very 
comprehensive  committee  bill  is  the  best 
approach  to  these  problems  and  that  is 
why  we  must  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  There  are  provisions 
hi  here  to  see  that  it  is  not  exploited. 
The  guidelines  for  that  are  in  here.  The 
genUeman  should  be  f  <m-  this  amendment 
from  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  for  the  program, 
and  I  believe  the  committee  bill  does  the 
Job. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.    Tlk0  committee 
does  nothing  of  this  nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  "nie  questi(Hi  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  nUnols  [Mr.  Eruinborn]. 

The  question  was  ta^n;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Erlxmborm) 
there  were — ayes  26,  noes  41. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  |Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers.  | 

Tellers  were  refused. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  orde^'  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Chair  will  cousjt  [After  coimt- 
ing.]  Eighty-seven  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  | 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  pas] 


Albert 

Afplnall 

Ayres 

Bow 

Brown.  Okllf . 

Okllaway 

Cameron 

Carter 

Oeller 

Clark 

Daddarlo 

Dentoa 

Derwlnskl 

Dlcklnfion 

Dow 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

DtbI 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fisher 

Rood 

nynt 

Pogarty 

Oray 

Grelgg 

Outxer 


Hagan,  Oa. 

Harvey,  In^. 

Hubert 

Howard        i 

Johnson,  Of9a. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

See 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Lanxlrum 

Long,  l<a. 

McClory 

McMillan 

Mackle 

Martin,  Ala . 

Martin,  Ma44. 

Mathiaa 

Monagan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Nedat 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Bflc  1^. 


O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Pirnle 

Poag« 

Pool 

Powell 

Puclnakl 

Rees 

Reanlck 

Robtson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Scott 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

Toll 

Tuten 

Udall 

Utt 

Willis 

Wright 


Accordingly,  the  Coi^mlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chsdr, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  onl  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  Itihat  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
CB.R.  15111)  to  provl^  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called  when 
351  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
s  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  abseiiljees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal.  | 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitthig. 

AXENDUENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    BOTTDKBTTSH 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.    Mr.  Chahman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f(rflows: 

Amendment  offered  \)i  Mr.  Rohdzbttsh: 
On  page  6,  before  the  seiftl-colon  on  line  7. 
iMert  "and  no  enrollee  will  be  considered  eli- 
gible If  he  has  a  parent  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  <»  as  Mi  elective  or  ap- 
pointive official  ol  a  Stalje  or  local  govern- 
ment,". 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  very 
clear.  However,  I  would  like  to  explain 
lurther  hi  this  marmerl:  I  am  sure  that 
jy  good  friend,  the  jgentleman  from 
norlda,  the  chairman  Of  the  committee, 
»to  is  handling  this  bin,  is  aware  of  the 
«ct  that  we  have  had  widespread  crlti- 
™m  of  this  program  in  some  sections  of 
»e  country  to  the  effect  that  children  of 
•"wyees  of  the  Federal  Government 


and  employees  of  local  governments  have 
participated  in  a  program  designed  to 
alleviate  poverty.  I  feel  that  this  has  no 
place  in  our  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  very  simple  in  natiu«.  It 
merely  precludes  or  prevents  the  chil- 
dren of  a  public  employee  from  partici- 
pating in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  question 
which  we  have  to  decide  today  In  voting 
upon  this  amendment,  is  whether  or  not 
it  is  proper  for  the  children  of  a  pubUc 
official  or  public  employee  to  be  eligible 
recipients  of  poverty  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  would  be  an 
indictment  of  our  Federal  pay  system,  as 
well  as  the  pay  system  of  our  local  em- 
ployees and  other  employee  echelons  of 
Government,  if  we  should  permit  these 
children  to  continue  to  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  speak  for 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  I  say  that 
we  have  a  quandary  today.  We  have  a 
bill  pending  before  us  that  has  so  many 
different  facets  and  so  many  different 
purposes  that  many  of  us  would  like  to 
vote  upon  each  section  individually.  Of 
course,  this  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  many  of  us  find 
ourselves  in  this  quandary?  My  amend- 
ment would  alleviate  one  of  my  objec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  this 
simple  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
if  adopted,  will  alleviate  much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  g«i- 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana fMr.  RouDEBTTSH]  Whether  his 
proposed  amendment  applies  only  to 
Federal  employees  or  does  it  apply  to 
State  and  city  employees? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  state  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  the  amendment. 
If  adopted,  would  apply  to  all  public 
employees. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  statement,  because  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  of  help  in  our  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

[Mr.  ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  r  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  caiairman,  this  is  not  a  politically 
motivated  amendment  at  all.  I  believe 
It  Is  one  amendment.  If  adopted,  which 
would  alleviate  some  of  the  criticism  of 
the  program  which,  personally,  I  believe 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
proposed  amendment  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 


bor, and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  see 
fit  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush]  was  certainly 
generous  in  his  presenting  to  me  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  a  can 
of  his  proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  amendmait 
appears  attractive  on  its  face.  In  that  it 
Is  going  to  prevent  sons  and  daughters  of 
public  officials  and  employees  from  work- 
ing or  participathig  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  it  does  have  one  very  sMl- 
ous  defect,  along  with  many  others. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  very  seri- 
ous defect  it  contains  Is  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  pubUc  employees  in  my 
own  area  and  we  have  such  public  em- 
ployees all  over  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

For  Instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
the  custodial  help — ^the  charwMnen — 
who  clean  out  the  sanitary  facilities 
around  city  hall.  We  have  laboratory 
technicians  and  people  who  work  in  the 
Jails,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  people,  by 
and  large,  earn  a  very  minima]  lnco«ne, 
an  Income  that  Is  far  below  the  poverty 
Income  level. 

Mr.  Chalrmwi,  we  should  not  pay 
these  people  below  a  poverty  level,  but 
that  Is  just  the  way  the  U.S.  functions. 
It  Is  a  mistake,  that  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters should  be  penalized  because  of  the 
employment  situation  that  their  mother 
or  father  cannot  help. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should 
not  hold  out  the  opportunity  for  these 
children,  just  because  their  mothers  or 
fathers  are  not  able  to  qualify  for  better 
positions  in  our  society  or  because  bet- 
ter jobs  are  not  available  to  them. 

So  I  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  vote 
down  the  gentleman's  amendment,  as 
well  intended  as  I  am  sure  it  is,  because 
this  Is  an  opportunity  act  and  we  should 
not  make  second-class  citizens  out  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  those  poor  people 
who  do  the  service  jobs  around  our  city 
halls  and  courthouses  and  in  the 
streets — the  street  cleaners — ^who  do 
some  of  the  most  nasty,  distasteful  work 
we  have  to  do. 

Let  me  say  this  that  the  nelgfoorhood 
youth  program  has  been  cme  of  the  most 
Instantaneously  popular  and  successful 
programs  next  to  Headstart  that  we  have 
had.  By  and  large  it  has  been  well 
administered. 

Initially,  hi  the  area  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush]  and  in 
some  other  areas  in  Indiana,  thwe  were 
some  abuses  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
I>eople. 

Those  abuses  have  all  been  straight- 
ened out. 

In  a  program  that  Involves  nearly  1 
million  youngsters,  occasionally  someone 
is  going  to  sneak  in.  But  as  soon  as  in- 
eligible people  are  discovered,  they  are 
removed. 

The  administration  of  the  program 
through  the  GEO  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  through  the  local  contractors 
in  my  mind  has  been  exceptional,  and  Z 
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reepectf  oUy  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
rejected.  ^^  ^ 

Mr.   ROUDEBUSH.     Mr.   Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
•Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jUBt  wondered  11  the  gentleman  would 
concede  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
has  merely  this  purpose — whether  or  not 
a  public  employee's  children  should  be 
suitable  recipients  ol  poverty  funds.  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  fully  concede 
that  a  great  deal  of  crltlciBm  has  evolved 
around  the  fact  that  there  are  employees 
not  only  of  the  Federal  Government  but 
also  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
who  have  children  who  are  recipients  of 
poverty  funds. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman before  my  time  expires. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  have  so  many 
public  employees  all  aroimd  the  country, 
we  have  public  employees  who  just  do  not 
earn  up  to  the  poverty  level.  We  have 
lunchroom  people,  ladies  and  widows  who 
work  in  lunchrooms  to  try  to  earn 
enough  money  to  keep  their  families  to- 
gether. We  have  street  cleaners,  gar- 
bagemen  and  all  those  type  of  people 
who  are  really  the  great  lost  segment  of 
our  society.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
penalize  their  children. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  amendment  would  In- 
clude the  GI's  but  In  the  debate  some- 
time ago  when  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
we  were  talking  about  a  pay  Increase  for 
the  GI's.  It  was  pointed  out.  I  believe,  that 
about  one-third  were  below  the  poverty 
level.  These  people  are  paid  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  a 
GI  is  not  even  paid  as  much  as  a  job 
corps  enrollee.  we  ought  not  to  prevent 
his  children  from  participating  in  the 
NYC  program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    The  gentlewoman  Is 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  add  my  own  word  of  agree- 
ment with  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  Just  said.  I  think  it  Is  par- 
ticularly inappropriate  that  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  should  at  a  time  when  so 
many  young  Americans  are  fighting  and 
dying  out  there  in  Vietnam  have  sug- 
gested an  amendment  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  denying  their  sons  and 
daughters  back  here  in  the  United  States 
the  opportiinity  to  ptirtlcipate  in  this  im- 
portant program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  would  like  to  say 
in  answer  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 


gon [Mrs.  GuKNl  as  well  as  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BRAsnusl  that  I  think  this  entire  Com- 
mittee completely  realizes  and  imder- 
stands  the  fact  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  precluding  children  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  participating.  I  re- 
fer to  "employees"  and  I  hardly  think  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  gal- 
lantly defending  this  Nation  in  Vietnam 
Is  an  employee  per  se  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  He  Is  serving  his  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, he  is  receiving  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government,  but  there  Is  no  in- 
tention so  far  as  the  legislative  history 
of  this  amendment  is  concerned  to  pre- 
clude members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  only  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
there  have  been  substantial  abuses  In 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] made  reference  to  them  all  being 
straightened  out.  We  do  not  know  what 
may  happen  in  the  futiure,  but  from  the 
indications  we  have  had  of  recent  date 
I  doubt  that  they  are  all  straightened 
out  and  we  will  have  no  further  prob- 
lems. 

In  Chicago  they  had  to  drop  more  thsm 
one-foiulh  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  youngsters  last  January  because 
they  were  not  eligible — they  were  not 
poor.  We  have  had  situations  of  this 
nature  all  across  the  land. 

When  Mr.  Shrlver  testified  before  our 
committee,  I  asked  him  how  many  there 
were  of  such  cases  and  he  Indicated  they 
only  had  50  ineligible  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  since  the  simuner  ot 
1965. 

I  questioned  him  further  on  this  and 
he  held  to  this  figure. 

The  very  next  day  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Wirtz.  said  there  were  over 
5,000.  The  question  was  precisely  the 
same  and  I  repeated  it  to  Mr.  Wirtz  and 
he  Identified  that  they  had  had  over 
2,000  in  New  York  City  and  over  1.700 
in  Chicago  and  2.000  in  another  city. 
There  were  over  5.000  in  three  cities.  It 
is  very  obvious  that  there  was  significant 
abuse  in  this  program.  We  had  ex- 
amples from  Kansas  City  and  Los  An- 
geles, Texas,  all  the  way  through  Rhode 
Island.  We  also  had  a  good  many  ex- 
amples of  mayors  and  other  public  ofB- 
cials  putting  their  children  on  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  payrolls. 
That  Is  precisely  what  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  Is  aiming  at  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
m*n,  will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Perhaps  I 
mlsimderstood  the  gentleman.  I  know 
he  would  not  want  the  Rccord  to  indi- 
cate that  he  Is  saying  that  one -fourth 
of  the  boys  who  have  been  enrolled, 
young  people  enrolled  In  the  NYC  In 
Chicago  were  dropped  because  they  were 
not  poor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  report  was  made 
last  summer  as  to  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  and  I  went  to  In- 
vestigate it  In  the  fall.  They  had  7,800. 
and  they  dn^iped  over  2,300  or  2.400. 
It  was  more  tiian  a  quarter  that  had  to 


be  dropped  subsequent  to  my  visit  to 
Chicago.  They  were  dropped  in  early 
January  of  this  year  because  they  were 
over  tiie  limits  that  had  then  finaUy  been 
enforced  by  the  Labor  Department  The 
Labor  Department  tells  us  they  were  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GOODELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man raised  the  same  point  when  the 
committee  was  considering  the  legisla- 
tion. We  discussed  It  at  great  length 
and  went  into  It  thoroughly.  We  dis- 
covered that  numbers  in  Chicago  became 
ineligible  after  they  had  been  recruited 
for  the  program  because  of  the  change 
in  the  definition  of  quallfsdng  income 
level. 

Mr.  GOODEILL.     That  is  not  correct. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  did  not  discuss  it 
at  great  length  in  the  committee.    Per- 
haps you  gentlemen  in  the  Democratic 
caucus,  when  you  locked  us  out,  dis- 
cussed it  in  detail.     But  this  wsis  not 
discussed  in  detail  with  us.     In  fact, 
when  I  tried  to  question  the  witnesses 
at  some  length  I  was  gavelled  down  by 
the  chairman.    The  point  is  the  figures 
are  accurate,  and  the  Labor  Department 
indicated  that  they  had  sent  out  a  new 
directive    subsequently   that    confirmed 
and  reinforced  the  standards  that  they 
had  originally  prescribed  in  this  respect. 
The  gentleman  is  referring  to  an  entirely 
different  question,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  making  people  on  public  assist- 
ance payrolls  eUglble.     The  Labor  De- 
partment subsequently  did  modify  and 
enlarge  the  eligibility  along  those  lines. 
They    certainly    did    not   increase   the 
stringency  of  the  eligibility  rules.    The 
problem  apparently  was  that  they  did  not 
get  It  across,  and  communicate  it  to  the 
local  people  effectively.    At  any  rate,  the 
programs  that  were  set  up  showed  a  very 
high  proportion  of  them  with  significant 
numbers  of   ineligible   youngsters  who 
were  not  poor  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram.   These  were  16-  to  22-year-olds 
who  were  supposedly  dropouts  or  poten- 
tial dropouts. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  earlier.  I  would  hope  we 
could  adc^t  an  amendment  of  this  kind. 
It  would  really  be  a  help  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  administer  this  program.  I 
have  knowledge  of  an  example,  where  a 
prohibition  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
a  great  help.  I  think  I  know  our  poverty 
program  administrators  In  the  Kansas 
City  area  and  I  am  sure  they  would  wel- 
OMne  this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

We  had  an  incident  last  summer  and 
I  learned  their  desire  for  a  restriction 
such  as  is  being  offered.  They  said  "If 
we  had  something  in  the  law  that  would 
keep  relatives  out  of  consideration  for 
Jobs  we  would  not  nm  into  nearly  so 
many  problems." 

The  manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  said  that  the 
proposed  amendment  might  affect  a  few 
charwomen  adversely  and  a  few  janfto"^ 
that  are  under  the  $3,000  Income  limit. 


But  there  would  not 
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ite  very  many  of 


these.  The  Armed  Fcicces  situation  has 
just  been  discussed,  'tthere  is  no  appli- 
cation of  this  amendnjent  to  relatives  of 
those  serving  in  the  armed  services. 
Why  cannot  we  adopt  this  amendment? 
If  we  are  interested  in  making  the  pro- 
gram work  better,  let  fus  give  some  help 
to  the  administrators. '  They  would  then 
be  able  to  point  to  the  law  and  say  "Here, 
you  are  not  eligible."  That  is  the  issue. 
This  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  RomwBUSH]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  RomiEBTisH) 
there  were — ayes  35.  njoes  41. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  M^.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers.  i 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rouoebush 
and  Mr.  Gibbons.         ' 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  ,  there  were — ayes 
68.  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  Was  rejected. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the]  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objecUMi. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  de- 
bate on  this  proposal  tio  amend  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Like  most  of  thos^  present  in  the 
Chamber  today,  I  can  claim  only  limited 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  antipoverty  program. 

It  is  a  big  program!  a  new  program, 
and  a  heavily  financed  program. 

Like  all  new  prograxjiE,  It  has  not  been 
pursued  without  error  upon  occasion. 

It  deals  with  people  who  swe  largely 
without  voice  or  organization  and  must 
depend  on  others  to  speak  for  them. 

Its  results  are  chiefly  intangible  and 
its  true  value  may  not  be  known  for  sev- 
eral years  because  there  is  no  basis  for 
comparison.  | 

Given  these  factors!  the  antipoverty 
program  is  a  natural  tjarget  for  political 
opposition. 

But  we  are  here  toqay  to  discuss  leg- 
islation on  its  merits.  , 

And  we  have  a  rigl^t  to  assume  that 
material  brought  hetoTp  us  in  support  of, 
or  in  opposition  to.  pttidlng  legislation 
is  accurate  In  point  of  fact,  particularly 
where  such  material  bears  a  conunittee 
imprint.  i 

While  I  have  limited  knowledge  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  Entire  antipoverty 
program,  I  have  reliable  knowledge  of 
the  Women's  Job  Corns  center  facility 
m  my  home  dty  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

On  the  basis  of  that  knowledge,  I  say 
to  you  that  the  statements  made  regard- 
ing this  facility  on  p^es  95  to  100  of 
the  committee  report  lare  misleading  a 
distortion  of  the  facts.  I  and  therefore  are 
not  worthy  of  consideration  by  this 
Committee.  " 

"^ese  statements  wefe  originally  made 
^  this  Chamber  by  sjxjkesmen  for  the 
minority  on  March  21-: 


?3  and  April  20. 


The  contentions  advanced  by  the 
minority  spokesmen  were  two  in  number: 

First.  That  this  installation  is  a 
flagrant  example  of  political  favoritism 
and  of  extravagant  diversion  of  anti- 
poverty  funds  into  the  pockets  of  demo- 
cratic politicians. 

Second.  That  the  financial  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  to  secure 
the  structure  In  which  the  Job  Corps  is 
located — a  building  known  as  the 
Elanawha  Hotel — were  extravagant  and 
wasteful  of  the  public  funds. 

On  April  25,  I  submitted  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  statements,  both  as  to 
pollticaJ  aspects  of  placement  of  the  fa- 
cility and  as  to  the  presumed  profits  to 
be  gathered  by  the  owners  of  the  build- 
ing. 

No  documentary  evidence  counter  to 
my  statement  has  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  past  5  months. 

Yet  the  authors  of  these  charges  in- 
clude them  in  a  committee  report  dated 
June  1.  1966.  long  after  their  statements 
were  challenged. 

If  this  Is  the  type  of  so-called  docu- 
mentation to  be  offered  in  this  debate, 
then  obviously  the  minority  cannot  hope 
to  destroy  the  antipoverty  program 
through  discussion  of  the  program's 
merits,  or  lack  of  them. 

And  if  these  five  pages  of  misleading 
nonsense  are  typical  of  the  minority 
argument,  then  there  is  no  need  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  remainder  of 
their  statement. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  here  today  would 
contend  that  the  program  is  perfect,  or 
that  mistakes  have  not  been  made. 

But  it  should  be  Judged  honestly  by  its 
objectives  and  its  progress  toward  them. 
and  by  our  hopes  when  the  program  was 
authorized. 

On  that  basis  we  will  come  to  a  sound 
decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
Thp  Clerk  read  £«  follows: 

TTTUB  n AMENDMENTS  TO  Trn.E  n  OF  THE  ACT 

Community  action — Definition  of 
"community" 
Sec.  201.  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "In  an  attack  on  pov- 
erty" after  "utUlzes",  and  by  strllclng  out 
"In  an  attack  on  poverty"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  any  neighborhood  or  other 
area  (Irrespective  of  boundaries  or  political 
subdivisions)  which  Is  sufficiently  homo- 
geneoxis  In  character  to  be  an  appropriate 
area  for  an  attack  on  poverty  under  this 
part". 

Communtty  CKtion — Residence  of  srea 
representatives 

Sec.  202.  Section  202  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Dlrect<H'  shall  not  approve  a  oom- 
munlty  action  program  which  Is  conducted, 
administered,  or  coordinated  by  a  board 
which  contains  representatives  from  various 
geographical  areas  In  the  community  unless 
such  representatives  are  required  to  live  in 
the  area  they  represent." 

Community  action — Use  of  latest  data  in 
making  allotments 
Sec.  203.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  after  "State"  the 
second  time  It  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  "(as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  which- 
ever Is  later)",  (2)  by  inserting  after 
"States"  the  second  time  It  appears  In  such 


paragraph  the  following  "(as  so  deter- 
mined)", (3)  by  inserting  after  "State"  the 
second  time  It  appears  In  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  "(as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  which- 
ever Is  later)",  and  (4)  by  inserting  after 
"States"  the  second  time  it  appears  in  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  "(as  so  deter- 
^mmed) ". 

Community  action — Salary  limits 
Sec.  204.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Director  shall 
require  that  where  an  agency  pays  an  em- 
ployee engaged  in  carrying  out  a  community 
action  program  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  912,500 
per  annum,  payment  of  such  excess  shall  not 
be  made  from  Federal  funds;  and  any 
amount  paid  such  an  employee  In  excess  of 
$12,500  per  annum  shall  not  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  section  208(a)  has 
been  complied  with." 

Community  action — Work  training  for 
unemployed 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Act  ta 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(b)  Part  A  of  tlUe  n  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Useful  work  training  for  unemployed  adults 
"Sec.  211-1.  The  Director  shall  formulate 
and  carry  out  programs  to  provide  unem- 
ployed adults  useful  work  training  op- 
portunlUes  which  will  enable  Individuals 
employed  under  the  program  to  enjoy  op- 
portunity for  promotion  and  advancement, 
enhance  their  prospects  of  normal  employ- 
ment without  Federal  assistance,  and  per- 
mit or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or  serv- 
ice in  the  pubUc  interest,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  health,  education,  welfare,  pub- 
lice  safety,  conservation,  development  or 
management  of  natural  resources,  recrea- 
tional areas,  Federal,  State  and  local  parks 
and  playgrounds,  and  betterment  and  beau- 
tlflcation  of  the  community  or  area  served  by 
the  program.  Such  work  experience  shaU 
be  combined,  where  needed,  with  educational 
and  training  assistance,  including  basic 
literacy  and  occupational  training.  Such 
program  shall  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  policies  applicable  under 
this  Act  for  the  protection  of  employed 
workers  and  the  maintenance  of  basic  rates 
of  pay  and  other  suitable  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. Assistance  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Director  determines,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  eidopted  and  promul- 
gated by  blm  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  in 
excess  of  such  percentage  is  required  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices. Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
tbiOltle  in  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $88.- 
000,000  shall  be  used  only  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

Community  action — Use  of  public  facilities 
Sec.  206.  Section  205(e)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  to  pro- 
grams which  make  the  maximum  utilization 
of  existing  schools,  community  centers,  set- 
tlement hoxises,  and  other  faclUties  during 
times  they  are  not  in  xiae  tor  their  pri- 
mary purpose". 

Comm.unity  action — Funding  independent 
programs;  membership  in  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations 

Sec.  207.  Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  director  shall  carry  out  this  part 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  Insure  that,  of  funds 
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kvaiUble  for  carrying  out  sectlona  204  and 
206.  at  leaat  20  per  centum  will  be  uaed  lor 
carrying  out  independently  funded  commu- 
nity action  program*  which  are  carried  on 
In  communltlee  In  which  there  l»  being  car- 
rlsd  on  concurrently  a  commvmlty  action 
program  lor  which  an  overall  community  ac- 
tion agency  aMumes  reeponalblUty  for  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  coordinating  commu- 
nltywlde  antlpoverty  programs  and  provides 
tor  the  Involvement  and  participation  of 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  For 
purpoaes  of  this  rubsectton,  a  program  wlU 
be  deemed  to  be  Independently  funded  If  the 
grantee  la  one  tbat  develops,  and  is  fimded 
to  operate  only,  programs  which  are  of  lim- 
ited scope  and  which  does  not  have  broad 
ootnprebenslve  conmiunlty  representation  on 
its  poUcymaldng  board,  whether  or  not  the 
grantee  sponsors  one  or  several  component 
programs. 

"(g)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be  an  execu- 
tive officer  or  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  any  organization  (other  than  a 
religious  organization)  with  which  the  Di- 
rector has  entered  into  a  contract  under  this 
section  to  carry  out  a  community  action  pro- 
gram or  a  component  program  thereof." 
Community  action — Research  and  demon- 
stration*; narcotics  addiction:  emergency 
famUy  loans 

Sac.  208.  Section  207  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sw:.  207.".  by  strllt- 
Ing  out  "15  per  centum"  and  Inserting  "5  per 
centum",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:   "No  grant  or  contract  for  a 
research  or  demonstration  project  shall  be 
made  under  this   section  after  January   1. 
19e7.  except  pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  set- 
ting forth  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved 
Ymder  this  section  and  setting  forth  priorities 
among  surti  objectives.     Such  plan,  to  the 
extent  It  contemplates  activities  or  programs 
tbat  may  be  tindertalten  by  other  Federal 
agendee  or  the  making  of  grants  or  contracts 
that  might  be  made  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies having  demonstration  and  research  re- 
sponslblUtlee,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector   only    after    consultation    with   such 
^agencies.    The  Director  shall  include  as  part 
of  the  w"r.iini  report  required  by  section  608. 
or  as  a  separate  and  simultaneous  report,  a 
description   of   the   jwinclpal   research   and 
demonstration  activities  undertaken  during 
each  fiscal  year  under  this  part,  a  statement 
Indicating  the  relation  of  such  activities  to 
the  plan  and  the  policies  of  this  Act,  and  a 
statement  with  respect  to  each  such  category. 
Indicating  the  time  or  period,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  the  manner.  In  which  the  bene- 
fits or  expected  benefits  of  such  activities  will 
or  are  expected  to  be  realized.    The  Director 
shall  require  that  all  applications  or  pro- 
posals for  research,  training,  or  demonstra- 
tions shall  be  filed  simultaneously  In  the  ap- 
propriate   regional    office    of    the    Office    of 
economic  Opportunity,  and  shall  require  such 
Offices  to  review  and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto  within  fifteen  days  from 
tbe  date  of  filing. 

"(b)The  Director  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  under  this  section  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  narcotic  addiction  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts.  Such 
programs  shall  Include  provisions  for  the 
detoxification,  guidance,  training,  and  Job 
placement  of  narcotic  addicts.  Of  the  funds 
available  for  carrying  out  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $12,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
"(c)  Tbe  Director  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  under  this  section  a  program  for 
making  small  loans  to  persons  In  low-In- 
come families  to  meet  Immediate  and  urgent 
family  needs.  Tbe  total  outstanding  balance 
of  loans  made  to  an  individual  tinder  this 
subsection  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  $300. 
Loans  under  thU  subseetlcm  shaU  b^  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  amium 
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and  shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the  Director 
anall  make  pinTimnm  feasible  use  of  Fed- 
eral credit  unions.  Of  the  sums  available 
to  carry  out  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year, 
not  leas  than  $8,000,000  may  l>e  used  only 
to  carry  out  this  subsection." 

Community  action — Limttations  on 
ossistaTice 


Sac.   209.  Section   208(a)    of   tbe   Act   Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1967".  and 
by  striking  out  "60  per  centum"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "80  per  centum". 
Community   action — Deletion  of  preference 
provisions;  reservation  of  funds  for  Head- 
start  and  legal  services  programs 
Sac.  210.  Title  n  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  211,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  section  211: 
"Headstart  and  legal  services  programs 
"Sec.  211.  The  Director  shall   take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that, 
of  the  sums  reserved  under  section  203(a) 
for  carrying  out  sectlona  204  and  205  lor  each 
fiscal  year — 

"(1)  not  less  than  $352,000,000  shall  be 
used  only  for  carrying  out  programs  eligible 
for  assistance  under  such  sectlona  which  as- 
sist young  children  who  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
which  Include  (A)  the  furnishing  of  such 
comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  social, 
educational  and  mental  health  services  as 
the  Director  finds  will  aid  such  children  to 
attain  their  greatest  potential,  (B)  the  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  activities  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  parents  of  such  children 
and  the  effective  use  of  their  services,  and 
(C)  such  other  training,  technical  assistance, 
evaluation  and  follow-through  activities  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate;  and 

"(2)  not  lees  than  $22,000,000  shall  be  used 
only  for  carrying  out  programs  eligible  for 
assistance  under  such  sections,  which  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per- 
sons when  they  are  unable  to  afford  the  serv- 
ices of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  Information  as  appropriate  to 
mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
Institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  Justice  among  persons  liv- 
ing In  poverty." 

Adult  hasic  education — ^LacAc  of  hasic  skills 
Sac.  211.  Section  212  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "lanuguage."  the  follow- 
ing: "or  lack  of  similar  basic  skills,". 
Adult  X>a»ic  education — State  plan 
requirements 
Sec.  212.  Section    214(a)    of    the   Act    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Director  shall  approve 
a  State  plan  which  sets  forth  a  program  for 
use.  In  accordance  with  section  213(b),  of 
grants  under  this  part,  and  which  (consist- 
ent with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe)  — 

"  ( 1 )  contelns  a  system  of  specific  priorities 
adequate  to  assure  the  most  effective  use 
of  funds,  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  described  In  section  212  in  different 
areas  of  the  State,  tbe  extent  of  their  educa- 
tional deficiencies,  and  to  the  degree  to  which 
local  programs  or  projects  under  this  part 
will  assist  such  persons  to  become  more  re- 
sponsible and  effective  citlaens; 

"(2)  contains  specific  provisions  for  co- 
operative arrangements  with  appropriate 
public  or  nonprofit  agencies  within  the 
State  concerned  with  problems  of  poverty, 
employment,  and  health  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  sets  forth  specific 
procedures  for  implementing  such  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  local  projects  and 
programs,  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  as- 
sure that  related  services  or  assistance  needed 


by  pertlclpante  will  be  provided  and  that 
such  projects  and  programs  will  be  carried 
on  In  a  coordinated  manner  consistent  with 
tbe  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  provides  such  crtterla  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  all  projects  and 
programs  are  carried  on  In  a  way  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  adults  who  are 
educationally  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged and  that  use  Is  made  of  services,  facili- 
ties, staff,  systems,  and  methods  that  will 
best  contribute  to  this  objective; 

"(4)  provides  that  projects  and  programs 
Initiated  or  supported  under  the  plan  will 
be  subject  to  adequate  procedures  for  evalu- 
ation of  their  effectiveness  and  for  the  dii- 
semlnatlon  of  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tions whenever  appropriate  to  Interested 
agencies  and  persona  throughout  the  State; 
and 

"(6)  provides  for  administration  by  the 
State  educational  agency  In  accordance  with 
procedures  and  policies  to  (A)  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  and  accoimtlng  for  all  funds 
granted  under  section  213,  (B)  enable  tbe 
State  agency  to  make  such  prompt  reports  to 
the  Director  containing  such  Information  as 
may  be  required  to  permit  him  to  determine 
the  current  status  of  operations  or  actions 
taken  under  the  State  plan,  or  as  may  other- 
wise be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perform 
his  duties  under  this  part  or  any  applicable 
provision  of  this  Act,  and  (C)  assure  that 
such  supporting  books,  records,  and  other 
documentation  vrlll  be  maintained,  and  made 
available  to  the  Director,  as  he  finds  reason- 
ably necessary  to  verify  reports  or  otherwise 
discharge  his  responsibilities." 

Adult  basic  education — Reallotments 
Sxc.  213.  Subsections  (b)   and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 216  of  the  Aot  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  which  tbe  Director  de- 
termines will  not  be  required,  for  the  period 
such  allotment  Is  available,  for  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  (If  any)  approved  under  this 
part  shall  be  available,  first,  for  use  within 
such  State  for  the  purpose  of  grants  under 
section  218(b),  and  then,  for  reallotment  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  Reallotment  as  authorized  by  sub- 
section (b)  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
In  su<^  States  during  any  fiscal  year  as  tbe 
DlrectOT  may  fix.  Reallotments  of  funds 
from  one  State  shall  be  made  to  other  Statet 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  of  (1)  the 
amount  which  the  Director  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  Its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part,  and  (2)  any  amount 
which  the  Director  determines  may  be  al- 
lowed for  the  purpose  of  grants  under  section 
218(b)  In  such  State;  and  the  t»tal  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallocated 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  reduced.  Any  amount  re- 
allocated to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  which  Is  not  made  available 
for  purposes  of  grants  under  section  218(b) 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year." 

Adult  bcuic  education — Federal  share 
Sxc.    214.    Section   216(b)    of   the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centtun." 
Adult  bosic  educations-Special  projects  and 
teacher  training 
Sec.  216.  Section  218  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Special  projects  and  teacher  training 
"Sac.  218.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  26  per  centum 
of  the  funds   appropriated  or  aUocated  w 
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egrry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
itserved  for  use  In  mailng  special  project 
grants  and  In  providing  teacher  training  as 
(Utborlzed  In  this  sectlofi. 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  or  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  special  projects  which  will  be  car- 
ried out  m  furtherance!  of  the  purpose  of 
section  212  and  which — 

"(1)  involve  the  use  of  Innovative  methods, 
systems,  materials,  or  programs  which  the 
Director  determines  may  have  national  sig- 
nificance or  be  of  special  value  in  promoting 
effective  programs  undel  this  part,  or 

"(2)  Involve  activities  in  adult  basic  edu- 
cation, which  the  Director  determines  are  so 
coupled  with  other  Federal,  federally  assisted. 
State,  or  local  programs,  as  to  have  tuiusual 
promise  In  promoting  i  comprehensive  or 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of  low- 
income  persons  with  basic  educational  de- 
ficiencies as  described  li^  section  212. 
Tbe  Director  shall  estat^Ush  procedures  for 
malting  of  grants  under!  this  section  which 
shall  (1)  require  a  local  jar  non -Federal  con- 
tribution of  at  least  lOJ  per  centum  of  the 
project  costs  wherever  sjaslble  and  not  In- 
conislstent  with  the  puriioses  of  this  section, 
and  (2)  assure  that  In  advance  of  any  grant 
an  opportunity  for  review  and  comment  will 
be  afforded  (A)  to  the  State  educational 
agency  of  the  State  ln|  which  the  project 
will  be  carried  on  and  i  (B)  to  appropriate 
local  educational  agencies  (either  directly  or 
through  the  State  educalflonal  agency)  In  the 
case  of  any  grants  not  proposed  to  be  made  to 
such  agencies.  i 

"(c)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  provide 
(directly  or  by  con  tract)!, -or  to  make  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities.  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  of  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations to  provide,  itralnlng  to  persons 
engaged  or  are  preparing  to  engage  as  In- 
structors for  Individuals  described  In  section 
212,  with  such  stipends  and  allowances.  If 
any  (Including  traveling!  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses) ,  for  persons  unqsrgoing  such  train- 
ing and  their  dependents  as  the  Director  may 
by  or  pursuant  to  relation  determine. 
Such  regulations  shall  iprovlde  that  where 
such  training  Is  In  the  tfbrm  of  fellowships 
such  stipends  shall  not '  exceed  the  stipend 
provided  for  under  section  404(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and 
that  In  the  case  of  persons  receiving  other 
forms  of  training  such  stipend  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  stipend  provided  for  under  section 
1102  of  such  Act."  I 

Tmx  n  PBOGRAua — nuBA'hoN:  limitation  on 
ose  or  rnNDS 
Sac.  216.  Part  D  of  tljtle  n  of  the  Act  ia 
amended  to  read  as  foUotrs: 

"PABT    O DURATIOlf    OF    PROGBAM 

"Sxc.  221.  (a)  The  Dlr|>ctor  shaU  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  ftt  In  this  title  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fls<;al  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congrctas  may  authorize  by 
law.  I 

"(b)  Of  the  sums  ai^roprlated  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less  than 
•28300,000  shall  be  available  only  for  carry- 
ing out  part  B  of  this  tltlk" 

Mr.  POWELL  (intefmpUng  the  read- 
toR) .  Mr.  Chairman^  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  this  title 
be  dispensed  with,  th^t  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  openi^  amendment  at 
all  points. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  thf  gentleman  from 
New  York?  j 

There  was  no  objection. 

CXn 1840— Paft  18 


AMZNSICXMT    OIVXaED   BT    MB.    QTHK 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fc^ows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
8,  line  20,  insert  "(1)"  after  "(c)",  and.  In 
line  24,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark. 

On  page  8,  after  line  24,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  not  approve  a 
commtuilty  action  program  which  Is  con- 
ducted, administered,  or  coordinated  by  a 
board  on  which  representatives  of  the  poor 
do  not  comprise  at  least  one-third  of  the 
membership. 

"(3)  The  representatives  of  the  poor  shall 
be  selected  by  the  residents  in  areas  of  con- 
centration of  poverty,  vrlth  special  emphasis 
on  participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor. 

"(4)  In  communities  where  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  shaU 
be  made  for  selection  of  representatives  of 
such  poor  through  a  process,  such  as  neigh- 
borhood meetings.  In  which  the  poor  partici- 
pate to  the  greatest  possible  degree." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
now  moved  into  title  II,  community  ac- 
tion. If  there  is  any  amendment  the 
community  action  title  needs  it  is  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  which  numbered  amendment 
that  is? 

Mr.  QUIE.   No.  18, 1  imderstand. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  18  A?  B?  C? 
I  have  five  numbered  18. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  now  has  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provides  that  every 
community  action  board  must  have  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor. 

This  shocks  many  people,  when  one 
says  that  representatives  of  the  poor 
should  be  on  a  community  action  board, 
because,  as  said  by  many,  if  the  poor  were 
able  to  govern  a  community  action  board 
they  would  not  be  poor. 

In  the  hearings  we  have  held  and  the 
visitations  we  have  had  to  communities 
and  center  cities,  I  have  talked  with 
many  poor  people  who  are  articulate  and 
able  and  could  effectively  serve  on  a 
board. 

But  what  this  amendment  says  is 
"representatives"  of  the  poor.  If  the 
poor  decide  they  want  to  be  represented 
by  someone  who  is  not  poor,  that  would 
be  their  judgment,  but  let  us  msike  cer- 
tain they  can  make  the  judgment  and 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  people  on 
the  community  action  board  have  been 
selected  by  the  poor  to  speak  for  them. 

They  must  have  a  voice  if  they  are  to 
effectively  bring  themselves  out  of 
poverty. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  we 
have  seen  this  type  of  initiative  work  in 
Federal  programs.  The  cooperative  ex- 
tension program  is  one.  The  ASCS  in 
the  agricultural  area  is  another,  in  which 
the  people  themselves  who  are  to  be 
benefited  serve  on  the  board. 

There  are  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
country  where  this  does  not  occur,  but 
there  af  e  other  places  where  it  does.   We 


can  see  successful  ventures  where  the 
poor  are  involved. 

Many  people  in  OEO  believe  in  this 
philosc^hy,  but  what  has  happened  is 
that  many  of  them  do  not,  and  the  politi- 
cal power  of  some  mayors  in  some  cities 
prevents  the  effective  involvement  of  the 
poor  from  occurring. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  I 
would  be  glad  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man has  now  changed  his  mind  and  is 
agreeing  to  this. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  WiU  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons! 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  There  is 
one  problem  that  I  envisioned  under  It, 
however,  although  I  do  not  think  it 
should  not  be  used  as  an  ai^iiment 
against  the  amendment.  May  I  ask  you 
whether  or  not  in  conference  you  would 
be  agreeable  perhaps  to  putting  an  ef- 
fective date  on  the  operation  of  the 
amendment  so  that  those  community  ac- 
tion boards  that  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
ply without  the  procedures  set  up  imder 
this  amendment  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  comply  with  the  amendment?  I 
would  suggest  6  months  or  some  similar 
period  as  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  is  an  issue  that  could 
be  discussed  in  conference  and  inserted 
In  the  amendment  as  a  perfecting  part 
of  it.  Would  the  gentleman  have  any 
objection  to  considering  such  a  delay  In 
the  effective  date  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  6  months  Is  too 
long.  We  need  some  time  period,  but 
it  should 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Would  90  days  be 
all  right? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  90  days  would  be 
better,  but  they  can  work  it  out  down 
at  OEO  as  to  the  time  in  which  to  com- 
ply. However,  90  days  sounds  resison- 
able  to  me. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  With  that  I  certain- 
ly support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  cities  which  we  have  visited 
where  involvement  of  the  poor  is  not  suf- 
ficient. We  have  language  in  title  n 
now,  that  the  committee  put  in,  that  you 
can  have  communities  of  a  size  which 
are  actually  a  community.  We  talk 
about  community  action.  Can  you  imag- 
ine all  of  Los  Angeles  Coimty  being  In 
one  community?  Why,  that  is  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qnix]  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  I  hope  that  the  result  of 
the  action  indicated  by  the  committee 
will  be  clear  as  to  what  we  mean  a  com- 
miinity  to  be,  so  that  It  really  does  con- 
stitute a  community,  whether  it  is  with- 
in a  city  or  in  a  rural  area  and  is  more 
than  one  county.  In  so  doing,  though, 
we  must  make  certain  the  statutory  pow- 
er putting  starch  in  the  backbone  of  the 
administrators  of  the  OEO  by  saying  at 
least  a  third  or  a  fourth  is  to  be  required. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  will  see  any  suc- 
cess. There  may  be  stMne  rough  times 
because  of  it,  but  it  will  be  a  success  in 
the  community  action  venture  if  we  do 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr    FRELINOHXTYSEN.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I 
contemplated  offering  an  amendment 
similar  to  the  one  which  was  Just  of- 
fered. As  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Economic  Opportimity,  I 
might  add  we  did  look  into  the  question 
of  what  is  good  about  community  action 
programs  and  why  certain  ones  have 
gone  wrong.  In  every  case  I  think  there 
has  been  an  indication  as  to  where  there 
have  been  problems,  such  as  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago,  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  involvement  of  the  poor. 
This  amendment  would  certainly  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  secure  that 
involvement. 

Because  the  committee  did  not  do  so 
the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Opportunity,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
did  hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  some  of 
our  cities.  Specifically,  we  visited  Phila- 
delphia. Chicago,  San  Diego,  and  Bak- 
ersfleld.  Calif.  Because  our  time  and 
funds  were  limited  we  directed  our  at- 
toition  primarily  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  community  action  program  in  these 
communities.  We  did  so  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  but  primarily  because  the 
community  action  program  and  Its  re- 
quirement for  "maximum  feasible  par- 
ticipation" of  the  poor  is  the  only  really 
novel  aspect  of  the  poverty  program. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
our  findings.  In  Philadelphia  and  in 
Chicago,  we  found  that  genuine  partici- 
pation by  the  poor  in  the  community 
action  programs  was  nonexistent.  Al- 
though the  structure  of  the  programs 
in  these  two  cities  is  vastly  different,  the 
end  result  is  the  same:  the  poverty  pro- 
gram has  been  subverted  to  the  political 
ends  of  the  city  political  machine.  One 
witness  in  Philadelphia,  an  elected  rep- 
resentative of  the  poor,  said:  "We  were 
elected  as  stooges.  The  program  is  con- 
trolled from  city  hall."  To  make  sure 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
poor  in  Philadelphia  did  not  get  any 
ideas  about  their  role,  the  poverty  pro- 
gram placed  118  of  the  144  elected  repre- 
sentatives, plxis  142  of  their  relatives,  on 
the  poverty  payroll  or  in  other  city  gov- 
enunent  jobs.  One  witness  declared 
that  those  running  the  Philadelphia  pov- 
erty program  were  using  the  program  to 
build  a  "third  force"  for  Mayor  Tate's 
reelection  campaign. 

In  Chicago,  where,  of  course,  the  Daley 
machine   is   much   more   sophisticated 


than  its  counterpart  In  Philadelphia,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  create  even  the 
facade  of  maximum  participation  of  the 
poor.    The  city  administration  is  in  firm 
control.     As  one  witness  pointed  out, 
"Neighborhood  council  members  are  ap- 
pointed from  the  top  and  are  eventually 
removed  at  the  whim  of  administrators. 
Majority  decisions  of  the  councU  have 
been  overruled  by  the  Center's  director." 
In    both    Philadelphia    and    Chicago 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  see  to  it  that 
the  neighborhood  councils  have  no  funds. 
The  decision  has  been  made,  as  another 
witness  put  it.  to  control  rather  than  to 
liberate  the  people  in  the  poverty  areas. 
In  Bakersfleld.  while  there  is  maximum 
participation  of  the  poor,  there  is  vir- 
tually no  participation  by  the  rest  of  the 
commvmity.    As  a  result,  community  ac- 
ceptance of  the  program  has  become  an 
Issue  on  the  fall  ballot. 

A  universal  complaint  at  all  of  our 
hearings  was  the  ineCBciency  of  OEO 
machinery  in  approving  programs.  One 
witness  in  Philadelphia  declared  that 
OEO  "sits  on  proposals  for  an  agonizingly 
long  time— it's  like  dropping  a  rose  petal 
into  the  Grand  Canyon  and  waiting  for 
the  echo."  Reports  of  waiting  as  long  as 
18  months  for  approval  of  programs  were 
common  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  San 
Diego,  and  Bakersfield.  One  witness  in 
San  Diego  pointed  out  that  projects  must 
be  approved  at  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional levels  but  because  of  the  turnover 
of  personnel  evaluating  the  project  it  is 
difficult  to  learn  the  status  of  a  project 
application.  A  witness  in  Bakersfleld  put 
it  more  strongly  when  he  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  learn  the  disposition  made  of 
an  application  on  the  regional  and  na- 
tional level. 

There  were  complaints,  too.  about  the 
application  forms — their  length  and 
complexity.  As  a  witness  pointed  out. 
on  the  one  hand  we  insist  that  the  poor 
must  participate  in  the  programs  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  we  force  them  to  find 
Rome  Ph.  D.  to  write  up  their  program  in 
the  appropriate  jargon.  The  end  result 
is  that  originators  of  the  program  do  not 
recognize  their  offspring  and,  indeed, 
after  it  has  gone  through  the  bureau- 
cratic mill  the  offspring  has  become  a 
changeling. 

Complaints  were  also  registered  that 
OEO  sets  up  too  many  controls  and 
minute  criteria  that  make  it  difficult  at 
best  to  carry  out  the  program  on  a  local 
level.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
prepackaged  programs  such  as  Upward 
Bound  and  Headstart.  Many  witnesses 
called  for  greater  flexibility  so  that  such 
programs  can  be  tailored  to  local  needs. 
Generally  speaking,  witnesses  had 
faith  in  the  community  action  concept 
imd  want  to  see  the  program  continued 
as  it  Is  without  restricting  funds  for  pro- 
grams In  specific  categories.  The  cate- 
gorical approach  that  is  in  such  disrepute 
in  our  public  swsistance  programs  should 
not  now  be  imposed  on  the  poverty  pro- 
gram as  seems  to  be  the  plan  irnder  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering. 

These  su-e  some  of  our  findings.  I  hope 
that  next  year  the  committee  will  aban- 
don the  notion  that  all  wisdom  resides 
in  Washington  and  will  hold  hearings  in 
the  field.    As  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  [Mr.  Carey]  indicated  emphatically 
yesterday  such  hearings  are  necessary, 
particularly  in  his  own  city  of  New  York. 
I  am  sorry  Republicans  have  not  been 
there  yet  and  I  hope  Democrats  will  join 
us  in  these  efforts  after  the  election.  The 
Committee  has  a  real  responsibility.  If 
they  face  up  to  that  responsibility  they 
will  learn  first  hand,  as  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Economic  Opportunity  did, 
of  the  hopes  people  have  for  the  poverty 
program  and  their  genuine  desire  to 
make  this  program  work.  They  will 
learn  that  the  people  on  the  frontline 
of  the  war  have  a  large  contribution  to 
make  in  the  success  or  failure  of  this 
venture. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
want  first  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Jtflnnesota's  labors  in  this 
field.  He  has  been,  since  the  inception 
of  this  act,  struggling  to  try  to  make  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  live  up  to 
the  intent  of  Congress.   On  December  23, 

1964.  I  first  criticized  the  poverty  pro- 
gram for  its  absence  of  poor  people  on 
antipoverty  committees.  Nothing  hap- 
pened. On  April  11.  1965,  I  again  made 
a  public  criticism  of  the  lack  of  represen- 
tation of  the  poor  in  the  antipoverty 
programs.  Finally  I  was  able  to  sit  down 
with  Mr.  Shriver  and  he  sent  me  a  letter, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  dated  May  12, 

1965,  in  which  he  said  that  the  poor  shall 
not  participate  where  there  are  "other 
compelling  reasons  for  their  not  par- 
ticipating." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sent  that  letter  back 
to  him. 

And  finally,  on  May  12. 1  received  from 
Mr.  Shriver  word  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  going  to  see  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  not  incor- 
porated in  any  written  memorandum, 
Mr.  Shriver,  over  a  year  ago,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  in  my  office,  said 
he  believed  that  the  percentage  should  be 
one-third.    I  said.  "Fine." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  commitment  is 
not  being  carried  out. 

We  stand  today  on  the  verge  of  a  very 
bad  situation  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area  of  Brooklsm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Carey, 
our  colleague  who  serves  on  this  com- 
mittee, from  the  great  State  of  New 
York— talked  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  yesterday  about  the  fact  that  there 
were  55  people  on  the  board  in  the  pov- 
erty area  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  m 
Brooklyn,  but  that  only  2  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  represents  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act,  it  represents  a  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  i 
believe  that  this  is  the  strongest  point 
which  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  make 
in  the  entire  restructuring  of  this  Diu. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  see  a 
unanimous  vote  In  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  moveto 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  amidellghted  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full-cammittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell], 
has  accepted  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  genttdeman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qtm]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  b^Ueve  it  has  been 
made  perfectly  clear.i  not  only  during 
the  past  year,  but  before,  that  there  is  a 
need  for  this  kind  of  directive  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  more  meaningful  involve- 
ment of  the  poor  in  th^  development  and 
administration  of  local  community  ac- 
tion programs  and  on  tihe  c(»nmunity  ac- 
tion boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  jis  basic,  if  we  are 
really  going  to  give  pk>ple  a  chance  to 
help  determine  their  own  future.  The 
people  in  the  disadvantaged  areas 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  In 
the  decisionmaking  process.  They 
know  better  than  anyaae  else  what  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  aillevlate  the  prob- 
lems which  this  act  is  qeeigned  to  correct. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairmsm,  when  this 
bill  was  pending  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  on  July  21,  1965,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  designed  to  ac- 
complish this  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  to- 
day that  purpose  Is  no^  being  suiH>orted 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Powell],  the  chairmah  of  the  commit- 
tee. T[ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beliJEfve  what  I  argued 
then  is  appropriate  to  say  now. 

I  said  then: 


Jl. 


I  believe  very  strongly  'that  there  shoulc 
be  a  real  Involvement  of  people  In  the  are«, 
affected,  that  what  we  are  concerned  with  as 
much  as  poverty,  In  i^rms  of  economic 
poverty,  Is  also  the  pov4"ty  of  power.  Peo- 
ple In  the  ghetto  commutiltles  are  {wwerless. 
One  way  to  overcome  thl$  poverty  of  power 
Is  to  provide  a  process  \fbereby  representa- 
tives of  the  community  tire  elected  to  local 
Community  Action  boardsi 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  poor  people  are  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  helpl  shape  their  own 
destiny,  then  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
true  representation  and  the  maximum 
feasible  use  of  elections  to  select  such 
representatives  to  serve; on  policsmitUring 
boards  or  other  bodies.  [ 

The  conununity  action  program  offers 
an  opportunity  for  poople  to  work  to- 
gether to  identify  common  interests  and 
to  articulate  their  need*.  If  the  poverty 
of  power  is  to  be  overcome,  indigenous 
leadership  must  be  encouraged  to  emerge. 
That  is  why  we  wrote  Into  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  hi  18(84,  when  we  first 
passed  it,  that  a  comnjunity  action  pro- 
gram is  one  "which  is  developed,  con- 
ducted, and  administer^  with  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation  of  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  | 

Ito.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr-  Chairman,  I  desire  to  propound  to 
"»  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
vm]  some  questions  with  reference  to 
fus  proposed  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
•mendment  which  ha$  been  offered  by 
«e  gentleman   from  JMinnesota    [Mr. 


Quie]  would  apply  to  CAP  boards?  Is 
that  what  we  are  now  talking  about? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  will  yield,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  at  least  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  a  board  being  representa- 
tives of  the  poor  or  being  composed  of 
members  of  the  poor,  as  the  gentleman 
states  in  his  proposed  amendment  in  sub- 
section 2,  the  gentleman  does  not  mean 
that  a  school  board  would  be  required 
to  restructure  itself  and  elect  one-third 
of  the  members  from  this  group  in  order 
to  carry  out  its  community  action  pro- 
gram, or  its  conduct,  as  the  gentleman 
proposes  In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  would  prohibit  a 
school  boso-d  from  being  the  CAP  agency. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  A  school  board  could 
conduct,  let  us  say.  a  Headstart  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  The  CAP  agency, 
which  is  comprised  of  at  least  one-third 
of  the  representatives  of  the  poor,  coiud 
contract  with  the  local  school  board. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  AU  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  amendment  is  the  CAP 
agency? 

Mr.  QUIE.    Yes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  so-called  um- 
brella agency,  which  is  the  term  that 
has  been  used  rather  loosely  to  describe 
the  CAP  agency? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  right — the  um- 
brella agency. 

Of  course,  sometimes  in  the  larger 
cities  they  have  component  boards  run- 
ning a  part  of  the  community  action 
programs  in  a  part  of  the  city,  such  sis  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  this.  These  component 
boards  would  be  required  to  contain  one- 
third  representation  of  the  poor  also. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Let  us  take  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  the  city  council  is 
actually  the  governing  body  In  the  city 
and  the  city  itself  is  conducting  a  part 
of  a  community  action  program;  this 
would  not  envision  a  restructuring  of  the 
whole  city  coimcll? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  city  council  is  at- 
tempting to  be  the  umbrella  agency,  no. 
If  the  city  council  thought  It  could  be 
the  umbrella  agency,  then  it  would  not 
be  permissible,  because  there  would  have 
to  be  at  least  one- third  representatives 
of  the  poor  on  the  board. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  understanding  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  srield  further,  this  would 
not  permit,  as  we  have  seen  in  such  cases 
as  in  Cleveland,  where  they  tried  to  com- 
ply with  the  urgings  of  the  OEO  by  ap- 
pointing some  ADC  mothers  to  the 
Community  Action  Board  and  felt  that 
they  had  representatives  of  the  poor; 
this  spells  out  that  at  least  one-third 
of  the  boards  must  be  selected  by  the 
poor  themselves. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quze]  and 


supported  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Powell. 

I  think  it  is  needed.  It  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  poor  to  have  a  mean- 
ingful and  effective  voice  in  the  deter- 
mination and  direction  of  their  own 
future.  This  is  clearly  essential  both  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  New  York,  to  cite 
one  example  and  in  Lawndale.  Chicago, 
to  cite  another. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  this  debate,  but  sometimes  my  prag- 
matism causes  me  to  get  Involved  in 
some  of  these  idealistic  Ideas. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  poor  being 
involved  In  this.  But,  on  a  practical 
basis,  an  amendment  of  this  kind.  It 
seems  to  me,  would  be  just  as  logical  eis 
passing  a  law  saying  that  one-third  of 
all  the  defeated  candidates  for  Congress 
ought  to  be  seated  in  the  House.  Or 
every  time  a  business  starts  up  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  one-third  of  the 
board  of  directors  people  who  have  gone 
bankrupt. 

Now,  a  lot  of  these  people  that  you  are 
going  to  involve  in  this  have  been  fail- 
ures all  their  lives  and  they  do  not  know 
how  to  make  anything  run  right.  If 
your  idea  Is  to  put  them  on  here  to  get 
them  involved  and  teach  them  some- 
thing, that  is  one  thing;  but  just  coming 
In  with  an  amendment  saying  you  have 
to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  those 
who  have  never  been  successful  in  any- 
thing to  run  this  program  really  does  not 
make  much  sense.  You  might  flnd  you 
will  have  more  headaches  when  you  get 
through  than  you  had  when  you  got 
started. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  stated  rather  forcefully  a 
viewpomt  that  I  think  Is  largely  held  by 
a  great  many  people  who  do  not  fully 
understand  the  concept  of  Involving  the 
poor  In  helping  themselves.  This  is  not 
a  concept  that  the  poor  will  run  a  pro- 
gram themselves  or  that  they  know  more 
than  the  welfare  people  do  or  the  soci- 
ologists or  other  administrators.  That 
is  the  key  to  success  in  this  program. 

It  offers  the  poor  influence  over  the 
type  of  program  that  will  be  put  into 
effect  supposedly  to  beneflt  them.  It 
gives  them  some  voice  in  setting  priori- 
ties. If  the  plaimers  decide  that  they 
want  to  move  into  a  certain  slum  area 
and  do  something  about  a  recreational 
park  and  the  people  there  feel  that  they 
would  much  rather  have  the  money  spent 
on  getting  rid  of  rats  or  the  garbage  or 
whatever  else  it  is,  they  will  speak  up 
and  they  will  have  some  influence.  They 
will  have  votes.  They  are  not  just  an 
advisory  committee  somewhere  that  Is 
ignored. 

Unfortunately,  on  our  committee  when 
we  adopted  the  original  poverty  pro- 
gram, we  had  some  discussion  about  this 
general  language  requiring  maximum 
participation  of  the  residents  of  an  area 
to  be  served  and  did  nothing  to  clarify  it. 

Some  of  us  raised  the  question  that 
this  was  ambiguous  and  would  cause 
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problems.    It  has  caused  problems  all 
over  this  country.     In  the  community 
action  boards  there  has  been  almost  con- 
tinuous controversy.    How  many  do  you 
have  to  have?    What  is  maximum  feasi- 
ble participation?    In  Chicago  they  said 
that  the  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  the  poor  means  that  we  will  hire  as 
many  of  the  poor  as  we  can  as  commu- 
nity representatives,  and  they  do  not 
have  a  single  representative  of  the  poor 
on  the  Chicago  Community  Action  Bofurd. 
selected  by  the  poor.   Mayor  Daley  takes 
the  view  of  participation  of  the  poor 
that  he  can  select  some  people  who  are 
poor  who  will  speak  supposedly  for  the 
poor  residents.    Of  course,  they  are  ac- 
countable not  to  the  poor  residents  of 
the  area,  but  to  Mayor  Daley,  or  the 
other  individual  who  has  appointed  him. 
As  a  result,  you  have  none  of  this  ferment. 
You    have    none    of    this    Involvement 
In  the  Chicago  program.    We  have  had 
such  uneven  administration  in  this  pro- 
gram by  Mr.  Shriver  that  we  have  some 
areas  that  have  been  denied  funds  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  enough  Involve- 
ment of  the  poor,  while  Chicago  goes 
right  on  without  a  single  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  poor.    This  Is  just  In- 
tolerable. We  should  have  set  this  stand- 
ard originally.    We  have  the  same  kind 
of  lack  of  fuller  Involvement  in  Los  An- 
geles, Cleveland,  Memphis,  San  Antonio, 
St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Albany,  Mobile,  Oak- 
Ifljid,  Chicago,  as  I  have  mentioned,  Bal- 
timore, Newark,  and  I  could  go  on,  as  I 
am  sure  the  chairman  would  agree  with 
me. 

It  Is  time  that  we  laid  out  clearly  in 
the  statute  what  we  mean.  I  lun  very 
frank  to  say  that  a  good  proportion  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  on  our  committee  have 
opposed  this  concept.  They  have  been 
afraid  of  the  concept.  They  have  said 
"Let  us  not  have  poor  people  involved 
here  on  community  action  boards."  I 
am  delighted  that  we  have  reached  the 
stage  now  where  we  can  have  an  agree- 
ment and  insist  that  they  have  at  least 
one-third  representation  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  In  support  of 
the  point  that  he  has  made  about  Chi- 
cago, It  was  my  clear  impression  when 
vlsittng  Lawndale  that  the  number  of 
people  there,  the  indigenous  poor  that 
were  not  fully  Involved  and  who  had  no 
sense  of  participation  with  regard  to 
their  future,  and  decisions  relative  there- 
to, amongst  other  things  made  clear  to 
me— and  I  believe  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York— that  it  Is  essential  that  the 
poor  have  a  conviction  that  this  is  a 
program  In  which  they  are  involved,  and 
In  which  they  can  participate  in  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  am  from  New  York, 
ao  I  am  neutral.  But  I  went  to  Chicago 
with  the  gentleman  frwn  New  York  [Mr. 
Rxn)].    However,  he  went  alone  to  the 


Lawndale  area,  so  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
pute what  he  has  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

The  Chair  hears  none:  the  gentleman 
Is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  In  the  city  of  Chicago, 
where  I  visited,  we  foimd  excellent  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  think  the  gentlemtm 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reh)]  will  disagree 
with  me  on  this.  We  found  excellently 
conducted  programs  in  terms  of  the  pov- 
erty program.  They  were  almost  ideal 
compared  with  those  in  my  own  city. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  one  sentence,  I  will  continue 
to  yield. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  found  more  people  in 
opposition  because  of  the  section 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  yield  further  at  this  time.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
again  in  a  moment. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  agree  with  his  char- 
acterization of  the  Chicago  program.  In 
my  observation  I  have  found  that  most 
of  the  people  in  the  West  Side,  most  of 
the  people  in  the  Lawndale  area,  most  of 
the  people  in  the  Woodlawn  area,  did  not 
feel  they  were  involved  in  this  program, 
or  these  programs.  Nor  did  they  feel 
that  the  programs  were  really  meaning- 
ful In  reaching  them.  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  has  commented 
persuasively  and  effectively  along  the 
same  lines. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  just  want  to  repeat 
my  offer,  and  agree  with  you  on  this, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  are  the  hardest  per- 
son I  have  tried  to  agree  with  on  any- 
thing. If  I  had  opi>osed  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  long  you  would 
have  token.  I  agree  with  you  on  that 
interpretation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  want  to  reiterate  I 
am  delighted  the  gentleman  has  agreed 
now,  and  I  sun  very  disappointed  that 
2  years  ago  the  gentleman  did  not 
agree,  and  last  yesu-  he  did  not  agree, 
because  if  he  and  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues had  we  would  have  avoided  most 
of  these  problems  we  had  in  the  com- 
munity action  programs. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  first, 
that  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  CU- 
cago,  or  what  their  problems  are,  or  New 
York,  or  most  of  the  other  cities  that 
have  been  mentioned.  But  I  do  rise  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota — If  I  may  have  his  atten- 
tion— because  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  the  author  of  this 
amendment. 
Mr.  QUIK    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  SISK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  few  questions  about  this 
business  of  the  poor.  Lord  knows,  no 
politician  Is  crazy  enough  to  oppose  the 
poor.  We  all  talk  about  the  poor.  Frank- 
ly, some  of  us  still  claim  to  be  poor,  i 
would  like  to  have  from  the  gentleman 
his  interpretation  of  what  the  poor  are. 
We  have  had  scone  problems  on  the  com- 
munity action  program  with  reference  to 
the  representatives  of  the  poor.  What 
does  the  gentleman  define  a  representa- 
tive of  the  poor  to  be? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  has  put  his 
finger  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems we  have,  and  that  is  understanding 
who  is  poor.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  when  the  debate  began,  so 
far  we  see  the  economic  figure  of  $3,000 
or  thereabouts  used  for  a  family  of  four, 
but  my  amendment  does  not  require  any- 
body to  take  a  pauper's  oath  or  come  in 
and  declare  he  is  poor  to  serve  on  a  com- 
munity action  board. 

What  my  amendment  does,  on  number 
three,  if  there  is  a  concentration  of  pov- 
erty in  the  city — everybody  recognizes 
that  all  large  cities  have  such  areas— 
everyone  in  such  an  area  would  be  able 
to  take  part  in  an  election  process  or  a 
neighborhood  meeting,  if  they  wanted  to 
use  that  method,  because  practically 
everybody  in  such  a  community  is  poor. 
The  amendment  would  require,  however, 
an  emphasis  on  participation  by  the  peo- 
ple who  are  poor.  In  determining  who 
the  poor  are  in  a  rural  area,  people 
pretty  well  know  who  they  are,  and  they 
would  be  invited  into  a  neighborhood 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  could  cite  the  gentle- 
man an  illustration,  we  have  a  couple 
of  areas  in  my  district  where  we  have 
had  fights  develop  over  who  was  going 
to  be  on  the  commission  and  so  on. 
What  brought  about  some  of  this  was  the 
fact  that  certain  representatives  of  GEO 
claim  that  to  qualify  as  poor  the  repre- 
sentative had  to  have  an  income  below 
$3,000  in  order  to  serve.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman interpret  this  to  mean  anything 
like  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  What  I  am  talking 
about  in  my  amendment — and  I  hope 
everyone  will  understand  that — these  are 
representatives  of  the  poor  In  a  city.  K 
in  a  certain  area,  there  might  be  an  at- 
torney Uving,  and  the  people  who  are  poor 
wanted  him  to  be  a  representative,  he, 
himself,  would  not  be  poor,  but  he  could 
be  a  representative  of  the  poor,  if  they 
selected  him. 

Mr.  SISK.  All  right.  I  am  inclined  to 
go  along  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
gentleman.  Unfortunately,  we  have  had 
some  people  out  running  around  and  set- 
ting up  regulations  and  trying  to  tell  peo- 
ple how  to  organize  these  boards  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
gentleman.  I  want  to  see  representatives 
of  the  people  from  areas  that  have  these 
problems  serve  on  these  boards.  I  thlnK 
this  Is  excellent  When  we  go  Into  a 
community  and  they  have  a  problem  ana 
they  select  people,  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
some  arbitrary  figure  set,  and  say  tnai 
the  representaUve  himself,  must  have 
earned  less  than  a  stipulated  amount. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  me 
gentlonan  yield? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  ChMrman,  the  gentle- 
man has  put  his  finger  on  the  problem. 
We  had  some  voting  on  this  problem  in 
Ohio,  and  2  percent  df  the  people  voted. 
Mr.  GooDELL  says  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  problem,  aiid  maybe  I  do  not. 
I  do  understand  enough  about  it,  that 
when  he  talks  about  getting  the  people 
Involved,  and  then  wej  only  get  2  percent 
involved,  and  they  seti  up  some  ne'er -do- 
wdls,  who  want  to  stir  up  trouble  and 
rioting,  then  we  get  these  speeches  about 
what  Is  wrong  with  this  administration, 
and  they  are  not  doing  anything  about 
rioting  in  the  streets. 

It  might  be  all  right  to  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it,  too;  but  in  the  majority  party 
we  have  the  responsibility  and  we  cannot 
do  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chjoirman,  for  exam- 
ple, we  had  a  series!  of  elections.  We 
were  going  to  elect  a  certain  nimiber.  I 
believe  they  decided  that  15  members 
of  the  commission  Should  be  elected. 
They  went  out  to  these  areas  and  pub- 
licized it.  I  know  that  in  one  area  three 
people  showed  up  to  vote.  In  one  area 
I  believe  two  people  shpwed  up. 

The  point  is  that  berhaps  this  Is  the 
only  way  to  do  it.  If  \ife  can  get  enough 
interest  for  the  peopl^  to  come  in  to  get 
a  vote.  It  might  be  done.  I  would  hope 
we  are  not  setting  a  precedent  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shoiild  merely  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  w^  are  not  here  set- 
ting up  some  specific  line — whether  it  be 
$3,000  or  $2,000  or  $4,000— to  say  that 
an  Individual,  to  serve  on  a  commission, 
shall  have  an  income  level  below  that  IJf 
he  is  going  to  represent  the  poor. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  said  that  was 
not  his  intent.  , 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  thid  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  what  I  jnld.  I  stated  my 
Intent.  j 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we  will 
not  have  confusion  ill  over  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  setting  i  up  of  community 
action  agencies,  where  they  do  not  know 
what  percentage  redtesentaUon  there 
ought  to  be  as  it  has  Hen  to  date.  This 
wiU  make  it  clear.  There  will  not  be 
vacillating  administrators.  They  will 
know  when  they  set  the  program  up  in 
the  community  or  request  funding  that 
the  poor  must  be  represented. 

Mr.  SISK.   I  thank,  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Wc.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  i>  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Leti  it  be  clearly  es- 
tablished, in  response  to  the  gentleman's 
statement,  there  is  absolutely  no  means 
test  Involved  in  this  Whatsoever. 

W^.  SISK.  My  oHleague  will  agree 
wtth  me,  will  he  not,  tjiat  there  were  at- 
«n«>t8  at  times,  certainly  In  my  own 
wate.  to  set  up  mean*  tests  in  the  past. 

Mr.  POWELL.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  SISK. 
^nied  about. 


That  is 


what  I  am  con- 


Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  why  I  am  try- 
ing to  respond  to  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  Is  good.  I  appreciate 
the  statement. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  In  Los  Angeles  par- 
ticularly they  set  an  income  level  and 
said  that  a  person  must  qualify  within 
this  income  level — I  believe  $4,000 — in 
order  to  vote  and  in  order  to  be  elected. 
That  situation  developed  because  we  had 
no  clear  guidelines,  and  the  local  people 
decided  that  was  what  they  would  try. 

That  was  not  our  intent. 

The  GEO  went  in  and  said,  "It  is  up 
to  you  to  woi^  this  out  any  way  you 
want." 

The  way  this  is  designed  is  to  avoid 
that  problem.  It  provides  that  they  shall 
elect  them  from  areas  of  concentration 
of  the  poor.  It  is  not  too  difficult  in  any 
lu-ban  area  to  know  where  there  are  con- 
centrations of  poverty.  They  will  have 
representatives  elected  from  that  au-ea. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  should  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

I  have  a  contract  here  between  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
National  Education  Association  for  $410,- 

000  to  expose  24  public  school  teachers 
to  the  Job  Corps  and  conservation  pro- 
grsmis. 

I  have  received  two  answers  from  two 
different  people  In  the  GEO.  One  of 
them  told  me  it  was  financed  imder  the 
CAP  program  and  the  other  told  me  It 
was  financed  under  title  I,  the  Job  Corps. 

1  do  not  find  the  language  under  title  I 
which  would  authorize  it. 

If  this  is  financed  under  CAP,  as  I 
believe  Is  the  case,  how  would  the  amend- 
ment affect  this?  Would  the  NEA  be 
required  to  have  one-third  of  the  people 
administering  this  progrsmi  selected  by 
the  poor? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  if  a  CAP  agency  contracted  with 
the  NEA,  the  NEA  would  not  have  to  do 
it,  because  the  CAP  agency  can  contract 
for  service  with  anyone.  But  the  CAP 
which  contracted  would  have  to  have 
one-third  of  its  Board  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  Office 
of  Economic  Opportimlty,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  has  contracted  with  them  under 
the  CAP  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  So  that  the  NEA  Is  a  com- 
munity action  agency? 

To  me  that  is  clearly  a  violation  of 
the  law.  I  cannot  see  how  they  could 
possibly  do  that.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to 
conceive  of  it. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the 
Job  Corps  program.  Instead  of  sending 
teachers  to  the  Job  Corps  to  learn  how 
to  teach  seems  unrealistic.  It  would  be 
better  to  send  the  personnel  of  Job  Corps 
to  some  of  our  public  and  private  schools 
to  learn  how  to  teach  these  young  people. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  may  say 
so,  I  still  do  not  have  an  answer  to  my 


question.  If  this  Is  financed  under  titie 
n,  what  would  be  the  impact  of  the  gen- 
tieman's  amendment?  The  contract  Is 
between  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  by  some  stretch  of  the 
imagination  of  the  Director  he  considers 
the  NEIA  to  be  a  community  action 
agency,  the  NEA  woxild  have  to  have  one- 
third  representation  of  the  poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  ICR.  RKIO  OF  NEW  TOSK 

Mr,  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  On  page  12,  Une  21,  "alter  program 
thereof",  add  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  No  funds  shall  be  released  to  any 
public  OP  private  non-profit  agency,  or  com.- 
blnatlon  thereof,  under  this  section  unless 

"(1)  m  the  case  of  a  public  agency,  the 
grantee  organization  shall  have  submitted  to 
the  Director  a  letter  or  statement  from  the 
appropriate  pubUc  financial  officer  of  the 
community  or  of  the  pubUc  agency  which 
will  maintain  the  accounts  of  such  agency, 
stating  that  such  officer  accepts  responsi- 
bility for  providing  financial  services  ade- 
quate to  insure  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  an  accounting  system  by  such 
agency  and  its  delegate  agencies  with  the 
internal  controls  adequate  to  safeguard  the 
assets  of  such  agencies,  check  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  accounting  data,  promote 
operational  efficiency  and  encourage  adher- 
ence to  prescribed  management  policies;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  private  nonprofit 
agency,  the  grantee  organization  shall  have 
submitted  to  the  Director  an  opinion  from 
a  Certified  Public  Accountant  or  a  duly 
licensed  public  accountant  stating  that  the 
grantee  has  established  such  an  axxountlng 
system. 

"(i)(l)  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a  pr». 
llminary  audit  siirvey  within  3  months  after 
a  grant  or  contract  has  been  made  with  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  or  com- 
bination thereof,  under  this  section  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  grantee  or- 
ganization's and  Its  delegate  agencies'  ac- 
counting systems  and  Internal  controls. 

"(2)  Within  30  days  of  the  completion  of 
Btujh  survey,  the  Director  shall  determine 
on  the  basis  of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
resulting  from  such  survey  whether  the  ac- 
counting systems  of  the  grantee  organization 
and  its  delegate  agencies  meet  the  standards 
set  forth  \n  subsections  (h)  (1)  and  (h)  (2). 
If  he  shall  determine  that  the  standards 
have  not  been  met,  he  shall  Immediately 
notify  the  grantee  organization  of  his  de- 
termination and  he  shall  consider  whether 
suspension  of  further  payment  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  subject  grant  is  warranted. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  suspension  of  any 
grant  funds  pursuant  to  subsection  (i)(2), 
the  affected  agency  shall  have  6  months 
from  the  date  of  notice  of  suspension  in 
which  to  establish,  with  the  advice  of  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  auditors,  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  in  subsection  (h).  A  new 
audit  shall  be  performed  within  this  period 
and  if.  by  the  end  of  this  period,  the  Director 
is  still  unable  to  determine  that  the  account- 
ing system  meets  the  required  standards  he 
shall  terminate  the  contract  or  grant. 

"(J)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  rules 
and  reg^ulations  as  may  be  required  to  insure 
that  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or 
combinations  thereof,  maintain  the  stand- 
ards of  accounting  set  forth  In  sections  205 
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<b)(l)  and  (2)  and  (l)(a)  dxulng  the  period 
of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this  section. " 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  would  place  clearly 
in  the  law  certain  accounting  and  audit- 
ing requirements  to  be  followed  by  com- 
munity action  agencies  including  pro- 
visions for  the  submission  of  statements 
by  responsible  financial  officers,  general 
definitions  of  adequate  accounting  sys- 
tems and  requirements  for  a  preliminary 
audit  survey  and  followup  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
that  the  funds  are  being  expended  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
most  need  help  and  training.  Clearly, 
there  have  been  some  serious  instances 
of  maladmlnlatration  and  lack  of  full  and 
accurate  accounting  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for  letters  of  certification  as  to  ap- 
propriate accoimtlng  procedures  from 
the  responsible  financial  officer  of  the 
grantee  organization. 

Second,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  shall  make  a  preliminary  audit 
survey  within  3  months  after  a  grant  or 
contract  has  been  made,  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  Director  within  30  days,  with  pro- 
visions for  suspension  of  the  contract  or 
grant,  if  so  warranted.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  grantee  organization  would 
have  6  months  In  which  to  establish 
appropriate  accoimOng  procedures.  If, 
after  these  10  months  have  elapsed,  there 
is  still  no  agreement  as  to  the  appro- 
priate procedures  for  the  grantee  orga- 
nization, the  Director  shall  terminate 
the  grant  or  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment, providing  for  appropriate  fiscal 
and  accounting  controls  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  will  assure  sound 
accounting  procedures  and  insure 
further  that  the  American,  people  can 
have  confidence  In  those  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  note 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  PARNxnt]  has  been  of 
major  assistance  In  the  drafting  of  this 
amendment.  His  very  real  experience  as 
auditor  general  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
has  been  very  useful  in  the  preparation 
of  this  amendment  and  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York,  very  kindly,  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 

New  York  is  to  be  commended  for  his 

foresight  In  going  over  this  legislation 

.  and  bringing  this  amendment  to  the  fioor 

of  the  House  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  most  happy 
to  work  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  will  provide  new  ac- 
coimtlng procedures  and  Internal  con- 
trols that  are  adequate  and  necessary 
in  the  handling  of  any  public  funds  and 


will,  also,  provide  for  new  preaudlting 
procedures  necessary  to  maintain  those 
controls. 

Mr.  Chahman,  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
plans  to  accept  this  amendment  which 
I  am  sure  both  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RKro]  and  I  are  happy  to  learn. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  In  this  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rkid]  has  offered,  do  I  imderstand 
that  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
would  apply  not  only  to  new  organiza- 
tions or  new  programs  but  would  apply 
to  present  in-house  programs? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  would — under 
the  term  of  delegate  agencies — cover 
existing  programs  as  well  as  newly 
funded  programs. 

Our  intent  is  to  place  into  the  law  the 
regulations  that  now  exist  in  OEO  and 
to  make  them  explicit  and  to  cover  all 
sound  appropriate  accounting  proced- 
ures within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield 
further,  I  would  like  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
r  iu(f  T^ARiimc  1 

Is  it  the  \mderstandlng  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Farntjm]  that 
this  applies  to  in-house  programs  as  well 
as  to  new? 

Mr.  PARNUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PARNUM.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  does  apply  to  all  in-house 
grantees  as  well  as  in  the  new  one. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  do  substantially  the 
same  thing.  However,  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  proposed  amendment  effectively 
covers  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  frt«n  New 
York  [Mr.  WydlerI. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    I  shall  be 
Jiappy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Plorida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  this 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  fine 
amendment,  a  very  constructive  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RetoI  .  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  looked  very  diligently 
into  the  matter  and  that  he  has  con- 
sulted with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  FarnthiI  who  is  a 
member  of  the  CcMnmittee  on  Appro- 
priations, a  member  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  his  former  position  as 
auditor  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RkidI  is  to  be  congratu- 


lated for  offering  this  amendment  and 
I  assure  him  that  I  wholeheartedly  ac- 
cept it.  I  am  Just  sorry  that  it  has  not 
been  previously  adopted. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  Just  to  ask  one 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Plorida  [Mr.  Gibbons], 
who  is  on  the  floor  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  had  a  situation  which  exists  in 
the  county  of  Nassau  which  has  been 
troubling  me  for  about  a  year.  I  would 
like  to  get  it  clarified. 

We  have  an  OEO  program  for  Nassau 
County.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram in  our  county,  the  county  executive 
who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  has  the 
power  of  veto  over  any  member  who 
serves  on  the  board.  I  consider  this  to 
have  the  effect  that  he  can  select  the 
membership  of  that  board. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  power  of 
veto  in  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
mimicipality  is  within  the  intent  of  the 
act  that  we  are  passing? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  have  Just  adopted 
an  amendment  about  15  minutes  ago 
that  will  make  certain  practices  illegal. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qmxl  could  answer  your  question 
as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  future. 
I  am  sorry  I  resJly  do  not  understand 
exactly  what  you  are  driving  at.  Per- 
haps you  could  tell  me  a  little  more 
clearly. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Here  is  the  point.  The 
amendment  we  were  previously  discuss- 
ing was  an  amendment  as  to  the  election 
of  representatives  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Not  necessarily,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  continue, 
It  dealt  with  the  composition  of  commu- 
nity action  agencies,  if  I  understood  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QmEl. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Now  I  am  directing 
your  attention  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  an  area  can 
properly  have  under  this  act  the  power 
of  veto  over  the  membership  of  the  com- 
munity action  board? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  answer  to  that 
Is— No. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  WeU,  I  called  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Sargent 
Shrlver  and  I  have  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  he  told  me  that  this  is  perfectly 
proper.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  I  should  do  now  to  see  that 
this  power  is  removed  from  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Just  vote  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  WYDLER.  I  would  certainly  have 
to  take  that  under  advisement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rsn)]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AVKNDMXNT  OTTOXD  BT  MB.  BBLl. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbll:  On  i«e 
13,  Une  17,  after  "category."  Ineert  the  fol- 
lowing: "describing  the  results  or  findings  oi 
such  research  and  demonstraUon  actlviues. 
or". 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Cha^dman,  my  amend- 
ment adds  a  requirement  to  the  bill  that 
the  director  shall  include  in  his  annual 
report,  required  by  se^on  608,  that  he 
must  describe  the  results  of  the  findings 
of  such  research  or  deibonstratlon  activ- 
ities. 

This  amendment  is  aescribed  probably 
better  than  I  could  do,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  page  23951  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  and  this  was  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 
it  is  titled  "Need  for  Objective  Reporting 
and  Evaluation."  I  recommend  that  the 
Members  read  this  artlale.  I  think  there 
is  an  urgent  need  in  Ithis  country  that 
there  be  more  public  information  avail- 
able to  our  citizens,  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  program  is  operating  effectively  or  not, 
or  as  to  whether  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  are  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Hearings  have  been!  held  many  times 
and  the  information  never  seems  to  get 
out  to  the  public,  or  n  generally  is  not 
disseminated.  1 

I  believe  that  the  OEO  possibly  in 
many  cases  could  find  that  it  would  be 
substantially  to  their  advantage  to  have 
this  amendment  so  that  the  information 
will  be  available  to  everybody.  Nonclas- 
sified Government  information  on  re- 
search matters  should  be  available  to 
universities  and  to  p^vate  individuals 
and  so  forth  for  dissetiination  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  publiii  in  general. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?    I 

Mr.  BELL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  MrJ  Chairman,  it  Is  a 
very  fine  amendment  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned and  I  urge  its  adoption.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  showing  the 
amendment  to  me  in  advance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  BbllI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AUENDMXNTS   OrFKREO    BT    MBS.    H 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
three  amendments  which  relate 
subject  matter   and,    therefore. 


I  offer 
to  one 
I   ask 


unanimous  consent  tlfiat  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Js  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Gentlewoman  f  nan 
Hawaii?  I 

There  was  ho  objectlwi. 
TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  tra  Mrs.  liCmK: 
On  page  18.  Une  22,Tlnsert  "(a)"  after 
««c.213."  j 

On  page    19.    after   lUe    24.    Insert   the 

following:  i 

"(b)  Effective  for  flsdoa  years  beginning 
^ter  June  30,  IMfl.  sedtfon  216(a)  of  the 
"conomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
MJended  by  Inserting  'the  Trust  Territory  of 
we  Pacific  Islands,'  Immtdiately  afer  •Amer- 
ican Samoa,'  each  of  the|two  times  It  occurs 
In  that  section." 

On  page  20,  strike  out! 
insert  the  following: 

,  "<''>  The  Federal  sh^ce  for  each  State 
(Otter  than  the  Trust  Te^tory  of  the  Pacific 
Jflands)  shall  not  excekl  90  per  centum. 
«e  Federal  share  for  the  Tr\Mt  Territory  of 
"'jPaciflc  Island  shall  IM  100  per  centiim. 

On  page  31,  after  line  7  Insert  the  follow- 


Unes  4  and  5,  and 


"COORDINATION — TBTJST   nSBITORT 

"Sec.  608.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1966,  section  609(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'for  purposes  at  title 
I  and  part  A  of  title  n,'  and  inserting  'for 
pvu'poses  of  title  I  and  parts  A  and  B  of  title 
n'  in  Ueu  thereof." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKNT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  D01.E:  On  page 
16,  Une  11,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 
";  Provided,  however ,  That  federal  fiinds 
shall  not  be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
prosecute  or  defend  divorce,  separate  mainte- 
nance or  annulment  actions". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  amendment  is  self-explanatory  and, 
as  read  by  the  Clerk,  it  would  apply  to 
the  prosecution  or  defense  of  divorce, 
separate  maintenance,  or  annulment  ac- 
tions. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  child 
custody  or  child-support  cases. 

The  matter  of  Judicare  was  first  called 
to  my  attention  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Friday, 
September  2.  In  that  article  it  was 
pointed  out  that  84  percent  of  the  poor 
who  received  legal  aid  in  Wisconsin  filed 
divorce  cases.  The  article  further  stated 
that  a  grant  of  $240,000  was  msuie  to 
26  northern  Wisconsin  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  poor,  to  give  the 
poor  legal  protection  against  unfair  hous- 
ing, welfare,  credit,  and  consumer  prac- 
tices. 

But  the  records  will  also  indicate  that 
of  the  first  86  cases,  72  Included  divorce 
matters.  There  were  63  divorce  suits. 
Apparently  this  was  Justified  on  the  basis 
that  many  people  have  been  wanting  to 
get  a  divorce  for  a  long  time,  but  had 
never  had  the  funds  until  this  program 
made  it  possible. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  really  getting 
at  the  cause  or  the  roots  of  poverty  by 
subsidizing  homewrecking.  I  have  heard 
a  lot  of  very  unusual  comments  made  on 
the  floor  in  the  past  3  days  about  the 
success  and  the  failures  of  this  program, 
but  as  a  lawyer  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve Federal  funds  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  There  should  be  a  pro- 
hibition against  using  any  Federal  money, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  or  prosecuting  divorce 
cases,  or  separate  maintenance  actions, 
or  annulments. 

I  for  one  feel  that  this  Congress  never 
intended  to  subsidize  or  in  any  way  foot 
the  bill  for  any  husband  or  wife  to  break 
up  a  family.  In  fact,  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  by  some  of  the  debate  and  by  some 
of  the  propaganda  that  this  poverty  pro- 
gram, and  the  billions  being  spent,  was  to 


help  hold  families  together.  And  what 
do  we  do?  We  attempt  to  do  so  on  the 
one  hand  by  spending  billions  of  dollars; 
then  on  the  other  we  provide  a  slush 
fund  for  lawyers  all  around  the  country 
so  their  divorce  fees  are  guaranteed  by 
the  poverty  program.  , 

Again  I  cannot  believe  it  ever  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  poverty  money 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  I  have  talked 
with  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  they  advised  poverty  agency 
offlcisds  in  the  first  instance  that  all  they 
were  doing  in  implementing  "Judicare" 
was  creating  a  slush  fund  for  lawyers. 
Only  about  15  percent  of  the  cases,  of  the 
first  86,  were  for  purposes  outlined  in  the 
original  grant. 

I  trust  the  House  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  the  poverty 
program  ought  to  operate  a  "divorce 
mill,"  but  I  have  learned  from  my  own 
experience  in  providing  free  legal  serv- 
ices that  sometimes  the  best  and  the 
most  Important  thing  you  can  do  for  a 
client  is  to  Institute  some  sort  of  domestic 
relations  suit. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  I  practiced 
law  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  then  working  in  a 
free  legal  clinic  in  one  of  the  blighted 
aiezs  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  found 
we  had  all  kinds  of  clientele  and  prob- 
lems presented  to  us.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  problems  we  encountered  In- 
volved domestic  relations.  It  was  not 
usually  a  case  of  someone  trying  to  break 
up  a  family.  If  it  were  that  sort  of  thing 
we  would  try  to  resolve  the  problem  and 
effect  a  reconciliation.  But  we  would 
find  many  of  these  people  were  hopelessly 
messed  up  in  their  domestic  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  father  had  deserted  the 
family  5  or  10  or  15  years  ago,  and  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  legal  process  the  mother  never 
would  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
obtsdn  a  legal  separation  or  a  divorce. 
Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  go  back 
and  try  to  straighten  all  this  out. 

One  might  conclude,  after  having 
examined  the  facts  of  the  situation,  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  un- 
der the  circumstances  was  to  assist  the 
client  in  bringing  an  action  for  divorce 
or  legal  s^saration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there 
any  provision  for  marriage  counseling  or 
some  other  effort  to  keep  the  family 
together  in  this  bill.  I  am  an  attorney, 
and  I  have  handled  a  number  of  divorce 
cases  without  collecting  a  fee.  This  is  a 
responsibility  which  we  have  as  members 
of  the  bar,  to  peform  some  of  this  work. 

It  seems,  in  view  of  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying,  there  should  be  something 
provided  for  marriage  counseling. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  ^lichigan.  Let  me  re- 
six>nd  to  the  gentleman  in  this  way.  I 
do  not  know  about  every  legal  services 
program,  but  the  one  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar  does  Indeed  include,  as 
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part  of  the  legal  services  to  the  poor,  a 
staff  marriage  counselor  to  whom  the 
domestic  disputes  will  be  referred  In  the 
first  Instance  In  an  effort  to  resolve  what- 
ever the  problem  might  be. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
one  of  the  really  important  services  In 
this  kind  of  program  is  to  provide  for 
the  poor  in  our  commtmltles  some  advice 
and  counsel  in  the  area  of  their  domestic 
difficulties.  Prior  to  my  coming  to  Con- 
gress, I  served  as  an  attorney  to  my  own 
dty.  I  would  say  the  large  percentage  of 
my  cases  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
families.  I  represented  many  clients  In 
divorces  and  separate  maintenance 
actions.  I  certainly  do  not  have  the 
reputation  in  my  commimlty  of  being  a 
family  or  homewrecker.  This  is  not  the 
intention  of  this  bill  either,  but  rather  to 
provide  for  these  people  a  type  of  coun- 
seling and  marriage  counseling  advice 
which  they  so  vitally  need. 

In  so  many  of  these  cases,  our  legal  aid 
society  has  been  able  to  bring  families  to- 
gether, and  to  reunite  the  familler..  But 
certainly  we  do  not  want  to  deprive 
the  counselors  in  this  kind  of  situation 
from  taking  the  legitimate  cases  to  court 
and  securing  a  divorce,  or  securing  for  a 
mother  an  opportunity  to  have  a  court 
order  for  support,  which  can  be  enforced 
against  a  husband  perhaps  who  has  left 
the  legal  Jurisdiction.  The  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  Act  enables  that  mother 
then  to  collect  alimony  or  support  from 
a  husband  in  another  State.  I  consider 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  featiu^s 
of  a  legal  services  program,  which  has 
been  Incorporated  into  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Haka  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  and  have 
attempted,  in  the  amendment  and  in  my 
statement,  that  my  amendment  would 
not  prohibit  support  or  custody  actions. 
I  am  not  suggesting  this  should  not  be 
done.  In  many  cases  the  husband 
should  be  made  to  pay  child  support, 
either  under  the  Uniform  Support  Act  or 
In  some  other  way. 

My  amendment  deals  with  divorce  ac- 
tions, separate  maintenance  actions,  tmd 
annulment  actions.  This  is  where  I  dis- 
agree, and  do  not  feel  family  separation 
should  be  subsidized  with  povoty  pro- 
gram money. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  sum  up,  I  believe  if  the  legal 
services  for  the  poor  (H>erate  an3rthlng 
at  all  like  the  free  legal  services  program 
with  which  I  was  associated  some  years 
ago— and  I  suspect  they  do — ^the  attor- 
neys working  therein  will  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  going  to  court  in  divorce 
or  separate  maintenance  or  annulment 
actions. 


But  sometimes  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  that  is  the  only  sensible  thing 
to  do.  I  would  not  like  to  see  a  prohibi- 
tion in  the  act  against  a  lawyer  institut- 
ing a  domestic  relations  action  when  he 
feels  it  is  the  best  course  to  follow. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  legal  separation  is  a  fact,  but 
child  support  has  not  been  established. 
The  amount  of  child  support  which  can 
be  secured  under  the  criminal  laws  for 
desertion  is  much  lower  than  the  amount 
that  can  be  allowed  under  a  divorce 
decree. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan,  llie  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  have  a  blanket  pro- 
hibition against  this  sort  of  representa- 
tion. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Dole)  there 
were — ayes  23,  noes  38. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNSMZNT   Omxm   BT  lUt.  ERLZMBOmN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eblznborn: 
On  page  9,  stxlke  out  Ilnee  16  through  23, 
and  insert  the  following : 

"Sec.  204.  Section  205 (a)  of  the  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'No  person  whose 
compensation  exceeds  $6,000  per  annimi  and 
Is  paid,  in  whole  or  In  part,  from  sums  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  title  n  shall  be  em- 
ployed at  a  rate  of  compensation  which  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  20  per  centum  the  salary 
which  he  was  receiving  In  his  Immediately 
preceding  employment,  but  the  Director  may 
grant  exceptions  for  specific  cases.'" 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  bill  before  us  the  section  on  page  9, 
section  204,  imposes  a  limitation  of  $12,- 
500  per  year  on  the  amoimt  of  salary 
which  may  be  paid  to  an  employee  In  a 
community  action  program.  While  I  be- 
Ueve  the  purpose  of  this  section  is  salu- 
tary in  holding  down  salaries,  this  is  the 
sort  of  arbitrary  action  many  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  accused  us 
of  in  some  of  the  other  amendments. 

The  fact  is  that  this  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  variance  in  the  tjrpe  of 
personnel  who  might  be  needed,  for  in- 
stance, in  Podunk,  Ky.,  or  New  York  City 
or  the  city  of  Chicago  or  in  some  small 
community. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  top  limita- 
tion of  $12,500.  That  amount  of  sal- 
ary could  be  paid  to  an  employee  in  the 
small  community,  and  the  same  salary 
could  be  paid  to  an  employee  who  is  the 
head  of  a  program  in  one  of  our  large 
metropolitan  areas.  It  is  an  arbitrary 
figure. 

In  the  hearings  In  the  other  body  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  testified 
to  this  particular  aspect  of  the  bill.  He 
said,  and  I  would  like  to  quote: 

I  should  Uke  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
proposal  to  limit  the  Federal  contribution  to 


salaries  of  community  action  employees.  Iq 
New  York  d\irlng  the  past  several  montlu 
we  have  learned  through  hard  and  bitter 
experience  bow  difficult  It  Is  to  attract  able 
talent  to  municipal  government.  We  have 
recognized  how  Important  It  Is  for  local  gov- 
ernment to  be  able  to  offer  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  comparable  to  those  offered 
In  private  industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
proposal  to  limit  salaries  and  the  advice  we 
so  often  hear  that  the  war  on  poverty  should 
adopt  more  businesslike  procedures  and  Im- 
proved administrative  practices.  To  do  so 
will  require  topflight  executive  personnel— 
first-rate  talent  that  private  business  firms 
would  never  risk  losing  by  placing  an  arti- 
ficial celling  on  salaries. 

Senator  Clark,  in  response  to  this  ob- 
servation, said,  and  I  quote: 

I  would  like  to  Interrupt  you  again  to  Indi- 
cate my  strong  concurrence  with  what  you 
have  just  said.  As  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  on  manpower,  in  addition  to 
employment  and  poverty,  I  have  been  run- 
ning into  a  critical  shortage  of  skills  in  all 
nonprofit  areas  of  our  society,  including 
municipal  government. 

Now,  not  only  is  the  ceiling  wrong,  but 
I  think  that  this  section  does  not  attack 
the  Just  as  serious  problem  of  too  high 
a  salary,  even  though  it  be  below  $12,500. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  This 
is  in  the  Youth  Corps  rather  than  in  the 
community  action  program,  but  in  the 
Job  Corps  camp  at  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
here  are  a  few  of  the  representative 
salsJT  increases  of  people  employed  pri- 
vately and  then  hired  in  the  Job  Corps 
camp.  The  manager  of  personnel. 
Previous  employment,  $5,000.  Then  he 
was  hired  at  a  $10,000  salary.  This  Is 
under  $12,500,  but  he  has  a  100-percent 
increase  in  his  income. 

Math  chairman  went  from  $4,730  to 
$10,080.  Again  a  more  than  100-per- 
cent increase  in  his  salary.  There  are 
Instances  after  instances  of  teachers  and 
other  people  being  hired  under  this  pov- 
erty war  program  and  having  their  sal- 
aries incresised  by  40  or  60  percent  or  100 
percent  or  150  percent. 

So  I  think  that  the  real  test  here 
should  be :  How  good  a  man  is  he  and  how 
much  Is  he  worth?  The  way  we  can  de- 
termine this  is  how  much  has  he  been 
worth  in  the  past  to  his  private  or  pre- 
vious employer,  whether  private  or  pub- 
lic. So  this  amendment  would  not  place 
an  arbitrary  ceiling  on  this  but  would 
provide  that  salaries  exceeding  $6,000  a 
year  cannot  be  given  to  a  i?erson  if  the 
salary  is  more  than  20  percent  more  than 
he  had  been  making  in  his  previous  em- 
ployment. 

In  other  words,  if  a  man  would  be  mak- 
ing $15,000,  they  could  hire  him  at 
$15,000  or  at  $18,000.  If  he  does  not 
make  but  $7,000  a  year,  then  he  (Jould 
be  hired  at  20  percent  more  than  that. 
In  other  words,  it  sets  a  limitation  based 
on  the  worth  of  the  individual  rather 
than  the  arbitrary  ceiling.  I  think  this 
is  a  more  proper  approach,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  vrlll  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.     I  am  happy  to 

yield-  -  iw» 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 


gentleman  has  expired. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  phairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th£  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  this  amendment, 
which  I  have  already  ieomplimented  the 
gentleman  for,  be  ciUed  a  salary  re- 
straint amendment  under  the  economic 
(^portunity  program? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  I  think  that 
would  be  good  termtoology. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  gentleman  familiar 
with  an  insertion  I  made  in  the  dally 
BccoRO  on  Septembe^  22  of  this  year, 
on  page  A4918,  entitled  "Poverty  Agency 
Officials  Got  Big  iPay  Hikes,"  re- 
ferring to  the  Human  Development 
Corp.,  which  has  been  generally  doing 
a  good  Job  in  the  St.  Louis  area  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  but  listing  therein 
over  20 -some-odd  people  who  had  either 
been  transferred  into  this  agency  in  the 
past  year  or  had  had  from  1  to  3  pro- 
motions which  raised  their  salaries  from 
an  average  of  between  60  to  80  percent 
in  that  given  year  oi-  by  virtue  of  the 
transfer  alone?  ; 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  and  I  believe  this  represents  further 
evidence  for  the  necjd  of  this  amend- 
ment. J 

Mr.  HALL.  And,  M^.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  certainly 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  pre- 
vent these  unusual  out-of-the-ballpark 
prices  in  the  hiring  of  persoimel;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  That  is  correct, 
at  least  in  the  c(»nn|iVmity  acticm  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleoian  will  yield  further,  this  is  directly 
applicable  to  the  community  action  pro- 
gram and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  has  offered  vrill 
be  accepted  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
because  it  is  needed  i  in  order  to  bring 
about  restraint  and  (o  prevent  piracy 
am<Hig  those  who  remiain  behind  in  their 
doing  a  good  Job  in  the  area  of  concern. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for 
his  contribution.         I 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?        i 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

ISi.  CURTIS.  Mr.  I  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  EHLENBORNi  and  also  my  col- 
league, the   gentleman    from   Missouri 

[Mr.  Hall],  for  putjting  this  material 
into  the  Record.         ' 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  I  might  say 
that  the  two  St.  Louis  newspapers  have 

been  alerted  to  this  problem.     Indeed, 

the  Human  Development  Corp.,  of  St. 

Louis,  has  been ] 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 

jmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  ERtrNBORN]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  rninutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ERLEINBORN.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Himian  Develoi>- 
ment  Corp.,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  has 
done  a  good  Job.  And,  one  of  the  reasons 
given — and  this  is  a  very  interesting  rea- 
son for  providing  these  high  salaries — ^Ls 
that  they  are  asking  people  to  go  into 
temporary  Jobs  and,  therefore,  they  can- 
not give  to  them  the  necessary  continu- 
ity of  employment.  And  for  that  reason 
they  have  to  pay  higher  salaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  in  itself,  should 
send  up  a  warning  signal  of  the  danger 
of  these  programs,  as  to  how  this  entire 
poverty  war  can  actually  make  a  city  or 
community— can  actually  render  them 
worse  off  than  they  were  before  the  war 
was  declared,  when  the  temporary  pro- 
grams recede. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ERLENBORN]  dlrects  the  attention  of 
everyone  to  this  serioxis  problem.  And, 
we  have  got  to  get  this  whole  matter  co- 
ordinated and  on  a  more  permanent 
basis.  There  must  not  be  this  disrup- 
tion of  the  Community  Chest  agencies 
emd  other  groups  which  have  been  doing 
this  welfare  and  education  work  in  the 
poverty  area  for  years,  by  having  the 
Federal  Government  all  of  a  sudden  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  war 
on  poverty  going  on  in  oiu-  society  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

It  does  not  behoove  the  "Johnny- 
come-latelies"  to  disrupt  the  structure 
and  work  which  has  been  going  on,  par- 
ticularly when  the  odds  are  they  will  ride 
off  to  other  wars  as  their  attention  is  di- 
rected to  other  social  problems,  leaving 
those  on  the  scene  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
should  like  to  Join  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ERLENBORN],  upon  the  approach 
which  he  has  taken  to  this  matter 
through  the  amendment  which  he  has 
proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
difficult  area  in  working  out  em  exact 
formula,  but  I  believe  the  maimer  in 
which  the  gentleman  has  approached  it 
is  a  very  equitable  one  and  I  hope  the 
committee  managers  will  agree  with  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  frauds  per- 
petrated by  the  Great  Society  on  the 
American  people,  the  poverty  war  has 
to  rank  in  the  forefront.  Armed  with 
an  elaborate  poUtical  patronage  system 
which  has  provided  thousands  of  Jobs 
for  Democratic  politicians,  the  admin- 
istration's war  on  poverty  is  in  reality 
a  war  against  the  poor. 

No  longer  is  assistance  provided  to  the 
poor  and  needy  on  a  charitable  basis. 


The  missionary  has  been  replaced  with 
the  man  in  the  grey  flannel  suit.  That 
man  is  a  $17,000-  to  $25,000-a-year  ex- 
ecutive with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  spirit  of  helping  the  less 
fortunate  has  ever  been  the  earmai*  of 
charity,  and  yet  this  philosophy  seem- 
ingly does  not  prevail  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty.  One  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  current  poverty 
programs  are  doing  more  good  for  the 
do-gooders  than  good  for  the  p)oor. 

When  the  Great  Society  decided  to 
imdertake  the  ambitious  and  meritori- 
ous project  of  alleviating  poverty  in  this 
coimtry,  it  surely  failed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  its  expensive  creation 
would  result  in  such  a  complete  waste  of 
public  fimds. 

A  cursory  glance  at  a  few  statistics 
substantiate  this  view.  A  simple  matter 
of  arithmetic  indicates  that  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  one  of  the  most  cynical 
and  totally  fraudulent  projects  ever 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  that 
exactly  $164,064  has  been  ^>ent  on  each 
Job  Corps  graduate.  Of  the  38,951  en- 
rollees  in  this  program,  only  3,080  have 
graduated.  As  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem, 
it  costs  more  in  1  year  to  train  an  indi- 
vidual to  clean  parks  than  it  would  to 
send  12  students  to  Harvard  for  4  years. 

The  misman£«ement  and  irrespon- 
sible administration  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty can  be  cited  in  cases  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Almost  daily  we  hear  re- 
ports of  corruption  in  virtuaUy  every 
program  undertaken  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Even  the  City 
Council  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  appealing  to 
the  President  to  close  a  Job  Corps  center 
in  their  dty.  The  war  on  poverty  is  <mly 
another  step  toward  making  the  Great 
Society  a  "corrupt  society."  Rather  than 
even  considering  an  expansion  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  this  body 
should  immediately  imdertake  a  war  on 
waste  and  excessive  spending  which  now 
threatens  t«  bankrupt  this  Nation. 

Despite  $2.3  billion  in  expenditures 
over  the  past  2  years,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  really  has  not 
made  an  Impact  on  poverty  but  has  re- 
sulted in  a  political  bonanza  of  Jobs 
for  Donocrats  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
Its  creation  was  strictly  politically  moti- 
vated and  its  objectives  only  tend  to 
duplicate  existing  programs. 

One  really  does  not  have  to  search 
too  far  for  an  answer  to  the  waste  by 
OEO.  Embroiled  in  brutal  politics,  lack- 
ing in  coordination  and  definition,  this 
biu-eaucratic  agency  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  inefficiency  In  the  executive 
branch. 

Yet,  here  we  are  again  faced  with  hav- 
ing to  expand  this  grossly  disorganized 
program  of  mediocrity.  If  we  took  Just 
one-half  of  the  funds  being  set  aside  for 
this  program  this  year  and  simply  gave 
the  tEixpayers  a  break  in  order  for  them 
to  give  more  to  reputable  charitable  in- 
stitutions, the  stigma  of  deprivation 
among  America's  poor  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced  for  the  next  generation. 
There  is  no  real  guarantee  that  this 
year's  appropriations  will  not  be  used  as 
they  have  in  the  past — to  increase  polit- 
ical patronage  among  Democratic  Party 
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faithful  as  was  revealed  in  the  debate 
earlier  this  week  when  it  was  brought 
to  light  that  the  campaign  manager  of 
one  Democratic  Congressman  is  on  the 
payroll  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
.  tunlty. 

Blr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chaintian,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chaimuin.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numlter  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chalrmi^,  I  would  like  to  tak  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Eblxn- 
BORNl.  the  author  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  whether  or  not  we  could 
agree  among  ourselves  that  we  would 
temporarily  pass  over  this  amendment 
untU  we  find  a  Member  on  our  side 
with  whom  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  like  to  discuss  it  and,  per- 
bai>s.  we  may  be  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  the  gentleman  would  have  t}  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  pass  over  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  at  thii;  time 
or  ask  tmanimous  consent  t^t  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn,  eithiar  of 
which  would  be  possible  if  the  gentleman 
so  desires. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  WeU.  Mr.  Chairman, 
still  using  some  of  my  5  minutes,  may  I 
state  it  is  not  my  intention  to  tiy  poist- 
pone  consideration  of  this  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  ExlxnbornI.  or 
to  try  to  arMtrarily  cut  off  debate  on  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  circulate  around  a  little  more  on  this 
side  to  see  whether  we  may  be  able  to 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  EauNBOui]  if 
he  would  not  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  his  amendment  with  the  im- 
derstandlng  that  we  can  come  back  to  it 
later. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  with  the  understanding  that 
the  amendment  will  be  considered  before 
we  pass  from  this  title  to  the  next  title 
of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Bdr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
goitleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course.  It  is  the  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erldt- 
born]  may  offer  his  amendment  and 
will  be  able  to  speak  on  his  amendment 
if  we  cannot  come  to  an  agreement  to 
acc^t  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  E&lenborn]? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 
amxhumknt  oftxssd  bt  icb.  bkix 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bku.:  On  page 
16,  t3«glnnlng  with  line  12  strUce  out  every- 
thing through  line  14  on  page  22,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Adult  baste  education — Revision  of  program 
"Sxc.  211.  Part  B  of  title  n  of  l^ie  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'PAKTI 


-AIXRiT  BfOCATTOK 


"  'Short  title;  statemeTit  of  purpose 
" '  Skc.  212.  (a)  This  part  may  b«  cited  as 
the  "Adult  Education  Act  of  1966". 

"  '(b)  It  is  the  pxirpose  of  this  part  to  en- 
courage and  expand  basic  educational  pro- 
grams for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  langxiage  limitations,  to  Improve 
their  basic  education  in  preparation  for  oc- 
cupational training  and  more  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  to  become  more  productive 
and  responsible  citizens. 

"  'Definitions 

"  'Sic.  213.  As  used  In  this  party— 

"  '(a)  The  term  "adult"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 

"'(b)  The  term  "adult  education"  means 
services  or  Instruction  below  the  college 
level  (as  determined  by  the  Oommlsaloner) , 
for  adults  who^ 

"'(1)  do  not  have  a  oertlflcate  of  gradua- 
tion from  a  school  providing  secondary  edu- 
cation and  who  have  not  achieved  an  equiv- 
alent level  of  education,  and 

'"(2)  are  not  currently  enrolled  in  schools. 

"'(c)  The  term  "adxUt  basic  education" 
means  education  for  adults  whose  inability 
to  speak,  read,  or  write  the  English  language 
constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of 
their  ability  to  get  or  retain  employment 
commensurate  with  their  real  ability,  which 
Is  designed  to  help  eliminate  such  inability 
and  raise  the  level  of  education  of  such  In- 
dividuals with  a  view  to  making  them  leas 
likely  to  become  dependent  on  others,  to 
improving  their  ability  to  benefit  from  oc- 
cupational training  and  otherwise  Increasing 
their  opportunities  for  more  productive  and 
profitable  employment,  and  to  making  them 
better  able  to  meet  their  adult  reaponsl- 
blUtlea. 

"  '(d)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"  '(e)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  dty,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  contbtnatlon  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  its  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools;  except  that  If 
there  Is  a  separate  board  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  authority  having  admin- 
istrative control  and  direction  of  adult  edu- 
cation In  public  schools  therein,  such  term 
means  such  other  board  or  authority. 

"'(f)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  (except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  214(b)(1))  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

'"(g)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  If  there  is  a  separate 
State  agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible 
for  supervision  of  adult  education  In  public 
schools  then  such  agency  or  officer  may  be 
designated  for  the  purposes  of  this  part  by 
the  Oovemor  or  by  State  law.  If  no  agency 
or  officer  qualifies  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, such  term  shall  mean  an  apprc^rlate 
agency  or  officer  designated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part  by  the  Oovemor. 


"  'Grants  to  States  for  adult  basic  education 

""Bec.  214(a)(1)  Prom  the  stuns  appro- 
priated or  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
peirt,  not  leas  than  10  per  cent\un  nor  more 
than  20  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
purposea  of  section  218. 

"'(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  suiob, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States,  which  have  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  216  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  ertablishment  or  expan- 
sion of  adult  basic  education  programs  to  be 
carried  out  by  local  educational  agencies. 

"'(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  available  for  pur- 
poses of  section  214(a)  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  more  than 
3  per  centiun  thereof  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  such  section.  From  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
adxilts  who  have  completed  not  more  than 
five  grades  of  school  (or  have  not  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  education)  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  adults  in  all 
States. 

"  '(3)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  Is 
avaUable,  for  carrying  out  the  portion  of  the 
State  plan  relating  to  adult  basic  education 
approved  under  this  part  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  such  period  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  such 
portion  of  its  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
■hall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whoae  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  paragraph  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  for  such  year. 

"  'State  plans 

"  '  Sxc.  215.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  any 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  through 
Its  State  educational  agency  a  State  plan. 
A  State  plan  shall  be  In  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  neceesary,  and  shall — 

"'(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of 
grants,  in  accordance  with  section  214(a)  (3) 
which  affords  assurance  of  substantial  prog- 
ress, with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  adult 
population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such  section: 

"'(2)  provides  for  the  administration  of 
such  plan  by  the  State  educational  agency; 
"  '(3)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  authorizing  the 
use  of  such  health  information  and  services 
for  adults  as  may  be  available  from  such 
agencies  and  as  may  reasonbly  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  Instruc- 
tion provided  pursuant  to  this  title; 

'"(4)  provides  for  grants  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  for  special  proj- 
ects, teacher-training  and  research; 

"•(5)  provides  for  cooperation  with  Com- 
munity Action  programs,  Work  Experience 
programs,  VISTA,  Work  Study,  and  other 
programs  relating  to  the  antlpoverty  effort; 

•"(6)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
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•uch  records  and  af- 
fOtTd  such  access  theretd  bs  the  Commissioner 
finds  necessary  to  assuDe  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reix>rts; 

"  "(7)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  flunds  paid  the  State 
under  this  part  (Including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies) ; 
and 


'(8)  provides  such 


further  information 


and  assurances  as  the  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  require.         ' 

■"(b)  The  CommlBsl«oer  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  part,  or  any  modifloatlon  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"  'Payments 

"  'S£C.  316.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  Federal  share  of  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  a  State  plan  shall  be  paid 
from  a  State's  allotment  available  for  grants 
to  such  State.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1067,  and  for  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years  the  Federal'  share  for  each  State 
shall  be  90  per  centum, 

■"(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  its  allotme4t  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Commissiotner  finds  that  the 
amount  avaUable  for  ^tpendlttire  by  such 
State  for  adult  educatlbc  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  expended  for  such  purposes  from 
such  sources  during  thCr  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"  '(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  part 
may  be  in  Installments  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  relmbursemeot  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments.  ' 

"'Operation  of  State  wOana;  hearings  and 
judicial  teview 

'"Ssc.  217.  (a)  Whenever  the  Cdmmls- 
sloner  after  reasonable  notice  and  oppcv- 
tunlty  for  hearing  to  tJie  State  educational 
agency  administering  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part,  finds  that — 

"'(1)  the  State  planihas  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compll^  with  the  provisions 
of  section  215,  or  . 

'"(2)  in  the  admlnlltratlon  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  cbmply  substantially 
with  any  such  provlslonl  [ 
the  Conmilssloner  shalt'  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  will  be 
made  to  the  State  undet-  this  part  (or  in  his 
discretion,  that  further  payments  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) ,  until  he  w  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  Uo  further  payments 
may  be  made  to  such  { liate  under  this  pert 
(or  payments  shall  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  tl!4  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  faUure) . 

'"(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  section  215  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State 
Is  located,  by  filing  a  pelfltlon  with  such  court 
within  sixty  days  afte^  such  final  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petitloii  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerjt  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner  or  any  officer  designated  by 
•ilm  for  that  purpose.  The  Conmiissloner 
thereupon  shall  file  In  (Uhe  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his 
Mtlon,  as  provided  in  Section  2112  of  title 
M,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition,  the  court  shaU  have  jurisdic- 
•ion  to  affirm  the  actloni  of  the  Commissioner 
or  to  set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tem- 
POTwily  or  permanently,  but  untU  the  filing 
of  the  record,  the  Commissioner  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Commissioner  as  to  th*  facte,  if  supported 


by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  the  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  section  1264  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  xinder  this  subsection 
shall  not  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's 
action. 

'"Special  projects  and  teacher  training 

"  'Sec.  218.  (a)  The  stuns  reserved  in  sec- 
tion 214(a)  (1)  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  for  making  special  proj- 
ect grante  or  providing  teacher-training 
grante  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

'"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grante  to  local  educational  agencies  or 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
Including  educational  television  stations,  for 
special  projecte  which  will  be  carried  out  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and 
which — 

"  '  ( 1 )  involve  the  use  of  innovative  meth- 
ods, systems,  materials,  cmt  programs  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  may  have  na- 
tional significance  or  be  of  special  value  in 
promoting  effective  programs  under  this  part, 
or 

•"(2)  Involve  programs  of  adult  educaUon. 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral, federally  assisted.  State,  or  local  pro- 
grams which  the  Commissioner  determines 
have  unusual  promise  in  promoting  a  com- 
prehensive or  coordinated  approet^  to  the 
problems  of  persons  with  basic  educational 
deficiencies. 

The  Commissioner  shall  establish  procedures 
tar  making  grante  imder  this  subsection 
which  shall  require  a  non-Federal  contribu- 
tion of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  coete 
of  such  project*  wherever  feasible  and  not 
Inconsistent  -with  the  purp>oeee  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"  '(c)  The  Ccsnmlssloner  Is  authorized  to 
provide  (directly  (x  by  contract) ,  or  to  make 
giante  to  colleges  or  tiniversltlee.  State  or 
local  educational  agencies,  or  other  apftro- 
prlate  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  to  provide  training  to  per- 
sons engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage,  as 
(wrsonnel  in  adult  education  programs  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
with  such  stipends  and  allowances,  if  any 
(Including  traveling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses), for  persons  undergoing  such  train- 
ing and  their  dependente  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  by  regulation  determine. 

"  'Administration 

"'SBC.  219.  (a)(1)  The  President  shall, 
within  ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  part 
appoint  a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Adult  Bafic  Education. 

"'(2)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
shall  have  eight  members,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  and  seven  other  members  who 
shall,  to  the  extent  {xsslble,  Include  per- 
sons knowledgeable  In  the  field  of  adult  edu- 
cation. State  and  local  public  school  officials, 
and  other  persons  having  special  knowledge 
and  experience,  or  qualifications  with  respect 
to  adult  basic  education,  and  persons  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public.  Such  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice 
a  year. 

"'(3)  The  Advisory  Conunlttee  shall  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  in  the  prepcu'atlon  of 


general  regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
part,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  215  and  policies  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation, and  to  effectuate  the  coordination  of 
programs  under  this  part  and  other  pro- 
grams offering  adult  education  activities  and 
services. 

"'(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  re- 
view the  administration  and  effectiveness  of 
the  adult  basic  education  program  and  other 
federally  supp>orted  adult  education  pro- 
grams as  they  relate  to  basic  adult  educa- 
tion, make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto,  and  make  annual  reporte  to  the 
President  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions (Including  recommendations  for 
changes  in  this  part  and  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  adult  education  activities  and 
services) .  The  President  shall  transmit  each 
such  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
his  commente  and  recommendations.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  coordinate  the  work  of  this  committee 
with  that  of  other  related  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

"  *(5)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regxUar  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  Committee,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day,  including  travel  time;  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons  Ui  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

"'(6)  The  Commissioner  shall  engage  such 
technical  assistance  as  may  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Commissioner  shall,  in  ad- 
dition, make  avaUable  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

■"(7)  In  carrying  out  ite  functions  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee may  utUize  the  services  and  facilities 
of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
accordance  with  agreemente  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  bead  of  such  agency. 

"'(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorised 
to  dele^te  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
part,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

'"(2)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  in- 
stitution, in  accordance  with  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

"'(c)  (1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  currlculiun, 
program  of  Instruction,  administerion,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished instructional  materials  by  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  school  system. 

'"(2)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Adult  Basic  Education  Is  authorized  to 
encoiuage  the  establishment  of  State  and 
local  adult  education  advisory  committees 
in  order  to  improve  ref)ortlng  of  State  and 
local  administration  of  programs  under  this 
part.  Such  local  and  State  advisory  com- 
mittees may  be  existing  groups  or  especially 
established  by  State  and  local  administrators 
of  the  programs  to  assure  that  the  local  pro- 
gram is  mee.tlng  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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"'(d)  No  gnmt  may  be  made  tinder  this 
part  for  any  educational  program,  activity, 
or  service  related  to  sectarian  Instruction 
or  religious  worship,  or  provided  by  a  school 
or  department  of  divinity.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity"  means  an  Institution  or  a 
department  or  branch  of  an  Institution 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation,  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

"  'Funding 
"'Sac.  319.  Of  the  s\ims  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year,  not  less 
than  $40,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
carrying  out  tbla  part.' " 

Mr.  BELL  (during  the  reading  of  the 
amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
frtHU  California  [Mr.  Bbll]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERI£NBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-ssven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[RoU  No.  Slfl] 

Albert 

Gray 

cncnntkl 

Aodrewa, 

Orelgg 

Olsen,  Mont. 

OeorgeW. 

Oubaer 

OTfelU.  Mass. 

Ashley 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Passman 

Aspinall 

Plmle 

Bow 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Poege 

Brown.  Calif. 

H«bert 

Pool 

CabeU 

Howard 

PoweU 

OsUaway 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Bees 

carter 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roblson 

CeUer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Oonyera 

Kee 

Roncallo 

Cramer 

King,  N.T. 

StOermala 

Daddano 

KluczynsU 

Scott 

Denton 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Derwlnskl 

Long,  lA. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Todd 

Dlggs 

Martin.  Ala. 

Toll 

Dow 

Martin,  Mass. 

Tuten 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Udall 

Dyal 

Matblas 

Utt 

Atward8,lA. 

Monagan 

WUlls 

Kvans.Colo. 

Morrison 

WUson. 

■vincTenn. 

Morse 

Charles  H. 

ftlgban 

Moss 

Wright 

Fisher 

Miirray 

Flood 

Nedzl 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Brooks.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill.  HJl.  15111,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  355  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  ujwn  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting.  % 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  the  Clerk  had  Just  reported 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Bdr.BEU.]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bsu.]  for  6 
minutes. 


Mr.     BELL.       Mr.     Chairman,     my 

amendment  relieves  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  of  its  administrative 
function  under  title  HB,  adult  basic 
education. 

It  would  shift  the  administrative  au- 
thority for  the  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

The  Office  of  Education  now  retains 
the  delegated  authority  for  the  program. 
The  amendment  is  identical  in  sub- 
stance to  one  adopted  Wednesday  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  when  it  considered  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House  version  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  to  establish  the  adult 
education  program  as  a  new  title. 

I  am  informed  by  legislative  counsel 
and  the  Parliamentarian  that  this  ap- 
proach will  pose  no  mechanical  difficulty. 
My  sunendment  would  make  two  im- 
portant changes  in  the  act: 

First,  it  would  provide  an  expcmsion  of 
the  program. 

Second,  it  would  place  the  entire  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  for  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  Office  of  Education. 

In  expanding  the  program,  my  amend- 
ment does  not  differ  substantially  from 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  15111. 
It  does  make  some  changes,  however. 
HJl.  15111  provides  that  25  percent  or 
$6.6  milllMi  of  the  $26.5  million  provided 
for  the  program  be  used  for  special  proj- 
ects and  teacher  training  under  section 
218. 

My  amendment  provides  that  at  least 
10  percent  but  no  more  than  20  percent 
of  the  $40  million  authorized  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Between  $4  million  and  $8  million 
would  be  earmarked  for  special  projects 
which  include  Innovative  methods  of 
teacliing  adults  or  programs  which  pro- 
mote a  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problems  t>f  adult  educational  deficien- 
cies, and  for  the  training  of  adult  educa- 
tion teachers. 

My  amendment,  by  providing  between 
10  and  20  percent  of  the  fimdlng  for  spe- 
cial projects  and  teacher  training,  builds 
in  flexibility  in  meeting  the  varying 
needs  of  the  States. 

Certain  States  now  have  imaginative 
programs  and  would  more  efficiently 
spend  a  greater  sum  on  the  teaching  pro- 
grams. 

The  Commissioner  would  make  this 
determination  and  assign  the  funds  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  is  important  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  amendment  requires  a  State 
plan  to  include  cooperation  with  com- 
munity action  programs,  work  experi- 
ence programs,  VISTA,  work  study,  and 
other  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act. 

It  does  not  eliminate  the  adult  educa- 
tion program  from  the  anUpoverty  effort. 
In  addition,  my  amendment  would  set 
up  a  NaU(Mial  Advisory  Cranmittee  on 
Adult  Basic  Education. 

Appointed  by  the  President,  the  eight- 
member  committee  would  advise  the 
Commissioner  in  preparing  regulations 
and  on  policy  matters. 


The  committee  would  also  review  the 
administration  and  effectiveness  of  the 
program  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  plagued  the  poverty  program  since 
1964 — administratl(Xi. 

My  amendment  would  simply  elimi- 
nate OEO  as  the  middleman  in  the  fund- 
ing procedure. 

Under  the  present  setup,  title  IIB  can 
only  be  implemented  when  OEO  trans- 
fers the  funds  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
which,  in  turn,  passes  them  on  to  the 
States  for  further  routing. 

OEO  has  been  merely  acting  as  a 
budgetary  conduit  imder  title  HB. 

The  procedure  has  added  to  the  ad- 
ministrative headaches  at  OEO  and 
caused  months  of  delays  in  fimdlng  State 
programs. 

It  is  argued  that  my  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  Imaginative  contributions 
OEO  makes  to  education  programs. 

I  would  point  out  that  OEO  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  innovaticms  in  adult 
education  imder  section  207  of  the  act. 

My  amendment  does  not  disturb  that 
authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  does 
not  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  changes 
proposed  by  HJl.  15111. 

It  is  merely  an  administrative  change 
that  will  Improve  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
gram and  free  OEO  from  its  purely  cleri- 
cal fimction  in  the  program. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlonan  from  California 
[Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  observe  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bell]  pays  a  great  compli- 
ment to  the  committee  biB  in  that,  as  he 
has  already  confessed,  his  own  amend- 
ment adopts  so  much  of  the  substance  of 
what  would  be  found  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
15111. 

There  are  several  reasons  I  think  the 
gentlemtm's  amendment  ought  to  be 
defeated. 

First,  he  has  made  very  clear  he  wants 
to  give  control  of  the  adult  education 
program  to  the  CcHnmissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  happen  to  have  a  high  regard  for 
that  conunissioner,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  plenty  of  thorny 
problems  to  keep  him  very  busy  these 
days  without  adding  another  very  signif- 
icant area  of  responsibility. 

In  the  second  place  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  same 
thing  that  was  said  yesterday  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment  to  take  project 
Headstart  out  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  place  It  over  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  If  we  were  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting,  we  might 
very  well  kill  the  entire  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  for  there  is  no  guarantee 
at  all  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
write  into  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  next  week  an  adult 
basic  education  program. 

A  third  point  I  would  have  to  cite  in 
opposition  to  the  gentleman's  suggestion 
is  that  he  wants  to  expand  the  program. 
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>tery  clear  that  I 


Now  let  me  make        .  

would  like  very  mudh  to  expand  the 
program,  too.  But  frqm  time  to  time  we 
hear  something  around  this  place  about 
•fiscal  responsibility,"  and  you  will  ob- 
serve, I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  frxan 
California,  that  the  cqmmittee  bill  stays 
within  the  Presidentis  budget.  If  we 
were  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  we  would  start 
busting  that  budget. 

There  are  perhaps  eyen  more  prof oimd 
reasons  for  opposing jttie  suggestion  of 
the  gentleman  from  qalifomla.  One  of 
the  great  assets,  in  |my  Judgment,  in 
maintaining  the  adult  basic  education 
program  within  the  administrative  juris- 
diction of  the  OEO  is  that  we  will  there- 
by maintain  the  maximum  focus  upon 
the  problems  of  the  poor  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
most  of  the  illiterate  Americans  18  years 
of  age  and  above  are  within  the  poverty 
category.  Ij 

I  think  it  is  clear,  if  one  observes  the 
way  in  which  the  adult  basic  educational 
program  is  administered,  that  there  is  no 
requirement  in  the  prpsent  statute  that 
a  person  must  be  poof  to  participate  in 
the  program.  , 

However,  the  joint  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  OEO  arid  the  OE  for  the 
adult  basic  education  program  stress  that 
its  "primary  piu-pose"  Ifi  "to  provide  basic 
instruction  to  impoverished  adults  whose 
ability  to  read  and  ^ite  the  English 
language,  to  quote  from  the  gruidelines, 
constitute  a  substantial  impairment  of 
their  employability."   ' 

The  fact  of  the  direct  participation  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
the  putting  together  jof  the  guidelines 
insures  that  the  title  B-B  program  will, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  be  of 
assistance  to  impoveriited  adults  in  our 
country.  ' 

There  is  another  reiason  that  I  must 
oppose  the  gentleman'*  amendment,  and 
it  goes  back  to  the  principle  of  all  the 
Repubhcan  amendments,  which  is  to 
scatter  these  programs  all  over  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  to  4o  so  after  many 
months  of  painful  effort  to  establish  pat- 
terns of  cooperation  and  coordination  at 
the  local  level — something  that  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  even  say  they 
favor.  Yet  they  now  come  up  with  prop- 
ositions that  would  frajment  these  pro- 
grams and  scatter  them  all  over  the  lot. 

There  is  another  pi^t  I  would  like 
to  make  in  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
proposition,  and  that  I  Is  that  in  many 
of  our  States  we  have  Mot  had  sufficient 
experience  in  operating  these  title  H-B 
programs.  It  has  been  not  an  easy  task 
to  get  them  off  the  ground.  For  that  rea- 
son, to  rip  out  the  program  from  its 
present  context,  wherp  it  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  OEO,  attd  plant  it  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  would  be,  I  think,  a  precipitous 
and  ill-advised  actlonj 

There  is  another  reason  that  I  think 
tne  gentleman's  amehdment  would  be 
a  mistake.  At  the  pre$ent  time  we  have 
m  process  a  number  of  in-depth  analy- 
se at  the  State  and  local  level  to  evaluate 
«tt  progress  of  the  adult  basic  educa- 
ojo  program.  To  change  the  admin- 
■swatlve  structure  of  this  program  at 


this  time  without  any  clear  effort  to 
assess  the  evaluations  would  be  in  my 
judgment  an  extremely  wasteful  pro- 
cedure. 

I  must  say.  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  reasons  are  so  many  for 
keeping  the  present  administrative 
structure  of  this  terribly  important  adult 
basic  education  program,  and  the  reasons 
so  sparse  for  taking  it  out  of  the  OEO, 
that  I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

As  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  I  felt  he  was  making  some  panic 
statements  about  a  transfer  that  has 
already  been  accepted  by  OEO  from  the 
inception  of  this  act,  since  they  have 
transferred  adult  basic  education  to  the 
Office  of  Education  to  handle  and  ad- 
minister now.  We  saw  the  agreement  in 
the  subcommittee  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  where  this  very 
amendment  was  adopted.  And  when  we 
came  into  the  full  committee,  it  is  true, 
for  some  unknown  reason  the  majority 
decided  not  to  make  the  transfer.  We 
see  over  in  the  other  body  they  have 
made  the  transfer  of  adult  basic  educa- 
tion to  the  Office  of  Education.  We  had 
exactly  the  same  thing  happen  in  the 
work-study  program.  The  first  year 
work  study  was  a  part  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity. 

It  didn't  take  as  long  for  the  majority 
to  become  convinced  that  work  study 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  and  did  so  when  the  act  was 
extended  last  year.  This  is  an  identical 
situation.  I  caimot  see  how  anybody 
would  oppose  this. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  transfer  in  the  Senate  has  just 
been  made.  They  have  done  what  we 
are  proposing  right  now.  The  problem 
basically  is  that  OEO.  with  all  its  differ- 
ent programs,  is  sometimes  in  a  position 
where  it  works  toward  the  detriment  of 
an  educational  program,  because  it  has 
to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  so  to  speak, 
and  on  adult  education  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  not  allocated  to  California.  I 
know  that  happened  to  other  States  also, 
because  of  OEO's  desire  to  fund  some 
other  program  that  perhaps  they  liked 
better  than  adult  education  at  that  time. 
What  I  say  is,  let  us  put  it  where  it  be- 
longs, in  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  let  it  be  handled  efficiently  and  di- 
rectly. 

Mr.  BRADEKiAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  Is  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  However,  this  House  is 
considering  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that, 
while  I  am  always  interested  in  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  Senate.  I  would  point  out 


to  the  gentleman  this  is  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  have  our  own 
responsibility  to  make  our  own  judgment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  next 
week,  when  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  comes  up,  I  carmot 
conceive  anybody  on  his  side  objecting 
to  an  amendment,  as  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California,  to  put  this  in 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  is  perfectly  germane,  and  I 
am  sure  people  on  our  side  would  be 
s^^reeable  to  the  same  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  fallacious  argument,  because  in  the 
committee,  when  both  the  poverty  and 
education  bills  were  coming  before  us, 
the  committee  made  the  decision — ^we 
think  wrongly — to  put  it  in  the  econ<unlc 
opportunity  bill.  They  did  that  when 
the  adult  education  had  been  added  to 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
amendments  and  was  a  part  of  that  bill 
in  the  subcommittee.  The  same  gentle- 
men arguing  against  this  transfer  were 
instrumental  in  seeing  that  it  was  put 
back  in  the  poverty  program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  State  of  Oregon,  such  pro- 
grams are  carried  on  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  It  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  would  bring  about  better 
programing  and  that  there  would  be  a 
wiser  expenditure  of  funds.  As  far  as 
my  State  is  concerned,  I  feel  compelled  to 
support  this  amendment,  at  this  time,  to 
transfer  this  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
where  I  believe  it  belongs. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Talking  about  fragmented  programs, 
this  is  fragmented  now.  We  ought  to  put 
all  education  programs  under  the  Office 
of  Education  or  else  put  them  all  in  OEO. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
argiiment  is  used  that  we  should  not 
transfer  this  because  we  have  a  variety 
of  needs  to  coordinate  in  OEO.  We 
could  just  as  well  argue  that  we  have  a 
variety  of  educational  programs  such  as 
vocatiorml  rehabilitation,  higher  educa- 
tion, and  all  education  programs  which 
should  not  be  under  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, but  should  be  put  over  imder  OEO. 
This  does  not  make  any  sense.  Coordi- 
nation should  occur  in  one  agency  of  the 
Government,  at  the  Cabinet  level,  in 
HEW.  The  Office  of  Education  is  pre- 
pared to  do  this.  Let  us  coordinate  our 
various  education  programs  in  one 
agency,  and  not  worry  so  much  about  co- 
ordinating adult  basic  education  with 
small  business,  and  with  farmers'  loans, 
and  with  other  programs  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  education.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman proposes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 

gentleman  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chariman. 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  crux 
of  this  present  argimient  revolves  aroimd 
whether  or  not  these  funds,  which  will 
be  used  for  education,  will  be  adminis- 
tered as  they  presently  are  by  OEO,  or 
will  they  be  transferred  completely  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  ad- 
mlnlsteatlon? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  essentially  true,  although  it  should  be 
added  that  under  the  present  setup  the 
action  of  the  administration  is  delegated 
by  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Education  in 
most  instances.  The  problem  is  that 
OISO  determines  how  much  money  will 
be  allocated.  If  they  take  the  money 
from  adult  education  and  put  it  in  some 
other  program,  no  one  ever  knows  how 
much  money  they  should  have  gotten  in 

adult  education.   

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Can  the  gentle- 
man solve  the  problem  by  giving  to  Har- 
old Howe,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, this  additional  authority?  Some 
of  us  are  having  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  trouble  with  Mr.  Howe  now 
you  know.  He  is  prone  to  assimie  powers 
for  himself  without  basis.  Some  of  us 
have  had  considerable  trouble  dealing 
with  him  as  things  are. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  will 
have  the  same  probl«ns  he  refers  to, 
whoever  administers  this  program,  I 
fear.  He  can  solve  it  in  this  respect: 
there  would  be  a  specific  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
He  would  have  a  specific  program,  and 
would  allocate  the  funds  to  the  States. 
All  of  the  various  States  that  have  basic 
education  programs  going  would  be  able 
to  supplement  their  programs  and  know 
how  much  money  was  coming  in. 

This  will  provide  for  intelligent  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  instead  of 
the  confusion  we  have  had. 

Mr.  F^i^-T-  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  BEZiL.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct. 

So  far  as  dealing  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  concerned,  there 
would  be  no  difference  from  what  there 
is  imder  the  Poverty  Act.  There  would 
be  the  same  problem. 

Essentially  the  OEO  is  merely  a  fund- 
er.  It  merely,  one  might  say,  gets  in  the 
way,  to  a  degree.  It  is  the  in-between 
area  which  is  not  needed.  It  does  add 
to  the  confusion,  by  the  fact  that  they 
change  funds  aroimd  to  whichever  pro- 
gram they  seem  to  like  at  that  time. 
What  suffers?    Adult  education. 

There  are  370.000  people  in  the  United 
States  today  who  vrant  basic  adult  edu- 
cation. They  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  that  education  and  have 
the  funds  available  for  It. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  be- 
fore us  for  our  consideration  a  most 
important  piece  of  legislation— the  1968 
amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
Is  essential  to  enable  the  continuation  of 
the  mamy  successful  programs  begun 
during  the  past  2  years.  The  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
have  not  been  without  criticism,  but  on 
the  whole  I  feel  that  the  antlpoverty 
effort  has  had  some  remarkable  results 
and  should  definitely  be  continued. 

The  changes  proposed  by  HJR.  15111 
have  come  from  careful  study  and  exam- 
ination of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  programs  in  existence.  In  its  pro- 
posals, the  cMnmittee  has  tried  to  correct 
certain  inadequacies  in  the  regulations 
aind  administration  of  the  program. 
There  has  been  a  frank  realization  that 
perhaps  the  community  action  programs 
and  the  Job  Corps  have  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  had  been  hoped.  The  author- 
izations requested  for  these  programs  are 
modest.  Hopefully,  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  these  programs  stemmed  from 
their  innovative  nature,  and  can  be  over- 
come with  more  careful  planning  and 
administration. 

The  amendments  propose  that  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Headstart, 
and  VISTA  programs  be  expanded. 
These  three  programs  have  demon- 
strated their  effectiveness  in  accomplish- 
ing their  goals  smd  deserve  Increased 
appropriations. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
given  help  and  hope  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  persons  by  enabling  them 
to  remain  in  school,  return  for  more 
education,  or  become  gainfully  employed. 
If  these  men  and  women  can  receive  the 
education,  training,  and  motivation  at 
this  crucial  p>eriod  of  their  lives,  they  may 
be  able  to  break  out  of  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  which  had  278,000 
enrollees  in  fiscal  year  1965  and  528,000 
enrollees  in  fiscal  1966,  more  than  justify 
the  increased  expenditures  requested  in 
these  amendments.  During  fiscal  year 
1966,  $271  million  was  obligated  to  sup- 
port the  1,477  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects.  The  proposal  before  us  asks 
for  $496  million  for  this  program. 

The  amendments  request  that  the 
amounts  of  money  appropriated  for  the 
Headstart  programs  be  increased  from 
$180  million  currently  obligated,  to  $352 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  The  pro- 
grams conducted  this  past  summer  en- 
rolled more  than  half  a  million  children 
of  preschool  age.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  about  four  times  this 
niunber  who  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  Headstart  classes.  Increased 
funds  for  this  program  will  mean  that 
it  can  continue  to  grow,  and  can  continue 
to  emphasize  a  broad  approach  to  pre- 
school classes,  including  health  exami- 
nations, nutritional  supplements,  family 
Involvement,  and  psychological  services. 
Such  a  program  is  a  sound  Investment 
in  the  future — the  earlier  we  reach  the 
children  of  poverty  the  greater  the 
chance  of  helping  them. 

These  educational  programs  are  geared 
toward  children  and  youth,  which  is  gen- 


erally the  age  group  referred  to  when 
one  talks  of  formal  education.  I  would 
give  full  support  to  these  two  programs. 
Another  education  program,  in  which  I 
am  most  interested,  but  which  does  not 
receive  as  much  public  attention  Is  that 
of  adult  basic  education.  In  the  past, 
unfortunately,  adult  education  has 
meant  cultural  and  academic  enrichment 
programs  for  middle  and  upper  class 
adults  who  wished  to  leam  new  ideas  and 
skills.  This  Is  certainly  a  valid  and  useful 
concept  and  should  continue  to  be 
supported. 

The  adult  basic  education  to  which  I 
am  referring  Involves  the  teaching  of 
reading,  writing,  and  computational 
skills  to  adults  who  are  considered  func- 
tionally illiterate.  The  pmpose  of  this 
t3rpe  of  program  is  to  enable  these  per- 
sons to  be  prepared  to  support  them- 
selves, participate  in  occupational  train- 
ing, and  continue  with  further  education 
In  order  to  open  additional  employment 
opportunities.  The  OEO  has  estimated 
that  there  are  almost  11  million  persons 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  64  who  have 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 
The  adult  basic  education  program  in 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was  con- 
ceived to  provide  classes  for  sis  many  of 
these  persons  as  possible.  To  quote  from 
a  recent  Office  of  Education  report  on 
educational  deficient  adults: 


EJnd  to  help  them 
I  from  the  difflcul- 


The  unskilled  and  the  undereducated  have 
largely  been  "screened  out"  of  regular  train- 
ing programs  provided  under  MDTA,  ARA, 
and  other  Government-sponsored  training 
projects.  Their  limited  preparation  has  made 
their  acceptance  Into  current  training  pro- 
grams virtually  impossible.  As  a  result, 
they  carmot  hope  to  compete  for  available 
Jobs  which  make  ever-increasing  demands 
in  skill,  training,  and  education. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  without 
basic  reading,  writing,  and  computation- 
al skills  cannot  qualify  for  the  type  of 
skilled  job  for  which  there  is  a  growing 
demand  in  this  country.  The  type  of  job 
these  people  can  qualify  for  is  the  one 
which  is  likely  to  disappear  as  automa- 
tion occurs.  The  unemployment  rate  is 
substanUsdly  higher  among  those  with 
less  education.  Although  many  say  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  antlpover- 
ty programs  for  younger  Americans,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  this  group  needs 
and  deserves  aid. 

A  program  of  this  nature  not  only 
helps  the  man  or  woman  who  directly 
participates  in  it.  Enabling  these  adults 
to  become  Uterate  and.  therefore,  able 
to  hold  better  jobs  indirectly  affects  their 
families.  A  study  reported  in  a  recent 
book,  "Poverty  Amid  Affluence,"  by  Os- 
car Omati.  points  up  the  Importance  of 
the  educational  level  of  the  father  of  a 
low -income  family: 

Having  or  not  having  money  does  not  In 
Itself  and  of  Itself  determine  educational 
levels.  The  fact  of  low  income  does  not 
preclude  the  poaslblUty  of  a  high  school  or 
even  a  coUege  diploma.  The  level  of  «<!"=*" 
tlon  achieved  by  the  father  Is  more  slgnm- 
cant  than  his  Income  In  determining  tne 
Unportance  given  to  education  In  the  home 
and  the  degree  of  Interest  shown  In  tn» 
chUd'B  progress  In  school. 

Our  continuing  support  of  adult  basic 
education  programs  is  essential  to  enawe 
many  of  our  older  citizens  to  continue  to 


be  able  to  find  work, 
and  their  families  rise 
ties  of  poverty.  I  h^e  myself  intro- 
duced legislation  whi«^  would  expand 
educational  programs  for  adults  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  English  language  limi- 
tations, to  improve  their  basic  education 
In  preparation  for  occupational  training 
and  more  profitable  employment  and  to 
become  more  productive  and  responsible 
citizens.  Under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act,  45  State  plains  have  been  ap- 
proved with  plans  in  19  States  pending. 
There  was  a  total  enrollment  of  37.991 
in  fiscal  year  1965,  and  an  enrollment  of 
75,000  estimated  for  qacal  year  1966. 

I  would  hope  that  this  program  will 
continue  to  grow  and  Serve  more  people. 
The  proposed  amendments  offer  several 
changes  designed  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove existing  programs.  They  outline 
criteria  to  govern  the  administration  of 
State  plans,  with  emphasis  on  coordina- 
tion with  related  programs  such  as  em- 
ployment training  and  job  coimseling. 
To  encourage  innovative  programs,  funds 
will  be  made  available  for  grants  directly 
to  local  groups  for  special  projects. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated could  be  reserved  for  special  proj- 
ect grants  and  for  trailing  of  adult  basic 
education  teachers.  These  proposed 
changes  may  be  expeclled  to  improve  the 
adult  basic  education  programs  already 
in  existence.  I 

Other  proposals  in  llhis  bill  would  re- 
vamp the  work  experience  program,  ini- 
Uate  programs  of  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  expand  job  opportunities 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed  older 
worker,  and  continue  siipport  of  legal  aid 
activities.  In  short,  L  feel  that  these 
amendments  are  well  I  thought  out  and 
make  an  effort  to  lnitia|i  changes  In  pro- 
grams where  problems  have  arisen.  I 
urge  support  of  this  bCl. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  ifhe  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offereid  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell]. 

The  question  was  ta^en;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  BixD  there 
were— ayes  40,  noes  6i. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chdilnnan,  I  demand 
tellers. 

TeUers  were  ordered,  and  the  chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Gbbons.  1 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  50. 
noes  73.  [ 

So  the  amendment  wjiB  rejected. 

AHEMOMKNT    OFTERED  \»T    MB.    ICHORD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  o^dws : 

Amendment  offered  by  HO-.  Ichord:  On  page 
«.  Une  11,  before  the  petlod,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  that  all  proposals  for 
programs  of  legal  advlc«  and  legal  repre- 
«entaUon  shall  not  less  khan  60  days  prior 
»  Uielr  approval.  »,  in  ^]»e  case  of  existing 
Pwpams,  prior  to  any  additional  funding 
under  the  title,  be  submitted  by  the^p- 
PUcant  to  the  bar  associations  In  the  areas 
uitended  to  be  served  by  the  program  for 
•*^  association's  revle*;  comments,  and 
'•commendations".  i 

^'^-  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chahman,  this 
™endment  is  prompted  by  a  legal  rep- 
'wottatlon  program  that  was  approved 


In  the  State  of  Missouri  embracing  five 
coimties  In  my  district  and  four  counties 
in  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Httngate]  .  This  particular 
program  was  conceived  by  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  In  the  ap- 
plication for  approval  of  the  program  the 
misrepresentation  was  made  that  all  of 
the  local  bar  associations  were  In  favor 
of  the  plan.  Subsequently  thereto,  eight 
or  nine  bar  associations  met  and  disap- 
proved the  particular  application. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  very  simple  and  I  believe  It  is 
very  explicit.  It  merely  requires  that 
before  these  programs  are  approved  or 
funded  they  must  be  submitted  to  the 
local  bar  associations  in  order  that  the 
local  bar  associations  can  make  com- 
ments and  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  is 
absolutely  essential,  because  if  these  pro- 
grams are-to  be  successful,  they  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of 
the  local  bar  associations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  this  specific  pro- 
gram, I  want  to  make  clear  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  as  yet  funded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  to  require  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  submit  this 
program  to  the  local  bar  associations  for 
comment  and  suggestions  before  the  ap- 
plication is  funded. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  that  in  my  asking  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
yield  and  rismg  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment I  shall  not  deliver  the  kiss  of  death 
to  it.  However,  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  I  favor  his  amendment  and 
I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  it  is 
an  excellent  amendment  and  express  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  that  I 
have  conferred  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill  at  great  length,  and  I  beUeve  this 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to  by  the 
managers  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has 
a  similar  situation  and  is  In  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chahroan.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri very  highly  upon  his  purpose  in 
offering  this  amendrnent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  in  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  have  heard 
from  our  State  bar  associations,  our  dis- 
trict and  county  associations,  which  as- 
sociations have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  manner  in  which  this 
question  has  been  handled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  i^  my  opinion  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  should  be 
commended  by  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  brlnghig  this  question  to  our 
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attention  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  see  it  adopted  unanimously 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Uke  to  make  It  clear  that  this  does 
not  give  the  local  bar  association  a  veto 
over  the  proposed  programs  but  merely 
gives  the  various  bar  associations  the  op- 
portunity to  present  suggestions  and 
recommendations  thereon 

Mr.  O-HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  fr<Hn 
Missouri  indicated,  he  discussed  this 
niatter  with  me  and  with  other  members 
of  the  committee  before  offering  it 
Speaking  for  myself.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]  has  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  the  gentle- 
man's deep  hiterest  hi  this  matter  and  his 
deep  interest  hi  providing  the  best  possi- 
ble free  legal  service  programs  for  the 
poor,  I  certahily  intend  to  support  Ills 
amendment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
want  it  thought  that  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice or  poUcy  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  not  already  doing  this 
In  fact,  they  are  very  sensitive  about 
getting  bar  association  consultation  In 
these  projects.  They  have  hiformed  me 
that  over  one-half  of  all  the  legal  service 
programs  approved  by  them  are  operated 
by  the  bar  associations.  Another  one- 
third  of  such  programs  while  not  spon- 
sored by  the  bar  associations,  enjoy  bar 
association  participation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  they  were 
disturbed  by  the  situation  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord] 
has  brought  to  our  attention,  OEO  Issued 
a  memorandum  in  August  of  this  year 
to  their  legal  services  program  regional 
representatives,  insisting  that  they 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  local  bar  as- 
sociations had  indeed  been  consulted 
with  respect  to  any  legal  services  pro- 
gram. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
approved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ichord]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMXNT  OITEEZO  BT  MS.  QUIZ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qttie:  On  page 
15.  Une  15,  after  "shall  be",  insert  "trans- 
ferred to  the  VS.  Commissioner  of  EducaUon 
to  be". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.   Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  pose  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  because  we 
are  about  to  complete  our  work  on  title 

n. 

The  gentleman  frwn  Florida  and  I 
have  had  some  discussion  about  the 
amendment  that  I  previously  offered  and 
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then  withdrew  at  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion. 

As  I  understand  It.  this  amendment 
could  be  applicable  on  a  broader  basis 
to  both  the  Job  Corps  and  to  community 
action  programs  if  it  were  in  title  VI. 

We  came  not  to  a  complete  agreement 
but  quite  close  to  an  agreement  on  my 
amendment  so  It  is  my  Intention  not  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  title  n  but  to 
offer  the  amendment  to  tlUc  VI  later  on. 
I  hope  we  may  have  the  ssmie  aigreement 
at  that  point  on  the  amendment  as  we 
might  have  had  as  to  title  n. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  I  can  certainly 
assure  the  gentleman  that  that  will  be 
the  case^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  that 
colloquy  I  will  remind  my  colleagiies  that 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
transfer  Project  Headstart.  to  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  way  It  will  do  this  will  be  to  trans- 
fer the  $350  million  earmarked  in  this 
bill  to  the  VS.  Commissioner  so  that  he 
could  do  It  in  conjunction  with  his  ad- 
ministration of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  SecondsuTT  School  Act.  The  same 
authority  that  the  Director  has  pres- 
ently will  be  given  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

At  the  time  the  Project  Headstart  and 
the  preschool  programs  were  made  part 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  EHementary  and  Secondary  School 
Act  was  not  law.  But  since  that  time 
under  tlUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary School  Act,  many  preschools  both 
summer  and  all  year  aroimd  have  been 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Education.  So 
we  find  many  schools  In  the  country  that 
are  funded  by  both  agencies. 

CAP'S  were  Informed  last  summer  that 
only  one-third  of  their  money  should  be 
used  for  the  Project  Headstart.  When 
they  asked  where  else  they  were  going 
to  get  the  money,  It  was  suggested  that 
they  go  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  for  the  money,  which  they 
did. 

This  makes  for  confusion  and  an  extra 
amount  of  redtape  for  all  of  our  schools 
in  the  country  to  be  involved  In. 

Some  of  you  might  ask  the  question — 
What  does  this  do  with  that  percentage 
of  private  schools  that  have  Headstart 
programs  In  their  schools? 

There  is  no  change  In  the  authority 
which  we  have  given  under  this  act  to 
the  Director  when  we  trsuisfer  over  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  If  we 
do  this  for  1  year,  we  can  then  move  into 
a  complete  amalgamation  of  theso  two 
programs.  But  as  far  as  the  local  s(  hools 
are  concerned,  their  money  would  all 
come  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  and.  therefore,  we  would  be 
taking  cme  more  step  toward  coordinat- 
ing the  programs  and  consolidating  them 
and  making  them  administered  by  one 
agency  in  order  to  prevent  confusion. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  In  connection  with  the  sub- 
stitute bill  that  the  minority  offered  and 
which  was  defeated  earlier  in  our  com- 


mittee deliberations.    It  is  again  being 
raised. 

Both  Members  of  the  minority  as  well 
as  Members  of  the  majority  side  acknowl- 
edge that  one  of  the  truly  outstand- 
ing programs  that  has  evolved  out  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Is 
the  Headstart  program.  I  think  we  are 
in  cwnplete  agreement  about  this. 

If  our  local  school  agencies  were  in  a 
position  to  implement  a  program  such 
as  this,  my  question  to  the  Members  on 
the  minority  side  is  why  did  they  not  do 
so  prior  to  the  Impetus  and  stimulus 
given  to  this  idea  by  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Director? 

I  think  that  what  we  are  considering 
here  is  a  major  attempt  on  the  luirt  of 
the  minority  side  to  gut  one  of  the  truly 
outstanding  features  of  our  economic 
opportunity  program.  Headstart  is  the 
brain  child  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  it  has  worked.  It  has 
benefited  some  half -million  yoimgsters  in 
our  communities  across  the  coxmtry. 
This  is  not  a  sincere  effort  to  try  to  create 
better  coordination,  because  there  has 
been  no  criticism  that  the  program  has 
not  been  coordinated  well  in  our  local 
communities.  What  they  are  seeking 
here  is  to  put  vmder  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion a  program  which  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully imder  the  administration  of  the 
Economic  Opportimity  Director. 

Our  local  commvmlties  now  operate 
some  26,000  school  systems.  They  al- 
ready have  had  tremendous  difficulty  in 
coming  forth  with  programs  under  the 
new  Primary,  Secondary  Education  Act. 
If  we  were  to  review  the  record  of  their 
own  suggestions  and  their  own  programs 
over  the  last  year  of  the  Elementary 
Secondary  Education  Act,  we  would  see 
that  of  the  half-billion  dollars  devoted 
to  title  I  under  that  act,  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  fimds  given  to  our  local 
school  systems  has  gone  into  the  pre- 
school education  area.  So  what  is  really 
needed  here  Is  the  continued  attention, 
ttie  continued  direction  and  stimulus  of 
an  independent  agency  like  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  contlnuaUy 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram by  directing  special  attention  to  the 
3-  and  4-year-old  children,  so  that  when 
they  can  get  into  our  school  systems, 
they  will  at  least  be  on  an  equal  par  with 
the  youngsters  from  better  families. 

One  of  the  most  Important  problems 
that  will  be  encoxmtered  if  we  should 
transfer  this  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education  is  some  of  the  legal  dlfflcxilty 
that  now  confronts  our  local  school  sys- 
tems In  directing  their  attention  to  the 
area  of  preschool  education.  Most  of 
our  school  systems  have  a  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  youngsters  from  the 
1st  grade,  perhaps,  to  the  12th  grade. 
Td  ask  them  rujw  to  direct  their  attention 
with  special  funds  in  the  preschool  area 
I  think  would  be  an  unnecessary  burden. 
Furthermore,  if  we  will  recall  the  argu- 
ment given  by  the  minority,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  our  side,  that  we  need 
to  stimulate  the  interests  of  the  poor 
themselves  in  formulating  programs 
which  will  help  their  children,  by  direct- 
ing that  the  program  be  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  we  will  take  the 


program  away  from  the  poor,  away  from 
their  participation. 

Headstart,  as  we  have  conceived  it, 
continues  to  be  a  community  action  ac- 
tivity, for  the  poor  themselves  to  see  and 
to  imderstand  the  need  of  special  atten- 
tion for  these  yotmgsters  at  the  early 
preschool  age. 

If  we  turn  these  programs  over  to  our 
school  boards,  where  will  be  the  partici- 
pation of  the  poor?  They  certainly  are 
not  represented  truly  on  the  26.000  school 
boards  across  the  country.  We  will  be 
taking  away  from  the  poor  one  of  the 
great  activities  which  we  have  seen  de- 
velop under  this  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  in  which  they  have  been  direct 
participants. 

I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  vote  down  this 
amendment,  and  thereby  keep  this  Head- 
start  program  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportxmity;  a  program  which  they 
started,  to  which  they  have  given  great 
leadership,  and  continue  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  the  poor  in  pro- 
grams of  self-help  for  themselves  and 
for  their  own  children. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  body  will  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Headstart  program  and 
keep  It  in  the  poverty  program  where  it 
belongs.  There  are  few  commimities  in 
the  Nation  where  the  impact  of  Head- 
start  has  not  been  felt.  The  devastating 
effects  on  children  of  an  environment  of 
poverty  are  beginning  to  be  reversed. 
More  than  a  million  children  are  better 
nourished,  in  better  health,  and  better 
equipped  to  enter  school  as  a  result  of 
this  pioneering  program. 

But  the  rapid  and  sweeping  success  of 
Project  Headstart  must  not  keep  us  from 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  reach  and  effectiveness  of 
this  program. 

First,  more  of  the  program  must  be 
available  to  more  children.  Summer 
programs  shoiild  become  year-round 
programs,  centers  open  only  a  few  hours 
a  day  should  be  expanded  so  that  full- 
day  programs  are  available  in  all  com- 
munities and  the  numbers  of  children 
reached  must  be  greatly  Increased.  We 
must  create  crash  programs  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  desperate  shortage  of 
adequate  physical  facilities  and  insufB- 
cient  nimiber  of  trained  personnel  for 
Headstart  projects.  Both  of  these  prob- 
lems loom  considerably  larger  as  the  pro- 
gram moves  increasingly  to  year-round 
projects,  when  we  can  no  longer  depend 
on  the  personnel  and  facilities  left  free 
by  school  holidays. 

Second,  the  Headstart  program  must 
be  made  available  to  younger  children 
in  addition  to  the  4-  and  5-year-olds  who 
are  now  eligible.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  many  of  the  problems 
of  deprivation  which  create  candidates 
for  the  Job  Corps  during  adolescent  years 
have  their  origins  very  early  in  life.  We 
must  move  to  utiUze  the  techniques  we 
have  successfully  developed  to  supple- 
ment the  care  and  nurture  of  the  iB.ml\y 
through  well-designed  arrangements  liKe 
those  of  Project  Headstart,  to  children 
at  an  earlier  age— as  soon  as  they  c«i 
benefit  from  stimulation   and  support 
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from  outside  the  hom^  and  before  the 
damage  from  deprived  homes  and  slum 
neighborhoods  becomes  so  severe  that  it 
is  irreparable.  j 

It  is  becoming  cleared  that  the  damage 
from  environmental  deprivation  and 
poverty  is  beginning  to  take  serious  toll 
and  is  making  permanent  inroads  upon 
the  child's  personality  and  develop- 
ment—during the  child's  first  years  of 
life. 

Third,  we  must  face  the  question  of 
what  changes  are  neeqed  in  our  schools 
if  the  advances  achieved  by  Headstart 
are  not  going  to  be  lost  when  the  Head- 
start  youngsters  beccilie  part  of  the 
school  system.  | 

Headstart  has  pioneered  in  a  large 
scale  demonstration  of  the  dramatic  and 
profound  impact  oifi  disadvantaged 
youngsters  of  a  progr^  which  makes 
possible  small  classes,  i  a  comprehensive 
spectrum  of  services,  i^luding  not  only 
educational,  but  also 
service  provisions,  anc 
and  participation,  trait 
ment  of  persons  from  tihe  neighborhoods 
served,  in  new  kinds  of  nonprofessional 
roles  which  can  be  steps  up  the  career 
ladder  to  fuUy  qualified  teacher  status. 

The  implications  of  tjhis  experience  for 
our  school  systems  canftot  continue  to  be 
sidestepped  or  ignored.! 

This  Congress  shoula  continue  to  give 
the  OEO's  Project  Headstart  the  utmost 
in  encouragement  and  support.  But  we 
must  not  stand  by  and  see  a  demonstra- 
bly effective  medicine  being  prescribed 
in  grossly  inadequate  dosages. 

We  hope  that  we  may{  soon  see  substan- 
tial progress  in  the  expansion  of  the 
program  to  more  children,  for  longer 
hours  of  the  day.  for  mhre  months  of  the 
year,  to  much  youngei-i  children,  to  in- 
clude greater  parent  Involvement  and  to 
where  we  can  see  a  substantial  impact 
of  the  basic  principles  of  Headstart  on 
the  Nation's  public  school  system. 

We  must  realize  the^e  goals  if  we  are 
to  honor  our  commitmtsit  to  reverse  the 
erave  damage  that  po^^rty  has  wrought 
among  millions  of  American  children. 
If  we  do  the  whole  job  Iduring  the  Head- 
start  years,  we  will  elli^ate  the  flow  of 
high  school  dropouts  fUt  of  the  school 
system— and  into  Job  Oorps  centers— or 
worse.  ' 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chaiirman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nun^ber  of  words,  and 
rise  in  support  of  the  autoendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mlim^sota. 

Under  the  OEO.  th^  program  is  not 
reaUy  reaching  its  potential.  Of  the  3 
million  children  in  n^ed  of  help,  only 
T43,000  are  reportedly  being  reached.  I 
do  not  believe  this  Is  etiough. 

Presently,  communities  must  deal  both 
with  the  Office  of  Education  for  pre- 
school funds  that  are  available  and,  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  with  the  OEO  for  Headstart 
funds  under  the  Poverty  Act.  It  is  an- 
other duplication.  In  a  jtianner  of  speak- 
"«.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  adult  education. 

Indications  are  that  the  guidelines  re- 
quirements are  different  under  each  pro- 
^^-  This  compoundB  the  confusion. 
I  00  not  believe  it  is  r  ecessary. 


As  an  educational  program,  Headstart 
belongs  In  the  Office  of  Education,  with 
the  ongoing  preschool  programs  located 
there  now.  We  woiild  then  have  one 
agency  in  Washington  administering  the 
entire  preschool  program.  The  fund- 
ing would  be  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion through  the  State  educational 
agencies,  and  turned  over  to  the  local 
commimlty  educational  boards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  simple  statement. 
I  believe  the  gentleman's  amendment 
now  answers  all  the  various  criticisms 
that  were  made  earlier.  It  allocates 
frcMn  the  funds  that  the  majority  would 
allocate  to  Headstart.  It  leaves  the  bill 
exactly  as  it  is,  as  far  as  Headstart  is 
concerned.  All  it  does  is  that  it  poses 
the  simple  issue:  Shall  we  go  on  with  this 
very  mixed-up  administration,  with  two 
different  agencies  In  Washington  giving 
funds  for  Headstart  with  nobody  know- 
ing how  much  money  shall  go  to  locali- 
ties from  each  agency,  or  shall  we  pin- 
point right  now  the  money  from  this  bill 
to  be  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation In  cormection  with  its  programs 
xmder  title  I  of  the  Hementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act?  We  will  then 
have  united  the  administration  and  can 
give  to  Headstart  the  kind  of  adminis- 
tration that  will  eliminate  confusion  at 
the  local  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QtriE] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie).  there 
were — ayes  26.  noes  45. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

fBy  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Perkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hap- 
pen to  represent  a  district  that  has  bene- 
fited tremendously  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Un- 
employment has  persisted  too  long  and  at 
much  too  high  a  rate  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, perhaps  higher  and  longer  than 
£my  other  congressional  district.  The 
Job  Oorps.  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  are  reaching  for  the 
first  time  families  and  individuals  with 
training,  work  Income,  real  hope,  and 
substantial  assurance  of  future  employ- 
ment. Other  programs  have  not  reached 
them.    This  act  does  reach  them. 

The  Job  Corps  has  worked  out  well  In 
the  district  that  I  represent.  I  have  one 
Job  Corps  located  near  Frenchburg,  Ky. 
The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  en- 
abling youngsters  in  many  areas  of  east- 
em  Kentucky  to  return  to  and  stay  in 
educational  programs.  I  believe  this 
body  certainly  should  give  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  before  turning  its  back 
on  the  youngsters  who  have  been  taken 
off  the  street,  and  have  been  given  useful 
training  and  work  experience,  and  have 
been  kept  in  school  by  such  programs  as 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the 
Job  Corps. 


Likewise,  the  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  has  benefited  from  the  work 
study  program. 

As  to  community  action  programs, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  controversy,  but  I 
daresay  there  Is  not  a  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  which  has  not 
received  worthwhile  benefits  from  com- 
munity action  programs. 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky  remedial  health  and  preven- 
tive sickness  programs  liave  had  real 
meaning  and  effect.  The  list  of  programs 
which  are  producing  telling  results  in 
eastern  Kentucky  as  a  result  of  this  act 
are  impressive. 

I  certainly  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comphment  the  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee which  has  worked  so  dili- 
gently and  faithfully  in  bringing  KM. 
15111  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  feel 
that  this  bill  makes  Improvements  In  the 
legislation  and  will  permit  progress  to  be 
made  In  extending  economic  opportuni- 
ties to  millions  of  American  citizens. 

By  and  large,  this  legislation  is  work- 
ing well  in  the  country,  and  the  amend- 
ments will  be  helpful. 

My  distingxUshed  colleague,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 
who  has  put  In  many  long  and  faithful 
hours  in  helping  to  fashion  these  amend- 
ments, is  due  the  admiration  and  praise 
of  this  body  and  the  American  people  for 
the  work  that  I  hope  wUl  be  completed 
this  afternoon  by  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

I  do  have  some  reservations  about  titie 
V.  I  helped  to  work  out  title  V  to  1964 
when  we  enacted  the  original  legislation. 
It  was  a  very  simple  title.  It  utilized 
experience  gamed  from  danonstrations 
under  section  1115  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  authorized  work  experience  and 
training  programs  for  jobless  parents 
and  other  needy  persons  that  would 
otherwise  be  on  relief  or  charity  without 
any  hope  of  employment. 

One  of  the  reservations  I  have  about 
the  amendments  to  title  V  is  the  denial 
of  training  and  work  to  an  enrollee  be- 
yond 24  months.  I  am  hopeful  that  if 
not  here,  this  restriction  will  be  removed 
in  conference.  I  believe  the  2-year 
restriction  Is  totally  unreasonable  and 
unrealistic.  Many  of  the  hard-core  im- 
employed  we  are  trymg  to  reach  in  this 
title  have  had  lltUe  or  no  formal  educa- 
tion. Can  we  expect  to  bridge  the  chasm 
of  years  of  unemplojrment  and  under- 
education  in  less  than  2  years?  For 
many,  a  transfer  from  the  program  to 
private  emplojmient  can  be  accomplished 
In  2  years  or  less  and  is  in  fact  now  betog 
done  in  the  case  of  many.  But  for  many 
others,  this  24-month  restriction  will 
have  the  effect  of  pushtog  them  back 
onto  relief.  It  makes  far  more  sense  to 
me  to  turn  relief  funds  toto  payment  for 
constructive  work  performed  on  needed 
community  projects  and  retain  such 
persons  in  the  training  program  where 
they  can  acquire  the  skills  and  education 
needed  for  them  to  find  places  in  private 
employment  even  if  such  period  req[uires 
several  years. 

This  program  Is  extremely  Important 
to  marginal  farm  families.  Under  this 
program  today  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  fimds  that  have  been  expended 
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under  title  V  have  been  expended  In  the 
rural  areas  of  the  country.  I  am  pleased 
that  funds  for  title  V  were  increased  at 
my  suggestion  from  $25  million  to  $115 
million  by  the  full  committee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
Is  that  we  are  going  to  destroy  useful 
work  experience  and  training  for  thou- 
sands of  needy  people  if  the  24-month 
provision  prevails  in  the  final  version  of 
this  bill.  It  is  my  feeling  we  should  not 
push  these  people,  who  are  mostly  relief 
recipients,  back  on  relief  simply  because 
we  have  not  finished  the  retraining  Job 
in  24  months. 

AMXIfSKZMT  OrmXD  BT  U.  WIDNAIX 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  X 
offer  an  amendment. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WIdkau.:  on 
page  14.  In  line  10,  Insert  a  quotation  mark 
after  the  period,  and  strike  out  lines  11 
througli23. 

Mr.  WIDNAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  delete  the  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Director  of  OEO  to  formulate 
a  program  of  small  loans  to  low-Income 
families  to  meet  immediate  and  urgent 
family  needs.  The  only  tool  suggested 
in  this  provision  for  administering  these 
loans  Is  the  Federal  credit  union,  which 
Is  to  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. Nothing  In  relation  to  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  is  adequately 
spelled  out.  either  In  the  language  of  the 
bill  or  in  the  report.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  i>o6slble  good  idea  has  been  tacked  onto 
this  bill  without  any  great  thought  as  to 
how  it  would  work,  whether  it  would 
work,  or  what  affect  It  might  have  on 
existing  institutions  that  already  serve 
the  poor  and  those  of  moderate  income, 
such  as  Federal  credit  unions. 

I  am  reluctant  to  take  a  position  which 
may  be  misunderstood  as  being  in  op- 
position to  the  goal  this  one  paragraph 
loan  program  proposal  has  in  mind,  par- 
ticularly since  I  imderstand  its  genesis 
was  in  large  part  due  to  difflculties  ex- 
perieiK;ed  during  last  year's  New  York 
subway  strike.  At  the  time  of  the  strike, 
I  pointed  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  only 
program  the  Federal  Government  seemed 
willing  or  able  to  use,  the  small  business 
loan  program.  And  I  wondered  at  the 
fact  that  although  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance churches  in  the  Harlem  section 
of  the  city  banded  together  to  rent  trans- 
portation for  stranded,  low-income 
workers,  the  poverty  people  never  moved 
in  to  assist  in  such  an  obviously  valuable 
undertaking. 

Nevertheless,  I  ask  you  today  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  whether  this  hfistily 
added  and  generalized  provision  does  not 
deserve  more  care  and  inspection  bjfore 
enactment  into  law.  And  I  ask  you  to 
consider  the  fact  that  you  and  I  also 
have  an  obligation  to  see  that  existing 
institutions  serving  low-income  and  mod- 
erate-income citizens  such  as  the  Federal 
credit  union  system  are  properly  pro- 
tected too. 

The  provision  as  it  now  stands  puts 
a  limit  on  the  amount  of  the  loan.  |300, 
and  the  amount  of  interest — 2  percent 
per  annum — and  then  says  that  the  loem 
"shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms  and 


conditions  as  the   Director  may  pre- 
scribe." 

The  laws  governing  Federal  credit 
unions,  which  pass  through  the  commit- 
tee upon  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member,  Banking  and  Currency,  direct 
that  locuis  from  Federal  credit  unions  can 
be  for  maturities  not  exceeding  5  years. 
There  is  no  $300  limitation  amount.  In- 
terest is  restricted  to  no  more  than  1 
percent  per  month  on  unpaid  balances. 
Those  eligible  for  loans  are  the  members 
of  the  Federal  credit  union.  The  Fed- 
eral credit  union  system  is  placed  imder 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in 
HEW. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
provision  before  us  that  amends  the  Fed- 
eral credit  imlon  laws.  Nor  is  Uiere  any- 
thing that  suggests  how  these  laws  will 
square  with  the  requirements  of  the  new 
loan  provisions,  as  the  OEO  Director  sees 
them.  Are  we  indirectly  amending  these 
laws?  What  effect  will  this  have  on  the 
ability  of  Federal  credit  unions  to  pay 
their  regular  low-income  and  moderate- 
income  members  a  decent  dividend? 
Will  the  local  credit  imlon  committee  on 
loans  still  pass  on  each  loan?  How  do  the 
credit  unions  get  this  money  to  lend  out? 
How  will  the  borrowers  qualify  and  pay 
for  membership?  Who  is  really  in 
charge,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions,  or  the  Director  of 
OEO?  For  that  matter,  will  the  restric- 
tions on  the  Federal  credit  unions  now  in 
the  law,  if  they  are  not  amended,  inhibit 
the  usefulness  of  this  provision  in  the 
poverty  bill?  We  simply  do  not  know 
any  of  the  answers  to  these  questions; 
at  least  they  are  not  apparent  in  any 
phase  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
provision. 

The  program  suggested  by  this  provi- 
sion could  be  useful,  tf  properly  consid- 
ered and  integrated  into  existing  pro- 
grams. It  will  not  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose in  its  present  form.  We  do  not  have 
the  time,  in  5  minutes  of  debate  on  an 
amendment,  on  the  floor  today,  to  per- 
fect the  language.  The  poverty  program 
has  been  criticized  in  the  past  for  delay, 
confusion,  overlapping  of  functions,  and 
lack  of  clarity  of  piurpose  and  direction 
in  the  language  used  by  Congress.  Many 
of  the  amendments  already  considered 
and  accepted  to  this  bill  have  sought  to 
correct  past  diCQculties.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  turn  around  and  legislate  in  an- 
other problem  program.  I  urge  there- 
fore that  this  section  be  deleted,  and  that 
a  program  of  this  sort  be  fully  considered 
and  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the 
knowledgeable  committee  in  the  area 
of  Federal  credit  unions.  If  this  is  done, 
I  pledge  my  own  personal  support  to  such 
an  approach. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  imderstand  the 
feeling  of  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke 
If  this  was  a  subject  dealing  with  credit 
imlon,  banks  and  loans  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial nature.  However,  this  is  merely 
a  situation  to  assist  families  in  emer- 
gency situations.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  credit  unions.  In  order  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  credit  union,  you 
have  to  make  deposits,  you  have  to  build 


up  your  credit.  Then  you  can  borrow 
money.  There  is  no  such  Intention  as 
that  in  this  situation. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  there  is  no 
point  in  making  a  murder  case  out  of 
this.  This  is  solely  to  assist  poor  fam- 
ilies who,  as  a  result  of  an  emergency 
situation,  find  themselves  penniless. 
They  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
where  they  have  no  money  to  pay  for 
food  for  their  families.  They  have  no 
money  to  pay  the  rent  for  their  families 
as  a  result  of  conditions  beyond  their 
control. 

For  example,  if  a  man  loses  his  job, 
imtU  he  can  collect  his  unemployment 
Insurance  he  may  have  no  resources  or 
no  source  to  which  he  can  go  to  borrow 
a  small  sum  of  money. 

Remember  this  only  applies  to  indi- 
viduals who  find  themselves  and  their 
families  in  an  emergency  situation. 
These  people  have  no  bank  credit.  These 
people  have  no  resources.  They  have  no 
place  to  which  they  can  go  to  borrow 
money.  The  only  thing  they  can  do  is 
to  go  to  the  relief  agency  and  say,  "Please 
give  me  money  to  buy  food  for  my  family 
and  so  that  I  can  have  money  for  rent  so 
I  may  have  a  place  where  my  family  can 
sleep." 

This  is  to  help  these  poor  Individuals. 

We  are  only  asking  for  the  right  to 
make  loana  of  $75  a  week  for  4  weeks. 

In  the  subway  strike  in  New  York 
which  lasted  for  an  appreciable  period  of 
time,  there  were  families  whose  bread- 
wlrmers  could  not  get  to  work.  Because 
they  were  unable  to  get  to  work,  they 
were  unable  to  earn  any  money. 

I  do  not  see  any  point  in  making  a  big 
thing  out  of  this.  I  do  not  see  any  point 
in  raising  questions  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  wUl  violate  EUiy  banking  laws  or 
credit  union  laws. 

This  is  for  poverty-stricken  people. 
This  is  to  help  families  who  are  in  dire 
necessity.  Tills  is  not  for  those  people 
who  are  able  to  afford  to  join  credit 
unions  so  that  they  can  make  loans  from 
the  credit  unions. 

The  head  of  this  program  will  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  so  that  this 
money  will  be  repaid.  The  terms  will  be 
fixed  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  terms  of  the  loans  will  be 
fixed  by  him. 

The  determination  will  have  to  be 
made  that  the  borrower  is  a  family  man 
who  is  temporarily  financially  embar- 
rassed before  a  loan  may  be  made  under 
this  section,  it  Is  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing him  from  going  cm  relief  or  going 
aroimd  desjjerately  seeking  some  funds 
with  which  to  support  his  family  for  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  clearly  the  purpose  and  the 
goal  that  the  gentleman  Intends  by  this 
but  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  ex- 
plain to  me  and  to  the  House  why  it  says, 
"in  carrying  out  this  subsection  the  di- 
rector shall  make  maximum,  feasible  use 
of  Federal  credit  unions."  If  the  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  and  their  rules  and  regulations 
do  not  apply,  why  do  you  even  mention 
them  in  the  legislation? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  may  say  to  the 
genUeman  that  If  the  crei^t  union  laws 
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apply,  well  and  good.  But  the  situations 
I  have  reference  to — and  we  are  making 
legislative  history  by  this  debate — ^basi- 
cally have  nothing  to  do  with  credit 
unions.  Why  the  language  was  put  in, 
I  sm  at  a  loss  to  say  at  this  moment. 
But  the  legislative  history  that  I  seek 
to  make  is  that  these  loans  shall  be  made 
tx)  families  who  find  themselves  in  emer- 
gency situations  and  where  they  are  im- 
able  to  buy  food,  clothing  or  to  pay  their 
rent.  I  say  in  these  situations  we  at 
least  have  the  possibility  of  getting  the 
money  repaid  when  lihe  borrower  can 
return  to  his  job.  [ 

When  you  force  families  on  relief,  you 
put  them  on  charity.  I  This  is  to  keep 
these  people  from  being  compelled  to  go 
on  charity,  to  enable  these  families  to 
keep  their  standing  14  the  community. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  to  delete  these  two  lines,  "in  con- 
nection with  this  subsection,  the  Director 
shall  make  the  maximum,  feasible  use  of 
Federal  credit  unions"? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Yes,  I  would,  and 
am  satisfied  this  mak^  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  provision,  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  JThe  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  ls«t  word.     | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes.        I 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Hf.  Chairman,  In 
view  of  the  agreement' by  the  gentlonan 
from  New  York,  if  that  is  acceptable  to 
his  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  ask  permis- 
sion to  withdraw  the  Amendment  pend- 
ing on  the  Clerk's  deskj  and  to  amend  the 
section  on  page  14  by  tihe  deletion  of  line 
19  and  line  20  down  to  the  word  "unions." 
In  other  words,  strlkei  out  from  (c)  the 
words:  "In  cariylng  ottt  this  subsection, 
the  Director  shall  make  maxlmimi  feas- 
ible use  of  Federal  credit  unions." 

Mr.  GIBBONS.   The  gentleman  moves 
to  strike  out  that  language? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.     Ye^, 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN. 
all  right  with  me. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.   It  U  Wl  right  with  me. 
Mr.  QUIE.   It  is  acceptable  to  our  side. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WiDNHtl? 
The  Chair  hears  nonie. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered   tjy  Mr.   WmNAix 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mn  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  to  mjodlfy  my  amend- 
ment. I ' 

The  modlfled  amendnl^nt  of  Mr.  WroNALL 
l«  as  follows:  On  page  14  strike  out  line  19 
down  through  the  word  ''hinlons"  on  line  20. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mri  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  1 1  The  genOeman 
will  state  it.  11 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  What  are  we  vot- 
^  on?  If  I  understand  this  correct- 
ly, the  amendment  is  withdrawn  upon 
condition  that  the  pnoponents  agree  to 
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That  is  perfectly 


the  deletion  of  that  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage that  makes  reference  to  credit  un- 
ions.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  is  correct.  With 
that  agreement,  I  have  moved  to  strike 
out  the  two  lines  that  were  read  by  the 
Clerk. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  re- 
state the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Clerk  will  restate  the  amend- 
ment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WnutAix:  On 
page  14,  line  19,  strike  out  line  19  and  20 
through  the  word  "imlons." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  c^ered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITEEED  BT  MB.  BUCHANAN 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buchanan:  On 
page  9,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  following: 

"COMMUNTrr  action — PROHIBmON  ON  USE  OF 
RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS 

"Sec.  204(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
205 (a)  of  the  Economic  Opportvmlty  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ', 
except  that  the  Director  shall  make  no  grant 
to,  and  shall  not  contract  with  any  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  church  or  other  re- 
ligious body". 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  programs 
approved  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  no  payments  with  reepect  to 
such  a  program  shall  be  made  after  the  end 
of  the  current  contract,  or  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  whichever  Is  sooner,  or 
for  any  new  contract." 

And  renumber  the  sections  which  follow 
accordingly. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on, 
December  9,  1965,  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, In  a  speech  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  San 
Francisco,  said : 

Three  or  four  years  ago  It  was  practically 
impossible  for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  direct 
grants  to  a  religious  group.  Today  we  have 
given  hundreds  without  vfolating  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  church  and  state. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  Donald  M. 
Baker,  who  is  General  Counsel  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  said: 

Approximately  6  percent  of  the  component 
programs  are  run  by  a  church  or  a  church- 
related  institution. 

In  a  1-hour  television  special,  pre- 
sented by  CBS  on  Sunday,  March  27, 
1966,  entitled,  "The  Church  and  Pov- 
erty," Commentator  Stuart  Novins  re- 
ported that  10  percent  of  all  poverty 
program  projects  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  church  or  church-related  groups. 

There  Is  little  question,  therefore,  that 
this  is  a  present  practice  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Concern  has,  however,  been  expressed 
over  this  policy  by  various  publications, 
by  religious  leaders,  and  Indeed  concern 


ought  to  be  expressed  because  of  recent 
decisions  of  the  courts,  casting  grave 
doubt  upon  its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  brief  question? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  a  brief 
question;  yes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  at  a  bit  of  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  second  paragraph  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

I  gather  the  gentleman  fears  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  grants  to  religious 
institutions.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.    Precisely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yet, 
in  the  second  paragraph,  the  gentleman 
says  the  amendment  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  programs  approved  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  act.  Are  some 
constitutional  and  others  not? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  No.  not  at  all.  The 
amendment  will  not  apply  imtil  the 
current  contract  expires,  or  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  time  for  an  orderly  transfer  of  these 
responsibilities  without  destroying  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  itself.  This 
is  all  I  mean. 

I  will  not  yield  further,  because  my 
time  will  be  lost. 

In  1948,  Justice  Frankfurter  said  in 
McCollum  against  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: 

Separation  means  separation,  not  some- 
thing else.  Jefferson's  metaphor  In  describ- 
ing the  relation  between  church  and  state 
speaks  of  a  "waU  of  separation"  not  a  fine 
line  easily  overstepped. 

In  1963,  we  had  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Abington  School 
District  case.  Justice  Douglas  ssdd,  in 
I  beUeve  the  clearest  decision  on  this 
question: 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
Institution  Is  to  finance  it,  and  this  truth 
is  reflected  In  the  appeals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  tn  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  in  its  other 
activities  is  equally  imconstitutlonal,  as  I 
understand  the  establishment  clause.  Budg- 
ets for  one  activity  may  be  technically 
separable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
Institution  Is  an  inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  is  strengthened  In  any  de- 
partment by  contributions  from  other  than 
Its  own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  eetabllshment  clause.  It  is 
not  the  amoimt  of  public  funds  ex- 
pended, ...  It  Is  the  use  to  which  public 
funds  are  put  that  Is  controlling.  For  the 
first  amendment  does  not  say  that  some 
forms  of  establishment  are  allowed,  It  says 
that  "no  law  representing  an  establishment 
of  religion"  shall  be  made.  What  may  not 
be  done  directly  may  not  be  done  Indirectly 
lest  the  establishment  clause  become  a 
mockery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Christian 
church,  as  It  has  for  2,000  years,  ought 
to  be  in  the  business  of  conducting  a 
war  on  poverty,  but  we  are  mistaken  If 
we  feel  every  program  has  to  be  a  Gov- 
errunent  program,  or  has  to  be  a  fed- 
erally financed  or  federally  directed  or 
federally  connected  program. 
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I  must  protest  that  the  Christian 
church  can  stand  on  Its  own  feet,  with  Its 
own  people,  who  through  their  own  vol- 
untary giving  can  carry  on  their  own 
programs  in  the  field  of  charity. 

I  must  protest  the  connection  between 
church  and  state  in  this  10  percent  of 
the  poverty  programs  that,  according  to 
the  recent  testimony,  are  church-con- 
nected, that  this  is  an  unwise  and  im- 
proper and  indeed.  I  believe,  unconsti- 
tution  connection. 

Let  the  Oovemment  continue  its  work 
In  this  field.  This  is  a  sign  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion upon  our  whole  society,  that  gov- 
ernment cares  about  people.  But  let  the 
church,  separately  and  under  its  own 
volition,  with  its  own  people,  continue 
its  voluntary  work,  so  that  we  not  lose 
our  religious  freedom  by  breaking  down 
the  wall  of  separation  between  the  two, 
and  that  we  not  violate  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  achieve  what  may  well  be  a 
worthy  purpose. 

Stanley  Lowell,  writing  of  religious  lib- 
erty, said — and  I  agree  with  him: 

The  rellgloiu  establl£bm«nt  will  be  no 
more  palatable  In  lu  welfare  garb  tban  In 
the  garb  of  Inquisition.  The  reason:  We 
have  known  something  better.  We  have  had 
It  and  enjoyed  It  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  must  be  preserved  for  generations  as  yet 
unborn  as  the  finest  portion  of  our  heritage. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  will  not  use  5  minutes,  for  it  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman,  however 
good  are  his  Intentions,  has  obviously 
failed  to  write  his  own  amendment  in 
such  a  way  as  to  carry  out  those  :.nten- 
tions  as  I  understand  them.  What  he 
really  would  say.  In  effect,  is  that  some 
unconstitutional  activity  is  taking  place 
now,  but  let  us  phase  it  out  and  have  a 
transitional  process  between  constitu- 
tionality EUid  unconstitutionality.  Either 
there  are  unconstitutional  actions  being 
condoned,  as  they  would  be  by  him  until 
the  contracts  expire,  or  there  are  not. 
The  place  for  a  question  like  that  is  per- 
fectly clear.    It  is  in  the  courts. 

The  amendment  is  defective  on  its  face 
and  without  merit.  In  my  judgment  it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  Buchanan 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  sound.  The 
arg\unent  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  overlooks  the 
classic  regard  we  have  in  America  for  the 
sanctity  of  contracts. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacOREGK>R.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  would  merely  say 
that  this  amendment  sought  to  provide 
for  an  orderly  transfer  of  these  responsi- 
bilities, cutting  off  all  such  programs  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  or  when  cur- 
rent contracts  expire,  if  such  expiration 
occurs  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  amend 
the  amendment  and  cut  them  off,  as  of 


this  moment,  I  would  certainly  accept 
that  amendment. 

I  say  further,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  courts  indeed  in  time  will 
.  rule  on  this  subject  and  will  rule  against 
such  grants,  but  I  feel  Congress  ought 
not  pursue  and  continue  policies  where 
there  is  such  grave  doubt  as  to  their 
constitutionality. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

BfCr.  Chairman,  we  are  nearing  the  end 
of  the  debate.  There  will  not  be  a  great 
many  more  amendments  offered. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  in  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House  what  changes 
have  been  msuie  in  this  legislation  have 
been  peripheral.  If  any  Members  beUeve 
they  can  go  back  home  and  say  to  their 
people,  "We  have  redirected  this  pro- 
gram, we  have  corrected  what  is  wrong 
with  it,"  they  are  wrong.  I  would  advise 
them  not  to  say  that,  because  they  will 
find  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made,  but  more  Impor- 
tantly of  the  changes  that  have  not  been 
made,  that  this  program  is  going  to  get 
worse  and  more  controversial.  There  is 
going  to  be  more  waste.  There  is  going 
to  be  more  diversion  of  funds  from  the 
poor.  There  is  going  to  be  more  cynicism 
and  more  hopelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
poor.  There  is  going  to  be  more  frustra- 
tion among  the  taxpayers. 

Those  who  vote  for  this  legislation, 
who  have  been  here  supporting  the  legis- 
lation and  listening  to  the  debate,  are 
very  much  in  the  position  of  the  man 
asked  by  the  waitress  how  he  liked  his 
soup.  He  said,  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  am  kind  of  sorry  I  stirred  it." 

In  this  debate  we  have  pointed  out 
some  of  the  things  that  are  wrong  with 
this  legislation.  Unfortunately,  the  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  committee  did  not.  We  had  legis- 
lative hearings  and  legislative  investiga- 
tions that  were  a  travesty  on  the  legisla- 
tive process,  a  tragedy  for  the  poor  and 
a  tragedy  for  the  taxpayers. 

With  reference  to  the  bill  that  comes 
before  us,  it  is  comparable  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  man  who  went  to  the  doctor 
and  who  was  told  what  was  wrong  with 
him  and  what  he  ought  to  do. 

He  said,  "Are  you  all  fixed  up?"  And 
he  answered.  "No.  The  doctor  prescribed 
what  I  should  do,  but  it  was  too  expen- 
sive, so,  for  a  small  fee,  he  just  touched 
up  my  X-rays." 

Now,  that  Is  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
bill.  We  have  just  touched  up  the  X-rays 
a  little  bit  and  put  in  a  few  amendments 
keyed  to  the  emotions  of  the  people  and 
saying,  "Look,  we  did  a  little  something 
about  this."  But  we  have  not  gone  to 
the  real  problem  in  this  poverty  legisla- 
tion. What  you  are  ready  to  enact  today 
is  going  to  be  a  disappointment  to  the 
taxpayers  tuid  it  Is  going  to  be  a  disap- 
pointment to  the  poor.  The  irony  of  it 
is  that  some  of  the  poor  came  down  here 
lobbying  for  a  bill  that  came  out  of  this 
committee  which,  if  they  had  understood 
the  bill,  they  would  be  against  it.  When 
I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  some  of 


them  about  it,  they  were  against  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  for  the  Republican  op- 
portxmity  crusade.  Talk  to  your  com- 
munity action  directors  back  home.  They 
are  against  the  earmarking  of  funds  in 
this  committee  bill,  and  the  poor  are 
against  the  earmarking  of  funds  for 
community  action.  They  do  not  want 
the  legislation  that  way. 

In  the  general  debate  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qute]  and  I  pre- 
sented once  again  our  poverty  memos. 
They  now  number  40.  We  said  not  one 
of  the  major  discrepancies  alleged  in 
this  poverty  program  in  our  poverty 
memos  htts  been  contradicted.  We  had 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Powell]  stand  up  2  days  ago  and  wave 
around  a  packet  of  cards  and  say, 
"Here — here  is  the  refutation  of  every 
one  of  the  poverty  memos."  We  said, 
"Will  you  please  put  them  into  the 
Record?"  You  look  at  the  Record.  There 
is  not  a  single  thing  in  there  refuting 
these  allegations.  The  cards  did  not  go 
in.  This  is  typical  of  the  way  that  they 
are  trying  to  resist  legitimate  complaints 
documented  about  this  program.  They 
do  not  want  to  hear  the  criticisms.  They 
say  that  it  is  all  cleared  up  and  that  we 
are  just  rehashing  old  things  that  were 
wrong. 

We  have  not  changed  the  direction  of 
this  program  significantly  at  all  in  the 
committee  this  year  or  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House.  I  say  to  you.  all  of 
you,  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
perhaps  to  vote  on  a  recommittal  motion. 
You  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  sub- 
stitute that  would  have  corrected  most 
of  these  things.  You  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  amendment  after 
amendment  that  would  do  something 
meaningful  for  this  bill.  You  have 
turned  them  down — all  of  them  except 
one  that  would  have  any  significant  im- 
pact. I  say  that  this  legislation,  if  it 
passes  in  its  present  form,  on  balance,  Is 
going  to  hold  out  again  the  high  promise 
and  the  low  performance  that  we  have 
seen  in  poverty  legislation  in  past  years. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  war 
on  poverty.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  trying  to  eliminate 
poverty.  There  is  not  a  single  person  on 
this  House  ibor  who  does  not  want  to 
eliminate  poverty.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  you  will 
vote  the  legislation  down  and  mandate 
our  committee  to  do  the  job  we  should 
have  done  long  ago. 

MOTION  OITERED  BT  MB.  TOtO 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  65  follows: 

Mr.  Pdjo  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
uncmimous  consent  that  the  gentleman, 
in  view  of  the  interest  In  this,  be  given 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  a  preferential 
motion,  for  which  the  proponent  has  5 
minutes  and  for  which  one  opponent  has 
5  minutes,  at  which  time  the  motion  Is 
put  to  the  Committee,  it  is  not  in  order. 
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The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pino]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  and 
offer  this  preferential  liiotlon  to  return 
this  bUl  to  committee  where  It  can  be 
redrawn  in  a  spirit  of  cool  reason  and 
calculated  Intent. 

I  do  not  think  multiljillion-dollar  leg- 
islation should  be  xlrawn  on  the  floor. 
But  I  want  to  go  further.  I  want  to 
draw  into  controversy  the  entire  essence 
of  the  poverty  program. 

What  is  poverty,  gentlemen?  What  is 
it?  Is  it  lack  of  doll^ts?  I  doubt  It. 
The  people  that  carved  this  Nation  out 
of  a  wilderness  were  poor  in  dollars,  but 
rich  in  a  sense  of  being.  Rich  with  a 
sense  of  being  part  of;  a  great  nation. 
Rich  with  the  pride  in  making  something 
of  themselves.  Rich  vrtith  the  sense  of 
self-help  and  hard-wda  success.  No, 
gentlemen,  poverty  Is  not  a  lack  of  dol- 
lars, and  dollars  will  not  cure  it. 

I  can  tell  you  this  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  was  bom  in  v^hat  present-day 
sociologists  would  call  a  ghetto,  because 
It  was  a  very  Italian  ^ighborhood.  I 
am  proud  to  still  represent  that  neigh- 
borhood today.  ' 

My  parents  were  Imhiigrants.  They 
came  to  the  United  States  with  nothing 
in  their  pockets,  but  hope  in  their  hearts. 
All  they  looked  for  was  work — any  kind 
of  work.  They  found  it,  and  they 
worked  hard  to  raise  a  family. 

They  never  thought  |to  use  the  word 
"depTivei."  It  was  not  in  their  dic- 
tionary. Without  two  nickels  to  rub 
togeUier  on  many  a  dayi  they  were  never 
deprived.  How  could  they  be?  They 
had  faith  and  hope  in  America.  They 
knew  that  this  great  country  rewarded 
those  of  her  sons  and  daughters  who 
helped  themselves.    And  so  it  did. 

My  parents — ^llke  so  niany  of  your  par- 
ents—followed a  great  fctail  to  the  full- 
ness of  American  lifei  One  hundred 
years  ago.  some  of  yoiit  ancfetors  fol- 
lowed the  Oregon  Trail,  or  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail.  My  parents  trdd  the  tenement 
trail,  from  the  Lower  East  Side  north  to 
Uttle  Italy  in  the  Bronx,  where  I  was 
bom. 

My  family  never  sought  alms  from  the 
CJovemment.  My  father  worked  on  the 
subways,  and  we  knew  wihat  it  was  like  to 
be  poor  In  the  sense  thajb  we  had  no  dol- 
lars, but  we  were  not  pcjor  in  the  sense 
that  we  had  lost  our  fMth  in  America. 

"Hiirteen  years  ago,  wjhen  I  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Congressman,  It  jt^as  the  proudest 
day  in  my  parents' life.  America  had  not 
let  them  down. 

I  remember  the  days  w  my  childhood. 
I  have  fought  hard  for  fopportimity,  but 
I  will  not  fight  for  undu*  privileges.  The 
Virit  of  the  "tenement  traU,"  no  less 
wan  the  spirit  of  the  Western  frontier, 
nas  made  America  greai;.  I  will  not  be- 
tray It.  I  will  not  give.  It  a  dollar  label 
and  call  it  the  "war  against  poverty." 

I  will  not  betray  my  heritage  of  look- 
up to  America's  princitiles  for  Inspira- 
fon-  I  will  not  sit  quietly  while  this 
^islatlve  monstrosity  Is  passed  to  oon- 
'"vdict  every  principle  pf  self-help  that 
nade  our  Nation  great.  , 

My  parents  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
"«  thus  gained  the  faith  for  their 
«nerlcan  tomorrow.    I!  suggest  that  we 


have  a  new  Statue  of  Liberty  in  the  civil 
rights  acts  that  have  been  passed,  and 
beyond  that,  we  must  be  careful  lest  self- 
help — which  has  made  America  great — 
be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  political 
opportimism. 

The  motion  that  I  have  offered  does 
not  kill  the  poverty  bill,  but  it  does  give 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
power  to  report  back  a  clean  bill  to  the 
House  and  perhaps  even  be  granted  a 
rule  that  will  make  only  one  substitute 
in  order  next  week. 

Before  we  vote  on  final  passage,  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against 
Mr.  Shriver  should  be  answered.  He 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  answer 
these  charges,  and  if  they  be  true,  he 
should  resign. 

But  more  than  that,  we  should  weigh 
carefully  what  we  do.  We  have  the  tra- 
dition of  America — ^the  spirit  of  a  nation 
that  has  hauled  itself  up  by  its  own 
bootstraps — ^In  our  hEuids.  There  Is  a 
limit  as  to  how  far  we  can  bend  that 
spirit.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  dollar 
label  that  can  be  put  on  it  and  to  the 
dollar  help  that  can  eradicate  it. 

In  fairness  to  the  poor,  do  not  kick  the 
American  dream  into  the  gutter.  If  it 
is  thrown  aside,  a  part  of  America  Is 
thrown  aside,  and  another  part  of  Amer- 
ica betrayed — our  immigrant  past.  The 
body  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  And 
neither  does  the  body  politic  of  this 
Nation. 

So  I  urge  you  to  vote  favorably  on  my 
motion  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
sent  back  to  committee  to  be  redrawn 
carefully  and  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  past,  rather  than  tiirown 
together  piecemeal  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  as  a  grand  gesture  of  political 
opportimism. 

I  hope  that  the  war  against  poverty 
can  be  turned  into  a  war  against  pov- 
erty of  the  spirit.  This  is  more  than 
necessary — it  is  Imperative.  Our  fathers 
and  forefathers  never  rioted  aimlessly  in 
the  streets  screaming  for  burning. 

This  anarchy  is  a  fire  we  must  not  feed 
wlbh  carelessly  designed  legislation  that 
fuels  passions  with  wild  talk  of  depriva- 
tion and  then  offers  only  political  dollars 
as  a  cure. 

Let  your  head  and  your  heart  vote  as 
one.  Send  this  bill  back,  so  that  it  may 
be  redrawn  to  serve  all  America  In  the 
spirit  tliat  has  made  our  Nation  great. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion 
and  to  claim  the  5  minutes  allocated 
thereimder  for  our  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  prepared  for 
this  offering  of  the  preferentiaJ  motion. 
I  had  thought  that  we  had  been  working 
constructively  here  today,  giving  and 
taking,  with  Members  of  the  minority  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  have  been  doing  it  for  2  days  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  We  continued  it 
through  2  days  of  general  debate  and  11 
quorum  calls  trying  to  get  some  sugges- 
tions as  far  as  this  program  is  concerned. 
I  personally  have  put  in  thousands  of 
hours  on  this  program.  I  can  only  speak 
for  myself.  But  I  think  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  have  done  the  same 
thing.  Frankly,  none  of  us  are  geniuses 
enough  to  solve  all  the  problems  that  are 


bundled  together  in  the  program  tmd  in 
the  problems  that  we  face. 

But  yesterday  as  I  was  sitting  at  this 
desk,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cabell],  the  former  mayor  of  Dallas, 
gave  me  an  advertisement  out  of  the 
Dallas  newspaper.  I  think  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  I  talk  about  this  ad  at 
this  particular  time  because  the  title  of 
this  ad  is  "Big  Joke."  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is — the  big  joke. 

The  "Big  Joke"  ad  that  came  out  in  the 
Dallas  newspaper  shows  a  young  fellow 
driving  his  Mustang  car  and  he  has  a  real 
smart  bimiper  sticker  on  the  back  which 
says:  "I  fight  poverty — I  work."  This  Is 
an  ad  that  was  put  In  the  newspaper  by 
the  businessmen  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  which 
says  in  the  copy  down  here: 

Harry  put  the  bum^per  sticker  on  hla  cap 
because  he  believes  poor  people  should  woik 
tot  a  living  Instead  of  taking  Federal  hand- 
outs. 

Harry  doesn't  know  It,  but  the  people  who 
run  the  war  on  poverty  In  Dallas  County 
agree.  These  are  the  150  non-salaried  direc- 
tors of  Dallas  County  Comm\inlty  Action 
Committee,  a  local,  nonprofit  corporation. 

They  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that  they 
have  set  up  many  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  poor  with  the  education  and  train- 
ing they  need  to  support  themselves. 

They  want  to  help  get  the  poor  off  welfare 
rolls  and  on  payrolls. 

These  are  not  my  words.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  businessmen  of  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Harry  calls  the  war  on  poverty  a  "worth- 
less giveaway  program." 

Those  are  the  same  words  we  just  heard 
over  here.  That  is  because  he  does  not 
know  what  Is  going  on  in  Dallas.  The 
ad  goes  on: 

That's  because  he  doesn't  know  that 
DCCAC  has  no  money,  food  or  clothing  to 
g^ve  away. 

All  it  gives  to  the  poor  are  "the  tools 
they  need  to  help  themsleves,"  to  get  out 
of  poverty  and  get  the  education  and  the 
motivation  to  get  the  job  done.  The  ad 
goes  on  to  say : 

Poverty  Is  expensive  when  you  treat  It 
halfway  with  handouts.  Four  out  of  five 
children  brought  up  on  welfare  raise  their 
own  families  on  welfare.  And  taxpayers,  in- 
cluding you,  Harry,  muat  support  them. 
Laugh  that  off. 

This  ad  was  not  paid  for  by  any  dewy- 
eyed  Idealist.  This  ad  was  paid  for  by 
150  businessmen  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  who 
know  what  the  war  on  poverty  is  all 
about,  and  they  did  not  come  here  on  the 
last  day  after  4  days  of  debate  and  make 
an  unserious  motion  to  send  this  bill  back 
to  the  committee  with  its  enactment 
clause  stricken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pntol. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr. 
Fmo  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
128,  noes  118. 
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So  the  preferential  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BsooKs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(Hit  15111)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  tlie  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

TheSPEABlER.  The  question  is,  ShaU 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

B4r.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  The 
question  w&&  taken;  and  there  were^ 
yeas  156,  nays  208,  answered  '•present"  1, 
not  voting  67,  as  follows: 

(RoU  Na  317] 
YEAS— 156 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 
Anderson,  HI. 

AZMlZCW*, 

Olenn 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbtaok 

Aahmore 

Ayres 

Burlng 

B«tee 

Battm 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betta 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BreybUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Callaway 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Olauaen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clereland 

OoUler 

Colmer 

Conable 

CXxfley 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

DaTU.Oa. 

DaTla,Wla. 

Derlne 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 


Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunslo 
Ashley 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beekwocth 
Bingham 
BUtnlk 


ad 
Boiling 
Brademaa 


Downing 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Bd  wards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

■rlenbom 

Everett 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Fuqua 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

OoodeU 

OttMS 

Orover 

Oumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Haraba 

Harrey.  Mich. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungat« 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jonca,  N.C. 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Lipacomb 

Long,  La. 

McCuUoch 

McEwen 

ItcMIHan 

UaoOregor 

MaUUard 

Marsh 

Uartln.  Nebr. 

Mathlaa 

May 
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Brooks 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Ctaey 

Cellar 

CheU 

aark 

CleTenger 

Cobelan 


Michel 

Mills 

Mlae 

Morton 

Moeher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passnuin 

Pelly 

PoB 

Aule 

qulllen 

Randall 

Held.  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogen,  Pla. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Scbneebell 

Scbwelker^ 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skublts 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tuck 

Waggonner 

waikv,  yarn. 

Watklna 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

WUaon,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


Oonta 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Daniels 

Dawson 

delaOaraa 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dtggs 

Dlngtfl 

Donohue 


Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bvlns,  Teno. 

Farbetein 

Farssley 

Famum 

PasceU 

Felghan 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Oallagher 
Oiaimo 
OlbboDS 
QUbert 
OUllgan 
Gonzalez 
Orabowskl 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlder 
Griffiths 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

HelEtoekl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kas ten  meter 

Keith 

KeUy 


Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King,  TTtah 

Klrwan 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

McOrath 

MeVlcker 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsrmaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

MUIer 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 
MoeUer 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Multar 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara.Mlch. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

PoweU 

Price 

PuclnsU 

Race 

RedUn 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reanlck 

Reuse 


Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogera,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Rouah 

Boybal 

Ryan 

St  Gemt&ln 

St.  Onge 

Say  lor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenser 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Tates 
Toung 
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Adams 
Albert 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Asplnall 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
CabeU 
Carter 
Daddarlo 
Denton 
Derwinskl 
Dickinson 
Dow 
Dyal 

Edwards,  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
FaUon 
Fisher 
Flood 
Frtedel 
Garmata 


Gray 

Orelgg 

Gubeer 

Hagan,Oa. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

H«bert 

Howard 

Johnson.  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

King.  N.T. 

Klucsynakl 

liUMlrum 

McCloiy 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 


Monagan 
Morrlaon 
Morse 
Moss 

Mxirray 
Nedzl 


CKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'NelU.  Mass. 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pool 

Purcell 

Rees 

Roblaon 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Boncallo 

Scott 

Selden 

Stephens 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Todd 

ToU 

Tuten 

UdaU 

TTtt 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Wright 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Albert  against. 

Mr.  Pool  for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachu- 
setts against. 

Mr.  FUher  for,  with  Mr.  Kluczynakl  against. 

Mr.  Derwinskl  for,  with  Mr.  Daddarlo 
against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Oarmatz  against. 

Mr.  Selden  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon  against. 

Mr.  Murray  for,  with  Mr.  Frledel  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Aq)lnall 
against. 


Mr.  Cabell  for.  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr. 
Howard  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Zablockl  against. 

Mr.  Gubeer  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Denton  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  for,  with  Mr.  Flood  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Todd  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  TJdall 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  Tork  for,  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  CaUfornla  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  Kee 
against. 

Mr.  Tuten  for,  with  Mr.  Dyal  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr. 
Roblson. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Maasachusetta. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Gregg  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  P\ircell  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton].  Had  she  been 
present  she  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  the  House  will  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HH.  15111. 
or  THX  coacMiTT^  or  thk  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  15111,  with 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  chair. 

AMZNOMKNT  Om»ED  BY  MB.  GOODELL 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Goodxll:  On 
page   H,  beginning  In   line   18,  strike  out 

"FUNDINO  IKDKPXKDEMT  PROGRAMS;" 

On  page  11.  Une  22,  strike  out  "subsections" 
and  Inaert  "subsection". 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  Une  23,  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  14  on  page 
13. 

On  page  12,  strike  out  "(g)"  and  Insert 

"(I)"- 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  say  that  it  is  our  disposition  at 
this  stage,  having  offered  a  substitute 
and  a  variety  of  amendments,  and  the 
only  significant  amendments,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  having  been  turned 
down,  not  to  offer  the  series  of  amend- 
ments that  are  still  ahead  of  us,  but  to 
pick  only  those  that  we  feel  are  of  tne 
greatest  importance,  this  being  one  oi 
them,  and  there  may  be  one  or  two  others. 
I  think  the  mood  of  the  House  Is  clear. 
We  would  like  to  proceed  expeditiously, 
and  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  co- 
operate. .,, 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiu 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yjeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  $hall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  same  amount  of  time  that  I 
take  up  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  ask  this  question  now  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  fijid  out  how  many 
more  tunendments  we  have,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  asking!  even  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  c^(ise,  or  anything 
like  that.  I  want  to!  try  to  find  out 
where  we  are.  Can  w4  discuss  that  for 
a  moment?  I 

As  I  understand  it,  we  have  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  which  affects  title  n. 
Then  will  we  be  through  with  title  n, 
with  the  exception  of  an  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Erlewborn]  intends  to  i  offer? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  cfmirman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  tan  speak  for  Mr. 
Erlenborn.  He  is  gottng  to  offer  his 
amendment  as  an  ao^endment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  g^tlewoman  tram 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Grben]  to  title  VL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Than,  is  this  the  last 
amendment  on  title  il  which  we  will 
have?  I 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  b  the  last  one  I 
know  of  that  will  be  offered  by  Members 
of  the  Committee  on  oUf  side.  Whether 
there  are  any  from  Members  themselves. 
I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  number 
of  others  we  have  put  aside,  and  they 
will  not  be  offered. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Does  anybody  have 
any  amendments  on  tittle  HI  or  title  IV? 
We  have  one  on  title  |V  which  I  know 
about.  I 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  cjialrman.  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  he  has  one 
on  Utle  V?  Tl 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  have  Mr.  CuR-ns' 
amendment  which  will  he  offered  to  title 
V,  and  then  Mr.  Broyhiil's  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  cut  off  debata  I  believe  the 
House  has  made  up  its  mind  on  most  of 
these  things.  | 

If  I  have  consumed  jtkx)  much  of  the 
gentleman's  time,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
to  get  him  some  more  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  djank  the  genUe- 
man. I 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  14  one  of  the  more 
critical  amendments.  Vt  Is  very  simple. 
In  the  bill  that  came  Out  of  the  com- 
nlttee.  we  have  a  provl^on  that  requires 
20  percent  of  the  ccMkmiunit^  action 
funds  be  used  for  indepjaident  programs, 
u  requires  one-fifth  (A  the  money  in 
community  action  to  be  used  for  inde- 
pendent progrtmis. 

As  a  practical  matter  J  the  whole  theory 
of  community  action  Jirograms  was  to 
nave  local  umbreUa  agencies  called  com- 
munity action  boards— tBihlch  would  be  in 
Charge  of  making  the  decisions  and  aUo- 
CMlng  the  funds  locallyi— workhig  up  the 
Pleas  The  committee  arbitrarily  has 
said  that  20  percent  of  the  money  must 
go  outside  of  these  umbreUa  agencies. 
™wjo  to  private  groups  that  are  un- 
E^  to  the  communttjy  action  boards. 
^JaMe  groups  need  not  even  have  ap- 
wow  from  the  cc^toiunity  action 
«»«.  or  submit  their  blans  to  the  com- 
munity action  board. 


Here  we  are,  running  off  in  the  other 
direction  again.  The  umbrella  agency 
Is  set  up  at  the  community  level  to  rep- 
resent the  local  government,  the  schools, 
the  poor,  and  those  who  represent  the 
private  agencies,  et  cetera.  That  is  the 
representative  group  that  should  be 
allocating  the  funds  and  making  the  de- 
cisions. Here  suddenly  they  are  going 
to  move  along  and  say,  "Some  of  these 
community  action  boards  we  do  not  like, 
we  do  not  like  their  decisions."  So  the 
director  should  have  the  authority  to  go 
in  and  set  up  his  own  program,  get  his 
own  private  agency  funded,  and  they 
can  run  programs  all  their  own. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  this  win  create 
infinitely  more  chaos  on  the  local  level. 
■It  is  unnecessary.  The  Director  now 
under  the  law  has  his  discretion  where 
he  wishes  to  exercise  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Goodell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
der the  law  today,  the  Director  has  the 
discretion  of  funding  private  groups  if 
he  wishes.  If  he  thinks  the  community 
action  board  in  a  given  case  Is  unrep- 
resentative, If  they  are  going  the  wrong 
way.  if  they  are  ignoring  certain  groups 
in  our  society,  he  may  fund  private  agen- 
cies and  private  programs. 

But  imder  the  amendment  that  is  in 
the  committee  bill — that  I  would  strike — 
the  Director  is  going  to  be  required  to 
spend  at  least  20  percent  of  his  money  in 
the  community  action  program  on  pri- 
vate agencies  and  private  groups  that 
are  unrrfated  to  the  community  action 
board,  who  have  not  submitted  their 
plans  to  the  community  action  board 
necessarily,  and  certainly  have  not  had 
the  approval  of  the  community  action 
board. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  strike  this 
section  from  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  Is  another  one  of  the  points  we 
discussed  in  the  committee  time  and  time 
again.  We  had  our  ups  and  downs  on 
It  in  the  committee.  The  committee  be- 
lieved, by  a  majority  vote,  that  this  was 
a  good  provision.    We  put  it  in. 

I  ask  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
support  our  committee  and  leave  In  the 
amendment,  as  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodkll]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
TrrL«  m — amendmknts  to  tttlx  m  o»  thb 

ACT 

Rural  areas — Loan  authority 
Sac.  301.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "exceeding  $2,600 
In  the  aggregate"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "resulting  in  an  aggregate  Indebtedness  of 
more  than  $3,500  at  any  one  time". 

Title  in  programt — Duration 
Sec.  302.  Part  C  of  tlUe  HI  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"past   C ^DUKATION   OV  PROGRAM 

"Sec  331.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 


three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law." 

Mr.  GIBBONS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanlmoiis 
consent  that  the  title  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Rxcors,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  (rf>Jection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  c:;hairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  potentially  one  of  the 
most  significant  sections  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  is  section  311  which 
authorizes  the  Director  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  loans,  loan  guarantees  and 
grants  to  meet  "the  special  needs  of  mi- 
gratory workers  and  seasonal  farm  la- 
borers and  their  families  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  day 
care  of  children." 

Earlier  this  year  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  assisted  several  groups  in 
Mississippi  in  developing  sound  proposals 
for  mutual  self-help  housing  and  com- 
munity development.  These  proposals 
were  a  timely  response  to  the  technologi- 
cal revolution  in  Southern  agriculture, 
largely  financed  by  Federal  diversirai 
pajmients,  which  is  resulting  in  the  dis- 
placement of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmworicers.  On  March  31  of  this  year, 
I  and  nine  other  Members  of  the  House 
were  assured  by  the  Director  that  these 
self-help  housing  proposals  were  being 
expedited.  On  the  same  day  the  As- 
sistant Director  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions wrote  that  he  hoped  for  final  action 
within  2  weeks.  Yet,  within  24  hours  of 
these  assurances,  OEO's  Deputy  Director 
for  Community  Action,  In  a  meeting  with 
the  applicants  themselves,  said  that  cer- 
tain provisions  were  untenable — ^provi- 
sions which,  as  it  later  developed,  had 
been  drafted  by  GEO. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  GEO  had  any 
intention  of  funding  these  projects  after 
that.  Yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never 
told  the  applicants  to  stop  hoping  and 
prep>arlng  for  Federal  assistance.  In- 
stead it  has  quietly  revised  its  guidelines 
on  rural  housing  to  disqualify  all  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  who  have  not  had 
multiple  employment  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  it  has  curtailed  its  defi- 
nition of  "allowable  project  costs"  so 
that  only  those  who  have  already  quali- 
fied under  other  programs,  or  who  have 
ind«)endent  resources,  can  qualify. 

The  record  of  the  Senate  hearings  con- 
tains information  on  this  episode,  and  I 
understand  that  the  Senate  report  will 
make  it  clear  that  GEO  should  conduct 
a  genuine  rural  housing  progrson.  I 
certainly  hope  that  GEO  will  now  resume 
negotiations  with  the  Mississippi  appll- 
cuits  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
concern  which  the  EWrector  expressed  In 
his  telegram  of  March  31  to  us. 

AMZNDICKKr  OITEIKD  BT  MS.  DK  LA  GARZA 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  dx  i.a  Oarza: 
On  page  23,  line  21,  after  the  period,  add  the 
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following  ":  Provided,  however.  That  of  the 
funds  approprtated  for  the  flecal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967,  not  less  than  $38,500,000 
shall  be  for  the  Implementation  of  MCtUm 
311,  part  B,  tlUe  m  of  thU  Act." 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
title  in  of  the  bill  is  the  part  concern- 
ing^ loBza  to  rural  areas  and  special  pro- 
grams for  the  migratory  workers  and 
seasonal  farm  laborers  and  their  families. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
bill  as  submitted  l^  the  committee,  the 
sum  of  $57  million  is  authorized  for  this 
section.  This  would  be  divided,  I  am 
informed,  $23.5  million  for  the  migrant 
programs  and  the  balance  for  the  rural 
or  farm  loan  special  programs  under  this 
title. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  take  the  $57  million  and 
divide  it  in  half,  thereby  allowing  $28.5 
million  for  the  loan  program  and  $28.5 
milllcm  for  the  special  programs  for  mi- 
gratory workers  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  are.  as  I 
am  sure  all  here  would  agree  with  me, 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  the  expend- 
itures or  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
expended  the  last  fiscal  year  for  the  spe- 
cial programs  was  roughly  $25.2  million. 
Therefore,  this  bill  will  reduce  the 
amount  to  these  xmfortunate  people  l^ 
$1.7  million.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
this.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  these 
people  who  need  our  help  so  badly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  everyone  must  help  in  his  own 
way.  This  is  the  way  that  I  can  help. 
Here  Is  the  area  where  my  JurL'^ctlon 
Ues — in  the  DJ3.  House  ot  Representa- 
tives. It  is  true  that  those  in  tlie  local 
econmunlties  shoiild  help;  those  in  the 
counties  should  help:  and  those  on  the 
State  level  should  help — each  in  his  own 
way.  This  is  my  way  to  try  to  help  these 
peoide.  a  great  number  of  which  come 
from  my  district  in  deep  south  Texas. 

I  might  Inform  the  Committee  that 
this  will  not  add  to  the  overall  estimate 
of  the  bill.  It  will  reduce  in  a  small 
amount  the  funds  allocated  to  these  long- 
term  rural  loans.  But.  there  are  only 
ao  mjuoy  small  farms,  and  since  these 
locals  are  of  long-tenn  duration,  it  would 
be  only  logical  that  the  number  of  loans 
would  decline  from  year  to  year.  There- 
fore, we  would  be  doing  no  harm  by 
this  amendment  to  the  rural  loan  pro- 
gram and  yet  we  would  be  doing  so  much 
for  the  migrant  and  seasonal  workers 
who  I  have  already  told  you  need  our 
btip  so  badly. 

I  would  like  to. further  express  my 
soatiments  to  the  Committee  by  stating 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple are  honest  but  humble  people,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  good  citizens, 
loyal  to  this  coimtry  and  to  its  Ideals. 
They  are  not  the  ones  that  we  have  seen 
riot  In  the  streets  or  disobey  the  laws 
estaWished  by  our  Government  and  by 
the  several  States  and  municipalities. 
They  have  no  one  here  to  speak  for  them 
but  me  at  this  time  and  I  most  respect- 
fully urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  consider  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DK  LA  OAR2^.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
3?ielding.    I  wish  to  say,  for  our  side,  we 
would  be  glad  to  accept  that  amendment. 
Mr.  Dx  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
also  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  merely  rise  to  ask  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  some 
questions  which  he  may  or  may  not  be 
able  to  answer. 

I  assume  that  when  the  committee 
amended  the  act  it  considered  all  por- 
tions of  it,  even  those  which  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  bill  before  us;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  This  act  is  not 
the  sulmlnlstratlon  bill.  This  is  almost 
a  complete  rewrite  of  the  whole  act.  We 
considered  everything  In  the  act. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  My  first 
question  relates  to  title  m,  part  B,  the 
migrant  labor  section,  which  is  entitled 
section  311  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  In  1965  there  were  some  amend- 
ments made  to  that  section. 

I  was  wondering  if  there  was  any  par- 
ticular motivation  back  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Very  frankly.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  refresh  my  recollec- 
tion on  this.  Of  course,  there  was  some 
motivation,  but  I  would  hate  to  speak 
now,  a  year  after  we  adopted  those,  and 
tell  you  exactly  what  we  had  in  mind. 
The  Record  of  Congress  at  that  time 
would  be  the  best  evidence  of  It 

Mr.  HAGEIN  of  California.  Let  me  ask 
you  this  question,  then:  As  it  was  ini- 
tially enacted,  the  bill  provided  for  &a- 
sistance  to  State  smd  local  sigencies  with- 
out specifying  the  nature  of  it.  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  a  loan  or  a  grant. 
In  1965  it  was  changed  to  a  program  of 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  grants.  Also 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  section  it  refers 
to  limiting  this  assistance  to  programs 
of  benefit  to  migrant  and  seasonal  work- 
ers In  the  fields  of  housing,  sanitation, 
education,  and  the  day  care  of  children. 
Three  of  those  identifying  words  or 
phrases  I  think  are  fully  self-explana- 
tory, but  I  am  wondering  why  you  did 
not  somewhere  in  the  act  adopt  a  defini- 
tion of  education.  As  I  read  the  act, 
there  is  no  definition  in  there  whatsoever 
of  what  education  amounts  to  and  what 
programs  it  might  encompass. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  word  "education" 
is  a  very  broad  term  and  Includes  infor- 
msil  education  as  well  as  formal  educa- 
tion.  It  is  really  America's  biggest  busi- 


ness, and  I  do  not  know  really  how  to 
define  it. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Let  me  ask 
you  a  further  question.  It  would  not  In- 
clude organizing  a  cooperative  store,  for 
example?  That  would  not  amount  to 
education?  Or  even  organizing  a  credit 
cooperative  ?  That  is  not  education,  is  it? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Not  In  my  book;  it  Is 
certainly  not. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  Calif omla.  That  is  not 
your  understanding  of  it? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  Education  would 
not  go  to  the  point  of  taking  an  overt  act 
of  forming  a  corporation.   No. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  would  not  consider  such  a 
program — program  of  education  and 
certainly  not  a  program  relating  to  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  or  day  care. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  would  be  some- 
thing else  and  not  education. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  answer,  because  1 
have  a  grant  in  my  area  that  involves 
this  problem  of  potential  organizing  ac- 
tivities under  the  guise  of  education.  I 
notice  also,  although  reference  is  made 
to  private  nonprofit  institutions  or  non- 
profit organizations  or  nonprofit  asso- 
ciations in  the  act  that  these  terms  are 
never  defined  in  the  act.  either.  Are 
they? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  But  I  would 
imagine  for  nonprofit  corporations  there 
are  lots  of  definitions  that  would  be  pri- 
marily controlled  by  State  statutes  or 
local  statutes. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  May  I  ask 
this  question:  Has  the  Director  of  GEO 
ever  adopted  a  set  of  acceptable  defini- 
tions in  this  area? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  right  now,  because  I  Just  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  have  two 
more  questions,  and  then  1  will  sit  down. 
What  is  the  status  of  carryover  fi- 
nancing of  a  grant  which  was  made,  let 
us  say,  in  1965  but  has  never  been  imple- 
mented by  the  advancement  of  funds?  Is 
that  still  a  valid  grant  under  the  law? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  know  at  this 
time,  but  If  I  can  get  unanimous  consent, 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House  I  will 
try  to  come  back  in  the  context  of  this 
colloquy  and  answer  the  question  under 
general  leave. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  have  one 
further  question  which  you  might  wish 
to  make  the  same  request  on.  What  is 
the  authority  of  the  Director  of  GEO  to 
revoke  grants  once  made  but  not  imple- 
mented? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  think  a  grant 
once  made  but  not  implemented  can  be 
revoked;  a  grant  is  not  a  contract  and 
It  can  be  revoked  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Particu- 
larly if  it  was  a  100-percent  grant. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  It  is  my  belief  that  his 
forthright  answers  go  a  long  way  towart 
solving  a  problem  in  my  congressional 

district.  .     ^„  ^„^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLX  IV — DUHATION  Or  PS^^RAMS  TINDER  TITLE 
IV  or  TKEJACT 

Sxc,  401.  Section  407  ofl  the  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"DinuTioN  or 

"Sec.  407.  The  Dlrectoij  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  »ls  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30J 1967,  and  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years." 

AVKNDMXirr  orrERZD  jair  mr.  dincell 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment.  , 

The  Clerk  read  as  fo^ws: 
Amendment  offered  bjl  Mr.  Dingell:   On 

page  24,  strike  out  llnesi  1  through  8,  and 

insert  the  following: 

"TITLE  TV — AMENSICKNTS  B^XATING  TO  TITLE  IV 

or  THE  Apr 

"Sec.  401.  Sections  402,  tOS,  and  406  of  the 
Act  are  amended  by  strlKlng  out  'Director' 
where  it  appears  In  such  Mctlons  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  'Adtttlnistrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration'. 

"Skc.  401.  Sections  403 {and  404  of  the  Act 
are  hereby  repealed.  j 

"Sec.  403.  Section  40'!  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follo^: 

"  'DURATION  or  IvROCRAM 

"'Sec.  407.  The  Admln^rator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  ehall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
Oscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  yqars.' 

"Sec.  404.  Section  403  of  the  Act  ts 
amended  by  inserting  '(^)'  after  'Sec.  402.'. 
and  by  adding  at  the  endi  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"'(b)  TO  the  extent  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
In  this  title  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  are  conferred  >  upon  the  Director 
by  section  602  of  this  Act.* 

"Sec.  405.  Sections  409,  406.  and  407  of 
the  Act.  as  amended  by  these  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1966.  are  respec- 
tively renumbered  as  seotlons  403,  404.  and 
405  of  the  Act.  J  | 

"Sec.  406.  Section  60^  f  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  vTOrds  'and  IV'  where 
they  appear  In  subsections  (a)  and  (d) 
thereof." 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  1^.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  In  offering  this  iunendment.  I  do 
so  as  a  friend  of  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  us.  I  have  voted  against 
every  amendment  which  I  have  viewed 
as  being  of  a  restrictive  or  crippling 
nature.  It  is  my  purpose  not  to  cripple 
the  legislation  now  p|aidlng  before  us 
but  to  assist  in  its  passage  and  to  help 
in  its  passage,  in  an  effort  to  have  better 
and  more  efficient  and  more  capable  ad- 
ministration of  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  transfer  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration full  authority  for  the  small 
business  poverty  loan  poxjgram  contained 
In  title  rv  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  These  loans  ajre  already  fully 
nmded  out  of  SBA's  refvolvlng  fund,  and 
my  amendment  wouM  continue  this. 
However,  the  present  law  places  SBA  hi 
tne  position  of  a  delegate  tigency  re- 
aving its  policies,  authority,  and  super- 
vision from  GEO.  This  has  caused  many 
problems  and  delays  i|i.  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 


rife 


The  business  of  SBA  is  making  locms. 
and  the  time  has  come  to  put  it  clears 
in  charge  of  the  small  business  poverty 
loan  program.  My  amendment  would 
allow  closer  alinement  of  this  program 
with  the  traditional  lending  programs  of 
SBA,  and  would  thus  permit  more  vigor- 
ous and  efficient  administration,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  the 
taxpayer  as  well. 

The  small  business  poverty  loan  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  encourage  small 
business  entrepreneurship  in  lower  In- 
come groups.  It  is  particularly  aimed  at 
minority  groups  to  whom  the  doors  of 
business  opportunity  have  generally  been 
closed.  The  loan  criteria  place  primary 
emphasis  on  the  character  and  manage- 
ment potential  of  applicants,  with  de- 
emphasis  of  conventional  bank  collateral 
requirements;  and  the  program  stresses 
continuing  management  assistance  to 
loan  recipients. 

However,  the  worthy  objectives  and 
concept  of  this  program  have  been  much 
hampered  by  the  organizational  and  pol- 
icy framework  within  which  it  has  been 
forced  to  operate.  Under  the  present 
arrangement,  though  the  carrjring  out 
of  the  program  has  been  delegated  by 
GEO  to  SBA,  GEO  has  made  the  major 
decisions  and  exercised  close  control  over 
administration  of  the  program.  Loan 
applications  are  required  to  be  screened 
through  small  business  development  cen- 
ters— SBE>C's — which  are  nonprofit  com- 
munity action  organizations  funded  by 
the  Government  and  set  up  to  assist  and 
advise  potential  applicants  and  then 
refer  selected  applications  to  SBA.  The 
SBDC's  are  also  supposed  to  help  provide 
management  assistance  to  poverty  loan 
recipients.  GEO  has  limited  the  program 
to  communities  where  there  are  SBDC's 
operating,  and  in  effect  has  thus  given 
these  private  groups  the  ability  to  con- 
trol the  pace  of  the  program  and  to  select 
the  persons  who  are  to  be  referred  to 
SBA  for  loan  action.  In  addition  to  this 
private  layer  in  the  program,  which  has 
not  worked  either  efficiently  or  fairly. 
GEO  has  run  all  over  the  lot  on  eligibility 
rules  for  the  program.  First  it  permitted 
poverty  loans  both  to  the  poor  and  to 
those  hiring  the  poor;  then  it  restricted 
poverty  loans  to  the  very  poor,  who  are 
the  least  likely  to  have  business  manage- 
ment potential;  and  finally,  though  these 
OEO  eligibility  levels  have  been  raised 
somewhat,  there  is  still  serious  question 
as  to  whether  they  are  realistic. 

Needless  to  say,  this  OEO  and  SBDC 
approach  has  barely  gotten  the  program 
off  the  ground.  OEO  admitted  at  the 
hearings  on  this  bUl  that  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  it  had  made  less  than 
900  small  business  poverty  loans  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  program  has 
obviously  been  hampered  by  the  many 
policy  changes  imposed  by  OEO,  by  the 
inexperience,  Inefficiency,  and  malfunc- 
tioning of  the  SBDC's,  and  by  problems 
of  delay  and  coordination  between  SBA, 
OEX),  and  the  SBDC's.  My  amendment 
would  clearly  put  SBA  in  charge  of  the 
program.  This  would  eliminate  ^lit 
authority  and  overlapping  functions  for 
the  program  and  the  delays  and  problems 


of  supervising  SBDCs.    It  would  allow  - 
increased  utilization  of  SBA's  experi- 
enced   professional    staff    of    financial 
assistance  and  management  assistance 
personnel. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  paying  for  this  loan 
and  management  assistance.  It  can  be 
done  better  and  less  expensively  through 
using  SBA's  professional  staff  than  the 
present  system  of  pasang  an  excessive 
price  for  the  sometimes  doubtful  aid  of 
the  privately  run  SBDC's.  This  change 
would  result  in  more  efficient  utilization 
of  money  available  for  the  program,  and 
thus  should  encourage  broader  coverage 
than  has  been  possible  to  date. 

SBA,  of  course,  would  still  maintain 
coordination  with  OEO  and  with  inter- 
ested private  organizations,  and  local 
groups,  but  the  program  would  be  placed 
on  a  sound  administrative  basis. 

A  consensus  has  developed  among 
those  best  Informed  on  title  IV  loans 
that  the  program  should  be  transferred 
to  SBA.  At  recent  hearings  held  by 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
concerning  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion operations  and  related  matters. 
Chairman  Joe  L.  Evins  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  program  might 
not  be  better  implemented  imder  the  sole 
administration  of  SBA.  Ranking  mi- 
nority member  Arch  A.  Moore  tisked 
whether  "it  might  be  wise  to  bring  this — 
title  IV — ^Into  its  rightful  home  and  let 
the  people — SBA — ^who  are  so  close  to  it 
underwrite  this  program  administra- 
tively smd  see  if  we  cannot  get  it  off  the 
ground." 

Administrator  Bernard  Boutin  of  SBA 
conceded  that  the  present  situation  has 
many  shortcomings. 

Even  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity itself  suggests  that  the  program 
might  be  better  administered  by  the 
SBA.  While  recently  appearing  to  pre- 
sent testimony  before  Congressman  John 
C.  Kluczynski,  who  was  presiding  as 
chairman  of  House  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee No.  5.  Assistant  Director 
Robert  Perrin  of  OEO  made  a  number 
of  observations  about  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram, including  that  the  cost  of  mining 
loans  was  averaging  over  20  cents  per 
dollar  lent.  Mr.  Perrin's  overall  conclu- 
sion was  that  perhaps  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram could  "better  be  handled  solely  as 
an  SBA  operation." 

The  full  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, as  part  of  its  hearings  on  SBA 
activities,  submitted  written  interroga- 
tories to  Sargent  Shriver,  Director,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Chairman 
Joe  L.  Evins  asked  Mr.  Shriver: 

What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  concerning  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion be  given  sole  jurisdiction  over  the  title 
IV  lending  program? 

Mr.  Shriver's  response  weis  that  "OEO 
has  no  objection  to  the  SBA's  administra- 
tion of  the  program  •  •  •."  Mr.  Shri- 
ver then  went  on  to  point  out  that  OEX> 
had  proposed  in  fiscal  year  1967  authori- 
zation legislation,  as  part  of  the  admin- 
istration program,  to  have  SBA  fund  all 
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SBDC  cost,  thus  Increasing  SBA  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  program.  He  also  noted 
that  It  would  reoulre  legislation  to  shift 
overall  responsibility  for  the  title  IV  loan 
program  to  SBA. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  urge  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  to  transfer  statu- 
tory authority  for  this  small  business 
poverty  loan  program  from  OEO  to  SBA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  analysis  to  which  I 
have  referred  follows: 
SxcnoN-BT -Section  Analtsb  or  Amknoicknt 
TO  TtTU  IV  or  HJt.   15111 
(Transfer  of  poverty  loan  program  to  SBA) 

BICTIOiN    401 

This  section  amends  the  small  biulnesB 
poverty  loan  authority  and  related  authori- 
ties and  limitations  of  Title  IV  of  the  act 
by  deleting  the  word  "Director"  and  substi- 
tuting "Administrator  of  the  Small  Buamaas 
Administration."  The  effect  of  this  change 
Is  to  transfer  statutory  authority  and  re- 
sponstblllty  for  the  program  from  OEO  to 
SBA.  

8XCTION    SOS 

This  section  deletes  as  unnecessary  sec- 
tion 403  of  the  act,  relating  to  coordination 
with  community  action  programs,  and  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  act,  relating  to  financing  un- 
der the  Small  Business  Act. 

Section  40e  presenUy  requires  qMClflc  de- 
tenninatlon  by  the  Director  of  OEO  that 
small  business  poverty  loans  are  consistent 
with  community  action  programs.  Such 
specific  determination  by  OEO  appe«u«  tm- 
necessary  and  could  conflict  with  the  trans- 
fer of  authority  and  responsibility  for  the 
program  to  SBA.  Sections  611  and  013  of  the 
Act,  the  general  coordination  sections,  would 
still  be  applicable  to  provide  continued  co- 
ordination between  OEO.  SBA.  and  the  com- 
munity action  programs.  Accordingly,  tbe 
amendment  deletes  section  403. 

Section  404  presently  states  tha".  small 
business  poverty  loan  functions  delegated  to 
SBA  may  be  financed  with  SBA's  revolving 
fund  established  by  secUon  4(c)  of  the  SmaU 
Business  Act.  As  recently  amended  ty  Pub- 
lic Law  89-409,  section  4(c)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  now  specifically  provides  that 
SBA's  revolving  fund  may  be  used  for  the 
pxupose  of  carrying  out  the  small  business 
poverty  loan  program  provided  for  in  Title 
IV  or  tbe  Economic  Opportvmlty  Act. 
Therefore,  section  404  is  duplicative  and  no 
longer  needed,  and  Is  accordingly  deleted. 

BXCTIDN    403 

-  At  present  section  407  of  the  Act  allows 
the  Director  of  OEO  to  continue  the  small 
business  poverty  loan  program  through  June 
30.  1967. 

HJl.  15111  would  extend  such  authority 
of  the  Director  through  June  30,  1970.  This 
amendment  also  would  extend  the  program 
through  June  30,  1970.  but  provides  for  Its 
eontlnuatl<xi  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (rather  than 
the  Director  of  OEO) ,  in  Une  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  program  to  SBA. 

SBCnoN  404 

This  section  provides  that  the  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator in  carrying  out  the  Title  IV  pro- 
gram shall  have  the  same  incidental  admin- 
istrative powers  as  the  Director  of  OEO  pres- 
ently has  with  respect  to  the  program.  This 
Includes  such  matters  as  authority  to  collect 
and  sell  loans  made  under  the  program,  and 
,  to  disseminate  Information  to  the  public  on 
tbe  program. 

BBCnON   408 

This  section  takes  account  of  tbe  amend- 
''ment^  deletion  of  sections  408  and  404  of 
the  Act,  and  therefore  renumbers  the  re- 
-Wlialnlng  sections  In  Title  IV. 
r'  sccTioN  4oe 

This  section  amends  section  606  of  the 
Economic   Opportunity  Act  to  discontinue 


OEO's  authority  to  use  its  revolving  fund  for 
Title  IV  locms.  This  authority  has  never 
been  exercised  since  SBA's  revolving  fund 
has  been  utilized  Instead.  With  complete 
transfer  of  the  program  to  SBA  there  appears 
no  need  for  continuation  of  this  OEX)  au- 
thority, and  the  amendnxent  accordingly  de- 
letes It. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  goitleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well  [Mr. 
DnrciLL] . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  SBA  and  SBDC,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handles  this  legislation,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  agree  that  the 
net  effect  of  the  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  move  the  entire  section  over  Into 
SBA,  for  all  intents  and  purposes? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  correct,  if  the  gentleman 
means  to  say  that  my  amendment  would 
move  the  lending  authority  of  the  SBDC 
from  the  OEO  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  gentleman  is  entirely  correct  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  It  not  also 
true  in  our  discussion  It  was  agreed  that 
the  activities  of  the  SBDC's  which  are 
operating  effectively,  and  are  being  well 
managed,  and  are  doing  a  good  Job  would 
not  be  impaired  by  this  transfer? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  suppose  the 
SBDC's  would  be  able  to  continue  the 
same  functions  that  they  are  where  they 
are  operating  well.  I  would  point  out, 
however,  that  my  suboHnmlttee,  our 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  sent  in- 
vestigators back  to  the  city  of  Detroit 
and  they  found  there  Is  rather  sad  man- 
agement there.  They  found  that  there 
is  rather  gross  mismanagement;  some  of 
it  is  present^  being  investigated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Where  there  is  mis- 
management, of  course,  you  would  ex- 
pect the  SBA,  imder  the  able  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Boutin,  would  look  Into  those 
things  and  suspend  those  activities. 
Where,  however,  the  community  is  being 
served  and  low-income  persons  are  get- 
ting a  chance  to  get  into  their  own  busi- 
ness and  manage  their  own  affairs  In 
order  to  lift  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps,  these  activities  would  not  be 
curtailed  by  the  transfer?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  would  not  believe  it 
would  be  curtailed.  I  would  be  well  sat- 
isfied tliat  the  SBDC's  could  continue  to 
do  precisely  what  they  are  doing;  but 
that  the  administration  of  the  program 
and  the  handling  of  the  program  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  the  act  that  we 
are  now  considering  would  be  in  the 
.SBA. 

Mr.  CAREY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  aissociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  to  say 
that  I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  held  extensive 
hearings  on  tills  matter.  The  law  says 
that  these  poverty  loans  shcdl  be  equi- 
tably distributed  and  in  some  areas  Ujere 
have  been  none  at  all.  In  some  of  the 
cities  and  other  areas  of  the  coimtry  they 
have  not  even  been  set  up.  We  have  a 
recognized  loan  agency,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  They  are  com- 
petent and  capable  of  making  the  loans. 
It  has  been  very  difficult  under  this  new 
process.  It  is  rather  cumbersome.  liie 
gentleman  has  a  good  amendment  and 
I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment to  Improve  the  program. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  Just  have  a  few 
questions  to  ask  about  this  because  I  am 
not  quite  clear  what  you  are  attempting 
to  do  here.  In  title  rv,  the  employment 
and  Investment  Incentive  section,  you  are 
taking  sections  401.  402,  and  403  and 
transferring  them  over  to  the  SBA.  Is 
that  right? 

Bir.  DINGELL.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  as  follows:  In  sections 
402,  405,  and  406  of  the  act,  wherever  the 
word  "Director"  appears  that  is  stricken, 
tuid  In  lieu  thereof  would  be  inserted, 
under  my  amendment,  "the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Bu;^ess  Administra- 
tion" so  as  to  transfer  the  lending  func- 
tions. 

My  only  purpose  is  to  move  the  lend- 
ing functions  here  over  to  the  SBA.  I 
am  not  trying  to  terminate  the  existence 
of  the  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter. I  hope  they  will  continue  In  exist- 
ence the  centers.  I  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  provide  counsel,  guidance. 
and  management  assistance,  and  all  the 
things  which  they  are  doing,  which  I  re- 
gard as  being  very  valuable. 

All  I  want  to  do,  however,  is  to  get  the 
lending  program  into  the  hands  of  the 
agency  which  has  demonstrated  It  han- 
dles the  taxpayers'  money  well  and  effl- 
cioitly. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  May  I  ask  then 
where  would  the  administrative  costs  of 
the  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
come  from  under  your  amendment? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  administrative 
costs  of  the  SBDC's  would  have  to  come 
from  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  and  not  from  the  SBA. 
The  administrative  costs  of  administer- 
ing the  loans  would  be  in  the  SBA. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  understand  that  In 
your  amendment  you  have  a  deadline  of 
October  15  to  transfer  all  of  these  func- 
tions.   Am  I  correct  In  that? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  deadline  is  as  prescribed 
by  the  statute  which  Is  before  us  which 
says,  "the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  carry  out  the 
program  provided  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years."    So  the 
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deadline  here  so  far  atj  the  movement  of 
the  program,  and  so  f<^rth,  as  is  fixed  In 
the  statute  which  Is  betfore  us.  In  other 
words,  my  amendment  does  not  fix  a 
date  for  moving  this  thing  at  all. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
glad  to  have  It.  1 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  c0ttalnly  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florldiu 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mil  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?    j 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  IChalrman,  I  want 
to  Join  both  the  gentlemen  in  the  well 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  In  urging  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  IChalrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  intent  and  purport  of  the 
amendment  insofar  as  it  attempts  to 
eliminate  any  duplication  of  work  and  a 
duplication  of  the  expenditure  of  money. 
I  have  read  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman,  and  I  have  very  consider- 
able reservations  about  It.  I  am  afraid 
that  if  the  amendment  should  prevail, 
unless  It  is  Improved  In  conference,  what 
will  happen  here  Is  that  this  entire  pro- 
gram as  to  small  business  development 
centers  will  come  to  a  halt  on  October  15. 
Everyone  suimlts  that  they  want  these 
centers  to  continue.  They  are  doing  a 
good  job  where  they  sfre  needed  in  each 
locality  within  the  poverty  areas,  and  we 
do  not  want  that  to  swp.  It  is  all  right 
to  transfer  the  lending  function  to  where 
it  belongs  in  SBA.  but  unless  there  is  a 
directive  and  a  transfer  of  money  to  SBA 
with  which  to  administer  the  loan  pro- 
grams, SBA  will  not  be  able  to  do  the 
job  that  is  required  by  this  amendment. 

SBA  is  presently  using  all  the  funds 
that  liave  been  appropriated  to  It  for  pur- 
poses of  their  program.  Unless  they  get 
more  money  they  catihot  take  on  this 
additional  work  now  of  sending  men  and 
women  into  these  centers  to  do  the  proc- 
essing of  these  loans.  There  is  a  dupli- 
cation now.  A  borrower  brings  the  ap- 
plication for  the  loan  into  the  center,  it 
is  processed  there  and  recommended,  and 
then  It  goes  to  the  S]9a.  and  then  it  Is 
fully  processed  a  second  time  by  SBA 
before  the  loan  Is  made*. 

In  order  to  avoid  I  that  duplication, 
SBA  must  get  the  mjanpower  and  the 
money  to  send  these  i  people  Into  these 
centers  to  do  the  Job. '  There  Is  no  pro- 
vision In  this  amendment  to  do  that. 
Unless  we  can  do  that  we  are  going  to 
bring  this  program  to  14  halt  on  October 
15. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  M^.!  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  J  i 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yWd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.     ' 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  \iould  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  ha  has  already  Indi- 
cated that  SBA  Is  doing  everything  now 
vith  its  existing  funds  to  process  these 
loans  and  appUcatlongs.  I  would  point 
out  to  my  good  friend  further  that  this 
Maendment  does  nci*  eliminate  the 
SBDC's.  1 1 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  under  ex- 
isting law  and  practiitt  and  appropria- 


tions that  SBA,  the  Small  Bushiess  Ad- 
ministration. Is  presently  at  this  time 
charged  with  the  administrative  costs  of 
processing  the  loans  and  applications 
after  they  leave  the  SBDC. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  has  al- 
ready said  that  twice.  The  fact  is.  al- 
though we  want  to  avoid  duplication  in 
processing  these  loan  applications  which 
are  initiated  In  the  centers,  unless  and 
until  you  give  the  SBA  the  manpower 
and  the  money  to  send  people  into  these 
centers,  instead  of  these  people  taking 
their  applications  into  the  local  center, 
they  will  have  to  chase  down  to  the 
branch  office  or  to  the  regional  office 
with  them. 

I  am  willing  to  stop  the  duplication, 
but  not  so  precipitously  as  your  amend- 
ment calls  for.  This  will  call  a  halt  to 
the  program  as  of  October  15,  and  it  will 
take  you  2  or  3  months  or  more  before 
you  can  get  it  into  operation  again  in 
the  local  community  where  it  belongs. 

The  idea  of  the  amendment  is  good. 
Unfortunately,  the  language  in  the 
amendment  Is  such  that  It  will  call  a 
halt  to  this  Important  lending  operation. 

In  addition,  we  all  agree  that  these 
centers  should  continue  to  operate  as  to 
all  their  functions.  Unless  you  authorize 
the  money  and  then  appropriate  it,  all 
these  centers  will  have  to  cease  operat- 
ing because  they  are  funded  under  this 
program.  They  will  have  to  stop  operat- 
ing on  October  15  unless  you  authorize 
and  appropriate  the  money  to  SBA  for  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely incorrect  on  this  point.  The 
administrative  costs  of  processing  the 
loan  at  this  moment  are  being  borne  by 
the  SBA. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely incorrect. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
same  thing.  SBA  money  which  Is  being 
spent  by  SBA  processors  and  lending 
specialists  In  the  SBA  offices — they  are 
being  paid  out  of  SBA  payrolls.  The 
people  who  are  being  paid  out  of  this 
program  are  the  people  in  the  centers 
who  are  Initiating  these  loans  and  proc- 
essing them  in  the  first  instance  before 
recommending  them  to  the  SBA  offices. 
I  go  along  vplth  you  that  we  ought  to 
eliminate  the  duplication,  but  while  you 
are  trying  to  eliminate  the  duplication 
inadvertently — ^not  deliberately,  but  in- 
advertently— ^you  do  successfully  stop  the 
program  imtll  SBA  can  get  more  money 
and  manpower  into  these  centers. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  will  not 
use  the  whole  5  minutes,  but  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
caused  the  Members  on  his  side  to  see 
the  light  on  this  one  title  anyway,  that 
they  should  transfer  that  to  an  existing 
agency.  We  tried  to  do  this  in  our  sub- 
sltute  to  a  number  of  the  other  titles 
as  wen.  I  commend  the  gentleman  on  the 
Job  he  had  done  and  assure  him  of  our 
support  on  this. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentl«nan  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sim- 
ply wanted  to  assure  the  House  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  kill  the  SBCiys.  I 
want  to  have  better  administration  of 
this  program. 

I  would  point  out  in  ccHinectlon  with 
this,  that  the  administrative  cost  of  mak- 
ing these  loans  to  the  SBCD's  run  20 
cents  on  every  dollar  of  loan.  I  think 
tills  is  something  we  as  custodians  of  the 
people's  money  should  feel  concerned 
about. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  went  into 
the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multxr],  who  preceded 
me.  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  was 
satisfied  this  amendment  as  drawn  would 
not  cripple  the  bill,  would  not  cripple  the 
SBDC's,  and  would  not  prevent  the  loans 
from  being  made. 

The  loans  are  now  being  processed  by 
the  SBA.  The  SBDC's  virlll  continue  to 
exist  and  will  continue  to  be  f imded  from 
OEO  budgets,  something  which  now 
exists.  If  they  wish  to  add  to  these  in- 
takes for  these  loans,  I  think  it  Is  com- 
mendable. I  wish  to  point  out  the  care- 
ful and  close  scrutiny  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  subject  to  arrangements  laid 
down  in  the  previous  ensMitments  will  af- 
ford protection  to  the  taxpayers.  This  is 
the  protection  we  need. 

This  is  the  only  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  gentlonan  frcun  Michigan 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  take  this  time  to  point  out  only  one 
thing,  that  in  the  original  War  on  Pov- 
erty Act  In  1964,  or  In  the  1965  amend- 
ments, or  in  the  1966  act.  there  ts  no 
authorization  for  any  funds  for  the  title 
rv,  so  I  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Dimgell's 
amendment  is  going  in  any  way  to  cripple 
the  program  that  has  been  carried  on, 
nor  will  it  change  the  financial  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
tunendment,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  that  this  commit- 
tee, dealing  with  this  area  of  the  bill,  in 
the  scrutinizing  manner  that  I  would 
have  presumed  they  did,  would  accept 
an  amendment  that  would  provide  a 
sweeping  change  of  this  nature  In  this 
particular  section  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

I  tliink  it  would  be  well  here  to  point 
oiit  that  the  committee  perhi^s  should 
have  had  some  inkling,  shall  I  say,  as  to 
the  failure — and  I  repeat  the  word  "fail- 
ure"— of  the  conduct  of  this  particular 
area  of  the  poverty  program. 
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The  Small  Business  Subcommittee,  as 
I  tmderstand.  held  hearings  and  no  one 
from  the  OfDce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
came  down  because,  "No  person  of  au- 
thority was  there  available  to  testify." 
Is  that  correct?  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  talking  about 
the  fuU  committee. 

Mr.  mSQELL.  We  did  hold  hearings 
in  the  full  committee  and  we  had  very 
extensive  and  helpful  participation  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Mr. 
Robert  Perrin  testified  at  length,  and  he 
was  most  helpful. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  is  true.  But  is 
It  not  also  true  that  Mr.  Perrin,  when  he 
testified,  prior  to  the  time  the  hearings 
were  being  held  on  this  bill.  said.  No. 
1,  that  no  significant  unemployment 
was  created  under  the  title  XV;  and 
that.  No.  2.  the  cost  of  making  loans 
was  very  expensive,  and  title  IV  loans 
were  very  expensive?  He  went  on  to 
say — and  I  believe  the  House  ought  to 
know  this,  because  this  amendment 
tfiould  not  have  been  necessary  if  the 
bill  was  properly  written  in  the  first 
place. 

I  quote  Mr.  Perrin.  in  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee: 

We  at  OEO  sometlinas  question  wbether 
this  program  properly  Is  part  of  the  arsenal 
of  weapons  over  which  we  have  primary  and 
statutory  Jurisdiction. 

Perhaps  It  could  better  be  handled  solely 
as  an  SBA  operation,  possibly  In  connection 
with  a  broadened  loan  prograon  that  reaches 
a  group  of  small  business  that  is  almost  as 
dlsady&ntaged  because  it  Is  beyond  maximum 
•UgibUlty  of  OEO  loans  and  below  the  mlnl- 
miun  requirements  for  regular  SB^v  loans. 

Then  he  went  one  step  further.  I  pre- 
sume this  testimony  was  available  to  the 
committee  when  it  was  writing  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  quote  Mr.  Perrin  again: 

Therefore,  I  do  not  suggest  that  this  be 
abandoned  as  a  weapon  In  the  war  against 
poverty.  But  I  believe  we  must  consider 
whether  the  present  method  Is  the  most  efTec- 
Uve  way  of  providing  the  needed  assistance. 

I  would  say  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  long 
overdue.  It  Is  a  sound  amendment.  I 
would  hope  it  would  bring  some  order  out 
(rf  the  chaos  In  this  area  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BT  KB.  KTAM 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  c^er  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtam:  On  page 
34.  strike  out  line  3,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
tlie  following: 

"Sac.  401.  Section  403  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  thereof 
tSie  following  new  sentence: 

"  'In  making,  participating  In,  or  guaran- 
teeing loans  under  this  section,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  encourage 
quallflad  loan  appUoauts  who  are  indigenous 
oonstnictloQ  oontractors  or  subcontractors 
opermtiDg  In  poor  areas,  and  qualified  persons 
seeking  to  establish  such  concerns.' 

"Sk.  408.  Beetlon  407  of  the  Act  U  amended 
/  to  read  as". 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  encourage 
loans  for  construction  work  in  the  pov- 
erty areas  by  indigenous  contractors  and 
subcontractors. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  coomiittee  and  with 
the  gentleman  handling  the  bill  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  .  I  hope  that  it  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  Committee. 

This  amendment  underlines  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  and  helping  to 
finance  indigenous  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors in  poverty  areas  and  those 
who  wish  to  go  into  the  construction  busi- 
ness. 

A  number  of  leaders  of  both  political 
parties,  in  the  past  few  months,  have 
proposed  plans  to  help  rebuild  our  central 
cities.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  amount  of 
construction  and  rehabilitation  work  will 
be  needed  in  the  poverty  areas  during  the 
next  decade.  Housing,  hospitals,  and 
schools  all  must  be  constructed. 

In  addition  to  giving  a  new  physical 
facade  to  the  poor  areas  of  the  country,  I 
hope  such  programs  will  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  small  businessmen  and  Jobs 
for  the  people  who  live  there.  When  a 
new  hospital  is  built  in  Harlem.  I  would 
hope  that  some  of  the  construction  sub- 
contractors and  contractors  would  be 
from  Harlem.  When  a  new  school  is 
built  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  I  would 
hope  that  some  of  the  subcontractors  and 
contractors  who  helped  to  build  it  would 
be  from  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  When  a 
building  is  rehabilitated  in  the  West  Side 
urban  renewal  area,  I  would  hope  that 
some  of  the  subcontractors  and  contrac- 
tors who  helped  to  rebuild  it  would  be 
from  the  area  Itself.  For  to  end  poverty, 
we  must  not  only  build  new  homes  and 
ho^ltals  and  schools,  but  we  must  pro- 
vide people  with  new  businesses,  new 
skills,  and  new  Jobs.  And  what  kind  of 
employment  could  be  more  relevant  than 
the  rebuilding  of  Mie's  own  neighbor- 
hood? 

For  the  most  part,  however,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  poor  themselves 
to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  of  their 
neighborhoods.  Apprentlcesliip  oppor- 
tunities have  been  closed;  the  poor  have 
lacked  the  necessary  skills ;  and  those 
who  would  like  to  have  set  up  work  for 
themselves  have  lacked  capital. 

My  amendment  would  help  to  make  it 
possible  for  poor  people  to  get  work  in 
the^ construction  business.  By  encourag- 
ing prospective  construction  contractors 
to  obtain  loans  imder  title  IV,  we  would 
enable  them  to  participate  in  manage- 
ment training  programs;  and  it  would 
help  them  to  get  the  assistance  of  the 
private  business  community,  as  outlined 
in  section  402  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

Most  importcmt,  of  course,  the  pros- 
pective contractor  or  subcontractor 
would  have  the  benefit  of  a  loan  of  up  to 
$25,000.  While  no  one  could  build  a  sky- 
scraper Vfdth  $25,000  in  capital,  a  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  could  begin  to 
start  a  modest  construction  business. 

The  model  case,  I  suppose,  would  be 
a  young  man  who  had  been  working  in 
the  construction  business  for  5  or  6  years. 
Perhaps  by  now  he  is  a  superintendent. 
He  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  busi- 


ness pretty  well  and  would  like  to  start 
his  own  firm,  but  he  has  no  money  and 
no  good  source  of  credit.  Today  there 
is  no  place  for  him  to  go. 

If  he  could  get  a  loan  under  title  IV, 
however,  he  would  be  in  a  iMssitlon  to 
start  his  own  small  firm.  He  would  have 
a  Une  of  credit  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  the  hiring  of  laborers. 
Thus,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  bid  on  a  Job. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  the  114th 
Street  demonstration  project  In  Harlem, 
where  a  block  of  houses  is  currently 
being  rehabilitated.  The  young  man 
might  be  able  to  subcontract  for  some 
of  the  wiring  work,  if  this  were  hh 
specitdty,  or  some  of  the  carpentry  or 
the  plumbing.  The  prime  contractor 
would  take  him  seriously  because  he 
would  be  backed  up  by  the  $25,000  loaa 

I  am  told  by  people  in  the  industry 
that  with  $25,000  in  capital  a  new  sub- 
contractor like  the  one  whom  I  have  de- 
scribed could  bid  for  at  least  $100,000  of 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  further  rea- 
son why  we  should  encourage  people 
from  the  target  communities  to  go  into 
the  construction  business.  According  to 
a  number  of  studies,  no  other  sector  (rf 
American  industry  is  so  labor-intensive. 
These  studies  indicate  that  a  million  dol- 
lars of  expenditures  create  between  135 
and  167  man-years  of  labor.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  they  also  Indicate  that  res- 
idential construction  produces  more  jobs 
and  more  income  than  any  other  form 
of  construction  investment. 

Thus,  if  one  of  our  purposes  under  this 
title  is  to  provide  more  jobs  for  people  in 
the  poverty  communities,  the  best  In- 
vestment for  us  to  make  may  be  in  stim- 
ulating construction.  For  it  would  ap- 
pear that  we  could  thereby  get  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  Jobs  for  our  investment. 
And  it  seems  fair  to  predict  that  borrow- 
ers under  my  amendment  would  for  the 
most  part  employ  people  from  the  target 
8u-ea  as  well. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
time  to  get  some  clarification  on  the 
amendment. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  some 
of  the  neighborhood  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects, one  of  the  things  which  is  very  difQ- 
cult  to  do  is  to  hold  down  the  per  unit 
cost  to  a  rent  schedule  which  the  fami- 
lies living  in  the  area  can  afford,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  dislocated.  In  doing 
this  the  overall  contractor  has  to  go 
shopping  for  the  best  possible  construc- 
tion costs.  Sometimes  the  indigenous 
contractor  does  not  have  the  facilities, 
does  not  have  the  help,  does  not  have 
the  knowhow  he  needs  to  bring  his  costs 
down. 

That  Is  why  I  view  this  as  possibly 
a  dangerous  amendment,  which  might 
force  up  cMistruction  costs. 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  gentleman  has  missed 
the  point  of  the  amendment.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  encourage 
the  Small  Business  Administrator,  who 
will  administer  the  title  IV  loan  pro- 
gram under  the  Dingell  amendment,  to 


lent,  then?    No 
indigenous  con- 
is  no  priority  In- 
concemed.    The 


make  such  loans.  T^ils  has  no  bearing 
on  whether  or  not  ftn  individual  con- 
tractor will  or  will  hot  get  the  work. 
The  amendment  has  hothing  to  do  with 
the  cost  factor.  I 

This  will  merely  make  it  possible  for 
people  in  the  poverty  areas,  who  have 
not  been  financially  able  In  the  past  to 
get  construction  coiltracts  or  subcon- 
tracts, to  obtain  loaiis  from  the  &nall 
Business  Administration  putting  them  in 
a  position  to  compete  for  the  work.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
they  will  eventually  get  the  work.  It 
will  merely  help  on  fltiancing. 

It  does  not  require  flnancing,  but  says 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  be  encouraged  t6  make  this  kind  of 
loan. 

This  amendment  highlights  the  prob- 
lem which  exists  in  the  poverty  areas, 
such  as  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
Too  many  people,  who  have  the  ability 
and  experience  to  go  into  business  for 
themselves  and  subcontract  for  the  work, 
whether  it  be  plumbing  or  wiring  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  fere  denied  the  op- 
portunity. The  purpbfee  of  title  IV  is  to 
provide  incentive  loaiu. 

That  Is  the  reason  i  for  this  amend- 
ment.   It  is  a  salutary  amendment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  phalrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RYAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAREY.    Theije  is  no  priority  in- 
tended in  the  amer 
priority  of  loans  to  th^ 
tractors? 

Mr.  RYAN.  There 
tended  as  far  as  work ! 
amendment  directs  thjat  loans  be  encour- 
aged to  indigenous  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors in  the  po^rty  areas. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Then  you  will  have  the 
administrator  make  a  decision  in  his  own 
judgment  as  to  who  among  two  com- 
peting contractors  should  have  priority. 
Is  that  correct?  j 

Mr.  RYAN.  The  a|fnlnlstrator  would 
make  the  decision  as  tio  which  one  should 
have  priority  in  the  loan,  and  certainly 
the  sponsor  or  the  pnbUc  agency  would 
make  the  decision  sis 'to  who  should  get 
the  work.  i 

Mr.  CAREY,  "jtie  gentleman's 
amendment  then  woiiM  set  up  priorities 
for  the  administrator  which  may  make 
for  a  very  xmtenable  situation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  This  1$  in  line  with  the 
act  as  it  exists  at  present.  Title  IV  it- 
self puts  particular  emphasis  on  certain 
loans.  The  amendment  is  intended  to 
encourage  the  loans  I  have  described.  I 
hope  the  Committee  lilii  accept  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Ht.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  dannot  accept  It  be- 
cause I  do  not  unde^tand  the  amend- 
nient.  I  have  read  It  about  a  dozen 
™ies,  and  I  cannotj  understand  what 
you  mean  by  "sectloii  402.  Section  407 
01  the  Act  is  amendM  to  read  as." 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  is  merely  technical, 
m  order  to  conform  with  your  bill,  but 
the  substance  relates  to  section  402.  The 
Miendment  goes  to  section  402  of  the 
Economic  Opportunliy  Act.  The  gen- 
ueman  has  had  the  wnendment  for  3 
a&ys  and  committee, counsel  looked  at 
the  amendment.    It  :  ibs  been  redrafted 


to  conform  with  the  views  of  his  coun- 
sel so  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  as 
far  as  the  technicalities  of  the  bill  are 
concerned.  There  are  no  pr(A)lems  as 
far  as  the  technical  language  is  con- 
cerned. I  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment was  acceptable  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Cludrman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  may 
have  provided  this  amendment  to  the 
majority  side  3  days  ago.  but  this 
is  the  first  that  I  have  heard  of  it.  and 
listening  to  it  I  cannot  see  how  the  ma- 
jority could  ever  accept  this  amendment. 
It  Is  really  ridiculous,  the  idea  that  the 
OEO  should  go  out  himting  for  indige- 
nous contractors  to  try  to  bring  them  in 
here.  If  private  enterprise  is  for  any- 
thing, they  should  be  hungry  for  the 
business. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  We  have  not  accepted 
it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  And 
we  do  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  might  say  that  I  am  feel- 
ing better  all  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLX  V — REVISION   OF  TITLE  V  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"title  V — WORK  experience  and  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

"Statement  o/  purpose 
"Sxc.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
expand  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons  (including  workers  in 
farm  families  with  less  than  $1,200  net  fam- 
ily Income,  unemployed  heads  of  families  and 
other  needy  persons)  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  or  their  families. 

"Transfer  of  funds 
"Sec.  502.  In  order  to  permit  the  carrying 
out  of  work  experience  and  training  pro- 
grams meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  part 
D  of  title  n  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1062,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  enable  him 
(1)  to  make  payments  \mder  section  1115  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  exi>erlmental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  which  pro- 
vide pretraining  services  and  basic  mainte- 
nance, health,  family,  basic  education,  day 
care,  counseling,  and  similar  supportive  serv- 
ices required  for  such  programs,  and  (2)  to 
relmbiirse  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  carry- 
ing out  the  activities  described  in  such  part 
D  of  title  n  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Costs  of  such 
projects  and  activities  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Idanpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  be  met  entirely  from  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title:  Provided, 
That  such  funds  may  not  be  used  to  assist 
famUies  and  individuals  insofar  as  they  are 
otherwise  receiving  or  eligible  to  receive  as- 
sistance or  social  services  through  a  State 
plan  approved  under  titles  I,  IV,  V,  XIV,  XVI, 
or  xrx  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


"Limitations  on  toork  experience  and 
training  programs 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  The  provisions  of  pcu«- 
graphs  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  of  section  409 
of  the  Social  Seciulty  Act,  unless  otherwise 
inconsistent  vrith  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  work  ex- 
perience and  training  programs  assisted  with 
funds  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Participation  of  Individuals  In  work 
experience  and  training  programs  shall  be 
limited  to  24  months,  except  that  nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  provision 
of  necessary  and  appropriate  follow-up  serv- 
ices for  a  reasonable  period  after  an  indi- 
vidual has  completed  work  experience  and 
training. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  work  experience 
and  training  program  improved  on  or  after 
July  1,  1967,  not  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
costs  of  projects  or  activities  referred  to  in 
section  602  may  be  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated or  allocated  to  carry  out  this  title, 
unless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  obJecUve  criteria  for  such  de- 
terminations, that  assistance  in  excess  of 
such  percentage  is  required  In  fvirtherance 
of  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Non-Pederal 
contributions  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  iaV4  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  within  any  one  State. 
"Duration  of  programs 

"Sec.  504.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  grant  or  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportimlty 
Amendments  of  1966,  except  that  no  person 
shaU  be  permitted  to  remain  as  a  participant 
in  any  program  carried  on  pursuant  to  any 
such  grant  or  agreement  for  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years  after  such  date. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  title  V  be  considered  as 
read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AKENDICENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  CTTBTIS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cttbtib:  Begin- 
ning with  Une  12  on  page  24,  strike  out  every- 
thing down  through  line  7  on  page  27,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"title  V — WORK  EXPERIENCB 

"Statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  to 
train  and  equip  Individuals  inured  to  the 
perpetual  cycle  of  public  assistance  and  wel- 
fare to  become  self-supporting  and  capable 
of  sustaining  their  famiUes.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shaU  have  exclusive  Fed- 
eral authority  and  shall  utilize  and  coordi- 
nate the  facilities  and  programs  available  at 
State  and  local  levels,  including,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  those  in  the  private  and  v(4un- 
tary  sector.  The  Secretary  shall  give  special 
anphasis  to  equipping  Individuals  with  the 
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motivation,  dl«clpUne.  and  training  neces- 
sary to  hold  permanent  Jobs  In  private, 
profltmaUng  enterprises. 

"Sk:.  602.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Secretary')  shall  determine  eligibility 
'for  proc^ams  under  this  title  with  due  con- 
sideration to  meeting  the  following  criteria: 

"(a)  Training  offered  to  participants  shall 
be  constructive  from  the  standpoint  of  up- 
grading the  employablllty  of  Individuals; 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  public  assistance  of 
Individuals  and  families  shall  continue  with- 
out diminution  during  periods  of  partici- 
pation; 

"(c)  Participants  may  engage  In  gainful 
employment  without  pay  from  their  employ- 
*eir8  for  limited  periods  up  to  a  maximum  of 
two  years :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  they  are  not  being  exploited 
as  a  source  of  free  labor; 

"(d)  Participants  employed  under  tills 
title  shall  not  displace  or  adversely  affect 
regular  employees  (Including  substitute 
workers)  or  additional  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  hired  by  employers  participat- 
ing In  the  program; 

"(e)  Employment  by  private,  profltmaklng 
enterprises,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
la  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  employer 
will  hire  the  Individual  participant  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  agreed  upon 
training: 

"(f)  AU  participants  In  tbe  program  shall 
be  provided  basic  education  as  an  Integral 
part  of  their  training  If  they  have  need  for 
such  education; 

"(g)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  all  existing  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  programs  to  provide  training  and 
education  to  participants. 

"(h)  In  the  event  there  ts  no  existing  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  available  to 
participants,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  such 
programs  of  assistance; 

"(1)  In  determining  eligibility  under  this 
title,  special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  In- 
dividuals with  less  than  eight  years  of  formal 
schooling  who  lack  the  background  for  effec- 
tive performance  as  employees  and  citizens. 

"Payvients  for  experimental,  pilot,  a7^d  dem- 
onstration projects 
"Sac.  SOS.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  lu&ap- 
tlon  of  programs  designed  to  help  unem- 
ployed fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to 
secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  attain 
or  retain  capability  for  self-support  or  per- 
sonal Independence,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
this  title  to  make  payments  for  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under  sec- 
tion 1116  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1316),  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  section  409(a)  (l)-(6).  Inclusive, 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  609(a)  (l)-(8)).  In 
addition  to  the  sums  otherwise  available 
pursuant  thereto.  Workers  In  farm  families 
_  with  less  than  (1,200  net  family  Income  shall 
be  considered  unemployed  for  the  pxirpoees 
of  this  title.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to 
the  United  States  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  such  Act.  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 

Beginning  with  line  8  on  page  38.  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  13  on 
pag«  40. 

Mr.  CURTIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  aak  unanimous  conBent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
In  the  Rkcord  at  this  poAxA,  I  have 
aui>plied  a  copy. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman  was  very  courteous  and  sup- 
plied us  with  a  copy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  I  discussed  during 
general  debate  on  the  bill  when  there 
was  a  ooUoquy  of  some  length  between 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
P8RKJWS]  and  myself,  in  an  effort  to  point 
out  why  we  felt  this  was  stdvantageous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment — and  this  is  what,  in  effect, 
I  believe  it  does  acc<Mnplish — ^is  to  vest 
this  program  of  work  experience  and 
training  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  where  It  pres- 
ently is,  instead  of  as  In  the  way  the  bill 
is  herein  written,  putting  it  over  in  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  area 
with  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  concerned,  of  course, 
because  of  our  Jurisdiction  over  social 
security  legislation  and  imemployment 
insurance,  but  more  particularly,  the  dis- 
ability insurance  and  old-age  assistance. 
aid  to  dependent  children,  the  blind,  and 
so  on,  the  very  areas  where  education 
and  welfare,  and  I  would  say  in  the  field 
of  unemplojrment  insurance,  employment 
touch  each  other. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  1964 
act  came  in,  some  of  us  on  the  Ways  and 
Mesms  Committee  on  my  side  were  con- 
sulted about  the  amendment  that  was 
to  l)e  made  to  the  Social  Security  Act — 
and  the  judgment  was  that  this  function 
should  be  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  And,  I  believe 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  worked  indi- 
cates that  this  is  the  proper  place  for  it. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  observe 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
Gardner,  in  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Education  of  this  full  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  of  which  I  believe  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Grrn] 
is  the  chairman,  stated  in  answer  to  this 
particular  program  as  follows,  during  a 
colloquy  between  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quix] : 

Secretary  Oakonxb.  The  work  experience 
program  the  Welfare  Administration  handles. 

Mr.  QxTix.  Is  this  directly  under  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner? 

Secretary  Oabdnxr.  No,  I  am  sorry.  Tbe 
Welfare  Administration  is  over  at  the  far  end 
of  the  chart  here.  It  administers  the  pxibllc 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  OiBBONB.  The  Bureau  of  Family  Serv- 
ices handles  it. 

Secretary  Oakomxs.  That  is  under  the  Wel- 
fare Administration,  which  is  one  of  the 
operating  agencies. 

Mr.  Qtro:.  How  do  you  feel  this  has  been 
working,  as  a  means  of  getting  some  of  the 
people  who  are  on  relief  back  into  employ- 
ment? 

Secretary  Qakonkb.  I  feel  It  has  been  work- 
ing very  well  Indeed.  The  Welfare  Admin- 
istration is  dealing  year  in  and  year  out  with 
the  kinds  of  peofde  who  need  this  kind  of 
program.  The  typical  work  programs  and 
educational  programs  that  have  been 
mounted  in  other  areas  tend  to  bit  at  a  higher 


level  of  social  competence  and  skill.  The 
Welfare  Administration  Is  dealing  with  peo- 
ple who  really  have,  in  general,  been  ne- 
glected by  other  agencies,  local  and  Federal. 
By  adding  to  its  general  responsibility  for 
assisting  with  financial  and  social  services, 
by  adding  to  that  the  possibility  of  moving 
some  of  these  people  into  the  kind  of  worlc 
that  will  get  them  back  on  their  feet,  it  has 
been  a  very  effective  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  groups  have  writ- 
ten in  with  reference  to  this  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  3,  1966,  Mr. 
Raymond  Hilliard,  Director  of  Public 
Aid  for  Cook  Coimty,  HI.,  advised  that 
legislation  to  place  the  work  experience 
program — title. V — under  the  Labor  De- 
partment would  be  most  unfortunate  for 
the  following  reasons : 

First.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
had  no  experience  whatever  with  what 
are  now  the  hard-core  poor  people — wel- 
fare recipients.  These  are  people  who 
by  reason  of  inability  to  read  or  psy- 
chological disturbances  or  by  family 
brokenness,  by  all  things  that  could  be 
said  are  hard-core  slum  living.  Welfare 
administrators  and  persormel  live  with 
these  people.  The  Department  of  Labor 
from  top  to  bottom  has  never  seen  them. 
The  Department  of  Labor  in  the  past 
has  preferred  to  pass  them  by  as  if  they 
did  not  exist. 

Second.  The  people  enrolled  in  title  V 
programs  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  In 
no  way  qualified  for  Jobs.  This  is  an 
area  of  preparation;  for  preparation  for 
jobs.  If  the  program  is  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  it  would  be 
handled  similar  to  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act. 

Mr.  HilUard  said: 

The  day  MDTA  can  do  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  is  doing  imder  Title  V.  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

TWrd.  Mr.  Hilliard  said: 

Title  V  is  just  really  beginning  to  get  roll- 
ing and  show.  I  would  be  worried  about  La- 
bor. ...  I  would  be  more  worried  about 
Labor  than  with  it  at  GEO.  I  think  the 
Title  V  Program  In  Chicago  would  grind  to  a 
halt  and  I  am  not  sure  it  would  ever  get 
organized.  

He  pointed  out  a  change  from  HEW 
would  involve  a  process  of  going  through 
the  same  problem  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  chasing  all  of  the 
likely  sounding  but  fruitless  approaches. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Hilliard  stated  the  rela- 
tionship of  his  Department  with  HEW 
has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  with 
one  big  exception.  The  one  exception 
has  to  do  with  a  multitude  of  forms,  most 
of  which  he  feels  are  unnecessary.  He 
felt  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  HEW 
would  concentrate  on  some  simplification 
of  reporting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  indeed,  most  of  these 
people,  many  of  them  are  in  the  families 
where  aid  to  dependent  children  benefits 
are  paid  and  where  there  are  all  sorts 
of  other  social  problems  associated  with 
such  families. 

Some,  Mr.  Chahman.  are  rehabilita- 
tion cases  where  a  person  is  unemployed 
because  there  has  been  an  automobile 
accident  or  an  industrial  accident,  or  a 
serious  sickness  or  disability  or  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  and  we  are  trying  w 


get  the  man  back  inU  the  labor  force 
through  the  rehabilitafclon  programs. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairmani,  we  can  take,  for 
instance,  the  aid  to  the  blind,  which  is 
another  area  involved,  the  sheltered 
workshop  concept.  Itlere  are  so  many 
areas  that  require  the  attention  of 
trained  social  workers  and  others  in  edu- 
cation as  well  as  welfare .  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  of  course,  does  not  have  this 
Und  of  trained  technicians.  It  deals 
with  the  sole  question  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  still  must  be  co- 
ordinated and,  of  course,  the  USES  can 
be  helpful  and  it  should  be,  in  trying  to 
get  these  welfare  peopLe  prepared  for  and 
placed  in  permanent  j|obs  wherever  i?os- 
sible. 

However,  a  great  deal,  and,  in  fact,  the 
main  emphasis  of  this  goes  beyond  mere 
training  to  rehabilitation  and  must  re- 
main in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  This  is  what  my 
amendment  seeks  to  do. 

Also,  I  make  reference  to  a  communi- 
cation of  May  3,  1966, 'from  Mr.  Charles 
Lewis,  executive  secreftary  to  Mr.  L.  L. 
Vincent,  Commissioner,  Department  of 
Welfare,  State  of  West  Virginia,  who 
pointed  out  that  they  would  be  opposed 
to  legislation  transferring  the  work  ex- 
perience program  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  for  almost  the  same  reason  and 
further  stated : 

1.  The  Department  of  I^abor  In  the  past 
has  shown  no  particular  Interest  In  people 
who  are  in  the  Title  V  ptogram  and  have  no 
record  of  finding  these  people  jobs. 

2.  The  Department  of  labor's  training  pro- 
grams adhere  to  groups  with  educational 
levels  higher  than  the  p^ple  in  the  Title  V 
program. 

3.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  tried  pro- 
grams with  this  particular  group  without 
very  much  success. 

4.  HEW  has  spent  the  last  year  setting  up 
Title  V  programs  nationwide  and  a  transfer 
at  this  time  might  weU  lead  to  admlnlstra- 
tlve  chaos.  | 

I  am  looking  to  see  { If  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rsrkins]  is  on  the 
floor  because  I  wanted  ia  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  during  gen- 
eral debate  2  days  agb  very  eloquently 
pointed  out  why  in  hi$  judgment  it  was 
inadvisable  to  shift  this  program  from 
where  it  is  now  essentially  in  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  again  say  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  Is  to  keep  this 
work  experience  and  training  program  In 
the  hands  of  Healthy  Education,  and 
Welfare  rather  than  the  Department  of 
Labor.  j 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
nian,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  |  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  GooDnx]  this  afternoon 
during  debate  said  that  if  the  poor  un- 
derstood this  bill,  they  would  be  against 
It  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  my 
mends  on  the  minority  side  understood 
title  V  they  would  be  for  it  because  title 
V  does  not  do  anything  but  improve 
what  has  been  one  of  tihe  weakest  parts 
of  the  poverty  program. 
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The  committee  in  its  survey  of  opera- 
tions under  the  poverty  program  has 
found  that,  unfortunately,  title  V  has 
been  long  on  experience  and  short  on 
training,  and  that  less  than  45  percent 
of  those  who  have  received  training  un- 
der title  V  have  been  able  to  obtain  jobs 
after  completing  their  programs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  t3T?e  of  person,  though, 
in  this  program  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  type  for  us  to  get  back  into  the 
job  market  and,  therefore,  that  is  one 
of  the  explanations  for  the  low  percent- 
age of  them  getting  back  into  the  labor 
market? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  will  deal 
with  that  in  just  a  second,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me. 

Only  45  percent  of  those  completing 
the  present  title  V  program  have  been 
able  to  find  emplosrment. 

I  would  ask  you  to  contrast  this  with 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
program  in  which  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  those  completing  training  have 
been  able  to  find  employment. 

It  is  true  that  the  work  experience 
program  deals  exclusively  with  a  very 
low-income  individual  and  in  great  part 
those  who  are  on  welfare  or  who  are  un- 
employed parents.  You  might  expect 
that  the  placement  rate  would  not  be  as 
high  for  them  as  it  would  be  for  the 
population  generally.  But  that  would 
not  justify  the  30-percent  difference  we 
find  in  this  where  MDTA  trainees  have  a 
75-percent  placement  rate  and  trainees 
under  the  present  title  V  have  a  45-per- 
cent placement  rate.  You  will  find  that 
among  these  MDTA  graduates  with  their 
75-percent  placement  record,  over  50  per- 
cent are  people  who  have  been  imem- 
ployed  for  more  than  15  weeks  and  are 
considered  long-term  unemployeds. 

What  have  we  done,  Mr.  Chairman? 
That  is  the  important  question.  We 
have  done  no  great  violence  to  the  work 
experience  and  training  program.  We 
have  kept  the  welfare  administrators 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  this  program.  We 
have  said  that  with  respect  to  their  func- 
tions, they  shall  provide:  "pretraining 
services  and  basic  maintenance,  health, 
family,  basic  education,  day  care,  coim- 
seling,  and  similar  supportive  services." 

In  other  words,  all  aspects  of  the  per- 
sonal problems  of  these  people,  with 
which  HEW  can  deal  best,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  HEW.  The  actual  training  and 
placement  activities  shall  be  carried  on 
by  the  Labor  Department  under  a  new 
part  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

MDTA's  training  effort  now  is  being 
redirected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged;  65.9  percent  of  the 
training  slots  will  be  used  to  retrain 
persons  in  this  group.  This  is  not,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  matter  of  wishful  thinking 
or  pious  generalities.  This  represents  a 
firm  commitment  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, based  on  a  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive   development    of    program 


plans.  It  Is  also  worth  pointing  out  that 
over  100,000  severely  disadvantaged  per- 
sons have  already  been  reached  under 
the  experiment  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram wliich  the  Labor  Department  ad- 
ministers under  MDTA. 

In  other  words,  we  recognize  that  tills 
is  a  program  with  two  facets.  One  is 
the  personal  support  that  the  individual 
needs  and  he  can  get  best  from  the  wel- 
fare administration;  and  two,  the  train- 
ing he  needs  to  help  him  equip  himself 
for  a  job.    We  think  he  needs  both. 

We  think  HEW  can  provide  the  sup- 
portive services  best  and  we  think  the 
MDTA  can  provide  the  training  best. 

That  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do 
in  the  new  title  V,  and  I  think  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  be  congratulated  for 
doing  so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  ChairmAn,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  First,  let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  I  agree  with  one  thing.  This 
is  a  matter  of  judgment  on  balance.  If 
HEW  were  to  handle  it,  certainly  they 
should  utDize  the  manpower  training 
and  the  USES — U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice. But  the  point  I  wish  to  emptiAsize 
is  that  the  aid  to  the  blind  program  is  a 
welfare  program;  the  old-age  assistance 
person  we  are  trying  to  help;  the  disabled 
person;  the  rehabilitation  of  people. 
These  are  concentrated  in  the  welfare 
cases.  The  sheltered  workmanship  ap- 
proach cannot  really  be  done  through 
the  manpower  training  program  or  the 
functions  of  USES.  I  think  by  the  very 
clientele  that  are  on  relief  the  main 
thrust  must  be  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Of 
course,  I  am  just  rearguing  the  points. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  5  minutes,  but  I  take  this 
time  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  new  section  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  bill  which  I  think  is  of  long- 
range  Importance.  Thjat  is  section  601 
in  title  VI,  referring  to  administration 
of  the  act.  Here  we  require  the  director 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  States  and 
local  communities  to  encourage,  by  all 
possible  means,  each  person  over  18 — 
particularly  those  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ments or  other  forms  of  welfare  assist- 
ance— whose  inability  to  read  and  write 
English,  or  lack  of  basic  skills,  impairs 
his  ability  to  become  employed  and  self- 
reliant.  In  other  words,  we  are  requir- 
ing that  those  who  are  on  welfare  some- 
how learn  to  read  and  write  so  they  can 
get  jobs. 

Basically,  the  theory  of  the  section  is 
there  is  no  right  to  stay  Illiterate.  In 
fact.  If  a  person  cannot  read  today,  fun- 
damentally he  cannot  get  a  job.  He  can- 
not read  the  rules  which  govern  employ- 
ment, and  he,  therefore.  Is  unemploy- 
able. 

It  also  calls  for  a  number  of  other 
programs   which   we   think   will   bring 
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about  a  decrease  in  dependency.  I  refer 
to  title  V.  It  would  accomplish  what 
Raymond  Hilllard,  the  late  great  Com- 
missioner of  Welfare  in  Chicago,  accom- 
plished. That  was  reducing  his  city's 
welfare  program  through  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  encouragement  for  literacy 
training,  employablllty.  and  upgrading 
of  skills.  We  mean  this  to  be  a  working 
attempt  to  reduce  welfare.  It  is  an  Im- 
portant section,  which  was  added  to  the 
bill  at  my  Instance. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

As  W&3  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  Department  of  Labor 
does  not  have  experience  with  this  type 
of  person.  We  have  been  concerned  with 
the  Department  of  Welfare  for  some  time 
looking  upon  the  needs  of  these  people  as 
only  a  matter  of  doling  out  more  money. 
However,  we  now  have  raised  their  hori- 
zons in  providing  a  training  program.  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  training  programs 
in  Minnesota  operated  by  the  Welfare 
Department,  and  I  would  say — judging 
from  the  success  that  they  have — that 
they  are  doing  an  exceptionally  good  job. 

I  brought  this  up  to  Secretary  Gardner 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Green  sub- 
committee, and  he  spoke  favorably  about 
how  HEW  was  handling  the  program  at 
the  present  time.  Rather  than  taking 
the  time  now  to  read,  I  shall  ask  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  when  we  go  back  to 
the  House  again. 

But  he  turned  to  Mr.  Colmen.  who  was 
with  him,  and  he  said : 

The  MDTA  program  \a  essentially  a  train- 
ing program  providing  for  Instruction  In 
a  more  or  lees  formal  setting.  It  does  Include 
the  posalblUty  for  on-the-job  training,  but 
HEWs  Interest  In  It  Is  essentially  classroom 
Instruction,  both  In  skill  and  attitude  de- 
velopment to  enable  an  Individual  to  get 
and  hold  a  Job.  I  think  that  the  other  pro- 
gram tends  to  have  an  educational  orienta- 
tion, but  In  a  somewhat  more  Informal  way, 
and  I  think  more  loosely  directed  at  the 
maintenance  of  the  family,  and  not  so  much 
at  the  training  and  sWU  development  of  the 
Individual. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  Mr.  Hilllard 
himself,  who  was  Just  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago,  has  pointed  out  a  number 
of  reasons  why  the  transfer  should  not 
be  made,  and  this  appears  on  page  157 
of  the  minority  views  in  the  report  on 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

On  May  3, 19M,  lOr.  Raymond  HUUard,  di- 
rector of  public  aid  for  Cook  County,  m., 
advised  that  legislation  to  place  the  work  ex- 
perience program  (title  V)  under  the  Labor 
Department  would  be  most  unforttmate  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  had  no 
experience  whatever  with  what  are  now  the 
hard-core  poor  pe<^le  who  by  reason  of  In- 
abUlty  to  read  or  physchologlcal  disturbances 
or  by  family  brokenness,  by  all  things  that 
could  be  said  are  hard-core  slum  living.  Wel- 
fare administrators  smd  personnel  live  with 
these  people.  The  Department  of  Labor  from 
top  to  bottom  has  never  seen  them.  The 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  past  has  pre- 
ferred to  pass  them  by  as  If  they  didn't  exist. 

2.  The  people  enroUed  in  Utle  V  programs 
are,  f<Hr  the  moet  part,  those  In  no  way 
qualified  for  Jobs.  This  Is  an  area  of  prep- 
aration for  preparation  for  Jobs.  If  the  pro- 
gram Is  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  It  would  be  handled  similar  to  MDTA. 
■mie  day  MDTA  can  do  what  the  Department 


of  Welfare  la  doing  under  title  V,  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  give  It  to  them."  Mr.  HUllard  said. 

S.  "Title  V  Is  Just  really  beginning  to  get 
roUlng  and  show.  I  would  be  worried  about 
Labor  •  •  •  I  would  be  more  worried  about 
Labor  than  with  It  at  OBO.  I  think  the  title 
V  program  In  Chicago  would  grind  to  a  halt 
and  I  am  not  sure  it  would  ever  get  orga- 
nized," Mr.  Hilllard  said.  He  pointed  out  a 
change  from  U£W  would  Involve  a  process 
of  going  through  the  same  problem  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  chasing  all 
of  the  likely  sounding  but  frulUees 
approaches. 

4.  Mr.  HUllard  stated  the  relationship  of 
hla  Department  with  UKW  has  been  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  with  one  big  exception. 
The  one  exception  has  to  do  with  a  multitude 
of  forms,  most  of  which  he  feels  are  un- 
necessary. He  felt  it  would  be  a  great  help 
if  HEW  would  concentrate  on  some  slmpU- 
flcatlon  of  repca^ng. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  proposal  to 
transfer  the  work  experience  programs 
of  the  Labor  Department  is  one  of  the 
most  contradictory  actions  that  I  think 
the  committee  took.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
were  extremely  upset  about  this  action. 

I  might  say  that  the  work  experience 
program  under  title  V  has  been  dele- 
gated to  HEW.  It  is  a  program  for  get- 
ting people  off  the  welfare  rolls.  It  logi- 
cally belongs  In  HEW.  They  have  co- 
ordinated their  program  and  a  variety 
of  State  and  local  programs.  They  have 
expanded  effectively  their  previous  pro- 
grams to  try  to  get  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  particularly  breadwinners. 

Now,  suddenly,  when  the  program  is 
getting  underway,  and  it  has  been  one 
of  the  more  successful  programs,  we  are 
going  to  transfer  the  responsibility  and 
Jurisdiction  to  an  entirely  different  De- 
partment and  into  an  entirely  different 
complex  of  administration.  It  makes 
very  little  sense  at  all  to  do  this.  It  does 
not  belong  under  the  manpower  training 
program. 

The  theory  of  the  work  experience 
training  program  is  quite  different  from 
the  manpower  training  program.  Here 
is  a  program  which,  by  giving  special  aid. 
by  ^ving  training  to  breadwinners,  can 
give  them  Jobs  and  get  them  off  the 
public  welfare  rolls. 

I  oppose  the  transfer  in  the  committee 
bill  and  strongly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just 
conclude  by  quoting  from  Mr.  Hilllard. 
He  said: 

The  day  MDTA  can  do  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  la  doing  under  Title  V,  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  It  to  them. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  noted  very  care- 
fully this  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  and  I  cannot  help  but  op- 
pose It  vigorously.  Let  me  Just  point  out 
one  section  of  It  which  to  me  borders  on 
the  absurd.  In  section  (c)  it  says: 

Participants  may  engage  In  galnf\il  em- 
ployment without  pay  from  their  employers 


for  limited  periods  up  to  a  maximum  of  two 
years:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termlne  that  they  are  not  being  exploited  at 
a  source  of  free  labor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
3rleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  thinks  that  is  ridiculous,  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  it  is  not. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  did  not  say  it  was  ridiculous. 
I  said  It  was  absurd. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  absurd.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  to  go  and  look  at 
some  of  the  sheltered  v/orkshops  and  see 
how  they  get  people  back  into  the  labor 
field.  It  is  frequently  done  in  this  fash- 
ion.   This  Is  not  absurd. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
get  a  little  bit  less  than  the  minimum 
wage,  but  they  do  not  work  as  free  labor, 
as  this  would  require. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Sometimes,  that 
is  correct.  This  is  not  my  opinion.  I 
suggest  the  gentleman  go  and  check.  It 
is  obvious  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  make  the  first  point  that 
we  are  not  transferring  this  whole  pro- 
gram to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  program  will  remain 
as  before,  with  the  sole  exception  of  ac- 
tual training  and  placement  of  workers, 
which  will  be  done  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

I  would  like  to  ctdl  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman,  if  he  will  jrield  further, 
the  language  of  the  minority  report,  on 
page  157,  where  they  say: 

We  feel  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
performance  of  HEW  with  regard  to  train- 
ing Individuals  and  placing  them  in  jobs. 
That  Is  why  the  Republicans  proposed  an 
amendment,  arbitrarily  rejected,  that  HEW 
be  given  full  authority  for  the  program  which 
It  now  operates. 

In  other  words,  they  are  not  satisfied, 
so  they  want  to  keep  it  the  same.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  were  not  satisfied  either, 
tuid  we  decided  to  do  something  about  It. 
That  is  what  they  are  objecting  to  now. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  make  only  a  brief  reply.  I  do  not 
want  the  Record  to  appear  to  be  contra- 
dictory to  the  minority  views.  The  basis 
for  the  statement  was  that  we  felt  the 
work  experience  program  would  work 
much  better  if  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  full  control 
of  it,  If  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  no«  involved  in  it,  if  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare could  run  it  the  way  they  want  to. 
We  feel  this  way  about  most  of  the  pro- 
grams, that  they  logically  belong  in  agen- 
cies that  have  full  responsibility  at  tne 
Cabinet  level,  without  anybody  looking 
over  their  shoulder. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
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The  question  was  talcfen;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Hr.  Curtis)  there 
were— ayes  33,  noes  65J ' 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

May  I  Inquire  how  many  amendments 
are  in  the  offing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
forai  the  gentleman  there  are  none  at  the 
desk  on  this  title,  and  the  Clerk  Is  pre- 
pared to  read.  J 

Mr.  GOODELL.  MJr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  reply? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yi|Bid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Wf  have  set  aside  all 
of  our  subsequent  amendments.  We  feel 
the  mood  of  the  Hou^e  is  clear  at  this 
point.  I  believe  we  might  logically,  at 
this  time,  open  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
for  amendment  at  ant  point,  because  I 
believe  there  are  two  or  three  amend- 
ments from  other  Members  which  are 
not  committee  amendments  as  such.  We 
can  proceed  expeditiously.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  will  require  any  great  length 
of  time.      , 

Mr.  POWELL.  Ho^  many  amend- 
ments are  there  on  the  other  side?  Two? 
Three?   Pour?   Five? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  1  Green]  has  an 
amendment,  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  i  Chahman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed! with  and  that  the 
bill  be  open  to  amendnjient  at  any  point. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
tleman give  an  assurance.  If  we  are  to 
open  up  the  entire  bill,  which  I  think 
will  speed  up  proceedings,  that  we  will 
have  time  for  the  other  Members  to  at 
least  present  smiendments  and  have  the 
debate  that  is  involved?  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  take  any  great  length  of  time. 

Mr.  POWELL.  To  open  the  entire  bill 
from  this  point  on.       I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Us  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  | 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear 
any  assurance.  I 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Doj  we  have  assur- 
ance we  will  be  given  adequate  consider- 
ation? .  j 

Mr.  POWELL.  Adequate  time,  so  long 
as  there  is  not  a  fllbiister  or  a  motion 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  know  the  House  Is 
getting  impaUent.  We  have  shelved  the 
other  amendments,  and  we  will  not  ob- 
ject on  that  basis. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Wotfld  6:30  be  a 
decent  time?  i 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chalpman,  if  the  gen- 
ueman  will  yield,  rathiar  than  do  that, 
we  will  give  assurance  that  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  filibuster  or  to  drag  this 
«>t.  Each  one  will  aUibe  his  presenta- 
°™i  of  the  amendmeijit  as  quickly  as 

Mr.  POWELL.   I  woi^d  say.  if  we  have 
» 5-mtaute  edge.  30  mjautes.  or  6:35. 
„*Jr- GOODELL.    Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
Knueman  Is  going  to  move  a  specific 
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time,  then  it  is  within  the  power  of  any 
single  Member  to  object  and  the  bill  will 
have  to  be  read.  That  will  take  as  much 
time,  reading  the  bill,  and  that  will  not 
save  any  time  at  all. 

I  believe  the  expeditious  way  is  to  pro- 
ceed. These  gentlemen  are  not  going  to 
filibuster. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
proceed  in  regular  order.  Unless  a  com- 
mittee filibuster  develops.  I  agree  on  both 
sides  we  ought  to  limit  the  time. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we 
dispensed  with  the  reading  of  the  rest 
of  the  titles?  Ja  the  amendment  of  title 
VI  now  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  not 
readtltieVI. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  My 
understanding  was  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  and  Chah-man  Powell 
asked  imanimous  consent  and  got  it  that 
the  rest  of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  not  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  objection  was  heard 
to  that  unanimous-consent  request.  The 
Clerk  will  read  and  is  now  reading  title 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  would  object  if  you  would 
open  this  to  amendment  at  any  place. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Let  us  go  title  by  title. 
We  are  about  there. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  VI  be 
considered  as  read  and  prhited  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Title  VI  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI— AMKNDMEITTB  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  THE  ACT 

Administration — Encouragement  of  literacy 
trainiTig 
Sec.  601.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  603  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtng: 

"Encouragement  of  literacy  training 
"SBC.  603.  The  Director  ehaU  stimulate  and 
encourage  States  and  local  communities  to 
encourage  by  aU  possible  means  each  person 
over  the  age  of  eighteen,  particularly  those 
persons  who  are  receiving  welfare  payments 
or  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  whose  in- 
abUlty  to  read  and  write  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage, or  lack  of  similar  basic  sUlls,  con- 
stitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  hla 
employablllty,  to  participate  In  an  adiUt 
education  or  other  program  which  woiild  Im- 
prove his  employabUlty.  The  Director  may 
make  grants  to  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  to  assist  them  to  meet  the  costs 
of  carrying  out  this  section." 

Administration— Political    activities 
Sec.  602.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  la  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  603  (inserted  by  sec- 
tion 601)   the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"Political  activities 
"Sec.  603-1  (a)  No  person  whose  compen- 
sation la  paid.  In  whole  or  In  part,  from  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  take 
an  active  part  in  political  management  or  In 
political  campalgna,  and  no  such  officer  or 


employee  shaU  use  his  official  authority  or 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to 
vote  as  "hey  may  choose  and  to  express.  In 
their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidates.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  or  to  volunteers  In  the 
Job   Corps. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  United  States  ClvU 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  subsecUon  (a),  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation .to  the  person  concerned,  certify 
the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  In- 
strucUons  as  to  discipline  or  dUmiiMM^i  cr 
other  corrective  action." 

Coordination — Bettoeen  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  Director;  information  to  State  and 
local  agencies 

Sec.  603.  Section  611  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(c)  In  order  to  Insure  the  maximum 
coordination  of  programs  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  with  the  programs  and 
activities  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  the  Dlrwctcw  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  for  such 
coordination  at  the  local  level  with  public 
employment  offices  throughout  the  country 
The  Director  shall  include,  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  report  prescribed  by  section  608,  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive  description '  of 
the  activities  amd  acUons  taken  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(d)  In  order  to  instire  that  all  Federal 
programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  utilized  to  the  maximum  poesible  extent 
and  in  order  to  Insure  that  aU  appropriate 
officials  are  kept  fuUy  Informed  of  such  pro- 
grams, the  DlrectOT  ahaU  establUh  proce- 
dures to  assure  prompt  distribution  to 
States  and  local  agencies  of  aU  current  In- 
formation, Including  administrative  rules 
regulations  and  guidelines,  required  by  such 
agencies  for  the  effective  performance  of 
their  responsibllitlee." 

Information — Catalog  and  disseminxition 
Sbc.  604.  Section  613  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  613."  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Director  ahaU  publish  and 
maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a  catalog  of  all 
Federal  programs  relating  to  Individual  and 
community  Improvement.  The  Director  Is 
further  authorized  to  make  granto  from 
funds  appropriated  under  tlUe  n  of  this 
Act.  to  States  and  conununiUee  to  establish 
Information  service  centers  for  the  coUec- 
tlon,  correlation,  and  distribution  of  in- 
formation required  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

Title  VI  proffram*— Duration 
Sbc.  605.    SecUon  616  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Duration  of  program 
"Sec.  615.  The  Director  shaU  oairy  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  Utle  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1867,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.    For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 
Coordination — Transfers  of  funds 
Sec.  607.  Section  616  of  the  Act  Is  amend' 
ed  by  Inserting  after  "this  Act."  the  foUow. 
ing:  "or  any  Act  authorizing  appropriations 
for^any  such  tlUe  (other  than  part  C  of  title 

AMENDMENT  OITEREO  BT  MSS.  GSEEN  OF  OKBCON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment.  ' 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Ohkkn  of  Ore- 
gon: On  page  38,  after  line  22,  Insert  the 
folkyvlng: 

"ADMnnSTKATlON— COICPAKABIIITT  O*"  WAOKB 

"SBC.  803.  Part  A  of  tlUe  VI  of  the  Act  \m 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thravof  tbe 
following  new  section: 

"  'COMPAXABIUTT  OF  WACKS 

"  'Sac.  810-1.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assvire  that 
persons  employed  In  carrying  out  programs 
financed  under  part  A  of  title  I  or  ]>art  A  of 
title  n  shall  not  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  which  Is  In  excess  of  the  avei-age  rate 
of  compensation  paid  In  the  State  vhere  the 
program  Is  carried  out  to  persons  |>rovldlng 
substantially  comparable  MTTleM.' " 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  take  much  time  on  this. 
I  have  discussed  this  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  with  the  chairman  of  the  fiill  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Odbons]  and  the  minoritsr  mem- 
bers. This  amendment  has  met  with 
their  approval. 

Very  briefly,  it  simply  says  that  the 
salary  levels  that  are  to  be  paid  in  these 
progrcuns  must  be  comparable  to  the 
ones  In  existing  programs  or  in  existing 
Institutions  In  the  same  geogi-aphlcal 
area.  This  will  help  to  prevent  the  si- 
phoning off  of  needed  persomiel  from  the 
schools  and  from  other  local  programs 
which  are  limited  by  local  tax  revenues 
and  the  budgeted  ceilings  lmpor>ed  upon 
them.  It  places  local  programs  in  a  com- 
petitive position  in  recruiting  the  needed 
personneL    I  urge  its  adoption. 

ASCXNDMXIfT   TO    THC   AICKNDMXNT    OrTEXZD   BT 
KB.  BUJENBOaN 

Mr.  ERLEINBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Erlembobn  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Gbzbm  of 
Oregon :  At  the  end  of  the  amendm<  nt  add  a 
new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"810-2.  No  person  whose  compensation  ex. 
ceeds  98.000  per  annum  and  Is  paid.  In  whole 
or  In  port,  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  programs  financed  under  part  A  of  title 
I  or  part  A  of  title  n  shall  be  employed  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  30  percent  the  salary  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving In  his  immediately  preceding  employ- 
ment, but  the  Director  may  grant  exceptions 
for  specific  cases.  In  determining  salary  In 
preceding  employment  for  one  regularly  em- 
ployed for  a  period  of  less  than  12  months 
per  year,  the  salary  abaU  be  adjusted  to  an 

annual  basls." 

Mr.  ERLES^ORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  submitted  a  copy  of  this  amend- 
ment to  Mrs.  Oukn'8  amendment  to  the 
other  side  and,  in  fact,  worked  it  out  in 
cooperation  with  them.  It  is  similar  to 
the  amendment  I  offered  to  title  n,  but 
now  in  title  VI  it  will  apply  both  to  the 
Job  Corps  and  the  community  action 
programs.    I  know  of  no  objection  to  it. 

Bir.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question 
on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  hi^^py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Bow  would  the 
gentleman  treat  the  question  of  employ- 
ment of  a  student  who  had  not  been  re- 
ceiving compensation  prior  to  his 
employment? 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Certainly,  If  he 
were  being  employed  with  a  salary  of  less 
than  $6,000  a  year,  he  would  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  student  would 
therefore  be  affected. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  You  do  not  think 
it  would  affect  in  any  way  a  salary  level 
that  would  be  fixed  for  somebody  who 
had  been  a  student  and  was  not  em- 
ployed In  any  way  prior  to  entering  this 
program? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  beUeve  this  is 
correct.  Certainly,  if  he  is  being  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  of  less  than  $6,000  per 
year,  by  the  explicit  language  of  the 
amendment  he  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory we  should  say  that  a  student  who 
had  not  been  employed  would  undoubt- 
edly be  considered  as  having  no  specific 
previous  salary  to  bring  him  or  her  under 
this  provision.  I  think  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  understanding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  aiBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
looked  over  this  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Orezn]  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  gentlewoman.  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  hurts  the  bill  at  all, 
and  I  support  the  amendment  on  the 
comparability  of  wages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  we  have 
had  trouble  because  we  have  had  Federal 
f  imds  in  the  Job  Corps  and  we  have  had 
Federal  funds  in  these  other  programs 
and  it  has  created  a  tendency  to  move 
people  from  State  and  local  programs 
into  these  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  all 
of  us  must  admit  that  this  is  true  be- 
cause the  Federal  pay  is  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  a  fair 
amendment  and  I  support  it  and  ask  for 
its  Euloption. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  regret  to  disagree  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  and  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Grxxn]  , 
but  this  is  comparability  in  reverse.  The 
effect  of  this  is  that  you  send  a  highly 
trained  and  skilled  person  whom  you 
have  recruited  into  an  area  where  the 
pay  is,  let  us  say,  for  a  teacher  somewhere 
around  $1,800.  And  you  will  require  that 
highly  skilled  person  to  go  there  and  re- 
ceive no  more  than  $1,800. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Just  passed  a 
mlnlmiun  wage  bill.  This  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  philosophy  which  we  have 
maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  that 
you  do  not  help  the  poorest  by  lowering 
those  above  them  down  to  that  level.  It 
is,  I  would  say,  retrogressive. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  i 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  this  would  practically  eliminate 
interstate  shifting  of  people.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  we  would,  for  ex- 
ample, cut  out  the  incentive  for  anyone 
in  the  State  of  California,  which  I  be- 
lieve probably  has  one  of  the  highest 
average  rates  paid  for  teachers,  particu- 
larly In  specialized  training,  to  enter  any 
poverty  program  and  be  employed  in  any 
other  State.  Consider  taking  a  remedial 
teacher  from  the  State  of  California  be- 
ing sent  into,  for  instance,  the  State  of 
Mississippi  or  one  of  the  other  States 
that  is  less  fortunate  in  having  resources 
to  pay  teachers. 

Does  the  gentleman  suppose  that  a 
teacher  in  the  State  of  California  would 
imdei'take  a  program  which  would  pay 
in  California  perhaps  three  times  as 
much  for  the  same  purpose,  as  it  would 
pay  in  that  deprived  State,  recognizing 
that  all  they  have  to  do  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  extra  money  is  to  stay  in  their 
own  home  State? 

How  would  the  gentlemtm  get  these 
people  to  move  to  these  States  that  need 
them  if  we  say,  "If  you  go  from  the  more 
affluent  State  to  a  State  in  greater  need, 
you  have  to  take,  as  a  part  of  the  deci- 
sion to  make  that  sacrifice,  a  cut  in  sal- 
ary?" 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
goes  not  only  to  that  question,  but  it  Is 
right  within  the  States.  There  are  such 
disparities  that  this  would  be  unfair  in 
many  States,  in  the  rural  areas,  where 
teachers  are  paid  much,  much  less  than 
they  are  in  the  urban  areas.    • 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view,  I  believe  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  is  good,  but  the  effect  of 
this  language  would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chalrmtm,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  memo- 
randum put  out  by  community  action  on 
August  26, 1966. 

In  this  memo  of  August  26,  they  in 
effect  say  what  we<  are  trying  to  put  Into 
the  law. 

Let  me  read  In  "Policies  Governing 
Compensation,"  this  sentence: 

Subject  to  this  minimum,  the  salary  lor 
each  position  supported  by  OEO  funds  or  pro- 
vided as  contribution  to  the  non-Federal 
share  shall  accord  with  prevailing  local  prac- 
tice for  comparable  positions  In  local  public 
and/or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  amendment  to 
my  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  may  I  read 
one  other  sentence  from  this  community 
action  memo : 

Any  starting  salary  over  $5,000  which  in- 
volves an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent 
or  $2,600,  whichever  is  smaller,  over  an  ln(M- 
vldual's  previous  salary  must  be  approved 
by  the  OEO  Regional  Office.  Sympathetic 
consideration  will  be  given  to  requests  for 
such  approval  that  are  based  on  discrimina- 
tory wage  and  other  employment  practices 
affecting  an  employee's  work  history. 

It  seems  to  me  that  hi  the  amendment 
and  in  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment that  are  being  offered  at  this  time, 
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«e  are  writing  into  thej  Uw  the  effect  of 
the  memo  that  was  Bent  out  by  the 
office.  In  talking  to  other  people,  I  think 
we  are  not  doing  any  damage  to  the  pro- 
grams. We  certainly  are  not  seeking  to 
depress  wages.  We  simply  are  trying  to 
prevent  a  raiding  of  existing  programs 
by  programs  that  are  being  paid  for  with 
100-percent  Federal  funds. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  should  not 
strengthen  one  program  if  we  have  to  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  impoverishing  other 
progranos. 

That  is  the  purpose  df  this  legislation. 
I  appreciate  the  support  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has 
given  on  this  legislation.  I  hope  It  will 
be  approved  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  to 
the  amendment  offere4  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  CMrs.  Green]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man annoimced  the  Chair  was  in  doubt. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

B4r.  WILLIAM  D.  POiRD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  15$  genUeman  will 
state  it.  I 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  Pokp.  In  the  event 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn] 
which  is  offered  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  is  defeated  at  this  time  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon   [Mrs.  Green]   is 
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the    Erlenborn 
order  If  offered 


also    defeated,    would 
amendment  then  be  in 
separately? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
ol  order.  Is  a  parliamebtary  inquiry  in 
order  at  this  time  durinjg  the  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry  was  made  befone  the  Chair  put 
the  question  pursuant  to  the  demand  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ulimois  [Mr.  Erlen- 
born] for  a  division. 

In  response  to  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
the  Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment 
may  be  offered  later  as  a  separate 
amendment.  i 

The  question  was  tak^n;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Nfr.  Erlenborn), 
there  were— ayes  69,  noes  27. 

So  the  amendment  to  [the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th  a  question  is  on 
me  amendment  offered  py  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [llrs.  Green],  as 
amended.  ^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Oibbons)  .  there 
were— ayes  72,  noes  36. 

So  the  amendment,  &$  amended,  was 

agreed  to.  i 

MowDifwiT  oimm  bt  ict.  abhbbook 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.     Mi".  Chairman,  I 

Offer  an  amendment.        i 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ameadment  offered  by  Mk-»  Abhbbook:  On 

1^  »1.  alter  Une  7,  insert :    \ 

"UHITATIOK  OH   STrmOKADES 

I>t"?b'L2*-  ■""•  ^  *»'  *^*»  Act  18  amended 

"^S^"*  the  following  »ectlon: 
Uu  ftS;  "'^  ^  "**  positions  approved  for 
«Dce  of  Beonomlc  Opportunity  and  its 


field  offices,  positions  m  the  classification 
category  of  OS  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  5332,  title  V,  United 
States  Code.  shaU  not  exceed  one  for  every 
one  hundred  employees.' " 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple,  straightforward  amend- 
ment. It  requires  that  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  the  number  of 
supergrades— GS-16.  GS-17,  and  GS- 
18— be  limited  to  a  ratio  of  1  for  every 
100  employees.  One  of  the  recurring 
complaints  against  the  war  on  poverty 
has  been  the  Inordinate  number  of  high 
salaries  paid  by  the  bureaucratic  agency 
called  OEO. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  ra- 
tio of  supergrades  to  other  grades  in 
the  general  schedule  is  approximately  1 
to  1,175.  In  Agriculture  It  Is  about  1 
to  525;  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  ratio  is  1  to 
every  372  employees. 

Now  we  come  to  the  agency  where  the 
big  money  is  foimd.  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — according  to 
the  budget  of  the  United  States— super- 
grades  in  the  first  year  of  operation  were 
handed  out  in  a  ratio  of  1  for  every  24 
permanent  employees.  In  fiscal  1966, 
last  year,  the  budget  estimate  is  that  they 
have  1  supergrade  for  every  45  employees, 
and  for  this  fiscal  year  the  budget  shows 
1  for  every  49  permanent  employees. 
And  this  calculation  does  not  take  Into 
account  any  of  the  highly  paid  consul- 
tants hh-ed  by  OEO— but  only  the  niun- 
ber  of  permanent  Federal  employees. 
Many  abuses  of  OEO  in  ushig  consul- 
tants at  a  rate  of  pay  of  $60  to  $100  per 
day  have  already  been  documented. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  look  at  how  this 
program  started  and  where  it  seems  to 
be  heading  from  a  bureaucratic  point  of 
view.  When  Mr.  Shriver,  a  gentleman 
for  whom  I  personaUy  have  great  respect, 
made  his  68 -page  "The  War  on  Poverty" 
presentation  on  March  17,  1964,  he  con- 
cluded on  page  66  with  a  one-paragraph 
summary  which  said: 

Summary:  The  organization  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  described  above 
would  Involve  a  Washington  staff  of  247,  of 
whom  5  will  be  statutory  and  16  wUl'  be 
supergrades,  and  a  field  staff  of  65  direct 
hire  personnel,  of  whom  11  wo\ild  be  super- 
grades.  *^ 

Think  of  that.  Compare  that  to  the 
figures  I  wUl  now  place  in  the  Record 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  we  need  this 
amendment  that  I  am  offering?  There 
are  now  2,350  employees  in  OEO  and  1 
supergrade  for  every  45  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  discloses 
that  the  poverty  program  is  "where  the 
money  is"  as  the  saying  goes— at  least 
from  a  bureaucratic  point  of  view.  Of 
the  2,350  administrative  employees,  ex- 
cluding those  at  the  local  level,  the  top 
pay  grades  are  as  follows: 

Employeet 

$26,000  to  $30,000 Q 

$26,000  to  $26,000 04 

$19,600  to  $25.000 IIIIII.  64 

$14,000  or  more III""'      531 

$10,619  or  more "IIZI  l  oofl 

These  figures  have  been  taken  from  the 
President's  fiscal  1967  budget  at  paeea 
1116  and  1117. 


Mr.  Chairman,  grades  16,  17,  and  18 

are  paid  between  $19,619  and  $25,382  per 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
can  scrape  by  with  only  1  of  these  posi- 
tions for  every  372  permanent  employees, 
then  surely  Mr.  Shriver  can  run  his  op- 
eration with  a  ratio  that  is  ZVz  times 
better,  or  1  to  100.  Here  is  the  moment 
of  truth.  Is  this  a  poverty  program  or  a 
gigantic  pork  barrel  slush  fund?  Let  us 
see  how  the  vote  turns  out; 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  agreed  on  anything,  i  think 
it  is  an  excellent  move.  I  for  one  am 
sick  and  Ured  of  the  supernumeraries 
the  supergraders  around  the  OEO 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  also  agree  that  the  major  com- 
plaint leveled  at  OEO  has  been  that 
there  have  been  too  many  high-grade 
employees.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man agrees,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  tunendment. 

I  do  not  want  a  lot  of  supergrades. 
But  frankly  I  think  that  some  of  the 
Illustrations  which  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  used  here  are  not  germane  to  the 
subject  we  are  discussing.  Of  course, 
the  Pentagon  does  not  coimt  as  super- 
grades  the  generals,  the  admh:als,  and 
the  colonels  they  have  over  there.  In 
OEO  we  do  not  have  aU  those  generals, 
admirals,  colonels,  and  captains. 

The  matter  of  supergrades  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  under  the  super- 
vision and  the  general  oversight  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  it  is  actually  not  something  that  has 
ever  been  taken  up  in  this  program.  I 
would  prefer  to  leave  this  matter  of 
supergrades  and  allocation  of  super- 
grades  in  the  agencies  to  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  They 
have  done  It  in  the  past,  and  they  have 
done  it  I  think  very  well.  If  there  are 
too  many  supergrades  over  there  now, 
then  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  is  the  proper  place  to  take 
this  up. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  many  fancy,  high- 
paid  employees  ruiming  around,  but  this 
I  believe  is  a  matter  of  a  sort  of  retribu- 
tion on  OEO.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  it.  I  put  in  the  Record  the 
other  day  all  of  the  vacancies  they  had 
over  there.  I  believe  they  are  trying  to 
administer  a  very  complicated  program 
imder  very  adverse  circumstances. 

I  believe  Mr.  Ashbrook's  amendment 
goes  just  far  too  far.  I  would  ask  that 
this  committee  vote  down  Mr.  Ash- 
brook's amendment.  This  is  something 
that  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  or  by  the 
other  appropriate  committees  of  this 
House  that  have  to  do  with  management 
of  these  supergrades. 

This  is  not  something  we  should  deal 
with  here  In  a  very  hasty  manner  on  this 
fioor  at  this  late  hour.  I  did  not  know 
about  this  amendment  until  about  20 
minutes  ago.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  check  it  out  and  see  what  it  would  do 
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to  the  agency.  I  believe  it  will  be  one 
of  those  embarrassing  things  we  vrlll  have 
to  take  to  the  conference,  and  It.  will  be 
one  of  the  things  we  will  have  to  give 
up  when  we  find  out  what  It  will  do  to 
the  agency. 

I  would  ask  the  committee  to  ^•ote  this 
amendment  down  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASHBR(X>K.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chalrroan.  the 
gentleman  received  it  at  4:30.  iiot  at  6 
o'clock. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  effort  at  retribu- 
tion on  OEO. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chalrmiin,  I  do 
not  want  to  yield  any  f urUier. 

The  gentleman  htis  never  voted  for  this 
legislation  since  I  have  been  In  C!ongress. 
The  gentleman  is  out  to  gut  the  bill,  and 
I  think  this  Is  a  cute  way  to  get  at  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  that  those  words  be  tak(m  down, 
about  my  amendment  not  being  c>ff  ered  in 
good  faith. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
apologize. 

Mr. ASHBROOK.  Mr. Chairman. lin- 
sist  that  the  words  be  taken  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
ixurt  the  words  objected  to. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chalrmiin.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  withdj-aw  the 
words  to  which  objection  was  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gmtleman 
from  Florida  asks  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  words  to  which  objecticwi 
was  made.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  was  offered  in  good 
faith.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of 
the  main  objections  to  the  program,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  program. 

If  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  1  out  of  372,  they 
can  certainly  get  along  with  1  out  of 

100. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  consider  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  antlpoverty  program. 
The  District  of  Columbia  United  Plan- 
ning Orgsmlzation  has  96  people  in  the 
poverty  program  that  earn  more  than 
$10,000  a  year.  Roughly,  there  is  more 
than  a  million  dollars  Involved,  because 
some  of  them  esLm  more  than  $10,000. 

I  do  iM)t  believe  that  anyone  can  speak 
with  more  authority  on  this  program  in 
the  District  of  Colimibla  than  our  col- 
league frwn  Illinois  IMr.  PucinskiI.  He 
has  gone  into  this  in  depth,  and  his  re- 
port Is  on  record  In  the  committee. 

TUs  program  is  one  of  the  worst  In  the 
ooontty.  Its  supergradBs  total  more 
than  B  million  doUars. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  have  to 
wait  for  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  did  not  wait  for  the  Appn^Tiriations 


Conmlttee  or  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  when  we  Just 
adopted  the  Green-Erlenbom  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  2 
tol. 

I  believe  this  is  not  retribution,  at  least 
not  on  my  part,  because  I  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  this  fight  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  45  amendments  to  this 
act  are  constructive,  from  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  make  it  a  better  act.  One  of 
them  was  the  limitation  on  salaries.  I 
believe  this  is  a  step  forward. 

Even  if  this  is  defeated — and  I  hope 
it  will  not  be— at  least  I  believe  it  will 
serve  notice  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  money  is  not  squandered 
on  supergrade  salaries.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram for  the  poor,  and  1  out  of  45  is 
getting  a  supergrade  salary. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  let  the  Record  indicate 
that  the  AKTopriations  Committee  has 
control  over  the  number  of  supergrades. 
We  who  sei-ve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  do  not  allocate  supergrades. 
We  merely  fund  the  necessary  money  for 
the  agencies.  If  we  were  to  put  in  each 
specific  bill  the  number  of  supergrades 
allowed,  that  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  as  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  appropriate  the  money,  but 
we  do  not  allocate  supergrades. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  state  that  from  my 
knowledge,  not  only  in  the  OEO  but  in 
any  industry  or  any  management  situa- 
tion, to  use  a  ratio  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  use,  has  absolutely  no 
vaUdity  at  all. 

In  an  electronics  business  one  may  very 
well  have  a  ratio  of  so-called  super- 
grades,  such  as  engineers,  if  we  wish  to 
call  them  supergrades.  of  100  trained 
people  to  200  production  workers.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  industry  were  mak- 
ing sausages,  it  might  need  only  1  trained 
person  for  1,000  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  put  any  kind 
of  artificial  limit  on  we  will  hamper  very 
badly  the  management  of  any  organiza- 
tion. 
These  ratios  have  absolutely  no  valld- 
•  Ity  in  industry.  As  we  go  from  industry 
to  industry  it  will  change. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out.  and  I 
believe  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  me.  that 
one  of  the  real  problems  Is  how  to  fill 
these  jobs.  We  cannot  get  qualified  peo- 
ple to  fill  these  supergrades,  so  to  speak, 
because  the  qualified  people  are  not 
available. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mcui  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  believe  It  iB 
extremely  important  to  read  exactly 
what  the  amendment  says.  It  says. 
"Of  the  positions  approved  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  ite  field 
offices." 

I  belienre  the  figures  the  chairman  gave 
a  few  minutes  ago  were  tor  the  United 


Poverty  Organization  of  Washington, 
which  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
amendment.  Thisris  the  OfBoe  of  Eco- 
nomic C^portimity  itself  and  Its  field 
offices. 

We  do  not  have  a  field  office  in  the 
coimtry  with  100  employees. 

This  amendment  says  they  cannot 
haVe  more  than  1  person  of  grades  16, 
17.  or  18  per  100  employees.  There  are 
2,200  employees  in  the  entire  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  That  would 
mean  that  to  operate  one  of  the  largest 
educational  programs,  one  of  the  largest 
training  programs,  one  of  the  most  novel 
programs  we  have  ever  had  before  us,  we 
would  restrict  them  to  hiring  22  people 
in  grades  16  and  above. 

I  submit  that  they  cannot  operate  this 
sophisticated  type  of  program,  which 
relies  so  very  heavily  on  getting  experi- 
enced people,  particularly  from  the  field 
of  education  and  so  on,  under  this  kind 
of  artificial  limit. 

I  do  not  luiow  whether  1  to  100  would 
close  us  up.  I  do  not  know  whether  1 
to  50  would  close  us  up. 

I  submit,  if  there  was  some  objection 
the  gentleman  had  to  the  number  of 
supergrades,  when  the  bill  came  before 
us  he  should  have  attended  the  hearings 
and  questioned  Mr.  Shriver  about  It,  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  record  as  to  some 
explanation  to  satisfy  him  as  to  what 
these  people  do. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  try  to  find 
magic  in  a  ratio. 

I  wonder  what  the  ratio  is  for  the 
supergrades  for  the  TJ3.  attorneys  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  No  one 
woxild  suggest  putting  a  limit  on  trying 
to  nm  the  office  of  the  U.S.  attorneys 
without  lawyers. 

Let  us  consider  NASA.  I  wonder  what 
the  ratio  is  in  NASA,  where  they  lilre 
physicists.  How  much  do  they  pay  to  get 
a  physicist? 

To  put  these  ratios  on  and  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a  highly  sophisticated 
educational  operation  just  does  not  seem 
to  make  any  sense  at  all. 

Really,  I  am  not  argiiing  that  1  to 
100  Is  necessarily  a  fatal  sort  of  thing. 
I  simply  say  to  put  a  figure  of  any  kind 
on  smy  agency  without  relating  that  fig- 
ure to  the  actual  needs  of  the  agency  and 
the  type  of  persoimel  that  agency  has  to 
recruit  is  not  realistic. 

Although  the  gentleman  may  find 
some  agreement  on  this  side  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  highly  paid  people 
rurming  around  In  some  phases  of  the 
poverty  operation  and  in  the  Washington 
poverty  CAP  program,  which  is  no  part 
of  Sargent  Shriver's  operation  as  a  part 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
he  will  not  find  agreement  on  this  side 
with  the  concept  that  what  they  are 
doing  in  these  locally  organized  and 
loctdly  operated  programs  works  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Office  Itself. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  a  qu«- 
tion.  I  wonder  if  the  genUeman  couio 
toll  me  this:  I  believe  I  heard  somebody— 
and  I  forget  who— but  I  believe  it  was  m 
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distinguished  chairmaik  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  say  that 
the  poverty-stricken  people  get  the  worst 
of  everything,  housing,  3pbs,  and  educa- 
tion; why  should  they  Receive  the  worst 
leadership  as  well.  This  amendment 
will  assure  our  poor  bail  leadership  as 
well.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN,  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  "^ork  has  expired. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  li  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  MIZE.    I  object.  I 

Mr.  GOODELL.  MX.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  \tord. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  wil|  yield  for  a  min- 
ute. I 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Pir^tJ  let  me  yield  to 
Mr.  RESNICK,  and  then  J  will  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  If  th«  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  respond.  It  seems  the  poor 
of  this  Nation  get  the  worst  of  every- 
thing, whether  it  is  houses,  jobs,  or  edu- 
cation. Why  should  they  also  get  the 
worst  leadership?  It  s^^ms  to  me,  if  we 
put  ttiis  ratio  in,  it  is  exbictly  what  would 
happen.  We  would  limjit  the  niunber  of 
people I 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan  answered  your  ques- 
tion and  said  that  he  iaigrees  with  you. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  asking  who  said 
it  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  believe  it  was 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thlhk  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  agrjaed  with  you. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  jjentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  ASHBROOK] .  | 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  frpta  New  York  for 
yielding.  | 

I  would  point  out,  in  response  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said.  I  did 
relate  what  I  said  to  an  organization  that 
is  completely  compatiblf;  with  OfiO,  that 
Is,  the  HEW.  I  do  not  know  how  he  feels 
OEO  Is  that  much  diffeifent  from  HEW, 
where  the  ratio  is  1  to] every  372.  So  I 
do  not  think  the  point  |ts  accurate  that 
he  makes.  I  am  relatlijitr  it  to  an  orga- 
nization in  the  field  of  labor  and  welfare 
and  education,  where  the  ratio  is  1  to 
every  372.  So  I  thlnld  'that  this  is  an 
amendment  which  Is  needed  and  that 
the  House  will  support  Ifl 

Mr.  GOODELL.  wji}.  Chairman.  I 
would  point  out  here  thftt  there  are  2.350 
permanent  Federal  employees  budgeted 
for  the  Washington  ^nd  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Office  of  wonomic  Owx)r- 
wnlty— 2.350.  Nearly  half  of  them, 
1.006,  of  this  elite  forde,  viiU  get  $10,- 
619  or  more;  at  least  621  of  them  will 
w  paid  over  $14,600  according  to  the 
"Wget;  at  least  54  will  «et  over  $19,600; 
and  24  wIU  get  over  $26,000;  and  6  wlU 
get  between  $26,000  anW  $30,000.  Now. 
«B,000  is  the  pay  of  t^ite  U.S.  Commls- 
awjer  of  Education.  They  have  so  many 
cmefs  and  so  few  Indians  at  OEO.  They 
^  more  GS-15's  than  they  have 
'J'HJs;  they  have  mope  03-14's  than 


they  have  OS-4's;  they  have  more  GS- 
13's  than  they  have  GS-7's;  and  they 
have  exactly  as  many  GS-16's  at  a  base 
pay  of  $19,619,  as  they  have  GS-2's  at 
a  base  pay  of  $3,814.  The  total  salary  bill 
for  this  palace  guard  next  year  will  be 
$21,739,000. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  in  Just  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  agree  they  need  to  get  good  people 
in  and  they  need  to  get  good  people  in 
HEW  and  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  other  bureaus  and  departments  of 
the  Goverrmient.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  way  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  they 
need  to  get  good  people. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  tram. 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  talks  statistics  and  pure  sta- 
tistics. How  about  the  quality  of  these 
people?  Would  the  gentleman  con- 
cede  

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  the  only  place  we  need 
quality  in  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
OEO? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  No, 
but  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  OEO 
should  not  be  the  one  place  where  we 
should  recnoit  quality. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  we  have  to  pay 
this  kind  of  salary  proportionately  to  the 
employees  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  we  will  be  broke  awfully 
quickly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
bet  they  need  five  super  grades  Just  to 
answer  the  questions  you  send  over  there. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  They  might  if  they 
answered  them,  but  we  cannot  get  the 
answers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were — ayes  62.  noes  59. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
89,  noes  76. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MRS.    MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink:  On 
page  31,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 

"COORDINATION — ^TRtTST     TERRTTORT 

"Sec.  608.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1966,  section  609(a)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  for  purposes  of 
title  I  and  part  A  of  title  n,'  and  Inserting 
'for  purposes  of  title  I  and  parts  A  and  B 
of  tlUe  n*  In  lieu  thereof." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
conforming    amendment    to    the    two 


amendments  that  I  offered  earlier  to 
title  n  which  includes  the  trust  terri- 
tory region  in  the  adult  basic  education 
program.  It  is  necessary  to  add  this  sec- 
tion 608  in  order  to  conform  the  earlier 
amendments. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The. question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKNT     OFFERED     BT     MB.     ANDREV7S     OF 
OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota:  On  page  31,  after  line  7,  in- 
sert: 

"Sec.  608.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  617  the  following 
new  section: 

"LXMITATION    of    FEDERAL    ADMINISTRATIVZ 
EXPENSES 

"Sec.  618.  The  total  administrative  ex- 
penses. Including  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  incurred  by  Federal  agencies 
\inder  the  authority  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  exceed  ten  percent  of  the 
amoimt  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
tills  Act  for  that  year:  Provided,  however, 
that  grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions, 
and  payments  to  Individuals  other  than 
Federal  employees  shall  not  be  counted  as 
an  administrative  expense." 

The  '  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hour  is  late  and  I  shtdl 
not  take  my  entire  5  minutes. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment limite  the  administrative  costs  im- 
der  the  program  to  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  fimds  authorized  in  the 
program. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  stories  and  tales 
In  the  last  2  days  of  the  debate  about 
the  high  cost  of  poverty  employees  at  the 
Federal  level.  Certainly,  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  broadened  the  amendment 
to  include  local  projecte  where,  in  our 
State,  sometimes  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  f imds  are  used  for  administrative 
purposes. 

I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  this 
amendment  does  not  Include  teachers' 
salaries,  this  does  not  include  Job  Corps 
members,  just  salaries  and  expenses  of 
employees  at  the  administrative  level. 

It  is  a  beginning,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
it  can  be  adopted  now  and  then  broad- 
ened next  year  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
bulk  of  the  fimds  appropriated  imder 
this  program  get  through  to  those  for 
whom  the  program  was  supposedly  set 
up. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BT    MR.   LIPSCOMB 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lxpscomb:  On 
page  27,  Immediately  following  line  B,  Insert 
the  following: 

"xumMATioir  or  spbciai.  puNTUfo  AxrrBosrrT 

or   DOWCTOB 

"Sac.  601.  Section  60a(m)  of  the  Act  (42 
UJS.C.  2942  (m) )  IB  amended  to  reiid  as  fol- 
lowa: 

"  '(m)  expend  funds  made  available  for 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

"'(1)  for  printing  and  binding.  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  law  and  regula- 
tion; and 

"'(2)  without  regard  to  any  other  law 
or  regulation,  for  rent  of  buildings  and  space 
In  buildings  and  for  repair,  alteration,  and 
Improvement  of  buildings  and  space  in  build- 
ings rented  by  him;  but  the  Director  shall 
not  utilize  the  authority  contained  In  this 
subparagraph  (2) — 

"  '(A)  except  when  necessary  to  obtain  an 
item,  service,  or  facility,  which  Is  reqtilred 
In  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act,  and 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or 
could  not  be  obtained  In  the  quantity  or 
quality  needed,  or  at  the  time.  In  the  form, 
or  under  the  conditions  In  which.  It  Is  needed, 
and 

"  '(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  noti- 
fication to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  (If  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
would  affect  an  activity  which  otherwise 
would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration)  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  exercise  such  authority,  the  Item, 
service,  or  facility  with  respect  to  vrhlch  such 
authority  is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the 
reasons  and  Jxutlflcatlons  for  the  exercise 
of  such  authority;  and'." 

And  redesignate  the  section  numbers  and 
references  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  LIPSCXDMB  (Jnterrui>tln«:  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  e^  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  I  have  previously  given  a  copy 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr. 

OlBBOHSl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectioin 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  rise? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Chair  again  state  the  request? 
Frankly,  I  was  not  on  the  floor,  and  did 
not  hear  the  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment that  was  Just  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  was 
on  the  floor.    I  saw  him  on  the  floor. 

Does  the  gentleman  In  the  well  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  amendment 
be  considered  as  having  been  read? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  were  no  ob- 
jections at  that  time. 

If  there  is  a  request  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
be  re-reported,  such  a  request  would  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lipscomb]  on  printing. 
It  is  your  printing  amendment,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  to  H  Jl. 


15111  is  intended  only  to  eUmlnate  fhe 
special  printing  authority  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
which  now  permits  him  to  obtain  print- 
ing without  complying  with  printing 
laws  and  regulations  which  are  followed 
by  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government.  In  some  instances,  special 
grades  of  paper  and  excessive  use  of 
color  has  been  used  for  printing  procured 
directly  by  OEO  which  would  not  have 
been  permitted  If  the  printing  had  been 
obtained  by  or  through  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Issues  Government  paper  specification 
standards  which  adequately  serve  the 
printing  needs  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  It  Is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
that  types,  grades,  or  weights  of  paper 
other  than  those  contained  in  the  Gov- 
ernment paper  specification  standards 
generally  constitute  waste  in  public 
printing.  No  reason  OEO  should  not 
be  under  some  rules  and  regulations.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  now  receives  guidance  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  the 
fulfillment  of  many  oi  their  printing 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  crURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
the  House  what  the  amendment  is? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  intended  only  to  eliminate 
the  special  printing  authority  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has,  which  now  permits  him  to 
obtain  printiiig  without  complying  with 
certain  rules  and  regulations  that  are 
now  in  existence  for  all  Government 
printing. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  believes  that  they 
should  comply  with  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  come  imder  the  commit- 
tee, and  therefore  we  feel  it  would  be  a 
good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lxpscomb]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDICKirr  OrrXKED  ST  MR.  COLLIKX 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coixm:  On 
page  31,  after  line  7,  Insert : 

"Sxc.  608.  No  funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
ball  to  secure  the  appearance  of  any  per- 
son In  court  who  has  been  arrested  for  par- 
ticipating In  or  Instigating  a  clvU  disorder." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  adopted  Just 
prior  to  this  one  was  entitled  "608,"  that 
the  technical  change  be  made,  and  that 
this  be  section  609. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnHn 
Illinois? 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry.  I  did  not  hear  the  request  of  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  previous 
amendment,  which  was  suxepted,  was 
identified  as  "section  608,"  it  then  be- 
comes technically  necessary  to  change 
the  numbering  of  this  section,  which 
the  Clerk  read  as  "608,"  to  read  "section 
609." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  I  believe, 
is  clear  and  concise  both  in  language  and 
in  purpose  and  intent.  There  have  been 
repeated  instances  in  the  past  couple  ol 
years  where  poverty  funds  have  been 
used  to  post  bail  where  arrests  have  been 
made. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  amend- 
ment— and  I  beUeve  it  is  clear  that  It  does 
not  intend  this — to  prohibit  the  use  of 
these  fimds  in  posting  bail  bond  to  secure 
the  appearance  of  a  defendant  in  court, 
unless  it  develops  from  a  situation  such 
as  we  had  in  Syracuse,  where  three  OEO 
employees  Indulged  in  a  civil  disorder, 
which  led  to  their  arrest.  They  did.  In 
fact,  I  might  say,  stay  in  a  public  build- 
ing after  closing  time  and  refused  to 
leave. 

I  do  not  believe  that  using  the  tax- 
payers' f  imds  to  post  bonds  In  such  cases 
Is  proper,  nor  do  I  think  it  in  any  way 
fights  poverty,  and  I  presume  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  continue  the  war 
on  poverty. 

I  might  say  also,  in  another  instance 
which  developed  in  North  Carolina,  I 
took  occasion  to  write  the  Department. 
I  received  a  letter  f rwn  Mr.  Calvin  Kytle, 
who  is  Acting  Director  of  the  Conunu- 
nlty  Relations  Service,  in  which  he  said 
to  me  that  the  incident  that  developed 
in  North  Candina  was  one  where  some- 
one, who  was  not  aware  of  the  legal 
rights  in  this  area,  did,  in  fact,  commit 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  posting 
of  bond.  Incidentally,  bail  was  subse- 
quently provided  by  persons  from  a  pri- 
vate source.  Later  Mr.  Ksrtle  says— and 
I  ask  the  House  to  listen  to  this,  because 
I  believe  it  carries  out  the  intent  of  my 
amendment — and  I  am  quoting  f r<Hn  Mr. 
Kytle's  letter: 

It  Is  neither  the  policy  nor  pracUce  of 
the  agency  to  use  Federal  funds  for  ball, 
and  appropriate  steps  have  been  taken  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  Allendale  in- 
cident. 

I  know  every  Member  of  this  House, 
as  I  do,  respects  the  constitutional  right 
of  everyone  to  petition,  but  I  have  heard 
many  Members  of  this  House,  and  many 
people  in  high  places  of  government, 
deplore  civil  disorders  in  that  connec- 
tioiL  I  can  say  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  at  least  it  wUl  go  a  short  way 
to  discourage  the  type  of  thing  that  most 
of  the  Members  at  one  time  or  another 
have  deplored,  and  that  is  civil  disorders 
in  cormecUon  with  any  type  of  pubhc 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  the  adopUon 
of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman  who 
Just  preceded  me  in  the  well,  and  yield 
to  him  for  the  purpose  pf  answering  that 
qu^on. 

Do  I  understand  the  import  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  to  be  that  under  no 
circumstances,  regardlHs  of  what  level 
of  the  administration  Were  consulted  on 
It,  could  fimds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Job  Corps,  for  exEimple,  be  used  to  post 
temporary  bail  to  guaif&ntee  the  recog- 
nizance of  the  person  charged  with  the 
violation  of  the  civil  kw,  if  that  vlola- 
tl(xi  of  the  law  was  one  arising  out  of 
an  alleged  civil  disorder? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands my  Eimendment  correctly. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  fORD.  In  other 
words,  if  a  boy  is  arretted  for  breaking 
and  entering,  it  is  all  ri^ht  for  us  to  make 
his  bond?     

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  would  be  a  civil 
charge.  I  believe  the  gentleman  would 
agree  to  that.  i 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  F<tl!RD.  The  ques- 
tion I  am  asking  is  whether  we  limit  the 
restriction  the  gentlemiin  is  proposing  to 
those  persons  accused  of  having  been  in- 
volved in  a  public  demonstration  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  us  to  make 
bail  for  a  boy  who  mlgfart  be  charged  with 
holding  up  a  gas  statlCHJ? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  To  the  extent  that  the 
supergrades  and  the  authorities  who 
make  these  decisions,  fcrho  shcMild  have 
the  judgment  and  quajUflcations,  would 
decide  whether  or  not  they  should  post 
such  bonds. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FOtBtD.  That  is  not 
the  way  I  imderstand  the  amendment. 
The  way  I  understand  the  amendment, 
it  would  prohibit  the  posting  of  bMid  In 
any  circumstances  where  the  charge 
lodged  against  the  boy  was  that  he  par- 
ticipated in  a  civil  disturbance. 

Mr.  COLLIER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  But  if  he 
were  charged  with  aitmed  robbery,  or 
even  murder,  conceivaWy  under  the 
amendment  it  would  n(H  bar  the  posting 
of  bond.  11 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Of  cHurse,  the  gentle- 
man  realizes  that  woi^ri  be  a  criminal 
felony.  In  such  Instarioes  I  would  hope 
that  the  determination,  beyond  the  area 
^ch  my  amendment  would  cover,  by 
those  hi  charge  of  the  OEO  program,  by 
ttioee  who  have  authority  to  make  this 
deteraiinatlon,  would  be  by  exercise  of 
nich  minimal  Judgment  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FOjftD.  I  thank  the 
KenUman.  I  beUeve  t^ie  gentleman  has 
made  It  abundantly  cleer  that  his  pro- 
MWtlon  would  apply  to  a  very  specific 
kype  of  charge  against  these  people. 

Mr. OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chalr- 
Jnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  P«RD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mwhlgan. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Mitiiigan.  I  thank 
toe  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  beUeve  we  should  keep  hi  mind  that 
tnwe  pe(«)le  are  accused  of  the  crime 
»hlch  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  apply  to. 


They  are  accused  of  a  particular  type 
of  crime.  We  do  not  have  any  notion  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  may  be  guilty  or 
nor  guilty.  Even  in  a  case  when  the  Job 
Corps  camp  director  knew  that  the  young 
person  was  sitting  in  his  office  during  the 
time  that  the  offense  was  alleged  to  have 
occurred,  he  could  not  post  bond  for 
him. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  poor  prec- 
edent to  prejudge  that  matter  so  far  as 
the  amendment  would  prejudge  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  not  that  same  sit- 
uation applicable  in  any  instance  when 
bond  Is  demanded  of  anyone?  So  far  as 
it  being  before  conviction,  I  know  of  no 
instance  where  anyone  is  required  to  put 
up  a  bond  other  than  to  assure  his  ap- 
pearance in  court. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  He  could 
sit  in  the  Jail  and  Indefinitely  wait  for 
trial,  or  make  ball.  But  under  the  Con- 
stitution he  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  be  brought  forthwith  before  a  magis- 
trate after  arrest,  and  to  have  bail  set. 
From  that  point  on  it  is  a  question  of 
languishing  there  without  assistance. 

I  do  not  believe  our  quarrel  with  the 
amendment  goes  to  that.  Our  quarrel  is 
with  respect  to  the  point  of  singling  out 
a  particular  type  of  accusation  that 
would  totally  disqualify  anyone  from. 
exercising  any  discretion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  oif ered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLK  Vn — TKCBNICAL  AMENDICXNT  TO  Trn.X  Vn 
or  TGS  ACT 

Sxc.  701.  (a)  Section  701(a)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  XVI"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "XVI,  and  XIX". 

(b)  No  funds  to  which  a  State  is  otherwise 
entitled  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  any  period  before  October  1, 1967, 
shall  be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  pre- 
vents such  State  from  complying  with  the 
requirements  resulting  from  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a) . 

TTTLx  vin — BxvmioN  or  Fxovisioira  selatimc 

TO   VISTA 

Sec.  801.  Th»  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TTTLK  Vm — ^VOLtTNTXXRS  IN  SXHVICX  TO  AACXSICA 

"Statement  of  purpose 
"Sxc.  801.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
enable  and  encourage  volunteers  to  partici- 
pate In  a  personal  way  In  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  Uvlng  and  working  among  deprived  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  in  urban  areas,  rural  com- 
munities, on  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant 
worker  camps,  and  Job  Corps  camps  and 
centers;  to  stimulate,  develop  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  training  and  service; 
and,  through  such  programs,  to  encourage 
individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  to  make  a 
commitment  to  combating  poverty  In  their 
home  communities,  both  as  volunteers  and 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

"Authoritv  to  eatabUah  VISTA  program 
"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorised 
to  recmlt,  select,  train,  and — 

"(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 


voltinteers  to  perform  duties  In  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

"(2)  In  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  Involved,  assign  vol- 
unteers to  work  (A)  In  meeting  the  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  related  needs  of  In- 
dians living  on  reservations,  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  (B)  In  the  care  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  mentally  lU  or  mentally  re- 
tarded under  treatment  at  nonprofit  mental 
health  or  mental  retardation  facilities 
assisted  In  their  construction  or  operation  by 
Federal  funds;  and  (C)  in  connection  with 
programs  or  activities  authorized,  supp>orted, 
or  of  a  character  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Tlie  referral  or  assignment  of  volvm- 
teers  under  this  section  shall  be  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  (Including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  rec- 
ognize the  special  stattis  of  volunteers  living 
among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  pro- 
grams to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  but  volunteers 
shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties 
or  work  In  any  State,  nor  shall  programs 
under  section  805  be  conducted  In  any  State 
without  the  consent  of  the  Governor. 

"Volunteer  support 
"Sec.  803.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  to  aU  volunteers  during  training  pur- 
suant to  section  802(a)  and  to  volunteers  as- 
signed pursuant  to  section  802(a)  (2)  such 
stipend,  not  to  exceed  ISO  per  month  (or.  In 
the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  In 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  month) ,  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
housing,  transportation  (Including  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  of  training),  suppUes, 
equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  health 
and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 
"Application   of   provisions   of   Federal  law 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  sec- 
tion 802  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  in  the  form  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  appUcable  with  respect  to  such  oath 
or  afflnnatlon;  but,  except  as  provided  1)\ 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  such  volim- 
teers  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em- 
ployees and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  laws  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment. Including  those  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  and  Federal 
employee  benefits. 

"(b)  AU  volunteers  diuing  training  pur- 
suant to  section  802(a)  and  such  volunteers 
as  are  assigned  pursuant  to  section  802(a) 
(2)  shaU  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  un- 
der section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act 
except  that  for  purposes  of  the  computation 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section 
106(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volxinteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the 
entrance  salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1949. 

"Special  programs  and  projects 

"Sxc.  805.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of.  special  programs  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed  to  encourage  more  effec- 
tive or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer 
services,  Including  services  of  low-Income 
persons,  or  to  make  opp(»tunltle8  for  vol- 
unteer experience  avaUable,  under  proper 
supervision  and  for  appropriate  periods,  to 
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qu&Ufled  p«noa«  who  are  unable  to  make 
long-term  commitments  or  who  are  engaged 
in  or  preparing  to  enter  work  where  siich  ex- 
perlence  may  be  of  special  value  and  In  the 
public  Interest.  Individuals  who  serve  or  re- 
ceive training  in  such  programa  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment.  Including  those  related 
to  hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  and 
Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that  such 
Individuals  who  receive  their  principal  sup- 
port or  compensation  with  respect  to  such 
service  or  training  directly  from  the  Director 
or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent  as  vai- 
unteers  assigned  pvirsuant  to  section  802(a) 
(3)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum 
of  the  svuns  appropriated  or  allocated  from 
any  appropriation  to  carry  out  thla  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  programs 
under  this  section. 

"Duration  of  program 
"Bmc.  806.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 

TTTIJ!   DC TECHNICAL  AMKNDMENTS 

Sxc.  901.  (a)  TiUe  I  of  the  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  before  section  110 
a  heading  for  such  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Youth  Conservation  Corps" 

(b)  Title  n  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  219  of  part  C  as  section 
219-1. 

(c)  Section  313  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  section"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  214". 

TITLX    X — AICXMDICZKTS    TO    MANTOWXS    DKVXL- 
OPMKMT  AKD  TSAimMG  ACT  OF  19«a 

Bmc.  1001.  (a)  The  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  section  301:  "Whenever  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  coordinate  and 
provide  for  combinations  of  programs,  to  be 
pursued  concurrently  or  sequentially,  under 
this  Act  with  programs  under  other  Federal 
acts,  where  the  purposes  of  this  Act  would 
be  accomplished  thereby." 

(b)  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  section  203(c)  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con- 
trsu^  in  this  subsection  or  in  subsection  (b) , 
the  Secretary  may  refer  any  individual  who 
has  completed  a  program  under  part  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Economic  Opptortunlty  Act  of 
1964  to  training  under  this  Act,  and  such 
individual  may  be  paid  a  training  allowance 
as  provided  In  section  303(a)  of  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  imposed 
on  such  payments  by  the  preceding  sentences 
of  subsection  (c)  or  by  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section.  Such  payments  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  weekly  gross  unemployment 
compensation  payment  (including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  in  the  State  making  such 
payments  during  the  most  recent  four- 
calendar-quarter  period  for  which  such  data 
are  available.  Such  persons  shall  not  be 
deemed  youths  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  provision  under  this  subsection  limiting 
the  number  of  youths  who  may  receive  train- 
ing allowances." 

(c)  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  after  part  C  of  title  n: 

"Part  D — Work  experience  and  training 
programs 

"Bmc.  361.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Uuofttlon.  and  Welfare  shall  provide,  under 


this  part,  program  for  needy  persons  who 
require  work  experience  or  special  family 
and  supportive  services,  as  well  as  training. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  to  secxire 
and  hold  regular  employment  in  a  competi- 
tive labor  market.    Such  programs  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  selection  of  partici- 
pants pursuant  to  procedures  and  criteria 
jointly  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

"  (3)  Include  pretralnlng  services  and  basic 
maintenance,  health,  family  and  day  care, 
counseling,  and  similar  social  services,  and 
basic  education,  as  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pursviant 
to  section  603  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

"(3)  provide  through  agreements  with  ap- 
propriate public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, work  experience  to  the  extent  required 
to  assist  participants  In  developing  necessary 
work  attitudes  or  to  prepare  them  for  work 
or  training  Involving  the  acquisition  of 
needed  slKllls; 

"(4)  provide  testing,  counseling,  training 
either  on  or  off  the  Job  (Including  classroom 
instruction  where  needed  through  appropri- 
ate arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)^,  to  assist  participants 
to  develop  their  occupational  potential,  im- 
prove their  occupational  level  and  secure 
promotion  or  advancement; 

"(5)  provide,  through  appropriate  ar- 
rangements with  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, other  public  and  private  agencies, 
for  development  where  needed  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  participants, 
for  Job  referral  and  follow-up  services  re- 
quired to  assist  participants  in  securing  and 
retaining  employment  and  securing  pos- 
sibilities for  advancement;  and 

"(6)  provide,  in  accordance  with  the  cri- 
teria prescribed  In  section  104  of  this  Act, 
relocation  assistance  to  involuntarily  unem- 
ployed Individuals  where  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  secure  full-time  employment  In 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

"(b)  In  developing  and  approving  pro- 
grams under  this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  give  priority  to  programs  with  a  high- 
training  potential  and  which  alTord  the  best 
prospects  for  contributing  to  the  upward 
mobility  of  participants. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  section  503  of 
the  Econc»nic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  shall  govern  the  use  and  appor- 
tionment among  the  several  States  of  funds 
provided  pursuant  to  such  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  part." 

TtrU   XI — AMXNDMZNTS   TO   EDUCATION   ACTS 

Skc.  1101.  (a)  Section  305(b)(2)  (A)  (Iv) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  603" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  Vm". 

(b)(1)  Section  427(a)(2)(C)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(iU)",  and  (3) 
by  inserting  immediately  after  "Peace  Corps 
Act."  the  following:  "or  (iv)  not  in  excess 
of  three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is 
in  service  as  a  volunteer  under  title  Vm  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on 
the  effective  drte  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  borrowers. 

Mr.  GIBBONS  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  title  vm  and  all 
titles  from  here  on  in  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AicxNDicxirr  orrzRKD  bt  mb.  bbothhx  or 
vntonnA 

Mr.  BROYHTTiTi  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brothiix  of 
Virginia:  On  page  41.  after  line  6,  insert  the 
following: 

"rm.!  xn — qenxral  pbovisioms 
"Sec.  1201.  No  part  of  the  funds  author* 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  shall  be  used  to  provide 
payments,  assistance,  or  services,  in  any 
form,  with  respect  to  any  individual  who— 
"(1)  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  car- 
ries on,  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promo- 
tion, encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a 
riot  or  other  clvU  disturbance  m  violation 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  conununlty  con- 
cerned or  to  protect  the  persons  or  property 
of  residents  of  such  conununlty;  or 

"(3)  assists,  encourages,  or  Instructs  any 
person  to  commit  or  perform  any  act  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (1) ." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment Is  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  imder  this  act  to  any  individ- 
ual who  incites,  promotes,  encourages, 
or  carries  on,  or  facilitates  the  incite- 
ment, promotion,  encouragement,  or 
carrsrlng  on,  of  a  riot  or  other  civil  dis- 
turbance in  violation  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  laws  designed  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  community  or  to  protect  the 
persons  or  property  of  residents  therein. 
Such  prohibition  would  also  extend  to 
persons  who  assist,  encourage,  instruct 
any  other  person  to  commit  or  perform 
such  acts. 

No  government  can  survive,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  it  finances  its  own  destruction. 

Lawful  protest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
strengthens  us;  lawlessness  destroys  us. 

If  we  aid  those  seeking  to  riot,  finance 
those  intent  on  destroying  law  and  order, 
by  providing  them  with  funds  from  the 
very  government  they  are  bent  on  de- 
stroying, we  are  fueling  the  fires  of  that 
destruction. 

Lawful  conduct  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  constitutional  privileges. 

Officials  of  most  duly  established  gov- 
erning bodies,  in  their  oaths  of  ofBce, 
swear  to  protect  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  various  States  and  the 
local  governments  they  serve. 

Unlawful  conduct,  the  denying  of  the 
use  of  public  property  whether  it  is  a 
street  or  a  place  of  business,  a  home  or  a 
church,  is  a  direct  violation  of  constitu- 
tional rights  and  a  stepping  stone  to 
anarchy. 

R)r  reasons  beyond  the  imderstanding 
of  most  Americans,  this  is  being  con- 
doned today  by  high  administration  ofQ- 
cials  in  public  comments  or  by  their 
silence. 

We  cannot  tolerate  this  and  remain 
free,  and  for  this  reason  Mr.  Chairman, 


I  urge  the  speedy  |  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Federal  employees]  and  those  paid  by 
Federal  funds,  shoula'  not  only  obey  the 
law,  they  should  sdt  an  example  for 
others  to  follow  in  dbeying  them.  Un- 
fortunately our  streets  are  all  too  often 
filled  these  days  and  nights  with  indi- 
viduals who  are  paid  hy  Federal  funds  in 
one  form  or  another!. 

This  amendment,  ^r.  Chairman,  will 
relieve  them  of  the  IWrden  of  rioting  or 
the  burden  of  vlolatlii|:  their  sworn  obli- 
gations to  uphold  the  l^w. 

Either  all  of  us  must  obey  tl%  law  or 
none  of  us.  1 

If  we  choose  to  liv0  by  the  law,  as  we 
have  for  more  than  BOO  years,  then  we 
must  enforce  those  la  i»s  sis  they  are  writ- 
ten. And  at  the  forefront  of  those  who 
should  do  so  must  b«  ;the  leaders  of  the 
Nation  and  those  who;  are  employed  and 
paid  by  the  Nation  tc  assist  them. 

We  can  have  it  no  *her  way  and  sur- 
vive, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  a  so-called  action  group, 
based  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.. 
known  as  ACCESS — Action  Coordinating 
Committee  To  End  ^gregation  in  the 
Suburbs — has  gained  wide  publicity  in 
recent  weeks  by  walking  the  circum- 
ferential highway  prqiesting  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  housiiig  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  has  Just  announced  its  in- 
tention to  spend  3  dAys  over  a  weekend 
walking  some  14  miles  through  my  con- 
gressional district.  ^1  of  us  pray,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  no  difficulty  will  erupt 
during  this  3-day  and  2-nlght  march, 
but  experience  In  Chioago  and  elsewhere 
has  shown  that  the  dinger  does  exist. 

For  the  past  few  vfceks,  ACCESS  has 
chosen  to  protest  agadnst  the  Bucking- 
ham Apartments  in  Arlington,  Va.  But 
the  Buckingham  Apartment  development 
has  certainly  not  been  the  only  victim 
of  the  actions  of  thisj  group.  Owners  of 
almost  every  business  establishment  lo- 
cated within  close  I  t>roximlty  of  the 
Buckingham  Apartmients  have  suffered 
severe  business  losses  because  the  pro- 
testers, not  restricting  themselves  to 
picketing  the  actual  Buckingham  rental 
office,  have  consistently  refused  to  walk 
In  areas  where  they  will  not  prevent  per- 
sons from  entering  and  leaving  the  vari- 
ous other  shops  and  businesses  in  the 
area. 

Arlington  police,  responding  to  appeals 
from  businessmen  in  the  vicinity,  asked 
the  leaders  of  ACC^S  to  discuss  this 
problem  with  them.l 

I  am  told  that  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest to  the  cochairman  of  ACCESS,  one 
Mr.  WUliam  N.  Hobbs,  that  they  refrain 
from  interfering  with  the  businesses 
having  no  oonnectioh  with  the  contro- 
versy, Mr.  Hobbs  poiivted  his  finger  at  a 
high  ranking  police  cmcer  and  said,  and 
I  quote:  ' 

We  Intend  to  disrupt  the  Arlington  busl- 
nesaes  and  the  community  as  much  as  we 
can  •  •  •  and  the  police  department  wlU  pro- 
tect us.  : 

Mr.  William  N.  Hdbbs  Is  an  adminls- 
watlvB  assistant,  working  In  the  PubUc 
Information  Office  of  the  United  Plan- 
ning Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  a  sal- 
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ary  of  $7,770.  He  is  also  cochairman  of 
ACCESS. 

Also  at  the  meeting  with  Arlington  offi- 
cials at  which  this  threat  was  made,  was 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  the  local  project 
leader  who  acts  as  a  community  or- 
ganizer for  the  Arlington  division  of 
UPO,  at  a  salary  of  $5,582.  Also  present 
was  Mr.  Alan  McSurely,  whose  present 
title  at  UPO  is  that  of  training  officer, 
but  who  was  formerly  director  of  sub- 
urban projects,  and  Mr.  Robinson's  su- 
pervisor, at  a  salary  of  $12,600. 

Mr.  James  Banks,  Director  of  the 
United  Planning  Organization,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  UPO  personnel  policy  is 
that  their  staff  shall  not  take  positions  of 
leadership  with  any  community  groups 
engaged  in  such  crusades  as  that  which 
Hobbs  is  leading  for  ACCESS.  There- 
fore, these  men  are  violating  UPO  poUcy. 
However,  Mr.  Banks  informed  a  staff 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  that  he  does  know  of  the 
leadership  of  members  of  his  staff  in 
this  group  and  he  has  evidently  made  no 
effort  to  stop  them  from  doing  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $20  million  in  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  funds  have  gone 
to  the  United  Planning  Organization  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  this  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  fimds  they  received  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

It  is  for  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  now  introduce  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  15111. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vh^tnia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment and  congratulate  the  gentieman 
for  offering  it.  There  is  certainly  evi- 
dence which  indicates  the  need  for  such 
a  prohibition  in  the  record  of  the  OEO 
to  date. 

This  may  partially  explain  the  veil  of 
secrecy  around  the  decisions  of  the  strat- 
egists in  charge  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
Washington  Post  writers  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  report: 

The  poverty  council  •  •  •  got  off  the  track 
again  at  the  last  meeting — 

Which  featured — 

a  little  lecture  delivered  by  poverty  czar  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  on  the  need  for  safeguarding 
secrets  in  the  war  on  poverty  as  though  they 
Involved  military  secxirlty.  "The  poverty 
councU  can  accomplish  nothing,"  he  asserted, 
"If  its  deliberations  become  public  Imowl- 
edge."  1 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportxmlty 
may,  in  fact,  have  some  secrets  which  It 
would  rather  not  reveal  to  the  white 
light  of  public  inspection.  There  are. 
Indeed,  some  strange  soldiers  in  the 
ranks  of  the  battalions  charged  with  the 
banishment  of  poverty. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  of  Involve- 
ment of  subversive  elements  and  of  left- 
wing  extremists  In  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, using  tax  money  granted  by  the 


OEO  for  the  eradication  of  poverty  to 
achieve  their  own  ends  and  advance 
their  own  philosophy. 

It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  plans  to  infiltrate  the  pov- 
erty program's  administrative  groups. 
Listen  to  Henry  Winston,  a  Communist 
spokesman,  who  outlined  such  strategy 
in  a  recent  statement.    He  said: 

Today,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  con- 
tains a  section  (Title  11)  which  calls  for 
"maximum  feasible  participation"  of  the  poor 
themselves  in  the  fight  against  poverty.  It 
has  already  become  the  basis  for  organizing 
struggles  in  the  slums  and  ghetto  commu- 
nities, and  it  offers  the  point  of  departure 
for  helping  to  rally  the  rank-and-file  mil- 
lions Into  a  powerful  mass  movement  which 
can  in  turn  serve  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  trade  union  movement  in  the  country.' 

The  Communists,  by  Injecting  them- 
selves into  the  three  major  disruptive 
areas  of  the  American  scene  today — the 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrations,  civil 
rights,  and  economic  welfare  struggles — 
have  developed  a  coaUtion  with  which 
this  Congress  needs  to  be  vitally  con- 
cerned. The  same  Henry  Winston  who 
spoke  of  communistic  exploitation  of  the 
poor  in  the  previous  quote  admits : 

The  merger  of  the  three  major  currents  of 
struggle — for  peace,  civil  rights,  and  eco- 
nomic welfare — can  develop  into  a  mighty 
anti-monopoly  coalition.  The  Commvmlst 
Party,  despite  all  difficulties,  has  been  a  part 
of  these  struggles.  It  has  contributed  much 
to  their  advance  and  can  help  even  more  to 
advance  this  process  of  development  In  the 
future.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  contending 
that  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  cap- 
tured by  Communist  or  leftwlng  ex- 
tremists. But  this  does  appear  to  be 
the  goal  of  the  extremists  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Communists  tried — 
unsuccessfully — to  take  control  of  the 
labor  union  movement  a  generation  ago. 
Most  of  the  people  engaged  in  the  war 
on  poverty  are  stsible  and  dedicated 
Americans,  I  son  sure.  It  is,  I  believe, 
their  aim  to  uplift  the  Nation's  poor,  not 
exploit  them.  But,  Nation's  Business 
magazine  observes  that  even  though  the 
OEO  has  now  forbidden  the  hiring  of 
employees  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the 
United  States  "the  order  did  not  require 
the  firing  of  radicals  now  on  the  pay- 
roll"* 

Consider  such  instances  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  alone: 

San  Francisco:  John  Roes,  a  member  of 
an  official  advisory  board  in  the  city  poverty 
program,  was  found  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  which  the  FJBl.  calls 
a  communist  group  with  allegiance  to  Bed 
Chlna.» 

Berkeley:  Howard  Harawltz,  a  member  of 
the  antliK)verty  board,  admitted  be  was  a 
former  member  of  the  W.EJB.  DuBois  Club 
which  has  been  declared  by  both  the  F3X 
and  the  Justice  Dei>artment  as  subversive. 
Oonunentlng  on  the  fact  that  he  resigned 
from  the  DuBols  Club  only  because  he  left 
college,  Harawltz  stated,  "I  don't  have  any 


1  "Troubled  PoUtical  Water,"  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  Sept.  II,  1966. 


'Riesel,  Victor,  "Communist  Party  Plans 
Invasion  of  Poverty  Boards,"  Human  Events, 
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bade  dlMigreement  with  them"  (the  DuBola 
Clube)  .• 

Berkeley:  A  work  study  grant  for  "Turn 
Toward  Peace"  subsidizes  an  array  of  groups 
opposing  VS.  Vietnam  policy.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  TTP  Includes  leaders  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  a  top 
official  of  which  traveled  to  Hanoi  with  left- 
leaning  Yale  Professor  Staughton  L;md  and 
Hubert  Aptheker,  top  marxlst  thec>retlclan 
In  the  U.8.  TTP  brought  to  the  University 
of  California's  Berkeley  Campus  BaysJd  Rus- 
tln,  leftist  dvU  rights  leader  and  esecutlve 
director  of  the  War  Reslsters  League,  for  a 
program  on  civil  disobedience.^ 

Berkeley:  Another  ivork-study  grant  by  the 
OEO  subsidizes  students  working  at  e.  private 
school  run  by  one  Betty  Halpem,  who  re- 
fused to  teU  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  In  19fiO  whether  she  was 
or  had  been  a  Communist.* 

Washington,  D.C.:  A  Nation's  Busing  In- 
vestigation of  the  anti-poverty  prot^tim  In 
our  capital  disclooed  the  presence  on  the 
payroll  of  a  number  of  extremists  of  the 
poUttcal  left  with  backgrounds  In  highly 
militant  civil  rights  organizations,  In  ultra- 
left  labor  groups  and  In  movements  opposing 
the  Administration's  Vietnam  pollcj.  Some 
of  the  anti-poverty  workers  openly  sxlmltted 
they  were  SodallBts,  and  moutlied  the 
familiar  repeated  talks  about  shaking  the 
power  structure.  After  some  racial  imrest 
in  the  Burry  Farms  area,  the  frenzied  crowd 
shouted,  "WeTe  going  to  blow  this  town 
wide  open."  • 

This  past  wring  the  OEO  finally 
ordered: 

Ifanlfeatatlon  of  disloyalty  to  the  United 
States,  membership  in  subversive  organiza- 
tions, or  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  ttie  objec- 
tives of  the  OEO  (are)  Inconsistent  with  em- 
ployment in  a  community  action  pirogram.'* 

But,  what  about  the  Nelgh]x>rhood 
Youth  Corps  and  work-study  i^^rants? 
Why  not  apply  the  same  order  to  these 
facets  of  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act? 
Purthermore,  the  order  Is  not  retroactive 
and  does  not  cover  communltj-  action 
people  already  hired.  That  Is  like  say- 
ing "If  you  already  have  Gus  Hall,  the 
head  of  the  Community  Party  U.SA.,  on 
Tiie  payroU,  It  is  all  right.  Juat  do  not 
hire  any  more  like  him." 

Mike  Davldow  wrote  in  the  Worker 
last  year  as  follows : 

stop  the  escalating  war  in  Vietnam  which 
threatens  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  on 
poverty.  Compel  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion to  catch  up  with  its  "evangelical 
rhetoric:  by  shifting  billions  from  Its  $66 
billion  military  budget  to  fight  a  real  war 
on  poverty."  " 

Discussing  the  maneuver  by  Commu- 
nists to  plan  and  administer  local  anti- 
poverty  projects,  the  Wbrker  in  a  front 
page  editorial  stated: 

It  was  because  of  the  protests  by  the  Negro 
people  that  Congress  was  forced  to  Insert 
provisions  In  the  anti-poverty  law  that 
would  keep  the  political  machines  out  and 
enlist  the  poverty  victims  themselves  to  the 
■"maximum  feasible"  degree  in  planning 
and  administering  the  local  anti-poverty 
projecu."* 

Among  these  "poverty  victims"  who 
would  administer  local  antlpoverty  proj- 


ects, according  to  the  Worker,  are  the 
Uptown  Community  Union  of  JOIN — 
Jote  or  Income  Now — and  the  Westside 
WJ:.B.  DuBoLs  Freedom  Center,  both  of 
Chicago." 

The  reputation  of  both  these  organi- 
zations is  well  known  since  the  Justice 
Department  has  required  the  WJ:.B. 
DuBols  Club  of  America  to  register  as 
a  Communist-front  organization  and 
JOIN  is  the  child  of  Students  for  a  Dem- 
ocratic Society. 

The  New  York  project  known  as  Mo- 
bilization for  Youth— MFY— is  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  taxpayer-financed 
haven  for  extremists  and  subversives. 
The  project  pre-dates  the  official  war  on 
poverty  by  some  3  years.  It  was 
launched  by  the  late  President  Kermedy 
as  the  "pUot  project  for  the  war  on  pov- 
erty." MFY  was  enthusiastically  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  advanced  program 
yet  devised  to  c<xnbat  Juvenile  delin- 
quency on  a  broad  scale."  "  The  project 
began  with  an  original  sum  of  more  than 
$12  million — $8  million  from  Washing- 
ton, $2.8  million  from  New  York  City, 
and  $2  million  from  the  Ford  Pounda- 
Uon." 

In  July  1964, 1  month  before  the  Eco- 
ncHnlc  Opportunity  Act  was  passed. 
President  Johnson  gave  MFY  another 
Federal  grant  of  $1.5  million." 

Then,  in  the  fall  of  1964  the  New  York 
Dally  News  charged  that  more  than  37 
MFY  employees  had  subversive  or  Com- 
munist backgrounds.  The  administrator 
resigned,  having  misappropriated  $23,000 
worth  of  agency  funds,  and  it  was  learned 
that  agency  facilities  had  been  used  to 
foment  school  boycotts,  rent  strikes,  and 
social  disorders." 

Later  investigations  by  city.  State,  and 
Federal  officials — including  the  YBL — 
substantiated  the  earlier  charge  that 
there  had  been  "wholesale  penetration" 
of  the  MFY  by  Communists  and  other 
subversives." 

According  to  Human  Events  "  the  fol- 
lowing identified  Communis^p  were  offl- 
dally  connected  with  MFY: 

Mrs.  Esther  OoUobln,  an  Identified  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  member  of  MFT 
Board  of  Directors. 

Calvin  Hicks:  Commiinlst  Party  member. 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Member,  and  Executive 
Secretary  for  the  Monroe.  N.C.,  Defense  Com- 
mittee, a  cited  Communist  front. 

Marc  Schlelfer:  Editor  of  Robert  F.  WU- 
llams'  book,  Negroes  With  Ouns,  associated 
with  the  pro-Peking  Progreaalve  Labor  move- 
ment. 

Leroy  McRae:  member  of  the  SodaUst 
Workers  Party. 

Mis.  Constance  Bart:  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party's  State  Committee  in  New 
York. 

By  way  of  further  incrimination,  one 
of  MFY's  consultants  proved  to  be  none 
other  than  Jesse  Gray,  an  identified 
Communist  agent,  who  served  the  agency 
as  a  "rent  strike  expert  consultant."" 


Yet,  despite  the  evidence  against  MFY. 
In  July  of  1965  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  quietly  ^>. 
proved  a  grant  of  $6.5  million  to  MFY 
and  other  community  action  projects." 

Ample  evidence  is  also  available  to 
prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
poverty  funds  are  being  used  to  finance 
violence  and  racial  agitation,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

In  1965  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity gave  Harlem  Youth  Opportu- 
nities Unlimited  Associated  Community 
Teams — Haryou- ACT— $40,000  to  be 
used  by  the  Harlem  Black  Arts  Repertory 
Theater  School."  This  tax-supported 
school  is  coached  by  the  violence-preach- 
ing Negro  playwright,  Lerol  Jones,  who 
says: 

I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  hating 
white  people.  Harlem  must  be  taken  from 
the  beast  and  gain  Its  sovereignty  as  a  black 
nation." 

Leroi  Jones  once  wrote: 

The  force  we  want  is  of  20  mllUon  spooks 
(Negroes)  storming  America  with  furious 
cries  and  unstoppable  weapons.  We  want  ac- 
tual explosions  and  actual  brutaUty.>* 

Last  March,  50  New  York  policemen 
raided  the  headquarters  of  the  Black 
Arts  Repertory  Theater,  founded  as  a 
community  action  program,  at  109  West 
130th  StreetN^n  Harlem,  and  discovered  a 
rifle  range,  an  arsenal  of  deadly  weap- 
ons, a  pipe  bomb,  sharpened  meathooics. 
pistols,  knives,  clubs,  and  a  cache  of  am- 
munition." 

Hjuyou-ACT  has  also  given  rise  to 
a  group  known  as  the  Five  Percenters. 
They  get  their  name  from  their  belief 
that  only  5  percent  of  the  Negro  race 
fully  understands  and  supports  their 
campaign  for  violent  revolutionary 
change  in  our  society.  These  Five  Per- 
centers, expertly  trained  in  judo  and 
karate,  have  terrorized  large  sections  of 
Harlem  boasting  that  they  receive  funds 
from  Haryou-ACr  by  blackmail  and 
threatening  to  bring  riots  to  the  streets 
of  New  York  unless  they  are  paid  off  in 
antlpoverty  money." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  "Summary 
Report  of  the  Investigative  Task  Force 
of  the  OEO  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
the  War  on  Poverty"  makes  the  following 
reference  to  HARYOU-ACT: 

The  HARYOU-ACT  program  is  a  unique 
operation  in  that  it  is  autonomous  and  acts 
independently  of  any  other  program  in  the 
area.  Since  the  field  visits  to  HARTOO-ACT 
by  members  of  the  Staff,  charges  of  financial 
Irregularities  have  been  leveUed  against  the 
agency.  These  charges  are  under  Investiga- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Office  of  the  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  cotinty.  Therefore,  further  investiga- 
tions by  the  Task  Force  have  been  postpone, 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  above-menUoned 
investigations." 
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Even  in  my  own  State  of  Alabama, 
there  is  evidence  that  aj$241.604  Federal 
OEO  grant  in  Lowndes  County  w{is  about 
to  go  to  a  division  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  known  as  the  I^O'^des  Coimty 
Christian  Movement  fot  Human  Rights 
and  headed  by  R.  L.  Strickland,  one  of 
the  Black  Panther  leaders.  Stokely  Car- 
michael.  that  recent  familiar  riot  fo- 
menter,  originated  the  |  Black  Panthers 
before  taking  over  the  ■  top  job  in  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. The  OEO  grant;  is  presently  un- 
der suspension  pending  jan  investigation 
into  the  charges.  i 

17115  instance  and  sliiiUar  ones  could 
be  avoided  by  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion. Hugh  Merrill,  Birmingham  News 
staff  writer,  writes  that  the  Washington 
OEO  officials  did  call  the  Atlanta  office 
asking  that  the  Lowndes  County  request 
for  funds  be  investigated? 

However — 

Said  Merrill— 

all  Washington  wanted  to  know  was  whether 
Lowndes  County  needed  money,  how  many 
migrant  workers  there  were  in  the  county, 
and  what  the  area's  popuntton  Is." 

It  Is  strange  that  no  r^uest  was  made 
that  the  sponsoring  organization  be 
checked  out  as  to  possible  political  affili- 
ations, or  who  functions:  as  its  leaders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tiitoe  for  thorough 
investigation  to  be  made  into  political 
afBIiations  and  backgroi^Qd  of  leadership 
is  before,  not  after,  the  grant  has  been 
approved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  eTldence  as  that 
submitted  herewith  makes  It  imperative 
for  me  to  ask  a  thorough  review  and 
vigorous  screening  of  present  grantees 
and  all  future  applicantis  and  organiza- 
tions to  determine  their  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  Americ*  and  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  Intent  of  the  progam  to 
alleviate  poverty.  ] 

Loose  administration  of  the  program 
has  apparently  permitted  outright  sub- 
versive elements  to  use  tax  money  to 
exploit  the  poor  and  to  achieve  their  own 
political,  economic,  and  spcial  ends.  Ref- 
ormation of  the  war  oni  poverty  is  long 
overdue.  j 

We  can  111  afford  the  underwriting  with 
our  tax  dollars  of  any  prb-Communlst  or 
racial  agitating  group  jwhlch  purports 
to  be  fighting  a  war  on  i^overty  when  all 
the  while  it  may  be  fifehtlng  America, 
exploiting  deserving  poor,  and  misusing 
the  very  freedom  for  wh|ch  our  country 
stands.  [ 

I  urge  the  adoption  in  this  coiuiection 
of  the  Broyhlll  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  rMr.BROYHiLLl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  give  my  very  strongest 
support  and  warmest  endorsement  to  the 
war  on  poverty.  This  boOd  new  program, 
a™ed  at  the  eradication  of  poverty  In 
tne  midst  of  our  affluent  economy,  is  al- 
ready achieving  more  success,  and  ef- 
lectively  reaching  more  of  the  poor,  than 
mf-st  of  us  would  have  ^bought  possible 
2  Short  years  ago,  and  yet,  Mr.  Chair- 
■Mn,  this  fine  program  {Is  under  attack. 

■■Rw  Birmingham  News.  July  33,  1966. 


Like  every  other  major  piece  of  social 
and  economic  legislation  enacted  since 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  it  is 
under  attack  from  a  vociferous  minority, 
who  act  now,  as  they  always  have,  be- 
cause they  are  uninformed,  or  indifferent. 
or  motivated  by  considerations  of  par- 
tisan advantage. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  on  poverty 
will  withstand  their  assaults.  It  will 
survive  and  it  will  continue  to  make  vital 
progress  in  opening  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  millions  of  disadvantaged 
Americans  in  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
communities  all  across  the  land.  The 
poor  have  joined  this  war.  They  believe 
In  it — they  are  part  of  it — and  they  now 
look  to  us  to  enable  their  battle  against 
joblessness.  Illiteracy,  and  the  other  basic 
conditions  of  poverty  to  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seen  remarkable 
and  heartwarming  progress  in  the  war 
on  poverty  in  Rhode  Island,  where  about 
52.000  poor  people  are  Involved  In  com- 
munity action  programs  alone.  As  of 
Septranber  1,  total  Federal  support  of 
antlp>overty  programs  in  Rhode  Island 
amounted  to  $10,133,732.  Antlpoverty 
programs  are  in  operation  in  all  of  the 
State's  five  coimtles,  and  all  programs 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  are  underway  in  Rhode  Island. 

Comprehensive  and  Imaginative  com- 
munity action  efforts  have  been  laimched 
in  Providence,  Warwick,  and  Pawtucket. 
and  are  experiencing  a  high  degree  of 
success.  In  Providence  alone,  there  are 
neighborhood  resources  centers  and 
youth  centers,  a  legal  services  program, 
a  small  business  development  center,  an 
emplosonent  progrtmi,  an  limovative  and 
exciting  community  school  project  for 
children  and  adults  in  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods, and  a  large  Headsttui;  program, 
among  other  projects. 

Progress  for  Providence  Is  emerging  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  antlpoverty 
agencies  In  the  Northeast,  with  over 
$4,300,000  In  CAP  grants  so  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  progress  being 
made  in  Rhode  Island  Is  reflected  all  over 
America.  In  less  than  2  years,  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  brought  home  to  an 
estimated  8  million  poor  Americans — 1 
out  of  every  4  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

Antlpoverty  progrsons  have  been 
launched  in  2,971  of  the  3,132  counties 
In  the  United  States.  And  from  virtually 
every  quarter  come  fervent  pleas  for  an 
even  greater  effort — for  vastly  expanded 
community  action  programs,  for  year- 
round  Hcadstart  projects,  for  legal  serv- 
ices programs,  for  foster  grandparents, 
upward  bound,  neighborhood  multiserv- 
Ices  centers,  health  centers,  projects  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  in  migrant  la- 
bor streams. 

The  poor  want  and  need  more  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  projects,  which 
have  already  provided  an  invaluable  op- 
portunity to  earn  and  learn  to  about 
700.000  disadvantaged  young  Americans. 

The  poor  need  an  expanded  work-ex- 
perience program,  and  rural  antlpoverty 
loans,  and  small  business  incentive  loans. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  poor  need  and 
deserve  the  support  of  this  body  in  striv- 
ing to  get  themselves  permanently  out  of 
poverty. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  and  encour- 
aging things  about  the  war  on  poverty, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  program's  capacity 
to  develop  and  initiate  limovative  and 
unorthodox  projects  which  attack  the 
unmet  needs  of  the  poor.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  what  I  mean  is  OEO's 
program  to  Improve  the  health  services 
available  to  the  poor,  who  have  generally 
found  good  medical  and  dental  treat- 
ment far  beyond  their  grasp.  Poor 
health,  and  the  inability  to  surmount 
serious  disease,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  tragic  aspects  of  poverty. 

Now  the  community  action  program 
is  engaged  In  assisting  communities  to 
meet  this  problem  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  institution — the  neigh- 
borhood health  center.  These  neighbor- 
hood centers  will  provide  the  one  door  of 
access  to  all  the  health  services  needed 
by  the  residents  of  a  poor  neighborhood. 

The  centers  provide  outpatient  serv- 
ices to  all  members  of  the  family  in  a 
single,  conveniently  located  setting. 
These  services  include  preventive  medi- 
cine, diagnosis  and  medical  treatment, 
dental  care,  mental  health,  and  personal 
health  counseling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  center's  program  of 
comprehensive  health  service  is  Inte- 
grated with  all  existing  publicly  financed 
health  services,  including  programs  of 
maternal  and  child  care;  tuberculo6l<<, 
venereal  disease,  and  chronic  disease  de- 
tention and  control;  ccMnmunlty  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  services, 
and  so  on.  The  neighborhood  health 
center  collaborates  with  each  of  these 
resources  to  have  their  services  provided 
to  the  neighborhood's  families  through 
the  center.  The  health  center  Is  also  ex- 
pected to  work  out,  vrtth  appropriate 
local  agencies,  arrangements  whereby  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programs  which 
now  provide  funds  for  health  services, 
can  be  integrated  within  the  center. 
This  includes,  particularly,  welfare  med- 
ical care  pasrments  for  persons  on  public 
assistance  and  for  other  needy  persons. 
Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  neighborhood 
health  center  Is  becoming  a  model  of 
war-on-poverty  coordlitation. 

Any  specialty  service  provided  away 
from  the  center  and  all  hospitalization 
is  coordinated  by  the  center.  Any  pa- 
tient who  is  referred  elsewhere  for  treat- 
ment knows  where  he  is  going  and  for 
what  purpose,  and  is  expected  when  he 
gets  there.  In  this  way.  the  burden  of 
converting  existing  fragmented  services 
and  programs  into  a  coherent  and  effec- 
tive whole  is  shifted  from  the  poor  fam- 
ily to  the  center.  This  Is  what  I  mean  by 
accomplishment  In  this  program. 

In  addition  to  the  integrative  function 
the  centers  perform,  they  are  also  dem- 
onstrating new  ways  of  involving  the 
residents  of  poverty  neighborhoods  In 
policymaking  and  as  nonprofessicmal 
employees.  There  is  also  retison  to  be- 
lieve that  these  centers  may  provide  a 
setting  in  which  much-needed  innova- 
tions in  the  training  and  utilization  of 
scarce  health  manpower  can  be  devel- 
oped. 

These  centers,  in  rural  Mississippi,  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Den- 
ver, Boston,  and  New  York  City,  are  be- 
ing operated  under  a  variety  of  auspices, 
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including  local  health  depaJimentB, 
teaching  hospitals,  and  medical  schools. 
To  date  OEO  has  Invested  about  $10  mil- 
lion In  the  neighborhood  healtli  center 
program.  To  my  mind,  Mr.  Chsdrman,  It 
is  terribly  Important  that  this  exciting 
program  of  comprehendve,  family-cen- 
tered, neighborhood-oriented  health 
services  for  the  poor  be  continued  and 
expanded.  Like  Headstart,  legal  serv- 
ices, and  many  other  Innovative  anti- 
poverty  programs,  it  is  meeting  an  ur- 
gent need,  and  Is  helping  to  show  that 
American  concepts  of  equality  :ind  hu- 
man dignity  are  not  merely  empty 
slogans. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
add  a  word  of  praise  for  Sargent  Shriver 
and  his  hard-working  OEO  stiff,  who 
have  done  so  much  In  such  a  short  time 
to  make  the  war  on  poverty  a  source  of 
hope  and  motivation  for  mllliors  of  our 
disadvantaged  fellow  citizens.  When  we 
stop  to  consider,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
budget  authorized  by  the  pending  bill 
woxild  account  for  less  than  2  cents  of 
every  tax  dollar — ^but  would  serve  mil- 
lions of  poor  Americans  living  Jn  urban 
and  rural  slums  in  all  50  States — then 
it  seems  to  me  that  oppoeitior.  to  this 
bill  becomes  extremdy  difficult  to  Justify 
or  explain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  will  not  break 
faith  with  32  million  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  live  in  poverty,  and  look  to  us 
to  help  them  break  poverty's  vicious 
cycle.  I  will  have  no  part  of  l(«islatlve 
irresponsibility  <«•  social  cynicism.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
arguments  can  be  given  both  pro  and  con 
on  the  subject  of  antipoverty  lejlslation, 
its  operation,  and  especially  its  legislative 
history. 

However,  the  need  for  this  type  of  Fed- 
eral activity  cannot  be  argued  away  by 
the  silly  arguments  of  opponents  who 
base  their  opposition  on  what  they  call 
the  mismanagement  of  this  act  of  the 
Congress. 

The  need  for  antipoverty  legislation 
has  been  firmly  established  by  the  facts 
of  life  in  these  United  States.  Too  many 
families  have  been  locked  into  poverty 
for  too  long.  Congress  cannot  Ignore 
this  fact  and  while  we  may  make  mis- 
takes the  biggest  mistake  would  be  to 
ignore  the  facts  of  life  and  the  existence 
of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  our  drive 
to  eliminate  poverty  as  a  way  of  life  with- 
in the  United  States  of  America.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  testimony  given  before 
the  committee  studying  the  impact  of 
Imports  on  VS.  employment  Is  further 
proof  of  the  need  for  the  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  men  and 
women  whose  Jobs  are  exported  to  for- 
eign countries  by  our  trade  policies? 

This  testimony  is  only  a  small  part  of 
record  in  this  area  of  employment  losses 
due  to  trade.  In  this  small  but  vital  in- 
dustry alone,  5.000  actual  Jobs  have  been 
lost  plus  4,000  Jobs  not  available  from  the 
increased  use  of  pottery  products.  This 
means  that  9,000  American  workers  di- 
rectly and  about  27,000  indirectly  are 
candidates  for  the  poverty  class  beca\ise 
ol  Job  losses. 


Mr.  Chairman.  720  automotive  parts 
workers  are  receiving  $70  a  week  or  more 
because  of  the  Jobs  lost  to  Canada  in  the 
operation  oi  the  free  trade  automotive 
deal  with  that  imtion. 

Over  10  percent  of  the  total  steelworic- 
er  Jobs  were  displaced  by  steel  imports 
in  1965 — 79,000  workers  or  more  than  the 
total  payroll  of  Jones  &  Laughlin  and 
Armco  Steel  Cos.  combined. 

Do  not  let  us  kid  ourselves  about  this 
bill  costing  too  much  and  that  it  is  tem- 
porary legislation.  In  my  opinion,  unless 
we  change  our  trade  policies  this  legis- 
lation will  cost  meuiy  billions  more  and 
will  be  with  us  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  following 
information  should  be  available  for  all 
Members  and  ask  that  this  be  made  part 
of  the  Record: 
BooNOMic  Oppoktunitt  Amenskemts  or  1966 

BACKaKOTTND 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(Pli.  W-462)  authorized  $947.5  mUUon  for 
the  first  year  of  a  3 -year  War  on  Poverty. 
Congress  actuaUy  appropriated  $785.4  million 
for  anti-poverty  programs  In  FY  1965.  Con- 
gress authorized  $1,785  blUlon  and  appro- 
priated $1.5  billion  for  anti-poverty  programa 
in  FY  1968.  For  brief  description  of  the  pro- 
grams through  which  the  War  on  Poverty  la 
being  carried  on  see  this  Fact  Sheet,  pp.  5-6. 

ACCOMPUSHMEHTS    (AS    OP   JUNE    3,    1966) 

In  Just  20  months  the  War  on  Poverty  has 
reached  11,000.000  Americana,  one  out  at 
three  of  the  nation's  poor.  OEO  programs 
have  operated  In  2,932  of  the  3,132  coxmtles 
of  the  UJS.  Twenty-one  States  have  had 
anti-poverty  programs  In  all  of  their  coun- 
ties. 

One  of  the  most  successful  anti-poverty 
programs  has  been  Project  Head  Start  which 
provides  deprived  pre-schoolers  with  the  edu- 
cational, social,  cultural,  and  medical  at- 
tention they  need  to  put  them  on  a  level 
with  more  privileged  children  when  they  en- 
ter kindergarten  or  first  grade.  The  1966 
summer  project  Head  Start  prepared  661.000 
deprived  pre-school  children  In  2,398  com- 
munities for  regular  school.  A  nationwide 
program,  it  operated  through  11,068  centers 
served  by  53,269  professionals  and  186.431 
non-prof  esslonala. 

In  addition.  Head  Start  follorgr-througb 
programs,  held  after  school  hours  for  last 
summer's  head  starters,  and  year-round  pro- 
grams for  3-4  year  old  youngsters,  have  bene- 
fited 203,000  children.  This  summer  Head 
Start  will  reach  some  560,000  pre-schoolers. 
A  winter  enrollment  of  193.000  Is  anticipated. 

•  •  •  27,260  young  men  and  women  are  en- 
rolled In  103  Job  Corps  Centers,  including 
82  conservation  camps,  8  urban  centers  for 
men,  9  for  women,  and  4  special  centers. 

•••  1,155  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  proj- 
ects have  been  approved  In  FY  1966  providing 
work-experience  opportunities  for  328,328 
youths. 

•••  1,120  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  participated  in  Work-Study  programs. 

•••  5,358  Community  Action  grants  total- 
ing $532,083,499  have  been  made. 

***  44  States  have  received  final  approval 
of  their  Adult  Basic  Education  programs. 

•••  239  Work-Experie-nce  projects  have 
been  approved  providing  retraining  and  em- 
ployment for  128.355  hard-core  unemployed 
adults. 

***  26.150  Aural  loans  totaling  more  than 
$42.8  million  have  been  made  to  individuals, 
and  379  co-op  loans  totaling  over  $4.9  mlUlon 
have  been  made  to  corporations. 

*••  1.449  SmaU  Business  loans  totaling 
over  $16  million  have  been  made. 

•••  3.389  VISTA  Volunteers  are  serving 
the  poor  on  285  poverty  projects  in  46  States. 


ADMIM IBTKATIOH   RECOICMXiaUfTIONS 


^  In  his  Jan.  24. 1966.  Budget  message,  Fred- 
dent  Johnson  requested  an  expansion  o{  the 
War  on  Poverty  with  a  FY  1967  appropriation 
of  $1.75  bUlion.  The  Administration's  blllB, 
HJL  13391  (Powell.  D..  N.T.),  H.R.  13392 
(Gibbons,  D.,  Fla.),  and  S.  3164  (Clakk,  d., 
Pa.),  extend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
through  June  30,  1970,  with  a  FY  1967  au- 
thorization of  $1.76  billion.  It  extends  90 
percent  Federal.  10  percent  local  financing 
for  one  additional  year  and  makes  other  sig* 
nlficant  changes  designed  to  Improve  the 
anti-poverty  programs. 

ROTTSE  COMMRTEE  ACTION   (R.  REFT.  1568) 

Following  hearings  held  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  the  War  on  Poverty,  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  on 
Jime  1.  1966,  favorably  reported  a  clean  bill, 
HJl.  15111,  extending  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram through  June  30,  1970,  and  authorizing 
$1.75  billion  tor  FY  1967.  The  Committee  ap- 
proved the  amo\int  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, however,  significant  changes 
were  made  in  the  program  allocations,  and, 
in  particular,  for  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  Project  Head  Start  which  received 
Increased  funds  under  the  clean  bill. 

Provisions  of  HJl.  1511,  Ek:onomic  Opportu- 
nity Amendments  as  reported  (H.  Rept. 
1568): 

A.  Extends  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
programs  through  June  30,  1970.  and  author- 
izes $1.76  blUlon  for  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams tn  FY  1967. 

Breakdown  of  Funds: 

■ntle  I: 

a.  Job  Corps — $200  million. 

b.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — $496  mll- 
llon. 

■ntle  n: 

a.  Community  Action  Programs — $805.5 
million  (total). 

Head  Start — $352  million.  ° 

Legal  Services — $22  million. 

Narcotic  RehablUtatlon — $12.5  mllUon. 

Emergency   Family   Loans — $8   million. 

Public  Service  Employment— $88  million. 

Unearmarked — $323  million. 

b.  Adult  Basic  Education — $26.5  million. 
Title  ni: 

a.  Rural  Loans — $24.5  mUUon. 

b.  Migrants— $32.5  mlUlon. 
•ntle  IV: 

a.  Small  Business  Loans — 0. 
Title  V: 

a.  Work  Experience— $119  mllUon. 
Title  VI: 

a.  Oeneral  Administration — $15  million. 
Title  Vin: 

a.  VISTA — $31  mllUon. 
B.  Amendments  to  Economic  Opportunity 
Act: 
•nuel: 

1.  Job  Corps: 

a.  Limits  Job  Cwps  capacity  to  45,000  en- 
roUees.  Requires  minimum  of  10,000  young 
women  enroUees  by  July  1,  1967. 

b.  Requires  at  least  one  pilot  project  to 
determine  feaslblUty  of  Integrating  day  en- 
roUees into  residential  centers. 

2.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps: 

a.  Authorizes  Tninitnnm  of  $496  million 
for  FY  1967,  to  provide  180,000  summer  Jobe; 
180,000  Job  opportunities  for  in-school 
youths;  86,000  full  time  Job  opportunlUe* 
for  school  dropouts. 

b.  Retains  90  percent  Federal  financing 
indefinitely.  (Under  present  law  It  was  due 
to  drop  to  60  percent  on  Oct.  20,  1967.) 

c.  In-school  program:  Abandons  strict  16- 
21  age  llmltotion  and  Includes  studenU  m 
9th  through  13th  grades  and  students  m 
lower  grades  who  are  of  high  school  a^ 

d.  Out-of -school  program:  Improves  NTU 
proJecU  to  Include  not  only  work  expen- 
ence  but  other  assistance,  such  as.  bMic 
literacy  training  and  occupational  at^ 
training. 
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t.  Broadens  out-of-sch(^l  program  to  in- 
clude on-the-job  training  in  private  em- 
ploynaent.  with  NYC  paymg  training  costs 
and  employers  paying  wa^as. 

■nUe  n:  I 

1.  cominunlty  Action  Program: 

a.  Redefines  communli^  to  Include  any 
neighborhood  or  area  suffllciently  homogene- 
ous in  character  to  be  appiropriate  for  an  at- 
tack on  poverty,  regardless. Of  existing  bound- 
aries and  political  subdivisiions. 

b.  Representatives  of  ithe  various  geo- 
gr^hlcal  areas  in  a  coi^snunlty  who  are 
lerving  on  a  community  aQltton  agency  board. 
must  actually  Uve  in  the  ak-ea  they  represent, 
thus  assuring  maximum  jfeasibie  participa- 
tion of  the  poor. 

c.  Where  a  community  action  agency  pays 
an  employee  more  than  $42,500  per  year,  no 
part  of  the  amount  over  $l|^500  may  be  made 
from  Federal  funds,  and  l(>cal  funds  \iaed  to 
pay  the  excess  may  not  b^  Included  as  part 
of  local  matching  requLreinent. 

d.  Revises  section  pertajitiing  to  research, 
training  and  demonstrati^  projects  to  1) 
reduce  from  15  to  5  percett  portion  of  Title 
n  funds  available  for  the^  projects;  2)  re- 
quire all  such  projects  bej^art  of  an  overall 
plan  approved  by  Director  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies;  3)  require 
proposals  for  such  project^  be  filed  with  OEO 
regional  office  for  review  ^d  recommenda- 
tions. I 

e.  Requires  at  least  20  |  percent  of  funds 
available  for  Community  Adtlon  programs  be 
used  for  independently  ftmded  programs  In 
communities.  Independeiitly  funded  refers 
to  programs  of  limited  scope  and  operating 
concurrently  but  separately  from  the  overall 
community  action  agency!  The  purpose  la 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  groups  of  a  grass- 
roots nature  to  undertake;  projects  without 
being  forced  into  a  pattdm  of  conformity 
to  a  conununity  wide  org|LOlzation. 

f.  Contmues  present  90  percent  Federal  as- 
sistance to  June  30.  1967,  (when  it  will  drop 
to  80  percent.  Director  ifcitains  dlscretlon- 
iry  authority  to  permit  Jasslstance,  where 
necessay,  In  excess  of  regular  rate.  (Present 
law  provides  lor  90  percent  through  Aug.  20, 
1M7,  when  it  will  drop  to  50  percent.) 

g.  Public  Service  Employfinent :  Authorizes 
tli  million  In  FY  "67  to  prarlde  training  and 
public  service  jobs  for  the  kard-corc  unem- 
ployed. Work  experience  iflll  be  combined 
with  educational  and  tninlng  assistance. 
such  as,  basic  literacy  imd  occupational 
training. 

Persons  eligible — adults  ttom  low-Income 
families  who  have  been: 

1.  unemployed  for  ovei  16  consecutive 
weeks  OR 

2.  repeatedly  unemployec  lover  the  prior  2 
years  OR  ' : 

3.  underemployed  (less  than  20  hours  a 
wek)  for  over  26  consecutive  weeks. 

h.  Narcotics  RehabilitaUon:  Authorizes 
tliS  million  In  FY  '67  for  hew  experimental 
Pfogram  for  the  prevention  ot  narcotic  addlc- 
Oon  and  the  rehabilitation  of  over  5.000  ad- 
Jcts.  Program  to  be  based  on  nonlnstltu- 
nonal  approach  to  addicUon.  offering  a  Job 
wmblned  with  educational  $nd  training  as- 
sistance. I 

I  Emergency  Family  Ldans:  Authorizes 
W  mtJIton  in  FY  -67  to  est^ttUsh  program  of 
™«ii  toons  to  persons  from  low  income  f am- 
ui«  Who  are  confronted  with  financial  emer- 
»«We».  Loans  Umlted  to  ;$300  will  bear  2 
percent  annual  interest.    When  feasible  will 
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training  of  professional  and  nonprofessional 
staff. 

k.  Legal  Services:  Authorizes  $22  million 
to  continue  program  of  legal  services  to  the 
needy. 

2.  Adult  Basic  Education : 

a.  Expands  and  strengthens  program  to 
Include  not  only  reading  and  writing  Eng- 
lish, but  BimUar  basic  skills  as  arithmetic 
and  speech. 

b.  Permits  35  percent  of  funds  be  reserved 
for  special  project  grants  and  for  training 
of  adult  basic  education  teachers. 

c.  "nghtens  administration  of  State  plans, 
permits  more  flexible  application  of  funds 
to  programs  in  areas  of  greatest  need.  Sets 
forth  specific  priorities  governing  distribu- 
tion of  funds  and  assures  coordination  at 
State  and  local  levels  with  agencies  con- 
cerned with  poverty,  employment  and 
health. 

■ntlem: 

1.  Rural  Poverty:  a.  Increases  limit  on  15- 
year  loans  to  low-Income  rural  families  from 
present  $2,500  to  $3,500. 

Title  V: 

1.  Work  Experience:  a.  Program  divided 
between  HEW  and  Labor  Department  with 
Labor  providing  work  experience  training 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA)  and  HEW  providing 
pretralning,  basic  maintenance,  health,  basic 
education,  day  care  and  similar  supportive 
services. 

Title  VI: 

1.  Prohibits  any  person  whose  compensa- 
tion is  paid  from  Economic  Opportunity 
funds  from  taking  an  active  part  in  political 
campaigns. 

2.  Requires  efforts  be  made  to  assure  co- 
ordination between  OEO  programs  and  the 
public  employment  office  at  the  local  level. 

3.  Provides  for  the  establishment  of  In- 
formation service  centers  at  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  levels  to  collect,  correlate 
and  distribute  Information  concerning  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

'ntlevni: 
1.  VISTA: 

a.  Provides  monthly  stipend  of  $75  for 
volunteer  leaders.  (Present  $50  monthly 
stipend  for  volunteers  remains.) 

b.  Permits  16  percent  of  VISTA  funds  be 
available  for  special  VISTA  projects,  such  as. 
Involving  more  poor  people  as  volunteers. 

Statement  bt  Mr.  Pattl  Pelibt,  PEEsmENT, 
UNrTED  Brick  and  Clay  Workees  of  Amer- 
ica, Before  the  General  StrBCOMMrrrEE  on 
Labor,  House  Committee  on  Education 
AND  Labor,  September  27.  1966 
My  name  Is  PaiU  Pelfry,  and  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers 
of  America. 

TTie  ceramic  tile  Industry  in  the  VB.  Is 
currently  beset  by  two  major  disruptions. 

On  the  one  hand,  tight  money  has  severely 
limited  mortgages  and  curtailed  housing 
starts,  putting  a  severe  crimp  into  the  de- 
mand for  wall  and  floor  tile. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  expanded  domestic 
ceramic  tile  market  built  with  a  herculean 
effort  of  the  nj3.  industry-management 
and  workers  alike — has  been  systematically 
taken  over  by  Imports  from  Japan. 

nie  first  problem  is  something  that  we  In 
this  country  understand  and  can  cope  with. 
There  are  economic  fluctuations,  and  we  have 
the  machinery  for  dealing  with  them.   There 


v!  7™*  through  local  credit  unions  which     are  disruptions  caused  by  a  falling  off  of 
thrm.  h  ^  "^ted  1»  poverty  neighborhoods     new  bousing  starts,  but  government,  Indus 


J-Heod  Start:  Authorized  $352  million  In 
J,  "  P«™l«lng  sununer  Head  Start  en- 
™™«»t  of  560,000  chUdren  and  winter  Head 


try,  and  labor  have  the  wherewithal  ulti- 
mately to  get  things  back  on  the  track. 

However,  the  influx  of  Imports  from  Japan 
at  dumping  prices  complicates  the  situation 
drastically.    Tbe  problem  of  Imports,  com- 
«on5  'Liri"*^°  *°  improve  health,  nutrt-     blned  vrith  the  curtailment  of  the  market  for 
•emce.  f«,      *^"<=***o°  ai"*  mental  health     ceramic  tUe  caused  by  the  tight  money  situ- 
"«  ior  preschool  chUdren,  and  for  the     aUon.  Is  causing  the  dosing  of  plants  and 


Stan 


enrollment    of    193,W)0.      AddlUonal 


ti^  ^J*.^<^  *o  Improve  health,  nutrt 


the  elimination  of  Jobs  In  the  ceramic  tUe 
Industry. 

The  dlfllcxilty  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
import  comi>etltlon  becomes  clear  when  we 
realize  that  the  domestic  industry  stnd  labor 
unions  in  the  field  have  used  much  of  tae 
available  machinery  of  government  In  an 
attempt  to  win  relief,  but  to  little  avail.  The 
domestic  industry's  decline  has  been  ap- 
parent for  some  years,  with  an  accompanying 
loss  of  Jobe.  Where  there  were  more  than 
12.000  production  workers  In  the  industry 
a  decade  ago,  there  now  are  fewer  than  7.000. 
Productivity  has  Increased,  true  enough — 
and  by  a  very  respectable  30  percent — more 
BO.  in  fact,  than  in  U.S.  Industry  In  generaL 
But  the  market  has  grown  several  times 
that  much,  so  that  were  it  not  for  Imports 
there  would  be  4.000  more  workers,  not  5,000 
fewer. 

A  well  documented  antidumping  case 
brought  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  U.S. 
ceramic  tile  industry  against  all  the  Japanese 
wall  tile  manufacturers  has  generated  re- 
actions In  Japan  that  sound  like  penitence. 
ITie  Japanese  manufactiirers  say  they  have 
agre«»d  to  cut  back  their  exports  to  75  per- 
cent of  last  year's  figures;  that  Is.  April  1, 
1966.  to  March  1.  1967. 

■mey  have  also  decided  to  ban  sales  of 
second  quality  glazed  wall  tile  for  export 
to  the  U.S.  and  instead  to  limit  exports  to 
first  quality.  Higher  minimum  prices  were 
set  as  well.  Tbej  will  be  18  cents  per  sq. 
ft.  for  colored  tile  and  16  cents  for  white. 

Let  us  analyze  what  appears  to  be  a  far 
reaching  concession  by  the  Japanese. 

Iliese  actions  have  come  at  the  same  time 
that  the  U.S.  has  been  experiencing  a  very- 
sharp  decline  in  residential  construction. 
Housing  starts  over  the  past  year  have  de- 
clined from  1.4  million  in  1965  to  1  million  In 
1966.  or  a  decline  In  residential  construction 
of  25%.  ThiB  Is  about  equal  to  the  pur- 
ported voluntary  decrease  In  Japanese  wall 
tile  exports  to  the  U.S.  "Hierefore.  It  Is 
highly  questionable  whether  such  steps  to 
raise  export  prices  and  limit  the  quantity  of 
export  shipments  are  sufficient  to  offset  the 
injury  that  they  have  caused  UjS.  manufac- 
turers by  the  dumping  of  their  products  and 
otherwise  competing  unfairly  in  the  UJS. 
market. 

Tlie  Japanese  Industry  operates  as  an  ex- 
port cartel  out  to  secure  the  best  price  and 
volume  under  existing  market  conditions, 
with  no  regard  for  the  effects  on  the  host 
country.  The  case  against  them  is  a  strong 
one:  In  the  first  four  months  of  1966,  Just 
prior  to  the  Tteasury's  action  In  withholding 
of  appraisement  on  all  wall  tUe  shipments 
from  Japan,  exports  of  wall  tile  from  that 
country  averaged  4.9  million  square  feet  per 
month,  compared  with  8.8  million  in  1965.  or 
1.1  million  square  feet  per  month  more,  de- 
spite the  sharp  decUne  In  housing  starts 
here.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Japanese 
manufacturers,  anticipating  imminent  re- 
strictions from  the  U.S.  government  in  view 
of  the  dumping  complaint,  reacted  by  dump- 
ing more  tile  into  a  market  already  suffering 
the  sharp  decline  In  housing  starts.  Th\ia, 
they  deluged  the  U.S.  market  In  early  1966, 
and  there  was  a  cutback  when  Treasury  ap- 
peared ready  to  order  withholding  of  ap- 
praisement and  the  collection  of  a  bond  to 
cover  later  dumping  duties,  should  they  ba 
imposed.  At  the  same  time,  the  average  unit 
values  of  Japanese  wall  tile  were  appreciably 
lower  than  they  had  ever  been  even  when 
the  dumping  charges  were  being  made. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  to  Indicate  that  VS. 
law  on  dealing  with  illegal  and  tmfalr  acts 
of  competition  from  abroad  is  difficult  to  get 
moving  and  even  when  moving  treads  Ita 
way  slowly  and  deliberately.  So  if  there  Is 
an  urgent  case  of  workers  displaced  by  unfair 
foreign  competition,  current  laws  cant  help 
them  too  much. 
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Oun  la  a  free  eeoaomy.  and  we  would  like 
to  malnUln  It  that  way.  We  will  take  our 
cliances  on  the  ups  and  downa  of  our  econ- 
omy when  It  Is  free  to  move  up  and  down — 
as  In  the  case  of  tight  money  cutting  ba£k 
residential  construction.  We  know  this  situ- 
ation wlU  ultimately  adjust  itself. 

But  the  natxire  of  the  Import  oompetltlim 
that  we  have  been  facing  from  Japan  means 
that  decisions  on  the  future  of  the  ceramic 
tile  Industry,  and  therefore  the  future  of 
Jobs  In  that  Industry  are  highly  dependent 
on  what  the  Japanese  tile  cartel  decides  con- 
cerning exports  to  the  TX.S.  and  prices  In  the 
VS.  market. 

What  this  reexilts  In  Is  apparent  from  a 
letter  which  I  would  like  to  read  In  part. 

It  comee  from  Robert  G.  Bailey,  President, 
Paramount  Industries,  Paramoxint,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Paramount  Industries  was  formerly  known 
as  Pacific  TUe  and  Porcelain  Compainy.  The 
company,  Mr.  Bailey  said,  "was  engaged  In 
the  manufacture  of  glazed  ceramic  tile  from 
1033  until  1965"  and  "was  reoognlred  as  one 
of  the  leading  tile  manuf  actiuers  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States." 

For  several  years  prior  to  1965,  It  was  ap- 
parent, he  said,  that  the  pressuire  of  foreign 
Imports,  principally  from  Japan,  was  causing 
a  steady  deterioration  In  the  price  level  of 
domestic  made  tile  at  the  same  time  that 
costs  of  production  were  continuing  to  In- 
crease. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  that  It  became  apparent 
that  In  order  to  remain  In  the  ceramic  tile 
business.  It  would  be  necessary  to  effect  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  the  coet  of  manufac- 
turing the  product  through  mechtuilzatlon 
and  automation.  The  nature  of  the  business 
was  such  that  piecemeal  Improvements  were 
not  a  feasible  solution. 

But  In  1985  the  company  found  It  cotild 
not  finance  construction  of  suet  a  plant, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  distressed  situa- 
tion of  the  tUe  Industry  and  the  pessimistic 
view  with  which  most  investors  regarded 
the  Industry  because  of  Japanese  imports. 

On  June  9.  1965,  Hi.  BaUey  said,  employees 
of  the  company's  tile  business  totalled  193, 
and  on  November  13,  1065,  totalled  114. 
With  the  exception  of  approximately  10  em- 
ployees who  were  shifted  to  other  business 
conducted  with  the  company,  all  of  these 
amployeee  have  been  laid  off. 

The  case  of  Paramount  Industries  Is  not 
Isolated.  In  a  small  Industry  like  ceramic 
tile,  the  loss  of  even  a  few  cocnpanles  Is  a 
major  blow.  Companies  have  gone  out  of 
business  and  others  have  curtai:.ed  produc- 
tion and  employment — this  In  the  face  of  a 
far  larger  than  average  Increase  In  the  over- 
all market  for  ceramic  tile. 

Behind  all  these  developments  are  aoma 
rather  devastating  figures  of  a  marks*  In- 
vaded and  taken  over  by  foreign  Imports. 
Glased  wall  tile  Imports  rose  from  almost 
aero  In  1947  to  26.6  percent  of  the  domestic 
Duarket  today.  Unglaeed  mosaic  floor  tile 
started  at  aero  at  about  the  same  time  and 
now  stand  at  63.6  percent  of  the  dcanestlc 
market. 

And  there  Is  considerable  evidence  gathered 
by  the  IJJB.  manufacturers  that  shows  that 
the  Japanese  have  taken  over  these  markets 
by  selling  at  dumping  prices  substantially 
below  prices  for  comparable  products  In  their 
home  market,  that  they  have  falsified 
Customs  documents  to  conceal  dumping,  and 
that  they  have  misappropriated  American 
brand  names  and  trademarks  to  hide  their 
Japanese  origin.  In  addition  other  coun- 
tries, notably  Canada  and  Australia,  have 
similarly  complained  of  the  dxmnplng  ot 
Japanese  ceramic  tile.  Australia  baa  al- 
ready taken  action  to  stop  this  dumping,  and 
we  understand  Canada  plans  also  to  take 
almllar  steps. 

What  this  all  means  la  that  something 
more  has  to  be  done  to  allay  the  severe 


effects  on  workers  of  a  calculated  economic 
Invasion  from  abro«ul. 

One  way,  we  believe,  to  do  this  Is  by  effect- 
ing a  much  faster  system  for  detecting  and 
acting  on  disruptive  imports.  A  complaint 
procedure,  perhaps,  could  be  established  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  when  a  group 
of  workers  sees  a  threat  to  their  Jobs  caused 
by  excessive  Imports  of  a  product.  The  Sec- 
retary would  then  have  a  preliminary  Inves- 
tigation ordered,  followed  by  a  recommenda- 
tion (If  It  were  so  indicated)  to  the  President 
to  temporarily  curtail  the  imports  In  ques- 
tion pending  a  fxiller  Investigation.  If  this 
had  been  done  In  ceramic  tile,  for  Instance, 
the  Illegal  and  unfair  market  practices  which 
allowed  the  Japanese  to  take  over  VB. 
ceramic  tile  sales  woxild  never  have  had  such 
far-reaching  effects. 

This  procedure  would  assure  everyone  his 
day  In  court,  but  wovild  do  It  with  mlmlmum 
disruption  to  the  domestic  Industry. 


Statemxnt  SuBierrraD  bt  thce  TTwrrxD  States 
PoTTXBS   Association   on   the   Impact   of 

IlCPOKTS  ON  TBX  AlCOUCAN  EaXTHZNWABX 
DtNNEBWAaX  INDXTSTXT,  BKFORX  TBX  17.8. 
HOTTSB    or    RXFESSBNTATIVBt    OCNXSAI.    SUB- 

coMMrrnx  on  Labos,  thb  Honobabu  John 
H.  DXMT,  Craibman 

I  am  John  T.  Hall,  acting  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  TYade  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Potters  Association  offices  of  which 
are  located  In  East  Uverpool,  Ohio,  and  am 
President  and  General  Manager  of  The  HaU 
China  Company  also  located  In  the  same  city. 
I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  seven  member 
plants  of  The  United  States  Potters  Associa- 
tion all  of  whom  are  producers  of  earthen- 
ware dlnnerware.  These  seven  plants  rep- 
resent approximately  70%  of  the  dollars  and 
approximately  60%  of  the  dozen  of  the 
domestic  production  In  this  field. 

The  United  States  Potters  Association  Is 
one  of  the  older  trade  associations  In  the 
United  States  having  Ita  beginning  In  1875. 
The  members  of  the  association  enjoyed  a 
moderately  prosperous  existence  until  the 
middle  nineteen  fifties  when  the  Impact  of 
Imports  from  low  wage  foreign  manufac- 
turers made  Itself  felt  with  a  vengeance. 

Now  we  all  know  that  we  of  the  United 
States  have  long  been  substantial  Importers 
of  goods  and  materials.  We  have  Imported 
raw  materials  which  are  not  domestically 
available  In  needed  quantity,  and  have  Im- 
ported manufactured  goods  to  satisfy  a 
domestic  demand  for  fashion,  design  and 
quality.  In  the  past,  price  has  not  been  a 
major  motivation  for  Importing  most  goods. 
However,  as  Infiatlon  has  pushed  our  general 
price  level  higher  and  higher,  more  and  more 
of  our  customers  have  turned  to  imported 
merchandise  pvirely  and  simply  because  this 
Imported  product  can  be  purchased  for  less 
money.  The  evil  of  this  Is  that  It  means  less 
production  and,  consequently,  fewer  Jobs  In 
this  country. 

First  let  MB  examine  why  the  Impcust  from 
foreign  manufacturers  was  not  felt  so 
acutely  untU  1964.  We  all  know  that  for 
forty  or  fifty  years  our  economy  has  been 
based  on  the  philosophy  of  high  wages  and 
high  productivity.  The  desirable  effects  of 
this  doctrine  were  clear.  It  would  lead  to 
lower  unit  costs,  Increased  purchased  power, 
and  Increased  general  consxunptlon  and 
market  expansion. 

Under  this  philosophy  our  large  mass  pro- 
duction Industries  developed.  They  felt 
secure  because  their  unit  cost  made  them 
ccxnpetltlve  with  the  European  manufac- 
turers. However,  there  were  other  industries 
that  were  not  suitable  to  mass  production 
technique,  or  at  least  were  still  without  the 
necessary  Inventions  to  make  such  produc- 
tion possible.  0\ir  Industry  falls  In  this  lat- 
ter classification. 

The  pottery  Industry  has  always  had  an 
Import  problem,  but  this  problem  became 


extremely  serious  four  or  five  years  after  th« 
war.  It  was  then  that  the  low  Europesn 
wage  rates  assumed  such  Importance,  {or 
our  government  In  an  effort  to  restore  the 
economies  of  the  war  torn  nations  shipped 
a  vast  amoxint  of  up-to-date  machinery, 
equipment  and  know-how  overseas.  This 
machinery,  equipment  and  know-how  bu 
not  been  sitting  Idly  by,  acctunulatlng  cob- 
webs.  It  Is  turning  out  goods  that  are  priced 
well  below  ours.  How  Is  this  possible?  It 
Is  possible  because  these  countries  hBve 
never  accepted  the  American  wage  philos- 
ophy. "Hiey  bought  or  accepted  only  hall 
of  our  system,  namely  the  technological 
half,  but  have  failed  to  embrace  the  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  worUng 
conditions  that  are  an  Integral  part  ot  our 
way  of  life. 

A  study  of  foreign  pottery  practices  and 
wage  rates  will  Illustrate  why  It  Is  no  longer 
a  surprise  that  the  pottery  Ifidustry  In  this 
coimtry  Is  not  competitive.  Many  foreign 
plants  are  far  larger  than  those  In  the  United 
States.  Several  European  plants  employ  over 
10,000  men  and  women  whereas.  In  this 
country,  our  largest  potteries  employ  lets 
than  3,000. 

Foreign  plants  utilize  the  most  modem 
labor-saving  equipment,  and  modern  man- 
agement techniques  which  have  provided  our 
competitors  with  factories  that  are  as  efficient 
as  any  In  the  United  States.  However,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  American  pottery 
Industry  expends  great  sums  of  money  for 
research  and  development  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  sales  techniques  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  our  Industry  Is  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  operated,  and  that  oui 
employees  are  as  skilled  as  any  In  the  world. 
In  addition  to  these  modern,  efficient  lac- 
tones, our  competitors  enjoy  wage  rates  tax 
below  those  paid  in  this  country.  For  ex- 
ample, a  caster  making  a  teapot  In  the  fac- 
tories that  are  members  of  the  UJSJ*A.  will 
earn  approximately  $3.70  per  hour  (fringes 
Included).  His  German  counterpart  will 
produce  the  same  number  of  teapots  per  day 
for  about  11.06*  per  hour  and  the  Japanese 
tradesman  will  1>e  paid  about  36  cents*  per 
hour. 

A  person  running  a  plate  forming  machine 
In  the  United  States  earns  about  $2.95  per 
hoiu:  (fringes  Included) .  The  operator  ol  a 
similar  machine  In  Italy  will  receive  57 
cents*  per  hour,  and  a  Japanese  will  do  the 
same  work  for  86  cents*  per  hour. 

The  aforementioned  examples  of  the  dis- 
parity in  wages  between  the  American  potter 
and  his  foreign  covmterpart  Illustrate  the 
difference  In  wages  that  prevail  In  all  crafts. 
Since  foreign  pUnts  make  ware  Just  at 
efficiently,  but  pay  wages  that  are  only  a 
fraction  of  what  is  paid  the  American  work- 
men, It  is  easily  understood  why  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Potters  Association 
employed  12,000  people  in  1948  and  have  but 
4,162  on  their  rolU  now.  why  the  association 
member  plants  manufactiued  27,466,053 
dozens  of  ware  in  1948  and  made  but  U,- 
126,381  dozens  In  1966.  why  the  employees  ol 
the  member  plants  worked  25,895,846  hours 
in  1948  and  worked  but  6,658,280  hours  in 
1966.  (This  is  graphically  explained  by  Ex- 
hibit 1)  and  why  the  United  States  Potters 
Association  had  a  membership  of  24  plants 
making  earthenware  In  1954  and  now  has  bu; 
seven  members.  Those  companies  that  have 
gone  out  of  business  are : 

1964— Continental  BCUns;  Cronln  ChlM 
Company. 

1966— WeU  of  CallfomU;  Crown  Pottaies 

Company. 

1956— Paden  City  Pottery  Co.;  Southern 
Potteries  Co.;  American  Limoges  Pottery  w)- 

1067— Santa  Anita  Pottery;  HoUydale 
Pottery. 
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1058— Vernon  Kilns;  C^<0oikBTUle  Cblna  Co.; 

Pope-Gosser  China  Co.    j 

1959 — Steuben  vUle  Pot  tsry. 

1960 — Universal  Potterias,  Inc. 

1961 — W.  S.  George  Pottery  Co. 

1062 — Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Co. 

1964 — French  Saxon  China  Co. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  with  one 
exception  this  decrease  In  membership  was 
not  due  to  acquisition  or  merger.  Sixteen  of 
these  plants  were  either  liquidated  or  went 
bankrupt.  The  only  exception  was  that  of 
the  Prench-Saxon  China  Company  of  Sebrlng, 
Ohio.  The  Royal  China  Company  of  the 
same  city  acquired  the  French-Saxon  China 
Company  which  was  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy In  1964.  This  plant  has  seldon  rtrn 
since  the  acquisition. 

The  pUght  of  this  Industry  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  government  agencies.  The  United 
States  Department  of  LaTJor,  m  its  analysis, 
dated  April,  1962,  entitled,  "The  Relationship 
between  Imports  and  Employment."  made 
the  following  summary  of  findings,  as  far  as 
U  pertinent  herein,  at  pa^t  74: 

"SUM MABT  OF  tRXNOINOS 

"The  competition  of  increased  Imports  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  major  factors 
Influencing  the  downwai-d  trend  of  recent 
years  in  employment  and  output  in  the 
earthenware  and  household  china  segments 
but  not  in  the  conunerclal  (hotel  and  restau- 
rant) segment  of  the  d<>mestlc  pottery  in- 
dustry. Imports  of  earthenware  and  house- 
bold  china  roee  rapidly  between  1954  and 
1960  (142  percent  and  60  percent,  respec- 
tively) ,  and  Increased  to  la  substantial  share 
or  the  U.S.  market  (27  percent  for  earthen- 
ware and  90  percent  for  household  china  In 
1960).  The  consensus  of  most  manufactur- 
ers and  Importers  consulted  for  this  study 
was  that  the  Increases  Ih  the  share  of  the 
market  going  to  foreign  suppliers  were  chiefly 
due  to  the  substantial  price  differentials  fa- 
voring Imports,  especially  thoee  from  Japan." 

It  is  simple  business  knowledge  that  if  sev- 
eral manufacturers  of  a  particular  Industry 
go  out  of  that  business,  normally,  the  re- 
maining manufacturers  of  the  Industry  in- 
crease their  business  to  about  the  same  ex- 
tent as  that  held  by  th^  outgoing  compa- 
nies. In  the  matter  upder  consideration 
seventeen  domestic  companies  manufactur- 
ing earthenware  dlimerwwe  went  out  of  that 
business,  between  the  period  of  1954  to  date. 
However,  the  domestic  cotopanles  remaining 
in  business  not  only  dldl  not  get  the  busi- 
ness formerly  held  by  thb'  outgoing  compa- 
nies, but  their  own  businesses  also  declined 
drastically  during  the  same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  seventeen  domestic 
companies  going  out  of  btwiness,  during  the 
same  period  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increased;  the  groas  national  product 
increased;  the  expendable  income  Increased — 
but  the  production  and  s^Jea  of  the  remain- 
ing earthenware  dlnnerwbre  manufacturers 
decreased.  Even  if  there;  were  no  available 
rtatlstlcs  conclusively  shpwlng  that  all  of 
this  additional  business  Went  to  Importers 
ol  like  and  directly  competitive  articles,  our 
own  common  sense  would  tell  us  that  the 
business  is  going  somewhere,  and  if  not 
domesUcally,  then  It  muit  be  going  to  for- 
eign manufacturers.  However,  we  do  not 
nave  to  look  very  far  or  tp  even  stretch  our 
Imiglnatlona.  because  the  statistics  avall- 
wle  to  this  Committee  ooncluslvely  show 
tnat  the  Imports  of  middle  and  low  coet 
cnlnaware  dlnnerware  and  Imports  of  earth- 
enware dlnnerware  have  increased,  not  pro- 
Pwtionally  to  the  factors  above  mentioned, 
»Jrt.  we  beUeve,  have  adtually  taken  over 
"«ctJy  the  sales  and  production  of  the 
^™P*nle8  which  ceased  to  manufacture 
™«e  arUcles.  Furthermore,  these  same  for- 
eign manufacturers  have  capitalized  on  the 
increese  In  population  In  the  cotmtry,  and 
^  Increase  in  expendable  Income,  at  the 


direct  expense  of  the  remaining  domestlo 

earthenware   dlnnerware  manufacturers. 

The  tremendous  drop  In  employment  and 
production  of  the  American  seg^ment  of  the 
industry  is  easily  understood.  Due  to  the 
vast  Increase  of  imports  from  low  wage  for- 
eign zoanufactiirers.  the  American  earth- 
enware producer  is  no  longer  competitive. 
Imports  from  low  wage  foreign  countries 
first  absorbed  the  lucrative  depcu-tment 
store  business,  forcing  the  American  manu- 
facturers Into  the  unstable,  low  profit,  high 
voliune.  premium  and  super  market  lines 
for  this  typ»e  of  operation  was  not  considered 
desirable  by  the  importer.  We  now  find, 
however,  lower  priced  Imported  china  and 
good  grades  of  foreign  made  earthenware 
entering  this  field.  Some  of  the  larger 
super  market  chains  are  distributing  a  good 
grade  of  lower  priced  Japanese  China  thus 
eliminating  the  sales  possibility  of  American 
made  earthenware.  Loss  of  this  market 
could  be  catastrophic. 

In  order  to  seek  relief,  the  Association  In- 
stituted an  "escape  clause"  action  before  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  1962. 
This  action  was  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Expansion 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended.  However,  before 
the  matter  was  finally  concluded,  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  our  case  had  to  be  adjudi- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  the  latter  act. 
The  new  act  Instituted  new  criteria  to  be 
met,  before  relief  could  be  given.  The  new 
criteria  held  that  the  pUght  of  a  domestic 
company,  in  order  to  secure  relief,  must  exist 
due  to  Increased  Imports  being  the  major 
factor.  The  prior  act  merely  held  that  It 
mxiBt  be  shown  that  there  was  an  Increase 
in  Imports  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
duty.  The  Commission,  in  our  case,  held 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  Industry 
was  injiu-ed,  but  it  was  not  the  major  factor 
contributing  thereto.  It  U  respectfully 
pointed  out  at  this  time,  that  no  domestic 
Industry  has  secured  relief  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  Section  301  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  to  date.  The  fact  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  offered  us  no  relief 
because  of  the  new  criterion  does  not  obliter- 
ate the  fact  that  the  Industry  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  scene. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  anyone  who 
faces  disastrous  Import  competition  imme- 
diately senses  the  source  of  the  difficulty. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  To  deny  the 
Importance  of  wages  In  the  competitive  strug- 
gle today  represents  refusal  to  face  facts. 

The  American  wage  earners,  be  they  em- 
ployees or  management,  do  not  want  some- 
thing for  nothing.  They  want  Jobs.  These 
Jobs  can  be  provided  only  If  government  will 
institute  programs  which  will  Inswe  fair 
competition  for  the  American  manufacturers. 
Protection  for  these  vulnerable  industries 
must  express  Itself  in  some  method  limiting 
the  Imports  of  certain  merchandise  until 
foreign  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits  more 
nearly  equal  those  of  the  United  States.  HM. 
17248  and  H.R.  16831  recognize  this  and  the 
UiUted  States  Potters  Association  Is  happy 
to  endorse  these  two  bills. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  T.  Hall. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  bill.  Billions 
of  dolltirs  have  been  expended  on  this 
program,  and  yet  It  still  has  not  gotten 
off  the  ground  after  more  than  2  years. 
It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  pour  addi- 
tional funds  into  the  poverty  program  as 
it  is  now  being  administered — or  should 
I  say  maladministered.  The  poor,  to 
whom  were  held  out  such  glowing  prom- 
ises, and  the  taxpayers,  who  are  footing 
the  bill,  have  been  pitifully  short- 
changed. 


The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall  when 
this  program  was  first  conceived.  If  you 
will  look  back  over  the  statonents  made 
by  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  In 
the  summer  of  1964  when  the  enabling 
legislation  was  being  considered  here, 
you  wiU  see  the  warnings  of  waste  and 
rampant  bureaucrsicy  that  have  marked 
the  war  on  poverty  from  its  inception. 

We  did  not  want  our  predictions  to 
come  true,  but  their  inevitability  was 
assured  by  the  incredibly  loose  drafting 
of  that  something-for-everybody  bill. 
It  was  impossible  to  imderstand  c(Mn- 
pletely  what  was  proposed  in  the  bill 
because,  to  an  unprecedented  extent, 
what  would  emerge  in  practice  would  be 
shaped  by  the  individuals  responsible  for 
administering  the  programs  rather  than 
from  guidelines  set  forth  in  the  legisla- 
tion itself.  Another  of  the  many  glar- 
ing defects  in  the  bill  was  the  attempt  to 
wage  war  on  poverty  in  the  1960's  with 
discredited  weapons  of  the  1930's. 

Since  programs  undertaken  with  pov- 
erty funds  were  begun  in  Cincinnati,  I 
have  been  closely  following  develop- 
ments. Earlier  this  year,  I  demanded 
justification  of  the  prop<»ed  sillocatlon 
of  $36,000  by  the  Cincinnati  Community 
Action  Commission  for  public  relations. 
I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Shriver  that  the 
needs  of  the  poor  are  not  being  served  by 
programs  of  this  type.  To  me,  this  pro- 
posal was  another  indication  of  why 
there  is  so  much  criticism  of  the  poverty 
program  today. 

Fortunately,  the  waste  was  somewhat 
trimmed  when  the  board  reconsidered 
its  action  and  voted  instead  to  set  up  a 
$22,800  a  year  program.  It  should  not 
be  necesssury  to  spend  even  this  amount 
to  enhance  the  image  of  anti-poverty 
programs.  Nothing  beats  good,  effec- 
tive work  to  win  good,  effective  publicity. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  city  solici- 
tor ruled  that  the  publicity  plan  vote 
was  Illegal  since  only  11  of  the  CAC's  38 
members  were  present  at  the  meeting 
when  the  program  was  approved,  not 
a  quorum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  de- 
cisions made  at  this  "no  quorum"  meet- 
ing were  declared  null  and  void.  Durixig 
this  particular  meeting,  programs  were 
approved  costing  a  total  of  $1,837,107. 
With  the  expenditure  of  such  a  large 
sum  at  stake.  It  would  seem  the  board 
could  at  least  have  waited  until  a  quorum 
was  present  before  taking  such  action. 
In  this  connection.  The  Cincinnati  Post 
&  Times  Star  said: 

The  Community  Action  Commission  now 
must,  in  effect,  begin  all  over. 

The  ruling  of  the  agency's  legal  adviser. 
City  Solicitor  McClaln,  that  decisions  made 
at  a  no  quorum  meeting  are  null  and  void 
sets  the  stage  for  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  CAC's  operations. 

The  CAC  was  created  20  months  ago  with 
a  board  of  16  members.  It  has  grown  stead- 
ily and  now  numbers  38.  Most  of  the  board 
members  have  ex[>erienoe  In  civic  or  polit- 
ical life  and,  on  the  surface,  it  appears  in- 
credible that  the  CAC  could  have  made  such 
a  miserable  record  with  its  twlstings  and 
turnings,  off-again  on-again  decisions  of  re- 
cent months. 

A  nmjor  problem  is  absenteeism.  It  Is 
certainly  true  that  busy  men  and  women 
cannot  attend  every  meeting;  It  is  equally 
true  that  when  10  or  12  members  make  a 
decision,  there  la  no  evidence  that  this  is 
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a  majority  view.  Either  the  majority  quonmi 
rule  miist  be  respected  or  the  CAC  should 
Invite  the  perennial  absentees  to  retire  .  .  • 

The  CAC  has  the  direct  responsibility  for 
the  prudent  and  useful  spending  of  $5  mil- 
lion or  more  In  tax  funds  annually  in  this 
area.  Some  of  the  spending  Ideas  proposed 
by  the  director  and  staff  would  be  tossed  but 
summarily  as  "boondoggles"  If  laid  before 
any  local  government  where  the  oCQclals  are 
directly  reeponaible  to  the  voters.  One  ex- 
ample la  a  work  experience  project  for  200 
xinskUled  men  to  be  administered  by  a  staff 
of  64,  starting  with  a  $14,000  a  year  chief. 

TiM  pulling  and  hauling  over  a  well- 
financed  public  relations  department  and 
over  the  adoption  of  a  iwlltlcal  activities 
ban  for  anti-poverty  employees  are  well- 
publicized  controversies  in  which  the  frac- 
tion present  at  a  pcutlcular  meeting  spoke 
for  the  CAC. 

And  while  I  am  quoting  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati press,  I  vrould  lllce  to  call  to  your 
attention  some  editorial  comments  from 
our  city's  other  respected  newspaper,  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  under  the  heading 
"It's  Past  Time  To  Review" : 

There  is  a  job  that  CAC  should  be  doing. 
The  Enquirer  believes  that  both  the  job 
and  the  general  public  (which  la  footing 
CAC'i  bUl)  should  be  getUng  a  far  better 
ahake  than  they  have  been  getting. 

The  Community  Action  Commission  has, 
on  at  least  two  rather  noteworthy  occasions, 
found  Itself  going  in  several  different  direc- 
tions at  the  same  time — then  met  itself  on 
Ita  return.  We  mean  its  Indecision  first  on 
the  matter  of  an  expenditure  of  (36,000  for 
an  Improved  public  relations  image,  and  sec- 
ond on  the  Involvement  for  war  on  poverty 
staff  workers  In  political  activity. 

The  edltorisd  continues : 

It  la  galling  to  know  that  some  of  the 
decisions  of  CAC  are  made  by  as  few  as  13 
of  the  3S-member  board.  We  have  been 
frankly  amazed  at  the  lack  of  slngleneea  of 
purpose. 

•  •  •  Despite  the  fact  that  it  depends 
solely  on  the  public  for  its  being,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  it  Is  the  public  it  Is  supposedly 
serving,  CAC  has  expressed  the  wish  to  hide 
behind  the  veil  of  its  charter  as  a  private, 
non-profit  organization  to  bold  some,  or  all, 
of  its  sessions  m  private. 

Its  intention  would  be  to  hold  the  meet- 
ings and  then  let  the  public  know  what  It 
has  done — maybe — by  calling  a  luress 
conference. 

We  wonder  if  there  is  something  about  the 
proceedings  that  CAC  finds  necessary  to 
hide,  or  whether  It  Is  trying  to  engage  In  a 
news-management  op^atlon  o\\  of  its  own. 

In  the  past  several  months  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  make  a  comprehensive 
review  of  our  local  poverty  program.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  tax 
dollars  had  been  expended  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati area  and  2  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  inception  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
I  thought  it  essential  to  ask  for  an  ac- 
counting of  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  numerous  projects  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati area. 

I  contacted  the  executive  director  of 
the  community  action  committee,  the  di- 
rector of  welfare  for  Hamilton  County, 
and  school  board  ofBclals  In  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  complete  picture  of  tangible  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  program.  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  have  any  great 
exipectatlons,  but  I  was  certainly  hope- 
ful that  some  concrete  achievements 
could  be  recorded.  Unfortunately,  even 
my  limited  optimism  was  unwarranted. 
The  director  could  not  name  one  family 


removed  from  welfare  rolls  as  a  result  of 
this  program. 

When  making  my  Inquiries  I  expected 
to  be  Informed  that  at  least  a  few  fami- 
lies had  been  taken  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  that  welfare  costs  were  lower  now 
than  before  inception  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. I  expected  that  since  3,000 
youths  have  been  employed  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  number 
of  high  school  dropouts  would  have  de- 
creased, for  it  is  my  understanding  that 
"the  Corps  seeks  to  assist  and  encourage 
young  men  and  women  to  stay  in  school 
full  or  part  time." 

I  was  advised  instead  that  whereas 
total  expenditures  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Welfare  Department  In  1963.  be- 
fore the  poverty  program,  were  $22,487,- 
002.59,  they  rose  to  $25,633,566.24  in 
1965,  an  Increase  in  excess  of  $3  million. 
I  also  noted  that  the  total  staff  numbered 
453  at  the  end  of  1960  and  had  jumped 
to  749  by  the  end  of  July  1966. 

In  1963  the  number  of  children  6  to 
17  years  of  age  who  were  not  in  the 
Cincinnati  public  schools  totaled  1,580. 
This  year,  according  to  data  I  received 
this  month  in  response  to  my  inquiry, 
2,718  children  of  school  age  were  not 
attending  school.  And  figures  furnished 
me  by  the  Hamilton  County  Board  of 
Education  indicate  that  the  niunber  of 
students  dropping  out  of  school  is  going 
up  instead  of  down. 

Most  appalling  to  me  was  the  Informa- 
tion— or  should  I  say  lack  of  informa- 
tion— ^I  received  upon  making  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  results  of  sending  368  Cincin- 
nati area  youth  to  Job  Corps  centers. 
My  inquiry  revealed  that  local  poverty 
officials  have  no  idea  whatsoever  what 
became  of  the  youth  who  were  accepted 
into  the  Job  Corps;  they  simply  cannot 
account  for  them.  We  do  not  know  if 
these  boys  and  girls  were  eventually 
placed  in  permanent  employment,  if  they 
entered  the  armed  services,  if  they  re- 
turned to  school,  or  if  they  ever  got  to 
the  center  in  the  first  place. 

Even  the  poverty  warrior  who  was 
asked  for  the  Job  Corps  information  con- 
ceded that  the  existing  system  is  not  s 
very  good  one.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
it  is  not  even  a  system  at  all  if  the  youth 
are  lost  track  of  completely  when  they 
leave  Cincinnati.  How  are  we  to  gage 
the  results  of  this  program  if  the  youth 
are  never  heard  from  again?  Consider- 
ing the  investment  of  more  than  $9,000 
for  each  enrollee,  OEO  should  be  able  to 
keep  better  records. 

In  pointing  out  these  deficiencies,  I 
am  not  unaware  that  an  undertaking 
of  this  magnitude  would  Inevitably  en- 
coimter  difBcultles  in  the  beginning. 
But  after  2  years  and  the  appropriation 
of  $2^  billion,  abuses,  scandals,  and 
waste  are  mounting  and  no  significant 
corrective  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
legislation. 

I  do  not  say  that  nothing  good  has 
come  out  of  the  expenditure  of  this  laree 
sum.  The  Headstart  program  has  made 
some  strides  but,  here  again.  It  seems 
that  even  the  program  called  the  most 
successful  in  the  war  on  poverty  is  be- 
combig  mired  in  bureaucratic  confusion. 
When  we  balance  accomplishments  and 
failures  there  Is  not  much  that  can  be 
put  on  the  achievement  side  of  the  scale. 


If  politics  had  been  kept  out  of  the  pov- 
erty war,  I  think  the  record  would  read 
a  lot  better. 

We  did  not  expect  miracles,  but  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  some  concrete  achieve- 
ments. Instead,  we  have  needless  dupli- 
cation of  existing  private.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral programs,  extravagant  mismanage- 
ment. Inexcusable  instances  of  extremely 
poor  judgment  and  mounting  scandals. 
For  these  reasons  I  will  vote  against  the 
bill  today. 

Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Chahnnan,  in  my 
own  backyard  in  Bridgeport  in  Connecti- 
cut, we  have  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  antipoverty  agency — ^ABCD— as  ex- 
citing an  illustration  as  there  is  any- 
where else  in  the  country  of  the  value 
and  validity  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  as  an  idea  and  as  an  activity. 

In  this  respect,  superintendent  of 
police,  Joseph  A.  Walsh,  has  said,  and  I 
quote: 

We  believe  that  the  ABCD  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  been  a  major  factor  in  help- 
ing to  reduce  juvenile  crime.  Without  the 
efforts  of  the  ABCD  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  in  getting  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  off  the  stireets  and  into  productive 
work,  the  Bridgeport  crime  rate  might  have 
far  exceeded  the  6%  rise  registered  on  a 
statewide  basia  over  the  past  year. 

But  the  effect  of  the  ABCD  Neighbor- 
hood  Youth  Corps  which  is  directed  by 
Charles  Tisdale  and  his  deputy,  James 
L.  CarroU,  and  the  Catholic  Youth  Orga- 
nization Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  di- 
rected by  Rev.  Louis  A.  Deprofio  goes  be- 
yond a  contribution  to  crime  reduction. 
During  the  summer  of  1965,  360  young 
men  and  women  were  assigned  by  ABCD 
to  jobs  in  such  participating  agencies  in 
the  Greater  Bridgeport  region  as  the 
YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the  Boys'  Club  of 
Bridgeport,  the  department  of  public 
purchases,  the  board  of  education,  the 
Archbishop  Sheehan  Center,  the  depart- 
ment of  parks  and  recreation,  the  Council 
of  Churches.  Goodwill  Industries,  and  the 
International  Institute. 

These  360  young  men  and  women  were 
chosen  from  among  1,295  who  clamored 
to  get  into  the  program.  They  variously 
served  as  everything  from  clerical  aids 
and  assistant  zookeepers  to  carpenter, 
glazier,  Ubrary.  and  recreational  aids— 
and  as  operators  of  mimeograph  and 
adding  m£u:hines. 

The  160  enrollees  of  the  CYO  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  had  jobs 
in  the  local  hospitals,  Ubraries,  and 
schools.  They  performed  such  functions 
as  nurses  aid,  emergency  room  and 
ward  assistant,  and  clerical  aid.  Such 
employment  meant  that  50  percent  of  the 
school  dropouts  in  the  program  were 
placed  in  permanent  jobs  wiUi  a  future. 
And  many  of  them  returned  to  school  in 
the  fall. 

More  than  200  of  ABCD's  enrollees 
started  savings  accounts  for  the  first 
time:  One  young  man,  as  a  result  of  ex- 
posure to  office  procedure,  enrolled  In  a 
correspondence  course  in  accounting. 
Thirty-five  young  men  and  women,  who 
were  school  dropouts,  were  persuaded  to 
resume  their  studies— and  10  borderline 
cases  similarly  returned  to  the  classroom 
in  the  fall.  This  year's  program  shows 
both  an  Increase  in  scope  and  variety  In 
the  kind  of  benefits  the  enrollees  receive. 
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This  year  there  are  700  pf  them  including 
150  dropouts  of  the  hard-core  type. 
They  have  been  agaitt  selected  from 
among  the  most  disadvantaged  youth  in 
Bridgeport — a  point  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  at  a  single  high  school — Bas- 
siclc— the  vocational  guidance  counselor 
identified  324  young  m^n  and  women  as 
eligible  under  the  OEO  poverty  index. 
Now  when  we  combihe  last  summer's 
ABCD  program  with  thkt  of  last  fall  and 
of  this  summer,  we  fin(8  that  more  than 
1400  youth  have  been  or  are  enrolled 
in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  we 
have  the  following  gralilfying  and  even 
startling  results: 

Seventy-five  school  dropouts,  with 
work  experience  and  fliscipUne  gained 
from  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
were  placed  in  fuU-tinje  jobs — some  as 
drill  press  and  grinder  operators  and  in 
machine  servicing  appijenticeship  train- 
ing programs  in  Avcol  Lycoming,  and 
National  Cash  Register:  others  were 
placed  as  machine  servicing  apprentices 
in  the  Coulter  L  Mckenzie  Co.,  and 
others  in  State  aind  municipal  civil  serv- 
ice categories  ranging  from  highway 
maintenance  to  record  flling.  The  Con- 
necticut National  Bank  has  hired  three 
teller  trainees  from  the  ABCD  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  apd  the  Howland 
Dry  Goods  Co.  another  j  three  as  tabulat- 
ing machine  operators,  In  the  current 
program,  two  are  enr(i|lees  training  as 
IBM  operators:  five  as  mechanics'  assist- 
ants at  the  Bridgeport!  airport,  eight  as 
firemen  aids,  and  the  list  further  in- 
cludes four  exterminator  assistants  and 
a  key  punch  operator. 

Typically,  too,  five Junwed  pregnant 
mothers  were  taken  ofc  the  welfare  rolls 
and  trained  as  clerk-tirpists  and  placed 
in  jobs:  Seven  parollee^  from  the  Con- 
necticut Reformatory  lat  Cheshire  are 
getting  a  new  lease  on  ^If  e  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps — itwo  of  them  have 
already  been  placed  in  jobs,  and  one  of 
them  returned  to  Chei^re  as  an  "in- 
corrigible." A  young  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  resource  person,  Alfred 
Rlbot,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  seven  in 
the  Nation  to  receive  the  Sargent  Shriver 
Scholarship  sponsored!  by  the  Institute 
in  International  Livink  and  Is  now  in 
Calcutta  studying  thej  Jower  depths  of 
poverty  at  firsthand.      ' 

Central  to  the  success  of  the  Bridge- 
port ABCD  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is 
a  system  of  ABCD  intensive  1  to  1  coun- 
seling under  which  each  enrollee  receives 
2  hours  a  week  of  hl^lily  personalized 
attention  focused  upon  his  career  plans, 
his  aspirations,  his  educational  needs  to 
prepare  himself  for  something  more  than 
casual  jobs  with  their  lack  of  future. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  are  the 
group  counseling  sessions  in  wMch  en- 
rollees frankly  exchange  their  views  and 
their  experiences.  As  a  result  of  this 
counseling  technique,  tihe  enrollees  have 
formed  In  their  own  "pockets  of  poverty" 
areas  their  own  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  councils.  These  deal  with  such 
neighborhood  problemi  as  improvement 
of  cultural  and  recreational  facilities, 
traffic  control  and  other  questions  with 
which  the  Youth  Corps  lenrollees  are  con- 
amed  as  aware  and  responsible  young 
Quiens. 


The  ABCD  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
coimselor,  frequently  a  public  school 
teacher,  is  recruited  from  the  six  ABCD 
neighborhood  "iXHJkets  of  poverty"  tar- 
get areas.  ABCD  has  foimd  that  such  a 
coimselor  tends  to  have  empathy  and 
imderstanding.  Since  he  has  conquered 
environmental  handicaps  confronting 
the  impoverished  youth  of  Bridgeport  to- 
day, he  is  regarded  within  the  areas  a 
"somebody  who  has  made  it,"  and,  there- 
fore, exerts  the  infiuence  of  example 
upon  the  youthful  residents  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

This  year  the  ABCD  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  been  experimenting 
successfully  with  a  unique  educational 
component  designed  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  the  students  in  a  special  cur- 
riculum for  which  250  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  youth  have  enrolled  and 
which  is  financed  through  title  I  funds 
under  the  Coiuiecticut  State  Disadvan- 
taged Children's  Act.  For  2  days  a  week, 
and  without  pay,  the  enrollees  attend 
courses  which  include  communication 
and  language  skills  with  special  refer- 
ence to  vocabulary  building  and  diction; 
training  in  business  procedures,  typing 
and  clerical  skills,  and  other  subjects. 

Recently  ABCD  Chairman  Leete  P. 
Doty  congratulated  the  enrollees  for 
"their  initiative  and  extra  effort  in  par- 
ticipating In  this  program  without  pay 
and  on  yoiu-  own  in  order  to  develop  your 
talents." 

Bridgeport's  mayor,  the  Honorable 
Hugh  C.  Ciu-ran,  has  told  the  ABCD 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  that  they 
are  "learning  and  having  a  good  time  of 
it."  He  has  called  the  program  a  "highly 
valuable  experience." 

The  response  to  this  special  educa- 
tional program  has  been  far  beyond  any- 
body's expectations  in  terms  of  the  prog- 
ress made  and  the  diligence  displayed  by 
the  250  Youth  Corps  enrollees. 

Moreover,  in  accord  with  the  ABCD 
doctrine  that  the  beneficiaries  of  anti- 
poverty  funds  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  for  upward  mobility,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  enrollees  are  now  being  referred  to 
the  vocationsd  opportunity  center  which 
is  an  open-door  program  offering  courses 
in  electronic  assembly,  health  and  hospi- 
tal services,  welding,  industrial  mainte- 
nance, and  hotel  and  restaurant  work 
together  with  crash  courses  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  communication  skills. 

This  vocational  opportunity  center  is 
a  joint  enterprise  of  the  Bridgeport 
Board  of  Education,  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Education,  and  ABCD. 
It  has  been  designed  to  train  both  young 
and  mature  men  and  women  in  those 
skills  now  in  demand  in  the  Bridgeport 
labor  market. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  en- 
rollees at  this  center  obtain  simulated 
on-the-job  training  along  with  intensive 
classroom  instruction  in  everything  from 
reading  a  blueprint  to  neatness  of 
appearance.  The  training  received  from 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  in 
the  vocational  opportunity  center  pro- 
vides excellent  preparation  either  for  a 
specific  job  in  industry,  commerce,  fi- 
nance, or  in  public  service  areas,  and  also 
serves  as  prologue  to  direct  on-the-job 


training  which  ABCD  is  emphasizing  as 
a  part  of  its  projected  manpower  devel- 
opment and  employment  program. 

This  program  seeks  to  encourage  up- 
ward mobility  among  the  1,450  unem- 
ployed youth  in  the  16  to  21  age  bracket 
in  the  Bridgeport  area,  along  with  adult 
employed  and  imderemployed.  It  will 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  with  those  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Employment  Service,  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Center,  and  ABCD 
neighborhood  offices  and  multiservice 
centers,  the  vocational  opportunity 
center,  and  the  youth  employment  and 
infoi-mation  center,  together  with  other 
institutions  and  agencies  to  make  avail- 
able the  widest  feasible  spectrum  of 
training  faciUties,  both  institutional  and 
on  the  job.  Here  again  the  accent  is 
upon  motivation,  counseling,  guidance, 
and  foUowup  to  place  the  individual, 
who  too  often  regards  himself  a  reject 
of  society,  into  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  short,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  in  Bridgeport,  does 
more  than  pay  wages  to  improve  the 
earning  power  of  low-income  families, 
to  encourage  the  completion  of  school- 
ing or  to  instill  habits  of  discipline  and 
pride  hi  work.  The  ABCD  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  is  not  a  handout  but 
a  handup.  It  is  an  opportunity- 
oriented  program  not  a  venture  in  phi- 
lanthropy. It  is  a  first,  solid  rung  on 
the  ladder  of  continuous  improvement 
of  the  individual's  capacity  to  educate 
himself  further,  to  acquire  a  salable  skill 
and  to  keep  moving  up  on  the  socio- 
economic ladder. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
one  of  those  Members  who  supported  the 
poverty  bill  in  1964  and  again  in  1965. 
The  other  day  I  took  the  time  to  go  back 
to  check  my  remarks  made  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  1965.  I  find  that 
I  had  doubts  then,  but  remained  willing 
to  give  the  program  a  chance  to  work. 
We  heard  the  argimient  then  that  the 
program  had  to  go  through  its  period  of 
"growing  pains."  Maybe  that  was  a 
valid  argument  in  1965.  That  excuse, 
however,  is  still  the  same  one  being  of- 
fered in  1966  for  the  errors  and  failures 
of  the  poverty  program  today. 

No  one  can  be  against  the  lofty  pur- 
pose proposed  for  the  program  in  1964, 
and  offered  again  as  the  objectives  in 
1965,  and  now  once  again  aimounced  as 
the  purpose  of  the  1966  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments. 

To  put  the  matter  In  dilTerent  lan- 
guage, none  of  us  are  opposed  to  a  pov- 
erty program  per  se.  We  certainly  are 
opposed  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
program  has  been  managed,  or,  to  use 
the  more  accurate  expression,  misman- 
aged. We  all  know  about  the  excessive 
administration  expenses  and  salaries 
which  are  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
small  psui;  of  the  money  that  finally  goes 
to  the  poor.  There  are  far  too  many 
supergrade  positions.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  there  is  about  one  super- 
grade  position  to  about  1,000  civiUan 
employees.  In  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportxmity  there  is  one  supergrade  posi- 
tion to  less  than  25  employees. 

The  bitterest  critics  of  the  program 
have  described  It  as  the  most  Ingenious 
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and  grandiose  program  of  giveaway  of 
all  time,  exceeding  even  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  devote  the  time,  or  had  the  means 
to  study  all  of  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
gram to  an  extent  that  I  could  agree 
with  this  charge.  But  I  can  agree  and 
do  know  that  much  of  the  criticism  that 
has  been  leveled  against  the  program  Is 
well  taken.  If  the  program  had,  in  f  aci. 
worked  well  for  oinr  district,  and  had 
been  managed  well,  then  surely  some- 
time at  some  point  preceding  debate  on 
this  bill,  we  would  have  received  sub- 
stantial correspondence  in  support  of  the 
program.  As  It  was.  the  only  voice  of 
support  c«une  from  those  working  on  or 
for  some  of  the  individual  projects  of  the 
poverty  program. 

In  the  early  simmier  I  mailed  out 
about  55,000  opinion  polls,  or  question- 
naires. Contained  in  the  poll  were  four 
questions  relating  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. The  first  question  asked  whether 
our  people  would  favor  an  increase  in  ap- 
proprlati(m  for  this  program.  Only  4 
percent  re«x)nded  in  the  affirmative; 
the  second  question  asked  whether  they 
approved  an  appropriation  of  an  equal 
amount  for  1966.  Twenty-two  percent 
answered  to  this  choice  of  alternatives. 
The  third  question  asked  for  views  on 
a  decrease  in  poverty  appropriations. 
Thirty  percent  responded  in  favor  of  a 
decrease  in  the  appropriation.  Question 
foiur  Inquired  about  abolishing  the  pro- 
gram. Forty-two  percent  were  in  favor 
of  suspending  the  program  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  responses 
win  show  that  a  total  of  72  percent  were 
in  favor  of  either  decreasing  or  abolish- 
ing the  program  while  only  4  percent 
were  In  favor  at  increasing  the  ai^ro- 
prlatlon. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
could  be  asked  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
Congressman  to  oppose  a  program  that 
has  channeled  some  money  into  his  con- 
gressional district  and  which  holds  the 
promise  to  continue  to  allocate  money 
to  his  congressional  district.  My  answer 
is  that  somewhere  along  the  line,  the 
time  must  come  when  a  Member  ol  Con- 
gress must  look  not  alone  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "point  with  pride"  to  the  money 
allocated  to  his  district,  but  must  face 
up  to  stem  reality  and  be  willing  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  to  "view  with  alarm" 
the  manner  of  management,  or  misman- 
agement of  the  use  of  such  funds  as  well 
as  their  Inflationary  effect  at  a  time  of 
full  employment. 

I  supported  what  has  been  described 
as  the  opportunity  crusade,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  I  think,  how- 
ever, It  should  be  made  very  cleair  that 
the  minority  party  enjoys  no  monopoly 
on  the  philosophy  contained  in  such  a 
proposal  which  was  the  essence  of  the 
motion  to  recommit.  I  can  say  this  be- 
cause the  files  in  my  office  will  show 
that  as  early  as  last  May  when  we  began 
to  receive  tti^ii  in  opposition  to  the  pov- 
erty program,  I  said  again  and  again  in 
soiswer  to  letters  and  countlnued  on 
through  the  summer  to  say  that  there 
were  some  good  projects  or  accomplish- 
ments under  the  poverty  program.  I 
said  in  my  letters  there  was  no  reason  to 
abandon  all  of  the  projects  imder  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  I 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  these  good 
projects  should  be  retained  and  per- 
petuated under  the  old  established  de- 
partments of  Cabinet-level  rank  or  in- 
dividual agencies,  or  among  long-estab- 
lished Independent  agencies  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  program  should  be  discon- 
tinued along  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

The  policy  ccHxunlttee  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  finally.  In 
August,  got  around  to  a  public  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Identical  proposal  my 
office  had  made  in  May.  I  mention  this 
only  to  make  clear  that  some  of  us  who 
believe  there  may  be  good  projects  in 
the  overall  program,  also  happen  to  be- 
lieve very  strongly  there  should  be  re- 
tained and  run  by  the  old  established  de- 
partments and  the  other  projects  abol- 
ished. We  had  advanced  these  views 
long  before  the  Johnny-come-latelies, 
who  now  offer  their  plan  as  a  substitute 
for  the  so-called  war  on  poverty. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  there 
are  pockets  of  poverty  in  this  coimtry  of 
ours.  But  the  way  we  are  going  about 
the  elimination  of  poverty  imder  this 
present  program  is  not  the  sensible  way. 
To  state  the  matter  differently,  there  is 
a  right  way  to  fight  poverty  and  a  wrong 
way,  and  I  submit  that  we  have  been 
gotog  about  this  the  wrong  way. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  tried 
to  eliminate  poverty  by  supporting  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education  bill 
as  well  as  the  manpower  retraining  leg- 
islation. Over  the  years  we  have  sup- 
ported the  public  works  program  and  the 
economic  development  bill,  as  well  as  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  ac- 
celerated public  worics  program.  But, 
bear  in  mind  these  programs  provide 
pa3nx>ll3  for  productive  work  performed. 
These  wages  had  a  quick  feedback  di- 
rectly into  the  economy.  All  of  these 
programs  had  one  outstanding  differ- 
ence or  distinction  from  the  poverty 
program  in  that  they  were  an  invest- 
ment in  the  futiire  of  this  country. 

Each  of  these  programs  was  a  perma- 
nent investment  rather  than  a  make- 
work  project  without  any  lasting  or  per- 
manent value.  It  seemed  to  me  that  by 
means  of  these  Investments  we  had  the 
sensible  way  to  attack  poverty,  rather 
than  by  the  high  salaries  paid  to  social 
workers  who  would  gather  themselves 
together  to  sit  down  to  figure  out  schemes 
for  new  projects  that  far  too  fre- 
quently hispire  the  sharp  criticism  that 
has  been  directed  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The  mail  coming  into  our  office  over 
the  past  year  has  again  and  again  stated 
the  program  has  let  our  coimtry's  poor 
people  down  after  giving  them  clever 
slogans  and  false  promises.  False  prom- 
ises are  worse  than  none  at  all.  If  the 
war  on  poverty  had  been  built  around  a 
series  of  tough,  meaningfxil  programs,  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  a;H>ropriate  estab- 
lished agencies,  then  today  these  expend- 
itures would  be  producing  s<»ne  results. 
No  one  can  say  the  poverty  program  has 
been  lacking  in  funds.  There  is  enough 
money  which  has  been  incredibly  mis- 
spent. If  this  money  had  been  well  ad- 
ministered, none  of  those  who  now  ^lain^ 


the  defense  of  "growing  pains"  would 
have  to  Interpose  such  a  defense.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  much  of  the  money 
Is  not  really  benefiting  the  poor  but  Is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  administrators  and 
social  workers  who  are  at  the  t<v  of  the 
program. 

Some  of  the  most  critical  mail  1;hat  I 
have  ever  received  in  my  office  has,  had 
as  its  subject  matter,  the  LeRoi  Jones 
Black  Arts  Repertory  Theater  in  Harlem. 
Some  of  my  constituents  observed  that  if 
their  Congressman  could  support  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind,  then  he  should  also 
ask  for  a  project  to  be  established  to 
teach  constituents  how  to  hate  a  Con- 
gressman  also  could  authorize  money  for 
the  LeRol  Jones  Theater  to  espouse  the 
hating  of  white  people. 

When  I  complained  to  the  OEO  about 
LeRoi  Jones  I  received  only  a  very  weak 
apology  to  the  effect  that  the  central 
office  of  OEO  htul  no  control  over  the 
program  which  was  aK>roved  in  Harlem. 
When  I  complained  again  about  this 
antlwhlte  hate  theater  the  central  office 
from  OEXD  finally  came  around  to  the  ad- 
mission that  the  Harlem  theater  was  a 
mistake  and  that  Jones  would  get  no 
more  money.  Yet  remember,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  $40,000  as  originally 
reported  but  in  the  debate  of  this  bill  on 
last  Tuesday  it  is  suggested  the  total 
grant  was  actually  $115,000. 

One  of  the  noble  and  lofty  Irmovations 
which  was  made  a  part  of  the  original 
legislation  was  the  participation  of  the 
poor  at  the  policjrmaklng  level.  I  now 
must  question  whether  this  arrangement 
has  worked  successfully.  Certainly  it  is 
now  in  order  to  ask  the  question  "How 
can  it  be  expected  the  poor  can  sudden- 
ly become  able  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
their  feUows,  when  they  have  not  been 
able  to  manage  successfully  their  own 
affairs?" 

For  fear  of  leaving  the  Impression  that 
all  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poverty  program  are 
lacking  in  good  Intention  or  without 
dedication,  I  think  I  should  correct  that 
by  saying  that  we  have  a  well-managed 
regional  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  sin- 
gle out  for  praise  the  work  of  the  top  ad- 
ministrator of  that  office,  Don  Thoma- 
son.  He  is  not  one  of  those  whose  salary 
was  doubled  when  he  took  his  new  job. 
He  is  a  good  administrator.  He  had  held 
important  posts  and  had  a  proven  record 
in  management  and  administration.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture of  our  State  and  managed  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  State 
fairs  in  the  Nation.  My  hat  is  off  for  his 
efforts  to  try  to  improve  the  poverty 
program  and  to  do  his  level  best  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  and  omissions  of  the  vari- 
ous projects  and  programs.  In  every 
instance  when  I  have  complained  to  hlin 
he  has  given  me  a  straightforward  and 
honest  answer  and  not  the  kind  of  weak 
and  apologetic  answers  I  have  received 
from  others. 

There  is  one  other  thought  that  should 
be  Included  in  these  remarks  when  con- 
sidering the  reasons  why  the  poverty  pro- 
gram should  be  reduced.  We  hear  a  lot 
of  talk  about  inflation.  Who  can  deny 
that  the  spending  provided  by  the  pov- 
erty program,  no  matter  how  worthwhile 
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the  objectives  may  bje,  contributes  to  the 
Inflationary  process?  Right  on  the  heels 
of  this  question,  is  another  inquiry  that 
must  be  answered — how  can  we  square  a 
program  of  this  kind  at  this  time  when 
there  is  full  emplosTnent  during  a  time  of 
prosperity.  Quite  a  lot  has  been  written 
about  the  Watts  riois.  It  has  been  said 
there  might  be  a  repetition  of  these  riots 
if  the  poverty  program  in  that  area  was 
not  beefed  up  or  expanded.  The  harsh 
facts  are  that  at  the  time  when  the  Watts 
riots  occurred  there  was  page  after  page 
of  help-wanted  ads  in  the  Los  Angeles 
newspapers.  This  brings  us  right  back  to 
the  proposition  that  the  best  way  to  cure 
poverty  is  to  spend  money  on  education, 
housing,  and  public  works,  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  the  means  for  permanent 
employment  and  which  result  in  per- 
manent investments  or  things  of  value 
for  the  future  rather!  than  simply  putting 
some  money  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  do  not  seem  to  want  to  accept 
work  when  it  is  offered. 

All  of  us  should  remember  as  we  vote 
on  this  program  thi3  year  it  Is  against  a 
background  of  full  employment.  We 
must  also  remember  that  we  are  at  war 
in  southeast  Asia.  &irely  one  war  at  a 
time  is  enough.  [ 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
day  is  long  past  whei  any  thinking  per- 
son can  regard  p>0Terty  as  a  problem 
which  affects  only  the  impoverished. 
Poverty  and  the  various  factors  which 
create  and  nourish  it  are  unquestionably 
a  national  problem,  i 

I  do  not  think  many  people  question 
the  fact  that  appropjriate  and  proper  as- 
sistance to  Uiose  wiio  legitimately  need 
it  and  can  benefit  fjiiom  it  is  an  invest- 
ment-^not  a  gift.  Ajltlpoverty  programs 
can  and  should  enable  those  participat- 
ing not  only  to  obt{iln  more  of  the  bene- 
fits of  society  but  to  make  a  far  greater 
contribution  to  it.  This  is  imlikely  to 
be  accomplished,  however,  unless  such 
programs  are  wiselsf  planned  and  care- 
fully administered,  so  as  to  truly  help 
people  to  help  thems^alves. 

Some  programs  carried  on  as  a  part  of 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  have  ac- 
complished worthwhile  results.  They 
have  been  described  already  during  this 
debate.  Unfortunately,  because  of  so 
much  unwise  planning  and  inexcusable 
administrative  blimders,  the  successes 
have  been  overbalanced  by  failures,  and 
the  results  of  a  $200,000  investigation  of 
the  program  have  never  been  disclosed. 

In  North  Carolina^  for  example,  a  man 
still  on  parole  from  two  life  sentences 
and  three  30-year  prison  terms  was  em- 
ployed as  business  manager  of  a  federally 
financed  Headstart  j^rogram  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  officKOs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  In  fact,  the  evi- 
dence indicated  that  OEO  officials  per- 
suaded him  to  take  the  Job.  Moreover, 
after  the  situation  was  disclosed  by  a 
television  station,  OEO  officials  publicly 
defended  the  hiring  of  the  paroled 
nian— so  paroled,  ihcidentally.  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  coimty  of 
Ws  residence  during  the  term  of  his  pa- 
role. J 

OEO  Director  Sament  Shriver  repri- 
manded the  OEO  ofnclals  concerned  and 
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promised  that  action  was  being  taken  to 
prevent  any  similar  occurrences  in  the 
future.  However,  the  North  Carolina 
situation  is  only  one  of  too  many  in- 
stances in  which  extremely  bad  Judg- 
ment has  been  displayed. 

It  is  inconconcelvable  to  me  that  any 
competent  subordinate  could  make  the 
error  made  In  the  North  Carolina  case 
and  still  retain  his  Job.  Then,  after 
making  the  mistake,  and  while  I  was 
awaiting  an  explanation  from  OEO  Di- 
rector Shriver,  they  went  to  all  lengths 
through  the  press  to  defend  the  appoint- 
ment. In  fact,  they  almost  bragged 
about  it  by  saying,  in  substance,  that  It 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do  since  the  man 
himself  was  being  rehabilitated. 

The  known  facts  concerning  the  so- 
called  antipoverty  program  disclose  be- 
yond any  question  entirely  too  much 
waste,  as  well  as  politics,  and  too  much 
confusion.  Primarily  I  believe  OEO 
programs  are  unnecessarily  duplicated 
or  overlap  programs  being  carried  on  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  What  disturbs 
me  as  much  as  anything  is  the  fact  that 
the  program  does  not  seem  t6  be  helping 
people  who  need  help.  Although  one- 
half  the  poor  people  in  the  country  live 
in  the  rural  areas,  only  10  percent  of  the 
poverty  funds  have  gone  to  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  basic  defects  in  this  legis- 
lation is  the  fact  that  it  gives  what  we 
in  the  Congress  have  too  often  given  to 
executive  agencies — a  blank  check  for  all 
kinds  of  programs.  Once  committed  to 
what  OEO  has  started,  good  or  bad.  It  Is 
hard  to  do  much  about  it. 

In  fact,  this  legislation  now  gives  the 
Director  of  the  "war  on  poverty"  almost 
vmlimited  authority  to  use  tax  funds  to 
support  private  activities,  organizations, 
and  institutions,  including  churches 
without  strict  accountability  of  funds. 
Where  does  the  Congress  get  the  right 
to  grant  such  authority  to  anyone? 

It  has  already  been  established  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  fimds  goes  to 
pay  salaries  of  officials  at  all  levels,  with 
too  little  getting  to  the  poor.  This  year, 
salaries  of  Federal  office  holders  alone 
will  total  over  $57  million,  and  1,557  of 
the  Federal  poverty  employees  will  get 
over  $10,619. 

At  least  another  $150  million  will  be 
spent  for  redtape  administration  in 
Washington.  Of  course,  if  people  are 
employed  to  do  a  Job  they  ought  to  be 
paid,  and  paid  adequately.  What  I  ques- 
tion most  about  employees  are  the  num- 
bers employed,  the  titles  used,  and  the 
total  money  spent. 

The  Job  Corps  and  other  youth  pro- 
grams, In  my  opinion,  could  be  run  far 
more  efficiently  by  local  and  State  school 
systems.  At  this  time  the  Job  Corps  Is 
costing  between  $9,000  and  $12,000  per 
boy  or  girl  for  1  year.  What  is  worse, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  a  very 
poor  record  of  preparing  them  for  Jobs. 
It  is  time  we  realize  that  the  poor  want 
Jobs  for  which  they  can  qualify.  They 
need  training,  often  in  the  most  basic 
skills.  Tet,  provision  for  occup>atlonal 
training  and  basic  education  Is  not  re- 
quired. 

In  the  present  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  only  10  percent  of  enroUees  re- 


ceive training.  As  someone  has  already 
asked:  Will  90  percent  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Adult  Corps  enroUees  be  similarly 
neglected?  In  fact,  very  few  yoimg  peo- 
ple who  need  this  help  are  getting  it. 
Twenty  seven  thousand  enrollees  from 
aU  over  the  country  Is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

Having  spent  over  $2  billion  in  2  years, 
the  war  on  poverty  apparently  is  not  able 
to  produce  a  single  person  truly  lifted 
from  poverty — unless  it  Is  one  of  the 
higher  paid  officials. 

According  to  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  Celebrezze  in  1964,  the 
Federal  Government  spends  over  $30  bil- 
lion each  year  on  programs  to  prevent 
poverty.  Is  it  not  the  sensible  thing  to 
do — to  Improve  these  existing  programs, 
instead  of  continuing  a  futile  and  failing 
"war  on  poverty"  under  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act?  A  proper  redirecting 
and  better  use  of  existing  programs 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  approach. 

I  had  mixed  emotions  about  this  pro- 
gram when  it  first  passed  the  Congress. 
However,  when  certain  amendments  were 
adopted — such  as  the  one  giving  each 
State  Governor  a  veto,  and  when  seem- 
ingly reasonable  policy  commitments 
were  made  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion— many  of  us  were  hopeful  that  this 
experiment  would  pay  off.  Even  before 
the  first  appropriations  were  voted,  it 
became  obvious  that  OEO  would  use  a 
blank  check  and  embark  upon  too  many 
things  at  too  high  a  cost  with  too  much 
duplication  of  existing  programs. 

It  soon  appeared  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress should  "stop,  look,  and  listen"  to 
see  what  it  had  done  and  where  it  was 
going.   It  still  is  not  too  late  to  do  this. 

My  concern  and  your  concern,  I  be- 
lieve, is  for  our  less  fortunate  citizens — 
although  frankly  I  have  never  appreci- 
ated describing  them  as  in  poverty  be- 
cause in  so  many  ways,  other  than  ma- 
terial, many  of  them  are  the  richest  and 
finest  people  I  know.  With  proper  study 
planning  and  effort  much  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  might  still  be  salvaged 
and  made  a  serviceable  tool  for  helping 
the  poor,  but  the  Republican  substitute  is 
not  the  answer.  If  adopted,  before  it 
has  run  its  course  long,  it  may  well  cost 
far  more  money  and  result  in  even  more 
abuses  than  the  present  program. 

In  fact,  to  even  talk  about  transferring 
the  "Headstart"  and  other  educational 
progrtims  to  the  supervision  of  Commis- 
sioner Howe  is  like  waving  a  red  fiag 
in  the  eyes  of  a  bull — so  far  as  my  people 
are  concerned.  We  have  had  enough 
of  his  so-called  educational  giiidelines 
which  he  and  his  agents  have  used  to 
exceed  the  authority  granted  him  by  any 
law.  Including  civil  rights. 

I  have  already  seen  programs  under 
this  act  held  up  by  the  OEO  Director 
until  his  board  of  bureaucrats  were  sat- 
isfied that  a  particular  percentage  of  in- 
tegration had  been  effected  or  a  particu- 
lar school  building  used.  Our  people  of 
both  races  have  adjusted  themselves  to 
desegregation,  but  they  will  never  accept 
"forced  Integration."  They  have  ac- 
cepted "freedom  of  choice."  What  Is 
more  democratic? 

If  this  program  is  to  continue,  maybe 
the  Headstart  and  other  portions  thereof 
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oiight  someday  to  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, but  not  until  that  agency  is 
headed  by  a  commissioner  and  staffed 
by  human  beings  who  know  something 
about  the  facts  of  life,  people  who  will 
abide  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws 
they  administer.  This  they  are  not  now 
doing.  They  are  Ignoring  title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  They  have 
made  their  own  law,  and  called  them 
guidelines. 

Thus,  I  cannot  support  the  substitute 
in  the  form  of  a  motlcm  to  recommit — 
even  if  on  its  face  it  appears  to  cost  less. 
I  am  afraid  the  substitute  is  just  an  ex- 
cuse for  some  to  avoid  giving  appear- 
ances of  being  against  the  fight  to  eradi- 
cate poverty.  We  all  want  to  help  the 
poor.  We  also  want  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  private  agencies  and 
institutions  are  annually  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  a  multitude  of  so- 
called  anti-poverty  programs.  If  these 
could  be  better  used  and  coordinated  and 
more  sharply  aimed  at  the  prevention, 
as  well  as  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
such  legislation  as  this  could  be  avoided. 

Under  exlstii«  programs — Federal, 
State,  and  local — the  first  need  of  the 
poor  is  a  decent  job.  Consequently,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  improve  present  ef- 
forts to  help  unskilled,  unemployed,  and 
underemployed  citizens. 

We  need  to  reexamine  and  reevaluate 
all  related  programs,  especially  the  wel- 
fare and  educational  ones,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  accompli&aing 
their  goal  of  reaching  the  right  people 
in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time  in 
life. 

In  my  opinion,  neither  this  legislation 
nor  the  substitute  proposed,  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  the  ix)or.  We 
will  never  solve  the  problem,  but  we  can 
help  alleviate  it  if  we  will  sincerely  take 
the  kind  of  Inventory  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  responsibilities  of  everyone  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors,  and 
then  in  an  orderly,  nonpolltical  way, 
take  such  steps  as  are  then  necessars'. 

JOB  COBPS 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Job  Corps 
is  more  than  a  symbol  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  tan- 
gible evidence  that  we  are  willing  to  face 
the  challenge  of  helping  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  in  the  greatest  need 
of  special  educational  programs. 

Job  Corps  seeks  to  help  those  whose 
horizons  have  never  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  rise  above  the  enervating  condi- 
tions of  poverty.  Those  whom  the  pro- 
gram seeks  to  help  are  school  dropouts 
under  the  age  of  22,  who  are  unemployed 
but  willing  to  Improve  their  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Job  Corps  is  not  just  job  training,  how- 
ever; it  Is  also  a  special  educational  ex- 
perience. In  these  centers,  corpsmen  are 
given  courses  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
to  improve  their  Job  qualifications,  and 
to  bring  their  reading  skills  up  to  a  level 
commensurate  with  their  expectations 
for  future  emplojnnent. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  Job  Corps  is  the  experiences  the  en- 
rollees  gain  of  living  with  persons  of  dif- 
ferent backgrounds.    For  the  boy  from 


Harlem  it  may  be  the  first  time  he  has 
ever  spoken  more  than  a  few  words  with 
a  white  boy  of  the  same  age.  The  ex- 
perience of  living  together  at  a  camp  can 
show  these  youths  that  poverty  is  not  in 
and  of  itself  discriminatory. 

The  Job  Corps  centers  afford  these 
young  people  a  different  enviroiunent 
from  their  original  ones.  The  corps- 
man  gets  a  chance  to  see  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent part  of  life.  The  broadening  of 
horizons  that  takes  place  in  the  camps  is 
most  valuable  in  the  development  of 
young  people's  capabilitiy  for  insight  into 
themselves  and  other  people. 

What  greater  tribute  to  Job  Corps 
could  there  be  than  the  fact  that  so 
msmy  corpsmen  have  decided,  after  com- 
pleting their'  Job  Corps  experience,  to  re- 
turn to  school?  They  were  aU  school 
dropouts.  With  the  sound  environment 
in  which  to  study  and  learn  that  has 
been  provided  them  in  the  corps,  OEO 
has  shown  that  their  early  educational 
disadvantages  can  be  overcome  and  that 
these  young  people  can  be  saved  and  di- 
rected to  more  productive  Uves. 

Many  citizens  have  made  much  to  do 
about  the  disciplinary  problems  among 
Job  Corpsmen.  Those  who  assail  the 
program  on  this  account  should  consider 
how  many  of  the  corpsmen  have  come 
from  broken  homes  or  homes  whose  chief 
wage  earner  is  chronically  unemployed. 

In  fact,  considering  the  circumstances 
from  which  these  enrollees  come,  disci- 
plinary problems  have  been  relatively 
few.  I  think  that  we  should  express  our 
surprise  that  Job  Corps  has  done  so  well 
in  this  area,  rather  than  indignation  that 
a  few  outbreaks  have  occurred. 

The  money  spent  on  Job  Corps  now 
will  produce  great  national  profits  in  the 
future.  Every  corpsman  who  becomes 
fully  employed  will  pay  taxes.  Most 
likely,  he  will  be  a  much  more  responsi- 
ble citizen— with  a  job,  he  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  get  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  entire  Job 
Corps  program  is  volimtary  must  be 
stressed.  Unlike  the  usual  educational 
environment  for  these  young  people.  Job 
Corps  is  not  a  place  where  they  must  be 
every  day.  They  are  in  the  Job  Corps 
because  they  want  to  be.  The  element 
of  real  maturity  which  it  takes  to  make 
a  decision  such  as  the  choice  to  go  to  a 
Job  Corps  camp,  is  something  deserving 
of  high  praise.  It  represents  a  decision 
to  stop  just  hanging  aroimd  the  comer, 
a  decision  to  stop  drifting.  It  represents 
a  decision  to  get  out  of  the  vicious  cycle 
of  poverty. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  these  young  people  who  have 
completed  their  training  at  the  centers 
and  express  the  hope  that  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  meet  with  similar  successes  in 
the  future. 

UXSAL  SXBVICXS  FOR  THX  POOS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  essential  in  educating  the  poor 
as  to  their  basic  rights. 

The  poor  are  much  affected  by  the 
laws  which  we  pass,  much  more  than 
they  realize,  but  because  of  their  limited 
educational  backgrounds  or  because  of 
other  deprivations  which  they  have  suf- 
fered, they  are  not  aware  of  many  of 


their  rights  under  the  law.  Too  often 
they  see  the  law  as  a  hostile  force  which 
evicts  them  from  their  homes  or  gar- 
nishes their  wages  without  their  being 
adequately  informed  or  adequately  rep- 
resented. 

There  are  many  courts,  in  our  large 
cities  especially,  in  which  civil  cases  in- 
volving the  poor  are  litigated  with  no 
attorney  representing  the  poor.  Since 
our  system  of  justice  Is  firmly  based  on 
the  idea  of  advocacy  in  adversary  pro- 
ceedings, how  can  we  say  that  justice  is 
achieved  when  both  sides  are  not  repre- 
sented in  the  courtroom? 

The  Jegal  services  program  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  has  pro- 
vided for  this  lack.  OEO  grants  to  local 
legal  aid  societies,  in  cooperation  v;ith 
State  and  municipal  bar  associations, 
have  expanded  the  services  which  attor- 
neys can  render  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  legal  fees.  Careful 
guidelines  for  the  administration  of 
these  funds  are  in  effect. 

The  fact  that  the  volume  of  cases 
processed  under  OEO  funding  has  great- 
ly increased  should  not  be  viewed  with 
alsu'm  but  with  hope.  I  say  this  because 
we  must  honestly  realize  that  the  poor 
can  only  escape  from  poverty  as  they  es- 
cape from  the  jungle  of  housing  codes, 
\mscrupulous  installment  contracts,  and 
other  legal  mazes  which  only  lawyers  can 
assist  them  with. 

We  must  also  realize  that  this  poverty 
problem  of  ours  needs  attention  of  a 
scope  equal  to  its  magnitude.  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  has  remarked  that 
by  cutting  off  the  poor  man  from  our  so- 
ciety, we  make  him  a  "functional  out- 
law." 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  an  OEO 
grant  of  $163,445  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Hawaii  to 
expand  Its  staff  attorneys  from  two  to  six. 
No  longer  is  there  merely  one  crowded 
and  imderstaffed  office  in  downtown 
Honolulu.  Offices  have  been  opened  in 
several  low-Income  neighborhoods.  A 
staff  lawyer  from  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
spends  severed  hours  each  week  at 
scheduled  times  in  the  local  neighbor- 
hood itself. 

But  It  Is  not  only  in  courtroom  repre- 
sentation that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gr£un  is  vitally  important.  So  many 
problems  can  be.  If  not  solved  in  advance. 
at  least  anticipated.  Under  the  preven- 
tive law  programs  of  OEO,  the  poor  can 
understand  how  the  law  affects  them, 
and  how  they  can  improve  their  condi- 
tion through  standard  legal  procedures. 
An  example  of  this  type  of  program  can 
be  found  In  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
gram which  has  Issued  an  illustrated 
brochure  for  residents  of  low-income 
neighborhoods  concerning  legal  prob- 
lems common  to  the  poor. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  see  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  extremely  worthwhile 
program  hi  the  years  to  come.  What  is 
provided  today  hi  HJl.  15111  Is  the  very 
least  that  we  must  have  to  retain  this 
great  effort  to  uplift  the  poor. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HR.  15111,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966. 

We  have  been  called  upon  this  week 
to  carry  forward  the  task  of  eliminating 
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the  blight  of  poverty  which  scars  this 
land.  If  we  are  to  realize  that  great 
American  dream,  every  citizen  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  live  in  decency 
and  dignity,  which  can  result  only  from 
a  good  education  {and  steady  employ- 
ment. The  Econotolc  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  has  been  a  fetep  in  this  direction. 
Now  we  must  enlaige  those  components 
of  the  program  ^lich  have  been  the 
most  successful.  TJlle  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1966,  as  set  forth 
in  H.R.  15111,  are  Sabstantially  directed 
toward  this  goal.    \ 

The  best  attack  bn  the  poverty  cyc-.e 
has  been  provided  by  such  programs  as 
Operation  Headstart,  which  aims  at 
reaching  the  3  niflllon  children  who 
come  of  school  age  each  year,  never 
having  seen  a  book,  and  further  disad- 
vantaged by  nutritional  and  health  dis- 
abilities. Supplying  additional  funds 
can  weigh  the  balance  in  their  favor 
toward  a  meaningful  education  and 
future.  As  a  tv/t>-summer  program, 
Headstart  directly  affected  the  lives  of 
more  than  1  mlUion  preschool  children. 
Headstart  followthrough  and  year- 
around  programs  have  reached  over 
200,000  children. 

Next,  we  must  financially  strengthen 
the  Neighborhood  Ytouth  Corps,  so  that  It 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
I^aced  upon  its  resources.  The  Corps' 
aid  program  in  protlding  for  useful  em- 
ployment and  earnings  for  young  people 
16  through  21,  which  enables  them  to  fin- 
ish their  education,  lean  be  their  only  key 
to  a  diploma  and  future  success  In  life. 
And,  finally,  though!  by  no  means  the  last 
of  fruitful  projects  imdertaken  by  the 
Economic  C^portunJty  Act,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  vital  role  played  by  VISTA, 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America,  and 
grant  them  the  tools  to  continue  their 
efforts  against  poverty.  There  are  now 
2,236  VISTA  volunteers  In  service  In  47 
States  and  the  District  of  Colimibla.  Not 
only  are  these  young  people  rendering  a 
great  service  In  the  war  on  poverty,  but 
they  are  receiving  training  which  will 
prepare  them  for  leadership  In  govern- 
ment at  the  Pedenal.  State,  and  local 
levels.  ' 

The  emphasis  on  job  training  for 
adults  must  also  be  Increased,  especially 
those  hard-core  chrMiically  unemployed, 
who  have  been  overlooked  by  both  public 
and  private  employes*.  The  jobs  we  pro- 
vide for  them  must  become  a  means  of 
developing  their  career  potential,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  seek  opportunities 
which  will  better  their  positions  hi  life. 
■Hiere  are  now  475  iprojects  which  have 
been  approved,  Involving  over  134,000 
hard-core  imemploped  adults  in  work 
experience  program^. 

Community  problems,  both  urban  and 
rural,  must  be  dealt  with,  and  If  neces- 
«ary,  new  approaches  developed  to  solve 
«uch  chronic  problems  as  narcotic  addlc- 
Hon.  The  legal  needs  of  the  poor  must 
w  met  if  the  Injustices  that  often  ac- 
company poverty  are  to  be  combated. 
And,  we  must  makia  an  effort  to  curb 
adult  Uliteracy,  whlcih  feeds  tato  and  pro- 
Iwigs  the  poverty  cycle. 

It  is  toward  thesei  goals  that  the  Eco- 
nomic OKX)rtunlty  Jtaiendments  of  1966 
«re  directed.    Adopttwi  of  the  amend- 


ments would  mean  the  continuance  of  a 
national  program  which  in  less  than  2 
years  has  served  more  than  8  million 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  on  poverty  must 
be  continued  with  renewed  vigor.  I  urge 
wholehearted  support  for  H.R.  15111. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
year,  my  State  of  MlclhlgEm  employs 
some  20,000  migratory  workers  in  agri- 
culture, the  second  largest  industry  of 
the  State.  Some  40,000  men,  women, 
and  children  travel  to  the  State  early  in 
the  year  to  work  in  fields  and  packing 
sheds,  and  return  South  after  harvest 
time.  Prior  to  1964.  Michigan  employed 
both  citizens  of  Mexico  and  also  Span- 
Ish-speafctng  Texans.  Since,  the  only 
migratory  workers  legally  available  are 
from  Texas. 

Until  last  year,  virtually  no  community 
services  were  available  to  the  migrant 
famlhes.  But  hi  1965  one  of  the  first 
programs  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty  on  its  inception 
was  to  Michigan  Migrant  Opportunity, 
Inc.,  to  permit  the  organization  to  estab- 
lish services  for  migrant  famUies  in  five 
areas  of  the  State,  Including  part  of  my 
district. 

The  key  effort  vmder  this  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  education  of  the  children 
of  present  and  past  migrant  f  amiUes  who 
often  have  or  had  little  formal  school 
opportunity.  As  you  know,  many  of 
these  children  leave  school  in  the  spring 
and  follow  the  crops.  Therefore,  al- 
though most  Americtin  children  are  in 
school  9  months  of  the  year,  most  mi- 
grant children  receive  only  6  months  of 
schooling,  or  less. 

Now,  through  the  OEO  migrant  pro- 
gram, these  children  are  being  educated 
in  my  home  State  during  the  summer 
montiis,  to  supplement  the  incomplete 
education  they  receive  during  their  brief 
winter  stay  farther  South.  With  Im- 
proved educational  attainments  and  ex- 
posure to  other  work  and  living  patterns, 
many  of  the  children  will  be  able  to 
break  away  and  escape  from  the  cycle  of 
poverty  which  enmeshed  their  parents 
and  grandparents. 

The  migrant  program  also  now  pro- 
vides day  care  for  the  younger  children, 
so  that  while  the  parents  and  other  older 
children  are  at  work  in  the  fields  during 
the  day,  the  young  children  will  be  safe. 
All  too  often  in  the  past,  migrant  chil- 
dren have  been  left  locked  in  cars,  or  In 
the  dubious  care  of  7-  and  8-year-olds, 
while  their  parents  worked. 

A  third  Important  aspect  of  the  MMOI 
project  is  education  of  adult  migrants 
and  ex-migrants.  Many  of  the  older  mi- 
grants know  little  of  the  English  lan- 
guage; some  are  Illiterate.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  they  are  being  given  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  English  and  Spanish.  In  this  way, 
they  are  being  prepared  for  adjustment 
to  and  acceptance  In  local  commimlty 
life,  and  for  better  paying  jobs.  With 
increasing  automation  of  the  farms,  soon 
many  will  find  It  difficult  to  retain  woit 
In  agriculture.  Vocational  training  im- 
der  the  manpower  training  program  wlH 
help  them  find  new  job  opportunities. 

The  entire  OEO  migrtmt  program  in 
Michigan  cost  about  $1,300,000  last  year. 


Mr.  Chairman:  but  Its  efforts  are  worth  a 
great  deal,  too.  to  both  the  people  af- 
fected, and  the  communities  in  which 
they  stay. 

I  support  the  program  strongly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  ask  its  continuation.  I 
expect  the  local  leaders  of  the  program 
to  make  every  effort  to  assure  that  every 
dollar  spent  produces  a  dollar's  worth  of 
benefit  to  our  wide  community  of  peo- 
ples. And  I  hope  that  every  local  resi- 
dent and  migrant  vriU  complain  con- 
structively when  errors  are  made.  But 
it  would- be  most  shortsighted  of  us  to  let 
this  program  die.  by  irresiwnsible  disin- 
terest or  misplaced  economy. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
there  is  opposition  to  this  bill  and  com- 
plaints about  its  administration,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  are  anxious  to  continue  to  re- 
duce and  eliminate  poverty  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  would  be  especially  true 
of  the  abject  poverty,  want,  ignorance, 
disease,  and  maladjustment  that  exist  in 
many  places. 

There  is  never  any  excuse  for  waste- 
ful, extravagant  spending  of  Government 
funds,  and  we  in  Congress  must  certainly 
take  great  pains  In  exerting  our  powers 
to  minimize  unwarranted  or  ill-consid- 
ered expenditures. 

I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  extensive 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  contacts  be- 
tween Representatives  of  Congress  and 
the  agencies  involved,  new  and  effective 
efforts  wiU  be  made  to  spend  available 
funds  wisely,  well,  and  effectively  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  we  have  in  mind 
of  helping  a  great  many  people  in  this 
country  who  need  help  urgently. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
piece  of  legislation  gives  me  more  pleas- 
ure to  support  than  the  Economic  Op- 
portimlty amendments,  which  Intensify 
the  war  on  poverty.  This  Is  a  good  and 
noble  war,  perhaps  the  best  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  ever  waged.  I  think  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  call  it 
"all-out"  war.  We  will  not  win  unless 
we  Intensify  our  efforts  still  more.  But 
we  have  made  a  start  and  I  am  confident 
that  in  the  ensuing  years  we  will  put 
more  and  more  of  our  nationsd  resources 
into  this  great  enterprise — until  we  have 
genuinely  eliminated  poverty.  Its  critics 
cite  its  failures.  They  would  have  me 
abandon  the  war  because  some  general 
made  a  tactical  error  here,  some  colonel 
another  error  there.  One  caimot  con- 
duct an  operation  of  such  magnitude 
without  mistakes.  He  who  would  pe- 
nalize the  entire  program  for  a  few  of  its 
slips  is  really  out  to  destroy  the  program. 
I  congratulate  the  war  on  poverty  for  the 
successes  it  has  already  achieved  and  I 
look  forward  to  more  wondrous  achieve- 
ments. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  visited  the  head- 
quarters of  a  small  antlpoverty  organiza- 
tion in  New  York  and  was  struck  by  the 
atmosphere  of  dedication  and  concern 
that  I  found.  I  asked  Its  director,  Mr. 
Jack  Isaacs,  to  send  me  some  Informa- 
tion about  the  group.  The  letter  I  re- 
ceived, and  which  I  here  Insert  Into  the 
Record,  amply  demonstrates  what  fine 
things  the  antlpoverty  program  is  doing. 
In  softly-stated  fashion,  this  letter  tells 
a  wonderful  story. 
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Movucourro  Pttbttosuquxnos  vnidos. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  September  21,  1966. 
Hon.  LSONAKO  Fa«bstxin, 
V3.  Representative, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sis:  As  a  result  from  your  visit  od 
September  2,  1966  to  tbe  Movlmlento 
Puertorriquenos  Unldos  at  734  East  6th 
Street,  and  as  per  your  request,  I  am  aendlng 
you  a  brief  history  of  this  organization. 

The  Movlmlento  Puertorrlquenoe  Unldos 
(MJ.TJ.)  Is  a  Neighborhood  Block  Association 
that  has  emerged  from,  the  neglected  needs 
and  frustration  of  Its  members.  Although 
by  name  It  seemingly  represents  those  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  descent,  It  Is  In  fact  an  Inte- 
grated organization  reflective  of  the  racial 
and  ethnic  distribution  of  Its  community. 

East  Sth  Street  between  Avenues  B,  C  &  D 
Is  populated  predominantly  by  Puerto 
Rlcans  (80%).  Negroes  (15%)  and  "others." 
(approximate  figures).  The  organizational 
"Target  Block",  East  6tb  Street  between 
Avenue  O  &  D  has  on  It  some  2,(K)0  people, 
coming  from  nearly  600  families,  with  about 
V^  on  welfare  and  all  living  In  32  old-law 
tenements.  The  block  has  been  known  for 
Its  high  rate  of  narcotic  users,  unemploy- 
ment, crime,  family  dislocation,  poor  school 
achievement  and  a  general  sense  of  despair 
and  apathy.  Efforts  to  relocate  tenants  In- 
to public  housing  have  been  thwarted  by 
their  own  lack  of  eUglblUty  due  to  Illegit- 
imacy, too  many  children,  no  legal  marriage, 
crime,  addiction  or  simple  Ignorance  as  to 
bow  to  apply. 

The  organisational  process  was  stimulated 
by  a  small  group  of  Indigenous  poor  people, 
residents  of  the  block,  who  sought  advice 
and  assistance  from  the  local  school  Quid- 
anoe  Coxmselor  and  the  Director  of  the  local 
Area  Services  of  the  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment Board.  This  occurred  some  two 
years  ago  after  It  became  apparent  no  di- 
rection or  leadership  was  forthcoming  from 
other  BOtirces  (M  J.Y.  or  Settlement  Houses) . 
The  organizational  process  was  difficult  and 
without  any  aoxirce  of  funds.  Suspicion 
and  an  tmderlylng  hostility  were  apparent. 
Difficulty  between  the  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  threatened  to  destroy  the  new  group, 
but  meetings  were  scheduled  and  a  local 
dialogue  ensued.  Without  a  "storefront"  or 
office  the  group  began  to  coalesce,  scheduled 
meetings  which  took  place  In  their  homes 
or  In  a  building  basement  provided  by  a 
local  "super."  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
entire  membership  and  elected  leadership 
all  were  and  are  members  of  the  poor  with 
the  two  above-mentioned  professionals  pro- 
viding their  time  and  resources  on  a  volun- 
teer basU.  In  pursuing  Its  sUted  goal  of 
"Improving  the  neighborhood  and  bettering 
our  conditions  of  life",  the  Kroup  got  In- 
volved In  a  variety  of  projeco.  Sophistica- 
tion was  accelerated  by  meetings  and  con- 
ferences with  agency  professionals,  city  rep- 
resenUtlves  and  other  local  groups.  The 
ponderous  machinery  of  government  and  its 
Umltatlona  became  real  for  Sth  Street.  After 
CD*  year  of  lettar-wntlng  and  meetings, 
flooOUghU  were  Installed  in  the  local  school 
yard  in^HHng  the  establishment  of  safe  su- 
pervised, evening,  summer  recreation  for 
youngsters  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
running  at  an  angles  through  the  streets. 
The  Board  of  Education  was  at  first  reluc- 
tant but  community  need  as  aipresstd 
through  this  gzoup  was  persuasive — in  this 
Instance. 

Petitions  for  a  Vewt-Pocket  Park  were  col- 
lected and  a  dialogue  between  the  commu- 
nity and  the  City  Planning  Oonunlasloner 
oommeneed.  This  official  visited  the  block 
and  talked  to  the  leadership.  Further  meet- 
ing were  held  In  her  oOoe.  Oonstructloa 
baa  been  pramlaed  for  next  spring.  These 
•re  but  two  examples  of  nel^borhood  In- 
volvemant — tibere  wwe  others.  Perhaps 
most  important  was  the  inaiatence  by  the 


group  on  its  inclusion  on  the  various  com- 
mittees that  professional  agencies  have  es- 
tabUshed  in  Its  area.  The  people  now 
wanted  to  Influence  action  that  others  were 
taking  on  Its  behalf.  Thus  the  group  be- 
came known  to  Ii.KJ<.A.,  M.F.Y.,  Local  Po- 
Uce  Pet  Touth  Council,  church  groups,  etc. 

Diurlng  the  spring  of  1966.  the  group  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  for  O.E.O.  summer  funds. 
This  was  approved  and  for  the  flrst  time  the 
MP.U.  had  a  home  of  Its  own  (rented  a 
local  store-front) .  From  this  money  an  edu- 
cation, recreation  and  community  service 
program  evolved.  Local  people  were  Inten- 
sively trained  and  paid  to  work  as  community 
workers.  Nineteen  local  people  secured  em- 
ployment— ^moet  of  these  had  previously  been 
unemployed.  Their  performance  was  out- 
standing. They  wrote  a  newspaper,  met 
with  welfare  workers,  organized  the  land- 
lords Into  a  group  for  purposes  of  dialogue 
and  to  have  them  submit  a  proposal  to  the 
city  for  the  rehabilitation  of  their  homes,  sat 
on  committees  dealing  with  narcotics  and 
health.  Initiated  discussions  with  the  local 
police,  held  public  meetings  about  these 
Issues,  held  block  clean-ups,  filled  out  and 
pursued  public  housing  applications,  secured 
surplus  food  for  those  eligible  and  demo- 
cratically made  themselves  known  to  public 
officials.  When  the  O.K.O.  evaluated  their 
summer  programs,  out  of  some  30,  the  MJ>.n. 
and  two  others  were  refunded.  Although  the 
money  Is  small  ($6,000  to  be  used  until 
12/31/66).  the  organization  can  now  con- 
tinue. 

The  members  of  MP.U.  remember  your 
visit  and  are  hoping  that  you  will  be  able 
to  assist  them  to  continue  the  work  that 
they  have  started  so  successfully. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jack  Isaacs. 

I  am  particularly  gratified.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  contains,  as  one  of 
its  provisions,  the  Farbstein  small  loan 
bill.  This  bill  sets  aside  $8  million  as  a 
loan  fund  for  individuals  and  families 
who  have  become  victims  of  economic 
crises  not  of  their  own  making.  It  allows 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  make  loans  of  up  to  $300 
available,  at  2  percent  interest  per  an- 
num. I  believe  this  loan  program  will 
enable  many  families  to  save  themselves 
from  economic  disaster,  without  their 
having  to  seek  charity  or  relief.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  supporting  this  meas- 
ure. I  am  sure  it  will  Justify  their  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  LOVK  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly 
after  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  reported  HJl.  15111.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  continued  progress 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  I  decided  to  go 
over  these  provisions  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  antipoverty  programs  in 
my  district. 

I  particularly  sought  the  ideas  of  the 
community  action  program  leaders  who 
work  with  an  organization  known  as 
SCOPE — Supporting  Council  on  Preven- 
tive Effort — ^in  Dayton. 

Although  they  were  disappointed  with 
some  of  the  amendments  designed  to 
increase  efficiency  of  the  1964  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  the  leaders  asked  me 
to  support  the  bill  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  careful  analysis.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  measure  obviously  em- 
phasizes Headstart  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  it  appears  that  the 
community  action  program  may  be  re- 
duced. I  certainly  hope  not. 


Just  before  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 
was  placed  on  the  calendar  for  debate,  I 
was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Repub- 
lican bill  which  struck  the  entire  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  after  the  enactment 
clause.  The  Republicans  call  their  sub- 
stitute bill  ROC — Republican  opportu- 
nity crusade.  I  have  studied  this  bill 
with  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  "me  too" 
bill  with  a  Madison  Avenue  twist,  "its 
main  purpose  is  to  slough  off  some  of 
the  principal  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  agency. 

I  believe  that  it  was  designed  to  fur- 
ther support  some  Members'  efforts  who 
indulged  in  a  personality  confiict  with 
the  Director  of  OEO.  Sargent  Shriver. 
The  charges  leveled  at  OEO  have  been 
charges  of  mismanagement  and  ineffi- 
ciency. For  the  most  part,  these  charges 
have  not  been  convincingly  proven.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  would  end  up  with 
much  less  efficiency  by  scattering  the 
antipoverty  programs  to  the  larger  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  thus  making  it  more 
difficult  to  manage  and  harder  to  meas- 
ure the  impact. 

OEO  is  by  definition  an  experimental 
program  and  no  doubt,  in  trying  jto  set 
up  its  programs  where  no  precedent  ex- 
ists, there  has  been  some  inefficiency.  I 
do  not  condone  this  but  I  believe  that 
the  bill  under  consideration  today  is  an- 
other step  toward  Ironing  out  the  wrin- 
kles that  exist  in  OEO.  « 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  an* 
other  attempt  of  the  loyal  opposition  to 
weaken  the  bill.  Any  corporate  execu- 
tive would  know  that  you  cannot  ham- 
string the  officers  who  run  the  corpora- 
tion by  unreasonably  limiting  the  top 
personnel  as  this  amendment  attempts 
to  do.  To  develop  a  good  program,  one 
needs  topnotch  personnel,  particularly 
In  a  field  which  Involves  so  many  human 
beings  smd  is,  admittedly,  experimental. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  the  fioor  at  this 
time  to  explain  my  motion  to  recommit. 
As  far  as  I  know,  all  the  amendments 
have  been  offered.  My  motion  to  recom- 
mit wiU  be  the  substitute  that  I  offered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  5-minute  rule, 
with  two  changes.  One  is  to  Include  a 
limitation  on  the  size  of  the  Job  Corps 
to  30,000  enrollees.  The  other  is  to  in- 
clude the  bail  bond  amendment  similar 
to  that  which  was  Just  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinols  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  hai^y  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  bail  bond  amend- 
ment would  be  aU-inclusive.  It  would 
preclude  OEO  from  paying  for  any  baU 
with  Federal  funds  for  anyone  charged 
with  a  crime.  As  we  all  know,  when 
someone  from  the  military,  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  is  apprehended  in  a 
oommiinity  outside  of  a  post,  camp,  or 
station,  no  military  official  can  go  down 
to  the  authorities  and  pay  U5.  funds  to 
provide  bail  for  the  accused.  I  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  the  Job  Corps 


trainees  or  anybody  jalse  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  OEO  should  be  ti-eated  any 
differently  from  the  military. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  dhalrman,  I  would 
just  like  briefiy  to  explain  what  my  sub- 
stitute does.  It  wUl  provide  for  $300  mil- 
lion less  money  than  the  committee  bill 
does.  It  includes  the  amendment  which 
would  not  permit  a  person  to  remain  in 
the  Job  Corps  if  he  were  convicted  of  a 
felony.  It  includes  the  $5,000  limitation 
on  an  individual  who  U  in  the  Job  Corps. 
It  provides  for  an  Industry  Youth  Corps 
so  that  the  young  people  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  will  not  only  be 
trained  in  the  county  courthouse  or  by 
the  Conservation  Department  but  also 
can  get  Jobs  and  trai^iing  in  private  in- 
dustry. It  provides  fpr  the  military  ca- 
reer centers  so  that  the  young  men  who 
want  to  fit  themseljves  mentally  and 
physically  for  a  military  career  can  re- 
ceive that  kind  of  training  voluntarily. 
What  it  does  is  divide  up  the  commu- 
nity action  money  according  to  the  ratio 
of  the  people  who  are  In  rural  areas  and 
those  in  urban  areas,  so  that  the  rural 
areas  would  have  enough  money  to  nm 
their  community  action  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  mean  that 
for  about  46  percent  of  the  poor  people 
who  live  in  rural  areas,  this  would  Insure 
that  the  money  needed  to  help  in  the 
community  action  program  would  be 
made  available  to  thenti. 

Mr.  Chairman,  additionally,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  motion  tjo  recommit  would 
transfer  all  of  the  acjttvitles  of  OEO  to 
the  existing  agencies,  k^ith  the  exception 
of  the  community  actton  program  and 
VISTA.  This  means'  that  the  educa- 
tional facets  of  this  i>rogram  would  go 
to  the  Office  of  Education. 

It  means  that  the  Job  Corps  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  go  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  It  means  that  the  loans  which 
are  made  to  support  poor  farmers  would 
go  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  title  V,  for  the 
purposes  of  welfare  recipients,  would  be 
administered  by  the  D^jartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chaitman,  this  is  a  sub- 
stitute which  I  believ6  will  correct  most 
of  the  abuses  that  we  ihave  seen  existing 
In  the  Office  of  Econoniic  Opportunity  for 
these  last  2  years  an<J  will  permit  us  to 
go  forward  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  poor 
people  of  this  country,  to  train  and  teach 
them  in  the  ways  and  means  that  they 
might  rise  out  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  ot)er  words,  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  if  adopted  would  per- 
mit the  poor  to  get  out  of  poverty  and 
it  will  provide  more  iijoney  in  fighting 
this  battle  because  of  the  involvement  of 
the  States  and  private  industry  hi  this 
effort  than  has  not  been  heretofore 
J^^.  a  program  which  we  call  the 
Opportunity  Crusade  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  wdtd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  du4l  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes. 

Jb.  Chairman,  as  k  understand  the 
motion  to  recommit,  i<;  is  the  same  mo- 
tiMi  that  we  have  voted  down  at  least 


upon  three  occasions 
days. 


during  the  last  2 


Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  good  things 
that  they  propose  to  do  in  the  motion  to 
recommit  are  contained  in  the  bill  now 
pending  before  you. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion 
to  recommit  is  made  up  of  all  of  the 
things  that  we  have  voted  against  at 
least  three  times  in  this  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  in  the  last  3  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Comogiiii^A 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  15111.  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 923,  he  reported  the  biU  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  Ashbrook 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  after  line  7,  Insert: 
"mcrrATXON  or  supnuaADES 

"Sec.  608.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  section: 

""Sec.  618.  Of  the  positions  approved  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  its 
field  offices,  positions  in  the  classification 
category  of  GS  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  section  6332,  title  V,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
one  himdred  employees.' " 


The  question  is  on 


AbblU 
Abemethy 


The  SPEAKER, 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  257.  nays  108,  not  voting  67, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  318] 
YEAS— 367 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Callan 

Callaway 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

dawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Comer 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 


Addabbo 
Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Bates 
Battm 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bny 


Cooley 
CctfbeU 
Craley 
Cramer 

Culver 

f;iiTiTilng>i»i>i 

Ciirtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

D\mcan,Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 


Xrlenbom 

Kunkel 

Schlaler 

Everett 

Kupferman 

Schmldhauser 

Bvlns.Tenn. 

Laird 

Schneebell 

FaUon 

Langen 

Schwelker 

Felghan 

Latta 

Becrest 

Flndley 

LeggeU 

Senner 

Pino 

Lennon 

Rhipley 

Plynt 

Lipscomb 

Shriver 

Poley 

Long,  La. 

Slkes 

Ftord.  Gerald  H 

.  McCuUoch 

Skubltz 

Povmtain 

McMUIan 

Slack 

Frellnghuysen 

Macdonald 

Smith,  Calif. 

Prledel 

MacGregor 

Smith,  Iowa 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Mahon 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

MaUllard 

Smith,  Va. 

Puqua 

Marsh 

Springer 

Qarmatz 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Staflord 

Gathlngs 

Mathias 

Staggers 

Olalmo 

Matthews 

Stalbaum 

OoodeU 

Msy 

Stanton 

Orabowskl 

Michel 

Steed 

Green.  Greg. 

Mills 

Stratton 

Qrider 

Mlze 

Stubblefleld 

Gross 

MoeUer 

Sweeney 

Grover 

Moore 

Talcott 

Qumey 

Morris 

Taylor 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Morton 

Teague,  Calif. 

Haley 

Mosher 

Teague.  Tex. 

Hall 

Natcher 

Tenzer 

Halleck 

Nelsen 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Halpem 

O'Brien 

Tuck 

HamUton 

O'Hara.m. 

Tupper 

Hanley 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Tuten 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ottlnger 

Ullman 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Race 

Hansen.  Wash 

Patten 

Randall 

Hardy 

PeUy 

Van  Deerim 

Harsha 

PhUbln 

Vanlk 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Pickle 

Vlgorlto 

Hawkins 

Pike 

Vivian 

Hays 

Poff 

Waggonner 

Henderson 

PoweU 

V^aUcer,  Miss. 

Herlong 

PudnsU 

Watklns 

Hicks 

Qule 

Watson 

Horton 

Quillen 

Watts 

Hosmer 

Bedim 

Weltner 

Hull 

Reld.  m. 

Whalley 

Hungate 

Beld,  N.Y. 

White,  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Relfel 

Whltener 

Icbord 

Belnecke 

Whltten 

Jacobs 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Wldnall 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Williams 

Joelson 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Wolff 

Jonas 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wyatt 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wydler 

Jones,  N.C. 

RoiKlebush 

Yates 

Keith 

Boush 

Yoimger 

Kelly 

Rumsfeld 

Zablockl 

King,  Utah 

Satterfleld 

Komegay 

Saylor 
NAYS— 108 

Annunzlo 

Gonzales 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

NU 

Beckworth 

Griffiths 

O'Hara.Mlch. 

Bingham 

Hazma 

Olson.  Minn. 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Patman 

Boggs 

Hecbler 

Pepper 

Boland 

Helstoekl 

Perkins 

Boiling 

Hollfleld 

Price 

Brademas 

HoUand 

Rees 

Brooks 

Huot 

Resnlck 

Burton.  Calif. 

Irwta 

Retiss 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rivers.  Alaska 

Cameron 

Karsten 

RoberU 

CeUer 

Karth 

Rodlno 

Clark 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers,  Cblo. 

Clevenger 

Keogh 

Ronsm 

Cohelan 

King.  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

Klrwan 

Rostenkowskl 

Corman 

Krebs 

Roybal 

Daniels 

Long,  Md. 

Ryan 

Dawson 

Love 

DlngeU 

McCarthy 

St.  Onge 

Edmondson 

McDoweU 

Scbeuer 

Edwards.  Calif 

McFaU 

Sickles 

Farbstein 

McGrath 

Slsk 

Pamsley 

Machen 

S\illlvan 

Pamtmx 

MacUe 

Thompson,  N.J. 

PasceU 

Madden 

Todd 

Flood 

Matsimaga 

Trimble 

Pogarty 

Meeds 

Tiinney 

Ford. 

Miller 

UdaU 

WmiamD. 

Mlnlsh 

Waldie 

Praser 

Mink 

White,  Idaho 

Gallagher 

Moorhead 

Wilson, 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Charles  H. 

OUbert 

Multer 

Young 

QUUgan 

Murpby,  lU. 

NOT  VOTINa— 87 

Albert 

AsplnsU. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Andrews, 

Bolton 

CkbeU 

George  W. 

Bow 

Carter 
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Chelf 

Jones,  MO. 

Dkddarto 

Ke« 

DMiton 

King,  N.Y. 

Derwlnskl 

Kluczynekl 

Dickinson 

Landruin 

Dow 

McClory 

Dyal 

McDade 

■dwarda.  La. 

McEwen 

Xvans,  Colo. 

McVlcker 

Fisher 

Mackay 

Oettys 

Martin,  Ala. 

Gray 

Martin,  Maas. 

OrelgK 

Mln«hall 

Oubser 

Monagan 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Morrison 

Harrey,  Ind. 

Morse 

Hubert 

Moss 

Howard 

Murray 

Jennings 

Nedzl 

Johnson,  Okla. 

CKonskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pool 

Purcell 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Scott 

Selden 

Stephens 

Thomas 

Thompeon.  Tex. 

ToU 

Utt 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

WlUls 

Wright 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Brlr.  BforUn  of  Maasachu- 
aaitta. 

Mr.  H*bert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  O'NelU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Carter. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Martin  o/  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Bir.  Mlmtfiall. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Dlckinaon. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Dy&l  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Jennings  wltb  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Ke«  with  Mr.  WlUls. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Wrl^it. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  LoulslaoA  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drum. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Grelgg  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Chelf. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Boncalio. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. ' 

Messrs.  ASHLEY,  VAN  DEERUN. 
OIZARA  of  Illinois.  TEN2ER,  HAGEN  of 
California,  and  Mrs.  KELLY  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Cleik  win  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Qtnx  move*  to  recommit  the  bill.  HJt. 
16111,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Isbot  irtth  iDstructlona  to  report  tha  aam« 


to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  foUowlng 
amendment: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Oppor- 
tunity Cnisade  Act  of  1966'. 

"riNDINCS   AND   DECLAKATION   OF   FtntFOSK 

"Sac.  2.  It  Is  the  finding  of  Congress  that. 
In  spite  of  the  Impressive  historical  record  of 
this  Nation  In  offering  unrivaled  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  to  our  citizens,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Artificial  barriers  and 
Indlgeneoua  backgrounds  too  often  inhibit 
the  full  development  of  Individual  potential. 
It  Is  not  enough,  however,  simply  to  launch 
a  program  with  compelling  and  persuasive 
objectives.  A  realistic  program  to  help  re- 
store dignity  and  hope  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  sustain  themselves  in  modem  society 
Is  our  urgent  Imperative.  A  program  whicn 
merely  raises  expectations  and  administra- 
tive salaries  without  meaningful  results  falls 
to  meet  the  dynamic  requirements  of  our  so- 
ciety. Those  citizens  who  are  to  be  served 
by  government  programs  must  have  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  helping  themselves.  Expendi- 
tures by  government  to  do  things  to  bene- 
ficiaries, rather  than  In  partnership  wlta 
beneficiaries.  Is  a  miscarriage  of  the  trwi 
congressioqal  purpose  of  dignifying  human 
lives. 

"It  is  therefOTe  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  these  individuals  at  low 
levels  of  income  and  education  with  the 
power  and  hope  necessary  to  raise  them- 
selves above  the  levels  of  poverty. 

"To  accomplish  this  objective  It  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  needs  of  the  very 
young  be  given  first  priority.  Sensible  and 
diverse  programs  emphasizing  education, 
health,  strengthening  of  the  family  and  pro- 
ductive Jobs  must  have  maximum  local  and 
individual  participation.  Community  action. 
Involving  the  poor  at  policymaking  levels 
with  officials  and  citizens  of  talent  and  ex- 
perience. Is  the  indlspensible  ingredient  of 
success.  Permanent,  productive  Jobs,  with 
personal  dignity  and  Independence,  must  be 
provided  iwimarlly  by  private  enterprise.  It 
Is  the  role  of  government  to  stimulate,  edu- 
cate and  provide  incentives.  All  levels  of 
government  must  participate  In  a  meanlng- 
fvU  way.  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
this  Act  shall  launch  an  opportunity  crusade 
for  the  Isolated  Americans  Imprisoned  by 
poverty. 

"TTTLX  1 — JOB  CORPS 

"Part  A— General 
"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sxc.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  residential  centers  to  assist  young 
men  and  women  who  are  unable  to  cope  with 
their  present  family  or  community  environ- 
ments to  prepture  for  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  to  Increase  their  skills  for  em- 
ployment, to  enhance  their  ability  to  re- 
spond to  programs  of  education,  training, 
and  work  experience,  and  to  preiwre  them- 
selves for  Jobs  In  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
"Job  Corps 

"SBC.  103.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  there  is  hereby  established 
a  Job  Corps  In  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be 
administered.  In  coordination  with  programs 
carried  out  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1963,  by  the  Secre- 
tory of  Labor  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary") . 

"Composition  of  the  Job  Corps 

"S«c.  108.  (a)  The  Job  Corps  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  not  to  exceed  30,000  young  men  and 
women  who— 

"(1)  have,  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  at- 
tained age  sixteen  but  not  attained  age 
twenty-two, 

"(3)  are  permanent  residents  of  the  TTnlted 
States  or  are  natives  and  dtlsens  of  Cuba 


who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
as  nonlnunlgrants  or  as  parolees  \mder  sec- 
tion 314(a)  or  313(d)(5),  respectively,  ol 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 

"(3)  meet  such  other  standards  of  en- 
rollment as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and 

"(4)  have  agreed  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  an  enrollee  in  the 
Job  Corps  for  more  than  two  years,  except 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  In  special 
cases. 

"Allowance  and  Maintenance 

"Sbc.  104.  (a)  Enrollees  may  be  provided 
with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  allow- 
ances, and  such  quarters,  subsistence,  trans- 
I>ortatlon,  equipment,  clothing,  recreational 
services,  medical,  dental,  hospital,  and  other 
health  services,  and  other  expenses  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  TranEportation  and  travel 
allowances  may  also  be  provided.  In  such  clr. 
cumstances  as  the  Secretary  may  determine, 
for  applicants  for  enrollment  to  or  from 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  en- 
rollees from  places  of  termination  to  their 
honyes. 

"(b)  Upon  termination  of  his  or  her  enroll- 
ment In  the  Corps,  each  enrollee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  readjustment  allowance 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  950  for  each  month 
of  satisfactory  participation  therein  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  under  such  circximstances  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  a  portion  of  the 
readjustment  allowance  of  an  enrollee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  ot 
service  of  the  enrollee  directly  to  a  member 
of  his  or  her.  family  and  any  sum  so  paid 
shall  be  supplemented  by  the  payment  of  an 
equal  amount  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event 
of  the  enrollee '8  death  during  the  period  d 
his  or  her  service,  the  amoimt  of  any  un- 
paid readjustment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1960  (5  U.S.C.  61f). 

"Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 
"Sec.  106.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specif- 
ically provided  In  this  part,  an  enrollee  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  employment.  Including 
those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  leave,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

"(b)  EnroUefs  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (28 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.) ,  and  of  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.) ,  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  Individual  as  an 
enrollee  shall  be  deemed  for  such  purposes 
to  be  performed  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)(1)  Enrollees  tmder  this  part  shall, 
for  title  purposes  of  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
(6  UJ3.C.  751  et  seq.),  be  deemed  to  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined 
In  section  40  of  such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  790)  and 
the  provisions  thereof  shaU  apply  except  u 
hereinafter  provided. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  'performance  of  duty*  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  while 
absent  from  his  or  her  assigned  poet  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  In  an  activity  (in- 
cluding an  activity  whUe  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  author- 
Ized  by  or  under  the  direction  or  supervision 
of  the  Corps. 

"(B)  In  computing  oompensatlon  benen» 
for  dlaabUlty  or  dsath  under  the  ^"[r 
Iknployees'  CcimpensaWnn  Act.  the  monuuj 


pay  of  an  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
1150,  except  that  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion for  disability  accruing  after  the  Individ- 
ual concerned  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
such  monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
that  received  under  the  entrance  salary  for 
OS-3  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5 
UJ3.C.  1071  et  seq.),  and  section  6(d)  (1)  of 
the  former  Act  (6  U.S.C.  756(d)(1))  shaU 
apply  to  enrollees. 

"(C)  Compensation  toi  disability  shall  not 
begin  to  accrue  \intll  thp  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  enrolllttent  of  the  Injured 
enrollee  is  terminated. 

"(d)  An  enrollee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Ooverniment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  toirt  claims  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  detailed  or  assigned  to  duty  In  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  support  at  the  Corps  shall 
not  be  counted  In  computing  strength  under 
any  law  limiting  the  strength  of  sucn  services 
or  in  computing  the  petQentage  authorized 
by  law  for  any  grade  the^ln. 

"Part  B — Skiitcentera 
"Establishment  lof  Centers 
"Sec.  111.  The  Secretaiy  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  skill 
centers  at  which  enroUeiaB  assigned  thereto 
will  be  provided,  wherever  possible,  under 
simulated  or  actual  employment  conditions, 
education,  training,  and  jother  activities  de- 
signed to  develop  the{  motivation,  work 
discipline,  and  the  skillf  necessary  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  a  yocatlon  after  leav- 
ing the  Job  Corps.  j 

"Operation  oi  Centers 

"Ssc.  113.  (a)  To  the  wrtent  possible,  the 
Secretary  shall  establisl)  and  operate  skill 
centers  provided  for  In  {this  part  through 
contracts  with  private  liflustry. 

"(b)  Contracts  entered  into  under  this 
section  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Insure  thlit  the  profits  accru- 
ing thereunder  are  reasonable  and  subject  to 
renegotiation  In  the  everit  they  are  excessive 
for  any  reason,  as  deterQilned  under  stand- 
ards which  shall  be  Established  by  the 
Secretary.  1 

"Part  C — Conservation  centers 
"Establishment  at  Centers 
"Sec.  131.  The  Secretart  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  conserva- 
tion centers  in  rtiral  arc^  at  which  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide.  In]  coordination  with 
other  manpower  develondient  and  training 
programs  under  his  Jurisdiction,  for  basic 
education,  training,  motivation,  and  work 
discipline  of  youths  wh0[(l)  are  so  deficient 
In  education,  skills  and'  work  habits,  that 
they  are  unable  to  qualify  for  acceptance  In 
skill  centers  or  other  applicable  manpower 
development  and  training  programs,  or  (3) 
Indicate  a  special  Interest  in  conservation  or 
outdoor  recreational  actlWties  as  a  continu- 
ing pursuit  and  are  untble  to  qualify  for 
othw  programs  becauie  of  educational 
deficiencies. 

"Operation  of|  Centers 
"8«c.  132.  The  Secretart  shall  establish  and 
operate  conservation  centers  through  agree- 
ments with  Federal,  Stat4,  and  local  agencies 
enarged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving, 
developing,  and  managing  the  public  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  of  developing, 
'''^naging,  and  protecting  public  recreational 
»f«M.  Enrollees  In  canservatlon  centers 
•MU  be  utilized  by  such  iigencles  in  carrying 
out,  under  the  Immedlat*  iupervlsion  of  such 
»gencie8,  programs  planned  and  designed  by 
*^  agencies  to  fulfill  such  responslbiUty, 
M>d  including  agreementa  for  a  botanical 
•^J^ey  program  Involving  surveys  and  maps 
M  exuung  vegetation  and  Investigations  of 
«i«  plants,  soils,  and  environments  of  natural 
w«  disturbed  plant  communities. 


"Part  D — MUUary  Career  Centera 
"Establishment  of  Centers 
"See.  131.  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
throtigh  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defease  of  military  career 
centers  at  which  enrollees  assigned  thereto 
will  be  provided  education,  training,  and 
other  activities  to  prepare  them  for  military 
service.  Such  centers  shall  be  so  operated 
as  to  equip  the  enrollees  for  a  successful 
military  career. 

"Knrollment  In  Centers 
"Ssc.  133.  Enrollees  In  military  career 
centers  shall  be  persons  who  (1)  have  evi- 
denced an  Interest  in  the  posslbllty  of  quall- 
fjrlng  for  a  military  career  or  have  expressed 
a  special  preference  to  become  an  enrollee  in 
the  military  career  center  and  (3)  are  not 
qualified  for  military  service,  but  who  show 
promise  of  becoming  qualified  for  such  serv- 
ice through  preparation  received  In  a  mili- 
tary career  center. 

"Operation  of  Centers 
"S«c.  133.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
have  full  and  complete  authority  to  design, 
program,  and  administer  the  military  career 
centers  and  ^all  have  complete  authority 
over  enrollees  In  said  center.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor's  sole  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  military  career  centers  shall  be  the 
screening  and  referral  of  applicants. 

"Part  E — Administraton 
"Selection  and  Assignment  of  SnroUees 

"Sec.  141.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide 
for  the  selection  of  persons  for  service  In  the 
Job  Corps.  He  shall  select  for  enrollment 
only  persons  he  believes  are  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  benefit  from  education  or  training  In 
any  other  facility  or  program  and  require 
a  change  of  family  or  community  environ- 
ment in  order  to  respond  adequately  to  such 
education  or  training. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  pay- 
ments to  any  Individual  or  to  any  organiza- 
tion solely  as  compensation  for  the  service 
of  referring  the  names  of  candidates  tot 
enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps. 

"(c)  Each  applicant  for  the  Job  Corps 
shall  undergo  physical  and  mental  exam- 
inations under  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Inquiries  shall  be  made  of  appro- 
priate State  bureaus  of  Identification  to  de- 
termine any  parole  or  probationary  restric- 
tions that  may  apply  to  Individual  appli- 
cants. Applicants  shall  be  finger  printed  In 
accordance  with  procedures  followed  for  mili- 
tary inductees,  and  inquiry  shall  be  directed 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or 
other  appropriate  agencies  to  determine 
criminal  violations  by  said  applicant,  crimi- 
nal charges  pending  against  said  applicant, 
or  other  similar  Information.  Criminal  vio- 
lations by  said  applicant  shall  not  disqualify 
the  applicant  from  the  Job  Corps  but  special 
evaluation  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  said 
applicant's  problems  shall  be  made  and  pro- 
vision made  for  suitable  treatment  and  han- 
dling. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress any  time  a  Job  Corps  center  established 
more  than  six  months  has  more  staff  per- 
sonnel than  it  has  enrollees. 

"(e)  Job  Corps  officials  shall,  wherever 
possible,  stimulate  formation  of  Indigenous 
community  activity  In  areas  surrounding  Job 
Corps  centers  to  provide  a  friendly  and  ade- 
quate reception  of  enrollees  Into  community 
life. 

"Community  Advisory  Oroups 

"S«c.  143.  The  Secretary  shall  promote  the 
formation  of  community  advisory  groups  to 
develop  community  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide appropriate  Job  opportunities  or  fur- 
ther training  for  graduates  of  Job  Corps  pro- 
grams. Wherever  possible,  such  advisory 
groups  shall  be  formed  by  and  coordinated 
under  the  local  conununlty  action  board. 


"Job  Counseling  and  Placement 

"Sec.  143.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  test- 
ing and  counseling  for  each  enrollee  at  ap- 
propriate Intervals  and  at  least  three  months 
prior  to  the  enroUee's  scheduled  termination 
date.  Data  derived  from  such  counsel  and 
testlnj  shaU  be  sent  to  the  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  situated  In  the  area  In 
which  the  enrollee  proposes  to  reside,  as  weU 
as  to  the  community  advisory  group  provided 
for  under  section  143,  for  that  community. 
Upon  the  termination  of  an  enrollee's  serv- 
ice in  the  Job  Corps,  all  records  pertaining 
to  such  eiu'oUee  (Including  data  derived  from 
his  counsejlng  and  testing)  shall  be  made 
available  immediately  to  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  administering  the  pro- 
gram nationally.  Such  agency  shall  develop 
suitable  Job  opportunities  for  the  eiu-ollee 
or,  where  appropriate,  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  further  education  or  training  for 
enrollee. 

"Regulations;  Standards  of  Conduct 

"Sec.  144.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  govern  the  conduct  of  enrollees 
In  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  special  provisions  In  this  title.  Tlie 
Secretsiry  shall  also  establish  standards  of 
safety  and  health  for  enrollees,  and  furnish 
or  arrange  for  the  fiunlshlng  of  health  serv- 
ices. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
charged  wltb  violation  of  State  criminal  stat- 
utes, the  Job  Corps  shall  provide  the  cost  of 
attorney  and  other  legal  services  only  In 
circumstances  where  adequate  provision  for 
such  representation  of  Indigent  defendants 
Is  not  provided  under  applicable  State  law. 

"(c)  Any  enrollee  In  the  Job  Corps  who  is 
convicted  of  a  felony  committed  during  his 
enrollment  shall  be  immediately  dismissed 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

"(d)  Within  Job  Corps  centers,  standards 
of  conduct  and  deportment  shall  be  provided 
and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
violations  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals 
from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  locations 
should  be  made  in  every  Instance  where 
It  Is  determined  that  retention  In  the  Corps, 
or  In  the  particular  Job  Corps  center  will 
Jeopardize  the  enforcement  of  such  standards 
of  conduct  and  deportment  or  diminish  the 
opportunity  of  other  enrollees. 

"(e)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper  moral 
and  disciplinary  conditions  In  Job  Corps 
centers,  the  Individual  directors  of  Job  Corps 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against  en- 
rollees Including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis- 
missal from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  ex- 
peditious appeal  procedures  to  higher  author- 
ity as  provided  under  regulation  set  by  the 
Secretary. 

"Relationships  with  States 
"Sec.  145.  (a)  No  center  shall  be  estab- 
lished \uider  this  title  within  a  State  unless 
a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  establish- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  him  within  thirty  days  of  such 
submission. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  States  to  assist  in  the 
operation  or  administration  of  State-operated 
programs  which  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title.  The  Secretsiry  may,  pursuant  to 
such  regulations  as  be  may  adc^t,  pay  part 
or  sill  of  the  operative  or  administrative  costs 
of  such  programs. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  appro- 
priate procedures  to  Insure  that  the  transfer 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  from  State  or  local 
jvirlsdlctlon  shall  In  no  way  violate  parole 
or  probationary  procedvtres  of  the  State.  In 
the  event  procedures  have  been  established 
under  which  the  enrollment  of  a  youth  sub- 
ject to  parole  or  probationary  Jurisdiction  la 
acceptable  to  appropriate  State  authorities. 
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the  Director  shall  make  provWona  for  reguUr 
•upervlalon  of  the  enrollee  and  for  reports  to 
■uch  State  authorlUea  to  conform  with  the 
appropriate  parole  and  probationary  require- 
ments In  such  State. 

"Uee  of  Local  PubUc  and  Private  Education 
and  Training  Agencies 

"8*0.  14fl.  Wherever  practicable  education 
and  vocational  training  tor  enroUees  In  the 
Job  Corps  ahall  be  provided  through  local 
public  or  private  educational  agencies  or  by 
vocational  Institutions  or  technical  Insti- 
tutes where  such  Inatltutiona  or  Institutes 
can  provide  substantially  equivalent  train- 
ing unices  such  education  or  training  can  be 
provided  within  the  Job  Corps  more  effec- 
tively or  with  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 
"Discrimination  Prohibited 

"tSac.  147.  In  the  selection  of  enrollees  or 
staff  in  the  Job  Corps,  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  program,  no  dlscriml- 
natton  shall  be  permitted  on  the  basis  of  a 
person's  race,  color,  reUglon,  sex.  or  national 
origin. 

"Oath  of  Allegiance 

"Ssc.  148.  Bach  enrollee  (other  than  an 
enroUee  who  Is  a  native  and  citizen  of  Cuba 
described  In  section  103(a)  (2)  of  this  Act) 

.  must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  afBr- 
maUon  In  the  foUowlng  form:  "I  do  solemnly 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  bear  true  faith  and 
aUegUnce  to  the  United  SUtea  of  America 
and  will  BuppOTt  and  defend  the  Constitution 

'  and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  aU  its 
enemies  foreign  and  domestic."     The  pro- 

'  visions  of  section  1001   of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  shaU  be  applicable  to  th»  oath 
or  affirmation  required  by  this  Mction. 
"limitation  on  Administrative  Cc«ta 
"8k:.  149.  The  Director  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  ttiat  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  operatUig  Job 
Corps  centers  (exclusive  of  capital  costs  In- 
cluding costs  of  construction  and  renova- 
tion) shall  not  exceed  96.000  per  enroUee  In 
such  centers. 

"Authorizations  of  Appropriations 
"S«c.  160.  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  tiUe,  there  Is  hereby  authorize*!,  to  be 
appropriated  the  s\ma  of  •170,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  a:id  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1968,  and  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"TRtiB    n — KnOHBOEHOOD    TOXTTH    COBP8 

"Part  A — Generol  provisions 
"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sac.  201.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  titie  (1) 
to  enable  needy  young  men  and  women  to 
continue  their  education  at  the  secondary 
school  level  through  In-school  programs,  car- 
ried on  by  public  and  other  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, which  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
service  in  the  public  Interest  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  provided,  or  contribute  to  the 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources and  recreational  areas,  and   (2)   to 
provide  programs  of  out-of-school  on-the- 
job  training  for  needy,  xjnemployed  young 
men  and  women  to  enable  them  to  ret\im 
to  school   or  assist  them   to   become  self- 
BUBtalnlng  while  obtaining  the  training  nec- 
essary for  a  successful  career  In  a  vocation. 
"Xstabllshment    of    Neighborhood    Touth 
Corps 
"Sac.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  titie  there  is  hereby  established  a 
Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  be  administered  In  co- 
ordination with  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hwe- 
tnaftcr  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Sec- 
retary"). 


"Development  of  Programs 
"Sac.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
and  assist  qualified  community  action 
boards  (as  defined  in  section  328)  In  the  de- 
velopment, through  contracts,  of  in-school 
programs  and  out-of-school  programs  which 
will  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  title. 
In  the  absence  of  a  qualified  local  community 
action  board,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, develop  such  programs  through 
direct  contracts  with  qualified  applicants. 
"Selection  of  Enrollees 
"Sac.  204.  (a)  Selection  for  enrollment  In 
programs  as^sted  under  this  titie  shall  be 
made  by  qualified  conmiunlty  action  boards 
or  other  qualified  applicants,  In  accordance 
with  agreements  with  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  person  may  participate  as  an  en- 
rollee In  programs  under  this  title  tinless — 
"(1)  he  has  attained  age  sixteen  but  has 
not  attained  age  twenty-two; 

"(2)  his  income  and  his  family's  Income 
does  not  exceed  the  standard  of  poverty  es- 
tebUahed  by  the  Secretary  that  takes  due 
account  of  the  number  of  children,  depend- 
ents, and  other  special  circumstances  sub- 
stantially affecting  the  ability  of  individuals 
and  families  to  be  self-sustaining: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  in-school  programs  he 
Is  In  need  of  remunerative  employment  to 
resume  or  continue  his  education; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  out-of-school  pro- 
grams, he  Is  unemployed  and  In  need  of 
Interim  remunerative  employment; 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  out-of-school  programs, 
he  has  not  regularly  attended  school  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six.  months,  and  the  local 
authorities  after  pursuing  all  appropriate 
procedures.  Including  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing; and  have  concluded  that  further  school 
attendance  by  him  In  any  regular  academic 
or  vocational  program  Is  no  longer  practi- 
cable under  the  circumstances. 

"(c)  Enrollees  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployment, including  those  relating  to  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits. 

"(d)  Where  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide for  testing,  counseling.  Job  development, 
and  referral  services  to  youths  through 
pubUc  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organlxa- 
ttooa. 

"Payments 

"Szc.  205.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
criteria  designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  under  this  tiUe 
among  the  States.  In  developing  such  cri- 
teria, he  shall  consider  among  other  relevant 
factors  the  ratios  of  population,  unemploy- 
ment, and  feunlly  income  levels.  Not  more 
than  12^  per  centum  of  the  siuns  appro- 
priated or  allocated  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  purposes  of  this  tlUe  shall  be  used 
within  any  one  State. 

"Oath  of  Allegiance 

"Szc.  206.  The  provisions  of  section  149 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  enroUees  In  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  titie  and  to  all 
officers  and  employees  any  part  of  whose 
salaries  are  paid  from  sums  made  available 
under  this  title. 

"Port  B — In-school  profframs 

"Szc.  211.  (a)  Any  qualified  community 
action  board,  or  in  any  community  in  which 
there  is  no  such  board,  any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  which  the  Director  de- 
termines to  be  qualified,  desiring  asslsUnce 
for  an  In-school  program  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  which  shall  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication under  this  section  only  If  he  finds 
that— 


"(1)  Enrollees  In  the  program  will  be  em- 
pl03r^  under  a  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween either  a  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  a  public  agency 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  (other 
than  a  political  party)  either  (A)  on  publicly 
owned  and  operated  facilities  or  projects,  or 
(B)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties),  other  than  projects  involving  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  re- 
ligious worship; 

"(2)  The  program  will  enable  student  en- 
rollees to  resume  or  to  maintain  school  at- 
tendance; 

"(3)  The  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  in  the  pubUc 
Interest  that  would  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided, or  will  contribute  to  the  conservation, 
development,  or  oMinagement  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management,  ot  protection 
of  State  or  community  recreational  areas: 

"(4)  The  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers.  Jeopardize 
the  potential  employment  of  workers  not 
aided  under  this  title,  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services; 

"(6)  The  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  be  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable  In  the  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
type  of  work  performed,  geographical  area, 
and  proficiency  of  the  employee,  and  in  no 
event  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  pay  for  regular 
employees  performing  similar  services; 

"(6)  The  program  will  be  coordinated  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  with  voca- 
tional training  and  educational  services 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  enroUees  In 
such  program  and  sponsored  by  State  or 
local  public  educational  agencies:  Provided, 
however.  That  where  such  services  are  inade- 
quate or  unavailable,  the  program  may  make 
provision  for  the  enlargement.  Improvement, 
development,  and  coordination  of  such  serv- 
ices with  the  cooperation  of,  or,  where  ap- 
propriate, pursuant  to  agreement  with,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and 

"(7)  The  employer  shall  pay  at  least  10 
per  centum  of  the  enroUee's  vrage  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  shaU 
pay  at  least  25  per  centum  of  his  wage  during 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
applications  for  projects  with  high  training 
potential. 

"Port  C — Out-of-school  programs 
"Ai^licatlons 
"Szc.  221.  Any  qualified  community  action 
board,  or  in  any  community  in  which  there 
is  no  such  board,  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  which  the  Director  determines 
to  be  qualified,  desiring  assistance  for  an 
out-of-school  training  program  shall  submit 
an  appUcation  to  the  Secretary  which  shall 
contain  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

"Industry  Youth  Corps 
"Szc.  223.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
under  the  Nelghl>orhood  Youth  Corps  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  employment  of  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-two  in 
private,  profltmakLng  enterprises.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  empowered  to  make  such  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  insure 
that  private  employment  of  such  youths  sh^ 
be  under  such  conditions  and  terms  as  to 
meet  all  requiremenU  of  public  and  private 
non-profit  programs,  and  to  Insure  that  par- 
ticipating youths  benefit  from  their  employ- 
ment without  exploltotlon  or  unreasonable 
profits  by  the  employer. 

"(b)  Programs  to  provide  employment  lor 
youths  under  this  section  shall  only  be  ap- 
proved If  they  are  Implemented  through  con- 
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tracts  between  a  qualified  community  action 
board  and  employers  under  conditions  of 
supervision  and  reg\ilp>tlon  by  such  said 
qualified  community  acjtlon  board. 

"Approval  of  Applications 
"Sac.  223.  The  Secreivy  shall  approve  an 
application  under  this  |0art  only  if  he  finds 
that —  ! 

"(a)  Enrollees  in  thel  program  wUl  be  em- 
ployed under  a  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween either  a  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  a  public  agency 
or  a  private  nonprofit  organization  (other 
than  a  political  party)  dither — 

"(1)  on  publicly  opned  and  operated 
facilities  or  projects,  or 

"(2)  on  local  projects  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations  (other  than  political 
parties),  other  than  projects  involving  the 
construction,  operatioq,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  rused  or  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  dr  as  a  place  for  re- 
ligious worship,  or         ' 

"(3)  on  local  projects  provided  under  sec- 
tion 222  of  this  part  by  contract  between  the 
qualified  oonununity  dation  board  and  the 
employer.  | 

"(b)  Enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed under  a  contr44t  or  agreement  be- 
tween either  the  qualified  community  action 
board  or  the  Secretary  and  an  employer  un- 
der which  the  enrollee^  will  be  provided  on- 
the-job  training  that  meets  the  foUowlng 
requirements :  i  , 

"(1)  The  training  content  of  the  program 
is  adequate.  Involve  reasonable  progression, 
and  holds  promise  tha|:  It  wlU  result  in  the 
qualification  of  trainee^  for  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  training  period  is  reasonable  and 
consistent  with  periods  customarily  required 
for  comparable  training. 

"(3)  Adequate  and  seXe  facilities  and  ade- 
quate personnel  and  records  of  attendance 
and  progress  will  be  provided. 

"(4)  The  enroUee  win  be  compensated  at 
such  rates,  including  periodic  increases,  as 
may  be  deemed  reasonable  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  considering  such  factors  as 
the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical 
region,  proficiency  of  tiie  employee,  and  In 
no  event  shaU  exceed'  the  rate  of  pay  for 
regular  employees  performing  slmUar  serv- 
ices. ' 

"(5)  No  enrollee  will  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  prognram  for  more  than  a  year, 
except  that  an  enroUee  may  be  permitted  to 
participate  for  one  additional  year  If  It  Is 
ascertained  that  (A)  tw  wUl  benefit  from  an 
additional  year  under  the  program,  (B)  his 
employer  Is  making  adequate  provision  for 
his  possible  long-term,  employment,  (C)  he 
Is  unable  to  qualify  for  suitable  employment 
without  part  of  his  wages  being  paid  from 
sources  other  than  his  employer  or  for  other 
training  suitable  to  hl|  needs,  and  (D)  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  feaolbUity 
of  the  employer  paying  a  larger  portion  of 
111*  wages  In  view  of  his  experience  and 
training. 

"(6)  Adequate  provMon  Is  made  for  sup- 
plementary classnxMn  instruction  where  ap- 
propriate. I 

"(7)  The  training  MU  Increase  the  em- 
ployablllty  of  the  en^^Uee  in  occupational 
skills  or  piursuits  in  which  the  Secretary  finds 
there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  his  per- 
n»anent  employment. 

"(8)  The  employment  of  the  enrollee  must 
hot  displace  employed  workers  or  Impair  ex- 
iting contracts  for  seiMces. 

"(9)  In  the  event  ijlle  employer  is  a  pri- 
vate, profitmaklng  cc^hcem,  the  employer 
f^^*^  pay  at  least  66%  i^er  centum  of  the  en- 
rollee's  wage.  i 

"(10)  In  the  event  the  employer  Is  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  agenby.  the  employer  shall 
P*y  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  enroUee's 
*age  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1967,  and  at  least  28  per  centum  of  bla  wagaa 
during  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"Part  D — Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Szc.  231.  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  In  this  titie  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967.  of  which  «60.000,000  shaU  be  re- 
served to  administer  and  conduct  the  pro- 
gram provided  under  section  222,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1968,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

"TTTLZ  m — XTBBAN  AND  BTTBAL  COMMXTmTT 
ACTION  PROGKAMS 

"Part  A — Urban  community  action  programs 
"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  stimulation  and  Incentive  for  new 
and  imaginative  programs  for  urban  com- 
munities to  mobilize  and  coordinate  their 
resources  to  combat  poverty  through  total 
Involvement  of  Individuals  and  groups  con- 
cerned and  meaningful  communication, 
planning,  and  Implementation  at  the  local 
community  level. 

"QuaUfled  Urban  Community  Action  Boards 

"Sec.  302.  A  coDununlty  action  board  shaU 
be  qualified  to  conduct,  administer,  or  coor- 
dinate programs  under  this  Act,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  only  if — 

"(a)  the  membership  of  the  board  con- 
tains representatives  of  local  government,  so- 
cial welfare  and  pubUc  service  agencies,  local 
school  systems,  the  general  public,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  comprising  at  least 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the  board; 

"(b)  the  representatives  of  the  poor  are  se- 
lected by  the  residents  In  areas  of  concen- 
tration of  poverty,  with  special  emphasis  on 
participation  by  the  residents  of  the  area 
who  are  poor;  and 

"(c)  in  communities  where  substantial 
numbers  of  the  poor  reside  outside  of  areas 
of  concentration  of  poverty,  provision  is  made 
for  selection  of  representatives  of  such  poor 
through  a  process,  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings,  in  which  the  poor  participate  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree. 

"Approval  of  Community  Action  Programs 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Director  may  approve 
a  commiinity  action  program  for  support 
under  this  part  if  he  determines  such  pro- 
gram— 

"(1)  includes  component  programs  all  of 
which  are  focused  upon  the  needs  of  low- 
income  individuals  and  f  amUltes  and  which 
provide  expanded  and  Improved  services,  as- 
sistance, and  other  activites,  and  facilltes 
necessary  In  connection  therewith; 

"(2)  has,  if  poUcy  is  determined  by  smal- 
ler constituent  groups  of  the  conmiunlty  ac- 
tion board,  such  as  an  executive  committee, 
true  representation  of  the  poor  proportionate 
to  that  attained  on  the  community  action 
board  Itself; 

"(3)  provides  that  any  component  board 
which  exercises  Jurisdiction  only  In  a  single 
impoverished  area  or  neighborhood  of  the 
community,  is  representative  prlmarUy  of 
and  selected  by  the  residents  of  such  area, 
and  is  given  power  to  initiate  and  disap- 
prove programs  for  that  area; 

"  (4)  includes  provisions  for  reasonable  ac- 
cess of  the  public  to  information  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  reasonable  opportunity 
for  public  hearings  at  the  request  of  appro- 
priate local  community  groups,  and  rea- 
sonable public  access  to  books  and  records  of 
the  board  engaged  In  the  development,  con- 
duct, and  administration  of  the  program,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Director; 


"(6)  Is  organized  and  designed  to  co- 
ordinate, to  the  extent  feasible,  all  programs 
at  the  community  level  prlmarUy  affecting 
the  poor,  and  to  eliminate  duplication,  con- 
fiict,  and  waste  in  such  programs  as  weU  as 
to  assist  in  altering  or  eliminating  Ineffectual 
programs: 

"(6)  Includes  arrangements  with  a  rep- 
utable private,  and  Independent  auditing 
firm  to  preaudlt  all  grants  and  programs 
under  this  tlUe  to  Insure  that  adequate  rec- 
ords are  kept  and  fiscal  controls  enf<vced; 
and 

"(7)  Includes  provision  for  a  complete  au- 
dit of  the. books  six  months  after  the  initia- 
tion of  a  program  and  annuaUy  thereafter. 

"(b)  The  Director  shaU  not  approve  a 
community  action  program  to  be  carried  out 
without  the  approval  of  a  qualified  com- 
munity action  board  already  serving  an  area 
unless  he  determines  that — 

"(1)  the  proposed  program  Is  of  a  demon- 
stration or  experimental  nature  and  does 
not  conflict  with  any  component  program 
being  carried  on  by  the  community  action 
board; 

"(2)  the  program  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  unsuitable  for  Inclusion  In  the  overaU 
conmiimity  action  program,  or 

"(3)  the  program  is  required  to  meet  an 
urgent  said  temporary  emergency  need  of 
the  poor. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  approve  a  com- 
munity action  program  to  be  carried  out  by 
a  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
Is  not  a  qusdified  community  action  board  in 
any  area  which  is  not  served  by  a  quaUfied 
community  action  board  (or.  if  served  by 
such  a  board,  the  program  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b) )  sjid  the  pro- 
posed program  would  quaUf  y  as  a  component 
of  a  community  action  program. 

"Definition 

"Sao.  304.  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  part, 
the  term  "urban  community"  means  an  area 
determined  by  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  Information  avaUable  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  to  have  a  population 
of  more  than  seventy-five  thousands,  except 
where  the  Director,  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 314,  designates  an  area  having  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  and 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  as 
arural  area. 

"Part  B — Aural  community  action  programs 
"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sac.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  stimulation  and  incentive  for  new 
and  imaginative  separate  programs  to  meet 
the  unique  and  distinctive  problems  of  the 
rural  areas  In  mobilizing  and  coordinating 
their  resource*  to  combat  poverty  through 
total  Involvement  of  individuals  and  groups 
concerned  and  meaningful  communication, 
planning,  and  Implementation  at  the  com- 
munity level. 
"Qualified  Rural  Community  Action  Boards 

"Sac.  312.  A  community  action  board  shaU 
be  qualified  to  conduct,  administer,  or  co- 
ordinate programs  under  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  only  if — 

"(a)  the  membership  of  the  board  contains 
representatives  of  local  government,  social 
welfare  and  pubUc  service  agencies,  local 
school  systems,  the  general  pubUc,  coopera- 
tive extension  service,  technical  action 
panels  under  rural  community  development, 
and  representatives  of  the  poor  comprising 
at  least  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
board; 

"(b)  the  representatives  of  the  poor  are  se- 
lected by  a  process  such  as  neighborhood 
meetings  In  areas  of  concentration  of  pov- 
erty In  which  the  i>oor  participate  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  in  Ught  of  the  spe- 
cial problem  of  separation,  isolation,  and 
communication  which  prevail  In  rural  areas. 
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"Approval  ol  Community  Action  Progranu 

"Sac.  313.  Subject  to  the  provlslona  of  sub- 
Bsctlon  (b) ,  the  Director  may  approve  a  com- 
munity action  program  for  support  under 
this  part  If  he  determines  such  program — 

"(a)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (4).  (5).  (6),  and  (7) 
ot  section  303(a) ,  and  303(b) . 

"(b)  provides  that  any  oommtmlty  urtlon 
bouYl  operating  within  established  couaty  or 
municipal  borders  under  a  qualified  overall 
board  with  broader  geographical  Jurisdiction 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  sectlcn  312 
and  Is  given  power  to  Initiate  and  dlsaj^rove 
programs  for  that  area. 

"Definition 
"Bmc.  314.  For  piirpoees  of  this  part,  the 
term  'niral  veas'  means  any  area  determined 
by  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of  the  latjst  in- 
formation available  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  to  have  a  population  of  seven  ty-flve 
thousand  or  less,  except  that  In  exceptional 
elrctmistances  he  may  deelg;nate  as  a  rural 
area  any  area  having  a  ix}pulatlon  of  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
"Part  C — Administration 
"^^otments  to  States 
"S»c.  821.   (a)   Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  title  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  shall  reserve  the  amount  needed 
for  carrying  out  sections  322  and  323.    Not 
to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  so  re- 
served   shall    be    allotted    by    the    Director 
i\rT^/>ng  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  iJamoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  TJilands. 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  according  to   their 
respective   needs  for  assistance  undar  this 
title.    Twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  so 
reserved  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
as  the  Director   shall   determine.    The  re- 
mainder of  the  sums  so  reserved  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  States  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  Of  the  sums  being  allotted  under  this 
Bubeectlon — 

"(1)  one- third  shall  be  allotted  by  the 
Director  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  tSiCh  State  under  this  cla\isc  will  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-third  as  the  nvmiber  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  In  such  States  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents in  all  the  States; 

"(2)  one- third  shall  be  allotted  by  him 
among  the  States  so  that  the  allotment  to 
each  State  under  this  clause  will  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
one-third  as  the  annual  average  number  of 
persons  unemployed  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  annual  average  number  of  persons  un- 
employed in  all  the  States;  and 

"(3)  the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  uiider  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  one-third  as  the  number  of  re- 
lated children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  in  families  with  Incomes  of  leas  than 
$1,000  in  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
related  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  in  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  m  all  the  States. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  divide  each  State's 
aUotment  under  subsection  (b)  into  two 
puts,  one  of  which  may  be  used  only  tot 
urban  oommunlty  action  programs,  and  one 
of  which  may  be  used  only  to  rural  com- 
munity action  programs.  Each  such  part 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  al- 
lotted as  the  urban  population  or  rural  popu- 
lation, as  the  case  may  be.  of  the  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  the  State,  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  best  data  avail- 
able from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

"(d)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Dlreotor  determines  will  not  be  required 


for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  tltla 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  oa  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion to  their  original  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out  this  title; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
simUarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced: 
Provided,  That  any  amount  orlglnaUy  In- 
cluded m  that  part  of  the  State's  allotment 
reserved  for  use  for  urban  oocnmunlty  action 
programs  may  be  used  only  for  such  pro- 
grams when  realloted,  and  any  amount  origi- 
nally Included  in  that  part  of  the  State's 
allotment  originally  reserved  for  rural  com- 
munity action  programs  may  be  used  only 
for  such  programs  when  reallotted.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  subeec- 
tlon  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 
"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"Plnancial  Assistance  for  Development  of 
Community  Action  Programs 
"Sec.  322.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
or  combinations  thereof,  to  pay  part  of  all  of 
the  cost  of  development  of  comimunity  action 
programs. 

"Financial  Assistance  for  Conduct  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams 

"Sbc.  323.  (a)The  Director  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with  qualified 
community  action  boards  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  community  action  programs 
which  have  been  approved  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  title,  including  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  programs  which  are  components  of  a 
community  action  program  and  which  are 
designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  title 
except  that  where  the  Director  approves  a 
program  under  section  303(c)  he  may  make 
grants  to,  or  contact  vsrlth,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  pay  part  or  all  of  such 
programs. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  authorized 
under  this  title  may  provide  for  general  aid 
to  elementary  or  secondary  education  In  any 
school  or  school  system,  or  provide  for  any 
preschool  or  ecu-ly-school  program,  whether 
or  not  designed  to  prepare  educationally  de- 
prived children. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  extend  as- 
^stance  under  this  section  the  Director  shall 
consider  among  other  relevant  factors  the 
Incidence  of  poverty  within  the  community 
and  within  the  areas  or  groups  to  be  affected 
by  the  specific  program  or  programs,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  applicant  is  in  a  position 
to  utilize  efBclently  and  expeditiotisly  the 
assistance  for  which  application  is  made.  In 
determining  the  incidence  of  poverty  the  Di- 
rector shall  consider  information  available 
with  respect  to  such  factors  as:  the  concen- 
tration of  low-income  families,  particularly 
those  with  children;  the  extent  of  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment;  the 
number  and  proportion  of  persons  receiving 
cash  or  other  assistance  on  a  needs  basis 
from  public  agencies  or  private  organiza- 
tions; the  number  of  migratnt  or  transient 
low-Income  femUlies;  school  dropout  rates, 
military  service  rejection  rates,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  low  educational  attainment;  the 
Incidence  of  disease,  disability,  and  Infant 
mortality:  housing  conditions;  adequacy  of 
community  facilities  and  services;  and  the 
Incidence  of  czlme  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 


"Technical  Assistance 


"Sac.  324.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munities In  developing,  conducting,  and  ad- 
ministering community  action  programs,  and 
(2)  training  for  specialized  personnel  needed 
to  develop,  conduct,  or  administer  such  pro- 
grams or  to  provide  services  or  other  assist- 
ance thereunder  through  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts with  qualified  conununity  action 
boards,  or,  in  communities  not  served  by 
such  a  board,  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  (H*  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
"Research,    Training,    and    Demonstrations 

"Sec.  326.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  other  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organlzatftns  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstrations  per- 
taining to  the  ptirposes  of  this  title:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  program  shall  conflict 
In  any  v^ay.  In  apy  area,  with  any  existing 
community  action  program.  E:xpendltureB 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  $30,000,000. 

"Limitations  on  Federal  Assistance 

"Sec.  326.  (a)  Assistance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 322  and  323  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  costs  referred  to  in  those  sections, 
respectively,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs,  unless  the  Director  determines,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  him  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  determinations,  that  assistance  In 
excess  of  such  percentages  Is  required  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

"(b)  The  expenditures  or  contributions 
made  from  non-Federal  sources  for  a  com- 
munity action  program  or  component  thereof 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures or  contributions  from  non-Pederal 
sources  which  were  being  made  for  similar 
pvirposes  prior  to  the  extension  of  Federal 
assistance.  The  requirement  Imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Director  may  adopt  and 
promulgate  establishing  objective  criteria  for 
determinations  covering  situations  where  a 
literal  application  of  such  requirement  would 
result  in  unnecessary  hardship  or  otherwise 
be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to 
be  achieved. 

"Participation  of  State  Agencies 
"Sec.  327.  (a)  Ttxt  Director  shall  establish 
procedures  which  will  facilitate  effective  par- 
tlclpatlon  of  the  States  In  community  action 
programs  including,  but  not  limited  to,  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  such  programs. 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  contract  with,  appropriate 
State  agencies  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  in  providing  techni- 
cal assistance  to  communities  in  developing, 
conducting,  and  administering  community 
action  programs. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan, 
or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with,  or 
provided  to,  any  State  or  local  pubUc  agency 
or  any  private  institution  or  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program, 
project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  un- 
less a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  con- 
tract, agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assist- 
ance has  been  submitted  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission,  or,  If  so  disapproved,  has 
been  reconsidered  by  the  Director  and  found 
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hy  him  to  be  fully  cons  4tent  with  the  provi- 
sions and  in  furtheran^  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"Qualified  Commuqity  Action  Boards 
"Sec.  328.  The  Dire<^fior  shall  certify  the 
name,  and  area  served,  by  each  board  which 
Is  a  community  action  board  as  defined  In 
section  302  and  which  |  be  finds  to  be  com- 
petent to  carry  out  the  fimctlons  assigned 
qualified  community  amotion  boards  by  any 
provision  of  this  Act. 

"Port  D — Volunteers  <*  Service  to  America 

"SEC.  331.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train  auid — 

"(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprodt  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  tUitles  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating)  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

"(2)  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agenalbs  involved,  assign 
volunteers  to  work  i^)  in  meeting  the 
health,  education,  welfare,  or  related  needs 
of  Indians  living  on  ra^rvations,  of  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  'families,  or  of  resi- 
dents of  the  District  olj  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  I^lco,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islaiids,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  (B)  in  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  |  the  mentally  111  or 
mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  non- 
profit mental  health  qr  mental  retardation 
facilities  assisted  in  tJUeir  construction  or 
operation  by  Federal  fi;iads;  and  (C)  in  con- 
nection with  prograiis  or  activities  au- 
thorized, supported,  or  pf  a  character  eligible 
for  assistance  under  tlils  Act. 

"(b)  The  referral  or  l^sslgrmient  of  volun- 
teers shall  be  on  such  [terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  datermlne,  but  volun- 
teers shall  not  be  retired  or  assigned  to 
duties  or  work  in  any  9  tfite  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Governor. 

"(c)  The  Director  in  authorized  to  pro- 
vide to  all  volimteers  I  during  training  and 
to  volunteers  assigned!  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  such  stipe|iil,  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  month,  such  llvln|,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances,  and  such  housing,  transportation 
(including  travel  to  and  from  the  place  of 
training),  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
clothing,  and  health  and  dental  care  as  the 
Director  may  deem  neii^ssary  or  appropriate 
for  their  needs.  | 

"(d)(1)  Each  volu4teer  shall  take  and 
subscribe  to  an  oath  Or  affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  sei^Clon  149  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  of  i  section  1001  of  title 
18.  United  States  Cod^.  shall  be  appUcable 
with  respect  to  such  oath  or  affirmation;  but, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  volunteers  ahall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating 
to  Federal  employment.  Including  those  re- 
lating to  hoiurs  of  work,  rates  of  compensa- 
tion, and  Federal  employee  benefits. 

"(2)  All  volunteers  I  during  training  and 
such  volunteers  as  are; assigned  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subeection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  extent 
M  enroUees  of  the  Job  Corps  under  section 
105  (b),  (c),  and  (At  of  this  Act,  except 
«»t  for  purposes  of  itbe  computation  de- 
Krtbed  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  105 
(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  reoelvW  under  the  entrance 
«»lary  for  GS-7  under  il^ie  Classification  Act 
ot  1949. 


"Port  S— Foluntary  a^Mstance  program  far 
needy  clfJllAren 

"Statement  of  Purpose 
"8ic.  841.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
auow  individual  Americans  to  participate 
u»  »  personal  way  in  the  war  on  poverty, 
oy  voluntarily  assisting  in  the  support  of 
OM  or  more  needy  children.  In  •  program 


coordinated  with  city  or  county  social  wel- 
fare agencies. 

"Authority  To  Establish  Information  Center 
"Sec.  342.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  section  within  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  act  as  an 
information  and  coordination  center  to  en- 
comrage  voluntary  assistance  for  deserving 
and  needy  children. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
ministrator whose  fiUl-tlme  duty  shall  be  to 
give  effect  to  this  program. 

"(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  section  established  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  act  solely  as  an  Information  and 
coordination  center  and  that  nothing  In  this 
part  shall  be  construed  as  Interfering  with 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  with  respect  to  programs  for  needy 
children. 

"Part  F — Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
"Sstabllshment  of  Office 

"Sec.  351.  (a)  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity established  by  section  601  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  here- 
by continued  as  an  agency  of  the  United 
States.  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be  In  the 
Office  one  Deputy  Director  and  two  Assist- 
ant Directors  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  vrtth  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director 
and  the  Assistant  Directors  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Director  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

"(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
payable  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Biu-eau 
of  the  Budget. 

"(d)  The  compensation  of  the  Assistant 
Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity shall  be  fixed  by  the  President  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation payable  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  Executive  Departments. 

"Authority  of  Director 

"Sec.  362.  In  addition  to  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  other  sections  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  to — 

"(a)  appoint  in  accordance  with  the  civil 
service  laws  such  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Office  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions and,  except  as  otherwise  provided  here- 
in, fix  their  compensation  In  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et 
seq.),  except  that,  of  the  personnel  so  ap- 
pointed, not  more  than  one  in  every  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  shall  be  in  grade  16,  17,  or  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949; 

"(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  UJ3.C.  66a).  compensate  individ- 
uals BO  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of 
$100  per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  al- 
low them,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  6  of  such  Act  (6 
VS.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently,  whUe 
so  employed:  ProiHded,  however.  That  con- 
tracts for  such  employment  may  be  renewed 
annually; 

"(c)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
■wlce  laws,  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 


tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  \inder  this  Act; 
and  members  of  such  committees,  other  than 
those  regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  and  travel  expenses  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
experts  and  consultants; 

"(d)  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
arrange  with  and  reimburse  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  for  the  performance 
of  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title  and, 
as  necessary  or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of 
his  powers  xmder  this  title  and  authorize  the 
redelegation  thereof; 

"(e)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  seiT- 
Ices  and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  wltn- 
out  reimbursement,  and,  with  the  consent  of 
any  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  accept  and  utilize  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or  sub- 
division without  reimbursement; 

"(f)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Office,  and 
employ  or  dispose  of  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  any  money,  or  prop- 
erty, real  personal  or  mixed  tangible  or  in- 
tangible, received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise; 

"(g)  accept  voluntary  and  imcompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provlElons  of 
section  3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  665(b)); 

"(h)  disseminate,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4154  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  data  and  Information,  in  such 
form  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate,  to  public 
agencies,  private  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public; 

"(1)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed; 

"(J)  collect  or  compromise  all  obligations 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable 
rights  accruing  to  him  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  obligations  until  such  time 
as  such  obligations  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

"(k)  expend,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law  or  regulation,  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title  (1) 
for  printing  and  binding,  and  (2)  for  rent  of 
buildings  and  space  in  buildings  and  for  re- 
pair, alteration,  and  improvement  of  build- 
ings and  space  in  buildings  rented  by  him; 
but  the  Director  shall  not  utilize  the  author- 
ity contained  In  this  clause  (A)  except  when 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  item,  serv- 
ice, or  facility,  which  is  required  In  the 
proper  administration  of  this  title,  and  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  or  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
needed,  or  at  the  time,  in  the  form,  or  under 
the  conditions  in  which,  it  is  needed,  and 
(B)  prior  to  having  given  written  notification 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  (if 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  would  affect 
an  activity  which  otherwise  would  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration) or  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Conunittee  on  Printing  (if  the  exercise  of 
such  authority  would  affect  an  activity  which 
othervrtse  would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  Committee)  of  his  Intention  to  ex- 
ercise such  authority,  the  item,  service,  or 
facility  with  respect  to  which  such  authority 
Is  proposed  to  be  exercised,  and  the  reasons 
and  Justifications  for  the  exercise  of  such 
authority;  and 

"(1)  establish  such  policies,  standiuxls, 
criteria,  and  procedures,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations,  enter  into  such  contracts 
and  agreements  with  public  agencies  and 
private  CH-ganlzatlons  and  persons,  make 
such  payments  (In  lump  sum  or  installments, 
and  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  in  the  case  of  grants,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  OTsrpaymentB  cr 
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Tinderpaymenta),     and     generally     perfOTm 
euch  functions  and  take  such  steps  as  he 
may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  proYtalona  of  thla  title. 
"Information  Center 

"S»c.  363.  In  order  to  Insure  that  all 
Federal  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title  are  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  to  Insure  that  Information  con- 
cerning '  such  programs  and  other  relevant 
Information  Is  readily  available  In  one  place 
to  public  offldala  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, the  Director  Is  authorized  as  he  deems 
approprUte  to  collect,  prepare,  analyze, 
correlate,  and  distribute  such  Information, 
either  free  of  charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any 
funds  so  received  to  be  deposited  to  the 
Director's  account  as  an  offset  to  such  co«t) , 
and  make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law  or  regulation. 

"Part  Ct—Stste  bonus  community  action 

program 

"Statement  of  PurpoM 

"Sbc.  871.  It  Lb  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 

provide  assistance  to  the  States   to  enable 

them  to  Join  as  partners  with  the  Federal 

Oovemment  In  prog^rams  carried  out  under 

this  title. 

"Allotment*  to  States 

"Smc.  372.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Di- 
rector shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amotmt 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
being  allotted  as  the  amotmt  allotted  such 
State  under  section  321  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (d)  thereof)  bears  to  the  amoimt  allot- 
ted all  the  States  xmder  such  section  for  such 
flacalyear. 

"(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Director  determines  will  not  be  required 
tor  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  this  part 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Director  may  fix,  to  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  their  original  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  such  other  states  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  which  th«  Director 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out  this 
part:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so 
reduced. 

"State  Plans 

"8»c.  373.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Director  a  State  plan  which — 

"(1)  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
offlce  of  economic  opportunity  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'State  agency*)  which  shall 
be  the  sole  State  agency  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan; 

"(3)  provides  that  In  formulating  Its  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  under  this  part,  pri- 
ority shall  be  given  programs  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  State: 

"(3)  provides  for  carrying  out.  or  supple- 
menting the  financing  of.  coimnunlty  action 
programs  which  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  other  parts  of  this  title,  but  are  not 
being,  or  are  being  Inadequately,  aaslsted 
thereunder; 

"(4)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  In  the  State  to  make  a  study  to 
determine  means  by  which  programs  carried 
on  under  this  title  may  be  effectively  co- 
ordinated with  other  local.  State,  and  Federal 
programs,  and  to  report  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  State  agency  within  one  year; 

"(»)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Director,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Director  to  perform  bis  duties  under  this 
part  and  will  keep  sucA  records  and  afford 
such   access   thereto   as   the  Dlre<:tor   finds 
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necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reporta; 

"(6)  provides. such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  prqpedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part; 

"(7)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
program  to  Insure  that  salaries  of  profes- 
sional staff  personnel  shall  be  reasonable 
with  due  consideration  of  salary  mcomes  of 
said  Individuals  In  previous  employment. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meete  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  but  he  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
part,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  agency  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
"Payments 

"Sec.  374.  (a)  The  Director  shall  pay  to 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  approved  vmder 
this  part,  from  Ite  allotment  under  section 
372.  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  State  in  carrying  out  such  plan.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  in  advance  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Director;  and  may 
be  made  In  such  Installmenta  as  the  Director 
may  determine,  after  making  appropriate  ad- 
justments to  take  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  50  per  centum,  except  that  with  respect 
to  expenditures  on  account  of  the  State  com- 
mission provided  for  In  section  373(a)(4), 
the  Federal  share  shall  be  90  per  centum. 

"Operation  of  State  Plans;  Hearings  and 
Judicial  Review 


"Sxc.  375.  (a)  Whenever  the  Director,  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part,  finds 
that— 

"(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  373,  or 

"(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision,  the  Director  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
paymenta  will  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  part  (or  in  his  discre^on.  that  further 
paymenta  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  pro- 
grams under  or  portions  of  the  Stata  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure) .  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
paymenta  may  be  made  to  such  State  imder 
this  part  (or  paymenta  shall  be  limited  to 
programs  under  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

"(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Director  under  section  373 
or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  the  State  is  located,  by  fil- 
ing a  petition  with  such  cotirt  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Director,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
The  Director  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  co\irt  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  afllrm  the  action  of  the  Direc- 
tor or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the 
filing  of  the  record,  the  Director  may  modify 
or  set  aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the 
Director  as  to  the  facta.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  concliislve,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Director  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Director  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  fur- 
ther  proceedings.     Such   new  or    modified 


fiwrtinga  of  fact  Shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
11  supported  by  substantial  evidence.    The 
Judgment  of  the  court  afllrming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  action  of  the 
Director  shaU  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the   Supreme   Court  of   the   United   States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In   section    1254   of   title   28.   United   States 
Code.     The   commencement  of  proceedings 
under   this   subsection   shall   not.  unless  so 
specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Director's  action. 
"Part  E — Authorizations  of  appropriatioTu 
"Sac.  381.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  thla  title  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.    For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title  (other  than  parts 
D  and  O  thereof)  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sxxxa  of  $600,000,000 
for  the   fiscal   year   ending   June   30,   1967. 
Tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D  of 
this  title  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprUted  the  sum  of  $26,000,000  for  such 
fiscal  year;  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  O  of  this  title  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  smn  of  »100,- 
000,000  for  such  fiscal  year.    For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  such  siuns  may  be 
appropriated    as    the    Congress    may   here- 
after  authorize  by  law. 

"Tl'rU      rv PBBSCHOOL,      BABLT      SCHOOL      AND 

OTBXB  XDX7CATIONAI.  FEOGBAICS  fOB  CHILDHEN 
OF   LOW-INCOKX  TAMIUXS 

"Amendment  to  Title  n  of  Public  Law  874 
"Sec.  401.  Title  n  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1960.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"  'Special  Bonus  Grante;  Preference  for 
Preschool  and  Early-School  Programs 
"  'Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
in  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  title, 
require  that  preference  over  grants  for  all 
other  programs  shall  be  given  to  grants  for 
carrying  out  preschool  and  early-school  pro- 
grama  designed  to  prepare  educationally  de- 
prived children,  aged  three  through  seven, 
m  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-Income  families  to  undertake 
BUCcessfuUy  the  regular  elementary  school 
program. 

"  '(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  special  bonus  grant 
under  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year  if  (1)  it 
received  a  basic  grant  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  (2)  more  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
funds  expended  in  carrying  out  the  progranM 
provided  for  in  the  application  submitted 
under  section  205  were  expended  for  carry- 
ing our  preschool  and  early-school  programs 
designed  to  prepare  educationally  deprived 
children,  aged  three  through  seven,  in  areas 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  to  successfully  under- 
take the  regular  elementary  school  program. 
"'(b)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  expenditiires  for  such  preschool 
and  early-school  programs  exceeded  65  per 
centum  of  the  amount  expended  in  carrying 
out  the  proposals  provided  for  in  such  appu- 
catlon. 

"'(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  or  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  for  a  fiscal 
year  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  the 
total  amoimt  which  aU  local  educaUonai 
agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
title  for  such  fiscal  year,  such  amounts  shau 
be  reduced  ratably:  Provided.  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  aggregate  grante  under  ttM« 
section  for  a  fiscal  year  exceed  $100,000,uuu. 

"Tm.E  V — ADULT  BASIC  EDtJCATION 

"Statement  of  Purpose 

"Sec.  801.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 

assist   the   States   to   develop   pros™"",,;^ 

functional     Instruction     In     the     Efgiun 

language   and  mathematics  for  Indmduais 
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irbo  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  but        "(4)  provides  for  cooperative  arrangementa 
whose  deficiencies  in  th^ae  subjects  are  such     between  the  State  educational  agency  and 

the  State  health  authority  looking  toward 
provision  of  such  health  Information  and 
services  for  Indlvldvials  described  In  section 
501  as  may  be  available  from  such  agencies 
and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  benefit  from  the  Instruction 
provided  under  programs  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  grants  under  this  title;  and 

"(5)  seta  forth  a  program  for  use.  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  503  (b) ,  of  grante  under 
this  title  which  affords  assurance  of  substan- 
tial progress,  within  a  reasonable  period  and 
with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  population 
and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward  elimina- 
tion of  the  inability  of  adulta  to  read  and 
write  English  and  conduct  elementary  arith- 
metic computations,  and  toward  substan- 
tially raising  the  level  of  education  of  in- 
dividuals described  in  section  501;  and 

"(6)  provides  for  maximum  utilization  of 
nonprofessional,  noncertlfied  teachers  of 
limited  currlculums.  as  prescribed  by  the 
State  of  a  functional,  as  distinguished  from 
academic,  nature. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

"Aliotmenta 
"Sec.  505.  (a)  From  the  sums  allocated  for 
grants  to  States  under  section  503  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  reserve 
such  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of  2  per 
centime  thereof,  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  allot  such  amount  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  according  to  their  respective  needs 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  The  remain- 
der of  the  sums  so  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  ntmiber  of  individuals 
in  each  State  who  have  attained  age  eighteen 
and  who  have  completed  not  more  than  five 
grades  of  school  or  have  not  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  education,  as  determined 
by  the  Conmilssloner  on  the  basis  of  the  beet 
and  most  recent  Information  available  to 
him,  Including  any  relevant  data  furnished 
to  him  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  amount  allotted  to  any  State  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
Is  less  than  $50,000  shall  be  Increased  to  that 
amount,  the  total  thereby  required  being 
derived  by  proportionately  reducing  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  of  the  remaining 
States  under  the  preceding  sentence,  but 
with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such  re- 
maining States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  $50,000.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "State"  shall  not 
Include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  aUotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan 
(if  any)  approved  under  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  during  such  period  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  aliotmenta  to  such  States 
under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  which   the  Commissioner 

^    ^^^     estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 

"counting  procedures  ^  may  be  necessMy  ^  ""  '*"■  ■"•*  P«rlod  for  carrying  out  Ite 
to  awure  proper  disbuflaement  of  and  ac-  State  plan  approved  under  this  title;  and 
wonting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  *be  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  slm- 
b7  t?  *^  ***'"  (includlhg  such  funds  paid  Uarly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose 
board!  1**  *°  qiallfled  community  action  proportionate  amounta  are  not  so  reduced 
eduStL^.y*^l'_°?°P''°°*  agencies,  and  local     Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 

subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
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that  they  are  prevented  from  obtaining 
pennanent  employment,  commensurate  with 
their  real  ability,  w  entrance  into  other  edu- 
cation or  training  programs;  and  to  promote 
new  approaches  to  the  special  needs  of  those 
who  have  poor  employntent  poeslbllltles  be- 
cause of  such  factors  a$  Inadequate  educa- 
tion, lack  of  motivation,  poor  attitude  or  ap. 
pearance,  and  other  slinlficant  disabilities 
related  to  their  derivation  In  poverty;  and  to, 
wherever  appropriate,  provide  a  new  type  of 
specialized,  functionally  oriented  basic  edu- 
cation through  the  use  of  nonprofessional, 
noncertlfied  personnel  teaching  limited  cur- 
rlculxmis  as  prescribed  by  the  State. 

"Establishment  of  AdUlt  Basic  Education 
Program 

"Sec.  602.  In  order  to;  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  there  la  hereby  established 
an  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  be  carried  out  In  coordination  with 
other  programs  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  tfte  'Commissioner'). 
"Grante  to|  States 

"Sec  503.  (a)  From  th0  sums  appropriated 
or  allocated  to  carry  out!  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  grante  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approved  by  him  under  this 
section.  _       I 

"(b)  Grante  under  supsection  (a)  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  witji  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  to— 

"(1)  make  grante  to  qualified  commtinity 
action  boards,  or  where  ja  community  is  not 
served  by  such  a  board,  to  a  local  educational 
agency,  to  assist  In  establishment  of  pilot 
projects  by  local  educational  agencies,  and 
private  school  agencies,  relating  to  instruc- 
tion In  public  schools,  or'  other  facilities  used 
for  the  purpose  by  such  Bgencles,  of  Individ- 
uals described  In  section;  601,  to  (A)  demon- 
strate, test,  or  develop  modifications,  or  adap- 
tations m  light  of  locil  needs,  of  special 
materials  or  methods  foe  Instruction  of  such 
individuals,  (B)  stimulate  the  development 
of  local  educational  agency  progrtuns,  and 
private  school  agency  priograms.  for  Instruc- 
tion of  such  individuals  in  such  schools  or 
other  facilities,  and  (C)  acquire  additional 
Information  concerning:  the  materials  or 
methods  needed  for  an  affective  program  for 
raising  adult  basic  educational  skills; 

"(2)  assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  local 
educational  agency  programs,  and  private 
school  agency  programs;  for  instruction  of 
such  Individuals  in  suoh  schools  or  other 
facilities;  and  j 

"(3)  assist  in  developtnent  or  improve- 
ment of  technical  or  suJervlsOTy  services  by 
the  State  educational  iagency  relating  to 
•dult  basic  education  pj'Ograms. 

"State  FJl^ns 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Coilktnissioner  shaU  ap- 
prove for  purposes  of  thto  title  the  pUn  of 
a  Stote  which—  | 

"(1)  provides  for  administration  thereof 
Of  the  State  educational'  agency; 

"(2)  provides  that  suoil  agency  will  make 
juch  reporta  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
lorm  and  containing  such  information,  as 
may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Cwomlssloner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
tbU  title  and  wiU  keep  such  records  and 
MTord  such  access  theratn  as  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
aMs  and  verification  of  such  reporta; 

"(3)  provides  such  fisdal  control  and  fund 


Mucatlonal  agencies) ; 


part  of  Ita  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year. 

"Paymenta 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  From  a  State's  allotment 
available  for  the  purpose,  the  Federal  share 
of  expenditures,  under  ite  State  plan,  for 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  503(b)  shall 
be  paid  to  such  State.  Such  paymenta  shall 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  Commissioner;  and  may  be  made  In 
such  Installmenta  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine,  after  making  appropriate  adjust- 
menta  to  take  accoiuit  of  previously  made 
overpaymente  or  underpaymenta;  except  that 
no  such  paymenta  shall  be  made  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  amoimt  available  for  expenditures 
for  adult  basic  educaUonai  programs  and 
services  from  State  sources  for  such  year  will 
be  not  less  than  the  amount  expended  for 
such  purposes  from  such  sources  during  ths 
preceding  fiscal  year,   v 

"(b)  In  any  State  which  has  a  Stete  plan 
approved  under  section  504(a)  and  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  is  not  author- 
ized by  law  to  make  grante  to  a  community 
action  board  or  a  private  nonprofit  agency 
as  provided  for  in  section  503(b).  the  Com- 
missioner shall  arrange  for  making  grante  to 
such  board  or  agency  on  an  equitable  basis 
from  the  State's  allotment  under  section  605. 

"(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall 
be  90  per  centum,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  80  per  centum. 

"Operation   of    State    Plans;    Hearings    and 
Judicial  Review 

"Sec.  607.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State- plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  504,  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
virlth  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  paymenta  will  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  part  (or  in  his 
discretion,  that  further  paymenta  to  the 
State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under  or 
portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure) ,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Un- 
til he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  paymenta 
may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this  part 
(or  paymente  shall  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  failure) . 

"(b)  A  State  educational  agency  dissatis- 
fied with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  section  504  or  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State 
is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  ac- 
tion. A  cc^y  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  coiu-t 
to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanenUy.  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commisslonei 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The 
findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facto, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall 
be  concliislve,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Com- 
missioner may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 
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previous  action,  and  ahall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  flndlnge  of  fact  shall  llke- 
wlae  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
afttrmlng  or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
any  action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  section  1354  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  The  commence- 
ment of  proceedings  under  thU  subsection 
shall  not.  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by 
the  coxirt,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's action. 

"Teacher  Training  Projects 
"Sbc.  608.  The  Commissioner  shall  allocate 
funds  from  graduate  and  teacher  training 
programs  assisted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  other  applicable  provisions  of  law  to 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities. 
State  or  local  educational  agenclee.  or  other 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agendes  or  organlzatlona  to  provide  training 
to  persons  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  ae 
Instructors  for  Individuals  described  In  sec- 
tion 601.  with  such  stipends  and  allowances, 
If  any  (including  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses),  for  persons  undergoing  such 
training  and  thelx  dependents  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
determine. 

"Small  Neighborhood  Programs 
"Sbc.  609.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  spe- 
cial consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  sup- 
port of  small  neighborhood  programs  adapted 
to  the  cviston»  and  practices  of  the  leeldents 
that  normally  produce  resistance  to  partici- 
pation in  more  formal  programs  of  adult 
basic  education. 

"Mlacellaneoiu 
"Sbc.  610.  For  purposes  of  this  titl©— 
"(1)  The  term  'State  educational  agency* 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schols.  or.  If  different,  the  agency 
or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  supervision 
of  adult  basic  education  in  public  schools 
whichever  may  be  designated  by  the  Qover- 
nor  or  by  State  law,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer  Ataig- 
nated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

"(2)  The  term  'local  education  agency' 
means  a  bo«tfd  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State,  except  that  if  there  is 
a  separate  board  or  other  legally  constituted 
local  authority  having  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  at  adult  basic  education  in 
public  schools  therein,  it  means  such  other 
boaiTl  or  authority; 

"(S)  The  term  'private  school  agency' 
means  an  association  or  corporation  operat- 
ing or  conducting  programs  of  adult  basic 
education,  no  part  of  the  net  ecumlngs  of 
which  Inures  or  may  lawfully  Incur  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual. 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sac.  811.  The  Commission  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  In  this  title  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1067,  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1067,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  SO.  1M8.  and  the  fiaeal  year  ending 
June  80,  1009.  such  sums  may  b«  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thcrlzed  by  law. 
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"TITLZ   VI — ^RTJXAL   LOAMS   AKS    IfTOTAWT 
PBOCKAMS 

"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sac.  601.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  a  separate  program  of  specialized  as- 
sistance to  residents  of  rural  areas  relying 
substantially  on  agricultural  pursuits  for  In- 
come, who  show  promise  of  maintaining  their 
livelihood  in  agriculture,  or,  with  the  liber- 
alized benefits  provided  herein,  show  promise 
of  ability  to  supplement  their  Income  or 
maintain  or  support  themselves  In  nonagri- 
cultural  enterprises. 

"Part  A 
"Swc.  602.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
'Secretary')  is  authorized,  acting  through  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration,  to  make 
loans  having  a  maximum  matvirity  of  16 
years  and  In  amounts  not  exceeding  $3,500 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  to  any  low- 
Income  rural  family  where,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  such  loans  have  a  reasonable 
possibility  of  effecting  a  permanent  incretise 
In  the  Income  of  such  families  by  assisting 
or  permitting  them  to — 

"(1)  acquire  or  Improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  Improvements 
thereon, 

"(2)  operate  or  Improve  the  operation  of 
farms  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed,  seed, 
fertilizer,  livestock,  potiltry.  and  equipment, 
or 

"(3)  participate  In  cooperative  associa- 
tions; and /or  to  finance  nonagrlc\iltural  en- 
terprises which  will  enable  such  families  to 
supplement  their  Income. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  only  If  the  family  Is  not  qualified  to 
obtain  such  funds  by  loan  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  this  part  In  areas 
served  by  qualified  community  action  boards, 
the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
such  boards  In  developing  programs  under 
this  part. 

"Cooperative  Associations 
"Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  local  cooperative  associations 
furnishing  essential  processing,  purchasing, 
or  marketing  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
predominantly  to  low-Income  niral  families. 
"Limitations  of  Assistance 
"See.  604.  No  financial  or  other  assistance 
shall  be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that — 

"(a)  the  providing  of  such  assistance  will 
materially  further  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
and 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  assistance  provided  pur- 
suant to  section  603,  the  applicant  Is  ful- 
fllling  or  will  fulfill  a  need  for  services,  fa- 
cilities, or  activities  which  is  not  otherwise 
being  met. 

"Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 
"Sec.  605.  Loans  pursuant  to  sections  602 
and  603  shall  have  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations: 

"(a)  There  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(b)  The  credit  Is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  programs; 

"(c)  The  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purpoae  for  which  Is  loan  Is 
made; 

"(d)  The  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing lYeasury  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity,  plus  (2)  such  additional  charge,  if 
any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  pro- 


gram as  the  Treasury  may  determine  to  be 
consistent  with  its  purposes; 

"(e)  With  respect  to  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  603,  the  locm  is  repayable  within 
not  more  than  thirty  years;  and 

"(f)  No  financial  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  to,  or  In  connec- 
tion with,  any  corporation  or  cooperative 
organization  for  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural cmmodltles  or  for  nuinufacturing  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  packing,  canning, 
cooking,  freezing,  or  other  processing  used  in 
preparing  or  marketing  edible  farm  prod- 
ucts, including  dairy  products,  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  manufacturing  merely  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  It  res\ilts  In  the  creation  of 
a  new  or  diflraent  substance. 

"Part  B 
"Assistance  for  Migrant,  and  Other  Season- 
ally Employed,  Agricultural  Employees  and 
Their  Families 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  develop  and  Implement  programs  of  loans, 
loan  grantees,  and  grants  to  assist  State  and 
local  agencies,  private  nonproflt  institutions, 
and  cooperatives  in  establishing,  administer- 
ing, and  operating  programs  which  aid  mi- 
gratory workers  and  seasonal  farm  laborers 
and  their  families,  by  bettering  or  helping 
them  to  better  their  present  living  condi- 
tions and  providing  programs  which  develc^ 
individual  skills  for  permanent  employment 
as  well  as  developing  permanent  employ- 
ment possibilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  to  States  to  encourage 
them  to  develop  a  program,  coordinated 
through  regional  arrangements  or  State  com- 
pacts, to  provide  minimum  standards  of 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  environmental  conditions. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  special  programs 
(1)  that  will  operate  on  mobile  basis,  fol- 
lowing a  migrant  community  through  Its  en- 
tire seasonal  fiow,  or  (2)  that  provide  return 
transportation  and  other  appropriate  assist- 
ance for  migrants  employed  in  seasonal  op- 
erations who  remain  In  an  area  after  termi- 
nation of  their  seasonal  emplojrment  wltb 
the  expectations  of  permanent  employment, 
but  are  thereafter  terminated  from  such 
employment. 

"(d)  From  the  s\ims  appropriated  or  al- 
located to  carry  out  this  part,  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  up  to  $1,000,000  to  be  used  to 
conduct  a  study  of  methods  of  decasualizing 
the  labor  market,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  studies  of  the  migrant  labor  streams  and 
alternate   occupations   for  migrants  which 
will  effect  considerable  reductlves  In  the  dis- 
tance traveled  by  the  worker,  of  training  pro- 
grams to  adapt  the  worker  to  mechanized 
agricultural  processes,  and  of  training  pro- 
grams to  prepare  workers  for  complete  re- 
moval from  the  migrant  stream. 
"Port  C 
"Authorisation  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  621.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.    For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized  to    be    appropriated   the   sum  of 
$66,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1067,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1068,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1960,  such  Bvaas  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

"TIILE  vn — SPECIAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAMS  AMD 
XNUEM'l'lVlS 

"Statement  of  Purpose 
"S»c.  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  to 
supplement  the  H\mian  Investment  Act  of 
1966  by  assisting  In  the  estabUshment,  con- 
tinuation, expansion,  and  strengthening  d 
small  business  concerns  owned  by  indlvldu- 


alt  who  qualify  \mder  poverty  standards  set 
by  the  Director,  and  to  eiasist  in  the  estab- 
lishment, or  expansion  of  imall  business  con- 
cerns which,  by  the  nature  of  their  business, 
hold  substantial  and  cont:inulng  promise  of 
employing  substantial  numbers  of  individu- 
als with  inadequate  backgrounds  of  educa- 
tional experience  or  skills. 

"Loans.  Participations,  and  Guaranties 
"Ssc.  702.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  ^hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  'Administrator')  Is 
authorized  to  make,  participate  (on  an  im- 
mediate basis)  In,  or  guarantee  loans,  repay- 
able In  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  to  any 
small  business  concern  (as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
632)  and  regulations  issued  thereunder),  or 
to  any  qualified  person  seeking  to  establish 
such  a  concern,  when  he  determines  that 
such  loans  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  employment  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed: Provided,  however.  That  no  such 
loans  shall  be  made,  participated  In,  or  guar- 
anteed if  the  total  of  such  Federal  assistance 
to  a  single  borrower  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  would  exceed  $25,000.  The  Administra- 
tor may  defer  payments  on  the  principal  of 
such  loans  for  a  grace  pef'tod  and  use  such 
other  methods  as  he  dee&ns  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  ass\ire  the  successful  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  such  concern.  The 
Administrator  shall  encourage,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  participation  of!  the  private  busi- 
ness community  In  the  j^rogram  of  assist- 
ance to  such  concerns.       1 

"Coordination  With  Cooitnunity  Action 
Program* 

"Sbc.  703.  No  finanlcal  Malstance  shall  be 
provided  under  section  702  to  any  conununity 
for  which  the  Director  has  approved  a  com- 
munity action  program  purstiant  to 
tlUe  m  of  this  Act  unl^  such  financial 
assistance  la  determined  by  him  to  be  con- 
sistent with  such  progra^. 

"Loan  Terms  and  Conditions 

"Sk.  704.  Loans  made  pfursuant  to  section 
7W  (Including  Immediate  participation  in 
and  guaranties  of  such  loans)  ahall  have 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine,  sumfcct  to  the  follow- 
ing limitations:  ^ 

"(a)  Tbert  is  reasonable  assurance  at  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(b)  The  financial  assistance  Is  not  other- 
wise available  on  reasonable  terms  from 
private  sources  or  other  federal.  State,  or 
local  programs; 

"(c)  The  amount  c^  Uw  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  avaUabM.  is  adequate  to 
assure  compleUon  of  the  ptoject  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  l»hlch  the  loan  Is 
made;  i 

"(ft)  The  loan  bears  Invest  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  (1)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  conaldera- 
"on  the  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
Treasury  obUgations  of  comparable  maturity, 
Piu«  (2)  such  additional  charge.  If  any, 
toward  covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as 
tne  Administrator  may  detlermlne  to  be  con- 
Mtent  with  Its  purposes:  ftovided.  however. 
mt  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans 
Z?.  .?  redevelopment  areas  designated 
™>er  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
wi  et  seq.)  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  cur- 
«Mly  apiicable  to  new  loans  made  under 
««tton  8  of  that  Act  (42  k|.S.C.  2605);  and 
(e)  Pees  not  to  excess  9t  amounts  neces- 
•«7  to  cover  administrattve  expenses  and 
J*aWejo«ses  may  be   ^tquh-ed   on   loan 

_  "limitation  on  Financial  Assistance 
"Sr.  706.  No  financial  anlstance  shall  be 
''"wwd  pursuant  to  thlii  ^tle  where  ttM 
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Administrator  determines  that  the  assistance 
will  be  used  in  relocating  establishments 
from  one  area  to  another  or  in  financing 
subcontractors  to  enable  them  to  xindertake 
work  theretofore  performed  In  another  area 
by  other  subcontractors  or  contractors. 
"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sbc.  706.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Bustoess  Admtolstration  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  to  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Juixe  30,  1967,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  June  30, 
1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  endtog  Jime  30, 1969, 
such  simis  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
"TTrue  vm — ^wobk  expkuxncs 
"Statement  of  Purpose 
"Sec.  801.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  train  and  equip  individuals  Inured  to  the 
perpetual  cycle  of  public  assistance  and  wel- 
fare to  become  self-supporting  and  capable 
of  sustaining  their  families.  In  carrying  out 
this  purpose  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  have  exclusive  Fed- 
eral authority  and  shall  utilize  and  coordi- 
nate the  facilities  and  programs  available  at 
SUte  and  local  levels,  tocluding,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  those  in  the  private  and  volun- 
tary sector.  The  Secretary  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  equipping  Individuals  vrith  the 
motivation,  discipline,  and  training  necessary 
to  hold  permanent  Jobs  to  private,  profit- 
maktog  enterprises. 

"Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (heretoafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Secretary')  shall  determine  eUglbUlty 
for  programs  under  this  title  with  due  con- 
sideration to  meettog  the  foUowtog  criteria: 
"(a)  Training  offered  to  participants  shall 
be  constructive  from  the  standpotot  of  up- 
grading the  employablllty  of  todividuals; 

"(b)  EllgibUity  for  public  assistance  at 
individuals  and  families  shall  conttoue  with- 
out dimtoution  during  periods  of  participa- 
tion; 

"(c)  Participants  may  engage  to  gainful 
employment  without  pay  from  their  em- 
ployers for  limited  periods  up  to  a  marimyTn 
of  two  years:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  determtoe  that  they  are  not  betog  ex- 
ploited as  a  source  of  free  labor; 

"(d)  Participants  employed  iinder  this 
title  shall  not  displace  or  adversely  affect 
regular  employees  (tocluding  substitute 
workers)  or  additional  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  hired  by  employers  partlcipat- 
tog  in  the  program; 

"(e)  Employment  by  private,  profltmaktog 
enterprises,  or  public  or  private  nonproflt 
agencies,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
Is  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  employer  will 
hire  the  Individual  participant  upon  success- 
ful completion  of  the  agreed  upon  training; 
"(f)  All  participants  In  the  program  shall 
be  provided  basic  education  as  an  totegral 
part  of  their  training  if  they  have  need  for 
such  education; 

"(g)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  all  existing  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  programs  to  provide  tralntog 
and  education  to  participants; 

"(h)  In  the  event  there  Is  no  existing  pro- 
gram of  education  or  training  available  to 
partldpemts,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  to  provide  such 
programs  of  assistance; 

"(1)  In  determlntog,  eUglblUty  under  tliia 
title,  special  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  In- 
divlduaU  with  less  than  eight  years  of  for- 
mal schooling  who  lack  the  background  for 
effective  performance  as  employees  and 
citizens. 
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"Payments  for  Experimental,  Pilot,  and 
Demonstration  Projects 
"Sec.  803.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  adop- 
tion of  programs  designed  to  help  unem- 
ployed fathers  and  other  needy  persons  to 
secure  and  retain  employment  or  to  attain 
or  retain  capability  for  seU-support  or  per- 
sonal Independence,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  use 
fimds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
this  title  to  make  payments  for  experimental, 
pilot,  or  demonstration  projects  under  sec- 
tion 1116  of  the  Social  Secvulty  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1316),  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tatoed  to  section  409(a)  (l)-(6),  tocluslve 
of  such  Act  (42  U.8.C.  609(a)  (l)-(6)),  to 
addition  to  the  sums  otherwise  avaUable 
pursuant  thereto.  Workers  In  farm  famlUes 
with  less  than  $1,200  net  family  Income  shaU 
be  considered  imempioyed  for  the  purpoees 
of  this  tiUe.  The  costs  of  such  projects  to 
the  United  States  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  such  Act,  be  met  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Utle. 

"Authorization  of  Applications 
"Sec.  804.  The  Secretary  of  Oealth  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shaU  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  to  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  endtog  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  tiUe,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  the  flscdl  year  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  endtoS 
June  30.  1960,  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law. 

"TITLE  IX — ^AtrrOlCATING  THE  EMPLOTICENT 
SEBVICZ 

"Sec.  901.  Sectiom  103  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Tratolng  Act  of  1962 
(Public  Law  87-415) ,  as  amended  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  I^bor  is 
directed,  using  every  appropriate  facility,  to 
develop,  compUe,  and  make  available  infor- 
mation regardtog  sklU  requirements  occu- 
pational ouUook,  Job  opportunities  labor 
supply  to  various  skUls,  and  employment 
trends  on  a  National,  SUte,  area,  or  other 
appropriate  basU  which  shall  be  used  to  the 
educational,  tratolng,  counseltog,  and  place- 
ment activities  performed  under  this  Act 
In  the  adminlstraUon  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  give  the  highest  priority  to  per- 
forming the  duties  prescribed  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  secUon  with  particular 
emphasis  on  IdenUfylng  and  publishing 
those  occupations,  skills,  todustrtes  and 
geographic  areas  in  which  the  supply  of 
qualified  workers  Is  insufficient  to  meet  ex- 
isting and  foreseeable  future  needs.  The 
sum  of  $60,000,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  further 
directed  to  develop  and  establish  to  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  a  pro- 
gram for  matching  the  qualifications  of 
Job  appUcants  with  employer  requirements 
on  a  local,  Interarea,  and  nationwide  basis. 
Such  program  shaU  be  designed  to  provide  a 
quick  and  direct  means  of  conmiunlcation 
among  local  offices  of  the  Service  in  the 
toterarea  and  nationwide  referral,  recruiting, 
and  placement  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed workers,  and  the  refwral  of  workera 
to  todustrtes  which  need  them  wherever  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Nation.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  program,  the  Service  sliall 
establish  a  network  utillztog  electronic  data 
processing  and  telecommunication  systems 
for  the  storage,  retrieval,  and  communication 
of  Job  and  worker  Infonnatlon.    The  sum  of 
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$30,000,000  Is  hereby  autborlzcd  to  be  M>- 
.proprlated  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
the  provlalons  of  thla  subeectlon.' 

"Sbc.    902.    Section    104    of    aald    Act,    u 
amended,  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"  'S»c.  104.  The  Secretary  of  Iiabor  ahall 
make  such  report*  and  recommendatlona  to 
the  President  as  are  appropriate  pertaining 
to  manpower  requirements,  resources,  use, 
and  training;  and  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  (com- 
mencing with  the  year  1067)  a  report  per- 
taining to  manpower  requirements,  re- 
sources, utilization,  and  trailing.  Such  re- 
ports shall  contain  a  specific  and  detailed 
account  of  the  administration,  utlllxatlon, 
mn^  operation  of  the  functions  and  HOtMXim 
prescrllwd  by  secUon  103  of  this  Act.' 
"raiM  z — ABocmiRssxiosr  um  ooouowaTioif 
"Bspeftlen:  BffectlTe  Dates 

"Brno.  1001.  (a)  The  Economic  Opporttmlty 
Act  of  1064  U  bveby  repealed,  eflecUve  June 
SO,  19M. 

"(b)  This  Act  shall  become  etTectlve  June 

80,  loae. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a), 
during  the  period  between  June  30,  1906, 
BOd  Janusfy  1,  1967,  the  authority  gramted 
under  the  Kconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1064 
xnay  continue  to  be  utUlaed  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  permit  the  orderly  transforma- 
tion of  programs  being  carried  on  under  that 
Act  Into  programs  to  be  carried  on  imder 
this  Act.  The  authority  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
gram under  the  Soonomlc  Opportimlty  Act 
of  1964  unUl  January  1.  1967,  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  officer  charged  with  carrying  out 
a  similar  program  under  this  Act. 

"Economic  Opportunity  Council 
"S«c.  1002.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esVAblished 
an  Economic  Opportunity  Oo\mcL,  which 
shall  meet  at  least  quarterly  to  coniult  and 
devise  methods  to  insure  that  antlpoverty 
efforts  conducted  by  aU  segments  of  the 
Federal  OoTemment  are  coordinated. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  include  the  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Agrlcviltiire,  Commerce. 
Labor.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  SmaU  Business  Adminlirtratlon. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ilconomlc 
Advisers,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
and  each  other  agency  who  has  prtaaary  re- 
sponsibility for  a  program  being  carried  out 
under  this  Act. 

"Lalaor  Standards 
Sac.  1003.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  construction,   alteration   or   repair.   In- 
cluding pcOnUng  and  decorating  of  projecto, 
buildings  and  works  which  are  federally  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevalUng  on  simi- 
lar construcUon  in  the   locality   as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  UJ3.C.  276»— 376a-^).    The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shaU  have,  with  respect  to  such  labor 
standards,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (16  TH.  3176:  64  Stat.  1267;  6  U.3.C. 
133 — 133B-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  046.  as 
amended;  40  T7.S.C.  276  (c) ) . 
"Reports 
"Ssc.  1004.  Not  later   than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  each  officer  charged  with  carrying 
out  a  program  under  this  Act  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report 
on  the  program  he  carries  out  for  such  fiscal 
year. 
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"DeAnltlons 

"Sac.  1006.  As  used  In  this  Aot: 
"(a)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  p\irpooes  of  Utle  I  and 
part  A  of  title  IH  such  term  Includes  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 
the  term  'United  States',  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  includes  the  foregoing  and 
all  other  places,  continental  or  insular,  in- 
cluding the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  term  'agency*,  unless  the  context 
requires  otherwise,  means  department, 
agency,  or  other  c«nponent  of  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governmental  entity. 

"(c)  The  term  'family,*  In  the  case  of  a 
Job  Corps  enrollee,  means — 
"(1)  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  enrollee,  and 
"(2)  any  other  relative  who  draws  substan- 
tial support  from  the  enrollee. 
'"Preference  to  Commimity  Action  Programs 
"Sxc.  1006.  To  the  extent  feasible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  law  govern- 
ing any  Federal  program  and  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  heed  of  each  Federal 
agency  administering  any  Federal  program  Is 
directed  to  give  preference  for  any  applica- 
tion for  assistance  or  benefits  which  Is  made 
pursuant  to  or  In  connection  with  a  commu- 
nity action  program  approved  pursuant  to 
tlUe  m  of  this  Act. 

"Political  Discrimination;  Political  Activity 
"Sxc.  1007.  (a)  No  officer  or  employee  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the 
poutlcal  afllllatlon  or  belief  of  any  person 
whose  compensation  is  paid.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  from  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  All  disclosures  concerning  such 
matters  shall  be  Ignored,  except  as  to  such 
membership  in  political  parties  or  organiza- 
tions as  constitutes  by  law  a  disqualification 
for  Government  employment.  No  discrim- 
ination shall  be  exercised,  threatened,  or 
promised  by  any  person  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  against 
or  in  favor  of  any  person  whose  compensa- 
tion is  paid.  In  whole  or  In  port,  from  sums 
appropilsted  to  carry  out  thla  Act  because  of 
his  political  afllllatlons  or  beliefs,  except  as 
may  be  specifically  authorized  or  required  by 
law. 

"(b)  No  person  whose  compensation  is 
paid.  In  whole  or  In  part,  from  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  take  an 
active  part  In  political  management  or  In 
political  campaigns,  and  no  such  officer  or 
employee  shall  use  his  official  authority  or 
Infiuence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote 
as  they  may  choose  and  to  express,  in  their 
private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all  po- 
litical subjects  and  candidates.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  subsection  (b),  it  shall,  after 
giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation to  the  person  concerned,  certify 
the  facts  to  the  Director  with  specific  in- 
structions as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or 
other  corrective  action. 

"Limitation  of  Staff  SalSLflea 
"Sac.  1006.  No  person  whose  compensation 
exceeds  99J000  per  annum  and  Is  paid,  in 
whole  or  In  p€ut,  from  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  employed  at  a 
rat*  of  compensation  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  20  per  centum  the  salary  which  he  was 
receiving  In  his  immediately  preceding  em- 
ployment, but  the  head  of  the  agency  who 
Is  charged  by  this  Act  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program   in  which  he   is  em- 


ployed  may   grant   exceptions  for   specific 
cases. 

"Prohibition  of  Federal  Control 

"Sxc.  1009.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  bu- 
pervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

"Sxc.  1010.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
provide  bail  or  bail  bond  to  secure  the  ap. 
pear&nce  of  any  person  in  court. 

"TreLK  XX TRXATMSNT  OF  INCOME  rOR  CERTABf 

FDBLIC  ASSI8TANCX  PURPOSES 

"Public  Assistance 

"Sxc.  1101.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  Utles  I,  IV,  X,  XrV,  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  a  State  plan  approved 
under  any  title  shall  provide  that — 

"(1)  the  first  $85  plus  one-half  of  the 
excess  over  t85  of  payments  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  for  or  with  respect  to 
any  month  under  title  I,  n,  or  III  of  this 
Act  or  any  program  assisted  under  such  title 
shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  as  Income  or  re- 
sources of  such  person  in  determining  hit 
need  under  such  approved  State  plan,  ot  (B) 
as  Income  or  resources  of  any  other  individual 
in  determining  the  need  of  such  other  indi- 
vidual \mder  such  approved  State  plan; 

"(2)  no  payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  for  or  with  respect  to  any  month 
under  such  title  or  any  such  program  shall 
be  regarded  as  Income  or  resources  of  any 
other  individual  In  determining  the  need  of 
such  other  individual  under  such  approved 
State  plan  except  to  the  extent  made  avail- 
able to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  other  indi- 
vidual; and 

"(3)  no  grant  made  to  any  family  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as 
Income  or  resources  of  such  family  In  de- 
termining the  need  of  any  member  thereof 
under  such  approved  State  plan." 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  8PEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  1«2,  nays  203,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  66,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  319] 
TEAS— 163 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
Qlenn 

Andrews, 
N.Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Aahmore 

Ayres 

Baring 

Bates 

Battln 

Bdcber 

BeU 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bray 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Bxirton,  Utah 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 


Callaway 
Oederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
corner 
CoUner 
Oonable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Ounnlngliam 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan,  Tenn 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
EllBworth 
Brienbom 
Everett 
Flndley 


Flno 

nynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

OathingB 

Qialmo 

OoodeU 

OrooB 

Grover 

Gvuney 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kunkel 

Lslrd 

Langen 

LatU 


Upsoomb 

Long,  La. 

McCulloch 

McMlUsn 

UacOregor 

Mallllard 

Uarsb 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Uathlas 

Uay 

Ulcbel 

UlllB 

Mlze 

Uoore 

Morton 

Mosher 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Naal,  oa. 

Paamsu 

FeUy 

Pike 

Poff 

Qule 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Bandctra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
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Boland 

Bourng 

Brsdemas 

Brooks 

Buike 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CtUan 

Quneron 

Carey 

Casey 

CeUer 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conyera 

Cooley 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Daniels 

Dawson 

ds  la  Garza 

Delane; 

Dent 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dulaki 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Bdmondson 

Kdwards,  Calif. 

Brlns,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Fkrlxteln 

hmiley 

Pamuin 

FaiceU 

Feigban 

Flood 

Foearty 

roley 

Ford, 

WmismD. 
Fountain 
Fraier 
Frtedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Qaliagher 
Qarmatz 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
OlUlgan 
OoDzalez 
Gnbowskl 
?«n.Oreg. 
Qr«en,Pa. 


QuiUen 

Randall 

Held,  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Arl^. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebtiah 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Skublts 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

NATS— 20! 

Grlder 

Griffiths 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  lowk 

Hansen,  Wa4t|. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Huot 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Oal^, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kupferman 

Legigett 

Lennon 

Long,  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 

McDowell 

McPaU 

McOrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Mahon 

MatEunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

MlUer 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MoeUer 

MoorheEMl 

Morgan 

Morris 

Multer 

Muridiy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.ni. 

OHara,  Mich. 


Stanton 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Walker.  Miss. 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Toimger 


Olson,  Minn. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnekl 

Race 

Redlln 

Rees 

Held.  N.T. 

Resnick 

ReusB 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 
.  Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schisler 

Schmldhauser 

Senner 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbatmi 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

UdaU 

UUman 

VanDeerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Whltener 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Tates 
Toung 


Albert 
QeotieW, 


ANSWERED  "PBBsitrr'— 1 
Zablockl         ji 

NOT  VOTINO-H66 

Asplnan 
Bdton 

Bow 


Chelf 

Daddarlo 

Denton 

Derwlruskl 

Dickinson 

Dow 

Dyal 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Fisher 

Oettys 

Gray 

Grelgg 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Howard 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Okla. 


Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

King,  N.T. 

Kluczynskl 

Lsndrum 

McClory 

McDade 

McEwen 

McVlcker 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Monsgan 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moss 

Murray 
Nedzl 
O'Konskl 
Olsen,  Mont. 


O'Neill.  Mass. 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pool 

Piircell 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Scott 

Selden 

Stephens 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

ToU 

Utt 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

WUUs 

Wright 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  210,  nays  156.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  65,  as  follows: 


Brown,  Calif. 

Oaben 

Carter 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Zablockl  against. 

Mr.  H6bert  for,  with  Mr.  CNeUl  of  Massa- 
chusseitte  against. 

Mr.  Pool  for.  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for.  with  Mrs.  Thomas  against 

Mr.  Chelf  for,  with  Mr.  Albert  against. 

M*.  George  W.  Andrews  for,  with  Mr.  Evans 
of  Colorado  agednst. 

Mr.  Selden  for,  with  Mr.  AspinaU  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 

Mr.  Soott  for,  with  Mr.  Jennings  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Moss 
against. 

Mr.  Murray  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fomia  against. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Vlcker against. 

Mr.  Oettys  for,  with  Mr.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for.  with  Mr.  Daddarlo 
against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Denton  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Gubser  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr  Cabell  against. 

Mr.  Roblson  for,  vrtth  Mr.  Dyal  against. 

Mr.  MlnshaU  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Mon- 
tana against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
Wright  against. 

Mr.  Dicklnaon  for.  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for,  with  Mr.  John- 
son of  Oklahoma  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  O'KonsU. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Grelgg  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  McDade.  < 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Edwaida 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ZABLCXJB3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton].  If  she  were  pres- 
ent, she  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKiK.  The  questicm  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  OERALD R.FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


[Roll  No.  320] 
TEAS — 210 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annuiusio 
Ashley 
Bandstra 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 


Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahlU 

Call  an 

Cameron 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Craley 

Culver 

Darnels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FaUon 

Farbsteln 

Pamsley 

Fa  mum 

PasceU 

Feighan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Term. 
OallBgher 
Garmatz 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
OUbert 
GUligan 
Oonaalez 
Orabowskl 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 

Glenn 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Brtdier 
B^ 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfleld 


Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Ortder 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Huot 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Karsten 

Karth 

ECastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

ECrebs 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Love 

McCsLTthy 

McDoweU 

McPaU 

McGrath 

Macdonald 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackie 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Meeds 

MUler 

Minisb 

Mink 

MoeUer 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Multer 

Mtuphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nix 

O'Brien 

CHara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson.  Mliui. 

Ottinger 

Patman 

NAYS— 166 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Bymes,  Wis. 

Callaway 

Oederberg 

Cbamberlain 

Clancy 

Clatisen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Corner 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cooley 

Oorbett 

Cramer 

Oiillntr>g>m»f| 

Curtin 


Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnskt 
Race 
.  Redlln 
Rees 

Reld.  N.T. 
Resnick 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers.  Alaska 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Ronan 
Rooney.  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roetenkowskl 
Roush 
Roybal- 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Baylor 
Scheuer 
Schisler 
Schmldhauser 
Secrest 
Senner 
Shipley 
Sickles 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stalbavmi 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
SulUvan 
Sweeney 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  KJ. 
Todd 
Trimble 
Tunney 
Tupper 
UdaU 

TTUman 

VanDeerlin 

VanUc 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Weltner 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

WldnaU 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Tates 
Toung 


Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dole 

D<xn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dxmcan,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Flndley 

Fino 

Flynt 

Ford.  Qerald  B. 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Fuqiu 

OathlngM 

OoodeU 
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Qtantt 

Oumey 
Hftley 

HKll 

HaUeck 

Hanaen,  Idabo 

Hardy 

Hanba 

Harrey.  lileb. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Boomer 

HuU 

Hvingate 

Hutdilnaon 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jotmaon,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Komegay 

Kimkal 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

LliMOOinb 

Long,  La. 

McCullocb 


IfecOregor 
Mabon 
Mallllard 
Uanh 
Martin.  Nebr. 

May 

Mlcbel 

Mills 

Mlze 

Morton 

Moaber 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Poll 

Q\ile 

QulUen 

Randall 

Reld,ni. 

Relfel 

Beinecke 

Rhodes,  ArU. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebusb 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 


Scbweiker 

Sbrlvsx 

SikM 

Skubltt 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smltb,  N.Y. 

Smltb,  Va. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teagua^CalU. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Walker,  Mlsa 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Wballey 

WtUtener 

Wbltten 

WUllams 

Wl]«ai.Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Zablockl 


Albert 
Andrews, 

George  W. 
Asplnall 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brown.  OaUf. 
CabeU 
Carter 
CheU 
Daddario 
Dentcm 
Derw;^nskl 
Dickinson 
Dow 
Dyal 

Edwards.  La. 
EranA.  Colo, 
naher 
Octtys 
Gray 


NOT  VOTING — 66 

Oubser  Murray 

Hagan,  Ga.  Nedzl 

Harvey.  Ind.  CKonskl 

Hubert  Olsen,  Mont. 

Howard  CNelU.  Maas. 

Jennings  Plmle 
Johnson.  Okla.  Poage 

JoneB.Mo.  Pool 

King.  N.Y.  PurceU 

Kluczynakl  Roblson 

Landrum  Rogers.  Tex. 

McClory  Roncallo 

McDade  Scott 

McEwen  Selden 

McVlcker  Stephana 

Martin.  Ala.  Thomas 

Martin.  Mass.  Thompson,  Tax 


-Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Martin  of  ICaaaa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Walker  of  N«w  Mazlco  wltb  Mr. 
O'Konakl. 

Mr.  wmis  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Chelf . 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Grdgg. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Bdwarda  of  Ix>viUlaiia. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Monlson. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bolton].  If  she  were  pres- 
ent, she  would  have  voted  "nay."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

HOUR  OF  MEETING.  SEPTEMBER  30 
Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTIONS  TABLED 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
House  Resolution  913,  House  Resolution 
1012.  and  House  Resolution  1014  will  be 
laid  upon  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  TERMINATE  EXISTENCE  OP  IN- 
DIAN CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (HJl.  5392)  to 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  sonendments,  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Haley,  O'Brien  of  New  York,  Edmowb- 
soN,  Saylos.  and  Berry. 


MlnshaU 

Monagan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 


ToU 

Utt 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Willis 

Wright 


Oreigg 

So  the  bUl  was  passed.  .  „     . 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Zablockl  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  agalMt. 

Mr.  Albert  for.  with  Mr.  H6bart  against 

Mr.  CNeill  ot  MaasachuaettB  for.  wltt.  Mr. 
Pool  agalnat.  ,     . 

Mrs.  Thomaa  f(».  with  Mr.  FUl»«r  agsOnat. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for.  with  Mr.  0«Mrge 
W.  Andrews  against.  „.«.♦ 

Mr  Kluczynakl  for.  with  MT.  Selden  agalnat. 

Mr  AaplnaU  for.  with  Mr.  Staphena  agalnat. 

Mr'  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  agalnat. 

Mr.  Jennings  for.  with  Mr.  Rogeia  of  Texaa 
against.  .     . 

Mr  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Murray  agalnat. 

Mr.    Brown    of    California    for.    with    Mr. 
Hagan  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr  CabeU  for.  with  Mr.  Qettya  agalnat. 

Mr!    DsMkUrio    for,    with    Mr.    Derwlnato 

against. 

Mr  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr  Nedxl  for.  with  Mr.  McClory  againrt. 

Mr  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Oubser  agalnat. 
/  Mr  Dyal  for,  with  Mr.  Roblson  agalnat. 

Us.  dray  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabwoaa 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Olaen  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr.  MoBwen 
against. 

Mr.  Wright  for.  with  Ifc.  Dlrftlnson  agaUut. 

Mr.  Johnscti  of  Oklahoma  for.  with  Mr. 
Harrey  of  Indiana  against. 
•     Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  MlnabaU  against. 

Mr.  McOadefor.  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Mo«e  for,  wMb  Mr.  King  of  New  York 
against. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  FRI- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  30 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieJd? 

Mr.   GERALD  R.  FORD.     I  yield  to 

the  gentlemAh. 

Mr.    BOGGS.    Mr.    Speaker.   In   re- 
sponse   to   the   distinguished   minority 
leader,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  call  up  immediately  upon  the 
convening  of  the  House  tomorrow,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  rule.  HJl.  17607.  to 
temporarily    suspend    the    Investment 
credit  and  the  applietttlon  of  accelerated 
depreciation.    Following  that  we  hope  to 
dispose  of  two  other  bills  listed  on  the 
whip  notice.     The  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  HJR.  17685, 
and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
HH.  18076.    We  will  not  call  up  House 
Joint  Resolution  1163,  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  bill, 
on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  we  may  call  up  the 
rule  en  ttie  Judiciary  bill  tomorrow  but 
not  the  bill. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  bm  H.R.  15111. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  CORRECT  SECTION 
NUMBERS  AND  PUNCTUA-nON 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  15111  the  Clerk  be 
authorised  to  correct  section  numbers 
and  pimctuaUon  to  conform  the  bill  to 
the  action  taken  in  the  Committee  of  the 
VThole  and  by  the  House. 

The  SPEIAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    frwn 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CCMMITTEE  ON  MKRCRAITr  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 
Mr.  BOGCB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
oa  Merchant  Mafta6  and  HAieries  may 
have  until  mklnlgtik  Umight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  tbe  bill  Hit.  16U0. 


LET'S  WIN  THE  ECONOMIC  WAR 
FRANCE  HAS  DECLARED  AGAINST 
US 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. ^^    ^.  „  *„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  how  other  MMftbers  may  feel. 
or  how  the  American  people  as  a  wbwe 
may  feel,  but  aa  far  as  I  wn  <'°°*^S,^ 
I  have  Just  about  had  enough,  "ms 
Nation  Is  under  attack,  not  militarily  but 
economically.    And  not  by  our  eneimeB 
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it  on  our  econ- 
aroad. 
ed  States  has 


but  by  those  who  presiilnably  are  our 
friends.  And  I  for  one,  itihlnk  it  is  time 
we  did  something  about  11  >. 

The  French,  whose  nation  we  saved 
with  our  treasure  and  With  the  lives  of 
countless  tens  of  thousands  of  our  young 
men  In  two  successive  wars,  have 
launched  an  all-out  assaiilt  on  the  fiscal 
stability  of  our  Nation,  [bi  fact  the  lat- 
est volley  in  that  assauDb  has  just  been 
fired  by  the  French  spokesman  here  In 
our  own  Ci^ital  City  during  the  current 
session  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  at  the  Sheraton  ParJt  Hotel.  Under 
orders  tram  General  tie  Gaulle  the 
French,  having  done  their  best  to  upset 
our  common  defense  po$ture  in  NATO, 
having  sided  wholeheartedly  with  the 
enemy  who  is  shooting  at  our  soldiers  in 
VietTiam,  is  now  engagec^  in  a  bold  and 
Impudent  assault  on  jthe  American 
dollar.  j 

It  is  time  we  took  some]  effective  action 
against  that  assault,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
have  a  progrsun  to  propose  to  this  House 
and  to  the  American  people  to  meet  that 
assault.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ig- 
nore the  hatchet  job  which  General  de 
Gaulle  is  trying  to  do  ncft  merely  to  our 
international  position  bi 
omy  both  at  home  and 

For  some  jrears  the  Ui 
been  faced  with  a  serious  economic 
problem,  known  variousily  as  the  gold 
flow,  the  deficit  in  our  intraTiatlonal  pay- 
ments, or,  perhaps  more  simply,  a  severe 
shortage  of  dollars.  The  soim:e  of  our 
problem  Is  not  far  to  feek.  It  stems 
from  our  massive  effort^  ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  to  i»-event  the  ag- 
gressive expansion  of  conimunism  and  to 
help  shaky  and  distressed  coimtries.  In- 
cluding Prance,  get  on  their  own  eco- 
nomic feet.  This  gold  flow  or  shortage 
of  dollars  aggravates  the  present  Inflation 
we  are  experiencing  and  tjhe  accompany- 
ing rise  in  our  prices. 

What  is  hard  to  take  lis  that  one  of 
the  nations  which  has  [benefited  most 
by  these  international  efforts  of 
ours  which  have  created  our  dollar 
shortage  problem,  France,  whose  ceme- 
teries are  filled  with  the  bodies  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  died  to  keep  Prance 
free,  is  now  doing  its  level  best  to  aggra- 
vate the  problem  we  are  already  strug- 
gling to  handle,  is  attempting  to  under- 
mine the  American  dollar,  the  basis  of 
our  economy.  And,  we  I  might  as  well 
admit,  she  is  beginning  t^  make  us  hurt. 

The  problem  of  the  dollar  gap  or  the 
gold  outfiow  may  seem  Bke  a  compli- 
cated matter,  but  its  geperal  principles 
are  not  really  difficult  to  understand. 
There  are  two  types  of  currency  used  for 
world  trade  today.  One  is  the  British 
pound.  The  other  is  the]  American  dol- 
lar. That  means  that  businesses  settle 
their  accounts  internati(jnally  in  either 
of  these  two  currencies,  l^ecause  of  our 
political  stability  and  oijr  great  indus- 
trial might,  the  dollar  is  i  what  everyone 
wants.  Nevertheless,  iil  the  British 
Cwnmonwealth  of  Natloiife,  the  English 
use  their  pound  sterling.  The  confidence 
of  stock  markets  all  over  the  world  is 


based  on  the  stability  of 
dollar. 


the  pound  and 


But  our  dollar  has  been  under  severe 
pressure  for  some  time — not  from  our 
enemies,  but  from  our  supposed  friend, 
France.  Our  dollar  is  backed  by  gold, 
and  we  guarantee  any  nation  turning  in 
dollars  that  we  will  buy  them,  and  in 
turn,  sell  them  gold  at  $35  an  oimce. 

For  the  last  few  years,  France  has  been 
converting  every  single  dollar  she  can 
get  her  hands  on  Into  gold.  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1966,  for  example.  Prance 
more  than  doubled  her  purchase  of  UJS. 
gold.  She  bought  $220.7  million,  up  from 
$102.8  million  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  and  up  $148  million  from  the  sec- 
ond quarter  last  year.  What  this  all 
means  is  that  all  the  dollars  we  Ameri- 
cans spend  in  France,  in  any  way, 
France  then  turn  around  and  turns  into 
gold.  Thus,  when  you  buy  a  bottle  of 
French  wine,  France  takes  that  dollar  or 
two  and  converts  it  into  gold.  The  dam- 
age from  all  of  this  may  be  psychologi- 
cal, but  it's  still  very  Important.  Our 
dollar  is  so  strong,  and  has  been  able  to 
pay  for  two  world  wars  and  to  bail 
France  out  after  World  War  n  with 
help,  because  people  around  the  world 
have  confidence  in  the  dollar.  It  is 
backed  by  gold.  France  cannot  use  the 
gold  she  buys.  She  can  only  store  it. 
Therefore,  she  really  does  not  transfer 
our  dollars  into  gold  except  for  the 
purely  political  and,  indeed,  mischievous 
purpose  of  trying  to  imdermine  the  dol- 
lar, thus  causing  us  embarrassment  and 
economic  trouble. 

This  continuing  outflow  of  gold  to 
France  must  stop  if  we  are  to  maintain 
world  confidence  In  the  U.S.  dollar.  If 
De  Gaulle  Is  going  to  try  to  imdermine 
our  dollar  by  converting  all  his  dollars 
into  gold,  then  we  will  have  to  see  that 
he  does  not  get  the  dollars  to  convert. 
I  therefore  propose  the  following  courses 
of  action  to  deal  with  this  damaging 
economic  threat: 

First.  France  still  owes  the  United 
States  $374  million  for  money  she  bor- 
rowed from  us  during  World  War  II. 
We  should  Insist  that  she  repay  it.  If 
France  is  now  so  rich  that  she  can  af- 
ford to  convert  all  her  dollars  into  gold, 
let  her  first  repay  her  remaining  out- 
standing World  War  n  debt  before  we 
let  her  continue  her  tmrelentlng  assault 
on  our  gold  supply  and  on  the  stability 
of  the  dollar. 

Second.  But  that  $374  million  is  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket.  American  tour- 
ists spent  about  $125  million  last  year  in 
France.  That  spending  must  stop. 
Americans  should  voluntarily  stop  visit- 
ing France,  and  stop  spending  their  dol- 
lars there.  Perhaps  we  in  Congress 
might  even  put  limitations  on  such 
travel. 

Third.  My  most  Important  proposal 
relates  to  French  wine.  The  United 
States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  French 
wines  in  the  world.  Last  year  we  import- 
ed over  $44  million  worth.  We  do  not 
need  French  wines.  New  York  State 
produces  some  of  the  finest  wines  and 
champagnes  in  the  world.  This  area 
produces  about  $100  million  worth. 
Other  areas  in  America  also  produce 
wines.  If  we  stopped  bujing  French 
wines,  and  bought  New  York  State  wines, 


De  Gaulle  would  be  on  his  knees  In  a 
short  time.  He  would  not  have  anything 
like  the  dollars  he  now  has  to  convert 
to  gold.  An  important  sector  of  the 
French  economy  would  be  affected,  and 
he  would  have  to  stop  trying  to  under- 
mine our  dollar.  Let  us  therefore  show 
where  we  stand  by  undertaking  a  na- 
tionwide mass  boycott  of  all  French 
wines  and  champagne.  Once  we  do  that 
De  Gaulle  will  get  the  message. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  French 
people.  But  we  do  have  a  quarrel  with 
General  de  Gaulle.  He  unilaterally  end- 
ed NATO  last  year,  and  ordered  Ameri- 
can troops  out  of  the  Prance  we  helped 
him  regain  and  reorganize.  We  are  in 
Europe  today  only  because  France  in 
the  last  50  years,  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  Germany,  was  unable  to  meet  her 
own  commitments  with  her  own  re- 
sources alone.  We  helped  Prance  after 
World  War  n  and  stopped  communism 
by  our  Marshall  plan.  Now,  after  all  this 
help  and  blood,  the  thanks  we  get  is  for 
De  Gaulle  to  try  and  wreck  our  economy 
by  earning  all  the  dollars  she  can,  and 
converting  them  to  gold,  thereby  deplet- 
ing our  supply — all  presumably  in  the 
name  of  the  grandeur  of  France,  all  to 
humiliate  and  undermine  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

New  York  State  wine  is  as  good  as 
French  wine,  probably  better  in  fact. 
An  embargo  on  French  wine,  not  by  leg- 
islation but  by  request,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  use  of  New  York  and  Califor- 
nia wines  would  not  only  make  these 
wines  more  readily  available  to  the 
American  public,  but  it  would  go  far  to- 
ward solving  our  bsdance  of  pasmients. 

Just  the  other  day  the  French  repre- 
sentative at  the  IMF  conference  here  in 
Washington  called  for  an  end  to  the  use 
of  the  dollar  as  a  basic  standard  of  in- 
tematioiml  exchange,  substituting  for  it 
gold,  of  which  Prance  is  trying  desper- 
ately to  amass  quite  a  ho{u-d. 

French  gold  reserves  ran  to  $4.5  billion 
last  year,  making  France  the  second 
liirgest  holder  of  gold  in  the  non-Com- 
munist world.  This  gold  hoard,  used  by 
De  Gaulle  to  put  pressure  on  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  as  a  reserve  currency,  is  de- 
scribed by  some  French  Communists  as 
France's  war  chest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  it  in  our  hands 
today  as  a  Nation  and  as  a  people  to  put 
an  end  to  this  war,  to  win  it  clearly  and 
unmistakably  for  our  side.  Let  us  put  an 
end  now  to  any  further  appeasement  of 
these  French  efforts  to  undermine  our 
economy.  Let  us  begin  our  counter  of- 
fensive, and  let  us  begin  today. 


IT  IS  POPULAR  TO  CRITICIZE  ANTI- 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoitd  and 
Include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
connection  with  our  discussion  of  the 
antipoverty  program,  I  am  pleased  to 
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September  29,  1966 


September  29,  19i6 


submit  an  excellent  editorial  by  Mrs. 
Lora  S.  Brltt,  editor  of  the  Palatka,  Fla., 
Dally  News,  dated  September  26.  1966. 

I  certainly  commend  It  to  all  inter- 
esfed  In  this  vital  subject. 

PltOM  Mt  NomooK:  It's  Popui.ab  To  Cbiti- 
Cm  ANTIPOTaTT  Pkogkam 

(By  liora  Sinks  Brltt) 

It  Is  popular  to  crtUclze  the  federal  antl- 
porerty  program.  There  are  people  who  talk 
about  the  futility  of  "give  aways."  There 
are  tbooe  who  are  convinced  that  a  segment 
of  the  populace  Is  going  to  be  poor  no  mat- 
ter what  Is  done  for  It;  that  we  are  headed 
for  a  socialized  state  If  there  are  to  be  rent 
subsidies  and  aid  to  the  poor;  that  money  Is 
«belng  wasted. 

All  of  these  criticisms  are  well  founded 
but.  when  lumped  together  to  oppoae  the 
an tl- poverty  program  without  any  regard  for 
Its  basic  pxirpose  and  some  of  the  conditions 
that  necessitate  It,  they  become  out  of  focus. 

Fundamentally  the  anti-poverty  program 
Is  not  a  "give-away".  The  program  seeks  to 
find  ways  to  train  and  educate  people  so  that 
they  can  become  self  sustaining  citizens. 
It  doss  not  hand  out  funds  to  the  poor  even 
though  there  are  those  who  try  to  create 
this  Image  before  the  public. 

The  idea  that  there  have  always  been  poor 
among  us  and  there  always  will  be  is  \in- 
doubtedly  true.  Human  being  are  human 
beings  and  there  forever  will  be  these  who 
through  circumstance,  lack  of  abUlty,  Intelli- 
gence or  inltlaUve  remain  In  abject  poverty. 
But  there  are  others,  millions  of  them  In 
this  land  of  plenty,  who  are  poor  not  by 
their  own  choice  or  because  they  lack  the 
will  to  Improve  their  lot.  Inadequate  edu- 
cation, their  environment  and  fear  of  step- 
ping out  of  the  old  ruts  in  which  they  Uve. 
and  even  poor  health,  can  keep  some  people 
In  poverty. 

While  there  is  a  general  complaint  against 
the  federal  government  spending  so  much 
money  on  the  anti-poverty  program,  not 
enough  people  in  their  criticisms  are  asking 
what  their  own  states  or  cities  had  done  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  that  perpetuate  ix)v- 
erty.  crime  and  disease,  before  the  fec;eral 
government  began  its  program.  If  every  city 
and  county,  large  or  small,  had  moved  long 
ago  to  better  educate  and  train  the  poor 
th«r«  would  not  have  been  the  occasion  for 
the  federal  government  to  do  the  work  which 
naturally  costs  far  more  when  directed  I'rom 
Washington  than  It  would  have  from  a  utate 
capital  or  the  county  courthouse. 

Operation  Head  Start  generaUy  has  shat- 
tered the  idea  that  the  poor  did  not  care 
enough  about  their  children.  Where  the 
program  has  been  conducted  properly  par- 
ents cooperated  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Head  Start  sUff  and  attended  meetings  in 
far  greater  ratio  than  do  parents  at  Parent- 
Teacher  meetings.  This  program  seeks  to 
give  school  children  a  better  start  in  life  and 
seemln^y  it  does  so,  although  only  time  will 
reveal  the  results. 

The  J»b  Corps,  much  maligned  because  of 
some  Incidents  has  helped  many  young  peo- 
ple who  would  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
If  they  had  remained  in  the  cities  or  the 
rural  areas  where  there  were  no  Job  possi- 
bilities for  them  even  If  they  graduated  from 
high  school: 

The  Volunteers  for  Service  to  America, 
VISTA,  through  their  work  among  the  poor 
In  the  remote  areas  have  brought  to  national 
attention  almost  unbelievable  poverty  and 
need  In  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
among  the  American  Indians. 

Of  course  the  poor  have  always  been  with 
us,  but  until  the  federal  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram tiimed  the  country's  conscience  to 
them,  they  were  overlooked.  Ignored  or  for- 
gotten .  .  .  with  the  number  swelling  every 
year. 

Unfortunately,  the  anti -poverty  program 
has  taken  on  some  aspects  that  furnish  the 


complainants  with  fuel  for  their  arguments. 
For  ons  thing,  the  program  In  the  minds  of 
many  is  designed  only  for  Negroes.  This  is 
false  but  because  of  it,  anti-poverty  becomes 
synonymous  with  civil  rights  controversies 
fcHT  many  objectors.  Another  thing  Is  that 
In  far  too  many  places  money  has  been 
squandered  on  fantastically  high  salaries  for 
I>eople  in  the  prog^ram  with  little  or  nothing 
left  over  to  do  the  work  among  the  poor. 
The  Administration's  rent  subsidy  bill,  which 
would  pay  part  or  all  of  the  rent  of  those 
people  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  th^ 
kind  of  housing  they  need,  was  a  bad  featu/e 
of  the  anti-poverty  program. 

The  racial  issue,  waste  In  the  program  and 
the  rent  subsidy  plan  have  put  the  anti- 
poverty  program  out  of  focus.  The  real  Issue 
to  be  considered  is:  What  will  happen  If  the 
government  does  not  carry  on  a  program  to 
help  the  poor?  Will  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram be  run  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
or  will  it  be  run  for  the  politicians  seeking 
to  advance  the  future  of  the  Administration? 

If  the  Federal  government  should  not 
carry  on  the  anti-poverty  program,  then  who 
will  step  in  to  do  the  same  work?  Of  course 
each  community  could.  If  it  would,  but  old 
concepts  of  what  the  jxxx  can  or  cannot  do 
and  what  they  do  or  do  not  want  go  deep 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  much  would  be  ac- 
complished very  soon — although  communi- 
ties may  have  to  try  If  Congress  sometime 
becomes  entirely  disenchanted  with  the 
anti-poverty  program  and  falls  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds. 

As  the  House  and  the  Senate  this  week  dis- 
cuss the  amount  of  money  to  appropriate  for 
the  anti-poverty  program,  it  would  be  well  U 
congressmen  begin  asking  also  how  the 
money  can  be  spent  more  effectively  and 
where  the  "fat"  can  be  cut  out  of  the  funds 
by  the  anti-poverty  officials  at  the  top  so 
that  there  Is  money  left  to  fight  the  "war" 
at  the  bottom. 

But  for  those  people  who  think  they  op- 
pose unaltwably  the  anti-poverty  program 
emanating  from  Washington,  there  sho\ild 
be  the  question:  If  Washington  should  dis- 
continue the  program,  (although  this  is  un- 
likely for  the  present)  what  plans  have  been 
made  for  adopting  a  similar  one  In  their  own 
communities? 

The  conscience  of  many  Americans  has 
been  awakened  to  the  poverty  and  misery 
around  them  and  they  are  not  willing  to  turn 
their  backs  any  longer.  They  want  to  help 
the  poOT,  but  not  bureaucracy. 


A  NEW  4-YEAR  COLLEGE  IN  THE 
IITH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
OF  MICHIOAN 

Mr.  CHiEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  new  4-year  college  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 
Mackinac  College,  located  on  beautiful 
Mackinac  Islsuid.  opened  on  September 
14  with  150  charter  freshmen  and  some 
20  faculty  members.  This  Saturday, 
October  1,  the  college  will  be  dedicated 
and  its  first  president.  Dr.  S.  Douglas 
Cornell,  installed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  honored  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  of  Mackinac 
College  this  Saturday,  and  will  do  so 


with  the  hope  and  confidence  that  this 
institution  will  be  dedicated  to  the  high- 
est Idesds  of  our  heritage  of  academic 
freedom.  At  a  time  In  history  when  we 
are  In  competition  with  totalitarianism 
for  the  minds  of  men,  I  think  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  that  we  encourage 
and  applaud  the  establishment  of  edu- 
cational institutions  which  encourage 
freed(»n  of  inquiry,  thought,  and  dis- 
covery. 

I  think  the  objectives  of  Mackinac 
College  are  well  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Bay 
City  Times  on  September  13, 1966: 
(By  Margaret  Allison) 

Mackinac  Island. — Mackinac  College  sees 
itself  headed  toward  a  unique  educational 
breakthrough  suited  to  the  times. 

Its  Island  campus  Is  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  high  adventure  as  administrators 
and  faculty  talk  about  how  they  believe 
Mackinac  wlU  become  a  new  force  in  edu- 
cation. 

The  new  school  opens  Wednesday  with  150 
charter  freshmen  and  some  30  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

Dr.  Morris  Martin,  dean  of  faculty,  wants 
to  keep  this  new  liberal  arts  college  relevant. 

"This  is  the  factor  for  which  today's  col- 
leges are  looking;  but  too  many  are  high 
and  dry  In  the  backwaters  of  history." 

"I  am  enthusiastic  about  learning,  but  I 
want  to  see  knowledge  used  to  redirect  to- 
day's world.  Mackinac  College  will  gear  its 
courses  to  answering  the  problems  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

David  Blair,  itngnKh  department  co-ordl- 
nator,  believes  problems  of  today's  world  are 
compounded  because  much  modem  litera- 
ture presents  society  as  meaningless.  "A 
generation  which  Is  hungry  for  relevance  Is 
being  given  a  diet  of  husks,"  he  contends. 

In  teaching  literature  at  Mackinac,  Blair 
explains,  "books  will  be  evaluated  in  terms 
of  human  values,  not  Just  structure  and 
form. 

He  fiilly  expects  a  new  crop  of  young  writ- 
ers to  emerge  at  Mackinac,  who  will  point 
man  to  triumph,  not  to  defeat." 

"What  happens  in  a  nation's  classrooms 
wUl  have  as  great  a  bearing  on  the  future  as 
what  happens  In  Its  research  laboratories," 
Is  the  conviction  of  Martin  Dounda,  member 
of  the  English  faculty  and  former  speech- 
writer  for  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
m  Washington,  D.C. 

"The  thing  that  attracted  me  to  Macki- 
nac," he  says,  "is  Its  avowed  aim  to  educate 
students  for  responsible  leadership  In  a  tech- 
nological age." 

Prof.  S.  Harold  TtUl,  physics  and  introduc- 
tory science  teacher,  believes  "Anyone  who 
wants  to  take  responsibility  for  the  world 
needs  some  knowledge  of  science."  He  has 
been  conducting  investigations  of  the  iono- 
sphere by  means  of  radio  transmitters  sent 
aloft  In  sounding  rockets  from  Fort  Churcb- 
Ul  In  northern  Canada. 

Dr.  Franklin  S.  Chance,  until  recently  in 
charge  of  research  and  production  at  Pfizer 
International  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  wants  "to 
stress  math  as  a  way  of  thinking,  rather  than 
Just  a  technique  for  problem-solving.  This 
Is  not  unique,"  he  added.  "Educators  have 
felt  this  was  the  main  reason  for  teaching. 
But  at  Mackinac  I  will  try  to  bring  It  out 
from  \mder  cover  so  the  students  them- 
selves realize  its  Importance  and  achieve 
mental  discipline." 

W.  Timothy  OaUwey,  director  of  admU- 
Elons,  from  San  Francisco,  said  "This  is  the 
first  college  to  start  from  scratch  with  the 
Idea  m  mind  to  teach  leadership  in  per- 
spective to  world  opportunity." 

Oallwey,  a  1960  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, explained  before  Mackinac  wM 
formed  teams  visited  125  universities  and 
colleges  In  20  states,  interviewing  countless 
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students,  teachers  and  parents.  Confer- 
ences also  were  held  to  explore  the  concerns 
and  needs  of  youth  for  a  iype  of  education 
most  suited  to  the  demands  of  today's  world. 

"This  combination  of  vLslts,  interviews  and 
conferences  revealed  the  widespread  demand 
for  the  kind  of  education  that  Mackinac 
CoUege  will  provide."  he  said. 

OaUwey  said  the  160-me^ber  charter  stu- 
dent body  has  a  wide  ra(Qge  of  academic 
ability.  "Thirty  per  cent  ^e  In  the  top  10 
per  cent  of  their  class  and  could  get  Into 
any  college  In  the  country:  55  per  cent  in 
upper  one-half  and  could  get  into  most 
colleges;  the  other  15  per  cent  have  leader- 
ship potential  although  their  scores  are 
lower.  We'll  offer  a  remedial  program  for 
them,  and  If  they  need  mote  extra  help  we'U 
start  a  special  program."     I 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  students  "re- 
ceive some  sort  of  financial  assistance," 
OaUwey  said  "We  made  It  possible  for  all 
students  accepted  to  meet  College  expenses." 


OUR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  |3peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  incite  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  frequent  returns  to  my  district  in 
Michigan,  it  has  become  apparent,  from 
discussions  with  constituents  about  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  that  the  basic 
position  of  the  United  States  is  not  clear- 
ly understood.  I  have  attended  every 
possible  briefing,  I  have  studied  every 
possible  source  of  informed  opinion,  and 
I  have  talked  to  many  persons  who  have 
seen  firsthand  the  sitmition  in  Viet- 
nam— my  objective  beintr  to  understand 
why  we  are  there,  what  we  are  doing,  and 
how  do  we  intend  to  ultimately  find 
peaceful  solution  to  this  bonflict.  I  have 
brought  together  what  I  consider  the 
essentials  of  our  commitment  in  Vietnam 
In  the  form  of  a  careful  review  of  our 
basic  position,  our  effoirts  for  negotia- 
tions, the  political  situation  in  light  of 
the  recent  elections,  the  history  of  our 
economic  aid,  and  an  honest  hard-facts 
statement  on  the  military  situation  there. 
Yet  my  emphasis  is  oq  our  desire  for 
peace,  for  I  believe  that,  jmore  than  any- 
thing else,  the  people  of  my  district  and 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  earnestly  de- 
sire world  peace  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional honor.  I  have  tried  to  make  this 
review  as  up  to  date  as  possible,  realiz- 
ing that  the  history  of  events  in  that 
troubled  country  has  been  that  of  con- 
stant change,  and  that  wie  ourselves  have 
had  to  look  again  and  again  for  wise  al- 
ternatives amidst  a  sea  it  changing  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  summarize  our  jLosltion  In  the 
world  on  the  question  of  peace,  and  how 
we  propose  to  bring  about  a  Just  peace, 
we  have  no  finer  projeotion  of  our  ob- 
jectives than  that  enuaciated  by  Am- 
bassador Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the  UJ3. 
representative  to  the  UrUted  Nations,  in 
the  plenary  session  in  (general  debate, 
on  September  22.  l»66i  Rather  than 
paraphrase  or  excerpt,]  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  address   be  printed  in  the 


Record  following  my  review  of  our  basic 
position,  as  his  statement  marks  a  signif- 
icant initiative  for  peace  which  must  be 
considered  as  an  Integral  part  of  our 
basic  UJS.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  order 
a  cessation  of  all  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, when  assured — ^privately  or  other- 
wise— that  this  step  will  be  answered 
promptly  by  a  corresponding  and  appro- 
priate de-escalation  of  aggression  against 
the  South. 

The  United  States  Is  also  ready  to  with- 
draw its  forces  as  others  withdraw  theirs 
so  that  peace  can  be  restored  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  favors  international  ma- 
chinery to  Insure  effective  supervision  of 
the  withdrawal. 

In  stating  these  U.S.  proposals  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  made 
clear  September  22  that  the  United 
States  desires  a  political,  not  a  military, 
solution  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  And 
he  stressed  that  Vietcong  representation 
in  unconditional  discussions  or  negotia- 
tions of  a  political  solution  would  be  no 
insurmountable  problem. 

In  his  address  Ambassador  Goldberg 
posed  these  questions : 

First.  Would  the  government  in  Hanoi, 
in  the  Interest  of  peace,  and  in  response 
to  a  prior  cessation  by  the  United  States 
of  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  take 
corresponding  and  timely  steps  to  reduce 
or  bring  to  an  end  its  mllitaiT  activities 
against  South  Vietnam? 

Second.  Would  North  Vietnam  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  time  schedule  for  super- 
vised, phased  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  of  all  external  forces — those  of 
North  Vietnam  as  well  as  those  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  aiding 
South  Vietnam? 

All  who  are  devoted  to  petw*  will  wel- 
come the  UJ3.  Initiatives  wiiich  Mr.  Gold- 
berg outlined.  As  I  speak  to  you  today, 
we  are  waiting.  We  are  waiting  for  a 
positive  response  from  North  Vietnam. 

As  a  result  of  my  exhaustive  and  end- 
less seEtfch  for  the  course  of  reason  In 
this  most  Important  national  question,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  we  must  support 
the  patience  and  perseverance  of  our 
President. 

Thx  Basic  Umrn)  States  Posmort 
A  cijminitment  against  aggression 

The  people  of  the  TTnlted  States  are  assist- 
ing the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  assisted  the  people  of 
Oreece  and  of  South  Korea — to  support  a 
free  pec^le  In  the  face  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. Our  goal  is  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine 
their  future  as  they  see  fit.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  armed,  trained  men  Including  tons 
of  armaments  and  North  Vietnamese  regular 
army  units  have  been  iiLflltrated  into  South 
Vlet-Nam  to  Impress  Hanoi's  will  by  force. 

Three  American  presidents — Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower, John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  John- 
son— have  pledged  us  to  assist  South  Viet 
Nam.  Many  nations  whose  futiire  may  lilnge 
on  American  suppcnt  are  anxiously  watching 
our  actions  In  South-Vietnam  to  determine 
the  value  of  solemn  American  commitznents. 
Their  future  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  hos- 
tUe  nations,  will  be  influenced  by  the  con- 
clusions that  are  drawn  from  our  support  of 
South  Vlet-Nam.  They  are  watching  to  see  if 
America  wlU  persevere.  Our  examine  wiU 
sustain  their  desire  for  freedom.  Independ- 
ence, and  peace. 


Countering  "wart  of  national  liberation" 

To  the  Ohlneae  Oouimunlsts,  South  Vlet- 
Nam  Is  the  model  of  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional Uberatlon.  If  South  Vlet-Nam  Is  con- 
quered, we  can  expect  future  conflicts  In 
Asian  nations — Thailand  has  already  been 
designated  as  Uie  next  target — In  Africa  and 
In  Latin  America.  If  South  Vlet-Nam  suc- 
cessfully resists,  it  wUl  show  the  Communist 
powers  that  cheap  victories  sire  no  longer 
possible  and  that  the  price  of  aggression  is 
too  costly.  In  time,  the  Conomunlst  powers 
wlU  hopefully  choose  to  focus  their  energies 
on  their  own  vast  internal  problems. 

The  goal  of  self -determination 

Our  goals  In  South  Vlet-Nam  are  neither 
military  bases,  economic  domination,  nor 
political  alliances.  We  support  the  right  of 
the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam  to  elect  their 
government  freely  and  to  decide  for  them- 
selves without  outside  force  and  coercion 
such  questions  as  reunification  and  neutral- 
ity. The  United  States  does  not  seek  the 
destruction  of  North  Vlet-Nam  or  Its  regime. 

President  Johnson  stated  the  American 
preference  for  using  our  resources  for  the 
economic  reoonstructlon  of  Southeast  Asia. 
We  are  prepared  to  contribute  our  share  to 
help  these  people  help  themselves.  But 
despite  our  desire  for  peace  we  are  determined 
to  honcw  our  commitments  and  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  until  we  and  the  34  other 
nations  aiding  in  the  struggle  successfuUy 
assist  the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam  in  pre- 
serving their  right  to  determine  their  own 
destiny.  We  must  not  forget  that  despite 
our  assistance  It  Is  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  who  are  still  suffering  the  bulk  of  the 
casualties  In  what  remains  their  struggle  for 
self-determination . 

Show  me  the  timetable  for  the  withdrawal 
of  North  Vietnamese  forces  and  I  wiU  show 
you  the  timetable  for  American  withdrawal, 
the  President  said  on  Labor  Day. 

Unconditional  discussions 

The  President's  actions  and  statements 
over  the  past  year  have  cle&rly  shown  that  we 
are  fully  prepared  to  transfer  the  struggle  for 
South  Vlet-Nam's  freedom  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  conference  table.  We  continue 
to  be  ready  to  discuss  a  peaceful  solution 
without  preconditions.  When,  either  as  a 
result  of  the  gradual  lessening  of  hostUlUes 
or  of  a  formal  settlement,  the  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  are  reUeved  from  outside  coercion, 
our  forces  wUl  be  withdrawn. 

U.B.  Mwwuma  Tom  moonAxioMS 

Here  are  sodm  examples  of  the  oontlnalng 
search  for  a  peaceful  settlement  by  the  U3. 
Government  during  1965  and  1866: 

In  February,  April,  June,  July,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1065,  the  Administration  warmly  en- 
dorsed the  repeated  efforts  by  the  United 
Kingdom  to  find  such  a  solution  through  its 
individual  efforts  and  through  the  collective 
efforts  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  April,  1965,  the  Administration  wel- 
comed the  appeal  by  seventeen  non-aligned 
nations  for  a  settlement  through  negotia- 
tions without  preconditions. 

In  Bfey,  1965,  the  Administration  sus- 
pended our  bombing  of  North  Viet-Nam  and 
sought  some  indication  of  a  North  Viet- 
namese willingness  to  respond. 

In  June,  1965,  the  Administration  encour- 
aged the  attempt  by  the  Canadian  repre- 
sentative on  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission for  Vlet-Nam  to  discuss  the  possibili- 
ties of  peace  with  representatives  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  in  Hanoi. 

In  July,  1065,  the  Administration  sent  a 
message  to  the  Security  Council  expressing 
the  hope  that  UN  members  would  use  their 
influence  to  bring  all  govunments  to  the 
negotiating  table  to  halt  aggression  and 
evolve  a  peaceful  solution. 

From  December  24,  1065  \o  January  30, 
1966,  a  period  of  37  days,  the  President  halted 
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onr  bombing  of  military  and  commuaica- 
tioDM  targeta  In  North  Vlet-Nam.  He  pur- 
sued tbla  eouTM  as  part  of  a  continuing 
•ffcst  to  uncover  any  algna  of  North  Vletna- 
meaa  wllllngnesa  to  raapond  In  soma  con- 
structive way  which  might  signify  an  Interest 
In  a  peacelul  solution.  The  purpose  and 
sincerity  of  our  action  was  conveyed  on  be- 
half of  the  Preeldent  across  the  globe  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Gover- 
nor Averell  H&rrlman,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary Tbomaa  Mann,  Governor  O.  Meiinen 
Williams  and  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg. 
In  addition.  U.S.  Ambassadors  abroad  brought 
the  intent  of  our  actions  directly  to  the 
attention  of  the  leaders  of  over  100  coun- 
tries. Our  message  was  conveyed  both  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  to  Hanoi. 

In  June,  1066.  the  Administration  followed 
closely  the  peace-seeking  mission  of  Cana- 
dian Ambassador  Chester  Ronnlng  to  Hanoi. 

The  Administration  welcomes  Prime  Min- 
ister Gandhi's  proposal  of  July  7,  1966  for  a 
peace  conference  on  Vlet-Nam. 

m  August,  1966,  we  expressed  our  great 
Interest  in  the  constructive  suggestion  of 
the  Government  of  Thailand  for  the  conven- 
ing of  an  Asian  Conference  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  achieving  peace  in  Vlet-Nam. 

The  Administration  encouraged  initiatives 
from  world  leaders  such  as  President  Rad- 
bakrtshnan  of  India,  former  President  Nlcru- 
mah  of  Ghana.  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia, 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, F(»«ign  Blimster  Panfanl  of  Italy,  and 
the  Pope,  among  others,  in  seeldng  means  of 
working  toward  a  peaceful  settlement. 

No  meaningful  response 
What  has  been  the  response  from  Hanoi? 
There  has  been  no  favorable  response  from 
Hanoi  to  any  United  States  or  other  peace 
initiative.  The  North  Vietnamese  continue 
to  insist  that  their  agents,  the  Viet  Cong, 
be  accepted  In  advance  of  any  discussions 
as  "the  sole  genuine  representative"  of  the 
South  Vletnameee  people.  In  other  words. 
North  Vlet-Nam  stUl  Insists  tliat  It  be  al- 
lowed to  contol  the  South  before  it  will  even 
diaouas  peace. 

TRX    POLinCAt.    StmaTlOK 

Cfeneml  HtnatUm 
The  present  Ooverxunent  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  composed  of  a  Directorate  as  the  ruling 
authority  over  a  combined  mlUtaxy-clTlllan 
cabinet,  has  served  more  than  one  year  with- 
out major  alteration.  However,  the  Govern- 
ment was  subjected  to  Internal  pressures 
following  the  dismissal  of  one  of  the  Direc- 
torate members.  General  Thl,  in  mid-March, 
1966.  On  June  6.  as  a  result  of  these  pres- 
sures, the  Directorate  of  ten  generals  was 
enlarged  to  Include  ten  civilians.  The  Gov- 
ernment also  announced  on  June  1  its  in- 
tentions to  establish  an  armed  forces-civilian 
coimcil  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  Government.  This  council  met  for  the 
first  time  on  July  6. 

Development  of  politieal  tnttttiMoiu 
On  April  13,  1946  the  Government  con- 
vened a  National  Political  Congress,  mem- 
bers of  which  were  broadly  representative 
of  all  non-communist  civilian  political  and 
religious  groupings,  to  discuss  steps  to  be 
taken  for  a  ret\im  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Prior  to  the  Congress,  the  Govern- 
ment had  announced  on  January  15  Its  in- 
tentlces  to  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Council  to  draft  a  constitution  which  would 
have  been  submitted  to  a  national  ref- 
erendimi  In  October  and  foUonred  by  elec- 
tions in  late  1967.  However,  aoceptlon  the 
consensus  of  the  Congress,  Chief  of  State 
General  Thleu  Issued  a  decree  April  14  pro- 
viding for  elections  for  a  constituent  as- 
sembly within  three  to  five  months. 

After  additional  consultations  with  re- 
presentative groups,  the  Govenunent  on  May 
6  oonvoked  a  S2-man  Election  Law  Draft- 
ing Committee,  cionalstlng  again  of  Repre- 


sentatives  of  Viet-Nam's  major  non-commu- 
nist groups,  to  draw  up  draft  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  constituent  assembly 
elections,  the  composition  and  functions  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  and  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  political  activity.  In  early  June  the 
Committee  forwarded  Its  recommended 
draft  laws  to  the  Government. 

Constituent  assembly  elections 
Procedures 

On  June  19,  1066,  the  Government  of  Vlet- 
Nam  Issued  two  decree  laws  pertaining  to  the 
organization  and  functions  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly  and  on  election  procedures  for  the 
creation  of  such  an  Assembly.  The  decree 
laws  were  the  translation  into  law  of  a  con- 
sensus arrived  at  by  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Blection  Law  Drafting 
Committee. 

They  provided  for  a  Constituent  Assembly 
to  be  convened  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  constitution.  The  Vietnamese 
Election  Law  allowed  for  one  seat  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  for  each  50,000  voters  who 
were  registered  for  the  May,  1965  provincial 
and  municipal  elections.  Using  this  for- 
mula, there  were  106  seats  open  for  elec- 
tions. Including  four  seat  which  were  re- 
served for  the  ethnic  Cambodian  minority. 
Nine  additional  seats  were  reserved  for  the 
Montagnard  (hill  tribe)   minority. 

Election  would  be  by  the  direct  method 
and  by  a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. In  constituencies  where  there  was  one 
seat  up  for  election.  Individual  candidates 
would  run,  and  the  candidate  with  the  most 
votes  would  win.  In  constituencies  where 
more  than  one  seat  was  at  stake,  lists  of 
candidates  would  be  submitted  for  election. 
A  certain  percentage  of  votes  would  have  to 
be  won  in  order  for  a  list  to  win  a  seat  for 
one.  or  more,  of  Its  members.  Special  pro- 
visions were  applied  to  the  elections  for  the 
Montagnard  seats. 

Voters  In  the  elections  had  to  be  18  years 
old  as  of  December  31.  1965,  be  inscribed  on 
an  electoral  list,  have  a  valid  voter  registra- 
tion card,  and  have  not  been  deprived  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen.  There  were  no  political 
restrictions  placed  on  voter  eligibility.  There 
were  aproxlmately  5.600  polling  places  or 
one  polling  place  for  about  every  1,000  regis- 
tered voters. 

Candidates  for  elections  could  be  male  or 
female,  had  to  be  at  least  35  years  of  age, 
and  have  held  Vietnamese  citizenship  for  at 
least  five  years.  Some  540  candidates  com- 
peted for  the  108  directly  elected  assembly 
seats.  Persons  who  directly  or  indirectly 
worked  for  the  Communists,  and  pro-Com- 
munist neutralists  as  well  as  neutralists 
whose  actions  were  advantageous  to  the 
Communists  were  disqualified  as  candidates. 

Within  fifteen  days  after  the  election,  the 
elected  deputies  convened  the  first  meeting 
of  the  National  Constituent  Assembly.  Un- 
der the  Constituent  Assembly  Law  the  As- 
sembly Is  allotted  six  months  to  draft  a 
constitution.  The  draft  constitution  is  then 
to  be  passed  to  the  Chief  of  State  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Directorate  and  promulga- 
tion or  return  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  revised  form.  The  latter  may  override 
the  Directorate's  revisions  by  a  two- thirds 
majority  vote  of  all  members. 

Resulto 

On  September  11,  1966  approximately  4,- 
300,000  voters,  or  80  percent  of  the  country's 
6,388,000  nglstered  voters,  went  to  the  polls 
and  elected  the  Constituent  Assembly.  They 
braved  a  determined  effort  by  the  Viet  Cong 
to  prevent  their  voting,  which  by  terror,  as- 
sassination, threats  and  violence  directed 
against  candidates  and  ordinary  citizens  re- 
sulted In  more  than  600  casualties  in  the  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  the  election. 

The  Viet  Cong  did  prevent  those  under 
their  control  from  reaching  the  polls,  but  80 
percent  of  those  eligible  in  the  total  popula- 


tion were  registered,  and.  as  noted,  80  per- 
cent of  these  actuaUy  voted.  By  comparison, 
the  average  voter  turnout  in  an  American 
presidential  election  approximates  65  percent 
of  eligible  voters;  in  non-presidential  elec- 
tions, the  average  is  closer  to  39  percent. 

This  was  a  vitally  important  step  in  Viet- 
nam's evolution  toward  representative  aafl 
constitutional  government,  to  be  followed  In 
1967  by  the  election  of  a  president  and  na- 
tional assembly.  Successful  candidates  in- 
cludes some  of  Vlet-Nam's  most  prominent 
nationalists  and  political  flgvures  as  well  as 
a  representative  cross-section  of  religions, 
regional,  ethnic  minority  and  political  fac- 
tion leaders.  Impartial  observers  confirmed 
that  the  election  was  free  of  irregularities, 
and  that  no  public  support  for  the  Viet  Cong 
was  apparent. 

VM.  KCONOIOC  iSD 

Since  its  formation  in  1954  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam  has  received  substantial  United 
States  economic  assistance  including  Food 
for  Peace.  During  fiscal  1966,  the  economic 
aid  Imports  totaled  about  t60S  million  and 
U.S.  assistance  for  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams about  9160  million.  AID  plans  to  con- 
tinue at  about  this  same  level  in  FT  1967. 

This  economic  assistance  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  greatly  expand  programs  that  meet 
new  and  enlarged  needs  for  refugee  relief. 
health  education  and  hospital  construction. 
For  example,  more  than  one  million  South 
Vietnamese  refugees  have  fled  to  govern- 
ment-controlled territory  since  January  1965, 
and  about  half  have  been  resettled  while  the 
others  are  in  temporary  shelters.  The  United 
States  has  provided  food,  construction  mate- 
rials, blankets  and  other  supplies  In  refugee 
relief.  Major  efforts  are  underway  and  ex- 
panding In  the  field  of  health.  We  are  as- 
sisting the  Vietnamese  to  enlarge  teaching 
facilities  In  medical  and  dental  education. 
A  surgical  or  medical  team  Is  planned  for 
each  of  the  provinces  by  the  end  of  FY  1967. 
An  accelerated  program  of  hospital  renova- 
tion, begun  in  FT  1966.  will  continue. 
Revolutionary  development  programs 

Economic  and  social  welfare  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  play  a  crucial 
role  in  the  over-all  effort  to  Improve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  rural  population  and  develop 
their  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam. 
As  was  clearly  stated  in  the  Honolulu  Decla- 
ration, these  programs  must  be  closely  tied 
to  military  and  police  actions  to  protect  the 
villagers  and  political  programs  to  develop 
local  governmental  instUutlons.  They  cov- 
er a  broad  range  from  the  training  of  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  doctors,  agricultur- 
alists and  other  technical  personnel  to  the 
provision  of  classrooms  and  textbocdcs,  wells, 
medicines,  seeds  and  fertilizers.  A  number 
of  activities  are  aimed  specifically  at  In- 
creasing the  participation  of  rural  Vietnam- 
ese In  local  development  projects  which 
will  give  added  incentives  to  village  self- 
defense.  These  self-help  projects  Include 
road  building,  well-digging  and  school  con- 
struction, and  combine  local  labor  and  ma- 
terials with  AID-financed  Imports  of  con- 
struction commodities.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  programs  which  I  strongly  support  be- 
cause they  help  people  help  themselves. 

To  foster  the  revolutionary  development 
program,  members  of  the  U.S.  AID  Mission 
are  working  with  Vietnamese  in  every  one  of 
the  country's  43  provinces.  American  ad- 
visors are  also  assisting  the  Vietnamese  in 
measures  to  deny  economic  resources  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  the  "Open  Arms"  defector  pro- 
gram, and  the  vital  task  of  training  cadres 
to  carry  out  the  entire  niral  construction 
program. 

Since  the  success  of  the  entire  revolution- 
ary development  effort  also  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  supply  and 
transport  personnel  and  materials  to  the 
areas  concerned,  the  VJa.  is  vigorously  sup- 


porting programs  to  Improve  transport  and 
logistics,  electrification,  teleqammunlcatlons, 
water  and  urban  development.  This  serves 
both  to  identify  the  government  with  the 
people  and  to  build  the  structure  necessary 
for  long-term  development  under  peaceful 
conditions. 

The  problem  of  in/fstton 

To  cope  with  the  inflatloikary  threat,  the 
XJ3.  and  the  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  have 
expanded  financing  of  commercial  Imports 
and  are  developing  other  financial  and  fiscal 
measures;  this  process  has  been  assisted  by 
the  work  of  an  IMF  mission  which  visited 
Vlet-Nam  in  April  and  May  11966.  On  June 
18  the  Government  of  Vlet-Jtem  announced 
a  major  program  to  achieve  ieconomlc  stabi- 
lization. At  the  same  time  KVage  and  salary 
Increases  for  civil  and  military  employees 
were  granted  as  partial  compensation  for 
the  erosion  of  purchasing  power  which  had 
already  occurred  and  which  was  aintlcipated 
after  devaluation.  After  an  initial  post- 
devaluation  rise  in  prices,  recent  indicators 
show  an  encoinraglng  levilng  off.  Vlet- 
nameee and  American  officials  are  consulting 
on  additional  anti-infiationary  measures, 
including  the  improvement  of  port  facilities 
to  increase  the  flow  of  goods  into  Vlet- 
Nam.  ! 

Free  loorld  shipping  to  North  Vietnxim 
The  U.S.  Government  luia  been  making 
a  serious  effort  during  th^  past  year  to 
eliminate  Free  World  shipping  to  North 
Vlet-Nam.  This  effort  is  uqderway  through 
a  series  of  high  level  dlplonistlc  approaches 
to  all  the  nations  involved^  In  these  ap- 
proaches I  point  out  the  recent  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  would 
end  aid  to  countries  whose  ablps  remain  in 
the  North  Viet-Nam  trade. 

As  a  result  we  have  met  wBth  considerable 
success.  During  the  flrst  s^ven  months  of 
1966  the  average  number  of  calls  dropped  to 
5  a  month  from  21  a  month  in  1965  and  34 
per  month  in  1964.  In  July  1966  only  one 
Free  World  ship  called  in  North  Viet-Nam. 
Nearly  all  of  the  remainlhg  shipping  in- 
volves small,  coastal  vessels  Vbder  charter  to 
Communist  countries,  most  of  which  are 
registered  In  Hong  Kong,  l^elr  cargoes  are 
nonstrateglc.  We  know  of  no  shipments 
of  arms  on  Free  World  veaaels.  Neverthe- 
less, U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  a  complete  ces- 
sation of  this  trade  will  continue. 

THE   unXTAMT  BTnMrlON 

Chronological  review 

In  late  1961,  in  response  to  an  appeal  by 
President  Diem  and  following  a  high-level 
VS.  study  mission  which  coiflrmed  the  seri- 
ous effects  of  the  Hanoi-directed  campaign 
of  terror  and  subversion,  Pr4aldent  Kennedy 
agreed  to  Increase  slgnificam}y  the  UJ3.  ad- 
visory and  logistic  effort  in  South  Vlet-Nam. 
The  Hanoi  regime  had  begun  In  1959  to  In- 
flltrate  into  South  Vlet-Nito  former  Viet 
Mlnh  cadres  who  had  regrouped  in  the 
North  after  the  1954  OenevalAgreements  and 
and  who  had  received  special  training  in 
rabversion  and  sabotage.       ' 

By  the  end  of  19<S2  there  was  evidence 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  had  made  some 
military  progress  against  the  Viet  Cong.  The 
Viet  Cong,  however,  achieved  a  strength  in- 
crease and  a  noticeable  Inorease  In  use  of 
mortars  and  recolUess  rifles. 

By  the  end  of  1963  the  Vieit  Cong  appeared 
optimistic.  They  improved  their  military 
and  political  situation  throu|^out  the  coun- 
try from  the  Ap  Bac  battle  in  January  1963 
to  Increased  terrorism  following  the  over- 
throw of  the  Diem  regime. 

Into  1964,  the  Viet  Cong  objectives  ap- 
peared to  be  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  New  LUe  Hamlet*,  to  consolidate 
liberated"  areas,  to  destroy  f^outh  '^et-Nam 
^es  and  to  counter  effort*  to  obtain  Hoa 
nao  and  Cao  Dal  support.  The  Viet  Cong 
carried  out  large-scale  operations  with  rela- 
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tlve  impvuilty  and  achieved  some  success  in 
their  terrorism  and  propaganda  efforts.  The 
continuing  Infiltration  of  former  Southern 
guerrillas  was  augmented  by  the  infiltration 
of  native  Northerners  and,  late  in  the  year, 
of  regular  troop  units  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army. 

During  the  flrst  half  of  1966  the  ^et  Cong 
continued  to  maintain  initiative  and  momen- 
tum. South  Vietnamese  lines  of  communi- 
cation were  completely  disrupted  and  the 
Central  Highlands  Isolated  for  extended  pe- 
riods. In  response  to  the  request  of  Prime 
Minister  Quat,  U.S.  ground  combat  units 
were  sent  to  Vlet-Nam,  beginning  In  March, 
to  augment  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam's 
Armed  Forces  and  thus  correct  the  military 
Imbalance  created  by  the  previous  introduc- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  Army  iinits. 

They  were  later  Joined  by  units  from  Korea, 
Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  New  Zealand. 
Combined  South  Vietnamese,  United  States 
and  Free  World  forces  blunted  this  "mon- 
soon offensive."  The  ntunber  of  Communist 
successes  declined  and  there  were  some  im- 
portant victories  over  the  Viet  Cong.  The 
tempo  of  Viet  Cong  twjtivity  declined  in  July 
but,  in  October  the  number  of  Viet  Cong  in- 
cidents began  to  Increase  rapidly  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  In  October  there 
were  over  3,300  incidents,  in  November  it  sur- 
passed 3,600,  and  in  December  it  reached 
over  4,000.  Each  of  these  was  the  highest 
encountered  to  date  in  the  war.  Despite  over 
40,000  killed  or  captured  and  over  9,000  de- 
fections, the  Viet  Cong  continued  to  main- 
tain an  offensive  capability.  Their  year-end 
order  of  battle  more  than  doubled  that  at 
the  beginning  of  1965. 

Combined  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietna- 
mese military  activity  continues  in  1966  to 
follow  the  familiar  pattern  of  terrorism, 
harassment,  sabotage  and  small-scale  attacks 
with  occasional  large-scale  operations  against 
Isolated  Government  positions.  Recent 
South  Vietnamese,  United  States  and  Free 
World  forces  operations  and  air  strikes  in 
critical  areas  are  believed  to  have  generally 
discouraged  large-scale  enemy  activity  and 
disrupted  their  plans.  The  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  will  probably  con- 
tinue their  pattern  of  terrorism,  harassment 
and  sabotage  and  possibly  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  small  "hit-and-run"  attacks.  When- 
ever they  can  achieve  terms  of  their  own 
choosing  and  when  and  where  It  suits  their 
purpose,  as  against  the  Ashau  Special  Forces 
Camp  in  March,  they  are  likely  to  attack  in 
force. 

Enemy  tactics 

Enemy  tactics  have  not  changed  since  the 
war  began,  despite  the  intensity  of  their  at- 
tacks and  an  Increase  in  terrorism,  propa- 
ganda and  sabotage.  Their  operations  are 
still  essentially  "hit-and-run,"  emphasizing 
ambushing  and  destroying  friendly  reaction 
forces. 

Order  of  battle — Current  strengths 

Government  of  South  Vlet-Nam:  Despite 
combat  and  other  losses,  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Armed  Forces  achieved  a  modest  in- 
crease. Their  present  strengths  are :  Approx- 
noately  316,000;  280,000  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces. 

United  States:  Approximately  300.000. 

Third  National  Forces  (major  contribu- 
tions) : 

Korea,  34.500  (soon  to  be  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 43,000) . 

Australia,  4,700. 

New  Zealand,  Philippines  and  "HiaUand 
(see  Section  on  n'ee  World  Assistance  to 
South  Vlet-Nam) . 

Viet  Cong:  Approximately  64,(X)0  Main 
Force,  120,000  irregulars  or  guerrillas.  40,000 
political  cadre,  19,000  support. 

North  Vietnamese  Army:  Approximately 
47,000.  There  are  now  19  North  Vietnamese 
Army  regiments  in  South  Vlet-Nam  opposed 
to  9  in  1965. 


Infiltration 
Men  and  supplies  continue  to  enter  South 
Vlet-Nam  over  established  infiltration  routes. 
Current  estimates  give  the  Communists  the 
capability  of  infiltrating  approximately  five 
thousand  men  per  month  with  enough  sup- 
plies to  sustain  them  until  the  Viet  Cong  sys- 
tem can  provide  for  them  or  until  integrated 
into  Viet  Cong  units.  For  1968  to  1964  over 
40,000  were  infiltrated  from  North  to  South 
Vlet-Nam.  EKirlng  1965,  the  estimate  ex- 
ceeded 26,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1966 
Infiltration  exceeded  35,000  by  the  end  of 
July. 

Casualties 

Combat  deaths  since  1961.  as  of  August  20, 
1966,  (with  UjS.  mlUtary  deaths  \intU  1966 
stistalned  by  advisors  only)  were:  Enemy 
troops,  over  141,000;  OVN  MlUtary,  over 
39,000;  US  Military,  4,832. 

B-S2  operations 

Since  they  started  in  June  1965,  over  350 
B-S2  strikes  have  been  conducted  against 
enemy  bases  in  South  Vlet-Nam.  These 
strikes  have  provided  contlntial  disruption 
and  harassment  in  hitherto  impregnable 
areas.  Prlsoners-of-war  report  that  the  B-82 
operations  have  been  a  significant  factor  in 
lowering  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
Army  morale. 

Air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam 

Bombing  of  the  North  l>egan  in  February 
1965,  with  a  strike  on  the  Dong  Hoi  Barracks 
and  gradually  expanded  to  military  targets 
along  the  Infiltration  route.  A  pause  in  the 
bombing  occurred  during  the  period  May  13- 
17,  and  a  second  pause  of  37  days,  began 
December  24.  Our  air  strikes  have  these 
objectives:  to  make  it  as  difficult  and  as 
costly  as  possible  for  North  Vlet-Nam  to  con- 
tinue effective  direction  and  support  of  the 
Viet  Cong;  to  convince  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  that  its  control,  direction  and 
support  of  the  Communist  insxirgency  in 
South  Vlet-Nam  is  not  worthwhile;  to  bolster 
morale  in  South  Viet-Nam. 

Our  recent  bombings  of  oil  facilities  in 
North  Vlet-Nam  are  in  line  with  this  general 
policy. 

rSEK  WORLD  ASST8TSNCE  TO  SOUTH  TTRITAaC 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  the  main  bur- 
den of  outside  support  for  the  Government 
of  South  Vlet-Nam  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  borne  by  the  United  States.  But 
substantial  contributions  of  military  and  ci- 
vilian assistance  are  provided  by  a  large  ntmi- 
ber  of  other  countries. 

At  the  present  time,  thirty-four  free  world 
countries  are  providing — and  several  more 
have  agreed  to  provide — assistance  to  South 
Viet-Nam.  Negotiations  are  underway  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  and 
many  of  these  nations  for  additional  aid. 

The  countries  now  contributing  help  to 
South  Vlet-Nam  are: 

Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, China,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Ger- 
many, Greece,  Guatemala,  India,  Iran,  Ire- 
land, Israel,  Italy. 

Japan,  Korea,  Laos,  Luxembourg.  Malaysia, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, ^aln,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States.  Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 

Significant  contrlbutlona  of  armed  forces 
have  been  made  in  the  past  yetit.  A  Korean 
combat  division  has  been  in  Viet-Nam  since 
October,  1965  and  a  second  division  is  now 
being  deployed.  The  Australian  Government 
has  Increased  iU  military  forces  in  Vlet-Nam 
from  3.900  men  to  4300,  and  New  Zealand 
has  raised  its  artillery  battery  from  four  to 
six  howitzers.  The  Philippine  Congress  has 
approved  President  Marcos'  request  for  a 
2,000-man  engineering  force  with  support- 
ing security  personnel  to  be  sent  to  ^et- 
Nam;  the  advance  party  of  this  contingent 
recently  arrived  in  Vlet-Nam. 
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September  29,  1966    I    September  29,  19t 


The  Tbal  Oovemment  has  announced  that 
It  will  rumlah  a  landing  ship,  patrol  vessel 
and  two  transport  aircraft  with  crews,  there- 
by adding  to  a  previous  small  military  con- 
ttlbuttoQ. 

Free  world  personnel,  other  than  American. 
In  Vlet-Nam  under  governmental  arrange- 
ments now  number  over  30.000.  the  large 
majority  of  which  are  military  personnel. 
However,  some  of  these  military  personnel 
are  engaged  in  civic  action  programs,  such 
as  revolutionary  development  and  medical 
care.  Among  these  are  personnel  from 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand  and 
Aiutralla. 

Significant  economic  contributions  have 
been  made  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
West  Oermany.  France,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand  In  the  form  of  loans, 
grants,  and  commercial  credits.  For  ex- 
ample, Germany  has  made  available  in  loans 
and  grants  about  $27  million.  Australia  has 
provided  technical  and  economic  assistance 
totalling  nearly  98  million.  Assistance  since 
19SS  from  France  has  totalled  more  than  9111 
mininn  while  Japan  has  provided  about  955 
million  chiefly  in  the  form  of  reparations. 

Many  nations  are  giving  social  and  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  South  Viet-Nam. 
More  than  ten  nations  are  sending  medical 
teams  which  provide  for  the  medical  needs 
of  entire  provinces.  Others  have  contributed 
medicines  and  supplies  for  the  half  million 
refugees  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Educatora  and 
engineers  from  friendly  nations  are  awl  sting 
Viet-Nam  to  rebuild. 

U.S.    DtrnATma    roa    pkacs — thx    rouaTBKN 

POINT8 

The  following  statements  are  on  the  pxibllc 
record  about  elements  which  the  U.S.  be- 
lieves can  go  into  peace  in  Southeast  Asia: 

1.  The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954  and  1062 
are  an  adequate  basis  for  peace  in  Southeast 


a.  We  would  welcome  a  conference  on 
Southeast  Asia  or  on  any  part  thereof; 

3.  We  would  welcome  "negotiations  with- 
out preconditions"  as  the  17  nations  put  It; 

4.  We  would  welcome  unconditional  dis- 
cussions as  President  Johnson  put  it; 

5.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  could  be  the 
first  order  of  b\ialnesa  at  a  conference  or 
could  be  the  subject  of  preliminary  dis- 
cussions; 

a.  Hanoi's  four  points  could  be  discussed 
along  with  other  points  which  others  might 
wish  to  propose; 

7.  We  want   no  U.8.  bases  in  Southeast 


8.  We  do  not  desire  to  retain  UjS.  troc^M  In 
South  Viet-Nam  after  peace  Is  assured: 

9.  We  suiqxirt  free  elections  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice; 

10.  The  question  of  reunification  of  Viet- 
Nam  should  be  determined  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese through  their  own  free  decision; 

11.  The  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  can 
be  non-aligned  or  neutral  if  that  be  their 
option; 

12.  We  would  much  prefer  to  use  our  re- 
sources for  the  economic  reconstruction  at 
Southeast  Asia  than  in  war.  If  there  Is 
peace.  North  Viet-Nam  could  participate  In 
a  regional  effort  to  which  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  a  substantial  share. 

13.  The  President  has  said  "The  Viet  Cong 
would  not  have  difficulty  being  represented 
and  having  their  views  represented  if  for  a 
moment  Hanoi  decided  she  wanted  to  oe«se 
aggression.  I  dont  think  that  would  be  an 
lunirmountable  problem." 

14.  We  have  said  puhUcly  and  privately 
that  we  could  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Viet-Nam  as  a  step  toward  peace  although 
there  has  not  been  the  aUghest  hint  or  sug- 
gestion from  the  other  side  as  to  what  they 
would  do  if  the  bombing  stopped. 


HANOI'S  REJECTION  OF  PEACE — THE  rOTTH  POINTS 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  initiative  which 
has  been  taken  by  Hanoi  during  the  past 
five  years  to  seek  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  fact,  Hanoi  has  denied  that  it  has  ever 
made  any  "i>eace  feelers."  During  1965  Hanoi 
has  consistently  Insisted  that  its  four  points 
must  be  accepted  as  the  sole  basis  for  peace 
In  Viet-Nam. 

Hanoi's  four  points  are: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  basic  national  rights 
of  the  Vietnamese  people — peace,  independ- 
ence, sovereignty,  unity,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. According  to  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments, the  U3.  Government  must  withdraw 
from  South  Viet-Nam  U.S.  troope,  military 
personnel,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds,  dis- 
mantle all  U.S.  military  bases  there,  and 
cancel  its  "military  alliance"  with  South 
Viet-Nam.  It  must  end  its  policy  of  inter- 
vention and  aggression  In  South  Viet-Nam. 
According  to  the  Geneva  agreements,  the 
U.S.  Government  must  stop  its  acts  of  war 
against  North  Viet-Nam,  completely  cease 
all  encroachments  on  the  territory  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  DRV. 

2.  Pending  the  peaceful  reunification  of 
Viet-Nam,  whUe  Viet-Nam  is  sUU  temporarily 
divided  Into  two  zones,  the  military  pro- 
vlalons  of  the  1954  Geneva  agreements  on 
Viet-Nam  must  be  strictly  respected — the 
two  sones  must  refrain  from  Joining  any 
military  alliance  with  foreign  countries, 
there  must  be  no  foreign  military  bases,  or 
military  personnel  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritory. 

3.  The  Internal  affairs  of  South  Viet-Nam 
must  be  settled  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  themselves  in  accordance  with  the 
program  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
without  foreign  interference. 

(This  point  as  Interpreted  by  Hanoi  would 
require  that  the  Viet  Cong  be  accepted  as 
"the  sole  genuine  repreeentative"  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Viet-Nam,  whether  the  South 
Vietnamese  want  it  or  not) . 

4.  The  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet-Nam 
is  to  be  settled  by  the  Vietnamese  people  In 
both  zones,  without  any  foreign  interference. 

SrATVlCXNT  BT   AlCBABSADOE    AKTHTTK   J.   GoLIH 
BBSC,    U.S.    REPBESENTATIVS    to    THE    UNTTB) 

Nations,  nr  the  Pixnabt  Session  in  Gen- 
eeal  Debate,  Septeicbes  22,  1966 
As  the  General  Assembly  convenes  in  this 
twenty-first  year  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
of  the  United  States  are  aware,  as  Indeed 
every  delegation  must  be,  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities which  all  of  us  share  who  work 
in  this  world  organization  for  peace. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  feels  these  responsibili- 
ties more  keenly  than  our  Secretary  General. 
U  Thant.  In  the  past  five  years  he  has  filled 
with  distinction  and  effectiveness  what  is 
perhape  the  moat  difficult  office  in  the  world. 
We  know  how  much  selfless  dedication  and 
energy  have  been  exacted  from  him  on  be- 
half of  the  world  community.  We  can  well 
understand  how  the  burdens  of  his  office  led 
him  to  his  decision  not  to  offer  himself  for 
a  second  term  as  Secretary  General. 

The  United  Nations  needs  him.  It  needs 
him  as  a  person.  It  needs  him  as  a  Secretary 
General  who  conceives  his  office  In  the  full 
spirit  qA  the  Charter  as  an  Important  organ 
of  the  United  Nations,  endowed  with  the 
authority  to  act  with  inltutive  and  effective- 
ness. The  members,  in  all  their  diversity 
and  even  discord,  are  united  in  their  con- 
fidence in  him.  His  departure  at  this  crucial 
time  in  world  affairs,  and  in  the  life  of  the 
United  Nations,  would  be  a  serious  loss  both 
to  the  OrganizaUon  itself  and  to  the  caiue  of 
peace  among  nations.  We  reiterate  our  ear- 
nest hope  that  be  will  heed  the  unanimous 
wishes  of  the  membership  and  permit  his 
tenure  of  office  to  be  extended.  His  afllrma- 
tlve  decision  on  thla  question  woxUd  give  us 


all  new  courage  to  deal  with  the  many  great 
problems  on  oxa  agenda. 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  Mr.  President, 
expect  the  United  Nations  to  resolve  these 
problems.  With  all  their  troubles  and  as- 
pirations they  put  great  faith  in  this  Orga- 
nization. They  look  to  us  not  for  pious  wordi 
but  for  soUd  results — agreements  reached, 
wars  ended  or  prevented,  treaties  written, 
ooop>eratlve  programs  launched — results  that 
will  bring  humanity  a  few  stepe — but  giant 
steps — closer  to  the  purposes  of  the  Charter 
which  are  our  common  commitment. 

Realizing  this,  the  United  States  has  con- 
sidered what  it  could  say  in  this  general 
debate  which  would  improve  the  prospects  for 
such  fruitful  results  in  the  present  session. 
We  concluded  that,  rather  than  attempt  to 
review  the  many  questions  to  which  we  at- 
tach importance,  we  could  make  a  more  use- 
ful contribution  by  concentrating  on  the 
serious  dangers  to  peace  now  existing  in 
Asia — ^particularly  the  war  in  Vietnam;  and 
by  treating  this  subject  in  a  constructive 
and  positive  way. 

The  conflict  in  Viet-Nam  is  first  of  all  an 
Asian  issue,  whose  tragedy  and  suffering  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  peoples  directly  involved. 
But  its  repercussions  are  world-wide.  It 
diverts  much  of  the  energies  of  many  na- 
tions, my  own  included,  from  urgent  and 
constructive  endeavors.  It  is,  as  the  Secre- 
tary General  said  in  his  statement  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  "a  source  of  grave  concern  and  la 
bound  to  be  a  source  of  even  greater  anxiety, 
not  only  to  the  parties  directly  involved  and 
to  the  major  powers  but  also  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization."  My  Oovemment 
remains  determined  to  exercise  every  re- 
straint to  limit  the  war  and  to  exert  every 
effort  to  bring  the  conflict  to  the  earliest  pos- 
sible end. 

The  essential  facts  of  the  Viet-Nam  con- 
flict can  be  stated  briefly — ^Viet-Nam  today 
remains  divided  along  the  demarcation  line 
agreed  Mptm  in  Geneva  in  1954.  To  the 
north  and  south  of  that  line  are  North  Viet- 
Nam  and  South  Viet-Nam.  Provisional 
though  they  may  be,  pending  a  decision  on 
the  peaceful  reunification  of  Viet-Nam  by 
the  process  of  self-determination,  they  are 
nonetheless  political  realities  in  the  inter- 
national  community. 

The  Geneva  Accord  which  eetablished  the 
demarcation  line  is  so  thorough  in  its  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  force  that  it  forbids 
military  Interference  of ^any  sort  by  one  side 
in  the  affairs  of  the  other;  it  even  forbids 
civilians  to  cross  the  demilitarized  zone.  In 
1963  military  infiltration  through  Laos  was 
also  forbidden.  Yet,  despite  these  provi- 
sions. South  Viet-Nam  la  under  an  attack, 
already  several  years  old,  by  forces  directed 
and  supplied  from  the  north,  and  reinforced 
by  regular  units — currently  some  17  identi- 
fied regiments — of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army.  The  manifest  purpose  of  this  attack 
Is  to  force  upon  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  a  system  which  they  have  not  chosen 
by  any  peaceful  process. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  this  action  by  North 
Viet  Nam  Contravenes  not  only  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  but  also  the  terms  of  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  2131  (XZ),  adopted 
unanimously  only  last  December  and  en- 
titled "Declaration  on  the  Inadmissibility 
in  the  Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and  the 
Protection  of  their  Independence  and 
Sovereignty."  That  resolution  declares, 
among  other  things,  that  "no  State  has  the 
right  to  Intervene,  directly,  or  indirectly, 
for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or 
external  affairs  of  any  other  State."  It  fur- 
ther declares  that  "no  State  shall  organize, 
assist,  foment,  finance,  incite  or  tolerate  sub- 
versive, terrorist  or  armed  activities  directed 
toward  the  violent  overthrow  of  another 
State,  or  Interfere  in  civil  strife  in  another 
State."    It  would  be  bard  to  write  a  more 
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concise  description  of  what  Morth  Viet-Ntim 
Is  doing,  and  has  been  doiog  for  years,  in 
South  Viet-Nam.  | 

Certainly  the  prohibition  of  the  iise  of 
force  and  subversion — both  by  this  resolu- 
tion and  by  the  Charter  Itself — m\ist  apply 
with  full  vigor  to  Intematlanal  demarcation 
lines  that  have  been  established  by  solemn 
International  agreements,  tills  Is  true  not 
only  in  Viet-Nam  but  in  all  the  divided 
States,  where  the  recourse  to  force  between 
the  divided  parts  can  have  ftir-reachlng  con- 
sequences. Furthermore,  solemn  Interna- 
tional agreements,  specifically  the  Geneva 
Accords,  expllclty  prohibit  necourse  to  fcvce 
as  a  means  of  reunifying  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  It  la  becaus*  of  the  attempt 
to  upset  by  violence  the  situation  In  Vlet- 
Kam,  and  Its  far-reaching  implications  else- 
where, that  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  have  responded  to  appeals  from 
South  Viet-Nam  for  military  assistance. 

Our  alms  in  giving  thi^  assistance  are 
strictly  limited.  We  are  noH  engaged  in  a 
"holy  war"  against  communian.  We  do  not 
seek  to  establish  an  American  empire  or  a 
"sphere  of  Influence"  In  Asia.  We  seek  no 
permanent  military  bases,  no  permanent 
establishment  of  troops,  no  permanent  alli- 
ances, no  permanent  American  "presence"  of 
any  kind  in  South  Viet-Nam.  We  do  not 
seek  to  impose  a  policy  of  alignment  on  South 
Viet-Nam.  We  do  not  seek  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  North  Vlft-Nam.  We  do 
not  seek  to  do  any  Injury  to  Mainland  China 
nor  to  threaten  any  of  Its  leglHmate  interests. 
We  do  not  ask  of  North  Vlet-fNam  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  or  Indeed  the  surrender  of 
anything  that  belongs  to  It:  nor  do  we  seek 
to  exclude  any  segment  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  from  peaceful  participation  In 
their  country's  future.  \ 

Let  me  say  affirmatively  {9nd  succinctly 
what  our  alms  are. 

We  want  a  poUtlcal  solutioi,  not  a  military 
solution,  to  this  conflict.  By  the  same 
token,  we  reject  the  Idea  tljat  North  Viet- 
Nam  has  a  right  to  Impose  a  military  solu- 
Uon. 

We  seek  to  assure  for  the  ^ple  of  South 
Viet-Nam  the  same  right  of  iflelf-determlna- 
tlon— to  decide  their  own  political  destiny, 
free  of  force — ^that  the  Unite*  Nations  Char- 
ter afllnns  for  all. 

And  we  believe  that  reunilttotlon  of  Viet- 
Nam  should  be  decided  upon  through  a  free 
choice  by  the  peoples  of  both  the  North  and 
South  without  outside  interference,  the  re- 
»ults  of  which  choice  we  arei  fully  prepared 
to  support. 

These,  then,  are  our  afflmuitlve  alms.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  stated  pdsiUon  of  Hanoi 
on  these  issues.  But  no  dlfflarences  can  be 
resolved  without  contact,  discussions  or  ne- 
gotiations. For  oiir  part,  we  have  long  l)een 
and  remain  today  ready  to  tegotlate  with- 
out any  prior  conditions.  Wo  are  prepared 
to  discuss  Hanoi's  four  polnU  together  with 
any  points  which  other  parUes  may  wish  to 
raise.  We  are  ready  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment based  on  a  strict  observance  of  the 
1W4  and  1962  Geneva  Agreisnents.  which 
observance  was  called  for  in  ths  communique 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  th*  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  In  Bucharest.  And  we  wUl  sup- 
port a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
«nce,  or  an  Asian  conference  or  any  other 
K«nerally  acceptable  foriun.    f 

At  the  same  time  we  have  Mso  considered 
whether  the  lack  of  agreement  on  peace  alms 
MS  been  the  sole  barrier  to  the  beginning  of 
negotlaUons.  We  are  aware  that  some  per- 
ceive other  obstacles,  and  I  wish  to  make 
w»e  proposals  with  respect  to  them: 

1r»t.  it  is  said  that  one  <^»Btacle  Is  the 
umted  States  bombing  of  North  Viet-Nam. 
^  «  be  recalled  that  there  w|tc  no  bombing 
M  Worth  Viet-Nam  for  flve  years  during 
wileh  there  was  steadUy  incr^Mlng  InfUtra- 
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tlon  from  North  Viet-Nam;  during  which 
there  were  no  United  States  combat  forces 
In  Viet-Nam;  and  during  which  strenuo\u 
efforts  were  being  made  to  achieve  a  peace - 
fill  settlement.  And  let  It  further  be  re- 
called that  twice  before  we  have  suspended 
our  bombing,  once  for  thirty-seven  days, 
without  any  reciprocal  act  of  de-escalation 
from  the  other  side,  and  without  any  sign 
from  them  of  a  wllUng^ness  to  negotiate. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  say  that,  In  this  mat- 
ter, the  United  States  Is  willing  once  again 
to  take  the  first  step.  We  are  prepared  to 
order  a  cessation  of  all  bombing  of  North 
Viet-Nam — ^the  moment  we  are  assured,  pri- 
vately or  otherwise,  that  this  step  will  be 
answered  promptly  by  a  corresponding  and 
appropriate  de-escalation  on  the  other  side. 
We  therefc»-e  urge  that  the  Government  in 
Hanoi  l)e  asked  the  following  question,  to 
which  we  would  be  prepared  to  receive  either 
a  private  or  a  pubUc  response : 

Would  it,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  and  in 
response  to  a  prior  cessation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  bombing  In  North  Viet-Nam, 
take  corresponding  and  timely  steps  to  reduce 
or  bring  to  an  end  Its  own  military  activities 
against  South  Viet-Nam? 

Another  obstacle  Is  said  to  be  North  Vlet- 
Nam's  conviction  or  fear  that  the  United 
States  Intends  to  establish  a  permanent  mili- 
tary pwesence  in  Viet-Nam.  There  Is  no  basis 
for  such  a  fear.  The  United  States  stands 
ready  to  withdraw  its  forces  as  others  with- 
draw theirs  so  that  peace  can  be  restored  in 
South  Viet-Nam,  and  favors  international 
machinery— either  of  the  United  Nations  or 
other  machinery —  to  ensure  effective  super- 
vision of  the  withdrawal.  We  therefore  urge 
that  Hanoi  be  asked  the  foUowing  question 
also: 

Would  North  Viet-Nam  be  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  scliedule  for  supervised  phased 
withdrawal  from  South  Viet-Nam  of  aU  ex- 
ternal forces — those  of  North  Viet-Nam  as 
well  as  those  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  aiding  South  Viet-Nam? 

A  further  obstacle  Is  said  to  be  disagree- 
ment over  the  place  of  the  Viet  Cong  In  the 
negotiations.  Some  argue  that,  regardless 
of  different  views  on  who  controls  the  Viet 
Cong,  it  is  a  cconbatant  force  and,  as  such 
should  take  part  in  the  negotiations. 

Our  view  on  this  matter  was  stated  by 
President  Joiinson,  who  made  clear  that,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  question  would 
not  be  "an  Insurmountable  problem".  We 
invite  the  authorities  In  Hanoi  to  consider 
whether  this  obstacle  to  negotiation  may  not 
be  more  imaginary  than  real. 

Mr.  President,  we  offer  these  proposals  in 
«ie  interest  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There  may  be  other  proposals.  We  have  not 
been  and  are  not  now  inflexible  in  our  po- 
sition. But  we  do  believe  that,  whatever 
approach  finally  succeeds.  It  vrtll  not  be  one 
which  simply  decries  what  is  happening  m 
Viet-Nam  and  appeals  to  one  side  to  stop 
while  encouraging  the  other.  Such  a  po- 
sition can  ouly  further  delay  the  peace  we  all 
desire.  The  only  workable  formula  for  a 
settlement  will  be  one  which  Is  just  to  the 
basic  Interests  of  all  those  Involved. 

In  this  spirit  we  welcome  discussion  of  this 
question  either  in  the  Security  Council  where 
the  United  SUt4^  iUelf  has  raised  the  matter, 
or  here  In  the  General  Assembly,  and  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  Uke  part  in  any  such  dis- 
cussion. We  earnestly  solicit  the  further 
InltlaUve  of  any  organ  or  any  Member  of 
the  United  Nations  whose  Influence  can  help 
in  this  cause.  Every  Member  has  a  respon- 
sibiUty  to  exert  its  power  and  Influence  for 
peace;  and  the  greater  Its  power  and  In- 
fluence, the  greater  Is  this  responsibility. 

Now  I  turn  to  another  problem,  related 
In  part  to  the  first:  the  problem  of  how  to 
foster  a  constructive  relationship  between 
the  mainland  of  China,  with  its  700  million 


people,  and  the  outside  world.  The  misdi- 
rection of  so  much  of  the  energies  of  this 
vast,  industrious  and  gifted  people  into  xeno- 
phobic displays,  such  as  the  extraordinary 
and  alarming  activities  of  the  Red  Guards; 
and  the  official  policy  and  doctrine  of  pro- 
moting revolution  and  subversion  through- 
out the  world — ^these  are  among  the  most 
disturbing  phoenomena  of  our  age.  Surely, 
among  the  essentials  of  peace  In  Asia  are 
"reconciliation  between  nations  that  now  call 
themselves  enemies"  and,  speclflcally,  "a 
peaceful  mainland  China." 

Let  me  say  categorically  that  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  isolate  Com- 
munist China  from  the  world.  On  th^  con- 
trary, we  have  sought  to  limit  the  areas  of 
hostility  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  restora- 
tion of  our  historically  friendly  relations 
with  the  great  people  of  China. 

Our  efforts  to  this  end  have  taken  many 
forms.  Since  1955,  United  States  representa- 
tives have  held  131  bilateral  diplomatic  meet- 
ings in  Geneva,  and  later  In  Warsaw,  with 
emissaries  from  Peking. 

We  have  sought  without  success  to  open 
numerous  unofficial  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  mainland  China. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  attack.  Invade,  or  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  existing  regime  In  Peking. 

And  we  have  expressed  our  hope  to  see 
representatives  of  Peking  join  xis  and  others 
In  meaningful  negotiations  on  dlsannament, 
a  nuclear  test  ban,  and  a  ban  on  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

But  the  International  community  cannot 
countenance  Peking's  doctrine  and  policy  of 
Intervening  by  violence  and  subversion  in 
other  natloiM.  whether  imder  the  guise  of  so- 
called  wars  of  national  llberaUon  against 
Independent  countries  or  under  any  other 
guise.  Such  Intervention  finds  no  place  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  nor  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly.  Yet  dozens 
of  nations  represented  In  this  hall  have  had 
direct  experience  of  these  lUegal  acUvlUes. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  of 
our  desire  for  a  better  atmosphere,  that  the 
United  States  has  carefully  considered  the 
Issues  arising  from  the  absence  of  representa- 
tives of  Peking  from  the  United  Nations. 

Two  facts  bear  on  this  Issue  and  on  the 
attitude  of  my  cotmtry  toward  any  attempted 
solution. 

First,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  a 
fovmdlng  member  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  rights  are  clear.  The  United  States  will 
vigorously  oppose  any  effort  to  exclude  the 
representative  of  the  Republic  of  China  from 
the  United  Nations  In  order  to  put  repre- 
sentatives of  Communist  China  in  their  place. 
The  second  fact  is  that  Communist  China, 
unlike  anyone  else  in  the  history  of  this 
Organisation,  has  put  forward  special  and 
extraordinary  terms  for  consenting  to  enter 
the  United  NaUons.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Republic  of  China,  there  are 
also  demands  to  transform  and  pervert  this 
Organization  from  Its  Charter  purposes — 
some  of  them  put  forward  as  recently  as 
yesterday. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  attitude? 
We  cannot  be  sure,  but  we  do  know  that  it 
comes  from  a  leadership  whose  stated  pro- 
gram Is  to  transform  the  world  by  violence. 
It  comes  from  a  leadership  which  Is  opposed 
to  any  discussion  of  a  peaceftU  settlement  In 
Viet-Nam.  It  would  almost  seem  that  these 
leaders  wish  to  isolate  their  country  from  a 
world — and  from  a  United  Nations — that 
they  cannot  transform  and  control.  Indeed, 
they  have  already  brought  their  country  to 
a  degree  of  Isolation  that  is  unique  in  the 
wcH-ld  today — an  Isolation  not  only  from  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies,  but  from  most 
of  the  non-aligned  world  and  even  from  most 
of  the  Communist  nations.    Many,  not  only 
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tb«  United   Statee.   have  sought  Improved 
reUtloDS  and  have  been  rebuffed. 

At  thlB  moment  In  hlatory,  therefore,  l«4r. 
President,  the  basic  queetion  about  the  rela- 
tion between  Communist  China  and  tiie 
United  Natlona  la  a  question  to  which  only 
the  leaders  In  Peking  can  give  the  answer. 
Will  they  refrain  from  putting  forward 
clearly  unacceptable  terms;  and  are  they 
prepared  to  assume  the  obUgatlons  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  In  particular  the 
basic  Charter  obligation  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terrlto::ial 
integrity  or  poUUcal  Independence  of  imy 
state? 

The  world — and  my  Government — ^wiU  lis- 
ten moGt  attentively  for  a  helpful  response 
to  these  queetlons.  We  hope  It  will  ccme 
aooit — the  sooner  the  better.  Like  nuiny 
other  members  here,  the  United  States  baa 
the  frlendUeat  historic  feelings  toward  the 
great  Chinese  people,  and  looks  forward  to 
the  occasion  when  they  will  once  again 
enrich,  rather  than  endanger,  the  fabric  of 
the  world  community,  and,  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Charter,  "practice  tolerance  and  live  to- 
gether In  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  dwelt  on  these  great 
and  tli&rny  issues  of  Asia  because  they  ar>j  of 
far  more  f^an  regional  importance.  Progress 
toward  their  solution  would  visibly  brighten 
the  atmosphere  of  Intematlonal  relations  all 
over  the  world.  It  would  enable  the  United 
Nations  to  turn  a  new  corner — to  apply  It- 
self with  new  energy  to  the  great  tasks  of 
reconciliation  and  peaceful  construction 
which  lie  before  us  In  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

Such  peaceful  construction  Is  needed  above 
all  In  the  less  developed  areas.  It  Is  needed 
In  Southeast  Asia,  today  a  region  of  con- 
flict but  also  a  region  of  vast  undeveloped 
resources — where  my  country  Is  prepared  to 
make  a  most  substantial  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  whole  region  Including 
North  Vlet-Nam.  It  Is  needed  In  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  where,  under  the  bold  Ideals 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  states  of 
Latin  America  are  already  carrying  out  a 
far-reaching,  ]>eaceful  process  of  economic 
and  aodal  development. 

In  no  area  are  the  tasks  of  economic  de- 
velopment more  Important  than  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa — ^represented  In  this  hall  by 
the  delegates  of  thirty-seven  nations.  Last 
May,  In  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  ways  In  which  the  United 
Statee,  as  a  friend  of  Africa,  might  help  with 
some  of  that  continent's  major  economic 
problems.  Our  efforts  In  this  entire  field  sure 
now  entering  a  new  stage  as  we  begin  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
committee  appointed  to  review  United  States 
participation  In  African  development  pro- 
grams, both  bilateral  and  multilateral. 

But  the  economic  side  of  peace  cannot 
stand  alone.  The  time  Is  past  when  either 
peace  or  material  progress  coiUd  be  founded 
on  the  domination  of  one  people,  or  one  race 
or  one  group,  by  another.  Yet  attempts  to 
do  jTist  that  stUl  continue  In  southern  Africa 
today.  As  a  result,  the  danger  to  peace  In 
that  area  Is  real. 

My  Government  holds  strong  views  on 
these  problems.  We  are  not,  and  never  will 
be,  content  with  a  minority  government  In 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  objective  we  sup- 
port for  that  country  remains  as  It  was  stated 
last  May:  "to  open  the  full  power  and  re- 
■ponaibUity  of  nationhood  to  all  the  people 
of  Rhodesia — not  Just  6  percent  of  them." 

Nor  can  we  ever  be  content  with  a  situa- 
tion such  as  that  In  Southwest  Africa,  where 
one  race  holds  another  In  Intolerable  sub- 
jection under  the  false  name  of  apartheid. 
The  deolslon  of  the  Intematlonal  Court, 
la  refusing  to  touch  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Southwest  Africa,  was  most  disap- 
pointing.   But  the  application  of  law  to  this 


question  does  not  hang  on  that  decision 
alone.  South  Africa's  conduct  remains  sub- 
ject to  obligations  reaffirmed  by  earlier  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  Court  whose  authority 
la  undiminished.  Under  these  c^inlona, 
South  Africa  cannot  alter  the  intematlonal 
status  of  the  territory  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  Nations;  and  South  Africa 
remains  bound  to  acoept  United  Nations 
supervision,  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  "promote  to  the  ut- 
most the  material  and  moral  well-being  and 
the  social  progress  of  the  inhabitants." 

This  is  no  time  for  South  Africa  to  take 
refuge  in  a  technical  finding  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court,  which  did  not  deal  with  the 
substantive  merits  of  the  case.  The  time  is 
overdue  for  South  Africa  to  accept  its  obli- 
gations to  the  intematlonal  community  in 
r«gaid  to  Southweet  Africa.  Cwitlnued  vio- 
lation by  South  Africa  of  its  plain  obliga- 
tions to  the  Intematlonal  community  would 
necessarily  require  all  members  to  take  such 
an  attitude  Into  accoimt  in  their  relation- 
ships with  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  many  other  questions  of  sig- 
nificance will  engage  our  attention  during 
this  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Pore- 
mo6t  among  them  are  questions  of  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control,  of  which  the  most 
urgent  are  the  completion  of  a  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  extension  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty.  Remaining  differences  on 
these  issues  can  and  must  be  resolved  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  compromise. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  further 
matt^  at  great  concern  both  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  my  country:  the  draft  treaty 
to  govern  activities  in  outer  space  including 
the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

Major  progress  has  been  ntade  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  important  treety,  but  several 
issues  remain.  One  of  these  concerns  the 
question  of  reporting  by  space  powers  on 
their  activities  on  celestial  bodies.  A  seccmd 
issue  concerns  access  by  space  powers  to  one 
another's  Installations  on  celestial  bodies. 
On  both  of  these  pointa  the  United  States, 
at  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Legal  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Outer  Space, 
made  significant  compromise  proposals  In 
the  interest  of  early  agreenxent. 

Unfortunately,  the  USSR  has  not  re- 
sponded constructively  to  these  proposals. 
Instead,  It  has  Insisted  on  still  another  mat- 
ter: a  provision  requiring  states  which  grant 
tracking  facilities  to  one  country  to  make 
the  same  facilities  available  to  all  others — 
without  reciprocity  and  wlthotit  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  granting  state.  The  obli- 
gation proposed  by  the  USSR  was  unaccept- 
able to  many  countries  participating  in  the 
outer-space  discussions,  and  was  supported 
only  by  a  very  soxall  number  of  Bast  Kuro- 
pean  states. 

Tracking  facilities  are  a  matter  for  bi- 
lateral negotiation  and  agreement.  The 
United  States  has  held  such  discussions  and 
reached  such  agreements  with  a  number  of 
countries  on  a  basis  of  mutual  commitment 
and  common  advantage.  France  and  the 
European  Space  Research  Organization  have 
also  established  widespread  tracking  net- 
works on  a  similar  basis.  It  is,  of  course, 
open  to  the  USSR  and  any  other  space  power 
to  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

I  should  like  to  state  today  my  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  bilataral  cooperation  in 
tracking  of  space  vehicles  on  the  basts  of 
mutual  benefits,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
an  offer  to  help  resolve  this  Impasse:  If  the 
USSR  desires  to  provide  for  tracking  cover- 
age from  United  States  territory,  we  for  our 
part,  are  prepared  to  discuss  with  Soviet 
representatives  the  technical  and  other  re- 
quirements involved  with  a  view  to  reaching 
some  mutually  beneficial  agreement.  Our 
scientists  and  technical  representatives  can 
meet  without  delay  to  explore  the  poesl- 
bilities. 


The  outer  space  treaty  Is  too  Important 
and  too  urgent  to  be  delayed.  This  treaty 
offers  us  the  opportunity  to  establish,  in  the 
unlimited  realm  of  space  beyond  this  planet, 
a  rule  of  peace  and  law — before  the  arms 
race  has  been  extended  into  that  realm.  It 
is  all  the  more  urgent  because  of  man's 
rapid  strides  toward  landing  on  the  moon. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  work  on  the 
treaty  is  now  behind  us.  We  have  agreed  on 
important  provisions,  including  major  ob- 
ligations in  the  area  of  arms  control.  We 
should  proceed  to  settle  the  remaining  sub- 
sldiary  issues  In  a  spirit  of  understanding 
so  that  this  General  Assembly  may  give  Its 
approval  to  a  completed  treaty  before  the 
Assembly  adjourns. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that 
the  words  of  the  United  States  today  on  all 
these  Issues  may  contribute  to  concrete  steps 
toward  peace  and  a  better  world. 

We  know  the  difficulties  but  we  are  not 
discouraged.  In  the  twenty-one  turbulent 
years  since  the  Charter  went  into  effect,  we 
of  the  United  Nations  have  faced  conflicU 
at  least  as  great  and  as  difficult  as  any  that 
confront  us  today.  The  failure  of  this  Or- 
ganization has  been  prophesied  many  times. 
But  all  these  prophesies  have  been  disproved. 
Even  the  most  formidable  issues  have  not 
killed  our  Organization — and  none  will.  In- 
deed, it  has  grown  great  and  respected  by  fac- 
ing the  hardest  Issues  and  dealing  forth- 
rightly  with  them. 

There  is  no  magic  in  the  United  Nations 
save  what  we  Ita  members,  bring  to  It.  And 
that  magic  is  a  simple  thing;  our  irreducible 
awareness  of  our  common  humanity  and 
our  consequent  will  to  peace.  Without  the 
awareness  and  that  will,  these  buildings 
woxild  be  an  empty  shell.  With  them,  we 
have  here  the  greatest  instrument  ever  de- 
vised by  man  for  the  reconciliation  of  con- 
fllcte  and  the  building  of  the  better  future 
for  which  all  mankind  yearns. 
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A  BIIiL  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  INCLU- 
SION OP  LOSS  RAIL  CARRIERS  IN 
RAILROAD  MERGERS 
Mr.  CONABLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tixe  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Widnaix]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
R«coRD  and  include  ertxaneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  tiiere  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
provide  an  iiuxnne  tax  incentive  to  the 
possible  merger  purtners  of  small,  debt- 
ridden  rail  carriers  through  the  means 
of   a   full  carryover  of  net  operating 
losses  of  the  smaller  carrier  to  the  new 
railroad  corporation  formed  by  a  merger. 
This  bill,  I  believe,  would  assist  such 
railroads  as  the  debt-ridden  Erle-Ladt- 
awantta  Railroad  in  their  eflforts  to  be 
included  as  a  part  of  a  major  raU  sys- 
tem m  the  East  through  merger  proceed- 
ings. 

With  a  long-term  debt  of  $345  million. 
and  operating  losses  in  9  out  of  the  last 
10  years  amoumting  to  $117  million  for 
tax  purposes,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
Srle-Lackawanna  Is  so  imattractive  as  a 
merger  candidate.  In  addition,  any 
merger  partner  woaW  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  either  take  over  the  Erie-LacK- 
awanna  payroll  of  more  than  $9  million 
per  month  by  employing  that  railroads 
workers,  or  assume  an  obligation  In  line 
with  the  standard  Washington  condi- 


tions Imposed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  p^vlding  each 
worker  laid  off  with  60  percent  of  his  pay 
tor  the  next  5  years. 

Under  the  present  law.  lews  carryovers 
can  be  used  in  a  merger  df  railroads  of 
not  too  unequal  sxe.  This  la  not  the  case 
with  a  merger  between  the  smaller  debt- 
ridden  carriers  such  as  ilc^t  Erie-Lack- 
awanna with  any  of  thej  three  major 
Eastern  giants,  the  C.  &  Ol-^B.  &  O.,  the 
Norfolk  and  Western,  or  ||he  proposed 
Pennsylvania-New  York  CJentral.  Nor 
Is  there  any  carryover  of  |net  operating 
losses  where  the  assets  of  an  Insolvent 
railroad,  such  as  the  New  Haven,  are 
transferred  to  another  railroad.  My  bill. 
If  enacted,  would  elimlnite  these  in- 
equities. 1 1 

The  continuing  losses  frphi  commuter 
service  plaguing  the  Erie-Lackawanna 
and  other  small  carriers  h«fi  created  re- 
slstence  to  merger  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  rail  systems  and  0fen  the  ICC. 
The  ICC  could  require  th^  Inclusion  of 
the  smaller  systems,  commuter  service 
and  all,  as  a  condition  to  approval  of 
any  merger  proposals  involiing  the  large 
rail  networks.  But  the  agency  is  un- 
doubtedly aware  of  the  fa4t  that  such  a 
requirement  could  be  challenged  in  court 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not  con- 
form to  the  best  interests  of  promoting 
a  sound  rail  transportation  policy.  My 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  bojth  assist  the 
larger  carriers  in  meeting  the  imp£u;t 
of  merger  with  loss  rail  linbs,  and  would 
provide  the  ICC  with  suflacitnt  reason  for 
the  agency  to  require  the  continuation  of 
the  necessary  commuter  sjervice  by  the 
merged  lines. 

My  bill  would  allow  a  10-year  period 
to  be  used,  rather  than  tjie  standard 
7-year  period,  for  calculating  carryover 
losses.  It  would  apply  onl^  in  the  case 
of  regulated  rail  carriers,  defined  by  law 
as  a  corporation  with  80  percent  or  more 
of  its  gross  income  originating  through 
the  fumisliing  or  sale  of  transportation. 
The  merged  corporations,  as  a  new  cor- 
porate entity,  would  have  to  continue  as 
a  regulated  rail  carrier  to  benefit  from 
the  tax  carryover  provisldas.  I  would 
estimate  that  in  the  case]  of  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna,  the  Treasurir  might  lose 
up  to  $42  million  in  taxes  foUowing  a 
merger.  I  i 

The  potential  loss  of  16,000  jobs,  and 
of  rights-of-way  that  might  later  have 
to  be  repurchased  for  a  maas  transporta- 
tion system,  as  well  as  the  need  for  main- 
taining important  freight  and  commuter 
service,  clearly  outweighs  aiw  temporary 
revenue  loss.  [ 

The  legislation  I  have  liitroduced  to- 
day Is  similar  in  nature  to  HJl.  10542, 
introduced  by  my  coUeaguBs  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Keogh,  whose  ^xpcrtence  in 
these  matters  as  a  member!  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meaias  is  highly 
valued.  I  would  hope  that  early  hearings 
could  be  held  on  this  mejisure,  given  the 
fact  that  the  question  of  the  inclusion 
of  the  small  rail  carriers  in  mergers  of 
the  large  eastern  railroads  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  commuter  service  is  still  be- 
mg  determined  before  the  ICC  and  the 
courts.  Action  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
fess on  this  proposal  would  be  of  great 


benefit  in  the  develoinnent  of  a  national 
rail  merger  policy  at  the  national  level, 
particularly  here  in  the  Northeast. 


NEW  BATTLE  CRY  FOR  FARMERS 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlet]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
years  of  congressional  effort  aimed  at 
strengthening  farm  income  in  the  face 
of  adverse  market  conditions.  Congress 
must  now  give  its  attention  to  protect- 
ing the  farmer  from  selective  price  fix- 
ing by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  full  parity 
income  in  the  marketplace,  but  he  is 
being  denied  it  because  the  President  and 
his  aids  arbitrarily  use  a  variety  of  de- 
vices to  drive  down  farm  prices. 

This  is  a  reversal  of  the  historic  role 
of  govenmient  in  farm  problems. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history 
the  power  of  government  is  being  used 
to  beat  farm  prices  down  below  parity. 

The  Congress  has  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize this  change,  and  action  to  curb 
arbitrary  control  over  farm  prices  must 
be  given  top  priority  when  the  next  ses- 
sion convenes  in  January. 

Singling  out  farmers  for  punishment — 
through  dumping  grains,  curbing  hides 
exports,  urging  consumer  boycotts  and 
the  like — ^is  patently  unfair  in  times  of 
inflation.  Fanners  today  are  in  a  wor- 
sening cost-price  squeeze. 

The  parity  ratio — which  measures  the 
prices  they  get  with  what  they  must  pay 
for  goods  and  services — Is  20  percent 
below  the  fair  level.  The  new  legisla- 
tive battle  cry  of  farmers  must  be:  "Ftdl 
parity  in  the  marketplace." 

Farm  oiieratlng  expenses  are  running 
about  4  percent  higher  than  a  yesu*  ago 
and  still  climbing.  Across-the-board 
price  controls  are  one  thing.  Selective 
punishment  of  farmers  is  quite  another. 

A  logical  first  step  toward  protecting 
the  farmer  in  his  right  to  full  parity  In 
the  marketplace  is  to  Insulate  Govern- 
ment grain  holdings  from  normal  market 
channels.  With  that  in  mind  I  have 
proposed  that  Government  wheat  stocks 
caimot  be  sold  for  less  than  $2  a  bushel. 
Similar  limits  should  be  placed  on  Gov- 
ernment sales  of  other  grains. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  COST-OP-LIVINQ 
INCREASES  IN  THE  BENEFITS 
PAYABLE  UNDER  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROCK.   Mr.  j^^eaker,  today  I  am 

introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost- 
of-living  increases  In  Uie  benefits  pay- 
able thereunder. 

Inflation  steals  from  everyone,  young 
and  old  alike,  but  hurts  eqieclally  those 
elderly  Americans  who  live  on  pensions 
or  other  fixed  incomes. 

During  the  period  from  1958  to  1965, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  Increased  over 
8  percentage  points.  The  cost  of  serv- 
ices, wtiich  our  older  citizens  are  more 
likely  to  need  than  our  yoimger  citizens, 
increased  over  16  percentage  points. 
When  services,  exclusive  of  rent,  are  con- 
sidered, the  increase  was  18  percentage 
points.  Yet  during  this  7-year  period, 
social  security  beneficiaries  received  no 
increase  in  social  security  benefits. 

Inflation  is  now  a  fact  of  life.  Prices 
continue  to  soar  upward.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  such  a  change  in  the  law 
as  this  bill  proposes.  Our  older  people 
and  others  who  live  on  fixed  Inoomea 
simply  caimot  stand  the  pace  of  this  ad- 
mirdstration's  Inflation. 

There  Is  a  precedent  for  such  a  provi- 
sion as  I  am  introducing.  Congress,  in 
the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of 
1962,  section  1102,  provided  for  an  auto- 
matic increase  in  civil  sei^ce  retirement 
pensions  when  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  3  percent  or  more  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

Why  should  om:  elderly  people  and 
others  continue  to  suffer  while  nmaway 
inflation  further  destroys  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  dollar?  I  urge  Immediate 
passage  of  the  bill. 


OPPOSITION  TO  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Walker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fraox.  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  MississlK>l.  MT. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  and  any 
measure  that  would  extend  this  pro- 
gram in  any  degree. 

I  have  seen.  In  my  own  congressional 
district,  many  examples  of  how  these 
funds  are  "misused"  for  strictly  political 
purposes.  I  have  seen  examples  on  how 
"poverty"  money  has  been  used  In  my 
State  to  promote  racial  imrest.  I  have 
seen  how  the  taxpayer's  money  has  been 
taken  by  Great  Society  bureaucrats  in 
high-salaried  positions  In  the  name  of 
helping  the  poor.  And,  I  have  seen  tax 
money  used  in  my  State  to  pay  rent  wi 
toilets,  drinking  fountains,  refrigerators, 
and  so  forth,  when  in  fact  the  property 
was  claimed  to  be  rent  free. 

The  questionable  activities  of  the  war 
on  poverty  by  no  means  ends  with  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  The  entire  nation- 
wide program  has  proven  ineffective,  and 
a  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  committed 
approximately  300,000  servicemen — and 
no  telling  how  many  dollars — to  fight 
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the  spread  of  communism  In  the  Far 
Cut.  There  la  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  we  should  be  there,  but  I  do  strong- 
ly question  the  wisdom  of  conducting  a 
so-called  war  on  poverty  at  home  with 
funds  we  should  be  using  to  provide 
equipment  and  sui^lles  to  our  military 
men. 

We  In  the  Congress  over  the  past  sev- 
eral months  have  heard  much  about  var- 
ious shortages  In  equipment  and  supplies 
in  Vietnam,  trucks,  medical  equipment, 
and  ammunition.  There  has  also  been 
considerable  talk  on  the  subject  of  a  pos- 
sible tax  increase  to  cover  the  added 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for 
our  country  to  experience  either  military 
shortages — or  monetary  shortages. 

Our  taxes  are  quite  high  enough  if 
we  would  cut  this  political  shackle  from 
t2ie  taxpayer.  In  the  President's  budget 
message  this  year,  he  proposed  sharp 
cutbacks  In  our  school  lunch  program 
and  the  school  milk  program — these  pro- 
grams have  proven  effective  for  years 
now,  yet  Great  Society  ofBcials  say  they 
are  interested  in  helping  the  poor.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  only  help  the  Oreat 
Society  wants  to  give  to  the  poor  is  that 
which  binds  them  to  the  Oreat  Society's 
political  machine.  The  administration 
claims  that  it  is  exercising  prudence  in 
its  standing.  Yet,  it  asks  the  Congress 
to  provide  this  poverty  bill  caUlng  for 
even  greater  expenditures  than  last  year's 
program.  This  Increase  must  be  covered 
by  the  taxiMiyer  when  threat  of  a  tax 
increase  is  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
weigh  carefully  the  many  pitfalLs  of 
this  bill,  the  enormous  responsibility  we 
in  Congress  have  to  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  taxpayer  during  this  time 
of  inflation,  to  set  the  example  toward 
curbing  domestic  spending. 


POREfON  AFFAIRS  COMPLICAIIONS 

Mr.  CON  ABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dkrwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complications  in  foreign  affairs  are  a 
growing  concern  to  the  public,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  note  the  leadership 
struggle  against  communism  that  is  de- 
veloping at  the  grassroots  level. 

Typical  of  this  leadership  are  speakers 
who  are  discussing  this  subject  with 
their  fellow  Americans  in  a  most  effective 
fashion.  I  Insert  in  the  Record  as  a 
continuation  of  my  remarks,  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Walter  V.  Chopyk,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
the  public  relations  director  of  the  Anti- 
Communist  Committee  of  Western  New 
York,  who.  in  addition.  Is  secretary  of  the 
Erie  County  Planning  Department. 

His  remarks  were  delivered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Klwanls  Club  in  Wllkes-Barre, 
Fa.,  on  July  21.   His  topic.  "Berlin  West; 


Berlin,  East,"  was  delivered  in  line  with 
Captive  Nations  Week,  July  17-23: 
RncAUCs  or  lis.  Waltke  V.  Choptk  to  tkk 

WnJEas-BAUZ  KrwANifl  Club  in  Wilkxs- 

Babxx,  Pa.,  oh  Jcn.T  21,  1866,  Arm  Suns 

AMD  Baor  Talk  on  "Bouir,  WfR;  Bnuir, 

KA»r."    or    Uoix    Wrra    Caftxvx   Nations 

Wick  ComcxxoaATioir 

T>fr  Chairman,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
my  comments  on  Berlin,  West;  Berlin,  East. 
Ton  have  seen  the  ptcturea  I  secured  while 
In  West  Germany  and  directly  on  the  site  ol 
that  Infamoua  and  omlnotis  construction 
dividing  lllegaUy— •  formerly  free  nation.  I 
have  expressed  my  opinions  clearly  after 
Interviewing  many  there  and  seeing  (with 
my  own  eyes)  this  terrible  wall  of  the 
enslaved— for  that  is  exactly  the  term  we 
can  also  apply  to  East  Qermany  In  this 
critical  hour  In  this  ominous  year  of  1966. 

No  one  likes  to  hear  this.  I  know,  and  few 
care  to  discuss  this  dividing  line — cutting 
In  half  the  Jewel-like  city  of  Berlin,  proper. 
For  It  really  Is  this  (in  appearance,  and 
esi)eclally  at  night  when  millions  of  vari- 
colored lights  lUumlnate  the  free  side  which 
we  call  West  Berlin. 

Before  I  speak  on  the  Captive  Nations 
Week,  I  ask  you  sincerely  to  remember  that 
we  can  no  longer  go  on  making  mistakes 
such  as  permitting  (as  we  did  and  our  other 
allies  can  be  so  Indicted)  words  to  be  given — 
lines  to  be  written  in  so-called  agreements 
and  then — weakly  submit  when  these  are 
broken  suddenly  and  a  nation  or  a  city  thus 
becomes  enslaved  overnight. 

This  Is  (as  you  and  the  world  know)  the 
Important  week  of  the  year — (so  proclaimed 
by  ovir  President  and  many  Presidents  before 
him) — Caiitlve  Nations  Week. 

Here — in  every  major  city — we  gather  to 
commemorate  and  to  honor  the  nations  and 
their  brave  people — now  absorbed  into  that — 
prison  of  nations  erroneously  called  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  are  28  (and  I  repeat 
sharply)  28  formerly  free,  autonomovis  East 
European  nations  (East  Oermany  definitely 
Included)  all  of  which  are  enslaved,  ex- 
plotted,  under  dictation  from  the  Muscovites 
dally  and  we  so  easily  tend  to  forget  this 
factual  and  appalling  reality. 

In  passing,  may  I  say,  that  ere  long  we 
will  be  sharply  called  upon  to  do  something 
more  than  honor  and  commemorate  these — 
the  enslaved  nations.  Humans  can  endure 
just  so  much  after  having  lived  In  freedom, 
masters  of  their  own  ventures,  governments 
and  destiny.  The  cracking  point  comes  sud- 
denly and  then,  regardless,  slaves  arise  to 
throw  osr  their  shackles.  Bast  Eiuc^e  could 
be  called  a  tinder-box  today — ^wating  for  a 
flare  to  ignite  those  feelings  (Inherent  In 
those,  all  of  whom  love  freedom)  and  then, 
who  can  predict  the  outcome. 

West  Berlin  (living  in  freedom,  yet  liter- 
ally rubbing  shoulders  with  slavery)  is  a 
beacon  to  those  In  eastern  slavery  in  Europe 
and  may  be  a  pivot,  a  key  territory  for  West- 
em  diplomatic  moves  In  Europe  as  time 
shows  the  way  and  hotir  for  decisions. 

We  must  never  overlook  such  important 
key  facts  (nor  forget  the  east  Europeans 
fate — their  falthf \il  people  living  here,  nevei 
forget  and  still  wage  battle  for  liberation  ol 
their  old  homelands  as  this  Captive  Nations 
Week  is  full  evidence).  We  must  remember 
East  Europe's  fate  even  though  crafty,  ao- 
called  friendly  Muscovites  try  now  to  direct 
our  minds  towards  such  places  as  Vietnam, 
etc.  The  Soviet  would  like  to  consolidate 
their  Ul-gotten  gains  In  Europe  yet  always- 
free,  West  Berlin  emanates  the  promise  that 
freedom  can  be  held  If  once  obtained  again. 
It  is  the  fear  and  I  repeat — the  fear  (the 
Soviet  leaden  live  with  hourly)  that  inner 
strength  in  many  satellite  nations  in  east 
Eiirope  will  suddenly  gain  In  power  and  mo- 
mentum— then — those  in  the  western  aUl- 


anoe  would  have  to  act  also — and  this — ^the 
Soviets  fear  and  roundly  so,  as  many  of  their 
recent  moves  will  Indicate.  Such  as,  foi 
Instance  (like  a  carrot  to  a  donkey)  re- 
laxing tension — policies — permitting  mor« 
western  tourists  to  enter  red-dominated  sat- 
ellltea — encouraging  maU  to  flow  Bast-West 
more  freely  sending  Red  athletes  and  art- 
ists out  of  dominated  countries,  etc. 

Time  does  not  permit  further  discourM 
regarding  East  Europe  and  the  Soviet  en- 
slaved there.  But  I  leave  this  comment — any 
failure  by  the  western  allies  to  honor  their 
guaranteas  (now  remaining)  to  West  Oer- 
many will  have  serious  repercussions  and 
even  the  fate  of  the  tree  world  could  hang 
m  balance  for  ova  alUes  are  becoming  hard 
to  locate — ^when  the  need  arises — ^have  you 
noticed? 

Again,  in  passing  and  as  a  service  to  the 
Soviet -enslaved  nations  at  this  time  of  the 
spotlight  on  Captive  Nations  Week,  I  bring 
up  again,  the  idea  that  the  implementation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  regarding  "self 
determination  of  nations"  and  free  electloni 
be  tabled  again  and  openly  discussed  and 
considered  at  the  UJ7.  (and  this  because 
the  time  Is  opportune  when  so  many  new 
nations  are  emerging  and  being  openly  rec- 
ognized— especially  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. To  direct  western  minds  away  from 
such  East-Europeem  needed  negotiations  la 
today  Soviet  arch  strategy — my  friends.  Re- 
member— the  Reds  need  the  basic  production 
(like  the  brown  industrial  coal  from  East 
Germany)  the  finished  production  from 
every  now-industrlalised  satellite;  the  dally 
labor,  the  emerging  trained  minds  In  these 
enslaved  lands — all  these  are  needed  by  So- 
viet directors.  First — In  order  to  further 
their  trade  and  to  barter  and  secondly,  in 
order  to  under-cut  western  traders  on  all 
the  world  market-fronts.  Economic  war  can 
iiurt,  cause  depressions.  labor  unrest  In  un- 
employment and  If  not,  circumvented  or 
halted,  cause  a  nation  like  America  or  Can- 
ada (export  nations)  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 
The  Reds  are  past  masters  of  the  art  of  eco- 
nomic warfare. 

Speaking  of  trade  and  why  we  must  at  any 
cost  hang  on  to  world  markets  outside  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellite  area,  let's 
consider  briefly  some  potent  facts  which  we 
cannot  brush  aside  as  tbough  they  did  not 
exist. 

Though  our  current  government  policy 
seems  to  be  to  encourage  more  West-East 
trade,  especially  In  European  areas  absorbed 
by  Red  Russia,  I.  for  one,  and  there  are  many 
like  me,  do  not  agree.  First,  this  is  desired 
by  the  Reds  to  get  better  made  products  in 
their  hands,  often  later  used  by  them  for 
barter-trade  on  world  markets.  They  sel- 
dran  "flood"  their  home  areas  with  Ameri- 
can-made products,  for  this  would  make 
their  own  people  (or  the  dominated  ones) 
dissatisfied  with  Soviet  production.  As  weU, 
when  we  trade  more  with  our  avowed  ene- 
mies (for  don't  forget  the  line  used  by  Khru- 
shchev, "we  vrtU  bury  you")  we  are  being 
fool-hardy  and  even  stupid  for  we  thus  build 
up  the  Inner  strength  of  those  who  plan  and 
plot  to  destroy  us.  We  put  good  American 
money  In  their  hands  in  huge  amounts  as  we 
reciprocate  by  buying  from  them  and  they 
use  this  U.6A.  money  (In  our  country  and 
many  others  worldwide)  to  pay  for  subver- 
sion, to  propagandize  against  us,  to  stir  racial 
hate  and  eventually  civil  war,  all  this  through 
getting  good  American  green-backs  and  gold 
(In  their  Jeans  and  banks)  to  draw  on  to  pay 
the  bills  for  acts  of  Red  subversion.  I  say 
stoutly,  to  trade  more  with  our  avowed  ene- 
mies is  to  trifle  with  the  death  of  democracy. 
On  this  week  when  we  freely  gather  In  large 
groups  to  remember  the  28  East  EJuropean  na- 
tions and  East  Germany,  all  of  whom  exist 
In  slavery  and  are  exploited  for  Soviet  gain- 


do  we  want  to  go  forward  oi^  the  same  road 
Bddlng  ourselves  that  "we  are  too  big  and 
It  could  never  happen  to  us.  i  etc."  Let's  ask 
ourselves  this  question. 

liet  us  here  refresh  your  I  memories  with 
some  of  Lenin's  outlined  stritegy  which  the 
Soviets  foUow  to  the  letter,  tttough  pretend- 
ing otherwise  when  It  suits  their  evil  pur- 
poses. ' 

Lenin  wrote:  "First  we  take  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, then  the  masses  of  Asia,  then  we  wlU 
encircle  the  United  States,  tihe  last  fortress 
of  capitalism."  "We  will  not  have  to  attack," 
(Wrote  Lenin)  for  as  we  ham  traded,  have 
used  our  diplomacy  well,  we  have  subverted 
and  the  Americans  will  fall  like  over-ripe 
Irnlt,  Into  o\a  hand."  | 

As  we  have  watched  the  Communist  Party 
here  In  convention  recently  and  heard  their 
bold  statements  enunciating  their  coming 
moves,  remember  in  1969.  in  a  like  congress 
of  the  Soviet  main  party,  this  was  said. 
Quote:  "Tone  dovm  militant  action,  get  Into 
the  main  stream  of  American  life,  form  more 
youth  on  the  march  movements  there,  get 
Into  all  Negro  areas  and  life,  stir  Integration 
troubles  and  get  Commiuilst4  Into  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  Questlxm  the  myth  of 
God  and  Infiltrate  all  church  movements  If 
possible  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  Then 
divide  Britain  from  the  U.S.  and  from  Ger- 
many— Prance  from  the  U.S.A.  and  promote 
Western  trade  with  Red  Rusata  or  her  captive 
people.  This — to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  trade 
with  free  nations."  | 

Trade  Is  a  major  weapon  now  in  the  Com- 
munist world  offensive  and  Is  designed  to 
undermine  the  economic  strength  of  the 
free  world. 

Molotov  said  in  1946:  "We  M-e  not  fighting 
America  yet,  but  once  we  haVB  deprived  her 
of  her  global  markets,  she  Will  be  in  con- 
fusion and  then  we  will  square  accounts  with 
America  on  her  knees." 

Friends— quoting  from  Human  Events  of 
May  2lBt,  1966,  a  paragraph  of  Importance: 
"Without  fanfare  or  publicity,  East-West 
trade  is  expanding.  The  door  is  opening  as 
wide  as  it  can  to  further  trade  with  the 
Communists.  Last  year  thto  topped  143 
million.  And  much  that  la  being  sent  as 
non-strategic  Is  of  high  military  value  to  the 
Reds.  Such  as  electronic  equipment.  Indus- 
trial Instruments,  chemicals,  metals,  and 
much  technical  data.  No  40l8e  was  made 
of  this  exporting  because  It  Is  an  election 
year.  I 

Friends— lime  is  my  dictiior;  but  I  ask 
you.  as  fellow  Americans,  caja  we  as  active, 
free  citizens  permit  such  "dover-up"  to  go 
on  and  this,  mind  you.  while  our  finest  sons 
&ght  and  die  In  Vietnam  to  hold  back  Com- 
munist hordes  there?  We  need  to  speak  up 
today,  besiege  our  representative  with  ques- 
tions and  demand  to  know,  "Why  we  trade 
with  enemies  while  we  send  America's  best 
to  fight  those  our  enemies  sui>port  and  whose 
Ideology  they  foUow?" 

Wake  up,  I  aay.  before  it  la  too  late.  Stop 
businessmen  here  from  trotttog  to  Moscow 
for  dollars,  then  expecting  oot  fighting  men 
to  protect  them  from  any  kind  of  Communist 
Invasion.    Let's  play  fair — anCi — play  safe. 


THE  BATTIN  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiiiinous  consent  that  1^  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lanoen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleniftn  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANOEN.    Mr.  Sp^iker,  farmew 

and  small  businessmen  throughout  the 


Nation  will  benefit  significantly  from  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  soften  for  the  little  man 
the  lmpsu;t  of  the  President's  proposed 
tax  credit  suspension. 

A  member  of  the  House  Republican 
task  force  on  agriculture,  Congressman 
James  F.  Battin,  also  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  offered 
during  that  committee's  consideration 
of  the  tax  credit  suspension  bill,  an 
amendment  which  obtained  an  impor- 
tant exception  for  U.S.  farmers  and 
small  businessmen. 

The  Battin  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  al- 
low farmers  and  businessmen  to  con- 
tinue using  the  tax  credit  provision  for 
up  to  $15,000  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment purchased  during  the  16-month 
suspension  period.  Had  Battin  not 
pressed  for  his  amendment  in  commit- 
tee, any  chance  of  altering  the  bill  in  the 
House  would  have  been  lost,  since  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  will  be  open  to  amend- 
ment on  the  House  floor. 

As  the  Republican  agriculture  tajsk 
force  recently  pointed  out,  farmer  ex- 
emption from  this  proposed  tax  credit 
suspension  is  in  the  national  interest  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  expand  their  crops, 
farmers  will  need  to  purchase  additional 
equipment,  and  suspension  of  the  tax 
credit  provision  would  reduce  their  in- 
centive to  make  these  necessary  pur- 
chases. 

U.S.  farmers  and  small  businessmen 
can  be  grateful  for  the  work  of  Con- 
gressman Battin  and  the  other  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  achieving  this  important 
change  in  the  President's  tax  credit  sus- 
pension bill — a  change  which  may  save 
them  millions  of  dollars. 


ASSISTANCE    TO    TEACHERS 
THROUGH  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RUMsrsLol  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  teachers  to  deduct  from  gross  in- 
come the  expenses  Incurred  in  pursuing 
courses  for  academic  credit  and  degrees 
at  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
also  certain  educational  travel  expenses. 
My  bin  seeks  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954 — relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses — to  expenses  Incurred  by 
teachers  in  improving  their  skUls. 

Under  rulings  proposed  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  many  teachers 
would  be  prohibited  from  deducting  costs 
incurred  In  Improving  their  abilities  and 
In  enriching  their  knowledge.  These  IRS 
rulings  will  not  only  work  a  hardship  on 


teachers,  but  they  would  also  tend  to 
discourage  the  upgrading  of  skills  and 
thus  deprive  our  children  of  the  best 
possible  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  is  faced  with 
a  shortcige  of  qualified  teachers.  Every 
possible  Incentive  must  be  offered  to 
teachers  to  obtain  advanced  training  and 
to  develop  tiie  new  techniques  which  are 
demanded  today.  Surely  nothing  Is 
more  Important  than  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  our  country  and  nothing  is 
as  essential  as  good  teachers.  In  this 
era  of  rapid  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  rapid  changes  in  the  education  field, 
the  teacher  must  keep  pace — and  many 
attempt  to  do  this,  sometimes  at  great 
personal  sacrifice. 

Our  Government  has  placed  a  high 
premium  on  education.  Congress  has 
enacted  Federal  programs  of  assistance 
to  schools  and  to  students.  I  am  hopeful 
that  prompt  action  will  be  taken  to  give 
our  teachers,  who  desire  to  improve  their 
skills  through  continued  education,  some 
assistance  through  the  tax  deductions 
proposed  in  this  proiMsal. 


CONGRESSMAN    MARK    ANDREWS' 
AUGUST  NEWSLETTER 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  AndrewsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  Uils  p>olnt  In  the 
Ricord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm.  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
Interest  generated  in  my  August  news- 
letter. So  that  other  Members  of  the 
House  may  know  what  its  contents  were, 
I  Include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

AUOXJST  1966. 

Deas  Frieni>:  light  money  spells  serious 
financial  hardship  for  many  Americans.  As 
the  Johnson  Administration  tries  to  cover  up 
gaping  holes  In  their  unrealistic  budget  by 
putting  the  Federal  government  in  ruthless 
competition  with  Individual  Americans  who 
need  and  want  to  borrow  money,  all  eco- 
nomic groups  suffer.  Borrowing  money  for  a 
home  or  farm  becomes  more  and  more  dlfll> 
cult  and  costly.  In  the  meantime,  home 
builders  are  laying  off  workers  becaiue  there 
simply  Isnt  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy. 
Farmers  and  small  businessmen  are  paying 
higher  Interest  rates  for  needed  operating 
funds.  All  of  tills  comes  about  because  the 
Administration  refuses  to  come  to  grips  with 
inflation  and,  instead  of  tniring  steps  to  re- 
Ueve  the  pressure  on  funds  available  for  bor- 
rowing, they  have  embarked  on  a  tight 
money,  high  interest  rate  poUcy.  Millions  of 
aver£ige  citizens  are  being  made  painfully 
aware  of  what  this  policy  means  to  them 
every  day.  Fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  In  the  form  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  an  embargo  on  non-essen- 
tial spending  for  unproven  programs  Is  long 
overdue. 

HJt.  15557— the  Education  BUl  I  intro- 
duced is  being  thoroughly  studied  by  govern- 
ment analysts  to  determine  how  much  money 
this  proi^osal  will  mean  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  students  In  each  state.  My 
bill,  as  you  may  know,  provides  direct  pay- 
ments to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  two  fac- 
tors (1)  student  numbers  and  (2)  the  effort 
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made  by  taxpayers  to  provide  needed  funds 
at  tbe  state  level.  A  state  spending  a  hlgber 
percentage  of  Its  Individual  Income  for  edu- 
cation purjHJeea  (as  North  Dakota  doea)  will 
get  a  higher  Federal  payment  p«  pupU. 
Omitted  Is  the  maze  of  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
roles  aiMl  regulations  that  make  the  present 
Klamentary  f  "^  Secondary  Education  Act 
practically  unworkable  In  many  of  ova  school 
districts — as  t  am  sure  your  local  school  ofll- 
clals  wni  point  out.  Educators  feel  that  the 
principles  embodied  In  my  Wll  would  make 
for  a  much  more  effective  oae  of  tax  funds  In 
the  field  of  education.  11.  P.  Peterson,  our 
own  r«apeet«d  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction tald;  "The  (Andrews)  bill  meets 
with  my  wholehearted  approval.  ...  I  think 
the  whole  program  of  State-Federal  relations 
and  Federal  support  of  education  could  be 
Improved  and  the  time  of  people  could  be 
better  utUleed  than  It  U." 

"BUp  .  .  .  Slide  .  .  .  and  Duck"  That  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman's  advice 
to  Democratic  candidates  for  Congreas  who 
wanted  to  know  how  to  answer  questions 
about  the  rising  costs  of  living.  Now  every- 
one— even  the  Secretary — knows  that  In- 
creased food  costs  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
farmers  (who  now  get  only  about  33.6<  out  of 
the  retail  food  dollar).  The  Secretary's  call 
for  outright  evasiveness  In  dealing  with  the 
public  is  certainly  not  a  policy  needed  In 
American  government. 

U.S.  Gold  Supply  has  dropped  to  the  lowest 
point  In  28  years,  according  to  a  recent  Fed- 
eral Reserve  report.  Tbe  current  supply  Is 
about  913.4  billion — the  lowest  since  Septem- 
ber 7,  1938,  when  It  was  about  $13JI  billion. 

Rumanian  Pork  In  U.S.  Stores??? — Prob- 
ably not  I  By  calling  attention  to  the  House 
Floor  to  the  New  York  investor  who  an- 
nounced a  loan  from  the  tJ.8.  tax-suppcrted 
Export-Import  Bank  to  finance  a  pork  pro- 
ducing and  processing  plant  In  communist 
R\unanla.  It  appears  we  may  have  been  effec- 
tive In  stopping  the  whole  deal.  Export- 
Import  Bank  directors  have  told  me  that  they 
have  not  given  final  approval  to  the  loan. 
The  storm  of  protests  resulting  from  my 
foctislng  public  attention  on  the  transaction 
makes  It  very  unlikely  that  It  wlU  be  ap- 
proved. The  loan  would  not  only  have  sub- 
sidized a  communist  business,  but  plans 
called  for  exporting  the  pork  products  to  the 
VS.  to  compete  with  pork  products  produced 
by  taxpaylng  American  farmers.  No  wonder 
farmers  are  worried  about  an  Administra- 
tion that  promotes  plans  such  as  this!  Dur- 
ing my  Investigation  of  the  pork  deal,  I 
learned  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  loaned 
$20  million  for  an  oil  refinery  In  Rumania 
over  a  year  ago.  Assximlng  that  this  plant  Is 
now  In  operation.  Its  products  are  probably 
the  "tiger  In  the  tank"  of  the  Viet  Cong  war 
machine  cm  boys  are  fighting  In  Viet  Nam. 
How  ridiculous  can  we  get  I 

And  Congress  continues  ...  I  certainly 
wouldn't  recommend  that  Congreas  hurry 
through  any  of  the  bills  still  waiting  action. 
We  all  realize  that  thorough  debate  of  legis- 
lation Is  necessary  If  tbe  American  people  are 
to  be  protected.  So,  In  spite  of  the  fact  this 
Is  a  campaign  year  and  Tm  looking  forward 
to  spending  as  much  time  as  possible  In 
North  Dakota,  there  can  be  no  question  about 
where  my  responsibility  lies.  I  will  be  with 
you  this  fall  only  as  my  Congressional  duties 
permit. 
Best  personal  regards. 

Maxk  Andkxws. 


POXJR  OUT  OP  FIVE  17TH  DISTRICT 
FARMEE18  ARE  EXCLUDED  BY  AG- 
RICULTURE DEPARTMENT  POLICY 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentlonan 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  80  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  the  17th  District  of  Ohio  are 
being  excluded  by  the  present  Federal 
farm  policy.  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  A.  Schnlttker's  statements, 
on  which  this  figure  is  based,  show  that 
not  (Mily  are  the  small  farmers  being  cut 
out  by  USDA  policy  but  that  they  are 
also  expected  to  get  out  of  farming. 

Schnittker  recently  said  that  USDA 
policy  is  aimed  at  "achieving  parity  In- 
come for  adequate-size  farms,  but  not 
necessarily  small  farms."  When  asked 
to  define  "adequate-size,"  Schnittker 
said  that  they  were  "those  farms  with 
more  than  $10,000  a  year  in  sales." 

Of  the  13,752  farms  in  the  17th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  11,017  of  them  do  not  gross 
$10,000  or  more  a  year. 

Mr.  Schnittker  went  on  to  say  that 
today's  farm  programs  have  been  de- 
signed "specifically  to  provide  price  and 
Income  protection  primarily  to  farmers 
on  adequate-size  farms.  It  is  not  clearly 
understood  and  widely  accepted  that 
most  small  farmers  in  the  United  States 
caimot  attain  good  incomes  and  living 
standards  from  farming  alone.  Many 
will  expand  to  larger  farms,  but  more 
will  not." 

What  this  means  is  that  the  small 
farmer  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 
And  by  the  Agriculture  Department's 
definition  of  small  farmer  it  means  that 
If  the  policy  set  forth  is  successful,  only 
1  out  of  5  will  be  around  to  farm, 
and  frequent  the  businesses  In  the  farm 
towns,  and  support  the  schools,  and  do  sdl 
the  other  things  in  the  rural  community 
that  now  has  five  times  the  number  of 
people. 

This  statement  shows  that  with  the 
$10,000  dividing  line,  four  out  of  five  of 
the  farmers  in  the  area  which  I  repre- 
sent and  in  which  I  live,  are  on  their  way 
out  of  farming.  This  may  be  "clearly 
imderstood  and  widely  accepted"  by  the 
USDA  but  it  will  be  quite  a  shock  to  these 
11,000  farmers. 

Statements  by  Mr.  Schnittker  are  part 
of  the  policy  that  not  only  expects  these 
farmers  to  get  off  the  farm  but  which  is 
forcing  them  to.  Here  is  what  h^pens 
to  the  17th  District  and  its  eight  coun- 
ties when  this  policy  is  applied.  The 
percentages  show  the  farmers  who  do 
not  fall  into  the  category  of  the  De- 
partment's policy.  Depending  on  the 
county,  the  percentage  erf  farmers  who 
are  being  excluded  varies  from  a  low  of 
64.3  percent  in  Wayne  County  to  a  high 
of  94.7  percent  in  Guernsey  County. 

These  figures  are  not  pulled  out  of  the 
air.  The  basis  for  the  percentages  comes 
straight  from  Under  Secretary  Schnltt- 
ker's remarks.  The  numbers  of  farmers 
who  have  gross  sales  of  less  than  $10,000 
a  year  are  taken  from  the  latest  agricul- 
tural census  reports,  1964,  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  These  reports 
also  state  the  total  number  of  farmers, 


so  it  is  easy  to  figure  the  percentage  ol 
farmers  who  are  being  cut  out  by  Federal 
farm  policy. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  coimties 
in  the  17th  District:  Ashland,  76.3  per- 
cent: Coshocton,  85.5  percent;  Guernsey, 
94.7  percent;  Holmes,  77.3  percent;  Knox, 
79.3  percent;  Licking,  80.6  percent;  Mus- 
kingum, 91.1  percent;  and  Wayne,  64.3 
percent. 

Only  one  coimty  out  of  eight  has  a  per- 
centage below  75  percent  and  three  coun- 
ties have  more  than  85  percent  of  the 
farms  left  out  by  the  policy.  It  is  also 
Interesting  to  note  that  slightly  more 
than  70  percent  of  this  eight-county  area 
is  farmland,  so  these  figures  do  not  rep- 
resent only  a  small  part  of  the  area,  but  a 
very  significant  part — significant  to  me 
and  to  the  others  who  live  there,  but  not. 
evidently,  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Schnlttker's  statements  explain- 
ing what  the  Department  plans  to  do 
should  actually  come  as  no  surprise. 
After  all,  this  is  the  same  agency  whose 
director,  Orville  Freeman,  advised  candi- 
dates to  "slip,  slide,  and  duck"  all  ques- 
tions of  inflation  from  the  voters. 

These  statements  make  it  even  more 
clear  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  attempting  to  institute  policies  de- 
signed to  "slip,  slide,  and  duck"  the  small 
farmer  right  out  of  business.  Secretary 
Freeman  himself  has  stated  how  many 
farmers  wUl,  in  effect,  survive  his  Depart- 
ment's policies — 1  million.  This  means 
that  some  2.5  million  American  farmers 
will  have  to  leave  their  farms  and  earn 
a  living  in  some  other  area. 

The  same  Mr.  Freeman  also  told  the 
candidates  that  if  they  were  backed  into 
a  comer  and  had  to  take  sides  on  tbe 
question  of  inflation,  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  if  they  chose  the  farmer  instead 
of  the  housewife.  He  said  this  is  be- 
cause the  fanner  is  better  organized. 
When  it  comes  to  choosing  sides,  maybe 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  now  Mr.  Schnittlcer, 
had  better  make  sure  the  side  they 
choose  wants  them.  Some  80  percent  of 
the  fanners  in  the  area  where  I  am  from 
might  have  different  ideas. 

These  farmers,  large  or  small,  are 
going  to  remember  that  this  same  De- 
partment is  the  one  which  lifts  cheese 
import  restrictions,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  dairy  farmer;  and  uses 
Defense  Department  cutbacks  on  pork 
buying  to  control  the  hog  prices,  and 
promotes  beef  Imports  in  competition 
with  American  farmers;  and  whose  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  dumped  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  on 
markets  which  were  then  bringing  the 
farmer  only  80  percent  of  parity;  and 
finally  the  Department  which  conven- 
iently brushes  aside  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  is  also  faced  with  inflation. 


WHAT  YOUR  VOTE  CAN  DO  FOB 
CONGRESS 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recced 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  th|sre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^iian  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objectloil 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mif.-  Speaker,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  ejitr  read  a  more 
timely  article  than  the  one  written  by 
Charles  Stevenson  in  the  October  1968 
Reader's  Digest.  Entitlid  "What  Your 
Vote  Can  Do  for  CongresjB,"  it  surely  hits 
the  nail  right  on  the  hea<9, 

The  late  Senator  Jim  i  Heed,  constitu- 
tional Democrat  from  Mli^ouri,  once  said 
that  about  the  most  coritemptuous  per- 
son he  knew  was  a  "congressional  White 
House  cat  who  for  a  little  cream  would 
sell  the  interests  erf  his  constituents 
down  the  river."  Modem  day  rubber- 
stamps  are  no  better  tlijan  that. 

The  great  article  should  be  read  by 
every  interested  Americ>ti: 
What  Yotm  Vote  Can  Do  i^a  Congress — The 
Oroent  Need  This  Novembek  Is  the  Elbc- 
noK,  Not  Jobt  of  REPtr$LiCANB  or  Demo- 
crats, BUT  op  CCCTRAGEOtJB  M*N  WHO  WlU. 
BZ    TRtTK    REFaESSNTATtVSS    OT    THE    PEOPUC 

(By  Charles  Steyonsoo) 
This  year's  national  electtpns  on  November 
8  are  as  Important  as  any  In  history.  Tbe 
future  of  constitutional  government  could 
depend  upwn  how  you  votfl;  not  Republican, 
Demacratlc,  liberal  or  fonservfttlve,  but 
whether  you  elect  Senators  and  Representa- 
tlves  who  wUl  fight  to  save  Oongress  from  the 
farces  now  destroying  It. 

If  this  statement  seems  inoredlble,  consider, 
u  one  example,  the  role  df  Congress  in  the 
8.S.  Yarmouth  Castle  tragedy. 

Certain  money-hungry  operators  have  been 
putting  rlcketry  old  ships  lato  the  Caribbean- 
cruise  business  imder  foreign  flags,  a  practice 
which  enables  them  to  evade  UjS.  safety 
regulations.  Thousands  ^  of  unsuspecting 
Americans  assume  the  shAps  must  be  safe 
because  they  are  permitted  to  operate  out  of 
American  ports.  Alarmed,  legitimate  Amtrl- 
can  shipping  men  and  coi^Cemed  legislators 
of  both  parties  Joined  to'  seek  a  law  com- 
pelling the  dilapidated  veMels  to  meet  VS. 
standards. 


could    result    In 
death,"    exploded 


"noatlng  flretraps  .  . 
unspeakable  horror  and 
Hoyt  Haddock  of  the  A^L-CIO  Maritime 
Committee.  "Risking  tkt  Uvee  of  our 
citizens  .  .  .."  warned  Rear  Adm.W.  J.  McNeU 
of  the  Committee  of  Anierlcan  Steamship 
Lines.  The  leaky,  38-year-Dld  S.S.  Yarmouth 
Castle  w«s  branded  esp^ally  dangeroiis. 
"A  shining  example"  oi  an  unfit  ship, 
summed  up  Rep.  WnjjAik  S.  Mailliabd  of 
California. 


But  then  the  Executive  Bknnch  Jumped  In, 
claiming  the  urgently  ne^ed  safety  meas- 
ures would  reiM-esent  "unreasonable  discrim- 
ination against  foreign-flag  vessels."  "After 
the  word  came  down  frokn  on  high,"  says 
MAn.i.TAsn,  "apparently  Congress  was  afraid 
to  act  and  it  just  let  tfce  proposals  die." 
Two  and  a  half  months  later  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  caught  Are  as  it  waljlowed  through  the 
see.  The  general  alarm  tnasnt  rung.  The 
sprinkler  system  was  Inefltectlve.  Plre  hoses 
lacked  pressiire.  So  flames  raged  through 
the  tlnderbox  wooden  '#ills.  And,  amid 
screams  and  terror,  90  Imen  and  women 
perished. 

This  Incident  Is  shockingly  typical  of  the 
way  Congress  is  surrendarlng  Its  constitu- 
tional legislative  role  tk>  the  Executive 
Branch.  Thus  it  Is  helpli^  to  bring  about  a 
perUous  change  in  our  fotm  of  government. 
Our  founding  fathers  deeply  feared  concen- 
tration of  governmental  power,  so  they 
clearly  divided  authority!  the  Congress  to 
make  oxir  laws,  the  CoxirtSi  to  Interpret  them, 
the  Executive  to  admlniste  f  them.   And  Con- 


gress was  to  be  the  national  forum  where  the 
voices  of  all  the  people  could  be  heard 
through  elected  representatives  directly  re- 
6f>onslble  to  them. 

PBLL-MCU.   LKCI&LATION 

Now,  however,  as  stressed  by  I^^f.  Samuel 
P.  Huntington  of  Harvard.  "Congress  has 
conceded  not  only  the  initiative  tn  originat- 
ing legislation  ...  it  has  alao  lost  the  dom- 
inant influence  It  once  had  In  shaping  the 
content  of  legislation."  Scarcely  ever  does 
Congress  attempt  to  reflne  complicated, 
often  revolutionary  legislation  written  by 
Administration  bureaucrats  unanswerable  to 
the  public,  and  merely  dispatched  to  Con- 
gress to  be  rubber-stamped. 

The  result  is  a  crumbling  of  traditional 
checks  and  balances  that  frightens  liberal 
and  conservative  alike.  "For  heaven's  sake," 
Rep.  E.  J.  GtTRNXT  of  Florida  cried  out  In  dis- 
gust on  the  floor  of  the  House,  "let  us  retain 
a  little  self-respect  and  independence  as  a 
legislative  body  and  have  the  courage  to  do 
some  of  the  things  on  our  own  once  In  a 
while." 

Last  AprU,  for  Instance,  President  Johnson 
called  on  Congress  to  compel  the  taxpayers 
to  contribute  at  least  (361  million  In  supple- 
mentary Interest  so  that  bankers  would  find 
it  profitable  to  buy  up  low-Interest  loans 
made  by  the  goverrunent  under  Its  various 
subsidy  programs.  The  receipts  from  this 
Inflated  sale  of  government  assets  could  then 
be  represented  as  normal  income  that  would 
reduce  the  Administration's  spending  deficit. 
Critics  of  all  stripes  denounced  this  glnmilck. 

"Just  a  government  subsidy  to  the  banking 
Interests,"  declared  the  Uberal  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  ".  .  .  will  Increase  In- 
terest rates  for  aU  borrowers.  .  .  .  accelerate 
the  tightening  of  the  money  market."  Here 
was  a  measxire  which  cried  out  for  Congress 
to  solicit  expert  views,  to  deliberate,  to  take 
into  account  the  interests  of  all  Americans. 

But  what  happened?  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  Democrats  In  caucus 
agreed  that  the  measure  "stank,"  to  quote 
one  of  them.  Yet  when  they  began  hearings, 
these  men  were  summoned  outside  one  by 
one  to  take  orders  phoned  from  the  White 
House.  The  committee  permitted  only  ttoo 
witnesses  to  testify — both  sent  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  three  hours  the  committee 
obediently  approved  the  bill,  involving  nearly 
$11  bllUon.  The  House  obligingly  followed 
suit.  Since,  Interest  rates  have  shot  up  to 
a  40-year  high,  making  it  hard  for  families  to 
buy  or  sell  homes  and  for  Industry  to  finance 
Job-creating  expansion. 

"A  good  blU  can  stand  debate,  deliberation 
and  full  Inquiry,"  warns  Rep.  Bttbt  Taujott, 
a  California  Republican.  "Suppression  of 
debate  and  of  tiie  free  expression  of  opinion 
will  Inexorably  undermine  the  majority,  Oon- 
gress and  the  nation."  But  it  goes  on  all 
the  time. 

The  President's  bUl  to  subsidize  tbe  arte 
compels  every  taxpayer  to  finance  whatever 
painter,  musician,  woodcarver,  wire  bender  or 
dancer  our  federal  administrators  want  to 
help  support.  Maoiy  artists  themselves  op- 
posed the  measure  as  restricting  rather  than 
nourishing  art. 

Yet  up  to  the  very  moment  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee  met  to  con- 
sider the  final  bill,  Republlclan  members 
were  denied  even  a  look  at  it.  Rep.  Robert 
P.  OunrN  of  Michigan,  now  a  Senator,  asked 
that  it  at  least  be  read  aloud.  Instead,  the 
committee  hurriedly  put  through  previously 
undiscussed  amendments,  then  approved  the 
revolutionary  legislation — all  In  less  than  15 
minutes. 

In  this  pell-mell  fashion.  Congress  has 
been  passing  even  more  momentous  laws 
without  being  aware  of  what  the  legislation 
would  do.  It  voted  Medicare  with  most  of 
tbe  membership  thinking  it  was  providing 
only  for  the  elderly.    But  an  uimoticed  sec- 


tion of  the  measure  enables  any  state  to  fur- 
nish medical  care  for  anyone  regardless  of 
age — with  taxpayers  all  over  the  counti^f  re- 
quired to  pick  up  the  bills.  Now  the  Ad- 
ministration quietly  has  admitted  that 
Medicare  may  cost  one  bllUon  dollars  more 
a  year  than  expected! 

LETT    TO    OISC&BTION 

Today  the  Executive  Branch  Is  making  the 
law.  It  forces  enactment  of  bills  so  vaguely 
written  that  it  can  make  ttaem  mean  Just 
above  anything  it  wants. 

In  the  $2.3-billico  poverty-program  legisla- 
tion, for  example,  87  phrases  such  as  "in  his 
discretion"  and  "as  he  shall  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate"  give  bureaucrats  an  Incredi- 
bly free  hand. 

Thus  $256,720  that  was  voted  to  help  the 
poor  In  Appalachla  is  going  instead  to  a 
branch  library  in  weU-oS  Pittsburgh.  And 
thus  the  Dei>artment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  enabled  to  make  an  outright 
gift  of  $81,351  for  tennis  courts  and  a  1.6-acre 
park  In  Somerset,  a  swank  Washington 
suburb  whose  400  families,  most  of  them  up- 
percrust  government  employes,  boast  a 
median  Income  of  $17,273,  the  highest  In  the 
entire  Washington  uea.  Meanwhile,  as  the 
outraged  Washington  Post  pointed  out,  the 
adjacent  District  of  Columbia  is  left  without 
funds  to  light  playgroiukds  "needed  by  tens 
of  thousands"  of  poor  children. 

Further  reaching  lor  power  inevitably  lies 
in  prospect.  Even  as  the  Executive  Branch 
Ignores  the  clearly  written  law  by  ref  iising  to 
submit  five-year  estimates  of  what  new  fed- 
eral programs  will  cost.  Budget  £>lrector 
Charles  L.  Scbultze  tells  Congress  it  no 
longer  should  bother  about  costs.  Instead, 
he  InsLsts.  Congress  should  merely  approve 
"goals"  dreamed  up  by  the  bureaucrats. 
"We're  not  sure  that  it  Is  always  wise  to  ex- 
press the  authorisations  In  dollar  terms," 
Schultze  testified. 

The  bureaucracy  and  the  White  House 
are  as  one  in  these  seizures  of  power.  Ever 
since  New  Deal  days  the  bureaucracy  has 
been  evolving  its  own  elite — career  adminis- 
trators, top  technicians,  specialists — who  op- 
erate the  programs  and  plan  what  they  want 
to  enact  next.  The  President  often  buya 
their  ideas;  then  departmental  agents  known 
as  "legislative  liaison"  men  fan  out  over 
Capitol  Hill,  cultivating  Cong^ss  and.  In  the 
name  of  supplying  Information,  actively  lob- 
bying for  the  agreed-upon  legislation. 

"TechnicaUy,"  says  Daniel  M.  Herman, 
professor  of  Government  and  Public  Admin- 
istration at  American  University,  In  his  book 
In  Congress  Assembled,  "all  the  work  that 
Is  done  in  the  bureaucracy  to  Infiuence  Con- 
gressional action  Is  Illegal.  The  law  (Title 
18,  Section  1913,  of  the  VS.  Code)  fUtly 
forbids  both  ofllcers  and  employes  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  use  appropriated  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  lobbying." 

OOKVORMITT— OR    ELBE 

Increasingly,  the  Administration  operates 
a  highly  developed  system  of  political  re- 
wards and  punishments  which  politicians 
call  "arm  tvrtstlng."  For  example.  White 
House  emissaries  offered  Democratic  Sen. 
E.  I.  Bartlett  of  Alaska  decisive  backing  for 
a  $10-mllllon  program  to  upgrade  tiousing 
for  Eskimos  (which  he  had  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessfully proposed)  If  he  would  switch  his 
vote  to  support  this  year's  controversial  rent- 
subsidy  program.  Barti.btt  agreed,  and  the 
Senate  approved  the  potential  $6-billlon 
measure,  46  to  45.  Barixett  later  said,  "I'm 
not  proud  of  myself." 

There  has  been  special  obedience  training 
for  tbe  66  freshman  House  Democrats.  So 
they  would  parrot  only  approval,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  has  drafted  their 
speeches  and  press  blurbs.  Also,  as  a  fol- 
low-up to  a  Presidential  message,  "Mike  N. 
ManatoB,  the  White  House  liaison  man  for 
tbe  Senate,  personally  handed  out  ghosted 
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TMctlon"  Xor  tbelr  um.  the  Washington  Star 
reportad.  "Sheets  were  neatly  type<l,  suit- 
able for  Immediate  Insertion  In  the  records 
of  any  day's  Concresslonal  debate.  Uni- 
formly, the  White  House  speechwrltera 
tended  toward  expansive  praise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership." 

Meanwhile,  the  White  House  arranged  for 
them  to  rendenooa  regularly  with  bocsec  of 
the  gOTvniment's  heftiest  T«»"<«"g  programs. 
"The  purpose,"  the  Washington  Poet  re- 
ported, "is  to  mnWIIae  the  resoureee  of  the 
federal  gOTemment  to  help  re-elect"  these 
Johnaon  supporters.  Kaeh  freshman  was 
asked  irttat  federal  handouts  ha  wanted 
poured  Into  hU  district.  "Administration 
oOelala  have  beao  coached  to  go  along  with 
any  reasonable  requests,"  the  WashUigton 
Star  dladoecd. 

Hilrty-two  senior  officials  stopped  work  to 
perform  for  Representative  Rxcbaid  O. 
Whixx  of  Texas.  Before  46  constituents  In- 
vited to  Washington,  they  wasted  two  days 
adding  up  fadend  money  suddenly  available 
for  Wkrk^  district — grants  for  everything 
from  football  fields  to  health  centers.  Ex- 
tolling a  White  bill  to  extend  a  Texas  canal, 
Richard  Shunlck  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion exclaimed,  "The  U.S.  woiild  pick  up  the 
whole  tab  and  not  charge  those  who  benefit." 
The  Democratic  NaUonal  Committee 
meanwhile  leased  a  nationwide  commvmlca- 
tlons  network  so  the  freshmen  could  phone 
announcements  of  their  prlsea  to  newspapers 
and  radio  stationa  back  home.  Repreeenta- 
tlve  John  R.  HxifBXN  breathlessly  announced 
a  new  poet  office  for  Qlenwood,  Iowa. 
"Why?"  exclaimed  the  dumbfounded  mayor, 
noting  that  the  local  poet  office  bad  Just  b«en 
remodeled. 

In  return,  the  Administration  demands 
conformity.  Preehman  Repreeentatlve  Johk 
C.  CuLvn  of  Iowa  once  mustered  enough  In- 
dependence to  oppose  a  White  House-spon- 
sored bill.  When  he  sought  to  explain  to 
constituents  via  the  communications  net- 
work, the  National  Oomimlttee  curtly  re- 
fused him  the  servlcea  It  had  eo  eagerly 
offered  In  the  past. 

Repreeentatlve  Ons  Pnu.  a  liberal  Demo- 
crat from  Long  Island,  once  had  bis  post- 
office  patronage  abruptly  cut  off  for  failing 
to  support  Executive  Branch  legislation. 
Ijast  spring,  because  he  concluded  that  the 
rent-subsidy  bill  was  bad  for  the  country, 
he  got  a  warning  call  from  the  White  House, 
followed  by  a  barrage  of  others  from  Ad- 
ministration men.  Plnally,  a  meeaenger  lot 
him  know  that  a  vote  against  rent  subsldlts 
might  cost  his  district  an  Important  research 
project. 

"There  are  so  many  ways  the  Executive 
Branch  can  exert  pressure,"  Pikc  explains. 
"There  are  port  offices  to  be  built.  Inlets  to 
be  dredged:  there  is  money  available  for 
poverty  and  school  programs,  for  agricul- 
ture programar  and  defenae  programs.  There 
are  decisions  to  be  made  on  locating  veterans 
hospitals  and  nuclear  reactors.  The  ac- 
ciunulation  of  powers  in  the  executive 
Branch,  at  the  expense  of  Congress,  Is  so 
huge  that  our  syertem  of  checks  and  ^alnn^^wl 
has  largely  broken  down." 

The  threats,  bribes,  payoffs  and  persecu- 
tions all  add  up  to  what  liberal  commentator 
Eric  Sevareld  calls  "a  curious  kind  of  Intimi- 
dation." So  many  members  of  Congress  have 
been  brought  to  heel  by  it  that  Sevareld 
finds  "the  once  exalted  title  of  Senator  or 
Repreeentatlve  has  lost  much  of  lU  prestige." 

THX  BKAVK  ONX8 

Yet  there  do  remain  strong  men,  liberals 
and  eonsenratlvee.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, who  fight  to  make  Congress  the  insti- 
tution It  was  meant  to  be.  They  often  dis- 
agree, but  they  share  the  conunon  qualities 
of  courage,  integrity  and  Independence. 

RepubUcan  Rep.  Tom  Cxmns  studies  late 
at  night,  analyzing  and  originating  legisla- 


tion. Then  each  week  or  so  he  files  home  to 
St.  Louis  to  explain  Issues  at  people's  semi- 
nars. "A  Congressman's  Job,"  Cums  says, 
"should  be  to  give  his  people  Independent 
representation." 

Rep.  B>rrB  Otmr  (Dem.)  from  Oregon 
cries  out  for  creative  debate.  Though  a  Ub- 
eral  supporter  of  Great  Society  leglslailon, 
she  dares  to  queetlon  its  sloppy  drafting  and 
the  steamroUlng.  "We  have  in  the  House  a 
determined  effort  to  silence  those  In  dis- 
agreement," she  says. 

J\]8t  last  spring,  labor  leaders  warned 
Democrat  Sen.  Psahk  Laubcbx  of  Ohio  that 
they  would  unseat  y^tm  \t  be  voted  to  uphold 
right- to- work  laws.  "The  people  elected  me 
to  use  my  own  reasoning  and  conscience," 
Laxtschx  replied.  "I  will  not  be  a  political 
slave  to  any  special  group."  Axtd  Republican 
Sen.  JoHM  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  cast  the 
decisive  vote  which  cost  stockholders  of  his 
state's  most  influential  corporations,  Du  Pont 
and  Christiana,  a  half-billion  dollars  in  tax 
exemptions.  "I'm  bound  by  my  oath  to  seek 
answers  that  are  best  for  all  the  people,  not 
Just  a  few,"  he  declared. 

As  you  get  ready  to  go  to  the  polls  this 
November,  ask  yourself  ho^  your  Repreeenta- 
tlve and  Senators  measure  up  against  such 
men  and  women.  Scrutinize  their  voting 
reoorcis  and  find  out  whether  they  are  legis- 
lators or  puppets.  Judge  whether  their  firrt 
concern  is  themselves  or  the  nation.  Oon- 
slder  whether  they  will  help  wipe  out  the 
moral  and  Intellectual  corruption  besetting 
Washington  or  whether  they're  content  to 
"go  along."  Find  out  whether  they  will  Jo4n 
the  battle  to  make  Congreas  an  independent 
branch  of  the  government  which  takes  orders 
only  from  the  electorate.  Whether  you  vote 
for  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  Is  not  nearly 
as  Important  as  whether  you  vote  for 
Integrity. 


A  $90-A-DAY  OEO  CONSULTANT 
GETS  POVERTY  CONTRACT 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi*? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QXJIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
year,  a  $105,247  poverty  contract  was 
signed  to  train  community  action,  work 
experience,  and  adult  basic  education 
officials  in  Iowa.  The  organization  des- 
ignated to  train  these  officials  was 
Social,  Educational  Research  &  Develop- 
ment, Inc. — SERD — ^whose  incorporator, 
president,  treasurer,  and  apparent  one- 
man  corporation  was  Mr.  Jolm  W. 
McCollum,  a  $90-a-day  OEO  consultant. 

We  made  a  mistake  by  going  to  Bitrrn 

Said  Mr.  C.  J.  Johnson,  Iowa  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction— 
we  could  havrdone  as  well  without  SERD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SERD  contract  has 
been  widely  criticized  in  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  area.  It  not  only  failed  miserably 
in  its  assigned  task  of  training  poverty 
officials,  but  it  Is  reported  that  guest 
speakers  who  receive  their  regular  pay  in 
Federal  tax  dollars  were  paid  honorar- 
iums of  $75  a  day  plus  expenses. 

This  fiasco  raises  serious  questions  of 
conflict  of  interest,  duplication  of  pro- 
grams and  wasteful  expenditures.   What 


justification  does  OEO  have  in  negoti- 
ating a  contract  for  this  kind  of  service 
with  an  individual  who  is  a  high-paid 
oonsultjuit  to  OEO  and  whose  "firm"  Is 
obviously  unqusdified  to  do  the  job? 

How  many  other  consultants  does  OEO 
have  at  $90  a  day  who  are  receiving 
lucrative  poverty  contracts  from  OEO? 
Local  and  regional  officials  say  this  con- 
tract was  negotiated  at  the  Washington 
level  of  OEO.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
incident  Illustrates  yet  another  example 
of  taxpayers  money  i>oured  down  a  drain 
instead  of  being  used  effectively  to  help 
the  poor. 

We  would  like  some  direct  and  sensible 
answers  as  to  how  this  wasteful  contract 
came  about  and  what  provision  has  been 
made  to  avoid  future  fiascos  of  this 
nature. 


VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chambehlain] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  my  concern  over  the  course 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  real  and 
urgent  need  to  cut  off  supplies  to  the 
enemy  In  order  to  shorten  this  tragic  con- 
flict, I  have,  from  time  to  time,  under- 
taken to  share  with  my  colleagues  im- 
clEisslfled  information  made  avsdlable  to 
me  by  the  Department  of  Defense  detail- 
ing the  nature  and  extent  of  free  world 
shipping  into  North  Vietnam  as  well  as 
the  "backdoor"  aid  the  Vletcong  derives 
from  Cambodia.  I  know  most  Members 
share  my  concern  over  this  trading  with 
the  enemy  by  our  so-called  friends  and 
allies,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  support 
that  has  been  given  my  efforts  to  pro- 
hibit United  States  aid  to  any  foreign 
coimtry  involved  in  this  traffic.  I  know 
also  that  most  Members  have  been 
equally  concerned  over  the  administra- 
tion's apparent  willingness  to  tolerate 
this  flow  of  supplies  to  the  enemy  and 
its  reluctance  to  take  full  and  effective 
action  against  it. 

NO  TXAOB  OK  MO  Am 

Just  last  we^,  in  fact,  the  administra- 
tion in  Its  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 
requested  authority  to  continue  aid  to 
countries  shipping  supplies — Including 
war  goods — to  North  Vietnam  if  the 
President  determined  It  to  be  In  the 
national  Interest.  As  I  could  not  possibly 
conceive  how  It  would  be  in  our  national 
interest  to  continue  aid  to  those  supply- 
ing our  enemy  I  urged  that  the  requested 
authority  be  denied  and  was  gratified 
that  the  House  agreed  with  my  position. 
As  it  Is,  South  Vietnam  has  been  getting 
little  help  from  our  so-called  friends. 
There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should 
reward  those  aiding  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom in  southeast  Asia. 

HANOI  tvade:  tbk  othxx  halt 

Particularly  disturbing,  as  well,  has 
been  the  administration's  policy,  up  to 
only  a  few  months  ago,  of  hiding  under  a 
cloak  of  unnecessary  secrecy,  full  infor- 
mation about  this  trade.  Until  April  of 
this  year  the  administration  was  telling 
the  American  people  only  half  of  the 


story  about  the  number  of  free  world 
ships  arriving  in  North  Vietnam.  Mis- 
information and  distortith  on  this  sub- 
ject still  continue  to  appear. 

The  September  19  Issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine  contains  the  fcdlowing  "Peri- 
scope" sighting:  K 


SKIPS  TO  HAI 


kONO 


Only  a  few  "Free  World"  vessels  still  carry 
supplies  to  Haiphong  and  other  North  Viet- 
nam ports.  Maritime  Administration  watch- 
dogs report  seven  British,  four  Cyprlot,  two 
Greek  and  one  Maltese  ships  between  Janu- 
ary 2Sth  and  July  14th. 

Newsweek  bases  its  iiiformatlon  ob- 
viously on  the  list  issued  by  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Admlnistratioa  of  ships  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  U.S.  Government- 
financed  cargoes  out  of  U.S.  ports  be- 
cause they  had  sailed  to  North  Vietnam. 
This  so-called  blacklist,  which  I  urged 
the  President  to  establish  but  which  the 
administration  inexplicably  waited  un- 
til February  11  of  thip  year  to  an- 
nounce— retroactive  to  January  25 — is 
not  an  accurate  measure  of  free  world 
trade  with  the  Hanoi  regime.  It  records 
only  the  names  of  ships.  Hot  how  many 
times  they  have  gone  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  following  free-wlorld-flag  ships 
appeared  on  Report  No.  Tj,  list  of  forelgn- 
fiag  vessels  arriving  In  North  Vietnam 
on  or  after  January  25, 1D66,  issued  Sep- 
tember 8  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion: ' 


Flag  of  registry,  name  of 

British: 

Ardtara  

Greenford 

Isabel  Erica 

Milfori    

Santa  Granda 

Shienfoon 

Shirley  ChrUtine . 

Cyprlot: 
AcTne  -------..______ 

Amfitriti 

Amon 

Antonia  II 

Greek: 

Agenor 

AVton 

Maltese: 
AmaUa 


ahlp: 


Gross 
tonnage 
...  6,796 
._  2,964 
.-  7, 105 
-.  1,889 
...  7,229 
—  7, 127 
...  6,724 


7. 178 

7, 147 

7,229 

7.308 

7. 139 

7. 160 

7.304 

Information  provided  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  rev^tds  that  during 
the  period  referred  to  by  Mewsweek,  there 
were  actually  22  free-world-fiag  vessels 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  rather  than 
14  which  they  reported,  Furthermore, 
since  January  1,  1966,  there  have  been 
some  30  different  free-world  vessels  call- 
ing at  the  ports  of  Haiphong,  Hon  Gay, 
and  Campha.  What  is  erven  more  mis- 
leading about  Nev/sweek'3  report  is  that 
it  completely  overlooks  the  fact  that 
these  22  ships  have  made  a  total  of  41 
trips  to  North  Vietnam  between  January 
25  and  July  31.  A  look  through  News- 
week's  "Periscope"  is|  hke  looking 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
It  makes  reality  appear  smaller  than  it  is. 

In  assessing  the  full  Impact  of  this 
trade,  it  is  not  just  the  number  of  ships 
involved  but  the  volume  of  cargo  actually 
delivered  that  is  Important. 

To  put  the  record  straight,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Insert  a  chart  hidicating  by 
country  of  registry  the  free-world  ship 
arrivals  In  North  Vietnam  during  tiie 
first  8  months  of  1966. 


Month 

United 
Kingdom 

Qieeoe 

Italy 

Cyprus 

MalU 

TotSi 

January 

U 
U 

S 

1 

T 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i" 

1 
1 

3 

K 

February.... 
March „ 

_ 

- 

U 

April 

1 

May :...:...:.:::::: 



June 

1 

July 

August .  ..„. 

1 

1 

■ 

Total.. 

40 

7 

1 

7 

3 

SB 

WOBLD  SHXPFmo  8TIIJ.  UOOtXAm 

As  compared  with  the  traffic  of  last 
year,  this  Is  a  decided  Improvement. 
This  shows  something  could  be  done. 
This  also  shows  clearly  that  more  must 
be  done.  That  this  traffic  exists  at  all 
is  appalling  and  I  will  not  be  satlsfled 
so  long  as  there  is  one  free  world  ship 
helping  to  supply  the  enemy.  Certainly 
this  is  not  a  time  to  be  minimizing  this 
deplorable  trade  and  its  Imiiact  on  the 
war  effort.  In  fact,  information  I  have 
received  within  the  past  few  days  con- 
cerning the  free  world  ships  arriving 
in  Haiphong  during  August  of  this  year 
included  cargo  reports  which  strongly 
suggest  the  presence  of  goods  of  strategic 
value  to  keep  Communist  military  sup- 
plies moving  south.  The  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  this  shipping  must  continue  to 
have  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  be  told  the  facts. 

A   BELATED    "BI.ACKUST"   WTTB   LOOPHOLES 

While  It  has  Its  weaknesses,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "blacklist"  Is  signifi- 
cant in  that  It  put  the  U.S.  Government 
on  public  record  for  the  first  time  as 
doing  something  positive  to  stop  this 
trading  with  the  enemy.  In  retrospect 
It  Is  clearly  Incredible  that  during  1964 
when  there  were  401  free  world  ship  ar- 
rivals in  North  Vietnam  and  during  1965 
when  there  were  256,  there  was  no  such 
"blacklist,"  with  some  of  these  same 
ships  actually  coming  to  U.S.  ports  and, 
at  least  in  one  instance,  picking  up  U.S. 
Government  cargoes.  This  is  even  more 
shocking  because  during  1964  and  1965 
there  were  more  free  world  ship  arrivals 
In  North  Vietnam  than  there  were  Com- 
munist-flag ship  arrivals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined  a  score  of 
other  Members  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  close  our  ports  for  private  as  well  as 
Government  business  to  all  ships  of  any 
foreign  shipping  Interest  which  permits 
any  of  the  vessels  under  its  control  to 
trade  with  the  Hanoi  regime.  The  ad- 
ministration has  recommended  against 
this  legislation,  even  though  for  a  time 
it  was  given  "de  facto"  enforcement 
through  the  extra  legal  boycott  initiated 
by  patriotic  longshoremen.  Why,  I  ask, 
Mr.  President,  does  your  administration 
oppose  closing  our  ports  to  all  shipping 
interests  that  are  helping  to  supply  the 
enemy? 

RKD-FLAG  SHZPFINO  T7P 

While  there  has  been  an  apparent  de- 
cline in  free  world  trade  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  1966  it  is  to  be  especially  noted 
that  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  In  Communist-flag  shipping. 
Although  I  cannot  be  speclflc  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  Information,  I  can 
say — based  upon  general   knowledge — 


that  the  increase  In  Communlst-fiag 
shipping  Is  most  alarming  and  shows 
clearly  the  vital  importance  of  outside 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam's  war  effort. 
It  Is  generally  known  that  these  shlpts 
carry  not  only  oil  but  military  hardware 
as  well.  It  is  equally  evident  that  without 
this  source  of  supply,  Ho  Chi  MInh  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  the  present  level 
of  aggression  against  us  and  our  allies 
in  South  Vietnam.  Yet  we  continue  to 
just  watch  this  trade  and  collect  statis- 
tics, while  at  the  same  time  sending  more 
and  more  boys  into  South  Vietnam  to  be 
wounded  and  killed  as  they  do  their  best 
to  resist  an  enemy  who  has  been  well 
armed  with  supplies  delivered  by  sea. 

I  say  we  cannot  just  sit  by  and  watch 
the  war  being  continually  escalated  in 
South  Vietnam  by  supplies  delivered  to 
North  Vietnam  in  either  Communist  or 
free  world  ships.  Our  "hands  off"  policy 
with  regard  to  the  procession  of  ships 
into  North  Vietnam  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  the  way  In  which  we  are  fight- 
ing this  war  on  terms  dictated  by  the 
Communists.  The  Vletcong,  to  be  sure, 
give  our  ships  no  safe  conduct  ptisses  up 
the  river  to  Saigon.  They  have,  in  fact, 
this  past  month  successfully  mined  a 
U.S.  merchant  ship,  the  Baton  Rouge 
Victory,  killing  seven  American  crewmen. 
Yet  we,  with  the  full  might  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  controlling  the  South  China  Sea, 
just  seem  to  drift  about,  taking  no  effec- 
tive steps. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  the  So- 
viets were  shipping  niisslles  into  Cuba — 
where  no  U.S.  men  were  fighting — Presi- 
dent Kermedy  risked  a  nuclear  confron- 
tation in  stopping  those  ships.  Every- 
one applauded  his  resolve  and  courage 
in  so  doing.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
how  the  SAM  missiles  entered  North 
Vietnam  and  how  they  are  being  con- 
tinually resupplled.  Such  heavy  ton- 
nages of  missiles,  antiaircraft  guns,  and 
ammunition  can  only  come  by  sea.  Yet, 
we  are  still  not  doing  much  about  it  even 
though  these  wet^Mns  have  been  shoot- 
ing down  American  filers. 

CAMBCWIA'S   "BACKOOOB"  AD 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
sources  of  supply  which  is  equally  im- 
portant, but  with  which  the  administra- 
tion has  also  failed  to  come  to  grips.  I 
speak  of  the  Vietcong's  "backdoor" 
source  of  supply  through  Cambodia. 

Following  an  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee mission  to  South  Vietnam  last  April, 
which  confirmed  numerous  reports  I  had 
received  for  several  months,  I  began 
urging  that  shipping  up  the  Mekong 
River,  passing  right  through  South  Viet- 
nam, to  Cambodia  be  halted  for  two  prin- 
ciple reasons:  First,  to  stop  the  suspected 
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flow  of  contraband  over  which  I  found 
there  Is  no  effective  control:  and  second. 
to  apply  economic  pressiire  on  Cambodia 
to  encourage  it  to  live  up  to  its  alleged 
policy  of  "strict  neutrality." 

I  have  yet  to  talk  to  any  knowledgeable 
military  people  who  have  any  doubt  that 
Cambodia  is  used  as  a  Vietcong  sanctu- 
ary and  source  of  supply.  In  fact,  when 
our  subcommittee  was  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  border,  we  were  told  by  a  Spe- 
cial Forces  officer  of  the  existence  of 
three  alrstitps  and  a  training  ground 
on  Cambodian  soil  being  used  by  the 
Vtetcong.  While  Cambodian  officials 
may  not  have  full  Information  of  these 
activities,  then  is  no  dispute  that  they 
have  openly  aided  the  enemies  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Cambodian  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  has  said  his  country  "continues 
to  swport  morally  and  politically  the 
struggle  of  the  brave  Vietnam  people 
against  American  aggression.  We  have 
never  concealed  the  fact  that  in  token 


of  our  solidarity  with  the  Vietnam  peo- 
ple we  have  ofTered  medical  supplies  and 
dried  fish  to  the  National  Liberation 
Front." 

This  is  not  neutrality. 

In  the  past.  Prince  Sihanouk,  the 
Ceunbodlan  Chief  of  State,  has  often 
called  for  better  border  surveillance  by 
the  International  Control  Commission — 
composed  of  Canada,  India,  and  Po- 
land— but  he  always  knew  that  Poland, 
in  deference  to  North  Vietnam,  would 
not  permit  It.  While  Indistinct  boimd- 
ary  lines  present  real  Inspection  prob- 
lems. It  would  be  comparatiTely  easy  to 
insure  the  "neutrality"  of  goods  entering 
Cambodian  ports  through  a  meaningful 
examination  of  ship  cargoes  as  they  ar- 
rive and  I  have  challenged  the  Cambo- 
dian Government  to  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  a 
chart  detailing  the  extent  of  free  world 
shipping,  by  country,  up  the  Mekong 
River  through  South  Vietnam  en  route  to 
Cambodia  during  1966. 


Free  world  $hip$  in  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia,  1966 


Panama- 
nian 

United 
Kincdom 

French 

Japanese 

Nether- 
land* 

Italy 

Denmark 

Total 

J«nu»ry 

February 

March 

19 
17 
13 
5 
8 
4 
12 

4 

3 
3 

2 

1 
3 
2 

M 

8 
10 
11 
8 
9 
6 

5 

6 
6 
4 
2 
fi 
6 

1 

2 

i 

39 

1 

37 

32 

ADril 

22 

i^:::::::: 

1 

1 

21 

21 

July 

26 

ToUI... 

78 

18 

62 

34 

4 

1 

1 
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No  one  wants  the  war  to  be  enlarged, 
whether  into  Cambodia  or  elsewhere,  but 
the°point  is  that  the  war  has  been  carried 
Into  Cambodia  by  the  Communists  with 
at  least  the  tacit  permission  of  Prince 
Sihanouk.  This  fact  cannot  be  ignored 
if  a  much  longer,  costlier,  bloodier  strug- 
gle is  to  be  averted. 

I  have  advocated  econconlc,  not  mili- 
tary, pressure  to  be  applied  to  Cambodia 
to  spike  this  escalation  before  it  reaches 
even  greater  proportions,  A  truly  neu- 
tral Cambodia  has  nothing  to  fear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  "frontdoor"  of  Haiphong 
and  the  "backdoor"  of  Cambodia  can- 
not be  permitted  to  continue  if  we  are  to 
resolve  this  conflict.  In  neither  World 
War  I  nor  World  War  n  were  vital  sup- 
plies permitted  to  reach  our  enemies 
without  challenge.  More  recently,  in 
the  1962  missile  crisis  President  Kennedy 
did  not  permit  the  delivery  of  strategic 
weapons  to  Cuba  and  at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  American  forces  in  combat 
In  that  country.  Why.  I  ask.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  this  is  war.  as  you  have  told  us, 
has  your  administration  not  done  more 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  sources  of  supply? 


TAX  REFORM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpkhn]  Is 
recognised  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  1. 1  Introduced  HS..  15406.  to  ellmi- 
nate  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  rectify  a  situa- 
tion of  special  tax  advantage  which  is 
no  longer  justifled. 


When  the  90th  Congress  convenes,  as 
soon  as  possible.  Congress  should  ex- 
amine the  structure  and  undertake  major 
reform.  Most  recommendations  in  this 
field  were  rejected  when  the  1964  Reve- 
nue Act  was  enacted  into  law. 

In  remarks  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Jime  1, 1  pointed  to  the  allow- 
ances granted  oU  and  other  natural  re- 
sources as  a  particular  inequity  which 
should  be  dealt  with  at  an  early  date. 

The  repeal  or  substantial  reduction 
of  this  deduction  is  but  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  ending  tax  favoritism. 

Local  and  State  taxation  is  steadily 
rising.  In  this  situation  Congress  must 
insure  that  Federal  Income  taxes  are 
levied  as  e<(ultably  as  possible,  and  an 
end  to  privileged  treatment  is  a  first 
prerequisite. 

In  essence,  the  combination  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  levies,  along  with  ris- 
ing prices,  is  putting  lower  middle-  and 
middle-income  groups,  as  well  as  retired 
persons,  into  an  intolerable  squeeze, 
while  other  taxable  categories  are 
granted  unjustifiable  advantages. 

Tax  reform  can  substantially  increase 
Oovemment  revenue,  at  a  time  when 
deficit  spending  is  feeding  the  fires  of 
infiatlon.  Moreover,  when  this  infia- 
tlonary  period  is  effectively  halted, 
through  various  methods,  then  we  can 
ease  the  brunt  now  unequally  borne  by 
certain  taxable  groups  and  individuals. 

In  order  to  make  the  Federal  tax  bur- 
den more  equitable.  Congress  should 
undertake  major  tax  reform.  And  I 
once  again  urge  that  the  depletion  allow- 
ance be  made  a  priority  Item  in  the  re- 
drafting of  tax  treatment. 


GERMAN  ADMIRAL  SEES  NEED  FOR 
CLOSER   UNION   IN    NATO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findut]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  topics  discussed  with  Chancellor  Er- 
hard  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  coun- 
try was  cooperation  in  space  exploration. 
This  makes  timely  the  conclusion  and 
recommendations  of  German  Vice  Adm. 
Friedrich  Ruge  concerning  general  tech- 
nological cooperation  among  the  nations 
of  NATO. 

Admiral  Ruge,  who  has  participated 
in  foreign  policy  symposia  in  this  coun- 
try and  written  extensively  on  NATO 
problems.  Is  a  member  of  the  panel  of  26 
eminent  scientists,  scholars,  and  military 
experts  established  by  the  House  Repub- 
lican Committee  on  NATO  and  the  At- 
lantic Community  to  assist  in  its  Atlantic 
studies  program. 

Here  is  Admiral  Ruge's  statement: 

NATtntK   or  TRK  AlXIANCX 

NATO  Is  a  coordinated  alliance,  Ita  mem- 
bers are  partners  with  equal  rights  though 
of  greatly  differing  size  and  Importance.  In 
the  Atlantic  Council,  decisions  can  be  reached 
only  by  unanimous  vote,  and  the  Council  has 
no  powers  to  enforce  them  because  It  Is  not 
supranational.  As  a  consequence,  problems 
are  far  more  difficult  to  handle  than  In  a 
subordinated  alliance  where  aU  the  smaller 
partners  (sateUltes)  have  to  obey  the  orders 
of  one  hegemonlal  power  as  It  Is  the  case  In 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

NATO  Is  an  alliance  concluded  for  an  In- 
definite period,  with  the  proviso  that  single 
members  can  leave  after  twenty  years,  and 
In  the  hope  that  they  may  not  do  so.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  their  leaving  wUl  be  to 
develop  the  alliance  to  closer  cooperation. 
There  Is  ample  historical  evidence  that  coali- 
tions of  nations  have  no  great  life  expectancy 
unless  they  succeed  In  evolving  a  closer  union 
with  a  common  governing  authority  responsi- 
ble at  least  for  foreign  policy  and  defense. 
From  small  mUltary  pacts  with  neighbors 
(who  were  first  subordinated,  later  Integrat- 
ed) Rome  expanded  from  a  city  state  to  a 
world  empire.  Switzerland  started  from  a 
military  pact  between  three  rural  communi- 
ties with  equal  rights,  threatened  by  a  com- 
mon foe.  The  Netherlands  first  united  them- 
selves to  eject  the  Spanish  occupation  forces. 
The  USA  grew  from  a  union  for  wresting  lib- 
erty from  the  colonial  power  of  Great  Britain. 
The  second  German  Empire  began  as  a  mili- 
tary alliance  of  22  states  of  greatly  differing 
size  against  France. 

In  each  case,  sooner  or  later  a  rapranatlonal 
governing  authority  was  formed  which  sub- 
sequently, even  under  adverse  circumstances, 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  political  unity 
of  the  new  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  alliances  In  history 
up  to  1946  which  did  not  form  such  an  au- 
thority, grew  Ineffective  and  disappeared. 
There  is  only  one  exception?  the  pact  of  mu- 
txial  assistance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  which  was  first  signed  In  1373  AJ3. 
and  U  stUl  valid.  KvldenUy,  this  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  special  situation  of  the 
two  countries  In  relation  to  each  other,  with- 
out common  frontiers  and  with  hardly  any 
conflicting  interests.  This  Is  an  exception 
which  cannot  be  applied  to  the  fifteen  na- 
tions of  NATO. 

Therefore,  m  theory  at  least,  the  first  task 
of  the  Western  Alliance  should  be  to  bring 
about  closer  cooperation  with  the  aim  of  cre- 
ating a  supranational  authority.  In  some 
respects,  the  AtlanUc  Council  was  on  Its 
way  to  asstune  some  of  the  duties  of  such  a 
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political  body.  However,  tbls  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  under  present  clrciun- 
stanoes.  Even  the  closet  West-European 
Union  of  the  Six  does  not  meet  with  French 
approval  and  Is  threatened  unless  the  French 
Government  can  be  convinced  that  a  weak- 
ening of  European  cohesion  will  cause  grave 
dangers  also  for  France.      I 

Actually,  these  dangers  exist  for  the  whole 
of  the  western  wcM-ld  in  v)ew  of  the  growing 
strength  and  aspirations  otf  several  other  na- 
tions. The  Atlantic  pecples  can  hope  to 
survive  In  their  way  of  life  ony  when  they  are 
united  In  their  policies  and  purposes.  There- 
fore, to  make  the  Alliance  more  stable  polit- 
ically wUl  have  to  be  the  common  goal  In 
spite  of  all  temporary  reverses.  AU  ways 
leading  In  this  direction  wUl  have  to  be 
explored.  ] 

TECHNOLOGY    AN^    POLICT 

At  first  sight,  technolc^  does  not  seem 
to  be  qualified  to  exert  much  positive  Influ- 
ence on  this  policy.  Nucltar  technology  has 
even  proved  a  disruptive  |  political  factor  of 
considerable  force.  This  bbuld  not  be  fore- 
seen when  the  USA,  wltW  the  Baruch  Plan, 
pursued  a  policy  of  puttiiig  all  nuclear  de- 
velopment at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, because  NATO  dldl  not  yet  exist  at 
the  time.  This  attempt  t<^  solve  a  most  dUB- 
cult  problem  of  technological  cooperation 
on  a  world  level  failed  beetuse  the  Russians 
did  not  cooperate  but  created  their  own  nu- 
clear power.  As  a  result  tthe  USA  fell  back 
on  restricting  nuclear  development  to  a  pure- 
ly national  scope  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
when  It  would  have  been  preferable,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  western  cooperation,  to  share 
part  of  the  nuclear  knowledge  at  least  with 
Great  Britain  and  France.  In  exchange  for  a 
close  political  tinderstaodlng.  When  the 
American  course  was  not  changed  even  after 
NATO  had  been  founded  tpese  two  allied  na- 
tions developed  their  ownj  puclear  means  at 
high  cost  and  to  the  detifltnent  of  the  con- 
ventional defense  of  central  Europe.  Then, 
to  prevent  Germany  (whloh  actually  did  not 
aspire  to  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  had  renounced  manufacturing  then  In 
the  Parts  Treaties)  from  following  In  their 
steps  the  MLF  was  suggested,  seemingly  as  a 
military-technical  measure  to  closer  nuclear 
cooperation  without  giving  Germany  actual 
access  to  nuclear  weapons. 

As  things  turned  out  tht  political  Impact 
was  considerable  because  the  French  were 
strictly  against  this  plan,  the  British  also  re- 
fused to  take  part,  and  the  Soviets  utilized 
it  as  an  effective  propaganda  weapon  In  the 
cold  war.  All  this  goes  to  show  how  closely 
connected  political  and  technological  prob- 
lems win  be,  and  what  may  happen  by  tak- 
ing Insufficient  account  Of  this  fact.  As  a 
rule,  with  conventional  weapons  and  gear 
the  direct  political  consequences  will  not  be 
so  obvious.  However,  their  Indirect  effects 
may  add  up  and  can  gifoatly  hamper  the 
progress  of  the  alliance  a4  will  be  shown  by 
the  state  of  standardization  or  rather  the 
lack  of  It.  On  the  other  h*nd,  closer  exami- 
nation will  also  show  thai  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  technologlcal  i^ieasures  and  facts 
which  could  be  utilized  tojltnprove  the  situa- 
tion and  eventually  strengthen  the  ties  of  the 
alliance.  Therefore,  as  a  general  line  to  be 
taken,  existing  lack  of  cooperation  should  be 
removed  as  much  as  possible,  and  new  ways 
and  means  should  be  looked  for. 

PROBLEMS  or  STANVikoiZATXON 

The  advantage!  of  stanidardlzatlon  are  so 
self-evident  that  there  sl^Ould  be  no  prob- 
lems at  all,  neither  polltlcailly  nor  technically. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  military  man  is:  T^e 
■sore  we  standardlae,  the  more  hardware  we 
can  get  for  the  same  money.  The  statesman 
probably  will  say;  The  more  we  standantlM, 
the  1MB  money  we  wlU  have  to  spend  for  the 
uma  hardware.  The  mcmey  saved  in  this 
way  could  b«  used  for  otl^^r  (political)  pur- 
poses. 


ActuaUy,  standardisation  is  not  at  all  com- 
plete In  the  armed  fCM-cea  of  most  western 
countries,  and  much  less  In  NATO.  It  Is  not 
only  that  mUitary  men  are  not  easily  induced 
to  agree  on  weapon  systems  and  equipment. 
This  problem  goes  much  deeper,  down  to  the 
roots  of  our  way  of  life  because  It  affects 
free  enterprise  and  C(Mnpetltlon.  As  a  re- 
sult, technical  standardization  unfortunately 
is  one  of  the  least  successful  features  of  ovir 
alliance.  To  give  a  striking  example:  NATO 
started  with  three  different  types  of  Jeep; 
now  there  are  fourteen.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine 
what  this  alone  means  in  duplication  of  la- 
bor, spare  parts,  storage,  r^alrs,  etc.  As 
there  are  literally  millions  of  technical  parts 
which  make  up  the  equipment  of  modem 
armed  forces  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
much  money  could  be  saved  by  better  co- 
operation. Of  course,  the  NATO  authorities 
have  not  overlooked  this  simple  truth  but  in 
many  respects  the  principles  of  free  econ- 
omy have  proved  stronger. 

In  1951,  NATO  set  up  the  Military  Agency 
for  Standardization  (MAS)  In  London.  This 
has  done  good  work  by  standardizing  rifle 
cartridges,  vehicle  components  and  attach- 
ments, and  some  other  objects.  In  addition. 
It  has  eetabllahed  uniform  specifications  for 
liquid  fuels,  lubricating  oils,  explosives,  bal- 
listics, etc.,  and  the  U.S.  codification  of  equip- 
ment has  been  introduced.  These  are  im- 
portant steps,  of  course.  However,  results  in 
standardizing  equipment  have  been  meager 
when  compared  with  the  Immense  amount 
In  use  and  in  production.  Generally,  the 
blame  for  this  lack  of  success  Is  put  on  the 
wide  geographical  area  covered  by  the  alli- 
ance. This  Is  hardly  valid,  however,  for 
Soviet  Russia  and  Its  satellites  cover  about 
the  same  amount  of  territory,  and  yet  stand- 
ardization of  weapons  and  military  equip- 
ment Is  almost  complete  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
This  pact  Is  organized  In  such  a  way  that  the 
USSR  as  the  hegemonlal  power  has  an  almost 
complete  grip  on  the  armed  forces  and  the 
means  of  production  of  the  satellites.  Be- 
sides, It  has  arranged  prices  and  quotas  so 
that  It  Is  making  a  good  profit  and  getting 
reparations  Indefinitely.  In  NATO,  there  Is 
still  too  much  nationalism  and  Individualism 
of  the  wrong  kind.  Preference  for  one's  own 
Industry  and  endeavors  to  keep  up  one's  own 
technical  development  are  easier  to  under- 
stand. In  any  case  from  a  normal  national 
standpoint.  The  ta&k  before  us  Is  to  find  a 
way  to  adequate  alliance  procedures  without  • 
curtailing  private  enterprise  and  without  en- 
dangering Justified  economic  Interests.  Real- 
izing that  an  overall  solution  Is  not  feasible 
as  things  stand,  the  NATO  authcvlties  have 
taken  quite  a  niunber  of  measriree  In  addi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  MAS. 

ACTUAL   TSCHNOLOOICAL   COOFCRATIOIf   IK   NATO 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  the  Council  may  set  up  such  subsidi- 
ary bodies  as  may  be  necessary.  It  has  done 
so  with  various  groups  of  experts  for  the 
exchange  of  technical  Information,  for  safe- 
guarding the  rights  and  patents  of  Individ- 
uals and  private  firms,  etc.  Moreover,  It  has 
created  the  Advisory  Group  on  Aeronautical 
Research  and  Development  (AGARD)  with 
a  permanent  staff,  located  at  Paris.  It  has 
taken  ov»'  the  SHAPE  Air  Defense  Technical 
Center  in  The  Hague,  and  the  SACLANT 
Anti-Submartne  Warfare  Center  at  La  Spezla. 
As  much  of  tbetr  work  Is  classlfled  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  assess  the  actiial  results  of  these 
agendea.  Their  Influence  can  be  felt,  how- 
ever. In  a  number  of  technical  projects  taken 
up  not  for  the  whole  of  NATO  but  by  groups 
of  (mostly  neighboring)  natioas. 

Tlie  principal  projects  of  that  kind  are: 

The  Flat  O  91,  a  lightweight  tactical  air- 
craft (Italy  and  Germany) , 

The  Br^goet  1160  "AUantte".  a  maritime 
patrol  aircraft  (France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  British  engines) . 


The  Hawk  MissUe,  offered  by  the  USA,  taken 
up  by  5  European  countries,  and  supervised 
by  a  NATO  Hawk  Production  Organization, 

The  Sidewinder  Missile,  offered  by  the  USA 
and  taken  up  by  8  European  countries,  super- 
vised by  a  NATO  Directing  Group  and  Officer, 

The  Mark  44  Antl-Submarine  Torpedo,  of- 
fered by  the  USA  and  manufactured  In  4 
NATO  countries  with  VS.  assistance. 

The  F  104  Starfighter,  manufactured  under 
license  in  Belgium,  Germsuiy,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands  as  well  as  In  Canada. 

NATO  Is  also  sponsoring  over  30  advanced 
studies  at  university  Institutes  In  NATO 
countries.  All  these  activities  are  under  the 
NATO  Armaments  Committee. 

However,  cooperation  between  NATO  mem- 
bers has  not  always  met  with  success.  An 
exaonple  Is  the  attempt  to  develop  a  Brttlsh- 
French-German  armored  vehicle.  At  first.  It 
was  not  possible  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  new  tyi)e  with  the 
British  because  they  wanted  thicker  armor 
and  a  heavier  gun  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
perience in  North  Africa.  As  a  consequence, 
they  designed  a  heavier  tank  of  their  own. 
The  French  and  the  GermEuos  signed  a  con- 
tract under  which  each  country  developed  a 
somewhat  lighter  tank  incorporating  Ger- 
man experience  In  Rtissla.  TTie  two  models 
were  to  be  tested  and  one  to  be  selected  for 
both  ooTintries.  When  the  prototyp^es  were 
ready  and  tested  each  country  preferred  Its 
own  product.  The  contract  turned  out  to  be 
so  vague  that  there  was  no  way  to  enforce  an 
accord,  and  now  each  country  builds  Its  own 
type  of  tank,  fortunately  with  the  same 
gtm  (of  British  make) . 

French  and  German  experts  hold  different 
opinions  on  the  model  which  Is  to  succeed  In 
about  five  years.  That  Is  why  a  new  tank  wUl 
be  developed  by  the  USA  and  by  Germany  to 
be  ready  around  1970.  In  this  vehicle  some 
omnponents  will  be  of  American  make  and 
some  of  German.  At  first,  this  seemed  to  be 
impossible  because  one  country  uses  Inches 
and  pounds,  and  the  other  centimeters  and 
grams,  and  there  are  more  differences  like 
cycles  of  alternating  current  and  threads  of 
screws.  An  agreement  was  reached,  however, 
to  design  the  comp)onents  In  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  removed  In  toto,  and  to  tise  the 
German  (mtematlonal)  thread  where  they 
are  put  together.  This  Is  a  good  example  for 
the  kind  of  difficulties  which  wlU  crop  up  In 
technological  coop>eratlon  across  the  frontiers, 
and  how  they  can  be  eased  untU  radioal 
measures  can  be  taken  to  abolish  them 
altogether. 

WlUiln  the  European  Eoonamic  Com- 
munity, there  are  fewer  purely  technical 
problems,  and  the  economic  oims  Aould  be 
easier  to  solve.  There  are  so  many  private 
Interests  to  be  considered,  however,  that  e.g. 
the  Federal  Republic  only  now  has  begim  to 
get  some  order  into  the  means  at  land  trans- 
port of  Its  armed  forces.  The  number  of 
basic  types  of  trucks  will  be  reduced  to  three 
(4  tons.  7  tons,  and  10  tons)  with  as  many 
•tandardlzad  components  as  possible.  Five 
large  autcxnoblle  manufacturers  have  estab- 
lUhed  a  conunon  office  for  this  development 
which  will  be  financed  by  the  tOnlstry  of  Dft- 
fenae  partly  at  least.  Another  firm  will 
punue  the  same  line  of  development  at  Its 
own  oosts. 

Another  step  In  the  right  direction  Is  the 
development  of  a  new  Jeep  undertaken  by 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  Twelve  flizos 
wUl  cooperate  In  two  groups  to  produce  two 
modals  whicb  will  oompeta  for  selectloo. 
The  coatxact  la  aald  to  b«  «»tertt^t  that 
one  model  only  will  go  Into  maas  psoductloii. 

(SmBAIi  aCLBB  >OK  TICBIfOLOGICAI, 
COOPKBATION 

From  the  ample  eq;>erlenoe  alraady  gained 
In  NATO,  a  number  at  ooodnatona  for  an 
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Unproved  technological  coopermtlon  can  be 
drawn: 

a)  tbere  ■bould  be  general  guidance  for. 
and  BupervlBion  of  all  larger  tecbnlcal  proj- 
ects, like  weapcm  •ystema,  more  Intricate 
equipment,  etc. 

b)  as  a  rule,  research  should  be  cmducted 
on  as  broad  a  basis  as  possible  because  no- 
body can  ever  be  sure  beforebaoid  where  a 
brealcthrougb  might  be  achieved.  But — and 
that  Is  the  difficulty  In  countries  with  a  free 
economy  and  open  competition — results 
should  be  made  available  to  all  concerned 
and  Interested  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Soviets,  of  course) . 

c)  development  should  generally  proceed 
c«i  more  than  one  line  In  order  to  have 
healthy  competition  but  also  with  the  ex- 
change of  results  and  the  firm  understanding 
on  the  selection  after  the  tests  of  the  various 
models  have  been  finished. 

d)  as  to  manufacture,  one  model  only 
should  be  built,  but  If  possible  by  various 
firms  In  several  coxintrles.  under  license. 

This  presupposes  an  authority  which  can 
speak  and  act  In  the  name  of  all  govern- 
ments concerned.  The  Armaments  Commit- 
tee U  a  beginning  In  that  dlrecUon.  espe- 
cially with  Its  groups  for  the  exchange  of 
technical  Information  and  for  the  protection 
of  Individual  rights.  But  as  far  as  can  be 
seen  it  Is  not  strong  enough  to  give  general 
guidance  and  exercise  supervision  In  the 
whole  field  of  weapons'  selection,  design,  and 
manufacture.  In  any  case.  It  evidently  has 
little  Influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  ex- 
perts of  the  various  countries  concerning 
the  military  requirements  for  new  weapon 
systems.  So  far.  not  a  single  aU-NATO  ays- 
tern  has  been  selected  or  produced.  Yet  the 
most  Important  step  wUl  be  to  bring  about 
a  unanimous  decision  on  the  types  to  be 
manuXactured. 

To  take  the  case  of  the  armored  vehicles: 

Of  cotirse,  there  might  be  need  for  two  or 
even  more  different  types  for  all  the  condi- 
tions of  warfare  possible  In  the  NATO  area 
and  In  all  the  places  where  NATO  members 
might  have  to  operate.  The  Armaments 
Committee  must  have  the  power  to  bring  to- 
gether the  best  experts  to  form  an  armored 
warfare  committee,  with  the  task  flrsi;  to 
clarify  the  main  ideas  and  then  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  types  which  wil  be 
needed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  tiiese 
typea  ahould  form  one  "famUy  with  as  many 
Tinlform  components  (like  engines  or  at  least 
eyllnden.  radio  and  other  equipment,  etc)  as 
possible. 

At  present,  we  are  still  far  from  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  Even  If  the  military  should 
come  to  a  complete  agreement,  enoiigh  eco- 
nomic problems  will  remain  to  be  solved. 
Success  or  failure  In  one  of  the  greater  proj- 
ects ml^t  make  or  break  a  private  firm. 
Therefore  procedvires  to  safeguard  their  J\u- 
tUled  Intereets  will  have  to  be  improved.  In 
view  of  the  very  high  costs  of  models  half- 
flnlshed  and  then  scrapped  (to  name  only 
the  British  "Blue  Streak"  and  the  TSR  3 
supersonic  plane)  It  seems  only  right  that 
the  governments  should  finance  part  at  least 
of  these  developments,  either  directly  to 
thstr  nationals  or  thiough  the  Armameats 
Oonunlttee  for  all  NATO  project*.  That  this 
la  a  practicable  way  has  been  proved  by  the 
C9n5tructlon  of  over  200  alrflalds  financed  by 
the  NATO  Infrastructure  Committee,  and  of 
over  6.000  miles  of  pipelines  by  the  NATO 
PlpeUne  Conunlttee.  not  to  mention  radar 
tnstallatlona,  communications.  NADOE  and 
other  projects. 

Inddentalty.  In  the  TSR  2  project,  almost 
half  a  bUlloa  dollaiv  were  Invested  and  lost. 
This  demonstrates  better  than  any  thing 
bow  much  motley  can  be  saved  by  a  closer 
cooperation  In  the  purely  technical  field 
alone. 

JOINT  FKODVCnOM 

Thsre  will  be  more  pi«tal«ms  If  one  model 
only  la  to  be  manufactured  but  In  several 


countries  under  license.  The  firms  will  have 
to  be  selected  Impartially,  taking  Into  ac- 
count their  contribution  to  the  development, 
their  economic  situation  and  possibly  that 
oi  their  coxintry.  too.  What  Is  needed  la  a 
kind  of  NATO  OECD  (Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development)  eval- 
uating the  Individual  and  general  economic 
situation.  Although  the  actual  OECD  has 
no  power  of  command  and  can  give  advice 
only.  It  has  acquired  considerable  authority 
and  Is  doing  good  work.  The  basis  for  such 
a  NATO  organization  Is  already  In  existence 
In  the  shape  of  the  Division  of  Production. 
Logistics  and  Infrastructiire  under  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Oeneral  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  Alliance  for  the  equipment  of  Its  forces. 
However,  he  cannot  do  enough  unless  backed 
up  by  all  the  major  governments.  This  has 
been  done  in  some  fields  only  (mostly  In- 
frastructure) .  For  research,  development 
and  manufacture  he  still  lacks  the  neces- 
sary authority.  Technological  cooperation 
greatly  depends  on  political  harmony.  This 
also  applies  to  the  urgently  needed  stream- 
lining of  measurements,  weights,  etc.  This 
will  be  a  major  task  in  view  of  Its  almost 
prohibitive  costs,  but  some  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made  even  In  this  respect.  It  will 
have  to  be  Implemented  by  agreements  on 
methods  of  management  and  production, 
specifications  for  raw  and  basic  materials, 
and  even  by  establishing  unambiguous  tech- 
nical (and  political)  definitions  In  the  var- 
ious languages.  A  reliable  common  vocab- 
ulary Is  at  least  as  necessary  as  \inlform 
measurements,  etc.  for  mlsimderstandlngs 
between  people  can  do  more  harm  than  badly 
working  engines. 

HOW  TO  PEOCCED 

To  execute  all  these  meastires  will  neces- 
sitate an  Immense  amount  of  work  and  will 
need  very  much  oonunon  sense.  Alone  find- 
ing out  the  optlmiun  of  what  can  be  done 
at  present,  and  to  get  It  going,  will  be  quite 
a  task.  A  fiexlble  procedure  will  meet  the 
situation  best,  using  short  or  long  steps  ac- 
cording to  the  clrciunstances.  In  any  case, 
there  has  to  be  a  determined  will  behind  It. 
and  that  can  be  provided  only  from  the  po- 
Utlcal  side. 

In  this  Interlacing  of  technical  and  politi- 
cal aspects  It  will  be  advantageous  to  utilize 
the  human  factor  to  the  full.  This  can  be 
done  by  exchanging  experts  and  by  giving 
men  from  the  smaller  countries  opportuni- 
ties to  keep  In  tooch  with  modem  develop- 
ments In  the  USA  as  the  leading  power  of 
the  Alliance  not  only  In  military  strength 
but  also  In  technical  know-how  and  scien- 
tific achievements.  If  there  should  be  any 
objections  because  of  secrecy,  natlonallam. 
etc.,  the  Integrated  staffs  and  establishments 
of  NATO  will  serve  as  examples  how  these 
obstacles  can  be  overcome.  The  Americans 
have  the  great  advantage  that  the  atmos- 
phere In  their  scientific  Institutes  and  their 
Industrial  plans  mostly  Is  more  congenial 
and  easy  than  over  here  In  Kurope.  This  fact 
can  be  a  considerable  help  In  foeterlng  an 
"Atlantic  spirit"  as  It  already  exists  among 
military  men  of  all  the  armed  fm-ces  con- 
cerned. 

The  Importance  of  sharing  technical 
knowledge  was  clearly  shown  In  the  de- 
bates following  the  official  declaration  of  the 
newly  elected  government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  in  the  late  fall  of  1965. 
All  parties  and  politicians  were  agreed  that 
Germany  should  not  strive  for  the  possession 
of  nxiclear  weapons,  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming American  strength  In  this  respect 
and  the  eiose  ties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. However,  repeatedly  genuine  fear  was 
expressed  that  Germany  would  completely 
b*  left  behind  In  peaceful  nuclear  develop- 
ment, too.  This  Is  a  moot  point,  of  course, 
on  account  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  and 
also  Soviet  propaganda.     As  things  stand, 


keeping  this  knowledge  reserved  for  national 
purposes  only  will  help  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese.  But  It  is  the  Alliance  which 
shoiild  profit  from  It.  Its  coheslcm  and 
strength  will  probably  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant factor  for  the  future  of  our  peoples. 
Every  single  human  contact  can  help  to 
cement  It.  E^cchan^e  of  personnel  will  be 
made  easier  by  acknowledging  each  other's 
examinations,  diplomas,  etc.  This  will  take 
some  effort,  too.  Judging  frcHn  experience  in 
Germany.  Any  way  of  bringing  nationals  of 
the  various  countries  together  should  be 
fostered  because  it  will  pay  In  the  long  run. 
The  exchange  of  Ideas  will  also  help.  That 
is  why  no  mwe  America  Houses  should  b« 
shut  down.  They  are  doing  excellent  work 
for  Improving  mutual  knowledge.  Learning 
languages  is  a  final  point.  The  German 
Armed  Forces  have  shown  what  can  be  done. 
Thoiisands  of  their  men  have  already  at- 
tended American  service  classes  without  un- 
due difficulties. 

coiTCLinuoiv 

Oxir  c(»nmon  aim  Is  making  NATO  stronger, 
as  It  Is  the  best  guarantee  for  our  future. 
Technological  co<^>eratlon  Is  only  one  of  the 
ways  to  this  aim.  and  it  Is  still  far  from  sat- 
isfactory. Much  can  be  done  to  improve  it 
but  this  win  greatly  depend  on  political  de- 
velopments. There  will  be  whole-hearted 
cooperation  from  Germany  because  It  has 
realized  that  the  old  Ideas  of  complete  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  action  are  out- 
of-date  in  the  Atomic  Age.  Liberty  can  be 
preserved  only  in  a  firm  alliance  of  re- 
sponsible nations. 

P.  Rttge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] for  making  an  analysis  of  Admiral 
Ruge's  statement.  A  member  of  our 
committee  on  NATO,  he  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Commltte. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
found  a  number  of  very  useful  and  prac- 
tical ideas  in  the  paper  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  NATO  and  Atlantic  com- 
munity by  retired  Vice  Admiral  Ruge  of 
the  West  German  Navy. 

To  begin  with.  I  support  the  admiral's 
conce]?t  that  NATO  Is  sm  alliance  con- 
cluded for  an  indefinite  period  with  the 
provision  that  a  member  can  leave  after 
1969,  but  in  the  hope  that  none  will 
chose  to  do  so.  It  also  appears  to  me 
that  the  admiral's  basic  thought  is  clear; 
that  is,  that  for  an  alliance  to  be  main- 
tained it  is  necessary  for  it  to  develop 
into  closer  cooperation.  Failing  that 
closer  collaboration,  ineffectiveness  and 
erosion  are  likely  to  set  in. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  Is  prob- 
ably appropriate  to  note  that  Admiral 
Ruge's  paper  Is  largely — almost  entire- 
ly— devoted  to  the  military  aspects  of 
NATO.  This  is  understandable  and  Is 
fully  appreciated  in  view  of  the  admiral's 
technical  and  professional  experience. 
But  for  the  total  evsduation  of  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  diplomatic  values  to  be 
derived  from  the  NATO  Alliance,  both 
his  paper  and  clearly  my  commentary 
approach  but  a  single  aspect  of  the 
NATO  problem.  I  also  admire  Admiral 
Ruge's  candid  reference  to  the  possible 
c(Hnpetltion  of  private  Interests  in  dif- 
ferent countries  In  the  economic  sphere. 
To  recognize  that  this  dlfBculty  exists 
also  In  the  military  weapons  and  equip- 


ment sphere  is  to  take  i  significant  first 
step.  For  we  all  realiae  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  identify  the  problem  before  we 
can  move  successfully  1)1  finding  a  solu- 
tion. I 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  obvious  to  the 
careful  reader  who  Is  conversant  with 
the  whole  of  the  NATK)  recommenda- 
tions that  several  of  th^  arguments  and 
the  general  ratlonsde  Of  the  admiral's 
paper  are  to  a  degree  applicable  to  the 
other  nonmilitary  aspects  of  the  NATO 
community.  The  problttn  of  the  stand- 
ardization of  military  weapons  and 
equipment  has  an  immediate  and  direct 
bearing  on  the  matter  of  cost.  As  It  is 
well  known  that  as  every  NATO  member 
state  has  its  own  budgetary  problems, 
the  reduction  of  costs,  while  still  main- 
taining adequate  security,  is  something 
that  can  be  warmly  embraced  by  each  of 
the  member  states.  Thus,  the  reduction 
in  the  large  number  of  yodels  and  types 
of  weapons,  equipment  and  vehicles  is 
highly  desirable.  I  hope  that  much  fur- 
ther progress  along  thJ5  line  can  be 
made.  The  existing  mlUtary  agency  for 
standardization  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  accomplishments  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  urged  to  even  greater 
efforts.  I  feel  the  same  way  about  the 
advisory  group  on  aeronautical  research 
and  development.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  standardization  can  be  speeded  up. 

I  must  refer  to  Admiral  Ruge's  expo- 
sition about  the  unhappy  consequences 
of  the  U.S.  administration's  elTorts  to 
embody  the  concept  of  multilateral 
forces— MLF.  One  cannot  but  regret 
the  haste  and  the  lack  of  consideration 
of  the  other  allies'  positions  which  was 
exhibited  by  the  U.S.  administration  at 
the  time  of  the  Nassau  Conference  de- 
cision on  Skybolt  ajid  other  weapons. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  thp  results  of  tills 
meeting  and  of  the  ill-c(^nceived  pressure 
for  MLF  had  the  result:  In  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  NATO  allies  of  delaying 
and  damaging  Joint  defense  measures. 

Several  of  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions of  Admiral  Ruge  I  find  to  be  emi- 
nently logical.  One  is  that  to  Improve 
technological  cooperatlc^  within  NATO, 
research  should  be  condikcted  on  as  broad 
a  basis  as  possible.  Development  of 
models  of  wei4x>ns  and  an  ultimate  de- 
cision for  the  production  of  one  model 
can  very  well  avoid  nationalistic  objec- 
tions by  licensing  the  production  of  such 
Items  In  several  different  countries. 
Admiral  Ruge  asserts  that  approximately 
$500  million  was  invested  and  lost  by 
the  scrapping  of  the  supersonic  plane — 
TSR-2— project.  [ 

I  think  we  should  aU  'be  heartened  by 
Admiral  Ruge's  conclusion,  that  Is,  of 
wholehearted  technological  coopera- 
tion by  Germany  to  pr^^rve  a  firm  alli- 
ance of  responsible  nattons. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yl^^  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


SISTER   M.    IONATIAJ  '  APOSTLE    OF 
ALCOHOLICS  ANONYMOUS 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ahnost 
everyone  has  heard  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, an  organization  dedicated  to  help- 
ing reliabilltate  the  sick  alcoholic.  But 
fewer  people  have  ever  heard  of  Sister 
M.  Ignatia,  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of 
the  organization.  Before  her  death.  Sis- 
ter Ignatia  was  instrumental  In  the 
founding  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and 
in  making  it  a  success. 

Sister  Ignatia  was  bom  In  County 
Mayo,  Ireland.  At  the  age  of  six  she 
came  to  America  with  her  family  to  set- 
tle in  Cleveland.  In  1914  she  received 
the  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Augustine  and  rose  in  this  order  to  the 
position  of  registrar  at  St.  Thomas  Hos- 
pital in  Akron,  Ohio. 

There  she  met  the  men  who  were  to 
become  the  founders  of  Alcoholics  Anon- 
ymous, known  as  Dr.  Bob  and  Bill  W., 
In  keeping  with  the  AA  principle  of 
anonsrmity.  Motivated  by  their  own 
failure  because  of  alcoholism,  the  br(ricer 
and  the  doctor  had  been  working  on  a 
new  method  of  rehabilitating  alcoholics. 
Dr.  Bob,  who  was  a  staff  surgeon  at  St. 
Thomas  Hospital,  asked  Sister  Ignatia 
if  she,  as  registrar  of  the  hospital,  could 
help  by  providing  a  private  room  for 
an  alcoholic  patient.  At  that  time  alco- 
holics were  admitted  only  to  jails  and 
workhouses,  but  Sister  Ignatia,  sensing 
that  personal  treatinent  for  alcoholics 
would  be  effective  as  well  as  humane, 
prepared  a  bed  in  the  hospital  fof  Dr. 
Bob's  first  patient. 

Luckily,  Sister  Ignatla's  Mother  Su- 
perior approved  of  her  gesture  and  sui>- 
ported  her  in  the  task  of  making  St. 
Thomas  Hospital  in  Akron  the  first  in- 
stitution in  the  world  to  have  a  perma- 
nent hospital  plan  for  alcoholics. 

Despite  the  fact  that  initial  progress 
was  slow  and  that  there  was  little  public 
support  for  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Sis- 
ter Ignatia  directed  this  pioneer  project 
in  alcoholic  reliabilitation  with  great 
dedication.  She  continued  this  woiic — 
and  made  it  a  project  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity — ^untll  a  few  months  before  her 
death. 

In  1952  Sister  Ignatia  opened  a  second 
alcoholic  ward  at  St.  "NHncent  Hospital, 
in  her  hometown  of  Cleveland,  called 
the  Rosary  Hall  Solarium.  At  Rosary 
Hall  alone  she  treated  more  than  10,000 
alcoholic  patients.  The  results  of  this 
treatment  rewarded  Sister  Ignatla's  faith 
In  Dr.  Bob's  humane  method  of  dealing 
with  alcoholics;  65  percent  of  her  pa- 
tients were  completely  restored  to  normal 
lives — free  from  the  degrading  and  de- 
structive burden  of  alcoholism.  Those 
who  had  been  cured  helped  to  spread  the 
humane  therapy  of  Rosary  Hall  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous fellowship  has  become  worldwide, 
as  well  and  Sister  Ignatla's  Rosary  Hall 
in  Cleveland  now  f  imctions  as  a  training 
center  and  clearinghouse  for  rehabili- 
tated alcoholics  from  all  over  the  free 
world. 

The  cofounders  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous were  wise  to  choose  Sister  Ignatia 
as  a  partner  in  their  venture.  We  In 
Cleveland  are  proud  of  the  good  work 
of  Rosary  Hall  in  restoring  an  increas- 
ingly large  number  of  citizens  to  useful 


lives.  And  we  mourn  the  passing  of  Sis- 
ter Ignatia — the  foimder  of  Rosary  Hall 
and  an  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  Alcc^ollcs  Anonymous. 


RECENT  REGIONAL  AIR  CARGO 
WORKSHOPS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogartt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tre- 
mendous breakthrough  in  the  volume 
of  goods  now  being  carried  by  air  and 
the  need  for  a  better  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation and  for  more  cooperative  solu- 
tions of  air  cargo  transportation  prob- 
lems as  among  carriers,  shippers,  and 
the  Interested  governmental  regulatory 
bodies  has  been  recognized  by  the  series 
of  regional  air  cargo  workshops  recently 
inaugurated  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  Civil  Aenmautlcs  Board  and  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  of  course,  has 
regulatory  and  promotional  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  development 
of  air  cargo  transportation  and  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  League  is  an  organization 
of  major  industrial  shippers.  The  first 
of  the  five  planned  workshcv  sessions 
was  held  September  20-21  in  Seattle. 
In  his  address  to  the  400  workshop  par- 
ticipants in  Seattle,  Vice  Chairman 
Robert  T.  Murphy  traced  the  dramatic 
500-percent  growth  In  air  cargo  volume 
In  recent  years  and  noted  the  present 
availability  of  new  jet  aircraft,  on  hand 
and  on  order,  which  can  accommodate 
the  air  cargo  growth  which  is  expected 
to  continue  at  a  similar  pace  in  future 
years.  As  the  Vice  Chairman  explains, 
the  purpose  of  this  series  of  five  work- 
shops, to  be  held  at  five  cities  through- 
out the  country,  \s  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate forum  and  base  for  a  continuing 
dialog  among  carriers,  shippers,  and  the 
Board  to  better  appreciate  one  another's 
problems  and  to  arrive  at  mutually  ad- 
vantageous solutions  on  an  Infomud 
basis. 

I  deem  this  a  highly  commendable 
endeavor  in  a  vital  area — namely,  trans- 
portation— which  Is  of  direct  concern 
to  consumers,  producers,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment I  therefore  include  Vice 
Chairman  Murphy's  address  on  this 
topical  subject  in  the  Corgrkssionai. 
Record. 

RKKAKKS  BT  THX  HONOaABLX  BOBEST  T.  Klint- 

PHT,   Vice   CBAnuiAN,   Civn.  Aeronautics 

BOABS.  AT  THE  FlKST.  CAB-NTTL  Bbcional 

Aib    Caego    Wokksbop,    Sxatii.x.    Waaa., 

SzpmcBXE  20.  1060 

Economic  forecasters  of  the  conservative 
variety  tell  us  that  the  greatest  potential 
area  for  airline  growth  and  Increased  profit- 
ability lies  in  the  transportation  of  foods 
or  property.  I  believe  them.  That  is  why  I 
am  here  today,  at  my  own  specific  request. 
to  work  with  you  In  launching  this  flxBt  of 
the  Air  Cargo  Workshops  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  National  Industrial  Trafflo  League  and 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board.  It  is  the  Board's 
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hope  tb&t  Uirough  these  lorums  we  can  pro- 
aoot*  «  broader  iwderst&nding  of  the  air 
ftvlgbt  bTislness.  not  only  within  the  Board 
ttatit  and  the  alrUne  Indtwtry,  but  most  Im- 
portantly, among  the  pr««*nt  and  future 
users  of  these  services. 

My  concern  with  air  freight  and  air  cargo 
has  continued  since  the  time  In  the  late 
Fifties  when  tb«  Avlattcm  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  for  which 
\  was  then  serving  as  Counsel,  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  relating  to  the  feasibility  of 
a  Government  guaranty  loan  program  for  the 
acquisition  of  modem  all-cargo  aircraft  by 
our  natliMial  air  transportation  industry.  At 
that  time  the  continued  viability  of  the  all- 
cargo  carriers  was  in  some  doubt  as  well  as 
the  ability  of  the  combination  carriers  to 
achieve  the  great  breakthrough  in  the  trsjis- 
portatlon  of  air  freight  so  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  some  of  the  moet  learned  air  trsJis- 
portatlon  experts.  But  It  was  the  confident 
view  of  Senator  Mjkx  Monsonky.  the  able 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  that  with 
the  advent  of  more  appropriate  aljxraft  types 
and  the  development  of  Improved  ground 
handling  systems,  the  air  freight  break- 
through was  inevitable.  The  passage  of  time 
has  proven  him  so  right  in  this  area  of  air 
txwispartatlan  as  it  has  in  so  many  others  to 
wt:^eh  he  has  devoted  his  Iarsi|hted  leader- 
ship, and  talent. 

I  scarcely  need  cite  more  than  a  few  statis- 
tics to  this  group  to  clearly  demonstrate  the 
soiindness  of  that  position.  In  the  last  ten 
years  domestic  cargo  ton-mlles  have  in- 
creased almost  500  percent.  Prudent  esti- 
mates place  the  growth  In  the  next  ten  years 
at  200  perctist,  not  only  In  terms  of  cargo 
ton-mlles,  but  also  In  tetms  of  absolute  t.ons 
of  goods  nwved.  Modem  Jet  aircraft  de- 
signed for  carriage  of  freight  are  available. 
Our  airline  industry  has  already  Invested  In 
and  Is  committed  to  buy  Jet  freighter  air- 
craft valued  at  nearly  91.3  billion — and  that 
figure  does  not  Include  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars committed  to  terminal  and  loading  fa- 
elUtlea.  Th«  newer  stretch  version  Jets  will 
provide  cubic  capacity  equal  to  their  lift  ca- 
pacity. Carriers  will  be  able  to  accept  many 
categories  of  lower  density  freight  which  will 
permit  them  to  penetrate  new  markets.  At 
aukjor  alrportB  throughout  the  country 
(telgbt  tarmlnal  facilities  are  being  expanded 
and  KTitomatcd.  I  have  visited  some  of  them 
in  recent  weeks — at  Boston,  Washington,  San 
Francisco  and  Spokane.  I  have  been  Un- 
preaaed  with  the  tremendous  Improvements 
made  in  terminal  mechanization  during  the 
pmat  few  years  during  which  ground  handling 
systems  and  equipment  have  become  more 
and  aaore  sophisticated.  The  "cargo  break- 
out" la  here — the  "cargo  breakthrough"  is 
certainly  well  on  its  way. 
If  things  are  going  ao  wall,  why  then  do 
*  we  need  to  convene  this  Workshop  today  in 
the  famous  port  of  Seattle?  Tills  great  port 
has  Almost  doubled  its  air  freight  tonnage 
In  the  itmt  five  years.  It  Is  a  transportation 
oentw  or  significant  importance  to  all  trans- 
portatloo  modes.  It  Is  a  gatsmty  to  the 
gie»t  Northwest  and  to  Alaska  and,  Inoraaa- 
mgky.  to  the  Orient.  It  U  the  industrial 
««nt<r  of  th«  boms  state  of  that  great  trans- 
portation leader.  Senator  Wakkzk  O.  Mao- 
irusON,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Conunerce 
Cunmlttee.  It  Is  a  port  where  all  trans- 
portatlcm  services  are  expanding  and  grow- 
ing each  year  Tinder  the  intelligent  and  far- 
slgBted  leadership  of  local  authorities.  One 
cannot  imagine  a  more  appropriate  place  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  psjrtldpate 
with  Interested  citizens  on  a  local  level  In  a 
fre*  exchange  of  information  and  vt«wa 
designed  to  lead  to  more  enlightened  regula- 
tion. For  there  Is  a  need  for  more  coordina- 
tion between  shippers,  carrlen,  forwarders 
and  the  Oovemmental  regulat<vy  body. 

No  Item  of  air  frelgbt — inanimate  object 
that  It  Is— decides  by  Itself  that  it  will  travel 
by  air  and  Independently  delivers  Itself  to 


and  from  the  airport  as  is  the  case  with 
passenger  traffic.  The  decision  to  move  by 
air  in  the  freight  business  Involves  more 
complexities  than  In  the  passenger  business. 
That  decision  docs  not  necessarily  depend 
solely  on  the  availability  of  an  aircraft  or 
even  on  the  availability  of  a  reasonable 
charge.  It  is  a  decision  frequently  enmeshed 
in  shlftper  calculations  turning  on  distribu- 
tion costs,  distribution  time  deadlines,  on 
Inventory  control,  warehousing  practices  and 
other  related  Industrial  factors.  Earlier  this 
summer  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Ken 
Fraser,  the  General  Traffic  Manager  fa:  the 
RaythecMi  Comi>any.  at  their  plant  at  Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts,  and  came  away  with  that 
impression  Indelibly  engraved  upon  my  mind. 
In  my  Judgment,  therefore,  selling  air  freight 
is  a  more  difficult  task  than  merchandising 
passenger  air  transportation.  And  it  is 
equally  evident  that  the  encouragement  of 
the  greater  use  of  air  freight  can  only  come 
about  through  a  better  understanding  and 
a  greater  degree  of  coordination  among  the 
shippers,  carriers  and  the  regulatory  body 
responsible  for  Its  promotion  and  develop- 
ment. 

Consequently,  the  Board  is  coeponsorlng 
these  Workshops  so  as  to  provide  a  medium 
for  an  analysis  of  the  various  problems  as 
each  of  us  see  tbecn  and,  hopefully,  to  bring 
about  on  a  cooperative  basis  some  common- 
sense  solutions  to  them. 

Some  issues  of  major  concern  and  interest 
to  you  may  relate  directly  to  tariffs  and  car- 
ried agreements  which  are  wholly  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  Presvunably, 
we  could,  by  Government  flat,  pass  upon  and 
establiah  the  rules  of  the  game.  However, 
this  approach  is  one  which  the  Board  con- 
sciously does  not  choose  to  foUow  because  It 
does  not  presume  an  omniscience  In  a  rapidly 
changing  axid  highly  complex  economic  area. 
Rather,  we  seek  to  engage  in  what  our  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  "creative  Federal- 
ism" and  what  our  distinguished  Chairman, 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  has  called  "regulation  by 
consensus."  Earlier  this  siunmer  I  had  oc- 
casion to  state  to  the  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents  that  the  Board  is  pleased  with 
the  continuing  dialogue  between  the  carriers 
and  the  agents'  organization  looking  toward 
the  reeolution  of  some  problems  of  long 
standing.    At  that  time  I  stated  that : 

"If  the  carriers  and  the  agents  can  achieve 
a  satisfactory  ordering  of  their  respective 
interests,  such  a  result  would  be  preferable 
to  requiring  the  Board  to  impoee  Its  own 
Judgment  .  .  .  naturally  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  exercise  the  responsibility  dele- 
gated to  us  by  the  Congress  .  .  .,  but  we  are 
also  desirous  that  you  seek  to  achieve  mu- 
tually satisfactory  agreements  with  the  car- 
riers in  the  first  Instance." 

This  approach  applies  equally  to  facilitat- 
ing a  better  functioning  of  our  air  cargo 
system.  Hc^>efuUy.  the  Wc«kBhop  program 
may  move  ua  in  that  direction. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  Board  does  not  seek 
to  arrogate  to  Itself  the  totality  of  expertise 
in  the  field  In  which  you  gentlemen  can  so 
proi>«rly  consider  yourselves  to  be  highly 
qualified.  We  believe  that  the  public  inter- 
est can  be  best  served  if  we  can  make  oiir 
views  known  to  you  Informally  to  such  ex- 
tent as  we  properly  can  and  to  permit  you 
to  Iron  out  your  problems  In  an  Informal 
mannAr  with  soch  ssslstance  as  we  may  law- 
fully provide.  Such  a  course  of  action  is  far 
better  than  permitting  a  hardening  of  posi- 
tions betwean  shippers  and  carriers  with  re- 
course to  the  lengthy,  costly  and  not  so 
satisfactory  solutions  resulting  from  the 
formal  hearing  process  before  the  Board. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  we  are  here 
M  a  participant  in  thsae  Workshops — that  we 
do  not  propose  to  dictate  to  you  in  the  Work- 
rtiop  dlscuselons  We  encourage  you  to  speak 
freely  and  frankly  about  your  needs  as  you 
see  them,  your  desires — both  the  present  and 
the  future.    Such  a  dialogue  can  lead  to  a 


better  appreciation  of  one  another's  prob- 
lems. We  should  be  able  to  leave  with  an 
enlightened  understanding  which  will  in 
turn  lead  to  appropriate  solutions  which  can 
be  implemented  in  our  mutual  Interest.  We 
regard  our  role  here  today  as  part  of  the  di- 
rection given  to  lis  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  the  development  of 
air  transportation.  We  are  convinced  that 
through  these  discussions  the  carriers  will 
learn  much  about  the  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers and,  perhaps  more  important  to 
them,  they  will  leam  much  about  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  potential  customers. 

The  Board's  earnest  desire  that  these 
Workshops  be  productive  of  some  measurable 
public  good  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
each  Board  Member  has  independently 
chosen  to  attend  one  of  the  five  Workshop 
programs.  You  may  not  necessarily  find 
that  particularly  Impressive  nor  think  that 
we  should  be  commended  for  attending  a 
function  which  is  so  Important  to  each  of 
you.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  overall 
workload  confronting  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  these  days — and  we  are  a  relatively 
small  agency  with  manifold  duties  to  dis- 
charge— I  do  think  this  is  a  definite  mani- 
festation of  the  Board's  desire  that  these  co- 
operative efforts  be  fruiftul  ones. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  specific  matter  of 
Interest;  namely,  the  subject  of  contalneri2»- 
tion.  This  aspect  of  the  air  freight  business 
has  interested  and  concerned  me  over  the 
last  five  years.  The  Board  has.  I  believe  it  U 
fair  to  say.  "nagged"  the  air  carriers  over  the 
last  few  years  about  this  subject.  We  au- 
thorized dlsctisslons  among  the  carriers  some 
time  ago  to  pursue  standardization  of  con- 
tainers and  rate  Incentives  for  use  of  con- 
tainers. The  carriers  held  discussions  for 
more  than  a  year  in  developing  the  con- 
tainerization  program.  The  discussions 
were  held  with  Board  sanction  and  with  ob- 
servers present  from  the  Board's  staff.  Ship- 
pers were  given  opportunities  to  present  their 
views. 

The  Board  now  has  before  It  an  intercar- 
rier  agreement  providing  attractive  discounts 
from  both  general  and  specific  commodity 
rates  for  the  unitization  of  shipments  into 
one  of  four  standard  container  sizes.  Al- 
though I  personally  have  not  always  been 
overly  Impressed  by  the  expedition  with 
which  these  carrier  agreements  have  been 
reached,  I  do  believe  the  total  effort  expended 
upon  this  program  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  Oovernment  promotion  and  if  you  will, 
guidance.  In  an  area  where  we  who  are  con- 
cerned with  air  transportation  might  well 
have  fallen  behind  contalnerlzatlon  develop- 
ments In  other  transp>ortation  modes.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  In  arriving  at  these 
agreements  without  resort  to  more  formal 
processes.  Although  the  present  agreements 
may  well  call  for  change  in  the  future  as  we 
leam  from  experience,  the  carriers  are  to  be 
oommended  on  what  has  been  accomplished 
thus  far. 

I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  you  today 
that  the  agreements  have  been  approved  by 
the  Board  and  I  would  expect  that  the  new 
tariffs  win  become  effective  sometime  before 
the  end  of  October. 

Routine  shippers  of  good,  hard  freight  will 
realize  savings  of  35  percent  or  more  below 
present  air  freight  rates  by  making  full  use 
of  the  container  program.  These  larger  sav- 
ings will  be  realized  on  high  density  ship- 
ments. In  the  ground  handling  phase  of  air 
freight,  the  program  will  save  time  and  pro- 
mote greater  efficiency  because  containers 
will  be  "built  up"  at  the  shipper's  own  plant 
for  more  direct  delivery  to  planeslde. 

I  cite  the  total  effort  In  this  program  es 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry — in  this  case,  the  OAB 
and  the  nation's  alrtlass — can  do  to  promote 
progress  and  development.  Not  through  the 
usual  formal  Judge  and  Jury  role  for  the  reg- 
ulatory agency,  but  with  the  Government  In 


a  working  partner  role,  ^ffla  at  the  OAB  be- 
lieve the  approach  taksn|  by  the  Board  In 
the  case  of  the  ooatalnterlzatlon  program 
makes  sense.  We  think  It  works.  We  also 
think  there  are  probably  many  other  items 
we  should  be  helping  on,  and  ttiat's  why  we 
are  all  here  today.  ' 

May  I  conclude  these  Mmarks  by  urging 
^e  shipper  representatives  In  particular  to 
make  full  use  of  these  wfarkshope.  I  know 
that  both  the  carrier  repraosntatlvee  and  our 
Board  people  are  particularly  anxious  to  lis- 
ten to  your  views  and  suggestions.  And  re- 
member that  the  dialogue  which  we  initiate 
here  need  not  end  when  the  Workshops  are 
concluded,  for  if  you  will  get  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  appropriate  airline  people 
with  whom  you  should  dc«J,  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  views  and  crltfadsma  can  be  car- 
ried on  long  after  we  have  folded  our  tents 
and  departed.  In  this  cohnectlon,  I  under- 
stand that  a  written  summary  of  the  round- 
table  sessions  will  be  pimared  and  these 
materials  will  be  made  avsiijfable  to  each  reg- 
istrant sometime  toward  tbb  end  of  the  year. 
Our  Board  hopes  and  expects  that  we  can 
generate  a  dynamic  synthesis  which  can  help 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  our  air  transportation 
system  for  freight  and  c^go.  That  result 
depends  on  how  well  all  qf  ua  use  the  op- 
portunity which  Is  here  provided. 


■        I' 

TWENTY-FIVE  THOU^WD  DOLLARS 
GROUP  LIFE  IN^tlRANCE  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  ARAfflD  FORCES 

Mr.    MATSUNAOA.  j  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentJe- 
man  from  Tennessee  IW:.  Pulton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tbls  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  ezitaneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ttf  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  "rennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  owe]  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude  to  our  servioemen.  Yet,  the 
present  life  insurance  plan  for  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  ba^ed  on  the  stand- 
ards of  1917,  is  antidiuated  and  un- 
fortunately is  very  Inadequate  for  the 
realistic  benefits  which  are  needed  today. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  increase  the  masStnum  life  insur- 
ance limits  to  $2S.0(H).  This  is  the 
amount  which  would  ti)day  equal  the 
buying  power  of  the  19l[^  maximum  cov- 
erage limit  of  $10,000.    ; 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  rob  our  service- 
men of  adequate  life  Ittsiarance  on  the 
basis  of  1917  standards,  considering  the 
present  conditions  of  tl^e  1966  dollar. 

I  would  like  to  urge  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  th||  important  and 
necessary  measure. 


LATIN  MARKET  JUMPINO 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent 'that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Nft".  Pulton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  w  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii?  ' 

ITiere  was  no  objecti(>n. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  herewith  is  a  dopy  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  Lee  Winfrey  wlitch  appeared  In 
the  Times-Picayune  of  Iffew  Orleans,  La., 
on  August  8, 1966. 


The  article  points  to  a  big  growth  in 
export  sales  in  firms  In  this  country  to 
Latin  American  nations. 

I  found  it  very  informative  and  en- 
lightening and  include  it  in  the  Rscors 
at  this  point: 

U.S.  L&TTN  MAKKKT  JXTMItNa COMMZBCS  DE- 

pabtment  Sees  Bannis  Te&b  fob  Bubimms 
(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

Wasrirotok. — ^tTnlted  States  businessmen 
can  expect  a  banner  year  in  Latin  America 
during  1966,  aocordlng  to  the  department  of 
commerce. 

The  department  estimated  that  UJ3.  sales 
to  Latin  America  should  tc^  t4.6  blUion  this 
year.  This  con^>aree  to  VS.  exports  at  $4.3 
billion  to  the  area  in  196fi. 

The  U.S.  has  long  dominated  the  Latin 
American  Market.  From  1957  until  1963, 
however,  VS.  sales  declined  every  year  as 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  elbowed  into  the 
market. 

This  trend  was  reversed  In  1964.  the  de- 
partment said,  and  an  upswing  In  U.S.  sales 
continued  last  year. 

Here  Is  a  rundown  on  the  pro^>ectB  In  the 
seven  major  Latin  American  markets: 

Mexico — Mexico  imported  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  goods  last  year  and  got  slightly 
more  than  $1  bUlion  of  them  from  the  UJS. 
Of  the  $1.1  billion  worth  of  Mexican  products 
sold  abroad,  59  pn-  cent  went  to  the  UJS. 

Venezuela — Riding  a  river  of  3,500.000  bar- 
rels of  oU  produced  every  day,  Venezuela 
posted  another  7  per  cent  increase  in  its  gross 
national  product  last  year.  Venezuela 
bought  $624  million  worth  of  goods  from  the 
U.S.  in  1965.  The  total  is  expected  to  in- 
crease four  to  five  per  cent  in  1966. 

Brazil — ^Brazil  bought  $326  million  worth 
of  U.S.  goods  last  year — 30  per  cent  of  all  Its 
foreign  purchases.  With  heavy  emphasis  on 
machinery  and  equipment,  the  1966  total  is 
expected  to  a^^roach  $500  million. 

Business  is  picking  up  after  a  1966  reces- 
sion. The  government  cut  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion from  86  per  cent  in  1964  to  45  per  cent 
in  1965.  and  hopes  to  push  it  down  to  30 
per  cent  this  year. 

Peru — The  1965  increase  of  5  per  cent  In 
the  gross  national  product  is  expected  to  be 
matched  this  year.  New  foreign  investments 
continues  to  flow  in  at  a  high  level.  The 
U.S.  claimed  40  per  cent  of  the  Peruvian  mar- 
ket last  year.  U.S.  exports  are  expected  to 
hit  $315  mUlion  in  1966. 

Chile — Taking  advantsige  of  a  shortage, 
Chile  in  April  raised  the  price  of  its  copper 
from  42  to  62  cents  a  pound.  Windfall  profits 
should  total  at  least  $50  million.  Armed 
with  this  new  money,  Chile  is  expected  to 
increase  its  purchases  from  the  U.S.  from 
$235  million  in  1965  to  close  to  $300  million 
this  year.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  C^ille's 
foreign  purchases  last  year  came  from  the 
U.S. 

Colombia — ^Rebounding  from  a  1965  slump, 
Colombia  is  expected  to  Increase  its  imports 
by  close  to  40  per  cent  this  year.  The  U.S. 
total  was  $217  million  or  48  per  cent  of  Co- 
lombia's foreign  purchases. 

Argentina — Since  a  new  military  govern- 
ment seized  power  last  month,  the  Argen- 
tine business  atmosphere  is  too  foggy  for 
precise  predictions.  The  uncertainty  Is  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  a  slight  slump  for  the 
year,  however,  after  a  7:5  per  cent  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  in  1965. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  D.  LITTLE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Stexd]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  living 
through  the  loss  of  someone  near  and 
dear  to  us  is  an  experience  we  all  share 
from  time  to  time.  But  there  are  times 
when  a  special  loss  must  be  endured. 
And  these  are  not  passed  without  our 
special  notice.     . 

William  D.  Little,  editor  of  the  Ada, 
Okla.,  Evening  News,  in  my  congressional 
district,  died  on  Saturday,  September  23. 
It  was  my  personal  good  fortune  as  a 
young  man  starting  a  newspaper  career 
to  have  served  under  his  guidance.  He 
became  more  than  a  boss.  He  became 
more  than  a  friend.  He  became  a  man 
who  trained  and  guided  and  influenced 
me  as  no  other  man  I  have  ever  known. 

His  passing  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to 
JoumaJism  in  Oklahoma,  it  is  a  great 
cultural  loss  as  well.  I  think  the  edito- 
rial prepared  and  printed  in  his  news- 
paper on  the  day  of  his  funeral  by  the 
staff  that  knew  him  best,  is  a  beautiful 
tribute  richly  deserved  and  a  great  de- 
scription of  an  unusually  fine  hmnan 
being.  I  am  proud  to  include  it  here: 
Am  Old-Fashiomxd  Mam  With  Etss  on  the 
Pdtdbb 

Everybody  was  on  the  job  as  usual.  The 
telephones  kept  ringing.  People  came  and 
went.  The  linotypes  clattered  In  the  back- 
shop.  In  the  newsroom,  the  teletype  and 
typewriters  sang  their  familiar  staccato  song. 
The  advertising  staff  was  "out  on  the  street." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  press  began  to  throb 
and  another  edition  of  the  newspaper  was  a 
reality. 

And  even  as  this  happened,  W.  D.  Little, 
the  man  who  had  Irrevocably  stamped  this 
newspaper  with  his  personality  for  almost 
half  a  century,  was  buried  in  the  OklahMna 
earth  he  had  come  to  love  so  weU. 

And  that  vras  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Little  always  said  that  you  didn't 
really  "own"  or  even  "work"  for  a  newspaper. 
You  "married"  it.  And  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  what  happened,  the  paper  had  to 
come  first.  There  was  always  another  edi- 
tion, another  story,  something  else  ahead, 
one  more  thing  that  needed  to  be  done. 

That  was  Mr.  Little,  the  publisher,  right  up 
to  his  death.  He  was  still  looking  ahead  and 
he  was  still  planning  and  hoping  and  be- 
lieving. 

But  perhaps.  Just  this  once,  it  Is  all  right 
If  we  violate  his  precepts  and  look  back  and 
remember. 

For  some,  he  was  probably  not  an  easy  man 
to  know.  In  the  newspaper  business,  over 
the  years,  you  are  inevitably  placed  in  con- 
tact with  people  and  situations  that  get  to 
you.  Sometimes,  in  the  defense,  we  build  a 
little  wall  of  sorts.  With  him,  as  with  many 
people,  you  had  to  get  past  the  first  line  of 
defense.  When  you  did,  it  was  more  than 
w^nrth  the  effort. 

But,  he  was  a  "soft  touch,"  kind-hearted, 
even  sentimental.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Victorians.  He  foimd  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  young  woman 
could  go  wrong,  sin,  if  you  please.  He  was 
stUl  faintly  shocked  by  women  who  smoked 
or  took  a  cocktail  In  this  enlightened  age. 
He  was  scandalized  by  divorce  and  he  could 
not  understand  people  who  were  not  kind 
to  chUdren  and  did  not  love  them. 

He  believed  in  a  spectrum  of  things  that 
might  sound  old-fashioned  to  some  today. 
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lMo*UM  In  a  way  he  m*  an  old-faahloned 

■art  of  man.  At  least  he  believed  In  things 
iifci>  obligations  to  your  family  and  your  city 
and  your  state  and  the  integrity  of  a  man's 
word,  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  home. 
When  he  said  a  woman  was  a  "wonderful 
mother,"  It  waa  the  greatest  compliment  he 
could  pay  her. 

The  most  Indiscreet  word  we  ever  heard 
him  use  Is  almost  standard  these  days  in 
polite  society.  Be  registered  vexation  by 
muttering  'Haw,  law"  and  wrinkling  his  nose. 

Soft-spoken,  quiet,  he  was  a  slow  man  to 
anger.  But  once  the  lid  came  off,  It  was 
■omerthlng  to  see  and  the  few  who  saw  him 
In  action  were  not  likely  to  ever  forget  It. 
The  word  "what."  uttered  with  a  rising  In- 
flection was  a  signal  that  you  had  better 
know  for  sure  what  you  were  talking  about. 

A  soft  touch,  yes,  but  not  a  soft  man,  phys- 
ically or  mentally.  Until  his  first  heart 
attack,  he  cotild  walk  any  normal  man  into 
the  ground  and  grin  doing  It. 

He  had  no  respect  for  people  who  would 
not  work.  He  believed  In  work  and  If  you 
worked  on  his  newspaper,  you  believed  In 
work  too. 

He  did  not  beUeve  In  making  what  he 
called  "a  show."  He  beUeved  m  results. 
He  was  truly  dedicated  to  this  end  and  he 
had  a  legion  of  causes.  He  believed  In  work- 
ing for  them.  He  supported  people  and  in- 
stitutions. He  supported  them  financially 
and  with  his  newsp^Mr  and  with  his  energy 
and  his  time. 

But  no  cause  was  perhaps  closer  to  him 
than  education.  His  came  the  hard  way  In 
a  time  when  educations  did  not  come  easily. 
As  a  former  teacher,  a  newspaper  publisher 
and  as  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  B-^ard 
of  Regents  for  Higher  Education,  he  worked 
hoxirs  beyond  numbering  to  further  Its  cause 
In  this  state. 

And  the  wonderful  thing  was  that  the  edu- 
cation process  never  stopped  with  him.  He 
devoured  books  on  history,  geology,  conser- 
vation, politics,  sociology.  He  was  a  scholar 
and  forever  he  asked  the  question  "why"? 
He  was  fascinated  with  the  world  around 
him.  Literally,  imtll  the  point  of  his  death, 
his  mind  was  clear  and  sharp.  If  one  thing 
Irritated  him  from  day  to  day  more  than  any- 
thing else,  it  was  muddy  thinking.  When  he 
would  shake  his  bead  and  say,  "That  fellow 
Is  a  fool,"  it  was  the  worst  thing  he  could 
say  about  a  man. 

He  never  lost  his  Interest  In  young  pec^le. 
He  never  lost  the  thrill  that  comes  from 
telling  through  his  newspaper  the  ac<x>m- 
pUsbments  of  young  men  and  women  from 
this  city.  He  delighted  in  honors  that  came 
to  members  of  his  own  staff.  He  read  almost 
every  word  In  his  newspaper  every  day. 
When  he  stepped  you  and  called  a  story  "a 
himimer"  you  knew  It  was  the  finest  praise 
you  could  receive. 

HlB  mind  was  always  open  to  progress  and 
change.  But  you  learned  In  a  hurry  that 
you  had  best  not  suggest  change  simply  for 
ttaa^gt't  sake. 

He  was  fiercely  proud  of  Oklahoma  and  he 
knew  beyond  question  that  Ada  was  the 
finest  town  in  the  nation  and  he  was  always 
jealous  of  this  city's  Interest.  When  a  good 
thing  happened  for  Ada,  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  And  yet,  this  was  the  same  man 
who  avoided  local  athletic  contests  in  recent 
years  because  he  could  not  bear  the  thought 
Ada  might  not  win. 

All  of  us  here  have  grown  accustomed  to 
him  at  his  desk,  rustling  through  papers, 
reading,  pecking  away  at  an  editorial  with 
his  own  typing  system,  partially  dictated  by 
a  crooked  finger  he  earned  years  ago  in  a 
forgotten  baseball  game. 

And  so,  the  desk  will  be  empty  now.  It 
will  sot  be  filled  again  as  he  filled  It.  And 
yet.  as  long  as  this  newspaper  publishes,  he 
will  Uve. 

Few  men  are  so  fortunate. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  UJB.  SOVEREIONTY 
OR  COMMUNIST  CONTROL? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Bir.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
nian  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PloodI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RicosB  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Spealcer,  over  the 
last  decade,  I  have  made  many  addresses 
before  this  body  on  various  aspects  of  in- 
teroceanlc  canal  problems,  which  have 
been  published  as  House  Document  No. 
474,  89th  Congress.  In  ttie  course  of  the 
study  required  for  their  preparation,  I 
have  noted  the  evolution  since  1872  of 
our  country's  Isthmian  policy  as  regards 
the  ownership  and  control  over  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal. 

As  initially  stated  by  Presidents  Orant 
and  Hayes,  respectively,  and  eventually 
determined,  our  policy  called  for  an 
"American  canal,  on  American  soil,"  vir- 
tually constituting  a  "part  of  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States."  These  were 
the  principal  desiderata  that  guided  our 
statesmen  who  brought  these  policies  to 
fulfillment:  Presidents  McKinley  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Secretaries  Hay, 
Taft,  Root,  and  Hughes,  and  Presidents 
Taft  and  Wilson. 

As  all  who  have  followed  recent  canal 
policy  discussions  in  the  Congress  should 
know,  since  1936,  there  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive weakening  of  our  rights,  power, 
and  authority  over  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise,  accompanied  by  a  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Canal  Zone  but  without  changing 
our  basic  powers  in  the  zone  itself. 

Now  our  country  faces  a  new  situation. 
In  this,  there  is  a  fixed  and  relentless 
drive  to  give  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  to  Panama — a  movement  that  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  Bolshevist  Revolu- 
tion of  1917  and  that  has  been  steadily 
fostered  for  many  years  by  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy. 

Despite  extensive  documentation  of 
this  erosive  development,  some  of  the 
highest  officials  of  our  Government  have 
supported,  and  are  yet  supporting,  the 
cession  to  Panama  of  the  U.S.  territorial 
possession  officially  designated  as  the 
Canal  Zone.  lUs  they  do  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  facts  that  the  world  is 
on  fire,  that  we  are  at  war  with  Inter- 
national communism  in  southeast  Asia, 
that  Cuba  is  under  commimistlc  control, 
and  that  guerrilla  warfare,  terror,  and 
revolutionary  communism  are  planned 
for  every  Latin  American  country  and 
the  United  States. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  I  would 
say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  President  has 
had,  to  say  the  least,  some  very  poor  and 
dangerous  counsel,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  rescue  him,  our  Na- 
tion, and  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
an  extremely  perilous  situation.  Under 
existing  circumstances  the  United  States 
needs  greater  rather  than  less  authority 
on  the  Isthmus. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  repeat  what 
I  have  80  often  said  before:  so  long  as 


we  continue  to  exercise  our  indispensable 
authority  over  the  canal  and  Canal  2k>ne 
the  freedom  of  Panama  is  thereby  as- 
sured; and  whenever  we  abandon  that 
authority  Ptmama  will  cease  to  be  a  free 
and  Independent  country  and  will  go 
down  the  Communist  drain.  Are  there 
not  in  all  of  Panama  any  public  leaders 
who  have  the  vision  to  see  and  the  cour- 
age to  proclaim  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
stated? 

Fortxmately  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty 
issue  has  recently  been  brought  into 
sharp  focus.  Ibe  American  Legion,  in 
a  notable  resolution,  unanimously 
adopted  on  September  1, 1966,  by  its  na- 
tional convention  in  Washington  after 
mature  consideration,  reafllrmed  its  sup- 
port for  the  basic  and  still  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  1903  Canal  Treaty,  and  for 
the  continued  indispensable  sovereign 
control  by  the  United  States  over  the 
Ctunal  Zone. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate distributed  a  staff  study  on  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference  of  African. 
Asian,  and  Latin  American  Peoples  held 
at  Havana,  Cuba,  in  January  1966.  This 
study  summarizes  the  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  Uie  Havana  Conference  and  de- 
scribes that  meeting  as  the  most 
powerful  gathering  of  pro-Communist, 
anti-American  forces  in  the  history  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Moreover, 
this  conference,  in  its  resolutions,  em- 
phasized that  the  struggle  is  to  the 
death  and  would  be  conducted  with  rev- 
olutionary violence. 

Thus  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panama  Canal 
has  become  a  subject  of  violent  conten- 
tion between  powerful  political  forces: 
the  American  Legion  and  other  smaller 
groups,  representing  a  growing  popular 
movement  in  the  United  States  that  has 
followed  the  best  informed  leadership 
in  Uie  Congress,  and  the  Trlcontlnental 
Conference  representing  the  power  of  in- 
ternational communism.  Elements  in 
the  Department  of  State,  with  fatuous 
and  fatal  design,  have  long  been  sup- 
porting, and  yet  support,  the  Commu- 
nist aim  of  wresting  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone  from  the  United  States  and  giving 
it  to  Panama. 

Moreover,  our  chief  negotiator  in  the 
current  treaty  negotiations  with  Pan- 
ama, who  holds  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
is  also  Chairman  of  the  present  so-called 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission  under  Public  Law  88- 
609,  which  body  is  playing  along  with 
Department  of  State  policy.  Hence,  the 
State  Department  and  not  the  Army  Is 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  situation 
which  now  faces  us  at  Panama. 

Furthermore.  I  know  of  no  informed 
professional  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  independent  character  who  favor  the 
abandonment  of  our  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  canal,  or  who  believe 
that  our  Government  should  have  re- 
sponsibility without  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  canal  enterprise.  I  know 
many  who  oppose  such  surrender. 

In  event  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  should 
be  transferred  to  Panama,  as  is  now  be- 
ing advocated,  that  would  be  tantamount 


to  giving  it  to  Red  poiier.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  should  be  noted  that  a  large 
number  of  Panamanian  revolutionaries 
trained  in  Castro's  Cuba  are  in  Panama 
ready  to  lead  in  overtlirowing  by  violence 
the  Government  of  tiiat  coimtry  the  day 
after  the  United  States  relinquishes  its 
sovereignty  over  the  Oanal  Zone;  and 
with  such  relinquishment  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over.  Witness  Cuba. 

Our  policies  of  weakhess  as  regards  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Cuba  are  inviting 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam;  and  the  proclaimed  objective 
of  world  revolutionary  eommunism  is  to 
light  Red  torches  in  Latin  America,  thus 
relieving  U.S.  pressure  in  southesist  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  issue  at  Panama 
is  not  academic  or  hypothetical,  it  is  not 
J3S.  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  versus 
Panamanian  but  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  zone  versus  Communist  control.  This 
is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion may  have  the  full  tieKts  of  the  resolu- 
tions previously  mentioned  convenient 
for  study  and  comparison,  I  quote  their 
full  texts  as  parts  of  n^y  remarks: 

Resoltttion   No.   547   aw  \  the  48tr   Annttal 

National   Convention   or   the   Amxsican 

Legion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Whereas,  In  a  Joint  staitement  on  Septem- 
ber 34, 1065,  Presidents  Jdhnson  of  the  United 
States  and  Robles  of  Panama  announced  that 
the  two  countries  werp  negotiating  new 
treaties  with  respect  to  tiw  existing  Panama 
Canal  and  a  new  "sea-level"  canal  which 
might  be  constructed  across  Panama;  and 

Whereas,  that  statement  made  clear  that 
the  1903  treaty  "will  be  abrogated"  and  that 
Its  replacement  "wUl  terminate  after  a 
specified  number  of  yean  or  on  the  date  of 
the  opening  of  the  sea-ldvel  canal  whichever 
occurs  first;"  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  assurance  at  this  time 
that  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  will 
be  determined  to  be  feasible,  either  in  Pan- 
ama or  elsewhere  In  the  area,  or  that  a  satis- 
factory treaty  respecting  ouch  new  canal  can 
be  secured  so  as  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  the  necessary  rights  for  Its  effective 
operation  and  protection;  and 

Whereas.  In  the  Interim,  this  situation 
places  In  serious  jeopardy  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  existing  canal; 
and 

Whereas,  the  CongreMonaUy  authorized 
OommlBsion  currently  studying  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  new  Ihteroceanlc  canal  is 
restricted  to  studies  rela^ve  to  a  "sea-level" 
canal;  and 

Whereas,  various  proposals,  such  as  one 
known  as  the  '"Terminal  Lakes  Plan,"  have 
been  advanced  for  the  modernisation  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal,  based  upon  study  by 
competent  students  of  many  years  experience 
in  maintaining  and  operating  the  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  such  proposals  would  not  req\iire 
a  new  treaty  with  the  KepubUc  of  Panama 
and  would  not  jeopardlste  the  Uj6.  rights  in 
the  Canal  Zone;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Washington, 
DC.,  August  30.  31 — September  1.  1968,  That 
The  American  liCglon  (1)  reaffirms  its  support 
of  the  basic  and  still  w^tatlng  provisions  of 
the  1903  treaty,  and  the  continued,  Indis- 
pensable sovereign  oonttol  by  the  United 
States  over  the  Canal  Zone;  (2)  urges  the 
enactment  of  leglalatlda  (similar  to  the 
Anderson-Flood-Bow  bUls  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) to  establish  an  independent,  broadly- 
b&sed    "Interoceanlc    c4nala    Commission," 


having  am  Ite  mandate  the  examination  of  aU 
tangible  possibilities  for  improving  and  In- 
creasing trans- Isthmian  transit  capacity, 
foUowed  by  appropriate  recommendation, 
and  (8)  urges  that,  untU  such  a  commission 
la  duly  created  and  makes  Its  report,  all 
further  negotiations  with  the  Republic  of 
Panama  be  deferred. 

The  Txicontinkntal  Confebence  or  Krai- 

CAM,  Asian,  and  Latin  American  Peoples 
(A  staff  study  prepared  for  the  Subcom- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Administration 
of  the   Internal  Security  Act  and   Other 
Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  1966) 
s.  aEsoLxmoNS  adopted  bt  conterence 
The  general  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tri- 
continental  Conference  represented  a  major 
victory  for  the  philosophy  of  Maoism.  In  the 
sense  that  It  rejected  all  possibility  of  peace- 
ful reform  and  declared  revolutionary  vio- 
lence to  be  the  only  road  to  the  future. 
These  were  the  words  of  the  resolution: 

"One  cannot  accept  the  first  small  step  as 
an  alternative  to  those  that  foUow.  •  •  • 
We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  or 
frightened.  •  •  •  The  struggle  is  to  the 
death.  •  •  •  The  peoples  of  the  three  conti- 
nents must  reply  to  Imperialist  violence  with 
revolutionary  violence  to  safeguard  hard- 
won  national  Independence,  as  weU  as  to 
achieve  the  Uberatlon  of  the  peoples  who  are 
fighting  to  shake  off  the  colonialist  noose." 
The  general  declaration  of  the  Trlcontl- 
nental Conference  covered  the  following 
significant  points: 

1.  Condemned  Yankee  Imperialism  for  al- 
legedly "carrying  out  a  policy  of  systematic 
Intervention  and  military  aggression  against 
the  nations  of  the  three  continents." 

2.  Referred  to  Yankee  Imperialism  as  the 
"Implacable  enemy  of  all  peoples  of  the 
world." 

3.  Referred  again  to  Yankee  ImperlaUsm  as 
constituting  "the  basis  for  oppression;  It 
directs,  provides,  and  upholds  the  world- 
wide system  of  exploitation." 

4.  Proclaimed  "the  right  of  the  peoples  to 
meet  Imperialist  violence  with  revolutionary 
violence." 

5.  Vigorously  condemned  "the  Yankee  Im- 
perialists' aggressive  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam." 

6.  Proclaimed  "Its  soUdarlty  with  the 
armed  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Venezuela, 
Guatemala,  Peru,  Colombia." 

7.  Condemned  "the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemznent  and  Its  Asian  agents 
against  peaceful  and  neutral  Cambodia  and 
calls  for  the  rejection  of  all  political,  eco- 
nomic, diplomatic,  and  cooperation  with  the 
Yankee  Imperialists  and  with  all  puppet 
governments  which  help  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  their  aggressive  policy  against  the 
Indochlnese  pec^les." 

8.  Condemned  "the  North  American  Im- 
perialists' blockade  on  Cuba." 

Another  resolution  read  In  pert: 

"North  American  imperialism  Is  at  the 
fore  of  the  Imperialists'  aggressive  policy. 
The  most  desperate  actions  against  peoples, 
as  In  Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  RepubUc, 
He  at  the  door  of  the  Yankee  Imperialists. 
North  American  states  girdle  the  globe.  Ag- 
gressive pacts  in  which  the  United  States  is 
the  leading  power  cover  every  continent  and 
sea.  The  United  States  is  found  behind 
every  aggressive  action  committed  by  the 
other  Imperiallfits." 

Another  resolution  read: 

"This  conference  Is  convinced  that.  In  view 
of  the  Imperialists'  violence,  the  peoples  of 
the  three  continents  must  reply  with  revo- 
lutionary violence.  The  latter  (people's) 
mvist  make  \ue  of  aU  the  most  vigorous 
forms  of  struggle,  among  which  armed  battle 
is  one  of  the  higher  forms  to  obtain  final 
victory." 


The  resolution  rtwUing  with  Vietnam  said: 

"The  conference  seta  forth  clearly  that  to 
the  Imperialist  tactic  oi  limited  wars  the 
effective  reply  Is  the  development  of  Ubersk- 
tlon  wars  In  every  region  where  conditions 
are  ripe.  The  best  example  is  Vietnam, 
where  the  United  States  by  stepping  up  Its 
Intervention  is  creating  the  conditions  for 
a  more  complete  defeat  later." 

Again  Vietnam  was  dealt  with  In  theae 
terms: 

—  "It  Is  necessary  to  multiply  solidarity  with 
the  Vietnamese  people  throughout  the  world 
and  support  their  heroic  battle  In  every 
manner,  even  by  sending  armed  volunteers 
If  that  be  neceasary.  *  •  •  The  conference 
supports  the  four  points  laid  dovm  by  the 
Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  the  five  points  stated  by  the 
South  Vietnam  National  Liberation  Front, 
and  calls  on  aU  peoples  to  struggle  to  see 
this  applied  as  the  sole  settlement  for  the 
Vietnam  case.  Defense  of  the  Vietnamese 
people's  Just  cause  has  become  a  central 
task  for  the  revolutionary  strategy  of  the 
peoples  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America." 

A  resolution  on  Puerto  Rico  said  In  part: 

"Puerto  Rico  remains  occupied  by  U.S.  im- 
perialism, which  not  only  denies  her  the 
right  to  independence,  but  has  converted  her 
Into  an  enormous  military  base  that  Includes 
atomic   weaiMns." 

Another  resolution  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance of  Cuba: 

"Special  mention  Is  due  solidarity  with 
Cuba,  whose  people  are  defending  and  carry- 
ing forward  a  revolution  only  ninety  miles 
from  the  United  States.  Her  choice  as  the 
site  of  the  first  solidarity  conference  of  the 
peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  American 
Is  the  highest  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  her  revolution  and  the  significance  it  has 
for  the  peoples  of  the  three  continents. 
Cuba,  because  of  here  relatively  small  size, 
her  geographical  position  near  the  United 
States  and  In  a  zone  surrounded  by  Govern- 
ments which  are  puppets  of  the  Yankee  im- 
I)erlallsts  •  •  •  proves  with  her  revolution, 
triumphing  over  all  aggressions  perpetrated 
or  fomented  by  the  United  States,  that  •  •  • 
revolution  is  possible  and  Invincible." 

A  resolution  on  the  Panama  Canal  2Sone 
said: 

"The  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  being  used 
as  a  base  for  attack  on  peoples  fighting  for 
their  liberation.  It  forms  the  Caribbean  tri- 
angle with  the  military  bases  at  Guan- 
tanamo  and  on  Puerto  Rico.  This  Is  done 
against  the  will  of  the  Panamanian,  people." 

The  resolution  on  the  United  Nations  de- 
nounced it  as  being  manipulated  by  the 
United  States. 

The  Conference's  "Declaration  on  the 
OAS"  said: 

"That  the  Organization  of  American  States 
has  no  legal  or  moral  authority  to  represent 
the  Latin  American  nations.  That  the  only 
organization  that  wlU  be  able  to  represent 
Latin  America  wUl  be  the  one  composed  of  the 
democratic  and  anti-lmperlallst  governments 
that  are  the  genuine  product  of  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  Latin  American  peoples.' 

The  Conference  proposed : 

"That  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Panama,  Ecua- 
dor, and  others  In  the  Carrlbbean  area  and 
southern  part  of  the  hemisphere  take 
prompt  steps  to  make  a  joint  study  of  this 
mUltary  situation,  with  a  view  to  finding 
means  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this  ag- 
gressive attitude  of  imperialism." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Conference  resolved: 

"To  give  the  most  determined  support 
to  the  revolutionary  movements  oif  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela.  Peru.  Panama,  Ecuador,  and 
other  countrlea  of  the  Caribbean  area  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  hemisphere  in  order 
to  respond  to  the  overaU  aggressive  policy 
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at  VS.  Imperialism  with  th«  most  tfectlve 
measures  to  counteract  Its  effects. 

"To  denounce  before  an  the  oountrtw  of 
the  three  continents  the  Yankee  Interventi  on 
In  the  armed  strugglfls  of  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Peru,  and  to  promote  the  mllltttnt 
solidarity  of  the  combatants  of  those  coun- 
tries with  each  other  and  with  the  peoples 
of  the  continents  In  the  great  battle  for 
national  liberation. 

"To  give  decisive  support,  in  all  fonns, 
to  the  armed  struggle  undertaken  in  Peru, 
the  path  valiantly  chosen  by  the  Peruvian 
people  to  achieve  its  definitive  and  total 
economic  and  political  independence." 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  and  the  general 
political  character  of  the  TrlconUnental 
Conference  in  Havana. 


THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  URBAN 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Parnslkt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  IS,  1966,  I  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Senate  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Cfxnxnlttee  on  the  "Federal  Rile 
In  Urban  Problems."  I  would  like  to  in- 
dude  the  transcript  of  my  testimony  In 
the  Record: 
Statkiumt     07    thk    Honobablb     Chabum 

Pabmslbt,  UjS.  Rkfkssxntatp^  Pbom  the 

THXBO  I>ISTalCT  OV  KXMTUCXT 

Mr.  rsmifBLKT.  Thank  you,  Senatcar.  I  .un 
deeply  grateful  that  you  all  are  having  tbisse 
hearings. 

Since  I  was  a  little  boy  this  has  been  my 
particular  preoccupation,  the  problems  of 
the  central  cities.  My  adult  life  hsLs  mostly 
been  spent  on  it.  As  Mayor  of  Louisville 
from  194S  to  1953  I  did  almost  nothing  else, 
and  stnoe  then  I  have  thought,  worried  and 
struggled.  I  came  up  here  to  see  if  I  conoid 
help  a  little  bit.  I  am  a  freshman.  I  un 
a  volunteer  lame  duck.  I  am  going  bitck 
home  to  see  if  I  can  help  down  there. 

My  propoeals  cost  very  little.  I  ask  jou 
not  to  hold  that  against  me.  I  know  these 
gentlemen  are  trying  to  get  a  lot  of  money 
spent.  I  agree  with  them.  But  they  h:ive 
an  easier  Job  than  I  have  because  mine 
doesnt  cost  much.  I  am  delighted  that  you 
are  going  to  call  psychiatrists  and  sociologists 
in  because  the  program  I  would  give  you  was 
hammered  out  over  the  last  20  years  with 
the  advice  of  psychiatrists  and  sociologists. 

When  1  first  became  Mayor,  I  talked  to 
my  old  friend.  Dr.  William  Keller,  who  is 
now  head  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry 
at  the  TTnlverslty  of  Louisville,  who  has 
studied  with  the  great  Adolph  Meyer  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  Dr.  Meyer  taught  that  psy- 
chiatrists should  be  interested  In  all  ■Ae 
problems  of  the  community  and  the  dttes. 
I  said  to  Dr.  Keller,  "You  are  over  there  in 
your  looney  bin  trying  to  help  40  iinhappy 
frightened  people.  I  am  Mayor  of  Louisville 
trying  to  help  400.000  more  or  less  fright- 
ened and  unhappy." 

Everything  I  did  as  Mayor  was  in  consulta- 
tloc  with  him,  and  everything  I  have  done 
•ince  I  have  been  here  ba«  been  In  consulta- 
tion with  him.  He  Is  a  noD -Freudian 
psychlatrtct. 

My  chief  toelologlcal  advisor,  Morton 
OrodBlns,  who  headed  the  Division  of  Social 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Is  dead. 


As  lAayor,  I  tried  to  go  oaee  errery  two  months 
to  a  different  university  to  talk  to  the  men 
In  the  social,  and  what  we  call,  the  behavioral 
sciences.  You  are  absolutely  right  to  talk  to 
thM«  men.    It  Is  tremendously  Important. 

In  the  case  of  race  relations  it  is  decisive. 
We  were  able  to  do  a  job  on  this  problem 
that  I  think  was  outstanding.  We  used  pub- 
lic opinion  surveys,  we  used  psychiatric  ad- 
vloe,  we  iised  the  best  advice  the  social 
scientists  could  give.  Granted,  they  don't 
know  enough,  they  have  never  had  enough 
money  for  research,  but  it  Is  a  lot  better 
than  flying  blind.     Get  their  help. 

I  believe  your  Conunittee  over  here  had  a 
study  made  by  the  traffic  engineers  and  the 
lighting  engineers  on  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  automobile  accidents  and  crime  and 
delinquency.  If  your  cities  were  lit  to  the 
standards  of  the  lighting  engineers.  I  had 
the  same  kind  of  study  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  when  I  first  came  up  here. 
I  have  sent  out  five  or  6.000  copies  of  the  one 
the  Library  of  Congress  did.  I  am  sending 
out  10,000  copies  of  the  one  that  was  done 
for  the  Senate  Committee  originally.  I  have 
sent  copies  to  you.  I  believe  If  you  all  will 
read  this,  you  wlU  agree  with  me  that  If  our 
cities  were  lit  to  standards,  crimes  of  violence 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  would  be  cut  in 
half. 

It  isn't  just  that  people  dont  commit 
crimes  when  they  can  be  seen  and  when  there 
is  light.  And  I  have  seen  this  In  Louisville. 
It  Is  that  when  the  lights  go  Into  a  neighbor- 
hood in  warm  weather  or  anywhere  near 
warm  weather,  the  people  come  out  at  night 
and  make  friends  with  their  neighbors.  The 
whole  area  becomes  an  outdoor  living  room, 
and  the  good  people  take  over.  When  a  city 
Is  dark,  the  good  people  are  afraid  to  come 
out.  They  are  trapped  in  their  homes.  When 
the  city  Is  lit,  they  come  out,  and  since  the 
bad  people  want  to  do  what  is  socially  ac- 
ceptable, many  of  them,  things  get  better 
almost  immediately. 

I  further  believe,  and  this  Is  very  Inex- 
pensive, the  Federal  government  could  install 
these  lights,  saying  to  the  local  government, 
the  cities,  the  counties,  "If  you  will  pay  for 
the  electricity  and  the  maintenance,  we  will 
put  them  in".  I  don't  see  how  you  are  going 
to  save  our  cities  without  these  lights.  I  do 
not  tell  you  this  by  itself  will  do  It.  Every- 
thing else  is  needed,  but  it  is  a  first  step. 
I  further  very  much  believe  in  what  is 
called  the  Ughted  schoclhouse  in  which  aU 
the  elementary  schools  would  be  kept  open 
afternoons,  evenings,  weekends,  and  summer 
as  cultural  and  recreational  centers  for  the 
people  of  the  area. 

Now  I  am  talking  about  things  that  should 
be  done  over  the  whole  of  the  city — the  in- 
corporated major  cities.  If  you  have  a  small 
swimming  pool  alongside  each  elementary 
school,  3^  feet  deep  at  one  end,  3  feet  at 
the  other,  40  by  60:  if  you  sold  and  lent 
paperback  books;  If  there  was  a  quiet  place 
for  young  people  to  study;  If  there  was  a  nice 
place  for  them  to  meet  their  beet  girl;  If 
there  was  a  place  where  a  mother  and  father 
oould  go,  if  they  wanted  to  learn  square 
dandbg,  fine.  In  other  wards,  a  club  for 
every  nelghl>orhood  in  otir  cities.  This  is  very 
Inexpensive  becavise  the  schools  are  already 
bxiilt  and  paid  for.  It  woxild  cost  something 
for  staff,  and  the  school  boards  should  be 
given  aomethlng  for  maintenance. 

I  think  it  Is  very  important  that  people  of 
the  cities  be  aUe  to  go  to  college  on  Saturday 
so  they  can  work,  if  they  have  to  the  rest 
of  the  week!  If  they  could  have  a  three-hour 
course  In  the  morning,  tutorial  at  lunch,  and 
a  three-hour  course  In  the  afternoons,  they 
could  get  through  school,  ooUage  in  not  too 
long  a  time.  I  wouldn't  want  them  to  carry 
over  ten  hours  of  work.  This  Is  a  detail,  but 
existing  school  buUdlngs  could  be  used,  high 
schools,  and  professors  who  want  to  work 
extra  could  teach,  and  many  men  in  Industry, 
with  a  doctorate,  would  enjoy  teaching  a 
course  on  Saturday. 


Our  sociological  situation  has  changed 
since  the  10th  Century.  Almost  everybody 
has  Saturday  off.  The  father  of  the  house  is 
somewhat  of  a  nuisance  aroimd  the  house, 
and  if  he  wants  to  go  to  college  and  finish 
up  or  do  work,  he  can. 

I  think  obviously  one  thing  that  Is  wrong 
with  our  cities  is  the  loss  of  the  middle  class. 
One  way  to  make  that  up,  and  fast,  is  to 
advertise  arotind  the  world  for  tourists  who, 
when  they  come  to  this  country,  will  not 
bring  their  cars  from  overseas,  but  will  live 
in  downtown  hotels.  If  they  can  afford  it. 
In  the  summertime  when  most  of  the  tourlsti 
come,  the  downtown  hotels  are  not  busy, 
and  the  stores  are  not  busy. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  the  argu- 
ment whether  we  should  balance  payments 
or  not,  but  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
tourism  in  the  country.  Professor  Louis  Cope- 
land  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  gave  me 
a  "guesstimate"  not  long  ago  that  if  we  would 
match  the  money  that  foreign  governments 
are  spending  to  get  o\ir  people  out,  some- 
thing over  $50  million.  If  we  would  spend 
that  much  a  year  to  bring  tourists  Into  this 
country,  in  a  few  years  we  can  expect  to 
have  $10  billion  worth  of  tourist  money 
coming  In. 

Now  that  is  a  lot  of  money.  We  now  have 
something  over  $1  billion.  These  people 
would  mostly  stay  in  the  center  of  the  cities 
and  would  help  the  center  of  the  cities  be- 
cause It  wo\ild  be  mostly  middle  class  and 
one  component  that  is  missing  In  cities  In 
the  middle  class. 

I  further  think  that  we  ought  to  encourage 
students,  professors,  college  teachers,  and  in- 
tellectuals from  other  countries  to  come  and 
stay  in  our  ooUege  dormitories  in  the  sum- 
mertime. There  are  Irata  a  half-million  to 
a  million  empty  beds  in  these  dormitories. 
For  $2  a  night  the  coUege  would  make  a  little 
money  if  it  Is  willing  to.  Let  them  eat  in 
the  cafeteria,  which  they  could  do  for  S3 
a  day.  They  can  afford  this  kind  of  trip 
to  this  country.  On  a  chartered  airplane  you 
can  get  them  over  for  $150.  But  this  would 
have  to  be  organized,  and  it  would  have  to 
be  organized  by  the  Federal  government.  I 
do  not  say  subsidize  the  trip,  I  just  say  make 
It  possible.  Otherwise,  of  course,  to  add 
middle  class  to  the  downtown  conventions 
which  most  cities  are  working  on. 

I  think  that  our  cities  should  have  bs 
much  as  poMlble  of  quiet,  clean  and  cool. 
It  Is  not  hard  to  stop  the  blowing  of  horns. 
Many  cities  have  done  it.  We  did  it.  This 
helps  a  lot.  It  lan't  hard  to  clean  the  streets. 
if  they  are  willing  to  spend  a  fair  share  ol 
the  money  in  the  poorer  neighborhoods. 
Some  cities  don't  clean  the  streets  nearly  as 
often  In  the  poor  neighborhoods  as  they  do 
in  the  middle  class  neighborhoods,  because 
the  pressure  is  on  in  the  middle  class  neigh- 
borhoods. The  people  In  the  poorer  areas 
have  no  voice.  That  is  an  exaggeration.  I 
should  say  very  little  voice  In  how  our  cities 
are  run. 

I  think  aa  I  told  you,  in  the  case  of  race 
relations.  In  all  the  problems  of  cities,  non- 
Freudian  psychiatrists  can  be  a  great  help. 
I  think  that  Margaret  Mead  could  help  or 
teU  you  people  that  can.  NYU.  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  has  now  set  up  a  department  for 
urban  anthropology  which  I  feel  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

On  the  point  of  public  opinion,  surveys 
can  be  helpful  on  these  problems,  I  will  put 
In  your  record  from  the  morning  paper  a 
Harris  Survey  headlined  "Whites  Divided 
Over  Negro  Demands :  Better-Educated  More 
Sympathetic". 

<The  material  referred  to  follows: ) 

"TH«     -aiwrn-nk     BUaVXt WU1TX8     DIVIDXD     OVIR 

mnato    DxacANss;     bsti iji-kducatxd    mosi 
sTicFAiflanc 

"(By  lioula  Harris) 
"The    cleavage    among    white    Americans 
about  racial   problems   Is   nearly   as  sharp 
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today  as  the  cleavage  beiween  whites  and 
Negroes  once  was.  I 

"The  better  educated,  more  wealthy  port 
of  the  white  community  ilB  far  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  demands  of  Negroes  and  civil 
rights  groups  than  the  Imr  income,  lesser 
educated.  ■ 

"A  majority  of  the  less  ajtuent  whites  pro- 
fess the  traditional  stereotypes  about 
Negroes — that  they  have  l(^er  moral  stand- 
ards, prefer  to  live  off  hai^d-outs,  and  other 
such  long-held  beliefs.  And  only  1  in  4  of 
these  whites  support  ctirrtnt  Negro  protests 
against  discrimination.      |- 

"Almost  3  out  of  every  4  whites  who  earn 
less  than  $5000  a  year  and  pever  went  beyond 
the  eighth  grade  in  school  think  the  educa- 
tion available  to  Negroes  Is  as  good  as  that 
available  to  whites.  Whit  Is  more,  about 
2  out  of  every  4  in  this  group  think  Negroes 
are  not  discriminated  against  in  general  and 
that  housing  for  Negroes  It  as  good  as  It  is 
for  whites. 

"On  all  of  these  points,  |  the  upper  part  of 
white  America  Is  in  drastic  disagreement. 
These  sure  the  whites  wh^  earn  more  than 
$10,000  a  year  and  have  ai  College  education. 

"Three  out  of  every  4  [to  this  privileged 
white  group  believes  Negroes  are  discrimi- 
nated against.  Almost  asimany  think  Negro 
housing  is  worse  than  ithat  available  to 
whites  and  more  than  2  (itit  of  4  think  the 
education  available  to  Ne^soes  is  worse  than 
that  available  to  whltea.  In  addition,  more 
than  half  of  this  group  supports  Negro  pro- 
tests against  hoiislng  and  Question  facilities. 

"Part  of  the  reason  for  this  wide  gulf  be- 
tween the  most  privileged  and  the  under- 
privileged white  Americans  is  that  Negroes 
are  moving  into  low-income  neighborhoods, 
competing  with  low-income  people  for  jobs, 
and  going  to  prevlourty  white  schools  In  low- 
Income  neighborhoods.  The  same  has  not 
yet  happened  to  any  great  extent  in  the  more 
prosperous  neighborhoods. 

"Perhape  a  deeper  reason  for  this  cleavage 
over  the  race  question  Is  thftt  underprivileged 
whites  feel  that  much  of  the  Great  Society 
of  the  lOCOs  has  passed  them  by.  They  see 
much  attention  paid  toi  the  problems  of 
Negroes  but  little  paid  ^0  their  problems. 
"The  following  table  shows  the  wide  dif- 
f««nces  in  attitudes  that  emerged  in  a  just- 
completed  survey  of  adult  Americans. 
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"A  cross-section  of  the  public  was  asked: 
'I  want  to  read  off  to  you  a  number  of  things 
that  some  people  have  told  us  that  they 
have  felt.  From  time  to  time,  do  you  tend 
to  feel  that — 

"Extent  of  alienation 


■White  attitudes 


Negroes  discriminated 

against 

Negro  edncsMon  worse  than 

whites. 

Negro  kaouslng  worse  than 

whites 

Btaclt  Neno  protests 

Object  to  Negroes  living  next 

door 

Object  to  havingj^egro  child 

toTOpper 

Object  to  trying  on  clothts 

NcfTO  tried  on 

Objuct  to  using  same  rest- 
rooms  aa  Negro 

ObVgct  to  sitting  next  to 

Negro  in  movie 

Obtect  to  sitting  next  to 

Negro  on  bus. 

Obtact  to  sitting  next  to 

Nepoln  restaurant 

Think  Negroes  laugh  a  lot 

Think  Negroes  smeU  dif- 

fcient 

Think  Negroes  have  looser 

morals. . 
Think  Negrges  want  to'livs"' 

on  handouts.. 


NeffToes 


1 1  reent 
60 

40 

es 

4« 
61 
42 
31 
22 
21 
Ifi 

le 

8$ 
82 
CO 


Low 
privi- 
leged 


Perftnt 
46 

27 

46 
24 

54 

91 


36 

81 

25 

26 
66 

61 


Percent 
78 

58 


67 
41 


Afflu- 
ents 


29 
21 


U 

U 


S 

4» 


45 
46 
3S 


"To  soBM  estmt  ttujKsgro  proUam  la 
mcrs  immertlste  to  the  jUor  and  lass  prlvl- 
leged.  Bixt  there  Is  also^  vast  dliraranoe  la 
^^  way  low-lncflme  p«C|>ls  feel  gensgraUy 
about  thefar  place  In  Anarlean  aodsty. 


money  you  spend.    For  every  dollar  we  spend 
to  bring  in  tourists,  the  government  in  taxes 
will  get  back  directly  from  the  visitors  $40 
or  $60. 
Senator  Rxbiooit.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Total 
public 

Ne- 
groes 

Low- 
income 
whites 

Sometimes  feel  that  rich  get 

richer,  poor  get  poorer 

What  you  think  doesn't 

Per- 
cent 

48 

39 

28 
19 

18 
18 

17 

Per- 
cent 

49 

40 

32 
35 

12 
32 

30 

Per- 
cent 

68 

60 

People  In  power  don't  care 

SO 

Otherpeople  get  lucky  breaks. 
Important  events  in  world 
don't  affect  me 

37 
28 

Few  understand  how  I  live.. 
Nobody   understands  prob- 

36 
40 

"While  alienation  from  the  mainstream  of 
society  tends  to  be  higher  among  Negroes 
than  whites,  low-income  white  people  are 
even  more  alienated  than  the  Negroes." 

Mr.  Faknsley.  Nobody  wants  to  admit  be 
Is  a  poor  white  or  that  he  Is  not  educated. 
If  they  know,  that  educated  people  are  for 
giving  the  Negroes  an  equal  chance,  a  lot 
of  them  would  begin  to  wonder  and  re- 
examine their  position.  It  Is  a  smaU  point, 
but  it  is  very  Important. 

If  anybody  has  any  questions,  I  will  be 
flattered  to  try  to  Einswer  them. 

Senator  Risicorr.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
think  you  have  made  a  valuable  contribution 
with  a  lot  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Your  figures  are  very 
Interesting,  Indicating  the  Incidence  of  crime 
declines  when  streets  are  lighted  at  night. 

Mr.  Farnslet.  No  question. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Crimes  are  much 
heavier  during  the  nighttime  than  the  day- 
time. Your  other  points  are  very  interesting 
too,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  sharing  with 
the  Committee  your  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. Congressman  Fabnslet. 

Mr.  Farnslet.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Ribicoff.  Senator  Kennedy? 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  also  thank 
the  Congressman.  I  find  the  report  very  in- 
teresting prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Farnslet.  Thank  you.  Senator.  It  al- 
ways works.     Ask  any  policeman. 

Senator  JAvrrs.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  being  with  us.  They  are 
fresh,  interesting  suggestions. 

I  might  tell  you  that  we  tried  it  in  my  own 
Congressional  district.  We  lighted  up  an 
area  changing  In  residential  complex,  and  it 
works.  In  that  caae  the  businessmen  paid 
for  it  by  contracting  with  the  cities.  It  was 
amazing  but  true.  It  would  interest  you  to 
know  on  the  matter  of  tovuism  that  this  1b  a 
long-standing  effort  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Farnslet.  I  know  you  have  fought 
hard. 

Senator  Javtts.  Out  trouble  is  that  we 
can't  get  any  money  out  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Farnslet.  I  know. 

Senator  Javtts.  $4  million  is  all  that  we 
are  allowed.  We  have  tried  many,  many 
times.  It  is  the  most  unwise  self-defeating 
economy  known  to  man.  We  have  $1  billion 
$500  million  in  balance  in  outgo  as  against 
Income  for  tourism  alone,  and  we  havent 
got  enough  brains  to  devote  $15  or  $20  mil- 
lion to  advertising  the  greatest  tourist 
attraction  on  earth,  which  is  the  U8A. 

Mr.  Farmslxt.  The  Senator  has  fought 
that  battle,  and  be  is  absolutely  right.  Not 
only  win  you  get  in  $10  billion  worth  of 
tourist  money,  but  the  Federal  government 
would  get  ten  per  cent  of  that  in  direct  taxes. 
so  that  you  would  get  a  huge  profit  on  the 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimoxis  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Parnslky] 
tnay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Ckarles  P.  Farnslet,  a 
Representative  in  Congress  Frosi  the 
State  of  Kkntuckt 

Mr.  Farnslet.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  pleased  I  am  to  hear  that  you  are 
studying  the  question  of  highway  lights  and 
street  lights. 

When  I  was  first  elected  mayor  of  Louis- 
ville, I  found  that  some  of  the  lights  had 
been  turned  off  during  the  war — this  was 
1948 — and  never  had  been  turned  on  again. 
We  doubled  the  amount  of  light  on  the 
streets  of  LouisvUle  and  reduced  accidents, 
crimes  of  violence,  and  Juvenile  deliquency. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  that  every  police  chief  in  the 
country  is,  that  if  our  streets  and  highways 
were  adequately  lighted  it  would  cut  juvenile 
delinquency  and  crimes  of  violence  in  half 
and  reduce  automobUe  accidents  by  a  third. 

Most  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  daytime,  but 
most  of  the  accidents  are  at  night.  People 
just  cannot  see  in  the  dark.  Your  glasses — 
mine,  most  people  have  glasses — cut  out  10 
percent  of  the  light.  The  windshield  cuts 
out  10  percent  of  t^e  light.  That  is  if  the 
glasses  and  the  windshield  are  perfectly  clean, 
which  they  rarely  are. 

I  implore  you  to  push  this  matter  and 
study  it  and  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  it  would  cost 
to  light  our  streets  and  highways,  and  the 
gained  results  would  be  tremendotis. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time,  but  if 
there  are  any  questions,  of  course,  I  would 
like  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Klucztnski.  Well,  Congressman,  as 
one  of  the  mayors  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  I  have 
known  you  for  a  long  time. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Klucztnski.  But  I  see  you  have  some 
material  here.  There  is  some  very,  very 
valuable  Information  that  would  help  the 
safety  hearings.  Do  you  want  to  put  this 
In  the  record? 

Mr.  Farnslet.  I  would  like  to,  sir.  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Klucztitski.  Without  objection,  so 
ordered. 

(The  material  follows:) 

"THX  impact  of  street  LIGHTING  ON  CBIICK  AMD 
TEAVnC  ACCIDKMTS 

"J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said,  'It  Is  axiomatic 
that  darkness  Is  an  ally  to  crime.  The  thief, 
the  arsonist,  the  rapist,  the  fteeping  torn  and 
all  other  perverse  individuals  often  depend 
on  darkness  to  cloak  their  misdeeds  and  con- 
ceal their  Identities.'  > 

"Twelve  times  aa  many  crimes  of  violence 
are  committed  at  night  as  in  the  daytime. 
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Iyb]or  crtmM  th«t  occur  at  night  cost  the 
nation  about  •ao  bUllon  every  year.  In  Salt 
Lake  Olty  oyer  96  %  of  all  aggravated  aasaults 
take  place  at  night.  In  Minneapolis  92% 
of  the  burglaries  occur  after  dark.  In  Pitts- 
burgh 86%  of  the  stolen  cars  are  taken  at 
night.' 

"In  a  recent  survey  of  police  officials  made 
by  the  Street  and  Highway  Safety  UghUng 
Bureau,  It  was  reported  by  police  chiefs  that 
from  two-thirds  to  three-qusirters  of  all 
crimes  are  committed  at  night.  Of  these. 
an  average  of  two-thirds  took  place  in  dimly 
Ut  areas.* 

"The  dally  average  of  burglaries  In  the 
months  of  December,  January,  February,  and 
March  of  1961  was  12  percent  above  the  rest 
of  the  ycM.  These  are  the  months  when 
periods  of  darkness  are  the  longest.  Another 
1961  survey  revealed  that  about  76  percent 
al  the  nighttime  burglaries  occurred  In  build- 
ings where  no  lights  were  left  burning.' 

"The  National  Safety  Coxindl  reports  that 
in  1963.  43,000  deaths  occurred  In  traffic  acci- 
dents. Of  these,  63%  or  23,100  resulted  from 
night  accidents.  Since  nighttime  traffic  Is 
only  one-third  that  of  the  daytime  hours,  the 
night  death  rate  Is  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  the  day  rate — 10  deaths  per  100  mil- 
lion vehicle  mllea  at  night  as  oompAred  vltii 
4  deaths  per  100  mllUon  TSiUda  mile*  during 
the  day.* 

"One  expert  bw  undertaken  an  analysis  i3f 
the  causes  of  traffic  fatalities  taking  Inxo 
account  factors  such  as  drinking,  Improper 
driving,  and  defective  vehicles,  which  would 
be  responsible  for  both  daytime  and  night- 
time accidents.  After  substractlng  these  ac- 
cidents from  the  total,  he  estimated  that  in 
the  year  1963  darkness  on  streeto  and  high- 
ways apparently  accounted  for  8.030 
fatalities.* 

"John  K.  Ingersoll.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Field  Service  Division,  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  made  this  state- 
ment In  a  speech  before  a  Community  Ught- 
Ing  Conference  to  Chicago.  In  1962:  "It  Is  the 
considered  opinion  of  many  responsible  law 
enforcement  officials  that  well  conceived  and 
developed  streeUlghtlng  programs  have  d«- 
ddedly  beneficial  effects  on  crime  and  traffic 
conditions  •  •  •  Most  police  chiefs  would 
welcome  some  way  to  mlnlmlce  the  effects 
of  darkness.  Many  of  otir  problems  would 
then  be  solved.  Because  we  obviously  can- 
not completely  eradicate  darkness,  then  we 
must  look  for  ways  to  minimize  Its  dangers 
to  public  safety.  We  must  learn  more,  for 
example,  about  the  effective  use  of  artlfldad 
light.' 

"In  a  number  of  studies  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  an  attempt  has  bec^n 
made  to  meastire  the  effect  of  improved  street 
lighting  on  the  Incidence  of  crime  and  traffic 
accidents.  The  specific  conditions  In  each 
city  mentioned  below  are  different,  but  In  all 
cases  the  conclusions  reached  are  that  fewer 
crimes  are  committed  and  fewer  traffic  acci- 
dents occxir  following  a  significant  Increaiie 
In  the  level  of  Illumination. 

"Street  lighting  and  crime 

"During  a  two-year  period  (1963-196(i) 
more  than  6,000  new  lights  were  Installtsd 
along  every  mile  of  the  streets  of  Oaxy, 
Indiana.  A  tabulation  of  reported  crimes 
showed  that  the  number  of  criminal  assaults 


reported  declined  more  than  70%  and  rob- 
berlea  decreased  more  than  60%.  The  de- 
crease occurred  In  spite  of  a  27%  Increase  In 
the  population  of  Oary  during  the  two-year 
period.' 

"In  a  comprehensive  street  lighting  effort 
In  McPherson,  Kansas,  a  light  was  Installed 
for  every  2V4  homes  In  the  residential  area. 
The  project  resulted  In  a  sixfold  increase  In 
brightness.  The  Incidence  of  nighttime 
prowling,  window  peeping,  and  burglary  tn 
the  area  was  reduced  93%.  The  relighting 
In  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  of  a  12-block  dis- 
trict which  had  experienced  a  very  high 
homldde  rate  was  followed  by  a  70%  reduc- 
tion In  major  crimes  conunltted  there.* 

"In  larger  cities,  too,  a  reduction  In  crime 
has  followed  Improved  street  lighting  pro- 
grams. In  1949  offidals  In  Cleveland  began  a 
comprehensive  program  to  Improve  street 
lighting  In  that  city.  When  one-third 
of  the  lights  had  been  Installed,  a  check 
of  crime  statistics  showed  that  the  number 
of  assaults  reported  had  declined  by  one- 
third.  Purse  snatching  had  been  reduced 
78%,  and  the  Incidence  of  other  night  crimes 
was  down  17%.* 

"The  program  In  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  In- 
volves the  Installation  of  1,000  new  lights 
each  year.  Crime  and  traffic  reports  are  used 
to  pinpoint  those  streets  most  In  need  of  new 
lights.  In  1960,  there  was  a  60%  reduction 
of  nighttime  crime  on  the  streets  which  had 
the  new  lighting." 

"In  1967,  New  York  City  officials  decided 
to  try  an  extensive  street  lighting  program  In 
an  Ill-block  area  in  five  of  the  most  crlme- 
rtdden  precincts.  Earlier  efforts  to  reduce 
the  crime  rate,  such  as  saturating  the  area 
with  plalnclothesmen,  had  been  only  par- 
tially successful.  The  Improved  lighting  fix- 
tures provided  136%  more  light.  Crime  8«- 
tlstlcs  were  kept  for  the  three-month  period 
following  the  relighting  program  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  prior  to  Installation.  In  this 
three-month  period,  there  occurred  a  71% 
reduction  In  the  number  of  crimes  reported." 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  Incidence  of 
murder,  assault,  and  rape  dropped  49%  In 
this  district,  and  JuvexUle  complaints  de- 
clined 30%,» 

"A  study  made  In  Boston  In  1969  used  a 
different  method  but  obtained  the  same  re- 
sults. A  neighborhood  committee  In  the 
South  End,  where  a  high  crime  rate  exists, 
pinpointed  the  exact  location  of  104  offenses, 
from  purse-snatching  to  assault,  committed 
between  Augiut  and  December  1969.  The  re- 
sults showed  conduslvely  that  on  the  blocks 
which  had  modem  lighting  fewer  crimes  were 
perpetrated." 

"One  writer  '*  agrees  with  others  that  street 
lighting  Is  an  Important  factor  In  crime  pre- 
vention and  traffic  safety,  but  he  also  points 
out  that  many  variables  are  Involved  In  com- 
piling statistics  of  this  sort.  Such  factors  as 
which  types  of  crime  are  considered,  whether 
crimes  taking  place  In  the  lighted  area  or 
throughout  the  whole  dty  are  used,  and 
whether  crimes  occurring  both  during  the 


*  Don  Murray.  How  Bright  Ughts  Reduce 
Crime.     Coronet.  February  1960,  p.  30. 

•Police  Chiefs  Say  'Xlght  Deters  Crime." 
Distributed  by  Street  and  Highway  Safety 
lighting  Bureau.  66  Public  Sqviare.  Cleveland 
13,  Ohio. 
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day  and  night  are  Included  can  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  resulting  statistics. 

"He  cites  a  study  made  In  one  dty  where 
an  Increase  of  250  percent  In  lighted  streets 
took  place  from  1950  through  1954.  When 
comparisons  were  made  between  the  percent- 
age of  crimes  committed  at  night,  no  reduc- 
tion occurred  In  the  categories  of  rape  or 
larceny.  A  slight  reduction  appeared  in 
highway  robbery  and  burglary,  and  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  (17%)  In  auto  Uiefts  was  re- 
corded. However,  a  comparison  of  certain 
crimes  during  the  peak  month  of  October 
before  and  after  the  lighting  was  Installed 
showed  reductions  of  16  percent  In  assaults, 
33  percent  In  robberies,  6  percent  In  auto 
theft,  and  10  percent  In  burglary. 

"  'In  this  study.  Incidentally,  great  oppor- 
tunity existed  for  misuse  of  statistics.  The 
ones  which  I  have  quoted  show  the  reduc- 
tions found  by  measurements  of  the  percent- 
age change  in  night  crimes.  Had  the  actual 
change  In  number  of  night  crimes  been  used 
(without  regard  to  the  number  occurring 
during  the  daylight  hours)  then  assaults 
could  have  been  said  to  have  been  reduced 
from  24  night  crimes  In  October  1946  to  only 
13  In  October  1954.  This  would  have  been  an 
apparent  reduction  of  54% . 

"  'Similarly,  robberies  were  numerically  re- 
duced from  26  at  night  In  1954  to  only  6  at 
night  In  1964  This  reduction  would  have 
amounted  to  77%.  I  have  given  these  some- 
what confusing  figures  to  you  solely  for  the 
pvtrpose  of  Illustrating  the  care  which  must 
be  taken  In  applying  statistics.' " 

"The  editorial  writer  for  the  Christian  Sd- 
ence Monitor  concludes :  "These  studies  made 
In  blight-threatened  neighborhood  "labora- 
tories," should  provide  valuable  Information 
for  dty  coundls,  city  managers,  and  voters  In 
all  conmiunltles  debating  the  usefulness  of 
this  weapon  for  preventing  crime.  Lights  are 
not,  of  course,  the  whole  answer.  But  they 
are  an  Important — and  relatively  Inexpensive 
beginning  to  an  over-all  attack."  »* 

"Street  lighting  and  accident  rates 

"In  many  of  the  cities  experlendng  lower 
crime  rates  after  their  artreet  lighting  was 
Improved,  a  drop  In  the  number  of  traffic 
accidents  was  also  noted. 

In  Nashville.  Tennessee,  It  was  reported 
that  following  a  lighting  program,  the  night 
traffic  accident  rate  declined  from  40%  to 
29%,  despite  a  60%  Increase  In  motor  vehi- 
cle registration  over  the  same  period."  In- 
dianapolis noted  a  64%  decrease  In  night 
traffic  accidents,  after  the  Initiation  of  a 
comprehensive  street  lighting  program.^* 

"The  fact  that  Chicago's  Northwest  Ex- 
pressway Is  continuously  lighted  over  Its  16- 
mlle  length  Is  alleged  to  be  responsible  for 
the  low  traffic  fatality  rate  on  this  highway. 
In  1961,  there  were  .74  deaths  per  100,000,000 
vehicle  miles  on  the  Chicago  Expressway,  as 
compared  with  a  national  average  of  2.3 
deaths  per  100,000.000  vehicle  mUee  on  aU 
expressways." 

"An  additional  benefit  occurred  In  the 
case  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  drivers.  Im- 
proved street  lighting  which  cost  the  dty 
$30,000  was  followed  by  a  lower  number  of 
traffic  accidents  which  In  turn  resulted  In 
the  reduction  of  lns\irance  rates  by  8%  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  This  saved  23,500 
car-owning  residents  84  each  per  year.** 

"Between  1063  and  1960,  new  lights  were 
installed  In  nine  locations  In  the  State  of 
Virginia.  A  study  made  by  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways  Indicated  that  the 


<■  Paul  O.  Box,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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« these  locations 
traffic    fatalities 


number  of  traffic  acddents 
decreased  38%  and  the 
dropped  90%.°  ( ! 

"In  Its  reporting  of  1963  traffic  fatalities, 
the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  classified  the 
fatal  acddent  statistics  according  to  whether 
they  occurred  In  daylight,  in  darkness  where 
the  street  was  lighted,  or  In  darkness  on  an 
unllghted  street.  The  results  are  shown  In 
this  table: 


Daylight 

Lljinted  streets  and  highways 

CrUighted  streets  and  nlghwsys... 


Total  ac- 
cidents 


5,832 
1.II3 
2,285 


Fatal- 
ities 


75 

15 


"These  statistics  show  tl^t  the  ratio  of 
death  to  accidents  on  dark  streets  was  1 
death  per  25.9  accidents,  while  the  ratio  of 
fatalities  to  the  number  qf 
virtually  the  same  In  the 
accidents  (1  to  73.8)  and  streets  lit  at  night 
by  artificial  lighting  (1  to  7441) .«» 

"Lighting  standards  and  costs 
"The  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
(lES)  Is  the  authoritative  source  of  technical 
knowledge  on  lighting  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  lES  has  tihe  responsibility 
for  establishing  a  standard  practice  for  street 
and  highway  lighting.  Such  a  code  Is  then 
submitted  to  the  American  Elliandards  Associ- 
ation (ASA)  for  acceptance,  rejection,  or 
modification.  Once  approved  a  Standard 
Practice  represents  a  guide  to  mlnlmxun  good 
practice,  taking  Into  account  current  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  prevailing  economic 
factors.  The  most  recent  Swndard  Practices 
In  the  area  of  street  UghUng  were  published 
in  1962.  I 

"According  to  J.  Parker  Beck,  Education 
Director,  Street  and  Highway  Ughtlng 
Bureau,  fewer  than  100  of  the  more  than 
18,000  Incorporated  towns  And  dtles  In  the 
United  States  meet  minimum  lighting  ood« 
standards  prescribed  by  the  ASA."  Ilie 
Edison  Electric  Institute  has  estimated  that 
not  more  than  16%  of  the  downtown  streets 
In  the  nation  are  adequately  lighted,  and 
only  about  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
streets  In  residential  areas  meet  the  ASA 
minimum  standards.** 

"According  to  the  Edison  ^toctrlc  Institute, 
"the  chief  deterrent  to  adequate  street  light- 
ing Is  one  of  cost.' "  It  Is  dvScuIt  to  make  a 
cost  estimate  for  improving  ttreet  lighting  In 
a  city.  State  or  the  nation  due  to  the  many 
variables  involved.  Experts  from  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute  have  artated:  'So  much  de- 
pends on  the  existing  local  conditions  that 
such  an  estimate  If  It  were/  to  have  a  sem- 
blance of  validity  would  have  to  be  made  for 
each  Individual  community.  For  exam.ple, 
the  present  level  of  street  lighting  Intensity 
varies  greatly  not  only  belMTeen  cities,  but 
also  between  areas  in  the  8«ime  city.  There 
1«  also  a  wide  variation  In  the  type  and  ooet 
of  fixtures  used  to  obtain  the  same  level  of 
lUumlnatlon.  Some  communltlee  own  all 
the  street  lighting  equlpmcmt  and  contract 
with  the  utility  for  electrlblty  and  also  In- 
spection and  maintenance.  Others  only  buy 
electricity.  In  still  others  the  utility  charges 
Include  provision  for  ownership  of  some  or  all 
of  the  equipment  as  well  as  inspection,  main- 
tenance, and  electrtdty,' " 


II 


''Lighting    Cuts    Accldeiits 
Highways.    The  American  pttj. 


on  Virginia 
^    ..  March  1964. 

»J.  Parker  Heck.  Traffic  Acddents  Claim 
43.800  Lives  In  1963.     Op.  ctt. 

"Lighting  can  cut  crime.    Op.  cit. 

"Edison  Electric  Institute.  Street  Light- 
ing Manual,  1968,  p,  xUl. 

"/^^d..  p.  81. 

"Letter  from  Edison  Eledtrlc  Institute  to 
Economics  Division,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  dated  March  1», 
1B66. 


"Various  cities  have  tindertaken  compre- 
hensive street  lighting  programs  and  have 
given  broad  eetlmatee  of  the  cost  Involved. 
Beginning  this  year,  3,000  street  lights  are 
to  be  Installed  on  73  miles  of  Las  Vegas 
streets.  The  cost  Is  estimated  to  be  between 
$1.6  and  $2  mUllon.**  In  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, 24,000  new  fixtures  are  needed  to  bring 
1,226  miles  of  residential  streets  up  to  lES 
standards.  The  coat  ot  this  project  Is  $4 
mllllon.>*  The  street  lighting  program  In 
New  York  City,  described  above,  required  an 
expenditure  of  $600,000  to  buy  and  Install 
the  new  equipment.  However,  It  was  fotind 
that  the  new  lamps  use  $9  less  electricity  a 
piece  each  year  and  give  more  than  twice  as 
much  light." 

"In  the  case  of  highway  lighting,  niiimt- 
natlng  englners  say  the  lighting  cost  is  gen- 
erally less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  coat 
of  the  highway.  Installation  of  adequate 
lighting  Is  considerably  cheaper  U  It  Is  done 
at  the  time  the  highway  Is  constructed.** 

"The  police  chief  of  Oary,  Indiana.  Jus  ifies 
such  expenditures  this  way.  "A  good  street 
light  Is  as  available  as  a  good  policeman, 
and  a  lot  cheaper."  *^ 

"  'Only  In  recent  years  have  case  histories 
provided  proof  positive  that  proper  street 
lighting  can  cut  nighttime  fatalities  by  60 
percent.  For  the  entire  nation,  this  means 
a  saving  of  20.000  lives  annually,  plus  an  eco- 
nomic savings  estimated  to  be  $2  billion  per 
year.' "  ** 

Mr.  Fabnslxt.  Thank  you,  air. 

Mr.  Klucztnski.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy.  Congressman,  for  coming  this 
morning.  Thank  you  for  this  valuable  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  Faknslxt.  Thank  you. 


SEXJRErr  DOCUMENT  REVEALS  GOP 
CAMPAIGN  STRATEGY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
mtin  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  who 
voted  against  the  rightwing  brand  of 
Republicanism  in  1964  will  be  shocked 
to  discover  that  they  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  in  1966. 

A  more  subtle  and  advanced  stage  of 
"Goldwaterism,"  indigenous  to  the  west 
coast,  seems  to  be  rearing  its  head  among 
Republicans  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  campaign  document  prepared  for  all 
Republicans  running  for  ofiBce  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  recently  dis- 
closed and  publicized.  The  gist  of  the 
entire  paper  can  best  be  revealed  by 
quoting  some  of  the  advice  contained  in 
the  report: 

One  thing  Is  clear — ^from  a  political  view,  at 
least.  It  Is  more  hazardous  to  advocate  the 
conservative  view  than  It  Is  to  Implement  It. 


■*  Ambltlotu  Lighting  Program.  Las  Vegas 
Sun.  January  3,  1966. 

■■Mercuries  Boost  Light  Levels  Five-fold. 
The  American  City,  January  1968,  p.  IIT. 

■  Don  Murray,  op.  cit. 

••Guide  to  Nighttime  Highway  Safety. 
Street  and  Highway  Safety  Lighting  Bureau. 

"  Lighting  Can  Cut  Crime.    Op  cit. 

"  Edison  Electric  Institute,  op  ctt.,  p.  zUl. 


Political  victory  Is  essential  to  our  goale. 
Hence,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  winning — 
and  In  doing  what  It  takes  to  win. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  means  that.  If  an  honestly  conserva- 
tive position  will  not  produce  victory  In 
Pennsylvania  (and  the  record  is  dear  on  that 
score)  our  candidates  must  present  th«n- 
selves  as  moderates  or  "center-of-the-road" 
liberals. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  we 
can  oppose  programs  and  policies  without  the 
need  to  denounce  or  otherwise  agitate  against 
them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  do  not  need  to  oppose  Medicare — 
rather — ^we  must  attack  the  manner  tn  which 
It  Is  being  administered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wherever  possible  we  should  not  become 
Involved  in  Integration  problems  as  they  af- 
fect schools  and  housing.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  blg-dty  Democrats  are 
responsible  for  the  solutions  •  ■  •  and  It 
Is  our  right  to  appropriately  call  them  to 
account  for  vadllatlon,  evasion,  and  Insin- 
cerity. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Finally,  we  sbotild  avoid  Joining  publicly 
in  denouncing  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  public 
referendum  route  Is  not  the  way  to  win  abo- 
lition of  the  union  shop  •  •  •  We  can  ac- 
complish more  by  virtue  of  friendly  control 
of  the  Governor's  office  and  the  Oeneral 
Assembly. 

Rightwing  extremists  are  well  orga- 
nized and  heavily  financed.  The  early 
warning  signs  in  my  district  are  already 
apparent.  Rightwing  extremist  elements 
are  infiltrating  community  organizations, 
spreading  confusion  and  distrust  in  an 
effort  to  create  a  favorable  climate  for 
a  Republican  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  submit  the  text  of  the  secret 
GOP  campaign  document  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  Republicans  the 
country  wide  may  operate  in  this  year's 
campaign.  Contents  of  the  document 
Included  herewith  were  exposed  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  New  Era,  Reading,  Pa.: 

RXPXTBLICAN   CAKFAIGN    STBATXGT 
OUB  TXAK  IB   IMS 

The  year  1966  Is  one  of  victory — of  reckon- 
ing— of  setting  right  the  errors  of  the  past 
and  restoring  a  proper  sense  of  values  to  the 
American  scene. 

While  the  oii^xvtunlty  la  national  In  scope, 
realistic  eetlmatea  for  victory  In  Pennsyl- 
vania exceed  all  hopes  of  prevloua  years. 

The  breaking  of  the  strangle-hold  of  en- 
trenched unionism  Is  a  prospect  that  Is  Im- 
minent— If  we  do  not  make  the  mistakes 
which  have  characterized  our  efforts  In  the 
paat. 

Not  all  that  we  have  done  has  been  wrong. 
Even  the  Goldwater  fiasco  haa  had  Ita  useful 
and  productive  aspects. 

One  thing  Is  clear — ^from  a  political  view, 
at  least.  It  la  more  hazardoua  to  advocate 
the  conaervatlve  view  than  It  la  to  Implement 
It. 

TTxe  voters  may  have  rejected  OoMwatcr — 
but  not  the  Goldwater  viewpoint. 

Actually,  the  margin  for  Johnson  mtlon- 
any  and  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well,  came  about 
by  reason  of  a  shift  of  the  large  body  of  voters 
In  the  center.  The  center — or  moderat*^ 
group  waa  reluctant  to  hazard  support  fOr 
a  man  who  so  vlgorotisly  advocated  a  course 
of  action  and  a  act  of  public  values  with 
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much  they — the  people — haA  much  •ym- 
patby. 

One  miut  recognise  that  our  tradition 
hu  Ita  roots  In  a  set  of  laws  and  moral  stand- 
arda  which  cannot  be  defied  or  flaunted — 
no  matter  how  Irksome  or  Irrltatlnc  they 
may  be  In  terma  of  personal  comfort,  deelree 
or  preferences. 

nMvt.wtrrtm.rmit  ynSUB  ADTOCACT 

Thus  the  public  figure  who  advocates  a 
public  policy  which  runs  counter  to  the 
"proper"  concepts  of  Justice  and  equaUty 
ImperQs  his  cause — even  though  there  may 
be  sympathy  on  the  part  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  voters  for  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

To  be  sure — theee  conc^ts  of  Justice  wlil 
vary  from  area  to  area.  Neverthelaes,  tha 
proposition  appUes  to  Pennsylvania — pro- 
viding of  course  that  adjustments  are  made 
to  accommodate  local  tradition,  history  and 
circumstances. 

In  terms  of  these  considerations,  we  can 
better  evaluate  the  various  factors  In 
Pennsylvania  which  are  pertinent  to  our 
over -all  objective,  namely — to  make  this 
state  safe  for  the  uninhibited  growth  of  In- 
dustry and  commerce. 

WSAT  IS  rr  V*  skkkt 

Pethapa  It  would  be  prudent  for  us  to  re- 
state our  goals. 

The  enactment  of  Rlght-to-Work  legisla- 
tion In  Pennsylvania  Is  not  an  ultimate  goal — 
but  rather  a  step — albeit  a  large  one— In  the 
right  direction. 

What  we  want  is  to  change  the  climate — 
the  atmosphere — so  that  membership  in  a 
tmlon  la  not  regarded  as  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. What  we  want  Is  the  creation  of 
social  standards  under  which  union  member- 
ship by  the  working  man  Is  unnecessary,  If 
not  actually  umtMlrabla. 

Of  course — legislation  banning  the  \uilon 
shop  must  be  regarded  as  Important — and 
perhape  necessary.  But  by  no  means  can 
we  view  this  aa  the  ultimate  goal  toward 
which  we  strive. 

The  Indiana  story  Is  an  approixlate  and 
timely  Illustration  of  shortcomings  of  such 
a  limited  obJecUve. 

The  solutions  to  our  problems  are  to  be 
found  In  the  political  arena.  It  is  here 
where  we  must  devote  our  major  efforts  and 
resoxircee. 

The  immediate  goal.  It  recurs,  U  the  pom- 
leal  victory  which  will  combine  the  under- 
standing of  a  mandly  Governor  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  mendly  Oenwal  Assembly. 

Such  a  victory  Is  now  In  the  making 
through  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
some  of  which  the  Democratic  and  labor 
bosses  helped  to  create  and  othen  which  the 
RepubUcan  leadership— Anally  aware  of  the 
realities  of  poUtlcal  life — have  skllUully,  In- 
telligently, and  carefully  preeerved. 

We  need  to  make  certain  that  no  tntev- 
venlng  reekleesness  or  blundertng  will  deraU 
such  a  vlotoey. 

rwoKnCnroti  leee 

As  has  been  already  reported,  our  surveys 
reveal  that  Republicans  can  win  the  Novem- 
ber 1966  elections  as  follows: 

A  Republican  Governor. 

A  Republican  Secretary  of  Internal  Affaln. 

Two  Republican  Superior  Court  Judges. 

A  Republican  Congressional  Delegation 
conslatlag  of  at  least  4  to  7  seats  in  addition 
to  the  13  already  held  by  Republicans. 

General  Assembly — Under  any  reasonable 
reapportloament  pUn.  Ann  control  of  both 
chambers  aa  follows: 

A  RaputaUean  8tate  Senate  oonalstlng  of 
from  3S  to  M  seats  Instead  of  the  28  nov 
held  taiy  Repubhcaas.  (3fl  are  needed  to  pass 
le8lala«oa.) 

A  BtpubUcaa  House  of  RepresentatlTeB 
coiwlstlng  of  from  lao  to  ISS  seats  Instead 
of  the  98  now  held  by  Republicans.  (103  are 
needed  to  pass  leglilatton.) 


These  are  not  assured  gains— they  are  bow- 
ever,  realistically  attainable— If  we  do  not 
yield  to  the  tuual  tendency  to  become  care- 
less in  the  face  of  apparent  suocees. 

a  SUUUAMT  or  OONCLITSIOira 

A  number  ol  conclusions,  previously  dis- 
cussed, bear  repetition — ^In  summary  form: 

1.  Political  victory  is  essenUal  to  our  goals. 
Hence,  the  etnphasls  should  be  on  winning — 
and  In  doing  what  it  takes  to  win. 

This  means  that,  if  an  honestly  conserva- 
tive podtlon  will  not  produce  victory  in 
Pennsylvania  ( and  the  record  Is  clear  on  that 
score)  our  candidates  must  present  them- 
selves as  moderatee  or  "ccnter-of-the-ro«d" 
Uberals. 

3.  We  have  had  repeated  demonstrations 
of  the  effectiveneas  of  the  course  followed  by 
the  "Pennsylvanlans  for  Rlght-to-Work." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  counseled 
against  the  selection  of  a  well-known  Penn- 
sylvanlan  to  head  up  this  activity.  The 
choice  of  James  Scott — xinknown  In  this 
state  until  his  appointment,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  an  equally  undistinguished  group  of 
Pennsylvanlans  as  officers  and  directors  has 
proven  to  be  effective  in  a  most  critical  man- 
ner. It  has  made  it  possible  for  our  friends 
In  office  to  disclaim  any  affinity  with  our  ob- 
JectlTe— or  at  least  to  maintain  silence. 

This  has  deprived  the  DMnocrats  and  the 
labor  bosses  of  an  otherwise  valuable  political 
weapon  in  a  state  where  the  proportion  of 
union  members  to  the  total  labor  force  is  so 
high.  The  value  of  this  position  was  evi- 
denced in  the  1963  elections.  It  Will  be  even 
more  important  in  1966. 

It  la  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  not  be 
repealed  In  1966.  Thus,  the  emphasis  will 
shift  to  the  Pennsylvania  scene  and  we  must 
safeguard  the  imminent  victory  against  any 
effective  Intrusion  of  this  issue  into  the  cam- 
paign. 

In  this  connection,  It  is  hoped  that  the 
right  candidate  U  selected  to  head  the  ticket. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  blunt  the 
thrust  of  the  Scbwelker  forces  and  to  make 
secure  the  Shafer  nomination.  In  any  event, 
even  Schwelker,  at  the  head  of  the  ticket, 
will  not  be  too  damaging  If  we  can  head  off 
the  emergence  of  a  vigorous  antl -Schwelker 
hoetility  among  our  friends.  This  would 
only  sorve  to  strengthen  Schwelker's  preju- 
dices and  perhaps  make  him  rigid  and  In- 
tractable should  he  be  elected  Governor. 

S.  The  Democrat  mess  In  the  House  of 
Rein-esentatlves  could  not  have  been  mwe 
complete  If  we  had  planned  and  manipulated 
their  actions.  To  be  sure,  the  196S  seaslon. 
despite  the  image  it  has  gained,  U  not  with- 
out merit  or  accomplishment.  But  the 
Democrats  have  failed  to  gain  such  Identifi- 
cation In  the  public  eye  and  remain,  instead, 
"gxillty"  of  obstruction,  insincerity,  parttaan 
selfishness,  etc.  We  oould  not  have  {Manned 
It  better,  had  we  written  the  script. 

The  best  weapon  at  our  disposal  Is  the 
tag  of  "blg-dty-bossed"  control  of  the  Demo- 
crat majority  in  the  House.  This  should  be 
constantly  Invoked — at  every  turn.  It  la 
clear  that  If  we  can't  connect  It  up — the 
Smith-Lawrence  axis  will  help  us.  The  role 
of  the  press,  which  had  expected  quite  a 
different  show,  has  been  most  belpf\il. 

Our  candldatea  must,  for  their  own  pcurt, 
seek  to  be  free  of  such  an  identification. 
There  should  be  frequent  public  dissent  and 
disagreement — so  that  individual  candldatee 
can  be  free  of  the  charge  of  domination. 
Demonstrations  of  this  In  Dauphin,  Mont- 
gomery, Delaware,  Allegheny,  and  other  coun- 
ties as  well  as  the  suggested  differences  be- 
tween the  ReiMiblliaui  leadership,  the  Gov. 
emor  himself,  have  benefitted  all  concerned. 

The  "labor"  faetor  must  be  prcf)erly  iwdar- 
stood  and  dealt  with.  First  of  all.  there  U 
no  need  to  molest  the  leadeiablp  of  unions 
In  Pennsylvania.  These  leaders  are.  In  the 
main,  vain.  Insecure,  and  frequently  too  lasy 


to  undertake  genuine,  effective,  political  ac- 
tivity. 

The  State  AFL-CIO  Is  in  reality  a  "paper 
tiger."  It  has  no  real  teeth  of  Its  own.  Its 
effectiveness  lies  with  the  local  rank  and 
file  members  with  whom  it  has  only  a  casual 
relationship.  And,  deprived  of  real  issues,  it 
can  do  little  to  arouse  the  locals  throughout 
the  state  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

As  previously  Indicated,  only  an  Issue  as 
basic  as  the  XT.C.  revision  could  enable  the 
state  organization  to  promote  such  Intensive 
local  stimulation.  Without  a  similar  "cause" 
the  State  AFIr-CIO  would  find  it  impossible 
to  approach  anything  reminiscent  of  the 
"lilarch  on  Harrlsburg."  It  Is  Important  that 
we  avoid  creating  such  an  issue  around  which 
local  leadership  and  membership  could  be 
ralUed. 

(There  Is  general  agreement  that  It  was 
then  correct  to  avoid  entrapment  in  another 
U.C.  fracas.  We  observed  pointedly  that  all 
the  "steam"  had  gone  out  of  the  ardent  push 
by  the  state  labor  bosses  to  rally  support  for 
a  return  to  previous  U.C.  standards.  There 
is  an  apparent  lack  of  interest  In  pxishing 
HB.  1147.  and  the  paucity  of  "mall-from- 
home"  Is  a  demonstration  of  such  indiffer- 
ence. We  again  reconmiend  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  associates,  together  with  the 
RepubUcan  legislative  leaders,  take  pains  to 
avoid  Involvement  in  unwarranted,  unneces- 
sary debate  with  the  labor  bosses.  Any  ref- 
erence to  a  favorable  balance  in  the  U.C.  fund 
should  be  casual,  at  best,  and  alvirays,  with- 
out variation  coupled  with  a  report  on  full 
employment,  decreased  Joblessness,  and  de- 
clining Public  Assistance  rolls.  This  is  really 
not  an  issue  that  the  Democrat  leaders  can 
or  even  want  to  exploit  and  they  know  It. 
We  should  not  forget  this — particularly  In 
the  heat  of  the  '66  Campaign.) 

At  the  local  level,  where  the  strength  of 
labor  llee,  we  have  an  opport\uilty  to  do  our 
beat  work.  There  Is  no  reason  for  Repub- 
lleass  to  be  at  odds  with  local  union  leaders. 
There  are  many  c^portunlties  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rapport. 

With  a  little  Imagination  and  resourceful- 
ness, labor  leaders  at  the  local  level  can  be 
neutralized — If  not  actually  won  over.  The 
offer  of  jobs  or  "bribery"  In  any  of  Its  forms 
is  worthless — It  Jxist  doesn't  prodiice  the  de- 
sired results. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  a  little  recognition— 
not  necessarily  of  RepubUcan  labor  leaders — 
but  of  the  established,  recognized  leader- 
ship— will  do  the  trick  simply  and  effectively. 

There  is  no  reason  for  our  friends  In  the 
service  clubs  to  avoid  bringing  these  leaders 
into  such  groups — as  members.  There  is  no 
reason  for  our  friends  to  avoid  public  demon- 
stration of  friendship  and  recognition.  A  lit- 
tle of  this  wUl  go  a  long  way  In  neutralizing 
the  leadership  in  many  communities  where 
open  hostility  now  exists. 

6.  With  respect  to  public  posture  on  Rlght- 
to-Work,  it  is  totally  unnecessary  for  Repub- 
lican candidates  to  say  anything  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  statewide  position  of  Repub- 
lican leaders  Is  fairly  weU  established  and 
can  be  referred  to  when  a  challenge  is  made. 
The  action  of  our  Republican  women  was 
most  Imprudent  and  hazardous — particularly 
since  It  was  gratuitous  and  unnecessary.  By 
all  means — we  must  be  vigilant  against  any 
recurrence  of  such  unprovoked,  unnecessary 
enthusiasm  for  a  caiise — no  matter  how 
valid — when  silence  would  have  served  our 
purposes  so  much  better. 

8.  We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  we 
can  oppose  programs  and  policies  without  the 
need  to  denounce  or  otherwise  agitate  against 
them. 

We  do  not  need  to  expose  Medicare— 
rather — we  miist  attack  the  manner  in  which 
It  Is  being  administered. 

We  should  not  be  fighting  the  Appalachla 
programs  or  the  "War  on  Poverty."  We  can 
more  effectively  denounce  the  waste  and  In- 
competence which  characterise  the  Imple- 
mentation of  these  programs. 
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Under  no  circumstances  should  we  be 
drawn  Into  a  quarrel  with  President  Johnson 
on  Vietnam.  It  will  gain  little  for  us — and 
in  addition — Senator  Dirkscn  and  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  can  and  will  be 
doing  a  far  more  effective  Job  in  this  field. 

We  should  do  more — constantly — to  de- 
stroy the  hold  of  the  Democrat  effort,  we  will 
have  the  help  of  the  leadership  of  Minority 
groups.  In  this  effort  we  will  have  the  help 
of  the  Democrats  who  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  the  j  minority  groups 
on  one  hand — and  the  feais  of  the  big  city 
white  groups  who  are  resUtlng  what  they 
regard  as  capitxUation  of  the  Democrats  to 
theee  minorities.  Where^nr  possible  we 
should  not  become  involved  In  Integration 
problems  as  they  affect  schpols  and  housing. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  blg-clty 
Democrats  are  responsible  for  the  solutions — 
(which  do  not  come  easllji) — and  It  Is  our 
right  to  appropriately  call  |them  to  account 
for  vacillation,   evasion,   a^d    Insincerity. 

Adroitly  handled — with  '  appropriate  re- 
straint— Republicans  can  make  huge  Inroads 
in  the  so-called  Democfat  strong-holds 
among  Negro,  Italian  and  Irish  Catholics  and 
Jewish  sections  of  the  large  cities. 

The  imminence  of  a  Siecter  victory  In 
Philadelphia  and  a  Llndsaylvln  in  New  York 
should  be  the  basis  for  a  careful  review  and 
evaluation  of  our  postxirej  with  respect  to 
these  minority  groups. 

Finally,  we  should  avold|  joining  publicly 
in  denouncing  the  United!  States  Supreme 
Court.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  become 
embroiled  In  the  "one  niai.H — one  vote"  Im- 
broglio. The  State  Supren>t  Court  will  ap- 
portion Pennsylvania  and  the  rest  is  aca- 
demic. There  will  probably  be  no  return  to 
the  old  days — and  we  should  seize  present  op- 
portunities to  win  In  1966-^partlcularly  be- 
cause we  can  win.  i 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  public 
referendum  route  is  not  iJhe  way  to  win 
abolition  of  the  union  shop.  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Washington,  and  California  have  all 
provided  us  with  enough  evidence  of  such 
(oily.    (Remember  Knowlapd  and  Brlcker?) 

We  can  accomplish  mctne  by  virtue  of 
friendly  control  of  the  Oo\  amor's  office  and 
the  General  Assembly. 
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MACARO] 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asl:  unanimous  consent  ibat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mi*.  Dttlski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extfftneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teifapore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii?  I , 

There  was  no  objecti(»i| 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  ^aker,  upstate 
New  York,  and  the  Buffalo  area  in  par- 
ticular, has  a  long  histoid  of  prosperous 
commerce  and  industry..  Much  of  Buf- 
falo's prominence  in  lnd|*stry  and  trade 
can  be  attributed  to  oup  city's  excellent 
location.  Such  factors  a^  the  availability 
of  raw  materials  and  utilities,  as  well  as 
an  adequate  labor  forcej  have  also  con- 
tributed significantly  In  riiaking  this  area 
a  thriving  community.     [ 

An  industry  destined  ifor  growth  and 
expansion  is  the  macaroiil  industry,  and 
the  Qlola  Macaroni  Co.,  In  Buffalo  is 
among  the  six  largest  macaroni  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  Staites.  Due  to  in- 
crea.'sed  consumption  of  macaroni  prod- 
ucts, the  company  is  exjiandlng  its  fa- 
cilities and  may  well  be  o|il  its  way  to  be- 
coming the  leading  man^acturer  In  our 
country. 
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However,  this  industry  has  not  been 
without  problems.  In  recent  years  it  has 
suffered  considerably  as  a  result  of  for- 
eign imports  of  macaroni  products  which 
retail  at  4  to  5  cents  below  domestic 
prices.  This  competition  cannot  be  met 
by  the  domestic  producers  because  of  our 
higher  wage  rates,  rigid  sanitation  re- 
quirements, and  the  use  of  a  better 
quality  of  wheat.  Further,  the  primary 
ingredient  in  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  macaroni  products  is  Durum  wheat, 
the  price  of  which  has  spiraled  upward 
due  to  lower  crop  yields  and  heavy  ex- 
ports, making  it  necessary  for  domestic 
manufacturers  to  raise  prices  on  their 
macaroni  products.  Thus,  they  are 
placed  In  even  greater  competition  with 
foreign  imports.  This  situation  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress,  and  increased  efforts  must  be 
made  to  bring  about  needed  relief  so  that 
this  vital  industry  may  continue  to 
flourish  and  grow. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  very  informative  article,  en- 
titled "Macaroni,"  which  appeared  in  the 
September  1966  issue  of  Industrial  Bul- 
letin, the  official  news  magazine  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor: 
Macaroni 

The  Orient  is  shifting  to  some  extent,  from 
the  rice  bowl  and  Joining  the  West  at  the 
spaghetti  dish. 

And  that's  where  the  Italian  voyager — 
Marco  Polo — foimd  the  Chinese  some  700 
years  ago.  He  saw  them  mixing  Rout  and 
water,  extruding  the  paste  through  a  col- 
ander-like object  and  cooking  the  resultant 
product  Into  what  we  call  macaroni. 

We  Americans  can  understand  their  en- 
joying spaghetti.  In  fact,  spaghetti  and 
related  macaroni  products  are  the  most  pop- 
\ilar  manufactured  food  In  the  United  States. 

And  probably  one  of  the  strongest  pro- 
ponents of  this  factual  statement  is  Horace 
A.  Olola,  Buffalo's  macaroni  expert  by  virtue 
of  being  president  of  the  Olola  Macaroni 
Company  In  that  city.  His  son,  Anthony, 
continues  to  move  Into  the  leadership  circle 
of  the  business  as  representative  of  the  third 
generation. 

Pounded  66  years  ago  in  Predonla  in  near- 
by Chautauqua  County  by  Horace  Giola's 
father,  Antonio  Giola,  and  nurtured  in  ado- 
lescence in  Rochester,  the  company  In  Buf- 
falo has  grown  into  one  of  the  half  dozen 
large  macaroni  producers  among  the  125  pro- 
ducers In  the  United  States. 

The  plant  Is  located  at  1700  Elmwood  Ave- 
nue, Buffalo.  That's  where  the  wheels  for 
the  elegant  Pierce  Arrow  automobile  once 
were  manufactured. 

Spaghetti  Is  Just  one  of  some  500  known 
forms  of  macaroni.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Latin  macare,  meaning  to  bruise  or  to 
crush — ^whlch  is  what  the  early  spaghetti 
manufacturers  did  to  wheat  to  make  their 
pasta. 

In  1965,  Americans  spent  $400  million  to 
buy  about  1.75  billion  pounds  of  macaroni, 
an  Industry  economist  said  recently.  That 
works  out  to  approximately  nine  pounds  per 
American  per  year.  But  that's  only  a  side 
dish  next  to  the  70  pounds  consrmied  an- 
nually by  the  statistical  Italian,  20  pounds 
by  each  Swiss  and  14  pounds  by  each  French- 
man. 

And,  believe  It  or  not,  in  Japan  where  food 
habits  most  frequently  are  described  In  terms 
of  rice,  fish,  tea  and  suklyakl,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  22  macaroni  factories. 

One  of  them  is  the  source  of  some  confu- 
sion. It  Is  a  question  whether  the  Mama 
Macaroni  Company  is  owned  by  a  Japanese 
named  Mr.  Mama  or  whether  the  name  repra- 


sents  a  courteous  bow  toward  the  traditional 
Italian  mother  image. 

Economists  are  predicting  that  within  an> 
other  decade  Americans  wlU  be  eating  maca- 
roni products  at  the  rate  of  11  pounds  a  year 
instead  of  nine. 

The  Gic^a  firm,  for  <me,  is  getting  ready  for 
this  time  by  expanding  its  plant  now. 

"Alone  among  the  wheat  products  of  the 
world,  the  consumption  of  macaroni  is  ris- 
ing," says  Horace  Giola. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  recently 
gave  Qlola  a  two-million  pound  order  for 
macaroni  products  to  be  shipped  to  Vietnam 
in  special  waterproofed  ptackages. 

The  international  character  of  macaroni  is 
displayed  by  the  140-member  Qlola  staff.  A 
large  number  of  the  personnel  are  of  Italian 
origin  but  there  Is  a  generous  sampling  of 
other  nationalities  as  well. 

Arghlr  Niclau,  a  native  of  Greece  who  came 
to  the  United  States  via  Rxunanla  after 
World  War  II,  Is  the  assistant  comptroller 
of  the  company  and  frequently  he  conducts 
visitors  on  guided  tours  of  the  plant.  His 
pride  is  obvious. 

Most  of  the  Qlola  employees  are  members 
of  Local  431  of  the  American  Bakery  and 
Confectionery  Workers  International  Union 
(AFL-CIO) . 

According  to  John  P.  Sciortino.  business 
agent  for  Buffalo  Local  431,  the  Giola  prod- 
ucts untU  recently,  at  least,  have  been  the 
only  ones  to  carry  the  union-made  shield 
of  the  American  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Workers  International  Union. 

"We  have  enjoyed  good  relations  with  the 
Qlola  organization,"  Mr.  Sciortino  says. 
"Currently  we  are  In  the  second  year  of  a 
three-year  contract. 

"Our  Local  president  Is  Walter  Szmara  and 
our  Olola  shop  chairman  Is  Miss  Josephine 
Alessl,  who  is  a  macaroni  cutter." 

AU  of  Giola's  truck  drivers  are  members  of 
Buffalo  Teamsters  Local  264. 

First-time  visitors  to  the  Qlola  plant 
quickly  learn  that  lUe  in  a  spaghetti  fac- 
tory really  Is  a  blast — a  stream  of  hot  adr  from 
chambers  where  the  newly-formed  macaroni 
Is  dried  for  periods  of  up  to  24  hours. 

Horace  Olola  wlU  teU  anyone  that  Ameri- 
cans eat  better  macaroni  products  than  do 
most  people  In  Italy.  "That's  because 
Italians  generally  use  ordinary  flour  for  their 
pasta,"  Mr.  Giola  explains.  "Ordinary  flour 
is  less  expensive  and  that's  a  factor  In  Italy 
where  macaroni  often  sulwtitutes  for  meat. 

"Americans  txse  a  fine  hard  dtirum  wheat 
for  their  semolina  flour  which  Is  what  maca- 
roni Is  largely  composed  of.  Macaroni 
merely  Is  semolina  flour  mixed  with  water 
and  sometimes,  for  fancy's  sake,  with  a 
little  egg  added." 

The  center  of  the  American  macaroni  In- 
dustry Is  far  from  a  spice-filled  Italian  food 
shop,  a  supermarket  or  even  a  plant  like 
Olola's  in  Buffalo  or  Ronzonl's  In  New  York 
City. 

The  heartland  of  the  macaroni  world  Is  the 
rugged  and  open  wheatlands  of  North  Da- 
kota where  about  90  per  cent  of  the  70-mil- 
llon   bushel   durum    wheat   crop   Is   grown. 

While  some  of  this  diunm  wheat  is  ex- 
ported to  Eur<^>e,  most  Is  sent  to  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  Buffalo  and  BaldwlnsvUle, 
N.Y.  where  It  Is  milled  Into  the  semolina 
flour. 

It  comes  to  Qlola  by  the  carload  and  Is 
stored  In  five  large  sUos. 

The  basic  steps  In  making  macaroni  are 
mixing,  Icneadlng,  forming  and  drying.  The 
mixing  and  kneadlog  are  fairly  easy  and 
automatic.  The  semolina  Is  combined  with 
water  and  kneaded  In  large  vats.  When  It 
reaches  the  right  consistency.  It  Is  fed 
through  any  one  of  86  different  kinds  of 
extrusion  dies. 

Why  BO  many  shapes  when  If  s  all  the  ssme 
dough,  Mr.  Olola  was  asked.  "Marketing  ap- 
peal," he  responded  simply.  "People  will 
like  different  shapes." 
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Small  boyt  and  glzla.  «l>o  BUn  ooostttota 
the  beat  macaroni  cuatomcra,  often  aak  bow 
Vtuij  gat  the  hole  In  the  middle  of  the 
macaroni.  Or  how  the  alphabeta  are  formed. 
Or  any  at  the  other  ahapaa  and  alxea? 

The  secret  Ilea  In  the  flow  of  the  dough — 
In  or  around  or  over  or  under  parte  of  a  die. 
The  heavy  steel  Olola  dies — all  86  of  them — 
are  carefully  cleaned  and  stored  after  each 
use. 

Macaroni  makers  divide  their  products  Into 
two  classes.  long  cuts  such  aa  spaghetti  and 
short  cuts  such  as  shells  and  alphabets. 
When  spaghetti  or  any  other  long  cut 
emerges  from  the  extrusion  dies,  it  baa  a 
80  per  cent  moisture  content.  It  la  placed 
on  long  racks  and  wheeled  Into  a  drying 
chamber  until  the  moisture  content  Is  re- 
duced to  10  or  11  per  cent,  Ideal  for  packag- 
ing. 

Short  cuts  such  as  shells,  rings  or  roUnl  are 
dried  on  trays.  The  current  pride  of  the 
macaroni  world  Is  a  huge  machine  that 
mixes,  kneads,  shapes  and  dries  the  macaroni 
in  one  continuous  prooesa.  The  Glolas  are 
partial  to  a  machine  called  the  Cobra  made 
by  a  company  called  Bralbante  In  MUan, 
Italy.  As  a  consequence,  the  traffic  between 
Milan  and  1700  Blmwood  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
Is  considerable. 

After  the  macaroni  Is  dried.  It  Is  boxed 
amid  the  clatter  of  packaging  machines 
whose  fast-moving  parts  always  seem  about 
to  bump  Into  each  other  but  never  do.  From 
the  several  packaging  lines,  the  macaroni- 
filled  cartons  go  to  the  warehoiue  and  then 
Into  one  of  the  doeen  Olola  tractor-trailers 
that  ply  the  roads  to  its  northeastern  market 
dttes. 

It  wasn't  many  years  ago  that  macaroni 
was  considered  solely  a  winter  food,  a  stlck- 
to-the-rlbs  Item  that  somehow  helped  one 
against  the  cold.  But  not  any  more.  Some 
one  decided  that  macaroni,  like  cold  potatoes, 
makes  an  excellent  base  for  summertime 
•alads. 

"Now  we  can  barely  keep  up  with  the  sum- 
mer demand  for  shells  and  other  cuts."  Mr. 
Olola  aaya. 

In  a  calorle-consdous  world,  the  macaroni 
people  are  very  sensitive.  Alone,  macaroni 
has  a  fairly  low  caloric  content,  certainly  no 
higher  than  that  of  rice  or  potatoes,  an  in- 
dustry spokesman  asserta. 


NEW  JERSEY  DELEGATION  UNDER- 
TAKES UNIFIED  EFFORT  TO 
AVERT  DAMAGE  TO  BENZENOID 
CHEIiilCAL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a«k  unanimoiu  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roomo]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ben- 
zenold  chemical  Industry  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant segment  of  New  Jersey's  econ- 
omy. It  employs  some  30,000  workers 
and  has  an  annual  payroll  of  t^proad- 
mately  one-quarter  billion  dollars. 

Recently,  however,  representatives  of 
the  industry  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  New  Jersey  congressional  delegation 
a  proposed  tcoilT  change  which  would 
eliminate  the  American  selling  pilce 
method  of  valuation  and  substitute  an 
export  value  basis.  The  massive  In- 
crease In  Imports  which  would  follow 
would  result  In  drastically  reduced  ben- 
aenold  chemical  sales  and  the  loss  of 
Jobs  In  the  Industry. 


Tlie  Tariff  Commission  Is  studying  the 
proposed  change,  but  we  fear  that  prior 
to  conclusion  of  this  study  an  Interna- 
tional commitment  may  be  made  in 
Geneva  during  the  Kennedy  round  ne- 
gotiations. 

As  dean  of  the  New  Jersey  delegation. 
I  have  Initiated  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
bring  the  plight  of  this  industry  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  attention.  Joining  me  In 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President  were 
Senators  CLirroRD  P.  Casx  and  Harrison 
A.  Williams.  Jr.;  and  Congressmen  Wil- 
liam B.   WiDNALL,  PETKR  H.  B.   FrELINC- 

HTJYSEw,  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Plorinci 
p.  DwTXH,  William  T.  Cabiu.,  Dokinicx 
V.  Daniels,  Cornxlitts  E.  Gallaghxr, 
Charles  S.  Joelson,  Joseph  G.  Minish, 
Edward  J.  Patten,  Henry  Helstoski, 
James  J.  Howard,  PAm.  J.  Krsbs,  and 
Thomas  C.  McGrath,  Jr.  The  full  text  of 
our  letter  to  the  President  follows: 

CONOBKSS  or  THX  tjNrTED  STATES, 

HOITSE  or  REPaESKNTATlVXS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  26, 1$66. 
Thx  ParsmENT, 
The  White  House. 

DxAa  Ma.  PaEsmsNr:  We,  the  following 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Congressional 
delegation,  feel  an  urgency  to  commiinlcate 
to  you  our  deep  concern  over  the  possible 
elimination  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
method  of  customs  valuation,  which.  If 
adopted,  will  result  In  severe  economic  In- 
Jury  to  the  benzenold  chemical  Industry  In 
our  State. 

As  you  know,  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  Is 
currently  conducting  an  Investigation  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  a  change  from  the  pres- 
ent American  Selling  Price  method  of  valu- 
ation to  an  export  value  basis.  This  investi- 
gation was  requested  by  Governor  Herter, 
your  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. The  Commission  wiU  soon  be  re- 
porting to  you  Its  findings  and  recomemnda- 
tlons. 

Not  wlahing  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the 
Commission's  investigation,  we  nonetheless 
believe  It  necessary  to  underscore  the  Import- 
ance of  the  American  Selling  Price  method  of 
customs  valuation  to  the  continuing  pros- 
perity of  New  Jersey  and  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  benzenold  chemical  industry  employs 
30,000  workers  in  New  Jersey  alone  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  approximately  one  quarter 
billion  dollars.  Nationally,  it  employs  116,- 
000  workers  with  an  annual  payroll  in  excess 
of  $900,000,000.  We  have  been  Informed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  that 
the  annual  average  earnings  of  an  organic 
chemical  industry  worker  in  the  United 
States  are  above  98,000.  Most  of  these  work- 
ers have  developed  skills  peculiar  to  thetr 
present  Jobs  and  would  require  extensive  re- 
training if  those  Jobs  were  lost  as  a  result 
of  decreasing  benzenold  chemical  sales. 

The  national  total  dollar  value  of  produc- 
tion was  over  (3.3  blUion  for  the  year  IMS. 
and  New  Jersey  is  the  primary  center  of 
benzenold  production  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  record  before  the  Tariff 
Commission,  as  well  as  from  the  data  shown 
to  us  by  the  domestic  Industry,  that  its  sales 
will  be  reduced  by  virtue  of  the  massive  in- 
creases In  imports  which  will  result  from  the 
abandonment  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
system.  The  profitability  of  the  domestic 
benzenold  Industry  Is  weU  below  the  national 
average  and  we  do  not  believe  It  can  absorb 
the  price  reductions  that  will  flow  from  the 
importation  of  low-ooet  foreign  benzenolds. 

We  believe,  and  the  above  data  Indicates, 
that  this  Industry  is  a  significant  factor  In 
the  economies  of  New  Jersey  and  the  entire 
nation. 

At  the  same  time  the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative was  requesting  an  Independent  in- 


vestigation of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  de- 
termine possible  economic  Impact,  his  Chief 
Negotiator  in  Geneva,  Ambassador  Blumen- 
thai,  was  announcing  to  foreign  audiences 
that  the  United  States  was  "prepared"  and 
"willing"  to  begin  negotiations  on  the  elimi- 
nation of  American  Selling  Price. 

We  are  now  concerned  that  international 
commitments  may  be  made  by  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  without  full  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  without  consideration  ot 
the  dominant  opinion  of  the  American  people 
affected  by  any  decision  In  this  area. 

For  this  reason,  we  would  like  to  make  our 
views  known  personally  to  you  and  respect- 
fully request  that  you  grant  the  New  Jersey 
delegation  the  opportunity   to  discuss  this 
problem  further  within  the  next  few  days. 
Sincerely, 
PKTxa  W.  RODUfO,  Jr.,  Cuttobd  P. 
Cask,     William     B.     WmNALL, 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  WnxuM 
T.  Cahox,  Cornelius  E.  Galla- 
gher, Joseph  O.  Minish,  Hxnbt 
Helstoski,  Paul  J,  Krebs,  Harri- 
son Williams,  Peter  H.  B.  Fre- 
linghtttsen,  florence  p.  dwy- 
KR,      DOMINICK      V.      Daniels, 
Charles  S.  Joelson,  Edward  J. 
Patten,      James      J.      Howard, 
Thomas  C.  McGrath, 

Members  of  Congress. 
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NEWARK'S  PLEA  FOR  AN  INCREASED 
ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a^  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  suid  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
consider  the  legislation  before  us  to  ex- 
tend the  antlpoverty  program,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  a  fine  editorial  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News  of  September  27, 
1966,  discussing  the  Importance  of  the 
program  to  the  city  of  Newark.  Newark's 
experience,  as  the  editorial  states,  has 
been  a  happy  "example  of  what  com- 
munity cooperation,  earnest  effort  and 
prudent  expenditure  can  accomplish." 
Last  Monday  a  mission  of  more  than  a 
thousand  citizens  journeyed  to  Washing- 
ton, and  with  "an  orderly  smd  Intelligent 
presentation"  made  the  case  for  an  in- 
crease in  funds  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  this  most  effective  program.  I  ask 
that  this  editorial  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 
Newark's  Plea 

With  dignity  and  conviction,  Newark's 
anti-poverty  leaders  have  presented  to  Wash- 
ington officialdom  the  city's  case  against  a 
prospective  curtailment  of  federal  funds  for 
Community  Action  programs. 

This  was  In  no  sense  an  aggressive  march. 
It  was  Instead  a  privately-financed,  reasoned 
mission,  supported  by  business,  religioiis, 
olvll  rights  and  labor  leaders,  to  obtain  for 
Newark  the  federal  funds  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  useful  programs  designed  to 
amerllorate  the  plight  of  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  , 

They  were  aware  ot  the  difficulties  that 
oonfronted  them,  the  demands  for  govern- 
ment economy  in  a  period  of  dangerous  In- 
flation, the  exactions  of  Viet  Nam,  the  pres- 
sures in  CongAiau  for  adjournment,  and  the 
ineptneas  that  has  marked  the  war  on  povwtj 
in  other  cltlea. 


But  they  could  cite  Newpk-k's  happier  ex- 
perience, its  example  of  wh^t  community  co- 
operation, earnest  effort  and  prudent  ex- 
penditure can  accomplish. 

It  Is.  of  course,  too  eailly  to  assess  the 
financial  success  of  Newaslt's  undertaking. 
Whether  the  money  needed  to  support  the 
action  programs  already  begun  will  be  forth- 
coming will  depend  on  the  antlpoverty  appro- 
priation flnaUy  voted  by  Oongress,  or  upon 
the  allocation  of  available  funds  by  the 
agencies  involved.  But  one | thing  is  certain: 
No  effort  has  been  been  spared  by  Nevrark's' 
antl -poverty  leaders  to  make  the  case  for 
Newark's  disadvantaged  citizens. 

And  because  it  was  an  orderly  and  in- 
telligent presentation,  based  on  demonstrable 
need,  the  Newark  mission  deserves  to  succeed. 
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ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bingham  ]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extr^eous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenlii>ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii?  1 

There  was  no  objectioi 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr. 
State  Department  has 
pamphlet.  Department  of 
tlon  8117,  commercial  pdllcy  series  203. 
which  is  entitled  "Prfwate  Boycotts 
Versus  the  National  interest."  The 
pamphlet  summarizes  in  a  clear  and  un- 
derstandable way  the  Implortance  of  try- 
ing "to  build  new  bridges  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope," as  the  President  described  it  in 
1964. 

Stating  flatly  that: 

Today  there  Is  no  longer  i  monolithic  So- 
Tlet  bloc — nor  Is  there  a  SUw-Sovlet  block — 

The  pamphlet  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  distinguishing  among  Commu- 
nist States  and  presents  very  forcefully 
the  reasons  why  private  boycotts  aimed 
at  trade  with  Communist  States  are  not 
in  our  national  Interest. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  Include  here- 
with the  text  of  this  excellent  State  De- 
partment pamphlet:  ] 

Private  Botcotts  Versus  |ishe  National 
Interest 

"Tte  Intimate  engagement  of  peaceful 
trade,  over  a  period  of  tim*.  can  Influence 
Eastern  European  societies  to  develop  along 
paths  that  are  favorable  to  world  peace. 
After  years  of  careful  study,  the  time  has 
now  come  for  us  to  act,  and  act  we  shotild 
and  act  we  must.  With  theit  steps,  we  can 
help  gradually  to  create  a  cotnmunlty  of  in- 
terest, a  community  of  trust,  and  a  OMn- 
munity  of  effort.  Thus  will  the  tide  of  hu- 
n>M»  hope  rise  again."  (President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  the  White  House,  ijlby  8,  196«.) 

preface 
At  the  direction  of  the  Prtsldent,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  Mfay  11.  1966,  sent 
to  the  Congress  proposed  le^^lslatlon  to  pro- 
"de  the  President  with  authority  necessary 
to  negotiate  commercial  agreementa  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Conxmunist  nations 
™^  Eastern  Europe  to  widen  tJnlted  States 
"«le  In  peaceful  goods,  when  such  agree- 
ments WiU  serve  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

"This  authority  U  needed,^  the  Secretary 
■wted  In  his  letters  of  transmittal,  "so  that 
*•  may  grasp  opportunities  Ithat  are  open- 
«»«  up  to  us  in  our  relaUons  with  the  Soviet 


TTnlon  and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
It  is  needed,  at  a  time  when  we  are  opposing 
Communist  aggression  in  Viet-Nam,  in  order 
to  carry  forward  the  balanced  strategy  for 
peace  which,  under  four  Presidents,  our 
coimtry  has  been  pursuing  toward  the  Com- 
munist nations.  It  is  needed  to  play  oxir 
part  with  the  NATO  nations  in  reducing 
tensions  and  establishing  normal  and  lasting 
peaceful  relations  between  the  West  and 
East  in  Europe." 

privatx  boycotts  versus  the  national 
intsrkst 

Is  It  illegal  or  unpatriotic  for  Americans  to 
sell  or  buy  peaceful  goods  from  the  Commu- 
nist countries  of  Eastern  Europe? 

Most  citizens  apparently  know  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  no.  Some  Amer- 
icans may  have  honest  doubts. 

And  a  small  but  active  minority  apparently 
beUeves  it  unpatriotic  to  trade  in  any  prod- 
ucts from  any  Communist  country. 

At  least  some  individuals  and  small  groups, 
such  as  self-appointed  "Committees  To 
Warn  of  the  Arrival  of  Communist  Merchan- 
dise on  the  Local  Scene,"  have  tried  through 
boycotts,  threats  of  economic  reprisals,  and 
other  intimidation  to  block  legal  trade  in 
goods  from  Communist  countries.  The  tar- 
gets of  their  intimidation  have  ranged  from 
small  shops  to  supermarket  chains  and  multi- 
million  dollar  corporations.  The  goods  that 
aroused  their  wrath  have  varied  from  Christ- 
mas tree  ornaments  and  hams  from  Poland, 
and  vases  and  ashtrays  from  Czechoslovakia, 
to  baskets  and  tobacco  from  Yugoslavia. 

Are  these  Americans  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States? 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  beUeve  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  believes 
they  are  harming  the  United  States  national 
interest  by  obstructing  a  foreign  policy  that 
has  been  developed  by  four  Administrations 
since  World  War  n. 

the  choice  wx  icaoe:  to  kxpano  contacts 
with  KAST^ur  EuaoPE — not  to  abandon  it 
The  United  States  has  t>een  faced  with  a 
critical  choice  between  two  alternative  lines 
of  policy  in  dealing  with  Eastern  Europe. 
The  first  was  to  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  countries  under  its  domina- 
tion after  World  War  n  constituted  a  per- 
manent monolithic  bloc — a  bloc  so  cemented 
together  that  there  was  no  hope  of  our  de- 
veloping mutually  satisfactory  relations  with 
individual  Eastern  European  countries.  The 
consequence  of  such  a  policy  decision  would 
be  to  abandon  the  peoples  and  the  resources 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  other  course  was  to  assume  that  the 
instinct  for  freedcm  runs  strong  in  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere,  and  that  by  keep- 
ing alive  and  expanding  our  contacts  with 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  we  could  en- 
courage their  inherent  national  tmd  indi- 
vidual aspirations  and  leave  open  to  them  a 
bridge  to  the  West.  This  Is  the  choice  we 
made,  and  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
recent  years  gives  ample  evidence  that  it  was 
the  right  choice. 

END    OF   monolith    OPENS   OPPOBTUWlTIES   lOE 
MORE  CONSTRUCTIVE  SSLATION8 

We  have  three  objectives  in  our  overall 
poUcy  toward  international  communism, 
each  in  Its  own  way  serving  our  goal  of  a 
peaceful  and  proeperous  world. 

The  first  is  to  prevent  the  Communists 
from  extending  their  domain  and  to  make 
it  increasingly  costly,  dangerous,  and  futUe 
for  them  to  try  to  do  so.  Our  aid  to  the 
people  of  South  Vlet-Nam  in  opposing  Com- 
munist aggression  testifies  to  our  deter- 
mination to  pursue  that  policy,  aa  did  our 
previous  help  In  opposing  such  aggression 
in  Greece,  Berlin,  Korea,  and  elsewhere. 

The  second  is  to  achieve  agreements  or 
understandings  which  could  reduce  the 
dangers  of  a  devastating  war.  For  example, 
having  achieved  a  Nuclear  Teat  Ban  Treaty, 


we  continue  to  work  for  agreements  to  re- 
duce armaments,  with  safeguards  to  insure 
compliance. 

The  third  objective  Is  to  encourage  trends 
within  the  Communist  world  making  for 
evolution  toward  greater  national  inde- 
pendence, peaceful  cooperaUon.  and  open 
societies. 

Today  there  is  no  longer  a  monolithic 
Soviet  bloc — nor  is  there  a  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
In  this  decade  we  have  seen  not  only  the 
falling  out  between  Moscow  and  Peking  but 
the  assertion  by  the  smaUer  coimtrles  of 
Eastern  Europe,  in  varying  degree,  of  their 
own  jMllcies.  In  this  changed  situation  we 
have  an  opportunity  for  more  constructive 
relations  with  E^astem  E^irope,  including  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  must  not  be  wasted.  The 
goal  of  more  constructive  relations  with  these 
countries  is  not  only  ours  but  also  that  of 
our  NATO  aUies.  As  the  NATO  commimlque 
of  June  8,  1966,  stated,  "member  countries 
are  seeking  further  to  Improve  relations  be- , 
tween  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and' 
Western  Europe,  and  to  diminish  mutual  sus- 
picions and  fears.  They  are  convinced  that 
further  ^tangible  results  could  now  be  ob- 
tained In  the  cultural,  economic,  sclentlllo 
and  technical  fields." 

THE   BRIDGE   or  TRADE 

It  is  against  this  background  that  United 
States  policy  on  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries must  be  viewed. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  we  have  selec- 
tively adjusted  our  policy  to  the  changing 
situation  in  the  Communist  world.  Where 
countries  have  shown  a  desire  to  increase 
their  Independence  in  guiding  their  own  po- 
litical and  economic  affairs  and  to  broaden 
relations  with  the  United  States  and  other 
free  countries — such  as  was  the  case  In  1948 
with  Yugoslavia,  in  1956  with  Poland,  and  In 
1964  with  Romania — we  have  tried  to  open 
the  way  for  increased  trade  In  peaceful  prod- 
ucts with  them  for  American  firms. 

But  where  countries  follow  aggressive  pol- 
icies, as  is  the  case  with  Communist  China, 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vlet-Nam,  we  have 
banned  all  trade  and  financial  transactions 
with  them.  The  same  holds  true  for  Castro 
Cuba,  although  we  aUow  occasional  smaU 
shipments  of  medical  suppUes  on  humani- 
tarian grounds. 

And,  of  course.  In  no  case  does  our  policy 
permit  trade  with  Communist  countries  In 
war  materials  and  other  strategic  items.  This 
strategic  embargo  is  maintained  not  only  by 
the  United  States,  but  also  by  our  NATO 
allies  and  Japan. 

United  States  policy  for  deaUng  with  wotW 
communism  has  been  pursued  vigorously  m 
the  post-World  War  n  period  by  aU  admin- 
istrations, regardless  of  party. 

In  1958  President  Elsenhower  made  It  clear 
that  "the  United  States  favors  the  expansion 
of  peaceftU  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union"  and 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  trade  aa  a  means 
of  strengthening  the  possibUities  for  inde- 
pendent actlona  by  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Etoope. 

President  Kennedy  In  October  1962  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  "policies  which  hold  out 
eventual  promise  of  freedom  for  the  petmle 
who  Uve  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"First,  we  need  economic  flexibility  .  .  ," 
he  said.  "It  Is  for  this  reason  that  1  was 
disappointed  by  the  amendment  to  the  trade 
bill  (Trade  Ejcpanslon  Act  of  1962)  which 
specifically  discriminates  against  Polish 
goods.  The  Polish  people  press  their  govern- 
ment for  Independence.  Our  policy  should 
be  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  them  and 
not  to  shut  the  door." 

Subsequently,  the  provision  President  Ken- 
nedy objected  to  was  amended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  permit  continuation  of  moet-favored- 
nation  tariff  treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

And  President  Johnson  in  Deeendser  18M 
expressed  our  wish  "to  build  new  bridges  to 
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Kastem  Europ«— brldgee  of  Ideas,  educatlcm, 
cultun,  trade,  tecbnlcal  cooperation,  and 
mutual  understanding  for  world  peace  and 
prosperity."  In  June  1966  President  Johnson 
repeated  that  "We  wlU  encoxirage  every  con- 
structive enrichment  of  the  human,  cxiltural, 
and  commercial  ties  between  Eastern  Eurc^ 
and  the  West." 

But  while  trade  between  Saatem  Europe, 
Including  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  has  grown  vigorously  In  re- 
cent years.  United  States-Eastern  European 
trade  has  expanded  only  slowly.  In  1966,  for 
example,  Western  Europe  and  Japan  ex- 
ported about  $3.8  billion  In  goods  to  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries,  excluding 
Yugoslavia,  and  Imported  almost  94.6  bUllon 
worth  of  products  from  them.  POr  the  same 
year,  the  United  States  exported  only  $139^ 
million  In  goods  to  Eastern  Europe  and  Im- 
ported $137.5  million  In  products  from  that 
area. 

What  hampers  the  growth  of  peaceful 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Tbere  are  a  number  of  factors.  In  the 
first  place,  the  United  States  does  not  have 
the  traditional  trade  ties  with  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  that  many  of  the  Western 
European  countries  have.  The  rigidities  of 
the  Communist  state-controlled  trading  sys- 
tems have  inhibited  exchanges  with  oiir  sys- 
tem. Political  Issues  and  other  outstanding 
differences  have  naturally  cast  a  shadow  over 
trade  relations.  Our  trade  with  the  Eastern 
Kuropean  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  also  been  limited  by  the  inability  of  those 
countries  to  ofTer  a  wide  range  of  goods 
which  can  compete  on  the  American  market. 
Another  obstacle  has  been  the  attempts, 
mentioned  above,  by  some  Americans  to  exert 
pressure  on  their  fellow  citizens  not  to  deal 
'  In  or  buy  products  coming  from  Eastern 
Burope.  But  a  particularly  Important  factor 
ts  that  moat  goods  from  Eastern  Europe,  tn- 
»  eluding  the  Soviet  Union,  are  subject  to 
much  higher  rates  of  duty  than  are  appli- 
cable to  goods  from  other  coxmtrles. 

KAST-WKST    TSAOX    SSLATIONB    ACT 

TO  overcome  the  tariff  problem,  the  John- 
•on  Administration  has  proposed  legislation 
that  would  give  the  President  authority  to 
use  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  coimtrles  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  flexible  tool  in  con- 
ducting our  relations  with  these  countries.  ^ 

The  main  provision  of  the  East- West  Trade 
Relations  Act  would  authorize  the  President 
to  extend  most-favored-natlon  tarllf  treat- 
ment to  certain  Individual  Communist  ccim- 
trlea  when  this  Is  determined  to  be  In  the 
national  interest.  In  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent could  apply  the  same  duties  to  the 
Individual  Communist  co\intrlee  that  are 
now  appUcable  to  all  non-Communist  coun- 
tries. The  authority  could  be  exercised  Dnly 
in  a  comjnerclal  agreement  with  a  particular 
country  In  which  such  tariff  treatment  would 
be  granted  In  return  for  equivalent  benefits 
to  the  United  State*. 

The  purpose  of  these  commercial  af^ee- 
ments  would  be  both  to  faclUUte  Individual 
business  transactions  and  to  afford  the 
United  States  Government  an  opportunl'^  to 
deal  with  individual  Communist  countries 
on  a  variety  of  matters  In  the  context  of 
periodic  trade  negotiations.  Agreements 
made  pursuant  to  the  Act  would  set  the 
framework  for  trade,  but  the  trade  Itself — 
both  exports  and  Imports — ^would  depenl  on 
decisions  of  individual  firms. 

wTtt««  COMMITrKK  RKCOKMXmiA'nONa 

The  proposed  legislation  is  based  upon 
recommendations  by  a  distinguished  com- 
mittee of  American  btialness,  labor,  hn<t 
aeademlo  leaders.  This  special  committee, 
appolntad  by  the  President,  made  lU  pro- 
poMOa  after  It  bad  explored  all  aspects  of  the 
question  of  expanding  peaceful  trade  m  the 
contot  o<  the  PrMldcnt'a  policy  of  broaden- 


ing constructive  relations  with  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Committee,  headed  by  J.  Irwin  Miller, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Cummins  En- 
gine Co.  of  Indiana,  stated  In  conclusion - 
".  .  .  we  emphasize  that  these  findings  and 
recommendations  constitute  a  long-term 
strategy. 

••The  Intimate  engagement  of  trade,  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  when  taken  with 
the  process  of  change  already  under  way,  can 
Influence  the  Internal  development  and  the 
external  policies  of  European  Communist  so- 
cieties along  paths  favorable  to  our  purpose 
and  to  world  peace.  Trade  is  one  of  the  few 
channels  available  to  us  for  constructive  con- 
tacts with  nations  with  whom  we  find  fre- 
quent hostility.  In  the  long  run,  selected 
trade.  Intelligently  negotiated  and  wisely  ad- 
ministered, may  turn  out  to  have  been  one  of 
our  most  powerful  tools  of  national  policy." 

Most  Americans  have  appreciated  the  diffi- 
culties and  complexities  with  which  their 
government  has  had  to  cope  In  Its  policy 
toward  international  communism.  They 
have  realized  that  In  a  world  of  swift  and 
ceaseless  change  the  Issues  are  rarely  all 
"black"  or  all  "white."  They  have  under- 
stood that  there  often  are  varying  shades  of 
gray  in  foreign  affairs  and  that  this  Is  par- 
ticularly evident  In  our  relations  with  East- 
ern E\irope  and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
realized  that  our  policy  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  United  States  to  exploit 
new  situations  In  Its  own  Interest  and  that  of 
the  peoples  of  those  countries. 
A  MXNoairr  sscKa  to  kqoatx  trade  wttr  a 

"SELLOTTT"    to    COMMT7NISM 

For  some,  however,  the  vexing  and  explo- 
sive problems  we  face  around  the  world  can 
be  explained  only  In  terms  of  our  alleged 
weakness  In  the  face  of  Communist  chal- 
lenges. This  attitude  reflects  an  unreallstlc- 
ally  simple  view  of  the  Communist  countries, 
ourselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  It 
Is  In  large  part  at  the  root  of  the  efforts  of 
some  Americans  to  exert  pressure  on  their 
fellow  citizens  not  to  use  products  coming 
from  Eastern  Eiuopean  countries.  This 
small  group  has  tried  to  label  our  moderate, 
peaceful  trade  with  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries as  a  "sellout"  to  communism.  Over  the 
years,  they  have  used  picketing,  and  boycotts, 
and  threats  to  discourage  Anierlcan  mer- 
chants from  handling,  and  American  con- 
sumers from  buying,  Eastern  European 
goods,  and  they  have  pressed  for  legislation 
and  local  ordinances  barring  the  sale  of 
"Communist"  products. 

Elastem  E^uropean  countries  cannot,  how- 
ever, really  be  Injured  by  the  harassment  of 
American  businessmen  and  consumers  who 
choose  to  buy  their  products.  They  can  de- 
velop other  markets  for  their  exports,  par- 
ticularly In  Western  Exirope.  The  only  party 
hurt  by  these  efforts  Is  the  United  States. 
Losing  business  opport\inltlee  In  normal 
commercial  trade  means  loss  of  Jobs  and  loss 
of  Income  to  otir  workers,  our  biislneesmen, 
and  our  farmers.  Our  balaxice  of  payments 
also  suffers.  And  Interfering  with  this  trade 
deprives  Americans  of  free  choice  In  the  mar- 
ket place.  To  the  extent  that  we  deny  the 
Eastern  European  countries  the  possibility  of 
expanding  their  trade  with  the  United  States, 
we  also  restrict  their  efforts  to  reassert  their 
national  Independence  and  handicap  our 
ability  to  develop  cultural  and  other  useful 
relations. 

The  unanimous  evaluation  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  including  its  Intelligence 
community.  Is  that  our  refusal  to  trade  In 
pecusef ul  goods  cannot  meaningfully  limit  the 
military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  European  countries,  but  It  can  help 
to  reinforce  their  doctrinal  belief  in  the  need 
for  self-suflldency.  A  willingness  to  trade, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  concrete  evi- 
dence of  our  belief  In  constructive  and  peace- 
ful relations. 


It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there  are 
poaslblUtlee  for  expanding  our  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  m  peaceful  goods  beyond  the  present 
level.  This  would,  of  course,  mean  addl> 
tlonal  employment  for  American  labor,  in- 
creased sales  for  American  businessmen  and 
farmers,  and  less  strain  on  our  balance  of 
payments  through  larger  exports.  But  most 
Important  would  be  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  the  many  close  relationships 
normally  growing  out  of  trade  for  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  these  countries 
toward  more  emphasis  on  consumer  needs 
and  peaceful  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

a  posmvE  PHOOKAic  AGAINST  coiucuinsu 

President  Kennedy  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  positive  program  against  commu- 
nism. At  a  news  conference  on  December 
12,  1962  he  was  asked  whether  he  shared 
the  view  that  boycotts  of  "stores  which  carry 
Imports  from  Iron  Curtain,  so-called  Iron 
Curtain  countries — and  In  some  cases  in- 
timidating the  stores  .  .  ."  are  "contrary  to 
our  policy  of  encouraging  nonstrateglc  trade 
with  those  countries." 

President  Kennedy  replied:  "...  I  think 
that  It  harasses  merchants  and  I  don't  think 
It  really  carries  on  much  of  an  effective  fight 
against  the  spread  of  Communism.  If  they 
really  want  to  do  something  about  the  spread 
of  Communism,  they  will  assist  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  for  one  thing,  or  they  will  .  .  . 
do  a  good  many  other  things  .  .  .  they  will 
be  generous  to  students  who  come  to  the 
United  States  to  study,  and  show  them  some- 
thing of  America.  Those  are  the  things  that 
really  make  a  difference.  .  .  .  because  some 
merchant  happens  to  have  Polish  hams  In 
his  shop,  saying  he  is  unpatriotic  doesn't 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  great  contribution  in  the 
fight  against  Communism." 

TUGOSLAV   tobacco 

lisst  fall,  a  particularly  emotional  cam- 
paign was  undertaken  by  some  groups 
against  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  Yugo- 
slav tobacco  in  American  cigarettes.  These 
groups  Insisted  that  the  tobacco  companies 
concerned  use  •'Communist"  tobacco  and 
thereby  support  the  evils  of  commimlsm. 

Tobacco  grown  In  Yugoslavia  Is  of  the 
"oriental"  variety  not  grown  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  used  as  a  blend  to  Improve  the 
taste  of  cigarettes  but  Is  not  a  major  com- 
ponent. In  1964.  for  example,  Yugoslav 
tobacco  represented  less  than  1  percent  of 
all  tobacco  tised  by  American  cigarette  manu- 
facturers. (Incidentally,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  this  Yugoslav  tobacco  Is  produced 
by  small  individual  landowners,  not  by  state- 
owned  enterprises.) 

United  States  manufacturers  also  sell  cig- 
arettes to  Yugoslavia,  marketing  189  million 
there  In  1965. 

The  maintenance  of  normal  relations  with 
Yugoslavia  especially  is  Important  to  the 
United  States.  That  country  stands  as  an 
example  to  all  Communist  countries  that 
they  can  pursue  a  course  of  indejjendent  ac- 
tion and  need  not  accept  Soviet  or  Chinese 
domination.  Any  action  to  reduce  legiti- 
mate and  beneficial  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Tugoelavla  only  serves  to  weaken 
the  latter's  ties  with  the  community  of  free 
and  friendly  nations.  And  It  would  be  self- 
defeating  for  American  citizens  to  boycott 
Yugoslav  goods  after  the  United  States  has 
spent  $2.6  bUUon  to  help  Yugoslavia  main- 
tain its  Independent  stand. 
btatemknt  or  thx  cioakxttx  manttfactcbxis 

Commendably.  In  the  face  of  this  antl- 
Yugoelav  campaign,  U.S.  tobacco  companies 
refused  to  be  Intimidated.  Joining  together. 
they  Issued  the  following  statement : 

"Certain  cigarette  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  have  recently  received  inquir- 
lee  regarding  the  use  of  Yugoslav  tobacco  m 
their  cigarettes  and  have  been  threatened 
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at  state  George 
^  similar  sltua- 


Co. 

Tobacco  Corp. 


with  boycott  unless  each  od  |such  firms  now 
using  Yugoslav  tobacco  a^ilees  not  to  use 
such  tobacco  In  the  future 

"On  the  September  26  '^twe  the  Nation' 
program.  Under  Secretary 
Ball  was  questioned  about 
tlon.  He  was  asked  what] the  administra- 
tion's position  Is  on  the  problem  of  attempts 
by  certain  groups  In  this  country  to  boycott 
the  shipment  of  American  pxxls  to  Eastern 
Europe.  In  replying,  Secreiarr  Ball  pointed 
out  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  trade  with  Easteia  Europe  Is  not 
merely  a  decision  by  this  administration  but 
by  the  Elsenhower  and  oth«r  recent  admin- 
istrations, and  further  said:  'It  Is  absolutely 
unacceptable  that  right  vrinjg  or  left  wing  or 
any  other  kind  of  group  should  by  Intimida- 
tion or  by  threat  of  boycott)  try  to  subvert 
or  to  undermine  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  to  be  conducted 
by  the  President  and  Coni^ess  under  the 
American  Constitution.'        " 

••All  the  major  cigarette  manufacturers  en- 
dorse Secretary  Ball's  statement.  They  con- 
denm  and  refuse  to  be  InfliKsnced  by  any  ef- 
fort by  any  group  to  oppose  or  affect  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  Including  poycott.  directed 
at  the  Industry  or  any  mei^iber  of  It. 

•'Yuogslav  tobacco  Is  usedjih  varying  quan- 
tities In  the  manufacture  of!  cigarettes  by  all 
but  one  of  the  undersigned  manufacturers. 
However,  each  of  the  undersigned  manufac- 
turers recognizes  the  right  df  Its  competitors 
to  use  such  tobacco  and  reserves  the  right  It- 
self to  use  or  not  to  use  sudh  tobacco  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  own  best  ludgment, 
"The  American  TobacccJ 
•'Brown  &  Williamson 
"Liggett  &  Mters  TosAcfco  Co. 

"P.  LORILLARD  Co. 

'•Philip  Morris  Inc. 

•'E.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co." 

LXTFEB  or  THE  SECRETARIES  Or  STATE,  DETENSX, 
AND    COMMER(^ 

On  October  11, 1965,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a^d  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  announced  thdlr  support  of  the 
manufacturer's  position  14,  the  following 
letter: 

"The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

"Bbown  &  Williamson  TobaCCxi  Corp. 

"Liggett  &  Mters  Tobacco  > 

"P.  LORILLARD  Co. 

"Philip  Morris  Inc. 

"R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Coj 

"Dear  Sirs:  It  has  been  cilled  to  our  at- 
tention that  certain  org^lzed  pressure 
groups  are  seeking,  by  ecobomlc  Intimida- 
tion, to  comp>el  American  cigarette  companies 
to  discontinue  the  purchase  of  Yugoslav  to- 
Iwcco.  This  Incident  Is  the  most  recent  In  a 
•eries  of  similar  attempts  by  such  groups  to 
frustrate  peaceful  private  trade  vrtth  Eastern 
European  countries.  We  fftl  It  important 
that  you  understand  the  vleWs  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  this  subject,  and 
that  these  views  be  given  {the  widest  dis- 
semination. ' 

"Under  our  American  system,  trade  is  gov- 
erned by  the  Individual  ectihomlc  Interests 
of  the  trading  parties.  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  have  provided  laws  and  reg- 
ulations to  assure  that  nothlhg  Is  traded  vsrlth 
any  Commimlst  country  th>t  will  X>e  detri- 
mental to  our  national  security  and  welfare. 
In  the  case  of  certain  coijintriea,  such  as 
Communist  China.  Cuba,  Nbrth  Korea,  and 
North  Viet-Nam,  trade  Is— fcflth  minor  hu- 
nuknltarian  excepttons— prohibited. 

"On  the  other  hand,  your  'Oovemment  re- 
gards commerce  in  peaceful  goods  with  the 
Muntrtes  of  Eastern  Europe,  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  completely  oompatlble  with 
our  national  Interest.  No  American  business 
enterprise  shoiUd  be  penallMd  for  purchas- 
ln«  or  selling  such  goods.  Itx  fact,  any  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  that  see|  to  Intimidate, 


>CJi, 


boycott,  blacklist,  use  or  threaten  econcxnlc 
reprisals  against  such  American  enterprises 
for  carrying  on  lawful  trade  with  Eastern 
European  countries  act  harmfully  and  Irre- 
sponsibly. To  yield  to  such  groups  Is  to 
encourage  capricious  Interference  vrith  the 
vital  processes  of  our  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment— Interference  that  could  at  the  end  of 
the  road  make  it  Impossible  for  our  country 
to  conduct  a  coherent  foreign  policy. 

"Americans  know  that  there  are  recognized 
and  responsible  ways  by  which  they  may  ob- 
ject to  any  governmental  policy  with  which 
they  disagree.  Every  citizen  has  the  Con- 
stitutional right  to  speak  freely,  to  petition 
his  government  for  redress  of  grievances  and 
to  exercise  the  franchise.  But  It  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  must  direct  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  other  nations. 
Our  Constitution  entrusts  the  President  and 
the  Congress  with  the  conduct  of  United 
States  foreign  affairs. 

••These  principles  directly  apply  to  the 
campaign  of  economic  Intimidation  now  be- 
ing mounted  against  your  Industry.  The 
Importation  of  Yugoslav  tobacco,  which  con- 
stitutes less  than  one  percent  of  all  tobacco 
used  In  American  cigarettes,  Is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  our  national  aecurity.  The  right 
of  American  biislness  enterprises  to  purchase 
this  tobacco  on  the  basis  of  their  freely-exer- 
cised judgment  as  to  the  economic  desira- 
bility of  such  a  course — without  fear  of  re- 
prisals— should  be  fully  preserved  if  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  foreign  policy  are  not  to  be 
undermined  by  the  whim  or  prejudice  of  any 
organized  pressure  group. 

"We  are  advised  that  the  cigarette  Indus- 
try, after  consultation  with  the  United  States 
Government,  has  condemned  these  threats  of 
Intimidation  and  has  announced  Its  Inten- 
tion to  continue  to  purchase  or  not  to  pur- 
chase Yugoslav  tobacco  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual judgments.  We  commend  your  Indus- 
try for  refusing  to  submit  to  such  intimida- 
tion, which  would  have  the  effect  of  substi- 
tuting private  opinions  and  prejudices  few 
the  declared  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

"Dean  Rttsk, 

"Secretary  of  State. 
"Robert  S.  McNamara, 

"Secretary  of  Defense. 
"John  T.  Connor, 

"Secretary  of  Commerce." 
conclusion 

All  American  citizens  should  know  that 
any  American  businessman  who  chooses  to 
engage  in  peaceful  trade  virlth  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Eastern  European  countries  and  to 
sell  the  goods  he  buys  Is  acting  within  his 
rights  and  Is  following  impolicy  of  his  gov- 
ernment. So,  too.  Is  any\  American  citizen 
who  chooses  to  buy  such]  goods.  Everyone 
should  also  know  that  staie  laws  or  munici- 
pal ordinances  purporting  to  forbid  or  re- 
strict sale  of  such  goodsjfor  to  require  that 
signs  be  posted  proclalJlng  that  Imported 
goods  are  on  sale,  or  to  require  payment  of 
special  fees,  are  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
their  government.  Moreovn-,  in  cases  where 
such  laws  and  ordinances  have  been  chal- 
lenged, the  courts  consistently  have  held 
them  to  be  illegal. 

In  Introducing,  with  Senator  Mikjb  Mans- 
rrxLB  of  Montana,  the  East-West  Trade  Rela- 
tions Act  In  the  Senate  on  May  17,  Senator 
Warren  G.  Maonuson  of  Washington  said: 

"The  President  believes,  and  I  share  hU 
belief,  that  a  broad  and  continuing  exchange 
of  nonstrateglc  goods  and  technology  be- 
tween East  and  West  raises  the  stake  of  the 
Individual  Eastern  European  countries  In 
stable  East- West  relations  and  Inevitably  acts 
as  a  damper  upon  the  appetite  of  the  bloc  for 
aggressive  adventures  .  .  , 

"Expanded  East-West  trade  also  leads  to 
greater  contact  and  understanding  of  both 
Western  Institutions.    Because  we  are  con- 


vinced that  our  economic  and  political  insti- 
tutions are  best  designed  to  satisfy  the  uni- 
versal rising  tide  of  expectations,  we  expect 
these  contacts  to  stimulate  the  increasing 
economic  liberalization  of  the  Internal  econ- 
omies of  Eastern  Europe." 

Attempts  to  coerce  American  consumera 
have  not  stopped.  Any  citizen  may  properly 
exercise  his  constitutional  right  to  speak 
freely.  But  any  organization,  however  patri- 
otic In  Intention,  that  undertakes  to  boycott, 
blacklist,  or  otherwise  penalize  or  attack  any 
American  business  for  engaging  in  peaceful 
trade  with  Eastern  Ehiropean  countries  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  Is  acting  against  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      PENSIONS       FOR 
RKTIKINO    RAILROAD    WORKERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Weltner]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon.  I  hope,  be  called  on  to 
approve  one  of  the  notable  bills  of  the 
89th  Congress.  I  refer  to  HJR.  17285, 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Macdonald]  . 

This  bill  would,  for  5  years,  establish 
a  system  of  supplemental  pensions  for 
retiring  long-service  railroad  workers. 
The  cost  of  this  system  will  be  met  by 
the  railroad  companies.  The  new  pen- 
sions will  range  from  $45  to  $70  a  mcHith. 

The  same  bill  would  extend  to  other 
retired  railroaders  the  same  7-percent 
increase  in  benefits  that  we  extended  to 
social  security  beneficiaries  last  year. 
The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  bill  will  be 
met  by  a  one -quarter-percent  incresise  in 
railroad  retirement  taxes  on  the  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

I  imderstand  that  both  portions  of 
HJl.  17285  have  the  full  support  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  and  the  railway 
labor  organizations.  In  fact,  this  legis- 
lation is  an  outgrowth  of  negotiations 
between  the  railroads  and  the  labor  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  era  when  we  hear 
so  much  of  labor-management  strife, 
here  is  a  remarkable  example  of  labor- 
management  cooperation.  I  salute  both 
sides  in  the  railroad  industry  for  their 
historic  agreement  on  supplemental  pen- 
sions. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  be  of  major 
help  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rail- 
road people  who  are  either  retired  now 
or  planning  to  retire,  including  many 
thousands  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation. 


AMENDING  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tenapore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  amending  the 
International  Travel  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  regulation  of  the  travel 
agency  Industry  through  the  creation  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  an  of- 
fice of  Travel  Agents  Authorization 
which  shall  Issue  certificates  of  authori- 
zation to  engage  in  the  travel  agency 
business. 

For  some  time  our  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  been 
concerned  with  the  increasing  number 
of  complaints  which  it  has  received  con- 
cerning activity  of  travel  agents  and 
their  performance  upon  contracts  for 
specific  tours.  Several  years  sigo,  we  had 
too  many  unfortunate  examples  of  Ir- 
responsibility in  connection  with  airline 
tours  where  passengers  were  left 
stranded  either  here  or  in  Europe,  and  of 
a  seagoing  liner  which  left  a  number  of 
passengers  at  the  pier  in  New  York  City. 

At  that  time,  the  committee  requested 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  look 
Into  the  situation  and  to  come  up  with 
their  recommendations  of  what  should 
be  the  role  of  the  Federal  agencies  with 
regard  to  regulation  of  the  travel  agency 
industry  in  a  manner  in  which  theh-  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public  properly  would 
be  carried  out.  We  have  received  interim 
reports  from  the  Board  and  these  Com- 
missions which  have  not  fully  met  the 
request  that  was  made  of  them. 

In  the  meantime,  the  responsible 
agents  in  the  field  have  themselves  rec- 
ognized their  obligations  to  the  public 
and  have  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions looking  toward  the  proper  ve- 
hicle which  might  be  created  that  would 
achieve  these  desired  ends.  Out  of  these 
has  grown  a  proposal  by  the  American 
Society  of  Travel  Agents  for  certain  leg- 
islation In  the  form  of  the  bill  which  to- 
day I  am  Introducing  at  its  request.  I  do 
so  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
sharpening  up  of  the  discussions  and 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  not 
with  any  implications  that  I  will  neces- 
sarily endorse  this  particular  manner  of 
accomplishing  these  piu-poses. 


WAGE  BILL  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Texas  [Mrs.  Thomas!  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
signing  the  1966  minlmimi  wage  bill. 
President  Johnson  put  into  effect  one  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation 
we  have  produced  this  year. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  among  many 
other  newspapers,  has  outlined  for  Its 
readers  the  provisions  of  the  measure  and 
the  benefits  they  contain. 


In  an  editorial  published  before  the 
President  signed  the  bill,  the  Houston 
newspaper  described  the  major  changes 
in  minimum  wage  rates  and  coverage  as 
an  important  assault  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  editorial  provides  a  concise  sum- 
mary and  endorsement  of  the  legislation, 
and  I  make  it  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

[From  tbe  Houston  (Tex.)  Cbronlcle,  Sept. 

19,   1966] 

Waok  Bill  To  Bsmerrr  Makt 

Major  changes  In  the  minimum  wage 
which  will  broaden  coverage  and  raise  the 
hourly  wage  to  91.60  In  1968  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  changes,  expected  to  be  signed  Into 
law  by  President  Johnson,  will  help  many 
persons  who  need  help  the  most.  For  the 
first  time  the  minimum  wage  will  apply  to 
government  workers  not  In  civil  service,  to 
some  farm  worlcers,  nonteaching  employee 
of  schools,  and  many  employes  of  hotels,  mo- 
tels, restaurants,  laundries,  transit  systems, 
colleges  and  universities. 

In  addition,  broader  coverage  of  medium- 
size  retail  stcx'es  will  place  1.6  million  addi- 
tional worlcers  under  wage  and  hour  law. 
The  total  number  of  worlcers  to  gain  these 
benefits  from  the  bill  is  estimated  at  8  mil- 
lion. 

The  tl.eo  level,  which  will  be  reached  In 
four  steps,  is  expected  to  bring  higher  wages 
to  30  million  workers.  For  the  most  part 
these  Americans  have  been  making  the  cur- 
rent minimum  of  91.26  an  hour.  On  an  an- 
nual f  ulltime  basU  this  Is  93600.  or  9400  be- 
low what  the  government  considers  the  pov- 
erty level. 

Thus  the  changes  will  constitute  an  Im- 
portant assault  on  the  war  on  poverty.  Ad- 
mittedly the  higher  levels  may  bring  about 
the  elimination  of  some  marginal  jobs,  tasks 
for  which  employers  are  not  willing  to  pay 
more  than  91.25  an  hour,  but  the  over-all 
effect  of  the  higher  wage  will  be  good.  And 
the  changes  do  not  prevent  any  state  from 
taking  action  on  minimum  wage  legislation 
of  its  own  as  has  been  lu-ged  by  some  in 
Texas. 


BOOSTERS  CLUB 


Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  MttrphyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  amusing  spectacle  of  the 
House  minority  leader — ^the  spokesman 
for  the  party  of  pelf  and  power  and 
piety — holding  a  press  conference  to 
demonstrate  democratic  political  moral- 
ity, is  of  course  a  heartening  one  to 
Democrats  across  the  land. 

We  endorse  Representative  Ford's  con- 
cern regarding  Uie  acceptance  by  a  po- 
litical party  of  John  Birch  money  from 
California.  Our  recent  actions  have 
shown  our  repugnance  to  such  support, 
and  they  have  been  thoroughly  publi- 
cized by  Representative  Ford.  We  thank 
him  for  making  our  position  so  clear. 

We  question  now  only  the  consistency 
of  his  own  party's  position.  Our  last  re- 
port from  California  hsis  indicated  that 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Oovemor 


in  that  State,  Mr.  Reagan,  has  speclfi. 
cally  stated  that  he  welcomes  and  re- 
spects support  from  whatever  quarter  It 
comes — Including  the  John  Blroh  So- 
ciety. In  fact.  Representative  Ford  him- 
self has  said  he  personally  welcomes  sup. 
port  from  anyone — including  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

We  have  also  been  heartened  that  the 
Representative  from  Michigan  has  seen 
fit  to  give  such  extensive  recent  attention 
to  public  documents  filed  publicly  and 
proudly  by  Democrats  to  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Exactly  what 
Representative  Ford's  reasons  are  for 
publicizing  a  list  of  Democratic  contrib- 
utors to  an  organization  foimded  under 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy— is 
perhaps  known  only  to  Representative 
Ford. 

But  we  have  noticed  the  skill  and 
acuity  with  which  he  has  performed  In 
our  behalf.  We  applaud  such  skill.  In 
fact,  so  Impressed  are  we  with  Mr. 
Ford's  skills  that  I  would  strongly  sug- 
gest that  should  Representative  Ford 
happen  to  meet  with  an  untimely  politi- 
cal end  in  the  congressional  race  in 
Michigan  this  year,  that  perhaps  Chair- 
man Bailey  ought  to  seriously  entertain 
the  Idea  of  hiring  Representative  Ford 
as  a  publicity  man  for  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  We  can  use  all  the 
help  we  can  get. 

We  Democrats,  however,  are  wonder- 
ing about  Representative  Ford's  public 
relations'  contributions  to  his  own  party's 
welfare.  We  understand  that  an  orga- 
nization called  the  Republican  Boosters 
Club  exists.  We  understand  that  the 
Boosters  Club — like  the  President's 
Club — also  files  rep>orts  of  contributions 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

What  we  do  not  understand  is  why 
Representative  Ford  has  not  seen  fit  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  contributors 
to  the  Boosters  Club,  and  the  amounts 
they  have  contributed  to  the  Boosters 
Club.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  publicize  the 
Republican  money  men,  but  we  wonder 
if  Representative  Ford  is  perhaps 
ashamed  of  the  contributions  to  the 
Boosters  Club?  Or  is  he  ashamed  of  the 
Boosters  Club  Itself? 

It  is  a  club  that  has  Indeed  supported 
hundreds  of  Republican  Congressmen 
and  perhaps  even  supported  Representa- 
tive Ford  in  his  own  political  campaigns. 

Is  Representative  Ford  ashamed  that 
the  Boosters  Club  has  received  $21,000 
from  the  Rockefeller  family,  or  that  the 
Republican  National  Committee  has  re- 
ceived $16,000  additional  from  the 
Rockefeller  family? 

Is  Representative  Ford  ashamed  that 
on  April  1  of  this  year — on  April  Fool's 
Day— that  the  Boosters  Club  received 
$1,000  from  Nelson  Rockefeller,  $1,000 
from  Laurence  Rockefeller,  $1,000  from 
David  Rockefdler,  $1,000  from  John  D. 
RodEefeller  m? 

Is  Representative  Ford  ashamed  of  the 
$11,000  contributed  to  the  Boosters  Club 
by  the  Pugh  family  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.? 

Is  Representative  Ford  ashamed  of  the 
$19,000  received  by  the  Boosters  Club 
smd  by  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee from  the  OUn  family  of  Olin  Mathie- 
son  Corp.? 


ierman  Adtuns. 
id  the  oriental 
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Is  Representative  Fo^  ashamed  of 
Wilmington,  Del.?  A  total  of  $49,676 
has  been  contributed  tO  the  Boosters 
Club  from  that  city.  SoiQe  of  it  is  listed 
as  coming  from  the  Du  Itonts,  and  from 
the  Crawfords,  and  froih  the  Carpen- 
ters— the  ruling  dynasty  iof  the  Du  Pont 
Chemical  Co.  But  some  of  it  comes  from 
other  people  in  Delaware.  I  wonder  If 
Representative  Ford  can  enlighten  us  as 
to  how  much  of  that  other  money  is  also 
derivative  of  the  Du  Pont  family  and  the 
Du  Pont  Co. — and  if  he  cduld  tell  us  if  he 
U  ashamed  of  that  mone^  or  is  he  proud 
of  It?  I 

We  doubt  that  Reprdaentative  Ford 
could  be  ashamed  of  that  support.  He 
never  could  have  become  a  Republican  if 
he  were  not  willing  to  be  the  spear  car- 
rier for  vested  interest  and  for  old 
wealth.  That  Is  the  history  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  recent  years  in  Ameri- 
ca. They  are  the  party  |of  the  wealtl^r 
man,  they  are  the  party  of  the  biggest 
of  big  business — and  they  are  the  party 
that  has  always  understo<>d  how  to  make 
its  political  handmaidens'  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  party  of  big 
money. 

In  1952  we  heard  of  thej  Nixon  fund. 

In  1954  we  heard  of  Dlzon  Yates. 

In  1955,  we  heard  of  lEarold  Talbott, 
Uien  the  Secretary  of  tl^t  Air  Poroe. 

In  1958  we  heard  of  St 
and  the  vicuna  coat, 
rug. 

In  1960  we  heard  of 
brother  and  Howard  Hughes. 

In  1965  we  heard  of  L.  Judson  More- 
house and  the  Playboy  Cliib  In  New  York 
City.  r 

And  now  it  is  1966.  A  recent  survey 
has  shown  that  Republidans  across  the 
Nation  have  raised  $10  for  every  $1  raised 
by  Democrats.  The  Republican  war 
chest  currently  stands  all:  $2.3  million. 
The  Democrats  have  raised  only  $239,000. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  anything  against 
money.  A  political  party  needs  money 
to  operate. 

Accordingly,  this  month,  I*resident 
Johnson  has  reinstltuted  the  dollars-for- 
Democrats  program.  This  nationwide 
fundralsing  drive  seeks  exactiy  the  same 
ends  as  does  the  Republican  politician 
who  turns  up  in  the  office  of  a  corpora- 
tion president  with  his  palms  upturned. 
It  seeks  funds. 

But  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party 
of  the  people,  not  the  party  of  plutocrats. 
Republicans  seek  money  from  plutocrats. 
Democrats  seek  money  ftom  rank-and- 
file  Americans,  because  our  party  repre- 
sents rank-and-file  Americans  In  Con- 
gress, in  the  White  House,  in  governor- 
ships, and  In  city  halls  all  across  the 
Nation. 

The  programs  of  the '  Great  Society 
have  shown  this  responsiveness  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  rank-and-file  Amer- 
icans. We  have  supported  medicare,  and 
education,  and  farm  programs,  and  aid 
to  Appalachla,  and  the  imtnimiim  wage, 
JJid  civil  rights,  and  mass  transporta- 
tion—because we  are  the  party  of  the 
people. 

This  Congress  has  been  a  watershed 
^r  great  and  meaningful  leglslaUoiL 
We  are  confident  that  dollars  for  Demo- 


crats wUl  raise  enough  money — ^from  all 
Americans,  and  not  just  from  rich  peo- 
ple— to  reelect  a  strongly  Democratic 
Congress  that  will  continue  this  great 
record. 

I  must  add  a  final  thought.  If  Rep- 
resentative Ford  decides  to  accept  that 
publicity  job  at  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  as  of  January,  we  would  ask 
only  of  him  that  he  get  to  work  on  time 
each  morning.  Democrats  do  not  keep 
bankers  hours. 


HOMEBUILDING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUe- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  ABBrrr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  home- 
bulldlng  Industry  has  taken  a  beating 
so  far  this  year  and  the  end  Is  not  yet 
in  sight. 

The  tight  money  policy  which  has 
crystallized  since  Federal  Reserve  Board 
action  last  December  has  hit  homebulld- 
ing  first  and  foremost  and  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  remedial  measures  re- 
cently taken  by  the  Congress  begin  to 
take  effect. 

Homebuilding  starts  will  be  down 
about  20  percent  in  1966  from  the  1.5 
million  level  of  recent  years.  This  is 
all  the  more  regrettable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  hoped  that  1966 
was  the  year  of  takeoff,  the  market  being 
such  that  the  building  industry  could 
look  for  increased  volume. 

Starts  dipped  to  their  lowest  level  in 
August  since  1960.  Building  permits,  an 
indicator  of  future  activity,  silso  fell. 

The  adjusted  annual  starts  rate  for 
August  was  1,057,000  imlts,  a  drop  of 
2.2  percent  from  the  revised  July  level 
and  26  percent  below  the  1,427,000  unit 
mark  of  August  of  last  year. 

Building  permits  were  at  an  aimual 
rate  of  808,000  units  in  August,  a  decline 
of  12.3  percent  from  July  and  33.6  per- 
cent below  August  of  1965. 

The  decline  in  housing  has  probably 
not  y^t  reached  bottom.  It  may  be  that 
the  seasonally  adjusted  aimual  rate  will 
drop  below  1  million  in  some  one  month 
before  the  end  of  this  year  because  the 
statistics  lag  behind  the  actuality. 

However,  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  on 
the  horizon. 

Momentarily  we  are  expecting  the 
rules  under  which  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  wlU  administer  the 
funds  which  Congress  voted  should  be 
pumped  into  the  home  mortgage  market. 

This  bill  provides  for  $3.75  billion  In 
expanded  FNMA  secondary  market  pur- 
chase authority  and  $1  billion  in  special 
assistance  fimds.  Although  the  bill  was 
splendidly  fought  for  by  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  it  will  be 
some  time  before  its  effect  wUl  be  felt  In 
the  mainstream  of  the  mortgage  market. 

Still  another  piece  of  legislation  has 
been  signed  into  law  recently  in  an  effort 
to  restore  some  balance  to  the  Nation's 


availability  of  credit — a  balance  which 
has  been  very  unfavorable  to  Uie  long- 
term  mortgage  credit  market. 

This  was  a  bUl  aimed  at  putting  a 
damper  on  the  interest  rate  war  between 
commercial  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
institutions — a  war  which  has  drained 
money  away  from  the  mortgage  market. 

Soon  after  the  President  signed  this 
legislation — H.R.  14026 — on  September 
21,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  an- 
noimced  new  regulations  which  have  to 
do  with  interest  rates. 

For  example,  the  Fed  set  a  limit  of  5 
percent  on  time  deposits  under  $100,000, 
the  so-called  consumer-type  certificates 
of  deposit.  The  celling  on  time  deposits 
of  $100,000  and  up  remains  at  5.5  per- 
cent. 

The  reduction  in  mavinnim  interest 
rates  does  not  affect  the  rate  on  out- 
standing CD's. 

The  PDIC  action,  similar  to  the  Ped's, 
applies  to  State-chartered  commercial 
banks  that  carry  FDIC  insurance  as  well 
as  insured  mutual  savings  banks. 

And  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  an- 
nounced a  set  of  ceihngs  that  savings 
and  loans  may  pay  on  deposits. 

Despite  the  curative  mesisures,  despite 
the  campaign  now  underway  to  get  both 
industry  and  the  Government  to  slow 
down  on  prolific  building  programs  or 
plant  expansion,  it  would  appear  that 
homebuilding  will  still  face  a  shortage 
of  funds  next  year.  This  is  additionally 
unfortunate  In  view  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  buildup  of  demand  for  housing. 
Vacancies  appear  to  be  decreasing,  the 
number  of  marriages  is  up,  and  some- 
thing of  a  housing  shortage  is  in  the 
making  in  many  areas.  A  sharp  turn- 
about is  needed  now  for  the  homebuild- 
ing industry  to  take  care  of  this  demand 
next  year. 

LEAVE  C^  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Kee  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hechler),  for  today,  on 
account  of  attendance  at  a  funeraL 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoNABLX)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FlNDLAY,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wydlkr,  for  15  minutes,  on  Friday, 
September  30. 

Mr.  Chambbruon,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Friday,  September  30. 

Mr.  FiNDLAT,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Wednesday,  October  5. 

Mr.  Staggers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MATStTNAGA),  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fexohak  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MAtsxmAOA) ,  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
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to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fdghan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MAXstmAOA),  for  30  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 3;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congrzssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks  and  to  Include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

Mr.  Tenzkr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoHABLi)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsitkaga)  and  to4nclude 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ROSTKNKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Vivian. 
Mr.  Downing. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
Utle  was  taken  from  the  Spesiker's  table 
and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2138.  An  act  to  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  providing 
for  an  access  highway  to  the  Northwest 
Angle  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  smd  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay 
Minnesota's  share  of  the  cost  of  such  high- 
way: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaln. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LXmON  SIONED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Cwnmlttee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Si)eaker: 

HJl.  11487.  An  act  to  provide  revenxie  for 
the  District  of  Coltmibla,  and  for  other 
piirposes; 

HJt.  14019.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1938,  to  authoilca 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJt.  14088.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  66 
of  title  10  United  States  Code,  to  authorise 
an  Improved  health  benefits  program  for 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  their  dependents,  and  the  dependents  of 
active  duty  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  165S7.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  r«- 
fund  of  certain  amounts  erroneously  de- 
ducted for  national  service  life  Insurance 
premiums  from  the  pay  of  former  members 
of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the 
CJommonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  and  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that  certain  payments  under  that 
title  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  In  Philippine 
pesos  as  Is  equivalent  to  $0.50  for  each 
doUw  aathoctnd; 

HJl.  16806.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  Southeastern  University  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 


HJ.  Res.  1308.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Fralse; 

S.  373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor  M. 
Ubleta: 

S.  2091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin  U. 
VlUagomez;  and 

S.  2540.  An  act  to  authorize  the  concliulon 
of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construction 
by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an  In- 
ternational flood  control  project  for  the 
Tijuana  River  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  February  3, 1944,  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Friday.  September  30, 
1966,  at  10  a  jn. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2761.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Dep>artment  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  28,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  acompanylng  papers,  on  Marysvllle  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Yuba  River  Basin,  Calif.,  In 
final  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  July  23,  1956  (H.  Doc. 
No.  601 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2762.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  1,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  an  interim  survey  of  Salt 
River  Basin,  Ky.,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1950  (H.  Doc. 
No.  80i2) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustra- 
tions. 

2763.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  plans  for  works  of 
improvement  which  have  been  prepared  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
as  amended,  as  follows:  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee, Big  Coon  Creek;  Georgia,  Ebenezer 
Creek:  Kansas,  Splllman  Creek;  Kentucky, 
Mill  Creek;  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
HobbsTllle-Simbury;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

2764.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  report  of  the  looa- 
tion,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  two  non- 
armory  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Ouard,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  10  U.S.O.  2838a(l)  and  the 
authority  delegated  by  the  Secretitfy  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2766.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Wood- 
row  WUson   Memorial    Commission,   transr 


mlttlng  the  final  report  of  the  Commission, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-364;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

2766.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretcuy, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  authorize  the  provision  of  inedlcal 
services  to  Federal  employees  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  to  remote  locations  where  ottier 
medical  treatment  and  care  is  not  available; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2767.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  listing 
claims  settled  In  fiscal  year  1966,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-668;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2768.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  plans  for  works  ot 
Improvement  which  have  been  prepared 
\inder  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act.  as  amended,  as  follows:  Georgia.  Little 
Sandy  Creek  and  Trail  Creek;  Oklahoma, 
Caston-Mountain  Creek;  Texas,  Choctaw 
Creek;  to  the  CX}mmlttee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3264.  An  act  to  amend  sections  2072  and 
2112  Of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  and  to  repeal  Inconsistent 
legislation;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2163).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2102.  An  act  to 
protect  and  conserve  the  North  Pacific  fur 
seals,  to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  Prlbllof  Islands,  to  conserve  the  fur  seals 
and  other  wildlife  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands, 
and  to  protect  sea  otters  on  the  high  seas; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2154).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  14363.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
rules  relating  to  the  deduction  for  personal 
exemptions  with  respect  to  the  children  of 
divorced  parents  and  to  make  related  amend- 
ments; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2155). 
Referred  to  me  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LENNON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  16559.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  sea-grant  col- 
leges and  programs  by  initiating  and  sup- 
porting programs  of  education  and  research 
In  the  various  fields  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  2166).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  f(^ows: 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.B.  18074.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  lw4dges  across  the  Harvey  Canal 
and  the  Bayou  Segnette  In  Jefferson  Parish, 
La.;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
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By  Mr.  BROCK: 
BJt.  18076.  A  blU  to  amdtld  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  pmtide  for  cost-of- 
living  increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
imder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HR.  18076.  A  bill  to  presl^be  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  ilntimidatlon,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ; 

Bit.  18077.  A  bill  to  ammd  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  system  of 
minimum  retirement  payments  for  all  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meansi 
ByMr.FTNO:  I 

H.R.  18078.  A  bUl  to  anMnd  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
individual's  entitlement  to  retirement  bene- 
fits under  that  act  or  the  sbcial  Security  Act 
while  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  dependent's  or 
survivor's  benefits  under  tjie  other  such  act 
shall  not  operate  to  prevent  any  increases 
in  his  or  her  benefits  under  the  1937  act 
which  would  otherwise  result  under  the  so- 
called  social  security  mii^tmum  g;uarantee 
provision;  to  the  C(»iunlt^tfce  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GILLIGAN: 
HJR.  18079.  A  bin  to  est^ibliBh  a  self-sup- 
porting Federal  reinsurance  program  to  pro- 
tect employees  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
rights  under  private  pension  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Moans. 
ByMr.  HARSHA:  i 
HR.  18080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
BeUrement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  widow's  and  wiflower's  annuities 
(on  an  actuarially  reducec^  basis)  at  age  50; 
to  the  Committee  on  Inteijstate  and  Fixeiga 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSO^ 
H.R.  18081.  A  bUl  to  am^^d  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  InterstatQ  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  inciie  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  s^nd  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  o^  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
US,.  18082.  A  bill  to  ani«nd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  In- 
curred   in    pursuing   courses   for   academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  joertain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  aad  Means. 
ByMr.  LIPSCOMB:    I 
HJl.  18083.  A  bill  to  ani#nd  the  Internal 
Revenue  C>3de  of  1954  to  Uuow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  incomel  the  expenses  in- 
curred  in    pursuing   courpes    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  pertain  travel;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  aQd  Means. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL:       j 
HR.  18084.  A  bill  to  a4end  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  j  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  incomel  the  expenses  In- 
curred  in    pursuing    courises    for    academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  oertaln  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  wit  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS:  , 

HR.  18086.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  rediice  from  1  year  to 
8  months  the  period  for  'which  an  Insured 
indlvlduars  wife  or  stepchild  (not  otherwise 
qualified)  must  have  occupied  that  status  in 
order  to  qualify  as  his  "'Widow"  or  "step- 
child "Jor  benefit  purposesi  to  the  C<»im:xlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  MIZE:  I 

HJl.  18086.  A  blU  to  prxjvide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  sump  In  commemo- 
ration of  Dr.  WllUam  C.  Wenninger  for  his 
pioneering  work  in  the  field  of  mental  health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Po^t  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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By  Mr.  MULTER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  18087.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5155  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
branches  of  national  banks;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  18088.  A  bUl  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUMSFELD: 
HJt.  18089.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred   In    pursuing    courses    for   acadbmlc 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to  the 
CoQunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  18090.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER : 
HJi.  18091.    A   bill   to   revise   the   Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
BJR.  18092.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  Tise 
of  any  facility  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  18093.  A  bUl  relating  to   the  carry- 
over of  net  operating  losses  of  certain  rail- 
road corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  18094.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  to  $25,- 
000  the  amount  of  servicemen's  group  Ufe 
Insurance  which  may  be  carried  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  lOl.  KUPFERMAN: 
HJi.  18095.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing   or   otherwise    providing  facilities 
for  the  control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and 
to  permit  the  amortization  of  such  cost  with- 
in a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER: 
KJR.  18096.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion  into   the   Union,  on   an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  CcMnmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  18097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Industry; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
KR.  18098.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  dvll  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
KM.  18099.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  waive  the  acreage 
Ilnaitatlons  in  section  1(b)  of  the  act  of  June 
14,  1926,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  pubUc 
lands  that  Riverside  County,  Calif.,  wishes  to 
purchase  for  pubUc  recreational  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Innular 
Affairs. 

Hit.  18100.  A  bill  to  extend  preferential 
postage  rates  to  qualifying  museums  for  the 
mailing  of  educational  nuiterlals,  loan  ex- 
hibits, and  other  materials;  to  the  Oommlttes 
on  Post  OtBct  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJl.  18101.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  18102.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  aU  benefits 
thereunder  by  16  percent  and  to  provide  that 
fun  benefits  (when  based  on  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60,  Eind  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

HJt.  18103.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
Unltied  States  Code  to  prolilbit  travel  or  use 
of  any  f adUty  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civU  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1024.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  proposed  regulations  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating 
to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods 
and  diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  1038.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  McVICKER: 

H.  Res.  1039.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
rules  of  the  Hoxise  to  provide  for  a  report 
and  question  period  at  which  heads  of  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Independent  estab- 
lishments In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  are  requested  to  appear  and  an- 
swer questions;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  POLANCO-ABR^: 
HJl.  18104.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Luis 
Tapla  D&vlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
UM.  18105.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anasta- 
slos  Zampathas;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH.  18106.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Matrona  Vafelathou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  18107.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cena  Davis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
nn.  18108.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Loma 
Elaine  Johnson;   to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOLET: 
HJl.  18109.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yetvart 
Ohrlker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
HJl.  18110.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral   rights  In  and 
under  certain  lands  in  Pike  County,  Ga.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  Omnji  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  18111.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  MobUe 
Structures,  Inc.;  to  the  Commltte«  on  th* 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii. 

434.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Edward  McAllster,  Fords,  N.J.,  and  others, 
relative  to  proposed  Delaware  Water  Gap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  Reservoir  proj- 
ect, which  was  raferred  to  the  Oommltte*  od 
Interior  and  TMular  Affairs. 
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ChuYM  *Bd  loBaendocc  on  Neighborhood 
Schools  Once  Again 


NatioMl  4-H  Weak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF  ICICHIOAlf 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF>  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  wet*. 
September  24  to  October  1,  is  designated 
as  National  4-H  Week  and  is  being  ob- 
served by  more  than  2,221,000  boys  and 
girls  organized  into  960,000  4-H  Clubs  in 
all  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  86,000 
members  in  the  State  of  Michigan  repre- 
sent the  largest  total  enrollment  in  the 
history  of  national  club  work.  In  the 
Second  District  of  Michigan,  the  district 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  there 
are  284  4-H  Clubs  with  an  enrollment  of 
somo  6.000  members. 

The  aims  of  National  4-H  Week  in  1966 
are:  to  encourage  young  pe<^le  to  Join 
4-H  and  capable  adults  to  becOTie  volun- 
teer workers;  to  express  appreciation  to 
4-H  parents  and  friends  for  their  con- 
tribution and  support;  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  changing  and  expanding 
4-H  programs;  and  to  report  the  past 
accomplishments  of  4-H  and  consider 
plans  for  the  future. 

The  4-H  members  of  today  live  not 
only  on  farms,  but  in  cities  and  suburbs 
as  well.  Recent  figures  indicate  that  45 
percent  come  from  farm  homes,  33  per- 
cent from  rural,  nonfarm  areas,  and  22 
percent  from  towns  and  cities  of  more 
than  25,000  people.  More  than  133,200 
members  come  from  cities  with  popula- 
tions of  more  than  50,000. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  unique 
organizational  structiire  of  4-H  demon- 
strates the  cooperation  of  three  levels  of 
government:  on  th6  local  level,  the  4-H 
program  is  carried  on  by  professional  Ex- 
tension Service  agents  and  a  corps  of 
volunteer  leaders  and  advisors:  while  on 
the  State  level.  State  land-grant  univer- 
sities provide  additional  resources  and 
direction;  nationally,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  administers  the  4-H 
program  as  the  youth  phase  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service.  On  every 
level,  profesBkmal  workers  Join  with  a 
half  million  volunteer  adult  and  junior 
leaders  In  the  effort  to  adjust  the  4-H 
program  to  serve  the  Interests  and  needs 
of  all  youth. 

For  yoimg  people  between  the  ages  of 
9  and  19, 4-H  offers  the  chance  for  learn- 
ing to  work  together,  sharing  responsibil- 
ities, and  developing  character  and  lead- 
ership, choosing  from  as  many  as  100 
educational  "learn  by  doing"  opportuni- 
ties. 4-H  may  select  projects  in  such 
varied  areas  as  plant  and  animal  science, 
foods  and  nutrition,  health,  clothing, 
entranology,  automotive  care  and  safety, 
hone  and  money  managonent,  career 
exploration,  public  safety,  cooununity 
beautlflcatton,  conservation,  and  many 
others.  In  the  Second  District  of  Mich- 
igan, 4-H  members  completed  12,795 
projects  In  1965,  or  an  average  of  over 


2  per  member.  These  projects  are  sup- 
plemented by  many  activities  and  events 
at  local,  county,  area.  State,  National, 
and  even  worldwide  levels. 

In  developing  new  ways  to  teach  youth, 
4-H  leaders  have  explored  the  use  of 
television.  Last  year,  nearly  30,000 
young  people  participated  in  the  4-H 
television  Science  Series  progrsun.  In 
which  they  learned  about  the  wonders  of 
science  and  scientific  discovery  through 
viewing  a  series  of  10  half-hour  pro- 
grams and  working  on  scientific  projects 
connected  with  them.  This  Saturday, 
October  1,  over  station  WMSB-TV,  the 
national  educational  TV  network  in  East 
Lansing.  Mich.,  the  4-H  TV  Action  Club 
will  premiere  the  first  program  in  this 
new  series,  designed  to  help  9-  to  11 -year- 
olds  imderstand  the  cause  of  several  nat- 
ural and  manmade  disasters  and  events, 
and  how  to  be  prepared  in  case  such  dis- 
asters occur.  Produced  through  funds 
provided  by  the  civil  defense  program  in 
rural  defense  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
this  program  will  receive  national  dis- 
tribution. In  the  Second  District,  which 
I  represent,  4-H  members  from  all  coun- 
ties have  participated  in  the  citizen  short 
course  programs  at  the  national  4-H 
centers. 

National  4-H  Week  provides  a  splendid 
opportimity  for  all  of  us  to  recognize  the 
fine  works  of  the  4-H  young  people,  and 
to  salute  this  outstanding  educational 
program  for  its  invaluable  contribution 
to  our  Nation. 


Basinets  Gtiienshv  Competition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUFtXNU 
IN  TBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
security  of  these  United  States  is  a  dally 
concern  to  all  of  us.  and  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  your  attention  a  matter  pertain- 
ing to  that  security.  I  believe  it  will  in- 
terest every  Member  of  the  House  as  It 
provides  the  American  public  with  the 
opportunity  to  offer  their  suggestions  re- 
garding methods  to  be  used  to  counter  the 
political  propaganda  with  which  the 
Communist  bloc  deliiges  us. 

I  refer  to  the  business  citizenship  com- 
petition— an  essay  contest — ^belng  spon- 
sored by  the  Schick  Safety  Razor  Co., 
and  conducted  by  the  more  than  3,500 
member  institutions  of  the  American 
Security  Coimcil. 

As  many  of  you  probaldy  know,  the 
American  Security  Council  was  formed 
10  years  ago  by  members  of  American 
commerce  and  industry  to  meet  their 
reqwnsibilltles  in  the  field  of  national 
security.  I  commend  the  ASC  for  the 
effective  way  in  which  it  has  mobilized 
its  forces  to  serve  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. 


And,  I  express  my  appreciation,  as  both 
a  Representative  of  his  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  as  an  individual  American 
citizen,  to  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Frawley,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Schick  Safety  Razor  Co.[ 
who  suggested  the  essay  contest  and  who 
is  contributing  the  award  moneys  for  this 
contest. 

The  ASC  is  asking  the  American  public 
to  help  find  the  most  effective  way  to 
utilize  the  vast  resources  and  talents  of 
our  businessmen — the  same  talents  of 
sales,  advertising  and  public  relations 
that  have  built  our  powerful  free  enter- 
prise system — in  the  most  important 
business  of  all:  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom,  our  form  of  government,  and 
our  country. 

I  respectfully  urge  all  of  you  to  endorse 
and  support  this  contest  and  to  make  its 
existence  known  to  your  constituents. 

All  organizations,  colleges,  universities, 
groups,  and  individual  American  citizens, 
except  those  employed  by  Schick  and  the 
ASC,  are  invited  to  enter — to  help 
strengthen  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Frawley  has  made  $100,000  avail- 
able in  award  moneys — with  prizes  of 
$25,000,  $10,000,  $7,000,  $5,000,  and  $2,500 
for  first  through  fifth  place  respectively. 

Since  entries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  December  31, 1966, 1  hope  each 
of  you  will  inform  your  constituents 
immediately  of  this  contest,  and  advise 
them  that  the  ofBcial  entry  form  and 
rules  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  Busi- 
ness Citizenship  Competition,  care  of 
American  Security  Council,  123  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 


Fino  Introdaces  Bill  To  End  Redoction  of 
Widow's  Railroad  Retirement  Benefits 
When  She  Becomes  Eligible  (or  Social 
Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NXW  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  against  survivors  of 
deceased  railroad  employees. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  benefits  going  to  widows 
shall  not  be  reduced  when  the  payee 
becomes  eligible  for  social  secxirity  bene- 
fits. 

lAst  year,  Congress  ended  the  discrim- 
inatory practice  whereby  benefits  were 
reduced  when  husbands  or  vrtves  of  liv- 
ing retired  railroad  workers  became  eli- 
gible for  social  security.  It  is  iu>w  time 
to  put  an  end  to  the  situation  where 
widows  or  widowers  of  deceased  workers 
suffer  a  drop  in  their  railroad  pensions 
when  they  become  eUgible  for  social 
security. 


EXTENSION  OF  BtMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  NEW   TORk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPfl^ESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Septembit  29,  1966 

Mr.  TENZE31.  Mr.  Sneaker,  for  the 
past  few  years  there  haye  been  charges 
and  coimtercharges  and  innuendoes  re- 
lating to  plans  or  proposals  of  govern- 
ment ofBclals  at  all  levels  respecting  the 
concept  of  neighborhood  schools.  Mis- 
guided campaigners  for  public  office  do 
a  disservice  to  America  by  attempting  to 
inject  fear — unjust,  unwarranted  and 
unnecessary  fear — Into  oiir  citizens,  with 
their  false  charges  than  their  political 
opponents  seek  to  destrof'  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept. 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  ix)sition 
that  matters  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  our  public  schools  can  and  must 
be  retained  at  the  lojaal  level.  Our 
schools  should  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  our  local  elected  school  board 
officials. 

This  has  also  been  tha  position  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  Interfering 
with  the  traditional  concept  of  local  con- 
trol in  education.  On  Aujgust  9, 1966.  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  an 
amendment  to  title  IV  of  the  proposed 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  Which  provided: 

Nothing  In  this  title  shall;  be  construed  to 
authorize  action  by  anjj  department  or 
agency  to  require  the  asslgninent  of  students 
to  public  schools  In  order  lia  overcome  racial 
Unbalance.  | 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  contaiii^  a  specific  pro- 
vision reaffirming  the  inwnt  of  Congress 
to  preserve  local  control  J  Title  I  of  that 
law  provides: 

On  the  adnxlnistratlon  of  'this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  person- 
nel, curriculum,  or  program  of  instruction  of 
any  school  or  school  system. 

As  an  example  of  the  distortion  of 
facts,  occurring  In  my  aiiaa  of  New  York. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  appeared  La  the  September 
27  edition  of  the  Long  Island  Press  in 
which  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Lester  Wouf,  correctly 
points  out  the  fate  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  rests  in  ^iie  State  capi- 
tols.  I  conmiend  the  ar|tlcle  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  permission  to  Insert  the 
text  in  the  Record  at  tiiiB  point: 

Wolff:   Neiohborhood  School  Pate  Rests 
With  RocKEFRibLn 
(By  Peter  Bemateln) 

Representative  Lester  l]  Wolff  said  yes- 
terday that  the  fate  of  \^e  neighborhood 
school  system  rests  solely  Mth  the  Republi- 
can administration  In  Albsiay. 

The  Kensington  Democrat,  who  lately  has 
l>ecome  the  Indirect  target  of  a  campaign 
within  his  district  to  link  the  Johnson  ad- 
nUnlstratlon  with  advocates  of  forced  school 
••using,  reaffirmed  his  oDpoeltlon  to  any 
plan— whether  federal  or  (itate — ^that  would 


force  the  exchange  of  New  York  City  and 
Nassau  County  public  school  pupils. 

In  a  telegram,  Wolff  urged  Governor  Rock- 
efeller to  take  "whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  sub\irban 
school  system." 

Wolff  said  he  was  making  the  request  to 
Rockefeller  In  view  of  the  statement  last 
week  of  U3.  Education  Commissioner  Harold 
Howe  n  that  the  federal  government  has  no 
plans  to  introduce  legislation  for  a  national 
school  busing  program. 

"If  the  federal  government  has  not  ad- 
vanced such  a  proposal  (for  mandatory  bus- 
ing) ,"  Wolff  said  In  his  telegram,  "any  de- 
cision on  such  a  plan  must  rest  with  you  as 
our  state's  chief  executive  and  with  your 
commissioner  of  education,  Mr.  Allen  (Dr. 
Jamee  Allen)." 

Wolff  said  that  despite  Howe's  statement 
"rumors"  are  still  being  "circulated"  and 
meetings  held  in  fear  that  the  present  district 
education  system  is  In  Jeopardy.  He  said 
the  fears  were  caused  by  "careless  charges." 

Representative  Johm  W.  Wtdler,  Garden 
City  Republican,  said  that  although  the  fed- 
eral Office  of  Education  had  apparently 
planned  to  Introduce  school  btislng  legisla- 
tion, which  would  have  provided  additional 
funds  for  local  and  state  voluntary  programs, 
he  Is  now  "certain"  the  office  wlU  not  Intro- 
duce the  legislation  this  year.  "It  (school 
busing)  is  a  dead  Issue,"  he  said. 

The  threat  that  the  federal  government 
would  seek  to  undermine  neighborhood 
schools  was  raised  two  weeks  ago  when  Rep- 
resentative Patjl  Pino,  Bronx  Republican, 
said  he  bad  evidence  of  a  $6  billion  adminis- 
tration plan  that  would  force  public  school 
Integration  through  long-distance  busing, 
rezonlng,  school  pairing  and  other  measures. 

Howe  Immediately  denied  Pdjo's  charge. 
Howe  said  that  "this  Is  Just  not  true."  He 
said  that  means  toward  achieving  racially  In- 
tegrated schools  would  be  "within  the  discre- 
tion and  control  of  the  local  community 
ItseU." 

A  meeting  to  denoimce  the  alleged  federal 
plan — one  of  five  scheduled  forums  on  "The 
Puture  of  Suburban  Schools" — was  heid  Fri- 
day In  New  Hyde  Park  imder  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of 
Suburban  Schools.  The  forum  attracted  a 
standing-room  crowd  of  450  persons. 

Wolff  said  he  bad  not  been  Invited  to 
speak  at  any  forum.  One  of  the  speakers  at 
the  meeting  Friday  was  former  Representa- 
tive Steven  B.  Derounlan,  Wolff's  Repub- 
lican opponent,  who  Indicated  that  he  did  not 
believe  Howe's  statement  In  which  the  edu- 
cation conmilssloner  denied  any  plan  to  force 
school  busing. 

Derounlan  had  said  that  Howe  had  made 
similar  statements  In  the  past  and  quoted 
Howe  as  once  having  said,  "If  I  have  my  way. 
schools  win  be  built  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  social  and  economic  lntegrati(»a." 


"American  Manufacturing  and  American 
Shipping:  A  Community  of  Interest" — 
Address  by  Hon.  William  S.  Mailliard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  our  distinguished  colleague. 
William  S.  Mailliard,  was  the  main 
speaker  before  the  board  of  directors  of 


the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers' meeting  at  San  Francisco. 

In  his  remarks  Congressman  Mail- 
liard stressed  a  point  that  has  needed 
stressing  for  some  time:  the  role  of  the 
American-fiag  merchant  marine  in  the 
development  of  our  Nation's  commerce. 
Many  of  us  in  this  body  have  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  importance  of  our  Amer- 
ican shipping  to  our  defensive  posture, 
but  in  my  judgment  insufficient  recogni- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  vital  commu- 
nity of  interest  that  exists  between  Amer- 
ican shipping  and  American  manufac- 
turing. 

Our  colleague,  Congressman  Mail- 
liars,  who  is  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  has  set  down  In 
clear  lucid  terms  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  American  shipping  to  our 
manufacturing  economy.  I  believe  every 
manufacturer  will  benefit  from  an  op- 
portunity to  read  Congressman  Mail- 
uard's  remarks,  and  I  include  our  col- 
league's outstanding  speech  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 
American    Manttfacturino    and    American 

Shipping:  a  CoMMtrNrrT  of  Interest 
(Remarks    of    the    Honorable    William    S. 
Mailliard,      Republican,      of      California, 
ranking  minority  member.  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  before  the  board  of  di- 
rectors   of    the    National    Association    of 
Manufacturers    at    the    Fairmont    Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Sept.  27,   1966) 
The  selection  of  San  Francisco  as  the  site 
for  this  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
is  particularly  appropriate  and  timely.    San 
Francisco  Is  an  Important  gateway  for  the 
distribution    of  the   products   of   American 
manufacturers  to  foreign  markets  and  for  the 
receipt  of  raw  materials  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  our  Industrial  complex.    It  is  a  city, 
therefore,  whoee  economy  is  oriented  to  trade 
and  maritime  affairs.    Thus,  as  an  elected 
representative  of  this  great  city,  and  as  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  this  group 
as  an  advocate  for  Increased  trade  and  greater 
use  of  American-flag  shipping. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  has  proven 
Itself  to  be  a  vital  national  asset,  yet  through 
public  apathy  and  bureaucratic  Ineptness 
we  are  allowing  It  to  wither  away.  Better 
than  80  per  cent  of  our  merchant  ships  are 
of  World  War  II  vintage  and  will  reach  the 
end  of  their  economic  lives  within  the  next 
four  years.  Still  we  demand  much  of  this 
aging  fleet,  which  is  being  short-changed 
in  both  Federal  assistance  and  patronage  by 
American  shippers.  At  this  very  moment  It 
Is  being  severely  taxed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  relatively  small  portion  of  our  peace- 
time commerce  which  It  transports,  and  at 
the  same  time  supply  our  troops  In  Viet 
Nam. 

Russia,  ova  "cold  war"  competitor,  stands 
In  sharp  contrast.  She  la  forging  ahead  In 
a  concerted  seaward  thrust  by  fostering  and 
developing  her  merchant  shipping,  which 
already  exceeds  our  own  active  merchant 
fleet.  By  1971  her  shlppmg  superiority  will 
exceed  oxir  own  by  two  to  one.  Combined 
with  the  shipping  of  other  Soviet-bloc  na- 
tions, she  wUl  be  a  signlflcant  world  mari- 
time power,  capable  of  wielding  considerable 
Influence  over  ocean  freight  rates.  As  one 
British  observer  has  noted,  "The  pooslblU- 
ties  for  economic  blackmail  are  Incalculable 
and  do  not  bear  thinking  about." 
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You  and  every  other  American  support  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  to  some  degree 
with  your  tax  dollars.  Common  sense  dlo- 
tatee  that  you  support  that  same  industry 
with  yoxir  business  to  maintain  It  as  a  viable 
factor  In  international  commerce  and  to 
move  tt  closer  to  a  self-sustaining  position. 
Tou.  as  representatives  of  the  American 
manxifacturlng  community,  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  revltallzatlon  of  this  important 
national  asset,  which  today  Is  In  such  an 
alarming  state  of  decline. 

There  U,  in  fact,  a  strong  community  of 
Interest  which  exists  between  American 
manufacturers  and  AmerlcEUi  shipping.  Aa 
customers  of  American  shipping,  American 
manufacturers  can  promote  and  sell  their 
products  in  foreign  markets.  As  sellers, 
American  manufacturers  benefit  from  the 
purchasing  power  of  American  shipping. 
This  community  of  interest  is  perhaps  no- 
where better  exemplified  than  In  the  respec- 
tive stated  objectives  and  purposes  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  and  American  shipping. 

Section  1  of  your  Association's  constitu- 
tion statee  as  one  of  your  general  objectives 
and  purposes  ".  .  .  the  fostering  of  the  do- 
meetic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  .  .  ."  Tour  Manual  of  Policy  Posi- 
tions, 19M  recognizes  also  the  dual  role  of 
American  manufacturers  In  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  our  coiintry  through  industrial  mo- 
bilization preparedness. 

Both  of  these  stated  objectives  and  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers— trade  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  national  security — are  identical  to 
the  two  statutory  fiinctlona  of  American 
shipping.  Title  I  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  sets  forth  our  national  maritime  policy, 
which  states,  in  part,  that:  "It  Is  necessary 
for  the  national  defense  and  development  of 
Its  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine. . ." 

The  importance  of  one  of  these  two  func- 
tions of  American  shipping — that  of  its  role 
In  our  national  defense — ^has  been  amply 
demonstrated  throughout  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  This  role  has  been,  for  example,  a 
dedaive  factor  in  providing  logistical  sup- 
port to  our  armed  forces  In  World  War  n, 
in  the  Korean  conflict,  and  now  In  Viet 
Nam.  Therefore,  since  World  War  n,  the 
role  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  in 
our  national  security  has  overshadowed  its 
economic  function — the  development  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  eco- 
nomic aspect,  while  less  dramatic  and  fre- 
quently discounted,  is  fully  as  imptortant  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  the  role 
It  fills  In  our  national  defense. 

The  even  greater  misfortune  is  that  when- 
ever studies  are  undertaken  of  American 
shipping's  contribution  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  country — and  there  have  been 
several — there  la  a  tendency  for  them  to  be 
conducted  In  a  vacuum  of  theory.  Lessons 
of  history  and  overriding  national  policy 
conalderati6ns  appear  to  be  either  not  con- 
sidered or,  if  considered  at  all.  rejected  out- 
of-hAsd.  This  approach  suffers  from  the 
MflUctlon  of  myopia,  since  it  falls  to  face  the 
ra»Uty  that  we  live  in  a  world  not  of  natural 
competition  but  »f  subsidized  competition. 

Historically,  shipping  has  been  an  instru- 
ment of  trade  and  of  national  policy.  To 
this  end,  preferences  of  one  kind  or  another 
by  countries  for  their  national  merchant 
Itoeti  ia  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
It  Is  In  this  arena  of  sharp  International 
rivalry  and  interest  that  American  shipping 
must  op««te,  placing  It  at  an  immediate 
cost  dlaadvantage  with  foreign-flag  shipping. 
tiaoaable  almost  wholly  to  our  higher  stand- 
•itl  of  living.  It  la  a  competitive  confronta- 
tloD  whlcli  U  direct  and  without  insulation 
and.  for  thim  reason.  Federal  assistance  la 
nwMHary.  Tet,  because  our  merchant  ma- 
rine  requires   this   Federal    assistance,    and 


because  It  Is  called  exactly  what  It  is — a 
subsidy — this  Investment  of  Federal  funds  in 
American  shipping  immediately  falls  prey 
to  being  branded  as  either  an  inefficient 
allocation  of  our  national  resources,  or  an 
opiate  to  American  shipping.  Neither  one 
of  these  accusations,  to  my  mind,  is  valid. 

Today,  direct  Federal  subsidies  to  Ameri- 
can shipping  amount  to  about  (300  million 
per  year.  Of  this  amoimt,  approximately 
$200  "itiHnn  Is  paid  in  vessel  operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies  which  go  principally  to 
offset  the  higher  wage  costs  of  American  sea- 
men. The  balance  of  about  $100  million  is 
in  the  form  of  a  construction-differential 
subsidy  for  building  ships  in  American  ship- 
yards. It  attempted  to  approximate  the  cost 
an  American  shipowner  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  comparable  ship  in  a  lower-cost  for- 
eign shipyard.  It  benefits  the  American 
shipbuilding  Industry  and  American  manu- 
facturers who  produce  ship  construction  ma- 
terials. 

There  are  studies  which  conclude  that  the 
investment  of  these  Federal  funds  in  the 
American  economy  generate  stifllcient  taxes 
and  Income  so  as  to  result  in  little  if  any, 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer.  While  I 
cannot  vouch  for  these  figures,  which  are 
based  on  Informed  estimates,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  substantial  amount.  If  not  all,  of  the 
Government's  investment  Is  returned.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  vessel 
operating-differential  subsidy  Is  directly  off- 
set by  corporate  and  income  tax  revenues 
on  the  order  of  $90  million.  Indirect  off- 
sets by  material  purchases,  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures,  and  outlays  for  an- 
cillary services  account  for  another  $236 
million,  or  a  total  of  about  $325  mllUon. 
The  ship  construction  subsidy  of  $100  million 
a  year  has  been  estimated  to  generate  income 
of  about  $600  million,  supporting  the  em- 
ployment of  some  80.000  workers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  CSovemment's  recapture  of  its  ini- 
tial Investment  through  Increased  tax  reve- 
nues has  been  valued  at  99  per  cent  of  Ita 
original  outlay. 

The  maritime  industry  generally.  Includ- 
ing merchant  shipbuilding,  generates  about 
$1^  bUUon  in  Gross  National  Product. 
Therefore,  In  no  sense  of  the  word  can  mari- 
time subsidies  be  characterized  as  a  non- 
productive allocation  of  our  national  re- 
soxircee,  or  an  investment  without  benefit  to 
the  overall  American  economy. 

Bear  in  mind  also  that  the  maritime  sub- 
sidy constitutes  a  two-edged  sword.  In  re- 
turn for  this  assistance,  an  American  ship- 
owner must  enter  into  a  contract  which  re- 
quires him  to  provide  regular  sailings  on 
specified  essential  trade  routes.  In  times  of 
national  emergency,  he  miist  make  his  vessels 
available  to  the  Govenunent.  He  must  "buy 
American,"  making  him.  In  effect,  a  captive 
market  for  the  American  manufacturer.  He 
must  set  aside  funds  for  the  orderly  replace- 
ment of  his  vessels.  One-half  of  his  profits 
In  excess  of  specified  amount  are  subject 
to  recapture  by  the  Government.  For  all  of 
this,  the  subsidy  which  he  receives  in  no 
way  guarantees  him  a  profit:  It  simply  places 
the  operating  cost  of  his  vessels  on  a  parity 
with  his  foreign-flag  competitor. 

Most  Important  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer, however.  Is  the  subsidized  shipowner's 
contractual  obligation  to  provide  regular 
sailings  on  his  designated  trade  routes.  This 
constitutes  Insurance  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer that  ships  win  be  available  for  the 
distribution  of  his  products  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. A  by-product  of  this  trade  route  con- 
cept is  that  as  the  American  operator  gen- 
erates traffic.  It  attracts  and  holds  to  that 
service  foreign -flag  shipping  which  might 
otherwise  gravitate  to  other  trades.  It  also 
serves  as  a  competitive  stimulant  to  forelgn- 
fiag  shipping  to  offer  a  better  quality  of 
service.  The  pioneering  efforts  of  American- 
flag  opvators  in  container  shipping  demon- 


strates this,  and  refutes  the  frequently  made 
charge  that  subsidies  constitute  an  collate 
to  incentive  by  American  shipping. 

The  real  success  of  a  nation's  maritime 
I>ollcy,  however,  can  best  be  Judged  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  its  merchant  marine  has  stimu- 
lated new  sales  of  products  abroad.  No  more 
dramatic  or  classic  example  exists  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  in  this 
resp>ect  than  the  development  of  American 
trade  with  Africa  by  Farrell  Lines.  This  U 
fully  dociunented  in  Professor  Albion's  book, 
"Seaports  South  of  Sahara,"  in  which  he 
makes  the  following  observation: 

"The  government  has  aided  |all]  the  Afri- 
can services  most  of  the  time  since  World 
War  I,  paying  some  $70  mllUon.  That  was 
about  one  percent  of  the  almost  $7  billion 
worth  of  American  exports  shipped  out  on 
those  African  essential  routes  during  that 
period.  In  the  case  of  the  Farrell  services, 
they  received  in  all  $28,793,000  for  the  whole 
period  1926-55." 

Well.  I  would  say  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  those  exports  received  a  pretty 
fair  return  on  the  investment  of  their  tax 
dollars  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine! 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  do  too  badly  either  when  compared 
to  some  of  its  other  expenditures.  As  Pro- 
fessor Albion  goes  on  to  observe: 

"Those  maritime  payments  fade  into  in- 
significance alongside  what  the  government 
has  been  pouring  out  In  agricultural  subsidies 
in  a  similar  period.  In  the  year  1966  alone, 
the  Soil  Bank  pa3rments  for  not  raising  crops 
came  to  $242  million." 

One  State  received  twice  as  much  in  agri- 
cultural subsidies  in  the  single  year  of  1956 
as  did  Farrell  Lines  in  a  30-year  period.  And, 
by  way  of  comparison  with  the  current  level 
of  maritime  subsidies,  the  $242  million  paid 
by  the  Soil  Bank  ten  years  ago  Is  only  $28 
million  less  than  requested  by  President 
Johnson  for  both  operating  and  construction 
subsidy  in  fiscal  year  19671 

Continiiing  in  the  tradition  of  promoting 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
another  Amertcan-fiag  shipping  company,  Is- 
brandtsen  (now  American  Export  and  Is- 
brandtsen  Lines) ,  that  started  at  its  own  ex- 
pense the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs.  The 
purpose  of  the  program,  now  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  Is  to  pro- 
mote our  trade  by  showing  American  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  product  in  overseas 
areas  served  by  Amertcan-fiag  ships. 

Then,  only  last  October,  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines  established  a 
Trade  Bzpanslon  Committee  to  assist  Amer- 
ican manTifacturers  In  marketing  their  prod- 
ucts overseas.  The  aim  of  the  Committee  U 
to  stimulate  American  exports  by  acting  as  a 
sales  catalyst  for  American  manufacturers. 
It  is  a  program  calling  for  the  expenditure 
of  $17  million.  Justly,  it  has  received  the 
strong  endorsement  of  the  Action  Committee 
of  the  National  Export  Kxpa'nsion  Council, 
as  well  as  the  praise  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Exports  are  an  Important  factor  in  our 
economy.  They  provide  Jobs  tot  more  than 
three  million  of  o\ir  citizens.  Six  out  of 
every  hundred  workers  in  the  United  States 
making  their  livings  in  factories  and  on  the 
farms  are  dependeat  upon  exports  for  their 
employment.  The  port  activity  which  our 
overall  trade  generates,  pumps  over  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  into  the  American  economy. 

Tet  for  aU  its  demonstrated  Importance 
to  our  economic  well-being,  less  than  20  per 
cent  of  American  business  firms  have  entered 
Into  foreign  trade.  Of  those  firms  engaged 
m  foreign  trade,  about  80  per  cent  ship  their 
goods  free-on-l)oard,  relinquishing  conttol 
over  routing  to  foreign  buyers,  who  are  prone 
to  favor  their  own  national  merchant  fleets. 
We  woxild  do  well  to  emulate  this  preference 
of  foreign  businessmen  for  their  national 
shipping.    American-fUg  vessels  offer  com- 
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mon  carrier  or  berth  semce  at  rates  no 
higher  than  those  of  foreign  ships,  and  you 
can  insure  their  iise  simply  by  quoting  total 
costs  to  your  customers-^CJJ'.  (cost  plus 
Insurance  and  freight).  'This  will  permit 
you  to  control  how  your  goods  are  shipped. 
It  also  will  benefit  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  failure  of  American  business  to  trade 
and  to  control  the  routlpg  of  its  goods  is 
probably  most  dramatically  revealed  in  oxu 
persistent  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 
Whenever  you  ship  cargo  on  a  foreign-flag 
vessel,  about  73^  of  every  i^ight  dollar  goes 
outside  the  United  States,  i  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  ship  on  American  flag  vessels, 
about  77<f  of  every  freight  idoUar  Is  retained 
In  the  American  economy. 

In  October  1965,  a  study  published  by  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
Tork  indicated  that  ocean  f^-elght  has  become 
a  big  negative  factor  in  oii  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  study  wameq:  "As  U.S.  trade 
continues  to  grow  in  total  amount,  failure 
of  this  country's  merchant  fleet  to  expand 
significantly  the  volume  it  b&rries  could  bal- 
loon the  net  deficit  on  the  iaihipplng  account 
Into  a  massive  factor  of  iinbalance."  This 
much-needed  expansion,  however,  is  largely 
dependent  upon  increasliig  patronage  by 
American  business  and  bkr  Improving  the 
sarvlee  offered   by  America&i-flag  ships. 

The  American  Merchants  Marine  can  be, 
and  should  be,  \ised  as  A  "transportation 
tourniquet"  to  arrest  our  dWlar-fiow.  It  was 
to  this  end  that  I  introduced,  early  last  year, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  Sense  of  Congress 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  induce  Ameri- 
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exporters  to  ship 
•imllar  call  upon 


can  Industry  and  American 
goods  in  American  ships.  A  i 
American  industry  to  ma^a  greater  use  of 
American  ships  has  been  imade  by  several 
members  of  the  President's!  Cabinet.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  see  little  evldendB  of  a  substantial 
response. 

The  question  now,  therefore,  is  not  simply 
one  of  whether  American  shipping  is  doing 
its  part  to  promote  our  trade.  Rather,  it  has 
become  one  of  whether  the  American  manu- 
facturer Is  aware  of  the  ever-increasing  im- 
portance of  trade  and  shioping  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  our  countfy.  And  whether, 
having  recognized  this  fact,  he  is  effectively 
using  the  tools  that  are  beliig  made  available 
to  him  by  the  Government  and  American 
ihlpping  to  faclUtate  his  ehjtry  Into  foreign 
markets.  i 

We  are  today  the  largest  trading  nation 
in  the  world.  We  accounti  for  over  16  per 
cent  of  the  world's  imports  and  experts, 
representing  about  6  per  cent  of  our  Gross 
National  Product.  Better  than  95  per  cent 
of  this  trade  moves  by  ship.  In  1966,  this 
ocean-borne  conunerce  was  valued  in  excess 
of  $30  bilUon.  By  1985,  it  la  estimated  that 
the  value  of  this  trade  will  have  doubled 
to  about  $60  blUion. 

This  projected  growth  In  our  ocean-borne 
commerce  Is  very  encouraging.  But  it  Is  also 
disturbing  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  so  heavily 
dependent  upon  foreign-fl^  shipping  to 
transport  this  growing  trade.  It  is  a  dlsas- 
ttous  course  of  action  agaln«t  which  we  have 
been  forewarned  repeatedly  throughout  our 
history  by  leading  statesmen  such  as  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  stated  that: 

"The  markeUng  of  our  pifaduction  will  be 
M  the  mercy  of  any  nation!  which  has  poe- 
•Msed  Itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of 
J^nylng  them;  and  our  pofllcy  may  be  In- 
fluenced by  those  who  command  our 
commerce.  ..." 

Today,  the  overall  average  of  tonnage  par- 
uclpatlon  In  our  ocean-borhe  commerce  by 
Mierican-flag  ships  Is  only  about  8  per  cent. 
Thte  Is  2  per  cent  less  than  that  enjoyed  by 
American  vessels  immediattly  prior  to  the 
TOtbreak  of  Worid  War  I.  Our  complacency 
men  was  brought  to  an  a^ijupt  end  when 
™e  foreign-flag  shipping,  uj^n  which  we  so 


heavily  depended,  was  denied  to  us.  We  paid 
a  dear  price  for  our  folly  in  1914.  We  were 
obliged  to  stand,  hat  in  hand,  in  the  waiting 
rooms  of  foreign  shipowners  while  plled-up 
commodities,  which  lacked  ships  to  transport 
them,  perished  on  congested  wharves  and 
railroad  sidings  for  miles  Inland.  Shipping 
rates  soared,  and  American  agrtcultiu'e  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  loss.  The  cost  of  transport- 
ing a  bale  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  rose  from  $2.60  to  $60.00,  and  wheat 
from  5c  to  60c  a  bushel. 

The  lesson  of  this  disastrous  experience  was 
not  lost  on  the  former  President  of  your 
Association,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Limd.  In  1933, 
he  observed: 

"An  American-built,  owned,  manned  and 
operated  merchant  marine  is  essential  to  se- 
cure uninterrupted  foreign  trade  for  the 
American  manufacturer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  ownership  of  our  delivery  wagons  will 
protect  us  against  the  destructive  inter- 
ruption of  our  conunerce  which  we  suffered 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Great  War  as  Exirope 
turned  her  ships  to  her  own  needs  and  left  us 
without  means  of  transport." 

Events  during  the  more  than  30  interven- 
ing years  since  this  statement  was  made 
have  only  increased  their  slgniflcance  to 
American  manufacturers.  In  that  period 
of  time,  we  have  shifted  from  an  exporter 
of  finished  goods  to  a  major  importer  of 
raw  materials  for  our  manufacturing  com- 
plex. Therefore,  while  agriculture  bore  the 
brvmt  of  Inflated  shipping  costs  in  World 
War  I,  American  manufacturers,  dependent 
upon  Imported  raw  materials,  would  be  the 
biggest  loeers  in  the  future. 

Our  economy  coiurumes  today  almost  50 
per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  raw 
materials.  Of  the  70-odd  materials  classl- 
fled  as  strategic  by  the  Government,  we  are 
dependent  upon  overseas  sources  for  more 
than  60.  We  are,  therefore,  no  longer  a 
nation  sufficient  unto  itself.  Rather,  we  are 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  ships  plying 
our  ocean  trades  to  maintain  a  steady  flow 
of  raw  materials  to  meet  our  manufacturing 
demands.  Yet  the  tragic  irony  is  that  we 
permit  the  welfare  of  our  economy  to  con- 
tinue to  hang  by  the  thin  thread  of  foreign- 
flag  shipping,  which  carries  about  95  per- 
cent of  our  dry  bulk  and  liquid  cargoes. 
This  folly  could  very  well  develop  into  the 
Achilles'  Heel  of  our  manufactiulng  economy. 
Twice  In  the  last  15  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  rescue  American  importers 
and  exporters  by  reactivating  American-flag 
ships  maintained  in  reserve.  The  first  in- 
stance was  during  the  Korean  conflict  which 
created  abnormally  heavy  demands  for  ship- 
ping, causing  shipping  rates  to  skyrocket. 
The  break-out  of  ships  from  our  national 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  to  counteract  this  rise 
in  rates  resulted  in  an  estimated  saving  to 
American  importers  and  exporters  during 
1951-52  period  of  $3  billion! 

Again  in  1956,  when  the  Suez  Canal  was 
closed  to  shipping,  these  same  reserve  ves- 
sels were  reactivated,  resulting  in  savings  of 
nearly  $500  million  to  American  shippers. 
The  price  of  tankers,  for  example,  shot  up  to 
more  than  200  per  cent  over  base  rates.  Rates 
for  shipping  coal  almost  doubled. 

But  you  cannot  expect  these  reserve  ships 
(which  were  built  more  than  20  years  ago 
for  World  War  II)  to  be  available  too  much 
longer  to  pull  our  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 
Many  of  them  have  been  reactivated  again 
for  a  third  time  to  meet  oxu  defense  needs 
In  Viet  Nam,  but  only  after  spending  more 
than  $500,000  per  ship  to  prepare  them  for 
service.  The  nattiral  process  of  deteriora- 
tion by  age  alone  vrill  render  their  future 
use  either  uneconomical  or  operationally 
unfeasible.  This  potential  lack  of  such  re- 
serve shipping  In  the  future  could  render, 
as  In  the  piast,  our  trade  completely  defense- 


less against  excessive  rates  by  foreign-Q^g 
shipping. 

In  a  limited  war.  such  as  Viet  Nam,  where 
our  national  policies  Emd  goals  differ  from 
those  of  other  nations,  we  would  be  partic- 
ularly vulnerable.  Porelgn-fiag  shipping 
could  either  demand  extravagant  prices,  or 
deny  their  services  to  us  entirely.  In  several 
instances,  right  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
foreign-flag  ships  have  refused  to  transport 
war  cargoes  to  Viet  Nam. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  would  be  wise 
to  heed  the  admonition  of  Mr.  Eric  Ridder. 
publisher  of  the  Journal  of'  Commerce,  to 
those  who  tend  to  discount  the  value  of  our 
foreign  trade  and  of  shipping.  He  has 
pointed  up  the  fact  which  is  too  frequently 
forgotten  that,  through  the  collecticm  of 
Customs  revenues,  trade  and  shipping  laid 
the  economic  foundations  of  this  country. 
As  Mr.  Ridder  observed: 

"When  you  consider  how  much  Customs 
contributed  to  the  westward  expansion  of 
this  nation  .  .  .  you  perhaps  get  a  better  Idea 
of  Just  how  heavily  the  United  States  de- 
pended for  its  growth  on  foreign  commerce- 
and  on  the  ships  that  carried  it. 

"This  was  truly  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs  . . . 

"We  should  not  discount  the  key  role  our 
shipping  and  foreign  trade  have  played  In 
the  development  of  economic  vigor  that 
characterizes  this  country.  It  was  not  dis- 
counted a  hundred  years  ago.  It  shouldn't 
be  today." 


Caniiiiighaiii  in  Support  of  I$rad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NXW   TOBK 

IN  1BE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  29.  1966 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  I  took  the  floor  to 
comment  upon  some  late  and  very  dis- 
turbing developments  in  the  Middle  East, 
My  concern  centers  on  the  operations 
of  the  so-caUed  Palestine  liberation 
army,  which  is  amassing  arms  and  man- 
power for  a  future  war  with  Israel  and 
which  constitutes  an  Increasing  source 
of  tension.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
this  organization  maintains  active  liaison 
with  counterparts  in  Peking  and  Hanoi. 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  already 
earmarked  the  PLO  as  an  effective  in- 
strument for  revolutionary  activity  in 
this  region. 

I  received  today  from  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cunningham]  a  very  cogent 
and  perceptive  expression  of  support  for 
the  proposal  to  strengthen  Israel's  de- 
fenses. Congressman  Cunninghak  has 
always  stood  for  effective  U.S.  measures 
to  help  Israel  deter  aggression.  I  think 
his  words  are  enlightening  and  encourag- 
ing, and  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  His  letter  to  me, 
dated  September  29,  is  as  follows: 

CONGKKSS  or  THK  UNTTID  STATES, 

House  or  REFaxsKNTATivzs, 

September  29,  1968. 
Hon.  SETMOim  HALPnur, 
17 14  House  Office  Buildtng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  St:  In  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  37th,  I  noticed  your 
views  favorable  to  the  arming  of  Israel  by  the 
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September  29,  1966 


September  29,  19  V6 


United  SUt«8  M  a  d«t«rr«nt  to  aggression 
tn  the  Near  East. 

Tou  Indicated  alarm  at  reports  that  Com- 
munist China  Is  now  providing  munitions  of 
war  to  the  so-called  Arab  "Palestine  Libera- 
tion Army."  Furthermore,  you  revealed  the 
posslbUlty  that  the  fomenting  of  an  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  might  be  a  prime  objective 
of  Peking  so  as  to  divert  the  United  States 
from  Its  efforts  In  Vietnam  and  Southeast 


In  this  letter.  I  would  like  to  express  to 
you  my  wholehearted  agreement  with  yoxir 
observations  and  my  endorsement  of  your 
call  upon  the  United  States  Government  to 
support  Israel  In  Its  struggle  for  survival. 

As  you  recall.  I  Joined  with  you  and  73 
other  Congressmen  In  January  of  this  year 
In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  In  that  communl- 
catlon  we  called  upon  our  government  to 
"take  effective  measures  to  strengthen  Is- 
rael's defenses  In  order  to  deter  those  who 
menace  her  security." 

In  the  light  of  these  new  developments, 
however,  it  Is  now  even  more  urgent  that  the 
United  States  reexamine  her  commitment 
to  Israel,  the  sole  bastion  of  real  Democracy 
In  a  troubled  Near  Bast.  By  supporting 
Israel,  the  United  States  strikes  a  blow  for 
-freedom  l>efore  It  is  too  late.  i.e..  before  a 
potential  conflict  has  developed  Into  out- 
right armed  hostUltles.  A  strong  Israel  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  those  aggressors  who 
would  challenge  her  sovereignty. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  endorsement  of 
your  views  on  this  matter  and  your  ever 
courageous  stand  In  preserving  and  strength- 
ening the  nation  of  Israel. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olxmn  CummrcHAic, 
Member  of  Congreaa. 


The  Monroney-MaddeB  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29.  1966 

Mr.  -BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  OrganlaiUon 
of  Congress  has  submitted  Its  report  to 
Congress.  There  is  presently  legislation 
before  both  Houses  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  joint 
oommittee's-report. 

The  Joint  committee  cochairman,  the 
able  Senator  A.  S.  Mkx  Monkoney, 
and  our  distinguished  colleague.  Rat 
Madosn,  wrote  editorials  for  the  Jersey 
Journal  on  August  29  and  Augtist  30, 
1966,  respectively,  explaining  some  of  the 
committee's  proposals. 

The  cochadrmen  have  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  and  effort  to 
the  Joint  committee.  I  am  certain  that 
the  editorials,  which  follow,  will  be  of 
particular  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Jeraey  Journal,  Aug.  39.  1960] 
VBrnNO  EDrroaiAL:  Coitguss  Shottu)  Mkit 
ToBAT's  N: 


(NoT«. — In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  pre- 
senting all  sides  of  questions,  the  Jersey 
Journal  from  time  to  time  presents  visiting 
editorials  written  by  qualified  persons  on 
spedfled  topics.  Today's  the  first  of  two  on 
one  subject,  U  by  Sen.  A.  &  mikx  Momiomxt 


of  OUahoma.  cochairman  of  Congress'  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress.) 

History  tells  us  that  civilizations  are  no 
stronger  than  their  institutions.  The  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  federal  government  Is  almost  entirely  a 
result  of  the  creation  of  new  agencies  and 
the  reorganization  of  old  ones  during  the 
past  60  years — and  the  reorganization  plans 
keep  coming.  Representative  democracy  also 
depends  on  a  well- functioning  legislative 
branch — responsive  to  the  people,  able  to  ex- 
ercise Independent  initiative  on  major  pub- 
lic policy  issues,  and  capable  of  either  sup- 
porting wise  presidential  policy  or  curbing 
executive  ei^cesses — so  our  Congress  must  be 
organizationally  equipped  to  do  the  Job.  It's 
as  simple  as  that. 

The  work  of  the  Jcrfnt  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  during  the  past 
18  months  has  been  a  bi-partisan  under- 
taking with  equal  representation  from  both 
houses  and  both  political  parties.  The  en- 
actment of  the  more  than  100  reform  pro- 
posals of  the  Joint  Committee  would  be  a 
giant  step  forward  in  enabling  Congress  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  this  age. 

The  committee  is  the  basic  working  unit 
of  Congress — over  90  per  cent  of  all  bills 
passed  are  in  the  form  repmrted  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  recommended  a  committee 
"bUl  of  rights"  to  assure  that  no  committee 
member — including  the  chairman — can  arbi- 
trarily obstruct  legislation.  A  majority  of  the 
committee  would  have  the  right  to  call  a 
meeting,  or  require  the  chairman  to  report 
a  l>ill  by  the  committee.  Proxy  voting  would 
be  eliminated  so  that  each  member  of  the 
conuxkittee  woxild  be  fully  accountable  for  his 
own  actions.  We  have  also  recommended 
that  committee  action  be  given  maximum 
pubUc  viaiblllty. 

Our  committee  has  been  criticized  for  not 
attacking  that  venerable  old  scapegoat — ^the 
selection  of  committee  chairmen  by  seniority. 
While  the  system  certainly  has  Its  drawbacks, 
I  should  fioint  out  that  seniority  is  not  a 
rule.  The  rules  provide  for  the  election  Ckf 
chairman  by  the  respective  bodies — and  the 
decisions  are  made  in  the  party  caucuses. 
The  party  caucus  is  the  battleground.  Know- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  our  Joint  cotxunittee 
centered  its  attention  on  the  powers  of  the 
chairman,  rather  than  his  method  of  se- 
lection. 

Another  aspeot  of  the  committee  system  of 
enormous  Importance  Is  the  division  of  work. 
Legislation  cannot  be  adequately  considered 
by  a  committee  whose  workload  Is  excessive. 
Broad  and  complicated  federal  programs  can- 
not be  reviewed  when  responsibility  is  so 
divided  that  no  single  committee  "has  the 
baU."  As  a  resiilt,  we  make  a  nimiber  of  rec- 
ommendations to  re-align  committee  Juris- 
dictions. 

The  two  areas  receiving  paramount  atten- 
tion were  the  fields  of  education  and  science. 
We  recommended  the  creation  of  a  new  oom- 
mlttee  on  education  In  each  house  because 
federal  participation  in  educational  actlvltlea 
has  now  grown  to  almost  tlO  billion  annually. 
We  believe  that  supervision  over  »elentmc  i«- 
search  and  development — now  over  916  billion 
and  sure  to  increase — should  be  concentrated 
to  the  maximvun  extent  poaslble  In  a  single 
science  cmnmittee  in  each  house.  We  had 
better  act  now  to  see  that  these  programs 
will  be  carried  out  with  maximum  efficiency. 
This  ties  closely  with  congressional  consid- 
eration ot  the  federal  budget  itself.  Al- 
though appropriation  of  funds  Is  a  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  the  legislative  branch, 
the  President — with  the  assistance  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget — now  sets  the  spending 
guidelines  and  Congress  runs  the  grave  rlak 
of  simply  being  left  out  of  the  major  budget 
decisions.  Some  of  this  is  our  own  fault. 
While  the  executive  has  initialed  modem 
technlquat  of   analyzing   programs  on   the 


basis  of  how  well  they  are  meeting  their  ob- 
jectives. Congress  continues  to  whittle  away 
on  picayune  items. 

In  1921.  Congress  created  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  an  arm  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  audit  agency  accounts  and  serve 
as  a  watchdog  over  federal  spending.  Our 
Joint  committee  has  recommended  that  OAO 
participate  in  the  design  of  a  government- 
wide  budgetary  data  system  so  that  federal 
expenditures  can  be  uniformly  classified. 
This  would  permit  the  use  of  computers  to 
produce  a  far  more  sophisticated  level  of 
budget  information  for  the  use  of  Congress. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  ttie 
cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  eventual  savings. 

I  am  delighted  ttiat  my  distinguished  co- 
ctiairman,  Rep.  Rat  J.  Madoxn,  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  comment  further  on  the 
work  of  our  committee.  We  will  have  a  bill 
based  on  these  recommendations  ready  for 
consideration  of  both  houses  within  the 
next  few  weelu.  Congress  is  presented  with 
a  golden  opportunity  to  prove  to  the  public 
that  It  Is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  keep 
pace  with  modem  demands — we  dare  not  let 
tills  opportunity  slip  away. 

{From  the  Jersey  Journal.  Aug.  30,  1966] 
VisrriNC  EDrroBiAL:  CoNcaxss'  iNroRMATioN 
FAcnjrats  Wkak 
(Note. — In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  pre- 
senting all  sides  of  questions.  The  Jersey 
Journal  from  time  to  time  prints  visiting  edl- 
torlEklB  written  by  quaUfled  persons  on  spe- 
dflc  topics.  Today's  is  by  Rep.  Rat  J.  Madden 
of  Indiana,  co-chairman  of  Congress'  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress.) 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have 
had  the  pleasvire  of  being  the  co-chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress.  A.  S.  Mikx  MoNaoNXT,  a 
widely  recognized  expert  in  the  field  of  con- 
gressional organization,  is  the  Senate  co- 
chairman.  In  the  year  and  a  half  of  deliber- 
ation, our  aim  has  been  "to  make  Congress 
a  more  effective  institution  for  carrying  out 
its  basic  modern  functions." 

Sen.  MoNRONET  has  already  discussed  our 
recommendations  in  the  area  of  committee 
procedures,  committee  jxirisdlction,  and  fiscal 
or  budgetary  controls.  I  wish  to  discuss  wltli 
you  other  salient  points  In  our  report  that 
I  think  merit  careful  consideration  by  all 
citizens. 

One  major  piirpose  of  our  efforts  was  to 
Improve  Congress'  research  and  informa- 
tional faciUtles.  Let's  face  the  facts.  The 
Congress  has  l>een  negligent  in  this  area. 
The  executive  branch  has  had  at  its  disposal 
for  some  time  not  only  experts  in  a  variety 
of  fields,  but  also  outside  consultants. 

Moreover,  private  industry  has  made  ex- 
tensive and  successful  use  of  modern  man- 
agement tecliniques,  new  research  facilities 
and  automatic  data  processing.  Tet  in  all 
of  these  important  areas,  the  Congress  has 
remained  virtually  unchanged.  One  billion 
dollar  budgets  are  currently  being  evaluated 
by  antiquated  means. 

To  bring  Congress  up  to  date  In  a  modem 
technological  society,  we  have  improved  and 
expanded  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

We  have  assigned  new  functions  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  order  to  equip 
it  to  assist  the  Congress  in  the  evaluation 
of  major  federal  programs.  We  have  im- 
proved otir  committee  staff  system,  and  hsv* 
authorized  the  use  of  outside  experts  when- 
ever circumstances  dictate.  All  of  these  rec- 
omendatlons.  if  implemented,  will  strengthen 
the  Congress  and  make  it  a  more  responsive 
agency.  More  than  that,  we  feel  it  wiU  con- 
tribute toward  greater  efficiency  in  govern- 
ment, thus  saving  the  taxpayers  substantial 
amounts  of  money. 
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has  been  federal 
"the  Lobbying  Act 


Another  area  of  concern! ! 
regulation  of  lobbying, 
passed  in  1946  has,  luifortunately,  not  been 
adequate.  Regulation  of  lobbying  activities 
is  practically  nonexistent.  The  practice  of 
basing  the  compensation  of  a  lobbyist  on  his 
success  or  failure  in  either  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation  could  be  a  dangerous 
Inducement  for  the  individual  lobbyist  to 
engage  in  improper  conduct. 

The  full  disclosure  of  all  flnanclal  arrange- 
ments based  on  contlngenqy  fees  required  by 
the  new  legislation  shopld  correct  this 
situation.  I 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point  that  al- 
though the  committee,  because  it  lacked 
Jurisdiction  in  the  field,  ^as  unable  to  ex- 
plore thoroughly  several  areas,  it  did  draw 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  two  problems 
wliich  we  think  deserving  ctf  critical  exami- 
nation. One  of  these  is  tihe  whole  area  of 
campaign  finances.  It  is  no  secret  that  cam- 
paign costs  are  outrageoiia  and  that  even 
candidates  for  minor  local  offices  frequently 
spend  enormous  sums  in  their  campaign. 

The  second  area  beyon^  oxir  Jurisdiction 
was  the  question  of  a  four-year  term  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Bj^resentatlves.  I 
think  the  American  peopl^  will  soon  recog- 
nize that  it  is  unrealistic  |tp  have  members 
running  for  re-election  ev^ry  two  years. 

Our  committee  faced  the  problem  of  ethics. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  thi  American  people 
are  concerned  al>out  the  conduct  and  activ- 
iUes  of  their  elected  repijaBentatives.  Yet, 
since  our  committee's  mandate  required  us 
to  explore  many  areas,  we  felt  it  would  be 
Inappropriate  to  write  a  ruumber  of  si)eclflc 
niles  or  regulations  affecting  the  conduct  of 
members.  (Incidentally,  Uiere  are  nutny 
such  rules  and  regulatlor«a  already  in  the 
statutes). 

A  letter  and  more  realistic  approach  is 
to  create  a  House  committee  on  ethics  com- 
parable to  the  committee  already  established 
by  the  Senate.    This  we  h^te  recommended. 

Another  basic  purpose  Of  our  committee 
was  to  Improve  the  general  housekeeping  ar- 
rangements in  the  capltol.  We  have  recom- 
mended the  elimination  eg  patronage  as  a 
basis  for  appointment  to  lihe  capltol  police, 
and  have  substantially  strengthened  the  au- 
thority of  the  elected  officers  of  the  House 
and  Senate  to  supervise  all  employees. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  members  of  Congress,  will  find  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  be  con- 
structive and  thorough.  If  these  recom- 
mendations are  implemented,  they  should 
help  to  streamline  and  strengthen  the  Con> 
gress  In  every  phase  of  Its  Operations. 


Economic  Policy  and  InflktioB— AddrcM 
of  Representative  John  M.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  at  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
Steten  Island  Real  Estate  Board,  Sep- 
tember 28, 1966 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiNoial 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  September  29.  1966 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker, 

^der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  would  like  to  c<dl  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  ad- 
oress  on  economic  policy  and  Inflation, 
delivered  by  RepreeentfJlve  John  M. 
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Mttrphy  of  New  York,  last  night  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Staten  Island  Real 
Estate  Board  and  the  Richmond  County 
Bankers  Association. 
The  address  follows: 

Economic  Pouct  and  Intlation 

A  renaissance  of  economic  policymaking 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  By  1946  there  were  many  who  felt  it 
was  the  legitimate  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  foster  the  maintenance  of  full  em- 
ployment and  stable  prices  in  the  economy. 
Futhermore,  it  was  felt  that  at  least  some  of 
the  tools  necessary  for  achieving  these  ends 
were  at  hand.  Economists  and  others  be- 
lieve they  had  the  ability  to  handle  situa- 
tions of  chronic  unemployment  as  weU  as 
ctironic  inflation.  Quite  obviously,  our  suc- 
cess has  been  mixed,  at  least,  if  we  consider 
our  experience  since  1946.  However,  the 
story  since  1961  has  been  something  else 
again.  Many  economists  have  waxed 
poetic  in  self-praise  and  some  have  even  as- 
serted that  the  business  cycle  Is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  current  ei^Minslon, 
dating  back  to  early  1961.  is  remarkable,  to 
say  the  least.  Its  magnitude  and  duration 
are  extraordinary.  Moreover,  there  are  no 
obvious  signs  of  an  imminent  demise  or 
slowdown.  Little  wonder  that  practitioners 
of  economics  (and  by  this  I  mean  both  econ- 
omists and  legialatora  who  must  make  de- 
cisions on  problems  of  economic  policy),  be- 
come progressively  more  ebullient  as  each 
quarter  brings  new  GNP  statistics.  Yet 
these  same  practitioners  betray  a  gnawing 
uncertainty  when  asked  for  policy  proposals 
that  are  currently  appropriate. 

How  do  we  explain  this  uncertainty? 
Wont  more  of  the  same  medicine  bring 
bigger  and  l>etter  results  in  the  future?  To 
answer  these  questions  it  will  be  helpful  to 
recall  a  certain  amount  of  historical  Infor- 
mation. 

As  we  entered  1961.  at  the  trough  of  a 
short  recession,  the  economy  was  operating 
at  less  than  capacity.  In  other  words,  many 
men  and  machines  were  lying  idle  for  lack 
of  employment  opportunities.  In  1961  6.7 
percent  of  the  labor  force  was  unemployed 
and  our  output  stood  at  only  82  percent  of 
manufacturing  capacity.  In  the  years  since 
1961  capacity  and  the  labor  force  have  grown 
markedly,  but  not  quite  as  rapidly  as  output. 
Thus,  through  1964  there  was  some  reduc- 
tion In  the  rate  of  unemployment  coupled 
with  an  Increase  in  the  utilization  rate  of 
manufacturing  capaiclty.  However,  a  sizable 
amoimt  of  unutilized  capacity  still  re- 
mained. As  late  as  1964  the  unemployment 
rate  stood  at  5J!  percent  whUe  only  87  per- 
cent of  manufacturing  capacity  was  being 
used.  This  was  the  economic  situation  that 
gave  rise  to  the  Investment  tax  credit  of 
1962,  the  revised  depreciation  guidelines,  re- 
ductions in  personal  and  corporate  Income 
taxes,  reductions  in  excise  taxes,  and,  at 
least  in  some  senses,  easy  monetary  policy. 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  all  of  these  meas- 
ures and  policies  met  with  the  unqualified 
blessings  of  all  or  even  a  majority  of  econ- 
omists, bankers  and  businessmen.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  tiiat  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  representing  the  views  of 
many  had  the  sympathetic  ears  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  It  was  argued  that 
output  potential  was  being  wasted.  We  were 
living  In  a  world  where  the  output  of  many 
desirable.  If  not  essential,  goods  and  services 
could  be  expanded  without  diminishing  the 
output  of  other  goods  and  services.  Fur- 
thermore, by  falling  to  expand  ou^ut  to  a 
full  employment  level,  we  were  sustaining 
the  not  insignificant  social  costs  associated 
with  high  levels  of  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment.   Thase  proved  to  be  powerful  argu- 


ments for  those  who  counseled  tax  cuts  and 
easy  money. 

All  this  ai^>ears  to  have  clianged.  It  seema 
clear  that  we  have  entered  a  new  phase  in 
the  current  expansion.  The  unemployment 
rate  dropped  below  4  percent  in  early  1966. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  significant  that  for 
the  last  10  years  or  so  students  of  econcxnic 
policy  have  accepted  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment as  reasonable  definition  of  full  em- 
ployment. This  means  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching, if  not  already  at.  the  point  where 
our  buffer  of  unutilized  p>roductive  resources 
is  grone.  It  means  that  from  pow  on  growth 
in  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  can- 
not expand  faster  than  the  growth  of  pro- 
ductive capacity  without  exposing  the  eco- 
nomy to  the  ttireats  of  inflation.  In  a  world 
of  unemployment  the  laws  of  scarcity  are, 
in  a  sense,  suspended.  That  is,  we  can 
have  more  guns  without  reducing  our  pro- 
duction of  butter.  However,  when  full  em- 
ployment is  reached,  scarcity  of  resources 
again  becomes  the  keystone  of  policymaking. 
The  expansion  of  any  given  type  of  output 
requires  a  corresponding  reduction  in  other 
types  of  output.  In  this  type  of  world, 
policymaking  becomes  an  exceedingly  deli- 
cate art.  Herein  lies  that  gnawing  imcer- 
tainty  mentioned  earlier. 

This  year  has  witnessed  record  levels  of 
disposable  personal  income  and  the  public 
has  responded  with  record  consimiptlon  ex- 
penditures. A  recent  Commerce  Department 
survey  of  business  intentions  suggests  a 
17  percent  increase  in  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures  in  1966,  an  Increase  from  al- 
ready high  levels  in  1966.  Government  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1967  are  now  estimated 
at  $145.0  bUlion.  This  Is  a  full  7  percent 
over  the  calglnally  planned  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1966.  Actual  expenditures  will  again 
exceed  those  originally  planned  unless  a 
peaceful  solution  is  found  for  the  Vietnam 
problem.  Beyond  this,  the  expenditures  of 
state  and  local  governments  are  likely  to 
continue  to  grow  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ever- 
growing demand  for  public  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

In  this  environment  the  question  qH 
whether  our  present  productive  capacity  la 
adequate  to  the  test  of  satisfying  such  vo- 
racious demands  becomes  critical.  Some 
signs  of  strain  are  already  evident.  After 
6  years  of  virtual  stability,  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  rose  by  2  percent  in  1965,  and 
this  rate  of  Increase  has  continued  in  1966. 
Of  perhaps  more  concern  to  the  housewife 
has  been  the  3.8  percent  increase  in  the 
consumer  price  index  over  the  last  12  months. 
Reports  of  shortages  of  certain  types  of 
skilled  lalx>r  have  tiegun  to  appear,  and 
labor  productivity  has  declined  of  late.  The 
present  situation  is  far  from  critical,  but 
concern  regarding  the  inunediate  future  Is 
not  unwarranted. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  taken  action  to 
fight  inflationary  pressures  with  a  resulting 
very  sharp  Increase  in  interest  rates.  How- 
ever in  the  current  situation  fiscal  policy  Is 
likely  to  be  the  key  to  effective  stabilization 
of  prices  and  employment.  In  this  realm 
the  key  uncertainty  appears  to  be  future 
developments  In  military  expenditures.  Ob- 
vioiisly,  mlltlary  expenditures  will  have  the 
highest  priority  If  hoetilitiee  in  Vietnam 
continue.  Because  of  our  remarkable  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  consequent  growth 
of  tax  receipts,  sizable  increases  in  military 
exi>endituree  can  be  absorbed  without  caus- 
ing serious  adjustments  in  other  Govern- 
ment programs.  However,  tieyond  a  certain 
point,  the  Administration  may  be  faced  with 
the  unhappy  choice  of  curtailing  nonmllltary 
■pending  or  Increasing  tax  rates,  and  we  may 
now  be  at  that  point. 

In  addition  to  tempering  the  growth  and 
>truct\ir«  of  aggregate  dnnand,  our  policy- 
makers must  consider  the  implications  of 
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full  employment  for  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments.    In  the  past  few  years  we 
have  registered  substantial  but  hard-earned 
progreas  In   reducing  oxu  balance  of   pay- 
ments deficit.    The  Administration  felt  com- 
pelled to  Introduce  the  Interstate  Equaliza- 
tion Tax  In  July  1963  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  voluntary  program  for  the  control  of 
International  capital  movements.     In  addi- 
tion, the  Administration  has  time  and  again 
reevaluated  Its  foreign  spending  programs 
with  a  view  toward  mitigating  the  strain  on 
our  balance  of  pajrments.     Now,  however,  as 
we  approach  full  employment,  a  potential 
threat  to  our  hard-earned  progress  must  be 
dealt  with.    Unless  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icy Is  very  carefully  designed,  full  employ- 
ment can  phase  Into  over-full  employment, 
a    condition    characterized    by   rising   price 
levels.    Rising  price  levels  generally  discour- 
age the  growth  of  exports  and  can  thus  im- 
peril our  balance  of  payments  progress.     It 
should  be  borne  In  mind,  though,  that  price 
InerWMes  In  this  country  for  the  last  several 
yean  have  been  substantially  less  than  those 
In  most  other  countries.     It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  as  we  move  toward  full 
employment  and  Incomes  rise,  the  demand 
for  Imported  goods,  along  with  domestically 
produced  goods,  tends  to  Increase.    In  the 
absence  of  careful   management,   the   exu- 
berance of  the  economy  may  threaten  to  un- 
dercut our  recent  progress  toward  eliminating 
our  chronic  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Without  a  crystal  ball.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  be  sure  what  sort  of  economic  policy 
meas\ires  are  called  for  by  our  current  eco- 
nomic situation.  Some  fiscal  restraint  la 
necessary  and  temporary  suspension  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  seems  to  be  an  appro- 
priate step.  The  surge  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment expendltxiree,  encouraged  by  the  tax 
credit,  has  been  an  Important  contributor 
to  current  Infiatlonary  pressures.  This  Is  an 
effective  way  of  damping  down  the  Invest- 
ment boom.  My  support  of  this  measure  Is 
not  without  reservation,  however.  There 
are  very  difficult  administrative  proble^^  as- 
sociated with  changing  the  tax  rules  on 
expenditures  which  require  a  great  deal  of 
planning  and  long  lead  times  between  deci- 
sions and  actual  Installation  of  equipment 
ordered. 

It  may  turn  out  that  further  antl- Infla- 
tionary measures  will  be  necessary.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  stated  that  an 
Income  tax  boost  Is  "within  the  realm  of 
probability."  There  is  a  very  real  danger 
that  overly  strong  restrictive  actions  at  this 
time,  either  in  monetary  policy  or  fiscal  pol- 
icy, could  lead  to  a  downturn  In  the  econ- 
omy. I  would  favor  waiting  to  see  what 
effect  the  tax  credit  suspension  and  the 
present  degree  of  monetary  tightness  will 
Iiave  before  taking  any  further  action. 

These  problems  of  economic  policy  are  as- 
sociated with  our  movement  toward  full 
employment.  Aggregate  demand  must  be 
managed  to  keep  the  economy  moving  along 
a  quivering  tightrope  between  inflation  and 
underutlllzation  of  capacity.  Moreover,  ag- 
gregate demand  must  be  structured  so  as  to 
satisfy  priorities  In  a  world  where  many 
compelling  and  competing  clEdms  are  made 
on  tiie  output  of  our  economy.  Further 
progress  In  solving  our  balance  of  payments 
proldem  must  be  accomplished  In  an  envi- 
ronment where  progress  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  come  by.  The  simultaneous  solution 
of  these  problems  will  require  the  most  in- 
genious use  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
But  the  fact  that  our  policymaking  may  now 
be  more  difficult  than  in  the  past  should  not 
distress  us.  We  face  these  problems  as  a 
r«BUlt  of  our  past  sucoeaaes.  To  quota  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Samuelson  In  &  recent  Neiws- 
week  Interview: 

*^e  now  bave  the  problems  we  should 
have  been  having  all  along.  Ton  can  Bhnn 
these  problems  by  being  an  Invalid  with  a 


sluggish  economy,  but  that's  not  the  best 
way.  The  best  way  Is  to  get  to  this  state  and 
face  the  problems.  "Hiey  will  have  to  be 
{solved,  and  with  rather  painful  actions. 
But  that's  what  life  U  like." 


Address  of  Concressman  Dob  H.  Gaosen, 
Delivered  Before  the  California  State 
FiremaB's  Association,  in  Ukiah,  Calif. 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  days  ago,  I  had  the  honor  and  the 
pleasure  to  speak  at  the  convention  of 
the  California  Bremen's  Association. 
The  fine  woric  done  by  the  members  of 
the  association  has  become  quite  obvious 
to  me — particularly  the  wonderful  work 
they  have  done  in  connection  with  the 
series  of  natural  disasters  that  has  struck 
the  First  Congressional  District  over  the 
past  few  years.  I  often  wonder  where 
we  might  be  without  their  invaluable 
efforts  In  the  wake  of  these  catastrophes. 

My  own  experiences  have  led  to  a  long- 
standing interest  in  this  field  and  as  a 
result  I  presided  at  a  fire  disaster  review 
hearing  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  last  April. 
I  feel  we  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
hearing  which  has  proven  quite  valuable. 

I  had  some  of  the  material  we  obtained 
from  the  hearing  included  in  the  hearing 
record  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
when  It  was  studying  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1966.  The  result  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  disaster  relief  bill  which  I 
authored  and  which  was  accepted  by  the 
committee. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  study 
by  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  our  fiieflght- 
Ing  capability  through  more  extwislve 
use  and  improvements  of  communica- 
tions, aircraft  airports,  helicopters  and 
heliports.  Our  objective  Is  provided  on 
a  standby  basis,  a  program  and  plan.  In- 
cluding equipment,  that  can  be  created 
into  action,  once  a  forest  or  grass  fire 
is  reported. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
should  be  before  the  House  before  the 
end  of  the  session,  I  will  insert  my  speech 
to  the  firemen's  association  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members.  Many  of  you  may 
be  interested  in  the  background  con- 
tained In  the  speech  on  the  history  of 
fireflghtlng  and  fire  department  ac- 
tivities as  we  develcv  programs  to  better 
utilize  our  fireflghtlng  capability  to  the 
point  that  the  major  fire  disasters  can 
be  eliminated.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  wlU  lead  the  way  In  this  effort. 
The  address  follows: 

ADDKESS    or    CONGKXSSXAH    DOK    H.    ClAUSXN 

Deuvbod   Bxroax   trx   Calitoknia   Statb 
FnncAN's  Associatioh,  in  Ukiar,  Calit. 

As  firemen,  you  gentleman  realize,  of 
course,  the  relationship  between  fire  and 
sin.  Tou  know  that  sinners  have  a  way  of 
winding  up  In  a  very  flery  resting  place,  and 


It  Is  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  fire  and 
sin  were  Invented  Just  about  the  same  time. 
With  mankind  being  as  it  Is,  I  suspect  that 
stn  came  first  and  Are  second.  That  would 
make  the  fireman  business  the  second  oldest 
profession  in  the  world. 

IV>r  centuries,  however,  there  was  no  kind 
of  organized,  efficient  fireflghtlng  system. 
The  best  weapons  people  had  for  fighting 
the  flames  were  nothing  more  than  water 
bags,  water  bombs,  siphons,  and  Inefficient 
pumpe.  By  1590  the  English  had  Invented  a 
kind  of  monstrous  syringe,  moimted  on  a 
low  truck.  This  was  not  particularly  effec- 
tive, however. 

In  the  year  1665  a  great  flre  swept  the  city 
of  London.  Plre  appliances  In  that  emer- 
gency consisted  merely  of  axes,  ladders,  and 
Iron  hooks  on  poles  for  puUing  down  the 
burning  wooden  houses.  The  only  means  of 
projecting  water  In  the  London  catastrophe 
was  by  brass  hand-squirts  worked  by  three 
men.  The  flre  burned  for  foxir  days,  over 
an  area  of  273  acres  within  the  London  city 
walls  and  63  acres  outside  the  walls.  Eighty- 
seven  |>arlsh  churches  were  destroyed;  13,- 
200  houses  bvumed  in  over  400  streets,  and 
only  a  fifth  of  the  walled  city  was  left  stand- 
ing. The  Fire  of  London  was  responsible  for 
creation  of  the  first  fireflghtlng  system 
maintained  on  a  regular  basis.  In  1666  Lon- 
don was  divided  Into  four  fire  districts  with 
established  volunteer  officers  In  each  dis- 
tricts authorized  to  take  control  In  the 
event  of  flre. 

In  1648  an  ordinance  was  adopted  In  New 
Tork  City,  forbidding  the  use  of  wooden  and 
thatch  chimneys  and  providing  150  leather 
buckets  which  were  distributed  about  the 
community.  A  purely  voluntary  and  un- 
official organization  known  as  the  "Prowlers" 
patrolled  the  streets  all  night,  on  watch  to 
discover  flre.  A  few  years  later  the  city 
pirovided  additional  buckets,  a  number  of 
short  ladders,  and  hooks,  and  the  number  of 
"Prowlers"  was  Increased. 

The  fl*8t  volunteer  fire  company  governed 
by  civU  authority  was  organized  in  Boston  in 
1678.  following  the  appearance  of  the  first 
flre  engine  in  America. 

George  Washington  piirchased  a  flre  en- 
gine In  1764,  at  a  cost  of  f*00.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Volvmteer  Plre  Company  of 
Alexandria,  of  which  Washington  was  a 
member. 

In  1808  the  first  riveted  leather  hose  was 
made.  In  Philadelphia.  Rubber  hoee  was  first 
Imported  from  England  In  1827.  In  1829  the 
first  steam  flre  engine  was  buUt  In  London; 
the  flrst  Amerlcan-bullt  steamer  was  con- 
structed In  New  York  in  1840.  An  English- 
man biillt  a  chemical  engine  In  1844,  and  the 
flrst  Improved  engine  of  tWs  kmd  was  im- 
ported to  America  In  1850. 

Improvements  began  coming,  thick  and 
fast.  In  1852  the  city  of  Boston  Installed 
the  first  telegraphic  flre  alarm  system.  A 
year  later  the  city  government  of  Cincin- 
nati hired  the  flrst  paid  flre  department  In 
the  United  states.  In  the  early  1880'b  New 
Tork  City  Installed  the  flrst  water  tower. 

Public  interest  In  steam  flre  engines  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  competitions  held  In 
England  at  the  Crystal  Palace  In  1863.  to 
which  engines  from  the  United  States  took 
part.  Steam  flre  engines  were  used  almost 
exclusively  against  the  great  Chicago  Fire 
of  1871.  The  first  self-propelled  flre-englnes 
employing  an  Internal  combustion  motor, 
other  than  a  tractor,  was  constructed  around 
1903.  By  1910  a  large  number  of  motor 
flre  engines  were  In  successful  service.  Since 
about  1920  rural  flre  department  service  has 
developed  extensively,  with  special  equip- 
ment for  the  use  of  companies  in  rural 
areas. 

And  yet  the  fires  persist.  In  recent  mam 
It  Is  not  unusual,  over  the  period  of  a  year, 
lor  flre  to  take  the  lives  of  over  10,000  Amw- 
Icans  and  destroy  American  property  valued 
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in  the  area  of  $100,000,OOOJ  The  number  of 
people  killed  annuaUy  by  lite  In  the  United 
States  is  generally  equal  Ifx  number  to  the 
population  size  of  cities  sMch  as  Carthage, 
Missouri;  Miami  Springs,  [Florida;  Windsor 
Locks,  Connecticut  or  UklSh,  California.  If 
a  conununlty  of  this  size  Were  wiped  out. 
with  the  loss  of  all  Inhabitants,  the  news 
would  make  headlines  In  kvery  newspaper, 
and  every  resoiuce  In  the  Cpuntry  would  be 
mustered  to  prevent  a  recuirence.  But  flre 
has  managed  to  escape  this  kind  of  public 
resjKinse.  By  taking  a  Uf(  here  and  a  few 
more  lives  there,  every  so'  often,  it  follows 
an  insidious  course,  luitll  |  |he  year  is  over, 
the  dead  are  counted,  and,  the  disgrace  Is 
once  again  exposed — and  oA^e  again  prompt- 
ly forgotten. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  tendencies  of 
man,  one  of  the  more  extiitaordlnary  Is  the 
tendency  to  turn  away  froib  major  problems 
until  they  grow  to  monstjrous  size,  where- 
upon everybody  agrees,  ati  the  last  minute, 
to  do  something  about  th^m,  after  it  Is  too 
late  or  almost  too  late,  tO'  do  anything  at 
all.  So  It  Is  with  flre.  | 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  the  wanton 
waste  of  lives,  resulting  rb^m  carelessness 
with  flre.  Neither  can  we  aSord  the  loss 
of  raw  materials,  the  finlstied  products  of 
Industry  and  business,  the  buildings  of  all 
kinds  and  the  loss  of  manhoiirs  of  produc- 
tive labor  and  payrolls  wilch  result  from 
fires  that  occur  at  the  rat^  of  2,100  per  day 
in  American  cities.  Fire  insurance  plays  a 
strategic  part  in  restoring  1  the  flnanclal  po- 
sition of  many  persons  Injured  economical- 
ly by  fire.  This  In  no  waj  protects  the  na- 
tional economy,  however,  Which  suffers  from 
the  loss  of  raw  materials,  inanhours  of  work, 
and  productive  time  diverted  from  new  pro- 
duction to  the  act  of  replacing  that  which 
was  destroyed. 

Flre  Is  an  aggressive  eneiiy.  Its  onslaughts 
continue  every  minute  of  tjhe  day  and  night. 
As  you  well  realize,  fire  la  breaking  out — 
somewhere  In  the  United  States — at  this 
very  moment.     The  crisis  never  ends. 

Hecognlzlng,  at  long  lasti  the  need  for  na- 
tional concern  In  the  matUr  of  flre  control, 
the  present  Congress  passed  Public  Law  89- 
340,  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  or  Insure  loans  to  public 
or  non-profit  agencies  fo^  the  purpose  of 
providing  rural  water  supplies  or  systems 
and  waste  disposal  systeqia  In  rural  areas. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  Individ- 
ual grants  not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fis- 
cal year  to  finance  project*  for  development, 
storage,  treatment,  or  dlstHbution  of  water. 
Rural  areas  shall  not  Inciude  any  areas  of 
a  dty  or  town  having  Imore  than  5,500 
population.  I 

This  legislation  coiUd  be  of  Interest  to 
many  flre  departments.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  some  40.000,000  Americans  live  In 
rural  areas  presently  lacking  public  water 
systems.  Plre  departments  In  these  areas 
depend  upon  static  sourpes  and  water  In 
apparatus  tanks. 

To  those  of  us  who  sup^rted  this  legisla- 
tion It  Is  o\ir  hope  that  water  service  can  be 
extended  to  many  rural  areas  j\ist  as  elec- 
tricity was  extended  to  ta»e  rural  areas  of 
the  country  In  the  last  decade. 

The  problems  of  the  Bre  departments 
eaanot  all  be  taken  care  ct  by  Fednul  leg- 
Uatlon,  however.  Experts  on  calculating 
population  growth  seem  to  agree  that,  by  the 
year  2000.  there  will  be  at  least  300  million 
people  living  In  the  United  States.  Present 
population  In  the  country  Is  nearlng  200 
•nllllon.  so  the  predictors  are  expecting  an 
Increase  of  more  than  tom  percent  in  less 
tt»n  35  years.  |^ 

With  such  a  trend  under  way.  It  Is  obvious 
ttat  cities  and  towns  can  anticipate  similar 
Bmwth  In  the  same  period.  In  other  words, 
»  man  entering  a  flre  depairtment  as  a  rookie 


today  can  expect  that,  within  his  service 
career,  his  city  or  town  is  going  to  grow  flf ty 
percent  or  more,  say  from  10,000  to  15,000  or 
from  90,000  to  135,000. 

The  experts  are  imanlmous  in  stressing 
the  very  serious  problems  that  such  growth 
will  bring  to  the  ten  or  fifteen  biggest  cities. 
Not  much  has  been  said  of  changes  that  may 
occur  In  the  medium  or  small  city,  or  the 
small  town  surrotuided  by  msiny  square  miles 
of  timber  or  agricultural  land.  Tet,  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  these  small  commu- 
nities are  liable  to  the  most  drastic  expansion 
and  change. 

This  potential  growth  is  of  major  signifi- 
cance to  the  flre  service.  It  means  that 
within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  there 
will  be  need  for  more  paid  fire  departments, 
more  flre  stations  and  certainly  more  flre 
fighters,  apparatus  and  equipment.  Quite  a 
few  flre  departments  have  already  experi- 
enced the  problems  of  rapid  municipal  ex- 
pansion and  have  embarked  on  ten-  or 
twenty-year  municipal  planning  programs  to 
retain  stability  In  the  period  of  growth. 

Periodically,  most  flre  departments  have  to 
review  their  capability  of  providing  response 
and  adequate  coverage  for  their  areas  of  pro- 
tection. For  the  small  city  or  town,  such 
review  may  bring  the  realization  that  the 
paid  force  of  permanent  flre  fighters  will  have 
to  be  expanded  for  the  larger  municipalities, 
the  review  of  capability  may  lead  to  the  clos- 
ing or  consolidation  of  some  fire  stations,  the 
building  of  new  stations,  a  change  In  re- 
sponse districts,  a  new  communications 
setup,  or  some  other  major  development. 

Our  experience  with  forest  fire  disasters 
lead  to  conducting  my  flre  disaster  review 
In  Santa  Rosa  recently.  As  a  result  we 
entered  testimony  during  disaster  relief  1^- 
islatlon  hearings  and  subsequently  were  suc- 
cessful In  adopting  my  amendment  directing 
OEP  to  study  ways  and  means  of  improving 
our  flre  flghtlng  capability  through  improved 
communications  and  aircraft. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  flre  department 
is  wrestling  with  these  problems,  all  other 
elements  of  the  community  will  be  struggling 
with  the  problems  of  growth  and  change. 
This  means  that  the  fire  chiefs  and  the  fire 
service  as  a  whole  are  going  to  be  engaged  In 
a  continuing  and  Increasingly  difficult  prob- 
lem convincing  municipal  authorities  and 
the  public  that  tax  money  spent  for  fire  de- 
partment improvements  \s  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  safety  and  efficient  functioning 
of  the  community.  Flre  deftartment  man- 
power, working  hours,  salary  schedules, 
and  doeens  of  other  administrative  and 
organizational  elements  wlU  be  subjects  of 
many  long  discussions  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

While  all  these  problems  and  discussions 
are  Increasing,  fires  will  continue  to  occiir, 
probably  In  greater  numbers  than  ever  before, 
because  people  catise  fires  and  300  million 
people  can  cause  a  lot  of  them.  Violent 
arguments  over  the  proper  apportionment 
of  municipal  budgets  will  have  to  stop  long 
enoxigh  for  the  fires  to  be  extinguished,  then 
the  arguments  may  continue.  Local  political 
leaders  cannot  avoid  their  responsibilities. 

The  rookie  entering  the  flre  service  today 
may  be  up  to  his  neck  in  people  by  the 
tlmue  he  becomes  chief  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  But,  the  years  ahead,  also  prom- 
ise to  be  the  most  exciting  and  unusual  In 
history,  and  he  can  add  that  excitement  to 
the  normal  satisfactions  of  a  flre  service 
career. 

Much  has  happened  In  America  over  the 
past  centiU7  and  many  popular  points  of 
view  have  suffered  a  serious  change.  The 
popular  picture  of  the  American  firemen 
has  not  changed,  however.  As  ever  In  the 
past,  he  Is  regarded  as  a  man  of  courage 
and  a  man  of  true  public  spirit.  These  are 
Indeed  great  tributes  In  a  period  of  our  his- 


tory when  sophistication  has  come  to  domi- 
nate the  scene,  and  old-fashioned  courage 
and  old-fashioned  public  spirit  have  all  but 
passed  from  public  recognition. 

Perhaps  It  Is  the  force  and  the  fury  and 
the  horror  of  fire  that  overrides  sophistica- 
tion In  this  particular  case.  There  is  no 
laughing  off  the  awfulness  of  flre.  the  threat 
of  Its  destructive  powers.  And  so  today.  In 
the  era  of  the  cool  cats,  the  old-fashioned 
fireman  remains  a  symbol  of  traditional  re- 
spectability, a  source  of  safety  In  a  world 
ravaged  by  the  enemies  of  safety. 

It  Is  indeed  an  honor,  my  friends,  to  have 
had  the  chance  to  talk  to  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  can  think  of  no  other  service  in  the 
hands  of  local  American  communities  that  is 
of  such  Importance  to  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  as  the  service  of  the  local 
flre  departments  everywhere  throughout  the 
land. 

Tou  are  worthy  of  our  highest  praise  and 
our  deepest  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Old  firemen  never  die — they  just  become 
more  devoted  flre-flghters. 


A  Report  to  tlie  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  FENKSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  29,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  constitutents  are  accus- 
tomed to  receiving  from  me  at  the  close 
at  each  Congress  a  message  entitled  "A 
Report  to  the  People." 

As  their  Representative  in  Congress, 
I  have  made  weekly  radio  reports,  mailed 
occasional  newsletters,  and  offered  my 
services  to  appear  before  any  and  aXL 
groups  to  discuss  any  Issue,  or  answer 
questions. 

I  regret  that  because  of  the  long  ses- 
sions of  this  Congress,  time  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  travel  through  the  district 
more  often  to  personally  appear  before 
groups  of  constituents  interested  in  Is- 
sues of  local  and  national  importance. 

GXNKRAI,  8TTMMART 

Most  independent  authorities  agree 
that  this  89th  Congress  has  been  the 
most  productive  in  all  of  our  national 
legislative  history.  Unquestionably  It 
has  been  the  most  industrious  and  ef- 
fective of  any  In  which  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve. 

Meritorious  legislation  should  be 
judged  by  quality  and  beneficial  range. 
It  is  by  these  standards  of  real  sub- 
stance and  great  national  impact  that 
this  Congress  seems  to  have  widely  sur- 
passed the  accomplishments  of  any 
other  in  the  past.  Any  objective  assess- 
ment of  the  bills  that  were  adopted  will 
clearly  show  that  tremendous  legislative 
strides  forward  were  made  in  practically 
all  the  basic  areas  of  human  needs,  hu- 
man rights,  human  development,  eco- 
nomic stimulation,  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

HITMAN  NEEDS 

High  on  any  Ust  of  approved  meas- 
ures In  the  area  of  human  needs,  we 
would  have  to  mention  medical  cfire  for 
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the  aged:  increased  benefits  and  ezpcm- 
sion  of  our  social  security  laws;  extend- 
ing the  provenly  effective  projects  of  the 
antipoverty  program:  the  provision  of 
Federal  assistance  In  the  elementary 
grades  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  the  lowest  Income  families;  the 
creation  of  a  new  Administration  on 
Aging. 

New  housing  legislation;  extension  of 
the  special  school  milk-lunch  program; 
expansion  of  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program  to  assist  the  un- 
employed to  learn  new  skills  to  qualUy 
them  for  new  Jobs;  and  the  approval  of 
a  3-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
establish  a  series  of  regional  medical 
centers  throughout  the  country  to  fight 
the  three  worst  afflictions  of  our  mod- 
em society — heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke.  All  this  legislation  had  my  full 
and  active  support. 

PKKSIDKfrr   KZNNXOT'S   LSAOKHSHIP 

Many  of  these  programs  were  proposed 
by  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  will 
live  throughout  history  as  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time.  When  President 
Kennedy  took  office  In  January  of  1961, 
the  Nation  was  in  the  midst  of  its  third 
recession  in  7  years.  To  fight  imemploy- 
ment  and  get  the  economy  moving  again, 
President  Kennedy  stepped  up  the  release 
of  funds  for  Federal  procurement,  for 
highway  construction,  and  other  public 
works.  He  called  for  the  enactment  of 
a  bold  antirecession  program. 

Under  President  Johnson  these  pro- 
grams were  continued,  added  to,  and  ex- 
panded with  approval  of  the  Democratic 
majority  In  Congress.  Success  of  these 
programs  can  be  seen  by  the  record- 
breaking  prosperity  they  have  created 
over  the  past  6  years. 

nOU    RXCESSION8  TO   PK08PXBITT 

Since  1960  there  has  been  an  Increase 
of  3  million  Jobs.  Unemployment  is  at 
the  lowest  level  in  a  decade.  There  has 
been  unprecedented  growth  in  all  sec- 
tions of  our  economy.  Most  people  are 
living  better  than  ever  before.  Between 
I960  and  1965  real  income  per  farm  rose 
by  a  third.  Corporate  profits  nearly 
doubled. 

Per  capita  personal  Income  has  reached 
a  record  high  in  every  State.  Every 
State  in  the  Nation  Is  sharing  In  the 
prosperity  made  possible  by  these  Fed- 
eral programs.  State  tax  revenues  and 
emplojrment  are  at  a  high  level. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Republi- 
can Governors  In  various  States,  Includ- 
ing Pennsylvania,  are  claiming  credit  for 
the  progress  and  prosperity  made  possible 
by  Federal  programs  enacted  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress — legislation  which  most 
Republicans  in  Congress  have  opposed. 

WAS   ON    POVKBTT 

The  mx>st  significant  long-range  un- 
dertaking of  this  Congress  is  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  better  known  as 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
rescue  from  despair  and  degradation  de- 
prived citizens  in  the  midst  of  our  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

In  the  strict  sense.  It  is  probably  true 
that  some  people  will  always  be  poor,  be- 
cause their  health,  age,  or  Intellect  frus- 
trate aU  efforts  to  lift  them  out  of  mis- 
ery.   But  each  new  effort  to  ease  the 


burden  of  the  millions  of  "i>oor"  uncov- 
ers more  effective  ways  to  reduce  that 
number. 

The  war  on  poverty,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections after  2  years.  Is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  successful  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson programs. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  war  against 
poverty  has  reached  more  than  3  million 
impoverished  Americans  directly,  with 
Jobs,  Job  training,  educational  programs, 
and  an  amazing  variety  of  other  services. 
It  has  contributed  vitally  to  the  emer- 
gence of  several  million  Americans  from 
poverty.  It  created  a  million  part-time 
and  full-time  Jobs  filled  exclusively  by 
poor  people.  It  enrolled  750,000  pre- 
school children  in  Headstart  projects  re- 
sulting in  an  average  IQ  increase  of  from 
8  to  10  points  and  an  average  boost  of 
14  months  in  intellectual  capacity,  as  well 
as  vastly  Improved  health  and  remark- 
able personality  development  among 
these  youngsters. 

SUCCSSS  OF  PROCRAMS  IH  BKKKS  AMD 
SCHT7TLKILL   COtTKTttS 

The  war  on  poverty  has  been  a  heart- 
ening success  in  our  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  list  of  programs  initiated  and 
the  number  of  people  whose  real  and 
pressing  needs  were  met  are  very 
impressive. 

Cooperation  of  many  groups  in  our  lo- 
cal communities  contributed  much  to  its 
success.  Churches,  business  groups,  the 
United  Community  Services,  YMCA,  la- 
bor unions,  social  work  agencies,  local 
government  officials,  schoolmen,  and 
many  interested  Individual  citizens  aU 
played  significant  roles. 

Nonpartisan  boards  were  formed  In 
both  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Coimties  to 
draw  up  and  administer  the  programs. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  and  the  locsJ  boards 
provide  100  percent  of  the  leadership 
and  direction.  Last  year  the  Federal 
share  of  the  war-on-poverty  programs  in 
our  district  amounted  close  to  $2  million. 

KXAOBTAST  FKOGBAIC 

Among  the  most  successful  was  the 
Headstart  program  for  pre-school-age 
children  from  low-income  families. 
These  children  were  given  classroom  ex- 
periences, taken  on  field  trips,  and  given 
complete  medical  and  dental  checkups, 
with  emergency  care  if  necessary.  All 
indications  are  that  the  majority  of 
these  youngsters  performed  much  better 
than  had  been  expected  when  they  en- 
tered first  grade. 

The  program  has  now  been  exiMuided 
to  a  year-roimd  project  called  Child  De- 
velopment, which  includes  day-care 
centers  where  working  mothers  from 
low-income  families  can  leave  their 
young  children  during  the  day.  Ap- 
proximately 2,000  youngsters  In  our  dis- 
trict have  already  benefited,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  the  necessary  funds  to 
continue  to  expand  it. 

NnOHBOBHOOD   TOCTB    CORPS 

Another  raluable  project  wtilch  has 
had  an  impact  In  our  communities  is  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

The  purpose  of  the  Youth  Corps  is  to 
provide  meaningful  part-time  Jobs  for 
high  school  students  who  need  financial 


aid  to  finish  school.  The  yoimg  people 
enrolled  in -these  programs  serve  In  a 
variety  of  Jobs  in  their  communities,  in 
Berks  and  Schuylkill  Counties  our 
youngsters  are  working  as  library  aids, 
teachers'  assistants,  and  maintenance 
helpers,  to  name  but  a  few.  More  than 
900  Sixth  District  students  have  partici- 
pated in  Youth  Corps  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Reading  and  Berks  County 
school  systems,  the  Reading  YMCA,  and 
the  PottsvUle  and  Mahanoy  City  school 
systems.  It  is  hoped  that  the  program 
will  be  extended  this  year  to  every  high 
school  in  Schuylkill  County  that  wants 
to  participate. 

SOCIAL   SKTCmiTT 

Leading  the  list  of  the  progressive  and 
humanitarian  legislation  passed  during 
this  Congress  was  the  social  security- 
medicare  bill. 

Before  the  socIeQ  security  bill  was 
finally  passed,  a  Republican  motion  was 
made  to  recommit;  128  Republicans 
voted  for  the  recommital  motion  but  the 
effort  was  defeated  by  the  Democratic 
majority.  As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  wrote  the  bill, 
the  measure  had  my  full  support. 

Our  Sixth  District,  which  is  success- 
fully fighting  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic distress,  will  benefit  substantially 
as  a  result  of  the  improved  social  secu- 
rity program.  Residents  of  our  district 
will  receive  an  increase  in  benefits  of 
more  than  $13  million  as  a  result  of 
these  improvements. 

Total  social  security  payments  to  citi- 
zens in  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Counties 
will  rise  to  $74  million  per  year  by  1967. 
This  money  will  be  spent  for  food,  shel- 
ter, and  services.  Besides  helping  our 
senior  citizens,  it  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional boost  to  the  economies  of  our  local 
communities. 

FURTHBB   SOCIAL   SBCXTRITT   IMPROVEMENTS 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  fiirther  im- 
provements in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram are  a  vital  necessity.  Increased 
benefits  axe  needed  to  aid  our  senior  citi- 
zens in  meeting  high  living  costs.  The 
age  requirement  for  full  benefits  should 
be  reduced  to  60  years.  Disabled  work- 
ers should  be  eligible  for  benefits  after 
4  quarters  of  coverage  rather  than  the 
present  reqiiirements  of  20  quarters. 

Under  present  law  disabled  workers 
cannot  collect  the  full  benefits  from  both 
social  security  and  State  worlunen's  com- 
pensation. I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  allow  a  totally  disabled  worker  and 
his  family  to  receive  the  fvU  benefits  of 
both  programs. 

Although  benefits  have  been  increased, 
social  security  checks  are  still  far  too 
low  to  meet  high  living  costs  and  should 
be  substantially  incresised.  Another  of 
my  proposals  would  cover  catastrophic 
Ulneases  which  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
many  families.  We  should  provide 
through  social  security  financial  help  to 
carry  at  least  a  part  of  the  costly  burden 
these  families  must  bear. 

MORS  rums  nrzoed  to  assurx  imcrkasxd 

BENKRTa 

Before  any  substantial  advances  can 
be  made  in  the  social  security  program. 
an  equitable  way  must  be  found  to  fi- 
nance needed  improvements.  At  pres- 
ent the  social  security  program  Is  fi- 


nanced entirely  by  employee-employer 
payroll  deductions.  HJowever,  payroll 
tax  deductions,  especially  on  low-  and 
middle-income  workers, 'are  approaching 
the  maximum  feasible  rate.  For  this 
reason  future  improvenients  should  not 
have  to  be  entirely  financed  from  payroll 
tax  deductions.  i 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  which 
provides  that  general  Federal  tsut  rev- 
enues be  used  to  help  finance  these 
needed  improvements.  jThe  use  of  gen- 
eral tax  funds  for  this  purpose  was  given 
editorial  support  by  the  [New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Pojst.  In  principal 
my  proposal  has  since  been  supported  by 
other  Members  of  Congress,  including 
Senator  Robert  Kennsby.  Under  my 
bill  the  cost  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram would  be  borne  proportionately 
among  workers,  employers,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  TniB  Federal  cost 
sharing  would  mean  tUat  many  needed 
improvements  could  be  piade  without  an 
added  burden  on  small  business  and  low- 
and  middle-income  workers. 

When  the  90th  Congress  convenes  in 
Washington  next  January  10,  it  is  likely 
that  one  of  the  first  bftlls  to  be  intro- 
duced will  call  for  a  complete  overhaul 
of  the  social  security  syistem. 

Congressional  committees  and  Federal 
officials  have  been  quietly  gathering  in- 
formation in  response  t0  a  request  made 
by  President  Johnson.  Last  March  the 
President  announced  hi:  had  instructed 
the  Secretary  of  Healtli  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  undertake  dtudies  to  deter- 
mine ways  to  Increase  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion's older  citizens.  ^The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, will  consider  these  needed  improve- 
ments and  ways  to  finance  them. 

EDirCATIO]^: 

The  89th  Congress,  |  laced  with  the 
challenge  of  providing  quality  education 
for  all  Americans,  established  a  land- 
mark in  Federal  aid  to  education  with 
the  passage  of  the  Elernentary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
main  emphasis  was  placed  on  helping 
schools  with  many  chil^en  from  low- 
income  families.  Local  school  systems 
in  Berks  and  Schuyll^l  Counties  re- 
ceived approximately  $^  million  in  edu- 
cational aid  last  year.  This  money  was 
used  in  a  variety  of  wa(ys  to  enrich  the 
quality  of  education  for  our  children. 

Over  the  years  local  and  State  govern- 
ments have  tried  to  meet  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands  of  e^cation.  Many 
local  school  systems  have  reached  the 
limits  of  their  borrowing  and  taxing  ca- 
pacity. Most  local  governments  rely  on 
real  estate  taxes  to  pay  for  the  schools. 
These  taxes  bear  heaviest  on  the  low- 
income  families.  The  Pederal  Govern- 
ment is  now  lending  a  helping  hand 
through  the  use  of  its  paore  progressive 
methods  of  taxation  whiich  are  based  on 
the  ability  to  pay. 

Still  another  landmairk  was  set  by  the 
89th  Congress  with  the  passage  of  the 
Kgher  Education  Ac^— legislation  de- 
signed to  make  it  easiet  for  children  of 
low-  and  middle-Income  families  to  get 
a  college  education.  The  most  unique 
feature  of  this  legislation  is  a  scholar- 
ship program  for  gener«l  undergraduate 
education.  An  estima)«d  140,000  stu- 
oents  who  needed  flnailolal  aid  received 


grants  during  the  past  school  year.  Also, 
through  the  loan  program  of  this  act 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
many  more  thousands  of  deserving  stu- 
dents are  continuing  their  educations. 

AID    rOR    COLLKCXS 

In  addition  to  direct  financial  aid  to 
students,  the  Higher  Education  Act  pro- 
vides for  matching  grants  and  loans  to 
colleges  to  construct  libraries  and  class- 
rooms and  other  needed  facilities.  This 
legislation,  far  from  introducing  Federal 
control  of  our  schools,  has  actually 
placed  greater  responsibilities  on  our  lo- 
cal communities.  Albright  College  in 
Reading  is  one  of  the  many  colleges  that 
has  received  substantial  Federal  aid. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  question  of 
quality  education  will  not  hinge  on  the 
quantity  of  Federal  aid  but  rather  it  will 
be  determined  by  drawing  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  teachers.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  this  session  which 
will  help  to  answer  this  need. 

My  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  teach- 
ers to  deduct  from  their  Federal  income 
tax  the  living  expenses  and  tuition  costs 
which  they  incur  when  following  post- 
graduate education.  It  is  important  that 
teachers  continue  to  pursue  new  knowl- 
edge, and  my  bill  would  provide  an  added 
incentive  to  continue  this  pursuit. 

01   BILL 

In  another  area  of  education.  Congress 
enacted  into  law  a  permanent  GI  bill  of 
rights  providing  educational  benefits  for 
all  persons  serving  at  least  6  months  in 
the  armed  services.  Eligibility  will  date 
back  to  January  31. 1955,  when  the  bene- 
fit program  set  up  for  Korean  war  vet- 
erans expired. 

The  program  offers  an  allowance  of 
$100  per  month  to  veterans  taking  full- 
time  vocational  academic  education  and 
an  additional  $50  for  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  approximately  3,000 
young  men  and  women  from  our  con- 
gressional district  are  currently  taking 
advantage  of  the  legislation. 

ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT   OP   COAL    REGIONS 

The  89th  Congress  has  passed  new  leg- 
islation and  expanded  existing  Federal 
laws  which  are  having,  and  will  continue 
to  have,  a  tremendous  impact  on  Schuyl- 
kill County,  particularly  In  distressed 
coal  region  areas. 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  saw  the 
need  for  retraining  workers  for  available 
Jobs.  He  proposed  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1962.  It  set  a  new  pat- 
tern for  aid  to  Jobless  workers  displaced 
by  automation  and  technological  change. 
President  Johnson  and  the  Democratic 
89th  Congress  have  expanded  President 
Kennedy's  original  idea  by  including  In- 
adequately educated  teenagers  and  older 
workers. 

Under  this  program  workers  who  are 
unemployed  or  who  want  to  upgrade 
their  skills  so  that  they  can  qualify  for 
better  Jobs  attend  vocational  school. 
Training  classes  under  this  program 
have  been  held  in  PottsvUle,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  Shenandoah,  and  Mahanoy  City. 
The  courses  Included  bench  carpentry, 
practical  nursing,  and  power  sewing  ma- 
chine operation.  These  retraining  pro- 
grams not  only  help  the  Individual 
worker  but  they  also  act  as  encourage- 


ment for  new  industry  to  move  Into  the 
area. 

AFPALACKIA    REDSVXLOPMZMT    ACT 

One  of  the  first  major  bills  to  pass  the 
89th  Congress  was  the  AppsJachia  Re- 
development Act.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  w£is  to  accelerate  the  Federal  effort 
to  increase  Job  opportunities  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas.  Due  to  the 
decline  in  the  market  for  anthracite, 
economic  development  slowed  down  In 
the  coal  regions.  The  Appalachia  Act 
In  Just  1  year  is  already  proving  to  be 
of  value  in  improving  the  economic  cli- 
mate in  Schuylkill  County. 

KEHLET  RT7M   ttnot  FIU 

Under  this  act  a  $1.8  million  grant  has 
been  approved  to  extinguish  the  Kehley 
Run  mine  fire  in  Shenandoah. 

Since  1962,  when  I  first  represented 
Shenandoah  in  Congress,  the  fire  has 
been  of  serious  concern  to  me.  Not  only 
does  it  endanger  the  health  of  our  people 
but  it  makes  It  almost  Impossible 
to  draw  new  Job-producing  industry  into 
the  area.  The  passage  of  the  Appalachia 
Act  made  Federal  help  possible.  I  vig- 
orously supported  the  $12  million  appro- 
priation under  the  act  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively to  extinguish  mine  fires  and 
remove  culm  banks.  I  was  finally  suc- 
cessful in  my  efforts  to  have  the  appro- 
priation approved  to  extinguish  the  mine 
fire  at  Shenandoah. 

AID   FOR  REST   HAVEN 

A  $200,000  addition  to  Rest  Haven, 
the  home  for  the  elderly  in  Schuylkill 
County,  was  also  made  available  under 
the  Appalachia  Act.  The  enlargement 
of  these  f  acihties  is  necessary  if  Schuyl- 
kill Coimty  residents  are  to  benefit  from 
the  nursing  home  provisions  of  the  new 
Social  Security  Act. 

Future  Appalachia  projects  will  be  to 
build  regional  health  facilities  and  vo- 
cational schools,  to  reclaim  mine  areas  by 
developing  timber  and  water  resources, 
and  to  end  the  isolation  of  the  area  by 
expanding  the  Federal  highway  system 
such  as  Route  81  and  the  Keystone 
Shortway. 

AID    rOR    DISTRESSED    COMMtTNITIXS 

Good  roads,  schools,  and  health  facili- 
ties, expanded  sewage  and  water  systems 
are  all  necessary  to  bring  Industry 
into  our  communities.  In  many  parts 
of  the  coal  regions  the  local  communities 
do  not  have  adequate  tax  resources  to 
build  these  needed  public  improvements. 

Through  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  ptissed  by  this 
Congress,  communities  In  Schuylkill 
County  are  eligible  for  Federal  grants. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  Federal  aid 
projects  already  in  different  stages  of 
development  In  our  district. 

In  Schuylkill  County  these  Include 
sewage  treatment  plants  for  PottsvUle, 
Shenandoah,  and  Mahanoy  City,  the  en- 
largement of  the  Wolf  Creek  Reservoir  In 
PottsvUle,  and  expansion  of  the  public 
water  system  In  Pine  Grove. 

INDUSTRIAL   SITE   AT   ST.   CLAIR 

In  addition  to  the  ApptJachia  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  programs,  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  De- 
IMtrtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, has  financed  a  $100,000  compre- 
hensive  economic   planning    survey    to 
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study  water  resources,  select  possible  in- 
dustrial sites,  and  continue  planning  for 
Improved  public  housing  and  urban  re- 
newal in  the  coal  regions.  One  possible 
industrial  site  which  has  been  chosen  is 
the  Reading  Railroad  Co.  yards  in  St. 
Clair. 

It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modem  of  its  day  when  it  was  built 
many  years  ago.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1963  and  is  an  ideal  site  for  large  in- 
dustry. Federal  funds  in  the  form  of 
both  loans  and  grants  will  be  available 
to  Improve  the  site  and  help  to  attract 
new  industry'. 

All  of  these  Federal  programs  will  help 
form  the  basis  for  the  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  of  Schuyl- 
kill County.  These  programs,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, call  for  hard  work  at  the  local 
level.  Local  officials  and  businessmen 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  diligent 
efforts  and  cooperation  in  seeking  to  re- 
build their  communities.  All  of  them 
have  my  full  cooperation  and  support. 

T7XBAN    KENXWAI,   AND    HOtTSING 

Over  $12  million  in  Federal  funds  have 
been  committed  to  elderly  housing  and 
lurban  renewal  projects  In  Reading, 
Pottsville,  and  a  number  of  smaller  com- 
munities throughout  the  district. 

In  Reading  the  downtown  urban  re- 
newal project  is  moving  toward  comple- 
tion and  new  alternatives  to  the  Seventh 
Street  railroad  track  problem  are  being 
discussed.  Recently,  we  were  success- 
ful in  having  Federal  grants  for  the 
Riverfront  Industrial  Park  project  and 
the  Court  Street  project  increased  by 
over  $2  million.  The  Increase  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  financial  resoui'ces 
to  do  a  much  more  comprehensive  Job 
than  was  originally  planned. 
"'  Pottsville  is  continuing  to  make  re- 
markable progress  in  moving  forward  In 
this  area.  Four  Federal  urban  renewal 
projects  are  currently  in  various  stages 
of  completion.  Centre  Street.  Miners- 
ville  Street,  12th  Street,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Street  projects  are  all  weU  on  the 
way  to  making  Pottsville  a  better  com- 
munity in  which  to  live  sind  work.  The 
Federal  elderly  housing  projects  in 
Schuylkill  County  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  2  years.  In  Cass 
Township,  Tamaqua.  Mahanoy  City, 
Coaldale,  and  Pottsville  are  elderly  hous- 
ing projects  in  either  the  planning  or 
construction  stage.  This  is  a  credit  to 
these  communities,  reflecting  intelligent 
and  responsible  leadership. 

In  Reading  the  third  Federal  elderly 
housing  project,  Kennedy  Towers,  has 
been  completed.  Reading  was  the  first 
city  in  the  Nation  to  have  such  a  project. 
I  was  glad  to  have  played  a  part  in  mak- 
ing this  possible. 

There  is  a  current  need  for  at  least  two 
more  elder^  housing  units  in  Reading. 
One  of  them  should  be  built  in  the  city 
park  area. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  work  closely 
with  local  ofBclals  so  that  every  commu- 
unity  in  our  Sixth  District  will  get  the 
necessary  Federal  fimds  to  meet  this 
crucial  need  of  our  older  citizens.  Mod- 
em and  convenient  housing  is  something 
to  whlcb  all  of  our  senior  dtlaens  are 
justly  •nttttod. 


MXMTAX.  BXALTH 

Back  in  1963  President  Kennedy  called 
for  a  bold  new  approach  to  attack  mental 
illness  and  retardation.  Congress  then 
acted  to  meet  our  largest  health  problem 
by  passing  the  first  Mental  Health  Act 
providing  grants  for  the  construction  of 
commimity  mental  health  centers,  em- 
phasizing care  and  treatment  in  patients' 
home  communities. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  which  wrote  the  bill  and  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee  which  gave  it  final 
approval. 

The  89th  Congress  has  expanded  and 
improved  this  act  by  providing  Federal 
grants  to  local  mental  health  centers  to 
help  pay  the  professional  staff.  The  act 
also  provides  funds  to  set  up  regional 
mental  health  libraries.  I  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  staff  of  the 
Guidance  Institute  of  Berks  County  in 
an  effort  to  have  one  of  these  facilities  in 
our  congressional  district. 

PART   or   NATIONAt   PKOSPOUTT 

All  of  these  programs  which  have 
brought  employment,  opportunity,  prog- 
ress, and  prosperity  to  our  district  are 
good  examples  of  administration  pro- 
grams responsible  for  the  history-making 
6  years  of  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity our  Nation  today  enjoys.  I  voted 
for  the  legislation  that  made  these  pro- 
grams possible  and  aided  our  district  to 
share  in  this  progress. 

Opponents  of  President  Johnson  in  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  extremist  ele- 
ments throughout  the  Nation,  have  op- 
posed Federal  assistance  programs  which 
have  helped  our  district,  our  State  and 
the  Nation.  They  have  charged  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  too  big,  that  our 
freedom  is  being  lost  and  that  initiative 
Is  being  destroyed. 

GOVERNMENT   SZBVXS   TBS    PEOPIX 

The  truth  is  that  far  from  crushing 
the  individual,  government  at  Its  best 
liberates  him  from  the  enslaving  forces  of 
his  environment. 

Certainly  the  Government  does  not 
subvert  our  freedom  through  the  social 
security  system,  which  guards  ou»>people 
against  destitution  when  they  are  too  old 
to  work.  Government  does  not  imder- 
mlne  our  freedom  by  bringing  electricity 
to  the  farm,  by  controlling  fioods,  or  by 
ending  bank  failures.  Freedom  is  not 
lessened  by  efforts  to  abate  pollution  in 
our  streams  or  by  efforts  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  and  cure  of  crippling 
and  killing  disease. 

Basically  the  future  of  our  free  society 
hinges  upon  whether  or  not  we  as  a  free 
lieople  can  work  out  rational  and  respon- 
sible policies  to  deal  with  these  central 
questions: 

How  do  we  keep  America  fully  em- 
ployed, how  do  we  hamefts  the  Increas- 
ing abundance  that  Is  now  within  our 
grasp  and  relate  that  abundance  to  the 
immet  needs  in  education,  housing,  med- 
ical care,  highway  development,  resource 
development  and  many  other  things  that 
make  up  the  long  list  of  unfinished  work 
on  the  agenda  of  America's  democracy? 


The  best  answer  to  these  questions,  I 
believe,  is  continuation  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  program  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress. 

THX  KIOHT  TO  KNOW 

Citizens  have  a  right  to  know  about 
their  Congress  and  the  record  and  the 
performance  of  their  representatives. 
Decisions  of  the  Congress  affect  every 
family  in  our  land  and  determine  the 
course  of  our  Nation  in  keeping  a  pros- 
perous and  strong  economy. 

For  this  reason  I  consider  it  my  duty 
and  responsibility  to  make  this  report 
to  the  people  I  represent  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

rtTNDAJCENTAI.    DOnSXMCES    SBOITU)    BZ 
UNOEBSTOOD 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  many  persons 
do  not  realize  how  closely  their  welfare, 
their  opportunities  for  Jobs,  for  educa- 
tion, health  services,  old-age,  suid  dis- 
ability pensions,  good  housing,  and  a 
decent  livelihood  are  affected  by  deci- 
sions of  the  Congress. 

It  Is  Important  to  know  the  fimda- 
mental  difference  between  our  two  great 
political  parties  and  their  conflicting 
philosophies  of  government.  To  better 
imderstand  the  controversy  over  the  an- 
tipoverty  program,  Appalachia,  educa- 
tion, social  security,  redevelopment, 
taxes,  public  works,  conservation,  and 
other  progressive  programs,  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  know  and  understand  these  basic 
differences.  From  them  sharp  conflicts 
arise  on  social  and  economic  questions. 

Fiscal  and  economic  policies  yi tally 
affect  the  performance  of  the  v^hole 
American  economy.  They  affect  the 
levels  of  production  and  emplojmaent,  the 
rate  of  economic  growth,  and  the  stand- 
surd  of  living. 

They  affect  the  degree  of  economic  op- 
portxmity  afforded  to  the  small  as  well 
as  the  large,  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong.  They  affect  not  only  the  degree 
of  economic  stability  and  progress,  but 
also  the  degree  of  economic  Justice  or 
Injustice. 

CONFLICT  OP  ECONOMIC  PHILOSOPHIES 

Democratic  Senator  Russell  Long  put 
it  in  plain  language  in  a  Senate  speech 
when  he  pointed  to  the  cleavage  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 
Senator  Long  said: 

It  reflects  a  difference  ot  fundamental  eco- 
nomic philosophy — a  difference  which  has 
persisted  throughout  our  history  as  a  Na- 
tion, and  particularly  during  the  current 
century. 

The  difference  Is  between  those  who  believe 
In  an  economy  of  scarcity  and  those  who  be- 
lieve In  an  economy  of  abundance;  between 
those  who  feel  that  we  must  stand  still,  have 
occasional  recessions  or  depressions,  and 
those  who  feel  that  we  have  the  brains  and 
the  tools  to  move  forward  without  substan- 
tial Interruption.  It  Is  a  difference  between 
those  who  feel  that  social  Injustice  Is  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  economic  progress  and 
those  who  feel  that  social  justice  and  eco- 
nomic progresB  are  one  and  Inseparable. 

Never  before  in  our  history  were  these 
differences  more  sharp  and  clear.  Re- 
gardless of  election  campaign  oratory, 
the  decision  at  the  polls  in  State  and 
National  legislative  contests  this  year 
wUl  determine  which  one  of  these  two 


courses  the  Nation  will  jfoUow  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  these  sprious  and  dan- 
gerous times. 

AID  TO  coNsnmttns 
Being  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Com^ttee,  Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic  Housej  whip,  and  hav- 
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ing  high  seniority  In  the  Congress  have 
all  contributed  to  my  successful  efforts  in 
assuring  that  our  Sixth  District  receives 
the  full  benefits  of  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

My  district  offices  in  Reading,  Potts- 
ville, and  Sunbury  are  open  to  render 


every  possible  service  to  constituents. 
All  citizens  who  seek  our  assistance  are 
welcome.  Due  to  the  recent  redistricting 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  will  no 
longer  include  Northumberland  County. 
It  now  comprises  only  Schuylkill  and 
Berks  Coimties. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  SEPTEMBEit  30,  1966 

The  House  met  at  10  oVslock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  loveth  not,  kriaweth  not  God: 
for  God  is  love. — ^I  John  4z  8. 

God  of  our  fathers  ahd  our  God,  to 
Thee  do  we  come  in  pr&er,  lifting  our 
minds  and  hearts  into  rThy  holy  pres- 
ence. Assure  us  that  T^)u  art  with  us 
and  that  we  have  a  re^l  place  in  Thy 
heart  and  in  Thy  endeavors  to  bring 
righteousness  and  peace  emd  good  will  to 
our  world.  We  know  th^t  we  are  all  too 
imperfect  and  that  wei  have  offended 
Thee  time  after  time-4Fet  we  believe 
that  Thou  art  with  us,  loving  us  with  a 
love  that  never  lets  us  go  and  never  lets 
us  down.  In  Thy  love  wIq  would  live,  by 
Thy  love  we  would  lesuiri,  and  through 
Thy  love  we  would  fln^l  light  for  our 
day.  I 

May  we  be  our  loving  best  as  we  face 


the  tasks  of  this  day, 
name  we  pray.    Amen. 


the  Master's 


T&E  JO 


The  Journal  of  the  protaeedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  api^roved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  T^  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  !  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bUl  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  tfce  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requeste(^: 

S.3807.  An  act  to  am^ad  Public  Law 
8&-428  to  authorize  the  Atdttic  Energy  C!om- 
mlsslon  to  enter  Into  a  coofieratlve  arrange- 
ment for  a  large-scale  ooiqfelnatlon  nuclear 
pow«-desaltlng  project,  aitd  appropriations 
therefor.  In  accordance  wlift  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  an  tiie  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  and  further 
insists  upon  Its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  15941)  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  IDepartment  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  10.  15.  and  27,  and 
^rther  hislsts  upon  Its  amendments 
Nos.  10, 13,  and  27  to  the  above-entitled 
Mil. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments Nos.  5  and  24,  disagreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  above- 
entlUedbllL 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  >lr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  321] 

Abbltt  Fisher  Moss 

Abemethy  Flood  Murphy,  N.T. 

Adair  Ford,  Murray 

Albert  William  D.  Nedzl 

Anderson,  Oatblngs  Nix 

Tenn.  Oettys  O'Brien 

Andrews,  Gray  CKonskl 

George  W.  Grlder  Olsen,  Mont. 

Andrews,  Gross  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Glenn  Gubaer  Plrnle 

Ashley  Hagan,  Ga.  Poage 

AsplnaU  Hamilton  Pool 

Boiling  Hanna  Powell 

Bolton  Hansen,  Idaho    Purcell 

Bow  Harvey,  Ind.  Race 

Brademas  Hawkins  Rees 

Brown,  Calif.  Hays  Held,  ni. 

Buchanan  Hubert  Relnecke 

OabeU  Hosmer  Robison 

Callaway  Jacobs  Rogers,  Tex. 

Cameron  Johnson,  OUa.  Ronan 

Carter  Jones.  Mo.  Roncallo 

Casey  Keogh  Rooney,  Pa. 

CeUer  King,  N.T.  Roybal 

Cohelan  King,  Utah  Scott 

Cooley  Kluczynskl  Selden 

Coiman  Landrum  Stephens 

Oraley  Leggett  'Thomas 

Curtln  liong.  La.  Thompson,  Tex. 

Daddarlo  Long,  Md.  Todd 

Dagtie  McCloty  ToU 

Davis,  Ga.  McDade  Tupper 

Denton  McEwen  Tuten 

Derwlnskl  McVlcker  X7tt 

Dickinson  Mackay  VanllE 

Dtmcan,  Dreg.    Maekle  Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Dyal  Martin,  Ala.  Weltner 

■dwards,  Calif.  Martin,  Mass.  Wbitten 

Edwards,  La.  MlnshaU  WUlls 

Evans,  Colo.  Monagan  Wilson, 

Felghan  Morrison  Charles  H. 

Tlno  Morse  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  310 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUSPENSIONS  OP  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ACCELERATED  DE- 
PRECIATION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1036  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  t<A- 
lows: 

H.  Rb.  1086 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl. 
17607)  to  suspend  the  Investment  credit  and 
the  aUowance  of  accelerated  depreciation  in 
the  case  of  certain  real  property,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  blU  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  con&ned  to  the  blU  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  now  printed  In  the  bUl  and  such  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  other  amendment 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  shall  be  in  order  ex- 
cept amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding, 
but  such  amendments  shaU  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla  [Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1036 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  17607, 
a  l^  to  suspend  the  Investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty. The  resolution  provides  a  closed 
rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  with  4  houia 
of  general  debate,  making  it  in  order  to 
consider  the  committee  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

H.R.  17607  is  designed  to  moderate  the 
pace  of  the  economy  to  a  more  sustain- 
able level  of  economic  growth.  The  bill, 
together  with  other  features  of  a  co- 
ordinated anti-inflationary  program  of 
the  administration,  is  designed  to  re- 
strain inflationary  forces  by  moderating 
economic  activity  in  those  sectors  of  the 
economy  where  inflationary  pressures 
are  the  strongest.  The  primary  f  eattu-es 
of  the  bill  directed  at  this  result  are  the 
suspension  for  approximately  16  months 
of  two  tax  incentives  for  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  and  other  invest- 
ment property;  namely,  the  7-percent 
investment  credit,  and.  In  the  case  of 
buildings  not  eligible  for  the  credit,  ac- 
celerated depreciation.  By  temporarily 
removing  these  incentives  for  business 
investment,  the  bill,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  program,  also  will  ease  pressures 
in  the  money  market,  thereby  promoting 
a  greater  flow  of  credit  into  the  home 
mortgage  market. 
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The  bin  temporarily  suspends  the  In- 
vestment credit  for  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 9.  1966  through  December  31, 
1967.  It  also  suspends  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated methods  of  depreciation  with 
respect  to  buildings  which  are  con- 
structed or  ordered  during  the  suspen- 
sion period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1036  in  order  that  HJl. 
17607  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gen- 
tleman assure  the  individually  ele<:ted 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Ramseyer  rule  and  the  re- 
sulting exorbitant  cost  of  printing  is  the 
only  reason  for  making  this  a  tlgjitly 
shut  and  completely  closed  rule,  not  only 
as  to  points  of  order  and  waiver  thereof, 
but  the  prevention  of  any  intervention, 
and  also  as  I  understand  It,  a  lack  of 
amendment  or  privileges  of  the  House 
under  the  5-minute  rule? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman, based  upon  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain.  I  also  discussed  this  with 
the  chiilrman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Mills]  .  He  assured  me  there  is  nothing 
In  the  bill  Itself  that  Is  subject  to  points 
of  order,  that  this  Is  the  only  reason. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  ger^tle- 
man  will  yield  further,  I  undertsand  that, 
as  far  as  waiver  of  points  of  order  Is  con- 
cerned. But  this  bill  also  tightly  c'ases 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Individually 
elected  Members — and  we  have  beer  es- 
tablishing this  legislative  record  during 
this  entire  session  as  it  occurs  more  and 
more  frequently,  this  also  precludes  dis- 
cussion under  the  5-minute  rule  and  offer 
of  amendment  by  individual  Members. 

Mr.  SISK.  This  Is  true.  As  my  col- 
league knows,  this  is  generally  In  line 
with  the  rules  dealing  with  tax  matters. 
As  I  say.  so  far  as  I  know  there  has  been 
no  exception  to  this,  at  least  certainly  in 
•  recent  years,  because  regardless  of  the 
differences  of  opinion,  it  is  generally  felt 
that  this  is  a  more  expeditious  way  to 
handle  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It  is  a 
completely  closed  nile.  Amendments  by 
the  committee  only  will  be  in  order.  I 
understand  possibly  there  will  be  a  com- 
mittee amendment  offered,  but  there  will 
be  no  pro  forma  amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  advise 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  whether  or  not, 
if  a  committee  amendment  Is  offered,  it 
will  be  subject  to  discussion  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule,  or  whether  a  separate  vote 
might  be  called  upon  that  committee 
amendment? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MTTiT.S.  Mr.  Spieaker.  does  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule,  as 
it  was  read,  without  amendment,  would 
preclude  a  separate  vote  on  any  commit- 
tee amendment. 


The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  I 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  have  an 
amendment,  which  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  California  proposes  to 
offer  to  the  rule,  which  would  restore  the 
right  of  a  separate  vote  on  any  tunend- 
ment  offered  by  the  committee. 

That  amendment  would  be  subject  to 
discussion,  5  minutes  for  and  5  minutes 
against.  That  would  be  true  of  any  such 
amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  be 
subject  to  amendment  by  any  individual 
Member? 

Mr.  MTT.TJ^  No.  Under  the  rule  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  appreciate  the  answers  by  both 
gentlemen.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it 
is  within  the  prerogatives,  albeit  a  tradi- 
tion, for  committees  to  obviate  the  rights 
of  individual  Members  of  the  House,  and 
to  preclude  discussion  on  these  tightly 
closed  rules,  even  though  the  matters  in- 
volved are  tax  matters.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  saving  of  printing  imder  the 
Ramseyer  rule,  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
believe  a  legislative  record  should  be  es- 
tablished toward  the  end  of  eventually 
getting  away  from  the  procedure  of  pre- 
venting the  exercise  of  rights  by  individ- 
ual Members. 

Mr.  SISK.  We  have  done  this  many 
times. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask  this  final  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  handling  the  rule: 
Was  this  done  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  Itself,  or  was  it  requested 
by  the  committee? 

Mr.  SISK.  This  proposed  rule  was  re- 
quested by  the  committee  in  line  with 
their  traditional  procedure  on  amend- 
ments dealing  with  the  tax  code.  Of 
course,  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  found  It  advisable  to  go 
along  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  gen- 
erally, as  I  understand  it,  have  been 
pretty  w^  imanimous  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  doiibt  very  much  if  this  has  been  unani- 
mous. I  certainly  reserve  the  right  to 
make  an  objection  or  to  call  for  a  vote  on 
this,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Tdm.isi  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MHiUS.  It  was  a  decision  made 
within  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
For  the  information  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  CiTRTis]  has  normally — and 
did  in  this  Instance,  I  believe — exposed 
the  idea  of  a  closed  rule.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnis]  and 
I  were  instructed  by  the  committee  to  go 
to  the  Rules  CcHnmittee  and  to  ask  for  a 
closed  nile.  The  vote  was  not  unani- 
mous, but  a  great  majority  instructed  ua 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  that  I  still  believe 
in  majority  rule  just  as  thoroughly  as  I 
believe  in  the  rights  of  individually 
elected  Members  of  Congress.  I  Just 
wanted  to  make  this  point  for  the  Record. 
I  reserve  the  right  to  act  accordingly. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  which 
will  be  considered  if  this  rule  is  adopted 
is  to  moderate  the  pace  of  the  economy 
to  a  more  sustainable  level  of  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  under  the  time  allowed  there  would 
be  ample  time  for  the  committee  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  ramifications  of  this 
proposal. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  in  order 
to  have  the  resolution  before  the  House 
as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  amended  on  page 
2  at  line  13,  after  the  word  "adopted,"  to 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  line  and 
to  insert  the  following  language:  "and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
in  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  put  it  to  the  House  in  the  form 
of  a  motion,  because  I  am  against  this 
which  I  regard  as  disorderly  procedure. 
We  can  go  ahead  and  put  it  to  a  vote.  I 
cannot  stand  here  and  let  this  go 
through  by  imanlmous-consent  request, 
so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT   MB.   SISK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sisk:  On  page 
2,  line  13.  after  the  word  •'adopted,"  strike 
the  remainder  of  the  line  and  Insert  the 
following  langTiage:  "and  any  Member  may 
donand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
of  the  amendments  adopted  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  commit- 
tee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  cjuestlon". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  as  amended 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  ^jeak- 
er,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1036 
does  provide  for  4  hours  of  debate  on  a 
closed  rule  waiving  points  of  order.  We 
were  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  to  waive  points  of  order  because 
of  the  necessity  of  printing  under  the 
Ramseyer  rule.  We  closed  the  rule  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  would  open  up 
the  entire  Internal  Revenue  Code  if  we 
did  not  and  we  might  not  get  out  of  here 
until  after  election  If  we  started  to  do 
that.  That  is  why  we  had  to  have  an 
amendment  to  have  a  separate  vote  on 
a  committee  amendment  or  others  of- 
fered. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  suspend 
for  16  months— until  December  31, 
1967— two  tax  Incentives  for  investments 
in  plant  and  equipment  and  other  prop- 
erties. These  incentives  are :  First,  the  7- 
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percent  Investment  ctedltv  and,  second. 
In  the  case  of  buildings  hot  eligible  for 
such  credit,  the  accelerated  depreciation 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  bill  temporarily  suspends  the  7- 
percent  investment  credit  for  the  period 
from  September  9, 1966,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967.  The  suspension  does  not 
apply  to  investments  oflup  to  $15,000 
made  during  the  suspensi(bn  period.  This 
exemption  is  to  assist  the  email  business- 
man. Nor  will  the  suspension  apply  to 
property  acquired  or  constructed  pursu- 
ant to  a  contract  binding  on  the  tax- 
payer at  all  times  after  the  beginning  of 
the  suspension  period. 

The  bill  also  suspends  the  use  of  the 
accelerated  method  of  depreciation  with 
respect  to  buildings — not  eligible  for  the 
investment  credit,  during!  the  period  of 
suspension.  This  means  lihat  deprecia- 
tion on  such  buildings  mu£t  be  computed 
under  the  straight  line  or  declining  bal- 
ance methods  rather  than  the  double  de- 
clining balance  method  lourrently  per- 
mitted, r 

It  is  also  provided  that  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  the  amoimt  of  investment 
credit  which  may  be  claimed  in  any  tax- 
able year  is  an  amount  eiical  to  the  en- 
tire tax  Uabillty  up  to  ffl5,000  plus  50 
percent  in  the  excess  of  that  amount. 
The  current  law  permits  ttie  Investment 
credit  provisions  to  appw  to  the  first 
$25,000  of  the  tax  Uabilit^  plus  25  per- 
cent of  the  excess.  The  bill  also  extends 
the  period  in  which  unused  investment 
credits  may  be  carried  f^tward  from  5 
to  7  years.  I 

There  are  concurring  views  signed  by 
three  members.  They  support  the  bill 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direcjtion,  but  point 
out  that  no  amoimt  of  tax  juggling  will 
be  successful  imless  ther«  is  an  honest 
effort  by  the  administration  to  restrain 
Government  spending. 

Five  members  have  subletted  dissent- 
ing views.  They  point  out  that  the  level 
of  domestic  spending  has  Increased  from 
about  $46  billion  in  fiscal  1965  to  more 
than  $58  billion  in  fiscal  1967.  In  the 
same  period,  defense  spending  including 
Vietnam  has  Increased  from  $50  billion 
to  $61  billion,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  stated 
that  a  $15  billion  supplemental  Is  to  be 
fxpected.  I 

During  this  period,  ln(ifeases  in  the 
cost-of-living  Index  have '  exceeded  any 
period  In  the  last  10  years. 

They  point  out  that  the  President  has 
stated  that  the  administration  will  re- 
<luce  Federal  expenditures  $3  billion  In 
fiscal  1967  as  a  part  of  his  anti-inflation- 
«ry  program.  Administration  witnesses 
refused  or  were  unable  tg  point  to  any 
reductions  specifically  when  testifying 
before  the  Ways  and  Meahs  Conunlttee. 

The  members  note  that  until  recently 
Secretary  Fowler  had  continually  stated 
that  suspension  of  the  inv^tment  credit 
^  an  Inappropriate  remedy  to  combat 
toflatlonary  pressures  In  the  economy 
flue  to  the  delayed  effect  ©f  such  a  sus- 
Poidon.  They  quoted  him  on  page  44 
a  Uie  r^wrt  as  to  the  unUeslrablllty  of 
»uch  a  delayed  Impact  W  late  1967  or 
1968,  and  point  out  that  the  bill  as  re- 
Ported  could  have  preclsdiy  this  effect. 
They  also  pohit  out  that  business  tax- 


payers who  heeded  the  President's  re- 
quest for  restraint  In  Investments  are 
now  to  be  penalized  by  loss  of  these  two 
tax  incentives,  while  those  who  disre- 
garded the  request  will  receive  the  tax 
benefits. 

These  members  Indicated  their  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  which  provided 
an  exemption  from  the  suspension  for 
investments  to  $15,000.  They  note  that 
an  amendment  to  exempt  from  the  sus- 
pension of  tax  Incentives  the  purchase 
of  equipment  and  facilities  which  are 
used  in  water  and  air  pollution  control 
was  defeated  in  spite  of  current  congres- 
sional support  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol programs  costing  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  become  a 
little  bit  amazed  by  these  piecemeal  legis- 
lative proposals  sent  down  here  from  the 
White  House  by  the  administration. 
Some  time  ago  we  had  a  sales  participa- 
tion measure.  We  were  told  at  that  time 
that  it  would  help  the  tight  money  situ- 
ation. Subsequent  thereto  it  was  sus- 
pended at  least  partitilly  for  a  period  of 
time.  Yesterday  we  had  $1.75  billion  In 
connection  with  poverty.  This  bill,  the 
suspension  of  the  Investment  tax  credit, 
was  passed  a  couple  of  years  ago  In  order 
to  encourage  business  to  expand  plants  so 
that  they  could  hire  more  people  and  we 
would  take  people  off  of  unemployment 
and  help  the  economy.  Now  we  have 
people  unemployed  and  in  poverty  and  we 
are  trying  to  retrain  them  imder  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Another  program  is  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  Now  we  are  going  to 
take  the  possibility  of  Jobs  away  from 
them  by  stopping  the  additional  con- 
struction of  plants  in  connection  with 
this  tax  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think  that  with 
all  the  experts  that  this  administration 
seems  to  have,  they  could  give  us  a  plan 
as  to  what  they  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  day  they  say,  "We 
do  not  need  any  tax  Increase,"  and  on 
another  occasion,  or  interview,  the  tax 
experts  come  along  and  say,  "We  will 
have  to  have  a  tax  increase."  But.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  one  sisks  when  we  are 
going  to  have  it  the  response  is  that  "We 
will  not  have  It  until  after  the  election 
and,  perhaps,  we  will  have  to  come  back 
after  the  election,  or  perhaps  we  will  have 
It  before  the  election." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  very  real 
question  of  tight  money.  The  builders 
are  experiencing  great  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining money  with  which  to  construct 
homes.  I  am  personally  familiar  with 
tills  problem  because  of  the  building  in- 
dustry In  the  State  of  California.  Yet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  hoping  that  this  one, 
Uttle,  piecemeal  proposition  will  help  to 
assuage  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  have  any  beneficial  effect  for 
the  period  of  about  a  year,  if  it  helps  to 
solve  the  situation  in  any  way  at  all.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  we  coidd  obtain  from  the 
great  experts  pertinent  information,  and 
if  we  could  persuade  those  experts  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  come  down 
with  a  plan,  that  would  be  one  thing. 
However,  we  have  to  carry  out  oin:  re- 
sponsibilities in  Vietnam  and  we  shall  go 
along  with  this  commitment  so  long  as 


needed,  or  if  we  have  to  send  500,000  men 
to  Vietnam  to  defend  our  commitment 
there. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  not  the  i«- 
proach  which  is  taken  by  representatives 
on  the  part  of  the  administration.  They 
blame  us  for  raising  the  budget  and  for 
authorizing  and  appropriating  money 
beyond  the  budget.  Yet  on  yesterday 
the  House  enacted  a  $1.75  billion  poverty 
program.  If  the  administration  would 
stop  demanding  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion for  needless  wasteful  spending  we 
would  not  be  in  the  mess  we  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think  that  some 
representatives  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration would  come  to  one  of  these 
respective  bodies,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  other  body,  and  would 
tell  us  what  they  are  willing  to  give  up 
in  order  to  relieve  the  tight  money  situ- 
ation in  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  it  is  a  mess  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule,  but  I  do  hope  that  we  get  some  of 
these  things  straightened  out.  I  doubt 
this  bill  will  help  much  so  I  do  not  intend 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    I  yield  to" 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Participation  Sales  Act.  It 
wsis  another  one  of  these  stopgap 
"Johnny-come-latelies";  a  program 
which  was  brought  about  through  the  In- 
spiration of  the  President,  with  a  great 
deal  of  fanfare,  but  now  about  Junked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  adopted  an  income  tax 
reduction  not  too  long  ago  also  Inspired 
by  the  President.  I  took  the  pohtically 
unpopular  position  of  opposing  it.  I 
thought  it  was  meaningless  unless  we 
had  a  reduction  in  Federal  spending. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding 
that  feeling,  it  was  passed  and  was 
heralded  across  the  Nation  as  a  great 
thing. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  along  comes  an- 
other tax  reduction,  and  I  am  sure  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
we  repealed  the  so-called  temporary  ex- 
cise tax,  and  then  this  became  known  as 
"the  shortest  tax  cut  In  history"  as  we 
were  called  upon  by  LS.J.  to  repeal  the 
cut  in  just  a  few  months. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
question  of  "stop  and  go,  on  again,  off 
again;  hurry  up  and  wait." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confronted 
with  this  legislative  proposition.  Sud- 
denly the  President  discovers  the  high 
cost  of  living  which  we  are  now  experi- 
encing, and  that  we  have  inflation 
throughout  the  country.  But  we  have 
another  grandstand  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  tuiminlstration  when  the 
President  tells  a  conference  of  Governors 
that  we  have  to  cut  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  enlists  their  asdstance  to 
help  alleviate  the  situation  and  practice 
economy.  Yet  they  come  up  with  this 
stopgap  measure  which  I  do  not  believe 
will  have  any  effect  for  the  period  of  al- 
most a  year,  and  the  only  people  who 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  it  are  those  who 
are  exempted  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  with  its 
heavy  Democrat  majorities,  insists  on 
more  and  more  domestic  spending 
schemes,  Federal  spending  prograiris  of 
unprecedented  proportions.  Cost  ol  liv- 
ing goes  up;  inflation  grows,  and  the;  big 
spenders  are  still  at  it.  Next,  there  will 
be  a  hike  in  Income  taxes  on  both  the 
wage  earner  and  business — postelection, 
of  course;  and,  it  should  come  as  no  great 
surprise  that  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  is  already  drafting  blueprints 
and  regulations  for  Imposition  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  support  the 
rule,  but  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Citrtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fioight 
explain  briefly  that  there  are  minority 
views  set  out  in  the  committee  report 
which  appear  on  page  43.  I  shall  t>e  re- 
ferring to  these  minority  views.  Then 
pages  66  to  89  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings, contain  some  of  the  colloquy  to 
which  I  shall  be  referring  during  debate. 
I  desire  to  have  that  fully  in  the  Rbcord 
for  context. 

I  do  want  to  discuss  a  little  bit  this 
closed  rule.  I  am  glad  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills]  pointed  out  th^t  I 
have,  from  my  own  committee,  ques- 
tioned tliis  policy  of  coming  before  the 
Hous»-wlth  closed  rules.  There  haupens 
to  be  a  happy  medium  between  a  com- 
pletely closed  rule  and  an  open  rule. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  canaot  in 
my  Judgment  open  up  the  entire  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  in  debating  these  is- 
sues that  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  if  we  did  so  there 
would  be,  as  many  have  said,  no  end  to 
the  debate.  However,  this  arg\unent  has 
become  specious  ever  since  the  Speaker 
ruled  last  year,  I  believe  it  was,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  section 
14(b)  that  this  did  not  open  up  tiie  en- 
tire Taft-Hartiey  Act  to  amendment  but 
only  opened  up  section  14(b)  which  was 
aoiight  to  be  altered  or  eimended. 

Since  that  date  it  has  been  very  clear 
that  the  rule  would  be  that  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by 
title  or  section  that  w&s  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  bill  would  be  opened  up  for 
del)ate.  If  there  were  any  question  about 
this,  the  C<mimittee  on  Rules  could  pro- 
vide such  limitation  in  a  semiclosed  rule. 
Now  what  is  the  net  result  of  the  House 
continuing  to  prevent  itself  from  amend- 
ing these  bills  frc«n  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means?  The  net  result  is  the 
Hoiise  does  not  have  an  opportimity  to 
exercise  judgment  on  many  of  the  points 
that  come  up  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  when  it  comes  out  for  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Yet,  when  the 
bill  goes  over  to  the  other  body  where 
there  are  no  closed  rules,  every  amend- 
ment under  the  sun  can  and  Is  offered 
and  debated.  Then  the  matter  comes 
back  to  the  House  only  in  the  form  of  a 
conference  report  where  many  times  the 
conferees  will  accept  the  Senate  amend- 
ments^ but  the  House  Itself  will  never 
have  beard  any  of  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  on  the  subject. 


We  the  House  are  handcuffing  our- 
selves in  the  process. 

This  is  a  particularly  apt  remark  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  bill  before  us,  HJR. 
17607,  which  is  only  doing  one  major 
thing— there  is  a  minor  thing  also,  but 
really  has  to  do  with  the  7 -percent  in- 
vestment credit. 

In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
we  already  have  adopted  several  amend- 
ments to  the  original  proposal  suggested 
by  the  President.  Certainly,  the  suspen- 
sion of  investment  credit  is  not  an  across- 
the-board  suspension.  We  put  hi  several 
amendments.  One  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Battdj]  for  a  $15,- 
000  exemption,  but  nothing  was  done  for 
the  farmers  per  se,  railroads,  airlines, 
and  other  groups  that  thought  they  had 
meritorious  cases  for  exceptions. 

Those  things  will  be  debated  in  the 
other  body  but  no  one  here  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  debate  them.  That  is 
my  reason  for  opposing  ttiis  closed,  rule. 
One  final  comment,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
make  this  comment.  The  reason  I  did 
not  want  the  amendment  to  the  rule  to 
go  through  by  unanimous  consent,  al- 
though I  knew  the  House  was  going  to 
adopt  it.  Is  because  of  what  is  occurring. 
One  of  the  very  good  amendments  that 
was  offered,  as  an  exception,  had  to  do 
with  investment  for  equipment  to  treat 
air  and  water  pollution.  This  was  voted 
down  14  to  11.  by  a  party  vote — this  is 
no  criticism — ^it  was  not  a  solid  party 
vote  because  three  of  the  Democrats 
joined  the  Republicans.  But  it  was 
voted  down.  I  thought  wrongly. 

Apparently,  the  word  is  now  around 
that  this  would  be  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  I  think  it  probably  would  have 
been.  But  now  the  cMnmlttee  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  meeting  at  10:45  ajn.,  I  can- 
not even  attend  the  meeting,  because  It 
is  10:55  right  now  in  which  the  commit- 
tee is  going  to  reverse  the  decision.  I  am 
glad  the  decision  is  being  reversed  and 
we  are  going  to  have  this  amendment. 
But  this  Is  why  I  used  the  word  "dis- 
orderly" proceeding.  I  did  not  know 
imtll  I  came  to  the  floor  that  the  House 
was  going  to  have  to  amend  the  rule 
Itself. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee 
on  Rules  really  ever  met  on  the  amend- 
ment that  we  just  adopted.  Then  the 
next  thing.  The  observation  was,  well, 
we  have  to  poll  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
said  that  polling  a  committee  Is  no  prop- 
er way  to  reverse  a  decision  voting 
down  an  amendment.  I  said  I  would 
resist  that  method  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

So  at  least  we  are  going  to  go  through 
the  formality  of  meeting.  But  I  must 
protest  this  kind  of  proceeding.  I  think 
it  is  not  conducive  to  good  legislation. 
Certainly,  I  must  make  a  record  again 
on  my  views  on  these  closed  rules  coming 
from  my  own  committee. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  As  the 
gentlonan  recalls.  Congress  for  all  prac- 


tical purposes  terminated  the  braceros 
or  supplemental  farm  labor  program  2 
years  ago.  Prior  to  its  termination  we 
imported  single  men  from  Mexico  to 
help  out  In  the  peak  harvest  seasons. 
They  no  longer  are  here.  Hence  farmers 
in  California  have  had  to  spend  large 
wnounts  of  money  in  supplying  or  biiild- 
ing  family  housing. 

I  know  of  one  small  ranch  which  is 
si>ending  approximately  $100,000  in 
modernizing  some  10  or  15  homes  or 
houses  for  farm  labor. 

The  first  question  Is  as  follows:  Under 
existing  law  would  a  farmer  in  tills  cate- 
gory be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation provisions? 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Under  existing  law,  not 
for  real  estate,  but  the  equipment  tliat 
would  go  in,  yes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  How 
about  the  houses  themselves? 

Mr.    CURTIS.    No,    not    the   houses 

f .  Vi  pm  spI  VPS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  So  wliat 
you  are  saying  is  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  would  make  no  change  in  that  re- 
gard? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  that  respect,  except 
there  is  something  in  regard  to  con- 
struction, which  is  the  other  part  of  the 
bill  that  has  to  do  with  knocking  out  the 
accelerated  depreciation  on  certain  con- 
struction projects.  I  regret  to  say  I  can- 
not answer  the  gentleman  immediately 
as  to  whether  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion did  Include  hoxislng  like  that.  It 
might,  and  that  part  of  the  bill  would 
then  affect  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  will  press  the  question 
further  in  general  debate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  that  this  is 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  thing  the 
House  would  have  been  able  to  debate  if 
we  had  had  a  limited  closed  rule. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  a  few  hours  we  will 
have  imder  consideration  the  water  pol- 
lution control  bill,  and  in  It  a  supposed 
Incentive  to  try  to  get  industry  to  go 
ahead  and  tool  themselves  up  for  dem- 
onstration water  purification  or  anti- 
pollution projects  that  have  industry- 
wide application.  This  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  as  I  understand  it. 
would  take  the  7-percent  tax  credit  In- 
centive away  from  industry,  some  of 
which  has  gone  Into  this  much-needed 
water  pollution  control  program.  I  un- 
derstand that  today  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  do  something  on  this  sub- 
ject by  retahilng  the  7-percent  credit  for 
such  pollution  treatment  works  by  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  true,  but  the 
amendment  was  defeated  In  the  com- 
mittee 14  to  11.  It  would  have  probab^ 
been  approved  on  a  motion  to  recommit. 
I  am  happy  If  the  ccmmittee  is  accept- 
ing that  amendment.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  areas  where  a  government 
poUcy  has  directed  people  to  msK 
capital  Investments.  People  appewea 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
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pointing  out  these  various  areas  of  need, 
and  In  our  judgment  or  lack  thereof,  we 
did  not  vote  in  their  faivior.  But  this  is 
the  kind  of  thing  the  House  Itself  could 
direct  attention  to,  and'tt  should  not  be 
just  the  judgment  of  th|s  25  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Copunlttee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  $peaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yiel^  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  j 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Another  example  Is 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  and  this  nation- 
wide problem.  We  passexl  a  bill  involving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  high- 
way safety.  We  have  said  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  "You  have  to  tool  up  for 
safety  features,"  and  yet  we  take  this  7- 
percent  credit  safety  vehicle  away  from 
the  automobile  industry,  whereby  they 
could  now  tool  up  to  comply  with  safety 
requirements  without  suffering  the  tax 
disadvantage.  There  isi  notlilng  in  this 
bill  which  would  encourage  the  automo- 
bile industry  to  do  so.      j 

In  fact,  by  wiping  or^t  the  Incentive, 
we  will  discourage  them  from  doing  the 
job  the  Auto  Safety  Act  required  of  that 
Industry.  . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.   This  is  a  tiodgepodge. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS .  I  yield  Ito  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  (CRAMER.  The  same  is  true  with 
regard  to  medicare.  Is  it  not?  We  are 
telling  the  nursing  homes  and  the  hos- 
pitals, "You  have  to  provide  adequate 
nursing  care.  You  have  to  provide  ade- 
quate medical  care."  We  gave  them  this 
7-percent  tax  credit  on  efiuipment  in  such 
tool  facilities  to  do  it  i^th  a  year  ago. 
We  let  them  plan  to  tool  themselves  up, 
supposedly,  and  now  we  yank  the  rug 
out  from  imder  them.  'Are  we  not  dis- 
couraging the  very  thing  we  should  be 
encouraging  by  now  repealing  this  7-per- 
cent credit  on  such  equipment?  Also, 
will  this  actually  fight  Inflation,  or  will 
it  encourage  it  further?  , 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gaatleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  In  the  ling  run  the  pro- 
posed action  will  feed  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion. One  way  to  stop  inflation  Is  to 
expand  plant  capacity  so  as  to  provide 
the  goods  and  services  that  our  society 
needs  and  demands.        I 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fiu-thert 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  | ' 

Mr.  (mAMER.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  now  have  a  yo-yo  stock  market  as  a 
result  of  a  yo-yo  tax  policy?  Prom  one 
month  to  the  next  we  h^ve  no  assurance 
to  business  and  no  assurance  to  the 
American  people  as  to  wSiat  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  policies  will  be.  I  repeat. 
It  is  no  wonder  we  haye  a  yo-yo  stock 
market  when  we  have  a  !yo-yo  tax  policy, 
when  we  assure  business  can  plan  on 
plant  expansion,  hospitals  on  their  ex- 
pansion, industry  on  proividing  pollution 
prevention  equipment,  and  then  repeal 
this  assurance  simimarily  today. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  l^)eaker.  I  yield  3 
nalnutes  to  the  gentlemajl  from  New  York 

[Mr.STRATTOH]. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Investment  credit  blU 
and  to  the  rule.  It  Is  with  some  trepida- 
tion that  I  oppose  this  legislation  and 
the  outstanding  economic  minds  who  are 
supporting  it.  But  following  what  hap- 
pened yesterday.  I  have  a  bit  more  con- 
fidence in  my  own  economic  judgment. 
I  called  for  an  economic  boycott  of  the 
French  wine  Industry  on  the  floor  yester- 
day morning,  and  yesterday  afternoon 
there  was  the  greatest  selloff  of  French 
francs  since  1958.  Suddenly  the  French 
found  that  they  were  rich  on  gold  and 
poor  on  dollars,  and  for  once  had  to  con- 
vert its  gold  Into  dollars  Instead  of  the 
other  way  aroimd. 

I  vmderstand  from  the  press  accounts 
that  the  French  bankers  still  do  not 
know  what  caused  It.  But  apparently 
General  de  Gaulle  got  my  message  in  a 
hurry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  oppose  the 
rule  Is  that  I  believe  it  Is  \inf  ortimate  we 
are  handling  this  complex  issue  as  a 
single  unit.  I  believe  the  elmination  of 
the  investment  credit  for  new  machinery 
is  a  mistake,  one  that  could  increase  Infla- 
tion rather  than  check  it.  I  would  sup- 
port Its  elimination  as  far  as  buildings, 
bricks,  and  mortar,  are  concerned.  But 
when  a  business  modernizes  its  mswihin- 
ery,  it  Is  increasing  its  total  capacity  and 
reducing  imit  costs.  And  that  is  one 
very  good  way  to  combat  inflation. 

In  addition,  suspending  the  investment 
credit  for  new  machinery  might  actually 
work  in  the  exact  opposite  way  its  sup- 
porters intend.  I  have  machine  tool 
plants  in  my  district,  and  their  backlog 
of  orders  Is  6  to  8  months.  So  the  bill 
would  not  take  effect  imtil  next  spring. 
And  by  then,  if  the  economy  were  mov- 
ing down,  this  measure  would  actually 
accelerate  the  downswing  instead  of 
keeping  the  economy  healthy. 

Of  course  we  all  want  to  do  something, 
almost  anything  perhaps,  to  deal  with 
inflation.  We  are  told  that  just  passing 
this  bill  will  have  a  strong  psychological 
effect.  But  it  is  worst  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  do  the  wrong  thing  Just  for  the  sake  of 
just  doing  something. 

I  believe  it  is  imf  ortunate  that  we  can- 
not deal  with  the  tax  investment  credit 
matter  in  two  parts,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  not  oppose  the  suspension  for 
bricks  and  mortar  building  expansion. 
But  to  deny  businesses  the  right  to  in- 
crease their  productive  capacity  by  mod- 
ernizing their  machinery  and  thereby 
reducing  their  unit  costs  can  only  aggra- 
vate the  inflationary  problem  we  are 
trying  so  hard  to  deal  with  today. 

Because  the  rule  makes  an  amendment 
to  s^arate  these  two  features  impossible 
I  shall  therefore  oppose  the  rule,  and 
reluctantly,  I  shall  oppose  the  blU  Itself. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missoiuri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  CirURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only 
wanted  to  complete  the  record.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Teaoue].  had  asked  me  whether  or  not 
the  building  of  these  residences  for  the 
farmworkers  would  be  affected  by  the 
Mil.    I  said  not  the  7  percent.    The  ac- 


celerated depreciation  for  construction 
of  buildings,  and  so  forth,  I  thought 
would  but  I  was  not  certedn.  I  have  now 
checked.  It  would  be  affected.  The  200- 
percent  accelerated  depreciation  would 
be  suspended  by  the  bill,  but  we  have 
retained  the  150  percent.  So  the  genUe- 
man's  group  of  people  would  be  affected 
by  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joil- 
son]  1  minute. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wsmt 
It  clearly  understood  that  I  Intend  to 
support  the  bill  to  suspend  the  Invest- 
ment credit  when  It  comes  up.  But  I 
would  like  to  state  very  definitely  I  am 
sorry  about  this  type  of  rule,  because  I 
have  in  my  area  many  people  whose  fac- 
tories have  been  taken  because  of  a  lilgh- 
way  coming  through,  and  they  must  buy 
new  equipment  and  build  new  buildings 
They  had  planned  on  using  this  credit. 
I  wish  there  had  been  some  amendment 
In  here  to  cover  and  protect  these  people. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rivers]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ri\'ers 
of  South  Carolina  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  order.) 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time,  because  I  did 
not  have  time  on  the  poverty  bill,  to  pay 
my  respects  to  one  Harold  Howe  n.  I 
have  several  things  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  attention. 

No.  1,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  misfit 
should  be  fired.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  resign,  but  he  did  not  swxept  tills 
courtesy,  so  I  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  fire  him.  Here  are 
two  of  the  main  reasons: 

First.  He  is  destroying  the  school  sys- 
tem of  America,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

Second.  He  is  destroying  the  hospi- 
talization facilities  of  my  part  of  the 
world,  and  of  yours,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

He  Is  so  Ignorant,  he  should  Incorpo- 
rate. One  man  shcoild  not  own  so  much 
of  any  single  commodity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  indicate  his 
ignorance  to  a  group  of  Congressmen — 
some  of  you  may  have  been  present — ^he 
said  that  the  last  civil  rights  bill,  which 
was  bad  enough,  was  enacted  only  to  ap- 
ply to  the  South.  That  is  how  ignorant 
this  man  is. 

He  has  said — and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  put  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord— that  all  school  districts  should  be 
integrated  by  way  of  busing,  if  necessary. 

He  is  also  alleged  to  have  said: 

If  I  have  my  way,  tlie  suburban  school  dis- 
tricts wUl  be  gerrymandered  bo  that  they 
reach  into  the  inner  city  and  include  some  of 
the  slxuDB.  And,  of  course,  the  process  wlU 
be  worked  in  reverse  to  gerrymander  city 
districts  to  take  in  suburban  districts. 

He  is  also  alleged  to  have  said — and  I 
suspect  he  did — 

If  I  have  my  way,  schools  wUl  be  built  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  social  and  economic 
integration. 

In  my  own  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
called  down  to  one  of  my  school  superin- 
tendents, or  one  of  his  hirelings  did — I 
assume  he  is  of  the  same  ilk;  otherwise 
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he  would  not  have  the  Job — and  wanted 
to  know  why  they  were  building  a  school 
bxillding  in  a  certain  area.  He  also 
wanted  to  know  how  they  were  going  to 
employ  the  faculty,  and  what  books  and 
so  forth  they  were  going  to  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  talks  like  a 
Ctommunist.  This  is  the  reason  why 
those  of  us  who  know  call  him  a  com- 
missar of  education. 

He  has  gone  so  far  beyond  that  dis- 
tasteful Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965  that  the 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body  said  he 
was  trying  to  go  too  far,  too  fast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  if  the  press  is  reli- 
able  

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No,  I 
do  not.  I  will  not  yield  this  week.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  reputed  to  have 
said,  in  the  Washington  Star,  that  he 
"Was  going  to  set  up  an  impartial  commit- 
tee to  look  into  these  guidelines  which 
this  idiot  has  established. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
can  find  an  impartial  subcommittee,  if 
his  subcommittees  on  the  civil  rights  bill 
are  any  example  of  impartiality. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  hs  has 
this  committee,  he  put  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener], 
on  the  committee,  so  that  our  side  may 
have  an  Inning  somewhere  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  investigate  this 
man.  He  should  be  kicked  out.  He  is  de- 
stroying the  schools.  He  is  destroying 
the  hospitals.  And  along  the  line,  and 
Just  by  way  of  a  windfall,  he  is  destroy- 
ing the  party,  in  my  iMurt  of  the  world, 
of  which  I  am  a  member — and  this  I  do 
not  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  latest  experience  in 
public  speaking  took  place  yesterday.  He 
went  down  to  Hampton  Institute,  where 
I  imderstand  he  spent  some  time. 

He  speaks  of  black  power.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, nobody  in  a  responsible  position  at 
the  taxpayers'  sufferance  should  discuss 
black  power,  white  power,  or  any  kind 
of  power.    This  Is  out  of  the  question. 

Among  other  things,  this  is  what  the 
paper  said  about  this  individual. 

This  is  what  he  is  alleged  to  have  said 
at  Hampton  Institute : 

Black  Power  can  be  a  useful  concept  If  it 
la  defined  aa  demanding  a  rlgbtful  place  for 
the  Negro  American  In  our  national  sun; 
gaining  political  Influence  bo  that  the  Negro 
as  an  Individual  haa  a  proper  cay  In  the 
affalra  of  a  Nation  which  his  suffering  and 
exploitation  helped  btUld. 

What  does  he  know  about  this? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  if  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  will  give  me  a  second  or  two. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
SpefUcer,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes  from  thla  side.  I 
pleased  to  do  ao. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Just  let  me  speak  until  I  run  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  suggests  to  a  group  of 
young  college  students  at  Hampton  In- 
stitute, which  is  a  good  Institute  and  a 
good  school — they  have  a  fine  president 
who,  I  understand,  was  an  all-American 
football  player  and  a  great  leader,  and  I 
get  that  from  Earl  Blaik,  also  a  great 
leader  of  youth — Mr.  Speaker,  he  goes 
down  there  and  tells  these  young  people 
that  by  exploitation  and  suffering  this 
Nation  was  built.  This  man  is  irrespon- 
sible. He  talks  like  a  Communist.  These 
are  the  words  that  those  who  have  this 
sort  of  a  persuasion  pour  out  on  un- 
suspecting youth.  This  fellow,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  be  kicked  out.  Judge 
Smith  is  holding  hearings  on  him  now. 
I  do  not  think  he  needs  to  hold  any 
more  hearings  for  me  to  make  up  my 
mind.  I  want  you  to  hear  this  editorial 
on  the  Charlotte  WBTV  station.  I  am 
going  to  put  In  something  here  from  the 
Washington  edition  of  the  Dally  News 
of  September  19,  and  I  want  you  to  see 
something  in  today's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  about  his  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  this  man  is  caus- 
ing enough  trouble.  Look  at  what  the 
backlash  has  caused  throughout  the 
country.  You  start  in  Arkansas  and 
you  go  into  Louisiana  and  you  go  up 
through  Mississippi  and  look  at  Mary- 
land and  California.  A  lot  of  you  do 
not  like  this.  Look  at  what  happened 
in  Oeorgla.  Let  this  idiot  keep  on  rant- 
ing and  raving  at  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
pense and  agitating  the  people  and  sug- 
gesting more  consternation  and  more 
trouble  and  more  racial  strife.  My 
State  has  never  been  troubled  with  ra- 
cial strife.  Our  fire  department  In 
Charleston  and  our  police  department 
have  been  Integrated  for  100  years.  We 
do  not  know  what  trouble  is.  But  we 
will  have  it  if  this  foul  blot  on  the  es- 
cutcheon of  human  decency  smd  pro- 
priety continues  to  hold  his  Job  going 
down  and  talking  irresponsibly  and  sug- 
gesting things  which  you  would  not  coun- 
tenance nor  would  other  respectable  peo- 
ple anywhere  in  America. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Now. 
do  not  stop  a  good  speech.  Of  course 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Columbia. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  Just  want  to  C(»n- 
mend  my  colleague  and  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly  that  this  man  is  certain- 
ly helping  to  destroy  our  educational 
system  and  the  good  will  between  the 
people.  I  agree  wUh  him  quite  emphati- 
cally that  he  is  doing  more  to  destroy 
the  Democratic  Party  and  to  build  the 
Republican  Party  than  anyone  I  know. 
Especially  down  South.  But  so  strongly 
do  I  subscribe  to  your  position  that  we 
Republicans,  as  usual,  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  building  of  our  party  In 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  in  order  that 
we  might  get  rid  of  this  fellow. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
you  are  going  to  talk  about  Republicans, 
you  and  I  both  vote  alike,  and  I  suspect 
you  and  I  have  the  same  philosophy. 
You  should  stay  along  with  me,  because 


we  would  do  more  if  you  would  do  what 
I  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  My  State 
does  not  like  what  this  man  is  doing. 
He  has  gone  beyond  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  and  my  Governor  has  gone  into 
the  courts  to  make  this  man  observe 
the  law.  It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  but 
he  has  gone  beyond  it.  He  says  that  you 
shall  recruit  members  of  your  faculty 
for  integration  purposes.  The  law  does 
not  say  that.  The  law  does  not  give 
him  the  right  to  bust  all  over  God's  half 
acre,  but  he  Is  trying  to  do  this.  At 
the  Governors'  conference  they  have  res- 
olution after  resolution  put  through 
to  investigate  the  guidelines  of  this  man. 
He  should  be  stopped,  and  the  best  way 
to  stop  him  is  to  quit  paying  him,  and 
then  he  will  leave  without  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  articles  and  material  which  I  have 
referred  to,  for  the  information  of  the 
entire  Congress. 

[A  WBT.  WBTV  Charlotte,  N.C.,  editorial, 

Aug.  8, 1966] 

Thi  Education 'Czar 

We  are  grateful  in  a  strange  sort  of  way 
to  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe 
n.  He  has  made  the  point  more  plainly  than 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  do  it,  that  Federal 
aid  to  education  means  Federal  control  o{ 
education.  Mr.  Howe's  whiplash  approach 
to  the  uses  of  Federal  aid  has  brought  many 
people  now  to  the  place  where  they  are  ask- 
ing if  we  are  not  paying  too  high  a  price 
In  freedom  of  choice  of  exchange  for  a  few 
million  dollars. 

Howe  has  made  It  clear  that  he  believes 
the  primary  purpoee  of  the  public  schools  U 
not  education,  but  Integration;  that  the  main 
mission  of  the  educators  is  not  to  teach  chil- 
dren, but  to  bring  about  the  greatest  possible 
mixture  of  races  within  schools  and  dis- 
tricts; and  that  Federal  aid  is  not  being  used 
to  help  local  schools  with  their  urgent  prob- 
lems, so  much  as  to  bludgeon  them  into 
complying  with  arbitrary  standards  drawn  up 
by  Howe  himself. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  convince  people 
that  Federal  aid  la  a  very  mixed  blessing. 
Schools  across  the  country  have  pressing 
needs  for  more  money  and  more  facilities, 
the  Federal  government  has  billions  of  dol- 
lars it  can  divert  to  these  purposes  If  it 
wishes  to  do  so,  and  so  It  has  seemed  to 
many  people  a  natural  way  out  to  put  the 
two  together.  But  now  Commissioner  Howe 
has  come  out  with  statements  that  show 
the  autocratic  control  is  going  to  be  more 
sweeping  than  Imagined  during  the  years  we 
have  been  warning  against  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

The  education  czar  lets  It  be  known  that 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  integra- 
tion of  faculty  and  pupils  within  existing 
school  districts,  If  they  do  not  reach  the 
racial  mlxtiire  that  he  considers  desirable, 
the  boundaries  of  the  districts  wlU  be  de- 
signed In  Washington. 

In  a  speech  at  Columbia  University,  he 
served  notice  that  he  will  not  stop  there. 
Moet  of  the  suburbs,  he  said,  have  too  many 
white  children  and  not  enough  colored  chil- 
dren. After  ridiculing  the  way  of  Ufa  that 
suburban  dwellers  have  chosen,  he  went  on 
to  say,  "if  I  have  my  way"  (those  are  his 
very  words)  the  suburban  school  districts 
will  be  gerrymandered  so  that  they  reach 
into  the  inner  dty  and  Include  some  of  the 
Blums.  And  of  course,  the  process  will  be 
worked  In  reverse  to  gerrymander  city  dls- 
trlcta  to  take  In  suburban  areas. 

Let  ua  quote  again  Mr.  Howe's  eauMst  words: 
"If  I  have  my  way,  schools  will  be  built  for 


the  primary  purpose  of  social  and  economic 
integration." 

He  could  hardly  have  fiftated  In  plainer 
words  that  public  schoola  exist  first  of  aU 
to  mix  children,  not  to  teich  them.  And  If 
any  community  does  not  like  his  personal 
redistricting,  he  will  use  the  same  old  club 
on  them — take  away  their  Federal  aid. 

So  If  Mr.  Howe  "has  his  -vray"  that  Federal 
money  vriU  be  used  to  Increase  the  quantity 
of  integration  rather  tha^  the  quality  of 
education.  And  those  whd  are  beginning  to 
ask  whether  the  price  is  too  high  can  be 
grateful  to  him — In  a  strange  sort  of  way! 

Invitation  to  respond  has  been  sent  to :  Mr. 
Harold  Howe  EI,  Commiasipaer  of  Education. 

{From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 
Fsonui.  School  Vuvm  Is  a  Hot  Potato — 
Education  CoiucssiONza  Orrs  It  Fhom  Au. 
DaxcnoNB  I 

(By  William  atieU) 

In  less  than  nine  months  Harold  Howe  n. 
a  pink-cheeked,  47-year-dld  educator,  has 
become  one  of  the  Admtaistration's  most 
controversial  figures. 

As  T7.S.  Education  Commissioner,  Mr.  Howe 
has  come  under  attack  In  (Jongress  from  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  Northerners  and 
Southerners  alike,  for  his  handling  of  the 
office  which  distributes  $3.5  bUUon  in  Federal 
funds  to  the  nation's  schools. 

His  critics  charge  too  much  Federal  Inter- 
ference In  the  affairs  of  Idcsl  school  boards 
in  the  push  to  end  racial  aagregation  In  the 
nation's  schools.  . 

"buenxd" 

"I've  been  biirned  lately  "♦  Mr.  Howe  con- 
ceded in  an  Interview.  Bi|t  he  didn't  back 
sway  from  his  position  thait  the  U.S.  Educa- 
tion Commissioner  has  an  active  role  to  play 
In  ending  de  facto  segregation. 

"I  am  trying  to  have  ihfiuence  on  local 
school  districts'  thinking,"  he  said,  "but  I 
am  not  telling  them  what  to  do. 

"I  believe  In  local  control  of  schools,  but 
I  also  believe  the  Federal  rcle  Is  to  suggest 
lolutlons.  I  can't  dictate,  but  I  want  to  re- 
tain my  freedom  to  make  What  I  h(q>e  are 
constructive  suggestions." 

Thus  he  wantB  his  new  staff  of  lawyers  and 
other  experts  to  draw  "clear  lines  to  guide 
local  school  boards"  out  olr  de  facto  segre- 
gation and  to  "develop  polities  and  programs 
which  local  school  boards  may  choose." 

Since  succeeding  Francia  £eppel  as  Edu- 
cation Commissioner,  Mr.  fDowe  has  become 
more  and  more  blunt. 

In  a  letter  to  a  former  s^«dent,  Mr.  Howe 
recently  wrote: 

The  Negro  still  is  In  general  handicapped 
by  the  quality  of  education  the  public  pro- 
Tides  him  as  compared  to  a  white  person. 
The  caste  system,  based  on  color,  which  we 
operate  In  thla  country  la  a  growing  embar- 
rassment In  a  shrinking  World  with  two- 
ttWs  of  Its  people  not  having  white  skin. 


RABDKB  IN  NOtTB 

Mr.  Howe  says  It  la  eas^^  to  deal  with 
Mgregatlon  In  places  having  "a  dual  school 
lystem"— -that  Is,  the  South  where  Negro  and 
*Wte  children  have  attended  sepoxately-run 
Khools. 

"We  get  In  muddler  watees  where  we  don't 
have  a  dual  system,"  explained  Mr.  Howe. 
"nu  civil  rights  act  forbida  school  dlacrlml- 
natlon,  but  what  la  discrimination  In  New 
Tork,  Chicago  or  Boston? 

'^The  mere  existence  of  ^ -Negro  achoola 
l«a't  proof  of  dlscrlmlnatioi  unless  you  can 
•how  the  lines  were  dravm  to  create  all-Ne- 
gro schools,  or  that  minority  youngsters  and 
teschers  were  assigned  togetjier." 

Complaints  of  de  facto  Mgregatlon  have 
been  on  file,  and  under  Investigation,  for  a 
2*^  from  Chicago,  Boston,  Los  Angelee.  San 
"Mwlaco  and  Cheater,  Pa. 


On  the  basis  of  these  Inquiries,  Mr.  Howe's 
office  Is  drafting  legislative  proposals  he  hopes 
the  White  House  and  Congress  will  approve. 
The  proposals  are  sure  to  spark  new  contro- 
versies. 

Mr.  Howe  defines  de  facto  segregation  as 
"a  whole  series  of  private  decisions — people 
who  decide  to  move,  real  estate  brokers  who 
sell  homes,  bankers  who  lend  money  on 
homes.  All  these  decisions  relate  to  concen- 
trating Negroes." 

HUMAN    PaOBLEMS 

To  "dent"  private-decision  segregation,  Mr. 
Howe  wants  to  see  Federal  funds  invested  to 
"solve  some  of  the  schools'  human  problems 
while  solving  their  housing  problems." 

He  has  been  attacked  for  advocating  edu- 
cational parks — grade,  high  school  and  Junior 
college  facilities  serving  a  large  area  on  one 
campus — but  says  he  has  been  misunder- 
stood. 

He  seeks  "much  broader"  thinking  by 
school  boards  and  says  educational  parks  are 
only  one  of  many  ideas. 

"For  example,  I  would  encourage  construc- 
tion of  an  absolutely  flrst-rate  science  center 
or  art  center  for  suburban  and  city  kids." 

After  World  War  n  service  as  a  Navy  lieu- 
tenant, Mr.  Howe  worked  in  high-income 
school  districts — ^Andover  and  Newton,  Mass., 
Cincinnati's  Walnut  HUls  High,  and  Scars- 
dale,  N.Y. 

In  1964  he  went  to  North  Carolina  to  di- 
rect that  state's  institute  for  poor  and  gifted 
children,  and  last  December  the  President 
tapped  him  for  his  present  Job. 

Mr.  Howe  believes  "a  reverse  flow"  of  whites 
to  the  increasingly  Negro  central  cities  Is 
needed  or  "this  country  will  miss  out  on 
having  one  society.  We  are  in  danger  of 
having  two  societies,  city  and  suburb.  Their 
stresses  would  destroy  the  values  of  the  single 
society  we  used  to  have." 

Mr.  Howe  knows  he  will  continue  to  stir 
controversy.  But  his  hide  is  getting  tougher. 
In  that  letter  to  his  former  student,  he 
wrote:  "In  endeavors  like  those  in  which  I 
am  engaged,  one  is  open  to  public  criticism 
and  learns  to  live  with  It." 

Howx  Sats  "Black  Powxa"  Can  Bx  Usktul 

Education  Commissioner  Harold  Howe  n 
said  yesterday  that  "Black  Power"  could  be 
a  "useful  concept"  but  not  if  it  means  "blast- 
ing through  closed  doors  In  a  few  explosive 
moments." 

In  a  talk  at  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Institute, 
where  he  lived  aa  a  boy  during  his  father's 
tenure  as  president  of  the  predominantly 
Negro  college,  be  said: 

"Black  Power  can  be  a  useful  concept  If  It 
la  deflJied  as  demanding  a  rightful  place  for 
the  Negro  American  In  our  national  sun; 
gaining  political  Influence  so  that  the  Negro 
as  an  Individual  has  a  propo-  say  In  the 
affairs  of  a  Nation  which  hia  suffering  and 
exploitation  helped  build  .  .  ." 

But  he  rejected  "a  concept  of  Black  Power 
that  encourages  separatism"  and  may  lead  to 
violence. 

Howe  told  the  Hampton  students  that  the 
future  of  Black  Power  lies  with  them  and  "de- 
pends to  a  high  degree  on  Negro  leadership 
that  Is  at  once  educated  and  responsible." 
It  lies  In  neither  white  power  nor  black 
power,  but  "In  brain  power,  pure  and  simple," 
he  said. 

"I  am  not  urging  you  to  .  .  .  quiet  down," 
Howe  explained.  "I  am  urging  upon  you  the 
painful  recognition  that  the  Negro  will  win 
full  citizenship  In  the  same  way  that  other 
American  minorities  have  won  It:  not  by 
blasting  thro\igh  cloeed  doors  In  a  few  explo- 
sive momenta,  but  by  shoving  those  doors 
back  inch  by  Inch  tmtll.  the  rust  on  our 
aoetal  hinges  give  way." 


Mr.  SISEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

SCHMIDHATISER]. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  briefly  like  to  say  that  in  my  es- 
timation the  President's  proposal  to  sus- 
pend the  investment  depreciation  and  in- 
vestment credit  only  touches  the  outer 
limits  of  the  fundamental  inequalities 
that  have  long  existed  in  our  tax  system. 
I  realize  the  realities  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it 
changed.  This  is  why  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  associate  myself  with  the 
perceptive  recognition  for  rule  changes 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  made 
a  few  minutes  ago.  I  would  like  to  urge 
that  we  decisively  need  action  to  elimi- 
nate the  inequalities  long  existing  in  our 
system  beginning  with  the  oil  deprecia- 
tion allowance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  suspend  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  the  investment  credit  only 
touches  the  outer  limits  of  the  funda- 
mental inequalities  which  have  long  been 
built  into  our  tax  system.  As  I  stated 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee: 

When  I  took  my  oath  of  office  In  January 
1965,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  many 
glaring  tax  loopholes  which  lack  sound  Jus- 
tification by  objective  economic  analysis 
still  remain  on  the  books  .  .  .  The  time  has 
long  been  overdue  for  Congress  to  act  on 
this  matter.  If  we  do  not  undertake  these 
necessary  tax  reforms.  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  we  would  meet  our  necessary  costs  of 
government  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  and 
would  bring  In  enough  additional  revenue 
to  Insure  that  our  small  businesses  would  not 
have  to  be  unfairly  burdened  with  any  Ill- 
advised  additional  tax  Increaae. 

Let  us  abolish  lavish  subsidies  to  the 
special  privileged  before  we  even  consider 
raising  the  taxes  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can citizen.  The  1963  Treasury  Depart- 
ment figures  show  that  20  persona  with 
incomes  of  over  $1  million  did  not  pay 
a  single  cent  of  taxes  because  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  and  other  q^edal 
privilege  tax  loopholes. 

By  contrast  modest  and  fair  tax  std- 
Justments  which  would  help  the  farmer, 
the  businessman,  and  other  self-em- 
ployed persons  establish  their  own  re- 
tirement program  through  a  10-percent 
income  tax  deduction,  and  other  tax 
adjustments  which  would  alleviate  the 
teacher  shortage  by  helping  teachers 
gain  more  specialized  training  have  been 
coldly  shunted  aside  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  personally  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
outrage  that  longstanding  special  tax 
privileges  that  are  based  on  1963  esti- 
mates would  yield  an  additional  $40  mil- 
lion in  revenues  have  been  ignored. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yatk. 

[Mr.RTAN]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  cannot  refrain,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  responding  to  the  remarks 
which  were  made  by  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivkbs],  a  few  moments 
ago. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Bir.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  l^teaker,  a  parliamentary  Inqulty. 
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Mr.    RYAN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    am  other  body,  should  attempt  to  detract  The  SPEAKER.   The  gentleman  from 

shocked-^^  one  iota  from  the  position  which  has  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for  1 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  If  been   taken  by  the  administration  in  hour. 

the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  going  carrying  out  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 

to  speak  out  of  order,  then  he  should  Act  of  1964.  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Siotr] 

propoimd  the  proper  request  to  do  so.  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Jilr.  30  minutes,  and  pending  that  I  yield  my- 

The  SPEAKER.    Does  the  gentleman  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  yield  to  the  Mr.  RYAN.   The  gentleman  refused  to  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  self -ex- 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagook-  yield  to  me  earlier,  and  I  am  now  using  pianatory.    It  provides  for  the  Commit- 
nir]  ,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  i>arlla-  my  own  time.  tee  on  Public  Works  to  consider  in  the 
mentary  Inquiry?  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    The  Committee  of  the  Whole  a  matter  which 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle-  gentleman  from  New  York  mentioned  ig  of  vast  importance  to  our  country  deal- 
man  from  South  Carolina  refused  to  niy  name,  and  I  did  not  menton  his.  jng  with  water  pollution. 
yield  to  me.  Mr.  RYAN.    The  gentleman  from  New  j^  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  declines  to  yield.    I  resolution. 

point  of  order.  ^^^\?  ^^^^'  ^l'  SP«aJ«r-  _         ..    ^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

I  will  not  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  if  the  Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  ttiat  ^^^ 

gentleman  from  New  York  is  going  to  aU  Manbers  of  the  House  believe  that  j^      SMITH      of      California.    Mr 

speak  out  of  order.  I  would  suggest  that  ^L^^^^l.^^°^  ^^^^^^,  ^l  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  statement  just 

he  abide  by  Uie  rules  and  that  he  ask  SL^'^t,  i/  nS^'n,?r^P'^^^'«Sr  made  by  the  gentieman  from  CaUfomla 

unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  5?"f5L  }\,^  ^^    ?^  f^t    T^    ^^^^  [Mr  SiskI. 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  m^anl-  ^^^e  wWch  m*vS?  bfi^eS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 

"^^.""^^^^  WiSout   obi'ition.  ^  sSK'i'iiJ'sprietlmovethe  ferule.    The  purposes  of  the  bill  are: 

The   SPEAKER.    Without   objection,  prgyjoyg  question  ^^"*'    *°    authorize    appropriations   of 

Itlsaoorder^.            „      ^       ^         „,  The  previous  question  was  ordered.  ?2.450  million  for  construction  grante  for 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  rj^^  SPEAKEK     The  question  is  on  ♦'he  5  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  to 

refrain  from  responding  to  the  remarks  ^^^  resolution  as  amended  **  ^^^^^  ^  construct  sewage  treatment 

which  were  made  earUer  by  the  gentle-  ^h^  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed  Plants ;  second,  to  change  the  grant  f or- 

man  in  the  well  regarding  the  Commls-  ^^  mulas  imder  which  Federal  aid  is  made 

sloner  of  Education.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  available  to  give  further  incentive  to 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  table  States  and  local  governments ;  and.  third, 

responsible  Member  of  this  House  would  ^_^^^_^.^^  to    provide    $228    million    for   research 

stand  in  the  well  and  so  discredit  a  con-  ^^           ^^             ^^  grants  through  June  30,  1969. 

scientious  public  servant,  a  respected  of-  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  The  original  administration  bill  pro- 

flclal  of  this  Government,  who  is  carry-  |^  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  vided   for    unlimited    funding    through 

ing  out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  qj  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  1971;  the  Senate-passed  bill.  S.  2947,  pro- 

whlch  we  spelled  out  when  we  passed  the  House  Resolution  1026,  and  ask  for  its  vides  for  authorizations  of  $6  billion  over 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Immediate  consideration.  the  same  period.    The  revised  adminis- 

Mr.  Speaker,  titie  VI  of  that  act  makes  The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol-  tration  bill  calls  for  $3,450  million.   The 

perfectly  clear  what  the  policy  of  this  lows:  committee-reported  bill  is  the  smallest  of 

Congress  is  with  reference  to  continued  H.  Res.  io26  WL 

school  segregation,  and  the  Commission-  Rewlved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla  The    authorization    for    construction 

er  of  Education  is  only  carrying  it  out.  resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that  grants,   totaling   $2.45   billion   over  the 

But  it  is  our  policy.                                  ■  the  House  resolTe  Itself  Into  the  Committee  next  5  years  is  broken  down  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unbeUevable  to  me  ?'  *H«  ^°^«  h°'^«  <»°  *^«  state  of  the  Un-  j^,„,^ 

that  any  responsible  Member  of  Uiis  *°il,«?%**l*  ^n^th!'?^^r«?w?tt.pl»«^^    Fiscal  year  1967 —    $150 

__                  ,.     ..         .,     ,L,ii.     -,  16076)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  _,      ,'      _  ,„«_                                            onn 

House  would  attempt  to  label  the  Com-  control  Act  m  order  to  improve  and  make     ^'^'']  y*'^'  J^?! ??? 

mlssioner  of  Education  as  a  "Commu-  more  effective  certain  programs  pursuant  to     ^'^\  ^^  J^^n '"      «n 

munist."  one  who  is  carrying  out  the  such  Act.    After  general  debate,  which  shaU     13      ,  **      :",, g50 

policy  of  this  Congress.  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shall  continue  not     *^**=*^  y*"  ^"^^ *"" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  that  the  ^  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  The  grant  formula  and  provisions  gov- 

remarks    which    the    gentleman    f:-om  *^**  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  gming  maximum  amounts  available  for 

South  Carolina  made  are  not  sharec^  by  w«'iv^^^h«t!J^l^/t,«n*S!  rpiSTr*frn°.n^^^  individual  projects  have  been  substan- 

.,         ,,      ..          M    ii-j      1.  J        -r  Works,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment     .,  „    .,r  j     —n, 4.  j_ii„>  n_, 

any    other    Member    of    this    body.    I  ^^„  ^^^  ove-minute  rule.    It  shaU  be  in  ^ia^y  modified.    The  current  doUar  lim- 

thOUght  that  the  days  of  the  McCarthy  order  to  consider  the  committee  amendment  itatlon  on  grants  to  small   projects  is 

era  were  gone.   But.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear  in  the  nature  of  a  subetitute  now  printed  in  doubled,  from  $1.2  million  to  $2.4  million, 

on  the  floor  of  the  House  such  an  Intem-  the  bin  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  For  projects  serving  two  or  more  com- 

perate  attack  made  upon  a  responsible  ot  amendment  shaU  be  considered  under  the  munities,   the  ceiling  Increase  is  from 

pubUc  official  makes  me  shudder  for  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  biu.    At  the  $4.8  mUlion  to  $9.6  million. 

future  of  tills  country.  ^mi^Lh^if  H«*',^nrr'l^rt%*h?hin%^fh:  The  Federal  share  of  such  individual 

.,        ,,      ,r,       1                  T-k  iii  mlttee  snail  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  ,     .             i      ^      1               j    *__„    ♦>,« 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Democrat,  let  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  ProJect  grants  is  increased   from  the 

me  say  that  insofar  as  I  am  concerned  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  current  30  percent  to  40  percent  if  the 

the  Democratic  Party  does  not  stand  for  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  of  the  State  invloved  makes  a  contribution  of 

the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  South  amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  30  percent.    If  a  project  is  part  of  an 

Carolina  IMl.  RivkrsI.  and  it  should  not  the  whole  to  the  bUl  or  committee  amend-  approved  basin  plan  it,  too,  is  eligible 

stand  for  any  part  of  this  segregation-  ™«»*  ^  ^^  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  pre-  for  an  additional  10-percent  incentive 

1st  doctrine.    U  It  did,  it  would  deserve  vious  quMtlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  ^  ,^^^3  ^^  30-percent  figure,  with 

tobed^yed.  r-^^e^^trutTnTe^Cg  motton'^ex^t  no  doUar  limitation    This  may  again  be 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  party  must  stand  for  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  increased  another  10  F>ercent,  to  50  per- 

civil  rights  and  human  rights.    It  must  instructions.   After  the  passage  of  H n.  16076,  cent,  if  the  States  agrees  to  contribute 

insure  that  once  and  for  all  the  Supreme  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall  be  dl«-  25  percent  for  all  projects  under  the 

Court  desegregation  decision  of  1954  is  charged  from  the  further  consideration  of  approved  basin  plan, 

carried  out.  t^  Wll  (S.  M47) ,  and  it  shall  then  be  in  j,^  ^  eUglble  for  basin  plan  grants,  a 

Mr.  speaker,  tiiat  is  the  purpose  of  Uie  SlT/^e^nacW^c^ar;"  ^e"  2S  °8^nat  Plan  must  be  submitted  to  tiie  Secretary 

guidelines.    And  I  am  distressed  that  i,ui  and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the  Interior  and  approved.     If  the 

any  member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  contained  in  HJi.  16076  as  passed  by  the  basin  is  within  a  State,  the  Governor 

Indudlng  a  pnmdnent  member  of  the  House.  must  submit  it;  if  submitted  by  a  group 
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of  states,  a  majority  o:   the  Governors 
must  support  it. 

If  an  interstate  agencjj,  the  Upper  Col- 
orado and  Columbia  Basins  or  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Delaware  River  Basins  submit 
a  plan,  provisions  are  outlined  for  the  re- 
quired area  wide  support  for  such  plan. 

The  Secretary  of  thcj  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  up  to  5<l  percent  of  the 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  by 
planning  agencies  in  preparing  basin 
pollution  control  and  abatement  plans. 

Research  programs  are  authorized  to 
be  funded  to  $228  million  for  fiscal  years 
1967  through  1969,  or  about  $76  million 
per  year.  At  least  25  percent  is  to  be 
used  for  the  industrial  pollution  studies 
in  each  year.  i 

A  study  Is  authorized  by  the  bill,  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Sec^e^ry,  in  coopera- 
tion with  pollution  agencies,  of  the  esti- 
mated costs  of  an  adequate  3-year  Fed- 
eral antipollution  program  beginning 
July  1,  1968.  Such  report  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  January  10, 
1968.  I 

The  bill  increases  the  authorization 
for  planning  grants  to  SJtates  and  inter- 
state agencies  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  maintaining!  prevention  and 
control  measures.  The  increase  is  from 
$5  million  through  196^  to  $10  million 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  11968  and  1969. 

Reimbursement  is  auljhorized  for  ex- 
penditures made  in  advance  of  granted 
funds  if  the  Secretary  approves  the 
project  prior  to  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction. 

The  bill  has  admlnistrition  support. 

There  are  supplementary  and  addi- 
tional views  filed  with  the  report. 

Seven  majority  membprs  support  the 
bill  but  feel  that  it  faffl$  far  short  of 
what  is  needed;  they  favpr  enactment  of 
the  Senate  bill — $6  bilion.  They  say 
the  waters  of  America  iare  so  polluted 
that  no  effort  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
the  problem  can  be  spared.  They  see 
the  House  bill  as  substantial  progress, 
but  not  as  much  as  the  !  Senate. 

Additional  views  are  submitted  by  nine 
minority  members.  The  f  point  out  that 
title  n  of  the  bill,  entitled  "Clean  Rivers 
Restoration  Program"  is  actually  a  new 
name  for  the  expansion  of  the  existing 
Federal  program  of  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

They  also  note  that  title  I.  while  a 
great  improvement  over  Whe  proposal  of 
the  administration,  does  |iiot  provide  for 
the  construction  of  industrial  waste 
treatment  facilities,  or  Mr  the  preven- 
tion or  control  of  agricultural  pollution, 
or  for  the  removal  of  sliflge  from  river 
bottoms. 

They  support  the  conicept  of  basin 
planning  but  note  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  is  primarily  a  sewage  construc- 
tion-grant bill  which  wUl  not  produce 
"clean  rivers"  because  of  the  many  pollu- 
tl(m  problems  left  imtouched.  They 
rapport  the  committee,  position  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speal^r,  I  move  the 

previous  question.  , 

^  previous  question  Was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agnoed  to. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PRICE- 
ANDERSON  INDEMNITY  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT 
OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED,  RELATING 
TO  WAIVER  OF  DEFENSES 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1027,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1027 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
(HJl.  17685)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hoiu-,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Joint  Ck>mmlttee  en 
Atomic  Energy,  the  blU  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shaU  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Smith],  and  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  this  resolution  is 
self-explanatory.  It  provides  for  1  hour 
of  general  debate  on  a  matter  which  is  of 
concern  regarding  certain  insurance  pro- 
visions covering  possible  disasters  that 
might  be  caused  by  an  accident  of  some 
kind  in  the  handling  and  development  of 
our  nuclear  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  in  order  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  can  bring 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  in 
lines  5  and  6  of  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  1027,  that  all  points  of  order 
against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

Again  I  would  like  to  know  why  indi- 
vidual Members  of  the  House  are  pre- 
vented from  introducing  points  of  order 
against  this  bill.  HJEl.  17685. 

Mr.  SISK.  This  matter  was  briefly 
discussed  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
was  requested  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield]  at  the  time 
the  rule  was  requested.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  there  is  one  provision  in 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  possible  transfer 
of  fimds  which  might  possibly  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  as  I  recall.    I.  of 


course,  do  not  have  the  exact  informa- 
tion.   

Mr.  SMITH  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentieman  will  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SROTH  of  California.  You  are  re- 
ferring primarily  to  the  language  at  the 
bottom  of  page  3,  where  it  says : 

Any  funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  avaUable  for  such  payments. 

This  is  in  the  nature  of  reprograming 
of  the  money.  It  might  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  or  it  might  not  be.  The 
bill  would  not  operate  without  this  lan- 
guage in  there.  We  were  requested  to 
waive  points  of  order  because  of  that  and 
they  were  so  waived. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  and  the  expla- 
nation. If  he  would  yield  further,  is 
such  reprograming  under  this  part  of 
the  bill  subject  to  review  by  the  commit- 
tee having  oversight  in  the  House? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holifield]  to  comment  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  are  talking 
about  a  rather  intangible  potential  lia- 
bility to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  If  at  some  future  time  a  catas- 
trophe should  occur,  moneys  that  have 
been  appropriated  would  be  available  for 
emergency  use  until  they  would  t)e  re- 
placed by  the  regular  process.  That  is 
really  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  point  of  order 
would  be  sustained  on  this,  but  I  want 
to  be  very  frank  in  saying,  as  I  explained 
to  the  committee,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  in  this  body  and  the  other  body 
there  might  be  a  point  of  order,  and  that 
is  why  we  made  the  request.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  cireumvent  the  r^ular 
process. 

We  checked  with  the  staff  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  they  said 
that  they  had  no  objection  at  all  to  this 
arrangement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  Price-Anderson  Act.  I  im- 
derstand  the  need  sometimes  for  early 
settlement  of  such  injuries  that  involve 
our  citizens.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  would  yield 
further. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  should  like  the  gentie- 
man to  answer  my  question  whether  or 
not  it  would  come  under  the  surveillance 
and  oversight  of  his  committee  if  such 
an  incident  arose,  and  if  the  executive 
branch  would  be  required  to  report  such 
reprograming  action  of  such  advance 
use  of  funds  otherwise  available  to  the 
Director. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  atomic  energy 
statute  requires  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  keep  the  committee  fully  and 
currently  Informed.  I  think  It  would  be 
a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  say  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
override  the  committee's  will  In  a  matter 
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of  this  Und  and  I  can  assure  the  ger  tie- 
man  that  I  will  make  a  formal  request 
to  them  that  If  such  a  thing  should  oc- 
cur, that  we  be  notified  as  to  the  rei>ro- 
gramlng. 

Incidentally,  they  would  have  to  no- 
tify the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
any  reprograming  of  funds  that  go  al)ove 
15  percent,  on  cooperative  reactor  proj- 
ects. On  existing  projects  our  rule  re- 
qiilres  the  Commission  to  report  repro- 
graming of  any  amount  that  goes  above 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  current  year  or  $3 
million  for  a  3-year  period. 

On  new  projects  such  as  contemplated 
in  this  bill,  any  reprograming  amciunt 
must  be  reported  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me  and  t^eir 
answers  to  my  questions.  I  do  under- 
stand, and  I  shall  not  object.  But  my 
general  objection  to,  and  principle'  of 
questioning  the  waiving  of  points  of  or- 
der and  precluding  individual  Memaers 
of  the  right  to  make  such  points  of  order 
stands,  and  I  am  building  up  a  record  on 
this.  For  this  reason  I  hope  that  action 
will  not  be  by  unanimous  consent  and/or 
without  objection,  but  that  a  motion  be 
placed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  res<}lu- 
tlon. 

Mr.  SI8K.  I  appreciate  the  commmts 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Spefiker,  I  reserve  the  balanct?  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Sp;ak- 
er,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
1027,  which  would  make  in  order  for 
consideration  by  the  House  the  bill  H.R. 
1768S.  I  concur  in  the  statements  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  fi-om 
CaUfomla  (Mr.  Sisk]  and  urge  adoption 
of  the  rule. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINa  FUNDS  FOR  THE  CC'M- 
MTTTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  sutoilt  the  following 
privileged  report,  Report  No.  2158,  to  ac- 
company House  Resolution  1028,  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideratloa. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order.       

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  he 
Is  undertaking  to  bring  this  resolution 
up  by  unanimous  consent,  or  is  he  re- 
porting it  and  calling  it  up  as  privileged 
business? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit the  report  as  a  privileged  matter. 
Should  a  point  of  order  be  raised  and 
should  the  point  of  order  be  sustained, 
then  I  would  ask  uiuinimous  consent  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Resolution 
1028.  

Hie  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  rise? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  make  a  point  of  or- 
der against  the  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER.    On  what  grounds? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  On  the  grounds  that 
a  quonmi  of  the  committee  was  not  pres- 
ent when  the  resolution  was  reported. 
There  are  a  number  of  members  of  the 
committee  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  this  resolution  discussed 
in  a  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  that  this  is 
a  matter  involving  rules  but  rather  a 
matter  of  custom  and  practice.  We  were 
simply  following  what  has  been  a  prac- 
tice for  a  great  many  years  relating  to 
noncontroverslal  matters.  This  method 
of  obtaining  committee  approval  has 
been  for  the  convenience  of  committee 
members.  I  shall  be  glad  to  relate  to  the 
House  In  just  a  few  words  what  tran- 
spired in  this  instance. 

Recently  it  has  been  dlfBcult  to  get  a 
quonmi,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  has 
been  Just  about  impossible  for  the  last 
10  days.  Never  before  has  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  objected  to  a  tele- 
phone poll  of  members.  In  this  in- 
stance, each  of  the  25  members  of  the 
committee,  except  those  who  were  on.  the 
subcommittee  examining  contr£u:ts,  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays] — who  had  already 
agreed  to  the  resolution,  were  called,  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  approved  the 
resolution. 

This  practice  has  been  prevalent  and 
has  been  permitted  over  the  years,  al- 
though it  has  been  held  to  a  minimum. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
if  he  wants  to  tell  us  the  real  reason  he 
is  objecting  to  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution.  The  gentleman  never  before 
has  objected  to  this  procedure  and  I  ask 
why  he  objects  now? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  explain.  There  has  been  ap- 
parently the  establishment  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
want  to  go  into  all  that.  The  Chair 
wants  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  a 
committee  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  on  this  resolution?  And, 
if  so,  was  a  quorum  present? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  explained  in  some  detail  the  pro- 
cedure used  in  this  instance.  There  was 
an  agreement  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  resolution  may  be  pre- 
sented.   

The  SPEAKER.  Was  there  a  meet- 
ing? Did  the  committee  meet?  Was 
there  a  quonmi  present  and  voting  and 
acting  on  it? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  in- 
frequent occasions  when  we  have  re- 
sorted to  this  procedxire  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  of  expediting  legisla- 
tion, it  has  always  been  accepted  sis 
establishing  a  quorum.  As  far  as  I  know 
this  procedure  has  not  been  challenged. 


In  this  case  a  majority  of  the  committee 
agreed  to  the  resolution  and  I  insist  that 
a  quonun  was  established  and  that  the 
r^^ort  is  proper  and  that  the  resolution 
is  privileged. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  does  not  inquire  into  the 
procedure  of  a  committee,  in  reporting 
a  bill,  unless  a  point  of  order  as  to  the 
matter  Is  raised  and  thus  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Chair.  Unless  a  Mem- 
ber makes  a  point  of  order,  the  Chair 
does  not  go  into  the  question  of  commit- 
tee procedure. 

However,  since  the  point  of  order  has 
been  raised,  the  Chair  will  point  out  that 
the  provisions  of  clause  26(e),  rule  XI, 
make  it  clear  that  no  measure  can  be 
reported  from  a  committee  imless  a 
majority  of  the  committee  were  actually 
present. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  stated  that  the 
resolution  he  now  seeks  to  call  up  was 
not  ordered  reported  at  a  formal  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  where  a  quorum 
was  present. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]. 

The  report  and  resolution  are  recom- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
report  and  resolution  being  recommitted, 
would  that  preclude  a  request  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  call 
the  bill  up  under  unanimous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  1028. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  1028 
Resolved,  That,  In  carrying  out  its  duUea 
during  the  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  Is  author^ 
Ized  to  Incur  such  further  expenses  (not  In 
excess  of  $25,000)  as  It  deems  advisable  in 
the  United  States,  Its  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions. Such  expenses  shaU  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  ftind  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  approved  by  such 
Committee,  and  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject.   

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


SUSPENSICW8  OP  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT  AND  ACCELKRATED  DE- 
PRECIATION 

Mr.  MILI5.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HJl.  17607)  to  suspiend  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  the  sJlowance  of  accel- 
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guestion  Is  on 
le  gentleman 


erated  depreciation  in  th^  lease  of  certain 
real  property. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
the  motion  offered  by 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed 

IN  TRK  coMMirnx  OP  4hx  wrolb 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  KR.  i7607,  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Iowa  in  the  chsjir. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titji  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall).  Under  the  nile,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mrl  Mills]  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours  ^&d  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  will 
be  recognized  for  2  houis. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chajirman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes.  I  [ 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bil^,!HJl.  17607,  is 
an  integral  part  of  a  bro^d  program  de- 
signed to  moderate  the  p^Ce  of  economic 
activity  to  a  level  that  is  imore  compati- 
ble with  a  sustained,  high  level  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  overall  program  is  a 
reduction  in  Federal  expenditures. 

TBZ  SnX  18  KXTKD  TO  KXFENil|TUBB  CONTROL 

I  would  not  support  this  bill  if  It  were 
not  a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  a 
broader  program  which  Included  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  expenditures.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  in  1983  when  we  de- 
bated the  Revenue  Act  of  1964, 1  pointed 
out  that  there  are  two  roads  we  as  a 
Nation  can  travel.  The  ntst  Is  the  road 
of  major  reliance  on  the!  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  The  second  is  the  road 
of  more  and  more  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  solve  problems  which 
might  otherwise  be  solved  by  the  free  en- 
terprise economy.  In  1984  we  took  a 
major  step  down  the  1  first  road.  I 
pointed  out  then  the  danter  involved  In 
trying  to  go  both  roadd  at  the  same 
time.  Substantial  income  tax  reductions 
were  coupled  with  control  of  Federal 
wending.  The  Revenue  ^t  of  1964  was 
followed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962, 
was  supplemented  by  administrative  ac- 
tion on  depreciation,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965. 
Together  these  measures  combined  to 
reduce  taxes  by  $21  billion,  measured  at 
current  income  levels,  while  Federal  ex- 
penditures were  held  to  ati  increase  of 
$3,9  billion  between  fiscal  1963  and  fis- 
cal 1965. 

The  results  of  traveling  |  tills  road  were 
most  satisfactory.  Produicitlon  and  em- 
ployment increased  rapidly,  capacity 
uollzaUon  Increased,  and  Incomes  rose. 
The  econwny  has  enjoyed  67  months  of 
continuous  expansion  following  the  re- 
«Mion  low  of  February  J$61— a  record 
performance. 

Lately,  however,  I  have  l^n  concerned 
"at,  we  have  turned  down  the  road  of 
^lore  and  more  Government  spending. 
nierefore,  I  welcomed  the  President's 
menage  of  September  8  in  which  he 
WMged  to  reduce  contracts,  commit- 
ments, and  new  orders  dutftig  fiscal  year 


1967  by  an  amount  equal  to  roughly  10 
percent  of  that  part  of  the  budget  which 
is  under  his  Immediate  control.  The 
President  has  already  ordered  a  cut  of 
$1.5  billion  even  though  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  not  completed  our  work  on  all 
the  appropriations  bills.  When  these 
bills  are  finally  passed,  the  President  has 
stated  that  contracts,  commitments,  and 
new  orders  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  $3 
billion. 

A  second  element  in  the  overall  anti- 
inflationary  program  is  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort to  ease  the  burden  of  monetary  re- 
strictions and  encourage  the  prompt  re- 
duction in  interest  rates.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  been  directed  to  re- 
view all  prospective  sales  of  Federal  se- 
curities to  reduce  the  volume  of  such 
sales  in  long-term  capital  markets  to  es- 
sential minimums,  thereby  releasing 
more  funds  for  private  use.  It  has  al- 
ready been  decided  to  cancel  the  sale  of 
FNMA— Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation— participation  certificates  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  September,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  stated  that 
there  will  be  no  FNMA  participation  sale 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year  unless 
market  conditions  improve.  Nor  will 
there  be  any  Export-Import  Bank  sale  of 
participation  certificates.  Market  sales 
of  Federal  agency  securities  will  be 
limited  to  the  amount  required  to  replace 
maturing  issues  while  new  money  will  be 
raised  through  the  sale  of  agency  secur- 
ities to  Government  investment  accounts. 

Finally,  the  President  has  called  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Na- 
tion's leading  commercial  banks  to  seize 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  lower  prevail- 
ing interest  rates  which  are  at  the  high- 
est levels  in  40  years.  This  opportunity 
will  not  arise,  however,  imless  the  anti- 
Infiationary  program  of  which  this  bill 
Is  a  part  is  vigorously  carried  out,  so  that 
monetary  policy  can  be  relieved  of  the 
primary  burden  of  restraining  inflation- 
ary pressures. 

THI  THEXAT  OF  iNITJiTIOIT 

In  my  view  inflation  is  a  major 
threat  to  the  domestic  economy  at  this 
time.  This  is  a  fairly  recent  problem  for 
at  first,  expansion  took  place  with  stable 
prices.  From  1961  through  1964,  prices 
were  remarkably  stable.  The  wholesale 
price  index  changed  not  at  all  while  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  the  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  1.2  percent  a  year.  The 
situation  changed  in  1965,  however,  as 
special  factors  In  agricultural  and  raw 
materials  markets  were  reinforced  by 
the  increased  demands  placed  upon  us 
by  the  conflct  in  southeast  Asia.  In  1965, 
wholesale  prices  rose  by  2  percent  and 
consumer  prices  by  1.7  percent. 

Prices  have  risen  even  more  sharply 
In  1966.  Not  only  did  wholesale  prices 
rise  at  the  annual  rate  of  3.8  percent  in 
the  first  7  months  of  the  year  and  con- 
sumer prices  rise  at  an  annual  rate  of 
3.1  percent,  but  price  Increases  became 
more  general.  While  food  prices  con- 
tinued to  rise,  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  and  services  also  began  to  rise. 

In  the  past  18  months  the  average  size 
of  wage  settlements  In  manufacturing 
Industries  has  Increased.  In  several 
Instances  this  year,  contract  settle- 
ments have  clearly  exceeded  the  levd 


identified  as  nonlnflationary  by  the 
President's  economic  advisors.  Next  year 
there  will  be  more  major  labor-manage- 
ment negotiations.  If  prices  continue 
to  rise,  a  serious  spiral  of  rising  wages 
and  rising  prices  could  result. 

The  inflationary  pressures  now  evi- 
dent have  developed  in  spite  of  the  anti- 
inflationary  actions  which  took  effect 
earlier  this  year,  which  were  described  as 
being  moderate.  As  we  look  back,  they 
may  have  been  too  moderate.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  the  House  passed  the 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966.  This  act 
applied  graduated  withholding  to  wages 
beginning  on  May  1.  It  also  accelerated 
corporate  tax  payments  and  restored  ex- 
cise tax  rates  on  passenger  automobiles 
and  telephone  service  to  December  1965 
levels.  The  effect  of  this  act  was  to 
reduce  potential  consumer  and  Invest- 
ment spending  by  $3  billion  during  the 
remainder  of  calendar  year  1966.  The 
administrative  action  accelerating  the 
payment  by  employers  into  Government 
depositories  of  withheld  Income  taxes 
and  of  social  security  taxes  and  the  Jan- 
uary increase  in  payroll  taxes  for  social 
security  and  medical  care  reduced  con- 
sumer and  business  purchasing  power  by 
another  $7  billion.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  these  increases  totaled  $10 
billion.  This  $10  billion  was  taken  out 
of  the  economy  and,  as  I  say,  perhaps 
has  not  proven  to  be  enough. 

Such  pressures  have  also  developed  In 
spite  of  monetary  restraint.  The  sup- 
ply of  credit  has  not  been  permitted  to 
expand  as  rapidly  as  the  demand  for 
credit.  As  a  result,  interest  rates  have 
been  driven  to  their  highest  levels  hi  40 
years  and  the  expension  of  some  sectors 
of  the  money  market  has  been  severely 
curbed.  In  particular,  money  for  home 
mortgages  has  become  so  scarce  and 
mortgage  interest  rates  have  been  driven 
so  high  that  housing  starts  have  de- 
clined sharply.  In  August  the  level  of 
such  starts  was  nearly  30  percent  below 
the  average  level  of  starts  in  1965. 
Money  market  conditions  have  also  been 
cited  as  an  important  factor  in  the  dis- 
appointing performance  of  the  stock 
market. 
PRESsxnuss  m  the  capital  goods  ikiittstkiks 

As  stringent  and  as  timely  as  these 
anti-inflationary  actions  have  been,  they 
have  not  succeeded  in  moderating  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  all  sectors  of_  the 
economy.  In  particular,  business  Invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  has  con- 
tinued at  a  very  rapid  pace.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  the  Department  of  Commerce — 
Securities  Exchange  Commission  survey 
revealed  that  businessmen  planned  to 
step  up  their  spending  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  in  1966  to  $60.8  billion. 
17  percent  more  than  they  spent  in  1965. 
Not  only  does  this  represent  the  highest 
absolute  level  in  history,  It  Is  also  the 
largest  percentage  increase  in  the  pres- 
ent expansion.  The  September  survey 
shows  that  despite  high  interest  rates, 
lengthy  order  backlogs  for  machinery 
and  equipment  and  Presidential  requests 
for  moderation,  business  firms  have  not 
scaled  down  their  earlier  plans. 

The  insistent  demands  of  business  for 
new  capital  goods  have  outstripped  the 
capacity  of  the  capital  goods  Industries 
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to  produce  such  goods.  As  a  result,  new 
orders  tend  to  be  reflected  in  increases 
In  the  backlog  of  unfilled  orders  rather 
than  In  Increased  production.  For  ex- 
ample, in  July  the  volume  of  unfilled 
orders  for  machinery  and  equipment  was 
nearly  double  the  volume  of  unfilled  or- 
ders In  December  1961.  The  order  back- 
log for  metal-cutting  machine  tools  was 
over  10  months — 50  percent  longer  than 
the  length  of  the  backlog  in  July  1965. 
In  an  attempt  to  meet  demands,  capital 
goods  maniifacturers  have  employed  vir- 
tually all  available  supplies  of  skilled  la- 
bor and  industrial  capacity  and  have 
shifted  to  overtime  work.  Not  unex- 
pectedly, prices  have  risen.  In  July,  the 
Index  of  metalworking  machinery  prices 
was  a  full  6  percent  above  the  level  of 
1  year  earlier  and  the  liulex  for  gen- 
eral purpose  machinery  was  5.1  percent 
higher. 

Pressures  have  also  been  evident  lit  the 
construction  field  with  the  exception  of 
the  construction  of  owner-occupied  resi- 
dential housing.  Wage  increases  in  the 
construction  field  have  been  particularly 
marked. 

One  reason  why  the  pace  of  activity 
has  been  overheated  in  the  capital  goods 
industries  is  the  existence  of  tax  incen- 
tives— chiefly  the  investment  cre<lit — 
encouraging  such  Investment.  These 
incentives  were  introduced  at  a  time 
when  Investment  was  lagging,  tinder 
the  circiunstances,  proVW^g  the  Invest- 
ment credit  in  1962  was  a>timely  and 
necissary  action.  The  credit  is  not 
needed  now,  however,  for  the  demands 
of  the  conflict  In  southeast  Asia  pn»vlde 
a  sufficient  supplement  to  normsd  civil- 
ian demands  to  keep  the  capital  goods 
Industries  working  at  capacity  levels. 
Continuance  of  the  Investment  credit 
under  these  circumstances  merely  serves 
to  overheat  the  economy. 

TBS    SELMCrm    UCFACT    OV   THX    BILL 

This  bill  will  have  its  principal  impact 
on  the  inflationary  pressures  which  have 
developed  in  the  capital  goods  markets. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  7-percent  Investment 
credit  and  for  the  temporary  stispeiislon 
of  the  use  of  accelerated  methods  of  de- 
preciatiwi  with  respect  to  buildings- 
other  than  the  relatively  few  buildings 
eligible  for  the  Investment  credit.  The 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit  will 
apply  to  machinery  and  equipment — ac- 
celerated depreciation  wlU  continue  to  be 
available  for  such  items — ordered  or  ac- 
quired from  September  9,  1966,  through 
December  31,  1967,  with  the  important 
exception  that  the  first  $15,000  of  such 
Investment  will  continue  to  qualify  for 
the  credit.  The  suspension  of  the  accel- 
erated methods  of  depreciation  will 
apply  to  bladings  whose  construction  Is 
begun  during  the  suspension  period. 
The  suspensions  will  not  apply,  however. 
In  the  case  of  machinery  and  equipment 
or  buildings  whose  construction  was  be- 
gun before  September  9  or  which  were 
ordered  under  the  terms  of  a  contract 
binding  on  the  taxpayer  on  September  8 
and  at  all  times  thereafter.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  this  exception  later. 

Suspending  these  particular  tax  Incen- 
tives for  InTestmeat  In  machinery,  and 
egulinnent,  and  buildings  will,  in  effect, 


Increase  the  cost  of  such  items.  Ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  for  example, 
ordered  or  constructed  during  the  sus- 
pension period  will  now  cost  the  taxpayer 
from  2.4  percent  to  7.5  percent  more 
than  It  would  cost  If  he  could  sUll  claim 
the  Investment  credit.  It  Is  estimated 
that  accelerated  depreciation  on  build- 
ings has  the  effect  of  reducing  their  cost 
by  4  percent.  Following  the  siispension, 
this  cost  reduction  will  no  longer  be 
available.  These  effective  cost  Increases 
will  make  Investors  less  anxious  to  ac- 
quire capital  goods.  Marginal  invest- 
ments will  certainly  be  postponed  until 
after  the  suspension  terminates. 

When  the  suspension  period  termi- 
nates, the  existing  UmitaUcm  on  the 
amount  of  the  credit  which  may  be 
claimed  tn  any  one  taxable  year  will  be 
raised.  The  limit  Is  now  the  amoimt  of 
tax  Uablllty  up  to  $25,000  plus  25  per- 
cent of  any  liability  In  excess  of  $25,000. 
Under  this  bill,  the  limitation  beginning 
on  January  1. 1968,  will  be  the  amount  of 
the  tax  liability  up  to  $25,000  plus  50  per- 
cent of  any  liability  in  excess  of  $25,000. 
In  the  case  of  taxable  years  which  do 
not  begin  on  January  1,  1968,  the  limi- 
tation will  be  prorated  to  reflect  the  por- 
tion of  the  calendar  year  1968  which  falls 
jrithln  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year. 
This  provision  may  further  encourage 
taxpayers  to  defer  Investments  in  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  until  the  suspen- 
sion period  terminates. 

The  bill,  in  other  words,  will  have  an 
important  impact  on  a  particular  area  of 
the  economy  where  inflationary  pres- 
sures are  severe.  It  will  thereby  reinforce 
the  other  features  of  the  anti-inflationary 
program — ^Federal  expenditure  reduction 
and  measures  to  reduce  credit  strin- 
gency— which  have  a  more  general  effect 
on  the  overall  economy.  The  entire  pro- 
gram therefore  represents  a  carefully  de- 
signed approach  to  current  problems. 

THK    BILL     WILL    HAVE    AN    IMITIDIATT    IMFACI 

I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  now 
the  arguments  that  have  been  raised 
against  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  bill  will  have  a  delayed  effect. 
This  argument  focuses  on  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  deliver  items  of  capital 
equipment.  The  average  delivery  lag  is 
something  like  9  months,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  concluded  that  the  bill  would  not 
have  much  effect  for  9  months  or  a  year. 

This  argument  mistakenly  focuses  on 
the  bill's  effect  on  tax  liabilities  when  It 
ought  to  focus  on  Its  Impact  on  economic 
activity.  Equipment  is  delivered — and  It 
becomes  the  basis  for  an  investment 
credit — only  sifter  the  economic  activity 
necessary  for  its  planning,  construction, 
and  installation  is  completed. 

The  bill  will  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  new  orders  for  machinery,  equipment, 
and  buildings  because  such  material  will 
be  Ineligible  for  either  the  Investment 
credit  or.  as  the  case  may  be,  accelerated 
depreciation.  It  is  the  reduction  In 
orders  which  wUl  have  an  effect  on  the 
pace  of  economic  activity  in  the  capital 
goods  industries. 

When  the  number  of  incoming  orders 
declines,  order  backlogs  in  the  capital 
goods  Industries  will  diminish.  This  will 
encourage  producers  to  return  to  normal 


production  schedules  by  cutting  down  on 
costly  overtime  operations.  They  will 
also  reduce  orders  they  place  with  their 
suppliers.  To  the  extent  that  demand 
pressures  have  encouraged  capital  goods 
producers  to  buUd  up  inventories  smd  to 
hoard  the  available  supply  of  skilled 
workers,  this  bill  will  ease  such  condl- 
tlons — which  are  characteristic  of  an 
overheated  economy.  Producers  will  be 
reluctant  to  accimiulate  large  Inventories 
if  they  do  not  have  substantial  and  grow- 
ing order  backlogs.  In  the  same  way, 
they  will  be  reluctant  to  tolerate  wasteful 
employment  policies. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  many  of  the  statements 
of  administration  spokesmen  earlier  In 
the  year  were  based  on  the  assimiptlon 
that  suspension  of  the  credit  would  apply 
on  the  basis  on  Installations  of  equipment 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  orders.  Had 
your  committee's  bill  not  been  based  on 
orders  but  had  been  based  on  installa- 
tions, and  had  provided  an  exemption  for 
all  equipment  ordered  before  September 
9,  the  economic  Impact  of  the  bill  would 
have  been  delayed. 

THX  BILL  WILL  CONTRIBirTK  TO  MONZTART  XAS 

I  have  also  heard  It  said  that  this  bill 
will  intensify  existing  tight  money  con- 
ditions by  forcing  business  firms  to  bor- 
row even  larger  siuns  In  order  to  pay  the 
additional  cost  of  Investment  occasioned 
by  the  stispenslon  of  the  Investment 
credit  and,  In  the  case  of  buildings,  of 
accelerated  depreciation. 

On  the  contrary,  this  bill  will  help  to 
reduce  business  demands  for  funds. 
Those  Investments  which  must  be  car- 
ried through  during  the  suspension  pe- 
riod because  they  were  started  or  were 
contracted  for  prior  to  September  9,  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  bill.  Some  invest- 
ments will  be  made  without  the  invest- 
ment credit  because  they  will  continue 
to  be  profitable  despite  their  increased 
cost.  The  resulting  increased  demand 
for  money,  however,  should  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  Investments  which  will  be 
delayed  because  of  the  Increased  cost. 
A  net  reduction  in  the  demand  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  should  therefore 
be  reflected  in  a  net  reduction  in  de- 
mands for  business  loans.  This  effect 
of  the  bill  will  reinforce  the  adminis- 
tration's program  for  reducing  new  is- 
sues of  Federal  securities  In  the  long- 
term  money  markets.  On  balance,  then, 
the  program  including  the  bill  will  con- 
tribute to  a  relaxation  In  present  mon- 
etary restrictions. 

THB  riT-T.  pBOVIOa  THK  RIGHT  PRESCRIPTION  rO« 

nrrLATioN 

Some  observers  have  argued  that  we 
should  not  suspend  incentives  to  Invest- 
ment because  the  best  answer  to  infla- 
tion is  to  increase  the  economy's  capacity 
to  produce.  They  say  that  if  investment 
slows  down  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
these  tax  Incentives,  capacity  will  not 
Increase  as  rapidly  and  Inflationary 
pressures  will  get  worse. 

This  argument  may  be  valid  in  the 
long  run  but  it  overlooks  the  fact  that 
in  the  short  run  our  ability  to  produce 
hivestment  goods  is  not  unlimited.  If  we 
load  too  much  demand  (Hi  the  capacity 
available  to  produce  capital  goods  we 
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will,  In  the  short  run,  sutsceed  only  In 
overheating  the  economy  i4nd  not  In  In- 
creasing output.  Our  capital  goods  In- 
dustries are  now  working  overtime.  An 
increase  in  orders  canno(  increase  out- 
put but  can  only  put  max  pressure  on 
prices.  That  Is  why  Infljatlonary  pres- 
sures will  be  curbed  by  reducing  demand 
in  these  Industries  to  a  ]  level  more  in 
line  with  their  existing  capacity. 

THE    BILL    WILL    CONTBIBDTX  '  TO    BALANCED 
GROWTH       I 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  this  bill 
will  have  too  harsh  an  effept  on  the  econ- 
Mny,  that  it  may  contribute  to  a  leveling 
off  in  economic  activity  anjd  possibly  even 
a  downturn.  Those  who  hold  this  view- 
point with  concern  to  the  iecent  behavior 
of  one  or  two  economic  tidicators,  such 
as  the  fact  that  durable  goods  orders  de- 
clined in  August,  or  the  f  aat  that  the  Sep- 
tember Department  of  dqmmerce-SEC 
survey  did  not  indicate  Ihat  producers 
will  Increase  actual  plant  phd  equipment 
outlays  relative  to  earlier  plans. 

I  say  that  we  are  morel  Ukely  to  have 
a  recession  if  we  do  not  pais  this  bill  than 
if  we  do.  Clearly  the  buildup  in  infla- 
tionary pressures  is  the  ^minant  fea- 
ture in  the  current  economic  outlook. 
The  behavior  of  one  or  twb  economic  in- 
dicators in  a  single  montn  Is,  as  we  all 
know,  no  basis  for  diagnosiog  a  recession. 
While  business  plant  ajid  equipment 
plans  in  September  were  ib  higher  than 
they  were  earlier  in  the  year  they  re- 
mained at  a  very  high  l^Vel,  and  may 
have  been  restrained  by  the  fact  that  the 
equipment  industries  simjjly  cannot  de- 
liver the  equipment  any  faster. 

I  think  it  is  far  more  imt»ortant  to  con- 
cern ourselves  with  the  fact  that  once 
inflationary  pressures  are  UUowed  to  get 
out  of  control  they  usually  produce  dis- 
tortions in  the  economy  that  bring  on  a 
recession.  An  overexuber^nt  boom  is  al- 
most always  followed  by  a  bust.  Many 
recent  economic  developibents  are  im- 
comfortably  similar  to  the  type  of  ex- 
cesses which  have  so  often  in  the  past 
preceded  a  downturn — foi'  example,  the 
prevelance  of  the  highest^  Interest  rates 
since  1929,  the  sharp  decline  hi  the  con- 
struction of  owner-occupied  residential 
housing,  and  the  boom  \in.  plant  and 
equipment  spending.  I  personally  am 
concerned  that  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  will  accelerate  to  the  point 
where  it  can  no  longer  be  sustained.  It 
is  currently  estimated  for  example,  that 
our  manufacturing  capacity  will  increase 
by  7  percent  this  year  while  the  econ- 
omy's real  rate  of  growthl— that  is,  cor- 
rected for  price  changes-ltrtll  be  some- 
where between  4  and  5  liercent.  Once 
investment  creates  excess  capacity,  there 
»*1  be  a  reaction  which  will  last  imtil 
demand  catches  up  with  supply  poten- 
tial. 

TBS  TERMINATION    DATE   IS|  HOT  VROZKN 

Before  leaving  this  polrit.  I  also  want 
to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  date  set  down  in  this  bill  for  termi- 
nating the  suspension,  December  31, 1967, 
cannot  be  moved  up  if  conditions  war- 
rant. That  is,  if  the  inteiWlty  of  the  de- 
fense effort  in  Vietnam  should  diminish 
unexpectedly,  or  some  other  similar  event 
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should  occur,  we  in  Congress  can  decide 
to  terminate  the  suspension  period  a  few 
months  early.  Your  committee  has  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  oppose  such  a  measure  if 
they  were  convinced  conditions  war- 
ranted It. 

THE  INVESTMENT  CREDIT  WILL  REMAIN  IN  THX 
TAX  CODE 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  some 
people  feel  suspension  of  the  Investment 
credit  is  simply  a  backdoor  approach  to 
repealing  It  entirely.  I  want  to  assure 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  your 
committee  has  no  intention  of  repealing 
the  Investment  credit  or  permanently 
prohibiting  the  use  of  accelerated  meth- 
ods of  depreciation  with  respect  to  new 
buildings.  We  view  the  suspension  as  an 
extraordinary  measure  related  to  the 
special  economic  situation  we  now  flnd 
ourselves  in;  namely,  that  the  material 
needs  of  a  major  defense  effort  are  placed 
upon  us  at  a  time  when  the  economy  is 
operating  at  full  emplojonent. 

Your  committee's  determination  that 
the  suspension  will  be  only  temporary  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  amended 
the  Investment  credit  provisions  to  Im- 
prove their  operation  once  the  suspen- 
sion period  Is  terminated.  In  the  first 
place,  this  bill  hicreases  the  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  hivestment  credit  that 
may  be  claimed  In  any  one  taxable  year, 
as  I  have  previously  explained.  In  the 
second  place,  the  bill  extends  the  period 
of  time  in  which  any  credits  earned  dur- 
ing a  taxable  year  which  remain  un- 
used— as  a  resiilt  of  the  limit  I  just  re- 
ferred to — can  be  carried  over  for  use  in 
another  taxable  year.  Presently,  imused 
credits  may  be  carried  back  to  the  3  prior 
taxable  years  and,  if  not  used  up  in  this 
way.  carried  forward  to  the  succeeding  5 
taxable  years.  Your  committee's  bill  ex- 
tends the  carryforward  period  from  5 
years  to  7  years. 

THE  BILL   WILL   NOT  WEAKEN   THE  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS 

Another  criticism  leveled  at  this  bill 
Is  that  it  will  weaken  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  slowing  the  pace  of  moderniza- 
tion. We  must,  of  course,  modernize  our 
production  facilities  to  remain  in  the 
race  for  world  markets. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  siispension 
provided  in  this  bill  will  only  last  16 
months.  The  country's  International 
position  wUl  not  be  weakened  in  such 
short  period.  Moreover,  the  short-run 
Impact  of  the  bill  may  even  strengthen 
the  balance  of  payments.  I  say  this  be- 
cause li  is  obvious  that  in  certain  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  lines,  present  de- 
mand pressures  have  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease hi  Imports.  Domestic  Investors 
have  turned  to  foreign  sources  of  supply 
because  of  the  length  of  order  backlogs. 
At  the  same  time.  Increases  In  prices 
fostered  by  overly  strong  demand  ocmdi- 
tlons  have  discouraged  exports.  This 
bill  wUl  promote  a  reduction  in  Imports 
and  help  to  perserve  existing  export 
markets. 

THE  BILL  IS  WORKABLE 

Finally,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
argument  to  the  effect  that  this  bill 
raises  administrative  probl^ns  that  are 


too  difficult  to  solve  in  a  manner  that  is 
fair  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  members  of 
your  committee  worked  hard  on  this  bill 
to  make  sure  that  It  would  be  both  fair 
and  workable.  We  recognized  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  deny  the  investment 
credit  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  accelerated 
depreciation,  to  items  which  the  tax- 
payer was  committed  to  purchase  or 
construct  before  he  knew  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  these  tax  Incentives  would 
be  suspended.  That  Is  why  we  exempted 
such  Items  from  the  impact  of  this  bill. 

To  make  the  bill  both  fair  and  adminis- 
tratively feasible,  we  have  specified  that 
if  over  50  percent  of  an  item  is  either 
under  construction  or  on  order  under  the 
terms  of  a  contract  binding  on  the  tax- 
payer at  the  time  the  suspension  period 
went  mto  effect,  then  the  entire  equipped 
building  or  piece  of  machinery  would 
qualify  for  the  investment  or,  where 
applicable,  accelerated  depreciation. 
This  rule  Is  fair  to  a  taxpayer  who 
had  not  actually  contracted  to  pur- 
chase all  the  equipment  which  is  obvi- 
ously needed  to  complete  an  item  whose 
construction  or  acquisition  he  was 
committed  to  complete  on  September  8. , 
At  the  same  time,  the  50-percent  test 
provides  a  workable  administrative  rule. 

There  are  other  rules  covering  such 
special  situations  as  lease  arrangements 
and  the  committee  report  spells  out  in 
some  detail  the  nature  of  a  binding  con- 
tract. These  rules  are  summarized  In 
material  which  I  shall  ask  to  be  included 
in  the  Record  following  the  text  of  my 
remarks. 

The  exclusion  of  up  to  $15,000  of  in- 
vestment during  the  suspension  period 
will  help  to  make  the  biU  fair  and  work- 
able. It  will  mean  that  small  business- 
men. Including  many  farmers,  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  suspension.  Such 
businessmen  would  probably  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  the  administra- 
tive provisions  of  the  bill. 

We  beUeve  that  the  blU  Is  so  drawn 
that  there  will  be  no  question  about  the 
status  of  most  investment  property.  It 
wiU  either  be  clear  that  It  Is  suspension- 
period  property  which  is  to  be  denied  the 
Investment  credit  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
building,  accelerated  depreciation,  or 
that  it  is  not  to  be  denied  these  tax  bene- 
fits. The  number  of  borderline  cases,  al- 
though they  are  apt  to  receive  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  attention,  will  not. 
In  the  final  analysis,  be  any  larger  or  any 
more  difficult  than  the  number  of  bor- 
derline cases  in  any  similar  tax  change. 

To  say  that  we  should  not  change  a 
provision  in  the  tax  code  even  though 
such  a  change  woiUd  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest simply  because  It  raises  adminis- 
trative problems  Is  to  say  that  once  en- 
acted, a  provision  can  never  be  changed. 
Congress  cannot  accept  such  an  argu- 
ment. 

CONCLXrSION 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  once 
more  that  this  bill  is  simply  one  part  of 
a  larger  program  to  restrain  Inflation  and 
ease  existing  monetary  restrictions.  We 
cannot  Ignore  the  problem  of  moimtlng 
Inflationary  pressures.   This  bUl  and  the 
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PTOgram  It  Is  related  to  provide  effective 
action.    I  therefore  urge  its  passage. 
S-uMMAKT  or  Provisions  or  HJl.  17007 

A.  8XTSPXN8ION  OT  THX  INVISTICKMT  CBttXT 

i.  The  general  rvte 

The  blU  temporarily  suspends  the  Invest- 
ment credit  for  the  period  from  September 
9,  19M,  throiigh  December  31,  1867. 
2.  Sxoeptlona 

The  suspension  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  Investments  up  to  $16,000  made  by  a  tax- 
payer or  a  business  during  the  suspension 
period. 

An  exception  Is  also  made — so  the  suspen- 
sion will  not  apply — for  property  acquired  or 
constructed  pursuant  to  a  contract  binding 
on  the  taxpayer  at  all  times  after  the  begin- 
ning <tf  the  suspension  period. 
3.  Effect  of  suspension  on  credit  Hmttation 

Investments  for  which  no  credit  Is  allow- 
able, because  they  represent  acquisitions  or 
orders  during  the  suspension  period,  lower 
the  mevxlmum  limitation  with  respect  to 
which  credits  may  be  claimed  for  Invest- 
ments for  the  year  Involved  and  In  that  way 
decrease  the  amount  of  other  Investments 
for  which  a  credit  may  be  taken  during  the 
year — either  In  the  form  of  investments  made 
during  the  year  or  as  carryovers  from  other 
years.  Credits  which  are  unused  as  a  result 
of  this  provision  may  be  carried  over  and 
used  In  other  taxable  years. 

B.    STTSFSNSIOir    Or    ACCXLXaATKD    OKPSaOATIOIV 
on    BITILDXMaa 

1 .  The  genial  rule 
The  bill  also  suspends  the  use  of  accel- 
erated methods  of  depredation  with  req>ect 
to  buildings  (other  than  those  eligible  for 
the  investment  credit)  which  are  constructed 
or  ordered  during  the  suspension  period.  De- 
predation on  these  buildings  will  therefore 
have  to  be  computed  under  the  straight  line 
method  or  the  declining  balance  method  at 
a  rate  1^  times  the  applicable  straight  line 
«ate  (or  under  some  other  method  which  pro- 
vides a  similar  reasonable  allowance  for  de- 
preciation). The  double  declining  balance 
method  and  the  sum  of  the  years — digits 
methods  will  not  be  available  at  any  time  in 
the  future  for  buildings  constructed  or  or- 
dered during  the  suspension  period.  (This 
Is  due  to  the  operation  of  existing  law  which 
provides  that  these  accelerated  depreciation 
methods  are  available  to  new  assets  only. 

2.  Xxoepttona 
As  In  the  case  of  the  investment  credit, 
an  exception  is  provided  for  buildings  whose 
construction  was  begun  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  suspension  period  or  whose  construction 
was  contracted  for  under  the  terms  of  a 
contract  binding  on  the  taxpayer  before  the 
start  of  the  suspension  period. 

O.  XUU8  COMMON  TO  THX  STTBI'KNSIONS  OF  TBI 
IHVUIiMZirr  CKDIT  AND  OF  ACCKLXXSnD 
DKFSBCIATION 

J.  Suspension  period  property 
As  noted,  the  investment  credit  and  the 
use  of  accelerated  depreciation  methods  are 
not  to  be  denied  in  the  case  of  property 
whose  physical  construction  was  begun  be- 
fore September  8,  1966.  Nor  are  they  to  be 
denied  with  respect  to  property  constructed 
or  acquired  pursuant  to  a  contract  whleh 
was  binding  on  the  taxpayer  at  the  doae  at 
September  8,  1860,  and  at  all  times  there- 
after. 

2.  Equipped  building  rule 

In  the  case  of  a  building  constructed  or 
equipped  purstiant  to  a  plan  drawn  \xp  be- 
tore  the  suspension  period  and  not  sOb- 
stantlally  modified  during  the  period,  the 
Investment  credit  or  the  use  of  accelerated 
methods  of  depreciation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  not  to  be  denied  if  more  than  60  percent 
(determined  on  the  basis  of  coat)  of  tbe 
dejirectoble  property  maMng  up  the  equipped 


buUding  U  attributable  to  Items  whose 
construction  was  begun  before  September 
9.  1966,  plus  which  were  ordered  under  con- 
tracts binding  on  the  taxpayer  on  and  after 
September  8.  1966.  Where  an  "eqiilpped 
building"  qiiallfles  under  this  rule  for  the 
Investment  credit  or  for  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  one  or  the  other  of 
these  provisions  (depending  on  the  type  of 
asset)  Is  also  to  be  available  for  Incidental 
appurtenances  located  outside  the  building 
which  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
the  equipped  building. 
3.  Machinery  or  equipment  completion  rules 

(a)  Oeneral  rule:  The  Investment  credit 
is  not  to  be  denied  to  a  machine  or  a  piece 
of  equipment,  including  any  parts  or  com- 
I>onents  necessary  to  make  the  equipment 
a  functioning  unit.  If  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  machine  or  piece  of  equipment 
was  on  order  vmder  the  terms  of  a  contract 
binding  on  the  taxpayer  on  and  after  Sep- 
tember 8,  1966. 

(b)  Certain  taxpayers  who  regularly  as- 
semble or  produce  their  own  machinery  or 
eqxilpment:  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who 
reg\ilarly  manufactures  or  assembles  ma- 
chinery or  equipment  for  his  own  use,  the 
Investment  credit  is  to  continue  to  be  avail- 
able with  respect  to  machinery  or  equipment 
he  manufactures  or  assembles  for  his  own 
use  after  September  8,  1966.  provided  the 
taxpayer  had  more  than  50  percent  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  cost)  of  the  parts 
and  components  of  the  piece  of  machinery 
or  equipment  on  hand,  or  on  order  under 
the  terms  of  a  contract  binding  on  the 
taxpayer,  on  that  date. 

4.  Leases  where  transfers  are  made  to 

financiers 

The  Investment  credit  or  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated methods  of  depreciation,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Is  not  to  be  denied  where  a 
p>erson  who  is  a  party  to  a  contract  binding 
on  and  after  September  8,  1966,  transfers 
either  the  rights  to  the  contract  (or  the  prop- 
erty to  which  the  contract  relates)  to  an- 
other person  as  part  of  a  financing  transac- 
tion In  which  a  party  to  the  contract  re- 
tains the  right  to  use  the  property  under 
a  long-term  lease. 

5.  Certain  leases  invoivirig  third  parties 
The  investment  credit  or  the  use  of  ac- 
celerated methods  of  depreciation,  as  the 
case  may  be  (subjest  to  certain  limitations) 
is  not  to  be  denied  to  property  con- 
structed or  acquired  under  the  terms  of  a 
lease  agreement  entered  Into  before  Sep- 
tember 9,  1966,  provided  the  agreement 
obligates  the  lessee  or  lessor  to  construct  or 
acquire  such  property. 

6.  Rules  where  property  Is  transferred  at 
death,  etc. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  property  trans- 
ferred at  death  or  In  certain  other  trans- 
actions (generally  those  In  which  the  trans- 
feree assumes  the  transferor's  basis  In  the 
property)  Is  to  have  the  same  status  In  the 
bands  of  the  transferee  as  It  had  In  the 
hands  of  the  transferor  with  respect  to  any 
binding  contracts,  etc. 

D.  THK  BXLAZATIOM  OF  CESTAUf  UMTIB  ON  THX 
IMVnfl'MXNT  CXB>IT 

1.  Increase  in  percentage  limitation 

The  bill  also  provides  that,  effective  for 
taxable  yean  beginning  after  the  end  of  the 
suspension  period  (Dec.  SI,  1967),  the 
amount  of  Investment  credit  which  may  be 
^»i^iiir>a«i  In  any  taxable  year  is  to  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  entire  tax  liability  up 
to  $26,000  pliu  50  percent  of  any  tax  liability 
over  tZS.OOO  instead  of  $36,000  plus  25  per- 
cent o(  any  tax  liability  over  $26,000  as  Is 
provided  by  present  law. 

i.  Provision  of  a  7'Vear  carry  forward 
The  bill  also  extends  the  period  in  which 
unused  Inveetment  credits  may  be  carried 


forward  to  7  years  (presently  It  Is  6  years). 
In  the  latter  case,  the  extended  carryforward 
period  generally  will  be  eftectlve  with  respect 
to  carryovers  from  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1961. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  a  number  of 
technical  problems  In  connection  with 
the  bill  which,  I  believe,  for  the  most 
part,  are  explained  in  the  committee  re- 
port. It  occurred  to  me  that  It  might  be 
useful  to  the  Members  if  I  were  to  sum- 
marize at  this  point  some  of  what  seems 
to  me  the  most  important  rules  as  out- 
lined in  the  committee  report: 

1.  WREN  CONSTStrCTION  BKdNS  ON  A 

VDZLDINO 

Physical  construction  of  a  building  be- 
gins for  purposes  of  the  bill  when  actual 
work  on  it  commences — that  is,  when 
work  commences  on  the  digging  of  the 
footings  of  a  building  or  the  driving  of 
foundation  piles  into  the  ground.  Pre- 
liminary work,  such  as  clearing  a  site, 
test  drilling  to  determine  soil  conditions, 
or  excavation  to  change  the  contour  of 
the  land — as  distinct  from  excavation  for 
footings — does  not  constitute  the  begin- 
ning of  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  a  building. 

2.  WHIN  CON8TEUCTION  BKdNS  ON  A 

MACHINE 

In  the  case  of  a  machine  or  equip- 
ment, construction  does  not  begin  when 
parts  or  components  of  the  machine  or 
equipment  are  purchased.  Moreover, 
construction  does  not  begin  on  the  ma- 
chine or  equipment  when  processing  or 
assembly  of  a  part  or  com[x>nent  of  a 
machine  begins.  In  this  latter  case, 
construction  has  begun  only  on  the  part 
or  component  involved  and  not  on  the 
entire  machine.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  a  construction  of  a  transistor  to 
be  used  in  a  computer,  the  beginning  of 
construction  of  the  transistor  does  not 
mean  that  construction  has  begun  on  the 
computer. 

3.  A  CONTSACT  MAT  BX  BtNDtNO  EVZN  THOUGH 
THX  PRICK  IB  DETE8  MINED  ATTER  SEFTEMBEl 
S,  1966 

A  contract  may  be  considered  binding 
on  a  taxpayer  even  though  the  price  of 
the  item  to  be  acquired  under  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  determined  at  a  later  date. 

4.  A  CONTRACT  MAT  BX  BXNDtNO  XVKN  IT  SUB- 
JKCT  TO  CONDmONS  ON  OR  AnXB  SBPTEM- 
B^  8 

A  contract  may  be  considered  binding 
on  a  taxpayer  even  though  the  contract 
contains  conditions  the  occurrence  of 
which  are  imder  the  control  of  a  person 
not  a  party  to  the  contract.  Similarly, 
where  a  contract  contains  a  condition 
which  is  under  the  control  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract  and  this  party  is 
obligated — either  by  the  specific  terms  of 
the  contract  itself  or  by  operation  of 
State  law — to  use  his  best  efforts  to  secure 
the  occurrence  of  the  condition,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  condition  in  the  contract 
does  not  prevent  the  contract  from  being 
one  which  Is  binding  on  the  taxpayer. 

8.  A  CONTRACT  MATcBX  BINDINQ  EVEN  tf  THJ 
TAXPATIB  CAN  MAKE  MINOR  MODIFICATIONS 

A  contract  may  be  considered  binding 
on  a  taxpayer  even  though  the  taxpayer 
has  the  right  under  the  contract  to  make 
minor  modifications  as  to  the  details  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  contract. 
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A  contract  which  limits  lie  damages  to 
be  recovered,  In  the  event  of  a  breach 
by  the  purchaser,  to  thd  amount  of  a 
deposit  or  to  liquidated  damages  is  not 
a  binding  contract  if  the  deposit  or  the 
liquidated  damages  are  nominal  in 
amount.  In  determining  whether  a  de- 
posit, or  liquidated  damages,  or  the 
amount  paid  for  an  optii^n  Is  nominal, 
the  size  of  the  deposit,  and  so  forth,  rela- 
tive to  the  contract  price  df  the  property 
which  is  the  subject  mattisr  of  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  taken  Into  account.  If  the 
deposits,  and  so  forth,  are  a  significant 
portion  of  the  price  of  the  item,  the  con- 
tract may  be  a  binding  contract. 

1.  A  CONTRACT  IN  WHICH  tSE  ORDER  MAT 
BE  CANCELED  WITHIN  A  ^ECITIED  PERIOD 
OP    TIME  ' 

Where  an  order  for  tfan  purchase  of 
property  may  be  canceled  by  the  pur- 
chaser within  a  specified  period  of  time, 
such  as  90  days,  the  order  is  a  contract 
binding  on  the  purchaser  if  the  period  of 
time  had  expired  before  September  9. 
1966,  or  had  been  terminated  by  partial 
performance  with  the  buyer's  consent. 

S.    THK    XQUTPPED     BUlUIQfO    RULB 


The  equipped  buUdlng  I  rule  provided 
In  the  bill  provides  that  the  Investment 
credit  or  accelerated  depreciation  is  to 
be  available  with  respect  to  the  com- 
pleted building,  the  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  it,  and  also  inci- 
dental machinery,  equipment,  and  struc- 
tures adjacent  to  the  building — referred 
to  as  appurtenances — wh|oh  are  neces- 
sary to  the  planned  use  of  the  building, 
where  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

Rrst,  the  construction,  or  reconstruc- 
tion or  erection,  or  acquisition  of  the 
building,  machinery,  and  equipment  was 
pursuant  to  a  specific  plan  of  a  taxpayer 
in  existence  on  September  8,  1966;  and 

Second,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
adjusted  basis  of  the  building  and  the 
equipment  and  machinery  to  be  used  in 
it,  as  contemplated  by  the  plan,  is  at- 
tributable to  property  on  which  either 
construction  has  begim  before  Septem- 
ber 9  or  which  was  acquired  or  under 
binding  order  before  September  9. 

In  applying  this  rule,  thei  machinery  or 
equipment  ordered  or  constructed  before 
that  date  which  is  to  be  token  into  ac- 
count in  applying  the  50-percent  test  is 
to  include  essential  parts  dr  components 
ordered  subsequentiy  whieh,  imder  the 
special  machinery  and  eqiuipment  rule, 
are  to  be  eligible  for  the  investment 
credit.  IT 

*'    UACHINERT     AND    ■QTTIPMziir    OOMFLKTIOM 
RULE — GENXRALBVU 

In  the  case  of  a  piece  of  ftiachinery  or 
e<iulpment  the  special  rule  provides  that 
where  more  than  50  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed basis  of  the  completed  machine  is 
attributable  to  parts  and  components 
which  were  on  hand  or  i?ere  acquired 
pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  in  effect 
on  September  8, 1966,  then  any  additional 
parts  and  components  necessary  to  make 
^  piece  of  machinery  or  equipment  a 
functioning  imit  are  to  te  treated  as 
property  which  Is  eligible  fbr  the  invest- 
ment credit. 


10.    MACHINiaT    AND    BQTTIPMXNT    OOMPLVnON 
RCL.K  FOR  TAXPATKRS  WHO  BXTIU)  THXIS  OWN 

EQUIPMENT 

The  bill  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  who  regularly  assembles  or 
otherwise  produces  pieces  of  machinery 
or  equipment  for  his  own  use,  any  piece 
of  machinery  or  equipment  which  he  as- 
sembles or  otherwise  produces  for  him- 
self out  of  parts  and  components  more 
than  50  percent — ^based  on  cost — of  which 
he  had  on  hand  on  September  8,  or  ac- 
quired under  a  binding  contract  in  effect 
on  that  date,  are  to  be  treated  as  eligible 
for  the  investment  credit. 

11.  LEASES    ARBANGEO    FOB    FINANCINC 

The  types  of  arrangements  which  are 
covered  by  this  provision  are  as  follows: 

First,  cases  where  the  user  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  or  building  has  a 
binding  contract  to  purchase  machinery 
and  equipment  or  a  building  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1966,  and  subsequently  transfers 
the  contract  to  purchase  the  property  to 
a  financial  institution  but  leases  back 
from  the  financial  institution,  imder  a 
long-term  lease,  the  right  to  use  the 
property; 

Second,  cases  where  a  business  has  a 
binding  contract  on  September  8,  1966, 
to  purchase  machinery,  equipment,  or  a 
building,  and  subsequent  to  that  time  ob- 
tains delivery  of  the  property,  immedi- 
ately— before  using  it — transfers  it  to  a 
financial  institution,  and  leases  the 
property  back  imder  a  long-term  lease 
agreement;  and 

Third,  cases  where  a  business  has  en- 
tered into  long-term  letise  arrangements 
with  a  builder  or  supplier  of  machinery, 
equipment,  or  buildings  before  Septem- 
ber 9,  1966,  and  the  builder  or  supplier 
subsequent  to  that  time  sells  the  property 
Involved  to  a  financial  institution  subject 
to  the  lease  arrangement  refeired  to. 

12.  UCASKS  INVOLVING  THIRD  PARTIES 

Your  committee's  bill  provides  that 
where  a  binding  lease  or  contract  Is  in 
effect  on  September  8, 1966,  under  which 
a  lessor  or  lessee,  or  both,  is  obligated  to 
construct,  reconstruct,  or  erect,  or  ac- 
quire machinery,  equipment,  or  a  build- 
ing which  is  specified  in  a  lease  or  con- 
tract, then  any  property  constructed  un- 
der such  a  lease  or  contract  is  not  to  be 
denied  the  investment  credit  or  acceler- 
ated depreciation,  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  provision  in  the  case  of  lessees  ap- 
plies only  to  those  who  had  leases  on 
September  8,  1966.  However,  in  cases 
where  a  project  includes  property,  in 
addition  to  that  covered  by  a  specific 
lease  agreement,  the  rule  specified  above 
Is  to  apply  to  this  other  property  only 
if  the  binding  leases  and  contracts  in 
effect  on  September  8,  1966.  cover  real 
property  representing  at  least  a  quarter 
of  the  entire  project.  This  Is  to  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  rental  value 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  project. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  number  of  us  In  considering  initially 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1964  were  con- 
cerned about  supporting  that  proposal 


until  we  had  some  concrete  assurance  of 
restraint  on  expenditures.  Those  assur- 
ances were  forthcoming  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  message  of  1964,  and  many 
of  us  voted  for  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

We  are  now,  1*;  seems  to  me,  faced  with 
a  similar  situation.  At  least  some  of  us 
in  this  chamber  are  concerned  about  our 
votes  today  because  of  the  fact  that  22 
days  have  elapsed  since  September  8,  suid 
we  have  no  information  whatever  about 
the  $1.5  billion  of  expenditure  reduc- 
tion supposedly  ordered  by  the  President 
or  the  $3  billion  of  expenditure  reduc- 
tion which  he  will  eventually  order. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
Ueman that  he  need  have  no  grounds 
of  concern  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  done. 
At  least  $3  billion  is  going  to  be  knocked 
out  of  whatever  expenditure  total  the 
Congress  makes  available.  The  regret- 
table thing  is  that  we  were  not  satisfied 
here  with  the  very  high  level  of  spending 
on  the  domestic  front  set  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  We  had  to  up  it,  and  on 
many  occasions  when  we  did  so,  most  of 
us  voted  for  the  increase. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  As  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Arkansas 
knows,  I  have  not  been  one  of  those. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  not  checked 
your  record,  but  I  must  plead  with 
others  that  I  have  voted  for  some  of  those 
increases,  like  aid  to  impficted  areas 
and  the  school  milk  fimd,  because  I 
thought  they  were  good  programs. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Committtee  on  Ways  and  Means 
have  any  information  on  the  $1.5  billion 
in  cuts  already  ordered? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  we  do  have.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  told 
the  committee  that  about  70  percent  of 
the  $iy2  billion,  or  first  slice,  represents 
delays  and  postponements  of  construc- 
tion or  other  capital  investment  con- 
tract awards.  He  indicated  that  Fed- 
eral construction,  grants-in-aid,  and 
loans  are  also  involved.  He  Informed  the 
committee  that  this  represented  about 
10  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  for 
construction.  He  also  indicated  that 
this  would  have  a  larger  impact  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole  than  this  particular 
sum  of  money  because  part  of  these  funds 
represents  grants-in-aid  to  States  and 
local  governments  and  if  the  Federal 
contributions  sire  not  made,  the  State 
and  local  contributions  also  are  unlikely 
to  be. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Can  the  genUe- 
man give  us  any  specifics? 

Mr.  MTTiT»S.  I  do  not  want  to  know 
the  specifics  of  particular  projects,  be- 
cause I  am  satisfied  they  niight  cut  out 
something  I  do  not  want  them  to  cut  out. 
If  I  knew  something  about  the  projects,  I 
might  try  to  stop  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  shield? 

Mr.  Mn.IiS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  have  wanted  very  much  to 
vote  for  something  that  will  have  at  least 
the  psychological  impact  this  bill  will 
have,  at  first  I  was  very  much  afraid  that 
I  would  not  be  able  to  do  so,  because  it 
might  have  an  adverse  Impact  upon  the 
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agricultural  industry  and  small  business 
to  a  greater  extent  than  It  would  do  good. 
About  15  of  us,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
from  the  Midwest  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  were  very  concerned  about  this  and 
talked  to  the  gentleman  and  members 
of  the  committee  about  it.  It  would  have 
caused  an  immediate  reduction  in  farm 
machinery  sales,  cost  farmers,  and  re- 
sxilted  in  a  layoff  at  some  farm  machin- 
ery plants.  It  also  would  have  too  greatly 
affected  some  other  small  business  in- 
cluding the  tool  and  die  business. 

I  take  this  time  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  having  worked  out  a  way 
to  overcome  this  problem  and  at  the 
same  time  to  have  a  good  bill,  and  that 
is  by  providing  for  the  $15,000  exemption 
in  purchases. 

Mr  MILLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  $15,000  exception  applies 
across  the  board.  Every  company  that 
makes  an  Investment  during  the  suspen- 
sion period  gets  up  to  $15,000,  or  what- 
ever the  total  of  ills  investments  might 
be  if  lesser.  If  a  company  Invests  $100.- 
000,  it  still  gets  an  exemption  of  $15,000. 
If  it  makes  a  $10,000  investment,  of 
course  it  gets  7  percent  of  the  total 
$10,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  simply 
in  reference  to  the  colloquy  which  was 
going  on  between  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, in  respect  to  expendltiu-er,,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  was  saying 
that  the  cut  would  be  from  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figures.  I  am  referring  to 
the  congressional  appropriation  bills.  It 
is  true — and  I  am  reading  from  page  47 
of  the  budget  presented  in  January. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ask  his  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  going  to.  I  am 
leading  up  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
Mr.  MHiUS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  minute. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri.   

Mr.  CURTIS.  New  authority  recom- 
mended is  $121.9  billion,  wliich  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out  the  Congress  has 
increased  by  about  $114.7  billion  carry- 
over power  to  spend.  Is  this  $3  billion 
going  to  be  cut  out  of  that  too? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  be  cut  out  of 
the  total  of  whatever  expenditures  re- 
late to  the  fimds  Congress  makes  avail- 
able to  be  spent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  President  has 
not  given  us  any  estimate  of  what  he 
is  going  to  spend,  has  he?  So  we  do 
not  know  about  the  $3  blUion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  a  part  of  the  program 
which  includes  this  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent has  agreed  publicly  to  his  state- 
ment to  reduce  by  $3  billion  whatever 
level  of  spending  relates  to  the  appro- 
priation bills  Congress  approves. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  knows  that 
Congress  doe«  not  set  the  level  of  spend- 
ing.   We  generally  only  give  the  Fred- 


dent  the  power  to  spend.    He  alone  sets 
the  level  of  spending. 

Mr.  MILLS.  However,  there  is  a  level 
of  spending  which  the  Budget  Bureau 
can  determine  only  after  we  finish  with 
the  appropriation  bills.  Whatever  ex- 
penditure total  we  give  him  in  this  man- 
ner, he  will  reduce  by  $3  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  no  evidence 
from  the  hearings  of  what  level  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  in  mind,  so  how  do  we  know 
where  the  $3  billion  will  be  from? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  President  gets  criti- 
cized for  various  things.  Every  Presi- 
dent does.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
must  be  said  about  the  present  occupant 
of  the  White  House:  He  has  ended  up 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  during 
which  he  has  been  President  with  a  lot 
less  deficit  than  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  further  observation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  up  until  September  1965  I  praised 
the  President  for  this  record. 

Mr.  IXLLLS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
did. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Beginning  in  September 
1965,  the  thing  changed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  figures  are  clear,  that  it 
was  on  that  date  the  spending  level  began 
to  rise  more  sharply.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease, I  believe,  has  been  for  Vietnam. 
Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield,  and  will  the  gentle- 
man take  some  additional  time? 

Mr.  MILIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes,  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  usual  masterful  ex- 
planation of  this  bill.  I  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  type  of  measure 
before  the  House. 

There  is  one  factor  in  the  bill,  as  I 
understand  it,  which  is  a  change  In  the 
rapid  acceleration  depreciation,  which 
either  the  gentleman  did  not  explain  or, 
if  he  did,  the  explanation  of  which  I 
missed. 

Mr.  MILLB.  What  we  have  done  in 
that  respect,  very  briefly,  is  to  suspend 
for  the  same  period  of  time  that  we  sus- 
pend the  7 -percent  investment  credit  the 
use  of  accelerated  methods  of  deprecia- 
tion with  respect  to  buildings.  These 
were  the  accelerated  methods  written 
into  law  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
In  1954.  They  give  the  taxpayer  the 
right  to  depreciate  property  under  the 
200-percent  declining  balance  method 
and  the  siun  of  the  years — digits  meth- 
od. However,  these  methods  are  avail- 
able only  for  new  pn^serty  in  the  hands 
of  the  original  user. 

We  do  preserve,  however,  the  150-per- 
cent declining  balance  method  wliich  is 
applicable  under  existing  law  to  old  as 
well  as  new  structures.  That  Is.  under 
present  law,  if  someone  buys  from  an- 
other person  who  has  used  the  property 
he  could  get  150  percent  declining  bal- 
ance depreciation,  but  if  he  built  a  new 
building  he  might  take  as  much  as  200 
percent  declining  balance  depreciation 


under  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 
Under  this  suspension  he  would  get  only 
the  150-percent  rate  on  new  property 
constructed  or  ordered  during  the  sus- 
pension period.  There  would  be  no  ef- 
fect on  the  150-percent  declining 
balance  depreciation  which  will  continue 
to  be  available  even  though  this  prop- 
erty is  transferred  during  the  suspension 
period. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  discuss  the  problem 
of  a  businessman  whose  place  of  business 
is  l)eing  taken  by  condemnation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
discuss  that  during  the  consideration  of 
the  rule. 

There  is  no  special  provision  here  for 
a  person  who  loses  property  as  the  result 
of  condemnation.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  whenever  a  State  takes 
property  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral tax  law  for  a  forgiveness  of  the  capi- 
tal gsdn  that  he  would  otherwise  have  to 
pay  taxes  on  in  connection  with  tliat 
property,  provided  he  reinvests  in  similar 
property  within  a  limited  period  of  time 
and  meets  certain  other  conditions.  That 
gives  the  taxpayer,  in  a  condemnation 
suit,  about  as  good  a  break  as  we  could 
give. 

We  did  not  in  this  bill  also  give  him 
the  right  to  use  the  1954  code  accelerated 
depreciation  methods  with  respect  to  any 
replacement  property  he  acquired  during 
the  suspension  period. 

Mr.  OI£ON  of  Mirmesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemaii  from  Mirmesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  want  to 
point  out  the  very  important  argxunent 
the  distinguished  chairman  mEuie  when 
he  pointed  out  that  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce capital  goods  has  gone  to  the  point 
it  can  outstrip  demand.  When  the  point 
arises  it  has.  It  is  very  dangerous.  The 
cussing  the  rvde,  that  we  have  no  fear  of 
argimient  was  made,  when  we  were  dis- 
inflation if  we  can  produce  enough  goods 
to  meet  demand. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  longrun  ar- 
gument, but  we  can  have  an  inflationary 
situation  in  the  short  run  when  we  try 
to  Increase  our  capacity  too  quickly- 
Moreover,  if  the  increase  in  capacity  con- 
tinues to  far  outstrip  the  4-  to  5-percent 
normal  growth  that  we  have,  we  are 
bound  to  reach  a  period  of  time  In  which 
there  is  overcapacity.  This  can  have  se- 
rious economic  effects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

This  excess  capacity  would  then  have 
to  be  less  than  fully  utilized  until  de- 
mand caught  up  with  it. 

We  are  talking  here  about  the  short 
run.  I  would  agree  with  everything  said 
if  we  were  repealing  these  provisions. 
The  long-range  situation  then  would  w 
an  Important  factor  to  take  Into  account 
Mr.  OUSON  of  Minnesota.  I  wish  to 
say  I  do  agree  with  the  chairman,   i 


merely  wanted  to  empha^ze  the  point, 
because  it  is  an  appealing  largmnent  that 
can  be  made  to  one  who  dofls  not  examine 
thoroughly  what  the  gentliesnan  has  said. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  might  jpoint  out  the 
reason  there  are  such  oraer  backlogs  in 
capital,  goods  industries  is;  hot  so  much  a 
lack  of  capacity  as  it  is  a  {lack  of  skilled 
workers.  Skilled  workers  are  badly 
needed  in  the  machine  tool  industries,  as 
we  all  know.  Those  avai^ble  are  being 
worked  overtime.  j 

This  bill  will  not  put  meh  out  of  work 
In  the  capital  goods  indvistries.  Labor 
conditions  are  so  tight  in  these  industries 
now  that  overtime  is  genpral  and  com- 
petition for  skilled  workers  Is  intense.  On 
page  8  of  the  committee  report  statistics 
outlining  this  situation  are  presented. 
They  show  that  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  nonelectrical  machinery  in- 
dustries is  down  to  the  Extraordinarily 
low  rate  of  1.4  percent  wlille  the  length 
of  the  average  workweek  hE|s  risen  to  43.4 
hours. 

This  biU,  by  encouragirg  the  deferral 
of  marginal  investments,  '^^1  relieve  the 
demand  pressures  on  the  capital  goods 
industries  which,  in  view  of  the  shortage 
of  skilled  labor,  are  refle<:ted  in  higher 
wage  rates  and  more  overtime  and  not  in 
increased  employment. 

The  bill  passed  yesterday  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  H.R.  17607  because  it  aims  to 
train  people  to  fill  the  vacancies  for 
skilled  workers.  When  the  supply  of 
skilled  workers  is  increajaed,  then  in- 
creased demands  on  the  capital  goods 
industries  can  be  met  without  generating 
inflationary  pressures.        [ 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wifeconsin.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  iny  friend  from 
Wisconsin.  , 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  wonder 
if  this  would  not  be  an  ap^iroprlate  time 
to  make  a  little  legislative  history  about 
an  item  on  which  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt.  This  has  to  do  witii  the  matter 
of  the  special  purpose  biildlngs  which 
are  now  eligible  for  ttA  investment 
credit,  and  whether  the  language  used  In 
the  committee  report  thd  term  "build- 
ings" as  used  In  the  "equipped  building 
nile"  is  intended  to  include  special  pur- 
pose buildings."  i 

Mr.  MILLS.  Which  would  remain  eli- 
gible under  certain  circilinstances  for 
the  Investment  credit?        ' 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisjdonsln.  And 
would  remain  eligible. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
clearly  "Yes."  I , 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  'Mscbhsln.  There 
seems  to  be  some  amblgultsf. 

Mr.  MILLS.   So  I  understimd. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiscohfiin.  But  we 
did  intend  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.    There  Is  po  question. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  spe- 
cial purpose  buildings  which  are  eligible 
for  the  Investment  credit  would  be  clas- 
sified as  buildings  for  the  equipped  build- 
ing rule.  \ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  Thete  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  the  committee  intended 
w  Include  as  a  "building"  under  the 

equipped  building  rule"  lany  so-called 
fecial  purpose  buildings  which  may  be 
«u«ible  for  the  investment  credit.    This 


rule  is  used  not  only  to  determine 
whether  a  building  Is  applicable  for  the 
accelerated  depreciation  methods  where 
some  construction  began  before  the  sus- 
pension period,  but  also  whether  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and  special  pur- 
pose buildings  are  applicable  for  the  in- 
vestment credit.  Certainly  in  determin- 
ing whether  construction  had  started 
with  respect  to  building,  we  intended  to 
include  imder  the  same  construction  rule 
as  ordinary  buildings  those  special  pur- 
pose buildings  or  structures  designed  for 
specific  tjrpes  of  operations. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  I  would  close  by  urging 
the  membership  of  this  House  not  to  be 
misled  by  some  of  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  and  will  be  made  about 
the  longnm  effort  of  such  action  as  we 
take  here  by  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  shortnm  considerations  must 
govern  in  the  case  of  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion. We  have  emphasized  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  retain  the  invest- 
ment credit  as  a  long  run  feature  of  the 
tax  laws.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
amendments  we  have  made  which  will  go 
into  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sus- 
pension when  the  investment  credit  be- 
comes available  again.  I  am  referring 
here  to  the  fact  that  we  increased  the 
percentage  of  tax  above  $25,000  that  sets 
a  limit  for  the  investment  credit,  a  tax- 
payer can  take  in  a  taxable  year  from 
25  percent  of  that  excess  amount  to  50 
percent.  This  is  the  percentage  we  had 
in  the  House  bill  as  it  passed  in  1962. 
This  measure,  coupled  with  the  longer 
carryforward  we  provided  for  unused  in- 
vestment credits,  emphasizes  our  intent 
to  restore  the  credit.  Therefore  that  this 
bill  is  not  injurious  even  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  is  prepared  to  tell  the 
House  about  the  action  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  on  air 
and  water  pollution. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  later.  The  com- 
mittee has  a  committee  amendment  in 
that  area  as  well  as  in  another  one. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chsdnnan.  I  will  support  this  bill, 
although  not  without  considerable  reluc- 
tance. Frankly,  in  my  judgment,  we  are 
not  offered  much  choice.  I  am  convinced 
and  have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time 
that  we  in  this  country  face  a  real  prob- 
lem of  inflation  and  something  had  to  be 
done.  Unfortunately.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration is  late  in  recognizing  this 
problem.  For  the  past  6  months  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  attempting  to 
sweep  it  under  the  rug,  but  it  Is  still 
here  and  It  Is  growing,  and  it  is  time  that 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
faced  up  to  It. 

I  am  supporting  the  bill  because  It  Is 
the  only  measure  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  committee,  on  which  I  serve,  as  a 
means  of  combating  the  inflationary 
pressures  confronting  our  economy.  As 
such  I  feel  I  must  support  It. 

I  am  equally  convinced,  however,  that 
the  major  cause  of  the  problem  Is  ex- 


cessive Government  spending,  not  busi- 
ness spending.  This  administration  has 
deliberately,  in  spite  of  all  warnings, 
failed  to  recognize  that  the  Nation  could 
not  finance  a  war  in  Asia  and  at  the 
same  time  steadily  expand  new  domestic 
spending  programs.  I  know  of  no  econ- 
omist outside  of  Government  who  thinks 
today  that  we  can  do  both.  Even  Walter 
Heller,  certainly  no  believer,  in  the  past 
at  least,  in  Government  frugality,  recent- 
ly said  as  much.  This  is  not.  I  would  re- 
mind you,  the  statement  of  a  conservative 
or  traditional  economist  who  basically 
believes  in  balanced  budgets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  statement  of 
an  economist  who  in  1962,  when  he  was 
President  Kennedy's  chief  economic  ad- 
viser, said  that  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures at  the  same  time  you  reduced 
taxes  would  be  self-defeating. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  Mr.  Heller 
says  that  we  are  headed  for  big  deficits 
"unless" — and  I  use  his  words — "unless 
the  President  swings  into  action  on  a 
new  fiscal  course."  He  concludes,  and  I 
again  quote  him: 

The  national  Income  level  bas  no  business 
being  In  deficit  in  an  overheated  economy, 
at  or  below  a  4-percent  unemployment  rate. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  defi- 
cit we  are  facing  in  an  overheated  econ- 
omy carmot  be  attributed  to  any  short- 
fall in  Federal  revenue.  The  Government 
wUl  take  in  at  least  $116  billion  in  Federal 
revenue  in  fiscal  1967,  and  this  is  In  ad- 
dition to  the  social  security  taxes  and 
special  excises  dedicated  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  "at  least  $116 
billion"  because  this  estimate  was  made  a 
few  months  ago  and  already  appears 
conservative.  Revenues  are  ample  not 
only  for  all  of  the  normal  expenditures 
of  Government,  but  to  finance  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  facing  a  deficit 
only  because  Government  expenditures 
have  exceeded  revenues,  and  unless  re- 
stricted, will  continue  to  exceed  any  rev- 
enues which  our  tax  system  can  produce. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  blame 
It  all  on  the  Vietnam  war.  Both  civilian 
and  military  outlays  are  accelerating. 
This  Congress,  under  the  overwhelming 
control  of  the  Democrat  Party,  is  moving 
at  an  accelerated  pace  to  vote  out  new 
and  unbudgeted  billions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  skyrocketing,  and  we  had  better 
take  note  of  that  fact.  In  July  of  this 
year,  the  first  month  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  monthly  Government  expenditures 
were  up  by  about  $3  billion  from  the  year 
before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  increase  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  our  hearings  he  stated 
that  1  month's  figures  did  not  mean  very 
much.  But,  now  we  have  the  August 
figures,  and  total  Government  expendi- 
tures for  the  month  of  August  were  up 
$2  billion  over  the  same  month  last  year. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
Just  the  first  2  months  of  fiscal  year  1967 
Government  expenditures  are  $5  billion 
more  than  expenditures  of  a  year  ago. 
Monthly  expenditures  are  running  well 
in  excess  of  $10  biUion  a  month — $10.3 
bllllcm  In  July— and  111  bUliim  In  August. 
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At  this  rate,  unless  something  is  done, 
and  done  quickly,  Qovemment  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1967  may  well 
exceed  (127  bllUon.  and  not  the  $112  bU- 
llon  that  we  were  told  would  be  the 
budget  of  expenditures  for  fiscal  1967  In 
the  President's  budget  message  of  last 
Jtmuary. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  ad- 
ministration doing  about  it?  We  are 
told  that  the  President  has  directed  a 
cutback  of  $3  billion  In  expenditures. 
My  chairman  has  said  that  this  will  be 
done.  I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  be. 

When  asked  about  this  cutback,  the 
Secretary's  answer  reminded  me  of  one 
of  the  common  complaints  of  those  who 
advocate  truth  in  packaging — the  pack- 
age or  the  grocer's  shelves,  bearing  the 
labri  or  sticker  "3  cents  off."  They  com- 
plain about  this  "3  cents  off."  Off  of 
what.  Mr.  Chairman? 

That  is  Just  what  we  have  here.    This 
$3  blUion  off.    Off  of  what?    We  are  nofr^ 
told.    The  Secretary  suggested  a  cutback 
of  $3  billion.    Off  of  what?    We  were 
never  told. 

Did  he  mean  $3  bilUon  off  the  $112  bil- 
lion estimated  in  the  budget  for  expendi- 
tures or  $3  billion  off  the  $127  billion,  the 
current  level  of  expenditures?  In  my 
judgment,  it  makes  a  big  difference  where 
we  start  from  as  far  as  cutting  back  ex- 
penditures. 

Truth  in  packaging  and  truth  In  Gov- 
ernment financing  apparently  have  dif- 
ferent meanings  to  this  administration. 
I  see  nothing  to  give  me  any  confidence, 
to  put  at  rest  my  doubts,  that  this  ac^mln- 
Istration  really  intends  to  cut  bat'Ji  on 
spending  programs. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  Evidently,  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

|Rou  No.  saai 

Abbltt  rmnuXey  Martin,  Mass. 

Abemetby  Flno  Miller 

Adams  Fisher  Monagan 

Albert  Flood  Morrison 

Anderson,  Fogarty  Morse 

Tenn.  Ford,  Moss 

Andrews.  WlUlam  O.  Murphy.  N.T. 

Oeorgtt  W.  Fulton.  Tenn.  Murray 

Ashley  Oettys  Nedzl 

AsplnaU  Gray  Nix 

Ayres  Orlder  O'Brien 

Boiling  Oross  OlConskl 

Bolton  Oubser  Olsen.  Mont. 

Bow  Hagan.  Oa.  O'Neill,  Mass. 

Brown,  OallT.  HamUton  Ottlnger 

GabeU  Hanna  Plmle 

Callaway  Hansen,  Wash.  Poage 

Carter  Harvey,  Ind.  Fool 

Casey  Hawkins  PoweU 

Celler  Hays  Purcell 

Oohelan  Hubert  Race 

Oorinaa  Helstoskl  Held.  NT. 

Cialey  Johnson,  Okla.  Relnecke 

Ciutln  Keoe^  Reenlck 

Daddarlo  King.  N.Y.  Roberts 

Dagus  King,  Utah  Robison 

Davis,  Qa.  Landrum  Rogers,  Tex. 

Denton  McCarthy  Roncallo 

Oerwlnakl  McClory  Booney,  Pa. 

Dlcklnsoa  McDade  Scott 

Dyal  McMlllMi  Selden 

■dmondaon  McVlckar  Slack 

■dwMfda.  Ala.  Maokay  Stephens 

■Awards  Calif.  Mackl*  Teague.  Tex. 

■vans.  Colo.  Martin.  Ala.  Thcoiaa 


Thompson.  N.J.  Ctt  Willis 

Thompson.  Tex.  Vivian  Wilson.  Bob 

ToU  Walker,  N.  Mex.  Wilson. 

Tunnety  Weltner  Charles  H. 

Tupper  Whltten  Wright 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sisk)  hav- 
ing assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
UnicHi,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
HJl.  17607,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  312  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  had  8  minutes  remaining. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes.]  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  have  seen  nothing 
yet  to  give  me  any  confidence — to  put  at 
rest  my  doubts — that  this  administra- 
tion really  means  to  cut  back  on  its 
spending  program,  or  that  this  Congress 
will  force  the  administration  to  do  so. 
And,  even  at  face  value,  a  cutback  of  $3 
billion  from  an  expenditure  level  of  $127 
billion,  still  leaves  us  with  a  budget  well 
in  excess  of  $124  billion.  And,  I  do  not 
call  that  cutting  back  Oovernment 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  constitutes  at  least 
some  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
minlstraticHi  that  an  inflationary  prob- 
lem does  exist.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned it  not  only  exists,  but  it  is  urgent. 
Prices  for  food,  goods  and  services  have 
been  increasing  at  an  accelerated  rate, 
and  if  one  does  not  believe  that  this  Is  an 
urgent  problan,  one  deserving  our  atten- 
tion. Just  ask  any  housewife. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Increases  in  the  cost- 
of-living  Index  have  exceeded  any  period 
during  the  past  10  years. 

Interest  rates — which  are  a  part  of  the 
costs  the  American  consumer  must  pay 
whether  he  is  buying  a  house,  an  auto- 
mobile or  a  major  household  appliance 
have  risen  to  the  highest  level  in  40  years. 
While  the  dollar  is  buying  less  and  less, 
it  is  costing  more  and  more  to  borrow. 

If  you  do  not  think  this  is  an  urgent 
problem.  Just  ask  the  auto  dealer  who 
must  finance  his  inventory  or  a  home 
builder  who  must  get  money  to  finance  a 
house. 

Residential  construction  is  down  more 
than  30  percent  and  new  starts  have  de- 
clined at  an  even  greater  rate.  Residen- 
tial construction  is  the  first  casualty  of 
the  administration  policy  of  guns  and 
frills. 

If  this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress does  not  do  more  than  Just  what 
is  in  this  bill,  there  will  be  many  more 
casualties. 

The  deterioration  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  In  other  words  "inflation,"  has  led 
to  a  steady  drain  of  our  gold  reserves. 
The  International  banking  fraternity  is 
meeting  now  in  Washington  and  the  con- 
tinuing deficit  fiscal  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  mjajor  topics  of  dis- 
cussion. 


The  administration  not  only  has  created 
an  inflation  at  home  but  we  are  being 
blamed  largely  for  exporting  inflation 
abroad. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  reluctant  in  my 
supported  of  this  bill  and  it  is  only  the 
overriding  urgency  of  the  problem  of  in- 
flation that  has  overcome  may  reluc- 
tance. 

First.  I  am  reluctant  because  I  do  not 
think  that  a  suspension  of  investment 
credit  can  be  enacted  which  will  be  equi- 
table to  all  taxpayers  and  this  one  cer- 
tainly will  not  be. 

When  the  investment  credit  was  first 
enacted,  the  Congress  selected  an  arbi- 
trary date  and  extended  the  credit  to 
facilities  put  into  use  after  that  date  re- 
gardless of  when  the  facility  might  have 
been  ordered,  purchased  or  planned  by 
the  taxpayer.  The  taxpayer  who  had  al- 
ready acquired  facilities  without  the  need 
of  the  incentive  was  penalized.  The  tax- 
payer who  held  back  was  rewarded.  Now 
the  converse  situation  exists  in  the  bill 
before  us.  The  suspension  is  predicated 
on  the  date  that  the  taxpayer  contracted 
to  buy  the  equipment.  The  taxpayer  who 
held  back  on  expansion  plans — yes,  who 
held  back  in  deference  to  the  request  of 
the  President — ^wlll  be  penalized.  Tax- 
payers who  went  ahead  without  regard 
to  Uie  President's  request  will  get  the 
beneflt  of  the  credit. 

Second.  I  am  reluctant  because  this 
bill  does  more  than  Just  suspend  the  in- 
vestment credit.  It  also  provides  for  a 
liberalization  of  the  credit  at  the  end 
of  the  suspension  period. 

The  period  for  carrying  forward  an 
unused  credit  is  extended  from  5  years 
to  7  yesLTs.  Since  we  are  suspending  the 
credit  for  16  months,  I  believe  this  is  only 
fair  and  proper. 

But  In  addition,  after  the  suspension 
period,  the  maximum  amount  by  which 
a  taxpayer  can  reduce  his  tax  liability 
by  the  investment  credit  is  increased 
from  25  percent  to  50  percent. 

In  other  words,  while  their  present 
credit  could  only  redtioe  a  taxpayer's 
liability  in  excess  of  $25,000  by  25  per- 
cent, this  bill  will  provide  that  the  credit 
can  reduce  a  taxpayer's  liability  by  50 
percent. 

For  certain  industries,  this  will  mean 
an  automatic  reduction  of  one-third  in 
the  taxes  that  they  are  presently  paying. 
This  liberalization  was  adopted  after 
very  little  consideration  by  the  conunlt- 
tee,  and  without  any  supporting  data. 
It  was  not  recommended  by  the  adnoinls- 
tratlon.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we 
should  liberalize  the  credit  across  the 
board  in  this  maimer. 

If  an  Industry  cannot  use  the  credit 
because  the  ratio  of  capital  investment  to 
earnings  are  high,  there  might  be  some 
Justification  for  providing  an  exception 
to  the  25-percent  rule.  In  other  words. 
if  year  In  and  year  out.  Investment  to 
an  Industry  will  give  rise  to  a  credit  which 
is  high  hi  relation  to  normal  earnings  In 
that  Industry,  you  might  be  able  to  make 
a  case  for  liberalization  of  the  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  earnings 
of  an  Industry  are  not  low  in  relation 
to  caplUl  Investment  but  the  industry 
Is  prevented  from  using  the  full  amount 
of  the  credit  beeauae  other  tax  induce- 
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ments  serve  to  reduce  t^^ble  income 
and  result  in  reduction  ih  tax  liability 
to  which  the  25-percent  ireduction  ap- 
plies, in  those  cases  I  certliinly  can  see 
no  reason  for  the  lHaeraliaUig  of  the  In- 
vestment credit. 

In  those  Industries,  thel  problem  does 
not  arise  because  capital  Investments  are 
high  relation  to  earnings.  The  problem 
arises  in  those  industries  because  the  tax 
liability — ^reduced  on  account  of  other 
provisions  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code — is  low  both  in  relation  to  earnings 
and  to  capital  investment, 

This  provision  increasing  from  25  to  50 
percent  the  maximum  amount  of  tax 
liability  which  can  be  claimed  as  an  in- 
vestment credit  will  result  in  a  revenue 
loss — that  is  a  tax  reduction — of  $850 
million  in  the  fiscal  years  1968-70.  It  is  a 
very  significant  change  ih  the  law  that 
would  confer  tremendous  benefits  on 
relatively  few  taxpayers. 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  taxes  in  the 
fiscal  years  1968-70  by  $850  million, 
I  can  think  of  a  lot  more  deserving  areas, 
for  reduction.  One  would  be  to  grant 
taxpayers  a  tax  credit  for  tjhe  cost  of  edu- 
cating their  children.  A  tax  credit  of 
S850  million  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  the  burden  of  educational  ex- 
penses on  harassed  parent^. 

Third.  I  am  reluctant  t^  support  the 
bill  for  another  reason,  ftundamentally. 
in  my  Judgment,  this  is  poredominantly 
tinkering  with  our  tax  iQws  as  a  gim- 
mick, which  the  investment  credit  is.  it 
Is  subject  to  tinkering.  N<^twithstandlng 
protestations  to  the  contrjixy,  the  credit 
is  not  and  carmot  be  a  part  of  our  basic 
tax  structure.  It  is  a  subeldy,  pure  and 
simple,  and  as  such  the  temptation  to 
tinker  will  be  irresistible. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  maintained  when 
the  credit  was  enacted,  and  I  still  believe 
today,  that  the  conventionail  tax  recovery 
of  capital  Investment  thro^h  more  ade- 
quate depreciation  allowances,  as  liberal 
as  needs  be,  should  be  substituted  for  the 
Investment  credit. 

Fourth.  I  am  reluctant  liecause  the  bill 
is  deficient.  It  does  not  fully  meet  the 
problems  to  which  it  is  greeted.  The 
bill  is  intended  to  dampen  enthusiasm  for 
capital  expansion.  It  takes  away  the 
inducement  where  the  funds  for  expan- 
sion are  supplied  by  priyate  financing. 
However,  it  leaves  untouched  a  large 
area,  namely,  the  plants  which  are  being 
built  today  and  financed  through  tax- 
exempt  industrial  bonds. 

The  Treasury  admits  that  the  Issuance 
of  these  tax-exempt  industrial  bonds  has 
become  a  real  problem.  Today  practi- 
cally no  major  manufacturing  company 
has  to  put  up  its  ovm  plant.  If  it  shops 
around,  it  can  find  a  municipality  or  a 
county  that  will  issue  tax-exempt  bonds, 
build  a  plant,  and  rent  the  plant  at  a 
low  rate.  1 

In  suspending  the  induoement  for  pri- 
vate construction  of  industrial  facili- 
ties, we  are  making  it  even  more  attract- 
ive, it  seems  to  me,  to  finance  these  fa- 
cilities through  tax-exempt  bonds. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have  in- 
troduced bills  directed  toward  this  abuse 
of  the  tax-exempt  privilege,  but  not- 
withstanding repeated  requests,  the 
Treasury  has  been  reluctont  to  take  a 


position  on  these  bills.  I  think  that  this 
is  a  matter  which  should  have  been  cov- 
ered in  the  pending  legislation. 

Finally,  and  I  think  most  important, 
I  am  reluctant  because  this  bill,  along 
with  the  so-called  cutback  in  expendi- 
tures, has  l>een  hsdled  by  the  adminis- 
tration's spokesmen  as  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  inflation,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  participate  in  that  deception.  Yes,  I 
agree  that  this  bill  can  have  some  salu- 
tary effects.  As  the  economist  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  told  us,  suspension 
of  the  investment  credit  may  not 
serve  to  bring  down  Interest  rates  to 
a  more  reasonable  level,  it  might  not 
sufficiently  dampen  the  competition  for 
investment  funds  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction In  interest  rates,  but,  as  he  said, 
It  could  well  prevent  interest  rates  from 
going  higher. 

If  this  wUl  have  that  result,  I  think  It 
certainly  would  be  salutary,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  bill  will  do  some  good. 
Otherwise  I  would  not  support  It  even 
reluctantly. 

I  believe  the  facts  and  figures  pointed 
out  by  our  chairman  should  l>e  recog- 
nized by  every  individual  here  as  calling 
for  some  kind  of  action.  He  points  out 
that  the  plans  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment for  1966  are  about  17  percent  above 
the  plant  and  equipment  put  in  place  in 
1965.  In  1965  it  was  up  15.7  percent 
above  the  previous  year.  In  1964,  It  was 
up  14.5  percent.  In  1962  and  In  1963,  the 
normal  growth  In  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment amounted  to  about  7  percent  from 
year  to  year.  If  this  will  help  to  taper 
that  off,  I  believe  It  will  be  helpful  as 
far  as  coping  with  at  least  some  aspect 
of  this  inflationary  structure  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  sup- 
port It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  srield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  over  the  fact 
that  it  may  not  do  enough  good.  Like 
so  many  of  these  proposals  of  the  admin- 
istration. It  will  be  oversold. 

What  we  are  enacting  into  law  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  deferred  partial 
suspension  of  the  Investment  credit.  Its 
effect  will  be  spread  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Its  Impraict  will  be 
blurred.  It  Is  not  very  strong  medicine 
for  the  Inflationary  pressures  in  the  mar- 
ketplace today.  Therefore  I  say  this, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  some  real 
concerted  effort  by  the  administration 
and  by  this  Congress,  to  cut  back  spend- 
ing, even  this  effort  that  we  make  today 
can  well  be  wasted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
just  briefly  on  the  matter  of  an  amend- 
ment that  win  be  offered  to  this  bill.  It 
is  an  amendment  which  I  proposed  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  during 
our  earlier  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  which  was  rejected,  but  which 
subsequently  the  committee  has  reviewed, 
and  will  reverse  Itself,  and  accept  the 
aunendment  I  will  offer.  It  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  exempt  water  and  air  pollution 
control  fa<dlltle8.  The  amendment  would 
permit  ezpemfitures  designed  to  he^ 


clean  up  our  streams  and  air  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  7-percent  credit. 

We  will  soon  be  considering  a  $2.5 
billion  Federal  aid  program  to  attack 
the  problem  of  water  pollution.  With- 
out this  amendment,  this  bill  would  take 
away  or  suspend  for  a  period  of  16 
months  the  investment  credit  for  facili- 
ties for  water  and  air  pollution  control. 
For  these  facilities,  the  7-percent  In- 
vestment credit  is  a  small  but,  it  seems 
to  me,  signiflcant  incentive.  It  would 
Indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be  to  suspend  for  a  period  of 
16  months  the  thrust  of  private  industry 
toward  cleaning  up  our  streams  and 
cleaning  up  our  air. 

Improvement  of  our  streams  and  the 
air  which  we  breathe  Is  a  mtissive  under- 
taking. It  will  require  all  of  the  re- 
sources which  can  be  spared  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  State  govern- 
ment and  by  local  government  and  by 
private  Industry.  Frankly,  I  believe  we 
should  go  further.  I  have  had  pending 
for  a  number  of  years  legislation  which 
would  permit  accelerated  amortization 
for  facilities  of  this  khid.  I  still  beUeve 
we  should  focus  in  on  this  problem  and 
give  a  real  and  more  realistic  incentive 
to  private  Industry  to  construct  these 
faculties. 

But  I  certainly  believe  we  would  look 
very  foolish  if  we  said  to  industry,  "We 
want  you  to  Install  facilities  to  prevent 
water  pollution  and  to  prevent  air  pollu- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  is  em- 
barking on  a  $2.5  billion  program,  but 
you  people  wait  for  16  months  before  you 
do  anything." 

That  would  be  the  Implication  If  this 
bill  Is  not  amended  as  we  propose  to 
amend  It  during  the  amending  process. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  As 
the  author  of  the  amendment  in  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  wherein  we  are 
asking  the  agencies  to  study  the  ways 
and  means  of  offering  incentives  for  the 
industry  of  our  country  to  provide  better 
treatment  facilities,  I  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  compliment  him  and  I  will 
support  this  amendment  when  It  comes 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
16078)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  to  allow  an  Incentive  tax 
credit  to  the  amount  of  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  or  otherwise 
providing  certlfled  facilities  for  the  con- 
trol of  water  or  air  pollution  and  to 
permit  the  amortization  of  such  costs 
within  a  period  of  from  1  to  5  years. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  are  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  Introduced  the 
same  or  similar  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeanan  if 
approval  of  the  amendment  to  exempt 
Investments  In  water  and  air  pollution 
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control  facilities  from  the  investment 
tax  credit  suspension  in  this  particular 
bill  represents  a  recognition  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  importance  of  this  kind  of 
investment  at  this  time,  and  the  value  of 
this  method  of  encouraging  this  kind  of 
investment? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
this  is  certainly  evidence  that  the  com- 
mittee feels  the  construction  of  these 
facilities  was  extremely  important.  I 
would  not  say.  necessarily,  that  the  com- 
mittee by  this  has  said  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  is  the  only  way  it  should  be 
done.  Frankly,  the  proposal  I  have  made 
provides  for  accelerated  amortization  in 
this  area.  -^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  minute  addi- 
tional. 

My  amendment — the  CMnmittee 
amendment — does  recognize  the  need 
at  least  by  not  withdrawing  the  in- 
ducement that  is  in  the  law  today  for 
construction  of  these  ftwiiUtles  imder  the 
7-percent  investment  credit. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  lam 
happy  to  hear  the  gentleman  say  that. 
I,  for  one,  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  can  improve  this  situation  by  a  20- 
percent  investment  tax  credit. 

I  should  like  to  ask  another  question 
on  a  specific  example,  with  respect  to  a 
problem  faced  in  the  area  of  the  country 
I  represent,  by  a  rather  large  industry. 
In  1965  an  industry  in  my  area  an- 
nounced plans  to  invest  some  $60<)  mil- 
lion, $350  million  in  the  local  community 
and  some  $250  million  in  other  places  in 
the  United  States,  diulng  the  ensuing 
5  years,  or  by  1970.  This  Investment  was 
designed,  as  I  understand  it.  to  reduce 
prices  on  the  products  which  that  In- 
dustry manufactures  in  order  to  meet 
competition  from  abroad.  These  im- 
ports, significantly,  have  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  paymi^ts. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  some 
time  after  the  Investment  was  an- 
nounced and  was  begun,  the  industry 
agreed  to  stretch  it  out  for  a  couple  of 
years:  in  other  words,  to  increase  the 
time  of  investment  by  some  50  percent 
so  as  to  reduce  Inflationary  pressures. 

So  far  almost  $300  million  has  been 
committed  in  this  major  industrial  ex- 
pansion. With  the  suspension  of  the 
investment  tax  credit,  this  indijstry. 
which  finds  itself  in  the  middle  of  work 
on  this  investment.  Is  going  to  be  obliged 
to  go  out  and  in  some  way  find  additional 
funds,  presumably  by  borrowing. 

Will  this  not  put  additionsd  infltition- 
ary  pressure  on  the  money  market  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  these  funds  to  com- 
plete work  which  cannot  be  suspended 
without  grave  cost  to  the  industry  and 
perhaps  a  cost  to  the  country  in  terms 
of  the  balance-of-payments  problem? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  I 
mentioned  in  my  statement,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
And  individual  inequities.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  makes  me  tery 
relixrtcmt  about  tliis. 

Overall,  considering  the  pressure  which 
eodsts  today,  of  the  increase  this  year 
over  last  year  of  a  17-percent  Increase  in 


plant  and  facilities  expansion,  most  of 
which  is  financed  either  through  bonds 
or  bank  loans,  some  action  Is  needed, 
I  believe  this  action  will  help  to  relieve 
some  of  the  pressures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  I 
sliould  like  to  change  my  example  from 
a  large  industry  to  a  small  industry  area, 
or  even  a  farming  operation,  where  an 
Individual  producer  or  entrepreneuer  is 
going  to  invest  $100,000.  Let  us  assume 
that  this  company,  or  the  individual 
farmer,  may  have  retained  his  earnings 
over  a  period  of  the  past  few  years  in 
order  to  make  a  major  change  in  his 
production  because  of  the  necessities  of 
the  marketplace,  swift  technological 
changes  or  because  it  is  a  business  in 
which  changes  cannot  be  made  gradu- 
ally such  as  switching  from  dairy  to  hog 
production,  for  instance,  or,  in  the  print- 
ing business,  switching  from  letter  press 
to  offset. 

The  entrepreneur  feels  he  Is  going  to 
have  to  go  ahead  and  make  this  invest- 
ment in  spite  of  the  change  in  the  law. 
What  kind  of  a  money  cost  and  infla- 
tionary pressure  is  this  legislation  raising 
his  costs  going  to  create  to  a  compcuiy 
that  cannot  reverse  its  plans? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  can  only 
repeat  my  answer  to  the  gentleman  Yx- 
fore.  You  will  find  individual  situations 
where  this  does  create  a  real  Inequity, 
just  as  when  we  enacted  the  investment 
credit  there  were  inequities  as  between 
taxpayers,  reaUy  giving  a  windfall  to 
some  taxpayers  in  competition  with 
others.  This  was  all  predicated  on  the 
basis  of  timing  as  to  when  a  particular 
facility  went  into  operation.  Now  it  is 
on  the  basis  of  when  the  taxpayer  en- 
tered into  the  contract. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths]. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the 
yo-yo  tax  policy.  I  thought  it  was  really 
a  very  clever  statement  of  the  tax  policy, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  other 
aide  of  the  coin,  that  is,  a  yo-yo  economy, 
better  known  as  boom  and  bust.  The 
movem^it  of  the  tax  policy  up  and  down 
is  r^Jly  an  effort  to  stop  the  boom  and 
bust  of  past  years.  We  are  today  In 
exactly  or  almost  exactly  the  same  situ- 
ation that  we  were  in  in  1956  and  1957. 
In  1956  the  cost  of  living  index  went  up 
3.5  percent.  In  1957  it  went  up  2.8  per- 
cent. There  were  only  4  percent  unem- 
ployed. We  were  hftvlog  an  investmmt 
boom.    All  of  you  know  the  result  of  it. 


There  are  many  people  sitting  in  ttiis 
Congress  today  who  never  really  expected 
to  sit  here  because  of  the  results  of  the 
bust  that  followed  that  boom.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  through  the  tax  policy 
is  to  stop  the  bust  that  follows  the  boom 
or  to  start  a  boom  when  we  need  one. 

It  is  time  that  we  began  to  leam  that 
the  tax  policy  of  this  country  along  with 
the  expenditure  policies  of  the  country 
have  something  to  do  with  boom  and 
bust.  It  was  suggested  before  the  com- 
mittees on  which  I  sat  as  long  ago  as  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration  that 
the  ability  to  move  taxes  up  and  down 
was  a  very  essential  thing  to  create  pros- 
perity. One  of  the  first  people  who  ever 
suggested  that  a  tax  cut  would  result 
in  a  boom  was  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  New  York,  a  Republican, 
Mr.  Reed,  as  I  understand  It.  Now,  no 
one  believed  much  of  it  then.  It  was 
a  long  time  ago.  But  today  we  know 
that  in  fact  it  has  been  successful.  From 
1961  to  1966  the  cost  of  living  index 
went  up  only  1.6  percent  per  aimum. 
From  mld-1965  to  mid  this  year  the  cost 
of  llvlrvg  index  has  gone  up  2.8  percent, 
but  we  are  now  accustomed  to  stability. 
Now  we  object  and  therefore  we  get  tlie 
objections  from  our  constituents.  We 
want  a  stable  economy  and  full  employ- 
ment. One  of  the  ways  to  keep  this  econ- 
omy stable  is  to  put  the  tax  action  where 
the  boom  action  is.  That  action  Is  in  in- 
vestment, capital  Investment.  There- 
fore, before  we  have  overbuilt  we  should 
at  least  suspend,  although  personally  I 
am  for  repealing,  the  investment  credit, 
and  rewrite  it  again  in  a  few  years  and 
use  it  as  a  countercyclical  device. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I 'would  like  to  answer 
also  the  gentleman  who  pointed  out  that 
we  needed  to  automate  plants  and  reduce 
the  unit  labor  cost.  I  would  further  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentlemsm  that  he 
should  be  looking  at  the  economic  indica- 
tors. We  have  reduced  the  unit  labor 
cost,  but  this  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
reduction  in  prices,  because  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  sellers  are  In  a  far  bet- 
ter position  today  to  negotiate  with  con- 
sumers than  the  consumers  are  to  nego- 
tiate with  them. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  manufac- 
turers are  not  going  to  be  willing,  with 
the  profits  that  they  are  now  enjo3?ing,  to 
withstand  the  bargaining  demands  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Chairm£ui,  this  action  that  we  are 
proposing  to  take  today  is  the  least 
action  that  we  could  take  to  stop  a  boom 
and  to  return  the  economy  to  stability 
and  full  emplojrment.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  enough,  but  if  it  is  too  much  we  can 
quickly  move  once  again  to  put  this  in- 
vestment credit  into  a  state  of  action. 

Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  would  have  supported  the 
bill  without  a  single  exemption,  but  I  do 
support  this  bill.  I  believe  the  chairman 
and  the  balance  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  done  a  good  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentlewoman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 

additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 

from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  ORIFPIT^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  those  who  are  not  willing  to  vote 
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for  a  "yo-yo"  tax  policy  bre  willing  to 
vote  for  a  "yo-yo"  economy,  boom  and 
bust,  just  Uke  it  used  to  be* 

Mr.  BYRNES  al  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  20  miniites  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mi.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  proceedings  of  the  Ho^ise — before  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  tthe  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  t<ie  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation— I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  with  my  re- 
marks, which  matter  I  shall  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bellev^  this  is  a  good 
note  to  pick  up.  the  note  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  IdPt  us  with  her 
reference  to  a  "lx)om  and  bust"  economy, 
because  that  is  exactly  the  situation.  I 
further  believe  that  thej  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths]  is  ex- 
actly right  when  she  describes  it,  as  I 
understood  her  to  say,  thdt  two  previous 
elections  have  been  decided  upon  that 
basis,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
the  candidates  may  say  aWd  party  lead- 
ers may  say,  the  peoplfri— and  in  my 
judgment  rightly  so — do  hold  the  ad- 
ministration in  power  msponsible  for 
these  fiscad  matters.  I  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  mow  pending 
before  us  Is  not  only  to^  late  and  too 
little,  but  it  actually  is  ia  little  bit  of 
poison  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  furthet  I  would  ob- 
serve that  because  we  h^ve  a  political 
election  due  in  November,  the  adminis- 
tration has  deliberately  made  it  the  pol- 
icy not  to  do  what  is  thd  right,  or  cor- 
rect, or  the  necessary  ihlng,  fiscally, 
which  it.  Itself,  knows  must  be  done  for 
the  welfare  of  this  country.  Serious 
Inflation  and  high  intere^  rates  require 
that  we  apply  some  forceful  remedies 
immediately.  In  fact,  Wi-.  Chairman, 
we  are  too  late  to  avoic)  some  serious 
damage.  The  remedies  lare  real,  not 
fictitious,  expenditure  cut^,  which  many 
of  us  have  been  pointing  out  were  nec- 
essary back  a  year  ago,  wien  it  became 
clear  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  es- 
calating, as  well  as  these  Great  Society 
programs,  which  many  of  us  pointed  out 
were  just  the  beginning  off  expenditures 
when  the  seeds  were  implanted,  but 
which  are  now  beglrmlng  to  flourish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  December  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  reiaognlzed  these 
Increased  inflationary  i|»ressures  and 
tried  to  use  monetary  policies  to  hold 
the  price  level  so  that  the  consimier  did 
not  bear  the  bnmt  of  this  rising  infla- 
tion. T 

I  might  add  and  to  alst)  strike  at  the 
problem  of  increased  interest  rates — 
only  to  have  the  administmlon  through 
the  President  himself,  tht  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chalrmdn  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Coimcil  of  Bconimlc  Advisers, 
and  the  Director  of  the  pureau  of  the 
Budget  make  speeches  around  this  coun- 
try castigating  the  FederaJ  Reserve  Sys- 
tem for  this  action.  ^ 

When  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
held  hearings  to  look  into  this  last  De- 
<wnber— and  I,  as  a  ranking  Republican 
of  the  House,  consented  t©  these  hear- 
ings—I  thought  I  had  ^  commitment 
that  they  were  going  to  be  full  hearings, 
»ot  just  to  hear  the  PtWeral  Reserve 
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Board  but  to  hear  the  other  members  of 
the  quadriad;  namely,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Ekjonomlc  Advis- 
ers, so  we  could  examine  into  these  flscal 
and  economic  problems.  Only  to  find 
out  the  majority  party,  the  Democratic 
Party,  who  controls  the  committee,  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  and  others,  refused  to  call 
these  witnesses. 

This  became  a  matter  of  public  issue 
and  this  matter  was  forced  to  an  actual 
record  vote  by  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
we  were  defeated. 

I  would  suggest,  and  I  have  said  so  and 
until  I  am  contradicted,  I  will  adhere  to 
it.  under  orders  from  the  administration 
not  to  call  them  in. 

All  of  this  time  has  been  lost.  We 
have  gone  through  these  ensuing  months 
of  January,  February,  March,  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  now  finishing  up 
September  with  this  administration  not 
doing  one  blessed  thing  to  meet  this  se- 
rious problem  of  inflation  which  Is 
caused  not  by  the  housewife  buying  ex- 
pensive cuts  of  meat,  not  by  business 
expanding  as  it  should  to  create  jobs  for 
people  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
people  for  goods  and  services,  but  be- 
cause of  the  spending  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration— spending  beyond  revenues. 

Nothing  done  in  this  area,  nothing 
done  in  the  tax  area  either  except  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year — and  this  was 
something  that  we  all  responded  to  on 
our  side,  as  I  recall  it,  the  need  for  more 
revenues  as  far  as  cutting  back  on  the 
excise  tax  cut  that  we  made.  That  was 
done  in  January.  A  very  good  thing,  but 
really  not  hitting  at  the  base  of  this  prob- 
lem—excessive expenditures. 

So  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  lecturing  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  lecturing  this  Congress,  I 
might  say,  for  voting  money  beyond  his 
budget.  All  the  time  this  has  been  going 
on  he  has  been  increasing  his  expendi- 
tures. 

This  is  what  has  caused  the  grave 
problem  that  faces  our  society. 

In  January  I  said  we  could  afford  both 
guns  and  butter  because  I  felt  certain 
we  were  able  to.  The  President  and  the 
leaders  of  the  administration  said  that 
the  Vietnam  war  is  a  lesser  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  than  was  the 
Korean  war — to  try  to  minimize  the  con- 
cern that  the  people  and  Congress  might 
have  about  the  cost  of  the  war.  This  was 
an  accurate  statement  and  it  Is.  It  Is  an 
accurate  statement.  But  the  point  Is  we 
went  into  the  Viet  war  without  ever  hav- 
ing reduced,  as  we  should  have,  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  SIS  a  ratio  of  ONP  to  where  the 
debt  was  manageable  and  at  a  time  when 
we  were  at  the  peak  of  an  econcnnlc  up- 
turn. 

So  here  we  are,  too  little,  too  late. 

The  only  difference  I  have  with  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  is  that  he  feels — and  I  can 
respect  his  feeling  and  it  is  the  feeling 
of  many  people — well,  even  if  it  is  too 
little  should  we  be  in  the  position  of  not 
even  granting  that? 
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There  are  two  reasons  why  I  argue 
"no." 

No.  1,  that  which  might  have  been  a 
remedy.  Is  today  a  bit  of  pwison.  Exam- 
ining, as  our  committee  did,  over  a  period 
of  weeks  Into  the  problem  of  suspending 
this  investment  credit,  many  of  us  be- 
came completely  convinced  that  it  was 
not  the  kind  of  thing,  as  the  gentlewo- 
man from  Michigan  would  suggest,  you 
can  use  as  a  yo-yo.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  you  caimot  Just  cut  off  and 
put  on  and  shut  off.  It  just  is  not  a  de- 
vice that  lends  itself  to  the  purpose. 

But  even  aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
bill  is  too  late.  Already  there  are  indica- 
tions In  the  marketplace  that  there  is  a 
slowing  down  of  capital  investment. 
This  actually  could  be  poison  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

But  beyond  that  I  think  it  is  a  cruel 
imd  a  dangerous  thing  to  led  the  people 
of  this  country  to  think  that  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  something  about  the 
problem  of  Inflation  when  it  really  is  not. 
In  other  words,  there  is  not  enough  in 
this  poison  or  palliative,  to  meet  the 
serious  problem  of  Inflation.  Indeed, 
there  is  almost  nothirvg  in  It. 

I  am  going  to  read  from  the  interroga- 
tion that  I  conducted  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  the  public  hearings 
begliming  on  page  87  of  the  hearings,  I 
am  putting  the  complete  interrogation  to 
the  Record  so  that  It  will  not  be  out  of 
context.  These  are  merely  my  observa- 
tions after  rather  lengthy  interrogation, 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  get  estimates 
from  the  administration  on  expenditures, 
tndng  to  get  their  estimates  on  revenues, 
trjdng  to  understand  where  they  were 
taking  their  $3  billion  cut.  I  think  the 
Record  will  show  I  was  completely  un- 
cessful  in  getting  any  estimates  at  all. 

Reading  from  the  page  to  which  I 
referred — 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  committee 
deals  with  this  problem  all  the  time  In  our 
estimates  on  the  costs  of  the  vartotis  social 
seciirlty  programs  we  have,  and  the  way  we 
go  about  It  Is  by  making  high  estimates  and 
low  estimates. 

We  have  before  us  the  assumptions.  We 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  highway  program 
and  you  know  this  committee  has  to  &gure 
out  Its  revenues,  the  high  and  the  low,  and 
at  one  time  we  decided  to  stretch  the  pro- 
gram out  and  increase  revenues  a  little  bit. 
If  you  really  are  working  with  the  Congress, 
to  use  your  phrase,  I  would  say  you  have  to 
give  the  Congress  some  of  yo\u  assumptions 
on  these  things.  We  have  none  of  these 
assumptions. 

I  would  Uke  to  know  what  programs  are 
to  be  deferred.  Congress  has  a  right  to  have 
a  judgment  on  whether  this  program  or  an- 
other program  or  another  woxild  be  the  one 
that  should  be  deferred  or  p>o8tponed  or  how 
the  level  should  be  In  light  of  this.  As  I 
said  In  January,  I  thought  we  could  have 
both  guns  and  butter,  but  I  felt  we  had  to 
do  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  figure  out  how  In 
fact  to  alTord  both. 

Today  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  have 
them  both  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
flgvu-e  out  priorities,  but  to  do  that  we  need 
to  have  some  criteria  and  some  assimxptlons. 
Here  we  are  now,  left  practically  as  if  there 
were  no  hearings  at  all  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

One  other  thing.  Tou  are  not  here  to  ask 
us  for  revenue  In  this  bin,  which  I  think 
Z  would  observe,  I  wish  you  were.  I  think 
proltably  one   way   and   a   praferable   way. 
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ratber  tluui  fouling  up  bualneaa  planning, 
ifould  be  to  aak  for  additional  revenue — 
end  I  aay  this  aa  one  who  thought  Ip  the 
beginning  the  inveetment  credit  waa  bad 
economics  and  bad  tax  law.  But  having  put 
It  into  law  you  have  something  that  you 
cant  pull  out  for  the  very  argument*  that 
Mr.  Schultze  has  been  giving  ua.  the  dif- 
ficulties In  planning  construction  and  so 
forth. 

This  tends  to  affect  long-range  planning. 
This  is  not  a  thing  that  I  could  see  woxild 
bave  a  real  impact  other  than  psychologi- 
cally. I  would  rather  see  you  come  in  and 
ask  for  additional  revenue  frooa.  say,  a  3- 
percent  Increase  in  the  corporate  tax  or  U 
that  wouldn't  be  enough  to  even  have  an 
increase  in  individual  Income  taxes. 

If  the  people  had  some  understanding  of 
what  the  needs  of  the  Government  were  I 
think  there  would  be  a  response,  but  you  are 
not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  give  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  this  committee  of  the 
Congress,  these  estimates,  so  of  course  you 
are  not  in  a  position  to  ask  us  for  tax  In- 
creases. 

But  we  are  concerned  and  your  presenta- 
tion makes  it  very  clear  that  you  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  debt  manage- 
ment, the  other  aspect  of  financing  Govern- 
ment when  we  dont  get  it  through  revenues, 
and  this  becomes  in  these  recommendations 
you  have  made  here  a  very  crucial  point  of 
Judgment. 

I  bave  always  said  the  basic  Judgment  first 
to  be  made  when  we  get  into  the  field  of  debt 
management  Is  first  what  should  be  the 
mix  between  current  revenue  to  pay  our 
bills  and  debt  and  that  decision  should  be 
made  first.  Then,  as  we  make  that  decision 
we  can  move  into  the  problems  that  confront 
us  in  debt  management. 

Well,  I  have  done  the  best.  I  can.  I  am 
sorry.  I  think  this  record  Is  a  very  sorry 
one.  That  Is  a  personal  opinion.  I  hope  the 
public  will  Judge  It.  I  cant  express  the  shock 
that  I  experience  when  I  think  that  our 
country  Is  being  handled  in  the  fashion  that 
these  kind  of  answers  Indloats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  shock  that 
I  now  wish  to  express  here  in  the  Record. 
The  hearings,  as  well  as  the  executive 
sessions,  reveal  that  the  administration 
does  not  give  us  this  data.  The  people 
of  this  country  have  not  been  leveled 
with.  As  I  said  elsewhere  in  the  hear- 
ings our  country  has  been  moved  into  this 
serious  fiscal  situation  step  by  step,  with- 
out the  Congress  having  been  brought 
into  the  confidence  of  the  Executive, 
which,  of  course,  means — ^we  being  the 
people's  representatives — that  the  pso- 
ple  have  not  beoi  confided  In. 

I  compared  this  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  administration  has  escalated 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  Congress  has  not 
been  brought  in  step  by  step  with  the 
Judgments  made  by  the  administration. 
So,  of  course,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  not  been  informed.  We  still  have 
not  been  told  what  the  Increased  costs  of 
the  two  wars — Vietnam  and  poverty — are 
although  we  know  they  are  great. 

Let  me  give  some  estimates  which  I  be- 
lieve are  realistic  about  the  Nation's 
fiscal  picture.  The  President  in  Ms 
budget  message  of  this  January  said  he 
would  spend  $128.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
19«ft-<7.  Note  that  this  is  out  of  a  total 
power  to  spend  of  $338  billion.  There  is 
$114.7  billion  carryover  power  to  apend, 
plus  $121.9  billion  additional  requests  for 
spending  from  this  Ccmgreas.  The  Presi- 
dent has  already  indicated  that  this 
Oongrecs  has  gone  about  $5  UlUon  over 


his  requests  in  the  appropriations  bills 
that  have  been  passed,  which  gives  the 
President  $241.6  billion  power  to  spend. 
Add  to  that  the  supidemental  defense  ap- 
propriatlon  bill  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  has  told  us  is  going 
to  range  between  $5  and  $15  billion, 
money  the  President  is  sdready  spending 
without  full  authority.  Just  talcing  the 
$10  billion  median  figure,  the  President 
has  the  power  right  now  to  spend  over 
$250  billl(Hl. 

He  said  in  January,  "I  will  only  spend 
$112.8  billion."  That  Is  the  point  I  was 
making  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  colloquy  we  had  during  ills 
remarks,  that  the  President  has  this 
great  power  to  spend  or  not  spend,  to  a 
large  degree,  apart  from  the  Congress. 
A  flexibility  that  Mr.  Schultze  estimated 
of  about  $25  billion  one  way  or  the  other. 
Frankly,  I  believe  Mr.  Schultze  was  being 
very  conservative.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  flexibility.  What  is  this  expendi- 
ture flgure  going  to  be?  Is  it  to  be  $112.8 
billion  or  $130  billion? 

Let  us  go  back.  There  Is  the  January 
budget  figure  of  $112.8  billion.  In  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  rec- 
ommending the  suspension  of  investment 
credit,  he  had  two  other  things  he  said 
he  was  going  to  do. 

One  was  to  cut  $3  billion  off  expendi- 
tures. We  do  not  know  from  where,  or 
from  what  spending  level.  But,  second, 
he  was  not  going  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  go  on  to  sell  participation 
certificates  to  the  sum  of  $4  billion-plus 
that  the  Congress  had  at  his  request  pre- 
viously granted  him. 

By  the  way,  in  that  debate  over  giving 
the  President  power  to  sell  participation 
certificates  many  of  us  took  the  fioor  to 
point  out  the  error  of  that  philosophy. 
I  am  glad  the  administration  sees  the 
error  of  its  way,  here. 

So,  we  Immediately  add  to  the  $112.8 
billicxi,  the  more  than  $4  billion  that  they 
are  not  going  to  get  from  selling  off  these 
capital  assets.  That  would  otherwise  be 
a  reduction  in  expenditure  according  to 
our  unique  Federal  accounting  system. 
So  it  has  to  be  added  on.  So  we  have 
$117  billion.  The  Presidait  has  said  the 
Congress  has  gone  about  $5  billion  or 
more  above  his  requests  for  new  power 
to  spend.  But  anyway,  of  that  $5  billion 
new  power  to  £^>end,  $3  billion  will  have 
to  be  spent. 

So  there  is  $120  billion,  to  which  we 
add  the  $10  billion  we  know  is  going 
to  OMne  in  tor  the  Defense  D^>artment 
supplemental — ^whlch  will  be  at  a  mini- 
mum $10  billion — or,  in  other  words,  an 
expenditure  level  of  $130  billion  for  fiiscaJ 
1967  not  $112.8,  which  was  $6  billion 
more  than  expenditure  in  fiscal  1966 
which  in  turn  was  $10  billion  more  than 
fiscal  1985.  So  in  2  years  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  gone  from  $96.5  billion 
to  $130  billion  expenditure. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  figures 
already  in,  are.  Even  though  these  esti- 
mates might  have  l>een  made  in  this  way, 
some  may  say  perhaps  this  is  not  so 
realistic.  However,  the  figures  for  the 
first  2  months  of  this  fiscal  year  now 
available  indicate  that  the  estimates  are 
all  too  accurate. 


In  the  September  economic  indicators, 
on  page  35,  we  have  the  chart  on  Fed- 
eral financing.  It  gives  us  for  the  month 
of  July  1966.  the  first  month  of  fiscal 
1967,  the  expenditure  flgure  of  $10.3 
billion. 

In  my  interrogation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  I  said,  "Well,  if  you  will  not  give 
me  any  estimates,  let  us  Just  multiply 
$10.3  billion  by  12  months,  and  that  will 
give  us  something  to  go  on."  He  rejected 
that  because,  he  said,  he  thought  this 
was  not  a  representative  month,  and 
made  the  very  proper  comment  that  one 
cannot  always  go  by  a  month.  I  said, 
"That  is  true."  He  went  through  some 
of  the  things  that  he  said  made  this 
unrepresentative.  I  said,  "All  right. 
Having  gone  through  sdl  this,  now  give  us 
your  estimate."    He  refused  to  do  that. 

Now  we  have — and  this  just  came  out 
recently,  after  the  hearings — the  ex- 
penditure flgure  for  the  month  of  August. 
I  read  from  the  monthly  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment,  July  1,  1966,  to  August  31.  1966, 
table  3.  page  11.  The  flgure  is  $11,042 
billion.  In  other  words,  the  month  of 
August  indeed  was  not  represented  by 
the  month  of  July,  because  it  went  up 
about  0.7  it  was  too  little,  and  the  ensuing 
months  will  probably  show  up  to  be  in- 
creasingly more. 

Now,  if  we  take  these  two  figures  and 
figure  out  the  mean,  we  will  come  close 
to  the  $130  bUlion,  $128.04  billion,  for 
the  full  fiscal  year  1967. 

Most  of  us  really  know  that  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  of  the  other 
domestic  programs  is  going  up  in  this 
range. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

What  about  the  revenue  side?  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  latest  revenue  estimates 
made  by  our  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation. They  made  this  estimate  about 
the  time  we  had  the  debt  ceiling  before 
us  last  May.  These  revenue  estimates 
were  up  to  about  $116  billion  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  That  was  up  from 
$104.6  billion  of  revenues  for  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Let  us  take  these  estimates  and  see  if 
$116  bUlion  is  about  right. 

I  asked,  by  the  way,  if  this  revenue  es- 
timate were  still  within  our  sights,  and 
the  answer  was  "Yes,"  and  then  they 
thought  probably  it  would  be  increased 
a  litUe  bit  to  $117  billion. 

I  believe  it  wiU  be,  too,  because  rev- 
enues go  up  with  infiatlon.  The  Federal 
Government  makes  money  as  a  result  of 
infiatlon.  Literally  makes  money.  So 
governments  gain  from  this  misery  im- 
posed on  its  people — but  only  in  the  short 
run. 

We  have  a  rough  way  of  estimating 
revenue  in  relation  to  gross  national 
product.  We  had  $104.6  billion  revenues 
for  fiscal  1966  based  on  a  gross  national 
product  of  $681  iJ  billion.  Now,  for  every 
Increase  in  gross  national  product  over 
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the  base  we  can  estimate  probably  a  1 
for  6,  or  as  scnne  have  satld,  perhaps  a  1 
for  4  increase  in  revenues. 

The  estimates  we  get  on  what  the  gross 
national  product  probably  will  be  for  this 
calendar  year  (which  is  the  proper  base 
for  the  fiscal  year)  are  $740  billion,  and 
this  gives  us  a  differentifd  of  about  $60 
billion  added  ONP.  If  We  divide  by  6 
we  get  $10  billion  of  addiitional  revenue 
and  if  we  divide  by  4  wfe  get  $15  bil- 
lion of  additional  reveniie,  to  be  added 
to  the  $104  billion.  So  we  can  see  from 
those  that  the  $117  billion  ts  probably 
pretty  accurate,  which  Reaves  us — and 
this  is  the  crucial  point— f*  deficit  of  $13 
billion  to  finance.  1 

Now  the  financial  pljich  Is  already 
with  us.  The  Government  right  now  is 
not  paying  off  on  defense  contracts  in  a 
timely  way.  People  who  {are  contracting 
with  the  Federal  Gover|iment  have  to 
borrow  money  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  pinched.  Here  is  only  one 
place  we  see  the  effects  of  faulty  debt 
management  and  the  ilasults  of  tight 
money.  I 

The  Federal  Reserve  sjrstem  has  two 
basic  responsibilities.  Qne  is  to  keep 
the  money  supply  in  tunje  with  the  real 
growth  in  the  economy.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  does  riot  set  Interest 
rates.  It  tries  to  refieci  what  the  de- 
mands in  the  society,  ba^ed  on  real  eco- 
nomic growth,  will  be  anjd  "lean  against 
the  wind,"  as  it  were  to  pcxjvide  the  right 
amount  of  increases  in  the  money  sup- 
ply. The  second  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Is  to  provide  a 
stable  market  for  Govertifment  securities. 
It  tries  to  accomplish  thfese  two  ends  by 
using  the  ssmie  medium,  namely,  the 
Open  Market  Committee  or  the  open 
market  process  for  buying  Govenunent 
bonds,  as  the  Federal  Jleserve  System 
buys  Government  bonds  and  puts  them 
into  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  bank- 
ing system  through  normal  operations, 
this  increases  the  amourit  of  money  and 
the  amouiit  of  credit  byj  about  a  6  to  1 
ratio.  That  is  a  normal  land  proper  way 
to  increase  the  money  sutaf)ly.  However, 
as  more  bonds  are  forced  on  the  Federal 
Reserve,  than  the  economy  has  justified 
by  its  real  growth  because  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  sell  those  bonds 
elsewhere  or  else  is  trying  to  market 
them  at  an  unreasonably  low  interest 
rate  flgure,  that  is,  unreasonable  to  the 
demands  of  the  markettdace,  then  this 
Federal  debt  is  forced  into  the  monetary 
system  and  monetized.  iNow  we  have  a 
very  interesting  picture  [Where  the  tight 
money  situation  is  not  because  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  not  been  increasing 
money  and  credit,  becaupe  it  has  indeed 
at  a  quite  rapid  rate  during  these  past 
years,  but  there  has  nt)t  been  enough 
increase  rapid  as  it  has  l)«en  to  meet  the 
great  demands  of  our  s^iety  for  goods 
and  services,  plant  exptapision.  and  all 
of  these  things  that  oor  people  need. 
This  Is  particularly  so  when  the  Federal 
Government  flnances  its  great  expendi- 
tures which  do  not  create  new  wealth  to 
any  appreciable  intent,  oertainly  in  con- 
trast to  private  r^reseittatives  through 
continued   deficits.    The   problons  In- 


volved is  trying  to  manage  a  debt  of  $320 
billion  impinge  on  the  private  sectors' 
needs.  The  turnover  and  the  increase  of 
debt  through  new  deficits  in  a  period  of 
heated  economy  is  something  that  even  a 
nation  as  rich  as  ours  cannot  handle.  It 
is  Federal  financing  that  is  creating  the 
problem  of  infiatlon  and  high  Interest 
rates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now,  one  of  the  things 
that  has  aggravated  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  re- 
financing the  Federal  debt  in  the  short- 
term  money  market.  Government  bonds 
with  a  maturity  of  beyond  5  years  are 
limited  by  an  Interest  rate  ceiling  of  4V4 
percent  interest.  You  cannot  sell  bonds 
with  this  low  yield  in  this  market.  Par- 
ticipation certificates  which  had  matu- 
rities beyond  5  years  were  selling  at  6 
percent.  The  result  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  forced  into  the 
short-money  maAet  with  securities  be- 
low 5-year  maturity,  which  has  further 
aggravated  things  because  this  is  where 
business  goes  to  expand  to  create  her  Jobs 
and  to  provide  the  goods  and  the  services 
our  people  demand. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
why  does  not  the  administration  ask  the 
Congress  in  this  fiscal  reform  message  to 
remove  this  interest  ceiling  so  at  least  we 
have  some  fiexibility  in  Federal  debt 
management.  He  said,  "You  know,  I  am 
In  favor  of  that.  Congressman."  I  said, 
"Yes.  You  said  you  were  back  in  May, 
but  why  does  not  the  administration  re- 
quest it?  I  will  tell  you  why."  I  said 
then  and  I  say  now,  "it  is  for  a  very 
foolish  political  reason.  Some  Demo- 
cratic leaders  think  that  they  are  going  to 
avoid  being  labeled  the  high-interest- 
rate  administration  if  they  resist  remov- 
ing the  Interest  celling." 

Let  me  say  this:  The  people  of  this 
country  are  quite  aware  that  the  policies 
of  this  administration  has  resulted  in 
high-interest  rates,  and  it  is  a  hlgh-in- 
terest-rate  administration  as  well  as  an 
inflation-ridden  administration.  So  let 
us  get  on  the  job  of  solving  the  economic 
problems  of  our  society  forthrightly. 

This  bill  is  too  little  and  too  late.  Try- 
ing to  create  a  sham  and  fool  the  people 
into  thinking  that  this  administration 
is  moving  seriously  to  meet  this  serious 
problem  of  inflation.  The  most  the 
administration  has  done  has  been  to 
admit  that  inflation  is  a  serious  problem 
and  not  merely  a  Republican  cliche. 

Now,  Mr.  Clmirman,  I  was  going  on  to 
discuss  many  of  the  aspects  of  why  the 
investment  tax  credit  is  poison  at  this 
time.  I  suggest  this  is  so  mcdnly  because 
we  have  been  seeing  in  recent  months  the 
Indication  that  there  is  a  slowdown  here 
in  capital  investment,  but  let  me  suggest 
a  more  basic  reason.  In  the  long  run 
the  one  thing  that  corrects  inflation  Is  in- 
creased plant  capacity  so  that  our 
economy  can  provide  the  goods  and 
services  that  are  in  demand  and  the  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay  for. 


This  capital  Investment  is  what  creates 
Jobs.  There  is  no  question  that  this  kind 
of  proposal  hits  at  the  very  areas  that 
we  would  call  upon,  in  the  long  run,  in 
our  effort  of  meeting  inflation  and  imem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  some  of 
our  people  have  been  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  respect,  talked  to  a  group 
of  our  Republicans  in  early  August  and 
at  that  time  he  said  he  thought  that  this 
investment  credit  should  be  suspended. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  in  early 
August.  Since  then — in  fact,  Dr.  Bums 
called  me  personally,  because  he  was 
worried  about  his  recommendation,  and 
he  said,  "I  have  looked  at  the  indicators. 
I  have  looked  at  the  July  and  August  in- 
dicator, and  I  am  very  much  concerned 
that  this  may  be  entirely  too  late  and 
actually  might  create  damage."  He  said, 
in  effect,  that  instead  of  making  it  an 
18  months'  suspension,  make  it  10 
months,  because  then  if  this  trend  is  real 
at  least  there  would  not  be  that  much 
damage  irom  a  remedy  applied  too  late. 
And,  Mr.  Chairman,  incidentally,  I  was 
in  disagreement  with  Dr.  Biuns  at  the 
very  beginning  for  the  very  reasons  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  pointed  out,  and  which  we  point 
out  in  our  minority  views.  And  I  might 
say  the  very  reasons  that  Secretary 
Fowler  gave  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, early  this  year,  that  he  thought  were 
reasons  why  we  should  not  use  the  repeal 
of  the  investment  credit  to  correct  this 
fiscal  situation;  namely,  its  impact  is 
delayed — ^its  impact  is  delayed  many, 
many  months.  By  the  time  the  remedy 
takes  hold  the  economic  picture  has 
changed.  We  could  have — and  we  will 
have  if  we  keep  along  the  hand-to-mouth 
methods  of  the  administration — a  reces- 
sion as  well  as  inflation. 

llierefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the 
reasons  why  this  is  the  wrong  remedy  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  why  it  is  too  little 
and  too  late,  and  might  be  a  bit  of  poison. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  get  bftck 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  sound, 
basic,  flscal  policy,  if  this  society  is  going 
to  move  forward  and,  indeed,  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  our  commitments  abroad. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  as  yet  dis- 
cussed the  underlying  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  the  problems  which  concern 
our  society  and  is  aggravated  by  this 
domestic  inflationary  situation;  namely, 
the  deflcits  In  our  balance  of  Interna- 
tional payments,  and  continued  out- 
flow of  gold  abroad.  This  is  a  discipline 
over  which  we  have  little  control,  except 
to  exercise  domestic  self -discipline.  And 
this  is  one  reason  the  United  States — this 
great,  powerful,  wealthy  Nation — ^is  back- 
ing down  on  basic  political  and  interna- 
tional decisions,  decisions  that  should  be 
made  in  the  interest  of  this  country.  We 
are  leading  from  this  weakness.  All  ot 
this  is  unnecessary.  If  the  admiitlstra- 
tlon  would  chance  its  fiscal  ways. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  basic 
Issue  that  is  going  to  face  the  country, 
not  Just  in  the  1966  elections,  but  in  tbe 
doOOoJoa  of  1968. 
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Hereafter,  follows  the  excerpts  from 
the  committee  hearings  and  committee 
report  to  which  I  referred  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks : 
vt.  DxaBEjtruia  vnws  or  messr.  uumTU.  xttt, 

BETTS,   SCHNKEBEU,   AND  COLUZB 

In  opposing  thla  bill  (HH.  71S07) ,  the  under 
signed  Republican  members  of  tbe  commit- 
tee Join  in  sounding  a  note  of  caution.  Let 
no  one  be  misled.  This  bill  Is  i»esented  by 
the  administration  to  relievo  the  inflationary 
pressures  confronting  our  economy.  The 
basic  cause  of  inflation  Is  clear — excessive 
Oovenunent  spending.  Without  an  attack 
on  Government  spending,  further  inflation  Is 
Inevitable.  The  Government  has  been  on  a 
spending  spree.  Today,  we  are  suffering  from 
a  "hangover."  What  Is  needed  is  a  period 
of  restraint — not  Just  on  the  part  of  labor  or 
on  the  part  of  biislness — but  on  the  part  of 
Government. 

During  the  past  6  years  a  Democrat  admin- 
istration and  a  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gress have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
there  was  no  deficiency  In  our  society  which 
the  KedersU  purse  and  the  heavy  hand  of 
Federal  regulation  could  not  cure.  We  have 
seen  each  piece  of  legislation  beget  more  leg- 
islation— each  new  expenditure  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  beget  other  expenditures. 

The  level  of  domestic  spending — wholly 
apart  from  our  defense  reqxilrements  and  the 
war  In  Vietnam — has  Increased  from  about 
$46  bllUon  In  fiscal  1965  to  more  than  $58  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1967.  and  It  is  still  going  up. 

Spending  for  national  defense,  including 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  as  presented  la  the 
President's  budget  last  January  inc-eased 
from  about  $50  billion  in  fiscal  1965  to  about 
$S1  billion  in  fiscal  1967.  It  is  already  clear 
that  this  Is  an  understatement  of  the  true 
cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee recently  warned  the  Congress  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  further  Increase  of  as  much  as 
$15  blUlon  If  the  war  continues. 

Overall  the  annual  Government  expendi- 
tures already  show  an  increase  of  more  than 
$35  billion  during  the  past  6  years,  and  If  we 
are  to  add  another  $15  billion  for  the  Viet- 
nam war,  this  will  mean  an  increase  of  $50 
bllUon.  The  Government  will  be  spending 
$50  blUlon  more  in  1967  than  It  spent  6 
years  ago. 

It  should  be  sxirprislng  to  no  one  that  this 
policy  would  bring  about  uncontrollable  in- 
fiationary  pressures.  Something  had  to 
give — and  It  turned  out  to  be  the  consumer's 
pocket  book. 

Prices  for  food,  goods,  and  services  have 
been  increasing  at  an  accelerated  rate.  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  index  exceed  any 
period  In  the  past  10  years. 

Wages  have  also  been  increasing,  but  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earner  has 
not  kept  pace  with  Increases  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Interest  rates — a  part  of  the  cost  which  the 
American  cons\uner  must  pay  whether  he  is 
buying  a  house,  automobile,  or  a  house- 
hold appliance — have  reached  the  highest 
level  In  40  years.  While  the  dollar  buys  lees 
and  less,  it  cocta  more  and  more  to  borrow. 
The  deterioration  In  the  value  of  the  dollar 
both  at  home  and  abroad  has  led  to  a  steady 
drain  on  our  gold  reserves. 

Walter  W.  Heller,  former  chief  economic 
adviser  to  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson,  In  an  analysis  of  the  economic  slt- 
taatlon  recently  stated : 

"Kzpendltures  are  m  a  steep  climb.  They 
rose  from  an  annual  rate  of  $120.5  billion  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1065  to  $137  billion  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1966. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Oonttniilng  tncreasea  In  Vietnam  costs. 
I^us  a  dvUlan  budget  that  seems  to  grow 
bigger  every  day  that  Congress  sits,  are  al- 
most Mva9  to  push  the  national  Income  ac- 


counts budget  back  into  a  deficit  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  1966  and  the  first  half  of  1967, 
xinleae  the  Preoldent  swings  Into  action  to 
change  our  fiscal  course. 

"The  national  Income  budget  has  no  busi- 
ness being  in  deficit  In  an  overheated  econ- 
omy, at,  or  below.  4  percent  unemployment." 
At  this  late  date,  the  administration  states 
that  It  proposes  to  reduce  the  amounts 
ordered,  contracted  for,  or  to  be  expended  by 
the  Federal  Oovenmient  In  fiscal  1067 
by  a  total  of  $3  billion,  of  which  a  total  of 
$1.5  billion  already  has  been  approved  by  the 
President.  In  spite  of  repeated  questioning 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  the  administration  witnesses 
were  unable  or  iinwllllng  to  substantiate 
these  claims.  They  refused  to  identify  a 
single  reduction.  The  promised  $3  bUllon  re- 
duction in  expenditures — or  commitments — 
is  a  reduction  from  an  unknown  and  un- 
identified expenditure  budget.  It  Is  wholly 
Illusory.  We  have  no  assurance  that  the 
administration  will,  in  fact,  cut  back  on  Its 
domestic  spending  programs. 

Until  recently,  the  administration  regarded 
suspension  of  the  Investment  credit  as  an 
Inappropriate  remedy  for  Inflationary  pres- 
sures in  the  economy,  due  in  part  to  the 
delayed  effect  of  any  suspension.  In  appear- 
ing before  this  committee,  in  the  hearings  on 
the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966.  January  19, 
1966.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  said: 

"The  first  observation  I  wovild  want  to  make 
is  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  that  we 
have  now,  and  we  will  have  in  the  period 
ahead,  Is  the  continued  expansion  of  this 
Nation's  productive  capacity  and  a  contlniied 
modernization  of  existing  capacity  and 
capacity  that  may  be  added.  Therefore.  I 
thinir  we  want  to  be  very  chary  of  restraining 
or  holding  back  the  enlargement  of  this 
productive  capacity  to  meet  growing  require- 
ments, whether  they  be  for  defense  or  for 
civilian  use. 

"Second,  tinkering  with  the  Investment 
credit,  unless  there  was  some  very  compelling 
reason  for  It,  which  I  dont  think  exists  today, 
would  create  uncertainties  and  would  Impair 
Its  long-range  effectiveness.  Moreover,  If  It 
were  withdrawn  from  projects  that  were  un- 
derway, this  committee  and  the  Congress 
would  be  confronted  with  questions  of  good 
faith  with  respect  to  companies  that  had 
projected  new  projects. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  went  a  long 
way  toward  avoiding  removing  the  credit 
from  projects  underway  and  tried  to  have  It 
hit  sometime  later,  its  Impact  might  come  In 
late  1967  or  1968  in  view  of  the  long-term 
nature  of  corporate  expenditure  planning. 
In  this  event,  the  effect  might  come  Just  at 
the  wrong  time." » 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  could 
have  precisely  the  effect  which  the  Secretary 
stated  might  be  undesirable.  This  credit  Is 
not  taken  away  from  projects  underway. 
The  real  impact  will  therefore  be  long  de- 
layed Insofar  as  m&ioi  expendltvires  are  con- 
cerned. 

As  the  Secretary  later  admitted  before  the 
committee,  when  testifying  in  support  of  the 
bUl,  the  effect  of  the  suspension — if  any — 
will  be  largely  "psychological."  The  Secre- 
tary could  give  no  estimates  as  to  the  addi- 
tional revenue  which  might  result.  He  stated 
that  the  bill  was  not  designed  to  produce 
additional  revenue. 

Since  the  suspension  does  not  apply  to 
projects  which  are  already  underway,  the 
large  multlmUllon  dollar  project,  long  in  the 
planning  stage,  will  continue  and  will  qualify 
for  the  Investment  credit.  The  major  impact 
will  fall  upon  the  normal  replacement  of 
facilities  that  wear  out  during  the  suspen- 
sion period. 


» Public  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Bepresentatlves. 
89th  Cong.,  2d  sees,  "1966  Tax  Proposals  of 
the  President,"  p.  69. 


When  the  Investment  credit  was  first  pro- 
posed as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  we 
pointed  out  that  it  was  Inherently  discrimi- 
natory. The  subsidy  was  extended  to  facili- 
ties which  had  been  contracted  for,  or  placed 
on  order,  long  before  any  subsidy  had  been 
proposed.  It  (>enallzed  taxpayers  who  had 
expanded  and  modernized  without  having  to 
rely  upon  any  tax  inducement.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  investment  credit  subsidy  at  this 
time  will  result  In  similar  inequities.  Ar- 
bitrary rviles,  bearing  little  relationship  to 
the  respective  eqxilties  as  between  taxpayers, 
will  determine  whether  a  taxpayer  is  affected 
by  the  suspension. 

While  the  credit  Is  suspended  on  orders 
placed  during  the  period  from  September  9, 
1966,  to  December  31,  1967,  the  suspension 
win  not  apply  to  property  acquired  at  any 
time  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  made 
on  or  before  September  8,  1966.  The  tax- 
payer who  held  back  on  his  orders  and  de- 
ferred capital  investment  plans  In  response 
to  the  request  of  the  President,  will  be  denied 
the  Investment  credit.  The  taxpayer  who 
Ignored  the  President's  request  and  placed 
his  orders  for  new  equipment  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 9.  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit. 

The  customary  purchase  order  is  not  bind- 
ing on  the  purchaser  until  acknowledged. 
This  leaves  to  pure  chance  whether  two  tax- 
payers, both  of  whom  ordered  the  same  ma- 
chine at  the  same  time  from  the  same  sup- 
plier will  be  entitled  to  the  credit.  If  the 
supplier  acknowledged  the  order  before 
September  9,  there  would  be  a  binding  con- 
tract. That  taxpayer  would  get  the  credit. 
If  the  supplier  did  not  acknowledge  the  order 
until  September  9,  there  would  be  no  bind- 
ing contract  on  September  8,  and  that  tax- 
payer would  not  get  the  credit. 

The  rules  for  determining  which  invest- 
ments will  qualify  for  the  investment  credit 
during  the  suspension  period  because  of  prior 
commitments  are  exceedingly  complex,  and 
subject  to  manipulation  by  the  taxpayer. 
As  distinguished  from  most  tax  questions,  we 
are  not  here  dealing  with  the  timing  of  a 
deduction.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  di- 
rect subsidy — wholly  apart  from  the  determ- 
ination of  taxable  Income.  The  taxpayer  who 
does  not  qualify  for  the  Investment  credit 
virlU  never  get  an  offsetting  deduction  or  sub- 
sidy. This  places  a  premium  on  manipula- 
tion and  litigation.  In  defining  eUgibiUt; 
for  a  credit,  the  statute  should  be  precise— 
not  vague  and  subject  to  manipulation. 

We  have  serious  questions  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit,  not  because  we  do  not 
believe  that  appropriate  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  curtail  the  inflationary  pressures 
In  our  economy,  but  because  we  feel  that  the 
proposal  embodied  in  this  bill  Is  not  suited 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  the  T^easiuy  clearly  ex- 
pressed the  basis  for  our  concern  in  a  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance on  February  38,  1966.  At  that  time, 
Secretary  Fowler  said: 

"In  my  response  to  your  inquiry.  Senator 
Smatheks,  on  Friday  as  to  desirability  of  sus- 
pending the  Investment  credit,  I  indicated 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  considered  such 
a  suspension  to  be  unwise.  I  would  like  now 
to  recapitulate  and  supplement  the  points 
made  in  o\n'  previous  discussion. 

"1.  The  investment  credit  Is  a  sound, 
long-range  measure  which  provides  incen- 
tives for  expansion  and  modernization  of  our 
productive  capacity. 

"2.  The  credit  encourages  technological 
advance  and  the  introduction  of  more  effi- 
cient processes,  which  Increase  our  produc- 
tivity and  enable  the  economy  to  deal  with 
the  periodic  wage  Increases  which  are  char- 
acterlstlo  of  our  eoooomy  without  price 
Increases. 

"3.  In  this  way,  as  well  as  by  making  In- 
Tsstment  here  more  attracUve.   the  credit 
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balance  of  pay- 


helps  \u  to  deal  with  ouij 
ments. 

"4.  "nie  investment  credU  is  not  siiitable 
as  a  short-range  restraining  measure — cash 
flow  or  revenue  effects  ait  delayed.  The 
credit  becomeB  available  a^;  the  Investment 
project  is  completed.  As  a;  matter  of  good 
faith  and  fairness,  a  suspepBlon  would  have 
to  provide  an  exception  foi-  projects  already 
imderway  or  contracted  for  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date.  The  Impact  cf  the  suspension 
in  terms  of  both  raising  I  revenue  and  re- 
straining the  cash  fiow  to  investing  business 
would  therefore  be  delayeU  by  a  consider- 
able period,  refiectlng  the  Uadtime  Involved 
in  most  investment  aM:tivli^.  The  real  Im- 
pact of  the  suspension  mi^t  not  hit  us  for 
a  year  or  so  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
suspension. 

"5.  Leadtlme  In  modern  I  Investment  in- 
volves more  than  contractii$I  commitments: 
In  this  connection,  I  would  point  out  that 
in  taking  action  to  suspenjl  the  credit,  even 
if  prior  "orders"  or  contractual  commitments 
were  excepted,  conslderableilkijustlce  and  dis- 
ruption woiUd  be  caused  toj  businesses  which 
have  already  gone  ahead  with  "In-house  de- 
sign" and  other  preparatpry  activities  for 
making  new  Investments.  Iteadtime,  viewed 
realistically,  often  involvesl  Various  steps  in- 
cluding extensive  plant  design  carried  out  by 
the  Investing  business  itsellt.  Suspending  the 
credit  on  projects  on  which  extensive  pre- 
paratory work  has  been  a()ne  may  involve 
about  the  same  losses  or  pejaalties  to  taxpay- 
ers as  cancellation  of  an  O'utsta.nding  con- 
tract. For  obvious  reasons,  however,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  draft  p.  suspension  pro- 
vision which  would  take  care  of  investment 
already  started  in  the  sen^  described  here. 

"6.  Problem  of  unused  Credit  carryovers: 
Businesses  are  allowed  a  3-year  carryback 
and  a  5-year  carryf(H^ard|  of  unused  cred- 
its—denied currently  by  ijhe  25  percent  of 
tax  and  related  limitations.  Substantial  un- 
used credits  have  accumulated,  possibly  at 
the  rate  of  $300  mllHon  a  iear.  It  would  be 
harsh  to  deny  the  use  of  the  unused  credit 
carryover  if  the  current  ^oredlt  were  sua- 
pended.  Removing  the  i  Credit  currently 
would  Increase  the  availability  of  substantial 
amounts  of  credit  carryover.  The  exact 
amount  of  this  effect  Is  dujlcult  to  estimate, 
but  it  could  potentially  caobel  a  considerable 
part  of  the  revenue  effect  of  a  temporary 
suspension.  I 

"7.  Suspending  the  Inves^nent  credit  may 
hit  the  small  plants  hardeolt:  The  available 
evidence  Indicates  that  the:  investment  lead- 
time,  including  design  a^  procurement, 
varies  directly  with  the  slae  of  the  plant. 
Productive  facilities  for  {equipping  small 
plants  can  be  designed  and  completed  In  a 
fraction  of  the  time  required  for  large  facili- 
ties. Temporary  Buspensi4)h  of  the  credit 
would  thus  hit  small  plant  construction 
soonest  and  hardest.  The  aquipplng  of  large 
plants  already  contracted  ilor  could  go  on 
for  a  longer  time,  still  redalvlng  the  credit 
on  completion,  and  large  plants  could  be 
started  after  the  effective  date  of  the  suspen- 
sion, looking  forward  to  oompletlon  after 
the  date  the  credit  is  restcjned. 

"8.  Return  of  uneconotdlc  "repair  and 
maintenance'  of  outmoded  equipment:  The 
credit  has  apparently  beea  helpful  in  dis- 
couraging previous  practices  of  repairing  an- 
tiquated equipment  to  eke  out  its  industrial 
life.  Prior  to  the  credit,  taxpayers  often 
preferred  to  spend  money  keeping  the  old 
machine  going,  partly  because  they  felt  they 
could  get  current  tax  dedtuctlons  for  these 
outlays.  The  Investment  ttedit  tipped  the 
l*lance  in  favor  of  getting  modem  equip- 
ment. Suspension  of  theieredlt  may  send 
many  businesses  back  to  tha  uneconomic  re- 
pair and  maintenance  practices  so  that  their 
expenditures  can  be  expeneed  for  tax  pur- 
poses. This  would  not  only  be  bad  for  our 
technological  progress  but  also  would  Involve 
demands  on  the  economy  and  revenue  de- 


creases which  would  offset  both  the  economic 
restraint  and  revenue  contribution  of  sus- 
pending the  credit. 

"9.  Suspension  of  the  credit  might  prove 
to  be  most  effective  In  curtailing  the  type  of 
investment  that  makes  the  most  anti-infla- 
tionary contribution:  Suspension  of  the 
credit  would  operate  most  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively on  equipment  which  has  a  short 
leadtlme  between  order  and  delivery  and 
which  bunches  its  contribution  to  production 
within  a  short  period  of  time  (that  Is,  has  a 
relatively  short  useful  life).  This  type  of 
equipment  would  help  round  out  productive 
capacity  in  the  next  year  or  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long  leadtlme  equipment 
with  a  long  useful  life  would  be  much  less 
affected  by  suspension  of  the  credit  because 
completion  could  be  scheduled  2  years  or  so 
hence,  when  the  credit  was  to  be  restored. 

"10.  Suspension  of  the  credit  would  create 
Imbalance  In  the  1966  revenue  program  and 
apply  too  severe  a  restraint  on  investment: 
The  program  provided  in  the  bill  before  the 
committee  relies  heavily  on  restraint  oi  cor- 
porate cash  flow  and  liquidity  to  -apply  a 
moderate  restraining  factor  on  the  economy. 
Of  the  $4.8  billion  revenue  total  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967,  $3.2  billion,  or  about  two-thirds. 
Is  derived  from  the  acceleration  of  corporate 
taxpayments.  This  In  Itself  will  provide  a 
moderate  and  salutary  restraint  on  invest- 
ment. The  other  increases  in  revenue  affect- 
ing purchasing  power  generally  will  also  op- 
erate to  moderate  expansive  investment 
activity.  If  a  susp>ension  of  the  investment 
credit  Is  added  to  the  program,  it  will  con- 
centrate too  much  on  the  business  sector  and 
run  the  risk  of  slamming  on  the  brakes  too 
hard." ' 

While  we  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary  against 
suspension  of  the  credit — and  some  of  the 
problems  which  he  enumerated  may  have 
been  alleviated  In  this  bU — the  substance 
and  thrust  of  bis  statement,  if  sound  last 
February,   is   equally  sound   today. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  Impact  of  the 
suspension  on  the  small  businessman  and 
the  farmer,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Battdi.  of  Mon- 
tana, providing  a  flat  exemption  of  $15,000 
which  win  be  entitled  to  the  credit  In  spite 
of  the  stispenslon.  Although  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  over  the  objection  of  the 
Treasury  Dei>aj-tment,  we  believe  the  exemp- 
tion Is  very  desirable. 

An  amendment  was  also  adopted  by  the 
committee,  with  our  full  support,  which 
would  permit  the  completion,  without  regard 
to  the  suspension,  of  projects  on  which  tax- 
payers had  either  already  commenced  con- 
struction and  which  they  were  obligated  to 
complete,  or  had  entered  Into  binding  con- 
tracts for  a  substantial  peurt  of  the  total  cost. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Btsnxs 
of  Wisconsin  to  continue  the  credit  and 
current  depreciation  rules  on  facilities  which 
are  In  furtherance  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  was  narrowly  defeated.  It 
Indeed  seems  Incongruous  to  us  that  in  this 
bill  there  is  suspended  the  small  Inducement 
for  industry  to  expand  Its  water  and  air 
pollution  control  facilities,  while  the  Con- 
gress Is  appropriating  billions  of  dollars  to 
clean  up  our  streams.  The  Impact  on  the 
Federal  purse,  and  the  economy  as  well, 
will  be  much  less  if  the  Job  is  done  by 
private  Industry.  Faced  as  the  Nation  Is 
with  an  almost  insoluble  problem  of  i>oIlu- 
tlon  control,  we  believe  it  wholly  Inappro- 
priate to  suspend  the  investment  credit  for 
these  facilities. 

We  regard  this  bill  as  wholly  inappropriate 
to  meet  the  Inflationary  pressures  confront- 
ing the  economy.    In  our  opinion,  its  effect 
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will  be  as  llluaory  as  the  cutback  in  ex- 
pendltiires  proposed  by  the  administration. 
This  bill  is  Intended  merely  as  camouflage. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 
We  believe  the  administration  should  face 
up  to  the  real  problem  and  take  more  ap- 
propriate action  to  curtail  inflation. 

Thomas  B.  Curtib. 

James  B.  Utt. 

Jackson  E.  Betts. 

Hkbman   T.    Schmzebxlx, 

TT^P"'-"  R.  COLUXB. 

Mr.  CtjRTis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  series  of  questions.  Let  me  start 
with  one  area,  flrst,  "Treasury. 

In  your  prepared  statement,  I  could  not 
flnd  anything  about  the  prematurities  of  the 
debt  and  the  problems  Involved  In  your  role 
in  the  debt  regarding  the  length  of  maturity. 

What  is  the  average  maturity  now? 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  is  less  than  5  years. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  I  know  it  has  been  going  down 
below  5  years. 

Secretary  Fowlee.  It  was  4  years  and  11 
months  when  I  wjis  here  in  May.  Today  the 
approximate  figure  Is  4  years  and  10  monttis. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  reason  I  direct  attention 
to  this  is  that  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  se- 
curities market  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
debt  is  being  reflnanced  In  shorter  term  se- 
curities and  less  in  the  5  years  and  over. 

Am  I  correct  In  that  assumption? 

Secretary  Fowija.  The  debt  will  be  fi- 
nanced In  maturities  less  than  5  years. 

Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  the  very  area,  these 
shorter  maturity  kind  of  loans,  where  the 
pinch  Is  In  the  Increased  Interest  rates.  Is  It 
not? 

Secretary  Fowler.  The  Increase  in  Interest 
rates  Is  pretty  much  up  and  dovm  the  board, 
but  here  is  a  pinch  in  the  5-year  area,  to  be 
sure. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  have  as  much 
flexibility  as  it  can  In  the  management  of 
the  debt.  If  it  saw  the  market  was  such,  to  be 
able  to  reflnance  in  long-term  securities? 

Secretary  Fowler.  I  think  the  comments 
I  made  earlier  when  I  was  here  in  May  still 
hold  good.  I  would  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  limited  chance  to  flnance  some  of 
the  debt  out  on  the  long  side.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  such  an  opportunity  we  would 
want  to  utilize  in  view  of  what  I  hope  Is  the 
rather  transitional  period  we  are  In  so  far  as 
the  high-interest  rate  pattern  is  concerned, 
but  it  would  be  useful  and  desirable  to  have 
a  limited  access  to  that  end  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  admire  your  optimism  in  as- 
suming this  is  a  transitional  period.  The 
term  I  would  use  Is  "hand  to  mouth"  and  I 
would  hope  the  inflationary  forces  would  go 
away.  I  wish  I  could  share  yoxir  optimism, 
but  let  me  get  to  the  point. 

What  you  are  really  saying  is  that  you 
would  like  to  have  the  4.25-percent  Interest 
celling,  which  Is  presently  Imposed  on  secu- 
rities of  maturities  beyond  6  years,  removed, 
am  I  correct? 

Secretary  Fowler.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
temporarily  Bus|>ended  In  terms  of  our  dis- 
cussion In  May  In  the  amount  of  $5  billion. 

Mr.  Curtis.  But  this  is  not  part  of  the 
recommendationa  you  have  submitted  to  *^U 
committee? 

Secretary  FowLXB.  No,  It  Is  not. 

Mr.  CuRTiB.  Why? 

Secretary  Fowler.  Because  I  thought  the 
recommendations  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee were  recommendations  that  I  had  hoped 
we  could  get  through  promptly  In  view  of 
the  situation  that  the  Congress  finds  itself 
In  with  a  fairly  large  calendar  of  necessary 
legislation  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  inclTKUng 
eight  appropriation  bills.  I  did  not  see  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  securing  the  necessary 
legislation  on  the  Interest  rate  llmltatloa  in 
the  weeks  that  remain  in  this  session. 
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Mr.  Cvms.  Yet,  70a  an  linpoctiig  nd  tak- 
ing our  time  because  of  an  acute  situation, 
and  certainly  tbla  bear*  right  on  tbla  prob- 
lem. 4loea  It  not? 

Secretary  Fowlib.  I  tliink  the  relative  im- 
portance ol  tbe  two  measures  Is  such  that 
the  administration  would  give  a  much  higher 
order  ol  priority  to  the  measures  that  are 
presented  here. 

Mr.  CmiTis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was 
not  a  recommendation  when  you  appeared 
i>efore  xis  In  May.  The  only  way  that  came 
out.  as  I  recall  It,  was  by  my  interrogation  of 
you  at  the  time. 

Secretary  Fowutt.  You  are  always  helpfxil 
on  this  point  and  1  am  always  willing  to  wel- 
come your  assistance,  which  is  true  of  many 
other  areas.  «-^ 

Mr.  CtniTis.  1  regard  It  as  quite  serious  that 
the  administration  does  not  have  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  In  debt  management.  One 
administration  intention  before  this  com- 
mittee Is  to  stop  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates,  which  at  least  had  one  merit  as 
I  saw  It.  They  did  have  maturity  dates 
beyond  6  years  and  yet  those  were  selling  at 
around,  I  think  the  last  I  saw,  was  around  6 
percent. 

Secretary  Powler.  The  only  ones  that  were 
aotuaUy  issued  under  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  was  Just  one  Issue  in  June,  and  my  recol- 
lection Is  that  the  average  Interest  rate — 
there  were  two  or  three  segments — but  the 
average  was  substantially  less  than  that, 
around  6.6  percent  in  June. 

Mr.  CmiTis.  You  will  not  be  able  to  have 
any  Government  securities  In  the  long-term 
market  If  that  recommendation  Is  followed 
And  if  we  continue  on  with  the  4.25  celling 
on  any  securities  beyond  6  years.  Is  this 
«HTect? 

Secretary  Powi*a.  That  would  depend 
upon,  I  think,  the  condition  in  the  miirket. 
The  statement  I  made  on  that  was  that  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  through 
FNMA  tenUtlvely  scheduled  for  September 
has  been  canceled  and  will  not  be  offered  at 
another  time  in  this  calendar  year. 

In  addition,  further  participations  In 
FNMA  will  be  made  in  the  private  market 
during  the  remainder  of  calendar  1966  only 
If  the  market  returns  to  more  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  CwTiB.  Are  you  serious  in  thinking 
the  market  is  going  to  return  to  those  con- 
ditions In  the  next  3  or  4  months  or  even  6 
months? 

Secretary  Fowlb.  Am  I  serious  In  It?  I 
would  not  have  put  that  stat«nent  In  if  I 
had  not  had  some  hope  that  that  would  b« 
true. 

Mr.  CxniTis.  In  other  words,  have  studies 
in  the  Tre«isury  Department  made  you  think 
high  Interest  rates  are  going  to  decline  with- 
in the  next  3  or  4  months? 

Secretary  Powuoi.  It  depends  on  the  de- 
finition of  terms  here  as  to  what  you  mean 
and  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  Do  you  mean  high  Interest 
rates  will  decline? 

Secretary  PovrLsa.  I  mean  in  terms  aft  tba 
reoepUvity.  the  ability  of  the  market  to 
absorb  this  particular  type  of  security  with- 
out the  excessive  strain  that  the  financial 
community  has  been  concerned  about.  In  a 
way,  because  of  the  novelty  of  this  particular 
type  of  security  It  has  a  relatively  narrow 
market.  The  market  has  to  be  developed, 
and  we  felt  that  the  market  could  much  bet- 
ter absorb  Treasury  financing  at  this  time 
t*i«w  it  could  absorb  the  ptutlclpatlon 
oartlflcates. 

Mr.  CiTKiB.  I  may  have  misunderstood 
the  administration's  theory  In  restricting 
farther  salea.  I  thought  this  was  a  tech- 
nique for  withdrawing  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  In  some  strength  from  the  money 
markat  to  ease  the  pressures  there.  That  is 
not  the  purpose? 

Sservtary  Fowlxe.  The  totality  of  the  ac- 
tions announced  on  Saturday  was  to  mini- 


mize in  various  ways.  Congressman  Cuxna, 
the  Impact  on  the  financial  markets.  In 
the  first  place,  there  will  be  a  review  of  each 
particular  offering  by  a  Federal  agency.  The 
effort  will  be  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
entries  into  the  private  market. 

We  expect  to  raise  new  money  through  the 
sale  of  agency  Issues  to  the  Oovemment  trtist 
funds  and  Investment  accounts. 

Mr.  CUBTis.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about 
that,  but  first  let's  zero  In  on  this  question 
of  bow  you  theorize  this  vrill  minimize  the 
Impact  on  the  financial  markets  If  we  were 
to  simply  substitute  these  kinds  of  certif- 
icates or  securities  with  more  normal  Treas- 
ury securities. 

The  only  possible  way  it  would  change  or 
affect  the  Impact  on  the  market,  and  I  will 
go  further  with  you  on  that.  Is  If  you  did 
use  the  trust  funds,  but  Just  limited  the 
marketing  of  these  participation  certificates. 
That  in  itself  would  have  no  minimization 
on  the  financial  market,  would  It,  If  you 
simply  then  sold  Government  securities? 

Secretary  Fovn-xx.  There  are  two  or  three 
other  facete  of  this  program.  The  President 
has  directed  me  to  ask  every  Federal  credit 
agency  to  present  to  me  for  final  review  by 
the  Treasury,  and  ultimately  the  President, 
all  proposals  for  the  sales  of  securities  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  calendar  year.  That  Is 
an  effort  to  cut  down  on  the  amount. 

Secondly,  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  to  the  extent  that  the  Treasury  goes 
into  the  market  with  regular  Government 
Issues,  so  to  speak,  in  lira  at  the  agency 
Issues,  that  they  need  necessarily  be  on  a 
dollar-for-doUar  basis.  We  do  have  some 
fiexlblllty  there  In  terms  of  cash. 

Thirdly,  we  are  advised  by  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  this  field  and  expert  in  It, 
and  this  confirms  our  own  view,  that  since 
there  U  a  much  broader  market  for  regular 
Treasury  securities  than  there  Is  for  agency 
Issues,  that  the  putting  of  Treasury  securi- 
ties on  the  market  tends  to  cause  less  strain 
on  the  market  than  would  be  the  case  If  an 
equivalent  amount  of  agency  securities  were 
put  on  the  market  since  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  breadth  of  the  market  that  the  Treasxiry 
securities  enjoy. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  Let  me  be  stnre  I  understand 
what  you  are  saying  here. 

The  projected  $4  billion  In  sales  of  partici- 
pation certificates  would  cause  an  upward 
rise  in  or  pressure  on  Interest  rates  that  you 
think  would  not  be  as  great  with  sales  of 
the  more  recognized  Government  securities. 
Is  that  a  fair  Interpretation? 

Secretary  VowLtM.  I  think,  yes,  and  the 
same  is  true  not  only  of  participation  cer- 
tificates, but  also  some  of  the  regular  Federal 
agency  financing. 

Mr.  CnBTis.  I  want  to  come  back  to  these 
various  trust  funds  that  you  expect  to  buy 
this  up  with,  but  before  going  to  that,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Schultze,  as  I  understand 
your  testimony  before  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee In  hearings  on  the  Participation  and  Salea 
Act,  were  you  of  the  opinion  that  these  sales 
would  not  or  woxild  cause  upward  pressures 
on  Interest  rates? 

Mr.  ScHtTLTzx.  In  more  normal  money 
markets  I  stUl  think  I  would  have  been  cor- 
rect. Since  the  time  we  first  came  forward 
vrtth  this  proposal — and  we  still  think  the 
authority  Is  good  to  have — ^but  since  we  first 
came  forward  with  this  the  money  markets 
have  tightened  up  substantially,  the  breadth 
of  the  market  for  these  securities  relaOve  to 
Treasury  issues  Is  more  narrow.  In  a  normal 
market,  even  though  there  Is  a  difference, 
that  difference  is  not  so  Important,  but  when 
you  get  Into  really  tight  money  markets.  It 
does  make  a  difference. 

Mr.  Cumns.  What  you  are  aaying  then  la 
that  you  think  circumstances  have  changed 
in  the  few  months  in  which  you  testified 
before  the  T*i^"fc«T<g  and  Currency  Committee, 
to  feel  that  participation  sales  Indeed  would 


cause  upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates  and 
therefore  you  are  backing  up  the  admlnlatn- 

tlon's  reconunendatlon 

Mr.  ScHtTLTZX.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  recall 
with  respect  to  these  participation  certlfl. 
cates,  we  needed  both  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations. In  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  on  this.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  actual  volume  that 
would  be  marketed  would  have  to  depend 
upon  market  conditions.  In  other  worCte,  by 
that  time  It  became  Increasingly  possible 
that  we  might  have  to  cut  back  some  on 
the  volume  of  sales  and  I  indicated  that  the 
absolute  volume  would  depend  on  conditions 
in  the  money  market. 

Mr.  CusTis.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the 
TreasiU7,  at  one  time  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administration  there  was  a  policy 
to  try  to  hold  Interest  rates  on  long-term 
securities  low  and  at  the  same  time  hopefully 
to  Increase  the  Interest  rates  on  short-term 
securities  In  order  to  help  In  the  Interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  problem. 

Would  you  recognize  that  as  a  policy  of 
the  past? 

Secretary  Powlee.  Yes,  I  think  that  char- 
acterizes the  earlier  period  of  1961  and  1962, 
so-called  Operation  Twist.  I  believe  It  was 
called.  It  was  hoped  that  the  short-term 
Issues  could  be  priced  or  would  have  a  price 
which  would  make  them  attractive  for  In- 
vestment from  abroad,  while  maintaining 
stability  In  the  long-term  Interest  rate  area. 
Mr.  CnKTis.  liCt  me  ask  whether  or  not 
you  now  have  this  Operation  Twist  going 
full  blast  and  whether  or  not  Operation  Re- 
verse Twist  might  be  In  order  to  get  at  this 
problem? 

Secretary  Powxeb.  I  would  certainly  wel- 
come. Congressman  Custis,  a  reduction  In  In- 
terest rates  both  In  the  short-term  and  In 
the  long-term  areas.  I  think  that  the  Inci- 
dental advantages  or  benefits  that  we  cur- 
rently have  in  terms  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  very  much  outweighed  by  the  dis- 
advantages and  the  burdens  and  difficulties 
that  are  derived  from  the  present  abnormal- 
ly high  rates  of  Interest.  I  would  welcome 
a  movement  downward,  and  that  Is  one  of  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram that  Is  presented  here. 

Mr.  CtjRTis.  Of  course,  the  inflationary  ef- 
fects and  high  Interest  rates  are  part  of  the 
costs  of  private  enterprise  and,  therefore, 
contribute  themselves  to  these  inflationary 
forces. 

Inflation  itself  Is  a  deterrent  on  our  exports 
and  Incentive  for  Imports.  Thus  having  a 
very  grave  effect  on  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Would  you  agree  with 
that? 

Secretary  Fowlie.  In  my  statement  I  made 
some  conmients  on  this  particular  question, 
and  Secretary  Connor  has  developed  some  of 
the  facts  as  well.  We  have  both  noted  that 
present  demand,  and  a  substantial  amount 
of  It  la  in  the  very  capital  goods  area  that 
Is  under  consideration  here.  Is  causing  an 
increase  In  the  level  of  imports  substantially 
In  excess  of  the  Increase  in  the  level  of 
exports. 

I  think  Imports  are  going  up  around  15 
percent  per  annum  while  exports  are  going 
up  only  about  7  or  8  percent  per  annum. 
This  is  having  a  disturbing  effect  on  our 
trade  balance  and  Is  a  matter  of  concern. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  examined  this  area  to 
the  extent  I  wanted  to.  I  frankly  am  con- 
cerned that  the  administration  has  made  no 
recommendations  to  bring  about  this  added 
fiexlblllty  In  the  management  of  the  debt, 
although  your  prepared  testimony  Indicates 
the  administration  recognizee  that  the  im- 
poalUon  of  Federal  finance  in  the  finance 
market  is  creating  a  great  deal  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  there. 

Secretary  Pov(rixB.  I  think  I  would  only  mj. 
Congressman  Curtis,  whether  we  go  Into  the 
short  side  or  the  long  side,  there  are  problems 
In  both  areas,  and  I  don't  know  if  llmltM 
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access  to  the  long  side  wou  ^  be  any  solution 
to  these  problems. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  dont  eltH^,  Mr.  Secretary, 
but  I  do  know  that  It  would  be  well  to  have 
flexibility  when  you  are  In.  a  pinch  and  you 
have  said  so  yourself. 

Secretary  Fowxxr.  I  woulq  welcome  It. 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  are  coming  here  bef<»'e  the 
Congress,  I  would  say,  entirely  too  late  to 
cope  with  this  problem  of  inllatlon,  including 
high  Interest  rates.  It  looki  like  Just  another 
hand-to-mouth  operation,  ]  end  one  of  the 
things  that  indicates  this  to  me  Is  the  in- 
completeness of  your  presentation  in  Identi- 
fying what  tools  are  necessary  In  order  to 
cope  with  It.  J 

Now,  I  will  suggest  a  poetical  reason  why 
this  administration  Is  not  asking  for  the  re- 
moval of  4.25-percent  celling.  The  political 
reason  is  that  there  are  so^e  people  In  the 
administration,  I  presume,  who  think  that 
they  would  then  be  dubbm  a  high  Interest 
rate  administration.  r 

Well,  heavens,  how  can  |  jrou  escape  that 
epithet  in  these  times?  Why  not  Just  accept 
the  fact  that  your  pollclm  have  produced 
these  high  Interest  rates  and  then  go  ahead 
and  give  yourself  the  too|a  that  might  do 
something  about  bringing  them  down.  I 
have  made  that  as  a  stateijent  for  your  re- 
sponse If  you  would  care  to  respond. 

Secretary  Fowus.  I  do  riot  believe  I  want 
to  get  Into  a  conjecture  about  the  political 
reasons  behind  varlotis  acaons.  I  certainly 
do  not  accept  the  fact  t^at  high  interest 
rates  Is  a  particular  invention  of  the  present 
administration,  which  It  Is]  foisting  willfully 
on  the  country.  I  think  that  war  and  other 
Tery  special  situations  wh|oh  contribute  to 
the  very,  very  large  demancls  that  are  being 
made  on  the  economy  today,  are  the  prime 
factors.  I 

We  are  seeking  a  better  balance  of  a  combl- 
aatlon  of  fiscal  and  moneltbry  measures  as 
expressed  In  the  President's  message.  Indeed, 
I  think  you  will  recognize  that  very  impor- 
tant elements  contained  in  the  President's 
program  flow  from  recoispnendatlons  that 
have  been  made  by  you  an(^  others  In  dealing 
with  the  problem.  j 

Mr.  CxTRTXS.  Yes,  but  the^re  Is  a  matter  of 
time,  Mr.  Secretary.  Here  ta  front  of  me  are 
two  members  of  the  quadriad,  yourself  and 
Director  of  the  Budget  Mr.  Sohultze. 

When  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
hearings  early  in  December  1965,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  criticism,  of  President  Johnson 
and  of  you  two  gentleme*  and  the  fourth 
member  of  the  quadriad,  namely,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Presidents'  Coiwcll  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  Chairman  o(  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Mr.  Martin,  the  fourth  member 
of  this  quadriad,  appeared  before  the  Joint 
committee  to  examine  whether  or  not  there 
was  reason  for  relying  on  monetary  policy 
to  the  extent  that  Interest  rates  were  in- 
creased. The  Republican  jaiembers  of  that 
committee  urged  that  the  other  three  mem- 
bers of  the  quadriad  come  before  us  and 
testify  in  public  hearings,  ajot  by  delivering 
speeches  before  audiences  that  could  not 
answer  back,  but  under  trees-examination 
so  that  we  could  have  looked  Into  these  cauaea 
In  December  1966.  ' 

I  think  had  we  done  that  and  had  we  even 
toUowed  this  matter  an<J  these  economic 
problems  in  the  congressional  committee  as- 
signed to  do  that,  namely,  the  Joint  Com- 
inlttee,  in  the  months  of  February.  March, 
April,  and  so  forth,  we  could  have  found  the 
canse.  I  must  say  that  th«  Joint  committee 
In  December  at  the  request  6t  the  admtnlatra- 
tlon  fMinally  voted  down  Ini  December  the  re- 
<iue8t  to  have  you  gentleman  testify  before 
the  committee.  The  committee  has  contin- 
ved  to  turn  down  the  formal  requests  In 
writing  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
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matters;  matters  that  remaftx  unexmrnlnad  to 

this  day. 


It  seems  to  me  now  in  September  1966. 
these  forces  that  others  saw  at  play  and 
seemed  to  be  consistent,  needs  attention  in 
our  society.  I  think  Mr.  Btrnes  and  I  in- 
terrogating you  In  January  1966,  asked  the 
question  whether  you  were  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  Inflationary  forces,  and 
we  asked  why  not  look  at  the  7  percent  In- 
vestment credit.  You  made  a  very  stirring 
response  as  to  why  you  did  not  think  this 
should  be  used  at  all,  that  this  was  part  of 
the  permanent  tax  law. 

I  could  argue  with  you  because  I  had  felt 
that  the  law  in  Its  inception  was  ill-con- 
ceived from  an  economic  as  well  as  from  a 
tax  angle.  I  think  that  possibly  In  January 
or  February  this  would  have  been  a  timely 
move,  but  now  as  I  view  it,  and  I  hope  this 
conunlttee  will  get  Into  some  of  the  economic 
assumptions,  but  as  I  view  the  economic 
situation  in  September  I  see  indications  of 
slowdown  In  the  economy  In  the  very  areas 
that  you  are  now  trying  to  apply  the  reme- 
dies to. 

There  Is  even  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  a  real  tax  Increase — because  this  is 
not  a  tax  increase,  your  testimony  indicates 
that  you  expect  no  revenues  from  the  pro- 
posals you  have  made  here  coupled  with  cuts 
In  expenditures  would  have  been  in  order  a 
few  months  ago. 

So,  please  don't  put  me  in  the  position  of 
supporting  remedies  that  I  thought  were 
well-designed  for  an  early  part  of  the  inflation 
we  are  now  experiencing  as  necessary  at  this 
late  date.  They  may  still  be  necessary,  and 
I  Intend  to  listen  to  the  reasons  why  your 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  thinks  these 
remedies  are  still  timely  and  I  will  read  over 
your  testimony.  But  I  do  suggest  that  the 
timeliness  of  these  things  becomes  an  im- 
portant factor.  What  might  have  been  ad- 
visable In  January  might  not  be  advisable  in 
September. 

Secretary  Fowler.  Mr.  Curtis,  I  think  we 
have  been  over  this  ground  once  before,  but 
Jvist  let  me  say  once  again  that  I  certainly 
was  not  disinclined  to  appear  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  know  you  personally  were 
not. 

Secretary  Fowler.  I  had  no  disinclination 
and  would  have  been  glad  to  appear,  had  the 
committee  wanted  me  to  come. 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  this  was  administration 
policy. 

Secretary  Fowlxr.  That  is  your  statement, 
not  mine  and  I  can't  accept  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Curtie.  I  appreciate  that.  I  am  mak- 
ing this  for  the  record  and  I  think  the  record 
Is  clear  that  It  was  administration  policy 
and  I  think  the  record  is  also  clear  that  it 
has  been  administration  policy  to  hope  that 
Inflation  goes  away.  The  majority  leader 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  two  different 
occasions  referred  to  inflation  as  a  Republi- 
can cliche  trying  to  put  on  a  partisan  po- 
litical bfisls  when  some  of  us  were  trying  to 
get  Into  what  were  the  features  of  it  and 
what  might  be  accomplished  if  we  treated 
this  with  the  seriousness  that  it  deserved. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  big  area  that 
I  want  to  go  Into  on  the  expenditure  side,  but 
I  do  want  to  point  out  your  remark  that  part 
of  our  situation  today  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
creased expenditures,  among  others,  that  we 
have  experienced  because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
I  happen  to  agree  with  that,  but  I  have  been 
listening  all  year  to  the  administration  tell- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, "Well,  the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  less  percent- 
age of  gross  national  product  than  was  the 
Korean  war." 

I  think  this  Is  a  true  statement,  but  it  la 
also  minimizing  the  serioxisness  of  the  ex- 
penditure and  the  demands  resulting  from 
this  conflict.  I  was  just  looking  over  the 
expenditure  levels  for  the  first  month  of 
fiscal  1B67:  namely,  July — ^these  you  have  an 


the  August  Indicators.  Do  you  have  Atigust 
now,  Mr.  Schultze? 

Mr.  Schultze.  No,  sir. 

Secretary  Fowler.  What  page  are  you  on? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Page  36,  the  bottom  column, 
the  expenditures  for  July  1966,  410.3  billion 
which,  by  the  way.  Is  the  highest  monthly 
level  in  this  entire  column  and  we  can  go 
back  to  1960  and  obviously  It  Is  the  highest 
figure  we  have  had  probably  since  the  Korean 
war. 

This  should  be  related,  I  wotild  say,  to  the 
Jtily  1965  figure,  which  was  97.2  billion. 
Multiplying  the  10.3  out  on  a  12-month  basis, 
we  have  $123.6  billion  expenditure  level  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  compared  to  what 
started  out  in  fiscal  1966  at  about  an  986.4 
bUUon  level. 

What  I  want  to  direct  to  your  attention  is 
the  two  breakdown  columns.  For  July  the 
figure  for  Department  of  Defense,  military. 
Is  $4.7  billion,  a  decline  from  June;  the 
month  preceding  of  $1.2  billion.  So,  the  in- 
crease from  Jime  of  1966  of  $9.4  bllUon  to 
910.3  billion  in  July  is  clearly  in  other  than 
defense  areas. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  the  reasons  behind 
this,  but  these  are  some  of  the  things  we 
can  get  Into.  It  Is  in  the  area  of  expendi- 
tures that  I  think  the  real  solution  to  our 
present  problems  will  lie.  and  I  think  that 
the  proposals  here  at  least  as  I  preliminarily 
examine  them  are  completely  Inadeqtiate, 
even  possibly  the  93  billion. 

How  we  are  going  to  find  that  cut  in  these 
projected  figures  that  I  have  actually  read 
here  I  dont  know. 

Mr.  ScHtJLiax.  Only  two  points,  if  I  might. 
As  you  are.  of  course,  aware,  you  have  to  be 
careful  of  these  month-to-month  expendi- 
ture fluctuations.  As  you  know,  you  can't 
simply  multiply  12  times  any  1  month. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  you  are  right.  I  was  doing 
it  for  groundwork. 

Mr.  Scbultzx.  The  second  point  I  would 
like  to  make  Is  underlined  in  two  places  in 
my  statement.  First,  these  budget  reduc- 
tions will  not  be  easy,  but  we  are  going  to  do 
them.  Second,  depending  upon  what  hap- 
pens during  the  next  several  months,  par- 
ticularly the  action  upon  appropriations 
bills,  you  will  notice  I  use  the  figure  "at  least 
93  billion."  So  we  don't  yet  know  exactly 
what  that  total  is  going  to  have  to  be.  Our 
beet  judgment  Is  It  may  have  to  be  a  little 
more. 

The  Chairican.  We  will  have  to  suspend 
until  tomorrow  morning.  If  you  gentlemen 
can  all  return  in  the  morning  we  would  ap- 
preciate it.  Without  objection,  then,  the 
committee  Is  adjotimed  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  6:20  pjn.,  the  committee 
adjourned  until  10  ajn.,  Tuesday,  September 
13, 1966.) 

Suspension  or  Imvestmxmt  Crrdr  amd  Ap- 
plication OP  Accelerated  Dxpriciation 

House  or  Representatives. 
Committeb  on  Wats  and  Means, 
Waahington.   D.C..   TMtaiay,  Septem- 
ber 13.  1966. 

The  c<Mnmittee  met  at  10  ajn.,  pursuant 
to  notice,  in  the  committee  Toam.  Longw(^h 
House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmaii. 

I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  this  questlcm  at 
the  expenditure  cutback,  and  I  think  these 
questions  would  be  directed  to  you,  Mr. 
8ch\iltze. 

When  you  talk  about  a  cutback  of  91  J>  bll- 
Uon in  expenditures  for  fiscal  1967  and  then 
that  you  are  going  to  have  another  slice  of 
91.5  billion,  what  figure  are  you  cutting  back 
frt»n?    The  figure  that  you  gave  us  in  tba 
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budget  meesage  of  1967  thla  laat  January  of 
$1124  bUUon? 

STATKMKNTS  07  HON.  UnntT  H.  rOWlXR,  SBCBX- 
TAST  OF  THK  T»*ABtniT;  HON.  8TANLKT  S.  StJB- 
MtT.  ASSISTANT  BECBXTAXT  0»  THS  TREASTJKT 
»OE  TAX  POLICT;   HON.  JOHN  T.  CONNOR,  SBC- 

■CTABT  or  commzsck;  and  bon.  chablbh  l. 

SCHTTLTZX,  DIXBCrOK,  BXTRXATT  OF  THX  BUDOBT 

Mr.  ScHTTLTzx.  There  are  two  answers  to 
that,  Mr.  CtntTts. 

In  the  original  tlV^  bllUon,  the  first  sUce, 
as  we  now  see  It  almost  all  of  those  reduc- 
tions will  be  below  the  figures  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  In  the  second  slice  It  wlU  be 
a  combination,  and  here  is  where  I  have  had 
-to  Indicate  some  uncertainty,  both  as  to 
magnitude  and  comf>o6ltlon,  because  we 
don't  icnow  yet  what  we  are  going  to  get. 

Mr.  CT7BTIS.  You  mean  what  will  result 
from  the  congressional  appropriation 
process? 

Mr.  SCHTTLTZX.  Correct,  sir. 

So  in  brief,  allowing  us  some  flexibility, 
most  of  the  $1V^  will  be  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  The  remainder  will  have  to 
be  some  combination.  It  may  have  to  be 
more  than  tlV^  billion  out  of  both  congres- 
sional add  ons  and  the  President's  own  budget 
programs. 

Mr.  CrraTis.  How  much  has  the  Congress 
presently  gone  beyond  the  President's  re- 
quest for  new  power  to  spend? 

Mr.  ScHULTZK.  In  bills  enacted  to  date,  and 
I  Include  in  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriaUon  bill  even  though  it  isn't  finally 
enacted — the  two  Hoiises  are  in  disagreement, 
but  not  on  the  money  part  of  it  so  I  have 
included  that  under  enacted — In  terms  of 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  the  Congress  has 
added  ta,179  mlUlon. 

Mr.  CxrvTis.  «2.175  mllUonT 

Mr.  SCHTTLTZX.  And  spending  out  oi  that 
In  fiscal  1967  amounts  to  $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  Ctmns.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to 
ask.  That  $1.4  billion  now  Is  Including  de- 
fense? 

Mr.  ScHtTLTZX.  That  is  Including  the  $378 
million  of  defense  add-ons. 

Mr.  Cuxns.  The  essential  defense  add-on, 
however,  as  I  recall  the  debate,  was  (Imply 
paying  for  the  salaries  or  the  wages  of  the 
^  men  already  In  the  service. 

Bfr.  SCHTTLTZX.  No,  Sir;  the  House  bill  did 
that.  The  Senate  did  not.  and  my  recollec- 
tion Is  that  In  conference  the  Hoiue  agreed 
to  the  Senate  change  with  respect  to  that 
Item. 

Mr.  Cwmns.  So  we  haven't  got  that 

Mr.  ScHTTLTzx.  The  $378  million  refers  to 
non- Vietnam  program  increases. 

Mr.  CuxTiB.  I  see.    All  right. 

Do  you  have  a  revised  figure  from  which 
you  are  taking  $1J>  billion,  your  first  slice? 

Mr.  ScHTn.Ti!x.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cttktis.  Well,  obvlotisly  the  figure  of 
$112.8  billion  given  to  us  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage in  January  Is  too  low,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  ScHTTLTZK.  If  someone  bad  to  ask  ma 
to  make  a  best  guess,  given  what  is  now  be- 
fore us  and  so  on,  I  would  say  probably,  but 
I  would  be  bard  put  to  give  any  number,  Mr. 
Curtis. 

In  addition  to  the  $2,175  million  of  NOA 
and  $1.4  bUllon  of  expenditures  already  en- 
acted there  is  about  $1.7  billion  of  NOA  and 
a  billion  of  expenditures  passed  by  one  House 
or  the  other,  but  not  both. 

I  hope  and  i»'ay  that  will  be  reduced.  In 
addition,  at  one  place  or  another  in  commit- 
tee, aiMl,  admittedly,  these  are  our  judg- 
meiiM  as  to  what  the  cost  of  aome  commit- 
tee propoaals  are,  there  is  an  additional  $3.1 
union  or  $3.2  bllUon  in  terms  of  NOA  and 
aboirt  $1.1  billion  In  terms  of  expend! txires, 
so  I  am  sure  tb»t  theee  numbers  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  time  they  get  through  Congress. 

I  aaa  sure  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  In  turn  reduce  below  that,  but  at  the 
present  time  It  Is  a  little  bit  like  a  man 
trying  to  save  money  on  an  office  building 


before  the  architect  has  given  him  the  pla^. 
It  is  pretty  difficult  to  specify  exactly  what 
is  he  saving  from. 

Mr.  CXTSTis.  Yet,  Mr.  Schultze,  that  is  nec- 
essary to  make  any  long-r&nge  plans,  at 
least  to  come  up  with  good  estimates.  I 
recall  interrogating  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Mahon,  on  the 
floor,  on  what  the  8Uf>plemental  budget  fig- 
ures might  be  for  the  Vietnam  war  and  I 
think  he  gave  a  range  from  $5  billion  to  $15 
billion.  I  said,  that  I  thought  that  was  no 
kind  of  judgment  on  which  anyone  can  base 
planning. 

Does  the  administration  have  any  more 
accurate  figures?  I  think  probably  the  $15 
billion  I  mentioned  might  even  be  too  low. 

Mr.  ScHULTzx.  Mr.  Curtis,  I  don't  believe 
you  were  here  yesterday  when  Secretary  Fow- 
ler discussed  a  similar  question.  I  wxyuld 
like  If  I  might  to  repeat  the  substance  of  his 
answer. 

Mr.  Ctntns.  Very  good,  because  it  is  es- 
sentially In  your  department  we  get  this 
answer. 

Mr.  SCHTJLTZx.  As  you  will  recall.  Secretary 
McNamara  testified  on  fovir  occasions  before 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  both  on  the 
1966  supplemental  and  on  the  1967  defense 
appropriations,  that  the  defense  estimates 
in  the  President's  1967  budget  were  based 
on  financing  Vietnam  operations  through 
June  30,  1967. 

In  the  massage  last  Thursday  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  if  the  conflict  ex- 
tends beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  we  are 
going  to  have  to  order  additional  material 
and  equlfxnent,  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
and  to  support  our  men  In  Vietnam  we  are 
going  to  have  to  act  on  this  contingency. 

In  short,  if  there  isn't  any  major  break- 
through on  the  political  or  diplomatic  side, 
and  If  the  conflict  doesn't  deescalate,  we  will 
need  more  funds  for  Vietnam  this  fiscal  year. 
But  we  don't  iuiow  yet  how  much  more  funds 
we  are  going  to  need  and  we  don't  know  yet 
at  what  speed  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend 
them. 

Secretary  McNamara  will  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  when  he  can  get  a 
reasonable  flx  on  these  req\ilrements. 

Now,  we  could  send  up  an  estimate  now 
and  we  could  act  in  Ignorance  of  a  firm 
determination  of  what  we  need  and  we  could 
place  orders  and  contracts  in  ignorance  of  a 
firm  determination  of  the  amovmt  needed  to 
cover  every  possible  outcome. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  But  at  least  you  could  give 
us  a  figure  showing  what  present  contracts 
due  for  completion  in  this  fiscal  year  might 
be,  those  that  are  above  your  January  esti- 
mates. I  can  understand  fully  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem,  but  I  think  you  must  recog- 
nize, Mr.  Director,  that  your  answer  la  no 
answer  at  all  simply  to  tell  everybody.  I 
think  we  do  realize  that  you  have  a  difficult 
problem  and  sympathize  with  you. 

Mr.  ScHTTLTzz.  No.  sir. 

Mr  CxTHTis.  But  the  net  result  is  that  you 
are  giving  us  no  firm  estimates  and  you  are 
saying  there  are  no  firm  estimates. 

Mr.  ScHXTLTZK.  At  the  present  time  that  U 
correct. 

Let  me  point  out  a  couple  of  things  on 
this.  Senator  Rttssxll  in  presenting  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  on  the  floor,  faced 
with  this  same  kind  of  question  and  prob- 
lem, noted  that  Secretary  McNamara  had 
pointed  out  in  August  that  in  just  72  hours 
before  he  had  come  up  to  testify  he  had 
been  preMnted  with  three  different  sets  of 
requirements  by  the  Army  and  he  bad  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  through  these. 

Secretary  McNamara  testified  that  he  was 
going  through  the  proptoaals  item  by  item. 
For  example.  In  terms  of  air  ordinance,  you 
asked  me  what  will  be  spent  out  of  contracts 
already  placed  or  in  contemplation.  In  terms 
of  air  ordinance,  Secretary  McNamara  In  the 
first  session  of  the  review  was  able  to  make 
substantial  reductions. 


He  Is  now  going  through  ground  ordinance, 
through  aircraft,  and  through  other  materiel, 
so  that  I  can't  give  you  a  figure  as  yet.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  have  some  firm  esti. 
mates.  As  soon  as  It  la  possible  to  make 
them  we  will  present  them  to  the  Congrev 
for  whatever  the  Defense  Department  needs 
under  the  contingencies  I  Indicated,  but 
quite  honestly,  sir,  I  can't  do  It  now. 

As  I  say,  we  could  come  up  with  some 
guesses,  and  we  did  this  in  Korea.  We  fi- 
nanced practically  every  possible  outcome. 
We  ended  up  with  two  consequences. 

First,  when  the  confilct  in  Korea  ended,  we 
had  about  $12  billion  worth  of  excess  equip- 
ment on  which  we  got  a  couple  of  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

Secondly,  in  the  first  year  after  the  Korean 
conflict  started,  we  tried  to  order  for  every 
possible  outcome  when  we  didn't  have  an 
estimate.  We  drove  up  the  luifllled  order 
backlog  in  manufacturing  durable  goods  In- 
dustries by  about  170  percent.  The  order 
backlog  has  gone  up  about  one-seventh  that 
much  in  the  past  year,  so  that  the  reason  we 
can't  give  you  Arm  estimates  now  is  we  are 
trying  to  get  good  estimates  and  not  trying 
to  flnance  every  possible  contingency. 

Mr.  Ctrtis.  At  least  give  us  your  working 
papers.  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
you  have  no  working  papers.  The  working 
papers  would  be  these:  Your  high  estimates 
as  you  describe  In  the  Vietnam  war  and  then 
what  you  modify  downward  on  the  assump- 
tion that  you  are  going  to  do  a  more  careful 
Job  than  that.  What  are  your  high  estimates 
for  Vietnam? 

Mr.  ScHtn-TZE.  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Secretary 
has  not  yet  prepared  his  estimates  for  the 
President  emd  I  don't  have  such  estimates. 

Mr.  Curtis.  All  I  can  say  is  that  my  state- 
ment is  certainly  true  in  light  of  this  testi- 
mony. It  is  a  hand-to-mouth  operation  and 
not  long-term  planning. 

Mr.  ScHTTLTZx.  No,  sir;  I  disagree  with  that. 

Mr.  Curtis.  How  can  you  dispute  it  in  light 
of  this?  Here  we  come  to  a  crucial  fiscal 
problem  facing  our  society.  Many  of  us 
felt  that  it  reached  this  crucial  point  months 
ahead  of  time.  We  couldn't  get  any  recog- 
nition from  the  administration  that  this  was 
serious. 

Finally,  the  President  himself  in  a  message 
to  Congress  last  week  has  used  these  very 
words  and  says  it  is  a  crucial  flscal  problem, 
and  now  we  are  exploring  it  before  this  com- 
mittee where  you  have  a  flgure  of  $1.5  billion 
which  apparently  is  In  a  sense  a  guesstimate 
of  what  you  have  been  able  to  cut  back  on, 
plus  another  estimate  of  $1.5  billion,  and  I 
ask  the  very  obvious  question  what  is  this  a 
cutback  from? 

Mr.  SCHULTZE.  And  I  make.  I  think,  the 
very  obvious  answer,  Mr.  Curtis,  is  that  un- 
til I  have  the  plana  for  the  building  I  can't 
teU  what  it  Is  going  to  be  a  cutback  from. 

As  soon  as  we  can  get  the  final  appropri- 
ation figures  and  the  final  estimates  we  will 
pare  them  down.  We  will  firm  them  up. 
I  did  say,  Mr.  Ctjrtis,  that  it  was  OTir  best 
Judgment — and,  admittedly.  It  is  our  best 
Judgment  now  because  we  don't  know  what 
the  flnal  action  is  going  to  be — we  will  prob- 
ably have  to  cut  at  least  another  $l'/i  bU- 
Uon  out.    That  is  the  best  I  can  give  you. 

We  tried  to  go  as  far  as  we  could  In  terms 
of  giving  estimates  in  the  face  of  this  un- 
certainty. 

Mr.  Curtis.  All  I  know  is  previotjs  admin- 
istrations have  given  this  ccMnmlttee,  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  gone  Into  the  debt 
problem  or  the  debt  celling  revised  esti- 
mates of  expenditures  and  we  used  to  get 
them  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

This  administration  as  near  as  I  can  flgure 
has  aever  come  up  with  any  revised  flgurM, 
and  one  of  the  times  we  used  to  get  revised 
figures  was  In  AprU.  We  used  to  get  another 
revision  in  June.  We  would  get  another  re- 
vision around  October  or  November. 


We  have  none  of  this  even  In  the  areas 
baving  to  do  with  defense;  Now  I  want  to 
direct  myself  to  another  point. 

The  administration  has]  been  boasting — I 
think  the  word  "boast"  i^  an  accurate  de- 
scription— that  this  war  re$lly  hasn't  discom- 
moded the  society  because  tt  has  cost  a  small- 
er percentage  of  GNP,  thbtx  let  us  say,  the 
Korean  war. 

If  this  is  true,  surely  w^  are  capable  with 
all  the  people  employed  in;  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  all  of  these  debbrtments  to  come 
up  with  some  sort  of  estimates. 

Secretary  Powlzr.  Mr.  C^ns,  may  I  Inter- 
ject Just  one  comment? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Surely. 

Secretary  Fowlzr.  I  th  4k  you  are  over- 
looking a  change  in  the  situation.  In  the 
years  to  which  you  refer  lit  was  quite  cus- 
tomary for  the  Congress  |$o  reduce  the  re- 
quests of  the  administration,  both  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  the  early  years  of 
the  Kennedy  adminlstratUxi,  from  the  level 
in  the  President's  budget  tfi  some  lower  level. 
Under  those  circiunstanc<^  tt  was  practical 
to  prognosticate  what  the,  reductions  from 
the  President's  budget  woiUd  be  because  that 
was  the  top  flgure.  J  ! 

Now  the  situation  has  changed.  Last  year 
and  now  this  year  it  seem^  quite  likely  that 
the  top  estimate  is  going  to  be  what  the 
Congress  appropriates  andi  not  what  is  in  the 
President's  budget,  and  \4«  can't  cut  down 
from  a  top  figure  that  we  don't  know. 

We  can't  deduct  that  43  billion  that  Mr. 
Schultze  refers  to  from  sotae  flgure  we  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Cttrtis.  Let  us  not  Mt  our  apples  and 
oranges  mixed  again  becailse  I  have  been  di- 
recting attention  to  expenditures,  which  is  In 
the  control  largely  of  the;  executive  branch. 

Secretary  Fowler.  Whi^h  is  going  to  be 
affected  by  appropriations; 

Mr.  Cttrtis.  You  began  1  talking  about  ap- 
propriations. Now,  grantiad  appropriations 
do  reflect  on  expenditure^,  and  I  have  paid 
attention  to  Mr.  Schultzfl's  remark  that  of 
the  $2,175  billion  appropriation  above  the 
presidential  request  flgurt,  $1.4  billion  is 
reflected  In  increased  expenditxires  or  will 
be T 

Mr.  ScHULTzx.  May  I  intttject,  Mr.  Curtis? 

Mr.  Cttrtis.  I  am  Just  (deeping  these  two 
separate,  but  I  think,  Mr.  pecretary,  your  re- 
sponse got  us  back  to  this  confusion  of  ap- 
ples and  oranges.    Yes,  M^,  Schultze. 

Mr.  ScHULTZz.  I  wouldiBke  to  make  two 
points.  ' 

One,  the  entire  amounti  of  additional  ap- 
propriations will,  of  courSa,  show  up  In  ex- 
penditures. While  the  add-ons  will  amount 
to  only  $1.4  billion  In  flstal  1967,  they  wUl 
all  eventually  be  therel  In  the  way  of 
ezpendltiires. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Not  necessarily.  Some  pro- 
grams phase  out  and  arei  terminated  hope- 
fully and  we  don't  expend.  In  others  there 
may  be  an  acceleration.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  that. 

In  fact  I  was  glad  to  gpt  your  figure.  It 
happened  to  be  what  I  l^fcd  guessed  at.  I 
thought  that  you  probablr  had  flexibility  of 
around  $25  blUion  In  thejtmount  you  have 
power  to  spend,  and  I  thmk  you  gave  some 
figure  of  23  something. 

Ut.  Schttltzx.  My  poii^t,  Mr.  Curtis,  is 
that  if  the  programs  were  carried  out  as 
voted,  the  additional  expaoditures  would  be 
$2,175  billion,  of  which  $1.4  billion  would  be 
In  flscal  1967  and  the  rest  in  later  years. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  rlghi. 

Mr.  Schultzx.  As  I  hav0  Indicated,  and  as 
the  President  has  already  Indicated,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  hold  back  some  of  these. 
Now,  you  cant  Just  hold  back  spending.  You 
liave  to  hold  back  the  makicig  of  the  contract 
•nd  commitment.  Obvioualy  that  is  how  you 
•top  the  spending.  You  don't  welsh  on  prior 
rontracts.    We  both  tuufcrstand  that. 

Mr.  Curtb.  We  Oon't,  but  let  us  not  use 
the  word  "welsh."   Use  th^  (term  "terminate." 


We  sometimes  terminate  a  contract  knowing 
we  pay  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Schttltzx.  We  da  but  very  seldom, 
Mr.  Cttrtis. 

I  think  you  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
appropriate  way  to  make  the  cuts  is  to  go 
through  and  reduce  your  obligations,  con- 
tracts, and  commitments. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Certainly,  but  I  will  tell  you 
any  contract  that  Is  written  ought  to  be 
written  with  the  object  in  mind,  if  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  pTirpose  of  it  has  been 
altered,  there  cam  be  a  termination  of  the 
contract,  with  penalty,  of  course.  This  is 
common  in  commerce. 

I  am  not  Just  talking  about  welshing.  We 
are  talking  about  what  I  would  regard  as  the 
normal  course  of  events,  particularly  when 
we  are  dealing  with  military  procurement, 
where  we  know  if  we  are  doing  a  good  Job 
we  are  dealing  with  a  lot  of  obsolescence  and 
rapid  change.  We  should  find  this  to  true 
if  our  research  and  development  is  doing  its 
Job. 

We  are  constantly  making  obsolete  weap- 
ons and  lines  of  weapons  which  means  that. 
we  surely  shouldn't  complete  contracts  on 
something  where  we  have  had  a  breakthrough 
which  has  made  the  article  contracted  for 
obsolete.  I  think  we  need  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  distinction  between  appropria- 
tions and  expenditTires.  I  was  directing  yoTir 
attention  to  expedlturee.  because  they  are 
what  affect  the  Immediate  flscal  situation. 

I  have  argued  on  the  floor  of  the  HoTise 
and  I  voted  against  apptropriation  bills  on 
the  thecH7  that  you  Indeed  start  as  soon  as 
you  can.  And  I  have  voted  against  auUtor- 
Ization  bills  because  you  can  go  back  that 
far  along  the  chain  of  events  to  stop  the 
spending  process.  But  let  me  raise  another 
point  about  the  lack  of  working  papers  be- 
lieving very  hopefully  that  you  must  have 
sc»ne  mcM'e  accurate  statistics. 

When  you  dont  Include  in  your  budget 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  men  who  are  ac- 
tually In  service  how  can  we  have  much  con- 
fidence in  your  other  estimates,  because  that 
is  an  expense  that  is  obviously  going  to  oc- 
cur, and  yet  the  administration  doesnt 
budget  it. 

The  House  put  it  into  the  budget,  wisely 
I  thought.  The  Senate  took  it  out,  as  I  now 
do  recall  when  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. But  let  us  get  back  to  the  basic  budge- 
tary process. 

Why  in  the  name  of  heaven  Isnt  that  In- 
cluded In  the  1967  budget? 

Mr.  Schttltzx.  Because  at  the  time  the 
1967  budget  was  made  up  we  dldnt  know 
about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Don't  you  revise  your  budget? 

Mr.  Schttltzx.  Excuse  me,  sir.  As  Secre- 
tary McNamara  again  pointed  out  In  com- 
mittee, he  has  the  authc»'ity  to  go  ahead 
and  make  those  expenditures.  But  he  Is  not 
yet  sure  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  end  up 
with.  And  he  wants  to  be  as  sure  as  he  can 
before  he  comes  in  for  the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  would  much  prefer  to  have 
you  take  a  crack  at  It  perhaps  every  2 
months,  and  put  a  little  discipline  In  this 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Congress. 
When  you  operate  this  way  I  again  miist  use 
the  phrase  "hand  to  mouth,"  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Congress  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ScHuxTzx.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cttrtis.  We  are  slightly  In  the  dark 
right  now  as  to  what  the  real  expenditures 
might  be.  Now  let  me  cite  again  a  figure  I 
quoted  last  night  on  expenditTires  for  the 
first  month  of  flLSoal  1967,  namely,  July,  and 
this  is  reading  from  the  August  Indicators 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
which  Is  the  most  recent  issue. 

We  have  the  figure  at  $10.8  bUllon.  You 
pointed  out  that  you  have  to  be  careful  of 
monthly  figures.  I  agree,  but  when  you 
dont  give  us  anything  better  at  least  Con- 
gress can  refer  to  that,  and  I  did  put  in  con- 


text, Mr.  Director,  by  relatinir  tt  to  July  of 
1966. 

Mr.  ScHOLizx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COXTIB.  Which  is  $7.2  bUllon.  and. 
incidentally,  if  there  is  any  seasonablllty 
about  it,  June  of  1965  was  $9.1  bUUon,  so 
we  had  a  reduction  from  June  to  July  in 
1965,  while  in  1966  the  Jime  figure  vraa  $9.4 
billion  and  we  have  an  increase  then  to 
10.3.  but  taking  the  10.3  figure  and,  as  I  said, 
mTUUplylng  it  by  12  months,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve our  figures  are  going  to  go  up,  we  end 
up  with  a  figure  of  $123.6  bllUon  expendi- 
ture for  OscsU  1967  In  lieu  of  the  $112.8  bU- 
Uon figure  that  was  given  In  the  budget. 

Let  me  ask  Is  that  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion of  what  our  expenditures  might  be  for 
flscal  1967? 

Mr.  SCHULTZX.  Mr.  Cttrtis,  by  miUtiplylng 
the  flgure  of  July  by  12  months  you  wUl  not 
get  a  reasonable  estimate. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Will  you  teU  me  why  this  par- 
ticular month  then  is  out  of  line? 

Mr.  SCHULTZX.  Yes,  sir;  I  will,  sir. 

In  the  flrst  place  you  wUl  notice  that  the 
Increase  in  expenditures  In  July  was  not  In 
defense.  You  wlU  note  that  defense  went 
down. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  called  that  to  your  atten- 
tion, that  it  was  $4.7  bUUon. 

Mr.  SCHULTZX.  And  $5.9  bUlion  the  prlM- 
month. 

Mr.  Cttrtis.  For  defense  and  the  previous 
month  was  $5.9. 

Mr.  Schttltzx.  May  I  go  ahead,  air? 

Mr.  Cttrtis.  Stirely. 

Mr.  Schttltzx.  I  think  It  is  very  useful  in 
order  to  get  some  idea  of  what  Is  happening 
to  take  a  look  at  the  trend  by  taking  3-month 
averages  and  go  back  so  that  you  avoid  the 
month  to  month  ups  and  downs. 

If  you  look  at  these  3-month  averages  then 
you  can  see  they  are  way  up  and  down.  Let 
uu  take  those  civilian  expenditures  that  went 
up  and  take  them  by  3 -month  averages  and 
go  back  for  flve  quarters.  The  monthly  aver- 
age by  3-month  intervals  read  as  foUows: 
In  the  last  3  months  that  we  have  nTmibers 
for,  nondefense  expenditures  averaged  $43 
bllUon,  In  the  prior  3-month  period  $3.9  bU- 
lion.  In  the  prior  $4.4  bUlion,  In  the  prior 
$4.6  bUUon,  and  In  the  prior  $8.8  bUlion. 

Now,  you  wUl  get  months  within  each  3- 
month  i>erlod  where  expenditures  varied  a 
great  deal,  but  you  smooth  It  out  a  little  bit 
by  taking  3  months.  You  still  don't  do  It 
completely.  You  stUl  can't  mtUtiply  the 
3-month  average  by  12. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  specific  Items 
to  see  why  you  happen  to  have  from  Jime  to 
JiUy  what  I  would  call  a  spurt.  You  get  It 
from  a  number  of  factors. 

Mr.  CtTBTis.  But  you  had  It  the  other  way 
the  previous  year.    You  had  it  down. 

Mr.  Schttltze.  That  is  right.  If  you  look 
again  In  terms  of  civilian  expenditures  in  this 
particular  case  frcan  let  tis  say  November  to 
December  they  fell  substantiaUy.  Then  they 
rose  again. 

They  fell  again  from  Iifarch  to  April  sub- 
stantially, but  there  were,  as  I  say,  three 
things  that  happened,  or  reaUy  four  things 
that  affect  the  JTine  to  July  change:  First, 
there  were  participation  siUes  of  $530  mUIlon 
In  June  with  a  consequent  Increase  fnxa 
June  to  July.  Second,  there  were  sales  of 
$350  mlUion  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  In 
the  early  part  of  June. 

ExpenditTires  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  In  JvUy  were  way  up  and  In  June 
were  down,  but  If  you  go  back  and  look  at 
CCC  exp>endltures  over  a  longer  period  they 
Jump  around  from  month  to  month.  And. 
finally,  the  Fannie  Mae  (FNMA)  in  making 
some  of  its  secondary  market  loans  had  to 
get  almost  $400  million  from  the  administra- 
tive budget  in  July  which  it  didn't  have  to 
in  JTine. 

These  four  items  make  up  almost  an  of 
the  Ohange  from  June  and  July. 
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Mr.  Curb.  OkMj,  then  teka  tbese  rwd  !!«- 
uras  and  give  me  your  estimate.  Maybe  your 
figures  are  valid.  I  don't  happen  to  think 
■o,  but  Just  take  your  hypothesta.  I  came 
out  with  a  figure  of  •128j8  bllUoo.  Tou  ap- 
parently are  saying  you  think  that  la  too 
high  because  you  want  to  adjust  It  in  rela- 
tion to  the  arguments  you  Just  made. 

Now  tell  me.  based  upon  your  adjustment, 
what  figure  do  you  come  out  with? 

Mr.  8caui.Tzx.  Mr.  Cuans,  all  I  can  do  with 
^these  adjustments  Is  give  you  the  trend  over 
the  prior  year.  I  cannot  give  you  the  final 
eocpendltures  until  I  know  two  things.  First, 
an  estimate  of  Vietnam,  which  I  honestly  do 
not  know  and  Secretary  McNamara  doeant 
yet  know.  He  is  In  the  process  of  examining 
It  carefully. 

Secondly,  I  dont  know  what  the  ^pro- 
priatlon  bills  are  going  to  contain  and  how 
much  of  them  we  can  hold  back.  For  those 
reasons  I  cannot  give  you  a  forecast.  What 
I  can  do  Is  simply  show,  as  I  have  attempted 
to  do,  that  the  1  month  of  July  In  and  of 
Itself  cannot  be  used  to  make  a  prediction 
for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  CUBTis.  Now,  Mr.  Dlrect<M',  I  must  say 
one  of  the  things  I  did  as  an  Individual, 
when  your  figures  for  the  first  2  months  of 
fiscal  1966  came  out,  namely,  July  1945  and 
August  1965,  was  to  praise  the  administra- 
tion for  continuing  to  bold  the  expenditure 
line  because  thoee  3  months  added  $7.2  bil- 
lion and  19  billion,  giving  us  a  total  of  $16.2, 
which  gave  us  an  expenditure  level  carried 
out  for  the  year  of  997.2  blUlon,  which  was 
very  near  the  range  of  the  $96.5  billio.i  that 
I  had  commended  the  admin  Is  travlcn  for 
projecting  for  fiscal  1965.  It  was  also  In 
line  with  the  figure  of  $97.7  bUUon  which 
was  the  figure  that  the  admlnlstratlm  had 
reached   In   the   previous   fiscal  year 

Now,  I  wotild  say  part  of  this  has  been 
a  misrepresentation  of  expenditure  figrirea 
to  the  public  and  Congress,  because  the  tax 
cut  of  1964  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  could 
only  be  beneficial  to  the  economy  tf  It  was 
In  context  with  expenditure  control.  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  needed  the  Repub- 
lican request  for  expenditure  control. 

We  actually  reduced  this  to  an  issue  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  minor- 
ity's motion  to  recommit  said  that  we  are 
for  the  tax  bill  and  the  tax  cut  of  around 
$12  billion.  If  you  hold  expenditures  to  $07 
billion  for  fiscal  1964  and  $98  bUllon  for 
fiscal   1965. 

The  administration  resisted  that  motion 
to  recommit  and  the  bill  became  law  with- 
out It.  But  as  I  have  often  pointed  out, 
the  administration  subsequently  adhered  to 
this  concept,  and  In  fact  did  us  (me  better, 
by  holding  expenditures  below  It. 

This  la  the  significance  of  pointing  out 
how  fiscal  1966  started  out.  Then  when  the 
figure  for  September  1965,  which  U  the  third 
month  of  fiscal  1966,  was  published  In  early 
October  I  took  the  fioor  of  the  House  to  ex- 
press grave  concern  becaiise  this  looked  like 
moving  up  to  an  expenditure  figure  cf 
around  $114  billion  and  with  what  I  knew 
and  what  the  Congress  knew  about  the  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  this  looked  like  the  real 
figure. 

Mr.  SCHT7I.TZX.  As  you  will  recall,  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1966  It  turned  out  to  be  $100.9 
bUUon. 

Mr.  Crra-ns.  Yes;  but  It  was  certainly  con- 
siderably beyond  the  $97.2  billion  original 
projected  expenditure  for  fiscal  1966.  The 
point  I  am  getting  to  Is  that  this  had  a  great 
deal  to  do,  I  argue,  and  I  think  It  Is  clear, 
with  the  Federal  Reserve's  action  m  late  No- 
vember,  in  using  monetary  policy  to  try  to 
cool  down  what  they  thought  was  an  In- 
flationary process  reeiiltmg  from  the  In- 
creased spending  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Now,  the  administration  gave  us  no  estl- 
matw.  I  afaln  point  out  we  had  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  hearings  In  December.  We 
wanted  you  present  to  find  out  what  Inter- 


mediate estimates  you  might  have  for  your 
expenditures.    We  got  none. 

Even  last  May  when  we  had  the  tame 
group  before  us,  save  the  Secretary  of  C<Hn- 
merce,  to  discuss  the  debt  celling,  we  tried 
to  get  some  estimates  on  expenditures  and 
we  got  about  the  same  answers  you  have 
given  us  here. 

Mr.  ScBULTCx.  Mr.  Cusns,  may  I  Interject 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Cuxns.  Stire. 

Mr.  SCHX7I.TZX.  I  think  both  Secretary 
Fowler  and  Secretary  Connor  will  remember 
that  In  the  last  week  of  December,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  first  2  days  of  January,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Budget  Director  sat  down  with 
each  Cabinet  Officer  with  a  set  of  budget 
figures  and  with  what  we  then  called  an  A 
and  a  B  list.  The  A  and  the  B  list  were 
potential  cuts  from  the  budget. 

I  can't  honestly  remember  at  this  time 
what  the  total  of  those  A's  and  B's  amounted 
to,  but  I  am  positive  they  were  upward  ot 
$2  billion.  Those  decisions  were  very  difficult 
decisions  and  were  made  very  late.  I  think 
this  shows  that  If,  before  we  have  firm  esti- 
mates, we  Indicate  on  the  basis  of  hunch  and 
speculation  what  the  figures  are  going  to  be, 
this  doee  much  more  barm  than  good  In  the 
cause  of  expenditures  control,  because  It  sets 
In  motion  all  kinds  of  forces  to  avoid  the  cuts 
that  you  and  I  both  want  to  make. 

I  think  we  are  agreed  on  the  objective. 
Mr.  CuMTJB.  I  think  the  main  problem  Is 
that  we  don't  feel  we  gain  anything  by  es- 
timating the  cuts  In  a  preliminary  sense 
before  we  can  really  nail  them  down.  It  Just 
puts  tremendous  pressure  to  avoid  those 
cuts. 

Mr.  Ccxns.  Tou  are  now  talking  politi- 
cally, which  I  think  Is  right.  I  don't  mean 
that  In  a  narrow  partisan  sense  at  all.  But 
you  are  talking  about  the  political  process. 
Certainly  as  a  Congressman  I  am  well  aware 
of  these  pressures — this  one  time  I  do  quote 
my  fellow  Mlssourlan,  Harry  Truman,  with 
approval — when  he  said,  "If  you  can't  stand 
the  heat  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  I  think 
that  part  of  the  role  of  both  the  President 
and  those  of  us  In  Congress,  Is  to  resist  some 
of  this  heat.  One  way  of  resisting  It  la  to 
bring  the  heated  discussions  and  issues  out 
In  the  open,  and  we  don't  have  a  breakdown 
here  of  $1.5  billion  on  your  first  slice. 

I  was  going  to  ask  this  question.  Where 
are  these  cuts? 

Mr.  ScHULTZB.  Again,  I  have  indicated,  or 
tried  to  Indicate  as  much  as  I  can,  the  areas 
they  are  coming  from.  I  noted  that  of  the 
$1.5  billion  about  $1.1  will  be  construction, 
pretty  well  across  the  board,  and  you  can 
look  at  the  big  construction  agencies  and 
see  where  It  Is  going  to  have  to  come. 

Again  I  would  Indicate,  Bfr.  Cuans,  that  it 
will  do  more  harm  than  It  will  good,  before 
we  can  get  these  locked  up,  to  publish  them. 
I  think  you  know  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Cttstis.  I  do  and  I  know  the  reasons 
for  doing  otherwise.  I  am  going  to  state 
here  and  now  that  I  think  the  reasons  for 
doing  otherwise  are  much  more  compelling 
than  the  reasons  you  give.  I  think  It  la  about 
time  the  people  of  this  country  were  allowed 
to  have  some  of  these  facts. 

The  administration  has  been  making  de- 
cision after  decision  that  affects  the  welfare 
of  our  people  behind  closed  doors  without 
the  Congress 

Mr.  8cBxn.nsB.    Mr.  Ouxns. 

Mr.  CnxTis.     Let  me  finish  this  please. 

Without  the  Congress,  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, being  able  to  find  out.  Now  ws 
still  can't  find  out  here  In  congressional  com- 
mittee, and  the  reason  being,  if  I  may  use 
my  words,  you  want  to  protect  the  pec^le 
from  their  own  foollahness. 

Mr.  8cKUi,TBB.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  CcBTiB.    I  reject  this. 

Mr.  ScBxn.TZC.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Cnxns.  Why  not  let  the  pec^le  know 
where  these  cutbacks  are,  and  If  there  are 
some  people  In  our  society  that  are  so  lack- 


ing In  concern  of  the  public  welfare  that  thej 
want  to  piish  forward  their  particular  proj- 
ect, let  them  do  so,  and  then  If  It  Is  In  my 
district,  and  I  have  borne  this  out  by  my 
actions — economy  must  begin  at  home — ^l 
politically  win  fight  Increases  or  even  pro- 
grams In  my  district  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
other  Congressmen  will,  too. 

This  Is  the  Issue  here. 

Mr.  ScHiTLTZE.  Mr.  Crnrns,  as  I  Indicated 
In  my  statement  In  the  first  place,  and  as  I 
Indicated  earlier  In  response  to  a  question  of 
yours,  it  Is  a  little  bit  like  trying  to  save 
money  on  construction  of  a  building  before 
you  have  the  fixial  architect's  plans.  As  soon 
as  we  can  get  those  plans  we  will  know  pre- 
cisely where  we  can  lock  these  reductions  in. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  some  ad- 
justments in  these  figures.  We  don't  yet 
know  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
cut  from,  both  the  first  and  the  second  slice. 
However,  In  order  to  move  ahead  with  ex- 
penditure reductions  we  have  told  the  agen- 
cies, even  through  it  is  tentative,  to  lay  out 
their  annual  plans  and  make  their  commit- 
ments for  spending,  et  cetera,  during  the 
next  several  months  on  the  assumption  that 
these  figures  will  be  final. 

We  will  have  to  make  some  modifications 
pending  the  final  action  by  the  Congress. 
When  that  action  comes  we  will  tell  the  Con- 
gress, the  American  pieople,  anybody  who 
wants  to  know,  precisely  what  decisions  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  Ctjbtis.  We  ought  to  see  your  working 
papers  and  so  do  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
vrant  to  see  some  of  your  working  papers. 
This  administration  has  got  us  Into  a  serious 
war  without  the  people  ot  Congress  even 
knowing  what  steps  led  to  It,  and  I  am  not 
being  unreasonable  In  asking  tor  a  few  little 
working  papers. 

I  wasn't  able  to  be  present  here  all  yester- 
day, but  I  have  been  here  enough  with  my 
own  questions  to  know  that  all  I  am  going  to 
get  Is  generalities.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
anything  specific.  I  can't  even  find  out 
where  your  $1.6  billion  cuts  are  coming  and, 
Mr.  Director,  I  know  you  personally  and  have 
a  high  regard  for  you,  but  let  me  say  you  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  being  loyal  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  must  respectfully  say  I  don't  believe  these 
figures.  Maybe  that  will  bring  out  the  real 
ones  so  that  you  can  substantiate  them. 

Mr.  ScHtTLTEK.  I  think  all  you  have  to  do  is 
take  a  look  at  the  President* s  record  to  see 
what  he  has  done  on  expenditure  control. 

Mr.  Cttktis.  I  saw  that  record  and  I  praised 

Mr.  ScHULTZB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ctrans  (contlnxilng) .  In  1965  and  since 
then,  since  September  1965,  last  year,  when  I 
saw  these  figures  go  up  I  couldn't  find  out 
why  and  where,  feeling,  of  course,  that  these 
are  In  the  ^etnam  war  somewhere,  but  not 
really  knowing.  Then,  also,  I  saw  expendi- 
tures go  up  In  the  private  sector  for  Great 
Society  programs,  and  so  forth,  and  was  not 
erven  able  to  get  the  details  on  this.  I  must 
say  I  no  longer  can  rely  on  the  President. 

Mr.  ScHXTLTZx.  Mr.  Coans,  I  would  say,  look 
at  the  record.  I  would  say,  secondly,  where 
we  are  really  disagreeing  Is  that  Secretary 
McNamara  believes,  and  the  President  be- 
lieves, and  I  believe,  that  we  serve  the  cause 
of  both  economy  in  Oovemment  and  effi- 
ciency and  honesty  best  by  coming  up  with 
hard  estimates  when  we  are  able,  rather  than 
by  operating  on  speculation. 

This  essentially  Is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Cuans.  And  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
best  way  to  be  sure  you  get  good  Judgments 
and  honest  Judgments  Is  let  the  public  look 
In  at  what  you  are  doing.  Why  not  show  the 
working  papers?  There  is  no  reason  on  God's 
green  earth  that  I  can  see  for  this  aura  of 
secrecy  about  what  goes  on  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  ScHTn.Tzx.  It  Is  not  an  aura  of  secrecy. 
Mr.  Cuans. 

Mr.  OuBTB.  W«U,  what  la  It? 


Mr.  ScKTn.TZK.  Mr.  CosTts,  as  you  will  re- 
call, we  have  under  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921  an  executive  budget.  This 
is  a  set  of  recommendations  from  the  Ihresi- 
dent  to  the  Congress.  We  work  those  rec- 
ommendations up  and  pi^ent  them  to  the 
Congress  In  detail.  ; 

We  are  trying  here  to  gne  you  as  much  as 
we  can  of  what  Is  going  btblnd  these  recom- 
mendations before  we  are  certain.  I  think 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can.  I  think  we 
have  laid  out  the  nature  o^  what  we  are  doing 
in  some  detail.  I  cant  give  you  very  detailed 
specifics  because  we  don't  know  finally  what 
they  are  going  to  be.  | 

This  is  essentially  thej  current  situation. 
Mr.  Cra-ns.  Oood  planiiers  come  forward 
with  revised  estimates,  "^ere  Isn't  a  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  that  doesnt  revise 
Its  budget  constantly  alntost  on  a  monthly 
basis.  They  are  guesstimates,  of  course,  but 
they  serve  a  purpose  of  long-range  planning. 
The  testimony  here  cle^ly  reveals  what  I 
have  alleged  is  a  hand-t^-mouth  op>eratlon 
and  this  proposal  before  iw  Is  too  little,  too 
late,  said  I  Just  fear  for  jtlbe  future  of  this 
country  In  this  kind  of  operation. 

Secretary  Fowler.  Mr.  Cpn-ns,  may  I  make 
a  comment  here? 
Mr.  CtTBTis.  Certainly,  vpu  may. 
Secretary  Fowleh.  I  tlwk,  as  I  tried  to 
make  clesur  In  my  statement,  we  are  not 
coming  to  this  committee  ist  this  time  asking 
(or  what  Is  primarily  a  I  revenue  measure; 
therefore,  we  are  not  kccompanylng  our 
presentation  with  what  would  be  the  normal 
accompaniment  of  a  revenue-raising  meas- 
ure— namely,  a  current  estimate  of  expendi- 
tures and  receipts.  j 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  In  coming 
before  the  Congress,  lncli><llng  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  as  I  indlcattd  yesterday  In  my 
statement,  we  felt  that  an  affirmative  com- 
mitment by  the  President  to  work  with  the 
Congress  In  effecting  a  pfogram  of  expendi- 
ture control  and  reductipD  In  the  level  of 
expenditures  In  the  Government  area  would 
be  a  natural  and  normal  accompaniment  of 
the  legislative  request  for'  changes  In  the  tax 
law  designed  to  defer  and:  reduce  the  level  of 
expenditures  in  the  capitied  goods  area. 

Now,  given  that  commitment  In  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  placing  of  concrete 
figures  on  that  particular  conunitment — as 
Mr.  Schultze  has  indicated — the  bill  of  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  speclflc|  Items  and  projects 
tttat  would  be  eliminated  cr  deferred  must  be 
tentative  until  we  have  l&e  totals  from  the 
appropriations  process  in  tront  of  us. 

We  don't  know  how  niich  Is  going  to  be 
added.  Let  me  make  one  more  comment  with 
respect  to  the  difficulties  we  have  in  giving 
hard  estimates  on  military  expenditure  fig- 
ures. For  example,  yesterday  I  quoted  from 
a  news  dispatch  reporting  on  an  Interview  of 
General  Westmoreland  m  which  he  said: 
"Asked  how  many  more  troops  will  be 
needed  to  win  the  war,  Westmoreland  said. 
The  Important  thing  Is  tor  countries  of  the 
free  world  to  give  sufficient  force  to  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  a  free  choice  for 
their  type  of  government;'  He  added  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  predict  how  many 
more  troops  will  be  needed  to  accomplish  this 
mission." 

Now.  at  some  point  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  General  Westmoreland,  unable  to  give 
a  hard  estimate  now,  will  have  to  give  a  plan- 
ziing  estimate  and  that  planning  estimate  for 
the  next  year,  or  whatever  the  appropriate 
planning  period  Is,  will  have  to  become  the 
basis  for  procurement  activity,  the  releasing 
ot  new  orders  and  new  cohtracts,  out  of  funds 
avaUable  or  a  request  will  have  to  be  made 
to  the  Congress  for  a  Biit>plemental  appro- 
prlfitlon  If  additional  funding  Is  necessary 
M  undoubtedly  wlU  be  the  case. 

That  u  just  one  of  the  Imponderables  we 
^'t  do  anything  about.  The  general  In  the 
iield  cant  do  anything  4^ut  It  either. 


Mr.  CuBTis.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  committee 
deals  with  this  problem  all  the  time  In  our 
estimates  on  the  costs  of  the  various  social 
security  programs  we  have,  and  the  way  we 
go  about  It  Is  by  making  high  estimates  and 
low  esthnates. 

We  have  before  vb  the  assumptions.  We 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  highway  program 
and  you  know  this  committee  has  to  figure 
out  Its  revenues,  the  high  and  the  low,  and 
at  one  time  we  decided  to  stretch  the  pro- 
gram out  and  Increase  revenues  a  little  bit. 
If  you  really  are  working  with  the  Congress, 
to  use  your  phrase,  I  woiild  say  you  have  to 
give  the  Congress  some  of  your  assumptions 
on  these  things.  We  have  none  of  these 
assumptions. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  programs  are 
to  be  deferred.  Congress  has  a  right  to  have 
a  Judgment  on  whether  this  program  or  an- 
other program  or  another  would  be  the  one 
that  should  be  deferred  or  postponed  or  how 
the  level  shoxild  be  In  light  of  this.  As  I 
said  In  January,  I  thought  we  could  have 
both  guns  and  butter,  but  I  felt  we  had  to 
do  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  figure  out  how  In 
fact  to  afford  both. 

Today  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  have 
them  both  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  figure 
out  priorities,  but  to  do  that  we  need  to 
have  some  criteria  cmd  some  assiunptlons. 
Here  we  are  now.  left  practically  as  If  there 
were  not  hearings  at  all  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

One  other  thing.  You  are  not  here  to  ask 
MS  for  revenue  in  this  bill,  which  1  think 
I  would  observe,  I  wish  you  were.  I  think 
probably  one  way  and  a  preferable  way, 
rather  than  fouling  up  business  planning, 
would  be  to  ask  for  additional  revenue — 
and  I  say  this  as  one  who  thought  In  the 
beginning  the  Investment  credit  was  bad 
economics  and  bad  tax  law.  But  having  put 
it  Into  law  you  have  something  that  you 
can't  pull  out  for  the  very  arguments  that 
Mr.  Schultze  has  been  giving  us,  the  difficul- 
ties in  planning  construction  and  so  forth. 
This  tends  to  affect  long-range  planning. 
This  is  not  a  thing  that  I  could  see  would 
have  a  real  impact  other  than  psycholog- 
ically. I  would  rather  see  you  come  In  and 
ask  for  additional  revenue  from,  say,  a  2- 
percent  Increase  In  the  corporate  tax  or  If 
that  wouldn't  be  enough  to  even  have  an 
Increase  in  Individual  Income  taxes. 

If  the  people  had  some  understanding  of 
what  the  needs  of  the  Government  were  I 
think  there  would  be  a  response,  but  you  are 
not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  give  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  this  committee  of  the 
Congress,  these  estimates,  so  of  course  you 
are  not  in  a  position  to  ask  us  for  tax 
Increases. 

But  we  are  concerned  and  your  presenta- 
tion makes  It  very  clear  that  you  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  debt  manage- 
ment, the  other  aspect  of  financing  Govern- 
ment when  we  don't  get  it  through  revenues, 
and  this  becomes  In  these  recommendations 
you  have  made  here  a  very  crucial  point  of 
Judgment. 

I  have  always  said  the  basic  judgment 
first  to  be  made  when  we  get  Into  the  field 
of  debt  management  Is  first  what  should 
be  the  mix  between  current  revenue  to  pay 
our  bills  and  debt  and  that  decision  should 
be  made  first.  Then,  as  we  make  that  deci- 
sion we  can  move  into  the  problems  that 
confront  us  In  debt  management. 

Well,  I  have  done  the  best  I  can.  I  am 
sorry.  I  think  this  record  Is  a  very  sorry 
one.  That  is  a  personal  opinion.  I  hope 
the  public  will  Judge  It.  I  can't  express  the 
shock  that  I  experience  when  I  think  that 
our  country  Is  being  handled  In  the  fashion 
that  these  kind  of  answers  Indicate. 
Now  let  us  ttim  to  another  Item. 
Secretary  Fowues.  Mr.  Cubtib,  I  think  In 

all  fairness 

Mr.  CuBTis.  No.  you  make  your  speeches 
elsewhere. 


t 


Secretary  Fowler.  I  have  listened  to  yours. 
Now  you  listen  to  mine. 

Mr.  CxTRTis.  Surely,  but  I  have  to  listen 
to  It  In  the  papers  and  I  seld<Mn  get  this 
point  across.    Sure  I  will  listen  to  you. 

Secretary  Fowi.zx.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  have  sald«U  I  need  to  say. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  That  Is  what  I  think,  too,  be- 
cause, and  r  dont  mean  this  disre£pectfully, 
the  reason  I  was  cutting  it  off  was  because 
mine  was  sort  of  a  terminus  statement  be- 
fore I  turn  to  Just  a  final  thing  which  Is  a 
brighter  side  of  the  coin. 

Concerning  revenues,  and  I  direct  this  to^ 
Mr.  Fowler — I  am  reading  now  from  your 
monthly  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures from  July  1  through  July  31,  1966,  and 
this  Is  on  page  2 — ^I  notice  that  the  fiscal 
year  1967  to  date  revenues  show  a  $7.4 
billion  figure  and  the  corresponding  period, 
fiscal  year  1966,  show  a  $4.4  billion,  which 
shows  a  very  encouraging  $3  billion  Increase 
and  this  seems  to  be  refiected  in  the  first 
two  columns  where  for  this  month  the 
receipts  are  $7.4  billion  and  the  correspond- 
ing mOnth  last  year  was  $4.4  billion. 

Essentially  this  Increase  seems  to  be  In 
Individual  Income  tax.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  as  to  whether  you  think  this  Is 
something  we  could  count  on  as  increased 
revenues  throughout  this  coming  fiscal  year 
and  how  that  would  bear  on  this  fiscal 
problem? 

Secretary  FowiiB.  Congressman  Ctnrns,  I 
would  not  rely  on  this  as  being  something 
that  will  be  repeated  in  subsequent  months. 
We  have  noted  that  factor  and  the  Comml- 
sloner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  bis  staff  are 
Inquiring  Into  the  reasons. 

We  don't  have  any  concrete  facts  to  ex- 
plain it.  Oxir  Initial  judgment  is  that  th»e 
Is  an  element  of  spillover  Involved  here  from 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  I  think  It  would  be 
premature  to  assume  an  Increase  In  receipts 
of  this  magnitude  Is  going  to  be  repetitive. 
Of  course,  we  would  expect  revenues  this  fis- 
cal year  to  be  substantially  In  excess  of  reve- 
nues In  the  last  fiscal  year — but  not  to  the 
degree  Indicated  by  the  July  receipts. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Do  you  have  yo\ir  August 
figures? 

Secretary  Fowua.  They  are  not  ready 
quite  yet. 

Mr.  CtTRTTs.  Do  you  have  any  basis  even 
now  with  what  you  have  as  to  whether  this 
Is  a  continuing  situation? 

Secretary  Fowi^er.  We  asked  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  this  morning 
to  look  at  this  because  we  didn't  have  any 
analysis  of  It. 

Mr.  CUBTIS.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  say,  let  me  make 
It  clear  on  the  record,  and  I  think  you  gen- 
tlemen In  front  of  me  know  this,  that  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  each  one  ot  you  Indi- 
vidually and  even  others  I  have  referred  to. 

These  are  Issues  beyond  individuals.  I  am 
trying  to  express  as  best  I  can  a  point  of  view 
that  I  think  needs  expressing  and  one  on 
which,  of  course,  I  ptersonally  feel  quite 
deeply,  but  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  you 
gentlemen  as  Individuals  and  as  to  yoirr 
capabilities. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chalrmftn.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cvsns]  for  his  excellent 
economic  and  financial  analysis,  a  copy 
of  which  should  be  sent  to  the  White 
House. 

I  would  only  want  to  add  that.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  unhealUiy  brake  on  our 
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economy  which  this  bill  conceived  sus- 
pension of  Investment  credit  may  bring 
at  this  time,  the  failure  to  include  an 
exception  for  investment  in  equipment  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  air,  water,  and  noise 
pollution,  is  Just  one  more  reason  for 
opposing  H.R.  17607. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  on  capital  expenditures  and 
gold  outflow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  months  about 
our  balance-of-payments  deficits.  Most 
recently  Secretary  Fowler,  in  addressing 
the  aimual  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetae}-  Fund,  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  question  that  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  poses  a  serious 
problem  to  our  coxmtry — one  which  must 
be  solved.  Our  coimtry,  the  United 
States,  is  the  only  major  coimtry  in  the 
world  that  does  not  have  controls  over 
the  exports  of  Its  u^ltal  and  gold. 

As  we  all  know,  we  have  consistently 
run  a  surplus  in  oiu*  balance  of  payments 
as  regards  our  trade  balances.  Our  ex- 
port in  goods  and  services — manufac- 
tured goods,  agricultural  commodities, 
and  other  such  items — have  consistently 
substantially  exceeded  the  importation 
.  of  such  commodities  into  oxir  country. 

11  However,  we  have  run  deficits — and  sub- 

|«  stantial  ones — in   our  capital  account. 

Also,  in  part  our  total  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  has  been  caused  by  the 
drain  on  our  ctirrency  created  by  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  <?: 

A  substantial  amount  of  this  problem 
could  be  solved  If  the  United  States  were 
to  do  what  all  European  coimtries  do; 
namely,  pose  legcd  restrictions  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  export  of  our  capi- 
tal funds.  All  Europesm  countries,  as 
has  been  brought  out  many  times  both 
during  hearings  conducted  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  pose 
such  restrictions.  I  tJelleve  we  are  at  a 
crossroads.  Certainly  the  United  States 
has  done  much  to  help  the  developing 
tuitions  of  the  world  and  also  help  the 
European  countries  recover  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  n  by  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  But  at  least  one  of  these 
same  coimtries  now  seeks  to  or  have  al- 
ready taken  advantage  of  our  generosity 
by.  attempting  to  embarrass  us  either  by 
transferring  their  dollar  claims  against 
us  Into  gold  or  attempting  to  pressure 
xu  into  talElng  action  within  our  domestic 
economy  which  wotild  be  beneficial  to 
them  but  harmful  to  us.  This  we  must 
not  allow  to  happen. 

For  months  I  have  been  suggesting  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  others 
that  the  Congress  should  seriously  con- 
sider action  along  the  following  lines: 

First.  Suspending  the  free  paymmt  of 
gold  for  dollar  claims  held  by  foredgn 
natliHis  and  Indlvldaals  on  a  sdecUve 
basis. 


Second.  Placing  a  restriction  upon  the 
export  of  dollar  capital  by  UJS.  corpora- 
tions, banks,  foundations,  and  others. 

Third.  Insisting  that  American  tour- 
ists traveling  overseas  convert  their  dol- 
lars into  surplus  currencies  held  by  our 
Embassies  overseas  where  such  curren- 
cies can  be  used  and  are  available  for 
local  purchases. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  handful  of  na- 
tions which  insist  on  attempting  to  em- 
barrass our  great  country  are  precisely 
those  which  continue  to  owe  this  Nation 
as  a  result  of  various  debts  created  during 
various  past  wars  or  as  a  result  of  other 
transactions.  We  should  insist  on  a  re- 
payment of  these  debts. 

No  longer  can  the  United  States  alone 
bear  the  burden  of  assisting  in  providing 
prosperity  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Certainly  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  shrink  our  responsibility  and 
duty  in  this  matter,  but  I  am  suggesting 
that  those  nations  who  persist  in  con- 
tinuing to  drain  our  gold,  who  persist  in 
attempting  to  embarrass  us,  should 
either  be  forced  to  stop  these  actions 
voluntarily  or  else  we  must  take  positive 
action  as  needed. 

If  this  situation  grows  any  worse.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  if  it  does  not  better  it- 
self in  the  months  ahead,  I  shall  feel 
obligated  to  ask  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  vital  subject  in  an  attempt  to  bring 
to  the  fioor  legislation  to  solve  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MTTJfi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  VaotkI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  control  in- 
flation and  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  urge  and  support  the  amendment 
to  this  legislation  which  would  exempt 
capital  expenditures  for  air  and  water 
pollution  control  from  the  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit  provided  for  in 
HJR.  17607. 

I  supported  the  pollution  amendment 
in  the  deliberations  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  I  sup- 
port this  position  now. 

The  efforts  to  control  and  abate  the 
pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
water  we  drink  should  never  be  sus- 
pended. The  health  and  welfare  of  our 
people  are  too  critically  involved.  The 
Industrial  pollution  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
waters  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  is  proceeding 
at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  only  a  crash  pro- 
gram can  preserve  the  usefulness  of  the 
water  for  life  and  industry  during  the 
remainder  of  this  century.  The  pollution 
of  the  air  in  the  industrial  cities  of  the 
North  is  so  critical  that  huge  areas  of 
America  may  soon  be  deemed  unfit  for 
human  habitation  because  air  pollution 
has  achieved  levels  beyond  a  healthful 
human  tolerance. 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
laws  alone.  Polluting  Industries  cannot 
be  ordered  to  shut  down  and  terminate 
employment  for  the  millions  of  workers 
who  are  involved.  The  control  of  in- 
dustrial air  and  wnter  pollution  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  either  public  ex- 
penditures to  abate  public  and  private 
contamination  or  private  corporate  ex- 


penditures to  abate  private  industrial 
iwllution. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  the  invest- 
ment credit  was  ever  justified,  it  would 
be  in  the  area  of  expenditures  for  water 
and  air  pollution  control  and  abatement. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  air  and  water  pollution 
control  devices.  In  my  judgment,  this 
kind  of  legislation  deserves  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  basic  tax  laws  of  the 
ooimtry.  It  is  my  hope  that  Jn  the  new 
Congress  we  can  proceed  toward  the 
enactment  of  this  kind  of  legislation 
which  can  provide  substantial  incentives 
to  industries  to  clean  up  the  streams  and 
filter  out  the  contamination  of  the  air. 
The  war  against  pollution  is  as  critical  to 
America  as  any  other  struggle  in  which 
this  Nation  has  been  involved.  At  stake 
is  the  health  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  country.  The  future  success  of 
America  is  critically  dependent  upon  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fresh  water  and  air 
of  high  quality. 

With  an  amendment  to  achieve  this 
purpose,  this  legislation  should  achieve 
its  goal  of  deterring  excessive  capital  ex- 
penditure without  suspending  industrial 
efforts  to  combat  pollution. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
who.  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
vigoroiasly  supported  the  exemption  for 
capital  expenditures  relating  to  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  control. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio.  As 
he  knows.  I  have  supported  this  move  aU 
through  the  entire  discussion  on  this  bill. 

Up  in  New  England  the  plants  along 
the  rivers  there  expect  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  during  the  coming  year  and 
many  other  plants  are  going  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  prevent  pollution  of 
the  air.  I  think  it  would  be  grossly  unfair 
not  to  grant  them  this  exemption  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts made  a  strong  fight  in  the  com- 
mittee on  this  issue.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  committee  amendment  will  meet 
the  problem  that  is  so  critical  and  so  im- 
portant to  his  area  and  to  mine. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemtm  jrield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  remarks  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  them. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  a 
peculiar  problem  of  temperature  inver- 
sion in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  While  we 
do  not  have  enough  water  in  the  area  to 
worry  very  much  about  polluting,  be- 
cause most  of  our  rivers  have  sand  bot- 
toms when  there  Is  water  in  them — we  do 
have  this  terrible  problem  of  atmospheric 
pollution. 

Our  industries  out  there  are  spending 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  clean  up 
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this  pollution.  We  have  passed  laws  in 
regard  to  automotive  vehicles  to  put  spe- 
cial devices  on  them  to  prevent  this  pol- 
lution of  the  atmosphere*  While  I  woiild 
be  willing  to  forego  th0  exemption  on 
these  particular  devices,  providing  there 
was  no  other  exemptions  available,  I  do 
feel  in  this  fight  we  are  making  out  there, 
all  of  which  is  an  extra  expense  upon 
Industry,  that  a  special  treatment  is  in 
order.  j 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  have  not  heard 
what  the  amoimt  would  be,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  from  a  tax  slbandpoint  it  will 
deny  the  Treasury  of  ttfe  United  States 
very  much  revenue  in  taxes — will  it? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Apparently,  the  loss  to 
the  Treasury  would  be  very  small.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  exact  figure  is.  It  is 
probably  under  $10  mlQlon  in  the  ag- 
gregate. I  think  it  is  4  small  price  to 
pay  for  continuing  our  iwrk  on  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  certainly!  appreciate  the 
action  that  the  committ^  has  taken. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  I  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?      I 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  tt>  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  very  ably  presented 
a  plea  before  the  Ways  aiid  Means  Com- 
mittee to  exempt  capital  Improvements 
lor  air  and  water  pollution  control  from 
the  suspension  of  the  Inlvtstment  credit. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.|  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  1  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  coi^imittee  on  the 
stress  that  they  have  placed  on  the  ne 
cessity  for  cleaning  up 
waters  and  air.  I  think 
is  an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Cl^ilrman,  I 
back  the  balance  of  my 

Mr.  BYRNES  of 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  Itime  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentlemait  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Kunkel]  . 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  tax  legation  we  are 
considering  today,  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Survey  edition  for  September  carried  a 
most  timely  and  perceptive  article. 

However  we  look  at  this  legislation,  its 
effectiveness  as  a  tool  agjalnst  the  imme- 
diate infiationary  probleta  we  face  is  cer- 
tainly debatable.  How  much  of  an  im- 
pact it  will  have  on  the  capital  invest- 
ment sector  of  our  economy — and  when 
that  impact  will  be  felt-i-«re  other  ques- 
tions we  must  consider.  I 

The  first  two  sections  i*f  the  article  to 
which  I  referred  provide  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  these  and  other  points.  I  offer 
those  portions  of  the  article,  entitled 
"Business  and  Financial  Conditions,"  for 
the  Record  :  , 

Business  and  FiNAKcii  i  CoNomoNS 
With  the  economy  continuing  to  bump 
*8«li«t  the  upper  limits  df  Its  practical  ca- 
pacity and  still  exhibiting  (l  strong  inflatlon- 
wy  basis.  It  U  most  welcome  that  the  Ad- 
nunlstratlon  has  taken  aome  actions  and 
recommended  others  to  Congress  which  are 
OMlgned  to  afford  some  rfellef  of  pressures. 
The  very  fact  that  the  rt«sldent  presented 
a  package  of  ftscal  actions  ♦trly  In  September 
"M  helped  to  improve  confidence  In  business 
'nd  financial  circles. 

tinfortunately.  it  is  not  (Jlear  that  the  con- 
«ents  of  the  package  will!  have  the  dertred 
immediate  effect  of  hlttlna  at  the  InflaUon- 
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ary  tendencies  that  are  present  now  and  re- 
lieving monetary  poUcy  of  the  inordinate 
biirden  it  has  been  canning.  Rather,  it  seems 
entirely  possible  that  the  main  constraining 
impact  of  the  steps  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  likely  to  come  only  In  another  half- 
year  or  so,  and  in  the  interim  financial 
strains  may  get  worse  and  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
ditional permanent  harm  can  be  done  to  the 
country's  price  and  coet  structure. 

The  prospect  of  continuing  inflation 
threatens  not  only  a  further  buUd-up  of  dis- 
tortions domestically  but  also  further  dam- 
age to  the  country's  International  trade  and 
payments  position.  (In  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year,  the  U.S.  trade  sxirplus  was  at  a 
six-year  low  and  seemed  still  to  be  trending 
downward.) 

There  would  be  reason  for  more  optimism 
If  the  declared  intention  to  achieve  econo- 
mies in  the  federal  government's  nonmill- 
tary  budget  had  not  been  so  vague.  Official 
statements  stressing  that  savings  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  Justify  skepticism  as  to  how 
quickly  tangible  results  will  occur.  So  does 
the  continued  Insistence  that  burgeoning 
Great  Society  programs  must  not  be  im- 
paired. Relatively  prompt  actual  evidence 
of  cutbacks  is  needed  to  offset  the  skepticism. 
It  counts  for  something,  of  course,  that  the 
Administration  Is  at  least  looking  for  ways 
to  trim  expenditures,  and  there  Is  certainly 
Justification  for  describing  Its  move  as  "a 
step  in  the  right  direction."  The  step,  how- 
ever, has  the  appearance  of  being  excessively 
modest,  especially  when  measured  against 
the  long  distance  that  needs  to  be  covered. 
The  government's  cash  budget  is  currently 
in  substantial  deficit,  with  cash  payments 
to  the  public  running  at  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  sharply  above  the  total 
forecast  last  January  for  fiscal  1967  as  a 
whole. 

Significantly,  there  still  has  been  no  forth- 
right acknowledgement  from  Washington 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  under  present 
circumstances  for  the  government  to  be 
running  a  surplus  in  its  budget  accounts, 
something  that  is  explicit  In  the  canons  of 
the  New  Economics.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
federal  budget  wUl  continue  as  a  major 
stimulative  force  in  the  economy  in  the 
critical  months  that  lie  Immediately  ahead. 

A  POOK  CHOICE 

The  most  dramatic  feature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  package  Is  the  recommendation 
that  Congress  suspend  until  the  end  of  1967 
both  the  7%  investment  tax  credit  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation.  The  evidence  Is  per- 
suasive that  these  two  devices  have  contrib- 
uted powerfully  to  the  capital-goods  boom 
of  recent  years,  and  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
think  that  their  suspension  will  ultimately 
exert  a  major  restraining  Influence.  The 
critical  question,  however,  is  one  of  timing. 
Just  as  the  positive  response  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  these  devices  four  years  ago  was  rela- 
tively slow,  so  too  Is  likely  to  be  the  negative 
reaction  to  their  being  taken  away.  This  Is 
mostly  a  matter  of  the  long  lead  times  as- 
sociated with  much  capital-goods  activity, 
a  consideration  strongly  suggesting  that  ap- 
preciable effects  should  not  be  anticipated 
untU  well  into  1967. 

Acttially,  there  is  probably  no  less  promis- 
ing tool  that  the  Administration  could  have 
chosen  for  trying  to  acbleve  short-run  sta- 
bilization results.  Not  only  is  the  desired 
tone-dovm  likely  to  be  slow  In  coming;  ad- 
ditionally, toward  the  end  of  the  suspension 
period  a  virtual  drying  up  of  all  capital- 
goods  order  placements  vrould  be  logical,  as 
business  finos  seek  to  time  their  contract 
arrangements  so  as  to  make  Investment  un- 
dertakings eligible  for  the  tax  credit  and  the 
accelerated  depreciation.  The  process  of 
suspension  and  reinstatement  of  the  two 
devices  thus  looms  as  a  dubious  stabilization 
technique. 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  stabilization 
policies  cannot  ever  be  smooth  If  they  seek 


to  zero  In  primarily  on  capital-goods  activ- 
ity. Because  of  the  long  lead-time  problem, 
such  activity  is  bound  to  be  hard  to  tarn  on 
and  off  quickly  and  adroitly.  Delay  is  Inevita- 
ble, and  this  makes  It  likely  that  the  actual 
response  to  a  stabilization  move  specificaUy 
aimed  at  Investment  undertakings  would  of- 
ten perversely  occur  in  a  general  economic 
setting  far  different  from  that  which  had  ini- 
tially prompted  the  control  attempt.  The  rela- 
tive intractability  of  capital-goods  activity 
strongly  suggests  that  It  isn't  necessarUy 
logical  to  think  in  terms  of  directly  trying 
to  retard  it  simply  because .  it  is  notably 
buoyant  at  a  particular  time.  Other  activi- 
ties featured  by  less  formidable  problems  of 
quick  reversibility  may  have  to  be  the  prime 
targets  of  policy,  even  though  strength  in 
them  is  less  pronounced  than  In  Investment 
activity.  Actually,  the  soundest  stabiliza- 
tion course  is  likely  to  be  the  one  that  avoids 
selective  targets  and  relies  Instead  on  more 
generalized  tools — the  advantage  here  being 
that  the  market  place  Itself  determines  the 
Incidence  of  Impact.  Tills  would  be  one  of 
the  key  advantages  of  an  Increase  in  Income 
tax  rates,  both  personal  and  business,  such 
as  many  economists  have  advocated  in  recent 
months.  An  Increase  of  such  nature  would 
certainly  have  been  preferable  to  the  policy 
choice  actually  made. 

Rounding  out  the  three-part  program 
which  the  Administration  announced  early 
this  month  was  a  sp>eclfic  pledge  that  borrow- 
ings by  federal  agencies  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  will  not  exceed  amounts  necessary 
to  replace  maturing  issues.  Earlier,  a  fiood 
of  new-money  issues  by  federal  agencies  had 
contributed  to  pronounced  price  weakness 
In  the  nation's  debt  markets.  An  Important 
reason  prompting  the  government  to  make_ 
exceptionally  heavy  offerings  of  agency  Issues 
this  year  clearly  was  their  effect  in  holding 
down  the  regular  budget  deficit. 

Glutted  as  capital  markets  were  with  pri- 
vate and  municipal  debt  offerings,  the  timing 
of  the  large  agency  sales  was  most  unfortu- 
nate. Moreover,  since  investors  are  less  fa- 
miliar with  them  than  with  straight  Treas- 
ury obligations,  their  distribution  was  rela- 
tively sluggish,  particularly  in  the  context  of 
the  strained  market  situation  which  pre- 
vailed, and  could  be  accomplished  only  at 
Interest  rates  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a 
percentage  point  higher  than  would  have 
been  necessary  to  sell  Treasury  Issues  of 
comparable  maturity.  The  Administration's 
decision  to  minimize  such  sales  Is  thus  very 
welcome. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  some- 
what regrettably  to  me  this  legislation, 
and  particularly  the  discussion  that  we 
are  having  here  today,  comes  at  the  close 
of  the  week  in  which  the  legislative  de- 
mands on  this  House  were  as  they  have 
been  during  this  week.  I  say  that  be- 
cause I  know  of  no  subject  quite  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  critical  problems 
that  we  face  in  the  fiscal  economy  of  our 
coimtry  today.  I  would  have  hoped  that 
more  Members  of  the  House  could  have 
been  present  to  hear  the  previous  dis- 
cussions, because  the  fiscal  policies  In 
which  we  have  indulged  in  recent  years 
have  created  the  situation  in  which.  In- 
deed, the  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost. 

Tlie  announced  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  U£  is  to  moderate  the  pace  of 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation.  I  think 
those  ot  you  who  did  not  have,  as  I  had. 
An  opportunity  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
witnesses — and  I  believe  this  bears  re- 
peating— I  point  out  we  were  told  that 
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there  is  Uttle  )aape  that  there  would  be 
any  impact  from  the  legislation  before 
us  today  upon  Inflation  for  at  least  6  to 
8  months.  Some  of  you  are  probably 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  top 
economists  in  the  coimtry  today  are 
suggesting  that  perhaps  as  early  as  next 
spring  there  may  well  be  a  cyclical  re- 
cession. That  being  the  case,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  just  at  the  time  we 
might  most  need  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  to  stimulate  the  economy 
should  it  sag  at  that  time,  that  would  be 
the  time  when  it  would  be  under  sus- 
pension. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  were  going  to  loosen  the  dan- 
gerously tight  money  market,  I  probably 
would,  as  the  ranking  member  of  my 
committee  is  doing,  reluctantly  support 
this  legislation.  But  I  do  not  tliink  that 
this  bill  will  promote  the  flow  of  credit 
into  the  mortgage  market.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will  have  any  material  ellect 
upon  the  inflationary  trends  which  we 
are  feeling  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  another 
thing,  if  I  may.  This  is  strictly  a  guess 
on  my  part,  but  it  is  my  consid^red 
opinion  that  sometime  after  this  eleciion, 
and  perhaps  right  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  we  wiU  be  called  upon  to  enact  legis- 
latl<»i  to  increase  taxes.  It  would  be  my 
further  guess  that  this  will  probably 
come  in  the  form  of  a  siirtax  that  would 
be  sold — and  I  use  the  word  advisedly — 
to  the  American  people  an  the  groimds 
that  it  was  a  surtax  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  growing  costly  war  in 
Vietnam.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  the  fires 
of  inflation,  this  Congress  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  exercise  any  fiscal  discipline 
in  the  conduct  of  their  legislative  activi- 
ties. 

That  is  why  I  say  it  Is  regrettable  that 
this  bill  comes  up  at  the  time  that  it  does, 
because  I  think  it  would  be  healthy  and 
perhaps  even  helpful  to  many  Metibers 
of  this  Hoiise  if  we  could  have  an  open 
discussion  of  the  serious  problems  Uiat 
we  face  fiscally  in  this  country. 

I  would  conclude  my  remarlcs,  recog- 
nizing the  anxiety  of  many  Members 
after  a  very  difficult  legislative  weelc.  by 
saying  that  if  I  thought  for  1  minut:  the 
legislation  before  us,  no  matter  how  well 
intended  it  might  be,  would  have  any 
material  impact  upon  the  inflationary 
spiral,  I  would  support  it  I  believe  in- 
stead that  it  is  going  to  create  in  some 
areas  serious  problems  on  the  deiaand 
for  credit,  and  that  in  the  final  aniilysls 
this  bill  will  not  accomplish  the  piirpoBe 
for  which  it  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  lir. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Battin]. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us  at 
this  time.  I  do  so  certainly  with  no  mis- 
givings as  to-what  is  going  to  ultimately 
be  accomplished  by  the  legislation.  I 
Yiopt  we  are  not  back  in  here  in  a  short 
time  suspending  the  suspenslim. 

I  do  feel  from  a  personal  point  of  view 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  anything  and 
everything  that  might  bring  about  a  halt 
to  the  InflAttonary  situation  which  ezlsta 
In  this  ooontzy  today. 


I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  par- 
ticipate not  only  in  the  public  hearings 
but  tn  the  executive  session  as  well.  I 
do  feel  that  because  of  some  changes 
that  are  being  made  in  the  method  of 
application  of  the  investment  tax  credit, 
some  injustices  were  bound  to  happen. 
I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  who,  along  with 
others  on  the  committee,  was  very  dili- 
gent in  attending  meetings  on  this  bill, 
for  the  contributions  which  he  and  the 
other  members  made  toward  develop- 
ment of  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  re- 
turned from  his  district  in  order  to  be 
present  for  the  public  hearings  on  the 
bill.  He  advised  the  administration 
spokesmen  who  were  present  during  the 
course  of  the  hearing  of  some  of  the 
problems  incident  to  the  lifting  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  on  people  of  his 
district,  primarily  farmers,  who  for 
some  time  had  not  l)een  in  a  position  to 
make  investments  to  keep  themselves 
abretist  of  the  situation  with  the  in- 
creased demand  for  food  and  wheat,  and 
items  of  that  sort.  He  stimulated  my 
own  thinking.  The  gentleman  did  de- 
velop within  the  committee,  and  I  sug- 
gested that  he  offer,  an  amendment 
across  the  board  to  protect  the  first  $15,- 
000  of  investment  during  this  suspen- 
sion period,  to  see  to  it  that  taxpayers 
received  the  Investment  credit  with  re- 
spect to  such  Investment.  When  he  of- 
fered that  amendment,  It  was  agreed  to 
in  the  committee.  I  believe  it  was  agreed 
to  overwhelmingly  If  not  unanimously. 
The  gentleman  did  make  a  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  bill.  I  appre- 
ciate it.  I  know  the  gentleman  agrees 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
his  side  in  his  desire  that  the  bill  pass. 
What  I  said  about  the  gentleman  I 
can  say  about  other  members  for  the 
contribution  which  they  made.  How- 
ever, I  wanted  to  take  the  occasion  to 
thank  the  gentleman  specifically  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  very  kind  words. 
I  do  hope  the  Treasury  Etepartment 
will  not  hesitate  in  the  studies  that  are 
necessary  to  bring  heioTe  the  Congress 
in  a  very  short  time  the  realistic  meas- 
ures that  are  going  to  be  necessary  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Infiation.  With  that. 
again  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill  as  a 
means,  at  least  a  step,  no  matter  how 
small,  in  the  direction  of  controlling  In- 
flation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  B.R. 
17607  which  proposes  to  suspend  the  In- 
vestment credit  and  the  allowance  of  ac- 
celerated depredation  for  a  period  of 
about  16  months  because  of  the  infla- 
tionary sltimtlon  in  this  country  at  this 
time. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  agree  that  the 
Government  must  take  some  action  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  living,  the  In- 
terest rates  and  all  elements  that  go  to 


bring  about  the  Inflationary  spiral.  It 
is  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  admin- 
istration has  spent  too  much  time  asking 
the  housewife,  the  businessman,  and 
lalx>r  to  solve  a  problem  which  basically 
is  the  fault  of  the  administration's  fis- 
cal policies.  It  is  my  opinion  that  H.R. 
17607  Is  an  attempt  by  the  administra- 
tion to  avoid  in  part  its  own  responsibil- 
ity by  shifting  the  burden  to  private  in- 
dustry, when,  in  fact,  excessive  Federal 
spending  on  domestic  programs  is  at  the 
root  of  the  problem. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  flrst  to  record 
my  opposition  to  H  Jl.  17607.  Had  we  not 
been  operating  under  a  closed  rule  it 
would  have  been  my  secondary  purpose, 
although  in  my  opinion  as  equally  im- 
portant, to  propose  amendments  to  HJl. 
17607  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
creating  an  exception  in  favor  of  those 
labor  areas  which  have  had  a  severe  re- 
duction in  employment  as  a  result  of 
Federal  action  in  closing  military  bases. 
My  amendments  would  have  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  H.R.  17607  "any 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  as 
defined  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
where  there  has  been  or  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  employ- 
ment due  to  the  closure  or  impending 
closure  of  any  Federal  facility  under  the 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense dated  November  19,  1964." 

In  the  announcement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  mauiy  Federal  facilities  were 
ordered  closed,  most  of  which  would  not 
fall  within  the  range  provided  for  in  my 
amendments.  But  some  few  areas  have 
been  extremely  hard  hit  and  should  not 
be  Included  in  this  legislation. 

For  example,  and  I  use  this  example 
because  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation In  my  own  district,  on  November 
19,  1964,  Brookley  Air  Force  Base  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  was  ordered  phased  out  by 
July  1,  1969,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Brookley  Air  Force  Base  employed  ap- 
proximately 13,600  civilians  and  1.400 
military  personnel  and  had  a  payroll  of 
some  $100  million.  Brookley's  total  em- 
ployment was  approximately  17  percent 
of  the  total  nonagricultural  wage  and 
salary  employment  within  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  defined 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
area  actually  covers  Mobile  and  Baldwin 
Counties  in  Alabama. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  the 
base.  Mobile  has  been  left  with  some 
2,000  vacant  homes  and  the  general  eco- 
nomic situation  is  in  great  need  of  help 
at  this  time.  In  other  words,  we  need 
Jobs,  and  this  means  new  investment  in 
plants  and  equipment. 

The  leaders  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin 
Counties  are  involved  in  a  massive  search 
for  new  industry  to  flJl  the  void  which 
is  being  created  by  the  base  closure.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  where  an  area 
finds  itself  in  such  condition  as  a  result 
of  Federal  action,  that  area  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  help  rebuild  its 
economy  by  having  available  to  it  every 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Government. 
and  I  refer  particularly  to  the  assistance 
of  the  7-percent  investment  credit  and 
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the  allowance  for  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion which  H.R.  17607  seeks  to  suspend. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the 
President  requested  business  to  slow 
down  expansion  earlier  this  year,  cities 
such  as  Mobile,  Ala.,  which  had  suffered 
economic  reversal  as  a  result  of  the  base 
closure  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  November  1964,  were  specifi- 
cally excluded.  In  other  words,  even  the 
^^resident  recognized  that  such  areas 
needed  and  were  entitle<l  to  all  the  help 
they  could  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urged  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  amendment^  to  allow  these 
cities  which  are  suffering  as  a  result  of 
direct  Federal  action  to  continue  to  pick 
themselves  up  by  their  own  boolcstraps 
and  bring  their  respective  economic  con- 
ditions at  least  back  to  bormal  without 
the  further  hlnderance  Which  would  be 
imposed  on  them  by  HJ5U  17607.  I  was 
not  successful  and  under  the  rule  I  am 
unable  to  present  the^e  amendments 
here  today.  But  I  did  wioit  to  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  Bouse  to  point 
out  the  great  damage  thi$  bill  can  do  in 
some  areas.  There  are  many  other  ex- 
amples of  inequities  in  tne  bill.  One  of 
these  examples  is  the  c^e  of  a  foreign 
company  willing  and  in  t^e  process  of  In- 
vesting something  in  thja  neighborhood 
of  $75  million  in  a  counter  in  my  district 
in  new  plant  and  equlpnfbnt.  This  is  an 
area  in  great  need  of  jdbs.  Here  is  an 
industry  coming  to  this  country  depend- 
ing on  the  7 -percent  investment  credit, 
which  would  mean  about  $3.5  miUion  in 
tax  credit,  only  to  have  atj  the  Isist  minute, 
this  credit  snatched  a\rtay  from  them. 
The  good  people  of  this!  county  worked 
for  8  years  to  land  this  goiod  industry  and 
the  passage  of  this  bill  y/ill  have  a  ter- 
rible impact  on  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  havelho  alternative. 
Until  the  Federal  Government  squarely 
faces  up  to  the  fact  that  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  at  ithe  root  of  the 
Inflationary  spiral,  and  does  something 
about  it,  I  am  unwilling  to  blame  or  pe- 
nalize private  industry.  Jodustry  creates 
Jobs,  and  Jobs  take  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  and  by  reducing  ithe  number  of 
people  on  welfare  we  can  reduce  Federal 
spending.  I 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chalnnian,  I  shall  vote 
against  this  bill.  I  j 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Cbairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  bill,  \fhich  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  coondinated  anti- 
Inflationary  program  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  temporary  suspension  of  the 
investment  credit  and  certain  forms  of 
accelerated  depreciation  on  buildings 
provided  for  in  H Jl.  17607  wiU,  I  am  con- 
"nced.  effectively  serve  tio  moderate  the 
wee  of  the  economy  iii,  those  sectors 
where  inflationary  pres^i^res  are  pres- 
ently most  pronounced.   | 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will,  among 
other  things,  slow  the  ovejrheated  pace  of 
business  investment  spei^ng.  In  doing 
»,  it  will  lessen  the  currfctitly  heavy  de- 
mand for  loans  to  finance  such  spending. 
and  will  thereby  encourage  an  Increase 
mthe  flow  of  funds  to  other  sectors  of 
we  economy,  particularly  to  the  home 


mortgage  market.  Consumers  who  pur- 
chase articles  on  the  installment  plan 
should  also  l}enefit  from  an  increased 
availability  of  credit  and  from  resultant 
lower  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  support  amendments  in 
the  committee  which  I  believe  have  made 
HJl.  17607  a  much  better  bill  than  when 
originally  introduced.  For  instance,  the 
bill  originally  provided  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suspension  period  as 
September  1,  1966.  The  committee  ad- 
vanced this  date  to  September  9. 1966,  so 
that  the  metwure  would  not  have  a  retro- 
active effect.  The  committee  also  added 
rules,  which  have  been  discussed  earlier, 
to  make  the  bill's  application  operate 
more  equitably  and  justly  with  respect  to 
property  on  which  construction  was  al- 
ready l)egun,  or  which  was  under  binding 
contract  for  acquisition,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  suspension  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  desirous  that  an 
amendment  could  have  tieen  added  to  thte 
legislation  which  would  have  allowed  the 
small  businessman  to  continue  to  receive 
the  7-percent  tax  credit  and  the  benefits 
of  the  accelerated  depreciation  allow- 
ance. Unfortimately,  the  committee 
was  not  inclined  to  open  the  door  for 
such  exemptions.  However,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  especially  gratified  that  the 
conunittee  adopted  a  provision  which 
will  be  of  particular  benefit  to  small 
businessmen  and  fanners.  This  is  the 
amendment,  which  I  strongly  supported 
In  the  committee,  that  provides  that  the 
suspension  of  the  ,credit  will  not  apply 
to  a  taxpayer's  investment  up  to  $15,000 
during  the  suspension  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  17607  is  a  part  of 
the  coordinated  and  comprehensive  anti- 
infiationary  program  of  the  administra- 
tion, which  is  designed  to  alleviate  the 
distortions  produced  by  the  current  boom 
in  business  investment  spending  and  the 
present  severe  monetary  stringency.  I 
supported  the  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  shall  vote  for  it 
today.  I  commend  its  enactment  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  favor  supension 
of  the  7-percent  investment  tax  credit 
and  likewise  the  suspension  of  the  appli- 
cation of  accelerated  depreciation.  I  op- 
pose this  proposal  not  because  I  do  not 
think  it  would  cool  the  economy  but 
rather  because  the  cooling  down  would 
be  too  little  and  too  late.  By  the  time 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  is  felt  and 
is  effective  in  discouraging  business  plant 
expansion  and  machinery  moderniza- 
tion, the  country  may  well  be  needing 
some  more  business  stimulation. 

There  is  a  solution  to  the  inflation  and 
the  increasing  cost  of  living.  It  is  a 
very  simple  solution.  It  consists  of  re- 
ducing Federal  outpouring  of  money  for 
domestic,  nondefense  programs.  But 
there  is  an  election  ccunlng  and  after 
election  Congress  will  be  considering  a 
tax  increase  because  the  administration 
is  unwilling  to  curtail  spending. 

I  have  voted  for  foreign  aid  reduction 
and  for  elimination  of  Federal  funds  to 


sul>sidlze  rent  paymoits  of  Individuals 
and  families.  I  voted  against  expsuislon 
of  government  such  as  by  establishing  a 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
EJevelopment.  I  have  voted  against  ex- 
pansion of  the  Economic  Opportimlty 
Agency,  I  voted  against  a  new  Federal 
Teacher  Corps.  I  voted  to  eliminate  or 
delay  or  stretch  out  expensive  public 
projects  and  to  reduce  appropriations  by 
billions  of  dollars.  In  fact,  the  National 
Associated  Businessmen,  Inc.,  gave  me 
their  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  award 
for  my  100-percent  voting  record  for 
economy  in  this  UjS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  past  2  years. 

Now  I  am  asked  to  vote  a  tax  increase 
on  business  made  necessary  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
economize. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  favor  this  proposal. 
It  is  a  poor  expedient.  It  will  not  solve 
the  problem  and  sterner  measures,  such 
as  a  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures. 
are  needed.  In  other  words,  the  answer 
is  to  stop  siiendlng  so  much  money  the 
Government  does  not  have  for  programs 
and  projects  no  one  needs. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  measure  because  it  is  not  the  right 
answer,  any  more  than  an  inccwne  tax  in- 
crease on  individuals  would  be  the  right 
answer  if  and  when  it  is  considered  after 
the  November  election. 

Let  Memliers  of  Congress  who  have 
been  voting  billions  of  increased  appro- 
priations vote  for  this  one  If  it  helps 
their  consciences.     As  for  me — no. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
supporting  this  legislation  todsiy  liecause 
I  think  it  goes  in  the  right  direction,  al- 
though I  must  candidly  state  that  I 
do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough.  My 
position  as  to  the  action  which  Is  needed 
has  been  clear  for  some  time.  On  July  28 
of  this  year,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  have  provided  the  type  of 
fiscal  policy  cu;tion  which  I  think  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Memkters  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
one  of  the  bills  which  I  introduced  on 
that  date,  H.R.  16642,  was  denominated 
the  "Defense  Emergency  Tax  Act  ol 
1966."  This  is  a  measure  that  not  only 
would  suspend  the  Investment  tax  credit 
for  a  temporary  period,  but  it  would 
also  impose,  as  well,  a  temporary  4- 
percent  emergency  tax  on  corporate  In- 
come. In  addition,  it  would  place  a  5- 
percent  surcharge  on  that  portion  of  cor- 
porate Income  which  exceeds  a  4-yetur 
average. 

The  other  measure  which  I  introduced 
on  the  same  day  would  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  to  permit 
the  President  to  impose  broad  install- 
ment credit  restrictions  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  that  I  intro- 
duced these  measures  some  2  months 
ago.  I  emphasized  that  we  were  wit- 
nessing and  suffering  under  the  highest 
Interest  rates  in  35  years;  the  fastest 
6-month  cost-of-living  rise  since  1958; 
and  a  tight  money  situation  of  crippling 
proportions.  I  also  pointed  out  that  the 
artificial  imbalance  in  the  money  mar- 
kets was  having  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  housing  Industry,  was  making  money 
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unavailable  to  farmers,  small  business- 
men, and  purchasers  on  the  one  hand — 
while  channeling  it  into  already  over- 
heated segments  of  the  economy  and 
fanning  the  fires  of  inflation,  on  the 
other. 

I  was  convinced  then  and  still  am  per- 
suaded that  a  broad  spectrum  of  action 
is  essential  to  avert  a  serious  financial 
crisis  and  a  segmented  recession  of  major 
proportions.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
I  introduced  in  July  the  package  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  sdd  in  restoring  bal- 
anced growth  to  the  economy  and  partic- 
ularly to  bring  relief  in  the  homebuilding 
and  limiber  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overall  situation 
has  not  improved  since  July  and,  in  fact, 
as  has  been  borne  out  today,  has  steadily 
worsened.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  that 
at  least  the  House  is  taking  action  with 
respect  to  the  present  bUl.  HH.  17607. 
My  support  of  the  measure  does  not  by 
any  means  indicate  that  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  suspensions  provided 
in  the  bill  will  be  enough  to  eliminate  or 
smooth  out  the  distortions  that  have  de- 
veloped. Indeed,  as  Chairman  Mills 
said  in  his  opening  remarks,  this  may  be 
only  the  first  step  in  a  long  and  many- 
faceted  process  of  restoring  balance  in 
the  economy. 

By  removing  these  tax  incentives,  the 
Investment  credit  with  respect  to  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  and  tuicele  rated 
depreciation  on  buildings,  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  affect  those  sectors  where  in- 
flationary pressures  are  strongest  and 
have  been  most  dramatically  manifested. 
I  believe  that  it  may  have  some  effect  In 
diminishing  the  upward  pressures  cf  in- 
terest rates,  thereby  promoting  an  in- 
creased floor  of  credit  into  the  home 
mortgage  market  and  bringing  some  re- 
lief to  the  home  building  and  lumber  in- 
dustries. 

I,  therefore,  support  the  bill  and  rec- 
ommend to  my  colleagues  its  enactment. 
By  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  make 
crystal  clear  that  I  am  not  abandoning 
the  other  elements  of  the  program  I  pro- 
posed in  the  legislation  I  introduced  on 
July  28.  I  still  believe  that  further  anti- 
inflationary  action  win  be  necessary  cmd 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
overall  program  I  have  offered  would  be 
the  best  medicine  for  our  economy  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  IJLr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  bill  as  a  necessary  step  at 
this  time,  but  with  deep  regret  bt^cause 
of  the  impswjt  it  will  have  on  many  busi- 
ness concerns  that  have  made  pIejis  in 
reliance  upon  the  provisions  we  are 
su^)ending. 

I  appreciate  the  committee's  re<:ogni- 
tion  of  the  special  problem  of  small  busi- 
ness, with  the  $15,000  exemption  :ji  the 
bUl,  and  only  wish  the  flgure  could  be 
higher. 

In  the  belief  that  the  House  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  this  bill,  ar.d  also 
of  HJt.  16076,  dealing  with  water  pollu- 
tion control,  I  have  asked  to  be  paired 
in  favor  of  both  bills  in  order  to  fill  long- 
standing commitments  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  requested  time  in  the  dis- 
euaalon  of  this  legislation  to  commend 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
agreeing  to  include  in  H.R.  17607  the 
amendment  to  continue  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  in  the  case  of  water  pol- 
lution control  facilities  and  air  pollution 
control  facilities.  Thi#  is  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  in  the  entire 
bill.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  signlfl- 
cance  to  my  congressional  district,  my 
city,  and  my  State. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  in  trying  to  speed  up  measures  to 
clean  up  Lake  Michigan. 

We  want  an  end  to  pollution  of  this 
great  water  source.  The  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
offenders:  The  dwindling  supply  of 
fresh  water  in  this  country  should  be  a 
source  of  alarm  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

As  I  have  said  before,  unless  we  step 
up  action  to  preserve  our  streams,  rivers, 
j^d  fresh  water  lakes,  we  may  soon  reach 
the  point  of  rationing  drinking  water  in 
order  to  meet  the  normal  needs  of  our 
growing  population.  Fresh  water  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  health  and 
our  growth  as  a  nation.  It  is  something 
we  have  always  taken  for  granted.  We 
must  no  longer  take  this  vital  natural  re- 
source for  granted.  Many  are  inclined 
to  foreet  how  absolutely  vital  fresh  water 
is  to  all  of  us.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
for  our  convenience;  it  \a  necessary  for 
our  very  life.  Unless  we  protect  our 
rivers  and  our  streams  and  our  lakes 
from  becoming  polluted,  we  will  not  only 
lose  these  conveniences,  we  will  also  lose 
our  health. 

I  have  repeatedly  ui-ged  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  cease  dumping  pollutants, 
sludge  and  dredglngs  in  Lake  Michigan, 
I  recognize  that  it  is  necessary  to  dredge 
in  order  to  continue  our  port  develop- 
ment; it  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
dump  this  polluting  material  into  our 
fresh  water  supply. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  will  provide  a 
continued  encouragement  to  private  in- 
dustry to  invest  in  capital  facilities  to 
abate  pollution  of  both  air  and  water. 

We  should  do  everything  reasonable 
and  proper  to  encourage  to  the  utmost 
the  cleaning  up  of  pollution  in  our  air.  in 
our  streams,  and  in  our  lakes.  Incen- 
tives should  be  provided  to  encourage  pri- 
vate industry  to  work  in  this  direction; 
this  amendment  moves  in  precisely  that 
direction. 

As  will  be  explained  in  more  detail  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  17607  provides  that 
water  pollution  control  facilities  and  air 
pollution  control  facilities  are  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  7-percent  credit  if 
they  are  used  primarily  to  control  either 
water  or  air  pollution  or  contamination 
by  removing,  altering  or  disposing  of 
wastes  or  of  atmospheric  pollutants  or 
contaminants. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant provision  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  House.  The  House  should  over- 
whelmingly agree  to  this  sonendment 
which  I  have  urged,  supported,  and 
sponsored. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
17607.  While  I  have  scnne  reservations 
about  the  proposal,  I  feel  that  it  indi- 


cates the  administration  is  finally  real- 
izing the  seriousness  of  the  severe  infla- 
tion confronting  our  country. 

For  over  6  months  now,  it  has  been 
apparent  that  inflation  is  the  Nation's 
No.  1  economic  problem.  During  the 
first  7  months  of  this  year,  the  whole- 
sale  price  index  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  3.8  percent,  and  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
3.1  percent.  The  prime  interest  rate  is 
currently  at  6  percent,  the  highest  level 
we  have  experienced  in  the  last  35  years. 
Inflation  compounds  our  most  pressing 
economic  and  social  problems — by  im- 
pairing our  ability  to  compete  in  the 
world  market;  by  aggravating  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems;  by  increas- 
ing the  poverty  of  the  Indigent;  by  un- 
dermining our  programs  to  provide  our 
elderly  citizens  with  security  in  their 
declining  years;  and  by  diminishing  the 
purchasing  power  of  all  our  citizens. 
Erosion  of  the  dollar  Is  Inimical  to  our 
goal  for  siistsdned  and  healthy  economic 
growth.  Continued  inflation  will  lead  to 
severe  economic  dislocation  and  possibly 
a  recession. 

Eminent  economists. .  irrespective  of 
their  political  affiliations,  have  been 
chiding  the  administration  for  its  inac- 
tion and  lack  of  concern.  While  our 
citizens  became  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  rising  cost  of  food,  shelter. 
and  other  basic  commodities,  the  ad- 
ministration became  less  disposed  to  face 
the  problem.  The  increasing  need  for 
firm  leadership  and  clear  vision  was  ac- 
companied by  an  inability  to  decide  and 
a  tendency  to  ignore.  like  the  ostrich, 
the  administration  hsis  put  its  head  in 
the  sand  and  refused  to  admit  the  prob- 
lem exists. 

Despite  the  web  of  fiscal  deception 
spun  by  the  administration  In  present- 
ing its  fiscal  1967  budget,  it  is  now  clear 
to  everyone  that  the  fiscal  policies  of 
this  administration  are  one  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  the  ciurent  inflation. 
Although  the  administration  submit- 
ted a  budget  proposing  expenditures  for 
fiscal  year  1967  of  $112.8  billion,  this 
flgure  was  illusory.  The  administration 
left  it  to  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs 
that  have  meant  so  much  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  Nation's  children 
through  the  years.  The  impacted  area 
program,  which  is  essential  for  sound 
educational  programs  in  areas  whose 
population  is  substantially  Increased  by 
the  Federal  Government's  operations, 
was  also  left  to  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue. 

In  the  administration's  budget,  actual 
expenditures  were  reduced  through  the 
participation  "sales"  gimmick.  By  pro- 
posing to  pool  the  paper  attributable  to 
various  Government  loans  and  issue  PM- 
ticipating  cerUflcates,  estimated  expend- 
itures were  reduced  by  over  $3  billion. 
The  administration  marketed  one  issue 
of  these  certificates  at  Interest  rates  ol 
nearly  6  percent.  This  only  succeeded  in 
aggravating  a  tight  money  market  ana 
sending  interest  rates  to  new  highs. 

Ironically  enough,  higher  interest  rates 
increase  the  cost  incurred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Federal  debt.    Further 
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expenditiu-es  were  required  for  open  mar- 
ket operations  to  relieve  the  distress  be- 
ing caused  to  the  residential  housing  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  i 

When  the  President's  i  budget  is  shorn 
of  its  fiscal  chicanery,  tjhe  true  level  of 
projected  expenditures  i^  revealed  as  be- 
ing around  $118  billion.  This  figure  Is 
being  Increased  daily  b$r  the  Democrat 
majority  in  Congress.  The  President  has 
stated  that  he  intends  to  avoid  spending 
these  congressional  "add  ons"  where  he 
can,  but  the  Budget  Director.  Mr. 
Schultze,  told  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  some  of  theae  "add  ons"  will 
have  to  be  spent.  And,  ibe  largest  addi- 
tion of  all  will  be  the  supplemental  de- 
fense appropriation  fori  South  Vietnam. 
Congressman  Mahon  h^  informed  the 
House  that  this  supplemental  request 
may  be  sis  high  as  $15  billibn. 

When  all  of  these  factors  are  accounted 
lor,  we  are  confronted  with  administra- 
tive budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1967  that  could  appros^eh  $130  billion. 
The  latest  revenue  estimates  project 
revenues  of  $116.2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  Even  with  a  soitid  program  of 
expenditure  control,  thei  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  during  fiscal 
year  1967  will  have  a  harmful  expansion- 
ary effect  on  an  econonay  already  over- 
heated. J 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  must  be  accompanied  by 
sound  measures  of  expenditure  control. 
If  the  expansionary  impact  of  Federal 
spending  is  important  in  stimulating  the 
economy  to  full  capacity,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant in  attempting  to  moderate  an 
overheated  economy  j  suffering  from 
severe  inflation.  And,  ye  cannot  evalu- 
ate this  expansionary  inipact  on  the  pro- 
posed program  of  fiscal  control  without 
being  provided  with  ikcXs  about  the 
budget. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  cut  expenditures  by  $3  billion, 
and  I  certainly  encourage  him  to  do  so. 
Despite  this,  the  administration  has  been 
unable  to  provide  us  with  any  realistic 
and  current  estimates  <>t  total  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  196t»  The  Congress 
is  considering  a  proposal  designed  to 
combat  infiation  and  «ie  have  no  use- 
ful information  on  one  of  the  primary 
causes  of  the  iitflation— iFederal  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  Although  one- 
fourth  of  the  current  flbcal  year  has  al- 
ready elapsed,  the  administration,  in  its 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  adhered  to,  the  budget  esti- 
mates developed  in  JaliUary — 6  months 
before  the  fiscal  year  bef  an  and  9  months 
•go.  We  have  had  9  months  more  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  and  yei  there  have  been 
no  more  recent  Cxpen^itiu-e  projections 
nmde. 

The  President  has  been  telling  the 
country  we  can  have  |both  "guns  and 
butter"— we  can  go  fUll  speed  ahead 
with  the  Great  Society  at  home  while 
sustaining  a  major  mllllary  effort  abroad. 
And  all  this  can  be  fliilmced  without  a 
tax  increase — other  than  the  cruel  and 
hidden  tax  of  inflatioi.  The  adminis- 
tration is  obviously  pWlng  politics  by 
attempting  to  conceal  iJie  true  state  of 


the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs.  But  the  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  at  home  and 
abroad  require  that  narrow  partisan  ap- 
proaches be  laid  aside,  and  that  the 
American  people  and  their  Representa- 
tives In  the  Congress  be  provided  with 
an  up-to-date  status  report. 

While  I  feel  that  expenditure  control 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  meaningful 
attack  on  inflation,  I  also  feel  that  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  requires  the 
Congress  to  support  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  suspend  the  investment  credit 
and  the  rules  permitting  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  commercial  real  estate. 

I  realize  that  the  Impact  of  the  sus- 
pension on  our  inflationary  problems 
may  be  small  and  that  it  is  more  of  a  pal- 
liative than  a  cure.  I  also  realize  that 
a  sustained  and  healthy  growth  in  our 
productive  capacity  will  diminish  infla- 
tionary problems  by  Increasing  our  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Conversely,  a  growth 
in  the  capital  goods  sector  that  is  too 
rapid  may  eventually  result — when  the 
Inflationary  bubble  Is  pricked — in  over- 
capacity with  the  resulting  depressive 
economic  effects  that  could  result  in  a 
depression. 

The  rate  of  capital  expenditures  has 
been  accelerating  and  is  contributing  to 
the  present  inflationary  pressures.  Ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipment  are 
projected  at  $60.8  billion  this  year,  an 
increase  of  17  percent  over  1965.  Unfilled 
orders  for  machinery  and  equipment 
have  increased  from  nearly  $4  billion 
since  a  year  ago.  The  order  backlog  for 
metal  cutting  machine  tools  has  in- 
creased the  leadtime  for  delivery  on  these 
items  from  less  than  7  months  in  July 
1965,  to  over  10  months  in  July  1966.  The 
lat>or  supply  in  the  capital  goods  sector  of 
our  economy  is  strained  and  prices  for 
these  goods  have  Increased  faster  thtin 
those  of  other  items.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  I  feel  that  the  suspension 
of  the  investment  credit — ^which  is 
designed  to  increase  capital  expendi- 
tures— will  have  some  impact  on  our  in- 
flationary problems. 

I  do  have  reservations  about  the  ad- 
ministrative and  accounting  problems 
and  some  Inequities  that  will  be  created 
by  the  proposal.  There  will  be  disputes 
over  what  constitutes  a  "binding  con- 
tract" on  orders  prior  to  September  9 
that  are  excluded  from  the  suspension. 
Additionally,  some  taxpayers  are  able  to 
defer  expenditures  easier  than  others. 
Even  6iough  a  taxpayer  may  have  made 
economic  commitments  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  make  plaimed  expenditures 
nondeferable,  they  will  be  deprived  of 
the  credit  if  they  do  not  have  a  binding 
contract. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  attempted  to  relieve  some  of  the 
inequities  by  vsu-ious  amendments.  One 
of  the  most  important  exempts  from  the 
effect  of  the  suspension  the  first  $15,000 
of  expenditures  for  qualifying  capital 
goods  during  the  suspei^sion  period. 
This  will  help  our  farmers  and  our  small 
businessmen,  on  whom  the  suspension 
would  otherwise  Impose  a  severe  hard- 
ship. The  committee  made  other 
amendments  that  qualify  equipment  for 
the  credit  that  is  essential  to  the  pro- 


ductive use  of  plant  and  equipment  being 
acquired  pursuant  to  a  binding  commit- 
ment. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  met 
this  morning  and  adopted  the  Repub- 
lican anoendment  to  exclude  water  and 
air  pollution  control  facilities  from  the 
investment  credit  suspension.  One  of 
the  Nation's  greatest  problems  is  water 
and  air  pollution.  Pollution  befouls  the 
air  that  all  our  citizens  breathe,  and  be- 
fouls one  of  our  greatest  natural  assets, 
our  inland  waterways.  This  is  of  partic- 
ular concern  to .  me,  as  the  Potomac 
River  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  assets 
in  the  Washington-Virginia  area.  The 
Potomac  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
beautiful  rivers. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  conunit- 
tee's  action.  The  present  tax  incentive 
to  control  and  prevent  pollution  of  our 
atmosphere  and  water  is  small  enough 
in  relation  to  the  immense  problems' we 
are  confronted  with.  It  certainly  should 
not  be  repealed  here.  The  Congress  will 
soon  consider  a  $2.45  billion  direct  aid 
program  to  attack  water  pollution.  It 
would  indeed  be  anomalous  if  we  re- 
pealed the  small  incentive  for  individual 
self-help  that  is  provided  by  the  present 
law. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
again  state  that  I  feel  expenditure  con- 
trol is  an  important  part  of  this  program. 
While  I  realize  the  investment  credit  sus- 
pension has  some  deflciencies — I  do  feel 
that  it  makes  some  attempt  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  inflation. 
With  interest  rates  at  their  highest  level 
in  35  years,  with  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex rising  at  an  aimual  rate  of  3.1  per- 
cent, and  with  this  Nation  engaged  In  a 
major  conflict  in  southeast  Asia,  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  follow  an  uncharted 
course  toward  economic  distress.  I 
therefore  support  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bin 
before  us  to  suspend  the  7-percent  tax  in- 
vestment credit  may  be  needed,  but  If  en- 
acted will  treat  only  a  symptom  and  not 
the  disease  that  now  afflicts  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  fact  that  this  bill  is  here  at  all 
raises  some  major  questions  on  the  over- 
all shape  of  the  American  economy.  How 
did  we  come  to  be  in  the  present  situa- 
tion and  what  should  we  do  now? 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  the 
warning  lights  ahead  cast  a  bright  amlier 
glow  of  caution  and  call  for  some  quick 
action.  Tax  changes  may  be  necessary. 
The  situation  today  is  so  unusual  that  no 
one  can  say  whether,  at  this  time,  tinker- 
ing with  the  tax  structure  might  not 
bring  about  dire  results. 

THE  BILL  BETOBE  US,  WITHOUT  DRASTIC  CUTS  IN 
SFEVDING,   WILL  ACCOMPLISH  LITTLZ 

The  purpose  of  taxation  is  genersdly  to 
meet  the  n«eds  of  society.  In  the  Great 
Society,  however,  taxation  is  used  to  "rig" 
and  change  our  economic  and  flnancial 
structure.  In  1964  the  Great  Society 
forced  through  a  tax  cut  while  the  Gov- 
ernment was  operating  at  a  deflcit  to 
stimulate  oiu:  economy  before  election. 
I  voted  against  that  tax  cut  because  the 
Government  was  operating  at  a  deficit. 
Today  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
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that  tinkering  with  the  tax  structnre  to 
bring  temporary  changes  to  our  national 
economy  Is  a  dangerous  action. 

Practically  any  step  we  might  take  to- 
day In  taxation  is  dangerous — but  no 
step  at  all  could  be  disastrous. 

We  do  know  for  sure  that  if  we  do  not 
slow  down  Irresponsible  Federal  spend- 
ing no  tax  juggling  will  succeed  in 
putting  our  national  economy  on  a  sound 
basis. 

The  Qovemment  continuing  to  spend 
more  money  than  it  takes  in  can  be  com- 
pared to  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  It  Is 
as  futile  to  expect  this  legislation  alone 
to  cure  o\ir  financial  ills  as  it  is  to  expect 
to  put  out  a  forest  fire  with  a  garden 
hose. 

However,  believing  that  something 
must  be  done  to  alleviate  our  worsening 
financial  condition  and  with  this  being 
the  (mly  bill  before  us.  I  do  Intend  to 
support  it — ^but  with  grave  doubts. 

AOKDnSTHATION  BIKAKINO  ITS  WOBO 

The  administration  did  originally 
promise  the  business  commimlty  that  the 
7-percent  Investment  credit  would  not 
be  withdrawn  or  granted  in  order  to  In- 
fluence business  and  economic  conditions. 
This  word  has  now  been  broken.  What 
this  will  do  cannot  be  measured. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  administration 
is  now  contemplating  an  increase  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes  and  the  placing  of 
price  and  wage  controls  on  American 
business.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  do  Intend  to  vigorously 
and  bitterly  oppose  such  actions  when 
they  come  before  us. 

SUSPENSION  or  TAX  CSZOIT  PKZTERABUt  Ti>  PIB- 
SONAI.  OR  COKPOBATX  TAX  mCUUSB' 

On  July  20,  1966,  the  distinguished 
economist.  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican conference.  Dr.  Bums  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  professor  of  economics  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  from  1953  t)  1956 
was  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  I  can  say, 
without  qualification,  that  Dr.  Bums' 
remarks  were  the  best  I  have  ever  heard 
on  economic  matters. 
I  quote  directly  from  his  speech: 
Once  powerful  f orcee  of  Inflation  have  been 
released.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  them  undw 
control  without  a  sizable  readjustment  In 
economic  activity.  There  are  no  easy  an- 
swers to  ova  current  problems.  There  are 
several  things,  nonetheless,  that — I  believe— 
we  should  do  with  reasonable  promptness. 

Reduction  in  Federal  spending  was  a 
prime  theme  in  Dr.  Bums'  suggestions. 
He  also  felt  that  at  that  time — July  20— 
it  was  already  too  late  to  increase  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income  taxes  with- 
out the  probability  of  triggering  a  reces- 
sion. 

He  pointed  out  signs  of  the  inflation 
from  which  we  now  suffer  and  which 
works  a  hardship  on  low-income  families 
and  especially  those  on  fixed  Incomes 
such  as  pensions,  Interest,  social  secu- 
rity, and  railroad  retirement.  He  noted 
that  the  average  American  had  $10  less 
purchadng  power  In  June  1960,  than  he 
had  in  the  first  3  months  of  1966. 

The  oTerall  cost-of-Uvlng  InoreaM  In 
1966  will  be  close  to  4  percent  and  an- 


other 4-percent  rise  Is  predicted  for  1967. 
In  6  months,  food  costs  alone  have  gone 
up  2.5  percent.  The  1933  dollar  is  now 
worth  40  cents;  a  1940  dollar,  43  cents; 
the  1959  dollar,  88  cents. 

Unless  this  trend  is  stopped,  people 
now  40  years  old  will  pay,  at  age  65,  $2.19 
for  a  dozen  oranges,  72  cents  for  a  head 
of  lettuce.  $3.10  a  pound  for  round  steak, 
and  $5.92  a  pound  for  lamb  choiw. 

STOCX  ICABXXT  TttCUHE  OMINOUS  SlOir 

Despite  the  general  infiationary  rise, 
the  stock  market  has  been  going  down  at 
an  alarming  rate.  It  decreased  14  per- 
cent during  the  period  from  July  8  to 
August  29.  Overall  stock  values,  to  date, 
have  dropped  23  percent  smd  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  has  gone  from  the  market 
value  of  stock  Investment  and  this  de- 
cline is  continuing. 

INTBtEST  KATKB  OUT  OT  CONTSOL 

A  few  years  ago.  Interest  on  short- 
term  Treasury  bills  was  around  2  per- 
cent. Today,  Treasury  bills  are  above 
5%  percent  and  in  August  a  1-year 
bill  was  auctioned  at  the  equivalent  of 
6.2  percent,  the  highest  on  record.  One- 
year  Federal  agency  issues  can  be  pur- 
chased at  yields  as  high  as  6y4  percent. 

HIGH  GOVERNMENTAL   SPENDING   PHTMASn.T   EI- 
SPONSIBLX  POK  INCREABINO  INTEREST  RATE 

Careful  study  discloses  that  high  gov- 
ernmental spending  is  the  principal 
cause  of  this  sharp  interest  rate  rise. 
The  Federal  Government  is  legally  pro- 
hibited from  paying  more  than  iVt  per- 
cent interest  on  long-term  bonds.  But 
Government  borrowing  was  so  high  that 
it  could  no  longer  fioat  bond  issues  at 
this  level.  Rather  than  face  facts  and 
raise  the  interest  ceiling,  the  Govern- 
ment borrowed  money  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses and  also  to  retire  other  issues  as 
they  became  due  by  borrowing  on  short 
term,  generally  180  days  or  a  year. 

With  the  Federal  Government  absorb- 
ing more  and  more  of  available  money, 
it  now  owes  $65  billion  in  short-term 
loans,  all  of  which  will  become  due  within 
a  year.  The  Government  must,  of  neces- 
sity, soon  transfer  these  short-term  loans, 
together  with  long-term  Issues  coming 
due,  into  long-term  obligations.  It  is 
highly  doubtful  if  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  a  material  increase  in 
the  interest  rate. 

The  refinancing  of  such  a  large  sum 
at  this  uncertain  time  could  drastically 
reduce  the  supply  of  already  InsufBcient 
capital.  As  long  as  the  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  companies  must  compete 
with  the  Federal  Government,  amidst  ris- 
ing demands  for  money  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  resulting  Interest  climb 
will  greatly  injure  the  economy. 

The  interest  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  on  our  national  debt  has 
Increased  from  around  $9  billion  4  years 
ago  to  an  estimated  near  $13  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  This  is  11  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  budget.  Next  to 
spending  for  national  defense,  public 
debt  Interest  is  the  highest  budget  Item, 
imuairo  nnvmxT  nt  asluicp 

m  July  1966.  the  number  of  private, 
ixnfarm  dweUlng  starts,  long  ooDsktered 
one  of  the  prime  barometers  of  our  econ- 
omy, had  decreased  28  percent  from  July 


1965.  The  money  for  housing  simply  is 
not  available.  In  areas  where  there  is 
no  legal  celling.  Interest  rates  have  sky- 
rocketed and  where  there  is  a  celling. 
premiums,  or  "points,"  are  charged, 
which  amotmt  to  rates  over  the  legal 
limits. 

BALANCE-Or-PATMENTS    DEPICIT — ^LOSS    OP   COLO 
BESIXVXa  CRinCAIi 

Our  spending  abroad  has  led  to  an  em- 
barrassing situation  which  may  be  even 
more  serious  than  our  growing  debt  at 
home. 

Because  of  our  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments — caused  by  our  spending  more 
abroad  than  other  countries  spend  here— 
our  stock  of  gold  fell  $116  million  in 
July — the  largest  outfiow  since  May 
1965 — and  our  total  gold  supply  today  is 
down  to  $13.4  billion. 

On  December  31,  1952,  we  had  gold 
reserves  of  $23  billion.  Other  free  coun- 
tries at  that  time  held  reserves  of  $13 
billion.  By  December  31,  1965.  our  gold 
holdings  were  down  to  $13.7  billion,  while 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  had  $28.2  bil- 
lion. 

These  gold  losses  to  foreign  countries 
come  about  when  foreigners  acquire 
more  dollars  than  they  return  to  the 
United  States.  Foreign  governments 
and  central  banks  may  use  their  surplus 
dollars  to  buy  gold  from  the  Treasury 
at  $35  an  oimce. 

Today,  foreign  countries  hold  short- 
term  claims  against  our  gold  amounting 
to  $30  billion— payable  on  demand.  We 
certainly  hope  that  this  demand  will  not 
be  made,  because  we  only  have  a  gold 
stock  of  $13  billion  to  meet  it.  We  could 
not  possibly  pay;  on  paper,  we  are  inter- 
nationally bankrupt. 

The  effect  of  our  failure  to  meet  these 
demands  cannot  be  determined,  but  it 
would  surely  do  us  great  damage  in  the 
international  financial  community. 

France  has  been  the  main  purchaser  of 
our  gold.  It  is  French  policy  to  convert 
a  minimum  of  $34  million  of  its  surplus 
dollars,  per  month,  into  VS.  gold. 
France  is  openly  attempting  to  injure 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar. 

Prance  still  owes  us  billions  from 
World  Wars  I  and  11.  To  date,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  no  attonpt  to  secure 
payments  on  this  debt,  in  spite  of  de- 
mands from  Members  of  Congress  that 
some  concrete  steps  be  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  fact,  our  Government  has  ex- 
tended to  Prance,  along  with  certain 
other  countries,  tariff  schedules  that  are 
most  unfair  to  U.S.  industry,  which  is 
trying  to  compete  in  world  markets. 

France  pays  duty  of  only  8  percent  on  a 
French-made  car  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try. However,  an  American  car  going 
to  Prance  is  charged  24  percent  duty  by 
the  French.  The  French,  therefore,  have 
an  easier  time  getting  American  doUars- 
which  they  in  turn  exchange  for  Ameri- 
can gold. 

"NEW    ECONOMICa"    PAIXRK    Olf    HARD  TIMIS 

The  main  theme  of  the  "new  econom- 
ics." adopted  by  the  Government  in  1961, 
was  that  it  is  good  and  painless  to  spend 
more  and  tax  less,  regardless  of  how 
large  our  budget  deficit  might  be.  It » 
interesting  to  note  that  the  man  who 
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was  most  closely  associateii  with  the  "new 
economics."  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  has 
shown  the  other  side  6t  the  coin  and 
called  for  a  reversal  of  policy. 

Dr.  Heller  is  a  forma-  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  He 
was  a  close  personal  e<^nomic  consul- 
tant to  President  Kennedy  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  to  President  Johnson.  Now 
back  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dr. 
Heller  has  made  what  is  termed  a 
"sharply  critical  analysis"  of  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  cuii}  inflation. 

Our  economy  Is  powerfu  1  enough  to  afford 
both  guns  and  butter — 

He  said — 
but  It  does  not  follow  tl^^t  we  can  afford 
both  guns  and  fat. 

Fiscal  policy — indeed,  th)e  "new  econom- 
ics"—will  not  be  doing  It  i .  job  unless  steps 


are  taken   to   maintain    i 
In  the  face  of  inflationary 


budget   surplus 
|>re6suree. 

m  Federal  civil- 
Seller,  who  cer- 
a  conservative. 


Despite  this  warning 
ian  spending  from  Dr. 
tainly  cannot  be  callei^ 
the  administration  is  gcjing  ahead  in  its 
recommendations  for  new  spending  pro- 
grams and  additional  a]  ipropriations  for 
old  ones.  j 

NONOEFENSE   SltiNDINC 

Nondefense  spendingj  was  $52  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  on  June  30, 
1966.  It  will  rise  to  an  estimated  $55 
billion  for  fiscal  1967;  some  sources  think 
it  will  be  even  higher.       j 

It  is  in  nonessential,!  lor,  at  the  very 
least,  deferrable  spending,  where  the 
"fat"  lies  which  Dr.  Heller  mentioned, 
and  where  cuts  can  an^  must  be  made. 
The  administration  has  imade  gestiu-es  in 
this  direction  by  talking  rather  vaguely 
about  a  $3  billion  spending  cut,  but  under 
prodding  has  been  unible  to  give  any 
definite  indication  of  l?hen  and  where 
the  cuts  will  be  made . 

UANT  PEDERAI,  PROGRAMS  WORTH  WHILI  AT 
THEIR  INCEPTION  BBOOIIX  WOBTHLBSS  BE- 
CAUSE or  WASTE,  CORRUPTION,  AMD  POOB 
ADICINISTRATION  ' 

We  all  too  often  lo^e  sight  of  how 
programs  grow  and  sf^ell,  far  beyond 
their  original  Intent,  pu|t)ose,  and  expec- 
tation. They  become  shot  through  with 
extravagance,  waste,  poor  administra- 
tion, bungling,  and  corriiption.  Their  ex- 
penses and  appropriaticns  skyrocket ;  the 
most  innocent  and  well-intentioned  be- 
ginning develops  into  a  gargantuan, 
bloated,  self -perpetuating  colossus,  feed- 
ing on  the  taxpayers'  money  and  produc- 
ing neither  what  its  original  Intent  called 
for  nor  what  its  proponents  claimed. 

We  have  si>ent  ourselves  into  the  fi- 
nancial mess  we  now  struggle  to  escape. 
I  wish  to  put  special  stress  on  the  fiscal 
irresponsibility  that  has  led  to  it  all.  But 
the  question  of  "Why  df3  we  overspend?" 
must  also  be  examined.! 

An  attractive  and  ^mlngly  sound. 
worthwhile  idea  for  legislation  to  meet  a 
certain  problem  is  put  forth.  The  pro- 
posal becomes  a  law.  An  appropriation 
is  made,  a  new  tigency  or  department  is 
created;  in  theory,  the  problem  is  solved 
and  things  are  in  hand.    But  are  they? 

We  deal  with  a  doub^  evil  here.  First, 
there  Is  the  vice  of  stendlng.  This  Is 
usually  coated  over  ^ith  the  gloss  of 


"social  good"  or  "human  necessity"  and, 
to  some  extent,  consciences  are  eased. 

But  second,  and  In  some  ways  more 
sinister  than  the  first,  is  distortion  of 
aim  and  intent  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  correcting  previous 
errors  or  improving  the  program.  This 
is  a  valid  part  of  the  legislative  process, 
and  any  legislative  assembly  that  did  not 
periodically  review  and  update  its  work 
would  be  derelict  in  its  duty. 

SOCIAUSTIC    ATTEMPTS    TO    CHANGX    WORU)    ABB 

XXPXNSIVX 

I  refer,  rather,  to  "catchall"  legisla- 
tion, where  a  popular-sounding  term  is 
used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  up  matters 
which  should  either  be  treated  separate- 
ly or  even  put  into  other  categories. 
With  this,  the  temptation  next  becomes 
great  to  use  Federal  programs  as  socio- 
logical experiments  and  unwisely  attempt 
to  shift  entire  social  structures,  ignoring 
or  defying  centuries  of  experience  in  hu- 
man conduct  and  wishes. 

In  essence,  then,  spending  has  turned 
into  the  two-headed  monster  of  living 
beyond  our  means  and  perversion  of  the 
original  purpose. 

HOUSING    LEGISLATION    GOOD    EXAMPLX   OT 
"CATCHALI."   BILLS 

The  1965  housing  bill  contained  pro- 
visions affecting  the  following  items: 
rent  supplements:  FHA  loan  programs 
for  moderate-  and  low-income  persons; 
pooling  of  mortgages  for  sale;  housing 
for  the  elderly;  housing  for  the  handi- 
capped; rehabilitation  grants;  reduction 
of  interest  rates  on  housing  loan  pro- 
grams; extension  of  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams; grants  for  construction  of  neigh- 
borhood facilities,  such  as  health,  recre- 
ational and  commimlty  centers;  grants 
for  land  acquisition  and  for  parks  and 
playgroimds;  grants  for  urban  beautlfi- 
cation;  new  program  of  housing  loans 
for  rural  areas;  grants  to  low-income 
homeowners  in  urban  renewal  areas  for 
home  repair;  a  new  program  of  matching 
grants  to  local  public  bodies  for  con- 
struction of  basic  public  water  and  sew- 
age facilities;  increased  authorization 
for  college  hovising  loans;  extension  of 
FHA  home  mortgage  program  for  4  years. 

Some  of  these  topics  are  highly  ques- 
tionable, such  as  grants  for  urban  beau- 
tification.  Some  should  be  certainly  con- 
sidered separately,  by  themselves,  such 
as  urban  renewal.  This  is  a  highly  con- 
troversial and  dubious  program  that 
should  come  under  close,  separate  scru- 
tiny and  not  be  buried  in  a  catchall 
piece  of  legislation. 

POOR  LEGISLATION  ATTACHED  TO  GOOD  TO  OBTAIN 


There  Is  a  point  to  this  method, 
though.  When  such  a  bill  comes  before 
us.  we  are  presented  with  the  all-or- 
nothing  theory  of  legislation.  Even  If 
the  bill  does  have  some  provisions  I 
question,  or  oppose,  so  goes  this  theory,  I 
must  vote  for  the  bill  regardless  or  I  wlU 
see  the  programs  I  support  be  defeated. 
The  good  and  the  bad  parts  must  be  put 
into  a  balance  and  Judged  accordingly. 
If  I  feel  the  bad  outweighs  the  good,  then 
I  must  in  all  conscience  vote  against  the 
entire  bill,  even  though  it  means  voting. 
Indirectly,  against  programs  I  do  favor. 
I  do  not.  and  never  have,  subscribed  to 
this  all-or-nothing  approach. 


RENT    SUBSmlES   COSTLT    AND   DANGEROUS 

The  rent  subsidy  program  received  its 
first  $12  million  last  May.  The  House 
had  refused  to  appropriate  money  orig- 
inally; it  first  failed  in  the  Senate  but 
then  later  survived  by  a  one-vote  margin 
in  that  body. 

In  what  a  national  magazine  described 
as  "some  arduous  logrolling"  the  one  vote 
was  secured  by  the  sudden  interest  the 
administration  showed  in  a  $10  million 
housing  project  for  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and 
Indians  living  In  Alaska  near  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  Member  of  the  other  body 
whose  vote  provided  the  margin  con- 
fessed that — 

I  am  not  proud  of  myself.  It  Is  not  the 
kind  ol  thing  I  normally  do,  but  I  could  not 
seem  to  get  the  White  House  Interested  In 
my  project. 

This  subsidy  program  would  partly 
subsidize  the  rents  of  low-income  fami- 
lies in  privately  built  and  privately  owned 
nonprofit  housing.  In  theory,  it  is  aimed 
at  the  poor,  but  the  truth  is  it  will  lead 
to  securing  a  maximum  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  entire  American  residential 
pattern. 

If  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it 
will  make  the  Federal  Government  the 
landlord  for  the  entire  middle  class — 
over  40  percent  of  all  American  families. 
Yet.  the  Government's  own  census  fig- 
ures showed  that  over  90  percent  of  all 
families  in  the  $4,000-  to  $8,000-per-year 
income  group  are  adequately  housed. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  have  openly  stated  that  the 
program  is  ultimately  aimed  at  middle- 
income  housing  and  complete  economic 
Integration.  When  the  President  first 
spoke  of  the  rent  supplement  program  in 
1965,  he  talked  of  it  as  a  tool  "to  increase 
the  supply  of  housing  available  to  those 
of  moderate  incomes."  When  Secretary 
Weaver  appeared  before  a  House  sub- 
committee that  B&me  year,  he  told  them 
the  program  is  a  "program  for  middle- 
Income  families." 

He  has  repeated  that  statement  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  Income  and  asset  lim- 
its for  persons  in  certain  areas  can  al- 
ready be  as  high  as  $8,000  to  $11,000  and 
still  allow  them  to  receive  a  rent  sub- 
sidy. 

We  may  expect  to  see  the  limits  raised. 
the  scope  widened,  coverage  broadened 
and  more  money  spent  on  a  program  that 
is  truly  the  way  of  the  socialistic  state. 
The  Govenunent,  under  present  appro- 
priations and  present  authority,  is  now 
on  its  way  to  a  40-year.  $6-blllion  pro- 
gram. But  we  only  deceive  ourselves  If 
we  think  it  will  be  limited  to  that  amount. 
Helping  pay  rent  for  40  percent  of  all 
American  families  will  be  uncounted  bil- 
lions, each  year.  Followed  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  the  Government  will  own  and 
control  the  American  home. 

cmts  Aifs  uiBAir  problems 

In  the  last  10  years  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment has  spent  $96  billion  in  direct 
aid  to  cities  and  States  in  70  different 
programs  administered  by  15  difleient 
agencies. 

The  President  has  said  his  admlnls- 
tratlCHi  has  done  more  for  cities  than  any 
other.    In  terms  of  money  spent  this  Is 
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correct,  but  recent  testimony  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  showed  spending  Is 
not  the  answer.  In  fact,  as  one  news- 
paper put  It,  the  Federal  Government's 
approach  to  date  has  been  "confused  and 
even  backward. "  The  hearings  showed 
that  there  Is  no  agreement  on  what 
should  be  done,  total  lack  of  coordination 
on  what  la  being  done,  and  every  Indica- 
tion that  past  programs  and  methods 
have  had  very  little.  If  any,  effect  In 
meeting  cities'  problems. 

FKOXBAI.    QOTOarttXfTT    DOBS    NOT    KNOW    BOW 
KT7CR  IT  IB  snCNDINO 

The  mayor  of  New  York  said  New  York 
City  alone  needed  $50  billion  in  Federal 
aid  In  the  next  10  years;  one  Senator 
called  this  figure  "totally  unrealistic" 
and  forced  from  the  mayor  the  ad- 
mission that  he  did  not  really  know 
how  much  Federal  money  New  York  City 
already  received.  The  figure  of  one-half 
billion  to  1  billion  per  year  was  suggested. 
Another  Senator  estimated  this  at  $861 
million  annually.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  while  New  York  City's  present  budg- 
et is  $4.6  billion,  it  not  only  receives  more 
Federal  money  but  also  spends  twice  as 
much  on  welfare  programs  as  the  21 
other  largest  cities  in  the  coimtry  com- 
bined. 

Secretary  Weaver,  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  said 
the  Government  spends  $28  billion  a  year 
in  direct  city  programs.  The  next  day, 
the  Attorney  General  said  it  was  $14  bil- 
lion. A  Senator  accused  both  of  having 
padded  their  figures,  sas^g  the  Secre- 
tary's had  Included  money  for  rural  elec- 
trification and  the  Attorney  General  had 
Included  money  for  forest  protection  and 
the  work  of  the  halibut  commission. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Gardner  did  state  that  It  would 
be  wrong  to  simply  pour  out  more  Federal 
money.    He  said: 

We  should  be  partlc\ilarly  wary  ot  the  old 
American  habit  of  spending  a  lot  of  money 
to  BtlU  our  anxieties. 

He  went  on  to  say  this  sort  of  solution 
reminded  him  of  an  Indian  rain  dance: 

The  dance  didn't  bring  rain  but  It  made 
the  tribe  feel  a  lot  better. 

Before  we  appropriate  more,  Congress 
must  demand  a  thorough  overhaul  and 
revision  of  present  methods.  Unlike  the 
Indian  tribe,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  the  rain  dance,  since  the  showers 
would  be  more  billians  of  dollars  wasted. 

rVaUC  HOUBINO,  VSBAN  SKKKWAI.,  DEMONSnA- 

TioN  elms 

For  urban  renewal.  Congress  provided 
$675  million  for  1966,  $725  million  for 
1967.  and  $750  mlUlon  for  both  1968  and 
1969.  In  addition,  the  administration's 
proposed  "demonstration  cities"  pro- 
gram would  run  for  6  years  at  a  total 
co«t  of.  theoretically.  $2.4  billion. 

Expenditures  for  urban  renewal  lag 
after  appropriations  are  made.  The 
actual  expenditures  were  $324  million  in 
1965  and  are  expected  to  be  $413  million 
Ui  1967.  At  the  present  rate,  they  would 
tipach  $800  million  in  1970  and  counting 
tJie  1400  million  for  "demonstration 
cities"  for  that  year,  if  approved,  the 
total  would  be  $1.2  billion.  This  Is 
assimilng  no  further  appropflatlons  will 
be  made  and  that  the  program  will  not 


be  expanded  before  1970,  but  this  Is  a 
rather  shaky  assumption,  as  we  all  know. 
Public  housing  programs  were  substan- 
tially increased  in  1965  housing  legisla- 
tion. Annual  public  housing  costs  will 
rise  from  $230  million  in  1965  to  an  esti- 
mated $272  million  in  1967.  We  can  look 
for  an  increase  to  $350  million,  at  least, 
by  1970. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  domestic 
issues  is  housing.  The  original  housing 
bills,  which  I  supported,  allowed  Federal 
giiarantees  of  mortgages  and  this  en- 
abled private  money  to  go  more  exten- 
sively into  home  construction.  Housing 
legislation  is  always  attractive  on  the 
surface ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  every- 
thing Imaginable  is  tacked  onto  it. 

I  also  supported  early  public  housing 
legislation  because  it  meant  assistance  to 
persons  who  simply  could  not  find  the 
resources  to  meet  their  hoiising  needs. 
But,  again,  expansion  of  the  restrictions 
have  come  to  where  in  some  areas  per- 
sons with  Incomes  around  $10,000  per 
year  are  eligible  for  public  housing. 
This  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
is  a  distortion  of  the  original  program. 
I  supported  the  earlier  housing  bills 
that  included  urban  renewal,  for  this 
program  could  have  accomplished  much 
good.  However,  In  operation,  urban  re- 
newal has  sometimes  been  termed  the 
"Federal  bulldozer."  This  is  an  accurate 
description  and  a  look  at  the  record  will 
show  why. 

In  neighborhoods  selected  for  urban 
renewal  projects,  not  only  has  there  been 
a  failure  to  relocate  residents  in  an  ef- 
fective manner  but  there  has  been  no 
recognition  of  the  damage  done  to  small 
businesses,  as  well.  From  1949  through 
September  1963,  for  instance,  urban  re- 
newal displaced  177,000  families  and  39,- 
000  businesses.  A  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  those  persons  displaced,  accord- 
ing to  an  impartial  study,  moved  into 
substandard  housing  or  did  not  manage 
to  Improve  their  overall  housing  status. 
Over  35  percent  of  the  small  businesses 
displaced  either  liquidated  or  disap- 
peared entirely. 

There  has  been  failure  to  provide  hous- 
ing in  urban  renewal  neighborhoods  that 
is  in  reach  of  the  former  residents.  The 
costs  have  simply  been  too  high.  A 
much-praised  development  in  Washing- 
ton had  the  net  resiilt  of  pushing  the 
former  Inhabitants  into  the  ghettos  of 
the  city  because  they  could  not  remotely 
afford  the  new  high-rise,  high-rent 
apartments  and  townhouses  that  re- 
placed their  original  homes. 

TTRB&N   BZNEWAL    DEBTROTS   HOMBS 

From  1950  through  1960  about  126,000 
housing  units  were  destroyed  in  various 
urban  renewal  areas.  One  hundred  and 
one  thousand  of  these  were  classified 
as  substandard.  Twenty-five  thousand 
were  sound  homes  in  good  condition; 
some  were  excellent.  A  total  of  28,000 
housing  units  were  built;  the  net  result 
was  four  times  as  many  were  destroyed 
as  constructed.  Those  destroyed  were 
mainly  low  rent;  those  built  were  pri- 
marily high  rent.  What  happened  to  the 
former  occupants? 

As  of  March  31,  1963,  around  609,000 
people  were  evicted  from  their  homes 


and  the  estimate  for  the  end  of  1965  was 
1  million.  According  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration, arovmd  4  million  will  be  dis- 
placed by  1972.  This  is  1  out  of  every 
50  persons  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  Federal  subsidy  on  urban 
renewal  programs  from  1949  through 
early  1966  is  estimated  at  $4.7  billion. 
The  proposed  demonstration  cities  bill, 
calling  for  $2.3  billion  over  6  years,  will 
probably  come  closer  to  $10  billion  and 
within  a  few  years,  if  it  continues  as 
planned,  will  exceed  $20  billion. 

There  Is  really  no  statutory  limitation 
either  on  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Federal  Government  by  this  bill,  nor  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be 
spent.    It  is  a  bottomless  pit. 

The  demonstration  cities  proposal 
means  Federal  controls  on  local  action. 
imposition  of  blanket  requirements  which 
do  not  take  into  account  differences  in 
cities,  wholesale  subsidization,  no  limit 
on  future  monetary  outlays,  and  money 
will  go  to  a  relative  few  cities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  This  will  also  mean 
a  further  drain  on  tax  resources  avail- 
able to  States  and  cities  to  help  them 
meet  their  own  problems,  as  they  best 
understand  them. 

ZDUCATION 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  voted 
for  16  major  education  measures,  in- 
cluding such  bills  as  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  in  1961; 
College  Academic  Facilities  Act,  1962; 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  1963; 
Vocational  Education  Act,  1963;  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965;  the  Korean  war 
GI  bill  and  the  cold  war  GI  bill. 

HAVB    OPPOSED    ICEASTmES    THREATENING    LOCAL 
AND   STATE   CONTROL 

My  reservations  and  opposition  to 
other  education  measures  that  have  come 
before  the  Congress  have  been  based  on 
two  points:  first,  the  bills  did  not  con- 
tain provisions  to  Insure  equitable  shar- 
irig  of  fimds;  Indiana  was  being  short- 
changed in  the  payments  formula.  Sec- 
ond, the  bills  did  not  contain  ade- 
quate safeguards  to  prevent  Federal 
usurpation  of  State  and  local  educational 
authority.  They  would  have  meant  a 
form  of  Federal  control  over  education 
that  would  override  the  needs  and  pref- 
erences of  Individual  State  school  boards 
as  well  as  county  and  local  organizations. 

INDIANA  RANKS  KIGH  AMONG  OTHER  STATES  Vt 
■DirCATION 

Indiana  was  11th  in  public  school  en- 
rollment for  the  fall  of  1966.  Eighty- 
eight  percent  of  all  Indiana  children,  5 
to  17  years  of  age,  were  enrolled  in  school 
at  that  time.  In  this  category,  we  ranked 
15th. 

For  total  public  school  enrollment,  we 
ranked  25th.  For  cumulative  public 
school  enrollment,  for  1965-66,  Indiana 
was  18th,  with  90.7  percent  of  its  school- 
age  population  eiut)lled. 

INDIANA    "LOW   MAN   ON    TOTEM   POLE"   W* 
FBOXRAL   rtTNDS 

In  1964,  counting  all  Federal  aid  pay- 
ments of  all  types  to  the  States,  local 
units,  and  individuals,  Indiana  ranked 
49th,  with  only  $44  per  capita  coming 
Into  the  State. 


For  1965-66,  we  recelvW  only  5.7  per- 
cent of  our  revenue  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  frjtim  the  Federal 
Goverrunent;  we  were  44th  on  that  list. 

In  contrast,  Indiana  spends  quite  lav- 
ishly of  its  own  revenue  resources  on 
education — much  more  than  other  States 
with  larger  populations  aiwi  greater  reve- 
nue sources.  For  1963-^64,  State  and 
local  direct  expenditures  for  public  edu 
cation  took  48.7  percent  qf  all  direct  gen- 
eral expenditures  for 
Here,  we  stood  second 
States — something  of  w41ch  we  may  be 
quite  proud. 

PRESENT  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION  THREATENS  TO 
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The  prospect  of  domlnatl  >n  of  the  nation's 
scholars  by  Federal  emp  oyment,  project 
allocations  and  the  power  cif  money  Is  ever 
present — and  Is  gravely  to  bie  regarded. 

■ntle  rv  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
specifically  forbids  granting  of  Federal 
funds  to  promote  assignniient  of  students 
to  public  schools  to  overcome  "racial 
imbalance."  However,  the  present  Fed- 
eral Commissioner  of  Edjucation,  Harold 
Howe  n,  believes  that  aky  sort  of  racial 
imbalance,  no  matter  how  it  has  come 
about,  is  intrinsically  bai: 

Howe  has  embarked  utwn  a  deliberate 
campaign  to  promote  blusing  of  pupils 
across  school  district  4nd  even  State 
lines.  He  would  estatflish  mammoth 
"educational  plazas"  $nd  use  every 
means  at  his  control  to  |put  these  ideas 
Into  practice.  To  date,  $730,000  has 
been  spent  toward  this  lend  and  unless 
restrained,  will  soon  reach  the  multlbil- 
lion  mark. 

Now  under  discussion  |at  high  admin- 
istration levels  is  a  proposed  $6  billion 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of 
1967.  It  has  been  called  a  "multi-billlon- 
dollar  attack  on  the  neighborhood 
school."  The  Departmlent  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, has  denied  this 
plan  has  any  official  staois. 

The  Secretary  of  HEl^  said  the  De- 
partment will  not  submit  legislation  that 
"would  compel  school  busing  or  rezon- 
ing,"  A  Washington  newspaper  said  in 
comment: 

The  key  word  ...  is  "dctaper'  ...  (the 
bUl]  would  not  compel  b^ng  or  rezonlng 
though  It  would  provide  a  ]^t>werful  Incentive 
for  gome  districts  to  do  s<)  .  .  .  the  Idea  Is 
that  DMijor-breakthroughs  lii  the  big  cities — 
lncludlne/»operatlon  with  the  suburbs — can 
be  brought  about  through  massive  Injections 
of  Federal  aid. 

This  Is  exactly  what  P»-esldent  Elsen- 
hower warned  about  In  ipiei :  domination 
of  education  by  the  Federal  Govenmient, 
using  its  power  of  the  purse  strings. 

In  addition,  guidelines  are  now  being 
established  in  Federal  educational  agen- 
cies that  would  have  the  effect  of  talcing 
from  the  individusd  teacher  all  of  his  or 
her  Initiative,  Judgment,  and  educational 
ability.  All  decisions,  for  all  conceivable 
^uations,  would  be  handed  down  from 
Washington.  Teachers  would  no  longer 
bave  the  authority  to  us«  their  own  skills 


and  training  to  meet  tuiy  individual  situ- 
ation that  might  arise. 

NATIONAL   TEACHERS   CORPS 

The  National  Teachers  Corps  is  a  pet 
Great  Society  project  but  it  seems  Con- 
gress is  about  to  let  it  die.  There  is  a 
nationwide  shortage  of  teachers,  and 
there  is  little  sentiment  for  a  project  that 
would  drain  schools  of  badly  needed 
teachers  to  form  cadres  of  new  teaching 
teams. 

TTNZQTTAI,    DISTRXETTTION    OP    FEDERAL    rUNDS 

I  have  introduced  and  worked  for  pas- 
sage of  legislation  that  would  turn  back 
to  each  State  the  taxes  on  cigarettes  col- 
lected from  the  citizens  of  that  State  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  money 
would  be  earmarked  for  education  and 
each  State  could  then  distribute  it  to  the 
various  school  districts  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  formula — something  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  do.  Under  this 
legislation,  Indiana  would  receive  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  we  receive  today. 
This  money  would  have  no  Federal  string 
to  it  except  that  It  must  be  used  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education. 

I  believe  this  solution  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  aiding  education  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  Federal  strings 
out  of  local  schools. 

This  legislation  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  administration. 

Consider,  in  conclusion,  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  aid  imder  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  I 
opposed  the  bill  because  It  was  quite  clear 
there  were  no  guarantees  of  equitable 
distribution.   What  happened? 

The  10  wealthiest  coun tie-in  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  of  36T86  chil- 
dren needing  assistance,  received  over 
$10  million.  The  10  poorest  counties  in 
the  United  States,  with  48,202  children 
needing  aid,  received  only  $6.7  million. 

WASTE   m    VARIOUS    PROJECTS 

The  Federal  Goverimient  today  Is 
spending  money  in  many  fields  through 
a  variety  of  agencies  for  projects  which, 
though  often  small  in  size,  are  not 
needed  and  certainly  do  not  come  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

A  recent  example  of  this  came  to  light 
when  Congress  stopped  the  Mohole  proj- 
ect, an  extensive  project  to  drill  into  the 
core  of  the  earth.  When  this  project 
was  first  proposed,  back  in  1960,  the  esti- 
mated cost  was  $5  to  $20  million.  This 
year  the  Senate  was  told  the  cost  to  date 
was  $127  million,  and  before  it  would  be 
finished,  estimates  went  to  half  a  billion. 

There  was  little  if  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  those  nmnlng  the  project  to 
justify  or  explain  this  increase  in  costs. 
All  too  frequently  the  attitude  toward 
Congress  was  "We  need  more  money; 
give  it  to  us." 

Another  typical  such  project,  small  In 
cost  but  clearly  outside  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress,  came  before  us  Just  a  few 
days  ago.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  was  plan- 
ning a  fair  that  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Alamo.  They  obtained  the  de- 
sired land  by  iising  $12  million  in  urban 
renewal  funds  and  then  came  to  Con- 
gress for  $10  million  more.  Needless  to 
say,  tdmost  all  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers voted  against  this  gift,  but  the  ma- 


jority of  Congress  passed  it  Just  the 
same.  There  can  be  many  pages  docu- 
mented of  such  actions. 

WAB  ON  POVEBTT 

By  July  1,  1966,  $2.3  billion  had  been 
spent  on  the  antipoverty  campaign  and 
the  administration  still  sought  $1.7  bil- 
lion more.  At  present  trends,  the  war 
on  poverty  will  be  at  the  $3.5  billion  level 
by  1970;  I  would  say,  though,  that  this  is 
conservative. 

If  $1.7  billion  sounds  like  a  lot,  we 
should  remember  that  as  Federal  spend- 
ing goes  this  is  a  very  small  amount  in- 
deed. Ironically  enough,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  itself,  put  out  a 
414-page  catalog  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams aimed  at  helping,  to  quote  from 
the  title  "Individual  and  Community  Im- 
provement." This  included  operations 
dating  far  back  to  before  the  war  on 
poverty  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
amoimt  of  funds  annually  under  these 
many  programs  cost  $21  billion.  Total 
governmental  spending  for  welfare,  al- 
ready, is  set  at  around  $40  to  $50  billion 
and  today  the  administration  says  that 
the  poverty  situation  is  still  growing 
worse. 

REPORT    ON    PROGRESS    OP    POVERTY    PROGRAM 
SICKENING 

The  68-page  minority  report  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  1966  poverty  bill  is  one  of 
the  most  damning  Indictments  of  any 
program  ever  advanced  by  any  adminis- 
tration In  our  Nation's  history.  This 
factual,  detailed  account  of  waste,  ex- 
travagance, high  salaries,  political  pa- 
tronage, promises,  and  publicity  quite 
accurately  has  its  first  section  entitled 
"From  Bad  to  Worse." 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  specifics.  I  do 
not  expect  anyone  in  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  work  for  nothing 
but  some  of  these  wage  scales  are  ridicu- 
lous. There  are  2,350  permanent  em- 
ployees in  the  Washington  and  regional 
OEO  offices.  Half  will  get  over  $10,000; 
521  will  get  over  $14,000;  54  will  get  over 
$19,000,  24  get  over  $25,000  and  6  will 
get  between  $26,000 — which  is  the  salary 
of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education — 
and  $30,000. 

In  the  entire  United  States  more  than 
1  in  50  of  the  OEO  jobs  receive  more 
than  $18,000  per  year.  The  administra- 
tion opposed  the  House  in  cutting  the 
amount  to  receive  $18,000  to  one  in  a 
hundred. 

Writing  of  the  $70  million  spent  in  2 
years  In  New  York  City,  in  both  Federal 
and  city  funds,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
said  flatly  that — 

New  York's  free-wheeling  efforts  to  raise 
living  standards  for  about  1.4  mllUoD  ghetto 
dwellers  has  been  a  costly  and  dismal  flop. 

JOB  coars 

The  Job  Corps  program  has  perhaps 
received  the  most  opposition  from  the 
public,  for  Its  failures  have  been  exposed 
for  public  view. 

This  Is  sad,  for  unquestionably  we  have 
serious  problems  in  training  the  youth 
of  America  how  to  work  and  hold  a  job. 
This  Is  so  important.  Many  communi- 
ties and  schools  are  accomplishing  what 
appear  to  be  miracles  In  this  field.  But 
the  theory  under  which  the  Job  Corps 
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was  organized  doomed  It  to  great  diffi- 
culties if  not  certain  failure.  Publicity 
and  not  results  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  design  of  the  founders  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

Any  teacher  or  army  officer  will  tell 
you  that  you  do  not  place  all  of  your 
problem  children  and  troublemai:ers 
together.  All  youths  coming  Into  the 
Job  Corps  have  had  trouble  or  problems 
of  some  type  or  they  would  not  be  there. 

The  proper  use  of  our  schools  of  Amer- 
ica by  placing  this  training  under  the  di- 
rection and  conduct  of  the  school  could 
have  made  the  Job  Corps  into  a  reaUy 
great  institution. 

ymaxK  DO  wx  oo  ntoic  bxbxt 

I  have  attempted  to  point  out  in  these 
lemf  Jks  how  spending  disrupts  not  only 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  through 
In&ation  but  also  has  an  ominous  tend- 
ency of  extending  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Into  every  comer  of  American 
existence. 

No  piece  of  legislation  comes  before 
the  Congress— or  any  other  legislative 
assembly  anywhere  in  the  world — that  is 
all  good  or  aU  bad.  It  is  up  to  the  ele<3ted 
representatives  of  the  American  peaple 
to  carefully  consider  and  weigh  the  good 
and  bad  elements  in  matters  on  wliich 
they  must  vote,  and  be  guided  accord- 
ingly. 

America  Is  still  the  strongest  country 
on  earth.  We  have  the  highest  standard 
of  living,  the  greatest  freedom,  and  have 
assisted  In  the  protection,  feeding,  cloth- 
ing and  educating  of  most  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.    Of  this  we  should  be  'ery 

proud.    -» 

The  fact  that  today  we  are  faced  with 
serious  economic  problems  should  not 
discourage  us.  Rather  we  should  re- 
turn to  commonsense,  fnigallty,  and 
hard  work.  Any  nation  will  have  its  ups 
and  downs;  we  cannot  always  have  "pie 
In  the  sky"  and  the  most  damaging  and 
dangerous  promise  a  government  can 
make  Is  to  promise  the  people  that  by 
fast  arithmetic,  tinkering,  and  juggling 
of  resources  we  can  provide  a  Utopia. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  American  people 
at  the  ballot  box  to  reject  such  irrespon- 
sible government. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  add  the 
following  questions  and  answers  to  the 
debate  at  this  time  from  the  hearings, 
to  point  out  that  some  Industries  are 
disturbed  over  this  tax  iiusentlve 
repealer: 

Mr.  Dd«t.  WWle  you  are  UlUng  about  in- 
Jury  and  Injury  reUef  under  the  present  act, 
the  last  escape  clause  determinaUon  to  my 
knowledge  under  the  old  act  wa«  In  the  mat- 
ter oi  cylinder  and  flat  glass. 

Mr.  OOLDKN.  I  heUeve  you  are  right,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  DxMT.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  late  President  Kennedy,  signed 
that  relief  order  and  Increased  the  tariff 
to  a  higher  tariff  than  what  It  was  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  some 
82  years  previous.  Prom  that  time  until  this, 
irom  1862  untU  19M.  the  Importers  have 
succeeded  in  having  the  Tariff  Commission 
put  on  the  desk  of  the  President  at  this 
moment  an  order  removing  that  tariff  In- 
creaae  and  putting  It  back  below  what  It  was 
prior  to  the  19«3  reUef.  Yet  during  these 
four  years,  according  to  testimony  In  here, 
there  has  been  an  increase  In  the  imports 


of  flat  glass  and  they  fotmd  that  there  wu 
Injury,  but  they  said  that  the  tariff  was 
of  no  Importance  Insofar  as  reUevlng  the 
mdustry  Is  concerned  and  Its  Injury,  so  take 
It  off  altogether. 

ThU  Is  fantasUc  illogical  reasoning  In  my 
humble  opinion. 

Mr.  GoLDEw.  May  I  add  something  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman?  In  certain  watch  movements 
you  have  the  same  situation.  There  were 
increases  on  the  import  and  the  rate  of  duty 
on  certain  watch  movemente.  The  increase 
In  Imports  during  the  period  that  that  has 
been  in  existence  has  been  fantastic  and  also 
right  now  the  President  has  on  his  desk, 
which  he  has  m>t  yet  determined,  whether 
or  not  to  remdve  the  Increase  in  the  rate 
of  duty  on  certain  watch  movements  and 
then  throw  It  Into  the  Kennedy  Roimd  for 
a  fifty  per  cent  reduction.  It  won't  go  Into 
the  Kennedy  because  It  comes  under  one  of 
thoee  exceptions  but  that  Is  the  same  situa- 
tion as  your  flat  glass. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  predict  If  we  live  long  enough, 
and  It  won't  be  too  long  that  we  will  have 
to  live,  that  you  won't  see  one  single  watch 
made  In  the  United  States  of  America.  Not 
one. 
Are  there  any  other  questions? 
Mr.  Andrews.  This  Is  a  subject  in  which  I 
have  a  deep  interest.  I  would  like  to  get 
your  observations  on  some  of  the  larger  as- 
pects of  this  thing  or,  rather,  you  might  in- 
crease my  knowledge. 

This  sort  of  thing  invites  the  flight  of 
capital  abroad.  How  far  has  that  gone  in 
your  industry? 

Mr.  Haix.  I  don't  have  aU  the  Information 
on  It,  sir.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  four 
plants  who  are  buying  merchandise  In  Japan. 
Mr.  Andeews.  These  are  not  Importers? 
Mr.  Haix.  These  are  manufacturers  hav- 
ing part  or  all  of  their  line  manufactured 
In  Japan.  There  may  be  more.  I  know  of 
four. 

Mr.  Andbxws.  Isn't  that  the  base  of  yotir 
opposition  to  any  Import  duties?  This  sort 
of  thing? 

Mr.  HAiii..  Yes. 

Mr.    Andrews.  Would    you    not    say   that 
really   this  whole  subject  Is  a  sort  of   an 
"under-the-table"  foreign  aid,  not  even  rec- 
o^ilzed  at  all? 
Mr.  Haix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrews.  The  State  Department  is  re- 
quiring this  sort  of  thing? 
Mr.  Haix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Woxild  you  say  that  this  sort 
of  problem  Invites  the  flight  of  capital  to 
skip  over  the  underdeveloped  states  of  this 
nation  on  over  to  where  the  lures  are  far 
more  attractive;  Puerto  Rico,  for  Instance? 
Mr.  Haix.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  potteries 
Is  m  Puerto  Rico  now. 

Mr.  Andrews.  You  mentioned  a  very,  very 
vital  factor  in  this  whole  discussion.  You 
recognize  It  aind  I  am  very  pleased.  In  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  the  great  superior- 
ity of  American  machine  tool  manufacture 
U  going  to  deposit  In  the  developed  nation 
with  the  very  low  wage  the  very  latest  In 
machinery;  particularly  Is  this  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  tremendous  rise  In  Germany. 
There  was  the  brand  new  stuff  going  away, 
the  efficient  stuff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  Incentives  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  import  injury.  Time  tdone 
will  tell  the  the  story.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  not  be  the  end  of  the  story : 

Mr.  Amnxws.  An  immediate  advantage 
over  the  sale  of  tills  excellent  machinery  to 
compete  with  our  labor,  how  wo\Ud  you 
reckon  that  with  the  very  vital  and  Impor- 
tant vote  going  on  In  this  Congress  tomor- 
row on  doing  away  with  the  tax  incentive, 
the  tax  rebate  and  quick  machinery  write- 
off, which  Is  the  basis  of  the  replacement  of 
our  machinery,  with  the  dlspodtlon  to  hold 
on  to  the  old  stuff  rather  than  take  this 


tax  advantage.    ThU  is  about  to  pass  this 
House  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Haix.  That  Is  right,     a 
Mr.  Andrews.  Is  this  not  going  to  further 
put  us  at  a  vital  disadvantage  when  we  have 
an  open  door  policy  on  Imports  and  they  get 
the  latest  machinery? 

Mr,  Haix.  Yes,  sir,  a  definite  disadvantage. 
It  Is  just  one  more  handicap  which  we  have 
to  overcome.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
minimum  wage  law.  That  won't  affect  wages 
paid  in  our  plants  at  all. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Indirectly  It  does,  doesn't 
It? 

Mr.  Haix.  It  will  affect  our  cost. 
Mr.  Dent.  I  think  this  Is  what  this  Is  all 
about.    I  am  the  father  of  that  child  and 
you  are  getting  me  In  the  position  of  want- 
ing to  disown  paternity. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  want  to  listen  to  the  gen- 
tleman, too. 

Mr.  Haix.  It  will  Increase  our  cost  because 
we  buy  clays,  we  buy  some  materials  from 
areas  In  which  they  pay  less  than  the  $1.60 
or  $1.40  now.  Therefore,  those  materials 
are  going  to  have  to  Increase.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  bear  the  burden.  It  will  be  once 
again  an  additional  handicap  In  competing 
with  a  Japanese  or  foreign  Importer. 

Mr.  Andrews.  In  short,  the  minimum  wage 
and  its  control  stopping  with  the  continen- 
tal shores  and  there  is  no  extension  of  the 
minimum  wage  to  all  the  foreign  competi- 
tors, the  more  you  have  an  open  door  policy 
without  any  protection  at  aJl,  the  more  dis- 
advantage you  are  putting  yourself  to  In 
every  field  by  the  tlirust  of  the  minimum 
wage  upward. 
Mr.  Haix.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Dent.  I  might  say  in  defense  of  the 
situation  that  If  we  had  followed  the  philos- 
ophy of  tying  our  wage  level  to  the  imported 
products  wage  level,  this  nation  would  still 
be  having  outhouses  and  kerosene  lamps. 

The  fact  that  we  set  that  aside  and  forged 
ahead  and  Increased  our  standard  or  rather 
raised  our  standard  of  living  by  paying  at  the" 
lower  level  of  earnings  a  higher  or  at  least 
a  minimum  wage  has  created  this  very  mar- 
ket that  we  are  now  tiu-nlng  over  to  the  Im- 
porters. That  Is  the  danger,  not  the  wage 
we  are  paying. 

Mr.  Haix.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
altogether  agree  with  you.  I  came  up  In  the 
days  when  Mr.  Henry  Pord  made  automobiles 
Cheaper  and  cheaper  and  cheaper  and  the 
cheaper  he  made  them,  the  more  the  distri- 
bution was  to  everybody  and  that  applies  to 
outhouses. 

Mr.  Dent.  Henry  Pord  In  a  day  long  ago 
announced  the  first  $5  day  ever  heard  of  In 
the  civilized  world  and  he  was  pretty  near 
run  out  of  the  country  by  the  other  manu- 
facturers. That  was  a  great  deal  higher  In- 
crease than  any  step  up  In  the  minimum 
wage  m  the  history  of  this  country.  He 
proved  If  you  gave  the  money  to  the  workers 
they  would  buy  the  products.  The  trouble 
today,  he  Is  not  buying  the  products  made 
in  America  and  that  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  as  we  hold  these  hearings. 

Mr.  OoLDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  give  you 
the  other  side  of  that  coin  you  just  un- 
covered? 
Mr.  Dent.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  OoLDSN.  The  other  side  of  that  coin  Is 
the  theory  of  the  economist.  Let  that  coun- 
try which  can  best  produce  an  article  pro- 
duce that  article  and  sell  it  as  cheaply  as 
poeslble  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Under  that 
theory  at  one  time  this  country  woiUd  be 
making  automobUee  or  heavy  machinery- 
Today  we  do  not  even  fit  there.  We  would 
be  making  atomic  bombs  and  selling  thm 
as  cheaply  as  poeslble  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  .  _ 

Mr.  Dent.  I  might  say  I  recommend  to 
every  member  of  Congress  and  everybody 
that  can  get  ahold  of  it  thla  piece  of  Japa- 


nese propaganda   called 
Consumer?" 
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Chairman,     I 


Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr. 
strongly  support  the  re<;jilest  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  suspenilon  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  through  the  end 
of  1967.  Clearly  it  would  be  highly  in- 
consistent for  the  D.S.  (Government  by 
such  meastires  as  the  7 -percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  accelprated  depreci- 
ation to  continue  to  stimulate  investment 
by  manufacturers  and  other  businesses, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  I  try  to  dampen 
down  the  investment  boom  by  permitting 
interest  rates  to  rise  to  their  highest  level 
in  decades. 

The  President's  request  of  September  8 
is  therefore  most  timely ,j  if  not  several 
months  overdue.  In  a  oeriod  of  rising 
prices  and  of  growing  military  expendi- 
tures required  by  the  situtition  in  Viet- 
nam, it  is  no  longer  apprbpriate  to  en- 
courage greater  private  investment,  as  it 
was  when  the  investment  tax  credit  was 
put  into  effect  early  in  1362. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wi^h  in  particular 
to  commend  the  gentlemajti  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills]  and  hid  colleagues  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  their 
prompt  but  careful  consideration  of  the 
President's  request  and,  iii  particular,  the 
sound  and  constructive  amendments 
made  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations. 
In  every  case,  I  believe,  the  committee 
basically  gave  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration what  it  requested  and 
needed,  but  also  It  tailorad  the  bill  more 
carefully  to  meet  the  legitimate  needs 
and  interests  of  businessn^n  throughout 
the  country.  i 

The  effective  date  of  tne  bill  was  set 
for  September  9,- the  day  after  the  bill 
was  originally  Introduced,  Instead  of 
being  made  retroactive  to  September  1. 
as  the  administration  bill  had  originally 
proposed.  Further,  businesses  and  In- 
dividuals are  permitted  to  continue 
claiming  the  7-percent  {tax  credit  for 
Investment  up  to  a  maxlnnmi  credit  of 
$1,050;  that  is,  with  respect  to  up  to 
$15,000  of  Investments,  thus  easing  where 
not  eliminating  the  impact  of  the  sus- 
pension on  many  small  (luslnesses  and 
fanners. 

The  bill  will  also  allow  businesses  that 
were  weU  along  In  planning  expansion 
projects  to  continue  to  claim  the  credit 
even  though  they  had  not  ordered  much 
of  the  necessary  equipment  before  the 
suspension  date  of  September  9.  It  Is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate  here  on 
the  technical  provisions  to  achieve  this 
objective;  the  committee  has  done  a  good 
job  to  assure  equitable  treatment  in  this 
respect.  The  committee  also  still  per- 
mits building  owners  in  figuring  depre- 
dation to  continue  to  use  the  ISO-per- 
cent declining-balance  system  which 
Pennits  larger  tax  deductions  for  depre- 
oatlon  In  the  early  years  of  a  building's 
me  than  are  permitted  under  the  straight 
line  depreciation.  The  ev^n  faster  write- 
offs permitted  under  the  "double  decUn- 
m«  balance"  system  ancj  the  "sum  of 
tne  years  digits"  technique  would  be 
suspended. 

Plnally  the  committee  pcrmlted  com- 
panies with  credits  unuajad  In  a  single 


year  to  carry  them  forward  as  long  as 
7  years  Instead  of  6. 

By  its  actions,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has,  I  believe,  taken  fair  ac- 
count of  all  reasonable  doubts  about  the 
bill  as  It  was  originally  drafted  and  has 
at  the  same  time  taken  action  which  will 
slow  down  expansion  by  the  large  cor- 
porations who  account  for  a  major  p>art 
of  the  demand  for  construction  mate- 
rials, labor  and  capital  in  today's  econ- 
omy. I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will 
have  the  approval  of  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  House  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  with  as  much 
dispatch. 

Nearly  every  day  that  passes  gives  us 
new  evidence  of  Inflationary  dangers  in 
our  economy.  Studies  undertaken  by 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs,  of  which  I  smi  chairman,  as 
well  as  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's economists,  clearly  shows  that  we 
cannot  rely  as  exclusively  as  we  have  for 
the  last  9  months  on  monetary  policies 
to  dampen  the  fires  of  inflation.  This 
measure,  H.R.  17607,  is  an  important 
first  step  toward  more  determined  use 
of  fiscal  policy. 

Evidence  already  Indicates  that  the 
fiscal  measures  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  have  substantial  effect 
in  dampening  the  threat  of  inflation. 
The  Washington  Post,  in  an  article  on 
money  markets  by  Peter  S.  Nagan,  this 
morning  pointed  to  several  factors  in- 
dicating that  a  downward  turn  in  in- 
terest rates  may  finally  have  come. 
Such  a  downward  trend  would  not  occur 
unless  market  expectations  had  been 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
program  to  fight  inflation. 

I  urge  prompt  and  decisive  approval  of 
this  bill  as  a  necessary  flrst  step,  but  it  Is 
clear  other  steps  may  have  to  be  taken. 
As  they  become  necessary,  I  will  support 
them.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
in  Congress  must  continue  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  or  at  the 
very  least  stay  within  the  President's 
budget  flgures.  Thus  far  in  this  Con- 
gress, I  have  voted  to  cut  the  $3.35  billion 
of  nonessential  expenditiL"es  from  the 
budget  figures.  However.  I  voted  to  in- 
crease vitally  needed  defense  expendi- 
tures by  $950  million. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  reduce  other  appropriations  to 
be  yet  acted  upon. 

In  addition,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  the 
explicit  exception  of  defense  and  emer- 
gency funds,  cut  expenditures  under  pre- 
viously approved  appropriatloris. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chtiirman,  I  urge  the 
President  to  make  his  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  measures  to  preserve 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  economy  as 
soon  as  they  become  necessary.  These 
other  conditions  having  been  met,  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  for  a  tax  Increase  If 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
early  this  year,  President  Johnson  In  his 
economic  report  to  the  Congress,  urged 
that  both  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive should  be  prepared  at  all  times  "to 
meet  quickly  any  problems  that  arise  In 


the  path  of  continued,  stable  economic 
growth,  whether  the  problems  call  for 
fiscal  stimulus  or  fiscal  restraint." 

In  line  with  that  warning,  we  are  now 
called  upon  by  the  President  to  take 
speedy  action  to  protect  our  prosperity, 
cool  off  the  overheating  of  the  economic 
machine  that  has  brought  this  Nation  an 
unprecedented  period  of  genuine  eco- 
nomic growth,  high  rates  of  growth  In 
productivity,  and,  consequently,  a  high 
rate  of  growth  in  our  standard  of  living. 
We  are  asked  to  act  promiptly  to  ward 
off  inflation  which  could  undo  the 
achievements  of  the  last  two  admin- 
istrations. 

Let  us  look  at  what  it  is  that  we  are 
asked  to  protect.  Today  the  strength  of 
the  American  economy  exceeds  all  rec- 
ords and  all  expectations.  For  67 
months — for  a  period  of  over  SVz  years — 
the  trend  of  our  economy  has  been 
steadily  upward.  No  nation  has  ever  en- 
joyed such  prosperity.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  disastrous  recession,  neither  do 
we  want  ruinous  infijation. 

Economic  conditions,  national  goals 
and  international  problems  are  never 
static.  We  cannot  stand  still  in  the  ap- 
plication «f  restraint  or  spurs  to  tax  pol- 
icies In  order  to  solve  our  problems  or 
achieve  certain  objectives.  Neverthe- 
less. I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  the  re- 
cent price  increases,  and  feel  that  they 
present  a  very  serious  problem — not  only 
to  the  cotmtry,  but  to  the  Individual  cit- 
izen and  consumer.  I  realize  that  main- 
taining price  stability  in  a  fiourishlng 
and  growing  economy  is  a  most  difScult 
task,  but  a  solution  must  be  found.  That 
Is  why  we  are  currently  giving  our  seri- 
ous and  responsible  consideration  to  the 
bill  now  before  us — ^HJi.  17607,  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  This  is  a  step  forward 
In  our  efforts  to  curb  inflationary  pres- 
sures, and  to  promote  price  stability 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  our 
prosperity. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  was  the 
principal  recommendation  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  in  his  anti- 
Inflationary  message  of  September  8. 
The  enactment  of  this  proposal,  com- 
bined with  the  recent  passage  of  the 
measiire  providing  for  lower  Interest 
rates  on  certlflcates  of  deposit,  thus  re- 
ducing the  squeeze  on  the  homebuilding 
Industry,  should  be  most  helpful  in  plac- 
ing the  necessary  damper  on  rising  prices, 
while  placing  no  restrictions  on  the  Na- 
tion's expanding  economy. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  the 
residents  of  my  district,  particularly 
those  on  flxed  incomes,  have  voiced  their 
tremendous  concern  over  increased 
prices — especially  In  food  and  services. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  them  that 
the  upward  spiral  of  prices  must  be 
halted.  This  legislation  will  help,  and 
I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  demon- 
strate their  desire  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, and  to  support  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  HJl.  17607,  to  tanporarily 
suspend  the  7-percent  investment  credit. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill  is  not  based 
on  any  illusions  that  our  eccHiomic  situ- 
ation Is  not  serious.  To  the  contrary, 
throughout  the  year  I  have  warned  that 
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the  overheating  of  our  economy  can  have, 
and  Is  already  having,  severe  effect  on 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  every  American  family. 
The  remarks  which  a  number  of  citizens 
made  to  me  yesterday,  during  a  shopping 
tour  and  hearing  in  Baltimore  County, 
made  me  even  more  aware  that  the 
American  people  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  inflation,  rising  prices,  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money  which 
confront  us  now. 

Nor  is  my  position  today  based  on  any 
sanguine  sense  that  nothing  need  be 
done:  that  the  present  pressures  will  fade 
away  as  a  matter  of  course.  Rather,  I 
have  supported  this  year  many  steps  to 
moderate  these  pressures  and  respond  to 
current  danger  signs.  Since  January  I 
have  been  urging  both  industry  and  labor 
to  exercise  self-restraint,  and  have  en- 
couraged the  President  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence in  this  direction  impartially  on 
all  segments  of  the  economy.  I  voted  in 
March  for  the  Tax  Adjxistment  Act, 
which  reimposed  certain  excise  taxes  and 
accelerated  the  collection  of  Individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes,  steps  which  I 
supported  reluctantly  but  with  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  In  the  public  In- 
terest. More  recently,  I  have  applauded 
the  steps  taken,  however  belatedly,  by  the 
President  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  Federal 
employment,  to  restrict  Federal  lending 
and  borrowing,  and  to  stretch  out  ex- 
penditures, especially  for  public  works. 
I  hope,  too,  that  the  administration  will 
fully  implement  the  President's  promise 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  this  year  by 
$3  billion,  and  look  forward  to  sjelng 
this  overdue  pruning  reflected  not  only 
In  spending  in  flscal  1967,  but  in  tlie  fis- 
cal 1968  budget  as  well. 

Yet,  despite  the  seriousness  of  our  pres- 
ent problems,  I  sun  convinced  the.t  the 
step  proposed  in  HJl.  17607  would  be  Im- 
prudent and  imwlse.  This  conclusion 
is  grounded  both  on  the  substanti^'e  ar- 
g\unents  of  the  case,  and  on  the  unfor- 
tunate precedents  set  by  this  adminis- 
tration's previous  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess in  the  areas  of  economic  and  ta:c  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  against  sus- 
pension of  the  Investment  credit,  pre- 
sented persuasively  by  many  business 
spc^esmen  and  economists  in  recent 
hearings,  was  summarized  earlier  this 
year  by  a  most  eminent  witness.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H.  Fowler. 
Appearing  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  Febriiary  25,  Secretary 
Fowler  observed  that  the  objective  of 
the  Investment  credit,  enacted  in  1962. 
was  to  promote  long-range  Increa.'ses  In 
productivity  by  encouraging  industrial 
expansion  and  modernization.  He  then 
offered  the  following  argimients  against 
suspension  of  this  incentive : 

1.  Suapenslon  would  not  be  effective  as  a 
short-term  restraint  because  Its  Impact  would 
be  delayed,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  year,  due 
to  the  need  to  exempt  investments  made  or 
contracted  tor  prior  to  enactment  of  the  sus- 
pension. 

2.  Suspension  of  the  credit  would  Inflict 
hardships  on  businesses  which  have  already 
•pent  considerable  "in-house"  leadtlme  and 
investment  on  prospective  projects  not  ac- 
tually contracted  for.  An  example  would  be 
a  corporation  which  had  not  yet  contracted 


to  build  a  new  faolUty,  but  had  Invested  per- 
haps two  years  in  planning  and  design. 

3.  Small  plants  and  businesses,  whose  ex- 
pansion generally  requires  less  leadtlme  than 
that  of  larger  Industries,  would  be  hurt  moet 
rapidly  and  probably  hardest  by  suspension. 

4.  Suspension  could  cause  many  businesses 
to  siispend  modernization  and  revert  to  old, 
uneconomic  practices  of  repairing  antiquated 
equipment  and  "making  do"  with  outmoded 
facUlUes. 

6.  Suspension  would  unbalance  industrial 
production  by  curtailing  most  rapidly  in- 
vestments in  equipment  which  has  a  short 
leadtlme  between  order  and  deUvery,  and 
which  has  a  relatively  short  useful  life. 

6.  Suspension  would  create  Imbalance  In 
the  1968  and  1967  revenue  programs,  and 
would  work  against  the  Intent  of  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  by  reducing  Industrial 
growth  and  thus  reducing  the  corporate 
taxes  whose  coUectlon  the  Act  would  accel- 
erate. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments  made 
by  the  Secretary  last  spring,  other  re- 
sponsible witnesses  have  told  various 
committees  that  suspension  of  the  credit, 
by  discouraging  modernization  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  would  make  our  products 
less  competitive  in  world  markets  and 
thus  could  affect  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments adversely  in  two  ways — ^first,  by 
reducing  exports;  and  second,  by  lessen- 
ing the  incentive  for  American  invest- 
ment to  remain  in  this  country. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  have 
suggested  that  available  evidence  already 
indicates  deflationary  trends  in  1967.  and 
that  suspension  of  the  credit,  having  its 
fiill  impact  in  1967,  could  dampen  Invest- 
ment demand  enough  to  throw  the  econ- 
omy into  reverse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  HJl. 
17607  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  which  I 
have  summarized  and  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  has  set 
forth  today  in  masterful  detail.  I  am 
also  opposed  to  this  measure  because 
such  a  step  is  Inconsistent  with  any 
sound  process  of  economic  decisionmak- 
ing. 

The  tax  credit  was  inaugurated  in 
1962  as  an  instrument  of  long-term  in- 
dustrial progress.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  testified  at  that 
time: 

The  credit  wlU  stimulate  Investment  In 
modernization  and  expansion  of  our  Indus- 
trial capacity,  strengthen  our  whole  econ- 
omy, contribute  to  economic  growth,  and 
substantially  Increase  the  competitiveness 
of  American  products  In  markets  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Clearly  these  are  all  long-range  goals. 
Incapable  of  achievement  in  any  4- 
year  period.  Our  experience  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  has 
shown  that  the  investment  credit  Is  a 
valuable  stimulus,  and  also  that  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  goals  which  Secre- 
tary Dillon  summarized.  Experience  has 
shown,  too,  that  solid  progress  has  a  long 
leadtlme,  and  that  sustained  growth,  in 
our  economy  as  in  amy  other  field,  is  not 
served  by  policy  flip-flops,  especially 
when  they  erode  the  good  will  and  con- 
fidence of  any  major  economic  group. 

On  September  12,  Secretary  Powler 
told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: 

I  would  be  oppoasd  to  treating  the  invest- 
ment credit  as  one  of  many  countercyclical 


devices  to  be  suspended  and  restored  witb 
the  normal  ups  and  downs  In  our  economy. 

TTU  assurance  echoed  the  similar 
statements  made  in  1962.  Yet  his  rec- 
ommendation to  suspend  the  credit  now 
sets  a  strong  precedent  for  just  that 
treatment  of  this  tool.  If  HJR.  17607  is 
enacted,  we  will  have  broken  faith  with 
the  business  community  and  will  have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  placing  suspen- 
sion of  the  credit  in  the  same  category 
In  which  the  present  administration  has 
already  placed  excise  taxes  and  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax:  the  category  of 
off-agaln,  on-again,  but  mostly  on-again, 
restrictions  on  our  economic  growth. 

Like  many  of  my  collesigues,  I  am  trou- 
bled by  the  decisionmaking  process 
symptomized  by  Secretary  Fowler's  re- 
versal of  position  on  this  question.  First, 
the  administration  has  too  often  recom- 
mended steps  which  its  spokesmen  had 
opposed  a  few  short  months  before.  Sec- 
ond, these  steps  have  been  justified  too 
often  by  "unique"  conditions  which 
"could  not  have  been  foreseen,"  even 
when  both  the  conditions  and  their  con- 
sequences have  been  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic comment  and  debate  for  many 
months.  Third,  policy  reversals  have 
been  advocated  too  often  without  suf- 
flcient  administration  comment  on  their 
probable  effects,  tind  without  sufBcient 
factual  information — in  this  case,  for  ex- 
ample, the  size  of  the  forthcoming  sup- 
plemental defense  appropriation  re- 
quest— to  permit  the  Congress  to  judge 
the  case  intelligently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation and  arguments  available,  it 
appears  to  me  that  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  would  not  produce  any 
short-term  gains,  and  would  jeopardize 
our  long-term  progress.  Thus,  rather 
than  acting  imprudently  in  response  to 
a  sudden  administration  policy  reversal. 
the  Congress  should  reject  this  proposi- 
tion and  insist  upon  a  far  greater  meas- 
ure of  governmental  prudence  and  per- 
spective now. 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  debate  closes  today  I  plan  to  vote 
against  excepting  any  industries  from 
the  provisions  of  the  subject  legislation 
7-percent  investment  tax  suspension. 
However,  I  also  plan  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  I  am  concerned,  as  is  the  President. 
with  the  breakaway  speed  of  our  present 
economy.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  con- 
cern that  prices  have  escalated  generally 
In  the  flrst  8  months  this  year  2.8  percent. 
which  Lb  equal  to  the  escalation  which 
would  normally  take  place  in  a  3-year 
period.  However,  I  think  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  primary  escalation  has 
taken  place  in  the  food  and  service  in- 
dustry, which  industries  have  escalated 
better  than  4  percent  over  the  past  year 
as  compared  to  the  durable  goods  in- 
dustry where  the  price  Index  has  main- 
tained a  normal  curve. 

We  have  been  concerned  during  the 
flrst  half  of  this  year  with  breakaway  in- 
terest rates.  With  the  enaction,  how- 
ever, of  HJl.  14026,  a  measure  to  stem 
competition  for  funds  between  savings 
and  loans  and  banks  and  the  pumping 
of  $3.75  billion  Into  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  I  think  the  Con- 
gress and  the  admlnlfitratton  are  hitting 
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bard  on  Interest  rates.  Itn  California 
over  the  past  year,  we  hav^  received  a  net 
migration  of  better  than  335,000  persons 
from  all  of  the  States  an(|  foreign  coun- 
tries and  we  have  created  in  that  State 
better  than  310,000  job$.  Jobs  were 
created  by  plant  expansion,  aircraft  con- 
tracts, oil  and  chemical  plant  expan- 
sion, and  fantastic  growth  has  taken 
place  in  the  ground  transportation  In- 
dustry. One  area  of  substantial  depres- 
sion in  the  State  of  California,  however, 
has  been  housing,  apartmeat,  and  home- 
building  industry.  Better!  than  50,000 
building  tradesmen  were  uftiemployed  In 
California  early  this  year  wid  many  real 
estate  brewers  are  on  tihe  verge  of 
catastrophe. 

All  year  long  we  have  itorked  to  beef 
up  our  economy,  and  urban  renewal  and 
demonstration  cities  programs  are  sched- 
uled in  a  few  weeks  for  {debate  in  the 
Congress  to  expand  construction  of  hous- 
ing units  in  cities.  Yesterday  we  passed 
on  the  floor  the  Economlo  Opportunity 
Act  of  1966  and  included  rahereto  a  pro- 
vision for  a  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion lending  program  to  iStimulate  new 
building  construction,  wi  have  recently 
funded  new  funds  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  accompQsh  this  same 
purpose. 

We  have  recently  alsjj  funded  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  and 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  In  an  effort  to  provide  services 
and  facilities  and  loans  io  beef  up  the 
business  economy.  Ouri  efforts  now 
under  this  legislation  woiild  be  to  go  in 
the  opposite  direction  and;  In  an  effort  to 
curtail  competition  for  biisiness  invest- 
ment capital,  we  would  alfeo  curtail  jobs. 
I  submit  that  the  pending  imeasure  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  business  development 
programs  which  have  worked  so  success- 
fully for  the  Democratic  administration 
over  the  past  6  years.  Our  philosophy 
has  been  in  the  past,  "What  is  good  for 
business  is  good  for  the  Democratic 
Party,"  and  vice  versa.  Certainly  the 
economy  must  be  cooled  down,  but  I 
would  think  that  It  should  be  cooled  down 
almost  exclusively  in  the  aaiea  of  Ciovem- 
ment  spending  and  by  providing  general 
tax-increase  legislation.  It  Is  possible 
that  the  effect  of  the  pending  legislation 
will  interrupt  the  normal  flow  of  capital 
and  business  cycle  of  a  n^ber  of  busi- 
nesses and  may  have  the  effect  of  even 
increased  business  borr(>wing.  Surely 
this  would  be  aggravated  were  banks  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  administration  and 
adopt  an  antibusiness  liivestment  phi- 
losophy. 

The  curtailment  of  demand  In  the  air- 
line and  building  Industiies  in  Califor- 
nia resulting  from  this  legjelatlon,  I  sub- 
mit, will  have  a  catastropfaiic  effect  on  the 
status  of  our  economy.  ^The  gross  na- 
tional product,  for  many  sears  In  Indicia 
of  the  progress  of  our  eoo)«>my,  expand- 
tog  $28  billion  during  thja  flrst  half  of 
«u«  year  and  better  thain  $332  billion 
"liiring  the  course  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, probably  will  ebb  l)ecause  of  the 
actions  taken  here  today.  Foreign  ex- 
ports and  the  balance  of  trade  will  be 
affected  and  surely  also  cur  unemploy- 
cxn 1500— Part  la 


ment  index  will  escalate  In  response 
thereto. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  committee  to  maintain  the 
investment  credit  for  pollution  abate- 
ment installations. 

As  many  Members  know,  my  district, 
the  Second  District  of  Michigan,  tmrders 
Lake  Erie — the  most  polluted  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  This  once  clean  and 
healthful  body  of  water  in  years  past 
supported  a  busy  commercial  fishing  In- 
dustry. Now,  that  Industry  is  virtually 
gone.  It  once  had  delightful  beaches 
along  its  shores.  But,  today,  those 
beaches  are  dirty  and  nearly  deserted. 

The  literature  of  our  Nation  honors  the 
past  beauty  of  Michigan's  iimumerable 
lakes  and  streams.  But  the  deplorable 
condition  of  many  of  these  waters  of  our 
great  State  presently  belies  our  State 
slogan:  Water  Winter  Wonderland.  But 
pollution  is  not  solely  a  concern  of  Michi- 
gan, for  each  of  our  States  is  encounter- 
ing numerous  and  diverse  problems  aris- 
ing from  polluted  waters.  Recently,  the 
Science,  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  technology  of  pollution  control,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  most  able 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
DARiol.  We  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  present  state  of  air,  water,  and  solids 
pollution  control.  But  more — the  testi- 
mony presented  to  us  demonstrated 
clearly  that  our  national  efforts  to  con- 
trol pollution  are  simply  inadequate  to 
the  task. 

But  there  is  much  evidence  that  atti- 
tudes throughout  the  Nation  are  chang- 
ing; that  communities  and  industry  will 
assume  much  greater  responsibility  for 
reducing  wastes,  given  even  a  moderate 
push.  And  surely,  above  all.  now  Is  not 
the  time  to  decrease  our  efforts  to  control 
pollution  in  these  United  States. 

A  month  ago,  when  those  of  us  here 
flrst  heard  of  an  impending  administra- 
tion move  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
Investment  credit  tax  Incentive  law.  In 
order  to  slow  increasing  inflation,  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  commltte  handling 
this  legislation  to  consider  excluding  all 
investments  for  air  and  water  pollution 
abatement  installations  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Several  days  later,  during  hearings  in 
which  I  participated,  on  the  pollution  of 
Lake  Erie,  held  by  the  Natural  Resources 
SubOHnmlttee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones], 
on  September  9  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  I  asked 
pubUc  support  for  this  move.  Soon 
after,  I  wrote  every  Member  of  both 
bodies  of  this  Congress  asking  each  to 
support  the  exemption  of  pollution 
abatement  Investments.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dincell],  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Blatnik], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik],  have  very  actively  and  very  ably 
taken  leadership  in  this  effort.  I  believe 
their  hard  work  will  be  rewarded  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  views 
advocated  by  the  President  and  his  eco- 


nomic advisers  that  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  tax  credit  proposed  In 
the  bill  before  us  will  ease  the  serious 
inflationary  pressures  affecting  our  econ- 
omy today.  But  oiu:  national  goal  of  a 
clean  enviroimient  is  not  a  short-term 
goal.  And  the  amount  of  funds  affected 
by  the  proposed  committee  amendment 
will  have  little  influence  on  the  present 
inflation.  By  adopting  the  committee 
amendment,  the  Congress  will  show  that 
it  Intends  to  maintain  a  high  priority 
for  this  long-term  probl^n  of  pollution 
control.  That  priority  must  be  main- 
tained. I  urge  the  Members  to  support 
the  committee  amendment  to  H.R. 
17607. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  letter  on  this  subject 
which  I  sent  on  September  8  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Septembeb  8.  1966. 
Hon.  WtLBUK  O.  Mn.LS. 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
B.C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  are  well 
aware,  influential  members  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  Administration  are  proposing  that 
legislation  be  considered  and  adopted  as  soon 
as  ptosslble  to  effect  a  temporary  reduction  or 
suspension  of  the  Investment  Credit  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  corp)orate  Income  tax  laws, 
In  order  to  reduce  the  Inflationary  pressures 
presently  besetting  our  economy. 

In  the  event  that  the  Committee  does  act 
on  this  subject.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  urge  that  the  Committee  seriously  con- 
sider maintaining  the  Investment  Credit  pro- 
vision for  one  single  category  of  Investment: 
Installation  of  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment. The  present  environmental  pollution 
situation  Is  sufficiently  serious  natlonvrlde 
that.  In  my  opinion,  no  step  ought  to  be  taken 
which  would  In  any  way  discourage  Installa- 
tion of  needed  pollution  abatement  facilities. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Committee's  espousal 
of  any  exemption  naturally  will  Invite  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  other  exemptions.  But 
I  believe  that  the  merit  of  the  case  for  en- 
couragement of  installation  of  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  Is  so  strong  that  this  exemp- 
tion could  well  be  upheld  although  no  other 
exemptions  were  aUowed. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  subject  with  you,  or  with 
the  Committee,  should  the  opportunity  arise. 
RespectfuUy, 

Wkston  E.  Vivian, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
my  colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik],  In  supporting 
the  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the  7-per- 
cent Investment  credit.  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  the  need  for  this  credit  no 
longer  exists. 

The  credit  was  originally  given  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy,  but  In  a  tight  money 
situation  there  is  no  need  for  sui  invest- 
ment incentive  and  I  hope  this  bill  will 
help  avoid  the  possibility  of  raising  taxes. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  consider,  how- 
ever, the  amendment  to  allow  continua- 
tion of  the  investment  credit  as  it  applies 
to  the  installment  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion facilities. 

This  allowance  to  encourage  control  of 
water  and  air  pollution  by  industry  was 
the  subject  of  a  bill  I  introduced  In  the 
House,  H.R.  17943.  which  I  cosponsored 
with  Mr.  VAirac 
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I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vamik].  with  respect  to  this  amendment. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  I  introduced 
another  bill  providing  a  20 -percent  tax 
credit  to  businesses  for  installing  air  or 
water  pollution  control  fMilities.  While 
I  feel  that  the  20  percent  figure  might  be 
too  much  for  the  economy  to  support  at 
this  time,  I  feel  that  the  7-percent  allow- 
ance should  not  be  discontinued.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  loss  to  the  econ- 
omy of  natural  resources  through  pollu- 
tion. Whatever  we  can,  within  reason, 
do,  we  should  do  to  see  that  pollutlcm 
ends. 

The  phrase  "here  today,  gone  tomor- 
row" has  never  been  truer  than  when 
applied  to  our  natural  resources. 

I  also  urge  that  consideration  be  given 
to  small  businesses  which  will  suffer  most 
through  suspension  of  the  tax  credit. 
The  current  limitations  of  the  money 
market  virtually  require  that  minimum 
capital  requirements  be  provided  out  of 
current  income  to  which  the  investment 
tax  credit  is  almost  Indispensable. 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  Is  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  coimtless  thousands  of  Jobs. 
Investment  tax  credit  ushered  in  an  era 
of  industrial  expansion  and  new  Industry 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Just  a  few  short  years  ago  we  were 
plagued  with  unemployment  and  cur- 
tailed workweeks. 

The  investment  tax  credit  has  been 
very  helpful  to  the  South.  Industrial  ex- 
pansion and  per  capita  income  is  now 
increasing  in  the  South  faster  than  the 
national  average.  Repeal  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  will  curtail  Inciustrlal 
expansion  and  industrial  growth  in  the 
South.  Rather  than  place  a  ban  on  the 
tax  plan  that  has  worked  economic  won- 
ders in  the  few  short  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, we  should  go  to  the  source  of  infla- 
tion— extravagant  and  wild  Federal 
spending. 

In  addition  to  reducing  Oovemment 
spending  the  administration  car  over- 
come current  budget  deficits  by  setting  a 
termination  date  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  has  already  cost  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer more  than  $100  billion. 

We  should  attack  inflation  at  its 
source — an  extravs«ant,  empire-building 
Federal  bureaucracy.  A  small  cutback 
in  Government  spending  would  save 
much  more  money  than  this  dlmlnation 
of  Investment  tax  credit.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Chairman,  that  should  we  elim- 
inate investment  tax  credit,  this  will  con- 
tribute further  to  inflation  rather  than 
curb  inflation.  Investment  credit  is  a 
true  and  proven  method  to  create  Jobs 
and  raise  Pedertd  revenue  by  encourag- 
ing new  and  expanding  production  facil- 
ities. We  must  reject  this  legislation 
which  may  seem  politically  expedient  to 
some,  but  in  truth  threatens  the  produc- 
tion centers  of  the  Nation  and  the  wel- 
fare and  stability  of  business  and  the 
well-being  of  employees. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  HR.  17607 
proposes  a  very  critical  adjustment  to 
our  economic  policy.  I  sun  not  certain 
the  full  implications  of  its  effect  are  ap- 
preciated by  its  advocates. 

That  we  are  faced  with  economic  in- 
flation is  unquestionable.    That  the  sus- 


pension of  the  Investment  tax  credit  is 
the  end-all  solution  is  not  at  all  certain. 
In  fact,  the  testimony  of  a  number  of 
administration  witnesses  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  throw 
great  doubt  on  the  timeliness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  such  action. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  stated: 

Tinkering  with  the  Investment  credit  .  .  . 
would  create  uncertainties  and  would  Impair 
Ita  long-range  effectiveness. 

Further  he  stated: 

Its  impact  might  come  In  late  1967  or  1968 
In  view  of  the  long  term  natiu-e  of  corporate 
expendlt\ire  planning.  In  this  event,  the 
effect  might  come  Just  at  the  wrong  time. 

We  are  asked  to  make  a  major  altera- 
tion in  our  tax  policy  and  we  are  not 
at  all  certain  it  will  remedy  the  ill. 

In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  ob- 
vious indications  that  a  reevaluation  of 
our  tax  program  will  be  imdertaken  in 
the  near  future.  In  fact,  we  may  very 
well  find  ourselves  back  here  after  the 
election  with  this  task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  most  unwise  in 
view  of  this  likelihood  to  make  a  change 
now  in  only  one  part  of  our  tax  mecha- 
rdsm  when  we  are  likely  to  be  cadled 
upon  to  review  the  rest  of  our  tax  pro- 
gram at  a  later  date. 

The  uncertainties  created  In  Industry 
by  this  piecemeal  approach  cannot  be 
overlooked.  It  is  my  feeling  that  this 
package  should  only  be  considered  when 
all  of  the  anti-inflationary  tools  are  be- 
fore us  for  evaluation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  the 
House  Members  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate  by  the  distingiiished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  CaUfomia,  Senator  Kuchxl. 
He  not  only  points  to  the  serious  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  but  he  clearly  de- 
scribes the  critical  economic  repercus- 
sions this  bill  could  have  on  the  already 
economically  plagued  California  in- 
dustry. 

The  speech  follows: 
Thx   Suspension   ov   thk   Investment   Tax 

CKKOrr — iNTUiTIONABT      TOOL      OK      EXFKOI- 
XNT? 

Mr.  KucBEL.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
months  the  economy  of  this  Nation  has  been 
afOlcted  by  the  virulent  scourge  of  Inflation. 
It  has  upset  our  financial  markets;  It  has 
all  but  destroyed  the  longstanding  blessing 
of  low  Interest  rates  for  Investment;  It  has 
cut  deeply  Into  the  budget  of  the  American 
housewife;  It  has  paralyzed  home  construc- 
tion and  financing. 

The  superimposing  of  the  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  on  the  high  level  spending  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Society  has  produced  a 
growing  Imbalance  In  the  economy.  Sus- 
tained price  Increases  In  food,  services,  and 
Industrial  products  threaten  the  delicate 
structure  of  our  economic  stability.  For 
millions  of  people  dependent  on  a  fixed  In- 
come from,  social  security,  pensions  and  past 
savings,  the  figure  of  Inflation  casts  an  espe- 
cially foreboding  shadow. 

Nowhere  in  this  Nation  has  the  effect  been 
more  painful  than  In  the  Western  States. 
Far  from  the  concentration  of  capital  In  the 
financial  centers  of  the  east  coast,  Investors 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  States  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  paying  more  both  for  capital  and 
for  industrial  products.  In  my  own  State 
of  CaUfomia,  prospective  home  buyers  In 
the  past  year  have  been  paying  excessively 
high  Interest  rates  on  home  mortgages.    The 


twin  plagues  of  higher  consumer  costs  and 
higher  Investment  costs  have  already  crip- 
pled  the  home  construction,  and  savings  and 
loan  Industries.  In  California,  and  they  are 
expected  to  work  more  mischief  before  their 
course  is  run. 

When  the  economy  is  unable  to  accom- 
modate a  rapid  increase  in  spending,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  reduce  inflationary  pres- 
sures without  threatening  the  health  or 
strength  of  the  economy  Itself.  On  Septem- 
ber 8.  1966,  the  President  finally  offered  his 
program  for  preserving  the  economic  gta- 
billty  of  the  Nation.  Among  the  steps  rec- 
ommended were  two  which  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  Congress.  H.R.  17607  pro- 
vides for  a  16-month  suspension  of  the  7- 
percent  Investment  tax  credit  for  new  bml- 
ness  Investment  in  equipment,  and  a  similar 
suspension  for  the  accelerated  depreciation 
of  buildings.  Since  the  Introduction  of  these 
proposals  before  the  Congress,  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  these  suspensions,  and,  in 
particular,  the  curtailment  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  The  Treasury  frankly  con- 
cedes that  there  will  be  severe  hardships 
and  Inequities  for  many  taxpayers,  but  it 
alleges  that  as  large  as  these  inequities  loom, 
they  should  be  Ignored. 

Leading  economists  agree  that  the  use  of 
any  tax  as  a  contracyclical  tool  should  In- 
clude the  following:  First,  It  must  be 
promptly  effective  and  its  economic  results 
consistent  with  desired  effects;  second.  It 
must  be  equitable;  and,  third,  it  must  not 
create  uncertainty  In  business  planning,  In- 
vestment, and  output. 

Mr,  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Investment  tax  credit  fails  on 
all  three  grotinds. 

The  Treasury  estimates  the  current  overall 
average  of  order-to-completion  time — com- 
monly referred  to  as  leadtlme — for  credit  eli- 
gible equipment  to  be  In  the  range  of  9  to  12 
months.  In  some  cases,  as  In  the  airline  In- 
dustry, the  period  may  be  as  long  as  3  yean. 
The  tax  credit  suspension  would  serve  no 
good  purpose  in  such  Industries,  It  would  be 
a  very  bad  resxUt.  It  would  result  in  a  de- 
layed effect  on  restraining  equipment  pro- 
duction and  Investment  expenditures.  The 
desired  economic  Impact  would  not  occur  lor 
at  least  9  to  12  months  and  perhaps  longer, 
at  a  time  when  the  business  cycle  may  do 
longer  require  such  restraints.  The  conse- 
quences could  be  tragic;  they  could  well  mean 
the  difference  between  a  recession  and  a  de- 
pression. Industries  operating  at  high  gear 
would  suddenly  slam  to  a  halt. 

The  present  Inflation  has  had  particularly 
drastic  effects  on  the  economy  of  my  State, 
The  proposed  curtailment  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  would  compound  that  hardship,  by 
foreclosing  on  the  growth  potential  of  the 
peacetime  production  of  many  Important 
manufacturers.  In  particular,  the  air  trans- 
port Industry.  As  every  Member  of  this 
Chamber  knows,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  an 
Immense  breakthrough  in  this  age  of  super- 
sonic filght.  The  longstanding  supremacy 
of  the  United  Stetes  has  been  challenged  by 
foreign  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  modem  Industry  produces 
no  other  Item  for  public  use  that  Is  more 
costly,  that  requires  more  careful  thought  in 
planning  and  construction  than  the  com- 
mercial transport  plane.  The  air  transport 
Industry  must  be  able  to  plan  several  years 
ahead  If  It  Is  to  maintain  Its  productive  ca- 
pacity at  an  economic  level.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  capabiUty  Is  vital,  not  only  to 
California,  but  to  the  entire  Nation.  Donald 
W.  Douglas.  Jr.,  president  of  the  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co.,  forecasts,  accurately,  I  believe,  the 
adverse  effects  of  enacting  the  suspension 
bUl: 

"The  acUon  proposed  to  deal  with  a  curious 
problem  can  be  expected  to  substantlaUy  re- 
duce orders  during  the  suspension  period  ana 
have  a  very  tinfavorable  effect  on.  a  quit* 
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different  economic  situation  In  1068  or  1969. 
This  would  have  disastrous  results  In  the 
form  of  dislocations  to  alrliiae  reequlpment 
plans  and  to  orderly  production  of  commer- 
cial aircraft,  resulting  in  n^t  only  a  costly 
and  inefficient  lull  In  aircraft  manufacture 
but  also  substantial  layoffs  Imd  severe  cut- 
backs which  would  hampei}  domestic  pro- 
duction of  aircraft.  This  dUlocatlon  and  Its 
effect  on  production  costs  cduld  be  expected 
to  give  foreign  manufactureit  a  competlUve 
advantage  with  adverse  effect  on  our  balance 
of  payments  position  since  |E»lrcraft  provide 
a  substantial  share  of  our  expforts." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  thel  comment  of  a 
distinguished  leader  In  the  affcraft  Industry. 
His  words  should  be  heeded  'by  all  Senators. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation will  result  In  the  kliid  of  large-scale 
unemployment  and  production  cutbacks 
that  mean  economic  disaster  toi  States  high- 
ly dependent  on  such  large  Industries.  In 
my  own  State,  there  are  ovef  500.000  people 
dependent  on  the  aerospace  |  and  airline  In- 
dustries for  their  income.  A[Be  their  Jobs  to 
be  sacrificed  In  1968  for  tipe  problems  of 
1966?  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  policies 
of  this  administration  when  possible  future 
unemployment  must  be  usecf  as  a  club  to 
control  present  spending.  I 

The  equitable  application  6f  the  suspen- 
sion clearly  leaves  much  to  1  tk  desired.  The 
President  contended :  | 

"The  suspension  should  'be  across  the 
board,  without  exception,  apj^lylng  effectively 
and  equitably  to  all-  Investing  Industries. 
No  special  treatment  or  sp*eial  exclusions 
should  be  made  for  this  brief  period  of 
suspension."  [' 

But  how  can  it  be  appUed  'equitably  when 
Its  results  are  Inherently  to  Inequitable? 
The  clear  discrimination  against  the  long 
leadtlme  manufacturers  Is  only  one  example. 

What  of  the  industries  InMlved  In  equip- 
ment essential  to  the  natldaai  security  or 
welfare?  The  highly  complex  and  specialized 
nature  of  products  needed  to  meet  national 
security  demands  the  continuous  moderniza- 
tion of  our  plants  as  well  as  the  constant  de- 
sign, fabrication  and  Installatilon  of  new  tools 
and  equipment.  We  are  only  now  beginning 
to  reduce  the  tremendous  boxcar  shortage 
that  exists  throughout  the  country.  Are  all 
these  naUonai  needs  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  equality? 

What  of  the  Industries  w^ch  have  con- 
tracts, prior  to  the  proposed  suspension  date, 
with  options  to  purchase?  The  buyer  In 
tbese  contracts,  of  course,  reUed  on  the 
avallabiUty  of  the  Investment  credit  In  part- 
^  with  the  consideration  for  the  option. 
Should  he  now  be  made  to  phoose  between 
letting  the  option  lapse,  fortfeltlng  the  con- 
sideration therefor  or  exercUIng  it  without 
wcelvlng  the  anticipated  lnv««tment  credit? 

The  uncertainties  and  hazards  of  the  above 
consequences  are  orUy  empbfeslzed  by  the 
words  of  President  Johnson  Mtoself  when  he 
•tated:  j 

"The  suspension  could  wejl  be  looked  at 
a^  In  January  of  1968.  We  have  no 
arbitrary  position  In  the  matter." 

I»  this  then  the  basis  upin  which  busi- 
nessmen must  plan  their  futui'e  Investments? 

**'•  President,  there  la  UttJa  question  but 
aist  acUon  must  be  taken  )to  control  this 
NaUon's  overheated  economy.  But  such 
acUon  should  not  be  a  polltlcaa  expedient  to 
wold  Increasing  taxes  In  an  election  year,  nor 
Mould  It  attempt  to  use  a  de(vlce  which  was 
^tended  to  be  a  permanent  pert  of  our  tax 
^cture.  The  tax  credit  is  not  nor  was  it 
Sr!S^  -*"  **"  *°  eoonomis  spigot  to  be 
«rne<i  off  and  on  as  a  selective  tax  device  of 
Meal  policy.  Its  effects  ar«  not  prompt, 
««  applies Uon  Is  not  equitably,  and  Its  con- 
»«quences  are  not  certain. 

^ould  the  administration  persist  with  this 
2««Uonable  solution,  the  Congress  must  give 
fwjous  consideration  to  exemptions  for  long 
"o-nme  Industries,  for  opUon  contracts  and 
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for  Industries  involved  In  the  Nation's  de- 
fense needs.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
threaten  the  very  economic  stability  these 
proposals  seek  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  C ALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  and 
my  coUeagues  from  Midwest  States, 
where  critical  boxcar  shortages  are  a 
continuing  occurrence,  were  hopeful  that 
an  exemption  could  be  included  In  this 
legislation  for  boxcar  construction. 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it 
appears  that  an  exemption  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  unwarranted  because  other 
industries  could  make  equally  sound  ar- 
guments in  behalf  of  exemptions.  Sound 
as  these  arguments  are  and  well  taken 
as  the  points  of  contention  might  be,  it  is 
yet  obvious  that  were  aU  reasonable  ex- 
emption requests  to  be  granted,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  would  be  mini- 
mized. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  critical  boxcar  short- 
ages in  the  Midwest  States  are  a  nagging 
problem  that  this  body,  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, and  Government  must  take  ac- 
tion on. 

The  present  situation  is  so  critical  that 
it  appears  that  legislation  passed  pre- 
viously is  not  enough  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation and  that  railroad  exclusion  orders 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  be  inadequate.  There  are 
just  not  enough  boxcars.  The  daily 
shortage  of  boxcars  ranges  from  3,500 
to  4,000,  not  only  In  Nebraska  and  not 
orUy  for  grain  shippers,  but  throughout 
the  Nation  and  for  all  shippers.  This 
is  a  mighty  wide  gap  between  supply 
and  demand.  The  gap  can  be  expected 
to  widen  further  as  bumper  harvests  of 
com,  sorghum,  and  soybeans  are  brought 
to  elevators  and  shipping  points  in  the 
next  week  to  10  days. 

The  movement  of  grains  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  elements  of  the  Ne- 
braska economy.  The  existing  short- 
ages of  boxcars  severely  curtail  that 
movement  and  cause  imdue  economic 
hardship.  These  shortages  have  also 
contributed  to  the  Inflationary  problems 
within  the  grain  and  lumber  industries. 

I  and  several  of  my  Midwest  colleagues 
are  working  on  several  ideas  which  we 
believe  might  help  solve  this  problem. 
We  nu.y  need  a  separate  tax  measure  or 
a  separate  program  to  build  and  lease 
boxcars. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman 
the  bill  before  us  today,  KM.  17607,  con- 
tains proposals  which  were  noticeably 
absent  in  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  in  January.  At  that  time 
we  were  told  "We  must  Increase  our 
vigilance  against  inflation."  However, 
the  administration's  poUcies  have  been 
an  obvious  failure  as  witnessed  by  the 
appearance  of  these  new  proposals. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  offers  little 
hope  of  a  genuine  remedy  to  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  As  James  Reston  put  it  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  September  10, 
the  President  "has  constructed  a  pro- 
gram that  will  have  minimal  economic 
and^  maximum  political  effects  before 
the  election."  Mr.  Reston  goes  on  to 
characterize  this  as  but  another  example 
of  the  administration's  standard  operat- 
ing procedure  of  dealing  with  the  politics 


of  the  Nation's  problems  instead  of  the 
problems  themselves. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  7-percent  investment 
tax  credit,  as  an  anti-inflationary  meas- 
ure, as  the  minority  views  in  the  report 
on  this  bill  point  out,  have  been  tellingly 
enumerated  in  the  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  only  this  past 
February.  In  short,  it  is  unsuitable  as  a 
short-range  restraining  measure.  It  has 
an  xmeven  and  discriminatory  effect  on 
different  sectors  of  the  economy,  hitting 
small  businesses  the  hardest.  Further- 
more, It  might  well  "prove  to  be  most 
effective  in  curtailing  the  type  of  invest- 
ment that  makes  the  most  anti-inflation- 
ary contribution,"  to  borrow  the  Secre- 
tary's very  words. 

In  particular,  I  call  attention  to  the 
following  passage  appearing  on  page  45 
of  the  report: 

While  the  credit  is  suspended  on  orders 
placed  dtiring  the  period  from  September  9, 
1966,  to  December  31,  1967,  the  siupenslcm 
will  not  apply  to  property  acquired  at  any 
time  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  made 
on  or  before  September  8,  1966.  The  tax- 
payer who  held  back  on  his  orders  and  de- 
ferred capital  Investment  plans  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  President,  will  be  denied 
the  investment  credit.  The  taxpayer  who 
Ignored  the  President's  request  and  placed 
his  orders  for  new  equipment  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 9,  wiU  get  the  benefit  of  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  I  share 
the  deep  concern  of  all  Americans  over 
the  state  of  the  economy,  i  carmot  sup- 
port this  legislation  which  claims  so 
much  and  does  so  little.  The  real  prob- 
lem of  inflation  is  not  attacked  here. 
There  has  yet  been  no  hard  evidence  pre- 
sented to  indicate  that  the  basic  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  of  the  present 
administration,  which  have  aided  and 
abetted  inflation,  are  to  be  corrected. 

The  rising  cost  of  living  catmot  be 
checked  alone  by  the  housewife,  the 
farmer,  the  worker,  and  businessman, 
who  are  its  victims.  The  administration 
must  accept  its  own  responsibilities  for 
inflation  and  take  adequate  remedial  ac- 
tion. We  are  in  urgent  need  of  sound 
fiscal  policies. 

amami.  ix&vx  to  extewi) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  pending  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clarence  J.  Brown. 
Jr.]. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  I  proceed  with  some 
other  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vakxk],  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
HoLiriELD],  that  another  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen],  and 
myself,  from  Ohio,  have  coUaborated  a 
great  deal  on  an  amendment  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  will  be  be- 
fore us  next  in  the  order  of  business 
today. 
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The  Public  Works  Committee  accepted 
the  amendment  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif ornia  [Mr.  Don  H. 
Clattsen],  which  is  section  211  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  calls  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  methods  for  providing  Incentives 
to  Industry  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  facilities  and  works  by  Industry  to  re- 
duce or  abate  water  pollution. 

This  study.  I  am  sure  both  gentlemen 
will  be  glad  to  know,  is  to  include  but  not 
be  limited  to  possible  use  of  tax  incentives 
as  well  as  other  methods  of  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement.  The  gentleman 
from  California's  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
interest  in  this  matter,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  reflects  my  own  interest  and  was 
stimulated  by  my  proposal — H.R.  16078 — 
which  would  provide  incentives  for  con- 
struction of  industrial  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities  by  means  of  a  20-percent 
tax  credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Citrtis].  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  item  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  says: 

A  majority  of  leading  corporate  economists 
said  In  a  survey  that  they  expect  the  boom 
In  the  economy  to  continue  through  1967, 
but  at  a  slower  pace  than  this  year.  Roughly 
a  third  of  the  surveyed  business  economists. 
however,  predicted  that  a  recession  will  start 
sometime  next  year,  probably  In  the  third 
qiiarter. 

This  Item  is  in  the  same  column  with 
and  next  to  an  item  which  notes  the  con- 
struction awards  In  August  fell  to  the 
lowest  rate  for  the  year.  And  yet  the 
item  just  above  that  says  that  "interest 
charges  which  commercial  banks  may 
make  on  Government-guaranteed  loans 
to  defense  contractors  were  raised  to  a 
maximum  of  7.5  percent  from  6  percent 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  sort  of  draws 
a  line  vmder  the  charge  that  this  may 
be  a  "yo-yo  economy"  and  does  not  nec- 
essarily argue  we  are  in  a  period  of  stable 
economic  conditions. 

I  should  like  to  elaborate  from  the 
article  on  the  back  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  page  32,  concerning  the 
position  of  the  economists.    I  quote: 

"A  major  factor  In  next  year's  expected 
growth  wlU  be  rising  defense  expenditures, 
while  bviBlness  capital  spending  Is  forecast  to 
peak  at  about  nUd-year,"  said  Charles  B. 
Reeder,  a  E>u  Pont  Co.  economist  and  vice 
president  of  the  group.  He  added:  "The  most 
important  economic  problem  facing  the  coun- 
try In  1967  will  be  control  of  Inflation  while 
maintaining  growth  and  avoiding  recession." 
Of  the  economists  surveyed,  72%  said  they 
expect  a  recession  by  1970,  with  a  cutback  in 
capital  spending  the  most  commonly  cited 
reason.  About  half  of  those  predicting  a  re- 
cession, or  about  35%  of  the  economlste  re- 
sponding in  the  Biirvey,  look  for  the  down- 
turn to  begin  next  year. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CtJRTis]  has  so  effectively  pointed  out, 
the  timing  of  the  legislation  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  may  have  a  disturbing  ef- 
fect on  an  already  unstable  ec(XK>my 
Suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
could  make  the  grim  prediction  of  the 
economists  come  sadly  true — and  for  the 
very  reasons  they  list. 


The  suspension  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  might  have  been  Just  the  right 
thing  a  year  ago  to  take  the  present  in- 
flationary pressures  out  of  our  overheated 
economy.  Now,  it  may  be  the  right  thing 
at  just  the  wrong  time.  Just  as  in  humor 
and  love — and  even  politics — timing  is 
everything  in  economics,  particularly 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  trying 
to  manage  the  economy  as  much  as  it 
is  today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consmne  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  ASHBROOKl. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  for  one  will  oppose  the 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit.  We 
have  seen  an  off-again  on-again  attitude 
of  this  administration  which  is  disas- 
trous to  our  economy.  They  took  off 
certain  excise  taxes  and  then  put  them 
back  on  again.  They  urged  businessmen 
to  expand  and  now  they  urge  them  not 
to  expand.  Incidentally,  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  President's  advice  will  be  hurt 
by  this  legislation;  those  who  went  ahead 
anyway  will  not  be  affected. 

New  eflacient  machine  tools,  machin- 
ery, and  buildings  to  house  them  are 
actually  noninflationary  as  they  increase 
productivity  and  provide  more  consumer 
goods  at  lower  costs  while  taking  the  in- 
flationary pressures  off  of  prices.  More 
jobs  and  better  wages  are  also  the  result. 

The  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  has  pointed  out 
how  this  proposal  will  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  farmer.  With  these 
remarks  I  include  a  letter  from  Morris  E. 
Allton  and  a  press  release  from  the  Farm 
Bureau: 

Ohio  Faku  BintKATT  Fkdexatiok,  Inc., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  September  16,  1966. 
AcnoK    Requxstko:    Lettxbs   to   Concress- 
MKN — House  Begins  Hearings  on  Move  To 
Suspend  7%  Investment  Tax  Ckedtt 
On  September   12.   the   House   Ways  and 
Means   Committee   In   Congress   began   rush 
hearings  on  a   bill   to  carry  out  f^resident 
Johnson's  proposed  16-month  suspension  of 
the  7%   machinery  and  equipment  Invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

H.B.  17607  was  Introduced  by  Chairman 
WiLBm  D.  MiLi,s  (D-Ark) .  A  similar  bill  was 
Introduced  August  30  by  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long  (D-La.),  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

President  Johnson's  recommendation  la 
that  the  7%  tax  credit  be  suspended  for  16 
months  beginning  September  1,  1966.  The 
purpose  of  the  suspension  is  to  help  fight 
Inflation. 

This  bill  would  cost  Ohio  farmers  7%  on 
their  machinery  Investment  costs  for  any 
machinery  purchased  between  September  1, 
1966  and  January  1,  1968. 

In  order  to  give  fanners  a  chance  to  pur- 
chase machinery  they  Intended  to  purchase 
this  faU,  we  believe  this  legislation  should 
not  become  effective  until  the  bill  has  passed 
Congress,  which  will  likely  be  sometime  after 
October  1  or  October  15  of  this  year. 

We  urge  that  you  write  your  Congressman 
Miring  that  If  it  Is  necessary  to  have  this 
legislation,  It  not  be  effective  until  the  date 
It  Is  passed  by  Congress.  Also  write  Con- 
gressman Jackson  Bftts,  Ohio  8th  Congres- 
sional District,  and  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
MIIX8,  of  Arkansas,  making  the  same  request. 
All  of  these  persons  can  be  addressed  at  the 
House  Office  Biilldlng,  Washington,  D.C.  A 
Ust  of  Ohio  Congressmen  Is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience. 


To  be  effective,  your  letters  should  be  writ- 
ten  finmedlately. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Morris  E.  Allton. 
Vice  President,  Public  Affairs. 


September  23, 1966. 

Columbus. — "The  Administration's  pro- 
posed 16-month  suspension  of  the  seven  per- 
cent machinery  and  equipment  Investment 
tax  credit  is  a  poor  way  to  halt  Inflation," 
declared  Prank  B.  Sollars,  president,  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

"Right  at  the  time  our  government  Is 
asking  the  farmer  for  more  food  production, 
this  legislation  is  Imposing  another  heavy 
tax  burden  on  the  farmer,"  Sollars  said. 

Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.) 
has  introduced  a  biU  (HJt.  17607)  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  suspend  the 
seven  percent  machinery  and  equipment  In- 
vestment tax  credit.  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long  (D-La.)  has  Introduced  similar  leglt- 
latlon  in  Xhe  Senate. 

"Even  U  this  Jill  is  approved  by  Congress, 
it  may  not  do  anything  to  curb  inflation. 
It  will  probably  take  so  long  for  the  effect) 
of  this  legislation  to  appear,  that  we  may 
need  the  opposite  kind  of  treatment  by  the 
time  that  it  has  any  measurable  impact," 
Sollars  stated. 

"Our  national  organization,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  pointed  out 
that  this  tax  biU,  at  best,  would  Increase 
revenue  92  billion:  whereas  a  reduction  in 
non-essential  government  expendltiires  could 
easily  benefit  the  federal  budget  by  S5  bil- 
lion, and  have  twice  the  non-inflationary 
benefits  of  the  seven  percent  Investment 
credit. 

"In  any  event,  we  believe  that  the  law 
should  not  become  effective  until  passed  by 
Congress,  rather  than  making  it  retroactive 
to  September  1  as  proposed  by  the  legislation. 
This  at  least  would  not  penalize  the  fanner 
Who  purchased  equipment  after  September  1, 
assuming  that  he  would  have  the  seven  per- 
cent investment  credit. 

"The  farmer  is  already  faced  with  a  severe 
labor  shortage,  and  his  only  recourse  Is  to 
purchase  bigger  and  better  farm  machinery, 
and  this  bill  will  make  It  more  difficult  for 
him  to  do  so,"  SolIazB  concluded. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  17th  District  businessman  which  seems 
to  well  point  out  the  dUemma  caused  by 
this  legislation.     His  company  has  fol- 
lowed a  long-range  program  of  replace- 
ment and  building  which  is  now  in  ques- 
tion.   The  letter  is  a  good  insight  into 
this  legislation  and  I  would  like  to  read 
it  to  the  members.    Obviously  I  am  with- 
holding the  name: 
Congressman  John  Ashbrook, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  John  :  This  letter  comes  from  a  pup- 
pet on  a  string,  dancing  to  a  tune  that  keeps 
changing  and  fearing  that  someone,  some- 
where may  even  cut  the  string. 

I  refer  to  the  latest  threats  to  withdraw 
Investment  tax  credit.  There  are  business- 
men with  greater  knowledge  of  Investment 
tax  credit  and  with  more  dollars  at  stake 
than  I.  But  1  know  thU:  My  companies  will 
layoff  men  we  Intended  to  keep  around  until 
we  received  new  equipment  which  would  sat- 
isfy customer  demand  at  a  more  profitable 
rate. 

We  will  raise  prices  Instead  of  waiting  for 
cheaper  ways  to  do  the  Job.  We  cannot  pay 
a  tax  Increase  (which  appears  to  be  a  cer- 
tainty), lose  tax  credit  (which  must  be 
planned  3  to  6  years  In  advance) ,  and  how 
the  line  on  prices  and  employment.  Our 
customers  wUl  not  be  dictated  to  the  w»y 
Washington  is  dictating  to  us.  They  de- 
mand, and  deserve,  consistency.  They  •» 
not  puppets  on  our  string,  bless  them,  or 
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Washington's.  Congressmen  and  presidents 
may  call  the  tune  but  the  Customer  decides 
whether  or  not  he  wUl  danx.  I  don't  think 
he  is  going  to  stand  for  a  i^hole  lot  more  of 
price  Increases. 

Apparently  someone  In  V^^shington  made  a 
mistake  on  Installation  of 
and  now  wants  to  punish 
ihelr  error. 

Why?    Why  must  the  decision  on  invest 
ment  credit  be  all  or  not^lking? 
had  an  Income  tax  cut  It 
ductlon.      Nobody    considered    doing    away 
with  Income  taxes.    Why  iibt  consider  a  re- 
duction in  Invesitment  crsctlt.     I  slap   the 
hand  of  my  child  when  It  offends.    I  don't 
cut  it  off. 

Further,  If  some  segmeni*  of  business  and 
Industry  have  over  used  tax  credits,  why 
not  reduce  or  remove  it  iir  those  segments? 
It's  Immature  to  assiune  th  it  all  of  business- 
men and  industrialists  ara  equally  guilty  or 
Innocent.  Why  paint  eveij  man  and  bvisl- 
ness  with  the  same  unfair  brush? 

Someone  is  looking  for  <  Reuses  instead  of 
meaningful  results.  And  those  excuses  Just 
might  kill  a  number  of  Eitialler  businesses 
by  taking  away  our  ability  to  serve  our  cus- 
tomers and  compete  with  others  still  enjoy- 
ing one  or  another  goverqiient  sugar  teat. 
I  know  at  least  one  in  diija  danger. 

By  its  nature  and  design, linvestment  credit 
involves  long  range  plantung  and  capital 
commitment.  I'm  furious;  to  see  it  used  as 
a  substitute  remedy  for  a  t^ort  term  ill. 

I  know  you  can't  chan^  the  fact  that  I 
am  a  puppet  to  Washlngtob's  whim,  but  let 
me  know  what  you  can  doj  to  keep  Congress 
and  the  administration  )i^m  cutting  my 
string. 

Needless  to  say.  Mi.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  oppose  this  bill  Cutting  down 
on  unnecessary  Federal  spending  is  the 
only  way  we  can  effectiwely  combat  in- 
flationary pressures  at  this  time.  Nei- 
ther the  Congress  nor  the  President  have 
the  courtige  to  do  this  as  witnessed  by 
yesterday's  so-called  poyprty  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chainuan,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  tim^! 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  ittrther  requests 
for  time.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  and  the  committee'  substitute  now 
in  the  bill  are  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  other  amend- 
ments are  in  order  to  tihe  bill  or  com- 
mittee substitute  except  amendments  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  such  amenciments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment 

The  bill  is  as  foUows: 

H.R.    1760J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  atinate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assmibled.  That  (a) 
section  48  of  the  Internal  Jlevenue  Code  of 
1954  (relaUng  to  deflnltloii;  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  redesignating;  subsection  (h) 
as  subsection  (k),  and  bil  Inserting  before 
«uch  subsection  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 1 1 

"(h)  SirapcNEiON  OP  Investment  Crbiit. — 
I^jr  purposes  ot  this  subpart— 

"(1)  General  rule. — Section  38  property 
which  Is  suspension  p€rl<^  property  shall 
not  be  treated  as  new  at  used  section  38 
property.  I 

"(2)  Suspension  pkriop  propertt  de- 
""">•— Escept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection  and  subsection  H) ,  the  term  'sus- 
pension period  property'  teeans  section  38 
property—  y 

"(A)  the  physical  conptructlon,  recon- 
•«T»t*on  or  erection  of  wlil<ai  begins  either 


during  the  suspension  period  or  pursuant  to 
an  order  placed  during  such  period,  or    '^ 

"(B)  which  is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer 
either  during  the  suspension  period  or  pur- 
suant to  an  order  placed  during  such  period. 

"(3)  BINDING  CONTRACTS. — To  the  extent 
that  any  property  Is  constructed,  recon- 
structed, erected,  or  acquired  pursuant  to  a 
contract  which  was,  on  September  8,  1966. 
and  at  all  times  thereafter,  binding  on  the 
taxpayer,  such  property  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  suspension  period  property. 

"(4)  Equipped  BurLomc  rule. — If — 

"(A)  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  the  taxpayer 
In  existence  on  September  8.  1968  (which 
plan  was  not  substantially  modified  at  any 
time  after  such  date  and  before  the  taxpayer 
placed  the  equipped  tmildlng  In  service),  the 
taxpayer  has  constructed,  reconstructed, 
erected,  or  acquired  a  building  and  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  necessary  to  the 
planned  xise  of  the  building  by  the  taxpayer, 
and 

"(B)  more  than  60  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  the  property  of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  de- 
preciation making  up  such  building  as  so 
equipped  Is  attributable  to  either  property 
the  construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection 
of  which  was  begun  by  the  taxpayer  before 
September  9,  1966,  or  property  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  by  the  taxpayer  occurred  be- 
fore such  date, 

then  all  section  38  property  comprising  such 
building  as  so  equipped  (and  any  incidental 
section  38  property  adjacent  to  such  build- 
ing which  Is  necessary  to  the  planned  use  of 
the  building)  shall  be  treated  as  section  38 
property  which  Is  not  suspension  period 
property.  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B) 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  rules  of  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (6)  (A)  shall  be  applied. 

"(5)  Machinery  or  equipment  cobcple- 
tion  rules. 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — In  the  case  of  any  piece 
of  machinery  or  equipment  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  adjusted  basis  of  which  Is  at- 
tributable to  parts  and  components  which 
were  on  hand  on  September  8,  1966,  or  were 
acquired  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract 
which  was  In  effect  on  such  date,  the  parts 
and  components  necessary  for  the  comple- 
tion of  such  piece  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment as  a  functioning  unit  shall  be  treated 
as  property  which  is  not  suspension  period 
property. 

"(B)  Certain  taxpaters  wro  assemble  or 

PRODUCE  their  own  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP- 
MENT.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  reg- 
ularly assembles  or  otherwise  produces 
pieces  of  machinery  or  equipment  for  his 
own  use,  any  piece  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment which  he  assembles  or  otherwise  pro- 
duces for  his  own  use  out  of  parts  and  com- 
ponents more  than  60  percent  of  which  (de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  cost)  he  had  on 
hand  on  September  8.  1966.  or  acquired  pur- 
suant to  a  binding  contract  which  was  in 
effect  on  such  date  shall  be  treated  as  prop- 
erty which  is  not  suspension  period  property. 

"(6)  Certain  iinancing  transactions. — 
Where,  pursuant  to  a  financing  transaction, 
a  person  who  Is  a  party  to  a  binding  con- 
tract described  In  paragraph  (3)  transfers 
rights  m  such  contract  (or  In  the  pr<^)erty 
to  which  such  contract  relates)  to  another 
person  but  a  party  to  such  contract  retains 
the  right  to  use  the  property  under  a  long- 
term  lease  with  such  other  person,  then  to 
the  extent  of  the  transferred  rights  such 
oher  person  shall,  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(3) ,  succeed  to  the  position  of  the  transferor 
with  respect  to  such  binding  contract  and 
such  property. 

"(7)  Certain  lease  obligations. — ^Where, 
pursuant  to  a  binding  lease  or  contract  to 
{lease  in  effect  on  September  8,  1966.  a 
lessor  or  lessee  is  obligated  to  construct, 
reconstruct,  erect,  or  acqtilre  property  sped- 
fled  In  such  lease  or  contract,  any  property  so 


constructed,  reconstructe<i,  erected,  *or  ac- 
quired by  the  lessor  or  lessee  which  is  section 
38  property  shall  be  treated  as  property  which 
is  not  suspension  period  property.  In  the 
case  of  any  project  which  includes  property 
other  than  the  property  to  be  leased  to  such 
lessee,  the  preceding  sentence  sh^  be  ap- 
plied. In  the  case  of  the  lessor,  to  such  other 
property  ohly  if  the  binding  leases  and  con- 
tracts wltq  all  lessees  In  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1966,  cover  real  property  constituting 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  project  (deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  rental  value).  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  .In  the  case  of 
any  project  where  one  or  more  vendor- 
vendee  relationships  exist,  such  vendors  and 
vendees  shall  be  treated  as  lessors  and 
lessees. 

"  ( 8 )   Certain  tranters  to  be  disregarded  . — 
"(A)   If  property  or  rights  under  a  con- 
tract are  transferred  in — 

"(1)  a  transfer  by  reason  of  death,  or 
"(11)  a  transaction  as  a  result  of  which 
the  basis  of  the  property  In  the  hands  of 
the  transferee  Is  determined  by  reference 
to  Its  basis  in  the  hands  of  the  transferor 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  section  332, 
361,  361,  371(a),  374(a).  721,  or  731, 

and  such  property  (or  the  property  acquired 
under  such  contract)  woiUd  not  be  treated 
as  suspension  period  property  In  the  hands 
of  the  decedent  or  the  transferor,  such  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  treated  as  suspension  peri- 
od property  In  the  hands  of  the  transferee. 

"(B)   If— 

"(1)  property  or  rights  under  a  contract 
are  acquired  In  a  transaction  to  which  sec- 
tion 334(b)(2)   applies, 

"(11)  the  stock  of  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion was  acquired  before  September  9,  1966, 
or  pursuant  to  a  binding  contract  in  effect 
September  8. 1966,  and 

"(lU)  such  property  (or  the  property  ac- 
quired under  such  contract)  would  not  be 
treated  as  suspension  period  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  disturbing  corporation, 
such  property  shall  not  be  treated  as  sus- 
pension period  property  In  the  hands  of  the 
distributee. 

"(1)  Exemption  From  Suspension  or 
$16,000  OF  Investment. — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  property 
acquired  by  the  taxpayer  by  purchase  for  use 
In  his  trade  or  business  which  woxild  (but  for 
this  subsection)  be  suspension  period  prop- 
erty, the  taxpayer  may  select  items  to  which 
this  subsection  appUes,  to  the  extent  of  an 
aggregate  coet,  for  the  suspension  period,  of 
$15,000.  Any  Item  so  selected  shall  be 
treated  as  property  which  is  not  suspension 
period  property  for  purposes  of  this  subpart 
(other  than  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (4) , 
(6),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  of  subsection  (h)). 

"(2)  Applicable  rules. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  provided  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  applied  for  piirposes  of  this  subsection. 
Subsection  (d)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  Item  to  which  this  subsection  appUes. 

"(J)  Suspension  Period. — ^Por  purposes  of 
this  subpart,  the  term  'suspension  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  September  9, 
1966,  aad  ending  on  December  31.  1967." 

(b)  Section  48(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  certain  leased  property)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  suspension  period 
property  which  is  leased  and  is  property  of  a 
kind  which  the  lessor  ordinarily  leases  to  one 
lessee  for  a  substantial  i>ortlon  of  the  useful 
life  of  the  property,  the  lessor  of  the  property 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  elected  to  treat  the 
first  such  lessee  as  having  acquired  such 
property  for  purposes  of  applying  the  last 
sentence  of  section  46(a)  (2) ." 

Sec.  2.  Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  depreciation)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as 
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subsection   (j)   and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section  (b)    the  following  new  subsection: 
"(1)  Lii«TATiON  IN  Cass  or  Propkbtt  Con- 

BTKITCRD    OS   AcqxnXKD   DUSINO   THX   STJSPZN- 
SIGN  PKUOD. 

"(1)  In  ok«ral. — ^Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate,  para- 
graphs (2).  (3),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  real  property 
which  Is  not  section  38  property  (as  defined 
in  section  48(a))  U— 

"(A)  the  physical  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  erection  of  such  property  by  any  per- 
son begins  during  the  STiq>enslon  period,  or 

"(B)  an  order  for  such  construction,  re- 
construction, or  erection  Is  placed  by  any 
person  during  the  suspension  period. 
Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  rules  «im<i».r  to  the  rules  pro- 
vided by  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  (6),  (7),  and 
(8)  of  section  48(h)  ahaU  be  applied  for 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(2)  Suspension  period. — Per  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'siupenslon  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  September  9, 
1906.  and  ending  on  December  31,  1967." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  46(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  determina- 
tion of  amount  of  credit)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Limitation  based  on  amoxtnt  or 
TAE. — Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  as  does  not  exceed  $26,000, 
plus 

"(B)  for  taxable  years  ending  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  the  suspension  period  (as 
defined  In  section  48(J)).  26  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  liability  for  tax  for  the  taxable 
year  as  exceeds  (26.000.  or 

"(C)  for  taxable  years  ending  after  the  last 
day  of  such  suspension  period,  60  percent  of 
so  much  of  the  Uablllty  for  tax  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  exceeds  926,000. 
In  applying  subparagraph  (C)  to  a  taxable 
year  beginning  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
such  suspension  period  and  ending  after 
the  last  day  of  such  suspension  period,  the 
percent  referred  to  In  such  subparagraph 
shall  be  the  sum  of  25  percent  plus  the  per- 
cent which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  20  per- 
cent as  the  number  of  days  In  such  year  after 
the  last  day  of  the  suspension  period  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  days  In  such  year, 
•nie  amount  otherwise  determined  under  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
aero)  by  the  credit  which  would  have  been 
allowable  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  susi>enslon  period 
property  but  for  the  application  of  section 
M(h)(l)." 

(b)  Section  46(b)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  allowance  of  carryback  and  carry- 
over of  unused  credits)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  an  Investment  credit  carryover  to 
each  of  the  7  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence 
"8  taxable  years"  and  "other  7  taxable  years" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10  taxable 
years"  and  "other  9  taxable  years",  reepec- 
ttvely. 

Sac.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
September  8.  1966.  except  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  3(b)  shall  apply  only 
If  the  fifth  taxable  year  following  the  unused 
credit  year  ends  after  December  31,  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
committee  amendments? 


AMMtmatn 

Mr.  MTTJa.    Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 

two  committee  amendments,  one  of  which 

I  wiU  offer  myself  and  then  I  will  ask 


the  Chair  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  BtrnksJ   to  offer 
the  other.    We  work  that  way  all  the 
time. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  10,  after  line  6,  Insert: 
"(9)  Certain  tangible  property  constructed 
during   8us|>enslon   period   and   leased   new 
thereafter. — Tangible  personal  property  con- 
structed or  reconstructed  by  a  person  shall 
not  be  suspension  period  property  If — 

"(A)  such  person  leases  such  property 
after  the  close  of  the  suspension  period  and 
the  original  tise  of  such  property  commences 
after  the  close  of  such  period, 

"(B)  such  construction  or  reconstruction, 
and  such  lease  transaction,  was  not  pursuant 
to  an  order  placed  during  the  suspension 
period,  and 

"(C)  an  election  Is  made  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  with  respect  to  such  proj>erty  which 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  such  subsec- 
tion." 

Mr.  MILLS  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  we  dispense 
with  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  I  offer  is 
merely  to  correct  an  oversight  with  re- 
spect to  a  narrow  point  in  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee. 

Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  clear  that  a  producer  of 
property  could  produce  that  property  and 
hold  it  as  inventory  for  sale  to  others  or 
sell  it  to  a  wholesaler  who  would  hold 
it  for  sale  to  others  during  the  suspen- 
sion period  so  long  as  no  order  was  placed 
by  the  user  for  the  property  during  the 
suspension  period  without  the  property 
being  classified  as  suspension  period 
property. 

The  amendment  takes  care  of  a  simi- 
lar problem  where  a  producer  manufac- 
tures property  for  lease  to  others  rather 
than  for  sale.  The  amendment  made  by 
the  committee  provides  that  where  a  pro- 
ducer produces  property  for  lease  during 
the  suspension  period,  and  holds  It  for 
lease  after  that  date  but  has  no  lease 
contract  during  the  su^?ension  period 
with  respect  to  the  property,  the  prop- 
erty will  not  be  suspension  period  prop- 
erty if  the  lessor  permits  the  lessee  to 
have  the  investment  credit  with  respect 
to  the  property. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  Iqr  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    orrXXEO    BT    MB. 
WISCONSIN 


BTBNE8    or 


Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  ap- 
proved by  the  committee. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  10.  after  line  6.  Insert: 

"(10)    WaTEX    and    An   POLLTmON    CONTEOL 

Facilitixs. — 

"(A)  In  GENxaAL. — Any  water  pollution 
control  faculty  or  air  pcdlutlon  control  fa- 
cility shall  be  treated  as  property  which  Is 
not  suspension  period  property. 

"(B)  Watbb  poLLtmoN  coNTBOL  rsciL- 
>rr. — ^PQr  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 


term  'water  poUutlon  control  facility'  meana 
any  section  38  property  which — 

"(1)  Is  used  primarily  to  control  water 
pollution  by  removing,  altering,  or  disposing 
of  wastes.  Including  the  necessary  Intercept- 
ing sewers.  outfaU  sewers,  pumping,  power, 
and  other  equipment,  and  their  appurte- 
nances; and 

"(11)  Is  certified  by  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  (as  defined  In  section 
13(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pc^utlon  Con- 
trol Act)  as  being  In  conformity  with  the 
State  program  or  requirements  for  control 
of  water  pollution  and  In  compliance  with 
the  applicable  regulations  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  general  policies  of  the  United 
States  for  cooperation  with  the  States  In  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  water  poUutlon 
under  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act. 

"(C)    AlX    POlXtmON    CONTROL    rACIUTT.— 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  the  term 
'air  pollution  control  facility*  means  any 
section  38  property  which — 

"(1)  Is  used  primarily  to  control  atmos- 
pheric pollution  or  contamination  by  remov- 
ing, altering,  or  disposing  of  atmospheric 
{wUutants  or  contaminants;  and 

"(U)  Is  certified  by  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  (as  defined  In  section  302 (bi 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  as  being  In  conformity 
with  the  State  program  or  requirements  for 
control  of  air  (Msllutlon  and  In  compliance 
with  the  applicable  regulations  of  Federal 
agencies  and  the  general  policies  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  with  States 
In  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(D)  Standards  roB  rACiLiTT. — Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  ta- 
clllty  only  If  the  taxpayer  constructs,  recon- 
structs, erects,  or  acquires  such  facility  in 
furtherence  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  stand- 
ards for  the  control  of  water  pollution  or 
atmospheric  pollution  or  contaminants." 

Mr.  MTTiT»*=>  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  that  the  Chair  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
to  explain  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectimi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  amendment  that  I 
referred  to  in  the  remarks  which  I  made 
earlier  on  this  bill.  It  would  provide 
that  the  investment  credit  be  continued 
and  be  available  even  during  the  period 
of  suspension  for  those  facilities  and 
those  installations  having  to  do  with  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  streams  and 
the  quality  of  our  atmosphere  that  are 
in  furtherance  of  antipollution  of  water 
and  air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  aU  recognize  the 
effort  that  must  be  made  to  clean  up  our 
streams  and  clean  up  our  atmosphere. 
That  is  evidenced  by  legislation,  for 
instance,  that  will  be  considered  shortly 
by  the  House,  extending  grants-in-aid 
and  expenditures  of  some  $2.5  billion  for 
this  purpose,  most  of  It  directed  toward 
local  governmental  waste  treatment 
facilities  and  municipal  treatment 
facllitlee. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  effort  in  this  direction  must  also 
be  stimulated  on  the  part  of  private  in- 
dustry.   My  amendment  will  continue  to 


provide  some  little  enooiitagement  in  that 

area  and  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  I  pointed  out  in  my 
remarks  that  I  believe  we  should  go 
further  than  the  incentive  that  is  pro- 
vided through  this  7  percent.  But  at 
least  we  should  not  look  backward  in  this 
area  by  suspending  it  dyeing  this  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  tUmoimced  that 
this  would  be  offered  as  ja  motion  to  re- 
commit. However,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills], 
the  chEdrman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  graciously  advised  me  that 
he  thought  his  committee  could  accept 
the  amendment.  The  committee  did 
meet  and  did  vote  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  it  is  pinesented  in  this 
manner  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  ChUrman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  [ 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisco^in.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Miss6lui. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chjairman,  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  being  Btrongly  behind 
this  amendment  and  I  concur  in  the 
statements  which  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  has  made.  I, 
too.  think  that  we  shoulq  go  much  fur- 
ther than  we  have  through  not  taxing 
money  that  is  spent  for  these  desirable 
aims  in  our  society.  I  say  this  because 
sometimes  people  get  the  idea  that  be- 
cause you  do  not  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  money  directly,  there- 
fore you  are  not  in  f  avoi  of  clean  water 
and  clear  air.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  hais  always  been 
the  preferable  way  to  go,  and  the  chief 
way  to  go;  that  is,  that  you  do  not  tax 
money  In  the  society  that  is  being  ex- 
pended toward  the  achievement  of  these 
goals  which  we  are  seeking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  theory  be- 
hind the  education  tax  jeredit,  the  hu- 
man investment  tax  cr^t  and  is  the 
theory  behind  the  tax  cr^t  for  parents 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  for  their 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  classic  tax  the- 
ory. I  am  just  sorry  ijhat  we  cannot 
today  extend  this  principle  further. 
Certainly  this  portion  o|  the  bill  would 
have  gone  backward  if  we  took  away 
what  little  incentive  there  might  exist  in 
the  tax  laws  with  reference  to  expendi- 
tures for  equipment  to  treat  air  and  water 
to  keep  it  clean.  This  wiendment  is  a 
good  one. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  j  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mf,  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Byrnes  amendment 
to  exempt  from  suspension  any  water 
poUutlon  control  facing  and  any  air 
pollution  control  facility. 

Later  this  afternoon  we  will  vote  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  to  combat  pollution. 
It  would  be  nonsensical  for  us  in  this  bill 
to  penalize  those  industries  which  are 
presently  attempting  to  alleviate  the 
problem  and  it  would  discourage  com- 
pletely other  Industries  from  Installing 
such  equipment. 


One  of  the  top-prlorltj 


lems  today  is  that  of  poButlon.    We  will 


domestic  prob- 


take  a  large  step  toward  a  solution  today 
by  voting  for  the  Byrnes  amendment 
and,  later,  for  passage  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  before 
us  now  and  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  it  their  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee supports  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes].  We  all  know 
of  the  severity  of  the  water  pollution  and 
air  pollution  situation  at  the  present 
time.  We  agree  that  nothing  should  be 
done  in  this  bill  to  discourage  existing 
incentives  to-kivest  in  property  of  this 
type.  For  that  reason,  the  committee  is 
in  accord  with  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

This  amendment  provides  that  water 
pollution  control  facilities  and  air  pollu- 
tion control  faciUties  are  to  be  treated  as 
property  which  is  not  suspension  period 
property  if  they  are  used  primarily  to 
control  either  water  pollution  or  atmos- 
pheric pollution  or  contamination  by  re- 
moving, altering,  or  disposing  of  the  pol- 
lutants. In  the  case  of  either  water  or 
air  pollution  facilities,  they  must  be  cer- 
tified by  the  State  water  or  air  pollution 
control  agency,  as  defined  in  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  or  Clean  Air  Act. 
They  must  be  in  conformity  with  the 
State  program  or  requirements  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution  and  in 
compliance  with  the  applicable  regula- 
tions of  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition,  for  a  facility  to  be  treated 
as  eligible  for  the  investment  credit  even 
though  ordered  or  constructed  during 
the  suspension  i>erIod,  it  must  be  so  con- 
structed or  acquired  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
standard  either  currently  applicable  or 
applicable  in  the  future  requiring  facil- 
ities of  this  t3rpe.  It  must  be  in  further- 
ance of  meeting  such  standards. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
dustry's role  in  pollution  abatement  is 
receiving  intense  scrutiny  at  the  present 
time.  This  Is  reflected  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  legislative  proposals  that  have 
been  introduced.  They  range  from  in- 
creasing the  very  tax  credit,  which  we 
are  now  proposing  to  suspend,  to  accel- 
erated amonization,  and  to  providing 
direct  grant  and  loan  assistance  to  in- 
dustry. No  one  will  quarrel  with  the 
purpose  of  these  bills.  Assuredly,  indus- 
try as  well  as  municipaUties  must  take 
all  required  measures  to  protect  the 
quality  of  our  waters. 

We  in  the  Public  Works  Committee 
have  given  considerable  recognition  to 
Industry's  needs  in  this  respect.  HM. 
16076,  the  committee's  bill  which  will 
call  for  your  consideration  later  today, 
proposes  a  new  approach  to  the  problem. 
Authority  Is  proposed  for  grtints  to  as- 
sist in  research  and  demonstration 
projects  for  prevention  of  pollution  of 
waters  by  industry.  We  feel  that  this 
approach  will  afford  industry  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  directly  in  lending 
its  broad  knowledge  and  expertise  to  ar- 
riving at  practicable  and  economically 
feasible  solutions. 

Additionally,  the  committee  directs 
the  conduct  of  a  full  and  complete  in- 


vestigation and  study  of  methods  for 
providing  incentives  designed  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities by  Industry.  Without  question, 
we  would  be  better  able  to  legislate  in 
tills  field  when  we  have  the  answers  such 
a  study  will  produce. 

We  have  adequate  indications  that  the 
continuation  of  the  tax  credit  for  pol- 
lution abatement  facilities  is  warranted 
at  the  present  time.  However,  let  us  not 
forget  these  points: 

First.  The  tax  credit  is  of  immediate 
benefit  to  new  plants.  Generally,  I  am 
most  happy  to  be  able  to  say.  waste 
treatment  is  being  Incorporated  into 
these  plants  at  the  design  stage.  Indus- 
try is  beginning  to  accept  this  as  a  part 
of  doing  business.  Determining  that 
portion  of  the  investment  cost  attribut- 
able to  waste  treatment,  while  not  im- 
possible, could  very  well  pose  difficulties. 

Second.  Older  plants,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  business  on  a  marginal  bsisis, 
would  hardly  find  this  tax  credit  of  any 
marked  assistance.  The  amount  of  in- 
vestment required  may  be  almost  the  de- 
ciding factor  tn  forcing  them  to  a 
decision  to  continue  or  to  cease  their  op- 
erations. It  is  doubtful  that  the  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  Is  a  sufBclent  incentive  to 
weigh  their  decision,  in  view  of  the  other 
factors  in  today's  highly  competitive 
economy. 

There  is  one  situation  where  I  feel  the 
continuation  of  the  tax  credit  is  desirable 
and  highly  justified.  Responsible  State 
agencies  are  developing  comprehensive 
State  water  pollution  control  plans.  In- 
dustry, as  well  as  municipaUties,  must 
conform  to  these  plans.  In  many  cases, 
these  comprehensive  plans  require  a 
higher  degree  of  waste  control  in  line 
with  the  higher  water  quality  standards 
being  developed  imder  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965. 

Higher  degrees  of  waste  control,  under 
our  present  technology,  means  in  most 
cases  additional  construction  involving 
considerable  capital  investment.  This 
particular  capital  investment  is  not  di- 
rected to  profitmaking,  but  to  the  public 
benefit  In  enhancing  water  quality.  Ad- 
ditionally, some  plants  are  already  under 
directive,  whether  by  local  authority,  the 
State,  or  the  Federal  Government,  to  in- 
stall remedial  treatment  measures. 
These  directives  are  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  these  plants  Into  compliance 
with  the  State  comprehensive  plan  by 
abating  a  particularly  identified  poUutlon 
situation. 

By  continuing  the  tax  credit  for  such 
plants,  we  wiU  be  augmenting  the  pubUc 
benefit  in  two  very  important  areas.  We 
would  aid  in  protecting  the  quaUty  of  our 
water  supplies.  Also,  we  would  assure 
the  economic  benefits  of  Jobs  and  em- 
ployment in  the  affected  area  if.  other- 
wise, the  plant  might  be  forced  to  shut 
down. 

Certainly,  we  must  have  pollution  con- 
trol. Certainly,  and  equaUy  so.  we  must 
have  industry  with  its  widespread  eco- 
nomic benefits.  Our  committee  does  not 
view  these  as  incompatible,  just  as  today 
I  do  not  view  the  tax  credit  suspension 
as  entirely  incompatible  with  our  efforts 
to  encourage  and  support  Industry  in  its 
pollution  contnd  problems. 
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I  would  hope,  however,  that  the  tax 
credit  might  remain  avsdlable  for  those 
plants  which,  as  I  explained,  have  no  al- 
ternative as  a  result  of  increased  pres- 
sure for  conformity  with  higher  water 
quality  standards  and  State  comprehen- 
sive water  pollution  control  plans.  The 
needs,  in  their  case,  for  pollution  control 
have  been  fully  identified.  We  In  the 
committee  vrlll  continue  to  give  every 
consideration  to  Justifiably  indicated 
measures  for  assistance  to  all  of  industry 
in  the  problems  that  now  confront  it  in 
complying  with  water  quality  require- 
ments. 

At  this  time.  I  extend  my  heartiest  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
the  sympathy  and  consideration  he  has 
given  to  this  issue.  He  is  without  peer  in 
guiding  this  Chamber  through  the  intri- 
cately complex  maze  of  fiscal  matters.  I 
recognize  fully  that  he  has  been  besieged 
by  other  worthy  pleas  for  exemption, 
most  of  which  are  merited  in  some  de- 
gree. The  exemption  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  is  of  truly  national  benefit, 
affecting  as  it  does  our  stniggle  to  clean 
up  all  of  our  water  supplies.  This  na- 
tional concern  for  clean  water  is  ably 
championed  here  today  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  the  great  Cwnmit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  seen  fit  to  of- 
fer as  a  committee  amendment  a  change 
suggested  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  Congress- 
man Weston  E.  Vivian,  and  myself  in 
connection  with  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  business  investment  credit. 

The  change  means  continuing  prog- 
ress in  our  fight  on  two  of  the  most  press- 
ing and  daiigerous  abuses  of  our  natural 
resources,  our  effort  to  abate  p<>llutlon 
of  our  air  and  waters. 

The  continuance  of  the  availability  of 
the  7-percent  business  investment  credit 
for  construction  of  facilities  to  abate 
pollution  of  our  air  and  waters  Is  indeed 
a  constructive  step  forward. 

My  information  is  that  the  cost  of  it 
to  the  taxpayer  is  going  to  be  slight,  $10 
million  a  year.  The  results,  however,  of 
this  action  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 
The  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent is  beset  by  a  continuing  problem 
with  pollution  of  our  air  and  waters.  A 
recent  hearing  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  commence  an 
abatement  proceedings  on  the  Michigan 
waters  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Detroit  River, 
and  its  Michigan  tributaries  revealed 
that  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  con- 
tributed to  the  Detroit  River  alone  better 
than  1^  billion  gallons  of  Industrial 
wastes  per  day.  These  wastes  include 
phenols,  wastes  of  petrochemical  and 
chemical  plants,  wastes  from  oil  refin- 
eries cmd  steel  mills,  wastes  from  many 
complex  autcunotive  manufacturing 
processes  and  automotive  manufacturing 
plants,  wastes  from  rubber  and  plastic 
plants,  wastes  from  paper  and  pai>er 
j>rocesslng  plants,  and  of  course,  one- 
half  billion  gallons  of  mvmlcipal  sewage. 
A  more  recent  Federsd  water  pollution 
abatement  action  around  the  rim  of 
Lake  Erie  from  the  MVchtgan-Ohlo  line 
through  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 


York  indicates  a  situation  fully  as  bad  or 
worse. 

This  amendment  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  in  encouraging  the  desperately 
needed  cleanup  of  these  waters. 

No  portion  of  our  Nation  avoids  the 
problems  of  polluted  water.  Industries 
contribute  billions  of  gallons  each  day  to 
the  contamination  that  fiows  through 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  our  Nation. 

Major  Federal  water  pollution  abate- 
ment actions  have  been  commenced  in 
almost  every  major  river  basin  in  the 
Nation  and  more  are  going  to  be  neces- 
sary. Everywhere  in  this  Nation,  this 
amendment  is  needed  to  stimulate  clean- 
up of  industrial  pollution. 

Today  this  body  will  be  considering 
legislation  to  spend  almost  $1  billion  a 
year  In  grants  to  States  and  munici- 
palities for  construction  of  sewage  abate- 
ment works.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
in  that  legislation  to  serve  as  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus  for  industry  to  clean  up 
Its  wastes,  and  it  appears  that  failure  to 
provide  the  relief  set  out  in  this  Commit- 
tee amendment  would  be  to  encourage 
municipalities  to  abate  pollution  while 
industry  is  encouraged  to  do  nothing. 

The  same  situation  applies  with  regard 
to  air  pollution. 

The  great  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  just  this  day 
reported  out  major  legislation  continuing 
the  Federal  air  pollution  control  grants 
to  States  and  mimiclpalltles  for  air  pol- 
lution abatement  programs.  In  that  leg- 
islation, however,  there  is  no  economic 
stimulus  for  industry  to  abate  its  pollu- 
tion of  our  air.  I  must  regretfully  note 
that  in  the  handling  of  the  air  pollution 
problem  we  are  substantially  behind  our 
efforts  on  water  pollution. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
its  endorsement  of  this  proposal  and  I 
hope  the  membership  of  this  body  will 
adopt  this  amendment  speedily. 
anmuL  liavk  to  sxtkns 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chtdrman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.^  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises.  , 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
C(»nmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl.  17607)  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of 
certain  real  property,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolutlwi  1038,  he  reported  the  bill  back 


to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEABUEK.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a  separate  vote 
may  be  demanded  on  any  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  Byrnes 
aiaendment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague  in  that  request. 

The  SPELAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  upon  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  requested. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  10,  after  line  6,  Insert: 
"(lO)  Watsr  and  Aib  Pollution  Conthoi, 
FACiLnizs. — 

"(A)  In  genxral. — Any  water  pollution 
control  lacUlty  or  air  pollution  control  fa- 
cility 8haU  be  treated  as  property  which  U 
not  susjjenfilon  period  property. 

"(B)  Water  poLLtrrioN  control  facil- 
rrr. — For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  'water  pollution  control  facility'  means 
any  section  38  property  which — 

"(1)  is  used  prlmarUy  to  control  water 
pollution  by  removing,  altering,  or  disposing 
of  wastes.  Including  the  necessary  Intercept- 
ing sewers,  outfall  sewers,  pumping,  p>ower, 
and  other  equipment,  and  their  appurte- 
nances; and 

"(U)  Is  certified  by  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  (as  defined  in  section 
13(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act)  as  being  In  conformity  with  the 
State  program  or  requirements  for  control 
of  water  pollution  and  In  compliance  with 
the  applicable  regulations  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  general  policies  of  the  United 
States  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  water  pol- 
lution under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

"(C)    Ant     POLLUTION     CONTROL     FACnJTT.— 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  the  term 
'air  pollution  control  faculty'  means  any 
section  38  property  which — 

"(I)  is  used  prlmarUy  to  control  atnnos- 
pherlo  pollution  or  contamination  by  remov- 
ing,  altering,  or  disposing  of  atmospheric 
pollutants  or  contaminants;  and 

"(U)  is  certified  by  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  (as  defined  In  section  302(b) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  as  being  in  confornuty 
with  the  State  program  or  requirements  for 
control  of  air  pollution  and  In  compliance 
with  the  applicable  regulations  of  Federal 
agencies  and  the  general  policies  of  the 
United  States  for  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution imder  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

"(D)  Standards  roa  faciuty. — Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
facility  only  If  the  taxpayer  constructs,  re- 
constructs, erects,  or  acquires  such  facility 
In  furtherance  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
standards  for  the  control  of  water  pollution 
or  atmospheric  pollution  or  contaminants' 

Mr.  MHiLP  (during  the  reading  of  the 
amendment) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  M 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  i 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  najra  were  ordered. 


taqen 


The  question  was 
were — yeas  330,  nays  2, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3^] 
YEAS— 33  > 


Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Bends  tra 
Barmg 
Barrett 
Bates 
BatUn 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
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and  there 
iiot  voting  100, 


Boland 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 
Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CfchUl 

Callan 

Cameron 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

CbeU 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
OonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Corner 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Oooley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Idwards,  Ala. 

BIsworth 

Brlenbom 

Everett 

Evln8,Tenn. 

FiLliaa 

l^brteln 

Famcley 

Famum 

Twxn 

Fttghan 
FIndley 
Rood 


Flynt 
Pogarty 
Foley 

Ford,  Oer&ld 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frelinghuyseta 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenr 
Puqua 
OaUagher 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
GlUlgan 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Grabowskl 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Oumey 
Hagen,  Calif 
Haley 
Hall 
HaUeck 
Hal  pern 
Hanley 
Hansen,  Idall(  i 
Hansen,  Iowa 
Hansen,  Was^. 
Hardy 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Mlcl^.i 
Hathaway 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HiUl 

Hun  gate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Ca^. 
Johnson,  Pa 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmelei 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

EUng.  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
Kupferman 
Laird 
Langen 
LatU 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McCulIoch 
McDoweU 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McOrath 
McMillan 
Macdon&Id 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 


Mahon 

HallUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsuimga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Michel 

MUls 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Mosher 

M\ilter 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

CHara,  ni. 

C'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pofl 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulUen 

Randall 

Redlln 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifcl 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scblsler 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Sikee 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Stanton 


Steed 

UdaU 

White,  Tex. 

Stratton 

UUman 

Whltener 

Stubblefleld 

Van  Deerlln 

WldnaU 

Sullivan 

Vanlk 

Sweeney 

Vlgorlto 

WUils 

Taylor 

Vivian 

Wolff 

Teague,  Calif. 

Waggoimer 

Wyatt 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waldie 

Wydler 

Tenzer 

Walker,  Miss. 

Yates 

Thompson,  N.J.  Watklns 

Toung 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Watson 

Tounger 

Todd 

Watts 

Zablockl 

Trimble 

Whalley 

Tuck 

White,  Idaho 
NATS— a 

Jones,  Mo. 

Leggett 

NOT  VOTING— 100 

Abbttt 

E^rans,  Colo. 

Nix 

Abernethy 

Pino 

O'Brien 

Albert 

Fisher 

CKonskl 

Anderson, 

Gettys 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Tenn. 

Gray 

O'NeUl,  BCass. 

Andrews. 

Grlder 

Pirnle 

George  W. 

Gross 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Oubser 

Pool 

Glenn 

Hagan,  Oa. 

PoweU 

Aspinall 

HamUton 

PurceU 

BoUlng 

Hanna 

Race 

Bolton 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Reinecke 

Bow 

Hawkins 

Resnlck 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Roblson 

CabeU 

Hebert 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Callaway 

Helstoskl 

Roncallo 

Carter 

Johnson,  Okla 

Scheuer 

Casey 

Keogh 

Scott 

CeUer 

King.  N.T. 

Stephens 

Cohelan 

King,  Utah 

Talcott 

Conyers 

Landrum 

Thomas 

Corbett 

McClory 

Thompson,  Tex 

Corman 

McDade 

ToU 

Craley 

McVlcker 

Tunney 

Curtm 

Mackay 

Tupper 

Daddarlo 

Mackie 

Tuten 

Dague 

Martin,  Ala. 

Utt 

Davis,  Ga. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Denton 

Miller 

Weltner 

Derwlnskl 

Monagan 

Whitten 

Dickinson 

Morrison 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dyal 

Morse 

Wilson, 

Eklmondson 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Murray 

Wright 

Edwards,  La. 

Nedzl 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massach\isetts  with  Mr. 
Roblson. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  tJtt. 

lie.  Charles  H.  WlUon  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Mackie  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Bir.  Gray  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Tal- 
cott. 

Mr.  Miller  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Abernethy  vrtth  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Helstoskl. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Temue- 
see. 


Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Texas. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Whitten. 
Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Craley. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Grlder. 
Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Pace  with  B4r.  Weltner. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Casey. 
Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  PoweU. 
Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Tuten. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  atuiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Curtis  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  17607,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  isms.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221,  nays  118,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  92,  as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  324] 
TEAS— 221 


Adams 

Carey 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

Addabbo 

Clausen, 

Ford, 

Andrews, 

DonH. 

WUliam  D. 

N.  Dak. 

Clevenger 

Fraser 

Annunzio 

Conable 

Prellnghuysen 

Ashley 

Conyers 

Frledel 

Ayres 

Culver 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Cunningham 

Puqua 

Bates 

Daniels 

GaUagber 

Battm 

Dawson 

Garmatz 

Beckworth 

de  la  Gansa 

Ga  things 

Bennett 

Delaney 

Giaimo 

Berry 

Dent 

Gibbons 

Bln^am 

Dlggs 

Gilbert 

Blatnik 

DlngeU 

Gllllgan 

Boggs 

Donohue 

Gonzalez 

Boland 

Dow 

Grabowskl 

Brademas 

Downing 

Gray 

Bray 

Dulski 

Green,  Oreg. 

Brooks 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Everett 

Greigg 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Griffiths 

Burke 

Fallon 

Grover 

Biirton,  Calif. 

Farbsteln 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Famsley 

Hal  pern 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Famum 

Hanley 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

FasceU 

Hansen,  lows 

CabUl 

Felghan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Callan 

Flood 

Hardy 

Cameron 

Pogarty 

Hathaway 
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Hecbler 

Mills 

Herlong 

Mlnlah 

HlckB 

Mink 

Hollfleld 

MoeUer 

HolUnd 

Moorhewl 

Howard 

Morgan 

HuU 

Morris 

Hun  gate 

Multer 

Huot 

Murphy,  m. 

Icbord 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Irwin 

O'Hara,  lU. 

Jacobs 

CHara.  Mich. 

Jennlnga 

OlM>n.  Minn. 

Joelaon 

Ottlnger 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Patman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Patten 

Jones,  Mo. 

Pepper 

Karsten 

Perkins 

Kartb 

PhUbln 

Kastenmeler 

Pickle 

Kee 

Pike 

Keith 

Poff 

Kelly 

Pool 

King,  CaJlf . 

Price 

Klrwan 

Puclnnkl 

Qule 

Krebe 

RandaU 

Laird 

Redlln 

Langen 

Bees 

tong,  Md. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Love 

Relfel 

McCarthy 

Resntck 

McDoweU 

Reuss 

McFaU 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

McOrath 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

MacOregor 

Roberts 

Machen 

Rodlno 

Madden 

Rogers,  Colo. 

MUun 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Manh 

Ronan 

BAkt8tin*ga 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Matthews 

Roeenthal 

Mseds 

Roatenkowskl 

Mlllw 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

StOermaln 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

EttUpley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalbaum 

Steed 

Stubbleneld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

VlgMlto 

Vlvl&n 

Watts 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

WldnaU 

WIIIU 

Wolff 

Tates 

Young 

ZablocU 


Adair 

Anderson,  HI. 
Arenda 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Belcher 
BeU 
BetU 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
CheU 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawaon.Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cents 
Cooley 
Ct«mer 
Curtis 
DftTls.Wls. 
Devlns 
DQls 
Dora 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
.  Dwyer 
■dwards.  Ala. 
XUsworth 
Srlenbom 
Flndley 
Plynt 


NAYS— 118 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Ooodell 

Oumiy 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Haniha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McCuUoch 

McBwen 

McMillan 

MaUUard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Iilathias 

May 

Ifichel 

Mlnsh&ll 

Mlze 

Moore 

Morton 

Moeher 


Natchur 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passmbn 

Pelly 

Qulllen 

R«ld.  ni. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Rumaleld 

Saylor 

SchlsliT 

SchmMhauser 

Schne<!bell 

Shrive-.- 

Skublts 

Smith,  CUlf . 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Waggonner 

Waldls 

Walker,  Miss. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

WUllams 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Younger 


ANSWERED  "PRBSENT" — 1 
VanDsertln 


NOT  VOnNO— M 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andiews, 

George  W. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
AsplnsU 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 


Brown.  Calif. 

OabeU 

Callaway 

Carter 

Casey 

CeUer 

Cohelan 

Oorbeu 

Corman 

Craley 

Curtm 

Daddarlo 

Dssus 


Davis,  Oa. 

Denton 

Dsrwlnakl 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dyal 

Edmondaon 

■dwards.  cam. 

■dwards.  La. 

■vans,  Colo. 

Flno 

Fisher 

Q0ttf 


Orider 

Mackay 

Race 

Oroas 

MacUe 

Relnecke 

Oubser 

Martin.  AU. 

Roblaon 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Monagan 

RoncaUo 

Hanna 

Morrison 

Scott 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Morse 

Stephens 

Hawkins 

Moss 

Thomas 

Hays 

Murray 

Thompson,  Tex. 

H«bert 

Nedzl 

ToU 

Helstoskl 

Nix 

Tupper 

Johnson,  Okla. 

O'Brtoi 

Utt 

Keogh 

O'Konskl 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

King,  N.Y. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Weltner 

King,  Utah 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Whltten 

Landrum 

Plrnle 

WUson.  Bob 

McClory 

Poage 

Wilson, 

McOade 

PoweU 

Charles  H. 

li^Vlcker 

PurceU 

Wright 

So  the  bUl 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson   against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Mackay  against. 

Mr.  Mackie  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr.  Scott 
against. 

Mrs.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Oall- 
fwnla  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  George  W.  An- 
drews against. 

Mr.  RoblBon  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  McVlcker  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Murray  against. 

Mr.  Albert  for.  with  Mr.  Oettys  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  of  Geor- 
gia against. 

Mr.  Nedzl  for,  with  Mr.  McClory  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Gubeer  against. 

Mr.  Denton  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Abernetby  against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr.  Whlt- 
ten against. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl 
against. 

Mr.  Hamilton  for,  with  Mr.  Callaway 
against. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  McDade 
against. 

Mr.  Cohelan  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Bdr.  Hawkins  for,  ^^th  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Mr.  Dyal  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
against. 

Mr.  Nix  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr. 
King  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Relnecke  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Harvey  at  XXi- 
dlana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Curttn. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maauhu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  O'KonskL 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Pimie. 

Mr.  AbblU  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bon- 
callo. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Texas. 

BCr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Welt- 
ner. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Race. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Qrlder. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 


California  [Mr.  Chabus  H.  Wilson]. 
If  he  were  present  he  would  have  voted 
"nay."  I  voted  "aye."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  general  debate  on  the  bill  just  passed, 
and  also  with  respect  to  the  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  occurred. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  Members 
who  participated  in  the  debate  on  Ihe 
bill  just  passed  may  include  extraneous 
material  with  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  October  1,  1966,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill.  HH.  14699. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  16076)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in 
order  to  improve  and  make  more  effective 
certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK   THK   COMMITTEX   OP   THS   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HH.  16076.  with 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
NDc]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CramxrI  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlonan 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Public  Wortts,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Fallon]  such  time  as  he  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  Jl.  1«076,  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  of  1966,  which  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worics. 
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our  Nation's  pol- 


I  have  stated  befor;  and  I  reiterate 
tliat  statement  on  tiiii  floor  that  today 
one  of  the  greatest  domestic  problems 
facing  the  Nation  is  que  cleaning  up  as 
rapidly  as  possible  of 
luted  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 
President  Kermedy  stated  it  succinctly : 
The  pollution  of  our  witer  has  reached  the 
proi^rtions  of  a  nation^  disgrace.  It  en- 
dangers our  health.  It  limits  our  business 
opportunities.     It  destroit  recreation. 

Water  use  is  increaaihg  tremendously. 
Since  1900,  while  our  population  has 
tripled  and  continues  Jlio  increase,  fresh 
water  use  has  jumped -eightfold.  Agri- 
cultural, Industrial,  'and  recreational 
water  use  has  Increased  tremendously. 
By  1980,  water  needs  will  be  600  billion 
gallons  a  day — almost  i  twice  the  present 
usage  and  about  equal  to  the  total  sup- 
ply on  which  the  contiiiiued  growth  and 
continued  prosperity  of  this  Nation  de- 
pends. I 

While  water  use  on  ]a  large  scale  is  al- 
ready a  necessity,  greiter  reuse  is  inevi- 
table. More  than  100  million  Ameri- 
cans get  their  drinking  water  from 
rivers  carrying  sewagei  industrial  wastes, 
and  anything  else  thw  can  be  flushed 
dovm  a  sewer  or  thrown  from  a  bridge. 
At  the  same  time  that  knunicipalities  and 
industries  need  morel^lean  water,  they 
are  fouling  their  own  water  supplies  with 
their  own  wastes. 

Water  is  industry's  most  valuable  raw 
material  and  by  1980  it  will  require  twice 
as  much  as  today.  Water  recreation  has 
grown  enormously  during  recent  years 
as  the  leisure  time  abd  income  of  the 
American  people  has^  increased.  They 
need  this  recreation  outlet,  yet  each  year 
more  bathing  beache^  and  water  sports 
areas  are  closed  because  of  pollution. 
The  story  is  the  same  with  sports  fish- 
ing. Each  year  the  number  of  pollu- 
tion-caused fish  kills  grows  higher. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion:  This  Na- 
tion is  faced  with  a  ve^ry  critical  problem 
of  water  pollution,  "tlhe  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  b^en  aware  of  this 
problem  for  a  numbeit  of  years.  In  1956 
from  the  committee  tame  the  first  real 
strong  FedersJ  Watiar  Pollution  Act. 
That  act  sulasequentl^  has  been  imple- 
mented by  legislation  reported  by  the 
committee  in  1961  and  in  1965.  All  this 
legislation  is  now  on  the  statute  books 
of  our  Nation.  It  h^  proved  to  be  an 
effective  tool  in  the  fight  against  the 
blight  of  our  Nation'slwaters. 

HJl.  16076  is  one  i«rther  step  in  the 
effort  that  must  be  mtude  to  clean  up  our 
waters.  It  envisions  a  full-scale  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  partnership  to  bring 
about  the  completion  of  the  task  that 
is  before  us.  It  contains  increased  au- 
thorizations for  f imdi  to  provide  proper 
sewage-treatment  faioilities.  There  is 
additional  funding  for  reseeu-ch  in  all  the 
forms  that  are  needeid  to  help  solve  the 
many  problems  created  by  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers.  It 
would  make  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
cleanup  of  our  waters  on  a  basinwlde 
approach.  It  is  good  legislation.  It  is 
needed  legislation. 

We  have  hardly  been  able  to  hold  our 
own  against  the  rising  tide  of  pollution. 
Our  efforts  to  control  pollution  must  be 
Keared  to  more  speed  than  the  force 


which  produces  it — a  swiftly  growing 
population,  and  an  expsuiding  urban,  in- 
dustrial society. 

H.R.  16076  meshes  in  with  this  ap- 
proach and  it  is  a  bill  every  Member  of 
this  House  can  be  proud  to  support. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  took  a  great  step  forward 
when  we  enacted  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  wliich  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  water  quality  standards  on  all 
the  country's  interstate  rivers,  lakes,  and 
coastal  waters.  This  act  represents  the 
first  effort  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
to  attack  the  problem  of  water  pollution 
on  an  entire  river  basis.  It  recognized 
the  State's  primary  role  In  this  field,  by 
requiring  the  States  to  establish  adequate 
water  quality  criteria  applicable  to  inter- 
state waters  by  June  30,  1967.  The 
States  water  quality  criteria  plus  the 
plEin  for  enforcement  will,  when  ^proved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  the 
water  quality  standards  for  each  water- 
way. All  50  States  have  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  letters  of  intent 
to  establish  such  vital  standards  of  water 
quality. 

Public  opinion  has  clearly  helped  stem 
the  tide  against  pollution.  The  Nation 
has  been  shocked  into  an  awareness  of 
the  problem.  Dedicated  men  and  women 
in  every  State  are  determined  that  our 
great  rivers  and  lakes  will  be  cleansed 
and  no  longer  used  as  cheap  conveyors 
of  municipal  and  industrial  wastes. 
America  now  understands  that  our 
waterways  no  longer  have  the  capacity 
to  absorb  the  unwanted  pollutants. 

This  contagious  awareness  of  people 
everjrwhere  has  meant  action  and  the 
President  this  year  submitted  new  pro- 
posals designed  to  commit  on  a  larger 
scale  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate program  designed  "to  clean  and 
preserve  entire  river  basins  from  their 
sources  to  their  mouths."  The  adminis- 
tration sent  to  the  Congress  early  this 
year  a  proposal  which  would  attack  the 
problems  of  pollution  control  on  a  river 
basin  basis,  but  it  did  not  extend  and  im- 
prove the  present  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  In  the 
other  body,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiE]  introduced  S.  2947  which 
was  cosponsored  by  49  other  Senators. 
Under  the  Senator's  able  leadership.  S. 
2947  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  90 
to  0. 

The  bill  (H  JR.  16076)  before  you  today 
combines  the  best  features  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill  and  the  Senate  passed 
bill. 

It  was  reported  by  your  ccwnmlttee 
unanimously.  The  great  interest  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  the 
hard  work  and  untiring  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  both  parties, 
and  particularly  that  of  Congressman 
Robert  Jones,  of  Alabama,  have  been  of 
immeasurable  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  important  and  vital  bill 
which  we  have  reported.  A  little  later 
in  these  remarks  I  will  review  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  briefly  discuss  the 
principal  provisions. 


Undoubtedly,  the  most  critical  do- 
mestic problem  facing  this  country  to- 
day with  its  wondrous  resources  is  the 
problem  of  adequate  supplies  of  water 
that  is  capable  of  use  for  all  our  domestic 
needs.  It  Is  a  gigantic  problem,  because, 
until  only  recently,  we  have  neglected, 
and  even  refused,  to  meet  head  on  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  pollution  of 
our  waterways.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  the  need  to  accelerate  our  efforts 
and  shift  into  high  gear,  but  not  on  a 
crash  basis.  We  no  longer  can  afford 
the  luxuiT  of  allowing  our  wastes  to  flow 
untreated  into  our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
coastal  waters.  We  must  begin  now 
with  imagination  and  vigor  to  take  great 
strides  not  in  words,  but  in  deeds. 

While  water  resources  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  is  richly  endowed  with  fresh 
water.  But  in  this  day  and  age,  quantity 
carmot  be  considered  apart  from  qual- 
ity. We  not  only  need  large  amounts 
of  water  to  maintain  our  industrial-ur- 
ban-agricultural economy,  we  need  large 
quantities  of  usable  water. 

Fortimately,  a  grave  shortage  of  water 
in  this  country  is  not  Inevitable,  if  we 
take  appropriate  steps  to  forestall  it. 
There  are  three  known  means  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  usable  water. 

One  is  the  desalting  of  sea  water,  a 
development  already  in  the  large-scale 
pilot  stage  and  desttoed  for  volume  ap- 
plication in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Another  is  artiflcial  precipitation. 
Here  again  we  are  making  great  strides, 
but  more  research  is  needed  before  we 
can  claim  victory. 

The  third  and  most  promising  means 
of  tocreasing  our  supply  is  through  the 
reuse  and  recycling  of  existing  water  sup- 
plies. 

Through  effective  pollution  control, 
water  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
on  its  way  to  the  sea.  This  we  know.  It 
is.  to  an  extent,  happening  today.  It  Is 
the  course  that  we  must  pursue  in  the 
future  with  increasing  intensity — build- 
ing on  past  experience,  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  new  knowledge  as  it  develops. 
There  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  usable  water  that  can  be  created 
through  the  removal  of  wastes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  taking  advantage  of  the 
water-creating  potentials  of  pollution 
control  is  by  no  means  easy.  No  longer 
are  we  dealing  primarily  with  the  simpler 
forms  of  organic  wastes.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
wastes  produced  by  a  burgeoning  tech- 
nology. And  we  are  dealing  with  wastes 
produced  In  volumes  hardly  envisioned 
a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  increas- 
ingly critical  problems  which  must  be 
met  in  water  pollution  control  is  the  in- 
creased concentration  of  population  and 
industry  in  and  around  urban  centers. 
As  these  great  urban-industrial  com- 
plexes grow  and  merge,  water  irallution 
problems  also  grow  and  merge.  By  1980 
it  is  estimated  that  about  70  percent  of 
our  people  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
cities  and  their  suburbs.  Joining  in  this 
rush  into  the  urbem  area,  or  being  en- 
compeissed  by  its  growth,  will  be  a  large 
segment  of  industry.    Thus,  we  can  look 
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forward  to  the  development  of  larger 
metropolitan  complexes  than  we  have  to- 
day. Some  demographers  foresee  VEist 
supercitles  that  will  stretch  hundreds  of 
miles  along  our  coasts  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  to  linear  cities  that  will  line 
all  the  great  rivers  and  major  highways. 
The  water  pollution  problems  such 
metropolitan  complexes  will  cause  stag- 
gers the  imagination. 

The  tasks  of  collecting  and  treating 
the  wastes  from  today's  larger  cities  is 
already  taxing  our  engineering  and 
scientific  knowledge.  The  concentra- 
tions of  population  and  industry  within 
our  large  cities  produce  vast  quantities 
of  complex  wastes  which  often  must  be 
discharged  into  a  siixgle.  and  usually 
limited  watercourse.  Even  when  the  best 
of  today's  waste  treatment  is  applied,  the 
sheer  amount  of  the  treated  efOuent 
causes  serious  pollution  problems  in  the 
receiving  streams. 

The  municipal  waste  treatment  proc- 
esses tn  use  today  were  designed  for  the 
wastes  and  problems  of  40  and  more 
years  ago.  No  essentially  new  or  more 
effective  processes  have  been  developed. 
These  conventional  methods  of  sewage 
treatment  will  continue  to  be  useful  for 
many  smaller  cities  for  some  time,  but 
for  Wie  larger  cities  they  are  proving  to 
be  entirely  inadeo.uate.  The  volume, 
potency,  and  complexity  of  future  mu- 
nicipal wastes  can  only  result  in  the  dis- 
charge of  even  larger  and  larger  amounts 
of  impurities  into  badly  needed  water 
resources  if  we  continue  to  limit  our- 
selves to  apply  presently  known  treat- 
ment processes. 

Prom  1900  to  1960.  industrial  produc- 
tion as  a  whole  increased  by  800  per- 
cent but,  in  this  same  period,  organic 
industrial  pollution — of  animal  or  vege- 
tate origin  such  as  meatpacking,  food 
processing,  paper,  textiles — increased  by 
1,000  percent.  The  1960  industrial  waste 
production  is  expected  to  be  doubled  by 
1980. 

In  addition  to  organic  wastes,  indus- 
try discharges  large  amounts  of  inor- 
ganic wastes — principally  of  mineral  and 
chemical  origin — resulting  from  the  min- 
ing, processing,  and  manufacture  of  a 
wide  variety  of  mineral,  metal,  and 
chemical  products.  In  recent  years,  ra- 
dioactive wastes  have  been  of  special  con- 
cern. 

A  major  new  pollution  problem  has 
emerged  with  the  growth  of  the  syn- 
thetic chemical  industry.  This  Industry 
has  grown  so  rapidly,  and  the  number  of 
new  products  it  introduces  annually,  that 
rdatively  little  Is  known  of  the  pollu- 
tional  characteristics  of  its  products 
and  wastes,  including  their  toxicity  to 
suiuatlc  life,  animals,  and  man.  We  do 
know  that  ssmthetlc  chemical  products 
and  wastes  are  very  complex  in  compo- 
sition and  behavior,  and  are  extremely 
stable  and  persistent  in  the  water  envi- 
ronment. We  also  know  that  many  of 
these  synthetic  chemicals  interfere  with 
present-day  water  and  waste  treatment 
processes,  making  them  less  effective  in 
removing  the  common  pollutants  while 
they  are  relatively  unaifected  by  such 
treatments. 

A  third  major  source  of  water  pollu- 
tion is  land  drainage  fnun  both  rural 


and  urban  areas.  Pollution  from  rural 
land  drainage  has  Increased  in  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  an  increase  In  the 
use  of  agricultural  pesticides  and  fer- 
tilizers, in  irrigated  agricultural  prac- 
tices, and  in  specialized  farming  having 
associate  feedlots  and  facilities  for  beef 
raidng,  dairy  farming,  and  poultry  rais- 
ing. In  certain  areas,  natural  salt  de- 
posits are  an  important  source  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Another  and  Increasing  problem  of 
land  drainage  water  pollution  is  result- 
ing from  urban  population  and  economic 
growth.  Each  year  additional  millions 
of  acres  of  land  are  withdrawn  for  use 
for  streets,  highways,  airports,  housing, 
and  other  buildings.  The  runoff  from 
these  huti-surfaced  areas  is  nearly  100 
percent  and  will  if  aU  of  the  accimiulated 
deposits — oUs,  organic  matter,  trash,  soil, 
and  industrial  dusts,  other  air  pollu- 
tants, fertilizers,  and  pesticides  used  by 
weekend  horticulturists,  and  whatever 
else  can  be  hydraulically  washed  into  a 
catch  basin  or  nearby  stream. 

In  addition,  mimicipalltles  with  com- 
bined sewers  are  by-passing  increasing 
amounts  of  storm  water  sewage  as  hard- 
siirfaced  areas  and  populations  are  in- 
creased. Only  recently  have  pollution 
control  agencies  looked  into  the  matter 
of  urban  land  drainage  and  have  found 
Its  pollution  potential  to  be  highly  sig- 
nificant. A  great  deal  of  study  of  this 
important  and  growing  problem  is 
needed. 

Water  pollution  is  many  problems — 
and  it  is  a  national  problem.  Water  pol- 
lution control  calls  for  action  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  by  industry. 

HJl.  16076,  as  reported  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Worics,  pro- 
vides a  realistic  and  positive  approach 
to  water  pollution  control.  Its  provisions 
wiU  help  all  our  cities  and  municipalities 
to  attahi  the  goal  of  clean,  pure  water. 
First.  The  bill  extends  the  authoriza- 
tion for  grants  to  build  needed  waste 
treatment  plants  to  June  30,  1971.  This 
authority  is  due  to  expire  on  June  30. 
1967.  Since  1956  the  7,051  grants  have 
been  made  for  projects  costing  a  total 
of  S3.793  billion.  The  Federal  share  of 
these  projects  was  $803.4  million.  Clear- 
ly this  program  has  been  successful  and 
should  be  extended. 

Second.  The  bill  doubles  the  present 
dollar  ceilings  on  construction  grants  for 
waste  treatment  works  from  $1.2  million 
to  $2.4  million  for  a  single  project,  and 
from  $4.8  million  to  $9.6  million  for  a 
joint  project  sei-vlng  two  or  more  com- 
munities. The  present  30-percent  limi- 
tation remains  the  same,  except  that  the 
bill  provides  a  further  incentive  if  the 
States  participate  in  the  project  costs. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  waive 
the  increased  dollar  limitations  and  to 
pay  up  to  40  percent  of  the  estimated 
reasonable  construction  costs  of  the  proj- 
ect, if  the  State  will  pay  30  percent  of  Vb& 
project  costs. 

Third.  The  bill  authorizes  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  water  pollution 
control  as  a  logical  extension  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  The  new 
clean  rivers  restoration  program  Is 
oriented  to  controlling  pollution  coi  a 
basin  basis. 


Under  this  program  the  one  or  more 
Governors  of  an  interstate  agency  in  close 
cooperation  with  local  communities,  will 
develop  pollution  control  and  abatement 
basin  plans.  The  plan  will  include, 
among  other  things,  recommendations 
for  the  type  and  location  of  treatment 
works  and  the  necessary  steps  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
waters  consistent  with  applicable  water 
quality  standards.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may  pay  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  planning  costs.  Once  com- 
pleted, the  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  an  incentive  to  encourage  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  initiate  basin 
planning,  the  bill  authorizes  up  to  40 
percent  grants  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  without  any  dol- 
lar limits.  In  addition,  this  percentage 
can  be  increased  to  50  percent  if  the 
States  pay  25  percent  of  the  project  costs. 

Originally,  the  administration  pro- 
posed that  the  clean  rivers  program  in- 
clude a  "one  shot"  financing  scheme  de- 
signed to  shift  the  entire  burden  on  local 
and  State  governments  after  the  Initial 
Federal  grant.  Your  committee  rejected 
this  concept  as  unsound. 

Fourth.  The  bill  removes  the  present 
$5  million  ceiling  on  research  and  au- 
thorizes up  to  $75  million  for  3  fiscal 
years  for  all  research  and  for  research 
and  demonstration  grants.  In  addition, 
it  authorizes  grants  to  Industry  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  that 
have  industry-wide  application. 

Fifth.  The  bill  provides  for  reimburse- 
ment to  local  communities,  such  as  those 
in  New  York  State,  that  Initiate  con- 
struction on  approvable  projects  for 
which  Federal  funds  were  not  available. 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Administration  of  the  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1924  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Seventh.  The  bill  authorizes  a  total 
appropriation  for  construction  grants  of 
$2.3  billion  over  4  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1, 1967. 

This  is  $1  billion  less  than  that  author- 
ized by  the  administration  over  5  years. 
The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  by  January  10. 1968.  a  cost  esti- 
mate study.  If  the  study  reveals  that 
larger  amounts  are  needed  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  appropriate  in- 
creases in  future  legislation  can  be  made. 

Let  me  discuss  some  of  the  provisions 
In  B.R.  16076  In  a  Uttle  more  detail. 

The  bill  provides  for  two  significant 
changes  In  the  existing  grant  program, 
both  of  which  should  add  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  Is  the  doubling  of  the  present 
dollar  limitation  on  projects.  The  bill 
would  make  the  maximum  grants  $2.4 
million  for  an  individual  treatment  plant 
and  $9.6  million  for  a  combined  project. 

Under  present  law  the  grants  to  this 
type  of  project  cannot  exceed  30  percent, 
and  the  dollar  limitations  come  into  play 
only  when  these  limitations  are  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  project  cost.  These 
dollar  limitations  can  now  be  removed  if 
the  State  agrees  to  contribute  30  percent 


1 ;  incentive  grant, 
^tiies  is  applicable, 

loimts  to  40  per- 


to  all  projects  in  th^  State  receiving 
grants  from  the  same  allocation. 

The  second  significaait  change  Is  the 
provision  for  pennittiiif  an  increase  in 
the  Federal  contributi4>h  from  30  to  40 
percent  if  the  State  contributes  30  per- 
cent. The  provision  removing  the  dollar 
limitations  would  be  refined  as  In  exist- 
ing law. 

If  there  is  no  Stat^  contribution,  a 
project  which  costs  $lO  million  could, 
under  the  bill,  receive  a  maximum  of  $2.4 
million.  The  community  would  have  to 
pay  $7.6  million.  j 

If  there  is  a  State  qantribution  of  30 
percent  for  a  $10  million  project,  the 
Federal  contribution  wiuld  be  $4  million, 
and  the  State  $3  mlllloi^,  leaving  the  local 
community  only  $3  mUUon  to  pay.  This 
wUl  bring  in  many  of  uiie  less  prosperous 
cities  which  might  no%  be  able  to  raise 
sufficient  revenue  for  tHa  larger  amounts. 

We  recognized  the  jiiifBculties  larger 
cities  have  in  obtaining  adequate  Fed- 
eral grants  in  the  con$truction  of  their 
treatment  facilities.  'Jihe  modification 
offered  here  will  provide  real  assistance 
to  many  cities.  If 

The  introduction  of  the  concept  of  aui 
approved  basin  plan  forincentive  grants 
under  title  n,  clean  nvers  restoration 
plan,  is  new  in  the  fielp  of  water  pollu- 
tion. If  a  project  is  part  of  an  approved 
plan  for  water  poUution  control  and 
abatement  in  a  riv^r  basin  or  in 
coastal  waters,  bays,  laJ^^s,  or  part  there- 
of, it  is  eligible  for 
State  approval  of  prior 
as  in  existing  law. 

The  Incentive  grant  i 
cent  which  Is  equivalent  to  10  percent 
above  the  basic  30-percent  grant  pro- 
vided in  existing  law. 

There  is  no  dollar  1  limitation.  The 
grant  may  be  increased  by  another  10 
percent,  making  a  total  of  50  percent,  if 
the  State  agrees  to  contribute  25  percent 
for  all  projects  for  whl«^h  Federal  grants 
are  made  under  this  program  for  the 
same  allocation.  [ : 

In  this  case,  the  Staie  matching  re- 
quirement has  been  reduced  to  25  per- 
cent so  that  the  balance  to  be  contributed 
by  local  communities  Would  also  be  25 
percent.  j 

Twelve  States  are  noW  offering  finan- 
cial assistance  to  muniJdpalities  in  con- 
struction of  treatment  f^illtles.  In  some 
instances  this  assistance  Is  offered  on  a 
yearly  continuing  basia,  and  in  one  In- 
stance In  the  form  of  |i.  payment  based 
on  a  percentage  of  thq  original  project 
cost  but  offered  as  a  means  of  assisting 
In  the  financing  of  t^yatlon.  The  ob- 
jective seems  to  be  twofold:  to  provide 
State  assistance  at  lower  annual  cost  to' 
the  State  and  without  the  necessity  for 
a  large  bonding  issue  and  to  assure  con- 
tinued good  operation  of  the  facilities. 
Such  an  approach  is  considered  as  ac- 
ceptable as  State  financial  assistance  as 
long  as  the  project  cost  to  the  State  is 
equivalent  to  30  percent  of  the  original 
project  cost. 

The  use  of  the  term  "basin"  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  plan  as  developed 
should  be  only  for  the  large  river  basins 
«■  coastal  aieas,  such  as  the  Missouri 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  the  gMlf  coast,  or  one 
or  more  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  basin 
tor  which  plans  may  be  developed  may 


vary  all  the  way  from  very  small  basins 
to  large  ones.  They  can  be  tributaries 
to  a  main  stream,  or  they  can  be  parts  of 
a  main  stream  together  with  Its  tribu- 
taries between  two  points.  They  could 
be  small  streams  flowing  Into  the  ocean, 
the  gulf,  or  the  Great  Lakes.  They  can 
also  be  combinations  of  these  basins.  In 
other  words,  the  concept  of  "basin"  is 
intended  to  imply  a  plan  which  has  inter- 
dependent units,  each  of  which  must 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  others.  If 
an  area  under  study  Is  composed  of  sev- 
eral of  the  smaller  basins,  such  as  along 
the  coast  or  in  the  Great  Lakes,  these 
may  be  grouped  together  in  one  overall 
basin  if  it  helps  in  the  definition  of  the 
problem  and  in  the  formulation  of  plans 
to  produce  the  end  result.  In  other 
words,  the  term  "basin"  is  not  intended 
to  be  primarily  a  geographic  description, 
but  rather  a  term  for  whatever  physical 
outline,  large  or  small,  is  best  fitted  to 
a  study  of  the  pollution  control  problem, 
Secretary  Udall  told  the  committee: 

Let  me  emphasize  that  when  we  refer  to 
"clean  rivers,"  we  are  not  merely  referring 
to  a  program^.  In  fact,  "clean  rivers"  is 
not  as  descriptive  a  term  as  it  might  be 
to  a  program  which  is  not  limited,  or 
which  would  not  limit  Its  aid  or  its  or- 
ganization merely  to  rivers,  whether  they 
are  larger  rivers  or  small  rivers,  interstate 
or  intrastate.  We  envision  a  program,  and 
the  legislation  recommended  is  so  intended, 
whereby  cities  on  lakes  which  share  the 
waters  of  the  lakes,  such  as  the  Great  Lakes 
cities,  or  even  seacoast  cities,  which  may 
have  a  large  or  have  a  small  river,  or  what  we 
would  call  a  very  limited  river  basin,  could 
all  participate.  In  other  words,  all  the  cities, 
all  the  munlcipalitiee  of  this  coimtry  would 
and  should  qualify  imder  this  "clean  rivers" 
concept. 

After  the  Secretary  approves  a  basin 
pollution  control  and  abatement  plan,  he 
shall  transmit  it,  together  with  aU  views, 
comments,  and  recommendations  re- 
ceived from  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  the  Congress  for  approval  which 
must  l}e  by  a  specific  statute. 

An  exception  Is  made  In  the  case  of 
the  Tennessee  and  Delaware  Rivers 
where  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion may  develop  a  plan  and  transmit  It 
directly  to  Congress  for  approval. 

A  new  provision  has  been  added  to  the 
bill  covering  grants  to  Industries  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  for 
the  treatment  of  industrial  and  other 
waste  which  shall  have  Industry-wide 
application.  The  reason  for  the  addition 
of  industrial  grants  is  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  industry,  which  was  at  one 
time  less  of  a  polluter  than  municipali- 
ties and  communities,  has  now  become  a 
major  polluter.  The  complexity  of  some 
Industrial  waste  problems  requires  the 
active  Involvement  of  Industry  Itself 
which  has  intimate  knowledge  of  manu- 
facturing and  other  industrial  processing 
operations.  The  stipulation  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  Investigations  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Grovenunent  should 
be  an  Inducement  to  have  industrial  sup- 
port and  participation  in  the  studies. 

We  should  not  belabor  Industry  for  Its 
growing  contribution  to  this  problem. 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  attempting  to 


fix  blame.  The  problem  Is  here  and  It 
must  be  solved  or  some  future  generation 
will  be  worrying  about  clean  oceans. 
More  should  be  done  by  Industry,  and  we 
were  pleased  to  note  that  during  the 
hearings  evidence  was  presented  to  show 
that  Industry  Is  attempting  to  do  Its 
part. 

The  Federal  Government  should  do  its 
part,  too,  and  particularly  should  also 
the  States,  In  helping  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  certainly,  in  developing 
means  for  controlling  it.  The  Inclusion 
of  specific  grants  to  industry  for  research 
Is  based  upon  the  same  concept  as  in  ex- 
isting law  for  grsmts  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  institutions  for  re- 
search in  this  field.  It  would  be  of  little 
value  if  we  solved  the  technical  means  of 
preventing  or  alleviating  the  sewage  from 
municipalities  and  failed  to  lend  neces- 
sary assistance  to  research  for  the  dis- 
posal of  waste  emanating  from  the  vari- 
ous types  of  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing processes. 

Industrial  research  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  technology  of  waste  treat- 
ment. It  should  also  include  an  inves- 
tigation of  possible  financial  methods 
of  providing  for  this  treatment,  includ- 
ing methods  of  providing  treatment 
works  to  the  smaller  industries  on  an  in- 
stallment basis.  If  a  small  company  Is 
f£u%d  with  the  necessity  of  putting  in  ex- 
tensive treatment  works  as  a  result  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  or  public  pres- 
sure, such  financing  could  be  helpful. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  offers  a  fine 
opp>ortunlty  to  take  aggressive  action  to 
eliminate  what  some  have  termed  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Surely,  we  must  try  for 
there  Is  certainly  no  more  urgent  domes- 
tic problem  facing  us  today  than  water 
pollution  control.  As  President  Johnson 
said: 

No  one  has  a  right  to  use  America's  rivers 
and  America's  waterways  that 'belong  to  all 
the  people  as  a  sewer.  The  banks  of  a  rlv«t 
may  belong  to  one  man  or  one  industry  or 
one  State,  but  the  waters  which  flow  between 
those  banks  should  belong  to  all  the  people. 

I  recommend  to  the  House  the  passage 
of  HJl.  16076. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  this  whole  field  of  water 
utilization  as  well  as  preservation,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  one  has  been  more  dedicated, 
more  knowledgeable,  or  more  useful  In 
the  cause  of  pollution  abatement  than 
has  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
who  handled  this  bill.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Works  as  a  whole  has  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  arrest  and  the  eradica- 
tion of  pollution  problems  wherever  they 
exist.  So  I  think  the  gains  that  we  have 
made  have  been  prominent.  They  have 
been  of  great  national  benefit.  The 
problems  are  large.  They  are  outstand- 
ing, and  they  certainly  will  require  our 
constant  attention. 

But  as  long  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  in  it  the  gentlonan 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]  with  his 
zeal  and  his  constant  desire  to  improve 
ova  situation,  we  all  stand  in  good  stead. 
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I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  as  to 
recognize  and  to  give  proper  value  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BLATinK]  and  to  tlie  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  the  dis- 
tance we  have  gained  to  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  gentleman  is 
certainly  most  generous.  He  is  genu- 
inely sincere,  as  always.  In  his  comments. 
I  do  appreciate  them  deeply. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  in  the  well  Ij^r. 
BLATNIK]  and  the  chairman  of  the  Cofld- 
mittee  on  Public  Works,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  frran  Maryland  [Mr. 
Pallon],  and  the  distingiiished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonks],  who 
have  been  the  leaders  in  getting  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  particularly,  for  having  au- 
thored the  legislation  and  for  having 
been  the  foremost  champion  of  stream 
pollution  control  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  As;ro- 
nautics  is  making  a  very  exhaustive 
studbr  of  the  whole  field  of  pollution  be- 
cause it  Is  one  wliich  crosses  the  jurlS'lic- 
tion  of  many  committees  and  musi  be 
attacked.  We  do  not  propose  leglslalion. 
but  we  hope  to  lay  down  a  blueprint  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  future. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  today  we  are  groping  for  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  stresum  pollution. 
which  will  go  far  beyond  anything  we 
see  today.  That  also  is  true  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  things  which  is  responsible 
for  this  Is  the  massive  population  grcwth 
and  the  inability  of  those  who  have  irone 
before  us  to  understand  the  effect  this 
has  upon  our  way  of  life. 

I  am  happy  that  there  are  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  who  realize  this 
and  are  attacking  it  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he  Is 
doing. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks, which  come  from  a  distinguished 
and  respected  chairman  of  an  outstand- 
ing committee.  We  know  the  work  the 
gentleman  has  done  on  other  aspects  of 
water  and  oceanograt^c  studies  and. 
currently,  the  very  excellent  series  of 
hearings  conducted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Daodaxio]  on  the 
need  for  further  research,  new  tech- 
niques and  applications,  and  some  new 
knowledge,  either  known  or  yet  to  be 
proved. 

It  must  be  admitted,  and  I  am  rather 
sad  to  confess  it,  that  we  have  so  ne- 
glected technological  advances  in  this 
lowly  and  mundane  field  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  that  frankly  the  modem-day 
pollution  control  plant  is  very  little  ad- 
vanced over  the  one  that  was  built  50 
years  ago.    As  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 


bama [Mr.  JoNisl  pointed  out,  in  one  of 
the  findings  during  the  hearings  thsU;  his 
subcommittee  of  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations  held,  believe  it  or 
not,  even  with  secondary  treatment  in 
municipal  plants  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  complicated  pollutants  such  as  metal- 
lic substances,  oxides,  inorganic  mate- 
rials and  organic  materials,  chemicals, 
synthetic  fibers,  and  detergents  that  are 
still  a  real  problem  and  manage  to  slip 
through  the  pollution  abatement  plants. 
It  is  just  like  trying  to  shake  taffy  off 
of  your  fingers.  You  just  cannot  do  it. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  ray  voice  to  the  many  that  have 
praised  the  great  work  and  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BLATNIK]  and  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  in  bringing  here  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon  what 
I  am  sure  will  prove  to  be  truly  a  piece 
of  landmark  conservation  legidatlon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  very  care- 
fully to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  and  to  his  description 
of  the  Wll,  and  a  very  vital  part  of  the 
bill  is  that  portion  which  seeks  to  get 
the  States  to  contribute  to  municipali- 
ties which  have  to  build  waste  treatment 
plants. 

An  additional  Federal  Incentive  Is 
given  when  the  State  agrees  to  pay  at 
least  25  percent — 30  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Wisconsin's  1966  water 
pollution  law.  described  by  Secretary 
Udall  as  a  model,  provides  that  the  State 
shall  pay  up  to  33  Va  percent  of  the  total 
combined  cost  of  the  project  costs  and 
the  net  interest  and  financing  costs,  in 
equal  annusJ  aunounts  to  be  paid  during 
the  life  of  the  bcoids  issued  by  the  munic- 
ipality. 

Under  the  Wisconsin  law  let  us  sup- 
jjose  a  waste  treatment  plant  in  a  river 
basin  costing  $1  million  to  construct. 
The  Federal  contribution  of  50  percent 
wovdd    be    $500,000.    The    non-Federal 
costs  of  $500,000  would  be  met  by  a  bond 
issue,  on  which  the  interest  over  a  20- 
year  period  at  5  percent  would  be  an 
additional   $500,000.     The  contribution 
by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  under  its  1966 
water  pollution  law  would  be  $500.000 — 
33  Vb  percent  of  $1,500,000,  the  total  com- 
bined costs  of  the  project  and  the  net 
interest  and  financing  costs.    In  such  a 
case,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would  seem 
to  have  amply  met  the  requironent  that 
it  pay  25  percent  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable  cost  of   the  project — in  other 
words,    25    percent   of    $1    million,    or 
$250,000. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  gentl^nan 
from  Minnesota,  would  this  Wisconsin 
system  of  State  help  for  municipalities 
adequately  comply  with  the  bill,  HJl. 
16706? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes,  in  my  opinion  I 
am  confident  the  Wisconsin  system 
would  be  In  full  compliance. 

I,  too.  want  to  Join  in  commending  the 
leadership  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
for  her  State  law.  There  are  only  12 
out  of  the  50  States  that  are  giving  some 


form  of  assistance  or  support  to  mu- 
nicipalities in  water  pollution. 

I  hope  with  the  coming  of  this  new 
year  In  January  we  will  at  least  have 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures in  session  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
with  the  existing  bill  becoming  the  law 
of  the  land,  that  it  will  serve  notice  and 
be  an  encouragement  to  other  States  to 
do  something  quite  similar. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  justify  reimbursement 
and  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would 
be  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  REXrsS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  commend  him  again 
for  his  contribution  towaixl  creative 
federalism. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
too  want  to  Join  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
nik]  and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Jones]  and  others  in  bringing  forth 
water  pollution  legislation  not  only  this 
year  but  in  the  preceding  years  prior 
to  my  arrival  on  the  scence  in  Washing- 
ton. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  where  we  have 
large  areas  of  lake  frontage  such  as  I 
have  in  my  district,  water  pollution  Is 
always  a  problem  both  as  to  the  streams 
that  flow  into  the  lake  Itself  and  the 
lake  Itself. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BLATNIK]  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  rise,  however,  to 
clear  up  a  specific  point  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  made  ref- 
erence to. 

I  wonder  whether  I  understood  cor- 
rectly, and  I  ask  this  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification — am  I  right  or 
did  I  hear  the  gentleman  correctly  in  his 
statement  that  under  this  bill  projects 
can  be  started  with  some  preliminary 
approval  and  grants  can  be  made  at  a 
later  date? 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes. 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  This  is  new  in  this 
particular  legislation,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  You  are  correct.  It  is 
new  in  this  legislation,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  quite  common  and  has  been 
followed  for  quite  stane  years  in  the 
highway  programs  in  which  we  have  re- 
imbursed States  who  have  proceeded 
faster  than  the  schedule  called  for. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for  in- 
cluding this.  As  one  who  has  been  work- 
ing on  various  grants-in-aid  to  munici- 
palities and  being  new  on  the  scene,  as 
I  mentioned,  I  find  one  of  the  most  frus- 
trating items  is  the  fact  that  a  commu- 
nity will  get  all  steamed  up  and  they 
want  to  go  ahead  with  a  very  fine  proj- 
ect, and  seek  to  have  the  funds  appro- 
priated, and  for  one  reason  or  another 
they  cannot  be  approved  that  year  and 
they  tend  to  defer  action.  I  recall,  for 
Instance,  an  editorial  in  one  of  my  more 
prominently  dally  papers  after  I  intro- 
duced the  pollution  bill.  This  paper. 
although  normally  very  conservative  In 
nature,  has  long  supported  efforts  to 
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lay  in  support 
this   worthwhile 


abate  water  pollution,  t  thought  they 
would  come  out  with  a  ve|i:iy  fine  editorial 
In  support  of  my  efforts  where  we  were 
going  to  get  some  90  percent  funds  in  my 
project  if  the  bill  had  gone  through — and 
I  appreciate  your  efforts  here — the  end 
result  was  that  in  the  editorial  they  said 
that  they  felt  that  my  legislation  was 
going  to  set  back  water  pollution  control 
because  municipalities  Would  keep  on 
waiting,  hoping  to  get  ^ditional  per- 
centages and  be  sissured  of  theU^  funds. 
So  I  feel  that  by  permitting  munici- 
palities and  other  groups,  or  groups  of 
municipalities  and  States  to  go  ahead 
with  their  projects  and  pet  preliminary 
approval  and  not  have  o  wait  for  the 
grant  of  moneys  before  they  can  start 
on  these  projects  in  a  small  way,  that 
you  will  be  encouraging'  immediate  ac- 
tion by  these  municipalities,  and  not  have 
the  delays  we  have  seen  tn  legislation  up 
to  this  time. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  this 
included  in  this  particular  act  and  I  sun 
only  hopeful  we  can  get  it  in  other  simi- 
lar acts  that  will  be  coiiisidered  in  this 
Congress.  I 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  th^hk  the  gentle- 
man for  his  coDMnents.  , 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  ^r.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield!? 

Mr.  BLATNIK  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man.  I 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  the  strong  s^ipport  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
of  the  enactment   of 
piece  of  legislation  whidlli  will  have  the 
effect  of  accelerating  tap  Federal  water 
pollution  control  effort. 

The  bill  before  us  will  help  the  na- 
tional effort  to  abate  and  control  the 
pollution  of  this  Nation's  water  probably 
more  than  any  other  Federal  water 
pollution  control  bill  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  The  reported  bill  not  only 
provides  additional  fundk  for  the  various 
research  programs  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine ways  in  which  the  ^waters  of  Amer- 
ica can  be  better  treated  so  as  to  obtain 
maximum  purity,  but  it  also  substantially 
increases  the  authorizations  to  construct 
necessary  sewage  treatment  works. 

The  inclusion  of  additional  induce- 
ments to  the  States  in  tl^  bill  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  th0  financial  con- 
tributions toward  the  cbpts  of  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works  is 
commendable.  Last  year's  act  made 
significant  steps  toward  greater  State 
financial  participation  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  constructing  seiwage  treatment 
works,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
this  bill  has  Included  aqdltional  Induce- 
ments to  the  States.  This  long-held 
Republican  position  of ,  Inducements  to 
the  States,  held  firmly  iby  the  minority 
Members  since  1959,  1^^  greatly  im- 
proved the  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol effort. 

The  State  of  Indiana!  has  made  some 
strides  toward  controlling  pollution  with- 
in its  borders,  but  the  additional  induce- 
nwrts  provided  In  last  year's  act  and 
this  year's  bill  should  permit  It  to  make 
wen  greater  financial  |>«irtlclpatlon  ef- 
lorts.  The  State  of  Indiana  does  not 
nave  any  legislation  wh^ch  i>rovldes  tax 


relief  for  water  pollution  control,  al- 
though the  1965  general  assembly  en- 
acted a  law  exempting  stationary  indus- 
trial air  purification  systems  from  taxa- 
tion by  the  State  of  Indiana  and  any 
political  subdivision.  The  1965  general 
assembly  did  enact  a  law  creating  an  in- 
dustrial development  fimd  from  which 
loans  may  be  made  to  municipalities  for 
construction  that  will  aid  in  the  growth 
of  industry  within  the  Hoosler  State. 
Loans  may  be  made  for  any  period  not  to 
exceed  10  years  and  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  months  ago  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  encourage 
the  prevention  of  water  pollution  by  al- 
lowing the  cost  of  treatment  works  for 
the  abatement  of  water  pollution  to  be 
amortized  at  an  accelerated  rate  for  In- 
come tax  purposes.  The  bill  before  us  to- 
day authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
ways  in  which  industry,  the  largest  single 
source  of  pollution,  can  more  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  control  its  own  pollution  without  hav- 
ing to  pass  the  expense  on  to  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  the  products.  The  study  is 
to  include  recommendations  on  tax  in- 
centives. I  hope  that  the  Secretary  in- 
cludes in  this  study  recommendations  for 
the  needed  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  permit  such  accelerated 
amortization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported the  enactment  of  water  pollution 
control  legislation  in  the  past,  for  I  sin- 
cerely feel  that  the  control  of  pollution  of 
our  Nation's  waters  and  the  related 
abatement  of  those  waters  is  essential  for 
the  long-range  development  of  our  Na- 
tion which  relies  so  greatly  on  the 
quality  of  our  water. 

I  strongly  support  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  before  us  today  and  I  urge  its 
enactment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CrameeI. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members  of  the  Conunittee,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  legislation.  I  am 
proud  to  report  to  the  House,  as  did 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnk]  ,  that  Hit.  16076  was  voted  out 
of  the  committee  unanimously  this  year 
as  was  last  year's  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  Prom  the  first  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  bill  which  was  enacted  in 
1956.  which  I  and  several  other  Members 
had  the  privilege  of  cosponsortng.  Con- 
gress has  declared  and  carried  out  a  war 
on  water  pollution.  Congress  is  hereby 
declaring  war  on  those  who  with  destruc- 
tive ignorance  and  with  apparently  van- 
dalistic  abandomnent  have  polluted  and 
clogged  the  once-sparkling  rivers  of  our 
land.  They  have  polluted  and  clogged 
the  very  arteries  of  our  Nation  with  filth 
and  have  affected  the  health  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation  adversely. 

Adequate  clean  water  is  a  challenge  to 
the  ingenuity  of  mcmklnd  and  to  the  de- 
termination of  Congress.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge that  we  must  meet  and  we  are  to 
a  large  extent  meeting  it  here  today. 

The  substance  of  life  and  the  long- 
range  future  not  only  of  our  Nation  but 


of  the  world  hangs  In  the  balance  on 
what  Congress  does  in  this  year  and  suc- 
ceeding years,  on  what  Industry  does  in 
the  future,  and  on  what  the  people  them- 
selves do  in  the  future  to  preserve  clean 
water  and  to  abate  and  control  water 
pollution. 

It  is  a  sad  conunentary  that  we,  as  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world  with  the 
most  powerful  legislative  body  in  the 
world  and  with  the  greatest  resources 
available  to  us  in  the  world  have  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  Nation's  Capitol 
one  of  the  filthiest  rivers  in  the  world — 
the  Potomac.  That  is  a  clear-cut  ex- 
ample and  one  well  known  to  us  that  ac- 
tion is  critically  needed  in  cleaning  up 
the  rivers  of  America. 

I  am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  do  not  intend  to  duplicate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota, 
[Mr.  BLATNIK],  but  very  briefly  the  bill 
provides  for  quite  a  substantial  increase 
in  authorizations  for  sewage  treatment 
plants.  It  provides  for  $2.3  billion  addi- 
tional through  fiscal  year  1971.  Next 
year  the  authorization  will  be  twice  the 
present  authorization  of  $150  million  per 
annum,  or  $300  million;  the  following 
year  $400  million,  or  2%  times  the  pres- 
ent authorization;  the  next  year,  fiscal 
year  1970,  $650  million,  or  AVit  times  the 
present  level;  and  the  next  year  fiscal 
year  1971,  some  SVa  times  the  present 
sewage  treatment  works  construction 
program,  or  $950  million. 

I  believe  this  is  as  fast  as  the  com- 
munities and  municipalities  can  tool  up 
for  the  Job.  It  is  a  responsible  approach. 
It  will  provide  the  necessary  incentives 
to  those  communities  to  do  more.  With 
these  Incentives  provided  in  this  bill,  it 
is  my  belief  that  next  year  there  will  be 
twice  as  much;  the  next  year  almost 
three  times  as  much;  the  next  year 
nearly  flive  times  as  much ;  and  the  next 
year  nearly  seven  times  as  much  con- 
struction. With  the  essential  incentives 
provided  in  this  bill  and  for  which  we 
on  our  side  have  been  flghting  for  a 
number  of  years,  if  the  States  put  up  25 
percent,  an  additional  10  percent,  mak- 
ing it  from  30  to  40  percent,  will  be 
available  for  Federal  matching  for  the 
costs  of  constructing  sewage  treatment 
plants. 

If  in  fact  a  clean  river  basin*  is  estab- 
lished, and  additional  10-percent  incen- 
tive is  provided,  meaning  50  percent 
maxlmtim  Federal. 

So  every  possible  incentive  is  being 
offered  to  the  local  communities  to  go 
ahead  with  sewage  treatment  plant  con- 
struction, with  secondary  treatment  fa- 
cilities included,  so  that  our  streams  can 
be  cleaned  up. 

I  want  to  stress,  however,  that  the  bill 
in  itself  is  not  an  arrangonent;  the  bill 
in  itself  is  not  the  total  answer,  albeit  a 
major  step.  Providing  money  for  sew- 
age treatment  plants  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  total  solution  and  scope  of  the 
problem.  Sewage  treatment  is  one  pol- 
lutant. There  are  many  others.  There 
is  industrial  pollution.  There  is  sewage 
(^alnage  pollution.  There  is  agricul- 
tural pollution.  Nature  itself  contrib- 
utes through  Increased  growths  of  ni- 
trogenous algae.  These  are  not  being 
treated  other  than  In  a  study  or  research 
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manner  with  $75  million  a  year  provided 
and  with  general  research  provisions. 

Iiulustry  must  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility. We  must  provide  the  tools  with 
which  industry  can  do  the  job. 

This  bill  provides,  in  section  211  there- 
of, for  a  study  to  determine  possible  fu- 
ture incentives  for  industry  to  join  in  the 
antipollution  fight.  I  am  glad  to  se.^  that 
we  did  not  take  away  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  to  industries  in  thu  vote 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
tax  investment  credit  bill .  I  congr a  tulate 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Don 
H.  ClaussnI.  who  offered  this  new  sec- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  for 
such  a  f  arsighted  move. 

Additional  incentives  are  needed  for 
industry  to  do  this  job.  When  tl-ie  bill 
came  before  us  it  had  three  majoi-  pro- 
visions as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration: 

First.  It  had  a  provision  for  clean  river 
restoration,  setting  up  basin  approiaches, 
which  must  be  the  approach  for  cleaning 
up  our  rivers. 

Second.  It  provided  for  no  additional 
financing.  At  that  time  the  administra- 
tion did  not  recommend  it,  altiiough 
later  the  swimlnistration  came  up  'vith  a 
$2.4  billion  recommendation. 

Third.  It  provided  for  amendments  re- 
lating to  enforcement.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  our  committee  was  responsible  in 
not  acting  on  amendments  to  eaiorce- 
ment  provisions  when  just  last  yftar  we 
passed  a  soimd  enforcement  prot^edure 
just  presently  getting  underway  under 
which  States  are  to  provide  a  plan  for 
abatement  and  prc^wsed  standaids  by 
June  30  of  1967. 

We  do  not  want  to  shake  up  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration again.  We  just  transferred  it 
from  HEW  to  Interior  on  May  10.  We 
just  completely  changed  their  authority 
and  responsibilities  in  the  bill  last  year. 
So  I  believe  it  is  sensible  to  let  them  settle 
down  to  business  with  cleaning  up 
America's  streams,  and  provldln?  the 
standards  and  encouraging  the  States 
and  local  commimities  to  do  their  jobs, 
rather  than  .shaking  them  up  again  this 
year. 

So  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  conmiittee 
felt  that  ttiat  was  a  sound  approach,  and 
no  additional  amendments  to  the  en- 
forcement provisions  were  proposed  in 
thisbiU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  a  bill 
that  is  justified  on  almost  any  grounds. 
It  Is  consistent  with  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. I  want  to  congratulate 
the  committee  for  recognizing  in  this 
Instance  fiscal  responsibility  in  limiting 
tlie  spending  to  that  recommended  by 
the  President. 

ADOmOKAL  ITDBtAI.  WATXB  POIXimON  CONTBOL 
PBOOaAMB 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  members 

of  the  committee  in  their  additional  views 
on  HH.  16078,  as  reported,  spelled  out  a 
number  of  programs,  other  than  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  through  which  funds  can  be 
obtained  for  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. It  is  our  belief  that  those  who 
advocate  increased  authorizations  to  the 
levri  of  a  crash  program  are  guided  by 


their  emotions  more  tlian  by  facts  and 
evidences  as  to  actual  needs.  They  over- 
look other  Federal  programs  which  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  and  re- 
lated facilities.  There  are  no  less  than 
five  Federal  assistance  programs  which 
provide  some  type  of  funds  for  water  pol- 
lution control  programs  and  projects. 

PTTBLIC  WOBKS  AND  SCONOMIC  DXVXLOPUXirr 
ACT   or    196S 

Under  this  act,  Federal  grants  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost  and  loans  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  total  cost  are  avail- 
able for  "the  acquisition  of  land  and  im- 
provements for  public  works,  public  ser- 
vice, or  development  facility  usage,  and 
the  acquisition,  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  expansion,  or  improve- 
ment of  such  facilities,  including  related 
machinery  and  equipment"  within  re- 
development areas.  Sewage  treatment 
works  can  be  and  have  been  financed 
under  this  act. 

In  addition  to  tliiS,  section  101  of  the 
act  authorizes  "supplementary  grants" 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal 
contribution  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  projects  constructed  imder  other  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs,  including 
sewage  treatment  works  financed  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act. 

Under  the  act,  specific  amounts  are  not 
set  aside  for  sewage  treatment  plants, 
but  a  total  of  $500  million  is  authorized 
for  all  grants  and  supplemental  grants 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966-69,  Inclusive,  and 
annual  appropriations  for  making  and 
participating  in  loans  are  authorized  up 
to  $170  million  for  fiscal  years  1966-70, 
inclusive. 

HOUSINO  AND  tJKBAN  OSVZLOFMZNT  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  PubUc  Law  8^117,  provides 
for  Federal  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  finance 
specific  projects  for  basic  public  water 
facilities,  including  works  for  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  and  distribution 
of  water,  and  for  basic  public  sewer  fa- 
cilities in  areas  with  comprehensive 
planning  as  defined  in  the  act  except 
those  works  and  facilities  eligible  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended. 
Such  Federal  grants  may  also  be  made 
for  the  advance  purchase  of  land  to  be 
utilized  for  future  construction  of  works 
thereon.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  funds  are  being  used 
to  construct  works  and  facilities  which 
are  eligible  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  The  act  author- 
ized $200  million  per  annum  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966,  1967,  1968.  and 
1969,  exclusively,  for  such  purposes  total- 
ing another  $800  million  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

APPAIACRIAN    RKOIONAL    DXVELOPMXNT    ACT    OP 
196S 

This  act.  Public  Law  89-4,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion in  accordsmce  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
as  amended.  The  act  authorizes  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $6  million  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  program. 


In  addition  to  this,  section  214  of  the 
act  authorizes  "supplementary  grants" 
to  increase  the  Federal  contribution  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  construct^g 
projects  under  other  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  including  sewage  treat- 
ment works  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Act.  A  total  of  $90  million  is 
available  for  making  "supplementary 
grants"  imder  section  214. 

CONSOLIDATXD   PARMEBS    HOMK   ADMINISTSATIOM 
ACT,  AS  AMZNDXD 

Under  this  act,  as  amended  in  1965— 
Public  Law  89-240 — the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  make  grants  totaling  up 
to  $50  million  each  fiscal  year  to  finance 
"specific  projects  for  the  development, 
storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  or  the  collection, 
treatment,  or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural 
areas." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  act— as 
amended  by  Public  Law  89-240 — author- 
izes  the  Secretary  to  make  or  insure 
loans  to  finance — among  other  things— 
the  "conservation,  development,  use,  and 
control  of  water,  and  the  installation  or 
improvement  of  drainage  or  waste  dis- 
posal facilities"  in  rural  areas. 

As  used  in  the  act,  the  term  "rural 
areas"  does  not  include  any  area  in  any 
city  or  town  which  has  a  population  of 
more  than  5,500  inhabitants,  thus  assur- 
ing that  the  financial  assistance  will  go 
to  those  areas  which  are  least  likely  to 
have  adequate  taxing  authority,  bond- 
ing capacity,  or  other  financial  resources. 

PUBLIC  PAdLTTT   LOANS— *  2  U.S.C. 
1941-194T 

This  program  provides  long-term  con- 
struction loans  to  local  public  agencies 
for  needed  public  works  for  which 
financing  is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions.  Loans 
may  be  made  to  finance  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  project  cost  for  a  wide  range 
of  non-Federal  public  works,  including 
sewage  treatment  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  II  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  Act  of  1966,  as  reported  by 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  provides  for  Federal  grants  of 
up  to  70  percent  of  the  total  costs  for 
facilities  within  a  metropolitan  area  as 
defined  in  the  act  and  meeting  all  quali- 
fications for  metropolitan  comprehensive 
planning  set  forth  therein.  Water  pol- 
lution control  and  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities &re  eligible  for  such  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if  en- 
acted in  its  present  form. 

KglMBUKSiatENT    PBOV1S10N8 SBCTION     207    OF 

R.S.    16076.  AS  REPOETTD 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  15  of  this 
year.  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  13655,  to 
amend  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  to  include  a  new 
subsection  (h)  thereof  to  authorize  re- 
imbursement of  States,  municipalities, 
and  Intermunlcipal  or  interstate  agen- 
cies that  wish  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  in  ad- 
vance of  the  availability  of  Federal  funds. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  introduced  an  identical 
bill  on  that  same  date.  Existing  law 
contains  no  provision  for  Federal  reim- 
bursement to  those  entitles  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works  in 
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advance  of  the  availal^tlity  of  Federal 
participating  fimds. 

Although  similar  billi<for  Federal  re- 
imbursement had  previously  been  intro- 
duced this  Congress,  H.  1.  13655  was  the 
first  measure  whose  pro  wisions  for  reim- 
bursement for  the  const!  uction  of  sewage 
treatment  works  had  general,  nation- 
wide application.  Most  previously  intro- 
duced bills  had  provided  for  reimburse- 
ment only  to  States  which  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  bonds  issued  by  the  State, 
county,  city,  or  other  pojijtical  subdivision 
of  the  State  for  the  construction  of  one 
or  more  projects  which  Would  otherwise 
have  been  eligible  for  a  grant  -under  the 
provisions  of  section  8  <>f  the  act.  In- 
asmuch as  those  measures  were  too 
limited  in  their  application  to  a  national 
need,  being  particularly  limited  at  this 
time  to  the  State  of  New  York,  I  felt  it 
essential  that  legislaticjn  be  introduced 
to  provide  for  a  method  of  reimbursing 
those  entities  recognized  in  the  act  as 
having  authority  to  recilve  grants  under 
Its  provisions  and  subsequently  did  so. 

The  need  for  reimbursement  proce- 
dures in  the  act  has  been  evident  to  me 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee  for  some  tirie.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  see  that  thd  committee  has 
adopted  the  position  iheld  by  certain 
minority  members  of  thie  conunittee  that 
reimbursement  procedi^tes  are  essential 
to  continue  accelerated  ponstruction  pro- 
grams in  a  number  at  States  and  to 
encourage  others  to  mbve  ahead  with 
construction  projects  in  advance  of  the 
availability  of  Feder^al  participating 
funds.  The  expansion  contained  in  my 
bill  to  provide  for  reimbursement  to 
States,  municipalities^  intermunlcipal 
agencies  and  interstate  agencies  will 
meet  the  requirements|  of  the  program 
more  effectively  than  merely  providing 
for  the  States  being  anle  to  claim  pay- 
ment of  any  portion  or  sums  allotted  or 
reallotted  under  section  8  as  previously 
introduced  bills  would  have  done. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  advocated  greater  financial  par- 
ticipation by  the  Stateg  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  for  many 
years,  particularly  sinc^  1959.  Due  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  insistence  of  the 
minority  members  that  additional  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  should  be 
coupled  with  inducements  to  the  States 
to  participate  In  the  co$t  of  constructing 
sewage  treatment  workg,  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965  contalhed,  for  the  very 
first  time,  measures  to  bring  the  States 
into  the  financing  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Fedemal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended.  The 
adoption  of  additional  inducements  to 
the  States  for  partlcip(btlon  in  the  con- 
struction program  and  the  providing  of 
procedures  for  Federal  reimbursement 
In  H.R.  16076,  as  reported,  are  a  con- 
tinuation and  an  extenialon  of  this  long- 
held  minority  position  of  greater  State 
participation. 

My  bill,  H.R.  13655.  provided  that  if, 
Prtor  to  commencement  of  construction 
of  any  treatment  works  In  advance  of  the 
■vallablUty  of  funds  for  a  grant  under 
section  8  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  approves  such  b  project,  and  the 


State,  municipality,  intermimicipal,  or 
interstate  agency  thereafter  constructs 
such  a  project  and  submits  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  grant  for  such 
project,  the  Secretary,  upon  his  approval 
of  such  application,  woiUd  be  authorized 
to  make  a  grant  under  section  8  for  such 
project  to  be  paid  from  future  appro- 
priations. The  bill  provides,  however, 
that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  unless 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  have  been  com- 
plied with  to  the  same  extent  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  though  the  grant  were 
to  be  made  for  future  construction  of  the 
project  and  that  no  grant  shall  be  made 
in  an  amount  exceeding  a  grant  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  under  the  sec- 
tion for  the  future  construction  of  the 
project. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HJR.  13655, 
neither  an  approval  of  the  projects  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  con- 
struction, nor  the  making  of  a  grant  by 
the  Secretary  for  a  project  to  be  paid 
from  future  appropriation,  nor  any  other 
provision  of  the  new  subsection  (h) 
which  my  bill  would  add  to  section  8. 
shall  be  construed  to  constitute  a  com- 
mitment or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  fimds  to  make  or  pay 
any  grant  for  a  project. 

The  substantive  text  of  my  bill  has 
been  included,  word  for  word,  as  section 
207  of  HJl.  16076,  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  this 
discussion  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,  the  new  section  207  of  the  re- 
ported bill  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereor  the  following  new  sub- 
eectlon: 

"(h)  If,  prior  to  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  any  treatment  works  in  advance 
of  the  availability  of  funds  for  a  grant  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  approves  such 
project,  and  the  State,  municipally,  inter- 
munlcipal, or  Interstate  agency  thereafter 
constructs  such  project  and  submits  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  grant  for  such  proj- 
ect, the  Secretary,  upon  his  approval  of  such 
application,  is  authcolzed  to  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  such  project  to  be  paid 
from  future  appropriations.  No  such  grant 
shall  be  made  ( 1 )  unless  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with  to  the 
same  extent  and  with  the  same  effect  as 
though  the  grant  were  to  be  made  for  future 
construction  of  the  project,  (2)  in  an  amount 
exceeding  a  grant  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  under  this  section  for  the  future  con- 
struction of  such  project.  Neither  an  ap- 
proval of  the  project  by  the  Secretary  prior 
to  construction,  nor  the  making  of  a  grant 
by  the  Secretary  for  a  project  to  be  paid  from 
a  futiire  appropriation,  nor  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  subsection,  shall  be  construed 
to  constitute  a  commitment  or  obligation  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  funds  to  make 
or  pay  any  grant  for  a  project." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  project 
on  which  construction  is  Initiated  after  June 
30,  1966,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  proj- 
ect on  which  constructioh  was  initiated  after 
June  30.  1966,  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  approve 
such  project  for  the  purposes  of  section  8(h) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 


subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction. 

The  inclusion  of  provisions  establish- 
ing reimbursement  procedures  for  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works 
recognizes  in  legislation  for  the  first  time 
that  the  Federal  Grovernment  needs  to 
provide  some  procedures  for  reimburse- 
ment to  those  entities  which  are  moving 
ahead  with  their  construction  programs 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  availability  of 
Federal  funds  to  participate  in  such  con- 
struction, while  at  the  same  time  giving 
notice  that  such  provisions  shall  not  be 
construed  to  constitute  a  commitment  or 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
funds  to  make  or  pay  any  grant  for  a 
project  to  be  funded  from  future  appro- 
priations. 

While  keeping  in  mind  that  the  new 
subsection  8(h)  does  not  constitute  a 
commitment  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  permit  many  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, Intermunlcipal  sigencies,  and 
interstate  agencies  who  are  meeting  their 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  water  pol- 
lution control  with  determined  efforts  to 
clean  up  their  rivers  and  streams  and 
who  have,  consequently,  {iccelerated  their 
construction  programs  to  continue  or 
even  further  accelerate  those  programs 
with  the  understanding  that  reimburse- 
ments provisions  are  contained  in  the 
law. 

Hopefully,  with  the  incentives  to  the 
States  contained  in  the  reported  bill  this 
year,  and  with  means  for  reimbursement 
available,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  along 
with  the  incentives  to  the  States  con- 
tained in  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  last 
year,  many  more  States  will  accelerate 
their  construction  program.  Water  pol- 
lution is  a  problem  which  must  be  met 
with  by  the  exercise  of  responsibihty  on 
all  levels  of  government — Federal,  State, 
and  local.  This  can  only  be  done  ef- 
fectively through  making  it  worthwhile 
for  the  States  to  participate  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  section 
207  of  the  reported  bill  provides  for  re- 
imbursement for  the  construction  of  any 
treatment  works  initiated  after  June  30, 
1966,  in  advance  of  the  availability  of 
funds  for  a  grant,  subject  to  five  quali- 
fications which  have  been  spelled  out  in 
the  ccHnmlttee  report  on  the  bUl,  House 
Report  No.  2021.  These  five  qualifica- 
tions are: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  approve  the  project  prior  to  C(xn- 
mencement  of  construction,  except  for 
projects  initiated  after  June  30, 1966,  and 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
which  he  may  ai^rove  subsequent  to 
commencement  of  construction. 

Second.  The  State  or  appropriate 
agency  which  constructs  the  project  must 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary, 
approved  by  the  appropriate  State  water 
pollution  control  agency,  for  a  grant  for 
the  project. 

Third.  Upon  his  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  for  such  project  to  be  paid 
from  future  appropriations. 

Fourth.  All  provisions  of  the  act  most 
have  been  complied  with  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  with  the  same  effect  as  though 
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the  grant  were  to  be  made  for  future 
construction  of  the  project. 

Fifth.  The  approval  of  the  project  by 
the  Secretary,  or  the  making  of  a  grant, 
ghaii  not  be  construed  to  constitute  a 
commitment  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  funds. 
This  reimbursement  provision  applies  to 
grants  made  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 8.  as  amended,  and  does  not  apply 
to  grants  under  title  n  of  the  clean  river 
restoration  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inclusion  of  provi- 
sions for  reimbursement  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works  is 
a  step  forward  in  this  highly  Important 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Uniting 
this  to  what  our  present  evidence  and 
present  experience  shows  probably  is  the 
piftTimiim  capability  for  these  communi- 
ties in  sewage  treatment  plants  for  the 
next  four  years  is  a  wise  move.  Should 
evidence  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  future  years  that  additional 
money  is  needed  in  those  future  years, 
we  can  then  consider  that  additional  evi- 
dence. 

I  ask  for  support  by  the  House  of  this 
bill.  I  hope  it  will  pass  unanimously,  as 
did  the  bill  last  year,  which  was  a  major 
step  in.  cleaning  up  America's  streams. 

STODT  FOR  WATMl  POLLUTION  CONTROL  TAX 
INCWnVXS  TO   INDTJSTKT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  included  a  new  section  211  of 
the  bill.  HJR.  16076.  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1966.    The  new  s«!Ctlon 
I  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

l?I  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  lnvt«tlga- 

1^  ^°^  *"**  study  of  methods  for  providing 

1^  Incentives  designed  to  assist  In  thu  con- 

IC  strucUon  of  facilities  and  works  by  iii- 

|k  dustry  designed  to  reduce  or  abate  water 

15  ptdlution.    The  study  shall  Include,  but 

not  be  limited  to,  the  possible  use  of  tax 
Incentives  as  well  as  other  methods  of 
financial  assistance.  In  carrying  out  the 
study,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  well  as  the  head  of  any  other  ap- 
propriate department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  the  new  section  211  is  written,  as 
reported,  there  is  no  date  by  which  the 
Secretary  Is  to  make  the  report  to  Con- 
gress. I  understand  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Haksha]  will  offer  an 
amendment,  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
today's  consideration  of  the  bill,  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  make  the  report 
to  Congress  on  or  before  June  30,  1968. 
I  hope  this  amendment  is  accepted  by 
the  leadership,  and  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  be  accepted  by  them. 

The  inclusion  of  this  amendment,  its 
enactment,  and  the  subsequent  report  of 
the  Secretary  should  aid  the  Congress 
greatly  in  determining  what  the  role  of 
industry  should  be  in  the  overall  effort 
to  clean  up  America's  waterways. 

This  amendment  brings  to  the  fore 
the  overall  question  of  tax  Incentives  to 
industry  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works,  and  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  today,  I  will  not  dwell  at  any 
great  length  on  it;  however,  in  the  near 
future  X  intoid  to  make  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  this  entire  area  of  water 


pollution  control  to  the  Members  for 
their  benefit.  The  action  Just  taken  by 
the  House  to  exclude  facilities  for  air 
and  water  pollution  control  from  the 
suiQ>enslon  of  the  tax  investment  credit 
xmder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
does  not  go  to  the  center  of  this  overall 
issue  on  such  facilities,  although  it  Is  a 
landmark  In  the  recognition  by  Congress 
of  the  need  to  provide  for  accelerated 
amortization  of  air  and  water  pollution 
treatment  facilities  constructed  by 
industries. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  this  state- 
ment and  for  his  initiative  and  work  on 
the  committee.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation;  however  I  should  like  to  ask 
h<m  a  question  about  the  formula. 

As  I  understand  It.  if  there  is  no  State 
matching  of  individual  project  grants, 
the  formula  would  be  30  percent  or  $2.4 
million  for  an  individual  project,  which- 
ever is  the  smaller  of  the  two. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  Public  Law  560,  as  amended. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Under  the 
present  law.  Then  it  would  be  30  per- 
cent or  $9.6  million  for  two  or  more 
municipalities,  whichever  figure  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two.  And  if  there  Is  a 
State  matching  grant  of  30  percent,  the 
dollar  limitation  would  be  removed  en- 
tirely and  the  Federal  share  would  go  to 
40  percent,  and  additionally  it  would  go 
to  50  percent  if  there  were  a  river  ,basin 
approach. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  In  oftier 
words,  in  the  case  of  New  York,  which 
has  a  $1.7  billion  program,  this  would  per- 
mit a  matching  of  either  40  or  50  percent, 
depending  upon  the  approach  of  the 
State  or  States. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  So  long  as  the  State 
matching  equaled  25  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  project. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yortc.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  new  Federal  matching- 
grant  formula  is  a  significant  advance 
which  is  very  important  to  our  State  and 
to  Westchester  County  and  Long  Island 
Sound.  I  .commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Of  course,  this  effort  to  get  the  States 
Into  the  picture  is  a  result  of  the  work 
last  year.  This  10-percent  Incentive,  I 
believe,  will  result  in  the  States  coming 
into  the  picture  more  and  more.  It  will 
have  the  effect  of  a  partnership  program, 
Pederal-State-local.  and  also  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  cutting  back  the  Federal 
money  needed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  am  glad  to  jrleld  to 
the  gentieman  from  New  Hamp^iire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  am  glad  that  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  legislation  a  significant  advance  is 
being  made  in  encouraging  those  States 
which  are  already  doing  something  in 
this  area  to  do  more  and  encouraging 
those  States  doing  nothing  to  come  into 
the  picture. 


As  the  genUonan  knows,  we  discussed 
this  at  great  length  in  the  committee  and 
during  a  good  many  sessions  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  one  of  the  really 
significant  features  of  this  legislation  is 
the  extra  10-percent  incentive  grant 
given  to  States,  such  as  my  own  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  have  already  got- 
ten Into  this  with  both  feet. 

As  the  gentieman  knows,  New  Hamp- 
shire has  the  largest  contribution  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  It  is  now  up  to  40 
percent.  There  are  other  States  which 
are  up  to  30  percent. 

This  extra  10-percent  bonus  under  this 
act  I  believe  is  one  of  the  moet  significant 
phases  of  the  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  to  be 
commended,  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  helping  me  to 
get  this  feature  into  the  bill  and  to  keep 
it  in  the  biU. 

New  Hampshire  also  gives  a  property 
tax  abatement  for  polluticm  abatement 
installations  by  private  industries.  This 
is  why  I  have  proposed  and  fought  for 
a  Federal  tax  credit  as  an  incentive  to 
industry  to  join  the  battie  against  pollu- 
tion and  to  follow  New  Hampshire's 
le«wi.  Our  action  earlier  today  in  adopt- 
ing the  Byrnes  amendment  to  continue 
the  investment  tax  credit  for  pollution 
abatement  installation  is  a  step  in  this 

direction.        

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  the  services  he  rendered  not  only  to 
his  State  but  also  to  the  Nation  In  pro- 
viding for  these  incentive  additional 
amounts  not  only  to  his  State  but  to 
other  States. 

I  believe  this  is  the  key,  really,  to  effec- 
tive programs  in  the  future.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  also  supported  the 
effort,  in  section  207,  to  reimburse  for 
projects  already  constructed  under 
proper  conditions,  which  is  a  matter  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  was  quite  inter- 
ested in. 

The  gentieman  frwn  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  has  helped  the  com- 
mittee with  his  knowledge  in  the  pollu- 
tion abatement  field.  Apparently,  his 
State  is  a  leader  hi  this  respect,  and  the 
gentieman's  long  experience  in  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Senate  has  brought 
fresh  insights  to  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee. He  can  take  full  measure  of 
credit  for  the  10-percent  bonus  Incentive 
features  of  this  legislation  for  which  he 
fought  and  argued  persuasively  in  com- 
mittee. The  people  of  his  district  should 
be  proud  of  him  and  the  Nation  gratified 
for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  shield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  is  late,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  I  wish 
to  remark,  as  I  suppose  almost  the  newest 
member  of  the  great  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works,  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  for 
me  to  work  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  ha  the  developmmt 
ofthlsbiU.  I  am  happy  to  see  it  brouj^ 
to  passage  today.  I  am  sure  it  wUl  m 
good  for  the  whole  countiy. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thaw  the  gentie- 
man from  Indiana. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  proud,  and 
rather  humble,  I  might  sidd.  to  be  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  with  the  gentie- 
man. It  is  the  way  thinks  go  in  Wash- 
ington that  I  have  seniority  on  the  com- 
mittee greater  than  thati  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  The  gentleman  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  Jn  working  not 
only  on  the  water  pollution  control  bill 
but  also  on  many  other  matters  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  for  one 
am  doubly  proud  to  have  him  as  a 
member  of  that  committM. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  YoM.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman,  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yiela  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York.        1 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yor^.  I  should  like 
to  thank  the  gentlemait  and  also  the 
majority  for  the  new  foi^aiula  of  assist- 
ance they  are  giving  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  its  first  6  months  the  pure 
water  program  had  already  expended 
$493  million.  I  believe!  the  additional 
help  authorized  in  this  l^ill  will  be  vital 
to  the  New  York  program  and  highly 
consistent  with  what  we  hre  trying  to  do 
In  the  State  of  New  York, 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thajilk  the  gentie- 
man. I 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSbJn.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yielil  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, again,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
rise  in  support  of  legislation  designed  to 
improve  the  water  quality  in  America. 
As  we  present  this  bill  to  the  House  to- 
day, it  makes  me  proud  to  be  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Public  Wtffks  Committee. 
With  the  gentieman  ini  the  well  [Mr. 
Cramer],  expressing  him^elf  in  his  usual 
articulate  manner,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  recognize  him  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  on  this  legislation.  Also,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee [Mr.  Blatnikj],  for  permitting 
the  committee  to  worlf  its  will.  Be- 
cause of  this,  we  again  have  been  able  to 
report  a  bill  out  unanimously  and  I  will 
predict  the  vote  on  thi^  bUl  by  the  fuU 
House  will  be  unanimoil)  as  it  was  last 
year.  1 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  repeat  what 
has  been  presented  so  ably  by  Mr. 
BuTNiK  and  Mr.  Crabsbr.  However,  I 
would  like  to  place  emphnsis  on  a  couple 
of  points.  [: 

First  of  all,  in  describing  this  biU,  I 
truly  believe  it  could  have  been  more 
accurately  labeled  as  thd  "Water  QuaUty 
Incentive  and  Inducement  Act  of  1966." 
I  say  this  because  of  tjhe  emphasis  on 
providing  grant  incentives  to  States, 
«Mnmunities,  and  counties  to  move  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs,  This  should 
prove  to  be  very  succeseful  in  helping 
these  political  subdivisions  resolve  aame 
of  their  most  pressing  problems.  Also, 
I  am  pleased  with  the  f  fWt  that  our  com- 
mittee accepted  my  amendment,  which 
Is  section  211  of  the  bill,  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
M  and  complete  investigation  and  study 


of  methods  for  providing  incentives  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  facilities  and 
works  by  industry  to  reduce  or  abate 
water  pollution.  The  study  will  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  the  possible  use 
of  tax  Incentives  as  well  as  other  methods 
of  financial  assistance.  Today  the  tax 
bill  just  passed  gives  recognition  to  this 
objective  so  we  are  making  great 
progress. 

While  I  am  on  this  particular  point. 
I  do  want  to  recognize  the  present  and 
contemplated  nationwide  effort  being 
carried  forward  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  addressed  specifically  to  the  ques- 
tion "Should  financial  help  be  given  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  private  com- 
panies as  incentive  and  assistance  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment?" I  beUeve  their  effort  is  very 
timely  suid  I  commend  them  for  their 
Interest  and  activity — they  are  render- 
ing a  very  valuable  service. 

During  the  committee  hearings,  the 
new  director  and  chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Committee  for  the  league,  a 
Mrs.  Donald  Clusen,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
appeared  and  testified  before  our  Public 
Works  Committee.  We  were  all  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  her  excellent  tes- 
timony. We  all  felt  that  her  presenta- 
tion was  very  realistic  and  I  believe  this 
bill,  as  now  presented  to  the  House  for  ap- 
proval, is  a  reflection  of  her  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Cramer  and  I  both  felt  that  to  enact 
a  law  is  one  thing  but  "tooling  up  for 
Implementation"  of  that  law  is  another. 
It  takes  a  certain  amoimt  of  time  for 
the  communities  and  States  to  find,  hire, 
and  train  the  type  of  qualified  persoimel 
to  carry  out  the  administration  of  the 
program. 
Mrs.  Clusen  said,  very  wisely: 

We  wovUd  like  to  see  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  present  laws  given  a  longer 
trial 

In  view  of  her  excellent  testimony,  I 
would  like  to  include  her  full  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  because  as  the 
record  is  built  here  today,  it  would  not 
be  complete,  in  my  judgment,  unless  it 
included  her  full  statement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Wright.  We  have  a  very  pleasant  task 
to  bring  before  the  committee  Mrs.  Donald 
E.  Clusen,  director  and  chairman  of  the 
Water  Resoiirces  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  an  organi- 
zation which  has  been  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  oh  these  many  years,  on  behalf  of 
pure  water,  to  eliminate  contamination  of 
our  streams. 

Of  all  the  organizations  that  appear  before 
us.  It  is  probably  the  most  nonpartisan  and 
In  many  cases  the  most  constructive.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters  is  an  organization 
that  has  no  partlcvUar  axes  to  grind.  Your 
activities  do  not  benefit  yoiir  own  members 
any  more  than  they  benefit  the  Nation  aa  a 
whole,  so  It  is  an  honor  always  to  have  a  rep- 
resentative of  this  splendid  organization  with 
us,  and  we  want  you  to  take  whatever  time 
you  desire,  and  we  are  anxiotu  to  hear  from 
you. 

If  you  would  like,  Mrs.  Clusen.  to  present 
the  other  ladles  who  are  with  you. 

Mrs.  Clusen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Water  Resoiircea 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  United  States,  I  find  your  introduction 
most  heartwarming. 


STATEMENT  Of  MBS.  DONALD  E.  CLUSEN,  OIXXC- 
TOB  AND  CBAIRMAir  OF  TKI  WATIX  RESOX7BCBS 
COMMITTEE,  LBAGTTS  Or  WOMEN  VOTEXB  OV 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mrs.  Clusen.  In  a  sense,  I  am  fresh  from 
the  halls  of  the  State  leglslatiire  and  appear- 
ing before  legislative  committees,  but  the 
thought  of  appearing  before  this  august  con- 
gressional committee  has  been  upsetting  me 
for  a  couple  of  days.  However,  it  has  been  a 
most  Interesting  experience. 

I  am  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Clusen  of  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  an  elected  director  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  the  spokesman  for  the  146,000  mem- 
bers organized  in  1,227  local  leagues  in  the 
50  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Although  this  Is  my  first  opportunity  to 
represent  the  League  of  Women  Voters  at  a 
congressional  hearing,  since  1960  I  know  that 
a  number  of  preceding  chairmen  of  the 
league's  water  committee  have  been  here  to 
appear  in  8Ui^>ort  of  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  In  their  local  communities  and  in 
their  States,  also,  our  members  have  been 
working  for  stronger  laws,  for  better  enforce- 
ment, and  for  additional  financing  to  miti- 
gate water  pollution. 

As  you  probably  know,  league  stands  are 
the  outgrowth  of  study,  discussion,  and  con- 
sensus by  league  mem.ber8  In  local  meetings. 
Our  current  position  on  water  resources  was 
moet  recently  confirmed  at  our  national  con- 
vention in  May  of  this  year,  when  the  1,343 
voting  delegates  sent  by  their  local  and  State 
leagues  approved  this  statement,  and  I 
quote: 

"The  League  is  convinced  that  the  pro- 
gram of  federal  aid  to  local  communities,  ex- 
piring this  year,  has  been  a  great  incentive 
for  the  installation  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  which  shoulc!  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded. We  believe  that  our  large  cities 
have  not  benefited  under  the  jM-ogram  to  the 
extent  that  they  should,  since  the  cost  oif 
projects  to  meet  their  needs  are  far  in  excess 
of  grants  allowable  under  existing  law.  We 
have  supp>orted  proposals  for  federal  re- 
search and  recognize  that  more  research  la 
needed  on  treatment  methods  for  new  pol- 
lution problems  but  we  are  convinced  that 
research  efforts  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
duplicated.  We  have  supported  efiorte  to 
make  our  states  strong  and  to  approach  water 
resource  problems  on  a  regional  or  river- 
basin  basis.  Legislation  which  will  help  to 
strengthen  state  government  and  help  com- 
prehensive planning  by  a  regional  approach 
Is  approved  In  principle." 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  prefers  to 
see  local  governments  make  a  strong  effort 
to  bear  the  cost  of  good  waste  management: 
and  league  members  often  back  this  prefer- 
ence by  hard  work  to  pass  local  sewer  and 
treatment  facility  bond  Issues.  We  encour- 
age State  assistance  to  lower  Jurisdictions; 
for  example,  the  leagues  in  New  York  State 
made  a  great  effort  to  build  support  for 
proposition  1,  the  State's  pure  waters  bond 
issue.  Leagues  carry  on  this  work;  not  be- 
cause their  numbers  fear  "big  government" 
on  the  Federal  level,  but  because  they  have 
agreed  upon  the  principle  of  shared  financial 
responsibility  in  water  resource  development. 
It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  the  tieague 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  since 
1960,  has  steadily  supported  Federal  grants 
for  sewage  facility  construction. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  has  added  greatly 
to  the  work  the  responsible  State  agencies 
should  be  doing.  Since  this  additional  re- 
sponsibility was  placed  on  the  States  by  ac- 
tion of  the  Congress,  particularly  by  the 
House,  It  seems  appropriate  that  additional 
Federal  funds  be  used  to  help  States  cany 
out  their  new  standard-setting  duties.  Tbe 
league   therefore  supports   the   proposal   to 
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double  Federal  aid  to  State*  and  Intentete 
Agendee  for  eetabUshlng  and  maintaining 
tbelr  pollution   control   programs. 

For  the  standards  program  for  Interstate 
waters  and  the  cleanup  schedules  set  by 
Federal  enforcement  conferences  to  be  effec- 
tive, much  more  money  must  be  ^ent, 
especially  by  medium  and  large  cities,  for 
whom  Federal  aid  has  been  restricted  be- 
cause of  the  dollar  celling  on  grants.  The 
league  therefore  supports  the  proposal  that 
Feaeral  aid  be  30  percent  of  construction 
coet,  with  no  dollar  celling.  However,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  interjurisdictional  co- 
operation and  enforcement  of  State  laws  will 
be  Improved  if  States  help  pay  for  pollution 
abatement  facilities,  we  would  like  to  see 
Representative  BiJiTioK'a  "basic  'carrot  and 
stick'  approach"  apply  here.  We  suggest 
that  the  full  30  percent  of  construction  coet 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
State  agrees  to  match  this  Federal  help. 
Tied  in  this  way.  the  removal  of  the  dollar 
celling  should  act  as  an  Incentive  fof  States 
to  share  the  responsllbllty  for  financing 
necessary  construction. 

We  also  support  an  increase  in  the  funds 
authorized  for  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. Whether  it  should  be  the  Increase 
proposed  in  HJl.  16076  and  in  H.R.  13162  and 
the  companion  bills  is  the  proper  amount  to 
get  the  Job  done  and  is  the  precise  amount 
for  this  country  to  Invest  for  control  of  mu- 
nicipal water  p>oUution.  we  neither  know  nor 
have  the  factual  basis  for  Judging.  In  fact. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  for  us  to  state  an 
exact  figure. 

We  therefore  welcome  inclusion  In  HH. 
16076  of  the  proposal  for  a  detailed  study  of 
the  coat  and  economic  Impact  of  attaining 
and  maintaining  water  quality  standards  as 
established  under  Federal  and  State  law. 

It  seems  only  commonsense  to  e.acourage 
States  and  localities  to  move  ahead  on  clean- 
up as  rapidly  as  they  can.  We  therefore 
support  the  Idea  of  authorizing  reimburse- 
ment to  States  and  local  governments  which 
prepay  project  costs,  during  the  time  of  this 
construction  grant  authorization. 

Many  league  members  have  attended  en- 
forcement conferences  in  their  own  river 
basins,  and  at  the  Invitation  of  State  con- 
ferences league  representatives  have  testified 
at  a  number  of  tbeee  conferences.  More 
specifically.  In  the  Lake  Erie  Commission,  the 
Michigan  one  and  the  Connecticut  River. 

While  this  may  pose  some  difBcultles  in 
scheduling,  and  so  forth,  we  think  this  is 
outwelghted  by  the  advantages  of  wider  In- 
volvement and  the  presentation  of  the  full 
range  of  information.  We  believe  that  the 
citizens  of  each  basin  have  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  them  at  these 
conferences. 

In  the  Lake  Brie  Basin,  where  leagues  have 
been  studying  regional  pollution  problems, 
some  of  our  members  found  it  hard  to  under- 
stand why  Information  on  industrial  waste 
discharge  was  so  difficult  to  obtain.  They 
were  encoxiraged  when,  at  the  time  of  the 
Federal  enforcement  conference  In  Cleveland, 
a  number  of  companies  volunteered  to  supply 
the  Federal  pollution  control  agency  with 
Information  about  discharges  from  their 
plants.  With  industrial  wastes  becoming  an 
ever  bigger  part  of  the  U.S.  pollution  prob- 
lem, we  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  industrial  as  well  as 
municipal  wastes  must  be  known  to  those 
responsible  for  water  quality  management. 
The  league  supports  the  modest  proposal  of 
BJl.  16076  that  such  reports  be  required. 
If  the  needed  Information  can  be  obtained 
In  this  way,  the  Secretary  may  not  need 
the  BVbpeita  power  which  is  psoposed  In  a 
Dumber  of  other  bills. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  has  been  Inter- 
mXaA  in  governmental  machinery  for  river 
basin  planning  and  administration,  and  as 


part  at  this  concern  the  league  worked  for 
passage  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act. 

It  has  been  our  belief  that  planning  should 
be  long  range  and  comprehensive.  We  would 
be  as  reluctant  to  see  pollution  control  sepa- 
rated from  other  elements  of  basin  water 
management  as  we  have  been  to  see  planning 
for  basin  fiood  control  or  navigation  carried 
out  without  proper  concern  for  water  quality. 
We  expect  planning  for  pollution  control  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
prepared  by  any  river  basin  commission 
created  under  title  II  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act. 

We  have  been  saying  for  many  years  that 
rivers  are  not  respecters  of  Jurisdictional 
lines:  and  from  the  time  we  adopted  a  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  river  basin  planning  back 
in  1968.  leagues  In  different  cities  and  In  dif- 
ferent States  have  worked  together  in  inter- 
league  river  basin  ^oups.  We  organized  our 
own  river  basin  groups,  and  we  organized 
our  own  organizations  to  examine  the  prob- 
lems and  work  for  their  remedies  with  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  basin  in  mind. 

No  organization  Is  more  convinced  than  the 
league  that  pollution  control  needs  to  be 
planned  in  terms  of  the  whole  river,  that 
citizens  and  governments  In  the  basin  must 
move  beyond  planning  stages  into  Joint  ac- 
tion and  then  must  continue  united  effort 
for  improved  water  quality  management  for 
the  entire  basin.  Many  leagues  have  been 
trying  in  various  ways  to  carry  this  message 
to  their  commimlties  and  their  elected  offi- 
cials. 

Because  of  our  conviction  of  the  need  for 
interjurisdictional  planning  and  projects,  the 
league  has  BUf>ported  the  bonus  for  proj- 
ects conforming  to  a  metropolitan  plan 
and  the  larger  amount  of  aid  made  avail- 
able when  municipalities  combine  their 
grants.  However,  we  question  the  value  of 
creating  a  special  planning  commission  as 
proposed  in  HJt.  16076.  Is  this  needed? 
Cannot  States  and  local  governments  set  up 
I>ermanent  arrangements  to  handle  basin 
pollution  now?  We  think  It  may  bdd  to  the 
confusion  to  have  the  Secretary  Initiating 
single  purpose  river  basin  planning  com- 
missions at  the  same  time  that,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Oovemors,  the  President  is 
creating  comprehensive  river  basin  planning 
commissions.  We  agree  with  many  of  the 
alms  of  the  administration's  "Clean  Rivers 
Restoration  Act."  HJi.  13104,  but  these  pro- 
posals seems  to  us  to  be  poorly  attuned  to 
the  workings  of  local  government.  For  this 
reason  and  because  we  think  this  is  not  the 
time  to  crystallize  these  aims  into  Federal 
law,  the  league  does  not  sui^wrt  this  bill. 

We  have  considered  the  recommendations 
for  stronger  enforcement  as  proposed  In  a 
number  of  bills  presently  before  this  com- 
mittee. The  league  wants  communities  to 
be  required  to  live  up  to  Federal  and  State 
statutes  and  reg\ilations  affecting  water 
quality,  Jxist  as  we  want  to  see  Federal  In- 
stallations required  to  set  a  good  example 
in  this  respect.  Our  members  realize  that 
industrial  pollution  must  be  controlled. 
However,  at  the  present  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  water  quality  management,  we 
think  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
Federal  encouragement,  for  we  believe  that 
where  the  public  is  aroused,  as  it  certainly  is 
in  the  Lake  Erie  Basin,  and  as  seen  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Cleveland  mayor,  financing 
remains  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  Fot 
this  reason,  the  league  does  not  support  the 
proposals  to  strengthen  Federal  enforcement 
provisions  at  this  time. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  programs  esti^- 
llshed  by  the  present  laws  given  a  longer 
trial.  We  believe  that  research  and  develop- 
ment. State  pollution  control  programs, 
treatment  facility  construction,  the  program 
for  standards  for  Interstate  waters,  and  the 
Federal  enforcement  possible  under  the  Fed- 
.eral  law  must  go  strongly  forward  and  be 


given  an  adequate  try.  We  agree  that  the 
time  has  come  to  provide  specifically  for 
studies  of  estuaries  and  pollution  from 
vessels  and  boats,  particularly  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  believe  that  the  Nation  U  TesAj 
to  move  and  that  the  Federal  incentive  pro- 
gram Lb  the  level. 

We  have  already  listened  with  interest  to 
comments  here  on  proposals  to  provide  finan- 
cial incentives  to  industry  for  the  treatment 
of  their  waste.  I  think  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  league  is  currently 
involved  in  studying  these  propoeals  and 
seeking  from  its  members  in  their  local  unite 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject  by 
January  3  of  next  year. . 

If  agreement  is  reached  either  for  or 
against  this  p>hlloeophy,  we  will  be  present- 
ing this  to  you  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress and  in  various  State  legislatures. 

I  live  on  a  polluted  river,  as  you  know  if 
you  know  Green  Bay,  and  I  have  seen  what 
happened  to  recreation  and  tourism,  to  a 
municipality,  to  industry,  as  a  result,  and 
although  my  State  has  recently  adopted 
progressive  authority  on  legislation  to  remedy 
conditions,  we  in  the  league  throughout  the 
United  States  firmly  believe  that  Federal 
funds.  Federal  enforcement,  and  govern- 
mental cooperation  are  essential  to  the  solu- 
tion. We  commend  you  gentlemen  of  this 
committee  for  what  you  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  we  anticipate  with  confidence  what 
you  will  do  in  the  future  in  the  prevention 
of  pollution  and  the  protection  of  American 
streams. 

Mr.  Wright.  Mrs.  Clusen,  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  entire  conuntttee  In  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  you  and  to  the  organization  you 
have  represented,  for  your  testimony  today 
and  for  that  which  you  and  your  associate* 
in  the  League  of  Women  Voters  have  done  so 
effectively  down  through  the  years  in  at- 
tempting to  call  the  public  attention  to  the 
demonstrable  need  fee  cleaning  up  our 
rivers. 

I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  brief  question! 
on  the  comments  you  have  made. 

You  made  reference  in  your  statement  to 
Industrial  pollution,  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing specific  information  as  to  the  sources  and 
volimie  of  pollutants  that  enter  streams 
from  specific  industries. 

A  little  later  on  you  declared  that  your 
organization  does  not  favor  the  somewhat 
punitive  approaches  of  Increased  penaltlee 
for  pollution  of  streams. 

Tou  are  aware.  I  am  certain,  of  a  vast  in- 
crease In  Industrial  pollution  that  has  oc- 
curred during  the  last  several  years  In  which 
it  certainly  seems  likely  to  continue  and 
grow.  If  we  are  not  to  improve  the  problem 
of  Industrial  pollution  through  a  system  of 
penalties  upon  those  who  willfully  pollute  » 
stream  or  to  fall  through  Inaction  to  clean 
up  their  wastes  before  dumping  them  Into 
the  rivers,  what  would  you  recommend  u 
the  best  approach  toward  this,  and  how  do 
we  go  .  about  encouraging — if  that  Is  the 
word — encouraging  Industry  to  clean  up  W 
rivers.  Its  wastes  before  It  dumps  them  Into 
the  rivers? 

Mrs.  Cluskc.  In  the  first  place.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  yo\ir  questioning,  I  believe  yoa 
are  tying  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  state- 
ment about  difficulty  of  obtaining  Informa- 
tion— and.  of  course,  following  this  we  are 
supporting  the  proposal  that  these  reports 
be  required,  and  saying  that  we  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  could  give  this  a  trial  before 
saying  that  the  Secretary  should  have 
subpena  power. 

As  far  as  Increasing  Federal  enforcement- 
and  I  think  probably  when  I  used  the  word 
"encouragement"— basically  I  was  talking 
about  the  same  thing  with  a  somewhat  dli- 
ferent  philosophical  concept. 

I  think  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  league  that 
there  may  come  a  time  when  stronger  en- 
forcement la  needed.  But  we  do  think  that 
the  machinery  exists  right  now  to  encour- 


ige — and  the  funding  exists,  U  it  Is  increased 
II  we  hoi>e  it  will  be — that  the  machinery 
lod  the  money  exists  now  to  get  some  results 
as  far  as  industrial  poUutiob  is  concerned; 
and  that  maybe  this  needs  ojiother  2  years 
before  It  is  necessary  to  Increase  enforcement. 
Tbii  Is  very  much  a  problem  in  the  area 
where  I  live,  where  Industflal  pollutlori — 
particularly  the  papermlll  vlarlety — is  q\ilte 
a  problem;  but  I  think  thM  some  of  the 
very  progressive  gentlemen  |who  are  head- 
ing this  or  these  Industrie^  are  working 
very  hard  to  try  to  cope  with  this  problem 
as  fast  as  they  can.  I 

I  think  that  all  we  are  say^g  is  wait  a  lit- 
tle while  longer  before  we  dOme  or  become 
too  punitive  about  it. 

Ur.  Wright.  Thank  you.  (  do  not  think 
I  have  any  other  questions.  Do  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  desire  to  question? 

Mr.  Cramer.  My  commenit  and  questions 
will  be  very  brief.  I  want  Ho  congratulate 
you  and  the  league.  I  thln:c  this  is  one  of 
the  most  constructive  and  objective  state- 
ments that  has  been  made  l^efore  this  com- 
mittee on  water  pollution.  Ij  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  fact  thati  you  are  going 
to  study  the  incentive  pos4iibllitie8  related 
to  private  enterprise;  and  I  l^ope  testimony 
from  industry  yesterday  waj  isome  help.  It 
certainly  was  to  me.  I  knew  It  will  be  In 
your  deliberations.  I 

Second,  I  am  glad  to  se<  '  that  you  feel 
this  incentive  approach  Is  essential.  You 
know  there  has  been  some  <  Itsagreement  on 
that  In  the  testimony  before  Us  in  that  that 
has  been  our  objective  foi'  a  number  of 
years  to  try  to.  at  least  soiqe  Members,  to 
get  the  States  in  the  picture , 

As  I  gather  from  your  testli  itony,  you  think 
that  Is  essential,  do  you  not?i 

Mrs.  Clusen.  And  not  onl  ?'  the  States,  we 
approach  the  opinion  of  shit'ing  financing. 
We  believe  there  should  alajo  be  local  in- 
volvement as  much  as  poesible. 

Mr.  Craios.  The  suggesti^  on  the  sub- 
pena power  is  one  more  or  less  consistent 
with  the  position  of  Congrefs  last  year,  and 
I  think  that  is  extremely  well  taken. 

We  do  have  the  basic  problem,  however,  in 
the  context  of  your  statemetat.  If  we  decide 
that  that  is  the  approach  to  Hake,  as  it  relates 
to  how  much  money  is  available  to  do  the 
job,  how  much  of  that  the  Sistes  shoiild  put 
In,  and  where  normally  it  would  come  from. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  $6  bdHon  bill.  The 
administration  has  sugge8te4  they  might  be 
wiUing  to  go  as  far  as  93.46 1  billion  bill  J\ut 
recently. 

The  Initial  approach  of  ibe  administra- 
tion was  not  to  provide  Increased  construc- 
tion grants  for  sewage  treatment  plants  this 
year.   It  is  a  dilemma  our  committee  has. 

What  do  you  think  we  oiight  to  do? 

Mrs.  Clusen.  I  have  a  ijlslc  confidence 
that  you  will  be  able  to  recbjiclle  these  fig- 
ures, and  that  you  will  find  U  proper  to  rec- 
ommend as  much  as  you  think  we  can  afford 
at  this  time.  I 

Mr.  Cramer.  I  appreciate  ybur  answer;  and 
I  realize  that  It  is  our  problem.  I  will  not 
a«k  you  to  be  more  deflnitlvsi 

Tou  have  been  very  helpfw  to  vm. 

Mrs.  Clusen.  Thank  you.l 

Mr.  Clausen.  Mt.  Chairn^an,  I  want  to 
J<ta  the  commendation  as  oppressed  by  Mr. 
(^uas,  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  name 
toiilarlty  makes  It  aU  the  I  wore  enjoyable 
taat  we  would  have  the  fiiie  testimony  by 
tte  lady  from  the  League  ol!  Women  Voters. 

to  your  testimony  on  pag^  4,  you  refer  to 
U»  fact  that— this  Is  at  tht  bottom  of  the 
page:  | 

"Cannot  States  and  local  governments  set 
Up  permanent  arrangements  to  handle  basin 
pollution  now?" 

Ton  may  be  pleased  to  knt>w  I  gave  a  sUn- 
"M  tpeech  In  my  ovm  congressional  district 
*nere  we  have  two  large  river  baslna;  and  It 
loUowa  essentially  the  recontmendatlons  you 
nave  made  here. 


What  we  have  used  Is  the  establishment 
of  a  so-called  joint  exercise  of  power  agree- 
ment among  the  various  communities  or  the 
counties  Involved;  and  I  would  be  inclined 
to  send  the  League  of  Women  Voters  a  copy 
of  my  speech  in  this  regard. 

Mrs.  Clusen.  We  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  it. 

I  support  HJFl.  16076  as  it  has  been 
amended  and  reported  by  our  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  the  next  logical  step 
in  the  ever-increasing  efifort  to  end  the 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  i>ollution  of 
this  country's  waters  has  been  taken. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  and  harbors  and  has 
financed  and  directed  irrigation  and 
flood  control  projects  since  the  early 
1900's;  however,  it  was  not  until  1956 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration 
that  the  first  comprehensive  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  was  en- 
acted. Under  this  act,  grants  were  made 
to  States  and  interstate  agencies  for 
water  pollution  control  activities,  and  to 
municipalities  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works.  Also,  a  per- 
manent procedure  for  goR^eming  Federal 
abatement  action  against  interstate  pol- 
lution was  established. 

Although  the  1956  act  was  a  good  be- 
ginning and  laid  a  firm  foundation  for 
future  action,  it  soon  -became  apparent 
that,  if  this  program  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful, there  would  have  to  be  greater 
State  financial  participation  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works. 
Thus,  since  1959,  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
have  insisted  that  any  increase  in  the 
funds  authorized  for  Federal  grants  must 
be  used  to  accelerate  needed  construc- 
tion by  offering  an  inducement  to  the 
States  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment plants. 

H.R.  16076.  as  reported  by  the  cc«n- 
mittee,  accepts  this  principle.  It  con- 
tains substantial  inducements  to  the 
States  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  proj- 
ects imder  both  the  accelerated  existing 
program  and  the  proposed  clean  rivers 
progrsun.  Thus,  if  a  project  is  a  pant  of 
an  approved  plan  for  a  river  basin, 
coastal  waters,  bays,  or  lakes,  it  is  eligible 
for  an  incentive  grant  of  10  percent 
above  the  basic  30 -percent  grant,  and 
with  no  dollar  limitation.  The  grant 
also  may  be  increased  by  and  additional 
10  percent  if  the  State  agrees  to  con- 
tribute 25  percent  for  all  projects  under 
this  program.  This  provision  for  Incen- 
tive grants  will  bring  the  States  more 
actively  into  the  program,  wiU  reduce  the 
need  for  future  Federal  funds,  and  will 
encourage  local  communities  to  provide 
adequate  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

Certainly  the  amounts  that  are  made 
available  for  Federal  grants  must  bear 
some  relationship  to  the  ability  of  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  utUlze 
such  grants.  The  amounts  which  would 
be  authorized  by  this  bill  are,  we  believe, 
the  maximum  that  can  be  used  wisely. 
Moreover,  a  massive  Federal  program 
could  hinder  rather  than  help  the  over- 
all effort  by  encouraging  the  States  and 
local  communities  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  takoi  over  the 


water  pollution  problem  and  little  or  no 
effort  on  their  part  is  required. 

This  bill,  aside  from  providing  for 
basin  planning,  is  primarily  an  expan- 
sion of  the  existing  Federal  program  of 
grants  for  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  plants.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  solve  the  pollution  problems 
that  arise  from  the  many  sources  unre- 
lated to  municipal  sewage.  Thus,  the 
cleaning  up  of  the  rivers  of  the  Nation 
imrelated  to  the  treatment  of  municipal 
sewage  will  be  the  result  of  the  pollution 
abatement  enforcement  provision  and 
requirements  for  water  quality  standards 
in  the  existing  law. 

Through  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  committee  has  in  this  bill  laid 
the  foundation  for  possible  future  legis- 
lation that  could  provide  for  additional 
pollution  control  and  abatement.  Under 
section  211  of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  directed  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  methods  for  pro- 
viding incentives  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  and  works  by  in- 
dustry to  reduce  or  abate  water  pollution. 
This  study  shall  include  the  possible  use 
of  tax  incentives  as  well  as  other  meth- 
ods of  financial  assistance.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  70  percent  Federal  grants 
for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
for  prevention  of  pollution  of  waters  by 
Industry.  These  provisions  are  highly 
desirable.  They  may  point  the  way  to  a 
future  solution  of  the  pollution  problems 
created  by  industry.  Such  a  solution 
must  and  will  be  found,  and  this  provi- 
sion is  an  important  first  step. 

In  this  period  of  extreme  inflationary 
pressures  and  excessive  Federal  expendi- 
tures, every  proposed  Increase  in  Federal 
spending  must  be  carefully  considered, 
•nils  bill  would  authorize  the  administra- 
tion-recommended appropriation  of 
$2.45  billion  for  the  fiscal  years  1967-71. 
However,  this  authorization  must  be  con- 
trasted with  the  $6  billion  authorization 
for  fiscal  years  1967-72  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Senate-passed  measure. 
Moreover,  it  will  fund  a  program  that 
has  been  carefully  devised  to  assist  In 
solving  a  serious  situation  that  demands 
immediate  action.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  States,  the  cities  and  the 
communities  will  be  encouraged  to  do 
their  share  In  combating  the  comnion 
problem  of  water  pollution. 

I  believe  that  the  importance  and  the 
urgency  of  this  task  justifies  the  expend- 
iture of  the  proposed  fund.  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  enactment  of  H.R.  16076. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GroverI. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  just  said.  Com- 
ing from  the  trallblazing  State  of  New 
York  in  the  field  of  water  pollution,  I  am 
thoroughly  pleased  to  see  the  committee 
do  what  it  haS  done.  When  I  got  on  this 
committee  several  years  ago  there  were 
very  wide  ranging  differences  in  dealing 
with  this  matter  of  pollution.  It  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  persistence  and  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  as  well  as  all  of  the  members  on 
this  side  and  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
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That  persistent  patience  has  brought 
forth  a  piece  of  legislation  here  which 
win  do  great  things  for  this  country.  I 
hope  that  the  other  body,  when  we  get 
Into  conference  on  this  bill,  will  realize 
the  great  pcdns  that  both  sides  on  tliis 
committee  have  gone  to  to  bring  out  a 
truly  bipartisan  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distlnguiriied  subcommittee  chair- 
man [Mr.  Blatiok]  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  commend  the  very  able  and  outstand- 
ing gentleman  from  Minnesota  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
[Mr.  Pailon],  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  [Mr.  CrakkkI,  for  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  on  this  bill.  I  know  of  no 
piece  of  legislation  before  the  House  that 
has  been  more  thoroughly  discussed  in 
hearings  and  in  the  markup  of  the  bill 
than  has  the  bill  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  House.  It  is  a  good  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  the  country  needs  It  badly. 
I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to  vote  in  the 
afiannative  on  this  very  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  Is  a  very  Important 
piece  of  legislation. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  devel- 
(^ment  of  basin  pollution  control  and 
abatement  plans  through  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  incentives;  by  in- 
creasing grants  under  the  existing  pro- 
gram for  waste  treatment;  would  pro- 
vide reimbursement  for  projects  starting 
after  June  30,  1966;  would  authorize 
studies  of  cost  estimates,  additional  State 
persoimel,  financial  assistance  to  indus- 
try, research  on  Industrial  wastes,  and 
estuaries;  as  well  as  other  minor  provi- 
sions. 

This  bill  contains,  in  the  judgment  of 
our  committee,  those  features  which  are 
now  necessary  to  accelerate  as  much  as 
possible  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. It  Increases  the  Federal  partici- 
pation more  than  seven  times.  It  intro- 
duces a  new  concept  of  Incentives  which 
will  move  the  program  forward  that 
much  faster. 

It  is  the  first  bUl  to  attack  the  problem 
with  the  amounts  of  money  commen- 
siirate  with  the  size  of  the  job  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Chairman,  several  proposals  were 
pending  before  the  committee  which 
were  considered.  The  administration 
proposal  provided  for  $3.45  for  construc- 
tion grants  for  the  6-year  period  1967-72. 
The  bill  as  passed  the  Senate  provided  $6 
bUlion  for  the  6-year  period  1967-72. 
The  present  bill  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee provided  $2.45  billion  for  5  years. 

The  committee,  in  arriving  at  the  total 
figure  of  $2.45  billion,  made  a  careful 
analysis  in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  figure 
which  would  more  realistically  lie  In  the 
same  range  as  the  amounts  which  could 
actually  be  used  over  the  next  few  years. 
Available  information  Indicated  that 
there  are  not  enough  projects  ready  for 
the  utlllzatl(»i  of  the  sums  contemplated 
under  the  Senate  proposal,  due  partly  to 
ft  lack  of  readiness  in  the  completion  of 


plaimlng,  design,  tuid  specifications,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  even  when  plans 
are  completed  the  financial  resources  of 
the  States  or  the  local  commimlties  are 
not  sufficient  to  supply  their  share  in  a 
program  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  so  markedly  Increase  its  par- 
ticipation. 

The  Incentive  grants  provided  for  in 
the  bill  are  based  on  two  things:  First, 
a  new  concept  of  an  approved  basin  plan 
known  as  a  clean  rivers  program;  and 
second,  State  participation.  Under  each 
program  there  will  be  made  available 
a  10-percent  Incentive  grant,  or  a  total 
of  20-percent  Incentive  grant  for  partici- 
pation in  both  programs. 

In  connection  with  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  committee  feels  that  this 
program  has  been  strengthened  by  first. 
Industrial  research ;  second,  estuarlne  re- 
search; and  third,  by  including  all  re- 
search under  one  authority.  The  total 
authorization,  which  under  the  present 
law  has  no  celling,  has  been  set  by  the 
committee  at  $75  million  per  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and  1969,  plus 
$1  million  per  year  for  the  same  years 
for  a  new  study  of  estuaries.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  every  new  avenue  should 
be  explored  in  the  quest  for  solution  of 
the  many  pollution  problems  this  Na- 
tion faces,  and  waste  problems  require 
the  active  involvement  of  industry  itself 
which  has  intimate  knowledge  of  manu- 
facturing and  other  Industrial  processing 
operations. 

Mr.  Chainxuui,  the  necessity  for  early 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  on 
this  subject  is  vital.  In  closing,  I  want 
to  commend  the  very  able  £uid  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BLATNnc],  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  [Mr.  Fallon],  the  full  committee 
chairman,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  the  ranking 
minority  member,  for  their  hard  work 
on  this  bill.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure 
to  work  with  these  distinguished  legisla- 
tive lecMlers  in  bringing  out  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  hope  it  will  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  Join  the  gentlman  in  his  comments 
and  thank  him  for  his  splendid  partici- 
pation in  our  deliberations.  I  also  want 
to  thank  all  of  the  Members  not  only  on 
our  side  but  on  the  other  side  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  they  have  shown. 
Particularly,  I  wish  to  include  the  leader 
of  the  minority,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Crakzr],  and  all  of  the 
members  and  staff  on  both  sides.  Tills 
is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  Joint 
effort  on  a  major  multiblllion-dollar 
proposition  that  I  have  ever  seen  outside 
of  the  defense  measures. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from   Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  KCNKKL]. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
I  trust  the  bill  will  be  approved  over- 
whelmingly. Naturally,  it  contains 
many  matters  of  detail  giving  rise  to  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

But  in  the  broad,  overall  view.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  Is  an  excellent  one. 


In  fact,  it  is  the  best  approach — the  most 
realistic  approach — ever  devised  to  grap- 
ple with  the  most  serious  problem 
threatening  the  natural  resources  which 
sustain  this  great  Nation.  That  problem 
is  the  pollution — the  slow  poisoning— of 
our  sources  of  water  supply — our  lakes 
and  rivers  and  streams,  our  under- 
ground basins.  It  involves  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  have  enough 
clean  water  in  future  years  to  maintain 
a  healthy  and  growing  civilization— 
clean  water  for  drinking,  for  industrial 
processes,  for  recreation  and  for  agri- 
culture. 

At  this  stage,  it  is  a  problem  which— 
more  so  than  any  other — has  a  direct  and 
fundamental  bearing  upon  the  general 
welfare  of  our  people  and  our  future  gen- 
erations. Unless  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment act  to  meet  the  challenge,  our 
civilization  is  going  to  bury  itself  in  the 
waste  products  of  its  own  dynamic 
energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  concerned  in  meaningful 
ways  In  the  field  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol for  10  years.  This  is  the  fourth 
major  step  the  Congress  will  have  taken 
in  this  field  since  1956.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  third  time  is  the  charm.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  downgrade  the 
Water  Quality  Act  we  put  on  the  boob 
last  year.  That  was  good  legislation.  It 
was  the  third  step  taken  by  the  Congress. 
But  in  this  case,  I  believe,  we  must  say 
that  the  fourth  time  is  the  charm. 

It  is  not  that  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
cure-all.  It  certainly  is  not  that.  There 
are  phases  of  the  problem  which  it  still 
leaves  virtually  untouched.  Industrial 
pollution  Is  an  example.  The  bill  does 
recognize  those  additional  aspects,  of 
course,  tmd  lays  groundwork  for  future 
action.  It  is  well  to  remember,  in  that 
coimectlon,  that  Rome  was  not  built  in 
a  day. 

Nor  can  we  say  this  legislation  goes  as 
far  as  it  might  even  in  the  fields  where  its 
greatest  strengths  lie.  Some  say  much 
more  money  should  be  authorized  to 
tisslst  In  the  construction  of  sewage  dis- 
posal and  treatment  works.  Others  say 
that,  for  the  immediate  future,  not  a 
great  deal  more  money  could  be  spent, 
anyway,  because  our  public  agencies,  our 
plaimers  and  builders,  are  not  yet  geared 
to  do  so.  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the 
latter  view. 

But  the  important  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  the  approach  taken  by  this  bill. 
For  the  first  time,  I  believe,  we  are  really 
coming  to  grips  with  what  has  to  be  done. 
It  is  an  approach  which  says  that,  what- 
ever else  we  do  about  water  pollution,  we 
are  not  actually  going  to  be  on  the  road 
toward  a  solution  until  we  start,  in  ear- 
nest, to  build  the  plants  and  the  facilities 
that  are  needed  for  the  proper  disposal 
of  wastes. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  tfi  visualize  bow 
we  can  have  a  strong  and  prospering 
America  20  or  30  or  50  years  from  now 
unless  this  building  job  Is  done.  In  com- 
parison with  that,  all  of  the  dlctums 
issued  from  Washington — all  of  the 
Judicial  decrees— all  of  the  declarations 
of  outraged  Indlgnance— will  mean  little 
or  nothing. 
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Mr.  Chalrmtui.  last  year  the  Water 
Quality  Act  became  bogged  down  for  a 
time  in  the  legislative  process.  The 
quarrels  then  were  ovef  complex  ques- 
tions of  establishing  and  enforcing  water 
quality  standards.  [ 

At  that  time,  it  wtis'  my  observation 
that  a  much  more  important  question 
involved  the  building  J$b  that  needs  to 
be  done.   I  remarked: 

We  are  not  going  to  get  very  much  pure 
water  ...  by  sitting  on  the  rlverbank  oount- 
ing  the  bacteria  floating  by. 

Certainly.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we 
should  not  have  standards.  We  do  need 
goals  and  objectives  to  shoot  for.  They 
help  to  place  the  problem  in  perspective. 
They  remind  us  how  much  more  must  be 
accomplished.  In  that  respect,  I  think 
a  quite  suitable  comproikiise  was  reached 
last  year.  It  enoourages — almost 
forces — the  States  themselves  to  under- 
take the  task  of  establishing  quality  cri- 
teria on  interstate  ^vuters  by  next  year. 
It  has  the  virtue  of  ipractlcality.  It 
places  the  major  respohslblllly  for  set- 
ting these  goals  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  best  know  the  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come. It  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
coaxing  the  States  intd  a  more  fruitful 
partnership  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  cozbtnunltles  In  the 
field  of  water  pollution  control. 

But.  in  my  estimation,  there  was  an- 
other provision  of  at  least  equal  impor- 
tance in  the  bill  enacted  last  year.  That 
was  the  one  Increasing  by  50  percent — to 
$150  million  a  year — ^th9  amotmt  avail- 
able for  construction  of  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  facilities.  This  was  a 
breakthrough.  Indeed.j  there  was  sup- 
port for  it,  originally,  neither  from  the 
White  House  nor  in  the  other  body.  It 
was  here  in  the  House  where  it  was  ham- 
mered out.  It  slgnlfledl  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.  It  was  the  clrst  real  act  of 
recognition  of  the  Imi^ense  task  con- 
fronting us. 

This  new  legislation  how  before  us  is 
a  reafiOrmation  of  that.  It  carries  the 
principle  further.  It  takes  the  next  great 
stride  that  must  logically  follow.  Of 
course,  there  are  those  who  will  say  this 
Is  just  another  case  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment doing  nothing  more  than 
throwing  money  at  a] problem.  They 
have  a  perfect  right  tol  that  opinion.  I 
would  not  deny  for  a  imhiute  that  the 
Congress  has  done  a  i^umber  of  things 
which,  to  my  way  of  thtiklng.  amounted 
to  not  much  more  tharr  that. 

But  I  believe  there  are  three  aspects  of 
Oils  legislation  on  whi<Jh  such  criticism 
founders. 

First.  It  must  be  obvious  by  now  that 
we  are  not  going  to  clejan  up  our  rivers 
&nd  streams — and  our  lather  sources  of 
water  supply— without  spending  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mdney.  A  figure  of 
mo  billion  often  is  cited  as  the  cost  to 
all  agencies— public  and  private— of  do- 
ing the  job  by  1972.  When  aU  sources  of 
pollution— and  all  remladies — are  taken 
mto  account,  the  cost  could  be  much 
Wgber.  I  have  heard  estimates  ranghig 
an  the  way  up  to  $250  trillion. 

Second.  This  bill  makes  a  great  effort 
toward  encouraging  adttltlonal  expendi- 
tures by  the  States  and  local  commu- 


nities. This  Is  far  from  a  case  of  the 
Federal  Government  throwing  money 
around  Indiscriminately— or  shouldering 
the  burden  alone. 

As  a  basic  rule  of  thumb — ^In  the 
municipal  waste  treatment  program — 
Federal  funds  make  up  30  percent  of 
project  costs,  local  funds  70  percent. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  share  will 
Increase  to  40  percent  if  there  is  a  con- 
tribution by  the  State  amounting  to  30 
percent.  In  addition,  under  the  provi- 
sions encouraging  JcHnt  development  of 
areawlde  plans  by  agencies  within  the 
same  river  basin,  there  will  be  the  same 
incentive  of  an  additional  Federal  con- 
tribution of  up  to  10  percent  for  ap- 
proved projects.  With  State  participa- 
tion amounting  to  25  percent,  the  Fed- 
eral share  could  go  up  still  another  10 
percent — to  50  percent — under  the  l>asln 
plan. 

Undoubtedly,  these  incentives  will  fos- 
ter a  greater  financial  effort  by  the 
States.  How  much  so — and  whether  It 
will  be  sufficient — €u*e  questions  yet  to  be 
tuTswered.  Despite  past  attempts  along 
this  line,  only  12  States  are  now  provid- 
ing assistance  for  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment projects.  Additional  methods  of 
encouragement  may  have  to  be  devised 
and  tested  In  the  future.  Obviously,  we 
must  rely  heavily  on  the  States  and  local 
agencies  to  carry  the  larger  share  of  the 
burden.  The  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion spent  by  the  Federal  Goverimient 
on  this  program  since  its  inception  in 
1956  may  sound  like  a  huge  sum  of 
money.  But  we  must  remember  that  It 
is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
that  the  States  and  local  communities 
have  spent  on  these  projects  during  the 
same  period. 

A  third  factor  that  places  the  proposed 
new  money  authorlzatioiis  in  better  per- 
spective Is  this:  The  House  bill  is  the 
most  conservative  of  all  proposals  that 
have  come  before  the  Congress  this  year. 
For  the  waste  treatment  program.  It  to- 
tals  $2,450  million  for  5  years.  The  ad- 
ministration originally  proposed  a  $200 
million  celling  for  fiscal  1967  but  un- 
limited amoimts  thereafter  under  the 
basin  plan.  Then  it  came  back  with  a 
revised  request  for  $3.45  billion  for  6 
years.  The  Senate  bill  seeks  $6  billion 
for  6  years. 

But  even  as  conservative  as  the  House 
bill  Is,  it  calls  for  expenditures  over  a  5- 
year  period  more  than  three  times  great- 
er than  would  result  if  the  program  con- 
tinued at  Its  current  rate.  Moreover,  the 
authorization  would  Increase  year  by 
year  imtil — in  1971 — it  would  be  more 
than  six  times  higher  than  the  1967  level. 
If  this  is  not  accelerating  the  program 
with  a  vengeance,  I  do  not  know  what  It 
Is. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  still  the 
question:  Is  th««  any  assurance  that 
even  this  amount  of  money  can  be  uti- 
lized? For  we  must  consider  that  not 
only  would  the  availability  of  Federal 
grants  grow  almost  geometrically ;  there 
must  also  be  the  presumption  that  the 
States  and  local  communities  will  be  able 
and  willing  to  increase  their  expendi- 
tures In  practically  the  same  proportion. 
Certainly  we  hope  they  will.    We  must 


do  everytiilng  to  encourage  It.  But  this 
is  where  the  catch  Is.  It  is  going  to  take 
time  for  the  States  and  local  conunu- 
nlties  to  "tool  up"  for  such  a  Job.  They 
must  prei>are  plans,  make  financing  ar- 
rangements. They  are  going  to  require 
taxpayer  support. 

The  avsdlabllity  of  materials  and 
qualified  contractors  may  be  another 
limiting  factor. 

The  report  of  our  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee states  that  the  $2.45  billion  figure 
"Is  in  Itself  somewhat  optimistic,  since 
it  actusilly  exceeds  the  amoimts  that 
would  be  obtained  if  a  truly  mathemati- 
cal projection  was  made  of  the  data  now 
available  on  local  capabilities  and  on 
the  status  of  planning." 

Undoubtedly,  if  we  are  to  lick  the  pol- 
lution problem,  greater  expenditures  are 
going  to  be  required.  Indeed,  it  is  likely 
that  the  authorizations  In  this  bill,  if 
enacted  as  proposed,  will  be  raised  be- 
fore they  run  their  course.  At  least  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  circumstances  will 
warrant  it.  But  they  should  not  be  raised 
merely  to  figures  picked  out  of  the  air. 
The  determinations  should  be  based  on 
much  harder  evidence — on  much  more 
extensive  information — ^than  we  have 
been  shown  to  date. 

For  the  purpose  of  gathering  such  data, 
this  bill  contains  a  most  valuable  provi- 
sion. It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  study  of  the  national 
requirements  and  the  costs  Invloved  In 
cooperation  with  the  various  pollution 
control  agencies.  The  Secretary  will 
submit  the  Initial  study  to  the  Congress 
by  January  10,  1968.  It  will  cover  a  3- 
year  period  beginning  July  1  of  that 
year.  The  study  will  be  updated  every 
year  thereafter.  As  a  method  of  keeping 
on  top  of  the  problem — as  a  spur  to 
greater  efforts  and  as  a  means  of  keeping 
our  objectives  In  front  of  us — this  Is  a 
vital  provision. 

Returning  to  my  central  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  this  bill  places  us 
on  the  right  road.  It  begins  fully  to 
recognize  the  enormous  building  job  that 
must  be  done.  I  hope  this  will  be  held 
In  mind  bs  we  pass  this  bill — and  that 
It  will  remain  a  primary  guiding  prin- 
ciple when  the  Congress  moves  on  to  ad- 
ditional enactments  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  control  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  hM  been  said 
about  the  urgent  need  for  greater  co- 
operation and  Joint  efforts  among  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  and  the 
local  agencies  in  this  field.  Much  has 
been  said  and  done  about  controlling  the 
sewage  and  household  wastes  of  our 
cities  and  towns.  These  needs  and  prob- 
lems fall  most  naturally  Into  the  public 
sector.  As  a  result,  they  have  received 
the  greatest  attention  of  the  public  and 
of  all  levels  of  government. 

There  are  additional  problems  that 
have  received  far  too  little  attention — 
despite  the  fact  they  are  major  contribu- 
tors to  the  pollution  of  our  water  sources. 
These  Include  the  chemical  wastes  from 
our  Industries,  the  radioactive  pollution 
resulting  from  the  mining  and  processing 
of  radioactive  ores  and  the  minerals  and 
pesticides  and  other  materials  washed 
into  rivers  and  lakes  from  our  farm- 
lands. 
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By  far  the  most  serious  problem  among 
these,  nationally,  is  that  of  industrial 
potiutlon.  In  many  places  in  this  coun- 
try where  sewage  Is  adequately  con- 
trolled, streams  and  rivers  nevertheless 
have  been  poisoned — and  made  unlit  for 
any  kind  of  beneficial  use — by  the  wastes 
from  manufacturing  processes  alone. 
These  pollutants  are  too  seldom  cap- 
tured by  municipal  disposal  systems  and 
too  often  turned  loose  wholly  untreated. 
By  and  large,  proper  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  industrial  wastes  is  an  unprofit- 
able and  money-losing  proposition.  In 
many  cases,  worlcable  methods  have  not 
even  yet  been  discovered. 

So  besides  the  requirement  of  a  more 
active  partnership  among  the  various 
levels  of  government,  there  is  also  a  cry- 
ing need  for  a  similar  worlclng  relation- 
ship and  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment luid  industry.  By  ccHnparison  with 
what  it  does  in  the  field  of  sewage  treat- 
ment and  disposal,  this  bill  can  be  criti- 
cized for  doing  too  little  about  industrial 
pollution.  However,  it  does  take  two 
Important  steps  toward  correcting  this. 

First,  it  authorizes  research  grants  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  and  developing 
new  methods  of  handling  industrial 
wastes.  This  research  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  technological  phases  of  the 
problem.  It  may  also  delve  into  the 
question  of  devising  practical  and  equita- 
ble means  of  financing  treatment  works. 
A  tremendous  amount  of  work  remains 
to  be  done  in  these  areas  before  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  this  problem  can  be 
launched  on  any  sure-footed  and  fair 
and  reasonable  basis.  Out  of  a  total  of 
$75  million  in  each  of  the  next  3  years 
for  water  pollution  research,  the  bill  al- 
lots not  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  amount 
for  industrial  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

The  second  step  taken  in  this  field  is 
one  that  could  lead  to  effective  action  in 
the  more  immediate  future.  It  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  complete  study  of  all  possible  financial 
Incentives  for  encouraging  industries  to 
Install  and  construct  facilities  to  reduce 
.or  abate  water  pollution.  This  study  will 
lay  the  foimdatlon  for  any  legislation  the 
Congress  may  enact  In  the  future  to  pro- 
vide such  incentives. 

In  the  p€ist  nimiber  of  years,  many 
suggestions  along  this  line  have  been  of- 
fered in  the  form  of  bills  Introduced  In 
the  Congress.  But  these  bills  have  died. 
I  have  detected  a  growing  feeling  in  this 
Congress,  however,  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  putting  this  type  of  program 
into  effect.  A  start  must  be  made  along 
this  path. 

Incentives  most  often  suggested  have 
taken  two  forms.  One  is  a  tax  credit  by 
vhlch  a  certain  percentage  of  the  036t  of 
pollution  control  facilities  could  be  de- 
ducted from  a  corporation's  income  tax 
liability.  Hie  other  likewise  would 
lighten  the  tax  burden  by  providing 
accelerated  depreciation  on  facilities  of 
this  nature.  There  are  other  approaches 
that  could  be  taken,  all  the  way  up  the 
line  to  grants  and  low-cost  Oovemment 
loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  little  doubt 
remalna  but  that  Industry  must  be 
brought  In  the  picture,  by  some  su^ 


means,  as  a  more  active  participant  in 
the  fight  against  water  pollution.  Hope- 
fully, the  contemplated  study  will  pro- 
duce an  effective  way  of  doing  this. 

Certainly,  at  present,  there  Is  no  com- 
pelling reason  for  It  to  happen.  Pollu- 
tion control  equipment  Is  costly.  In  vir- 
tually every  case,  it  is  nonproductive 
and  unremimerative.  It  is  nigh  j^  to  Im- 
possible to  justify  this  kind  of  expense  to 
corporation  stockholders  interested  in 
profits.  It  is  true  that  many  companies 
have  expended  large  sums  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  far 
industry  can  go  in  serving  goals  lying 
almost  exclusively  within  the  realm  of 
the  pubUc  Interest.  Somewhere  along 
the  line,  we  have  to  recognize  that  it  is 
a  two-way  street. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  received  from 
Armco  Steel  a  most  instructive  analysis 
of  this  problem  as  it  relates  to  that  cor- 
poration's own  situation.  Since  1950, 
Armco  has  spent  $16.9  million  on  air  and 
water  pollution  control  facilities  for  its 
nine  plants  across  the  country.  The  cost 
each  year  of  operating  these  facilities  is 
$1,560,000.  Insofar  as  the  corporation's 
own  fiscal  picture  is  concerned,  this  is 
money  that  has  gone  almost  entirely 
down  the  drain.  This  equipment  does 
not  contribute  directly  to  production. 
There  is  minimal  recovery  of  usable 
wastes. 

Moreover,  to  meet  all  of  the  various  air 
and  water  pollution  standards,  Armco 
would  have  to  spend  $65  million  in  the 
next  5  years  on  equipment.  Its  annual 
costs  of  operating  these  facilities  would 
go  up  another  $6  million.  There  would 
be  no  return  on  the  capital  Investment 
and  little  return  on  operating  costs.  To 
put  it  mildly,  this  does  not  shape  up  as  a 
profitable  adventure  for  Armco. 

When  information  like  this  is  pro- 
jected nationwide,  we  can  begin  to  see 
the  astounding  task  confronting  us  In  the 
Industrial  field  alone.  Establishment  and 
enforcement  of  pollution  standards  is  one 
of  the  ways  of  striving  toward  a  solution. 
Under  Federal  law,  for  example,  abate- 
ment proceedings  can  be  brought  against 
an  industry  whose  wastes  pose  a  health 
hazard  in  a  neighboring  State.  This 
places  the  entire  burden  of  a  solution 
upon  the  industry  itself. 

But  there  is  a  definite  limit  to  this.  In 
my  mind,  it  is  questionable  whether  such 
a  tool  can  be  effective  unless  it  is  com- 
bined with  a  whole  battery  of  other 
remedies.  If  an  industry  finds  it  too 
costly  to  operate  in  one  area  as  a  result 
of  certain  standards  it  is  expected  to 
meet.  It  can  pick  up  and  move  to  another 
area  where  the  circumstances  or  the 
standards  are  different.  That,  or  It 
might  go  out  of  business  if  it  is  in  a 
marginal  situation.  When  it  comes  down 
to  a  choice  between  enforcing  standards 
and  preserving  the  Jobs  that  are  the  life- 
blood  of  a  community,  it  is  the  latter  that 
Is  likely  to  win  out.  The  public  interest. 
It  should  be  noted,  can  work  in  all  sorts 
of  fascinating  wajrs. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  wonderful — 
and.  of  course,  often  troublesome — 
whe^  of  progress  are  not  going  to  be 
stopped  by  paper  laws.  In  the  absence  of 
any  other  reasonable  give  and  take  be- 
tween Oovemment  and  industry,  abate- 


ment proceedings  based  on  pollution 
standards  will  tend  to  break  down  under 
the  pressure  of  that  progress — and  under 
the  ravenous  need  of  our  economy  to 
continue  expanding  and  providing  more 
and  more  jobs,  come  what  may. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  back  once 
more  to  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Again 
I  submit  that  is  the  tremendous  build- 
ing job  we  must  do.  The  public  interest, 
in  my  estimation,  undoubtedly  will  re- 
quire that  we  provide  incentives  for  in- 
dustry Itself  to  help  do  that  Job.  It  will 
require  that  we  build  more  and  more 
public  facilities  to  handle  not  only  in- 
dustrial wastes  but  pollutants  of  every 
other  kind. 

Time  Is  short.  Our  supplies  of  clean 
water  are  rurming  short.  It  Is  estimated 
that  by  the  year  2000,  this  country  will 
require  1,000  billion  gsillons  of  water 
every  day  to  serve  its  needs.  Present  and 
contemplated  developments  will  provide 
only  650  billion  gallons.  It  is  obvious 
that,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present,  this  will  require  reuse  of  the 
same  water.  Much  of  it  will  have  to  be 
used  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

In  view  of  that,  the  pollution  of  this 
natural  resource  will  become  more  and 
more  intolerable.  Even  now,  it  threatens 
the  health  and  livelihood  of  people  in 
many  areas.  It  is  spoiling  fully  a  fourth 
of  the  pure  water  we  currently  need  for 
purposes  other  than  irrigation,  Industry 
and  power  generation.  It  is  turning  once 
beautiful  streams  and  lakes  into  virtual 
sewer  drains  and  cesspools. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  repulsive  exam- 
ple is  Lake  Erie.  Not  long  ago.  Lake  Erie 
was  a  sparkling  blue  body  of  fresh,  clean 
water.  Now  it  is  leaden  and  almost  dead, 
choked  by  wastes  from  five  major  cities, 
practically  stripped  of  any  recreational 
value  and  able  to  support  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  fishlife  It  once  did.  It  is 
said  that  even  if  all  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  it  were  completely  freed  of  con- 
taminating material,  it  would  still  take 
some  20  years  to  flush  Lake  Erie  clean. 

The  other  Great  Lakes  face  a  similar 
fate  unless  the  most  stringent  measures 
of  pollution  control  are  effected.  The 
cost  of  cleaning  up  these  lakes  already  is 
placed  at  $20  billion. 

A  final  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this: 
Roughly  speaking,  every  dollar  spent  for 
pollution  control  ultimately  will  be  a  dol- 
lar saved  from  the  cost  of  water  develop- 
ment and  distribution.  Every  gallon 
saved  from  the  poisoning  of  our  wastes 
is  a  gallon  Uiat  will  not  have  to  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means. 

Most  Eissuredly,  water  develwment  for 
this  country  cannot  afford  a  backward 
glance.  It  must  proceed  with  all  of  the 
speed  and  resourcefulness  at  our  com- 
mand. No  matter  what  we  do,  this  Na- 
tion is  going  to  be  caught  in  a  close  race 
between  supply  and  demand.  Our  bur- 
geoning population — ^the  soaring  needs  of 
industry  and  agricultiu'e — ^make  that  a 
surety. 

One  of  the  great  hopes  in  this  field  is 
In  the  desalination  of  sea  water.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  since  the  first 
saUne  water  demonstration  plants  were 
authorized  in  1958.  But  the  output  of 
these  plants  still  is  far  from  competitive 
with  our  traditional  sources  of  supply' 
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In  the  not  too  distant  future,  hopefully, 
converted  sea  water  should  be  a  boon  for 
our  coastal  cities.  Befocie  that  happens, 
of  course,  the  cost  niqst  be  reduced 
dramatically.  The  research  necessary  to 
that  must  be  accelerated. 

Above  all,  more  efBcient  distribution 
of  the  water  resources  we  already  have 
is  imperative.  The  trapisport  of  water 
from  areas  of  surplus  tdj  areas  of  short- 
age is  making  rapid  progress.  More  will 
have  to  be  done.  But  ^n  In  this  field, 
we  must  hold  in  mind  that — as  our  p<^- 
ulation  grows  and  spreads — areas  now 
having  a  large  surplus  of  water  may 
someday  be  facing  shortages. 

Possibly,  in  the  distant  future,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  impott  supplemental 
water  supplies  from  sources  far  outside 
of  the  United  States,  this  may  become 
imperative  not  only  fro^  the  consimip- 
tlon  standpoint  alone.  A  factor  just  as 
important  may  be  the  need  for  enormous 
amovmts  of  clean  wat^r  constantly  to 
freshen  our  lakes  and  rivers — and  most 
particularly  our  underground  basins. 

This  Is  the  significanpe  of  the  North 
American  Water  and  Po^^r  Alliance  qto- 
posal  to  bring  water  from  the  great  rivers 
of  northern  Canada  aril  Alaska.  This 
plan  is  estimated  to  cost  $80  billion  and 
to  require  30  years  to  Complete.  Great 
difficulties  are  Inherent! in  it  because  of 
the  international  arrangements  that 
would  have  to  be  made  and  the  conces- 
sions that  might  have  to  be  granted.  In 
some  circles,  it  Is  viewed]  as  a  pipedream. 
But  as  our  problems  of  ^titer  supply  and 
pollution  mount  in  futore  decades.  It 
could  be  one  of  those  kpedreams  that 
comes  true.  J 

On  the  other  hand,  Mln.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  put  too  much  reljance  on  any  one 
approach.  Only  at  the  irisk  of  deluding 
ourselves  can  we  expect  to  be  forever 
reaching  out  for  new  sources  of  water 
where  the  grass  seems  gteener.  At  little 
or  no  more  expense,  we  can  salvage  vast 
amounts  of  the  water  wd  need  right  here 
at  home.  We  can  and  naust  get  the  best 
possible  use  out  of  what  We  alreat^  have. 

Beyond  these  practical  considerations, 
this  Nation's  water  resources  are  a  herit- 
age we  are  obligated  to  preserve.  They 
constitute  a  magnificent  asset  we  must 
treat  with  care  If  the  hipes  we  hold  for 
our  future  generations  aie  to  materialize. 
We  have  a  tremendoiis  building  job 
ahead  of  us.  I  urge  th^  passage  of  this 
bill  so  that  we  can  get  nrt  with  that  job. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Horton].        \ 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  dhahman.  I  wel- 
come this  opportimlty  id  add  my  sup- 
port to  H.R.  16076,  whJkjh  provides  the 
comprehensive  addltlonia  and  amend- 
ments to  the  water  pollution  control  pro- 
8^.  I.  too,  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Minnesota!,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  antf  Uie  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  the  chatotoan  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  the 
sentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Crasier], 
and  parUcularly  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  f6r  their  work  In 
2**^?  possible  this  ver^  comprehensive 
MH  which  is  presented  to  us  here  today. 

As  ranking  tranority  i  member  of  the 
Nfctural  Resources  and  |?ower  Subcom- 


mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  on  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  Chairman  Robert  E. 
Jones,  I  know  how  massive  and  how  diffi- 
cult the  problems  are  in  the  pollution 
field.  The  bill  as  reported  by  our  Public 
Works  Committee  reflects  an  imder- 
standing  of  these  problems,  and  a  de- 
termination to  deal  with  them  promptly 
and  positively. 

I  especially  want  to  applaud  the  com- 
mittee's inclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
program  for  research  in  pollution  abate- 
ment technology.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
provisions  of  my  bill,  HH.  17576,  provid- 
ing for  70-percent  grants  for  research 
into  methods  of  controlling  industrial 
pollution,  have  been  Included  in  the 
measure  that  is  now  before  us.  Under 
this  program,  $75  million  is  authorized 
for  antipollution  research  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this 
money  Is  earmarked  for  Industrial  re- 
search. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  indus- 
try Is  responsible  for  much  of  the  water 
pollution  we  are  faced  with,  it  Is  also 
evident  that  the  research  and  vast  finan- 
cial outlays  required  to  eliminate  indus- 
trial pollution  cannot  be  provided  by  in- 
dustry alone.  Further,  there  is  serious 
doubt,  as  evidenced  by  recent  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, that  the  technological  tools 
needed  to  solve  this  problem  are  suffi- 
ciently developed.  Thus,  It  Is  doubly  im- 
portant that  we  provide  adequate  aid  for 
industrial  research  which  is  needed  to 
develop  these  methods  and  equipment, 
and  to  bring  the  solutions  within  our 
reach.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl 
give  their  full  support  to  this  crucial  pro- 
vision of  HJl.  16076. 

I  also  support  the  section  of  this  bill 
which  raises  the  maximiim  allowable 
grant  under  the  waste-treatment  con- 
struction program  from  $1.2  million  to 
$2.4  million.  This  will  enable  more  mu- 
nicipalities to  participate  meaningfully  in 
the  grant  program.  Also,  this  bill  raises 
the  maximum  allowable  Federal  partici- 
pation to  40  percent  where  the  State  con- 
tributes 30  percent  of  the  project  cost. 
By  lessening  the  burden  on  local  tax- 
payers, this  will  enable  many  smaller 
titles  and  towns  to  participate  In  the 
grant  program — particularly  in  States 
which,  like  New  York,  have  established 
substantial  antipollution  programs. 
Previously,  significant  State  participation 
was  not  coupled  with  this  additional  Fed- 
eral incentive. 

As  part  of  my  duties  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Power,  I  have  taken 
part  in  hearings  and  field  inspection 
tours  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation.  These 
have  revealed  that  cities  and  towns  In 
every  population  category  are  faced  with 
inadequate  waste-treatment  facilities 
and  inadequate  funding  to  provide  them. 
The  bill,  which  recognizes  the  value  of 
close  cooperation  with  States  and  locali- 
ties in  solving  the  pollution  problem,  will 
enable  millions  more  American  citizens 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  our  enlightened 
Federal  attack  on  pollution,  through 
positive  and  prompt  corrective  action 
on  the  local  and  regional  level. 


Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  my  intention  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  bill  here 
today.  In  particular  I  wanted  to  talk 
in  terms  of  assistance  to  industries 
through  grants  for  industrial  pollution 
research.  While  this  program  will  help 
all  Industries  overcome  contamination  of 
natural  resources,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  many  companies  across  the  Nation 
are  already  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  control  the  quality  of  their 
effluents  into  our  lakes  and  streams. 
Much  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  these 
companies  h&s  gone  uncredited,  but  in- 
dustry in  general  has  been  doing  a  fine 
job  In  meeting  its  Immediate  respon- 
sibility to  help  in  the  cleaning  up  of  our 
waterways.  They  have  done  their  share 
to  combat  pollution.  This  also  applies 
to  many  of  the  small  firms.  Earlier  this 
year  I  introduced  HM.  17170,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  program  of  public  recogni- 
tion of  Industries  and  municipalities 
demonstrating  excellence  in  pollution 
control.  Under  this  program  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  set  up  stand- 
ards under  which  such  recognition 
awards  would  be  given. 

The  awards  are  not  financial,  but  sym- 
bolic. The  Secretary  would  award  a  flag 
or  certificate  of  suitable  design — perhaps 
depicting  a  clear  drop  of  water — to  each 
industry,  city,  or  town  which  qualifies 
under  these  standards. 

At  the  same  time  that  certain  munici- 
paUties  and  firms  are  criticized  for  their 
failure  to  take  action  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate their  contamination  of  public  water- 
ways, we  must  foster  a  positive  pubUc 
attitude  toward  those  who  have  willingly 
and  eagerly  accepted  their  responsibility 
to  society  and  who  have  taken  adequate 
corrective  action. 

This  program  will  provide  an  Incentive 
to  Industries  and  mimlcipcdities.  On  the 
date  the  Secretary  makes  an  award,  a 
public  announcement  would  be  made, 
and  the  President  and  the  leaders  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  would  be  informed. 
The  recipient  Is  authorized  to  display 
publicly  the  flag  or  certificate,  and  may 
include  the  flag  insignia  and  the  fact 
that  the  award  was  received  in  its  ad- 
vertising or  other  material  which  is  pub- 
licly distributed  or  broadcast.  Thus,  re- 
cipients will  be  publicly  singled  out  as 
leaders  in  the  pollution  abatement  effort. 

There  is  considerable  precedent  in  Fed- 
eral history  for  such  a  recognition  award. 
The  E>efense  Department  awarded  an 
"E"  award  to  war  production  plants 
which  made  exemplary  contributions  to 
the  war  effort  during  the  early  1940's. 
Last  May,  the  President  named  a  "Small 
Businessman  of  the  Year"  to  a  deserving 
recipient  to  demonstrate  the  Importance 
of  and  opportunity  for  small  business  In 
the  United  States.  During  the  war,  the 
Maritime  Commission  awarded  an  "M" 
pennant  for  superior  production  records. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  successfully  used 
a  stamp  of  Its  approval  to  promote  the 
use  of  safe  mining  equipment. 

The  battle  i^ainst  water  pollution  is 
one  of  national  scope.  It  makes  sense  to 
couple  our  research  and  construction 
grant  programs  with  an  Incentive  award 
program  to  cities  and  companies  which 
have  exemplary  records  in  waste  treat- 
ment and  pollution  control. 
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The  idea  for  this  program  came  up 
cLurlng  a  brief  stop  on  a  helicopter  pollu- 
tion inspection  tour  which  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  and  Power 
took  in  the  eastern  Qreat  Lakes  region. 
During  a  stop  at  Sodus  Point,  N.Y.,  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Schlee, 
Wayne  County  clerk,  who  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  negative  public  attitude 
that  is  building  up  around  the  pollution 
fight.  It  was  he  who  suggested  to  me 
the  analogy  between  a  pollution  awards 
program  and  the  Defense  plant  "E" 
awards  during  the  war.  After  further 
discussion  with  local  officials,  representa- 
tives of  Industry,  and  other  Members  of 
Congress.  I  decided  to  put  his  sugges- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  legislative  proposal. 
Since  my  introduction  of  HJl.  17170. 
Congressman  Jaicxs  Hanlxt,  of  New 
York,  and  Jm  Wkight.  of  Texas,  have 
^>onsored  similar  measures,  smd  the  idea 
has  received  praise  from  many  «60urces. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  previously  stated, 
It  was  my  original  purpose  to  offer  this 
as  an  amendment  today.  I  did  offer  this 
hill  in  Augiist  of  this  year.  I  feel  that  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  potentied  involved 
so  that  we,  perhaps,  oould  make  this 
legislation  even  more  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  frtxn  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Jones],  chairman  of  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Power  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, on  which  I  serve,  to  comment 
upon  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
HoRTON]  Is.  as  the  gentleman  (aid,  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  or.  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  a  member  who  has 
been  with  the  committee  during  its  hold- 
ing of  hearings  throughout  the  enUn 
country. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman.  rK>  one  has 
been  more  diligent  than  has  been  the 
gentleman  in  attending  these  hearings, 
and  based  upon  the  experience  which 
the  gentleman  has  compiled,  a  bill  such 
•s  he  describes  certainly  in  my  opinion 
possesses  merit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  York. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  sdeld  further? 
Mr.  HORTON.    I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  believe  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  gentleman's  bill, 
however,  will  require  careful  committee 
consideration.  Consequently,  I  wish  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  we  certainly 
Intend  to  take  up  his  proposal  and  ex- 
plore the  entire  subject  matter  of  his  bill. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Joms]  for  his  comments. 


Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that 
I  have  spoken  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
sota  [Mr.  Blatnk]  and  the  gentleman 
has  Indicated  his  willingness  to  have  the 
committee  take  up  this  proposal  at  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

J»4r.  HORTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes,  this  is  a  matter 
that  certainly  ought  to  be  and  should  be 
studied,  but  we  need  more  time  during 
which  to  do  it.  However,  I  believe  it  Is 
too  early  right  now,  but  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  we  can  give  it  adequate  consid- 
eration next  year. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  SWSENBY]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  join  in  the  very  laudatory  com- 
ments of  this  afternoon  as  they  bear 
upon  the  service  of  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Fallon],  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  IMlrme- 
sota  [Mr.  Blatnxk]  ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  and  certain- 
ly, Mr.  Chairman,  the  outstanding  chair- 
man of  the  minority,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  for  their  unity 
of  purpose  and  the  cooperation  that  they 
have  displayed  within  the  committee  and 
on  the  floor  in  bringing  to  the  House  a 
bill,  a  water  pollution  abatement  bill, 
which  is  one  of  substance  and  which 
will  certainly  prove  to  be  a  historical 
landmark  in  our  effort,  in  the  great  na- 
tional effort,  to  obtain  clean  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  there  are 
many  areas  of  needed  research  in  the 
water  pollution  control  field,  clearly  the 
one  having  highest  priority  is  that  deal- 
ing with  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved technology  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  wastes  and  renovation  of  waste 
waters.  New  treatment  methods  must 
be  developed  for  handling  wastes  from 
all  sources.  Laboratory  research  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  now  scientifically 
possible  to  take  any  waste  water  and 
convert  it  to  a  quality  suitable  for  reuse. 
There  is,  however,  a  big  step  from  labo- 
ratory research  to  the  actual  application 
of  these  results.  It  requlre%pilot  plants, 
field  evaluation  and  demonstration  units 
which  are  quite  costly.  The  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  has 
already  developed  several  waste  water 
reuse  systems  up  to  the  pilot  scale. 

There  is  no  questicm  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  soimd  ways  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  water  realization 
erf  our  water  resource  potential  will  be 
through  the  mechanism  of  total  pollu- 
tion control  which  Is  the  objective  at  the 
expanded  research  program  which  we 
are  recommending. 

Presently  available  waste  treatment 
techniques  are  proving  Increasingly 
inadequate  to  deal  with  the  pollutkni 
problems  currenUy  faelng  our  Nation. 


They  will  certainly  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  f  utiu%.  The  Federal  Government 
must  take  a  leadership  role — developing 
these  new  techniques  and  must  demon- 
strate them  on  a  plant  scale  basis.  As 
with  any  innovation,  a  considerable 
sunount  of  risk  is  involved.  Since  the 
benefits  of  these  new  findings  will  be 
shared  by  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  Federal  funds  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Many  munici- 
palities and  industries  cannot  afford  the 
risk  capital  involved  in  developing  and 
proving  these  new  techniques. 

There  are  other  important  research 
and  development  needs  for  which  in- 
creased funds  are  necessary  and  will  be 
provided  in  this  bill.  More  effective 
methods  are  needed  to  measure  and 
predict  the  long  range  effects  of  pollut- 
ants on  all  our  water  uses — municipal 
and  recreational  water  supplies,  indus- 
trial water  supplies,  agricultural  water 
supplies,  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
aquatic  life. 

We  must  have  a  vigorous  research  and 
development  program  to  deal  with 
wastes  from  dispersed  sources  which  are 
not  readily  collectible  for  treatment. 
Techniques  for  control  of  pollution  at 
its  source  must  be  given  increased 
emphasis. 

During  the  next  5  years,  billions  of 
dollars  will  have  to  be  spent  on  waste 
treatment  facilities  for  both  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  for  the  problems 
associated  with  combined  sewage,  and 
for  the  provision  of  low-flow  augmenta- 
tion. We  must  carry  out  an  effective 
research  and  development  program  to 
provide  needed  answers  for  efficient  and 
effective  pollution  control. 

Furthermore,  it  is  essential  that  we 
mass  the  required  scientific  research  re- 
sources needed  to  solve  our  growing 
water  pollution  problem.  The  In-house 
capabilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  industrial 
and  university  research  resources  of  our 
country.  The  amendments  to  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  and  authori- 
zation to  proceed  with  a  vigorous  re- 
search and  development  program  to 
solve  our  water  pollution  problems. 

The  bill  provides  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  funds  authorized  for  re- 
search. In  addition,  it  adds  a  specific 
provision  designed  to  encourage  indus- 
trywide research  on  the  treatment  of 
industrial  wastes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard],  a  member  of  the  committee. 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  wholehearted  suiHiort  of  the  bill,  ER- 
16076. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion my  appreciation  for  an  exemption 
that  was  made  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  the  case  oi 
regional  agencies  such  as  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commissian  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  These  agencies 
are  already  directed  t^  law  to  adopt  com- 
prehensive water  resource  programs  for 
their  consUtuent  States.    The  language 
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approved  by  our  committee  makes  It 
possible  for  these  agencies  to  submit  pol- 
lution control  programs  directly  to  the 
Congress  for  approval,  rather  than  to  the 
Secretary.  This  is  a  compliment  to  the 
fine  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  past 
by  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion and  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson],  who  commanded  that  work 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee.  The 
Commission  and  the  Residents  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  forceful  spoke^oian  to  present 
their  cause. 

It  is  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  resi- 
dents of  Sussex,  Warren,  Hunterdon,  as 
well  as  the  counties  of  Mercer  and  Bur- 
lington are  so  well  represented  here  in 
this  Congress.  , 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Ut.  Chairman,  I 
Just  want  to  complimeiii  the  committee 
and  say  that  this  is  alttep  forward  in 
water  pollution  controll  legislation.  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  means 
in  5  years  we  will  be  moving  from  the 
level  of  about  $100  million  annually  to 
close  to  $1  bUlion  annually. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman, ,  along  with  the 
"seven  young  Turks"  on  our  committee 
who  signed  separate  views,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  bill  I  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

I  believe  that  water  I  pollution  is  the 
most  urgent  domestic  prbblem  facing  our 
country.  The  other  body,  by  vote  of  90 
to  0,  passed  a  6-year,  $6  bUlion  bill,  and 
I  would  hope  that  aft^r  the  conferees 
meet  that  the  House  wiljl  soon  find  itself 
voting  for  a  conference!  report  contain- 
ing something  more  thim  we  have  In 
this  present  bill.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  sentiment  here  in  the  House  for  more 
money.  Members  recoginlze  that  this  is 
a  very  lu-gent.  if  not  the  most  urgent, 
domestic  challenge  we  have.  I  would 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  come  out 
shortly  with  a  somewhat  larger  amoimt 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Ohairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  trooa.  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Byrne],    j 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr- 
Chairman,  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  facing  the  pcdple  of  Philadel- 
phia today  Is  water  pollution  control. 
Philadelphia  has  taken  many  important 
steps  toward  reducing  pollution  in  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  We 
have  been  working  closety  with  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Siuvey  in  developing  instruments 
to  set  up  automatic  testing  stations  on 
the  Delaware  River  tq  determine  the 
quality  of  waters. 

We  have  put  up  substantial  funds  In 
the  actual  development  and  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  works.  Under 
our  capital  program,  we  are  able  to  irian 
5  or  6  years  ahead.  We  have  spent  over 
1180  million  on  water  $upply  facilities, 
«nd  over  $300  million  in  sewers  and  dis- 
posal facilities.  Throa  new  sewage 
plants  are  imder  operation  on  the  Dela- 
ware River.  I 

Since  1946  the  total  tost  to  the  dty 
DM  been  $85  million  for  three  sewage 
treatment  plants  plus  Intercepting  sew- 
ers.   If  this  had  to  be  built  today,  you 


would  have  to  add  25  to  30  percent  for 
the  cost. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  In  a  recent  report 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  has  a  great  undeveloped  potential 
for  lessening  water  shortage  and  for  hy- 
droelectric power.  Let  me  say  that  I 
fully  agree  with  the  members  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Conmiittee  that  the 
best  answer  to  water  shortages  in  the 
East  is  to  use  and  reuse  water.  This  only 
points  up  the  importance  of  the  pollu- 
tion control  program  and  the  bill  before 
us  today.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  employ  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  as  the  respon- 
sible agency  to  deal  with  the  pollution 
problem— section  209  clearly  states  this. 

Undoubtedly,  H.R.  16076  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  Philadelphia  and  the  Na- 
tion because  it  firmly  commits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pollution  control  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Jones]  as  much  time  as 
he  might  consimie. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, last  year  the  Congress  recognized 
that  the  problem  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol constitutes  one  of  the  gravest  do- 
mestic threats  to  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  and  its  vast  resources.  The  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  was  a  milestone  in 
history  because  it  marked  the  first  time 
in  the  Nation's  history  that  we  recog- 
nized the  need  to  control  the  pollution 
of  entire  streams,  not  just  segments  of 
our  waterways.  That  act  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "river  basin"  approach  to 
pollution. 

We  need  only  walk  a  few  blocks  and 
stand  on  the  banks  of  the  once  unspoiled 
Potomac  to  see  what  man  has  done  to  the 
stream.  The  stench  of  the  pollutants 
permeates  the  air  and  is  offensive  to  us. 
The  Potomac,  however,  it  not  the  only 
river  in  this  condition.  The  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Savannah,  and  many  oth- 
ers all  over  this  country  are  in  this  con- 
dition or  fast  approaching  this  stage. 

What  must  we  do  to  alleviate  and  even 
eliminate  this  problem?  We  must  do 
two  things. 

First,  we  must  establish  without  delay 
adequate  water  qusdity  standards  for  our 
Interstate  streams  and  hopefully  for  all 
our  waters.  Last  year's  Water  Quality 
Act  requires  the  States  to  act  by  June 
30. 1967.  All  50  States  have  indicated  an 
intent  to  do  so. 

Second,  we  must  develop  adequate 
plans  to  implement  and  maintain  and 
improve  the  established  water  quality 
standards.  The  plans  must  be  developed 
for  the  entire  basin  or  a  total  watershed 
or  a  lake  or  our  coastal  waters.  This  is 
the  thrust  of  the  clesm  rivers  restora- 
tion program  authorized  by  this  bill. 

Many  of  our  large  cities  have  devel- 
oped near  our  great  rivers  or  lakes  or 
coastal  waters.  These  cities  are  depend- 
ent on  these  waters  for  many  uses.  In- 
diistry  uses  them.  People  use  them  for 
drinking,  for  boating,  and  for  swimming. 
Even  our  fish  and  wildlife  use  them. 
Each  of  these  cities  ts  concerned  with 
the  effects  of  pollution  on  these  uses. 
Most   cities   cannot   afford   a   polluted 


stream.  But  some  cities  respond  to  the 
problem  quicker  and  try  to  control  their 
pollutants.  All  of  them,  however,  pol- 
lute these  waters  in  some  way.  The 
wastes  of  one  community  usually  affect 
the  other  communities  on  the  stream. 
Thus,  it  is  Important  that  the  effects  of 
all  the  communities  on  a  waterway  be 
coordinated.  Again  this  Is  the  thrust  of 
the  clean  rivers  approach. 

This  approach  is  new  in  the  pollution 
control  field.  II  is  admittedly  untried. 
The  engineering  and  economic  value  of 
the  basin  concept  is,  however,  not  new. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  this  approach  has 
been  used  to  stimulate  State  and  local 
participation  in  controlling  pollution. 
The  possibilities  of  this  new  approach 
are  unlimited.  Coordinated  and  tmifled 
efforts  in  attacking  pollution  are  without 
a  doubt  the  most  logical  way  to  accom- 
plish our  goal  of  cleansing  the  Nation's 
waterways. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  a  basin  lies 
entirely  within  one  State,  that  is,  it 
drains  intrastate  waters  only,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  may  develop  a  basin 
plan.  If  all  or  part  of  more  than  one 
State  is  within  a  basin,  that  is,  if  the 
basin  is  drained  by  Interstate  waters,  50 
percent  of  the  Governors  in  that  basin 
must  concur  in  the  plan.  In  all  cases, 
it  is  expected  that  the  local  communities 
in  the  basins  will  participate  in  develop- 
ing the  plans. 

Once  the  plan  is  developed  it  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  agencies  on  the 
Federal  level.  The  Governors  would  be 
expected  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  af- 
fected communities. 

Following  this  review,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  review  and  approve 
the  plan.  In  the  case  of  the  Tennessee 
River  the  plan  will  be  developed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  of  which  Secretary 
Udall  is  a  member,  will  review  and  ap- 
prove the  plan.  All  of  these  plans  must 
then  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  statu- 
tory approval. 

The  objective  of  the  basin  approach  is 
clear  and  simple.  It  Is  to  develop  a  uni- 
fied approach  to  pollution  control.  We 
want  to  develop  comprehensive  plans  for 
pollution  control  along  the  same  pattern 
followed  over  the  years  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  generally.  To  date, 
waste  treatment  has  not  been  considered 
In  terms  of  basin  plaimlng.  The  time 
has  come  to  revamp  our  thinking  and  to 
try  this  new  ai^roach.  It  will  not  be 
easy,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it 
should  not  be  done.  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  Nation's  waters,  the 
basin  approach  looms  up  as  not  only  be- 
ing highly  desirable,  but  quite  necessary. 

The  basin  approach  offers  the  commu- 
nities increased  Federal  grants.  The  blU 
authorizes  up  to  40-percent  grants  for 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works  without  any  dollar  limitations  If 
a  comprehensive  pollution  control  and 
abatement  basin  plan  Is  developed  In  a 
particular  basin  and  approved  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition,  the  bill  offers  the 
communities  another  Increase  of  10  per- 
cent or  a  total  of  50-percent  Federal 
grants  If  a  basin  plan  Is  apprcnred  and  the 
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state  wherein  the  project  Is  located  pays 
25  percent  of  the  estimated  reasonable 
project  costs. 

The  principal  objective  of  these  In- 
creased grants  is  to  stimulate  and  to  in- 
tensify local  and  State  action  to  develop 
a  meaningful  coordinated  approach  to 
pollution  control.  This  basin  approach 
also  will  encourage  economies  and  effi- 
ciencies through  adequate  planning  not 
Just  on  a  commimity-by-conmnuiity 
basis,  but  on  a  basin  basis. 

In  summary,  this  new  basin  approach 
to  the  pollution  problem  calls  for  basin 
planning  and  increased  grant  incentives 
and  offers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  existing 
law,  an  opportimity  to  shoulder  more  re- 
sponsibility for  cleaning  up  our  Nation's 
streams.  This  approach  combined  with 
the  opportunities  offered  Industry  by  this 
bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  reclaiming 
our  Nation's  waters  from  the  malignancy 
of  pollution. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  another  distinguished  member  of  our 
committee,  our  dear  friend  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dokn],  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
another  outstanding  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  go  down  in  history.  I  com- 
mend each  member  of  our  committee 
for  their  united  efforts  to  bring  this  bill 
to  you  today.  I  particularly  commend 
my  distinguished  and  illustrious  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
John  Blathix,  who  is  now  known 
throughout  America  as  "Mr.  Water  Pol- 
lution." This  is  another  milestone  in 
his  great  career.  It  is  another  milestone 
in  the  history  of  our  great  country  and 
the  modem-day  dynamic  progress  of  our 
people. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
my    committee,    the    gentleman    from 
,  Maryland  [Mr.  Fallon],  and  my  great 
''  and  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  Bob  Jonbs.    Mr.  Jones 
has  studied  the  rivers  of  this  country 
from  Maine  to  California,  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.    With  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  today,  we  can 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  teem- 
ing millions  in  American  cities  will  have 
'  pure  water,  when  they  will  have  recrea- 
tion free  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  even  foresee  the 
day  when  our  children,  jrours  and  mine, 
.  can  wade  and  swim  in  the  Potomac. 
•  This  bill  Is  a  States  rights  biU ;  It  is  a  bill 
with  emphasis  on  local  government;  it  is 
a  free  enterprise  bill;  it  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
,  mote  harmony  and  cooperation  between 
business  and  municipal,  county.  State, 
:and  Federal  governments.    This  bill  is 
for  tomorrow.    It  is  legislation  for  the 
future.     I   predict   khis   bill   will  pass 
unanimously. 
I      Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  another  effective  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Roberts  1  such  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
'In  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  if  an 

,  enemy  attack  or  a  sudden  natural  cattts- 

[ftrophe   had    wreaked    the    devastation 

\,wti^  now  .exists  in  Lake  Erie,  there 

would  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  a 


Federal  disaster  area.    We  would  speed 
fimds  to  the  area  without  delay. 

But  the  poison  of  pollution  which  is 
destroying  our  national  water  supply  has 
been  a  gradually  encroaching  process, 
the  urgency  of  which  is  only  beginning 
to  be  the  cause  of  widespread  alarm. 

We  who  represent  the  Cleveland  area 
have  been  aware  of  it  from  the  outset, 
coming  eis  we  do  from  the  shores  of  the 
most  badly  polluted  body  of  water  in  the 
Nation.  I  have  consistently  voted  for 
water  p>ollution  control  since  my  fresh- 
man days  in  the  House,  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress, when  I  cast  my  first  vote  for  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  on  Jime  13, 
1956. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress, working  with  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities, still  is  insufficient  to  stem 
this  tide  of  disaster.  During  the  past 
decade  I  have  seen  more  and  more  recre- 
ational beaches  closed  along  Lake  Elrie, 
I  have  witnessed  an  alarming  drop  in 
commercial  fishing,  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  the  insidious  growth  of  algae 
in  the  lake,  which  today  covers  4,000 
square  miles. 

Lake  Erie  Is  the  lifeblood  of  the  in- 
dustrial complexes  which  line  it.  It  is 
the  most  important  resource  and  asset 
of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

As  those  who  know  my  voting  record 
are  well  aware,  I  am  always  cautious 
when  I  vote  to  spend  the  taxpayer's 
dollar.  I  have  gained  some  note  as  an 
economy-minded  Member  of  this  House, 
even  during  times  when  it  ws«  considered 
popular  to  spend.  But  it  would  be  false 
economy  to  vote  against  the  authoriza- 
tion before  us  today.  More  billions  and 
many  of  them  will  he  required  to  do  the 
job  which  so  desperately  needs  to  be  done. 
The  economy,  the  health  and  the  welfare 
of  too  many  millions  of  citizens  depend 
upon  our  action  today  and  oiir  intelligent 
planning  and  funding  for  the  future. 

I  wish  to  express  my  complete  support 
of  today's  bill  to  Increase  funds  available 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  water 
pollution  is  our  greatest  natural  resource 
problem  today.  It  is  a  manmade 
scourge  that  threatens  the  future  of 
many  people,  and  perhaps  our  country. 
No  matter  how  much  we  have  tried  to 
solve  the  problem — and  we  have  tried 
more  and  more  in  recent  years — it  has 
not  been  enough. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  HJl.  16076. 
so  that  we  may  expand  and  accelerate 
our  attack  upon  this  national  problem, 
which  affects  us  all.  Unless  we  do  that, 
our  children  might  say  that  we  did  too 
little  and  too  late. 

The  bill  would  make  important  im- 
provements in  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  That  act  now  author- 
izes Federal  grants  to  municipalities  to 
assist  in  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works.  In  the  last  10  years.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  spent  over  $3.8 
billion  on  such  works,  of  which  over  $800 
million  was  in  Federal  grants.  But  the 
backlog  of  needed  treatment  facilities, 
including  obsolete  facilities  that  should 
be  replaced  or  supplemented,  now  re- 
quires the  further  expenditure  of  at 
least,  another  $4  billion.  We  are  on  a 
treadmill. 


This  bill  would  increase  the  $150  mil- 
lion authorized  for  fiscal  year  1967  for 
sewage  works  to  $300  million  for  1968, 
with  further  increases  up  to  $950  mil- 
lion for  1971.  We  need  these  increases. 
They  will  benefit  us  all. 

The  bill  would  also  liberalize  the 
amounts  that  could  be  granted  to  com- 
munities for  treatment  works.  It  would 
double  the  present  dollar  limitation  on 
grants  for  smaller  projects  from  1.2  to 
2.4  million,  and  for  projects  serving  two 
or  more  conununities  from  4.8  to  9.6  mil- 
lion. Under  certain  conditions  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  grant  could  be 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  project  cost. 

The  bill  has  other  importsoit  features. 
One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  pollution 
is  flow  from  combined  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers.  We  have  this  problem  in 
Cleveland,  and  in  over  1,900  other  com- 
munities. When  these  sewers  were  built, 
they  had  capacity  for  both  rainwater  and 
sewage.  But  population  grew,  while  the 
sewage  system  capacity  was  fixed.  So 
in  heavy  rain,  sewage  is  washed  into  the 
surface  waters,  helping  to  ruin  their 
quality.  Tfie  act  now  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  projects  to  demonstrate  a  new  or  im- 
proved method  of  controlling  such  dis- 
charges. The  bill  would  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  100  percent.  We  need  to 
find  an  answer  to  this  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  bill  provides  for  strong  Federal 
support  for  an  accelerated  program  of 
research  Including  for  the  first  time 
grants  to  industry.  If  we  are  to  succeed 
in  solving  the  problem  of  water  pollution 
control,  we  must  have  the  help  of  indus- 
try. The  Federal  Government  would 
bear  up  to  $1  million  or  70  percent  of  the 
cost  of  research  for  any  project  that 
would  have  industrywide  application. 
By  stepping  up  research,  we  can  evolve 
new  tools  and  weapons  and  methods  to 
carry  out  our  national  attack. 

The  biU  has  many  other  important 
and  desirable  features.  It  is  a  product 
of  the  careful,  skilled,  and  dedicated 
work  of  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  of  which  the  inspired  efforts 
of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Bob  Jones,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  John  Blatwik,  has 
been  outstanding. 

This  legislation  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  It 
would  strengthen  significantly  our  na- 
tional program  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol. We  have  no  other  cour^  if  we  are 
to  avoid  national  disaster. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  just 
learned  that  I  may  have  to  be  off  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  the  vote  is  taken 
on  the  water  pollution  bill.  It  appears 
there  will  be  no  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure and  that  its  passage  is  assured. 
Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make  clear  my 
support  for  this  bill  and  the  potential  it 
affords  for  bringing  us  closer  to  the  goal 
of  clear,  clean  water.  I  have  often  said 
we  must  establish  clear  priorities  in  these 
times  of  deficit  spending  and.  In  my 
opinion,  the  priority  which  this  bill  de- 
serves ranks  far  aihead  of  the  measure 
which  passed  the  House  yesterday.' 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  earlier 
today  the  House  recognized  the  impor- 
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tance  of  pollution  control  by  extending 
an  exemption  from  the  silspension  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  toi  those  firms  in 
industry  which  seek  to  implement  new 
pollution  control  measures. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Carman,  I  sup- 
port HJl.  16076,  as  amended  and  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  or;  Public  Works. 
No  more  important  single  issue  faces  our 
country  today  than  the  problem  of  "good 
water."  The  steadily  inareasing  pollu- 
tion of  the  once\leftr  waters  of 
the  United  States  has  bet;ome  a  problem 
of  immediate  concern  bo  all  citizens. 
The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  so 
great  that  a  solution  mist  be  found  in 
short  order,  and  such  a  Solution  will  re- 
quire the  concerted  actipn  of  all  levels 
of  govenunent.  We  Clevelanders  are, 
perhaps,  more  aware  of  tjhis  than  others 
because  of  the  condition  ^f  our  own.  Lake 
Erie  and  Cuyahoga  River, 

The  Federal  Government  has  long 
played  a  leading  role  ia!  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rivers  and  Ijarbors  and  has 
financed  and  directed  Irrigation  and 
flood  control  projects  aipce  the  early 
1900"s.  However,  it  was  not  until  1956 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
that  the  first  comprehensive  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Att  was  enacted. 
Under  this  act.  grants  Were  made  to 
States  and  interstate  agencies  for  water 
pollution  control  activities,  and  to 
municipalities  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works,  j  Also,  a  perma- 
nent procedure  for  govlamlng  Federal 
abatement  action  against  interstate  pol- 
lution was  established. 

Although  the  1956  act  was  a  good  be- 
ginning and  laid  a  firm  foundation  for 
future  action,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that,  if  this  program  w^re  to  be  suc- 
cessful, there  would  hava  to  be  greater 
State  financial  participauon  in  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  works.  It 
was  established  clearly  that  Federal  aid 
should  serve  as  an  inducement,  rather 
than  a  substitute,  for  added  State  and 
local  participation.  H.R.  16076,  as  re- 
ported by  the  commltttie,  accepts  this 
principle.  It  contains  substantial  in- 
ducements to  the  States  to  participate  in 
the  cost  of  projects  undfer  both  the  ac- 
celerated existing  program  and  the  pro- 
posed clean  rivers  prograin. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  16076  are  as  fol- 
lows: It  provides  $2.45  billion  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  through  June  30,  1971; 
it  doubles  the  present  d(jllar  limitations 
on  grants  for  smaller  projects  from  $1.2 
to  $2.4  million  and  fori  projects  serv- 
ing two  or  more  communities  from 
t4J  to  $9.6  million:  it  would  add  an  ad- 
ditional 10  percent  to  the  present  30-per- 
cait  Federal  grant,  making  a  total  of  40 
percent  if  the  States  contribute  30  per- 
cent; it  would  establish  a  new  concept  of 
incentive  grants  amounting  to  10  per- 
cent for  the  development  of  basin  plans 
for  water  pollution  control ;  it  would  in- 
crease the  total  Federal  grant  by  another 
10  percent,  or  up  to  50:  percent  under 
the  basin  plan.  If  the  States  matched  to 
the  extent  of  25  percent  of  the  total 
costs. 

Another  Important  pitovlslon  of  this 
Jffl  lays  the  foundation  Itor  possible  fu- 
Htte  legislation  that  could  provide  for 
■oditional  pollution  control  and  abate- 


ment. It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  methods  for  providing  incen- 
tives to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
facilities  and  works  by  industry  to  reduce 
or  abate  water  pollution.  This  study 
shall  include  the  possible  use  of  tax  in- 
centives as  well  as  other  methods  of 
financial  assistance.  A  bill  which  I  have 
Introduced,  HJl.  11866,  would  provide 
tax  incentives  for  industry  to  meet  this 
problem. 

The  pollution  of  our  streams  and  wa- 
terways has  been  going  on  so  long  that 
we  caimot  expect  a  clean-up  overnight, 
but  we  must  make  steady  progress.  In- 
creased participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  along  with  State  and  local 
cooperation — ^made  possible  under  H.R. 
16076 — should  facilitate  further  progress 
in  this  area,  in  a  partnership  in  which 
responsibility  is  shared. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out a  doubt,  the  most  perplexing  and 
challenging  feature  of  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  concerned  the  dollars 
to  be  authorized  for  the  increased  grants 
offered  by  this  bill  for  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  Committee  all  agreed  that 
the  present  pace  of  the  construction 
grant  side  of  the  pollution  control  pro- 
gram is  too  slow.  We  recognize  that 
more  needs  to  be  done  and  that  there 
is  a  tremendous  backlog  of  projects  in 
this  country  today,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  backlog  we 
must  be  prepared  to  re-build  projects 
that  are  now  obsolescent  and  to  build 
projects  that  will  match  population  in- 
creases". But,  even  with  this  knowledge, 
we  lacked  adequate  information  to  sup- 
port most  of  the  proposed  dollar  In- 
creases. 

We  were  told  that  the  Conference  of 
State  Sanitary  Engineers  1966  study  esti- 
mated, based  on  a  comparison  of  20  cities, 
that  the  backlog  alone  in  needed  waste 
treatment  works  was  $2,643  billion.  The 
cities  themselves,  however,  estimated  that 
the  true  backlog  is  about  3.33  times  the 
reported  conference  backlog  or  about 
$8.90  billion.  Such  a  wide  discrepancy 
makes  one  wonder  about  the  reliability 
of  either  of  these  figures. 

The  administration's  revised  proposal 
of  last  July  20  recommended  a  new  dol- 
lar authorization  of  $3.25  billion  over  a 
5-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1968.  In 
addition,  the  administration's  proposal 
would  add  an  additional  $50  million  this 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  S.  2947,  as  passed 
by  the  other  l>ody,  authorized  $5,850  bil- 
lion over  a  5 -year  period  beginning  July 
1,  1968.  That  bill  did  not  change  the 
amount  of  $150  million  authorized  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  was  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
authorization  was  needed  this  year.  The 
members  believed  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  make  a 
meaningful  and,  In  the  face  of  the  stag- 
gering protmrtions  of  the  job  to  be  done, 
a  realistic  commitment  to  participate 
ftiUy  in  obtaining  the  President's  and  the 
Nation's  goal  of  cleaning  and  preserving 
"entire  river  basins  from  their  sources  to 


their  mouths."  The  members  of  the 
committee  clearly  want  the  program  to 
move  at  a  swifter  pace,  but,  let  me  em- 
phasize, they  did  not  want  to  turn  this 
into  a  crash  program.  The  job  cannot 
be  done  overnight.  Thus,  the  committee 
agreed  to  adopt  the  armusd  increments 
in  the  administration's  proposal,  except 
for  the  first  year,  but  the  committee 
limited  the  authorization  to  4  fiscal  years 
instead  of  the  5  years  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  in  S.  2947.  The  Commit- 
tee added  the  $50  million,  which  the 
administration  included  in  this  fiscal 
year,  to  the  first  fiscal  year  of  this  new 
authorization. 

The  committee's  authorization  of  $2.3 
billion  is  the  most  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  need.  It  will  serve  to  stimulate  the 
States  and  local  communities  into  action 
on  a  much  more  accelerated  pace,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  not  mislead  them 
or  lull  them  into  the  belief  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  do  the  whole 
job.  That  is  the  message  conveyed  by  the 
extremely  accelerated  increases  author- 
ized by  S.  2947.  We  can  ill  afford  to  allow 
the  States  or  the  local  commimities  to 
think  for  even  a  very  brief  period  that 
the  responsibility  for  pollution  control 
now  rests  entirely  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  program.  The  States  and  local  com- 
munities must  continue  to  exercise  the 
primary  responsibility  in  the  field. 

Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
figure  of  $2.3  billion  in  the  House  bill  or 
the  $5.85  billion  figure  in  S.  2947  is  only 
an  authorization.  It  is  not  an  appropria- 
tion. With  the  increased  costs  of  our 
foreign  and  other  domestic  programs,  we 
cannot  be  assured  that  the  actual  appro- 
priations will  even  approximate  the  an- 
nual authorization.  Thus,  we  should  not 
mislead  the  American  people  at  this 
stage.  To  do  so,  would  be  courting  a  dis- 
aster which  we  cannot  allow  to  happen. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not agree  more  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr 
Fallon]. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1956 
in  our  fight  against  pollution.  The  pub- 
lic awareness  of  the  parameters  of  the 
problem  has  grown  tremendously  in 
these  short  10  years.  The  Nation's  cities, 
once  quite  passive,  to  the  problem  now 
are  exhibiting  encouraging  signs  of  a 
keen  and  urgent  desire  to  conquer  pollu- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible.  These  dtles, 
big  and  small,  are,  however,  imder  great 
financial  strain.  The  demands  on  their 
budgets  stagger  the  imagination.  They 
want  to  do  the  job,  but  they  need  help. 
Thus,  they  have  turned  to  the  Federal 
Government.  We  caimot  turn  our  backs 
to  them.  We  must  be  responsive.  But, 
we  should  not  delude  ourselves  or  the 
cities  Into  thinking  that  large  swas  of 
money  alone  will  accomplish  wonders. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  substantially  more 
money  is  needed,  but  that  is  not  all  that 
is  needed. 

When  the  members  of  the  committee 
considered  the  problem  of  dollar  au- 
thorizations. It  was  necessary  to  \odk 
behind  the  figures  presented  by  the  sani- 
tary engineers  and  the  cities.  We  had 
to  look  at  the  capability — other  than 
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flnanclal  capability — of  the  cities  to 
spend  large  sums,  assuming  appropria- 
tions approximated  these  large  figures, 
In  an  effective  manner.  When  we  did 
this,  we  found  that  the  dtles  had  not 
yet  "tooled  up"  for  these  sums. 

One  of  the  most  Important  problems 
facing  all  cities  of  every  size  was  the  lack 
of  adequately  trained  tectmlcal  and  pro- 
fessional people  in  the  field  of  water  pol- 
lution control.  The  Nation  has  made 
great  strides  In  pollution  control  re- 
search In  the  last  few  years.  We  have 
concentrated  our  efforts  in  this  area  and 
In  building  waste  treatment  plants.  But, 
to  a  large  extent  we  have  neglected  a  key 
element  of  effective  pollution  control, 
namely,  trained  personnel. 

As  we  proceed  on  an  accelerated  pace — 
but  not  on  a  crash  basis — we  simultane- 
ously create  a  need  to  Intensify  our  ef- 
forts In  supplying  adequate  personnel. 
We  cazmot  hope  to  operate  waste  treat- 
ment plants  e£Qciently  and  effectively 
until  we  have  trained  competent  people. 
Thus,  without  this  key  element,  it  Is 
unrealistic  and  wasteful  to  expsmd  our 
efforts  too  greatly. 

The  bill  before  you  today  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  make  a  complete  inves- 
tigation to  determine  the  need  for  addi- 
tional trained  State  and  local  personnel 
to  carry  out  pollution  control.  The  study 
must  be  completed  by  July  1,  1967.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  now  authorizes  grants  to 
cover  the  cost  of  training  personnel.  The 
committee  has  urged  the  Secretary  to 
use  this  authority  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

Another  problem  facing  the  cities  was 
created  last  year  by  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965.  That  act  requires  the  States 
to  establish  water  q\iality  standards  by 
June  30,  1967.  and.  If  they  fall  to  do  so, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  mxist  act. 
The  uncertainty  concerning  what  those 
standards  will  be  makes  it  difficult  for 
these  cities  to  plan  effectively.  While 
we  would  not  want  these  cities  to  wait, 
we  can  appreciate  the  problem. 

A  third  problem  is  research.  There 
are  many  areas  in  the  pollution  control 
field  that  need  further  research,  such  as 
the  pr(Alem  of  storm  sewers.  More  re- 
search is  needed  in  the  field  of  industrial 
waters.  Research  should  include  the  de- 
velopment of  techniques  for  area  treat- 
ment of  wastes,  either  as  combinations 
of  municipal  and  industrial  wastes  or  as 
coznblnations  of  industrial  wastes. 

The  solids  resxilting  from  treatment  of 
wastes  pose  problems,  particularly  in 
metropolitan  areas  where  land  is  not 
available  for  solid  waste  disposal.  The 
practice  of  haulage  of  soUds  for  disposal 
into  lakes  or  ocean  can  merely  change 
the  location  of  water  quality  Impairment. 
Research  is  urged  into  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  solids  and  into  meth- 
ods of  disposal  which  improve  the  over- 
all situation. 

The  committee  also  understands  that 
comprehensive  studies  have  demon- 
strated the  desirability  of  having  more 
effective  techniques  to  appraise  the  as- 
siaMlatlve  capacity  of  streams  In  order 
to  better  assess  effects  of  increasing  pop- 
idatlons  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
usage.   We  believe  that  since  the  proper 


usage  of  such  capacity  is  both  an  eco- 
nomic resource  and  an  integral  compo- 
nent in  assessing  water  qusdity  stand- 
ards, demonstration  projects  to  deter- 
mine practical  measuring  and  control 
techniques  would  be  most  desirable. 

Also,  since  the  objective  of  the  pollu- 
tion control  program  is  to  provide  water 
of  acceptable  quality,  research  is  needed 
to  explore  possible  supplemental  treat- 
ment techniques,  and  methods  for  treat- 
ing the  residual  water  quality  problems 
which  remain  in  areas  where  treatment 
facilities  have  been  constructed.  This 
would  include  methods  which  would  per- 
mit harvesting  algae  and  recovering  silt 
from  land  erosion.  Research  is  also 
needed  to  better  define  the  water  quality 
levels  which  do  adversely  affect  those 
using  the  water. 

HM.  16076  provides  additional  re- 
search authority  and  funds  which  should 
be  extremely  useful  in  resolving  this 
problem. 

These  are  the  problems  facing  the 
cities  today.  They  are  not  insurmount- 
able, but  they  must  be  considered  in  ar- 
riving at  a  dollar  authorization  that 
makes  a  meaningful  Federal  commit- 
ment to  fight  pollution  and  at  the  same 
time  Is  not  misleading. 

Let  me  also  emphasize,  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Pailoh],  has  done,  that  more  re- 
liable cost  figures  are  needed  relative  to 
the  national  requirements  under  this 
program.  We  cannot  effectively  under- 
stand the  scope  of  the  problem  until  we 
obtain  adequate  cost  data.  The  bill  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
submit  this  data  for  the  3 -year  period 
beginning  July  1,  1968,  to  the  Congress 
by  January  10,  1968. 

Again,  let  me  urge  passage  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  endorse  H.R.  16076. 
Those  of  us  in  northern  Virginia  at 
times  tend  to  think  of  the  Potomac  as 
"ours."  But  the  Pot(Hnac  also  belongs 
to  the  Nation.  Likewise,  the  rivers, 
streams,  and  lakes  of  all  sections  of  the 
country  belong  partly  to  Virginians. 
Pollution  of  any  of  our  waters  deprive  all 
citizens  of  their  usefulness  and  beauty, 
and  I  feel  it  Is  a  necessary  and  appro- 
priate Federal  fimctlon  to  continue 
financial  support  of  State  and  local  pro- 
grams to  clean  up  our  waters;  to  support 
research  for  improved  means  of  prevent- 
ing future  sources  of  pollution;  and  to 
coordinate  both  of  these  efforts. 

This  bill  is  particularly  commendable, 
I  believe,  from  several  standpoints.  The 
authorization  erf  $2.3  billion  for  the  next 
4  years  appears  to  be  realistic  In  terms 
of  what  can  actually  be  used  during  that 
period.  The  planning  of  many  projects 
is  incomplete,  and  State  and  local  finan- 
cial resources  are  reported  to  be  inade- 
quate to  supply  their  share  of  a  more 
cunprehenslve  program.  The  Increased 
grants  in  this  bill  should  in  time  help  to 
alleviate  the  latter  situation.  Future 
legislation  can  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion, if  It  Is  found  desirable,  after  results 
of  a  cost  estimate  study  required  by  the 
bill  are  evaluated. 

The  increased  flexibility  of  the  grant 
program  provided  by  HJl.  16076  and  the 


incentive  grants  for  projects  in  approved 
river  basin  plans  should  effectively  stim- 
ulate more  State  tmd  local  particlpatioa 
I  feel  this  Is  an  important  step  forward. 
The  Incentive  grant  formula  is  designed 
to  be  equitable  to  projects  both  in  and 
out  of  an  approved  basin  plan,  it  is 
geared  to  induce  rapid  development  of 
new  plans  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
slow  down  old  programs. 

Since  water  pollution  has  become  such 
a  harsh  enemy  to  our  natural  resources, 
we  all,  perhaps,  wish  we  could  pass  legis- 
lation that  could  feasibly  do  more  now— 
I  do — but  I  believe  this  bill  sets  a  reason- 
able course.    I  hope  it  is  enacted. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  H.R.  16076,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Amendments  and 
Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966, 
because  it  is  necessary  legislation  to 
further  implement  our  efforts  to  meet  a 
critical  public  problem  which  is  grow- 
ing In  urgency  every  year.  This  legis- 
lation provides  for  reasonable  accelera- 
tion of  the  current  Federal  grant  pro- 
greun,  includes  greater  State  participa- 
tion, encourages  river  basin  planning, 
and  authorizes  research  as  to  incentives 
necessary  to  reduce  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  other  types  of  pollution  not 
related  to  municipal  waste  treatment 
programs.  I  am  constrained  to  point 
out,  however,  that  while  this  bill  is  defi- 
nitely a  needed  and  logical  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  is  not — as  some  might 
wish  to  believe — a  Federal  panacea  for 
our  entire  water  pollution  problem.  This 
task  will  continue  to  require  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well. 

There  are  few  problems  in  America  to- 
day as  vital  sis  our  need  for  a  present 
and  future  supply  of  clean,  pure  water. 
Not  only  does  water  pollution  menace 
our  public  health,  destroy  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  ruin  natural  beauty,  it  also  ad- 
versely affects  our  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, reduces  property  values,  and  sub- 
stantially raises  our  taxes.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  many  to  learn  that  the  average 
individual  in  these  United  States  daily 
uses  over  60  gallons  of  water  in  his 
home.  We  are  told,  too,  that  if  we  were 
to  prorate  the  amount  of  water  used  in 
our  behalf  by  businesses,  governments, 
and  farms,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  it  would 
amoimt  to  approximately  1,850  gallons 
a  day — and  by  the  year  2000,  the  rate 
will  be  3.000  gallons  a  day  for  each  per- 
son. It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone, 
therefore,  that  as  our  population  con- 
tinues to  expand,  extensive  reuse  of  our 
existing  water  resources  In  the  future 
will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion; and  we  can  expect  a  rising  curve 
of  water  treatment  costs  to  maintain 
essential  quality  standards. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  which  has  reported  H.R.  16076, 
I  feel  that  this  bill  will  considerably 
assist  in  this  ever-increasing  effort  to 
end  the  wasteful  and  uimecessary  pollu- 
tion of  our  Nation's  most  valuable  nat- 
ural resource.  This  bill,  In  my  judg- 
ment, is  an  acceptable  compromise  of 
the  several  versions  considered.  Under 
this  bill,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  grants  from  $1.2  million  to 
$2.4  million  for  individual  projects,  and 


from  $4.8  million  to  $9.6: million  for  proj- 
ects serving  a  combination  of  several 
municipalities — or  30  percent,  whichever 
Is  less.  The  present  tiederal  contribu- 
tion of  30  percent,  if  me  State  contrib- 
utes 30  percent  to  all  projects  in  any 
one  fiscal  year,  is  raised  to  40  percent. 
Thus,  the  bill  provides  for  suflQcient  ac- 
celeration in  the  Federal  grant  program 
and  includes  a  substantial  inducwnent  to 
the  States  to  participate  in  the  cost  of 
these  programs.  ThJp  provision  will 
bring  the  States  more  actively  into  the 
program,  will  hopefully  reduce  the  need 
for  future  Federal  funds,  and  will  stimu- 
late and  encourage  local  communities  to 
provide  adequate  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. I 

Likewise,  If  a  projecp  Is  a  part  of  an 
approved  plan  for  wat^  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  m  a  river  basin, 
coastal  waters,  bays,  lakes,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  eligible  for  an  incentive  grant  of  10 
percent  above  the  basld  80  percent  grant 
provided  in  existing  laW,  with  no  dollar 
limitation.  The  Federal  grant  would 
then  be  40  percent  and  may  even  be  in- 
creased to  50  percent  if  the  State  agrees 
to  contribute  25  percent  for  all  projects 
constructed  in  any  flstal  year. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  this  bill,  aside  from  providing  for 
basin  planning,  is  still  primarily  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  existing  Federal  program 
of  grants  for  constructions  of  mxmicipal 
sewage  treatment  plants.  It  will  not 
solve  pollution  problem!  arising  from  the 
many  sources  imrelat^  to  municipal 
sewage.  Thus,  to  call  ijt  a  "clean  rivers" 
bill  would  be  a  misnoi^r.  But  it  does 
lay  the  groundwort:  for  Wore  comprehen-. 
dve  future  legislation  by  authorizing  a 
study  of  tax  and  other  Incentives  to 
abate  industrial  pollution,  methods  to 
control  agricultural  pollution,  as  well  as 
Federal  grants  for  rese^ch  and  demon- 
stration projects. 

I  believe,  too,  that  MH.  16076  Is  far 
more  realistic  with  regard  to  cost  than 
the  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Whereas  S.  2947  would  authorize  $6  bil- 
lion for  grants  through  1972,  our  com- 
mittee's bill  proposes  $2.4  billion  through 
1971.  This  would  appear  to  be  more  in 
line  with  the  ability  of  States  and  com- 
munities to  properly  utilize  these  funds 
and  also  reduces  the  inflationary  effect 
at  a  time  when  inflation  Is  of  widespread 
concern.  It  must  be  remembered  fur- 
ther that  numerous  other  Federal  pro- 
grams offer  similar  assistance  in  this 
field.  I 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr  •  Chairman,  H.R. 
16076  represents  an  a^^pt  melding  of 
several  compelling  argutaents  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  natldoal  water  pollu- 
tion control  effort  should  be  accelerated. 
I  believe  it  presents  the  most  reason- 
able course  of  action  tliat  can  be  tak«i 
at  this  time.  j 

There  should  be  no  ^ieed  to  describe 
a«ain  the  critical  water'  problems  which 
the  country  faces  today  and  which,  with- 
out stepped-up  action,  will  worsen  in  the 
yei7  near  future.  A  portrait  of  the  pol- 
luuon-caused  waste  iof  our  water 
resources  was  presented  to  the  Congress 
just  last  year  and  was  the  reason  for 
passage  of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
me  situaUon  Is  virtually  no  better  today. 


This  year,  the  sixth  ccmsecutive  year  of 
drought  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
brought  water  use  restrictions  to  this 
very  building. 

In  light  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, one  of  the  few  critical  questions 
which  can  be  raised  concerning  H.R. 
16076  is  whether  this  legislation  goes  far 
enough.  The  $2,450  million  which  the 
bill  authorizes  for  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction  over  the  next  5 
years  is  admittedly  not  the  final  solution 
to  the  water  pollution  problem.  It  does, 
however,  authorize  for  fiscal  year  1971 
an  amount  more  than  six  times  great- 
er than  the  authorization  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  And  there  is  a  legitimate 
question  whether  the  States  will  be  able 
to  utilize  even  the  full  amoimts  which 
are  authorized  under  HH.  16076.  The 
bill  provides  attractive  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  take  advantage  of 
these  funds.  The  problem  is  can  the 
States  gear  up  their  pollution  control 
efforts  to  even  the  comparative  moderate 
pace  which  is  set  by  this  bill. 

The  cost  estimate  study  which  the  bill 
authorizes  will  hopefully  end  the  confu- 
sion over  present  estimates  of  the  size 
of  our  pollution  problem.  When  better 
data  from  that  study  is  presented,  we 
can  extend  or  adjust  the  authorizations 
accordingly.  In  the  meantime,  we  should 
certainly  be  more  than  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  amoimts  called  for  in  HM.  16076, 
amounts  which  we  know  are  necessary 
and  which  we  know  stand  the  best 
chance  of  being  put  to  good  use. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  three  dif- 
ferent municipalities  in  my  district  of 
Rhode  Island  have  passed  formal  reso- 
lutions urging  support  of  this  bill,  and 
one  newspaper,  the  Observer  wrote  a 
front-page  story  making  the  fiat  state- 
ment that  the  clean  rivers  pilot  program 
"could  save  the  Woonasquatucket  River" 
from  extinction. 

As  the  scope  of  pollution  control 
broadens,  the  need  for  coordination  and 
planning  increases  also.  The  clean  riv- 
ers restoratiCHi  program  of  KM.  16076 — 
the  river  basin  pwUution  control  provi- 
sions— permits  this  coordinated  ap- 
proach. By  providing  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment construction  in  these  basins,  this 
bUl  makes  possible  the  elimination  of 
municipal  pollution  from  entire  rivers. 
Basin  wide  plans,  developed  JoinOy  by 
the  States,  will  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Coimcil,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, with  the  Congress  having  the  au- 
thority for  final  approval. 

The  health  aspects  of  this  plarmlng 
would  seem  to  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  although  that  Department 
Is  not  mentioned  In  section  203  of  the 
bill.  However,  In  view  of  the  "Interde- 
partmental Agreement  Concerning  Con- 
sultation Between  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Interior,"  dated  September  2,  1966,  this 
additional  coordination  Is  covered. 

The  $228  million  in  research  expendi- 
tures which  HJR.  16076  authorizes 
through  fiscal  1969  is  worthy  of  mention 
also.    This  includes  more  than  $56  mil- 


lion for  badly  needed  Industrial  pollu- 
tion research.  It  also  Includes  $3  mil- 
lion for  studies  of  estuaries.  Our  estu- 
aries, as  every  coastal  State  knows,  are 
in  dire  need  of  pollution  abatement  if 
they  are  to  continue  as  sources  of  our 
shellfish  and  as  recreational  areas.  The 
authorized  comprehensive  estuarine 
study,  which  will  be  completed  in  3 
years,  will  include  recommendations  for 
a  comprehensive  national  program  for 
their  preservation,  study,  use,  and  de- 
velopment. 

HM.  16076,  then,  presents  a  well- 
plarmed  program  of  continued  and  rea- 
sonably accelerated  water  pollution  con- 
trol. It  will  permit  us  to  move  ahead 
with  a  national  clean-up  campaign  while 
providing  the  facts  that  will  enable  us  to 
evaluate  and  Improve  these  efforts  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  water 
pollution  control  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant, but  costly,  domestic  problems  in 
our  Nation  today.  In  recent  years,  the 
Congress  has  taken  definite  steps  toward 
solving  that  problem,  but  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

Before  us  today  is  legislation  which 
offers  another  major  advance  toward  the 
goal.  The  principal  handicap  confront- 
ing the  cities  and  towns  charged  with 
contributing  to  cleaning  up  our  rivers  is 
the  enormous  expense  of  constructing 
the  necessary  sewage  treatment  plants. 
The  total  cost  for  restoring  cleanliness 
to  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  $100  billion. 

No  one  should  be  mislead  into  believ- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  title  of  the  "Clean 
Rivers  Restoration  Program"  in  this 
pending  bill  means  the  problem  is  being 
suddenly  eliminated.  The  title  spells  out 
the  objective  rather  than  assuring  its 
attaiiunent  in  one  big  fiourish.  In  that 
regard  I  believe  we  are  here  on  the  right 
track. 

As  to  the  amount  of  money  authorized 
by  this  bill,  although  it  is  less  than  that 
sought  by  the  Senate-passed  bill.  S.  2947. 
the  figures  herein  appear  more  realistic 
imder  existing  conditions.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, of  course,  that  as  more  and 
more  States  follow  the  lead  of  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  incentive  provisions  of  this 
and  previous  legislation,  the  authoriza- 
tions for  some  of  the  future  years  may 
justifiably  be  revised  upward. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  refer  back  to  the 
situation  in  Massachusetts.  Through 
the  initiative  of  Governor  Volpe  and  a 
select  legislative  committee  headed  by 
Senator  Ward  of  Fitchb\u«,  a  compre- 
hensive bipartisan  study  was  made  into 
the  pollution  control  needs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth— inspired  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and 
the  prospect  offered  by  the  proposed 
clean  rivers  program.  As  a  result,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  this  year 
voted  to  bond  $150  million  for  use  in  pro- 
viding the  State's  share  and  easing  the 
burden  of  the  individual  commimitles — 
and  thereby  entitle  Massachusetts  to  a 
larger  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  State  has 
thus  far  done  more  to  meet  the  great 
cost  factor  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants,  which  the  l^  before 
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us  so  materially  helps.  In  fact,  the  Fed- 
eral construction  grant  authorization 
for  pollution  control  purposes  In  the  cur- 
rent 1967  fiscal  year  is  only  $150  million 
for  the  entire  coimtry — giving  some  idea 
of  the  Bay  State's  determination,  aided 
by  a  bond  for  that  amoimt,  to  lick  Its 
own  river  pollution  problem. 

Massachtisetts  and  other  New  Englsmd 
States  are  out  in  front  In  another  respect 
related  to  cleaning  up  our  area's  rivers. 
The  Oovemors  of  the  six  New  England 
States  were  the  first  to  request  formation 
of  a  river  basins  commission.  One  year 
ago  this  coming  October  15,  the  Federal 
Water  Resources  Council  approved  crea- 
tion of  the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission  as  the  first  such  organiza- 
tion so  sanctioned.  I  was  pleased  to  be 
advised  recently  that  the  signing  of  the 
Presidential  order  to  formalize  this  com- 
mission is  imminent. 

The  clean  rivers  restoration  program 
we  are  now  considering,  it  is  good  to 
note,  provides  for  incentive  grants  for 
up  to  50  percent  Federal  participation 
for  river  basin  plans  to  achieve  proper 
water  quality  control.  In  this  regard 
the  New  England  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion should  be  in  the  forefront  in  devel- 
oping such  a  plan,  particularly  Insofar 
as  the  Merrimack  River  Bastn  is  con- 
cerned. The  Massachusetts  portion  of 
this  basin  Is  primarily  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  so  I  naturally  am  hopeful 
that  this  phase  of  the  program  before  us 
will  lead  to  early  launching  of  a  basin 
project  for  the  Merrimack  River. 

Although  this  biU  does  not  go  as  far 
as  I  would  like  to  see  in  respect  to  In- 
centives for  industrial  construclJon  of 
sewage  treatment  plants,  it  does  provide 
for  a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior looking  toward  appropriate  future 
legislation.  We  will  not  have  truly 
"clean  rivers"  until  treatment  of  indus- 
trial sewage  not  tied  in  to  municipal 
sewer  systems  is  also  assured.  Toward 
that  end  I  have  submitted  a  bill  to  give 
industries  income  tax  credit  for  the  ex- 
penses of  Installing  their  own  treiitment 
plants.  I  hope  some  such  legislation  will 
be  enacted  to  help  provide  the  missing 
segment  of  the  clean  rivers  restoration 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  here  produced  a  basically 
sound  bill,  and  I  urge  its  approval  and 
early  resolving  of  its  differences  and 
those  of  the  Senate-passed  measure  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  HH.  16076  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

This  legislation  will  provide  for  the 
development  of  basin  pollution  control 
and  abatement  plans  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  incentives;  and 
by  increasing  grants  under  the  existing 
program  for  waste  treatment. 

The  bill  will  accomplish  this  by  pro- 
viding $2.45  billion  for  sewage  treatment 
plants  through  June  30, 1971 ;  double  the 
present  dollar  limitations  on  grants  for 
smaller  projects  from  $1.2  to  $2.4  mil- 
lion, and  for  projects  serving  two  or 
more  communities  from  $4.8  to  $9.6  mil- 
lion; add  an  additional  10  percent  to  the 
present  30  percent  Federal  grant,  mak- 


ing a  total  of  40  percent  if  the  States 
contribute  30  percent. 

This  legislation  also  will  establish  a 
new  concept  of  incentive  grants  amount- 
ing to  10  percent  for  the  development  of 
basin  plans  for  water  pollution  control; 
will  increase  the  total  Federal  grant  by 
another  10  percent,  or  up  to  50  percent 
under  the  basin  plan,  if  the  States 
match  to  the  extent  of  25  percent  of 
the  total  costs;  will  provide  $228  million 
for  research  through  Jime  30.  1969;  will 
authorize  financial  help  to  the  States  In 
preparing  basin  plans;  will  provide  reim- 
bursement for  projects  starting  after 
June  30,  1966;  and  will  authorize  studies 
of  cost  estimates,  additional  State  per- 
sonnel, financial  assistance  to  industry, 
research  on  indiistrial  wastes,  and 
estuaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  want  to 
compliment  Senator  Edmund  Muskie.  of 
Maine,  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Kbn- 
NEDY.  of  Massachusetts,  for  their  lead- 
ership in  the  Senate  in  pushing  this 
legislation  through  Congress;  and  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  for  their  long 
and  active  Interest  in  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  State  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ward, 
of  Pitchburg,  Mass.,  for  his  leadership 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislatmre,  which 
recently  enacted  a  clean  water  act  de- 
signed to  give  financial  assistance  to 
Massachusetts  communities  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Federal  assistance  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in 
an  effort  to  combat  pollution  on  Mas- 
sachusetts streams;  and  to  State  Repre- 
sentative Roger  L.  Bemashe,  of  Chico- 
pee,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislative  Committee  on  Water 
Supply  and  Water  Resources,  for  his  ef- 
forts in  battling  against  the  further  pol- 
lution of  Massachusetts  rivers. 

On  September  6  last  I  joined  Senator 
Kennedy,  Congressman  Silvio  Conte, 
and  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewsut  Udall 
in  an  inspection  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  Secretary  had  been  invited 
by  Senator  Kennedy  to  tour  the  major 
rivers  in  Massachusetts  and  to  see  first 
hand  the  need  for  further  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  so  that  com- 
munities can  help  clean  up  pollution  on 
the  Connecticut,  the  Blackstone,  the 
Merrimack,  and  the  Charles  Rivers  In 
our  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  double  threat  In- 
herent in  water  pollution,  that  to  public 
health  and  that  to  the  historic  natural 
charm  and  beauty  of  our  country,  should 
prompt  us  to  act  quickly  and  wisely,  be- 
fore our  rivers  are  fouled  beyond  feasible 
recall,  or  to  a  point  where  expenses  of 
such  reclamation  will  be  gigantic.  In 
view  of  such  an  encroachment  of  indus- 
trial waste  and  public  sewage  on  the 
beauty  of  our  richly  endowed  Ooimect- 
Icut  River.  I  Introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  a  short  time  ago  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  Connect- 
icut River  National  Recreation  Area. 
This  study  included  provisions  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  water  Itself.  HH.  16076 
is  similarly  designed  to  cope  with  this 
growing  danger  of  stagnation  and  ugli- 
ness on  our  national  wsiterways. 


This  far-reaching  and  imaginative  bill 
is  the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  in 
a  series  of  pollution  control  laws  of  ever- 
increasing  sc(H>e.  It  complements  logi. 
cally  the  original  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  and  such  related  meas- 
ures as  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965. 
This  act  also  strengUiens  other  existing 
laws,  including  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924.  By  removing  the  upper  ceiling  re- 
strictions on  Federal  grants  for  sewage 
treatment  plants  by  providing  a  30 -per- 
cent grant  regardless  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  project,  this  bill  entices  Increased 
activity,  by  State  and  local  governments, 
in  pollution  elimination  programs.  Also, 
further  encouragement  is  supplied  by  a 
bonus  of  10  percent  of  the  total  project 
cost  to  be  awarded  to  communities  de- 
veloping comprehensive  metropolitan 
plans. 

This  supplement  would  bolster  tre- 
mendously the  efforts  of  the  26  pollu- 
tion-plagued Massachusetts  communities 
along  the  Connecticut  River  that  are 
now  striving  to  hold  back  the  ominous 
buildup  of  filth  and  refuse  in  their  river. 
Such  grants  would  be  of  significant  aid 
in  defraying  the  estimated  $20  million  it 
will  cost  these  cities  stnd  towns  to  con- 
struct adequate  facilities.  Without  this 
aid.  many  of  these  communities  would 
lack  the  resources  to  undertake  such 
projects  themselves. 

In  addition  to  all  these  highly  bene- 
ficial services  which  this  act  authorizes, 
it  also  stipulates  that  scientific  research 
and  experimentation  take  place.  It  is 
evident  that  if  we  are  to  ever  finally  win 
the  war  against  water  pollution,  we  must 
better  understand  its  various  forms  and 
the  precise  ways  in  which  it  affects  our 
rivers.  Specifically,  this  legislation  calls 
for  detailed  study  of  the  pollution  prob- 
lem in  estuaries  and  estuarine  zones  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  final  big 
picture  impact  and  costs  of  pollution 
control  and  abatement.  In  respect  to 
efBcient  implementation  of  all  these  en- 
deavors, this  bill  would  cause  a  study 
concerning  the  need  for  tuiditional 
trained  State  and  local  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  program  pursuant  to  this  act. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  important 
and  pertinent  reasons,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  forward-loc^dng  piece  of 
legislation  in  order  that  clean,  health- 
ful, and  beautiful  waterways  be  restored 
to  the  bounty  of  nationsd  resources. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  Identify  myself  and 
my  district  with  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  this  Congress  in  the  field  of 
water  pollution  abatement  and  control 
and  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude owed  the  Public  Works  Committee 
for  the  attack  that  has  been  launched 
at  its  urging  for  clean  water,  which  will 
be  continued  in  this  legislation. 

We  have  only  begun  to  fight  this  prob- 
lem, but  the  efforts  of  the  able  members 
of  this  committee  and  their  counterparts 
in  the  other  body— the  "Mr.  Cleans"  of 
the  Congress  as  described  by  the  Bost<» 
Herald — have  awakened  the  awareness 
of  our  people  across  the  country  and 
made  pMslble  the  first,  dllBcult  steps  in 
the  long  journey  toward  restoration  of 
our  clean  waters. 


The  q>otllght  of  pubUc  attention  has 
been  glaringly  focused  on  continuing  and 
ever-increasing  pollution  of  our  water  re- 
sources in  recent  months.  Studies,  arti- 
cles, proposals,  and  reconomendations 
have  been  nimaerous,  indeed.  While 
there  remains  little  left)  to  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  preclousness  of  our  natural 
water  resources  or  the  critical  threat  to 
those  resources  from  pollution — uncon- 
trolled and  unabated — I  believe  a  recent 
article,  titled  "Our  Dyihg  Waters:  The 
Story  of  a  National  Disgrace,"  very  aptly 
speaks  the  mind  of  most  of  us. 

With  regard  to  this  country's  water  re- 
sources, our  heritage  ofjilean  water,  the 
vticle's  author,  John  BiM,  says: 

We  Americana  were  privileged  to  start  our 
national  life  on  a  virtually  unused,  unspoiled 
continent.  The  country  which  became  the 
United  States  was  vast  andl  beautiful,  a  land- 
scape of  mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  all 
drained  by  one  of  the  world's  most  gwierous 
systems  of  waters:  cryst*l-clear  mountain 
brooks,  meandering  lowland  creeks,  great 
rolling  rivers,  massive  fres^-water  lakes  and 
salty  bays  and  estuaries.  Eere  was  a  primary 
source  of  life,  wealth  and  ebjojrment  beyond 
measure,  It  seemed  to  pur  forefathers — 
enough  good  water  to  mee  t;  a  nation's  needs 
tor  aU  time  to  come. 

The  author  continues,  addressing  him- 
self forcefully  to  the  despoliation  of 
these  resources — the  manmade  threats 
to  our  supply  of  clean  water: 

within  a  few  generatloM  we  have  fouled 
and  degraded  our  beautiful  Waters.  We  have 
filled  our  streams  with  ral?  excrement  and 
garbage  laden  with  disease.  We  have 
stained  them  with  oil,  coed  dust,  tar,  dyes  and 
chemical  "liquors"  dlschaiwed  by  industries. 
We  have  burned  them  wlith  powerful  acids 
which  destroy  all  aquaiic  life  except  a 
stringy,  loathsome  tyi)e  of  algae.  We  have 
turned  them  gray  and  miirky  with  silt  and 
sludge,  smothering  shellfish  and  other  forms 
of  bottom  life.  We  have  ueed  them  to  dis- 
pose of  residues  contaiiijng  long-lasting 
poisons,  some  so  powerful  that  less  than  one 
part  per  billion  in  a  stream  can  kill  fish. 
And,  as  though  to  show  pur  contempt  for 
our  natural  scene,  we  have;  dumped  billions 
of  tons  of  trash  and  offal  in  our  once  lovely 
waters:  beer  cans,  worn-out  tires,  old  mat- 
tresses, rusty  oil  drums,  r«efuse  from  hos- 
pitals, broken  glass,  dead  animals,  Jiuiked 
autcHnobiles.  < 

Can  any  one  of  us  ti^rn  deaf  ears  to 
this  indictment?  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  wamhig  signs  p<^ted  the  length 
of  Rock  Creek,  which  I  pass  each  day  on 
my  way  to  and  from  my  oflBce,  crj^jti- 
cally  warning:  "No  Wading  or  Swim- 
ming. PoUuted  WateE.»'  Visitors  to 
Mount  Vernon,  walking  ^own  to  the  boat 
landing  on  the  Potomac  River,  a  matter 
of  a  few  hundred  yards!  from  the  home 
of  our  first  President,  aire  greeted  by  a 
sign  advising:  "Do  Not  Come  Into  Con- 
tact With  Polluted  Water." 
-Massachusetts'  First'  Congressional 
District  is  not  immune. 

My  hometown  newspaper,  the  Beik- 
sWre  Eagle  of  Plttsfleld.  commenting  ed- 
wnaUy  on  two  bills  1  hitroduced  in 
f^bniary  of  this  year  in  by  fight  against 
water  pollution,  described  three  rivers  In 
my  district  as  "horrible  examples"  of 
PoUuted  waters.  I 

Plowing  across  the  e^temmost  area 
?i  .^"*  District  is  I  Mew  England's 
wngest  river,  the  Comj^cticut,  singled 
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out  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  for  a  pollution  con- 
ference late  in  1963,  and  subsequent 
enforcement  action. 

An  increasing  number  of  letters  come 
into  my  office  to  report  divided  interests 
vying  for  water  rights  to  lakes  and  res- 
ervoirs, of  dead  game  fish  in  mountain 
streams,  and  low  water  levels  leaving 
boating  and  swimming  areas  inacces- 
sible and  imusable,  of  slack  streamflows 
and  falling  water  levels  concentrating 
the  pollution. 

All  of  this  has  taken  place  in  an  area 
described  in  writings  of  the  19th  century 
as  "a  landscape  that  combines  every  va- 
riety of  beauty — valleys,  small  lakes 
glittering  like  sapphires,  noble  masses  of 
granite  rocks,  clear  moimtain  brooks, 
and  sunset  glories." 

The  time  for  decisive,  far-reaching 
action  in  Massachusetts  can  be  delayed 
no  longer.  I  am  sure  the  same  can  be 
said  for  virtually  every  State  and  every 
congressional  district  in  the  Nation, 
whether  that  action  Is  called  for  on  a 
broad  scale  or  in  terms  of  a  single 
treatment  facility. 

The  action  of  this  body,  in  approving 
KM.  16076,  will  be  the  hallmark  of  the 
future  for  our  water  resources  and  our 
ability  to  allay  the  threats  to  those  re- 
sources through  research,  development, 
engineering,  planning,  construction,  and 
management  of  pollution  abatement  and 
control  programs  and  facilities. 

The  two  pieces  of  legislation  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  Hit.  12454  and 
HR.  12455,  embodied  my  views  for  an 
approach  to  cleaning  up  our  waters. 

The  first  of  those  bills  provided  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended — most  sig- 
nificantly by  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965 — to  increase  the  Federal  and  State 
participation  in  the  local  community 
projects,  thereby  relieving  the  heavy 
financial  burden  imposed  by  the  con- 
struction of  essential,  but  costly,  sewage 
treatment  facilities. 

The  30-percent  Federal  grant  would 
be  increased  to  from  45  to  60  percent  of 
the  project  cost,  dependent  upon  match- 
hig  by  the  State  of  the  additional  Ped- 
eral  participation. 

The  second  bill,  while  without  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, must  have  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  everyone  concerned  with 
meeting  the  challenges  of  water  pollu- 
tion, in  order  for  it  to  succeed.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  legislation  allowing  tax  incen- 
tives to  industry  when  they  install  ap- 
propriate treatment  facilities  to  treat 
their  industrial  wastes. 

Legislation  of  this  tenor  is  not  new  In 
this  Congress.  What  is  new  is  that,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  the  impetus  can 
be  felt  for  action  on  a  legislative  measure 
of  this  sort.  I  pledge  my  complete  co- 
operation and  support  for  this  phase  of 
the  fight  against  pollution. 

Clean  water  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  free  commodity.  It  is 
not.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  this  if 
we  are  to  develop  abatement  programs 
equal  to  the  task  that  must  be  accom- 
plished.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  par- 
ticular segment  of  society  should  bear 
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the  burden  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
will  be  required  to  clean  up  our  water. 
It  is  not  a  local,  State,  or  Federal  com- 
munity problem  alone.  It  is  not  the 
problem  of  the  private  sector  any  more 
than  it  is  strictly  a  government  problem. 

The  reviilsion  of  polluted  water  is  uni- 
versal. Water  life  cannot  live  in  it;  hu- 
mans cannot  drink  or  play  in  it;  manu- 
facturers cannot  draw  on  it  for  industrial 
purposes. 

The  dividends  of  clean  water  are,  like- 
wise, universal.  So,  then,  must  be  the 
responsibility  for  the  costs  of  cleaning 
It — and  the  incentive  for  every  sector 
to  incur  that  cost. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  the  legis- 
lation I  have  written  is  obvious.  It  is 
one  of  incentive:  the  incentive  of  in- 
volvement for  the  States  and  the  incen- 
tive to  take  action  for  the  private  in- 
dustries. 

Remarks  of  the  Public  Works  Conmiit- 
tee.  in  the  report  on  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965,  were  directed  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  States  in  what  had,  hereto- 
fore, been  a  local-Federal  communities 
relationship: 

The  committee  is  hopeful  that  the  States 
will  assume  full  partnership  in  assisting 
munlcipaUtiea  to  provide  for  their  necessary 
treatment  works  by  sharing  the  flnanciai 
burden  which  these  cities  are  often  unable 
to  shoulder  even  with  the  Federal  assistance 
otherwise  available.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant and  forward-looking  step  toward  the 
solution  of  our  vast  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. For  if  there  is  State  parttcipation  there 
wlU  be  for  the  first  time  on  a  nationwide 
basis  a  joining  together  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  communities  to  solve  this  problem. 
The  participation  of  all  will  insure  a  swifter 
cleanup  of  our  Nation's  waters  and  at  the 
same  time  will  lighten  the  financial  bxirden 
on  aU  governments. 

Unfortunately,  the  States  have  not  re- 
sponded as  was  expected  to  the  incentives 
provided  in  the  legislation,  and  the  com- 
munities, willing  to  undertake  pollution 
abatement  and  control  measures,  have,  in 
many  instances,  simply  been  unable  to 
assume  the  heavy  financial  burden  in- 
volved. The  mere  handful  of  States  that 
have  programs  of  grants  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  or  to  facilitate  local  commu- 
nity action  is  mute  testimony  to  the  need 
for  greater  Incentives. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
Massachusetts  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  States  with  such  programs.  It  not 
only  has  joined  those  ranks,  but  has 
taken  a  special  position  in  the  vanguard 
of  State  action  in  this  area.  On  Septem- 
ber 6.  the  Massachusetts  Clean  Waters 
Act  became  the  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth. That  law  has  been  described  as 
incorporating  "the  most  advanced  think- 
ing on  water  pollution  control  measures" 
and  applauded  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  as  placing  Massachusetts  in 
the  ranks  with  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
In  comprehensive  water  pollution  legisla- 
tion. I  am  proud  of  this  action  in  my 
State  and  hope  that  many  other  States 
will  act  in  a  similar  fashion  very  quickly. 
The  Commonwealth  is  now  authorized  to 
provide  enough  money  in  grants  to  com- 
munities or  districts  to  qualify  for  the 
Federal  grants  proposed  In  the  l^sla- 
tlon  now  before  this  body.  We  in  the  Bay 
State  are  ready. 
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Increaaed  Incentive  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  re- 
quire our  increased  financial  commit- 
ments to  depollutlon.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  our  towns  and  cities  are  now 
spending  almost  $600  million  a  year  on 
pollution  control  systems.  The  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965  authorized  $150  mil- 
lion a  year,  to  be  spent  on  research,  de- 
velopment, and  construction  of  pollution 
treatment  methods  and  facilities.  But, 
we  have  a  backlog  of  pollution  prob- 
lems— a  backlog  estimated  to  have  a  price 
tag  of  more  than  $40  billion.  Just  to  catch 
up  to  the  needs  of  this  country  today. 
Without  the  increased  financial  commlt- 
moit  authorized  in  HJl.  16076,  that 
backlog  will  build  and  build  and  today's 
problems  will  not  be  resolved  for  decades. 
One  writer  has  wryly  commented:  "We 
may  choke  on  our  own  filth  by  then." 

So  long  as  we  have  one  quarter  of  our 
towns  and  cities  without  treatmmt  facil- 
ities of  any  kind — primary,  secondary,  or 
tertiary — for  their  raw  sewage;  so  long  as 
more  than  half  of  those  communitlee 
with  treatment  plants  treat  sewage  only 
at  the  primary  level ;  so  long  as  the  warn- 
ing signs  of  pollution  increase  daily  in 
the  form  of  dead  water  life,  lost  recrea- 
tional opportunities  and  water  shortages ; 
we  must  not  be  diverted  from  the  pro- 
gram we  have  undertaken  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  past. 

The  language  of  HJl.  16076  is  directed 
squarely  at  meeting  these  threats.  It 
represents  an  ambitious  prograra  and  an 
exciting  prospect  which  will  enable  this 
country  to  do  more  than  merely  hold 
back  pollution.  Its  farsighted  provi- 
sions— grants  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, grants  and  loans  for  treatment  fa- 
cilities construction,  enforcement  powers 
for  water  quality  standards,  to  name  just 
a  few — are  equal  to  the  challenge  with 
which  we  are  faced. 

We  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  decision. 
The  road  we  take  from  here  may  be  de- 
termined solely  on  a  dolltu-s  and  cents 
basis.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  question  of  billions 
of  dollars.  As  such,  we  must  be  practical 
enough  to  see  the  problem  in  this  context 
and  commit  the  financial  resources  to 
meet  the  needs. 

Each  day  that  we  hesitate  and  delay, 
each  day  that  we  continue  to  divert  our 
efforts  merely  around  the  fringe  of  the 
problem,  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
too;  billions  of  dollars  of  lost  economic 
opportunities  and  irreplaceable  water 
resources  destroyed. 

It  is  predicted  that  by  1980,  the  world's 
demands  for  water  will  be  exactly  equal 
to  the  supply  available.  We  are  cus- 
todians of  that  supply  today.  It  is  not 
a  fluctuating  supply,  but  virtually  con- 
stant. We  may  be  better  able  to  utilize 
portions  of  the  water  resources,  at  our 
disposal  today.  In  the  future.  We  may 
have  dirtied  even  greater  portions  of 
those  resources. 

By  1980.  the  water  needs  can  only  be 
met  if  today's  water  supply  is  clean — 
cleaned  by  our  efforts  in  the  coming 
years.  If  we  had  concentrated  our  ef- 
forts a  decade  ago,  the  fight  would  still 
be  an  uphill  one. 

Author  Bird  has  summarized  the  prob> 
lem  very  succinctly . 


The  k«y  question  stUl  is:  "Can  we  save  ovir 
waters?"  and  as  of  now  the  answer,  at  beat, 
Is  only  "Maybe." 

Mr.  REUSS.  ISx.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  timely  legislation  \^ch 
is  another  forward  step  in  the  fight  for 
clean  water. 

There  are  four  provisions  of  this  bill 
to  which  I  would  direct  my  remarks: 

First.  The  new  clean  rivers  restoration 
program,  which  gives  incentive  to  States 
to  prepare  and  develop  pollution  control 
and  abatement  programs  for  entire  river 
basins; 

Second.  The  expanded  research  and 
development  program ; 

Third.  The  enlarged  authorization  for 
Federal  grants  to  mimlcipalities  for 
waste  treatment  plant  construction;  and 

Fourth.  The  important,  but  little- 
known  provision  calling  for  a  study  of 
the  manpower  requirements  of  State  and 
local  pollution  control  programs. 

THX   mw  CI.KAN   uveas   aXSTORATION   PKOGRAM 

Title  I  of  this  bill  will,  for  the  first 
time,  give  Federal  incentives  to  States  to 
attack  water  pollution  problems  on  a 
river  basin  scale.  The  river  basin  ap- 
proach to  water  pollution  control  and 
abatement  has  proved  Itself  in  the  past 
50  years  in  Germany's  heavily  industrial- 
ized Ruhr  Valley.  Here,  in  a  4,300- 
square-mile  area,  one-half  as  large  as  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  in  which  8  million 
people  and  about  40  percent  of  West  Ger- 
many's industrial  capacity  are  squeezed, 
a  group  of  organizations,  the  Genossen- 
schaften,  have  designed,  buUt,  and  oper- 
ated an  integrated  regional  system  of 
waste  disposal  and  water  supply  facili- 
ties. 

The  resiilts  have  been  spectacular — the 
limited  water  supply  of  the  Ruhr  district 
adequately  supports  the  growth  of  its 
cities  and  industries  and  provides  in- 
creasing recreational  use  of  its  waters  for 
boating  and  swimming. 

Moro  recently,  in  1961,  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission  was  established 
to  plan  and  utilize  the  water  resources  of 
the  Delaware  River  Basin.  In  1962,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration launched  its  Delaware  estuary 
comprehensive  study.  The  objective 
of  the  study  is  to  develop  a  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  for  the  Delaware 
River's  tidal  stretch  below  Trenton,  N.J. 
A  report  setting  forth  alternative  water 
quality  objectives  and  the  costs  of  at- 
taining them  was  presented  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  In  July. 
The  commission  is  now  studying  the  re- 
port. 

This  comprehensive  water  pollution 
control  program  may  serve  as  a  model 
for  similar  efforts  which  will  be  stimulat- 
ed by  title  I  of  the  bill  we  are  today  con- 
sidering. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  stands  ready  to  take  part  in 
this  new  river  basin  program.  Chapter 
614,  Wisconsin  laws  of  1965,  provides 
that  no  more  than  12  regions  be  estiU)- 
lished  in  the  State  on  the  basis  of  factors 
such  as  river  basins,  watersheds,  popu- 
lation, and  economic  factors.  Each  re- 
gion will  have  an  eight-man  advisory 
board  to  advise  on  water  problems  of  the 


region.  And  not  later  than  July  1, 1968, 
the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Resource 
Development  must  have  formulated  a 
plan  and  a  program  "for  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution  and 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  o! 
water  quality"  for  each  region.  "The 
Governor  can  then  submit  this  plan  and 
program  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  approved  pursuant  to  section  202  of 
this  bill. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
the  State,  and  local  governments,  ve 
already  have  in  the  Milwaukee  River 
Basin  an  interim  action  program  for 
combating  pollution.  I  have  urged  Wis- 
consin Gov.  Warren  Knowles  to  appoint 
the  regional  board  for  the  Milwaukee  re- 
gion Immediately  so  that  we  may  have 
the  board's  help  in  carrying  out  the 
program. 

With  this  headstart,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Milwaukee  River  Basin  would  be  one 
of  the  first  in  the  country  to  have  their 
river  basin  antipollution  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by 
Congress  so  that  the  municipalities  in 
the  area,  so  much  in  need  of  Federal  aid 
for  waste  treatment  plant  construction, 
would  qualify  for  50-percent  Federal 
grants  as  provided  for  in  this  excellent 
biU. 

TRK    EXPANDED    RESEAKCH    AND    DEVELOPMEMT 
PROGRAM 

H H.  16076  contains  an  excellent  pro- 
vision, section  203,  for  stepped-up  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
of  new  methods  of  treatment  of  both 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes. 

Under  this  bill  all  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  training  pro- 
grams, including  the  program  for  elim- 
inating wet  weather  discharges  from 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  will 
receive  a  $75  million  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  3  years.  In  fiscal  1966,  programs 
covered  by  this  new  authorization  re- 
ceived only  about  $46  million  to  carry  out 
their  many  responsibilities. 

Only  last  June,  the  Research  and 
Technical  Programs  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  in  House  Report 
No.  1664  made  clear  the  need  for  a  vastly 
greater  authorization  for  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration's 
advanced  waste  treatment  program. 
This  program,  which  has  been  operating 
on  a  meager  $1  million  annually  since 
1960,  has  been  able  to  turn  municipal 
sewage  into  water  fit  for  drinking  at  a 
cost  which  promises  to  be  reasonable.  At 
Lebanon.  Ohio  a  small  75,000-gaUon-per- 
day  test  plant  is  performing  this  feat  for 
40  to  50  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  This 
year  at  $1  million,  5-million-gallon-per- 
day  field  evaluation  plant — capable  of 
processing  the  sewage  of  a  city  of  35,000 
people — is  planned  for  construction. 

A  recent  feasibility  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration indicates  that  a  100-mlllion- 
gallon-per-day  plant,  costing  $33  mUllon_ 
to  serve  the  New  York  City  area  could 
produce  potable  Water  at  an  entirely  rea- 
sonable cost  of  16  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 
Once  the  feasibility  of  these  new 
methods  is  demor^strated.  the  new  waste 
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treatment  plants  whicti  will  be  con- 
structed as  a  result  of  tljie  enlarged  Fed- 
eral construction  grant 
corporate  these  breakthroughs  in  waste 
treatment  technology.  I  would  hope 
that  the  $75  million  annual  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  in  jthis  bill  would 
greatly  hasten  the  day  of  fchis  demonstra- 
tion. '. 

THE  ENLARtSD   nD>^tAL   VfABTE  TREATMENT 
FACILITT  CONSTRUCTION  C^NTS  PROGRAM 

Section  205  of  HJl.  16076  provides  for 
$2.4  million  over  a  5-year  period,  fiscal 
1967  through  fiscal  1971  inclusive,  for 
Federal  grants  to  mimidpalities  for  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  facihties. 
This  Is  an  average  annual  authorization 
of  just  under  $500  miUion.  By  com- 
parison, S.  2947,  the  MUskie  bill  which 
has  passed  the  Senate,  prould  authorize 
$6  billion  of  expenditurBS  over  a  6-year 
period— an  average  of|  i$l  billion  an- 
nually. 

Six  billion  dollars  is  1 80  percent,  the 
present  Federal  share,  of  the  $20  bil- 
lion of  construction  whjch  the  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Panel  (if  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  has  esti- 
mated would  be  requued  to  provide 
secondary  treatment  or  wastes  for  80 
percent  of  the  U.S.  podttlation  by  1975. 

An  expenditure  of  tlils  magnitude  is 
necessary  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  do  its  share  in  cleaning  up  the  Na- 
tion's rivers  and  streams.  And  is  it 
really  such  an  enormous  expenditure? 
It  pales,  for  example,  bleside  the  $5  bil- 
lion annually  we  are  spending  on  our 
civilian  space  program.  The  Muskie  bill 
authorizes  spending  ov^r  72  months  to 
restore  the  Nation's  wlaters  the  same 
amount  which  we  sp^tid  in  only  14 
months  to  explore  outer  space. 

Judged  from  another  perspective  the 
authorization  would  be  an  average  of  $5 
a  year  or  42  cents  a  mor^th  per  citizen  as 
the  Federal  contributi()»n  to  treat  our 
municipal  sewage  waste*— .slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  of  a  palok  of  cigarettes, 
a  bottle  of  beer,  or  a  gtllon  of  gas. 

I  have  recently  taken  part  in  a  hear- 
ing of  the  House  Natural  Resources  and 
Power  Subcommittee  on  Water  Pollution 
in  the  Milwaukee  area.  At  the  hearing 
we  explored  in  detail  theaources  of  pollu- 
tion in  the  Milwaukee  River  Basin  area. 
The  problems  of  this  fone  river  basin 
typify  the  water  pollution  problems  of 
other  rhrer  basins  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Here  are  the  pertinent  facts:  13  of 
14  waste  treatment  plants  discharging 
wastes  into  the  Milwaukee  River  are  to- 
day inadequate,  even  though  all  now 
oner  secondary  treatment.  The  one 
want  which  passes  muater  will  open  at 
West  Bend.  Wis.,  next  spring.  It  was 
nnanced  in  part  by  a  SO^percent  Federal 

Of  the  13  inadequate  plants.  8  were 
IKS  than  90-percent  efficient  hi  removal 
or  biochemical  oxygen  demand— BOD,— 
Mid  11  do  not  disinfect  their  effluent. 

No  one  knows  the  cost  of  bringing  these 
wants  up  to  acceptable  standards.  If 
^legislation  Is  passed fwith  an  author- 

K'^.^^T^^  ^^  <*o  ^^  ^ob.  it  Is  hoped 
tnat  within  6  months  these  municipali- 


ties will  make  apidlcation  for  Federal 
assistance  to  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements. 

Without  this  $6  billion  auttiorizatlon. 
there  is  little  incentive  for  these  munic- 
ipalities to  plan  new  construction.  Fed- 
eral antipollution  money  is  so  scarce  in 
Wisconsin,  as  elsewhere,  that  a  munici- 
pality has  to  wait  in  line  for  years  to  re- 
ceive any. 

Metropolitan  Milwaukee  has  long  been 
a  leader  in  mimicipal  sewage  treatment. 
In  the  1920's  it  pioneered  the  activated 
sludge  secondary  treatment  process.  It 
alone  of  all  U.S.  cities  dries  excess  sludge 
and  sells  it  directly  as  organic  ferti- 
lizer— ^Milorganlte. 

As  you  might  imagine  from  its  past 
record,  the  Milwaukee  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Commission  is  abreast  of  the 
times.  Its  200-mmion-gallon-per-day 
Jones  Island  plant  provides  95-percent 
effective  BOD,  removal  and  removes  80 
percent  of  the  phosphorous  in  the  sew- 
age it  processes.  It  has  achieved  this 
high  efficiency  largely  without  Federal 
aid  becaiise  the  Federal  program  has 
been  so  small  and  has  had  stringent  dol- 
lar limitations  on  the  maximum  amounts 
of  Federal  grants  for  any  one  waste 
treatment  project.  Since  the  Federal 
waste  treatment  construction  grant  pro- 
gram began  in  1956.  the  MetropoUtan 
Sewerage  Commission  has  spent  $72.5 
mlUlon  for  construction  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral grants  and  received  only  $1.5  million 
in  Federal  aid. 

It  now  has  programed  $37,750,000  of 
improvements  through  December  31, 
1975,  which  under  this  bill  would  be 
eligible  for  at  least  $15,100,000  or  40  per- 
cent Federal  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction aid.  These  Improvements  in- 
clude the  adduion  of  $15  million  of 
secondary  treatment  facilities  at  the 
commission's  new  130  million-gallon- 
per-day  South  Shore  treatment  plant 
which  will  begin  primary  treataient  op- 
eration next  July. 

If  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commis- 
sion is  to  receive  the  money  to  which  it 
will  be  entitled  under  this  bill,  and,  in 
addition,  the  needs  of  communities  in 
the  Milwaukee  River  Basin  and  all  of 
WiscoTisin  are  to  be  satisfied,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  authorize  $6  billion  over  the 
next  6  years  as  called  for  in  the  Muskie 
bill.  Wisconsin's  share  of  this  authori- 
zation would  average  $20  million  per 
year. 

At  the  recent  Milwaukee  water  pollu- 
tion hearings  of  the  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Theodore 
F.  Wlsniewski,  who  is  in  charge  of  Wis- 
consin's waste  treatment  facilities  grant 
program,  testified  that  this  year's  au- 
thorization of  $150  million  will  enable 
only  five  new  projects  to  be  begun  in  all 
of  Wisconsin.  These  projects  will  re- 
ceive approximately  $2  million  in  Fed- 
eral grants. 

Today  60  Wisconsin  commimities  have 
made  application  for  over  $7  million  in 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  All  would  be 
ready  to  break  ground  by  next  spring 
at  the  latest  were  Federal  funds  avail- 
able. This  bill,  with  its  $150  million 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1967,  means 
that  55  Wisconsin  communities  will  be 


forced  to  build  without  Federal  funds  or 
to  delay  construction  for  at  least  a  year. 

And  these  figures  do  not  reflect  the 
even  more  numerous  communities  which 
need  new  waste  treatment  plants  but 
have  not  made  appUcation.  For  ex- 
ample, not  one  of  the  13  municipalities 
discharging  inadequately  treated  wastes 
into  the  Milwaukee  River  has  submitted 
an  application  for  Federal  aid  and  is  in- 
cluded in  this  list. 

The  Wisconsin  backlog  is  enormous. 

The  shortage  of  Federal  money  has  am 
even  more  critical  effect  on  the  pace  of 
waste  treatment  plant  construction  in 
Wisconsin  now  that  the  State  has  passed 
its  excellent  new  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  Secretary  Udall  recently  called 
this  act  the  finest  piece  of  legislation  yet 
enacted  In  the  national  fight  to  preserve 
clean  water. 

The  act  provides  for  State  assistance 
to  localities  of  one-tiiird  of  their  total 
costs — site,  construction,  and  financ- 
ing— of  building  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties. It  will  pay  a  full  one-third  share 
of  $300  million  of  the  total  costs  of  build- 
ing treatment  plants.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Wisconshi  locaUties  will  take 
advantage  of  this  State  aid  if  Federal 
30-percent  aid  is  not  also  forthcoming. 
Thus,  the  Federal  program  threatens  to 
stall  the  excellent  new  State  program. 

Moreover,  if  this  State  program  quali- 
fies under  H.R.  16076,  it  will  mean  that 
the  bill's  authorization  will  be  even  more 
inadequate.  Dollar  limitations  will  be 
removed  on  individual  projects  and  the 
Federal  share  will  be  stepped  up  from  30 
to  40  percent  throughout  the  State  and  to 
50  percent  in  approved  river  basin  areas. 

Wisconsin  stands  ready  to  pay  its  one- 
third  share  of  $300  million  of  the  total 
costs  of  building  waste  treatment  plants. 
H.R.  16076  would  pay  the  Federal  30-per- 
cent share  of  only  $163  milUon  of  con- 
struction, and  40  percent  of  only  $122.5 
million  of  construction. 

The  Muskie  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  pay  30  percent  of  $400  million  of 
construction  and  40  percent  of  $300  mil- 
lion of  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wisconsin  case 
should  emphasize  the  tremendous  need 
for  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  the  present  backlog  of  appli- 
cations. It  should,  moreover,  indicate 
the  need  for  the  $6  million  Muskie  bill 
authorization. 

THE  STtTOT  or  THE  MANPOWER  RSQUIEZMENT8 
OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  POLLTTnON  CONTROL  PRO- 
CRAMS 

Section  203  of  this  bill  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
a  study  of  the  additional  manpower 
needs  of  State  and  local  goverxunents 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  other  recent  water  pollution 
legislation.  The  Secretary  is  also  to  re- 
port on  how  existing  Federal  water  pol- 
lution programs  can  be  used  to  train 
water  pollution  control  technicians  for 
employment  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  findings  of  the  study  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress by  July  1,  1967. 

This  study  Is  sorely  needed.  Water 
pollution  legislation  already  passed  by 
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this  Congress  has  greatly  strained  avail- 
able manpower  resources. 

Last  session  we  authorized  over  $200 
million  of  additional  Federal  funds  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties and  for  research  and  development. 
The  bill  we  are  today  considering  would 
raise  Federal  waste  treatment  facility 
construction  grants  in  5  yeso?  over 
sixfold  to  $950  million— the  Muskle  bill 
would  authorize  a  tenfold  increase  to 
$1.5  billion  In  5  years  time — and  would 
Increase  the  research  and  development 
authorization  by  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion this  fiscal  year. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  which  will  do  the  con- 
struction and  operate  the  new  waste 
treatment  plants  may  find  themselves 
with  the  needed  money  but  without  the 
necessary  engineers  to  do  the  Job.  Mr. 
Russell  Lynch,  an  astute  student  of  wa- 
ter pollution  problems  and  a  member  of 
the  new  Wisconsin  Water  Resources 
Board,  testified  at  the  Milwaukee  water 
pollution  hearings  that  the  shortage  of 
trained  manpower  available  to  State  and 
local  governments  is  acute. 

I  should  hope  that  the  Secretary's 
study  will  produce  imaginative  sugges- 
tions for  programs  which  the  90th  Con- 
gress can  enact  to  close  the  manpower 
gap  which  we  have  created. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  again  done  a  great  service  for 
this  House  by  creating  and  reporting  this 
fine  bill.  Together  with  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965.  which  was  also  a  fruit 
of  the  committee's  labor.  H  Jl.  16076  will 
stand  as  landmark  legislation  in  the  con- 
tinuing fight  for  clean  water.  I  urge 
the  House  to  enact  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.   Mr.  Chairman,  HM.  16076. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  Is  directed  toward  solv- 
ing the  overwhelming  problem  of  pollu- 
tion in  our  society.    I  am  disappointed, 
however,  because  I  feel  that  this  legis- 
lation does  not  reach  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.    The  district  that  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  borders  on  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  this  Nation — a  river 
with  a  splendid  history  of  service  to  this 
country,  but  a  river  that  is  now  fouUy 
poUuted.     This  legislation  provides  for 
Federal  programs  in  sewage  treatment, 
bash!  plans,  and  Incentive  grants  In  re- 
search and  development.    It  would  help 
to    alleviate    the    unhealthy    condition 
which  plagues  the  Hudson  as  well  as 
coimtless  other  great  rivers  of  this  Na- 
tion,  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  would  now  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  basin  pollution  control  and 
abatement  through  the  establishment  of 
additional  incentives,  and  would  provide 
greater    grants    for    waste    treatment. 
These  are  certainly  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  which  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  tech- 
nology for  pollution  abatement,  and,  as 
a  representative  and  inhabitant  of  an 
area  that  Is  profoundly  affected  by  this 
problem.  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
techniques  and  methods  for  pollution 


control  and  abatement  for  quite  some 
time. 

Many  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 
subcommittee  to  present  their  views  and 
suggestions  on  the  water  pollution  prob- 
lem. Without  exception,  they  recom- 
mended more  extensive  Federal  efiforts 
in  the  fxmding  and  Initiating  of  abate- 
ment and  control  projects.  Clearly,  ex- 
tensive Federal  participation  in  this  field 
is  more  than  a  necessity. 

I  am  disappointed  with  this  bill. 
While  I  feel  that  H Jl.  16076  is  a  signif- 
icant and  valuable  contribution,  I  do  not 
feel  that  It  is  sufficiently  extensive.  Its 
attack  on  this  critical  problem  Is  miti- 
gated by  self-imposed  restrictions.  It  is. 
one  might  say,  a  watered-down  version 
of  the  blU  passed  unanimously  by  the 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $2.3  billion 
in  new  authorizations  for  a  4-year  period, 
or  an  average  of  $575  million  annually. 
The  Senate-passed  measure,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  provide  a  total  of  $6  billion 
for  a  6-year  period,  or,  $1  billion  annual- 
ly. Thus,  the  Senate-approved  program 
furnishes  more  than  twice  as  much  fi- 
nancial support,  and  it  authorizes  the 
program  for  2  years  longer.  The  prob- 
lem of  our  poUuted  rtvers — and,  as  the 
committee  noted,  hardly  any  American 
river  is  free  of  putrlflcation  of  some 
type — was  underscored  last  year  when 
the  drought  on  the  northeastern  sea- 
board necessitated  severe  restrictions  on 
public  use  of  water.  Due  to  this  crisis, 
people  were,  among  other  things,  for- 
bidden from  watering  their  lawn  and 
taking  showers.  The  situation  became 
so  critical  that  an  airplane  was  flown 
over  New  York  City  with  the  sign,  "Don't 
Plush  for  Everything,"  attached  to  its 
rear.  Yet  in  New  York,  for  example,  had 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  been  fit  for 
consimiption.  this  restrictive  rationing 
would  not  have  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the 
American  public  supports  a  concentrated 
attsudc  upon  the  pollution  problem. 
Clean  water  is  the  concern  of  Americans 
of  all  incomes,  geographical  locations, 
and  types  of  employment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  16076  would  be 
considerably  Improved  If  the  authoriza- 
tions were  as  great  as  the  Senate-ap- 
proved figures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16076, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  In  order  to  improve  and 
make  more  effective  certain  programs 
pursuant  to  such  act.  In  so  doing  I  first 
would  Uke  to  c(»iunend  the  Honorable 
OsoRGs  Fallon,  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  Honorable 
John  Blatnik,  the  chairman  of  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Subcommittee  which 
drafted  this  legislation  after  very  com- 
prehensive heeuings  and  consideration, 
and  also  the  Honorable  William  Chamer, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  for  their  lead- 
ership In  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  very  compre- 
hensive bill  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long, 
long  way  toward  solving  the  very  com- 


plex and  damaging  problems  of  water 
pollution. 

Many  areas  of  the  Nation  have  suf- 
fered very  serious  droughts.  This  has 
brought  clearly  to  our  attention  the  im- 
portance of  our  water  resources  to  the 
basic  foundation  of  our  economy.  It  is 
not  well  enough  that  we  develop  these 
resources  through  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects and  other  ways  If  pollution  of  our 
rivers,  our  streams,  and  our  lakes  steEils 
from  us  the  value  of  this  water.  We  have 
only  to  look  out  the  window  down  at  the 
Potomac  River  to  realize  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  pollution. 

Hopefully  through  the  efforts  of  this 
bill  we  will  be  able  to  invest  in  pollution 
control  and  prevention,  and  investment 
which  I  feel  would  return  great  divi- 
dends. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
preventive  st«>s  which  should  be  taken 
before  the  situation  becomes  as  desperate 
as  It  now  has  become  in  many  of  your 
water  sites.  I  should  point  out  that  just 
a  short  time  ago  the  President,  In  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  pollution,  pointed 
out  an  example  of  waste  resulting  from 
pollution: 

Thla  Is  water  that  could  be  itsed  and  re- 
urcd,  11  treated  properly.  Today  It  Is  ravaged 
water — a  menace  to  the  health.  It  flows  use- 
lessly past  water-hungry  communltiee  to  an 
Indifferent  sea. 


Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  my  own  State 
I  feel  that  we  have  had  a  good  program 
of  water  pollution  control.  However, 
testimony  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee clearly  shows  that  we  must  have 
further  assistance  if  we  are  to  solve  com- 
pletely the  problems,  which  in  many  in- 
stances are  bistate  in  nature.  A  good 
exampje  of  this  is  Lake  Tahoe  on  the 
CaUfornla-Nevada  line.  I  am  very  ap- 
preciative that  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Subcommittee,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentieman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Blatnik  ]  held  hearings  at  the  lake  and 
considered  firsthand  problems  which  we 
are  facing  there.  At  these  hearings  a 
number  of  preventive  and  corrective 
measures  were  proposed.  These  are  in 
the  nature  of  minimum  requirements. 

While  the  lake's  crystal-clear  waten 
now  exceed  drinking  water  standards. 
the  threat  of  degradation  is  being  posed 
by  rising  population,  millions  of  visitors, 
and  sewage  seepage  into  the  lake  from 
the  cesspools  and  septic  tanks  that  still 
provide  the  principal  mode  of  waste 
treatment.  Through  the  development  of 
a  basin  plan  which  is  authorized  by  this 
legislation  and  through  the  other  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  this  legislation,  we 
should  be  able  to  overcome  the  pollution 
problem,  which.  If  tmconquered,  will  de- 
stroy one  of  the  Nation's  most  scenic 
spots. 

Certainly  there  are  other  areas 
throughout  the  country  which  are  ex- 
periencing similar  problems.  All  »« 
worthy  of  consideration  and  assistance 
at  the  Federal  level.  Therefore  let  us 
today  give  our  support  to  the  Federal 
Water  PoUution  Control  Act  and  there- 
by show  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  accept  Its  responsiblhty  m 
the  field  of  pollution  control  by  pro- 
viding for  the  development  of  basin 
pollution  control  and  abatement  m^ 
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m  waste  treat- 
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Chairman,  the 
cant  step  today 


through  the  establ 
incentives;  by  increaslj 
the  existing  program 
meat;  and  by  making 
visions.  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI. 
House  can  take  a  slgnl 
in  the  direction  of  ridding  our  Nation's 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  scourge  of  pollu- 
tion by  approving  H.R.  16076. 

In  the  face  of  ever-increasing  demands^ 
for  water,  action  by  thei  Federal  Govern-  ' 
ment  In  this  area  has  long  been  Impera- 
tive. The  fact  that  wfe  can  now  fulfill 
our  Immediate  responsibility  In  passing 
meaningful  and  producjtive  legislation  is 
gratifying. 

By  approving  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  the  Members  of  this 
body  can  demonstrate  jtheir  determina- 
tion to  work  cooperatlJvely  with  the  50 
States  of  our  Nation  |ix  a  coordinated 
progrcun.  j 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, bordered  as  it  is  by  two  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  blessed  with  thousands 
of  smaller  fresh  water  lakes  and  streams, 
the  pressing  need  for  this  legislation  has 
been  obvious  for  too  jlong.  Wisconsin 
has,  in  a  very  real  sensej  become  virtually 
surrounded  by  filthy  and  contaminated 
water.  Along  our  weitem  border  the 
once  magnificent  Mistissippl  River  is 
now  little  more  than  a  tragic  torrent  of 
filth.  Lakes  Mlchigah  and  Superior 
along  our  eastern  and  i^orthem  bounda- 
ries have  lost  much  of  their  natural 
beauty  and  recreational  vsdue  and  are 
now  cesspools  of  inadequately  treated 
municipal  sewage,  induktrial  wastes,  and 
shipboard  discharges. 

Across  the  vast  reaohes  of  our  great 
north  country,  lakes  once  abundant  in 
game  fish  and  otherwise  providing  natu- 
ral habitat  for  other  ivflldllfe  are  now 
stifled  by  excessive  wMds,  murky  and 
dank  water,  and  undesltable  odors. 

The  imfortimate  reillty  Is  that  my 
State  of  Wisconsin  is  not  alone  In  this 
regard.  From  across  the  land  the  evi- 
dence has  mounted  in  la  rising  crescen- 
do—in an  urgent  plei  for  meaningful 
corrective  legislation.     ' 

It  goes  without  saying  that  while  H.R. 
16076  will  go  far  toward  providing  that 
corrective  action,  much  vrtll  still  remain 
to  be  done.  Because  \btter  pollution  is 
the  result  of  many  coiiplex  factors  and 
cuts  across  commtmity  ^boundaries  indis- 
criminately, continued  coordinated  effort 
by  all  levels  of  govemmiant  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Upon  the  hopeful  passage  of  this  bill  I 
feel  confident  that  succeeding  Congresses 
will  look  to  the  responsible  efforts  of  this 
8flth  Congress  as  the  precedent  which 
will  guide  their  future  actions  in  the 
cause  of  returning  our  l^es  and  rivers  to 
the  people.  • 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
Pleased  to  support  H.R.  16076,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Amend- 
ments and  Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act 
of  1966.  I 

Water  pollution  Is  anl  urgent,  ominous, 
and  persistent  threat  td  our  natural  re- 
»urces.  to  our  economic  growth,  and  to 
o'Jr  national  well-beine.  The  imusual 
'unanimity  of  House  su^rt  for  this  bill 


shows  that  the  Congress  recognizes  the 
gravity  of  this  threat,  and  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  presented  to  us  a  reasonable 
and  promising  measure. 

In  addition  to  the  expanded  Federal 
support  for  pollution  control  projects 
provided  in  H.R.  16076,  the  bill  has  sev- 
eral especially  commendable  aspects. 
First,  title  I  embodies  two  steps  which  I 
have  advocated  for  some  time,  and  which 
were  incorporated  in  a  biU  (H.R.  12457) 
which  I  introduced  on  February  2. 
These  steps  are:  First,  to  raise  to  a 
more  realistic  level  the  dollar  ceiling  on 
Federal  participation  tn  Individual  proj- 
ects, and  second,  to  provide  additional 
Incentives  for  meaningful  State  partici- 
pation, thus  reducing  the  heavy  burdens 
on  individual  commimities.  While  HJl. 
16076  does  not  go  as  far  in  these  direc- 
tions as  my  bill.  It  does  make  significant 
progress  and  should  encourage  an  ex- 
panded attack  on  pollution  problems. 

The  new  clean  rivers  program  in 
title  n  Is  based  on  the  obvious  premise 
that  pollution  problems  which  Infect  an 
entire  river  basin  must  be  dealt  with 
basinwide.  By  setting  forth  a  workable 
process  for  formulation  and  approval  of 
basinwide  plans,  and  by  providing  special 
incentives  for  such  comprehensive  ef- 
forts, the  bilTshould  greatly  aid  troubled 
regions  like  the  Potomac  River  Basin, 
where  the  complex  and  stubborn  prob- 
lems of  pollution  cannot  be  resolved  by 
the  best  efforts  of  individual  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  towns.  I  trust  that  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Potomac  Basin  States  will 
promptly  begin  to  develop  concrete 
plans  for  implementing  the  sict  In  this 
vital,  beautiful,  and  historic  region. 

Finally,  I  am  very  pleased  that  HJl. 
16076  encourages  Industrial  antipollu- 
tion Initiatives  not  only  through  a 
strengthened  program  of  cooperative  re- 
search, but  also  through  investigation  of 
new  tools,  such  as  tax  incentives.  The 
use  of  tax  incentives,  an  approach  which 
is  gaining  growing  support  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  was  recom- 
mended in  my  bill,  H.R.  12481,  and  has 
been  advocated  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  imder  section  211  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  to  study  the  tax  Incentives  route 
and  other  means  of  furthering  industrial 
leadership  in  combating  pollution.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  his  recom- 
mendations, and  meanwhile  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  complementary  con- 
sideration of  tax  law  reforms  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  on  this  side  for  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  n— CLEAN  BIVESS  RESTORATION  PROGRAM 

"Statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  201.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
accelerate  pollution  control  and  abatement 
programs  through  the  preparation  and  de- 
velopment of  basin  pollution  control  and 
abatement  plans  and  through  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  Incentives  to  encourage 
waste  treatment  consistent  with  water  qual- 
ity standards. 

"Submission  of  plan 

"Sec.  202.  In  the  case  of  Intrastate  waters, 
whenever  the  Governor  of  the  State  wherein 
such  waters  are  located  develofts  a  basin  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  plan,  he  is 
authorized  to  submit  such  plan  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  and  Congress  In  accordance 
with  this  title.  In  the  case  of  interstate 
waters,  whenever  not  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  Governors  of  the  States  wherein  such 
waters  are  located  develop  a  basin  pollution 
control  and  abatement  plan,  they  are  author- 
ized to  submit  such  plan  for  approval  by  the 
Secretary  and  Congress  in  accordance  with 
this  title.  In  the  case  of  Interstate  waters, 
whenever  an  Interstate  agency  develops  a 
basin  pollution  control  and  abatement  plan 
for  waters  under  its  jurisdiction,  such  agency 
is  authorized  to  submit  such  plan  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  and  Congress  In 
accordance  with  this  title.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  In  the 
event  that  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Is  involved,  the  Governors  of  at  least  three 
of  the  fovir  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  or,  in  the  event  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  is  Involved,  the  Governors 
of  at  least  three  of  the  four  States  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  must  de- 
velop, or  concur  In  the  development  of.  a 
basin  pollution  control  and  abatement  plan. 
Including  any  such  basin  plan  developed  by 
an  Interstate  agency. 

"Review  of  plan 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Upon  submission  of  a  pro- 
posed basin  pollution  control  and  abatement 
plan  to  the  Secretary,  he  shall  transmit  such 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and,  when  apprc^rlate,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  review.  Within  sixty  days  of  trans- 
mission of  such  plan,  such  officers  and  the 
Council  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  their 
views,  comments,  and  recommendations  with 
reject  to  such  plan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  pro- 
posed basin  pollution  control  and  abatement 
plan  together  with  the  views,  comments,  and 
recommendations  received  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  wUl  adequately  and 
effectively  maintain  the  waters  covered  by 
the  plan  at  the  level  of  quaUty  established 
by  the  applicable  water  quality  standards  for 
those  waters,  he  shall  approve  the  plan. 
"Congressional  approval 

"Sec.  204.  After  the  Secretary  approves  a 
basin  pK>llutlon  control  and  abatement  plan 
In  accordance  with  section  203  of  this  title, 
he  shall  transmit  such  plan  together  with  all 
views,  comments,  and  recommendations  re- 
ceived from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  to 
Congress  for  approval  of  such  plan  by  Con- 
gress by  a  specific  statute  of  approval. 
"Grant  program  for  treatment  toorks 

"Sec.  205.  Whenever  a  basin  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  plan  Is  approved  by  Con- 
gress In  accordance  with  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States, 
municipalities,  and  Interstate  agencies  from 
funds  appropriated  and  sllocated  under 
authority  of  section  8  of  this  Act  to  assist  In 
financing    the    construction    of    treatment 
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works   within   sucb   baaln   subject   to   the 
following  limitations: 

"(1)  tbe  amount  of  any  grant  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  not  exceed  40  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable  con- 
struction costs  of  such  treatment  works,  ex- 
cept that  the  percentage  limitation  of  40 
per  centum  Imposed  by  this  clause  shall  be 
Increased  to  50  per  centxim  In  the  case  of 
grants  made  under  this  section  from  funds 
allocated  for  a  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under 
section  8(c)  of  this  Act  If  tbe  State  agrees  to 
pay  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  costs  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  all  projects  for  which  Federal 
grants  are  to  be  made  under  this  section  from 
such  allocation; 

"(2)  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  assist  In 
financing  any  such  works  which  axe  receiv- 
ing a  Federal  grant  under  any  other  pro- 
Tlalon  of  law,  and  no  Federal  grant  shall  be 
made  under  any  other  provision  of  law  to 
•aslBt  In  financing  any  treatment  works  for 
which  a  grant  has  been  made  under  this 
title,  except  a  supplementary  grant  under 
section  214  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1066  or  a  supplementary 
grant  under  section  101  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965; 

"(3)  no  grant  shall  be  made  unless  such 
works  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies and  have  been  certified  by  such  agency  or 
agencies  as  entitled  to  priority  over  other  eli- 
gible projects  on  the  basis  of  financial  as  well 
as  water  pollution  control  needs. 

"Approval  of  grants  from  other  agencies 

"S*c.  206.  After  Congress  approves  a  basin 
pollution  control  and  abatement  plan,  ap- 
plication for  a  spr&nt  to  assist  In  financing  the 
construction  of  treatment  works  in  such 
basin  made  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
shall  not  be  approved  by  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency,  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  or  any  other  regional 
commission  established  under  authority  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1906  unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  such  works  substantially  conform 
to  such  baaln  plan. 

"Administrative  expenaea 

"Sxc.  207.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  to  pay  not  to  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  tbe  administrative  expenses  of  a 
designated  planning  agency  in  preparing  a 
basin  pollution  control  and  abatement  plan 
for  submission  for  approval  under  this  title. 
Only  a  planning  agency  designated  as  fol- 
lows shall  be  eligible  for  such  a  grant: 

"(1)  Id  the  case  of  Intrastate  waters,  the 
Governor  may  designate  an  agency  of  State 
government  as  the  planning  agency; 

"(2)  lu  the  case  of  interstate  waters,  not 
lees  than  60  per  centum  of  the  Governors  of 
tbe  States  In  which  such  waters  are  located 
may  designate  either  sigencies  of  the  govern- 
ments of  such  States,  or  an  interstate  agency. 
"Use  of  Federal  employees 

"Sec.  208.  The  head  of  each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  authorized  to  detail  em- 
ployees of  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality to  assist  any  State  or  inter- 
state agency  In  the  preparation  of  a  basin 
pollution  control  and  abatement  plan  for 
submission  and  approval  under  this  title, 
upon  a  request  from  such  State  or  Interstate 
agency  for  such  assistance. 

"Specific  designations  and  approvals 
"Sac.  209.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority is  designated  as  the  planning  agency 
for  the  Tennessee  River  Basin,  and  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission  created  by  tbe 
Delaware  River  Basin  compact  la  designated 
as   tbe  planning  agency  for  the  Delaware 


River  Basin  as  defined  for  the  purposes  of 
such  compact.  Upon  development  of  a  basin 
pollution  control  and  abatement  plan  ( 1 )  by 
such  Authority  and  approval  of  such  plari  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  such  Authority  or 
(2)  by  such  Commlsison  and  approval  by 
such  Commission,  such  plan  shall  be  a  basin 
pollution  control  and  abatement  plan  which 
shall  be  transmitted  directly  by  such  Au- 
thority or  such  Commission  to  Congress  for 
approval  In  accordance  with  this  title. 
"Labor  standards 
"Sxc.  310.  Tbe  Secretary  ahall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  for 
which  grants  are  made  under  section  205 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  for  the  same  type  of  work 
on  similar  construction  in  the  Immediate 
locality,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1931,  as  amended,  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (46  Stat.  1494;  40  UJ8.C.  276a— 
276a-^) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14,  1950  (16  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1367:  6  U.S.C. 
133»-16).  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

"Defhtitiona 

"Sac.  311.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  'basin'  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  Fivers  and  their  tributaries, 
streams,  coastal  waters,  estuaries,  bays,  lakes, 
and  portions  thereof,  as  well  as  the  lands 
drained  thereby. 

"(3)  the  term  'construction'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  It  has  In  section  8  of 
this  Act." 

TTTLS   n 

Sxc.  201.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediate- 
ly above  the  heading  preceding  section  1  of 
such  Act  the  following: 

"TRI,!  I — ^WATB  rOIXUnON  CONnOL  PRO<aUM" 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6 
ot  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "Including,  but  not  limited  to,  pol- 
lution resulting  from  the  discharge  Into  any 
waters  of  untreated  ot  Inadequately  tz«ated 
sewage  or  other  waste  from  sewers  which 
carry  storm  water  or  both  storm  water  and 
sewage  or  other  wastes,  and  tbe  temporary 
use  of  new  or  improved  chemical  additives 
which  provide  substantial  Immediate  im- 
provement to  existing  treatment  processes." 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  fiuther 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (d), 
(e) ,  and  (f )  as  subsections  (e) ,  (f ) ,  and  (g) , 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  persons  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  prevention  of  pollution 
of  waters  by  Industry,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  treatment  of  industrial  waste. 
No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  an  amount  In  excess  of  tl  ,000,000.  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  more  than  70  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  project 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  the  develop- 
ment or  demonstration  of  a  new  or  Im- 
proved method  of  treating  Industrial  wastes 
or  otherwise  preventing  pollution  of  waters 
by  Industry,  which  method  shall  have  In- 
dustry-wide application." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  thU  Act.  Is*  amended 


by  striking  out  *,'(X)"  and  by  striking  out  all 
of  paragraph  (3J  of  such  subsection. 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  b; 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(h)(1)  Tbe  Secretary  shall,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire,  the  Water  Resources 
Coiincil,  and  with  other  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  Interstate,  or  local  public  bodies  and 
private  organizations.  Institutions,  and  Indi- 
viduals, conduct  and  promote,  and  encour- 
age contributions  to,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  effects  of  pollution.  Including  sedi- 
mentation. In  the  estuaries  and  estuarine 
zones  of  the  United  States  on  fish  and  wild- 
life, on  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  on 
recreation,  on  water  supply  and  water  power, 
and  on  other  beneficial  purposes.  Such  study 
shall  also  consider  the  effect  of  demographic 
trends,  the  exploitation  of  mineral  resources 
and  fossil  fuels,  land  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment, navigation,  fiood  and  erosion  con- 
trol, and  other  uses  of  estuaries  and  estu- 
arine zones  upon  the  pollution  of  the  waten 
therein. 

"(2)  In  conducting  the  above  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  assemble,  coordinate,  and  or- 
ganize all  existing  pertinent  Information  on 
the  Nation's  estuaries  and  estuarine  zones; 
cairy  out  a  program  of  investigations  and 
surveys  to  supplement  existing  Information 
In  representative  estuaries  and  estuarine 
zones;  and  identify  the  problems  and  areas 
where  further  research  and  study  are  re- 
quired. 

"(3)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  of  tbe  study  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  be 
made  available  to  all  Interested  parties,  pub- 
lic and.  private.  The  report  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  an  analysis  of  tbe  Importance  of 
estuaries  to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  effects  of  pollution  upon  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  such  estuaries; 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  the  major  economic. 
social,  and  ecological  trends  occurring  in  the 
estuarine  zones  of  the  Nation; 

"(C)  recommendations  for  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program  for  the  preservation. 
study,  use,  and  development  of  estuaries  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  respective  responsi- 
bilities which  should  be  assumed  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  by  public 
and  private  interests. 

"(4)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $1,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1967. 
June  30,  1968,  and  June  30,  1969,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'estuarine  zones'  means  an  environ- 
mental system  consisting  of  an  estuary  and 
those  transitional  areas  which  are  consist- 
ently Influenced  or  affected  by  water  from 
an  estuary  such  as,  but  not  limited  to,  salt 
marshes,  coastal  and  intertidal  areas,  bays. 
harbors,  lagoons.  Inshore  waters,  and  chan- 
nels, and  the  term  'estuary'  means  all  or  part 
of  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  or  Interstate 
river  or  stream  or  other  body  of  water  having 
unimpaired  natural  connection  with  open 
sea  and  within  which  the  sea  ^"^t*"" Jj 
measurably  diluted  with  fresh  water  derived 
from  land  drainage. 

"(i)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  other  than 
subsecUon  (h),  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yea« 
ending  June  30,  1967,  June  30.  1968.  and 
June  30.  1969.  Not  less  than  26  per  centum 
of  any  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  ex- 
pended during  such  fiscal  year  in  cairylng 
out  subsection  (d)  of  this  section." 
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Sec.  303.  Section  6  of  tis  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  ai]|«nded  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Cost  estimate  ar^  study 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to 
for  evaluating  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act,  the  development  of  n^w  programs,  and 
to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  information 
necessary  for  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  aftier  June  30,  1967, 
the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  State 
water  pollution  control  agencies  and  other 
vater  pollution  control  planning  agencies, 
gball  noake  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  provisiona  of  this  Act;  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  economic  Impact 
on  affected  areas  of  government  of  the  cost 
of  installation  of  treatment  facilities;  and  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of '  the  national  re- 
quirements for  and  cost  lOf  treating  mu- 
nicipal, industrial,  and  Other  effluent  'to 
attain  such  water  quality  standards  as  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Aet  or  applicable 
State  law.  The  Secretary  jjhall  submit  such 
detailed  estimate  and  sudb  comprehensive 
study  of  such  cost  for  the  ithree-year  period 
beginning  July  1,  1968,  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  January^  10,  1968,  such  study  to  be 
updated  each  year  thereaf  t^. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  {eUso  make  a  ccxn- 
plete  investigation  and  study  to  determine 
(I)  the  need  for  additional  {trained  State  and 
local  personnel  to  carry  out  programs  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  programs  for 
the  saaie  purpose  as  this  Aot.  and  (2)  means 
of  using  existing  Federal  training  programs  to 
train  such  personnel.  He  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  investigation  and  study  to  the 
President  and  the  Congre^  not  later  than 
July  1, 1967."  1 

Sec.  204.  Subsection  (a)'  of  section  7  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  to  and  Icroludlng  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968^  (5,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year 
to  and  Including  tbe  fiscal  Vear  ending  June 
SO,  1967.  »5.000,000,  and  foif  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  to  and  Includldg  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  $10,000,000". 

Sec.  205  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8 
of  the  Federal  Water  PoUut|(>n  Control  Act  Is 
amended—  I 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,2W),000,"  and  "$4,- 
800,000,"  in  clause  (3)  of|$uch  subsection 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,400,000," 
and  "♦9,600.000,",  respectively. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(A)f  in  clause  (3)  of 
such  subsection.  { 

(3)  by  striking  out  "project,  and  (B)  for 
the  purpose  of  the  llmltaticii  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d),  the  share  of  each 
municipality  so  determlnedlahall  be  regarded 
»•  a  grant  for  the  construction  of  treatment 
works;"  in  clavise  (3)  of  suott  subsecUon  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "project;". 

(4)  by  amending  the  lastj  tentence  of  such 
subsection  to  read  as  follows:  "The  percent- 
age limitation  of  30  per  centum  Imposed  by 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsectaon  shall  be  In- 
creased to  40  per  centum]  and  tbe  dollar 
limitations  imposed  by  such  clause  shall  not 
•pply,  in  the  case  of  grants  made  under  this 
section  from  funds  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year 
to  a  State  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion if  the  State  agrees  to  Miy  not  less  than 
SO  per  centum  of  the  esuiiated  reasonable 
cat  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  all 
projects  for  which  Federal  grants  are  to  be 
in«de  under  this  section  from  such  alloca- 
tion," I 

(b)  The  amendments  mane  by  subsection 
8)  of  this  section  shall  t4ke  effect  July  1. 

th^'"*-  Subeectlon  (d)  iof  section  8  of 
we  l^eral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
wnended  by  striking  out  aU  beginning  with 
»M  $150,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
"^30,  1967"  through  the  cod  of  such  sub- 
'"iwa  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof   tbe 


following;  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
$650,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  $950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  Simas  so  aK>roprl- 
ated  shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

Sec.  207.  (a)  SecUon  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end.  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section :       S 

"(h)  If,  prior  to  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  any  treatment  works  in  advance 
of  the  availability  of  funds  for  a  gra^t  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  approves  such 
project,  and  the  State,  municipality,  Inter- 
mxuilcipal,  or  interstate  agency  thereafter 
constructs  such  project  and  submits  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  grant  for  such  proj- 
ect, the  Secretary,  upon  his  approval  of  such 
application,  is  authorized  to  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  such  project  to  be  paid 
from  futiire  appropriations.  No  such -grant 
shall  be  made  ( 1 )  unless  all  of  tbe  provisions 
of  this  Act  have  been  complied  with  to  the 
same  extent  and  with  the  same  effect  as 
though  the  grant  were  to  be  made  for  future 
construction  of  the  project,  (3)  in  an 
amount  exceeding  a  grant  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  made  under  this  section  for  the 
future  construction  of  such  project.  Neither 
an  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  construction,  nor  the  making  of  a 
grant  by  the  Secretary' for  a  project  to  be 
paid  from  a  future  appropriation,  nor  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  shall  be 
construed  to  constitute  a  commitment  or 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
funds  to  make  or  pay  any  grant  for  a 
project." 

(b)  Tbe  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  project 
on  which  construction  is  initiated  after 
June  30,  1966,  except  that  In  the  case  of  any 
project  on  which  construction  was  Initiated 
after  Jime  30,  1966,  and  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove such  project  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 8(h)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  construction. 

Sbc.  208.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "(f)"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "(f)(1)".  (3)  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  tbe  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "It  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Hearing  Board  to  give 
every  person  contributing  to  the  alleged  pol- 
lution or  affected  by  It  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  full  statement  of  his  views  to  the 
Hearing  Board.",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  In  connection  with  any  hearing  called 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  require  any  person  whose  alleged  ac- 
tivities result  In  discharges  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  water  pollution  to  file  with  him, 
in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  report 
based  on  existing  data,  furnishing  such  In- 
formation as  may  reasonably  be  required  as 
to  the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  such 
discharges  and  the  use  of  facilities  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  such  discharges 
by  the  (terson  filing  such  a  report.  Such 
report  shall  be  made  under  oath  or  other- 
wise, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within  such 
reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, unless  additional  wlme  be  granted  by 
the  Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  required 
In  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes,  and  all  information  reported 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 


"(3)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any  re- 
port under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  fall  to  do  so  within  tbe  time  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  for  filing  the  same,  and  such 
failure  shall  continue  for  thirty  days  after 
notice  of  such  default,  such  person  shall  for- 
feit to  the  United  States  the  simi  of  $100 
for  each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  fallitfe,  which  forfeture  shall  be  pay- 
able Into  tbe  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  brought  in 
the  district  where  such  person  has  his  prin- 
cipal office  or  In  any  distrtct  in  which  he 
does  business.  TTie  Secretary  may  upon  ap- 
plication therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  for- 
feiture provided  for  under  this  parag^ph 
and  he  shall  have  authority  to  determine  the 
facts  upon  all  such  applications. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for- 
feitures." 

Sbc.  209.  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  13  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  an  Indian 
tribe  or  an  authorized  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization." 

Sbc.  310.  (a)  Section  a(d)  of  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act,  1924  (33  U.S.C.  433(d) )  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'Secretary*  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior." 

(b)  Section  7  rf  the  Oil  Pollution  Act, 
1934  (33  U.S.C.  436)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sbc.  7.  In  tbe  tidmlnlstratlon  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  make  use  of  tbe 
organization,  equipment,  and )  agencies,  in- 
cluding engineering,  clerical,  and  other  per- 
sonnel employed  by  him  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  tbe  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  navigable  waters.  For  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  offices  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
In  charge  of  river  and  harbor  Improvements 
and  the  assistant  engineers  and  inspectors 
employed  under  them  by  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  persons  employed 
by  the  Secretary,  and  officers  of  the  Customs 
and  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  swear  out  process  and  to  arrest 
and  take  into  custody,  with  or  without  proc- 
ees.  any  person  who  may  violate  any  of  such 
provisions,  except  that  no  person  shall  be 
arrested  vrtthout  process  for  a  violation  not 
committed  In  the  presence  of  some  one  of  the 
aforesaid  officials.  Wtaenevn-  any  arreeit  is 
made  under  the  provisions  of  th)>  said  sec- 
tions the  person  so  arrested  shall  be  brought 
forthwith  before  a  conunlssloner.  Judge,  or 
court  of  tbe  United  States  for  examination 
of  the  offerees  alleged  against  him;  and  such 
commissioner.  Judge,  or  court  shall  proceed 
in  respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  law  in 
cases  of  crimes  against  the  United  States." 

Sxc.  311.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  methods  for  providing  in- 
centives designed  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  works  by  industry 
designed  to  reduce  or  abate  water  pollution. 
Such  study  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  possible  use  of  tax  Incentives  as  well 
as  other  methods  of  finsmcial  assistance.  In 
carrying  out  this  study  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  tbe  Secretary  of  the  TreMury 
as  well  as  the  bead  of  any  other  appropriate 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmieBt. 

Mr.  BLATNIK  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Ricoao,  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

AIUNDMXNT  OFFEKED  BT  KB.  REID  Or 
NSW  TOKK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rkid  of  New 
York:  On  page  33,  line  22,  after  "coastal 
waters",  Insert  "sounds". 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  am  offering  will 
make  explicit  that  "sounds."  such  as 
Long  Island  Sound,  are  covered  by  the 
definition  of  "basin"  in  the  instant  bill. 

If  the  State  of  New  York  or  other  ap- 
propriate States  want  to  take  advantage 
of  the  basin  approach  in  a  program  to 
control  and  abate  pollution.  Long  Island 
Sound  would  be  clearly  covered  and  eli- 
gible for  50  percent  Federal  funding  pro- 
vided the  State  or  States  contribute  25 
percent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  clarlfjring  amendment  and  a  Justifiable 
one.  As  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AICKMDICXWT  OITERXD  BT   KB.  HABSH4 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Kr.  Habsha:  On 
page  46,  line  7,  after  the  period  iidd  tbe 
following  new  language :  "The  Secretary  sbaU 
report  the  results  of  such  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  his  recommendation,  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  January  30, 
1968." 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chalrma:i,  this 
amendment  deals  with  a  very  imirartant 
aspect  of  the  whole  problem  of  wat£r  pol- 
lution control  and  pollution  abatement. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  full  and  a  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the 
methods  for  providing  incentives  de- 
signed to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
facilities  and  works  by  industry  designed 
to  reduce  or  abate  water  pollution,  but 
the  section  as  it  now  reads,  without  the 
amendment,  does  not  provide  any  time 
limit  for  this  particular  study  to  be  com- 
pleted. Because  of  the  urgency  of  these 
problems  and  the  national  interest  in  it, 
I  believe  it  would  be  much  more  advis- 
able to  have  a  particular  time  limit  with- 
in which  the  Secretary  of  Interior  should 
report  to  the  Congress  about  this  par- 
ticular study  he  would  be  authorized  by 
the  legislation  to  make.    That  Is  the 


purpose  of  my  amendment,  and  I  hope 
it  is  adopted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  sound;  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  time  limit,  no  specific 
requirement  for  reporting.  This  is  an 
important  section.  There  should  be  a 
time  limit  stated.  I  think  the  time  pro- 
vided is  reasonable,  and  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  statements  and  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  both  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
amendment  is  accepted  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Unless  the  amendment  is  ap- 
proved the  study  could  go  on  indefinitely 
and  the  purpose  of  the  entire  provision 
would  be  rendered  Ineffectual. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKXNDKXMT  OFFBBKD  BT  KB.  IBWm 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi.  Ibwin:  On 
page  46  after  line  7  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Sbc.  212.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  extent  of  the  pollution 
of  aU  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
from  litter  and  sewage  discharged,  dumped 
or  otherwise  deposited  Into  such  waters  from 
water  craft  using  such  waters,  and  methods 
of  abating  either  In  whole  or  In  part  such 
pollution.  The  Secretary  shaU  submit  a  re- 
port of  such  Investigation  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  for  any 
necessary  leglslaUon,  not  later  than  July 
1, 1967." 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BLATNIK]  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramir]. 
It  speaks  for  itself.  I  believe  there  is  no 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  IRWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  BLATNIK.  The  amendment  is 
acceptable.  It  serves  a  very  necessary 
purpose.    We  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chahman.  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  IRWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  cor- 
rectly stated  the  attitude  on  this  side. 
We  support  the  amendment.  It  is 
similar  to  the  provision  written  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  IRWIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Members  of  the  majority  and  minority 
sides  for  their  help  in  this  matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKXNSKZNT  OTTKBB)  BT  KB.  OTTINGER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottingeb:  On 
page  28,  at  line  13:  After  the  word,  "Wash- 
ington", add:  "or.  In  the  event  the  Hudson 
River  Basin  Is  Involved,  the  Qovemors  of  at 
least  New  York  and  New  Jersey,". 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
congratulate  the  committee  for  the  fine 
Job  it  has  done  on  this  essential  problem. 

My  amendment  is  a  technical  one. 
The  definition  of  a  basin,  under  section 
211,  is: 

The  term  "basin"  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  rivers  and  their  tributaries, 
streams,  coastal  waters,  estuaries,  bays,  lakes, 
and  portions  thereof,  as  well  as  the  landt 
drained  thereby. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  Hudson  River 
bill,  HJR.  13508,  now  enacted  into  law. 
it  was  meide  quite  clear  that  the  Hudson 
River  Basin  would  include  not  only  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
which  have  a  primary  interest  in  the 
basin,  but  as  well  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, and  Connecticut. 

Since  only  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
have  a  substantisd  interest  with  respect 
to  pollution  in  the  Hudson,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  and  qualify  by 
themselves. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  put- 
ting the  amendment  on  page  28,  section 
202?  Or  is  he  putting  It  with  the  defini- 
tion of  basins  in  section  211? 

Mr,  OTTINGER.  The  amendment  Is 
on  psige  28,  at  line  13,  to  make  it  clear 
that  with  respect  to  the  requirement  that 
50  j)ercent  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
Involved  in  a  basin  have  to  agree,  with 
respect  to  planning  and  programs,  this 
would  be  the  provision. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  How  far  has  the  Hud- 
son River  Basin  progressed  in  relation  to 
congresslonally  authorized  action?  Is 
there  a  compact?  Is  It  in  being?  Has 
it  been  approved  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  compact  is  in 
negotiation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Congress  has  not  yet 
authorized  this  compact  as  such  between 
these  States. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  has  authorized 
the  negotiation  of  a  compact. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  river  basins  which 
are  Included  in  section  28—1  shall  be 
glad  to  be  corrected  by  the  majority  side. 
if  they  do  not  agree — have  been  approved 
by  Congress  for  some  sort  of  action  or 
for  compact  approval,  and  have  had  the 
approval  of  Congress  as  such.  They 
were  vut  in  there  for  the  purpose  of  not 
requiring  them  to  go  back  through  that 
same  procedure  again  as  it  relates  to 
water  pollution  control,  and  also  to  gi« 
them  a  means  of  functioning  with  a  re- 
quh-ement  greater,  not  less.    The  genue- 
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loan's  amendment  woulq  provide  less, 
rather  than  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
Governors  to  make  such  a  request  relat- 
ing to  water  pollution  control.  The  gen- 
tleoian's  amendment,  as  I  imderstand  it. 
would  permit  less  than  a  majority  in  this 
basin.    __     i 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Thatj  Is  correct,  be- 
cause in  this  peculiar  situation  only  the 
States  of  New  York  and  N^w  Jersey  have 
a  substantial  interest. 

Although  there  are  fivfe  States — ^New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Vermont,  Connecticut. 
and  Massachusetts — involved  in  the 
Hudson  River  Basin,  New  fYork  and  New 
Jersey  account  for  more  than  99  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  basin.  [ 

It  is  the  States  of  Newhfork  and  New 
Jersey  that  have  the  real  responsibility 
for  working  out  the  compact  that  will 
determine  the  future  course  of  this  great 
basin's  development. 

Earlier  this  month,  this  Congress 
passed  and  sent  to  the  PriJident  a  Hud- 
son River  Compact  bill,  whjlch  I  authored, 
ER.  13508.  This  bill  hds  now  been 
signed  and  enacted  into  lajw  (Public  Law 
8&-«05) .  While  it  deals  with  much  more 
than  the  problem  of  poUution  abate- 
ment, one  intent  of  the  law  is  to  provide 
the  mechanism  through  which  the  bene- 
fits of  tills  very  act  we  aj«  considering 
here  today  will  be  applied  to  the  Hudson 
River  Basin.  This  was  thft  clear  and  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior In  his  endorsement  jof  my  bUl. 

For  the  RxooRo  I  would  jllke  to  present 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  H.R.  13508: 
vs.  Department  of  the  Int|*ior, 

OmCE  or  THE  diCRETABT. 

Wofhington,  D.C. 
Eon.  Watne  N.  AsPDf  aix,        I 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Inttrior  and  Itisu- 
lor  Affairs,    House    of   JRepresentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAs  Ms.  AspiNALi,:  This  ijebponds  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  this  Department  on 
HJl.  13508,  a  bill  "To  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  States  of  New 
Tork  and  New  Jersey  on  a  program  to  de- 
velop, preserve,  and  restore  the  resources  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  Its  <  shores  and  to 
authorize  certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
to  protect  those  resources  from  adverse  Fed- 
eral acUons  until  the  Stat^  and  Congress 
shaU  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  that 
program." 

We  strongly  recommend  eziactment  of  this 
legislation  If  amended  as  proposed  herein. 

The  bill  points  out  that  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  arequrrently  work- 
ing on  a  Joint  program  to  develop,  preserve, 
and  restore  the  resotirces  df  the  Hudson 
River  and  its  shores,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to;  cooperate  with 
the  Governors  of  those  States  In  preparing 
Mwl  proposing  a  program  of  legislative  action 
not  later  than  March  1,  1961.  It  authorizes 
we  Secretary  to  represent  the  United  States 
m  negotiations  with  those  1  States,  and  to 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  result  of  those  negotiations,  and  lists  a 
number  of  factors  to  guide  the  Secretary  In 
"*«ng  the  recommendations 

Recognizing  that  these  negotiations  may 
w  protracted  and  that  additional  time  wUl 
D«  required  before  the  Pe49ral  and  State 
thJl'i?f°*°'*  *=*°  t^J^e  app^pnate  action, 
JM  DUl  provides  that  for  a  period  of  three 
J~"  all  Federal  agencies  wlih  responsibility 

"  P^l*<=ts  affecUng  the  Hudson  River  will 

™"P«rate  with  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 

«or  plans.    The  bill  furtlMr  requires  ap- 
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proval  by  the  Secretary  before  construction 
with  Federal-aid  funds  of  highways  within 
one  mile  of  the  river,  and  before  construction 
of  projects  under  Ucense  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  bill  further  Imposes  a 
three-year  moratorium  on  Federal  Power 
Conunlsslon  licensing  for  projects  on  and  af- 
fecting the  river.  The  three-year  period  of 
delay  may  be  sooner  terminated  upon  the 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation  or  upon  a 
finding  by  the  President  that  the  national 
Interest  will  otherwise  be  adversely  affected. 

The  Hudson  River  today  represents  a  major 
problem  to  the  citizens  of  New  Tork  and 
New  Jersey  and  Illustrates  In  virulent  form 
a  problem  facing  practically  every  major 
river  In  this  country.  It  played  a  significant 
and  varied  part  In  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  young  America  and  represented  a 
major  highway  of  commerce  In  the  early 
colonial  days.  It  remains  today  a  major 
factor  In  the  contlnxilng  development  of  the 
eastern  seaboard.  The  Hudson  River  has 
suffered  as  a  result  of  these  and  other  fac- 
tors. Industrial  development  along  Its  banks 
presents  major  problems,  the  waters  are 
polluted  and  blight  has  set  In. 

At  times  In  Its  past,  the  Hudson'  River 
has  been  called  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  In  the  world.  But  It  can  no  longer 
be  so  termed.  There  Is  no  reason  to  permit 
this  state  of  affairs  to  continue  but  It  must 
be  recognized  that  It  will  take  money,  time 
and  effort  to  restore  and  preserve  this  river 
and  Its  shores  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and.  Indeed 
of  the  United  States.  The  States  of  New  Tork 
and  New  Jersey  have  already  expressed  In- 
terest in  taking  steps  necessary  to  Improve 
the  condition  of  the  Rlverway.  Doing  this 
Job,  however,  will  require  action  by  more 
than  those  States  alone.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  substantial  Interest  In  seeing 
that  the  Job  Is  done  quickly  and  properly. 

This  Department  has  been  aware  of  many 
of  the  problems  presented  by  the  Hudson 
River  In  its  present  state  for  some  period 
of  time.  We  have  Informally  discussed  these 
problems  with  representatives  of  the  State 
governments,  local  bodies,  and  Interested 
private  persons.  Most  are  In  substantial 
agreement  that  the  time  has  come  to  take 
steps  to  Improve  the  present  situation,  al- 
though there  still  exists  a  wide  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  most  appropriate  way  In 
which  to  move. 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission  ap^^ 
pointed  to  study  the  problem  for  New  Tork 
State  after  the  Introduction  of  Federal  leg- 
islative proposals  In  1965  completed  Its  Sum- 
mary Report  In  February  of  this  year.  It 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent Interstate  commission  by  Federal-State 
compact  to  guide  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  working  on  a  study  on  the 
same  subject.  Its  preliminary  findings  have 
been  submitted  to  the  President's  Council 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  and  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  completed  Study  Re- 
port will  soon  be  published  In  final  form. 
The  program  which  this  bill  contemplates 
Is  consistent  with  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  these  two  study  efforts  at 
at  their  present  state  of  development. 

H.R.  13608  approaches  the  problem  In  two 
ways:  (1)  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  negotiate  and  discuss  with 
the  States  proper  methods  of  attacking  the 
existing  problems  confronting  the  affected 
parties,  and  (2)  by  providing  a  three-year 
period  during  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  act  only  In  limited  fashion. 

We  have  given  considerable  thought  and 
study  to  the  proper  fcwm  that  a  compact 
should  take  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
highly  desirable  ptirposes  of  this  bUl.  It 
Is  certainly  too  early  to  know  what  the  final 


version  of  such  a  compact  shotUd  be,  but 
it  Is  not  too  early  to  see.  In  broad  outline, 
that  some  objectives  must  be  met,  if  the 
compact  Is  to  provide  an  adequate  solution 
to  an  admittedly  perplexing  situation.  Such 
a  compact  miist,  we  feel,  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  overall  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  and  preservation 
of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  and  of  the  land 
resources  of  the  basin  that  affect  It.  More- 
over, the  compact  must  provide  meaningful 
standards  for  such  a  plan  and  must  vest 
whatever  agency  Is  changed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  and  maintain- 
ing this  plan  with  all  authority  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  plan  Is  not  Impaired  and 
is  carried  out  In  the  best  possible  manner. 
We  cannot  accept  less,  fc»'  to  do  so  would  be 
to  condemn  such  an  agency  to  the  role  of  a 
passive  onlooker. 

.  .  .  We  feel  that  Its  enactment  would  serve 
an  extremely  useful  purpose,  permitting  the 
development  of  a  compact  to  protect  the  Ir- 
replaceable resources  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  to  preserve  them  for  future  generations. 
All  too  clearly  we  see  around  us  evidences  of 
our  abuse  of  our  natural  resources  and  na- 
tional heritage.  Clearly,  It  should  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  and  equally  clearly 
the  present  blU  provides  a  vehicle  for  ar- 
resting this  process.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  we  endorse  this  bill  and  strongly  recom- 
mend Its  Unmedlate  consideration  and  enact- 
ment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
It  concurs  In  favoring  the  legislation.  If 
amended  as  proposed  herein,  and  that  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  13508,  so  amended,  would  be 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stkwart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  clear  that  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  will  make  it  possible  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  meas- 
ure we  are  now  considering. 

How  utterly  ridiculous  it  would  be  If 
Cormecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont between  them  were  to  launclron  a 
river  bsisin  project  for  a  basin  in  which 
they  collectively  had  less  than  1 -percent 
interest.  Certainly  these  States  have  an 
interest,  but  99  percent  of  the  interest  is 
with  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

I  believe  these  two  States  should  be 
allowed  to  proceed  provided  they  agree 
on  a  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Suppose  the  other 
three  Governors  disagree.  It  would  do 
some  harm  then,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  They  have  really 
only  a  minimal  Interest  in  the  river. 

And  practically  no  effect  insofar  as 
pollution  is  coiKsemed.  I  think  in  this 
situation  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  if  they  agree  on  a  program, 
should 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel,  if  this  authority  is  desired,  the 
States  now  in  the  process  of  negotiating 
a  compact  should  put  that  term  in  the 
compact  instead  of  getting  Congress  into 
the  middle  of  the  act  and  into  the  middle 
of  the  five  Governors  and  let  them  sub- 
mit it  to  the  respective  States  if  they 
want  to  include  them  if  the  legislatures 
will  go  along  with  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  try  to  dictate  to  them 
before  they  have  submitted  such  a  plan, 
that  only  two  Governors  can  go  ahead 
and  do  this  with  their  approval. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No.  In  this  case 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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have  more  than  99  percent  of  the  river 
baaln  and  there  would  not  really  be  much 
of  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  or  Connecticut. 
As  you  luiow,  compacts  take  a  long  time 
to  negotiate.  They  can  be  very  compli- 
cated. The  Delaware  compact  took  7 
years.  We  hope  we  would  not  have  to 
wait  7  yean  before  we  started  on  the  Job 
of  cleaning  up  the  pollution  imtil  a  com- 
pact is  fully  negotiated.  I  believe  that 
the  States  principally  concerned — New 
York  and  New  Jersey — should  be  allowed 
to  proceed.    

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  be  re- 
ported again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  re-read  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  to  pro- 
long the  discussion,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  not  proper,  particularly  at 
this  late  hour,  to  c<Hne  in  with  a  pro- 
posal otthls  nature  that  involves  a  basin 
that  has  not  3^t  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  any  consideration  whatso- 
ever, be  it  compact  approval  or  approval 
of  a  specific  flood  control  type  of  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  all  the  basins  that  are 
included  In  this  section  are  there  for  the 
explicit  purpose  of  adding  to  th?  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  number  of  GovemOTs 
that  must  be  included  above  the  50  per- 
cent general  rule  was  put  in  section  202. 
The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  dic- 
tates that  we  will  decrease  that  to  two 
out  of 'five.  I  realize  what  the  problem  is, 
but  I  think  he  has  a  solution  to  his  prob- 
lem. No.  1,  in  dealing  with  the  States 
in  their  negotiations  for  the  compact  in 
the  first  place,  they  can  then  come  to 
Congress  when  the  compact  is  formed 
and  determine  whether  two  GSovemors 
should  do  It.  That  should  be  the  proper 
place  to  do  it  and  not  try  to  prejudge 
something  that  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  on  the  record,  which  is  the  form 
of  this  amendment. 

I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  if  anything  1  have  said 
has  been  a  misstatement. 

Mr.  OTTINaER.  The  problem  did  not 
come  tQ  light  imtil  the  Hudson  River 
legislation  was  considered  and  this  deter- 
mination was  made  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  I  pointed  out  earlier.  The 
remarks  of  the  President  when  he  signed 
the  Hudson  River  Compact  bUl  on  Sep- 
tember 26  reveal  a  considerable  imder- 
standing  of  the  problem.  I  would  like  to 
present  these  for  the  Recokd  : 

STATnCKNT  BT  TRS  PKISHIKirr  ON  SiomNO  HJt. 

lS60e,  BuDsoir  Rivn  Basin  Compact  Bnx, 

SxpmcBB  38.  1M6 

Three  weeks  ago.  in  Weet  Virginia,  I  said 
that  mankind  Is  In  a  race  wltb  catastrophe. 

I  was  not  speaking  of  war.  or  plague,  or 
tamlne.  I  was  q>eaklng  of  a  global  water 
■bortage  that  even  now  Is  making  itself  felt. 

Since  the  birth  of  Christ,  man's  popula- 
tion has  Increased  IS  fold.  Yet  the  amount  of 
water  available  to  lu  has  remained  the  same. 

But  let  me  qualify  that  last  statement. 
Tbe  amount  of  water  available  to  us  has 
ramalned  the  same  but  the  amount  of  water 


we  can  use  Is  diminishing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Nature  Isn't  doing  this.  We  are.  By  our 
carelessness,  by  our  neglect,  and  by  ovtr 
bUnd  rush  of  progress,  we  are  fouling  one  of 
the  most  precious  resources  we  possess;  our 
rivers. 

We  coTild  hardly  find  a  better  example  than 
the  Hudson  River.  For  this  river,  rich  In 
history  and  folklore,  and  once  rich  In  natural 
beauty,  has  suffered  a  century  of  abuse  and 
neglect.  Two  billion  gallons  of  sewage  are 
dumped  Into  It  every  day,  refuse  and  decay 
line  Its  shores,  blight  has  barred  the  people 
from  enjoying  Its  heritage. 

Early  in  our  history,  men  lived  with  this 
river.  For  200  years  It  flowed  clean  and  beau- 
tiful, providing  transportation,  food,  recrea- 
tion and  inspiration. 

t'But  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  this  birth- 
right. Railroads  were  built  on  both  banks. 
Piers  and  factories  Uttered  the  shoreline. 
Mtmldpal  and  Industrial  wastes  have  fouled 
the  water.  Towns  have  turned  Inward,  shun- 
ning the  river;  too  often  \islng  It  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  tor  abandoned  cars  and  other 
debris  of  our  civilisation. 

WeU  this  day — September  36th — maAs  a 
turning  point.  Because  this  Congress  and 
this  AdmlnlstraUon  believe  that  technology 
should  serve  man,  rather  than  Intimidate 
him.  we  are  signing  a  bill  that  will  Isegln  the 
task  of  purifying  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 

This  bill  makes  possible  a  truly  cooperative 
approach  to  the  Job  of  making  the  Hudson 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  beauty. 

It  marks  the  beginning  of  major  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  river;  to  provide  pleasant 
beaches  along  Its  shores,  which  can  offer  re- 
lief from  the  pressures  of  urban  living  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

Neither  Federal  nor  State  action  alone 
would  be  adequate  to  this  task.  It  wlU  re- 
quire the  beat  efforts  of  all  of  ua — ^Including 
the  towns  and  Industries  along  the  shores. 

I  believe  we  are  up  to  the  challenge.  This 
bill  gives  us  the  tools  to  meet  It. 

I  believe  It  begins  a  new  day  for  one  of 
America's  great  rivers.  I  hope  It  points  the 
way  for  all  our  rivers. 

There  is  no  mischief  involved  here, 
but  it  is  a  question  of  having  two  States 
that  have  an  overwhelming  predomi- 
nance of  interest  in  the  river  able  to  deal 
under  this  statute. 

Mr.  CRAMER  If  the  gentleman  was 
attempting  to  propose  a  majority  should 
approve  it  but  of  that  majority  two.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  should  be  in- 
cluded, I  would  not  have  any  objection 
to  it.  However,  the  way  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  drafted,  it  has  to  be  New 
York  and  Jersey,  period,  that  can  do  it, 
without  any  other  State.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  accept  an  amendment  to  that, 
all  right. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  All  right.  If  I  can 
have  unanimous  consent,  I  will  strike  out 
the  words  "at  least"  and  that  will  con- 
form the  legislation  to  the  gentleman's 
recommendation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  is  my  opinion.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  that  will  not 
do  the  Job  "of  a  majority,  including  the 
Oovemon  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey." 

Mi.  OTTINQER.    That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  And  I  wUl  offer  that 
wording  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  will  accept  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  substitute  as 
amended  is  acceptable  to  us  on  this  side. 

AMKNOMKMT      OITKaiD      BT      MK.      r»AMg» 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crabczr  to  tlie 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OmNCER:  After 
the  word  "Involved"  strike  out  the  words 
"the  Governors  of  at  least",  and  Insert  "i 
majority  of  the  Governors,  Including  tbe 
Governors  of" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Craher],  to  the 
amendment  oifered  by  the  gentlemaa 
fr<Mn  New  York  [Mr.  Ottingkr]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  Committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  CcMnmlttee  rose;  and 
the.  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.'  Hanseh  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  biU  (HJl.  16076)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In 
order  to  improve  and  make  more  effective 
certain  programs  pursuant  to  such  act, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1026,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

llie  question  was  taken;  and  theie 
were — ^yeas  312,  nays  0,  not  voting  119, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  325] 


TKAS— 312 


Adair 

Brademas 

Adams 

Bray 

Addabbo 

Brock 

Anderson,  ni. 

Brooks 

Andrews. 

Broomneld 

George  W. 

Brown,  Clar- 

Andrews, 

ence  J.,  Jr. 

N.  Dak. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Arends 

Buchanan 

Ashbrook 

Burke 

Ashley 

Burleson 

Ashmore 

Burton,  Calif. 

Bandstra 

Burton,  Utah 

Baring 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Bates 

CahlU 

BatUn 

Callan 

Beckworth 

Cameron 

Belcher 

Carey 

BeU 

Cederberg 

Beimett 

Chamberlain 

Berry 

Chelf 

Betts 

Clausen, 

BlatnU 

DonH. 

Boggs 

ClBWson,  Del 

Boland 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Culver 

CimnlDgbam 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Davis,  wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delane; 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 


Edwards.  Ala. 

Bllsworth 

Srlenbom 

Bwrett 

jyj]j8,Tenn. 

Fallon 

Ftrbstela 

parnsley 

Famvun 

Ftscell 

Pelgban 

plndley 

Flood 

nynt 

fog»rty 

wey 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 
Tori,         ^ 
WllUam  D. 
Fountain 

Frsser 
prellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

OaUagber 

Oumatz 

Gitmngs 

Olaimo 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

OlUigan 

OoDzalez 

OoodeU 

Onibowskl 

anr 

Green,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Qriffltbs 

Drover 

Gumey 

Higen,  Calif. 

Haley 

BaUeck 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harstaa 

Hatbaway 

Hectiler 

Herlong 

mcka 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Hoaner 

Howard 

BuU 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchlneon 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonea,Ifo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kamen 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Kee 


Keith 

Kelly 

King,  CaUf . 

Klrwan 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

Mcr»owell 

McBwen 

McFall 

McOratb 

McMUlan 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

MahoQ 

MaUUard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr 

Matsunaga     | 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

MlUer 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnsball 

Mlze 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Masher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

CHara.  HI.     I 

OUara.  Mictaj 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottinger         I 

Passman         i 

Patman  I 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Qulllen 

RandaU 

RedUn 

Rees 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reifel 
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Abbin 
Abemethy 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

Olenn 
Aspintu 
Ajres 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
CabeU 
OiUaway 
Carter 
Cuey 
CeUer 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Q>rbett 
Corman 
Craiey 


NAYS— 0    I 

NOT  VOTINa--l 

Ctirtln  I 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dyal 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  CaUJf; 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Flno 

Fisher 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Gettys 

Green,  Oreg. 

Orlder 

Gross 

Gubeer 

Hagan,  Ga. 


Besnlck 

Beuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Etonan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Scheuer 

Schlsler 

Schmldhauser 

Scbwelker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stalteum 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Sweeney 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Todd 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker,  N.  Mez. 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

WhaUey 

White.  Idaho 

White.  Tex. 

Whltener 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


^10 

HaU 

HamUton 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Holland 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Keogh 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Landnun 

McClory 

McDade 

McVlcker 

Mackay 

Mackle 


Martin,  Ala. 

poweu 

Stratton 

Martin,  Mass. 

PurceU 

Thomas 

Mathlas 

Race 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Michel 

Reld,  ni. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Mink 

Relnecke 

Toll 

MoeUer 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Tunney 

Monagan 

Roblson 

Tupper 

Morrison 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Utt 

Morse 

RoncaUo 

Walker,  Miss. 

Murray 

Roudebush 

Weltner 

Nedzl 

Roybal 

Whltten 

Nix 

SchneebeU 

WlUls 

O'Brien 

Scott 

WUson.Bob 

O'Konskl 

Slsk 

WUaon, 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Slack 

Charles  H. 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wright 

Plrnle 

Smith,  Va. 

Wydler 

Poege 

Stephens 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aimounced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mackay  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  ISr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  DervrinsU. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  HaU. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Curtln. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  niinots. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Calla- 
way. 

Mr.  O'NeiU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Alabama. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  vrltii  Mr.  King  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
SchneebeU. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  virlth  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Grlder  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  MoeUer  with  Mr.  WUUs. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Race. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Iilr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Murray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1026,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  2947)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
foUows: 

S.2947 
An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act  in  order  to  Improve  and  make 

more  effective  certain  programs  pursuant 

to  such  act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Amendments  and  Clean  Rivers 
Restoration  Act  of  1966". 

TITU  I 

Sbc.  101.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  section  18,  as  added 
by  this  Act,  a  new  title  to  read  as  foUows: 

"RTLX    n— CLEAN   RIVKES    RSSTORATION 
FKOCRAM 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Clean  Rivers  Restoration  Act  of  1966'. 

"Statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  202.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe 
to  authorize  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment programs  designed  to  reclaim,  restore, 
and  maintain  the  natural  waters  of  the  Na- 
tion through  the  preparation  and  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  river  basin  pollution 
control  and  abatement  plans  and  through 
the  establishment  of  economic  Incentives  to 
encourage  waste  treatment  consistent  with 
water  quality  standards  effected  as  a  result 
of  section  10(c)  of  this  Act. 

"Planning  agencies 
"Sec.  203.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
Of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shaU,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  one  or 
more  States,  designate  a  planning  agency 
which  provides  for  adequate  representation 
of  appropriate  Federal,  State,  Interstate,  local, 
or  when  appropriate,  international  interests 
in  the  river  basin  or  portion  thereof  In- 
volved and  which  Is  capable  of  developing 
an  effective,  comprehensive  water  quaUty 
control  and  abatement  plan  that  is  part  of  or 
consistent  with  a  comprehensive  river  basin 
water  resources  plan. 

"Comprehensive  river  basin  plans 

"Sec.  204.  Elach  planning  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  title 
shall  develop  a  comprehensive  pK>Ilution  con- 
trol and  abatement  plan  which  is  part  of  or 
consistent  with  a  comprehensive  river  basin 
water  resources  plan  and  which — 

"(1)  Is  consistent  with  any  water  quality 
standards  established  for  interstate  waters 
within  the  river  basin  pursuant  to  section 
10(c)  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  recommends  such  treatment  works 
and  sewer  systems  as  wiU  provide  the  most 
effective  and  economical  means  of  coUection, 
storage,  treatment,  and  purification  of  wastes 
and  provides  means  to  encourage  both  mu- 
lUclpal  and  industrial  use  of  such  works  and 
systems;  and 

"(3)  provides  for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  water  quality  standards  within 
the  basin  or  portion  thereof  and  Includes 
proposed  methods  of  adequately  financing 
those  faculties  as  may  be  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  plan. 
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"Submission  of  plan 
"Skc.  205.  Upon  completion  of  a  propo«ed 
comprehensive  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plan  or  portion  thereof,  each  planning 
agency  shall 'transmit  the  plan  to  the  Oover- 
nor  of  each  State,  each  Interstate  agency, 
International    commission,    and   each    local 
agency  covered  by  the  plan  or  portion  there- 
of.   Each  such  Governor,  agency,  or  commis- 
sion shall  have  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  the  proposed  plan  to  submit 
views,    comments,     and    recommendations. 
The   planning   agency   shall   consider   such 
views,  comments,  and  reconmiendatlons  and 
may  make  appropriate  changes  or  modifica- 
tions In  the  proposed  plan.     The  planning 
agency  shall  then  submit  the  proposed  plan 
to  the  Secretary   together  with   the  views, 
comments,   and   recommendations    of   each 
sucB  Governor,  agency,  or  commission. 
"iJeriett  voithin  Federal  Government 
"Sbc.  306.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  a  proposed 
comprehensive  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plan  or  portion  thereof  from  a  plan- 
ning  agency,   the   Secretary   shall    transmit 
It  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and,   when    ^proprlate,   the   Secretary    ot 
State,  for  review. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within 
sixty  days,  of  the  results  of  their  review. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  plan 
or  portion  thereof  and  the  recommendations 
received  under  subsection  (b)  and  under 
section  205,  and.  If  he  determines  that  the 
plan  or  portion  thereof  adequately  and  ef- 
fectively compiles  with  section  204  ot  this 
title,  he  shall  approve  the  plan  or  jMrtlon 
thereof. 

"Grant  program  for  treatment  toorks 
"Sxc.  207.  After  deslgnaUon  of  an  appro- 
priate planning  agency  for  any  river  basin 
or  portion  thereof,  the  SecreUry  may  accept 
applications  from  and  make  grants  to  local, 
State,  or  interstate  agencies  from  such  funds 
as  may  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  this  Act  to  assist  In  financing  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works  within  such  river 
basin  or  portion  thereof  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  grant  shall  not 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  rea- 
sonable construction  costs  of  such  treatment 
works; 

"(2)  no  application  for  a  grant  shall  be  ap- 
proved until  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  proposed  project  (a)  Is  consistent  with 
and  carries  out  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
(b)  will  be  properly  and  efflciently  operated 
and  maintained,  (c)  Is  designed  so  that  an 
adequate  capacity  will  be  available  to  serve 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  need  of 
the  area,  (d)  when  located,  in  whole  or  In 
parti  In  urbanized  areas,  meets  any  require- 
ments with  respect  to  planning  and  program- 
ing as  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  re- 
spect to  water  and  sewer  projects  under  title 
vn  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  (e)  provides,  when  appro- 
priate, for  Joint  waste  treatment: 

"(3)  no  grants  shall  be  available  to  assist 
In  financing  the  construction  of  any  such 
works  which  are  receiving  a  Federal  grant 
under  other  provisions  of  law,  except  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  or  tiUe  I  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1S65; 

"  ( 4 )  no  application  for  a  grant  shall  be  ap- 
proved unless  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  project  Is  located  provides  satis- 
factory assurance  that  statewide  water  qual- 
ity standards  consistent  with  section  10(c) 


of  this  Act  are  In  effect  or  will  be  established 
In  such  State; 

"(5)  no  application  for  a  grant  shall  be 
approved  unless  the  State  in  which  the  proj- 
ect is  located  agrees  to  provide  not  less  than 
30  per  centima  of  the  estimated  total  project 
cost:  and 

"(6)  no  application  for  a  grant  shall  be 
approved  for  any  project  in  such  river  basin 
or  portion  thereof  after  three  years  following 
the  date  of  designation  of  such  planning 
agency  unless  such  project  is  In  conformance 
with  a  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section 
a06(c). 

"tabor  standards" 

"Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  ct>y  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  for 
which  grants  are  made  under  section  207 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  for  the  same  type  of  work  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931,  as 
amended,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (46 
Stat.  1494:  40  VS.C.  276a-276a-5) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have,  vrtth  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In 
Reorganization  Plan  Nimibered  14.  1950  (15 
P.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133z-15), 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U-S.C.  276c) . 

"Approval  of  grants  from  other  Agencies 
•'Skc.  209.  After  the  Secretary  approves  a 
comprehensive  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plan  or  portion  thereof  for  a  river  basin 
or  portion  thereof,  an  application  for  a  grant 
to  assist  In  financing  the  construction  of 
*  treatment  vrorks  In  such  basin  or  portion 
thereof  made  under  any  other  provision  of 
law  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency,  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  or  other  regional  com- 
mlaslons  established  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  unless  it  substantially  conforms.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  to  such  plan. 
"Authorization  of  planning  expenses 
"Ssc.  210.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  pay  such  expenses  of 
each  planning  agency  as  are  necessary  to  im- 
plement formulation  of  the  plan.  Each 
planning  agency  shall  prepare  a  budget  an- 
nually and  transmit  It  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized   to  be  appro- 
priated such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  which 
sums  shall  be  available  until  expended. 
"Definitions 
"Sxc.  211.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  "planning  agency'  Includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  interstate  agencies,  or 
commissions  established  bj^  or  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  or  compact  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress; 

"(2)  the  term  'local.  State,  or  Interstate 
agencies'  Includes  agencies  of  States,  munici- 
palities, and  other  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State,  public  corporate  bodies,  public  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  of  one  or  more 
States,  Indian  tribes,  conservancy  districts. 
Interstate  agencies,  or  commissions  estab- 
lished by  or  pursuant  to  an  agreement  or 
compact  approved  by  the  Congress; 

"(3)  the  term  'construction*  Includes  pre- 
liminary planning  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  feasibility  of  treat- 
ment works,  the  engineering,  architectural, 
legal,  fiscal,  and  economic  investigations  and 
studies,  surveys,  designs,  plans,  working 
drawings,  specifications,  procedures,  and 
other  action  necessary  to  the  construction 
of  treatment  works;  and  the  erection,  build- 
ing, acquisition,  alteration,  remodeling,  im- 
provement, or  extension  of  treatment  works; 


and  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
construction  of  treatment  worlLs;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'river  basin'  Includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  land  areas  drained  by  a 
river  and  its  tributaries,  streams,  coastal  wa- 
ters, estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes. 

"Other  authority  not  affected 
"Sxc.  212.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  b« 
construed  to  displace,  supersede,  limit,  or 
modify  any  Interstate  compact  or  the  Juris- 
diction or  responsibility  of  any  legally  estab- 
lished Joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  two  or  more  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  or  to  affect  the  jurU- 
dictlon,  powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Conunlsslon.  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  Permanent  Engineering 
Board  and  the  United  States  operating  en- 
tity or  entities  established  pursuant  to  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty,  signed  at 
Washington.  January  17,  1961,  or  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico." 

TTTu:  n 

Sec.  201.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  heading  above  section  1: 
"Title  I — Water  pollution  control  program 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1967,  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  is  amended  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking 
out  all  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection, 
and  inserting  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  For  the  purpK)ses  of  this  subsection 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  }20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30,  1960,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  and  sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

(b)  Section  5  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  with  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  Interstate,  or  local  public  bodies  and 
private  organizations.  Institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals, conduct  and  promote,  and  encour- 
age contributions  to,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  effects  of  pollution,  Including  sedi- 
mentation. In  the  estuaries  and  estuailne 
zones  of  the  United  States  on  fish  and  wild- 
life, on  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  on 
recreation,  on  water  supply  and  water  power, 
and  on  other  beneficial  purposes.  Such 
study  shall  also  consider  the  effect  of  demo- 
graphic trends,  the  exploitation  of  mineral 
resources  and  fossil  fuels,  land  and  indus- 
trial development,  navigation,  flood  and 
erosion  control,  and  other  tises  of  estuariei 
and  estuarine  zones  upon  the  poUutlon  of 
the  waters  therein. 

"(2)  In  conducting  the  above  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  assemble,  coordinate,  and  or- 
ganize all  existing  pertinent  information  on 
the  Nation's  estuaries  and  estuarine  zones; 
carry  out  a  program  of  mvestigatlons  and 
surveys  to  supplement  existing  information 
in  represenUtive  estuaries  and  estuarine 
zones;  and  Identify  the  problems  and  areas 
where  further  research  and  study  are  re- 
quired. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  of  the  study  autho- 
rized by  this  subsection  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  Copies  of  the  report  shall  M 
made  available  to  all  interested  parties,  puD- 
Uc  and  private.    The  report  shaU  inclufle. 

but  not  be  limited  to^ 
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"(A)  an   analysis   of   the  Importance 

estuaries  to  the  economic  and  social  weU- 

belng  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 


and  of  the  effects  of  pollu  4on  upon  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  such  esljyarles; 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  the  major  economic, 
Bodal,  and  ecological  trenqa  occurring  In  the 
estuarine  zones  of  the  Nation: 

"(C)  recommendations  ^or  a  comprehen- 
sive national  program  fori  the  preservation, 
study,  use,  and  development  of  estuaries  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  respective  responsibili- 
ties which  should  be  asstuned  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  govemmehts  and  by  public 
and  private  Interests. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $1,000,000  per  annum  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,'1967,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  ^»rry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  term  'estuarln^  zones'  means  an 
environmental  system  coiimstlng  of  an  es- 
tuary and  those  transltlonel  areas  which  are 
consistently  Influenced  or  affected  by  water 
from  an  estuary  such  as,  but  not  limited  to, 
salt  marshes,  coastal  and  intertidad  areas, 
bays,  harbors,  lagoons,  In^bore  waters,  and 
channels. 

"The  term  'estuary'  meaiis  all  or  part  of  the 
mouth  of  a  navigable  or  Interstate  river  or 
stream  or  other  body  of  water  having  unim- 
paired natural  connection  With  open  sea  and 
within  which  the  sea  wates  \s  measurably  di- 
luted with  fresh  water  derived  from  land 
drainage."  I ' 

Sec.  203.  Section  6  of  Ifhe  Federal  Water 
pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"Grants  for  Research  and  Development 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secreta  rjr  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality,  or 
Intermunlcipal  or  Interstate  agency  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(1)  assisting  In  the  dejnelopment  of  any 
project  which  will  demonsirate  a  new  or  Im- 
proved method  of  controlling  the  discharge 
into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  w^tes  from  sewers 
which  carry  storm  water  at  both  storm  water 
and  sewage  or  other  wastas^  or 

"(2)  assisting  In  the  defvelopment  of  any 
project  which  will  demdostrate  advanced 
waste  treatment  and  Water  purification 
methods  or  new  or  Impsoved  methods  of 
Joint  treatment  systems  fbr  municipal  and 
Industrial  wastes,  | 

and  for  the  piu^ose  of  reports,  plans,  and 
specifications  in  connection  therewith.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  demonstration  relat- 
ing to  the  purpose  set  f  ortji  in  clause  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  by  contract  with  pubujc  or  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions  and  with  Individuals 
without  regard  to  sectlona  3648  and  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes;  except  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  per  centum  of  the'  total  amount  ap- 
propriated under  authority  of  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  exbended  imder  au- 
thority of  this  sentence  dorlng  such  fiscal 
year.  ] 

"(b)  Federal  grants  uitier  this  section 
«haU  be  subject  to  the  foui>Wlng  limitations: 

"(1)  No  grant  shall  be  nftade  for  any  proj- 
ect pursuant  to  this  secftlon  imless  such 
project  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  poUution  control 
agency  or  agencies  and  by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
In  an  amount  exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as  deter- 
nilaed  by  the  Secretary;  apd 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  c^hAt  for  any  proj- 
ect under  this  section  xmjess  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  project  will  serve  as  a 
useful  demonstration  few  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  otf  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
wetuthorlzed  to  be  apiM'opirtated— 

^Z1}^  ^°'  *^®  ^*=*1  y*ar  ending  Jime  80, 
WW  and  for  each  of  th^  next  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sUm  of  $20,000,000 
per  nscal  year  for  the  pir-pose  set  forth  in 


clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  including  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  such  subsection  for  such 
purposes:  and 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  and  for  each  of  the  next  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in 
clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a).  Including  con- 
tracts pursuant  to  such  subsection  for  such 
purpose. 

Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  No  grant  or  contract  for 
the  purpose  of  either  such  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  an  amount  exceeding  12'^  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  clause  in  such  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  to  and  Including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1668,  $5,000,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  to  and  Including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $5,000,000,  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  and  in- 
cluding the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
$10,000,000". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  conuna  and  the  follovring:  "including  the 
training  of  personnel  of  public  agencies." 

Sec.  205.  Effective  after  June  30,  1967,  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
(1)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Secretary  and  unless  such 
project  is  Included  in  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram developed  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (2) 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  In  an 
amount  exceeding  30  per  cent\un  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  thereof  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the 
grantee  agrees  to  pay  the  remaining  cost: 
Provided  further.  That,  In  the  case  of  a  proj- 
ect which  will  serve  more  than  one  munici- 
pality, the  Secretary  shall,  on  such  basis  as 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  equitable, 
allocate  to  each  municipality  to  be  served 
by  such  project  Its  share  of  the  (estimated 
reasonable  cost  of  such  project;  (3)  no  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  project  under  this 
section  until  the  applicant  has  made  pro- 
vision satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  assur- 
ing proper  and  efficient  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  treatment  works  after  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  thereof;  and  (4) 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  under 
this  section  unless  such  project  Is  In  con- 
formity with  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  and  has  been  certified 
by  the  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
as  entitled  to  priority  over  other  eligible 
projects  on  the  basis  of  financial  as  well  as 
water  pollution  control  needs." 

Sec.  206.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "The  allotments 
of  a  State  under  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
sentences  of  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
able, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  for  payments  with  respect  to 
projects  In  such  State  which  have  been  ap- 
proved tmder  this  section"  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  In  the  case  of  any 
project  on  which  construction  waa  Initiated 
In  such  State  after  June  30,  1966,  and  which 
meets  the  requirements  for  assistance  under 
this  section  but  was  constructed  without 
such  assistance,  such  allotments  for  any 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  shall 


alao  be  available  for  payments  In  reimburse- 
ment of  State  or  local  funds  used  for  such 
project  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  to  the  extent 
that  assistance  could  have  been  provided 
under  this  section  if  such  project  had  been 
approved  piu'suant  to  this  section  and  ade- 
quate funds  had  been  available.  In  the  case 
of  any  project  on  which  construction  was 
Initiated  In  such  State  after  Jtine  30,  1966. 
and  which  was  constructed  with  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  section  but  the  amoiint  of 
such  assistance  was  a  lesser  per  centimi  of 
the  cost  of  construction  than  was  allowable 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  allotments 
shall  also  be  available  for  payments  in  reim- 
bvu-sement  of  State  or  local  funds  used  for 
such  project  prior  to  July  1,  1972.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  assistance  could  have  been  pro- 
vided under  this  section  if  adequate  funds 
had  been  available." 

Sbc.  207.  Effective  after  June  30,  1967,  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  beginning  with  "and  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967" 
through  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$150,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $1,250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1971,  and  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  3,  1972.  Sxtma  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

Sbc.  208.  Section  8(f)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing. In  the  first  sentence,  the  words  "amount 
of  such  grant"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "to-^ 
tal  construction  coats". 

Sec.  209.  Section  8  of  the  F^eral  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  furtner  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows : 

"(h)(1)  Upon  appUcatlon  the  Secretary 
may  msike  a  loan  to  any  State,  municipcdlty, 
or  Intermunlcipal  or  Interstate  agency  to 
which  he  has  agreed  to  make  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  for  the  purptose  of 
helping  to  finance  the  local  share  of  the 
cost  of  construction  for  which  such  grant  Is 
to  be  made.  Any  such  loan  shall  be  made 
only  (A)  after  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  State,  municipality,  or  agency  has  made 
satisfactory  provision  for  assuring  proper 
and  efficient  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  treatment  works  being  constructed  after 
completion  of  such  construction,  and  (B) 
if  such  State,  municipality,  or  agency  shows 
it  is  iinable  to  secure  such  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reason- 
able and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  adequate  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  funds  to  the  Treasury  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  average 
yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  having  maturities 
comparable  to  the  matiurltles  of  loans  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Loans  pmrsuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  mature  within  such  period  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  ap- 
propriate but  not  exceeding  forty  years. 

"(3)  There  are  h»eby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  subsection 
but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $250,000,000. 
No  loan  or  loans  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  one  project  shall  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  such 
total." 

Sbc.  210.  Section  10(d)  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs    (3)    and    (4),  respectively,  and 
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by  Inserting  before  such  para^apbs  a  new 
pcu^graph  as  follows : 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
of  reports,  svm^eys,  or  studies  from  any  duly 
constituted  International  agency,  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  In 
a  foreign  country  Is  occurring,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  requests  him  to  abate  such 
pollution,  he  shall  give  formal  notification 
thereof  to  the  State  water  polluOon  control 
agency  of  the  State  In  which  such  discharge 
or  discharges  originate  and  to  the  Interstate 
water  pollution  control  agency.  If  any.  and 
shall  call  promptly  a  conference  of  such 
agency  or  agencies.  If  he  believes  that  such 
pollution  Is  occurrtng  In  siifflclent  quantity 
to  warrant  such  action.  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Stote.  shall  Invite 
the  foreign  country  which  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  pollution  to  attend  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  conference,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  such  country  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  conference  and  any  further  proceed- 
ing resulting  from  such  conference,  have  all 
the  rights  of  a  State  water  pollution  control 
agency.  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to 
a  foreign  country  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines has  given  the  United  States  essentially 
the  same  rights  with  respect  to  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  water  pollution  occurring 
In  that  country  as  Is  given  that  country  by 
this  paragraph.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  amend,  repeal, 
or  otherwise  affect  the  provision  of  the  1909 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  relative  to  the  control 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution  In  waters 
covered  by  that  treaty." 

SBC.  all.  Section  10(d)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "In 
addition.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  to  give  every  per- 
son contributing  to  the  alleged  pollution  or 
affected  by  it  an  opportunity  to  make  a  full 
statement  of  his  views  to  the  conference." 

Sbc.  213.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
<k)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)  (1)  In  connection  with  any  conference 
called  under  this  section  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  require  any  person  whose 
alleged  activities  result  In  discharges  causing 
or  contributing  to  water  pollution,  or  whose 
actlvltlee  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  waters 
involved  In  such  conference,  to  file  with  him. 
In  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  report, 
based  on  existing  data,  furnishing  such  In- 
formation as  may  reasonably  be  required  as 
to  the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  such 
discharges  and  the  use  of  facilities  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  such  discharges 
by  the  person  filing  such  a  report.  After 
such  conference  hae  been  held,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  such  additional  reports  to  the 
extent  recommended  by  such  conference. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwUe.  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
preaerlbe,  unless  additional  time  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  re- 
quli«d  in  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes,  and  all  information  re- 
ported shall  be  considered  confidential  for 
the  purposes  of  section  1906  of  title  18  of 
the  United  Stetee  Code. 

"(2)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any 
report  under  this  subsection  shall  fall  to 
do  so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  filing  the  same,  and  such  failvire 
shall  continue  for  thirty  days  after  notice 
of  such  default,  such  person  shall  forfeit 
to  the  United  States  the  svun  of  $100  for 
each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
«uch  failure,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  pay- 
able Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 


and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  brought  In  the 
district  where  such  person  has  his  principal 
office  or  In  any  district  In  which  he  does 
business:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
upon  application  therefor  remit  or  mitigate 
any  forfeiture  provided  for  under  this  sub- 
section and  he  shall  have  authority  to  de- 
termine the  facts  upon  all  such  applications. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys.  und«  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  fw- 
feituree." 

Sxc.  213.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  after  section  16  two  new 
sections  to  read  as  follows : 

"Cost  Estimate  and  Study 

"Sxc.  17.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  the  basis 
for  evaluating  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act.  the  development  of  new  programs,  and 
to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1972.  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  water  pollution  control  planning  agen- 
cies, shall  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  economic 
imptact  on  affected  units  of  government  of 
the  cost  of  Installation  of  treatment  facili- 
ties; and  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
national  requirements  for  and  cost  of  treat- 
ing municipal,  industrial,  and  other  effluent 
to  attain  such  water  quality  standards  as 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  applica- 
ble State  law.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
such  detailed  estimate  and  such  comprehen- 
sive study  of  such  cost  for  the  five-year  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1,  1968,  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  January  10,  1968,  such  study 
to  be  updated  each  year  thereafter. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  a  com- 
plete Investigation  and  study  to  determine 

( 1 )  the  need  for  additional  trained  State  and 
local  personnel  to  carry  out  programs  as- 
sisted pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other  pro- 
grams for  the  same  purpose  as  this  Act.  and 

(2)  means  of  using  existing  Federal  training 
programs  to  train  such  personnel.  He  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  investigation  and 
study  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  July  1, 1967. 

"Study  of  Pollution  From  Boats  and  Vessels 
"Sxc.  18.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  public  health  and  welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consiiltatlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  la  operating,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  extent  of  pollution  from 
boats  and  vessels  on  such  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes  as  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  in  harbors  or  ports  of  such 
lakes  under  such  jurisdiction  and  on  other 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  report  the  results  of  such  study,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  an  effective 
program  to  control  the  dumping  of  refuse 
and  the  discharge  of  waste  from  boats  and 
vessels  on  such  waters,  to  the  Congress  no 
Uter  than  July  1,  1967. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  tech- 
nical committee  to  meet  at  his  discretion 
and  advise  In  the  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
committee  shall  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior. 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Army, 
and  Commerce,  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating,  owners  and  opera- 
tors at  Oreat  Lakes  vessels,  and  such  other 
penons  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
Members  of  such  technical  committee  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall,  while  attending  meet- 
ings of  such  committee  or  otherwise  engaged 


on  business  of  such  conunlttee,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  tns 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem, 
Including  traveltime,  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  o; 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6  of  tbe 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  iS 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Governmeat 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  tlu 
term — 

"(1)  'Waste'  Includes  human  toilet  wajte. 
wa^  and  laundry  waste,  and  kitchen  and 
galley  waste;  and 

"(2)  "refuse'  Includes  garbage,  dunnage, 
and  other  trash." 

"Ssc.  214.  Section  13  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1899  (30  Stat.  1152;  33  U.S.C.  407),  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "there- 
by" In  the  second  proviso  the  following: 
"and  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  It  Is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contro: 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.) .". 

Sbc.  216.  Effective  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Act.  1924  (43  Stat.  604;  33  U.S.C.  431  et 
seq.),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Tlu: 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Oil  Pollutloi 
Act,  1924'. 

"Sbc.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act.  unlets 
the  context  otherwise  requires — 

"(a)  'oil'  means  oil  of  any  kind  or  in  any 
form,  including  fuel  oil,  sludge,  and  oil 
refuse; 

"(b)  'person'  means  an  Individual,  com- 
pany, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion; any  owner,  operator,  master,  officer,  or 
employee  of  a  vessel;  any  owner,  operator, 
officer,  or  employee  of  a  shore  Installation 
or  terminal  facility;  and  any  officer,  agent. 
or  employee  of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  'terminal  facility'  means  any  plet. 
wharf,  dock,  or  similar  structure  to  which 
a  vessel  may  be  moored  or  secured,  or  upon. 
within,  or  contig^uous  to  which  equipment 
and  appvirtenances  dealing  with  oil  may  be 
located,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  stor- 
age tanks,  pipelines.  p\imps.  and  oil  trucks: 
"(d)  'shore  installation'  means  any  build- 
ing, group  of  bulldlng;s,  manufacturing  or 
industrial  plants,  or  equipment  of  any  kind 
adjacent  to  the  coastal,  interstate,  or  nav- 
igable waters,  and  adjoining  shoreUnes  ol 
the  United  States,  upon,  within,  or  contigu- 
ous to  which  equipment  and  appurtenances 
dealing  with  oil  may  be  located,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  storage  tanks.  plpeUnes, 
pumps,  and  oil  trucks; 

"(e)  'discharge'  means  any  accidental, 
negligent,  or  willful  spilling,  leaking,  pump- 
ing, pouring  emitting,  emptying,  or  other 
release  of  liquid;  and 

"(f)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

"Sbc.  3.  (a)  Except  In  case  of  emergencj 
imperiling  life  or  property,  or  unavoidable 
accident,  collision,  or  stranding,  and  except 
as  otherwise  permitted  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  as  hereinafter  au- 
thorized. It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
discharge  or  permit  the  discharge  from  any 
Ijoat,  vessel,  shore  Installation,  or  terminal 
facility  of  oil  by  any  method,  means,  or 
maimer  into  or  upon  the  coastal,  interstate. 
or  navigable  waters,  and  adjoining  shorelines 
of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  person  discharging  or  pennltM« 
the  discharge  of  oil  from  any  boat.  veaB- 
shore  installation,  or  terminal  facility  «» 
or  upon  the  coastal,  interstate,  or  navlgawe 
waters  of  the  United  States  shall  remove  tnr 
same  from  the  coastal,  interstate,  or  nav^^• 
ble  waters,  and  adjoining  shorelines  In"^"^' 
ately.  If  such  person  fails  to  do  so.  tw 
Secretary  may  remove  the  oU  or  may  arranp 
for  Ita  removal,  and  such  pe»o'\,^'"  Z 
liable  to  the  United  States,  in  addition  w 
the  penalties  prescribed  in  section  4  oi  uu. 
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Act,  for  all  costa  and  exp^hses  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  a.  removing  the 
oil  from  the  coastal,  interstate,  or  navigable 
waters,  and  adjoining  shoreli^ies  of  the  United 
States.  When  the  oil  has  'been  discharged 
from  a  boat  or  vessel,  the^  costs  and  ex- 
penses shall  constitute  a  Hen  on  such  vessel 
which  may  be  recovered  in  proceedings  by 
libel  in  rem.  When  the  oil  has  been  dis- 
charged from  a  shore  insiallatlon  or  ter- 
minal facility,  these  costs  and  expenses  may 
be  recovered  In  proceedings!  by  libel  In  per- 
sonam. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  brescrtbe  regula- 
tions which —  I 

"(1)  permit  the  discharge  of  oil  from  boats 
or  vessels  In  such  quantities,  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  at  such  times  and  places  as  In 
his  opinion  will  not  be  deleterlovis  to  health 
or  marine  life  or  a  menace  Ito  navigation,  or 
dangerous  to  persons  or  property  engaged  In 
commerce  on  coastal,  interstate,  or  navigable 
waters; 

"(2)  relate  to  the  loading;  handling,  and 
unloading  of  oil  on  or  contiguous  to  boata 
or  vessels,  shore  Installatloiis.  and  terminal 
facilities;  and 

"(3)  relate  to  the  removal  or  cost  of  re- 
moval, or  both,  of  oil  from  tne  coastal.  Inter- 
state, or  navigable  waters^  and  adjoining 
shorelines  of  the  United  Statxe. 

"Sic.  4.  (a)  Any  person  t*io  violates  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  this  Act  shall, Itipon  conviction 
thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fl|)e  not  exceeding 
13.500,  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  a^d  imprisonment 
for  each  offense.  i 

"(b)  Any  boat  or  vessel  dther  than  a  boat 
or  vessel  owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
States  from  which  oil  la  discharged  in  viola- 
tion of  section  3(a)  of  this  Aet  shall  be  liable 
(or  a  penalty  of  not  moie  than  $10,000. 
Clearance  of  a  boat  or  vessiel  liable  for  this 
penalty  from  a  port  of  the  United  States  may 
be  withheld  until  the  penalty  Is  paid.  The 
penalty  shall  constitute  a  )ten  on  the  boat 
or  vessel  which  may  be  recov^ed  In  proceed- 
ings by  libel  In  rem  In  the  |  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  within 
which  the  boat  or  vessel  may  be. 

"(c)  The  owner  or  opemtor  of  a  shore 
installation  or  terminal  facility  from  which 
oil  is  discharged  In  vlolatloh  of  section  3(a) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  'for  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  which  may  be  re- 
covered In  proceedings  by  libel  in  ptersonam 
m  the  district  conit  of  the  United  States  of 
the  district  within  which  the  shore  Installa- 
tion or  terminal  facility  Is  located. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  vloUtas  any  regtUa- 
Uon  prescribed  under  section  (3)  (c)  of  this 
Act  shall.  If  there  has  been  no  discharge  of 
oU.  be  liable  for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
1100.  T 

"Sec.  5.  The  CommandapX:  of  the  Coast 
Guard  may,  subject  to  the  J)rovi8lon8  of  sec- 
tion 4450  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(48  U.S.C.  239),  suspend  or  revoke  a  license 
Issued  to  the  master  or  other  licensed  officer 
of  any  boat  or  vessel  found  violating  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  ihls  Act. 

"S«c.  6.  In  the  admlnistr«tlon  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  may,  with  th^  consent  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Quard  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  make  use  of  the  orga- 
nization, equipment,  and  agencies.  Including 
engineering,  clerical,  and  lother  personnel, 
employed  by  the  Coast  Guard  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  respectively,  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  Of  Interstate  or 
navigable  waters.  And  fo*  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  officers 
and  agents  of  the  United  States  In  charge  of 
river  and  harbor  Improvements,  and  persons 
raaployed  under  them  by  Ruthority  of  the 
?**«t«ry  of  the  Army,  and  Arsons  em.ployed 
by  the  Secretary,  and  offlceM  of  the  Customs 
Md  Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States  shall 
nave  the  power  and  authority  and  It  shall  be 

their  duty  to  swear  out  process  and  to  arrest 

»M  take  into  custody,  withjor  without  proc- 


ess, any  person  who  may  violate  any  of  said 
provisions:  Provided,  That  no  person  shall 
be  arrested  without  process  for  a  violation 
not  committed  in  the  presence  of  some  one 
of  the  aforesaid  persons:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  whenever  any  arrest  Is  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  person 
so  arrested  shall  be  brought  forthwith  before 
a  commissioner,  judge,  or  court  of  the  United 
States  for  examination  of  the  offenses  alleged 
against  him  and  such  commissioner,  judge, 
or  court  shall  proceed  In  respect  thereto  as 
authorized  by  law  in  cases  of  crimes  against 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  l>e  in  addition  to 
other  laws  for  the  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  Interstate  or  navigable  waters  and 
shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing,  modify- 
ing, or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  provisions 
of  such  laws." 

AMXNOaiXNT    OnXRXD    BT    MB.    BLATNIK 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BLannK :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill 
S.  2947  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  16076  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bUl  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
THE  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ACT 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2947) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  in  order  to  improve  and 
make  more  effective  certain  programs 
pursuant  to  such  act,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Fallon, 
Blatnik,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Kluczynski, 
Wright,  Crauer,  Harsha.  and  Kunkel. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OP 

THIS  WEEK  AND  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 


acting  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisisina  [Mr.  Boggs],  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  kindly  advise  us  as  to  the 
program  for  next  week,  and  to  inform 
us  as  to  whether  or  not  there  Is  any  more 
business  programed  for  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  frcMn  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes ;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman frtMn  Illinois,  there  Is  one  further 
bill  for  consideration  today,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  wtilch 
is  listed  on  the  whip  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  the  next 
week  is  as  follows :       '' 

On  Monday,  first,  we  will  have  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Also  on  Monday  we  have  listed  for 
consideration  23  siisp>ensions.  The  sus- 
pensions will  be  printed,  by  number,  in 
the  Record. 

The  suspensions  referred  to  follow: 

1.  H.R.  15440:  Fair  Padtaglng  and  Labeling 
Act; 

2.  HJl.  13665 :  Federal  Airport  Act  Amend- 
ments; 

3.  S.  3112 :  Clean  Air  Act; 

4.  H.R.  17558:  Proposed  amendmenta  to 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  fiscal  year  1967 
authorization  act  pertalidng  to  nuclear 
power-desalting  facility; 

5.  HJl.  9531:  Establishing  a  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of 
the  United  States; 

6.  HJR.  4497:  To  require  certain  contrac- 
tors to  give  an  affidavit  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment of  subcontractors; 

7.  HJl.  12360:  Sale  of  grain  storage  facil- 
ities; 

8.  HJl.  12536:  Transportation  of  house 
trailers  of  memtiers  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices; 

9.  S.  1607:  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore, 
Calif.; 

10.  S.  3460:  Interior  research  contracta; 

11.  S.  1674;  Disposition  of  geothermal 
steam  resoxuces; 

12.  HJl.  15335:  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Act  Amendments; 

13.  H.R.  11475:  Control  or  elimination  ot 
jellyfish  In  coastal  waters; 

14.  HJl.  13447:  Preservation  of  eetuarine 
areas; 

16.  HJ%.  14699:  Development  of  fish  protein 
concentrate; 

16.  S.  2102:  Administration  of  the  PribUof 
Islands; 

17.  HJl.  14355 :  Railroad  retirement  student 
benefits; 

18.  S.  3298:  Child  Protective  Act; 

19.  H.R.  17285:  Railroad  retirement  and 
supplemental  pensions; 

20.  H.R.  3348:  Veterinary  school  construc- 
tion; 

21.  H.R.  16474:  Animal  drug  amendments; 

22.  HJl.  10700:  Airport  jK'operty,  Clarlnda, 
Iowa;  and 

23.  H.R.  16306:  TO  amend  the  CIA  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  listed  nine 
unanimous-consent  bills  which  have  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  as  follows: 

HJl.  1035 :  Free  Importation  of  bagpipes; 

H.R.  11257:  Income  tax  treatment  oi  cer- 
tain distributions  pursuant  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act; 

HJl.  11660:  Relating  to  Interest  on  income 
tax  refunds; 

HJl.  11782: Additions  to  reserve  for  certain 
guaranteed  debt  obligations; 
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HJl.  14363:  Providing  rules  for  deduction 
of  personal  exemptions  for  children  of  di- 
vorced parents: 

HJl.  16774:  Temporary  continuation  of 
existing  riUes  relating  to  deductlbUlty  of  ac- 
crued vacation  pay: 

S.  801 :  Permitting  the  use  of  reserved  for- 
eign currencies  In  Ueu  of  dollars  for  cur- 
rent expenditures: 

HJl.  6413:  Tax-free  withdrawal  of  wine  un- 
fit for  beverage  use:  and 

HJl.  11765:  Capital  gains  treatment  of 
straddle  options  to  buy  or  sell  stocks. 

For  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday. 
Pridsor,  and  Saturday  the  following  bills 
are  scheduled: 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judici- 
ary appropriation,  fiscal  year  1967; 

HJl.  17899,  Financial  Institutions,  Su- 
pervisory and  Insurance  Act  of  1966 — 
open  rule,  2  hours  of  debate ; 

HJl.  13161,  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966 — open 
rule,  4  hours  of  debate,  making  It  in 
order  to  consider  committee  substitute: 
for  purpose  of  amendment ; 

House  Joint  Resolution  1163,  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority— open  rule,  3  hours  of  debate; 

HJl.  14604,  study  of  Capital  Visitors' 
Center — open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate; 

HJl.  12407,  Internal  Security  Act 
Amendments — open  rule.  2  hours  of  de- 
bate; 

House  Resolution  1013,  creating  a 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct ;  and 

HJl.  51,  Indiana  Dunes  NatlomJ  Lake- 
shore — open  rule,  2  hours  of  del^ate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conference  reports  may 
be  called  up  at  any  time,  and  the  bills 
which  I  have  previously  listed  may  not 
necessarily  be  called  up  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  listed  them. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


TRANSFER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ABENDS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  call  of  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  in  order  on  Tuesday.  Oc- 
tober 4,  1966,  be  transferred  to  and  be 
in  order  on  Tuesday,  October  11,  1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDEB  UNDEB  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objiiction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frsm  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 


journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  .Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  not  object. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor] — and 
I  might  say  that  the  leadership  tries 
constantly  to  please — would  withdraw 
his  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  that  the 
House  come  in  at  11  o'clock,  not  to  please 
anyone  on  this  side  or  that  side,  but  to 
please  all  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  attempting  to 
complete  the  legislative  program  as 
rapidly  as  pmssible,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
would  reconsider  that  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
very,  very  strange  to  me  and  I  might  say 
to  the  leadership,  that  having  been  here 
since  the  early  part  of  January,  suid  the 
elections  being  just  a  short  time  away, 
we  now  have  to  begin  meeting  so  eturly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  who  believe  In 
a  representative  form  of  government 
would  like  to  go  home  and  find  out  what 
the  people  want.  And  to  do  so  It  is  nec- 
essary to  get  back  here.  The  means  of 
public  transportation  in  order  to  get 
back  to  Washington  are  geared  for  us  to 
be  here  around  noon,  and  not  at  11 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  Members 
will  not  be  able  to  get  back  from  the 
Midwest,  for  instance,  until  around 
no(Hi. 

I  certainly  believe  that  If  we  are  going 
to  begin  to  work  on  Monday,  we  should 
start  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  that  the 
Members  from  as  far  away  as  Ctdifomla, 
Hawaii,  and  Alaska  are  not  objecting. 
Pennsylvania  is  not  so  far  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  request  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  to  the  Speaker.  I  shall  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON   DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  un- 
til midnight  Monday,  October  3,  1966,  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill,  HJl 
8126. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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WELCOME   TO   REPUBLIC  OF 
BOTSWANA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  United  Kingdom  Protectorate 
of  Bechuanaland,  situated  in  southern 
Africa,  takes  her  place  among  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  the  world.  To  the 
citizens  of  the  new  Republic  of  Botswana, 
and  to  her  able  and  distinguished  first 
President,  Sir  Seretse  Khama,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  former  Protectorate,  I 
send  felicitations  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Congress  and 
my  personal  heartfelt  wishes  for  success 
smd  prosperity  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  land  has  a  fascinating  history  and 
I  predict  a  great  future.  It  comprises  an 
estimated  area  of  222,000  square  miles, 
approximately  the  size  of  our  great  State 
of  Texas. 

The  country  Is  a  natural  game  resent 
for  most  species  of  African  fauna.  The 
eastern  region  has  the  best  agricultural 
land  and  the  most  favorable  rainfall. 

The  total  population  is  estimated  at 
some  543,000.  Aside  from  approximately 
26,500  bushmen,  3,900  whites,  400  Hot- 
tentots, 300  Asians,  and  some  3,500  mix;d. 
the  people  are  Bantu  and  are  divided  into 
8  main  tribal  groupings  of  the  Botswana. 

The  early  history  of  the  tribes  inhabit- 
ing Bechuanaland  is  shrouded  in  legend. 
The  first  contact  with  Europeans  was 
through  missionaries  and  took  place  In 
the  early  19th  century  at  a  time  when  the 
territory  was  torn  by  intertribal  war- 
fare. In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  Bat- 
swana  and  the  Boers  from  the  South 
African  Republic — Transvaal.  Follow- 
ing appeals  by  the  Botswana  for  assist- 
ance, the  British  Government  In  1885 
proclaimed  the  whole  of  Bechuanaland  to 
be  under  British  protection.  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  territory,  which  included 
Maf eking,  was  later  constituted  a  Crown 
Colony  and  eventually  became  part  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  now  in  the  Cape 
Province  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
The  northern  part,  thereafter  known  ^ 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Gov- 
ermnent.  In  1909  when  the  constitution 
of  the  Union — now  Republic— of  South 
Africa  was  drawn  up,  the  African  inhabi- 
tants of  Besutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and 
Swaziland  asked  that  they  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  proposed  Union. 


Bechuanaland's  economy  depends  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  export  of  cattle. 
The  tribesmen  are  pastoralists  and  are 
traditionaUy  much  leBs  concerned  with 
agriculture,  though  some  progressive 
farmers  have  demonstrated  that  agri- 
culture can  accoimt  qor  an  Increasingly 
important  part  of  tife  economy.  Ap- 
proximately 2,000  square  miles  of  arable 
land  is  at  present  under  cultivation. 
About  50,000  square  miles  of  potentially 
productive  land  is  imijsed.  Four,  and  in 
places  five,  years  of  drought  led  the  gov- 
ernment to  .initiate  large-scale  famine 
and  drought  relief  schemes  in  1965  in 
which  the  United  Nat^ions  and  other  in- 
ternational organizations  have  partici- 
pated. 

A  geological  survey,  is  being  imder- 
taken  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
mineral  resources  of  toe  country.  Pres- 
ent production  of  miniHrals  is  confined  to 
asbestos,  manganese,  and  negligible 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver.  Active  pros- 
pecting work  is  being  carried  out  by  sev- 
eral mining  companies  in  different 
areas,  and  there  are  prospects  for  de- 
velopment of  the  cop^.  coal,  tmd  soda 
ash  deposits  in  the  ea^ 

On  September  14,  ithe  Subcommittee 
on  Africa,  of  which  I ihave  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  was  pritUeged  to  hear  the 
very  able  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of 
Bechuanaland,  the  Honorable  Quett  K. 
J.  Masire.  His  profound  statement  in- 
cluded the  following  words  of  wisdom 
which  I  am  happy  to  duote : 

We  are  a  multiracial,  or  a  nonraclal  coun- 
try, and  we  would  like  ^o  make  a  success  of 
nonraclal  democracy,  partly  because  we  have, 
ourselves,  faith  In  democracy. 

We  adhere  to  this  policy  because  we  be- 
lieve sincerely  In  demoanacy.  and  we  feel  In 
a  country  all  nationals  should  be  given  a 
fair  deal.  There  must  M  equal  opportimlty 
for  all  citizens.  { 

I  look  forward  to  n&eeting  Botswana's 
new  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Z.  K.  Matthews,  upon  his 
arrival.  And  I  con^atulate  this  new 
and  potentially  great  hoimtry  on  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  tinited  Nations,  tui 
event  scheduled,  I  imperstand,  for  early 
October. 


TAX    INCENTIVES 


FOR  WATER  POLI^TTION  CONTROL 
BADLY  NEEDED 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mk  Speaker,  I  ask 


R    INDUSTRY 


fiddress  the  House 
ievlse  and  extend 

there  objection  to 
gentleman    from 


unanimous  consent  to 
for  1  minute  and  to 
my  remains. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  decade,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1956,  we  have  witneissed  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  emphasis  on  water  pollution 
control  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  Numerous  proposals  have 
been  put  forth  to  abate  pollution  of  our 
Nation's  valuable  waterways,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  enacted  Into  Federal 
^s.  State  statutes,  and  local  ordinances, 
^eral.  State,  municipal,  interstate,  and 
Intermunlclpal  agencies  have  made  great 


strides  In  combating  water  pollution  and 
Its  detrimental  effects. 

Nevertheless,  the  serious  problems  of 
water  pollution  are  still  very  much  with 
us.  Since  1956  the  Coi^ress  has  acted 
on  several  occasions  to  amend  the  basic 
Federal  statute  enacted  that  year,  and 
has  thereby  Increased  Federal  authori- 
ties, grants-in-aid,  and  other  sigrUflcant 
aspects  of  the  Federal  water  pollution 
control  program. 

The  various  levels  of  government  have 
been  spending  larger  and  larger  sums 
of  tax  revenues  to  clean  our  land's 
waters,  but  the  emphasis  on  stopping 
new  and  old  pollution  at  its  sources  h£is 
been  small  in  comparison  to  the  efforts 
to  purify  the  water  once  It  has  been 
polluted.  The  Congress  has  been  hack- 
ing at  the  branches  of  this  problem  in- 
stead of  attacking  it  at  its  roots,  and  I 
suggest  it  is  time  to  change  our  approach. 

The  major  source  of  pollution  in  the 
United  States,  without  question.  Is  in- 
dustrial waste.  As  it  has  been  pointed 
out  several  times  before  this  year,  In- 
dustrltd  waste  increased  from  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  sewage  discharge  of  15  mil- 
lion persons  in  1900  to  an  equivalent  of 
the  sewage  discharge  of  150  million  per- 
sons in  1960.  While  municipal  sewage 
discharge  increased  threefold  during  this 
period,  industrial  sewage  discharge  In- 
creased tenfold  during  those  three  score 
jrears.  In  1900  the  average  daily  use  of 
water  for  industrial  purposes  was  15 
billion  gallons.  By  1960  it  had  increased 
to  159.9  billion  gallons  per  day. 

In  recognition  of  this,  the  1966  water 
pollution  control  bill  provides  under  sec- 
tion 211  for  a  study  as  to  the  need  for 
Industry  Incentives. 

INDUSTST     ASKS     POR     ADOmONAL     ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  held  extensive  public  hearings  on 
many  proposals  then  pending  before  it 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  suid  to  provide 
for  other  Federal  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 

The  testimony  offered  before  the  com- 
mittee revealed  the  full  extent  of  the 
need  of  industry  for  some  additional 
types  of  assistance  in  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  works  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  public  support  for  such  as- 
sistance. 

Many  members  of  the  committee 
stated  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings 
that  they  hoped  that  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  legislation  embodying  the 
necessary  tax  incentives  to  help  alleviate 
the  burden  now  imposed  on  industry  so 
that  industry  wiU  receive  a  still  further 
Incentive  to  carry  out  its  part  in  this  all 
important  program  will  be  enacted. 

A  representative  from  the  Manufac- 
turing Chemists  Association  stated  be- 
fore the  committee  that  It  is  important 
to  understand  that  a  substantial  burden 
of  water  pollution  treatment  will  remain 
for  separate  waste  treatment  and  control 
by  Industry.  The  witness  pointed  out 
that  there  are  distinct  limitations,  both 
In  relative  volume  and  in  waste  composi- 
tion, in  what  can  be  accommodated  in 
municipal  treatment  plants  without  In- 
terference to  the  treating  process.  Thus 
Industry,   in  many   cases,   the   witness 


pointed  out  further,  must  carry  out  the 
major  portion  of  the  treatment,  releas- 
ing conditioned  residuals  to  the  munici- 
pal systems;  therefore,  in  view  of  the 
certain  need  for  industry  to  make  pro- 
visions for  a  substantial  share  of  the 
treatment  of  its  wastes,  the  industries 
will  continue  to  be  interested  in  eco- 
nomic incentives.  He  concluded  on  this 
particular  point  by  commenting  that  his 
association  believes  some  form  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  acceleratAi  amorti- 
zation would  be  useful  in  stimulating 
investment  in  these  nonprofit  facilities. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers' witness  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee that  there  are  broad  social  bene- 
fits which  accrue  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation  through  water  quali^  control  ef- 
forts, and  because  in  most  instances  the 
money  spent  for  abatement  facilities  In- 
creases the  cost  of  doing  business  and 
creates  a  burden  on  the  competitive 
situation,  industry  believes  that  there 
should  be  some  recognition  of  the  cost  of 
Installing  waste  treatment  facilities. 
The  NAM  witness  continued  by  stating 
that  this  recognition  should  take  the 
form  of  accelerated  amortization  up  to 
and  including  immediate  writeoff  of  the 
facility,  at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer, 
and  he  added  that  this  accelerated  amor- 
tization should  not  eliminate  the  invest- 
ment credit.  Of  course,  these  hearings 
were  held  before  the  President  an- 
nounced his  intentions  to  seek  suspen- 
sions of  the  7-percent  tax  investment 
credit. 

The  manager  of  pollution  control  and 
services  for  the  National  Steel  Corp.  ad- 
dressed the  problem  directly.  He  cwn- 
mented  that  much  testimony  had  been 
received  by  the  committee  to  indicate 
that  the  financial  burden  on  municipali- 
ties to  fulfill  current  objectives  in  stream 
pollution  control  are  so  great  that  they 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  mas- 
sive Federal  support  program,  and  he 
commented  further  that  he  was  sure 
such  claims  were  valid.  However,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  this  assurance  came 
from  his  own  experience  in  industry, 
where  they  are  being  called  on  and  re- 
quired to  make  a  similar  financial  effort, 
but  in  the  case  of  industry,  without  Fed- 
eral tax  relief.  He  conunented  that  the 
corporation  foimd  it  difiBcult  to  imder- 
stand  how  it  can  be  in  the  public  Inter- 
est to  supply  Federal  financial  support 
for  the  municipal  pollution  control  effort 
but  seemingly  against  the  public  interest 
to  suggest  Federal  tax  relief  for  non- 
revenue-producing  industrial  pollution 
control  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  behind  testimony  like  this 
lie  the  shocking  statistics  on  the  extent 
of  the  Federal  effort  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  control  Industrial  pollution. 
Conservative  estimates  on  total  costs  for 
controlling  industrial  pollution  run  ap- 
proximately $75  billion  over  the  next  15 
years,  or  $5  billion  per  year,  which  Is. 
now  more  than  we  are  spending  per  year 
on  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  the  world's  largest 
public  works  undertaking.  It  is  also  33 
times  greater  than  the  current  Federal 
expenditure  for  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
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The  amount  of  money  that  would  have 
to  be  spent  to  control  pollution  In  many 
Industries  Is  staggering.  The  paper  in- 
dustry is  a  case  In  point.  Witnesses  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works  In- 
dicated that  it  would  require  an  expendi- 
tare  of  approximately  $100  million  armu- 
ally  Just  to  construct  facilities  that  would 
control  the  existing  pollution  from  pulp 
and  paper  mills  across  the  Nation  during 
the  next  10  years.  If  the  paper  indxistry 
increased  Its  elimination  of  water  pollu- 
tion materials,  the  expenditures  required 
to  control  such  increases  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  $100  million  mark.  Figures  of 
a  similar  magnitude  have  been  released 
by  other  industries. 

Many  proposals  have  been  put  forth 
from  a  multitude  of  sources  to  aid  in- 
dustry in  controlling  its  own  water  pollu- 
tion. Proposals  have  been  made  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  grants-in- 
aid  to  States  and  municipalities  for  as- 
sistance in  financing  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment works  to  treat  industrial  pollution. 
It  Is  Believed  that  such  funds  could  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment works  at  the  source  of  pollution  or 
for  the  expansion  of  existing  municipal 
plants  or  the  construction  of  new  ones 
with  expanded  capacities  for  receiving 
and  subsequently  treating  Industrially 
polluted  waters.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  place  a  substantial  tax  burden 
upon  the  American  people,  if  Federal 
grants  were  the  sole  source  of  funds.  By 
this  I  mean  that  $5  billion  per  annum 
constitutes  over  4  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967  If 
this  $5  billion  expense  were  shared  on  the 
basis  of  existing  formula,  about  $2  billion 
would  still  be  required  from  the  Federal 
Government,  thus  Increasing  its  taxation 
requirements,  and  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion would  be  required  from  State  and 
local  governments,  thus  increasing"  their 
tax  requirements.  By  the  same  token, 
if  Congress  requires  Industry  to  meet  the 
total  expenses  of  constructing  waste 
treatment  plants  for  the  control  of  in- 
dustrial pollution,  the  costs  of  such  con- 
struction would  Inevitably  be  passed  on 
to  the  final  consimier  in  the  form  of 
higher  product  prices.  In  much  the  same 
manner,  the  cost  of  any  water  user  tax 
that  were  levied  on  industry  would  also 
be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Some  have  prc^josed  direct  Federal 
grants  to  Industries  for  the  construction 
of  sewage  treatment  works.  Others  have 
advocated  greatly  increased  Federal 
grants  to  industries  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  new  or  improved  methods 
of  treating  water  polluted  by  Industry. 
Others  have  advocated  Federal  grants 
to  the  regiUar  entities  for  tie-ins  or  tie- 
lines  to  industrial  sources  of  pollution 
and  for  the  expansion  of  existing  pltmts 
or  for  the  construction  of  new  one  to 
accommodate  additional  intakes,  as  I 
have  Just  stated.  StiU  other  sources  have 
advocated  low-interest  Federal  loans  to 
Industries  for  the  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  works.  The  establishment  of 
water  user  or  effluent  charges  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  other  level  of 
government  has  been  proposed  by  a  few 
Individuals,  but  this  would  be  a  moat  un- 
wise and  much  too  drastic  step  at  this 


point  In  the  development  of  the  Federal 
water  pollution  control  program. 

Since  the  committee  concluded  its 
hearings,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  another  possible  alternative  ap- 
proach to  controlling  Industry's  water 
pollution  has  been  armoimced.  The 
Gulf  Stan  Corp.  of  Miami,  Fla.,  has  set 
up  a  unique  leasing  program  aiding  in- 
dustry to  combat  water  pollution.  The 
Gulfstan  Corp.  has  announced  the  first 
nationwide  comprehensive  leasing  pro- 
gram to  help  ease  the  multibillion-dollar 
burden  which  industry  now  faces  in  com- 
plying with  government  pressures  and 
public  demands  for  Inunedlate  imple- 
mentation of  antipollution  programs. 
Under  the  Gulfstan  plan  companies  will 
be  spared  any  capital  investment  in  or 
expenditure  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  plants  or  equipment  re- 
quired to  treat  wastes,  purify  water  sup- 
plies, or  otherwise  correct  or  protect 
water  resources.  Every  aspect  of  such 
a  plant,  including  the  design,  engineer- 
ing, construction,  equipment,  operation, 
stafBng,  and  maintenance,  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  corporation  under  a  single 
long-term  lease,  permitting  the  lessee 
company  to  expense  payments  on  a  cur- 
rent basis.  I  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  not  necessarily  as  a 
suggestion  that  this  approach  be  used, 
but  rather  because  it  is  a  new  approach 
toward  the  problem  of  water  pollution 
and  may  very  well  fit  into  the  overall 
program  to  clean  up  our  waters. 

CRAMER   TAX   INCCNTTVX   BUX.,    B.R.    18618 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  15  of  this 
year,  I  introduced  a  biU,  H.R.  13616.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  tax  incentive  to  in- 
dustry for  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  to  abate  air  and  water  pollution. 
At  this  point  in  my  remarks  today,  I  wish 
only  to  address  the  House  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  introduced  bill  pertaining  to 
tax  incentives  to  industry  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  works  to 
control  and  abate  water  pollution. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  every 
person,  at  his  election,  would  be  entitled 
to  a  deduction  with  respect  to  the  amor- 
tization of  the  adjusted  basis  of  any 
treatment  work  over  a  period  of  5  years. 
In  this  context,  "treatment  work"  means 
any  facility,  land,  building,  machinery, 
or  eqxiipment,  or  any  part  thereof,  used 
to  control  water  pollution  by  removing, 
altering,  or  disposing  of  wastes  from  any 
type  of  manufacturing  process,  including 
the  necessary  Intercepting  sewers,  outfall 
sewers,  pumping,  power,  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  their  appurtenances.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  my  bill  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion of  capital  assets  would  probably  be 
much  more  palatable  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  than  to  consider 
such  expenditures,  which  in  fact  are 
capital  expenditures,  as  ordinary  ex- 
penses that  could  be  fully  deducted  in  the 
year  incurred  or  spread  over  a  number 
of  years  at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer, 
as  many  bills  before  that  committee 
would  do. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  who 
buys  equipment  designed  to  abate  water 
pollution  may  take  a  depreciation  deduc- 


tion for  such  equipment.  In  other  words, 
he  may  deduct  its  cost  over  the  same 
period  of  years  as  the  useful  life  of  the 
equipment.  However,  since  some  of  the 
equipment  has  a  useful  life  of  20  years 
or  more,  in  many  cases  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  deductions  taken  for  tax 
purposes  are  equal  to  the  expenditure 
outlays  made  by  the  taxpayer.  My  bill 
would  permit  the  amortization  of  such 
treatment  works  at  an  accelerated  rate 
for  income  tax  purposes  such  that  the 
adjusted  basis  would  be  for  a  period  of  5 
years. 

To  qualify  for  this  special  treatment, 
the  appropriate  State  pollution  abate- 
ment authority  must  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  that  the  equipment 
is  in  conformity  with  the  State  require- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  equipment  is  in 
furtherance  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  this  re- 
gard as  expressed  in  the  legislation  re- 
lating to  pollution  abatement,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  certify  that  it  meets 
minimum  performance  standards.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  not  to  certify  any  property 
for  the  special  tax  writeoff  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  appears  that  the  operation 
of  this  proper^  will  recover  its  cost  over 
its  useful  life. 

From  the  testimony  presented  before 
various  House  and  Senate  committees, 
it  appears  that  tax  incentives  will  not  be 
the  sole  solution  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  in  this  vital  area.  Never- 
theless, tax  incentives,  such  as  those  em- 
bodied in  HJl.  13616,  are  a  positive  step 
toward  abating  this  Nation'^  immense 
water  pollution  problems.  I  think  pro- 
posals, like  mine,  are  a  much  more  con- 
structive way  to  prevent  industrial  pollu- 
tion of  om'  waters  without  being  detri- 
mental to  the  Industries  themselves  tlian 
any,  if  not  most,  of  the  proposals  which 
have  come  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
at  this  polat  to  include  the  text  of  my 
bUl,  HM.  13616,  for  it  is  a  matter  rightly 
before  a  committee  other  than  the  one 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering.  However, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  an  identical  text  of  my  bill, 
less  those  provisions  pertaining  to  air 
pollution,  was  printed  in  the  Record  of 
August  25,  1966,  beginning  on  page  20711 
thereof  in  the  remarks  on  this  same  par- 
ticular subject  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen!.  The 
text  of  his  bill,  HJR.  17095,  and  the  text 
of  my  bUl,  H.R.  13616,  are  identical.  The 
Inserts  in  Mr.  Clausen's  remarks  are  also 
less  than  those  provisions  relative  to  air 
pollution. 

MANT   MEMBERS  RAVZ  IMTRODtTCED  TAX  INCEN- 
TIVKS  BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  have  introduced  bills  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  give  an  incentive  to  industry  to 
construct  air  and  water  pollution  control 
faciUties.  While  many  of  these  bills  dif- 
fer as  to  approach  and  content,  each  has 


the  overriding  purpose  of  offering  incen- 
tives to  industry. 

In  addition  to  myself,  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
Mr.  Battin,  Mr.  BelchIbr,  Mr.  Berrt.  Mr. 
Blatnix.  Mr.  Boland,  Mrs.  Bolton,  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Brown.  Ur..  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Casey,  Mr.  Clancy. [Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  of  California.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Col^Ier,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  CoRBETT,  Mr.  CuniMngham.  Mr.  Dorn, 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  iQriAiMO.  Mr.  Gra- 
BOWSKi,  Mr.  Grover,  i  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr. 
Harsha,  Mr.  Hathav^ay,  Mr.  Helsto- 
8KI,  Mr.  Horton,  M|.  Kee,  Mr.  King 
of  New  York,  Mr.  LlfscouB,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McCloiy,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mize,!  Mr.  Monagan,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Nelsen,  ilr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Poff,  Mf.  Reifel,  Mr.  Ro- 
BisoN,  Mr.  Rumsfeld^  Mr.  Roudebush, 
Mr.  St.  Onge,  Mr.  Shkiver,  Mr.  Slack, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Y<irk,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Thoufson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Utt,  and  others  have  introduced 
identical,  similar,  or  related  bills.  Ten 
of  the  Members  whcj  have  introduced 
bUls  to  offer  tax  incentives  for  the  con- 
struction of  air  pollutiqci  facilities,  water 
pollution  facilities,  or  tooth  are  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  which 
has  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended.  Nine  of  the  Just-mentioned 
Members  are  also  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which  must, 
of  course,  appropriate  the  funds  for  the 
Federal  water  pollution  control  program. 
Pour  of  the  just-named  Members  are  also 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  must  taloe  final  action  on 
these  various  proposals.  Five  Members 
are  also  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatioi^s  which  is  look- 
ing into  the  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  very  closely,  and  three  of 
those  Members  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics 
which  has  recently  b^n  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  research  and  development  as- 
pects of  water  pollution  control. 

Similar  bills  have  been  introduced  with 
many  cosponsors  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  siire  that  my  views 
on  this  subject  are  sha^  by  other  Mem- 
bers. A  considerable  number  of  them,  as 
I  have  just  indicated  above,  who  rep- 
resent varying  regions  pS  the  Nation,  who 
are  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  who 
represent  the  entire  spectrum  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  philosophy  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  offer  such  tax 
Incentives.  This  is  truly  a  nonpartisan 
attempt  to  combat  the  pollution  of  our 
Nation's  waters,  a  matter  which  is  close 
to  the  hearts  of  us  all.  I 

MKEDRNTS  FOB  PROVIDInJcI  ECONOMIC  INCEN- 
TWBS  TTNDZR  the  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  INTER- 
NAL BEVXNT7R  CODE  OF  19*54 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
precedents  for  providing  economic  In- 
centives under  the  proTlsions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  bf  1954  in  related 
weas.  In  my  opinionj  these  do  not  run 
counter  to  proposals  to  "cool  off"  the 
economy,  as  witnessed  by  the  vote  of 
Members  in  the  prece^iii^  bill's  Byrnes 
amendment. 

Section  174  of  the  tode  permits  re- 
search and  experimental  expenditures 
to  be  deducted  currentbr;  however,  these 


expenditures  do  not  include  amounts 
psUd  for  the  acquisition  or  improvement 
of  land  or  depreciable  property. 

Section  175  of  the  code  permits  soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures  and 
expenditures  for  the  prevention  of  ero- 
sion of  lEind  used  in  farming  to  be  de- 
ducted currently;  however,  the  total  de- 
duction cannot  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
gross  income  derived  from  farming. 
These  expenditures  are  not  deductible  if 
they  are  incurred  to  purchase,  construct, 
or  improve  structures  or  facilities  which 
are  depreciable. 

Section  180  permits  capital  expendi- 
tures psdd  by  fanners  to  be  deducted 
currently  where  they  are  incurred  to 
purchsise  or  acquire  fertilizer,  lime, 
ground  limestone,  marl,  or  other  ma- 
terials to  enrich,  fertilize,  or  condition 
land  used  in  farming. 

Section  182  of  the  1954  code  permits 
capital  expenditures  for  the  clearing  of 
farmland  to  be  deducted  currently;  how- 
ever, the  amount  deductible  for  any  1 
year  cannot  exceed  the  lesser  of,  first, 
$5,000  or,  second,  25  percent  of  taxable 
Income  derived  from  farming,  and  such 
expenditures  do  not  include  those  for 
the  purchase,  construction,  or  improve- 
ment of  structures  or  facilities  which  are 
depreciable. 

Section  615  permits  exploration  expen- 
ditures paid  for  ascertaining  the  exist- 
ence of  any  deposit  of  ore  or  other  min- 
eral to  be  deducted  currently  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  do  not  exceed  $100,000  in 
any  taxable  year  with  an  overall  limit  of 
$400,000;  however,  expenditures  for  the 
acquisition  of  depreciable  property  do 
not  qualify. 

Section  616  of  the  code  permits  de- 
velopment expenditures  incurred  for  the 
development  of  a  mine  or  other  natural 
deposit,  other  than  an  oil  or  gas  well,  to 
be  deducted  currently  but  the  section 
does  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  de- 
preciable property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  time  that 
the  Congress  give  equal  tax  treatment 
to  the  quality  of  our  Nation's  most  valu- 
able natural  resource,  water,  which  sus- 
tsdns  our  lives  as  much  as  the  quality 
of  our  farm  soils  and  surely  as  much  as 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  min- 
eral deposits.  My  bill,  H.R.  13616,  would 
provide  such  treatment. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  note 
that  many  of  the  bills  which  have  re- 
cently been  introduced  to  suspend  the  7- 
percent  tax  investment  credit  have  spe- 
cifically excluded  the  application  of  such 
a  susi>ension  for  any  facilities  which 
contribute  to  the  abatement  of  air  and 
water  pollution.  A  tax  incentive  to  in- 
dustry to  construct  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  facilities  is  now  regarded 
then  as  running  counter  to  recent  pro- 
posals to  curb  inflation  by  curtailing 
capital  expenditiu-es,  and  this  position 
has  been  upheld  by  today's  vote  on  the 
Byrnes  amendment  to  the  tax  bill. 

STATE  LBOISLATTON  FROVniING  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  nniTTSTBIES  FOR  WASTE  TREAT- 
MENT FACIUTIES 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  States  have 
already  enacted  statutes  to  provide  some 
type  of  financial  assistance  to  industries 
for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
facilities.    According  to  the  most  recent 


information  which  is  available,  no  less 
than  12  States  now  have  statutes  to  pro- 
vide for  such  assistance.  I  sincerely  feel 
that  a  pinpoint  discussion  of  these  State 
provisions  is  warranted  at  this  time. 

Arkansas:  The  Arkansas  law  allows  a 
credit  on  severance  taxes  to  oil  producers 
who  install  imderground  salt  water  dis- 
posal systems.  The  statute  was  enacted 
in  1959. 

Connecticut:  The  Connecticut  law  ex- 
empts from  taxation  by  the  mimidpallty 
within  which  any  structure,  building, 
machinery,  or  other  equipment  has  been 
constructed,  installed  and  used  primarily 
for  the  pxirpose  of  eliminating  industrial 
waste,  such  structure,  building,  machin- 
ery or  other  equipment. 

Idaho:  The  Idaho  law  exempts  from 
taxation  any  facilities,  Installations,  ma- 
chinery or  equipment,  attached  or  un- 
attached to  real  property,  and  designed, 
installed,  and  utilized  in  the  elimination, 
control,  or  prevention  of  water  or  air 
pollution.  If  other  beneficial  purposes 
and  uses  are  served,  it  exempts  such  por- 
tion of  the  assessed  valuation  as  may 
reasonably  be  calculated  to  be  necessary 
for  and  devoted  to  elimination,  control, 
or  prevention  of  water  or  air  pollution. 
Any  portion  of  any  facilities  which  have 
value  as  the  specific  source  of  market- 
able b3i}roducts  is  not  Included  in  the 
exemption.  The  Idaho  law  was  enacted 
in  1963. 

Maine:  The  Maine  statute  exonpts 
from  property  tax  industrial  disposal 
systems  that  do  not  produce  byproducts 
which  are  marketed  or  used  in  the  proc- 
ess of  production.  The  law  was  enacted 
in  1961. 

Massachusetts:  The  Massachusetts 
law  exempts  from  taxation  any  equip- 
ment, facility,  or  device  installed  on  or 
attached  to  real  property  for  the  purpose 
of  abating  or  preventing  pollution  of  any 
stream,  pond,  lake,  tidal  water,  or  falls. 
It  was  also  enacted  in  1961. 

New  Hampshire:  The  New  Hampshire 
law  exempts  industrial  waste  treatment 
facilities  from  local  taxation  for  25  years. 
The  enacting  statute  represented  one  of 
the  earliest  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams to  industries  for  waste  treatment 
facilities  that  was  approached  on  the 
State  level.  It  was  enacted  in  1955,  1 
year  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  Public 
Law  660. 

New  York:  The  New  York  law  is  the 
most  comprehensive  one  of  the  12.  It 
provides  the  taxpayer  with  an  election. 
The  taxpayer  may  deduct  from  his- gross 
income  certain  expenditures  connected 
with  his  providing  industrial  waste 
treatment  facUities,  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, to  take  a  net  operating  loss  deduc- 
tion for  these  same  expenditiu-es.  It 
also  amends  the  New  York  tax  law  and 
allows  the  taxpayer,  at  his  election,  to 
take  a  net  operating  loss  deduction  for 
expenditures  paid  or  incurred  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  industrial  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  This  amendment  spe- 
cifically excludes,  however,  a  deduction 
for  expenditures  paid  or  incurred  for 
any  facilities  installed  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  salvaging  materials  which 
have  a  commercial  value. 
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This  net  operating  loss  deduction  Is 
allowable  only  with  respect  to  depreci- 
able property  for  which  construction, 
reconstruction,  erection  or  improvement 
was  Initiated  on  or  after  January  1. 
1985.  and  prior  to  January  1.  1972. 
However,  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back provisions  are  applicable  to  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1. 
1966. 

The  New  York  law  further  amends 
the  real  property  tax  law  to  provide  tax 
exemption  for  Industrial  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  In  this  regard,  it  also 
provides  that  industrial  waste  treatment 
facilities  which  were  constructed  or 
reconstructed  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  pubUc  health  laws,  the  State  sani- 
tary code  and  regulations,  permits  or 
orders  Issued  by  the  State  health  com- 
missioner shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
to  the  extent  of  any  increase  In  value 
thereof  by  reason  of  such  construction 
or  reconstruction  after  May  12,  1965, 
and  before  March  31, 1972. 

Ohio:  The  Ohio  statute  exempts  from 
the  franchise,  sale,  and  use  taxes  indus- 
trial water  pollution  control  facilities. 
The  Ohio  law  was  also  enacted  in  1965. 
South  Carolina:  South  Carolina  ex- 
empts from  property  taxation  treatment 
facilities  or  equipment  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  which  control  water  or  air 
pollution.  The  law  was  ratified  this 
year. 

Vermont:  Vermont  exempts  from 
property  tax  any  real  and  personal 
property  exclusively  installed  and  oper- 
ated for  the  abatement  of  pollution  of 
waters  within  the  State  or  within  the 
purview  of  the  New  England  Interstate 
Water  Pollution  Compact  in  accordance 
with  engineering  principles  approved  by 
the  Vermont  Water  Resources  Board. 
Exemption  for  this  property  continues 
as  long  as  its  operation  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Vermont  Water  Re- 
sources Board.  The  Vermont  statute 
was  oiacted  in  1961. 

Virginia:  The  Virginia  law  provides 
for  accelerated  amortization  for  tax  pur- 
poses of  industrial  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities which  permits  their  writeoff  In 
5  years. 

Wisconsin:  Under  the  Wisconsin  law, 
all  eQiiipment  installed  to  abate  or  elim- 
inate water  or  air  pollution  is  exempt 
from  local  taxation  for  5  years,  pro- 
vided the  operation  of  the  facilities  does 
not  produce  new  income  during  that  pe- 
riod. This  law,  enacted  in  1953,  provides 
for  accelerated  amortization  for  tax  pur- 
ixwes  of  lnd\istrial  waste-treatment  fa- 
cilities, allowing  the  cost  to  be  written 
off  in  60  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  12-State  review  In- 
dicates that  many  States  have  already 
attempted  to  cc^e  with  the  problems  of 
industrial  water  pollution  by  offering  tax 
incentives  to  in-State  Industries  for  the 
construction  of  necessary  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  Over  the  next  2  years, 
many  State  legislatures  will  be  consider- 
ing proposals  to  offer  such  tax  incentives 
to  industries.  Yet  if  every  State  enact- 
ed statutes  for  giving  tax  Incentives  and 
financial  assistance  to  industries  to  con- 
trol water  pollution.  It  would  in  no  way 
equal  the  incentive  which  would  be  given 
to  Industry,  if  the  Federal  Government 


provided  for  such  tax  incentives  through 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

THI  OOVBWJOHS  WANT  TAX  INCENTTVXS  TO  CON- 
TKOL  AND  ABATE  WATER  POIXTJTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  16  of  this 
year,  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  released  Its  21st  report 
in  a  series  of  special  reports  based  on 
extensive  heariiigs  held  throughout  the 
country  during  the  88th  Congress  by  the 
Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee. This  particular  report  deals  with 
the  views  of  the  Governors  on  tax  incen- 
tives and  efHuent  charges  as  they  relate 
to  water  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment. The  report  is  a  substantial  ad- 
dition to  the  increasing  amount  of  mate- 
rial being  assembled  by  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  agencies  on  problems  relating 
to  the  pollution  of  this  Nation's  waters 
and  to  methods  by  wliich  this  pollution 
can  be  controlled  and  abated. 

The  suboMnmlttee's  hearings  evoked 
the  views  of  hundreds  of  experts  repre- 
senting Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, interstate  and  intermunlcipal 
agencies,  industry,  civic  groups,  conser- 
vation societies,  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  many  others,  at  every  level  of 
activity  and  interest. 

According  to  the  report,  the  testimony 
received  by  the  subcommittee  concerning 
water  pollution  caused  by  manufactur- 
ing industries  generally  focused  on  four 
approaches  for  accelerating  progress  to- 
ward controlling  pollution:  volxmtary  ac- 
tion by  industry;  .enforcement  of  State 
and  Federal  antipollution  laws;  provid- 
ing financial  incentives  through  tax  re- 
lief or  credits  to  industries  which  install 
facilities  to  treat  their  waste  water  dis- 
charges; and  imposing  eflfluent  charges 
on  Industries  based  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  waste  water  discharges. 
The  findings  of  the  subcommittee  are 
indeed  interesting,  and  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  in  summary  tiie 
findings  of  the  subcommittee.  Tax  In- 
centives to  industry  to  encourage  water 
pollution  abatement  have  not  been  used 
extensively  by  the  States  and  territories. 
However,  several  States  are  considering 
legislation  to  provide  such  Incentives. 
The  experience  of  some  of  the  States 
with  tax  incentive  programs  indicates 
that  industry  does  not  always  take  full 
advantage  of  this  form  of  encourage- 
ment. Importantly,  most  of  the  State 
and  territorial  Governors  generally  sup- 
port the  proposal  that  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives be  provided  to  encourage  abatement 
of  water  pollution.  They  see  no  conflict 
between  similar  State  programs  and  any 
tax  incentives  the  Federal  Government 
might  provide.  Those  opposing  tax  in- 
centives expressed  the  view  that  Industry 
should  not  be  paid  for  doing  that  which 
the  law,  in  their  opinion,  requires. 

Not  only  do  no  States  or  territories 
currently  Impose  effluent  charges  to  en- 
courage industry  to  control  water  pollu- 
tion, but  most  of  the  Governors  also  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  the  proposal  that 
the  Federal  Government  impose  efifluent 
charges  on  industry.  In  opposing  efflu- 
ent charges,  many  Governors  expressed 
the  view  that  such  a  charge  would  be  a 
license  to  pollute  and  that  it  would  be 


dlfiQcult  to  administer  a  program  of  ef- 
fluent charges.  Responses  received  by 
the  committee  indicated  that  no  less  than 
31  Governors  oppose  the  idea  of  effluent 
charges;  5  Governors  question  the  idea 
or  suggest  that  more  study  is  needed; 
and  only  8  Governors  expressed  even 
qualified  approval. 

I  think  all  Members  can  ascertain  from 
this  important  report  that  there  is  gen- 
erally  strong  support  for  a  Federal  tax 
Incentive  approach  to  abate  water  pollu- 
tion and  that  there  Is  generally  strong 
opposition  to  the  imposition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  effluent  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  for  business, 
Industry,  and  government  to  work  hand- 
in-hand  as  partners  if  the  pollution  of 
our  Nation's  vital  water  supply  is  to  be 
halted.  As  I  have  stated.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  a  minimum 
of  $75  billion  over  a  15-year  period  to 
construct  a  sufficient  number  of  waste 
treatment  works  to  control  Industrial 
pollution.  Such  a  financial  burden 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  indus- 
tries to  absorb.  For  this  reason,  the 
primary  means  through  which  our  Na- 
tion will  accomplish  the  immense  under- 
taking effectively  is  by  providing  incen- 
tives for  Industry  to  construct  these 
costly  facilities. 

The  early  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  the  consideration 
of  measures  before  it  to  provide  for  a  tax 
Incentive  to  industry  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  and  the 
subsequent  enactment  thereof  will  be  a 
gigantic  step  toward  cleaning  up  Amer- 
ica's waters. 
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CONSIDERAnON    OF    ATOMIC    EN- 
ERGY  ACT   OF   1954,   AS   AMENDED 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete-^Jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  very  short  state- 
ment before  proceeding  with  the  business 
at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  CcMnmittee 
stepped  aside  today  to  accommodate  the 
minority  leader  and  some  of  his  people 
in  order  to  get  through  with  the  water 
pollution  bill  because  some  of  them  had 
to  catch  planes.  It  has  taken  more  time 
than  we  expected  it  to  take  and.  there- 
fore, the  lateness  of  the  hour.  If  the 
Members  vrill  bear  with  me,  I  will  work 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmbr]  and  use  a  procedure  in  calling 
up  the  bill,  which  is  noncontroversial. 
and  I  hope  to  have  it  passed  within  the 
next  30  minutes  or  less. 


AMENDING  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT 
OF  1954 

The  SPEAKER,  "nie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holhteld]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3830)  to 


amend  the  Atomic  Enprgy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  Is  identical  to  the 
bill  H.R.  17685.  and  ask  that  the  Senate 
bill  be  considered  in  ithe  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whdle. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ihere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HOLIFIKLDlli 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read   the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows:  i 

s.  3836 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  siniate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  \Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as$tmbled.  That  (a) 
section  11  of  the  Atomic  t3nergy  Act  of  1954. 
85  amended.  Is  amended-|- 

(1)  by  redesignating  subeectlons  J.  and  k. 
as  subsections  k.  and  1.,  respectively,  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  1.  through  aa.  as 
subsections  n.  through  ca.,  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  8|A>section  1.  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection:     | 

"J.  The  term  'extraordi^ry  nuclear  occur- 
rence' means  any  event  (iauslng  a  discharge 
or  dispersal  of  source,  speidal  nuclear,  or  by- 
product material  from  lt$  intended  place  of 
confinement  in  amounts:  offsite.  or  causing 
radiation  levels  otTsite,  M^hich  the  Commis- 
sion determines  to  be  substantial,  and  which 
tlie  Commission  determi^ieB  has  resulted  or 
will  probably  result  In  sUbetanUal  damages 
to  persons  offsite  or  property  offsite.  Any 
determination  by  the  CoiUmlssion  that  such 
an  event  has,  or  has  not),  occurred  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  and  tio  other  official  or 
any  court  shall  have  power  or  jurladlctlon  to 
review  any  such  determitjatlon.  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  criteria  in  writing 
setting  forth  the  basis  upon  which  such  de- 
termination shall  be  mada.  As  used  In  this 
subsection,  'offsite'  means  away  from  'the 
location'  or  'the  contract  Jocation'  as  defined 
in  the  applicable  Comtalssion  Indemnity 
agreemenlfc  entered  Into  txu^uant  to  section 
170.";  T 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  'the  subsection  re- 
designated as  subsection  i,  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  the  fUlowlng  new  sub- 
section : 

*-  "m.  The  term  'Indemnlitor'  means  (1)  any 
insurer  with  respect  to  his  obligations  under 
a  policy  of  insurance  furnished  as  proof  of 
financial  protection;  (2)  any  licensee,  con- 
tractor or  other  person  who  Is  obligated  un- 
der any  other  form  of  financial  protection, 
with  respect  to  such  obligations;  and  (3)  the 
Commission  with  respecti  to  any  obligation 
undertaken  by  it  In  an  Injdemnlty  agreement 
entered  into  pursuant  to  Bectlon  170.";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  the  pHrose  ",  Including 
an  extraordinary  nuclea)-  occurrence,"  be- 
tween the  word  "occurrebce"  and  the  word 
"within"  In  the  subsectii»  redesignated  as 
•ubsection  q.  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. I 

(b)  Section  109  of  suih  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  11  t.(2)  or  11 
aa.(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
wction  11  v.(2)  or  11  ccja)". 

Sic.  2.  Subsection  170|  e.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  anffcnded.  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  last  sentence. 

Sbc.  3.  Section  170  of  Itbe  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
l»>g  at  the  end  thereof  Ithe  following  new 
subsections: 

"m.  The  Commission  I  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  ^th  other  Indem- 
ftltors  to  establish  coorfllnated  procedures 
for  the  prompt  handling,  investigation,  and 
fe-tlement  of  claims  t^i  public  Uablllty. 
The  Commission  and  oth^t  Indemnitors  may 
make  payments  to,  or  for  the  aid  of.  claim- 
»nts  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Immediate 
•Mlsunce  following  a  nuclear  incident.   Any 


funds  appropriated  to  the  Commloslon  aball 
be  available  for  such  payments.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  without  securing  re- 
leases, shall  not  constitute  an  admission  of 
the  liability  of  any  person  indemnified  of 
of  any  Indemnitor,  and  shall  operate  as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  extent  thereof  of  any 
final  settlement  or  Judgment. 

"n.  (1)  With  respect  to  any  extraordinary 
nuclear  occurrence  to  which  an  insurance 
policy  or  contract  furnished  as  proof  of  fi- 
nancial protection  or  an  Indemnity  agree- 
ment applies  and  which — 

"(a)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  oc- 
curs In  the  course  at  the  construction,  pos- 
session, or  operation  of  a  production  or  utili- 
zation facility,  or 

"(b)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  or  oc- 
curs In  the  course  of  transportation  of  source 
material,  byproduct  material,  or  special  nu- 
clear material  to  or  from  a  production  or 
utilization  facility,  or 

"(c)  during  the  course  of  the  contract 
activity  alses  out  of  or  results  from  the  pos- 
session, operation,  or  use  by  a  Commission 
contractor  or  subcontractor  of  a  device 
utilizing  special  nuclear  material  or  byprod- 
uct material. 

the  Commission  may  Incorporate  provisions 
In  Indemnity  agreements  with  licensees  and 
contractors  under  this  section,  and  may 
require  provisions  to  be  Incorporated  In  In- 
surance ijolicies  or  contracts  furnished  as 
proof  of  financial  protection,  which  waive 
(i)  any  issue  or  defense  as  to  conduct  of 
the  claimant  or  fault  of  persons  Indemni- 
fied, (11)  any  issue  or  defense  as  to  charitable 
or  governmental  Immunity,  and  (111)  any 
Issue  or  defense  based  on  any  statute  of 
limitations  If  suit  Is  Instituted  within  three 
years  from  the  date  on  which  the  claimant 
first  knew,  or  reasonably  could  have  known, 
of  his  injury  or  damage  and  the  cause  thereof, 
but  In  no  event  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  date  of  the  nuclear  Incident.  The  waiver 
of  any  such  Issue  or  defense  shall  be  effec- 
tive regardless  of  whether  such  issue  or  de- 
fense may  otherwise  by  deemed  jurisdictional 
or  relating  to  an  element  in  the  cause  of 
action.  When  so  incorp>orated,  such  waivers 
shall  be  Judicially  enforcible  in  accordance 
with  their  terms  by  the  claimant  against 
the  person  indemnified.  Such  waivers  shall 
not  preclude  a  defense  based  upon  a  failure 
to  take  reasonable  steps  to  mitigate  damages, 
nor  shall  such  waivers  apply  to  injury  or 
damage  to  a  claimant  or  to  a  claimant's 
property  which  Is  Intentionally  sustained  by 
the  claimant  or  which  results  from  a  nuclear 
incident  intentionally  and  wrongfully  caused 
by  the  claimant.  The  waivers  authorized 
In  this  subsection  shall,  as  to  indemnitors, 
be  effective  only  with  respect  to  those  ob- 
ligations set  forth  in  the  Insurance  policies 
or  the  contracts  ftimished  as  proof  of  finan- 
cial protection  and  In  the  indemnity  agree- 
ments. Such  waivers  shall  not  apply  to. 
or  prejudice  the  prosecution  of  defense  of. 
any  claim  or  portion  of  claim  which  is  not 
within  the  protection  afforded  under  (1) 
the  terms  of  Insurance  policies  or  contracts 
furnished  as  proof  of  financial  protection,  or 
indemnity  agreements,  and  (11)  the  limit  of 
liability  provisions  of  subsection  170  e. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  public  UabUity 
action  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  an 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence,  the  United 
States  district  court  In  the  district  where  the 
extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence  takes  place, 
or  in  the  case  of  an  extraordinary  nuclear 
occurrence  taking  place  outside  the  United 
States,  the  United  Statee  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Colixmbia,  shall  have  original 
jtirlsdlctlon  without  regard  to  the  citizenship 
of  any  party  or  the  amount  in  controversy. 
Upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  such  action  pending  in  any 
State  court  or  United  States  district  court 
shall  be  removed  or  transferred  to  the  United 
States  district  court  having  venue  under  this 


subsection.  Proceas  of  such  district  court 
shall  be  effective  throughout  the  United 
States. 

"o.  Whenever  "the  United  States  district 
court  in  the  district  where  a  nuclear  Incident 
occurs,  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  case  of  a  nu- 
clear Incident  occurring  outside  the  United 
States,  determines  upon  the  petition  of  any 
indemnitor  or  other  Interested  person  that 
public  liability  from  a  single  nuclear  Incident 
may  exceed  the  limit  of  liability  under  sub- 
section 170  e.: 

"(1)  Total  payments  made  by  or  for  all 
indemnitors  as  a  result  of  such  nuclear  In- 
cident shall  not  exceed  IS  per  centum  of  such 
limit  of  llabUity  without  the  prior  approval 
of  such  court; 

"(2)  The  court  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  such 
limit  of  liability  unless  the  court  determines 
that  such  payments  are  or  will  be  In  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  of  distribution  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  court  or  such  payments 
are  not  likely  to  prejudice  the  subsequent 
adoption  and  impl^nentation  by  the  court 
of  a  plan  of  distribution  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (3)  of  this  subsection  (o);  and 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  and  any  other 
Indemnitor  or  other  Interested  person  may, 
submit  to  such  district  court  a  plan  for  the 
disposition  of  pending  claims  and  for  the 
distribution  of  remaining  funds  available. 
Such  a  plan  shall  Include  an  allocation  of 
appropriate  amounts  for  personal  Injiiry 
claims,  property  damage  claims,  and  possible 
latent  injury  claims  which  may  not  be  dis- 
covered until  a  later  time.  Such  court  shall 
have  all  power  necessary  to  approve,  disap- 
prove, or  modify  plans  proposed,  or  to  adopt 
another  plan;  and  to  determine  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  funds  available  for  each 
claimant.  The  Commission,  any  other  In- 
demnitor, and  any  person  indemnified  shall 
be  entitled  to  such  orders  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  implement  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  orders  limit- 
ing the  liability  of  the  persons  indemnified, 
orders  approving  or  modifying  the  plan,  or- 
ders staying  the  payment  of  claims  and  the 
execution  of  court  Judgments,  orders  appor- 
tioning the  payments  to  be  made  to  claim- 
ants, and  orders  permitting  partial  payments 
to  be  made  before  final  determination  of  the 
total  claims.  The  orders  of  such  court  shall 
be  effective  throughout  the  United  States." 

Mr.  HOLIPrELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  is  before 
the  House  is  to  amend  the  Price-Ander- 
son Nuclear  Indemnity  Act.  It  Is  a  tech- 
nical bUl.  It  has  been  passed  imani- 
mously  by  the  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  making  available  on  an  emergency 
basis  funds  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  may  have  for  the  Immediate 
settlement  of  any  claims  that  might  arise. 
It  removes  certain  legal  objections  which 
would  ordinarily  obtain  in  proving 
negligence  on  the  part  of  a  nuclear 
reactor  operator. 

We  have  approached  this  matter  In 
conference  wltti  private  insurance  com- 
panies, with  representatives  of  the  States 
and  with  all  the  people  who  might  be 
affected. 

This  bill  removes  the  necessity  for  a 
new  body  of  Federal  tort  law  whldi 
might  interfere  with  the  various  State 
laws  on  that  particular  subject. 

It  Is  supported  completely  by  the  In- 
surance Industry.  They  have  agreed  to 
follow  the  format  of  the  bill  which  is 
before  us  in  lieu  of  having  a  bUl  prescrib- 
ing a  new  Federal  tort  advanced  in  the 
House. 
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I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  explain 
this  In  detail  if  there  are  any  questions  to 
be  asked  on  the  matter. 

If  not,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
miixois  [Mr.  Pucs].  the  author  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bliris 
entirely  in  the  public  Interest.  This 
legislation  itself  pertains  to  third-party 
liability  and  the  protection  of  the  public. 
The  purpose  of  this  particular  bill  is  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  prolonged  and 
drawn-out  litigation  to  determine  legal 
liability.  This  legislation  takes  care  of 
that  matter  and  fulfills  the  fundamental 
Intent  of  the  act. 

It  has  the  support  of  the  private  in- 
surance industry,  the  utility  industry,  the 
A£C,  and  the  Joint  Committee.  In  fact, 
no  one  appeared  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  in 
urging  passage  of  8.  3830. 

When  Senator  Andkrson  and  I  intro- 
duced the  Price-Anderson  legislation 
over  10  years  ago.  It  was  our  belief  that 
the  public  would  receive  adequate  finan- 
cial protection  from  the  very  large  pri- 
vate insurance-governmental  indemnity 
fimd  provided  for  by  the  act.  We  as- 
simed,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Committee,  that  un- 
der existing  legal  principles  someone 
would  be  held  liable  In  the  event  of  a  se- 
rious nuclear  Incident.  This  would  make 
the  Price -Anderson  fimd  available  for 
payment  of  claims,  because  the  insur- 
ance policies  and  indemnity  agreements 
cover  the  liability  of  all. 

We  continue  to  believe  these  legal 
principles  would  apply.  However,  in 
more  recent  years,  there  have  been  fears 
expressed  that  bona  fide  claimants  would 
be  subjected  to  protracted  litigation  be- 
fore they  could  collect  from  the  fund, 
asBumtng  they  could  collect  at  all.  This 
is  not  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Price-Anderson  legislation.  As  the  Joint 
Committee  report  stated  last  year: 

It  l8  tbe  clear  Intent  of  thts  legislation 
that  U  a  member  of  the  pubUc  ever  1b  In- 
Jvired  by  a  nuclear  Incident,  he  will  not  be 
■\ibjected  to  a  series  of  substantive  and 
procedural  hurdles  which  would  prevent 
the  speedy  satisfaction  of  a  legitimate  claim. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  serious  nuclear  incident  is  ex- 
tremely remote.  However,  in  view  of 
the  substantial  participation  by  the  Oov- 
emment  in  the  nuclear  energy  pro- 
gram— and  the  special  provisions  already 
contained  in  the  Price-Anderson  Act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  nuclear 
tndiistry — it  appears  to  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee,  In- 
cluding myself,  that  if  an  incident  should 
occur,  the  public  should  be  able  to  rely 
on  the  availability  of  the  insurance  and 
indemnity  funds  without  having  to  prove 
someone  was  negligent.  However,  a 
claimant  should  still  have  to  prove  that 
the  incident  caused  his  injury  and  what 
his  damages  actually  were. 

Since  last  year,  there  has  been  an  In- 
tensive, cooperative  effort  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry, the  utility  industry,  the  A£C. 
and  the  Joint  Committee.   I  particularly 


want  to  commend  the  constructive  role 
played  by  the  representatives  of  Indus- 
try in  attempting  to  resolve  this  problem 
affecting  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  the  compan- 
ion bill  to  S.  3830  to  correct  the  possible 
deficiencies  in  the  existing  Price- 
Anderson  Act  which  our  c(«nmittee  iden- 
tified in  our  hearings.  I  believe  this  bill  is 
a  fair  and  workable  piece  of  legislation 
and  I  urge  that  the  House  pass  it  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  S.  3830. 
I  Eigree  that  under  the  existing  law  a 
claimant  would  probably  not  have  to 
prove  that  someone  was  negligent  in  or- 
der to  recover  damages  resulting  from  a 
serious  nuclear  incident.  Nevertheless, 
a  claimant  might  still  face  some  poten- 
tially serious  legal  obstacles  in  such  a 
case.  For  this  reason,  I  sujHwrt  S.  3830, 
and  believe  this  bill  helps  to  fulfiU  the 
promise  to  the  public  contained  in  the 
Price-Anderson  Act  that  funds  will  be 
available  to  pay  for  legitimate  claims 
arising  out  of  atomic  energy  activities. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  committee's  belief 
and  fervent  hope  that  there  will  never 
be  a  need  to  call  upon  the  huge  sums  of 
money  made  available  through  the  Price- 
Anderson  legislation.  £>ollars  su-e  no  sub- 
stitute for  safety  in  the  first  instance. 
This  is  why  the  committee  will  continue 
to  Insist  that  the  most  rigorous  stand- 
ards are  followed  in  building  and  operat- 
ing nuclear  plants.  I  should  also  note 
that  there  has  never  been  an  incident  at 
a  licensed  nuclear  reactor  that  caused  in- 
Jury  to  a  member  of  the  public. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  direct 
some  questions  to  the  author  of  the  bill, 
or  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
are  handling  it. 

Mr.  Phicb,  if  I  understood  you  correctly, 
you  said  that  one  of  the  piui?oses  of  the 
bill  was  to  prevent  any  prolonged  action 
to  prove  liability  in  case  there  was  a  nu- 
clear explosion  or  catastrophe? 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  change  the  necessity  of 
proving  injury  or  damage. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation, back  in  1954,  said  that  one  of 
the  reasons  that  they  were  passing  this 
legislation  was  to  enable  the  Government 
to  get  In  real  early  and  to  make  sure  that 
the  public  had  an  adequate  amount  of 
money  to  protect  them.  It  seems  rather 
strange  that  12  years  later  we  now  come 
along  and  in  amending  the  bill  say  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  it  is  to  make  it 
easier  in  case  there  is  a  nuclear  occur- 
rence, that  we  should  be  able  to  have  the 
public  get  their  money  more  easily. 

Mr.  PRICE.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  getting  the  money.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  remove  the  technical  legal  ob- 
stacles that  might  face  a  claimant  who 
was  injured  by  an  incident.  It  is  a  fur- 
ther concession  to  the  public  and  to  the 
injured  party,  but  he  still  must  prove  the 
inJiuT  and  he  must  prove  his  dsmiages. 

I  must  also  say  I  believe  at  the  time  the 
original  legislation  was  under  considera- 
tion we  said  that  we  anticipated  no  time 


when  we  might  have  to  exercise  a  pro- 
vision of  this  act.  I  think  ovu-  statements 
at  that  time  have  been  proven  correct. 
We  have  now  passed  the  9-year  mark 
and  there  have  been  no  nuclear  inci- 
dents involving  a  licensed  facility  in 
which  this  legislation  had  to  be  invoked. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Do  not  misundersand 
me.  Mr.  Pricb.  I  am  delighted  thai  the 
AEC  and  private  Industry  have  had  this 
kind  of  record.  I  am  delighted  that 
there  has  been  no  occasion  to  call  upon 
this  fund  or  the  insurance  fund  which  is 
available  for  the  protection  or  claims  of 
the  public.  But  I  notice  that  you  now 
have  included  the  phrase  "extraordi- 
nary nuclear  occurrence."  What  do  you 
mean  by  including  in  this  bill  the  term 
"extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence"? 

Mr.  PRICE.  This  is  to  make  it  certain 
that  it  would  come  into  play  only  in  an 
imusual  situation — a  significant  incident, 
not  a  minor  incident.  That  was  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Oh,  then,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  might  be  construed  by  the 
courts  to  limit  liability  in  case  there  is 
not  a  catastrophe? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  word  "extraordi- 
nary" certainly  would  not  place  any  limi- 
tation on  liability. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  procedures  imder 
this  bill  for  the  settlement  of  claims  on 
account  of  a  nuclear  accident  come  into 
play  when  the  accident  Is  of  such  type 
as  the  AEC  determines  to  be  an  "extraor- 
dinary nuclear  occurrence."  Before  that 
point  there  are  still  remedies,  the  usual 
ones,  and  the  usual  means  of  settling  a 
claim.  So  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
"extraordinary  nuclear  occurrence" 
merely  goes  to  the  manner  and  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  settlements  are  ar- 
rived at.  It  does  not  go  to  the  substance 
of  the  rights  of  anyone. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  mean  to  tell  the  House 
that  if  there  is  a  nuclear  incident  there 
Is  another  means  of  liability  against  the 
Federal  Government,  rather  than  as 
provided    in    the    Price-Anderson   bill? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  am  saying  no  such 
thing.  I  say  merely  that  there  might  be 
a  nuclear  Incident,  and  perhaps  one  per- 
son will  be  slightly  injured  and  $20  worth 
of  damage  done  to  property.  We  would 
not  call  upon  the  procedures  of  this  bill 
for  settling  that  kind  of  situation.  We 
would  go  about  it  in  the  ordinary  maimer 
of  bringing  a  suit  against  somebody. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Saylor  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOSMER.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  situations  in  which  there  may 
be  large  numbers  of  people  involved,  or 
a  large  dollar  amount  of  property  dam- 
age. I  recall  the  conventional  disaster 
situation  at  Texas  City.  One  of  the 
things  learned  from  Texas  City  was  that 
when  there  is  that  kind  of  disaster  the 
claims  settlement  machinery  must  m 
able  to  move  in.  and  move  in  fast  and 
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move  In  effectively,  "this  bill  provides 
that  in  the  event  of  an  "extraordinary 
nuclear  occiurence,"  not  in  the  event  of 
an  insignificant  nucjear  occurrence, 
injiu^  persons  will  not  have  to  go 
through  the  legal  techinicality  of  prov- 
ing negligence.  Moreover,  there  will  be 
this  swift-moving  machinery  set  up  to 
provide  for  the  type  of  claims  settlement 
which  experience  has  taught  should  be 
provided  and  which  iiii  fact  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  as  origiiially  written  did 
not  clearly  provide  for,. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  say  to  the  Members, 
and  the  members  of  tpe  committee,  I 
ooounend  them  for  this  type  of  legis- 
lation they  have  brought  to  the  House. 
I  believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  -  | 

I  hope  that  the  Joiiit  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  not  stop  here.  Those 
of  us  who  have  objected  to  this  approach 
of  limited  liability  will  someday  see  the 
time  when  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  will  say  to  the  American 
public  and  to  the  world  that  if  there  is 
a  catastrophe,  whatever  the  liability  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  private 
operators,  whomsoever  tbey  may  be,  they 
will  put  forth  all  their  assets  in  an  effort 
to  settle  these  claims,  rather  than  do  it 
on  a  limited  basis  such  as  included  in 
the  Price-Anderson  bill, 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Sfieaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  stdsscrlbe  to  what 
our  distinguished  Chairman  has  said 
about  this  bill.  It  would  Improve  the 
protection  to  the  public  presently  pro- 
vided by  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  and  It 
would  do  so  in  what  I  oonsider  to  be  an 
Ingenious  way.  i 

This  bill  does  not  suj^mmpose  a  new 
body  of  Federal  law  uppn  a  segment  of 
our  traditional  State  tort  laws.  Rather, 
it  accomplishes  the  beijeflcial  purposes 
we  have  in  mind  principally  by  providing 
for  contractual  agreement  by  the  persons 
who  might  be  held  liabfle  for  a  nuclear 
incident  to  forgo  certain  defenses  that 
might  otherwise  by  available  to  them 
under  applicable  State  or  Federal  law. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
also  waive  these  defenses  in  its  indemlty 
agreements.  Through  khis  mechanism 
the  Price- Anderson  Act  will  remain  true 
to  tbe  principle  that  has  been  a  cor- 
nerstone of  the  act  since  Its  passage,  viz., 
minimal  interference  with  State  law. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  be- 
lieve deserves  emphasis.  Among  the  is- 
sues that  could  be  waived  under  this  bill 
is  that  of  the  statute  of  imitations.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  Commission  may 
require  the  waiver  of  the  defense  as  to 
any  suit  instituted  within  3  years  after 
the  victim  knows  of  hi$  injury  and  its 
cause,  and  in  any  eventi  within  10  years 
after  the  nuclear  incidei^t. 

As  the  chairman  lndlj»ted,  there  are 
a  number  of  States  whose  statutes  of 
limitations  faU  to  take  into  account  the 
problem  of  delayed  manifestation  of 
some  radiation-caused  injuries.  In  these 
States  a  claimant  may  not  discover  his 
injury  until  after  the  relatively  short 
period  of  limitations  has  expired,  in 
which  case  he  probably  would  be  unable 
to  collect  for  his  damaged: 


The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  es- 
tablish a  more  equitable  10-year  gross 
limitations  period  for  asserting  claims 
arising  from  a  serious  nuclear  incident. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  waiver 
leaves  undisturbed  the  laws  of  those 
States  which  have  enacted — or  in  the  fu- 
ture may  enact — longer  periods  of  limi- 
tation. It  is  my  hope  that  the  States 
whose  statutes  of  limitations  and  inade- 
quate in  this  respect  will  review  them 
and  take  remedial  action. 

I  believe  there  is  nothing  else  that  need 
be  added  to  the  statement  of  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  I  Join  him  in 
urging  that  this  bill  be  enacted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remai^  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  Interested  in  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  very  apropos  and 
commend  the  committee  for  bringing  It 
in  at  this  time.  It  was  only  on  the  last 
Consent  Csdendar  that  I  asked  a  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient  be  passed  over  vrtthout  prej- 
udice until  such  time  as  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  department  of  the 
military  services  could  come  in  and  visit 
with  me.  The  Speaker  will  recall  that 
I  engaged  in  colloquy  at  that  time  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patkan] 
concerning  a  most  unusual  and  a  highly 
classified  military  security  ordnance 
plant  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  since 
that  time  I  have  had  this  conference, 
and  on  the  next  Consent  Calendar  this 
is  very  necessary,  this  very  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  people  who  are  in- 
jured, and  because  of  security  being  in- 
volved, can  go  to  court  and  ask  and 
obtain  redress  Just  as  might  happen  In 
an  unusual  atomic  nuclear  incident. 
This  approach  has  been  Justified  to  my 
complete  satisfaction. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  anxious  to  support  this  legislation, 
and  to  seek  the  support  of  the  other 
Members  of  this  Chamber  today  in  favor 
of  these  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ptissed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  17685)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  corisent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bUl  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON   INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Viiiginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]  ,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  have  imtil  midnight  Sat- 
urday to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPUBLICAN    POLICY    COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT   ON   THE   POOD  FOR 
PEACE    ACT    OF     1966     AND    EX- 
TENSION  OP   PUBLIC  LAW  480 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  ^)eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    tnxa. 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  September  27,  1966,  meeting  of 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee, 
a  policy  statement  regarding  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  of  1966,  and  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480  was  adopted.    As  chairman 
of  the  policy  committee,  I  would  like  to 
Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  this  statement. 
Refxtblican  Pouct  ComctTTEE  STATEiczirr  ovt 
THE  Food  roa  Peace  Act  or  1966,  and  Ex- 
tension OF  PUBUC  Law  480 

The  House-Senate  Conference  on  HJR.  14929 
has  deleted  tbe  provision  that  would  have 
prevented  subsidized  sales  to  nations  that 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba.  This 
provision  was  placed  in  the  House  bill  at 
the  insistence  of  Republican  Committee 
members,  and  over  the  determined  opposi- 
tion of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  AdmliUstra- 
tlon.  It  signaled  to  the  world  oiu:  commit- 
ment to  victory  and  our  unwavering  support 
of  our  fighting  men.  Its  deletion  would 
encourage  those  who  believe  that  when  the 
chips  are  down,  America  will  be  unable  to 
measure  up. 

We  believe  that  any  nation  that  either 
sells  or  furnishes  or  allows  ships  or  aircraft 
\mder  Its  registry  to  carry  any  equipment, 
supplies,  or  coznmodities  to  or  from  North 
Vietnam  or  Cuba  should  not  be  deemed  to  be 
a  "friendly"  country  entitled  to  buy  our 
farm  commodities  at  bargain  prices  under 
Public  Law  480.  The  House  provision  im- 
poses this  type  of  prohibition.  It  does  not 
prohibit  emergency  food  donations  to  these 
coxintrles.  The  language  that  has  been  sub- 
stituted In  its  place,  however,  Is  taken  from 
the  "Battle  Act"  which  for  fifteen  years  has 
been  riddled  with  loopholes  and  evasions. 

We  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Conference 
provision  and  the  adoption  of  tbe  strong 
and  effective  restriction  on  trade  with  the 
enemy  contained  in  the  House  bill.  When 
Americans  and  their  allies  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  nations 
that  trade  with  those  with  whom  we  are 
Joined  in  combat  should  not  receive  special 
treatment  and  assistance. 


MORE  THAN  ONE  SIDE  TO  POVERTY 
PROGRAM 
Mr,  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  as  they  re- 
late to  the  legislation  concerning  the 
OfSce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
misnamed  "War  on  Poverty,"  I  have 
compiled  material  over  the  past  several 
months  which  I  feel  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Much  criticism  has  emerged  from  all 
over  the  country,  particularly  concerning 
the  administration  or,  if  you  please,  the 
maladministration  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Vast  expenditures  of  public  funds  have 
been  made  and  the  apologists  both  in 
this  body  and  in  the  Senate  are  again 
employing  budget-busting  tactics  for 
millions  more. 

In  an  effort  to  at  least  try  t6  restore 
some  semblance  of  reasoning  in  a  bona 
fide  desire  to  meet  problems  in  the  pov- 
erty area,  I  supported  the  amendment 
that  would  have  reduced  the  cost  of  this 
program  by  $300  million.  This  proposal 
was  defeated  by  the  steamroller  tactics 
of  the  majority  who  turned  their  backs 
on  nearly  every  amendment  offered.  We 
were  successful,  probably  on  the  basis  of 
political  reasons,  in  adopting  the  Ash- 
brook  amendment,  shooting  down  a  num- 
ber of  the  supergrades  who  have  been 
receiving  executive  salaries  when  the 
poor  were  not  being  helped. 

The  following  material  is  a  conpila- 
tlon  from  various  sources,  and  I  only 
wish  I  could  attribute  the  first: 

Can  anyone  preserve  any  values  by  look- 
ing at  anything  today?  If  a  man  who 
earns  bis  living  hears  constant  denu£cla- 
tlona  of  his  "selfish  greed"  and  then,  as  a 
moral  example.  Is  offered  the  spectacle  of 
the  war  on  poverty — ^whlch  flUs  the  news- 
papers with  political  favoritism.  Intrigues, 
maneuvering,  and  corruption  among  Its  ad- 
ministrators— what  win  happen  to  his  sense 
of  honesty?  K  a  young  man  struggles  18 
hours  a  day  to  work  his  way  through  school, 
and  then  has  to  pay  taxes  to  help  the  drop- 
outs from  the  dropout  programs — what  will 
happen  to  his  ambition? 

If  a  man  saves  for  years  to  build  a  home, 
which  Is  then  seized  by  the  profiteers  of 
urban  renewal,  because  their  profits  are  "In 
the  pubUc  Interest."  bat  his  are  not — what 
will  happen  to  bis  sense  of  Justice?  (Author 
unknown.) 

liBt  lu  consider  th«  so-called  War  on  Pov- 
erty. There  are  those  who  simply  must  have 
public  assistance  beyond  that  provided  by 
our  public  schools,  whether  because  of  men- 
tal or  physical  Incapacity,  catastrophic  Ul- 
new,  or  total  lack  of  training  to  fit  Into 
our  technological  society.  The  Congress  has 
provided  many  such  aids.  The  State  and 
local  governments  have  carried  an  enormous 
variety  of  welfare  programs  as  well.  The 
••War  on  Poverty"  legislation,  however,  has 
Injected  something  new  with  dangerous  po- 
tentialities for  the  future  of  our  Federal 
system. 

As  enacted  In  1964,  the  original  legisla- 
tion provided  for  a  veto  power  by  the  Oov- 
emor  in  each  State  over  proposed  Job  Corps. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  Community 
Action  programs.  This  did  not  please  the 
bureaucrats,  so  In  1065  the  veto  power  was 
eliminated. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  Oovemors  had 
vmA  this  power  arUtnLrtly.     But  the  final 


decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  establish 
such  programs  at  the  local  level  now  rests 
with  the  Poverty  Director  in  Washington. 
The  widespread  disclosures  by  newspapers 
aU  over  the  United  States  as  to  the  sloppy 
and  wasteful  way  In  which  these  programs 
have  been  administered  hardly  proves  the 
superior  wisdom  of  Washington-based  ad- 
ministrators over  State  officials. 

The  poverty  program  also  allows  Federal 
administrators  to  deal  directly  with  the  In- 
dividual schools  in  setting  up  educational 
programs.  Again,  this  is  hardly  conducive 
to  friendly,  cooperative  relations  with  local 
school  boards,  who  have  to  prepare  educa- 
tion budget  for  the  school  systems  In  their 
locality.  It  establishes  another  dependency 
link  between  individual  local  schools  and 
Washington. 

State  and  local  officials  have  become  In- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  Washington- 
based  Poverty  Czar's  financing  and  encourag- 
ing of  local  private  groups  to  establish  pov- 
erty programs  which  are  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  county  and  city  social  welfare  agen- 
cies. 

In  many  cities  open  revolt  has  broken  out 
as  a  result  of  such  Washington  subsidies.  It 
has  taken  the  form  of  political  registration 
drives  among  the  poverty  stricken  to  defeat 
a  municipal  administration  which  a  private 
group  dislikes;  or  the  organizing  with  poverty 
'unds  of  marching  mobs  to  descend  on  State 
Capitols  to  demonstrate  against  legislation 
proposed  by  Governors  which  some  local  agi- 
tator dislikes — legislation,  I  might  add,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  poverty  programs. 

Ours  is  a  feverish,  restless  world.  Peoples 
are  emerging  Into  new  nations  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Older  nations  are  changing.  Trag- 
ically, many  of  these  countries — new  and 
old — seem  to  be  forgetting  the  need  for  In- 
dividual freedom.  The  creative  impulse  that 
beats  In  man's  soul  must  be  preserved  and 
encouraged,  and  not  smothered.  The  open 
society  is  one  that  allows  a  person  to  rise  on 
Independent  terms. 

Our  leadership — whether  In  education,  or 
Industry,  or  government — has  always  bene- 
fited by  the  new  man  with  new  ideas  com- 
ing to  the  top.  Let  us  use  our  brains,  and 
our  courage,  and  our  initiative  to  move  for- 
ward not  by  changing  our  structures  of  gov- 
ernment . .  .  but  by  using  them  imaginatively 
and  courageously. 

On  June  30,  1966,  "welfare  rights  demon- 
strations" commenced  across  the  country 
coinciding  with  a  rally  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
culminating  a  march  from  Cleveland  spon- 
sored by  the  Ohio  steering  committee  for  ade- 
quate welfare.  This  new  movement  was 
given  birth  by  activist  Oeorge  A.  WUey,  a 
former  associate  national  director  of  CORE 
on  May  23  In  a  flat  about  10  blocks  north  of 
the  White  House  at  the  poverty  rights  action 
center.  The  strategy  was  delineated  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  social  work  at  Columbia  University, 
Richard  A.  Cloward. 

War  on  Potxstt 
The  2350  permanent  Federal  employees  of 
OJS.O.  make  up  the  palace  guard  of  the  pov- 
erty czar.  Nearly  half — 1,006  of  the  elite 
force  will  receive  $10,619  or  more;  at  least  621 
will  be  paid  over  tl4,600;  at  least  64  over 
»19,600;  24  over  $25,000;  and  6  wlU  get  be- 
tween $26,000  and  $30,000. 

POVXBTT 

In  the  New  York  Times,  June  5,  1966,  It 
states  actlvltlsts.  Impatient  with  the  John- 
son antlpoverty  campaign,  are  firing  up  a 
militant  direct  action  program  In  the  large 
cities  with  the  objective  of  a  guaranteed  fed- 
erally financed  annual  Income.  The  strategy 
is  to  demand  welfare  payments  for  all  who 
qualify  which  would  double  the  welfare  rolls, 
precipitate  a  crisis,  and  ultimately  force  the 


politicians  to  accept  a  guaranteed  Income  as 
a  solution. 

PovxaTT  Pbockam  Examflxs 

(1)  At  the  St.  Petersburg.  Florida,  Job 
Corps  Center,  the  cost  per  girl  was  $7,000  a 
year.  At  Camp  Kilmer,  New  Jersey,  it  was 
$6,000  for  boys,  considerably  more  than  it 
would  cost  to  send  a  boy  or  girl  through 
Harvard,  Vassar  or  other  schools  of  similar 
prestige. 

(2)  According  to  the  OEO  on  April  18, 
1966,  regarding  the  Job  Corps,  "23,067  youths 
are  enrolled  In  97  centers  financed  by  $315.- 
138.011  in  obligated  Federal  funds."  Thu 
amounts  to  $13,791.04  In  obligated  funds  per 
present  enrollee. 

(3)  Job  Corps  officials  contracted  to  pay 
$94,800  a  year  to  lease  the  old  Kanawha  Hotel 
in  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  to  house  a 
women's  center.  They  spent  an  additional 
$225,000  renovating  the  building.  Reliable 
real  estate  brokers  estimated  the  hotel's  value 
at  $260,000.  The  Kanawha  Hotel  Is  owned 
by  the  Kanawha  Hotel  Co.,  whose  presi- 
dent is  Angus  Peyton,  a  Democrat  and  State 
commerce  commissioner.  Other  availaMe 
hotels  were  never  contacted. 

(4)  OEO  spent  $26,000  to  print  copies  (^ 
a  Ll'l  Abner  comic  book  designed  to  adver- 
tise and  promote  the  Job  Corps,  then 
changed  its  mind  about  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  method  and  canceled  the  whole  op- 
eration. Placed  In  storage  In  July  1965, 
435,000  Ll'l  Abner  comic  books  have  gath- 
ered dust  in  Washington  warehouses  for 
many  months  at  a  cost  of  $125  a  month. 

DxMocsATS  Sat  .  .  . 

"Job  Corps  dropouts  and  malcontents  are 
being  coddled  and  complimented  for  their 
derogatory  behavior,"  said  Senator  Liz  Mrr- 
CALF,  Democrat  of  Montana. 

"New  York  City  has  had  a  disastrous  ex- 
perience thus  far  In  the  poverty  program," 
said  Congressman  Jamxs  Schxttkb,  Democrat 
of  New  York  City. 

'•We  must  try  to  elevate  other  programs 
now  mired  in  the  swamp  of  mediocrity,  such 
as  Camp  Kilmer;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Los  An- 
geles and  Washington,  D.C,"  said  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

"There  Is  a  riot  and  a  runaway  of  ineffec- 
tive programs  proliferating  all  over  New 
York  City,  but  not  an  effective  attack  upon 
the  basic  problem  of  poverty,"  said  Congress- 
man Hx70H  Casjkt,  Democrat  of  New  York 
City. 

"The  rural  areas  .  .  .  are  going  to  get  lost 
In  the  shuffle,  and  have  already  been  lost 
In  the  shuffle,"  said  Congressman  Cabl  Per- 
kins, Democrat  of  Kentucky. 

"I  can  certainly  say  that  with  respect  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  to  title  n,  the  program  is 
In  an  awful  mesa,  and  unless  something  is 
done  about  It,  fiirther  disorders  can  be  ex- 
pected," said  Congressman  Augustus  Haw- 
kins, Democrat  of  Los  Angeles. 

"The  fact  Is  that  a  lot  of  bleeding-heart 
Ph.  D.'s  and  professional  poor  people  have 
succeeded  in  superimpoelng  themselves  on 
what  are  supposed  to  be  action  programs  and 
are  converting  them  Into  grandiose  sociolog- 
ical studies  and  antisocial  protest  move- 
ments," said  Democratic  Congressman  Hugh 
Caret. 

Senator  Wal'txs  F.  Mondalx  (D.  Minn.) 
speaking  of  difficulty  in  getting  programs 
funded:  "There  was  nothing  In  writing.  No 
gxUdellnes  for  expenses  were  established.  It 
Is  no  surprise  that  Minnesotana  working  for 
antlpoverty  are  often  frustrated. 

"We  have  a  right  to  written,  understand- 
able rules,"  MoNDALK  said,  "and  officials  must 
assimie  there  Is  some  lociil  wisdom." 

Senator  Vance  Haktke  (D.  Ind.) :  "I  ques- 
tion the  continuation  of  poverty  programs. 
such  as  the  youth  camps.  There  are  too 
many  unanswered  questions  about  opera- 
tions at  centers  such  as  Camp  Atterbury  and 
Camp  Breckinridge." 
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Democratic  Congressman,  Augustus  Haw- 
sins,  of  California,  speaking  in  Los  Angeles: 
"The  cooununlty  development  program  as 
adopted  by  Congress  is  not  ifunctloning  as  It 
was  set  up.  What  U  beihg  done  to  this 
program  is  a  crime." 

Democratic  Congressm^h  Robert  E. 
SWEENEY,  of  Cleveland,  d*«crtbed  the  Job 
Corps  as  a  ".  .  .  fantastically  expensive  faU- 
ure.  It  is  costing  taxpayers  $11,252  a  year 
per  enrollee.  I  believe  this  money  can  be 
better  used  by  the  Office  cjf  Education,  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  military  edu- 
cation channels." 

Senator  Albert  Gore,  (tx  Tenn.) :  "The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  a  grossly 
disorganized  affair  and  wqile  I  hope  some 
order  wUl  be  brought  out  ^t  current  chaos, 
I  become  more  doubtful 


It  ^t  cu 
dijiy." 


INCOME    TAX    DEPREpiATION    DE- 
DUCTION FOR  Ravers 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  \  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Ifliat  the  gentie- 
man  from  BCansas  [Mr.  EttswoRTH]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extijaneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla?  i 

There  was  no  objection]  I 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mi  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would  al- 
low an  income  tax  depreciation  deduc- 
tion for  savers — those  w^o  own  bonds, 
have  deposits  in  banks  pr  savings  and 
loan  associations  or  the  Hike,  and  those 
who  own  life  insurance  Alleles  or  have 
vested  rights  in  pension  funds — to  help 
defend  their  savings  against  the  erosion 
of  inflation.  Enactment  of  my  bill  would 
ala)  help  combat  inflation  by  encourag- 
ing the  diversion  of  funds  from  con- 
sumption into  savings,  i  It  would  also 
help  cut  down  our  balan^t-of-payments 
deficit  by  making  certain  types  of  In- 
vestment in  the  United  States  more  at- 
tractive than  they  now  are,  and  by  caus- 
ing the  demand  for  impwts  to  diminish 
as  overall  consumer  demand  is  reduced. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Henry  C.  Wal- 
llch,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  for 
the  basic  Idea  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Oovemmetit.  whose  poli- 
cies are  responsible  for  the  inflationary 
depredation  of  the  savings  of  millions 
of  Americans,  to  make  Up  for  that  de- 
preciation by  allowing  a  tax  deduction 
for  depreciation.  Professor  Wallich 
points  out  that  a  taxpajyer  who  owns 
income-producing  property,  such  as  a 
rental  dwelling,  is  allowed,  in  computing 
his  taxable  Income,  to  deduct  the  de- 
preciation that  takes  placfe  on  that  prop- 
erty through  wear  and  |tear.  On  the 
otter  hand,  this  option  is  hot  open  to  the 
millions  of  taxpayers  whoee  income-pro- 
ducing property  takes  the  form  of  sav- 
ings deposits  or  of  bonds— and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  open  to  the  owner  of  a  life 
insurance  policy  or  a  ibrker  who  Is 
participating  in  a  pension  ifund. 

Moreover,  under  poUdEB  the  Federal 
Government  is  pursuing  today,  a  steady 
depreciation  of  the  doUar  is  probable. 
^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  actu- 
al^ said  that  a  2-percent  ^te  of  inflation 
f  tolerable.  In  fairness  to  savers,  there- 
fore, the  definition  of  depreciable  prop- 


erty ought  to  be  extended  to  savings 
deposits  and  similar  assets.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  my  bill. 

For  a  full  exposition  and  development 
of  the  background  of  this  legislation,  I 
Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Pro- 
fessor Wallich 's  commentary  in  the  April 
6,  1966,  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
entitled  "Depreciation  for  Savers";  and 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  from  Professor 
Wallich.  dated  AprU  25.  1966.  PoUow- 
ing  this  explanatory  material  is  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  most  careful  consideration,  and  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  incorporate  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  in  the  tax  leg- 
islation which  will  be  considered  tmd 
enacted  early  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

HZNBY  C.  Waixicr  otx  Depbbciation  fob 
Savxbs 

As  the  traditional  spring  rite  of  filling  In 
Form  1040  begins,  taxpayers  will  be  looking 
for  legitimate  ways  of  holding  down  their 
taxable  Income.  One  such  device  is  to  de- 
duct depreciation  on  Income-producing  prop- 
erty. This  Is  open  not  only  to  businessmen, 
but  to  anyone  who  ofwns  Income-producing 
property,  such  as  a  rental  dwelling.  The  law 
reasons  that  this  kind  of  property  depreciates 
through  wear  and  tear.  The  taxpayer's  true 
Income  Is  diminished  by  depreciation.  Hence 
the  law  permits  depreciation  to  be  deducted 
In  computing  taxable  income. 

This  option  is  not  open  to  the  many  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  whose  Income-producing 
property  takes  the  form  of  savings  deposits 
or  of  bonds  yielding  Interest.  The  law  here 
reasons  that  assets  fixed  In  dollar  terms  are 
not  subject  to  depreciation.  Unfortunately, 
the  law  is  wrong. 

Under  the  policies  the  government  is  pur- 
suing today,  a  steady  depreciation  of  the 
doUar  Is  very  probable.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  said  that  a  2  per  cent  rate  of 
Inflation,  although  unwelcome  and  imdeslr- 
able.  Is  tolerable.  In  fairness  to  savers, 
therefore,  the  definition  of  depreciable  prop- 
erty ought  to  be  extended  to  savings  deposits 
and  similar  assets. 

imTATION   FREMITTM 

If  depreciation  of  the  doUar  were  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  deduction,  savers  would 
gain  somewhat  better  protection  against  In- 
flation. Present  high  interest  rates  already 
contain  what  may  be  called  an  Inflation 
^premium.  This  compensates  the  saver  in 
some  measure  for  depreciation  of  principal. 
But  the  premium  Is  partly  nullifled  If  he  has 
to  pay  taxes  upon  It.  The  tax  collector 
should  treat  the  Inflation  premium  exactly 
as  he  treats  the  depreciation  allowance  for 
other  property. 

To  compute  the  depreciation  allowance 
for  savings  would  be  a  gt>od  deal  simpler  than 
for  most  other  depreciable  property.  The 
rate  of  Inflation  is  known  from  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  Information  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Treasury  with  Form  1040. 

The  taxpayer  would  also  have  to  know 
the  rate  of  Interest  he  received  on  his  sav- 
ings. In  the  case  of  bonds,  this  is  stated 
on  the  bond  and  the  coupon.  In  the  case 
of  Interest  on  deposits  or  savlngs-and-loan 
shares,  the  bank  or  savlngs-and-loan  asso- 
ciation could  Inform  the  saver  of  the  average 
rate  he  received.  Since  he  already  gets  a 
statement  of  his  total  Interest  receipts,  sup- 
plying this  Information  wotild  be  no  great 
burden. 

Then,  If  the  taxpayer  found  that  the  rate 
of  Inflation  was  2  per  cent  and  he  received 
Interest  at  5  per  cent,  he  would  deduct  the 
2  per  cent  and  arrive  at  an  Income  for  tax 
purposes  of  3  per  cent. 


BUSINESS   TXEATKENT 

Complications  probably  would  arise  If  the 
proposal  were  to  be  extended  to  businesses. 
FcM"  most  businesses,  Interest  In  any  event 
is  not  an  important  form  of  Income.  Banks 
and  other  flnanclal  institutions  are  in  a 
special  position  that  makes  the  present  pro- 
posal inapplicable.  Hence  the  proposal 
Eho\Ud  be  limited  to  individual  taxpayers. 
Life  Insurance  and  pension-fund  benefits 
payable  to  Individuals,  however,  should  be 
Included,  If  the  computational  difficulties 
can  be  overcome. 

Whether  a  corresponding  adjxistment 
should  be  made  for  Interest  paid  by  indi- 
viduals is  an  open  question.  Interest  pay- 
ments now  are  tax  deductible.  In  time  of 
inflation,  this  conveys  a  double  benefit:  the 
tax  deduction  and  the  reduction  In  the 
real  value  of  the  debt.  In  fairness,  the  tax 
deduction  oxight  to  l>e  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depreciation  of  the  debt.  For 
home  mortgages,  the  amounts  Involved  would 
be  easy  to  compute.  They  woiUd  be  almost 
Impossible  to  compute,  however,  for  con- 
sumer credit  with  its  many  hidden  charges. 

The  revenue  cost  of  this  proposal  would 
not  be  exorbitant.  Based  on  1963  reported 
taxable  Interest,  applicable  tax  rates,  the 
rise  in  the  price  index  and  Interest  at  4  per 
cent,  the  amovmt  might  be  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollars.  These  benefits  would  go, 
however,  to  those  particularly  iinfalrly  hit 
by  Inflation.  Obviously  the  present  is  no 
time  to  make  tax  concessions  to  anyone. 
But  when  times  change  and  tax  reform  once 
more  can  be  considered,  fairness  to  savers 
deserves  high  priority. 

TAI.K  Ukivsisitt, 
Department  of  Economics, 
IVeto  Haven,  Conn.,  April  25. 1966. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Exxswortb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
nice  reference  you  made  to  my  piece  for 
Depreciation  for  Savers.  In  case  you  should 
still  be  thinking  of  having  a  bill  drafted,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
following. 

It  seema  quite  feasible  to  include  indlvid- 
xials  who  save  by  way  ot  lite  Insurance. 
Straight  life  policies  and  other  policies  that 
have  a  savings  feature  all  have  a  cash  sur- 
render value.  This  cash  surrender  value  is 
known  to  the  company  from  year  to  year. 
Inflation  reduces  its  purchasing  power  ex- 
actly as  It  reduces  that  of  bonds  and  deposits. 
Given  the  cash  value  and  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. It  is  perfectly  easy  for  each  policy 
holder  to  compute  the  loss  from  Inflation  and 
to  deduct  it  from  his  taxable  incwne. 

The  main  difference  In  the  treatment  of 
life  Insurance  holders  and  other  savers  would 
be  tJiat  the  life  Insurance  holder  has  no 
current  Interest  Income.  He  woiUd  be  de- 
ducting the  Inflation  loss  tram  his  other  In- 
come, rather  than  from  interest  Income. 
Furthermore,  since  the  Interest  on  the  cash 
value  of  the  policy  builds  up  to  the  policy 
holders'  credit  free  of  Income  tax,  policy 
holders  already  enjoy  this  beneflt,  as  con- 
trasted with  bond  and  deposit  holders.  But 
the  rate  at  which  Interest  accrues  to  him 
was  determined  years  ago,  before  Interest 
rates  began  to  contain  much  of  an  Inflation 
premium,  except  in  case  of  new  poUcies. 
Policy  dividends  sometimes  may  be  said  to 
contain  an  inflation  premium.  All  in  aU, 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  policy  holder 
do  not  seem  great  enough  to  deny  h«m  the 
beneflts  of  a  depreciation  allowance. 

It  is  Important  to  make  the  depreciation 
allowance  applicable  to  policy  holders  before 
they  begin  to  draw  beneflts.  If  a  maximum 
number  of  individuals  is  to  be  appealed  to. 
The  number  of  people  who  draw  beneflts  Is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  people  who  still 
accumulate.    Furthermore,   most   recipients 
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of  benefits  ar«  retired,  tiave  a  low  Income. 
and  use  the  standard  deduction  which  might 
preclude  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the 
allowance.  The  latter  depends  cm  whether 
the  depreciation  allowance  La  treated  aa  a  reg- 
vHax  deduction  from  Income  like  local  taxes 
and  charitable  contributions,  or  as  depre- 
ciation charged  against  Income  from  depre- 
ciable property.  The  latter  alternative 
would  of  course  preclude  the  allowance  being 
used  by  policy  bolder*  that  do  not  draw 
benefits  and  therefore  have  no  Income  from 
their  depreciable  property. 

The  depreciation  allowance  could  also  be 
made  available  to  pension  fund  beneficiaries, 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  pension  benefits. 
This  would  be  possible  In  all  those  cases  In 
which  the  pension  rights  are  vested.  In 
that  case,  the  pension  fund  knows  what  the 
accumulated  rights  of  the  pensioner  (e4(. 
death  benefits)  are.  The  procedxire  would 
then  be  the  same  as  In  the  case  of  life  Insur- 
ance policies.  There  seems  little  point  In 
applying  the  depreciation  allowance  only  to 
pension  benefits  when  they  are  paid,  becatise 
the  pensioners  probably  take  the  standard 
deduction. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HxznT. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  to  allow  an  Individual  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  his  savings  due  to  Inflation 
Be  it  enacted  \>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part 
Vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue   Code   of    1964    (relating  to 
additional    Itemized    deductions    for    indi- 
viduals)   Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 218  as  section  219  and  by  inserting  after 
Motion  217  the  following  new  section: 
"Sac.  218.  Dkpbxciatton  on  Savhygs. 

"(a)  In  General. — ^Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  there 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  depreciation  deduction, 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  at  the  cloae 
of  the  taxable  year  has  savings  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (b)(1)),  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  amount  of  such  in- 
dividual's savings  during  the  taxable  year 
multiplied  by  the  rate  of  inflation  for  such 
year  det«rmined  as  provided  In  suboectlon 
(bXa). 

"(b)  Deflnitiona. — ^Por  purposes  of  sub- 
section  (a)  — 

"(1)  Savings. — ^An  individual  has  'savings' 
at  any  particular  time  If  at  such  time — 

"(A)  he  holds  bonds  or  other  obligations 
(governmental  or  private)  upon  which  in- 
terest is  paid  or  accrues; 

"(B>  be  has  a  deposit  In  a  bank,  credit 
union,  or  other  financial  institution,  or  owns 
•bares  in  a  savings  and  loan  association  or 
■tmillar  Institution,  upon  which  Interest  Is 
paid  or  accrues;  or 

"(C)  he  U  the  owner  of  a  policy  ot  life 
insurance,  or  has  a  vested  right  in  (but  Is  not 
currently  entitled  to)  benefits  under  a  pen- 
sion fund  or  similar  retirement  plan; 
and  the  conoTint  of  such  savings  at  such  time 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  current  redemption 
value  of  such  bonds  or  other  obligations,  the 
amount  of  such  deposit,  the  current  value  of 
such  shares,  the  current  cash  surrender  value 
of  such  policy,  or  the  amount  of  such 
benefits  in  which  his  right  U  currently 
vested,  as  may  be  applicable. 

"(2)  Rate  of  infiatlon.— The  "rate  of  infla- 
tion' for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  the  amount 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
ptte  and  expressed  In  terms  of  a  percentage) 
by  which  the  level  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Ixulex  (all  Items — United  States  city  aver- 
age) published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year,  ex- 
ceeds the  level  of  such  Index  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  year. 


•(c)  Information  for  Taxpayers. — ^The  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  furnish  taxpayers 
with  such  InformaUon  (Including  the  rate  of 
Inflation  for  representative  taxable  years  and 
Instructions  for  determining  such  rate  for 
other  taxable  years) ,  and  shall  provide  finan- 
cial Institutions,  life  Insurance  companies, 
and  others  with  such  forms  and  instructions 
for  furnishing  Information  to  individuals 
whose  savings  they  hold,  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
Uon." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VU  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  218.  Depreciation  on  savings. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

Sxc.  2.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


BIBLE   TRANSLATION    DAY 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tinanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  ReefklI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ctdifomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  was  among  those  participating  in 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  designat- 
ing the  30th  day  of  September  in  1966  as 
"Bible  Translation  Day."  Speaking  from 
a  personal  standpoint  I  would  like  to  give 
my  views  on  the  importance  of  Bible 
translations.  In  1879  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  the  Sioux  language  by 
two  missionaries,  Thomas  S.  Williamson 
and  Stephen  R.  Riggs.  My  mother,  of 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation, 
became  an  Episcopalian  75  years  ago  and 
while  my  brothers  and  I  were  growing  up 
she  saw  to  It  that  we  would  never  miss 
school  or  church.  Her  own  only  reading 
material  was  an  Indian  monthly  printed 
by  a  mission  and  the  Sioux  language 
translation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  I  owe  my  presence  in 
this  august  Chamber  at  this  moment  to 
influence  exerted  on  my  mother  by  the 
Sioux  language  Bible.  My  mother  was  a 
full  blood  Indian  without  formal  educa- 
tion. spMke  only  broken  English,  and  that 
only  when  necessary.  Yet  she  realized 
that  as  a  devout  Episcopalian  she  must 
shape  her  children's  lives  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  age. 

Only  three  other  Indian  tribes  in  all 
North  America  had  the  entirety  of  the 
Bible  translated  into  their  tongues — the 
Massachusetts  in  1663  by  Jotn  Eliot;  the 
Plains  Cree  of  western  Canada,  trans- 
lation in  1862  by  several  people.  William 
Mason.  Mrs.  Sophia  Mason,  H.  Stein- 
bauer.  J.  Sinclair  and  native  helpers; 
and  the  Tukudh  in  northwestern  Canada 
translation  in  1898.  These  translations 
have  exerted  immeasurable  influence  for 
good  not  only  on  many  individual  fam- 
ilies but  also  on  entire  communities  and 
tribes.  Other  Indian  tribes,  with  only 
parts  of  the  Bible  translated  into  their 
mother  tongues,  have  profited  immensely 
in  the  character  development  of  indi- 
vidual families  and  communities. 


Book  learning  goes  along  with  Bible 
translation.  In  the  case  of  the  Sioux, 
the  Reverend  Stephen  Riggs  not  only 
helped  translate  the  Bible  but  also  com- 
piled  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  the 
Sioux  language  and  translated  "Pll- 
grim's  Progress"  into  Sioux.  The  Indian 
tribe  makes  the  transition  from  pro- 
literate  to  literacy  by  learning  to  read 
the  translated  Bible.  Now  this  brings 
another  point  to  mind. 

Over  in  the  Library  of  Congress  they 
have  on  display  a  copy  of  the  first  printed 
book  dated  1450.  the  Gutenberg  Bible, 
together  with  a  hand-copied  Bible  of 
about  the  same  time,  the  Great  Bible  cA 
Mainz.  No  one  could  miss  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  Juxtaposition  of  the  printed 
Bible  with  a  laboriously  handwritten 
Bible  taking  many  months  for  one  per- 
son to  complete  a  single  copy.  So  it  Is 
with  Bibles  or  parts  of  Bibles  translated 
into  Indian  languages,  the  printing  press 
speeds  up  things  and  makes  many  copies 
available  practically  simultaneously. 
Nowadays,  it  might  be  added,  we  are 
witnessing  the  still  further  advance  of 
reproduction  methods  in  the  Xerox  ma- 
chine which  makes  the  laborious  efforts 
of  the  medieval  copyist  really  passe. 

It  goes  then  this  way.  The  more  Bibles 
made  available  by  printing,  the  more 
people  learn  to  read  and  to  better  them- 
selves through  their  exercise  of  this  skill 
in  reading  the  terms  of  contracts,  and  in 
looking  after  tlieir  own  businesses.  As 
people  get  older  they  have  to  obtain  eye- 
glasses to  correct  their  vision  in  reading. 
In  Holland  during  the  16th  century  the 
juxtaposition  of  such  eyeglasses  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  for  seeing 
great  distances  and  of  the  microscope 
for  seeing  the  extremely  small  objects 
that  surround  us. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  accelerating 
technological  change  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Indian  languages  becomes 
ever  more  feasible  and  more  rewarding 
in  its  results.  The  advance  of  the  age  of 
automation  has  seen  many  wonders— 
the  laser,  maser.  transistor,  computers, 
and  the  like.  For  all  of  these  advances 
we  have  to  be  thankful  as  making  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  access  to  things  never 
dreamed  of  before — ^health  centers,  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  television,  good  schools, 
fine  churches,  and  ao  on. 

The  common  ground  on  which  many 
nations  and  tribes  stand  today  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Bible  translation  into 
many  tongues.  It  is  now  possible  to 
conununicate  through  scriptural  texts  in 
over  1.232  tongues.  Compared  with  the 
mere  30  or  more  UjS.  Indian  tongues  into 
which  scriptural  materials  have  been 
translated,  this  looms  very  large.  There 
is  great  need  to  have  work  on  translation 
as  there  are  approximately  180  I^diM 
tongues  currently  spoken  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  a  work  on  the  Bible 
published  by  the  American  Bible  Society 
In  1938.  "The  Book  of  a  Thousand 
Tongues"  by  Dr.  Eric  M.  North,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  Indian  languages  or  dia- 
lects of  the  United  States  into  whlcn 
scriptural  materials  have  been  trans- 
lated: Arapaho.  Arikara.  Blackfoot. 
Cherokee,  Cheyenne,  Chinook,  Choctaw. 
Dakota,  Delaware,  Haida,  Hidatsa.  Hopl. 
Iroquois.  Keres.  Mallseet.  Mandan.  Mas- 
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sachusetts.  Micmac.  Mo 
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lished  in  the  Massachuseitts  Indian  Ian 
guage  in  a  translation  by  the  Reverend 
John  Eliot.  This  was  the  first  whole 
Bible  translated  and  printed  In  a  newly 
discovered  language  as  a  means  of  evan- 
gelization and  was  the  first  Bible  printed 
in  North  America.  The!  Massachusetts 
language  was  spoken  by  Indians  in  east- 
em  Massachusetts  in  the  17th  century 
and  was  reduced  to  writtep  form  by  John 
Eliot  about  1643.  He  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  English-speaking  scholars,  who, 
utilizing  their  skills  acquired  in  studying 
the  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages set  themselves  f»  the  task  of 
fathoming  the  tongue  of  an  aboriginal 
unlettered  people  of  North  America, 
analyzed  their  grammatical  structures 
and  thus  gave  them  written  form,  with 
the  sole  purpwse  of  providing  them  with 
the  Word  of  God.  j 

John  Eliot  is  a  man  worthy  of  detailed 
consideration  to  us  here  today  in  view 
of  the  character  of  his  achievement.  He 
was  graduated  from  Jesus  College  at 
Cambridge  University  in  1623  and  com- 
ing to  Massachusetts  ii^  1631  became 
pastor  of  the  Roxbury  Church.  The 
need  for  preaching  to  t|he  Indians  in 
theh:  own  tongue  early  appealed  to  him 
but  it  was  15  years  before  he  mastered 
it  sufficiently  to  be  a  fluent  speaker.  In 
1653  he  wrote: 

I  have  had  a  great  longing  desire,  If  It 
were  the  will  of  God,  that  iour  Indian  lan- 
guage might  be  sanctified  by  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  Into  It. 

The  task  he  thus  imdfertook  was  a 
difScult  one  as  he  had  no  rtcord  of  other 
such  experiences  to  guide  him.  Cotton 
Mather  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
long  words  in  the  Indian  translation 
must  have  been  stretch^  themselves 
out  from  the  time  of  tht  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel.  He  began  with  the 
Lords  Prayer,  the  Ten  Cjmimandments 
and  a  collection  of  other  Such  Scriptural 
passages  and  in  1655  Genesis  and  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  were  pilliited  by  Sam- 
uel Green  on  the  littie  pcess  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  that  belonged  to  the  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College.  When  the  en- 
tire New  Testament  was  r^ady  for  print- 
in?  a  new  press,  type,  and  printer  were 
antover  from  England  by  the  "corpora- 
tion for  the  promoting  aiifl  propagating 
M  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  In  New 
England,"  and  In  1661  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Massachusetts  Indian  tongue 
was  printed.  This  was  followed  by  the 
entire  Bible  in  1663. 

The  only  other  langus^ge  of  Indians 
uymg  within  the  present' boimdaries  of 
the  United  States  in  which  a  whole  Bible 
was  translated  was  that  oi  the  Dakota  or 
Santee  although  there  ait  New  Testa- 
ments in  Cherokee.  Cheyenne,  Choctaw, 
Muskogee,  and  Ojibwa.  and  Gospels  and 
other  portions  in  26  other  languages  of 
native"  U.S.  Americans.  | 

•to  regard  to  Bible  tr4«islatIons  Into 
"■8.  Indian  native  languages  since  World 


War  n,  the  foUowlng  may  be  said.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Bible  Society 
records,  publications  of  translations  have 
been  made  since  1938  of  Biblical  texts  in 
Cherokee,  Comanche,  Eskimo  of  Alaska, 
Iroquois,  Navajo  and  Zuni.  In  their  work 
entitled  "Two  Thousand  Tongues  to  Go." 
the  story  of  the  Wycliffe  Bible  trans- 
lators. New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  pub- 
lishers, 1959,  p.  252,  Ethel  E.  Wallis  Eind 
Mary  A.  Bennett  have  listed  the  follow- 
ing tribal  languages  as  fields  of  attention 
for  translating  purposes — Navajo  and 
Apache,  Comanche,  Keres  and  Tewa, 
Pueblo,  Hopi,  Papago,  Seminole,  Palute, 
and  Eskimo  and  Athapaskan  dialects  of 
Alaska. 

The  same  source  indicates  that  the 
WycUffe  translators"  work  is  based  on 
ascertained  need.  Because  in  certain 
cases  English  is  replacing  the  tribal  lan- 
guage at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in  others 
It  is  felt  that  not  all  of  the  some  186 
languages  and  dialects  of  Indian  and 
Eskimo  people  within  the  United  States 
will  require  a  full  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  or  other  Biblical  texts.  In 
the  case  of  the  Navajo,  however,  this  has 
proved  a  help  and  a  blessing  to  numerous 
native  speakers  of  the  language.  For  the 
Comanches  it  would  appear  that  the  time 
for  translation  has  gone  by  since  most 
Ctomanches  are  bilingual  or  speak  only 
English.  Work  among  the  Florida 
Seminoles,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
friendly  Indian  agent,  would  seem  to  In- 
dicate a  strong  positive  possibility  of  a 
need  for  translations. 

One  solution  for  the  problem  of  reach- 
ing Indians  today  by  Biblical  transla- 
tion may  lie  in  the  "diglot,"  which  is 
simply  a  version  of  the  old-fashioned 
"pony"  "crib"  or  "trot"  by  the  help  of 
which  some  of  us  may  have  learned  our 
Caesar,  Cicero  or  Vergil  in  our  Latin 
courses.  Thoee  who  learn  to  read  their 
own  language  soon  learn  to  read  the  sec- 
ond language  and  are  assisted  in  their 
understanding  of  the  relations  between 
the  two.  Such  devices  may  provide  for 
the  more  rapid  adoption  of  English  by 
the  Indian  tribe  than  would  be  the  case 
If  the  native  language  were  never  used 
for  publication.  In  1949  the  Cherokee 
Scripture  Committee  of  WestvIUe,  Okla., 
published  a  diglot  in  Cherokee  and  Eng- 
lish of  the  Gospel  according  to  John.  In 
1948  the  American  Bible  Society  pub- 
Ushed  a  Navajo-English  diglot  of  the 
Gospel  TOcording  to  John.  The  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  Broadway  and  61st 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  published 
a  book  entitled  "Bible  Translating,  An 
Analysis  of  Principles  and  Procedures 
With  Special  Reference  to  Aboriginal 
Languages"  by  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Nida  in 
1947  which  furnishes  invaluable  aid  to 
those  interested  in  such  matters.  In- 
formation on  this  subject  may  also  be 
obtained  from  Wycliffe  Bible  Trans- 
lators, Post  0£Qce  Box  1960.  Santa  Ana. 
Calif. 

In  this  day  of  computers  smd  auto- 
mation some  question  might  be  raised 
as  to  the  possibility  of  machine  transla- 
tion of  scriptural  texts  into  various  In- 
dian languages.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  given  by  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Nida 
in  his  recent  book  entitled.  "Toward  a 
Science  of  Translating,   With  ^leclal 


Reference  to  Principles  and  Procedures 
Involved  in  Bible  Translating." 

In  Dr.  Nida's  opinion  there  are  cer- 
tain basic  limitations  in  machine  trans- 
lating particularly  because  computers 
are  incredibly  less  complicated  than  the 
human  brain.  Despite  the  ability  of  a 
computer  to  do  certain  calculations 
much  ffister  than  man  it  can  only  do 
what  it  is  told  to  do  in  the  line  of  certain 
arithmetic  operations  amd  for  certaiir 
logical  (H>erations.  I^mguage  forms 
themselves  must  be  translated  into  tech- 
nical jargon  in  order  to  adapt  to  the 
Umitations  of  the  computer.  Although 
machines  may  eventually  be  developed 
for  "low  grade"  translation  of  certain 
technical  documents  of  a  highly  special- 
ized nature,  the  attainment  of  literary 
quality  cannot  be  expected.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  missionary  translators  of 
the  Bible  being  put  out  of  a  job  by  ma- 
chines. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  point  that 
I  would  like  to  make,  the  enormous  debt 
which  we  owe  to  the  missionary  trans- 
lators of  the  Scriptures  into  American 
Indian  languages.  I  can  think  only  of 
the  highest  words  of  praise  for  their  ef- 
forts and  fcM*  their  choice  of  life  tasks 
In  the  endeavor  to  be  of  service  to  God 
and  humanity.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  harvest  is  great  but  the  laborers  are 
few.  How  true  this  is  when  we  contem- 
template  the  history  of  Bible  translating. 
These  men  sacrificed  the  comforts  of 
fireside  and  home  to  go  out  to  undevel- 
(^)ed,  preliterate  peoples,  seeking  to  carry 
the  light  to  all  men.  They  appear  to 
these  people  like  angels  of  God,  carry- 
ing the  message  of  love  and  hope  and 
faith  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 


RETIREMENT  OP  ARTHUR  EHOCK 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  learned  with  real  regret  of  the 
retirement  tomorrow  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Krock,  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  not 
accurate  to  salute  him  as  the  dean  of 
Washington  corre£3>ondents,  because 
after  60  years  In  journalism  he  retains 
the  energy  and  curiouslty  of  the  newest 
newcomer,  and  the  only  evidence  of  his 
vintage  is  the  mellow  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity of  what  he  writes.  I  hope  we  siU 
will  have  the  continued  privilege  of  read- 
ing Mr.  Krock's  contributions,  as  the 
spirit  moves  him,  for  years  to  come. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  September  20,  1966,  the  Planning  and 
Research  Committee  of  the  Republican 
Conference  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives released  a  document  analyzing  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  from  1950 
to  the  present  time.  The  title  of  the 
document  is  "The  United  States  and  the 
War  in  Vietnam." 

Several  Members  of  this  House  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  uttered  strong 
criticism  of  this  document  before  they 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  None 
of  the  critics,  then  or  later,  denied  the 
accuracy  of  any  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  this  report. 

I  have,  however,  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  letter  contending 
that  the  pamphlet  reports  an  inaccurate 
reference  to  him  which  was  made  by  a 
news  commenator,  Eric  Sevareid. 

I  am  most  anxious  that  no  injustice 
be  done  to  Secretary  McNamara.  Let 
me  point  out,  however,  that  the  Secre- 
tary's quarrel  is  really  with  Mr.  Seva- 
reid and  not  with  our  report.  The 
pamphlet,  "The  United  States  and  the 
War  in  Vietnam,"  faithfully  reported 
what  Mi.  Sevareid  wrote  about  Secretary 
McNamara  In  the  November  30,  1965.  is- 
sue of  Look  magazine  and  it  clearly  in- 
dicated that  the  statement  io  which 
Secretary  McNamara  objects  rested  on 
Mr.  Sevareld's  authority. 

The  point  which  the  white  paper  on 
Vietnam  is  making  was  that  President 
Johnson  was  not  candid  when  he  de- 
clared in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1965 
that  "there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  other  side  is  inter- 
ested in  negotiation."  This  point  is 
established  beyond  question  legardless 
of  whether  Mr.  McNamara  or  Mr.  Seva- 
reid are  correct  on  the  issue  of  whether 
Secretary  McNamara  played  a  part  In 
discouraging  a  meeting  which  U  Thant 
thought  could  be  arranged  between 
American  and  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentatives aroimd  the  time  of  the  1964 
election.  There  had  been  a  peace  feeler, 
a  peace  feeler  that  was  rejected  and  kept 
a\iiet  by  the  Johnson  administration. 

This  point  has  been  admitted  by  the 
Department  of  State.  The  New  York 
Times  of  November  16, 1965.  reported: 

The  State  Department  confirmed  today  a 
report  that  a  year  ago  the  United  States 
rejected  an  offer  by  North  Vietnam  to 
have  representatives  of  the  two  nations  meet 
In  Rangoon,  Burma,  to  discuss  terms  tor 
ending  hoetllltles  In  Vietnam. 

Robert  J.  McCIoekey,  State  Department 
press  officer,  said  that  diirlng  that  period 
the  United  States  received  reports  from  nu- 
m«x}\is  third  parties  who  had  contacts  with 
officials  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  the  basis  of  the  total  evidence  avail- 
able to  us,  we  did  not  believe  at  any  time 
that  North  Vietnam  was  prepared  for  serious 
peace  taUs,  Mr.  McCloskey  said. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  an  honorable 
man  and  Mr.  Sevareid  is  a  responsible 


reporter.    Mr.  Sevareld's  article  in  Look 
contained  the  following  passage: 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1964,  he  (Adlal 
Stevenson)  went  on,  U  Thant,  the  UN  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral,  had  privately  obtained  agree- 
ment from  authorities  in  North  Vietnam 
that  they  would  send  an  emissary  to  talk 
with  an  American  emissary.  In  Rangoon, 
Burma.  Someone  in  Washington  insisted 
that  this  attempt  be  postponed  until  alter 
the  Presidential  election.  When  the  election 
was  over,  U  Thant  again  pursued  the  matter; 
Hanoi  was  still  willing  to  send  its  man. 
But  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara, 
Adlal  went  on,  flatly  oj^xwed  the  attempt. 
He  said  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
would  have  to  be  informed  and  that  this 
would  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  them; 
that  government  was  shaky  enough,  as  It 
was. 

Stevenson  told  me  that  U  Thant  was  furi- 
ous over  this  failvire  of  his  patient  efforts, 
but  said  nothing  publicly. 

Time  was  passing,  the  war  expanding.  The 
pressures  on  U  Thant,  supposedly  the  Num- 
ber One  pesicemaker  of  the  globe,  were 
mounting  from  all  sides  within  the  UN.  So 
he  proposed  an  outright  cease-fire,  with  a 
truce  line  to  be  drawn  across  not  only  Viet- 
nam but  neighboring  Laos.  U  Thant  then 
made  a  remarkable  suggestion :  United  States 
officials  could  write  the  terms  of  the  cease- 
fire offer,  exactly  as  they  saw  fit,  and  he, 
U  Thant,  would  announce  It  in  exactly  those 
words.  Again,  so  Stevenson  said  to  me, 
McNamara  turned  this  down,  and  from  Sec- 
retary Rusk  there  was  no  response,  to  Steven- 
son's knowledge. 

Mr.  Sevareid  in  the  course  of  this  ar- 
ticle, which  deals  with  his  last  interview 
with  Adlal  Stevenson,  wrote  that  he  had 
"a  sense  of  certainty"  that  he  was  re- 
porting accurately  what  Stevenson  had 
said  to  liim. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Sevareid,  invit- 
ing his  comment  on  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  denial  of  the  statements  which 
are  in  dispute.  In  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy I  hope  that  Mr.  McNamara  and 
Mr.  Sevareid  are  able  to  reach  agreement 
about  the  events  on  which  they  disagree. 

I  ask  that  a  press  release  of  the  De- 
fense Secretary,  dated  November  15, 
1965,  asserting  "There  is  not  one  word 
of  truth  in  the  remarks  made  about  me 
or  the  position  attributed  to  me  in  the 
article" — written  by  Eric  Sevareid  in 
Look    magazine — be    included    in    the 

RXCOKD. 

[Pre6s  release  No.  80&-«6,  Nov.  15,  1965] 

The  following  statement  was  made  today 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara: 

"The  report  in  the  current  Issue  of  Look 
Magazine  that  on  two  occasions  during  the 
Fall  and  Winter  of  1004  I  opposed  peace  talks 
with  North  Vietnam  Is  totally  false.  It  Is 
stated  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
I^ted  Nations  obtained  an  agreement  from 
North  Vietnam  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
peace  talks  with  the  United  States,  but  that 
I  opposed  such  talks  and  therefore  they  were 
not  held. 

"There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  In  the  re- 
marks made  about  me  or  the  position  at- 
tributed to  me  in  the  article. 

"My  position  has  long  been  known.  It  Is 
that  we  should  search  in  every  possible  way 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam  and 
should  be  prepared  for  unconditional  dls- 
cxisslons  with  the  governments  concerned,  in 
large  groups  or  small  ones,  at  any  time  and 
any  place. 

"That  was  my  position  In  1964.  It  is  my 
position  today.    And  It  will  continue  to  be 


my  position.  Allegations  or  speculation  to 
the  contrary  are  without  any  substance 
whatever  and  are  harmful  to  the  people  and 
government  of  the  United  States." 
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WHERE  THE  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY 
QOES 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  with  the 
current  talk  of  a  pending  increase  In 
taxes,  more  and  more  citizens  are  watch- 
ing their  pennies  more  closely.  It  might 
not  be  remiss  for  them  also  to  scrutinize 
the  various  uses  for  which  their  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  expended  by  the  Federal 
Goverrmient.  A  recent  column  by  Jerry 
Landauer  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  en- 
titled "Building  Award  to  McCloskey 
Could  Cost  Taxpayers  $4  Million,"  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  many  cases  in  which 
citizens'  liard-eamed  taxes  go  down  the 
drain.  I  insert  the  above-mentioned  col- 
umn In  the  Record  at  this  point : 

BUILDXNG  AWAKO  TO  MCCLOSKET   COIJUJ  COSI 

Taxpatxss  $4  Million,  Tbxasxtkt  Concedes 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

WASHOfOTOK. — Government  officials  con- 
cede that  Democratic  fund-raiser  Matthew 
H.  McCloskey's  good  fortune  In  landing  tht 
$12.8  million  contract  to  build  the  PhU«- 
delphla  mint  could  cost  the  taxpayers  at  least 
$4  million. 

In  fvirther  reply  to  Republican  accusations 
of  favoritism  to  the  construction  company 
Mr.  McCloskey  founded,  embarrassed  Treas- 
ury officials  also  are  retracting  In  part  earlier 
claims  to  Congress  that  getting  the  new  mint 
built  fast  would  save  scads  of  money. 

Thus  does  the  Government  explain  the 
paradox  of  how  Mr.  McCloskey's  concern 
benefited  both  from  a  clamorous  urgency  to 
build  and  frotn  a  subsequent  decision  to 
stretch  qjit  the  construction.  "This  time 
Matt's  pe6ple  were  lucky,  that's  all."  one  offi- 
cial asserted.  Another  said  Big  Govern- 
ment's cumbersome  decision-making  proc- 
esses compounded  the  luck. 

Meantime  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Government's  contracting 
agency,  has  accepted  the  company's  conten- 
tion that  strikes  and  snowstorms  were  re- 
sponsible for  failure  to  meet  an  April  3  dead- 
line imposed  by  a  separate  W.?  million  con- 
tract for  the  mint's  substructure.  The  GSA 
decision  relieved  the  company  of  perhaps 
$300,000  In  potential  penalties. 

BTPASSmC   SEALED    SmS 

On  the  bigger  contract  for  the  superstruc- 
ture, the  company's  streak  of  luck  began  in 
May  when  the  GSA,  pressed  by  the  Treasury, 
bypassed  normal  sealed  competitive  bidding 
for  urgency's  sake.  Officials  decided  that  se- 
lecting the  contractor  through  the  assertedlt 
faster  method  of  negotiated  procurement  was 
necessary  to  help  lick  the  coin  shortage. 

Besides,  as  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  A.  Wallace  told  a  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  on  March  3,  "the  funds 
you  approved  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
mint  in  Philadelphia  will  enable  us  to  save 
the  taxpayers  approximately  •!  million  * 
month  when  we  put  these  new,  fully  ln»- 
grated  faculties  Into  operation  In  1967. 


Moving  at  fuU  tUt  in  disn  t^d  of  a  Cabinet 
meeting  April  1  at  which  I  Resident  Johnson 
directed  a  slowdown  in  (Jtovernment  con- 
struction to  douse  inflatlonwy  fires,  the  GSA 
on  May  27  Invited  contract<i»s  to  submit  pro- 
posals that  would  serve  aa  a  starting  point 
for  negotiations.  In  response  on  June  24, 
the  GSA  received  two  quotds  from  McCloskey 
li  Co.:  $13,227,565  to  complete  the  job  in  18 
months  and  $17,195,834  If  tbe  work  had  to  be 
compressed  into  12  montlU.  These  quotes 
were,  respectively,  $447,666  and  $3,384,384 
higher  than  those  submlttek  by  a  competitor, 
J.  W.  Batteson  &  Co.,  of  Arlington,  Va. 

Despite  the  presumed  nedesslty  for  speed, 
the  GSA  didn't  start  negoWations  with  the 
contractors.  Instead,  it  waited  until  June  29 
for  Mr.  McCloskey's  son,  l^omas,  the  com- 
pany president,  to  drop  by  with  revised  pro- 
posals that  umdercut  Batefeon's.  McCloskey 
t  Co.'s  new  quotes  lopped  #545,000  from  its 
original  18-month  price.  |Md  for  the  13- 
month  period,  McCloskey  proposed  a  far  big- 
ger bargain,  $4,102,269  below  the  first  quote. 

SEEKING  GIANT  BMtOAIN 

At  first  glance,  McCloske  j  &  Co.'s  abUity  to 
chop  more  than  $4  miUlon  Irom  its  12-month 
construction  proposal  seemed  to  offer  a  giant 
bargain  Indeed.  Completing  the  mint  in  a 
year  would  cost  the  Government  just  $411,000 
more  than  If  18  months  were  allowed,  the  re- 
vised McCloskey  proposals  stated.  Matched 
against  Assistant  Secretary  Wallace's  $1- 
mllUon-a-month  estimate  of  savings,  the 
somewhat  higher  cost  of  coOipresslng  the  con- 
struction timetable  seemed  trivial;  by 
getting  the  mint  in  operation  quickly;  tax- 
payers could  save  $6.6  million — if  the  esti- 
mate given  Congress  was  accurate. 

Mr.  Wallace's  testimony.  Treasury  officials 
say,  was  based  on  presuma^y  careful  calcu- 
lations compiled  xmder  the  direction  of  Eva 
Adanjs,  director  of  the  Mint.  By  her  esti- 
mate, operating  the  new  Philadelphia  facility 
would  be  $126,000  a  monjtb  more  efficient 
than  the  old.-  In  addition,  the  new  mint 
would  save  from  $750,000  in  $1,181,000  every 
month  (depending  on  the  irate  of  coin  pro- 
duction) by  melting,  rolling  and  casting  coin 
strip;  the  old  mint  buys  stelp  from  contrac- 
tors at  higher  cost.  Even  tit  the  lower  rate, 
the  six-month  saving  comts  to  $4.5  million, 
or  $4.1  million  net  if  thei  total  is  reduced 
by  the  higher  coet  of  compressing  construc- 
tion. 

Tet  when  decision  day  jtbr  awarding  the 
contract  arrived  on  June ;  29  the  Treasury 
ignwed  the  claims  Miss  Adams  had  pressed 
on  Congress  to  help  extract  construction  ap- 
propriations. Treasury  jUnder  Secretary 
Joseph  Barr  declined  the  MoOioekey  la-month 
bargain.  In  part,  the  Treasury  says,  "be- 
cause he  didn't  believe  preivlous  estimates  of 
savings  given  by  the  mint  irere  correct."  In- 
stead, Mr.  Barr  recommentled  and  the  OSA 
awarded  McCloskey  &  Co.  pxi  18-month  con- 
tract for  $12,682,565,  Just  i«97,000  below  the 
losing  quote  submitted  by  Bateson  &  Co. 

One  reason  given  for  the  change  was  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  coin  shortage, 
vlilch  reduced  projected  Betlmates  of  coin 
production.  And,  as  an  slide  explains,  "she 
(Bflsi  Adams)  got  carried  qway.  She's  a  pro- 
moter, you  understand.  3er  heart  and  soul 
Is  this  new  mint." 

President  Johnson's  April  request  to 
stretch  out  Government  cotiBtructlon  was  an- 
other factor  prompting  Mr.  Barr  to  rein  in  the 
QSA's  pell-mell  rush  to  get  the  mint  bvUlt, 
though  that  rush  was  still  deemed  sufficient 
In  May  to  Justify  the  negotiated  procurement 
by  which  McCloskey  &  Co.  |won  the  oonBtruc- 
tion  contract.  i 
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A  POSmVE  REPORT*   ON  A  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT ;  CENTER 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
««  unanimous  consent  |lhat  the  gentle- 


man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn>NAU.1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Recors  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Fed- 
eral program  can  claim  to  be  above  im- 
provement, and  the  war  on  poverty  effort 
is  certainly  no  exception  to  that  fact. 
One  of  the  most  Important  means  of 
learning  how  to  change  and  upgrade 
the  approach  in  use  is  to  study  the  suc- 
cesses, the  examples  of  positive  results, 
and  build  on  this  experience.  I  would 
suggest  that  one  of  the  most  useful  ex- 
amples for  this  t3i>e  of  an  approach  can 
be  found  in  the  positive  report  of 
achievements  from  the  Leonard  John- 
son Day  Nursery  School  in  Englewood, 
N.J. 

Originally  funded  imder  the  Headstart 
program,  the  school  this  past  yesu:  has 
served  a  total  of  88  children,  52  on  ail- 
day  basis,  16  in  the  morning  smd  20  in 
the  afternoon  after  their  morning  ses- 
sion at  the  public  school  prekindergar- 
ten  or  kindergarten.  The  1966-67  en- 
rollment is  83  at  present,  with  90  per- 
cent from  the  poverty  and  below  in- 
come group.  Seventy  are  Negro  and  13 
children  are  white,  and  the  school  is  ac- 
tively seeking  to  fill  its  last  5  spaces 
with  children  from  the  very  low  income 
white  group  to  keep  a  balance.  More 
than  a  hundred  cliildren  are  on  the  wait- 
ing Ust,  including  17  requests  for  Sep- 
tember, 1967,  a  year  from  now,  so  ac- 
cepted has  this  nursery  school  become 
within  the  community  it  serves. 

Nor  are  the  achievements  confined  to 
the  work  with  the  children.  Through 
intensive  casework  with  parents,  several 
families  have  now  become  self-sustain- 
ing and  have  been  removed  from  welfare 
roles.  By  involving  the  parents  in  the 
planning  for  the  school,  a  number  of 
parents  have  begun  to  take  an  active 
interest  hi  community  and  public  s(diool 
activities.  In  short,  since  the  school 
was  opened  in  September  of  1965,  it  has 
served  not  only  as  a  Headstart  program, 
but  as  an  agency  furthering  communi- 
cation between  all  segments  of  the 
community. 

There  have  been  problems.  Delays 
have  occurred  in  the  processing  and 
funding  of  the  school's  applications 
through  the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's administrative  framework.  The 
school  was  originally  planned  to  serve 
50  children  with  3  teachers  and  3  as- 
sistant teachers  plus  administrative  and 
maintenance  personnel.  The  OEO  re- 
quired operation  to  full  capacity,  88  chil- 
dren; OEO  standards  have  also  required 
more  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and 
aids.  There  are  now  six  certified  teach- 
ers, two  assistant  teachers,  and  four  aids, 
and  some  questions  remain  as  to  possible 
overstaffing.  The  health  program  has 
been  somewhat  inhibited  due  to  the  un- 
availability of  the  public  health  nurse. 
Nevertheless,  on  balance,  the  school  has 
become  a  definite  asset  to  the  community, 
and  its  sponsors  are  working  hard  at 
improvement. 


I  have  had  an  opportunity  for  personal 
contact  with  those  responsible  for  the 
school,  and  I  know  that  the  school's  suc- 
cess is  a  tribute  to  the  hard  work  and 
thoughtful  preparation  of  its  sponsor, 
the  Social  Service  Federation  of  Engle- 
wood, Inc.,  together  with  other  volunteer 
groups  and  Individuals  and  the  staff.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  our  efforts 
to  introduce  our  low-income  citizens  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  are  all 
as  rewarding  as  those  associated  with  the 
Leonard  Johnson  Day  Nursery  School  in 
the  county  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting in  Congress. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  report  for  1965-66  of  the  school, 
describing  its  activities,  in  the  hope  that 
this  information  may  prove  instructive 
to  others  as  well : 

Data  Re  Leonabd  Johnson  Day  Nttbsebt 
School,  September  26,  1966 

Leonard  Johnson  Day  Nvirsery  School  was 
originally  planned  to  serve  50  children.  This 
would  have  required  3  teachers  and  3  assist- 
ant teachers  plus  administrative  and  main- 
tenance personnel. 

O.E.O.  required  enrollment  to  full  ca- 
pacity— 88  children.  According  to  O.E.O. 
standards,  more  teachers,  assistant  teachers, 
and  aides  were  required  to  bring  the  staff  to 
12  teaching  personnel  (6  certified  teachers,  2 
assistant  teachers,  and  4  aides) . 

1.  Capacity  of  children  3-5  years  of  age  to 
be  served — 88.  Present  enrollment:  Negro, 
70;  white,  13. 

2.  1966/67  enrollment  is  presently  90% 
from  the  poverty  and  below  Income  group. 

Present  waiting  list  for  enrollment  is  over 
100  children — predominantly  Negro.  (We 
now  have  17  requests  for  9/67) .  We  are  try- 
ing to  fill  the  few  remaining  openings  (6) 
with  children  from  the  very  low  income  white 
group,  which  has  to  be  actively  sought  out 
and  recruited. 

3.  Through  intensive  casework  with  par- 
ents, several  family  units  have  become  self- 
sustaining  and  have  been  removed  from 
welfare  rolls.  Through  Involvement  In  plan- 
nlng  for  the  school  with  Board  and  commit- 
tees, a  niunber  of  parents  have  begun  to  take 
an  active  Interest  in  commvinlty  and  public 
school  activities. 

4.  Since  opening  of  school  (9/1/66),  it  has 
served — not  only  as  a  Head  Start  Program — 
but  as  an  agency  furthering  communication 
between  all  segments  of  the  community.  > 

Leonabd  Johnson  Hat  Nubsest  School — 
Report  op  a  Child  Development  Cen- 
ter 

In  the  past  year,  the  Leonard  Johnson  Day 
Nursery  School  has  served  a  total  of  eighty- 
eight  children:  52  on  an  all-day  basis,  16  in 
the  morning  and  20  in  the  afternoon  after 
their  morning  session  at  the  public  school 
pre-klndergarten  or  kindergarten. 

1.  the  stapf 
In-service  training 

Weekly  stall  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Leonard  Johnson  Day  Nursery  School.  Dur- 
ing the  meetings,  techniques  In  the  class- 
room, behavior  patterns,  reEearch  findings  or 
program  changes  are  discussed.  In  addition 
to  this,  each  teacher  and  all  assistants  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  other  schools  and  dls- 
ctiss  program  and  techniques  after  these 
visits.  All  classroom  personnel  have  been 
encourage  to  attend  professional  meetings 
and  conventions  and  to  share  these  experi- 
ences with  the  entire  staff.  The  Director  has 
taken  part  In  several  state-wide  meetings  as 
a  participant,  speaker,  or  panel  member  upon 
invitations  from  different  organizations. 

Once  a  month,  an  Englewood  psychiatrist 
donates  his  services.    He  serves  in  a  capacity 
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of  eonsultant  to  teacbeiB  and  caaeworker  and 
cIlnniwOT  spaclflc  cbll<lien  to  help  clarify 
feellnca.  and  possible  cbangea  In  approach  to 
tbeae  children. 

Woric  tBtth  teachers 

Tlie  Caae  Worker  baa  been  In  contlnuoua 
communication  with  teachers.  No  leas  than 
one  hour  oX  the  day  has  been  devoted  to  this 
activity.  Children's  behavior,  problems, 
teachers'  efforts  through  methods  and  tech- 
niques were  discussed.  As  the  caseworker 
worked  with  parents  and  deepened  her  un- 
derstanding, she  In  turn  tried  to  help  the 
teacher  to  better  understand  the  child  and 
readjust  techniques,  teaching  and  learning 
experiences  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual chUd.'  In  the  process  of  developing  a 
deeper  understanding  of  a  child's  emotional 
and  social  growing  needs,  a  team  approach 
between  caseworker  and  teacher  has  emerged. 
This  relationship  has  provided  an  opportu- 
nity to  both  teacher  and  caseworker  to  use 
themselves  In  their  respective  professional 
responslbUltlea  In  a  continuously  learning, 
self-evaluating  process.  A  teacher,  armed 
with  a  richer  understanding  of  a  child's  emo- 
tional needs,  difficulties,  strength,  can  de- 
velop and  use  her  abilities  and  professional 
knowledge  to  a  greater  advantage.  A  teach- 
ing techniques,  a  play  experience,  any  effort 
within  the  environment  that  a  good  nursery 
offers  to  a  yoimg  child,  acquires  an  added 
dimension  when  a  teacher  constantly 
deepens  her  awareness  of  child  emotional 
development;  and  when  a  teacher  Is  con- 
stantly re-evaluatlng  herself  and  her  partici- 
pation In  bringing  about  the  growtng-up 
process. 

Manifestations  of  behavior  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  staff  meetings.  Mve  psychiatric 
consultations  through  staff  discussions  under 
the  direction  of  the  consulting  psychiatrist 
have  enriched  our  experience  and  knowledge. 
The  caseworker  and  teachers  prepared  case 
material  for  the  psychiatric  consultations. 

Aids 

All  teacher  aids  have  been,  whenever  pos- 
sible. Included  In  staff  meetings  or  discus- 
sions on  teaching  techniques.  Again  per- 
sonal Interviews  were  used  to  help  the  aids, 
who  all  come  from  the  target  area,  to  develop 
a  professional  Interest  and  attitude  In  the 
classroom.  Distinction  between  teachers,  as- 
sistant teachers  and  aids  Is  kept  at  a  mlnl- 
miim  In  the  classroom.  The  only  definite 
exceptions  are  the  pre-plantlng  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  use  of  case  histories  and 
reports  which  are  not  available  to  the  edds. 
There  Is  no  question  that  techniques  and 
attitudes  have  change  and  teachers'  aids 
now  feel  free  to  take  part  In  discussions  or 
to  offer  suggestions  for  activities  in  the 
classrooms. 
Youth  Corps  and  Co-op  work-study  program 

The  school  has  worked  closely  with  the 
public  school  system  to  provide  employment 
for  teen-agers  In  the  Youth  Corpe  and  the 
Co-operative  Work-Study  Program.  Pres- 
ently, two  youth  corpe  boys  are  employed  by 
the  school,  one  during  school  hoxirs  to  fix, 
paint,  and  generally  assist  in  the  cutodial 
work.  The  other  boy  comes  after  school  and, 
under  supervision,  cleans  floors  and  bath- 
rooms. Both  have  worked  now  for  several 
months  at  the  school  and  they  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  responsible  in  carrying  out 
their  duties. 

A  teen-age  girl,  member  of  the  Co-operative 
Work-Study  Program  at  the  Englewood  High 
School  (Dwlght  Morrow)  comes  in  dally  In 
the  afternoon  to  aid  teachers.  The  Nursery 
School  has  been  approved  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Vocational  Division, 
since  It  provides  a  training  program  for  this 
girl  which  will  enable  her  to  earn  five  addi- 
tional credits  In  the  high  school.  It  has  been 
proposed  both  by  the  high  school  and  the 
Stats  Department  that  more  youngsters  take 
part  In  this  training  program  at  the  Leonard 


Johnson  Day  Nursery  School  but  since  the 
nursery  school,  and  not  the  Work-Study 
Program,  is  supposed  to  pay  the  student 
workers,  additional  fimds  woiOd  have  to  be 
allocated  for  this. 

2.  MXSICAL  PaOGRAlI 

The  Health  Program  has  been  somewhat 
hampered  by  the  iQavailabiUty  of  the  Public 
Health  nurse.  Since  no  funds  have  as  yet 
been  granted  to  hire  a  nurse  for  the  school, 
teachers  have  tried  to  do  the  dally  check-ups. 
Health  records  and  accident  reports,  how- 
ever, slxoiild  be  kept  more  completely  and  the 
aid  of  a  regular  part-time  nurse  «nployed 
by  the  school  is  essential. 

Pediatricians  of  the  commynlty  are  con- 
ducting health  check-ups  for  all  children  In 
the  school  and  Immunization  are  checked  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Englewood  Public  School  System  con- 
ducted eye  examinations  for  all  children  be- 
tween four  and  Sve  years  of  age  that  could 
enter  Knglewood  schools  In  the  fall.  Since 
working  parents  could  not  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  have  their  child's  eyes 
tested  (wrong  hours),  the  Leonard  Johnson 
Day  Nursery  School  offered  Its  facilities  to 
the  nurse  and  volunteers  conducting  the 
program.  In  this  way,  all  forty  eligible  chil- 
dren at  the  Leonard  Jolmson  Day  Nursery 
School  were  tested. 

3.  mminoN 

A  balanced  meal  for  lunch  supplemented 
by  bread  and  butter  and  y,  pint  of  milk  per 
child  is  served  every  day.  Milk  and  bread 
or  crackers  are  available  to  those  children 
who  come  without  having  had  breakfast.  A 
morning  and  an  afternoon  siuick  are  also 
served  dally,  each  consisting  of  either  juice, 
milk,  or  chocolate  milk  and  cookies  or  crack- 
ers. 

The  budgeted  amount  of  60<  per  ciiild  per 
day  Is  adequate  to  provide  for  a  variety  of 
nutritional  meals.  The  school  also  receives 
some  government  surplus  food  under  an  in- 
stitutional classification. 

Many  children  have  tasted  food  at  the 
school  that  they  either  never  had  tasted  or 
never  had  been  served  before.  Several  poor 
eaters  have  developed  a  greater  enjoyment 
for  food  and  are  now  normal  eaters. 

Teachers  and  children  have  discussed  food 
on  the  level  of  the  children,  they  have  cooked 
and  baked  simple  dishes  and  have  learned  to 
accept  new  experiences  in  taste  and  nutri- 
tion. 

We  liave  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
volunteer  services  of  a  trained  dietician  to 
assist  us  in  planning  and  ordering  for  the 
food  progrsun  and  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
with  the  oook  and  teaching  staff. 

A  sample  weekly  menu  Is  Included  to  show 
the  type  of  food  the  nursery  sciuwl  serves: 

Monday,  June  6:  Chicken-Rice  Soup, 
cream  cheese  &  bacon  sandwiches,  celery  & 
carrot  sticks,  coffee  cake. 

Tuesday,  June  7:  Roasted  ham,  sweet 
potatoes.  ^>inach,  fresh  watermelon. 

Wednesday,  June  8:  Vegetable  chop  suey 
with  meat  added,  rice,  Chinese  noodles,  ap- 
ple cri^. 

Thursday,  June  9:  Spaghetti  with  meat 
sauce,  mixed  salad,  cantalope  slices. 

Friday.  June  10:  Fried  flounder,  potato 
chips,  cooked  beets,  lettuce,  rice  pudding, 

4.   E0T7CATION  PROCRAIC 

The  program  at  the  Leonard  Johnson  Day 
Nursery  School  has  during  the  past  year  at- 
tempted to  give  nursery  school  children  an 
enviroiunent  that  could  help  them  to  realize 
their  potential  in  the  many  areas  of  human 
development.  Language,  arts,  science,  con- 
cept development  as  well  as  a  fostering  of 
creative  abilities  have  been  part  of  this  pro- 
gram. Care  has  been  taken  by  the  staff  not 
to  set  goals  or  convey  expectations  that 
might  be  unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  chil- 
dren's background;  Instead  much  thought 
has  been  given  to  understanding  each  indi- 


vidual cbUd'a  present  phase  of  development 
upon  entering  the  school  and  set  the  stage 
In  such  a  manner  that  each  child  could  pro- 
greaa  at  his  own  pace. 

Another  one  of  our  goals  was  to  help  chll- 
dren  function  successfully  in  a  group,  find- 
ing balance  between  spontaneous  behavior 
and  socially  acceptable  ways  of  dealing  with 
other  people. 

The  teachers  of  the  Leonard  Johnson  Day 
Nursery  School  have  been  very  successful  In 
achieving  the  latter  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  observations  our  many  visitors  make: 
"Everybody  seems  to  know  what  they  ait 
doing  and  they  are  so  relaxed  with  it."  or 
"There  is  such  a  pleasant  atmosphere  In  the 
classrooms."  Indeed  with  the  exception  of 
some  grossly  disturbed  children,  most  young- 
sters have  learned  to  relate  positively  to  the 
teachers  and  their  own  peers. 

Aclilevements  in  other  areas  are  also  very 
evident.    For  instance,  Mary,  who  at  various 
times  had  been  diagnosed  retarded,  possibly 
crippled  and  brain  injured,  lives  temporarily 
in  this  area.    The  grandmother  brought  her 
to  the  I>onard  Johnson  Day  Niirsery  School 
where  It  was  foimd  that  her  speech  was  very 
indistinct.     She   walked    with   a   turned-Ln 
foot,  not  able  to  put  her  heel  on  the  ground; 
her  arm  was  twisted;   she  wore  glasses  be- 
cause of  the  malfunctioning  of  one  eye;  and 
she  did  not  know  how  to  play  with  other 
children.    Teachers,  assistants,  aides  and  vol- 
unteers alike  made  sure  to  give  Mary  a  pro- 
gram under  the  g^uidance  of  the  teacher  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  her  to  achieve  Ui 
various  ways.    She  was  a  physically  pampered 
child  but  she  has  learned  to  dress  herself,  tie 
her  shoes,  and  generally  be  quite  self-suffi- 
cient.   Where  she  seemed  clumsy  at  the  be- 
ginning,  she    has   developed   great  skill  in 
building  Intricate  structures  that  represent 
"real"  things.     She  is  developing  an  abllltj 
to  relate  to  other  children,  and  her  speech 
has  greatly  Improved.     There  was  a  strong 
push  on  the  part  of  the  family  to  have  Mary 
tested  but  the  Nursery  School  case  worker. 
who  has  worked  with  the  family,  was  able  to 
postpone  this  for  some  time  for  fear  that 
Mary  might  be  labeled  prematurely.    We  art 
still  hoping  to  put  this  off  a  bit  longer,  but 
the  picture  at  the  last  physical  examination 
was  a  totally  different  one  from  8  months 
ago.      The    pediatrician    stated    that   Mary 
might  not  need  an  eye  operation  as  antici- 
pated.   She  is  able  to  put  her  heel  down  and 
only  a  minimal  operation  to  stretch  the  ten- 
dom  will  be  required  at  a  later  daie.    Mary, 
it  developed,  is  quite  a  bright  child,  able  to 
achieve  in  many  areas.     She  has  suffered  a 
great  deal  of  emotional  deprivation  in  her 
family  but  appears  now  physically  and  emo- 
tionally stronger  than  had  been  thought  pos- 
sible.    She  is  not  one  of  our  poor  children 
but  is  part  of  the  15%  of  "privileged"  chil- 
dren in  the  school  and  serves  in  this  Instance 
purely  as  an  extreme  example  of  the  prob- 
lems and  achievements  of  the  school. 

Language 

In  more  general  terms,  the  child-centered 
environment  of  the  school  has  made  It  pos- 
sible for  the  children  to  greatly  increase 
their  vocabulary  through  varied  language 
experiences.  All  children  that  either  could 
not  or  would  not  speak  are  now  able  to  com- 
municate verbally. 

Trips 

The  school  has  Uken  the  children  on 
many  trips  to  widen  their  range  of  expe- 
riezxces  and  in  many  Instances,  to  give  depth 
to  the  science  curriculum.  They  !»•« 
among  other  trips  gone  to  pet  stores,  to 
near-by  parks,  a  farm,  sleigh-riding,  outdoor 
animal  exhibits,  dental  clinic,  and  to  watch 
the  few  remaining  shad  fishermen  on  the 
Hudson  River  bring  In  their  catch.  As  the 
weather  permits,  more  trips  to  nurseries  of 
near-by  stores  are  planned.  During  the 
month  of  July,  as  part  of  the  summer  pro- 
gram,   all-day    trips    to   zoos    and/or  stst* 


parks  with  swimming  fac  titles  will  be  part 
of  the  activities  once  a  wee  1^ 
Science 

There  are  science  comics  in  every  class- 
room containing  growing  plants,  shells, 
rocks,  etc.  and  the  school 


pets  such  as  a  turtle,  a  rilibit,  several  ger- 


blls,  fish,  a  frog  and  a  cat 
take   care    of,    to    watch. 
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ihas  a  number  of 


for  the  children  to 
and    to    discuss. 


Cooking,  planting  and  slniple  experiments 
making  play-dough  and  watching  the 
weather  are  also  part  of  the  science  cur- 
riculum. 

5.  VOLUNTctllS 

Forty-seven  volunteers  liave  helped  at  the 
school  in  various  capacities.  All  have 
worked  at  regularly  scheduled  Intervals. 
Some  serve  in  the  classrooms,  some  as  driv- 
ers, and  others  in  the  ojaftce.  An  instruc- 
tional program  for  the  volunteers  has  been 
conducted  and  individual  .talks  between  vol- 
unteer and  teacher,  or  volunteer  and  edu- 
cational director  were  uMd  to  help  guide 
the  workers  in  their  appDoach  to  working 
with  young  children.  I 

«.  PAKENT  aXPRESENTATIOK  AND  EDUCATION 

The  parent  education  program  was  started 
on  a  very  Informal  basis.  The  first  few 
meetings  gave  parents  a  \  chance  to  get  to 
know  each  other  and  thel^  child's  teacher  In 
an  easy,  almost  social  atmosphere.  Chil- 
dren made  dessert  for  their  parents  and 
over  coffee  and  dessert,  pal'ents  and  teachers 
discussed  with  each  otlier  what  nursery 
school  meant  to  them,  *what  parents  ex- 
pected, and  in  what  ways  they  could  be  In- 
volved. Since  the  children  had  made  the 
dessert,  an  easy  way  to  discussing  nutrition 
was  provided  and  used  ^Uring  that  time. 
At  one  such  meeting,  volitoteers  were  asked 
to  become  members  of  tfce  Nursery  School 
Committee  of  the  Social  Service  Federation 
in  order  to  represent  the  parent  organiza- 
tion on  that  committe*^.  Thirty  parents 
volunteered  and  the  committee  has  made  it 
a  practice  since  to  alternate  day  time  and 
evening  meetings  to  make  it  possible  for  all 
parents  to  come  at  one  i  time  or  another. 
Two  parents  of  this  enoup,  Mrs.  Jesse 
Frasier  and  Mrs.  Archie  jLacey,  have  been 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  the  Social 
Service  Federation,  again  as  representatives 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  school. 

At  the  Nursery  School  Ooiximittee  meeting 
on  Monday,  May  2nd,  16  parents  of  the  30 
volimteers  came  and  took  a  very  active  part 
In  the  discussions  of  poeslMe  enlargement  of 
the  school.  The  parent  representatives  also 
formed  a  fund-raising  cc^amittee  to  estab- 
lish a  source  of  money  fjor  items  not  cov- 
ered in  the  budget  or  by  the  federal  grant. 
Definite  plans  for  the  f undi-ralslng  event  were 
formulated  at  that  meeting 

There  have  been  emineotly  successful  par. 
ent  organization  meeting^  such  as  the  pre- 
Christmas  one.  Parents  were  invited  to 
come,  and  each  made  a  Christmas  present  for 
their  child  from  materials  provided  by  the 
school.  EBCb  teacher  ma^e  a  model  of  a  toy 
and  all  toys  were  made  of  scraps  or  objects 
obtained  in  the  house,  ttiere  were  drums 
niade  of  coffee  cans,  brooo)->stick  horses,  bean 
bags  sewn  from  felt  scraps,  doll  cradle  from 
plastic  clorox  bottles,  Indian  headbands  from 
leather  scraps  and  leathers,  smocks  from  fab- 
ric remnants  and  trucks;  and  trains  from 
lumber  scraps.  Every  project  could  be  fin- 
ished In  a  maximum  of  One  and  one-half 
hours.  Sewing  machines  and  Instructions 
were  provided  by  the  staff.  Coffee  and  cook- 
ies were  again  avaUable  so  that  parents  could 
take  a  break  and  talk  to  ea«h  other  whenever 
ttey  felt  like  it.  Since  each  project  was  set 
up  on  a  different  table,  tbe  teacher  who  had 
oealgned  the  article  was  tight  there  to  give 
any  help  or  advice  needed.  Several  women 
TOO  had  obviously  never  used  a  sewing  ma- 
Mune  were  encouraged  tt>  do  so  and  were 
pieaaed  with  the  rag  doll  or  bean  bags  they 
made  this  way.    The  fat^wrs  became  espe- 


cially creative  making  covered  wagons,  diesel 
trucks  and  freight  trains  from  scrap  wood, 
furniture  gliders  for  headlights  and  cup 
hooks  and  eyes  to  connect  the  trains.  They 
became  so  Involved  in  their  projects  that 
the  last  fathers  finally  finished  at  11:30  pjn. 
and  left  highly  satisfied.  The  success  of  this 
meeting  can  best  be  simuned  up  by  a  note  a 
mother  sent  the  next  day  and  which  is  at- 
tached here.  The  most  interesting  fact 
about  this  mother  of  nine  is  that  the  public 
school  had  classified  her  as  one  of  the  "un- 
reachables". 

A  parent  meeting  in  March  was  a  more 
formal  one.  A  play  in  which  mothers  per- 
formed was  presented  and  a  discussion  period 
under  leadership  of  a  psychologist  followed. 
The  reaction  of  the  parents  is  evident  from 
the  reviews  submitted  to  the  school  from 
them  for  the  school  newsletter,  also  attached 
herewith.  Of  the  76  families  in  the  school, 
52  parents  were  present,  14  of  them  fathers. 

The  parent-teacher  conferences  were  also 
well  attended.  Seventy-two  of  76  parents 
had  individual  Interviews  with  their  child's 
teacher.  Some  were  scheduled  on  Satur- 
da3m  to  make  these  meetings  p>oeslble  with- 
out the  parent  having  to  miss  work. 

8.   SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  amount  of  ctiildren  the  school  serves 
and  the  success  of  the  case  work  done  during 
the  past  year,  would  indicate  the  great  need 
of  such  services.  One  case  worker,  now  em- 
ployed, is  actually  not  sufficient  to  serve  the 
parents  of  88  children,  and  an  additional 
part-time  worker  Is  needed  to  carry  on  and 
enlarge  the  scope  of  our  operation  in  tills 
area. 

Early  organization 

The  Casework  Office  of  the  Leonard 
Johnson  Day  Nursery  School  has  grown  and 
developed  as  the  school  has  grown  and  de- 
veloped in  its  efforts  to  meet  and  serve  the 
needs  of  our  community.  It  was  felt  that  an 
Intake  Interview  with  parents  requesting 
day-care  for  their  pre-school  children  should 
be  handled  by  a  professional  caseworker, 
providing  more  meaningful  information  in 
terms  of  the  needs  to  be  served.  Those 
initial  Interviews  clearly  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  were  Innumerable  pre-school 
children  in  need  of  proper  care.  Very  young 
children  were  exposed  to  inadequate  and 
damaging  care  during  the  most  tender  and 
sensitive  period  in  the  development  of  the 
child's  personality.  For  example:  a  blind 
elderly  lady  was  taking  care  of  as  many  as 
seven  children  from  different  mothers;  a 
mother  who  had  to  work  and  could  not  even 
afford  to  pay  a  baby  sitter  left  her  children 
at  the  mercy  of  any  kind  neighbor;  baby- 
sitters discontinued  their  services  and  chil- 
dren had  as  many  as  tiiree  or  foiur  baby 
sitters  during  periods  as  short  as  three  or 
four  months.  Children  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  these  conditions  showed  evidence  of 
delayed,  arrested,  or  thwarted  emotional 
development.  Most  of  the  mothers,  as  they 
described  their  children  to  the  caseworker, 
revealed  evidence  of  a  great  variety  of  early 
emotional  disturbances.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren were  stUl  wetting;  bad  speech  diffi- 
culties, didn't  know  how  to  express  them- 
selves and  communicate  to  others;  didn't 
show  a  proper  motor  coordination  for  their 
age;  showed  varied  degrees  of  anxiety  and 
personality  disorganization;  had  difficulties 
relating  to  other  children  and/or  adults; 
were  victims  of  fears;  had  undue  difficulties 
when  faced  with  a  new  situation  or  experi- 
ence; displayed  unusual  aggressive  be- 
havior, etc. 

With  a  good  nursery  experience  as  the 
essential  service  to  be  offered  tiirough  the 
day  care  center,  a  different  dimension  in 
service  had  to  be  provided  by  the  Casework 
Office.  Its  effectiveness  is  a  combination  of 
the  caseworker's  understanding  and  per- 
formance. This  is  fostered  and  enriched  by 
a  most  responsive  group  of  teachers  who 


have  been  eager  and  willing  to  participate, 
learn  and  develop  in  their  understanding  of 
children  and  parents,  and  the  use  of  them- 
selves as  responsible  professionals. 
Day  care  center 
The  Leonard  Johnson  Day  Nursery  School 
provides  care  to  children  from  8:00  ajn.  to 
5:30  pjn.  when  the  last  child  leaves.  It  of- 
fers a  full  nursery  school  experience  but  la 
also  a  day  care  center.  Most  of  our  clilidren 
spend  more  than  six  hours  a  day  in  the 
school.  It  Is  a  full  day  for  a  young  child, 
away  from  his  mother.  Because  of  this,  it 
presents  special  adjustment  problems  to 
both  child  and  mother.  To  meet  and  to  deal 
with  these  problems,  the  school  is  more  than 
a  nursery  school,  it  Is  a  social  agency.  When 
a  mother  has  to  work  and  a  very  young 
child  faces  this  early  separation,  an 
emotional  problem  is  created.  It  provokes 
anxieties,  feelings,  emotions  in  both  children 
and  mothers  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
constructive  fashion.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  function  of  the  professional  caseworker 
comes  into  action. 

The  casework  relationship 
The  casework  relationship  Involves  knowl- 
edge of  personaldty  and  behavior,  it  in- 
volves a  dynamic  re-assessment  of  the  case- 
worker's role.  This  knowledge  is  self-con- 
sciously used  through  a  professional  rela- 
tionship directed  at  all  times  toward  help- 
ing another  human  being  to  help  liimself. 
The  caseworker  is  an  effective  third  party 
who  is  used  by  people  as  a  sounding  board,  as 
one  who  can  help  people  to  think  out  loud, 
one  who  helps  them  to  re-examine  their  ideas 
and  feelings,  who  helps  them  t»  make  their 
own  meaningful  choices.  It  is  based  on  the 
most  basic  re^>ect  of  human  dignity  and 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  a  decent, 
fruitful,  resourceful  life.  A  caseworker  could 
only  function  In  this  capacity  after  profes- 
sional training,  development  and  emotional 
maturity  and  in  constant  and  continuous 
learning  and  re-evaluation  of  the  profes- 
sional responsibilities. 

As  the  teachers  began  reporting  the  diffi- 
culties of  children  in  adjusUng  to  the  school, 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  separation 
from  the  mother,  their  difficulty  in  coping 
with  sUU  another  new  situation  (for  the 
ones  who  had  been  going  from  baby-sitter 
to  baby-sitter),  the  reaction  of  mothers  to 
the  school  and  to  tlie  teachers,  the  case- 
worker moved  in  to  help  parents  and  teach- 
ers to  meet  the  challenge. 

Work  with  parents 
While  helping  chUdren  to  ad|u8t  to  the 
nursery  experience  and  the  long  separsUon 
from  home,  parents  have  been  reached  when 
called  upon  to  help  to  facilitate  that  adjust- 
ment. In  the  process,  a  casework  relatlon- 
stdp  with  parents  tias  been  developed.  It 
has  been  used  to  help  parents  to  understand 
their  children.  Reactions,  responses,  be- 
havior of  their  children  In  the  nvirsery  school 
has  been  shared  and  discussed  with  them. 
Help  has  been  offered  to  deepen  tiielr  un- 
derstanding of  their  child's  needs,  the  prob- 
lems they  are  facing,  and  how  the  school  was 
trjrtng  to  help.  Parents  were  helped  to  be 
able  to  help  meet  those  needs,  work  with 
those  problems.  A  four  year  old  child  ttiat 
steals  oould  very  well  be  saying  to  all  of  us 
he  has  a  deep  need  for  love  not  met.  A  con- 
fused, upset  young  motiier  can  be  helped  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  such  liehavlor 
and — ^more  important — motivated  to  meet  the 
need  for  that  love  and  attention  in  spite  of  a 
full  day's  work  schedule  and  the  pressures 
of  a  one-parent  family.  The  little  boy  who 
wants  to  grow  to  be  a  "mommy"  is  a  sign 
of  an  unusual  attachment  to  the  mother  and 
that  mother  can  be  helped  to  ease  the  rela- 
tionship and  permit  her  child  to  move  ahead 
In  his  emotional  development.  A  mother 
can  be  helped  to  cope  with  the  disorganized 
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btiiATlar  of  »  child  that  abe  did  not  undtr- 
•tand. 

Through  this  relatloxUhlp.  parenta  have 
discovered  that  their  own  feelings,  emotions 
and  problems  were  part  of  the  child's  prob- 
lems. A  professional  casework  relationship 
developed.  In  other  settings,  this  casework 
relationship  might  not  have  develof>ed.  The 
Nursery  School  ofters  an  easier  atmosphere, 
becomes  more  acceptable,  and  people  have 
been  reached  and  helped  to  start  In  an  effort 
to  help  themselves  to  understand  their  prob- 
lems, capacities,  strengths  and  emotions.  A 
diversity  of  methods  and  techniques  have 
been  used  In  terms  of  the  ability  to  use  help. 
Individual  capacity  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment within  the  context  of  cultural  and  so- 
cial traditions  and  their  way  of  life.  Usual 
casework  techniques,  ways  of  communication 
were  not  always  adequate  for  developing  a 
relationship  with  many  of  the  parents.  The 
caseworker  modified  these  by  offering  short, 
frequent  contacts  centered  on  basic  factors 
related  to  the  school  and  the  child  that 
helped  to  pave  the  way  toward  the  profes- 
sional relationship.  Frequency  and  length 
of  Interviews  were  adjusted  to  the  Individual 
parents.  Home  calls  have  been  used  only 
when  requested  by  the  parents.  Understand- 
ing of  their  children  and  themselves  has  been 
offered  through  a  supportive  approach  where 
explanation,  clartflcation  and  teaching  have 
been  Introduced.  Deeper  understanding  of 
problems,  emotions  and  feelings  have  been 
offered  as  parents  have  moved  to  make  use 
of  the  caseworker.  People  have  been  able 
to  use  such  help  as  they  have  experienced 
the  casework  relationship  and  discovered  for 
themselves  that  the  caseworker  does  not 
judge,  crlOdze  or  blame,  or  tell  them  how  to 
run  their  lives  and  raise  their  chlldrsn. 

Special  efforts  are  constantly  made  to  reach 
thoae  who  have  not  responded. 
Casework  activity 
Slxty-flve  families  were  served;  of  these: 
Twenty-one  families  are  receiving  Inten- 
sive attention. 

Three  families  received  intensive  attention 
before  the  children  were  taken  out  of  school. 
Twelve  families  received  casework  services, 
but  with  less  intensity. 

Six  families  are  receiving  intensive  care 
from  other  agencies  of  the  community.  Of 
this  group.  4  needed  intensive  help  at  In- 
take, admission  of  child  to  the  school  and 
preparation  to  establish  or  re-establish  the 
professional  relationship  with  the  agency 
who  was  to  serve  them.  The  agencies  In- 
volved are  Family  Counseling  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Children's  Services. 

Twenty-three  received  limited  services.  Of 
this  group.  8  need  intensive  service,  but  have 
not  reacted  to  reach-out  techniques.  At  the 
time  this  report  is  being  prepared,  one  of 
the  8  families  has  shown  a  slight  reaction 
toward  the  casework  relationship. 

Fourteen  children  and  their  families  didn't 
receive  casework  services  as  no  specific  need 
was  detected. 

One  hundred  and  foxnteen  Intake  Inter- 
TlewB  from  May  19,  1966  to  December  31, 
1968. 

Sixteen  Intake  Interviews  so  far  for  next 
V»il. 

Two  families  seen  at  Intake  have  received 
Intensive  attention  after  intake  because  of 
the  seriousness  (rf  their  problems.  One  is 
already  receiving  care  by  the  Bureau  of 
Children's  Services;  the  other  is  still  under 
the  care  of  this  Office;  both  Involved  poverty, 
mental  illness  with  pre-school  children. 

Two  hundred  and  two  office  Interviews  ex- 
cluding Intake. 
Twenty-three  home  calls. 
Twenty-eight  office  Interviews  with  col- 
laterals. 
Forty-six  telephone  contacts  with  parents. 
Thirty-nine  telephone  contacts  with  col- 
laterals. 
Five  case  oonferencaa  with  other  agencies. 


I>iscussiona  and  meetings  with  teachers 
and  observation  of  children  In  rooms  have 
not  been  recorded  for  accounting  purposes. 
Short  personal  and  telep>hone  cases  were  not 
recorded  for  accounting  purpoaes  although 
used  within  the  professional  relationship. 

e.    EQUIPMENT    AND    STTPFLIXS 

The  Federation  purchased  education 
equipment  for  35  children  to  the  amount  of 
f  1318.00  from  the  former  owners  of  the  Day 
Nursery.  Additional  new  equipment  was 
purchased  to  open  the  School  last  fall  for  88 
children.  During  the  year,  replacement  of 
cots,  chairs,  and  playground  equipment  has 
been  necessary  and  has  far  exceeded  the 
original  budget  allotment. 

If  the  Day  Nursery  had  not  received  sizable 
oontrlbutions  of  cash  from  interested  local 
organizations,  the  Day  Nursery  would  have 
been  forced  to  operate  below  adequate  stand- 
ards for  a  major  portion  of  the  year.  The 
Junior  League,  Junior  Women's  Club,  and 
Selected  Ladles  of  Englewood  (a  service  club 
of  older  Negro  women  from  the  target  area) 
were  three  local  organizations  who  responded 
to  this  serious  emergency. 

Office  and  kitchen  equipment  have  been 
contributed  during  the  year.  New  kitchen 
equipment  included  a  freezer,  replacement  of 
a  dishwasher,  and  replacement  of  a  stove. 
Office  furniture  has  been  contributed  and 
newly  purchased.  All  office  machines  are 
new. 

At  present,  we  do  not  anticipate  major 
equipment  expenditures  for  the  coming  year. 
However,  we  know  that  replacements  will 
continue  to  be  needed  In  aa  departments. 
suicMaaT 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Leonard 
Johnson  Day  Nursery  School,  the  community 
has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  school  cmd  the  quaUty  of  these 
services.  Many  parents  who  would  not  be 
reached  last  year  or  who  took  an  attitude  of 
"wait  and  see"  are  now  applying  for  a  place 
for  their  children.  The  demand  and  the  need 
for  day  care  services  in  this  eirea  exceeds  by 
far  the  facilities  available.  The  school 
stopped  taking  names  when  the  waiting  list 
reached  one  hundred  forty  names.  Since 
sixty-two  parents  have  applied  to  have  their 
child  m  the  school  again  next  year,  either  on 
a  full  day  or  after  kindergarten  basis,  and  ten 
siblings  have  been  assured  preferential  ad- 
mittance, only  sixteen  new  places  can  be 
filled  if  all  the  previous  children  are  ac- 
cepted. 

Volunteer  and  aide  prog^ra^ms  have  pro- 
gressed satisfactorily,  but  a  more  Intense  pro- 
gram is  planned  for  the  next  year  when  the 
addition  of  an  administrative  assistant  will 
free  the  educational  director  from  some  Jobs 
luirelated  to  the  actual  program. 

The  aim  oi  the  nursery  school  staff  has 
been  to  strengthen  children  emotionally,  to 
help  them  to  become  increasingly  more  in- 
dependent physically  and  to  make  it  possible 
for  each  child  to  move  forward  In  acquiring 
the  skills  necessary  for  school  as  well  as  for 
everyday  Ufe. 

The  evaluations  of  the  children's  progress 
by  the  staff  and  the  on-going  interviews  be- 
tween parents  and  caseworker  show  clearly 
that  the  individual  attention  children  have 
received  has  helped  them  to  progress  in  many 
areas.  A  follow-up  with  the  public  schools 
is  planned  for  the  children  that  will  go  to 
kindergarten  In  the  fall. 

The  parents  of  all  children  that  reached 
the  age  of  four  during  the  past  year  have  re- 
applied for  another  year  and  In  order  to  keep 
the  established  contact  with  the  famlUes, 
slbUngs  have  been  accepted  first  to  fill  any 
vacancies.  Caseworker  and  staff  alike  felt  it 
was  most  Important  to  build  further  on  this 
contact  and  trust  that  has  evolved.  Par- 
ents not  only  come  for  frequent  guidance 
but  also  feel  free  to  give  their  own  sug- 
gestions in  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 
They  make  their  needs  known  and  are  In- 


volved enough  In  the  scho(d  to  attend  "fix- 
ing days"  aside  from  regular  meetings. 
Mothers,  and  particularly  fathers,  have  built 
equipment,  fixed  broken  chairs  aaid  tables, 
and  have  painted  whatever  was  necessary. 

The  school  has  become  a  living  part  of  the 
community  and  the  increasing  interest  and 
awareness  of  the  program  is  clearly  shown 
through  the  active  participation  and  the 
many  requests  for  services  from  the  most 
needy  people  in  the  community. 


ALTERNATIVES     TO     CURRENT 
COURSE  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman   from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GOODELL.     Mr.    Speaker,   the 
scholarly  white  paper  prepared  by  the 
House   Republican  Conference  entitled 
"The  United  States  and  the  War  in  Viet- 
nam" has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion In  the  country.    It  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record  at  page 
23309  on  September  20,  1966. 

As  a  historical  document  dealing  with 
events  leading  up  to  the  present,  it  does 
not  seek  to  outline  future  policy. 

As  an  example  of  the  interest  gen- 
erated  in  the   academic   world,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record    a   communication   from   Prof. 
David  M.  Leach,  the  highly  respected 
chairman  of  the  department  of  history 
and  political  science  at  Alfred  Univer- 
sity, Alfred,  N.Y.     I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Professor  Leach  Is  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district  and  that  Alfred 
University  is  also  part  of  that  district 
Professor  Leach  raises  the  question  of 
alternatives  to  current  p>olicy.    In  addi- 
tion to  his  letter,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my 
reply  together  with  an  enclosure: 
Alfred  UNrvKEsrrr, 
Alfred.  N.Y.,  September  20,  196$. 
Representative  Chasus  Ooodeix^ 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAR  Congressman  Goodell:  The  New 
York  Times  account  of  the  statement  re- 
leased over  the  signatures  of  Representatives 
Ford,  L&iro  and  yourself  is  extremely  dis- 
heartening. Whatever  the  wise  course  in 
Southeast  Asia  may  be.  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  you  have  neither  suggested  any 
feasible  alternative  to  current  poUcy  nor 
made  any  constructive  contribution  to  the 
current  national  debate.  Instead,  If  one  can 
trust  Benjamin  Welles  account,  you  ha« 
rather  confused  the  issue  by  suggesting  by 
implication  that  there  Is  some  way  to  end 
the  war  "more  speedily  and  at  a  smaller  cost" 
while  "safeguarding  the  Independence  and 
freedom  of  South  Vietnam."  Considering 
the  gravity  of  the  Issue  Involved,  what  is  one 
to  make  of  such  a  statement?  To  suggest 
that  there  Is  some  cheap  way  to  resolve  the 
tragic  conflict  In  Vietnam  Is  a  cruel  hoax,  a 
fact  of  which  I  am  sure  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  sue  well  aware.  Hitherto  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  have  shown  exemplary 
restraint  and  responslbUlty  in  avoiding  the 
temptation  to  exploit  the  Vietnamese  affair 
for  partisan  advantage.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  House  leadership  has  seen  fit  to  de- 
part from  that  policy. 

If  the  Welles  account  misrepresents  your 
stotement  and  1  have  been  unduly  hasty  w 


September  30,  loilB 

my  criticism,  I  apologize  ^r  that.  In  any 
event,  I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment in  question  so  that  I  may  draw  my  own 
conclusions.  I  would  be  viery  interested  In 
any  statement  you  may  wSsh  to  make  con- 
cerning our  Asian  policy,  at»d,  in  particular, 
am  interested  to  know  whaib  of  any  alterna- 
tive to  current  policy  that 
pared  to  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Davi^iM.  Leach, 
Chairman,  Department 
Political  Science. 
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you  may  be  pre- 


^/  History  and 


SkPTiUBER  29,  1966. 
Prof.  DAvm  M.  Lxach,  J 

Chairman,  Department  of  atitory  and  Politi- 

eal  Science, 
Alfred  University. 
Alfred,  S.T. 

Dear  Professor  Leach:  Tni  ink  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  20  expr^eslng  your  views 
on  newspaper  accounts  of  i  the  contents  of 
our  recent  white  paper  on  I  Vietnam.  I  am 
h8W)y  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  document 
80  that  you  may  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  white  paper,  by  defini- 
tion. Is  designed  to  provl4e  the  historical 
background  of  an  existing  situation  and  not 
to  prescribe  future  policy,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  Issued  two  white  papers  on  Viet- 
nam, neither  of  which  deals  with  future 
poUcy.  Although  the  State  Department  pa- 
pers have  been  citlcized  in  some  quarters  as 
Inaccurate  or  misleading,  no  critic,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  condemned  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  did  riqt  look  Into  the 
future.  I 

It  Is  quite  legitimate  for  a  political  party  to 
recount  past  events  and  to  mjpralse  critically 
the  policy  of  the  past.  Historians  do  this 
sort  of  thing  all  the  time. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  white  paper 
be  Judged  for  what  It  professes  to  be.  Is  it 
an  accurate  statement,  though  necessarily  a 
summary  one,  of  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican policy  toward  Vletnamp  Does  it  make 
a  persuasive  case  for  its  coniihislons  that  the 
Administration  has  expressed  its  objective  In 
confused  and  contradictory  terms?  Does  It 
demonstrate  that  the  Adimnlstratlon  has 
been  less  than  candid  with  the  public  about 
the  military  sltuaUon  in  Vietnam,  the  mis- 
sion of  American  troops,  war  oosts,  casualties 
and  peace  feelers?  Does  It  demonstrate  that 
past  policy  encouraged  miscalculation  by  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam? 

If  you  grant  that  there  U  some  vaUdlty 
to  this  criticism  of  Administration  poUcy, 
Should  the  opposition  party  remain  sUent 
about  the  Administration's  past  errors?  I 
leel  that  it  is  the  responslblUty  of  the  Ml- 
nortty  Party  to  point  out  th|e  deficiencies  of 
PMt  poUcy  and  to  ask  thelpubUc  whether 
It  wants  to  rely  on  those  ytho  have  made 

fuhtfe  ***  *^***  ^^'  ^^^°^  ^  *^e 

If  you  contend  that  this  «wiew  of  the  past 
"wuld  be  supplemented  bj  a  RepubUcan 
„n  K?f°*  **'  ^^^P*  ^*»lch  tte  United  SUtes 
ought  to  take  in  the  futurel©  deal  with  the 
pr*Iems  of  Vietnam.  I  wopid  not  quarrel 
«ai  you.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  this 
scttaS™*°*  »galn»t  issuing  la  review  of  past 

Title  Administration  made  jit  necessary  for 
B^bUcans  to  issue  a  doinment  of  this 
^  AdministraUon  spokaamen  from  the 
"«aaent  on  down  have  consistently  sought 
»  blame  the  Eisenhower  AdministraUon  for 
In  17??*°'  American  military  involvement 
m  ^etoam.    In  this  connection  I  enclose  a 

iteWa'*™*'"'"  ™*<*«  "yi  ™y  coUeague, 
-o-TO  R.  Laibd  of  Wisconsin.  In  response  to 
"«  such  Administration  eCbrt.  When  the 
^nUdstratlon  distorts  history.  It  is  the  re- 
^Mbiuty  Of  the  Minority  Pjirty  to  set  the 
'esord  straight.  I 

Sincerely  yours,  I 

Charles  E.'ooooell, 

Membet  of  Congress. 

Cni 1664— Part  lal 


Excerpts  Frou  Statement  of  Representative 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  Republican,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, DXTRINO  Debate  on  Defense  Sxjpple- 
memtal  Appropriation  Bill  for  1966 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4,  1966,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Issued  through  the  Office  of  its 
Legal  Adviser  an  important  document  enti- 
tled,  "The  Legality  of  United   States  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Defense  of  Viet  Nam." 

The  document  was  prepared  to  combat  the 
persistent  criticism  from  certain  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Congress  that  this  nation 
U  acting  Illegally  in  using  American  mUltary 
power  In  Vietnam. 

With  the  major  thesis  of  this  doctmient, 
I  have  no  quarrel.  A  compelling  case  for  the 
right  of  the  United  States  under  interna- 
tional law  to  use  Its  military  forces  to  assist 
In  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  against 
aggression  can  certainly  be  made. 

I  am  grieved,  however,  to  find  that  the 
State  Department  chose  to  distort  history  In 
this  publication  when  it  came  to  explain 
the  commitments  which  have  resulted  in  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  The  distortion  is  of  two  kinds: 
First,  the  docimient  ignores  completely  some 
highly  relevant  facts.  Secondly,  it  misleads 
by  faUing  to  analyze  fully  the  declarations 
which  it  cites,  sometimes  conveying  thereby 
a  false  impression  of  their  import. 

In  summary,  this  dociunent  argues  that 
the  present  military  Involvement  of  the  na- 
tion in  Vietnam  was  made  necessary  by 
pledges  made  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
President  Kennedy.  It  does  not  cite  a  single 
utterance  by  President  Johnson.  It  suggests 
that  the  present  Administration  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  any  commitment  to 
Vietnam. 

This  document  contains  a  section  of  six 
pages,  headed,  "The  United  States  Has  Un- 
dertaken Commitments  To  AssUt  South  Viet- 
nam In  Defending  itseU  Against  Communist 
Aggression  From  The  North."  The  evidence 
which  it  then  presents  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  commitment  of  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration U  the  following:  the  statements 
of  President  Elsenhower  at  the  end  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954,  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  the  assistance  given  by  the  United 
States  to  South  Vietnam  after  the  Geneva 
Conference,  and  a  Joint  communique  Issued 
by  Eisenhower  and  Diem  on  May  11,  1957. 
This  is  foUowed  by  a  cltetion  of  two  state-^ 
ments  made  by  President  Kennedy  on  August 
2,   1961   and  December  14,   1961. 

Then,  abrupUy,  the  State  Department's 
history  of  the  conunltment  of  the  United 
States  to  South  Vietnam  ends. 

Equally  strange  is  the  section  of  this  doc- 
ument captioned,  "Actions  by  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  are  Justified  im- 
der  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954."  The  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  which  are 
described  In  this  section  are  the  supply  of 
"considerable  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  .  .  .  prior  to  late 
1961"  and  the  establishment  of  an  American 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  of 
"slightly  less  than  900  men"  In  Saigon.  Fur- 
ther the  document  relates,  ".  .  .  the  United 
States  found  it  necessary  in  late  1961  to  in- 
crease substantially  the  numbers  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  and  the  amounts  and  kinds  of 
equipment  introduced  .  .  .  into  South  Viet- 
nam." 

And  there,  abruptly,  the  State  Department 
ends  its  account  of  the  military  action  of  the 
United  States  In  South  Vietnam. 

If  some  future  catastrophe  were  to  destroy 
every  written  record  of  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam  during  the  1950'8 
and  1960's  except  the  State  Department's 
publication,  "The  Legality  of  United  States 
Participation  In  the  Defense  of  Viet  Nam," 
the  historian  who  tried  to  reconstruct  the 
facts  from  this  document  would  write  some- 
thing like  this: 

"Two  Presidents  of  the  United  States- 
Presidents    Elsenhower    and    Kennedy in- 


volved their  nation  In  a  war  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  against  aggression  from  North  Viet- 
nam. Their  pledges  of  support  to  South 
Vietnam  led  to  the  sending  of  military  sup- 
plies, to  the  despatch  of  900  military  ad- 
visers, and  In  1961  to  the  commitment  of 
substantial  numbers  of  American  troops. 

"This  conflict  may  have  been  going  on  In 
Vietnam  as  late  as  1966  under  another  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  whose  name  is 
not  recorded.  In  that  year  the  Department 
of  State  issued  a  document  upholding  the 
legality  of  the  actions  of  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  manipulation  of  history 
should  give  us  all  deep  concern.  When  our 
Department  of  State  releases  a  report  of  this 
kind,  I  fear  we  are  closer  to  1984  than  the 
calendar  indicates.  This  is  the  Wnd  of 
propaganda  that  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
Administration  to  establish  Its  credibility 
This  is  playing  poUUcs  with  Vietnam. 
no  commmont  of  cowbat  troops  under 
kesenhowek 
If  the  State  Department  document  of 
March  4  were  the  only  Instance  of  distor- 
tion of  history  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  explaining  why  American  troops 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam,  It  might  be  for- 
gotten. But  time  after  time.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen,  including  the  President, 
have  sought  to  make  It  appear  that  the  steps 
taken  since  November  of  1963  were  forced 
upon  It  by  commitments  of  earUer  Admin- 
istrations. 

More  recently,  the  Administration  has  de- 
emphasized  the  Elsenhower  letter  to  Diem 
and  has  argued  that  the  present  military  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  results  from  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
signed  at  Manila  on  September  8,  1954. 

This  Treaty  was  not  a  commitment  to  send 
American  troops  to  fight  In  Southeast  Asia. 
It  carefully  avoided  the  kind  of  automatic 
response  to  aggression  embodied  in  the  NATO 
agreement,  summarized  In  the  principle  "An 
attack  upon  one  Is  an  attack  i^pon  aU." 

Section  1  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO  Agree- 
ment reads : 

"1.  Each  Party  recognizes  that  aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area 
against  any  of  the  Parties  or  against  any 
State  or  territory  which  the  Parties  by  unan- 
ImoTiB  agreement  may  hereafter  designate 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  agrees  that  it  will  in  that  event  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes.  Measures  taken 
\mder  this  paragraph  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  CouncU  of  the 
United  Nations." 

Secretary  Dulles,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  declared.  "The  agreement  of 
each  of  the  parties  to  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger  In  accordance  wlthfts  constitu- 
tional processes'  leaves  to  the  Judgment  of 
each  country  the  type  of  action  to  be  taken 
In  the  even  an  armed  attack  occurs." 

Further,  Mr.  Dulles  said,  the  treaty  "does 
not  attempt  to  get  Into  the  difficult  question 
as  to  precisely  how  we  act  .  .  .  ." 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  debate 
on  ratification  of  the  SEATO  agreement,  on 
February  1,  1955.  Senator  Smtth  of  New 
Jersey  clearly  explained  the  natin-e  of  the 
commitment  In  these  words,  "Some  of  the 
participants  came  to  Manila  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  establishing  an  organization  modeled 
on  the  lines  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
arrangements.  That  would  have  been  a  com- 
pulsory arrangement  for  our  military  partici- 
pation in  case  of  any  attack.  Such  an 
organization  might  liave  required  the  com- 
mitment of  American  ground  forces  to  the 
Asian  mainland.  We  carefuUy  avoided  any 
possible  impUcation  regarding  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  kind. 

"We  have  no  purpose  of  following  any  such 
policy  as  that  of  having  our  forces  involved 
In  a  ground  war. 
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"Under  this  treaty   each  party  wcognlaea  ment  with  the  South  Vletnamew  up  to  that  go  doing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  briefly 

that  an  armed  attack  on  any  country  within  time  that  we  would  put  In  action  field  mill-  comments  made  in  the  past  In  the  House 

the   treaty    area    would    endanger    Ita   own  tary   forcee   to  conduct   a  war  along   with  j^^jj  In  reports  to  constituents  Of  Wiscon- 

peace  and  safety.     Each   party,  therefore,  them?                                              ^,„,,„  ,„,  sin's     Second     Congressional     District. 

k^  to  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  In  "Oeneral  Z^y>°'=J^°- .?^f '^^E^'^n't  Members  of  Congress  and  holders  of  high 

SHratriJ:%ylSSortr"ii  r^f  r.  rSn^^^T^L  «I%.'*tE  elective  office  In  general  ought  to  mle 

•*^-  J^     ^^^^JL  XtlimniB-ted  bv  the  thing  we  had  in  mind.  pubUc  disclosures  as  a  matter  of  course. 

?^tT^:S^^Tn^hat'3T^^^  *'^"^torac«KUx>Po:    When   was  the  f  would  hope  that  ultimately  both  bodies 

^uaht  before  the  Congress  by  the  President  commitment  made  for  us  to  actively  par-  qj  Congress  would  adopt  a  standing  rule 

and  the  admlnlstraUon.  and  wUl  be  consld-  tlclpate  In   the  mlUtary  operations  of  the  providing  a  periodic  report  of  outside  in- 

er«d  under  our  constitutional  processes.    We  war  as  American  pereonnel?  terests  and  income.     Only  in  such  a  way 

STnot  committed  to  the  principle  of  NATO  ""^^^IJ^J^'-J^'i'^J'^ ^."^^  will    conflict-of-interest    Questions    be 

namely  that  an  attack  on  one  la  an  attack  our   combat    ground   forces   are   concerned,              s»tlKfled 

rSl^^'calUng  for  ImjaedUte  mUlt^^^on  ^t^k  place,  of  course,  only  In  the  spring  bestsaU^ed                hope  that  the  90th 

''.^r*o';iSlVer  mT'l^^g^S^^^ans  -rthe   air,  we  had   been   participating  congress  will  take  up  the  quesUon  of  a 

that  we  will  haye  avoided  the  impracticable  more  actively  over  2  or  3  years."  disclosure  rule  as  one  of  the  first  items 

J^lc^to^IwW^  would  have  been  In-  When  President  Elsenhower  left  ^e  ^^  ^f  business, 

voived  u  we  attempt«i  to  place  Am^can  Hou^.  „tf  «/«J*'l-f  °^  ^«  J'^  ^'^P^        Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  statement 

Srof^^ti;:fchme:fmSermn^^'ur  ^^Sy^'iT^^J^'^^^^.^^^n^^-  follows  hereunder: 

area  of  PO*«°«*l,^^^'*J^J^'^  dent  Elsenhower  left  the  White  House,  there  Robert  W.  Ktutenmeier,  statement  o/  finan. 

S?  t^of  JSSSn  gr^d^^^tiTt  was  no  commitment  to  send  American  troops  cial  condition.  Sept.  30.  1966 

fT.h^rm  ••                «»"  a-  JO  goutU  Vietnam.  Cash  on  account  with  the  Ser- 

OM  academic  authority,  W.  McMahon  Ball.  Under  President  Kennedy,  the  flrst  Amer-  ^  .^  Arms  bank.  House  of 

hs?^^^e  Wty  does  not  obUge  the  lean  combat  casualties  occurred  in  December         ^S;;;eeenUttvee »208.2« 

SSrTtSUs^l^^lUy  or^mo^y  ^  Te^  n^^^f  ^r^lS^^S^rr^rfn     Securities -..-^N^ 

!S^l't^Srt'^?^t:S'ruk'?^2e  VlStnam  to  17.000.  the  Aml^^Ln^foixes  were  j^d,,«al  real  eataf : 

^rl^^^r™  Asia  collective  ^^5^e  K^c^k^.^rof  ^gJ^t  Jf  U  -T^--^:.-:.^.*!!!!  28.000.00 

x>^'^?y^ii^"^<-3^r^^^^^  :^^r?^-ru^i::LrcVLrci>;s?  i-l  mortgage .j^;^^ 

natory  the  ^^^ ^^^^f^^*^'  ^Ho^  S'^c*  ^  dlr^nnpLtlcipation  by  American                 ^^^                  10.281.40 

St'c^STl^a^ntS^toSto^^  troop,  in  the  VleLun«e  war  ha.        .  b«.n  ^o^  ISS'l^  u^i^icur^  note, 

?S\^^fc^s  to  d^^th^e  Stressor,  a  unilateral  American  decision  ...  by  Presl-  u^,      .galnrt      purchase 

R^^^SiS   this   fact,    the   Ken^y    ad-  dent  Johnson."                                                                     prtce) 12.700.00 

ministration  did  not  use  American  forces  to  th»  HONOi,m.TT  coiucmczNT  Household  good,  and  mlMjellane- 

repel  Communist  aggression  In  Laos.  j  find  It  vmbeUevable  that  a  State  Depart-         ous  personality -...„—    4.200.00 

The  legal  commitment  of  the  United  State.  ^^^^^  document  dated  March  4,  1966.  pur-  Miscellaneous      sssets:      Deposits 

to  South  Vietnam  was  the  same  as  Its  com-  porting  to  explain  the  cwnmltment  of  this  with  V£.  civil  service  retirement 

mltment  to  Laos.     Both  of  the«   countries  nation  In  South  Vietnam  could  avoid  men-  fund    through    Sept.    30,    1966. 

of  southeast  Asia  were  brought  under  the  jion  of  the  Honolulu  Declaration  of  Peb-  available    only    In    accordance 

protection  of  SKATO.  ruary  8,  1»6«     For  Part  IV  of  that  Dwslara-  with  appUcable  laws  and  regu- 

Lyndon  Johnwn  a.  Vice  President  made  It  ^^^   i,    entitled,    "The    Common    Commit-         Utlons -  "•"'"'■m 

clear  In  1961  that  the  United  States  had  not  ment."    It  reads:                                                      ^  ^             ^     _,        , ,,,   , „  ==== 

up  to  that  time  committed  ItMlf  to  an  obU-  .-m.  President  of  the  United  States  and  Cash  surrender  value  of  life  insur- 

gatlon  that  would  require  employment  of  Its  ^^  chief  of  State  and  Prime  Minister  of  »nce  policies: 

mlUtary     force..    In     a     memorandum     to  yj.  Republic  of  Vietnam  are  thus  pledged         On  the  Ufe  of  Robert  W-. None 

Prealdoit    Kennedy    dated    May    23.    1961,  again:                                                                             On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C M^"" 

right  after  his  return  from  a  tour  of  AsU,  "To  defense  against  aggression. 

Johnwrn  wrote:  "The  fundamenUl  decision  "td  the  work  of  social  revolution.                                  Total  9"-^ 

required  of  the  United  State. — and  time  Is  .-j.^  ^^  goal  of  free  self-government,  '^^^^'^ 

of  the  grMitest  Importance— 1.  whether  we  .-^o  the  attack  on  hunger.  Ignorance,  and  Automobile.:                                       ,  cnn  wi 

are  to  attempt  to  meet  the   chaUenge   of  ^i,^^,                                                                           1963  OldsmobUe— .. l.MO.M 

Communist  expansion  now  In  southeast  AsU  -jijui  to  the  xmendlng  quert  for  peace."             1986  Chevrolet ^''^"" 

by  a  major  effort  In  support  of  the  forces  of  Thew  are  Important  and  weighty  commit-  ^ 

freedom  In  the  area  at  throw  In.  the  towel,  nient..    Yet  they  go  unreported  In  the  State                Total   ^- '""•"" 

This  decision  must  be  made  In  a  fuU  reall-  i>epartment's  survey  of  the  commitment  of  _  ,, 

latlon   of   the   very   heavy   and   continuing  y^,    government   of   the   United   State,    to                Tot*l  •«»•" wnni 

corts  Involved  In  terms  of  money,  of  effort,  south  Vietnam.                                                        UabUlUe. «<»» 

and  of  U-8.  prestige.    It  must  be  made  with  j^^  Speaker  I  do  not  mean  here  to  be  crttl-  Income  for  calendar  year  1966  ex- 

tbe  knowledge  that  at  some  point  we  may  ^^  ^j  ^^^  actions  of  the  President  with  rela-  eluding  congre«lonal  salary  and 

be    faced    with    the    further    decision    of  ^^^^  ^  Vietnam.    I  simply  plead  that,  when  expenses:     speaking     honorart- 

whether  we  commit  major  VS.  forces  to  the  ^^^    Administration    undertakes   to   defend         urn. - SOO.w 

area  or  cut  our  Iom..  and  withdraw  should  j^aelf  against  critic  In  the  President's  party, 

our  efforts  faU.    We  must  remain  master  of  j^  prewnt  the  fact,  and  aU  the  facts.     Let  ~^^^^^~^^ 

this  decision."                                        .     ^  ^,  the   Administration   acknowledge    Its   decl-  r-rn;.  rnnvrr  AOATNST  lET  NOISE 

FlnaUy.  General  Maxwell  Taylor  In  tertl-  .j^^  a.  Its  own  and  Justify  It.  action,  on  THE  FIGHT  AOAlNbl  J*.!  nuion 

mony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  ReUUons  t^elrmertta.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 

Committee  on  February  17.  1966.  demolished  _^^^^^_^  special  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 

S;..'rZSo,"'JL2',^'.^'u,'Si"t  STATEMENT  OP  PERSONS.  ^  TJ^^^'  """"'  "  '^' 

Sf.S^'^S:"«T^SSS''°BS^  ra.ABCl.1.  CONDmOH  "l5;.'^!S"1;.r.  speaker,  «.eh.r. 

HicKxinloopia  of  Iowa:  Mr.    KASTENMEIER.    Mr.    Speaker,  rfble  damage  of  unabated  and  unrelent- 

"Senator  BicxxinooraM.  .  .  .  Now.  up  un-  j  ^^  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  ing  Jet  aircraft  noise  cannot  be  fully  un- 

tu  the  end  of  the  ElMnhower  administra-  j^n^arks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd  and  derstood  by  those  citizens  living  out- 

uon.  we  ^^oniy  about  750  mlUtary  per-  ^^^^^^  extraneous  matter.  side  the  "jet  aUeys"  of  our  Nation^  To 

"°^nSaf ''^tSr.^*  ^    vS    »mau.  The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  these  people  not  oppressed  by  the  ba^ 

«)mS^  ukl  tSft    "    ~    ^*^            'the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  and  shrill  reaUty  of  aircraft  noise^^e 

•senatOT  mcKxrwoom.  I  think  that  is  Wisconsin?  problem  seems  purely  academic  or  a  mw^ 

within  25  or  30  of  the  number,  either  way.  iliere  was  no  objection.  annoyance.    For  this  reason,  it  "|fr^ 

and   they   were  entirely  devoted   to  giving  j^     KASTENMEIER.     Mr.    Speaker,  difficult  to  secure  support   for  Fecenu 

technical  advice  on  training  to  the  South  j^^^^g  ^  practice  adopted  in  1963  and  programs  speclfTcally  designed  to  aue- 

vietnamese  tro<^s.  repeated  in  1964  and  1965, 1  am  placing  viate  the  problem.   Only  recently  hasine 

"SS  a^^nlSSi  TO '^  knowi-  S'^e^ECO^today  my 'amiual  state-  administration  acknowledged  it.  respon- 

edg?d!^e^^flSc^toenrorlS-Ie-  ment  of  personal  financial  condition.    In  sibllity.    It  has  given  Upservice  at  last, 
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but  so  far  has  avoided  actlor.  which  Is 
necessary. 

Last  fall,  I  held  hearings  on  the  air- 
craft noise  problem  at;  the  Elmont  Road 
School  in  Elmont,  N.V.  At  that  time,  I 
told  the  people  in  the  )i|restem  half  of  the 
Fabulous  Fourth  Congressional  District 
that  I  would  prepare  and  send  to  them 
a  report  on  this  hearing,  and  subsequent 
findings,  and  a  summary  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  workable  solutions.  The  situ- 
ation In  Washington  relative  to  this 
problem  has  been  fluid  and  constantly 
changing.  The  congrf«sional  session  is 
about  to  end.  Mr.  Spfttker,  the  body  of 
my  address  today  consttitutes  that  report. 

The  hearings  in  Elmont  brought  forth 
many  things  we  already  knew,  and  ex- 
posed a  few  things  we  had  only  sus- 
pected. It  was  established  that  the  chief 
source  of  aircraft  noise  was  jet  landings 
on  runway  22L;  that  takeoff  noise  levels 
were  measured  and  regulated  by  the  New 
Yoik  Port  Authority,  but  landing  noise 
was  not  considered  utider  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  authority;! and,  that  every- 
body is  concerned  abbftit  the  problem, 
but — with  few  exceptions — looks  to  And 
a  solution  in  the  area  of  future  techno- 
logical advancement.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
emphatically  disagree  that  relief  must 
depend  on  more  sophisticated  technology 
and  will  explain  in  a  few  mc«nents  how  it 
can  be  achieved  under  present  condi- 
tions. 1 1 

One  of  the  new  problems  which  Is  per- 
haps the  most  frightening  was  the  rev- 
elation by  Dr.  Oscar  Bakke,  eastern  re- 
gional director  of  the 'Federal  Aviation 
Agency— PAA— that  development  of  the 
C5A— our  supergiant  jet  transport — is 
proceeding  without  any  consideration  of 
noise  abatement  and  without  any 
thought  of  satisfying  (be  aircraft  noise 
restrictions  at  Kennedy  Airport. 

It  is  Inevitable  that  fee  monster  air- 
craft of  this  prototype  'will  use  Kennedy 
Airport,  yet  planning  continues  in  full 
knowledge  that  the  flrst  landing  of  this 
behemoth  will  greatly  increase  the  air- 
craft noise  generated.  By  refusing  to  act 
reqwnsibly  to  correct  tihis  fearsome  gap 
in  the  C5A  program,  tlie  administration 
has  been  derelict  in  it*  duty.  The  lip- 
service  it  has  paid  to  thi  cause  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement  in  the  past  was  merely 
eovering  up  a  cynical  disregard  for  a 
problem  which  just  could  not  command 
national  publicity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  administration  is 
not  challenged  in  Its  pj^ent  policy.  life 
will  become  a  heU  on  earth  beneath  the 
roaring  engines  of  these  giant  aircraft 
to  my  district's  "jet  aUey."  It  Is  almost 
unbearable  with  convenltlonal  jet  planes; 
too  many  people  suffer  aftt-eady. 

Education,  health,  aiid  religious  wor- 
smp  have  been  shatter^  in  "jet  alley  " 
Those  low-fliying  jets  on  landing  ap- 
proach to  runway  22L  Rt  Kennedy  Alr- 
PMt  pass  over  the  roofa  of  more  than  40 
sowols.  thousands  of  homes,  and  scores 
or  houses  of  worship,  kfc  has  been  estl- 
jMted  that  $874,824  In  man-hours  were 
lost  In  the  schools  along  "jet  alley"  last 

The  injury  to  healtti  caused  by  Jet 
noise  is  the  most  convtnclng  argument 
lor  immediate  and  drastic  action.  When 
•man  Is  In  good  health,  the  noise  of  low- 


flying  aircraft  stops  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  living.  But  when  a  sick  man  Is 
Involved,  aircraft  noise  can  impede  re- 
covery and  cause  aggravation  of  the 
problem. 

Since  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  those 
In  the  path  of  runway  22L,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  unsohclted  letters  from 
well-respected  physicians  telling  of  the 
physical  injury  inflicted  by  the  scream 
of  jet  aircraft.  Dr.  Benjamin  Esterman, 
former  president  of  the  medical  board 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Far  Rocka- 
way  and  director  of  eye  surgery,  wrote  to 
me  soon  after  the  Elmont  hearings  last 
fall .   He  complained : 

The  effect  of  the  Jet  noise  on  patients  has 
at  times  been  almost  beyond  belief  and  needs 
to  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated  .  .  .  Sick 
patients  are  terribly  disturbed,  convalescence 
and  recovery  are  Impeded  by  the  frequent 
roar  and  screech  of  the  motors  and  by  the 
imposslbUlty  of  getting  uninterrupted  sleep 
...  In  the  pediatric  department,  small  chU- 
dren  wake  up  screaming  from  the  sudden 
Ugbt  and  fearful  noise. 

In  1963,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  was 
visited  by  representatives  of  the  airline 
industry,  who  responded  to  the  staff's 
complaints  by  expressing  skepticism  that 
the  conditions  could  be  as  bad  as  were 
described,  particularly  since  no  records 
were  kept  of  specific  disturbances.  For 
a  short  time  afterward,  records  were 
kept  of  the  patients'  complaints.  With- 
in a  few  days,  there  were  81  c(xnplaints. 

Commerce  and  normal  communication 
are  constantly  disrupted  by  aircraft 
noise.  According  to  studies  by  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  during  takeoff 
flight  operations  for  a  707-120  jet  air- 
craft, indoor  conversation  would  be  in- 
terrupted to  the  extent  that  37.5  words 
would  be  masked — all  along  the  path  of 
the  plane.  Landing  operations,  when 
the  engines  are  gunned  and  the  aircraft 
swoops  In  low  for  a  long  gradual  descent, 
would  presumably  cause  even  greater 
disruption. 

In  France  last  summer,  a  laborer  be- 
gan legal  proceedings  against  the  French 
Army  for  physical  injuries  caused  by 
aircraft  noise.  Emlle  Vecereau  Is  still 
awaiting  satisfaction,  his  health  shat- 
tered. This  is  not  atypical,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  serves  to  illustrate  the  scope  of  the 
problem. 

It  is  not  confined  to  isolated  far-flung 
examples,  either.  On  Tuesday.  Septem- 
ber 28.  1965.  a  roadworker  was  crushed 
to  death  by  a  16-ton  steamroller  at  a 
construction  site  at  Kermedy  Airport. 
Quintas  Prudencio  was  spreading  stone 
on  the  bed  of  a  road  which  had  just  been 
oiled  when  he  walked  backwards  into  the 
roller.  The  report  to  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  noted  that  "jet 
noise  was  intense  at  the  time."  The 
workman  could  not  hear  the  machine 
coming  at  him  because  of  the  deafening 
screech  of  aircraft.  ITie  same  problem 
exists  for  children  playing  in  the  street 
who  cannot  hear  approaching  auto- 
mobiles. 

Such  is  the  problem.  In  an  abbreviated 
form.  The  tragedy  of  the  aircraft  noise 
melodrama  is,  however,  the  buckpassing 
which  seems  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
running  a  Federal  agency. 

The  New  York  Port  Authority  main- 
tains It  has  a  right  to  r^rulate  airtnittft 


noise  on  takeoff  procedures  because  the 
plane  is  on  port  authority  property — that 
is.  the  airport.  However,  the  p>ort  author- 
ity says  once  the  plane  is  airborne  juris- 
diction passes  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  which  has  control  over  the  air- 
craft untU  it  sets  down  at  another  air- 
port, at  which  time  another  local  regula- 
tory unit  takes  over  control.  For  this 
reason,  the  port  authority  refuses  to  pre- 
scribe noise  restrictions  for  landing  oper- 
ations. The  PAA  declines  to  set  engine 
noise  levels  for  landings,  vaguely  refer- 
ring to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  au- 
thority, the  difficulty  in  obtaining  ac- 
curate measurements,  emergency  mar- 
gins of  safety,  preferential  nmways,  and 
structural  limitations  of  aircraft. 

Obviously,  somebody  is  mistaken. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  requiring 
the  FAA  to  establish  restrictions  on  air- 
craft noise  during  landing  operations, 
and  hope  it  will  be  speedily  enacted  by 
Congress.  In  my  <H>inlon,  the  port  au- 
thority would  be  within  Its  rights  to  im- 
pose noise  limits  on  landings  as  well  as 
takeoffs  at  Kennedy  Airport.  To  clarify 
this  impasse,  I  will  request  opinions  from 
Louis  J.  Lefkowitz,  New  York  State  at- 
torney general,  and  the  UJS.  Attorney 
General.  The  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity is  an  Interstate  compact,  which  was 
approved  and  chartered  by  the  Congress 
upon  the  request  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  These  two  opinions  are,  there- 
fore, relevant  to  the  question  of  the  au- 
thority's jurisdiction. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  an  opportunity  for  a  swift  end 
to  this  blight  In  the  Fabulous  R)urth.  It 
Is  a  solution  which  has  the  cautious  en- 
dorsement of  many  leaders  in  the  air- 
craft industry,  and  one  which  holds  out 
the  most  encouraging  promise  of  im- 
mediate relief.  It  is  simply  this:  In- 
crease the  angle  of  approach  used  In 
landing  procedures.  By  making  a 
steeper  approach,  the  engine  noise  is  kept 
farther  from  the  ground  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  in  addition  to  less  noise 
from  the  engines  on  account  of  power 
cutbacks  to  reduce  speed. 

This  procedure  requires  a  pilot  of  con- 
summate skill,  in  addition  to  several  new 
navigational  devices  not  presently  found 
in  all  commercial  aircraft.  Landing  is 
the  most  critical  phase  of  flight,  and  the 
time  when  the  pilot  Is  under  the  most 
pressure.  However,  automated  control 
systems  integrating  the  operation  of  the 
steering  and  navigational  equimnent 
would  provide  the  assistance  needed  by 
the  pilot.  This  precision  is  necessary 
for  continued  aircraft  safety. 

Marcus  Aurellus,  last  of  the  great 
Roman  Emperors,  once  said  of  world 
peace,  "It  Is  always  almost  within  our 
grasp."  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  is  true 
of  the  aircraft  noise  crisis:  a  solution  is 
always  almost  within  our  grasp.  With 
this  idea  of  a  steeper  approach  angle, 
we  come  closer  to  being  free  from  the 
roar  of  the  jets  than  we  have  ever  been. 
It  is  a  temporary  cure,  eliminating  only 
the  symptoms  and  not  the  cause  of  our 
affliction.  But  it  is  positive  relief,  and 
we  must  try  to  achieve  it  until  tech- 
nology catches  up  with  our  needs. 

An  emphatic  endorsement  of  the  steep 
approach  concept  was  offered  by  Mr. 
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Franklin  W.  Kolk.  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  American  Airlines  for  engineer- 
ing and  development,  in  a  paper  submit- 
ted to  the  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panel,  spon- 
sored by  the  President's  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology.  Mr.  Kolk  note-1  that 
the  steeper  approach  could  "corislder- 
aWy  reduce"  noise  problems,  and  that  a. 
switchover  would  require  "vastly  more 
Investment  in  navigational  facilltiss,  but 
this  Idea  or  some  similar  concept  is  po- 
tentially of  great  value."  Mr.  Kolk  con- 
cluded by  saying: 

A  coordinated  program  for  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  steep  falr- 
weatber  approaches  la  certainly  a  frultfiU 
Idea. 

Advanced  trainiiig  for  pilots  and 
speedy  development  of  the  additional 
navigational  equipment  required  for  the 
steep  {4>proach  seem  indicated  at  this 
time.  Private  Industry  would  5*em  In 
the  beat  position  to  undertake  this  de- 
velopmental program,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — ^NASA. 

For  the  purpose  of  spurring  this  con- 
cept on  to  realization,  I  am  proposing  to 
the  President  that  he  arrange  an  Air- 
craft Noise  Technology  Conference,  to 
which  can  be  invited  representatives  of 
the  aircraft  Industry,  the  airline  car- 
riers, the  Aviation  Development  Council, 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  NASA.  Out  of  this 
conference,  I  hope  to  get  a  practical  plan 
of  action  for  Industry  and  Government 
to  work  toward  Immediate  use  of  the 
steep  approach  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  clear  up  some 
of  the  symptoms,  but  the  core  of  the 
disease  has  yet  to  be  attacked.  A  crash 
program  of  noise  suppression  should  be 
undertaken  at  once  by  NASA  tn  order 
to  provide  permanent  relief  to  the  resi- 
dents of  our  Nation's  "jet  alleys."  I  at- 
tempted to  start  such  a  crash  program 
In  the  spring  by  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  NASA  authorization  bill,  which 
would  have  set  aside  the  necessary  funds. 
My  efforts  were  unsuccessful  because  the 
administration  opposed  it  and  had  the 
votes.  We  would  have  had  a  good  de- 
velopment program  underway  If  I  had 
succeeded.  I  will  try  again  next  year 
when  I  am  sure  I  can  obtain  more  votes 
frun  a  new  Congress. 

Such  a  crash  program  has  a  chance 
of  success  not  even  suspected  by  most  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  Wydler 
amendment.  The  recent  announcement 
by  NASA  of  a  study  lo<rftlng  toward  the 
development  of  a  significantly  quieter 
engine  proves  what  I  proposed  was  prac- 
tical. The  imminent  appearance  of 
giant  Jet  aircraft,  of  which  the  com- 
mercial version  of  the  C5A  win  be  the 
forerunner,  makes  this  program  impera- 
tive and  absolutely  necessary.  And  yet. 
the  administration  takes  no  notice  of 
this  monster  on  the  threshold,  content 
with  sophistical  statements  and  half 
measures. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  which 
was  contained  in  a  report  on  the  subject 
frtim  the  President's  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  was  to  condemn  all  pri- 
vate property  surrounding  land-bound 
air  terminals  to  create  "buffer  aones"  so 
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that  there  would  be  a  minimal  number 
of  compUdnts.  I  will  resist  the  impulse 
to  brand  this  a  "cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment," as  Is  prohibited  by  the  eighth 
amendment,  but  am  compelled  to  mark 
it  as  a  brutal  negation  of  property  rights 
and  an  ineffective  "solution"  to  a  prob- 
lem which  begins  when  the  aircraft  is 
flying  at  an  altitude  of  500  feet,  2  miles 
from  touchdown. 

The  airlines  can  afford  cooperative 
private  development  programs  if  the 
Government  will  take  the  lead  and  en- 
coiurage — if  need  be.  require — noise  sup- 
pression. A  crash  development  program 
by  NASA  is  needed  to  coordinate  and 
give  a  definite  direction  to  the  efforts  of 
private  industry. 

The  problem  is  nationwide  and  grow- 
ing worse.  Since  the  hearings  at  Elmcoit 
last  fall,  the  situation  has  deteriorated 
through  the  Increase  In  air  traffic  and 
the  impending  introduction  of  larger  air- 
craft. I  shall  pursue  the  avenues  of  re- 
lief I  have  already  described,  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  either  I  convince  the  ad- 
ministration that  they  are  wrong,  or 
they  persuade  me  that  I  am  wrong.  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  a  flaw  in  my 
character,  but  I  know  that  I  am  not 
wrong. 

Itfy  district  has  suffered  enough,  and 
the  people  are  tired.  They  are  even  tired 
of  crying  out  for  relief,  concerned  that 
no  (xie  Is  listening.  I  hope  and  pray, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  will  not  have  to 
wait  much  longer  for  the  relief  to  which 
they  are  entitied. 


NA-nONAL  4-H  CLUB  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Clakenci  J.  Brown, 
Jk.]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tUs  wedc  we  are  celebrating 
National  4-H  Club  Week,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  4-H  clubs  across  the  Nation. 
As  Representative  of  the  Seventh  Ohio 
District  I  would  also  like  to  honor  Albert 
B.  Graham,  originator  of  the  4-H  idea 
and  native  of  Champaign  County,  Ohio. 

From  its  beginnings  in  1902  as  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Club — with 
30  members  meeting  in  the  bfisement  of 
the  Clark  County  Courthouse  in  Spring- 
field in  Ohio's  Seventh  District — the  4-H 
club  has  become  a  worldwide  concept 
with  about  8  million  young  people  be- 
longing to  4-H-type  rural  youth  pro- 
grams in  74  countries.  Here  in  the 
United  States  there  are  2 'A  million  mem- 
bers participating  in  4-H  clubs  in  sJl  50 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Also,  about  one- 
half  of  the  members  in  the  UJS.  clubs 
today  are  urban  or  nonf  arm  members. 

The  originator  of  the  4-H  movement, 
Albert  B.  Graham,  taught  school  In 
Champaign.  Miami,  Shelby,  and  Clark 
Counties  In  Ohio.  Graham  conceived 
the  Idea  of  agricultural  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls  while  teaching  in  Cham(>algn 
County.  He  felt  that  "a  more  practical 
i4>pllcaUon  of  some  of  the  high  school 
studies,  especially  physical  geography, 
physiology,  and  physics,  and  their  use  in 
the  study  of  soils,  soil  formation,  foods, 
clothing,  ventilation,  and  the  mechanics 
of  farm  implements"  would  be  worth- 


while for  the  students.    Graham  once 
admitted  that — 

Not  much  was  said  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion about  this  work;  It  was  simply  done  by 
tolerance,  but  the  idea  began  to  spread  among 
school  mm. 

When  he  was  superintendent  of  rural 
schools  in  Springfield  Township  in  Clark 
County  he  formed  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Agricultural  Club,  the  Nation's  first  4-H 
club.  In  1903  the  club  put  on  an  exhibit 
at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  the  court- 
house In  Springfield  which  was  forerun- 
ner of  the  elaborsU«  4-H  exhibits  at  the 
county  fairs  today. 

Albert  B.  Graham  devoted  his  life  to 
agricultural  work.  After  serving  in  vari- 
ous capacities  in  agricultural  extension 
programs,  Graham  took  charge,  in  1916, 
of  agricultural  subject  matter  for  the  U5. 
Department  of  Agriculture  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1938.  He  died  in  1960  at  the 
age  of  91. 

It  was  my  personal  pleasure  to  know 
A.  B.  Graham  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  He  was  retired  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
but  he  made  a  number  of  visits  back  to 
Champaign  County  where  he  had  spent 
his  youth  as  a  teacher.  When  I  knew 
him  he  was  a  very  tall  man  with  a  great 
large  head,  bold,  with  the  big  hands  and 
big  feet  of  a  farmer,  a  very  keen  sense 
of  humor,  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that 
apparently  stayed  with  him  throughout 
his  lifetime.  Albert  B.  Graham  then 
was  a  man  who,  though  in  physical  ap- 
pearance carried  the  weight  of  age, 
nevertheless  continued  to  exude,  even 
into  his  90's,  the  spirit  of  youth  and  love 
of  life  and  learning. 

In  a  speech  at  the  1957  dedication 
ceremonies  for  the  Graham  High  School 
in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  which  em- 
braces the  area  where  he  taught  and  was 
n£imed  to  honor  him,  Albert  B.  Graham 
advised  the  youngsters: 

Do  something  worthwhile  with  your  lives. 
Devote  yourself  to  people — to  serving  others— 
and  live  with  people.  That  Is  what  keeps  you 
active  at  the  top  and  gives  you  understand- 
ing. It  also  pays  to  do  more  than  Is  expected 
of  you.  The  easiest  way  through  la  usuaUy 
the  toughest  way  out. 

Recalling  early  criticism  for  some  of 
his  educational  ideas,  Graham  admon- 
ished the  students  that: 

If  you  don't  get  crucified  for  something, 
you  probably  aren't  doing  much. 

The  National  4-H  Club  was  organized 
in  1930  when  a  number  of  clubs  similar 
to  the  ones  begun  by  Graham  in  Cham- 
palgh  County  and  Springfield  were 
grouped  together.  The  organization 
adopted  the  clover  leaf  as  its  symbol,  the 
4-H  theme  of  head,  heart,  hand,  and 
health,  and  the  motto  "To  Make  the  Best 
Better." 

In  addition  to  T5B.  programs,  the  Na- 
tional •4-H  Club  sponsors  the  Interna- 
tional Farm  Youth  Exchange— IFY— a 
summer  program  under  which  farm 
youth  Uve  with  farm  families  in  oth» 
countries.  This  program  is  credited  wWi 
having  encouraged  the  spread  of  4-H- 
type  clubs  around  the  world. 

Today  there  is  an  active  4-H  move- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Also,  amwig  the  na- 
tions where  rural  youth  clubs  are  prev- 
alent are  BrazU,  El  Salvador,  England. 
India,  the  Philippines.  Japan,  and  Korea. 
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We  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  District  are 
proud  of  Albert  B.  Gr^am  and  his  con- 
tributions to  agricultusd  and  to  the  youth 
of  the  world.  We  salute  the  National 
4-H  Club,  its  members;,  and  sponsors  for 
many  years  of  "making  the  best  better." 
Also,  we  salute  the  4-H  leaders  who  make 
the  programs  possible  and  who  follow  in 
the  inspiration  of  Albfert  B.  Graham  to 
help  young  people  to<^y,  in  the  city  as 
weU  as  on  the  farm,  to i develop  their  own 
resources. 


DR 


TELLER  CALllf  FOR  JOINT 
NATO  WORK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  i  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican  Connmittee  on  NATO 
and  the  Atlantic  Community,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  has  for  some  months  been 
omducting  a  series  of  studies  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  AUanUc  contmunlty. 

The  committee  established  a  pcmel  of 
26  eminent  scientists,  siiiolars,  and  mili- 
tary experts,  including  some  from  allied 
NATO  countries. 

Today,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  an  essay  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  and  famous  fhr  his  work  in  the 
development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Here  is  Dr.  Teller's  st^ement: 

llDfOSANDUM  ON  NuCLtSMl   COOPBUTTON 
IN  NATJO 

INTKODTTCtlON 

In  recent  years  NATO  cDoperatlon  has  been 
WMkened.  Oenerally,  the  policy  of  de  Gaulle 
la  blamed  for  this  develotinent.  While  this 
is  Justified,  one  must  ncognlze  a  deeper 
reason.  j ' 

It  is  felt,  not  only  In  France  but  In  other 
European  countries  as  \fell,  that  the  past 
structure  of  NATO  is  no  tlbnger  satisfactory. 
The  European  countries  loould  take  a  more 
active  part.  By  efTectlvaly  excluding  them 
from  the  nuclear  preparecf ness  program,  they 
(eel  that  a  proper  actlv*  participation  has 
been  ruled  out.  i 

The  most  painful  facet|  of  the  situation  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  fateful  de- 
cisions for  the  survival  of  every  NATO  coun- 
tty  Is  In  effect  left  to  thi  sole  dlscreUon  of 
the  tJnlted  States.  It  U  true,  and  It  U  rec- 
ognized by  most  reasonabSe  people,  that  this 
•Ituatlon  Is  not  due  to  arbitrary  decisions  of 
the  United  States,  nor  Is  [ft  due  to  any  am- 
bition on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
U  furthermore  true  and  recognized  that  suf- 
flclently  radical  change  at  the  present  altu- 
»Uon  Is  exceedingly  hard  to  accomplish  and 
cannot  even  be  projected  ^t  the  present  time 
In  a  realistic  manner. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  topics  which  can  be  dlacxissed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  which  may  Uad  to  the  kind  of 
Pt^gram  which  will  result  in  some  progress. 
In  this  way  present  tensions  could  be  re- 
laxed and  a  situation  coUld  arise  In  which 
needed  Important  developments  could  more 
nopefully  proceed.  The  following  comments 
vUl  suggest  such  topics  ol  lesser  importance, 
but  greater  Immediate  feasibility. 

dVn.    DKFXMBK 

The  United  States  spends  one-  or  two- 
wnths  of  a  cent  out  of  each  defense  dollar 
for  clvU  defense.  It  has  been  argued,  and  It 
"my  opinion,  that  clvU  defense  ought  to 
Obtain  much  greater  emtohasU.  In  fact,  I 
«Ueve  that  today  our  def  shse  position  could 


be  most  decisively  Improved  by  mawng  a 
greater  effort  In  civil  defense,  even  if  this 
should  mean  a  diversion  of  money  from  other 
defense  enterprises  Into  the  creation  of  an 
appropriate  civil  defense  structure. 

It  is  of  obvious  interest  to  comptare  our 
position  m  civil  defense  with  the  position  of 
other  countries  of  the  NATO  Alliance.  So 
far,  the  Norwegians,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Dutch  have  taken  this  problem  seriously. 
Moat  recently,  Germany  has  established  an 
ambitious  plan  for  clvU  defense.  In  this 
way  Germany  may  well  Ijecome  the  only  ma- 
jor nation  In  the  NATO  Alliance  which  Is 
developing  its  civil  defense. 

Recently  I  had  conversations  with  several 
officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior  and  a  few 
officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  On  the 
basis  of  these  conversations,  I  can  report  the 
following  facts: 

The  German  Government  is  planning  to 
spend  DM  600  million  per  year  on  civil  de- 
fense. The  money  so  spent  is  considerably 
greater  per  capita  of  the  population  than 
the  money  spent  In  the  United  States.  This 
money  Is  party  assigned  to  the  support  of 
building  shelters  and  partly  to  the  securing 
of  continued  transportation,  communica- 
tions, energy  supply,  food  supply,  and  water, 
In  case  of  war. 

The  annual  amounts  spent  for  civil  de- 
fense wlU  be  considerably  greater  than  the 
figure  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  This 
is  so  because  the  meet  expensive  part  of  the 
program  is  the  building  of  shelters  and  the 
government  will  contribute  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  shelters  in  the  case  of 
people  whose  Income  falls  below  a  rather  low 
amount.  In  case  of  other  shelters,  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  contribute  and  the  private 
economy  must  bear  the  expenses.  The  only 
concession  Is  that  expense  of  shelters  can 
be  amortized  in  10  years,  rather  than  30 
or  60  years  wtilcb  are  the  standard  periods 
In  the  normal  fiinctlonlng  of  the  Germany 
economy.  I  have  heard  esUmates  to  the  effect 
that  actual  costs  to  the  economy  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  DM  3  biUlon  per  aimum, 
but  this  flg\ire  I  caimot  verify. 

On  the  legislative  end,  the  final  touches 
are  being  put  now  on  laws  requiring  shelters 
protected  against  faUout,  fire  and  damage 
by  rubble  or  other  fragments.  (No  protec- 
tion against  overpressure  is  required.)  Such 
shelter  spaces  will  have  to  be  attached  to 
every  building  that  is  started  later  than  the 
summer  of  1966.  In  addition,  the  law  re- 
quires establishment  of  proper  measures  to 
maintain  transportation,  communications, 
energy  sources,  food  and  water,  in  case  of 
war.  The  legislation  also  provides  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  civilian  organization  whose  aim  is 
to  save  lives  in  case  of  war.  More  stringent 
leglslaUon  regulating  the  behavior  of  civil- 
ians In  case  of  war  has,  however,  not  been 
passed. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  NATO  Al- 
liance, these  far-reaching  laws  may  serve  as 
a  model  to  be  followed,  and  also  to  be  criti- 
cized by  the  other  partners  in  the  Alliance. 
I  should  first  nuike  a  remark  concerning  the 
local  political  implications  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  legislation  was  passed  at  the  very  end 
of  the  present  session  of  the  Bundestag  at 
the  time  when  the  representatives  were  fac- 
ing new  elections.  The  bulk  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  supported  by  both  major  parties. 
This  indicates  the  belief  that  the  Germans, 
who  have  by  no  means  forgotten  the  enor- 
mous sufferings  of  the  last  war.  are  willing 
to  take  a  realistic  attitude  toward  future 
catastrophes  and  are  In  fact  considering  civil 
defense  as  an  Insurance  against  a  future  war. 
A  group  of  scientists  have  opposed  civil 
defense.  This  opposition  was  best  expressed 
by  the  testimony  of  C.  P.  von  Weizsaecker. 
In  part  this  opposition  was  based  on  hope 
of  progressive  relaxation  of  tensions  between 
the  Western  powers  and  Soviet  Russia.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this 


opposition  was  not  as  radical  as  similar 
movements  in  the  United  States  and  that 
von  Weizsaecker  tias  agreed  to  many  of  the 
measures  that  were  enacted  in  the  present 
legislation. 

A  relation  between  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram and  the  NATO  Alliance  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  some  of  the  officials  with  whom 
I  talked.  In  this  opinion,  civil  defense  will 
make  It  more  probable  that  Germany  can 
continue  to  function  and  to  contribute  to 
the  Alliance  even  after  it  has  been  attacked. 
Therefore,  the  suggestion  Is  made  that  the 
civil  defense  measures  strengthen  the  NATO 
Alliance  and  that  the  money  spent  for  civil 
defense  should  be  recognized  as  a  contribu- 
tion by  Germany  to  the  common  strength 
of  the  Western  Alliance. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  point  is  well 
taken.  It  would  further  appear  that  such 
recognition  would  help  more  firmly  to  estab- 
lish a  spirit  of  NATO  cooperation  in  Ger- 
many. Furthermore,  this  same  recognition 
may  serve  as  a  badly  needed  stimulus  for 
other  NATO  partners  to  Introduce  appropri- 
ate measures  for  civil  defense. 

Apart  from  recognizing  the  German  con- 
tribution, I  believe  that  civil  defense  could 
well  become  one  of  the  fields  In  which  positive 
NATO  collaboration  could  produce  benefi- 
cial results.  The  fact  that  civil  defense  la 
not  subject  to  any  security  regulations  makes 
cooperation  relatively  easy.  In  many  phases 
of  civil  defense  mutual  aid  Is  required.  One 
case  In  point  is  the  warning  system.  In  this 
connection  I  have  In  mind  not  only  radar 
warning,  but  a  system  whereby  Information 
conc»TLlng  actual  attack  can  be  transmitted 
within  seconds  In  a  reliable  self-verifying 
manner.  This  should  be  carried  out  with  top 
priority  In  the  sense  that  information  about 
attack  should  be  put  on  any  available  means 
of  communication  no  matter  what  other  in- 
formation raises  a  claim  to  these  channels. 
In  case  of  emergency,  we  should  have  prompt 
and  reliable  information  of  the  damage  done. 
The  very  fact  that  this  Information  will  be 
transferred  without  delay  will  increase  the 
credibility  that  Amolca  wUl  Indeed  act 
promptly  when  action  is  absolutely  required. 

In  other  fields  cooperation  In  civil  defense 
may  be  recommended  because  such  coopera- 
tion Is  relatively  easy  ai)d  could  pay  con- 
siderable dividends.  Thxis.  the  Western  Al- 
liance is  quite  rich  In  food,  though  not  every 
member  of  the  Alliance  has  a  food  surplus. 
Therefore,  the  establishment  of  premier  re- 
serves of  food  can  proceed  more  easily  if 
pursued  on  a  joint  baals. 

The  fact  that  experience  during  the  war 
and  after  the  war  concerning  clvU  defense 
is  widely  different  In  different  member  na- 
tions Is  a  further  reason  for  cooperation. 
Thus  the  Germans  have  little  experience 
about  actual  effects  of  nuclear  explosives. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  vast  experience 
on  the  effect  of  fire  storms.  One  should  re- 
member that  in  Hiroshima  more  people  were 
kUled  by  the  fire  storm  than  by  any  other 
agency.  Furthermore,  the  Germans  have  an 
important  recent  experience  of  quickly  re- 
constructing their  country  after  almost  com- 
plete devastation.  This  experience  is  of  value 
when  one  considers  the  methods  by  which 
the  best  recovery  might  be  assured  after  a 
heavy  attack.  Finally,  the  present  German 
legislation  forces  the  Germans  to  undertake 
construction.  During  this  activity  they  will 
undoubtedly  conomit  many  mistakes  but  also 
will  find  new  and  hopeful  approaches.  In 
this  way  all  NATO  nations,  and  in  particular, 
the  United  States  can  ot>taln  most  valuable 
Information. 

Civil  Defense,  a  field  which  Is  a  phase  In 
war  least  oriented  toward  the  military  spirit, 
might  in  fact  become  the  first  effective  way 
In  which  realistic  measures  can  l>e  taken  cm 
a  Joint  basis  in  NATO  to  avert  the  worst  con- 
sequences of  war.  whether  waged  by  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  means. 
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8PACK  KBBXABCR 

On  tbe  face  of  It,  space  researcb  la  not 
doaely  connected  with  mlUtary  defense.  Ac- 
tually, there  are  many  phases  of  space  re- 
search which  are  thoroughly  non-mllltary, 
and  I  do  not  Intend  to  neglect  the  discus- 
sion of  these.  But  connection  with  nuclear 
defense  will  appear  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  United  Statea  is  spending  tS  billion 
per  year  for  space  research  (Incidentally, 
this  U  almoat  100  times  what  we  spend  for 
dTll  defense).  It  Is  my  opinion  that  we 
are  not  getting  full  yalue  for  these  5  billion 
dollars  because  too  few  of  our  scientists  give 
their  full  attention  to  this  new  and  inspiring 
field. 

The  European  conununlty  has  a  small  In- 
dependent space  project.  This  project  Is  not 
financed  on  the  same  scale  as  the  USSR  but 
IB  supported  by  good  scientists  and  technical 
IMople. 

I  believe  that  thorough  co(^>eratlon  on 
space  exploration  would  be  popular  In  Eu- 
rope. The  Europeans  would  certainly  not 
contribute  a  sum  as  great  as  95  billion  per 
annum  but  we  cotUd  expect  a  contribution 
which  la  not  quite  small  compared  to  this 
•mooBt.  Fnrthermore,  the  European  con- 
tribution In  Bdentlflc  and  technical  talent 
eould  turn  out,  In  the  oourae  of  time,  to  be 
dedalTe. 

A  conversation  with  Dr.  Leo  Brandt  from 
DoMeldorf,  who  Is  deeply  concerned  with 
■dentlflc  and  technical  tf  orto  In  Westphalia, 
has  given  proof  of  the  th(»ough  Interest  oif 
Germany  In  thla  topic. 

Such  cooperation  would  bring  about  aa  a 
by-product  active  contacts  between  scien- 
tific and  technological  personnel.  Further- 
more, It  could  result  In  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage In  the  field  of  defense. 

Today  the  whole  topic  of  aurrellluice  la 
bandied  with  great  caution  and  is  ctosldered 
by  our  aide  as  an  enterprise  to  be  restricted 
to  U.S.  workers  whose  activities  are  carried 
out  secretly.  The  result  was  that  In  the 
U-a  Incident  the  Russians  could  attack  the 
United  States  without  attacking  any  other 
nation.  They  claimed  without  Justification. 
but  also  without  being  eCectlvely  contra- 
dicted, that  we  were  engaged  In  spying. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  nuclear  age 
surveillance  is  one  of  the  foremost  safe- 
guards of  continued  peace.  This  doctrine  baa 
been  clearly  announced  In  tbe  open  skies 
policy  which  unfortiinately  has  never  been 
Imfdemented.  Since  the  Russians  are  not 
likely  to  agree  to  such  a  policy.  It  would  seem 
to  serve  our  advantage  If  the  surveillance, 
as  part  of  the  space  effort,  could  be  carried 
out  jointly  by  the  NATO  allies.  This  would 
have  the  following  advantages: 

1.  In  case  of  opposition  by  Russia,  we 
would  not  have  to  stand  alone. 

a.  The  sharing  of  the  t,erhnlcal  effort 
would  Insure  greater  efficiency  and  would  re- 
sult In  lesser  expense. 

8.  The  Joint  enterprise  would  give  our  al- 
lies a  sense  of  participation. 

4.  Those  of  our  allies  who  are  closest  to  the 
Iron  Curtain  (the  Oermans.  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians and  Italians)  would  have  tbe  great- 
est possible  kiterest  In  having  prompt  infor- 
mation concerning  any  signs  of  danger. 
Thla  last  point  became  particularly  clear  to 
me  In  my  recent  dlscxissions  in  Bonn,  where 
anxiety  was  manifested  that  warning  time  on 
nuclear  rockets  might  be.  In  Germany,  as 
short  as  two  minutes.  Therefore,  In  this  In- 
stance we  could  be  of  particularly  great  serv- 
ice to  some  of  our  allies. 

irnwn.K  okvsmsx 
In  recent  years  the  Russians  have  claimed 
to  have  developed  a  missile  defense  system. 
This  claim  is  probably  exaggerated.  On  the 
other  band,  no  technical  claim  of  the  Rus- 
sians has  yet  turned  out  to  be  completely  un- 
foimded.  In  fact,  we  know  that  missile  de- 
feiue  can  well  be  at  least  partially  effective 


In  that  it  might  save  tbe  lives  of  those  who 
have  found  shelter  before  the  effect  of  the 
explosive  reaches  them. 

Missile  defense  is  a  field  in  which  many 
technical  problems  have  to  be  solved  which 
are  not  directly  related  to  nuclear  explosives. 
It  is  also  a  field  in  which  eventual  success 
appears  not  to  be  feasible  without  the  avail- 
ability of  a  great  number  of  sophisticated 
and  small  defensive  nuclear  explosives. 

NATO-wide  cooperation  on  missile  defense 
would  have  the  following  advantages: 

1.  Our  research  in  this  field  is  probably 
lees  far  along  than  research  of  the  Russians. 
Technical  aid  from  our  NATO  allies  would  be 
highly  welcomed. 

a.  In  case  we  did  estabUsh  missile  defenses 
either  against  the  Russians  or  perhaps 
against  the  Chinese,  we  are  practically  forced 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  allies.  In  fact, 
defending  ourselves  and  leaving  our  allies 
undefended  would  be  the  strongest  possible 
psychological  Incentive  to  break  up  the  Alli- 
ance. Since  we  must  find  a  way  for  common 
usage,  we  might  as  well  require  that  our  allies 
help  us  In  the  development. 

3.  It  Is  probably  correct  to  say  that  missile 
defense  is  indeed  possible  against  a  small  and 
unsophisticated  attack  like  tbe  one  that  the 
Chinese  might  mount  in  5  <»  10  years.  The 
same  remark  holds  probably  not  only  test  the 
Chinese,  but  also  for  the  force  de  frappe. 
Work  on  defense  is  likely  to  convince  many 
Frenchmen  of  the  fact  that  the  force  de 
frappe  is  in  fact  useless. 

4.  It  is  not  likely  that  otir  allies  will  be  In 
a  position  during  the  next  30  years  to  develop 
a  sufficient  number  of  sophisticated  defense 
weapcMU  to  establish  a  mlssUe  defense  with- 
out  our  help.  It  is  therefore  In  this  par- 
ticular field  where  we  can  be  of  mazUnum 
usefulness  to  them.  This  Is  particularly 
true  because  at  the  present  time  we  are  not 
fully  exploiting  our  capabilities  of  producing 
nuclear  material.  The  material  which  we 
could  produce  might  become  of  decisive  use- 
fulness In  defending  the  whole  Alliance.  It 
should  be  Incidentally  noted  that  expensive 
installations  of  radar  and  small  defensive 
missiles  could  and  should  be  financed  by  our 
allies.  Only  In  the  particular  field  where 
we  have  establl^ed  cheap  sources  of  nuclear 
material  would  our  help  become  decisive  and 
absolutely  required. 

In  discussing  mIssUe  defense,  one  might 
worry  abotit  the  relation  of  such  defense  to 
nuclear  proliferation.  In  fact,  the  defense 
would  require  wide  distribution  of  nuclear 
explosives  and  would  furthermore  necessitate 
permission  to  fire  theee  ezplosivea  as  soon 
as  an  approaching  missile  is  detected  without 
asking  permission  from  NATO  headquarters 
or  from  Waahlngton.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  Is  established  that  the  missiles  could  be 
bound  to  such  electronic  equipment  which 
would  guarantee  that  the  explosion  occurs 
at  a  harmless  distance  from  the  ground  and 
that  it  actually  takes  place  before  leaving 
the  territory  of  that  co\mtry  from  which  It 
was  fired.  Tampering  with  this  electronic 
program  would  result  In  a  signal  In  Wash- 
ington and  NATO  headquarters  and  would 
furthermore  harmlessly  destroy  the  nuclear 
explosive.  Th\]s  we  eould  completely  Insure 
that  the  defensive  missiles  will  be  in  fact 
\ued  for  nothing  but  defense  of  each  par- 
ticipating country. 


Our  present  secrecy  regulations  have 
often  irritated  our  allies.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  is  not  clear  that  they  have  Insured  our 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
fields  in  which  secrecy  prevails,  very  spe- 
cifically Including  the  field  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives, we  have  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
we  are  ahead  of  the  Russians.  In  the  po- 
tentially decisive  field  of  missile  defense, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  tbe 
Russians  are  ahecul  of  us.  It  is  rematrkable 
that  there  is  one  field  in  which  we  have  an 
Important  and  undisputed  lead,  and  this  la 


in  the  field  of  big  electronic  computers.  This 
field  Is  by  no  means  unimportant  in  connec- 
tion with  warfare,  but  absence  of  secrecy 
seems  to  have  resulted  In  the  beat  perform- 
ance by  the  United  States. 

My  specific  worry  concerns  the  effect  of 
secrecy  on  the  NATO  Alliance.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  the  main  topic  to  be  discussed  In 
the  Alliance  is  the  prevention  of  war,  the 
nature  of  war,  and  the  appropriate  prepara- 
tions we  must  make.  The  subject  of  these 
discussions  is,  of  course,  highly  distasteful 
for  everyone  concerned.  No  conclusion  will 
be  willingly  accepted  except  possibly  those 
that  each  person  must  accept  due  to  his  own 
careful  considerations. 

In  this  situation  it  Is  understandable  that 
a  VS.  suggestion  bfksed  at  least  partly  on 
secret  and  unoommunlcated  information 
will  be  viewed  with  deep  disfavor.  Everyone 
who  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  rea- 
soning that  has  led  to  the  proposal  will  have 
to  ask  himself  whether  or  not  another  way 
might  be  possible. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  little  to 
lose  and  much  to  gain  if  we  could  discuss 
the  over-all  question  of  Joint  nuclear  de- 
fense by  establishing  ground  rules  which 
will  make  it  necessary  for  all  participants, 
including  ourselves,  to  disclose  all  secret  in- 
formation. I  believe  that  this  will  contribute 
little  to  proliferation  becaiise  the  greatest 
difficulties  In  making  nuclear  explosives  are 
of  a  detailed  technical  nature.  Disclosure  of 
secret  Information  within  the  framework  of 
NATO  la  not  likely  to  speed  independent 
nuclear  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could 
be  a  great  stimulant  to  Joint  nuclear  plan- 
ning which  could  take  tfie  place  of  inde- 
pendent nuclear  efforts. 

In  any  discussion.  I  would  propose  that 
Joint  work  on  civil  defense,  on  space  explora- 
tion, and  on  missile  defense  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Agreement  on  these  points 
may  give  us  a  positive  program  which  will 
help  each  of  our  allies  and  which  will  not 
contribute  to  the  dangers  of  war  by  acci- 
dent or  by  miscalculation.  Purthermore,  the 
mutual  confidence  that  could  be  established 
by  successful  Joint  effort  and  by  open  dis- 
cussion may  show  us  the  way  In  which  the 
more  difficult  questions  of  Joint  nuclear  de- 
dalons  might  be  approached  at  some  future 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee  Is  In- 
debted to  the  gentlanan  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosMXR]  for  making  an 
analysis  of  Dr.  Teller's  statement.  The 
gentleman  Is  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  and  is 
eminently  qualified  In  nuclear  defense. 
I  yield  to  Mr.  Hosmir. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Tel- 
ler views  with  deep  apprehension  the  dis- 
array of  the  NATO  alliance  which,  al- 
ready sagging,  most  recently  was  dealt  a 
body  blow  by  the  French.  He  correctly 
assesses  the  vital  role  NATO  must  play 
In  not  only  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  America,  but  all  Western  civil- 
ization. He  seeks  means  to  repair  the 
wreckage. 

His  thesis  Is  that  a  start  may  be  made 
through  cooperation  between  alliance 
nations  on  passive  civil  defense,  space 
research,  and  active  missile  defense.  Dr. 
Teller  also  believes  the  secrecy  safe- 
guards surrounding  nuclear  weapons 
technique  have  become  outmoded  by  a 
natural  and  inescapable  proliferation  of 
technology.  He  holds  that  maintaining 
them  is  an  unnecessary  obstruction  to 
general  cooperation  amongst  the  Allies 
and  specifically  to  collaboration  on  anti- 
missile defense.  Although  he  did  not 
cover  the  subject  in  his  paper.  TeUer  also 


favors,  as  I  do,  fuller  ti^d  more  mean- 
ingful international  co6peratlve  efforts 
in  other  areas  of  basic  scientific  re- 
search, particularly  in  very  exp«isive 
areas  such  as  high-eneijgy  physics, 
cnm.  Dxn^tK 

Dr.  Teller  relates  that  the  Oermans  are 
spending  around  $125  million  per  year  on 
passive  civil  defense.  Ihie  to  Secretary 
McNamara's  arbitrary  ihethod  of  book- 
keeping, US.  expenditures  are  difficult  to 
determine.  McNamara  {groups  together 
expenditures  for  strajteglc  deterrent 
forces  and  damage  limitation  (Including 
surveillance,  warning  and  control, 
manned  Interceptors,  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles, and  antisatellite  defense  R.  &  D.) 
and  civil  defense.  His  March  8  testi- 
mony to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee listed  a  budget  of  $1.3  billion  for 
"strategic  defense  forced"  including  an 
item  of  $100  million  f<ir  civil  defense. 
Whatever  all  this  means,  it  is  stUl  ap- 
parent our  civil  defense  program  is  rudi- 
mentary and,  as  Teller  indicates,  a  fruit- 
ful field  for  alliance  cooperation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  oH  radar  warning 
and  the  survivability  of  alliance  post- 
attack  communication  systems. 

Teller  does  not  discuss  the  matter  of 
costs  Involved  in  llmitintr  U.S.  casualties 
fron  a  Soviet  first  strike,  which  Mc- 
Namara's testimony  specified  as  follows: 
U.S.  damage-limitinf  posture 

I  Expected 

ettsiuMiet 

Damage-limiting  cost  (bllllfchs) :     (milUons) 

$23.9 U 180  to  136. 

•25.8 L 110  to  115. 

H4.9 ii 80  to  96. 

•525 |.l 60  to  80. 

Iliese  McNamara  estimates  must  be 
analyzed,  but  they  do  in^cate  a  need  to 
compare  costs  with  obje^ves  in  assess- 
ing the  value  of  civil  deftose  aspects  of 
the  damage-limitations  problem. 

SPACS    KBSb^OB 

There  can  be  no  argument  with 
Teller's  theses  that  the  ^  tnoon  monkey" 
ought  to  be  shared  by  the  backs  of  our 
allies  rather  than  be  alloi^ed  permanent- 
ly to  attach  Itself  exclusively  to  our  own. 

The  cost  of  this  effort  1^  included  In  the 
McNamara  estimates  above  set  forth. 
Teller  urges  the  establldHment  of  these 
defenses  in  his  paper — a  switch  from  his 
former  position.  He  n^w  believes  the 
Soviets  are  proceeding  itrtth  ABM  de- 
fenses and  a  drastic  switch  in  the 
strategic  balance  against  us  soon  will  re- 
sult if  we  do  not  do  likewise.  The  John- 
son administration  still  Clings  to  these 
theses:  First,  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
•naking  ABM  progress  sO  we  should  not 
start  a  race,  and  second,  without  ABM 
nuclear  war  would  be  n^uch  more  hor- 
rible, thus  without  it  s^ch  war  is  less 
likely  to  occur. 


Dr.  Teller's  views  that  i^Uclear  weapons 
»«ecy  Impedes  alliance  collaboration 
™  that  declassification  would  con- 
trtbute  Uttle  to  nuclear  weapons  prolif- 
eration are  probably  conrect.  However, 
■fsumlng  we  do  have  secrets  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  know,  it  is  llfely  they  would 
som  discover  them  If  we  were  to  release 
wis    information    alliaacewlde.    With 


this  knowledge  Soviet  scientists  could  be 
expected  to  devise  more  effective  means 
to  counter  U.S.  nuclear  weapons.  There- 
fore, this  recommendation  requires  a 
most  careful  analysis.  Our  real  problem 
in  this  area  is  to  give  our  allies  a  prac- 
tical understanding  of  the  "limitations" 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  correct  some 
serious  allies  overestimates  of  their 
"capabilities." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Representatives  Adair,  of  Indiana; 
Chamberlain,  of  Michigan;  Clausen,  of 
California;  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Ellsworth,  of  Kansas;  Keith,  of 
Massachusetts;  Martin,  of  Alabama; 
Morton,  of  Maryland;  Pirnie,  of  New 
York;  Quie,  of  Minnesota,  and  Reid  of 
New  York. 

1 3^eld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


SEGREGATED  JUSTICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan].  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
the  Depsu-tment  of  Justice  consented  to 
the  dt.smis.sal  of  the  Indictments  against 
the  men  accused  of  the  murder  of  the 
three  courageous  civil  rights  workers — 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Schwemer — near  Philadelphia, 
Miss.,  in  June  1964.  The  indictments 
were  Invalid  because  the  grand  jury  was 
drawn  from  a  discriminatory  Jury 
panel — one  from  which  Negroes  we^je  ex- 
cluded. 

I  think  that  the  record  should  note 
that  the  indictment  would  not  have 
needed  to  be  voided  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral had  taken  the  action  which  20  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  recommended  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  on  December  16, 
1964. 

In  our  letter  we  suggested  that  the 
Attorney  General  challenge  the  discrim- 
inatory jury  roll,  move  that  a  new,  non- 
discriminatory Jury  roll  be  compiled,  and 
present  the  evidence  to  a  new  grand  Jury 
drawn  from  the  nondiscriminatory  Jury 
roll.    The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Decxmbbx  16, 1B64. 
Hon.  Nicholas  dk  B.  Katzknbach. 
Acting  Attomey  General. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Katzsnbach:  On  December  10. 
U.S.  Commissioner  Esther  Carter  summarily 
and  without  precedent  dismissed  the  gov- 
ernment's charges  against  nineteen  of  those 
arraigned  In  connection  with  the  slaying 
in  June  of  Messrs.  Chaney,  Qoodman  and 
Schwemer.  This  action  by  a  subordinate 
officer  of  a  tJnlted  States  Court  has  stunned 
those  In  and  out  of  Mississippi  who  look  to 
the  Federal  Courts  as  an  impartial  forum 
for  the  maintenance  and  vindication  of  their 
Constitutionally  guaranteed  rights.  It  also 
clearly  poses  the  threat  of  similar  actions 
by  an  openly  hoeUle  Federal  District  Judge 
and  a  Grand  Jury  drawn  from  a  discrimina- 
tory Jtiry  RoU,  with  the  result  that  Indict- 
ments may  not  be  returned  in  this  crucial 
case. 

If  this  Civil  Rights  case  is  thwarted  by  an 
unconscionable  refusal  to  return  Indict- 
ments, the  prestige  of  the  Federal  Courts  and 
the  prospects  for  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Laws  will  be  In  profound 
Jeopardy.  In  order  to  avert  this  result,  we 
urge  that  you  take  the  following  steps, 
which  are  undeniably  within  the  powers  of 


your  office  and  vlrtuaUy  necessary  In  this 
crisis  of  law  and  order. 

1.  We  aak  you  to  appear  before  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  moving  that  Court  to  exercise 
its  established  supervisory  power  over  Coiirts 
within  Its  Circuit  by  appointing  an  unbiased 
District  Judge  to  take  charge  of  the  present 
case. 

a.  We  ask  you  then  to  challenge  the  pres- 
ent Jury  RoU  In  that  District,  Insofar  as  It 
is  discriminatory,  and  move  that  a  new.  non- 
discriminatory. Jury  RoU  be  compiled. 

3.  Finally,  we  ask  that  you  move  the  Dis- 
trict Cotirt  to  convene  a  new  Orand  Jury, 
drawn  from  the  Revised  Jury  Roll,  to  hear 
the  United  States'  case  in  the  matter  of  tbe 
murdered  civil  rights  workers. 

These  steps,  we  feel,  would  maintain  re- 
spect for  the  Federal  Coiuts  and  hold  out 
some  promise  of  impartial  Orand  Jury  action 
on  the  government's  case.  We  hope  you  wlU 
give  them  serloiis  consideration. 

JosKPH  P.  Addabbo,  Thomas  L.  Ashlkt. 
John  Brademas.  Okorox  E.  Bsowm. 
Phillip  Buxton.  jErmtT  Cohzlan, 
Don  Edwabss,  Don  FaAsxa,  Jacob  Gil- 
BSBT,  Sktmocb  Halfesn,  Attgttstus 
Hawkins,  Robxbt  W.  Kastenicxikb. 
John  Undsay,  RoaotT  Nix,  Adam  C. 
PowKix,  HzintT  C.  Rnrss,  James 
Roosevelt,  Bknjakin  RoexNTBAL,  Don 
RinfsrxLO,  William  Frrrs  Rtan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  heard  frcm  the 
Attorney  0«ieral  nearly  a  month  later, 
on  January  13. 1965,  he  said  that  "I  can- 
not agree  that  the  steps  you  advocate  are 
appropriate."  The  text  of  his  letter  of 
January  13, 1965,  follows: 

OmCX  OV  THE  Attornxt  Gknebal. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  WnxiAK  Frts  Rtam, 
House  of  Representatives , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congrkssman  Rtan  :  I  have  read  with 
Interest  your  letter  of  December  16,  1964 
urging  that  certain  steps  be  taken  In  con- 
nection with  the  convetLlng  of  a  grand  Jury 
In  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi  to 
consider  the  government's  charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  slaying  of  Messrs.  Chaney, 
Goodman  and  Schwemer. 

I  fully  share  your  concern  that  discrimina- 
tory practices  should  not  hinder  the  Impar- 
tial application  of  justice  In  thla  or  any  other 
case.  However,  I  cannot  ag;ree  that  the  steps 
you  advocate  are  appropriate. 

Judge  Harold  Cox  has  recently  ordered  that 
the  federal  grand  jury  be  reconvened  on 
January  11, 1965  to  consider  the  government's 
charges.  The  same  grand  jury,  at  its  pre- 
vious session,  returned  Indictments  against 
Sheriff  Ralney,  Deputy  Price  and  others  for 
violations  of  the  clvU  rights  statutes.  I  have 
every  hope  that  this  grand  jury  wlU  cooslder 
fairly  the  evidence  to  be  presented  to  it. 
Sincerely, 

Nichouub  dkB.  Katzkmbach, 

Acting  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  the  first 
to  benefit  from  the  rullngr  in  the  Rabino- 
witz  case,  which  said  that  verdicts  by 
segregated  Juries  are  void,  should  be  pre- 
cisely those  people  who  have  fought  the 
hardest  to  preserve  segregated  justice. 
Yet,  perh^>s  the  irony  is  especially  ap- 
pitvriate  if  we  are  to  argue  that  Justice 
should  be  colorblind. 

The  lesson  of  the  Justice  Department's 
decision  to  consent  to  the  dismissal  la 
clear.  Had  a  strong  Jury  selection  bill 
been  enacted  by  Congress  this  year,  such 
cases  would  have  been  avoided  in  the 
future.  Now,  sis  the  New  York  Times  has 
pointed  out  edltorlfdly,  the  names  of 
James  Chaney.  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
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Michael  Schwemer  will  "constitute  a 
poignant  reminder  that  Congress  must 
not  leave  further  civil  rights  legislation 
on  the  shelf." 

It  Is,  finally,  a  great  tribute  to  those 
three  young  men  that  they  should  be 
twice  martyrs. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  "Fresh 
Proof,"  which  appeared  on  September  29, 
follows: 

(From  tlie  New  York  Times,  Sept.  29,  1966] 
FSXSH  PKoor 

From  Mlactsslppl  now  comes  fresh  proof 
of  tbe  compelling  need  for  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  which  the  Senate  has 
shelved. 

In  the  case  of  the  seventeen  men  accused 
of  klUlng  the  three  young  civil  rights  work- 
ers near  Philadelphia,  Miss.,  In  1964.  the 
Justice  Department  has  bad  to  agree  with 
the  defense  contention  that  the  Indictments 
are  faulty  and  should  be  dismissed  because 
the  grand  jury  was  drawn  from  a  list  that 
largely  excluded  Negroes.  Another  grand  Jury 
can  be  empaneled  and  fresh  indictments 
■ought,  but  this  means  another  delay. 

The  first  two  titles  of  this  year's  ClvU 
Rights  Bill  wotUd  have  obviated  such  delays 
In  the  future  by  establishing  uniform  jury 
standards.  Moreover,  If  the  accused  are 
found  guilty  under  the  obsolete  1870  con- 
spiracy statute,  the  maximum  sentence  they 
could  receive  would  be  ten  years.  Another 
title  of  this  year's  bill  would  have  broadened 
the  scope  of  that  statute  and  made  the  pun- 
ishment fit  the  crime  up  to  a  maximum  of 
life  Imprisonment. 

This  year's  bill  would  not  have  api^ed  ex 
post  t't^^o  to  this  case:  but  the  names  of 
Michael  Schwemer  kdA  Andrew  Ooodman 
and  their  Negro  friend  James  Chaney  consti- 
tute a  poignant  reminder  that  Congre.«  must 
not  leave  further  civil  rights  legislation  on 
the  shelf. 


DIOCESE    OP    BROOKLYN    MARKS 
POLISH  MILLENNIUM 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonst]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  diocese  of  Brook- 
lyn paid  homage  to  the  observance  of 
Poland's  millennium.  His  Excellency 
Bishop  Wladyslaw  Rubin,  auxiliary  to 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszlnskl,  Primate  of 
Poland,  celebrated  mass  at  St.  James 
Pro- Cathedral  in  Brooklyn.  His  Excel- 
lency Archbishop  Bryan  McEntagart,  of 
Brooklyn,  delivered  a  moving  sermon 
well  befitting  the  occasion  and  Nowy 
Swlat,  the  Polish  Morning  World,  printed 
this  sermon  in  its  issue  of  September 
26.    The  sermcm  follows: 

Poland — Ooo's  Asmt  on  Eastr 
» IHls  evening.  In  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn, 
we  gather  together  with  our  Polish  people, 
to  commemorate  the  Millennium  of  Poland's 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  her  emergence 
from  obscurity  Into  the  family  of  nations. 

It  was  expected  that  our  observance  would 
be  graced  by  the  presence  of  His  Eminence, 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  the  Primate  of  Poland. 
As  you  know,  this  privilege  has  been  denied 
to  us.  Nevertheless,  our  celebration  of  this 
memorable  event  will  be  spiritually  reward- 
ing for  us  all. 


From  its  earliest  beginnings,  the  motto  of 
Poland  was  Ood  and  Country.  In  looking 
back  through  the  pages  of  history,  we  see 
how  great  a  country  can  become  while  Uv- 
Ing  in  the  City  of  Man.  without  for  one 
moment  forgetting  about  the  City  of  Ood. 
The  annals  of  Polish  history  are  replete  with 
Instances  of  fulfilling  special  assignments 
entrusted  to  her  by  Divine  Providence. 

With  the  blood  of  her  manhood,  she  de- 
fended and  protected  Western  Christendom 
from  the  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
She  held  back  the  Mongols  and  repeatedly 
repulsed  the  Turks  until  their  final  defeat 
In  1683  under  the  leadership  of  King  Jan 
Sobleskl.  In  our  own  memory,  after  her 
rebirth  in  World  War  I,  we  saw  her  stem 
the  tide  of  Communism  when  she  stopped 
the  Bolsheviks  from  overrunning  war-torn 
Europe. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  she  has  merited 
the  title  of  bulwark  of  Christendom.  We 
might  add  another:  God's  army  on  earth. 

Poland's  love  for  freedom  and  liberty  was 
instilled  in  the  youth  from  the  Mother's 
breast.  When  she  herself  lost  her  independ- 
ence, her  sons  continued  her  struggle  for 
freedom  to  the  benefit  of  many  nations. 
Even  In  our  own  United  States,  the  names 
of  Pulaski  and  Kosduszko,  and  the  sacrifices 
of  her  soldiers  in  World  War  II,  wlU  live  In 
grateful  memory  forever. 

Despite  all  these  commitments  on  battle- 
fields around  the  world,  she  yet  fulfilled  an- 
other task  given  her  by  Almighty  Ood.  She 
was  ready  to  share  her  precious  Faith  with 
the  pagan  tribes  about  her.  By  preaching 
brotherhood  and  love,  Poland  succeeded, 
while  the  Teutonic  Knights  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  convert  people  with  the  sword. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation. 

Her  contributions  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  the  Individual  were  among  the  first  in 
Europe.  With  her  patriotism  never  in  ques- 
tion, she  still  welcomed  to  her  bosom  all 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  In  Europe. 

Poland's  love  for  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual still  continues  today.  Conscious  of 
her  great  struggle  her  own  people  are  going 
through  In  Europe  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
we  look  to  the  staunch  Polish  jjeople  to  be 
in  the  forefront  of  others,  without  difference 
or  distinction  concerning  their  national,  eth- 
nic or  religious  background. 

In  culture,  and  learning.  Poland  made 
notable  contributions  In  the  fields  of  science 
art,  music  and  literature;  and  her  univer- 
sities were  among  the  first  founded  In  E^urope. 

With  such  Involvement  in  the  things  of 
the  City  of  Man.  one  would  think  that  Po- 
land's commitments  to  the  City  of  Ood 
would  have  stiffered,  but  it  was  not  so. 
Poland's  genius,  and  what  made  her  so  great, 
were  her  fidelity  to  Ood  and  His  Law;  and  her 
deep  love  and  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Ood. 
Her  motto — Ood  and  cotxntry — is  evidence  of 
this.  Her  soldiers  would  go  to  battle  singing 
the  age-old  hymn:  Boga  Rodzico,  Marya. 
Mary  vras  the  subject  of  Poland's  first  liter- 
ary efforts  and  her  hymns,  and  her  months 
of  May  and  October  have  been,  and  stlU  con- 
tinue to  be,  observed  wltH  special  devotions. 

The  great  number  of  saints  she  has  given 
to  the  Church  Indicate  Poland's  love  for  Ood; 
Saints  Hedwlg,  Hyacinth,  Stanislaus  Bishop 
and  Martyr,  Stanislaus  Koetka,  John  Can- 
tlus,  Caslmlr — to  name  just  a  few.  This  love 
for  Ood  luts  endured  through  the  centtuies 
and  calls  forth  our  admiration  and  praise 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  clergy  and  people 
to  retain  their  Faith.  Well  deserved,  indeed. 
Is  the  title  given  to  Poland — faithful  daugh- 
ter of  the  church. 

A  country  as  great  as  this,  a  country  which 
contributed  so  much  to  history,  a  cotutry 
ever-faithful  to  Ood,  a  country  with  such  a 
fervent  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Ood,  will 
not  remain  enslaved  forever. 

Just  as  from  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of 
Cseetochowa,  the  liberation  of  Poland  in  the 


17th  Century  began  from  the  almost  helpless 
deluge  of  the  Swedes,  so,  we  now  pray,  that 
the  National  Observance  of  Poland's  Mlllen- 
nliun  at  the  same  Shrine  despite  all  obsta- 
cles, will  be  the  beginning  of  the  liberation 
of  Poland  from  wtiat  seems  to  be  a  hopelesa 
bondage  to  her  rightful  place  among  the 
family  of  free  nations. 

Queen  of  Poland,  pray  for  us  I 

Long  live  Poland  I 
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THE  CIA-UKE  SECRECY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tfexas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remain  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  long 
last,  the  story  of  the  CIA-like  secrecy  of 
our  Federal  Reserve  System  is  reaching 
the  American  public. 

The  Philadelphia  News  and  its  reporter 
Don  Maclean,  are  to  be  commended  for 
telling  this  story  to  the  264,000  readers 
of  their  newspaper. 

Referring  to  the  tightly  guarded 
secrets  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Mr. 
Maclean  says: 

It  all  seems  rather  strange  in  a  free  and 
open  society. 

Mr.  Maclean  is  right.  It  is  strange 
and  dangerous  for  our  monetary  policies, 
which  affect  every  last  citizen  in  this 
country,  to  be  carried  on  behind  the 
locked  doors  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Not 
even  the  President,  and  not  even  one 
Member  of  this  Congress  can  pry  these 
secrets  loose.    It  is  a  shameful  situation. 

I  place  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  News  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  carefully: 

Federal  Resbevk  Interests  2,000  Secsct 

Keepers 

(By  Don  Maclean) 

Washxnoton. — All  the  years  I've  been  cov- 
ering this  town  I've  been  overlooking  the 
I)est  beat  there  is — the  Federal  Resene 
Board.  The  reason  this  Is  a  good,  easy  as- 
signment is  that  it  can't  t>e  covered.  What 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  does,  when  It  does 
It,  Is  secret. 

The  newest  Federal  Reserve  Board  reconli 
Congress  has  to  work  with  are  those  of  1900. 
You  see,  according  to  the  law,  the  Ped'i 
records  are  not  made  available  until  they 
are  six  years  old.  Before  that  time  Congress 
cannot  see  them.  In  fact,  according  to  Rep. 
WaiGHT  Patman  (D-Tex.) ,  not  even  the  Pres- 
ident can  see  them  before  then. 

This  Is*  because  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
composed  of  12  big  bankers  and  seven  gov- 
ernment officials,  sets  Interest  rates.  The 
theory  Is  that  advance  knowledge  of  what  the 
board  Is  up  to  would  allow  unscrupulous 
men  to  make  money  In  the  market.  Frankly. 
I  think  this  Is  a  reflection  on  Congress,  not 
to  mention  the  President. 

But  the  Fed  apparently  feels  that  some 
2,000  other  people  are  far  more  trustworthy. 
Each  of  the  bankers  on  the  board  represents 
the  banks  In  his  area  of  the  country.  He  to 
allowed  to  tell  them  what  he  is  doing.  And 
then  there  are  staff  members — In  the  banto 
and  on  the  board.  Altogether,  there  *n 
some  2,000  secret-keepers. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that,  to  mT 
knowledge,  no  member  of  the  Fed  has  ever 
broken  bad.     Even  the  Central  Intelligence 


Agency  has  bad  agents  w:  ip  have  blabbed  to 
the  press.  But  not  thai  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

However,  the  two  agencies  are  alike  in  one 
respect.  Neither  has  to  account  for  the 
money  It  spends.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
can  dispense  up  to  $1.5  bmion  without  men- 
tioning It.  I 

Exactly  what  it  does  Mth  its  budget  is 
sort  of  a  mystery,  PaticaN  says.  The  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  Office,  the  watchdog  of  most 
other  government  agencies.  Is  not  allowed 
to  snoop  through  the  FedertU  Reserve's  books. 

Frankly,  I  had  no  Idea  that  the  Fed  op- 
erated behind  such  a  thljok  veil  of  secrecy. 
Although  Its  operation  Is  somewhat  beyond 
my  shallow  financial  knowledge.  I  always  as- 
sumed that  somebody  understood  It. 

But  now  we  learn  that  tihls  is  not  the  case. 
Congress  and  the  President  simply  accept 
the  Fed's  Interest  rates  ai^d  try  to  live  with 
them — Just  as  we  all  do  \tben  negotiating  a 
loan  at  the  bank.  It  all  seems  rather  strange 
m  a  free  sind  open  society. 


I 


ENVESTIOA'nON  OF  SERVICEMEN'S 
ADTO-BUYINa  FRAUD 

Mr.  PAITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thajt  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmw]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  pf  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  obJectli>n. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Sfaeaker,  in  recent 
days,  many  Members  have  forwarded  to 
my  ofHce  letters  from  tervlcemen  con- 
stituents outlining  a  growing  problem 
among  our  servicemen. 

The  letters  tell  of  servicemen  stationed 
overseas  who  paid  for  automobiles  with 
the  understanding  that  the  vehicle  would 
be  delivered  in  the  Undted  States,  but 
later  found  that  the  cairs  were  not  de- 
livered and  the  overseas  company  which 
had  taken  the  serviceman's  money  had 
closed  its  doors.  ! 

One  of  these  automobile  brokers  has 
reportedly  rim  out  with  funds  belonging 
to  servicemen  that  may  Jo  as  high  as  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Another 
firm  which  offered  low -cost  new  automo- 
biles appears  to  be  on  the  verge  of  follow- 
ing the  same  route.  Several  other 
smaller  companies  have  previously 
walked  off  with  large  amounts  of  service- 
men's money.  , 

Many  of  these  conipanles  operate 
throughout  the  world  advertising 
branches  near  most  large  overseas  mili- 
tary Installations.  However,  unbeknown 
to  the  serviceman,  each  branch  ofBce  is  a 
separate  corporation.  Ilius,  the  com- 
Wmy  can  close  its  doors  at  one  so-called 
branch  setup  and  the  remlalnlng  branches 
«n  deny  any  corporate  nasponsibility  for 
the  actions  of  the  other  offices. 

Since  these  brokers  do  not  stock  any 
•utomobiles  and,  in  many  cases,  operate 
out  of  a  desk-and-chair  arrangement,  It 
«  easy  for  them  to  walk  out  with  service- 
men's money,  it  is  Just  4s  easy  for  them 
.  iil*°*'^  their  name  sitid  start  up  in 
a  dilTerent  location.  At  least  one  of  the 
"f  brokers  who  has  Walked  off  with 
semcemen's  money  has  pursued  the 
™nie  change  game. 

Ust  week,  the  gentlemwi  from  Illinois, 
^'"^ressman  AmnmzioJ 


the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee, 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  Defense  ask- 
ing for  a  complete  investigation  of  this 
situation,  particularly  since  many  of 
these  Arms  are  operating  in  Vietnam. 
The  staff  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  working  with  the  Defense 
Department  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
other  servicemen  from  losing  their 
money  and  searching  for  ways  to  return 
the  funds  to  those  servicemen  who  have 
already  been  bilked. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  and  I  can 
assure  you  I  shall  take  every  action  in 
my  power  to  make  certain  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  adequately  protects 
our  servicemen  from  such  frauds. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PRESSURE  TO  USE 
MAIL  SERVICE  FOR  POLITICS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  ISx.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Camf3ion1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
learned  from  very  reliable  sources  that 
the  Post  Office  Department,  because  of 
powerful  pressure  from  some  Members 
of  Congress,  Is  giving  active  and  serious 
consideration  to  rescinding  its  national 
policy  of  not  initiating  new  door  delivery 
mail  service.  This  development  is  partic- 
ularly disturbing  because  of  its  timing. 
If  the  policy  Is  reversed,  I  understand 
that  it  will  be  done  prior  to  the  election 
on  November  8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  administration  will 
not  cave  in  under  congressional  political 
pressure  in  this  election  year. 

We  sire  all  aware  that  in  recent  months 
bills  have  been  Introduced  by  Members 
of  both  political  parties  which  would, 
through  the  complete  legislative  process, 
amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  mail  service  on  a  door  delivery 
basis  for  many  postal  patrons  now  receiv- 
ing curbslde  service. 

Until  now  there  has  been  no  commit- 
tee action,  nor  is  anything  scheduled,  so 
I  am  informed,  on  these  bills.  If  ac- 
tion Is  to  be  taken,  it  should  be  through 
the  regular  legislative  process — hearings, 
committee  voting,  a  report.  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  so  forth.  With  adjourn- 
ment anticipated  to  2  or  3  weeks,  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  a  bill  will  come  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  during  this  session. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  effort  may 
be  made  to  attach  a  floor  amendment  to 
some  unrelated  bill,  an  amendment 
which  would  effectively  rescind  the  De- 
partment's present  policy  regarding  door 
delivery  If  such  action  is  not  taken  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

While  I  can  understand  what  moti- 
vates some  Members  to  place  pressure  on 
the  Department.  I  call  upon  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  to  remain  firm  and  not 
permit  Government  money  to  be  used  In 
a  blatant  bid  for  votes.    I  hope  he  will 


toss  this  hot  potato  right  back  into  the 
laps  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  there  are  among  us 
many  critics  of  the  executive  branch, 
critics  who  constantly  harp  and  ha- 
rangue about  the  alleged  use  of  Federal 
agencies  for  political  purposes,  and  now, 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  look  the  other  way 
when  there  is  a  move  afoot  to  force  a 
Department  to  do  what  most  of  us  con- 
demn? Where  are  the  screams  of  out- 
rage that  acc(»ni>anled  the  Depart- 
ment's summer  employees  scandal  in 
1965.  a  nonelection  year? 

There  are  among  us,  and  I  am  in- 
cluded in  this  group,  those  who  have  for 
months  attempted  to  get  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  review  its  curbslde  policy 
and  perhaps  change  it  for  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  our  constituents.  Obvi- 
ously we  were  unsuccessful  and,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  will  Include 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  the  Department  last  June 
outlining  its  reasons  for  not  reversing 
Its  policy. 

I  accepted  these  reasons  as  valid,  par- 
ticularly the  cost  factor  Involved  when 
we  should  all  be  Interested  in  holding 
down  Government  spending  during  this 
Inflationary  cycle  in  the  midst  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  Department  estimates  that  there 
are  about  7  million  homes  receiving  curb- 
side  mail,  with  about  3.3  million  of  tiiem 
qualified  for  door  delivery  under  criteria 
existing  at  the  time  the  restrictive  policy 
was  invoked.  It  would  cost  nearly  $43 
million  aimually  merely  to  convert  ex- 
isting curbslde  deliveries  to  door  service. 
This  averages  out  to  approximately  $13 
per  household  per  year.  The  Department 
also  estimates  that  each  year  about  1.5 
million  stops  are  added  to  its  city  de- 
livery service,  representing  a  cost  in- 
crease each  and  every  year  of  $20  mil- 
lion, if  these  new  stops  receive  door 
delivery. 

If  the  Department  could  not  sustain 
or  Justify  this  cost  Increase  In  June,  I 
sulmilt  that  It  Is  In  a  worse  position  to 
do  so  now — generally,  because  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  climate  and,  particu- 
larly, because  of  Its  political  climate. 

If  some  Members  of  the  House  want  to 
do  their  political  campaigning  through 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  its  dedi- 
cated mailmen,  let  them  come  forth  in 
this  Chamber  and  do  It  in  the  public  eye 
through  floor  amendment.  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  such  an  effort. 

If  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  wants  to  take  action  on 
pending  curbside  legislation  during  this 
session,  that  is  its  prerogative  and  It  Is  in 
keeping  with  established  procedure. 
However,  if  such  a  bill  came  before  the 
House  this  late  In  the  session,  and  with 
the  economic  situation  what  it  is,  the 
measure  would  not  have  the  support  of 
California's  25th  Congressional  District. 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  expressions  re- 
ceived, I  am  convinced  that  my  constitu- 
ents and  communities  are  as  concerned 
about  curbside  delivery  as  are  the  resi- 
dents of  any  other  district.  But,  I  am 
also  convinced  that  all  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia's 25th  Congressional  District  Join 
with  me  today  in  saying :  "Hsmg  firm,  Mr, 
O'Brien,  hang  firm.    Do  not  cave  in." 
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Post  Ovfics  Dipasticzmt, 
AssnTAKT  PomiASTxs  OnnouL, 

BmxAU  or  OnxATioNS. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  27,   1989. 
Hon.  Ronald  Bboou  Camzkon, 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DBAS  Congressman  :  This  Is  In  rtferenoe 
to  your  letter  of  May  34  to  Howard  Gook. 
AasUtant  Executive  Aaslst*nt  to  the  Poat- 
master  Oeneral.  concerning  the  resolution 
of  the  City  of  Azusa  opposing  ciirbslde 
delivery  of  nudl. 

Outlined  below  are  tbe  condlUona  aiid  fac- 
<  tors  which  necessitate  the  adoption  of  the 
Post  OfBce  Department's  policy  on  dty  de- 
livery service  to  curbllne  boxes. 

Since  May  of  ItKJS.  we  have  bad  a  nation- 
wide policy  of  providing  city  delivery  service 
on  a  curbslde  basis  wherever  pracUcable. 
This  policy  has  been  applicable  to  exten- 
sions of  this  service  as  well  as  the  estiblish- 
mant  of  new  service  at  offices  not  previously 
quaUfled  because  of  their  failure  to  meet 
statutory  and  postal  regtilatlon  requlr«  ments. 
In  areas  cxirrently  receiving  curbeide  de- 
livery, conversions  are  not  being  made  to 
the  more  costly  door  service.  Servlc*  exist- 
ing at  the  time  this  policy  was  adopted  was 
not  and  Is  not  affected. 

This  action  was  neoeasary  In  order  ix>  con- 
trol and  contain  delivery  service  costs  within 
reasonable  limits  and  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  meet  the  constantly  Increasing  need 
for  this  service  to  rapidly  devdoplng  areas 
throughout  the  country.  A  measurable  In- 
dicator of  this  constantly  Increasing  need 
Is  the  fact  that  we  add  approximately  \A 
million  stops  per  year  to  our  city  d^very 
service.  Sound  fiscal  practices  dictate  that 
the  most  judicious  use  possible  be  made  of 
available  resources  so  as  to  provide  a<  equate 
service  to  all  quaUfled  areas,  while  at  the 
same  time  restricting  the  expenditure  of 
funds  to  the  lowest  level  obtainable.  It  Is 
our  considered  judgment  that  the  maximum 
use  of  curbslde  delivery  permits  us  to  do 
just  this. 

The  cost  factor  of  the  delivery  service  Is 
significant  and  must  be  thoroughly  evaluated 
at  all  times.  Its  significance  Is  highlighted 
by  the  amoiint  of  funds  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  door  service  In  lieu  of  curb 
delivery.  There  are  currently  approximately 
7  million  homes  that  receive  delivery  of  mall 
via  curbslde  boxes.  Of  this  7  million,  nearly 
3.3  million  qualify  tot  door  service  under 
criteria  In  effect  at  the  time  this  policy  was 
adopted.  The  estimated  cost  of  converting 
these  3.3  million  curbslde  boxes  to  door  serv. 
Ice  Is  943.9  million  annually.  Neither  the 
present  nor  the  budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1967 
contains  any  funds  programed  for  the  con- 
version of  these  curbslde  boxes  to  door 
service. 

The  single  most  repeated  objection  to  curb- 
side  delivery  that  the  Department  receives 
is  the  alleged  adverse  effect  the  erection  of 
curbslde  boxes  has  on  the  aesthetic  value  of 
the  property  and  the  community.  Contrary 
to  a  prevalent  misconception,  a  traditional 
rural-type  mailbox  is  not  required  In  curb- 
side  delivery  areas.  An  approved  suburban 
box  of  contemporary  design  or  any  mall  re- 
ceptacle which  Is  conveniently  located  at  the 
curb  and  affords  adequate  protection  for  the 
maU  may  be  used.  These  receptacles  and 
their  contents  are  protected  by  Federal  law 
against  depredation  and  damage.  There  Is 
enclosed  an  Illustration  which  shows  a  repre- 
sentative selection  of  attractive  functional 
mail  receptacles  suitable  for  \ise  that  are 
available  at  varloiu  retail  stores. 

Tht  Department  Is  not  unmindful  of  the 
objections  made  by  patroiu  to  the  Increased 
tise  being  made  of  curbslde  boxes  but  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  this  type  of  delivery  has 
been  an  Intsgral  and  accepted  feature  of  our 
dty  delivery  service  for  many  years.  In  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  curbslde  delivery 


has  been  In  effect  for  a  considerable  time, 
neither  the  post  office,  the  customer,  nor  the 
local  municipality  has  experienced  any  spe- 
cial problems  which  could  be  attributed  to 
this  type  of  delivery  service.  Local  post- 
masters and  regional  officials  cooperate  with 
all  concerned  In  an  effort  to  i-esolve  any 
questions  and  problems  involving  curbslde 
delivery  consistent  with  policy  guidelines. 

In  summary,  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  present  policy  does  not  in  any  way 
deny  adequate  delivery  service  to  qualified 
areas.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  permit  the 
Department  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  delivery  service  within  reasonable  cost 
limitations. 

I  trust  the  above  will  satisfactorily  explain 
the  reason  for  our  policy  in  this  matter.  In 
view  of  the  above,  I  am  confident  you  will 
understand  why  It  Is  not  possible  to  grant 
an  exception  to  national  policy  on  {curbslde 
delivery  of  mall.  If  you  have  any  further 
queationi,  pleaae  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  C.  Habn, 
Deputy  AasUtant  Postmaster  General. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  same  exciting 
concept  tliat  has  encouraged  us  from  the 
Southwest  to  bring  before  Congress  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project.  While  the 
dams  would  serve  the  needs  of  an  entire 
region,  the  lakes  would  also  afford  more 
exhilarating  and  wholesome  travel  in 
presently  inaccessible  areas  of  incom- 
parable beauty. 

We  were  honored  by  the  presence  of 
the  First  Lady  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and 
are  grateful  that  she  so  eloquently 
pointed  out  "Man  was  here." 

The  full  text  of  her  remarks  follows: 
RtMABKH  or  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  thi 

Dedication  or  Olen  Canton  Dam,  Page, 


DEDICATION  OP  GLEN  CANYON  DAM 
AT  PAQE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rccoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proud 
moment  arrived  for  the  people  of  my 
State  and  our  neighbors  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  last  Thursday  when  the 
First  Lady  dedicated  Olen  Canyon  Dam 
at  Page,  Ariz. 

Her  remarks  succinctly  captured  the 
feelings  we  have  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  this  latest  great  engineering 
achievement  on  the  Colorado  River  whose 
benefits  accrue  for  all  the  Nation. 

The  dedication  serves  to  remind  us  of 
the  vital  role  reclamation  performs  in 
water  storage  and  power  generation  in 
this  arid  land.    As  Mrs.  Johnson  says: 

Many  hopes  were  bom  because  of  Olen 
Canyon.  Idany  hopes  will  be  fulfilled  be- 
cause of  It. 

A  dam  such  as  this  cme  Is  a  dramatic  ele- 
ment In  the  whole  story  of  water  conserva- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Johnson  goes  on  to  say. 

In  creating  the  Nation's  newest  and 
most  beautiful  body  of  water.  Lake 
Powell,  Glen  Canyon  Dam  dramatically 
demonstrates  that  the  works  of  man  and 
the  creation  of  nature  can  live  in  har- 
mony. It  reaffirms  that  multipurpose 
development  provides  the  greatest  good 
for  all  the  people. 

Now  such  places  like  Rainbow  Bridge, 
Cathedral  in  the  Desert.  Hole  In  the  Rock 
are  no  longer  Just  dreams  In  people's 
minds  but  easily  accessible  scenic  points 
to  reach  over  the  smooth  clear  blue  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Powell. 

While  thousands  are  enj03rlng  this 
spectacular  new  vacation  land  in  an  area 
that  was  once  one  of  the  least  traveled 
In  all  the  country,  the  dams  are  working 
to  contribute  a  resource  that  benefit  the 
lives  of  all  of  us. 


My  husband's  distinguished  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  and  his  wife.  Lee, 
have  told  me  of  Olen  Canyon.  Coming  here 
today,  I  almost  feel  I  am  seeing  Its  wonders 
for  the  second  time. 

This  Is  a  unique  kind  of  coimtry,  and  I 
dont  have  to  tell  you,  it's  my  kind  of  country. 

The  beauty  of  the  sculptured  earth  of  the 
Colorado  Plateau  country  is  one  that  altera 
with  the  light  and  sky.  Its  coloring  li 
luminous  and  delicate.  It  Is  found  in 
chambers  and  arches  and  tapestried  canyon 
walls.  Its  texture  Is  ancient.  It  consist! 
of  eons  of  time  laid  bare— on  st<Mie  pages  or 
In  the  treasure  troves  of  Indian  myths  and 
artifacts. 

It  is  these  attractions  that  are  beckoning, 
and  will  beckon  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world  to  the  Southwest.  There  are  alps  In 
many  places,  and  rstging  seaooasts,  and  sandy 
deserU.  But  there  is  only  one  sculptured 
earth  of  painted  canyons,  and  that  is  here  on 
the  Colorado  Plateau. 

Two  hours  ago,  I  was  In  California,  and  I 
am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  this  secluded 
and  peaceful  spot  is  within  mere  minutes  ot 
all  the  population  centers  of  the  South- 
west— a  magnet  for  tourists. 

As  our  plane  glided  Into  this  Immense 
canyon  landscape,  I  could  see  from  afar  the 
"plug"  in  the  River,  the  place  where  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  stands,  and  now  that  I  am 
close  I  can  get  a  feeling  for  the  vastness  of 
what  has  been  done  here. 

Those  of  you  who  have  worked  for  months 
and  years  to  bring  this  about  must  have  a 
justifiable  pride  In  your  accomplishment. 
My  hat  Is  off  to  the  men  who  figured  the 
stresses  and  the  strains,  and  who  diverted 
the  River  dxirlng  construction,  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  dreamers  and  doers  who  brought 
this  project,  live — born,  into  iU  rocky  cradle. 

Olen  Canyon  is  not  just  a  Colorado  dam. 
It  belongs  to  the  Nation.  Many  hopes  were 
bom  because  of  Olen  Canyon.  Many  hopes 
will  be  fulfilled  Ijecause  of  it.  Water  Is  » 
vital  commodity  in  the  Southwest  today.  A 
dam  such  as  this  one  Is  a  dramatic  element 
In  the  \rtiole  story  of  water  conservation, 
and  the  story  of  water  conservation  is  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  every  single  American, 
no  matter  where  he  lives. 

The  hard  core  wat«r  and  power  benefits 
of  this  dam  are  well  known.  Its  bonus  1» 
the  heavenly  blue  lake  that  begins  here  and 
winds  its  way  through  Navajo  country  to- 
wards the  labyrinth  of  the  new  Canyonlands 
National  Park— created  by  Congress  two 
years  ago. 

One  cannot  explore  Lake  Powell's  1800 
miles  of  shoreline  In  a  hurry,  but  the  places 
Invite  exploration:  places  like  Rainbow 
Bridge,  Cathedral  In  the  Desert,  Hole  in  the 
Rock;  canyons  like  Hidden,  Driftwood,  and 
Pickaxe,  Dungeon,  Forbidden,  and  Catfish. 

As  one  vrho  has  been  shown  many  a  lovely 
prospect,  I  still  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
drama  and  the  winning  beauty  of  Law 
Powell. 

I  am  sure  you  have  seen,  as  I  have,  tnoee 
disfigurements  of  rock  or  tree  where  someone 
with  a  huge  ego  and  a  tiny  mind  has  splashea 


with  paint  or  gouged  wltb  a  knife  to  let  the 
world  know  that  KUroy  or  John  Doe  was 
here.  As  I  look  around  at  this  incredibly 
beautiful  aind  creative  work — it  occurs  to  me 
that  this  is  a  new  kind  of  "writing  on  the 
walls" — a  kind  that  says  proudly  and  beauti- 
fully, "Man  was  here."    j  | 

I  was  glad,  too,  wheQ '  I  came  in,  to  see 
those  trees  up  on  the  m^sa  in  Page.  I  hope 
there  will  be  more  of  thpm,  for  Page  can  be 
not  only  a  pretty  town  blooming  in  the 
desert,  but  a  leafy  oasis. 

All  over  the  United  Stajtes,  towns  and  cities 
are  giving  new  attention  to  ways  of  becoming 
more  beautiful.  A  yoiuig  town  like  Page  need 
not  battle  old  blight.  Ijb  can  write  Its  own 
future,  and  the  road  to  I^eauty  should  be  an 
uncomplicated  one. 

In  paying  tribute  to  this  striking  engineer- 
ing achievement  today,  and  to  this  land- 
scape, and  the  new  town  of  Page,  I  would 
also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  strong  people 
who  live  In  this  land,  a^  are  Its  stewards. 
The  ruggedness  of  your  task  has  demanded 
that  you  all  be  conservationists,  parceling 
out  resources  judiciously,  enjoying,  and  not 
depleting  them. 

To  me,  the  appealing  ^nlus  of  conserva- 
tion is  that  it  combines  energetic  feats  of 
technology — like  this  dam — with  the  gentle 
humility  that  leaves  some  comen  of  nature 
alone — free  of  technology — to  be  a  spiritual 
touchstone  and  recreation  asset. 

America  Is  only  beginning  to  discover  the 
natur..l  beauty  that  Is  hire.  Our  country  Is 
entering  a  new  era  of  wise  water  conserva- 
tion. 

I  am  proud  to  dedicate  such  a  significant 
and  beautiful  man-made  resource.  I  am 
proud  that  "Man  Is  here.'l  | 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH 
CORF« 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hai^oawatI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  ai  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  (I  received  on  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  i  Corps  which  I 
think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  member- 
ship: 

Mt  Dkab  CoNOKBBSMAir  Hathawat:  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  1 1  have  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Nef|hborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  have  had  sotHe  opportunity  to 
observe  their  successes  and  failures.  For 
the  most  part,  the  yoimgsters  that  have 
been  served  in  the  sununer  project  have 
^e  from  the  rural  anaa  of  the  county. 
While  this  program  was  geared  to  youngsten 
Who  will  be  returning  to  school,  a  conUnu- 
jn«  program  should  be  maintained  for  the 
drop-outs  who  have  every  posslbiuty  of  be- 
coming useful  citizens,  depending  on  the 
considerations  that  Is  gliven  to  them  now. 

In  addition  to  the  mraJ  program  it  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  something  be  done 
With  the  urban  drop-out.  There  U  a  par- 
ticularly high  incidence  of  drop-outs  in  the 
LewlBton  and  Auburn  aree^  where  large  fam- 
ilies require  all  their  meoibere  to  "pitch  in" 
and  help  out  as  early  to  life  as  possible, 
usually  the  fathers,  and  in  many  Instances 

»^,J^°*?*"'  °'  "*«*•  \*^*  families  are 
worung  in  sub-standard,  poorly  paid  work- 
^  conditions.  Over  8.0««  membere  of  the 
working  population  In  LeiiAston  and  Auburn 
00  not  have  the  required  educational  back- 
pound  for  high  school  eUglbUlty.  It  is  the 
orop-out  chUdren  of  thes«  target  area  fami- 


lies that  we  are  now  concerned  with  in  the 
urban  area. 

To  briefiy  describe  the  past  summer  ex- 
perience of  only  two  months'  duration  here 
are  some  case  Instances: 

As  a  case  in  point,  one  boy  has  been  per- 
suaded to  return  to  high  school  after  an 
abortive  experience  last  year.  He  takes  pride 
In  his  excellent  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
work  record  and  his  supervisor  is  high  In  nis 
praise.  However,  because  of  a  mutually  an- 
tagonistic attitude  between  htm  and  school 
officials  I  have  grave  doubt  that  the  plan 
has  any  chance  of  success.  If  the  short  term 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  counseling  of- 
fered this  summer  does  not  svistaln  this  re- 
lationship, hopefully  a  long  term  program 
win  give  this  youngster  another  chance. 

In  another  instance,  a  seventeen  year  old 
girl,  who  bad  reached  only  the  eighth  grade 
In  the  local  school,  had  no  friends,  no  In- 
terests, and  was  considered  almost  a  hope- 
less case.  The  girl  was  a  slow  learner  but 
not  mentally  retarded  according  to  present 
day  standsirds.  Her  prospects  for  the  sum- 
mer were  to  sit  and  look  at  tne  four  walls, 
or,  at  best,  television  re-riins.  She  was  giveo 
a  placement  as  a  maintenance  aide,  cleaning 
and  painting  school  houses,  and  was  teamed 
with  an  Intelilgent,  highly  articulate  girl 
whose  ambition  Is  to  be  a  model.  By  the  end 
of  the  period  this  girl  was  talking  and 
laughing  with  her  fellow  workers  and 
astounded  not  only  her  supervlson  but  her 
own  family. 

One  girl,  whose  mother  receives  ADC,  whs 
one  of  the  most  antagonistic,  resentful, 
fighting  mad  youngstera  I  ever  encountered. 
After  a  few  short  weeks  of  working  with  a 
group  doing  really  hard  menial  work,  clean- 
ing, painting,  and  repairing  furnitiu^  in  the 
school  houses,  she  developed  a  friendly  out- 
going personality  and  Is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  school  program.  Obviously  it  Is 
the  social  or  economic  advantage  that  Is 
responsible  for  the  girl's  Improvement  which 
points  up  the  benefits  available  through 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

In  another  typical  large  family  the  father's 
take  htxne  pay  is  about  •60.00  per  week. 
There  was  little  chance  that  the  teen-age 
children  would  continue  their  secondary 
school  edvicatlon.  Through  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  two  youngsters  of  high 
school  age  have  brought  home  oooablned 
weekly  checks  of  $75.00  during  the  summer 
and  the  atmosphere  In  the  home  has  changed 
completely.  Prom  a  hopeless,  deepalrtng 
unit,  has  emei^ged  two  individuals  in  a  co- 
operative family  group  who  now  have  ambi- 
tions and  plans  for  the  future. 

One  Instance  still  of  concern  to  me  Is 
that  of  a  girl  from  a  large  family  in  a  town 
that  has  no  high  school.  This  girl  was  un- 
able to  get  her  ranks  from  the  high  scdiool 
that  she  had  attended,  until,  and  if,  she 
paid  the  town  her  cost  of  transportation  for 
the  previous  year.  She  wants  to  return  to 
high  school  and  her  chief  aim  In  joining  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  vras  to  earn  the 
money  to  make  some  of  this  reimbursement 
possible.  This  girl  is  IntelUgent  and  she 
showed  initiative  during  her  placement  as 
a  librarian  aide.  But  she  must  be  encour- 
aged, and  the  local  board  showed  little  In- 
clination In  that  direction. 

I  have  dted  these  specific  Instances  at 
some  length  because  as  you  very  well  know 
we  here  in  Maine  have  a  grave  problem  in 
helping  our  yoimg  people  to  an  active  and 
productive  citizenry.  As  an  essentially  rural 
state  we  face  education  and  physical  prob- 
lems calculated  to  discourage  our  youth  from 
developing  latent  talents.  This  program  has 
been  something  of  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I 
must  confess  I  did  not  recognize  Its  value 
untU  I  saw  the  actual  results.  These  are  all 
cases  which  I  have  seen  and  InveaUgated 
personally. 

I  am  certain  that  by  continuing  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  program  in  this  county 


we  will  be  making  a  valid  contribution  to 
the  emotional,  social  and  economic  security 
of  the  young  people  in  our  state  and  country. 
Very  truly  youn, 

OCOaCK  HUNTXX, 

State  Representative. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS   AT 
BROOKINGS  CEREMONY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradekas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Johnson  spoke  at  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Brookings  Institute.  His  talk  is  a 
significant  statement  on  the  role  the  in- 
stitute has  played  in  its  first  half  century 
and  upon  the  role  of  the  Intellectual  in 
politics. 

I  insert  It  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Remarks  or  thx  President  at  thx  60tr 
Anntvessabt  or  the  Brookings  Iwstituix, 
Washington,  D.C. 

brookings  at  trk  barsicaoxs 

Half  a  century  ago  nine  men — from  busi- 
ness, law  and  banking — met  to  chart  a  course 
for  an  "Institute  for  Government  Researeh" 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Their  goals  were  beyond  reproach,  but  al. 
so  unlikely  to  propel  other  men  to  the  barri- 
cades.   They  sought,  in  their  words, 

"Knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  ad- 
ministrative organization  to  be  obtained 
by  means  of  thorough  scientific  study,  so 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  conduct  govern- 
mental activities  with  maximum  effective- 
ness and  minimum  waste." 

This  must  have  seemed  rather  a  colorless 
ideal,  however  worthy.  Yet  two  decades 
later — ^in  the  late  thirties — a  newspaper  had 
this  to  say  about  what  had  become  the 
Brookings  Institution : 

"Brookings  publications  cause  something 
of  a  stir  in  the  world.  Newspapers  print 
summaries  of  them  on  their  front  pages. 
Economists,  editorial  writere,  and  some  poli- 
ticians cite  them  much  as  Fundamentalist 
preachen  draw  upon  Holy  Writ.  Although 
the  emotional  appeal  of  these  books  Is  nil, 
their  statements  have  caused  many  highly 
placed  or  otherwise  prominent  persons  to 
yell  bloody  murder." 

So  the  men  who  studied  the  Federal  system 
from  Brookings'  window  had  already  stimu- 
lated, if  not  torchlight  (wrades,  a  great  deal 
of  soul-searching  by  the  admlnlBtrators  of 
that  system. 

They  did  not  accomplish  this  by  calling 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  That 
Is  certainly  one  way  to  get  people's  atten- 
tion, but  it  Is  not  the  best  way  to  bring 
about  desirable  change. 

The  men  of  Brookings  did  It  by  analysis, 
by  painstaking  research,  by  objective  writ- 
ing, by  an  imagination  that  questioned  the 
"going"  way  of  doing  things  and  then  they 
proposed  alternatives. 

THK   CONCXRNS   OP   ALL   CmSBIfS 

Because  their  subject  was  public  policy — 
the  transportation  system,  the  economy, 
election  law,  the  civU  service,  labor-msinage- 
ment  practices — ^they  touched  the  concerns 
of  every  citizen  in  the  land.  Sometimes 
they  prescribed  an  unpopular  medicine  for 
government  officials,  and  the  patient  rejected 
it  with  a  cry  of  outrage.  Brookings  reported 
that  the  NRA  was  badly  administered  and 
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could  only  surely  fall.  Then  Oeneral  John- 
son, General  Hugh  Johnson,  who  ran  the 
agency,  said: 

"Before  anybody  asks  that  crowd  for  a  pre- 
scription he  must  write  his  own  dlag:iosls. 
It  Is  one  of  the  moat  sanctimonious  and 
pontifical  rackets  In  the  country." 

Yet  In  field  after  field,  reports  and  studies 
that  emerged  from  Brookings  did  bring 
about  substantial  changes  In  law  and  in 
practice.  It  was  often  a  case  of  concen- 
trated brainpower  applied  to  national  prob- 
lems where  ignorance,  confusion,  vested  In- 
terests, or  apathy  had  ruled  before.  Siome- 
tlmes  the  Brookings  study  won  the  day; 
sometimes  it  only  opened  the  way  for  other 
Ideas  and  policies;  but  always  It  changed 
the  temperatiire  In  the  cosmos  of  Washing- 
ton. 

A    NATIONAL    IMSnTDTION 

Now,  In  1986,  after  60  yeara  of  telling  the 
government  what  to  do,  you  are  more  than 
a  private  Institution  on  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. You  are  a  national  Institution,  so  Im- 
portant to,  at  least,  the  Executive  Branch, 
and,  I  think,  the  Congress,  and  the  country, 
that  If  you  did  not  exist  we  would  have  to 
ask  someone  to  create  you. 

Of  course  you  are  not  alone  now.  Other 
Institutions,  many  of  them  specialized,  have 
come  Into  being  since  Wwld  War  n.  Some 
of  them  are  8upi>orted  by  the  government 
Itaalf,  in  an  effort  to  find  better  answers  to 
problems  of  national  security  In  the  nuclear 
age.  More — many  more — have  appeared  on 
university  campuses,  sponsoring  research  In 
such  subjects  as  mental  health,  African  af- 
fairs, urban  renewal,  In  a  hundred  or  more 
fields  where  scholars  had  heretofore  never 
ventiired. 

This  has  not  happened  Just  because 
wealthy  benefactors  needed  moniunents  to 
their  generosity.  It  has  happened  secatue 
the  enormous  complexity  of  modert.  living 
demanded  something  better  than  a  \iBceraI, 
emotional  response.  And  as  one  who  has 
examined  a  thousand  new  Ideas  from  the 
universities  and  research  centers  of  America 
In  the  past  34  months,  I  can  testify  that  in 
fact  we  got  something  better. 

8CHOLABS  AND  TBI  (UUUT  80CIBTT 

There  Is  hardly  an  aspect  of  the  Oreat 
Society's  program  that  has  not  been  molded, 
or  re-molded,  or  In  some  way  Influenced  by 
the  communities  of  scholars  and  thinkers. 
The  flow  of  Ideas  continues — because  the 
problems  continue.  Some  Ideas  are  good 
enough  to  stlmiilate  whole  departments  of 
government  Into  freah  appraisals  of  their 
programs.  Some  are  ingenious;  some  are  Im- 
practical; s(Mne  are  both.  But  without  the 
tide  of  new  prop>oeals  that  i>erlodlcally  sweeps 
Into  this  city,  the  climate  of  our  government 
would  be  very  arid  indeed. 

There  has  been  another — and  equally  wel- 
come— development  during  the  last  few  years. 
A  number  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the 
new  programs  decided,  after  they  had  been 
created,  to  follow  their  children  down  here 
to  Washington.  So  men  like  John  Gardner, 
and  Bob  Wood,  and  Charlie  Haar,  came  down 
to  look  after  the  education  program,  and 
what  we  hope  next  week  may  be  the  demon- 
stration cities  program.  If  the  old  bromide 
still  had  currency — that  intellectuals  are 
absent-minded,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
harsh  practicalities  of  administration — these 
men,  and  many  like  them,  should  have  dis- 
pelled It. 

TBxn  powxaa  or  intsujcct 

So  we  have  seen.  In  our  time,  two  aspects 
of  Intellectual  power  brought  to  bear  on  oiir 
nation's  problems:  the  power  to  create,  to 
discover  and  propose  new  remedies  for  what 
alls  us;  and  the  power  to  administer  complex 
programs  In  a  rational  way. 

But  there  la  a  third  aspect  of  Intellectual 
power  that  our  country  urgently  needs  to- 
night, and  In  my  judgment  It  Is  being  sup- 


plied sparingly.  It  is  less  glamorous  than 
the  power  to  create  new  Ideas;  It  Is  less  visi- 
ble and  less  publicized  than  the  power  to 
administer  new  programs.  But  It  Is  not  a 
bit  less  critical  to  the  success  or  failure  that 
we  may  make  In  the  years  that  are  ahead 
of  us. 

This  la  the  power  to  evaluate.  It  Is  the 
power  to  find  the  marrow  of  the  problem, 
the  power  to  define  It  as  acutely  as  It  can 
be  defined.  It  Is  the  power  to  say,  about 
public  policies  or  private  choices,  "This 
works.  But  this  does  not.  This  costs  more 
than  we  can  afford,  or  this  costs  more  than 
It  Is  worth.  This  Is  worth  more  than  It  costs. 
This  win  probably  give  us  an  acceptable  re- 
sult. But  this  will  complicate  the  problem 
and  make  It  Impossible  for  us  to  solve." 

Of  all  these  powers,  that  of  the  critical 
faculty,  I  think.  Is  most  deeply  associated 
with  the  Intellectual.  All  his  training,  all 
his  Intelligence,  all  his  experience,  tells  him 
to  beware  of  easy  answers — to  shun  the 
merely  clever,  as  he  does  the  emotional  gen- 
erality. He  does  not  accept.  In  his  labora- 
tory or  seminar,  the  notion  that  the  best  way 
to  solve  a  problem  Is  to  walk  away  from  It, 
or  to  fiood  It  with  a  sea  of  dollars,  or  to 
smother  It  with  an  emotional  slogan.  Should 
he  adopt  a  different  set  of  critical  standards 
when  the  problem  Is  city  slums  or  foreign 
policy,  than  when  It  is  a  question  of  biology 
or  historical  research? 

I  think  obviously  not.  The  methods  which 
have  worked  so  well  In  advancing  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  and  his  universe  are 
exactly  the  methods  which  can  show  vm  the 
way  toward  better  public  policies — a  dis- 
trust of  simple  answers  to  very  complex  prob- 
lems, and  always  healthy^espect  for  the 
facts,  a  conscientious  effort  to  submerge  bias 
and  prejudice,  and  a  refusal  to  stretch  the 
concliiaions  beyond  the  evidence. 

THZ  carncAi.  facuIiTT  and  thk  aocxptxd 

WISDOM 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  critical 
faculty  ought  constantly  to  challenge  the 
accepted  wisdom — whether  liberal  or  con- 
servative wisdom,  whether  private  or  govern- 
mental wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  the  street  or 
the  newspaper  office  or  the  lecture  hall.  It 
ought  to  be  concerned  at  least  as  much  with 
analysing  the  terrific  complexity  of  mod- 
em problems,  as  it  Is  with  devising  sweeping 
new  strategies  for  social  advances.  It  ought 
to  be  as  dissatisfied  with  what  Is  known 
about  the  critical  problems  of  today,  as  It 
is  with  the  bureaucrats  and  politicians  who 
try  to  solve  them.  The  critical  faculty.  In 
short,  ought  to  be  critical — to  be  precise,  to 
be  sharp,  and  to  be  piercing. 

THX    BTNAMICfl   OF   XTKBAN    VSW* 

If  this  seems  less  exhilarating  to  some  than 
striking  out  for  new  horizons,  I  can  only 
say  that  to  me  it  does  not.  I  can,  for  In- 
stance, imagine  no  more  exciting  break- 
throu^  In  hvanan  knowledge  than  one  that 
still  eludes  us:  understanding  the  real  dy- 
namics of  tirban  life. 

This  Is  such  a  mixture  of  physical,  finan- 
cial, and  psychological  questions  as  to  con- 
found the  best  minds  In  the  nation.  Over- 
crowded streets  and  housing;  unemploy- 
ment; Inadequate  schools;  transportation 
systems  that  confound  problems  Instead  of 
relieving  them;  air  and  water  pollution; 
blight  and  ugliness;  rising  crime  and  de- 
linquency; tax  structures  that  impose  the 
heaviest  burdens  on  the  governments  least 
able  to  bear  those  burdens;  racial  tensions; 
and  so  on  down  a  list  that  Is  already  too 
familiar  to  all  of  you. 

What  Impact  are  we  having  on  these  prob- 
lems with  our  education  program?  What 
Is  our  new  poverty  program  doing  about 
It?  Is  our  manpower  redevelopment  and 
training  program  serving  Its  proper  func- 
tion? How  much  can  we  expect  rent  sup- 
plements to  achieve  In  really  producing  more 
and  better  low-ooat  hoxislng  for  our  poor? 


What  Is  our  highway  program  doing  to  alle- 
viate the  snarl  of  traffic,  and  what  are  itg 
effects  on  the  city  and  Its  people? 

All  of  these  are  part  of  a  much  larger  ques- 
tion: What  do  we  want  our  cities  to  be,  and 
how  can  we  achieve  what  we  want? 

We  need  not  delay  action  in  the  dtles  until 
Brookings,  and  Its  sister  institutions,  have 
given  lis  a  definitive  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  I  have  not  delayed.  We  have 
put  Into  being  many  programs  of  assistance 
to  the  cities,  programs  that  only  three  yean 
ago  were  but  theories  and  propositiom. 
When  governments  are  faced  with  great  pub- 
lic dilemmas,  they  must  shape  their  programs 
with  the  greatest  wisdom  that  they  poesess, 
but  governments  must  act.  They  cannot 
wait  to  act  until  all  that  tentative  and  hypo- 
thetical can  be  established  as  firmly  as  a  law 
of  mathematics. 

unttjt  or  PBOcaAMs  fob  thx  cries 

But  how  well  are  theee  programs  faring? 
How  great  Is  the  gap  between  their  promUe, 
and  the  city's  reality?  How  should  they  be 
changed,  and  how  can  the  gap  be  narrowed? 

The  answers  are  vital — ^because  the  needs 
of  the  city  demands  that  all  the  resources 
we  can  devote  to  them  must  find  their  mark. 
Our  aim  must  be  good — and  for  that  we  need 
guidance  and  discriminate  judgment — as 
well  as  exhortation. 

That  judgment  Is  exactly  what  those  to 
whom  God  has  given  a  good  mind,  and  to 
whc«n  circumstances  have  given  a  good  edu- 
cation, are  called  upon  to  provide. 

Their  judgment  may  be  wrong,  and  they 
must  live  with  that  knowledge — as  other 
men  do,  who  have  been  chosen  by  their  fel- 
low citizens  to  exercise  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Their  judgment  may  be  right,  and  still 
not  be  accepted  in  the  political  arena  or  the 
editorial  room.  That  Is  a  risk  that  they  all 
take — along  with  everyone  else. 

But  they  must  provide  it;  it  Is  an  obliga- 
tion of  responsible  intellect,  no  less  than  the 
obligation  to  produce  fresh  ideas,  or  to  serve 
the  nation  faithfully  and  diligently  in  its 
time  of  need. 

It  was  two  centuries  ago  that  Burke  wrote: 

BUKKX  AND  THK  BKSPONSIBLE  INTXIXXCTtTAL 

"To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in.  to  mur- 
mur at  the  present  possessors  of  power,  to 
lament  the  past,  to  conceive  extravagant 
hopes  of  the  future,  are  the  common  dispo- 
sitions of  the  greatest  i>art  of  mankind." 

If  I  may  interpolate  the  polls  reflect  that 
condition  still  exists,  I  think. 

"Such  complaints  and  rumors  have  ex- 
isted in  all  times;  yet  as  all  times  have  not 
been  alike,  true  political  sagacity  manifests 
Itself  in  distinguishing  that  complaint  which 
only  characterizes  the  general  Infirmity  of 
human  nature,  from  those  which  are  symp- 
toms of  the  particular  distempers  of  our  own 
air  smd  season." 

He  might  have  added,  that  once  the  dis- 
tinction is  made.  Intellectual  responslblUty 
requires  a  man  to  suggest  how  those  dis- 
tempers might  be  remedied;  if  called  upon, 
to  practice  the  remedy  himself;  and  always 
to  observe — ^wlth  a  candid  and  critical  eye— 
the  results  that  fiow  from  that  judgment. 

I  think  you  have  sought  to  fulfill  this  re- 
sponslblUty here  at  Brookings.  In  doing  so, 
you  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  pru- 
dent government  and  consequently  I  think 
to  the  well-being  of  your  fellow  citizens  in 
America. 

But  please  do  not  rest  on  60  years  of  pubUc 
service  weU  done.  I  have  observed  the  opera- 
tions for  35  years,  since  Dr.  Spurgeon  Bell 
was  associated  here  for  a  brief  time,  one  of 
my  mother's  early  sweethearts,  and  since  one 
of  my  later  friends,  Mr.  Kenneth  Gordon 
came  over  here  I  have  tried  to  follow  your 
words. 

As  one  whose  understanding  you  have  en- 
riched throughout  my  entire  public  Ufe,  i 
should  like  to  call  on  you  tonight  to  help 
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us  light  America's  way  Inl  the  turbulence  of 
tomorrow,  as  you  have  done  with  such  great 
integrity  in  the  turbulentfj  and  trying  days 
of  the  past.  I  do  not  think  that  Brookings 
will  fall  us  either. 

Thank  you  for  letting  mp  come  and  be  with 
you.  ^ 

MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  LYNDON 
B.  JOHNSON  AND  ADDRESS  OP 
VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  H. 
HUMPHREY.  44TH  SUPREME  CON- 
VENTION, ORDER  OiP  AHEPA,  AU- 
GUST 14-20,  1966,  I  WASHINGTON, 
D.C.  I 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
ivm.  Indiana  [Mr.  Biu>emas]  may  ex- 
tend bis  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  t€impore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey?  , 

There  was  no  objectljan. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mf.  Speaker,  as  the 
only  Member  of  Congress,  either  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
of  Greek  origin,  I  considbir  it  a  great  priv- 
ilege to  have  been  able  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  welcoming  to  Washington, 
D.C..  last  month  25.oj0  persons  from 
throughout  the  United  !$tates  attending 
the  44th  Supreme  Convtntion  of  the  Or- 
der of  AHEPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  AHEpA,  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation, which  now  nimbers  43,000  per- 
sons among  its  member  organizations, 
stands  as  a  firm  and  enduring  link  be- 
tween the  achievements  and  values  of 
Hellenic  civilization  and  contemporary 
American  society.  The  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  Order  pf  AHEPA  are  a 
clear  reflection  of  the  remarkable  quali- 
ties of  Hellenic  civilization  that  find  ex- 
pression in  American  life.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  first  five  bbjects  and  pur- 
poses of  AHEPA:  [ 

First,  to  promote  and!  encourage  loy- 
alty of  its  members  to  the  country  of 
which  they  are  citizens|; 

Second,  to  instruct  it*  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government;  1 1 

Third,  to  instill  a  dur  appreciation  of 
the  privileges  of  cltizeriship; 

Fourth,  to  encourage 'Interest  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  th(«  poUtical.  civic, 
social,  and  commercial,  fields  of  human 
endeavor:  and 

Fifth,  to  pledge  its  members  to  oppose 
political  corruption  and  tyranny. 

These  objectives,  so  cfesitral  to  democ- 
racy in  America,  werel  central  also  to 
democracy  in  Greece,  and  one  cardhial 
purpose  of  the  Order  bf  AHEPA  is  to 
insure  that  the  flow  of  the  precepts 
and  Ideals  of  Greek  democracy  contin- 
ues to  serve  as  a  constantly  revitalizing 
current  in  American  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  ^he  course  of  the 
44th  Supreme  Convoation,  Ahepans 
heard  from  many  of  our  ovra  Nation's 
outstanding  leaders,  inflluding  President 
^don  B.  Johnson  and  Vice  President 
HuBiHT  H.  Humphrey. 
t^rm  raoK  LTI^>o^ 
Under  unanimous 
^  point  in  the 


B.   JOHNSON 

co^nt,  I  insert  at 
a  letter  from 
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President  Johnson  to  Kimon  A.  Doukas, 
Supreme  President  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  June  16.  1966. 
Mr.  KiMON  A.  DonXAS, 
Supreme  President. 
Supreme  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Doukas:  For  many  decades  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  has  championed  the  rebirth 
and  growth  on  American  soil  of  the  demo- 
cratic traditions  of  ancient  Oreece. 

Tour  dedication  to  the  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions of  yoiir  forebears  has  enriched  your 
contributions  to  our  nation  and  enhanced 
our  common  legacy  as  Americans. 

As  you  meet  for  your  forty-fourth  conven- 
tion, I  extend  warmest  gratitude  and  good 
wishes. 

Let  the  time-tested  heritage  of  your  an- 
cestors Inspire  you  to  sustained  achievement. 
And  let  this  gathering  be  a  living  reminder 
of  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece  and  a  lasting 
tribute  to  the  glory  of  modem  America. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnsok. 

ADDRESS   or   VICE   PRESIDENT   HUBERT    H. 
HUMFHRET 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honored  to  have 
been  present  to  hear  an  address  to  the 
delegates  to  the  AHEPA  convention  from 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Hon.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  on  August  17,  1966.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  Vice  President's  outstandiiig 
address  on  this  occasion : 
Remarks  of  Vice  PREsmENT  Hubert  Hum- 

PHRET,    Order    of    AHEPA    Convention, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  17,  1966 

As  an  American  of  Norwegian  descent — 
and  proud  of  it — I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
with  my  fellow  members  of  AHEPA. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  I  was  not  here  for  the 
presentation  of  the  debutantes  yesterday 
evening.  But  maybe  it  was  Just  as  well. 
You  might  have  asked  me  to  judge  which  of 
these  beauteous  young  ladles  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  And,  putting  discretion  be- 
fore valor,  I  might  have  said  "Thanks,  but 
no  thanks!" — ^recalling  all  the  trouble  that 
Paris  caused  for  the  Trojans  by  the  choice 
he  made. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  pec^le 
thought  of  the  United  States  as  a  kind  of 
melting  pot,  taking  men  and  women  from 
many  countries  and  molding  them  into 
standardized,  homogenized  Americans. 

We  are  much  wiser  nowadays.  We  have 
come  to  understand  that  the  American 
people  are  a  fabric  all  the  richer  for  the 
many  different — and  distinguishable — threads 
which  have  been  woven  into  it. 

Just  as  we  seek  a  world  of  diversity,  so  we 
take  pride  in  an  America  of  diversity — of 
people  equal  in  rights  and  esteem,  but  in- 
dividual in  talents  and  tradlUona. 

Note  that  I  said  "equal." 

We  Americans  have  long  since  learned  to 
judge  a  man  by  his  own  merits,  rather  than 
his  color  or  his  name. 

Regrettably,  ethnic  prejudice  persisted  in 
our  immigration  laws  long  after  most  Ameri- 
cans had  rejected  it.  I  count  it  not  the 
least  of  the  great  achievements  of  President 
Johnson  that,  under  his  leadership,  the  Con- 
gress purged  our  immigration  laws  of  this 
ugly  stain  from  the  past. 

Until  last  year,  the  Greek  quota  was  dis- 
gracefully low — only  308  a  year.  According 
to  the  latest  figures,  6583  immigration  visas 
have  already  been  Issued  to  Greek  citizens 
since  the  new  law  went  into  effect  on  Decem- 
ber 1st  of  last  year. 

This  is  good  news  for  aU  Americans,  for 
men  and  women  of  Greek  descent  have  con- 


tributed to   excellence  in  this  country   in 
many  fields. 

CREEK    ACHIEVEMENTS    ARE    NOTABLE 

I  think  of  Dlmitri  Mitropouias  and  Maria 
Callas  in  music  . . .  Dr.  George  Papanicolaou 
in  the  fight  against  cancer  .  .  .  the  Skouras 
brothers  in  motion  pictures,  and  many,  many 
others — not  least  my  good  friend  John  Brad- 
EMAs,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  dedicated 
members  of  Congress,  and  Constantlnoe 
Doxiadls  whose  higher  vision  of  the  city  has 
helped  lift  our  sights  and  spirits. 

This  great  organization,  AHEPA,  has  exem- 
plified the  practice  of  good  citizenship  of 
Americans  of  Greek  descent.  Over  your  44 
years  of  existence,  you  have  contributed  gen- 
erously to  the  relief  of  victims  of  misfortune 
both  at  home  and  abroad — those  of  floods 
and  hurricanes  here  in  America  and  of  wars 
and  earthquakes  in  Greece. 

But  your  most  outstanding  service,  I  think, 
is  the  training  you  have  given  new  arrivals 
from  Greece  in  the  obligations  of  American 
citizenship,  and  the  encouragement  you  give 
all  your  members  to  take  an  active  and  con- 
structive part  In  civic  life. 

In  matters  of  good  government,  all  of  us 
are  deeply  indebted  to  your  ancestors.  The 
idea  of  democracy — indeed,  the  very  word 
Itself — originated  in  Oreece.  It  was  set  fwth, 
for  example.  In  the  Funeral  Oration  of 
Pericles : 

"Because  in  the  administration  it  has  re- 
spect not  to  the  few  but  to  the  multitude, 
our  form  of  government  is  called  a  democ- 
racy ...  in  election  to  public  offices  we  con- 
sider neither  class  nor  rank,  but  each  man 
is  preferred  according  to  his  virtue  or  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  for  some  special 
excellence . . ." 

Not  all  Greeks  favored  this.  Plato,  for 
example,  called  democracy  "a  form  of  govern- 
ment full  of  variety  and  disorder,  and  dis- 
pensing a  sort  of  equality  to  equals  and  \in- 
equals  alike." 

rights   or   MAN    COME   FIRST 

Indeed,  throughout  the  intervening  cen- 
tiu'iee,  there  has  been  a  continuing  conten- 
tion between  those  who.  like  Plato,  believed 
in  government  by  an  elite,  and  those  who 
held,  with  Aristotle,  that  "liberty  and  equal- 
ity ..  .  will  be  best  attained  when  all  per- 
sons alike  share  in  government  to  the  ut- 
most." 

Over  the  centuries,  there  have  been  many 
kinds  of  governing  elites — ^royal,  aristocratic, 
military,  or  plutocratic.  But  all  were  alike 
in  the  firm  belief  that  they  knew  what  was 
best  for  the  people,  rather  than  the  people 
themselves. 

It  was  against  rule  by  the  few  rather  than 
the  many  that  o\ir  American  Revolution  was 
waged.  And,  writing  of  its  significance  fifty 
years  later,  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

"All  eyes  are  opened,  or  are  opening,  to 
the  rights  of  man  .  .  .  the  mass  of  mankind 
has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their 
backs,  nor  a  favored  few,  Iwoted  and  spurred, 
ready  to  ride  them." 

Many  eyes  have  opened  since  then,  with 
consequences  felt  in  every  part  of  the  world — 
most  recently,  in  the  attainment  by  over  a 
billion  people  of  freedom  from  their  colonial 
rules. 

But  proponents  of  elite  rule  persist  even 
in  this  century — notably  the  fascists  and  the 
communists. 

Fascism  and  communism  have  their  points 
of  difference,  of  course.  But  both  are  char- 
acterized by  the  rule  of  a  self-chosen,  self- 
perpetuating  elite.  And  it  is  this  elite  which 
arrogates  to  Itself  the  right  not  only  to  gov- 
ern the  people  but  to  tell  them  what  they 
may  do,  where  they  may  go,  what  they  may 
read,  and  even  how  the  should  think. 

Both,  In  fact,  are  profoundly  reactionary. 

We  pay  heartfelt  tribute  today  to  the  valor 
with  which  the  Greek  people,  with  timely  and 
effective  help  from  the  United  States  under 
President  Truman,  defended  their  liberty. 
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It  la  tragic  wben  any  country  succTunba  to 
totaUt&rtanlsm — but  It  would  have  b«en 
doubly  tragic  for  tbls  fate  to  befall  tbe 
birthplace  of  democracy. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  meeting  another 
test  from  totalltarianlam.  Vietnam  1b  a  long 
way  from  Greece — and  from  America — but 
free  men  cannot  stand  apart  from  what  la 
happening  there,  as  you  have  recognized  In 
your  resolution  pledging  your  "entire  aup- 
port"  to  our  struggle  agaaiat  totalltarianlam 
In  Asia. 

But  It  would  be  dangerous  for  us  to  assume 
that  all  democracy's  troubles  arise  from  at- 
tack by  fascism  or  oomunmlsm. 

DKMOaUCT  DnCANDS  MATCmiTT 

It  Is  not  easy  or  simple  for  men  to  order 
their  affairs  democratically.  Democracy  la  a 
system  which  makes  high  demands  on  a  peo- 
ple's maturity  and  self-dlsclpllne.  Indeed, 
It  la  based  on  the  l>ellef  that  there  are  ex- 
traordinary posslbUltles  In  ordinary  people. 

As  we  have  seen  In  recent  years,  many  of 
the  new  nations  have  not  been  Immediately 
successful  In  making  democracy  work.  We 
need  not  regard  these  failures  as  final. 

I  am  confident  that  they  will  turn  to  de- 
mocracy again  In  good  time — and  with  a 
greater  degree  of  public  experience,  and  a 
longer  experience  In  the  responsibilities  of 
self-government,  be  able  to  make  It  work. 

Certainly  we  of  the  older  nations  have  no 
right  to  look  down  our  noses  at  their  short- 
comings. We  have  had  our  troubles  and 
our  problems  too. 

FlnaUy,  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  re- 
member this:  Democracy  Is  not  an  end  In 
Itself. 

It  Is  a  means  to  an  end — the  welfare  and 
human  dignity  of  people. 

If  democracy  does  not  serve  the  people, 
tbe  danger  exists  that  they  will  turn  to 
other  means,  under  the  delusion  thbt  they 
will  find  quicker  and  surer  results. 

Lenin,  who  cynically  described  liberty  as 
"so  precious  that  It  must  be  rationed,"  said 
that  "no  amoimt  of  political  freedom  will 
satisfy  the  hungry  masses."  Instead,  he  of- 
fered them  bread,  peace,  and  land — ^false 
promises,  but  effective  enough  In  the  short 
run  to  put  the  Bolsheviks  In  power. 

■QUAI,  RIOHTS  AKX  KSSZNTIAI. 

Even  In  this  fortunate  land  of  ours,  we 
face  real  problems  in  making  our  democracy 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people.  It 
Is  urgent  that  we  accomplish — fully  and 
quickly — the  unfinished  biisinesa  of  assur- 
ing to  every  American,  regardless  of  his  color, 
creed,  or  ethnic  origin,  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities. It  Is  urgent  that  we  wipe  out 
poverty,  and  the  dismal  slums  In  which  It 
f eaters.  For,  as  Aristotle  said:  "Men  come 
together  In  cities  In  order  to  live,  but  they 
remain  together  In  order  to  Uve  tbe  good 
Ule." 

T^e  Greek  city  stands  In  history  as  the 
highest  form  of  man's  expression — the  place 
where  commerce,  the  arts.  Ideas  all  came  to- 
gether to  form  an  environment  where  man 
might  fiourlsh. 

And  throughout  history,  cities  all  over  the 
world  have  aspired  to  the  Oreek  Ideal. 

Anyone  who  travels  America's  highways 
must  surely  see,  as  I  have  seen,  the  signs  out- 
side even  the  most  modest  country  town: 
"Welcome  to  Our  City,  the  Athens  of  the 
Plains"  or  "Welcome  to  Our  City,  the  Athens 
of  Jones  County."  How  many  American 
clUea.  In  fact,  bear  the  name  Athens  or 
Corinth? 

Today,  In  our  wealth  and  power,  we  have 
the  means  to  truly  create  cities  In  no  lees 
than  the  Greek  tradition. 

These  cannot  be  cities  divided.  These  can- 
not be  cities  ruled  by  those  who  Uve  In  gut- 
tering towers  and  comfortable  suburbs,  and 
Inhabited  by  those  entrapped  In  ghettoes  and 
tmiemenfei.    TUsm  eumot  be  eltlea  buUt  on 


a  foundation  of  unhapplness,  of  crowding, 
of  pent-up  violence. 

We  must  have  our  vision.  Then  we  must 
work  to  make  that  vision  reaUty. 

When  the  history  of  our  time  and  civiliza- 
tion Is  written,  our  cities  can  be  remembered 
not  for  their  boxlike  buildings  and  concrete 
cloverleafs,  but  for  their  openness  of  mind 
and  spirit. 

Our  cities  can  be  remembered  not  for  their 
tension  and  injustice  .  .  .  but  for  their  cre- 
ativity, happiness,  and  brotherhood. 

I  see  the  American  city  as  a  place  where 
men  can  Uve  together  without  strife.  I  see 
tbe  American  city  as  a  place  where  doors  and 
windows  are  thrown  open  to  the  world  .  .  . 
to  Ideas  ...  to  music  ...  to  the  arts  .  .  . 
to  knowledge  and  education. 

I  see  the  American  city  as  a  place  where 
your  chUdren  and  mine,  and  our  grandchil- 
dren, may  Uve  in  safety  and  in  health  . 
where  they  may  Uve  In  abundance  not  ouiy 
of  material  goods,  but  In  abundance  of  op- 
portunity and  understanding. 

crrua  sctlkct  akxsican  socittt 

I  see  the  American  city  as  a  refiectlon  of 
our  whole  American  society — a  better  and 
freer  society  than  any  ever  known  before  to 
man  ...  an  America  where  each  small  child 
cai>  look  ahead  to  a  life  without  fear,  with- 
out hunger,  without  midnight  knocks  at  tbe 
door. 

I  see  the  American  city,  and  our  American 
society,  as  an  environment  of  free  men  and 
women — each  playing  his  own  role,  each 
seeking  what  he  seeks  yet  without  doing 
harm  to  his  f  eUow  citizen. 

"I  hear  America  singing,"  Walt  Whitman 
wrote  a  century  ago.  "the  varied  carols  I  hear 
.  .  .  each  singing  what  belongs  to  him  or 
her  and  to  none  else  .  .  .  singing  with  open 
mouths  their  strong  melodious  songs." 

This  is  the  America  I  see — not  an  America 
of  discord,  but  a  land  where  each  "strong, 
melodious  song"  may  be  added  to  the  next 
to  form  a  chorus  of  free  yet  harmonious 
voices. 

But  our  vision  wlU  never  be  fulfilled  un- 
less we  take  the  hard  and  practical  steps 
that  wlU  be  required. 

As  much  as  we  might  wish  It  so.  great 
American  clUes  will  not  be  btiUt  through 
the  commitment  of  our  material  resources 
alone.  They  will  be  buUt  only  If  we  commit, 
on  a  far  greater  scale  than  today,  our  social 
and  political  resources. 

They  wUl  be  buUt  only  when  each  Ameri- 
can recognizes  that  the  great  city  to  be 
sought  Is  his  city. 

They  will  be  built  only  when  each  Ameri- 
can recognizes  that  the  hate,  discrimination 
and  poverty  to  be  overcome  are  the  hate, 
discrimination  and  poverty  in  his  own  com- 
munity. 

They  wUl  be  buUt  only  when  each  Ameri- 
can makes  it  his  personal  business  to  take 
an  honest  look  at  what  is  happening  around 
blm  ...  to  maintain  a  healthy  skepticism 
against  both  the  keepers  of  the  status  quo 
and  the  prophets  of  disorder  ...  to  feel  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  decisions  affecting  his  commu- 
nity— in  short,  to  participate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process,  as  you  h:.ve  made  It  your  busi- 
ness to  participate. 

When  I  read  the  other  day  about  Mao  Tse- 
T\mg>  swim  in  the  Yangtze  River.  I  was 
reminded  of  a  passage  In  Herodotus.  He 
related  the  story  of  a  Greek  hero  who  swam 
some  fantastic  distance  to  vram  the  Athe- 
nian fleet.  Then  he  adds:  "If,  however.  I  may 
offer  an  opinion.  It  Is  that  he  came  in  a  boat." 

So  long  as  there  are  people  such  as  the 
men  and  women  of  AHEPA  who  insist  on 
thinking  for  themselves — and  who  are  truly 
dedicated  to  democracy — ^no  peddlers  of 
tyranny  or  of  easy  solutions  wlU  find  an  easy 
path.  And  the  future  of  man  may  yet  be  de- 
cided on  the  side  of  his  Uberatlon. 


LRTB  nOM   SUraXMX  PRXSmKNT  KIMON  A. 
DOUXA8 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  to  me  from  AHEPA  Supreme 
President  Klmon  A.  Doukas: 

SuPBKMX  Lodge  or  the 

Okdeb  or  AHEPA, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  September  16. 19SS. 
Hon.  John  Beaoxmas, 
House  of  Repruentativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deak  Mk.  Bsaoemas:  In  behalf  of  the 
American  HeUenlc  Educational  Progressive 
Association  I  hasten  to  thank  you  for  your 
Invaluable  contribution  toward  the  succea 
of  our  44th  Supreme  Convention  held  in  the 
City  of  Washington  during  the  Ahepa  week 
of  August  l4-20th. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  you  for 
the  generous  comments  made  on  the  floor 
and  recorded  in  the  Congsessionai.  Record. 
You  gave  us  courage  and  strength  to  pursue 
more  vigorously  the  goals  initially  established 
44  years  ago  by  the  founders  of  tbls  fra- 
ternity, for  the  growth  and  progress  of  our 
blessed  land. 

With  the  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes  for  your  continued  health  and  bap-   q| 
piness. 

Sincerely  youn, 

KlUON  A.  DOTTXAS, 

Supreme  President. 

PROCLAMATION  or  "OROKR  Or  AHEPA  WEEK"  BT 
THK  COldCISSIGNXBS  OT  TBI  OISTUCT  OF 
COLtnCBIA 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the 
Record   a   proclamation   of   "Order  of 
AHEPA  Week"  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia: 
"OaoXB  OP  Akxpa  Week."  At7GT7ST  14-20,  1966, 

BT  THE  COMMISSIONEXS  OP  THE  DiSTHICT  Of 
COLTTlfBIA 

A   FKOCLAMATXON 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  \» 
a  nation  composed  of  peoples  who  have  come 
to  these  shores  from  aU  comers  of  the  earth, 
and 

Whereas,  the  greatness  of  this  nation  has 
been  achieved  through  the  manifold  con- 
tributions of  peoples  of  aU  races  and  creeds 
who  have  entered  this  land  with  an  open 
mind  and  wllUng  heart  as  contributors  to- 
wards the  welfare  and  well-being  of  our  na- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  American  citizens  of  Greek  de- 
scent have  made  countless  contributions  to 
this  nation  as  reputable  and  lawablding  citi- 
zens in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor,  and 
Whereas,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American 
HeUenlc  Educational  Progreesive  Association, 
instituted  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  on  July  26, 
1922,  was  formed  as  a  fraternity  chartered 
for  the  purposes  of  Citizenship,  Education, 
Charity,  and  the  perpetuation  and  disseml- 
naUon  of  HeUenlc  Cxilture  and  Ideals,  and 

Whereas,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  holding  Its 
44th  meeting  and  annual  Supreme  Conven- 
tion in  Washington.  D.C.  during  the  week  ol 
August  14-30.  1966: 

Now.  therefore,  we.  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  In  recognition  of 
the  contributions  and  praiseworthy  objec- 
tives of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  Week  of  Aug\iBt  14-30,  1966.  as 
"Order  of  Ahepa  Week"  and  urge  all  resi- 
dents of  the  Nation's  Capttal  to  observe  this 
week  In  the  manner  most  appropriate  to  our 
cherished  American  democratic  traditions 
and  Ideals. 

Waltxb  M.  Tobumxb, 
John  B.  Dckcan, 

C.  M.  DtTKX. 

CommUaUmera  o/  the  Diatrict  of  Columm. 
Jm.T  19. 1966. 


September  SO,  1 

A  WISCONSIN  PROF^SOR  OP  ECO- 
NOMICS EXPLAINS  WHY  TOLLS 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  INCREASED  ON 
THE  ST.  LAWRENCp  SEAWAY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Bettss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  exltraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objectjbn. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Steaker,  Mr.  Eric 
Schenker,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  and 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners;  has  written  an 
excellent  paper  entitl^  "The  First  7 
Years  of  the  St.  LawrOiice  Seaway." 

This  paper  is  not  oMy  an  historical 
review  of  the  youthful  Waterway,  as  the 
title  might  suggest.  It  contains  timely 
observations  on  why  the  proposed  10- 
percent  increase  in  Sti  Lawrence  Sea- 
way tolls  is  economically  unsound,  and 
on  the  need  for  a  chanae  In  the  capital 
structure  of  the  Seaway; 

Mr.  Schenker  was  assisted  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson  of  the  university 

The  paper  follows : 

THE  PnisT  7   Ybabs  of  •i'kx  St.   Lawbknce 
SxawatJ 

(By  Eric  Schenker,  professor  of  economics, 
and  John  Wilson,  projeet  assistant.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee) 

-Although  the  St.  Lawreii«e  Seaway  did  not 
open  imtU  1959,  the  development  of  the  Sea- 
way-Great Lakes  trade  route  was  seriously 
considered  as  early  as  1932,  In  that  year,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Signed  a  treaty  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  navigable 
route  connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  River.  However,  when 
the  Senate  faUed  to  ratify  the  treaty,  tbe 
project  was  postiwned.      I 

In  1939  Bryan  vn-ote,  "Water  outlets  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  of  sufflcietit  depth  to  make 
them  in  effect  shipways  to  the  seas,  capable 
of  caring  for  ocean  going  liners,  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  governments  'In  recent  years. 
There  are  four  routes  whldH  have  been  given 
consideration:  (1)  the  Or^t  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence ocean  ship  channei  utilizing  the  St. 
lAwrence  River  to  tldew$iier  and  designed 
^to  connect  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal;  (2) 
the  Lake-Ontario-Hudson  River  route;  (3) 
the  All-Amerlcan  route,  which  Is  nearly 
a  lake-to-the-Hudson  ship  canal;  (4) 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  enlarged 
to  ship-canal  dimensions.  It  seems  that  the 
first  of  these  proposals,  the  Oreat  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  ocean-ship  C^nal,  bids  fair  to 
becoming  reality." »  [ 

But  once  again  In  1941,  Ktien  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress failed  to  approve  an  Executive  Agree- 
ment on  seaway  development,  Canada  found 
Itself  unable  to  proceed  Independently.  It 
was  not  untU  September  of  1951  that  Can- 
ada formally  announced  Ite  intention  to 
undertake  the  entire  project  alone.  This 
Ktlon  forced  the  U.S.  to  decide  between  par- 
ticipating in  Seaway  development  and  shar- 
ing In  operating  authority;  or  being  bypassed 
l>y  Inaction. 

Fortunately,  we  chose  t^  former,  but  not 
without  objection  from  Atlantic  port  and 
eMtem  railroad  lnterests«     In  an  effort  to 

'Bryan,  LesUe  A..  "PrUclples  of  Water 
*™n«portatlon,"  Ronald  'press.  New  York, 
1839,  pp.  210-213. 
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mediate  the  differences  In  geographical  In- 
terests, It  was  agreed  that  the  Seaway  would 
be  "self-supporting."  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  was  estab- 
lished by  the  federal  government  to  repre- 
sent American  interests  in  Seaway  develop- 
ment. The  Seaway  Development  Corp)ora- 
tion,  along  with  its  Canadian  counterpart, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority,  is  re- 
sponsible for  financing  and  operatiiig  the 
Seaway.  Each  entity  operates  Its  own  facul- 
ties between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario. 
The  WeUand  Canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario  is  a  wholly  Canadian  project. 

The  St.  Lawrence -Great  Lakes  navigation 
route  extends  over  2.300  mUes  from  Duluth 
to  the  Atlantic  and  serves  such  major  cities 
as  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Toronto,  Buffalo,  and  Montreal.  The  Sea- 
way and  the  WeUand  Locks  (connecting  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario)  raise  and  lower 
ships  a  total  of  652  feet  between  Montreal 
and  Buffalo.  With  the  completion  of  harbor 
deepening  projects  to  take  advantage  of  the 
27  foot  Seaway  limit.  It  Is  certain  that  this 
route  wUl  prove  economically  superior  to  the 
currently  dominant  overland-to-the-Atlan- 
tlc  route  for  many  commodities.' 

The  Development  Corporation  was  grant- 
ed authority  to  Issue  $140,000,000  worth  of 
bonds  in  order  to  finance  its  allotted  29  per 
cent  of  original  seaway  construction  costs 
(Canada  financed  71  per  cent  of  construc- 
tion).' Congress  ordered  that  the  repay- 
ment of  this  bonded  debt  along  with  oper- 
ating costs  be  financed  by  toll  revenues, 
thereby  creating  the  first  and  only  federaUy 
operated  navigation  works  in  the  United 
States  that  Is  not  open  to  use  without 
charge. 

The  charge  for  passing  through  the  Seaway 
system  is  based  on  cargo  tonnage.  The  origi- 
nal fee  schedule  (which  is  subject  to  revision 
this  year)  calls  for  40  cents  per  ton  for  bulk 
cargo  and  90  cents  per  ton  for  general  cargo 
plus  an  additional  4  cent«  per  ton  on  gross 
tonnage.*  No  charge  is  currently  made  for 
tonnage-ln-translt  (cargo  not  discharged  at 
lake  ports) .  This  omission  makes  It  possible 
for  a  ship  carrying  In-translt-cargo  to  stop 
at  the  Great  Lakes  without  having  to  pay  a 
penalty. 

According  to  the  original  plans,  the  Seaway 
was  to  become  an  economically  self-sustain- 
ing operation  In  short  order,  and,  further- 
more, a  self-Uquldatlng  project — paying  off 
Its  bonded  debt  within  60  years. 

ActuaUy,  It  Is  doubtful  that  even  the  Sea- 
way advocates  really  beUeved  that  toll  reve- 


'  High  terminal  costs,  and  the  necessity  of 
at  least  two  loading  processes  on  the  over- 
land route  make  the  Seaway  route  more  eco- 
nomical for  many  Midwest  produced  com- 
modities. 

« Although  U.S.  Investment  In  Seaway  con- 
struction between  Montreal  and  Lake  On- 
tario was  only  «130  mUUon,  Eckstein  esti- 
mates total  federal  costs  for  the  Great  Lakes - 
Seaway  route  at  about  $400  mllUon.  See 
Otto  Eckstein,  "Water  Resource  Develop- 
ment," Harvard  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1968,  p.  184. 

*  Tolls  based  on  tonnage  are  an  example  of 
value-of-servlce  ratemaklng.  Since  there 
Is  no  Identifiable  cost  difference  In  serving  a 
ship  carrying  a  more  valuable  cargo,  coet-of- 
servlce  ratemaklng  would  call  for  standard 
tolls  per  ship  (assuming  single  lockage). 
This  rate  "discrimination"  might  not  be 
harmful  If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  it 
Interferes  with  the  establishment  of  the 
moet  advantageous  transportation  route. 
For  a  discussion  of  value-of-servlce  rate- 
making,  see  Meyer,  Peck,  Stenason,  and 
Zwlck,  "Competition  In  the  Transportation 
Industries,"  Harvard  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1959.  pp.  172-188. 


nues  would  pay  off  the  bonds  In  tha-t  time 
span.  The  term  "self-supporting,"  how- 
ever, served  as  an  immediate  expendlent  even 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  tbe  Seaway 
would  have  become  a  reality  with  or  without 
the  "self-supporting"  label.  By  making  this 
a  condition,  much  more  debate  and  delay 
was  probably  averted  since  informed  oppo- 
nents could  take  consolation  In  the  fact  that 
by  1966  (the  terminating  year  of  the  Initial 
toU  agreement)  they  would  be  able  to  agi- 
tate for  higher  tolls  to  achieve  the  "self- 
supporting"  and  "self-Uquldatlng"  condition. 
Of  cotu-se.  If  tolls  are  raised  this  year.  It  Is 
certain  that  substantial  traffic  will  return  to 
North  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports  where  faculties 
are  not  subject  to  user  tolls  and  where  there 
are  no  self-support  or  debt  retirement  re- 
strictions. This  llkeUbood  is  precisely  what 
the  representatives  of  Eastern  and  Gulf  port 
and  raUroad  Interests  are  hoping  for. 

The  AprU  proposal  to  raise  Seaway  tolls 
on  a  ten  per  cent  across-the-board  basis 
raises  some  critical  questions  on  the  future  of 
bulk  and  general  cargoes  on  tbe  Great  Lakes- 
Seaway  route.  Several  well-established  facts 
make  It  very  plain  that  such  a  proposal  Is 
not  a  sound  one  either  economically  or 
ratlonaUy. 

Pint,  we  know  that  current  general  cargo 
shipments  from  U.S.  Oreat  Lakes  p(Hts 
amount  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  ex- 
ports produced  In  that  area  (the  greater 
share  being  shipped  overland  to  the  Atlantic 
or  Gulf  Coasts).  At  the  same  time.  It  Is 
these  high  value  goods  that  produce  the 
greatest  economic  rewards  for  the  port  com- 
munities. There  are  obviously  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  growth  of  this  traffic  and 
the  economic  benefits  wotUd  be  substantial. 

Second,  it  Is  quite  certain  that  toll  In- 
creases on  bulk  cargoes  wiU  not  significantly 
discourage  that  type  of  traffic  since  there  are 
few  Instances  where  ctunpetitive  means  are 
avaUable  or  economicaUy  feasible  even  at  toU 
Increases  far  greater  than  the  proposed  10 
per  cent.» 

Third,  It  Is  not  al  aU  certain  that  toll  In- 
creases WlU  raise  revenues.  It  Is  quite  possi- 
ble that  traffic  diverted  to  other  ports  and 
therefore  lost  to  the  Seaway  wlU  offset  any 
gains  made  on  that  traffic  remaining  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  route. 

Fourth,  the  toU  Increase  Is  being  advised  on 
the  contention  that  revenue  must  be  in- 
creased In  order  to  terminate  the  opera- 
tional deflct  situation  existing  since  the  Sea- 
way's opening.  Operational  deficits,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  problem.  During  the  first 
six  years  of  operation  (1959-1964)  total  op- 
erating expenses  amounted  to  $8,280,000  whUe 
gross  revenues  were  $23,462,000.  The  deficit 
problem  arises  only  when  repayment  of 
bonded  debt  Incurred  by  initial  construction 
Is  added  to  operational  costs.  As  of  June  30. 
1966,  the  U.S.  share  of  debt  outstanding 
amounted  to  $123,426,000  at  an  average  in- 
terest rate  of  3.46  per  cent.  This  means  that 
approximately  $4,258,162.50  Is  required  an- 
nuaUy  in  otxiev  to  pay  the  Interest.  Debt 
retirement,  of  couree,  can  begin  only  after 


*  There  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  general  observation.  For  example,  Uquld 
bulk  cargoes  such  as  fats  and  oils  are  qiUte 
responsive  to  even  small  rate  changes.  Al- 
though such  commodities  are  shipped  bulk. 
It  would  be  prudent  to  differentiate  between 
these  and  the  primary  bulk  cargoes  (coal. 
Iron  ore,  petroleum,  grain,  etc.).  According 
to  Meyer,  "for  a  toll  charge  of  80  cents  a 
ton  on  grain  transported  through  the  Sea- 
way, a  figure  which  seems  most  unUkely,  the 
bulk  water  carriers'  substantial  advantage 
over  raU  transportation  would  not  be  elimi- 
nated." Meyer,  Peck,  Stenason,  and  Zwlck, 
"Comp>etltlon  In  the  Transportation  Indus- 
tries," Harvard  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1959, 
p.  136. 
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this   Interest   obligation   and   operating  ex- 
penses are  covered. 

Table  1,  below,  presents  the  actiial  and 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  picture 
for  the  first  six  years  of  Seaway  operation. 

Tabix  1. — St.  Lawrence  Seatoay  operatiriff 
revenuea  and  expentitures.  1959-64 


^ 

Actual 

Esttansted 

«2»,482,000 
8,280,000 

$31,7601000 

8,338,000 

Total  sTSiUble  lor  debt 
MTrtce 

18^182,000 

23,425,000 

Ctotrlbated  as  follows: 

Payment  on  interest 

Payment  on  prlndpsl 

M  inml  lanftnni 

14,796,000 

taiooo 

12,000 
84000 

23,438,000 

Unapplied 

Total 

18,183,000 

Sooroe:  U.S.  Smate  Committee  on  Commerce,  special 
report.  Sept.  13, 1968. 

Tonnage  as  well  as  revenue  has  lagged  be- 
hind original  eetlmatee.  Table  2  presents 
the  actual  and  estimated  tonnage  for  the  first 
seven  years  of  operation.  Since  1963,  actual 
tonnage  has  Increased  rapidly,  reaching 
nearly  44  million  tons  in  196S.  Although 
Seaway  traffic  fell  far  short  of  projections 
during  the  early  years,  the  gap  has  been  nar- 
rowed every  year  since  1963,  and  this  recent 
pace  Indicates  that  the  original  tonnage  esti- 
mates were  not  too  far  off.  It  would  now 
seem  almost  certain  that  the  50  million  ton 
goal  for  1968  will  be  reached.* 

Tabu  2. — Gross  seaway  tonnage  1959-6S 

Actual  Estimated 

1959 20.600,000  25,000.000 

1960 20,  300.  000  29,  000.  000 

1961 23,  400,  000  S3.  000.  000 

1962 26,  600.  000  37,  000,  000 

1963 30,900.000  41,  COO.  000 

1964 89,  300.  000  44, 000,  000 

1966— 43,400,000  46,000.000 

Source:  ITjS.  Senate  Committee  on  Ck>m- 
merce.  Special  Report,  Sept.  13,  1965. 

The  tonnage  statistics  here  cited  apply  to 
the  Montreal-Lake  Ontario  portion  of  the 
Seaway.  Until  1966  this  was  the  only  section 
for  which  a  toll  was  charged.'  This  year, 
however,  Canada  has  decided  to  levy  a  toll  on 
the  Welland  section  of  the  system  connecting 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  The  Welland 
Canal,  a  system  of  eight  locks  that  raise  and 
lower  ships  326  feet  over  a  38  mile  course 
around  Niagara  Palls,  has  been  the  soiirce  of 
most  Seaway  congestion  problems,  and  It  la 
possible  that  a  well-designed  toll  will  ration 
use  of  this  facility  until  additional  capacity 
is  available. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  general  cargo  traf- 
fic Is  currently  rising  at  a  much  more  rapid 
pace  than  Is  bulk  traffic.  General  cargo  traf- 
fic has  grown  better  than  2^^  times  from 
the  1969  shipping  season  to  the  1966  season 
inclusive — from  over  3  million  tons  to  under 
6.5  million  tons.  And,  the  tonnage  has  in- 
creased most  rapidly  beginning  with  the  1963 
shipping  season.  On  the  other  hand,  bulk 
cargo  traffic  has  about  doubled  in  the  same 


•In  1963  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture did  not  feel  that  the  achievement  of  this 
goal  was  likely.  "Reading  the  estimated 
goal  of  50  million  tons  of  traffic  on  the  Sea- 
way by  1968  seems  doubtfxil.  .  .  .  even  with 
fairly  liberal  evaluation  of  trends  In  com- 
modity movements,  tonnage  on  the  Seaway 
by  1968  may  be  well  below  the  official  fore- 
cast of  50  million  tons."  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Changing  Shipping  Patterns  on 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Marketing  Research  Report 
Mo.   621    (Washington,   D.C.,   August,    1963). 

'Tolls  on  the  Welland  section  were  sus- 
pended by  Order-of -Council  (P.C.  1962-1032) 
on  July  18, 1962. 


period.    Prom  1963.  however,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  bulk  cargo  traffic  has  declined. 

Given  the  relatively  high  value  of  general 
cargo  traffic  to  the  exporting  or  Importing 
economy  It  is  not  surprising  that  Great  Lakes 
ports  are  particularly  concerned  with  these 
commodities.  Since  only  a  small  portion  of 
general  cargo  exports  produced  in  the  area 
are  currently  shipped  from  local  ports,  the 
future  growth  potential  is  outstanding. 
Therefore,  In  the  Interest  of  both  transporto- 
tlon  resource  allocation  and  mid-America's 
economic  growth,  it  is  most  Important  to 
avoid  retarding  the  expansion  of  this  traf- 
fic. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  42  milUon  tons 
of  traffic  for  the  season  represents  the  Sea- 
way's break-even  point.  On  this  basis.  Sea- 
way operations  finally  made  It  into  the 
"black"  in  the  1965  shipping  season.  In  that 
year  the  tonnage  total  was  nearly  44  million 
tons,  and  the  UjS.  share  of  toll  receipts  was 
in  excess  of  $6,350,000. 

With  the  achievement  of  50  million  tons 
by  1968,  it  U  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
bonded  debt  could  be  retired  within  the  50- 
year  limit  without  raising  tolls.  However, 
if  it  is  now  decided  that  the  50-year  repay- 
ment goal  can  not  be  reached  with  the  pres- 
ent toll  structure,  it  would  be  much  more 
prudent  to  extend  the  repayment  deadline 
to  75  or  even  100  years  than  to  raise  tolls  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  mlsallocatlon  of 
transportation  resources.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Seaway  is  the  only  fed- 
erally financed  navigation  works  in  the 
United  States  now  being  operated  on  a  toll 
basis,  the  suggestion  of  raising  toUs  in  the 
future  seems  all  the  more  unequitable  and 
all  the  more  unlikely  to  lead  to  proper  re- 
source allocation. 

If  the  proposal  does,  in  fact,  become  law 
It  is  likely  to  severely  cripple  overseas  gen- 
eral cargo  traffic  from  the  Great  Lakes  since 
rail  or  truck  service  to  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
Is  an  available  alternative.  In  the  interest 
of  efficient  transportation  resource  alloca- 
tion and  competitive  equity,  as  well  as  the 
economic  well-being  of  mid-America,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  eliminate  these  Sea- 
way tolls  which  limit  Great  Lakes  ports  in 
competition  with  toll-free  facilities  else- 
where. 

Moreover,  if  it  is  decided  that  toll  revenues 
must  be  Increased,  it  woiild  be  much  more 
efficient  to  Increase  only  bulk  tolls  by  about 
12  per  cent  than  to  increase  all  tolls  by  10 
per  cent.'  This  would  provide  roughly  the 
same  revenue  Increase,  but  would  avoid  the 
serious  curtailment  of  Great  Lakes-Seaway 
traffic.  Restricting  the  rate  increases  to  non- 
competitive shipments  and  avoiding  those 
endowed  with  a  price-elastic  demand  for 
transport  services  would  be  far  less  injurious 
to  Midwestern  economies. 

Original  tonnage  estimates  varied  widely 
and  were  based  upon  a  reliance  on  four  ma- 
jor bulk  commodities.  Three  early  estimates 
of  Seaway  tonnage  api>ear  in  Table  3,  and 
Table  4  presents  major  commodity  estimates 
upon  which  the  total  estimates  were  based. 
The  lower  tonnage  estimates  In  Table  3  were 
nearly  achieved  In  the  1965  season,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  exceeded  this 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  years  until  even  the  lower  limit  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  estimate  can  be 
achieved.  Furthermore,  this  estimate  was 
made  before  anyone  knew  what  the  Seaway's 
annual  capacity  would  be,  and  It  now  seems 
clear  that  in  order  to  attain  a  tonnage  figure 
in  excess  of  60  million  tons  the  Seaway's 
physical  capacity  will  have  to  be  enlarged. 
Particularly  urgent  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Welland  connection  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  This  stretch  has  been  heavily 
congested  in  recent  years  frequently  causing 


temporary  delays.  The  tonnage  handled  on 
the  Montreal-Lake  Ontario  portion  of  tbe 
route,  of  course,  will  not  exceed  that  at  Wel- 
land since  the  major  Lake  ports  are  located 
below  Buffalo.  Even  the  Montreal-Lake  On- 
tario segment  should  be  enlarged  in  the  near 
future  if  physical  capacity  is  to  keep  pace 
with  rapidly  increasing   demand. 

As  presented  In  Table  4,  grain  traffic  Is,  and 
has  always  been,  the  major  Seaway  cargo. 
Early  estimates  predicted  that  iron  ore  traf- 
fic would  dominate  St.  Lawrence  trade,  but 
this  projection  was  based,  in  petrt,  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  Meeabl  range  would  soon  be 
depleted.  Since  then,  the  development  of 
the  taconite  process  has  given  new  life  to  tbli 

Tablk  3. — 3  different  tonnage  estimates  of 
seatoay  traffic  {1953) 


'With  exceptions  for  selected  bulk  com- 
modities (see  footnote  6). 


Source 


Canadian  Department  of  Trade  &  Com- 
merce  

Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Association... 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (revenue 
estimated  336,804000  to  $49,000,000 


Annual  esti- 
mate (mil- 
lions of  tons) 


4i.7 

«i5-n.s 


Source:  Hearings  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  19S3. 

Table  4. — Estimates  of  commodities  expected 
to  account  for  most  of  seaway  tonnage 
(1947) 

[Million  tons] 


Commodity 


from 


Iron    ore     (primarily 

Labrador) 

Grain  (primarily  overseas) 

Petroleum 

Coal  (to  Quebec) 

General  cargo... 

Other 


Total - 


Estimate 


30.0-37.5 

6. 8-U.  6 

6.0-20.0 

4.0 

11.3 


S8.fr-«S.0 


196J 
Tonnage 


12.8 
lit 
2.4 
1.2 
i.6 
6.8 


43.4 


Source:  Hearings  on  the  Great  Lakes-St.  LawTenn 
Seaway  1947. 

Western  ore  reservoir,  and  Imports  from  Lab- 
radcM-  have  been  far  below  earlier  expecta- 
tions. 

Similarly,  petroleum,  coal,  and  general 
cargo  traffic  have  fallen  short  of  Commerce 
Department  projections.  The  carriage  of 
petroleum,  especially,  has  been  greatly  al- 
tered in  recent  years  by  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  pipelines.  General  cargo  does, 
indeed,  have  the  potential  to  achieve  and 
even  exceed  predictions,  but  this  posslbillt; 
is  contingent  upon  toll  developments,  the 
possible  lengthening  of  the  shipping  season, 
and  the  time  it  takes  for  shippers  to  adjust 
their  habits  to  newly  developed  trade  routes. 

A  lengthening  of  the  Great  Lakes-Seaway 
season  would  probably  Increase  general  cargo 
trafllc  by  a  more  than  proportional  amount. 
The  current  navigation  season  starts  about 
the  middle  of  April  each  year  and  terminates 
In  early  December,  during  which  time  the 
Seaway  Is  operated  around  the  clock  for  seven 
days  each  week.  This  means  that  no  tralSc 
can  move  from  the  Lakes  by  water  for  ap- 
proximately four  months  each  year.  Thl» 
condition  may  prompt  shippers  whose  traf- 
fic is  non-seasonal  in  nature  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  a  transport  mode  that  Is  available 
year  round.  A  proposal  to  lengthen  the  Sea- 
way season  Is  currently  being  studied  by 
Congress.  *If  the  proposal  were  to  be  Imple- 
mented, the  annual  capacity  would  be  in- 
creased by  as  much  as  one-third.  This  may 
help  to  relieve  some  of  the  current  conges- 
tion as  well  as  provide  a  stimulant  to  Great 
Lakes  overseas  traffic. 

Seaway  traffic  over  the  first  seven  years  is 
classified  by  origin  and  destination  in  Tsble 
5.  We  see  there  that  whUe  there  was  vir- 
tuaUy  no  internal  U.S.  traffic  through  the 
Seaway,  over  25  percent  of  total  Seaway  ton- 
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nage  was  domestic  Canacl^n  (Canada  to 
Canada)  traffic.  Similarly,!  Canada  shipped 
12.7  million  tons  of  cargtt   to  the  United 


States  through  the  Seaway  in  1965  while  the 
United  States  shipped  only  4.3  million  tons  to 
Canada.* 


Table  ^4 — Seaway  traffic  origin  and  deslittation 
[Millions  of  tons] 


Taar 


1959..-.. 
I960..... 
1961. — 
1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.-. 
«6S..... 


United 
SUtes- 
overseas 


2.8 
a9 
4.5 
5.0 
4.0 
5.6 
6.2 


Overseas- 
United 
Stetes 


1.1 
.9 
LO 
1.2 
1.5 
3.0 
3.8 


Overseas- 
Canada 


48 
1.2 
.7 
.9 
1.0 
1.6 
1.9 


Canada- 
Overseas 


48 
1.4 
1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
L8 
L8 


United 
States- 
Canada 


1.8 
L8 
2.8 
3.0 
4.7 
4.7 
4.8 


Canada- 
United 
States 


5.8 
4.6 
4.1 
6.4 
8.6 
11.2 
12.7 


Source:  Traffic  Report  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  (annual  issues),  prepared  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Au- 
thority  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sedi»ay  Development  Corporation,  Queen's  Printer  and  ControUer  of  StaUonerv 
OUswa.  ]  ■" 

.  thj 


On  the  other  hand,  thd  U.S.  dominated 
overseas  tonnage,  having  si  eubstantial  lead 
In  both  exports  and  imports.  Since  these 
overseas  cargoes  are  primarily  high  value 
general  cargoes,  and  since  the  internal  or 
lakewise  shipments  are  mainly  bulk  com- 
modities (Iron  ore,  coal,  grqln),  it  is  not  dif- 
llcult  to  see  why  Canadian  interests  may 
favor  toll  benefits  for  bulk  cargoes  at  the 
expense  of  general  cargo  traac."* 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  HttTSX 

The  first  seven  years  hav^  been  impressive, 
and  the  current  rate  of  git^wth  exceeds  pre- 
Seaway  expectations.  Future  prospects, 
then,  are  very  good.  At  le(ast.  that  is  what 
we  might  expect  after  surveying  current 
trends,  but  the  future  is  npt  that  clear. 

Regional  politics  and  ^istltutlonal  re- 
straints that  have  plagued  Seaway  shipping 
from  the  outset  are  approaching  a  critical 
point.  The  disruptive  labor  disputes  that 
crippled  the  1966  shipping  season  and  the 
current  prospect  of  higher  tolls  on  general 
cargo  are  examples  of  institutional  inter- 
ference that  could  reverse  the  trend  of  the 
recent  past.  As  we  have  sden.  the  Seaway  is 
the  only  navigation  works  I  In  the  continen- 
tal United  States  for  wblcli  a  toll  is  charged 
and  It  now  appears  that  the  50-year  debt  re- 
tirement stipulation  is  threatening  poten- 
tial development  of  general  cargo  traffic. 
Porty-two  million  tons  annually  is  the  esti- 
mated break  even  point.  That  goal  was 
surpassed  in  1966,  but  low  tonnages  over  the 
first  four  years  resulted  in  a  low  seven  year 
average.  The  recent  pace  suggests  that  the 
original  goal  of  50  mlllloq  tons  by  1968  is 
almost  certain  to  be  reachfett  if  toll  charges 
remain  unchanged.  ! 

The  Seaway,  then,  is  ciarently  doing  a 
business  that  at  least  equals  and  probably 
exceeds  the  original  esOmjitefi.  The  deficit 
problem  is  largely  a  product  of  the  early 
years  when  tonnage  was  low  due  to  incom- 
plete harbor  Improvements  and  the  time  lag 
in  adjusting  to  new  traie  routes.  It  is 
therefore  obviously  unwisejto  base  toll  rec- 
ommendations upon  some  blmple  past  aver- 
age. Instead,  it  would  b^  proper  to  base 
policies  for  the  future  upqn  current  trends 
Md  future  projections. 

This  toU  problem  is  not  lihe  only  polltlcal- 
msututlonal  roadblock  to  fUU  development 
«  the  Great  Lakes-St.  itavwence  route, 
under  section  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  railroads  can  offer  special  rates  for  gov- 
ernment shipments.  This  enables  the  East- 
em  railroads  to  dlscrlminftte  against  Lake 
Pwts  by  offering  lower  rates  from  the  Mld- 
*«t  to  Atlantic  ports  than  from  the  Mid- 
west to  Lake  ports.  Thfe  railroads  will, 
quite  naturaUy,  take  advabtage  of  this  op- 

"In  1965.  Canadian  vessels  carried  66  per 
cent  of  the  Seaway's  buk  cargo  and  only  9 
per  cent  of  the  general  ci?go. 


portunlty  to  discriminate  as  long  as  it  exists. 
They  will  do  so  l>ecause  Great  Lakes-over- 
seas shipping  operations  are  a  direct  com- 
petitor to  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  ports.  If 
these  government  commodities  were  shipped 
directly  from  the  area  in  which  they  are 
produced  (from  the  Great  Lakes  ports)  the 
rail  lines  would  be  deprived  of  tills  traffic. 

Also,  the  Cargo  Preference  Laws,  which 
group  the  Great  Lakes  and  North  Atlantic 
ports  into  one  administrative  Jurisdiction, 
contribute  to  the  scarcity  of  American  flag 
ships  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Under  the  Cargo 
Preference  regulation,  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment shipment  cannot  leave  a  port  in  a 
foreign  ship  if  an  American  ship  is  available 
at  any  port  In  that  Jurisdiction.  By  cou- 
pling the  Great  Lakes  and  North  Atlantic  in 
one  Jurisdiction,  these  laws  encourage 
American  ship  owners  to  avoid  using  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  Seaway  routes'  future  should  indeed 
be  bright.  It  is  almost  certain  to  be  if 
steeper  toll  schedules  are  not  Imposed  and 
If  these  unreasonable  discriminations  are 
lifted.  General  cargo  traffic  Increased  by 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  between  1964  and 
1965  u  and  the  potential  for  additional 
growth  in  this  high-value  traffic  is  vir- 
tually unlimited  provided  that  it  is  pro- 
moted rather  than  discouraged  by  increased 
tolls  and  the  other  restraints  mentioned. 
Once  these  present  uncertainties  are  cleared 
away  the  future  will  be  more  confidently 
visible,  and,  hopefully,  the  trend  of  the  first 
seven  years  will  be  extended. 


CHRYSLER  ADOPTS  DISCOXJNTS 
FOR  INDEPENDENT  RETAIL  RE- 
PAIR OUTLETS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  persistent  problems  encoim- 
tered  by  independent  garage  owners  has 
been  the  pricing  structure  for  body  parts 
and  other  automobile  parts  distributed 


•Even  this  Is  probably  an  exaggeration 
since  much  of  it  may  have  been  transshipped 
to  overseas  destinations  from  the  Canadian 
port. 

"  PTMn  3.7  million  tons  to  5.6  million  tons. 
Bulk  tonnage  Increased  by  six  per  cent  be- 
tween 1964  and  1965. 


exclusively  by  automobile  manufacturers 
through  their  franchised  dealers.  In- 
dependent garage  owners  have,  in  the 
past,  found  it  necessary  to  pay  tiie  same 
price  for  a  fender,  or  sin^ar  part,  as 
that  charged  the  ultimate  consumer.  As 
a  practical  matter,  this  has  made  it  most 
difficult  for  the  independent  garage  to 
engage  in  price  competition  with  the 
franchised  dealer.  It  has  obviously  been 
most  unfair  in  that  the  independent 
garageman  has  paid  the  same  price  for 
the  part  as  the  franchised  dealer  has 
charged  members  of  the  public  who  have 
brought  their  automobiles  to  the  dealer 
for  repair. 

Until  1965,  all  three  major  automobile 
manufacturers  had  similar  policies  in 
this  respect. 

Chrysler  Motor  Corp.,  in  May  1965. 
made  available  to  its  new  vehicle  desders 
a  new  wholesale  compensation  plan  for 
body  parts,  fenders,  hoods,  and  other 
such  items  used  by  independent  repair 
outlets  such  as  garages,  body  shops,  gas 
stations,  and  others  In  the  repair  trade. 

Under  tliis  pltm,  Chrysler  dealers  are 
paid  wholesale  compensation  when  they 
wholesale  such  parts  to  independent  re- 
tail repair  outlets.  This  Chrjrsler  pro- 
gram places  its  dealers  and  independent 
repair-shop  owners  in  a  better  position 
to  provide  parts  availability  and  prompt 
service.  It  sdso  recognizes  that  inde- 
pendent repair  outlets  play  an  important 
role  in  providing  service  to  owners  of 
Chrysler  products.  Dealers  have  been 
invited  to  reflect  this  additional  compen- 
sation in  the  form  of  lower  prices  to 
their  wholesale  custc»ners,  although,  of 
course,  they  are  entirely  free  in  this  re- 
spect as  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  law  for  Chrysler  to  force  them 
to  pass  the  discount  on. 

This  plan  makes  parts  more  readily 
available  for  owners  of  Chrysler  prod- 
ucts since  these  independent  trade  out- 
lets normally  do  not  stock  such  parts. 
Chrysler  states  that  it  is  hopeful  that 
such  outlets  will  enjoy  a  strengthened 
competitive  position  as  a  result  of  this 
new  merohandising  plsui.  In  May  1966, 
Chrysler  extended  this  wholesale  com- 
pensation plan  to  practically  all  other 
automotive  parts. 

Chrysler  Motors  Corp.  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  progressive  action.  It 
Is  to  their  credit  that  they  have  recog- 
nized the  equities  of  the  independent 
garagemen  in  this  matter  and  have  al- 
tered their  pricing  structure  so  as  to 
provide  the  maximum  amount  of  com- 
petition. Qidte  obviously  this  program 
is  beneficial  to  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  independent  businessman  in  the 
aut(Hnobile  repair  industry. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  General 
Motors  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  have  not 
seen  fit  to  follow  suit.  The  fact  that 
Chrysler  has  been  able  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully demonstrates,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  rebuttal,  that  the  matter  is 
neither  so  complex  nor  so  difficult  as  has 
sometimes  been  claimed  by  other  manu- 
facturers. It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the 
near  future,  those  determining  policy 
for  General  Motors  and  Ford  Motor  Co. 
will  carefully  study  the  alternatives 
available  to  them  and  take  such  action 
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u  may  be  necessary  to  promote  compe- 
tition rather  than  continuing  their  pres- 
ent course  of  preventing  It.  The  Chrys- 
ler Motors  Corp.  has  provided  an  ex- 
ample of  Industrial  statesmanship  which 
the  rest  of  the  industry  would  do  well  to 
follow. 

MEROE31   OP   POOTBALL   LEAGUES 
Mr.   PATTEN.    Mr.   ^?eaker,   I   aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ddjgbll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINOELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  1  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
merger  of  two  or  more  professional  foot- 
ball leagues,  and  to  protect  football  con- 
tests between  secondary  schools  from 
professional  football  telecasts.    The  leg- 
islation is  similar  to  a  measure,  S.  3817, 
approved  by  t&e  Senate  on  September 
26,  1966. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  this  year 
would  enable  the  American  Football 
League  and  the  National  Football 
League  to  merge  into  a  single  profession- 
al league  without  the  fear  that  they  will 
be  in  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws.  While  I  generally  look  with  a 
Jaimdiced  eye  upon  proposals  for  anti- 
trust law  exemptions,  I  believe  that  the 
present  pr(^x>6al  is  soimd. 

I  have  been  assiured  that  the  H4  exist- 
ing professional  football  teams  xrtll  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  their  preseit  loca- 
tions and  that  six  new  teams  will  be 
added  to  the  merged  league  in  the 
future — Miami  and  Atlanta  this  year.  2 
more  in  1968,  and  another  2  later. 

I  am  told  that  the  merger  would  not 
adversely  affect  present  professional 
football  players,  but  that  future  bonuses 
paid  to  college  players  entering  iie  pro- 
fessional league  would  be  reduced.  It  is 
felt  that  this  reduction  in  bonus  pay- 
ments will  enable  professional  teams  to 
raise  minimum  salaries  and  adjust  cer- 
tain inequities  which  have  been  adversely 
affectbig  the  morale  of  established  pro- 
fessional players.  The  addition  of  more 
teams  will  also  increase  employment  op- 
portunities for  coaches  and  players. 

The  bill  would  extend  to  high  schools 
the  samf  protection  from  the  telecasting 
of  professional  footbcdl  games  that  has 
obtained  for  some  time  for  colleges. 
This  protection  prohibits  the  telecasting 
of  a  itt-ofessional  game  by  a  station  lo- 
cated within  75  miles  of  the  game  site  of 
a  college  or  high  school  game  during  the 
September-December  season  when  such 
games  are  traditionally  played. 


LBQISLATION  TO  SAVE  PASSENGER 
SERVICE 

B4r.  PATTEN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoi*  [Bylr.  Dolski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  providing 
for  an  18-month  moratorium  on  further 
passenger  train  discontinuances.  Since 
the  enactment  of  section  13a  as  a  part 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958.  467 
Interstate  and  343  Intrastate  trains  have 
ceased  operating  In  this  country. 

This  number  represents  well  over  half 
of  all  passenger  trains  in  existence  in 
1968.  The  law,  as  it  presently  exists,  per- 
mits the  effective  discouragement  of  pas- 
senger patronage  by  the  railroads,  and 
many  railroads  have  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  that  permission.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Judge  McLaughlin,  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey Perry  case,  the  first  Federal  court 
called  upon  to  Interpret  the  provisions 
of  section  13a,  referred  to  them  as  an 
"invitation"  to  the  railroads  of  this  Na- 
tion to  rid  themselves  of  passenger  trafBc. 
On  August  30.  1966,  we  in  the  House 
passed  H.R.  15963  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  entrusted  with 
the  implementation  of  the  President's 
policy  for  Improvement  in  the  quality 
and  service  rendered  by  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads. What  remnants  of  interstate 
passenger  train  service  will  be  available 
for  administration  and  improvement? 

In  addition,  we  are  all  aware  of  our 
deliberations  and  actions  to  further  the 
efforts  of  the  President  to  improve,  with 
substantial  Federal  financial  assistance, 
the  quality  and  service  of  the  Nation's 
railroads,  as  demonstrated  recently  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act,  and  the 
High-Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act 
of  1965.  One  can  conjecture  that  many 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  could  con- 
ceivably be  spent  in  the  near  future  for 
the  construction  of  new  lines  serving 
iwints  where  passoiger  service  has  been 
previously  discontinued,  or  for  the  resto- 
ration of  service  over  remadning  lines. 
These  are  dollars  which  need  not  be  ex- 
pended if  the  railroads  are  impeded  in 
their  accelerated  drive  to  virtually  elimi- 
nate all  passenger  train  service. 

My  recommendation  for  a  legislative 
remedy  provides  for  a  moratorium  on 
further  passenger  train  abandonments 
so  that  the  new  Department  and  those 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  implementation  of  the  above  de- 
scribed acts,  and  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, can  reasonably  act  to 
achieve  their  objectives. 

Furthermore,  a  Department  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  most  efficient 
utilization  of  all  forms  of  transportation 
cannot  possibly  succeed  so  long  as  there 
exists  a  law  which,  first,  directly  dele- 
gates to  the  railroads  the  authority  to 
determine  the  extent  of  passenger  train 
service  in  the  United  States;  second,  per- 
mits the  removal  of  passenger  trains 
without  evidentiary  Justification;  third, 
fails  to  provide  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  authority  to  knpose 
conditions  upon  discontlnusuice  of  pas- 
senger train  service  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  find  are  required  by  the  public 


interest;  and  fourth,  impresses  upon  ttie 
Commission  unreasonable  and  unjusti- 
fied time  limitations. 

My  bUl  is  intended  to  remedy  this  in- 
consistency by  expressly  providing  a 
moratorium  whereby  no  further  passen- 
ger train  service  will  be  discontinued 
pending  the  creation  of  the  Cabinet-level 
Department.  It  would  seem  logical  that 
this  moratorium  be  extended  for  at  least 
18  months  so  that  the  studies  and  otlier 
functions  of  the  Department  can  help 
bring  some  imity  into  the  Federal  policy 
on  rail  passenger  service  in  the  United 
States.         

SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rodney]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  aoid  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power,  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  msmy  complexities  re- 
lating to  satellite  communications  and 
the  Conununications  Satellite  Corp.  An 
article  by  Mr.  Ray  Connolly  appeared  In 
the  Electronic  News  on  September  19, 
illustrating  the  problems  facing  the 
conunon  carriers  in  their  relationships 
with  Comsat.  As  Mr.  Connolly  indicates, 
these  issues  will  have  to  be  settled  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  U 
we  are  to  maintain  a  strong,  viable,  and 
competitive  international  telecommuni- 
cations system  which  will  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  September  19  arti- 
cle, which  follows: 

CoHSAT  AKD  Its  CoicprrmoN 
(By  Ray  ConnoUy) 
Washinoton. — "11  you  don't  like  the  tele- 
phone   conxpany,"    someone    once   observed, 
"you  can  always  use  two  Dixie  cups  and  » 
long  piece  ot  string." 

The  limited  competition  permitted  among 
common  carriers  and  distilled  In  this  ex- 
pression Is  coming  back  to  haunt  their  repi- 
lators  at  the  Federal  Conununications  Com- 
mission as  It  tries  to  cope  with  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp. 

Interestingly.  Comsat  has  not  argued  thit 
Its  efforts  to  squelch  competition  and  even- 
tuaUy  set  up  Its  own  maniifacturlng  arm 
are  only  following  a  pattern  estabUshed 
eetrller  by  the  conunon  carriers  themselves. 
Instead,  It  U  pressing  Its  privilege  as  an  en- 
tity created  by  Act  ot  Congress  to  rebut 
challengers  to  Its  position  as  a  communica- 
tions satellite  monopoly. 

Wrapped  In  the  mantle  of  Its  "Congres- 
sional mandate,"  CoBOsat.  for  example,  pro- 
tests that  a  new  high-capacity  cable  between 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  proposed 
by  two  common  carriers — A.T.  &  T.  and 
m — would  represent  a  competitive  tbrMt 
to  the  revenues  of  Its  planned  Virgin  Island! 
ground  sUtlon.  No  doubt  it  would,  em 
Comsat's  legal  argument  against  the  cable 
Is  a  pretty  wild  distortion  of  ■'national 
poUcy." 
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Comsat  says  Its  mandate  is  to  establish  a 
global  satellite  communications  system  aa 
quickly  as  possible.  To '  achieve  jhls,  It 
argues,  the  system  must  Imve  heavy  traffic 
on  its  channels  In  order  fo»  the  system  to  be 
economical.  The  A.T.  &  Tj-ITT  cable  would 
glphon  off  some  traffic  ^ifth  its  propKJsed 
720  voice  channels.  Thus,  says  Comsat,  the 
common  carriers'  plan  woilld  be  exposed  to 
established  national  poUcjtias  It  applies  to 
Comsat.  1 1 

Countering  this,  the  carriers  correctly  con- 
tend that  there  is  no  Federal  policy  that 
Implies,  much  less  states! a  preference  for 
satellites  over  cables,  ann.  fiirtber,  both 
types  of  system  can  survive  comi>etltlvely. 
But  even  thoiigh  It  be  a  ^ng,  Comsat  has 
found  It  difficult  to  think  nobly  In  Its  effort 
to  turn  a  profit.  ! 

A  second  step  to  ellmllaate  competition 
from  another  direction  caime  within  weeks 
of  the  cable  protest  early  this  sununer.  That 
was  Comsat's  declaration  that  It  would  build 
Its  ovm  R&D  center  here  vVlth  an  eye  to  ex- 
panding the  facility  about  1970  Into  a  full- 
fledged  production  facility^  for  conununlca- 
tion  satellites. 

Step  three  came  when  the  corporation — 
with  support  from  the  white  House  and 
Pentagon — ignored  a  ruling  by  the  FCC,  to 
which  It  Is  ostensibly  subject,  that  only 
common  carriers  may  deal  with  It  directly 
for  conununications  satellite  services. 

The  ban  on  direct  negotiation  with  Comsat 
Included  all  Government  agencies  except 
NASA,  which  FCC  characterized  as  "a  uiUque 
dicumstance."  Nevertheless,  the  Defense 
Department  and  Comsat  continued  their  ne- 
gotiations for  Comsat  to  ptovlde  30  channels 
to  the  Defense  Commimlciitlons  Agency  on 
the  synchronous  satellite  Intelsat  II  sched- 
uled to  be  stationed  over  the  Pacific  at  the 
end  of  October  along  with  another  to  serve 
the  Atlantic  from  a  point  over  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Comsat  president,  Joseph  V.  Charyk,  ex- 
plained the  corporate  view  <jf  the  FCC  judg- 
ment only  a  weeks  ago  before  the  Military 
Operations  Subconunlttee  ot  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrunent  Operations.  "It  Is 
our  Interpretation  of  the  low  (the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1943)  that  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  the  Gcuvernment  dealing 
directly  with  the  corp)orat)jan  when  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  decides  that  it  desires  to 
do  so."  I 

Or.  Charyk  threw  In  a  bit  of  melodrama  to 
persuade  the  Congressmen.  "It  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  sorry  situation,"  he  B&ld,  "If  the  avall- 
ibiUty  of  these  facilities  to  meet  the  Impor- 
tant needs  of  our  Defens4  Department  (in 
Vietnam)  were  allowed  to  be  delayed  or  frus- 
trated by  actions  aimed  at  winning  a  par- 
ticular position  or  establidhlng  a  particular 
precedent."  ' 

The  essential  argument '  that  the  rule  of 
law— particularly  that  which  shall  estabUsh 
»  precedent  for  all  future  Comsat  dealings 
with  government — should  b«  subordinated  to 
the  Immediate  requlremeats  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  In  its  pursuit^  of  a  Umited  war 
WIS  not  worthy  of  Dr.  Charyk. 

FCC  argues  correctly  tiat  conunon  car- 
riers that  have  always  provided  Government 
agencies  with  ccMnmunlcatlons  channels  in 
the  past  would  be  hard  hit  If  DOD  and  others 
were  allowed  to  bypass  them  and  deal  directly 
with  Comsat.  Yet  preesuTB  on  FCC  to  "re- 
consider" Its  judgment  la  heavy.  The  White 
House  Office  of  Teleconununlcatlons  Manage- 
ment threatens  to  take  the  issue  to  the  Con- 
Pws  or.  If  necessary,  the  courts.  It  will  take 
"""we  guts  than  the  FCO  previously  has 
••town  for  it  to  maintain  lt4  posiUon. 

While  there  are  many  overlapping  and  con- 
•equently  unclear  Issues  that  have  come  out 
«  the  formation  and  operaitton  of  Comsat,  it 
»  clear  that  President  Jt^bnson  could  not 
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honestly  repeat  today  what  he  told  the  final 
meeting  of  the  corporation's  interim  direc- 
tors 2  years  ago.  After  justifiably  praising 
their  effort  to  make  a  new  idea  a  reality,  he 
went  on  to  say,  "The  law  creating  this  cor- 
poration reaffirms  our  devotion  to  private 
enterprise  and  private  initiative.  But  it  does 
more.  This  law  reiterated  our  resolve  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  private  ownership  as  part- 
ner— ^not  the  victim — of  Government's  cur- 
rent role  in  research  and  development." 

That  assertion  is  subject  to  challenge  to- 
day as  Comsat,  despite  Its  public  stock,  has 
disregarded  the  judgments  of  the  FCC  in  a 
way  that  no  other  corporation  would  dare. 


CONSTRUCTION  BIIiL  STATEMia«T 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide  for  the  safety  and  health  of  all 
workers  in  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction industry  working  in  all  Federal 
and  federally  financed  or  assisted  con- 
struction projects. 

Accidental  death  and  Injury  in  this 
Nation  are  at  the  epidemological  stage, 
striking  down  more  citizens  than  any 
combination  of  diseases,  at  a  dollar  loss 
to  the  people  and  the  economy  of  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  incongruous  when  consideration 
is  given  to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  devoted  to 
developing  technical  knowledge  to  over- 
come diseases  which  affect  less  numbers 
of  people  than  accidents,  yet  there  is  In 
existence  su£Qcient  technical  knowledge 
and  sufficient  methodology  about  acci- 
dent prevention  to  reduce  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  incidence  of  suxidents 
and  turn  lost  billions  of  unproductive 
dollsu^  into  the  economy  with  minimum 
Federal  expenditures. 

Accident  records  Indicate  that  the 
numbers  of  injuries  are  on  the  rise.  The 
construction  industry  is  typical  of  the 
problem.   The  facts  are  these: 

First.  Construction  in  this  Nation  is 
at  an  alltime  high  and  increasing,  with 
contracts  valued  at  $29  billion  in  force. 

Second.  Except  for  the  mining,  the 
construction  industry  has  the  highest 
frequency  and  severity  Injury  rates  of 
any  major  Industry  in  the  Nation  and 
has,  over  the  years,  been  climbing.  In 
1945  there  were  over  19  disabling  In- 
juries for  every  million  man-hours 
worked,  with  2,270  days  lost  for  every 
million  msm-hours  worked.  In  1965  this 
has  grown  to  over  28  disabling  injuries 
and  2,642  days  lost  for  every  million 
man-hours  worked. 

Third.  For  every  disabling  Injury  the 
average  time  lost  by  the  construction 
worker  is  93  days.  In  1965  construction 
workers  lost  221/2  million  days  due  to 
Injuries. 

On  August  18,  1965,  President  John- 
son highlighted  the  Importance  of  oc- 


cupational safety  and  health  by  pointing 
out  that  the  average  American  worker 
misses  over  5  days  of  work  each  year 
because  of  incapacitation  and  that  a  re- 
duction of  1  day  in  the  annual  rate  of 
absence  due  to  incapacitation  among 
workers  of  this  Nation  would  add  $10 
billion  to  the  gross  national  product. 
Here  we  have  an  industry  that  has  a 
lost-day  average  20  times  greater  than 
the  national  average.  Imagine  what 
could  be  saved  if  this  93  days  or  any 
fraction  is  cut  down. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  and 
administer  safety  and  health  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  all  workers  em- 
ployed on  federally  financed  or  supported 
construction  projects  in  excess  of  $20,000. 

Specifically  the  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Lalwr  to — 

First,  develop  safety  «md  health  regu- 
lations with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
labor  and  management  groups; 

Second,  inspect  worlcsites  for  imsafe 
conditions  and  hazards; 

Third,  provide  consultative  safety  serv- 
ice to  construction  compcmles  and  labor 
groups; 

Fourth,  conduct  safety  training  and 
education  programs  for  construction 
supervisors  and  workers:  and 

Fifth,  work  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments where  construction  work  is 
being  performed  in  their  jurisdiction. 

This  last  item  Involviiig  State  and 
local  governments  Is  most  important  in 
that  sound  administration  of  technically 
competent  safety  and  health  regulations 
as  proposed  in  this  bill  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  those  States  and  local 
governments  endeavoring  to  establish 
nationally  accepted  safety  standards  and 
codes  in  construction. 

The  need  for  this  upgrading  and  mod- 
ernization of  standards  suid  codes  has 
been  cited  by  two  of  the  major  organiza- 
tions in  the  Nation  representing  local 
governments.  The  VS.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  in  June  1966,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  in  July  1966, 
both  passed  resolutions  that  the  Federal 
Government  in  conjunction  with  State 
and  local  authorities  develcH)  national 
performance  criteria  and  standards  for 
construction. 

"nie  lack  of  standard  safety  codes  and 
safety  organizations  in  some  local  gov- 
ernments in  this  coimtry  is  appalling. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  of  our  major 
cities  a  contractor  to  build  a  structure 
must  try  to  comply  with  as  many  as  40 
or  50  different  codes  or  ordinances  cov- 
ering just  one  portion  of  his  construction 
plans.  City,  county,  district.  State,  and 
section  codes  for  the  installation  of  elec- 
trical fittings,  for  instance,  all  could  be 
different.  This  not  only  forces  the  cost 
of  the  construction  up,  it  also  results 
many  times  in  built-in  hazards. 

Establishing  safety  and  health  regu- 
lations on  all  Federal  construction  proj- 
ects as  this  bill  proposes  would  have 
the  net  result  of  providing  a  national 
network  of  basic  construction  safety 
standards  and  codes  availiUble  for  uni- 
form application  by  State,  local,  and 
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Feder^  parties,  and  would  provide  a 
powerful  economic  injection  into  the  Na- 
tion's bloodstream.  It  would  reduce  ac- 
cidents In  the  construction  industry; 
where  last  year  the  average  cost  of  a  dis- 
abling injury  was  $1,000  and  there  were 
X25.0O0  of  them.  The  average  cost  of 
a  fatal  injury  was  $30,000  and  there  were 
2,700  deaths.  This  means  that  a  stag- 
gering $306  million  in  preventable  loss 
was  absorbed  by  the  construction  in- 
dustry. It  also  means  that  225,000 
worlEcrs  who  were  disabled  were  on 
sharply  reduced,  or  in  some  cases,  no  in- 
come: it  means  that  the  families  of  the 
2,700  construction  workers  who  were 
killed  are  suddenly  faced  with  no  regu- 
lar income. 

I  am  proposing  Federal  safety  and 
health  regulations  in  the  federally  spon- 
sored construction  projects  because  it 
represents  a  very  large  segment  of  the 
building  and  construction  trades  in- 
dustry, and  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
where  properly  drawn  and  soundly  ad- 
ministered Federal  safety  and  health 
regulations  have  been  put  into  effect, 
injury  reductions,  as  much  as  35  per- 
cent over  a  5-year  period,  have  been 
achieved. 

TRIBUTE  TO  PUESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  McOrath]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  potit  in  the 
RccoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  in  the  city  of  Vineland.  N.J., 
an  event  took  place  which  made  me  more 
proud  than  ever  to  be  the  Representative 
of  New  Jersey's  Second  Distric:  and  its 
fine  people. 

On  that  morning,  in  the  newly  desig- 
nated Kennedy  Memorial  Triangle  In 
Parvin  Park,  the  Spanish-speaking  citi- 
zens of  the  Vineland  area  presented  to 
the  community  of  Vineland  a  bust  of  our 
late,  beloved  President,  John  P.  Kennedy. 
That  memorial  wa&  purchased  with 
$6,000  which  those  residents  had  col- 
lected over  a  2-year  period  in  order  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  for  all  President 
Keimedy  accomplished  on  behalf  of 
America's  Spanish-speaking  peoples. 

It  was  an  inQ>irlng  ceremony,  attended 
by  the  Hon.  John  C.  Bullitt,  former  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  World  Bank, 
representing  the  Kennedy  family,  and 
addressed  by  the  Hon.  Santiago  Polanco- 
Abreu,  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  through 
his  representative  and  legislative  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Alejandro  Palau;  Mrs.  Thelma 
Parkinson  Sharp.  New  Jersey's  civil  serv- 
ice commissioner,  who  represented  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes;  State  Assembly  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Halpin.  who  repre- 
sents Cumberland  County  in  the  general 
assembly;  Mayor  Henry  Garton,  and 
other  public  ofDclals,  citizens,  and  my- 
self. 

I  feel  the  gesture  of  Vlneland's  7,000 
Spfmlsh-speaklng  residents  in  raising 
the  funds  to  obtain  this  monument  and 


in  presenting  It  to  their  city  is  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  Americanism  which 
President  Kermedy  Inspired  during  his 
all-too-brlef  term  as  our  Chief  Executive. 
By  this  means,  this  group  of  new  Ameri- 
cans, I  believe,  adequately  expressed  their 
appreciation  for  the  late  President's 
efforts  on  their  behalf. 

It  occurred  to  me  during  the  ceremony 
that  all  there  might  pause  to  recall  that 
the  only  original  Americans  are  the  In- 
dians and  that  our  great  land  is  a  me- 
lange of  nationalities,  races  and  faiths, 
all  working  together  for  the  common 
Ideal  of  democracy  and  freedom  under 
law. 

The  fact  that  this  was  called  to  mind 
by  a  segment  of  our  population  who  also 
speak  a  common  foreign  tongue  makes 
all  the  more  meaningful  the  realization 
that  as  our  country  grows  in  age,  it  also 
matures  in  its  dedication  to  principles  of 
equality  and  opportimity  for  all.  The 
larger  our  Nation  grows  and  the  more 
complex  its  affairs  become,  the  more  im- 
portant this  dedication  to  principle  be- 
comes. The  monument  to  the  memory 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  clearly  carries  the 
message  that  we  have  not  outgrown  ova 
heritage,  nor  are  we  likely  to  do  so. 
^•Inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment, in  English  and  Spanish,  is  the 
famous  Kennedy  quotation: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
rather  ask  what  y6u  can  do  for  your 
country — Preguntate  no  lo  que  tu  patria 
puede  hacer  por  ti.  slnb  qu6  tu  puedes  bacer 
por  tu  patria. 

I  believe  congratulations  are  due  those 
who  labored  so  long  and  diligently  to 
provide  this  Kennedy  memorial  and  also 
to  the  city  of  Vineland  on  having  in  its 
midst  so  dedicated  a  Spanish-speaking 
community. 

The  Spanish-speaking  group  was  rep- 
resented at  the  ceremony  by  Mrs.  Doris 
Padro.  ^o  made  the  presentation  to 
Mayor  OartOn;  by  Mr.  Lewis  Padro,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Felix  Rivera,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Maranda,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ismael  Anduja, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  Romero,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Enrique  Ciistodlo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  message  of 
Commissioner  Polanco  Abreu,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Palau,  bears  reproduction  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  worthy  trib- 
ute to  the  late  President  Kennedy  as  he 
was  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  key  repre- 
sentative of  the  Puerto  Rican  people,  and 
I  commend  it  to  all  Americans. 

His  message  was  as  follows: 
Adobxss  of  thx  Resident  OoMmssioNai  or 

THE      COICICON  WEALTH       OF      PXntXTO      RiCO, 

Santiago  Polanco- Abreu,  Dbliveked  at  the 

CMKMMOtfT   MaKKIWC   THE   DEDICATION    OF    A 

Bttst  OF  John  P.  Kennedy  Presented  bt 
THE  Puerto  Rican  Coicmittse  Pro-Kzn- 
Na>T  Bust,  or  Vineland,  NJ.,  Seftekbee 
24,1966 

Oongreeaman  McOeath,  Mayor  Garton, 
representative  of  the  Kennedy  family  Mr. 
Bullitt,  Mrs.  Padro  and  membera  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Committee  Pro-Kennedy  Bust, 
Mr.  Rivera  and  members  of  the  Accl6n  Social 
Puertorrlquefia,  distinguished  guests,  it  Is 
Indeed  a  privilege  to  be  here  to  revere  the 
memory  of  President  Kennedy. 

To  all  of  you  joining  In  the  obaerrance  of 
this  act,  to  the  members  of  the  Puerto  Rlc&n 
Committee  Pro-Kennedy  Bust,  I  extend  my 
most  sincere  conunendatlon  because  today 
you  can  look  back  on  your  great  accomplish- 


ment and  say:  "We  have  established  here  a 
symbol  of  liberty  and  social  jusUce." 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  Presidents  of 
this  Nation  have  been  good  and  honorable 
man  and  thetr  names  are  accorded  the  re- 
spect of  history.  Special  honors,  however,  are 
bestowed  upon  a  few — a  select  group  com- 
prising the  great  American  statesmen  of  all 
times.  We  know  all  of  them;  they  performed 
in  time  of  great  crisis,  and  all  of  them  re- 
sponded bravely  to  the  call  of  duty. 

In  parity  with  them.  In  the  matter  of  cour- 
age, of  statesmanship,  and  of  devotion  to 
principle,  the  remarkable  performance  of  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  to  whom  we 
pay  our  deep  respects  on  :thls  occasion,  it 
recorded  In  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

The  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  whom  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  retain  a  special  feeling  of 
high  regard  for  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
The  Puerto  Rlcans  have  a  history  extending 
back  to  the  tlives  of  Columbxis,  el  Gran  Al- 
mlrante. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  through  more 
than  four  centuries  of  struggle.  The  hope* 
that  sparked  this  struggle  are  becoming  the 
realities  of  today.  Of  these  realities  I  am 
certain  that  one  wUl  outshine  all  others:  In 
rejecting  colonialism  we  have  also  rejected 
the  nationalistic  concept  of  political  isola- 
tion. Thus,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  made 
some  fundamental  decisions  which  started 
a  transcendental  political  and  economic  asso- 
ciation with  the  people  of  the  tJnited  States, 
through  which  we  both  benefit. 

Such  association  was  always  recognized 
and  honored  in  all  Its  merits  by  President 
Kennedy  for  he  knew  that  In  this  small  and 
partisan  world,  Puerto  Rico  was  turning  out- 
ward to  the  human  race  to  show  that  polit- 
ical and  economic  associations,  made  in  good 
faith,  wUl  erradlcate,  finally,  the  miseries 
and  wars  generated  by  those  who  exist,  sole- 
ly. In  the  sterile  latitude  of  a  blind  national- 
ism. 

On  these  groxmds  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
came  to  recognize  the  value  of  that  rare  In- 
dividual, the  politician  with  a  heart,  the 
statesman  concerned  with  htmian  progress 
In  fact  as  well  as  In  theory,  the  world  leader 
wanting  not  riches  for  himself  but  riches 
for  the  people. 

The  late  John  F.  Kennedy  was  such  a  man. 
It  was  he  who  arose  frcxn  a  background  of 
wealth  and  finery  to  fight  for  the  rights  ol 
pwor  men  everywhere.  It  was  he  who  called 
upon  the  American  people  to  revive  and 
revitalize  the  American  economy  for  ideal- 
istic purposes  rather  than  mere  profit  alone. 
He  said  that  It  was  not  enough  that  a  large 
majority  of  Americans  should  thrive  and 
prosper  while  a  handful  still  floundered  in 
the  shadow  of  social  Injustice  and  economic 
despair.  He  designated  America  the  land 
where  dreams  might  well  come  true  for 
everyone,  and  directed  our  course  to  a  New 
Frontier  of  hope  and  triumph  and  accom- 
plishment. 

From  the  beginning  of  United  States  his- 
tory there  have  been  those  In  the  Country 
who  have  worked  In  defiance  of  democratic 
purpose,  and  In  favor  of  their  personal  de- 
signs, in  the  name  of  class  and  In  the  name 
of  privilege.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  bcffn  to 
oppose  these  people  as  much  as  he  also  was 
born  to  oppose  the  tyrants  of  other  lands. 
seeking  to  intimidate  the  American  cause. 
"Let  the  word  go  forth,"  he  said,  "from  this 
time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that 
the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans  .  .  .  unwilling  to  witness 
or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  human 
rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  always  been 
coounltted,  and  to  which  we  are  committed 
today,  at  home  and  around  the  world." 

As  a  man  afflicted  with  serious  physical 
pain  much  of  hla  life,  he  championed  the 
cause  of  health  and  physical  well  being  on 
the  part  of  hU  fellow  American.  This  w« 
reflected  In  many  ways,  from  the  playing  » 
touch  football  on  the  White  House  lawn  to 
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tbe  presentation  of  the  Medicare  program, 
beneficial  to  millions  of  sjebior  citizens. 

As  a  man  concerned  for  |tbe  fate  of  democ- 
racy In  the  struggle  for  i  world  power  and 
simultaneously  concerned  |  over  the  possible 
Ignition  of  World  War  HI  through  negligent 
diplomacy,  he  preserved  With  brilliance  the 
American  position  on  the  international  level, 
balancing  pliability  wlthj  resolution,  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

As  a  man  concerned  f  oq  the  political  and 
economic  rights  of  all  AmiaBrtcans,  he  fought 
for  those  rights  In  defianoa  of  tradition,  en- 
gaging the  enemy  in  the  open,  for  all  to  see. 
His  agents  met  the  foes  of  racial  equality  in 
the  courthouse  square,  anfl  the  schoolhouse 
door,  and  made  them  know  the  force  of  social 
Justice.  There  were  no  I  back  room  deals 
about  rights  and  llbertiea  under  John  F. 
Kennedy.  He  did  all  hli  fighting  In  the 
broad  daylight,  where  the  world  could  see 
and  comprehend  and  judg^  the  result,  and 
history  could  know  the  full  story. 

In  essence,  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  spirit 
of  an  emerging  American  aiShlc — the  spirit  of 
the  principle  that  all  Is  nqt  well  with  Amer- 
ica until  all  Americans  ara  well;  that  so  long 
as  there  remains  a  trace  of  poverty,  a  trace  of 
Injustice,  or  special  privilege,  there  remains 
also  the  room  for  reform.     • 

The  people  of  Puerto  |Rico,  devoted  to 
democratic  Ideals,  and  dedicated  to  serving 
those  ideals,  shall  always)  revere  the  name 
and  the  memory  of  Joh(a  F.  Kennedy,  a 
martyred  President  who  lived  and  died  In  the 
Interest  of  honored  prlnclj}le. 

01  the  currents  flowing  in  American  life 
today,  many  were  inaugiirt^tied  by  the  policies 
of  this  most  unusual  laan,  symbolically 
young,  courageous.  Imaginative,  creative,  and 
concerned  for  the  general  welfare.  The 
American  Nations,  blessed  with  the  very  same 
characteristics,  shall  go  forward,  to  realize 
such  hopes  and  dreams  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  world  he  sought  to  create  was.  In  fact,  a 
beautiful  world  and  one  Well  worth  having, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITrEE  COM- 
PLETES EXHAUSTIVE  REVIEW  OF 
SBA  PROGRAMS  AKD  POLICIES 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlqious  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkord.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requeslb  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  ? 

There  was  no  objectioi;i> 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
recently  completed  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  programs  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. This  week-long  examination  of  all 
phases  of  SBA  operatkms  was,  in  my 
view,  a  constructive  anq  beneficial  exer- 
cise of  congressional  oversight. 

During  these  extensive  hearings  the 
Small  Busbiess  Committee  heard  a  broad 
range  of  testimony  from  officials  of  SBA. 
representatives  of  the;  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  other  ex^utive  agencies, 
from  officers  and  directors  of  small  busi- 
ness associations  and  fjrom  small  busi- 
nesmen  themelves,  amont  others.  These 
hearings  were  held  agalist  a  backdrop  of 
«gniflcant  change  and  transition  in 
SBA  financing,  leadership,  and  policy. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  over  a  period  of  time  there  was  a 
persistent  and  recurrent  rumor  that  SBA 
»J>uld  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
01  Commerce,  thereby  burning  a  subor- 
«™*te  division  of  one'  of  the  FMeral 


Government's  largest  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments. The  testimony  at  these 
hearings  was  highlighted  by  the  imequiv- 
ocal  assurance  by  Mr.  Bernard  Boutin, 
Administrator  of  SBA,  that  President 
Johnson  has  informed  him  that  SBA 
would  continue  as  an  independent 
agency — a  one-stop  shop  for  the  Na- 
tion's small  business. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Schultze,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  annoimced 
that  the  Bureau  recognizes  that  SBA 
performs  a  vital  role  in  our  economy. 
There  had  been  reports  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  had  taken  the  position 
that  SBA  had  not  justified  its  existence. 
Mr.  Schultze,  however,  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  Increased  assistance  pro- 
vided the  small  businessman  of  America 
by  SBA — citing  a  43-percent  increase  in 
dollar  value  of  assistance  rendered  and 
a  doubling  of  the  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses assisted  since  1961.  Mr.  Schultze's 
testimony  was  most  encouraging  and 
most  helpful. 

As  these  hearings  were  held,  SBA  was 
in  the  opening  phases  of  its  new  self- 
financing  plan  which  obtains  its  revolv- 
ing funds  from  proceeds  of  the  Sales 
Participation  Act,  which  was  enacted  last 
May.  Under  this  plan  the  Appropriation 
Committees  will  sit  and  approve  the  ceil- 
ings for  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  participation  sales.  The  only  appro- 
priations to  be  made  are  for  operational 
expenses  of  SBA. 

Other  significant  legislation  recently 
enacted  Included  a  biU  which  separated 
the  disaster  fund  from  the  regular  busi- 
ness loan  fund.  These  funds  heretofore 
have  been  mingled  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  business  loan  funds  were 
siphoned  off  periodically  by  the  heavy 
demands  on  the  disaster  reserve. 

The  latest  interruption  In  the  busi- 
ness loan  program  occurred  last  Octo- 
ber 11, 1965,  when  a  moratorium  was  de- 
clared by  SBA  on  tuxeptance  of  business 
loan  applications — a  moratorium  which 
lasted  until  May  26,  1966. 

In  addition  to  the  change  brought 
about  by  this  legislation,  SBA  has  new 
leadership  imder  the  direction  of  Ad- 
ministrator Boutin,  me  of  Washington's 
most  seasoned  and  experienced  Federal 
executives. 

Administrator  Boutin  testified  in  sub- 
stance that  he  himself  was  conducting  a 
review  of  SBA  programs  and  policies  and 
that  he  will  not  hesitate  to  make  changes 
In  jKJlicy  direction  to  strengthen  small 
business  programs.  Mr.  Boutin  said  that 
a  greater  cooperation  will  be  effected  be- 
tween all  SBA  programs  and  operations 
when  a  small  businessman  stops  at  an 
SBA  office  for  assistance  of  any  kind. 

A  brief  summary  of  each  major  pro- 
gram discussed  in  the  hearings  follows: 

BTTSINXSS  LOANS 

Testimony  indicated  that  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1967  will  be  in- 
creased 33  percent  over  fiscal  year  1966 — 
from  $357  milUon  in  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1966  to  $428  million  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Loans  are  being  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  priorities  set  up  by  adminis- 
trative regulation  by  SBA  which  con- 
tends that  an  excess  in  the  loan  demand 
over  available  funds  required  a  system 


of  priorities.  These  priorities  are  based 
on  such  criteria  as  defense,  emplosrment, 
balance  of  pajrment,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, and  local  economic  needs — in  that 
order. 

Another  limitation  by  regulation  is  the 
imposition  of  ceilings  on  the  sizes  of 
loans,  which  authorizes  loans  up  to  $50,- 
000  without  bank  participation,  and  up 
to  $100,000  with  bank  participation. 
Administrator  Boutin  made  it  clear  that 
this  arbitrary  ceiling  is  open  to  adjust- 
ment as  conditions  change.  The  Con- 
gress has  set  $350,000  as  the  loan  ceiling. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  made 
this  observation  to  the  Administrator: 

This  conmiittee  does  not  look  with  favor 
upon  administrative  rulings  and  Interpreta- 
tions which  dilute  and  curtail  programs  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress. 

The  Administrator  testified  that  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  already 
has  yielded  $350  million  and  that  the  sale 
of  additional  certificates  totaling  $850 
milUon  is  planned. 

Despite  the  gap  in  acceptance  of  loan 
applications.  SBA  in  fiscal  year  1966 
made  commitments  for  loans  totaling 
$357  million  to  10,435  small  businesses. 

PBOCUBSMENT   AND    MANACEMXNT    PHOCRAICS 

The  committee  was  assured  by  Ad- 
ministrator Boutin  that  he  was  making 
a  careful  reexamination  of  management 
and  procumnent  policies  and  pro- 
grams— with  specific  attention  directed 
to  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  in  Jxme 
1965  of  46  SBA  procurement  specialists 
from  a  program  of  direct  representation 
of  the  interests  of  small  business  at  the 
point  where  Federal  contract  awards  are 
made.  An  analysis  of  the  awarding  of 
Federal  prime  contracts  to  small  busi- 
nessmen for  fiscal  year  1966  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mttltxr],  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Procurement,  indicated  that 
there  had  been  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  awards  made  to  small  businessmen 
imder  the  set-aside  program. 

Administrator  Boutin  announced  at 
the  hearings  that  he  hoped  to  increase 
the  membership  of  principal  prime  con- 
tractors participating  in  a  voluntary 
small  business  subcontract  program  to 
100  from  the  present  total  of  39. 

SBA  last  year  assisted  3,800  small  firms 
to  obtain  R.  ti  D.  contracts  toteling  $80 
million.  In  this  way  SBA  helped  3,800 
small  businessmen  get  a  foothold  in  the 
future. 

Administrator  Boutin  testified  that  in- 
creased emphasis  will  be  placed  on  man- 
acrement  assistance  programs.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  loan  to  a  small  busi- 
nessman can  be  ineffective  imless  the 
proper  management  techniques  are  util- 
ized. SBA  management  specialists  coun- 
seled more  than  34,000  smsdl  business 
owners  and  managers  in  1965.  More 
than  7,000  new  or  prospective  business- 
men attended  200  SBA  management 
workshops — and  Administrator  Boutin 
Intends  to  accelerate  this  program  by 
utilizing  additional  private  and  govern- 
ment resources. 

SMAU.   BUSLNKSS   DTVESTKKNT   OOliPANIKS 

There  was  general  agreement  at  the 
hearings  that  the  small  business  invest- 
ment company  program  is.  In  principle. 
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a  sound  ai>procu:h  to  make  equity  fi- 
nancing available  to  small  business  but 
that  the  administration  and  regulation 
of  the  program  have  left  much  to  be 
desired. 

These  privately  opersU^d  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies,  authorized 
by  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  as  amended,  have  made  $1  bil- 
lion available  to  approximately  20.000 
small  business  concerns  located  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  As  of  today,  these 
investment  compaalip  have  investments 
in  more  than  12.000  small  business  con- 
cerns, totaling  $560  million. 

However,  Administrator  Boutin  testi- 
fied that  roughly  one-third— 230  of  686— 
of  the  small  business  investment  com- 
panies currently  operating  could  be 
classified  as  "problem  companies."  The 
Administrator  described  this  situation  as 
"frightening"  because  the  Government 
has  $75  million  Invested  in  these  230 
companies. 

Administrator  Boutin  informed  our 
committee  that  he  has  undertaken  an  in- 
tensive and  objective  review  of  the  SBIC 
program  and  Is  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  the  principle  of  the  program.  There 
is  no  question,  he  said,  that  small  busi- 
ness today  needs  the  equity  capital  and 
long-term,  high-risk  loans  that  such  a 
program  can  provide. 

■Die  Administrator  said  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  assure  a  closer  scrutiny  of 
SBIC's  by  SBA.  Including  a  "complete 
overhaul"  of  the  accounting  system. 
The  Administrator  has  also  ordered  a 
full  review  of  current  regulations  and 
procedures  governing  the  conduct  of  this 
program. 

The  SBI<S!  program  has  been  eritldaed 
on  the  grounds  that  it  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  benefits  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  contended  that  many  of 
these  companies  are  either  inactive,  are 
failing  to  provide  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns,  have  been  misman- 
aged, or  have  become  self-serving  ve- 
hicles of  profit  for  their  owners. 

Testimony  during  our  hearings  brought 
out  the  practice  of  "cross-breeding"  smd 
"inbreeding"  among  some  SBIC's,  which 
Involves  transactions  between  related 
companies  and  reciprocal  transactions 
between  some  SBIC's. 

Administrator  Boutin  suggested  that 
consideration  might  be  given  to  a  plan 
whereby  SBA  would  guarantee  equity- 
type  investments  up  to  a  certain  per- 
centage, thereby  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating the  constructive,  meaningful  phase 
of  the  program — its  purpose  in  being. 

Te^lmony  indicated  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  failed  to  expedite  cases 
involving  litigation  against  SBIC's  and 
that  this  has  hampered  proceedings 
against  companies  whose  operations  are 
open  to  question. 

Fimner  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
E^tzenbach,  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
me,  denied  that  Justice  had  not  acted 
expeditiously  in  these  matters.  He  said 
ttuit  he  had  conferred  with  Administra- 
tor Boutin  of  the  SBA  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  a  better  relationship  between 
the  two  agencies  In  their  connection. 

LOCAL  mvKLOPMXirr  coMPAinxs 

Testlmraiy  pointed  to  the  soimdness  of 
the  progressive  local  development  com- 


pany program,  which  Administrator 
Boutin  testified  is  being  utilized  to  a 
marked  extent  in  commimlties  of  less 
than  50,000  population  to  assist  small 
town  and  rural  areas  with  limited  re- 
sources in  building  stronger  economies 
and  providing  greater  opportunity  for 
their  people. 

Cities  and  towns  in  virtually  every 
State  of  the  Union  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  commimlty  development  loans, 
which  now  total  1,000  and  amount  to 
$200  million — $53  million  from  loan  com- 
munities, $12  million  from  local  banks, 
and  $135  million  from  SBA. 

Ninety  percent  of  these  loans  have 
been  made  in  communities  with  a 
population  of  25,000  or  less  and  SBA's 
loss  rate  on  this  loan  program  is  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

SBA  certainly  deserves  commendation 
for  the  administration  of  this  program 
and  its  recognition  of  its  importance  to 
small  town  and  rural  America. 

POVSKTT    LOANS 

SBA  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Jointly  administer  title  IV  of 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  of  1964 
which  provides  that  loans  may  be  made 
in  amounts  up  to  $25,000  for  terms  up  to 
15  years  as  a  part  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Testimony  developed  the  fact  that 
arbitrary  regulations  have  been  estab- 
lished which  require  small  business  de- 
velopment centers  as  a  necessary  prereq- 
uisite to  the  approval  of  any  pover^ 
loans  for  a  commimlty.  Since  these 
centers  have  only  been  established  in 
49  communities  in  26  States,  the  net  ef- 
fect of  this  administrative  restriction  is 
to  exclude  much  of  the  Nation  from  the 
program. 

Most  of  these  centers  are  located  In 
major  metropolitan  areas,  although  a 
substantial  segment  of  the  poor  are 
located  in  rural  areas,  and  the  law  re- 
quires an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
loans  between  rural  and  urban  areas.  It 
is  my  recommendation  that  this  pro- 
gram be  administered  solely  by  SBA  and 
that  the  loans  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  merit  of  the  individual  application, 
omitting  the  overlapping  and  duplicating 
restrictive  small  business  development 
centers  as  a  prerequisite.  The  Dingell 
amendment  recently  adopted  on  this 
subject  should  be  most  helpful. 

Administrator  Boutin  said  that  he 
would  carefully  consider  these  sug- 
gestions and  was  in  the  process  of  re- 
viewing the  program. 

To  date  1,800  poverty  loans  totaling 
$19  million  have  been  approved. 

CONCLT7SION 

The  week-long  hearings  constituted  a 
searching  but  constructive  examination 
that  will  help  to  Improve  SBA  operations 
in  its  challenging  year  of  change  and 
transition.  The  two  basic  problem 
areas — the  small  business  Investment 
compsmy  program  and  the  economic  op- 
portunity program — are  being  carefully 
reviewed  with  a  view  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  improved  procedures  and  policies. 

Testimony  indicated  that  SBA  is 
changing  with  the  times  and  endeavor- 
ing to  achieve  greater  coordination 
among  its  programs.  The  agency  Is  also 
implementing    Administrator    Boutin's 


"team  ocmcepf '  to  focus  all  of  Its  te- 

sources  on  the  problems  of  a  small  busi- 
nessman who  seeks  assistance. 

Witness  after  witness  testified  that  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  SBA  pro- 
grams are  laudable  and  worthwhile. 
Helpful  new  legislation — the  Sales  Par- 
ticipation Act  and  the  act  separating 
business  smd  disaster  fimds,  among 
others, — and  the  constructive,  concemeo 
approach  of  Administrator  Boutin  points 
to  a  bright  and  promising  future  for 
SBA. 

Administrator  Boutin  was  commended 
by  committee  members  for  his  direct 
S4>proach  in  dealing  with  SBA  problem 
and  programs — and  generally,  his  plans 
and  suggestions  were  well  received.  The 
committee  is  looking  forward  to  an  im- 
proved program  and  progress  for  the 
American  small  businessmen. 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendment  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested,  bills  of 
the  Hoxise  of  the  following  title: 

HJt.  15063.  An  act  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  RCB.  809 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  Franct«  R. 
Valeo,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  effective  October  1, 
1966. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16559)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  sea  grant 
colleges  and  programs  by  initiating  and 
supporting  programs  of  education  and 
research  in  the  various  fields  relating  to 
the  devel<^)ment  of  marine  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pdltow  of  Tennessee,  for  October 
3.  4,  5,  and  6,  on  account  of  business  in 
district  office. 

Mr.  CoHKLAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoLiriKLD)  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial biisiness. 

Mr.  Gridkr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Prikdix),  from  September  30  through 
October  8,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mackh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan) ,  for  September  30, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  an^  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EvDfs  of  Teimessee,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Monday,  October  3;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tent bis  remarks  and  toj  Include  extrane- 
out  matter.  | , 

Mr.  Satlor,  for  30  minutes,  on  October 
4;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rtan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pat- 
TDJ) ,  for  10  minutes,  tbday. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Del  CTlawson)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Bbjown.  Jr.,  for  5 
minutes,  today.  I 

Mr.  FiNDLET,  for  30  m|tiutes,  today. 

Mr.  MooRE,  for  20  lainutes,  on  Oc- 
tobers, j 


EXTENSION  OF  {REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to:  I 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  to  Injcilude  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  d^ring  general  de- 
bate on  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Wnxis  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Gray  and  to  Indude  extraneous 
matter.  ' 

Mr.  KuNKXL  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  on  B.B..  17607  arid  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Don  H.  (Tlattskn  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remaiics  immejdlately  following 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Craher]  and  to  add  extraneous 
material.  ' 

Mr.  Phh-bin  in  two  instances  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  suid  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Termestee  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dei  ClaWson)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  mattei: ) 

Mr.  Mathias. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  WauAM  D.  PoRD.  I 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gorman  in  two  liu  tiances. 

Mr.  Vivian  during  debate  on  H.R.  17607 
and  to  include  extraneovs  matter,  charts, 
and  tables.  i 


IILLS   SIGNED 


SENATE  ENROLLED 

The  SPEAKER  annoUnced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles:  J 

8. 1468.  An  act  for  thej  relief  of  Dwothy 
Byre;  and 

S.2295.  An  act  for  the 
Rubino. 


teUef  of  Qulaeppe 


BIU5     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  TH  J  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  BURLESON,  „ 
on  House  Admlnlstra 


from  the  Committee 
ti^n,  r^Mited  that 


that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

HJl.  11487.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

US..  14019.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  BiUldlngs  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

HJt.  14088.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an 
improved  health  benefits  program  for  retired 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
their  dependents,  and  the  dependents  of 
active  duty  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  16557.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund of  certain  amounts  erroneously  de- 
ducted for  national  service  life  insurance 
premiums  from  the  pay  of  former  members 
of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  and  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain payments  under  that  title  shall  be  made 
at  a  rate  In  Philippines  pesos  as  Is  equivalent 
to  $0.50  for  each  dollars  authorized; 

HJR.  16608.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  Southeastern  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1308.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  aiq>ropnatlons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  50  minutes,  p jn.) ,  \m- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  October  3,  1966, 
at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  oS.  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2769.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  commissary  operations  for  fiscal 
year  1966  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  6  U.S.C.  596a; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3770.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
finaUy  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
79,  The  Iowa  THbe  of  Indians,  Petitioner  v. 
The  United  States  of  America,  Defendant.' 
and  docket  No.  146,  The  Kickapoo  Tribe  of 
Indians.  Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  60  Stat.  1066:  35  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2771.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
"finally  concluded  with  respect  to  docket  No. 
61,  The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mon- 
tana, Petitioner,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Defendant,  ptirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions at  60  Stat.  1056;  35  U.S.C.  70t:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnnuiar  Affaln. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BH.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
ccamnlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  11783.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  additions  to  a  reserve  for  certain 
guaranteed  debt  obligations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
2157,.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  1028. 
Resolution  providing  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  (Rept.  No. 
2158) .    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

BCr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJl.  18021.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  2159).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  HJl.  18119.  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  3160) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  11660.  A  blU  relating  to  Inter- 
est on  Income  tax  refiuids  made  within  45 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  tax  return;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2161).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marines  and  FUherles.  HJt.  13447.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
cooperation  with  the  States  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, develop,  restore,  and  make  accessible 
estaurtne  areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  valu- 
able for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wild- 
life conservation,  recreation,  and  scenic 
beauty,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  3162).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  10700.  A  bUl 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  release  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  certain  real  property  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Clarlnda,  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  2163).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoixse  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  13665.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend 
the  time  for  making  grants  thereunder,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  3164).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the'  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  14699.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
develop,  through  the  use  of  experiment  and 
demonstration  plants,  practicable  and  eco- 
nomic means  for  the  production  by  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  3165). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  C17NNINOHAM: 

HJt.  18113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaiu. 
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ByMr.  HALPERN: 

HJt.  18113.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars.  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  18114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  VS.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  future  In- 
creases In  social  security  benefits  shall  be 
disregarded  In  determining  whether  families 
In  low-rent  housing  projects  meet  the  ap- 
plicable income  limits;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SWEENEY: 

E.R.  18115.  A  bin  to  suspend,  except  for 
facilities  to  control  air  or  water  polluttcn, 
the  Investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain real  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  VIOORITO: 

HJl.  18116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  e]q>enses  in- 
c\irred  in  pursuing  coxirses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  18117.  A  blU  relating  to  the  status  of 
volxinteer  firenien's  organizations  for  pur- 
poses of  liability  for  Federal  Income  taxes 
and  reports;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 

KJR.  18118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission Into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  New  Tork: 

HJl.  18119.  A  bUl  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Juitlce,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  relaced  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
ByBir.DOWDT: 

HJl.  18120.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between  sec- 
ondary schools  from  football  telecasts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee: 

HJt.  18121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961  (75  Stat.  732);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  18133.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 

HJl.  18123.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between 
secondary  schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.DINOKLL: 

H.R.  18124.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
at  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between 
secondary  schools  fgrom  professional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULBKI: 

HJt.  18125.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  ia(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  an  18-month  moratorium  on  the  discon- 
tinuance of  any  passenger  service  by  rail;  to 
the  C<»nmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EIXSWORTH: 

H3. 18126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  deprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  his  savings  due  to  infla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MAY: 

H3. 18127.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 


education  and  including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER : 

HJl.  18128.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  Intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 
violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>ose8:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  18129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  incentive 
tax  credit  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing or  otherwise  providing  facilities  for  the 
control  of  water  or  air  pollution,  and  to  per- 
mit the  amortization  of  such  cost  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER : 

HJl.  18130.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  certain  in- 
equities between  State-chartered  and  fed- 
erally chartered  financial  institution  in  the 
conduct  of  interstate  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  WILIJS: 

H.R.  18131.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between  sec- 
ondary schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  18132.  A  bill  to  promote  health  and 
safety  in  the  building  trades,  and  construc- 
tion industry  In  all  Federal  and  federally 
financed  or  federally  assisted  construction 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H.J.  Res.  1311.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  National  Asthmatic 
Treatment  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TBAGUE  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1025.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  proposed  regulations  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating 
to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1026.  Conctirrent  resolution 
expreeslng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  certain  i>roposed  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating  to 
the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ajuI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  BOLTON: 

HJl.  18133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amlt 
Ooswaml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H.R.  18134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moon 
Yam  Jew  (also  known  as  Kee  Won  Jang  and 
Kee  W.  Jang) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  18135.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sau  Lin 
Chu  (also  known  as  Sow  Sam  Chu);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJl.  18136.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Arnold 
Hardy  Kimball;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Br.  OERALD  R.  FORD  (by  request) : 

HJl.  18137.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  award  the  Medal  for  Merit  to  Oekar 
J.  W.  Hansen  in  recognition  of  his  extraor- 
dinary artistic  achievement  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sculpture  Liberty  at  Yorktown; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

HJl.  18138.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Stewart  McCorkle  and  Mrs.  Joyce  Anne  Mat- 


thews McCorkle;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJl.  18139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Flordllino;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi. 
clary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

HJl.  18140.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Julita 
Sidlarln  Hepolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


*■» 


SENATE 

Friday,  September  30, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Alah 
Bible,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  psistor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  the  hope  of  our  Nation,  we 
have  sinned  against  Thee  and  each  other 
as  a  country  and  a  world.  Help  us, 
through  this  prayer  of  repentance  of  our 
sins,  to  find  a  new  life  of  love,  opportu- 
nity, and  peace  for  all  men. 

Give  wisdom  to  the  rulers  of  our  land. 
We  pray  for  a  Just  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
throughout  the  world.  We  pray  for 
brotherhood,  understanding,  and  sound 
minds  in  our  cities.  We  know  that 
death,  destruction,  and  hate  must  not 
reign  in  our  streets. 

Cause  us  to  ponder  what  we  have  done 
and  are  doing  to  ourselves.  Give  us  the 
inner  resource  to  find  a  just  solution  to 
a  feeling  of  injustice  and  persecution. 

Implant  within  us  a  right  spirit 
through  the  power  of  Thy  holy  spirit. 
We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

UJS.  Sknatk, 

PaXSmKNT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Waahiiiifton.  D.C..  September  30, 1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  i4>polnt  Hon.  Alan  Bolx,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Nevada,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cau.  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BIBLE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
September  29,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
September  29, 1966. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Com|nittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  favorably. 
with  an  amendment,  on  September  29, 
1966,  the  bill  (S.  2191)  to  provide  for 
the  civil  commitment  of  certain  persons 


addicted  to  the  use  of!  narcotic  drugs, 

and    submitted    a    report    (No.    1667) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM 


THE 


PRESIDENT 


Messages  in  writing  f  tfom  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  hia  secretaries. 


•pHI 


MESSAGE  FROM  "PHE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hadkney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  ^6111)  to  provide 
for  continued  progress;  in  the  Nation's 
war  on  poverty,  in  whick  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Seni 


i'eUef  of  Dorothy 


relief  of  Oulseppe 


ENROLLED  BILLS  |  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiOxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore:  I 

S.  196.  An  act  for  the  I  relief  of  George 
Fralse;  | 

S.  373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor  M. 
Ubieta; 

S.  1468.  An  act  for  the 
Eyre; 

S.  2091.  An  act  for  the  r  sllef  of  Joaquin  U. 
VlUagomez; 

3.2295.  An  act  for  the 
Bubino; 

S.  2540.  An  act  to  authorize  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construction 
by  tbe  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an  inter- 
national flood  control  proj^  for  the  Tijuana 
River  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  February  3,  1B44,  with  Mexico, 
and  (or  other  purposes; 

HR.  11487.  An  act  to  provide  revenue  for 
tiie  District  of  Columbia,  Mid  for  other  pur- 
poses; I 

HJl.  14019.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  192«,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  14088.  An  act  to  an^^nd  chapter  66  of 
title  10,  United  States  Coda,  to  authorize  an 
improved  health  benefits  program  for  retired 
members  of  the  imiformed  services  and  their 
dependents,  and  the  dependents  of  active 
duty  members  of  the  umfo^tned  services,  and 
tor  other  purposes; 

HJl.  16557.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fund of  certain  amount*  erroneously  de- 
ducted for  naUonal  servloe  life  Insurance 
premiums  from  the  pay  ot  former  members 
of  the  organized  military  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  amend  title  88  of  the  Umted 
States  Code  to  provide  thai  certain  payments 
under  that  title  shall  be  taade  at  a  rate  in 
PhlUpplne  pesos  as  is  eqtiiPBlent  to  $0.60  for 
Mch  dollar  authorized; 

HJl.  16608.  An  act  to  amlend  the  charter  of 
Southeastern  University  0<  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia;  and 

H  J.  Res.  1308.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
™"^8  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  for  other  pi 


'=^ 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 


to  provide  for 


■nw  bill  (H.R  15111)1  .„  »,w..v.^  xwx 
Motinued  progress  In  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty,  was  read  twla«  by  its  title  and 
Placed  on  the  calendar 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Br.  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  9916.  Act  an  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  selection  of  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Acade- 
mies, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1670) . 

By  tSr.  SALTONSTALL,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3834.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  141  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  In  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  milk  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  (Rept.  No.  1668). 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  16646.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  award 
of  exemplary  rehabilitation  certificates  to 
certain  individuals  after  considering  their 
chsiracter  and  conduct  in  civilian  life  after 
discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1669). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  8034.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  certain  grants  to  the  liCenominee  In- 
dian people  of  Menominee  County,  Wis.,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1671). 


PRINTING  OP  REVIEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  WEST  FORK  RTVER  AND  TRIB- 
UTARIES. WEST  VIRGINIA  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  109) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  I  present  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny,  trans- 
mitting a  report  dated  July  22,  1966, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  together  with  accom- 
panying papers  and  illustrations,  on  a 
review  of  the  reports  on  West  Fork  River 
and  tributaries.  West  Virginia,  requested 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  UJS. 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, with  illustrations,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  mCKENLOOPEB: 

a  8874.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Capt. 
Donald  D.  Folkers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS :  _ 

S.  3876.  A  bill  providing  for  the  designation 
of  the  gravesite  and  the  ancestral  home  of 
Jane  Addams  in  Cedarvllle,  Stephenson 
County,  ni.,  as  national  historical  landmarks; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  TnniiiM- 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  be 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND : 

S.  3876.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  <rf  Dr.  Noel  O. 
Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  ERVIN: 

S.  3877.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Richard  B. 
Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  196.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  voluntary 
admlBElon  or  confession  of  tbe  accused  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  shall  be  admissible 
against  him  in  any  court  sitting  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  nUlng  of 
a  trial  Judge  admitting  an  admiesion  or  con- 
fession as  voluntarily  made  shall  not  be 
reversed  or  otherwise  disturbed  by  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  or  any  inferior  court  estoblisbed 
by  Congress  or  imder  Its  authcMlty  if  such 
ruling  is  supp(»'ted  by  competent  evidence; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "DETEC- 
TION AND  PREVENTION  OF 
CHRONIC  DISEASE  UTILIZING 
MULTIPHASIC  HEALTH  SCREEN- 
ING TECHNIQUES" 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  110);  which,  imder  the  rule,  wfil 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  four  thousand  additional  copies  of 
hearings  held  Septemlier  20.  21.  and  22, 
1966,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  UUed  "DetecUon 
and  I»reventlon  of  Chronic  Disease  Utilizing 
Multiphasic  Health  Screening  Techniques." 


RESOLUTIONS 
NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
RELATING   TO   ELECTION   OF 
FRANCIS  R.  VALEO  TO  BE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  308)  notifying  the  Presi- 
dent of  election  of  Francis  R.  Valeo,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  effective  October  1,  1966, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  RELATING  TO 
ELECTION  OF  FRANCIS  R.  VALEO 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Blr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  309)  notifying  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  election  of  Francis 
R.  Valeo,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1966,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  iil^ve  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  dabmitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield. 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

TRIBUTE  TO  RETIRING  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE.  THE  HONORABLE 
EMERY  L.  FRAZIER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN)    submitted    a    resolution    (S. 
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Res.  310)  paying  tribute  to  retiring 
Secretary  ot  the  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Emery  L.  Frazier,  which  was  considered 
and  a«reed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Manstuld, 
which  appears  under  a  sQ>arate  head- 
ing.)   

UMTTATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  ncxninations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


REPORTS  OF  (X)MMnTEES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  cleric  will  proceed  to  state  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  OP 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Austin  L.  Pickling,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  associate  judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessbHis  for  the  term  of  10  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  ptro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  oonflrmed.^ 


and  determination.   I  am  delighted  that 
his  nomination  is  to  be  acted  on  shortly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  It  was  my 
pleasure,  at  the  invitation  of  my  senior 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 
to  be  present  and  to  present  Mr.  Katsen- 
bach  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

My  relations  with  him  go  back  almost 
to  the  time  when  he  took  the  oath  as 
Deputy  Attorney  General  in  1960,  when 
we  were  active  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
I  had  a  chance  to  appraise  the  temper, 
capacity,  and  appearance  of  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach,  and  I  regard  him  very  highly.  He 
is  a  man  of  extraordinary  perception. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  appointment  is  an  excellent 
one.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Mr.  Katzenbach  ever  since  he  was 
a  student  at  the  Yale  Law  School,  some 
20  years  ago.  He  has  a  distinguished  le- 
gal record.  He  has  always  been  Inter- 
ested in  and  for  some  years  has  special- 
ized in  international  affairs. 
'  Mr.  Katzenbach's  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  distinguished, 
and  I  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DntKSXN]  and  the  minority  leader  in  say- 
ing that  I  believe  the  President  Is  to  be 
commended  upon  this  appointment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Nicholas  Katzenbach.  I  have  known. 
liked  and  admired  him  for  many  years 
and  believe  that  he  will  bring  to  this  job 
the  common  sense,  imagination,  and 
vigor  that  Is  so  necessary  for  its  success- 
ful performance. 

I  believe,  too,  that  his  singularly  well- 
trained  and  wide  reaching  mind  will  keep 
an  open  door  when  it  comes  time  to  con- 
sider new  approaches  and  directions  in 
policy.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  Uie  nomination  of 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State?  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion.! 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


DEPARTIiCENT  OV  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THinucoMD]  would  like  to  have 
the  Riooso  show  that  if  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "Nay"  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  nomination  of  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach  not  only  is  an  excellent  one 
but  portends  much  good  for  the  Nation 
hi  the  troublous  months  and  years  ahead. 
Mr.  Katzenbach  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing Attorney  General.  He  has  been  most 
constructive  in  his  discussions  with  the 
leadership — and  there  have  been  many — 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  reason,  integrity. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
must  be  at  least  34  years  ago  that  I  made 
my  first  visit  to  the  Capitol  physician, 
Dr.  Calver.  I  have  been  seeing  him  off 
and  on  ever  since  that  time.  He  has 
served  not  only  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  well,  but  also  adl  the  em- 
ployees on  Capitol  Hill.  We  often  forget 
that  there  are  3,700  or  3,800  persons 
working  on  this  hilltop,  and  they  are 
free  to  go  into  his  office,  because  it  is  in 
the  natiue  of  an  Infirmary.  But  it  is 
something  more  than  that,  because  the 
staff  there  is  attendant  upon  the  health 
habits  of  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
their  office  and  committee  staffs.  Dr. 
Calver  has  taken  his  work  seriously  in 
order  to  keep  us  physically  well,  in  order 
that  we  might  more  effectively  pursue 
our  work. 

I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  add  to  the  remarks  of  the  two 
leaders  of  the  Senate  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  unanimously  voted 
this  promotion  on  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Calver.  We  all  know  him.  We  have  all 
had  assistance  fn»n  him  in  one  way  or 
another.  He  has  always  been  conscien- 
tious in  his  duties.  I  join  in  wishing 
him  well  upon  his  retirement. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  F.  (]K>rdon. 
Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated  in  the  Navy, 
in  accordance  with  article  n,  section  2. 
clause  2,  of  the  Constitution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 


UJ8.  NAVY 


The  legislative  <derk  recMl  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rear  Adm.  George  W.  Calver, 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  Indicated,  pur- 
suant to  article  n,  section  2,  clause  2,  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  of  commendation 
upon  the  retirement  of  soon-to-be  Vice 
Adm.  George  W.  Calver,  who  has  served 
Congress  for  many  years — Indeed  dec- 
ades— with  dedication,  devotion,  and 
skill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he 
will  be  retiring  1  week  after  his  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed. 

We  wish  him  well.  We  thank  him  for 
his  many  courtesies,  his  outstanding 
services,  and  his  practice  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  and  particularly  for  the  good 
advice,  good  coimsel,  and  good  succor 
that  he  has  given  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress down  through  the  years. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
srmdry  ncHninations  in  the  Air  Force,  in 
the  Army,  and  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
POTC.  \Wthout  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nraninations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  President  will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resxuned  the  consideration  oi 
legislative  business. 


ADMINISTRATION     OF     OATH    OP 
OFFICE  AS   SECRETARY  OP  THE 
SENATE  TO  FRANCIS  R.  VALEO 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 

submit  two  resolutions  and  ask  that  they 

be  read. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  requests  the  Senator 
fiom  Montana  to  defer  the  submitting  of 
the  resolutions  so  that  the  Chair  may 
recognize  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
jlr.  Emery  L.  Frazier,  \fbo  will  escort 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo  t4  the  rostnun. 
'%e  Chair  will  administer  the  oath  of 
ofBce  to  Mr.  Valeo,  whose  term  will  begin 
onOctober  1,1966. 

Mr.  Emery  L.  Frazier,  aiacompanied  by 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Valeo,  actvanced  to  the 
desk,  where  Mr.  Valeo  was  administered 
his  oath  of  office  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore,  as  follows : 

The  ACTING  PRESIDiENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  you,  Francis  R.  Valeo,  solemnly 
swear  that  you  will  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stateis,  and  do  you, 
Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secretaiiy  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  solemnly 
swear  that  you  will  triily  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  said  office,  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  abilities? 

Mr.  VALEO.    I  do  solemnly  swear. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. My  heartiest  oongratulations, 
Frank  Valeo.  [Applaiuse,  Senators 
rising.l  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml-.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  i  that  the  two 
resolutions  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  statf  the  fiirst  of  the 
two  resolutions. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

s.  Rxs.  306 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee  be  notified  of  the  election  of  FrancU 
R.  Valeo,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  effective  October  1, 1996. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res;  308)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.      1 

The  ACTING  PRESnlENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  second  resolution  will  be 
stated.  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  rieiad  as  follows: 

s.  Rxs.  3091 
Resolved,  That  the  Houtie  of  Representa- 
Uves  be  notified  of  the  elecilon  of  Prancla  R. 
Valeo,  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  CMnmbla,  aa  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  effective  October  1, 1968. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res^  .309)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


RESOHJTION  OF  CoitMENDATION 
OF  EMERY  L.  FRAZIER  UPON  HIS 
RETIREMENT  AS  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I^p.  President,  I 
submit  a  third  resolution  and  ask  that  it 
be  read.  I 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  rekd  as  follows: 
8.  Rxs.  skT 

Whereas,  upon  the  retlra^ient  of  Its  Sec- 
retary. Emery  L.  Prazler,  tbe  Senate  wishes 
w  express  Its  ^preclation  for  his  33  years  of 
*enict  as  an  employee  of  the  Senate,  and 

Whereas  the  said  Emery  L.  Prazler  at  all 
"me»  has  discharged  the  difficult  duties  and 
"•PonslblUtles  of  his  office  with  high  effl- 
aency,  and  abiding  devotion,  and 

Wnereas  his  unsurpassed  service  and  his 
™»lUng  dedication  to  duty  have  earned  for 
™a  our  affection  and  opt  eeteem:  Now, 
"Wefore,  be  It 


Resolved,  That  Emery  L.  Frazier  be  hereby 
conunended  for  bis  long,  faithful  and  exem- 
plary services . 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  310)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
this  week,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Emery  Frazier,  will  have  served  the 
Seimte  for  33  years. 

During  those  years,  Mr.  Frazier 
has  made  a  host  of  friends,  not  only  in 
his  capacity  as  a  Senate  employee,  but 
as  an  official  of  the  Democratic  National 
Conventions,  as  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  and  simply  as  a  warm 
and  generous  human  being.  He  is  a  rare 
person  who,  while  humble  and  self- 
effachig,  is  quietly  but  highly  effective. 
In  his  many  years  in  the  Senate,  he  has 
maintained  the  highest  standards  of 
courtesy  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  speak  briefly 
in  behalf  of  the  resolution,  which  says  all 
too  little  about  a  man  who  is  modest  and 
unassuming,  but  a  man  of  great  dignity 
and  integrity. 

Emery  L.  Frazier's  many  years  of  serv- 
ice have  always  been  distinguished  by 
his  impartial  consideration  of  all  Sen- 
ators. He  has  been  truly  devoted  to  the 
mores,  rules,  traditions,  and  customs  of 
the  Senate. 

So  it  is  with  a  sense  of  sadness  that 
I  note  his  retirement,  but  gladness  that 
I  note  he  will  remain  among  us,  assuming 
those  responsibilities  which  only  he  Is 
cai>able  of  assuming. 

Friends  of  Emery  Frazier,  recognizing 
in  him  his  many  outstanding  qualities, 
held  a  testimonial  luncheon  in  his  hon- 
or on  Friday,  Sept«nber  16.  In  attend- 
ance were  the  Vice  President,  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  majority  and  minority  whips, 
officials  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  many 
of  his  friends.  A  record  was  kept  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  opening  re- 
marks and  of  Emery  Frazier's  response. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  transcript  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
TKsnvomAi,    TO    Hon.    Eiczar    L.    F^abixb, 

Sbcbctaxt   or  thi   UjS.   Sknatk,   in   trk 

Senatoks'  ComraxNCK  Rooic,  thk  Capitoi., 

FamAT,  Septkmbix  16,  1966 

DISTINCUiSUai)  GXnCSTS 

Hon.  HxTBiBT  H.  HTncPHBXT.  Vlcc  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  liItKE  Mansitkld,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Montana  and  (Majority 
Leader. 

Hon.  Everett  McKiin.sT  Dirksxk,  United 
States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Qllnola  and 
Minority  Leader. 

Hon.  Russell  B.  Long,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  Majority 
Whip. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kttchel,  United  States 
Senator  from  the  State  of  California  and 
Minority  Whip. 

Vice  Admiral  Paul  E.  Trimble,  Aaalstant 
Commandant  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

Rear  Admiral  Mark  A.  Whalen,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  Statee  Coast  Ouard. 

Captain  Frank  M.  Fisher,  Jr.,  (Tongree- 
slonal  Liaison  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Quard. 


MASTER  or  CERXMONIES 

Darrell  St.  CUlre,  <3hlef  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  St.  Claibx.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  Applause,  guests  rising.) 

The  Vice  PaxsmEirr.  Our  distinguished 
and  honored  friend  Emery:  It  Is  wonderful 
to  have  this  privilege  to  break  bread  virlth 
you  and  with  Admiral  Trlmtole,  Admiral 
Whalen,  Captain  Fisher,  Senator  Bi£ANsnELD, 
Senator  Disksen,  and  those  others  who  are 
here  to  honor  you  today. 

I  see  that  I  am  In  the  presence  of  some 
powerful  and  Influential  men.  I  appreciate 
your  tolerance,  Eveskit,  in  permit tlJog  me  to 
make  these  remarks.  Tou  are  a  man  of 
understanding,  good  spirit,  and  compassion. 

AU  of  these  qualities  my  majority  leader 
has  in  abundance.  He  has  exemplified  them 
In  his  relationship  to  me  for  many  years. 

I  am  happy  that  Z  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  this  pleasant  luncheon  in  honor  of  a 
wonderful  friend  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  a  personal  friend  to  everyone  In  this 
room. 

Emery,  I  have  been  checking  up  on  you. 

Mr.  Feazieb.  You  have?  Goodby! 
(Laughter.) 

The  Vice  PREsmENT.  The  Information  that 
I  obtained  from  the  records  kept  by  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  our  government  indicates 
that  you  are  a  man  of  sterling  character, 
high  intelligence,  and  Intense  loyalty.  Be- 
sides that,  you  are  a  Democrat.  Please  don't 
take  that  as  being  derogatory. 

I  saw  you  looking  that  way,  Senator 
KucHXL.     [Laughter.] 

Emery  was  telling  me  that  he  has  been 
partlclptaing  In  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions since  1932.  He  also  told  me  that 
In  1948  he  saw  a  fellow  at  the  convention 
who  was  waving  his  coat.  His  shirt  sleeves 
were  rolled  up,  and  his  coUar  was  open. 
Somebody  said.  "Who  is  that?" 

Emery  said,  "It  must  be  a  delegate."  He 
was  not  sure,  because  the  man  obviously 
was  not  conducting  himself  In  a  manner 
becoming  a  delegate.  He  looked  down  the 
list,  checked,  and  found  out  that  It  was 
HuMPHRET.     [Laughter.] 

Since  that  time,  Emery  Frazier  has  been 
exhibiting  all  of  the  outstanding  quaUties 
of  character  that  I  have  attributed  to  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  and  Senator  Dirksen — ttder- 
ance,  understanding,  good  spirit,  compassion, 
and,  above  all,  a  willingness  to  live  and  let 
Uve. 

AU  of  ua  know  that  Kmery  has  served 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  thirty- 
three  years.  He  also  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  That  Is  why  we 
are  honored  today  by  the  presence  of  the 
Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Oviard 
and  bis  fellow  oBlcen. 

uffring  World  War  n,  Emery  was  active  In 
the  Reserve  here,  even  though  during  that 
time  he  was  Legislative  Clerk  and  later  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Senate.  Now,  of  course,  he  holds 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

But  we  really  are  here  to  honor  him  aa 
the  man  who  defended  our  shores.  As  I  said 
to  Senator  Maksitbld,  Senator  Dokskn,  and 
the  Osast  OAiard  officers,  since  Emery  Frazier 
has  been  In  the  Coast  Ouard  there  has  been 
no  invasion  of  otxr  shores.  [Laughter.]  In 
peace  and  In  war,  he  has  served  us  well. 

I  have  here  a  document  that  I  am  privi- 
leged to  read  and  present  to  you,  Emery. 
It  says : 

"Senate  op  the  Untixs  States, 
"Washington,  D.C.,  September  16, 19S6. 
"To  Emery  L.  Frazier,  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, an  officer  and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
order,  this  sword  in  recognition  of  his  honors 
as  Senate  antiquarian,  serene  parliamen- 
tarian, soft  coimselor,  and,  by  good  nature, 
our  esteemed  friend." 

It  la  signed  by  a  host  of  your  friends.  I 
aball  not  read  all  the  names,  because  the 
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list  goes  on  and  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  many  more  who  would  have  liked 
to  alga.  But  we  have  rather  high  standards. 
We  have  limited  the  number  of  signatures 
that  have  been  placed  on   thla  document. 

I  have  not  made  a  fc»inal  presentation. 
This  la  a  lethal  weapon.  We  are  going  to 
xinvell  It  now  and  make  the  presentation  to 
you.  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  Is  more 
richly  deserving  of  It. 

I  do  not  know  whether  during  your  serv- 
ice In  the  Coast  Guard  you  were  given  a  sword 
as  beautiful  as  this  or  one  that  carried  with 
It  all  the  thought  that  this  particular  sword 
carries  with  it.  But  at  long  last,  Captain, 
you  receive  this  sword  under  the  most  peace- 
ful auspices.  [Presenting  sword.]  Tou  are 
receiving  it  from  an  officer  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  who  has  far  lees  authority  than  this 
swotd  has.     [Laughter.] 

I  see  that  it  Is  engraved.  Vot  a  peaceful 
man.  this  sword  does  look  out  of  character. 
(Applause,  guests  rising.] 

Mr.  FKAZ3KK.  Mr.  President,  Senator  MAifs- 
rau>.  Senator  DnKanr,  Admiral  T^lmbla 
and  friends  In  the  Coast  Ouard,  and  close 
personal  friends : 

Sometimes  the  voice  is  mute.  It  is  then 
that  the  heart  speaks  loudest.  Frankly,  my 
heart  is  warm;  and  If  you  listen  carefully, 
you  can  probably  hear  my  knees  knocking 
and  keeping  time  with  It.  It  warms  at  the 
friendly  faces  that  I  see  around  me. 

In  memory,  there  are  other  friendly  faces, 
associations  of  yesterday,  recollections  that 
grow  brighter  with  the  passing  years. 

As  a  youngster,  I  was  fortunate  to  be 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  my  home  State 
of  Kentucky.  I  realized  after  the  session 
closed  that  I  was  more  interested  in  the  me- 
chanics of  the  operation  of  the  Legislature 
than  I  was  In  the  political  philosophy  in- 
volved. I  did  not  realize  how  much  that 
experience  had  affected  me  until  many  years 
afterwards,  when  I  became  an  employee  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  found  that  I 
had  more  or  lees  acquired  knowledge  that  is 
not  printed  In  primers  or  found  in  textbooks, 
but  is  derived  from  association  with  pe<^le 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  leglslattve 
processes  of  our  States  and  Nation. 

Although  I  left  a  good  law  practice  in  Ken- 
tucky, I  would  not  exchange  the  honors  that 
have  been  given  me  here  at  the  hands  of  my 
good  friends  sind  associates,  and  being  per- 
mitted to  say  proudly  that  I  have  been  the 
Legislative  Clerk,  Chief  Clerk,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Senate,  for  the 
honor  of  being  regarded  as  a  great  lawyer 
In  my  home  State.  They  are  eKperiences 
that  could  not  be  had  in  any  other  endeavor. 
So  I  am  indeed  grateful. 

Any  success  that  I  have  had  here  I  can 
attribute  to  these  smiling  and  familiar  faces 
that  I  have  known  and  worked  with  over  the 
years.  Their  cooperation  and  their  loyalty 
have  made  It  possible.  The  words  of  love  and 
appreciation  that  I  wish  to  expnaa  as  I  now 
hold  this  treasured  gift  are  difficult  to  utter 
without  the  display  of  some  emotion.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  am  grateful  for  the  high  honor 
evidenced  by  this  engraved  sword. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  honored  with  a  sword. 
The  history  books  are  fUled  with  accounts  of 
the  use  of  swords  as  evidence  of  recognition 
In  the  bestowing  of  the  highest  honors.  I  do 
not  belong  to  that  group.  I  do  not  merit  this 
honor.  Nevotheless,  if  my  friends  are  some- 
times sealoiu  In  their  expressions  of  affec- 
tions, it  is  with  inward  pride  that  I  publicly 
express  my  humility. 

What  else  can  I  say?  The  heart  Is  warm, 
but  the  words  are  mute.  Again,  I  am  grate- 
ful. 

(Applause,  guests  rising.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  me 
Emery  Frazler  is  a  very,  very  unusual 
person.  I  had  to  Journey  to  Kentucky 
to  dedicate  the  Alben  Baiicley  Library 
in  order  to  find  out  a  little  more  about 


him,  and  the  rest  of  it  I  have  gleaned 
from  conversation  with  his  friends. 

He  comes  from  Kentucky.  He  is  an 
attomey-at-law.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Kentucky  Legislature.  He  became  com- 
pletely entranced,  not  merely  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature  and  by  its  author- 
ity as  a  legislative  body,  but  rather  by 
the  procedures  that  made  it  operate,  and 
that  became  a  point  of  emphasis  in  his 
life. 

He  gave  particular  attention  to  that, 
and  in  due  course  he  was  brought  to 
Washington  by  Alben  Barkley.  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  recall,  and  he  has  been  here 
a  long,  long  time. 

He  has  so  steeped  himself  in  the  dis- 
charge of  administrative  work,  and  has 
become  so  expert,  to  say  the  least,  that 
it  is  not  often  that  someone  will  be  found 
who  has  a  particular  flair  for  procedure 
in  the  work  of  a  legislative  body  and  finds 
it  more  entrancing  than  an3rtiilng  else. 

We  are  the  gainers.  We  have  been 
enriched  by  his  presence.  I  salute  him 
and  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  a  word  to  what  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  have  said 
about  Emery  L.  Prazler. 

I  have  come  in  personal  contact  with 
him  through  his  research  woiic  on  the 
Senate  Seal,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Senate  adopted  a  resolution  establishing 
the  little  pcunphlet  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. It  is  a  historic  document  and  will 
be  of  value  in  the  days  to  come. 

I  have  also  noted  that  he  has  done 
research  on  the  terms  of  various  Sen- 
ators, starting  with  the  days  of  George 
Washington.  All  of  those  hlstorictil  ef- 
forts of  research  will  be  of  value  to  us 
in  days  to  come. 

I  join  the  leaders  tn  congratulating 
Emery  Prazier  on  his  service  and  wishing 
him  well  in  the  future.  I  know  that  he 
wiU  continue  to  be  of  help  to  us  in  the 
near  future,  as  well  as  In  the  distant 
future. 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  earliest  memory  of  the  Senate 
is  as  a  boy  of  about  16  years  of  age,  visit- 
ing Washington,  sitting  in  the  gallery, 
and  oWerving  the  Senate  in  ojperation. 
Etaiery  Frazler  had  been  working  for  the 
Senate  for  about  11  years  at  that  time. 
He  has  worked  devotedly  for  the  Senate 
from  that  date  forward,  including  the 
17  years — almost  18  years,  now — that  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Senate. 

He  never  denied  any  Senator  any 
courtesy,  cooperation,  or  help,  or  any 
overtime  work  that  inlght  be  requested 
of  him  to  help  Senators  and  the  Senate 
to  proceed  with  its  work. 

I  suppose  that  Democrats  have  a 
fondness  for  him  because  he  was  the 
reader  at  our  national  conventions, 
where  he  read  our  resolutions  and  helped 
us  to  cany  on  business.  But  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  he  is  loved  and  highly 
regarded,  and  he  hw  continued  his  serv- 
ices with  us  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  leadership. 

It  is  sad  for  me.  as  it  is  for  other  Sena- 
tors, to  see  Emery  Frazler  retire,  but  I 
am  happy  that  we  will  have  the  privilege 
of  visiting  with  him  from  time  to  time, 
because  one  who  has  served  so  long  and 
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faithfully  in  this  body  cannot  leave 
without,  from  time  to  time,  returning 
to  the  scene  where  he  worked  so  hard, 
long,  and  tirelessly  to  help  Senators  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  Prank 
Valeo  has  Just  undertaken  a  very  di£Scult 
task.  I  am  not  referring  particularly  to 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  referring  to  the  great  diffi. 
culty  which  he  will  have  in  maintaining 
the  splendid  record  which  has  been  made 
in  this  body  and  for  this  body  by  Emaj 
Frazler. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  express  in  words 
what  I  feel  about  the  work  of  Emei; 
Frazler  and  what  we  all  owe  to  Emei; 
Frazler. 

As  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  he 
has  been  completely  impartial.  Until 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
mentioned  it  a  few  moments  ago,  I  did 
not  realize  that  Emery  had  been  a  Dem- 
ocrat all  this  time. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  those  who  vish 
him  well.  I  know  he  Is  not  going  to 
retire  l>y  any  means.  I  wish  him  wdl 
because  we  can  look  forward  to  more 
valuable  work  and  help  from  him. 

I  wish  Frank  Valeo  well.  While  he  ma; 
not  excel  the  record  made  by  Emei; 
Frazler,  he  will  be  very  lucky  if  he  can 
equal  it.  I  hope  he  comes  close  to  it, 
anyway,  and  I  believe  that  he  will. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  join  Senators  in  paying 
a  tribute,  l30th  of  pleasure  and  regret, 
to  these  two  fine  public  servants  Frank 
Valeo,  who  will  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  Emery  Frazier,  who  is  re- 
tiring after  an  unusual  contribution  to 
the  Senate  and  good  government  over 
more  than  three  decades.  I  know  of  no 
men  who  are  higher  in  moral  qualifica- 
tions and  devotion  to  duty,  public  and 
otherwise,  than  these  two  men. 

I  have  known  Frank  Valeo  much  more 
intimately  than  I  have  known  Emet; 
Prazier,  although  I  have  known  Emery 
longer.  I  have  had  occasion  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  over  the 
years  to  have  considerable  association 
with  Prank  Valeo  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff,  and  laefore  that  when  he 
was  an  adviser  In  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  on  loan  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  They  are  both 
capable  men,  of  whom  the  Senate  and 
the  country  can  be  proud. 

I  wish  Prank  Valeo  all  the  best  in  his 
new  job  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  I 
know  that  he  has  a  full  realization  of  its 
lmi>ortance. 

I  also  wish  Emery  Frazier  well,  and 
much  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
to  come — as  well  as  continued  association 
with  us. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
Emery  Frazier  on  his  retirement. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  he  is  being  succeeded  by  Franlt 
Valeo.  a  man  of  singular  intelligence, 
Judgment,  and  character,  who  truly  fits 
the  responsibility  of  his  new  position. 

He  will  be  a  true  successor  to  Mr. 
F'razier. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  who  we 
expressing    their    appreciation   of  Mr. 
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Prazier's  fine  service  to  fixe  Senate  and 
their  regret  that  he  leaves  us  today. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
woriced  with  Einery  Fraaier  for  the  past 
several  years.  His  courtesy  and  eCBciency 
have  impressed  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  daily  contact  wijth  him.  and  we 
will  miss  him  indeed  ill  the  days  and 
weeks  to  come. 

I  wish  him  well,  and  ajUong  and  happy 
period  of  retirement.  I  hope  that  he  will 
return  to  visit  us  here  frQm  time  to  time, 
blowing  that  he  will  surely  be  welcome. 

The  ACTING  PRESnt^aOT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bible)  .  The  Presiding  Officer 
wants  to  associate  himself  with  the  re- 
marks made  conceminjg  both  Emery 
Prazier  and  Frank  Valeoi 

I  have  known  Emery  F^vzier  for  many. 
many  years.  I  knew  him  at  the  time  I 
worked  my  way  through  law  school  back 
in  1934.  My  memories  tt  him  are  keen 
and  wonderful  over  thC;  years  In  which 
our  friendship  has  m)ened.  Emery 
Frazier  has  done  many  important  favors 
for  me,  and  they  have  [tieally  been  ap- 
preciated. 

I  wish  him  well  in 

I  also  wish  nothing 
my  good  friend  Frank  V 
takes  his  new  position 
the  Senate. 


retirement. 
it  the  best  for 
0  as  he  under- 
secretary of 


VESTTE  AND 
OF  JANE  AD- 
HISTORICAL 

dent,  Amer- 
timbers  of  cap- 


DESIGNATION  OP  Gl 
ANCESTRAL  HOME 
DAMS  AS  NATIONi 
LANDMARKS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr. 

ica  has  produced  large 

tains  of  industry  and  inventors,  but  it 

has  produced  very  few  fsaints. 

One  such  saint,  the ',  only  authentic 
one  I  have  ever  known:  was  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  of  Hull  House.  She  was  bom  in 
Cedarville,  HI.,  and  spent  her  life  on  the 
near  West  Side  of  Chicagq. 

Jane  Addams  was  the  embodiment  of 
compassion,  good  will,  and  Intelligent 
sharing  of  the  problems  of  the  common 
life.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  introquce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  grave$lte  and  the  an- 
cestral home  of  Jsme  Addams  in  Cedar- 
ville, in  Stephenson  County,  111.,  as  na- 
tional historical  landmarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  WiU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred.      ] 

The  bill  (S.  3875)  pt6viding  for  the 
designation  of  the  graveiBdte  and  the  an- 
cestral home  of  Jane  Addams  in  Cedar- 
ville, Stephenson  Counity.  HI.,  as  na- 
tional historical  landmnrks,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Instdar  Affairs. 


Chamlzal  boundary  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


HIGHWAY 
OP  THE  RIO 


PROVISION  OP  BO] 
ALONG  THE  U.S.  B. 
GRANDEJ— AMEND] 

AKENSICDTT  Nt>.  SSS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  TowiR)  sub- 
mitted amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
Posed  by  Mr.  Tov^ter,  to  tte  bill  (S.  2630) 
to  prtjvide  a  border  hlfimway  along  the 
UA  bank  of  the  Rio  qtande  River  in 
«fflnection  with  the  settlement  of  the 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY   AMEND- 
MKNTS  OF  1966 — ^AMENDMENT 

AKKNDKEirT  NO.  937 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr.  TowKH)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Towih,  to  the  bill  (S. 
3164)  to  provide  for  continued  progress 
in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  their  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  bills  (S.  3845)  to  make 
a  certain  land  donation  and  certain  site 
clearance  work  by  the  city  of  Hartford, 
Coim.,  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  and  (S.  3846)  to  make  certain  non- 
cash grants-in-aid  by  the  city  of  Hart- 
ford eligible  as  local  credits  for  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  30,  1966.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Urdted 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Ftalse; 

S.  373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor 
M.  Ubleta; 

S.  1468.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dorothy 
Kyre; 

S.  2091.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joaquin 
IT.  VUlagomeE; 

S.  2295.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Rubino;  and 

S.  2540.  An  act  to  auth<»1ze  the  conclusion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  construction 
by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  an  Inter- 
national flood  control  project  for  the  Tijuana 
River  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  February  3.  1944.  with  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report;  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Oct.  4,  1966,  pp.  2495fr-24960, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  ACrnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  have 
no  Intention  to  object — I  did  not  know 
that  this  was  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  in  order.  It  is  a  privileged 
matter. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  know  that  it 
is  a  privileged  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  is  advised  that  it  is  in 
order  even  during  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Chair.     

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SEA  GRANT 
COLLEGES  AND  PROGRAMS— CON- 
PEKENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  16559)  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  sea  grant  colleges 
and  programs  by  initiating  and  support- 
ing programs  of  education  and  research 
in  the  various  fields  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment of  marine  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.    

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 


REMOVING  THE  BARRIERS  OP 
RELIGIOUS  MLSUNDERSTANDINQ 
AND  PREJUDICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  historic  trends  ot 
our  time  is  the  removal  and  reduction  of 
barriers  of  misunderstanding  and  preju- 
dice that  for  centuries  have  separated 
the  divisions  of  creed  and  doctrine. 

Much  of  the  impetus  for  this  great 
change  in  attitude  and  atmosphere 
came  from  the  epochal  papacy  of  Pope 
John  jt-Xiii  and  from  the  swe^ing  ef- 
fects of  the  Vatican  n  Council  which  he 
convened. 

As  I  stated  in  this  Chamber  not  long 
ago.  the  results  of  such  a  VEist  shift  in 
human  attitudes  is  exerting  a  continu- 
ing impact  on  International  affairs  and 
on  the  long-range  prospects  for  peace. 
Of  equal  significance  is  the  internal  im- 
pact on  the  churches  and  denominations 
of  all  faiths  around  the  globe,  and  on 
their  relationships  with  one  another. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  note  that  a  distinguished  Catholic 
clergyman  and  editor  of  my  State  has 
taken  a  leading  role  in  expanding  the 
area  of  interfalth  understanding  and  in 
demolishing  the  ancient  barriers  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust. 

Father  Edward  Flaimery  has  made  his 
influence  felt  through  his  work  as  editor 
of  the  weekly  diocesan  newspaper  in 
Providence,  the  Visitor,  and  through  his 
scholarship  and  study,  reflected  in  his 
book  entitled  "The  Anguish  of  the  Jews." 

This  past  summer  Father  Flarmery  at- 
tended the  International  Conference  on 
Jewish-Christian  relations  at  Newham 
College.  Cambridge  University.  England, 
and  he  delivered  there  an  excellent  talk 
on  Jewish-Catholic  relations  in  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  Father  Plannery's  talk  as  supplied  by 
the  press  department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

To  Bay.  rtghUy.  that  Jewlah-Cathollc  r«la- 
tlons  In  the  United  States  were  never  better 
Is  gratifying  but  It  does  not  say  very  mucb. 
It  says  little  If  only  because  In  the  past  these 
relations  have  not  been  the  best;  they  could 
only  have  been  expected  to  Improve. 

1  do  not  wish  to  Imply  that  they  were  very 
bad.  In  general  they  were  no  better  or  no 
worse  than  Jewlsh-ChrlsUan  or  Jewlah-non- 
Jswlsh  relations. 

These  latter  of  course  have  always  left 
something — and  sometimes  a  greftt  deal — to 
be  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  never 
equaled  the  rabid  and  endemic  variety  of 
antl-SemltIsm  which  bas  marked  much  of 
Europe's  history. 

Except  for  a  few  outbreaks  In  the  aoe  and 
30s,  American  antl-Semltiam  was  made  up 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  pecuUar  brand  of 
middle  clsss  excluslveness,  a  statiu-seeklng 
at  a  nattvlstlc  coloring.  It  has  been  called 
"poUte"  or  "genteel"  antl-Semltlam. 

By  Its  standards.  It  would  never  be  coun- 
tenanced that  a  Jew  be  Insulted  to  his  face 
but  It  might  permit  an  uncharitable  com- 
ment on  his  leaving  the  room;  it  wo^^ld  al- 
low one  to  count  Jews  among  one's  very  best 
friends — unUl  of  course  they  sought  a  resi- 
dence next  door  or  membership  In  the  club. 

In  early  America,  as  an  immigrant  pecula- 
tion. Catholics  suffered  in  common  with 
Jews  and  Negroes  the  brunt  of  the  natlvlstic 
animus,  but  as  they  climbed  up  the  social 
ladder  they  tended  to  Identify  with  their 
predece— OCT  and  to  indulge  In  their  prej- 
udices and  their  brand  of  anti-Semitism; 
but  In  this  they  did  not  particularly  distin- 
guish themselves. 

The  only  exception  was  Father  Charles  E. 
Coughlln,  the  famous  radio  priest  of  the 
19308.  who  indulged  in  antl-SerilUc  prop- 
aganda and  drew  unfavorable  attention  to 
Jews.  His  magazine  Social  Justice  and  his 
Christian  Fronters  organization  continued 
his  efforts  for  some  time  after. 

That  Catholics  on  the  whole  have  main- 
tained a  solidarity  with  their  fellow  citizens 
In  the  matter  of  antl-Semltlc  prejudice  is 
conflrmed,  in  part,  by  a  recent  sociological 
analysis  of  American  anti-Semitism  by  Drs. 
Olock  and  Stark  In  their  recently  published 
Chrittian  Beliefs  and  Anti-Semitism. 

The  California  sociologists  discovered  tn 
their  basic  study,  for  example,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  high  scoring  Catholics  In  antl- 
Semltlc  prejudice  was  29%  as  against  33% 
of  all  Protestant  groups;  and  in  their  control 
sampUng  22%  of  Roman  Catholics  scored 
high  as  against  37%  of  Protestants. 

If  I  can  allude  with  a  certain  satisfaction 
to  the  better  situation  of  Catholics  In  these 
figures,  it  is  my  Intent  to  show  that  they 
are  not  very  different  from  other  Christian 
bodies  In  this  regard. 

In  a  closer  analysis  the  Qlock-Stark  study 
showed,  in  effect,  that  CathoUcs  were  gen- 
erally situated  between  the  fundamentalist 
and  the  liberal  Protestant  groups  in  anti- 
Semitic  scoring. 

I  do  not  wish  to  indicate  my  total  agree- 
ment with  the  methodology  of  the  Olock- 
Stark  study.  I  think  that  their  evaluation 
of  orthodoxy  as  a  sort  of  fundamentalism, 
their  manner  of  determining  religious  par- 
ticularism, and  their  overall  assumptions 
that  ths  antl-Semltlo  etiology  proceeds  tn 
ons  direction,  that  is,  from  religious  beliefs 
to  antl-Semltlc  opinions  and  never  Inreraely 
tend  to  weaken  their  findings. 

This  last  assumption  is,  I  believe,  particu- 
larly questionable.  A  correlation  between  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  anti-Semitism  at  the  pres- 
,-  ent  time  cannot  be  assumed  necessarily  to 
maintain  the  same  dynamics  It  did  In  his- 
tory. 


That  a  correlation  still  exists  Is  suffldently 
proved  by  the  Qlock-Stark  studies.  Their 
apparent  assumption  that  present-day  antl- 
Semltlc  opinio"*,  if  conjoined  with  religious 
opinions  unfavorable  to  Jews,  are  always 
the  result  of  the  latter  is,  however,  not  so 
proved.  It  does  not  take  into  account  those 
cases,  which  seem  to  be  numero\is,  of  those 
who  derive  their  anti-Semitism  from  secular 
sources  but  drees  them  In  religious  garb  to 
bolster  them. 

In  an  age  as  secularized  as  our  own  I  do 
not  think  that  even  in  religiously  oriented 
persons  religious  belief  is  of  decisive  Impor- 
tance In  Issues  that  are  usually  dictated  by 
Bodal  pressures. 

For  all  this,  the  Olock-Stark  studies  are 
valuable  In  pointing  out  that  a  substantial 
link  between  religious  and  antl-Semltlc  opin- 
ion is  still  prevalent.  This  finding  in  itself 
Is  important  and  sufficient  grounds  for  serl- 
o\is  concern. 

But  since  Professors  Glock  and  Stark  com- 
menced circulating  their  questionnaires  in 
1961,  things  have  greatly  Improved.  Since 
then  several  things  have  occurred  which 
serve  powerfully  to  cut  the  bond  betwen 
anti-Semitism  and  Catholic  beliefs. 

I  am  convinced  that  another  study  of  the 
Olock-Stark  kind  would  show  a  considerable 
diminution  of  anU-SemlUc  opinion  among 
practicing  Catholics  today. 

The  overarching  event  which  has  effec- 
tuated the  change  Is  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  and  Its  so-caUed  Declaration  on  the 
Jews.  Nothing  in  Catholic  history  In  or  out 
of  America  has  acted  so  strongly  as  a  dls- 
solvant  of  the  antl-Semltlc  animus  among 
Catholics. 

The  declaration  as  finally  formulated  has 
not,  I  recognize,  pleased  everyone;  and  much 
has  been  said  In  Its  evaluation.  Rare  are 
those  who  are  entirely  pleased  with  It,  but 
few  those  who  reject  it  entirely. 

To  my  mind,  too  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  wording  of  the  final  text  and 
the  "watering  down"  of  the  original  draft. 
And  it  is  too  often  forgotten  by  Jews  that 
the  declaration  was  Intended  for  Catholic 
ears  and,  therefore,  had  to  be  written  in  a 
Catholic  idiom  and.  furthermore,  that  It  was 
not  the  aim  of  the  council  to  forgive  or  ex- 
onerate Jews  of  delclde  but  only  declare  that 
as  a  people  they  were  never  guilty  of  It. 

Perhaps  the  declaration's  main  defect  was 
Its  failure  to  refer  contritely  to  the  role  the 
Church  played  In  the  development  of  anti- 
Semitism  throughout  Christian  history. 
But  this  and  all  other  criticisms  tend  to  fade 
from  view  when  we  place  the  document  In 
its  historical  context. 

The  last  time  a  general  ecumenical  co\m- 
cll  took  up  the  question  of  Jews  was  at  the 
Covmcll  of  Basel  In  the  16th  century.  It  was 
decreed  by  that  council  that  Jews  be  forced 
to  wear  a  distinctive  garb,  inhabit  a  sepa- 
rate quarter  of  the  conmiunlty,  be  excluded 
from  public  office  and  from  university  de- 
grees, and  be  made  to  hear  Christian  ser- 
mons. 

A  comparison  of  Basel  and  Vatican  n  shows 
what  a  giant  step  forward  the  latter  has 
taken  to  improve  Jewish-Catholic  relations. 
But  to  see  the  cotuicll  declaration  In  its 
final  perspective  one  would  have  to  go  back 
to  Jewlsh-Cbrlstlan  beginnings. 

The  declaration  actually  puts  aright  a 
grave  distortion  of  almost  2,000  years'  stand- 
ing. I  have  In  mind  not  only  the  council's 
repudiation  of  anti-Semitism  but  also  its  re- 
jection of  the  delclde  charge  and  its  reas- 
sertlon  of  a  portion  of  the  Pauline  theology 
of  Judaism — to  all  practical  purposes  a  dead 
letter  In  Christian  history — which  concedes 
to  Judaism  a  special  place  In  the  Christian 
outlook.  I  refer  here  of  course  to  Romans, 
chapters  9  to  11. 

The  primary  problem  of  the  council  dec- 
laration is  not  one  of  Interpretation,  how- 
.ever,  but  one  of  Implementation.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  well  implemented,  though  much 


remains  to  be  done.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  a  survey  of  what  has  been  done  in  our 
country.  For  this  I  would  have  to  depend 
largely  on  Jewish  or  Jewtsh-Chrlstlan  or- 
ganlzatlons,  principally  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee,  the  B'nal  B'rlth,  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 

There  has  been  a  veritable  explosion  ol 
Jewish-Catholic  exchanges  on  different  levels. 
The  task  of  inventorying  this  effort  has  ;et 
to  be  done.  It  is  a  task  which,  for  the 
Catholic  side,  wUl  be  done  by  the  American 
Bishops'  Commission  on  Jewlsh-CathoUc  Re- 
lations luider  the  chairmanship  of  Bishop 
FrancU  P.  Leipaig. 

This  commission  plans  soon  to  issue  a  set 
of  guidelines  o<  American  Jewish-Catholic 
Relations,  to  establish  formal  contact  with 
the  various  Jewish  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, and  to  survey  and  assist  the  many- 
sided  spontaneous  efforts  that  are  taking 
place  in  this  field. 

I,  as  Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbaum,  look  to- 
ward to  the  Institution  of  some  permanent 
agency,  preferably  in  Rome,  which  will  devote 
Itself  to  Jewish -Catholic  relations  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  On  the  Catholic  side  then 
is  nothing  in  principle  to  prevent  or  dela; 
Its  creation.  Perhaps  the  chief  problem  wU 
be  Jewish  reaction  to  the  Idea. 

There  is  controversy  among  Jews,  as  you 
know,  regarding  the  question  of  Jewish- 
Christian  conversations.  A  certain  Orthodox 
opinion  will  have  none  of  it.  Orthodox  Rabbi 
Soloveitchlk  of  Yeehlva  University,  and  many 
others,  would  always  limit  the  dialogue  to 
the  pursuit  of  purely  social  goals.  Professor 
Berkovlts  of  Hebrew  Theological  College  is 
nitnols  believes  that  an  embittered  past  re*' 
ders  any  dialogue  with  Christians  Impossible 
for  at  least  another  hundred  years,  and,  fur- 
thermore, sees  little  value  In  them  at  any 
time. 

But  there  are  many  Jewish  scholars  who 
are  confident  that  not  only  social  collabora- 
tion but  fruitful  theological  exchanges  with 
Christians  are  not  only  possible  but  should 
be  pressed  forward  with  urgency. 

I  might  refer  here  to  the  altogether  special 
view  of  Professor  Ifarctis  Barth.  who  believes 
that  it  Is  imperative  for  Christians  to  Involve 
Jews  m  an  Intrinsic  way  In  the  Christian 
ecumenical  movement.  His  position  Is  t 
challenging  one.  Yet  I  believe  that  he  has 
skirted  around  some  of  the  difficulties  by 
redefining  the  aim  of  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. For  him  this  aim  Is  no  longer  the 
pursuit  of  Christian  unity  but  rather  unity 
in  the  service  of  the  one  true  God.  Perhaps 
his  chief  contribution  to  our  discussion  1j 
not  his  redefinition  of  ecumenism  but  rather 
this  new  avenue  that  he  has  opened  up. 

The  position  I  take  In  this  paper  is  that 
the  ecumenical  movement  admits  of  degrees 
and  that  Jews  and  Christians  can  portlclpau 
in  most  of  them. 

In  general,  I  should  like  to  touch  upon 
three  main  Issues:  1)  the  exclusion  of  Ju- 
daism from  a  strictly  Christian  ecumenism; 
a)  the  obligation  inctimbent  on  both  the 
church  and  the  synagogue  to  assess  and  revise 
their  concept  of  the  other,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  noUon  of  Israel;  and  3)  the 
posslbUlty  that  Catholicism  and  Judalm 
may  seek  tn  each  other  Insights,  truths,  and 
even  correctives  which  might  lead  to  mutual 
enrichment. 

As  to  the  first.  I  can  assume  that  no  Jew 
aspires  to  enter  into  the  final  chamber  oi 
Christian  ecvunenlsm.  In  other  words,  Into 
the  pursuit  at  Christian  creedal  unity.  « 
can  be  no  more  than  academically  interested 
in  Inter-Chrlstlan  dlsUnctlons,  and  the 
Christian  could  have  no  more  than  an  aca- 
denolc  Interest  in  expotindlng  these  to  him. 
Indeed  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  genume 
dialogue  is  that  It  be  kept  free  of  P''o«*'^' 
ing.  The  suspicion  which  some  Jewisn 
spokesmen  entertain  concerning  Christiaa 
sincerity  on  this  point  seems  to  me  to  pw« 
them  outside  the  pale  of  true  ecumenUm 
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I  may,  if  he  will  permit,  refer  here  to  cer- 
tain fears  which  Rabbi  TKnenbaum  has  ex- 
pressed elsewhere  concerning  a  centripetal 
force  In  Christianity  which  might  end  in  a 
super-church  and  In  a  paa-Chrlstlan  exclu- 
sivlsm  that  would  Imperil  pltirallsm. 
I  do  not  consider  these  fears  warranted. 
All  Christian  churches  must  reckon  some- 
how at  other  with  the  cl^rly  expressed  will 
of  Christ  "that  all  may  be  one,"  that  aU  His 
sheep  be  "in  one  fold,"  a4  recorded  severally 
In  the  Gospels.  I 

I  would  not  speak  here  of  a  super-church 
but  of  a  single  church,  qiore  or  less  loosely 
constituted. 

It  Is  understandable  tibat  on  this  point 
Jewish  historical  memories  should  Induce  a 
certain  uneasiness.  The  Single  church  they 
knew  in  the  Middle  Age9  was  in  a  sense  a 
super-church  which  did  indeed  lead  to  ex- 
duslvlsm.  But  history  must  repeat  itself 
ooly  for  those  who  do  not-  understand  It. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the 
ec\unenlcal  movement  U  an  irreversible 
process.  : 

It  is  perhaps  best  for  us  to  restrict  our 
Ideal  of  pluralism  to  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  spheres  and  not  for  its  sake  to 
canonize  religious  divisions.  I  make,  you 
see,  a  distinction  between  religious  pluralism 
as  a  practical  necessity  and  as  a  goal  ever  to 
be  sought  In  Itself. 

Ancient  Judaism  dreamt  of  tmlversal 
tmlty.  as  did  Christianity  after  it,  and  as  do 
most  who  are  conmiltted  to  what  they  con- 
sider the  aummum  bonupi. 

I  am  convinced,  for  ell  this,  that  any 
unity  that  Christian  ecumenism  may  pro- 
duce Is  not  one  that  any  Jew  has  to  fear. 
Its  very  dynamics  will  enhance  the  Jewish- 
Christian  bond. 

The  experience  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  there 
to  warn  us,  not  to  serve  as  a  model. 

My  second  point,  which  space  limitations 
force  me  merely  to  hint  at,  concerns  revi- 
sions Christianity  and  J^idaism  must  make 
vis  a  vis  each  other. 

What  the  Jewish  revisions  might  be  I 
leave  to  Jewish  ecumenists.  I  shall  content 
myself,  on  the  Christian  part,  hardly  more 
than  to  re-enunclate  th«  principle.  It  htis 
been  stated  by  the  Vatican  Council's  Decree 
on  Ectimeniam  and  in  Pope  Pauls'  Ecclesiam 
Svam.  In  these  documents  It  is  acknowl- 
edged that  God's  truth  and  grace  overflow 
the  visible  boundaries  of  the  Church  and 
that  the  spiritual  and  moral  values  of  other 
religions  should  be  appreciated. 

The  day  ts  past  for  CathoUcs  to  see  in 
differing  faiths  nothing  btit  error,  heresy,  and 
evil.  If  the  Chtirch  do4S  not  see  in  non- 
Catholic  religions  the  complete  way  to  sal- 
vation for  all  men.  it  s««s  in  them,  none- 
theless, ways  of  grace  and  truth  for  their 
own  sincere  members  and  as  manifestations 
of  goodness  and  true  valw  in  a  world  where 
the  real  forces  of  evil  ar^  all  too  clearly  dis- 
cernible. I 

The  foregoing  principjos  need  to  be  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  Judaism  more  perhaps 
than  to  other  faiths  if  tor  no  other  reason 
than  that  in  the  past  it  "Was  the  most  deni- 
grated and  maligned  of  all  and  because,  In 
St.  Paul's  words,  "God  does  not  repent  of 
His  promises."  The  Jewish  people,  in  other 
terms,  even  after  Christ,  remain  a  people  of 
election.  J 

A  difficulty  arises,  of  Oourse,  with  respect 
to  the  concept  of  Israel. ;  Jews  take  strenu- 
ous exception  to  the  notion  that  they  are 
tte  OW  Israel  and  that  theirs  is  the  Old 
Testament,  which  were  nothing  but  a  prepa- 
ratton,  a  preflguration  of  Christ,  of  the 
Church,  a  praeparatio  evangelica  in  the  ter- 
""ilhology  of  the  Fathers. 

pelr  chagrin  U  uaderstandaWe.  The 
<"™culty  is  real  however. 

Is  not  to  deny  the  Christian  the  right  to 
»ee  Israel  as  a  preparation  for  Christ  actually 
to  destroy  the  very  foiindatlons  of  Chris- 
tianity, something  whicb  no  one,  ecumeni- 


oslly  speaking,  has  a  right  to  do?  Should 
not  Jews  object  only  to  Christians  seeing 
Israel  as  nothing  Imt  a  preparation  for  the 
Church? 

It  Is  perhaps  in  this  direction  that  a  com- 
promise on  this  difficult  question  can  be 
sought.  The  Christian  would  continue  to 
see  the  roots  of  his  Christian  faith  in  the 
Judaic  heritage,  yet  look  upon  present-day 
Judaism  as  a  living  reality.  The  Jew,  other- 
wise stated,  wotild  aUow  the  Christian  his 
belief  that  Christtanlty  is  the  fulfillment  of 
Judaism;  the  Christian  would  approach 
post-biblical  Judaism  with  a  religious  respect 
and  reverence. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  avenue  of 
approcu:hlng  Jewish-Christian  ecumenism 
centers  about  our  third  issue :  Can  Christians 
and  Jews  acquire  in  their  dialogue  truths 
or  insights,  or  at  least  new  emphases,  which 
would  not  alone  lead  to  a  better  tuiderstand- 
Ing  of  the  other  but  to  a  positive  enrichment 
or  purification  of  their  own  faith?  Have 
we  advanced  far  enough  In  our  discussions 
to  take  this  turn?  It  Is  Jewish-Christian 
ecumenism  in  high  gear. 

Again  I  defer  to  Jewish  spokesmen  to  an- 
swer for  Judaism,  and  merely  offer  a  few 
suggestions  that  may  contribute  toward  a 
Catholic  answer  to  the  question. 

Atreculy  Father  Gerald  Sloyan  has  boldly 
stated:  "Perhaps  the  least  apprehended  truth 
Lb  the  basic  Jewlshness  of  Chrtstlanity,  the 
latent  Christianity  of  Judaism,  and  the  near 
impossibility  of  speaking  of  the  two  in  terms 
of  a  relation.  When  there  is  a  condition  of 
identity,  the  wc«-d  'relation'  has  no  place; 
when  one  regards  two  things  in  relation,  he 
thereby  assumes  them  to  be  distinct,  dis- 
parate." 

Is  this  mere  hyperbole?  Has  it  any  basis 
In  factor  in  potentiality?  These  questions 
open  a  vast  area  before  us.  and  I  shall  merely 
broach  an  answer  to  them. 

First,  there  are  the  Jewish  contributions 
of  the  past.  Otir  central  act  of  worship,  the 
Mass,  divides  into  two  parts,  which  we  now 
call  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word  and  the  littirgy 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  first  of  these  is  largely 
a  derivative  of  the  praise-thanksgiving  serv- 
ice of  the  synagogue  Icnown  In  the  Hebrew  as 
berakah;  and  the  second,  of  course,  of  the 
chaburah  meal  or  Passover  with  its  un- 
leavened bread  and  cups  of  wine. 

Then  there  Is  the  concept  of  the  People 
of  God,  which  we  find  In  the  New  Testament, 
to  be  sure,  but  have  to  resort  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament tar  its  origin  and  its  pristine  mean- 
ing. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  further  Into  the 
well-traversed  ground  of  our  extensive  litur- 
gical Indebtedness  to  Judaism;  It  has  been 
competently  done  by  many  others. 

I  should  rather  turn  to  the  future  and 
Inspect  the  possibilities  of  discovering  new 
contributions  from  Judaism. 

Let  me  start  with  a  liistorlcal  reference. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  our  era  is  aware  of  the  de-Judaizlng 
process  that  went  on.  By  the  end  of  the 
first  century  the  Church  and  synagogue  were 
in  full  conflict  and  as  the  Church  gained 
the  ascendency  a  de-Judalzatlon  of  a  severe 
sort  took  place. 

One  recalls  the  difficult  efforts  made  to 
separate  the  calendar  of  Easter  from  that 
of  the  Passover  and  of  the  change  from  the 
Sabbath  to  Sunday  worship.  One  recalls 
the  practice  of  the  apologists  of  the  tlnoe  to 
denigrate  the  Old  Israel  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  New  Israel,  the  Church.  The 
Church  was  not  only  seen  as  built  on  the 
Old  Covenant  but  upon  Its  ruins. 

Judaism  after  Christ  was  considered  com- 
pletely repudiated  by  God,  unfaithful  from 
the  beginning,  an  "evil  contagion,"  and  the 
like.  A  definite  trend  toward  Marcionlsm 
could  be  found  in  several  of  the  early  apolo- 
gists, who  lost  the  Pauline  tradition  of  Is- 
rael's special  place  in  the  Christian  perspec- 
tive entirely  from  view. 


An  actual  Judaeophobia  emerged  which 
reached  Its  high  point  in  St.  John  Chrysoe- 
tom,  who.  In  order  to  discourage  the  fsdth- 
f ul  from  consorting  with  Jews  or  Indulging  in 
Jewish  practices,  attempted  to  blacken  the 
synagogue  In  terms  so  vile  as  to  shock  the 
modem  ear. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  picture,  but 
simply  to  ask  whether  in  its  zeal  for  de- 
Judaizlng,  the  Church  of  those  days  did 
not  carry  the  process  too  far.  And  If  it 
did,  can  we  not  ask  whether  in  a  certain 
sense  the  Church  can  and  should  not  be  re- 
Judal2sed  today. 

Christianity  has  often  been  seen,  on  the 
culttiral  level,  as  an  amalgam  of  elements 
deriving  from  Greece,  Rome,  and  Israel. 
Some  believe  that  it  is  in  the  proper  har- 
mony and  baUnce  of  these  elements  that 
Catholicism  is  at  its  healthiest. 

But  has  not  the  Greco-Rcman  element 
predominated?  Do  not  our  tendencies  to- 
ward Juridicallsm  or  legalism  and  our  multi- 
plication of  devotions  stem  from  the  Ro- 
man heritage,  and  our  scholasticism  and  ra- 
tionalization of  dogma  from  the  Greek? 

Has  not,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Judaic 
element  In  our  faith  been  slighted;  so  as 
to  create  an  Imbalance  in  the  Church,  an 
Imbalance  which,  I  might  say,  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  has  purix>rted  to  correct? 

I  cannot  give  here  anything  like  a  com- 
plete Inventory  of  the  qualities  of  the  Judaic 
heritage  which  should  belong  to  a  full  con- 
cept of  the  Catholic  tradition,  which  exist 
at  least  de  jure  in  it.  Let  me  mention  quick- 
ly a  few. 

1.  From  the  rigid  monotheism  of  Judaism 
cannot  a  Christian  gain  a  greater  sense  of 
the  transcendance  and  majesty  of  God?  Is 
not  this  sense  an  antidote  to  excessive 
anthropomorphism  In  religious  devotion? 

2.  Is  not  the  prophetic  principle,  so  amply 
exemplified  In  Judaism,  a  corrective  of  our 
juridicallsm  and  Institutlonallsm? 

3.  Is  not  the  concept  of  secularlty.  upon 
which  the  Death  of  God  theologians  have 
stumbled  and  fallen,  more  fully  developed 
In  Judaism?  Has  not,  contrariwise,  an  ex- 
cessive otherworldllness  overtaken  Christian- 
ity which  has  offended  the  modem  soul? 

4.  Cannot  Jewish  Insistence  on  the  good- 
ness of  the  natural  order  act  as  a  counter- 
force  against  the  temptations  of  Msinlcheism, 
Jansenism,  and  Puritanism  that  has  always 
in  one  form  or  another  beset  the  Church? 

5.  Would  not  the  Jewish  sense  of  social 
justice,  learned  from  the  prophets  of  old,  and 
from  bitter  experience,  do  much  to  defeat 
the  blight  of  selfish  individualism  that  has, 
despite  our  official  social  teachings,  marked 
much  of  modem  Catholic  Ufe? 

And  so  forth.  These  are  difficult  ques- 
tions and  their  answers  are  not  easy.  And 
there  are  many  more.  It  would  seem,  in. 
any  case,  that  the  global  answer  to  them  is 
afOrmative.  We  Christians  have  much  to 
learn  not  only  from  the  Old  Testament  but 
from  the  Judaism  of  today.  It  should  be 
no  small  part  of  our  ecumenical  agenda  to 
find  out  to  what  extent  this  is  true. 


THE  MORAL  PROBLEMS  PRESENTED 
BY  PROJECTED  FEDERAL  STATIS- 
TICAL DATA  CENTER 
Mr.    PELL.      Mr.    President,    Canon 
Michael  Hamilton  preached  a  very  In- 
teresting sermon  at  Washington  Cathe- 
dral on  Sunday,  September  18,  1966.  in 
which  he  discussed  the  various  moral 
problems  that  are  presented  by  the  pro- 
jected Federal  Statistical  Data  Center. 
In  this  connection,  he  remarked  on  the 
excellent  work  that  my  friend  smd  col- 
league, Representative  Cornslivs  Gal- 
lagher, had  done  in  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  possible  dangers  that 
could  result  from  such  a  center. 
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Because  I  believe  his  sennon  would  be 
of  very  real  Interest  to  all  those  con- 
cerned In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Canon  Hamilton's  ser- 
mon printed  In  the  Rxcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Ricots, 
as  follows: 

THx  BtncAif  XTn  OF  Tccbmoixxit 
(SermoQ  pr«aelied  by  Canon  Michael  Bkznll- 

ton  at  Waablngton  Cathedral  at  11  aon. 

on  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  1966) 
''And  the  Lord  qpake  unto  Moees  In  the 
wUdemees  of  Slnal,  In  the  tabernacle  at  the 
congregation  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month.  In  the  second  year  after  they  were 
come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying.  Take 
ye  the  stun  of  the  children  of  Israel,  after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
with  the  number  of  their  names,' " — ^Num- 
bers I:  1-a 

"What  seems  to  me  of  utaiost  Importance 
Is  that  we  never  for  a  moment  forget  that 
a  free  society  centers  on  Xan.  It  gives  para- 
mount consideration  to  human  rights,  Inter- 
ests and  needs.  Society  ceases  to  be  free  If 
a  pattern  of  life  develops  where  technology, 
not  man,  becomes  central  to  its  purpoee.  We 
must  not  permit  this  to  happen  lest  the 
human  liberties  for  which  mankind  has 
fought,  at  so  great  a  coet  of  effort  and  sacri- 
fice, will  be  extinguished." — Vice  Admiral  H. 
O.  Rlckover.  United  States  Navy,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  National  Foundation, 
Athens,  Greece.  In  June  196Q. 

Today  you  came  to  worship  In  this  Cathe- 
dral, here  we  are.  and  It  is  here  that  we  offer 
our  stumbling  prayers  to  Ood;  It  U  In  this 
land  that  we  live.  In  this  age  we  are  to  find 
and  to  follow  the  will  of  Ood  for  each  of  us 
as  best  we  can.  Some  of  you  may  wish  you 
were  not  bom  In  this  centxiry.  for  It  la  a 
disturbing  if  also  an  exciting  period;  It  Is 
an  age  dominated  by  magnificent  advimces 
In  scientific  knowledge  and  technological  ap- 
plication, and  theee  in  turn  have  caused  so- 
cial and  political  revolutions  of  major  pro- 
portions In  our  world.  But  here  we  are.  In 
the  midst  of  it,  Ood  permitted,  perhaps  even 
wanted  us,  to  be  the  people  to  work  through 
the  particular  problems  of  o\u-  times.  And 
each  of  us  has  a  part  to  play  and  a  contribu- 
tion to  make  so  that,  amongst  other  worthy 
goals,  the  lives  of  our  children  may  be  lees 
dUOcxilt  than  if  we  evade  our  responsibilities. 
And  if  Ood  has  permitted  this  age  to  come 
Into  existence,  then  as  Churchmen  we  must 
be  interested  In  the  characteristics  of  it  so 
that  we  can  be  good  servants  of  Ood  in  It. 
It  Is  tn  the  name  of  Ood,  for  Instance,  that 
we  should  ,be  interested  In  technology:  not 
that  it  can  save  our  souls,  but  that  it  may 
best  serve  our  bodies,  the  Qod-glven  temple 
of  our  souls. 

I  shall  only  catalogue  by  title  the  great 
scientific  advances  of  our  lifetime.  In  med- 
ical practice,  new  health  through  drugs  and 
surgery;  in  industrial  production,  greater 
wealth  through  automation  and  cyberna- 
tion; In  power  supplies,  the  promise  of 
atomic  energy;  In  transportation,  freedom  to 
travel  by  alrt>lane  and  now  space  craft.  But 
with  theee  new  powers  which  have  relieved 
us  of  so  much  of  the  drudgery  of  life,  have 
also  come  frightening  dangers.  Because  of 
Improved  preventative  medicine  there  has 
been  a  growth  In  world  population  that,  un- 
checked by  birth  control,  will  result  In  dev- 
astating famines.  If  industry  has  mass 
produced  consiuner  products  of  great  soji^ls- 
tlcatlon  and  growing  beauty.  It  has  also  pol- 
luted our  air.  water  and  land.  If  we  may 
look  forward  to  new  sources  of  cheap  power 
through  atomic  energy,  with  that  gift  has 
also  come  the  Hydrogen  bomb. 

How  then  shall  we  react  to  these  new  tech- 
nological ventures  of  man?    Do  they  call  for 


resistance  because  they  de-personalise  oat 
lives  as  the  Existentialist  philoeophers  claim? 
Those  who  benefit  from  the  status  quo  often 
speak  thus.  Shall  we  embrace  new  technol- 
ogy because  its  benefits  outweigh  Its  risks? 
Admiral  Rlckover  is  of  this  persuasion,  and 
In  that  psirt  of  his  speech  which  was  quoted 
as  a  text  for  this  sermon,  calls  on  us  to  en- 
sure that  technology  remains  subject  to  hrf- 
man  values.  This  plea  sounds  similar  to  the 
Judgment  made  by  Christ  that  the  Sabbath 
laws  of  the  Jews  were  made  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  and  not  the  other  way  around.  Or 
shall  we  In  despair  over  an  apparent  inability 
to  halt  the  thrust  of  scientific  Imowledge.  dis- 
engage ourselves  from  the  world  In  which  we 
live?  Many  honeet  and  cynical  students  feel 
this  way.  What  light  If  any  does  the  Chris- 
tian faith  throw  upon  this  question? 

Before  I  attempt  to  give  a  personal  answer. 
I  would  like  to  examine,  in  a  little  more 
detail,  one  example  of  moral  ambiguity  with- 
in technology.  The  illustration  Is  the  pro- 
jected Federal  Statistical  Data  Center.  This 
computer  Center,  presently  imder  discussion 
In  Oovemment.  academic  and  Congressional 
circles,  would  be  fed  all  or  some  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  Information  about  Individuals, 
businesses,  and  Institutions  which  presently 
exist  In  the  Oovemment  files  of  the  offices 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Census  Bureau,  Com- 
merce, and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  A  parallel  could  be 
drawn  between  such  a  Center  and  the  enter- 
prise recorded  In  the  book  of  Niunbers  when 
the  names  and  pedigree  of  the  children  of 
Israel  were  collected  by  Moses.  Moees  and 
his  administration  had  to  rely  upon  their 
memories  to  store  their  Information,  and  a 
Data  Center  would  also  function  for  xhb  pri- 
marily as  an  external  memory.  Moses  would 
remember  what  a  person  wb«  like  to  know, 
what  feelings  he  Inspired,  but  a  computer 
would  only  remember  knowledge  which  could 
be  described  statistically.  Moees  might  for- 
get, the  computer  tape  would  not. 

The  additional  significance  of  computers  is 
that  they  perform  mathematical  calculations 
regarding  statistical  Information  with  great 
speed,  they  take  the  monotony  out  of  mental 
work  as  other  machines  have  removed  some 
of  the  drudgery  from  physical  labor.  Com- 
puters are  to  the  mind  what  telescopes  and 
microscopes  have  been  to  the  eyes.  They  help 
us  to  see  things  more  clearly.  Computers 
complement  the  human  brain,  and  need  not 
be  seen  as  competitors  to  man.  When  men 
and  computers  work  together,  changes  take 
place  In  the  way  traditional  Institutions 
operate,  which  result  In  considerable  im- 
provement In  the  standard  of  living  for  all  of 
us.  Because  computers  are  so  very,  very 
usefiil,  our  civilization  will  become  Increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  them. 

The  particular  advantages  of  a  Data  Center 
would  include  the  fact  that  It  would  make 
possible  the  understanding  of  Inter-relatlon- 
shlpe  between  National  statistics.  Thus  It 
might  help  us  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  public  health  In  a  particular 
region  and  the  level  of  business  activity: 
between  educational  levels  and  Defense  needs 
and  University  finances  and  so  on.  Indeed, 
until  this  kind  of  research  is  done,  we  dont 
know  all  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  from 
it.  It  would  also  relieve  private  citizens  and 
businesses  from  some  of  the  repetitive  form- 
filling  Involved  in  working  with  the  Oovem- 
ment. because  basic  Information  about  all 
people  would  be  on  file  In  one  central  loca- 
tion for  all  Oovemment  agencies  to  use. 
Lastly,  It  would  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
Oovemment  operation  and  bring  corresimnd- 
Ing  savings  In  costs. 

But  there  are  disadvantages  as  well.  Much 
of  the  Oovemment  information  about  people 
is  confidential,  and  while  the  Censiu  Bureau 
has  an  excellent  reputation  for  guarding  the 
privacy  of  the  citlaens  against  those  that 


might  wish  to  use  that  information  for  non- 
census  purposes,  other  Departments  have  not 
been  so  careful.  Census  and  tax  Infornu- 
tion  are  already  available  on  computer  tapes. 
but  if  their  data  were  to  be  la-ansferred  to 
an  additional  and  central  computer  would 
security  thereby  be  appreciably  lessened? 
And  the  very  fact  that  at  present  Informs. 
tlon  about  individual  lives  Is  scatered  over 
a  number  of  agencies.  Federal  and  State, 
while  this  may  be  inefficient,  and  while  It 
has  involved  a  number  of  breaches  in  privacy 
simply  because  of  poor  local  security,  would 
not  putting  all  the  information  about  a  per- 
son together  in  one  file  make  a  breach  ol 
that  file  much  more  serious? 

Congressman  OAia^cHxa  of  New  Jene;. 
Chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  conunlt- 
tee  on  Oovemment  Operations,  has  conduct- 
ed hearings  in  the  great  classic  tradition  ol 
Congressional  surveillance  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens.  He,  and  those  who 
sit  with  him,  as  well  as  the  Government  and 
private  witnesses  who  have  appeared,  have 
engaged  In  an  essential  task  of  democracy, 
watching  over  our  liberties  and  civil  rights. 
His  committee  has  sought  to  discover  U  there 
are  emy  mechanical  safeguards  that  can  be 
built  Into  the  computer  to  prevent  unau- 
thorized access  to  the  taped  Information. 
The  answer  Is  that  there  are  safeguards  avail- 
able which  should  be  included,  but  there  Is 
no  absolute  safe  system,  because  evil  men 
may  gain  control  of  a  mechanism  and  dis- 
mantle those  safeguards.  Granted  that  the 
present  intentions  of  the  Oovemment  are 
benign,  and  that  the  advantages  of  such  a 
Center  are  enormous,  what  if  a  tyrant  of  one 
kind  or  another  gains  pKiwer  over  these  flies? 
Is  the  risk  worth  taking?  The  answer  to 
this  is  not  simple.  Private  organizations 
such  as  banks,  credit  rating  firms,  and  detec- 
tive agencies  already  have  highly  confiden- 
tial files  on  many  citizens,  and  they  probably 
pose  a  greater  and  noore  immediate  threat 
to  privacy.  Coiuitries  hostile  to  us  will  un- 
doubtedly develop  sophisticated  Central  Data 
Centers,  and  dare  we  risk  falling  behind 
them  In  National  efficiency? 

For  myself  I  believe  that  we  should  proceed 
wtlh  plans  for  such  a  Federal  Center,  for  not 
to  do  so  would  be  to  lose  faith  In  ourselves 
as  a  nation  and  In  the  flexibility  of  our 
political  system  to  adapt  creatively  to  change. 
However,  we  must  progress  with  care  and 
with  attention  to  devising  the  best  legal  and 
technical  precautions.  We  owe  Congressman 
Gaixacher  and  others  like  him.  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  important  contribution  to 
this  endeavor. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  a  few  reasons 
why,  as  a  Christian,  I  believe  that  we  have 
much  more  to  hope  for  than  fear  In  modem 
technology.  Man  according  to  both  old  and 
new  Testament  faith  was  Intended  by  God 
to  understand  and  to  have  control  over  his 
environment,  and  that  this  ability  of  Man 
was  for  his  own  welfare.  The  natural  order 
Is  essentlaUy  friendly  to  Man,  Ood  is  not  the 
kind  of  Ood  who  tricks  or  places  snares  In 
the  path  of  Men.  Although  the  world  is  no 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  men  are  not  free  from 
selflshnees,  there  is  also  no  Inevitability  to 
Man's  self-destruction  If  he  cooperates  with 
the  God  who  so  clearly  loves  him.  It  is  on 
these  kinds  of  basic  assumptions  that  the 
enterprise  of  Science  and  our  own  Western 
civilization  have  been  buUt.  and  I  believe  we 
should  not  now  lose  our  nerve. 

Fear  parallzes  and  fear  of  technology  may 
inhibit  us  from  discovering  the  very  ways 
in  which  we  can  use  Scientific  knowledge 
creatively  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Here 
we  are.  Christians,  living  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and  slxty-slx.  with 
the  God-given  opportunities  and  responsl- 
biUties  of  this  age.  Let  \is  move  on  to  en- 
gage ourselves  in  theee  tasks.  This  Is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  has  made,  let  us  rejoice 
and  be  glad  In  Itl 
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CONVERSATIONS  BETWEEN  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  AlID  CHANCEL- 
LOR ERHARD  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC  OP  GERliANY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  found 
many  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  In 
the  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion 
of  President  Johnson's  conversations 
with  Chancellor  Erhard  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Qermany.  Tthe  communique 
struck  me  as  a  sound,  sensible  and — may 
I  say — subtle  document  which  shows 
that  both  parties  are  aWare  of  the  new 
realities  In  Europe  and,  I  might  add.  In 
the  United  States  as  well.  I  should  like 
to  comment  in  partlculaii  on  three  points 
In  the  communique.        ' 

In  the  section  on  East'-West  relations, 
the  communique  stated  lihe  belief  of  the 
President  and  the  phancellor  that  closer 
ties  between  £dl  European  nations  smd 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  serve  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming the  rigidities  of  ItShe  past  which 
have  led  to  a  division  of  Europe.  This 
purpose,  the  communique  added,  will  also 
be  served  by  "new  move^  to  remove  an- 
cient fears."  I  hope  that  the  Inclusion 
of  this  phrase  means  thai  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  Is  actively  considering 
recognizing  the  Oder-NeiBse  frontier  and 
denouncing  the  1938  Munich  agreement. 
These  two  actions  would  indeed  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  removing  the  "ancient 
fears"  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovsdda  that 
West  Germany  still  harbors  a  hope — no 
matter  how  remote — thit  eventually  a 
reunified  Germany  will ;  extend  beyond 
the  present  boimdarles  lOf  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  East  Ger- 
man regime.  Many  Aiiierican  experts 
have  suggested  that  thei  West  German 
Government  take  these  actions,  among 
them  McGeorge  Bundy  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  June  20,  1966.  I  hope  that  their 
advice— based  on  concern  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Pederali  Bepubllo— will 
soon  be  taken. 

The  second  point  on  jwhlch  I  should 
like  to  comment  Is  the  i  eectlon  In  the 
communique  on  "Atlantic  security." 
The  language  used  In  this  section  struck 
me  as  both  responsible  and  realistic. 
There  was  agreement  that  "tension  In 
Europe  is  less  acute";  thkt  the  strength 
of  the  alliance  should  be  adjusted  "to 
the  requirements  It  will  f^e  In  the  com- 
ing years";  and  that  "a  starching  reap- 
praisal should  be  undejrtaken  of  the 
threat  to  security  and,  taking  into  ac- 
count changes  In  milltwy  technology 
and  mobility,  of  the  forces  required  to 
oiaintain  adequate  deterrence  and  de- 
fense." The  communique  then  added 
that  these  matters  would  j  be  discussed  in 
conversations  in  which  tlie  United  King- 
dom would  be  Invited  to  participate  and 
"in  the  consideration  of  which  all  the 
NATO  allies  will  wish  to  participate."  I 
applaud  the  decision  to  cotiduct  a  serious 
reappraisal  of  the  forces!  It  is  necessary 
to  retain  In  Europe  In  orcer  to  maintain 
effective  deterrence  and  defense. 

Rnally,  on  "NATO  nudfcar  issues"  the 
communique  "noted  with  satisfaction" 
the  decision  to  create  a  permanent  nu- 
cw  planning  committee  in  the  alliance. 
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By  singling  out  and  endorshig  this  de- 
velopment, the  communique  Implies  that 
the  West  German  Government  may  well 
accept  membership  in  this  committee  as 
constituting  "an  appropriate  share  in 
their  nuclear  defense."  This,  too,  would 
be  a  great  contribution  because  it  would 
permit  a  change  in  the  UJS.  draft 
nonprollferation  agreement  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  might  well  agree 
and  it,  too,  would  help  to  "remove  ancient 
fears." 

I  am  delighted  that  our  Government 
and  the  West  German  Government  have 
agreed  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  Europe  today.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  the  communique,  unlike  many 
previous  statements,  pointed  specLQcally 
to  the  new  elements  in  the  European 
picture  instead  of  just  repeating  the 
platitudinous  descriptions  of  the  past. 
Chancellor  Erhard's  visit  could  well  mark 
the  development  of  a  more  realistic,  and 
thus  better,  relatlonsliip  between  our  two 
countries  which  would  not  only  be  to  our 
advantage  and  to  Germany's  but  to 
Europe's  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  joint  com- 
munique by  President  Johnson  and 
Chancellor  Erhard  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Joint  Coicmttniqvb  bt  PaEsmxifT 
LnrooK  B.  Johnson  and  His  Excellknct 
Db.   Lttdwig  EIrhaho,  Chanceixor   or  the 

FXOEEAI.  BbTTBLIC  Or  OSKKANT,  POUX>WING 

Talks  in  Washxncton,  D.C. 

President  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Erhard 
completed  today  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  meet- 
ings which  began  in  1963.  The  two  leaders 
attach  exceptional  Importance  to  these  con- 
sultations, which  afford  an  opportunity  for 
intimate  and  thorough  discussion  of  matters 
of  mutual  concern.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rxisk,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  on  the  American  side  and  Federal 
Ministers  Dr.  Schroeder,  von  Hassel  and  Dr. 
Westrick  on  the  German  side. 

In  two  days  of  v^lde-ranglng  talks  the 
President  and  the  Chancellor  reviewed  prob- 
lems In  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  questions  of  world  peace  and 
security.  The  exchange  of  views,  as  In 
former  meetings,  took  place  In  an  open  and 
cordial  atmosphere  and  resulted  In  basic 
agreement  on  all  important  points.  The 
President  and  the  ChanceUor  found  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America  continue  to  share  a  deep 
community  of  Interest  In  all  major  problems 
affecting  International  security. 

The  situation  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
the  state  of  East-West  relations,  Including 
the  problem  of  a  divided  Germany  and  Ber- 
lin, were  among  the,  main  topics  discussed. 
Questions  of  long-term  Atlantic  defense 
planning,  which  Include  the  burden  on  the 
American  balance  of  payntients  resulting 
from  the  stationing  of  United  States  forces  In 
Europe  were  also  discussed  In  that  context. 
Other  subjects  reviewed  were  disarmament 
and  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, European  imlty  vrlthin  an  Atlantic 
partnership,  the  Vietnam  conflict,  foreign  aid, 
space  and  other  scientific  cooperation,  the 
Kennedy  Round  and  international  Uquldlty. 

anUCAN  KETTNinCATION 

President  Johnson  reafOrmed  the  objective 
of  the  reunification  of  Germany  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  goals  of  American  foreign 
policy.    Chancellor     Erhard     stressed     the 


human  suffering  which  results  from  the  con- 
tinuing artificial  division  of  Oermany,  and 
the  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed  that 
a  solution  of  the  German  problem  on  the 
basis  of  self-determination  was  essential  In 
the  Interest  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  lasting 
peace  In  Europe.  They  emphasized  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  as  the  only  freely 
elected  Government  of  the  German  people,  to 
speak  and  to  stand  for  their  Interests  untU 
the  German  nation  has  been  made  whole. 
They  agreed  that  the  freedom  of  Berlin  must 
be  preserved  and  that  the  problem  of  Berlin 
can  be  resolved  only  within  the  framework 
of  the  peaceful  reunification  of  Germany. 

WESTERN  T7NITT  AND  EAST-WEST  RELATIONS 

The  President  and  the  Chtmcellor  ad- 
dressed two  main  needs  of  otir  day:  Western 
unity  and  Improved  East-West  relations. 

The  President  and  the  ChanceUor  under- 
lined once  more  the  great  Importance  of 
Ehir(H>ean  unification  founded  on  common 
action  and  common  institutions.  A  united 
Europe  Is  a  basic  element  of  Western 
strength  and  freedom  and  a  bulwark  against 
the  spirit  of  national  rivalry  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  disasters  In  the  past.  They 
emphasized  that  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica are  parts  of  a  common  Atlantic  world 
and  have  a  common  fate.  It  therefore  con- 
tinues to  be  a  vital  interest  of  their  foreign 
policies  to  multiply  and  deepen  the  ties  be- 
tween North  America  and  a  uniting  Eiu-c^e. 
In  this  connection  the  President  and  the 
ChanceUor  discussed  the  problem  of  the 
technological  gap,  the  United  States  and 
Exu-ope  and  noted  the  exceUent  initiatives  of 
the  Italian  Government  In  this  regard.  The 
President  Indicated  that  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  respond  to  any  proposals  by 
our  European  allies  In  this  area  of  advanced 
technology. 

In  East-West  relations  they  believe  that  we 
should  continue  to  respond  to  the  wide- 
spread yearning  to  heal  the  division  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  Germany  without  which  no  last- 
ing peace  can  be  achieved,  looking  steadily 
for  ways  to  overcome  the  rigidities  of  the 
past. 

They  believe  that  closer  ties  between  all 
Exiropean  nations,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  serve  this  purpoee.  So 
will  new  moves  to  remove  ancient  fears. 

They  agreed  to  explore  wlth^  their  alUea 
every  useful  step  that  could  be  taken  to  theee 
ends. 

The  Chancellor  discussed  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  possibilities  for  further  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  expressed  In  the  German 
Peace  Note  of  March  25.  1966.  The  President 
welcomed  this  constructive  German  Inltla- 
Uve. 

The  President  and  the  Chanc^or  are  con- 
vinced that  Western  unity  will  contribute 
to  East-West  understanding — that  Western 
European  integration  and  Atlantic  solidarity 
can  open  the  way  tat  vrlder  cooperation  in 
promoting  the  security  and  well-being  of 
Europe  as  a  whole. 

ATLANTIC  SXCURITT 

President  Johnson  and  Chancellor  Erhard 
discussed  fully  the  problems  of  Atlantic  se- 
curity. They  agreed  that  tension  In  Europe 
is  less  acute.  Tet  a  basic  threat  to  security 
persists  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  continues 
to  be  the  vital  condition  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. They  reaffirmed  the  determination  of 
the  two  governments  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  the  Alliance  and  its  Integrated 
defense  and  to  adjust  it  to  the  requirements 
It  wUl  face  in  the  coming  years.  They  agreed 
that  a  searching  reappraisal  should  be  im- 
dertaken  of  the  threat  to  security  and,  taking 
Into  account  changes  in  military  technology 
and  mobility,  of  the  forces  required  to  main- 
tain adequate  deterrence  and  defense.  This 
review  should  also  address  the  question  of 
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•qultabls  sharing  of  the  defeziae  and  other 
comparable  burdens,  and  the  Impact  of  troop 
deployment  and  force  levels  on  the  balance 
of  payments  of  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom,  and  take  into  account  the  effect  on 
the  German  econconlc  and  budgetary  situa- 
tion of  measures  designed  to  ameliorate  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed 
that  It  would  he  desirable  to  have  conversa- 
tions In  which  the  United  Kingdom  would  be 
Invited  to  participate  along  with  the  Federal 
B^ubllc  and  the  United  States,  to  examine 
these  questions.  In  the  consideration  of 
which  all  the  NATO  allies  wlU  wish  to  par- 
Uclpate. 

The  President  and  the  ChanceUor  worked 
on  the  problems  which  have  arisen  under  the 
existing  offset  arrangements  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  the  United  Stattis.  The 
Chancellor  assured  the  President  that  the 
Federal  Republic  would  make  eveiy  effort 
fully  to  meet  the  current  offset  agreement 
Insofar  as  financial  arrangements  iiffectlng 
the  balance  of  payments  are  Involvod.  The 
ChanceUor  explained  to  the  President  that 
>  the  Federal  Republic  would  not  in  tbe  future 

.J  be  able  fuUy  to  offset  the  foreign  exchange 

costs  associated  with  the  stationing  of  U.S. 
forces  In  Germany  by  the  purchasing  of  mil- 
itary equipment.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
question  would  be  one  of  the  probleois  to  be 
considered  in  the  tripartite  conversations. 
NATO  KDCiXAX  isstrxa 
The  President  and  the  Chancellor  empha- 
sized their  great  Interest  In  an  early  ter- 
mination of  the  armaments  race  and  in  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  general  and  controlled 
disarmament. 

They  agreed  that  the  prollferatloi  ot  nu- 
clear weapons  Into  the  national  control  of 
non-nuclear  »tates  must  be  checked,  and  ex- 
pressed  the  view  that  nuclear  arraaigement* 
consistent  with  this  objective  should  be  made 
within  the  Alliance  to  provide  the  non- 
nuclear  Allies  with  an  appropriate  share  in 
nuclear  defense.  They  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  decision  of  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Working  Group  in  Rome  to  recommend  a  per- 
manent nuclear  planning  committee  in  the 
Alliance.  They  hope  other  members  of  the 
Alliance  will  support  this  recommendation, 
which  would  broaden  and  deepen  the  areas 
of  nuclear  consultation  and  would  bring  the 
Allies  more  Intimately  Into  planning  for  nu- 
clear defense. 


tlve  satellite  program  reached  as  a  resnilt  of 
the  recent  discussions  In  Bonn  between  NASA 
Administrator  Webb  and  Minister  of  Science 
Stoltenberg. 

The  President  and  the  ChanceUor  agreed 
that  scientific  cooperation  should  be  pressed 
forward  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries and  the  advancement  of  hvunan  knowl- 
edge, preserving  opportunities  for  additional 
nations  to  participate  and  contribute. 

NATUBAL  BXSOUVCXS  AND  KNVIXONICXNTAI. 
CONTROL   COOPXaATlON 

The  President  and  the  ChanceUor  expressed 
great  satisfaction  over  progress  which  has 
been  made  on  the  program  of  German -Amer- 
ican cooperation  In  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources and  environmental  control  which 
was  agreed  on  during  the  Chancellor's  visit 
last  December.  They  reviewed  with  satisfac- 
tion the  visit  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
UdaU  to  Germany  in  March  of  this  year  with 
a  mission  to  look  into  what  we  could  learn 
from  each  other.  American  and  German 
program  directors  and  expert  teams  have 
been  appointed  who  are  exchanging  experi- 
ences and  making  detaUed  plans,  especlaUy 
In  the  fields  of  air  and  water  poUutlon  and 
urban  renewal. 

KXNNXOT   XOtTND 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  dis- 
cussed the  Kennedy  Round.  They  agreed 
that  the  European  Communities  and  the 
United  States  are  now  facing  the  decisive 
and  most  difficult  phase  of  these  trade  nego- 
tiations. Both  governments  will  give  a  very 
high  priority  to  their  successful  conclusion 
In  order  to  achieve  the  common  goal  of 
encouraging  increased  world  trade  by  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  trade  barriers. 

XNTSKNATIONAL  MONXTABT  NXOOTIATIONB 

The  President  and  the  ChanceUor  also 
dlactissed  the  International  monetary  nego- 
tiations. They  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Ministers  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Group  of  10  at  the  Hague,  and 
with  the  plan  for  Joint  meetings  between 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  Executive 
Directors  and  the  deputies  of  the  Group  of 
10.  They  agreed  that  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  these  negotiations  is  of  the  highest 
poUtlcal  importance. 

The  President  proposed  to  the  ChanceUor 
that  there  be  established  secure  means  of 
direct  telephonic  communication  between 
Washington  and  Bonn  to  permit  easy  and 
rapid  consxiltatlon  on  Issues  of  concern  to 
the  two  Governments.  The  Chancellor  agreed 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  useful 
and  should  be  set  up  as  soon  as  feasible. 

The  two  leaders  agreed  to  Increase  the 
flow  between  their  countries  of  the  young 
people  who  are  devoted  to  exceUence  in  spe- 
cial fields.  A  competitive  scholarship  pro- 
gram will  be  explored  to  provide  a  creative 
exchange  of  talented  youth  who  can  make 
serious  scientific,  cultural  or  artistic  contri- 
butions to  the  society  of  the  hoet  coiintry. 

The   President   and   the   ChanceUor  were 


President  Jcdmson  Informed  ChanceUor 
Erbard  of  the  current  situation  in  Viet  Nam. 
ChanceUor  Erhard  reiterated  his  view  that 
the  assistance  given  by  the  United  States  to 
Viet  Nam's  resistance  against  aggression  Is 
Important  to  the  entire  free  world.  Chan- 
ceUor Erhard  stated  that  in  his  view  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  United 
States  In  Viet  Nam  provide  assurance  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  United  SUtea 
regards  Its  International  commitments.  Tbe 
ChanceUor  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  the 

President's  repeated  peace  offers  have  so  far  .,  ^  »»,,    „„^^,„.*„  ♦«  hi. 

not  been  accepted.     President  Johnson  ex-     ^^aPPy  ^  ^"^^^  ^^  opportunity  to  dls 
praJed  to  Ch^oeUor  Erhard  great  apprecla-     «»« together  their  common  problems,  as  weU 

ESr  r  ^"^  re  £^'umS    ^r  ^^SS^^^t^nKSS  ^d^'SSt    sG^^u^^^^  carried  out  by  the 
rSfl!!!?:?!^b,^'^°S^«r^ReD^Sc^     whl^  ha.  developed  between  the  people  and     -  - 

Un  fields  which  the  Federal  RepubUc  has     ^^^^^^^  ^f  the  United  State-  and  Ger- 
glven  to  Viet  Nam.  ^^^^^     ,j^^y  expressed  gratification  at  the 

STACK  AND  scixNcs  cooPBATioN  rssults  achieved  by  this  meeting  which  should 

go  far  toward  building  even  closer  relations 

between  themselves  and  with  their  partners. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S MANILA  CX>NFERENCE  AND 
AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG'S  PRO- 
POSAI^  AT  THE  \JH. 

Muauk  coNrxaENCK 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  ccmimend  President  Johnson 
for  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of 
President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines,  to 
attend  a  conference  in  October  of  our 
Asiatic  and  Pacific  allies.  This  is  a  con- 
structive  st^.  I  welcome  it.  The  Con- 
ference can  serve  as  a  prelude  to  negotla. 
tions  between  and  among  the  belligerents 
themselves. 

It  is  Important  that  the  United  States 
be  a  party  to  any  negotiations  which 
may  occur — and  not  be  frozen  out  by 
other  nations. 

It  Is  important  that  we  be  there  be- 
cause any  agreement  which  may  be 
achieved  must  be  hammered  out  by  the 
belligerents  if  an  honorable  peace  is  to 
be  protected  and  enforced. 

The  Conference  is  a  peaceful  move. 
It  is  right.  I  commend  President  Marcos 
for  his  proposal  and  President  Johnson 
for  his  prompt  acceptance.  It  is  yet  an- 
other in  the  dozens  of  efforts  which 
President  Johnson  has  made  to  get  the 
war  settled  at  the  negotiating  table. 

ICTrrtTAI.  DBBCALAnON 

Coupled  with  the  proposal  for  a 
Manila  Conference  was  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  proposals  at  the  United  Na- 
tions last  week,  which  undoubtedly  rep- 
resented the  views  of  President  John- 
son. On  behalf  of  our  Government 
Ambassador  Goldberg  proposed  that  the 
United  States  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  military  targets  provided  that 
we  are  assured  that  this  would  be  "an- 
swered promptly  by  a  corresponding  and 
appropriate  de-escalation  on  the  other 
side." 

In  addition,  we  offered  to  carry  out  a 
gradual  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam provided  this  is  also  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  withdrawal  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  land  forces  from 
South  Vietnam.  Under  the  proposal. 
deescalatlon  would  be  mutual  and  not 
one  sided. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is 
essential.  A  unilateral  withdrawal  by 
the  United  States  would  leave  the  coun- 
try in  the  possession  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  forces  and  would 
lead  to  the  loss  of  that  nation  to  the 
free  world.  In  my  Judgment  it  would 
also  lead  to  the  loss  of  most  of  the 
nations  in  southeast  Asia.  Any  move 
toward  peace  should  be  mutual  and  not 
imilaterally    imposed    on    the 
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The  President  and  the  ChanceUor  discussed 
poaslbUltles    for    Increased    cooperation    In 


United  States. 

Our  Goverrunent  has  made  construc- 
tive pr(^x>sals.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  them.  No  fairminded  person  can 
object  to  them.  There  is  very  i°"<=^|? 
commend  them.    They  are  in  line  witn 


twshnology  and  science  and  m  particular  In     as  weU  as  toward  Improvmg  future  relations     ^""^.Jt.  "'"^-    /',; '  rpoeatedly 

♦>.  «,.iH  of  .n^  r.-*M^     The  ChanceUor    »,»>,  tH.  ««,tem  neighbors  and  other  parts     U   Thant  s   propos^   made   repeated 

over  the  last  months  that  peace  nugni- 


the  field  of  space  research.  The  ChanceUor 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  effective  stepc 
toward  Increased  cooperation  In  space  re- 
search have  been  Initiated  since  bla  last 
meeting  with  the  President  In  December  lOes. 
The  President  and  the  ChanceUor  welcomed 
the  decision  to  expand  the  present  coopera- 


wlth  the 
of  the  world. 

The  ChanceUor  extended  an  Invitation  to 
the  President  to  visit  the  Federal  RepubUc 
next  spring:  the  President  said  that  he  would 
be  most  pleased  to  do  so  if  his  responslblUties 
permitted. 


be  achieved  in  Vietnam  by  mutual  de- 
escalation  coupled  with  negotiations  be- 
tween and  among  the  belligerents. 

But  these  proposals  have  been  spurned 
by  Hanoi,  by  Peking,  and  by  Moscow 


They  have  been  spuriifd  as  has  every 
other  attempt  we  have  made  to  get  to 
the  negotiating  table.  Nevertheless,  the 
proposals  are  right.  Tliey  are  construc- 
tive. They  could  lead  to  an  honorable 
peace.  I  urge  that  the  advocates  of  peace 
put  pressure  on  Hanoi,  an  Peking  and  on 
Moscow  to  accept  these  proposals. 

It  might  be  {^propriate  for  the  peace 
groups  to  manifest  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  by  peaceful  and  orderly 
gatherings,  conducted  In  good  taste,  in 
front  of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  The  Com- 
munist world  should  be  pressed  to  accept 
our  proposals  to  bring  an  honorable 
peace.  Proposals  to  deescalate  the  war 
and  to  bring  an  honorable  peace  should 
be  carried  out  mutually  and  not  unilat- 
erally. 

I  commend  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration for  their  actions  to  get  the 
issues  off  the  battlefield  and  onto  the 
conference  table.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in,  the  New  York 
Times  on  September  39,  1966,  entitled 
"The  President's  Appeal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohs. 
as  follows: 

THZ  PRKSn>ENT'9  APPXAL 

There  was  an  earthy  eloouenoe — ^worthy  of 
NUdta  Khrushchev  at  his  njeat — in  President 
Johnson's  latest  appeal  for  the  Soviet-Amer- 
ican friendship  and  cooperation.  He  spolce 
of  the  weeds  and  the  rockt  he  knew  in  the 
Texas  of  his  youth;  but  th^  terrain  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  today  is  even  weedier  and 
roclder.  < 

Tbe  KremUn  constantly  cites  Vietnam  as 
Justification  for  rejection  of  the  President's 
calls  for  better  relations.  But  Moscc^  would 
be  wiser  to  realize  that  the  Vietnam  conflict 
makes  It  particularly  important  to  try  to 
reverse  the  deterioration  of  Soviet-American 
ties.  : 

The  American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment have  up  to  now  preSerred  not  to  make 
an  Issue  of  Moscow's  incrJBBslng  arms  ship- 
ments to  Vietnam.  Behind  this  self-restraint 
has  been  the  beUef  that  Moscow  had  to  de- 
Uver  supplies  in  order  to  weaken  Peking's 
influence  In  Hanoi,  and  that  when  Moscow 
had  a  strong  enough  position  in  North  Viet- 
nam It  would  exert  a  constructive  Influence 
for  peace. 

But  as  yet,  those  hop^  have  not  been 
realized.  Recent  Soviet  p«bllc  pronounce- 
ments—such as  Foreign  ^inister  Gromyko's 
speech  at  the  UJf.  last  week— have  served 
only  to  support  Hanoi's  ^fusal  to  negoti- 
ate, as  does,  of  course,  tie  steady  flow  of 
modem  Soviet  weapons— aitiounting  to  $550- 
mlUlon  last  year. 

And  yet  Moscow  certalifly  knows  as  well 
M  Washington  that  It  la  t<j  her  Interest  that 
»•  war  in  Vietnam  come(  to  a  halt  before 
«  sparks  a  much  wider  i  »nd  much  more 
catastrophic  conflict.  Rui«lan  toabiUty  or 
unwiiungness  thus  far  to i  exert  the  necee- 
"«y  pressure  on  Hanoi  fdr  peace  can  only 
*  a  reflection  of  Moscow's  iftear  of  the  charge 
Of  "appeasement"  from  Communist  China 
»M  an  Indication  of  the  intensity  of  the 
straggle  between  Moscow  and  Peking  for 
«»trol  of  the  Communist  world.  To  this 
Went,  at  least.  Moscow  ha»  become  Peking's 
Prtaoner. 

Moscow  must  break  out  of  that  captivity 
u  Oe  world  is  to  avoid  enormous  dangers. 
««lons,  Uke  Individuals.  ;  can  tire  of  un- 
jejmted  courtship,  and  there  are  political 
■w  ""■  country  that  would   Uke  to 

"jm  ttut  the  door  to  Soviet- American 
?^«hlp  that  President  Johnson  so  stub- 
""Wiy  and  correctiy  tries  l|o  keep  open. 


NF.KDED:  A  REBIRTH  OP  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  September  1966.  issue  of  tlie 
magazine  Nuclear  News,  there  appears  a 
short  article  by  Sterling  Cole,  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  York, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  and  former  Director 
General  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Needed:  A  Rebirth  of  the  IAEA" — that 
is,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
short  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
including  its  title,  and  a  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  under  the  picture  of  Mr.  Cole, 
which  picture,  of  course,  will  not  be 
printed,  but  I  ask  that  the  biographical 
sketch  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed:  A  REsntTH  of  the  IAEA 
(By  Sterimg  Cole) 

FORMER   DtBECTOR  CENERAl.   PROPOSES   SWEEPING 
REVISIONS    OF    THE    AGENCY'S    STATUTE 

(Note.— SterUng  Cole  served  In  the  tT.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  1935  untu  he 
resigned  in  1957  to  become  the  first  Director 
General  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  WhUe  in  Congress,  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  from  1946  to  1957,  and  was  chairman 
of  that  committee  (1953  to  1964)  when  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  was  enacted.  At  present 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  law 
Arm,  Cole  Se  Norris.) 

The  Tenth  General  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  wUl  open 
In  Vienna,  September  21. 

As  the  Agency  enters  its  tenth  year  as  an 
International  organ  for  the  distribution  of 
the  blessings  of  atomic  energy  and  the  pre- 
vention of  Its  uses  for  war  and  destruction, 
it  is  time  for  governments  to  take  a  close  look 
and  decide  whether  to  put  it  to  work  as  orlgi- 
naUy  Intended,  or  let  it  drift  along  as  one 
more  inspired  dream  for  international  peace 
and  harmony  allowed  to  wither  away  because 
of  the  blindness,  pride,  greed.  Jealousy,  par- 
simony, and  suspicion  of  governments. 
There  are  other  International  governmental 
Institutions  quaUfled  to  axrry  out  the 
Agency's  other,  but  nonetheless  Important, 
activities.  The  Agency  Is  unique  among  In- 
ternational organizations  only  in  its  author- 
ity and  capacity  for  eventual  control  over 
nuclear  weapon  materitU. 

ARMS  RACE  (aowir 

Since  Its  creation,  two  more  countries  have 
openly — anjd  boastfuUy —  moved  Into  the  nu- 
clear arms  race,  others  are  suspected  of  hav- 
ing plans  to  join  the  nuclear  club  and  the 
whole  world  Uves  In  dread — and  disappoint- 
ment. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a  single  nuclear 
power  plant  capable  of  producing  by-prod- 
uct weapon  material  has  come  under  Agency 
control,  other  than  two  or  three  that  have  a 
a  psychological  gesture  and  as  vehicles  to 
demonstrate  and  test  the  Agency's  safeguard 
procedures.  So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single 
grain  of  the  tons  of  enriched  nuclear  mate- 
rial offered  to  the  Agency  at  the  outset  has 
been  sought  by  any  country  for  use  In  a  pow- 
er reactor  to  generate  electricity,  yet  many 
such  reactors  have  been  and  are  being  built 
or  planned.  Why  has  the  Agency  thus  been 
avoided  or  circumvented,  and  Its  objectives 
thwarted?  In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  out  of  the  Agency's  nearly  100 
numbers  one,  but  only  one,  has  by  word  and 


deed  thiis  far  shown  its  complete  and  un- 
reserved submission  to  the  Agency's  author- 
ity. Could  it  be  provldenUal  that  the  one 
cotmtry  which  has  seen  and  felt  the  awful- 
ness  of  atomic  devastation  should  be  the  one 
to  lead  the  way  out  of  this  nuclear  night- 
mare?   AU  haU  to  Japan! 

BlUlons  of  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  of  the  need  to  establish  control 
against  nuclear  proUferation;  hundreds  of 
mUUons  of  dollars  have  been  spwnt  in  con- 
ferences and  research  on  uclear  disarma- 
ment. Yet  the  world  today,  despite  the  test- 
ban  treaty,  is  as  far  from  nu«3ear  control  and 
disarmament  as  it  has  even  been,  except  for 
the  unique  opportimity  presented  by  a  f\Ul 
and  immediate  exploitation  of  the  potential 
of  the  IAEA. 

NO  CRIST  FOR  ami. 

For  many  years  the  Agency  has  had  a  sys- 
tem to  safeguEird  nuclear  materials  under  its 
control  against  diversion  from  peaceful  uses. 
ThU  system  was  not  easily  achieved,  but, 
eventually,  it  has  had  the  fiUI  support  and 
affirmative  approval  of  all  countries  of  the 
world.  Years  ago  the  Agency  developed  the 
basis  for  an  International  arrangement  to 
compensate  persons  for  loss  or  damage  from 
nuclear  reactors;  it  has  established  rules  for 
the  safe  transport  and  handling  of  radioac- 
tive materials;  it  has  recruited  a  staff  of  com- 
petent scientists  and  administrators,  many 
of  them  dedicated  and  selfless  International 
servants,  to  supervise  these  activities.  Ad- 
ministratively, the  Agency  Is,  and  has  been 
for  years,  aU  set  to  go;  everything  is- In  order, 
but  there  is  no  grist  for  its  mlU — and  none 
seems  in  sight. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
great  change  In  the  nuclear  fleld;  conditions, 
technology,  and  attitudes  have  Improved  im- 
mensely. Therefore,  the  time  Is  ripe.  In  my 
view,  for  a  re-examlnation  of  the  Agency 
Statute  so  that  It  can  be  put  to  work  effec- 
tively toward  the  great  goal  of  diverting  nu- 
clear materials  away  from  weapons  and  into 
plowshares.  Certainly,  the  International 
climate  seems  to  be  mcffe  favorable  for  such 
a  re-examlnation  than  It  ever  has  been  since 
the  dawn  of  the  atcxnlc  age. 

SPECIAL    CONFERENCE 

Accordingly,  therefore,  I  propose  that  at 
the  Tenth  General  Conference  it  be  decided 
to  convene  a  special  conference  next  year, 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  IAEA,  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  an  effective  and  enUght- 
ened  revision  of  the  Statute.  This  coiUd  con- 
tain, and  In  my  view  shovUd  contain,  the  fol- 
lowing major  concepts,  obUgations,  and  pro- 
visions among  others: 

1.  Each  Member  renounces  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
poUcy  except  In  retaliation  for  a  nuclear  at- 
tack made  upon  it  or  upon  another  member. 

2.  No  Member  wUl  hereafter  construct  a 
nuclear  weapon  production  facUlty  or,  hav- 
ing a  present  nuclear  production  capabUlty. 
reactivate  an  old  one  or  otherwise  Increase 
Its  production. 

3.  No  Member  wUl  transfer  any  nuclear 
weapon  to.  or  share  its  control  or  use  with, 
another  Member,  nation,  or  group  of  nations. 

4.  No  Member  wlU  seU  or  transfer  to  an- 
other Member  or  nation  any  nuclear  material 
or  facility,  except  through  the  Agency. 

6.  AU  Members  wUl  place  under  Agency 
safeguard  supervision  all  existing  and  future 
national  and  international  or  regional  nu- 
clear power  reactors. 

6.  No  nuclear  test  or  explosion  wlU  be  con- 
ducted by  any  Member  except  as  it  may  be 
approved  and  supervised  by  the  Agency. 

7.  Each  Member  able  to  do  so  agrees  to  give 
to  the  Agency  from  time  to  time  substantial 
amounts  of  nuclear  material  and  equipment, 
making  immediate  transfer  of  custody  and 
ownership  thereof. 

8.  Nuclear  material  given  to  the  Agency 
shau  be  sold  by  it  aoly  to  Members  and  at  a 
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reasonable  price  which  shall  be  unlforaa  and 
non-dlscrlmlnatory,  and  the  proceeds  shall 
b«  used  to  defray  the  cocta  of  Its  aidinllnstra- 
tive  functions  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

9.  Agency  beneflU  will  be  denied  to  any 
Member  found  In  violation  of  Its  obllgratlons 
and  to  any  Member  that  has  begun  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weajjons  or  conducted  nu- 
clear weapon  development  since  creation  of 
the  Agency. 

10.  VlolaUona  will  provide  basis  for  con- 
certed action  by  the  Agency  Independently 
or  In  concert  with  the  United  Nations. 

11.  Revised  Statute  to  become  effective 
when  ratined  by  a  majority  of  the  present 
Agency  Ifembera,  including  the  U.S.  and 
USSR. 

13.  Realistic  basis  for  selection  of  Mem- 
bers of  Boiird  of  Oovemors  and  resulcUng 
authority  of  the  Board  to  poUcy  matters 
only. 

13.  Clarification  and  expansion  of  author- 
ity of  Director  General  to  make  him.  without 
question,  the  executive  force  In  formulating 
and  executing  the  Agency's  actlvlttee. 

OOaL    WOKTH     SKKKINO 

I  confeas  that  this  Is  a  very  large  order 
for  a  wcs-ld  conference  to  adopt,  but  It  la  a 
goal  worth  seeking  and  the  acceptance  of  any 
one  of  these  suggestions  woxild  be  ample  re- 
ward for  the  effort  and  expense  Involved.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  eventually  the  sale 
of  the  nuclear  material  would  provide  funds 
for  all  the  Agency's  activities  and  thereby 
relieve  national  treasuries  of  an  annual  levy; 
It  would  trul/  becoQM  a  world  bank  of  nu- 
clear energy  as  originally  conceived. 

To  be  sure,  gifts  to  the  Agency  of  Liaterlal 
by  the  nuclear  powers  represent  substantial 
dollar  values  but  that  same  materlii  might 
otherwise  remain  sterile  In  national  vaults 
and  never  be  used,  even  for  peacei'ul  pur- 
poses. In  any  event,  these  sums  would  be  no 
greater  than  the  alternative  costs  of  talk  and 
research  on  the  subject  of  disarmament. 

Only  as  nuclear  material  Is  withdrawn  from 
stockpile  and  placed  under  effective  Interna- 
tional control  can  there  be  genuine  nuclear 
disarmament.  Nuclear  proliferation  has 
been,  and  still  la,  the  next  greatest  threat 
to  civilization,  second  only  to  the  population 
explosion.  There  Is  stlU  time  to  deal  with 
It  effectively,  but  with  each  passing  day  the 
task  becomes  more  difficult.  We  may  pray 
that  vision,  wisdom,  and  courage  may  domi- 
nate the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  Govern- 
ment leaders  so  that  mankind  soon  may  be 
relieved  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  devastation. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes.  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ERRONEOUS  REPORT  SHOWS  NEED 

FOR  ACCURATE  JOB  VACANCY 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic StaUstlcs  of  the  Joint  Econcanlc 
Committee.  I  would  like  to  correct  for 
my  colleagues  an  erroneous  report  about 
the  Job  vacancy  situation  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Times. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
Journalistic  contributions  the  Times  has 
made  over  the  years,  and  still  provides 
daily.  Its  great  resources,  responsibility, 
talent,  and  integrity  make  the  Times  an 
essential  part  of  each  day  for  many  of  us. 

But  the  Times  Is  a  human  institution 
and  therefore  makes  mistakes.  On  Sep- 
tember 5,  the  Times  made  one.  It  stated 
flatly  that  some  4  percent  of  all  Jobs  in 


the  Nation  are  vacant.    That  statement 
Is  almost  certainly  wrong. 

Although  this  assertion  is  incorrect,  the 
article  shows  how  urgently  we  need  a 
thorough,  definitive  method  of  reporting 
and  analyzing  Job  vacancies.  This  need 
was  spotlighted  earlier  this  year  In  hear- 
ings before  the  Economic  Statistics 
Subcommittee. 

The  Times  article  was  based  on  a  study 
by  Manpower  Research  Council,  a  non- 
profit research  affiliate  of  a  great  Mil- 
waukee success  story,  Mtmpower,  Inc.,  In 
conjunction  with  the  American  Society 
for  Personnel  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  point 
to  have  the  Times  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Since  the  4-percent  Job  vacancy 
seemed  high  to  me,  I  asked  one  of  the 
coimtry's  outstanding  statistical  experts, 
Arthur  M.  Ross,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  for  an  analysis. 

Mr.  Ross  reported,  and  I  quote  briefly 
from  his  letter: 

*  *  *  a  survey  showing  4  percent  of  all 
Jobs  In  T73  companies  vacant  was  "blown 
up"  to  4  percent  of  all  Jobs  In  the  national 
economy. 

To  generalize  the  situation  In  these  par- 
tldiMtlng  companies  was  highly  erroneous. 
Mr.  Stanley  Collins,  Public  Relations  Di- 
rector for  the  MRC,  tells  us  that  the  sur- 
vey was  not  Intended  as  a  scientific  under- 
taking applicable  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  4  percent  vacancy  rate  reported  by 
the  Council  Is  substantially  higher  than 
rates  found  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  In 
experimental  Job  vacancy  surveys  conducted 
In  14  to  15  metropolitan  areas  during  the 
past  two  years,  with  the  cooperation  of 
State  employment  security  agencies.  The 
areas  covered  account  for  about  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  nonfarm  work  force.  All 
of  these  area  surveys  have  Indicated  a  rate 
of  Job  vacancies  for  the  United  States  much 
lower  than  4  percent.  In  April  1966,  for 
example,  none  of  the  15  areas  surveyed  had 
a  vacancy  rate  of  more  than  2  percent  and 
the  rate  exceeded  1.1  percent  m  only  one- 
third  of  the  areas.  Even  in  the  tighter 
Job  market  of  April  1966.  the  majority  of  14 
surveyed  areas  had  a  rate  of  less  than  a 
percent  and  only  1  had  a  rats  In  excess  of 
2.4  percent. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
conducted  three  Job  vacancy  surveys  in  the 
Rochester,  New  York,  metropolitan  area  dur- 
ing 1966.  Even  In  this  relatively  tight  Job 
market  the  Job  vacancy  rate  was  found  to  be 
only  2.7  percent  In  May  1965  (excluding  va- 
cancies with  future  starting  dates) .  In  both 
February  and  August  the  compcu«ble  rate 
was  lower  for  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  endorse  Mr. 
Ross'  call  for  the  earliest  possible  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  job  vacancy  pro- 
gram and  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  that  his  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


UB.  DxPAKTMKNT  or  Labor, 

BtTRXAU  OF  LABOa  STATISTICS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  September  27, 196B. 
Bon.  WouAM  Phoxmimc, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 

tistica.  Joint  Economic  Committee.  VS. 

Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 
DxAR  SxNATOR  PxoxMURx :  Thank  you  for 
calling  to  our  attention  the  Manpower  Re- 
search Council  "Research  Report  Number 
Tbne:  National  Job  Availability"  and  the 
New  York  Times  article  based  on  that  report. 


We  have  examined  those  items  with  care 
because  of  our  Interest  in  the  development  of 
meaningful  Job  vacancy  statistics. 

The  report  of  the  MRC  deals  with  Job  va- 
cancies in  773  corporations  from  among  the 
membership  of  MRC  and  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Personnel  Administration.  Only 
about  one-tlfth  of  the  companies  solicited 
returned  questionnaires.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  vacancy 
statistics  so  far  as  these  companies  are 
concerned. 

The  title  of  the  pubUcatlon,  however,  U 
misleading  in  that  it  might  well  be  taken  as 
referring  to  the  enUre  national  economy. 
This,  in  fact,  is  what  the  Times  did  when 
It  applied  the  MRC  data  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  reported  an  estimated  3  million 
vacancies.  Thus  a  survey  showing  4  percent 
of  aU  Jobs  m  773  companies  vacant  was 
"blown  up"  to  4  percent  of  all  Jobs  In  the 
national  economy. 

To  generalize  the  situation  In  these  par- 
ticipating companies  was  highly  erroneous. 
Mr.  Stanley  Collins,  Public  Relations  Direc- 
tor for  the  MRC,  tells  us  that  the  survey  was 
not  intended  as  a  scientific  undertaking  ap- 
plicable to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Council  did  not  prepare  and  could  not 
provide  any  statistical  distributions  of  either 
the  surveyed  or  responding  companies  by  In- 
dustry, size  or  geographic  aa^a.  It  Is  there- 
fore impossible  to  assess  fully  the  coverage 
or  representativeness  of  the  Council's  sur- 
vey. It  Is  quite  clear,  however,  that  since 
the  Council's  773  participating  companies 
had  an  average  of  1,089  employees,  their  sur- 
vey did  not  have  ^n  adequate  representation 
of  smaller  companies.  That  average  size  Is 
about  60  times  the  average  size  of  all  com- 
panies reporting  Social  Security  taxable 
wages  to  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  Council's 
survey  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  It 
Is  inapplicable  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Raw 
data  reported  by  participating  Anns  were 
summarized  without  any  weighting  or  esti- 
mation by  Industry,  size,  area  or  other 
stratification.  This  In  Itself  renders  the  re- 
sults entirely  unrepresentative  of  any  popu- 
lation other  than  the  participating  com- 
panies. 

Further,  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
reports  from  firms  that  failed  to  respond  to 
the  initial  soUcltatlon.  Neither  were  non- 
responding  firms  surveyed  or  analyzed  to 
ascertain  their  similarity  or  dissimilarity  to 
responding  companies  In  regard  to  their 
proportion  of  unfilled  Jobs  or  their  Indus- 
trial, alae  or  geographic  composition. 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  respondents 
consisted  primarily  of  large  firms  with  large 
numbers  of  unfilled  Jobs.  The  nonrespond- 
ents  may  well  have  been  comprised  largely  of 
smaller  firms  with  few  or  no  vacancies.  Mr. 
Collins  could  not  say  whether  any  of  the 
questionnaires  returned  reported  no  un- 
filled Jobs,  or  how  many  such  reports  were 
received.  The  Department  of  Labor  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  weU  over  one-half  of 
the  employers  have  no  current  job  vacancies 
at  any  survey  date. 

The  4  percent  vacancy  rate  reported  by  the 
CouncU  Is  substantially  higher  than  rates 
found  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  In  ex- 
perimental Job  vacancy  surveys  conducted  In 
14  to  15  metropolitan  areas  during  the  pa« 
two  years,  with  the  cooperation  of  SUte  em- 
ployment seciirlty  agencies.  The  areas  cov- 
ered account  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  Na- 
tion's nonfarm  work  force.  AU  of  these  ares 
surveys  have  indicated  a  rate  of  Job  t»- 
cancles  for  the  United  States  much  lower 
than  4  percent.  In  AprU  1965.  for  example, 
none  of  the  15  areas  surveyed  had  a  vacancy 
rate  of  more  than  2  percent  and  "^f  J*^ 
exceeded  1.1  pwcent  in  only  one- third  » 
the  areas.  Even  in  the  tighter  Job  msrte; 
of  April  1966,  the  majority  at  14  surveyea 
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areas  had  a  rate  of  less  than  2  percent  and 
only  1  bsd  a  rate  In  excess  of  2.4  percent. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
conducted  three  job  vacincy  surveys  In  the 
Itocbester,  New  York  metiof>olltan  area  dur- 
ing 1965.  Even  in  this  relatively  tight  job 
market  the  job  vacancy  rate  was  found  to 
be  only  2.7  percent  In  May  1965  (excluding 
vacancies  with  future  starting  dates).  In 
both  February  and  Aug^t  the  comparable 
rate  was  lower  for  that  area. 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  September 
5  exemplifies  the  kind  qf  inappropriate  at- 
tempts which  may  be  mide  to  satisfy  press- 
ing general  demands  for  information  that  Is 
lacking  m  our  official  reports.  When  this  is 
done  by  an  organ  as  Infiuieaitlal  as  the  Times, 
erroneous  conclusions  giln  a  currency  and 
credence  which  are  dlfflevlt  to  put  to  rest. 

Clearly  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  gained  from 
this  episode.  A  reep>onsllile  Job  vacancy  pro- 
gram should  be  develqped  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Asf  IIT7X  M.  Ross, 

Commissioner. 


EXPECTATIONS  OP  ptXPERTS,  CON- 
SUMERS—ECONONOC  PACTS  ALL 
AGAINST  SUSPENDING  INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT        I , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  JJft.  President,  I  do 
hope  that  Senators  who  had  tentatively 
made  up  their  minds  to  vote  in  favor  of 
suspending  the  investment  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  will  take 
another  look  at  the  financial  news  In  to- 
day's newspapers. 

The  economic  facta  of  life  reported 
this  morning  should  convince  aJl  but 
the  most  closeminded  that  it  could  be  a 
very  serious  mistake  indeed  to  take  the 
action  in  taxes  tiiat  ihe  President  has 
proposed.  j 

At  a  meeting  of  the!  Nation's  business 
economists  reported  In  today's  papers 
it  was  disclosed  that  more  than  one-third 
expected  a  recession  next  year  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  expected  a  reces- 
sion by  1970,  with  abtaut  half  of  those 
who  expect  a  recession  anticipating  that 
It  would  start  In  the  third  or  fourth 
quarter  of  1967.  1 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  should  make 
Senators  stop,  look,  tod  listen  before 
voting  for  the  Investment  credit  suspen- 
sion is  that  the  principal  reason  given  by 
these  experts  for  their  expectation  of  a 
recession  is  an  expected  decline  in  busi- 
ness investment  in  plsuit  and  equipment. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Investment 
tax  suspension  would  [slow  down.  And 
the  slowdown  from  the  suspension 
would  hit  with  particular  force  in  the 
latter  half  of  1967,  when  business  men 
could  directly  incresise  their  profits  by 
postponing  purchases  of  equipment  im- 
til  the  resumption  of  the  credit  on  Janu- 
ary 1,1968.  I 

Keep  in  mind.  Mr.  l4tsident,  that  this 
Poll  was  taken  before— I  repeat,  before — 
the  President  annoimctd  that  he  favored 
suspending  the  investment  credit. 

Of  course,  economists  have  been  wrong 
to  the  past — they  may  be  wrong  this 
time.  But  here  Is  one  iSenator  who  does 
not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  kicking 
OH  a  recession  in  the  ^te  sixties  by  ag- 
gravating a  slowdowrt  in  business  In- 
vestment In  plant  and!  equipment.  And 
^t  is  just  what  a  vote  for  suspending 
the  investment  credit  could  do. 


Yesterday's  news  also  featured  a  re- 
port from  what  Is  probably  the  coun- 
try's most  reliable  consumer  polling  or- 
ganization, the  Michigan  Survey  Re- 
search Center.  The  survey  was  taken 
between  August  1  and  September  8  In 
aU  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  part 
of  a  regular  quarterly  survey  of  con- 
sumers. 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  significant 
finding  of  the  survey  was  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  c<msumers  expect 
a  recession  within  the  next  12  months. 
A  year  ago  only  20  percent  expected  it. 
Today  32  percent  predict  a  recession. 

So  we  have  a  vast  majority  of  the  ex- 
perts predicting  a  recession  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  expectation  of 
a  recession  on  the  part  of  the  man  In 
the  street. 

Now  let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
economic  facts  themselves.  Yesterday 
the  Bond  Buyer's  Munifacts  News  Serv- 
ice carried  a  very  Interesting  news  story 
by  Howard  Sharpe,  the  chief  of  the  Bond 
Buyer's  economics  department.  Sharpe 
wrote  that  his  Interpretation  of  25  lead- 
ing economic  indicators  showed  a  ma- 
jority of  them  in  a  downward  trend  for 
the  first  time  In  more  than  5  years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  Interesting 
that  this  happy  period  of  economic 
growth  and  advance  has  lasted  a  Uttle 
more  than  5  years — the  longest  period  of 
sustained  growth  in  our  country's  his- 
tory. All  during  that  period,  the  Indica- 
tors were  favorable.  Now,  according  to 
Mr.  Sharpe's  Interpretation,  they  are  un- 
favorable. 

In  commenting  on  this  development, 
John  Allen  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  writes: 

The  Implication  of  the  story  was  that  long- 
term  demand  from  business  for  capital  would 
diminish,  permitting  Interest  rates  to  ease 
back  and  thereby  tending  to  caiise  flxed- 
Income-se^urltles  prices  to  rise. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  what  does 
this  development  mean  for  those  of  us 
who  are  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
suspension  of  the  investment  credit? 

Should  we  vote  for  this  measure  that 
is  likely  to  have  little  effect  In  slowing 
the  economy  for  about  a  year,  when  the 
hard  facts  of  economic  life  increasingly 
point  to  the  prospects  of  a  beginning 
recession  about  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  the  end 
of  the  adverse  news  that  broke  yester- 
day, as  far  as  the  proponents  of  slowing 
business  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment are  concerned. 

"ITie  papers  also  reported  that  con- 
tracts for  future  construction  work  in 
the  United  States  fell  last  month  to  the 
lowest  level  this  year,  declining  8  points 
from  the  July  level  and  22  points  from 
the  year's  high,  reached  in  April. 

Now,  in  all  fairness,  Mr.  President,  It 
is  true  that  these  overall  figures  con- 
cesd  what  is  happening  within  the  con- 
struction industry,  which  the  suspension 
of  accelerated  depreciation  is  especially 
designed  to  overcome.  Residential  build- 
ing has  declined  sharply.  Now  commer- 
cial building  has  joined  in  the  decline 
as  commercial  building  fell  to  4  percent 
below  the  level  of  August  of  1965. 

But  contracts  for  manufacturing 
plants  were  65  percent  above  those  for 


August  of  1965  and  educational  building 
contracts  were  up  34  percent.  Utilities 
and  highways  rose  37  percent. 

The  purpose  of  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation suspension  is  to  slow  construction 
in  manufacturing  especially  and  make 
the  resources  of  the  industry  available 
for  homebuilding. 

But  the  difficulty  with  the  theory  is 
that  the  impact  on  manufacturing  will 
not  be  felt  for  a  year  or  so — ^when  it  is 
likely  to  be  pretty  devastating,  and  by 
that  time  the  construction  of  manufac- 
turing plant  is  likely  to  be  greatly  re- 
duced even  without  this  suspension. 

Mr.  President,  what  all  of  this  adds 
up  to  is  that  the  two  proposals  before 
us — suspension  of  the  investment  credit 
and  of  accelerated  depreciation  are  the 
very  worst  weapons  to  use  under  present 
circumstances  to  cope  with  inflation. 

All  agree  that  the  suspension  vrHl  not 
significantly  affect  Inflation  for  a  year 
or  so.  But  the  inflation  is  here  right 
now. 

One  year  from  now,  when  these  sus- 
pensions slow  down  the  economy,  there 
are  Increasing  signs  that  we  may  be  in 
serious  trouble. 

So  what  we  need  are  tools  to  fight 
inflation  now — just  as  swiftly  as  possi- 
ble; tools  that  will  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  move  in  to  slow  the  pressure 
on  prices  this  month — not  late  next  year. 
And  tools  that  can  themselves  be  turned 
around  on  a  dime,  so  to  speak,  so  that 
if  and  when  a  recession  begins  to  deveR>p, 
the  smti-inflation  action  will  not  shove  us 
further  Into  unemplojonent. 

These  tax  incentive  suspensions  will 
not  only  have  little  slowing  effect  on 
prices  for  a  year  or  more,  but  they  are 
sure  to  have  a  seriously  retarding  ef- 
fect for  months — in  fact,  for  years — 
after  the  suspension  is  lifted. 

Orders  for  equipment,  and  especially 
decisions  to  build  plant  that  would  have 
been  made  during  the  suspension,  will  in 
some  cases  never  be  made.  If  a  reces- 
sion does  begin  in  1967,  as  so  many  econ- 
omists anticipate,  the  Congress  or  the 
President  might  end  the  suspension, 
but  no  marginal  tax  incentive  at  this 
point  under  those  circumstances  is  going 
to  persuade  most  businessmen  to  expand 
plant.  Why  should  they,  when  their  ca- 
pacity is  already  much  more  than  ad- 
equate to  meet  any  foreseeable  demand? 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  this  is  ex- 
actly why  a  rigorous — ^yes,  a  ruthless — 
reduction  of  spending  makes  good  eco- 
nomic sense.  The  spending  can  be  re- 
sumed, on  a  dime,  when  necessary.  This 
way  the  inflation  can  be  directly  slowed 
and  fiscal  policy  can  be  made  expan- 
sionary again  when  needed. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  econ- 
omists at  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve 
have  found  after  careful  analysis  that 
the  Federal  budget  in  the  latter  half  of 
this  year  will  be  the  most  expansionary, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  year  dur- 
ing the  Korea  war,  in  the  past  20  years. 

What  a  way  to  fight  inflation — with  a 
recordbreaking  expansionary  budget. 

The  President  has  made  some  of  the 
tough,  hard  decisions  necessary  to  cur- 
tail Government  spending  and  hiring. 
He  has  pleaded  with  this  Congress  to 
hold  dovm  spending,  and  Congress  has 
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generally  ignored  his  plea.  He  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  suspend  some 
public  works  spending. 
.  To  ask  him  to  do  more  when  Congress 
is  doing  so  little  is  not  easy.  But,  Mr. 
President,  action  to  cut  spending  ruth- 
lessly is  the  best  way  to  fight  Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Business  Economists,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  has  Issued  a  release,  the 
second  sentence  of  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  tbe  other  hand,  of  the  76  percent  who 
anticipate  a  recession  between  now  and  1970. 
about  one-half  expect  the  next  downturn  to 
at  least  begin  In  1967. 

And  yet  the  release  has  the  somewhat 
Inconsistent  heading:  "Business  Econ- 
(onlsts  Cautiously  Optimistic  Over 
1967."  I  hate  to  think  what  they  would 
regard  as  pes.slml.sm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
release  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  table  summarizing 
the  results  of  the  organization's  ques- 
tionnaire, a  tabulation  of  business  econ- 
omists responses  to  some  of  the  crucial 
questions  about  our  economy,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  "Median  Annual  Totals,"  in 
other  words  the  average  expectation  of 
these  experts  on  the  economy  for  next 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BusimsB  BcoNOKisTS  Cautiouslt  Onatamc 
OvB  IBOT 

WASHnfGTON,  September  39. — Tbe  nation's 
top  business  economists  see  the  ciirrent  eco- 
nomic advance  continuing  through  1967  but 
at  a  somewhat  slower  pace  than  1e  1906  or 
in  1965.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  75  per- 
cent who  anticipate  a  recession  between  now 
and  1970,  about  one-half  expect  the  next 
downturn  to  at  least  begin  In  1967.  Re- 
porting on  a  poll  of  the  National  Association 
of  Business  Economists  holding  their  8th 
Annual  Meeting  here  today,  Charles  B. 
Reeder  of  E.  I.  duPont  deNemoura  tc  Co.,  Vice 
President  of  the  Association,  said  that  "a 
major  factor  In  next  year's  expected  growth 
win  be  rising  defense  expenditures,  while 
business  capital  spending  Is  forecast  to  peak 
at  about  mid-year.  The  most  Important 
economic  problem  facing  the  country  In  1967 
will  be  control  of  Inflation  while  maintain- 


ing growth  and  avoiding  recession."  Mr. 
Beeder  noted  that  the  poll  was  completed 
Just  as  President  Johnson  announced  his 
request  for  suspension  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  and  that  the  capital  spending  fore- 
casts therefore  may  possibly  be  on  the  high 
side  for  late  1967. 

The  Business  Economists  expect  the  Gross 
National  Product  to  average  $781  billion  In 
1967,  up  nearly  6%  over  the  record  1966  pace. 
Total  output  of  goods  and  services  In  the 
economy  (GNP)  Is  likely  to  rise  each  quar- 
ter, reaching  9793  billion  by  the  llnal  quar- 
ter of  next  year.  Output  of  the  nation's 
factories,  mines,  and  utilities,  as  measured 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Index 
(1957-59=100),  Is  also  forecast  to  set  new 
highs  In  1967,  averaging  162  for  the  year 
compared  to  156  estimated  for  1966.  This 
Index  had  already  reached  168  by  August 
1966  and  the  expected  pattern  of  output 
throiigh  1967  Is  basically  sideways  at  record 
levels. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  two  major  eco- 
nomic Indicators  as  seen  by  the  business 
economists: 
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Here  are  the  major  highlights  revealed  by 
the  survey: 

A  major  element  of  the  expected  growth  In 
ONP  Is  Federal  Government  expenditures  for 
national  defense.  These  are  expected  to 
average  $65  billion  In  1967  and  to  rise  10% 
between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966  and  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1967. 

Plant  and  eqxUpment  expenditures  by 
bustneas  are  expected  to  average  $66  bUllon 
in  1967,  which  would  be  9%  above  the  $6f 
billion  expected  In  1966.  These  expenditures 
are  expected  to  reach  a  peak  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1967.  (Note:  This  was  prior  to 
IjBJ  request  for  8uq)enslon  ci  the  Investment 
credit.) 

Consfimer  and  wholesale  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  more  slowly  In  1967  than  this 
year.  The  Constmier  Price  Index  is  expected 
to  show  a  gain  of  2.6%  from  the  fourth  quar- 


ter of  1966  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1967,  in 
contrast  to  a  3.6%  gain  from  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1965  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966. 
The  corresponding  wholesale  price  rise  u 
1.6%  vs.  3.3%. 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes  are  expected 
to  reach  a  peak  In  the  second  quxirter  of  1967 
and  to  decline  slightly  over  the  remainder  ot 
the  year.  The  fourth  quarter  rate  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  $60.1  billion,  slightly  below  the 
fourth  quarter  rate  expected  for  1966. 

Despite  the  absence  of  growth  in  corpo- 
rate profits,  a  rising  trend  in  the  Dow  Jones 
average  of  industrial  stock  prices  is  antici- 
pated. A  figure  of  800  is  expected  at  the  end 
ot  1966,  rising  to  850  by  the  end  of  1987,  a 
63%  increase  over  the  year. 

Private  housing  stsrts  are  expected  to  show 
a  rising  trend  in  1967,  but  from  a  level  con- 
siderably below  that  of  recent  years.  The 
fourth  quarter  rate  fra-  1966  is  expected  to 
be  down  20%  from  the  second  quarter  rate. 
Between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966  and  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1967  housing  starts  are  ex- 
pected to  recover  most  of  the  decline  of  1966. 
The  average  for  1967  is  expected  to  be  1,250,- 
000  units. 

One-half  replied  that  current  monetary 
policy  was  "about  right."  30%  felt  it  was 
either  "somewhat  too  restrictive,"  or  "much 
too  restrictive."  Last  year,  in  answer  to  the 
same  question,  60%  o<  the  respondents 
thought  monetary  policy  was  "about  right." 
Only  9%  thought  It  was  on  the  restrictive 
side,  and  30%  thought  It  was  "somewhat 
too  easy." 

When  asked  about  current  fiscal  policy, 
only  7%  replied  that  It  was  "about  right." 
40%  said  "somewhat  too  easy,"  and  50%  said 
"much  too  easy."  Last  year  on  the  same 
quesUon,  66%  said  "about  right,"  32% 
"somewhat  too  easy,"  and  only  4%  "much 
too  easy." 

When  asked  if  they  expected  a  recession 
between  1966  and  1970,  72%  replied  "yes" 
The  reason  given  most  frequently  was  a  cut- 
back In  business  capital  spending.  A  reduc- 
tion In  defense  outlays  was  second  and  high 
Interest  rates  third. 

Of  those  who  expect  a  recession  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1960'8,  about  one-half  ex- 
pected It  to  begin  in  1967,  and  the  third 
quarter  bad  a  slight  edge  as  to  the  most  likely 
time. 

The  most  lmix>rtant  economic  problem 
facing  the  country  in  1967  Is  expected  to  be 
the  control  of  inflation  while  maintaining 
growth  and  avoiding  recession.  Other  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments, labor  unrest,  and  a  profits  squeeze, 
will  complicate  this  prlnolpal  problem. 


Summary  of  retulU  of  NABB  economic  otMook  quMHonnaire,  1968 
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(b)  Federal  Oovsrnment  eziienditures  far  national  deisnM  (billions  of 
dollan) 

65.4 

(c)  Plant  and  equipment  expenditures  (billions  of  dollars) 

«e.4 

(d)  CorponOe  profits,  after  taxes  <  (billions  of  dollars) 

so.  5 

(e)  Industrial  production  (1957-59-100) 

162.1 

(0  Total  housing  starts  (thousands  of  units) 

1.250 

(r)  Unemplojrrnent  rate,  tntal  (percent) .; 
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(n)  Married  men  (percent  of  labor  force) 
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(1)   Consumer  Price  Index  (1957 -50-100,  N8A) 
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(k)  Dow-Jones  average,  industrial  common  stocks  (last  day  of  quarter). 
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■  Is  not  the  statistical  average  of  the  4  quarterly  forecasts;  many  pefsoos  submitted      >  Assume  no  chante  in  tax  rates  in  1967. 
only  an  annual  forecast  for  1967. 

2.  Do  you  expect  a  recession  any  time  be-  Percent  3(a)  What  will  be  the  principal  cause  of 

tween  1966  ;tnd  1970  (i.e.,  a  decline  in  ag-  y^g                           _          _                           wj^  the  recession? 

gregate  economic  activity  long  enough  and  Percent 

deep    enough    to    l)e    offleUUy    termed    a     ''° *•  Reduced    oapitai    expsnditiires    (excess 

"recession")  ?  No  answer a        capacity)  — ^ 


Cutback  in  defense 
Vietnam    war). 


speinlng 


High  Interest  rates — ^tight;  money ._    22 

Fiscal  poUcy. 
Distortions  in  present 
Inventory  adjustment. 
Weak  consumer  demand. 


International  monetary  ;>h>blems 6 


Other 
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3(b)  When  do  you  tliink  the  receasloii 
quarter  will  the 
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will  begin   (i.e.,  in  what 
present  expansion  end)  ? 
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4.  How  do  you  feel 
cles  diiMng  the  ctirrent 

Much  too  restrictive 
Somewhat  too  reetrlctlTd 

About  right 

Somewhat  too  easy. 
Much  too  essy — 


Response  to  same  qi 
1965: 


Much  too  restrictive 
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About  right 
Somewhat  too  easy. 
Much  too  easy 
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Much   too  easy. 
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1965: 
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6.  What  do  you  thlnl^  wUI  be  the  most 
Important  economic  problem  facing  the 
country  in  19677 

Control  of  Inflation  j  while  maintaining 
growth  and  avoiding  recession. 

In  face  of  adverse  batimce  of  payments, 
labor  unrest,  profits  squftse. 

Summary  of  median  ann%al  totals  for  1967. 
NABE  economic  outJoofc  questionnaire , 
Sept.  29.  1966  I 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORo  an  article  entitled  "Consumers  Held 
Less  Confident,"  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

CONSTTMESS     HELD     LESS     CON-TTDBNT — StntVZT 

Fntns  A  DacuNK  in  OpnifisM  Over  Econ- 
omy AND  Personal  Finances — War  and 
Prices  Citxd — Bur  Intxntionb  on  Making 
Major  Pttrchases  Stat  Unchanged  Over- 
all 

American  consumera  in  the  last  three 
months  have  become  lees  optimistic  about 
their  personal  financial  situations  and  the 
national  economy. 

Nevertheless,  their  intentions  to  make  ma- 
jor purchases  remain  about  unchanged  from 
a  year  ago. 

These  were  the  findings  reported  yester- 
day in  the  latest  quarterly  survey  of  con- 
sumers conducted  by  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Survey  Research  Center  between  Aug.  1 
and  Sept.  8. 

The  survey  report  disclosed  that  many  per- 
sons doubted  that  prosperity  would  continue. 
A  widespread  awarenees  of  rising  prices  and 
interest  rates  was  cited  as  the  reason  for 
the  drop  in  confidence. 

An  area  probability  sampling  of  1,250 
household  heads  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  was  used  for  the  survey.  The  research 
center  employs  11  full-time  supervisors  in 
key  cities  who  hire  250  to  300  interviewers 
for  each  program. 

The  intervlewera,  none  of  whom  are  stu- 
dents, ask  respondents  about  85  questions, 
many  of  them  "open  end."  This  encourages 
detailed  answers  that  enable  the  researchers 
to  find  reasons  for  stated  opinions. 

The  sessions,  conducted  in  the  homes  of 
those  being  interviewed,  last  about  an  hour. 
Different  consumers  are  chosen  each  time. 

recession    rXARS    VOICED 

"The  deterioration  in  people's  notions 
about  the  business  outlook  is  somewhat  more 
pronounced  than  that  with  respect  to  their 
own  finances,"  the  svirvey  report  said. 

"Although  a  majority  continue  to  believe 
that  times  will  be  good  during  the  next  12 
months,  the  proportion  saying  this  has 
grown  smaller,  whUe  an  Increasing  minority 
foresee  bad  times  ahead,"  it  added. 

Thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  consumers  In- 
terviewed said  they  thought  a  recession  was 
"likely  to  happen  again."  A  year  ago  the 
figure  was  20  per  cent.  But  "relatively  few 
people,"  the  report  said,  believed  that  "a 
recession  would  come  very  soon." 

The  report  concluded  that  {Mice  Increases 
were  now  the  consumer's  greatest  worry. 
Nine  out  of  10  consumers  expect  the  prices 
they  pay  for  good  to  rise  next  year,  the 
survey  found. 

"nie  survey  also  found  a  change  In  con- 
simier  views  on  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam 
war  effort  on  the  domestic  economy. 

CONCERN    ON    VIETNAM 

Since  late  last  year — untU  the  latest  sur- 
vey was  oxiducted — most  consumers  had 
said  the  United  States  role  in  the  war  was 
having  a  favorable  Influence  on  business. 
But  three  out  of  five  who  offered  an  opinion 
last  month  said  any  further  Increase  In  de- 
fense expenditures  would  have  "an  adverse 
effect  on  business  at  home,"  the  research 
center  reported. 

The  survey  found  that  an  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  families  considered  the  present 
time  as  a  bad  one  in  which  to  buy  a  car 
or  large  household  appliances.  These  con- 
sumers pointed  to  high  prices,  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates. 

But  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  In- 
crease in  the  faoporUoa  ot  people  who  be- 


lieve that  the  prospect  of  rising  prices  is  an 
argument  for  purchasing  durable  goods  ri^t 
away. 

"This  represents  a  new  develc^xnent  in 
1966  not  witnessed  on  the  same  scale  since 
the  early  nineteen-fifties,"  the  report  said. 

About  half  of  the  consumers  expected  in 
August  that  Income  taxes  would  be  in- 
creased— a  finding  that  the  researchers  be- 
lieve may  also  have  contributed  to  the 
weakened  optimism. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
brief  excerpt  from  an  article  entitled 
"Treasury  Gains  Cut  After  Close,"  by 
John  H.  Allan,  published  in  today's  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times.  The  excerpt 
refers  to  the  downturn  in  the  majority  of 
25  leading  economic  indicators  for  the 
first  time  in  25  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"ntEASURT  Oains  Cut  Atter  Close — "Moon- 
light" Sales  Spttrreo  bt  Big  Increases  in 

Banks'  Borrowed  Reserves 
(By  John  H.  Allan) 
•  •  •  •  • 

a  dramatic  turn 

The  most  dramatic  turn  In  the  bond  mar- 
ket yesterday,  according  to  the  assertion  of 
several  bond  dealers,  took  place  in  early 
afternoon,  under  the  Impact  of  a  story  car- 
ried at  12:38  PJM.  on  the  Bond  Buyer's  Munl- 
facts  News  Service. 

In  the  Munifacts  story,  Howard  Sharps, 
chief  of  the  Bond  Buyer's  economics  depart- 
ment, reported  that  his  interpretation  of  25 
leading  economic  Indicatcu's  showed  a  major- 
ity of  them  in  a  downward  trend  for  the 
first  time  in  mora  than  five  years. 

The  Implication  of  the  story  was  that  long- 
term  demand  from  business  for  capital  would 
dlmlnsh,  permitting  interest  rates  to  ease 
back  and  thereby  tending  to  cause  fixed-in- 
come-securities prices  to  rise. 

Mr.  FROXBCIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Index  at  1966  Low  in 
Construction,"  written  by  William  Rob- 
bins,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Index  at  1966  Low  in  Construction — Con- 
tract Ratx  Off  8  Points  in  August,  Doscb 

RZPORTS 

(By  William  Robblns) 

Contracts  for  future  construction  work  In 
the  United  States  fell  last  month  to  the  low- 
est level  this  year,  declining  8  points  on  the 
Dodge  Index  from  the  Jtily  level  and  22 
points  from  the  year's  high,  reached  in  AimII. 

The  Index  feU  to  139,  from  147  In  July, 
but  remained  1  per  cent  above  contract 
awards  for  August,  1965. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  index  Is  main- 
tained by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Company,  statis- 
tical reporting  division  of  McOraw-HlU,  Inc. 
It  is  based  on  construction  activity  in  the 
1967-59  period,  treating  the  average  for  those 
yeare  as  100. 

A  decline  in  contracts  tea  stores  and  other 
commercial  buUdlng  confirmed  indications 
shown  a  month  earlier  that  this  sector  of  the 
building  industry,  Uke  residential  construc- 
tion, has  become  a  victim  of  the  currently 
tight  mortgage-money  market,  according  to 
George  A.  Christie,  chief  economist  for 
Dodge. 

Conunercial  building  contracts  fell  last 
month  to  4  per  cent  below  the  August,  1965, 
level. 
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"Ther«  ha«  be«n  a  noticeable  slowing  since 
early  rummer  in  the  amount  of  new  construc- 
tion work  being  contracted,"  Mr.  Christie 
said.  "Until  recently  this  easing  In  the  over- 
all rate  has  been  almoet  exclusively  the  eflect 
of  the  housing  slump,  as  moat  other  building 
markets  were  still  expanding." 

"In  the  past  couple  of  months,  however," 
he  continued,  "the  secondary  Impact  of  the 
credit  squeeze  began  to  show  as  some  of  the 
building  markets  that  are  cloeely  related  to 
housing — stores  and  other  commercial  build- 
ing, for  example — have  began  to  weaken  aa 
well." 

The  total  value  of  contracts  for  the  month 
was  $4,301,631,000.  Of  this  total.  $1,493,607,- 
000  was  accounted  for  by  residential  projects. 

Sharp  declines  in  all  types  of  housing  con- 
tinued to  reflect  the  tight  mortgage  market. 
Single-family  houses  were  down  24  per  cent, 
and  apartment  contracts  dropped  28  per  cent. 

The  declines  for  the  month  brought  the 
eight-month  total  8  per  cent  below  the  level 
for  the  1966  period. 

Nonresidential  construction,  other  than 
stores  and  other  commercial  buildings,  con- 
tinued to  show  strong  gains.  The  total  of 
$1,728,891,000  was  15  per  cent  above  last 
year's  level.  Contracts  for  manufactvulng 
plants  were  66  per  cent  above  those  for  Au- 
gUMt,  1965,  and  educatlonal-buUdlng  con- 
tracts were  up  34  per  cent. 

Contracts  for  other  projects,  such  as  utili- 
ties and  highways,  also  were  up  sharply.  At 
$1,079,133,000,  they  were  37  per  cent  above 
the  level  for  a  year  earlier. 


aCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM   SHOUUD 
BE    CONSIDERED    AS    A    SUPPLE- 
MENT     TO      ADMINISTRATION'S 
POVERTY  PROGRAM 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.   President,    I 
have  said  a  great  deal  about  the  special 
milk  program  for  schoolchildren  over 
the  past  few  months.    One  aspect  of  the 
program  that  has  often  been  overlooked, 
but  that  it  is  especially  appropriate  to 
mention  today  as  we  take  up  the  Eco- 
nomic CH)Portunity  Amendments  of  1966, 
is  the  impact  of  the  school  milk  program 
on  the  children  of  the  poor.    For  It  is 
these  children  who  benefit  most  from  the 
program. 

As  we  all  know  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram reduces  the  cost  of  midmoming 
and  mldaftemoon  milk  breaks  to  chil- 
dren attending  schools,  nurseries,  day 
camps.  Headstart  classes,  and  other 
childhood  institutions.  Although  chil- 
dren from  all  strata  of  society  suffer  from 
malnutrition,  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  more  likely  to  be  the  victims  of  an 
inadequate  diet. 

At  the  same  time  the  parents  of  these 
children  simply  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  provide  a  healthy  balanced,  adequate 
supply  of  food.  Thus  it  is  the  children 
of  the  poor  who  benefit  most  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  milk  to  schoolchildren 
through  the  school  milk  program.  Often 
these  efforts  are  further  supplemented 
by  local  contributions  which  permit  a 
given  school  system  to  offer  milk  free  to 
the  imderprlvileged  student. 

Thus  as  we  consider  legislation  fund- 
ing the  school  milk  program  we  must  not 
lose  ^ht  of  the  fact  that  the  program 
in  reality  is  a  supplement,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  impressive  efforts  being  made 
by  this  administration  to  eradicate  pov- 
erty. In  the  words  of  one  well-known 
educator,  "you  cannot  teach  a  hungry 


child."  By  providing  the  children  of  the 
poor  with  the  physical  nourishment  they 
so  badly  need  the  school  milk  program 
better  fits  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  mental  nourishment  being  offered  in 
the  Nation's  school  systems. 


GERMANS  T.TWFT.Fn  BY  OFFICIAL 
MYTHS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  article 
entitled,  "Germans  Libeled  by  Official 
Myths."  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 25  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Written  by  Anatole  Shub,  overseas  cor- 
respondent of  the  Post,  it  is  a  lucid  com- 
mentary on  significant  attitudes  among 
the  German  people.  Mr.  Shub  asks,  and 
then  answers,  a  number  of  questions 
dealing  with  what  he  calls  "myths"  in 
our  concepts  of  the  beliefs  and  fears 
which  are  presumed  to  exist  among  the 
German  people. 

Included  in  what  Mr.  Shub  terms  as 
"myths"  are  such  commonly  held  views 
that  the  German  people  would  be  upset 
if  the  Allies  reduced  the  number  of  their 
troops  in  West  Germany,  that  the  Ger- 
man people  resist  a  thaw  in  the  cold  war, 
and  that  they  are  determined  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

CONGRXSSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

OkBMANB     Tt"»"»"     BT     OmciAi.     Mtths — 
I^OKKDS     Ask     FOffTEKKD     BT     Bomf      (AMD 

Wabhincton)     To    BoLam    PoucixB    or 

COMSERVATIVSS 

(By  Anatole  Shub) 

The  West  German  capital  of  Bonn  dts 
across  the  misty  Rhine  from  the  Seven  Hills 
In  which  the  Siegfried  legend— the  most 
powerful  Of  the  German  myths — ^Is  said  to 
have  taken  place  eons  ago. 

In  recent  times,  too,  Bonn  has  been  the 
source  of  potent  mythology  whose  effects 
have  not  been  limited  to  West  Germany  but 
have  even  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  as 
the  T"!>**'-f  mythmaker,  Konrad  Adenauer, 
used  to  play  the  game,  the  easiest  way  to 
persuade  his  feUow  Germans  of  anything  was 
to  have  It  labeled  "Made  in  the  United 
States." 

To  persuade  the  United  States,  Adenauer 
evoked  a  variety  of  specters.  There  were  the 
neo-Nazis  and  nationalists  waiting  In  the 
wlnga  if  he,  the  moderate,  was  not  appeased. 
There  were  the  secret  (because  otherwise  In- 
visible) proponents  of  a  "new  RapaUo,"  a 
German-Russian  alliance,  who  had  to  be 
fended  off. 

There  were  the  Communists,  the  neutral- 
ists and  of  coiirse  the  Social  Democrats — 
whom  Adenauer  was  really  worrying  about. 
The  Socialists  were  as  much  an  anathema 
to  Stalin  as  to  Hitler,  but  Adenauer  man- 
aged to  get  John  Poeter  Dulles  and  others 
to  help  persuade  the  Germans  that  a  vote 
for  the  Socialists  wotUd  deUver  the  world  to 
the  Communists. 

NZW    KTTRMAKXKS 

Adenauer  is  gone  now,  and  a  few  of  the 
old  myths  have  worn  thin  enoxigh  for  aU  to 
see  through,  but  the  mythmaking  habit  Uvea 
on  In  Bonn  and  In  Washington.  Franz-Josef 
Straiiss  and  Gerhard  Schroeder  have  In  turn 
proven  adept  disciples  of  the  old  specter- 
raiser  and  willing  coUaborators  have  not  been 
lacking  In  this  Capital  even  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Dulles  brothers. 


In  fact,  much  of  the  nervousness  in  official 
Washington  In  connection  with  this  week's 
visit  by  Chancellor  Erhard  springs  from  » 
series  of  long-cherished  myths  which  some 
people  In  the  Administration  have  begun  to 
question  but  which  others  remain  deter- 
mined to  defend.    A  few  topical  examples: 

A  NUCUEAK  PHOBIA 

Myth:  "The  Germans"  want  nuclear  weap- 
ons,  and  If  they  dont  get  them  from  us, 
they  will  turn  elsewhere. 

Fact:  Public  opinion  polls  have  shown 
consistently  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  ordinary  Germans  want  to  stay  as  far 
away  from  atomic  weapons  as  possible.  Bonn 
political  leaders  are  so  defensive  on  the  sub- 
ject that  they  rarely  raise  It  In  public;  in 
Erhard '8  successful  campaign  for  re-election 
last  year,  he  never  once  mentioned  It  on  the 
hustings. 

The  Social  Democrats  and  Free  Democrat*, 
who  together  form  a  majority  In  the  current 
Bundestag  (parliament) ,  have  formally  urged 
Krhard  to  renounce  all  claims  to  possession 
or  "co-possession"  of  nuclear  hardware. 
Backbenchers  In  his  own  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Union  feel  the  same  way. 

Neither  Russia.  Britain  nor  China  has  ever 
shown  the  slightest  disposition  toward  abet- 
ting German  nuclear  ambitions.  As  for  the 
French,  Strauss  did  evoke  some  Interest 
among  Paris  officials  in  the  last  da3rs  of  tlie 
Fourth  Republic  but  Oen.  de  Gaulle  spiked 
the  Idea  firmly  upon  his  return  to  power.  He 
has  been  urging  the  United  States  for  eight 
years  to  return  an  equally  flat  "no"  to  Bonn's 
nuclear  hints.  In  the  atomic  field,  as  In 
others,  Bonn  has  nowhere  else  to  go  but 
Washington. 

"FXAB"  is  POLmCAL 

M3rth:  An  Bast- West  treaty  to  ban  the 
spresMl  of  atomic  arms  would  caxise  a  political 
explosion  among  "the  Germans,"  who  ai« 
primarily  worried  about  their  security. 

Fact :  ParUamentary  debates  and  party  con- 
gresses this  year  have  shown  that  there  Is  a 
clear  majority  In  Bonn  to  ratify  a  nonproUf- 
eratlon  treaty  and  no  political  party.  Includ- 
ing ErhEml's  CDU,  has  dared  attack  the  non- 
proliferation  Idea  openly.  In  private,  Bonn 
government  opposition  Is  based  less  on  fear 
of  Soviet  attack  than  on  the  fear  that  East 
Germany  would  sign  the  pact  and  thus  up- 
grade Its  International  status. 

A  WELCOME  PBCNING 

ICyth:  "The  Germans"  would  be  upset  If 
the  Western  Allies  reduced  the  number  of 
their  troops  In  West  Germany. 

Fact:  Most  ordinary  Germans,  especlaUy 
those  living  near  Allied  garrisons  and  bases, 
probably  would  welcome  a  phasing  out  of  the 
"occupation."  There  would  be  a  shock  If 
everyone  went  home  at  once,  but  a  partial 
cutback  (say,  by  two  American  and  one  Brit- 
ish divisions)  would  hardly  cause  a  ripple 
among  the  general  public  unless  Bonn  ofll- 
cials  deUberately  stirred  up  a  storm. 

As  for  these  officials,  their  resistance  to 
Allied  troop  reductions  Is  primarily  political, 
on  two  counts :  ( 1 )  any  dramatization  of  the 
East-West  detente  weakens  their  "hard" 
posture  toward  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia  and  other  Bastem  coimtrtes.  and 
(2)  any  easing  of  external  tensions  tends  to 
help  the  Social  Democrats  as  the  party  of 
domestic  reform. 

PHANTOM   XXPEIXEBS 

Myth:  The  Bonn  government  cannot  ac- 
cept the  present  German  frontiers  and  make 
peace  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  be- 
catise  of  the  "ten  million"  expellees  who 
"control  a  fifth  of  the  vote." 

Fact:  Of  the  original  9.6  mUUon.expeUees. 
many  have  died,  many  were  too  young  to 
remember  the  expulsion  and  most  are  thw- 
oughly  Integrated  Into  West  German  Ui«- 
Separate  expellee  parties  have  faUed  dismm 
and   the   expellee  lobbies   that  harass  tne 


democratic  parties  are  fitequently  criticized 
as  unrepresentative.  I 

More  important,  the  ezi>eUee  org^anlzaUons 
are  largely  a  creation  of  i  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment; they  could  scarcely  exist  without  the 
massive  official  subsidies  IQiey  receive.  Their 
main  function  Is  to  peifsuade  the  outside 
world  that  Bonn  officials  ''cannot"  do  what 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  In  |  the  first  place. 

THE  EXTREMIST   BOOEY 

Myth:  The  present  Boim  government  led 
by  Erhard,  Schroeder  an^  Defense  Minister 
Eal-Uwe  von  Hassel  must  be  propped  up  by 
the  United  States  because  It  Is  "moderate." 
If  it  falls,  "extremists,"  "baulllsts"  or  "neo- 
nstionallsts"  wlU  take  oveh 

Fact:  From  the  vlew^^lnt  of  American 
efforts  to  relax  tensions  InCurope,  the  Erhard 
team  has  been  as  hard  to  budge  as  Adenauer 
In  bis  heyday.  If  It  falls,  the  main  poUtlcal 
beneficiaries  will  Indisputably  be  the  Social 
Democrats,  whose  foreign  policy  hero  Is  not 
Otto  von  Bismarck  but  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
whose  domestic  {M-ogram  la  Indistinguishable 
from  the  Great  Society. 

If  the  promotion  of  a;  stable  democratic 
system  In  Germany  remaits  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  American  polity,  most  nonofflclal 
observers  agree  that  a  chcinge  of  administra- 
tions must  come  sooner  or  later.  The  pres- 
ent period  Is  at  least  as  propltloiis  as  any 
other  because  there  Is  no  external  crisis,  both 
major  parties  are  responsible  and  the  rising 
younger  generation  Is  cleskriy  being  alienated 
by  the  stodgy  conservatives  so  long  In  power. 

The  extent  of  youth's  aUenatlon  Is  shown 
not  only  by  voting  statistics  (the  SPD  has  a 
clear  majority  of  under  46s)  but  by  some 
rather  disturbing  polls.  For  example,  nearly 
half  the  Germans  under  S|3  would  rather  live 
in  some  other  country;  a  full  third  would 
prefer  to  be  In  the  United  States. 

UMrrr  skcoimakt 

Myth:  "The  Germans"  are  determined  to 
reunify  a  single  nation-state  within  the  1937 
frontiers. 

Pact:  This  Is  certainly  ^lie  position  of  cur- 
rent Bonn  policy-makers,  pome  of  whom  were 
also  In  govenmient  servlde  In  1937.  But  for 
many  others — Including  nearly  everyone  un- 
der 35 — the  Bastem  territories  are  lost  Ir- 
revocably and  "unity"  la  a  single  natlon- 
itate  matters  less  than  freedom  and  a  de- 
cent life  for  the  17  mllllaa  citizens  of  Com- 
munist East  Germany.  If  that  territory 
could  become  another  j  Austria — ^free  and 
open — most  Germans  on  jl^oth  banks  of  the 
Elbe  would  be  satisfied. 

A  LIBELOT7S  STXfttOTTPE 

The  underlying  myth,  therefore,  is  that 
"the  Germans" — the  ster^type  conjured  up 
by  Bonn  and  Washington  bureaucrats  resist- 
ing a  thaw  In  the  cold  waf— bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  real  German  people. 

In  a  way,  the  stereotype  Is  a  Ubel,  for  the 
M  million  citizens  of  Wesft  Germany,  by  and 
lATge,  are  as  Interested  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity as  any  other  people*  Twenty-one  years 
after  the  war.  West  Gerniany  has  grown  up 
and  can  face  the  facts  of  life.  The  mystery  Is 
why  the  United  States  fi448  It  so  difficult  to 
act  accordingly. 


J 


KROCK  ON 


TRIBUTE   TO   ARTIT 
HIS  r: 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  J^P.  President,  with 
the  retirement  yesterday  of  columnist 
Arthur  Krock,  America  has  lost  the  valu- 
able services  of  a  most  outstanding 
journalist.  Mr.  &ock  Was  not  only  one 
01  the  best-known  writers  on  the  na- 
uonal  scene,  but  also  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected. His  editorial  advice  and  keen 
insights  into  the  worjangs  of  politics 
tl^^ced  the  pages  of  the  New  Yoit  Times 
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for  32  years.  Prior  to  his  debut  as  a 
columnist,  he  had  worked  3  years  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Times,  plus  the  better 
part  of  two  decades  as  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Louisville  Courler- 
JoumaL  All  in  all,  it  was  a  brilliant 
career  and  a  testimonial  to  his  intel- 
lectual ability  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
times. 

I  shall  personally  miss  the  writings  of 
this  gifted  editorialist.  But  I  must  say 
that  his  passing  from  the  journalistic 
scene  was  done  in  the  same  quiet  man- 
ner which  has  characterized  his  life.  Al- 
though he  has  received  two  Pulitzer 
prizes  and  numerous  other  awards,  and 
had  every  reason  to  wax  eloquent  on  his 
departure,  he  disdained  the  sentimental 
farewells  of  the  poets  to  borrow  a  line 
from  the  contemporary  mediima  of 
television:  "AU  right,  ofiBcer,  I'll  go 
quietly." 

I  salute  Mr.  E^rock  for  the  brilliance  of 
his  accomplishments  and  wish  him  every 
happiness  in  his  retirement. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  RAYMOND 
BURR  UPON  RECEIPT  OP  VETER- 
ANS OP  POREaON  WARS  GOLD 
MEDAL  AWARD  FOR  AMERICAN- 
ISM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
Senators  know,  the  distinguished  actor, 
Raymond  Burr,  has  been  awarded  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Gold  Medal 
Award  for  Americanism.  This  man, 
known  most  widely  for  his  television 
portrayal  of  criminal  lawyer  Perry  Ma- 
son, was  chosen  for  his  dedication  and 
loyalty  to  American  ideals — a  dedication 
and  loyalty  most  vividly  demonstrated  by 
his  repeated  trips  to  Vietnam.  Without 
fanfare,  Mr.  Burr  visited  with  oiir  fight- 
ing men  to  demonstrate  through  persotud 
contact  his  support  and  his  belief  in  the 
American  cause. 

Mr.  Burr  delivered  a  most  effective  and 
moving  culdress  after  receiving  his  award 
during  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Reno, 
Nev.,  for  the  new  VFW  commander  in 
chief,  Leslie  Fry  of  Reno.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Burr's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Ratmond  Bima  at  the  Testi- 
monial DiNNEB  Honoring  Veterans  or 
Foreign  Wars  National  Commander  in 
Chxet,  TiESlte  M.  Fry,  Reno,  Nev.,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
feUow  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  should 
like  to  thank  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  the  great  honor  It  has  conferred  upon  me. 
As  recipient  of  Its  Americanism  Gold  Medal 
Award  and  Citation  for  1966. 1  am  not  assum- 
■Ing  a  posture  of  false  modesty  when  I  say 
that  I  am  not  deserving  of  this  honor.  And 
I  am  stire  that  as  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
you  would  be  the  first  to  agree  with  me  that 
were  It  possible  to  do  so  this  award  should 
be  given  to,  and  In  truth  this  year  belongs 
to,  those  Americans  who  are  today  defending 
the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world  on  the 
fields  of  battle  of  South  Vietnam.  As  one 
who  has  had  the  privilege  of  maintaining 
close  contact  with  these  men,  I  accept  this 
award  In  that  spirit.  And  I  shall  bring  this 
award  with  me  on  my  next  trip  to  South 


Vietnam  and  I  shall  try  to  share  tills  honor 
with  these  men. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  all  of  the 
American  people  my  deep  conviction  that 
these  men  In  South  Vietnam  are  in  fact  de- 
fending both  peace  and  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  those  who  con- 
ceive of  our  role  In  southeast  Asia  as  purely 
one  of  honoring  a  conunltment  by  mUltary 
means,  the  knowledge  gained  only  In  the 
heart  and  only  by  experience  of  that  other 
and  no  leas  urgent  commitment  to  bring 
relief  and  aid,  material,  technical,  scientific 
aind  spiritual  to  the  suffering  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia.  For  In  the  end,  by  honoring 
these  moral  commitments,  as  with  the  mlU- 
tary  one,  we  are  only  serving  our  own  best 
interests.  We  are  proving  to  the  human  race 
that  a  free  and  open  society,  vrith  all  Its  faU- 
ings.  Is  still  the  fijiest  type  of  society  that 
mankind  has  yet  devised.  That  ours  is  a 
society  that  practices  what  It  preaches.  That 
It  Is  Indeed  what  that  torch  off  Staten  Island 
tells  aU  comers  they  may  exi>ect  to  find  when 
they  stand  upon  American  soU.  The  shadow 
of  that  statue  must  be  seen  everywhere  and 
the  light  that  comes  from  its  torch  must 
illuminate  the  most  farflung  hovels  on  the 
face  of  this  earth. 

We  must  not  fall  to  recognize,  nor  do  we 
fall  to  recognize,  that  duty  here  at  home, 
where  for  the  past  two  centuries  we  have 
made  good  on  this  Invitation  to  all  suffering 
mankind  of  every  nationality,  minority,  racial 
or  religious  denomination  from  all  corners 
of  the  earth  who  have  sought  refuge  here. 
And  now  at  last  we  approach  our  duty  to  o\ii 
own  special  minority  which  did  not  seek  to 
come  here,  but  was  brought  here  against  Its 
win,  in  shackles  and  chains,  as  slaves,  those 
descendants  of  African  tribes  who  have  be- 
come the  American  Negro  people  and  who 
were  freed  only  In  part  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  in  this  past  decade  finally  are  "tempest 
tossed,  tired,  wretched  and  poor," — but  no 
longer  huddled.  Both  the  International  and 
domestic  Issues  are  part  of  one  Issue.  Who- 
ever falls  to  understand  that  fails  to  under- 
stand either  part  of  this  overall  duty  to  aid 
under-developed  people  In  their  drive  to  ful- 
fill their  destiny  by  peaceful  means  consist- 
ent with  this  new  era  and  that  in  helping 
them  we  only  help  ourselves. 

To  be  an  American  Is  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  To  be  an  Americsji  Is  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  freedom.  To  be  an  American 
is  to  l>elleve  in  democracy.  Any  American 
who  does  not  understand  that  dishonors  bis 
country  and  its  history,  defiles  Its  flag  and 
its  destiny,  defames  its  present  and  its  fu- 
ture, and  for  aU  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  accept  this  award  in  behalf  of  those 
Americans  wlio  have  gone  where  our  duty 
calls  us,  our  privileges  sends  us,  and  neces- 
sity wiU  keep  us  until  we  have  achieved  our 
worthy  purpose. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  what  that  pur- 
pose Is.  If  we  fight  on  foreign  soli,  it  is  not 
as  Invaders  but  as  liberators.  If  we  con- 
tain the  aggression  of  China  without  ex- 
panding Into  a  full  scale  nuclear  war.  It  Is 
because  of  strength  and  foresight,  not  cow- 
ardice and  confusion.  If  we  endure  the 
slanders  of  our  enemies  while  patiently  ex- 
plaining to  our  friends,  it  Is  not  because  of 
timidity  but  because  of  tenacity.  We  are 
in  southeast  Asia  protecting  our  own  home- 
land and  the  independence  of  aU  people. 

Let  no  one  forget  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
past.  In  which  Asia  as  a  whole  suffered  at  tlie 
hands  of  Western  civilization.  It  may  be 
a  comfort  to  people  safe  and  snug  In  their 
beds  or  Uvlngrooms.  to  reflect  upon  the  tra- 
ditional role  of  China  as  Invaders  of  south- 
east Asia,  which  Indeed  China  has  been 
many  times  In  the  past  ten  centuries.  As 
the  war-torn,  hungry,  suffering  peoples  of 
southeast  Asia  come  to  realize  who  first  made 
their  homeland  a  storm  center  for  foreigners, 
namely,  China — as  they  see  the  true  inten- 
tions of  America  in  practice,  namely,  those 
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of  peace,  and  aa  tliey  experience  a  fore- 
taste of  our  program  for  their  self-interest, 
namely,  technical,  educational,  medical  and 
material  aid  toward  self-development  and 
peaceful  national  liberation  and  nationhood, 
the  Vietcong  will  shrivel  away.  The  peoples 
of  North  Vietnam  will  demand  peace,  and 
America's  purposes  will  be  made  Icnown,  will 
be  endorsed  and  will  prevail. 

This  vision  of  the  futiue  may  seem  very 
far  away  Indeed  from  today's  headlines.  It 
might  serve  us,  however,  to  consider  all  of 
the  headlines  and  the  stories  behind  them 
as  well,  and  the  facts  behind  these  stories 
In  addition. 

I  am  referring  to  what,  unfortunately, 
comes  as  a  shock  to  most  of  the  Western 
world.  I  mean  the  emergenc  of  the  Red 
Quard  In  mainland  China.  There  la  evi- 
dence that  Chairman  Mao  Tse  Tung  Is  far 
from  senile,  much  leas  retired  or  kicked  up- 
stairs. The  temporary  victory  of  the  worst 
eztremtsta  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, 
Is  embodied  in  the  (iromotton  of  Defense 
Minister  and  Army  man  Lin  Plao,  and  In 
the  demotion  of  President  Uu  Shao  Cbl, 
long  conaldered  Mao's  successor,  from  the 
number  two  to  the  number  eight  spot  In  the 
hierarchy. 

Americans  have  for  too  long  condoned 
their  own  ignorance  In  areas  where  Igno- 
rance equals  catastrophe  by  the  \ise  of  the 
word  "enigma."  Too  many  Americans  now 
speak  on  the  Chinese  enigma.  I  should  like 
to  remind  such  Americana  that  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago,  they  spoke  on  the  enigma 
of  Stalin.  By  the  time  Stalin  ceased  to  be 
called  an  enigma,  he  had  dominated  half  the 
world,  and  had  helped  to  bring  the  world  to 
the  edge  of  atomic  war.  Had  we  attempted 
to  understand  thoee  dangers  at  the  time  in- 
stead of  shrugging  off  that  burden  with  the 
word  "enigma,"  Mao-Ism  would  not  be  the 
clear  and  present  danger  that  it  Is  today. 
After  Moscow  was  driven  to  expose  the 
Crimea  of  Stalin,  the  threat  of  Mao  became 
evident.  While  statues  of  Stalin  have  been 
removed  from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  told 
new  onea  cue  being  erected  every  week  In 
China.  May  I  also  remind  those  w.io  spend 
their  time  being  amused  by  the  more  ridicu- 
lous aspects  of  the  Red  Ouard  cultural  revo- 
lution, such  as  throwing  away  white  traffic 
batons  and  replacing  them  with  red  ones; 
deatmctlon  of  records  by  composers  like 
Ba(^,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  tmd  even  Shos- 
takovltch;  the  banning  of  all  gold  lettering 
as  being  "capitalist,"  and  even  ordering  a 
Mukden  candy  shop  to  drop  the  word  "hap- 
plneea"  from  Its  name  In  keeping  grlth  the 
new  austerity,  that  the  Red  Ouard  cultural 
revolution  Is  a  reflection  of  desperation.  It 
is  a  reflection  of  a  changing  mood  among 
Chinese  Intellectuals,  veteran  revolutionists, 
professloixal  Communists  and  members  of 
the  army.  It  Is  also,  unfortunately,  a  re- 
flection of  Mao's  refusal  to  change  policy,  to 
acknowledge  error,  to  revise  his  prognuna 
and  methods  and  goals.  Observers  inside 
China  have  described  the  Red  Ouard  cul- 
tural revolution  aa  a  spiritual  movement. 
By  this  they  mean  that  Its  hysteria  has  an 
underlying  commitment,  that  it  Is  no  fly-by- 
nlght  gathering  together  of  young  people  to 
abuse  aind  kill  older  people,  to  attack  East 
Germany,  Moscow  and  other  Communist  em- 
basates  with  a  temporary  show  of  strength. 
To  understand  all  of  It,  what  must  be  clear 
to  start  with  la  the  comentone  of  Maoism 
which  created  the  Red  Ouard.  If  this  la 
understood,  the  Red  Ouards  will  be  under- 
stood. The  fundamental  nature  of  the  fer- 
ment In  China  will  be  understood. 

Red  China's  foreign  policy  will  be  under- 
stood. Our  reason  for  being  In  South  Viet- 
nam will  be  understood.  It  comes  down  to 
this ;  Karl  Marx  considered  class  struggle  the 
cmly  permanent  fact  In  society  tmtll  man- 
kind aobtored  a  clwleaa  society.     He  also 


conaldered  military  war  "class  struggle  con- 
ducted by  other  means."  So  long  as  class 
struggle  was  inevitable,  war  was  inevitable. 
His  successor,  Lenin,  considered  World  War 
I  the  proof  of  Marx's  thesis.  It  was  class 
war  conducted  by  military  means.  The  So- 
viet Union  did  result  from  World  War  I. 
Then  came  Lenin's  successor,  Stalin  and 
after  fifteen  years  of  bis  reign  of  terror. 
World  War  n,  and  after  World  War  n,  mcve 
Communist  states.  Now  a  wave  of  national 
liberation  movements  has  erupted  in  all  the 
imderdeveloped  nations  of  the  world.  To 
Mao  this  must  mean  that  a  third  world  war 
Is  inevitable,  and  that  from  It,  these  under- 
developed nations  will  emerge  aa  part  of  the 
China-dominated  world  Communist  move- 
ment. To  Mao  war  is  class  stniggle  con- 
ducted by  other  means.  Mao  believes  there 
is  a  classless  world,  wars  are  Inevitable,  that 
out  of  each  major  world  war,  new  Com- 
munist states  will  emerge.  That  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  Maoism.  This  Is  no  ancient 
Chinese  enigma.  This  is  Mao's  Interpreta- 
tion of  Marxlsm-Lenlnlwm -Stalinism  in  nine- 
teen sixty  six.  The  world  has  changed  since 
the  days  of  Marx  and  Lenin  and  even  Stalin. 
We  live  In  a  nuclear  age  in  which  total  war 
would  threaten  the  survival  of  the  human 
race.  The  age  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and 
astronauts  has  brought  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  Into  immediate,  critical  and  ur- 
gent foc\is.  Hxuian  struggles,  all  human 
struggles,  must  be  resolved  in  a  new  way, 
or  the  human  race  and  all  its  classes  will  be 
destroyed.  We  here  in  the  United  States  are 
coming  to  grips  with  these  problems. 

Returning  to  our  own  home  front  aa  we 
must  always  do,  even  here  the  far-sighted 
leaders  of  the  Negro  people  as  well  as  our 
Government,  and  white  civic,  religious  and 
social  spokesmen  have  come  to  recognize  the 
crucial  role  of  continuing  peaceful  means  as 
Indispensable  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Negro  non -violent  revolution  In  which 
20,000.000  American  Negroes  and  their  mil- 
lions of  white  allies  are  now  participating. 
This  non-violent  method  is  as  basic  to  suc- 
cess as  the  moral  and  historic  tightness  of 
the  program  of  the  great  civil  rights  move- 
ment Itself.  Additionally  such  programs 
have  made  us  Increasingly  aware  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  poverty,  health,  welfare  and  the 
general  educational  Improvements  of  all 
Americans  of  whatever  color.  It  li  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  Mao,  who  must  look 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia  for 
his  Red  empire,  and  whose  nation  suffers 
more  than  any  other  f^om  a  population  burst 
with  its  750,000,000  people,  and  whose  own 
Oommtinlst  Party  came  to  state  power  out  of 
the  turmoil  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  holds 
to  the  old,  outmoded,  and  dangerous  doc- 
trines of  military  war  as  class  struggle  and 
the  InevltablUty  of  war. 

This  fanaticism  should  discourage  no  one. 
With  it,  Mao  has  split  the  Communist  world. 
By  It,  he  has  developed  the  basis  for  more 
rational  dealings  with  other  Communist  gov- 
ernments. Becaiise  of  it,  millions  of  people 
have  disaffected  from  Communist  parties 
throiighout  the  world.  As  a  resxUt  of  it, 
underdeveloped  nations  are  learning  for 
themselves  how  outmoded  violence  la  aa  a 
method  and  are  seeking  more  clylllzed,  less 
costly  ways  of  fulfilling  their  national  desti- 
nies. Mow,  at  last,  for  the  first  time,  due 
to  It,  a  wave  of  reason  is  gaining  force  In 
China.  This  knowledge  arms  the  western 
world  with  evidence  of  Mao's  moral  bank- 
ruptcy, while  advertising  his  loas  of  support 
at  home  and  arming  his  adversarlea  In  Mos- 
cow with  Ideological  weapons.  Weapons 
which  we  as  Americans  can  use  to  solidify 
a  world  front  against  Mao  and  his  threat 
of  war. 

Let  this  picture  of  a  man  and  a  party  and 
ita  atate  power  in  China,  that  baa  violated 


Ita  own  articles  of  faith,  stand  In  the  place 
of  an  enigma.     Let  us  inform  ourselves  as 
to  both  the  strength  it  gives  lis  and  the  in- 
creasing menace  to  peace  it  can  cause.    Let 
us  advertise  to  the  entire  world  that  while 
old  men  and  women  are  driven  through  the 
streets  and  ridiculed  In  China,  America  Is 
providing   greater   old   age   security.     At  a 
time  when  we  are  increasing  our  educational 
facilities,  let  the  world  compare  this  with 
the    recent    closing    down    of    newspapers, 
theaters  and  of  universities  In  China.    As 
our  average  hourly  wage  rises  and  our  work 
week  grows  shorter,  let  the  world  consider 
the  speed-up  In  Chinese  factories  that  lall 
to  function  and  as  we  reach  bimiper  crops, 
let  them  comi)are  this  to  the  famine  soon  to 
rage  throughout  the  south  of  China  as  a 
result  of  crop  failures.    As  we  offer  greater 
medical  aid  to  all  sections  of  our  population, 
let  the  peoples  of  the  world  reflect  on  the 
bloodbath  that  Is  now  taking  place  Indis- 
criminately the  length  and  breadth  of  China 
with  the  sanction  of  its  Oovemment  in  Pe- 
king.   Aa  America  carries  out  its  civil  rights 
program, — a  program  that  la  already  embod- 
ied In  laws  which  assure  Negroes  the  right  to 
vote,  the  right  to  Jobs  without  discrimina- 
tion, the  right  to  special  educational  aid,  the 
right  to  Integration  at  work  and  at  play, 
where  they  live  and  throughout  the  land  and 
a  program  which  has  formulated  more  laws 
and  will  continue  to  formulate  laws  and  en- 
force them  until  all  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  be- 
longs to  all  of  the  American  people,  includ- 
ing the  Negro  people,  while  State,  city  and 
municipal  police  throughout  our  Nation  pro- 
tect their  right  of  peaceful  assembly,  keep- 
ing the  peace  and  punishing  only  the  lawless. 
And,  while  we  are  on  this  subject.  In  spite 
of  the  provocation  of  the  lawless  and  big- 
oted,  let  everyone  consider   the  amazingly 
few   evidences  of   property   damage,  bodll; 
harm  or  death  and  In  the  light  of  that  let 
the  mass  Invitation  to  lawlessness  launched 
by  Mao,  carried  out  by  Lin  Plao.  and  put 
Into  practice  by  teenagers  not  yet  old  enough 
to    understand    the    consequences   of   their 
acts,  be  reflected  upon.    Let  all  classes  and 
people  of  all  ages  In  all  countries,  weak  and 
strong,  developed  and  underdeveloped,  free 
or  slave,  ask  themselves  about  this  sanction 
of  violence,  this  contempt  for  tradition,  this 
disregard  for  the  consequences  of  global  war 
In  the  nuclear  age,  and  this  de6p>erate,  reck- 
less, wanton  sanction  of,  and  appeal  to.  mob 
violence,  inexfwrienoe  and  disorder,  and  then 
let  the  world  decide  whether  Mao's  agents  In 
South  Vietnam,  In  North  Vietnam,  in  Africa 
and  everywhere  are  the  carriers  of  war,  dis- 
aster   and    destruction,    and    whether    we 
Americans  are  the  ones  who  have  left  oui 
homeland  to  oppress  or  to  liberate.    We  In- 
vite an  examination  of   both  countries,  as 
well  as  both  armies,  as  well  as  both  histo- 
ries, with  the  full  confidence  that  the  world 
will  reach  the  proper  verdict  when  It  exam- 
inee the  facts. 

And  until  the  world  has  acted  in  its  own 
behalf  as  vre  Americans  now  are  doing  In  the 
world's  behalf,  with  the  fuU  knowledge  of 
our  motlvea  and  oiir  piuposes,  our  weak- 
nesses and  our  strengths,  we  shall  persevere 
untU  peace  is  once  more  secure  and  freedom 
no  longer  In  danger.  That  Is  the  American- 
ism, Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  assume  Is  being 
recognlaed  here  today.  It  Is  the  American- 
ism I  stand  for  and  believe  in.  It  is  the 
Amerlctmlsm  of  American  men  defending 
freedom  with  their  Uvea  this  day  In  South 
Vietnam.    In  their  name,  I  thank  you. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  NEW  ENGLAND^ 
HYDROELECTRIC  RESOXJRCES 
Mr.MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  for  man? 
years  New  Englanders  have  seen  their 


industries  flee  the  reg^n  for  better  eco- 
nomic climates.  Manj'  and  varied  rea- 
sons have  been  applied  to  this  emigra- 
tion including  labor  costs,  taxes,  avail- 
ability of  resources,  and  so  forth. 

However,  there  has  been  a  propensity, 
on  the  p«ut  of  some  I^dw  England  busi- 
ness leaders,  to  overlook  one  of  the  most 
basic  reasons  for  this  exodus — excessive 
power  costs.  New  England  has  long  had 
the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the 
highest  electric  rates  in  the  Nation. 

Today,  the  technology  of  the  electric 
industry  is  such  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  region  to  be  denied  low  cost, 
abundant  electric  povfer.  Advances  in 
power  technology,  lon^-distance.  extra- 
high-voltage  transmission  and  the  econ- 
omies availE*le  from  giant  thermal  gen- 
erating stations  ma^e  lower  electric 
rates  possible  even  in  New  England. 

Mr.  President,  it  wa«  not  until  after 
the  election  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  renewed  coii«ideratlon  of  de- 
velopment of  New  England's  hydroelec- 
tric resources  that  the  region's  private 
power  utilities  publicly  recognized  the 
existence  of  this  new  technology. 

When  the  Congress  began  considera- 
tion of  the  Dickey-Llnooln  School  hydro- 
electric project  on  the  St.  John  River  in 
Maine  the  private  power  companies  sud- 
denly came  up  with  a  Variety  of  methods 
for  production  of  low  cost  electricity — 
and  last  year's  authorization  of  that 
project  has  further  prodded  active  con- 
sideration of  lower  cost  power  sources 
by  New  inland  power  companies. 

Already  Dickey-Lincoln  School,  with- 
out a  yard  of  concrete  poured,  is  provid- 
ing the  "birch  rod"  of  competition  to 
New  England's  long  sleeping  utili^  in- 
dustry. Mergers  of  Inefficient  utility 
operations  are  being  effectuated  and, 
every  day,  a  new  plan  for  development  of 
low-cost  thermal  powet  Is  suggested. 

That  these  activities  kre  a  direct  result 
of  authorization  of  New  England's  first 
Federal  power  yardstick  Is  without  ques- 
tion. Even  though  Diokey  is  primarily 
a  peaking  power  project — designed  to 
meet  needs  during  peaJt  hours  of  power 
consumption— the  fact  remains  that  the 
19th  century  philosophy  of  New  Eng- 
land's power  companies  is  fast  dlsappear- 

Constructlon  of  Dickjey  will  assure  a 
continuation  of  C(Hnpetition  in  New  Eng- 
land. I  am  personally  convinced  that 
this  project  will  serve  as  a  symbol  to  all 
utilities  in  the  region  and  will  cause  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  region's  econ- 
omy. More  importantly  this  project  will 
provide  an  effective  mechanism  to  assure 
consumer  benefit  from  the  savings 
achieved  by  power  combanies  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  "new"  etectric  technology. 

Recently  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  published  an  article  entitled 
•The  'Baby  TVA'  in  Mahie"  saluting 
authorization  of  Dlckec -Lincoln  School 
and  comparing  the  potential  effect  of 
Mis  project  with  the  progress  made  in 
^e  Tennessee  Valley  since  1933.  I  would 
iiM  to  insert  that  article  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks.  I 

The  TextUe  Workers  l^Won  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  recognition  of  the 
wiect  of  exhorbltant  pMrer  costs  on  the 


economy  of  a  region  which,  prior  to  emi- 
gration of  industry,  was  the  center  of  the 
textile  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  "Babt  TVA"  m  M&nn: 

(Note. — All  the  people  of  New  England, 
textile  workers  especially,  have  a  vital  stake 
in  the  success  of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School 
project  on  the  St.  John  River  in  Maine  which 
would  produce  cheaper  electric  power  for  the 
area. 

(This  "Uttle  Tennessee  Valley  AuthcHlty" 
would  not  only  stop  the  flight  of  business  out 
of  the  region  but  would  attract  new  Industry. 
It  would  mean  more  jobe  as  well  as  the  sav- 
ing of  Jobs.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  house- 
holder and  Industry,  alike. 

(That  Is  why  TWUA  has  been  working 
closely  with  such  legislators  as  Maine's  Sena- 
tor EDMvm  S.  MusKiE  and  Representative 
WnjuAM  D.  Hathawat  In  their  aU-out  battle 
for  this  project. 

(This  article  describes  the  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  the  project  and  warns  of  the 
power  lobby  that  threatens  its  creation.) 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  used  to 
say  that  the  right  of  the  people  to  operate 
their  own  electric  utility  systems  acted  as  a 
"blrchrod  In  the  closet"  to  keep  the  private 
power  companies  on  their  toes.  And  he 
helped  to  create  a  national  "blrchrod"  In  the 
form  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  transformed  a  bleak,  depressed  and 
eroded  valley  into  a  prosperous  industrial 
center  and  a  recreation  wonderland  of  man- 
made  lakes. 

The  ezi>eriment  has  been  judged  a  success 
by  almost  any  standard,  and  people  from  aU 
over  the  world  come  to  the  TVA  to  take  les- 
sons on  how  to  manage  natural  resoxirces  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Can  a  similar  effort  jog  New  England's 
complacent  power  companies  out  of  their 
comfortable  rutf 

There  is  a  better  than  even  chance  that 
New  England  will  get  its  "blrchrod"  in  the 
form  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project, 
authorized  by  Congress  last  year  for  Federal 
development.  That  is,  if  the  aU-out  lobbying 
campaign  now  under  way  by  New  England 
power  companies  does  not  succeed  In 
chopping  $1.2  million  from  President  John- 
son's current  budget.  This  is  money  needed 
for  advance  engineering  and  design  of  the 
project,  a  necessary  next  step  toward  the 
start  of  construction. 

Backers  of  the  St.  John  River  develop- 
ment are  confident  that  once  this  big  block 
of  794,000  kilowatts  of  Federal  power  Is  in- 
jected into  New  England's  predominantly 
private  power  economy.  Its  competitive  effect 
will  be  felt,  as  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey,  by 
householders  and  industries  alike. 

New  England  is  the  only  region  in  the 
country  without  a  single  kilowatt  of  Federal 
power.  It  is  also  a  region  of  extremely  high- 
cost  electricity,  and  it  can  be  argued  that 
one  follows  the  other. 

The  latest  report  on  electric  bills  published 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  shows  that 
in  1965  New  England's  residential  electric 
users  paid  the  highest  average  bills  in  the 
continental  U.S.  For  example,  for  250  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  per  month,  New 
Englanders  paid  $8.57.  as  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  $7.38  and  the  TVA  area's 
$5.57. 

The  spread  between  New  England's  Indus- 
trial rates  and  the  national  average  Is  even 
greater  than  the  difference  at  the  residential 
level.  A  study  by  the  Electric  Consumers 
Information  Committee  last  year  put  the 
New  England  electric  rates  for  industry  at 
62%  more  than  the  national  average. 

Representative  ToasERT  H.  Macdonald, 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  declared  In  a 


House  speech  that  high  industrial  rates  dam- 
age his  state's  economy.  He  told  of  a  letter 
he  had  received  frwn  a  New  England  textile 
manufacturer  who  wrote : 

"//  we  expect  iv^dustry  to  develop  and  grow 
in  New  England,  these  power  rates  must  be 
brought  in  line  uHth  comparable  rates 
charged  elsewhere." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  his  company  was 
"almost  forced  to  consider  seriously  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  remaining"  In  New 
England  and  was  In  fact  "studying  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  several  other  locations  in  the 
south." 

RepresenJ^tive  Macdonau),  who  Is  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  projects,  said  that  single  manufac- 
turer could  have  saved  more  than  $18,000  in 
one  year  In  his  electric  bills,  had  he  been 
charged  at  the  average  national  rate.  Power 
bUls  for  the  company  were  56%  higher  than 
they  would  have  been  In  one  southern  city 
and  144%  higher  than  In  another. 

"Now  this  Is  a  serious  problem  for  this 
company,  for  all  manufacturing  plants  in 
Massachusetts  and  for  our  entire  region,"  he 
declared.  "We  do  not  want  to  lose  our  In- 
dustry. We  do  not  want  to  see  men  and 
women  left  without  Jobe.  To  my  ooUeagues 
from  the  South,  let  me  say  emphatlcaUy  that 
neither  do  we  want  your  region  to  raise  Its 
electric  rates. 

"What  we  in  New  Egland  want  is  action  to 
reduce  power  rates  in  New  England.  We  can 
move  in  this  direction  by  harnessing  and  de- 
veloping our  water  resources." 

But  New  England's  electric  utUltles  are  In 
no  mood  to  allow  Federal  power  to  encroach 
upon  their  domain. 

FDR's  dream  of  harnessing  the  tides  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  was  successfully  labeled 
a  "boondoggle"  by  the  power  companies  of 
1935.  In  1937,  Roosevelt's  dream  for  a  "little 
TVA"  In  the  Northeast  also  went  down  to 
defeat. 

In  the  Intervening  years.  Federal  power  has 
come  to  the  Pacific  northwesrt,  California's 
Central  Valley,  the  huge  Missouri  Basin  in 
the  midwest,  the  Colorado  River  drainage, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  the  south- 
east. New  Englanders  have  charged,  on  oc- 
casion, that  Federal  power  was  luring  Indus- 
try away,  and  only  In  recent  years  have 
serious  efforts  been  made  to  give  New 
England  a  "turn  at  bat"  when  Federal  hydro 
projects  are  being  passed  out. 

A  young  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  expressed  interest  In  reviving  the 
long-dormant  Passamaquoddy  project.  After 
he  became  President,  he  asked  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  L.  UdaU  to  restudy  "Quoddy, 
in  conjunction  with  the  development  of  the 
rich  hydro  resources  of  Maine's  St.  John 
River. 

An  Interior  team  found  that  development 
of  the  St.  John  at  the  Dickey  and  Lincoln 
School  sites,  with  a  transmission  Une  to  the 
Boston  area,  could,  produce  power  at  costs 
well  under  those  of  the  region,  could  pay  for 
Itself,  and  merited  prompt  authorisation  and 
construction.  'Quoddy  was  recommended 
for  further,  more  detailed  study. 

Secretary  UdaU  went  all-out  in  support  of 
the  St.  John  project,  and  he  obtained  the 
full  backing  of  President  Johnson.  The 
President  sent  a  favorable  report  on  the 
project  to  Congress  last  July,  bearing  his 
stamp  of  approval,  and  calling  for  "im- 
mediate authorization,  funding  and  con- 
struction of  the  Dickey  and  Lincoln  School 
projects  on  the  Saint  John  River  and  their 
associated  transmission  system." 

The  Senate  voted  to  authorize  the  Maine 
projects,  but  a  battle  royal  developed  In  the 
House.  New  England  utUlties  "mobilised  the 
private  power  lobby  across  the  nation  to 
apply  pressure  to  every  Congressman,  re- 
gardless of  party"  to  keep  pubUc  power  out 
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of  their  region,  as  Maine's  Senator  EDinnro 
S.  MtJSKH.  Democrat,  described  It. 

"They  are  fighting  to  maintain  their  vio- 
nopoly."  he  charged.  "They  have  made  New 
England  the  highest  cost  potoer  region  in 
the  nation." 

New  England  newspapers  ran  editorials  at- 
tacking the  project,  often  In  almoet  Identi- 
cal language.  Only  three  of  the  region's 
major  dallies — the  Boston  Globe,  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  and  the  Portland  Press  Her- 
ald stood  firm  for  the  St.  John  River  project. 

The  utlUUes  organized  a  lobbying  group 
called  the  Electric  Coordinating  Council  of 
Nev7  England  vrhlch  flooded  Congress  with 
"fact  sheets"  and  broshures,  generally  hand- 
deUvered  by  local  utUlty  officials,  purport- 
ing to  show  that  the  private  utilities  could 
do  the  same  Job,  only  better.  But  spokes- 
men for  the  lobby  decline  to  state  how  much 
consumers  would  have  to  pay  for  electricity 
which  they  promised  to  produce  so  cheaply 
by  their  alternative  plan. 

The  companies  failed  to  stop  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  In  19M.  The  project  was  au- 
thorized after  a  long  fight  In  the  House. 

This  year,  however,  they  are  back  In  force, 
trying  to  prevent  any  money  from  being  ap- 
propriated for  It.  Specifically,  President 
Johnson's  request  for  41.3  million  In  engi- 
neering funds  Is  under  attack.  The  histor- 
ical word  "boondoggle"  Is  being  heard  once 
more  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  as  the  House 
/  Appropriations  Committee  considers  the 
President's  budget. 

Key  man  on  the  subcommittee  consider- 
ing public  works  funds  may  be  Representa- 
tive Edwako  p.  Boland,  Democrat  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  opposed  the  project  last  year. 
Another  member  of  the  eight-man  subcom- 
mittee Is  Representative  John  Fooaxtt, 
Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  who  voted  for  the 
final  authorizing  blU. 


AIR  POLLUTION:  A  MAJOR  :?UBLIC 
PROBLEM  EXPLORED  IN  NEWS- 
PAPER AND  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  has  completed  its  excellent 
four-part  series  by  Gladwin  Hill  on  the 
air  pollution  problem  In  this  country.  I 
Inserted  the  first  two  articles  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  on  Tuesday. 

An  article  on  air  pollution  in  the  Octo- 
ber 8  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
magazine  also  explores  the  problem. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  our  news  media 
devoting  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
bringing  the  facts  about  air  pollution  to 
the  public's  attention.  More  Informa- 
tion about  the  problem  should  result  in 
faster  and  better  coordinated  efforts  to 
meet  it. 

In  the  interest  of  seeing  that  the  arti- 
cles I  have  referred  to  get  even  wider 
readership.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  final  two  articles  by  Gladwin  Hill  and 
the  article  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  be  inserted  at  this  pcdnt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  28,  1966] 
Los  Angeles  :  A  Model  roa  trx  Nation  ut  its 
Gbowing  SraTTGGLZ  Against  An  Pollt7- 
TioN — Crrr  Nbaklt  Frxx  of  Indttstbt 
Smog — Cotjntt  Control  Aoinct  Cttto  bt 
U.8.    roB    EmcixNCT — Its    Airro    Rttlu 

OOPIKD 

Los  Anoelis.  September  27. — Next  year, 
anyone  In  Los  Angeles  who  wants  to  paint  his 
house  wUl  have  to  use  paint  approved  by  the 
county.    The  county  will  tell  retailers  what 


kind  of  paint  they  can  sell,  which.  In  effect. 
Is  the  same  as  telling  manufacturers  what 
kind  of  paint  they  can  make  If  they  are  In- 
terested In  the  big  Ix>s  Angeles  market. 

Some  paints  contain  particularly  noxious 
solvents  that  evaporate  Into  the  air.  Applied 
to  thousands  of  buildings  simultaneously 
they  make  a  small,  but  appreciable,  contri- 
bution to  smog. 

The  ban  on  them.  In  favor  of  milder  sol- 
vents, underscores  how  far  Los  Angeles  has 
gone  In  Its  efforts  to  reduce  air  pollution. 
It  also  Indicates  the  sort  of  restraints  com- 
munities across  the  country  may  have  to  con- 
sider In  the  growing  struggle  with  air  poUu- 
tton. 

The  general  pubUc  will  get  Its  first  taste  of 
the  restraints  next  fall,  when  new-car  buyers 
win  pay  about  $60  for  special  engine  equip- 
ment to  meet  new  Federal  limitations  on 
fume  discharges. 

L08   ANGXLES   LESSON 

Perhaps  few  other  places  In  the  country 
will  have  to  Invoke  the  same  measures  as 
Los  Angelee.  But  every  community  can  prof- 
itably scrutlnlae  Los  Angeles  and  the  state 
of  California — first  as  the  earliest.  If  not  the 
worst,  focus  of  pollution,  and  second,  as 
prime  examples  of  what  can  be  done  to  solve 
the  problems. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District,  an  enforcement  agency  with  a 
385-page  manual  of  operations,  has  been 
dted  by  the  United  States  PubUc  Health 
Service  as  an  admlnlstrmtlve  model. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Board 
of  California  developed  the  automobile  tame 
regulations  that  the  Air  Pollution  Division  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  is  applying  nation- 
ally next  year.  And  Federal  officials  plan  to 
use  California's  automobile  smog-control  ex- 
perience In  the  years  ahead  as  a  guide  for 
national  policies. 

By  dint  of  more  than  a  decade  of  travail, 
Los  Angeles  County  has  eliminated  nearly  all 
Ita  pollution  from  Industry  and  other  sta- 
tionary sources — the  principal  producers  of 
smog  In  many  communities. 

The  coimty's  continuing  bouto  of  air  pollu- 
tion are  attributed  largely  to  Its  4  mlUlon 
automobiles  and  the  exaggerated  chemical 
effect  of  California  sunshine  on  their  ef- 
fluenta. 

Most  of  these  cars  do  not  have  the  fume- 
control  equipment  that  California  first  de- 
manded with  the  1966  models.  As  with  the 
rest  of  the  country.  It  will  take  10  years  for 
the  older  fume-spewing  cars  to  be  replaced. 

Both  Los  Angeles  and  the  state  have  done 
equally  linpK>rtant  pioneering  In  the  critical 
nontechnical  phase  of  pollution  abatement: 
the  poUtlcal  side. 

DIPLOMACT    BMOOTRXS    PATH 

By  traditional  standards,  the  paint-control 
regulation  might  have  touched  off  a  nation- 
wide ruckus.  Yet  when  Louis  J.  Fuller,  di- 
rector of  the  Los  Angeles  control  agency, 
presented  the  proposal  to  the  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  In  July  It  was  ratified  with- 
out a  moment's  debate.  The  groundwork 
had  been  laid  In  months  of  patient  diplomacy 
with  both  the  paint  Industry  and  public  of- 
ficials. 

Things  haven't  always  gone  that  smoothly. 
In  Ito  early  days  the  district  had  to  battle 
some  Industrial  concerns  all  the  way  up  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  establish 
Ita  regulatory  authority. 

The  agency  Is  before  the  Stata  Supreme 
Court  now  In  litigation  with  the  oil  Indiistry 
over  a  regulation  to  limit  the  use  of  fuel  oil 
In  favor  of  cleaner  natural  gas.     , 

But.  over  the  agency's  19-year  history,  Ito 
combination  ^f  militancy  and  poUtlcal 
adroitness  has  Vorked  a  revolution  In  matters 
of  air  cleanliness,  which,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  precipitated  a  wave  of  civic  outrage 
and  alarm. 

Coal  burning,  nevei^  extensive  In  Los  An- 
geles, has  been  abolished  entirely.    Even  oil 


burning — which  produces  stilphur  dioxide 
fumes,  as  does  coal — Is  banned  seven  months 
a  year;  natural  gas  must  be  used  Instead, 
and  It  must  be  \ised  by  Industry  when  it  is 
available. 

Back-yard  Incinerators  have  been  out- 
lawed; municipal  rubbish  and  garbage  in- 
cineration abolished  In  favor  of  land-fill  dis- 
posal, and  building  Incineration  ended  ex- 
cept for  a  few  expensive  smokeless  furnaces. 

Fume  emissions  from  stationary  sources 
have  been  reduced  from  6,375  tons  a  day  to 
1,375  tons — only  about  one-tenth  as  much  as 
the  discharge  from  cars. 

In  the  5.000  tons  eliminated,  the  major 
Items  were  3,270  tons  frcan  oil  refining,  pro- 
duction and  marketing,  600  tons  from  refuse 
burning,  and  495  tons  from  fuel-oU  burning. 

Of  the  remaining  1,375  tons  of  emissions. 
It  Is  estimated  that  600  tons  come  from  sol- 
venta.  In  uses  rang^g  from  dry  cleaning  to 
printing.  The  new  solventa'  regulation  is 
designed  to  eliminate  the  200  daily  tons  of 
solvent  fiimes  that  are  considered  con- 
trollable by  any  blanket  measure. 

1940  LEVELS  SOTTGBT 

"The  program  to  abate  sir  pollution  from 
stationary  sources  was  aimed  at  reducing 
pollution  levels  to  those  existing  In  1940," 
says  Mr.  Puller. 

"This  goal  has  almost  been  reached."  he 
says.  "There  Is  little  more  that  can  be  done 
with  stationary  pollution  sources.  There  are 
only  two  areas  where  significant  improve- 
menta  can  be  made — extension  of  the  use  of 
natural  gas  In  large  boilers  and  reduction  of 
organic  solvent  emissions." 

Mr.  Fuller,  an  urbane  but  tough  former 
police  c&ptaln.  succeeded  S.  Smith  Grlswold, 
the  tall,  stately  and  equally  firm  adminis- 
trator who  recenUy  became  chief  of  Federal 
abatement  activities. 

Mr.  FuUer  says  that  Industry  In  Los  Angeles 
County — Including  the  nation's  third-largest 
complex  of  oil  refineries — has  spent  $125- 
mllUon  on  pollution  control  equipment.  An- 
cillary costs,  such  as  Installation,  real  estate 
and  operating  costa,  may  have  cost  another 
$126-mlUlon. 

The  grand  total  of  all  conceivable  costs  of 
Los  Angeles'  19  years  of  pollution  control, 
Mr.  Fuller  hazards,  might  run  as  high  as 
t7S0-mllIlon. 

This  hypothetical  cost  amounta  to  only  $7 
per  person  per  year.  Mr.  Fuller  observes  that 
the  total  Is  small  when  compared  to  the  Sll- 
bllllon  In  tangible  damages  which.  Federal 
statistics  Indicate,  uncontrolled  air  polluUon 
would  have  inflloted  on  the  county  over  the 
19  years. 

The  control  board,  with  Jurisdiction  over 
any  installation  that  may  produce  fumes  in 
the  4,000  square  miles  of  the  nation's  second 
most  populous  metropolitan  area,  has  a  staff 
of  284.    Ita  budget  this  year  Is  W,663,000. 

Conducting  Inspections  at  the  rate  of 
225.000  a  year.  It  has  Issued  70.000  operating 
permlta  for  equipment  that  could  produce 
fumes.  Violators  of  the  more  than  100  regu- 
lations are  subject  to  misdemeanor  penalties 
of  up  to  six  months  In  Jail,  with  fines  of  as 
much  as  $600  for  each  day's  violation. 

In  the  last  10  years  the  agency  has  prose- 
cuted 30,000  court  cases,  with  a  conviction 
rata  of  96  per  cent  and  fines  totaling  mow 
than  9700,000. 

Initially,  recurrent  air  pollution  was  so 
severe  that  the  agency  Instituted  a  warning 
system,  with  three  stages  of  "alerts." 

The  first  stage  signifies  only  that  the  air 
Is  approaching  the  "maximum  allowable  con- 
centration" of  100  parts  per  million  of  carbon 
monoxide,  three  parte  per  mlUlon  of  sulphur 
oxides,  three  parte  per  million  of  nitrogen 
oxides,  or  .6  part  per  million  of  ozone. 

HEALTH  MENACE  GRADED 

The  second  stage,  based  on  approximately 
twice  these  concentrations,  denotes  a  "pre- 
liminary health  menace." 


The  third  stage,  base4  on  three  times  the 
allowable  concentrations!  signifies  "a  danger- 
ous health  menace."         j 

At  the  second  stage,  the  agency  Is  em- 
powered to  shut  down  |  Industry  and  stop 
automobile  traffic.  Thej  third  stage  would 
caU  for  state  disaster  actlpb. 

To  date,  conditions  hfiive  never  gone  be- 
yond a  few  annual  flrst-ttage  alerta  that  are 
communicated  to  the  public  over  radio  and 
then  canceled  In  a  matter  of  hours  or  min- 
utes.   They  arouse  lltUei  notice. 

There  are  eight  othet*  pollution  control 
districte  in  California,  boverlng  13  of  the 
state's  58  counties.  I 

It  wasnt  until  the  m|d-1950'8  that  scien- 
tists led  by  Dr,  A.  J.  Saagen-Smit  of  the 
California  Institute  of  j  Technology  discov- 
ered that  a  major  Bo\irc<  of  smog  was  auto- 
mobile fumes,  particularly  the  hydrocarbons, 
which  are  photosyntheslaed  by  sunshine  into 
an  array  of  particularly  ^oxious  gases. 

It  was  found  that  o^  out  of  every  10 
gallons  of  gasoline  escaped  unbumed  from  a 
car.  Every  car  In  the  naitton,  on  an  average, 
emits  more  than  100  cjubic  feet  of  fumes 
every  day.  Every  thotvand  cars  in  a  city 
emit  more  than  3V^  tons  of  fumes. 

To  curb  the  discharges  from  Ita  9  million 
cars,  California  set  up  Itf  Motor  Vehicle  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  In  1960.  It  is  composed 
of  13  citizens  appolnte4  by  the  Governor, 
most  of  whom  have  ^peclal  engineering, 
scientific  or  medical  quMlficatlons. 

The  board  has  an  administrative  and  en- 
gineering staff  of  16  and  an  annual  budget 
of  $485,000.  Near  ite  I  Los  Angeles  head- 
quarters, it  operates  onej  of  the  world's  most 
complete  laboratories  in  j  the  field  of  vehicu- 
lar air  pollution. 

The  newly  created  boitd  promptiy  Joined 
in  a  battle  that  the  lios  Angeles  County 
agency  had  been  waging  for  years  with  the 
automobile  indxistry  over  fume  controls. 


DETROIT    IS 


ICIZSO 


In  a  current  Federal  gtsnd  Jury  Inquiry  In 
Los  Angeles,  local  officials  have  charged  that 
the  auto  companies  coUUslvely  dragged  their 
feet  for  years  on  producing  these  controls. 
Detroit  says  it  was  engrossed  In  research. 

When  accessory  manufacturers  were  on  the 
verge  of  preempting  the  fume  control  busi- 
ness with  exhaust  attachmente,  Detroit  an- 
nounced in  July,  1965,  that  it  was  prepared 
to  txirn  out  cars  with  bu^lt-ln  equipment. 

This  equipment  is  of  two  types.  One  is  a 
pump  that  injecte  extra  ^r  Into  the  exhaust 
manifold  so  that  fumes  are  burned  there. 
Chrysler  accomplished  tl^  same  fume  reduc- 
tion by  special  carbureter  and  ignition  rig- 
ging. I 

The  other  is  a  "blow-bkr?'  tube.  Since  1963 
CaliforiUa  has  required  that  new  cars  have 
these  tubes  to  carry  trdublesome  crankcase 
gases  back  into  the  combustion  chambers. 

Starting  last  fall,  with  aQ66  models,  the  ex- 
haust controls  were  made  mandatory  on  all 
new  cars.  ' 

The  two  Items,  blow-b^  tubes  and  exhaust 
controls,  are  supposed  Bo  eliminate  70  per 
cent  of  the  two  worst  automobile  contami- 
nants, hydrocarbon  gases  and  carbon  monox- 
ide. Last  March  the  Public  Health  Service 
felt  confident  enough  of  tbem  to  promulgate 
the  Camomla  requiremphta  nationally  for 
the  next  year. 

The  California  board  1$  considering  tight- 
ening Its  restrictions  by  nearly  50  per  cent 
before  1970.  The  new  reetrlctlons  would  re- 
duce permissible  hydrocarbon  emissions  from 
275  parte  per  million  to  180,  and  carbon 
monoxide  from  1.5  per  cent  to  1  per  cent. 

The  board  Is  also  moving  toward  control 
of  another  Important  pOUutent  famUy,  ox- 
Ides  of  nitrogen.  Federal  officials  plan  to 
loUow  close  In  applying;  such  restrictions 
nationaUy.  " 

California  had  hopes  of  developing  exhaust 
controls  for  older  cars,  which  make  up  90 
per  cent  of  those  on  the  Mad.    This  has  been 


thwarted  by  both  technical  and  legislative 
difficulties.  The  only  requirement  for  pre- 
1963  models  Is  that  crankcase  blow -by  tubes 
must  be  put  on  cars  when  they  change  own- 
ers. There  Is  no  corresponding  Federal  re- 
quirement. 

The  achievement  of  control  equipment  Is 
an  oblique  process.  The  state  starte  out  by 
promulgating  desired  emission  standards. 
The  standards  remain  theoretical  until  In- 
dustry comes  up  with  the  equipment  to 
match  the  standards.  This  is  the  situation 
with  oxides  of  nitrogen,  for  which  controls 
have  not  yet  been  devised. 

Another  problem  that  will  present  Iteelf  in 
all  50  states  is  making  sure  fume  control 
equipment  operates  effectively,  something 
the  Federal  Government  cant  police. 

Even  California  has  only  cursory  random 
inspection  by  state  highway  patrolmen. 
Comprehensive  checks  on  fume  equipment 
can  be  Incorporated  in  regular  safety  inspec- 
tions— New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  laws 
calling  for  them — but  there  is  a  problem  of 
providing  inspection  stations  with  adequate 
testing  devices. 

California  may  also  provide  lessons  for 
other  states  In  the  way  It  works  out  Ite  ad- 
ministrative structure  for  pollution  control. 

There  Is  now  a  three-way  division  of  re- 
sponsibility among  the  motor  vehicle  board, 
the  county  districte  that  deal  with  station- 
ary pollution  sources  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  which  must  work  closely 
with  the  others. 

Assuming  that  each  contingent  does  Ite  Job 
perfectly,  critics  observe,  there  is  no  unified, 
statewide  determination  of  priorities  In  ex- 
penditures and  effort.  However,  Gov.  Ed- 
mund G.  Brown  has  Just  designated  Eric 
Grant,  the  director  of  the  motor  vehicle 
board,  as  an  inter-agency  coordinator  In  a 
step  toward  unification. 

Vernon  MacKenzle,  the  recent  director  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Division  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Is  a  soft-speaking  man.  In- 
clined to  understatement.  But,  he  recently 
remarked  ominously: 

"For  the  next  decade  or  so,  every  urban 
area  Is  going  to  have  to  control  pollution  In 
terms  that  might  be  considered  radical  even 
in  Los  Angeles." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  29.  1966] 

OOVERNISENT  PlANB  NATIONAL  PaSLXT  AS  PaRT 

OF    Stepped-Up    Camfaign    Against    Air 
Pollution 

(By  aiadwln  HlU) 

Ix)s  Angeles,  Sept.  28. — On  Dec.  12  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare will  convoke  a  national  conference  on 
air  pollution.  There  have  been  similar  meet- 
ings before,  but  this  one  will  be  something 
of  a  milestone. 

In  essence,  the  gathering  of  public  officials, 
sclentista  and  engineers  will  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  are  inexorably  involved 
in  a  long,  arduous  and  complex  campaign 
against  creeping  suffocation. 

"The  conference,"  says  John  W.  Gardner, 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, "shoiUd  help  us  Insure  that  the  air 
pollution  problem,  already  serious,  does  not 
become  critical  in  the  decade  ahead." 

The  federally  prescribed  equipment  to  cur- 
tail auto  fimies,  which  will  raise  the  price  of 
all  1968  cars  about  $50,  is  only  a  dot  in  an 
endless  vista  of  regulation  and  readjust- 
mente  that  confront  the  public. 

changes  in  mant  areas 

Prospective  changes  range  from  those  In 
such  areas  as  trash  disposal,  home  heating 
and  automobiles  to  the  field  of  local  govern- 
ment and,  ultimately,  international  relations. 

Some  7.300  communities  across  the  coun- 
try are  now  confronted  with  air  pollution 
problems,  according  to  the  Public  Health 
Service.    Few  have  done  anything  about  It — 


although  effective  programs  have  been  shown 
to  be  relatively  inexpensive. 

Where  air  pollution  Is  not  dealt  with,  it  Is 
axiomatic  that  It  only  gete  worse,  since  It  Is 
the  product  of  the  everyday  activities  of  an 
Increasing  number  of  people.  Eventually, 
extensive  and  Irrefutable  evidence  atteste, 
there  is  Insupportable  damage  to  materials, 
crops,  health  and  the  general  llvablllty  of 
communities. 

Some  air  pollution  officials  expect  a  nation- 
wide howl  when  the  auto  controls  go  Into 
effect  and  the  general  public  realizes  that  the 
days  of  only  blinking  at  smog,  literally  and 
figuratively,  are  at  an  end.  But  howling 
seems  unlikely  to  alter  the  facte  of  the 
sltiiation. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  whether  action  has 
to  be  taken,  once  you've  got  atmospheric 
contamination,"  says  Vernon  MacKenzle,  a 
recent  director  of  the  Air  Pollution  Division 
in  the  Public  Health  Service.  "It's  only  a 
question  of  how  quickly  you  get  at  It." 

Acting  on  this  premise,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  quietly  but  emphatically  com- 
mitted the  nation  to  a  war  on  air  pollution. 

Up  to  now.  Federal  activities  have  con- 
sisted mainly  of  research,  technical  assistance 
to  localities,  and  subsidies  to  local  pollution 
control  programs. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Acta  of  1963  and  1966 
the  Federal  Government  has  asserted  control 
power  in  only  two  areas — interstate  air  pol- 
lution, in  which  abatement  actions  have 
been  started  In  eight  Instances,  and  automo- 
bile fumes. 

Air  pollution  from  stationary  sources,  such 
as  factories,  homes  and  dumps,  is  considered 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  states  and  lo- 
calities, because  each  place's  problem  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Officials  hope  that  the  present  Federal  ac- 
tivities, along  with  the  stote-by-state  en- 
forcement of  next  year's  automobile  fume 
controls,  will  stimulate  state  and  local  action 
In  the  next  few  years. 

But  if  public  inertia  persiste,  the  Federal 
Government  could  press  the  war  on  smog 
through  several  channels. 

interstate  problem 

Seventy-five  major  metropolitan  areas,  for 
Instance,  straddle  state  lines,  making  them 
subject  to  Federal  abatement  actions.  The 
Air  Pollution  Division's  guidelines  for  ac- 
ceptable health  standards  and  "recom- 
mended procedures"  to  minimize  fumes  in 
standard  Industrial  processes  could  be  made 
regulatory. 

Finally,  there  has  been  some  discussion  of 
including  pollution  control  provisions  In 
Federal  procurement  contracte.  These  would 
affect  Indiistrial  establlshmente  In  nearly 
every  state. 

Through  one  influence  or  another — ^Federal 
and  local — the  nation  is  moving  into  a  new 
era  of  comprehensive  air  quality  regulation. 

This  will  not  be  a  matter,  which,  like  water 
pollution,  the  public  can  leave  largely  to 
experte. 

The  first  decision  confronting  thousands  of 
communities  will  be  how  to  organize  effective 
pollution  control  programs. 

Because  air  currente  ignore  political  bound- 
aries, municipal  pollution  control  often  is  a 
less  effective  answer  than  "airshed"  programs 
covering  several  Jurisdictions. 

This  poses  the  problem  of  creating  the 
"metropolitan  government"  sort  of  agency 
that  is  anathema  to  many  people.  Yet  a 
niunber  of  cities,  including  San  Francisco, 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Kansas  City,  are 
forging  ahead  with  air  pollution  programs 
under  several  Jurisdictions. 

But  some  prominent  authorities  say  the 
campaign  for  clean  air  requires  a  larger  di- 
mension than  simple  controls:  namely,  com- 
munity and  air-resource  planning. 

"Up  to  now,"  says  J.  J.  Scheuneman,  chief 
of  the  technical  assistance  branch  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Division,  "control  of  air  pollation 
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hMa  been  based  on  ooneotlon  of  extotlng  prob> 
lems. 

"UtUe  conaldentlon  hms  iMen  given  to 
long-range  planning — ^how  propoeed  commu- 
nity or  regional  master  plana  might  Influence 
air  quality. 

"As  long  aa  this  situation  is  allowed  to 
exist,  one  can  expect  air  pollution  problems 
to  be  created  faster  than  they  can  be  re- 
solved." 

One  phase  of  long-range  planning  is  a  co- 
ordinated approach  to  the  disposal  of  the 
whole  spectrum  of  wastes. 

Solid  wastes  now  are  burned,  aggravating 
the  gaseous  waste  problem,  or  are  allowed  to 
contaminate  waterways.  Solid  contaminants 
in  water,  In  turn,  often  are  extracted  and 
burned — again  simply  exchanging  one  form 
of  pollution  for  another. 

To  avert  such  lost  motion,  California  has 
aerospace  engineers  studying  the  possibili- 
ties of  an  Integrated  handling  of  community 
and  regional  wastes  of  all  types — solids,  liq- 
uids and  gases — through  a  device  such  as 
centralized  byproduct  plants.  The  Federal 
Government  is  sttutlng  similar  research. 

WHAT  LOS  AN0BJC8  DD 

Ifeanwhlle,  citizens  In  countless  communi- 
ties will  be  confronted  with  decisions  such  as 
Los  Angeles  has  already  made — abolishing 
backyard  incinerators,  reorganizing  rubbish 
and  garbage  collection,  deactivating  munici- 
pal incinerators  that  cost  millions  of  dollars, 
abolishing  burning  dumpw  In  favor  of  land- 
fill disposal,  replacing  coal  with  oil,  and  par- 
tially replacing  oil  with  natural  gas  and  con- 
ventional fuels  with  atomic  power. 

The  automobile  is  the  national  fixture 
most  Ukely  to  be  radically  alfected  In  the 
fight  against  smog. 

Federal  ofDclals  are  planning  a  progressive 
tightening  In  the  next  few  years  of  the  emis- 
sion limits  being  imposed  next  year  on  two 
constituents  of  exhaust  fiunes — nltrocart)ons 
and  carbon  monoxide.  Eventual  control  of 
other  effluents,  such  as  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Is 
contemplated. 

But  the  best  efforts  against  car  fumes,  au- 
thorities say,  will  hardly  offset  the  constant 
increase  In  smog  coming  from  the  uncon- 
trolled contaminants  of  an  ever  growing 
number  of  aut(»nobUes. 

Neither  changes  In  gasoline  Ingredients  nor 
the  experimental  tiirblne  engine,  which  bums 
less  troublesome  fuels,  offers  assurance  of 
fully  answering  this  problem. 

"If  the  auto  industry  can't  control  car 
emissions  down  to  99  per  cent,  which  at  this 
point  seems  an  unlikely  achievemfnt,"  says 
S.  Smith  Orlswold.  Federal  pollution  abate- 
ment chief,  "the  only  answer  for  bl;  cities  is 
a  different  fx'opulsion  system." 

Such  alternatives  as  the  liquid  hydrogen  or 
liquid  oxygen  fuel  cells  used  In  spaceships, 
superpower  batteries  and  compact  atomic- 
power  units  are  being  widely  investigated. 
But  they  would  i>e  prohibitively  expensive 
now  for  family  cars;  they  are  not  an  alterna- 
tive In  the  smog  war. 

What  wUI  clear  air  cost?  Federal  experts 
say  a  typical  community  can  operate  an 
effective  air  pollution  control  program,  ex- 
clusive of  automobiles,  for  aa  little  as  60 
cents  a  person  a  year. 

The  current  budget  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
Which  has  had  the  nation's  most  a<;gravated 
pollution  problem,  is  only  93,663,003. 

Besides  administrative  expenses  there  are 
costs  such  as  Industrial  fume-suppressing 
equipment,  for  which  the  public  ultimately 
pays.  But  even  taking  this  Into  account,  per 
capita  costs  In  Los  Angeles  over  a  10-year 
period  average  only  about  $3  a  year. 

BmCATKS  VAXT 

Some  businessmen  have  figured  it  would 
cost  as  much  as  $75-biUlon  to  clean  up  Amer- 
ican industry.  But  In  a  detailed  analysis 
last  year.  Forttine  magazine  estimated  that 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  air  poUutlon  from 


all  sotirces  could  be  eliminated  for  about  $3- 
bUllon  a  year — $16  a  person. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
James  OolUns  said  recently  that  Industry  and 
government  together  could  cope  with  growing 
air  pollution  by  spending  $lO-bllllon  In  the 
next  eight  years,  or  $1.35-blllion  a  year. 

These  figiues  contrast  sharply  with  the 
cturent  anrmai  outlay  by  industry  and  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  of  less  than 
$fi50-mlllion  a  year. 

And  It  is  in  particular  contrast  with  the 
$ll-bilUon  In  damage,  which,  the  Federal 
Government  sa3rs,  is  done  annually  Just  to 
crops  and  materials. 

The  question  of  when  the  skies  may  be 
cleared,  given  a  reasonable  nationwide  effort, 
involves  many  variables. 

It  will  take  at  least  10  years  to  replace  all 
the  fume-belchlng  cars  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways with  the  better  poet-1967  models. 

Furthermore,  in  terms  of  controlling  sta- 
tionary pollution  sources,  five  years  is  con- 
sidered par  for  a  community  to  organize  a 
control  effort,  study  the  teclinlcal  problems 
and  Install  corrective  equipment. 

Vaguely,  authorities  believe  that  consider- 
able Improvement  in  the  pollution  situation 
may  be  registered  in  the  nlneteen-seventles, 
and  that  by  the  nlneteen-elghties  there  may 
be  restoration  of  fairly  clean  air. 

Before  then,  air  pollution  may  have  be- 
come an  International,  rather  than  national, 
problem. 

Dr.  Morris  Neiburger,  professor  of  meteorol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of  scien- 
tists who  are  gravely  concerned  about  man's 
casual  use  of  the  skies  as  a  gaseous  dump 
heap. 

"Unless  prompt,  effective  action  to  con- 
trol pollution  is  taken,"  he  said  recently,  "the 
atmosphere  wUl  grow  progressively  more  pol- 
luted until,  a  century  from  now,  it  is  too 
toxic  to  permit  human  life. 

"To  illvistrate  the  consequences  of  imre- 
strlcted  use  of  fossil  fuels  [coal  and  oil],"  he 
continued,  "Just  imagine  the  smog  which 
would  accvunulate  In  the  atmosphere  if  every 
one  of  the  800  million  Chinese  drove  a  gaso- 
line-powered automobile,  as  every  Los  An- 
gellno  does." 

While  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  all 
Chinese  have  automobiles,  a  comparable 
problem  is  posed  by  the  collective  technologi- 
cal advance  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
A  recent  study  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  said: 

"While  [natural]  atmospheric  purification 
processes  may  remove  many  pollutants  be- 
fore they  can  travel  from  one  continent  to 
another,  it  is  quite  evident,  as  demonstrated 
by  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  that 
pollution  can  encircle  the  earth  a  numlier  of 
times  ijefore  reaching  the  ground. 

"The  present  world  population  of  3  billion 
Is  expected  to  reach  4.5  billion  by  1980.  The 
increasing  worldwide  demands  on,  and  pollu- 
tion of,  the  common  air  resource,  can  reduce 
the  quality  of  air  which  reaches  the  United 
States." 

There  is  evidence  that  such  apprehensions 
are  more  than  conjectural. 

One  reason  the  earth  is  livable  is  that 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  absorbs 
heat  emd  helps  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween incoming  solar  energy  and  the  earth's 
heat  radiation. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  a  major  product  of  com- 
bustion. Rising  living  standards  around  the 
vrorld,  involving  heat,  light,  transportation 
and  manufacturing,  bring  a  proliferation  of 
combustion  processes. 

These  are  now  adding  six  billion  tons  of 
carbon  dioxide  to  the  atmosphere  every  year. 
Only  35  years  hence,  scientists  figure,  there 
will  be  25  per  cent  more  cartK>n  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere  than  there  is  now. 

This,  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  said  last  fall,  "wlU  modUy  the 


heat  balance  to  such  an  extent  that  marked 
changes  in  climate  could  occur." 

Although  the  effect  of  an  Increase  in  car- 
bon dioxide  can  l>e  determined  in  a  labora- 
tory, the  exact  climatic  changes  it  would 
produce  on  a  global  scale  are  not  known. 

The  panel  had  no  ready  solution  for  this 
problem,  except  the  Investigation  of  "possl- 
billtles  of  bringing  about  countervailing 
changes" — that  is,  reducing  air  pollution. 

On  the  nation's  prospects  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  authorities  are  guardedly  optimis- 
tic, if  only  becavise  Los  Angeles  showed  that, 
when  air  pollution  got  bad  enough,  people 
would  institute  drastic  reforms. 

But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  nature  will 
grant  other  communities  the  years  of  grace 
that  Los  Angeles  had  to  work  on  the  problem. 
There  was  no  reprieve  for  the  20  people  who 
suffocated  at  Donora,  Pa.,  in  1948. 

"We  cannot  afford  to  make  the  same  mis- 
takes with  regard  to  our  limited  air  resources 
as  we  have  in  the  past  with  regard  to  our 
other  precious  natural  resources,"  Vernon 
MacKenzle  says. 

"The  price  of  our  neglect  will  t»e  iilgher 
than  any  of  us  would  be  willing  to  pay." 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Postj 
Death  m  Orra  An 
At  one  o'clock  In  the  morning  about  a 
month  ago,  Peter  Brlola,  a  tough  and 
spirited  lawyer,  sat  up  In  bed  with  a  fa. 
miliar  agony.  He  was  alone  In  his  white 
clapboard  house  in  Lincoln,  a  town  of  3,600 
p>eople  In  the  middle  of  Maine.  The  typical 
New  England  homestecul,  among  rolling  and 
forested  hills  near  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot 
River,  looks  like  a  romantic  painting  of  an 
idyllic  scene  of  peace  and  purity,  of  an  un- 
spoiled America. 

"It  was  like  all  the  other  times,  as  though 
someone  had  you  by  the  throat,  trying  to 
choke  you.  There  was  that  terrible  smell, 
like  rotting  dead  stuff.  You  begin  to  cough 
and  gasp.  Your  eyes  run.  You  shut  the 
windows,  but  it  doesn't  do  any  good.  Noth- 
ing does  any  good." 

Here  among  the  ancient  spruce  of  the 
deep  woods  a  paper  mill  is  pouring  filth 
upon  Peter  Brlola  and  his  fellow  townsmen. 
They  suffer  from  a  contamination  that  has 
now  Infested  every  city  in  the  United  States 
and  not  a  few  small  towns.  Today,  polluted 
air  threatens  the  health  of  most  Americans, 
corrodes  their  property,  obscures  or  obliter- 
ates their  scenery  and  Insults  their  peace 
of  mind.  Unclear  air  is  no  longer  rare  In 
American  cities.    It  is  the  rule. 

City  and  country,  voices  are  rising  to  pro- 
test. Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  Saturday 
Review  and  chairman  of  a  New  York  City 
task  force  on  air  pollution,  recently  con- 
cluded: "More  poisons  are  pumped  into  the 
air  in  New  York  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States."  Yet,  Ed  Chrlstopherson,  a 
writer  who  left  Manhattan  for  Missoula. 
Mont.,  "Garden  Spot  of  the  West."  found 
there  was  no  place  to  hide.  "When  I  lived 
In  New  York,"  he  says.  "I  used  to  w&tch 
the  clinkers  come  down  the  airshaft  and 
remember  how  great  the  pine-scented  eve- 
ning downdrafts  smelled  in  Missoula,  and 
this  was  an  important  factor  in  my  mov- 
ing out  here.  Today  Missoula  is  the  coun- 
try's second  worst  smog  area.  As  a  counter 
to  the  state's  'Big  Sky  Country'  booster  slo- 
gan, some  Mlssoulans  are  posting  signs  out 
on  the  highways  saying.  -Missoula,  Mon- 
tana— ^Dlrty  Sky  Coimtry.'  " 

Mrs.  Peter  Rose,  a  housewife  on  a  major 
thoroughfare  in  Denver.  "The  Mile-High 
City,"  says:  "Twenty  years  ago  when  we 
moved  into  this  bungalow  it  was  a  delight. 
The  yard  had  nice  green  grass  and  beautiful 
roees.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  clean 
The  house  needed  onlv  one  good  cleaning 
a  week,  and  the  curtains  and  drapes  I  used 
to  clean  twice  a  year.  From  the  nelghbw- 
hood  you  could  see  the  mountains  clearly 


jnost  of  the  time,  with  snowcaps  visible 
through  that  wonderful  purple.  But  in  the 
last  few  years,  since  th^r  made  the  road 
one-way  and  started  the  traffic  growing  the 
^ray  it  has — ^well,  about  six  years  ago  my 
husband  began  having  eye  trouble,  irritation 
and  watering.  A  short  time  later  my  eyes 
did  the  same  thing.  We  both  began  getting 
frequent  inflammations  like  sinus  trouble. 
The  doctor  has  us  use  eyewashes  every  day 
now.  The  roses  all  shriveled  and  died.  The 
lawn  began  to  go.  Half  the  time  you  can't 
see  the  mountains  anymcoie.  I  have  to  clean 
the  house  every  day,  and  It's  still  gritty  and 
greasy.  Curtains  and  drapes  can  stand  clean- 
ing every  week.  I've  got  forty-five  windows 
In  the  house,  and  they  n^ed  a  cleaning  every 
week  instead  of  twice  a  year.  It's  the  same 
house  and  the  nelghborliDod  is  still  a  nice 
residential  one,  but  the  air  has  become  dirty, 
uncomfortable  and  expensive." 

Dr.  La  Rele  Stephens,  a  physician  in  Mos- 
cow, Idaho,  says  he  can  almost  tell  by  the 
barometer  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
when  he  will  begin  getting  calls  from  pa- 
tients in  Lewlston,  a  tovfh  of  13,000  that  is 
.  39  miles  away:  "When  the  wind  blows  the 
mill  fumes  over  the  towa  or  there  Is  a  dead 
calm,  the  patients  begin  to  come  in  with 
respiratory  troubles,  nasal  congestion,  aller- 
gies, difficulty  in  breathing,  lots  of  sneezing. 
I'm  convinced  we  get  sotne  deatlis,  too,  be- 
cause when  the  fumes  make  the  natural 
fogs  thicker,  which  you  cftn  tell  by  the  smell, 
we  get  more  automobile  accidents." 

Donald  McLean,  of  Polk  County,  Fla.,  told 
a  Senate  committee  thiit  since  phosphate 
plants  began  putting  sevlon  tons  of  fiuorides 
a  day  into  the  air  he  lias  had  to  sell  his  cat- 
tle and  bis  citrus  groves  because  the  cattle 
sickened  and  died,  crops  that  used  to  ma- 
ture in  80  days  now  take  200,  barbed  wire 
that  used  to  last  20  years  rots  in  4,  and  he 
doesn't  dare  grow  vegetables  for  his  family 
tor  fear  they  will  pick  up  the  same  chem- 
icals that  fall  onto  his  pastures  and  groves. 
"It  eats  up  the  paint  and  etches  grass,  it 
kills  trees,  it  kills  cattlf.  It  U  an  irritant 
to  mucous  membrane,  and  we  have  sore 
throats,  tears  run  out  of  our  eyes,  we  sneeze, 
we  have  nosebleeds.  Oentlemen,  am  I  a 
tool  to  assume  that  thal^  stuff  (is]  Injurious 
to  humans?"  | 

There  is  evidence  tha^  Mr.  McLean  Is  no 
fool.  J 

Damage  to  health  anq  property  from  un- 
clean air  is  increasing.  >  Some  places,  like 
Lincoln,  Maine,  and  Pollk  County,  Fla.,  have 
special  and  dramatic  problems.  But  every 
American  city  of  more  than  50,000  popula- 
tion has  air  poUutlon  serious  enough  to 
worry  about,  whether  or  not  its  citizens  see 
or  smell  it.  Smoky  industry  and  dark  motor 
exhausts  provide  extra  d^es,  but  masses  of 
atmospheric  poisons  come  from  smokeless 
chimneys  and  from  perfectly  tuned  engines. 
Four-fifths  of  aU  poUutioo  is  invisible,  most 
of  it  odorless.  < 

Three  years  ago,  when  Open  fires,  incinera- 
tors, chlnmeys,  smokestacks  and  tall  pipes 
were  putting  126  mllllan  tons  of  chemical 
Junk  into  the  American  air.  the  threat  was 
already  serious.  But  the  burden  has  risen 
relentlessly  until  this  y^ar  It  Is  146  mlUlon 
t<»i8  and  headed  still  hl^er. 

There  is  a  vast  ocean  of  clean  air  around 
the  earth,  enough  for  tJ6  mllUon  tons  for 
each  human  being.  Yet  people  become  un- 
comfortable and  sick  fo*  lack  of  each  man's 
requirement  of  30  pounds  of  clean  air  a  day. 
The  2.5  million  tons  elsewhere  does  a  man 
no  good  if  what  is  iindar  hU  nose  is  dirty 
and  dangerous.  If  he  cannot  get  his  30  daily 
pounds  where  he  lives  and  works. 

It  was  not  until  after  World  War  n,  when 
«ty  sir  became  loaded  with  the  wastes  of 
tne  new  prosperity,  that  Americans  began 
to  notice  that  they  dont  always  have  access 
to  the  air  they  can  see  alwve  them.  For  there 
i»  a  lid,  usually  In  visible  from  the  ground, 
™ftt  regularly  cuts  off  whole  communities 


from  the  upper  air  and  traps  the  aoctunu- 
lated  poisons  of  smoltestack  and  tall  pipe 
at  the  lower  levels,  where  men  breathe.  Now 
that  men  recognize  the  container  that  peri- 
odically locks  In  communities  with  their 
aerial  wastes,  they  also  realize,  with  Justified 
uneasiness,  that  clean  air  is  man's  most 
urgent  demand  upon  bis  environment.  He 
can  do  without  water  for  days  and  without 
food  for  weeks.  But  he  cannot  hold  his 
breath  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
he  must  breathe,  even  if  It  kills  him.  As  It 
sometimes  does. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  John  Gardner,  the 
Secretary  of  He«dth,  Education  and  Welfare, 
said  recently,  "that  air  ix>llution  is  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  rising  incidence  of 
clironic  respiratory  diseases — lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  bronchitis  and  asthma." 

In  four  days  of  1M8  polluted  air  sickened 
43  percent  of  the  population  of  Donora,  and 
and  kUled  20;  in  four  days  of  1962  it  killed 
4,000  people  in  London;  in  15  days  of  1963 
it  killed  400  pec^le  in  New  York  City.  Pol- 
luted air  undoubtedly  kills  many  people  in 
many  other  places,  but  they  are  not  counted 
l)ecau6e  the  death  certificates  never  read 
"air  pollution,"  and  few  cities  ever  analyze 
how  many  "extra"  deaths  they  get  during 
a  siege  of  severe  pollution. 

Yet  few  Americans  are  aware  of  the  alarm- 
ing growth  of  respiratory  disease — doubling 
every  five  years  in  the  United  States.  Pew 
suspect  that  foul  air  is  most  probably  a  fac- 
tor in  the  rise  in  allergic-like  reactions,  or 
that  It  may  contribute  to  the  common  cold. 
Emphysema,  a  fast-growing  disease  of  the 
lung  and  almost  surely  the  result  of  air  pol- 
lution, has  no  public  reputation.  Emphy- 
sema creeps  up  in  the  form  of  Increasing 
colds,  chest  congestion,  breathlessness;  and 
then,  usually  after  age  50,  there  is  a  definite 
diagnosis  and  ultimately  death.  California 
has  recorded  an  astoimdlng  300  percent  in- 
crease In  cases  since  1955.  Alx>ut  seven  per- 
cent of  all  Social  Security  disability  pay- 
ments, $80  mUlion  a  year,  is  paid  for  em- 
physema victims,  who  are  second  In  ntimber 
only  to  those  with  arteriosclerotic  heart 
disease. 

There  is  argument  over  the  cause  of  lung 
cancers.  The  American  Cancer  Society,  for 
example,  blames  tobacco  and  says  the  effect 
of  air  polluUon  is  Insignificant.  Most  opin- 
ion Is  that  tobacco  is  the  primary  cause  and 
air  pollution  an  aggravation.  When  age  dif- 
ferentials and  smokers  are  eliminated  from 
the  statistics,  there  are  39  lung-cancer  deaths 
per  100,000  in  rural  areas  and  52  In  cities. 
These  cancer-death  rates  are  proportional  to 
the  size  of  the  city,  and  so  is  air  pollution. 
In  the  laboratory,  compounds  found  In  air 
pollution  can  create  animal  cancers. 

Every  city  has  its  own  mixture  of  poisons. 
The  various  blends  are  depicted  by  a  special 
machine  that  can  draw  air  through  a  clean 
white  filter  aiul  in  24  hours  trap  as  many 
solid  particles  as  human  lungs  would  trap  in 
three  months.  A  filter  from  downtown  In  a 
pleasant  Virginia  city  is  a  deep  mauve,  from 
an  Oklahoma  suburb  a  pale  gray,  from  indus- 
trial Georgia  dark  brown,  from  a  big  city  in 
Ohio  copper-black,  from  a  Tniii  town  In  West 
Virginia  pitch  black.  Yet,  as  appalling  as 
they  are,  the  soiled  filters  do  not  show  the 
more  poisonous  component  of  air  pollution, 
the  gases,  which  weigh  nine  times  more  than 
the  visible  particles. 

Even  when  unclean  air  does  not  kill  peo- 
ple or  hurt  their  health,  it  often  makes  their 
lives  miserable.  It  stings  their  eyes,  dries 
out  their  throat  tissues.  It  envelops  their 
cities  In  a  thick  smog  that  blanks  out  the 
scenery.  It  sends  offensive  smells  into  their 
homes  and  produces  an  estimated  (II  billion 
damage  a  year  to  property,  such  as  paint  and 
metal  and  masonry. 

In  every  urban  area  of  the  country  It  has 
reduced  vegetation  of  all  kinds,  from  pe- 
tunias to  mighty  oaks,  by  10  to  20  percent. 
It  kills  some  plants,  blights  new  shoots,  dam- 


ages leaves  to  cut  off  nourishment  and  pro- 
duces premature  old  age.  Perennials  are  now 
harder  to  grow  because  of  the  pecuUar  at- 
mospheric soup  that  comes  out  of  automo- 
bile tail  pipes.  Dr.  C.  Stafford  Brandt,  chief 
of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  UjS.  Public 
Health  Service's  Air  Pollution  Division,  says, 
"From  Washington  to  Boston  and  Inland  for 
a  hundred  miles  there  is  not  a  square  mile 
that  is  free  from  air -pollution  Injury.  Z 
don't  see  how  anyone  can  look  at  oui  evi- 
dence and  not  tiecome  gravely  concerned 
with  the  effect  on  our  vegetation."  Some- 
times the  evidence  Is  obvious:  One  night  of 
heavy  Industrial  output  killed  $10,000  worth 
of  commerically  grown  fiowers  on  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.  Most  of  it  is  more  subtle:  Fnilt 
trees  grown  In  normal  city  air  are  10  percent 
smaller  and  produce  10  percent  less  fruit 
than  trees  in  clean  air. 

Air  pollution  is  mainly  the  result  of  things 
burning — gasoline  in  cars,  coal  and  oil  in  fac- 
tories and  homes,  trash  and  g;arbage  In  In- 
cinerators and  dumps.  The  curve  of  dirty  air 
foUows  fairly  closely  the  curve  of  national 
wealth — more  cars  to  put  out  exhaust,  more 
pwwer  plants  to  make  electricity,  more  fac- 
tories to  turn  out  goods,  more  trash  to  bum. 
This  Is  why  air  pollution  has  reached  serious 
levels  In  the  1960'8.  The  biggest  single 
source  of  air  contamination,  gasoline  con- 
sumption in  motor  vehicles,  doubled  In  the  20 
years  before  1945  but  almost  quadrupled  In 
the  20  years  since  then.  Starting  In  1968. 
the  auto  industry  will  install  antipollution 
devices  in  all  new  cars.  Still,  in  the  next  dec- 
ade the  air  is  going  to  get  even  thicker — 
urban  population,  motor  vehicles,  electricity 
production  and  trash  will  greatly  increase. 

Another  factor  aggravating  the  situation 
Is  that  the  nature  of  aerial  wastes  is  chang- 
ing. For  example,  when  the  plastics  now 
common  in  households  are  burned,  some  of 
them  yield  phosgene,  a  poison  gas  tised  In 
World  War  I.  A  report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences-National  Research  Council 
says:  "Chemical  poisons  are  being  produced 
In  new  forms  so  fast  that  the  toxlcologlsts 
cannot  keep  up  with  them." 

Bad  air  once  was  a  problem  of  the  poor. 
"The  wrong  side  of  the  tracks"  as  an  expres- 
sion for  the  lower-class  section  of  town  came 
from  the  days  of  coal-burning  locomotives. 
Neighborhoods  downwind  of  the  cinders  and 
smoke  were  so  unpleasant  that  those  who 
could  afford  it  bought  homes  upwind.  But 
the  postwar  population  explosion  in  people 
and  the  even  greater  one  In  tall  pipes  and 
smokestacks  have  beg^un  to  end  the  delicate 
class  distinction  In  breathing.  It  is  still 
generally  true  that  the  farther  from  indus- 
trial centers  one  can  get,  the  cleaner  his  air; 
but  expensive  suburbia  Is  no  guarantee  of 
piu'e  air.  For  one  thing,  the  high-speed 
highway  carries  a  growing  burden  of  exhaust 
to  the  suburbs.  For  another,  the  atmos- 
pheric lids  that  keep  pollution  near  the 
ground  frequently  cover  large  areas,  often 
thousands  of  square  miles,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  aerial  poisons  that  the  modem 
metropolis  puts  into  the  air  qiUckly  raise 
the  level  of  pollution  over  the  entire  area, 
not  Just  In  the  neighborhoods  around  the 
smokestacks.  It  Is  more  and  naore  common 
that  everyone,  rich  and  poor,  breathes 
polluted  air.  Fewer  and  fewer  of  us  are 
immune  to  the  problem. 

Peter  Brlola,  the  attorney  in  Lincoln,  Me., 
lives  at  43  West  Broadway,  When  he  put  new 
bronze  street  numbers  on  his  house  not  long 
ago,  they  quickly  turned  black.  When  he 
pried  loose  the  "4"  and  the  "3",  the  backs, 
protected  from  the  air,  were  still  shiny.  But 
the  air  in  Lincoln  has  caused  Brlola  deeper 
concern  than  the  loss  of  brilliance  of  the 
numbers  on  his  door. 

"My  wife,  Helen,  was  bom  and  brought  up 
In  this  town,"  he  says.  "It's  had  a  paper 
mill  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  her  grandfather 
sold  them  the  land  for  their  mill.  I  came  to 
Maine  In  1932  and  later  met  Helen.    We  liked 
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U  here  In  Lincoln.  Helen  always  lived  here, 
and  I  liked  It.  too.  There's  beautiful  scenery 
irith  the  forests  and  lots  of  nice,  clear  lakes 
and  clean  air.  Then  In  1957-1958  another 
company  bought  the  pc4;>er  mill  and  put  In 
what  they  called  an  'Improved'  process.  I 
can  remember  when  we  first  knew  they  had 
started  It. 

"It  was  one  night  In  the  fall  of  'flfty- 
elgbt.  We  had  both  gone  to  bed  and  were 
asleep  by  maybe  ten-thirty.  About  eleven 
o'clock  we  both  woke  up.  We  can't  breathe. 
It  seems  as  though  someone  is  trying  to  g^ag 
you,  and  there's  a  terrible  smell,  like  rotten 
cgga.  I  remember  saying,  'What's  happen- 
ing?   What's  going  on?' 

"I  looked  out  the  window,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  dense  fog  that  was  not  like  any- 
thing  rd  seen  ha«  before.  It  was  Uke  thick 
smoke,  and  it  stuck  to  the  ground.  I  can't 
tell  you  ho>w  terrible  the  smell  was. 

"We  closed  the  windows,  but  It  permeated 
everything.  We  couldn't  sleep  all  night. 
The  next  morning  I  went  out  and  I  was 
dumfounded.  Just  dumfounded.  I  had 
Just  had  the  house  painted  that  summer. 
And  now  It  was  coSee  color.  Overnight. 
We  had  galvanized  hooks  holding  up  tha 

gothesllne.  They  were  aU  shot  as  though 
ley  were  a  hundred  years  old.  I  had  a 
Ford  then,  and  you  should  have  seen  It. 
The  paint  was  all  pebbled,  the  chrome  all 
tarnished.  The  wlree  on  the  TV  antenna 
were  shot.  Then  the  wind  shifted  and  the 
Sim  came  out.  House  after  house  on  streets 
all  over  town,  the  same  thing  happened. 
We  were  a  coffee-colored  town.  After  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  sunshine,  the  coffee  color 
bleached  out  and  then  the  paint  vras  gray 
and  peeling. 

"So  that's  what  would  happen  every  time 
there  was  a  dead  calm  or  the  wind  came 
from  the  northeast — the  house  would  turn 
coffee  color,  and  Inside  we'd  choke,  eyes 
would  weep,  nose  and  throat  would  bum, 
you'd  get  nosebleeds.  The  worst  thing  was 
that  you  just  couldn't  get  enough  air. 

"We  called  the  sheriff  and  he  took  pic- 
tures, and  we  complained  to  the  state  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  I  complained  to  the 
mill.  But  they  wouldn't  do  a  damn  thing. 
They'd  say  they  were  doing  everything  they 
could,  but  then  It  would  happen  again. 
They  said,  "Well,  It's  a  new  process,  and 
whatever  happens  to  the  houses  Is  OK  after 
the  sun  comes  out:'  I  said,  'What  about  the 
people?'  and  they  said.  "We  don't  know  what 
we  can  do  about  it.' 

"The  town  coxincll  didn't  want  to  be  too 
tough  because  the  mill  had  hired  four  hun- 
dred people  in  town,  and  they'd  hint  they'd 
move. 

"Well,  I  know  Sen.  EDicrmo  Mubkb,  and 
when  he  started  holding  hearings  on  air  pol- 
lution, I  wrote  to  him,  and  he  Invited  me  to 
testify.  I  went  down  to  Boston  a  year  ago 
February,  and  I  told  the  whole  story. 

"After  that,  the  company  changed  the  top 
management  at  the  mill,  they  recovered 
some  of  the  sulfuric  acid  they  used  to  let 
out,  and  they  put  pine  scent  Into  the  gases. 
But  the  stench  still  chokes  you  and  wakes 
you  up  at  night." 

Last  July  Helen  Briola  died  of  cancer  of 
the  lymph  glands. 

"We  suffered  and  siiffered  with  these  in- 
flammations. Who  can  say  how  she  got  the 
cancer?  Her  death  certificate  says  'asphyxi- 
ation, edema,  vocal  cords.'  Who  can  say? 
I  can't.  But  It's  something  that  you  think 
of." 

Mrs.  Carter  Henderson  \»  a  tall  and  hand- 
some blonde  from  England  who  lives  In 
clrciunstances  quite  different  from  those  of 
Peter  Briola.  She  and  her  husband — an 
executive  In  an  electronics  firm — and  their 
five-year-old  daughter  have  a  WOO-a-month 
apartment  in  midtown  Manhattan.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  apartment  most  city-dwellers  dream 
Qi :  aU  rooms,  two  rooftop  terraces  on  the 
22nd  floor  with  views  of  both  sides  of  the 


great  city,  and  Inside  the  living  room,  two- 
story  windows  looking  out  at  skyscrapers 
and  New  Jersey. 

But  the  roof  tc^  location  is  no  longer  such 
a  blessing  in  New  York,  for  It  Is  next  to  tbe 
apartment  chimney,  one  of  13,000  In  the 
city:  the  chimney  carries  out  the  particles, 
gases  and  odors  produced  by  burning  all  the 
apartment's  trash  and  garbage.  Nearby  are 
four  red-white-and-blue  stacks  of  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  powerhouse,  one  of  the 
company's  11  around  the  city,  most  with 
pollution  controls  Inferior  to  those  In  cities 
serious  about  clean  air.  The  Hendersons 
also  get  more  than  their  share — since  they 
are  affluent  enough  to  afford  a  rooftop  ap>art- 
ment — of  the  fallout  from  the  47  city-run 
incinerators,  all  of  them  operating  In  viola- 
tion of  the  city's  own  alr-pollutlon  laws. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  early  risers,"  Mrs. 
Henderson  says,  "and  on  some  Sunday  morn- 
ings at  six  o'clock  you  can  see  a  lovely  view — 
the  Oeorge  Washington  Bridge  and  the  PsOl- 
sades  in  New  Jersey  ten  miles  away.  About 
seven  o'clock  the  chimneys  and  cars  start  up, 
and  sometimes  in  winter  by  nine  o'clock  you 
can't  see  the  Chrysler  Building  four  blocks 
away." 

When  Mrs.  Henderson  first  came  to  New 
York  In  1954,  she  was  shocked  by  the  dirty 
air,  though  at  that  time  It  seemed  a  minor 
nuisance  to  natives.  She  was  a  founder  of 
Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  Inc.,  a  group  of  1,000 
business  and  professional  leaders  agitating 
for  pollution  control.  They  seem  to  have 
succeeded  In  launching  the  reform  of  New 
York's  primitive  anti-pollution  laws. 

Like  Mrs.  Henderson  in  New  York,  Peter 
Briola  In  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Rose  In  Denver, 
there  are  men  and  women  all  over  the  coun- 
try organizing  to  fight  for  cleaner  air.  But 
theirs  Is  a  difficult  battle.  For  the  enemy 
known  collectively  as  air  pollution  Is  really 
a  complex  of  hostile  Ingredients,  each  of 
them  extremely  hard  to  vanquish.  And  each 
of  these  Ingredients  Is  more  potent  when 
combined  with  its  fellow  poisons  than  when 
found  alone. 

Of  the  total  of  145  million  tons  of  junk 
Americans  put  into  their  air  every  year,  it 
is  estimated  that  52  percent  is  the  colorless 
and  invisible  gas  called  carbon  monoxide. 
That  remarkable  equipment  of  natural 
man — the  dtme-slzed  tissue  at  the  top  of 
the  nasal  passage  that  can  detect  some  odors 
better  than  any  device  made  by  man — 
is  useless  when  it  comes  to  this  deadly  gas. 

It  is  recognized  that  at  1,000  parts  of  mon- 
oxide per  million  parts  of  air,  the  g^s  kills 
quickly.  At  100  parts  it  produces  bad  head- 
aches and  rtiCTinptJB  At  present,  50  parts  Is 
considered  the  danger  point.  But  as  we  letum 
more,  we  are  less  sure.  California  found  that 
80  parts  per  million  for  eight  hours  seriously 
affects  people  who  already  have  poor  blood 
circulation.  Since  monoxide  sickens  and 
kills  by  capturing  the  oxygen  carriers  in  the 
blood,  people  with  heart  disease,  arterio- 
sclerosis, asthma  or  emphysema,  as  well  as 
heavy  smokers,  are  unusually  vulnerable. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  sampled 
air  In  six  cities — Cincinnati.  St.  LouU,  Phil- 
adelphia. Denver,  Chicago,  and  Washington. 
D.C. — during  periods  of  heavy  traffic.  It 
found  carbon  monoxide  at  30  parts  per  mil- 
lion in  10  percent  of  the  tests;  the  average 
levels  inside  passenger  cars  during  rush-hour 
range  from  21  to  29  parts  per  million,  and 
there  were  concentrations  higher  than  100 
parts  Inside  tunnels  and  garages. 

The  effects  of  monoxide  at  these  'low," 
everyday  levels  may  be  profound,  even  on 
healthy  people.  In  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice's Taft  Center  in  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Charles 
Xlntaras  studies  the  brain  waves  of  rats. 
When  bis  rats  breathed  monoxide  In  rush- 
hour  concentrations,  almost  at  once  the  "In- 
tellectually alert"  pattern  of  the  brain  waves 
disappeared  and  was  replaced  by  one  typical 
of  a  dream  state:  The  brain  kept  receiving 


impressions  from  the  outside  but  did  nothing 
about  tbem. 

In  an  even  more  startling  experiment,  Or, 
John  H.  Schulte,  formerly  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  and  now  with  the  n.S.  Navy, 
gave  48  healthy  Cincinnati  firemen-volun- 
teers mild  doses  of  monoxide,  all  well  below 
the  level  of  organic  damage.  Each  man  had 
several  sessions  before  a  panel  which  flashed 
a  letter  or  a  color.  In  response  to  which  the 
man  was  supposed  to  push  the  button  appro- 
priate to  that  letter  or  color.  Sometimes  a 
man  breathed  ordinary  air  and  sometimes 
varying  mlxtiires  of  monoxide,  but  he  never 
knew  wtlch. 

Dr.  Schulte's  experiment  produced  nothing 
new  for  medical  llterattire,  with  one  excep- 
tion. No  matter  what  the  level  of  mild  mon- 
oxide, the  men  showed  no  physiological 
changes:  their  pulse,  respiration  and  blood 
pressure  remained  the  same.  And  their  re- 
action time  In  piishlng  the  buttons  was  the 
same,  whether  they  breathed  pure  air  or 
monoxide.  The  exception  was  that  men 
getting  monoxide  made  more  errors  In  push- 
ing the  buttons,  and  the  more  monoxide  they 
got,  the  more  errors  they  made.  At  one  per- 
cent monoxide  In  the  blood  they  made  10 
percent  errors,  at  20  percent  monoxide  they 
made  80  percent  errors.  Yet  they  seemed 
perfectly  normal. 

Many  researchers  believe  that  "turnpike 
fatigue,"  the  lassitude  that  comes  with  long 
drives  in  cars  without  air-conditioning,  may 
be  mild  monoxide  poisoning  and  may  pro- 
duce more  accidents  than  supposed.  One 
speculation  Is  that  except  for  the  results  of 
new  antipollution  controls,  increasing  mon- 
oxide from  Increasing  traffic  could  reduce 
alertness  not  Just  among  motorists  but  in 
whole  sections  of  the  population. 

The  next  heaviest  portion  of  poison  In  the 
American  air,  18  percent,  is  the  sulfur  ox- 
ides, which  come  mostly  from  the  burning 
coal  and  oil  In  powerplants,  factories  and 
homes.  They  have  been  the  chief  villain 
of  every  recent  pollution  disaster,  like  Do- 
nora.  New  York  and  London.  They  paralyze 
the  tiny  halrlike  tissues  that  ordinarily  pro- 
tect sensitive  lung  tissues  from  dangerous 
invaders.  They  Irritate  the  throat  and  dam- 
age the  lungs.  Their  presence  makes  lung 
and  heart  work  harder.  In  Nashville  a  study 
of  9,313  people  showed  that  cardiovascular 
disease  In  people  over  55  was  twice  as  com- 
mon in  areas  of  the  city  with  high  sulfur 
readings. 

The  most  recent  studies  show  that  quite 
ordinary  sulfur-dioxide  levels  in  the  air  do 
human  and  property  damage.  With  an  an- 
nual average  of  0.01  to  0.02  parts  per  million 
In  the  air,  there  is  Increased  cardiovascular 
illness,  noticeable  impairment  of  breathing 
among  ot&rwise  healthy  i}eople,  and  signifi- 
cant mental  corrosion.  At  0.02  to  0.03  levels 
for  a  year  the  death  rate  from  respiratory 
disease  begins  to  go  up,  and  perennial  flowen 
become  chronically  damaged.  It  is  therefore 
alarming  to  note  that  the  1964  sulfur-dloz- 
Ide  mean  in  the  following  cities  was:  Chicago, 
0.18;  Cincinnati,  0.04;  Los  Angeles,  0.01; 
Philadelphia,  0.08;  San  Francisco,  0.02;  St. 
Louis,  0.06;  and  Washington,  0.05.  Vernon 
MacKenzle,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Air  Pol- 
lution of  the  Public  Health  Service,  says, 
"The  sulfur-pollution  problem  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  In  our  opinion  has 
reached  virtually  a  critical  stage." 

The  next  most  common  contamlnators  In 
urban  air  are  the  hydrocarbons,  a  large  group 
of  compounds  coming  mainly  from  escaped. 
unbumed  fuel,  mostly  invisible  and  mostly 
from  cars. 

They  are  known  to  cause  cancer,  though 
it  takes  higher  concentrations  than  usually 
found  in  the  air.  Worse  yet,  sunlight  causes 
hydrocarbons  to  combine  Insidiously  with 
stm  another  pollutant  -the  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen— to  produce  protochemlcal  smog  (also 
called  oxidant),  the  bourbon -colored  lia^e 
that  regularly  blurs  most  modem  cities,   to 


photochemical  smog,  pe<^)e  breathe  harder 
but  get  less  oxygen.  Verjr  high  concentra- 
tions for  a  few  hours  can!  produce  Impaired 
breathing  and  general  malaise  for  days 
afterward.  , 

All  the  ingredients  .  o^  air  pollution — 
monoxide,  sulfur  and  the  rest — might  be  less 
of  a  threat  to  human  life  If  the  air  always 
moved  freely.  But  some  places  are  hemmed 
In  by  mountains  so  that^  air  cannot,  move 
sideways.  Big  dtles  usually  have  tall  build- 
ings that  fend  off  outside  vrinds.  Most  places 
are  enveloped  periodically  in  extremely  calm 
and  unmovlng  air  masse$  with  almost  no 
lateral  movement. 

Air  trapped  at  the  sides  ^y  move  vertical- 
ly, as  in  a  chimney,  carrying  upward  its  load 
of  floating  dirt  and  making  room  for  new 
air.  This  upward  movenient  of  air  occurs 
because  hot  air  rises  and  ordinarily  the 
warmest  air  Is  next  to  the  loartb.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  a  layer  oC  warm  air  slips  in 
at  an  upper  level — It  sllde^  over  a  mountain 
or  on  top  of  an  air  mass!  When  the  dlrt- 
Uden  air  rising  from  thd  ^ound  hits  this 
Intruding  warm  layer.  It] Stops.  This  plug 
in  the  chimney,  called  an  {Inversion  beca\ise 
It  Inverts  the  usual  chan^^e  In  temp>eratiu« 
as  air  gets  higher,  is  a  lid  that  seals  In  a  city 
lUie  a  plastic  bag,  keeping  dut  the  clear  upper 
air  and  letting  the  aerial  wastes  accumulate 
down  where  the  people  are. 

^om  the  street  the  stable  air  mass  under 
an  inversion  may  look  fairly  clear,  at  least 
until  the  pollution  has  begun  to  collect  and 
the  nitrogen  oxides  and  amog  give  It  the 
characteristic  yellow-browii  haze.  But  from 
an  airplane  one  often  can  yee  a  sharp  separa- 
tion between  the  murky  lair  below  the  In- 
version and  the  clear  air  abjove. 

Inversions  are  not  rarej  phenomena  that 
occur  only  at  a  few  strange  places.  On  any 
given  fall  or  winter  dayj  half  the  United 
States  has  inversions  lowqr  than  1,500  feet; 
fall  and  winter  are  also  tiie  times  of  maxi- 
mum burning  of  coal  ana  oil.  C.  R.  Hosier 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  cajoulates"  that  air  Is 
trapped  below  500  feet  over  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
time  in  all  seasons.  Somet^lmes  the  situation 
becomes  highly  dangerous. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  on  November  27, 
1962,  Doyle  Urban,  a  dark-ihalred  meteorolo- 
gist with  a  perpetual  clgjar  In  his  mouth, 
came  into  the  weather  center  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  oomf>lex  in  Cincinnati. 
He  took  off  his  Jacket,  re^d  over  teletyped 
weather  reports  from  all  oTtr  the  nation  and 
began  looking  for  Inversions  that  might 
cause  an  air-pollution  dlsuBter  like  Donora, 
New  York  or  London — lnv0tslons  as  large  as 
Nebraska  or  larger,  and  dUe  to  last  36  hours 
or  longer,  with  low  vrinds  ahd  no  rain. 

By  noon  on  that  November  day  Urban  was 
sure  he  had  found  just  such  an  inversion 
and  he  sent  out  a  tranjmlsslon  to  every 
American  weather  station:  Air  Pollution 
Potential  Alert.  Begin  Hl|h  Pollution  Alert 
. . .  and  then  described  ani  area  that  covered 
J2  states  with  87  mlUlon  people  from  New 
England  to  Arkansas.  The  lid  was  on  over 
23  major  American  cities. 

Urban '8  forecast  turned  OUt  to  be  accurate. 
Hartford's  level  of  particles  In  the  air  soon 
row  to  5 Vi  times  normal;  Albany,  4Vi  tlmea; 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  3  time*;  Detroit,  3  times. 
By  the  fourth  day.  partlclBe  in  the  Boston- 
New  York  area  had  reached  T^  times  normal. 
In  Washington,  D.C,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
•liy  carbon  monoxide  waa  5  times  normal. 
PMadelphla  had  8  times  Its  us\ial  oxides  of 
nitrogen.  New  York  7  tlmeis  its  usual  sulfur. 

Ro  one  knows  the  effect  of  this  epUode  on 
Ufe,  health  and  property.  All  New  York 
City's  homes  for  the  aged  reported  Increased 
'••Pl'atory  troubles.  Allergists  In  Washlng- 
•on  noted  more  patients.  Massive  tragedy 
n^y  have  been  avoided  by  luck.  In  the  mld- 
•"e  of  the  episode  a  wandering  low-pressure 
°>*«  from  Cape  Hatteras  moved  In  for  two 
•"J*,  bringing  fresh  air,  anft  then  moved  out. 


removing  some  oi  the  bad  atr.  Then  the 
graphs  of  pollution  began  to  rise  again,  but 
from  a  lower  level. 

It  was  Important  for  local  officials  to  have 
Doyle  Urban 's  warning,  yet  most  cities  htul 
no  alr-pollutlon  agencies.  Of  those  that  did, 
only  65  percent  got  the  alarm,  and  of  those, 
only  a  third  took  any  action,  such  as  warning 
institutions  with  respiratory  and  heart 
patients  and  alerting  Industries  that  put 
waste  Into  the  air  to  stand  by  to  cut  back 
operations. 

In  most  cltiea  the  Inversion  and  rising 
pollution  were  not  understood.  But  they 
were  felt.  Visibility  was  reduced,  eyes 
watered,  people  had  sore  throats  and  coughed, 
those  with  respiratory  aliments  felt  terrible 
and  imdoubtedly  more  of  them  died  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would  have.  Yet  there 
was  no  great  complaint  becavise,  like  Lon- 
doners before  1952,  most  Americans  regard 
air  pollution  as  the  natural  condition  of 
man.  They  assume  that  city  air  vras  always 
like  this. 

Which  is  why  the  world  owes  a  debt  to 
kooky  old  £1  Pueblo  de  Nuestra  SeHora  la 
Reina  de  Los  Angeles  de  Porciuncula.  For 
it  was  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  that  woke  the 
nation  to  the  perils  of  air  pollution. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  came 
from  someplace  else  In  search  of  clean  edr, 
a  forgiving  climate,  rich  foliage  and  expan- 
sive views.  But  after  the  war,  Industry 
mushroomed,  and  automobiles  filled  the  land. 
Suddenly  Loe  Angelenoe  couldnt  see  their 
hills  most  of  the  time.  And  their  beautiful 
air  hurt  them.  It  still  does.  Over  half  the 
days  of  the  year,  those  with  sensitive  tissues 
suffer  stinging  eyes,  30  days  a  year  half  the 
people  do,  and  about  six  days  a  year  every- 
one has  painful,  watery  eyes.  About  the 
same  Is  true  vrith  ease  of  breathing. 

Tradition  has  It  that  the  revolt  against 
stinging  eyes  and  foul  air  began  with  the 
little  old  ladies  from  Pasadena.  They  saw 
and  smelled  nearby  refineries  and,  blaming 
them,  began  mailing  In  their  gasoline  cred- 
it cards  in  protest.  According  to  another 
tale  it  all  started  when  Mrs.  Norman  Chan- 
dler, the  most  influential  woman  In  the 
county,  came  out  of  her  front  door  one  morn- 
ing, noticed  that  the  city  was  no  longer  visi- 
ble, and  said  to  her  husband,  then  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  "Norman,  you  sim- 
ply must  do  something  about  this  sznog." 

AU  this  is  a  little  bit  true.  The  garden- 
club  types  In  Pasadena  did  give  the  refin- 
eries a  remarkably  hard  time.  And  the'Los 
Angeles  Times,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
press,  did  push  for  pollution  control.  But 
the  basic  cause  of  the  revolution  was  that 
the  ordinary  voter  valued  his  voluptuous 
air  almost  as  much  as  he  did  his  car  and  free- 
way, a  comparison  not  without  irony. 

Clean  air  became  such  a  hot  political  Issue 
no  politician  could  avoid  it.  Mass  meetings 
Insisted  on  action.  In  1947  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  was 
formed  and  given  power  to  control  everything 
released  into  the  air  in  the  4,000  square  miles 
of  the  Los  Angeles  basin.  The  basin,  then 
with  45  separate  cities  (now  with  76),  Is 
hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  mountains  and 
sealed  on  the  fourth  side  by  incoming  sea 
winds,  so  that  everyone  breathes  about  the 
same  air,  and  no  one  miinlclpality  can  pro- 
tect its  own  atmosphere.  Once  it  had  its 
law,  Los  Angeles  attacked  air  pollution  with 
more  vigor  and  sophistication  than  any  com- 
munity had  ever  done  before,  or  has  since. 

Its  first  discovery  was  that  clean  air  begins 
and  ends  with  politics.  Unless  there  Is  solid 
support  for  pollution  control  or  no  political 
finagling  with  enforcement,  the  system 
quickly  breaks  down.  In  Los  Angeles,  as  In 
most  places,  the  Initial  response  of  pollu- 
ters told  to  clean  up  was  as  predictable  as 
religious  ritual : 

1.  It  la  technically  Impossible. 

2.  It  Is  economically  ruinous. 


3.  If  you  bother  me,  I'll  move  my  factory: 
and 

4.  Take  me  to  your  leader. 

In  most  cities  such  objections  win  the  day. 
Most  political  leaders  are  loath  to  force 
added  expense  and  headaches  on  big  taxpay- 
ers and  employers. 

5.  Smith  Grlswold.  for  years  Los  Angeles 
Air  Pollution  Control  Officer  and  now  a  lead- 
ing federal  anti-pollution  official,  describee  a 
typical  experience: 

"Some  Industry  would  show  us  their  plans, 
and  we'd  teU  them  they  wouldn't  be  per- 
mitted to  release  all  that  stuff  into  the  Los 
Angeles  air.  They'd  say  they  do  It  every- 
place else,  no  one  knows  how  to  prevent  It, 
It  is  uneconomical  to  do  It  any  other  way. 
We'd  say  we  were  sorry,  but  no  one  has  a 
right  to  poison  the  air  Imthls  county.  Then 
they'd  smile  and  ask  who  my  superior  was. 
I  had  a  list  In  my  top  drawer:  the  names  of 
the  flve  members  of  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  elected  ruling  body.  Next 
day  the  Industry  would  be  back  saying,  'OK. 
What  do  we  do?'  In  all  the  years  of  our 
operations,  the  top  political  leadership  never 
failed  to  back  us  up  one  hundred  percent. 
And  we  were  tough. 

"And  not  one  Industry  ever  moved  out, 
except  for  the  makers  of  crude  Incinerators 
banned  by  law  and  people  who  burned 
Junked  cars,  also  banned.  And  not  one 
Industry  that  had  decided  to  settle  changed 
Its  mind  because  we  put  alr-pollutlon  per- 
mits into  the  picture.  But  a  lot  of  them 
threatened  to." 

The  second  discovery  Loe  Angeles  made 
arose  from  a  misconception.  Everyone 
thought  the  watering  eyes,  gasps  and 
stenches  were  caused  moetly  by  the  refineries. 
Refineries  do  emit  an  impressive  collection 
of  smells  and  gases.  This  used  to  be  con- 
sidered "Inevitable."  Loe  Angeles  proved  It 
Is  not,  and  today  has  the  cleanest  refineries 
in  the  world. 

Despite  a  massive  reduction  in  refinery, 
industrial  and  open-binning  emissions, 
however,  the  smog  did  not  go  away.  It  got 
worse.  Hydrocarbon  pollution  dropped  with 
the  refinery  program  but  then  in  1960  began 
to  creep  upward  again,  though  refineries 
were  putting  out  less  than  ever.  Carbon 
monoxide  kept  right  on  climbing  during  the 
industrial  cleanup,  until  today  it  is  four 
times  worse  than  it  was  in  1940.  Why  did 
the  pollution  turn  upward? 

Los  Angeles  originally  had  the  same  ratio 
of  i>ollutlon  as  the  national  average  for  the 
country:  40  percent  from  stationary  soiut^s 
(chimneys,  smokestacks  and  open  fires)  and 
60  percent  from  cars,  trucks  and  buses.  To- 
day Los  Angeles  Is  closer  to  10  percent  from 
stationary  sources,  though  Industry  and 
population  have  more  than  doubled  during 
this  reduction,  and  90  percent  from  motor 
vehicles. 

To  the  public  the  most  obvious  vehicular 
offenders  are  the  trucks  and  buses  whose 
Diesel  exhausts  are  clearly  visible  and  un- 
pleasant to  smell.  Los  Angeles  cracks  down 
hard  on  them. 

But  despite  appearances,  Diesels  are  not 
the  real  problem.  A  large  fleet  of  pollution 
control  officers  in  cruiser  cars  checks  on 
truck  exhausts,  but  an  even  larger  one  checks 
on  automobile  exhausts,  for  It  Is  the  auto- 
mobile that  emits  the  great  volumes  of  pol- 
lutants. Each  car  without  anti-pollution 
devices  produces  an  average  of  seven  pounds 
of  wastes  a  day,  enough  collectively  to  put 
down  a  lethal  layer  of  poisons  two  feet  thick 
over  the  entire  basin.  This  discovery  was 
enough  to  alatm  Los  Angeles,  an  area  where 
winds  are  typically  mild  and  Inversions  fre- 
quent and  low. 

A  car  pollutes  the  air  In  four  ways:  from 
Its  gas  tank,  from  Its  carbuiretor  (both  give 
off  evaporated  gasoline),  from  Its  crankcase 
vent  and  from  Its  taU  pipe.  Of  the  hydro- 
carbons, mostly  evaporated  or  unbumed  fuel. 
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•  10  percent  come  from  gaa  tank  and  cvt- 
biiretor,  30  percent  from  the  crankcaae  vent 
and  60  percent  from  tall  pipe,  out  of  which 
alao  ctsne  all  of  the  carbon  monoslde  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen. 
Elimination  of  the  30  percent  of  hydro- 
•  carbons  from  the  cr&nkcase  is  relatively 
simple.  A  pipe  can  ref  eed  the  raw  gas  back 
to  the  Intake  manifold.  Redesign  of  englnM 
can  reduce  carbon  monoxide  by  60  percent 
and  hydrocarbons  by  95  percent.  California 
required  the  automobile  Industry  to  produce 
such  cars  In  that  state  beginning  with  IQM 
models,  and  the  result  has  been  a  msrkwrt 
Improvement.  The  Federal  Oovonment 
followed  suit  for  all  cars,  and  the  auto  Indus- 
try has  applied  Its  skills  and  money  to 
achieving  a  solution. 
'  Thus,  as  with  so  many  modem  alr-pollu- 

tlon  practices,  Loe  Angelee  became  the  model 
for  the  country.  Today  almost  half  of  all 
professional  antipollution  workers  for  local 
government  are  In  Los  Angeles,  25  percent 
of  all  local  spending  In  the  country  for  clean 
air  U  spent  in  Loe  Angeles  County  (40  per- 
cent In  California).  And  no  place  In  the 
nation  approaches  the  problem  with  more 
care.  Every  Industry  In  Loe  Angeles  County 
needs  a  pollution  permit  before  It  can  build 
or  operate,  and  this  requires  a  showing  of 
every  pound  of  material  going  Into  the  proc- 
ess and  an  accounting  of  every  pound  com- 
ing out,  with  the  assumption  that  anything 
unaccounted  for  has  gone  Into  the  air. 

Los  Angeles,  and  the  country  at  large,  still 
must  cope  with  95  tons  of  polluting  gases 
and  particles  put  into  the  air  every  year  by 
motor  vehicles.  Transportation  contributes 
60  percent  of  all  national  contamination  of 
air.  Kven  when  all  new  cars  have  some 
exhaust  controls,  the  problem  will  be  far 
from  solved.  There  are  6  percent  more  cars 
In  the  country  every  year.  In  the  1980'8 
automotive  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  will 
be  back  where  they  are  today.  By  3000  they 
will  be  double  the  1966  levels.  Tho  ultimate 
answer.  In  the  opinion  of  most  poUutlon 
authortUee.  U  a  basic  redesign  ol  the  way 
Americans  power  their  private  cars. 

Redesign  Is  no  longer  considered  too  much 
to  hope  for,  in  the  light  of  the  Loe  Angeles 
experience.  Paced  with  the  strict  law  and 
strict  enforcement,  Loe  Angeles  industries 
were  forced  to  design  their  machinery  with 
pollution  in  mind  and  to  put  blgh-callber 
engineering  talent  on  the  Job.  Prom  1M8 
to  1966  Loe  Angles  Industries  produced  M 
major  alr-poUutlon  control  techniques  never 
known  before.  In  most  cases  the  initial 
Insistence  was  that  it  couldn't  be  done. 

One  refinery  used  to  make  Ufe  miserable 
fOT  surrounding  communltlee  with  huge 
quantities  of  hydrogen  sulfide  that  caused 
vomiting  and  turned  house  paint  black. 
Now  It  captures  It  all.  pipes  it  to  a  plant 
that  seUs  the  resulting  siUfvir  and  sulfuric 
acid.  The  profit  from  these  sales  has  paid 
for  the  91.260,000  cost  of  ci4>turlng  the  gas. 
Tlie  same  refinery  used  to  release  tons  of 
carbon  monoxide.  Forced  to  convert  It  to 
harmless  carbon  dioxide.  It  discovered  this 
generated  enough  heat  to  make  steam  for 
the  whole  refinery,  which  more  than  paid 
for  the  •!  million  cost  of  the  control. 

Then  Is  a  steel  mill  which  used  to  dump 
16  tons  of  Iron  oxides  and  other  dust  onto 
Its  neighborhood  every  day  and  now  drops 
negligible  amounts.  Because  of  this  there 
Is  a  low-Income  working  woman  who  has 
everyday  advantages  of  life  that  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson, the  penthouse  dweller  in  Manhattan, 
does  not  have  and  couldn't  buy  for  a  million 
dollars.  The  Los  Angles  woman,  her  face 
framed  In  pink  plastic  hair  curlers,  said.  "I 
work  the  night  shift  In  the  glass  factory, 
and  sometimes  I  used  to  forget  to  bring  my 
sheets  In  from  the  clothesline  In  the  eve- 
ning. By  the  time  I  got  back  frtxn  work  In 
the  morning,  those  sheets  would  be  black, 
and  I'd  have  to  wash  them  all  orer  again. 


Now  If  I  cant  take  my  wash  In  overnight.  It's 
still  clean  In  the  morning." 

There  are  steps  any  community  can  take 
now.  It  can  sample  its  air  to  find  what  ts 
In  It.  It  can  make  a  caref\il  Inventory  of 
everything  that  goes  into  its  atmosphere  or 
drifts  In  from  the  outside.  It  can  analyze  Its 
weather  history  to  see  how  often  and  how 
severe  its  inversions  are.  And  there  Is  action 
that  most  cities  need  to  take  but  have  not: 

Open  trash  and  garbage  burning  can  be 
outlawed.  About  a  quarter  of  all  communi- 
ties in  the  country  are  plagued  by  dump 
fires.  Crude  incinerators  can  be  forbidden. 
Black  smoke  is  still  a  menace,  though  there 
Is  no  need  for  it.  Eliminating  it  costs  money, 
but  so  does  fire  prevention. 

Sulfur  dioxide  from  burning  coal  and  oil 
alao  Is  manageable,  but  It  requires  a  basic 
change  In  the  use  of  fuels.  No  feasible  way 
has  been  found  to  remove  sulfur  from  coal, 
but  not  all  coal  contains  dangerous  quanti- 
ties of  It  Natxual  gas  has  very  little  sulfur. 
Oil  can  be  desulfurized.  Including  the  heavy 
residual  oU  used  by  many  power  stations. 
Deeulfxirizing  fuel  would  accomplish  a  giant 
step  in  Improving  urban  air. 

Most  burning  and  discharges  Into  the  air 
can  be  drastically  sanitized,  as  Los  Angeles 
proved,  by  meticulous  care  in  designing  the 
Industrial  process  and  by  a  variety  of  devices 
for  screening,  washing  or  filtering  wastes  be- 
fore their  release  to  the  outside. 

Slowly  the  Federal  Government  has  taken 
measures  to  try  to  reverse  the  upward  curve 
of  dirty  air.  It  started  in  1955  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $186,000.  Thanks  largely  to 
Senator  Edicund  S.  Mdskib  of  Maine,  there  Is 
now  a  growing  national  program,  begun  In 
earnest  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963. 

In  accord  with  this  program,  the  automo- 
bile Industry  is  Installing  anti-pollutlon  con- 
trols on  all  new  1968  cars  sold  in  this  country. 
Communities  polluted  by  sources  across  a 
state  line  now  can  call  for  federal  aid,  as 
can  any  local  government  that  says  Its  own 
problem  Is  beyond  its  capacity  to  handle. 
And  the  national  government  is  developing 
techniques  for  controlling  pollution  and  pro- 
grams for  training  technicians  so  desperately 
needed  in  cities  and  states.  It  will  double 
any  money  that  localities  put  up  to  cleanse 
their  own  air. 

Nevertheless,  the  national  atmosphere  con- 
tinues to  get  worse.  The  country  has  more 
gasoline,  more  fuel  oil.  more  trash  to  bum 
every  year,  more  people  to  do  It,  more  of  them 
congregated  In  cities  already  polluted,  but  no 
more  air  than  befse.  A  third  of  the  states 
have  no  one  coneemed  with  their  air.  and 
most  of  the  remainder  have  only  a  token 
employee.  It  is  estimated  that  a  good  local 
alr-pollutlon  program  costs  40  to  50  cents  per 
capita  a  year,  but  most  places  spend  nothing. 
A  total  program  that  with  present  knowl- 
edge could  reduce  the  pollution  levels  would 
cost  three  billion  dollars  a  year.  Such  a 
program  might  even  stem  the  appalling 
growth  of  respiratory  disease  among  urban 
Americans. 

When  President  Johnson  signed  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendment  last  October,  he  quoted 
author  Rachel  Carson :  "In  biological  history, 
no  organism  has  survived  long  if  Its  environ- 
ment became  In  some  way  unfit  for  It,  but 
no  organism  before  man  has  deliberately 
polluted  its  own  environment." 

This  summer  I  was  driving  down  a  Loe 
Angeles  freeway  with  John  Sheehan,  a  busi- 
nesslike. 38- year-old  graduate  engineer  who 
Inspects  refineries  for  the  county  air-pollu- 
tion district.  He  pointed  through  the  wind- 
shield and  Informed  me  that  the  Hollywood 
Hills  were  10  miles  in  front  of  us  and  that 
years  ago  you  could  see  them  quite  clearly 
most  of  the  Ume.  That  day  there  was  noth- 
ing but  a  light-brown  blankness.  The  alr- 
pollutlon  Index  printed  in  the  paper  that 
morning  had  not  been  particularly  high,  but 
the  surrounding  haze  obliterated  the  land, 


Irritated  the  eyes  and  caused  a  dryness  like 
the  onset  of  a  sore  throat. 

"Now  look  out  your  window,  straight  up," 
he  said. 

Directly  overhead  was  a  brilliant,  blue, 
clear  sky. 

"The  Inversion  today  Is  at  maybe  one 
thousand  feet."  Sheehan  said.  "So  straight 
up  you're  looking  through  only  one  thousand 
feet  of  smog.  Down  here  you're  looking 
straight  through  ten  miles  of  It.  And  breath- 
ing ten  miles  of  it.  Just  one  thousand  feet 
over  us  the  air  is  clean  and  clear  and  full 
of  that  good  old  oxygen." 

Sheehan  shrugged.  "But,  of  course,  you 
and  I  are  down  here." 

We're  all  down  here. 
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LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 

ACT  OP  1966 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Democratic  policy  committee 
met  to  consider  the  scheduling  of  floor 
business  for  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sion. Following  the  meeting,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  announced 
that  It  would  not  be  possible  to  call  up  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1966 
prior  to  adjournment.  However,  he  did 
express  the  hope  of  the  policy  committee 
that  consideration  of  this  bill  would  be 
one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  next 
January. 

I  am  naturally  disappointed  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  schedule  this  bill  for 
floor  consideration  this  session.  Of 
course,  I  am  sympathetic  with  the  sched- 
uling problems  facing  the  leadership 
with  the  logjam  of  appropriations  bills 
and  other  important  measures  which  re- 
quire action  before  adjournment.  The 
leadership  has  been  most  cooperative  in 
attempting  to  arrange  a  time  during 
which  the  bill  could  be  scheduled  and  I 
speak  for  the  entire  Joint  committee  in 
expressing  appreciation  for  this  effort. 

I  am  also  aware  that  portions  of  the 
bill  are  controversial.  A  number  of 
Members  have  indicated  that  they  will 
vigorously  oppose  certain  sections.  Ap- 
parently, the  portions  causing  greatest 
concern  are  those  altering  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  few  standing  committees  in  an 
effort  to  create  a  better  distribution  of 
the  legislative  workload.  I  expect  that 
these  provisions  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  amendments  wlU  certainly  be 
offered  when  the  bill  is  eventually  con- 
sidered. 

But  let  us  be  frank  about  this  matter- 
both  with  ourselves  and  the  public.  The 
subject  matter  of  a  reorganization  bill  is 
Congress  Itself.  We  cannot  make  pro- 
posals for  congressional  reorganization 
without  affecting  the  prerogatives  and 
positions  of  seniority  of  some  Members. 
Each  proposal  must  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits  to  determine  If  It  is  beneficial 
to  this  body  as  a  whole. 

I  am  also  grateful  for  the  assurances 
made  to  me  by  members  of  the  policy 
committee  that  they  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  joint  committee's  study 
over  the  past  18  months  and  the  neces- 
sity of  its  receiving  proper  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  The  majority  leader's 
stetement  that  this  was  an  item  of  the 
highest  priority  and  should  be  one  o 
the  first  orders  of  business  of  the  next 
session  Is  most  encouraging.    I  tliink  the 


Senate  has  made  it  clear  that  It  does  not 
intend  to  evade  its  respoiuibllitles  In  this 
measure  of  fundamental  Importance  to 
the  continuing  vitality  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

With  this  in  mind,  thfere  may  be  ad- 
vantages to  the  consideriitlon  of  the  bill 
in  January.  Since  the  joint  committee's 
report  has  been  published  since  July, 
and  the  bill  and  report  have  been  avail- 
able since  September,  no  Member  of  this 
body  could  logically  argue  that  he  will 
not  have  had  sufficient  time  to  study  its 
provisions  and  suggest  modifications. 
Since  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  next  session  to 
reach  the  floor,  this  should  be  ample 
opportunity  for  a  thoroiigh  floor  debate 
on  these  prop>osals.  No  one  can  contend 
that  the  bill  was  hastily  prepared  or  in- 
sufBciently  considered  l^ecause  of  the 
press  of  other  legislative  business. 

So  let  us  prepare  for  the  task.  I  hope 
each  Member  will  carefully  study  the 
provision  of  this  bill  during  the  next 
3  months.  The  joint  Cf»nmlttee  and 
its  staff  stand  ready  to  [meet  with  any 
committee  or  Individual  Member  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill  and  ways  it  might  be  Im- 
proved. Then,  next  January,  we  can 
join  together  in  taking  decisive  action 
to  modernize  Congress  for  the  challenges 
which  lie  ahead.  i 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  PreMdent,  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the"  crowded  legislative 
schedule  has  put  off  until  next  year  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  to  Improve  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  worked  for  a  year 
and  a  half  sifting  reCt»imendations 
fnott  Members  of  Congnass  and  others. 
Its  final  report  contains  more  than  100 
recommendations  for  improvements  and 
these  recommendations  fere  reflected  in 
the  bills  which  have  bee|x  Introduced  In 
each  House. 

At  least  it  is  reassurlfiK  to  hear  the 
distinguished  majority  leider's  hope  that 
the  Legislative  Reorganftaatlon  Act  will 
be  one  of  the  flrst  items  of  business  to  be 
considered  when  Congreais  reconvenes  in 
January.  j 

As  the  chairman  of  thb  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress has  said,  the  joint  committee's 
work  would  be  nothing  more  than  an 
"academic  exercise"  if  it  were  not  fol- 
lowed by  legislative  action.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  both  committees  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned in  seeing  that  oS^work  Is  not 
wasted.  y 

Members  of  the  bipartuan  joint  com- 
mittee worked  diligently  1  to  explore,  re- 
fine and  improve  the  re<;ommendatlons 
we  received.  i 

The  bill  before  the  I  Senate  would 
strengthen  the  commlCte  system.  It 
would  Improve  congressional  consldera- 
oon  of  the  budget.  It  w^uld  help  Mem- 
''ers  of  Congress  by  giving  them  better 
quaUty  and  quantity  of  information.  It 
*ould  resolve  a  number  of  Institutional 
problems. 

Rnally,  and  this  Is  estiecially  impor- 
ant,  it  would  create  a  J<)!nt  Committee 
wi  Congressional  Operations  which 
would  continue  the  esaential  task  of 
«^mg  congressional  operations  in  step 
«w  the  times 


It  was  20  years  ago  that  the  La  P(d- 
lette-Monroney  committee  drew  up  the 
series  of  recommendations  which  estab- 
lished the  standing  committee  system 
which  we  have  today  and  improved  con- 
gressional machinery  In  other  ways. 
Today's  tempo  demands  that  we  keep  a 
constant  watch  on  ways  to  do  the  Job 
of  Congress  lietter.  This  Joint  Ccmimlt- 
tee  on  Congressional  Operations  would 
handle  that  task. 

Any  large  business  Is  constantly 
searching  for  better  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. The  legislative  body  dealing 
with  the  business  of  the  Nation  can  do  no 
less. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  privilege 
to  work  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Joint  and  special  committees.  Again  I 
regret  that  circumstances  prohibit  ac- 
tion now  on  the  legislation  we  have  in- 
troduced and  I  share  the  hope  that  when 
Congress  reconvenes  this  legislation  will 
get  early  consideration. 


OMBUDSMAN  FOR  MISSOURI 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
early  this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
of  which  I  am  Chairman,  began  looking 
Into  the  concept  and  office  of  ombuds- 
man. The  response  to  our  Inquiries  and 
hearings  has  been  most  gratifying. 
Great  Interest  has  been  stimulated  in  a 
nations^  ombudsman.  Legislation  which 
I  cosponsored  has  been  introduced  to 
create  a  tax  ombudsman  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  an  ombuds- 
man for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Now,  it  is  my  understanding  that  bills 
to  create  municipal  and  State  ombuds- 
men are  being  introduced  in  many  States 
throughout  the  Nation.  Recently,  the 
secretary  of  state  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  appointed  an  ombudsman  to 
handle  citizens'  complaints  within  his 
department. 

Many  people  In  my  own  State  are  now 
considering  the  merits  of  creating  an 
ombudsman  for  Missouri.  An  article  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  June  1966  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Missouri  Bar,  entitled 
"An  Ombudsman  for  Missouri?"  by  Mr. 
Sidney  L.  WUlens.  Mr.  WUlens  points 
out  that  Norman  Anderson,  the  attorney 
general  of  Missouri,  reports  that  his  of- 
fice receives  a  minimum  of  25  complaints 
from  the  public  per  week,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son says  that  his  office  is  not  equipped 
nor  staffed  to  investigate  all  of  these 
complaints. 

Mr.  President,  General  Anders<m  re- 
ports that  his  office  receives  a  minimum 
of  25  calls  a  week.  How  many  more  citi- 
zens' complaints  go  unaided  because  the 
citizen  just  does  not  bother  to  complain 
or  does  not  know  where  to  complain,  can 
only  be  left  to  speculation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record,  the  article  re- 
ferred to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

An   Ombudsman  pok  Missottri? 
{NoTK. — Recently  American  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  a  157-year-old  Swedish  In- 
stitution designed  to  protect  citizens  against 
abiuee    of    ever-expanding    bureaucracy    in 


government  affaire.  In  the  foUowlng  article 
the  author  says  the  time  Is  ripe  for  Missouri 
to  accept  It.) 

(By  Sidney  Ii.  WUlens) 

In  Missouri,  or  for  that  matter,  anywhere 
In  the  United  States,  If  a  client  feels  that  a 
policeman,  building  conunlssioner,  tax  board, 
license  bureau  or  any  public  agency  has 
treated  him  rudely,  unfairly  or  Illegally,  he 
has  a  choice:  complain  to  a  superior,  write 
a  letter  to  an  editor,  scribble  a  message  to  a 
legislator  or — go  to  a  lawy». 

If  he  chooses  a  lawyer,  you  will  advise 
him  the  law  doesn't  prescribe  remedies  for 
rudeness  <:»'  unfairness  In  day-to-day  deal- 
ings with  pubUc  officials— only  for  illegality. 
And  to  prove  Illegality,  you  say,  you  must 
seek  a  hearing  before  the  official  or  his  su- 
periors and,  if  necesssiry,  appeal  to  the 
courts — a  coetly,  tedious  and  lengthy  process. 

If  your  client  favors  an  appeal,  you  hit 
him  with  a  fundamental  nUe  of  administra- 
tive law — that  courts  seldom  overturn  an 
administrative  decision.  And  If  they  do,  you 
add.  It  must  be  clearly  wrong,  or  In  legal 
terms,  "unsupported  by  the  evidence." 

Furthermore,  you  advise  him  that  he's 
stuck  with  the  evidence  heard  by  the  ad- 
ministrative official  who  Is  usually  the  prose- 
cutor, judge  and  jury  rolled  Into  one. 

"But  I  want  a  regular  trial  In  a  court- 
room," your  client  Insists. 

"Sorry,  you've  had  your  'day  In  coiirt' 
when  you  testified  at  the  original  hearing," 
you  reply.  "You're  lucky  the  statute  gave 
you  the  right  to  appeal.  Sometimes  you're 
stopped  dead  with  the  agency." 

"Even  If  you  appeal  it's  the  oold  print  that 
gets  the  'hearing,' "  you  add.  "Your  appeal 
consists  of  forwarding  the  stenographer's 
transcript  of  the  adnUnlstratlve  proceedings 
to  a  court  which  determines  If  the  evidence 
Is  sufficient." 

Is  a  complaint  to  a  lawmaker  your  client's 
remedy  for  bureaucratic  rudeness  or  unfair- 
ness? Probably  not.  A  congressman,  state 
legislator  or  city  councilman,  btirdened  by 
ever-Increasing  duties  Involved  In  lawmak- 
ing, probably  will  answer  his  plight  with  a 
letter  or  call  of  sympathy. 

And  you  have  already  said  you're  sorry — 
that  you're  handcuffed  by  the  law. 

"But  the  Inspector  is  enforcing  a  regula- 
tion against  me  and  not  the  others  and  It's 
killing  me,"  your  client  Insists  bewllderedly. 

"It's  unfortunate,"  you  repeat  ruefully, 
"but  a  lawyer  can  only  complain  for  you. 
Administrative  agencies  are  a  sort  of  law  to 
th»nselvee." 

Your  answer  is  virtually  the  same  whether 
a  poUceman  used  brutal  tactics  or  held  your 
client  too  long  in  jail,  or  red  t^>e  continually 
delayed  his  welfare  check  or  license,  or  a 
government  regtilatlon  seemed  arbitrary. 

Now  if  you  were  a  Swedish  citizen  you 
would  simply  head  for  the  ombudsman  (pro- 
nounced AAM-boodsmahn ) .  He's  been 
around  Sweden  since  1809  when  Parliament 
appointed  an  agent  ("umboo"  In  Swedish) 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  king  and  bis  hench- 
men and  the  courts  of  law. 

ffis  Job:  To  ferret  out  injustice  and  petti- 
foggery In  government  affairs  so  a  citizen's 
rights  won't  be  accidentally  crushed  In  the 
vast  Juggernaut  of  bureaucratic  machinery. 

Today  the  Swedish  ombundsman  is  Alfred 
BexeUus,  the  country's  31st.  He  Is  called  by 
the  Initials,  J.O.,  an  abbreviation  for  Justltle- 
ombudsman,  meaning  the  power  to  act  In 
justice  for  another. 

Presently,  the  J.O.  beads  a  staff  of  nine 
lawyers  and  three  secretaries.  It's  small  on 
purpose — to  avoid  criticism  that  It,  too.  Is 
bureaucratic.  It  serves  Sweden's  7'/4  million 
persons. 

BexeUus  was  hired,  as  were  his  predeces- 
sors, by  a  8i>eclal  act  of  ParUament.  But 
neither  it  nor  anybody  else  tells  him  what 
to  do.  The  pubUc  Is  his  master.  Nobody 
fires  a  J.O.    Parliament  can  but  nersr  has. 
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BexeUus  1«  a  former  judge  (mort  J.O.'b  are) , 
a  top-notch  adminlatrator  with  diplomatic 
aavotr  faire,  and  an  older  man  uninspired  by 
new  Job  opportunities. 

In  bis  10  years  in  office  Bexellus  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  kind  of  Bdlssourl  non- 
partisan court  plan  all  wrapped  into  one. 
Uninfluenced  by  political  considerations  he's 
a  one-man  complaint  bureau  accepting  and 
deciding  controversies  on  the  merits. 

How  does  the  ombudsman  Idea  work? 
First,  be  receives  a  complaint.  It  must  be 
in  writing  and  signed.  The  J.O.  Is  the  sole 
Judge  of  whether  be  wants  to  act  upon  It. 
On  90  percent  of  the  complaints  he  doesnt. 
*  If  he  believes  a  complaint  Is  Justified  Bexe- 
Uus requests  the  official  to  explain  his  action. 
In  86  percent  of  the  cases  of  the  official's  re- 
ply closes  the  file  after  the  J.O.  writes  the 
complainant  supplying  him  a  reason  why — 
aiyl  agreeing  with  him. 

The  complainant  is  satisfied.  The  official 
Is  too.  Hes  been  cleared.  But  In  the  future 
the  official  had  better  give  reasons  for  his  de- 
cisions. 

In  the  remaining  15  percent  of  the  cases 
pursued,  the  J.O.  goes  to  work.  He  may 
visit  the  official,  subpoena  information  or 
attend  the  agency's  bearings  and  delibera- 
tions. 

But  the  J.  O.  can't  Interfere  with  decision- 
making. Although  he  has  broad  discretion 
to  l^;>vestlgate  agencies  under  his  Jurisdiction 
he  can  only  suggest  and  persuade.  He's  not 
a  court  of  appeals. 

What's  his  weapon?  It's  the  prestige  of 
his  employer.  Parliament,  the  dignity  and 
impeccable  honesty  which  Swedish  citizens 
attach  to  the  office — and  publicity.  A  re- 
calcitrant administrator  doesn't  want  his 
name  In  the  newspaper. 

Frequently  newspapers  sniff  out  injustices 
for  the  public  watchdog.  If  no  action  la 
forthcoming  soon  the  newspapers  ask  In 
headlines,  "Is  the  J.  O.  asleep?" 

The  J.  O.'s  biggest  weapon  Lb  a  book — bis 
annual  report  to  Parliament.  Each  year  he 
lists  all  important  cases  and  their  dl^Mst- 
tion.  He  may  propose  new  legislation  or 
changes  In  administrative  regulations  to  cure 
Injiistlces  he's  come  across  during  the  year. 
The  book  is  distributed  to  all  courts  and 
government  agencies. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  complaints  origi- 
nate frcxn  iiunates  of  mental  and  penal 
institutions  alleging  unlawful  commitment 
or  improper  treatment.  Usually,  the  J.  O. 
secures  the  patient's  history,  reviews  It,  and 
advises  him  the  law  has  been  complied  with. 
If  it's  improper  treatment,  the  J.  O.  may 
visit  the  institution  to  size  up  the  sltuatlCKi. 
His  visit  isn't  taken  lightly  by  administrators. 
The  J.  O.  himself  initiates  some  complaints. 
The  Swedish  J.  O.  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  the  courts  (in  no  other  country  does 
he  have  that  right)  but  not  over  the  armed 
services.  Parliament  created  an  M.  O.  (mili- 
tary ombudsman)  in  1915. 

In  1919  Finland  adopted  the  ombudsman 
idea.  Surprisingly,  it  stopped  there  until 
after  World  War  n.  During  Nazi  occupation 
of  Norway,  Norwegian  army  officers  sheltered 
In  Sweden  were  favorably  Impressed  by  the 
Swedish  M.  O.  They  carried  It  back  to  Nor- 
way. In  1952  the  Norwegian  Parliament  ac- 
cepted it.  In  1963  It  added  an  ombudsman 
for  civil  affairs.  Denmark  Included  a  pro- 
vision for  an  ombudsman  in  Its  new  constitu- 
tion adopted  in  1953.  In  1956,  West  Ger- 
many appointed  a  military  ombudsman. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Impetus  to  the  om- 
budsman idea  has  come  from  Bexeli\u  and 
his  Danish  counterpart.  Dr.  Stephan  Hur- 
witz,  a  former  professor  of  criminal  law  at 
the  umverslty  of  Copenhagen. 

The  two  men  are  writing  and  lecturing 
widely  to  spread  the  ombudsman  gospel 
around  the  world — for  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment— federal,  state  and  municipal. 
Through  their  efforts  a  commonwealth  coun- 
try. New  Zealand,  adopted  the  institution  In 
1942. 


In  the  United  States  Representative  Henbt 
S.  Bettss  of  Wisconsin  last  year  Introduced 
the  concept  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  a  bill  calling  for  an  "administrative  coun- 
sel" which  he  describes  In  the  Congressional 
Record  as  an  "American  ombudsman."  Last 
March  Senator  Edward  Long,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedures,  held  hearings  on 
the  ombudsman  concept  beginning  with  the 
testimony  of  BexeUus. 

Ombudsman  proposals  are  currently  being 
debated  In  Callfomla,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
New  York  and  Utah  and  by  the  New  York 
City  Council.  The  literature  on  the  ombuds- 
man is  extensive.  A  bibliography  of  EnglUh- 
language  materials  alone  fills  seven  type- 
written pages. 

Is  Missouri  ripe  for  an  ombudsman  per- 
haps operating  offices  In  St.  Louis  and  Kansaa 
City?  Norman  Anderson,  attorney  general, 
says  his  first  assistant,  J.  Oordon  Slddens,  re- 
ceives a  mlnlmxun  of  25  complaints  a  week 
from  puzzled  and  irate  citizens  unable  to 
cope  with  the  maze  of  administrative  agen- 
cies in  state  government. 

"We  aren't  equipped  or  staffed  to  Investi- 
gate all  the  complaints  pouring  into  our 
office,"  Anderson  says.  "There  Is  no  question 
an  ombudsman  would  fill  a  need  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  obvious." 

The  Attorney  General  is  merely  confirm- 
ing what  every  Missouri  lav^er  knows — that 
Missouri,  like  the  federal  government,  has 
grown  a  "fourth  branch" — administrative 
agencies  which  are  exclusive  of  the  other 
three  with  Its  "checks  and  balances"  called 
for  by  Montesquieu  and  expressly  written 
into  our  state  Constitution. 


THE  FORTHCOMING   MANILA 
CX)NPERENCE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
night's  Evening  Star,  Crosby  S.  Noyes  has 
written  some  commonsense  observations 
about  the  forthcoming  Manila  Confer- 
ence. He  sees  it  as  completely  worth- 
while, far  from  full  of  the  dangers  some 
have  ascribed  to  it.  and  eminently  useful 
to  the  United  States,  South  Vietnam,  and 
our  allies.  I  would  not  completely  sub- 
scribe to  all  that  Mr.  Noyes  writes,  Mr. 
President,  when  he  refers  to  the  "ago- 
nizingly slow"  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress in  Vietnam  since  the  last  conference, 
in  Honolulu.  I  personally  feel  that  imder 
the  conditions  in  Vietnam,  progress  has 
been  good  and  that  we  ask  too  much 
when  we  ask  for  overnight  transforma- 
tion in  a  land  wracked  by  war.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Noyes'  observations  are,  in- 
deed, worth  while  themselves.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  column  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExxacisB  IN  Togetherness  Likelt  at  Manila 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

From  all  the  indications,  the  meeting  in 
Manila  next  month  between  President  John- 
son and  our  six  Asian  allies  will  be  neither  a 
peace  parley  nor  a  council  of  war  but  an 
exercise  in  togetherness. 

The  essential  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Viet  Nam  and  the  United  States 
are  not  alone  In  their  fight  against  aggression 
from  the  north.  Invitations  of  the  parley  is- 
sued by  Philippine  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  to  Korea,  Thailand,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  the  United  States  and 
South  Viet  Nam.  were  Intended  to  drama- 
tize the  collective  nature  of  the  effort. 

And  since  this  is  the  primary  objective, 
most  of  the  hopes  and  doubts  that  have 


been   expressed   about  the   conference  are 
groundless. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbrioht's  Judgment 
that  Johnson  wlU  try  to  create  the  impres. 
Bion  of  "great  earnestness  and  a  desire  for 
peace"  will  probably  not  be  borne  out  by 
anything  that  is  said  at  Manila.  And  hit 
complaint  that  the  meeting  can  accomplish 
little  becavue  these  are  "all  our  boys"  com- 
pletely misses  the  point.  It  is  precisely  the 
fact  that  all  our  boys  have  never  been 
brought  together  in  the  same  room  before 
that  the  meeting  is  long  overdue. 

The  prospects  for  peace,  the  military  situ- 
ation and  plans  for  Viet  Nam's  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  all  figure,  to 
be  sure,  on  the  official  agenda.  But  there  Is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  no  very  st-irtling 
decisions  will  be  made  at  Manila  in  any  of 
these  areas. 

When  it  comes  to  the  prospects  lor  peace 
and  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  government  to 
start  negotiations,  there  Is  something  less 
than  perfect  unanimity  between  the  allies. 
Certainly.  Johnson  will  not  find  himself  un- 
der any  pressure  from  anyone  at  the  meet- 
ing  to  go  further  than  he  already  has  in 
meeting  the  conditions  for  peace  talks  laid 
down  by  the  government  in  Hanoi. 

In  fact.  It  is  likely  to  be  the  other  way 
around.  The  military  regime  in  Saigon  has 
often  expressed  misgivings  about  the  suc- 
cessive American  "peace  offensives"  and  con- 
tinues to  press  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  Koreans,  with  nearly  45,000 
combat  troops  in  Viet  Nam,  are  hardly  less 
militant. 

Thailand's  foreign  minister,  Thanat 
Khoman,  while  calling  for  an  all-Asian  peace 
conference,  has  also  gone  out  of  his  way  at 
the  United  Nations  to  denounce  "so-called 
liberals"  who  would  be  willing  to  settle  the 
war  to  the  advantage  of  the  Communists. 
And  Australia's  foreign  minister  took  the 
same  occasion  to  warn  of  the  dangers  to 
peace  in  Asia  that  would  result  "U  hostilities 
ceased' on  unjust  terms." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Manila  meeting  Is 
not  likely  either  to  turn  into  a  confab  of 
hawks.  , 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  government  at 
this  stage  has  been  too  much  of  a  lame  duclt 
since  the  elections  in  Viet  Nam  to  speak  with 
much  authority  on  the  futm-e  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  contribution  of  the  others  to 
the  effort  hardly  carries  decisive  weight 
And,  contrary  to  persistent  rumors,  there  Is 
no  evidence  here  that  the  meeting  In  Manila 
will  foreshadow  a  major  escalation  of  the  war 
following  the  American  elections. 

There  will,  certainly,  be  a  good  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  the 
Vietnamese  struggle.  All  of  the  allies— and 
particularly  Johnson  and  Marcos — are  agreed 
on  the  urgent  need  for  economic  and  social 
reform  in  Viet  Nam  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  representative  government  there. 

But  even  on  this  subject,  there  will  be  some 
Inhibitions.  Since  the  conference  at  Hono- 
lulu between  Johnson  and  Ky  last  February 
economic  and  social  progress  In  Viet  Nam 
has  been  agonizingly  slow. 

The  ringing  declaraUons  made  at  that 
meeting  have  been  more  of  an  embarrass- 
ment than  an  inspiration  in  the  subsequent 
months.  Another  series  of  bold  new  promises 
at  Manila  would  only  serve  to  underscore  the 
gap  between  words  and  deeds. 

Even  if  Its  practical  results  are  un- 
spectacular, however,  the  meeting  will  not 
be  a  waste  of  time  for  anyone  concerned. 
The  allies  have  welcomed  it  as  a  boost  for 
their  own  prestige  and  a  gesture  of  acknowl- 
edgement for  their  support  in  the  Joint  effort. 
Even  for  Johnson,  the  dividends  may  not 
be  inconsiderable.  Heaven  forfend.  of  course. 
that  anyone  should  suggest  a  political  motive 
in  the  timing  of  the  meeting  just  before  vx 
Novemljer  election  or  hint  that  the  m- 
vltatlon  from  Marcos  was  anything  but  ms 
own  Inspiration. 


These  things  Just  happen  this  way.  But  It 
also  Just  happens  that  Vi^t  Nam  is  a  large 
Issue  in  the  coming  electloh.  And  the  Presi- 
dent could  hardly  ask  foi*  a  better  way  to 
(iramatize  It  in  the  posiilve,  hopeful  way 
that  voters  Just  happen  tb  approve. 


t 


JOSEPH  A.  CALIPANOj,  JR.,  SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT, 
CITED  AS  JUSTINXAN  SOCIETy 
"MAN  OP  THE  YEAJft" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  assisted 
in  carrying  out  his  treiiiendous  respon- 
sibilities by  an  able  pergonal  staff.  Not 
only  are  the  members  jOf  his  personal 
staff  able,  they  are  als^  dedicated  and 
work  quite  anonymously  to  serve  both  the 
President  and  the  Natiofi. 

I  was  very  pleased  wh^  the  Justinian 
Society  of  Lawyers  honoired  one  member 
of  the  President's  staff;  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Califano.  Jr.,  recently  ^j  their  Man  of 
the  Year  award  for  19^6.  The  annual 
inaugural  reception  and  award  dinner 
of  the  Justinian  Society  of  Lawyers  took 
place  on  Monday,  September  26  in  Chi- 
cago. Mr  Califano  gave  a  fine  speech  of 
acceptance  for  the  awaird  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  fulfillment  of  the  in- 
dividual, which  is  the  fundamental  con- 
cern of  the  Great  Socletjy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr,  Califano's  ad- 
dress, "Justice  and  the  Dreat  Society," 
be  printed  in  the  RECORp. 

There  being  no  objecliion,  the  address 
was  ord^i-ed  to  be  printejd  in  the  I^cgrd, 
as  follofvs: 

Justice  and  the  Ob^t  Societt 
(Address  by  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  Special 
Aatlstant  to  the  Presidjebt,  in  accepting 
the  Man  of  the  Year  Awtiztf  for  1966,  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Jvisrtlnian  Society  of 
lawyers.  Chicago,  ni.,  S^pt.  20,  1966) 

I  want  to  thank  you,  most  sincerely,  for 
this  award 

I  am  grateful  and  bonorM.  I  am  deeply 
moved  by  the  opportunity  I  have  had  to  serve 
my  country  and  my  people.  As  you  know, 
there  are  hundreds  of  Ca^tfanos  and  Mus- 
mannos  among  us.  If  th^  lives  had  been 
touched  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  or 
the  President  of  the  Undted  States,  they 
might  be  standing  here  in  my  place. 

And  there  are  hundrec^s  of  Smiths  and 
Schwartz'  and  Sanchez',  who  deserve  similar 
recognition — and  who.  I  hope,  will  receive  it 
from  as  wonderful  and  dlsDlngulshed  a  group 
M  you  are  here  tonight.     , 

We  are  proud  of  our  andeetry.  Otir  ances- 
tors gave  Western  civUlzitlon  the  longest 
period  of  peace  it  has  ever  known.  They 
carried  Christianity  to  thja  four  comers  of 
the  ancient  world.  For  two  thoussind  years, 
our  people  have  given  the  Urorld  a  large  share 
of  lu  greatest  art,  its  greatest  music  and  its 
greatest  scholars. 

Italians  have  always  biqn  explorers  and 
Immigrants.  JustlnUn — tie  great  codifier — 
was  himself  an  explorer  and  an  immigrant. 
Fbr  an  obscure  Immigrant  to  rise  to  great 
heights  was.  In  Justlnlan"b  place  and  time, 
M  exceptional  occurrence.  In  our  own  time, 
m  thU  country,  it  Is  comm^aplace.  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  when  be  signed  the  1966 
Columbus  Day  Proclamatliai,  "every  clUzen 
of  America  is  the  descent  Uint  of  men  who 
wee  once  foreigners— straifers  from  far  off." 

"niose  of  us  in  this  room  have  been  en- 
n*ed  by  our  Italian  herltjjfe.  We  are  better 
Htlzens  because  of  it  and;  as  parents,  we 
Mve  something  special  to  |glve  our  children. 

But  the  time  has  passed  when  Immigrants 
aom  Italy  formed  a  bywatet  In  the  American 


landscape,  when  they  were  not  fully  accepted 
in  the  melting  pot  of  America,  when  their 
primary  reason  for  association  was  protec- 
tion against  a  scornful  majority.  Those  who 
came  to  America  themselves,  or  whose  par- 
ents or  grandparents  came,  have,  by  their 
deeds  and  service,  earned  the  right  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  heart  of  America. 

We  have  become  part  of  the  country's 
mainstream,  both  as  lawyers  and  Americans. 
As  such,  we  have  responsibilities  to  fulfill, 
as  well  as  pride  to  share. 

There  are  responsibilities  we  share  with 
all  Americans.  But  as  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  we  hold  a  si>eclal  trust  which 
takes  on  critical  Importance  in  these  times 
of  electric  change  and  monumental  com- 
plexity. 

It  is  to  maintain  justice  in  the  Great 
Society. 

The  modern  age  has  brought  us  great 
abundance  and  unparalleled  prosperity.  But 
with  abundance  comes  the  danger  of  ano- 
nymity, and  with  prosperity,  the  danger  of 
losing  perspective. 

The  loneliness  of  the  l^ge  city  has  replaced 
the  friendliness  of  the  niral  hamlet.  Super- 
markets vrith  anonymous  clerks  smd  thou- 
sands of  products  have  made  the  corner 
grocery  obsolete.  Computers  are  the  bill 
collectors  of  1966.  The  mass  production  of 
automobiles  exceeds  our  ability  to  con- 
struct roads.  And  real  estate  Is  owned  by 
men  who  never  see  it. 

Never  has  the  task  of  preserving  personal 
identity  been  more  difficult.  Never  has  there 
been  such  an  assault  on  the  individuality 
of  man.  Organlyed  society  threatens  to  en- 
gulf the  individual — ^wlth  its  super-market- 
place, its  super-university,  its  overcrowded 
courts,  its  big  unions,  its  big  corporations 
and  its  big  govemments. 

We  must  not  lose  the  individual  in  the 
forest  of  statistics  we  use  to  serve  him  better. 

We  must  not  lose  the  child  in  the  com- 
puter we  use  to  Improve  bis  education. 

We  must  not  become  so  efficient,  so  vast, 
so  complex  that  we  lose  sight  of  our  real 
goal — to  enhance  the  Inner  glory  of  each 
person  in  our  society.  This  Is  the  goal  of 
the  Great  Society. 

The  Great  Society  is  not  a  huge  society,  but 
a  Just  society.  What  is  Jvistice  in  the  Great 
Society?  It  is,  as  President  Johnson  said, 
"to  fulfill  the  fair  expectations  of  man," — 
to  preserve  and  enhance  man's  liberty,  dig- 
nity and  opportunity,  so  that  the  individual 
can  develop  himself  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  his  ability. 

There  can  be  no  Great  Society  without 
great  Individuals.  And  the  former  Is  in 
reality  only  a  collection  of  the  latter — as  It 
was  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  the  Rome  of 
Justinian,  the  France  of  Mollere,  the  Eng- 
land of  EHzabeth.  Thus,  when  the  Presi- 
dent talks  of  a  Great  Society,  he  speaks  of 
his  attempt  to  preserve  and  fulfill  the  indi- 
viduality and  spirit  of  each  of  its  citizens. 

The  problem  for  lawyers  In  a  society  of 
this  size  and  complexity  Is  not  to  change  the 
concept  of  Justice  for  which  our  forefathers 
struggled.  It  Is  to  develop  the  techniques 
to  fulfill  the  full  promise  of  Justice  for  every 
individual  In  this  land. 

That  promise — that  challenge — is  simply  to 
preserve  man  as  an  individual.  It  Is  to  give 
man  an  opportunity  for  self -development,  a 
fair  chance  In  the  marketplace,  and  Justice 
in  the  courts. 

I.  CONSIOEB,  ITBST,  ICAK'S  QUXST  rOE  INDIVm- 
UAL    DEVELOPMXNT  IN  SOCIETT 

Here  Is  where  some  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing achievements  of  the  Great  Society  have 
their  place: 

The  Head  Start  program,  preparing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  needy  4-  and  5-year 
olds,  so  that  the  public  school  system  can 
be  more  than  a  stop  on  the  road  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls  or  the  county  Jail. 


The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Acts,  to  give  our  children  and  our  teenagers 
the  preparation  they  need  to  become  skilled 
and  productive  citizens. 

The  coUege  scholarship  and  bxiildlng  pro- 
grams, to  bring  xis  closer  to  the  day  when  an 
Individual's  educational  level  will  be  deter- 
mined by  his  ability,  and  not  the  thickness 
of  his  father's  wallet. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  in- 
dividual to  achieve  the  skills  essential  for 
survival  and  employment  in  a  society  of 
rapid  change  and  increasing  specialization. 

Medicare  and  the  Heart,  Stroke  and  Cancer 
acts,  to  add  not  Just  more  years  to  the  life 
of  our  citizens,  but  more  life  to  their  years. 

The  point  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  whole  man — his 
body,  his  mind  and  his  spirit.  Too  often — 
and  It  is  an  unfortunate  refiectlon  of  mod- 
em-day America — these  legislative  achieve- 
ments are  measured  by  how  they  look  oh  a 
boxscore,  not  how  they  help  the  individual. 
The  significance  of  this  legislation  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  an 
Administration  has  looked  at  the  whole 
man — at  all  stages  of  his  life — and  has 
asked:  what  should  be  done  to  uplift  his 
spirit,  maintain  his  dignity,  preserve  his  in- 
dividuality and  enlarge  his  horizons. 

The  Great  Society  legislation  is  an  explicit 
and   boldly  proclaimed   recognition: 

That  different  human  beings  of  different 
ages,  at  different  social  levels.  In  different 
parts  of  this  country,  need  varying  kinds  of 
assistance  to  fulfill  their  fair  expectations 
and  to  achieve  full  individuality. 

'That  government  can  no  longer  stand  idly 
by  and  say  to  a  million  poor  4-year  olds: 
"Tou  are  a  problem  solely  for  your  parents: 
and  if  they  do  nothing  for  you,  neither  will 
we." 

That  a  shoemaker's  son,  with  the  basic 
ability,  has  as  much  right  to  become  a  sur- 
geon as  a  doctor's  son. 

That  man's  InabiUty — or,  indeed,  his 
failure — to  save  enough  money  during  a  life- 
time of  work  should  not  condemn  him  to 
poverty  and  curable  disease  for  his  last  years 
on  earth. 

Tliat  a  man's  nationality  is  no  more  rele- 
vant at  an  immigration  station  than  his 
color  is  at  a  voting  booth. 

^  Is  significant  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  recognized — clearly  and  unequlv- 
ocably — the  critical  importance  of  a  cotn- 
mltment  to  the  individuality  of  man  in  a 
complex  society.  It  is  even  more  important 
that  this  Administration  realizes  that  its 
actions  to  date  represent  only  the  first  steps 
in  the  direction  of  fuUUUng  that  commit- 
ment. 

n.  coNsmm  Kan's  quest  fok  fairnxss  m  thx 

MABKFTPLACK 

No  area  of  modem  society  presents  more 
difficult  poblems  than  protecting  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  consumer  in  the  market- 
place of  the  1960*8.  Here  we  must  give  the 
individual — ^whether  a  housewife  in  a  super- 
market or  a  young  father  buying  his  first 
automobile — a  chance  against  the  array  of 
multi-million  dollar  advertising  agencies  and 
corporations;  and  at  the  same  time,  preserve 
for  the  Individual  the  benefits  of  a  competi- 
tive society. 

It  la  here  that  the  President  has  pressed 
some  of  his  most  imaginative  legislative 
proposals. 

For  the  housewife,  now  faced  with  a  super- 
market of  8,000  products,  anonymous  re- 
tailers and  persuatlve  advertisers,  he  has 
reccxnmended  a  Truth-in-Packaglng  Bill.  It 
is  based  on  the  simplest  of  all  concepts — 
that  the  average  buyer  has  a  right  to  know 
what  is  in  the  package  and  a  right  to  make 
a  reasonable  price  comparison,  without  the 
need  for  a  slide  rule  or  a  degree  in  mathe- 
matics. 

For  the  automobile  buyer,  we  have  moved 
to  provide  a  reasonably  safe  car,  and  a  better 
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than  even  chance  to  avoid  Injury  on  the 
blgbwaya  ot  the  country. 

For  the  child,  whose  aaplrln  la  now  candy 
and  whose  stuffed  anlmalB  may  have  toxic 
eyeballs,  the  President  has  proposed  a  Child 
Safety  Act.  Again,  It  U  the  application  of  a 
simple  concept  to  the  1960's — children  do 
not  Itnow  that  fire  burns  until  they  are 
scarred.  But  In  modern-day  America,  with 
safety  cape  and  harmleas  eyes  for  panda 
bears,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  killing  a  child 
to  teach  htm  or  his  parents  a  bitter — and 
Irrevocable — lesson. 

For  the  mllUons  of  Americans  who  borrow 
money  to  buy  their  homee,  who  sign  Install- 
ment contracts  for  their  cars  sind  their  tele- 
vision seta,  and  who  clothe  their  families 
through  revolving  charge  accounts,  the 
President  has  endorsed  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
proposals,  an  area  In  which  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  has  done  pioneering  and  outstand- 
ing work.  Again,  the  concept  is  simple — a 
citizen  has  a  right  to  know  how  much  It  costs 
him  to  borrow  money. 

The  sophistication  of  our  lawyers  and  our 
accountants  has  made  usury  laws  obsolete 
and  Ineffective  to  protect  the  average  citizen. 
In  re^>onse,  much  more  sophisticated  legis- 
lation Is  required.  When  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  some  salesmen  woxild  prefer 
to  finance  your  purchase  on  their  install- 
ment plan,  rather  than  to  have  you  pay  cash, 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  you  are  no 
longer  on  equal  footing  In  the  marketplace 
for  money. 

m.  CONKCDKK,  rUTALLT,  MAM'B  QUSBT  TO 
MAtNTADT  RI8  DICmTT 

In  an  age  of  crowded  courts  which  too 
often  render  a  mass  production  Justice  which 
la  neither  true  nor  certain;  In  an  age  of 
electromc  achievement  which  sends  a  man  to 
the  moon  and  puts  a  "bug"  in  a  martini;  in 
an  age  where  television  may  have  a  greater 
Influence  on  a  child's  development  than  all 
the  teachers  he  meets  In  the  cliissroom — In 
such  an  age,  man's  quest  for  dgnity  mtist 
not  become  a  futile  pursuit. 

It  is  In  this  area  that  the  Qreat  Society 
faces  ita  moet  profound  challenge.  It  Is 
here  that  the  search  must  be  intensified  for 
new  remedies,  for  new  techniques,  for  dra- 
matic changes  in  our  laws. 

It  is  In  this  area  that  the  Administration 
has  Just  begun  to  move.  In  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act,  176  years  of  freedom  based  on 
man's  ability  to  pay  bail  was  turned  aside 
for  a  new  age  of  freedom  based  on  man's  per- 
sonal responsibility.  In  a  variety  of  little 
noticed  civil  procedure  laws,  we  have  come 
to  recognize  that  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
Immunity — that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong — 
may  have  little  or.  Indeed,  no  relevance, 
where  it  operates  to  weight  the  scales  of  Jus- 
tice heavily  against  the  individual.  For  the 
first  time,  the  government  Is  generally  sub- 
ject to  a  statute  of  limitations  and  must  pay 
the  coats  of  litigation  when  it  loses  In  the 
courtroom. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

What  good  is  an  overcrowded  court  to  a 
tenant  who  cannot  find  his  landlord  and  who 
cannot  pay  for  a  lawyer — until  after  the  bit- 
ter cold  of  winter  has  left  his  child  sick 
with  pneumonia?  In  a  speech  at  Syracuse 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  President  called  upon 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  best  legal 
minds  of  this  country  to  devise  Twentieth 
Century  prooeduies  and  concepts  for  what 
Is  acutely  a  Twentieth  Centiiry  problem.  He 
asked  that  the  whole  concept  of  landlord- 
tenant  law  be  rethought — for  it  will  serve 
little  purpose  If  It  protects  the  property  only 
to  destroy  the  penoo. 

lAWs  to  protect  the  person  must  stay 
■stride  of  new  technology.  Bvery  state  In  the 
Union  has  laws  protecting  the  Indlvldtial 
against  a  peeping  Tom.  But  how  many  states 
have  laws  protecting  against  Invaalons  of  pri- 
vacy in  the  Twentieth  Century  form — the 


peeping  Tom  In  the  olive  of  a  martini,  or  In  a 
tie  clasp,  or  on  a  telephone  line?. 

The  record  of  the  Administration  in  pre- 
serving man's  dignity  from  overt  forms  of 
dlscrimmation  is  unparalleled.  The  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  legislation — and  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  most  of  it — assuring  equal 
rights  in  the  voting  booth,  in  the  courtroom 
and  in  the  employment  office.  But  thought- 
ful men  must  certainly  be  concerned  about 
the  subtle  and  more  Insidious  forma  of  dis- 
crimination— ^whether  It  is  the  blackball  In 
the  country  club  or  fraternity,  or  the  stereo- 
type on  television.  If  there  are  legal  reme- 
dies— or  procedures — to  handle  these  prob- 
lems, we  have  not  yet  found  them. 

Legal  procedures  must  also  recognize  the 
intimate  Involvement  of  government  at  every 
level  in  the  life  of  every  citizen.  Most  people 
never  see  a  courtroom  in  their  lifetime. 
Many  never  see  a  lawyer.  But  no  longer  can 
man  go  through  life  In  our  society  without 
dealing  with  government  at  the  city,  at  the 
state,  and  at  the  Federal  level  every  week. 
Yet,  what  are  his  remedies  when  an  official 
unjustly  withholds  a  driver's  Ucenae,  or  a 
aocial  security  payment  is  too  low  or  too  late, 
or  a  college  loan  is  improperly  denied?  And 
how  can  remedies  be  shaped  to  give  the  cltl- 
een  a  fair  chance  without  obstructing  vital 
work  of  government? 

These  are  some  of  the  moet  dUBcult  ques- 
tions for  a  lawyer  in  the  Oreat  Society.  We 
must  increasingly  give  our  attention  to  them. 
For  man's  ability  to  give  Justice  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  challenged  as  never  before  by  tech- 
nological change  and  by  man's  own  genius  to 
deny  him  Justice,  whether  mtentlonal  or  not. 

I  began  this  evenmg  with  the  ancient 
question — ^what  is  Justice? 

In  a  Oreat  Society.  Justice  means  the  ful- 
fillment of  man's  fair  expectations,  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  individual. 

There  is  nothing  more  precious  than  the  in- 
dividual. And  there  is  nothing  more  essen- 
tial to  a  Oreat  Society  than  the  preservation 
of  individuality. 

We  have  come  a  long  way.  But,  at  best, 
we  are  only  approaching  the  end  of  the  be- 
ginning. 

Individuality  is  not  as  easy  to  {weaerve  In 
the  Chicago  metropolis  as  It  was  In  the  New 
England  town  meeting. 

Justice  before  the  law  Is  not  as  easily  guar- 
anteed In  New  York  with  its  population  of 
8,000,000,  as  it  was  in  Justinian's  Rome  with 
a  population  of  lees  than  100,000. 

Giving  individual  attention  to  the  college 
student  was  easier  at  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna in  1336,  than  at  the  University  In 
Berkeley  In  1066. 

The  task  is  difficult.  Our  watX.  must  be 
pursused  with  an  Imagination  imencum- 
bered  by  myths  and  stale  dogmas. 

We  must  abandon  the  notion  that  Federal 
Involvement  In  poverty.  In  en^>loyment.  In 
education  and  In  medicare  somehow  dimin- 
ishes individual  freedom  and  initiative.  For 
economic  security,  good  health,  and  educa- 
tion based  on  ability  to  learn  rather  than 
ability  to  pay,  enhance  each  man's  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  achieve  his  highest  level  of  human 
and  spiritual  development. 

Our  work  must  be  pxirsued  with  all  the  in- 
ventlMi  and  fertile,  creative  genius  that  has 
been  our  heritage. 


THE  PTC  AND  CONSX7MER 
PROTECTION 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  10  years  ago,  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations — better 
known  as  the  Kestnbaum  Commission — 
outlined  four  considerations  for  favor- 
able Joint  action  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  such  govern- 


mental functions  as  regulatory  activities. 
Specifically,  the  Commission  stated: 

(1)  The  success  of  even  a  voluntary  pro. 
gram  may  require  aid  from  compulsory  State 
law; 

(2)  Variation  and  auxcxnmodatlon  may  be 
more  Important  than  uniformity; 

(3)  It  U  easy  for  a  State,  if  It  wishes,  to 
amplify  or  extend  a  service  beyond  the  point 
at  which  the  national  Interest  In  a  Joint 
program  stops;  and 

(4)  Joint  action  is  more  likely  to  consem 
and  promote  the  vitality  of  State  govern- 
ment than  would  extensive  national  per- 
formance <A  a  program  or  segment  of  \ 
program. 

These  four  points  recommend  them- 
selves, it  seems  to  me,  to  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  federal  system — the  tradition 
of  cooperative  effort  among  the  levels  of 
government. 

I  was  recently  privileged  to  read  a 
paper  presented  by  Mr.  Gale  P.  Gotschall, 
Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Federal- 
State  Cooperation,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  before  the  Western  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Association  ol 
Attorneys  General,  in  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex, 

Mr.  Gotschall  was  speaking  to  the 
matter  of  combating  consumer  decep- 
tion and  unfair  competition,  and  in  this, 
I  believe,  he  did  an  excellent  job.  But 
what  most  Impressed  me  In  Mr.  Got- 
schall's  statement  was  his  exposition  ot 
the  Commission's  philosophy  of  coopera- 
tion with  State  regulatory  agencies.  It 
is  indeed  a  bright  spot  in  the  dialog 
of  what  is  so  often  termed  "big"  govern- 
ment. It  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
improved  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Gotschall's  remarks  be  included  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarb 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

HXLPi  HZLPi   OB  WKT  FTC  SXXKS  AID  OF  TBI 

ATTOaNXTs  OnnaaL  m  Combating  Cos- 
BUMXB  DXCXPnON  AND  Ukfab  CoMpmnoR 
(Remarks   of   Oale   P.    Gotschall.   Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  Federal-State  Coop- 
eration, Federal  Trade  Commission,  before 
Western  Conference.  National  Association 
of    Attorneys   Oeneral,    La   Fonda   HoteL 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  September  3, 1966) 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Attorney  Genenl 
Boston  Witt  of  New  Mexico  and  Attorney 
Oeneral  Forrest  Anderson  of  Montana,  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference,  for  this  opportunity 
to  speak  with  you.    It  not  only  Is  a  great 
pleasure    and   honor,    but   U   Intellectually 
Btlmvilatlng  and  broadening,  for  me  to  meet 
with  you,  the  distinguished  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral of  the  Western  States.    You  already  are 
among  the  leewlers  In  providing  protection  to 
the  consumer  public  and  honest  business- 
men against  deceptive  and  xmf  air  trade  prac- 
tices.   I  hope  and  expect  that  our  discussion 
today  will  further  that  effort. 

I  came  not  so  much  to  talk  as  to  learn,  to 
learn  from  exchange  of  ideas  with  you  how 
the  public  might  be  provided  with  the  most 
adequate,  the  moet  satisfactory  and  the  most 
inexpensive  protection  against  trade  abuses. 
Although  the  views  expressed  are  my  own, 
and  not  necessarUy  those  of  the  five-member 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  any  suggestions 
you  make  wUl  be  carried  back  to  the  Com- 
mission In  a  voice  loud  and  clear.  The  Com- 
mission la  listening.  We  need  your  help,  Jun 
as  we  oSer  you  our  help. 


As  you  know,  the  malir  objective  of  the 
Commission's  program  of  Federal-State  Co- 
operation is  to  encourage  action  at  State  and 
local  level  to  stop  the  uae  of  trade  practices 
which  occur  primarily  within  a  single  State 
and  which  would  be  imlanrful  If  used  In  in- 
terstate commerce. 

When  a  questionable  practice  has  been 
used  primarily  In  a  slngK  State,  we  would 
like  to  be  able  to  sit  down!  with  you  and  de- 
cide whether  the  matter  la  more  appropriate 
tor  attention  under  State  Uw  or  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Commission.  To  the 
extent  that  you  can  take  over  the  treatment 
of  such  matters,  under  laws  promising  re- 
sults reasonably  compuable  to  those  which 
could  be  achieved  by  the  Commission,  the 
public  should  benefit. 

We  expect  to  be  referring  an  Increasing 
number  of  such  matters  tp  you  in  the  com- 
ing months.  We  hope  yo^  are  prepared  to 
receive  them. 

We  will  be  including  matters  such  as  bait 
and  switch  advertising,  advertising  of  guar- 
antees deceptive  by  reason  of  failure  to  dis- 
close the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the 
guarantee,  use  of  misleading  "model  home" 
pitch  in  the  sale  of  home  improvement  prod- 
ucts, claims  that  one  can  buy  a  food-freezer 
plan  for  the  price  he  ha«  been  paying  for 
tood  alone,  false  clalma  aa  to  usual  price  or 
price  reduction,  bogus  coittests  and  referral 
selling  schemes. 

These  matters  may  com^  to  you  from  our 
Washington  office  or  from  one  of  the  Com- 
mission's field  offices.  The  field  offices  serv- 
ing the  thirteen  Western  States  in  this  Con- 
lerence,  and  the  Attorneys  In  Charge  are: 

Floyd  M.  Brown,  at  Kansas  City  (serving 
Colorado  and  Eastern  Wyoming); 

WllUam  B.  Lott,  New  OrlEetns  (serving  New 
Mexico);  j 

Robert  E.  03rlen,  Los  {  Angeles  (serving 
Arizona  and  Southern  CallifDrnla) ; 

Raymond  J.  Lloyd.  San  ^ancisco  (serving 

Utah.  Nevada  and  Northern  California) ;  and 

Walter  W.  Harris,  Seattle  (serving  Alaska. 

Hawaii.  Washington.  Oregon,  Idaho.  Montana 

and  Western  Wyoming) .      i 

We  would  forward  with  the  case  such  evi- 
dentiary material  or  other  taformatlon  In  our 
possession  as  would  be  helpful  to  you  In  de- 
ciding whether  you  should  undertake  correc- 
tive acUon  under  State  law.; 

II  you  do  not  have  an  adequate  State  law 
to  deal  with  such  practlcea,  we  will  upon  re- 
quest assist  you  or  other  interested  State 
ofllclals,  such  as  the  leglalatora  In  your  State, 
to  draft  a  law. 

The  draft  of  law  which  we  sent  you  last 
April  would  have  authorized  you  to  obtain 
injunction  to  stop  the  uaa  of  any  "unfair 
methods  of  competition"  ot  "unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  to  the  conduct  of 
trade  or  conmierce".  The  Council  of  State 
Government's  Committee  aa  Suggested  State 
Legislation  In  considering  this  proposal  last 
*«ek  decided  that  greater  speclflclty  Is  de- 
Brable.  They  accordingly  adopted  the  pro- 
posal after  amending  It  to  prohibit  the  prac- 
tices specified  in  the  Umf orm  Deceptive  Trade 
Practices  Act  which  had  been  promulgated 
«  a  basis  for  private  suits  In  1964.'  This 
o»ns  that  under  our  proposed  "Unfair  Trade 
Practice  and  Consumer  Protection  Law",  as 
ttiended  by  the  Committee  on  Suggested 
State  Legislation,  a  person  would  be  In  viola- 
tion if  he  engages  In  any  of  the  foUowlng 
methods,  acts  or  practlcee: 

"(1)  passes  off  goods  or  services  aa  those  of 
another; 

(2)  causes  likelihood  olj  confusion  or  of 
°>l«under8tandlng  aa  to  thfc  source,  sponsor- 

'The  full  text  of  the  Xjlalform  Deceptive 
"Me  Practices  Act,  as  prptnulgated  by  the 
nil,,  *^  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
umiorm  state  Laws  in  1B64,  is  pubUshed 
•Jong  with  an  explanatory  atatement  in  the 
^fJi«»cll  of  State  Government's  Suggested 
"»»•  I*gl8laUon— 1966,  atjpagM  186-190. 


ship,  approval,  or  certification  of  goods  or 
services; 

(3)  causes  likelihood  of  confusion  or  of 
misunderstanding  as  to  affiliation,  connec- 
tion, or  association  with,  or  certification  by, 
another; 

(4)  uses  deceptive  representations  or  des- 
ignations of  geographic  origin  in  connection 
with  goods  or  services; 

(5)  represents  that  goods  or  services  have 
sponsorship,  approval,  characteristics.  In- 
gredients, usee,  benefits,  or  quantities  that 
they  do  not  have  or  that  a  person  has  a 
sponsorship,  approval,  status,  afllllatlon,  or 
connection  that  he  does  not  have; 

(6)  represents  that  goods  are  original  or 
new  if  they  are  deteriorated,  altered,  recon- 
ditioned, reclaimed,  used,  or  secondhand; 

(7)  represents  that  goods  or  services  are 
of  a  particular  standard,  quaUty,  or  grade, 
or  that  goods  are  of  a  particular  style  or 
model.  If  they  are  of  another; 

(8)  disparages  the  goods,  services,  or  busi- 
ness of  another  by  false  or  misleading  rep- 
resentation of  fact; 

(9)  advertises  goods  or  services  with  In- 
tent not  to  sell  them  as  advertised; 

(10)  advertises  goods  or  services  with  In- 
tent not  to  supply  reasonably  expectable 
public  demand,  xmlees  the  advertisement 
discloses  a  limitation  of  quantity; 

(11)  makes  false  or  misleading  state- 
ments of  fact  concerning  the  reasons  for. 
existence  of,  or  amounts  of  price  reductions; 
or 

(12)  engages  In  any  other  conduct  which 
similarly  creates  a  likelihood  of  confusion  or 
of  misunderstanding." 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  Uniform 
Deceptive  Trade  PracUces  Act  was  referred 
to  as  a  well-drafted  and  desirable  addition 
to  the  private  remedies  for  deceptive  prac- 
tices, by  Professor  Glen  E.  Weston  of  George 
Washington  University  Law  School,  writing 
In  the  Michigan  Law  Review  of  November 
1965  at  page  171.  Mr.  Weston  added  a  note 
of  Interest  In  stating 

".  .  .  It  is  regrettably  true  that  state  and 
local  public  remedies  (for  false  advertising 
and  deceptive  practlcee)  are  still  woefully 
Inadequate  In  most  states  and  are  vised  only 
sporadically  In  those  states  where  strong 
law  exists.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  .  .  .  does  not  have  the  man- 
power or  the  ftmds  to  begin  to  supervise 
local  advertising.  It  even  faces  a  tremen- 
dous challenge  In  monitoring  the  national 
advertising  media.  One  minor  shortcoming 
of  this  casebook  (a  casebook  on  unfair  trade 
practices  which  he  was  reviewing)  is,  there- 
fore, the  failure  to  include  enough  material 
to  emphasise  the  magnitude  of  the  economic 
and  social  problem  of  deceptive  advertising, 
the  inadequacy  of  state  and  local  public 
remedies,  and  the  doubts  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  FTC  to  meet  the  anticipated  expan- 
sion In  advertising  and  the  probable  in- 
crease In  deceptive  advertising.  Since  this 
Is  probably  the  most  acute  social  and  eco- 
nomic problem  covered  In  this  course.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  these  sections  are  not 
more  lengthy  .  .  ." 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  arent  doing  our 
Job,  or  that  we  can't  do  our  Job  with  available 
manpower  at  ftmds,  but  I  hope  you  wont 
mind  If  I  say  a  gentle  "Amen"  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Weeton  thai  we  of  the  FTC  could 
use  some  help  from  you  In  the  prevention 
and  control  of  false  advertising  and  other 
unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices. 

If  your  legislators  dont  like  the  draft  of 
law  which  we  sent  to  the  Coimxm  of  State 
Oovemments,  or  the  draft  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Suggested  State  Legisla- 
tion, then  you  may  wish  to  recomsMnd  thrtr 
considering  the  Illinois  Consumer  Fraud  Act 
of  1961  at  the  Iowa  Oonsiuner  Fraud  Act  at 
196S.  These  Acts  authorize  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  obtain  Injunction  to  stop. 

"The  . .  .  use  ...  of  any  deception,  fraud, 
false  pretense,  falae  promise,  misrepresenta- 


tion, or  the  concealment,  sup{»'easlon,  or 
omission  of  any  material  fact  vrith  Intent 
that  others  rely  upon  such  concealment, 
suppression,  or  omission.  In  connection  with 
the  sale  or  advertisement  of  any  merchan- 
dise, whether  or  not  any  person  has  in  fact 
been  misled,  deceived  or  damaged  there- 
by.. ." 

With  this  type  of  statute  you  should  be 
able  to  oope  with  almost  any  form  of  con- 
sumer deception,  especially  since  the  cover- 
age through  definition  of  the  term  "mer- 
chandise" extends  to  real  estate  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  Illinois  and  Iowa  laws  have  a  further 
advantage  from  the  public  Interest  stand- 
point in  that  the  court  is  authorized  not 
only  to  enjoin  deceptive  practlcee.  but  also 
to  order  restitution  to  any  person  of  money 
or  prop«ty  which  he  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
{MXthlblted  conduct  and  to  appoint  a  receiver 
In  case  of  substantial  and  vrillful  violation. 
These  remedies  might  be  particularly  help- 
ful In  dealing  with  the  fiy-by-nlght  opera- 
tor, and  In  dealing  with  the  situation  where 
many  members  of  the  public  have  been  mis- 
led or  deceived  In  the  purchase  of  relatively 
Inexpensive  Items  and  where  the  monetary 
loss  suffered  by  any  one  person  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  Justify  his  bringing  private 
suit. 

When  you— or  we — are  deciding  whether  a 
trade  practice  is  likely  to  mislead  the  public, 
I  think  It  In^Jortant  to  bear  In  mind  that 
the  objective  Is  to  protect  the  whole  public, 
not  Just  the  high  school  or  college  graduates, 
or  people  with  an  I.Q.  of  100  at  above,  or 
the  "average"  man,  whoever  he  Is.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  problem  is  not  inconsiderable, 
because  probably  20%  of  the  population  has 
an  I.Q.  below  90,  and  ^  of  adults  read  at 
not  better  than  the  seventh  grade  levti.  I 
am  not  saying  tiiat  we  should  insist  on  ad- 
vertising being  moronic;  but  I  am  saying 
that  In  deciding  whether  violation  of  a  de- 
ceptive practice  statute  has  occurred,  wo 
should  consider  the  Intellectual  capacity  and 
degree  of  understanding  of  the  consumer 
audience  to  whom  the  advertising  or  selling 
method  Is  addressed.  If  It  appears  that  a 
substantial  proportion  of  that  audience  Is 
likely  to  be  misled  or  deceived  by  the  prac- 
tice In  question,  then  it  se«ns  to  me  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  proceed. 

In  addition  to  the  general  vmfalr  methods 
and  deceptive  practice  law  which  the  Com- 
mission proposed  to  the  Council  of  State^ 
Governments,  we  suggested  licensing  of 
hearing  aid  fitters  and  dealers,  and  closer 
regulation  of  correspondence  and  vocational 
schools. 

The  Committee  on  Suggested  State  Legis- 
lation adopted  our  proposed  for  licensing  of 
hearing  aid  fitters  and  dealers,  along  the 
lines  of  the  Oregon  statute.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  the  State  of  Michigan  recently 
becskme  the  second  State  to  enact  such  a  law. 

Our  proposal  for  additional  regulation  by 
the  States  of  correspondence  and  vocational 
schools  was  referred  to  the  staff  of  the  Coim- 
cll  of  State  Govenunents  for  further  study. 
In  consultation  with  Interested  parties,  and 
for  report  back  to  the  Committee  next  year. 
In  the  meantime,  I  would  be  glad  to  receive 
any  Information  to  guide  our  agency  in 
adopting  a  position  as  to.  whether  and  in 
what  form  additional  legislation  might  be 
appropriate.  At  page  2  of  our  proposal  we 
mentioned  a  New  Mexico  case  in  which  an 
Oregon  correspondence  school  sent  its  agent 
down  here  to  sell  a  correspondence  course  on 
how  to  oi>erate  a  bulldozer.  The  agent  es- 
caped regulation  imder  the  New  Mexico  law, 
on  the  theory  that  since  he  was  merely  tak- 
ing orders  and  the  enrollment  contracts  did 
not  become  operative  until  they  had  been 
accepted  back  In  Oregon,  New  Mexico's  effort 
to  make  him  obtain  a  license  constituted  an 
unwarranted  Interference  with  Interstate 
commerce. 
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Having  heard  you  gentlemen  so  eloquently 
discuss  tbe  taxation  of  interstate  business.  I 
feel  sure  tbat  If  we  put  our  heads  together  we 
can  devlae  a  law  which  would  let  you  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  over  that  correspondence 
school's  agent.  I  am  stire  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Oregon  will  not  object,  and  I  think  we 
at  the  Trade  Commission  would  not  as  we 
have  more  or  less  contlnuovialy  been  involved 
with  that  correspKsndence  school,  or  its  suc- 
cessors which  moved  to  another  State,  since 
1947.  Undoubtedly  we  can  all  agree  that 
tbe  education  of  the  children  and  yoiing  peo- 
ple in  your  States  is  too  important  a  subject 
to  be  left  to  the  wiles  of  these  traveling 
pitchmen. 

Besides  referring  alleged  Intrastate  law 
violations  to  you,  or  helping  In  the  drafting 
of  new  laws,  a  third  function  of  our  office  is 
to  facilitate  the  receipt  from  State  officials  of 
information  about  use  In  Interstate  com- 
merce of  unfair  or  deceptive  practices  which 
affect  tbe  people  of  their  States.  We  some- 
times wish  you  all  had  a  law,  Uke  the  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  of  Arizona  has, 
requiring  that  State  and  county  officials,  sub- 
jects to  penalty  of  loss  of  their  Jobs,  advise 
the  attorney  general  of  any  violation  of  the 
State's  antitrust  law  of  which  they  have 
knowledge  and  furnish  the  names  of  wit- 
nesses by  whom  the  violation  can  be  proved. 

We  don't  have  any  such  law  to  help  ub. 
But  we  do  hope  that  you  will  exert  every 
•ffort  to  be  aware  of  any  unfair  or  deceptive 
jMttctices  which  affect  the  people  of  your 
State,  and  that  you  will  carry  on  a  program 
of  education  to  alert  the  other  State  officials 
and  the  coiinty  officials,  and  the  citizens 
generally,  to  the  types  of  practices  which 
might  be  considered  unfair  or  deceptive. 
Tour  expression  of  interest  In  such  matters, 
as  through  the  establishment  of  a  Consumer 
Fraud  Bureau,  should  bring  to  you  many 
matters  of  concern  within  your  own  State. 
It  also  might  elicit  information  which  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  discharging 
Its  responsibility  to  keep  the  channels  of 
Interstate  trade  free  of  practices  which  de- 
stroy competition  and  mislead  consumers. 

I  hope  you  will  continue  and  enlarge  your 
efforts  to  protect  the  people  of  your  State 
from  unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices, 
and  that  we  of  the  FTC  can  be  of  further 
help  to  you  In  that  regard.  Please  call  on 
us;  we  are  eager  to  serve  you. 

Thank  you  again  for  Inviting  me. 


AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  growing  awareness  in  our  country  of 
the  blighting  effect  of  the  air  and  water 
pollution  problem. 

We  know  the  problem  Is  widespread. 
We  know  that  It  Is  likely  to  become 
more  acute  as  our  peculation  grows. 

The  danger  to  the  health  of  our  cltl- 
Bens  and  to  the  beauty  of  our  country 
Is  beyond  precise  calculation.  Statis- 
tics do  not  cover  the  aggravation  of 
respli^tory  diseases  caused  by  air  pollu- 
tion or  the  loss  in  recreational  opportu- 
nltles  which  are  the  result  of  water 
pollution. 

In  brief,  every  American  Is  adversely 
affected  by  water  and  air  pollution  and 
broad  concerted  action  is  needed  now. 

I  mention  the  air  and  water  pollution 
problem  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause we  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
courage continued  and  expanded  efforts 
by  private  industry  to  control  water  and 
air  pollution.  The  Senate  will  soon  be 
considering  HJi.  17607.  a  bill  to  suspend 
temporarily  the  Investment  credit  and 
the  application  of  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion. 


I  have  been  informed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tsuca- 
tion  that  suspension  of  the  7-percent 
investment  credit  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional $2  billion  in  tax  revenues  to  the 
Treasury.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
planned  Investment  in  air  and  water 
pollution-control  facilities  by  private  in- 
dustry during  the  16-month  period  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  would  be  approximately 
$600  million.  Suspension  of  the  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  this  investment  would 
return  to  the  Treasury  $50  million,  or 
roughly  2V^  percent  of  the  total  of  ex- 
pected increased  revenues. 

My  concern.  Mr.  President,  Is  that  If 
the  suspension  of  the  Investment  credit 
Is  applied  to  air  and  water  pollution-con- 
trol facilities,  private  business  may  well 
decide  to  defer  action.  Unlike  other  cai>- 
ital  outlays  which  ultimately  produce 
new  profits,  expenditures  for  air  and 
water  pollution-control  facilities  ba- 
sically serve  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  public  and  do  not  directly  contribute 
profits  to  the  operation  of  the  business. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  dan- 
gers of  greater  air  and  water  pollution 
are  so  real.  I  will  be  introducing  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  suspension  of 
the  7-percent  investment  credit  provi- 
sion will  not  apply  to  construction  of  all 
and  water  pollution  control  facilities. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Watei 
Pollution  issued  a  report  early  this  yeai 
in  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  ol 
controlling  water  pollution  alone  over  the 
next  10  years  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100  billion. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  more  than 
half  of  this  expenditure  will  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  Industries  of  this  country. 

The  idea  of  providing  for  economic  in- 
centives for  action  in  the  public  Interest 
is  not  a  new  one  to  our  tax  laws.  Our 
laws  now  permit  deductions  for  research 
and  experimental  expenditures.  An- 
other section  permits  deductions  for  soil 
and  water  conservation  expenditures  for 
the  prevention  of  erosion  of  land  used  tn 
fanning. 

Our  air  and  water  pollution  problems 
are  acute.  Action  to  abate  and  control 
the  problems  must  be  energetically  en- 
couraged. Expenditures  for  air  smd 
water  pollution  control  facilities  by  pri- 
vate Industry  are  in  the  public  interest, 
and  therefore  it  is  appropriate  that  there 
be  some  publl  sharing  of  the  expendi- 
tures. Contouing  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  ?or  such  expenditures  would 
not  substantially  affect  the  Impact  of  the 
proposed  suspension  of  the  credit. 

I  Intend  to  submit  very  soon  my 
amendment  to  exempt  application  of  the 
suspension  to  construction  of  Edr  and 
water  pollution  control  facilities,  Mr. 
President,  and  at  that  time  I  wiU  wel- 
come cosponsors. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH  OP  T.TTgT.Tff  M. 
FRY,  NEWLY  ELECTED  COMMAND- 
ER  IN  CHIEP.  VETERANS  OP  FOR- 
EIGN WARS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  month 
marked  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.   He  is  Leslie  Pry,  a  prominent 


Reno  attorney  and  long-active  member 
of  the  VFW. 

Leslie  Fry  wUl,  I  am  sure,  serve  with 
dedication  and  distinction  as  head  of 
this  dynamic  and  public-spirited  vet- 
erans organization.  We  in  Nevada  are 
proud  of  him  and  appreciative  of  the 
honor  he  brings  to  his  home  State. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  following  his 
election  as  commander  In  chief  at  New 
York  City.  Leslie  Fry  spoke  eloquently 
of  the  policies  and  goals  of  the  VFW.  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ac- 
ceptance speech  be  printed  in  the  Cor- 
GRzssioNAL  RscoRD  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACCEPTANCZ   SFXXCB    DCIVXRZO    BT    LESLIE  M. 

FsT  ON  BsiMO  Elkctko  Commander  m 
CHixr  OP  TGOi  VrrxEANS  or  Foreign  Wais 
OF  THS  UmrxD  Statks,  Attcust  26,  1966,  u 
THx  67th  AmruAL  National  Convention 
IN  TRx  Nkw  York  Hilton  Hotel,  New 
York  Crrr,  N.Y. 

This  is  Indeed  one  of  the  most  happy  yet 
most  difficult  moments  of  my  life.  Happy 
because  no  man  could  be  otherwise  after  be- 
ing elected  to  serve  as  the  leader  of  more 
than  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men.  Difficult  because  no  man 
could  adequately  express  his  gratitude  in  at- 
taining this  high  honor.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  I  will  express  my  true  gratitude 
by  serving  you  In  a  forceful  and  effective 
manner  over  the  course  of  the  next  twelve 
months. 

At  the  outset  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
now  consider  myself  your  servant.  I  did  not 
seek  this  position  for  the  purpose  of  perpetu- 
ating Les  Fry,  but  rather,  because  of  my  de- 
sire to  make  a  contribution  to  my  country. 
I  can  think  of  no  finer  way  to  extend  that 
service  than  by  leading  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States — the  greatest 
and  most  effective  service  organization  In 
our  cotmtry. 

Time  Is  short  this  morning  but  I  would 
briefly  Uke  to  outline  for  you  scone  of  our 
hopes  and  plans  for  the  future  and  some  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 

First  of  all,  let  me  remind  those  who  might 
ask  with  what  authority  we  speak  out  that 
the  vast  majority  of  those  men  who  fill  our 
ranks  were  civilian  servicemen.  We  were 
content.  In  youth,  to  leave  the  military  role 
to  others.  But  having  found  it  essential  In 
all  our  wars  to  take  up  the  sword  ourselves, 
we  have  earned  the  right  to  be  heard  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  security  of 
this  nation. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  civUlan 
soldier  Is  a  permanent  and  indispensable  part 
of  this  nation's  military  estebllshment,  and 
as  such  must  be  Included  in  the  costs  of 
war.  He  turns  from  his  chosen  way  of  life; 
abandons  his  pursuit  of  peaceful  goals:  as- 
sumes a  role  completely  alien  to  his  youth- 
ful dreams,  and  detours  down  the  violent 
road  of  war.  Later,  a  completely  different 
man,  he  comes  back  to  start  again. 

The  cost  of  his  readjustment;  of  rehabili- 
tation: and  education  he  has  been  denied; 
of  medical  and  hospital  care;  and  of  all  the 
things  essential  to  return  him  to  status  quo. 
are  a  Just  and  legal  obUgatlon  of  the  people 
as  a  whole — Just  as  are  the  far  more  generous 
benefits  routinely  Incident  to  professional 
military  service.  Post  war  rehabilitation  and 
readjustment  benefits  to  the  civilian  soldier 
must  be  accepted  as  a  normal  incident  of 
national  defense,  Just  as  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  regular  military  establishment 
has  long  been  recognized  to  be.  This  Is  the 
premise  upon  which  l>oth  the  need  and  the 
Justification  for  veterans  benefits  are 
founded.    They  are  neither  gratiilty  or  com- 


pensation for  personal  lass.  They  are  in 
fact,  much  more  than  veterans  benefits. 
They  are  national  benefits-^because  they  are 
instrumental  in  restoring  to  maximum  pro- 
ductivity In  our  economy;  that  vast  array  of 
men  who  have  been  delayi  i4  and  confused  by 
war. 
It  is  because  of  my  firm  belief  In  this 


principle   that   I   Intend 


this   coming   year 


to  place  great  emphasis  od  ,our  rehabilitation 
and  legislative  programs. 

In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  we  must  con- 
tinue to  maintain  our  present  outstanding 
program  and  further  we  must  closely  observe 
hospital  admission  pollcloa  and  decisions  to 
insure  that  111  veterans  ih  need  of  hospital 
treatment  are  not  turned  aside  because  of 
medical  school  influence.  Incorrect  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  need  for  hoepltalization  or  the 
desire  of  fthe  Administration  to  impose  the 
burden  of  caring  for  ottier  Federal  Agency 
beneficiaries  on  the  VA  h<^ital  system. 

The  VA  promises  that  by  Jime  30  of  next 
year  all  of  the  4000  autHdrized  VA  nursing 
care  beds  will  be  In  op^tatlon.  We  must 
insist  that  this  is  done  and  that  the  number 
of  VA  nursing  care  beds  be  Increased.  The 
VA  must  be  peTsuaded!  to  use  non-VA 
nursing  homes  as  authorized  by  law  to  a 
greater  extent. 

We  must  continue  to  iQght  reduction  of 
the  number  of  beds  in  tli^  VA  Domiciliary 
program.  The  belief  of  K)me  that  the  VA 
should  treat  only  acutely^  HI  veterans  must 
be  clearly  and  forever  dMeated.  We  must 
prevail  In  our  efforts  to'tonvlnce  all  con- 
cerned that  the  great  need  In  the  future 
will  be  facilities  for  the  oare  of  elderly  vet- 
erans, and  plans  and  programs  for  this  piu'- 
pose  should  be  Immediately  accelerated.  We 
must  convince  the  Congr««s  that  additional 
funds  will  be  needed  for  jtbe  care  of  elderly 
chronically  ill  veterans. 

Perhaps  the  most  crltidal  Issue  facing  us 
today  is  the  present  adqilnistration's  atti- 
tude toward  veterans  benefits  as  reflected  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budgert  and  administra- 
tion spokesmen  before  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee.  I 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  [tlhat  the  adminis- 
tration is  opposing  every  pension  bill  under 
consideration  at  this  time.  This,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Administration  has  recom- 
mended huge  amounts  ot  assistance  to  al- 
most every  other  needy  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. Now  let  me  tell  you  at  this  time.  We 
are  not  going  to  take  this  treatment  lying 
down.  I  Intend  to  marahial  our  forces  in  a 
campaign  of  aggression  ^gainst  those  who 
would  deny  the  sick,  disabiid  and  needy  vet- 
erans. We  will  do  it  peacefully  but  forcefully 
and  It  wUl  be  you,  the  rank  and  file  memJjer 
who  can  and  will  get  the  Job  done.  Our 
slogan  might  weU  be  "Wa^ington,  here  we 
eome.  Through  the  mall  boat,  the  ballot  box 
and  in  povon.  No  matter  hfcw— we  will  be 
Oiere— and  we  will  win." 

In  brief,  we  will  seek  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
JKove  all  programs  which  Will  help  our  more 
unfortunate  comrades  and  their  widows  and 
orphans.  We  will  fight  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Hays  Bill,  which  would  do 
away  with  veterans  preflerence  and  other 
agencies  which  attempt  the  same.  And  fl- 
naUy,   we    wlU    fight   with    every    ounce    of 


for  any  segment  of  society,  it  should  do  It 
for  those  men  defending  our  freedom  today. 

Another  matter  which  I  will  give  my  Im- 
mediate attention  Is  the  draft.  I  will  press 
for  legislation  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
passed  at  this  convention  which  in  essence 
says — all  men  physically  capable  must  serve. 

There  is  no  matter  today  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  ouz  Nation  than  its  struggle  for 
survival.  It  is  no  secret  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  who  the  enemy  Is.  We  know 
it  Is  Communism.  We  do  not  fall  for  the 
myth  that  there  are  "good"  Communists  and 
"bad"  Communists.  We  do  not  believe,  as 
some  wishful  thinkers  say,  that  the  Kremlin 
is  really  on  our  side,  and  that  It  is  only  Red 
China  that  is  determined  to  destroy  us. 

We  in  the  VF.W.  know  well  that  the  argu- 
ment between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  is  not  whether  we  should  be  destroyed. 
Rather,  It  Is  an  argument  of  the  best  way  of 
doing  It. 

We  must  match  strength  of  i^Irlt  with 
military  strength-in-being. 

Communism  knows  but  one  language— 
the  language  of  power. 

Consequently,  we  must  have  superior  and 
overwhelming  mllltsoy  strength.  The  res- 
olutions you  have  adopted  would  achieve 
this  military  superiority.  These  resolutions 
I  support  wholeheartedly,  and  will  advocate 
at  every  opportunity. 

We  must,  however,  keep  in  mind  that  our 
Armed  Forees  consist  of  regular  as  well  as 
Reserve  forces.  In  strengthening  our  regular 
military  establishment,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  critically  important  role  of  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

We  need  a  separate  National  Guard  and 
separate  Reserve,  both  contributing  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  proper  role,  the  kind  of 
back-up  power  we  need  If  our  Nation  Is  to 
survive.  The  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
must  be  strong  In  inanix>wer  and  In  modem 
weaponry.  They  should  not  be  merged. 
They  should  be  accorded  separate  and  Iden- 
tifiable statiis  In  law. 

Almost  anywhere  we  look  throughout  the 
world  we  can  see  the  evil  activity  of  Commu- 
nist aggression,  subversion  and  penetration. 
But.  there  are  certain  key  areas  of  decision 
that  merit  particular  attention : 

Cuba:  The  war  Is  not  only  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Today  the  enemy  holds  the  American 
nation  of  Cuba.  The  Red  conquest  of  Cuba 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
in  the  history  of  Communist  aggression.  It 
puts  Russian  Communist  power  in  a  position 
to  sever  the  vital  sea  lanes  between  North 
and  South  America.  It  puts  Russian  Com- 
munist power  In  a  position  to  imperil  our 
control  and  use  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Russian  control  of  Cuba  means  that  It  is 
no  longer  a  naatter  of  the  enemy  being  at  the 
gate.  The  enemy  is  already  inside  the  gate. 
No  freedom-loving  American  should  sleep 
soundly  until  Communism  Is  expelled  from 
Cuba  and  that  nation  once  again  made  free. 

NATO:  With  all  Its  troubles,  NATO  today 
la  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  Wcwld.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
a  key  objective  of  Russian  Communism  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  has  been  the  im- 
dermining  and  destruction  of  NATO. 

With  all  its  difficulties,  NATO  stands  today 


nlsts,  but,  also,  by  some  well-meaning  but, 
we  beUeve,  greatly  misguided  persons  to  put 
Red  China  in  the  United  Nations. 

So  serious  Is  the  issue  of  Red  Chinese  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  that  tbe 
VF.W.  very  correctly  believes  that  if  the 
United  States  is  repudiated  by  the  admission 
of  Red  China  into  the  UJJ.,  then  the  United 
States  should  not  be  a  partner  In  such  an 
international  hypocrisy. 

The  United  States  should  not  for  a  mo- 
ment acquiesce  to  such  repudiation.  Our 
VJP.W.  position  is  simple,  clear  ""d  morally 
right.  If  Red  China  gets  Into  the  UJJ.,  then 
the  U.S.  should  get  out. 

Vietnam :  The  V.P.W.  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning, iinderstood  the  complete  and  the  in- 
escapable necessity  for  victory  by  our  Nation 
In  that  war.  The  VJ.W.  understands  why 
we  must  make  a  stand  In  defense  of  freedom 
in  Vietnam.  We  know  that  Communism  is 
determined  to  destroy  freedom  wherever  It 
exists.  We  know,  too,  that  there  Is  no  more 
room  for  retreat. 

The  moral  reasons  for  fighting  In  Vietnam 
are  persuasive  in  themselves.  We  have  given 
our  promise  to  a  people  to  help  them  defend 
their  liberty.  If  we  fall  to  keep  oiu-  word,  our 
promises  in  the  future  will  be  discounted 
and  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  without 
friends  to  support  and  without  friends  who 
will  support  us. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  Vietnam 
Is  so  Important  and  why  we  must  win  there. 
As  the  VJP.W.  well  knows,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  directly  Involved  in  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  Communist  general 
srtaffs  know — and  the  American  people  should 
know — ^that  If  Communism  gets  South  Viet- 
nam, It  will  have  a  strategic  key  to  South- 
east Asia,  the  control  of  the  Strait  of  Malaaca 
and  the  Island  approaches  to  Australia.  Fur- 
thermore, the  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would 
mean  that  Commimlsm  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  the  flank  of  our  entire  defense 
system  In  the  western  Pacific. 

If  South  Vietnam  should  fall  to  Red 
aggression,  we  would  have  no  choice  but  to 
get  on  with  the  fortification  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  defenses  of  the 
West  Coast  and  Alaska. 

The  VF.W.  has  taken  the  lead  among  all 
organizations  In  our  Nation  in  support  of 
our  Nation's  stand  against  Commxinlsm  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  resolution  you  have 
adopted  calling  for  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  win  in  Vietnam  Is  strategically  sound 
and  morally  correct. 

I  pledge  to  you  my  untiring  efforts  In  stip- 
port  of  this  resolution. 

The  war  In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  testing 
block  of  our  spiritual  strength  and  our  love 
of  Country.  I  am  proud  In  the  knowledge 
that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ware  has  passed 
this  historic  test  of  patriotism  with  flying 
colon. 

Up  to  now  I  have  talked  about  the  broad 
objectives  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Now  the  logical  question  Is — what  hope  Is 
there  for  success.  I  say  there  Is  great  hope 
If  you  will  deliver  me  ammunition.  That 
ammunition  is  memberehip. 

Not  for  one  minute  during  the  next  twelve 
months  should  you  forget  that  If  we  fall  in 


itrBnirtK  .* "        — T    '    ~*        .;; ~— ., .—» .^-^  owoxi.»o  v^juoj,     membership  we  win  fall  In  all  otir  nrocrrams. 

the^s  rL^mnrnT!.^l'H*°,  »'**^  *»  o'     ;^*^.*  "T^Ik**'  ^l^iy^^  ™«rt  successful     Membership  U  truly  our  life  blood.    It  is  our 
conv^io^  •**  ^^  delegates  to  this     banding  together  of  freedom-loving  people     muscle-^t^  money-*nd  our  prestige, 

ronvention.  jn  defense  of  a  common  freedom  In  aU  his  f        e 

And  now,  let  us  turn  td  ^national  defense,     tory- 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  agree  whole- 
.k"****^^  with  Congressman  Rivere  about 
tte  shabby  way  In  which  our  servicemen  are 
peing  treated  by  the  airlines  and  shall  con- 
nnue  to  press  for  free  transportation  for 
JMe  men  when  they  are  returning  home 
»om  combat;  making  their  last  visit  home 
pnor  to  departure  for  oveiwas  duty  or  when 
^emergency  leave.  Our  government  has 
»wn  fit  to  do  this  for  pa«lflclpantB  m  other 
leaeral  programs.    I  say  if 


It  Is  going  to  do  It 


Communism  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  see  us  weaken  In  spirit  and.  In 
turn,  withdraw  troops  from  NATO  and 
weaken  that  great  barrier  to  Communist  ag- 
gression. This  we  mtist  not  do.  NATO  must 
be  kept  strong. 

Red  China:  Together  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, Red  China  Is  determined  to  destroy  the 
United  States  and  with  her  the  Free  World. 
One  of  the  most  amazing  things  today  Is  tbe 
effort  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Commu- 


For  twelve  consecutive  yeare  our  organiza- 
tion has  shown  a  memberehip  increase  de- 
si^te  the  fact  that  others  are  facing  a  l>attle 
for  survival.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this 
and  the  reasons  are  many.  These  reasons 
are  wrapped  up  In  the  programs  of  our  cm'- 
ganlzation.  We  have  already  talked  about 
rehabilitation,  legislation  and  national  se- 
curity, but  jTist  as  important  as  these  are 
community  service,  youth  activities,  buddy 
poppies.  Loyalty  Day  and  Americanism. 
These  programs  are  our  life  blood.  To  con- 
duct these  programs  you  need  manpower  and 
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when  p«opl«  stert  working  for  the  Vetenma 
of  Foreign  Wars  they  become  dedicated 
workers  and  saleamen  for  our  organization. 

So  I  say  to  you  in  closing — put  these  pro- 
grams to  work  for  you.  Increase  your  sales 
force  and  go  out  and  get  every  eligible  veteran 
In  your  community  to  Join  our  ranks.  On 
IConday,  Andy  Borg  reported  a  membership 
Increase  of  85.000  during  his  term  of  oiBce. 
I^t  us  pltdgo  ourselves  to  an  Increase  of 
100.000  members  this  year.  You  can  do  It, 
because  you  are  the  leaders  of  the  greatest 
organization  In  the  world  and  everyone  wants 
to  belong  to  the  best. 

Thank  you  for  electing  me  to  your  high- 
est position  of  leadership. 


FAREWELL    BECHUANALAND,    HAIL 
BOTSWANA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  newspapers  on  September  28 
and  today  carried  articles  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bechuanaland  which  iintil 
today.  September  30,  has  been  a  Brit- 
ish protectorate.  At  1  minute  after  mid- 
night the  Republic  of  Botswana  was  wel- 
comed to  the  group  of  130  Independent 
nations  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
sent  my  good  friend  Gov.  John  Bums, 
of  Hawaii,  to  represent  the  President  at 
the  independence  ceremwiy. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  Botswana's  President,  Sir 
Seretse  Tg^«^"ia  and  to  wish  him  well 
as  his  independent  state  commuices  a 
new  era  with  the  eyes  of  all  of  Africa 
and  the  world  upon  her. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  a^o  that  the 
then  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Bechu- 
analand, now  Vice  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Botswana,  Quett  Maslre  and  his 
country's  economic  adviser,  Christopher 
Hermans,  visited  me  at  my  home  here 
in  Washington.  We  had  a  pleasant  talk 
and  I  was  most  grateful  that  these  two 
gentlemen  were  able  to  take  time  out 
from  their  busy  schedule  to  meet  with 
me. 

In  many  ways,  the  problems  of  the  new 
Republic  of  Botswsina  are  similar  to  those 
of  my  home  State.  Like  Alaska,  although 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  mineral  ex- 
plorations are  underway  in  sevei-al  areas 
of  the  country.  Like  Alaska,  the  big  game 
of  Botswana  attracts  tourist  himters. 
Like  Alaska.  Botswana's  land  area  Is 
large,  the  peculation  is  relatively  small, 
and  there  are  few  roads  to  facilitate  com- 
merce. And  like  Alaska,  which  recently 
adileved  statehood  after  90  years  of  more 
or  less  colonial  status,  Botswana  now 
achieves  independence  after  81  years  at 
rule  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  several  things 
Vice  President  Maslre.  Mr.  Hermans,  and 
I  discussed  at  our  recent  meeting  was  the 
Peace  Corps  mission  being  sent  by  this 
country  to  Botswana.  In  Jime  of  1965 
I  urged,  and  the  Peace  Corps  Director 
•greed,  Bechuanaland  should  have  Peace 
CoriM  assistance.  As  soon  as  the  57  vol- 
unteers complete  their  training  and 
master  the  Setswana  language,  they  will 
be  off  to  the  South  of  Africa  to  see  what 
they  can  do  to  assist  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Botswana. 

For  many  years  economic  developinent 
has  suffered  for  lack  of  education.  The 
high  rate  of  llllteraey  hinders  the  agri- 
cultural extension  services  In  a  oountxy 


where  only  10  percent  of  the  labor  force 
works  outside  of  agriculture  and  in  a 
country  wbere  90  percent  of  all  exports 
come  from  the  agricultural  industry. 
Further,  the  lack  of  educationally  quali- 
fied men  and  women  limits  the  expansion 
of  development  services.  This  is  why  43 
of  the  57  Peace  Corps  volunteers  chosen 
are  teachers. 

Of  the  remaining  14  volunteers,  6 
will  organize  marketing,  consumer,  and 
thrift  cot^eratives  and  8  will  asstat 
in  construction  projects  in  the  United 
Nations  Food  for  Work  famine  relief 
program,  stimulating  and  assisting  self- 
help  projects  and  participating  in  simple 
rural  and  urban  construction.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  construction  of  classrooms  and 
teacher  quarters  and  dams  and  other 
water  conservation  works.  Drought  has 
plagued  Bechuanaland  and  crop  failure 
has  resulted  in  emergency  famine  relief 
during  1965  and  1966.  It  is  expected  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  be  partic- 
ularly effective  in  community  projects 
because  there  has  always  existed  in 
Bechuanaland  a  spirit  of  self-help  and 
community-oriented  activity. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  a  unique  and 
important  opportunity  in  a  country  of 
great  need  with  a  friendly  government 
and  people.  These  first  volunteers  will 
have  a  demonstrable  impact  in  their 
areas  of  endeavor  using  their  skills  and 
speaking  the  native  Setswana  language. 
There  Is  no  European  superstructure  in 
the  towns  and  there  is  a  minimum  of 
conventional  European  lK>using.  Rela- 
tions of  Bostwana  with  South  Africa  and 
their  economic  dependence  upon  it  is  a 
significant  fswtor  to  Botswana  and  peo- 
ple interested  in  democratic  governments 
of  the  majority.  Stagnancy  under  a 
democratic  government  in  Botswana, 
Juxtaposed  with  obvious  growth  imder 
neighboring  minority  regimes,  can  only 
add  another  chapter  of  disillusionment 
In  Africa. 

A  contract  has  been  negotiated  by  the 
Peace  Corps  with  a  private  corporation 
to  examine  the  problems  of  economic  and 
social  development  and  particularly 
those  which  lend  themselves  to  the  ap- 
plication of  trained  manpower.  The 
contract  includes  designing  programs  In- 
cluding the  requirements  of  PPB8  and 
including,  if  appropriate.  Inputs  of  cap- 
ital or  technical  assistance.  A  priority 
system  will  be  established  by  using  cost 
effectiveness  techniques  and  cost  benefit 
analyses  in  order  to  maximize  outputs 
within  the  costs  and  manpower  con- 
straints. Future  programing  will  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  results  of  this  anal- 
ysis. The  Prime  Minister  has  expressed 
his  strong  support  for  this  survey  for 
the  principle  of  integrated  development. 
The  potential  exists  here  in  a  low-cost 
country  for  a  model  development  pro- 
gram which  would  provide  important  ex- 
perience for  U.S.  assistance  throughout 
Africa. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
that  I  may  have  played  some  small  part 
in  making  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  send  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to 
this  struggling  young  republic.  I  would 
urge  our  volunteers  to  meet  the  challenge 
Botswana  has  to  offer  and  I  would  hope 
tbat  3  yeftrs  hence  when  the  first  volun- 


teers are  rotated,  they  wUl  be  able  to 
point  with  pride  at  their  accomplish- 
ment there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  articles  appearing  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  for  September  28  and  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  September  30  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  star, 
Sept.  38,  1S66] 

A   POUBHKD   POUTXCUN   LKADS    boTSWANA  TO 
iNSXPKiniKNCX 

(By  Oordon  Lindsay) 

JoHAmtxsBUKO. — At  midnight  tomorrow, 
the  political  wheel  of  fortune  will  complete 
Its  full  circle  for  one  of  Africa's  remarkable 
figures — Sir  Seretse  Khama,  Bechuanaland's 
prime  minister. 

At  one  minute  past  the  hour  In  the  capital 
of  Gaberones,  the  Union  Jack  will  be  re- 
placed by  Botswana's  blue,  white  and  black 
striped  flag.  Soon  afterward,  Khama,  44,  will 
be  sworn  In  as  Botswana's  first  president 
Botswana  Is  an  old  tribal  name  for 
Bechuanaland. 

Sir  Seretse  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  pol- 
ished politician  In  the  three  British  High 
Commission  protectorates.  The  others  are 
Basutoland,  which  will  gain  independence  on 
Oct.  4,  and  Swaziland,  which  will  have  to 
wait  until  next  year  for  Its  freedom. 

The  pastoral  Bechuanas  will  slip  into  In- 
dejwndence  probably  with  the  least  emotional 
readjustment  of  all. 

TTtnnTift  commands  the  backing  of  most  of 
Bechuanaland's  600.000  pec^Ie.  And  few 
African  leaders  can  boast  the  confidence  that 
has  been  placed  in  his  policy  of  nonraclalism 
by  the  country's  3,500  whites. 

Bechuanaland  covers  an  area  of  275,000 
square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Texas.  It  Is 
bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Cape 
and  Transvaal,  two  of  South  Africa's  prov- 
inces, on  the  north  and  northeast  by  Rho- 
desia and  the  Zambezi  and  Llnyantl  rivers, 
and  on  the  west  by  South  West  Africa. 

There  has  been  little  effective  Pan  African- 
Ist  drum-beating  In  the  strongly  traditional 
country  and,  unlike  Basutoland  with  Its 
razor-edge  politics,  there  may  even  be  a  tinge 
of  sadness  at  Britain's  farewell. 

Quett  Maslre,  the  deputy  prime  minister, 
said  it  would  be  the  "old  school"  tbat  will 
have  the  regrets,  lilany  Bechuanas  have  for- 
gotten 80  years  of  neglect  under  British 
adminlstratl<m  and  remember  only  the  senti- 
mental links  that  their  forefathers  had  with 
Queen  Victoria. 

Bechuanaland  Is  now  on  a  pre-independ- 
ence  constitution  that  wUl  take  it  into  free- 
dom with  little  change.  Khama  has  warned 
his  people  that  "uhuru" — freedom — ^wlU  not 
mean  flashy  cars  and  flashing  dollars.  A 
taste  of  pre-lndependence  drought  and 
shortage  of  Jobs  has  driven  the  message 
home. 

Mineral  explorations  are  under  way  In  the 
poor  soil  of  the  Kalahari  desert  and  game 
has  become  a  big-money  tourist  Industry. 
But,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  planners 
visualize  the  cattle  Industry  as  the  country's 
only  major  asset. 

Khama  wlU  And  that  one  of  his  most 
dlfflcult  tasks  wUl  be  to  break  down  the 
strong  tribaUsm  In  his  endeavor  to  build  a 
Botswana  nation.  He  will  have  to  relieve 
the  chiefs  of  their  powers  gently  in  favor  of 
modem  administrative  methods. 

IronlcaUy.  after  ruUng  Bechuanaland  tat 
mon  than  80  years,  the  British  will  hand 
over  the  reins  of  power  to  the  man  they 
made  a  poUdcal  outcast  and  banished  from 
his   country   because   be   married   a   white 
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Last  week  the  Brltlsn  acknowledged 
Khama  with  one  of  their  highest  honors — 
a  knighthood.  Pew  African  leaders  have 
gained  titles.  Among  them  are  Sierra 
Leone's  prime  minister.  Sir  Albert  Margai, 
and  the  Nigerian  prime  minister  assassinated 
in  the  first  coup  there  this  jfear.  Sir  Abubakar 
Tarawa  Balewa.  | 

With  independence,  Khuna  and  his  at- 
tractive, intelligent  wife  will  have  come  a 
long  way  since  their  wedding  in  1948.  Then 
It  appeared  every  hand  was  against  them. 

The  Bamangwato,  Bechuanaland's  most 
powerful  tribe,  initially  ottpoeed  the  union 
between  the  heir  to  their  tribal  throne  and 
the  British  bustnesswomai^.  Ruth  Williams. 

Khama  met  Ruth  Williams.  42,  daughter 
of  an  aristocratic  family,  w^le  he  was  study- 
ing at  Oxford. 

Bamangwato  Regent  Tahf  kedi  Khama  pro- 
tested bitterly  at  the  pn::Q}oeed  marriage. 
The  British  did  what  they  Muld  to  stop  It. 

It  is  certain  that  staunchly  Calvlnlst 
Daniel  Iifalan,  South  Africa's  first  Nationalist 
prime  minister,  exerted  pressure  on  the 
British  government.  South  Africa  declared 
the  young  man  a  prohibited  inunigrant  and 
never  lifted  this  restriction  publicly  until  it 
appeared  certain  he  would  become  Bechuana- 
land's first  prime  minister. 

But  they  married  quietly  In  London.  They 
braved  the  snubs  of  the  country's  white  peo- 
ple and  Tshekedi  Khama's  anger  by  return- 
ing to  the  tribal  capital  of  terowe,  about  200 
miles  northeast  of  Qabesones,  soon  sifter 
their  wedding.  , 

In  the  controversy  that  followed,  the  Ba- 
mangwato eventually  accepted  their  young 
chief -designate  and  his  whlit  wife.  Tshekedi 
went  into  voluntary  exile  and  It  appeared 
the  Bamangwato  would  have  a  new  chief. 

But  the  British  never  relented. 

Khama  was  banished  to  (bltaln  In  a  series 
of  moves  the  then  leader  «f  the  opposition. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  deaaribed  as  "a  very 
disreputable  transaction." 

The  Khamas  returned  lA  IBM,  Seretse  to 
a  life  as  a  cattle  rancher  and  a  growing  force 
In  Bechuanaland's  slowly  Btlrrlng  {xiUtics, 
and  Ruth  to  a  new  and  Inf  tlaUy  lonely  way 
of  life. 

Six  years  later  the  "chleJTwwho-never-was" 
founded  the  Bechuanaland  jpemocratlc  party 
on  the  basis  of  non-racljUlsm,  Interracial 
goodwill,  realism  and  mo4*ratlon.  To  the 
whites,  many  of  whom  had  once  snubbed  the 
young  couple,  the  "8erets«  party"  held  out 
the  best  hope  for  the  future. 

On  March  3,  1966,  Khama  was  sworn  In 
u  prime  minister  and  took  on  the  dlfflcult 
task  of  leading  his  country  to  independence 
and  possible  prosperity.  He  fulfilled  election 
pledges  and  choee  to  walk  the  difficult  middle 
path. 

Possibly  because  of  what!  happened  almost 
a  generation  ago  when  p^togn^hers  and 
newsmen  haimted  their  Itves,  the  Khamas 
are  still  sensiUve  about  the^  privacy. 

Courteous  and  approachtl>le  at  his  office, 
Khama  politely  stalls  any  attempts  to  pene- 
trate through  to  his  home  for  pictures  and 
articles  on  either  himself,  his  wife  or  their 
four  children.  I 
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|?rom  the  Washington  (D.ti.)  Post,  Sept.  30, 

1988]    I 

BonwANA  Bkcokxs  thz  IsjiTB  NanoH,  Khd- 
iMo  81  Tmtms  ov  BuLk'  tn  Bkitaik 

Oabbonxs,  Botbwaka,  |$eptember  80-— 
'Hie  protectorate  of  Bechtmnaland  became 
the  world's  iSOth  Independlsbt  natlo»-as  the 
Bepubllc  of  Botswana  at  midnight  last  night 
when  a  blue,  black,  and  vftlte  flag  reached 
the  top  of  a  flagpole  In  tUls  tiny  capital. 

Only  minutes  before,  thi  Union  Jack  had 
^n  hauled  down  as  the  1st  Royal  Irish  Pusi- 
^  played  "God  Save  th«  Queen,"  ending 
•1  years  of  British  rule. 


Botswana's  President,  Sir  Seretse  Khama, 
presided  ova*  the  ceremonies.  Princess 
Marina,  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Kent,  repre- 
sented Queen  Elizabeth  n,  her  niece,  and 
Gov.  John  Bums  of  Havrali  represented 
President  Johnson.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
r^reeented  by  its  ambassador  to  Tanzania. 

Hllgard  MuUer,  foreign  minister  of  South 
Atrlca — ^the  white-ruled  neighboring  nation 
that  controls  much  of  black  Botswana's  des- 
tinies, missed  the  midnight  festivities  but 
has  promised  to  be  here  today. 

The  flag-lowering  ceremony  was  nearly 
interrupted  by  a  sandstorm  which  began  at 
dusk.  Before  the  storm  dropped  to  a  gentle 
breeze  Just  before  midnight.  It  had  whipped 
sand  into  the  faces  of  Khama,  Princess  Ma- 
rina and  other  spectators. 

President  Khama  is  considered  one  at  his 
country's  main  assets  by  those  who  know 
Botswana.  He  has  expressed  the  Intention 
of  keeping  it  a  non-racial  state  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  states  in  southern  Africa; 
all  his  neighbors  are  white-ruled  except 
Zambia,  with  which  it  has  a  70-yard  com- 
mon border. 

Khama  also  ht^MS  to  make  Botswana  a 
bridge  between  southern  Africa  and  the 
black-ruled  states  to  the  north.  He  has  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  South  Africa — 
which  his  people  steadfastly  refused  to  Join 
despite  60  years  of  Intermittent  persuasion 
from  Pretoria  and  London — and  Rhodesia. 
Rhodesia's  raU  outlet  runs  through  Bot- 
svrana  and  is  also  landlocked  Botswanals 
opening  to  the  sea. 

The  country  has  about  550,000  people,  in- 
cluding 90  college  graduates.  Nearly  230,000 
of  them  are  cattle  farmers  who  export  main- 
ly to  South  Africa;  30,000  work  In  South  Af- 
rica. About  303,000  TSwana  are  of  school 
age  (5  to  20) ;  only  62,839  are  In  school.  The 
population  includes  4000  whites,  8600  people 
of  mixed  blood  and  600  Asians. 

It  is  an  arid.  Texas-sized  country  whose 
traditional  greeting,  "PavUa!"  means  "rain." 
The  eastern  half,  where  80  per  cent  of  the 
people  live,  has  enough  rain  and  fertile  soU 
to  grow  the  country's  food  and  support  Its 
cattle. 

Cattle  account  for  90  percent  of  Botswana's 
exports.  The  few  Industries  include  an  ab- 
batolr  related  to  the  cattle  business  and  light 
factories  and  small  mines.  Less  th&n  10  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force  Is  outside  agriculture. 

Those  who  hope  for  successful  economic 
development  point  to  the  educabllity  of  the 
people:  the  fact  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
arable  land  Is  under  cultivation  and  the 
presence  of  imt&pped  water  supplies. 

But  Botswana  estimates  that  it  needs  884 
million  beyond  its  own  resources  for  its  first 
five  years'  development.  Britain  Is  consid- 
ered likely  to  provide  about  a  third.  The 
United  States,  which  has  given  some  aid,  has 
made  no  major  commitments  for  the  future. 
This  leaves  Botswana  the  more  dependent 
on  South  Africa. 

(The  UJJ.  General  Assembly  warned  South 
Africa  last  night  to  keep  hands  off  Botswana, 
Basutoland  and  Swaziland.  By  a  vote  of 
84  to  2  with  19  abstentions  the  Assembly  ap- 
proved a  resolution  warning  South  Africa 
against  any  Interference  in  the  domestic  and 
economic  affairs  of  the  three  states.) 

The  tough  political-economic  balancing 
act  that  Khama  faces  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  police  announced  yesterday, 
on  the  eve  of  Independence,  that  they  had 
arrested  seven  armed  Africans  on  Monday  In 
the  Chobe  game  reserve  In  the  far  north  of 
the  country.  Princess  Ma^na  i^  expected  to 
visit  the  reserve  this  weekend. 

A  police  spokesman  said  the  captured 
Africans  carried  Chinese  and  Ruasian-madfl 
weapons.  There  was  speculation  in  Oab- 
erones  that  the  group  intended  to  infiltrate 
Into  Southwest  Africa,  where  South  Africa's 
rule  is  imder  challenge  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  African  natlonallsta  have  threat- 
ened to  take  violent  aetton. 


Khama  has  been  in  difficult  positions  be- 
fore, however.  The  British  removed  htm  as 
chief  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe  and  exiled 
him  after  he  married  an  Englishwoman,  only 
to  bring  him  back  In  1956  as  Prime  Iiflnlster. 

Gov.  Bums  of  Hawaii  was  selected  as  UjS. 
representative  to  the  independence  celebra- 
tionis because  Hawallans,  nudged  by  their 
newspapers,  have  devel(^>ed  a  person-to-per- 
son Interest  in  Botswana  stace  discovering  it 
is  HawaU's  antlpode.  That  is,  if  you  dig  a 
hole  from  Walklkl  through  the  center  of  the 
earth,  you  would  emerge  on  the  other  side 
In  Botswana. 

Khama  was  due  to  greet  Bums  when  he 
arrived  here  by  plane  yesterday  for  the  cele- 
brations. But  he  was  late  in  getting  to  the 
alrp<»t,  and  Bums,  fluding  no  one  to  meet 
him,  drove  Into  Gaberones.  The  two  men 
passed  each  other  on  the  road  without  know- 
ing it.  Bums  Is  to  present  the  President  a 
Beechcraft  plane  as  a  gift  from  the  U.S. 
Government. 


Botswana  and  Lesotho 

With  black  Africa  wracked  by  bitterness 
and  frustration  In  the  dilutee  over  Rhodesia 
and  South- West  Africa,  now  may  not  seem 
the  most  propitious  time  for  two  Brltldi 
protectorates  to  join  the  ranks  of  new  coun- 
tries, ^otswana  (Bechuanaland),  which  be- 
comes Independent  today,  and  Loeotho 
(Basutoland),  which  Joins  the  ranks  next 
Tuesday,  are  Inevitably  linked  econcnnlcaUy 
and  politically  with  South  Africa.  However 
distasteful  they  find  the  racial  policies  of 
the  government  In  Johannesburg,  they  must 
live  with  their  big  neighbor.  Wise  leaden 
In  each  new  state  have  accepted  the  reality. 

Some  400,000  persons  from  the  two  protec- 
torates and  Swaziland,  which  is  ^Iso  due  for 
Independence  soon,  work  In  South  Africa. 
Britain  has  helped  them  financially  and  In 
the  development  of  govenuuental  institu- 
tions, but  her  capabilities  are  limited.  Bot- 
swana, an  independent  republic  under  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Seretse  Khama,  has  only  about 
600,000  people  in  a  vast  tableland  the  size  of 
Prance  between  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia, 
which  now  operates  the  railway.  Recently 
crippled  by  drought.  It  depends  upon  cattle 
exports.  Lesotho,  an  enclave  smaller  than 
Maryland  wholly  stirrounded  by  South  Af- 
rica, VTlll  beocHne  an  Independent  kingdom 
within  the  Commonwealth.  Its  population 
of  under  a  million  is  largely  agricultural. 

Actually  the  dependence  upon  South  Af- 
rica Is  not  altogether  unfavorable.  South 
Africa  has  shown  a  more  generous  attitude 
toward  such  autonomous  tribal  territories 
than  toward  its  own  black  population.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Lesotho,  Chief  Leabau 
Jonathan,  was  feted  as  the  last  official  visi- 
tor to  the  late  Prime  Minister  Verwoerd.  la 
a  separate  category  nearby  Malawi  has  man- 
aged a  profitable  If  silent  relationship.  If  the 
South  Africa  doctaine  at  apartheid  la  ever 
to  change,  the  process  may  occur  In  part 
through  this  kind  of  erosion. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  two  new  countries  en- 
joy good  vrtshes  upon  accession  to  nation- 
hood, they  will  be  confronted  with  the  mani- 
fold problems  of  nUnistate  membership  In 
the  United  Nations.  New  countries  tend  to 
be  jealous  of  their  sovereign  prerogatives. 
But  what  a  sensible  move  it  would  be  If 
Botswana,  Lesotho  and  eventually  Swazi- 
land were  to  follow  the  i»t>spective  example 
of  Guyana  and  Barbados  in  pooling  ex- 
penses through  joint  representation  In  the 
UJt.l 


INTERNATIONAL  ANTIDUMFINa 
CX>DE 

Mr.TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  come  to  my  attention  two  memo- 
randums, one  written  by  the  Cement  In- 
dustry Committee  for  Tariffs  and  Anti- 
dumping, dated  8n>tanber  1.  1966.  and 
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In  reply  a  memorandoan  written  by  the 
OfBce  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  dated  September  16, 
1966,  and  I  have  been  requested  that  they 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
memorandimis  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randimis were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Skptembvb  1,  1906. 
RXFLT  or  TRK  CncxNT  Inottstrt  COMKlrrEX 
FOK  Tariff  and  AwTniUMPiNO  to  th«  An- 

SWKSINO    MEMORANDUII    OF    THS    OFFICK    OF 

THi  Sptcial  Rkprisintativk  for  Tradi  N«- 
gottationb,  Datxd  August  17,  1966 
On  July  16,  1966,  the  Offlce  of  tlie  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  NegotlaUons  an- 
nounced that  It  would  hold  hearings  on  Sep- 
tember 13  to  seek  the  views  of  American  In- 
dustry on  the  proposed  negotiation  of  an 
International  code  on  antidumping.  The 
announcement  stated  that  negotiation  of 
»\ich  a  code  had  been  under  dlscimlon  by 
repreeentetlves  of  the  United  States  and  of 
other  countries  In  connection  wltli  the  cur- 
rent Sixth  or  Kennedy  Round  of  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations in  Oeneva. 

On  July  21  and  August  22.  196<;,  the  Ce- 
ment Industry  Committee  for  I'arlff  and 
Antidumping  delivered  to  the  OfBce  of  the 
Special  RepresenUtlve  and  to  vart>us  Sena- 
tora  and  Congressmen  memoranda  question- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Office  of  tlie  SpediU 
Representative  to  schedule  these  hearings 
and  to  proceed  with  the  negotiation  of  an 
international  antidumping  code.  These 
memoranda  took  the  position  (1)  that  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Trade  Ezpanalon 
Act  of  1962  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
the  Special  Representative  had  no  authority 
to  negotiate  such  a  code.  (2)  that  even  If  the 
Offlce  did  have  such  authority  both  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  and  the  scheduling  of  the 
September  12  hearing  were  illegal  because 
the  procedural  safeguards  provided  by  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  had  not  been 
followed,  and  (3)  that  the  actions  of  the 
Offlce  of  the  Special  RepresenUtlve  In  any 
case  were  In  clear  violation  of  the  wishes  of 
the  Senate  as  expressed  in  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  100  (hereafter  cited  aa  8. 
Con.  Res.  100).  These  memoranda  have 
been  consolidated  and  are  attached  hereto 
for  reference. 

The  Cement  Indxistry  Committee  has  now 
received  an  answering  memorandum  from  the 
Offlce  of  the  Special  Representative.  This 
memorandum  la  dated  August  17  but  was  not 
received  by  the  Cement  Industry  Cksmmlttee 
until  after  the  Committee's  memoi&ndum  of 
August  22.  referred  to  above,  had  b««n  mailed 
out.  This  memorandum  takes  the  position 
that  the  President  does  have  the  authority 
under  the  Constitution  and  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  to  authorise  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative to  negotiate  an  international 
antidumping  code.  Second,  the  memoran- 
dum takee  the  position  that  the  procedural 
safeguards  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  are 
ZK>t  applicable  to  the  negotiation  of  an  anti- 
dumping code.  Finally,  the  memorandum 
takes  the  preposterous  position  tliat  an  in- 
ternational antidumping  agreement  may  not 
Involve  any  changes  In  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921  and  that  8.  Con.  Ree.  100  Is,  there- 
fore, "not  wholly  apposite." 

This  memorandxim,  prepared  by  counsel  to 
the  Cement  Industry  Committee,  replies  to 
the  above  answering  arguments  of  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Representative.  The  memo- 
randum concludes  that:  (1)  neither  the 
President's  Constitutional  authority  nor  the 
Ttade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  authorizes  the 
negotiation  of  an  International  antidumping 
code;  (2)  the  Oflkse  cannot  jvistiflably  main- 
tain the  Inconsistent  positions  that  the  Presi- 


dent has  authority  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  to  negotiate  an  antidumping  code 
and  yet  he  Is  not  bouxul  by  the  procedural 
safeguards  of  the  Act  because  they  are  not 
applicable  to  antldiunplng;  and  (3)  the 
negotiation  of  an  international  antidumping 
code  would  assuredly  require  amendment  of 
the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  would  clearly 
be  In  defiance  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 100.  and  would  usurp  a  Constitutional 
fimction  of  Congress. 

I.  NKITHXR  THX  PRESIDXNT'S  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ATTTROBlrr  NOR  THX  TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT 
OF  1963  AOTHORIZES  THE  NEGOTIATION  OF  AN 
INTERNATIONAL   ANTIDtTMPlNC  CODE 

The  memorandum  of  the  Offlce  of  the 
Special  Representative  argues  that  (1)  the 
President  has  Constitutional  authority  to 
negotiate  an  International  antidumping  code, 
and  (2)  the  President  may  delegate  this  au- 
thority to  the  Sepeclal  Representative  both  as 
a  matter  of  Constitutional  law  and  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Hrst  of  all,  this  reliance  by  the  Offlce  upon 
the  Constitutional  authority  of  the  President 
to  JiisUfy  Its  undertaking  of  such  negotia- 
tions comes  at  a  very  late  date.  All  previous 
actions  and  statements  by  the  Office  have  led 
both  Industry  and  Congress  to  believe  that 
the  negotiations  of  an  antidumping  code  were 
being  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  whiph  provides  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  tr.S.  representatives  In  the 
current  Kennedy  Round  at  Oeneva.  The 
Office's  Press  Release  of  July  15,  announcing 
the  hearings,  stated  that  an  antidumping 
code  was  under  discussion  as  part  of  the 
"non-tartir  barrier  phase  of  the  current  trade 
negotiations  in  Geneva,  known  as  the  Ken- 
nedy Round."  On  Augiist  10,  the  Special 
Representative  himself  described  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  international  antidumping  code 
as  a  "Kennedy  Round  objective"  in  a  state- 
ment before  a  House  Subcommittee. 

S.  Con.  Res.  100  demonstrates  that  the 
Congress  has  certainly  been  misled  up  until 
this  point  Into  believing  the  antidumping 
discussions  in  Geneva  were  being  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  The  report  filed  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Coamilttee,  recommending  passage  of  the 
Resolution,  concluded  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  on  Finance  has  been  dis- 
turbed over  reports  that  the  current  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  negotiations  may  be  broad- 
ened to  include  CS.  offers  of  concessions 
with  respect  to  matters  for  which  there  la 
no  existing  delegated  authority  .  .  . 

"It  has  been  reported  that  one  area  In 
which  our  negotiators  may  offer  concessions 
concerns  the  American  selling  price  method 
of  evaluation  . . . 

"Another  area  may  involve  the  treatment 
of  Mumped'  goods  by  the  country  in  which 
the  diimping  occurs."     (Emphasis  added) 

Secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  an 
antidumping  code  Is  within  the  sphere  of 
the  President's  Constitutional  authority  to 
conduct  foreign  relations.  The  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921  was  clearly  Intended  to  apply 
the  domestic  antitrust  laws  to  Imported 
goods  in  competition  with  domestic  products. 
That  this  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
Is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Antidumping  Act.  ^ 

".  .  .  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill 
(forerunner  of  the  Antidumping  Act)  is  to 
prevent  the  stifling  of  domestic  industries  by 
the  dximplng  of  foreign  merchandise  .  .  . 
Over  20  yean  ago,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  Congress  recognized 
the  necessity  of  legislation  to  prevent  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  monopoly  within 
the  United  States,  but  effective  legislation  to 
prevent  discriminations  and  unfair  practices 
from  abroad,  to  destroy  competition  and  con- 
trol prices,  has  not  been  enacted."  HJl. 
Rep.  No.  479,  66th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.,  1  (1919). 

Similarly,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Report  on  8.  Con.  Res.  100,  referred  to  above. 


concluded  that  antidumping  "concerns  un- 
fair trade  practices  In  a  domestic  economy." 
Every  law  regulating  our  domestic  economy 
can  be  said  to  affect  our  foreign  relatloof  in 
the  sense  that  foreign  competitors  who  entet 
our  domestic  markets  must  abide  by  our 
laws,  but  it  would  be  an  absurd  and  funda. 
mental  reallocation  of  Constitutional  au- 
thority If  this  fact  Justified  the  substitution 
of  regulation  of  our  domestic  economy  by 
Presidential  fiat  for  Congressionally  enacted 
law.  Under  the  guise  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
President  could  Just  as  well  purport  to  nego- 
tiate an  International  criminal  code  witb 
respect  to  crimes  committed  by  importers, 
even  though  it  is  unquestionable  that  Con. 
gress  aind  the  States  would  view  this  as  a 
clear  usurpation  of  their  legislative  preroga- 
tives. 

Hence,  It  Is  very  questionable  whether  the 
Constitutional  authority  of  the  President 
includes  the  power  to  alter  or  affect  domestic 
antidumping  legislation  relating  to  unfair 
trade  practices.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  Justifies  such  as 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Branch. 

With  respect  to  the  second  argument  of 
the  Office's  memorandum,  the  Cement  In- 
dustry Committee  submits  that  even  assum- 
ing, arguendo,  that  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  negotiate  an  International  anti- 
dumping agreement,  the  authority  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions is  not  coextensive  vrith  that  of  the 
President.  It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
President  must  be  free  to  secure  assistance 
In  the  exercise  of  his  Constitutional  author- 
ity from  any  source  he  chooses.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  a  Si>eclal  Presidential 
Representative,  appointed  for  a  specific  and 
limited  purpose — to  fill  an  office  created  by  a 
Congress  deeply  concerned  with  the  Imposi- 
tion of  proper  limitations  upon  its  delega- 
tion of  authority — should  be  permitted  to 
act,  on  his  own  initiative  and  without  expres 
Presidential  bidding,  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Act  creating  his  offlce. 

The  Offlce  of  the  Special  Representative  U 
solely  a  creat\ire  of  the  Congress,  and.  more 
particularly,  a  creation  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  The  legislative  history  at 
that  Act,  as  set  forth  In  the  memorandum 
dated  Jtily  21  attached  hereto,  is  conclusive 
that  Congress  intended  to  delegate  only  very 
limited  authority  to  the  Offlce  of  the  Special 
Representative,  and  even  this  limited  au- 
thority was  conditioned  upon  mandatory 
procedural  restraints.  Further,  this  hUtory 
is  conclusive  that  Congress  did  not  Intend 
for  the  Act  to  affect  the  Antidumping  Act  in 
any  way.  (Attached  Memorandum,  pp.  4-7.) 
In  light  of  thli  legislative  history,  it  is  pre- 
sumptuoxis  of  the  Offlce  of  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative to  construe  In  a  broad  and  sweep- 
ing manner  Its  delegation  of  authority  under 
the  vague  and  general  language  of  the  Exec- 
utive Order  which  estabUshed  the  Offlce 
(E.O.  11076)  and  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
The  Office's  memorandum  falls  to  Identify 
any  language  expressly  authorizing  It  to 
negotiate  an  antl-dumplng  code  or  directing 
It  where  or  bow  to  do  so. 

The  Offlce '8  memorandtim  relies  on  Section 
3(a)  of  the  E.G.  11076,  aa  amended  (48  CPU 
13(a) )  which  provides  that  the  Special  Rep- 
resentative shall  have  "such  other  functions 
as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  di- 
rect". In  addition  to  functions  specifically 
conferred  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
the  Executive  Order.  Nowhere  has  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Special  Representative  to 
hold  hearings  on,  or  to  negotute  a  revlslM 
of,  the  domestic  antidumping  laws  as  part 
of  an  International  antidumping  code. 

The  Offlce's  memorandum  also  relies  m 
Section  3(b)  of  E.G.  11076,  as  amended  (« 
CFR  1.3(b) ) ,  which  provides  that  the  Spec* 
Representative  shall  advise  the  President 
with  respect  to  "nontarlff  barriers  to  inte^ 
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national  trade",  and  on  The 
Hon  241(a)  of  the  Trade 
which  authorizes  the  Special  Representative 
to  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States  "for  such  other  negaHations  as  in  the 
pneldent's  Judgment  lequlra  that  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  be  the  ohlef  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States."  It  Is  submitted 
that  where  such  vague  and:  general  language 
Is  used  either  in  an  act  ot  in  an  Executive 
Order  implementing,  and  issued  under,  the 
act,  Its  meaning  must  be  Interpreted  In  light 
of  the  rest  of  the  language :  Of  the  act  and  In 
light  of  the  act's  legislative  Jilstory. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  jTrade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  deals  solely  ivrith  the  United 
States  "trade  agreements  pfOgram"  and  with 
tariH  adjustment  and  other  adjustment  as- 
jistance  procedures  to  be  Invoked  following 
execution  of  "trade  agreem^ats."  The  "other 
negotiations"  language  of  Section  241(a)  and 
the  "other  functions"  language  of  E.G.  11075 
must  be  read  as  referring  to  an  aspect  of  the 
"trade  agreements  program"  or  to  an  aspect 
of  tariff  adjustment  and  other  adjustment 
anistance  procedures,  and{  must  be  limited 
by  the  scope  of  the  latter  terms  as  they  have 
been  used  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  its 
predecessors.  I 

The  legislative  history  of  [all  previous  trade 
agreements  acts  makes  perfectly  clear  that 
the  U.S.  antidumping  lawB  were  never  In- 
cluded In  the  negotiation  authority  which 
those  acts  conferred  upon  the  President  or 
hte  representatives.  Then  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury Dillon  pointed  this  out  In  his  testimony 
on  the  Trade  Expansion  A^t,  where  he  said: 
"1  think  that  (the  U.S.  antidumping  leg- 
iilatlon)  Is  a  totally  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  never  was  part  a/  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation."  Hearings  on  HJR.  9900 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
lleans.  87th  Cong.,  2d  sese.,  pt.  2,  at  897 
(1962)  (emphasis  added). 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  also  makes  patently  clear  that 
the  Act  did  not  encomplEies  antidumping. 
The  Senate  Finance  Comiuttee  Report  spe- 
dflcally  stated  that:  I ' 

"Other  laws  not  to  be  a^tcted  Include  the 
Antidumping  Act  and  section  303  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  which  i»ates  to  counter- 
vaUlng  duties."  S.  Rep.  Nd.  2059,  87th  Cong., 
MSess.  19  (1962)   (empbajsls  added). 

Secretary  Dillon  and  others  were  also  con- 
clusive on  this  point  (attached  Memoran- 
dum, pp.  4-7).  I 

The  vague  language  "si^oh  other  negotia- 
tloDs"  in  the  Act  can  only  b(  read  tn  the  con- 
text of  this  legislative  history  and  therefore 
cannot  conceivably  be  coQstrued  to  encom- 
pass antidumping.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  mandatory  procedural  tafegtiards  of  the 
Act  are  not  applicable  to  antidumping, 
which  is  discussed  in  P^rt  n,  infra,  also 
negates  any  possible  construction  of  the  Act 
which  would  extend  it  to  antidumping. 

Por  the  same  reasons  the  general  lang\iage 
contained  In  the  Executive  Order  Implement- 
ing and  Issued  under  the  Act  must  also  be 
read  with  the  same  limitations  of  meaning 
In  mind.  The  criminal  laws  directed  at  the 
narcotics  traffic  represent  "nontarlff  bar- 
riers to  International  trade,"  but  clearly  the 
Executive  Order  was  not  Intended  to  serve 
u  carte  blanche  for  the  Offlce  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  so  thai]  It  could  barter  off 
the  narcotics  laws  or  negotiate  In  similar 
weas  of  domestic  regulation  which  have  some 
effect  on  international  trade.  Reasonable- 
Mss  must  be  the  touchstone  In  the  construc- 
tion of  Executive  Orders  as  well  as  of  statutes. 
In  Ught  of  the  clear  legislative  history  that 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  not  intended 
to  and  did  not  encompass  antidumping  it  is 
™ncult  to  understand  the  Offlce's  assertion 
that  the  broad  general  reference  In  the  Act  to 
such  other  negotiations"  extends  to  the  anti- 
dumping area.  Further,  It  cannot  be  as- 
sumed that  the  President  dutended  to  defeat 


the  understanding  of  Congress  by  the  use  of 
ambiguous  language  when  he  promulgated 
Executive  Order  11075  In  execution  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

n.  TEU  OFFICE  CANNOT  J  UWIFIABLT  MAINTAIN 
THE  INCONSISTENT  POSITTONB  THAT  TEOS 
PRESIDENT  HAS  ATTTHORITT  TTNDER  THE  TRADE 
EXPANSION  ACT  TO  NEGOTIATE  AN  ANTI0T7MP- 
ING  CODE  AND  TUr  HE  IS  NOT  BOtrND  BT  THE 
PROCEDITRAL  SAFBGI7ARDS  OF  THX  ACT  BECAtTSE 
THET    ARE    NOT    APPLICABLE   TO    ANTIDCMPING 

The  memorandum  of  the  Offlce  of  the  Si)e- 
clal  Representative  correctly  concedes  that 
the  authority  delegated  to  the  President  by 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  alter  existing 
duties  or  other  import  reetrictlonB  "does  not 
apply  to  the  Antidumping  Act."  It  draws 
from  this  the  conclusion  that  "the  procedural 
safeguards  In  Section  221  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  also  do  not  apply."  Neverthe- 
less, it  goes  on  to  make  the  remarkable  as- 
sertion that  the  President  does  have  the  au- 
thority under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to 
enter  into  negotiations  on  an  Intematlonal 
antidumping  agreement.  Although  some 
confusion  arises  because  these  first  two  prop- 
ositions are  logically  reversed,  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  trilogy  would,  nevertheless,  seem 
to  be  Inescapable  even  to  the  most  Jaded  eye. 
In  effect,  the  memorandum  apparently 
seeks  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
agreements  which  the  Representative  ne- 
gotiates under  the  "such  other  negotiations" 
language  of  Section  241(a)  of  the  Act  and 
agreements  which  he  negotiates  modifying 
existing  U.S.  duties  or  other  Import  restric- 
tions. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Act  makes  clear  that  negotiations  re- 
lating to  antidumping  are  not  encompassed 
by  the  "such  other  negotiations"  clause  of 
Section  241(a),  as  set  out  more  fully  in  Part 
I,  supra.  Furthermore,  there  Is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  asserting  that  if  the  "such 
other  negotiations"  language  of  Section  241 
(a)  does  extend  to  antidumping,  the  proce- 
dural safeguards  of  the  Act  are  not  to  apply 
to  agreements  made  pursuant  to  that  lan- 
guage also.  The  Offlce  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative could  Just  as  logically  assert  that 
any  of  the  other  restrictions  on  ite  authority 
set  out  In  Title  n  of  the  Act — such  as  the  re- 
quirements tfiat  it  extend  the  benefits  of 
any  resulting  agreements  to  other  countries 
on  a  most-favored-nation  basis  but  that  It 
not  do  BO  with  respect  to  countries  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  Communism — ^would 
also  not  apply  if  it  chose  to  assert  that  It 
had  negotiated  these  agreements  pursuant  to 
the  "such  other  agreements"  language. 

In  fact,  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act 
makes  abundantly  clear  tliat  the  Congress' 
willingness  to  delegate  authority  to  the 
Executive  was  conditioned  upon  the  manda- 
tory nature  of  the  procedural  safeguards. 
(Attached  Memorandum,  pp.  10-12.)  No- 
where does  the  language  of  the  Act  state  that 
these  safeguards  or  restrictions  do  not  extend 
to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  the  Act.  Hence  they 
must  be  considered  applicable  to  all  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  the  Representative,  not 
merely  to  some  of  them. 

The  Cement  Industry  Committee  concurs 
in  the  Special  Representative's  observation 
that  the  procedural  safeguards  specified  In 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  seem  totally  In- 
appropriate to  revision  of  the  Antldvunplng 
Act.  Far  from  viewing  this  as  an  invitation 
to  a  holiday  from  all  legal  restraint,  however. 
It  is  submitted  that  this  is  the  clearest  indi- 
cation that  negotiation  of  an  Intematlonal 
antidumping  code  does  not  come  within  the 
conceivable  boundaries  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  any  portion  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  In  seeking  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act  under  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  the  Special  Representative 
would  have  us  believe  that  Just  because  a 


bulldozer  exceeds  the  legal  load  limit  of  a 
road,  it  can  race  down  that  roed  without 
obeying  the  traffic  rules. 

m.  THE  NEGOTIATION  OF  AN  IN-rCRNATIONAL 
ANTIDUMPING  CODE  WOOLO  ASSXTRQILT  RE- 
QOIRE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ANTIDUMPTNC  ACT 
OF  1S21,  WOT7LD  CLXARLT  BE  IN  DEFIANCE  OF 
S.  CON.  RES.  100,  AND  WOULD  tISURP  A  CON- 
STmmoNAL    FtTNCTION    OF    CONGRESS 

The  memorandum  of  the  Offlce  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  asserts  that  It  Is  "clear" 
that  an  International  antidumping  code 
might  not  require  any  change  of  the  Antl- 
diunping  Act  of  1921  and  that  S.  Con.  Res. 
100  is  therefore  "not  wholly  apposite."  These 
statements  are  either  deceptive  or  naive. 

The  numerous  press  reports  on  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  negotiations  have  uniformly  In- 
dicated that  the  practice  of  withholding  ^- 
pralsements  where  dumping  is  suspected,  as 
provided  for  by  the  Antidumping  Act,  is  the 
chief  concern  of  foreign  countries.  See,  e.g.. 
Journal  of  Commerce.  July  15,  1966.  Knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation to  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations 
have  also  flatly  made  this  statement.  See, 
e.g..  Statement  of  Congressman  Curtis,  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  31,  1966,  page  11868. 
Thus,  whUe  It  Is  true  that  the  VS.  nego- 
tiators are  primarily  Interested  in  the  proce- 
dural aspects  of  foreign  dumping  laws,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  subject  of  concern  of 
foreign  countries  Is  with  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  U.S.  Act.  Any  change  in  these 
substantive  provisions,  as  opposed  to  minor 
changes  in  the  way  the  Act  is  administered 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  would  clearly 
require  amendment  of  the  statute. 

Secondly,  the  memorandum  of  the  Offlce 
itself  states  that  an  antidumping  code 
"would  elaborate  and  perhaps  alter"  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VI  of  GATT.  Since  Article 
VI  deals  with  sales  at  less  than  fair  value  and 
material  Injury,  as  do  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  the  Antidumping  Act,  any  elabora- 
tion or  alteration  of  these  provisions  would 
require  the  same  alteration  or  revision  of  the 
statute. 

Thirdly,  the  Offlce  of  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative has  on  other  occasions  made  clear 
that  It  wants  to  obtain  concessions  from  for- 
eign countries  in  the  administration  of  their 
antidumping  laws.  It  will  obviously  have  to 
bargain  something  in  the  way  of  a  conces- 
sion or  change  in  the  Antidumping  Act  In 
return.  Since  the  U.S.  Act  already  provides 
for  open  and  fair  proceedings  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  a  withholding  order  or  prior  to 
the  assessment  of  dumping  duties,  any  con- 
cessions by  the  U.S.  could  only  pertain  to  the 
substantive  provisions  of  its  Act  dealing  with 
when  appraisement  will  be  withheld,  what 
constitutes  sales  at  less  than  fair  value,  or 
what  constitutes  material  Injury. 

Finally,  that  the  substantive  aspects  of  the 
antidumping  laws  will  in  fact  be  up  for  nego- 
tiation Is  also  made  abundantly  clear  by  the 
list  of  topics  which  the  Offlce  has  suggested 
for  c(xnment  by  interested  members  of  the 
public  in  the  September  12  bearings.  These 
Include  the  following:  "What  should  con- 
stitute actionable  dumping  In  an  interna- 
tional agreement",  "Determination  of  sales  at 
less  than  normal  value",  "Determination  of 
Injiny,  and  "Determination  of  industry",  as 
well  as  topics  under  "Procedures."  Only 
changes  in  the  last  category  could  possibly 
be  accomplished  without  making  necessary 
parallel  changes  in  the  Antidumping  Act. 

Since  it  cannot  be  assimied  that  the  Spe- 
cial Representative's  Offlce  is  naive  on  this 
subject.  It  is  submitted  that  the  suggestion 
that  an  international  code  may  require  no 
revision  of  the  Antidumping  Act  is  merely 
camouflage  and  an  effort  to  delude  Congress- 
men into  believing  that  their  legislative  func- 
tion has  not  been  usurped.  It  would  be 
senseless  to  hold  the  proposed  hearings  If  the 
only   Intematlonal  antidumping  agreement 
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expected  to  resvUt  woxild  not  devUte  trom  the 
preaent  domestic  law.  It  borders  on  the  In- 
genuous for  the  Special  Representative  to 
suggest  that  such  a  wasted  effort  Is  truly  con- 
templated. ReallsUcally,  one  must  attribute 
rational  purpose  to  the  actions  ot  the  Spe- 
cial Hepresentatlve.  Surely,  significant  alter- 
ation of  the  1921  Antidumping  Act  U  con- 
templated and  the  authority  of  the  Special 
Representative  must  stand  or  fall  on  this 
premise. 

The  Special  Representative's  meoSorandum 
also  argues  that  If  a  code  were  to  require 
changes  In  the  Antidumping  Act,  the  con- 
cern expressed  In  3.  Oon.  Res.  100  "would  be 
fully  met."  The  basic  point  made  Is  that 
Congress  would  have  the  "last  say"  on 
whether  to  approve  or  disapprove  provisions 
of  a  code  requiring  amendment  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act. 

The  Cement  Industry  Committee  submits 
that  U  a  code  la  negotuted.  Congress  would 
hardly  be  In  a  position  to  engage  In  Its 
normal  function  of  full  legislative  debate  and 
deliberation.  The  code  would  be  presented 
to  It  as  a  fait  accompli  and  most  assuredly 
as  a  moral  commitment  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government.  It  lis  hardly 
realistic  to  assume  that  the  Special  Repra- 
sentatlve  would  be  willing  to  engage  in  ex* 
tensive  and  prolonged  negotiations  without 
anticipation  that  any  code  would  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  at  the  least  aa  a  moral 
obligation  of  the  President,  or  more  likely,  as 
part  of  an  overall  paclcage  which  has  been 
obtained  through  the  Kennedy  Round  nego- 
tiations. Under  these  circumstances  the 
Congress  would  hardly  be  In  a  position  to 
perform  Its  legislative  and  policymaking 
function.  o 

The  Special  Repreaentati^'s  memorandiun 
further  asserU  that  any  code  would  be  nego- 
tiated separately  without  affecting  the  over- 
all Kennedy  Round  agreements.  This  Is  very 
difficult  to  swallow  Indeed.  The  discussions 
and  negotlatolns  to  date  on  an  International 
code  have  been  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  by  the  office  responsible  for  the  Kennedy 
Round  negoUaUons.  The  "special  OATT 
working  group  on  dumping"  was  established 
"as  a  part  at  the  present  sixth  rovmd  of 
tariff  negotiations."  (Statement  of  Con- 
gressman     CnvnS.      COKOBJEBSIONAX.      RaCOBS, 

March  8.  19««.  page  6333.)  The  OATT 
Secretariat  also  has  been  given  the  reaponal- 
blllty  for  prejMtflng  a  first  draft  of  the  code 
by  late  September  {Jounuil  of  Commerce, 
Aug.  13,  IBflfl) .  Thus  aU  dlscualon  and  nego- 
tiations have  been  Intricately  and  Intimately 
tied  Into  the  Kennedy  Round. 

As  recently  as  August  10  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative reported  on  the  Kennedy  IRotmd  to 
a  House  Subcommittee  and  stated  that  the 
participants  had  agreed  that  "reduction  or 
elimination  of  the  protection  afforded  by  .  .  . 
antl-dumplng  regulations"  was  a  "Kennedy 
Round  objective."  It  Is  dUBcult  to  fonsee 
any  circumstances  under  which  on  Interna- 
tional antidumping  code  could  be  I'lewed  by 
other  nations  at  Geneva  as  being  completely 
separate  and  detached  from  the  overall  nego- 
tiations, and  subject  to  separate  «.nd  abso- 
lute rejection  by  the  United  States  Congress. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Cement  ]jidustry's 
attached  memorandum,  this  Is  precisely  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  expressed  in 
S.  Con.  Res.  100  and  In  the  Senate  Flnanoa 
Committee  Report  accompanying  that  Baso- 
lutlon.   That  Report  stated: 

"This  problem  [the  treatment  of  'dumped' 
goods]  concerns  vtnfalr  trade  practices  In  a 
domestic  econmny  and  it  Is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  why  Congreu  $houUt  be  bypoMsd 
at  the  crucial  polieymaJcfitjr  ntage*.  and  per- 
mitted to  participate  only  after  policy  has 
been  frozen  in  art  international  trade  agree' 
ment."    (emphasis  added) 

Thus,  the  Cement  Industry  OommlUae 
submits  that,  oontrary  to  the  argument  In 


the  memorandum  of  the  Offloe  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative,  the  negotiation  of  an 
International  antidumping  code  by  the  Office 
would  require  amendment  of  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921,  would  be  in  clear  defiance  of 
S.  Con.  Res.  100,  and  most  importantly, 
wo\Ud  be  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  Congres- 
sional authority. 

Respectf\illy  submitted. 

Covington  &  BxraLiMC, 
CouTtsel  to  Cement  Induatry  Oommtttee 
for  Traiff  and  Antidumping. 

Omca  or  the  Spscul  RxFaxsxMT- 
ATIVB  K»  TfeAm  Nmotiations, 

September  16, 1966. 

On  July  31,  IBM.  the  Cement  Industry 
Committee  for  Tariff  and  Antidumping  is- 
sued a  memorandum  raising  a  number  of 
questions  regarding  the  President's  authority 
to  enter  Into  international  negotiations  on 
tmtldumping  through  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations. 

On  August  17,  this  Office  Issued  a  memo- 
randum in  reply.  On  August  33,  the  Cement 
Industry  Committee  Issued  a  memorandum 
supplementing  its  first  memorandum,  to 
which  thU  Office  repUed  on  August  30,  noting 
that  the  supplemental  memorandum  did  not 
raise  any  new  Issues  and  was  not  responsive 
to  our  memorandum. 

In  response  to  our  memorandum  of  August 
30,  the  Cement  Indiistry  Committee  issued 
a  third  memorandxim  on  September  1,  to 
which  this  memorandum  now  replies. 

DISCXTSSION 

The  Cement  Industry  Committee  memo- 
randum of  September  1,  1966,  is  seriously 
deficient  in  at  least  the  following  four 
respects — 

1.  It  consistently  conf\ises  the  question 
whether  the  President  has  the  Constitutional 
authority  to  negotiate  an  antidumping 
agreement  and  the  question  whether  the 
Congress  has  given  the  President  power  to 
amend  the  Anti-Dumping  Act,  1931  p\irsuant 
to  a  trade  agreement. 

2.  It  repeatedly  obscures  the  distinctions — 
l>oth  procedural  and  substantive — between 
the  President's  authority  in  section  301(a)  of 
the  Trade  Expaiision  Act  of  1963  (TEA)  to 
change  duties  and  other  import  restrictions 
pvirsuant  to  a  trade  agreement,  and  the 
President's  authority  In  section  241(a)  of  the 
TEA  to  appoint  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  for  "such 
other  negotiations  as  in  the  President's  Judg- 
ment require  that  the  Special  Representative 
be  the  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States". 

3.  It  asserts  without  any  supporting  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  the  President  cannot, 
pursuant  to  section  341(a)  of  the  TEA.  au- 
thorize the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  to  negotiate  an  antldiimping 
Eigreement. 

4.  It  wholly  dUregards  the  fact  that  to 
date  in  Geneva  the  United  States  has  only 
engaged  in  exploratory  discxissions  of  the 
issue  of  antidumping,  and  that  the  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations  will 
not  negotiate  the  specific  provisions  of  an 
antidumping  agreement  without  the  express 
authorization  of  the  President. 

Given  these  basic  deficlenciee,  the  Invalid- 
ity of  the  three  major  arguments  made  in 
the  Cement  Industry  Committee  memoran- 
dum of  September  1,  1966,  becomes  clear. 

1.  The  memorandum's  first  argument  on 
page  4  Is  that  "Neither  the  Prenident's  Con- 
stitutional authority  nor  the  TEA  authorizes 
the  negotiation  of  an  international  anti- 
dumping code". 

With  respect  to  the  argument  concerning 
the  Constitution,  the  memorandum  states 
on  page  6  that  "it  Is  by  no  means  clear  that 
an  antidumping  code  is  within  the  sphere 


of  the  President's  Constitutional  authority 
to  conduct  foreign  relations". 

This  statement  appears  to  be  based  on 
two  quite  different  premises.  One  premise 
appears  to  be  that  the  Antl-Dumplng  Act, 
1921  Is  designed  to  regulate  domestic  unfair 
trade  practices  and  is  not  sufficiently  related 
to  any  matter  of  International  concern  to 
permit  negotiation  of  any  International  ana. 
dumping  agreement.  In  oiir  view,  anti- 
dumping laws  clearly  affect  both  domestic 
and  international  concerns.  The  AnU- 
Dumplng  Act,  1921  regulates  the  conduct 
of  Importers  in  the  U.S.  market;  the  antl- 
dumping  laws  of  other  countries  regulate 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  and  other  Importers  In 
their  domestic  markets.  The  Cement  In- 
dustry Committee  memorandum  In  effect 
asserts  that  the  international  concerns  must 
be  wholly  Ignored  becatise  domestic  con- 
cerns are  also  present.  This  assertion  is 
patently  without  merit.  It  is  a  truism  that 
"Mattera  of  International  concern  are  not 
confined  to  matters  excliisively  concerned 
with  foreign  relations.  Usually,  matters  of 
international  concern  have  both  interna- 
tional and  domestic  effects,  and  the  existence 
of  the  latter  does  not  remove  a  matter  from 
international  concern".  (Restatement  of 
the  Law  (Second),  Foreign  Relations  Law 
of  the  United  States  t  HI — Comment  b 
(1966).) 

The  second — quite  distinct — premise  ap- 
pears to  be  that  any  negotiation  of  an  in- 
ternational antidumping  agreement  would, 
as  the  memorandum  states  on  page  6,  "sub- 
stitut[e|  .  .  .  regulation  of  our  domestic 
economy  by  Presidential  fiat  for  Congres- 
sionaUy  enacted  law".  This  argument  Is 
mere  rhetoric.  If  the  President  entered  Into 
an  international  antidumping  agreement 
which  required  no  change  in  VS.  law,  the 
eigreement  would  then  obviously  be  con- 
sistent vrlth  U.S.  law  and  would  In  no  way 
substitute  "Presidential  fiat  for  Congresslon- 
ally  enacted  law",  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  President  entered  into  an  agreement 
which  envisioned  changes  in  the  VS.  law, 
then  only  the  Congress  could  Implement 
the  agreement  by  amending  the  law.  If  the 
Congress  refused  to  amend  the  law.  then 
such  agreement  could  not  be  Implemented 
and  similarly  would  in  no  way  substitute 
"PresidenUal  flat  for  Oongressionally  enacted 
law". 

With  respect  to  the  argument  concerning 
the  TEA,  the  memorandxim  is  deficient  on  a 
number  of  grounds.  First,  on  page  7  the 
memorandum^  states  that  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions "is  solely  a  creature  of  the  Congress". 
In  fact,  however,  In  Executive  Order  No. 
11075,  as  amended,  the  President  exercised 
his  Constitutional  authority  to  establish  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Representative  as  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Moreover. 
in  that  Executive  Order,  the  President 
significantly  supplemented  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Special  RepresentaUve  as  laid 
down  in  the  TEA.  In  particular,  the  Pres- 
ident expressly  gave  to  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative the  task  of  assisting  him  in  the 
negotiation  of  agreements  which  rest  upon 
the  President's  Constitutional   authority. 

Second,  on  page  7  the  memorandum  states 
that  certain  legislative  history  of  the  TEA 
(cited  on  page  10  of  the  memorandum)  "Is 
conclTuive  that  Congress  did  not  Intend  for 
the  Act  to  affect  the  Antidumping  Act  to 
any  way".  This  legislative  history  clearly 
supports  our  conclusion  that  the  President's 
power  to  alter  duties  and  other  Import  re- 
strictions pursuant  to  section  201(a)  of  the 
TEA  does  not  include  the  Antl-Dumplng  Act, 
1931.  But  this  legislative  history  Is  In  no 
way  relevant  to  the  question  whether  the 
President  has  the  Constitutional  authority 
to    negotiate    an    anUdiunping    agreemecc, 
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which  could  not  in  Itseljr:  alter  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Act,  1921. 

Third,  on  page  9  the  memorandum  states 
that  the  "other  negotiations"  language  of 
section  241(a)  of  the  TEA  and  the  "other 
functions"  language  of  secitlon  3(a)  of  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  11075,  aa  amended,  "must 
be  read  as  referring  to  aft  aspect  of  tariff 
adjustment  and  other  adjustment  assistance 
procedures".  Setting  aside  the  erroneous 
gjgumenta  (e.g.,  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Representative  Is  solely  A  creature  of  the 
Congress)  and  the  Irrelevant  arguments 
(e.g..  the  TELA  does  not  authorize  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Antl-Dumplhg  Act,  1921  pur- 
suant to  a  trade  agreemedt),  the  memoran- 
dum cites  absolutely  no  material  which 
would  even  suggest  that  the  "other  negotia- 
tions" language  in  section  B41(a)  of  the  TEA 
cannot  embrace  such  an  obvious  interna- 
tional trade  issue  as  dumping. 

Fourth,  on  pages  7  and  8  the  mem<«^Lndum 
asserts  that  the  President  has  not  author- 
ised or  directed  the  Special  Representative 
to  negotiate  an  antidumping  agreement. 
But  this  is  wholly  beside  the  point.  We 
agree  that  the  Special  Representative  can- 
not negotiate  the  specific  provisions  of  an 
antidumping  agreement  without  prior  au- 
thorization from  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  241(a)  of  the  TEAl  but  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  provisions  has  not  been  under- 
taken to  date.  I 

3.  The  memorandum's  i  second  argiiment 
on  page  12  is  that  "Th[ls] '  Office  cannot  jus- 
tlflably  maintain  the  Incdnslstent  positions 
that  the  President  has  autliorlty  under  the 
'nA  to  negotiate  an  antidumping  code  and 
yet  he  Is  not  bound  by  the  procedural  safe- 
guarxis  of  the  Act  becai^e  they  are  not 
applicable  to  antidumping*.  In  support  of 
this  argument,  the  memorandum  states  on 
page  13  that  "Nowhere  doe*  the  language  of 
the  Act  state  that  these  safeguards  or  re- 
strictions do  not  extend  to  all  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Special  Representative  pursuant 
to  the  Act.  Hence  they  ctust  be  considered 
applicable  to  all  agreemehta  negotiated  by 
the  Representative,  not  merely  to  some  of 
them". 

This  argimient  completely  Ignores  the  ex- 
plicit language  which  establishes  the  basic 
procedural  requirements  la  question.  Sec- 
tion 221  of  the  TEA  clearly  provides  that  the 
President  shall  publish  and  furnish  to  the 
Turn  Commission  llste  of  articles  for  which 
be  Is  considering  exercise  of  his  authority 
In  section  201(a)  of  the  TEA  to  change 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions  pur- 
suant to  a  trade  agreement.  Section  221 
says  nothing  about  Presidential  considera- 
tion of  agreemente  which  fall  outeide  the 
authority  of  section  301  (a),  such  as  an  anti- 
dumping agreement. 

3.  The  memorandum's  tiblrd  argximent  on 
page  15  is  that  "The  negotiation  of  an  inter- 
national antidumping  code  would  assiiredly 
require  amendment  of  the  Antl-Dumplng  Act 
of  1921,  would  clearly  be  In  defiance  of  S. 
Con.  Res.  100,  and  would  iisurp  a  Constitu- 
tional function  of  Congress". 

Whether  an  Intematlpaal  antidumping 
code  would  or  would  not  require  amendment 
of  the  Anti-Dvunplng  Act,  1931  is  at  this 
point  simply  unknown.  Slice  this  is  so,  ne- 
gotiation of  such  an  agreement  would  not 
clearly  be  in  defiance  of  S.  Con.  Res.  100. 
••onover,  even  if  an  amendment  were  re- 
V^ina,  the  negotutlon  would  not  be  in  de- 
™>ce  of  S.  Con.  Res.  100.  elnce  that  concur- 
rent resolution  has  not  been  passed  by  the 
«>u«e  and  therefore  is  not  knovm  by  Ite  own 
^nns  in  effect.  One  cai^  no  more  defy  a 
?*«Jrrent  resolution  as  passed  only  by  the 
woate  than  one  can  violate  a  bill  passed  by 
one  House  of  the  Congress, 
tv?**  *^e  Jhore  important  issue  is  whether 
w«  concern  which  underUps  S.  Con.  Res.  100 
•>"  be  met.    Setting  asld«  the  unsupported 


assumptions  set  out  on  pages  18  and  19  of 
the  memorandum,  it  Is  the  firm  policy  of 
this  Office  to  keep  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gates fully  Informed  of  the  conduct  of  any 
antidumping  negotiations,  to  conclude  any 
antidumping  agreement  separately  from  the 
overall  Kennedy  Round  agreement,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  Congress  cotild  freely  ap- 
praise the  agreement  on  the  basis  of  ite  in- 
trinsic merite  vrtthout  being  confronted  with 
a  fait  accompli. 

Finally,  the  claim  that  the  negotiation  of 
an  international  antidumping  code  would 
usurp  a  Constitutional  function  of  the  Con- 
gress is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  S.  Con. 
Res.  100: 

"The  committee  recognizes  that  our  Con- 
stitution empowers  the  President  alone  to 
enter  into  international  agreemente  and 
treaties.  We  do  not  question  the  legality  of 
an  agreement  Involving  a  trade  matter  for 
which  no  prior  authority  has  been  delegated." 
(S.  Rep.  1341,  Sgth  Cong.,  3d  Sees.  p.  3 
(1966)). 


CREATIVE  FEDERALISM :  THE  PACTS 
OP  LIFE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
I  know  is  better  quallfled  to  speak  on 
the  condition  and  the  problems  of  fed- 
eralism than  is  the  distinguished  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Mr.  William  G.  Colman.  Recently,  in  an 
address  before  the  Conference  on  Public 
Administration  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Colman  discussed  two  areas 
of  profound  significance  for  State  and 
local  governments. 

F'irst,  Mr.  Colman  correctly  assesses 
the  growing  urgency  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  our  rapidly  growing  metro- 
politan areas — areas  in  which  are  to  be 
found  over  two-thirds  of  our  population, 
and  four-fifths  of  our  taxable  wealth  and 
business  activity,  not  to  mention  the 
major  proportion  of  the  Nation's  "dis- 
advantaged, disillusioned,  and  dis- 
affected people."  These  areas.  Mr.  Col- 
man says,  pose  serious  choices  for  State 
governments  at  the  present  time  and  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Second,  he  discusses  the  increasingly 
diflacult  fiscal  problems  facing  States  and 
local  governments.  He  reminds  us  that 
for  the  past  20  years  State  and  local 
spending  has  been  increasing  8  to  9  per- 
cent each  year,  while  their  chief  sources 
of  revenues — taxes — have  been  growing 
at  a  little  better  than  half  that  rate. 
The  result  is  an  ever  widening  gap  be- 
tween needs  and  revenues,  which  be- 
devils every  public  servant,  from  the 
Governor  to  councilman.  Though  this  is 
a  serious  problem,  it  is  susceptible  of  cor- 
rection, and  Mr.  Colman  outlines  some  of 
the  current  propossds  designed  to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  I  have  for  some  time  observed 
William  Colman's  dedication  and  great 
knowledge  in  this  vital  area  of  our  pub- 
lic life.  I  respect  his  knowledge  and 
levelheaded  approach  to  these  problems, 
and  believe  we  csui  all  profit  from  his 
latest  statement. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Colman's  statement  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


"Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cbeaitvs  Fbdexalism:  Tbk  Facts  or  Litk 
(An  address  by  Wm.  O.  Colman,  Executive 
Director,  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  before  the  Con- 
ference on  Public  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon.  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Sept.  7, 1966) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, My  thesis  today  is  simple  to  state  but 
profound  in  ite  implications  for  aU  Ameri- 
cans.    It  is  this:  Major  alterations  are  re- 
quired  in   the   traditional   patterns   of  the 
American  Federal  system  in  order  to  cope 
with  things  as  they  are  and  are  likely  to 
become  in  the   autumn   of   the  Twentieth 
Century. 

This  proposition  may  sound  startling  and 
even  ominous  to  many  of  us.  If  so,  it  is 
because  we  have  not  fiUly  taken  account  of 
what  I  have  Just  termed  "things  as  they 
are  and  are  likely  to  become."  Therefore, 
our  first  order  of  business  is  to  look  at  these 
facte  of  life.  Some  are  promising,  many  are 
disturbing,  but  all  are  absolutely  fundamen- 
tal. 

1.  Our  rapid  economic  growth  brings  a  con- 
tinually rising  level  of  affluence  but  It  feeds 
a  demand  for  public  services  and  amenities 
at  a  rate  of  Increase  exceeding  the  growth 
rate  Itself. 

2.  Economic  growth  Is  permitting  In- 
creased investment  attention  to  the  public 
sector  at  all  levels  of  government. 

3.  Most  of  the  increased  demand  for  public 
goods  and  services  is  falling  in  the  areas  of 
activity  that  have  traditionally  been  respon- 
sibiUties  of  local  government,  vrith  the  result 
that  local  and  State  spencUng  for  purposes 
of  domestic  government  have  Increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  more  rapidly  than  the  growth 
in  GNP.  This  trend  appears  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  a  goodly  ntimber  of  years. 

4.  There  is  an  Increasing  gap  between  pub- 
lic service  needs  and  the  wlUlngness  of  local 
and  especially  State  political  leadership  and 
the  voters  at  large  to  Impose  the  taxes  nec- 
essary to  support  the  new  services. 

6.  An  increasing  proportion  of  domestic 
government  is  being  financed  by  consump- 
tion and  property  taxes  in  contrast  to  Income 
taxes. 

6.  Our  population  Is  becoming  increasingly 
mobile,  and  the  economic  and  fiscal  dispar- 
ities between  the  richest  and  the  poorest 
States  are  narrowing.  This  means  a  truly 
national  economy  in  fact  as  weU  as  name. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  disparities  within 
our  States  between  the  haves  and  have-note 
is  widening  rapidly,  especially  in  the  great 
metropolitan  sireas. 

8.  There  is  an  increasing  and  necessary 
involvement  of  the  private  and  nonprofit  sec- 
tor In  former  goverimient  functions  (e.g.. 
California  use  of  operations  research  firms 
to  tackle  State  problems;  Federal  use  of  rent 
supplemente  to  provide  low  Income  housing) 
and  Increasing  government  Involvement  In 
former  private  functions  (medicare;  auto 
tire  standards;  public  accommodations,  ete.) . 

9.  Movement  of  p<^ulatIon  and  industry 
from  the  central  city,  vrith  the  people  mov- 
ing to  subiurbia  and  Industry  to  suburbia 
and  beyond. 

10.  Rapidly  widening  racial  and  economic 
disparities  between  the  central  city  and  the 
suburbs.  The  frustrations,  the  hate,  and 
the  disregard  for  law  and  order  which  these 
disparities  beget  in  the  ghettos  of  the  core 
city  have  become  the  nvunber  one  domestic 
problem  of  our  time. 

11.  Increasing  doubt  regarding  the  fu- 
ture role  of  the  State  In  the  Federal  system, 
with  State  government  Increasingly  Ignored 
by  the  metrop)olltan  centers,  the  Congress, 
and  Federal  agencies  alike. 
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la.  stun  of  Stat«  legislative  »nd  Congres- 
sional control  to  tlie  suburbs;  this  ptoses  a 
strong  threat  to  the  Influence  of  central  city 
poUtlcal  leadership,  both  In  the  State  capitals 
and  In  Washington. 

13.  Increasing  unntanageablllty  of  the  ex- 
isting system  ot  Federal  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  government.  These  pro- 
gram categories  are  now  numbered  in  the 
hundreds.  Federal  agencies.  State  govern- 
ments and  various  organizations  of  local 
government  have  compiled  catalogs  of  these 
aids.  In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
has  published  a  catalog  of  these  catalogs  and 
It  runs  to  over  0  pages  single  spaced. 

One  could  add  additional  algnlflcant  fac- 
tors that  are  influencing  the  course  of  fed- 
eralism in  the  United  States.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  a  formidable  list  before 
us  already. 

We  might  now  move  to  analyze  In  more 
detail  these  on-rushing  forces  and  discuss 
steps  that  can  be  taken  by  varloxia  levels  of 
government  to  harness  them.  This  Is  a  good 
point  at  which  to  respond  to  the  general 
theme  for  this  morning's  session.  If  we  are 
to  conquer  these  problems  rather  than  being 
conquered  by  them,  then  our  approach  mtist 
be  both  new  and  creative — no  question  about 
It. 

Now.  for  our  discussion  this  morning  let 
us  group  our  i^oblems  Into  three  general 
areas — the  metrop)Olitan  problem;  the  mis- 
match between  service  needs  and  fiscal  re- 
sources; and  the  precarious  position  of  the 
States  in  the  federal  system. 

First  a  word  about  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Be- 
caiise  I  will  be  outlining  some  of  tie  major 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  you 
should  know  our  background  and  biases. 

The  Congress  in  1959  created  a  permanent 
blptutlsan  body  of  36  members  to  give  con- 
tinuing study  to  relations  among  the  three 
levels  of  government.  The  Act  specifies  the 
following  composition  of  the  Commission  on 
a  bipartisan  basis:  (a)  three  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment: (b)  three  private  citizens;  (c)  three 
members  of  the  TT.S.  Senate;  (d)  three  mem- 
bers -ot  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives; 
(e)  four  Governors;  (f)  four  mayors;  (g) 
three  county  officials;  and  (h)  three  State 
leglslaton. 

Several  Oregonlans  and  "Padflc  North- 
westerns"  have  served  with  distinction  on 
the  Commission.  First  and  foremost,  I 
shovild  mention  the  President  of  this  great 
university.  Arthur  Flemmlng,  who  served  as 
one  of  the  Cabinet  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  latter  part  of  his  tenure  as 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration. One  of  yoTir  distinguished 
Congressmen,  Bob  Duncan,  served  as  one  of 
the  State  legislative  members  on  the  Com- 
mission while  he  was  speaker  of  the  Oregon 
Ho\ise  of  Representatives.  Mrs.  Barbara 
Wilcox,  Conunlssloner  of  Washington 
County  served  two  terms  on  the  Commission 
as  one  of  the  county  representatives.  Also, 
Gordon  Clinton,  when  he  was  Mayor  of 
Seattle,  served  as  one  of  the  four  mayor 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Finally,  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  as  one  of  the  gubernatorial  members 
of  the  Commisalon  since  Its  establishment, 
the  outstanding  Governor  of  Idaho,  Bob 
•  Smylle.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  ar- 
ticulate of  the  Nation's  Governors  In  calling 
upon  the  States  to  face  up  to,  and  discharge 
their  resixinsibllltles. 

From  the  distribution  of  seats  on  the 
Commission,  you  can  see  that  21  of  the  26 
seats  are  occupied  by  elected  officials;  the 
other  six  comprise  the  three  public  members 
and  three  repreaentatlves  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Being  bipartisan  and  representing  various 
levels  of  government,  the  Commission  covers 


a  wide  band  of  the  poUtlcal  spectnim.  For 
example.  Senator  Kami.  Munst  of  South 
Dakota,  a  nationally  recognized  conservative, 
and  Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln  of  Minneapolis, 
a  nationally  recognized  liberal,  both  pres- 
ently serve  on  the  Comxnisslon. 

Fourteen  of  the  26  votes  on  the  Commis- 
sion are  held  by  State  and  local  government 
and  only  9  are  held  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, so  except  in  a  technical  sense,  the 
Commission  cannot  be  considered  a  Federal 
agency.  Rather,  It  is  a  national  body  re- 
sponslve  to  all  levels  of  government  and  to 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  there- 
of. 

So  much  for  the  Commission.  Now  let's 
try  to  dissect  some  of  the  major  problem 
areas  which  we  listed  a  whUe  ago. 
icxnoPouraN  Auas  &>n>  thx  cxntxal  citt 
GHnros 
There  are  in  the  United  States  something 
over  230  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  as  deflned  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et for  Census  purposes.  In  these  metro- 
politan areas  are  located  over  two-thirds  of 
our  people  and  four-fifths  of  our  taxable 
wealth  and  business  activity.  Something 
over  80  percent  of  Federal  personal  Income 
tax  collections  come  from  these  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

However,  it  Is  these  same  areas  that  are 
placing  the  greatest  unmet  demands  upon 
the  domestic  portion  of  the  Federal  budget, 
let  alone  the  amounts  being  received  and 
sought  from  State  governments.  In  these 
metropolitan  areas  are  a  major  jwoportlon 
of  the  Nation's  disadvantaged,  disillusioned, 
and  dlsallected  people.  It  is  In  these  areas 
that  law  enforcement  Is  facing  its  gravest 
challenge. 

Since  these  areas  have  most  of  the  wealth 
and  most  of  the  poverty  and  most  of  the 
crime  in  the  country,  a  superficial  observer 
would  say  why  not  let  them  solve  their  own 
problems,  merely  utilizing  their  wealth  and 
Income  and  applying  it  in  massive  doses  to 
education,  and  other  social  services.  All  of 
us  here  today  know  that  such  an  approach 
Is  Impossible  and  why.  The  fragmented 
structure  of  local  government  in  most  metro- 
politan areas  whereunder  the  wealth  Is  in 
one  set  of  jurisdictions  and  the  poverty  Is 
In  another  precludes  the  deployment  of 
available  resources  to  the  needed  uses. 

Now  let  me  make  an  observation  that  Is 
crucial  to  our  federal  system.  Inevitably 
there  has  to  be  a  transferral  of  tax  funds 
across  jurisdictional  lines  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems that  demand  solution.  Also,  there  has 
to  be  an  enforced  heterogeneity — economic- 
ally and  socially — within  these  metropolitan 
areas.  The  transferring  and  enforcing  agent 
can  be  either  the  State  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  decision  as  to  which  it  shall 
be,  or  whether  by  partnership,  rests  with  the 
State  government. 

There  are  other  Important  feasible  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  ameliorate  metropolitan 
disparities.  Much  of  this  Involves  State 
legislation  rather  than  Federal  because  the 
form  and  structure  of  local  government  is 
regulated  by  the  State.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  conditions  attached  to 
grants-in-aid  and  through  open  housing  and 
public  accommodation  laws  and  other  meas- 
ures, can  affect  local  government  structure 
and  policy.  The  State  legal  path  to  struc- 
tural reform  Is  much  more  clear  and  direct. 
Measures  which  have  been  advocated  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Include: 

(1)  State  legislation  to  restrict  the  exer- 
cise of  zoning  power  to  large  cities  and  to 
county  governments,  taking  It  away  from 
the  smaller  municipalities.  Many  of  the 
smaller  suburbs  have  tended  to  use  the  zon- 
ing power  to  preclude  the  construction  of 
low  cost  homes  for  low  Income  families. 

(2)  Vigorous  Implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral rent  supplement  program  and  impro- 


priate corollary  action  by  State  and  local 
governments.  Through  the  use  of  this  pro- 
gram low  Income  people  can  be  brought  into 
suburbs  previously  reserved  for  the  well-to- 
do. 

(3)  State  legislation  to  provide  a  much 
steeper  degree  of  fiscal  equalization  in  school 
financing  than  has  yet  been  provided, 
through  the  recognition  in  State  aid  formu- 
las of  the  much  higher  per  pupil  costs  In- 
volved in  the  education  of  economically  and 
socially  disadvantaged  children. 

(4)  Enactment  of  Federal  legislation  pro- 
viding for  uniform  policies  under  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  people  and  businesses  displaced  b; 
public  works  programs,  including  a  require- 
ment that  adequate  housing  be  available 
before  people  are  evicted  from  their  existing 
dwellings.  Such  Federal  legislation  needs 
to  be  complemented  by  corresponding  action 
regarding  State  and  local  public  works  pro- 
grams. 

(5)  State  legislation  authorising  the  es- 
tablishment of  metropolitan  area  charter 
commissions  to  develop  a  more  effective  local 
government  structure  in  the  respective  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  to  place  proposed  re- 
forms before  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire area.  Oregon  has  prfoneered  In  enacting 
this  type  of  legislation. 

(6)  State  legislation  mandating  the  uni- 
formity of  building  codes  among  jurisdic- 
tions In  metropolitan  areas,  including 
provision  for  a  State  model  building  code 
and  for  State  licensing  of  local  building 
inspectors. 

(7)  State  legislation  severely  limiting  the 
Incorporation  of  new  municipalities  In  met- 
ropolitan areas  and  facilitating  the  munici- 
pal annexation  of  unincorporated  territory, 
coupled  with  State  legislation  authorizing 
county  governments  to  establish  subordinate 
taxing  areas  thereby  enabling  county  gov- 
ernment to  play  an  Increasing  areawide  role 
In  metropolitan  affairs. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  choice  facing  State 
governments  with  regard  to  our  metropoli- 
tan area  problems.  The  State  can  move  to 
the  extremely  difficult  and  politically  haz- 
ardous tasks  suggested  above  or  the  prob- 
lems can  be  left  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  cope  with.  The  political  difficulties  In 
either  course  are  tremendous  due  to  the  shut 
of  political  power  to  the  suburbs  following 
the  one  man-one  vote  decision  of  the  courts 
relative  to  State  legislative  apportionment 
and  to  districting  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  longer  social  and  eco- 
nomic battle  lines  are  allowed  to  harden  be- 
tween the  central  cities  and  suburbs  the 
more  difficult  will  become  the  eventually 
necessary  political  actions. 

rxnEKAL-STATK-LOCAI.  nSCAL  KELATIONS 

Fiscal  crises  have  become  a  way  of  life  In 
State-local  finance. 

Our  forebears  gave  State  and  local  govern- 
ments the  lion's  share  of  the  governmental 
responsibilities  and  those  responslbllltifes 
have  been  mushrooming  far  beyond  any- 
body's expectations.  For  nearly  two  decades 
now.  State  and  local  spending  has  been  In- 
creasing 8  to  9  percent  each  year.  In  con- 
trast, the  yield  of  most  State  and  local  taxes 
grows  at  only  a  little  better  than  half  this 
rate  (without  rate  increases).  Uttle  won- 
der that  gape  quickly  develop  between  needs 
and  revenues. 

This  persistent  lag  of  revenues  behind  re- 
quirements accounts  for  the  pressures  that 
have  become  the  Ijane  of  governors  and  may- 
ors. It  creates  the  need  for  the  periodic  tax 
Increases  that  have  contributed  so  conspic- 
uously to  political  mortality  among  StaM 

Another  fact  of  life  for  State  and  loc«l 
goverrmient  Is  an  acute  sensitivity  to  tax 
competition  for  btisiness  and  industry. 

Although  the  importance  of  tax  differen- 
tials to  business  success  Is  grossly  exagger- 


ated, the  Impact  of  th«|  competitive  tax 
argument  on  legislators  aafi  local  governing 
lx>ards  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Fear  of 
losing  business  to  another  State  or  city 
Haunts  every  political  leader,  and  spokes- 
men for  business  have  beoome  very  skilled 
In  exploiting  his  fears. 

The  growing  disparity  between  State-local 
services  and  fiscal  resources  has  been  helped 
but  In  an  increasingly  Inefllcient  fastilon  by 
Federal  functional  grant-in-aid  programs. 
These  programs  have  beea  and  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  strong  sinews  of  our  Federal 
system.  They  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
the  instrument  whereby  ihe  whole  Nation 
is  uplifted  in  many  vital  areas  of  education, 
health,  and  welfare,  without  the  interstate 
inequities  that  a  strictly  State-by-State  ap- 
proach would  bring.  Thefe  Is  an  old  New 
England  saying  that  "a  rl^g  tide  raises  all 
boats."  Federal  help  to  (higher  education 
tn  Arkansas,  for  example,  Is  a  help  to  the 
schools,  Industries,  and  protTesslons  of  Oregon 
and  all  of  the  other  States  because  of  our 
highly  mobile  population. 

Prom  another  standpoint,  however,  the 
presently  evolving  system  of  functional 
grants  bring  with  It  severe  problems  of  fiscal 
equity  and  administrative  management. 
The  grants  are  disbursed  under  widely  vary- 
ing formulas  that  bear  no  Apparently  logical 
relationship  to  one  another.  Also,  the  sheer 
number  of  these  grants  Is  making  coordina- 
tion at  Federal,  State,  ani:|  local  levels  in- 
creasingly difficult.  ; 

A  great  many  people  in  State  government 
and  In  some  local  governments  favor  the  so- 
called  "Heller  Plan"  which  would  return 
a  portion  of  Federal  income  tax  revenues  to 
each  State  on  some  kind  df  an  equalization 
basis  but  with  "no  strings  attached."  Some 
local  governments,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
fearful  of  the  Heller  Plan  in  that  the  funds 
would  be  channeled  through  the  State  gov- 
ernment. The  Heller  Plah  would  mitigate 
further  problems  of  management  and  fiscal 
Inequities  because  It  would  enable  States 
to  deploy  their  dollars  to  needs  they  deem 
to  be  most  urgent  in  their  local  situations. 

Another  approach  woultl  have  all  State 
and  local  taxes  creditable  up  to  a  certain 
celling  against  the  Federal  personal  Income 
tax.  This  would  take  much  of  the  "bite" 
out  of  future  State  and  l<)eal  tax  increases 
t)ec8U8e  the  Federal  Treasi^  would  be  foot- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  bill.  Opposition  to 
this  approach  centers  on  Itja  open-ended  na- 
ture; also,  some  claim  that  tt  would  encour- 
age States  and  locaUtles  to  make  further 
use  of  the  so-called  regressive  taxes  In  pref- 
erence to  the  Income  tax. 

Conversely,  others,  Lnclu^ng  the  Advisory 
Commission,  have  urged  |that  the  Income 
tax  be  strengthened  as  a  source  of  State 
revenue  and  that  States  beef  up  their  In- 
come taxes,  ultimately  to  a  level  comparable 
to  that  of  Oregon  and  Wisconsin.  As  an 
incentive  In  this  direction  the  Commission 
has  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  personal  income  tax  for 
State  Income  taxes  paid.  BUls  by  your  Con- 
^«SMnan  Ulucak,  and  by  Congressman 
KwoH  of  New  York,  to  carrw  out  thU  recom- 
mendaUon  of  the  Commlafcton  are  pending 
otian  the  House  CommlttQe  on  Ways  and 

Still  another  approach— ffully  compatible 
win  the  income  tax  cret^lt  or  the  HeUer 
"«n— Is  a  simplification  of  the  existing  Fed- 
«1  grant-in-aid  system  along  two  fronts; 
««  combining  of  narrow  categories  into 
°n»der  categories  and  th«  standardization 
w  ^location  formulas  and  matching  ratios 
"»  »  logical  and  consistent  pattern.  Such 
« Jjpproach  might  produce,  for  example,  a 
"^  grant  to  the  Statee  for  public  as- 
^"^"we,  a  grant  for  medical  care  to  the  aged, 
n-T*  '"^  '^^  construction  and  operation  of 
fT^i^  *°**  secondary  schools,  a  grant 
jT^kW  education  purp««M.  a  ooaxpn- 


RMknt  for  health  se«vlc«a,  a  grant  for 
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agricultural  services,  and  so  on.  It  would 
be  possible  to  bring  the  number  of  separate 
grant  programs  down  to  below  100  or  possibly 
below  50  through  such  an  approach.  The 
squawking  would  be  loud,  however,  from  the 
compartmentalized  professional  groups  that 
administer  the  existing  grants  at  Federal, 
State  and  local  levels,  and  from  their  patrons. 
In  summary  It  is  apparent  that  some  major 
surgery  Is  needed  in  our  tradlUonal  Federal- 
State-local  allocation  of  fiscal  resources. 
Our  Commission  is  ctirrently  engaged  in  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  fiscal  Unbalance 
in  our  federal  system — a  study  that  already 
occupies  most  of  our  resources  for  the  com- 
ing year.  It  should  provide  us  with  a  better 
understanding  of  how  and  in  what  combina- 
tion these  several  fiscal  techniques  can  best 
be  employed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
futtxre.  We  are  hopeful  that  It  wlU  form  a 
basis  for  considered  discussion  and  debate  at 
the  various  levels  of  government. 

TBK   KOI.K   or   THX    STATE 

In  Its  Seventh  Annual  Report  last  January 
the  Advisory  Commission  had  this  to  say: 
"The  role  of  the  States  In  the  federal  system 
continues  to  be  In  doubt.  The  major  ques- 
tion is  whether  they  can  move  fast  enough 
and  vigorously  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
problems  which  confront  them  and  their 
local  goverimients.  An  Important  test  of  the 
viability  of  the  States  as  real  partners  in  the 
federal  system  is  their  willingness  to  share 
with  the  Federal  Government  the  financial 
costs  incurred  in  meeting  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  urban  areas.  If  the 
States  stand  aside  and  do  not  participate  In 
a  massive  financial  way  in  these  programs, 
the  problems  to  which  the  funds  are  directed 
will  eventually  come  to  be  viewed  as  pri- 
marily a  Federal  responsibility." 

That  statement  can  be  emphasized  and  re- 
emphaslzed  today,  especially  in  the  light  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  crltlcallty  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area  problems  discussed  earlier. 
Some  people  have  expressed  the  view  that 
Baker  vs.  Carr  came  20  years  too  late;  that 
if  reapportionment  had  occurred  immediately 
after  World  War  II,  the  houses  of  State  and 
local  goverrmient  could  have  been  set  suf- 
ficiently in  order  ahead  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Involvement  in  the  detailed  urban 
problems  with  which  it  Is  now  concerned  and 
before  the  emergence  of  suburban  political 
domination. 

This  Is  fniltless  speculation.  The  States 
must  look  to   the  future,  not  the  past. 

Among  the  most  critical  needs  of  State 
government  is  an  overhaul  of  the  legislative 
article  in  the  State  Constitution  to  place  the 
State  legislature  on  a  oo-equal  status  with 
other  branches  of  government.  It  must  be 
able  to  legislate  effectively  and  constructively 
on  a  year-round  basis  just  as  the  Congress 
and  city  coundla. 

The  legislative  committees  need  to  be 
staffed  on  a  year-rovmd  basis  and  provided 
with  improved  facilities.  The  States  have 
lost  ground  in  the  rapid  rush  of  events  be- 
cause in  all  too  many  instances  their  legisla- 
tures have  been  allowed  to  atrophy  into  a 
part-time,  half-hearted  Impotent  institution 
in  the  midst  of  dynamic  governmental 
change. 

It  Is  heartening  Indeed  that  private  foun- 
dations and  the  private  business  sector  are 
becoming  actively  Interested  In  the  strength- 
ening of  State  and  local  goverrmient.  The 
activities  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  the  Citizens  Conference  for  State  Leg- 
islatures are  to  be  commended.  You  shotUd 
wish  than  well  and  give  them  every  poaalble 
assistance.  Also  to  be  commended  are  the 
activities  of  the  UJB.  Chambo-  of  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  their  respective  programs  for  mod- 
ernizing local  government  and  iiTi»Vi»/»MiTig 
the  restrictions  which  prevent  local  gorem- 
ment  from  discharging  its  reeponalbllltlea  In 
these  daivandlng  ttmee. 
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Let  me  close  on  a  hopeful  note.  Despite 
the  tremendous  problems  which  all  levels  of 
government  will  face  next  year  and  the  years 
to  follow,  a  tremendous  asset — unlqu^y 
American — can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them:  namely,  our  facility  for  imagination, 
improvisation,  and  Innovation.  President 
Johnson  has  called  for  an  age  of  creative  fed- 
eralism. I  think  we  can  agree  that  the 
changes  and  problems  that  surround  and 
confront  us  will  demand  the  utmost  of  all 
of  our  creative  capabilities. 

And  so,  my  friends,  in  the  wards  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  "Let  Ma  begin"! 


MARY  STEWART  FRENCH— DE- 
VOTED PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  ap- 
propriate recogniUon  recently  accorded 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  a  woman 
of  great  dedication,  great  ability,  and 
great  personal  charm.  I  refer  to  the  De- 
partment's Superior  Honor  Award  con- 
ferred upon  Miss  Mary  Stewart  French 
who  this  month  retired  from  the  post  of 
Chief  of  the  Voluntary  Leaders  Program 
Branch,  International  Exchange  Serv- 
ice, after  nearly  a  quarter  century  of 
service  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  citation  in  the  award  stated  it  was 
"in  recognition  of  superior  service  in 
the  advancement  of  policy  and  program 
objectives  in  the  field  of  cultural  and 
educational  exchange." 

I  taight  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Superior  Honor  Award  usually  is  re- 
served for  Foreign  Service  officers  of 
high  rank  and  outstanding  services 
abroad;  for  a  woman  of  Miss  French's 
relatively  low  rank  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment hierarchy  to  receive  it  is  an  honor 
Indeed. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  work  with  Miss  French  for  some  20 
years  or  so  now.  She  first  came  to  my 
office  in  1945,  as  a  volunteer  worker  for 
my  resolution  for  congressional  approval 
for  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  an  International  Office  of  Educa- 
tion—which was  the  foundation  stone  of 
UNESCO.  With  her  customary  dedica- 
tion. Mary  French  worked  ably  and  well 
for  that  legislation,  which  I  am  proud  to 
have  bear  my  name. 

Prior  to  that  activity,  Mary  French 
had  been  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
chartering  by  the  Congress  of  the  Amer- 
ican    National     Theater     Academy 

ANTA-^and  In  1960  was  awarded 
ANTA's  first  gold  medal.  The  citation 
of  the  award  stated  it  was  In  recognition 
of  her  "dedicated  service  in  furtherance 
of  a  better  imderstanding  throughout 
the  world  of  the  culture  and  art  of  the 
United  States." 

Also,  during  the  sessions  of  the  80th 
Congress  which  approved  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act— Public  Law  402,  80th  Con- 
gress— Mary  French  was  again  among 
those  lending  her  ardent  support  and  her 
enthusiastic  counsel  as  this  Innovation 
In  American  foreign  policy  was  being 
hammered  Into  legislative  form  and  ap- 
proval. Mary  was  especially  helpful  In 
the  exchange-of -people  aspects  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  since  her 
long  experience  in  the  State  Department 
had  taught  her  that  mutual  understand- 
ings among  peoples  of  diverse  cultures. 
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govemmenta,  colors,  creeds,  and  areas  of 
residence  were  among  the  very  most  suc- 
cessful and  significant  method  of  pre- 
serving peace  and  averting  wars. 

In  addition  to  setting  up  and  estab- 
lishing a  worldwide  network  for  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  together  with  the  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  libraries  in  foreign 
cities,  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  created  an 
entire  network  of  people-to-people  ex- 
changes and  programs.  Exchanges  were 
authorized  and  promoted  of  teachers, 
students,  fanners,  labor  leaders,  mem- 
bers of  the  news  media;  scholars, 
lecturers  and  all  manner  of  leaders  and 
molders  'of  pubUc  opinion  and  other 
people  designed  to  play  increasingly  im- 
portant parts  in  the  leadership  echelons 
of  their  respective  countries.  Many, 
many  thousands  of  such  mutual  ex- 
changes have  taken  place  in  the  nearly 
2  decades  in  which  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  liave 
been  in  operation. 

Low-cost  book  programs  for  foreign 
readers  in  underdeveloped  countries; 
mobile  motion  picture  units,  traveling 
groups  of  musicians  and  entertainers,  art 
exchanges,  news  stories  about  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  other  methods  of 
winning  friends  and  influencing  people 
were  also  set  in  motion  by  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act.  In  helping  to  evolve  these 
programs  and — even  more  importantly — 
In  helping  to  administer  them  after  the 
legislation  was  approved.  Majy  French 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  and  efBcient 
ofBcials  In  the  entire  Department  of 
State.  .      „ 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  Miss  Mary 
Stewart  French  on  the  cwiclUBlon  of  a 
dedicated,  highly  successful  career  In  the 
public  service  of  the  United  States,  most 
especially  for  her  notable  contribution 
to  the  promotion  of  cultural  relations 
with  other  countries  of  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  the  performing  arts.  She 
is  a  wcanan  of  whwn  all  Americans  can 
be  proud. 

I  wish  her  every  success  In  whatever 
new  ventures  In  cultural  and  artistic  ac- 
tivity she  may  undertake.  I  know  what- 
ever she  does  will  be  done  wdl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  extracts  from  the  official  per- 
sonnel files  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  Miss  French  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoib 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigors. 
u  follows: 

ffUM  lifABT  BiSWAXr  FBXNCB 
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SinM  1832.  Mary  Stewart  Prwich  h»a  de- 
voted ber  outstanding  talents  to  the  promo- 
tton  Of  cultural  Interchange — more  than 
twenty-four  of  these  years  having  been  spent 
In  devoted  government  service  as  Aaalatant 
to  the  United  States  Oommlsaloner  of  the 
1939  New  York's  World  Pair,  with  the  OJ-A- 
and  since  194S,  aa  an  officer  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stote.  Her  personnel  file  and  her 
oolleogues.  at  all  levels  within  and  without 
the  Department  of  State,  attest  to  these  dec- 
ades of  sustained  superior  accomplishment 
and  performance,  to  her  Integrity  and  loyal 
enthuaUsm,  Miss  French  has  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  her  government  her  Intimate 
knowledge  <rf  and  contact  with  leading  public 
llgmea  and  important  American  organlaa- 
tbBW.  The  nMstntnnrn  which  she  has  ob- 
tained from  these  Individuals  and  Inatltu- 
tUma  for  emliMnt  visitors  Is  unique  to  her 


talente  and  sense  of  initiative  and,  while  the 
financial  value  of  such  non-relmbur«ed  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  pubUc  sector  cannot  be 
stated  precisely.  It  Is  estimated  to  be  In  ex- 
cees  of  one  million  doUars. 

Ijet  us  cite  some  instances  of  Miss  French's 
exceptional  accompUshments  during  a  life- 
time devoted  to  superior  service  In  the  ad- 
vancement of  policy  and  program  obJecUvee 
m  the  field  of  cultural  and  educational  In- 
terchange. 

From  1932  to  1936  Miss  French  was  the 
principal  motivator  In  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Theater.  In  this  project  she  enlisted 
the  Interest  and  assistance  of  prominent 
Americans  In  the  world  of  the  arts,  theater 
and  government.  Including  for  example. 
President  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Senator  Wagner.  Rep.  McLaughlin,  Eva  le 
Galllenne  and  Leopold  Stokowskl.  In  July  of 
1935  her  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  Con- 
gressional granting  of  a  Federal  charter  es- 
tablishing the  American  NaUonal  Theater 
and  Academy.  Miss  French  Is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ANTA 
and  her  heroic  and  succeesful  role  In  estab- 
lishing this  Congresalonally  chartered  na- 
Uonal  theater  was  given  pubUc  recognition 
In  1960  when  ANTA  presented  her  with  a  gold 
medal— Its  first  award  In  the  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  Its  existence. 

During  the  yecus  following  the  establish- 
ment of  ANTA,  Miss  French  was  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  the  1939  New  York  World's  Fair  and  was 
responsible  for  official  social  arrangements 
and  engagements  at  the  Pair  for  our  many 
distinguished  foreign  visitors,  Including  King 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England; 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Industry  Council 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  under- 
taking, amongst  other  responsible  duties, 
Uaison  funcUons  between  the  CouncU  and 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  WhUe  with  the  OPA  she 
also  organized  for  Region  n  volunteer  as- 
sistance for  the  War  Price  RaUonlng  Boards 
for  the  Region's  five  states  (New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land), coordinating  and  cooperating  with 
the  American  Women's  Voluntary  Service, 
the  Young  Women's  ChrlsUan  Association. 
beads  of  other  private  and  bualneas  organiza- 
tions and  members  of  Congress. 

In   1944   Miss  French   resigned   from  the 
OPA  to  work  on  the  establishment  of  the 
American   Association  for   an  International 
Office  of  EducaUon— a  private  organization 
in  support  of  the  Federal  Government's  par- 
ticipation in  an  international  office  of  educa- 
tion.   There  followed  a  year  of  consultations, 
dlsctisslons  and  negotiations  with  prominent 
members  of  the  private  sector  In  the  fields  of 
sdentlflc,  cultural  and  educational  endeavor 
and  with  Congress  (Inclvidlng  Senators  Wag- 
ner, FD1.BBI0HT,  Taft  and  ICnwDT — then  Rep- 
resentative  MtJNDT).     During   the   Hearings 
before  the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  May  10,  1946,  when  that  Committee 
waa  considering  a  bill  urging  the  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
organization   of  an   International   OfBse   of 
Bducatlcm  by  the  nations  of  the  wcwld  (for 
the  purpose  of  advising  together  and  to  con- 
sider problems  of  international,  educational 
and  cultural  relations  thro\ighout  the  wOTld) . 
the    then    Beprasentatlve    ICdmot    stated: 
"Sarly  this  year  I  was  contacted  by  various 
persons  In  educatloxuil  circles,  among  them 
representatives  of  the  National  EducaUon  As- 
sociation, and  IClaa  French,  who.  In  collabora- 
tion with  James  **'"»>'»"  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  has  done  great  work 
In  connection  with  this  laudable  program. 
Both  Miss  French  and  Mr.  Marshall  are  here 
today.     Our  proposal  now  is  that  this  ex- 
ehange-of-scbolarahlp  Idea  and  the  Office  of 
international   education   be  extended   on   a 
world-wide  baaU."    This  statement  not  only 
shows  the  significance  of  Miss  French's  ef- 
forts over  the  years  but  Indicates  her  out- 


standing contribution  to  the  formation  ot 
UNESCO  which  was 'ratified  as  a  United  Na- 
tions special  agency  in  194fl. 

When  Miss  French  Joined  the  Department 
In  August  of  1945.  little  was  being  done,  or 
even  planned,  to  utilize  the  tremendous  lorce 
of  the  arts  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  poi. 
Icy.  As  a  member  of  the  ANTA  Board  of 
Directors,  Mary  French  enUsted  the  patriotic 
assistance  of  great  artists  In  many  fields  to 
contribute  toward  strengthening  the  Unitwl 
States'  position  abroad.  Due  to  her  eSortt 
wealthy  citizens  gave  sums  ranging  from  a 
few  hundred  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  and  artists  contributed  their  time 
and  talents  vrtth  eqvial  generosity  to  make 
possible  projects  (for  which  there  was  no 
Government  appropriation  available)  tha; 
extended,  through  the  arts,  American  to- 
fluence  and  power  in  a  war-torn  world. 

Throughout   Miss  French's   career  In  the 
Department,  she  has  been  dally  concerned 
with  the  programs  of  interesting  and  Im- 
portant personages  from  around  the  globe 
as  well  as  with  Americans  who  are  partici- 
pants In  this  program  and  those  who  assist 
financially  and  in  other  ways.    Under  the 
Bureau's  program,  ANTA  alone  has  arranged, 
In  the  past  17  years,  special  "taUor-made' 
programs  in  the  United  States  for  over  1,200 
top  flight  visitors  from  different  countries  ol 
the  world  as  a  result  of  the  Interest  engen- 
dered by  Miss  French.     Her  work  with  Amer- 
ican performing  artists  going  abroad  to  en- 
hance mutual  international  understanding- 
has    been    no    less    significant.    From   Miss 
French's  activities  as  a  Department  officer 
stemmed     an     American     presentation    of 
"Hamlet"   given,   amongst   other  places,  in 
Denmark's  Kronberg  Castle  and  a  tour  ol  21 
cities  in  8  European  coimtrles  by  the  Ame- 
lean  National  Ballet  Theatre,  both  of  which 
presentations  had  the  official  endorsement  ot 
President  Truman.    To  otir  knowledge,  this 
represented  the  first  time  any  Chief  Execu- 
tive had  endorsed  an  American  cultiual  tour 
abroad.     Again,   in    1962,   due   to   the  good 
offices  of  Miss  French,  an  all-Negro  American 
company  totired  Surope,  including  the  Iron 
Curtain    countries.    In    "Pqtgy    and    Bess'. 
This  trip  was,  to  use  the  wordi^  President 
Eisenhower  In  a  letter  of  Mafch  30.  1953,  to 
Mr.   Blevins  Davis,   such   an  ^'extraordinary  j 
success"  that  a  second  tour  was  arranged  by 
the  Department  (Miss  French's  responsibil- 
ity) .    The  President  further  stated  In  hli 
letter  to  Mr.  Davis  "I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  how  serious  and  enduring  the  value  I 
of  this  work  seems  to  me." 

While  the  Department's  programs  Insti- 
gated  and  handled  by  Miss  French  InvolTed 
mainly    persons,   foreign   and   domestic,  of 
presUge  and  renown,  neither  she  nor  the 
participants  neglected  the  personal,  human- 
relations  Importance  of  such  exchanges.  The 
stories  are  legion  and  we  cite  but  one.    When 
the  continuance  of  United  States  bM^J^ 
Iceland  was  beginning  to  be  threatened  be- 
cause of  certain  frictions  that  had  developed. 
it   was   decided   that    a  great   artist  could 
accompUsh  much  toward  reaching  the  art- 
loving  Icelanders  and  remedying  the  situ- 
ation.    Isaac  Stem  the  violin  virtuoso,  tm 
selected  for  this  purpose  and  Miss  ^^^\ 
was  elected  to  convince  him.    All  she  lotind 
necessary  was  to  explain  the  situation  to  mi^ 
Stem  and  thus  enlist  his  cooperation,   h" 
fee   was  $3,000   a  concert,  yet  he  a^^  nu 
acctMnpanist  flew  to  Iceland  by  MA^_*™ 
gave  an  entire  series  of  concerts.    Mr.  swra 
also  delivered  lecttires  on  music  whUe  men  i 
(this  over  and  above  his  contract)  and,  upmi 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  had  » 
hlgh-fi  phonograph  constructed  to  n'*^' | 
flcatlons,   which    equipment  was  flown    j 
MATS  to  the  country  he  had  'lB",e<lJ"JS 
together  with  one-hundred  recordings  gi"" 
^  Mr.    Stem    to    Iceland.    Moreov«,  " 
arranged  to  have  the  engineer  who  o^^l 
high-fl  fly  with  It  to  ensure  proper  "»*^l 
tlon.    Engineer,     equipment     and    nw»  i 


arrived  in  time  for  the  AnMrlcan  Ambassador 
to  present  this  gift  to  the  University  of  Ice- 
land on  commencement  day.  The  over-all 
fee  paid  to  Mr.  Stern  was  $8,000. 

Probably  more  than  anjr  other  individual 
ItUs  French  laid  the  groundwork  for  what  is 
now  tlie  Department's  highly  successfiil  Gov- 
ernment-supported Cultvral  Presentations 
Program.  Her  contribution  did  not  stop 
there.  She  has,  formerly  as  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment's Voluntary  Leaders  Branch  of  the 
International  Bducational  Exchange  Service 
and  presently  as  Chief  of  the  Voluntary 
IWtors  Branch  of  the  Bunaeu  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  inspired,  encouraged 
and  facilitated  the  visits  of  outstanding 
American  leaders  abroad  aiad,  conversely,  the 
vlsiti  to  this  country  of  prominent  foreign 
nationals.  Among  the  fleifls  represented  by 
such  distinguished  travellors  are  law.  medi- 
cine, engineering,  religion.  Journalism,  public 
administration,  theater,  dance,  labor,  social 
sciences  and  civic  affairs.  The  service  which 
abe  directs  gains  abundant  goodwill  for  the 
United  States  and  costs  onr  government  not 
one  penny  except  for  the  salaries  of  Miss 
French  and  her  small  stair,  because  the  ex- 
changees' visits  concerned  we  financed  either 
privately  or  by  other  govetnments. 

Among  other  outstanding  achievements 
which  Miss  French  has  attained  is  the  receipt 
In  1952  of  a  Commendable  Service  Award. 
When,  on  JiUy  31,  1961.  th»  time  arrived  for 
ICss  French's  mandatory  retlrenaent  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  feervlce  Retirement 
Act  she  was  Immediately  reinstated  (Au- 
gust 1. 1961)  as  a  reemployed  annuitant  and. 
continuing  her  fine  work,  ahe  was  promoted 
to  08-14  on  May  12,  1963L  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that,  throughout  ihe  years  crowded 
with  professional  and  clvlo  occupations.  Miss 
French  has  been  active  In,  the  affairs  of  her 
church.  She  was  the  first  president  of  Saint 
Matthews  Cathedral  Club  and  Is  to  this  day 
a  member  of  the  Club,  the  main  obJecUve  of 
which  is  rendering  servlcep  to  young  people 
and  senior  citizens. 

•Hie  store  ca  knowledge,  experience  and 
Judgment  with  which  Miss  French  is  Indeed 
richly  endowed  results  in  the  advancement  of 
poUcy  and  program  objectlndes  of  the  Depart- 
ment's exchange  program.  Her  qualities  of 
leadership  and  undersUndlng  are  recognized 
ma  appreciated  not  Just  In  the  execuUve 
teanch  of  our  government  but  also  in  the 
Wfflpess.  by  our  leading  foimdatlons.  our 
wmgn  poets,  the  ctUtur^l  leaders  of  New 
York,  Washington  and  nlany  oommtmltles 
ttuoughout  the  United  States.  The  accolades 
«M  personal  expressions  of  gratitude  which 

mHi^?^^'**'  '""**  private  and  govern, 
ment  officials  attest  not  only  to  superior  per- 
fomance  but  to  the  warm  and  admirable 
«»a»cter  of  a  wMnan  who  serves  her  country 
n»  government  and  her  own  faith  in  God 
ttd  nnan  with  vmswerviag  loyalty.  Mary 
Stewart  French  Is  truly  a  "Great  Lady"  who 
has  done  much  to  broaden  mutual  horizons 
1  ana  widen  the  scope  in  the  whole  area  of  cul- 
>tural  and  educaUonal  exchange  as  weU  as  In 
the  performing  arts.  Pe^apa  of  greater 
J^,  her  heart,  her  vision  and  under- 
J^g  equal  her  outstanding  career  attri- 
Buteg  and  accompUsbmenl  ^ 


DEAN 

^.  KENNEDY  of  N«w  York.  Mr. 
"Esldent,  Mr.  Dean  Markham  was  killed 
»  week  ago  In  an  airplane  crash  In  Ida- 
«»  I  have  a  few  remarks  I  would  like 
"make  about  his  service  to  the  U.S. 
uovemment  over  the  la^  few  years.  He 
™Me  a  great  contribution  to  our  thlnk- 
^.*?  a  nation  In  the  ^Id  of  narcotic 
«fl  toig  abuse.  He  first  became  con- 
»ned  oyer  the  tragic  effects  of  narcot- 
w  Mfllctlon  through  hla  work  as  a  Dep- 


uty Director  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  1961  and 
1962.  He  made  an  enviable  record  to 
that  field.  His  work  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  achievements  of  the  first 
White  House  Conference  on  Narcotics 
and  Drug  Abuse,  called  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1962.  Dean  Markham  was 
the  Planning  Director  of  that  confer- 
ence, and  through  his  initiative  and  or- 
ganizing efforts,  hundreds  of  leading  sci- 
entists, doctors.  Judges,  and  lawyers  were 
brought  together  to  discuss  and  trade 
views  on  this  most  difficult  and  tragic 
problem. 

As  a  result  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence. President  Kennedy  created  the 
President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic and  Drug  Abuse  in  January  1963 
and  appototed  Dean  Markham  its  execu- 
tive director. 

During  that  year  the  seven  members  of 
the  commission  and  its  executive  staff 
and  consultants,  all  coordinated  and 
guided  by  Mr.  Markham,  looked  at  every 
aspect  of  the  narcotics  problem  and 
came  up  with  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions which  were  thorough  and  imagi- 
native, well  reasoned,  and  creative. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  stimulated  changed  think- 
tog  throughout  the  Government  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  is  both  cor- 
rect and  fair  to  say  that  Dean  Mark- 
ham's  work— his  interest  in  the  narcotics 
problem,  and  more  Importantly  his  great 
compassion  for  todlvldual  victims- 
brought  about  a  revolution  to  the  atti- 
tudes and  laws  of  many  States  and  cities, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Government. 

More  and  more  people  came  to  recog- 
nize publicly  that  addiction  Is  not  some- 
thing to  be  just  regarded  as  a  crime  and 
punished,  but  as  a  physical  and  mental 
aflUcUon  which  must  be  treated  with 
patience  and  compassion. 

The  report  made  more  than  25  recom- 
mendations, ranging  from  changes  to  or- 
ganization of  government  law  enforce- 
ment, to  changes  to  dlrecUon  of  research, 
to  changes  to  the  substantive  law  of  drug 
addiction. 

Mr.  Markham  rematoed  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  White  House  after  the  re- 
port was  completed,  and  to  that  role  he 
helped  to  develop  the  administration's 
forward-looking  legislation  to  change 
our  narcotics  laws  which  is  now  before 
Congress.  And  Senator  Javits  and  I  owe 
him  a  special  debt  for  his  help  to  the 
framing  of  our  own  proposed  legislation 

His  work  has  provided  leadership  to 
provldtog  proposals  not  only  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  also  for  many  of 
the  States,  tocludtog  my  own  State  of 
New  York. 

We  still  do  not  have  all  the  answers 
about  drug  addiction.  But  we  have 
learned  that  there  Is  no  use  seektog  any 
one  simple  solution.  We  have  learned 
that  the  rehabilitation  of  an  addict  de- 
pends on  a  long,  slow,  painful  process  of 
after  care,  complete  with  job  training 
and  psychological  counseling,  and  to  oth- 
er social  services  which  prove  to  the 
former  addict  that  society  does  care 
about  It  and  that  there  is  a  place  for  him. 

The  reason  that  we  have  reached  this 
conclusion,  obvious  as  It  might  be  to  the 
year   1966,  Is  really  due  more  to  Mr. 
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Markham  and  his  work  and  effort  than 
to  any  other  smgle  individual.  For  that 
he  will  be  remembered  a  long,  long  time. 

But  this  is  only  one  area  to  which 
he  made  a  contribution  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  was  to  the  Marine 
Corps  during  the  war,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major,  and  served  to  a  number  of 
capacities  withto  the  Government  after 
President  Kennedy's  election  to  Novem- 
ber of  1960.  One  of  his  many  contribu- 
tions was  to  the  field  of  physical  fitness; 
a  generation  of  young  Americans  will  be 
stronger  and  healthier  for  his  work.  But 
for  many  he  was,  as  well  as  being  a  loyal 
and  dedicated  public  servant,  a  great 
friend,  and  contributed  to  many  ways  to 
the  style,  the  compassion,  and  the  feel- 
tog  of  the  New  Frontier.  By  his  own 
activities,  his  own  efforts,  and  his  own 
unselfish  and  unstinting  dedication,  he 
inspired  many  others.  He  was  held  to 
high  esteem  by  President  Kennedy,  as  he 
was  by  all  who  worked  with  him. 

Dean  Markham  held  no  Cabmet  rank, 
and  like  most  people  In  Washington,  had 
no  awe-inspiring  title.  But  despite  this, 
or  perhaps  because  of  it,  he  epitomized, 
for  me  almost  more  than  anyone  else  to 
Government,  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy  to  his  inaugural  address: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coimtry. 


THE  REFUSAL  OF  FREE  TIME  IN 
RADIO  BROADCASTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh] 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prtoted 
to  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
him  and  a  radio  editorial  broadcast  over 
station  WLW-T. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Stateitent  bt  Sekatoh  Bate 

The  broadcast  Industry  has  made  great 
contrlbuUons  to  the  pubUc  In  recent  years 
through  its  presentation  of  the  views  of  can- 
didates for  public  office  on  Important  Issues. 
The  "great  debates"  of  1960  between  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon  were  the  most 
significant  demonstration  of  broadcasting's 
ability  to  expose  the  viewpoints  of  political 
candidates  to  the  electorate.  But  in  cities 
throughout  the  country  radio  and  television 
stations  are  making  similar  contributions  to 
the  voters  in  their  coverage  areas  by  provid- 
ing time  to  candidates  for  local,  state  and 
Congressional  offices. 

From  time  to  time,  candidates  themselves 
thwart  the  efforts  of  broadcasters  by  refus- 
ing to  participate  In  public  service  programs. 
StaUons.  imder  section  315  of  the  FCC  Act, 
cannot  then  proceed  to  allow  cooperative  can- 
didates the  opportunity  to  Join  with  them  Is 
providing  the  pubUc  with  an  expodtion  of 
their  views  without  Incurring  an  obligation 
to  provide  equal  time  at  some  later  date  to 
the  reluctant  candidate.  Such  an  imfortu- 
nate  incident  has  occurred  in  Ohio's  first 
Congressional  district  where  Avco  Broadcast- 
ing CorptH-ation's  offer  of  free  time  on  WLW- 
T  has  been  refused  by  Congressional  can- 
didate Robert  A.  Taft,  Jr.  WLW-T  has  qtdte 
correctly  spoken  out  on  this  incident  In  a 
broadcast  editorial  pc^ntlng  out  that  Mr. 
Taft's  refusal  of  the  free  time  deprives  the 
citizens  of  Ohio's  first  district  of  not  only 
their  right  to  know  his  views  but  also  those 
of  Congressman  John  Gzllxgan  whom  be  op- 
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The  WLW-T  Editorial  takes  issue  with  the 
rejection  of  the  offer  oX  free  time  and  I  com- 
mend them  heartUy  for  their  forthright 
statement  on  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  WLW-T  editorial  be  printed 
In  the  RBC080  at  this  point. 

Aa  many  of  you  know  by  now,  Robert 
Taft,  Jr.,  has  refused  AVCO's  broadcasting 
offer  oX  debate  time  In  his  campaign  with 
Congressman  John  J.  Oilligan.  Editorially 
we  sincerely  regret  this  decision  by  Mr.  Taft 
and  feel  It  to  be  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
this  community. 

Originally  when  our  debate  time  propoeal 
was  made,  in  January  of  this  ytsar,  Con- 
greosman  Oilxjgam  Inunedlately  accepted. 
The  same  offer  has  been  "imder  etudy"  by 
Mr.  Taft  and  his  campaign  manager  for  the 
last  ten  months.  We  are  reminded  that  a 
similar  offer  during  the  last  senatorial  race 
met  with  Instant  and  continued  Interest  by 
Mr.  Taft.  who  at  that  time  faced  Senator 
SrxPHKN  YoTTNO.  The  invitation  to  Senator 
TouNO  and  then  Congressman  Taft  to  debate 
the  Issues  of  the  election  was  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Taft  as  a  community  service 
and  useful  campaign  enlightenment  tool. 

Why  Mr.  Taft's  stand  on  the  usefulness  of 
debate  has  changed  Is  not  the  subject  of  this 
editorial.  What  is  pertinent  Is  the  resultant 
loss  of  the  voters  right  to  know.  While  It  la 
true  that  Mr.  Taft  has  a  perfect  right  to 
choose  when,  where  and  how,  U  at  all,  he 
will  confront  his  opponent  on  the  vital  Issues 
at  hand,  the  fact  remains  that  the  voting 
constituency  suffers  the  most  fron:.  a  lack  of 
such  confrontation. 

Mr.  Taft's  reasoning  that  Congressman  Gn,- 
LIGAN  has  not  signed  the  Pair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Code  U  a  vaUd  point  with  which  we  are 
In  agreement,  but  we  must  note  tiaat  It  was 
not  a  deterrent  to  a  debate  series  held  on  a 
local  Cincinnati  radio  station.  All  of  this  not- 
withstanding, we  reiterate  our  d-sappolnt- 
ment  and  regret  that  apparently  no  public 
debate  between  these  two  men  will  be  held. 

We  feel  that  today's  refusal  ony  circum- 
vents the  voters  right  to  know,  lo  disallow 
airing  of  issues  and  questions  In  this  First 
Congressional  district  election  over  a  me- 
ditim  or  mediums  which  reach  the  largest 
niimber  of  voters  Is,  In  our  editorial  opinion, 
not  m  the  beet  Interests  of  this  community. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  PERCENT  PARITY 
AND  THE  FAMILY  FARM  ARE  NOT 
IN  GREAT  SOCIETY  BLUEPRINT 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
year  of  1966,  approximately  100.000 
farms  in  the  United  States  will  go  out  of 
existence.  They  will  either  be  absorbed 
into  larger  farming  units,  or  they  will 
go  back  to  weeds. 

These  are  family  fanns. 

The  families  who  lived  on  these  farms 
will  go  into  the  towns  and  the  cities  of 
America,  leaving,  for  many  of  them,  a 
lifetime  devoted  to  the  soil. 

For  some.  It  will  mean  leaving  the 
<«jen  spaces  for  the  cities,  looking  for 
jobs,  or  a  place  to  live  out  their  remain- 
ing days,  places  remote  from  the  coun- 
tryside, places  alien  to  their  way  of  life. 

For  most,  it  will  be  the  end  of  an 
activity  they  prefer  and  desire,  an  end 
brought  about  by  economic  conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

The  loss  of  100,000  family  farms  this 
year  la  typical  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  farm  population  tn  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Since  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman  Uxit  offlce.  more  than  half  a 
miUloD  fanns  have  dlsi4>peared  andaome 


two  and  a  half  million  men,  women,  and 
children  have  left  the  farming  popula- 
tion and  have  been  forced  off  the  farm. 

These  farmers  are  leaving  the  iaxma 
because  they  have  determined  that  the 
goal  they  seek — equitable  opportunity 
and  equitable  income — cannot  be  at- 
tained. 

What  is  equitable  opportunity  and 
equitable  income?  Simply  stated,  it  is 
100  percent  of  parity. 

One  hundred  percent  of  parity  means 
there  is  a  balance  between  costs  and  re- 
turns. The  farmer's  income  is  then  at 
a  level  where  the  prices  he  receives  are 
adequate  to  pay  his  costs  of  operation 
and  living,  and  provide  a  profit  margin 
which  achieves  comparability  with  the 
normal  and  productive  standard  of  living 
enjoyed  by  most  other  Americans. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
American  farmer  enjoyed  100  percent  of 
parity — ^not  since  the  Korean  war.  And 
the  discouragement  grows  that  this  goal 
will  not  be  achieved  by  present  farm  pro- 
grams as  evidenced  by  the  migration 
from  the  American  farm. 

The  rallying  cry  to  the  farmer  for 
more  than  two  decades  has  been  "Pre- 
serve the  family  farm,"  and  "Achieve  full 
parity." 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  recall  that 
at  one  point  during  the  1960  presidential 
campaign,  I  felt  that  regardless  of  which 
candidate  won  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion, the  farmer,  at  least,  had  the  pledge 
of  Government  to  move  in  the  direction 
to  achieve  100  percent  of  parity  and  to 
work  for  preservation  of  the  family  farm. 
In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota,  I 
often  heard  the  spokesman  campaigning 
for  the  election  of  candidates  of  the 
Democrat  Party  proclaim  that  imder  a 
new  administration  the  farmer  would 
come  into  the  sunshine  of  high  prices 
and  stabilized  costs  which  would  permit 
him  to  achieve  success  in  agriculture. 
They  were  promising  100  percent  of 
parity  to  the  farmer. 

What  has  happened  since  those  golden 
days  of  the  autiunn  of  1960?  That  is 
what  many  farmers  and  former  farmers 
would  like  to  know. 

The  promise  of  abundance  of  income 
to  match  the  abvmdance  of  their  produc- 
tivity simply  has  not  come  about. 

The  long-sought  goal  of  100  percent  of 
parity  is  far  from  achievement. 

We  do  not  even  hear  100  percent  of 
parity  or  the  family  farm  mentioned 
any  more  by  the  farm  spokesmen  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  except  by  those 
frcwn  the  agricultural  areas  who  have 
consistently  worked  for  smd  fought  for 
100  percent  of  parity  down  the  line,  in 
peacetime  and  in  wartime,  because  it  is 
100  percent  of  i>arity  and  preservation  of 
the  family  farm  which  is  the  lifeblood 
of  farm  States  in  the  rural  areas  of 
America,  including  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

No,  what  we  hear  now  are  descriptions 
such  as  "parity  of  income."  "total  net 
farm  income,"  "adjusted  parity  ratios," 
and  "programs  for  adequate-slssed 
farms."  Most  of  these  are  weasel  words 
which  ignore  entirely  the  fanner's 
fundamental  right  to  100  percent  of 
parity. 


The  new  descriptions,  the  new  defini- 
tions, the  new  language  of  the  Federal 
Establishment  are  sorry  substitutes  for 
what  is  denied  the  farmer — equal  eco- 
nomic opportxmity  with  all  the  other  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  American  economy. 
Instead  of  100  percent  parity,  what  has 
been  the  return  for  the  farmer  under 
policies  of  the  administration  of  which 
Mr.  Freeman  is  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 
The  record  of  financial  returns  is  not 
a  happy  one  for  the  farmer. 

It  is  a  record  which  found,  for  the 
first  time  In  agriculture  history,  a  Sec- 
retJU7  of  Agriculture,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  expressing  pleasure 
over  a  drop  in  farm  prices. 

It  Is  a  record  which  found  the  farmer 
being  picked  out  as  the  scapegoat  for  in- 
flation, caused  not  by  farm  prices  but 
caused  by  administration  deficit-spend- 
ing policies  which  increased  the  national 
debt  by  some  $30  billion  in  the  past  half 
dozen  years  and  which  triggered  the  rise 
in  interest  rates  to  the  highest  point  in 
40  years. 

It  is  a  record  which  found  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  telling  Democrat 
candidates  for  offlce  to  "slip,  slide,  and 
duck"  the  issue  of  Infiatlon;  and  that  is 
understandable,  for  how  do  we  explain 
away  infiatlon  to  any  American,  whether 
farmer,  housewife,  merchant,  or  me- 
chanic, when  every  time  he  spends  a 
dollar  he  finds  that  it  buys  less  than  it 
did  before? 

It  is  a  record  which  found  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  urging  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  quit  bujdng  pork. 

It  is  a  record  which  found  the  adminis- 
tration calling  for  drastic  reductions  in 
the  specisd  milk  programs  for  school 
children,  in  the  school  limch  program,  in 
agriculture  research,  in  the  REA  and 
RTA  loan  programs,  in  the  agricultural 
conservation  programs,  in  the  Coopera- 
tive State  Research  Service  programs, 
and  in  Extension  Service  programs. 

It  is  a  record  which  found  the  adminis- 
tration  permitting  high  increases  in  meat 
imports  which  reduced  farm  income. 

It  Is  a  record  which  found  the  adminis- 
tration imposing  controls  on  the  export 
of  hides,  knocking  down  prices  for  the 
cattle  Industry. 

It  Is  a  record  which  f  oimd  the  adminis- 
tration increasing  Imports  of  Cheddar 
cheese  to  the  detriment  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  a  record  which  found  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  dumping  feed  grains 
on  the  open  market,  depressing  both 
feed  grain  prices  and  livestock  prices. 

It  is  a  record  which  found,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  report 
of  August  16, 1966,  farm  income  dropping 
$1  billion  from  Jvme  1965  to  June  1966. 

It  Is  a  record  which  found  farm  pro- 
duction costs  up  $4  billion  since  I960. 

It  is  a  record  which  found  total  farm 
debt  60  percent  higher  than  5  years  ago. 
It  is  a  record  which  found  parity  drop- 
ping from  £m  average  of  84.5  percent 
under  the  Eisenhower  administration  to 
79  percent  earlier  this  year  and  now, 
finally,  has  been  rurming  at  80  or  81  per- 
cent, even  though,  historicaUy,  when  our 
country  is  at  war  farm  prices  have  pro- 
duced 100  percent  parity.    This  «t«^" 
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noon  the  Department  of  lAgrrlculture  an- 
nounced the  melancholy  news  that  parity 
levels  had  dropped  back  to  80  percent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Presideni.  it  is  a  record 
which  is  condemned  by  ttie  administra- 
tion's own  statistics  as  being  one  seeking 
favor  with  big  city  consumers  by  forcing 
down  the  profit  opportuijlties  of  farmers 
and  ranchers.  For  exan^ple,  let  us  com- 
pare farm  prices  and  retail  food  prices 
of  February  1951,  when  the  Korean  con- 
flict was  at  its  height,  wjlth  today's  food 
prices  when  we  are  deeply  engaged  In  the 
Vietnam  war.  ] 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  that  average  priees  received  by 
farmers  for  commodities  they  marketed 
were  13  percent  lower  In  February  1966, 
than  they  were  In  the  jsame  month  of 
1951—15  years  ago,  duijing  the  Korean 
war.  Still  Secretary  FJneeman  said  in 
New  York  City  he  hoped'  they  would  go 
even  lower.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  B^eau  of  Labor 
statistics  show  that  in  1 1966  the  retail 
food  prices  in  this  couritry  were  up  17 
percent  compared  with  Korean  war 
prices.  Thus,  the  fancier's  share  has 
dropped  seriously  while  itihe  Infiatlonary 
policies  of  this  admliilstration  have 
forced  consumers'  food  prices  sharply 
upward.  With  farmers  jeceiving  13  per- 
cent less  today  than  Ip  years  ago  and 
consumers  being  forced!  to  pay  17  per- 
cent more  for  their  food  supplies,  it  is 
apparent  that  this  spread  of  30  percent 
which  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
American  farmer  is  creWed  by  entirely 
different  causes  than  what  the  farmer 
is  today  receiving  for  th^  products  of  his 
hard  toil  and  financial  sacrifice. 

What  is  the  reason  {for  this  record 
which  prompts  those  in ;  («riculttu-e  and 
those  affiliated  with  agriculture,  such  as 
our  small  town  merchants  who  depend 
on  agriculture  for  their  Uvelihood,  to  be- 
lieve the  farmer  has  b^en  forgotten  by 
this  administration  ?       I 

Mr.  President,  the  perplexities  of  this 
question  have  been  dlMeult  to  explain. 
But  I  believe  we  now  have  the  answer  as 
to  why  the  farmer  always  seems  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  blows  directed  against 
him  by  the  Johnson-Frjeeman  adminis- 
tration, such  as  in  the  ifecent  statement 
by  the  President  when  In  signing  the 
Agriculture  Department  appropriations 
bill,  he  stated  he  will  ubt  spend  all  of 
the  money  provided  hy  Congress  for 
USDA  programs  financed  in  the  bill. 

The  answer  lies  in  a  statement  report- 
ed August  23  in  the  Des  Moines  Register 
in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Nick  Kotz, 
in  which  Under  SecretaJry  of  Agriculture 
John  A.  Schnlttker  outlined  what  appar- 
ently is  the  administration's  policy  with 
regard  to  agriculture  ai»d  family  farms. 

I  read  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
this  story,  and  request  permission  to  In- 
clude the  entire  article  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Washincton.  D.C— Undersecretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  A.  Schnlttk^  explained  Mon- 
lay  that  present  farm  program  poUcy  la 
*™e<l  at  achieving  parity;  Income  for  *ade- 
quate-sized  commercial  fojms,"  but  not  for 
snail  farms.  I 

Schnlttker  did  not  say  anything  new  that 
M  or  Agriculture  Secretaik  Orvllle  Freeman 
"»a  not  said  before,  but  1  is  comments  In  a 


speech  were  unusuaUy  direct  In  discussing 
the  difference  between  commercial  farmers 
and  small  farms. 

Schnlttker  said  after  the  speech  In  an  In- 
terview that  the  Department  considers  the 
one  mUllon  farmers  who  gross  more  than 
$10,000  a  year  to  be  adequate-sized  commer- 
cial farms. 

The  article  points  out  that  about 
2,300,000  American  farms  gross  less  than 
$10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  this 
statement,  over  half  of  South  Dakota's 
farmers  might  just  as  well  throw  In  the 
towel  because  they  have  been  counted 
out  of  administration  farm  programs. 

They,  and  the  2.3  million  farmers  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  are  not  Included 
In  the  administration's  farm  program, 
as  illustrated  by  Mr.  Schnlttker's  further 
comment: 

It  Is  most  Important  to  keep  farm  policy 
headed  In  the  direction  of  those  farmers  who 
market  most  of  the  agricultural  products. 
Farming  today  Is  a  business  as  vreU  as  a  way 
of  Ufe. 

There  is  no  argument  with  the  state- 
ment that  farming  is  a  business.  But 
subject  to  challenge  is  a  policy  appar- 
ently aimed  at  moving  more  than  half  of 
our  farmers  off  the  farm.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  the  conclusion  that 
must  be  drawn  from  this  statement  of 
policy  by  the  Under  Secretary  who  states 
that  the  administration's  farm  program 
policy  "is  geared  to  commercial  agricul- 
ture." 

Agricultural  States  such  as  South  Da- 
kota have  been  feeling  the  bnmt  of  this 
new  concept  which,  in  effect,  excludes 
over  2  million  farmers  as  a  future  part 
of  American  agriculture.  We  have  seen 
many  farmers  leave  ^e  farm  In  my 
State;  we  have  seen  small  towns  severely 
hurt;  and  the  tragedy  will  grow  imder 
this  concept  of  directing,  or  driving, 
small  farmers  from  the  land. 

My  concept  of  agricultural  legislation 
is  that  it  should  apply  to  all  farmers — 
not  merely  those  defined  as  "adequate- 
sized  commercial  farms."  Every  farm 
bill  I  have  supported  has  been  with  that 
concept  In  my  mind  and  I  think  in  the 
minds  of  others  from  farm  States  who 
have  worked  and  voted  for  sound  farm 
programs. 

I  believe  Mr.  Schnlttker's  statement, 
as  an  expression  of  present  and  future 
farm  policy,  is  contrary  to  congressional 
Intent. 

Wherever  preference  is  given,  it  should 
be  to  the  family  sized  farm,  not  to  the 
vast  commercial  or  corporative  opera- 
tion. 

Certainly  it  was  never  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  adopt  programs  which 
would  take  farmers  away  from  the  land 
instead  of  encouraging  achievement  of 
opportunity  and  success  In  American 
agriculture. 

Yet,  that  is  that  is  happening  and  will 
continue  to  happen  imder  this  policy. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
harmful  effects  of  a  policy  which  is  di- 
rected to  continuation  of  farming  for 
1  million  farmers  but  which  excludes 
2.3  million  farmers  in  a  discrimination  of 
the  worst  type — economic  discrimina- 
tion—I  cite  statistics  for  South  Dakota 
8uid  the  Impact  the  Freeman-Schnlttker 


policy  has  in  establishing  what  might 
be  caUed  the  "$10,000  Club"  in  which 
those  making  less  than  that  amount  are, 
in  effect,  told  to  go  whistle  down  some 
other  road  for  their  economic  livelihood. 

The  total  number  of  farms  in  South 
Dakota,  in  1964,  was  49.702.  Of  these, 
29,044  had  gross  incomes  of  less  than 
$10,000.  These  are  the  ones  now  being 
told  to  get  out  of  farming  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

These  29,044  farmers  under  the 
Schnlttker  formula  would  be  denied 
benefits  of  Government  price  support 
programs  in  their  efforts  to  Increase  their 
economic  standing  since  he  eliminates 
them  from  the  possibility  of  any  as- 
sistance by  this  administration's  farm 
programs  and  policies.  This  administra- 
tion is  clamping  the  lid  on  opportunity 
for  our  29,044  South  Dakota  farmers  who 
have  not  reached  the  $10,000  dollar  in- 
come floor  and  now  find  that  an  admin- 
istration spokesman,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  whose  function  is  to 
enunciate  and  administer  the  Johnson- 
Freeman  agricultural  programs  and 
policies,  says  they  are  not  to  be  assisted 
in  achieving  parity  of  income  for  their 
effort  and  for  their  investment.  This  is 
Indeed  a  shameful,  cruel,  and  harmful 
retreat  from  all  earlier  farm  programs 
which  were  designed  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote family  farmers  and  his  family  sized 
farm. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  since  1959, 
6,000  South  Dakota  farmers  already  have 
left  the  farm.  In  1959  we  had  55,727 
farms. 

Think  what  that  loss  means  to  the 
economy  of  a  State:  6,000  fewer  users 
of  electricity;  6,000  fewer  customers  for 
machinery,  gasoline,  and  other  Items 
needed  for  the  farm;  6,000  less  custom- 
ers from  the  farm  for  the  grocer,  the 
dry  goods  merchant,  the  drycleaner,  the 
bowling  alley,  the  comer  bank,  the 
weekly  newspaper,  the  town  cafe,  the 
local  hardware  store.  And  our  fine  net- 
work of  smalltown  and  rural  churches 
are  also  weakened  when  big  fanning 
destroys  our  fine  system  of  family  sized 
farms. 

All  lose  when  the  farmer  leaves  the 
farm. 

But  under  this  policy.  In  addition  to 
what  they  already  have  lost,  our  South 
Dakota  counties  stand  to  lose  even  more, 
according  to  the  following  statistics.  The 
removal  of  the  farm  families  from  nearly 
30,000  farms  in  South  Dakota  would  not 
only  be  a  cruel  and  tragic  blow  to  those 
trying  to  become  prosperous  and  sub- 
stantial farmers,  but  it  would  also  bring 
financial  ruin  to  many  small  towns  in 
our  State  and  provide  severe  economic 
setbacks  to  every  town  and  city  in  South 
Dakota.  The  same  is  true  of  North 
Dakota  and  many  other  Important  farm 
States. 

The  table  I  have  prepared  shows,  by 
county,  the  number  of  farms  in  South 
Dakota  In  operation  In  1959,  the  number 
in  operation  in  1964,  and  the  number 
which  had  sales  of  less  than  $9,999  in 
1964.  This  latter  figure  is  the  number 
which  comes  under  Mr.  Schnlttker's  def- 
inition as  being  unworthy  of  Pederal 
farm  program  assistance.  They  are  on 
their  way  out  If  administration  farm 
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policies  continue  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Schnlttker. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ctxa- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
tatde  to  which  I  have  referred  and  an 
article  entitled  "Admits  Farm  Policy 
Shuns  Small  Owner,"  written  by  Nick 
Kotz.  and  published  In  the  Des  Moines 
Register  for  August  23, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoRo.  as  follows: 


County 

Number  o(  farms 

Bales, 
»j999or 

1964 

1960 

1904 

Aaron... — .....——-■■ 

Boadle — 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme.. 

Brooklnai 

738 

1,876 

331 

1,273 

1,693 

1,647 

«30 

141 

663 

sn 

1,436 
1,177 
984 
1.028 
638 
366 
756 

1,420 

1.072 
493 
821 
791 
809 
602 

1.142 
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Aoion  Pamic  Policy  Srvms  Small  Owin»— 

X7J9.  CoNCiaN  roK  $10,000-A-TBiJi  Bmrur 

(By  Mick  KotB) 

WasHiMwow.  D.O. — ^Undenecretary  of 
Agrteultw*  John  A.  8ehnlttk«r  expUliMd 
ifoaday  U>»t  prwit  terra  prognm  poUey  la 
atoMd  ftt  kchliBTtDC  parity  laaamo  for  "ad*- 
quste-daMl  comnMrctol  fMBs,"  but  not  <or 
■maU  f  anna. 

Schnlttker  did  not  aay  anything  that  ha 
or  Agriculture  Secretary  Orrllle  Freeman  has 
not  aald  before,  but  hla  coounenu  in  a  speech 
were  tmaaoaUy  direct  In  rtlimwlng  the  dif- 


ference   between    commercial    farmers    and 
small  farmers. 

Sohnlttkor  said  after  the  speech  In  an  In- 
terview that  the  department  considers  the 
one  million  farmers  who  groes  more  than 
•10.000  a  year  to  be  adequate-alzed  commer- 
cial farms. 

There  are  about  2,800,000  farms  which 
gross  less  than  SlO.OOO  a  year. 

Schnlttker,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Varm  Economics  Association,  said 
the  success  of  the  Kennedy-Johnaon-Piee- 
man  farm  policy  Is  shown  by  "five  consecu- 
tive years  of  reductions  In  surpluses,  a  sharp 
Improvement  In  farmer  Incomes,  and  a  record 
rate  of  trade  expansion." 

Schnlttker  emphasized  that  the  adminis- 
tration's farm  program  p>ollcy  "is  geared  to 
c(»nmerclal  agriculture — to  farmers  who  de- 
pend on  farming  for  most  of  their  Incomes, 
and  have  enough  resources  to  earn  a  good 
living  farming. 

"It  also  helps  small  farmers,  but  being 
geared  to  bushels  and  acres  and  products. 
It  can't  help  them  enough. 

OUTPUT  CONTHOLS 

"Commodity  price  support  and  production 
control  programs  have  long  helped  the  larger 
coDunerclal  farmers  far  more  than  small 
farmers.  But,  they  were  often  Justified  as 
'for  the  small  farmer'  ... 

"The  central  objective  of  farm  policy  Is  to 
foster  conditions  under  which  those  farm- 
ers who  operate  a  more  or  lees  full-time  farm 
business  can  earn  as  much  In  farming  as 
they  could  earn  In  similar  employment  or 
from  similar  Investments.  We  call  It  parity 
Income  for  adequate-sized  family  farmers." 

Schnlttker  said  studies  are  seeking  to  de- 
termine the  best  "parity  income"  formula. 

But  by  one  department  standard,  Schnltt- 
ker said  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  one  mil- 
lion farmers  with  groess  sales  above  $10,000 
In  1965  earned  Income  above  that  parity 
standard. 

He  predicted  a  sharp  rise  In  1966  of  farm, 
ers  achieving  parity. 

Schnlttker  said  the  one-half  million  farms 
adjudged  to  have  earned  parity  income  In 
1965  marketed  66  per  cent  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

"It  Is  most  Important  to  keep  farm  policy 
headed  in  the  direction  of  thoee  farmers  who 
market  moet  of  the  agricultural  products," 
he  added.  "Farming  today  Is  a  business  as 
well  as  a  way  of  life. 

"This  In  no  way  dlmlnlshee  the  Importance 
of  public  and  private  efforts  to  speed  rural 
development  and  reduce  rural  poverty. 
Other  programs — some  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  primarily 
programs  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
other  departments — must  provide  the  Jobs, 
the  education,  and  the  opportxinltles  so  es- 
sential to  better  lives  for  thoee  persons  In 
rural  America  not  on  adequate-slae  farms. 

"Farm  policy  can  help,  but  it  cannot  do  the 
Job  for  thoee  people." 

Schnlttker  stressed  that  progress  In  Demo- 
cratic administration  farm  programs  since 
1961  has  come  from  recognizing  the  difference 
between  commercial  and  small  farms. 

Few  observers  of  farm  economics  disagree 
with  Scbnlttker's  analysis  of  farmers  who 
can  earn  a  Uvlng  from  the  land  and  thoee 
who  cannot. 

But  an  analysis  such  as  he  made  has  In 
the  past  been  loaded  with  political  dynamite. 

Schnlttker  was  saying  essentially  what 
Kermlt  Gordon,  then  budget  director,  stated 
in  a  controversial  speech  two  years  ago. 

EUI.ES  BEOKZN 

Oordon  was  attacked  by  virtually  every 
farm-state  congressman.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican alike.  He  had  broken  the  rules  of 
the  "farm  politics  game"  and  said  the 
unmentionable. 

Since  then.  President  Johnson,  Freeman, 
and  other  administration  officials  have  re- 
peated Gordon's  analysis,  but  discreetly. 


For  example.  Freeman  recently  toured  the 
mltlwest  to  damp  out  farmer  luu-est  that  tbe 
administration  has  blamed  farmers  for 
Inflation. 

In  most  of  bis  speeches,  Freeman  men. 
tloned  that  farm  policy  is  aimed  at  parity 
for  the  "adequate-elzed  family  farm"  or 
"oommerdal  farm."  But,  he  did  not  spell  out 
before  restless  farm  audiences  that  he  was 
talking  about  helping  one  million  out  of  3.3 
million  farms. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  the  day  of  the  small  fanner  b 
past.  I  do  not  think  he  and  his  family 
are  ready  to  leap  into  a  new  vista  of  the 
Great  Society  at  a  time  when  the  Great 
Society  has  been  unable  to  solve  tlie 
prodigious  problems  already  existing  in 
the  overcrowded,  rioting,  crime-ridden 
urban  areas  of  America. 

Whether  they  are  shoved  off  the  farm 
or  persuaded  to  leave  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  new  opportunity  elsewhere.  I 
am  sure  moet  farmers  doubt  the  validity 
of  the  promise  of  a  better  life  elsewhere 
when  they  examine  the  rec6rd  of  failure 
of  this  administration  in  dealing  with  the 
problon  of  most  concern  to  them  the 
promise — now  rescinded — to  improve  op- 
portunities on  the  family  sized  farm. 

If  the  administration  cannot,  or  is  un- 
willing to,  solve  this  problem,  the  farmer 
certainly  has  cause  to  wonder  what  is 
offered  him  in  the  Industrial  and  urbui 
areas  of  the  economy  by  the  same  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  100  percent  of  parity 
and  the  preservation  of  the  family  farm 
were  worthy  objectives  during  the  dark 
depression  days. 

They  were  worthy  objectives  in  the 
1940's  and  the  1950's.  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  Just  as  worthy  today  ai 
then,  and  I  would  hope  the  administra- 
tion would  send  Mr.  Schnlttker  back  to 
college  teaching  or  perhaps,  better,  just 
send  him  back  to  college,  and  then  take 
another  hard  look  at  its  farm  policies, 
for  if  continued  as  presently  constituted. 
It  will  not  be  programing  for  farmers,  but 
only  programing  farmers  off  the  farm 
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CRIME  AND  LAWLESSNESS  IN 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
a  Negro  citizen  of  Washington,  D.C, 
wiiich  I  believe  merits  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  other  body. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  the  September  29,  1966,  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Bruce  n. 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlcm.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C. 
September  29.  t96S. 

Dka«  SxNATOa  Btid:  WhUe  I  have  found 
myself  frequently  In  disagreement  with  some 
of  your  policies  and  views  as  pertain  to 
Washington,  I  m\ist  extend  a  degree  of  sup- 
port with  your  recent  series  of  statements 
on  crime  and  lawlessness  in  Washington, 
and  specifically  Anacoetla. 

I  have  Uved  In  that  area  all  my  life  wo 
can  testify  to  the  fact  that  hoodlums,  driv- 
ers, rowdy  teenagers,  Indifferent  pwentt. 
IrrespWJslble  leaders,  and  apathetic  cltueni 
have  permitted  the  area  to  become  onewpat 
I  as  a  man  no  longer  f eal  safe  on  the  stree* 


gnd  even  In  my  home.  "^Iils  has  reached 
such  pr(q>ortlons  that  I  am  wary  of  my  wife 
and  mother  going  to  evening  church  activ- 
ities. Something  simply  has  to  be  done. 
this  should  no  longer  be  p#rmltted  to  exist 
in  this  city,  nor  any  other. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  bus 
driver  who  Is  now  recoverhig  from  a  severe 
beating  by  teenagers.  His  statements  that 
Tlolent  and  rowdy  incidents  frequently  occxir 
on  buses  and  on  the  streeta  in  Anacoetla  is 
no  exaggeration.  If  anything,  he  minimized 
the  problem.  It  is  a  shame  to  sit  on  a  bus 
and  be  bombarded  by  profanity,  disrespect, 
and  even  blaring  radios  carried  by  old  and 
young  alike.  What  kind  !of  young  people 
cftn  engage  in  the  type  of  destruction  of  bus 
property  which  the  teenagers  of  Anacoetla 
continually  do?  ■ 

Being  a  Negro,  this  is  doiibly  painful  to  me 
l>ecau£e  I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  your 
Tlews.  while  sincerely  held,  are  nevertheless 
contrary  to  what  I  have  believed.  But  I  do 
consider  you  a  fair  man,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve that  you  have  the  welfare  of  Washing- 
ton as  a  whole  at  heart.         ! 

I  have  no  specific  recommendation  as  to 
bow  these  problems  can  be  reeolved,  but 
perhaps  these  two  points  can  possibly  be 
refined  and  implemented.  (1)  Specially 
designed  buses  can  be  scheduled  for  trans- 
porting teenagers  and  other  students.  This 
would  definitely  have  to  ba  driven  by  men 
with  nerves  of  sitel  and  patience  rivalling 
that  of  Job.  (2)  Curfews  for  teenagers 
should  be  instituted  and  strongly  enforced. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  vandalism,  rob- 
bery, violence,  etc.,  are  not  directed  at  any 
particular  race  or  segment  of  Washington's 
population.  These  elements  are  threats  to 
this  city  as  a  whole,  and  s^iould  be  handled 
accordingly.  They  are  a  aoienace  and  the 
police  should  have  the  right  to  treat  them  as 
such.  Tbe  cry  Is  frequently  made  of  police 
brutality,  but  this  Is  minute  in  comparison 
to  the  abuse  the  citizen  is  receiving  from 
these  shiftless  and  irresponsible  elements. 
Since  it  is  nearlng  the  end  of  the  congres- 
sional session,  an  Investigation  would  be  out 
of  the  question.  But  this  cbuld  be  a  possible 
topic  for  thought.  ' 

Thank  you  for  your  oontlderatlon  of  this 
matter,  and  your  exx>oe£  'fJt  this  situation 
can  only  be  of  a  positive  nature.    If  you  see 
fit,  you  may  Insert  this  in  the  Bxcokd. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Joskt>H  R.  Brttck  n. 


CONCLUSION   OP  MORNIN<5 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  dPFICER  (Mr. 
PROxifiRK  in  the  chair) .  |  ts  there  further 
morning  business?  If  .not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


RETIREMENT  OP  ARITHUR  KROCK 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  H*w  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  also  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  about  Mr.  Arthur  Krock, 
who  has  just  announced  his  retirement. 

In  Ills  80th  year,  his  $9th  as  a  news- 
paperman. Arthur  Elrook,  of  the  New 
Yoit  Times,  has  announced  his  retlre- 
nient. 

Washington  will  not  bt  the  same. 

Arthur  Krock  twice  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.  But  every  year,  especially  these 
32  years  that  he  has  coWered  Washlng- 
wn.  he  has  provided  news,  analysis,  and 
counsel  of  the  highest  order  to  a  nation 
*nd  a  govenunent  se^ln^  solutions  to  the 
"tost  difBcult  problems  In  history.  Pew. 
I  mink,  have  always  agreed  with  him— 
*iw  that  is  perhaps  the  greatest  testa- 


ment to  his  independence  of  mind  and 
belief,  and  the  value  of  his  contribution 
to  the  Nation.  The  Federalist  papers  tell 
us  that — 

When  men  exert  their  reason  coolly  and 
freely  on  a  variety  of  distinct  questions,  they 
inevitably  fall  into  different  opinions  on 
some  of  them.  When  they  are  governed  by 
a  common  passion,  their  opinions,  if  they  are 
so  to  be  called,  will  be  the  same. 

It  was  this  spirit — the  preference  of 
reason  over  passion,  of  willingness  to 
"fall  into  different  opinions"  from 
liberals  and  conservatives.  Presidents  and 
professors,  on  issues  of  moment  at  home 
and  abroad — that  Arthur  Krock  has 
superbly  exemplified. 

I  would  add,  as  a  personal  note,  that 
Mr.  Krock  was  a  great  friend  of  my 
father  during  and  after  his  service  in 
Washington.  He  was  instrumental  In 
persuading  John  Kennedy  to  revise  and 
publish  his  senior  thesis,  "Why  England 
Slept."  I  know  President  Kennedy  al- 
ways remembered  that  as  an  important 
impetus  to  his  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Mr.  Krock's  kindness  to  all  the  Kennedy 
family,  of  which  this  was  only  one  of 
many  examples,  is.  of  course,  of  far  less 
importance  than  his  many  great  services 
to  the  Nation.  But  for  all  of  us,  it  will  be 
hard  to  separate  our  affection  for  him  as 
a  person  from  our  admiration  for  him  as 
a  public  servant. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  very  kind  and  thought-provoking 
words  he  has  just  said  about  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  Arthur  Krock — a  gradu- 
ate of  Princeton,  a  Kentucky  gentleman, 
a  strong  protagonist  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  I  think  the  dean  of  the  Washington 
newspaper  corps,  whose  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  so  many  years — 50, 
I  believe — has  provoked  controversy, 
which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  functions 
of  a  columnist. 

As  time  wore  on,  I  found  myself  less 
and  less  in  agreement  with  Arthur  Krock, 
but  always  with  an  Increasing,  affection 
for  the  man,  for  his  intelligence,  for  his 
dedication,  and  for  his  hard  work.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said, 
Washington  will  not  be  the  same  with- 
out Arthur  Krock's  column  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Whether  one  viewed  it  with 
alarm  or  was  prepared  to  put  It  In  the 
CONGRSssiONAL  RECORD  With  praise,  there 
was  never  a  time  when  it  could  be 
Ignored. 

I  congratulate  publicly,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  my  devoted 
friend  Mr.  Krock,  for  his  long  and  out- 
standing service  to  his  country,  as  I  hope 
to  have  the  opportimity,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  tell  him  privately  how  I  feel  at 
his  passing  from  the  scene  of  public  life 
in  this  city. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  usual  courtesy. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  NOT  IGNORE 
ARAB  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  with 
so  much  of  the  news  in  recent  months 
focusing  on  Vietnam,  we  often  overlook 


the  fact  that  there  are  other  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  there  is  conflict.  I 
am  speaking  especially  about  the  Middle 
East,  where  the  Arab-Israel  dispute  Is 
still  so  very  destructive  and  potentially 
explosive. 

ACCCPT  ISBAS.'S  XXIBTKNCB 

Basically,  the  conflict  stems  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Arab  nations  to 
accept  Israel  as  a  fact  and  to  recognize 
her  as  a  nation.  In  my  Judgment,  Israd 
is  here  to  stay  and  ^ould  be  here  to 
stay.  Nasser  must  not  be  allowed  to 
drive  Israel  Into  the  sea,  as  he  has  bel- 
ligerently claimed  and  stated  so  many 
times  that  he  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  to  date  the  fighting  has 
had  very  harmful  effects.  It  has  held 
down  the  standard  of  living  in  the  coun- 
tries involved.  It  has  meant  that  money 
has  been  spent  on  weapons  which  should 
have  been  spent  on  schools,  hospitals, 
public  health,  food,  Industry,  and  eco- 
nomic development.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  the  money  is  misplaced.  It  has  also 
been  spent  wrongly. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  the  welfare  of  its  people. 
Sometimes,  as  in  South  Vietnam,  a 
country  must  engage  in  warfare  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  its  people.  This 
should  not  have  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Middle  East  at  the  present  time.  Israel 
and  the  nations  of  the  Arab  league  have 
a  different  situation  confronting  them 
than  does  South  Vietnam. 

The  threat  in  the  Middle  East  at  the 
present  time  is  not  immediate  Con- 
munist  domination.  The  countries  in 
conflict  must  not  destroy  themselves  and 
their  peoples  by  continuing  in  this  sense- 
less conflict.  There  should  be  an  effort 
by  everyone  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  con- 
flict. Only  then  can  the  governments  of 
these  countries  devote  their  full  en- 
ergies to  their  people.  Too  much  is  at 
stake  to  continue  indefinitely  to  wage 
this  war. 

The  United  States  itself  has  a  great 
dettl  at  stake  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
risk  of  an  all-out  conflict  between  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  is  great.  We  seek 
the  stability  of  these  countries  and  the 
stabiUty  of  that  area  of  the  world.  We 
want  these  countries  to  develop  economi- 
cally and  to  face  up  to  their  dconestic 
responsibilities. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
take  an  active  role  in  trying  to  bring 
pe&oe  to  the  Middle  East.  One  area  of 
friction  has  been  the  Arab  boycott  of  the 
products  of  U.S.  companies  which  do 
business  with  or  have  production  in 
Israel. 

ICUBT  NOT  XONOaS  ASAB  BOTCOTT 

For  years  the  U.S.  Government  has 
tried  to  ignore,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
boycott  on  certain  American  products 
by  the  members  of  the  Arab  League.  We 
have  not  recognized  the  boycott. 

It  appears  now  that  at  least  two  more 
gigantic  American  companies  will  be 
placed  on  the  Arab  boycott  list  at  the  end 
of  November.  As  everybody  knows.  I  am 
not  speaUng  on  behalf  of  these  com- 
panies. 

If  the  American  Government,  however, 
continues  to  ignore  the  boycott  by  pre- 
tending that  it  does  not  exist,  it  will  be 
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at  least  partially  responsible  for  not 
putting  out  the  flre  between  the  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel. 

The  boycott  goes  one  step  further  to- 
ward holding  down  industry  and  edu- 
cation in  the  Arab  countries.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  people  of  the  Arab  nations.  The 
Arabs  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  the 
American  people.  Israelis  and  Ameri- 
cans have  shared  their  knowledge  and 
both  countries  have  gained  Inuneasurably 
from  the  relationship. 

I  think  that  we  should  now  denounce 
the  Arab  boycott  and  make  it  very  clear 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  it.  The  boycott 
has  hurt  the  Arab  people  more  than  it 
has  hurt  the  companies  which  have  been 
boycotted. 

The  boycott  breeds  hatred  where  there 
should  be  no  hatred.  It  freezes  the  hos- 
tility In  the  Middle  East,  and  there  should 
be  no  hostility  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 
repugnant  to  every  concept  of  a  liberal 
free  trade  policy.  It  harms  our  overall 
relationship  with  the  nations  of  the  Arab 
world. 

It  Is  time  that  we  in  Congress  go  on 
record  as  opposing  the  Arab  League  boy- 
cott. We  cannot  pretend  to  overlook  it 
until  a  major  war  begins  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  must  act  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  futility  of  the  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  is  overwhelming.  We  should  act  to 
help  bring  about  an  end  to  it. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  5392)  to 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Halbt,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Edmohdson.  Mr.  Sayxor, 
and  Mr.  Bxrrt  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  liiGisLATivs  Clkrk.  a  bill  (8. 
3164)  to  provide  for  continued,  progress 
In  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resimve  the 
consideration  of  the  bllL 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VETERANS' 
READJUSTMENT  BENEFITS  ACT 
OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  cozulderatlon  of  Calendar 
No.  1629.  S.  3805. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPBICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Lkgislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
S80S)  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1966  In  order  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  educational 
assistance  allowances  imder  chapter  34 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  eligible 
veterans  who  began  a  summer  course  of 
education  before  June  1,  1966.  but 
finished  before  June  30.  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  after  line  6,  to 
strike  out: 

Sbc.  2.  I'he  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Is  authorized  to  make  payments  of  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  under  chapter 
34  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  any 
veteran  for  any  period  of  education  com- 
mencing after  May  1.  1968,  and  ending  before 
June  30,  1966.  If  such  veteran  flies  an  appli- 
cation for  such  payment  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  otherwise 
eligible  for  such  payments. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sbc.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs la  authorized  to  pay  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  for  the  month  of  June 
1966  to  any  veteran  who  qualifies  therefor 
by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  If  such  veteran  flies  an  applica- 
tion for  such  allowance  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  otherwise 
qualified  for  the  payment  of  such  allowance. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
12  of  the  Veterans'  Readjtistment  Benefits 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  28)  Is  amended  by 
strUtlng  out  In  clause  (1)  the  date  "June  1. 
1966"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "May  1, 
1966". 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  to  pay  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  for  the  month  of  June 
1966  to  any  veteran  who  qualifies  therefor  by 
virtue  of  the  enactment  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  if  such  veteran  files  an  application 
for  such  aUowance  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  to  be  otherwise 
qualified  for  the  payment  of  such  allowance. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  paesed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Benefits  Act  of  1966  in  order  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  educational  as- 
sistance allowances  under  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
month  of  June  1966  in  the  case  of  eligible 
veterans  who  began  a  summer  course  of 
education  before  June  1.  1966.  but  com- 
pleted such  course  before  June  30,  1966." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccorb  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1661).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebUl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

KFLANATXOM   OF  THK  BILL 

When  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act  of  1966  was  enacted  (March  3.  1966),  an 
effective  date  was  established  In  section  12 
of  that  act  which  precludes  payment  of  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances  for  any  month 
prior  to  June  1966.  Further,  educational 
assistance  allowances  for  the  month  of  June 
1966,  were  authorized  In  only  two  Instances: 
(1)  Where  a  veteran  began  pursvilt  ol  a 
course  of  education  on  or  after  June  1,  1966; 
and  (2)  where  a  veteran  continued  to  pursue 
a  course  of  education  through  June  30.  1966. 
The  Intent  of  Congress  In  eetabllshlng  the 
effective  date  as  to  begin  payment  of  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances  with  the  flm 
summer  course  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  act.  However,  the  law  does  not  pro- 
vide such  allowances  to  veterans  for  courses 
which  began  prior  to  Jime  1,  1966.  and  which 
terminated  during  the  month  of  June  1966. 
It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  at  least  two  iiniversltles.  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Inter-American 
University  In  Puerto  Rico,  offered  summer 
courses  which  began  prior  to  June  1,  1966, 
and  ended  prior  to  June  30.  1966.  Because  of 
the  requirement  In  existing  law  that  courses 
beginning  prior  to  June  1,  1966.  must  extend 
through  June  30.  1966.  in  order  for  enrolled 
veterans  to  receive  educational  allowances 
for  the  month  of  June  1966,  veterans  en- 
rolled m  summer  courses  which  began  In 
the  month  of  May  cannot  qualify  for  assist- 
ance for  the  month  of  June. 

The  committee  believes  this  to  be  In- 
equitable and  proposes  that  the  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  be 
amended.  The  amendment  would  permit 
payment  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ances to  eligible  veterans  for  any  p)ortions  of 
courses  taken  during  the  month  of  June 
1966,  providing  those  covirses  began  on  or 
after  May  1,1966. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  reported 
iinfavorably  on  S.  3085.  as  amended,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
was  to  avoid  educational  assistance  payments 
for  so-called  stub-end  semesters.  The  com- 
mittee believes,  however,  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  was  also  to  assist  veterans  with  ex- 
penses of  1966  summer  school  sessions,  and 
that  circumstances  warrant  a  change  in  the 
law  to  achieve  that  aim. 

The  summer  courses  In  question  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  principal  in- 
stitution affected,  extended  from  May  19, 
1966,  through  June  29.  1966.  Had  they  ter- 
minated only  1  day  later  those  veterans  en- 
rolled could  qualify  for  assistance  for  the 
month  of  J\me. 

The  Inter-American  University  In  Puerto 
Rico  operated  imder  a  trimester  systenrfrom 
May  1.  1966.  through  August  12.  1966.  The 
first  term  of  the  summer  trimester  extended 
for  6  weeks,  the  second  term  for  3  weeks,  and 
the  third  term  for  5  weeks.  Under  exisOng 
law.  a  veteran  attending  the  first  6-week 
term  caimot  qualify  for  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  for  the  month  of  June  be- 
cause he  began  his  summer  term  before  June 
1  and  completed  it  before  June  30.  but  a  vet- 
eran enrolled  in  the  second  or  third  summer 
term  could  qualify  for  educational  assistance 
allowances.  The  bill  would  authorize  such 
allowances  to  veterans  enrolled  In  the  first 
summer  term  for  any  part  of  such  term  which 
falls  within  the  month  of  June  1966. 

The  committee  believes  that  existing  l»w 
is  unfair  to  those  veterans  who  enrolled  m 
certain  stmimer  courses  at  the  InstltuUons 
In  quAstlon.  It  is.  therefore,  proposed  that 
the  law  be  amended  so  that  eligible  veterwas 
OMi  quaUfy  for  educaUonal  assistance  fc* 
thffrtn  portloiis  of  courses  within  the  montn 


sourses  began  on 
;he  Intent  of  the 


of  June  1966,  provided  the 
or  after  May  1.  1966.  It  Is 
committee  to  limit  relief  u  ])der  the  amended 
bill  to  veterans  enrolled  id  simimer  courses 
The  biU  would  apply  to  approximately  500 
students  and  would  entaU  an  additional 
Federal  expenditure  of  appqaxlmately  (66.000. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  I  HE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  tempokBrily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  propeed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1632,  S.  3008. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3008)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  promote  th^  extension  and 
improvement  of  comprehensive  health 
planning  and  public  he^th  services,  to 
provide  for  a  more  effectliVe  use  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds  for]  such  planning 
and  services  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  bonsideratlon  of 
the  biU?  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  thfe  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  thQ  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfa^.  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  6i  after  the  word 
"organizations",  to  strlkp  out  "and";  In 
line  9.  after  the  word  "person",  to  insert 
a  comma  and  "but  without  interference 
with  existing  patterns  of  private  profes- 
sional practice  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  related  healing  arts";  after  line  20, 
to  Insert  a  new  section,  ii  follows: 
National  Health  Volley 

Sbc.  3.  In  order  to  assvite  planning  and 
direction  on  the  national!  level  leading  to 
the  construction  of  a  natiotaal  health  policy. 
the  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  during 
the  period  beginning  July  1,  1966.  and  ending 
June  30.  1972,  to  conduct  j  studies,  research, 
and  Investigations  to  estdDlish  a  coherent 
set  of  national  health  goals(  and  to  formulate 
comprehensive  guidelines  tio  assist  States  in 
developing  health  plans  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

On  page  3.  after  line  4,  to  insert : 
Grants  for  Comprehensive  Bealth  Planning 
and  Public  Health  Services 

At  the  beginning  of  lipe  7.  to  change 
the  section  number  frotf  "3"  to  "4";  In 
line  18,  after  the  word  "planning.",  to 
insert  "For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $?,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  $10,000,000  for  the  liscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  no,000,000  each 
for  the  next  three  fiscal  years.";  on  page 
i  line  6,  after  the  word  "agency",  to  in- 
sert "which  may  be  an  interdepart- 
mental agency,";  on  page  fi.  line  25.  after 
the  word  "grants.",  to  Insert  "For  the 
wupoces  of  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  $10,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968 
antf  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
«wl  $15,000,000  each  for  the  next  three 


fiscal  years 
cxn 


;  on  page 
-16W— Part 


II,  line  14,  after 


the  word  "nation.",  to  insert  "For  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  $5,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1969. 
and  $10,000,000  each  for  the  next  three 
fiscal  years.";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"appropriated",  to  insert  "$170,500,000"; 
in  Une  23,  after  "1968".  to  strike  out  "and 
each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  and  insert 
"$230,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  $292,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $297,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  aid- 
ing June  30,  1972";  on  page  11,  line  13, 
after  the  word  "funds;",  to  insert  "and 
(iv)  public  health  services  under  the  plan 
will  be  established  and  maintained,  and 
will  be  expanded  and  extended,  in  an 
orderly  manner,  with  a  view  toward 
making  such  services  reasonably  avail- 
able as  soon  as  possible  to  all  individuals 
in  the  State,  irrespective  of  their  income 
or  economic  resources,  age,  or  place  of 
residence;";  on  page  12.  line  19,  after  the 
word  "review",  to  insert  "and  evaluate"; 
on  page  15,  line  15.  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriated", to  insert  "$100,000,000";  in 
Une  16.  after  "1968".  to  strike  out  "and 
each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  and  insert 
"$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1970,  and  $200,000,- 
000  each  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years,"; 
on  page  27,  line  3,  after  the  word  "Co- 
lumbia", to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"and,  except  with  respect  to  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (d) ,  the  term 
'United  States'  means  all  such  States" 
and  insert  "and  the  term  'United  States' 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia";  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

Continuation  of  grants  to  schools  of  public 
health 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to  change 

the  section  number  from  "4"  to  "5";  on 

page  28,  after  line  2,  to  Insert: 

Continuation  of  Authorization  for  Training 

of  Personnel  for  State  and  Local  Health 

Work;   Cooperation  Between  the  States 

After  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  5.  Effective  July  1,  1967,  section  311 
of  the  Public  Bealth  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Surgeon  General  is  also 
authorized  to  train  personnel  for  State  and 
local  health  work." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Effective  July  1,  1966.  section 
311  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "311."  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  between  the  States  with 
respect  to  comprehensive  and  continuing 
planning  as  to  their  current  and  future 
health  needs,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  public  health  services, 
and  otherwise  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  314." 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1967,  section  311  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 


(b)  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The 
Surgeon  General  is  also  authorized  to  train 
personnel  for  State  and  local  health  work." 

At  the  top  of  page  29,  to  insert: 
Effective  Date  and  Repealer 

At  the  beginning  of  line  2.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "6"  to  "7";  In 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "section", 
to  strike  out  "3"  and  insert  "4";  after 
line  12,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Grants    for    Initiating    Services    at    Mental 
Retardation  Facilities 

Sec.  8.  The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  title  I,  the  following  new  part: 

"Port  D — Grants  for  costs  of  initiating  serv- 
ices in  comm,unity  mental  retardation 
facilities 

"Authorization  of  Grants 
"Sbc.  141.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  Institutions  to  initiate,  extend, 
and  Improve  services  in  facilites  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  principally  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  particular  commiuiity  or 
communities  in  or  near  which  the  facility  is 
situated,  the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  make 
grants  to  meet  not  to  exceed  75  per  centom 
of  the  costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations under  section  144)  of  providing  serv- 
ices In  such  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

"In  making  such  grants  after  June  30, 
1968,  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
new  or  expanded  services  part  of  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  borne  out  of  State  at  local 
public  funds. 

"Amplications  and  Conditions  for  Approval 

"SiBC.  142.  Grants  under  this  i>art  with  re- 
spect to  any  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded may  be  made  only  upon  application, 
and  only  If — 

"(1)  the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  nonprc^t 
private  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
which  owns  or  operates  the  facility; 

"(2)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
facility  will  provide  principally  for  persons 
residing  in  a  particular  community  or  com- 
munities In  or  near  which  such  facility  Is 
situated,  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  services 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  basic  and  nec- 
essary services  for  the  mentaUy  retarded; 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
types  of  services  to  be  supported  are  not 
sufficiently  available  in  other  facilities  in 
said  commumtles; 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that,  with 
respect  to  the  particular  type  or  types  of 
service  to  be  so  assisted.  Federal  financial 
assistance  is  not.  In  fact,  available  to  the 
applicant  under  any  other  Act  (or  portion 
thereof)  which  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(5)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
made  avMlable  under  this  part  for  any 
period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and. 
to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
for  mental  retardation  services  that  would 
in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be 
made  available  for  the  services  deecrityed  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  will  in 
no  event  supplant  such  State.  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds;  and 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  In  a  State 
which  has  in  existence  a  State  plan  relating 
to  the  provision  of  services  for  the  mentaUy 
retarded,  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
faculty  ar»  ocMutotant  with  tlxe  plan. 
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"Fajnnenta 

"Bac  148.  Payment  of  gnuiU  iinder  this 
part  m*7  be  nuule  (after  necesaary  adjxist- 
ment  on  account  of  prevloxuly  made  over- 
payments  or  xinderpaymeoAc)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  sucb  terms 
and  conditions  and  In  such  Installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 
"Regulations 

"Sac.  144.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
general  regulations  concerning  the  eligibil- 
ity of  facilities  under  this  part,  determina- 
UoQ  of  eligible  costs  with  respect  to  which 
grants  may  be  made,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  (Including  those  specified  In  sec- 
tion 142)  for  approving  applications  under 
this  part. 

"Payments  under  this  part  with  respect  to 
any  project  may  be  made  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  five  years  beginning  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
any  payment  Is  made. 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 

"Sbc.  145.  There  are  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated tLOOCOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $12,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  916.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  916,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine 
SO,  1971.  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part." 

On  page  32,  after  line  23,  to  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Definition  of  Construction 

Sic.  9.  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section 
401  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Pajllltles  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  are  amended 
to  read  as  foUo>ws: 

"(e)  The  term  'oonstructlon'  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition  of  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  expansion,  remodeling, 
alteration,  and  renovation  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  initial  equipment  of  sxich  new, 
newly  acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  al- 
tered, or  renovated  buildings. 

"(f)  The  term  'cost  of  constructicm'  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  architects'  fees  eind  ac- 
qxilsltion  of  land  in  connection  with  con- 
struction, but  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
off-alte  improvements." 

On  page  33.  after  line  11,  to  Insert  a 
new  section,  as  foUows: 

Sac.  10.  The  Mental  Retardation  PacUltles 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'*TirLB  V — nADfiNO  or  rRTSicai.  sducatoss 

AKD   UXaxtXJOK    PBBSOmtE.    FOX    ICXNTALLT 
BBnUU»D  AlfS  OTKB   HANDICAPRD  CHn^OXXN 

"Grant;  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sac.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  ot  higher  learning  to  assist  them 
In  providing  professional  or  advanced  train- 
ing for  personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  employment  as  physical  educators 
or  recreation  personnel  for  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children  or  as  super- 
vison  of  such  personnel,  or  engaged  or  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  research  or  teaching  In 
fields  related  to  the  physlcd  education  or 
recreation  at  such  children. 

"(b)  ^or  the  purpose  o<  making  the  grants 
authorised  tmder  subsection  (a),  there  Is 
autborlxad  to  b«  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80.  1968,  91,000.000.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  IMO,  92,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1970, 
98,000.000.  Any  sums  apptoprtotsd  for  any 
such  fiscal  year  and  not  obligated  before  the 
end  thereof  shall  remain  available  for  the 


succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  for 

which  KpptopriAttA. 

"Research    and    Demonstration   Projects   in 

Physical    Education    and    Recreation    for 

Mentally  Retarded  and  Other  Handicaiqwd 

Children 

"Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  There  la  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  91,000.000,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  91,600,000,  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States. 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  or  research  agencies  and 
organizations,  for  reaearch  or  demonstration 
{K^Jects  relating  to  physical  education  or 
recreation  for  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  children  with 
specific  or  serious  learning  dlsabllitlee,  who 
by  reason  thereof  require  special  or  modified 
physical  education  and  recreation  activities 
to  enhance  their  physical  and  mental  devel- 
opment. 

"(2)  Grants  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  in  Installments,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint  panels  of  experts  who  are  competent 
to  evaluate  various  types  of  research  or 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section, 
and  shall  secure  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  one  such  panel  before  making  any 
grant  under  this  section. 

"Advisory  Committee 

"Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  which  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.  Seven  members 
of  such  committee  shall  be  Individuals  from 
the  field  of  physical  education,  five  members 
thereof  shall  be  Individuals  from  the  field  of 
recreation,  and  three  members  thereof  shall 
be  Individuals  with  experience  or  special  in- 
terest In  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  or  other  handicapped  children. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  designate  one  of  the  members  of  such 
committee  to  serve  as  the  chairman  thereof. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  members  of  any  panel  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  section  502(b),  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  sucb 
committee  or  such  panel,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  9100  per  day, 
including  travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  VS.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

"Delegation  of  Functions 

"Sac.  604.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

And,  on  page  36,  after  line  16.  to  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Reorganization  Plan 

Sac.  11.  The  provisions  enacted  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  S  of  1966. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreeentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled,  TtuX  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 


September  30,  1966  |  September  SO,  19p(f 

state  agency  In  carrying  bu 
under  the  plan;  | 
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Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1966". 

Findings  and  Declaration  of  Purpose 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  fui. 
fillment  of  our  national  piirpose  depends  on 
promoting  and  assuring  the  highest  level  ot 
health  attainable  for  every  person.  In  an 
environment  which  contributes  positively  to 
healthful  individual  and  family  living;  that 
attainment  of  this  goal  depends  on  an  e(> 
fective  partnership.  Involving  close  intergov- 
ernmental collaboration,  official  and  volun- 
tary efforts,  and  participation  of  Individuals 
and  organizations;  that  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance must  be  directed  to  support  the 
marshaling  of  all  health  resources — national, 
State,  and  local — to  assure  comprehensive 
health  services  of  high  quality  for  every  per- 
son, but  without  interference  with  existing 
patterns  of  private  professional  practice  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  healing  arts. 
(b)  To  carry  out  such  ptirpose,  and  recog- 
nizing the  changing  character  of  health 
problems,  the  Congress  finds  that  compre- 
hensive planning  for  health  services,  health 
manpower,  and  health  facilities  is  essential 
at  every  level  of  government;  that  desirable 
administration  requires  strengthening  the 
leadership  and  capacities  of  State  health 
agencies;  and  that  support  of  health  services 
provided  pet^le  in  their  communities  should 
be  broadened  and  made  more  fiexible. 
NaUonal  Health  Policy 
Sec.  3.  In  order  to  assure  planning  and 
direction  on  the  national  level  leading  to  the 
construction  of  a  national  health  policy,  the 
Surgeon  General  is  authorized  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1966,  and  ending 
June  30,  1972,  to  conduct  studies,  research, 
and  investigations  to  establish  a  coherent 
set  of  national  health  goals  and  to  formulau 
comprehensive  guidelines  to  assist  States  In 
developing  health  plans  consistent  with  the 
pvirpoees  of  this  Act. 

Grants  tor  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
and  Public  Health  Services 
Sec.  4.  Section  S14  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act    (42  U.S.C.  246)    U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"Grants  tor  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 

and  Public  Health  Services 
"Grant  to  States  for  comprehensive  State 
health  planning 
"Sec.  314.(a)(l)  Authorization.— In  or- 
der to  assist  the  States  in  comprehensive  and 
continuing  planning  for  their  current  and 
future  health  needs,  the  Surgeon  General  Is 
authorized  during  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1966,  and  ending  June  30.  1972,  to  make 
grants  to  State  which  have  submitted,  and 
had  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General,  State 
plans  for  comprehensive  State  health  plwJ- 
nlng.  Fot  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  thU 
subsection,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  92,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  95,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1968, 910.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  $20,000,- 
000  each  for  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

"  (2)  State  plans  roa  comprehensive  stats 
HEALTH  PLANNING. — In  Order  to  be  approved 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  State  plan 
for  comprehensive  State  health  planning 
must — 

"(A)  designate,  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of,  a  single  State  agency,  which  may 
be  an  Interdepartmentel  agency,  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  SUte's  health  plan- 
ning ftmctions  under  the  plan; 

••(B)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  » 
State  health  planning  oouncU,  which  shaU 
Include  representaUves  of  State  and  local 
agencies  and  nongovernmental  organlzatlonj 
and  groups  concerned  with  health,  and  a 
consumers  of  health  services,  to  advise  »ucn 


it  Its  functions 


"(C)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  Under  the  plan, 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, are  designed  to  provldle  fcM'  comprehen- 
sive  State  planning  for  health  services  (lx>th 
public  and  private) ,  including  the  facilities 
and  persons  required  for  the  provision  of 
lucb  services,  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  State; 

"(D)  provide  for  encouraging  cooperative 
efforts  among  governmental  or  nongovern- 
mental agencies,  organizations  and  groups 
concerned  with  health  ser\nces,  facilities,  or 
manpower,  and  for  cooperative  efforts  be- 
tween such  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  and  similar  agencitd  organizations, 
and  groups  in  the  fields  of  education,  wel- 
fare, and  rehabilitation;       • 

"(E)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assiir- 
ances  satisfactory  to  the  Burgeon  General 
that  the  funds  paid  under  this  subsection 
will  be  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  to  increase  the  level  of 
funds  that  would  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
prehensive health  planningi  and  not  to  sup- 
plant such  non-Federal  funds; 

"(P)  provide  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration (including  method*  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  t^asis,  except  that 
the  Surgeon  General  shall,  exercise  no  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure 
of  office,  and  compensation  ot  any  individual 
employed  in  accordance  virith  such  methods) 
u  are  found  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan;  I 

"(G)  provide  that  the  dtete  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  |  Sa  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to!  time  reasonably 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  emd  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  lihe  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral finds  necessary  to  assima  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"(H)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  subsection  and  submit  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  appropriatia  modifications 
thereof;  1 

"(I)  provide  for  such  fijcal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  dlsbtirsement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection;  and 

"(J)  contain  such  additional  Information 
and  assurances  as  the  Surg^n  General  may 
And  necessary  to  carry  outj  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  i 

"(3)  (A)  State  AixoTME^nrs. — From  the 
»unu  appropriated  for  such  Ipurpose  for  each 
ll«cal  year,  the  several  States  ehaU  t>e  en- 
titled to  allotments  determdned,  in  accord- 
Mice  with  regulations,  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  and  the  per  capljta  income  of  the 
respective  States:  except  that  no  such  al- 
totment  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
o*  less  than  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appro- 
Prtated  for  such  fiscal  year  prursuant  to  para- 
P»Pl»  (1).  Any  such  allotment  to  a  State 
M.*  "^^  y"*'  "***"  remain  available  for 
MUgstlon  by  the  State,  in  accordance  with 
^  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  the 
state's  plan  approved  thereunder,  imtil  the 
«o«e  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
stste  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fkcal 
WjT  which  the  Surgeon  General  determines 
»ui  Mt  be  required  by  the  State,  during  the 
iwiod  for  which  it  is  availaWe,  for  the  pur- 
}««  for  which  allotted  shaU  be  available 
■«  riaUotment  by  the  Surgepn  General  from 
«M  to  time,  on  such  dats  or  dates  as  he 
^J.^  to  other  States  with  respect  to 
wen  «uch  a  determinatiod  has  not  been 
^J.  th  proportion  to  th#  original  allot- 
to  such  States  xmdu  subparagraph 


(A)  for  such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate eunount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Surgeon  General  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  \ise  during 
such  period;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  so  reallotted 
to  a  State  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  such  fiscal  yetu*. 

"(4)  Payments  to  states. — ^From  each 
State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this 
subsection,  the  State  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  the  expendi- 
tures incurred  during  that  year  or  the  suc- 
ceeding year  pursuant  to  its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  subsection.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  esti- 
mates by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  sums 
the  State  will  need  In  order  to  perform  the 
planning  under  its  approved  State  plan  un- 
der this  subsection,  but  with  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  take  account 
of  previously  made  underpayments  or  over- 
payments. The  "Federal  share'  for  any 
State  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  all,  or  such  part  as  the  Surgeon  General 
may  determine,  of  the  cost  of  such  planning, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  allotments  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30,  1970,  and  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  it  shall 
not  exceed  76  per  centum  of  such  cost. 

"Project  Grants  for  Areawide  Health 
Planning 
"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized, 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1966, 
and  ending  June  30,  1972.  to  make,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  agency  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  subsection  (a), 
project  grants  to  any  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  to  cover 
not  to  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
projects  tor  developing  (and  from  time  to 
time  revising)  comprehensive  regional,  met- 
ropolitan area,  or  other  local  area  plans  for 
coordination  of  existing  and  planned  health 
services,  including  the  facilities  and  persons 
required  for  provision  of  such  services;  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  project  grants  made 
in  any  State  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  approval 
of  such  State  agency  shall  be  required  only 
if  such  State  has  such  a  State  plan  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  grants.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
95,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  910,000.000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  916,000,000  each 
for  the  next  three  fiscal  years. 

"Project   grants   for   training,   studies,   and 
demonstrations 
"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  is  also  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  July   1, 

1966,  and  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  institution,  or  other  organization  to 
cover  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  projects 
for  training,  studies,  or  demonstrations  look- 
ing toward  the  development  of  Improved  or 
more  effective  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning throughout  the  nation.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
91,500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1967,  95,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  and  910,000,000  each  for  the 
next  three  fiscal  years. 

"Grants  for  comprehensive  public  health 
services 
"(d)(1)  AtrrHoxizATiON  or  APPROPaiA- 
tions. — There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated, 9170,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1068.  9380,700.000  for  tha  OaaaX 


year  ending  June  30,  1969,  9292,600,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  9297,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  9300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  to  State  health  or 
mental  health  authorities  to  assist  the  States 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate 
public  health  services.  Including  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  for  State  and  local  health 
work.  The  sums  so  appropriated  shall  be 
tised  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General,  State  plans  for  provision  of 
public  health  services. 

"(2)  State  flans  for  provision  or  pttblic 
HEALTH  SERVICES. — In  Order  to  be  approved 
under  this  subsection,  a  State  plan  for  pro- 
vision of  public  health  services  must — 

"(A)  provide  for  administration  or  super- 
vision of  administration  by  the  State  health 
authority  or,  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  mental  health  authority; 

"(B)  set  f<»th  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  paid  under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  General 
that  (1)  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection  will  be  used  to  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  toward  providing  and 
strengthening  pubUc  health  services  in  the 
various  political  subdivisions  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  people;  (11)  such 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations,  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria which  the  Svirgeon  General  determines 
are  designed  to  seciire  maximum  participa- 
tion of  local,  regional,  or  metropolitan  agen- 
cies and  groups  in  the  provision  of  such 
services;  (ill)  such  ftmds  will  be  used  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical,  to 
increase  the  level  of  f  imds  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Federal  funds  are  provided  and 
not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal  funds: 
and  (Iv)  public  health  services  under  the 
pleui  will  be  established  and  maintained,  and 
will  be  expanded  and  expended,  in  an  orderly 
manner,  with  a  view  toward  mairing  euch 
servicee  reasonably  available  as  soon  as  i>oe- 
sible  to  all  individuals  in  the  State,  Irre- 
spective of  their  income  or  economic  re- 
sources, age,  or  place  of  residence; 

"(D)  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  public 
health  services  under  the  State  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans  as  have  been  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1970,  provide  that  except  to 
the  extent  permitted  in  regulations,  such 
services  wUl  be  provided  thereunder  only  to 
the  extent  included  in  and  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  so  developed; 

"(E)  provide  that  public  health  services 
furnished  under  the  plan  will  be  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions. Including  standards  as  to  the  scope 
and  quality  of  such  services; 

"(F)  provide  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Surgeon  General  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tentire  of  of- 
fice, and  compensation  of  any  individual  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  methods)  as 
are  found  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan; 

"(G)  provide  that  the  State  health  au- 
thority, or  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  meiktal  health  authority, 
will  from  time  to  time,  but  not  leas  often 
than  annually,  review  and  evaluate  its  State 
plan  approved  under  this  subsection  and 
submit  to  the  Surgeon  General  appropriate 
modlficatic»is  thereof; 

"(H)  provide  that  the  State  health  au- 
thority or,  with  respect  to  mental  health 
■WTlofls,  th*  State  mental  health  authortty. 
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will  make  such  raports.  In  such  farm  and 
containing  sucti  information,  aa  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
ivqulre,  and  will  keep  such  records  cmd  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Svirgeon  General 
flnds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctnesa  and 
verlflcatlon  of  such  reparta; 

"(I)  provide  for  such  flacal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of  an 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection;  and 

"(J)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  Statk  ALLOTMXjrrs. — Prom  the  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  the  several  States  shall  be 
entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  to  allotments 
determined.  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  and  financial 
need  ol  the  respective  States. 

"(4)  (A)  Patmentb  to  btatss. — Prom  each 
State's  allotment  under  this  subsection  for 
a  fiscal  year,  the  State  shall  be  paid  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  expenditures  Incurred  dur- 
ing such  year  under  Its  State  plan  approved 
under  this  subsection.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  from  time  to  time  In  advance  on 
the  baals  of  estimates  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  sums  the  State  will  expend  under 
the  State  plan,  except  that  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  made  on  accoiint 
of  previously  made  underpayments  of  over- 
payments imder  this  subsection. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State,  expenditures  by 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
Uons,  be  regarded  as  expenditures  by  such 
State  or  a  political  subdlvlson  thereof. 

"(6)  Pb«bai.  share. — The  'Federal  share' 
for  any  State  for  purposes  ctf  this  subsection 
shall  be  100  per  centum  less  that  percentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
as  the  per  capita  IncMne  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United 
States;  except  that  in  no  case  shall  such 
percentage  be  lees  than  33%  per  centum 
or  more  than  66%  per  centimi,  and  except 
that  the  Federal  share  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  66% 
per  centum. 

"(6)    DHnOUMKATION   0»   rtDEKAL   SH\HE8. — 

The  Federal  shares  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Surgeon  General  between  July  1  and 
September  1  of  each  year,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  per  capita  incomes  of  each  of  the 
States  and  of  the  United  States  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  such  determination  shall  be  conclusive 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  the  next 
July  1.  The  populations  of  the  several 
Btatee  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  figures  for  the  population  of  the 
several  States  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

"(7)  AixocATRMf  or  itnnM  withui  the 
BTATSS. — At  least  16  per  centum  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  State  mental  health 
authority  for  the  provision  under  the  State 
plan  of  mental  health  services.  At  least  70 
per  centum  of  such  amount  and  at  least  70 
per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  provision  under  that 
State  plan  of  services  In  the  communities  of 
the  State. 

"Psojact  Or«nte  for  Health  Services 
Development 
**(o)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1S68.  «136,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  •!  60.000  IMS)  fur  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  31)    1970    and  •iiOO.- 
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000.000  each  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  for 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  to  cover 
part  of  the  cost  of  (1)  providing  services  to 
meet  health  needs  ot  limited  geographic 
scope  or  of  specialized  regional  or  national 
significance.  (2)  stimulating  and  supporting 
for  an  Initial  period  new  programs  of  health 
services,  or  (3)  undertaking  studies,  demon- 
strations, or  training  designed  to  develop 
new  methods  or  Improve  existing  methods  of 
providing  health  services.  Such  grants  may 
be  made  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  with  respect  to  projects 
Involving  the  fximlshlng  of  public  health 
services  only  if  such  services  are  provided  In 
accordance  with  such  plans  as  have  been  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and,  ef- 
fective July  1.  1970,  except  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted In  regulations,  only  to  the  extent  such 
services  are  Included  In  and  are  furnished 
In  accordance  with  plans  so  developed. 

"Interchange  of  personnel  with  States 
"(f)(1)  VOT  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'State'  means  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency 
of  either  of  the  foregoing  engaged  In  any 
activities  related  to  health  or  designated  or 
established  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a);  the 
term  'Secretary'  means  (except  when  used  In 
paragraph  (3)  (D) )  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  term  'De- 
p>artment'  means  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  through 
agreements  or  otherwise,  to  arrange  for  as- 
signment of  officers  and  employees  of  States 
to  the  Department  and  assignment  to  States 
of  ot&cers  and  employees  In  the  Department 
engaged  In  work  related  to  health,  for  work 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  aid  the 
Department  In  more  effective  discharge  of  Its 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  health  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  Including  cooperation  with 
States  and  the  provision  of  technical  or  other 
assistance.  The  period  of  assignment  of  any 
officer  or  employee  under  an  arrangement 
shall  not  exceed  two  years. 

"(3)  (A)  Officers  and  employees  in  the  De- 
partment assigned  to  any  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered,  dtirlng 
such  assignment,  to  be  (1)  on  detail  to  a 
regular  work  assignment  In  the  Department, 
or  (11)  on  leave  without  pay  from  their  posi- 
tions In  the  Department. 

"(B)  Persons  considered  to  be  so  detailed 
shall  remain  as  officers  or  employees,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  Department  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  that  the  supervision  of  their 
duties  during  the  period  of  detail  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Involved. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  persons  so  assigned 
and  on  leave  without  pay — 

"(I)  If  the  rate  of  compensation  (Includ- 
ing allowances)  for  their  employment  by  the 
State  Is  leas  than  the  rate  of  compensation 
(Including  allowances)  they  would  be  receiv- 
ing had  they  continued  in  their  regular  as- 
signment In  the  Department,  they  may  re- 
ceive supplemental  salary  payments  from 
the  Department  in  the  amount  considered  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  Justified,  but  not  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  difference  between  the  State 
rate  and  the  Department  rate:  and 

"(11)  they  may  be  granted  annual  leave 
and  sick  leave  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law,  but  only  in  circumstances  considered  by 
the  Secretary  to  Jvistify  approval  of  such 
leave. 

Such  officers  and  employees  on  leave  without 
pay  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  be  entitled — 

"(1U>  to  continuation  of  their  insurance 
under  the  Federal  Employeee'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954,  and  coverage  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefiu  Act  of 
1969,  so  long  as  the  Department  continues 
to  collect  the  employee's  contribution  front 


the  officer  or  employee  Involved  and  to  trans, 
mlt  for  timely  deposit  Into  the  funds  cre- 
ated under  such  Acts  the  amo\int  of  the  em- 
ployee's contributions  and  the  Oovernment'a 
contribution  from  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment; and 

"(Iv)  (I)  In  the  case  of  commissioned  oO- 
cers  of  the  Service,  to  have  their  service  dur- 
ing their  assignment  treated  as  provided  In 
section  214(d)  for  such  officers  on  leave  with- 
out pay,  or  (11)  In  the  case  of  other  offlcen 
and  employees  In  the  Department,  to  credit 
the  period  of  their  assignment  under  the  ar- 
rangement under  this  subsection  toward  pe- 
riodic or  longevity  step  Increases  and  for  re- 
tention   and    leave    accrual    purposes,   and, 
upon  payment  Into  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  of  the  percentage 
of  their  State  salary,  and  of  their  supple- 
mental salary  payments.  If  any,  which  would 
have  been  deducted  from  a  like  Federal  sal- 
ary for  the  period  of  such  assignment  and 
payment  by  the  Secretary  Into  such  fund  ot 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  payable 
by  him  during  the  period  of  such  assignment 
with  respect  to  a  like  Federal  salary,  to  treat 
(notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1950, 
under  the  head  •Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund")   their  service  during  such 
period  as  service  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act; 
except  that  no  officer  or  employee  or  his 
beneficiary  may  receive  any  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal 
Employees  Health   Benefits   Act  of  1959.  or 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
amce  Act  of  1954,  based  on  service  during  an 
assignment  hereunder  for  which  the  ofBcer 
or  employee  or  (If  he  dies  without  making 
such  election)    his  beneficiary  elects  to  re- 
ceive benefits,  under  any  State  retirement  or 
Insurance  law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  sim- 
ilar.   The  Department  shall  deposit  currently 
In  the  funds  created  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954, 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959,  and  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  respectively,  the  amount  of 
the  Ooverrmient's  contribution  under  these 
Acts  on  account  of  service  with  respect  to 
which  employee  contributions  are  collected 
as  provided  In  subparagraph   (111)    and  the 
amount  of   the   Government's  contribution 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  on 
account  of  service  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments   (of   the   amount  which   would  have 
been  deducted  under  that  Act)  referred  to  in 
subparagraph   (Iv)    are  made  to  such  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

"(D)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  on  leave 
without  pay  (other  than  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  Service)  who  suffers  disability  or 
death  as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sus- 
tained while  m  the  performance  of  his  duty 
d\irlng  an  assignment  hereunder,  shall  be 
treated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  as  though  he  were 
an  employee,  as  defined  In  such  Act.  who 
had  sustained  such  Injury  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  When  such  person  (or  his  de- 
pendents, m  case  of  death)  entitled  by  rea- 
son of  injury  or  death  to  benefits  under  that 
Act  Is  also  entitled  to  benefits  from  a  State 
for  the  same  Injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  de- 
pendents m  case  of  death)  shaU  elect  wWcn 
benefits  he  will  receive.  Such  election  shaii 
be  made  within  one  year  alter  the  injur?  jr 
death,  or  such  further  time  as  the  Secreary 
of  Labor  may  for  good  cause  allow,  ana  waen 
made  shaU  be  Irrevocable  unless  otherwise 

provided  by  law. 
"(4)  AjB^gnment  of  any  officer  or  employee 

In  the  Department  to  a  State  under  ihu 
suhMCtlon  may  be  made  with  or  witncui  re- 
imbursement by  the  State  t(X  the  compenw- 
tlon  (or  supplementary  compensation i.  tt"" 
el  and  tranaportatton  expenies  (to  or  mm 
the  place  of  assignment) .  and  allowances," 
any  part  thereof,  of  such  oOcer  or  empWJ* 
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during  the  period  of  assignment,  and  any 
such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropriation  utilized  for  paying  such  com- 
pensation, travel  or  transportation  expenses, 
or  allowances. 

"(S)  Appropriations  to  the  Department 
(lull  be  available.  In  accordance  with  the 
standardized  Government  travel  regulations 
or,  with  respect  to  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Service,  the  Joint  travlej  regulations,  the 
expenses  of  travel  of  offices  and  employees 
assigned  to  States  under  a^  arrangement  un- 
der this  subsection  on  either  a  detail  or 
lesve-wlthout-pay  basis  and.  In  accordance 
with  applicable  law.  orders,  and  regulations, 
lor  expenses  of  transportition  of  their  im- 
mediate families  and  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion of  their  household  gpods  and  personal 
effects.  In  connection  with:  the  travel  of  sucn 
officers  and  employees  to  tbe  location  of  their 
poets  of  assignment  and  their  return  to  their 
official  stations.  I ' 

"(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  States  who 
are  assigned  to  the  Departtaent  under  an  ar- 
rangement under  this  subjection  may  (A)  be 
given  appointments  In  the  Department  cov- 
ering the   periods   of  such   assignments,   or 

(B)  be  considered  to  be  o^  detell.to  the  De- 
partment. Appointments  of  persons  so  as- 
signed may  be  made  wltbout  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws.  Persona  so  appointed  In 
the  Department  shall  be  paid  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation determined  In,  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  11949,  and  shaU  not 
be  considered  to  be  offlcei?  or  employees  of 
the  Service  for  the  purpose*  of  (A)  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  (B)  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  or 

(C)  unless  their  appointments  result  in  the 
loss  of  coverage  in  a  gro»p  health  benefits 
pUn  whose  premlimi  has  been  paid  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  a  State  contribution,  the  Feder- 
al Employeee  Health  Benaflts  Act  of  1959. 
State  offlceiB  and  employee  who  are  assigned 
to  the  Department  wltbOut  appointment 
shall  not  be  considered  toi  be  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Department,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (7),  nor  shall  they  be 
paid  a  salary  or  wage  by  ^he  Service  during 
the  period  of  their  asslgnjaent.  The  super- 
vision of  the  duties  of  such  persona  during 
the  assignment  may  be  governed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  State 
Involved.  \ 

"(7)  (A)  Any  State  office*- or  employee  who 
is  assigned  to  the  Department  without  ap- 
pointment shall  nevertheless  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  203,  208,  207  208 
»nd  209  of  title  18  of  the  United  State*  Code! 

"(B)  Any  state  officer  or  employee  who  1b 
given  an  appointment  while  assigned  to  the 
Department,  or  who  la  assigned  to  the  De- 
partment without  appointment,  under  an 
»rrangement  under  this  subsection,  and  who 
tuffers  disability  or  death  fm  a  result  of  per- 
•onal  injury  sustained  whUe  in  the  perform- 
«ace  of  his  duty  during  such  assignment 
ShaU  be  treated,  for  the  pnrpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensatapn  Act,  as  though 
he  were  an  employee,  ae  d^ined  In  such  Act. 
Who  had  sustained  such  ibjury  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty.  When  such  person  (or 
ws  dependents,  in  case  of  death)  entlUed  by 
fwson  of  injury  or  death  to  benefits  under 
that  Act  Is  also  entitled  to  beneflU  from  a 
»»te  for  the  same  Injury  or  death,  he  (or 
m«  dependents,  in  case  of  death)  shall  elect 
«^  v^^^*"  ^«  ^"^  receive.  Such  elec- 
non  shall  be  made  within  pne  year  after  the 
"^m  or  death,  or  such  further  time  as  the 
wetary  of  Labor  may  foe  good  cause  allow. 

???  Z?*"^  "^«  sb^l  be  jUrevocable  vmless 
ot^rwlse  provided  by  law. 

mliV  J^*  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
Mnt  shaU  be  available,  is  accordance  with 
«e  standardized  Government  travel  regula- 
nons,  during  the  period  qf  assignment  and 
« the  case  of  travel  to  and  from  their  places 
"assignment  or  appointment,  for  the  pay- 
s^l°i  "Pehses  of  traviei  of  persons  as- 
Hsnea  to,  or  given   appotftitments   by.  the 


Sendee  tmder   an  arrangement  under  this 
subeectlon. 

"(9)  All  arrangements  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  assignment  of  officers  or  employees 
in  the  Department  to  States  or  for  assign- 
ments of  officers  or  employees  of  States  to 
the  Department  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"General 

"(g)(1)  All  regulations  and  amendments 
thereto  with  respect  to  grants  to  States  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  after  con- 
sultation with  a  conference  of  the  State 
health  planning  agencies  designated  or  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a).  All  regu- 
lations and  amendments  thereto  with  respect 
to  grants  to  States  under  subsection  (d) 
shall  be  made  after  constdtatlon  with  a  con- 
ference of  State  health  authorities  {tnd,  In 
the  case  of  regulations  and  amendments 
which  relate  to  or  In  any  way  affect  grants 
for  services  or  other  activities  In  the  field 
of  mental  health,  the  State  mental  health 
authorities.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall  obtain  the  agreement, 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  regulations  or 
anvendments,  of  the  State  authorities  or 
agencies  with  whom  such  consultation  is 
required. 

"(2)  The  Surgeon  General,  at  the  request 
of  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  section, 
may  reduce  the  payments  to  such  recipient 
by  the  fair  market  value  of  any  equipment 
or  supplies  furnished  to  such  recipient  and 
by  the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances,  travel- 
ing expenses,  and  any  other  costs  In  con- 
nection with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  the  recipient  when  such  furnish- 
ing or  such  detail,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  for 
the  convenience  of  and  at  the  request  of 
such  recipient  and  f»  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan  or  the  project  with 
respect  to  which  the  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  made.  The  amount  by  which  such 
payments  are  so  reduced  shall  be  available 
for  payment  of  such  costs  (Including  the 
costs  of  such  equipment  and  supplies)  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  but  shall,  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  Federal  share  imder  sub- 
section (a)  or  (d),  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  State. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  health  authority  cr,  where  appro- 
priate, the  mental  health  authority  of  a 
State  or  e  State  health  planning  agency 
designated  or  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  flnds  that,  with  respect  to  money 
paid  to  the  State  out  of  appropriations  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (d),  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  either — 

"(A)  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  State  plan  submitted  under  such 
subsection;  or 

"(C)  applicable  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

the  Surgeon  General  shall  notify  such  State 
health  authority,  mental  health  authority,  or 
health  plaimlng  agency,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  from  appropriations  under  such 
subsection  (or  In  his  discretion  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  from 
appropriations  under  such  subsection  (or  In 
his  discretion  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  from  such  appro- 
priations for  activities  in  which  there  Is 
such  failure) ,  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  such  failure.  Until  he  Is 
so  satisfied,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  make 
no  payment  to  such  state  from  appropri- 
ations under  such  subeectlon,  or  shall  limit 
payment  to  activities  In  which  there  Is  no 
such  failure. 
"  (4)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  section — 
"(A)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
any  private  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 


tion means  on  which  is  a  corporation  or  as- 
sociation, or  is  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  corporations  or  associations,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual;  and 

"(B)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  IMstrtct  of 
Columbia  and  the  term  'United  States'  means 
the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

Continuation  of  Grants  to  Schools  of  Pta>llc 
Health 

Sec.  5.  Effective  July  1,  1967,  section  309  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(c)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1960,  to  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  make  grants,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions, for  provision.  In  public  or  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  public  health  accredited 
by  a  body  or  bodies  recognized  by  the  Sur- 
geon General,  of  comprehensive  professional 
training,  specialized  consxilUve  services,  and 
technical  assistance  In  the  fields  of  publlo 
health  and  In  the  administration  of  State  or 
local  public  health  programs,  except  that  In 
allocating  funds  made  available  under  this 
subsection  among  such  schools  of  public 
health,  the  Stugeon  General  shall  give  pri- 
mary consideration  to  the  nimiber  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  students  attending  each 
such  school." 

Continuation  of  Authorization  for  Training 

of  Personnel  for  State  and  Local  Health 

Work;  Cooperation  Between  the  States 

SBC.  6.  (a)  EBecUve  Jtily  I,  1966,  section 

311    of   the   PubUc   Health   Service    Act   is 

amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "311."  and 

by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 

following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  encourage 
cooperative  activities  between  the  States 
with  respect  to  comprehensive  and  contin- 
uing planning  as  to  their  current  and  future 
health  needs,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  adequate  public  health  services, 
and  otherwise  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  314." 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1067,  section  311  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Surgeon  General  Is  also  authorized  to  train 
personnel  for  State  and  local  hecUth  work." 

Effective  Date  and  Repealer 
Sec.  7.  TTie  amendments  made  by  section 
4  shall  become  effective,  and  section  318 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be  re- 
pealed, as  of  Jtily  1,  1966,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  sections  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  until 
July  1,  1967,  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e),  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (g)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  such 
subsections  (d)  and  (e) ,  of  section  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  Effective  July  1, 1967,  section  316  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  is  repealed. 

Grants  for  Initiating  Services  at  Mental 

Retardation  FaclUties 
Sbc.  8.  The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Caa- 
structlon  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  title  I,  the  following  new  part: 
"Port  D — OrantB  for  costs  of  initiating  serv- 
ices in  community  mental  retardation  fa- 
eiUtiet 

"Authorization  of  Grants 
"Sbc.    141.  For    the    pttrpose   of   assisting 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, or  institutions  to  initiate,  extend. 
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and  Improve  Mrrlces  In  facilities  for  the 
menuily  retarded  principally  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  particular  community 
or  communities  in  or  near  which  the  f{u:lllty 
Is  situated,  the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  make  grants 
to  meet  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
costs  (determined  purstiant  to  regulations 
imder  section  144)  of  providing  services  in 
such  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

"In  making  such  grants  after  June  SO,  1968, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  new  or 
expanded  services  part  of  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  horn  out  of  State  or  local  public 
funds. 

"Ap^catlons  and  Conditions  for  Approval 
"Sac.  143.  Grants  \mder  this  part  with  re- 
spect to  any  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded may  be  made  onlj^  upon  applica- 
tion, and  only  If — 

"(1)  the  applicant  is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
which  owns  or  operates  the  facility: 

"(2)  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the  fa- 
culty will  provide  principally  for  persons  re- 
siding In  a  particular  community  or  com- 
munities In  or  near  which  such  facility  Is 
situated,  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  services 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  basic  and  nec- 
essary services  for  the  mentally  retarded: 
"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
types  of  services  to  be  supported  are  not 
sulllclently  available  In  other  facilities  In 
said  communities; 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that,  with 
respect  to  the  particular  type  or  types  of 
service  to  be  so  assisted.  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Is  not,  in  fact,  available  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  any  other  Act  (or  portion 
thereof)  which  Is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
"(6)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fe<;eral  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  for  any  period 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  imd.  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Pederal  funds  for 
mental  retardation  services  that  woiild  in 
ths  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  l>e  made 
available  for  the  servloes  described  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  sitbaectlon,  and  will  In  no 
event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and  other 
non-FMeral  fvmds:  and 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  In  a  State 
which  has  in  existence  a  State  plioi  relating 
to  the  provision  of  servloes  for  the  mentally 
rstarded,  the  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
facility  are  consistent  with  the  plan. 
"Payments 
"Sac.  143.  Payment  of  grants  under  this 
part  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  apd  in  such  Installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 
"Regulations 
"Sac.   144.  "nie   Secretary  shall  prescribe 
general  regulations  concerning  the  eligibility 
of  tacllltlea  imder  this  part,  determlnatloii  of 
eligible  costs  with  respect  to  which  grants 
may  be  made,  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
(Including  those  specified  In  section  XVi)  tot 
approving  applications  under  this  part. 

"Payments  under  this  part  with  respect  to 
any  project  may  be  made  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  five  years  beginning  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
any  payment  U  made. 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sac.  14fi.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprUtad  •1,000.000  for  the  flacal  year  end- 
ing June  SO,  1967,  $7,000,000  for  the  fl«^ 
year  ending  June  30, 1008.  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30.  1900.  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1970. 
$1S,000A>0  for  fiscal  year  endlnc  June  80, 


1971.  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  this  part." 

Definition  of  Cons^uetloo 

Sac.  9.  SubsecUons  (e)  and  (f)  of  section 
401  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  term 'construction' Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition  of 
existing  buildings,  and  expansion,  remodel- 
ing, alteration,  and  renovation  of  existing 
buildings,  and  initial  equipment  of  such  new. 
newly  acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  altered, 
or  renovated  buildings. 

"(f)  The  term  'cost  of  construction' "In- 
cludes the  cost  of  architects'  fees  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  connection  with  construction, 
but  does  not  Include  the  cost  of  off-site  Im- 
provements." 

iSxc.  10.  The  Mental  Retardation  Faculties 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"im*     V TKAIMIMG     OF     PHTSICAI.     EDUCATOIS 

AKD    aXCHKATION    PZRSONNEL    rOK    ILEI«TAIXT 

aaraaoxD  aNO  otbks  HAiioiCAFPKD  uhilmsw 
"Grant;  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sac.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  assist  them 
in  providing  professional  or  advanced  train- 
ing for  personnel  engaged  or  preparing  to 
eng^age  In  employment  as  physical  educators 
or  recreation  personnel  for  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children  or  as  super- 
visors of  such  personnel,  or  engaged  or  pre- 
paring to  engage  in  research  or  teaching  In 
fields  related  to  the  physical  education  or 
recreation  of  such  children. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  grants 
authorized  under  subsection  (a) ,  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  $1,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $2,000,000,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  $3,000,- 
000.  Any  sums  appropriated  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  and  not  obligated  before  the  end 
thereof  shall  remain  available  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  for  which 
appropriated. 

"Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  In 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for 
Mentally  Retarded  and  Other  Handicapped 
Children 

"Sac.  502.  (a)(1)  There  is  autbwized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $1,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  $1,500,000.  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States, 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  or  research  agencies  and 
organizations.  f<»'  research  or  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  physical  education  or 
recreation  for  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  Impaired,  visually  han- 
dicapped, seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  other  children  with  specific  or 
serious  learning  disabilities,  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  or  modified  physical 
education  and  recreation  activities  to  en- 
hance their  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment. 

"(2)  Grants  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  In  installments.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint  i>anels  of  experts  who  are  ocsnpe- 
tent  to  evaluate  various  types  of  research  or 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section, 
and  shall  secure  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  one  such  panel  before  making  any 
grant  under  this  aectkui. 


"Advisory  Committee 


"Sac.  503.  (a)(1)  The  Secrertary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  which  stiali 
consist  of  fifteen  members  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  relating  to  the  ad- 
mlnistratlon  of  this  title.  Seven  meml)ers  of 
such  committee  shall  be  individuals  from  the 
field  of  physical  education,  five  memben 
thereof  shall  be  Individuals  from  the  field  ot 
recreation,  and  three  members  thereof  shall 
be  individuals  with  experience  or  special  in- 
terest In  the  education  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded or  other  handicapped  children. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittee to  serve  as  the  chairman  thereof. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  members  of  any  panel  appointed  pur- 
B\iant  to  section  502(b).  who  are  not  regulat 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States. 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  such 
conunittee  or  such  panel,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  in- 
cluding traveltlme;  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  place  ^ 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
tJ.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

"Delegation  of  Functions 
"Sk:.  504.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title 
to  any  officer  or  enxployee  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Reorganization  Plan 
Sac.   11.  The  provisions  enacted  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numl>ered  3  of  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tWANXMOrrS-COKSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  ;  the  distinguished  minority  leader; 
the  Senator  from  Vermont;  and  others 
who  are  interested. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  make  an  explanation  of  S,  3008, 
and  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
which  may  be  raised  this  afternoon. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  beginning  at  12:30 
o'clock  on  McHiday  next,  there  be  a  tiine 
limitation  of  30  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proposer  of  the  amendment 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  un- 
der the  usual  form.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
how  much  time  to  be  allowed  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  period  oi 
not  to  exceed  1  hour  be  aUowed  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  anQ 
it  l5  so  ordered. 


The  unanimous-consent  request  was 
subsequenUy  reduced  to  writirig  as  fol- 
lows: , 

UNAinMous-CoNsainl  JiSKmnm 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1966,  at  12:30  p.m.,  during  the  fur- 
tber  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3008)  to 
amend  the  Pnibllc  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
mote and  assist  In  the  ecctenslon  and  Im- 
provement of  comprehensive  health  planning 
and  public  health  services,  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  use  of  available  Federal  funds 
for  such  planning  and  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  delMte  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  not  to  exceed  one-half 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  any  such  amondment  or  motion 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.i.] : 
Provided,  That  In  the  event  Mr.  Sua.  Is  in 
tavor  of  any  such  amendroent  or  motion,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  Bball  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  ahall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  contrblled,  respectively, 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  tlmi  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  aald  bill,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  pro- 
posed Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
and  Public  Health  Services  Amendments 
of  1966  that  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  bill  would,  first,  extend  to  public 
health  programs  the  cohcept  of  compre- 
hensive planning  that  has  been  effec- 
tively used  in  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
second,  strengthen  and.  Improve  the  ex- 
isting programs  of  grants-in-aid  for  pub- 
lic health  services,  and  third,  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  handicapped  children. 

Since  1936  the  States  have  received 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  support  public 
health  services.  There  are  now  some 
15  different  formula  and  project  grants 
bebig  awarded  to  c(»nbat  cancer,  chronic 
lUness,  heart  disease,  mental  illness,  tu- 
berculosis, venereal  diseases,  dental  dis- 
eases, neurological  diseases,  and  mental 
retardation.  In  addition,  the  grants 
contribute  to  the  general  support  of  pub- 
lic health  programs,  community  health 
services,  radiological  health  programs 
and  the  training  of  pe^onnel  for  home 
health  services. 

The  funds  appix^rlited  for  each  of 
these  specific  categories  may  not  be 
transferred  to  any  other  of  the  spedfled 
categories  and  may  not  be  used  to  com- 
bat any  other  public  health  problem, 
even  one  that  represents  a  more  serious 
tbreat  to  health  and  1b  more  deserving 
of  attention. 

The  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
«deral  funds  for  public  health  actlvl- 
««  Is  a  matter  of  Increasing  concern  to 
Swtes,  counties,  and  cities  because  at 
«Pandlng  responsibilities  In  the  field  of 
public  health.  The  role  of  health  de- 
partments has  been  esqi^ded  by  medi- 
cal research  that  has  yielded  the  knowl- 


edge to  prev^it  and  control  additional 
diseases,  by  environmental  pollution  that 
has  created  new  hazards  to  health,  and 
by  population  growth. 

As  an  alternative  to  authorizing  new 
categorical  programs  of  assistance  di- 
rected against  additional  specific  dis- 
eases or  health  problems,  S.  3008  pro- 
vides for  a  flexible  and  responsive  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  for  public 
health  activities. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
award,  first,  formula  grants  for  state- 
wide public  health  planning,  second, 
project  grants  for  area  wide  or  communi- 
ty health  planning,  and  third,  project 
grants  for  training,  studies,  and  demon- 
strations in  planning  for  comprehensive 
health  services. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Surgeon 
General  to  award  formula  grants  to 
State  health  and  mental  health  agencies 
for  paying  part  of  the  costs  of  public 
health  services,  including  the  training  of 
persormel,  and,  project  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  for  paj^g  part  of 
the  cost  of: 

First.  Public  health  services  to  meet 
needs  of  limited  geographic  scope  or  of 
specialized  regional  or  national  signifi- 
cance; 

Second.  Initiating  new  public  health 
services;  and. 

Third.  Studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training  to  improve  the  methods  of  pro- 
viding public  health  services. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ex- 
change of  health  persormel  between  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  States  and  provides  for  con- 
tinuing the  existing  program  of  formula 
grants  for  schools  of  public  health. 

Through  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
mental  retardation  facilities  were  made 
eligible  for  grants  to  initiate  new  or  ex- 
panded services.  This  new  program  of 
financial  assistance  is  similar  to  those 
now  authorized  to  cover  the  costs  of  ini- 
tial staffing  at  community  mental  health 
centers,  rehabilitation  facilities  and  shel- 
tered workshops. 

To  help  meet  the  need  for  trained  rec- 
reational personnel  for  mentally  re- 
tarded and  other  handicapped  children, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  training  physical 
education  teachers  and  recreation  per- 
sormel for  work  with  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Research  and  demonstrations  in 
recreation  for  the  handicapped  could 
also  be  financed. 

S.  3008  has  been  endorsed  by  Gover- 
nors or  State  health  officers  of  30  States 
and  also  by  other  representatives  of  State 
and  local  government.  The  Council  of 
State  Governments  wrote  the  Com- 
mittee as  follows: 

Tor  many  years  both  the  national  Gover- 
nors' conference  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Budget  OlBcers  have  been  In- 
terested In  bringing  about  a  greater  measure 
of  flexibility  In  the  purpoees  for  which 
grants-in-aid  of  various  health  purpoees 
might  be  expended.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  bin  you  have  introduced  serves  this  pur- 
pose admirably  ...  All  in  all.  It  appears  to 
us  that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  aid  materially  In  achieving  better  or- 
ganisation and  administration  of  public 
health  programs. 


The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  also  wrote  In 
support  of  the  bill  and  stated : 

The  Commission  believes  that  S.  3006 
represents  a  major  Improvement  In  Inter- 
governmental relations  In  the  field  of  public 
health  and  in  grant-in-aid  administration 
generally.  These  reforms  to  permit  greater 
flexibility  In  the  use  of  grant  funds  for  the 
provision  of  community  health  services  are 
long  overdue  and  should  result  In  more  ef- 
fective use  of  scarce  financial  resources  of  the 
Nation. 

In  addition,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  wrote : 

I  should  like  to  express  our  support  of  S. 
8008  .  .  .  The  conc^ts  embodied  In  this  leg- 
islation are  In  keeping  with  the  American 
County  platform,  the  official  policy  state- 
ment of  _our  Association,  especially  our  posi- 
tion on  regional  cooperation  and  county 
planning. 

The  legislation  Is  also  supported  by  the 
American  Dental  Association,  American 
Heart  Association,  American  Hospital 
Association,  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion, American  Optometric  Association, 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  American 
Social  Health  Association,  Association  of 
Schools  of  Public  Health,  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers,  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
National  Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors,  NatknuJ 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  North 
American  Association  of  Alcoholism 
Programs. 

I  hope  the  bill  may  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 


RECESS  TO  1:30  PAf. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  mmnimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1:30  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1:30  pjn.  the  same 
day. 

At  1:30  pju..  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate  reconvened,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  PBOsaoRc  In  the  chair) . 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  In 
adjournment  imtil  Monday  next  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  may  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lxgislativb  Cucrk.  A 
bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  th&re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
3164) ,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1M6. 
Authorizations  and  flnanclng 
Sbc.  2.  (a)  (I)  l^>^  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  programs  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of 
title  I  of  such  Act),  there  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1967,  the  sum  of  $2,496.- 
000,000.  of  which,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  816  of  such  Act,  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated or  made  available  by  appropria- 
tion Act  shall  not  exceed  $228,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
of  part  A  of  tlUe  I  of  such  Act;  $496,000.- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B 
of  ttUe  I;  $150,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carylng  out  part  D  of  title  I,  as  added  by 
these  amendments:  $1,344,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  title  H;  $65,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title  HI;  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions referred  to  In  the  second  sentence 
of  section  407.  as  added  by  these  amend- 
ments; $160,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  UUe  V;  $17,000,000  for  the  puri>ooe 
of  carrying  out  title  VI;  and  $31,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  UUe  VHI  as 
added  by  these  amendments. 

(2)  Section  616  of  the  Econoclc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  first  comma  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  under  any  Act  ivuthorlsing 
appropriations  for  any  such  title  i  other  than 
part  C  of  title  X) ". 

(b)(1)  SecUons  141,  221,  321.  603.  and 
615  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  are  each  amended  by  (A)  striking  out 
"three"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "five",  and  (B)  striking  out 
"succeeding  Hscal  year"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(3)  Section  407  of  such  Act  la  ijnended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Ave". 

(c)  (1)  Sections  115  and  aoSi.a)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "three"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "four". 
(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  216(b)  of 
■uch  Act  Is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out 
"two"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "three",  and  (B)  striking  out 
"shaU  be"  In  such  sentence  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "shaU  not  exceed". 
Job  Corps — KnroUee  Assignment,  Standards 
of  Conduct  and  PoUow-Up  Information 
8k.  S.  Section  104  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  aznended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  aub- 
seotions: 

"(e)  Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In  a 
Corps  center  In  the  region  In  which  an  en- 
roUee  resides  which  Is  an  appropriate  center 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  enrollee  as  de- 
termined by  the  Director,  such  enroUee  shaU 
be  assigned  to  such  center.  If  no  such  va- 
cancy exists,  the  enroUee  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  Corps  center  offering  programs  and  ac- 
tlvitlaa  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
enioUee  as  determined  by  the  Director,  which 
la  nearest  to  the  residence  of  such  enrollee. 
"(f)  Within  Corps  canters,  standards  of 
conduct  and  deportment  sbaU  be  provided 
and  stringently  enforced.  In  the  case  of 
vlolatlona  committed  by  enrollees,  dismissals 
from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to  other  loca- 
tions should  be  made  in  every  Instance  where 
it  la  determined  that  retention  In  the  Corpa, 
or  In  the  particular  Corpa  oenter,  will  Jeop- 
ardize the  enforcement  of  such  standards  of 
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conduct  and  deportment  or  rtlmlnUh  the  op- 
portunity of  other  enroUeeB. 

"(g)  The  Director  sbaU  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  assure  that  each  enroUee  who 
successfuUy  completes  enrollment  in  the 
Corps  furnishes  to  him  six  months  and 
eighteen  montha  after  such  completed  en- 
rollment the  following  Information: 

"(1)  The  place  of  residence  of  such  en- 
roUee: 

"(2)  The  employment  status  of  such  en- 
roUee; 

"(3)   The  compensation  received  by  such 
enroUee  in  his  current  Job  and  the  compen- 
sation received  by  him  in  the  Job,  If  any, 
Immediately  preceding  his  current  Job;  and 
"(4)  Such  other  relevant  Information  de- 
termined by  the  Director  to  be  necessary  for 
an  effective  foUow-up." 
Youth  Programs — Experimental  Projects 
Sbc.  4.  Title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a  new 
section  110-1  to  read  as  follows: 

"Special  Experimental  Projects 
"S»c.  110-1.  The  Director  is  authorized.  In 
commimltles  selected  by  him,  to  conduct 
experimental  or  demonstration  projects  pro- 
viding youth  employment  and  training  on  a 
combined  residential  and  nonresidential 
basU.  Such  projects  may  Involve  the  use  of 
resources  or  authority  under  both  this  part 
and  part  B  of  thU  title,  and  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  waive  any  provision  of  such 
parts  which  he  finds  would  prevent  the  carry- 
ing out  of  elements  of  such  projects  essential 
to  a  determination  and  demonstration  of 
their  feaslblUty  and  usefulness.  The  Dlrec- 
tcff  ShaU  report  to  the  Congress  a  fuU  de- 
scription of  actions  taken  and  progress  made 
under  this  section  no  later  than  March  1, 
1968." 

Work  Training — On-the-Job  Training  and 
EUgibUity 
Sre.  6.  (a)  Section  llS(a)(l)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportvmlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  preceding  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  or 
(C)  In  training  programs  ai  the  ssune  nature 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
authorized  in  section  204  jf  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended". 

(b)  Section  113(a)(3)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  preceding  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  or  Is  of 
the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  terms  and 
condlUons  as  authorized  In  section  204  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended". 

(c)  Section  114(a)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  word  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof:  "Enrollment"  and  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  "age  twenty-two"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  who  are  students  in  the  ninth 
through  twelfth  grades  of  school  or  are  of 
an  age  equivalent  to  that  of  atudents  in 
such  grades". 

Special  Impact  Programs  "> 

Szc.  6.  Title  I  of  the  Eoonomlo  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  the  heading  of  such  title 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"TITLB    I — ^WORK    TaAlNINO    AND    WoaK-STDBT 

PBoasAMs"; 

(b)  Bedealgnatlng  "Paw  D"  as  "Paw  B" 
and  renumbering  section  "131"  as  section 
"141";  and 

(c)  Inserting  the  foUowing  new  part  im- 
mediately following  part  C: 

-Ptart  D — Special  impact  programt 
"Sbc.  131.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  establish  special  programs  which  (1)  are 
directed  to  the  solution  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems existing  In  particular  eommunltlee  and 
nelghborboods  (defined  without  regard  to 
poUtlcal  or  other  rabdivlelon  at  botmdartee) 
within  those  urban  areas  of  the  Nation  hav- 
ing, in  the  Judgment  of  the  Director,  espe- 


cially large  concentrations  of  low-Income 
persona;  (2)  are  of  sufBdent  size  and  scope 
to  have  an  appreciable  Impact  In  such  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods  In  arresting 
tendencies  toward  dependency,  chronic  un- 
employment, and  rising  community  tension*; 
and  (3),  where  feasible  and  appropriate,  are 
pert  of  a  cltywlde  plan  for  the  reOTganlzatlon 
of  local  or  State  agencies  In  order  to  co- 
ordinate effectively  aU  relevant  programs  of 
social  development. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, or  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
other  private  organizations,  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  de- 
scribed in  sections  205  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
Act.  The  Director  shaU  assure  that  the 
work  training  and  employment  opportunities 
created  under  these  special  programs  are 
fiUed  by  the  residents  of  the  communities 
or  neighborhoods  served,  and  that  the  ac- 
tivities pursued  are  carried  out  In  the  com- 
munities and  neighborhoods  described  in 
subsection  (a).  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Director  may  Include  youths  aged 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  who  are  unemployed, 
underemployed,  or  below  the  poverty  level 
as  established  for  the  programs  described  In 
section  205  (d)  and  (e). 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  establish  such 
criteria,  and  Impose  such  conditions,  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  that  no 
program  assistance  under  this  part  will  result 
in  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  contracts  for  services  and  to 
assure  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment  wUl  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  In  the  Ught  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work  performed,  geographical 
region,  and  proficiency  of  the  employee. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  establish  such  pro- 
cedures or  Impose  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  maxi- 
mum coordination  with  community  action 
programs  approved  pursuant  to  title  n-A  of 
this  Act." 

Repreeentatlon  on  Commimlty  Action 

4  Boards 

8k.  7.  Section  202  of  tiie  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  « 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
section: 

"  (c)  The  Director  shall  require  community 
action  agencies  to  estabUsh  procedxires  under 
which  representative  groups  of  the  poor  In- 
cluding but  not  UnUted  to  minority  groups. 
the  elderly,  and  the  rural  population,  which 
feel  themselves  Inadequately  represented  on 
their  community  action  agency  policy  board, 
may  petition  for  adequate  representaUon  on 
Btich  board." 
Criteria  for  Community  Action  Programs 
SK.  8.  Section    202(b)    of    the   Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read 
as  foUows:  "Such  criteria  shaU  Include  re- 
quirements to  assure  (1)   that  each  agency 
responsible  for  a  community  action  program 
U  quaUfled  to  adnUnlster  such  program  and 
the  funds  granted  to  It  efflclenUy,  effectively. 
and  In  a  manner  fuUy  consistent  with  tb« 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  part,  having 
due  regard  for  the  size  and  complexity  w 
such  program  and  the  number  of  persons  and 
size  et^'the  area  served;   (2)   that  each  sucn 
agency  Is  subject  to  evaluation  of  program 
progress  and  regrilar  or  periodic  audits  and 
that  the  results  or  findings  of  such  evaiua- 
Uons  and  audits  are  considered  by  the  ag*"^ 
aa  well  as  by  the  IMrector  in  connection  win 
proposals   or  appUcatlons  for  the  renewaJ, 
expansion,  or  modification  of  any  such  pro- 
gram;  (3)  that  each  such  agency  ma^^^ 
records    and    internal    controls    ne«^^    „ 
achieve  and  document  compUance  wltn  ft" 
legal  requirements  and  that  aU  records  hew- 
ing exclusively  on  grants  made  under  «"• 


part  are  avaUable  to  the  lOeneral  Accounting 
Cfflce;  (4)  that  each  such  program  Is  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  standards  and  policies, 
including  rules  governing  the  conduct  of 
officers  and  employees,  to  preclude  the  use  of 
program  funds,  the  provision  of  services,  or 
the  employment  or  assignment  of  personnel 
in  a  manner  supporting,  or  resulting  in  an 
identification  of  such  program  with,  any 
partisan  poUUcal  actlvUf  or  any  activity 
designed  to  further  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  candidate  for  pubUc;  office;  and  (5)  that 
the  persoimel  of  eachi  such  agency  are 
selected,  employed,  prontoted.  and  compen- 
sated In  accordance  with  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Director,  or  personnel  plans  approved 
by  him,  as  promoting  efficiency  and  the  effec- 
tive use  of  funds." 

(immunity  Action — Coi^4uct  and  Adminis- 
tration of  ~ 
Sbc.  9.  Section  205  of]  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (p)  as  subsection  (f) 
and  by  Inserting  Immedfately  following  sub- 
section (d)  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  enter  Into  aipeements  with  any 
State  or  local  agency  or  Wlvate  organization 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  thci  costs  of  adult  work 
training  and  employment  programs  for  un- 
employed or  low-Income  persons  Involving 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  physical, 
social,  economic  or  culti^ral  condition  of  the 
community  or  area  served.  In  fields  Including. 
but  not  limited  to,  healtl^,  education,  welfare, 
neighborhood  redevelopment,  and  pubUc 
safety.  Such  programs  { thaU  (A)  assist  In 
developing  entay  level  employment  oppor- 
tunities, (B)  provide  ihaxlmum  prospects 
for  advancement  and  coiitlnued  employment 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (C)  be  com- 
bmed  with  necessary  educational,  training, 
counseling,  and  transportation  assistance, 
and  such  other  supportive  services  as  may 
be  needed."  I 

(b)  Section  205  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: I 

"(^)  In  extending  as^stance  under  this 
section  the  Director  Is  ^iithorlzed  to  make 
grants  for  the  payment  of  a  reasonable 
allowance  per  meeting  for  attendance  at 
neighborhood  community  action  council  or 
committee  meetings  and  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  other  necessary^expenses  to  mem- 
bers of  such  councils  or  committees  who  are 
residents  of  the  areas  and  members  of  the 
groups  served  In  order  to  insure  and  en- 
courage their  maximum  feasible  participa- 
tion In  the  developmeivt,  conduct,  and  ad- 
ministration of  communjlty  action  programs : 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  payments 
shall  be  made  to  any  ^tson  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  Stjates  Government  or 
of  a  community  action  i  agency. 

"(h)  (1)  In  making  grtents  for  programs  In 
the  field  of  family  planning  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  family  planning  services. 
including  the  dissemination  of  family  plan- 
ning information  and  medical  assistance  and 
(uppUes,  are  made  avkUable  to  all  indi- 
viduals who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
lor  assistance  under  this  part  which  have 
been  established  by  th^  commimlty  action 
agency  and  who  deslrf  such  information, 
aaalstance.  or  supplies. 

"(2)  No  such  grant  shall  be  approved  un- 
iMS  It  contains  and  Is  E^pported  by  reason- 
able assurances  that  in  carrying  out  any  pro- 
gram assisted  by  an*  such  grant,  the 
applicant  wlU  eatabllah ,  and  foUow  proce- 
dures designed  to  insure  tliat — 

"(A)  no  Individual  wtlll  be  provided  with 
any  Information,  medHeal  supervision  or 
suppUes  which  such  individual  states  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  his  at  her  moral,  phUo- 
«'Pblcal.  or  religious  l>eUefs;  and 

"(B)  no  IndlTldua,'  \ijiU  be  provided  with 
*By  medical  supervision;  or  suppUea  unless 


such  Individual   has  volimtarUy  requested 
such  medical  supervision  or  supplies. 

"(3)  The  use  of  family  planning  services 
provided  by  the  applicant  under  such  grant 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of 
services  from  or  participation  in  any  other 
programs  under  this  Act." 

Adult  Basic  Education — ^Prohibition 

Sec.  10.  Section  205(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  the 
following:  "or  for  any  adult  basic  education 
program,  as  described  In  title  11(B)." 

Community  Action — Personnel  Assistance 
and  Training 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Technical  Assistance  and  Training 

"Sec.  206.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  (1)  technical  assistance 
to  communities  In  developing,  conducting, 
and  administering  community  action  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  training  for  specialized  or 
other  personnel  needed  to  develop,  conduct, 
or  administer  such  programs  or  to  provide 
services  or  other  assistance  In  connection 
with  such  programs  or  otherwise  pertaining 
to  the  purpKJses  of  this  part.  The  Director 
Is  also  authorized,  upon  request  of  a  grantee 
under  this  section,  or  sections  204,  205.  or 
209(b),  to  make  special  assignments  of  per- 
sonnel to  the  grantee  to  assist  and  advise 
In  the  performance  of  functions  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  except  that  In  no 
event  shall  more  than  one  hundred  persons 
be  employed  for,  or  at  any  one  time  regu- 
larly engaged  In,  such  assl^unente,  nor  shaU 
any  such  special  assignment  be  for  a  period 
at  more  than  two  years  In  the  case  of  any 
grantee." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  207  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the 
heading  of  such  section  are  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  "training"  and  the  com- 
mas which  Immediately  precede  and  foUow 
It. 
Independent  Funding — Community  Action 
Programs 

Sec.  12.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  or  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  In  determining  whether  to 
extend  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  preference 
to  programs  and  projects  which  are  compo- 
nents of  a  community  action  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  part.  The  Director 
shaU  carry  out  this  part  of  the  Act  in  a 
manner  designed  to  enhance  community- 
wide  cooperation  and  action  and  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  local  community 
action  agencies  in  carrying  out  projects  in 
communities  pursuant  to  this  part. 

"(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  an 
Independently  funded  program  may  help 
esise  conflict  or  provide  more  operating  effi- 
ciency, or  is  more  economical,  he  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to,  or  to  contract  with. 
Independently  funded  pubUc  and  pclTate 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  coDomunlty  action  agency.  For 
purpoees  of  this  section,  an  Independently 
funded  agency  is  one  which  operates  pro- 
grstma  of  a  Umlted  Bcoi>e  and  which  does 
not  have  broad  comprehensive  community 
representation    on   its   policymaking   board. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to,  or 
contract  with.  Independently  funded  pubUc 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organi- 
zations in  predominantly  rural  areas  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  210  and  617  where  the 
Director  determines  It  is  not  feasible  within 
a  reaaoneble  period  of  time  to  eetabUsh  com- 
munity action  Bsendes. 

"(d)  If  projects  are  of  a  regional  nature 
and  oaa  be  more  ^Bclently  operated  on  thia 
basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or 


contract  with,  independently  fimded,  pubUc 
and  private,  nonprofit  agencies  and  organi- 
zations for  the  conduct  and  administration 
of  such  projects.". 

Health  Services 

Sec.  13.  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a 
new  section  211-1  to  resMl  as  foUows: 
"Comprehensive   Health   S«-vlces    Programs 

"Sec.  211-1.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  or  to  contract  with,  pubUc 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  In  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  necessary  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  comprehensive  health 
services  programs  focused  upon  the  needs  of 
persons  residing  In  tirban  or  rural  areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  a 
marked  Inadequacy  of  health  services.  Such 
programs  shall  be  designed — 

"(1)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasible  utilization  of  existing  agencies  and 
resoiirces,  the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  including  but  not  Umlted  to 
preventive  medical,  diagnostic,  treatment,  re- 
hablUtatlon,  mental  health,  dental  and  fol- 
low-up services,  together  with  facilities  and 
rehabUltatlon  necessary  in  connection  there- 
with; and 

"(2)  to  assure  that  such  services  are  made 
readUy  accessible  to  the  residents  of  such 
areas,  are  furnished  in  a  manner  most  re- 
sponsive to  their  needs  and  with  their 
participation,  and  wherever  possible  are  com- 
bined with,  or  Included  within  arrangements 
for  providing,  employment,  education,  social, 
or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  famlUes 
and  individuals  served. 

Before  approving  any  program  under  this 
section,  the  Director  shall  constUt  with  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
agencies  and  take  such  steps,  or  Impose  such 
conditions,  as  may  be  required  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  program  wUl  be  carried  on 
under  compyetent  professional  supervision 
and  that  existing  agencies  providing  serviceB 
related  to  this  section  are  furnished  with  aU 
assistance  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order 
to  permit  them  to  plan  for  participation  in 
such  program  and  for  the  necessary  con- 
tinuation of  such  services. 

"(b)  The  Director,  either  separately  or  as 
part  of  the  aimual  report  required  under 
section  608,  shall  submit  at  least  annually 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  statement 
describing  the  actions  taken  and  progress 
made  under  tills  section  and  aU  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  poor  for  expanded  and  improved  health 
eervlcea.  The  Director  shall  also  provide 
for  studies  of  the  nature  and  characteristics 
of  health  problems  particularly  significant 
to  low-income  persons. 

"(c)  The  Director  Is  authorized,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  secure  (by  grant 
or  contract)  objective  studies  of  the  overall 
operation  of  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  section,  including  their  relationship  to 
and  impact  on  the  adequacy  and  avallablUty 
of  aU  relevant  programs  and  services  for 
meeting  total  health  needs.  Reports  of  such 
studies,  together  with  such  comments  and 
recommendations  as  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  care  to  offer,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.". 
Rural  Areas — Tjobji  Authority  and  Indemnity 
Payments 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "exceeding  $2,500  in  the  ag- 
gregate" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
sulting in  an  aggregate  Indebtedness  of  more 
tlian  $3,500  at  any  one  time". 

(b)  Section  306(f)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"Provided.  That":  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
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foUowtng:  "and  (3)  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion formed  by  and  confllstlng  of  members  of 
an  Indian  tribe  (Including  any  tribe  with 
whom  tbe  special  Federal  relatlonslilp  with 
Indians  haa  been  terminated)  engaged  In  tbe 
production  of  agricultural  coounodltlee.  or  In 
manufactiirlng  producta,  on  an  Tndlan  res- 
ervation (or  former  reeervatlon  In  the  case 
of  trlbea  with  whom  the  qjedal  Federal  re- 
lationship with  Indiana  has  been  terminated) 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  cooperative  orga- 
nization within  the  purview  of  this  clause". 

(c)  Section  331(c)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  SO,  19W"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30, 19«7". 

Orant  Support — Small  Btislness  Loan 
Program 

Saa  IS.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  of  19fl4  Is  hereby  redesig- 
nated section  40a(a)  and  there  Is  added  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (b)  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  fiirther  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  or  contract  with,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies,  or  combinations 
thereof,  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs  neces- 
sary to  enable  such  agencies  to  provide 
screening,  counseling,  management  guidance, 
or  similar  assistance  with  respect  to  persons 
or  small  business  concerns  which  receive  or 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  Financial  assistance  under  this 
BUbMCtlon  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
at  section  308  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  407  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  (A)  strik- 
ing out  the  heading  "Duration  of  Program" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Authorization 
of  Appropriations"  and  (B)  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "For 
the  piupoee  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  403(b),  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  such  simis  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 

Assistant  Director  for  Elderly  Poor 

See.  16.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "three"  In  the  third  sentence  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

(b)  Section  610  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  "The  Direc- 
tor shall  carry  out  such  Investigations  and 
studies,  Including  consultations  with  appro- 
priate agencies  and  organizations,  as  may 
be  necessary  (A)  to  develop  programs  provid- 
ing employment  opportunities,  public  service 
opportunities,  and  education  for  tbe  elderly 
poor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
(B)  to  detemUne  and  recommend  to  the 
President  and  tbe  Congress  such  programs  re- 
quiring additional  authority  and  tbe  neces- 
sary legislation  to  provide  such  authority." 

Liaison  Between  Agencies 
Sac.  17.  Section  e03(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "subject  to  pro- 
visions to  assure  the  maximum  {xisBlble  liai- 
son between  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  such  other  agencies  at  all  oper- 
ating levels,  which  shall  Include  the  furnish- 
ing of  complete  operational  Information  by 
such  other  agencies  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity". 

PoUtlcal  Activities 

Sxc.  18.  Section  608  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  . 

"FMlttcal    Activities 

"Sac.  608.  (a)  For  purposes  of  chapter  16 
of  title  V  of  the  United  States  Code  any 
overall  community  action  agency  which  as- 
Btimes  responsibility  for  planning,  develop- 
ing, and  coordinating  conununltywlde  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  receives  assistance  un- 


der this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or 
local  agency;  and  for  purposes  of  tbe  first 
sentence  of  sections  1601(a)  (1)  and  (3)  of 
such  chapter  any  agency  receiving  assistance 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of  such  Act) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  State  or  local  agency. 
"(b)  The  Director,  after  consultation  with 
tbe  Civil  Service  Commission,  Is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  or  Impose  such  re- 
quirements as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  supplement  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  to 
Insure  that  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
are  not  carried  on  in  a  manner  Involving  the 
use  of  program  funds,  the  provision  of^rv- 
Ices,  or  the  employment  or  assignment  of 
persoiuiel  In  a  manner  supporting,  or  result- 
ing In  the  Identification  of  such  program 
with,  any  partisan  political  activity  or  any 
activity  designed  to  further  the  election  or 
defeat  of  any  candidate  for  pubUc  office." 

National  Advisory  Cotincll  on  Economic 
(^{wrtunlty 

Sac.  19.  Section  606  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"Sac.  605.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed 
In  the  Office  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Economic  Opportunity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Advisory  Council) ,  to  be  compoeed 
of  twenty-one  members  apjxrtnted,  for  stag- 
gered terms  and  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  by  the  President.  Such  mem- 
bers shaU  be  represenutive  of  the  public  In 
general  and  appropriate  fields  of  endeavor 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  designate  the  chairman  fr<Hn 
among  such  members.  The  Advisory  Cotm- 
cU  shall  meet  at  tbe  call  of  the  chairman  but 
not  less  often  than  four  times  a  year.  The 
Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall — 

"(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  In  the  administration 
of  this  Act:  and 

"(3)  review  the  effectiveness  and  the  op- 
eration of  programs  under  this  Act  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  (A)  the  Im- 
provement of  such  programs,  (B)  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplication  of  effort,  and  (C)  the 
coordination  of  such  programs  with  other 
Federal  programs  designed  to  assist  low  In- 
come Individuals  and  families. 
Such  recommendations  shall  liKdude  such 
proposals  tot  changes  In  this  Act  as  the  Ad- 
visory Council  deems  approprUte. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  Ite  findings  and  recwnmen- 
dations  to  the  President  not  later  than  March 
31  of  each  calendar  year  beginning  with  the 
calendar  year  1967.  The  President  shall 
transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Congress 
together  with  his  comments  and  recommen- 
dations." 

Conduct  of  Programs — Salary  limits 
Sac.  30.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  inserting 
a  new  section  610-1  to  read  as  follows: 

"Limitation  on  Salaries — Listing  of  Certain 
Employees 

"Sac.  610-1.  (a)  The  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  none  of  the  funds 
advanced  or  paid  piuauant  to  any  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  parts  A,  B,  and  D  of  tlUe  I, 
part  A  of  title  n,  and  part  B  of  tiUe  m.  shall 
be  used  to  pay  any  part  of  the  salary  of  any 
officer  or  employee  engaged  in  administering 
or  conducting  any  program  referred  to  in 
such  provlalcsia  (except  a  person  compen- 
sated aa  provided  for  In  section  603  of  this 
Act)  In  excess  of  the  rata  of  ccmpensation 
paid  for  comparable  work  In  the  area  or 
looaUty  In  which  the  program  actlvltlea  as- 
aiated  or  supported  by  such  grant,  contract, 
or  agresment  are  carried  out:  Provided.  That 


the  Director  may  authorize  exceptions  to  the 
limitation  stated  in  this  section  in  those 
situations  in  which  he  finds  such  action  is 
necessary  because  of  unusual  conditions  ol 
employment  or  because  tbe  duties  Involved 
in  a  particular  Job  are  such  as  to  require  the 
payment  of  higher  salary  In  order  to  attract 
qualified  personnel. 

"(b)  Note  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1967  and  each  fijscal 
year  thereafter  the  Director  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  submission 
to  the  Congress  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
officers  or  employees  whose  compensation  i» 
subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  tt^  section  and  who  were 
receiving  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year  a 
salary  of  $10,000  or  more  per  year,  together 
with  the  amount  of  compensation  paid  to 
each  such  person  and  the  amount  of  such 
compensation  paid  from  funds  advanced  or 
granted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  No  grant, 
contract  or  agreement  shall  be  made  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  does 
not  contain  adequate  provisions  to  assure 
the  furnishing  of  information  required  by 
the  preceding  sentence." 

Program  Coordination 

Sac.  31.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Coordination  of  Government  Training 

Programs 
"Sac.  618.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  reeponsibllity 
of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  heads  of  all  other  departments  and 
agencies  concerned,  acting  through  the 
President's  Committee  on  Manpower,  to  pro- 
vide for,  and  take  such  stefw  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  Implement,  the 
effective  coordination  of  all  programs  and 
activities  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  relating  to  the  training  of  indi- 
viduals for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  re- 
storing employablllty. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to 
such  agreements  &a  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate (which  may  Include  arrangements 
for  reimbursement),  shall — 

"(1)  be  responsible  for  assturlng  that  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  provides 
and  develops  its  capacity  for  providing  max- 
imiim  support  for  the  programs  described  in 
subsection  (a);  and 

"(3)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train- 
ing program,  such  employment  information 
as  will  facilitate  the  placement  of  indivld- 
ualB  being  trained." 

Private  Enterprise    Participation 
Sac.  33.  (a)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  Act  of  1964  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Private  Enterprise  Participation 
"Sac.  619.  The  Director  and  the  heads  of 
any  otiier  Federal  departments  or  agendM 
to  which  the  conduct  of  programs  described 
In  this  Act  have  been  delegated  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  desUable  and  appro- 
priate to  Insure  that  the  resources  of  private 
enterprise  are  employed  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  in  the  programs  described  m 
this  Act.  The  Director  and  such  other 
agency  heads  shall  submit  at  least  annual^ 
to  the  Congress  a  Joint  or  combined  report 
describing  the  actions  taken  and  the  prog- 
ress made  under  this  section." 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: "It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  tnai 
It  Is  highly  desirable  to  employ  the  resourwi 
of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  of  tw 
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United  States  in  all  su:h  efforts  to  further 
the  policy  of  this  Act."  1 

(c)(1)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964!  ts  amended  by  strik- 
ing "with  reduced  Federal  exiienditures"  and 
inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "at    comparable 

costs".  I 

(2)  Sections  111  and  112  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  strlldng  the  words  "State 
and  community".  Section  111  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  WOTd  "nonprofit" 
inunediately  following  "public  agencies  and 
private".  I ' 

(3)  Section  112  of  su^b  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  foUowlng  "(other  than 
political  parties)"  the  following:  ",  and  may 
contract  with  other  private  organizations,". 
Section  113  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
"or  private"  ImmedlaMly  following  "pro- 
vided by  local  public".  J 

(4)  Section  113(a)  of^  tuch  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "State  or  llocal  program"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "State,  local  or  pri- 
vate program".  Seotlon  113(a)(1)  Is 
amended  by  striking  'Monprofit"  after  the 
words  "sponsored  by  private". 

(5)  Section  113(a)  (BJ)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  V\  and"  at  the  end 
thereof  and  by  adding  after  "Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  the  follow- 
ing: ':  Provided  further,  That  where  appro- 
priate, such  services  may  be  provided 
through  contract  with  private  high  schools, 
vocational  and  other  educational  facilities; 
and". 

(6)  Section  114(c)  of  tuch  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "nonprofit'  after  "public  agen- 
cies or  private". 

Vista — New  (irltle  vm 
Sec.  23.  (a)  The   Ecfibomlc   Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  iiy  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  Act  a  new  tltie  VHI  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Tnxa  vnz — ^TOLUMTttas  in  sxavica  to 

AUZRIt:* 

"Statement  it  Purpose 
"Sec.  801.  It  is  the  pUpoee  of  this  title  to 
enable  and  encourage  volunteers  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  personal  way  In  the  war  on  poverty, 
by  living  and  working  Eonong  deprived  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  In  iirban  areas,  tmxoI  conunu- 
nltles,  or  Indian  reservations,  in  migrant 
worker  camps,  and  Job  Oorps  camps  and  cen- 
ters; to  stimulate,  devWAop,  and  coordinate 
programs  of  volunteer  mining  and  service; 
and,  through  such  programs,  to  encourage 
individuals  from  all  w^lks  of  life  to  make  a 
commitment  to  combating  poverty  In  their 
home  ccnununitles,  txntb  as  volunteers  and 
as  members  of  the  helping  professions. 

"Authority  To  Establish  Vista  Program 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  recruit,  select,  train,  and — 

"(1)  upon  request  of  State  or  local  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations,  refer 
volunteers  to  perform  duties  in  furtherance 
of  programs  combating  poverty  at  a  State  or 
local  level;  and 

"(3)  In  cooperation ;  with  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  Involved,  tumlgTi 
volunteers  to  work  (A)  in  meeting  the 
health,  education,  welfare,  or  related  needs 
of  Indians  living  on  reservations,  of  mlgat(»7 
workers  and  their  families,  or  of  residents  of 
the  District  of  Colu«lbla,  the  Common- 
wsalth  of  Puerto  Rle*,  Guam,  American 
8«moa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islimda;  (B)  In  the  care 
and  rehablUtotlon  of  the  mentally  Ul  or 
mentally  retarded  under  treatment  at  non- 
proflt  mental  health  or  mental  retardation 
faculties  assisted  in  «»elr  construction  or 
operation  by  Federal  funds;  and  (C)  In  con- 
nection with  programs  «>r  activities  author- 
)»d.  supported,  or  ofj  a  character  tUgOOt 
for  assistance  under  tOia  Act. 

"(b)  The  referral  or  assignment  at  voltm- 
M«rs  under  thU  seoUoti  shaU  be  on  such 


terms  and  conditions  (Including  restrictions 
on  political  activities  that  appropriately  rec- 
ognize the  special  status  of  voliinteers  living 
among  the  persons  or  groups  served  by  pro- 
grams to  which  they  have  been  assigned)  as 
the  Director  may  determine;  but  voluntews 
shall  not  be  so  referred  or  assigned  to  duties 
or  work  in  any  State,  nor  shall  programs  un- 
der section  806  be  conducted  in  any  State, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Govemw. 

"Volunteer  Support 
"Sac.  803.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  to  all  volunteers  during  training  piu*- 
suant  to  section  802(a)  and  to  volunteers  as- 
signed pursuant  to  section  802(a)(2)  such 
stipend,  not  to  exceed  $50  p>er  month  (or,  in 
the  case  of  volunteer  leaders  designated  in 
accordance  with  stfmdards  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  month) ,  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  such 
housing,  transportation  (Including  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  of  training),  supplies, 
equipment,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  health 
and  dental  care  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  fc^  their  needs. 

"Application  of  Provisions  of  Federal  Law 
"Sec.  804.  (a)  Each  volunteer  under  sec- 
tion 802  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  In  the  form  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 104(d)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  oath 
or  aifirmatlon;  but,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  such  volunteers 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
laws  relating  to  Federal  employment,  includ- 
ing those  relating  to  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
compensation,  and  Federal  onployee  bene- 
fits. 

"(b)  All  volunteers  during  training  pursu- 
ant to  section  802(a)  and  such  volunteers  as 
are  assigned  ptu-suant  to  section  802(a)(2) 
shall  be  deemed  Federal  employees  to  the 
same  extent  as  enrollees  of  the  Job  Corps  un- 
der section  106  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  Act, 
except  that  for  piu*poses  of  the  computation 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  section  106 
(c)  the  monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  that  received  under  the  en- 
trance salary  for  GS-7  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949. 

"Special  Programs  and  Projects 
"Sac.  806.  Tbe  IXrector  Is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  to  make  graints,  contracts  or 
other  arrangements  with  appropriate  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
conduct  of,  special  programs  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  programs 
shall  be  designed  to  encourage  more  effective 
or  better  coordinated  use  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices Including  services  of  low-income  per- 
sons, or  to  make  opportunities  for  volunteer 
experience  available,  under  proper  supervi- 
sion and  for  appropriate  periods,  to  qualified 
persons  who  are  unable  to  make  long-term 
commitments  or  who  eire  engaged  in  or  pre- 
paring to  enter  work  where  such  experience 
may  be  of  special  value  and  in  the  public 
Interest.  Individuals  who  serve  or  receive 
training  In  such  programs  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  service  or  training,  be  deemed  to 
be  Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employment.  Including  those  relat- 
ing to  hotirs  of  woric,  rates  of  compensation, 
and  Federal  employee  benefits;  except  that 
such  indivldiials  who  receive  their  principal 
support  or  compensation  with  req>ect  to 
such  service  or  training  directly  from  the  Di- 
rector or  his  agent  for  payment  shall  be 
deemed  Federal  employees  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  volunteers  assigned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 803(a)(3)  of  this  Act.  Not  to  exceed 
16  per  centum  of  the  sums  i^iproprlated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriations  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  programs  under  this  section. 


"Authorization  of  Approprlatloiu 
"Sac.  806.  (a)  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  title  during 
so  much  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  as  follovra  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  during  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  tlUe 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  tbe  Congress 
may  authorize  by  law." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  (A)  (Iv)  of  section  205 
(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
603"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  VUT'. 

Technical  Amendments 
Sec.  24.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  before  section  110  a 
heading  for  that  section  to  read  "Youth  Con- 
servation Corps"; 

(2)  Title  n  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  219  of  part  C  as  section 
219-1;  and 

(3)  Section  213(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  section"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  214". 

(4)  Section  604(b)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator" and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development". 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 — ^Moratoritmi 

on  Student  Locms  to  VISTA  Volunteers 
Sac.  25.  (a)  Paragraph  2(c)  of  section 
427(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-329,  79  Stat.  1339)  U 
amended  by  (A)  striking  out  "or"  before 
"(Ul)"  and  (B)  Inserting  immediately  after 
the  phrase  "Peace  Corps  Act,"  the  following: 
"or  (iv)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  diu-ing 
which  the  borrower  Is  in  service  as  a  volim- 
teer  imder  title  vm  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  outstanding  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  then  obligee  institution. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend 
to  speak  upon  this  matter  to  open  the 
debate  and  I  expect  that  I  shall  be  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  the  matter  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  on  the  majority 
side.  I  am  opening,  instead  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  due 
to  a  problem  in  air  schedules  which  forces 
us  to  reverse  the  order  of  speaking.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clakk] 
is  the  floor  manager  and  his  statement 
should  be  taken  as  the  one  which  lays 
the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  has  not 
been  monolithic  in  this  matter.  On  the 
whole,  I  have  generally  accepted  the 
views  of  the  working  majority  of  tbe 
committee  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
A  good  many  of  my  own  amendments 
were  adopted.  Other  Membcoti  of  the 
minority  have  voted  In  varying  ways  on 
different  aspects  of  this  problem. 
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Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  Is  fair 
to  take  the  position  that  there  are  no 
party  positions  in  respect  to  this  bill  and 
ttiat  the  minority  Members  have  chosen 
poeitions  based  upon  their  own  individ- 
ual convictions;  but  by  no  means  is  there 
minority  opposition  to  the  bill  as  such. 
Indeed,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
there  should  be  an  antipoverty  program^ 
and  that  we  should  enact  legislation  to- 
deal  with  it. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
deals  with  the  areas  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate substitute  bill  finds  itself  in  difference 
from  the  House  bill  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  Lastly.  I  should  like  to  state 
some  of  my  own  views  regarding  the 
situation  which  we  face  in  the  country, 
a  situation  which  places  high  priority 
and  importance  on  our  legislative  actions 
in  connection  with  the  so-called  war  on 
poverty. 

The  measure  passed  yesterday  by  the 
other  body  authorises  $1%  billion.  This 
amount  is  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
the  administration.  The  Senate  substi- 
tute bill  provides  for  $2,496  million. 

As  I  outline  the  areas  of  increase  which 
are  Included  In  the  Senate  bill,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  note  that  each  of 
the  items  of  increase  has  material  jiasti- 
flcation  in  view  of  the  situation  of  the 
country  as  well  as  that  of  the  poverty 
program.  We  respectfully  submit,  with- 
out any  reflection  upon  our  HouiC  col- 
leagues, that  the  Senate  substitute  rep- 
resents a  far  more  appropriate  approach 
to  the  situation  than  does  the  Hoiose  bill. 

Also,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  other 
body  knew  we  were  acting  on  the  bill,  and 
that  most  of  the  sunendments  which  we 
adopted — in  fact.  I  think  every  one  of 
any  material  character — had  been 
adopted  before  the  other  body  had  acted. 
I  have  the  definite  feeling  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  feel  that,  as  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  we  will  come  out 
aU  right. 

The  bases  for  our  Increases  have  been, 
as  I  say,  very  specific.  First,  we  have 
expanded  the  nimiber  of  neighborhood 
health  centers  to  provide  more  compre- 
hensive, family-oriented  health  service 
programs.  The  funds  provide  for  SO  of 
these  centers;  at  present  there  ire  only 
3  centers  actually  in  operation  and  5 
more  just  about  to  be  estahlished,  making 
a  total  of  only  8  under  the  program  to 
date. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  health 
services  are  the  very  basis  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  poor,  that  poor  people  suffer 
tremendously  from  Inadequate  health 
services  of  all  kinds,  and  that  this  la(± 
debilitates  and  disables  otherwise  able- 
bodied  people  from  finding  and  earning 
their  own  way. 

In  the  poverty  program,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  program  to  deal  with  and  elim- 
inate the  root  causes  of  poverty  in  order 
to  bring  people  back  to  a  condition  where 
they  can  look  after  themselves,  we  are 
convinced  that  health  services  are  criti- 
cally important.  After  the  most  exhaus- 
tive debate  and  the  most  detailed  Inqulzy 
as  to  practicality  and  cost,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  establishment  of 
50  additional  centers  was  the  very  least 
"we  could  do  in  order  to  forward  tliis  pro- 
gram, whm  compared  to  a  total  demand 


estimated  to  require  some  400  such  cen- 
ters. 

We  did  not  feel  that  in  seeking  to  at- 
tain this  goal  we  were  drivmg  too  hard, 
or  seeking  to  do  too  much  in  1  fiscal 
year.  Hence,  we  authorized  $100  million, 
wiiich  is,  in  round  figures,  the  cost  of  50 
additional  centers — what  we  consider  to 
be  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total 
demand — in  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  poor. 

A  second  program  to  which  we  devoted 
some  additional  money  is  Headstart. 
That  Is  the  preschool  program,  for  chil- 
dren in  the  3-  to  5-year  age  group. 
It  has  the  double  purpose  of  giving  those 
children  a  basic  groundmg  for  educa- 
tion— the  lack  of  such  grounding  being 
one  of  the  major  deprivations  which  hold 
back  the  poor  in  their  ability  to  maintain 
themselves — and,  in  addition,  of  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  their  parents  to 
work  and  look  after  their  own  needs,  in- 
stead of  being  tied  down  to  the  home 
because  of  the  presence  of  little  children. 
Headstart  is  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  widely  accepted  program  that 
exists  under  the  war  on  poverty.  There 
are  more  than  2.5  million  poor  children 
in  the  3-  to  5-year  age  group.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  our  program  reaches  only  a 
relatively  modest  proportion  of  those 
children.  The  full-year  applications,  we 
feel,  will  involve  about  400,000  children, 
and  the  proposed  increase  will  not  even 
cover  that  group. 

We  will  be  able,  however,  to  fund  pro- 
grams for  alx)ut  328.000  children  in  full- 
year  programs,  and  550,000  children  in 
8-week  summer  programs.  It  will  be 
noted  that  even  if  we  reach  all  of  those 
we  expect  to  reach — and  the  number  is, 
of  course,  quite  considerable — ^we  will 
still  be  far  from  meeting  the  demand 
for  400,000  places  in  the  full-year  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
House,  less  than  half  of  the  immediate 
need  is  met.  We  are  seeldng  to  meet 
something  nearer  three-quarters  of  the 
immediate  need.  As  this  is  by  all  odds 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  we  felt  that  we  ougAit 
to  at  least  come  somewhere  nearer  meet- 
ing that  need  in  the  basic  area  of  the 
very  young  children. 

Another  area  to  which  we  have  de- 
voted additional  money  is  legal  services. 
There  is  no  group  of  citizens  in  the 
country  who  are  more  sensitive  to  their 
lack  of  knowledge  or  acquaintance  with 
legal  requirements,  or  who  are  in  greater 
peril  the  moment  they  get  into  the  slight- 
est legal  difficulty,  than  the  poor.  I 
learned,  when  I  was  attorney  general  of 
New  York,  that  it  was  axiomatic  that  the 
people  who  were  the  most  susceptible  to 
consumer  frauds  and  were  the  least 
likely  to  obtain  redress,  were  the  poor. 
Quite  simply,  legal  services  are  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  poor;  they  seem  almost 
to  be  reserved  for  the  well  to  do.  lliey 
represent  a  concept  hardly  even  com- 
prehended in  the  lexicon  of  the  poor. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  kind  of  help 
needed  to  restore  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and  thus  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  poverty.  What  the  poor  do  with 
their  few  hard-eamed  dollars,  the  dol- 
lars that  are  so  dUDcuIt  to  come  by  even 


if  they  are  from  scHne  welfare  agency, 
can  be  greatly  affected  by  thei£  owii 
knowledge  of  what  legal  rights  they  have. 
So  we  have  devoted  an  additional  $25 
million  to  the  demand  for  respect  to  le- 
gal services.  The  estimates  we  received 
from  the  American  Bar  Association  show 
that  $90  million  would  be  necessary  to 
do  the  neighborhood  legal  services  job 
properly.  The  President,  in  his  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.,  speech,  made  a  great  point 
of  the  need  for  furnishing  legal  services. 
So  we  have  tried  to  come  somewhat 
closer  to  the  need,  and  have  allocated 
$50  million — just  enough  to  fund  exist- 
ing programs  and  applications  on  hand 
asof  July  1,1966. 

We  have  moved  in  another  area — that 
of  unemployment  smd  underemploy- 
ment— with  a  twofold  approach.  On 
one  hand,  we  have  sought  to  deal  with 
problems  endemic  to  the  ghettos  that 
exist  in  practically  every  city  of  any 
size — not  just  big  cities  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  but  many 
smaller  cities  as  well. 

The  ghetto  situation  presents  a  prob- 
lem in  which  the  poor  are  surrounded 
with  an  environment  of  poverty,  a  de- 
pressed environment  which  does  not  en- 
gender any  interest  in  improving  one's 
own  condition.  We  feel  very  deeply  that 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the  poor 
themselves  to  improve  their  own  en- 
vironment through  work  of  various 
kinds — neighlwrhood  cleanup  work,  re- 
pair of  slum  buildings,  and  perhaps  some 
new  construction. 

We  feel  strongly  that  this  Is  the  best 
way  for  them  to  learn  because,  while 
they  are  learning  skills  which  can  bring 
them  basic  and  regular  employment,  they 
are  also  Improving  their  local  neighbor- 
hood environments. 

We  have  therefore  inaugurated  a  spe- 
cial impacts  program  for  urban  areas 
In  which  there  are  large  concentrations 
of  low-income  people.  We  have  provided 
$150  million  for  tliis  purpose,  an  amount 
which  is  an  absolute  minimum  if  we  are 
to  make  any  remote  dent  in  the  ghetto 
problem. 

Under  a  second,  correlative  approach- 
through  an  amendment  which  came  to 
be  called  rather  popularly  in  our  com- 
mittee the  Scheuer  amendment — named 
after  the  Representative  who  originated 
the  provision  in  the  other  body — we  also 
provide  for  training  for  adults  in  sub- 
professional  and  service  fields.  In  these 
areas  employment  is  readily  available  to 
those  who  can  obtain  some  special  train- 
ing. We  provide  $75  million  for  this 
purpose. 

These  two  training  and  employment 
programs  are  closely  related  and  together 
Involve  approximately  $225  million. 
When  we  comprehend  the  terribly  de- 
pressing effect  Imposed  by  the  sheer 
pl^sical  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
g^iettos,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
validity  of  this  kind  of  program. 

■nie  Senate  bill  also  provides  a  rather 
considerable  increase  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  which,  Uke  Headstart, 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  acceptable  components  of  the 
poverty  program.  This  program,  deals 
both  with  In-achool  youths  and  with 


school  dropouts  wh^  might  become 
troublesome  to  their  community. 

The  President's  budget  called  for  $300 
million  for  this  prograon.  We  have  pro- 
vided $496  million.  This  would  allow  for 
91,000  additional  opporttmities  in  the 
Keighborhood  Youth  0(>rps  as  against  an 
estimated  demand  of  440.000  placements 
requested.  The  total  I  target  population 
for  this  program  is  labout  1.8  million 
youths,  of  whom  approximately  1  million 
are  no  longer  in  schoql  or  are  dropouts. 

These  are  the  salient  areas  which 
make  this  bill  differeiit  from  the  House 
Ull.  We  did  not  proceed  in  an  Improv- 
ident or  a  cavalier  way  in  this  matter. 
Rather,  we  marked  up  the  bill  in  the 
amounts  which  we  believe  to  be  strictly 
necessary,  and  we  did  this  after  many 
hearings  and  exhaustive  debate  in  the 
committee.  We  believe  this  action  to  be 
required  by  the  situation. 

It  ^ould  be  no  surpiise  to  anyone  who 
knows  that  we  are  deajllng  with  endemic 
poverty  affecting  35  million  Americans. 
that  after  looking  ati  each  item  solely 
from  the  standpoint  jof  what  was  re- 
quired and  what  coi^d  be  effectively 
used,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  over  $2.4  billion  was  needed. 

Those  were  the  figures  which  we  agreed 
to  In  full  committee-pwith  very  heavy 
votes,  generally  speaking,  on  each  Item — 
as  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
antipoverty  program.  |  We  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  general  fueling  in  Congress 
that  we  had  to  cut  the  figures  to  the  Iwne 
and  that  we  could  not,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  fighting  inflationary  and  other 
forces  which  trouble  jour  economy,  do 
everything  we  would  iKke  to  do.  This 
was  the  figure  we  felt  ;to  be  required. 

The  program  is  not  a  lush  program  in 
any  case.  In  no  casej  does  it  have  any 
margm.  In  every  cast  it  provides  far 
less  than  not  only  thej  existing  demand, 
but  also  the  potential  demand  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  fundamental  poverty 
conditions  involved. 

I  want  the  Senate  t^  understand  that 
in  considering  this  bill,  we  proceeded 
with  great  circumpsection,  effort,  and 
self-discipline.  We  present  these  figures 
to  the  Senate  and  we  are,  pursuant  to 
our  duty,  prepared  to  defend  these  fig- 
ures in  every  instance. 

I  would  also  like  to  ^aake  a  few  obser- 
vations concerning  the  situation  wiiich 
exists  in  the  country  ^s  it  relates  to  the 
poverty  program.  I  sl^all  first  deal  with 
the  issue  of  unemployment. 

It  is  the  unbelievably  shocking  and 
dramatic  incidence  ()f  unemployment 
^ch  is  the  first  and  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon which  we  find  in  the  poverty 
areas  wiiich  are  involved  in  this  program. 

There,  the  rate  of  unenu>loymNit  Is 
many  times  the  natlofial  average.  For 
example,  when  one  cotnsiders  the  cause 
of  tee  riots  which  have  just  occurred  in 
ttie  Hunter's  Point  area  of  San  Francisco, 
the  first  and  most  salient  condition 
"Uch  the  people  in  1  that  area  com- 
plained about  was  the  flact  that  their  rate 
of  unemployment  is  basically  twice  the 
national  average. 

If  the  national  average  is  rou^Uy  4 
percent,  or  a  little  under,  their  average 
»  about  8  percent. 


When  we  consider  young  people,  peo- 
ple tmder  22  years  of  age,  we  invariably 
get  a  figure  three  and  four  times  as  large 
as  the  national  average.  The  average 
rate  of  imemployment  in  those  ghetto 
and  poor  areas  runs  approximately  15 
to  17  percent  for  young  people. 

When  we  consider  the  case  of  young 
girls,  that  figure  again  doubles.  It  is 
close  to  25  or  30  percent.  In  some  of 
these  ghetto  areas,  the  percentage  of  im- 
employment is  as  much  as  39  percent. 
In  some  areas  in  which  we  have  had 
riots,  the  mcidence  of  unemployment  is 
almost  4  out  of  every  10  people  able  to 
work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  root  cause 
for  poverty  and  also  a  root  cause  for  dis- 
order and  violence,  which  we  cannot 
overlook  except  at  our  great  peril.  This 
is,  fundamentally  and  sociologically,  the 
No.  1  fact  in  respect  to  everytlilng  which 
we  are  trying  to  do  m  the  antij>overty 
program. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
concerns  what  so  many  are  talking  about 
as  the  white  backlash.  I  am  being  ques- 
tioned about  tills  constantly.  Do  I  think 
there  is  a  wiiite  backlash?  I  am  a  rather 
well-known  and  ardent  civil  rights  law 
advocate.  I  have  fought  many  legisla- 
tive struggles  for  equal  opportunity  and 
to  redress  injustices  which  are  premised 
upon  racial  considerations.  So  I  have 
been  a  logical  object  of  this  kind  of  ques- 
tioning. Is  there  such  a  backlash?  Do 
the  results  in  primary  elections  in  Mary- 
land and  Georgia,  and  elsewhere,  indi- 
cate that  there  is  such  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  whites 
in  this  country?  Are  the  slogans  of 
demagogs  and  the  demonstrations  of 
violence  on  the  part  a  small  but  vocal 
minority  of  Negroes  suflBcient  to  cause 
resentment  in  the  rest  of  the  community 
and  to  materially  affect  public  policy, 
legislation,  and  so  forth? 

There  is  no  question  that  su<di  a  feel- 
ing exists.  It  is  most  regrettable. 
Whenever  we  fail  to  legislate  because  of 
resentment  rather  than  considering  the 
need  to  redress  injustices  which  exist,  as 
we  so  failed  on  the  civil  rights  bill  last 
week — notwithstanding  that  a  majority 
of  Senators  were  for  it — ^when  we  legis- 
late improvidently  or  imwisely  for  similar 
reasons,  as  I  think  we  did  in  the  fracas 
on  the  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  then 
we  do  not  fulfill  our  duty. 

I  am  sad  to  state  that  that  implication 
exists.  What  it  will  mean  in  terms  of 
public  tranquillity  has  to  be  devel- 
oped. Neverthdess,  those  especially  af- 
fected; namely,  the  minority  groups, 
have  got  to  use  restraint  and  wisdom. 

Indeed,  I  have  urged  the  great  major- 
ity of  American  Negroes  to  demonstrate 
in  an  open  and  direct  way  their  com- 
plete rejection  of  the  path  of  violence 
as  the  path  toward  greater  social  Jus- 
tice, (^portunlty,  and  to  the  redress  of 
the  legitimate  grievances  and  repressions 
which  their  people  have  endured.  I  am 
rather  hopeful  that  Uils  approach  will 
catch  on.  will  happen,  and  will  have  a 
strong  effect.  When  that  is  done,  the 
legislative  climate  will  have  had  Its 
effect. 


The  disappomtment  which  has  been 
engendered  has  t>een  very  great.  I 
would  consider  it  the  height  of  folly  to 
compoimd  it  now  by  shortciianging  the 
country  in  terms  of  its  needs,  or  to  short- 
change a  program  like  this,  wiiich  moves 
so  directly  to  meet  those  needs.  It  ts 
just  this  program  which  can  bring  about 
a  climAte  of  f  eeUng  and  («>inion  by  mi- 
norities that  will  be  most  conducive  to 
restormg  confidence  to  the  country  In 
this  whole  movement,  which  for  a  very 
long  time,  until  it  encountered  hard 
times  this  year,  was  a  most  extraordi- 
nary example  of  self-discipline  and  of 
statesmanship,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  Negro  people. 

There  is  real,  grinding  diflQculty  in  the 
areas  which  are  covered  by  the  bill. 
This  is  the  one  program  that  has  directly 
zeroed  in  to  deal  in  the  most  practlcid 
way  with  those  difficulties.  We  can 
never  forget  the  experience  we  had  In 
New  York  after  the  very  hot  summer  of 
1964  and  in  the  summer  of  1965,  when 
programs  of  direct  assistance  to  the  poor, 
like  those  which  we  are  discussing  today, 
came  into  focus  and  into  operation  in 
congested,  ghetto  areas  like  Harlem. 
Neither  can  we  forget  the  tremendous 
effect  they  had  upon  young  people,  who 
could  get  something  to  do,  find  some- 
where to  go,  for  the  first  time.  Tlicy 
could  turn  their  hsmds  to  work  with 
some  sense  of  belonging  in  a  group,  such 
as  a  community  action  program  engaged 
in  local  cleanup  of  lots,  streets,  rat-in- 
fested tenements,  and  so  on.  Such  ac- 
tivity built  morale  in  that  community  In 
an  imparalleled  way  and.  Indeed,  ma- 
terially changed  the  prospects  and  the 
situation,  so  that  1965,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  very  hot  and  violent  sum- 
mer, turned  out  to  produce  a  fairly  calm 
situation  in  Harlem.  In  my  judgment, 
tills  program  had  its  effects  again  in 
1966,  by  keeping  Harlem  out  of  the  cli- 
mate which  we  found  in  Watts  and  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  there  has 
been  grave  difficulty  and  grave  danger 
to  the  body  politic. 

Many  of  us  have  talked  about  a  Mar- 
shall plan  for  Americans  as  being  the 
most  practical,  the  most  direct  way  to 
provide  employment,  training,  and  help 
in  securmg  opportimitles  for  personal 
dignity  and  in  curing  the  tremendous 
evils  and  injustices  of  a  century  of  re- 
pression which  had  been  imposed  upon 
10  percent  of  our  population  and  which 
numbers,  in  consequence,  an  inordinate 
proportion  of  the  poor  who  are  reached 
by  the  antipoverty  program. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  help  in  the 
most  constructive,  htuxlheaded  way, 
without  t>ecommg  Involved  in  all  the  con- 
stitutional questions  and  questions  of  tbe 
organization  of  communities  wiiich  we 
ran  into  in  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights 
bUl. 

We  must  not  fall  In  this  endeavor.  I 
see  no  excuse  whatever  for  our  failing. 
Frankly,  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  how 
those  who  might  have  taken  other  posi- 
tions on  tile  civil  rights  bill  on  grotmds 
of  social  or  economic  policy,  or  even  con- 
stitutional policy,  could  fail  to  turn  to 
and  help  the  antipoverty  effort  as  being 
one  in  which  all  agree  there  are  no  such 
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Imidlcationa  aside  from  those  for  the  Im- 
provement of  improving  the  health, 
sklUs,  opportimltles,  and  environments  of 
the  poor  azKl  the  depressed  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  hope  that  whatever  may  be  our  de- 
bates In  the  ensuing  days  on  the  desira- 
bility of  such  a  program  or  the  amount  of 
money  which  ts  In  a  particular  program, 
one  basic  thing  will  be  clear:  lliat  the 
antlpoverty  program  Is  the  wa>  to  Im- 
prove conditions,  to  correct  Inlustlces, 
and  to  fortify  and  strengthen  order  and 
tranquillity  In  our  Nation.  Tills  is  a 
principle  which  certainly  Is  generally  ac- 
cepted by  all  concerned. 
^tFlnally,  Mr.  President,  one  other  thing 
that  I  think  Is  critically  important  In 
this  matter,  which  Members  will  be 
thinking  about,  is  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram as  compared  with  the  budget,  fis- 
cal, and  economic  situation  In  the  coun- 
try. I  explained  in  great  detail  for  that 
reason.  Mr.  President,  why  we  went 
through  the  program  as  carefxilly  as  we 
did.  the  conditions  under  which  we  voted, 
and  the  authorizations  for  the  sums  we 
eventually  felt  to  be  proven  and  i  equlred 
by  the  program. 

We  think  we  h»ve  now  brought  the 
amoxmt  down  to  fie  point  where  It  is 
both  fiscally  and  substantively  appro- 
priate in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lema  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  feel  en- 
titled to  ask  of  the  people  of  our  Nation, 
we  who  have  the  highest  standard  of 
living  on  earth,  we  who  have  5C  percent 
of  the  Industrial  production  of  :ill  man- 
kind, we,  who  at  such  a  sacrifice  In  blood 
and  treasure  are  today  the  defenders  of 
freedom  for  all  mankind:  Can  we  do  less 
than  what  our  committee  considers  to  be 
a  basic  mlniTniim  in  alleviating  the  op- 
pressiveness of  poverty  for  so  many  peo- 
ple— 35  million  pet^le— In  our  own  home- 
land? 

Have  we  not  a  right  to  say  that,  hav- 
ing put  the  program  In  balance  In  full 
respect  for  our  fiscal  situation,  we  are 
now  prepared  and  must  be  prepared  sts 
a  matter  of  basic  morality  to  pay  what 
It  takes?  I  have  explained  many  times 
my  problems,  suggestions,  and  Ideas  as 
to  the  dynsunlcs  of  our  struggle  In  Viet- 
nam for  peace,  but  essentially  I  am  for 
It.  I  think  it  Is  an  expenditure  fnxn 
the  Treasury  of  our  country  for  our 
future  freedom  and  security. 

But,  as  a  country  with  our  power,  we 
must,  if  need  be,  be  prepared  to  accept 
a  modest  across-the-board  tax  increase 
rather  than  forgo  what  in  basic  moral- 
ity, decency,  and  honor  needs  to  be  done 
by  our  Nation  in  alleviating  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor.  That  is  the  plea  I 
would  like  to  make  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  people  of  our  Nation.  If  I 
know  our  people  and  my  colleagues,  and 
I  think  I  do,  they  will  not  be  deaf  to  this 
kind  of  morality. 

ttx.  President,  I  now  wish  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  one  aspect  of  the 
program,  and  then  I  shall  make  some 
further  general  observations  with  reelect 
to  the  objections  which  some  Senators 
have  taken  In  their  individual  views  and 
ui'ltldsns. 

P1»8t.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  other  body  placed  a  very 


substantial  amount  of  resources  In  the 
so-called  title  I  programs.  These  pro- 
grams include  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  and  the  special 
Impact  program,  which  I  have  described 
as  aimed  at  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
ghetto  through  the  labor  of  the  poor 
themselves.  The  other  body  placed 
rather  heavy  onphasis  on  that  type  pro- 
gram. The  other  body  correspondingly 
underemphaslzed  the  so-called  com- 
munity action  agency  program,  which  we 
In  the  Senate  committee  strongly  sup- 
port as  the  basic  self-help  program. 

As  vre  have  a  great  belief  in  the  poor 
participating  in  the  management  and 
conduct  of  self-help  programs,  which  we 
consider  to  be  the  basic  policy  of  the 
Congress,  we  felt  strongly  that  that 
approach  should  be  buttressed  and 
supported. 

Thus,  we  added  some  money  to  the 
community  action  programs  in  the  ways 
which  I  have  described:  In  health  cen- 
ters, legal  services,  and  in  Headstart.  all 
of  which  are  community  action  pro- 
grams. 

Now.  'Wi.  President,  it  Is  necessary  as 
we  appraise  our  progress  since  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  program  to  see  whether 
the  community  action  aspects  are  a  suc- 
cess.   I  am  glad  to  report  that  they  are. 

More  than  700  community  action  agen- 
cies now  conduct  programs.  That  is  400 
more  than  last  year.  These  have  re- 
ceived over  2.200  project  grants,  and  over 
4  million  people  in  the  poverty  category 
have  been  reached. 

Moreover,  the  cqpmunlty  action  agen- 
cies are  no  longer  seen  as  a  political 
threat  by  the  city  halls  of  the  coimtry. 
The  Conference  of  Mayors  In  E>allas, 
Tex.,  recently  endorsed  the  community 
action  concept.  Their  resolution  states 
that  umbrella  agencies  which  nm  the 
community  action  efforts  in  various 
municipalities  should  have  "brosuUy 
representative  governing  boards  includ- 
ing those  affected  by  the  program." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
UJ3.  Conference  of  Mayors,  June  15, 1966, 
held  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  which  the  "re- 
solve" clause  reads  as  follows: 

Novi,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  "Hiat  the 
Conference  calla  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  to  expand  the  community  action 
program  throiigb  local  \imbreUa-type  agen- 
cies which  should:  (a)  have  broadly  rep- 
resentative governing  boards  Including  those 
affected  by  the  program,  representatives  of 
local  government  and  civic  groups  having  an 
interest  in  the  program;  and  (b)  have  full 
authority  to  coordinate  and  approve  all  ac- 
tivities funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  at  the  local  level. 

I  emphasise  the  use  of  the  word  "ex- 
pand". 

A  further  resolution  states : 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Conference 
\irges  the  President  and  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  severe  deficiency  In  funds  to  meet 
program  levels  already  established  In  the 
major  centra  of  poverty  and  to  support 
a  9350  ■ntuinm  su^ilMikentary  i^>proprlatlon 
to  bring  the  program  to  the  level  authorized 
In  the  original  legislation. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  reetimmendatlon 
which  motivated  our  committee  in  the 
action  which  it  took. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  conference  of  mayors  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as 
fc^ows: 

CoxmnnTT  Action  aito  Povanr 

Whereas,  the  persistence  of  poverty  in  our 
nation  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all 
public  officials;  and 

Whereas.  87%  of  the  poor  no  longer  live  on 
farms  and  nearly  60%  live  in  cities;  and 

Whereas,  earmarking  of  community  action 
jXDgram  funds  for  our  national  programs  u 
proposed  by  Congress  would  reduce  the  flezl. 
blllty  and  the  funds  available  to  local 
agencies. 

Whereas,  nearly  all  of  the  cities  In  the  T7& 
Conference  of  Mayors  have  organized  a  com- 
munity action  program  under  the  provlslont 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act;  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Conference  calls  upon  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  exp>and  the  community  action  pro- 
gram through  local  umbrella-type  agencies 
which  should:  (a)  have  broadly  representa- 
tive governing  boards  including  those  affected 
by  the  program,  representatives  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  civic  groups  having  an  Interest 
In  the  program;  and  (b)  have  full  authority 
to  coordinate  and  approve  all  activities 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity at  the  local  level. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Conference 
urges  the  President  and  Congress  to  direct 
that  the  community  action  program  shall 
afford:  (a)  maximum  flexibility  for  local 
offlcltds  to  develc^  and  manage  the  varioui 
components  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  according  to  locally  determined  priori- 
ties; and  (b)  improved  coordination  amon^ 
federal  agencies  by  OEO  which  wUl  provide 
workable  g^uarantees  that  preference  will  be 
given  to  those  programs  approved  by  local 
community  action  agencies. 

Be  it  further  resolr^ed.  That  the  Conference 
urges  the  President  and  Congress  to  recog- 
nize the  severe  deficiency  in  funds  to  meet 
program  levels  already  established  in  the 
major  centers  of  poverty  and  to  support  a 
$250  million  supplementary  appropriation  to 
bring  the  program  to  the  level  authorized  in 
the  original  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
should  like  to  make  some  reference  to 
the  major  objections  which  have  been 
made  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  program. 

The  first  objection  is  that  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  economy,  it 
would  add  to  inflation  to  increase  the 
program  by  some  $750  million  over  the 
President's  request.  But  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity's  figures,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  show  that  more  money 
Is  needed.  Moreover,  morality  dictates 
that  we  must  do  with  some  decency  what 
is  required  to  combat  the  poverty  situa- 
tion in  Uiis  country,  especially  at  such  a 
critical  time  of  racial  tensions,  when  so 
many  minorities  In  the  country  would  be 
within  this  class  of  the  poor  who  will  be 
reached.  It  Is  my  deep  belief  that  we 
should  do  what  it  takes  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  in- 
flation in  other  ways — and  I  have  de- 
scribed them  on  many  an  occasion— in- 
cluding, if  necessary,  an  across-the- 
board  tax  Increase  for  the  Vietnam  war, 
rather  than  by  shortchanging  the  poor 
of  this  Nation  and  thereby  further  en- 
dangering domestic  tranquillity. 

In  addition,  let  me  point  out  that  on 
any  kind  of  longer  range  basis,  if  we  re- 
habilitate those  who  are  poor  so  that 


they  may  become  wag4  earners,  we  will 
get  back  an  infinitely  ^ater  amount  in 
terms  of  the  gross  national  product  and 
the  productivity  of  thfc  country  than  we 
will  expend  on  this  PMeral  aid.  That, 
I  think,  is  an  extremely  important,  long- 
term  view  of  the  suitipoverty  program. 

Another  point  which  has  been  raised 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  concerns  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  OEO  and  whether  its 
activities  should  not  be  reassigned  to 
other  and  more  specialized  departments 
of  the  Government,  for  example,  the  Job 
Corps  sent  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  Headstart  program  to  the  Ofllce 
of  Education  in  th^  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Superficially — and  t  do  not  say  this 
invidiously — ^that  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
actly the  right  thing  to  do,  I  thought 
that  myself  at  first,  (^ertainly  I  wanted 
to  look  at  it  carefully  ivhen  we  went  into 
the  markup  of  the  antlpoverty  bill.  But, 
after  hearing  sOl  the  Evidence  and  con- 
sidering the  facts,  I  c^me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  this  stage.  It  would  be  very 
unwise,  because  the  degree  of  alertness 
in  driving  forward  with  the  programs, 
the  degree  of  interest  which  needs  to  be 
engendered  upon  the  local  level,  the  viv- 
idness and  the  drama  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty itself,  the  raising  of  the  ability  of 
the  poor  themselves  to  administer  the 
programs — and  that  1^  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  whole  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram—are better  maintained  by  keeping 
the  program  under  separate  administra- 
tion. I  became  thoroughly  convinced  we 
would  make  a  great  (nistake  to  lop  off 
some  aspects  of  the  work  from  the  OEO 
at  this  time,  and  that  we  would  be  better 
advised  during  this  njaxt  1-year  period, 
and  we  will  be  back!  again  next  year 
maldng  authori2ation4  In  the  same  com- 
mittee to  lay  the  be^ock  upon  which 
these  programs  can  rest. 

Iliat  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  way  of  adminis- 
tration, transfer  would  not  accomplish 
terribly  much.  It  would  not  be  impor- 
tant in  comparison  with  what  we  would 
lose  in  making  the  program  most  ef- 
fective for  the  poor  themselves. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  will  not,  for  the  present — and  I 
emphasize  the  words  "for  the  present" — 
disturb  that  situation. , 

The  third  point  which  is  made  in  the 
various  dissenting  vl^ws  is  that  salary 
levels  are  too  high  in  tiie  OEO. 

Well,  in  the  first  piace,  the  fact  that 
people  work  on  poverty  does  not  mean 
that  they  do  not  have  to  have  skills, 
that  we  do  not  want  them  honest,  or  that 
we  do  not  want  them  to  make  a  living. 
On  the  contrary,  that  is  the  very  thing 
we  want,  so  that  they  will  have  thehr 
heads  clear  to  work  vflth  the  difficulties 
that  anyone  knows  they  will  have  who 
has  had  any  experiende  along  this  line — 
particularly  Senators— within  the  local 
frame  of  reference  in  which  they  will 
have  to  work.  They  wUl  have  very  tough 
jobs.  I 

What  we  did  do.  irJ  Ian  effort  to  meet 
something  of  that  vl^tv,  was  to  require 
that  salaries  be  set  th  accordance  with 
•mounts  paid  for  comkiarable  services  in 
wat  geographic  area,  fhd  to  require  pub- 


lic disclosure  of  all  persons  whose  salaries 
were  $10,000  a  year  or  more. 

We  feel  that  since  this  program  is  re- 
viewed yearly,  both  in  the  authorizing 
and  appropriations  processes,  we  have 
put  in  a  satisfactory  protection  in  respect 
of  salary  levels.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fearful  mistake  to 
thwart  the  efforts  of  the  agency  to  get 
the  best,  most  capable,  dedicated,  and 
honest  people  to  administer  a  program 
of  such  sensitivity,  where  mistakes  and 
excesses  could  be  so  damaging  and  dis- 
astrous to  the  Nation's  self-respect. 

Finally,  some  of  my  colleagues — par- 
ticulso'ly  one  of  my  colleagues  who  has 
been  of  tremendous  help,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Mukphy] — have 
been  concerned  about  political  manipu- 
lation of  the  people  who  are  poor  who 
could  so  easily  be  imposed  upon  imder 
this  program.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  consequently  advanced  the 
idea  of  applying  the  Hatch  Act  to  every- 
one drawing  the  major  part  of  his  salary 
from  fimds  coming  out  of  the  Federtl 
Oovemment's  antlpoverty  program. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  that  view,  but 
I  believe  that  after  aU  the  "give  and  take" 
which  goes  on  in  committee,  we  have 
come  to  a  fair  solution  of  the  problem. 

On  the  one  hand,  people  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  MtmPHT]  and 
myself  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
dangers  of  political  abuse  of  the  program 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  the  poor 
to  be  involved,  we  want  the  community 
leaders  involved.  It  is  probably  more 
than  one  can  ask  that  this  Icind  of  In- 
volvMnent  could  be  achieved  in  total  in- 
sulation from  normtd  political  life. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  would  cost  us 
perhaps  a  good  many  desirable  people  if 
we  absolutely  and  strictly  "Hatched" 
everybody,  t«  the  saying  goes.  So,  we 
have  come  to  a  middle  ground  where  the 
Hatch  Act  applies  as  to  all  employees  of 
the  "umbrella"  agencies,  but  does  not 
cover  those  in  the  delegate  agencies 
except  in  connection  with  their  official 
duties  carried  out  in  coimection  with  the 
antlpoverty  program. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  compromise.  I 
believe  the  committee  has  gone  a  very 
long  way  to  answer  the  legitimate  and 
proper  objections  to  this  danger  in  the 
program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, floor  manager  of  the  bill,  for  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  cooperation  with 
me  and  all  of  us  on  the  minority  side  in 
the  very  difficult  and  lengthy  considera- 
tions in  dealing  with  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

I  think  I  have  given  a  fair  presentation 
of  why  I  feel  as  I  do  and  why  I  shall  help 
him  defend  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  tried  to  give  some  of  the 
answers  to  the  arguments  which  have 
been  raised  by  some  of  my  owp.  colleagues, 
questions  which  were  legitimate,  and  as 
to  which  there  has  been  some  difficulty. 

I  hope  that  this  assertion  of  our  tradi- 
tional American  quality  of  decency  will 
be  fulfilled  by  passage  of  the  bill  sub- 
stantially as  we  have  brought  it  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrre.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  very  deep  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
for  his  hard  work  and  assistance  in 
guiding  this  bill  through  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee. 

Throughout  the  hearings  and  in  the 
extensive  and  sconewhat  controversial 
markup  sessions,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  an  inteUigent  critic  and  good 
friend  to  those  who  were  determined  to 
pursue  with  all  vigor  the  war  on  poverty. 
Many  of  the  provisions  In  the  bill  as  it 
comes  to  the  floor  resulted  from  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits].  Those  provisions,  in 
my  Judgment,  strengthen  the  bill. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  willingness 
to  come  here  to  open  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  when,  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
my  control,  I  was  unable  to  be  here  at 
the  end  of  the  morning  hour.  Although 
I  did  not  hear  his  entire  address.  I  am 
advised  that  it-was  a  strong  endorsonent 
of  the  bill,  and  for  this  I  am  also  grate- 
ful.   

Mr.  JAVns.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  the  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege,  as  floor  manager,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  1966  amendments  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

When  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
was  flrst  passed  in  August  1964,  the 
declaration  of  purpose  contained  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

The  United  States  can  achieve  Its  full  eco- 
nomic and  social  potential  as  a  nation  only 
if  every  individual  has  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  fuU  extent  of  his  capabil- 
ity and  to  participate  In  the  workings  of  our 
society.  It  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  this  na- 
tion, by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity 
to  live  In  decency  and  dignity.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen,  supple- 
ment, and  coordinate  the  effcH'ts  In  further- 
ance of  that  poUcy. 

The  objective  of  the  war  on  poverty 
should  be  to  provide  equal  economic  op- 
portunity for  the  35  million  Americans 
who  do  not  now  have  that  opportunity. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  these  amendments 
to  advance  that  cause.  Sargent  Shriver, 
the  able  Director  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
said  not  long  ago  that  if  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
cooperate  in  a  wholehearted  effort  to  end 
poverty,  the  Job  could  be  done  in  10 
years.  I  share  that  belief.  This  bin  is 
an  effort  to  move  toward  that  end. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  program, 
in  2  short  years,  are  heartwarming  and 
edgnifieant. 

Preliminarily,  let  It  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  first  na- 
tion in  history  to  dedicate  its  resources 
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to  the  goal  of  eliminating  poverty.  In- 
deed, a  generation  ago.  such  a  thought 
would  have  been  derided  even  by  the 
most  compassionate.  I  believe  it  was 
the  extraordinary  surge  of  prosperity  in 
this  country  after  World  War  n  which 
aroused  the  imagination  and  the  vision 
of  many  of  our  leading  citizens  as  to  the 
possibilities  of,  for  the  first  time  in  re- 
corded history,  eliminating  conditions 
which  had  come  to  be  accepted  as 
chronic,  persistent,  and  Ineradicable  in 
every  civilization. 

However,  we  have  before  us  a  vision 
which  can  become  a  reality,  if  Congress 
will  do  its  part.  This  bill  places  before 
Congress  the  challenge — a  challenge 
which  I  hope  will  be  accepted— to  elimi- 
nate misery,  disease,  inadequate  housing, 
xmequal  Job  opportunities,  illiteracy,  and 
all  the  other  curses  which  presently  beset 
35  million  Americans. 

During  the  short  2  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  act,  the  war  on  poverty 
has  affected  the  lives  of  more  than  4 
million. 

Here  are  some  of  the  significant  steps 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  106  Job  Corps  training  centers 
vere  in  operation  as  compared  to  47  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  1.477  separate  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  had  been  approved, 
providing  work  and  training  opportu- 
nities for  528,000  young  men  and  women, 
an  increase  over  the  prior  year  of  more 
than  100  percent  in  the  numj)er  of  proj- 
ects in  operation  and  of  90  percent  in  the 
amount  of  work  training  provided. 

More  than  700  commimity  action 
agencies  were  conducting  diversified 
antipoverty  programs  directed  toward 
the  particular  poverty  disabilities  in  each 
local  community.  This  compares  with 
only  300  such  programs  in  operation  at 
the  end  of  the  prior  fiscal  year.  A  num- 
ber of  programs  for  migratory  and  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers  have  been 
funded,  through  119  separate  component 
grants  as  compared  to  75  such  compo- 
nents funded  in  fiscal  year  1965. 

Over  17,000  individual  and  391  coop- 
erative loans  had  been  mtwie  in  the  rural 
loan  program,  an  increase  of  55  percent 
jmd  377  percent  respectively. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  small  business  loans  were  made,  ag- 
gregating' $17,251,184.  compared  with 
only  159  loans  aggregating  $1,765,350. 

All  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  3  DJ3.  territories  were  conduct- 
ins  adult  basic  education  programs 
having  more  than  200,000  participants, 
compared  with  only  38,000  participants 
in  14  States  a  year  earlier. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  woik- 
experienoe  projects  had  been  established 
for  about  114,000  persons  having  an  esti- 
mated 346.000  dependents,  compared 
with  164  projects  for  89,000  participants 
having  an  estimated  273,000  dependents 
at  the  end  of  the  earlier  year. 

There  were  3,342  VISTA  volunteers  In 
training  or  in  the  field.  c<»npared  with 
1,063  volunteers  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1966. 
In  addition  to  this  expansion,  new 
programs  such  as  legal  services,  which 
provides  for  lawyers  for  the  poor  in  more 
t^*n    100    communities,    and    Upward 
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Boimd.  which  helps  promising  students 
from  impoverished  families  to  enter  col- 
lege, had  been  undertaken  and  were 
showing  substantial  success. 

These  are.  indeed,  significant  accom- 
plishments which  have  received  consid- 
erably less  public  attention  than  they 
deserve.  Yet  the  most  significant  side 
of  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  what  has 
been  done,  but  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Thus  less  than  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
35  million  poor  have  been  reached.  Less 
than  30  percent  of  poor  children  from 
3  to  5  years  of  age  were  affected  last  year 
by  Project  Headstart.  Only  10  per- 
cent of  the  5.4  miUion  elderly  poor  and 
less  than  15  percent  of  those  who  live 
in  impoverished  rural  areas  have  been 
helped. 

Although  there  were  about  600,000 
school  dropouts  16  to  21  years  last  year, 
the  poverty  programs,  primarily  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  reached  only  one-quarter  of  this 
nimiber. 

The  need  to  accelerate  and  expand  the 
program  is  clear.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  himian  and  financial  re- 
sources required  to  do  so  can  be  readily 
provided.  What  is  needed  is  the  will  to 
get  on  with  the  task,  the  willingness  to 
accept  the  cost  of  the  accelerated  and 
progressively  higher  levels  of  activity 
which  are  clearly  required. 

The  total  antipoverty  effort  is  in  this 
shape:  The  demand  of  our  poor  people 
for  assistance  far  exceeds  the  supply  of 
service  which  has  thus  far  been  avail- 
able. We  carmot.  of  course,  meet  all 
the  needs  at  once;  nevertheless,  we  must 
provide  for  substantial  Input,  and  that 
is  what  the  bill  is  intended  to  do. 

The  bill,  which  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness, makes  a  significant  increase  In  the 
request  for  authorization  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  administration.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  administration  bill  was  merely  a 
holding  action.  At  best,  it  could  be 
viewed  as  stopping  progress  short;  at 
worst,  as  contemplating  a  slowing  down 
or  a  deterioration  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
As  a  result  of  4  packed  days  of 
hearings,  and  markup  sessions  in  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
which  extended  for  several  weeks,  the 
committee  has  reported  a  clean  bill  in- 
corporating administration  recommend- 
ations wherever  possible,  but  not  hesitat- 
ing to  go  beyond  these  recommendations 
and  to  include  irmovations  which  testi- 
mony indicated  were  desirable. 

In  four  particular  areas  the  commit- 
tee exjpanded  programs  which  were  in 
operation  but  were  not  authorized  at  a 
level  we  believed  to  be  desirable. 

The  first  of  those  programs  deals  with 
employment,  and  employment  pcuticu- 
larly  in  urt>an  areas  having  large  concen- 
tration of  low-income  people.  It  has  be- 
come a  truism  to  say  that  the  best  way 
to  get  out  of  the  poverty  status  Is  to  get 
a  job  and  hold  it  and  to  move  up  on  the 
einployment  ladder  until  one  is  able  to 
support  himself  and  his  family  in  some 
dignity  and  decency. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Jxmlor  Senate 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KnnmT],  and  his 


colleague  [Mr.  Javits]  the  ctMumittee 
added  to  the  administration  bill  $150  mil- 
lion  to  be  used  for  activities  specifically 
designed  to  improve  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  the  environment  in  which 
the  poverty  stricken  now  live. 

The  unemplojrment  problem,  little  ap- 
preciated in  the  past,  but  now  becoming 
increasingly  clear,  is  simply  this:  unem- 
ployment  in  poverty  areas  with  a  high 
concentration  of  low-income  families,  ex- 
ceeds by  many  times  both  national  and 
local  rates  of  unemployment.  Indeed,  in 
the  ghettos  of  America  inadequate  job 
opportunities  is  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  continuing  poverty.  This  bill  would 
provide  funds  and  programs  to  help  rem- 
edy that  condition. 

We  also  included  the  program,  initially 
proposed  by  Representative  Schetjer,  of 
New  York,  to  provide  for  training  and 
employment  of  adults  in  subprofessional 
public  service  fields — areas  where  em- 
ployment beckons  to  those  qualified,  and 
where  the  services  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try could  be  vastly  improved  if  subpro- 
fessional tasks  were  performed  by  indi- 
viduals from  the  poverty-stricken  areas 
who  have  been  trained  to  perform  ♦hem 
thuii  freeing  professionals  to  perform 
those  tasks  which  only  they  can  perform. 
In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  funds  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  The  Neightwrhood 
Youth  Corps  has  been,  and  I  think  most 
would  agree,  a  successful  program. 

The  second  area  where  the  committee 
has  increased  the  authorization  and  en- 
couraged the  expansion  of  programs, 
is  in  the  field  of  health.  Upon  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  $100  miUion 
additional  authorization  has  been  in- 
cluded to  provide  50  neighborhood 
health  centers  which  would  provide  com- 
prehensive family  oriented  programs  for 
the  poor.  That  the  poor  have  far  greater 
health  problems  than  others  needs  no 
documentation.  Nor  is  docimientation 
needed  to  show  that  poverty  and  ill 
health  compound  one  another.  The 
problem  is  one  of  resources  and  the 
availability  of  services.  Health  services 
for  the  poor  should  be  readily  available 
to  th«n  in  an  efficient  manner  some- 
where near  where  they  live.  They  can 
be  so  provided  at  a  relatively  modest 
cost.  This  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of 
about  50  centers,  of  which  3  are  now  In 
operation,  with  5  having  been  funded 
but  not  open. 

This  program,  if  enacted  by  Congress, 
will  permit  a  major  breakthrough.  Even 
though  it  will  not  be  possible  to  fund  all 
the  health  centers  which  are  needed,  it 
will  make  a  modest  start  toward  meeting 
the  total  demand,  estimated  at  about  400 
such  centers. 

The  third  area  where  the  committee 
has  expanded  the  program  suggested  by 
the  administration  is  Project  Headstart. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  great  successes 
of  the  poverty  program.  It  is  a  program 
which  gives  preschool  children,  ages  3 
to  5.  from  poverty-stricken  families,  a 
headstart  so  that  when  they  enter  Bn- 
der«arten  or  the  first  grade  they  wlUnM 
be  so  disadvantaged  when  compared  wiw 
their  classmates  who  have  had  a  mucD 
better  preparatloa. 


This  program  is  nolt  just  an  educa- 
tional program,  it  is  directed  at  the  whole 
child.  It  deals  with  the  family  of  the 
poverty-stricken  youngster  in  order  to 
change  the  environme^vt  from  which  he 
comes.  It  also  tries  to'  assiue  that  he  or 
she  has  adequate  health  and  dental  care. 
and  that  he  or  she  isj  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  personal  hyjgiene.  Thus  the 
present  Director  of  th«  Headstart  pro- 
gram is  not  an  educator,  but  a  pediatri- 
cian, and  to  me  this  seems  wise. 

The  Headstart  progrtun,  for  which  the 
administration  requested  $327  million, 
has  been  increased  by  the  committee  to 
$527  million — $200  million  more  than  re- 
quested. This  additional  authorization 
is  based  on  the  success  of  and  need  for 
Headstart.  It  recognises  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  2.5  million  poor 
children  in  the  3-  to  i3-year  age  group 
who,  were  it  not  for  Beadstart,  would 
never  be  reached.  It  recognizes  the  fact 
that  efforts  to  make  up  at  a  later  age 
what  Headstart  provides  can  only  be  un- 
dertaken at  very  much  higher  costs. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
estimates  that  full-year  program  mn>ll- 
cations  for  Headstart  will  involve  400,- 
000  children,  or  more.  The  proposed  in- 
crease will  not  be  enough  to  cover  this. 
It  will,  however,  be  enough  to  permit 
programs  for  328,000  Children  for  a  full 
year.  In  addition.  550JOOO  children  will 
be  able  to  join  8-week  summer  programs. 

The  fotirth  area  whfre  the  committee 
has  expanded  the  ad^ninistration's  re- 
quests is  for  legal  senices.  This  pro- 
gram, which  has  the  ^thusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  American^  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders 
Association,  and  other  legal  groups,  has 
already  won  enthusia$tic  support  from 
the  poor.  j 

Legal  services  can  attack  many  of  the 
roots  of  poverty,  at  low  cost,  and  in  a 
manner  which  will  reduce  other  costs  of 
assistance.  [ 

The  administration  pudgeted  $25  mil- 
lion authorization  for  this  program. 

The  committee  thought  it  was  inade- 
quate and  doubled  it. 

These,  then,  are  th^  four  major  areas 
where  the  committee  Increased  the  ad- 
ministration's requests^ 

I  turn  now  to  some  ^alysis  of  the  re- 
quested authorization.,  The  total  asked 
is  $2,496  billion  as  opposed  to  an  ad- 
mtalstration  request  elf  $1.75  billion. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  larger 
sum  will  little  more  than  meet  the  mini- 
mum needs  and  reasonable  expectations 
of  the  poor.  The  smaller  request  sent 
down  by  the  administration  was  the 
ceiling  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in 
a  lower  overall  budget  figure. 

It  was  developed  at  \  the  hearings  that 
the  OEO  itself  had  asked  for  a  substan- 
tially higher  figure-i-lndeed,  a  figure 
»i»ut  the  same  as  that  which  the  com- 
mittee now  reconuneiids.  But.  largely 
wcause  of  the  extraoiJdinary  cost  of  the 
jw  in  Vietnam,  the  administration  cut 
back  on  this  request. 

There  are  a  number  of  estimates  cur- 
rent as  to  what  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
jwting  the  American  p^ple  each  month. 
n<«ardless  of  which  fto^re  one  takes— 
«J«  I  personally  pref  ei  the  middle  one  of 
•25  bmion  a  mohth-^the  poverty  bill 


amoimts  to  about  the  cost  of  1  month  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the  excess  over 
the  President's  budget  called  for  by  the 
authorization  in  the  bill  would  pay  for 
about  10  days  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Stated  somewhat  differently,  the  cost 
of  the  requested  authorization  for  1  year 
of  the  war  on  poverty  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  this  year's  cost  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  We  are  spending  twice  that 
amount  each  year  frantically  racing  to 
get  to  the  moon  before  the  Russians  do. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  while  we 
are  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
cannot  escalate  the  war  on  poverty.  Mr. 
President,  because  there  are  35  million 
Americans  in  a  poverty-stricken  condi- 
tion, I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

A  commitment  was  made  to  those  35 
million  Americans  in  August  of  1964, 
when  Congress  first  passed  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  that  this  Nation  would 
mobilize  its  hiunan  and  financial  re- 
sources to  eliminate  the  pai-adox  of  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  plenty  by  c^iening  to 
everyone  the  c*>portunity  to  live  in  de- 
cency and  in  dignity. 

Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  the  bill 
raises  the  question  of  our  national  prior- 
ities. In  raising  such  a  question,  it  poses 
an  even  deeper  challenge  to  the  con- 
science of  Members  of  the  Senate.  Our 
committee  faced  that  challenge  and  that 
appeal  of  conscience.  It  concluded  that 
it  was  its  duty  to  bring  about  a  bill  which 
would  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the 
poor  and  that  then  the  Senate,  in  its  wis- 
dom, would  pass  on  this  question  of 
priorities. 

If  it  is  felt  that  10  days  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  so  important  that  we  should 
cut  the  bill  back  to  the  figure  stiggested 
by  the  President,  if  it  is  felt  that  we 
caimot  afford  for  35  million  Americans 
what  we  are  spending  in  1  month  In 
Vietnam,  if  it  is  felt  that  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  continue  to  have  American 
boys  killed  in  the  elephant  grass  and 
jungle  of  southeast  Asia  than  it  is  to  do 
something  effective  for  the  people  who 
live  In  our  American  ghettos,  why.  then, 
the  Senate  will  cut  back  the  bill,  or  even 
possibly  defeat  it,  bringing  this  great  ef- 
fort which  hM  awakened  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people  to  a  grinding 
halt.    The  amount  set  forth  in  this  bill 


is  what  is  needed  and  can  be  wisely 
spent;  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend that  statement  in  detail  as  the 
debate  proceeds. 

Nor  is  it  the  job  of  our  committee  to 
tell  the  administration  how  much  to  ask 
for  in  appropriations.  There  were 
plenty  of  precedents  this  year  for  the 
Congress,  and  for  the  Senate,  to  force 
on  the  administration,  not  only  authori- 
zations, but  appropriations,  which  it  did 
not  want  and  said  it  would  not  spend. 

So  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  be  prepared 
to  take  the  first  step  to  try  to  meet  the 
minimum  needs  of  35  million  Americans, 
authorizing  the  amount  called  for  by  the 
bill,  and  then  leave  it  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent, mider  the  surveillance  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Committees  of  both  Houses. 
to  determine  how  much  of  that  minimum 
need  the  conscience  of  America  requires 
to  be  spent. 

This  bill  contains  only  a  1-year  au- 
thorization. Those  who  are  directing 
the  war  on  poverty  wUl  be  back  next  year 
to  seek  another  authorization  and  more 
appropriations.  I  hope  the  President,  if 
national  conditions  are  different  or  if 
changes  are  indicated,  will  reconunend 
what  is  clearly  required. 

This  bill  does,  however,  continue  for 
that  1  year  the  90-percent  Federal 
contribution  to  three  of  the  major  pro- 
grams which  are  involved  in  the  war  on 
poverty:  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
various  community  action  programs,  and 
adult  basic  education.  That  rate  of 
Federal  contribution  is  continued  for 
another  year  because  it  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  neither  the  local 
communities  nor  the  States  have  the 
financial  resources  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  than  10  per- 
cent to  those  programs. 

A  breakdown  and  comparison  of  the 
allocations  in  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration are  set  forth  in  a  chart  entitled 
"Poverty  Program:  Administration, 
House,  and  Senate  Committee  Budget 
Proposals,"  which  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoko  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Poverty  program  administration,  House  and  Senate  committee  budget  proposals 
[In  millions  of  dollars.    Numbers  in  parentheses  are  subtotals] 


Fiscal  year 
igee 

program 

levels 

Fiscal  year  1967 

President's 
budget 

House 
bm 

Senate 

reported 

bUl 

Title  I: 

A.  Job  Corps ... 

310 

273 

228 
300 

2aao 

49&0 

338 

B.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps .. 

488 

D.  Special  impact  programs..'. 

ISO 

Subtotal,  tltl«I_ 

(S82) 

(528) 

(«9iO) 

(874) 

Title  n: 

A.  Community  anion  program: 

Versatile  CAP  funding 

Headstart . 

3B5 

201 
2S 
10 

48S 

327 

25 

73 

323.0 

3SZ0 

22.0 

88.0 

487 
527 

Legal  seryioes «—....... 

Nelsen  and  Scheuer  amendmBntsIIinilllZIIIIIIIIII 
Kennedy  health  centers 

so 

ISO 
100 

Narcotics  rehabiUtatkHi 

ii~6 

8.0 
38.5 

FamUy  loans . 

_  —  -..— 

B.  Adnlt  basic  education 

IS 

30 

30 

Subtotal,  Utl*  U 

(«M} 

(»H) 

(832. « 

(1,344) 
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Poverty  priram  aininialratum,  Houte  and  Senate  commiUee  budget  projxwota— Continued 

[In  mOUons  of  doUus.    Nombcn  in  pwenthtaes  an  sabtoUls] 


TiUelll: 

A.  Rural  lo«iiL. 

B.  Migrants 


Sabtotal,  titl*  m 

Title  IV:  SBA  loans  coanselinf  acrrioe. 

TltleV:  Work  experience 

Title  VI:  General  administration 

Title  VUI:  VX6TA — 

Other  (draft  rejectees  project) 


Orand  total. 


nao^jraar 


IS 

2S 


(81) 

0 

UO 

13 

• 

13 

1,600 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  major  areas  in  title  n,  the 
community  action  program,  which  the 
committee  increased  from  $944  million 
to  $1J44  billion,  the  various  suballoca- 
tlons  have  not  been  spelled  out  in  the 
bill  itself,  because  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  of 
the  committee  that  maximum  flexibility 
should  be  available  in  the  community 
acti<m  part  of  the  program  in  order  to 
permit  the  varying  needs  of  quite  dif- 
ferent local  communities  to  be  met. 

Obviously,  the  kind  of  a  community  ac- 
tion program  which  will  be  run  In  the 
poverty-stricken  areas  in  Appakichla  will 
be  different  from  the  kind  of  programs 
which  would  be  wise  in  Washingtcm.  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia,  or 
Pltt^iu^h. 

Thus  the  report  contains  recommenda- 
tions for  the  suballocatlons,  which  the 
committee  believes  OEO  will  be  wise  to 
follow  as  guidelines. 

This  raises  the  question  of.  How  well 
has  the  progrsun  been  <^?erathig?  Can- 
dor compeUi  one  to  admit  that  serious 
mistakes  have  beer  aiade  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program,  mistakes  which 
I  would  believe  were  inevitable  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  program  is  so  new. 
It  Is  the  <dd  question  of  whether  it  is 
better,  If  one  has  five  things  which  he 
thinks  ought  to  be  done,  to  do  only  one 
of  tbem  and  be  sure  he  is  right,  or  to  do 
at  least  four  of  them,  taking  the  cal- 
culated risk  that  the  end  results  will  be 
worth  the  risks. 

Congress  decided,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  decision,  that  it  would  take  the 
latter  course  and  avoid  the  supercautlon 
of  saving  a  few  million  dollars  at  the  cost 
of  depriving  the  poor  of  services  which 
the  philosophy  of  the  act  Indicated  were 
required. 

The  committee  does  not  expect  this 
program  to  be  perfect,  and  it  is  not  per- 
fect. We  want  it  to  be  workable  and 
feasible.  We  are  aware  that  many  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  and  that  more  will 
be  made.  But  in  oiu-  Judgment,  those 
mistakes  should  not  result  In  the  cur- 
tailing of  the  program,  nor  in  slsudcenlng 
of  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  press  forward  in  the  war  on 
poverty  to  ultimate  success. 

The  committee  made  one  other  policy 
determination.  This  bill  came  before  our 
committee  and  subcommittee  late  in  the 
calendar  year,  when  the  war  on  poverty 
vaa  being  operated  on  continuing  reso- 


lutions permitting  the  administrators  to 
spend  each  month  at  the  same  level  as 
had  been  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.    We  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  this  was  not  the 
time  to  engage  in  a  massive  oversight 
operation,  to  see  if  we  could  root  out  the 
many  mistakes  in  administration  which 
are  unquestionably  being  made.    It  wm 
our  conclusion  that  we  should  pass  the 
best  bill  we  could  get  and  then  undertake 
a  detailed  investigation  of  the  program. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
I  pledge  now  that  starting  even  before 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year,  the  sub- 
committee— ^wlth  an  expanded  staff,  I 
hope— will  engage  in  a  comprehensive 
series  of  hearings  across  the  country,  to 
find  out  at  the  grassroots  how  well  this 
program  is  going,  what  its  deficiencies 
are,  and  what  Congress  should  do  to 
remedy  than.  I  hope  to  receive  authority 
from  the  Senate,  through  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  [Mr.  Hnxl.  to  contract 
for  a  study  with  a  team  of  competent  and 
experienced  people  who  would  come  back 
and  let  us  in  Congress  know,  not  later 
than  the  spring  of  next  year,  where  this 
program  needs  revision,  reorganization,  o 
and  strengthening,  starting  at  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  running  right  on  down 
to  the  ghettos  of  the  large  cities. 

I  would  hc4>e  that  the  Senate  would 
agree  with  such  appraisal,  and  would  en- 
courage us — and  fund  us — to  make  that 
investigation  once  Congress  adjourns. 

Now,  before  I  close,  Just  a  few  words 
about  specific  programs. 

The  Job  Corps,  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial of  the  programs,  has  been  cut 
back,  both  by  the  President's  request  and 
by  the  committee,  to  an  authorization  of 
$228  million,  from  the  authorization  of 
$310  million  provided  for  fiscal  1966. 
That  has  been  done  largely  because  the 
initial  programs  of  the  Job  CorjM  con- 
templated the  construction  or  the  leasing 
of  Job  Corps  centers,  which  were  very 
expensive.  That  work  has  now  been 
done.  During  the  last  year,  the  number 
of  centers  has  Increased  from  46  to  110. 
The  nimiber  of  high  school  dropouts  who 
enlisted  in  the  Job  Corps  has  Increased 
threefold  during  the  last  year. 

The  centers  where  the  Job  Corps  oper- 
ates are  of  three  types.  First  are  the 
ccHiservation  centers  operated  In  areas 
where  the  primary  work  of  the  enrollees 


is  conservation.  Those  centers  range  in 
size,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals enrolled,  from  100  to  224  en- 
rollees. Second  are  urban  centers  for 
men.  generally  speaking  near  larger 
cities;  each  center  enrolling  from  750  to 
2,300  individuals.  The  third  category 
are  residential  centers  for  women,  where 
from  300  to  1,000  wMnen  are  enrolled. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  ages 
for  Job  Corps  enroUees  are  from  16  to  22. 
The  amount  authorized  would  enable  the 
administrators  to  enroll  45.000  young 
people.  The  committee  is  recommend- 
ing, and  the  Director  agrees,  that  en- 
rollees shall  no  longer  be  sent  across  the 
country,  many  miles  fnsn  their  homes, 
but  that  the  enrollee  shall  be  sent  to  a 
camp  within  the  region  of  his  or  her  own 
residence. 

A  number  of  other  amendments  have 
been  placed  in  the  bill,  requiring  the  Job 
Corps  executives  to  follow  through  and 
see  what  happens  to  enrollees  after  they 
have  been  graduated  from  the  camps:  to 
improve  the  program  of  testing  and 
screening  prospective  enrollees;  to  take 
administrative  measures  to  separate  the 
troublemakers  from  those  of  greater  so- 
cial acceptability;  to  enable  such  trouble- 
makers to  be  separated  from  the  Job 
Corps  with  less  administrative  difficulty; 
and  to  give  careful  consideration  as  to 
whether  a  more  extensive  series  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  examinations  would  be 
desirable,  and  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  fingerprint  enrollees. 

Another  change  would  provide  tha*.  the 
legal  services  furnished  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees accused  of  serious  crime  should 
not  necescarily  be  those  of  a  private  law- 
yer retained  to  defend  the  enrollee,  if 
there  is  available  in  the  community  an 
appropriate  voluntary  defender  or  free 
legaJ  services  organization  which  can  do 
the  Job.  give  the  enrollee  adequate  legal 
representation,  and  still  save  money  for 
the  taxpayers. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  program  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  include  In 
the  draft  some  40.000  additional  young 
men  who  ordinarily  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted does  not  in  any  way  Impinge  on 
or  overlap  with  the  Job  Corps  program. 
He  has  written  me  to  this  effect  at  my 
request  In  a  letter  dated  August  26  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  at  this 
iwlnt  In  the  Ricord. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBX  SCCKXTAXT  Of  DDTNSS, 

Washington,  August  26,  me. 
Hon.  JosKPB  8.  Clauc, 
1/.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«8Ki«AToaCLA«K:  Tou  have  asked  what 
effect  the  Department  of  Defense  pro«^ 
for  accepting  40,000  currenUy  dlsquallflM 
men  Into  mUltary  serylce  thla  fiscal  year  wUl 
have  upon  the  Job  Corpe.  In  my  opinion,  the 
new  program  of  the  Department  of  1*'*°* 
will  have  no  meaaxirable  effect  upon  the  neea 
few  the  Job  Corps  program  or  on  the  supply 
of  potanUal  an>Ueanta  for  that  program. 

Military  quallflcatlon  standards  are  nec«- 
•artly  geared  to  the  need  to  produce  luUT 
trainable  and  proficient  members  o*^"! 
Annad  Services  In  a  reaeonable  period  « 
time,    rnia  r"«"'""""  written  tert  icore  n- 
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quired  to  qualify  for  mU|iary  service  during 
periods  of  war  or  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  is  specified  under  the 
law  as  a  percentile  score  at  10  on  the  Armed 
Forces  Quallflcatlon  Teat.  This  score  is 
roughly  equlvetlent  to  a '  Cth  grade  level  of 
educational  achlevemeni.  The  standards 
currently  In  effect  reqi^te  that  those  In- 
dividuals receiving  relatively  low  scores  on 
this  test,  between  the  lOth  and  31st  per- 
centiles, generally  meet!  certain  additional 
aptitude  test  standards.  The  effect  of  thebe 
standards,  and  of  our  medical  and  moral  fit- 
ness standards  for  service.  Is  to  disqualify 
about  640,000  men  In  the(  age  class  currently 
reaching  draft  age.  Including  about  250,000 
who  are  unfit  solely  because  of  f  aUure  on  our 
written  tests. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  otir  plan  is  to 
qualify  about  40,000  of  this  640,000  group  of 
potential  rejectees,  by  Daduclng  certain  of 
the  supplementary  aptlttude  test  require- 
ments. Those  who  will  become  qualified  un- 
der the  revised  standards  will  stlU  have  to 
receive  a  score  of  10  on;  the  Armed  P\>rces 
Qualification  Test  and  wlU  have  to  establish 
tbeir  qualifications  In  one  or  two  aptitude 
areas  on  the  supplementary  aptitude  tests. 
These  Individuals  will  be  accepted  laecause 
we  now  have  the  training  capability  to  as- 
sure that  they  can  qualify  as  fully  proficient 
servicemen.  Our  longer  range  plan  begin- 
ning in  Fiscal  Year  1068  >  Is  to  qualify  up  to 
100.000  men  per  year  aniong  those  who  re- 
ceive scores  of  10  or  higher  on  the  AFQT 
or  who  have  minor  physical  defects. 

It  is  evident  that  our  program  can  only 
serve  to  qualify  a  Umlted  proportion  of  the 
population  of  youths  currently  being  re- 
jected for  mlUtary  service.  Under  the 
planned  program  for  Pascal  Tear  1967  over 
300,000  of  all  19-year-old  men  would  still 
b«  disqualified  for  service  due  to  failure  on 
our  written  tests.  Amobg  all  men  In  the 
age  group  16-21  years,  inclusive,  nearly  1.2 
million  would  fall  to  m^  these  standards. 
Included  among  this  group  are  men  whose 
educational  deficiencies  are  so  severe  that  we 
could  not  reasonably  count  on  bringing 
them  up  to  an  acceptable  level  of  perform- 
ance even  with  our  present  training  proce- 
dures. These  are  the  yOung  men  who  can 
be  most  benefited  by  the  Special  educational 
and  training  programs  offered  In  the  Job 
Corps.  They  are  the  very  youths  who,  with- 
out assistance,  would  perpetuate  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  In  this  cpuntry  for  an  addi- 
tional generation. 

The  Job  Corps  has  already  demonstrated 
that  it  can  make  a  major  contribution  In  the 
upgrading  of  these  youths  for  military  serv- 
ice as  well  as  for  productive  work  careers. 
Over  one-fourth  of  Job  Obrps  graduates  have 
been  enrolled  In  military  service. 

There  are  certain  other  obvious  contrasts 
between  the  population  of  youth  being  as- 
sisted under  the  Job  Corps  program  and 
those  who  wUl  become  qualified  for  military 
service  under  our  planned  revision  In  stand- 
ards: 

The  Job  Corps  enrolls  ^uths  beginning  at 
age  16:  78  percent  of  those  in  the  program  In 
June  1966  enrolled  In  the  ages  1&-18.  In- 
clusive. The  minimum  age  of  Involuntary 
induction  is  currently  age  19. 

The  average  reading  ability  of  recent  Job 
Corps  enrollees  was  reported  at  the  4th  grade 
level  In  contrast,  the  minimum  passing 
•eore  of  10  under  the  Asned  Forces  Qualifi- 
cation Test  corresponds  to  a  6th  grade  edu- 
cational achievement;  all  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  those  who  wlD  be  qualified  under 
our  revised  standards  wW  score  better  than 
this  minimum  level. 

The  planned  r«vlaloji  In  qtiallflcatloa 
standards  for  military  service  will  apply  only 
to  men;  standards  for  enlistment  of  women 
tte  at  a  substantially  hlgber  level.  The  Job 
Corps  enroIU  women  as  Well  as  men  and  at 
comparably  lower  levels. 


In  view  of  the  above  facts.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Job  Corps  Is  absolutely  essential  to  pro- 
vide a  stepping  stone  to  a  productive  work 
career  to  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  In  our  country  who  need  this 
assistance.  I  think  It  would  be  a  great  error 
If  the  announcement  of  the  new  Department 
of  Defense  program  were  to  result  In  any 
reduction  In  the  Administration's  request 
for  support  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

RoBXKT  S.  McNaicaka. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  that  letter  signed 
by  Robert  S.  McNamara  reads: 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  It  is  clear  that 
the  Job  Corps  Is  absolutely  essential  to  pro- 
vide a  stepping  stone  to  a  productive  work 
career  to  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  In  our  country  who  need  this 
assistance.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  error 
If  the  announcement  of  the  new  Department 
of  Defense  program  were  to  result  In  any 
reduction  In  the  Administration's  request  for 
support  of  the  Job  Corps. 

Senators  will  note  that,  with  respect  to 
the  Job  Corps,  we  ask  to  have  authorized 
the  exact  dollar  amount  which  the  ad- 
ministration requested. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  part  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  as  Is  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  whose  au- 
thorization has  been  increased  by  the 
committee  from  $300  million  to  $496  mil- 
lion, the  amount  approved  by  the  House. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  en- 
gaged in  work-training  activities  for 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21;  375,000  such  youngsters  have  re- 
ceived special  work  training  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  they  operate  in  3 
programs. 

One  himdred  and  fifteen  thousand  of 
them  are  being  trained  while  they  are 
still  going  to  school. 

Sixty  thousand  of  them  are  either 
school  dropouts  or  individuals  who  have 
completed  their  high  school  training  but 
are  still  from  underprivileged  and  pov- 
erty-stricken neighborhoods  and  have 
been  unable  to  find  gainful  employment. 

An  additional  200,000  youngsters  were 
enrolled  in  summer  programs  last  year. 

The  additional  moneys,  $196  million, 
would  enable  the  directors  of  the  pro- 
gram to  increase  its  size,  so  that  180.000 
young  people  in  school  could  participate. 
The  out-of -school  program  would  be  in- 
creased to  85,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  91,000  more  new 
jobs  could  be  found  imder  this  expanded 
program  than  was  contemplated  by  the 
administration  request. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  services 
of  this  program  would  be  available  to 
high  school  students,  starting  at  the 
ninth  grade.  It  also  provides  for  giving 
on-the-job  training  similar  to  that  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  This  useful  iimova- 
tlon  should  make  available  to  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  trainees  the  facilities 
of  private  enterprise. 

lliere  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
to  encourage  iMurticlpation  of  private  or- 
ganizations in  this  program.  The  com- 
mittee has  high  hopes  for  this  new  effort 
to  enlist  the  free  enterprise  system  in  the 
work  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Also  in  title  I.  the  committee  provided 
for  a  series  of  special  impact  programs 


for  which  the  sum  of  $150  million  has 
been  authorized.  This  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  two  Senators  from  New 
York,  Senators  Keknkdy  and  Javits. 

There  are  four  major  areas  in  which 
such  a  program  could  catch  hold  and  be 
of  significant  assistance  to  those  in  pov- 
erty. These  areas  are:  assistance  in 
economic,  social,  and  physical  redevelop- 
ment of  the  ghetto  areas.  The  money 
will  train  and  employ  the  residents  of 
the  poverty  area  in  new  career-type  jote. 
it  will  improve  the  services  to  the  poor. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  will  be  glv«i  a 
chance  to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

I  am  personally  very  much  encouraged 
at  the  way  in  which  American  enterprise 
is  moving  into  the  war  on  poverty.  I  had 
the  occasion  yesterday  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  news  release 
concerning  a  program  just  started  in  the 
poverty  area  In  north  central  Phila- 
delphia by  one  of  our  splendid  drug  firms. 
Smith,  Klein  &  French,  which  has  its 
main  office  in  that  area.  I  hope  that 
the  leadership  taken  by  this  fine  firm 
will  be  followed  by  many  another  large 
and  small  business  enterprise  in  the  ef- 
fort to  make  these  special  Impact  pro- 
grams in  the  ghetto  areas  a  success. 

I  turn  now  to  title  n  which  is  the 
urban  and  rural  community  action  title 
of  the  bill.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  hsis  been  in- 
creased from  $944  million  to  $1,344  mil- 
lion. 

This  program  is  flexible,  and  it  should 
be  flexible  because  of  the  wide  variation 
in  local  requirements.  Therefore,  the 
committee  has  not  undertaken  to  ear- 
mark for  the  various  programs  which  are 
currently  being  engaged  in  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  c<xnmunlty  action 
agency. 

The  committee,  however,  has  added  to 
this  title  $100  million  for  the  health  cen- 
ters I  mentioned  earlier,  $25  million  more 
for  legal  services,  $200  million  more  for 
Headstart,  and  $75  million  more  for  the 
training  of  subprofessionals.  sometimes 
known  as  the  Scheuer  amendment.  Also 
in  title  n  is  $75  million,  for  what  has 
been  called  the  Nelson  amendment, 
which  fimds  work  projects  for  adults  in 
conservation,  beautification,  and  natural 
resource  development,  one  such  project, 
a  port  of  the  beautification  program, 
called  Green  Thumb,  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  assisting  Mrs.  Johnson's  efforts 
to  beautify  our  highways. 

A  number  of  other  amendments  are 
included  in  the  title,  of  which  perhc^ps 
the  most  important  one  was  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborouch].  It  will  Increase  the 
emphasis  on  poverty  programs  in  rural 
areas.  It  i^ipears  that,  while  43  percent 
of  the  35  million  Americans  in  poverty 
status  live  in  rural  areas  only  15  percent 
of  the  funds  have  gone  into  such  areas. 
The  amendment  will  encourage  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  those  wlio 
operate  community  action  programs  to 
put  more  money  into  rural  areas. 

lliere  are  a  number  of  other  amend* 
ments.  which  I  shall  not  stop  now  tt 
refer  to  in  detalL 
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However,  one  other  matter  does  de- 
serve brief  mention.  The  committee  de- 
cided, by  a  divided  vote,  to  transfer  the 
adult  basic  education  program  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  The  funding  of  that 
program  will  be  coordinated  between  this 
bill  and  the  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation bill,  which  has  now  been  reported 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  called  up 
in  the  Senate  after  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Title  m  deals  with  special  rural  pro- 
grams. Tlie  amount  of  suggested  au- 
thorization is  $65  million,  the  same 
amount  as  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. Twenty-eight  million  dollars 
of  that  sum  will  be  for  rural  farm  loans, 
and  $37  million  to  meet  the  needs  of 
migrant  workers,  with  special  emphasis 
on  housing. 

The  amount  of  loan  limit  permitted 
has  been  raised  from  $2,500  to  $3,500, 
since  experience  has  Indicated  that  the 
lower  sum  is  Inadequate  to  be  of  help  to 
many  of  those  most  in  need. 

"ntle  rv  is  a  small  program  of  $5  mil- 
lion, the  same  amoimt  as  recommended 
by  the  administration,  which,  provides 
services  to  enable  the  poor  who  are  in  a 
situation  where  they  should  get  small 
business  loans  to  get  them.  In  the  past, 
the  small  business  program,  with  Its  of- 
fices in  the  business  districts  of  dtles. 
and  with  the  personnel  oriented  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  small  businessmen 
who  are  not  in  the  poverty  group  did  not 
reach  the  poverty  group.  It  has  been 
determined  by  experience  that  poor  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  operate  small  businesses 
and  who  live  In  poverty-stricken  or  ghet- 
to areas  do  not  have  any  Idea  how  to  go 
about  getting  small  business  loans.  The 
relative^  smaU  amount  in  the  bill  will 
provide  for  coimsellng  services,  which 
the  committee  and  the  OEO  believe  will 
be  infinitely  valuable. 

Title  V.  which  Is  the  work  experience 
and  training  title,  authorizes  $160  mil- 
lion, the  same  amount  as  requested  by 
the  administration.  I  shall  not  dwell 
further  on  this  program,  although  I 
should,  of  course,  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  which  Senators  may  raise  next 
week. 

Title  VI  is  the  administrative  title  of 
the  bill.  Here  again  the  committee  has 
authorized  $17  million,  which  is  what  the 
administration  requested.  When  one 
considers  the  total  authorization,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  amount  for  administrative 
expenses  is  quite  modest.  In  this  title, 
the  committee  provided  for  an  assistant 
director  for  the  elderly  poor.  This  re- 
sulted from  a  strong  plea  made  to  the 
committee  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SkathersI,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  sup- 
ported by  the  distinguished  Senator  f  rc»n 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennxdt].  The 
committee  felt  that  such  an  assistant 
director  would  be  desirable  and  would 
assure  that  the  elderly  poor  receive 
adequate  consideration. 

Similarly,  there  are  amendments  deal- 
ing with  improved  liaison  among  many 
different  Federal  agencies  Involved  In 
Um  poverty  ];Mt>gram.  There  is  tUso  an 
amendmoit  dealing  with  the  vexing 
problem  of  political  activity  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  employees  of  the  various 


private  and  local  agencies  which  are  ad- 
ministering parts  of  the  program,  should 
be  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act. 

1  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murpht],  a  member  of  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  who 
had  strong  feelings  in  this  regard.  We 
debated  just  what  sort  of  provision 
would  be  wisest  and  came  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  sensible  compromise.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  concur  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

The  provision  in  the  earlier  act  for  a 
National  Advisory  Council  has  been  re- 
vised and,  I  believe,  strengthened.  The 
vexing  problem  of  salary  limitations  has 
been  solved,  again  as  a  result  of  com- 
promise, in  a  manner  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  is  desirable.  It  is  re- 
strictive but  should  not  result  in  the 
Director  of  OEO  being  unable  to  recruit 
and  hold  the  type  of  personnel  needed 
to  make  the  program  effective. 

Finally  there  is  title  vni— VISTA, 
sometimes  called  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps.  The  administration  asked  for  $26 
million  to  continue  this  highly  successful 
program.  The  House  committee  allotted 
$31  million.  The  administrators  of  OEO 
indicated  they  could  wisely  spend  this 
amount. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
VISTA  program,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement,  which  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  have  included  in  the 
report  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  but 
which  was  inadvertently  (Knitted,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PSOIOSXD     COMMTTTKE     LaMCUAOX    ReSPBCTING 

VISTA  Tm.«  or  Bill 
Tbe  Committee  belleveB  that  greater  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  coordination 
of  VISTA  programs  with  existing  programs 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  as  well  as  to  the 
recniltment  and  training  of  VISTA  volim- 
teers.  The  Committee  feels  that  an  active 
program  of  recruitment  of  people  who  have 
especially  in  rural  areas  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  we  are  trying  to  Improve,  having 
lived  their  lives  with  these  problems,  would 
make  tbe  p;x>grams  that  we  have  enacted  and 
are  continuing  more  effective  In  meeting  the 
needs.  For  example.  It  might  be  worthwhile 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  assigning  VISTA 
volimteers  to  their  home  state  or  area. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment is  Important  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  bill.  I  have  therefore  incor- 
porated it  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
should  receive  the  same  weight  as  legisla- 
tive history  as  it  would  if  It  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  poverty  program  and  its  ad- 
ministration are  far  from  perfect.  Dis- 
turbing incidents  have  occurred  in  a 
few  Job  Corps  camps  which  no  one  can 
excuse.  Administrative  mistakes  have 
been  made,  but  considering  the  fact  that 
the  war  on  poverty  was  laimched  only 

2  years  ago,  its  performance  is  impres- 
sive. Its  direction  has  been  character- 
ized by  vigor,  imagination,  and  innova- 
tion.   The  continuation  and  expansion 


of  the  war  on  poverty  should  have  the 
support  of  every  responsible  American, 
and  so.  in  my  opinion,  should  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  able  and  dedicated  admin- 
istrator of  the  program. 

We  began  the  war  on  poverty  to  give 
hope  to  the  hopeless  poor — ^in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  Watts,  in  Harlem,  in  Philadel- 
phia— in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
across  this  country.  Those  hopes  have 
grown.  There  are  those  today  who  have 
the  dream  of  an  honest,  steady  job;  a 
decent  place  to  live:  a  chance  to  educate 
their  children — dreams  they  never  had 
before.  If  we  let  these  hopes  and  dreams 
come  crashing  down  out  of  a  false  sense 
of  priorities,  all  of  us  will  be  the  losers. 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGE 
FROM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
joumment  of  the  Senate,  following  to- 
day's session,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
be  authorized  to  receive  the  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  17607,  and  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
suUoumment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  3, 
1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  30, 1966: 

U.S.  District  Judges 

William  P.  Copple,  of  Arizona,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona  to 
fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  89- 
372,  approved  March  18, 1986. 

Timothy  S.  Hogan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  VS. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio  vice  John  W.  Peck  II,  elevated. 

David  S.  Porter,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 
to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law 
8&-S72,  approved  March  18, 1966. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  September  20,  1966: 
DoantiCT   or   CoLumiA    Court  ot  Genesal 
Sessions 

Austin  L.  FlcUing,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  for  the 
term  of  10  years. 

DSPABTMKNT  or  STATE 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  of  Illinois,  to  he 
Under  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  UJS.  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Georie  W.  Calver.  Medical  Corps. 
UjS.  Navy  (retired),  for  appointment  to  tne 
grade  of  vice  admiral,  pursuant  to  article  U- 
section  2,  clause  2.  of  the  Constitution. 
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Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  PJ  Gordon,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  permanent  apjpolntment  to  the 
grade  of  commander  In  tht  Navy,  In  accord- 
ance with  article  II,  section  2,  clause  2,  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  the  AIB  ^tMtCE 

The  nominations  beglaning  Robert  E. 
Evans  to  be  captain,  anjl  ending  Larry  D. 
Wlnn  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CoNGBEs4|0NAL  Rxcoso  on 
September  9, 1966;  and 


What  One  Pertc  1 1  Can  Do 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


The  n(»nlnations  beginning  Darwin  G.  Abby 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Eric  C.  Thelner  to 
be  captain,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
OBBsiONAL  Rixx>RO  on  September  9,  1966. 

In  the  Abmt 

The  nominations  beginning  Gerald  S.  Roee 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  John  L.  Whitney  to 
be  second  lleuten&nt,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  CoNGBKBSiONAL  Rscx>ai>  on  September  15, 
1966. 


In  the  Masine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Lewis  H- 
Abrams  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  >n<l'T>g 
James  A,  Weatherspoon  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congrss- 
BioNAL  Record  on  September  6,  1966;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Louis  R.  Abra- 
ham to  be  major,  and  ending  Bruce  E.  Town- 
send  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  9,  1966. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  McCi  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    l(ABTL4ln> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.j  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  4  series  of  events 
which  occurred  over  a  mriod  of  years.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  pbout  the  life  of 
Joe  Holdcraft,  a  Frederjck  Countian  who 
died  several  weeks  ago,  and  whose  life 
shows  what  one  individual  can  accom- 
plish, even  in  this  crowded,  regimented, 
and  mechanized  century. 

Before  World  War  tt,  Joe  Holdcraft 
had  enlisted  in  the  Maryland  National 
Guard.  When  the  Gu^rd  weis  called  to 
active  duty  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Joe  served  with  distinction  for  the  dura- 
tion, and  rose  through  jthe  ranks  to  the 
rank  of  major.  After  ihe  war,  when  so 
many  men  returned  to;  civilian  life,  it 
would  have  been  easy  tor  Joe  to  hang 
up  his  uniform  and  put  away  his  cita- 
tions—but he  did  not.  Instead,  he 
wanted  to  remain  active  in  the  Guard. 
and  to  do  so,  set  aside  his  rank  of  major 
and  accepted  a  position  as  a  sergeant. 
For  the  next  several  years.  Sergeant 
Holdcraft  contributed  ai  great  deal  to  the 
reorganization  and  revitalization  of  the 
Maryland  National  Guaiid. 

Joe  Holdcraft  showed  his  initiative 
and  civic  pride  in  man^  ways.  One  day 
he  came  to  me  to  express  his  concern 
about  the  unkempt  anct  overgrown  con- 
dition of  the  Civil  War  monuments  on 
the  Monocacy  Battlefield,  monuments 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  various 
States  years  before  and  had  fallen  into 
disrepair.  Many  peoplt  would  not  have 
noticed  this  problem  at  aU.  Others, 
having  seen  the  need  tor  work,  would 
have  complained  to  their  local.  State. 
or  Federal  officials  and!  asked  for  pubUc 
help.  Instead.  Joe  mobilized  his  friends 
in  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Post,  American 
L^on,  and  they  did  the  work  them- 
wlves,  so  that  the  monuments  were  re- 
stored to  good  condition  through  tbe 
interest  and  labor  of  private  citizena. 

In  his  job,  as  well  as  lii  his  avocations, 
Joe  Holdcraft  gave  thatj  Uttle  extra  effort 
which  made  such  a  difference  to  every- 
<»e  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  rural  mail 
J»iTler,  and  happened  to  deliver  the  mail 
winy  farm  on  New  Design  Road  near 
nederick.    But  he  did  not  Just  deliver 


the  mail.  He  always  had  some  candy  or 
lollipops  to  give  to  my  yoimg  sons  when 
they  met  him.  Gradually  he  trained  our 
dog,  Impy,  to  carry  the  mail  from  the 
mailbox  to  the  house.  In  these  and 
other  ways,  Joe  brought  extra  good  cheer 
to  everyone  along  his  route,  and  showed 
that  he  regarded  carrying  the  mail  as 
more  than  Just  a  Job. 

Many  of  us  will  miss  Joe  Holdcraft,  for 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man — a  good 
friend  and  a  good  citizen.  His  contri- 
butions to  his  community  and  country 
will  not  be  forgotten,  and  I  hope  that 
each  of  us  will  take  heed  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  this  man  was  able  to 
make  other  people's  lives  much  better 
and  happier. 


Golden  AmuTersary  of  Liont 
International  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  Lions  International 
Clubs  throughout  the  world  on  the  eve 
of  their  golden  aimiversary.  This  great 
service  organization  has  earned  a  repu- 
tation as  an  association  which  actively 
practices  its  code  of  service,  "to  aid  the 
weak  and  needy." 

As  evidence  of  this,  Lions  Interna- 
tional Clubs  across  the  United  States 
have  just  launched  a  year-round  cam- 
paign to  provide  food  and  help  to  needy 
people  overseas.  The  climax  of  this 
project  will  be  the  loading  of  a  freighter 
called  the  Friend  Ship,  with  CARE  pack- 
ages and  materials  to  help  combat 
hunger,  illiteracy,  and  disease  around 
the  world. 

The  actual  loading  begins  next  July  4, 
in  Chicago,  during  the  group's  50th  anni- 
versary convention  slated  for  that  city. 

It  is  significant  that  in  addition  to  the 
Lions  50th  anniversary  next  summer,  the 
program  marks  the  10th  year  of  Lions  as- 
sociation with  CARE.  Lions  Interna- 
tional Clubs  have  long  supported  CARE'S 
program  of  feeding,  self-help,  education, 
and  health.  During  my  recent  House 
fact-finding  mission  to  Vietnam.  I  saw 


firsthand  the  value  of  the  CARE  pio- 
gram,  both  as  a  great  humanitarian  ef- 
fort and  as  an  important  avenue  toward 
building  good  will  between  our  country 
and  the  imderdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  As  a  member  of  Lions,  I  am 
proud  of  our  organization's  contribution 
in  these  areas. 

Lions  throughout  the  world  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  golden  anniver- 
sary and  commended  for  selecting  such 
a  fitting,  dynamic  way  to  affirm  their 
code  of  service. 


Fiftietli  Wedding  AnniverMuy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    mCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  8,  a  very  wonderful  couple 
in  my  congressional  district  will  celebrate 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  Be- 
cause they  are  such  outstanding  Amer- 
icans, I  would  like  to  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pasquale  "Amorose.  of 
1179  Park  Street,  Lincoln  Parte.  Mich., 
were  married  October  8.  1916  in  Donora. 
Pa.  Both  were  bom  in  Italy — Mr.  Amo- 
rose in  1888  and  his  wife  in  1894.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1901  as  a 
young  boy,  and  his  wife  came  in  1916, 
a  short  time  before  they  were  married. 

The  Amoroses  have  lived  in  Lincoln 
Park  since  1929,  and  are  held  in  high 
respect  by  their  neighbors  and  fellow 
citizens.  The  couple  has  5  children, 
2  daughters  smd  3  sons,  and  has 
13  grandchildren.  Mr.  Amorose  retired 
several  years  ago  as  a  maintenance  em- 
ployee at  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  but  still 
leads  an  active  life. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Park 
Democratic  Club,  the  15th  Congressional 
District  Democratic  Organization,  and 
the  Lincoln  Park  Italian-American  Club. 
In  1964,  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  recognized  when  be 
was  named  as  sdtemate  presidential 
elector  for  the  15th  District,  and  would 
have  cast  one  of  Michigtm's  electoral 
votes  for  President  Johnson  had  Uie  reg- 
ular elector  been  unable  to  cast  his 
vote. 
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Mrs.  Amorose  is  a  member  of  the  St. 
Henry  Christian  Mothers'  Society,  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps  and  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Isabella. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amorose 
are  outstanding  examples  of  the  many 
Italians  who  migrated  to  this  Nation  in 
the  early  years  of  the  centiuy,  and  be- 
came hard-working,  valuable  citizens  of 
their  adopted  country. 

I  am  very  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  num- 
ber Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amorose  among  my 
personal  friends,  and  I  am  happy  to  take 
this  occasion  to  pay  public  tribute  to  two 
very  wonderful  people  and  fine  Ameri- 
cans. 


Fifth  latcrutioBal  Road  ConfcreBce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  to  accompany  Congressman  John 
C.  Kluczynski,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  as  a  representative  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Hf  th  International 
Road  Conference  held  in  London,  Eng- 
land, September  19  through  September 
24, 1966. 

I  found  the  conference  to  be  stimu- 
lating, enlightening,  and  extremely  val- 
uable for  those  of  us  who  must  decide  on 
legislation  affecting  our  Federal-aid 
highway  system.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  such  meetings, 
since  they  offer  a  rare  chance  for  a  com- 
plete review  of  programs  and  road 
schemes  of  other  nations  as  well  as  our 
own.  We  must  bend  every  effort  to  learn 
new  techniques  and  approaches  to  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our 
time — adequate  and  modem  liighway 
commimlcations  in  a  world  bursting  at 
the  seams  with  billions  of  human  beings 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  vehicles  of 
all  descriptions. 

We  met  with  representatives  from  87 
countries,  many  of  whcm  are  Just  now 
emerging  from  the  bondage  of  colonial- 
ism and  exploitation.  I  found  them  all 
eager  to  Join  the  society  of  nations  in 
Improving  the  welfare  of  their  popula- 
tions through  development  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works  projects. 
Additionally,  I  was  proud  to  represent 
this  body  at  the  presentation  of  the  In- 
ternational Road  Federation's  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  to  our  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  Rex  M.  Whltton,  the  first 
American  to  receive  the  award  In  Its  18- 
year  history. 

As  a  matter  of  local  pride,  too,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  large  delegation  tram 
my  own  State,  Illinois,  representing  both 
public  and  private  Interests  in  highway 
construction.  Among  these  were  Mr. 
Francis  Lorenz,  director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Works:  and  Mr. 
Vlrden  E.  Staff,  chief  highway  engineer, 
Illinois  Division  of  Highways,  who  de- 
Ilveied  an  address  on  Chicago's  south- 
west expressway. 


Presentations  were  made  In  b^all  of 
Mr.  John  O.  Duba,  commissioner  of  de- 
velopment and  planning,  city  of  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  Milton  Pakarsky.  commissioner 
of  public  works  in  that  city.  All  were 
learned  dissertations  and  found  accept- 
ance by  the  nearly  500  delegates.  The 
conference  sessions  were  well  attended 
by  all  participating  delegates  and  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
our  colleagues  that  great  credit  was 
brought  to  the  n.S.  Government  and 
Congress  by  the  presentation  of  the  Man 
of  The  Year  award,  to  our  esteemed  and 
outstanding  Highway  Administrator.  Mr. 
Rex  Whitton. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  have  been  se- 
lected to  represent  this  great  body  at 
this  world  conference,  and  Congressman 
Klucztnski  and  I  are  happy  that  the 
conference  was  so  successfid. 


Commemorative  Stamp  To  Honor  100th 
ABUversary  of  the  Grange 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  and  grateful  to  receive 
word  that  able,  distingxiished  friend. 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien, 
has  recently  approved  a  5-cent  stamp 
to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Grange. 

It  would  be  difflctilt  to  adequately  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  patriotic  American 
organization  that  is  the  Grange,  but  the 
issuance  of  a  stamp  in  its  honor  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  a  very  fine  and 
well-deserved  honor. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  great  major 
farm  organization  and  its  devoted  mem- 
bers who  have  contributed  so  much 
throughout  the  years  to  the  strength, 
growth,  vigor,  and  productivity  of  our 
national  agriculture  should  be  recognized 
for  superlative  service  and  meaningful 
achievements.  They  have  promoted 
farming  in  all  its  ramifications.  They 
have  indoctrinated  and  inspired  many 
young  people  with  patriotic  devotions 
and  the  solid  personal  virtues  which  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  growth, 
success,  and  progress  of  the  Nation. 

The  Grange  has  been  historically  ex- 
ceptional and  outstanding  in  its  leader- 
ship, its  membership,  and  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Grange  In  my  dis- 
trict, I  am  personally  extremely  thank- 
ful to  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  for 
the  wisdom  and  good  Judgment  he  has 
shown  in  honoring  the  Grange,  and  I 
know  that  I  can  reflect  the  sentiments  of 
my  fellow  Members  in  expressing  our 
deep  appreciation  for  the  splendid  de- 
cision he  has  made  to  issue  a  commemo- 
rative stamp  in  honor  of  the  Grange. 

America  Is  built  upon  the  solid  foim- 
dation  of  family  life,  and  the  family  unit 


is  In  truth  the  central  theme  of  our 
social  order.  It  is  a  main  support  of  our 
American  system  of  government  and  our 
rich,  unequaled  economy. 

It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  Nation  that  its 
strength  is  nurtured,  protected,  and  de- 
veloped. It  is  in  the  homes  that  praise- 
worthy, invaluable  moral  ideas  and  pre- 
cepts are  taught  that  build  character, 
obedience  to  law.  and  respect  for  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  religion  and  morality. 
It  is  in  the  Grange  that  to  such  a  great 
extent  these  precious  values  are  incul- 
cated in  the  young  and  in  people  of  every 
age  and  station. 

It  is  in  the  Grange  that  virtually 
everyone  devoted  to  peace,  hard  work, 
faith  in  God,  and  love  of  coimtry  finds 
common  sanction  lor  his  or  her  prin- 
ciples, loyalty,  and  spiritual  ideals. 

This  action  by  the  Postmaster  General 
will  do  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  inspire 
this  organization  to  even  greater  efforts 
and  to  encourage  others  to  Join  in  the 
laudable  work  of  conserving  our  natural 
resources,  providing  food  and  fiber  for 
the  Nation,  all  the  while  sheltering  and 
nourishing  and  strengthening  the  funda- 
mental truths  and  values  of  our  Nation. 
The  real  significance  of  this  honor  to 
members  of  the  Grange  is  it  recognizes 
that  we  stand  joined  together  in  a  major 
group  of  loyal  Americans  in  giving  fresh 
meaning  to  what  the  Grange  stands  for 
in  terms  of  loyalty  to  God,  country  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  family,  community, 
State,  and  Nation. 

At  this  great  crisis  in  human  affairs, 
when  so  many  institutions  are  morally 
shattered,  decaying,  and  crashing  about 
us,  the  need  of  unity,  loyalty  to  country 
and  our  beliefs  is  greater  perhaps  than 
ever  before. 

Let  us  all  realize  that  we  must  stand 
together  in  every  respect,  regardless  of 
race,  class,  or  creed  In  these  days  of 
turmoil  and  danger  to  serve  our  country, 
and  to  protect  its  precious  values,  lor 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  all  those  who 
follow  us. 
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Local  Leadership,  Government,  Private  !■• 
dnctry  Team  To  Bring  New  Era  of  Pro{- 
rets  to  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, progress  Is  the  theme  of  the  great 
cooperative  effort  underway  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Tenn«- 
see  which  I  am  honored  to  represent  in 
the  Congress. 

The  leadership  and  the  people  of  our 
district  are  Joining  forces  with  private 
Industry  and  with  local.  Federal,  ana 
State  governments  In  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  throughout  our 
district. 


In  this  connection,  ]  Ihave  unanimous 
consent  to  reprint  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  Issues  of  my  recent  news- 
letters, Capitol  Commertts,  which  outline 
important  milestones  in  the  surge  of 
progress  occurring  in  otir  area. 

The  newsletters  follow: 

CaFITOL   COMIIXMTS 

(By  Joe  L.  Xfnra) 

BOUSX     BlTBOOMlfTrrEZ     At>t>BOVKS     CONTINTTED 
PROGRAM    or    WATEB    RESOCmCE    DKVELOPMKNT 

tN    TENNXSSn iNCLXnilMIG    FTTM08    rOB    TIMS 

POED    DAM,     COROXIX    BTXU.     LOCK    AND    DAM. 
FEBCT  PRIZST  DAM,  m.UCO  DAM 

The  Subcommittee  on  I  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations has  approved  appropriations  for 
public  works  projects  throughout  the  Na- 
tion—Including significant  and  substantial 
appropriations  for  a  continuing  program  of 
wtter  resource  development  In  Tennessee. 
Substantial  appropriations  were  approved  for 
projects  In  Middle,  East  and  West  Tennessee. 

The  action  of  our  Suboommlttee  genersaiy 
is  concurred  In  by  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Congreti.  Of  specific  in- 
terest in  Tennessee  ere  the  programs  and 
projects  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
ud  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Our  Subcommittee  approved  these  alloca- 
tions for  Fiscal  1967: 

»9  million  to  contlni^t  construction  of 
Tims  Ford  Dam,  $6.8  mlUinn  to  continue  con- 
struction of  Cordell  Hull  kioclc  and  Dam,  and 
$9J  million  to  continue  Work  on  Percy  Priest 
Dam. 

13.2  million  to  IniUate  construction  of  Tel- 
Uco  Dam  and  $12.7  mllllota  to  continue  work 
on  Nickajack  Dam — In  East  Tennessee. 

$30,000  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Obed  and 
Emory  River  Basin  In  East  Tennessee,  looking 
toward  water  resource  development. 

Ill  million  to  contlnii*  land  acquisition 
and  work  on  the  land  |:|etween  the  Lakes 
Demonstration  Project  abid  $3.5  million  for 
work  on  Barkley  Dam.  i«>th  In  West  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Committee  also  tipproved  language 
which  calls  on  TVA  to  lifcke  every  effort  to 
expedite  the  pending  studies  of  the  Elk 
River  Basin,  the  Upper  Duck  River  Basin,  and 
the  Obed  and  Emory  Rlviear  Basin.  In  addi- 
tion, the  budget  includes  $422,000  to  con- 
tinue planning  for  an  $18  million  TVA  central 
office  building  In  Chattanooga. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  budget 
for  the  Tenneasee  Valley  Authority  was  In- 
creased over  the  recommendation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Tfce  Increase  was  S3 
million — the  $3  million  increase  In  the  Bu- 
reau's recommendation  for  construction 
funds  for  Tims  Ford  Dant.  The  Bureau  rec- 
ommended $6  million.       I 

The  TVA  budget  as  ap^Yoved  by  our  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  Appropriations 
totaled  »66,635,000.  This  Is  $7,288,000  more 
than  the  appropriation  fpr  Fiscal  1966. 

This  new  approprtatioiU  bill  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Subcommittee  represents  the 
growing  and  continuing  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  TVA  as  a  modal  of  water  resource 
development  and  producer  of  low-cost  elec- 
tric power — not  only  thrt^vgbout  our  Nation 
but  throughout  the  world^ 

Capitol  Coijments 
(By  JosUBtCNs) 

'WW  DALE  HOLLOW  NATIO*raL  FISH  RATCRKBT. 
HtTLL-TORK  PKOJSCT,  titCRATT  AMD  INDT7S- 
WTAL  PLANTS,  PTJBLIC  WORKS  CON8TRT7CTION 
STMBOLIZR  BROAD  RANGE  OP  PBOORE86  IN  OXTK 
rotJRTH  DmSICT 

The  continuing  growth  and  progress  of 
our  Fourth  District,  noV  proceeding  on  a 
Droad  front,  is  most  enoouraglng  and  moot 
Pfonlslng  for  the  future  economic  develop- 
n»nt  of  our  area.    The  many  examples  and 


evidences  of  thls-growth  Include  the  recent 
dedication  of  the  new  million  dc^ar  Dale 
Hollow  National  Fish  Hatchery  at  Cellna, 
the  developing  program  of  progress  of  the 
Hull-Tm-k  Lakeland  Resource  Conservatl<Hi 
and  Development  Project,  the  construction  of 
Douglas  Aircraft  plants  In  Upper  Cumber- 
land Counties  and  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
plant  In  Bedford  County,  the  approval  of  ap- 
propriations of  the  continued  construction  of 
Cordell  Hull  Lock  and  Dam  and  Tims  Ford 
Dam.  and  the  Appalachian  Highway. 

The  Introduction  of  trout  into  our  VS. 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority  lakes  and  reservoirs  from  the  new 
Dale  Hollow  National  Pish  Hatchery  Is  open- 
ing a  new  chapter  In  sports  fishing  and  rec- 
reation In  our  state.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  found  that  rainbow  trout 
thrive  In  the  deep  waters  of  high  dam  Im- 
poiindments.  This  will  provide  two-story 
fishing — angling  for  bass,  perch  and  other 
warm  water  fish  In  the  shallow  waters  of 
our  reservoirs  and  for  the  trout  In  the  deeper 
water. 

This  will,  of  coiuve,  be  an  added  attraction 
for  tourists  and  fishermen  and  will  be  trans- 
lated Into  dollars  for  the  merchants  of  our 
area. 

Dr.  Lester  R.  Dudney,  President  of  the 
Hull-York  Lakeland  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  Association,  and  other  of- 
ficers and  leaders  outlined  the  Association's 
plans  for  the  future  at  Its  recent  meeting 
in  SmlthvlUe.  The  leadership  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  commended  and  congrat- 
ulated for  Its  dedication,  enthusiasm  and 
the  scope  of  Its  work.  Eleven  of  our  cotin- 
tlee — Clay.  De  Kalb,  Fentress,  Jackson, 
Macon.  Overton,  Pickett.  Putnam,  Smith, 
White  and  Cimiberland — are  participating  In 
this  effort  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  broad, 
accelerated  program  of  resotirce  develc^ment 
and  use. 

The  work  of  this  Association  covers  a  broad 
range  of  activity — ranging  from  our  basic 
watershed  program  to  an  extensive  proposal 
for  the  Improvement  of  existing  roads  and 
the  building  of  new  corridors  and  access 
highways. 

This  program  is  part  of  the  broad  surge  of 
planning  and  progress  in  our  District — along 
with  continued  public  works  appropriations; 
private  Industrial  development  that  includes 
location  of  Douglas  Aircraft  plants  In 
Sparta.  Monterey.  Oainesboro.  Carthage,  and 
SmlthvlUe,  and  location  of  the  Lockheed 
plant  m  ShelbyvUle,  Cummlngs  Engine  Co. 
In  Cookevllle.  and  Brown  Engineering  Co.  in 
Lewlsburg,  among  others. 

The  great  Fourth  District  la  moving  for- 
ward along  the  broad  road  of  growth  and 
progress. 


Speech  of  ^fict  President  Humphrey  at 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
Northridfe,  Calif. 
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Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 26  the  students  and  faculty  of  a 
major  college  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, San  Fernando  Valley  State  College, 
were  privileged  to  have  as  their  guest 
the  '\^ce  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 


words  Vice  President  Huxphret  spoke 

that  day  on  the  challenges  of  our  times : 

Remarks    of    Vict    PREsmKNT    Hxtbzbt    H. 

Humphxbt,   San   Fernando   Valley   State 

COLLBGE.  NORTRBUKIE.  CALIP.,  SKPTXMBEB  26, 

1966 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  away  from  Washlng- 
tion — where  we  are  constantly  lectured  to  by 
professors,  both  inside  and  outside  govern-  . 
ment — and  to  be  here,  where  I  can  visit  with 
my  fellow  students. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  lately 
about  the  lack  of  chaUengie  In  our  times — 
about  how  the  old  frontiers  are  aU  conquered. 

When  I  hear  these  things  I  wonder  which 
world  it  is  they're  talking  about. 

We  live  In  times  today  even  more  chal- 
lenging than  "the  age  of  discoveries"  cen- 
turies ago,  when  the  world  was  o|>enlng  to 
the  daring  seafarers  of  Spain  and  England. 

I  can  recall  reading  of  those  voyages — 
made  in  tiny  ships  only  a  little  less  cramped 
than  our  spacecraft — when  I  was  a  boy. 
And  I  remember  my  keen  regret  that  every- 
thing had  been  discovered  .  .  .  that  never 
again  would  man  set  foot  for  the  first  time 
on  a  new  land. 

But  as  the  earth  has  closed  In  on  us.  the 
universe  is  opening  up. 

In  a  few  short  years,  man  will  set  foot  on 
the  moon. 

Here  in  California  you  hardly  need  to  be 
told  that  we  are  In  the  space  age. 

It  Is  an  everyday  reality  In  your  lives,  and 
a  major  one. 

This  state  plays  a  bigger  role  in  the  space 
Industry  than  any  other.  And  I  know.  Con- 
gressman Corman,  that  this  congressional 
district  stands  among  the  highest  In  the 
country  In  dollar  volume  of  space  contracts. 

At  this  stage  of  the  spcu^  adventure,  only 
a  few  superbly-trained  Individuals,  the  as- 
tronauts, have  had  the  opportunity  to  ven- 
ture out  into  space — just  as  only  a  few 
Europeans  were  privileged  to  discover  and 
explore  new  worlds. 

There  are  those,  even  if  they  are  diminish- 
ing In  number,  who  question  whether  our 
sptace  effort  is  worthwhile — just  as  there  were 
doubtless  some  who.  when  Columbus  re- 
turned, muttered:  "was  this  trip  necessary?" 

I  oould  say  that  man  Is  bound  to  explore 
space,  just  as  be  was  boxind  to  cUmb  Mount 
Evwest — ^because  It  Is  there. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  challenge  which.  U  we 
knew  we  were  capable  of  rising  to  It  and 
did  not,  we  should  feel  ourselves  lees  than 
worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  Uve. 

I  could  point  out,  too,  that  we  are  just 
in  the  beginning  days  of  this  great  adven- 
ture—that we  cannot  really  predict  what  It 
wUl  bring  forth  In  the  future,  anymore  than 
Columbtis  oould  have  foreseen  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  voyage. 

Howevo-,  even  setting  these  considerations 
aside,  we  see  dividends  our  space  effort  1b 
already  yielding  right  here  on  earth. 

We  see  the  new  high-perf  ormanoe  materials 
and  the  incredibly  compact  electroiLlc  devices 
which  have  been  developed  for  our  space- 
ships, but  axe  being  built  into  many  articles 
of  everyday  use. 

We  see  new  methods  and  teohnlquee,  audi 
as:  the  accelerated  use  of  oxygen  in  steel- 
making  .  .  .  new  ooattngB  for  the  teuipera- 
ture  control  ot  buildings  .  .  .  filters  for 
detergents,  and  many  others. 

We  see  better  medical  inatrumentatlon — 
resulting  frtsn  electronic  Innovations  for 
spacecraft — already  being  applied  in  olinlca 
and  hoqrttals.  It  should  soon  be  possible, 
for  Instance,  to  monitor  continuously  and 
in  detail  the  condition  of  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients from  a  single  central  location,  just  as 
the  well-being  ot  our  aatronauts  U  monitored 
from  earth. 
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AlTMMly,  aome  of  our  munanned  sateUltcs 
are  »t  work  for  us  improving  global  commu- 
nication and  weather  forecasting,  and  In- 
miMilTic  ^c  accuracy  of  navigation. 

Wben  I  Bee  what  a  high  proportion  at  col- 
lege faculty  members  are.  at  any  given  mo- 
ment, airborne  to  some  conference  or  other, 
I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  man  who 
remarked  that  Improvements  in  tranaporta- 
tlOD  do  no*  cut  down  traveling  time,  but 
mtrely  Increeae  the  area  over  which  people 
have  to  travel. 

With  satellite  communications,  we  can  re- 
verse  this    strenuous   trend.    Businessmen, 
scientists,  and  scholars  can  confer  with  one 
another  without  leaving  their  offices  or  lab- 
oratories. 
But  our  space  program  has  brought  us  far 
"more  than  Improved  materials  and  proceesea. 
I  t^tT^ir  we  mxist  admit  that  the  first  Sput- 
nik gave  us  a  good  swift  kick  In  our  com- 
placency concerning  the  quaUty  of  American 
education. 

Since  Sputnik  One  there  have  been  tre- 
mendous improvements  In  our  entire  educa- 
tional system — ot  which  the  new  mathe- 
matics and  the  new  physics  are  only  ex- 
amples. 

NASA,  for  Instance,  has  taken  concrete 
steps  to  Improve  education  In  subjects  re- 
lated to  space.  It  has  assisted  over  200  col- 
leges and  unlveralUes  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  grants  for  facilities  or  research  proj- 
ects, and  often  for  both. 

In  California  alone,  over  250  persons  at 
eight  universities  are  studying  today  under 
NASA's  Ph.  D.  assistance  program. 

But  these  efforts  are  only  secondary  If  you 
put  them  beside  the  general  awareness  In  our 
country,  since  Sputnik,  that  all  our  educa- 
tion— ^from  top-to-bottom.  In  social  studies 
and  lang\iages  as  much  as  In  technical  sub- 
jects— ^needed  re-examlnation  and  re-evalua- 
tion. 

In  the  last  three  years  alone,  we  tave  more 
than  doubled  our  federal  Investanents  In 
educatUm. 

And  I  doubt  that  there  la  a  school  system 
remaining  In  America  which  has  not  under- 
gone a  revolution,  major  or  minor,  since 
Sputnik  One. 

Sputnik  hurt  over  national  pride.  It  Jarred 
us  loose  from  our  comfortable  doze.  And  It 
began  to  get  us  moving,  I  might  add,  even 
before- the  presidential  election  of  1960. 

The  space  age  has  placed  a  premium  on 
knowledge  and  education.  It  has  also  forced 
us  to  adopt  higher  standards  throughout  all 
our  society. 

It  has  demanded  new  techniques  In  large- 
scale  management  and  new  methods  for  as- 
suring absolute  reliability  In  product  per- 
formance. 

Above  all.  It  has  caused  us  to  develop  sys- 
tems analysis  and  engineering — the  tech- 
nique of  bringing  to  a  sharp  focus,  on  a  single 
problem,  the  combined  resources  of  many 
different  scientific  disciplines. 

It  has  required  biologists  to  work  and 
think  with  physicists,  chemists  with  mathe- 
maticians, and  astronomers  with  geologists. 
The  rich  resoxirces  of  human  skills  and  In- 
sights— and  the  new  and  sophisticated  tech- 
niques of  mobilizing  them  for  the  solution 
of  problems — can  and  are  being  applied  to 
unravel  some  of  the  dlfflcultiee  and  com- 
plexities of  modem  life — from  air  pollution 
to  the  Information  explosion. 

Since  California  Is  the  leading  state  In  the 
space  age.  It  Is  no  surprise  that  California 
has  ma<le  better  use  of  these  new  approaches 
than  any  other  state. 

Governor  Brown,  and  the  aerospace  Indiu- 
trlea.  working  together,  have  shown  creative 
Imagination  In  meeting  challenges  In  city 
planning.  In  urban  and  rural  transportation, 
In  pollution  control,  in  records  management, 
and  public  health  and  safety. 

What  has  begun  here — and  It  really  la  still 
In  the  beginning  stages — Is  already  being 
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studied  by  other  states  and  regions  facing 
the  same  problems. 

The  systems  approach  Is  here  to  stay. 
But  there  Is  an  earthly  benefit  of  the  space 
program  which  may  In  time  overshadow  all 
the  other  benefits. 

Our  space  effort  contributes  greaUy  to  the 
most  compelling  necessity  of  our  times — the 
establishment  of  enduring  peace. 

In  the  narrow,  preventive  sense.  It  helps 
to  deter  aggression  by  adding  to  our  national 
strength  and  security. 

It  gives  support  to  our  ground  forces  In 
terms  of  Improved  communications,  more  re- 
liable weather  Information,  and  more  ac- 
curate navigation  and  mapping. 

It  gives  us  more  adequate  forewarning  of 
potential  or  actual  danger. 

It  will  also  give  ub  the  capability — which 
we  tniat  we  will  not  need  to  use — to  neu- 
tralize threatening  or  hostile  spacecraft. 

In  a  far  broader  and  more  positive  sense.  It 
Inspires  confidence  In  our  friends  and  allies 
and  respect  from  our  adversaries. 

It  Is  a  continuing  demonstration  of  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  society  and  econ- 
omy— of  our  high  performance  in  science, 
technology,  management  and  production. 
And  It  shows  In  practice  the  meaning  of  a 
truly  open  society  such  as  ours. 

Our  space  programs  and  activities  have 
been  carried  out  vmder  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
world.  The  contrast,  for  example,  between 
the  veil  of  secrecy  drawn  over  Soviet  land- 
ings and  the  world-wide  TV  coverage  of  the 
Gemini  splashdowns  could  hardly  be  more 
striking. 

I  believe,  too,  that  q>ace  exploration  may 
In  time  have  a  profound  effect  upon  how  we 
look  at  the  life  of  mankind  here  on  earth. 

It  will  put  all  our  concerns  Into  a  wider 
and  more  wholesome  perspective. 

Ever  since  Copernicus,  we  have  realized 
that  our  earth  Is  a  mere  speck  In  an  Immense 
imlverse.  But  while  we  have  known  this 
Intellectually  and  theoretically,  most  of  us 
have  not  reaUy  taken  It  to  heart,  not  really 
felt  It  In  the  marrow  of  our  bones. 

As  the  full  significance  of  that  fact  Is 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  actual  explora- 
tion of  space — as  we  begin  to  comprehend 
that  the  earth  Itself  Is  a  kind  of  manned 
spaceship  hurtling  through  the  Infinity  of 
space — It  will  seem  Increasingly  absurd  that 
we  have  not  better  organized  the  life  of  the 
human  family. 

Our  experience  In  space  can  be  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  all  of  us,  wherever  we  live, 
to  move  towards  a  world  of  law,  a  world 
without  war. 

And  we  may  find  also  In  the  space  effort 
that  "moral  equivalent  of  war"  for  which 
philosophers  have  been  searching  over  many 
centuries. 

Like  war.  It  stretches  our  human  capabili- 
ties to  the  utmost.  It  demands  all  that  we 
possess  of  Ingenuity,  determination,  persist- 
ence, and  Intelligence — and,  on  the  part  of 
our  gallant  astronauts,  the  highest  degree 
of  courage  and  resourcefulness  In  the  face 
of  danger. 

Space  activities — even  competition  In 
space — can  be  a  substitute  for  aggression, 
a  bridge  for  mutual  understanding  and  the 
Identification  of  common  Interests  with  other 
nations,  and  a  major  tool  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

With  all  the  exciting  happenings  In  space. 
It  Is  sometimes  hard  to  realize  how  new  this 
whole  venture  is. 

It  was  less  than  10  years  ago  that  we  put 
our  first  spacecraft  Into  orbit,  and  now  we 
have  launched  more  than  400. 

It  was  only  6  years  ago  that  we  put  our 
flnt  astronaut  Into  ^>ace — and  then  Just 
for  a  16  minute  hop. 

As  ot  today,  onr  astronauts  have  flown 
1804  num-hours  In  orbit. 

Tills  Is  mctfe  t>"*"  three  times  the  man- 
hours  of  the  Soviet  Coamonauts. 


What  of  the  future  In  space?  I  will  not 
set  any  timetable,  but  I  do  see  these  achieve- 
ments In  the  future : 

Improved  methods  of  propulsion,  using 
nuclear  as  well  as  chemical  energy; 

The  development  at  winged  spacecratt 
capable  of  re-entry  Into  the  atmosphere  and 
landing  on  earth; 

The  establishment  of  manned  eaith- 
orbltlng  stations,  capable  of  a  wide  variety 
of  functions  and  missions; 

The  building  of  stations  on  the  surface  ot 
the  moon,  and  exploration  of  It; 

Unmanned  probes  throughout  the  soUr 
system,  to  be  followed  by  manned  expedi- 
tions to  the  nearer  planets. 

These  are  not  mere  Idle  dreams — but  goala 
we  will  achieve. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  sky  was  the 
only  limit  to  human  aspiration  and  achieve- 
ment. Now — thanks  to  man's  Ingenuity  and 
spirit  of  adventure — we  are  bursting  through 
Into  the  Infinity  of  space. 

And  as  we  look  toward  that  Infinity,  we 
are  Inevitably  reminded  of  St.  Augustine's 
words: 

"Man  looks  about  the  universe  in  awe  at 
Its  wonders — and  forgets  that  he  himself  Is 
the  greatest  wonder  of  all." 


The  89th  Congress  Writes  Strong  Record 
in  Small  Business  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENMXSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress can  point  with  pride  to  their  record 
in  support  of  the  Nation's  smsdl  business 
community. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
the  previous  Congress — the  88th— the 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  was  passed — an  act 
which,  without  doubt,  conferred  more 
valuable  benefits  upon  small  business 
than  perhaps  any  other  single  bill  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  during  recent 
years.  As  we  all  know,  it  was  this  bill 
that  reduced  the  corporate  income  tax 
paid  by  small  business  from  30  to  22  per- 
cent. 

Small  business  had  long  sought  mean- 
ingful tax  relief,  and  when  the  Congress 
passed  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964,  they  got 
it. 

This  Congress — ^the  89th — the  Mem- 
bers have  passed  additional  legislation  to 
help  the  owners  of  small  and  independ- 
ent businesses  cope  with  some  of  the 
challenging  and  complex  problems  con- 
fronUng  them  at  this  time.  This  leg- 
islation is  outlined  in  the  following  sum- 
mary: 

Skau.  Btrsnrass  AsiCNiSTaA'noN  Legislation 

LOAN  ItrNDS  SKPABATXD 

One  of  the  more  Important  aids  to  small 
business  authorized  by  the  (Congress  wlU  be 
found  in  the  lending  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Prior  to 
May,  1966,  SBA  operated  under  one  revolving 
fund.  Loans  dUbursed  to  victims  of  dis- 
asters, loans  disbursed  to  small  business  con- 
cerns, loans  to  smaU  business  investment 
companies,  to  local  development  comp«n|M- 
and  others,  aU  came  out  of  tbla  stngl*  f>»^ 


The  Alaskan  Earthqua^  and  Hurricane 
Betsy  so  depleted  the  agency's  loan  fvmd  that 
SBA  In  October,  1966,  discontinued  accepting 
applications  for  direct  business  loans.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrehce,  the  Congress 
set  up  separate  revolving  ftinds — one  for  dis- 
asters and  one  for  all  other  SBA  lending  pro- 
grams. This  BUI  Is  PXi.  8&-409  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  o^  May  2,  1966. 

LOAN   CEIUNCS '  kAISED 

Assistance  to  small  business  was  being 
hampered  also  by  a  statutory  celling  which 
limited  the  dollar  amount!  of  SBA  loans  that 
could  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-409  also  remedied  this  situation 
tn  that  this  celling  on  the  Mnount  of  disaster 
loans  was  removed.  In  addition,  the  Public 
Lav  adjusted  the  celling  ifor  other  types  of 
SBA  loans.  The  aggregate  amount  of  busi- 
ness loans  and  poverty  lt>taa  that  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  was  raised  to 
11.4  bUUon.  j 

The  amount  of  fimds  f hlch  SBA  might 
advance  to  small  buslnesa  Investment  com- 
panies was  raised  to  $400  nillllon. 

The  amount  of  fimds  iwhicb  SBA  could 
provide  to  state  and  local  (ievelopment  cond- 
psnles  was  Increased  to  $300  million. 

SELF-riNANCING   4PPBOVED 

In  order  to  replenish  th^  depleted  SBA  re- 
volving fund,  Congress  passed  the  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966.  Tills  law  permits 
Fannie  Mae  (Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation) to  sell  partlclpaf^lon  certificates  In 
securities  held  by  SBA.  fthe  sum  of  $350 
million  of  these  certificates  was  authorized 
to  be  sold  In  fiscal  1966,  and  they  were  sold 
during  that  fiscal  year.  The  enactment  of 
this  law  permitted  the  ^A  business  loan 
program  to  be  reopened,  ai^d  it  was  reopened 
on  May  26,  1966. 

Further  sales  of  these  participation  certifi- 
cates were  permitted  only  if  authorized  by 
an  appropriation  act.  S«ch  authorization 
was  Included  In  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Act  (HJi.  1^21)  which  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  August,  1906. 
This  Act  permits  Fannie  Mae  to  seU  SBA 
participation  certificates  la  the  sum  of  $860 
nUlUon  during  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

LEASE   CTTARANTCES 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  authorizes  SBA  to  guarantee  payment 
of  rentals  by  small  business  concerns  if  the 
small  business  concern  has  been  displaced 
by  a  federally  financed  contructlve  program 
or  la  a  small  business  concern  eligible  for  a 
poverty  loan. 

MOVING 

The  Housing  Act  also  boosted  the  amoimt 
of  grants  payable  to  firms '  uprooted  by  fed- 
erally assisted  development  programs  (Sec. 
«4(8) )  from  $1,600  to  $2,600— In  addition  to 
moTlng  expenses. 

STATS  TECHNICAL  BBBVICt$  ACT  Or  I98S 
(PX.  89-18^t 

This  Act  authorizes  a  6-year  program  of 
matching  grante  to  the  States  In  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  promote  the  wider  diffusion  and 
more  effective  application  of  the  findings  of 
•dence  and  technology  throughout  American 
wounwce  and  industry.  The  technical  serv- 
ice program  would  draw  upon  the  resources 
of  universities,  nonprofit  research  organlza- 
tlona  and  State  and  local  agencies.  In  locally 
planned  and  administered  technical  services 
J^lgned  to  place  these  Ondlngs  usefully 
m  the  hands  of  local  businesses  and  enter- 
P™m.  SmaU  business  Is  expected  to  find 
™«  Act  particularly  useful. 

''*1>'«IKC  SMALL  PRODUCEBS  BTABTUZATION  ACT, 
AMENDED  19SS   (PX.  a9-338) 

The  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Stabilization  Act 
Pwided  a  program  of  payments  for  aaslst- 
«« to  small  domestic  producers  of  lead  and 
™^  Payments  are  based  aa.  the  difference 
""Wm  the  market  price  lOf  leikl  and  Bliie 
CXn 1560— Part  ii 


and  the  statutory  stabilization  price  of  14^ 
cents  per  pound. 

The  puri)ose  of  Public  Law  89-238  Is  to 
extend  the  lead-zinc  smaU  producers  pro- 
gram established  by  Public  Law  87-347  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  Absent  legUaatlon,  the  pro- 
gram would  have  terminated  at  the  end  of 
1965. 

The  Public  Law  also  Increased  the  tonnage 
a  small  operator  may  produce  and  still  qualify 
for  participation  tn  the  program  to  14200  tons 
of  each  metal  from  the  former  limit  of  600 
tons  and  It  amended  the  definition  of  "smaU 
domestic  producers"  to  simplify  administra- 
tion. 

SXTBCHAPTEH  S:  AMENDED  MASCH  30,  ISSS 

In  1953  Congress  enacted  legislation  that 
would  permit  certain  small  business  corpora- 
tions to  be  taxed  as  partnerships  (Sub- 
chapter  S).  This  meant,  of  course,  those 
corporations  qualifying  eliminated  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax  because  the  corporation's 
earnings  were  passed  thru  to  the  stockholdera 
who  paid  an  individual  Income  tax  on  the 
earnings. 

Prior  to  1966  this  law  required  the  corpora- 
tions to  distribute  their  income  before  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year.  During  1966  the 
Congress  passed  HJl.  9883  which  permitted 
these  corporations  to  distribute  these  earn- 
ings any  time  within  2%  months  after  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year.  This  blU  contained 
other  clarifying  and  helpful  provisions  which 
served  to  facilitate  small  business  corpora- 
tions to  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  af- 
forded by  Subchapter  S. 

SMALX  BUSINESS  TIBE  DEALJDS 

Prior  to  1966  small  business  Independently 
owned  retail  tire  dealers  were  required  to  pay 
the  excise  tax  on  tires  purchased  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase.  Tire  manufacturers,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  owned  and  operated  retail 
ouUets,  were  not  required  to  pay  this  tax 
untU  the  tire  was  sold  to  a  consumer.  Dur- 
ing 1966  the  Congress  eliminated  this  dis- 
crimination against  the  smaU  buslnesa  tire 
dealers  by  requiring  the  tire  manufacturers 
to  pay  the  excise  tax  at  the  time  the  tires 
were  delivered  to  the  manufacturers*  retaU 
outiet  (PX.  89-523). 

Thes  are  some,  among  others,  recently 
passed  beneficial  to  American  smaU  business. 


AToid  Wasteful  and  Extravagant 
Spending 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACBTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  30.  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
must  take  a  very  close  look  at  our  grow- 
ing budgetary  problems  when  It  is  con- 
sidering legislation  calling  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

Most  people  recognize  the  special,  fi- 
nancial needs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  ever-continuing  need  of  providing 
adequately  for  continuing  essential  serv- 
ices of  the  Govemm«it. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  under  an 
obligation  to  the  American  people  to 
minimize  unnecessary  spending  and  to 
take  action  to  prevent  waste,  extrava- 
gance, unessential  and  imprudent  han- 
dling of  the  financial  and  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Government. 

There  are  many  expenditures  that  we 
cannot  avoid.    There  are  some  that  can 


be  reduced,  and  there  are  others  that  can 
be  deferred  until  conditions  in  the  world 
make  it  more  appropriate  for  them  to  be 
considered. 

It  Is  true  that  Congress  holds  the  power 
of  the  purse,  but  under  our  system  it 
cannot  compel  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  spend  money  appropriated  by 
law  or  Impose  unreasonable  restrictions 
on  the  spending  of  that  money. 

It  is  usuaUy  unsound  and  unwise  for 
Congress  to  take  a  meat-ax  approach 
toward  appropriation  bills  because  in 
that  process,  many  worthy,  necessary 
projects  and  needs  are  certain  to  be  over- 
looked, hampered,  or  altogether  ignored. 

To  sum  it  up  briefly,  the  Congress  must 
follow  its  own  economy  program  with 
respect  to  expenditures,  and  make  sure 
insofar  as  is  possible  in  these  days  of 
rapid  growth,  change,  war,  and  so  many 
other  demands  upon  Government  funds, 
that  every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  in- 
flated, excessive  budgets  and  unnecessary 
expenditures. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  made  It  a 
practice  to  support  very  substantial,  and 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  justifled  cut- 
backs in  money  bills  across  the  board, 
whenever  I  was  convinced  that  these  cuts 
did  not  hamper  or  nullify  the  overall 
purposes  of  meritorious,  necessary  ap- 
propriations. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  reduc- 
tion in  spending,  wherever  possible,  is 
one  means  of  combating  the  inflationary 
surge  that  threatens  us  today.  Admit- 
tedly, there  Is  a  limit  to  the  funds  that 
we  can  cut  from  money  measures  be- 
fore the  Congress,  because  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  disrupt  or  handicap  many 
worthwhile,  needed  programs. 

Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  as  a 
result  of  action  which  the  Congress  has 
tjiken  this  year,  literally  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  cut  from  OTlginal,  budg- 
etary requests,  and  even  from  the  earnest 
evaluations  of  our  own  committees. 

There  will  be  those,  I  know,  who  wlU 
complain  that  we  did  not  cut  enough. 
But,  above  all,  we  must  make  sure  at  b31 
times  that  the  Government  has  what  It 
actually  needs  to  conduct  high-pri- 
ority programs.  Otherwise,  Government 
would  cease  to  function  In  the  true  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Moreover,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  Is  In  a  position  to  exercise 
economy  also,  and  I  think  that  by  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  all  concerned 
beneficial  reductions  in  spending  can  be 
achieved.  We  should  not  forget  that 
prudent,  judicious  expenditure  within 
the  framework  of  our  capacity  and  needs 
is  basically  a  sound  principle  to  follow 
with  respect  to  private  and  Government 
spending,  and  certainly  there  is  great 
need  to  follow  it  today  with  our  national 
budget  mounting  to  imprecedented  fig- 
ures and  taxes  bearing  down  at  every 
level  of  government,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  uix>n  our  people  al- 
ready burdened  by  altogether  too  many 
taxes. 

Americans  are  willing  to  pay  the 
proper  costs  of  free  government  in  this 
advanced  day  and  age  but  they  should 
not  be  called  upon  as  taxpayers  to  pay 
for  wasteful,  extravagant  government 
spending  and  we  of  the  OoogresB  muat 
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make  sure  that  they  will  not  have  to  do 

It  appears  that  this  year  Congress  has 
or  will  have  cut  about  $1  billion  from 
budgetary  requests  of  the  President  and 
considering  present  condUlODB  that  is  all 
to  the  good. 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
ejcpect  that  their  tax  dollars  will  be  spent 
with  prudence  and  economy  and  that 
efBdency  and  honest,  Intelligent  admin- 
istration of  their  affairs  will  be  the  order 
of  the  day. 
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Tk«  Proposed  Interstate  Tazatkm  Act, 
HJL  1M91 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  L  WILUS 

or  lothsuma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  30.  1966 
Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  students 
of  America's  history  have  been  unani- 
mous in  reminding  us  that  our  econ- 
omy— which  is  the  wonder  and  envy  of 
the  world — owes  its  success  largely  to 
one  of  our  oldest  and  most  cherished 
principles — the  principle  that  the  mar- 
ket which  Is  America's  is  common  to  all 
«    of  our  States  and  open  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens.    Yet  much  as  the  Congress  has 
stretched  the  commerce  clause  of  our 
Constitution  to  bring  Federal  regulation 
Into  many  walks  of  our  life,  the  basic 
purpoees  of  the  commerce  clatise  have 
been  so  long  ignored  by  us  that  our  na- 
tional common  market  has  become  bal- 
Icanlzed.    Although  no  State  alone  has 
been  responsible  for  this  balkanization, 
the  fact  Is  that  a  small  business  located 
In  one  comer  of  our  Nation  Is  no  Uwiger 
capable   of   coping   with   the   complex 
State    and   local    tax    requirements    to 
which  it  Is  exposed  every  time  Its  prod- 
ucts or  its  advertising  materials  are  sent 
across  State  lines.  ,^  ^  . 

At  the  recent  hearings  held  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation 
of  Interstate  Commerce,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  I  was  shocked-^as  I  beUeve 
each  Member  of  Congress  will  be 
shocked— to  learn  from  the  owners  of 
small  businesses  that  it  Is  now  easier  for 
some  of  our  small  companies  to  market 
their  products  In  Holland  or  in  Germany 
or  In  Africa  than  it  Is  for  them  to  make 
shipments  from  one  State  to  another 
within  the  United  States  Itself. 

More  than  7  years  ago  Justice  Frank- 
furter of  the  Supreme  Court  warned  us 
of  the  dangers  implicit  In  this  sltua- 
tum dangers  not  only  to  our  tax  moral- 
ity and  to  our  judicial  system,  but  also 
dangers  which  threaten  our  economic 
health.  At  that  time  my  close  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Byhb  of  Vlrgtaia. 
asked  me  for  my  help  in  undertaking  a 
congressional  program  to  scrutinlae 
what  was  then  already  an  Intolerable 
situation. 

We  have  labored  long  and  hard  over 
the  past  5  years  and  have  finally  formu- 
lated a  legislative  program  designed  to 
restore  vitality  to  the  American  com- 


mon market.  Our  program  is  a  moder- 
ate one  and  a  cautious  one.  It  is  based 
on  facts,  on  figures,  and  on  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  many  of  our  Nation's 
leading  tax  experts.  It  is  a  program 
which  gives  absolutely  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  any  Federal  official  to  reg- 
ulate the  imposition  of  State  taxes  and 
a  progrtun  which  incurs  not  $1  of  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  the  widespread  support 
of  such  diverse  groups  as  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Woiiters'  Union, 
the  National  Council  of  Salesmen's  Orga- 
nizations. It  also  has  the  support  of  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  State  tax- 
ation in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fred  Cox, 
of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Revenue, 
as  well  as  Mr.  John  Dane,  the  former 
commissioner  of  revenue  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  countless  other  tax  experts 
representing  every  comer  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Those  who  oppose  this  program  base 
their  arguments  on  two  points — both  of 
which  are  fallacious.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  tax  collectors  of  some  States  main- 
tain that  our  program  is  sm  "Invasion  of 
States  rights."  On  the  other  hand  they 
Tn^tjr't^in  that  the  establishment  of  prac- 
tical jurisdictional  standards  will  cause 
the  States  serious  revenue  losses  by  tying 
their  hands  with  respect  to  companies 
who  are  located  beyond  their  boundaries. 
Now  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  de- 
bate with  the  State  tax  gatherers,  nor  do 
I  wish  to  cast  aspersion  on  their  ability 
to  perceive  facts  and  figures.  Yet  I  do 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  position 
tfUcen  by  some  of  the  tax  collectors. 

Currently  auditors  from  some  of  our 
States  are  roaming  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States  harassing  and  abusing 
companies  which  have  no  say  whatsoever 
In  the  formulation  of  the  tax  laws  which 
are  being  enforced  against  them.    It  Is 
the  official  position  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Tax  Administrators  that  any 
company  which  ships  goods  across  State 
lines  ought  to  be  taxable  in  every  State 
and  locality  Into  which  Its  goods  are 
sent.    Close  to  half  of  all  of  our  State 
tax  administrators  are  already  assert- 
ing  that   any  company,   regardless   of 
where  located,  which  does  no  more  than 
send  advertising  materials  through  the 
malls  Into  a  State  ought  to  be  siibjected 
to  taxation  by  that  State.   In  short.  It  Is 
often  the  tax  administrator  of  one  State 
who  Is  attempting  to  Invade  the  rights  of 
businessmen  located  in  other  States.    In 
my  own  district  in  Louisiana,  this  is  hap- 
pening every  day  to  some  of  our  load 
businessmen. 

Now  mine  is  not  a  heavily  Indiistrlal- 
Ized  district.  It  contains  a  number  of 
very  small  businesses  which  are  depend- 
ent on  a  national  market  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  local  products.  If  they 
are  subjected  to  unfair  treatment  by 
auditors  from  Florida,  from  CaUfomla. 
from  Michigan,  from  States  as  far  away 
as  the  State  of  Washington,  simply  be- 
cause their  products  enjoy  popularity  In 
those  States,  then  to  whom  can  they  turn 
for  relief?  The  Governor  of  Louisiana 
cannot  help  them.  The  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature might  help  them  were  It  to  under- 


take a  program  of  retaliatory  taxes— but 
such  a  program  would  be  both  dangerous 
and  unwise.  The  Louisiana  tax  admin* 
Istrator,  conscientious  as  he  may  be,  is 
without  authority  to  do  anything  to  pro- 
tect Louisiana  businesses  from  unfair 
tax  treatment  In  the  hands  of  tax  ad- 
ministrators from  States  outside  of 
Louisiana.  I  submit  that  It  is  only  Con- 
gress that  can  help  such  businesses. 

In  every  State  the  problem  is  the  same 
as  in  Louisiana.  The  local  tax  admin- 
istrator is  powerless  to  protect  our  local 
businessmen  from  taxes  Imposed  by 
other  States.  Yet  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Tax  Administrators  and  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  argue  that 
each  State  ought  to  be  left  free  to  impose 
its  own  tax  laws  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
They  tell  us  that  Congress  ought  not 
to  Intervene,  yet  it  Is  the  tax  collectors 
themselves  who  are  making  the  State  tax 
problem  into  a  national  problem  and  who 
are  therefore  creating  the  pressures  for 
Federal  legislation.  The  more  they  per- 
sist in  their  imreasonable  demands,  the 
more  the  Federal  problem  will  grow. 
The  more  they  attempt  to  make  State 
revenues  dependent  on  the  abuse  of  out- 
of-state  companies,  the  more  they  are 
endangering  and  weakening  the  econ- 
omy and  vitality  of  their  own  States. 

The  second  objection  of  the  State  tax 
collectors  to  the  proposed  bill — the  claim 
that  It  will  cause  serloiis  revenue  losses 
to  the  States — Is  even  more  fallacious 
than  the  charge  that  the  preservation  by 
Congress  of  an  open  market  Is  tm  "in- 
vasion of  States  rights."    My  subcom- 
mittee has  explored  the  revenue  effects 
of  proposed  legislation  In  this  area  in 
great  depth.     For  more  than  5  years 
we  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  at  the 
true  facts  and  the  true  figures.    We 
have  had  the  assistance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice.   We  have  sent  thousands  of  ques- 
tloimalres  to  State  officials  and  to  tax- 
payers all  over  the  coimtry  and  have  ex- 
amined  both    the    tax   structures  and 
sources  of  revenues  of  every  one  of  the 
States  as  well  as  of  many  cities  and 
counties.    Our  findings  are,  of  necessity. 
detailed  and  comprehensive.    They  are 
contained  In  four  volumes  of  our  report 
and  represent  what  has  clearly  become 
the  definitive  study  of  this  subject.  They 
clear^  demonstrate  that  imder  our  pro- 
posals  no   State   or   local   government 
stands  to  gain  or  lose  a  significant  per- 
centage of  its  revenues. 

Most  of  the  State  tax  collectors  have 
failed  to  collect  and  publish  data  con- 
cerning the  Interstate  aspects  of  their 
tax  programs.  Some  admit  candidly 
that  they  simply  do  not  have  reliable 
data  on  this  subject.  Yet  many  admln- 
trators  Ignore  the  facts  and  figures  that 
we  have  presented  and  made  bald  asser- 
tions of  losses.  When  asked  to  produce 
records  and  detailed  statistics  to  sub- 
stantiate their  position,  they  rmato 
silent.  I  recall,  for  example,  that  a  Swte 
tax  administrator  testifying  before  oiu 
committee  made  a  bald  statement  of  M 
afleged  revenue  loss  In  his  State.  On 
questioning  by  us.  It  was  brought  out 
that  the  very  tax  returns  whl(*  ne 
claimed  provided  the  basis  for  his  alie«eo 
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loss,  simply  did  not  cocllaln  the  kind  of 
data  on  which  his  charge  was  based.  I 
am  urging  Members  of  Congress,  there- 
fore, in  formulating  their  positions  on 
this  legislation,  to  evaluate  the  facts  and 
figures  which  we  have  made  available. 

I  do  not  mesin  to  Imbily  that  the  tax 
administrators  in  generfU  have  provided 
unrealiable  data  to  us.|  Indeed  that  is 
not  the  case.  Most  who  have  alleged 
losses  have  simply  failed  to  provide  data. 
Those  who  have  explored  the  problems 
and  have  made  careful  studies,  generally 
support  our  conclusions.  For  example, 
Mr.  Fred  Cox,  of  Georgia,  has  made  a 
test  of  the  effects  of  our  Income  taxes 
problems  on  Georgia  revenues.  Mr.  Cox 
has  a  nationwide  reputation  for  being  one 
of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  State 
revenues.  He  supports  (^ur  bill.  The  tax 
administrator  of  Vermont  studied  the 
problem  and  came  to  tho  conclusion  that 
even  if  our  Income  tax  apportiormient 
formula  were  applied  to  all  corporations 
large  and  small,  It  would  cost  the  State 
no  more  than  $250.  Other  tax  adminis- 
trators have  also  made  it  clear  that  our 
bill  will  have  no  untowkird  revenue  ef- 
fects. I 

I  am  convinced— from  our  studies, 
from  the  wealth  of  data  available  to  us, 
from  the  extensive  hearing  which  we 
held  in  1961,  1962,  and  the  3  months  of 
hearings  which  we  held  in  the  spring  of 
this  year— that  the  losses  being  alleged 
by  some  of  the  tax  administrators  are 
without  foundation.         j 

The  claims  being  mad^  Iby  a  few  of  the 
tax  collectors  are  faintly  reminiscent  of 
the  unreasonable  claims  Which  taxpayers 
have  complained  about  to  our  subcom- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years.  Under  the 
present  system  of  taxlngllnterstate  com- 
merce, local  tax  collectors  are  vested  with 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  discretion. 
Most  State  laws  concerning  the  taxation 
of  out-of-state  companies  are  so  vague 
and  Indefinite  that  the  taxpayers  are 
simply  incapable  of  deteamlnlng  If  they 
are  liable  for  any  tax.  and  If  they  are 
liable,  of  determining  just  how  much  the 
law  requires  them  to  pay.  This  intoler- 
able situation  Is  clearly  documented  In 
our  5-year  study.  It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  a  few  administrators  to  assert  claims 
which  are  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
taxes  which  they  actually  expect  to  col- 
lect. The  claims  made  by  these  admlnis- 
toators  against  this  legislation  appear  to 
oe  likewise  exaggerated. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  State 
Taxation  of  Interstate  Commerce  has.  I 
Wleve,  demonstrated  ItSjieal  to  protect. 


preserve,  and  augment  State  revenues. 
In  drafting  our  earlier  bill,  HH.  11798,  we 
recognized  the  need  for  national  solu- 
tions which  would  be  helpful  both  to  the 
States  and  to  business.    We  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  the  major  por- 
tions of  State  revenues  are  derived  from 
the  very  large  corporations.    In  the  In- 
come tax  area,  for  example,  roughly  80 
percent  of  State  revenues  come  from  the 
so-called     Fortune     500     corporations. 
These  corporations  operate  all  over  the 
United  States  and  all  over  the  world. 
Our    earlier    bill    contained    provisions 
which  were  carefully  designed  to  enable 
each  State  to  get  its  fair  share  of  revenue 
from  such  corporations.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Cox  of  Georgia  and  a  few 
others,  the  tax  administrators  of  States 
which  would  Clearly  benefit  from  these 
provisions  gave  us  no  support  for  these 
efforts.    Our    earlier    bill    also    recog- 
nized— and  this  was  pointed  out  again 
and  again  to  the  tax  administrators  at 
the  hearings — that  there  Is  roughly  some 
$6  billion  per  year  of  dividend  Income 
which  ought  to  be  taxable  by  one  State 
or  another  but  which  currently  escapes 
tax  because  of  large  loopholes  in  State 
allocation  and  apportionment  schemes. 
Our  earlier  bill  would  have  closed  these 
loopholes    through    equitable    measures 
which  have  been  advocated  by  admin- 
istrators such  as  Mr.  Cox  for  more  than 
40  years.    Yet  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
enunents  and  many  of  the  same  admin- 
istrators who  now  accuse  the  special  sub- 
committee of  destroying  State  revenues 
were  vociferous  in  their  opposition  to 
these  measures — they  argued  that  we 
Interfered  with  States  rights,  and  some 
even   argued   that  the  very   measures 
which  would  help  them  raise  revenue 
wotild  cause  States  to  suffer  losses.    In 
oiu-  new  bill,  we  have  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  provide  a  national  solution  to 
the  problem  of  taxing  the  income  of  the 
large   corporations.    Instead,    we   have 
limited  our  scope  so  £is  to  only  Include 
the  problems  of  taxing  small  corpora- 
tions.   As  a  result  the  revenue  effects  of 
our  income  tax  provisions  on  the  States 
are  Indeed  minuscule. 

Our  earlier  bill  also  contained  effective 
provisions  designed  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  collection  of  sales  and  use  taxes 
on  Interstate  sales.  We  provided  for  a 
sales  tax  base  that  was  much  broader 
than  the  base  voider  the  present  sys- 
tem. Clearly,  through  the  efficient  en- 
forcement and  compliance  mechanisms 
that  were  provided.  State  revenues  would 
have   been   augmented   and   taxpayers 


given  more  equitable  and  evenhanded 
treatment.  Once  again  many  tax  admin- 
istrators claimed  that  their  States  would 
suffer  losses.  Our  new  bill,  in  response 
to  the  objections  of  the  State  tax 
gatherers,  abandons  any  pTOgram  to  give 
Federal  assistance  in  the  collection  of 
sales  and  use  taxes.  Instead,  it  provides 
a  jurisdictional  rule  which  simply  ac- 
cords to  the  level  of  effective  compliance 
and  enforcement  which  actually  exists 
under  the  present  system.  Neverthe- 
less, in  this  area  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  also  persist  in  asserting  that  It  will 
do  damage  to  State  revenues.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  there  are  a  number  of 
tax  collectors  who  will  never  acknowl- 
edge that  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  protect  the  American  market  from 
further  erosion. 

Finally,  it  is  Important  to  remember 
that  the  small  businesses  of  our  Na- 
tion are  conducted  by  men  who  have 
already  demonstrated  their  willingness 
to  comply  with  reasonable  and  equitable 
tax  laws.  Our  present  system  of  taxing 
Interstate  commerce  defies  even  their 
most  conscientious  efforts.  Today,  If  a 
small  company  with  less  than  50  em- 
ployees located  In  my  State  of  LouM- 
anar— or  In  Michigan,  or  In  Maine,  or  In 
any  one  of  the  other  States — were  to 
invest  not  more  than  $100  a  month  for 
advertising  in  a  trade  journal  which  Is 
given  national  distribution,  it  will  ex- 
pose itself  to  potential  tax  reporting  re- 
quirements that  are  staggering. 

If  it  were  to  anticipate  shipping  Its 
products  into  any  State,  city,  county,  or 
hamlet  from  which  it  received  an  order. 
It  would  require  a  compilation  of 
80  volumes  of  State  and  local  tax  laws 
which  reaches  more  than  22  feet  in 
height  when  piled  one  on  the  other. 
Even  If  it  were  capable  of  studying  these 
laws  to  the  same  extent  that  they  have 
been  studied  by  our  subcommittee.  It 
would  not  be  able  to  determine  what  lia- 
bilities would  fiow  from  shipments  across 
State  lines.  Instead.  It  would  de- 
termine— as  we  have  determined — that 
the  enforcement  of  the  current  vague 
laws  relating  to  Interstate  commerce  is 
largely  left  to  the  discretion  of  State 
and  local  tax  collectors.  Is  it  unrea- 
sonable for  Congress  to  concern  Itself 
with  this  problem?  Should  the  respon- 
sibility for  our  national  common  market 
be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  tax 
collectors,  who  persist  In  asserting  that 
no  national  solutions  are  needed?  I  sub- 
mit that  It  should  not.  H  Jl.  16491  ought 
to  be  enacted  promptly. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Octobei|  3,  1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'jdock  meridian. 
Jf°*M  called  to  order  hj  Hon.  Robert 
^BjKB,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Frederick 
fown  Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  ^^ 


^  us  pray. 

0  merciful  God  whose  1^  Is  truth  and 

^oose  statutes  stand  forever,  we  beseech 


Thee  to  grant  imto  us,  who  In  the  morn- 
ing seek  Thy  face,  the  benediction  which 
a  sense  of  Thy  presence  lends  to  each  new 
day.  Unite  our  hearts  and  minds  to  bear 
the  burdens  that  are  laid  upon  us. 

In  a  difficult  and  desperate  era,  be  Thou 
our  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by 
night,  as  patlentiy  and  obediently  we  fol- 
low the  khidly  light. 

May  we  close  our  natt(mal  ranks  in  a 
new  luilty,  as  deadly  peril  threatens  the 
birthright  of  our  liberties. 

As  servants  of  Thine  and  of  the  Nation, 
and  of  the  peoples  of  this  shattered  earth, 
save  us  from  false  choices  and  gxilde  our 


hands  and  minds  to  heal,  and  bind,  and- 
bless.    We  ask  It  In  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
PizsiDENT  PRO  TKurcaa. 
Wa$hington.  D.C..  Oct<>ber  3. 1969. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.  Btso,  a  Senator 
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October  3,  1966  I   October  3,  1966 


ttam  th«  State  of  Wert  Vlrglxila.  to  perform 
ttie  dutlce  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Cau.  Hatokn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
t^npore.        

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfikld.  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 

September  30,  1966,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE   PROM   THE   HOUSE   RE- 
CEIVED DURmO  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  30,  1966, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1966.  received  the  foUowlng 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

That  the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H  Jl. 
17607)  to  suspend  the  investment  credit 
and  the  allowance  of  accelerated  depre- 
ciation in  the  case  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


PRINTINQ  OP  REVIEW  OP  REPORT 
ON    ARKANSAS-RED    RIVER    BA- 
SINS. WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL 
STUDY.  TEXAS,  OKLAHOMA,  AND 
KANSAS  (S.  DOC.  NO.  110) 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President.  I 
present  a  report  dated  April  18,  1966, 
from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department 
of  the  Army,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  illustrations,  on  a  review 
of  the  report  on  the  Arkansas-Red  River 
Basins,  water  quality  control  study,  Tex- 
as, Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  U.S.  Senate.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  dociunent,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HJl.  17607)  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  and  the  allowance  of 
accelerated  depreciation  in  the  case  of 
certain  real  property,  was  read  twice  by 
its  Utle  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


INCREASES  IN  ANNUITIES  PAYABLE 
FROM  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT AND  DISABILITY  FUND- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMEKDMENT   NO.    938 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(S.  3247)  to  provide  certain  increases  in 
annuities  payable  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  84- 
689  appoints  Senator  Youiro  of  Ohio 
as  alternate  delegate  to  the  12th  annual 
session  of  the  NATO  ParUamentarians' 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  Paris,  Prance, 
on  November  14-19,  1966. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEBS 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ELLKNDKR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  1T787.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  cMl  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  cerUln  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  AUanUc-Paclflc  Interoceanlc 
Canal  Study  Commission,  the.Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1672) . 

By  Mr.  FDUBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  150&8.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-284  relating  to  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  HemlsFalr  1966  Exposition  to  be 
held  In  San  Antonio,  Tex..  In  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1673). 


NOTICES  OP  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1967 

AlCXNSMXNT  NO.  939 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  f <dlow- 
ing  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing RTiles  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  noUce 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bUl  (HB.  17787) 
mi^wng  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantlc-Padflc  In- 
teroceanlc Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  foUowlng  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  4  line  19  after  the  word  "appro- 
priated" insert  the  foUowlng  ":  Provided 
further.  That  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam.  Oklahoma, 
may  be  \ised  to  provide  appropriate  naviga- 
tional clearances  for  bridges  crossing  the 
Sans  Bols  Creek  which  are  to  be  relocated 
under  the  existing  project" 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  939),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  17787. 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil 
functlcms  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 


certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    940 

Mr.   ELLENDER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  piu-poee  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H5. 
17787)  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commli- 
slon.  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend- 
ment, namely: 

On  page  4.  line  19.  after  the  word  "appro- 
priated". Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  the  Lost  Creek  Project  In  Ore- 
gon and  the  Wynoochee  Project  In  Waali- 
Ington  shall  not  be  operated  for  irrigation 
purposes  im.tU  such  time  as  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  makes  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  non-Federal  Interests  to  recover 
the  costs.  In  accordance  with  Federal  Rec- 
lamation Law.  which  are  aUocated  to  the  Ir- 
rigation purp^". 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  940),  Intended  to  be 
propoe^  by  him,  to  House  bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  941 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  is  my  Intention  to  niove  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rtile  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bUl  (HR.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  clvU  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  etc.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  tor  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing amendment,  namely: 

On  page  4.  line  19.  after  the  word  "appro- 
priated" Insert:  ":  Provided  further,  That 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall,  In  lieu  of  alter- 
ing the  existing  obsolescent  bridge,  provide 
a  new  fotir-lane  high-level  bridge  as  a  re- 
placement  for  the  United  States  Highway 
Numbered  64  bridge  Immediately  west  of 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas". 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  941).  Intended  tote 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 
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Mr.  ELLENDER  submtitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  ttL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  l>ereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rulp  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  Iblll  (H.R.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  bertaln  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  thja  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlssl4>ti,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  $tudy  Commission, 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
Saint  Lavn^nce  Seaway  Defrelopment  Corpo- 
ration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19Q7,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  5.  line  10,  after  kbe  word  "naviga- 
tion" Insert  ";  financing  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  pumping  water  from  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  the  Everglades  National  Park" 

Mr.  ELLENDER  alsO  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  942) ,  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  flduse  bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed.  |  j 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


AMENDMENT 


N^l 


943 


Mr.  ELLENDER  submjited  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  vrith  rule  &tL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of"  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  I  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  (bill  (HJl.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  pertain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  thfe  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canaf,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Ii)terlor.  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Atlantlc-Paclflc  In- 
teroceanlc Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Comublsslon.  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Developqiant  Corporation, 
the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  and  fpr  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  10,  after  line  10,  itosert: 

"Punds  appropriated  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Canal  Zone  iCJovemment  may 
be  apportioned  notwlthstaiiding  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
CS.C.  665).  to  the  extent  necessary  to  per- 
mit payment  of  such  pay  inpreases  for  officers 
or  employees  as  may  be  authorized  by  ad- 
ministrative action  purstuint  to  law  which 
we  not  In  excess  of  statutory  increases 
granted  f<w  the  same  period  In  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation  for  bther  employees 
of  the  Governihent  in  comparable  positions." 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  943),  Ifatended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  Hi)tise  bUl  17787, 
supra,  which  wsis  orderetj  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed . 

<Por  text  of  amendm(!nt  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.)  , 

AMENDMENT   NC.I  944 

Mr.  ELLE>fDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

la  accordance  with  rule  :  !^,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  1 1 4reby  give  notice 
In  writing  th&t  It  is  my  Intention  to  move 
» suspend  paragraph  4  of  iCule  XVI  for  the 
P'wpose  of  proposing  to  theJ  bill  (H.R.  17787) 
niaklng  appropriations  for  dertaln  clvU  func- 


tions administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, etc.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  foUowlng 
amendment,  namely: 

On  page  31,  line  4,  alter  "»1.950"  Insefl: 
"Provided,  That  such  amounts  may  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  net  extra  cost  of  acquiring  and 
installing  air  conditioning  equipment  where, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  defining  particu- 
lar geographical  areas,  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  finds  and  determines 
that  such  acquisition  and  InstaUatlon  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  Ctovemment." 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  944),  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  945 

Mr.  ELLENDER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  nile  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  17787) 
making  appropriations  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission, 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 

On  page  19,  after  line  23,  insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"Any  appropriations  made  heretofore  or 
hereafter  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
which  are  expended  In  connection  with  na- 
tional disaster  relief  under  Public  Law  81- 
875  as  administered  by  the  Ofiice  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  shall  be  reimbiirsed  in  fuU 
by  that  Office  to  the  account  for  which  the 
funds   were   originally   appropriated." 

Mr.  ELLENDER  also  submitted  an 
amendment  (No.  945),  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  17787, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice. ) 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNiry  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    946 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted 
amendments.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for 
continued  progress  In  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    947 

Mr.  BIBLE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  3164,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.  948 

Mr.  PROUTY  proposed  an  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  3164,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  legis- 
lative calendar,  under  rule  vm,  was 
dispensed  with. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LONG 
OP  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  hardest  working,  most  diligent,  and 
conscientious  Members  of  this  body  is 
the  distingxiished  deputy  majority  lead- 
er and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Russell  Long. 

In  our  duties  together  he  has  been 
most  cooperative  and  understanding. 
He  has  made  many  fine  contributions 
with  his  soimd  advice  and  good  coun- 
sel, and  has  never  shirked  the  respon- 
sibilities which  go  with  his  position  in 
the  leadership.  His  recommendations 
have  been  of  great  value,  and  his  sound- 
ness in  procedure  and  policy  has  been 
outstanding. 

In  managing  the  intricate  legislation 
of  taxation,  trade  regulation,  social 
security,  and  other  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  Finance  Committee — and  it  is 
most  complex — he  has  demonstrated 
great  skill,  ability,  and  understanding. 
His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure ranks  with  the  best  in  the  Senate 
and  his  awareness  of  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  he  considers  is  truly  remark- 
able. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  this 
means  to  say  that  Russell  Long  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  in  his  leader- 
ship role  and  to  express  to  him  my 
deepest  thanks  for  his  assistance  and 
his  cooperation  in  our  years  together  in 
the  Congress  and  our  close  relationship 
and  friendship  in  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Cecil  Holland,  ai^iearing  In  the 
October  2.  1966.  edition  of  the  Washli«- 
ton  Sunday  Star  be  incorporated  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  obJecti(Hi.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
*  as  follows: 

SBfATOa  RTTHBX  liONO— Acdmbt, 

AvTABiLrrT,  Ambition 

(By  CecU  HoUand') 

In  the  months  slnoe  he  haa  bem  ohalr- 
Duui  of  the  Senate  Finance  Oommlttee  •• 
well  as  Sen&te  whip.  Senator  Bvsanx  Bnuu 
Kufo  has  brought  a  restless  new  force  Into 
the  Senate  leadership. 

It  Is  a  drive  that  has  made  the  47-7ear-oId 
Louisiana  Democrat  one  of  the  most  Influen- 
tial men  In  Washington. 

In  his  modest  Capitol  Hill  office  Loiro.  who 
Is  seldom  still,  paused  for  awhile  to  discuss 
some  of  the  philosophy  of  lawmaldng. 

A  lot  of  people,  he  obeenred.  are  "fearful 
of  new  Ideas,"  and  "feel  the  fewer  laws 
Congress  pass  the  better  otf  we  are." 

With  such  views  Long  entered  a  mild 
dissent.  "Sometimes  they're  right,"  he  re- 
marked, "but  we  pass  a  lot  more  g^>od  laws 
than  we  do  bad  ones.  The  need  for  legisla- 
tion Is  there  a  good  many  years  before  a  law 
Is  enacted." 

AUUKOSD  BWAF 

LoiTO's  activities  by  no  means  are  con- 
fined to  domestic  legislation.  In  his  role  as 
assistant  leader  he  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
Senate's  most  vocal  defenders  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Viet  Nam  policies. 

During  a  recent  debate.  Loiia  took  the  floor 
repeatedly  to  urge  faster  action  on  a  military 
request.  At  one  point  he  was  reminded  that 
be,  too,  had  made  some  long  spteecbes. 

Long,  with  a  grin  acknowledged  that  he 
had  and  added : 

"I  have  made  speeches  at  length  when  I 
have  been  right  and  when  I  have  been  wrong. 
I  am  not  sure  when  I  have  been  wrong,  but 
I  have  made  enough  long  speeches  to  know 
that  I  could  not  have  been  right  all  the 
time." 

If  some  of  his  flag-waving  onitory  pro- 
duced more  debate  than  action  o;i  the  bill, 
St  least  one  thing  was  sure:  wttt.  Lono  on 
the  floor  the  President  would  not  be  wanting 
for  defenders. 

If'GEX    rWD£    SAMK   WAT 

In  a  quieter  and  more  effective  way.  Long 
aaw  to  It  that  Johnson  also  would  have  an- 
other defender  at  all  times  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  from  which 
much  of  the  talk  over  Viet  Nam  pillcles  has 
originated.  He  arranged  a  swap  that  put 
Senator  Oalx  McOks,  Democrat,  of  Wyoming, 
another  strong  administration  delender,  on 
the  committee  In  bis  place  since  he  could 
not  attend  all  meetings.  He  took  McOck's 
vacated  seat  on  the  Senate  Banking 
Oommlttee. 

If  he  Is  not  directly  Involved  In  matters 
before  the  Senate,  Long  moves  on  and  oS  the 
floor.  Often  he  vrlll  lounge  at  his  desk,  miss- 
ing none  of  the  by-play  that  may  go  on 
among  others. 

HAS  rATHSt'B   DISK 

That  desk— and  where  It  Is  located  on  the 
Senate  floor — ^reveal  much  about  Long  and 
hla  political  acuteness.  It  Is  the  same  desk 
once  used  by  Huey  Long  and  for  sentimental 
reasons,  and  a  fierce  loyalty  to  the  memory 
tt  hiM  father,  the  eon  cherishes  It.  It  just 
'bMf^KDB  that  It  Is  the  same  desk  once  oc- 
onpUd  by  the  Illustrious  John  C.  Calhoun 
of  South  Carolina.  For  this  reason  It  has 
been  coveted  by  >ucc«BSlve  South  Carolina 
Senators. 

Several  years  ago  Long  refused  to  give  It 
up  to  Senator  J.  SntOM  Thttkhond  before 
TKVBMOsio  turned  his  back  on  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  became  a  Republican  In 
19M.    Loiia  recalls  telling  Twobmoko  that 


-Jcbn  C.  Calhoun  doesnt  mean  a  damn 
thing  more  to  you  than  Huey  Long  does  to 
me." 

When  he  decided  to  get  Into  the  race  for 
Whip,  LoNO  remembered  that  the  late  Senator 
OUn  D.  Johnston  also  wanted  the  desk.  Tills 
was  a  different  matter  since  Johnston  rep- 
resented a  doubtful  vote.  Moreover,  John- 
ston had  close  ties  with  organised  labor  and 
labor  disdained  Long  because  of  his  stand  on 
civil  rights  and  medicare. 

So  Long,  reaching  a  hard  decision,  said  to 
himself,  "Please  fo^ve  me.  Daddy,  but  this 
time  I'm  going  for  broke.  He  offered  the  desk 
to  Johnston  and  Johnston  accepted  gladly. 
In  the  whip  election  Long  won  on  the  second 
baUot  with  41  of  the  68  votes— emd  one  of 
these  was  Johnston's. 

STATXD  IN  TRiaD  KOW 

When  he  gave  up  the  desk  Long  took  over 
another  with  family  ties  too.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  bis  mother,  Mrs.  Rose  Mc- 
Connell  Long,  when  she  served  out  Huey 
Long's  unfinished  term.  This  desk  was  dis- 
tinguished, too,  because  it  had  been  occupied 
by  two  Presidents  when  they  served  In  the 
Senate— Harry  S.  Triiman  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Johnston  died  a  few  months  later  and. 
Long  related,  "I  went  and  got  the  desk  back." 

Under  a  practice  started  by  Lyndon  John- 
son several  years  ago,  Long  as  the  Democratic 
whip  was  entitled  to  a  seat  alongside  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mikx  Manshklo  of  Montaita  on 
the  front  row.  "If  I  had  claimed  It,"  Long 
said,  "sevreral  senior  senators  would  have 
been  invited  to  move."  With  the  sure  touch 
of  one  who  knows  that  small  considerations 
are  not  forgotten.  Long  declined  the  seat 
and  Senator  Cabi.  Hatdxn  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate's  Nestor,  took  it  over. 

Even  when  Virginia's  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd  resigned  late  last  year  and  opened  up 
another  front  row  seat.  Long  decided  to 
remain  where  he  was  on  the  third  row  back. 
For  his  own  convenience  Hatdbn  shifted 
to  Byrd's  aisle  seat  and  the  one  next  to 
Manstikld,  ironically,  fell  to  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam FOLERiGHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansea,  who 
has  become  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  the 
administration's  Viet  Nam  policies. 

IN  DUAL  BOLB 

"When  I  ran  for  the  position  of  majority 
whip,"  Long  said,  "I  had  very  much  In  mind 
the  fact  that  men  I  had  known  like  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Mm  Mansitkld  had  served  as 
whip  before  becoming  majority  leader.  It's 
the  logical  stepping  stone  in  that  direction. 

"At  that  time  I  was  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  It 
was  my  thought  that  at  some  time  a  man  of 

46  (Long's  age  then).  In  his  fourth  term  in 
the  Senate,  would  become  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee." 

Within  a  year's  time  after  being  elected 
whip,  Byrd,  In  poor  health,  resigned  and  Long 
became  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  De- 
spite some  suggestions,  including  one  from 
Hatsbn,  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  his 
floor  position.  Long  made  It  clear  he  Intended 
to  keep  both — and  did.  Thus  In  his  dual 
role  he  has  become  one  of  the  Senate's  most 
powerful  leaders. 

"I've  enjoyed  working  In  both  these  two 
jobs,"  Long  said. 

OBXAT  KXFBCTATTONB 

Where  they  will  lead  is  something  that 
tlzoe— and  Long  *»»"«»*'*  by  the  record  he 
establlshee — will  have  to  determine.  For 
Long  there  Is   time  enough  for  that.     At 

47  now,  he  Is  young  as  Senators  go  and 
the  yean  ahead  beckon  with  great  expecta- 
tloos. 

How  far  Long's  ambitions  run  U  some- 
thing quite  properly  he  keeps  to  himself, 
"My  ambltton  now  Is  to  do  a  good  job  and 


get  elected  again  two  years  from  now,"  u 
all  he  will  say. 

That  In  itself  could  be  something  of  a 
hurdle.  With  the  civil  rights  legislation 
opening  the  way  for  Negro  voting  in  Urgt 
numbers,  with  Southern  conservatives  tuni> 
ing  more  and  more  toward  the'  Republican 
Party,  any  reelection  campaign  presents  a 
challenge  If  not  an  actual  hazard. 

But  It  is  one,  many  feel,  that  Lena 
can  meet.  With  Negro  voting  now  a  reality, 
he  has  assumed  a  moderate  position  on  tbe 
matter.  Louisiana  voters,  conservative  or 
not,  would  find  it  hard  to  turn  their  backs 
on  one  now  occupying  such  a  position  o{ 
power  in  Washington.  And  the  Long  name 
and  Long's  tremendous  capacity  for  cam- 
paigning will  be  advantages  dlfllcult  for  any. 
one  to  overcome. 

WAS  TOUNUSM  8XNATOB 

Beyond  that,  aiwumlng  Long's  reelection, 
the  future  offers  engaging  speculation.  It 
might  include  following  in  Johnson's  path 
far  beyond  the  whip  position.  In  some  elec- 
tion in  the  not  too  distant  futxure  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  could  find  Itself  turning  to  tlie 
South  for  a  vice  presidential  candidate  for 
the  same  reasons  that  Johnson  was  selected 
In  1060. 

Huey  Long,  when  he  was  assassinated,  had 
his  Bights  set  high.  Russell  was  17  years 
old  at  the  time  and  he  became  determined 
on  a  political  career.  At  Louisiana  State 
he  held  various  student  offices  and  ran  suc- 
ceesfully  for  president  of  the  student  body. 
His  campaign,  reminiscent  of  his  father's 
featured  Ice  cream  cones,  bathing  beauties 
and  an  lmix>rted  band. 

He  served  a  political  apprenticeship  with 
his  uncle,  Oov.  Earl  Long,  In  his  administra- 
tion, and  then  the  first  big  chance  came  with 
the  death  of  Senator  John  Overton  in  1948. 
Long,  29  at  the  time,  won,  and  had  just 
turned  30  when  he  took  his  seat  as  the  Sen- 
ate's yoiuLgest  Member.  He  was  reelected 
in  1950, 1956  and  1962. 

Long,  who  now  ranks  19th  in  seniority, 
has  seen  service  on  as  many  or  more  Sen- 
ate conunlttees  than  any  other  member.  He 
has  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  Senate 
know-how  which  he  uses  to  great  advan- 
tage. On  matters  of  Importance  he  Is  care- 
ful to  "touch  base"  with  those  who  count; 
before  running  for  whip,  for  Instance,  he 
checked  first  with  the  man  in  the  White 
House  and  then  with  Georgia's  Senator 
RiCHABD  B.  Rttbskll  whose  influence  In  Sen- 
ate affairs  Is  great  Indeed. 

concbbn  roa  "kavb-nots" 

Those  seeking  to  label  Long  have  called 
him  an  econcwolc  liberal  and  a  neo-Popullst. 
Certainly  his  views.  In  a  more  restrained 
fashion,  axe  rooted  In  the  concern  for  the 
"have-nots"  that  Huey  Long  displayed  in 
hU  "share  the  wealth"  and  "Every  man  a 
king"  slogans.  While  avid  in  looking  alter 
Louisiana's  oil  and  other  Interests,  Long  has 
championed  small  business  and  has  been 
quick  to  lash  out  at  what  he  considers  rapa- 
cious Interests. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  In  two  Senate 
speeches  this  year.  In  one  Long  assailed  flw 
major  drug  manufacturers  he  accused  oJ 
prlce-flxlng  in  the  "wonder"  antl-bloUcs; 
In  the  other  he  leveled  his  fire  on  "giveaway" 
in  rights  to  patenu  developed  at  the  Govern- 
ment's expense. 

On  the  fioor  recently  Long  opposed  a  bill 
that  would  give  Income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 
He  said  It  would  benefit  only  those  able 
to  afford  college  tuition  and  not  the  poor 
Who  needed  help.  When  Senator  Prm 
DoMiNUK,  BepubUcan  of  Colorado,  chiding 
Long,  said  he  was  opposing  the  measure  be- 
cause the  President  asked  him  to  do  lo. 
Lom  took  the  floor  snd  rspUad: 
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"I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  President 
has  not  asked  me  to  do  anything  about  this 
amendment.  I  am  jiist  against  it.  .  .  .  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  the  Senator  would 
give  me  credit,  once  in ,  s  while,  for  doing 
something  on  my  own.  I  am  capable  of 
thinking." 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead  the  Senate, 
quite  likely,  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
see  that  Long  is  capable  Of  thinking — ^In  an 
independent,  imaginative  and,  perhaps,  even 
in  a  disturbing  sort  of  w4' 


Haith  In 

ir 


him  has 


Mr.  Glass  "an 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICB  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  October  2  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  there  appears  an  JEirtlcle  by  Andrew 
Glass  entitled  "HuBt»T  Survives  on 
Humor."  It  is  an  excedlent  article  about 
a  flrst-rate  man  who  carries  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  most  ilQportant  position 
with  dignity,  diligence,  and  great  ability. 
He  is  a  man  who  I  was  proud  to  second 
when  he  was  ncaninat^d  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  and  my 
never  wavered. 

He  Is,  In  the  words 
unabashed  American  patriot";  and  while 
he  may  not  agree  with  lanother's  point  of 
view,  he  is  willing  to  llEten,  to  debate,  to 
reason  and  to  give  that  view  every  cour- 
teous and  considerate  attention. 

As  one  who  worked  very  closely  with 
the  Vice  President  whDe  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  I  can  attest  to  his  out- 
standing ablUty,  his  sense  of  restwnsi- 
bility.  and  his  devoticja  to  his  country, 
his  family,  and  his  -party.  There  Is 
nothing  petty  or  small  about  him,  be* 
cause  his  heart  is  too  b^,  his  outlook  too 
broad,  and  his  compassionate  imder- 
standlng  of  all  our  peqple  just  would  not 
permit  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  at  his  right 
hand  at  all  times  the  distinguished  Vice 
President,  and  the  Senate  Is  honored  to 
have  him  as  the  Presiding  OfDcer  of  this 
body.  Good  luck,  gooid  health,  and  our 
best  wishes  to  the  Il^resident  of  the 
Senate.  > 

I  ask  unanimous  joonsent  that  the 
article  previously  refetted  to  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  RiqORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnjted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HuBEiT  Sttbvives  on  HoicoB — Selt-Dkpbzcat- 
iNo  Wrr  Smooths  CAVfiMGN  Trail  tor  Vicx 
PsEsioKNT  Who  Ratbs  Higrxb  With  Pols 
Than  WrrB  Polls 

(By  Andrew  9,  Glass) 
Sbattlk. — Vice  Presldant  Hxthbt  Hvm- 
PHKET,  pink-faced  after  a  long  day  of  outdoor 
campaigning  In  the  sunny  Pacific  North- 
west, bounced  happily  IShrough  the  mockup 
csbln  of  a  Boeing  747,  tl»«  #20  milUon  jumbo 
Jetliner  being  readied  ^or  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

"Say,  listen,  I'm  telUnf  you  I  Look  at  the 
•Ice  of  those  seats  I"  Homprbbt  exclaimed, 
psttlng  a  plush  cushion.  "This  la  just  great." 
Boeing  President  Willlsm  Allen,  a  l>aldlng 
nian  whose  rUnless  gInwiM  and  thin  mouth 
remind  one  of  a  conservative  lOdwestem 
«aker.  beamed  appredattvely.  "Dont  you 
ulnk  Uncle  Sam  might  want  to  buy  some  of 
these  for  all  ths  VIPsr  |be  ventured. 


HuMPHBXT'B  bluQ  eycs  twinkled.  "Toule 
asking  the  wrong  man,"  he  said  as  everybody 
laughed. 

Yet  being  the  "wrong  man"  In  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Government  isn't  always  a  laugh- 
ing matter.  As  the  Vice  President  scurries 
across  the  land,  "carrying  the  message  of  our 
Administration  and  our  party,"  reporters 
continually  besiege  him  with  controversial 
questions. 

If,  as  occasionally  happens,  Humphbxt  says 
the  wrong  thing,  there  might  be  hell  to  pay. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Humphret  usually 
plays  it  safe. 

But  even  caution  carries  its  price.  "It's  all 
so  bland",  a  California  reporter  complained 
after  a  Hxtmprket  press  conference  last  week. 
"He's  just  a  Johnson  sycophant." 

NO  SnXT  ANSWXSS 

Not  long  ago,  after  walking  down  the  gang- 
plank of  his  chartered  airliner  In  Cleveland, 
the  Vice  President  was  promptly  mobbed  by 
a  gaggle  of  local  politicians  all  eager  to  have 
their  pictures  taken  beside  the  dlstlngulsbed 
visitor.  A  television  reporter  grabbed  Httm- 
PHRET  by  the  forearm,  thrust  a  microphone 
under  his  nose  and  asked:  "Do  you  approve 
of  the  President's  Vietnam  policy?" 

Httmphrkt  likes  to  describe  himself  in  pub- 
lic as  "an  unabashed  American  patriot,"  and 
even  In  the  most  secluded  counsels  of  Gov- 
ernment, he  earnestly  voices  his  unqualified 
approval  of  the  President's  moves  in  South- 
east Asia.  But  this  was  more  than  he  could 
take;  the  usuaUy  good-tempered  Vice  Presi- 
dent shook  free  and  walked  away. 

Normally,  however,  the  Vice  President 
copes  with  his  difficult  role  with  roiind  after 
round  of  self-deprecating  humor.  After 
nearly  two  years  in  office,  it  has  become  his 
way  of  adjvisting  to  a  job  made  all  the  more 
difficult  In  the  light  of  his  16  previous  free- 
wheeling years  In  the  Senate. 

HAS  pros'  regard 

Thus,  before  a  bipartisan  Senate  au- 
dience, he  merrily  compared  the  Presidential 
Seal — "a  powerful  eagle  .  .  .  fieet  of  wing 
and  carrying  many  arrows" — vrtth  his  own. 

"Mine,"  Humphrey  said,  "looks  emaciated 
and  the  wings  droop  down  as  if  it's  getting 
set  for  a  crash  landing.  On  one  side,  there's 
only  a  teeny  and  scrawny-loc^ng  olive 
branch.  And  on  the  other  side,  why,  the 
eagle  is  holding  just  one  little  arrow.  But 
I  want  you  to  know  I'm  saving  that  arrow 
for  the  light  time." 

For  HoMFHBZT.  of  couTse,  the  "right  time" 
is  1972  when  Lyndon  Johnson's  projected 
second  term  in  office  expires.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  fashionable  these  days  to  ask  "Whatever 
became  of  Hxretar  Humphrey  ?"  and.  after 
glancing  at  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy's  popular- 
ity polls  to  thrust  Humphrey  aside  as  a  se- 
rious contender  for  the  Presidency. 

But  U  the  polls  faU  to  teU  the  whole 
story.  If  rank-and-fUe  voters  tend  to  re- 
gard HuMPBBXT  as  a  cipher,  professional 
Democratic  politicians  decidedly  do  not. 
And  as  Richard  Nixon,  Barry  Goldwater  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  all  demonstrated,  at  c(m- 
ventlon  time.  It  Is  the  vote  of  the  "pros" 
that  counts. 

Duzlng  the  campedgn  season,  the  Vice 
President  will  visit  38  of  the  60  states  carry- 
ing his  "message."  Humprrxy  talks  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity,  of  congressional 
achievements  under  Democratic  leadership, 
of  the  Administration's  quest  for  peace  and 
of  the  President's  firm  resolve  to  resist  Com- 
munist agression  In  Asia. 

oooo  mrtrr  wokk 
That  message,  as  Humphbxt  well  knows, 
doesnt  always  go  over  with  the  folks.  Even 
among  the  firm  Democrats,  one  can  detect  a 
rising  tide  of  complaint  over  high  Interest 
rates  and  tight  money;   over  bureaucrstlo 


Ineptitude  In  managing  Great  Society  spend- 
ing; over  record-high  draft  calls  and  over 
the  seeming  stalemate  in  Vietnam. 

Yet  the  Vice  President's  manner  In  meet- 
ing dissatisfaction,  both  on  the  political 
platform  and  in  the  back  room,  is  Invariably 
superb.  Everywhere  he  travels,  a  phalanx  of 
trained  "advanced  men"  leapfrogs  ahead, 
smoothing  the  vray  and  making  sure  that  no 
prominent  Democrat  is  ever  slighted. 

Afterward,  an  avalanche  of  personaUy 
signed  letters  goes  out  from  Httmpbbxt's 
suite  In  the  Executive  Office  Building  thank- 
ing aU  concerned  for  the  trouble  they  took 
to  make  his  visit  pleasant.  E^ven  the  motor- 
cycle policemen  go  away  vrltb  Humphrey  pins 
and  Humphrey  tie  claapw. 

As  a  65-year-old  grandfather,  Humphbkt 
adores  young  p>eople  and  pays  them  special 
attention  wherever  he  goes.  "Why,  heUo 
there,  what's  your  name?"  he  is  apt  to  In- 
qiiire  while  handing  a  pleased  yoimgster  an 
autographed  admission  card  to  the  Senate 
gallery. 

The  Vice  President  also  loves  to  talk — some- 
times at  such  length  that  he  begins  to  bore 
his  audience.  His  style  is  as  old-fashioned 
as  the  soda  pop  parlor  In  his  late  father's 
drugstore  in  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  but  It  Is  quite 
effective. 

"This  is  a  remarkable  dinner,"  Httmphbxt 
told  Oregon  Democrats  in  Portland  the  other 
day.  "It's  just  politics  with  the  bark  off,  I 
can  see  that.  Everybody  here  is  rarln'  to  go, 
and  when  we  finish  tonight,  I  hope  that  you 
go  right  out  on  the  street  and  start  cam- 
paigning. 

"The  first  person  that  you  see,  why,  If  they 
look  like  they  have  any  doubt  or  hesitation, 
have  a  little  private  meditation  with  them, 
a  few  convincing  words,  because  you  really 
have  an  opportunity  here  to  do  something  for 
yo\ir  coimtry  and  your  state." 

AUTOINTOXICATIOir 

While  It  would  be  moet  indelicate  for 
Humphrey  to  say  so,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  he,  like  Robert  EIennxoy,  has  set 
his  sights  on  one  day  staking  his  claim  on  the 
Presidency. 

In  his  years  as  his  brother's  Attorney  Oen« 
neral,  Kennedy  worked  within  the  Inner 
power  circle  of  Government  where  the  reaUy 
meaningful  decisions  are  made.  It  is  a  rich 
wine  and  the  taste,  once  acquired,  lingers  on 
long  after  the  cup  is  taken  from  the  lips.  In 
Humphrey's  case,  it  Is  a  matter  of  being  a 
sort  of  junior  President  with,  as  he  puts  It, 
"a  great  deal  of  authority  and  very  little  re- 
sponsibility." 

The  high  school  band  Invariably  trumpets 
a  set  of  familiar  ruffles  whenever  he  arrives, 
yet  carefully  omits  the  following  flourishes 
that  only  a  President  rates.  Instead  of  "Hall 
to  the  Chief,"  Humphrey  hears  "The  Minne- 
sota Rouser  March." 

A  fuU-tlme  force  of  21  Secret  Service  agents 
protects  him  In  Washington  and  even  more 
agents  are  tapped  for  duty  whenever  he 
leaves  the  city.  Command  posts,  pressroom 
and  communications  networks  are  set  up 
wherever  he  goes. 

Limousines,  helicopters  and  chartered  air- 
planes are  always  available.  At  7  o'clock 
every  morning,  Humphbbt  receives  essen- 
tially the  same  top-secret  IntelUgence  brief- 
ing that  crosses  the  President's  desk. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  can  live  In 
that  way,  perched  day  after  day  at  the  edge 
of  power,  without  wanting  one  day  to  cap- 
ture the  Nation's  highest  office. 


RETIREMian'    OP    UNDER    SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  OEORQE  W.  BAIL 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  announeemoit  was  made 
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October  5,  1966    I    October  3,  1961 


of  the  retirement  from  Government  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball. 

Since  Mr.  Bsdl  became  Under  Secre- 
tary In  1961,  he  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion, ability,  and  loyalty  two  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  us  may  not  always  have  agreed 
with  the  Under  Secretary's  point  of  view 
on  a  given  foreign  policy  issue.  Yet  I 
think  most  of  us  would  agree  without 
hesitation  that  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State  he  has  done  an  excellent  Job  In 
difficult  circumstances. 

His  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 
The  duties  of  his  office  have  been  exact- 
ing and  arduous.  In  the  past  5  years, 
serious  and  perplexing  International 
problems  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Opinions  may 
difTer.  of  course,  as  to  what  path  thla 
Nation  should  pursue  in  achieving  the 
best  solution  to  a  foreign  policy  problem. 
But  in  the  Department  of  State  and  in 
the  other  councils  of  the  executive 
branch,  Mr.  Ball  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  a  man  of  Intelligence  and  courage 
and  conviction  who  thoughtfully  and 
carefully  reasoned  out  his  views  and  pro- 
pounded them  forcefully.  Whether  or 
not  his  views  prevailed  as  policy,  Mr. 
BaJl  gained  equal  recognition  as  a  man 
of  integrity  who  was  an  able  and  skilled 
advocate  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion. 

Those  with  whom  George  Ball  was  as- 
sociated during  his  service  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  will  miss  his  many  fine 
personal  attributes  and  pn»fesslonal 
skills.  He  has  been  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  has  given  generously  of  his 
time  and  talents  in  serving  his  country 
well. 

I  know  my  colleagues  would  Join  me 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  Mr.  Ball  en- 
joys his  forthcoming  deserved  vacation 
and  rest  and  that  he  reach  additional 
successes  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Mary  McGrory  appearing  In 
the  Evening  Star  of  September  30  rela- 
tive to  Mr.  Ball's  retirement  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso, 
as  follows: 

A  DOVX  AUOHTS  FIOIC  THS  SlVZIfTH  FLOOB — 
FUEEtNO   TRE  PUSGK  FACTOST 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

C3«orge  W.  Ball,  retiring  vindersecpetary  of 
state,  made  a  fareweU  speech  this  week.  He 
entitled  It,  "My  Six  Tears  In  the  Pudge 
Factory." 

One  gropes  In  vain  iat  the  name  of  an- 
other man  on  the  seventh  floor  of  Foggy 
■Bottom  who  would  have  put  It  just  that  way. 

Ball,  a  doee  friend  and  ally  of  Adlal 
SterensOQ  and  an  appointee  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, leaves  the  State  Department  the  same 
man  as  when  he  came — amiable.  Interested, 
lireverent. 

He  wears  stilts  tailored  In  London.  He 
enjoys  good  wines  and  good  conversation. 
He  makes  Jokes  about  things  that  never 
seem  funny  to  anyone  else  who  wears  the 
fuiB  of  the  seventh-floor  carpeting  on  his 
shoes.  He  Is  a  tall,  crlnkly-halred  man, 
whose  long  eyes  disappear  when  he  smiles. 
And  through  six  yean  which  have  seen 
nudaar  confrontation  and  bloody  involve- 


ment In  Southeast  Asia,  he  has  managed 
to  keep  smUlng. 

Once,  In  recent  months,  when  the  slttia- 
tlon  In  South  Viet  Nam  appeared  more 
murky  and  desperate  than  usual,  he  said  to 
a  friend,  sighing,  "'Oh,  yes,  we  keep  hoping 
something  will  turn  up.  Mr.  Mlcawber  Is  a 
very  Important  member  of  this  government, 
you  know." 

In  Aprtl  1961,  when  the  Bay  of  Pigs  had 
plunged  the  city  and  the  White  House  Into 
Stygian  gloom,  the  undersecretary  managed 
a  small  shaft  of  light. 

He  quoted  T.  S.  Eliot:  "April  is  the  cruel- 
eert  month,"  and  a  few  wan  smiles  appeared. 

Now  that  he  Is  quitting  the  "fudge  fac- 
tory" he  Is  setting  off  for  three  months  In 
Italy.  He  will  begin  at  Lake  Cofno  In  the 
north  and  work  his  way  down  to  Sicily,  en- 
joying the  leisure  that  was  unthinkable  for 
a  man  who  had  approximately  two  weeks  of 
vacation  In  six  years. 

Even  on  Sunday  he  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  fcwegathered  In  their  offices  to 
read  the  cables.  The  only  difference  was 
that  they  both  wore  sports  shirts  to  Indicate 
their  consciousness  that  It  was  really  a  day 
off. 

The  departure  of  a  hedonist  like  Mr.  Ball  Is 
always  a  sad  thing  to  certain  Americans  who 
feel  that  a  man  who  relishes  civilization  will 
fight  harder  and  more  cunningly  to  preserve 
It  than  some  men  who  are  merely  driven  by 
conscience  and  a  sense  of  duty. 

"George  Is  a  genuinely  courtly  figure," 
moiimed  one  Calvlnlst,  who  honored  the  Ball 
decision  to  retire  In  search  of  a  little  rest 
and  a  little  more  Income. 

But  It  Is  Ball  the  dove  whose  flight  Is  so 
lamented  on  Capitol  Hill.  Said  Chairman 
J.  w.  FtTLBBioHT,  whose  dlssenslon  on  the 
Viet  Nam  war  was  more  public.  "It  leaves 
only  one  or  two  bedraggled  senators  to 
carry  on." 

Ball's  lonely  course  was  private  and  dis- 
creet. His  views  against  the  war  were  so 
well  known  within  the  administration  that 
the  President,  during  high  councils,  would 
sometimes  turn  to  him  and  say,  "All  right, 
George.  I  want  you  to  give  the  contrary 
view,"  before  Mr.  Ball  had  expressed  any. 

BBIXirS     AGAINST    ISCALATTON 

It  was  only  last  spring  that  the  press  began 
to  be  aware  that  In  Ball's  flies  was  a  thick 
looee-leaf  folder  containing  his  eloquent 
briefs  against  further  escalation.  Every  ci- 
vilian, beginning  with  the  President,  was  al- 
ways in  favor  of  a  political  solution.  The 
argument  was  over  the  cost.  In  every  adver- 
sary proceeding.  Ball  Included  some  face-sav- 
ing material. 

His  arguments  were  listened  to,  but  not 
heeded  except  In  some  softening  detail.  But 
the  fact  that  he  was  heard,  that  he  weis  able 
to  maintain  a  warm  and  friendly  relationship 
with  the  secretary  of  state  and  was  never 
denied  a  hearing  by  the  President  perhi^ie 
explains  why  he  Is  unemblttered  as  he  quits. 

His  views  were  formed  during  his  long  and 
Intimate  association  with  the  French  govern- 
ment— he  was  Its  counsel  during  the  coal  and 
steel  and  Common  Market  negotiations.  He 
was  with  them  during  their  long  agony  over 
Indochina.  He  absorbed  much  of  their  feel- 
ings of  futility  about  Imposing  a  stable  gov- 
ernment over  feuds  and  divisions  that  were 
centuries  old. 

He  will  write  a  book  during  his  vacation. 
It  will  contain  no  damaging  revelations  a  la 
Arthur  Schleelnger  Jr.  Nor  will  it  be  a  mani- 
festo for  the  anti-Vlet  Nam  elements  In  the 
country.  Ball  is  said  to  feel  that  an  ex- 
g^vemment  official  urging  a  diverse  view  on 
an  administration  may  simply  freeze  those 
be  left  behind  In  the  positions  he  has  taken. 

When  he  was  called  upon  to  defend  ad- 
ministration positions  with  which  he  dis- 


agreed, he  did  so.  He  is  not  a  crusader,  not 
a  sufferer. 

He  loved  government  service  because  be 
felt  It  was  relevant  and  vital.  If  six  yean 
did  not  change  his  perspective  m  his  prose, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  he  had  on  a 
large  and  generally  resistant  bureaucracy. 

Even  that  bureaucracy.  In  some  branches, 
will  miss  him. 

"People  In  the  administration  who  had 
doubts  could  go  to  George,"  said  one  of 
them.  "People  who  were  even  more  worried 
than  he  was  found  George  receptive.  They 
knew  he  would  represent  their  dangerous 
opinions  to  the  President  much  better  than 
they  could." 

For  them,  the  departure  of  the  urbane 
underground  is  saddest  of  all. 


SENATE  SHOULD  INSIST  ON  BE- 
ING TOLD  FULL  CONSEQUENCES 
OP  SUSPENDING  INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  began  today  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  suspension  of  the  in- 
vestment credit  and  accelerated  depre- 
ciation, the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
wise  and  Umely  challenge  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Post  points  to  the  many  and  in- 
creasing signs  that  by  the  end  of  next 
year,  the  economy  may  begin  turning 
down.  Unemployment  may  be  increas- 
ing. 

It  Is  at  Just  this  time — a  year  from 
now — that  the  suspension  of  these  tax 
incentives  will  begin  to  have  their  slow- 
ing effect  on  the  economy.  So  the  ac- 
tion that  the  Senate  is  to  be  asked  to 
take  may  aggravate  and  deepen  a  reces- 
sion. 

Anyone  who  questions  the  delayed  ef- 
fect of  the  investment  credit  suspension 
should  review  the  remarks  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  last  February,  and 
examine  the  excellent  documentation 
which  the  Secretary  used  to  support  his 
position. 

Skeptics  should  also  consider  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board — to  which  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  this  morning  adverts, 
showing  that  a  response  of  more  than 
half  of  the  thousand  biggest  manufactur- 
ing firms  In  the  country  indicates  that 
the  suspension  will  have  no  significant 
effect  for  now  on  their  investment  plans. 

This,  of  course,  means  no  stemming  of 
Inflation  now. 

But  the  Post  editorial  especially  chal- 
lenged the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
elicit  from  the  administration  witnesses 
precisely  what  expectations  they  have 
for  the  economy  In  the  latter  half  of 
1967.  and  particularly  In  the  last  quarter 
of  next  year,  when  this  will  have  a  very 
serious  effect;  because  then  there  will  be 
every  reason  for  business  to  postpone  its 
Investment  in  plant  equipment  until  the 
suspension  is  ended  and  the  credit  is 
resumed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  asking  of  the 
following  questions  makes  sense: 

Do  the  administration  experts  expect 
business  investment  in  equipment  to  be 
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lime?    How  much 
affect  win  the  in- 


much  higher  at  that 

higher?    Just  what 

vestment  credit  suspeifielon  have? 

What  will  be  the  status  of  business  In 
vestment  In  plant  e^tpanslon  late  next 
year?    What  effect  ^o  they  anticipate 
from  suspending  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation? I 

What  is  the  anticlpHted  level  of  prices 
and  wages  in  machine  tools  and  in  con- 
struction generally  for  next  year? 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  these  sus- 
pensions on  prices  a^  wages  in  these 
industries? 

If  the  suspension  is  adopted  and,  as  a 
result,  next  year  some  resources  in  the 
equipment  and  construction  industries 
are  not  needed  to  produce  industrial 
equipment  and  plant.jwhere  would  these 
resources  be  employed?  What  shortages 
would  they  relieve?  What  problems  can 
be  anticipated  of  moving  resources,  say. 
from  plant  constructton  to  home  build- 
ing? Is  the  transition  possible  tech- 
nologically? Is  it  possible  financially? 
How  long  will  it  take  tJD  make  this  transi- 
tion? I 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  questions 
the  administration  difl  not  answer  when 
the  proposals  to  suspend  these  Incentives 
were  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Before  the  Senate  acts,  we 
should  insist  on  these  answers,  especially 
since  this  body  last  March  rejected,  by 
an  overwhelming  78-fco-lO  vote,  a  very 
similar  proposal  to  suspend  the  invest- 
ment credit.  Certainly,  before  the  Sen- 
ate reverses  that  decision.  It  should  in- 
sist on  some  good  solid  reasons  for  doing 
so.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  respect  for 
President  Johnson,  and  sympathy  for 
the  agony  of  his  position,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  a  Senator  ^ho  would  honestly 
avoid  the  label  "rubl>er  stamp"  should 
reverse  his  March  voti  on  this  issue  sim- 
ply on  the  basis  of  a  Presidential  recom- 
mendation. To  reverse  that  vote.  Sena- 
tors should  insist  on  the  kind  of  substan- 
tial and  detailed  answers,  spelling  out 
the  full  consequences  erf  this  action,  that 
were  sorely  missing  In  testimony  before 
the  other  body.  1 1 

Mr.  President,  I  aste  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorlai  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prir^ted  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Take  It  ok  Faith? 

The  Senate  Finance  I  Committee,  which 
opens  bearings  this  morhlng  on  the  Admin- 
istration's tax  bill,  ought  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  probe  Into  Usues  that  were  ne- 
glected by  a  hasty  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Chairman  Mills  and  his  fellow 
Democrats,  for  reasons  which  are  not  en- 
tirely clear,  were  virlUing  to  accept  on  faith 
the  AdmlnlBtratlon's  contention  that  the 
economy  will  continue  to  be  confronted  by 
excessive  demands  for  goods  and  services 
through  1967.  But  why  should  thla  crucial 
•wjmptlon  about  the  sUape  of  the  future  be 
t*k«n  on  faith? 

Sfveral  recent  developments  contradict 
the  confident  but  unsunxnted  "quaUtattve 
jQd(menta"  that  OoVttiunent  wltneasee 
'B'tfe  before  Ways  and  Means.    The  decline 
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In  residential  construction  is  assuming  a 
slump-like  dimension.  And  despite  the  cur- 
rent pressures  of  demand  In  the  capital  goods 
Industries,  new  orders,  especially  for  machine 
tools,  have  declined.  Small  wonder  then 
that  a  majority  of  economists  surveyed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Business  Econ- 
omists are  predicting  a  lower  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  In  1967  and  that  roughly  a 
third  expect  a  recession  late  In  the  year. 

Also  neglected  Is  the  question  of  whether 
suspending  the  Investment  tax  credit  and 
accelerated  depreciation  on  industrial  and 
commercial  buUdlngs  will  relieve  the  current 
pressures  m  the  capital  goods  Industries. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
a  business  organization,  asked  the  1000  larg- 
est corporations  bow  the  legislation  woiild 
affect  their  Investment  plans.  The  answer, 
based  on  5&2  responses.  Is  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's measures  will  have  no  significant 
Impact  on  the  Immediate  demand  for  capital 
goods.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  that  the  proposed  tax  revi- 
sions wUl  not  Induce  them  to  reduce  their 
Investment  programs  during  the  rest  of  this 
year.  The  proportion  falls  to  82  per  cent  In 
the  first  half  of  1967  and  78  per  cent  In  thla 
second  half.  These  lags  in  the  response  to 
the  suspension  of  the  tax  Incentive — and 
the  possibility  that  Investment  In  1968  may 
be  postponed  in  anticipation  of  the  siispen- 
slon's  termination — suggests  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  could  work  In  a  mis- 
chievously perverse  fashion. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
ought  to  demand  hard  answers  to  questions 
that  were  not  very  artfully  dodged  In  the 
Ways  and  Means  hearings.  By  how  much 
does  the  Administration  expect  the  Gross 
National  Product  to  rise  In  the  next  six  quar- 
ters? Which  components  of  the  GNP  wUl 
rise  rapidly,  which  slowly?  What  Is  the  out- 
look for  defense  production — not  defense 
spending  which  lags  behind  production — if 
It  is  assumed  that  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 
will  continue  at  the  present  level?  How 
much  of  an  extra  burden  would  an  accele- 
rated war  effort  Impose  on  the  economy? 

A  mistaken  fiscal  policy,  coming  at  a  time 
when  monetary  policy  is  severely  restrictive, 
might  well  halt  the  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  view  of  the  enormoiis  risks,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  should  accept 
little  on  faith. 


TWENTY-FIVE  LEADING  INDICA- 
TORS NOW  POINT  TOWARD  END 
OP  BOOM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
we^  I  referred  briefly  to  an  analysis  of 
economic  indicators  by  Dr.  Howard 
Sharpe  in  the  Weekly  Bond  Buyer.  The 
Sharpe  analysis  speclfled  that  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  5  years  a  majority 
of  the  lestding  Indicators  are  pointing 
down,  suggesting  the  long  business  boom, 
the  happy  period  of  more  Jobs,  more 
growth,  more  prosperity,  may  be  coming 
to  a  conclusion. 

I  called  attention  to  this  analysis  in 
connection  with  pending  leglslaticm  to 
suspend  tax  Incentives  in  order  to  take 
steam  out  of  the  economy  late  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  secured  the 
complete  article  by  Dr.  Sharpe  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


Smau.  Cloud  on  thx  Hobizon:  A  Tbzns  In- 
dicator TxTSNS  Down 

(Note. — ^The  Beginning  of  the  End? 
Among  economic  forecasters.  Dr.  Howard 
Sharpe  of  "The  Weekly  Bond  Buyer"  has  been 
a  bull  consistently  and  correctly  during  this 
expsmslon.  Now  he  notes  what  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end:  The  leading 
indicator  diffusion  Index  for  the  most  recent 
month's  real  trend  has  slipped  Into  the  ml- 
ntis  coliunn.  He  explains  what  this  means 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  leading  Indicator 
trends  are  never  conclusive  In  themselves, 
that  forecasters  should  go  outside  them  for 
evidence  not  reflected  by  the  indicators 
themselves.  Tiie  biggest  piece  of  such  out- 
side evideiu:e  today  is  Government  spend- 
ing.) 

(By  Howard  Sharpe) 

For  the  first  time  in  this  flve-and-a-haU 
year  old  general  business  expansion,  the  lead- 
ing indicator  diffusion  index  for  the  most  re- 
cent month's  real  trend — as  that  trend  Is 
measured  by  "The  Weekly  Bond  Buyer" — ^has 
tumbled  Into  the  minus  column. 

Leading  Indicators  tend  to  foretell  the  di- 
rection of  business  and  production  as  a  whole 
In  the  months  Immediately  ahead.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  a  mere  head-count  of  sin- 
gle-month changes  in  direction  among  these 
leaders  Is  not  very  helpful.  On  many  occa- 
sions during  this  current  expansion  the  ma- 
jority of  these  leaders  have  been  on  the 
downside.  The  real  trick  is  to  determine 
when  the  majority  are  down  In  terms  of 
trend  rather  than  merely  In  terms  of  a  simple 
erratic  fluctuation. 

Opinions  differ,  however,  on  the  criteria  for 
judging  trend.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
during  this  economic  expansion,  other  ob- 
servers have  concluded  that  the  trend  among 
the  leaders  had  finally  turned  down. 

A  downturn  among  the  trends  in  the  lead- 
ers should  have  been  followed  by  a  down- 
turn— or  at  least  a  flattening — In  the  trend 
of  production.  However,  the  trend  of  Indus- 
trial production,  as  measured  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  index,  has  been  upward  for 
more  than  five  years.  The  only  notable 
downturns  during  this  period  have  been  due 
to  strikes.  And  during  the  past  couple  of 
years  the  rate  of  increase — even  on  a  percent- 
age basis — has  matched  the  rate  of  Increase 
scored  by  all  but  the  very  earliest  months  of 
the  expansion. 

Recent  history  thus  has  Justlfled  the  index 
of  real  leader-trends,  as  measured  by  "The 
Weekly  Bond  Buyer."  This  Index  has  pointed 
upward  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  recent 
years  when  the  leader-trends  of  virtually 
every  other  observer  were  on  the  down-side. 

But  still  to  be  proved  is  the  abUlty  of  "The 
Weekly  Bond  Buyer"  index  to  call  correctly 
the  flnale — the  ultimate  downturn  to  this  ex- 
pansion which,  now  in  Its  68th  month,  has 
proven  Itself  the  most  durable  expansion  In 
the  history  of  America. 

oimuDC  thx  indicators 
Parts  of  the  rationale  of  the  index  have 
been  set  forth  In  various  stories  which  have 
appeared  iwevlously  In  "The  Weekly  Bond 
Buyer."  Certain  of  these  points  are  sum- 
marized in  the  caption  which  appears  be- 
neath the  table  on  "Monthly  Leading  Indica- 
tors" on  page  7. 

A  more  complete  summation  of  the  nk- 
tlonale  will  be  presented  next  week.  But  of 
most  Immediate  Importance  Is  the  fact  that 
right  now — for  the  first  time  In  this  record- 
long  general  business  expansion — "The  Week- 
ly Bond  Buyer"  leading  indicator  index  for 
tlia  most  recent  month's  real  trend  baa 
dropped  into  the  minus  column. 

The  real  leader-trends  for  the  most  recent 
single  month  are  definitely  down.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  real  trends  of  their  re- 
spective   trl-monthly   averages    are   in    thla 
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minus  territory  by  only  the  skinniest  of 
pluralities.  * 

Furthermore,  the  leading  Indicator  trends 
never  should  be  regarded  as  conclusive  In 
thraoselvee.  The  forecaster  should  use  every 
scrap  of  evidence  he  can  lay  his  hands  on. 
This  includes  leading  Indicator  trends.  But 
It  Includes  also  evidence  which  lies  outside 
the  Immediate  ken  of  the  leaders. 

Vietnam  spending  during  the  quarters 
ahead  will  keep  growing.  In  fact  It  will  grow 
by  even  bigger  Increments  than  last  year. 
We  can  be  pretty  sure  of  this. 

Any  faUure  of  theee  Pentagon  plans  to  b« 
fully  reflected  In  the  current  batch  of  lead- 
ing Indicators  obviously  calls  for  appropri- 
ate adjustment  In  the  Onal  forecast. 

But  by  the  same  token,  we  need  to  know 
more  than  the  simple  fact  that  Defense  De- 
partment spending  will  rise.  For  example: 
Will  the  new  rise  ahead  In  Defense  I>ep&rt- 
ment  spending  put  so  much  upward  pree- 
sure  on  the  economy  that  a  general  tax  rise 
will  become  a  necessity? 

The  current  brtiavlor  of  the  leading  Indi- 
cators suggests  the  possibility  that  the  pri- 
vate economy  may  be  about  to  slow  down 
enough  to  allow  a  further  Vietnam  spending 
build-up  to  occur  without  the  necessity  ct  a 
tax  hike.  If  the  most  recent  month's  trend 
continues,  a  tax  hike  may  not  be  required. 

THX  TAU.T 

Right  now,  here  Is  the  tally  on  the  real 
trends  among  the  leading  indicators  as 
measured  by  "The  Weekly  Bond  Buyer"  and 
as  shown  In  the  final  two  ooliuima  of  the 
ftccompanylng  table  on  "Monthly  Leading 
Indicators": 

For  the  most  recent  single  month,  the 
reeJ  trend  Is  up  for  only  nine  of  the  leaders, 
as  (^posed  to  15  <m  the  downatde.  and  with 
one  unchanged  (table's  next-tc-final  col- 
umn). 

But  for  the  most  recent  trl-monthly  aver- 
age, the  margin  of  defeat  for  the  uptrenders 
Is  much  more  narrow.  The  real  trend  Is  up 
for  10  of  the  leaders,  as  opposed  to  11  on  the 
downside,  with  four  unchanged  (table's  final 
colvaan). 

The  method  used  by  "The  Weekly  Bond 
Buyer"  for  measuring  the  "real  trend"  Is 
specified  in  the  caption  beneath  the  table. 
Those  leaders  which  have  no  natural  limita- 
tion on  their  growth  capabilities  are  called 
"open  end  leaders."  These  are  the  first  nine 
leaders  shown  at  the  top  of  the  table.  The 
most  recent  month  Is  judged  to  be  uptrend- 
Ing  If  Its  level  Is  above  the  level  of  the  mid- 
dle-valued month  In  the  trio  of  months 
centered  on  the  "MCD-ago"  month.  ITie 
MCD  Is  the  TriiniTniim  nvwiber  of  "months 
for  cyclical  dominance" — the  minimum  span 
for  the  measurement  of  a  slg^ilficant  cyclical 
trend,  as  Judged  by  the  calc\ilatlons  of  the 
Cens\u  Btireau. 

The  MCD  concept  and  program  were  de- 
veloped by  Julius  Shlskln— Initially  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and 
later  for  the  Census  Bureau.  Mr.  Shlskln 
currently  Is  the  Census  Bureau's  chief  eoo- 
notnlc  statistician. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  leaders  whldh 
have  a  natural  celling  limiting  their  growth 
capabilities  are  called  "closed  end  leaders." 
The  18  dosed  end  leaders  are  shown  in  the 
boMom  two-thirds  of  the  table.  The  method 
ot  measnrliic  the  trends  of  "closed  end"  lead- 
ers must  of  necessity  differ  tram  the  method 
used  for  "open  end"  leaders. 

Most  observers  would  agree  that  each  of 
thas«  "oloaed  end"  leaders  does  have  a  celling, 
and  so  is  basically  different  from  an  "open 
end"  leader.  The  average  workweek  (a  closed 
and  leader)  for  example.  Is  tmllkely  ever  to 
exceed  the  peak  achlered  during  World  War 

n. 


In  contrast,  an  open  end  leader  has  no  such 
natural  celling.  Even  at  their  current  de- 
pressed levels,  stock  prices  (an  open  end 
leader)  are  considerably  above  the  level 
achieved  during  World  War  n. 
BnoHT  or  cnuNO 

But  even  though  the  concept  of  a  celling 
for  closed  end  leaders  be  granted,  the  problem 
is  to  specify  the  height  of  the  celling  as  ac- 
curately as  possible. 

Because  1965  was  the  record  high  year  in  a 
record  long  general  business  and  leading  In- 
dicator expansion,  this  yeeu:  was  used  as  the 
yardstick  for  the  rough  height  of  the  celUng 
for  each  of  these  cloeed  end  leaders.  It  was 
recognized  that  some  excess  over  that  height 
would  be  possible  for  a  leader  during  any 
psu'tlcular  month.  Just  as  in  fact  had  occurred 
for  each  of  these  leaders  during  certain 
months  of  1965  Itself. 

But  the  second  half  of  1965  was  higher  for 
theee  leaders  than  the  first  half  of  1965.  So 
also  was  the  first  half  of  1966  higher  for  theee 
leaders  than  the  first  half  of  1965.  There- 
fore, the  highest  12-month  level  for  the  lead- 
ers now  has  proven  to  be  the  12  months  end- 
ing in  June  1966,  rather  than  the  12  months 
ending  In  Dec..  1965.  Accordingly,  this  latter 
measurement  is  now  being  used  as  the  yard- 
stick for  Judging  the  height  of  the  "closed 
end"  leaders. 

If  the  calendar  1966  had  been  used  In  this 
month's  table,  the  real  trend  for  the  latest 
single  month  would  have  been  down.  The 
tally  in  the  next-to-last  column  would  show 
11  uptrendlng  as  opposed  to  13  downtrend- 
Ing,  with  one  unchanged. 

So  the  result  still  would  have  been  to  show 
this  diffusion  Index  of  the  moet  recent  single- 
month  real  trends  dropping  into  the  mlnxis 
colvunn  for  the  first  time  in  this  current 
expansion.  The  margin  of  defeat  for  the 
uptrenders,  however,  would  be  considerably 
more  narrow  than  the  nlne-to-15  margin  of 
defeat  shown  by  this  UUy  as  It  actually 
appears  (wherein  the  12  months  ending  In 
June,  1966.  rather  than  the  12  months  end- 
ing Dec.,  1966  are  \ised) . 

As  for  the  most  recent  trend  in  the  trt- 
monthly  averages  (table's  final  column), 
use  of  the  calendar  1966  yardstick  for  the 
"closed  end"  leaders  would  have  left  18  up- 
trending  as  exposed  to  only  nine  down- 
trending,  with  one  unchanged.  This  would 
be  in  contrast  to  the  10  uptrenders,  as  op- 
posed to  the  11  downtrenders,  with  one  un- 
changed— the  tally  shown  by  the  table's  final 
column  as  actually  presented. 
rmoBLKics 

In  this  connection,  the  points  made  by 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Shaw,  Investment  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Monarch  Life  Insurance 
Co.  are  well  taken.  His  letter  accompanies 
this  story  on  page  3. 

The  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Shaw  are 
perceptive.  The  practical  problems  pointed 
to  by  him  are  genuine.  The  in«ctlcal  an- 
swers are  not  easy. 

impropriate  here  are  the  comments  made 
by  Winston  Churchill  on  democracy. 
"Democracy,"  said  Mr.  Churchill,  '^is  the 
worst  form  of  government — exc^t  for  all 
those  other  lanna  that  have  been  tried  from 
time  to  time." 

The  rule-of-thumb  system  used  for  meas- 
urement of  "closed  end"  leaders  is  likewise 
the  worst  system  imaginable — except  for  all 
the  other  systems  (essentially  the  no-nile- 
of- thumb  systems). 

This  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  glib  dismissal 
of  the  problem.  The  point  is  simply  that, 
imtll  we  develop  better  and  more  systematic 
methods  of  attack,  the  most  practical  ap- 
proach la  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  the 
knowledge  at  hand. 

At  this  point,  this  consists  of  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  nature  of  "closed  end"  leaders 


is  inherently  different  from  the  nature  ot 
"open  end"  leaders,  and  that  the  criteria 
for  Judging  their  trends  should  differ  accord- 
ingly. 

In  the  oplnlm  of  "The  Weekly  Bond 
Buyer,"  the  best  practical  type  of  yardstlclu 
now  at  band  are  those  provided  by  tbe 
"MCD-agro"  levels  for  "open  end"  leaders,  and 
the  "recent  12  month  leading  Indicator  high" 
levels  for  the  "closed  end"  leaders. 

The  latter  of  the  two  yardsticks  is  ob- 
viously rougher  and  less  precise.  But,  as  the 
old  saying  goes,  better  to  be  roughly  right 
than  to  be  precisely  wrong. 

BUIUSH   rOB   STOCKS 

As  for  the  sltuaUon  right  now:  The  drop 
In  "Tbe  Weekly  Bond  Buyer's"  leading  indi- 
cator diffusion  Index  into  minus  territory 
does  not  in  this  current  situation  portend 
an  actual  economic  downturn.  The  continu- 
ing buildup  of  Vietnam  spending  is  too  pow- 
erful to  allow  a  real  recession  to  occur  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead. 

But  what  the  downturn  in  our  leading 
indicator  Index  does  point  to  in  the  current 
context  is  a  significant  reduction  in  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  business. 

Because  of  the  leadership  inherent  in  the 
indpx,  the  easing  in  upward  pressure  which  it 
implies  will  not  take  place  for  a  couple  ot 
months.  It  will  not  occur  before  November, 
and  the  statistical  reports  on  the  slow-down 
will  not  be  at  hand  l>efore  December. 

The  Important  policy  implications  of  the 
forthcoming  easing  of  upward  pressvire  on 
the  economy  are  two.  First,  there  will  be  a 
reduction  in  motivation  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  tighten  credit  further.  And 
second,  there  will  be  a  reduction  In  the  de- 
gree of  necessity  for  a  tax  hike. 

While  the  implications  for  the  bond  market 
are  obviously  bullish,  the  ImpUcatlons  for 
the  stock  market  are  not  necessarily  bearish. 
First,  right  from  the  beginning  of  this  cur- 
rent 1966  bear  market,  stoclts  have  been  de- 
clining because  of  tightness  of  money  In  all 
Its  aspects.  These  aspects  include  not  only  the 
competition  with  rising  bond  short-term 
yields,  but  also  Involve  tbe  actual  scarcity  of 
money. 

The  second,  and  more  recent,  reason  for 
the  decline  In  the  stock  market  has  been  the 
fear  of  an  lmi>endlng  tax  hike.  Indeed,  the 
Administration's  top  echelon  of  economist! 
and  cabinet  officials  are  drawing  up  plans  for 
a  tax  bike  of  somewhere  lietween  $7  billion 
and  tlS  billion.  Tbe  stock  market  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  sliunplng  even  lower 
\mder  tbe  fear  of  tax-hike  plans  so  big  and 
nasty  as  these. 

A  reduction  in  monetary  tightness,  coupled 
with  the  possibiUty  of  no  tax  hike,  after  all, 
would  be  a  double-l>arreled  reason  for  a  rise 
In  stock  prices. 

In  this  connection  it  should  again  be  em- 
phasized that  "The  Weekly  Bond  Buyer" 
leading  indicator  diffusion  index  is  designed 
to  foreteU  the  direction  of  general  business 
activity.  It  is  not  Intended  to— and  It  does 
not — point  the  direction  of  the  stock  market. 
An  upward  point  in  "The  Weekly  Bond  Buy- 
er" leading  Indicator  index  does  not  augur 
a  rise  in  the  stock  market.  By  the  same 
token,  the  current  tumble  of  the  index  into 
minus  territory — its  first  such  t\mible  in  the 
five  and  a  half  years  of  this  current  expan- 
sion— does  not  necessarily  augur  any  ex- 
tended continuation  In  the  decline  in  the 
stock  market. 

Indeed,  the  above  analysU  suggests  that 
within  the  context  of  the  current  sltuaUon, 
this  decline  in  the  leading  Indicator  Index— 
when  its  implications  become  more  generally 
evident— will  be  Just  what  the  stock  market's 
doctor  ordered. 
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OPEN  END  LEADERS 
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CLOSED  END  LEADERS 


ation 

lures  (millioas  of  dollars) 


Index  of  net  business 
Liabilities  of  business 

inverted. 
Failures  with  liability  over  $100,000  (number 

weekly)  Inverted. 
Price  per  unit  of  laboijoost  (1957-l»=ia0). 


EMPl|dTMENT 

Average  workweek,  i^^ufacturing  production 

(hours). 
Accession  rate,  manuf^turine  (per  100  workers) 
Nonagriculture  placesitnts  (tnousands) 
LayoS  rate,  manufacturing  (per  100  workers) 

inverted. 
Persons  on  tempoi 

verted. 
Initial  unemployment 

weekly)  inverted. 


layoff  (thousands)  in- 
kJaims,  State  (thousand 


ONP  inventory  spen^lig  (annual  rate,  billions 

of  dollars). 
Change  in  manufactuijers'  materials  book  value 

(annual  rate,  billioni  pf  dollars) 
Purchased  materials,  f^rcent  of  agents  reporting 

higher. 

BA^tLOOS 

Production  materials,  160  days  and  over,  percent 
of  agents  reporting  hither. 

Vendor  performance,  percent  reporting  slower 
deliveries.  (Chi.  PAAi. 

Change  in  backlogs,  durable  goods  manufactur- 
ers (biUions  of  doUi 


,  Open  end  leaders  (9) : 
At  higher  or  rislnt 
At  low  or  falling.. 
Closed  end  leaders  C16| 
At  high  or  rising. 
At  low  or  falling. 


Grand  total  (25)1 
At  high  Of ) 
At  low  or  fa 
Unchanged. 
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10 

14 

1 
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0 
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+ 
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+ 
+ 
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9 

15 

1 
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0 


+ 
+ 


+ 
0 


10 

11 

4 


Because  this  table  Is  oHented  toward  the 
future  rather  than  toward  the  past,  the  data 
Iwre  are  shown  through  the  latest  month 
available  for  each  series. 

Each  series  is  numbered,  titled  and  sea- 
*o&^y  adjusted  as  in  |tbe  official  Census 
monthly,  "Business  Cy<JlB  Developments." 
«<Bted  by  Julius  Shlskln. 

The  first  two  columna  provide  tbe  basis 
let  trend  analysla: 

Column  1  shows  each  leader's  UCD—th« 
number  of  months  required  for  the  "cyclical" 
trend  to  outweigh  or  "dominate"  the  erratic 


"red  herring"  fluctuations.  By  the  same 
token,  the  MCD  represents  the  minlmtim 
number  of  months  required  for  the  meas- 
urement of  a  meaningful  trend. 

Colunm  2  shows  each  leader's  compounded 
average  annual  percentage  rate  of  growth 
from  1959  through  1963.  Each  of  these  ter- 
minal years — 1968  and  1963 — ^was  In  its  own 
day  a  peak  year  for  "leading  Indicators"  aa 
a  whole. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  "open  end" 
leaders  display  generally  positive  long-term 
(1969  to  19S3)  growth  rates.    Indeed,  If  1964 


had  been  used  Instead  of  1968  for  the  final 
terminal  year,  not  any  of  the  "open  end" 
leaders  would  abow  a  negative  long-term 
growth  rate. 

In  contrast,  tbe  long-term  growtb  rates  for 
nearly  all  of  the  "dosed  end"  leaden  are 
zero  or  negative— as  demonstrated  In  the 
bottom  two-thirds  of  column  2. 

The  final  10  colimina  show  each  leader^ 
most  recent  behavior: 

Column  8  shows  tbe  month  of  the  latest 
data  now  avaUabie. 
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Oolumn  4  abowB  wbetber  tbU  latest  month 
■cored  a  Wgh  (H)— that  Is,  a  "best  mark"— 
or  a  'now"  (L)  for  this  current  expansion 
out  of  Feb.,  '61  general  business  trough. 

Column  S  shows  the  direction  of  this  latest 
month's  change  relative  to  Its  level  of  the 
preceding  month. 

The  next  two  columns  show  the  trend  of 
this  latest  month: 

Column  6  shows  whether  this  latest  month 
la  higher  or  lower  than  Its  average  for  the 
12  months  ending  in  June,  ISM. 

Column  7  shows  whether  this  latest  month 
Is  higher  or  lower  than  the  middle-valued 
month  In  the  trio  of  months  centered  on 
the  MCD-ago  month. 

The  next  three  columns  show  the  moet 
recent  trio  of  months  flgxired  as  an  average: 
Column  8  shows  whether  this  latest  trio 
IB  at  a  high  (H)  or  low  (L)  compared  to  any 
post-Feb.  '61  trio  of  months  completely  prior 
to  this  latest  trio. 

Column  9  shows  whether  this  latest  trio 
of  months  Is  above  or  below  Its  average  for 
the  13  months  ending  in  June,  1966. 

column  10  shows  whether  this  latest  trio 
of  nionths  Is  above  or  below  the  MCD-ago 
trio.  For  example.  If  the  MOD  Is  four,  the 
trio  of  months  ending  In  June  is  compared  to 
the  preceding  trio  of  months  ending  in 
February. 

The  latest  "real"  trends — the  most  mean- 
IngftUly  measured  trend — are  shown  by  the 
final  two  columns,  column  11  for  the  latest 
single  month,  and  colimui  13  for  the  latest 
trio  of  months. 

For  each  of  the  "open  end"  leaders,  this 
"real"  trend  Is  taken  from  the  "MCD-ago 
trend" — from  colimin  7  for  the  latest  single 
month,  and  from  column  10  for  the  latest 
trio  of  months. 

For  each  of  the  "closed  end"  leaders,  thla 
"real"  trend  Is  taken  from  the  "trend  rela- 
tive to  1965-fl6" — from  column  6  for  the 
latest  single  month,  and  from  column  9  for 
the  latest  trio  of  months. 

The  reason  that  for  a  'closed  end"  leader 
the  trend  relative  to  Its  1965  average — rather 
than  the  trend  relative  to  Its  MCD-ago  level 
Is  selected  as  the  "real,"  or  meaningful,  com- 
par-real"  upstrend  In  the  case  of  a  "closed 
end"  leaders  are  specifically  those  leaders 
which  are  restricted  In  their  long-term 
growth  capablllUes  (Weekly  Bond  Buyer, 
Oct.  14,  '63,  p.  8) .  Because  of  this  restriction 
on  their  growth  capabilities,  it  Is  unreason- 
able— after  five  years  of  general  business  ex- 
pansion— to  expect  that  these  "closed  end" 
leaders  would  continue  to  be  able  to  svupass 
their  MCD-ago  levels. 

Accordingly,  the  surpassing  of  its  avera«;e 
for  the  13  months  ending  In  June,  1966 
should  be  scored  as  a  "real"  uptrend  in  the 
case  of  a  "cloeed  end"  leader. 

The  13  months  ending  in  June,  1966  sur- 
passed calendar  1965,  which  In  tiim  sur- 
passed calendar  1964,  which  in  Its  own  turn 
had  surpassed  calendar  1963.  As  already 
noted,  the  year  1963  was  In  its  own  day  an 
historical  high. 

The  series  for  unemployment  and  for  busi- 
ness failures  are  "Inverted."  In  each  of  their 
cases,  the  lowest  level  is  the  best  and  so  Is 
scored  at  a  "high."  A  decrease  In  its  level  Is 
■cored  by  a  plus — a  point  emphasized  by  the 
asterisk  (•). 

The  only  quarterly  series  used  Is  "#31 — 
GKP  Inventory  spending."  This  substitutes 
for  the  monthly  series  on  Inventory  spending 
(#81).  The  latter  was  excluded  because  of 
Its  extreme  errattcism,  its  tardiness  In  being 
reported,  and  revisions  which  make  current 
compazlaons  dunoult. 


FACTOB7  ORDERS  AMD  SHIPMENTS 
FEZiL  IN  AUOUST 
Mr.     PROXMHIE.      Mr.     President, 
newspapers  this  morning  reveal  that  new 


factory  orders  in  August  fell  about  2  per- 
cent from  the  month  before  and  ship- 
ments slipped  slightly,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment reported,  while  the  long  rise 
in  the  backlog  of  orders  slowed  signifi- 
cantly. The  only  aspect  of  factory  ac- 
tivity that  added  to  inflation  fears,  ana- 
lysts noted,  was  a  more  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  inventories. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection.  I 
£isk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
which  appeared  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Factory  Orders  and 
Shipments  Pell  in  August." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  3,  19661 
Factort    Obsblb    and    Shipmxnts    Fell    ikt 

AuonsT — Pastes  Invsntokt  Bttildino  Was 

Only  Intlation  Sign,  bitt  Importancb  Is 

DOUBTD) InCRXASX  in   BACKLOGS  SLOWKO 

Washznoton. — ^New  factory  orders  In  Au- 
gust fell  about  3%  from  the  month  before 
and  shipments  slipped  slightly,  the  Com- 
merce Department  reported,  while  the  long 
rise  In  the  backlog  of  orders  slowed  signifi- 
cantly. 

The  only  aspect  of  factory  activity  in  Au- 
gust that  added  to  infiatlon  fears,  analysts 
noted,  was  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  In- 
ventories. Some  of  this  could  be  due  to 
"hoarding"  against  possible  price  Increases, 
one  said,  but  he  suggested  that  trying  to 
avoid  shortages  was  a  more  likely  motive. 

Usually,  a  reduced  price  pace  of  ordering 
would  be  considered  a  "leading"  indicator  of 
leas  output  later.  But  Government  econo- 
mists didn't  view  it  that  way  this  time,  be- 
cause much  of  the  latest  decline  was  in 
defense  ordering  which  Is  expected  to  turn 
up  again  as  soon  as  the  Vietnam  war  needs 
grow. 

August  factory  orders  were  estimated  at  a 
seasonaUy  adjusted  •44,648,000,000,  down 
•977,000.000  from  July's  slightly  upward- 
revised  •45,625.000.000.  In  JiUy  orders  had 
fallen  by  •208.000.000. 

The  second  consecutive  monthly  drop  came 
as  bookings  In  the  aircraft,  shipbuilding,  pri- 
mary metals  and  electrical  machinery  indiu- 
trles  "dropped  sharply,"  the  department  said. 
These  declines  were  partially  offset  by  a  large 
increase  in  Orders  for  non-electrical  machin- 
ery. 

DTTRABLBS  HAVK  VnOXST  OSCLINK 

Nearly  all  the  August  orders  decline  was  in 
durable  goods,  for  which  bookings  fell  to  $23,- 
410,000.000  from  July's  •24,371,000,000.  The 
decline  wasnt  quite  as  steep,  however,  as  an 
earlier  estimate  Indicated.  SeasonaUy  ad- 
justed orders  for  autos  advanced  to  ^4,017,- 
000.000  from  $3,884,000,000  a  month  before 
but  steel  mUl  orders  declined  to  •1,906,000.000 
from  •2,277,000,000  in  July  and  the  aerospace 
Industrlee  slipped  to  ^4,807,000,000  from 
•5,002.000.000. 

Defense  Department  orders  for  aerospace, 
ordinance  and  communications  gear  fell  to 
•3.062,000.000  from  •S. 503 .000 .000  In  July, 
while  those  of  the  machinery  and  equipment 
Industry  slipped  to  •4,807,000,000  from  •S.- 
092.000,000. 

New  orders  for  nondurable  goods  slackened 
off  only  by  97  million  from  the  month  before 
to  •21,247,000,000  In  August,  the  report 
showed. 

Factory  shipments  fell  0.6%  to  •44.076,000,- 
000.  after  a  0.5%  increase  the  month  before. 
Shipments  of  durable  goods  dropped  more 
steeply  than  those  of  nondurable,  where 
"moderate  Increases"  In  food  and  tobacco 
shipments  almost  offset  declines  in  other 
goods.    Except  for  transportation  equipment. 


however,  the  department  lald  ahlpmenta  la 
"nearly  eveiy"  durables  category  declined. 


BACKLOGS  USE 

The  backlog  of  orders  for  durable  goods 
alone  rose  by  0.8%  In  August,  much  lest 
rapidly  than  the  1.9%  advance  of  the  month 
before,  which  was  also  the  average  advance 
over  the  past  13  months. 

Nevertheless,  the  backlog  of  all  types  of 
factory  orders  continued  to  loom  larger  in 
relation  to  tlie  shipment  pt^pe,  possibly 
boding  f\irther  production-line  strains.  As 
of  Aug.  31,  the  backlog  equaled  2.90  months' 
shipments,  up  from  2.83  a  month  before  and 
2.67  a  year  before. 

Factory  Inventories,  at  •74,100,000.000  at 
the  end  of  August,  were  up  1.6%  from  a 
month  before,  compared  with  a  1.4%  July 
rise  and  a  1.2%  gain  in  Jime.  The  latest 
month's  Increase  was  more  sharply  in  excess 
of  the  monthly  average  gain  of  only  i.o% 
over  the  past  12  months.  At  the  end  of  Au- 
gxist,'  inventories  equaled  1.68  months'  ship- 
ments, up  from  1.65  at  the  end  of  July  and 
from  1.63  a  year  before. 

Here  Is  the  Census  Bureau's  monthly  tabu> 
latlon  of  manufacturers'  shipments.  Inven- 
tories, new  orders  and  unfilled  orders  (in  mil- 
lions oi  dollars : ) 


All  manufacturing 

Durable  eoods 

Nondurable  goods. 


Unadjasted 


Au- 
gust 
1065 


33,443 
19,813 
19,630 


Jnlyi 
1966 


40,412 
20,  £09 
19.813 


Au- 
gust: 
1966 


42,982 
21,376 
21,e06|21 


Seasonal!; 
adjusted 


July  1 
1966 


Au- 
gust' 
1966 


44,327,44.1178 
23,031i?2.8I7 
'    29621.258 


IMVENTOaiBS 


All  manubcturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods. 


66,48172,684 
40, 704'45, 634 
24,777127,050 


73,758 
46,641 
27,  U7 


72,958 
4.^,790 
27,168 


74,100 
46.  TO 
27,  S3 


NTW  ORons 


All  manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods. 


39,964  42,314 
20,348  22,521 
19,61619,793 


43,624  45, 62.'(l44, 648 
22,14124.371123,401 
21,483  21, 254i21, 247 


UNriLLKD   OROKRS 


1  manufacturing 

Durable  goods 

Nondurable  goods. 


61,607 

68,438 

3,259 


76,602 

72,801 

3,801 


77,241 

73.564 

3,677 


76,310176,881 


72,651 
3,659 


73,235 
3,«M 


I  Revised 
•  Preliminary. 


LOW  RATE  OP  GAIN  IN  SEPTEMBER 

PRODUCTION         AND         ORDERS 

CAUSES  CONCERN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
chasing agents  reported  new -order  and 
production  rates  of  their  companies 
gained  in  September,  but  the  improve- 
ment was  below  last  year's  seasonal  up- 
turn. About  45  percent  of  the  officials 
surveyed  said  they  were  "concerned"— 
and  that  was  their  word— about  the  out- 
look for  the  next  12  months.  This  was 
the  first  time  such  comment  was  so  wide- 
spread since  Jime  1962  during  a  stock 
market  slump  and  business  slowdown. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricorb  w 
article  which  appeared  In  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  entitled  "Low  Rate  of  Gain  in 
September  Production,  Orders  Causes 
Concern.  Buying  Agents  Baj." 
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,  the  article 
in  the  Record, 

Septkmbkr  Produc- 
CoMCBiN,    Btrmro 


There  being  no  obj^tion 
was  ordered  to  be  prln^d 
as  follows: 
Low  Rats  or  Gain  in 

TioN.    Orbxxs    Causes 

AGENTS  Sat 

New  Tork. — New-ord4^  and  production 
rates  gained  In  September,  according  to  a 
monthly  survey  of  purchasing  executives. 
But  the  Improvement  WM  below  last  year's 
seasonal  uptxun,  causing!  *'concem"  over  the 
outlook  for  the  next  13  ibonths. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  said  the  survey  st^owed  33  %  of  mem- 
bers responding  had  a  higher  level  of  orders 
in  September  than  In  the;  previous  month  up 
from  the  31%  that  cit^d  Improvement  in 
orders  in  August.  However,  this  was  sharp- 
ly below  the  43%  reporting  new-order  gains 
in  September  1065.  Business  activity  In  the 
fall  normally  picks  up  from  the  summer,  the 
association  says. 

Association  members  reporting  order  drops 
In  September  decreased  to  16%  from  27%  in 
August,  but  only  7%  had  reported  order  de- 
clines In  September  1965. 

The  association  said  3^%  of  the  members 
noted  higher  production  last  month,  and 
11%  cited  production  sldwdowns.  This  bet- 
tered the  August  picture  | 
Ing  output  and  11%  wit 
fleeted  far  less  buoyancj 
porting  Increased  produd 
1965  against  only  8%  notit 


35%  with  climb- 
lags.     But  it  re- 
ithan  the  46%  re- 
lon  In  September 
r  declines. 


LARGE   FSRCENTAGK   ftONCERl'rED" 

"Concerned"  was  the  llterm  employed  by 
45%  of  members  in  des<iriblng  the  outlook 
tor  the  next  12  months.  Ilie  association  said 
this  Is  the  first  time  sudh  comment  was  so 
widespread  since  June  1^62,  during  a  stock 
market  slimip  and  business  dropdown.  "Sat- 
isfied" was  used  by  20%,  "•optlmUtlc"  by  27% 
and  "worried"  or  "pessimistic"  by  4%. 

The  rate  of  Inventory  building  continued 
to  slow  in  September.  The  20%  reporting 
lower  stocks  is  the  largest  since  last  Jan- 
uary. Also,  the  25%  teiuag  of  higher  levels  Is 
the  smallest  percentage  since  February. 
There  were  67%  saying  that  the  higher  cost 
of  money  Is  affecting  their  inventory  policy. 

As  to  capital  spending  plans  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  31%  said  tight  money  would 
have  a  slight  effect  and  $9%  expected  a  se- 
rious Impact.  Members  also  cited  contin- 
uing tightness  In  labor  ^d  material  mar- 


kets. 


EMPLOY  ICENT    STABLE   SO    FAR 


The  September  employment  plctiure  is  rel- 
atively stable  so  far,  acc(>rdlng  to  the  asso- 
ciation. It  said  12%  of  members  had  fewer 
employes  last  month,  against  6%  noting  a 
drop  in  August.  But  22|%  of  members  re- 
ported higher  payrolls  in  September. 

Price  trends  moderated  in  September. 
The  Impact  of  steel  price  boosts,  reflected 
•harply  in  August  statistics,  lessened  a  bit. 
Members  reporting  highes  prices  last  month 
amoimted  to  66  7o,  down  from  ei7o  In  AugTist. 

The  copper  picture.  Which  eased  some- 
what in  August,  was  sqmewhat  mixed  in 
September,  depending  on;  sources  of  supply, 
the  association  said. 

Price-change  reports  remained  at  about 
the  same  level  as  In  August  except  that  cop- 
per has  moved  to  the  hlg&ier-prlce  list  from 
the  lower-price  list.  i 

Other  higher-priced  items  were  mercury, 
wgar.  com  starch,  bearings,  paper  (partlcu- 
iMly  corrugated) ,  chemicals  (particularly  al- 
cohol and  phthalic  anhydride) ,  forglngs,  pipe 
fittings  and  castings. 

Items  listed  in  short  st^ply  were  aluml- 
ntna,  brass  and  brass  products,  copper  and 
copper  products,  molybdenum,  nickel,  cast- 
le, electronic  oomponemta,  electric  motors, 
"Jwrings,    pumps,    valves     paper,    machine 


tools,  sulphtir,  methanol,  forglngs  and  por- 
celain Insulators. 

No  Items  were  listed  on  the  down  side  for 
price  changes. 


PRESroENT-S  PROPOSALS  TO  SLOW 
INFEoATION  WONT  DO  THE  JOB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  has  a  very 
interesting  analysis  by  corporate  econ- 
omists. In  the  article  the  corporate 
economists  say: 

The  Johnson  Administration's  plan  to  cool 
off  the  economy  by  suspending  for  16  months 
both  the  seven  per  cent  investment  tax  credit 
granted  to  business  and  accelerated  depreci- 
ation allowances  on  buildings  won't  work. 

They  expect  a  continued  rise  in  infla- 
tion into  mid-1967.  This  view  seems  to 
be  widely  held.  There  is  a  reason  for  it. 
They  think  the  inflation  will  not  be 
reached  by  the  tax  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Cor- 
porate Economists  Say  Johnson  Program 
Won't  Halt  Price  Rises"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Ikflation?:  Corporate  Econoicists 
Sat  Johnson  Program  Won't  Halt  Prick 
Rises — ^Thet  See  Cost  Push  F^om  Big  Pat 
Hikes  Reinforcing  P^ressurk  or  Hot  De- 
mand— Firms  Budget  for  Tax  Boost 

(By  Albert  R.Karr) 
"We're  going  to  get  a  lot  more  inflation  In 
the  months  Just  ahead." 

Th&t'B  the  prediction  of  Albert  O.  Mata- 
moroe,  economist  for  Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
and  of  a  great  majority  of  corporate  econ- 
omists interviewed  by  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. The  economists  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment's constuner  price  index,  which  rose  at  a 
4.8%  annual  rate  between  July  and  August, 
will  continue  to  climb  at  about  that  rate  for 
the  rest  of  1966.  The  rate  Is  more  than 
three-and-a-half  times  the  average  annual 
1.3%  rise  the  index  recorded  between  1960 
and  1965. 

The  Johnson  Administration's  plan  to  cool 
off  the  economy  by  suspending  for  16  months 
both  the  7%  investment  tax  credit  granted 
to  business  and  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowances on  buildings  won't  work,  most  of 
the  corporate  economists  believe.  They  think 
the  Administration  in  1967  will  be  driven  to 
an  inc(Hne-tax  increase  to  fight  Inflation. 

But  even  then  "weYe  looking  for  a  con- 
tinued rise  In  inflation  into  mid-1967,''  says 
an  economist  for  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Bu- 
chanan, Mloh.,  maker  of  construction  ma- 
chinery. 

chance  in  the  problem? 

A  major  reason  for  these  forecasts:  "We 
are  In  the  midst  of  a  very  subtle  change  In 
the  nature  of  inflation,  from  the  type  of  In- 
flation associated  with  excessive  demand  to 
a  type  associated  with  rising  costs."  says 
I^anlel  W.  Hodes,  economist  for  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Corp.  He  and  others  be- 
lieve that  prices,  which  so  far  have  been 
pushed  up  primarily  by  the  pressure  of  strong 
demand  on  a  U.S.  Industrial  capacity  that  is 
severely  strained,  shortly  will  be  pushed  up 
by  rising  costs  of  labor  and  materials  as  well. 

Labor  cost  Increases  so  far  have  been 
largely  offset  by  gains  in  productivity.  A 
Government  Index  of  output  per  man-hour 
in  the  nonfarm  economy  rose  during  1966 
from  120%  of  the  1967-69  average  to  134.6%, 


an  average  gain  of  over  a  percentage  point  a 
quarter. 

But  the  rise  has  slowed  In  1966.  The  Gov- 
ernment index  rose  0.9  point  In  the  first 
quarter,  then  fell  0.5  in  the  second  quarter. 

Meanwhile,  workers  have  seen  their  pur- 
chasing power  eroded  by  rising  Uving  costs. 
Their  unions  have  noted  that  manufacturers' 
aftelr-tax  profits  in  the  second  quarter  were 
6.9%  of  sales,  the  highest  profit  margin  since 
1950,  according  to  Government  figures. 

Already,  economists  note,  wage  demands 
and  settlements  are  rising.  The  Machinists 
Union  settled  its  strike  against  major  airlines 
for  an  Increase  far  exceeding  the  Govern- 
ment's 3.2%  "guidepost"  for  noninflationary 
boosts.  A  settlement  between  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  and  Western  Electric  Co. 
grants  Increases  topping  5%.  And  many 
construction  industry  agreements  have  far 
exceeded  the  guldeposts. 

Next  year  such  major  unions  as  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  the  United  Rubber  Workers 
and  the  Teamsters  negotiate  major  contracts. 
"The  wage-price  guldeposts  are  obviously  off, 
and  with  corporate  profits  as  high  as  they 
are,  unions  are  quite  certainly  going  to  press- 
for  big  wage  increases,"  says  D.  B.  Kindler  of 
Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  An  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation economist  adds  that  "with  unemploy- 
ment rates  at  such  low  levels,  worker  bar- 
gaining power  is  awfully  strong." 

So,  economists  fear,  a  combination  of  big 
wage  boosts  and  small  productivity  gains  will 
end  a  long  period  of  stabiUty  in  labor  costs 
per  unit  of  output.  For  manufacturers  these 
costs  in-August  were  99.7%  of  the  1967-68 
average.  Government  figures  show. 

The  business  economists  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  ciurent  program,  which  U^ 
designed  largely  to  slow  corporate  capital 
spending,  will  do  much  to  curb  even  "de- 
mand-pull" infiatlon.  They  cite  a  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  survey  Indicat-^ 
Ing  that  suspension  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  is  unlikely  to  have  much  effect  before 
late  1967  or  1968,  as  most  companies  are 
committed  on  expansion  projects  through 
next  year.  One  company  polled  said  the  sus- 
pension wotild  only  "require  us  to  borrow 
more  money"  to  finance  expansion,  and  thus 
"put  more  presstire  on  the  tight  monev  situ- 
ation." ' 

Economists  see  no  sign  of  a  cutback  in 
Government  spending  to  reduce  demand 
pressures,  either.  Most  look  for  defense 
outlays  to  rise  throughout  1967,  to  a  fourth- 
quarter  rate  roughly  10%  higher  than  In  the 
final  1966  quarter,  and  to  more  than  cancel 
out  any  reduction  in  nondefense  outlays  the 
White  House  might  effect. 

"a  M:BST  SITtTATlOK" 

In  this  situation,  without  a  tax  booet  to 
"reduce  demand  pressures,  we  might  get  Into 
big  trouble."  says  Avram  V.  Kisselgoff,  econ- 
omist for  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  "We're  In  a 
meesy  situation,"  Sdwin  W.  Magee,  Jr.,  part- 
ner in  Mackay-Shlelds  Economics.  Jr.,  a  con- 
sulting firm,  says  that  "almost  every  com- 
pany we  talk  to  asstunes  that  chances  are 
better  than  60-60  that  there  will  be  a  tax 
Increase." 

Many  business  economists  are  so  sure  taxes 
will  be  raised  that  they  are  advising  their 
companies  to  plan  1967  budgets  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  corporate  income-tax  rate 
will  be  60%  or  higher,  against  the  present 
48%.  This  cotild  mean,  among  other  things, 
that  profits  available  to  finance  capital 
spending  would  be  reduced  by  higher  taxes. 

Companies  getting  such  advice  from  their 
economists  include  Allied  Chemical,  Clark 
Equipment,  Du  Pont  Co..  Continental  Can 
Co.  and  Boeing  Co.  Boeing  already  has  a 
"contingency  plan"  to  take  a  higher  tax  rate 
Into  account,  says  Mantiel  S.  Rustla,  a  com- 
pany economist.  An  economist  for  Clark 
Equipment  says  his  company  Is  planning  on 
a  60%  to  61%  corpcffate  income-tax  rate  In 
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1M7,  atMl  te  "reviewing  aU  of  our  aoita  to  try 

to  oSset  the  rise  In  material  and  labor  costa 
tbat  we're  aure  to  have  In  tbe  montba  Imme- 
diately ahe«d." 


CONQRBBSIONAL  ACTION  inSEDED 
ON  CHILD  NDTRinON  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
section  of  this  year's  child  nutrition  bill 
extends  and  expands  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren.  To  my 
great  Joy  agreement  was  reached  on  this 
legislation  by  House -Senate  conferees 
almost  2  weeks  ago— on  September  21, 
to  be  exact. 

However,  there  has  been  an  \mac- 
countable  delay  in  approval  of  this  ctm- 
ference  report  by  the  full  House  and 
Senate.  Apparently  the  conference  re- 
port has  been  set  aside  in  the  House  as 
more  urgent  legislation,  such  as  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  amend- 
ments and  the  Investment  Credit  Sus- 
pension bill,  was  made  the  subject  of 
business.  But  this  sitxiation  is  going  to 
worsen,  not  Improve.  Therefore,  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  act  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  awrove  this  pro- 
posal and  send  it  to  the  President. 

It  would  be  a  pity,  Mr.  President,  If 
the  days,  weeks,  and  months  of  work  on 
this  legislation  were  thrown  away  by  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  approve  this  con- 
ference report  before  the  session  ends — 
2  or  3  weeks  from  now.  This  might  well 
Jeopardize  the  continuance  of  the  school 
milk  program,  which  expiies  next 
June  30.  It  would  be  a  cruel  blew  indeed 
for  the  children  and  the  dairy  farmers 
of  our  Nation  to  sustain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additicmal  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOTA  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


VIETNAM  PEACE  SETTLEMENT  ON 
AN  HONORABLE  BASIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  I  have  been  disturbed — more 
than  usual — by  the  trend  of  events  about 
a  Vietnam  peace  settlement  on  an  hon- 
orable basts. 

There  have  been  questions  raised,  both 
here  and  abroad,  about  the  honesty  of 
President  Johnson's  flexible  proposals  for 
peace  enunciated  through  Ambassador 
Goldberg  in  the  United  Nations.  There 
have  been  statements  out  of  Saigon  and 
Peking  saying  that  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments as  a  basis  of  settlement  in  Vietnam 
are  obsolete  and  should  be  forgotten 
completely.  Indeed  the  same  suggestlm 
has  ever  been  made  by  well-known  per- 
sonages in  this  country. 

Statements  have  also  been  made  about 
"as  much  force  as  we  need  to  win"  and 
*Td  take  any  action  to  win"  but  the  spe- 
cifies to  back  up  these  comments  have 
been  notable  by  their  absence. 

Why  should  we  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility— thin  though  It  Is — of  the  use  of 
the  Geneva  accords  and  Ambassador 
Ooldberg's  proposal  as  starting  points 
toward  an  honorable  settlement?    It  Is 


bad  enough  for  Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Mos- 
cow to  doubt  the  President's  word.  But 
I  do  not  doubt  his  honesty  and  sincerity. 
Regardless  of  feelings  he  is  our  Presi- 
dent; he  does  have  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility. 

When  one  advocates  the  application  of 
"as  much  force  as  we  need  to  win"  the 
Nation  should  be  told  Just  what  is  meant. 
Does  it  mean  the  use  of  750.000  men  or 
1  million  or  2  million  or  what?  What 
does  the  statement  "I'd  take  any  ac- 
tion to  win"  mean?  In  addition  to  an  in- 
crease in  numbers  sent  to  Vietnam,  does 
it  mean  landings  In  North  Vietnam  in 
addition  to  those  evidently  being  consid- 
ered for  the  Mekong  Delta — as  press 
reports  seem  to  indicate?  Does  it  mean 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  bombs? 
And,  If  so,  against  whom?  The  Congress 
is  entitled  to  know  and  if  the  matter  is 
to  be  considered  during  an  election  cam- 
paign, the  voters  of  the  Nation  are  en- 
titled to  know. 

The  upcoming  Manila  Conference  is 
also  being  questioned  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  The  charge  is  being  made  that 
Washington  proposed  the  Conference. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  initiative  was 
proposed  by  a  distinguished  Asian  leader. 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  Does  ansrone 
doubt  the  fact?  According  to  press  re- 
ports this  morning  President  Marcos  said 
the  first  step  in  this  Conference  would  be 
"a  peace  offensive." 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this 
Conference  is  being  held  for  domestic 
political  purposes.  What  was  President 
Johnson  supposed  to  do?  Decline  the 
invitation?  Of  course  not.  It  Is  well 
to  ke^  this  political  fact  of  life  in  mind; 
no  matter  what  the  President  does  at 
this  particular  time,  he  will — automat- 
ically—be subject  to  that  allegation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
needs  our  trust  and  confidence  more 
than  ever  at  this  period  in  our  history. 
He  needs  it  and  deserves  it,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  his  efforts  to  seek  an  hon- 
orable peace.  To  the  best  of  my  personal 
knowledge,  the  President  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  give  a  credible,  honest,  and 
sincere  account  of  events  as  they  pertain 
to  Vietnam.  That  there  have  been 
blunders,  misstatements,  poorly  timed 
statements,  and  a  certain  amoimt  of  se- 
crecy, the  latter  perliaps  necessarily,  I  do 
not  deny. 

The  President  has  had  to  hear  many 
sides  about  what  should  or  should  not 
be  done  about  Vietnam.  There  are  scnne 
who  have  expressed  to  him — usually 
though  not  always  at  his  request — their 
views  and  the  reasons  for  them.  He  has 
always  listened  carefully  and  courteously 
to  advocates  of  alternatives,  and.  In 
many  Instances,  to  my  persoxial  knowl- 
edge, gone  into  them  in  specific  detail. 
Yet  he  is  accused  of  turning  against  such 
people  on  a  personal  basis.  This,  on  the 
basis  of  personal  knowledge,  is  not  true 
although  I  daresay  at  times  he  does  Ije- 
come  exasperated.  Who  would  not 
when  you  consider  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities both  domestic  and  foreign? 
After  all,  he  is  only  a  man  and  his  shoes 
fit  Into  the  same  clay  as  the  rest  of  us. 
Tlie  President  wants  an  honorable 
settlement    In    ^etnam.    Are    we    as 


Americans  to  reject  that  which  the 
President  desires  above  all  else?  Is  not 
that  what  the  great  majority  of  us  want? 
Are  we,  as  Americans,  to  Join  the  doubt- 
ers in  the  UH..  the  doubters  in  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  the  doubters  among  our 
friends  and  allies? 

Or,  are  we  going  to  give  the  President 
as  much  support  as  we  can  and  the  bene- 
fit of  any  doubts  we  possess?  He  needs 
that  support,  political  campaign  or  no, 
and  he  will  need  it  after  the  November 
8  election,  because  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam wHl  not.  in  my  (H>inion,  be  settled 
by  then.  Neither  will  the  results  of  the 
election,  whatever  they  may  be.  change 
the  course  we  are  now  set  upon. 

Friends  and  foes,  doubters  and  be- 
lievers, dissenters  and  conformists 
should  ponder  carefully  and  not  emo- 
tionally the  size  of  the  stakes  involved 
in  Vietnam  and  their  possible  effects  on 
the  future  of  the  Republic. 

I  believe  my  views — ^my  doubts — about 
the  situation  in  southeast  Asia  are  fairly 
well  known  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have 
said  here  in  Washington  and  in  my  home 
State  of  Montana.  My  thinking  on 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  has  not 
changed. 

The  question  is  not  how  we  got  into 
tills  barbaric  struggle — that  is  always  too 
easy  to  do — but  how  we  can  resolve  the 
problem  with  honor — and  that  is  always 
hard  to  do. 

Dissent  Is  not  a  disservice  to  the  Na- 
tion. It  is.  Indeed,  a  service  provided 
it  is  constructive.  But  backbiting, 
downgrading,  and  ridiculing  our  Presi- 
dent will  not  make  his  task  easier. 
Rather  it  will  make  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult. Picketing,  sloganeering,  diatribes, 
will  uncover  no  solutions  but  only  make 
them  more  difficult. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  majority  leader  on  the 
magnificent  statement  which  he  Just 
made.  I  agree  completely  with  every 
argument  he  advanced. 
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LET  US  STOP  SQUANDERING  TAX- 
PAYERS' MONEY  ON  CIVIL 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  appr(«)riations  bill  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  debate  smd  vote  last  month,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  cut  the  appro- 
priations for  civil  defense  purposes  by  15 
percent,  to  acconiplish  saving  $15  mU- 
lion  of  taxpayers'  money. 

At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  officials  and  employees  of  the  civil 
defense  section  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  among  the  highest  paid  in 
the  entire  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Subsequently,  some  of  my  colleagues, 
in  private  conversation,  expressed  their 
amazement  at  tliat  fact.  I  have,  there- 
fore, made  thorough  research  regarding 
the  average  salaries  of  olBcials  and  em- 
ployees of  all  Independent  Government 
agencies  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  table  which  I  have  prepared 
listing  the  agencies,  ths  number  of  offi- 
cials and  employees,  and  the  average  sw- 
ary  in  each  agency  be  printed  in  the 
RscOKD  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  obje^on.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed]  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Average  salary  of  empUaieea  and  offlcUda  of 
the  independent  agenda*,  Jlaoal  year  1966 

[Based  OD  averace  payrt^  atid  employment  for  flacal 
'  year  ISMI 


Aceney 


Ayerace 

number 
of  em- 
ployees 


.^dvLiory  Commission  on  Inte(0)Tern- 

*  mental  Relations , 

American    Battle  Monumentc   Com- 

mlsston j.,. 

.\nns    Control    and    DlsanoBment 

Agency -------i- 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.  ^^ 
Board  of  Oovernors,  Federal 
System 

Canal  Zone  Government 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Equal    Employment     Oppo^f^ity 
Commission 

Eiport-Import  Bank 

Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Coi 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  C< 
tion 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  B' 

Federal  Maritime  Commissii 

Federal  Mediatloa  and  Coaci|l^aB 
Service - 

Federal  Power  Commission. 

Federal  Trade  Commission .     . 

For^gn  Claims  Settlement  C^tunis- 
sioa - 

General  Services  Administral 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

lalbrmation  Agency 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Aeronautics  and  Sp^  Ad- 
ministration  — 

National  Capital  Housing  Autbority.. 

National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion  - •♦ 

National     Capital     Transp  iftatloa 
Agency , 

National  Foundation  on  the  i  ^ts  and 
the  Humanities II 

National  Laljor  Relations  Boarn 

National  Mediation  Board...;, 

National  Science  Foundationl ' 

Panama  Canal  Company. . . 

Raiboad  Retirement  Board. 

Renegotiation  Board. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devi 
Corporation 

Securities  and  Exchange  Oon  itlssion. 

Selective  Service  System i. 

Small  Business  Administntlop. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers' Home .>.. 

Snbversive  Activities  Controlj  poaii. 

Tariff  Commission. 

Tai  Court  of  the  United  StatM. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority-^-t 

Veterans'  Administration.. 

Vir^n  Islands  CorjMration. 


pment 


Average 
salary 


27 

411 

IM 
7,2S3 

fl«7 

1,038 

7U7 

8,goe 

123 

133 

291 

234 

43,840 

1,493 

1,486 

1,251 

249 

423 
1.108 
1.130 

171 

36,815 

20 

11,617 

2,348 

33,930 
431 

67 

S5 

S3 

2,234 

137 

1,035 

12,063 

1,697 

175 

163 

1,350 

8,438 

3.903 

2.260 

1,110 

24 

273 

ISO 

17,106 

165,116 

11 


$11,906 

2,892 

11.429 
10,753 

9.148 
7,005 
11.346 
8,794 
8,406 

9,570 
10,491 
10,067 
10,182 

9,779 

8,781 

9.633 

10,645 

12,580 
10,182 
10.429 

8,343 
6,669 
15,729 
6.510 
9,914 

10.591 
6,626 

10^741 

12.001 

8,927 
9,922 

10,856 
9,731 
4,927 
8,258 

12,447 

8,740 

9,857 

4,283 

8,029 

6,887 

4.565 

14.165 

10,387 

12,078 

8,273 

6,437 

8,012 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  average  annual  sallary  of  officials  and 
employees  of  the  civil  defense  section  of 
the  Department  of  defense  is  $12,450  a 
year.  There  are  only  three  other  inde- 
pendent agencies  in  Uie  entire  Federal 
Government  in  which  the  average  salary 
exceeds  that  tonount.  The  Indians 
Claims  Commission  with  only  20  officials 
and  employees  has  an  average  salary  of 
$15,729  a  year;  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  with  24  officials  and  em- 
ployees has  an  average  of  $14,165  a  year; 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  with  423  offlcdvtls  and  employees 
has  an  average  of  $12,580  a  year.  Mr. 
President,  the  Tndiat^  claims  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Mediation  Board, 
by  their  very  nature,  require  many 
highly  trained  professtonal  personnel  de- 
serving of  higher  civil  service  ratings. 
I  cannot  say  the  same  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

It  is  noteworthy  t^at  Important  Fed- 
eral agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Power 


Commission,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  n.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  many 
others  in  this  table  have  average  salaries 
far  below  that  maintained  In  the  civil 
defense  agency.  Furthermore,  these 
agencies  perform  vital  services  requiring 
the  employment  of  many  highly  skilled 
personnel.  For  example,  NASA  employs 
612  men  and  women  having  attained  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  pliilosophy. 

Even  more  astounding  is  tlie  fact  that 
of  the  720  employees  of  the  civil  defense 
agency,  half  receive  $14,511  a  year  or 
more.  These  high-salaried  bureaucrats 
operating  tlie  so-called  civil  defense  pro- 
gram have  proven  themselves  to  be  every 
|}it  &s  tenacious  as  the  Bourbmis  of 
France,  the  Romanovs  of  Russia,  or  the 
Hapsburgs  of  Austria.  In  fact,  had  these 
royal  families  studied  the  methods  of  en- 
trenched civil  defense  bureaucrats,  they 
might  still  be  on  their  thrcHies. 

I  am  sure  that  our  Nation  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  maintain  its  tremendous 
strength  if  some  of  these  high-salaried 
civil  defense  planners  were  dismissed  or 
transferred  to  Federal  agencies  where 
they  can  perform  a  needed  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  frequently  tsUks  atx>ut  the 
economies  that  he  has  effected  in  his  De- 
partment. To  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due,  it  Is  a  fact  that  he  has  brought  about 
the  saving  of  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  through  inuiroved  man- 
agement tecliniques  and  through  elimi- 
nation of  duplication  and  waste.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  one  place  In  the  entire 
Federal  Government  where  taxpayers' 
money  can  be  saved  without  In  any  way 
curtailing  a  vital  public  service  or  im- 
pairing the  national  security,  it  Is  in  the 
civil  defense  boondoggle. 

In  his  rec^it  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  stated  that  he  Intended  "to 
conserve  and  save  public  outlays  at  every 
possible  point."  The  place  to  begin  Is  l^ 
drastically  reducing  expenditures  of  the 
outmoded,  discredited  civU  defense  txwn- 
doggle  which  already  has  completely 
wasted  more  than  a  billloQ  and  a  half 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money;  or  better 
yet,  by  aboUshhig  this  agency. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Justification 
for  tiny  reduction  of  expenditures  for 
housing  programs,  school  milk  programs, 
education  programs,  and  other  impor- 
tant public  welfare  programs  unless  the 
tragic  waste  of  millions  of  dollars  on  dvil 
defense  is  first  eliminated. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  means  where- 
by the  administration  could  more  clearly 
demonstrate  its  desire  for  economy  and 
to  save  taxpayers'  money  which  other- 
wise would  be  squandered. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Bifr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Maitstikld] 
for  the  comments  which  he  has  made 
about  the  situation  we  face  in  Vietnam. 


I  wonder  whether  the  majority  leader 
had  sm  opportunity  to  read  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  the  article  written  by 
James  Reston,  entitled  "Washington: 
The  Tragedy  of  Skepticism"? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  I  did,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  was  most  impressed  by  this 
article — and  I  might  add  that  I  am  al- 
ways Impressed  by  Mr.  Reston's  articles. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  article  to  which 
I  have  Just  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

[From  Uie  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2, 1966] 

Washington:  Ths  Tbagedt  or  Skxfticibm 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washinoton,  October  1. — ^The  official  pro- 
posals for  a  peace  in  Vietnam  have  had  a  oool 
reception  In  the  world,  not  because  they  are 
unfair  or  unrealistic,  but  simply  because 
they  are  not  believed. 

Likewise,  next  month's  Asian  conference  in 
ManUa  has  been  dismissed  rather  casuaUy. 
not  because  an  Asian  conference  is  unimpor- 
tant, but  because  this  one  seems  to  have  been 
arranged  In  Washington  for  domestic  politi- 
cal purposes  as  much  as  anything  else. 

If  these  things  are  true,  as  I  believe  they 
are,  we  are  In  trouble.  Even  the  most  power- 
ful Government  cannot  be  effective  If  It  is 
not  trusted,  If  thoughtful  and  disinterested 
men.  Including  our  friends  and  allies,  are  al- 
ways scanning  otir  official  statements  and 
actions  for  some  unstated  motive  other  than 
the  one  given. 

JOHNSON'S   BATTUC 

Yet  this  is  what  Is  happening  in  the  world 
today  and  It  is  a  tragedy.  For  despite  all  the 
blunders,  ambiguities,  and  misleading  state- 
ments out  of  here  on  Vietnam  In  the  past,  the 
simple  truth  now  Is  that  President  Johnson 
Is  searching  sincerely  for  an  honorable  settle- 
ment of  that  war. 

He  Is  prepared  for  a  cease-fire  and  a 
phased  withdrawal  of  all  combatants  In 
Vietnam:  he  Is  willing  to  dismantle  the 
American  bases  In  that  peninsula;  he  Is  m 
favor  of  the  neutralization  of  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  and  he  Is  prepared  to  let  the 
peoples  of  South  and  North  Vietnam  decide 
their  own  political  f  ut\ire,  even  If  this  means 
a  coalition  with  the  Communists  (K'  even  a 
Communist  Government. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  inflxientlal  men 
within  the  Johnson  Administration  who  are 
not  willing  to  go  this  far.  There  has  been 
a  sharp  dilute  about  It  within  the  Cabinet, 
and  some  officials  here,  including  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  still  feel  that  the  sacrifices 
of  the  past  and  the  strategic  demands  of 
the  future  In  Southeast  Asia  wUl  be  lost  In 
so  risky  an  accommodation.  But  President 
Johnson  has  made  his  decision.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  risks  and  decided  for  a  compro- 
mise settlement,  and  this  Is  the  tragic  Irony: 
he  has  not  been  able  to  convince  the  enemy; 
he  has  not  convinced  that  spare,  moralistic 
Huguenot,  Couve  de  Murville,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister;  and  he  has  not  even  con- 
vinced our  old  friends  in  Britain. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  very  serious. 
Consider  the  reaction  of  focmer  Presldaat 
Elsenhower,  whose  views  could  have  a  more 
profound  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Vietnam 
war  than  all  ot  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  United  Nations  over  the  last  two  weeks. 
Ike  was  originally  opposed  to  Anmican  in- 
volvement In  a  land  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
When  his  own  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  and  his  own  chalnnan  at  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Radford,  sug- 
gested Amarloan  Intenrentlon  to  reseiu  tba 
French  In  the  critical  twttle  of  DtenbleiqiliQ 
and  hold  Southeast  Asia  for  the  West.  tlM 
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two  niAjor  opponenta  of  Amwlcan  Interven- 
tion yivn  Lyndon  Jotmaon,  then  Democratic 
Jieader  tn  the  Senate,  and  Richard  Kosiwt.i., 
olutlnnan  o<  the  Senate  Armed  Servlcea 
Oonunittee.  And  Preeldent  ElWinhower 
agreed  then,  not  with  Jxla  own  SecrJtary  of 
State  or  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  but 
with  Johnson  and  Russsu.. 

Tet  ISx.  Elsenhower  came  out  this  week 
in  Chicago  for  using  whatever  force  Is  neces- 
■ary  to  win  a  mUltary  victory  In  Vietnam. 
He  would  not  even  rule  out  the  use  ol  atomic 
weapons  to  achieve  this  objective.  It  was  a 
mad  proposal,  made  by  an  old  man  on  be- 
half of  his  Goldwaterlsh  brother  Edjar.  who 
wanU  to  be  re-elected  to  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature, but  It  should  not  be  lightly  dlamlssed. 
THX  pRxsxirr  dang^u 

For  If  President  Johnson's  offers  ol  a  com- 
promise settlement  In  Vietnam  are  rejected 
by  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  he  Is  then  being  urged  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  even  gotided  by 
Elsenhower  to  go  all  the  way  for  a  military 
victory,  the  prospect  Is  for  an  even  more 
savage  war  In  Vietnam,  even  at  the  risk  of 
Intervention  by  Communist  China.  In  Amer- 
ican political  terms,  all  the  press,  all  the 
academicians,  and  all  the  Senatore  who  want 
a  compromise  settlement  will  probebly  not 
be  able  to  stand  out  against  a  poUt  cal  and 
rejected  Johnson,  supported  by  Elsenhower. 

The  danger  of  the  present  situation  Is  per- 
fectly clear.  Believe  him  or  not.  President 
Johnson  la  the  ally  and  not  the  opponent  of 
those  who  want  an  honorable  settlement  In 
Vietnam.  But  If  he  Is  rejected  even  by  so 
sensitive  a  man  as  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  forced  to  choose  between  de 
OauUe's  propoeals  of  a  humiliating  Ameri- 
can surrender  and  Elsenhower's  proiiosal  for 
an  all-out  military  victory,  the  chiinces  are 
that  he  will  choose  the  safe  political  alter- 
native, which  Is  Elsenhower's. 

It  la  easy  to  understand  the  doubts  of  the 
colonial  nations  and  of  the  officials  In  Hanoi 
and  elsewhere  who  have  suffered  under  co- 
lonialism In  the  past.  They  simply  cannot 
believe  that  the  United  States  wo\ild  fight 
such  a  savage  war  for  a  principle,  rather 
than  for  commercial  or  military  advantage; 
but  this  J\ist  hapF>ens  to  be  the  American 
position.  President  Johnson  Is  suffering 
from  the  disadvantages  of  his  political  tech- 
niques. He  is  trying  to  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
but  his  enemies  and  even  his  allies,  having 
obeerved  all  of  his  political  manipulations  In 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  do  not  really 
believe  him.  And  In  their  disbelief,  they  are 
now  on  the  point  of  creating  precisely  the 
holocaust  they  think  they  are  trying  to  avoid. 

A  BXACHiNO  otrr 
It  la,  admittedly,  partly  the  President's 
fault.  He  has  put  political  tactics  above 
{»lnclple,  and  the  reaction  against  his  pcdlt- 
ical  manipulations  has  set  in,  but  on  Viet- 
nam he  Is  reaching  out  to  his  enemies  and 
his  allies  for  an  honorable  settlement,  and 
If  he  Is  rejected  now,  particularly  after 
Elsenhower's  support  for  a  military  "Tlctory." 
Vietnam  will  probably  become  even  more  of 
a  tragedy  than  It  has  to  be. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
majority  leader  believe  that — ^particu- 
larly since  Ambassador  Goldberg's  ad- 
dress at  the  United  Nations — It  Is  becom- 
ing abundantly  clear  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  sincerely  inter- 
ested In  reaching  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  present  unfortunate  war  In  Vietnam 
through  diplomatic  and  political  means 
rather  than  through  military  means? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  say 
not  only  since  the  magnificent  q?eech 
and  the  flexible  set  of  proposals  advanced 
by  Ambassador  Goldberg,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


but  also  going  back  for  many,  many 
months,  the  President's  desire  for  peace 
has  been  very  apparent  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  really  the  No.  1  objective  which  he 
seeks  honestly  and  sincerely. 

When  the  President's  credibility  Is 
questioned,  I  sometimes  wonder  Just  what 
we  expect  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours  because,  to  the  best  of  my  personal 
knowledge,  the  President  has  been  hon- 
est and  forthright  in  the  statements 
which  he  has  made.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  when  he  seeks  to  achieve 
an  honorable  and  peaceful  settlement  via 
the  negotiation  table,  he  is  doing  so  be- 
cause he  sincerely  believes  that  that  is 
the  highest  objective  attainable  in  the 
world,  at  the  moment,  so  far  as  this  coun- 
try Is  concerned. 

The  President  is  understandably  con- 
cerned about  the  possibilities  which  tu« 
inherent  In  the  Vietnamese  situation  and 
he  would  like  to  avoid  those  possibilities; 
but,  unfortunately,  of  late,  there  have 
been  many  voices  raised  lamenting 
throughout  the  land,  raising  ghosts  and 
hobgoblins  which  seem  to  me  to  be  un- 
dermining the  efforts  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  attempting,  and  making  it  more 
difficult  in  this  awesome  and  onerous  job 
which  is  his  as  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America — and  that  means 
President  of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  I 
deplore  the  speeches  which  have  been 
made  by  former  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  the  Interview  granted  by  former 
President  Elsenhower. 

My  concern  is  that  we  should  all  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  President  in  the 
efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated  peace 
which  he  is  seeking. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  we  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  there  are  many 
more  American  troops  than  there  are 
South  Vietnamese  regular  troops  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  are  going  into  the 
Mekong  Delta,  taking  over  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
with  the  possibility  of  a  pitched  battle 
occurring  below  the  17th  parallel. 

I  would  wish  that  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  VS.  forces, 
would  not  permit  the  military  to  escsdate 
this  war  at  a  time  when  the  diplomatic 
corps  is  trying  to  make  some  sort  of 
detente,  some  sort  of  arrangement  for 
negotiations. 

Therefore,  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
speech  of  Ambassador  Goldberg,  and  the 
general  attitude  which  that  exemplifies, 
can  be  U.S.  policy  and  that  our  military 
escalation  will  cease. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  yesterday,  entitled  "Climate  for  Ne- 
gotiation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Y(H-k  Times,  Oct.  2,  1966] 
Climate  roa  Negotiation 

The  mtlen  Issued  last  week  for  a  limited 
pause  in  United  States  bombing  of  the  de- 
mUltarlzed  buffer  zone  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  represent  a  useful  reinforce- 
ment of  the  peace  offensive  that  began  with 
Ambassador  Goldberg's  speech  at  the  open- 


ing of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 

It  Is  plain  that  the  next  few  weeks  will 
represent  a  period  of  delicate.  Intense  aod 
necessarily  secret  diplomatic  feelers  to  es- 
tablish whether  the  Communist  nations  will 
come  to  the  conference  table  on  terms  that 
offer  some  reasonable  hope  for  an  honorable 
end  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

From  all  the  Communist  capitals  have 
come  the  standard  charges  that  the  United 
States  peace  proposals  are  a  sham  designed 
to  cloak  further  escalation  of  the  fighting 
on  the  ground  and  In  the  air.  But  Inter- 
spersed with  these  allegations  of  bad  faith 
have  been  the  faintest  of  hints  that  Hanoi 
and  the  Vletcong  may  be  moving  toward 
less  Intransigence  In  their  own  terms  for 
negotiation. 

The  attempt  to  probe  the  extent  and  gen- 
uineness of  these  appearances  of  flexibility 
Is  complicated  by  the  manifest  divisions 
within  the  Communist  world — not  merely  In 
the  basic  Ideological  struggle  between  Mos. 
cow  and  Peking  but  In  the  Internal  hierarchy 
In  each  Communist  country.  Insecurity  bom 
of  disunity  feeds  suspicions  of  the  United 
States  and  thus  plays  Into  the  hands  of  hard- 
liners opposed  to  any  real  exploration  of 
Washington's  peace  bid.  The  chances  that 
these  bellicose  forces  can  be  kept  from  dom- 
inating the  final  Cc»nmunlBt  response  will 
be  Improved  If  the  Johnson  Administration 
speak  with  a  single  voice  In  support  of  the 
position  outlined  at  the  U.N. — and  If  Amer- 
ican actions  are  consistent  with  its  peaceful 
theme. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  assistance  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  been  getting  from  the 
Republicans  In  this  period  of  explosive  un- 
certainty Is  of  a  kind  calculated  to  exacer- 
bate Communist  distrust.  Richard  M.  Nlzoa 
calls  on  the  President  to  repudiate  the  key 
elements  In  the  proposal  Mr.  Goldberg  put 
before  the  U.N.  The  Republican  leader  in 
the  House,  Representative  Ford,  urges  bomb- 
ing of  Haiphong.  And  former  President 
Bllsenhower,  whose  own  election  was  attrib- 
utable m  part  to  his  pledge  to  end  the 
Korean  war,  counsels  Mr.  Johnson  to  step 
up  the  Vietnamese  conflict  by  applying  "as 
much  force  as  we  need  to  win." 

To  President  Johnson's  credit,  he  has  not 
only  specifically  reaffirmed  his  endorsement 
of  the  United  States  position  as  expressed 
by  Its  spokesman  at  the  VH.,  but  has  ap- 
parently cautioned  his  aides  against  state- 
ments that  might  Impugn  Its  credibility,  such 
as  the  ones  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
made  on  warplane  production  and  the  growth 
m  NATO's  nuclear  arsenal  Just  after  the  UJ». 
speech. 

There  are  now  more  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  than  there  are  In  Saigon's 
own  regular  army.  American  casualties 
reached  a  record  level  of  nearly  1,000  last 
week.  These  heavy  Investments  In  Amer- 
ican blood  and  military  strength  require  a 
comparably  exhaustive  effort  to  establish  a 
diplomatic  climate  for  peace.  President 
Johnaon's  meeting  at  the  White  Hotise  to- 
morrow with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Grom- 
yko  will  afford  the  President  an  opportunity 
to  persuade  >^<Tn  that  there  Is  no  hypocrisy. 
no  evasiveness  and  no  double  talk  In  the 
United  States  offer  of  peace  with  honor  In 
Vietnam. 
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SENATOR  MUSKIE  DELIVERED  IM- 
PORTANT   ADDRESS    ON    URBAN 
PROBLEMS      AT      OHIO'S     KENT 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
perhaps  the  most  important  domestic 
problems  facing  our  Nation  in  the  com- 
ing decade  are  those  faced  by  our  urbMi 
areas.    For  too  long  the  difficulties  af- 
flicting our  cities  have  been  neglected  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  gov- 


ernments, while  local  governments  have 
not  been  able  to  cope  wi  h  them. 

On  September  20,  ^^66,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mdskie]  spoke  before  the  second  annual 
conference  on  urban  regionalism  held  at 
Kent  State  University  at  Kent,  Ohio. 
Officials  of  Kent  State  ^  University  have 
taken  leadership  in  ieeking  effective 
means  for  regional  plajiming  and  devel- 
opment and  are  to  bei  commended  on 
their  outstanding  contribution  toward 
that  end. 

In  his  speech  before!  the  conference, 
Senator  Muskie  clearty  outlined  the 
problems  facing  our  metropolitan  areas. 
More  important,  he  cleajrly  and  concisely 
defined  the  new  roles '  which  must  be 
played  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  au- 
thorities in  helping  to  solve  them.  It  Is 
one  of  the  finest  statenjents  that  I  have 
read  on  an  issue  which  la  rapidly  becom- 
ing of  paramount  importance  and  with 
which  the  Congress  will  be  deeply  con- 
cerned for  many  years  to  come.  It  wUl 
be  of  great  help  to  all  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  read  the  penetrating  re- 
marks of  our  distingiUBhed  colleague, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

u-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  \ 

Addkess  Deuvered   bt   S^AToa  e:dmuno   S. 

Muskie  to  the  Second  Ahnitai.  Conference 

OK  Urban  Regionalism,;  Kent  State  Uni- 

vEBsrrT,  Kent,  Ohio,  SeItember  20,  1966 

J  deeply  appreciate  this  |  Opportunity  to  be 
with  you  again.  . 

Last  year  I  applauded  tUq  establishment  of 
Sent  State's  new  center  fpt'  urban  regional- 
Ism.  It  seemed  to  me  to  |  be  a  dynamic  ap- 
proach toward  underetaddlng  and  solving 
QoTernment  problems  on  a  regional  basis. 

Since  then  you  have  beeln  busy  In  promot- 
ing this  cause:  the  new  urban  library  and 
Inlormatlon  service  whlcn  can  be  helpful 
to  State  and  local  axlmlnlitrators;  the  plans 
for  a  training  Institute  ^6r  transportation 
management;  the  school  {for  newly  elected 
coundlmen  begun  last  falli;  the  development 
of  your  regional  plannlngl  commissions  and 
the  proposed  work  on  water  pollution  and 
t»n^>ortation  problems.    ' 

These  will  lead,  I  hope,  io  even  more  com- 
prehensive ventures  In  cooktUnatlng  local  re- 
ncrceB.  ] 

In  1861.  John  Stuart  MtO  had  this  to  say 
about  the  capacity  of  locall  governmental  au- 
thortUes  to  do  their  work :  I 

"In  the  first  place,  the  l^al  representative 
Ixxlies  and  their  officers  aee  almost  certain 
to  be  of  a  much  lower  grftde  of  Intelligence 
uMl  knowledge  than  parllaanent  and  the  na- 
tional executive.  Secondly,  besides  being 
themselves  of  Inferior  qualifications,  they  are 
wtched  by  and  accountable  to,  an  Inferior 
public  opinion.  The  public  imder  whose 
eyes  they  act,  and  by  wh<im  they  are  crltl- 
clwd.  is  both  more  limited  in  extent,  and 
geneiaUy  far  less  enlightened,  than  that 
which  surrounds  and  admonishes  the  high- 
est authoriUes  In  the  capital;  while  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  the  interests  Involved 
ttuses  even  that  Inferior  public  to  direct 
™  Rights  to  the  subjects  less  IntenUy,  and 
wth  less  solicitude." 

It  has  been  said  that  IftU  "combined  en- 
""•iMm  for  democratic  igovemment  with 
PJ™»^  a«  to  what  denfocracy  waa  likely 

And  80.  despite  the  forfcgolng  pessimism, 
«ui  Mnphaslzed  two  advantages  of  govern- 
ment by  local  authoritlea  over  the  central 
lo«mment:   (l)   "They  bave  the  compen- 


sating advantage  of  a  far  more  direct  in- 
terest In  the  result;"  and  (2)  "however  In- 
ferior the  local  public  may  be  to  the  central. 
It  Is  the  local  public  alone  which  has  any 
opportunity  of  watching  them  (local  au- 
thorities), and  It  la  the  local  opinion  alone 
which  either  acta  directly  upon  their  own 
conduct,  or  calls  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  points  in  which  they  may 
require  correction." 

Although  he  was  not  speaking  of  the  Fed- 
eral system  specifically,  these  and  other  ob- 
servations by  Mill  a  hundred  years  ago  re- 
flect both  the  problem  and  the  Importance 
of  mating  the  Federal  system  work. 

He  believed  that  "If  only  on  the  princi- 
ple of  division  of  labor.  It  is  Indispensable 
to  share  them  (the  duties  of  government) 
between  central  and  local  authorities." 

However,  he  saw  a  higher  puipose  to  such 
a  division  in  "the  Importance  of  that  pM'tlon 
of  the  operation  of  free  institutions  which 
may  be  called  the  public  education  of  the 
citizens."  And,  he  said,  "of  this  operation 
the  local  administrative  institutions  are  the 
chief  instrument." 

As  we  concern  ourselves  vtrith  the  work- 
ability and  Improvement  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, we  ought  not  to  forget  that  it  was  con- 
ceived as  a  resolution  of  what  Mill  has  de- 
scribed as  the  age  old  "struggle  between 
liberty  and  authority."  As  such,  it  Is  some- 
thing more  than  the  efficient  distribution  of 
the  chores  of  Government. 

Wllhelm  Von  Humboldt,  in  discussing  the 
sphere  and  duties  of  Government,  has  eald, 
"The  Grand,  Leading  Principle — Is  the  abso- 
lute and  essential  imf>ortance  of  human  de- 
velopment in  its  richest  diversity." 

Intergovernmental  relations  Involves  peo- 
ple: their  health,  their  homes,  their  Jobs, 
their  rights  as  citizens,  and  their  security 
as  free  men.  When  our  governments  do  not 
apply  their  laws  or  allocate  their  resources 
effectively — when  they  do  not  bring  the  full 
force  of  their  programs  to  bear  on  social  and 
economic  problems,  it  Is  the  people  who 
suffer,  and  It  is  the  Nation  which  loses. 

During  the  past  five  sessions  of  Congress, 
we  have  developed  the  most  Impressive  pack- 
age of  Federal  legislation  since  the  depression 
to  attack  poverty.  Ignorance,  economic  dis- 
tress, urban  blight,  discrimination  and  other 
human  problems.  But  the  succeea  of  thla 
legislation  Is  only  as  good  as  the  machinery 
which  carries  it  to  the  people — in  the  fastest, 
most  effective  way  poeslble. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  developments 
In  the  growth  of  America  during  the  twen- 
tieth century  Is  the  emergence  of  the  metro- 
politan community.  It  has  put  extraordi- 
nary demands  on  our  Federal  system — for 
economic  development,  environmental  Im- 
provement, and  the  development  of  our  hu- 
man resources. 

When  our  Constitution  was  drawn  up,  only 
5  percent  of  our  population  was  url>an.  We 
were  a  sparsely  populated  country  of  less 
than  4  million.  One  hundred  years  ago 
twenty  percent  of  the  population  lived  in 
cities.  By  1900,  the  urban  share  had  Jumped 
to  40  percent  of  a  total  of  76  million  people. 
Today,  over  70  percent  of  our  Nation  is 
urbanized  and  we  have  a  total  population  of 
195  million.  Projected  to  the  year  2000 — and 
this  Is  the  date  we  should  really  be  thinking 
about  in  order  to  plan  for  the  future — we  will 
reach  300  million  people  and  85  to  90  percent 
of  them  win  be  crowded  Into  our  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas  comprising  a  total  land 
area  of  less  than  15  percent  of  the  Nation. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  this  Is  the  trend, 
and  we  must  start  now  to  cope  with  It. 

There  are  other  population  trends  which 
should  be  noted.  The  largest  Increase  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  among  the  groups  which 
require  the  costliest  Government  services: 
the  old  and  the  young.  Since  1940,  for  In- 
stance, the  number  of  persons  over  65  has 
increased  100  percent:  the  number  of  young 
people  below  20  has  risen  70  percent. 


Their  demands  are  special;  their  require- 
ments for  education,  health  services.  Job 
training,  leisure  activities.  Improved  housing, 
and  police  protection,  to  name  a  few,  will 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  of  the  future. 

Where  population  growth  in  general  has 
centered  in  urban  commimltles,  it  has  par- 
ticularly concentrated  in  metropolitan  areas 
of  100,000  or  more.  In  fact,  90  percent  at 
our  urban  iwpulation  lives  In  such  areas. 
Furthermore,  over  half  the  population  of  all 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
(SJ^SA's)  live  in  the  suburbs  of  our  central 
cities  and  this  percentage  Is  on  the  increase. 

Here  in  northeastern  Ohio,  you  have  five 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas,  all 
but  one  of  which  have  a  population  over 
100,000.  Together  they  contain  over  three 
and  three-quarters  million  people  and  in 
time  will  develop  into  one  of  the  Nation's 
super  metropolises.  Your  region  Is  expected 
to  experience  a  26  percent  expansion  by  1980, 
most  of  which  will  occur  In  the  suburbs  and 
the  fringe  areas. 

Obviously,  the  more  people  there  are,  the 
larger  the  demand  for  public  development 
and  services,  but  the  particular  nature  of 
our  population  growth— our  Increased  crowd- 
ing into  the  cities  and  the  suburbs,  our 
larger  numbers  of  elderly  and  young,  many 
of  whom  are  poor — will  put  a  special  pres- 
sure on  our  Federal  system. 

What  can  our  Governments.  Federal,  State 
and  local,  do  to  meet  this  challenge? 

More  than  anything  else,  they  must  put 
aside  their  traditional  and  ofttlmes  petty 
differences  and  competitive  conflicts,  and  co- 
operate. Resources  and  programs  must  be 
coordinated.  State  and  local  planning  con- 
cepts must  be  respected.  Reasonable  lines 
of  administrative  and  poUtical  authority 
must  be  drawn.  And  modem  management 
techniques  and  competent  manpower  must 
be  employed. 

THE  FEDIXAL  BOU 

The  most  Important  role  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  play  is  to  preserve  the  au- 
tonomy and  support  the  flexibility  of  State 
and  local  government.  This  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  federalism.  This  role  Is  carried  out 
through  the  grant-in-aid  system  by  which 
most  of  our  Federal  aid  money  is  distributed. 
In  over  70  percent  of  our  Federal  programs, 
the  States  administer  the  funds  to  their 
local  governments.  In  the  others,  local  units 
determine  the  degree  to  which  they  wish  to 
participate,  and  the  application  of  the  aid. 

The  Federal  grant-in-aid  system,  by  pro- 
viding necessary  resources,  has  strengthened 
and  augmented  the  authority  of  State  and 
local  governments,  for  public  development, 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  that  mini- 
mum national  standards  will  be  met. 

More  than  anything  else,  this  task  needs 
cooperation,  not  conflict,  between  all  levels 
of  government. 

State  and  local  officials  face  a  numbers 
game  with  Federal  aid:  170  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  21  Federal  department  and 
agencies  through  hundreds  of  bureaus  and 
regional.  State  and  local  offices.  Many  at 
these  programs  are  overlapping  and  con- 
flicting.  Many  should  be  coordinated. 

Nowhere  In  the  Federal  Government  can 
State  and  local  officials  take  their  problems 
in  a  package  and  get  an  across-the-board 
analysis  of  what  they  need,  what  they  are 
entitled  to,  and  what  planning  must  be  done 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  available  Federal 
aid.  There  Is  no  overall  Federal  policy  of 
putting  programs  together  and  funding  them 
on  a  coordinated  development  basis.  This 
reduces  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid. 

But  we  are  beginning  to  do  something 
about  this — slowly,  but  with  assurance. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  provides  for  regional  com- 
missions Of  GovemoTB  and  Federal  members 
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to  study  major  nMdi  and  to  recommend 
plana  for  program  coordination  and  priorities. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  Agrlcultiire  Department's  community  de- 
Telc^ment  program  are  similar  efforts  to 
develop  coordination  of  Federal  programs  af- 
fecting the  poor. 

The  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  now  has  a  Special  Director  of 
Urban  Program  Coordination  to  poll  to- 
gether Federal  reeources  to  help  our  oltlee. 

And  the  demonstration  cities  program, 
with  Its  comprehensive  planning  reqalre- 
ments.  Is  a  significant  step  toward  intwgov- 
emmental  cooperation. 

StUl  there  Is  no  overall  Federal  poUcy  or 
mechanism  for  combining  Federal  aid  to  help 
States  and  localities  attack  their  problems  on 
a  »>road  basis.  Nor  do  we  have  any  formal 
machinery  for  developing  a  close  liaison  be- 
tween the  Chief  Executive  and  State  and 
local  leaders. 

This  Is  why  I  recently  Introduoxl  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  National  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  Council  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  headed  by  an  Executive 
Secretary  directly  responsible  to  him  and 
assisted  by  a  "working  secretariat"  Independ- 
ent of  the  agencies,  to  ride  herd  on  those 
Federal  agency  conflicts  and  to  help  State 
and  local  leaders  with  their  broad  develop- 
ment programs. 

In  short,  our  goal  must  be  to  develop  Fed- 
eral aid  as  a  service  to  States  and  localities, 
rather  than  as  a  game  of  chance,  where  too 
often  the  affluent  and  the  astute  win  the 
game,  at  the  expense  of  the  needy  and  un- 
informed. 

THX    STATC    ROLX 

What  role  can  and  should  the  States  as- 
sume? 

In  effect,  the  State  is  a  regional  form  of 
government.  It  has  a  brocul  potential  for 
resolving  the  disputes  and  conflicts  between 
local  jurisdictions  and  for  brlnglij;  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  fragmented  local  government 
with  Its  overlapping,  uncoordinated  districts 
and  authorities.  Unfortimately,  the  States 
have  tended  to  view  the  urban  crisis  as  If 
It  either  did  not  exist  or  was  not  their  re- 
sponsibility. The  effects  of  reapportionment 
may  make  a  difference. 

Some  States  have  already  begun  to  move 
toward  helping  local  communities  with  urban 
development  problems.  Some  have  estab- 
lished a  State  office  of  urban  affairs  to  give 
technical  assistance  on  problems  of  local 
government  finance,  structure,  organization, 
and  planning.  This  office  advises  the  Gover- 
nor and  legislature  In  the  coordination  of 
State  and  Federal  programs  affecting  urban 
development.  It  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  of 
information  on  common  problems  of  local 
government.  It  provides  special  assistance 
In  the  techniques  of  managing  urban 
services. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  responded  to  the 
challenge.  The  Ohio  Legislature  has  created 
legislative  committees  on  urban  affairs  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  municipal  Incorpo- 
ration, annexation,  and  metropolltanwlde 
councils  of  government.  It  has  enacted  laws 
providing  for  interlocal  agreements  for  main- 
taining public  services,  voluntary  transfer 
of  functions,  and  the  coordination  of  State 
water  resources,  among  other  measures  to  en- 
courage local  coordination.  It  has  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  regional  commis- 
sions and  has  encouraged  regional  planning. 
This  Is  very  encouraging,  but  It  is  only  the 
start  of  what  must  be  a  national  effort. 

Local  governments  are  finding  it  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  finance  moiintlng  public 
needs.  Vedsral  grants-in-aid.  spread  out 
over  ITO  psoframs  and  allocated  to  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  governmental 
units,  although  helpful,  are  noi  enough — 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  larger  urban 
anas.  The  local  property  tax.  which  stlU 
provides  87  peroant  of  local  revenues,  teiula 
to  groir  at  a  slower  i*t«  than  the  gross  na- 


tional product  and  is  not  providing  enough 
to  meet  the  Increasing  public  demands  gen- 
erated by  our  tremendous  growth. 

The  States  should  move  to  tap  our  ex- 
panding economy  through  a  large  applica- 
tion of  broad-based  taxes  that  are  more 
commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the  States. 

They  should  take  the  Initiative  in  financ- 
ing their  own  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  metropolitan  conm[iunltles. 

More  than  ^'^1^  the  States  now  have  grants 
to  local  governments  for  public  education, 
health,  hospitals,  welfare,  and  highways.  A 
lesser — but  growing — number  make  pay- 
ments for  fire,  police,  water,  and  housing. 
But  none  of  these  have  reached  the  dimen- 
sion that  they  should  for  effective  impact. 

This  trend  in  State  asslatance  must  be 
accompanied  by  greater  equalization  of  local 
fiscal  capacities.  This  Is  being  done  in  the 
Federal  sector.  The  States,  too,  can  adminis- 
ter grants  and  provide  tax-sharing  In  a  way 
to  minimize  differences  In  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide services.  To  minimize  the  differences 
in  service  levels,  more  than  half  the  States 
now  weigh  local  tax  efforts  and  community 
educational  needs  when  distributing  educa- 
tional grants. 

Effective  State-local  collaboration  will 
never  be  a  reality  unless  the  States  come 
to  grips  with  the  unequal  fiscal  capabilities 
of  their  munldpcOitles. 

THE   SOLE   OP  LOCAL   COVEKNWENT 

So  much  for  the  state  partner.  What  con- 
tribution can  the  cities  make  the  partner- 
ship of  cooperative  federalism? 

First,  they  must  Join  with  states  In  seek- 
ing to  reduce  the  haphazard  array  of  func- 
tional authorities  that  overlap  and  conflict 
with  the  operations  of  general  purpose  gov- 
ernments. 

A  nitminr  effort  should  be  made  to  blend 
city  operations  Into  a  metropolitan  fabric  of 
planning  and  coordinating  through  various 
devices:  councils  of  government;  joint  city- 
county  administration  of  certain  services; 
and  inter-local  contracting  of  others. 

The  proliferation  of  districts,  authorities, 
and  other  special  purpose  units  which  work 
Independently  of  local  government  author- 
ity, often  without  popular  control,  ought  to 
be  halted  and  reversed. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  jurisdic- 
tional crazy-quilt  of  counties,  townships, 
municipalities,  and  special  districts  mean  to 
the  Individual  voter.  In  a  recent  rejwrt  on 
local  governments,  the  committee  for  eco- 
nomic development  cites  the  case  of  the  citi- 
zen of  the  city  of  Fridley,  Minnesota,  a  city 
of  10,000.  In  order  to  exercise  his  Informed 
vote,  the  voter  must  keep  abreast  of  de- 
velopments in  the  11  jurisdictions  for  whose 
support  he  is  taxed.  He  mxist  consider  layer 
after  layer  of  jurisdictions — from  his  own 
city,  his  own  school  district,  his  sanitary  and 
sewer  districts,  his  soil  conservation  districts, 
his  county  governments,  his  airport  commis- 
sion, his  mosquito  control  district,  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  United  States  of 
America — and  this  Is  typical!  The  CKD  re- 
port shows  that  there  are  more  than  91,000 
jurisdictions  operating  today  in  this  country, 
and,  not  suprlsingly,  calls  for  consolidation 
of  most  of  them. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas.  New  York  has  over  1,400 
local  governments;  Chicago  is  surrounded 
by  BOO:  Pennsylvania  has  6,201  local  units. 
Here  in  northeastern  Ohio,  your  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  inrolvfld  in  this  problem.  Pltts- 
b\irgh  has  800  local  jurisdictions,  perhaps 
the  largest  ntimber  of  any  city  when  ocm- 
pared  to  pcqmlatlon  and  area.  The  Akron 
area  has  54  local  goremmants.  the  Canton 
area  has  67,  Cleveland  has  ISS,  and  the 
Toungstown  area  has  106. 

How  can  any  consensus  of  good  planning 
and  consideration  be  achieved  with  KU6h 
a  mixture  of  authority  aad  indapendant 
funding? 


Second,  the  cities  must  Join  the  Statei 
and  launch  an  all-out  improvement  in  prop- 
erty tax  application  and  administration. 
Studies  show  that  local  governments  may  be 
losing  billions  of  dollars  a  year  because  ot 
inadequate  recoupment  of  this  sovirce  ol  in- 
come. There  are  too  many  loopholes,  exemp- 
tions, and  special  treatments,  often  benefit- 
Ing  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Many  property  tax  laws  are  incapable  oT 
effective  enforcement.  Local  tax  personnel 
are  often  not  professionally  trained  or  ade- 
quately protected  against  overt  outside 
pressures. 

Any  consideration  of  flexible  Federal  and 
State  assistance  to  the  cities  should  cany 
with  it  the  obligation  that  these  local  unit* 
of  government  are  getting  the  maxlmiun  re- 
turn from  their  revenue  sources. 

Third,  city  governments  can  set  up  their 
own  community  development  departments, 
to  provide  an  effective  liaison  with  State 
urban  affairs  agencies  and  with  the  Federal 
Department  of  Hoxislng  and  Development 
In  planning  workable  programs  of  Federal 
aid,  such  as  that  contemplated  under  the 
"demonstration  cities"  bill. 

Foxirth. — And  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  task — the  cities  must  make  a  far 
greater  effort  toward  metropolitan  regional 
planning. 

The  "701"  metropolitan  planning  program 
authorized  by  Congress  11  years  ago  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  in  about  three-quarters  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  scope  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Plans  had  resulted,  too  often.  In 
controversy  and  frustration  and  inaction. 

In  a  naUonal  study,  half  the  planning 
agencies  felt  that  their  powers  were  inade- 
quate, their  funds  and  staff  too  limited,  and 
they  received  too  little  public  support 
While  the  other  half  were  satlsfled  with  their 
technical  programs,  only  20  percent  felt  that 
their  metropolitan  program  was  being  ac- 
cepted. 

It  should  be  a  primary  task  of  this  con- 
ference to  calm  the  fears  of  public  officials— 
and  the  voters — over  comprehensive  Govern- 
ment planning.  Go  back  to  your  communi- 
ties and  sell  this  program.  Tell  the  people 
that  their  tax  dollars  will  go  farther,  their 
public  problems  will  be  earlier  solved,  if 
modem  techniques  and  professional  man- 
power are  put  to  work  in  building  the  com- 
miinities  of  the  future. 

OONCLUBION 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  some  observations  drawn  from  a  very 
thoughtful  article  by  Professor  Peter  T. 
Drucker  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Septem- 
ber 4th  ("Our  Deatination— Or  A  Whistle 
Stop"). 

"The  core  city,"  says  Dr.  Drucker.  "is  likely 
to  present  yesterday's  poUUcs,  yesterday's 
issues  and  yesterday's  alignments.  The  sub- 
urbs, representing  the  young  people  who  are 
more  highly  educated  and  more  prosperous, 
are  Ukely  to  look  increasingly  toward  to- 
morrow^ I»Y>bIems." 

He  goes  on:  "Moreover,  the  core  dty  wlO 
have  to  bear  the  biirden  of  the  metropolitan 
services  but  without  the  tax  resources.  These 
wiU  be  in  the  suburbs.  Indeed,  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  deterioraUon  of  the  core  city 
wlU  bring  a  mass  exodus  of  business  head- 
quarters to  the  suburbs,  which  will  creatt 
growing  demands  on  the  part  of  the  ooK 
city  that  the  suburbs  become  part  of  its  tax 
domain — and  growing  suburban  resistance 
to  the  core  city." 

Finally,  he  says:  "It  is  conceivable,  thws- 
fore,  that  the  geographic  aUgnments  in  thli 
cotmtry — betvroen  north  and  south,  between 
country  and  town,  between  agrarian  and  In- 
dustrial society— may  increasingly  b«  ^ 
placed  by  a  spUt  between  the  core  city  ano 
the  suburbs  through  all  regions  and  aU  a»M 
of  the  country." 


These  observations  are  ^lartlcularly  relevant 
to  your  work  in  seddng  effective  regional 
planning  and  development,  and  they  raise 
issues  which  are  paramount  in  planning 
and  developing  a  viable  metropolitan  area. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century.  President 
Faunce  of  Brown  University,  speaking  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  my  home  city 
of  Waterville,  Maine  said:  "Americans  have 
succeeded  nobly  in  building  States,  but  they 
have  not  yet  learned  to  govern  cities." 

His  observation  is  still  relevant,  but  with 
a  greater  urgency  today.  What  makee  cities 
seem  ungovernable  is  the  nature  of  their 
problems — so  close  to  the  day  to  day  lives 
and  frustrations  of  their  citizens.  These 
problems — so  many  of  K^ch  have  emerged 
as  matters  of  national  concern  and  respon- 
sibility— now  threaten  to  frustrate  our  abil- 
ity to  govern  the  Nation  itself  under  the 
Federal  system. 


OREGON  STATE  UNJIVKKSITY  STUDY 
OF  COMMERCIAL  CATTLE  FEED- 
ING POSSIBILITIHJ  IN  THE  WIL- 
LAMETTE VALLE^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  a  study  recently  published 
by  Oregon  State  TJnlvetnsity  which  asseses 
the  potential  of  the  WSUamette  Valley  of 
Oregon  as  an  area  for  Increased  commer- 
cial cattle  feeding.       ' 

The  authors  of  the  ^tudy  are  two  uni- 
versity agricultural  ^nomists.  Grant 
Blanch  and  W.  E.  Middlemiss.  Their 
research  has  led  thero  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  price-cost  Relationships  of  the 
study  period  hold,  there  are  favorable 
prospects  from  a  system  in  which  feeder 
cattle  would  be  purchased  in  the  spring, 
pastured,  and  finished  for  the  late 
autumn  market. 

The  livestock  indu^y  In  the  North- 
west is  already  a  sii:fiificant  Industry. 
This  is  shown  by  the  'ollowing  table: 
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As  these  figures  Indicate,  there  are 
about  1^  million  head  of  cattle  In  my 
State  of  Oregon.  At  present,  those  In 
the  livestock  business,  who  are  almost 
exclusively  small  and  family  business- 
men, are  feeding  about  80,000  to  90.000 
head  at  any  one  time.  In  1986.  the  total 
number  of  cattle  fed  was  about  167,000. 
down  slightly  from  the  previous  year. 
Since  Oregon's  calf  crop  Is  approximately 
850,000  a  year,  of  whlOh  about  five-sixths 
ue  beef  calves.  It  has  heen  knowledgeably 
estimated  that  something  over  one-third 
the  annual  crop,  or  fliK>roxlmately  one- 
fourth  million  beef  catves.  are  being  sent 
out  of  the  State  to^  feeding  poipoees 
each  year. 

It  thus  appears  thajt  If  feeding  opera- 
«ons  could  be  developed,  aa  suggested 
07  the  Oregon  Statd  University  study, 


It  would  be  a  significant  economic  ad- 
vance for  Oregon's  livestock  Industry. 

The  Implications  of  such  a  devel<q>- 
ment  can  be  viewed  against  the  back- 
ground of  widening  geographic  distribu- 
tion and  rapid  technological  Improve- 
ment in  the  feeding  Industry.  Highly 
mechanized  feedlots  are  springing  up 
across  the  country,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Monfort  Feedlots  In  Greeley.  Oolo., 
which  presently  handles  about  75,000 
cattle.  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
other  Industries  such  as  grain  contract- 
ing, marketing,  and  packing  of  meats 
tend  to  come  Into  areas  where  large- 
scale  feeding  Is  taking  place. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  close  atttentlon  wUl 
be  given  to  this  feeding  study  by  busi- 
nessmen In  Oregon  and  throughout  the 
Northwest. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  I  have,  for  the  past  2 
years,  been  participating  In  our  effort 
to  sissist  the  American  livestock  Industry 
in.  building  markets  for  its  quality  prod- 
ucts, abroad  and  at  home.  Development 
of  the  type  of  operation  described  by  this 
study  could  be  the  key  to  increasing 
Oregon's  share  of  these  markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle based  upon  this  study  be  Included 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  American  Cattle  Producer,  vol.  48, 

No.  4,  p.  26,  Sept.  1966] 
Feeding  Suggested  fob  Okeoon  Iheioatzd 

ASEAS 

WUl  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon  be- 
come a  center  for  commercial  cattle  feeding? 

A  study  conducted  by  two  Oregon  State 
University  agricultural  emonomlsts  Grant 
Blanch  and  W.  E.  Middlemiss,  shows  that 
growing  cattle  on  forage  and  feeding  them  for 
slaughter  might  be  a  feasible  way  to  utilize 
many  acres  of  potentially  Irrigable  land  in 
the  Willamette  VaUey. 

Results  only  hold  good  as  long  as  price- 
cost  relaUonshlps  remain  the  same  as  they 
were  during  the  period  of  the  study,  points 
out  Blanch. 

The  OSn  study  was  made  of  several  alter- 
native cattle  management  systems.  The 
economists  fo\md  that  the  best  prospects  for 
profit  would  come  from  a  system  In  which 
feeder  cattle  are  purchased  in  the  spring, 
pastured,  and  finished  for  the  late  fall  mar- 
ket. 

No  system  which  utilized  a  breeding  herd, 
or  which  depended  on  selling  cattle  off  pas- 
ture without  finish  feeding,  stacked  up  as 
being  profitable. 

The  study  started  with  the  assiunptlon, 
based  on  previous  studies,  that  it  would  take 
the  equivalent  of  a  200  cow  herd  to  provide 
mlnlmimi  efficiencies  of  operation.  A  herd 
this  size  would  require  a  minimum  of  242 
acres  of  irrigated  pasture  and  hay  land  for 
year-round  forage  requirements. 


CONTINUING  LOSS  OF  GOLD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  reports  that  the 
XJS.  gold  stock  continued  to  decline  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  with  a  net 
loss  of  $94  million — the  second  highest 
monthly  loss  so  far  this  year.  Prelim- 
inary figures  Indicate  that  other  gold 
transactions  only  partly  offset  the  $146 
million  of  g(dd  ^niilch  Prance  purchased 
from  the  United  States  In  August. 


TAXATION.  INPTiATION.  AND  THE 
COST  OF  UVINO 

Bfr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Simday  Star 
of  October  2  an  excellent  discussion  of 
present  inflation  in  America  by  the  noted 
columnist  Sylvia  Porter. 

As  Miss  Porter  points  out,  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  Just  so  far  this  year  by 
some  ZV2  percent,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  inflation  in  15  years. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  severe  blow  to  citi- 
zens of  our  coimtry  who  are  least  able 
to  bear  the  burden  of  this  shrinkage  of 
the  dollar,  such  as  those  who  work  at 
fixed  weekly  and  monthly  salaries,  and 
especially  persons  who  depend  upon  re- 
tirement benefits,  Insurance,  social  secu- 
rity, and  old  age  assistance  for  their 
livelihood. 

There  is  recurrent  talk  of  a  proposal 
for  a  tax  increase  to  combat  infiation, 
but  it  is  my  feeling  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  tightened  its  belt  and  cut 
back  on  all  nonessential  spending,  a  tax 
increase  would  not  be  necessary.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  costly 
war  In  Vietnam,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Government  reduce  spending  in 
every  possible  area  and  earnestly  strive 
for  a  balanced  budget.  So  long  as  the 
Government  pursues  a  policy  of  deficit 
spending,  not  only  expvanding  many  ex- 
isting domestic  programs  but  also  dream- 
ing up  new  ones,  infiation  will  inevitably 
worsen. 

Mr.  President,  Miss  Porter's  column 
traces  the  decline  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  back  to  1948.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  col- 
umn and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 
as  follows: 

[Fnnn  the  WaslUngttm  (D.C.)  Star,  Oct.  3. 
1966] 

SKKDnUNG    DOLUUtS    AND    PoUTICa 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Between  now  and  election  day,  the  rising 
cost  of  Uving  wlU  be  in  the  news  and  in 
politics.  It  has  become  a  poUtical  as  weU  u 
an  economic  issue  of  1966. 

We're  "feeling"  the  accelerated  climb  in 
living  costs  in  our  pocketbooks.  We're  "Uv- 
ing" the  accelerated  depreciation  in  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  in  the  dwindling  real 
value  of  the  dollars. 

There's  no  denying  that  the  1958-65  record 
for  price  stabUlty  has  ended  this  year.  The 
rise  in  living  costs  in  1966  already  is  3^  per- 
cent and  speeding  up.  The  dollar  which 
bought  100c  of  goods  and  swices  at  the 
start  of  this  year  now  wlU  buy  leas  tlian  97c 
wortli. 

This  Tinquestionably  is  serious  inflatlan — 
although  it  Is  modest,  compared  with  the 
runaway  inflation  of  the  World  War  II 
period.  The  100c  dollar  of  1939  was  worth 
only  66c  by  1946.  It  is  also  modest  compared 
with  the  Inflation  of  the  Korean  War  period. 
The  cost  of  Uvlng  jimiped  11.7  percent  in  the 
two  years  of  1960-61. 


woKsr  nr  is 

NeverthAlen.  It  is  the  wont  inflation  we 
have  suffered  in  16  years.  For  young  voters 
whose  real-life  experiences  do  not  go  back 
even  to  the  Korean  war,  it  is  a  new,  ex- 
tremely disturbing  squeese.  Lulled  by  the 
record  ot  1968-66  Into  a  sense  of  security 
about  tbs  doUarli  stable  buying  power,  thsse 
voters  rwnt  tt  smi  mors  than  tboss  ot  us 
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who  recall  prevloiis  war-Inspired  Inflations 
and  can  put  this  new  phaae  Into  perspective. 
Here's  the  dollar's  postwar  record  divided 
by  administrations.  I've  chosen  1948  as  the 
base  year  of  100  because  It  was  the  first  "nor- 
mal" year  after  the  World  War  II  inflation 
and  It  Is  a  recent  enough  year  to  make  sense 
to  most  voters.  Assuming  1948's  dollar 
bought  100c  of  goods  and  services,  the  subse- 
quent tale  Is: 

(In  cents] 


PiesideDt  and  daces 


Tnunan:  January  194(Manuar7 1053. . 
Eisenhower:     January  195^anuary 

1967 - - 

Elsenhower:     January  19$7-January 

1961 -■-- 

Kennedy-Johnson:      January    1981- 

Januaryl966  

Johnson:  January  196&-Jaly  19M 


77.0 
74.0 


BOOM  m»c*Li.n» 

Obviously,  the  heaviest  loss  of  all  was  dAir- 
Ing  Truman's  last  term.  This  covered  the 
Korean  vrar  outbreak  and  also  the  oontlnu- 
ingly  sharp  rise  In  the  prices  of  many  goods 
and  services  which  were  still  blowing  off  the 
Ud  of  World  War  Il's  controls. 

Obviously,  the  next  heaviest  decline  was 
during  Elsenhower's  last  term.  This  covered 
the  Inflation  which  accompanied  the  boom 
In  business  spending  In  1957  and  reflected 
the  lack  of  any  curbs  over  the  leapfrogging 
of  prices  and  wages. 

But  Just  as  obviously.  Johnson  Is  now  mak- 
ing a  bid  for  the  same  unhappy  category. 
Actually,  the  decline  In  the  dollar's  buying 
power  was  only  4.6c  from  January  1961  to 
August  1965 — the  equivalent  of  price  stability 
In  the  four  and  one-half  years  tbit  both 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  were  In  the  White 
Bouse.  But  In  August  19S5,  the  eacalaUon  of 
the  Viet  Nam  war  came  on  top  of  a  peace- 
time economy  moving  toward  full  production 
capacity  and  full  utilisation  of  manpower 
and  materials.  In  August,  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  110  (1957-69  equals  100.) 
By  December  1965,  It  was  HI.  It  Is  now 
approaching  114,  well  may  be  over  115  by 
yearend. 

But  the  most  Important  point  the  record 
emphasizes  Is  this:  The  dollar's  purchasing 
power  has  continued  relentlessly  down 
through  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Administrations,  Uirough  both  booms  and 
recessions.  Neither  political  party  can  hon- 
estly claim  "I  did  It  better."  The  oratory 
of  October-November  will  befuddle  this 
point — but  this  factual  record  offers  you  the 
accurate  score. 


HELEN  DIETZ,  VISTA  VOLUNTEER 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  supported  the  VISTA  program 
and  the  Ideals  which  It  represents.  I  am 
particularly  proud  to  Invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  work  of  Helen  Dletz, 
of  Baltimore,  who  Is  at  present  a  VISTA 
volunteer  in  Old  Harbor,  Alaska. 

Miss  Dietz,  a  registered  nurse,  runs  the 
local  health  clinic  and  has  established  a 
beautiflcation  program  and  a  public  li- 
brary. By  translating  youthful  idealism 
into  action,  Helen  Dietz  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  lives  of  the  people  whom 
she  serves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccou)  an  article  about  the  work  of 
Helen  Diets,  published  In  the  June  26 
issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  mag- 
azine. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

A     BALTiiioax     NussK     WrrH     VISTA     Aids 

AUkSKAMS — HO.KN    DlXIZ    HCLPS    A    VlIXACK 

or  260  Pkople  Rkcovkung  Fxom  a  Tidal 
Wave's  Ruim 

"I  wanted  a  rural  area  and  I  got  It."  says 
Helen  Diets.  VISTA  volimteer  In  Old  Harbor 
on  the  Island  of  Kodlak.  Alaska,  "I  love 
Alaska.  It's  creat.  The  scenery  Is  fantastic. 
The  me  is  a  challenge.  People  are  wonder- 
ful." 

lifiss  DletB.  24,  a  registered  nurse,  Is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Edmond  Dletz  of  3025 
O'DonneU  street.  She  was  graduated  from 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  where  she  served  for 
two  years  before  Joining  VISTA — Volunteers 
In  Service  to  America. 

"Through  VISTA  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
my  part  In  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
I  like  this  approach  to  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty. I  feel  certain  that  it  will  work  and  I 
want  to  be  a  part  of  It,"  she  says. 

She  chose  to  serve  In  Alaska  and  was 
trained  for  six  weeks  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  before  being  assigned  to  Old  Harbor, 
which  has  a  population  of  250.  The  nearest 
doctor  Is  some  300  miles  away.  When  an 
emergency  arises,  symptoms  are  radioed  to 
him  and  he  radioes  back  the  prescription. 
Critically  Ul  patlenU  are  flown,  weather  per- 
mitting, to  the  hospital  In  Anchorage. 

Miss  Dietz  serves  with  two  other  VXSTA 
volunteers,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  girls  share 
a  neat  two-room  house  painted  a  cheerful 
green.  They  repainted  the  Interior  and 
scrounged  beds  and  bureaus  from  the  local 
schoolteachers.  Miss  Dletz  maintains  the 
town  health  clinic  In  their  bathroom. 

Old  Harbor's  village  council  requested  the 
VISTA  volunteers  to  help  them  with  their 
problems.  Two  years  ago  they  watched  in 
horror  as  a  tidal  wave  swept  their  village  out 
to  sea.  Today,  with  the  village  completely 
rebuilt,  the  residents  are  slowly  trying  to 
rebuild  their  lives.  It  Isn't  easy.  Some  have 
moved  elsewhere. 

The  villagers  are  a  mlxtiire  of  Aleuts,  Rus- 
sians and  Scandinavians.  They  make  their 
livelihood  fishing  for  king  salmon  and  king 
crab.  Their  work  Is  seasonal  at  best  and  the 
economy  walks  a  narrow  balance. 

Miss  Dletz  works  with  the  village  health 
aide,  a  woman.  "We  go  together  when  some- 
one Is  ill,  note  the  symptoms  and  prescribe 
simple  remedies."  she  says.  "If  a  doctor's 
help  is  needed  we  radio  the  patient's  sjnnp- 
toms  and  he  gives  advice.  I  help  her  to  sum 
up  the  symptoms  for  the  doctor  and  report 
them  accurately." 

One  of  her  first  triumphs  was  to  lick  an 
Impetigo  epidemic.  "I  vised  a  certain  soap 
and  told  the  villagers  It  contained  medicine. 
It's  great  for  skin  infections,  keeps  down 
bacteria,  and  Is  cheaper  than  penicillin." 

She  has  also  taught  the  villagers  to  boll 
their  water  to  stop  diarrhea.  Two  babies 
died  of  It  this  year  and  the  village  is  con- 
stantly plagued  with  It. 

In  the  absence  of  a  dentist  (one  visited  the 
village  last  year  and  la  due  to  return  In  1967) 
she  has  held  classes  In  tooth  care.  '"They 
didn't  know  what  a  tooth  brush  was,"  she 
says.  "When  they  found  out  my  teeth 
weren't  false  they  renuuked  In  awe.  *You 
mean  you  still  have  your  same  old  teeth?'  " 
Helen  also  conducts  health  classes  for  both 
children  and  adults.  She  shows  film  strips 
and  discusses  health  practices. 

Not  content  with  Just  working  with  health, 
she  has  started  a  pubUc  library.  Old  Har- 
bor's first,  with  a  nucleus  of  books  donated 
by  the  Anchorage  P.  T.  A.  She  also  super- 
vises students  who  take  correspondence 
courses  and  has  started  a  sewing  club. 

The  village  sits  on  a  hill  which  Is  stark  and 
barren.  The  VISTA  volunteers  have  started 
tbelr    own    beautiflcation    program.    They 


wrote  to  the  University  of  Alaska  and  learned 
that  Kentucky  blue  grass  will  thrive  In  Old 
Harbor.  They  plan  to  bring  In  top  soil, 
grass  seed,  fertilizer,  trees  and  flowers.  With 
the  help  of  the  villagers  they  have  painted 
empty  oil  drums  bright  red  and  painted  on 
the  slogan  "A  Cleaner  Old  Harbor  Is  Up  to 
You"  and  educated  the  village  to  use  them  as 
trash  cans.  They  have  also  started  the  vil- 
lage's first  newspaper,  the  Harbor  Light. 

Villagers  call  on  Helen  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  for  her  help.  She  is  rewarded 
by  a  grateful  smile  and,  "Thank  you,  good 
momma."  Looking  to  the  future,  her  plans 
are  indefinite.  "There's  a  great  new  hospi- 
tal at  Barrow,"  she  says.  "Twelve  bedal 
Wouldn't  that  be  great! 

"When  I  speak  of  leaving,  the  villagers  get 
upset.  Once  they  drafted  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asking  to  let  me  stay." 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12:30  pjn.  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  on  Friday.  September  30,  S.  3008, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3008)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  promote  the  extension  and 
Improvement  of  comprehensive  health 
plamning  and  public  health  services,  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds  for  such  planning  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theron. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    A  parliamentary 

inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  so-called 
poverty  bill  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
The  pending  business  Is  S.  3008.  which 
does  not  deal  with  poverty  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  It  deals  with 
health? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clezkj  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  beginning  with  the  word 
"and"  on  line  13,  strike  I  eut  all  through  the 
word  "residence"  on  Una  19. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  now  before  us,  S.  3008 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  |tihe  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DiRKSEitl  that  there  are 
committee  amendments  to  be  disposed 
of  before  considering  the  simendment 
offered  by  the  Senatorj  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mi|.  President,  what  I 
actually  would  do  is  take  out  one  com- 
mittee amendment.     ' 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  PreBident,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  committee 
amendments  have  not  been  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING,  OFFICER.  No. 
ccmcaittee  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to.  I 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  PreWdent.  I  am  in  ac- 
cord with  the  distinguuhed  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  to  take  that  lan- 
guage out.  I  think  that  he  and  I  are  in 
agreement  with  the  substitute  language 
which  was  suggested. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  We  wou  W  reject  the  com- 
mittee amendment  an(  [^accept  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  that  public  health 
services  under  the  plain  would  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  individuals 
confined  to  institutions  for  the  mentally 
ill  and  mentally  retarded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
can  be  an  agreement  as  to  all  committee 
amendments,  subject  to  the  Senator 
offering  his  amendment  to  any  amend- 
ment agreed  to.  1 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  so  long 
as  I  am  not  foreclosed  in  my  right  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  amount  In- 
volved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
agree  to  that  procedure? 

Mr.  HHXi.  Just  asi  we  proceeded  on 
the  appropriation  bill;  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OIPICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaban^  [Mr.  Hill]  ask 
unanimous  consent  tl|>t  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment?  1 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  make  that 
unanimous-consent  recfuest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment  I  Just  offered. 
If  the  chairman  will  oiDTer  his  language 
In  lieu  of  the  languagje  that  appears  on 
»«e  11,  on  which  we  have  agreed;  with 
that  understanding. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
^ce  with  the  agreement  between  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and 
{^self.  I  move  to  strike  out  on  page  11. 
™e  13,  after  the  wonj  "funds",  the  fol- 


spective  of  their  income  or  economic  re- 
sources, age,  or  place  of  residence;"  and 
insert  "and  (iv)  public  health  services 
under  the  plan  will  be  established  and 
maintained  for  Individuals  confined  to 
institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded;". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  withdrawn  my 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  has  submitted  lan- 
guage in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
Is  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  is  pending. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  now  before  us,  S.  3008,  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  designed  to  extend  and  improve  com- 
prehensive health  planning  and  provides 
that  comprehensive  health  services  of 
high  quality  shall  be  provided  for  every 
person  "but  without  interference  with 
existing  patterns  of  private  professional 
practice  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  re- 
lated healing  arts." 

Measures  designed  to  alleviate  human 
suffering  are  always  praiseworthy.  How- 
ever. I  am  wondering  if  this  measure  Is 
not  really  broader  perhaps  than  its  pro- 
ponents intended  and  will  not  eventually 
suffocate  the  Initiative  for  private  re- 
search and  application  of  the  healing 
arts  because  we  find  other  language  on 
page  11  of  the  bill  which  provides  at 
line  13  that- 
Public  health  services  under  the  plan  will 
be  established  and  maintained,  and  will  be 
eiqianded  and  extended,  in  an  orderly  manner, 
with  a  view  toward  making  such  services 
reasonably  available  as  soon  as  possible  to  all 
Individuals  in  the  State,  irrespective  of  their 
Income  or  economic  resources,  age,  or  place 
of  residence. 

That  Is  the  language  that  I  had  offered 
to  strike,  but  on  agreement  with  the 
chairman,  he  offered  substitute  language 
for  which  I  settled.  i^ 

Nowhere  in  the  report  or  hearings  on 
this  measure  is  this  paragraph  explained. 
I  am  wondering,  however,  if  the  making 
of  public  health  services  available  to  all 
individuals  in  a  State  irrespective  of  eco- 
nomic resources  or  places  of  residence 
does  not  tend  to  neutralize  the  foregoing 
language. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  notwlth- 


Education.  and  Welfare,  in  which  the 
chairman  said  to  Mr.  Cohen: 

What  you  are  sajring  is,  sir,  when  you 
come  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations that  handles  these  funds,  you  will 
not  necessarily  be  bound  by  the  figures  you 
give  today.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CoHXK.  That  Is  correct.  Senator.  Just 
like  the  blU  has  a  certain  amount  of  flexlbU- 
Ity  tn  It,  I  would  like  to  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  when  I  appear  before 
you  on  the  appropriations. 

What  you  have  there,  Mr.  President, 
is  in  contemplation  of  a  program  that  is 
going  to  go  into  billions  of  dollars  before 
we  know  it  and  take  in  everybody  re- 
gardless of  circumstances  or  condition  of 
health. 

While  this  extremely  broad  authoriza- 
tion for  expenditure  of  public  funds  Is 
predicated  on  the  unhappy  fact  of  life 
that  there  exist  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time  such  problems  as  dia- 
betes, arthritis,  kidney  disease,  suicide, 
and  alcoholism,  as  well  as  other  ills  to 
which  mankind  has  been  historically 
susceptible,  it  does  not  appear  that  at 
this  time  any  clear-cut  plans  are  in  ex- 
istence to  attack  these  serious  ills.  The 
Surgeon  General  is  authorized  under  this 
bill  at  pages  2  and  3  to  conduct  studies, 
research,  and  investigations  to  establish 
a  coherent  set  of  national  health  goals. 
My  imderstanding  of  coherent  is  that  It 
means  something  which  is  logically  con- 
sistent. I  wonder,  therefore,  if  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  a  coherent  plan  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
time  that  a  blank  check  is.  in  effect,  is- 
sued for  this  measure. 

The  State  plans  which  must  be  set  up 
under  this  bUl  would  require  the  repre- 
sentation of.  among  others,  consumers  of 
health  service  to  advise  such  State 
agency.  Certainly  everyone  who  ever 
took  an  aspirin  can  be  considered  a  con- 
sumer of  health  services,  and  In  view  of 
the  rather  large  sums  apprt^iriated,  I  am 
wondering  if  more  precision  and  clarity 
is  not  warranted  In  connection  with  this 
language. 

Who  are  the  consumers  of  health  serv- 
ice who  are  to  do  the  advising?  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  clear  from  this  measure. 
Incidentally  though  I  am  Informed  this 
measure  was  reported  on  July  22,  1968, 
the  report  was  not  printed  imtil  Septem- 
ber 29.  1966.  which  means  it  was  avail- 
able only  last  Friday,  and  here  we  are  on 
Monday  with  only  an  hour  to  consider 
this  extremely  far-reaching  measure. 

On  page  13,  the  allotments  to  each 
State  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulation  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion and  financial  need  of  the  respective 
States  and  the  Federal  share  of  fimds  for 
any  State  Is  determined  in  part  by  con- 
sidering, as  indicated  on  page  14  of  the 
bill,  expenditures  by  nonprofit  private 
agencies  as  expenditures  by  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

In  the  report  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Leo 


lowlnff  '-rnrt  /^,^  I;  wit-  w  ^J  '^'It*""  , ^f^wuiu  ue  pomiea  ova  mat  nocwitn-  in  the  report  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Leo 
uXrfi,-  1  LEJ^^J**^  ^^^  services  standhig  the  authorizations  for  appro-  Gehrig,  the  Deputy  Surgeon  General. 
under  the  plan  will  be  e.<!tabiijthMi  anA    nHa^Hnna  unHa- .q  rinna  »>«i<w^>^  ^ JT-^-    ♦w-T>.r»lii-Tx--,.i^,,r_:rJ^  .^;   T^t..    .' 


under  the  plan  will  be  established  and 
^tained,  and  will  be  expanded  and 
wended,  in  an  ordenly  manner,  with 
»  view  toward  making  such  services 
WMpnably  available  m  soon  as  possl- 


priatlons  under  S.  3008  reflected  on  page 
13  of  the  bill  and  expected  to  reach  $545 
million  In  1972.  an  interesting  colloquy 
occurred  at  the  hearings  at  page  49  with 
the  Honorable  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,    Dhder 


Ue  to  aTunHl^wV,-!    il  *w    o.  .  'T™*    ^^  nonoraoie  wuDur  j.  cohen,    under    they  are  not  related  one  to  the  other.   It 
»B  to  ail  Individuals  »n  the  State.  Irre-    Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,    would  appear  that  the  existing  programs 


the  Public  Health  Service,  indicated  that 
"a  number  of  federally  sponsored  health 
programs  may  be  in  operation  in  a  State 
or  communl^"  and  pointed  out  that 
they  are  not  related  one  to  the  other.   It 
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are  dedgned  to  continue  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  ones  suggested  under  this 
bill  and  It  might  not  be  inai^roprlate  to 
suggest  a  comprehensive  merging  of  such 
existing  programs  into  the  new  author- 
ization with  a  consequent  more  Sclent 
i4)pllcatlon  of  funds  and  manpower  than 
to  initiate  and  authorize  brandnew 
studies  under  this  bill. 

Certainly  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  many  State  legisla- 
tures will  not  be  meeting  and  win  be 
unable  to  take  immediate  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bUl  if  it  should 
pass.  Nowhere  am  I  able  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
has  ready  at  this  p^nt  a  practical  and 
sensible  application  for  the  effective  use 
of  such  vast  funds  as  will  be  made  avail- 
able imder  this  measure. 

I  must  say  I  am  as  much  In  favor  of 
overcoming  disease  and  human  suffering 
as  any  Members  of  this  body.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  point  out.  however,  that  It 
should  not  be  imreasonable  to  request 
that  studies  be  made  at  the  State  level 
to  determine  the  need  for  and  the  uses 
that  will  be  made  of  the  msmy  millions 
to  be  spent  for  these  programs. 

I  respectfully  suggest  such  a  case  has 
not  been  made  for  this  program  and  I 
am  somewhat  concerned  by  the  haste  to 
pass  this  measure  almost  on  a  no-ques- 
tlons-asked  basis. 

That  Is  the  reason  for  wanting  to  strike 
out  the  language  on  page  11,  but  since 
that  has  now  been  cured  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  chairman.  I  am  con- 
tent to  go  along  with  the  dimension  of 
authority  contained  In  the  bUl  because 
that  constitutes  a  very  substantial  Limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President;  I  uk  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  WTT.T.  I  likewise  yield  back  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  yielded  back  their  remaining 
time. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Ull 
Is  open  to  fiurther  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
still  another  amendment  which  is  multi- 
ple in  nature,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
garded as  one  amendment  for  purposes 
of  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Dnucsnt.  Is  as  follows : 

Oa  paga  3.  llnea  33  and  24,  strlka  out  "lOSS, 
and  taoXWCOOO  for  each  of  tba  naxt  Uma 
tUcal  yoan"  and  laaart  "1970". 


On  paga  9.  llnea  4  and  6.  atrlke  out  "1969. 
and  $16,000,000  each  lor  the  next  three  flaeal 
yeara"  and  Inaert  "1970". 

On  page  9.  lines  IS  and  19,  strike  out  "1989. 
and  tlO.000,000  for  each  of  the  next  three 
fiscal  yeara"  and  Insert  "1970". 

On  page  10.  lines  1  through  4,  strike  out 
"1969,  $292,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  •297.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $300,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1972"  and  In- 
sert "1970". 

On  page  16,  llnea  18  through  20,  strike  out 
"1969,  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1970.  and  $300,000,000  each  for  the 
next  two  fiscal  years"  and  Insert  "1970". 

On  page  32,  lines  19  through  22,  strike  out 
"1969.  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  the  next  four 
fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
and  Insert  "1970". 

On  page  34,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "$2.- 
000.000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1970,  $3,000,000"  and  Inaert  "$2,000,000". 

On  page  34.  line  17,  strike  out  "each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Insert 
"the  succeeding  fiscal  year". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  pro- 
gram is  entirely  too  long.  The  accelera- 
tion of  funds  from  present  levels  up  to 
1972,  as  carried  in  the  report  which  ac- 
companies this  measure,  really  goes 
right  up  to  the  sky.  Dr.  Cohen  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  wants  ample  flexibility  not 
(mly  with  respect  to  authority  but  also 
with  respect  to  funds. 

I  therefore  reassert  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  billion-dollar  program. 
If  that  language  which  has  now  been 
stricken  had  not  been  cured,  this  would 
probably  be  socialized  medicine  of  a  kind 
with  an  absolute  vengeance. 

The  amendment  I  offer  would  cut  this 
back  and  make  it  a  4-year  program.  It 
would  cut  bcusk  the  funds.  I  point  out 
to  the  Senate  that  on  page  13  of  the 
report,  when  we  start  with  1967  for  all 
items  which  Include  planning  grants, 
health  service  formula  grants,  health 
service  project  grants,  grants  to  schools 
of  public  health  and  mental  retardation 
services,  sjid  recreation  personnel,  we 
start  with  $10  million,  but  by  1968  we 
Jump  up  to  $304.5  million.  By  1969,  we 
go  up  to  $401.2  million.  By  1970,  it  esca- 
lates to  $507.1  million.  In  1971  it  goes 
to  $557  million.  In  1972,  because  three 
of  the  items  have  been  removed  from 
consideration,  it  diminishes  to  $545  mil- 
lion. 

However,  we  have  got  all  of  the  major 
programs  on  the  bo<^  that  will  have 
been  authorized,  particularly  the  plan- 
ning grants  to  States  and  the  local  areas, 
and  for  demonstrations,  and  so  forth, 
and  that  carries  the  seed  of  esctdation 
In  it.  It  Is  only  a  question  of  a  little 
while  before  this  will  be  in  orbit  itself. 

My  amendment  proiwses  to  make  this 
a  4-year  program,  to  cut  back  at  least 
that  much.  I  cannot  quite  indicate  the 
exact  amount  that  would  be  cut  back. 
It  should  be  something  in  excess  of  $100 
million.  I  have  never  had  such  dlfBculty 
in  ascertaining  what  new  money  is  car- 
ried in  the  bill.  We  have  tried  since  last 
Friday  in  nearly  every  comer  to  find  out 
about  it.  and  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
7110  best  I  can  tell  at  the  moment,  this 


would  probably  reduce  it  by  $100  million 
and  reduce  the  length  of  the  program. 
That,  I  believe,  is  quite  in  line  with  the 
philosophy  I  expressed  on  the  so-called 
HEW  bill  last  week. 

It  seems  to  m6,  with  the  war  going  on, 
and  talk  of  escalation,  and  the  fact  that 
since  Congress  convened  in  January 
until  this  moment,  we  have  augmented 
our  troop  level  in  Vietnam  by  117,000 
men.  it  Is  about  time  that  we  put  first 
things  first. 

Young  Americans  are  dying  over  there. 
Our  business  is  to  take  a  look  at  the 
domestic  budget  and  keep  it  in  line, 
knowing  that  the  inflationary  fires  are 
lapping  at  people  everywhere  in  the 
country,  no  matter  what  the  activity  is 
that  they  touch,  whether  it  be  food,  or 
any  other  thing. 

That  puts  upon  Congress  a  real  respon- 
sibility. Congress  should  not  be  author- 
izing these  things  for  such  long  periods. 
It  should  not  be  authorizing  this  kind  of 
expenditure  because  we  can  take  a  fresh 
look  when,  at  long  last,  we  achieve  either 
a  negotiation  or  we  achieve  an  honorable 
end  to  the  unpleasantness  now  going  on 
in  Vietnam.  That  is  the  reason  for  tak- 
ing the  attitude  I  do. 

Standing  in  this  Chamber  before  the 
Senate  on  a  pair  of  crutches,  with  eleven 
6-inch  spikes  in  my  hip.  I  would  be  the 
last  man  ever  to  deny  suiyone  health 
services,  or  ever  to  speak  against  further 
exploration  in  the  field  of  maladies  and 
diseases  which  take  their  toll  of  the 
American  people. 

But,  as  I  Indicated,  they  are  not  ready 
for  it.  It  will  be  a  while  before  the  sur- 
vejrs,  studies,  and  investigations  can  ad- 
duce anything  as  a  proper  foundation  on 
which  to  build  an  appropriation  estimate. 
For  that  reason,  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Last  Friday  I  sought  to  explain  the 
bill.  I  shall  not  go  into  details  today. 
One  of  the  committee  amendments  ex- 
pressly stresses  that  Federal  financial 
assistance  must  be  directed  to  support 
the  marshaling  of  all  health  resources, 
"but  without  interference  with  existing 
patterns  of  private  professional  practice 
of  medlchie.  dentistry,  and  related  heal- 
ing arts." 

In  other  words,  the  language  put  in  the 
bill  by  the  committee  is  specifically  to 
make  sure  that  these  health  programs 
are  public  health  programs  and  do  not 
interfere  with  the  private  practice  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  related  healing 
arts. 

The  wn,  as  I  said  on  Friday,  would 
extend  to  public  health  programs  the 
concept  of  comprehensive  planning  that 
has  been  effectively  used  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  existing  programs  of  grant-in- 
aid  for  public  health  services,  and  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  for  the  mentally 
retarded  and  other  handicapped 
ehlldroi. 

In  the  last  session  we  passed  legislation 
to  grant  Initial  staffing  assistance  to  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  This  bill 
would  provide  for  the  same  type  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  mental  retardation  facilities. 
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Since  1936  the  Stat^  have  received 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  support  public 
health  services.  There  are  now  some  15 
Cerent  formula  and  project  grants  be- 
ing awarded  to  combat  cancer,  chronic 
Illness,  heart  disease,  mental  illness,  tu- 
berculosis, venereal  diseases,  dental  dis- 
ease, neurological  diseases,  and  mental 
retardation.  In  addltloti,  the  grants  con- 
tribute to  the  general  support  of  public 
health  programs,  community  health  serv- 
ices, radiological  health  programs,  and 
the  training  of  personnel  for  home  health 
services.  i 

Under  the  bill,  the  funds  apprcH?rlated 
for  each  of  these  ^jecifle  categories  may 
not  be  transferred  to  (my  other  of  the 
specified  categories  and  may  not  be  used 
to  combat  any  other  public  health  prob- 
lem, even  one  that  represents  a  more  se- 
rious threat  to  health  and  is  more  de- 
serving of  attention. 

The  lack  of  fiexlbility  in  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  public  health  activities 
is  a  matter  of  increasing  concern  to 
States,  counties,  and  cities  because  of  ex- 
panding responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  The  roJc  of  health  de- 
partments has  been  expanded  by  medical 
research  that  has  yielded  the  knowledge 
to  prevent  and  control  additional  dis- 
eases, by  environmental  pollution  that 
has  created  new  hazards  to  health,  and 
by  p(«>ulatlon  growth. 

As  SJi  alternative  to  authorizing  new 
categorical  programs  of  assistance  di- 
rected against  additional  specific  dis- 
eases or  health  problems,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  flexible  and  responsive  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  for  public 
health  activities. 

The  bill  has  been  en4orsed  by  Gover- 
nors, by  most  State  health  officers,  and 
also  by  other  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments.  For  instance,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  wrote  the 
committee  as  follows : 

Por  many  years  both  tb»  national  Gover- 
non'  Conference  and  the  Katlonal  Associa- 
tion of  State  Budget  Offlcera  have  been  in- 
terested In  bringing  about  a  greater  measure 
of  flexibility  In  the  purposes  for  which  grants- 
in-aid  of  various  health  purposee  might  be 
expended.  It  appears  to  ua  that  the  bUl  you 
iMtTB  Introduced  serves  this  purpose  admir- 
ably ...  All  In  all.  It  aippears  to  us  that 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
»ld  materially  in  achieving  better  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  public  health  pro- 
gnms. 

Por  example,  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  also 
wrote  in  support  of  the  bill  and  stated: 

The  Commission  believes  that  S.  3008  rep- 
reeents  a  major  Improvement  In  Intergovern- 
mental relations  In  the  fleJfl  of  pubUc  health 
wd  In  grant-in-aid  administration  generally. 
These  reforms  to  permit  greater  fiexlbility  in 
the  use  of  grant  funds  for  the  provision  of 
wnnmunlty  health  servlceB  are  long  overdue 
»nd  should  result  in  more  effective  iise  of 
•caree  flnanclal  resources  t>t  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  wrote: 

I  should  like  to  e]q>reaa  our  support  of  a 
'«»  .  .  .  The  concept*  embodied  In  this  leg- 
Watlon  are  In  keeping  ^th  the  American 
County  platform,  the  offlclal  poUcy  statement 
«  our  Association,  especlatHy  our  position  on 
'*B'onai  ooopwatlon  and  ^unty  {Manning. 


The  legislation  is  also  supported  by  the 
American  Dental  Association,  American 
Heart  Association,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, American  Nurses'  Association, 
American  Optometric  Association,  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  American  So- 
cial Health  Association,  Association  of 
Schools  of  Public  Health,  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers, 
National  Association  of  Retarded  Chil- 
dren, National  Association  of  State  Men- 
tal Health  Program  Directors,  Natkmal 
Tuberculosis  Association,  and  the  North 
American  Association  of  AlcohoUan  Pro- 
grams. 

I  have  also  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers,  stating  that  the  bill  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers. 

I  have  a  good  many  telegrams  I  could 
offer  for  the  record.  I  have  one  here 
from  Delaware,  one  from  Florida,  others 
from  many  other  States  throughout  the 
Nation,  supporting  the  program.  It  is  a 
bill  which  is  directed  to  support  the  mar- 
shaling of  all  health  resources,  without 
clashing  with  private  professional  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  dentistry,  or  other 
health  professions. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  simply  limit 
the  program  to  4  years.  So  that  for  the 
first  year,  except  for  mental  retardation 
services,  there  would  be  planning.  So 
there  would  be  1  year  for  planning  and  3 
years  for  the  projects,  with  4  years  for 
the  mental  retardation  services.  There 
should  be  at  least  that  much  time  for  the 
mental  retardation  services  because  the 
bill  passed  in  the  last  Congress  provides 
initial  staffing  assistance  for  mental 
health  centers  for  51  months.  There 
should  be  at  least  4  years  of  support  for 
mental  retardation  services.  Therefore, 
under  the  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  niinois,  I  do  not  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  comment.  There  Is  hardly  any 
health  director  throughout  the  States  of 
the  Union  who  has  not  endorsed  the  bill. 
Likewise  that  is  true  of  the  associations. 
There  is  only  one  thought.  The  amend- 
atory language  I  pointed  out  on  page 
11  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  the  bill 
at  the  time  we  received  the  endorsements, 
because  the  endorsements  of  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  State  officers  came  in 
March,  25  days  sifter  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, but  it  was  not  sent  to  the  Senate 
Calendar  until  September,  and  I  wonder 
if  they  were  aware  of  the  language  that 
has  now  been  modified. 

My  own  Governor  endorsed  it  in 
March.  This  ts  likewise  true  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  health  department.  So  I 
suspect  these  modifications  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  came  after  the  endorsements, 
before  they  were  submitted  to  Congress 
or  the  committee.  I  do  not  quarrel;  I 
only  say  this  went  too  far.  and  I  felt 
compelled  to  suggest  the  amendments 
that  are  before  the  Senate,  the  one  al- 
ready adopted  and  the  one  before  us  now. 

I  ^st  the  chairman  can  see  fit  to  take 
this  amendment.    By  so  doing,  we  will 


probably  reduce  the  amount  Involved 
rather  substantially. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  said  we 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  state  that  many  of  these 
telegrams  have  come  in  quite  recently. 
Por  instance,  the  telegram  I  referred  to 
from  the  president  of  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers 
came  in  September  30,  Just  two  days  ago. 
I  have  telegrams  that  have  come  in  only 
this  morning,  a  number  of  them,  dated 
October  2  and  October  3. 

The  language  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred, as  Senators  know,  has  been 
stricken  out,  and  language  in  the  form 
of  the  amendment  has  been  agreed  to 
In  lieu  of  the  stricken  language. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  indica- 
tive of  the  scope  of  this  measure  is  the 
fact  that  by  adopting  this  amendment 
we  have  saved  the  ttucpayers  of  the 
United  States  over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  agreeable,  at  this 
time  I  jrield  batdi  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HHIi.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator's  request.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
means  how  much  we  might  save  in 
authorizations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HELL.  Of  course,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  later  to  extend  the  pro- 
grams if  we  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Oh,  indeed,  we  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  HIT  ill.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment, Mr.  President,  on  the  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which 
report  was  sutaiitted  by  the  dlstln- 
giiished  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]. 

That  report,  Mr.  President,  made  it 
clear  that  HEW  was  going  beyond  what 
Congress  had  intended  and  what  the  Sen- 
ate had  intended  when  HEW  submitted 
its  so-called  revised  guidelines  for  inte- 
gration of  schools  and  hospitals. 

I  think  the  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee Incorporated  in  the  report  is  a  very 
significant  one.  I  think  there  is  addi- 
tional significance  in  the  fact  that,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Senate  did  not  in 
any  way  exonerate  HEW  from  the 
charges  which  were  made  in  the  report 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  action  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate  itself  sustains  my  protests  to 
HEW  Secretary  Gardner.  I  commend 
the  Senate  committee  for  speaking  so 
forthrightly. 

A  reading  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  June  4,  1964,  when  the  current 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  being  debated, 
makes  clear  that  HEW  has  gone  far  be- 
yond what  the  Congress  intended  it  to  do. 

A  review  of  the  floor  discussion  be- 
tween Senators  favoring  the  bill  and  Sen- 
ators opposing  the  bill  clearly  reveals  a 
legislative  intent  entirely  contrary  to  the 
interpretation  cited  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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I  concur  in  the  committee  report  that 
complaints  have  indicated  an  attitude  of 
harassment  rather  than  helpfulness  on 
the  part  of  HEW  ofBdals. 

I  hope  the  Senate  action  will  stop  fur- 
ther harassment  by  ofiBclals  In  Washing- 
ton. We  have  too  much  interference  al- 
ready in  local  affairs. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  May  I  say,  as  to  the  record 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, his  every  act  has  been  in  support  of 
the  very  thoughts  he  has  expressed  here 
today.  He  has  been  100  percent  Li  his 
support  of  the  thoughts  he  has  exprtssed. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  disthiguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  question  that  has  been  raised 
by  the  statement  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BykdI,  I  feel  that  I 
^lould  make  a  few  remarks  going  back  to 
my  statement  on  September  28. 

The  HEW  desegregation  guidelines  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  hospitals  are 
still  in  effect.  The  law  has  not  been  re- 
scinded. The  law  Is  still  on  the  books, 
and  will  be  enforced. 

The  Senate  addressed  itself  last  Tues- 
day to  the  special  medical  cases  that  may 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  desegregation  of 
♦    hospitals.    Our  action   emphasized  the 
Individuality  and  pecviliarity  of  each  pa- 
tient and  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of 
the  medical  profession.    It  did  not  negate 
or  even  dilute  the  standards  or  goals  of 
the  1964  act.    It  did.  however,  address 
Itself  to  a  procedural  point  in  effectuating 
the  implementation  of  the  1964  act  to 
hospitals  over  the  next  8  Mj  months  after 
which  that  appropriation  bill's  life  will 
expire  and  with  it  any  provisos  therein. 
The    allowances    provided    In     that 
amendment  become  effective  upon  the 
specific  finding  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian and  the  hospital  administrator — a 
finding  that  the  case  is  q;)eclal  and  un- 
usual and  necessary  for  the  health  of 
the  patient.    We  anticipate  no  abuse  be- 
cause of  this  procedure,  but  if  abuse  does 
occur  and  patterns  develop,  corrective 
action  still  could  be  taken  by  HEW  and 
If  necessary  by  the  Congress. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  emphasize 
that  the  action  was  not  and  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
title  VI  of  the  1964  act. 

Thus  the  Seaiate's  action  was  an  at- 
tempt to  specify  in  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  its  recognition  of  the 
tadivldtiality  and  the  peculiarity  of  each 
patient  under  care,  and  to  give  discretion 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  attending 
I^ysidans  in  determining  proper  treat- 
ment. The  question  was  primarily,  even 
solely,  on  the  procedure  to  be  used  In 
determining  compliance  with  the  law. 
There  was  no  intention  to  get  aroimd  the 
intent  of  the  1964  act.  which  is  the  law. 
We  declared  anew  that  the  policy  of 
segregation  in  these  facilities  is  imlawf ul, 
but  the  Senate  did  presiune  a  policy  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  physicians 
and  hospital  administrators  during  the 
8  or  9  months'  period,  and  affirms  its 
confidence  in  the  great  integrity  of  the 
medical  profession.  If  experience  should 


prove  our  confidence  has  been  misplaced, 
I  repeat,  corrective  action  could  be  taken 
by  HEW,  or,  if  necessary,  by  Congress. 

The   PRESmiNO   OFFICER.    Is   all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WTT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  Under  the  language  of 
S.  3008.  is  it  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
act  to  permit  grants  to  State  and  local 
health  departments  in  the  field  of  fam- 
ily planning?  For  example,  could  the 
Baltimore  City  Health  Department  re- 
quest project  aid  for  a  family  planning 
information  and  medical  assistance  cen- 
ter, for  individuals  who  desire  these  serv- 
ices but  who  cannot  afford  to  obtain 
them  otherwise? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  bill  does  make  such 
grants  possible.  If  fact,  on  page  11  of 
the  report,  we  find  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  proposed  authority  woiild  permit  proj- 
ect grants  for  program  support,  program  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  purposes  lor 
these  kinds  of  targets,  and  for  other  areas 
such  as  dental  health,  urban  health,  nar- 
cotics and  drug  addiction,  rural  health  serv- 
ices, family  planning,  and  alcoholism. 

I  think  it  is  made  very  definite  and 
clear  in  the  report. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  I  appreciate  the 
answer.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
their  work.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back 
his  time?  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  already  yielded  back  his  time. 

Mr.  WTT.T.  I  now  3^eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  ia 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thlrttereading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

BXBVICTS  AT  ICXMTAL  BSTAIOATIOM  rAdUTIXS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mi.  President.  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  section  8 — grants  for  costs 
of  initiating  services  in  commimlty  men- 
tal retardation  facilities— of  S.  3008, 
which  would  extend  to  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  the  same  kind  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  that  Is  now  authorized  to 
meet  initial  staffing  costs  at  commimlty 
mental  health  centers— Public  Law  8*- 
105 — and  at  sheltered  workshops  and  re- 
habilitation facilities— Public  Law  89- 
333. 

This  provision  had  its  genesis  in  S. 
2836,  the  Mental  Retardati(Mi  Facilities 
and  Communl^  Mental  Health  Colters 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1966, 
a  bill  I  introduced  on  January  26,  1966. 
for  myself  and  the  distinguished  Junior 


Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Protity]. 
We  later  on  March  15  introduced  this 
proposal  as  an  amendment  to  S.  3008,  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mentally  retarded  children  can  be  edu- 
cated to  be  useful  citizens,  in  many  cases 
self-supporting,  and  In  most  instances  to 
be  free  of  the  need  for  expensive  Insti- 
tutlonal  care.  If  adequately  rehabili- 
tated, between  75  to  85  percent  of  the 
mentally  retarded  can  become  self-sup- 
porting and  between  10  and  20  percent 
can  become  partially  self-supporting; 
the  remainder  will  remain  completely  de- 
pendent. 

More  Important — and  incapable  of 
measurement — is  the  effect  this  rehabili- 
tation will  have  on  parents  and  family 
to  whom  the  necessity  for  institutional- 
ization is  a  shattering  experience.  And 
the  meaning  to  the  retarded  themselves 
also  cannot  be  measured  in  money— it  is 
the  difference  between  being  a  whole 
human  person  and  being  an  impersonal 
statistic  in  an  institution. 

Three  out  of  every  100  children  bora 
are  destined  to  be  mentally  retard- 
ed. Mental  retardation  is  the  major 
cause  of  disability  among  the  young 
adults,  aged  21  to  35,  who  receive  assist- 
ance under  the  Federal  program  for  aid 
to  the  permanent  and  totally  disabled. 

While  communities  are  spending  more 
than  $650  million  annually  for  treat- 
ment, education,  and  training  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  these  services  fall 
short  of  the  need  for  the  special  training 
and  care  that  is  required.  They  require 
the  staffing  assistance  provided  by  this 
Javits-Prouty  amendment,  as  modified, 
now  part  D  of  the  bill. 

The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
OcHnmunlty  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1953  is  further  amended  by  the  Javlts- 
Prouty  provision  to  include  the  cost  of 
acquiring  sites  as  part  of  construction 
costs  for  mental  health  centers  and  men- 
tal retardation  facilities.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  original  act  was  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  critical  situations,  es- 
pecially in  urban  areas  where  land  is  ex- 
pensive and  often  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
urban  areas,  this  shortcoming  represents 
a  serious  deterrent  to  the  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  desiring  to  provide  build- 
ings for  services.  The  provision  to  cor- 
rect this  situation  follows  the  pattern  of 
the  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  provided  last  year. 

Section  8  of  S.  3008  is  a  welcome  and 
constructive  addition  to  the  law  and  will 
serve  to  bring  to  the  imfortunate  men- 
tally retarded  the  care  and  training  they 
require  which,  all  too  often,  overbur- 
dened State,  local,  and  private  agencies 
are  unable  to  provide. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  Is  ab- 
sent from  the  Senate  today  on  ofBclaJ 
business,  being  a  U.S.  representative  « 
the  InterparUamentary  Union  Confer- 
ence at  Teheran,  Iran.  Senator  Ya«- 
BOROUCH  is  a  member  of  the  Health  Sub- 
oommlttee  and  takes  a  great  Interest  in 
this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statonent  which  he  wouia 
have  made  had  he  been  able  to  be  P«f- 
ent  today,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Bbcord,  as  follows: 

STATXKZMT    OF    SkNATOK 

For  some  time  now  the 
ment  has  provided  asslstaace  to  State  de- 
partments of  health  for  programs  In  certain 
categories  of  disease  prevetltlon  and  cure. 
Tbe  bill  before  mb  today,  S.  30O8.  a  bill  which 
bas  been  thoroughly  studied  by  the  Senate 
Lst>or  Committee,  would  rqplace  that  cate- 
gorical aid  with  financial  Mslstance  which 
Is  not  restricted  to  certain  types  of  Illness. 
but  which  can  be  used  by  the  state  in  a 
mumer  which  will  beet  maat  its  individual 
needs. 

This  Is  an  administration  proposal,  and 
one  which  I  feel  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
In  this  Instance  It  seems  wlM  to  change  over 
to  a  program  which  will  give  the  state  health 
departments  greater  flexibility  In  planning 
bow  they  wUl  use  these  Federal  funds. 
Health  needs  are  not  Identical  In  all  states, 
and  this  new  approach  will  enable  each  state 
to  design  a  program  to  mee{k  Its  own  unique 
needs. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  our  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hn.T.].  for  bringing  this  meastire  to  the  floor 
and  for  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
and  counsel.  He  knows  more  about  health 
legislation  than  any  other  man,  and  the 
fact  that  the  bilU  which  he  brlikgs  out  of 
his  committee  are  almost  never  opposed,  is 
a  tribute  to  his  legislative  craftsmanship. 

S.  3008  has  two  major  piuposes.  First,  it 
authorizes  Federal  funds  to  assist  the  States 
In  planning  for  current  and  future  health 
needs.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  planning 
grant  a  State  must  establish  or  designate  a 
single  health  planning  agency  and  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
State  health  planning  coimcll.  These  bodlea 
would  examine  the  existing  health  services, 
plan  for  future  improvements,  and  encourage 
cooperation  among  State  and  local,  public 
and  private  health  agencies.  In  each  State 
health  services  would  be  coordinated  to  util- 
ize health  resources  most  efficiently. 

The  second  part  of  S.  3008  provides  for 
grants  for  comprehensive  health  services. 
The  Stu-geon  General  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  health  and  mental  health 
authorities  to  esrtabllsh  and  maintain  pubUo 


health  services.  Grants  would  be  author- 
ized for  training  projects.  Under  the  cur- 
rent Public  Health  Service  Act  financial  as- 
sistance available  to  the  States  for  health 
services  Is  in  the  form  of  separate  categorical 
grants  to  meet  specific  disease  problems.  S. 
3008  revises  the  health  grant  structure  by 
providing  noncategorical  grant  support  for 
comprehensive  public  health  services,  thus 
giving  States  greater  fiexlbillty  In  their  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  apply  them  to  Indi- 
viduals and  families  In  local  commiinltles. 
Funds  will  be  available  to  meet  health  prob- 
lems that  are  regional  In  Incidence. 

Allotments  to  the  States  for  piazmlng 
grants  will  be  based  upon  population  and 
per  capita  Income  with  a  minimum  allot- 
ment of  1  percent  of  the  appropriation  to 
any  State.  For  the  comprehensive  health 
services  grants  a  formula  Is  proposed  by 
which  funds  are  first  allocated  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  then 
additional  funds  would  be  g^lven  to  states 
which  are  below  the  national  average  In 
per  capita  Income.  A  table  of  projected  state 
allocations  under  this  formula  reads  as 
foUows: 


CompuMion  qf  aJlocationa  for  formula  yrante  for  eompreheruive  puUic  health  services  under  S.  S008 


Total. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
i. 
t. 
7. 
t. 
». 

la 
u. 

K. 
IL 
14. 
15. 
K. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22 

■si. 

24. 

a. 

26. 

27. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arixona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of 

Columbia 

Flartda :... 

Oeoitia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michiean 

Minnrsota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


U.S.  ceni 
provisiotut 
estimate, 
July  1,  ir 


(1) 


$196. 687,  ( 


Per 

capita 

income, 

1964 


(2) 


$2,566 


1,749 
3,116 
2,233 
1.655 
3,103 
2,566 
3,281 
3,460 

3,544 
2,251 
1,943 
2,622 
2,020 
3,041 
2,544 
2,376 
3,346 
1,830 
1,877 
2,132 
2,867 
2,965 
2,755 
2,375 
1,438 
2,600 
2,252 


Allotment 
percentage,! 

United 
States/State 


(3) 


146.7124 

loaoooo 

114.9127 

isaoooo 

100.0000 
100.0000 
100.0000 
100.0000 

loaoooo 

113.9938 
132.0338 
100.0000 
127. 0297 
100.0000 
100.8648 
107.9966 
109.3777 
140. 2186 
136.7075 
im  3565 
100.0000 
100.0000 
100.0000 
108. 0421 
150.0000 
100.0000 
113.9432 


Cents 
per 

capitn 
(75  cents 
X  ool.  3) 

(4) 


tlOO 
.750 
.862 

1.125 
.760 
.750 
.750 
.750 


.750 
.855 
.990 
.750 
.95S 
.760 
.756 
.810 
.820 
1.052 
1.025 
.903 
.750 
.750 
.750 
.810 
1.125 
.760 
.855 


State 

allocation 

(col.  1  X  col. 

3  X  75  cents) 


(5) 


$162,957,243 


3,809,387 

189, 750 

1, 385, 847 

2,  205, 000 

13, 951, 500 

1, 476, 750 

2, 124. 000 

378,750 

602,250 
4,963,005 
4,315.515 

533,250 

659,284 
7,983,000 
3, 695, 434 
2,  :'35, 530 
1,832,624 
3, 343, 162 
3,623.432 

896,355 
2, 63y,  "50 
4,011,000 
6,163,500 
2,879,862 
2,611,125 
3, 372, 750 

603,329 


28.  Nebraska 

29.  Nevada 

30.  New  Hampshire.. 

31.  New  Jersey 

32.  New  Mexico 

33.  New  York 

34.  North  Carolina... 

35.  North  Dakota 

36.  Ohio 

37.  Oklahoma 

38.  Oregon 

39.  Pennsylvania 

40.  Rhode  Island 

41.  South  Carolina 

42.  South  Dakota 

43.  Tennessee 

44.  Texas 

45.  Utah 

46.  Vermont 

47.  Virginia 

48.  Washington 

49.  West  Virginia 

50.  Wisconsin... 

61.  Wyoming 

52.  Guam 

53.  Puerto  Rico 

54.  Virgin  Islands 

55.  American  Samoa.. 


U.S. census 

Per 

Allotment 

Cents 

provisional 

capita 

percentage,' 

per 

estimate. 

income. 

United 

capita 

July  1, 1965 

1964 

States/State 

(75  cents 
X  col.  3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

$1,477,000 

$2,349 

109.2380 

1819 

440,000 

3.248 

100.0000 

.750 

669,000 

2,377 

107.9512 

.810 

6,774,000 

3,005 

100.0000 

.750 

1,029,000 

2,041 

125.7227 

.943 

18, 073, 000 

3,162 

loaoooo 

.750 

4,914,000 

1,913 

134.1349 

L006 

652,000 

2,133 

12a 3000 

.902 

ia246.000 

2,646 

100.0000 

.750 

2,482,000 

2,083 

123.1877 

.924 

1,899,000 

2,606 

loaoooo 

.750 

a. 62a 000 

2.601 

100.0000 

750 

920,000 

2,514 

102.0684 

.766 

2,542,000 

1,655 

150.0000 

1.125 

703,000 

1,879 

136.5620 

1.024 

3,845,000 

1,859 

138.0312 

1.035 

10,661,000 

2,188 

117.2761 

.880 

900,000 

2.156 

119.0167 

.893 

397,000 

2,199 

116.6894 

.875 

4,457,000 

2,239 

114. 6047 

.860 

2,900,000 

2.635 

loaoooo 

.750 

1,812,000 

1,965 

130.5852 

.979 

4,144.000 

2,490 

103.0522 

.773 

340,000 

2,441 

105.1209 

.788 

71,000 

1,438 

150.0000 

1.126 

2.636,000 

1,438 

isaoooo 

1.125 

42,900 

1,438 

150.0000 

1.125 

21,100 

1.438 

150.0000 

1.128 

State 

allocation 

(col.  1  X  col. 

3  X  75  cents) 


(5) 


$1.2ia064 

33a  000 

541,646 

5,060.500 

97a  365 

13,554,750 

4,943,542 

588.287 

7,683,750 

2,293,139 

1,424,260 

8, 64a  000 

704,272 

2,859,750 

720,023 

3,980,476 

9,280,351 

883,699 

347,443 

3,830,948 

2,242.500 

1,774,653 

3,202,862 

268,058 

79,876 

2,965,500 

48,262  • 

23,738" 


■Allotment  percentages  forStoti  4 with  per  capita  income  equal  to  or  greater  than  U.S.  per  capita  income  are  established  at  100  and  no  State  is  assigned  an  allotment 
percentage  higher  than  ISO.  1 


I  shall  be  watching  the  grant  allocation 
with*  great  interest  to  maj  i^  sure  that  the 
formula  provides  an  equitiJsle  distribution 
ot  funds.  The  purpose  of  feuch  programs  is 
to  direct  federal  assistance  tjo  those  areas  in 
which  the  need  for  health  services  is  the 
greatest.  Funds  need  to  he  channeled  into 
ueas  which  are  financially  disadvantaged 
And  cannot  afford  these  services  as  well  as 
ttelr  richer  neighbors. 

State  and  local  health  agencies  bear  the 
major  responsibility  for  assuring  the  avall- 
&Wllty  of  high  quaUty  public  health  services. 
S.  3008  would  provide  Federal  financial  sup- 
port for  State  planning  and  comprehensive 
aealth  programs.  Our  oovmltay  can  and  must 
provide  the  best  in  health  care  for  all  of  its 
citizens.  This  legUlatlon  works  toward  this 
end.    I  urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  the  Senator 

'rem  Massachusetts  tMr.  KkwnedtI  Is 
absent  from  the  Senate  today.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee  and 


takes  a  great  interest  in  this  legislation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  him  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  bt  Sekatob  KsmnoT  or 
Massachttsetts 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966, 
approved  by  the  Senate  today,  is  the  most 
important  piece  of  basic  health  legislation 
acted  upKin  by  the  Senate  this  year.  Though 
this  legislation  may  lack  the  dramatics  of 
other  recent  health  measures,  its  conse- 
quences for  the  future  well-being  of  all  our 
citizens  will,  I  believe,  be  just  as  Important. 

The  essence  of  this  legislation  is  found  In 
that  section  dealing  with  the  authorization 
of  grants  to  states  and  communities  to  as- 
sist them  In  financing  oomprehenslve  health 


planning  that  would  Identify  public  health 
problems  and  establish  priorities  for  health 
services.  For  too  long  we  have  witnessed 
the  existence  of  adequate  health  services 
In  our  nation's  communities  going  unuti- 
lized because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  planning 
and  rational  ordering  of  these  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  demanding  health 
care.  By  calling  upon  the  states  to  begin 
to  plan  now  for  the  creation  of  structures 
whereby  good  health  care  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  who  seek  it  we  will  be  asstirlng 
the  efficient  use  of  the  medical  skills  and 
technologies  that  other  actions  of  Congress 
have  produced. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  difficulties 
that  those  seeking  health  care,  especially  the 
poor,  encounter  in  their  local  communities. 
For  this  reason  I  have  amended  the  Poverty 
bill  that  we  will  be  discussing  later  today  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  Neighborhood 
Comprehensive  Health  Centers.  It  Is  my  ul- 
timate hope,  however,  and  that  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  that  comprehensive  health 
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can  wUl  not  be  directed  only  to  the  poor 
but  to  all  who  seek  It.  The  funds  In  S.  8006 
ff%iiiTig  for  state  planning  la  the  first  and 
moat  Important  step  In  this  direction. 

But  It  will  also  be  neceaaary  If  states  are 
to  plan  the  ways  In  which  to  best  deliver 
health  care,  that  the  federal  government 
also  be  concerned  with  establishing  national 
health  goals.  For  this  reason  I  Introduced 
the  amendment  to  S.  3006  authorizing  the 
Surgeon  General  to  establish  a  set  of  national 
health  goals  and  to  formulate  comprehensive 
guidelines  to  assist  states  In  developing  their 
health  plans.  It  appears  that  with  both  the 
VMeral  government  and  the  States  working 
together  on  this  problem  we  will  hasten  the 
day  when  our  health  servlcee  will  be  ocga- 
nlzed  In  a  fashion  that  will  guarantee  the 
beat  health  care  for  all. 

This  bill  also  contains  another  matter 
that  I  was  fortunate  enotigh  to  Introduce  to 
the  Committee.  Much  has  been  learned  of 
the  value  of  physical  education  In  the  over- 
all educational  development  of  the  normal 
child.  There  Is  also  much  promise  of  the 
use  of  physical  education  In  assisting  the 
retarded  child  to  better  learn.  A  growing 
body  of  clinical  and  experimental  evidence 
ahows  that  Improved  motor  ability  and  motor 
skills  is  an  important  step  toward  Improving 
the  general  learning  ability  of  the  retarded. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  an  area  which  has 
been  overlooked  In  the  programs  developed 
by  the  Congress  dealing  with  mental  retar- 
dation. The  Inclusion  of  a  physical  educa- 
tion program  for  the  retarded  In  this  legisla- 
tion, however,  wUl  aUow  the  Secretary  at 
Bealth,  Education  and  Welfare  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  non-profit  Institu- 
tions to  assist  them  In  providing  professional 
or  advanced  training  for  students  going  Into 
this  field  as  well  as  to  undertake  research 
and  demonstration  projects  In  this  area. 

The  success  of  this  legislation  In  the  Sen- 
ate today  Is  an  additional  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  Senior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
liBTBiHnx.  Tbcae  of  us  IntersBted  in  healtb 
are  aware  that  If  it  were  not  for  his  giUdance 
and  assistance  the  hopes  that  we  have  In  this 
field  would  be  dllficiilt  to  achieve.  So  I  wish 
to  again  express  my  admiration  to  ohalrman 
tttt.t.  for  his  years  of  work  and  dedication  to 
the  health  of  our  nation. 

Mr.  TTTT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  ranainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  3008)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Subaequently  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had: 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DnxsEN]  offered  an  amendment 
which  I  agreed  to  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  manager  of  the  bill.  We 
found  in  the  examination  of  the  amend- 
ment, after  the  amendment  had  been 
agreed  to,  that  the  amendment  did  not 
carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  or  my  in- 
toit  and  purpose. 

Tlie  amendment  as  drafted  left  out 
any  authorization  for  any  health  pro- 
gram for  the  year  1969.  The  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Dliksen  amendment,  as 
agreed  upon,  was  that  these  programs 
should  be  authorized  through  1970. 


I  have  consulted  with  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  He  said  that,  if  need 
be,  he  would  come  on  the  floor.  He  au- 
thorized me  to  speak  on  the  matter. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  passage  of  S.  3006  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TTTT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  votes  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  S.  3008 ;  and  I  also  ask.  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  corrections  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
so  as  to  carry  out  the  intent  agreed  upon 
in  the  debate  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr  TTTT.T.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  22,  insert  "each"  after 
"$10,000,000". 

On  page  3,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out 
"$20,000,000  each  for  the  next  three  fiscal 
years"  and  Insert  "for  the  fiscal  year  anrtlng 
June  30. 1970". 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  "1968"  on  line 
3,  strike  out  all  through  "years"  on  line 
6*,  and  Insert  "1968,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1970." 

On  page  B,  beginning  with  "1968"  on  line 

17,  strike  out  all  through  "years"  on  line 
19,  and  insert  "1968,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1970". 

Beginning  with  "1968"  on  page  9,  line  23, 
strike  out  all  through  "1972"  on  page  10, 
line  4.  and  Insert  "1968.  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  $230,700,000". 

On  page  16,  line  18,  insert  "each"  after 
"$126,000,000". 

On  page  16,  beginning  with  "$160,000.- 
000"  on  Une  19,  strike  out  all  through  "years" 
on  line  20,  and  Insert  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1970". 

On  page  32,  beginning  wtlh  "1968"  on  line 

18,  strike  out  all  through  "necessary"  on 
Une  22,  and  insert  "1968,  $12,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1970". 

On  page  34.  beglniUng  with  "1969"  on  Une 

7,  strike  out  all  through  "$3,000,000"  on  line 

8,  and  Insert  "1969,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  J\me  30,  1970,  $2,000,000  each". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questirai  Is  on  agre^ng  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  jfrapoeed, 
the  question  la  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUI  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (S.  3008)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3008 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  comprehensive  health 
planning   and   public   health  services,  to 
provide  for  a  more  eftective  use  of  available 
Federal  funds  for  such  planning  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houa 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Healtti 
Pl&imlng  and  Public  Health  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1966". 

Findings  and  Declaration  of  Purpose 
Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that  ful- 
fillment of  our  national  purpose  depends  on 
promoting  and  assuring  the  highest  level  of 
health   attainable  for   every   person.   In  an 
environment  which  contributes  positively  to 
healthful  individual  and  family  living;  that 
attainment  of  this  goal  depends  on  an  effec- 
tive  partnership,    involving   close   Intergov- 
ernmental collaboration,  official  and  volun- 
tary efforts,  and  pcutlcipatlon  of  Individuals 
and  organizations;  that  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance  must  be  directed   to  support  the 
marshaling  of  all  health  resources — national, 
State,   and   local — to   assure  comprehensive 
health  services  of  high  quality  for  every  per- 
son, but  virlthout  Interference  with  existing 
patterns  of  private  professional  practice  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  healing  arts, 
(b)  Tb  carry  out  such  purpose,  and  recog- 
nizing   the    changing    character   of   healtli 
problems,  the  Congress  finds  that  compre- 
hensive planning  for  health  services,  health 
manpower,  and  health  facilities  Is  essential 
at  every  level  of  government;  that  desirable 
administration    requires    strengthening  the 
leadership  and   capacities   of   State  health 
agencies;  and  that  support  of  health  servlcee 
provided  people  in  their  communities  should 
be  broadened  and  made  more  fiexlble. 

Hatlonal  Health  Policy 
Sec.  3.  In  order  to  assure  planning  and  di- 
rection on  the  national  level  leading  to  the 
construction  of  a  national  health  policy,  the 
Surgeon  General  is  authorized  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1966,  and  ending 
June  30,  1972,  to  conduct  studies,  research, 
and  investigations  to  eeUbllsh  a  coherent  set 
of  national  health  goals  and  to  formulate 
comprehensive  guidelines  to  assist  States  in 
developing  health  plans  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Grants  for  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
and  Public  Health  Services 
8W3.  4.  Section  314  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   (42  VS.C.  246)   is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"Grants  for  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 

and  PubUc  Health  Services 
"Grants  to  States  for  Comprehensive  3tst> 
Health  Planning 
"Sxc.  814.  (a)(1)  AuTHCMtrBATioN.— In  or- 
der to  assist  the  States  in  comprehensive  and 
continuing  planning  foe  their  current  »nd 
future  health  needs,  the  Surgeon  General  U 
authorized  during  the  period  beginning  July 
1,  1966,  and  ending  June  80,  1972.  to  malt* 
grants  to  States  which  have  submitted,  and 
had  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General,  Stole 
plans  for  comprehensive  Stete  health  plan- 
ning. For  the  ptirposes  of  carrying  out  thl* 
subsection,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  r* 
ending  June  80.  1987,  $5,000,000  for  the  fl** 
y«ar  ending  June  30,  1968,  $10,000,000  e«ct 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  ana 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1970. 
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"(2)  State  Piju«s  roR  coUPREBKNsrvE  STATS 
gSALTH  PLANNING. — In  ordJET  to  be  approved 
(or  punxjees  of  this  subsection,  a  State  plan 
(or  comprehensive  State  health  planning 
must —  i 

"(A)  designate,  or  provide  for  the  estab- 
llsbment  of,  a  single  State  agency,  which  may 
be  an  interdepartmental  Eigency,  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  State's  health  plan- 
ning functions  under  the  pfan; 

"(B)  provide  for  the  eitabllslunent  of  a 
State  health  planning  council,  which  shall 
include  representatives  o^  State  and  local 
agencies  and  nongovemmeintal  organizations 
and  groups  concerned  with  health,  and  of 
consumers  of  health  servlMs,  to  advise  such 
State  agency  in  carrying  |  out  its  functions 
under  the  plan;  | 

"(C)  set  forth  policies  4ad  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  fundd  under  the  plan, 
which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, are  designed  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive State  planning  for  health  services  (both 
public  and  private).  Including  the  facilities 
and  persons  required  for  the  provision  of 
such  services,  to  meet  the  i^iealth  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  State;  i 

"(D)  provide  for  encou}^ging  cooperative 
efforts  among  governmental  or  nongovern- 
mental agencies,  organizations  and  groups 
concerned  with  health  services,  facilities,  or 
manpower,  and  for  coopy^tatlve  efforts  he- 
tween  such  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  and  similar  agencies,  organizations, 
and  groups  in  the  fields  DC  education,  wel- 
fare, and  rehabilitation:       ! 

"(E)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the|  Surgeon  General 
that  the  fimds  paid  imder  this  subsection 
will  be  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  to  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  tnade  available  by 
the  State  for  the  purpose!  of  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  not  { to  supplant  such 
non-Federal  funds; 

"(F)  provide  such  melthods  of  adminis- 
tration (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  exercise  no  au- 
thority with  respect  to  tha  selection,  tenure 
of  olflce,  and  compensation  of  any  Individual 
employed  in  accordance  with  such  methods) 
u  are  found  by  the  Sxirgeon  General  to  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan;  , 

"(G)  provide  that  the! State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  suj:^  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
tcri  such  access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"(H)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  approved 
under  tliis  subsection  and  submit  to  the 
Surgeon  General  appropriate  nvxUficatlona 
thereof; 

"(I)  provide  for  such  lllscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  proceduret  as  may  be  neces- 
•ary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
•coountlng  for  funds  p«ad  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection;  and 

"(J)  contain  such  addUlonal  information 
ud  assurances  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
lind  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thu  lubsectloiL 

"(3)  (A)  Statb  aixotments. — ^From  the 
*oma  appropriated  for  sudh  purpose  for  each 
flMal  year,  tlie  genN»l  States  shall  be  en- 
ttUed  to  allotments  detetmlived,  in  acoord- 
y*  with  regulations,  on  the  basis  of  th* 
poiralation  and  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
mpecttve  States;  except  tfeat  no  such  allot- 
ount  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU 
^  less  than  1  per  centum  of  the  sam  appro- 
priated for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  para- 
P*I>h  (1).    Any  such  ailoitment  to  a  SUte 


for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remsdn  available  for 
obligation  by  the  State,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  and  the 
State's  plan  approved  thereunder,  until  the 
close  of  the  suceeding  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a 
State  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Surgeon  General  determines 
wlU  not  be  required  by  the  State,  during  the 
period  for  which  it  Is  available,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  allotted  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  by  the  Surgeon  General  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as  he 
may  fix,  to  other  States  with  respect  to  which 
such  a  determination  has  not  been  made, 
in  pr(q>ortion  to  the  original  allotment  to 
such  States  under  subparagraph  (A)  for 
such  fiscal  year,  but  with  such  proix>rtlonate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Surgeon  General  estimates  such  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use  during  such  p>erlod; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reaUotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  so  reaUotted  to  a  State  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subeec- 
tion  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
its  allotment  under  subparagraph  (A)  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  Payments  to  states. — Prom  each 
State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  imder  this 
subsection,  the  State  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  the  expendltiues 
Incurred  during  that  year  or  the  succeeding 
year  pursuant  to  its  State  plan  approved 
under  this  subsection.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  sums  the  State  will 
need  in  order  to  perform  the  planning  under 
its  approved  State  plan  under  this  subsec- 
tion, but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  take  account  of  previously  made 
underpayments  or  overpayments.  The  "Fed- 
eral share'  for  any  State  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  all,  or  such  part  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  determine,  of  the  cost 
of  such  plaiming,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  allotments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years,  it  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  such  cost. 

"Project  Grants  for  Areawide  Health 
Planning 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized, 
dtu-ing  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1966, 
and  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  make,  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  subsection  (a), 
project  grants  to  any  othn  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  organization  to  cover 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
projects  for  developing  (and  from  time  to 
time  revising)  comprehensive  regional,  met- 
roiX)lltan  area,  or  other  local  area  plans  for 
coordination  of  existing  and  planned  health 
services,  including  the  facilities  and  persons 
required  for  provision  of  such  services;  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  project  grants  made 
In  any  State  prior  to  July  1.  1968.  approval 
of  such  State  agency  shall  be  required  only 
if  such  State  has  such  a  State  plan  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  such  graoits.  For  the  pur- 
poses  of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,0(X),000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1967,  $10,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1968,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1969,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1970. 

'Txojsct  Grants  for  Training,  Studies,  and 
Demonstrations 
"(c)  The  Biogeon  General  Is  also  author- 
ized, during  the  period  beginning  JtUy  1. 
1066,  and  ending  June  30.  19T2.  to  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency.  Institution,  or  other  organization  to 
cover  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  projects 
for  training,  studies,  or  demonstrations  look- 


ing toward  the  development  of  Improved  or 
more  effective  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning throughout  the  Nation.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967,  $5,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970. 

"Grants   for   Comprehensive   Public   Health 
Services 

"(d)(1)        AUTHMUZATION       Of       AFPROPKIA- 

TioNS. — ^There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, $170,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  $230,700,000  to  enable  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  make  grants  to  State  health 
or  mental  health  authorities  to  assist  the 
States  In  establishing  and  maintaining  ade- 
quate public  health  services,  including  the 
training  of  p^^onnel  for  State  and  local 
health  work.  The  sums  so  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  making  payments  to  States 
which  have  submitted,  and  had  approved 
by  the  Surgeon  General,  State  plans  for  pro- 
vision of  public  health  services. 

"(2)  State  plans  foe  provision  of  public 
HEALTH  SERVICES. — In  Order  to  be  approved 
under  this  subsection,  a  State  plajo.  iot  pro- 
vision of  public  health  services  must — 

"(A)  provide  for  administration  or  super- 
vision of  administration  by  the  State  health 
authority  or,  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  mental  health  authority: 

"(B)  set  forth  the  pwUcles  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  paid  imder  this  subsection: 

"(C)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Surgeon  General 
that  (1)  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection  will  be  used  to  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  toward  ptrovidlng  and 
strengthening  pubUc  health  services  In  the 
various  political  subdivisions  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  people;  (11)  such 
fimds  will  be  made  available  to  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  Institutiona, 
and  organizations,  in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria which  the  Surgeon  General  determines 
are  designed  to  secure  maximum  participa- 
tion of  local,  regional,  or  metropolitan  agen- 
cies and  groups  in  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices; (ill)  such  funds  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment and,  to  the  extent  practical,  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  available  for  tlie  purposes  for 
which  the  Federal  funds  are  provided  and 
not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal  funds; 
and  (iv)  public  health  services  under  the 
plan  will  be  established  and  maintained  for 
individuals  confined  to  Institutions  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded; 

"(D)  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  public 
health  services  under  the  State  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans  as  have  l>een  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  and,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1970,  provide  that  except  to 
the  extmt  permitted  in  regulations,  such 
services  will  be  provided  thereunder  only  to 
the  extent  Included  in  and  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  so  developed; 

"(E)  provide  that  public  health  services 
fornished  under  the  plan  will  be  In  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  regtUa- 
tions,  including  standards  as  to  the  scop* 
and  quality  of  such  services: 

"(F)  provide  such  methods  oS  admlnla- 
tratlon  (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  paraon- 
nd  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  exercise  no  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  selection,  teniv* 
at  office,  and  compensation  of  any  indlvld- 
tial  «nployed  in  aocordanoe  wttb  maiii 
methods)  as  are  found  by  th*  Burgeon  Q«ii- 
eral  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper,  and  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  plan; 

"(G)  provide  that  the  State  health  au- 
thority or.  with  respect  to  mental  health 
senricee.  the  State  mental  health  authority. 
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will  firom  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often 
than  annually,  revlev  and  evaluate  its  State 
plan  approved  under  this  subsection  and 
submit  to  the  Surgeon  General  appropriate 
modlllcatlons  tbereof; 

"(H)  provide  that  the  State  health  au- 
thority or.  with  respect  to  mental  health 
services,  the  State  mental  health  authority, 
will  make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"(I)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  asswe  the  proper  dlsbiirsement  of  an 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  subsection;  and 

"(J)  contain  such  additional  information 
/and  assurances  aa  the  Surgeon  General  may 
find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  Stats  aixotiodcts. — From  the  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provtsions  of 
this  subsection  the  several  States  shall  be 
entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  to  allotments 
determined.  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
on  the  basis  of  the  peculation  and  financial 
need  of  the  respective  States. 

"(4)  (A)  Patkkntb  to  btatts. — ^Prom  each 
State's  allotment  under  this  subsection  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  State  shall  be  paid  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  expenditures  Incurred  dur- 
ing such  year  under  its  State  plan  approved 
under  this  subsection.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  from  time  to  time  in  advance  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  sums  the  State  will  expend  under  the 
State  plan,  except  that  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  made  on  ac- 
ooont  of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments  under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  determln'ng  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State,  expenditoires  by 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
groups  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions, be  regarded  as  expenditures  by  such 
State  or  a  political  sul>dlvlslon  thereof. 

"(5)  FxsERAL  SHAHK. — The  Vederal  share' 
for  any  State  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
■hall  be  100  per  centum  less  than  percentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
aa  the  per  capita  income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States; 
except  that  in  no  case  shall  such  percentage 
be  less  than  33  V^  per  centum  or  more  than 
66%  per  centum,  and  except  that  the  Peder^ 
share  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  66%  per  centum. 

"(6)  DrmiMiNATiON  OF  rEsxaAi.  srarxs.— 
The  Federal  shares  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Surgeon  General  between  JiUy  1  and 
September  1  of  each  year,  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  per  capita  Incomes  of  each  of 
the  States  and  of  the  United  States  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  such  determination  shall  be  con- 
clusive for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  the 
next  July  1.  The  iMpuIatlons  of  the  several 
States  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
-  tba  latest  figures  for  the  population  of  the 
several.  States  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

"(7)  AixocATioN  or  ruinM  wtthin  thx 
BTATKB. — At  least  16  per  centum  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  State  mental  health 
authority  for  the  provision  under  the  State 
plan  of  mental  health  services.  At  least  TO 
per  centime  of  such  amoiuit  and  at  least  70 
per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  a  State's 
allotment  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
available  only  for  tba  provlaton  uader  that 


State  plan  of  services  In  the  communities  of 
the  State. 

"Project  Grants  for  Health  Servloea 
Development 
"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  9125,000,000  each  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  for  grants 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  to  cover  part  of 
the  cost  of  (1)  providing  services  to  meet 
health  needs  of  limited  geographic  scope  or 
of  specialized  regional  or  national  signifi- 
cance, (2)  stimulating  and  supporting  for  an 
initial  period  new  program  of  health  services, 
or  (3)  undertaking  studies,  demonstrations, 
or  training  designed  to  develop  new  methods 
or  Improve  existing  methods  of  providing 
health  services.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  or  (3)  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  with  respect  to  projects  involv- 
ing the  furnishing  of  public  health  services 
only  if  such  services  are  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plans  as  have  been  developed 
ptirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  and,  effective 
July  1.  1970.  except  to  the  extent  permitted 
In  regulations,  only  to  the  extent  such  serv- 
ices are  Included  in  and  are  furnished  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  so  developed. 

"Interchange  of  Personnel  With  States 

"(f)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  'State'  means  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency 
of  either  of  the  foregoing  engaged  in  any 
activities  related  to  health  or  designated  or 
established  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a);  the  term 
'Secretary'  means  (except  when  used  in  para- 
graph (3)  (D) )  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  the  term  'Depart- 
ment' means  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  through 
agreements  or  otherwise,  to  arrange  for  as- 
signment of  ofllcers  and  employeee  of  States 
to  the  Department  and  assignment  to  States 
of  officers  and  employees  in  the  Department 
engaged  in  work  related  to  health,  for  work 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  aid  the 
Department  in  more  effective  discbarge  of 
its  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  health  as 
authorized  by  law,  including  cooperation 
with  States  and  the  provision  of  technical  or 
other  assistance.  The  period  of  assignment 
of  any  officer  or  employee  under  an  arrange* 
ment  shall  not  exceed  two  years. 

"(3)  (A)  Officers  and  employees  in  the  De- 
partment assigned  to  any  State  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  considered,  during 
such  assignment,  to  be  (i)  on  detail  to  a  reg- 
ular work  assignment  In  the  Department,  or 
(11)  on  leave  without  pay  from  their  positions 
in  the  Department. 

"(B)  Persona  considered  to  be  so  detailed 
shall  remain  aa  officers  or  employees,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  the  Department  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  that  the  supervision  of  their 
duties  during  the  period  of  detail  may  be 
governed  by  agreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Involved. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  persons  so  assigned 
and  on  leave  without  pay — 

"(1)  If  the  rate  of  compensation  (Includ- 
ing allowances)  for  their  employment  by  the 
State  is  less  than  the  rate  of  compensation 
(Including  allowances)  they  would  be  receiv- 
ing had  they  continued  in  their  regular  as- 
signment in  the  Department,  they  may  re- 
ceive supplemental  salary  payments  from 
the  Depaitment  in  the  amount  considered 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  Justified,  but  not  at 
a  rate  in  excess  of  the  difference  between  the 
State  rate  and  the  Department  rate;  and 

"(11)  they  may  be  granted  annual  leave 
and  sick  leave  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law,  but  only  in  circumstances  considered  by 


the  Secretary  to   Justify  approval  of  such 

leave. 

Such  officers  and  employees  on  leave  without 

pay  shall,  notvtrlthstandlng  any  other  provi- 

slon  of  law,  be  entitled — 

"(ill)  to  continuation  of  their  Insurance 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  LUe 
Insurance  Act  of  1954,  and  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  at 
1959,  so  long  as  the  Department  continues  to 
collect  the  employee's  contribution  from  the 
officer  or  employee  involved  and  to  transmit 
for  timely  deposit  into  the  funds  created  un- 
der such  Acts  the  amount  of  the  employee') 
contributions  and  the  Government's  con- 
tribution from  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment; and 

"(lv)(I)  In  the  case  of  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Service,  to  have  their  service 
during  their  assignment  treated  as  provided 
in  section  214(d)  for  such  officers  on  leave 
without  pay,  or  (II)  in  the  case  of  other 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Department,  to 
credit  the  period  of  their  assignment  under 
the  arrangement  under  this  subsection 
toward  periodic  or  longevity  step  IncreaHi 
and  for  retention  and  leave  accrual  purposes, 
and,  upon  payment  into  the  clvU  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  f\i|id  of  the  percent- 
age of  their  State  salary,  aUd  of  their  supple, 
mental  salary  payments,  if  any,  which  would 
have  been  deducted  from  a  like  F^ederal  sal- 
ary for  the  period  of  such  assignment  and 
pajrment  by  the  Secretary  into  such  fund  of 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  payable 
by  him  during  the  period  of  such  assign- 
ment with  respect  to  a  like  Federal  salary, 
to  treat  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1959,  under  the  head  'Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund')  their  service  dur- 
ing such  period  as  service  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act; 
except  that  no  officer  or  employee  or  bis  bene- 
ficiary may  receive  any  benefits  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959,  or 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954,  based  on  service  during  an  as- 
signment hereunder  for  which  the  officer  or 
employee  or  ( If  he  dies  without  making  such 
election)  his  beneficiary  elects  to  receive 
benefits,  under  any  State  retirement  or  in- 
surance law  or  program,  which  the  Clril 
Service  Commission  determines  to  be  similar. 
The  Department  shall  deposit  currently  In 
the  funds  created  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954,  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959,  and  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  respectively,  the  amount  of 
the  Government's  contribution  under  these 
Acts  on  account 'fcf  service  with  respect  to 
which  employee  contributions  are  collected 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (ill)  and  the 
amount  of  the  Government's  contribution 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  on  ac- 
coimt  of  service  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments (of  the  amount  which  would  haw 
been  deducted  under  that  Act)  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (iv)  are  made  to  such  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

"(D)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  on  leave 
vrtthout  pay  (other  than  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  Service)  who  suffers  disability  or 
death  as  a  result  of  personal  injury  sustained 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  during 
an  assignment  hereunder,  shall  be  treated, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act.  as  though  he  were  an  em- 
ployee, as  defined  in  sych  Act.  who  had  sus- 
tained such  Injury  in  the  performance  of 
duty.  When  such  person  (or  his  dependents. 
In  case  of  death)  entitled  by  reason  of  Injury 
or  death  to  benefits  under  that  Act  Is  also 
entitled  to  benefiU  from  a  State  for  tbe  same 
Injury  or  death,  be  (or  his  dependents  in  case 
at  daath)  shall  alaot  which  benefits  be  wlU 
rao«tv*.    Such  elactton  sbaU  be  made  within 
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(06  year  after  the  Injury  of  death,  or  such 
further  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
for  good  cause  allow,  and  jwhen  made  shall 
be  Irrevocable  vmless  otheit^ise  provided  by 

law.  ! 

"(4)  Assignment  of  any  ctfficer  or  employee 
in  the  Department  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  with  lOr  without  reim- 
bursement by  the  State  for  the  compensation 
(or  supplementary  compensation) ,  travel  and 
transportation  expenses  (td  or  from  place  of 
assignment),  and  allowances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  such  officer  or  employee  during 
the  period  of  assignment,  fend  any  such  re- 
imbursement shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation utilized  for  paving  such  compeosa- 
Uon,  travel  or  transportation  expenses,  or 
allowances. 

"(5)  Appropriations  to  the  Department 
shall  be  available,  in  accordsince  with  the 
standardized  Government  travel  regulations 
or,  with  respect  to  commi^loned  officers  of 
the  Service,  the  Joint  travel  regulations,  the 
expenses  of  travel  of  offlcetrs  and  employees 
assigned  to  States  under!  an  arrangement 
under  this  subsection  on  blther  a  detail  or 
leave-witbout-pay  basis  aii^,  in  accordance 
with  applicable  law,  orderq,  and  regulations, 
for  expenses  of  transportaitlon  of  their  Im- 
mediate families  and  expeilaes  of  transporta- 
tion of  their  household  goods  and  personal 
effects.  In  connection  with  the  travel  of  such 
officers  and  employees  to  the  location  of  their 
posts  of  assignment  and  th^r  return  to  their 
official  stations.  | 

"(6)  Officers  and  employees  of  States  who 
are  assigned  to  the  Department  under  an 
arrangement  under  this  si^sectlon  may  (A) 
be  given  appointments  U^  the  Department 
covering  the  periods  of  sudh  assignments,  or 
(B)  be  considered  to  be  oi)  detail  to  the  De- 
partment. Appointments  jof  persons  so  as- 
signed may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  lavre.  Person^  so  appointed  In 
the  Department  shall  be  paid  at  rates  of 
compensation  determined  in  accordance 
with  tbe  Classification  Act  Of  1949,  and  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  ofllcers  or  employees 
of  the  Service  for  the  purposes  of  (A)  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  A^t,  (B)  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  lastirance  Act  of 
1964,  or  (C)  unless  their  appointments  result 
In  the  loss  of  coverage  in  a  group  health 
benefits  plan  whose  premium  has  been  paid 
in  whole  or  In  part  by  a  Sitnte  contribution, 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959.  Sta.'^  officers  and  employees  who 
are  assigned  to  the  Department  without 
appointment  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Department, 
except  as  provided  in  su^Mection  (7),  ntH- 
shall  they  be  paid  a  salary  or  wage  by  the 
Service  during  the  period  of  their  assign- 
ment The  supervision  of  the  duties  of  such 
persons  during  the  assignment  may  be  gov- 
erned by  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  involved. 

"(7)  (A)  Any  State  officer  or  employee  who 
Is  assigned  to  the  Department  without  ap- 
pointment shall  nevertheless  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  203,  205,  207,  208, 
«nd  209  erf  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
"(B)  Any  State  officer  or  employee  who  is 
given  an  appointment  while  assigned  to  the 
Department,  or  who  Is  asBlgned  to  the  De- 
partment without  appoiotment,  under  an 
MTangement  under  this  subsection,  and  who 
suffers  disability  or  death  as  a  result  ctf  per- 
•onal  Injury  sustained  while  in  the  perform- 
ance of  hia  duty  dvulng  such  assignment 
»1»«11  be  treated,  for  the  purpoee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as  though 
he  wee  an  employee,  as  defined  in  such  Act, 
J*o  had  sustained  such  lajtuy  in  the  per- 
"Jonance  of  duty.  When  «ruch  person  (or  his 
dependents,  in  case  of  death)  entitled  by 
reason  of  injury  or  death  to  benefits  under 
tiut  Act  Is  also  entttled  t«  benefits  tmn  a 


State  for  the  same  Injury  or  death,  he  (or  his 
dependents,  in  case  of  death)  shall  elect 
which  benefits  he  wUl  receive.  Such  election 
shall  be  made  within  one  year  after  the  in- 
jury or  death,  or  such  ftirther  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  for  good  cause  allow, 
and  when  made  shall  be  Irrevocable  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

"(8)  The  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment shall  be  available,  in  accordance  with 
the  standardized  Government  travel  regula- 
tions, during  the  period  of  assignment  and 
In  the  case  of  travel  to  and  from  their  places 
of  assignment  or  appointment,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  travel  of  persons  as- 
signed to,  or  given  appointments  by,  the 
Service  under  an  arrangement  under  this 
subsection. 

"(9)  All  arrangements  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  assignment  of  officers  or  employees 
in  the  Department  to  States  or  for  assign- 
ments of  officers  or  employees  of  States  to 
the  Department  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"General 

"(g)(1)  All  regulations  and  amendments 
thereto  with  respect  to  grants  to  States  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  after  con- 
sultation with  a  conference  of  the  State 
health  planning  agencies  designated  or  es- 
tablished pursuant'^o  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a).  All  regu- 
lations and  amendments  thereto  with  re- 
spect to  grants  to  States  under  subsection 
(d)  shall  be  made  after  constiltation  with  a 
conference  of  State  health  authorities  and, 
in  the  case  of  regulations  and  amendments 
which  relate  to  or  in  any  way  affect  grants 
for  services  or  other  activities  In  the  field  of 
mental  health,  the  State  mental  health  au- 
thorities. Insofar  as  practicable,  the  Sur- 
geon General  shall  obtain  the  agreement, 
pri^r  to  the  issuance  of  such  regulations 
or  amendments,  of  the  State  authorities  or 
agencies  with  whom  such  consultation  is  re- 
quired. 

"(2)  The  Surgeon  General,  at  the  request 
of  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion, may  reduce  the  payments  to  such  recip- 
ient by  the  fair  market  value  of  any  equip- 
ment or  supplies  furnished  to  such  recipient 
and  by  the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances, 
traveling  expenses,  and  any  other  costs  In 
connection  with  the  detail  of  an  officer  or 
employee  to  the  recipient  when  such 
furnishing  or  such  detail,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  for  the  convenience  of  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  such  recipient  and  for  the  purpoee 
of  carrying  out  the  State  plan  or  the  project 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  under  this 
section  is  made.  The  amount  by  which  such 
payments  are  so  reduced  shall  be  available 
for  payment  of  such  costs  (including  the 
costs  of  such  equipment  and  supplies)  by 
the  Siu-geon  General,  but  shall,  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  Federal  share  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (d),  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  State. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Surgeon  General,  after 
reafonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  health  authority  or,  where  appro- 
priate, the  mental  health  authority  of  a 
State  or  a  State  health  planning  agency  des- 
ignated or  established  pursuant  to  sut^ar- 
agraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a),  finds  that,  with  respect  to  money  paid 
to  the  State  out  of  appropriations  under 
subsection  (a)  car  (d),  there  Is  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  either — 

"(A)  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  State  plan  submitted  under  such 
subsection;  or 

"(C)  applicable  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

the  Surgeon  General  shall  notify  such  State 
health  authority,  mental  health  aut.aorlty,  or 
health  planning  agency,  as  the  case  may  be. 


that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  from  appropriations  under  such 
subsection  (or  In  his  discretion  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State  from 
such  appropriations  for  activities  in  which 
there  is  such  failure),  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  such  failure. 
Until  be  is  so  satisfied,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  make  no  payment  to  such  State  from 
appropriations  under  such  subsection,  or  shall 
limit  payment  to  activities  In  which  there  Is 
no  such  fallxire. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"  ( A)  The  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
private  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
means  one  which  Is  a  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation, or  is  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  corporations  or  associations,  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  law- 
fully taure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual;  and 

"(B)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  and  the  term  'United 
States'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Continuation  of  Grants  to  Schools  of  Public 
Health 

Sec.  5.  Effective  July  1.  1967,  section  309 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated «5,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  to  enable  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations, for  provision,  in  public  or  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  public  health  accredited 
by  a  body  or  bodies  recognized  by  the  Sur- 
geon General,  of  comprehensive  professional 
training,  specialized  consultlve  services,  and 
technical  assistance  in  the  fields  of  public 
health  and  in  the  administration  of  State 
or  local  public  health  programs,  except  that 
In  allocating  funds  made  available  under 
this  subsection  among  such  schools  of  pub- 
lic health,  the  Surgeon  General  shall  give 
primary  consideration  to  the  number  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  students  attending  each 
such  school." 

Continuation  of  Authorization  for  Training 

of  Personnel  for  State  and  Local  Health 

Work;  Co(^>eratlon  Between  the  States 

Sec.  6.  (a)   Effective  July  1,  1966,  section 

311    of    the    Public    Health    Service   Act    Is 

amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "311."  and 

by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 

following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  encour- 
age cooperative  activities  between  the  States 
with  respect  to  comprehensive  and  continu- 
ing planning  as  to  their  current  and  futtire 
health  needs,  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  public  health  services,  and 
otherwise  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 314." 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1967.  section  311  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Surgeon  General  Is  also  authorised  to  train 
personnel  for  State  and  local  health  work." 

Effective  Date  and  Repealer 
Sbc.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
4  shall  beocHne  effective,  and  sectimi  SIS  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be  re- 
pealed, as  of  July  1. 1966,  except  that  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  314  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactznent 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  until  July  1, 
1967,  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(d)  and  (e) .  and  tbe  provisions  of  subsection 
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(g)  Inaofkr  m  they  relate  to  cuch  aubMctlona 
(d)  and  (e),  of  section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  as  amended  by  thla  Act. 
Effective  July  1.  1967,  section  316  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  r^ealed. 

Orants  for  Initiating  Services  at  liental 

Retardation  PaclUttea 
Sbc.  8.  The  Mental  Retardation  PaclUtleB 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  title  I,  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  I>—Gnmts  for  coats  of  initiating  serv- 
ices   in    community    mcTttal    retardation 
facUities 

"Authorlxatlon  of  Grants 
"Sac.  141.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  or- 
ganisations, or  institutions  to  initiate,  ex- 
tend, and  Improve  services  In  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  principally  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  particular  community 
or  ooznmimlties  in  or  near  which  the  facility 
Is  situated,  the  Secretary  may.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  va&ke  grants 
to  meet  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
costs  (determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
under  section  144)  of  providing  services  In 
such  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

"In  making  such  grants  after  June  30, 1968. 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  new  or 
expanded  services  part  of  the  cost  of  which 
wUl  be  borne  out  of  State  or  local  public 
funds. 

"Applications  and  Conditions  for  Approval 

"Sac.  142.  Grants  under  this  part  with 
respect  to  any  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded may  be  made  only  upon  implication, 
and  only  If — 

"(1)  the  applicant  is  a  public  or  nmi- 
proflt  private  agency,  organization,  or  insti- 
tution which  owns  or  operates  the  facility: 

"(2)  the  aerrloee  to  be  provided  by  the 
facility  will  provide  principally  for  persons 
residing  in  a  particular  community  or  com- 
munitlee  In  or  near  which  such  facility  is 
situated,  one  or  more  of  the  types  of  services 
(or  the  mentally  retarded  whl^  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  basic  and  neces- 
sary services  for  the  mentally  retard»l; 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
types  of  services  to  be  supported  are  not 
sufficiently  available  in  other  faciUiUes  in 
said  communities: 

"(4)  the  Secretary  determines  that,  with 
respect  to  the  particular  type  or  types  of 
service  to  be  so  assisted.  Federal  financial 
assistance  is  not,  in  fact,  available  to  the 
applicant  under  any  other  Act  (or  portion 
thereof)  which  is  administered  by  tlie  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare. 

"(6)  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
is  satisfactory  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  for  any 
period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and, 
to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  other  ncxi-Federal  fimda 
for  mental  retardation  services  that  would 
in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  fimds  be 
made  available  for  the  services  described 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and 
will  in  no  event  supplant  such  state,  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  fiuMls;  and 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  an  appUcant  In  a 
State  which  has  in  existence  a  State  plan 
relating  to  the  provision  of  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  facility  are  consistent  with  the 
plan. 

"Payments 

"Sac.  143.  Payment  of  grants  under  this 
part  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  previously  made  over- 
payments or  underpayments)  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  in  such  install- 
ments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 


"Regulations 

"Sec.  144.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
general  regulations  concerning  the  eligibility 
of  fadlitlee  under  this  part,  determination 
of  eligible  costs  with  respect  to  which 
grants  may  be  made,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  (including  those  specified  in  sec- 
tion 142)  for  approving  applications  under 
this  part. 

"Payments  under  this  part  with  respect 
to  any  project  may  be  made  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  five  years  beginning  with 
the  commencement  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
for  which  any  payment  is  made. 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sec.  145.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  •1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $12,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  this  part." 

DBFIWITION  or  CONBTKTJCnON 

Sbc.  9.  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section 
401  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Commionlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  term  'construction'  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition  of 
existing  buildings,  and  expansion,  remodel- 
ing, alteration,  and  renovation  of  existing 
buildings,  and  initial  equlfNoient  of  such  new, 
newly  acquired,  expanded,  remodeled,  altered, 
or  renovated  buildings. 

"(f)  The  term  'cost  of  construction'  In- 
cludes the  cost  of  architects'  fees  and  ac- 
quisition of  land  in  connection  with  con- 
struction, but  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
off-site  improvements." 

Sac.  10.  The  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLS  T — TSAINmO  OV  PHTSXCAI,  XDUCATOIS  AND 

axcBXATioN  pxBsoNina.  roB  iczntaixt  xx- 

TAKDKO  AND  OTHXK  HCANOICAPPKD  CBILDSXN 

"Grants;  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sao.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  assist  them 
In  providing  professional  or  advanced  train- 
ing for  personnel  engaged  or  prep>arlng  to  en- 
gage in  employment  as  physical  educators  or 
recreation  personnel  for  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children,  or  as  super- 
visors of  such  personnel,  or  engaged  or  pre- 
paring to  engage  In  research  or  teaching  in 
fields  related  to  the  physical  education  or 
recreation  of  such  children. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  at  making  the  grants 
authorized  under  subsection  (a),  there  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending,  June  30,  1966,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $2,000,000 
each.  Any  sums  appropriated  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  and  not  obligated  before  the  end 
thereof  shall  remain  available  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  for  which 
appropriated. 

"Research  and  Demonstration  Projects  in 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  for 
Mentally  Retarded  and  other  Handicapped 
Children 

"Sac  603  (a)  (1)  Thwe  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  $1,000,000.  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  $1 ,600,000,  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  States. 
State  or  local  educational  agencies,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  or  research  agencies  and 
organizations,  for  research  or  demonstration 


projects  relating  to  physical  education  or 
recreation  for  mentally  retarded,  hard  of 
hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  distiirbed, 
crippled,  or  other  children  with  specific  or 
serious  learning  disabilities,  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  si>eclal  or  modified  physical 
education  and  recreation  activities  to  en- 
hance their  physical  and  mental  develop, 
ment. 

"(2)  Grants  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  in  installments,  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  on  such  conditions  ai 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  appMlnt  panels  of  experts  who  are  com- 
petent to  evaluate  various  typies  of  research 
or  demonstration  projects  under  this  section, 
and  shall  secure  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  one  such  pxinel  before  mftii;ing  any 
grant  under  this  section. 

"Advisory  Committee 
"Sac.  503.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  which  shaU 
consist  of  fifteen  members  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  i>ollcy  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.  Seven  members 
of  such  committee  shall  be  Individuals  from 
the  field  of  physical  education,  five  mem- 
bers thereof  shall  be  Individuals  from  the 
field  of  recreation,  and  three  members  thereof 
shall  be  individuals  with  exp)erience  or  special 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  or  other  handicapped  children. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  designate  one  of  the  members  of  such 
committee  to  serve  as  the  chairman  thereof. 
"(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  members  of  any  p>anel  appwinted  pursu- 
ant to  section  502(b),  who  are  not  regular 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  such 
committee  or  such  pianel,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  p>er  day, 
including  travel  time:  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regtilax  place  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
panses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
UJ3.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 
"Delegation  of  Functions 

"Sxc.  504.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  tiUe 
to  ajiy  officer  or  employee  of  the  Dei>artment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Reorganization  Plan 
Sxc.  11.  The  provisions  enacted  by  this  Act 
sliall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1966. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
less  than  a  week,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill! 
has  directed  the  passage  of  two  meas- 
ures vital  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation.  ^^ 

I,  of  course,  refer  to  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bills  passed  last  Tuesday 
and  to  the  most  Imimrtant  measure  Just 
adopted — the  comprehensive  health  bill. 

Senator  tttt.t.  has  thus  achieved  a  feat 
difBcult  to  match.  And  the  accomplish- 
ment speaks  highly  for  the  devotion,  the 
talent,  and  the  great  ability  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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The  distinguished  nihiority  leader 
[Mr.  DntKsxNl  is  similarly  to  be  com 
mended  for  stating  his;  views  on  the 
comprehensive  health  bill  in  typically 
clear  and  piersuasive  fashion.  We  cer- 
tainly thank  him  and  otjhers  for  splen- 
did supix>rt  and  coope^tion  and  for 
joining  to  assure  swift 
action  on  this  measure 


tnd  successful 
today. 


BORDER     HIGHWAY     ^LONQ     THE 
RIO  GRANl|)E 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M^".  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,]  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  not  having  arrived,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1625,  HR.  11555,  and  that 
it  be  made  the  pending  ibusiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Wll  will  be  stated  by  title. , 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (HJl.  11555)  to  prbvide  a  border 
highway  along  the  TJJ8.  qink  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  connection  vsfith  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamizal  boundary  dispute 
between  the  United  Statios  and  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  jof  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  th^  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M^.  President.  I 
offer  the  language  of  3.  2630,  as  re- 
ported, as  a  substitute  amendment  for 
ER.  11555. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated! 

The  Assistant  LECisLAitVE  Clxrk.  It 
is  proposed  to  strike  oujt  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  herein- 
«Iter  referred  to  as  the  Seceatary.  is  author- 
l«d  to  (1)  construct  a  border  highway  In 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texts,  betv^een  the 
approximate  point  of  the  beginning  of  the 
rtctlfled  boundary  channel,  two  blocks  west 
of  Santa  Pe  Street  in  El  Paao,  thence  along 
the  international  boimdary  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bridge  at  Zaragosa  Road— about 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  east:  Provided,  That 
the  design  plans  and  speciflcatlons  for  this 
highway  shall  be  developed  to  meet  design 
and  construction  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary;  that  the  Secretary  may  work 
tlirough  the  Texas  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment in  accomplishing  any  part  of  this  proj- 
ect; that  the  planning,  design,  and  construc- 
tion schedule,  and  works  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
•lon,  United  States  and  Mexico,  to  assure 
coordination  with  the  relocfttlon  of  the  river 
channel  and  relocation  of  rtlated  faculties, 
puisuant  to  the  Amerlcan-Mtxlcan  Chamizal 
Convention  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  184) :  And 
provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  may  at 
M  discretion  request  that  ttie  United  States 
wanmissloner.  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  plan  aod  perform  such 
part  of  the  engineering  and  construction  of 
we  highway  as  may  be  warranted  to  assure 
wortinauon  and  efficient  construction,  and 
r*  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
M  State  fiinds  necessary  far  such  purpose: 
(2)  acquire  lands  necessary  for  the  border 
^nway  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
^»n».  through  the  United  States  Commls- 
aoner,  International  BounUary  and  Water 
^J>°JfilMlon:  Provided,  Thtfi  the  provUlons 
«  me  American-Mexican  Ctamizal  Conven- 


tion Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  184)  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act 
wlU  also  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  adjoining 
lands  required  for  the  border  highway,  and 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  funds  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
vey aU  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  highway  authorized  to 
be  constructed  by  this  Act  to  the  State  of 
Texas  or  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  construct  any 
highway  under  authority  of  this  Act  untU 
such  time  as  he  shall  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  Texas  wherein 
the  State  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  such  time  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  constructing  such 
highway,  including  all  costs  of  acquiring 
such  additional  lands  or  Interests  in  such 
lands  as  may  be  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  highway  authorized  by  this  Act 
and  aU  preliminary  engineering  costs,  and 
the  State  of  Texas  or  the  city  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  agrees  to  accept  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  to  the  highway  upon  completion  of 
construction  and  agrees  to  maintain  such 
blghvray  for  such  period  and  in  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  Amoimts 
paid  by  the  State  of  Texas  under  this  section 
shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Secretary,  together 
with  svuns  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
3,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sxc.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,  which 
shall  be  available  for  paying  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ball  up 
my  amendment  No.  936  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  wUI  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  the  word 
"State"  in  line  10,  strike  out  through  the 
words  "and  the"  in  line  17. 

On  page  3,  beginning  after  the  period  in 
line  22,  strike  out  through  the  period  In 
line  25. 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  "$6,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$12,000,000". 

On  page  4,  Une  4.  strike  out  "the  Federal 
share  of". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  restore  $6 
million  in  funds  which  was  cut  from  the 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

This  is  something  of  a  matter  of  honor 
with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  When  this  was  negotiated  with 
the  people  of  El  Paso,  they  were  en- 
couraged and  convinced  that  they  should 
accept  the  Chamizal  settlement.  The 
people  of  El  Paso  were  promised  in  effect 
that  this  highway  would  be  built. 

Inadequate  f  imds  are  provided  in  this 
bill  and  no  matching  funds  are  available 


from  State  or  local  government  with 
which  to  complete  the  highway. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  imder- 
taken  a  beautiflcation  program  at  Juarez, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  do  the  same. 

THK     CHAMIZAL     HIGHWAY:    rOLL     FUMOING     IS 
A    MOST 

The  Chamizal  Treaty,  ratified  <mi  Jan- 
uary 14,  1964,  peacefully  settled  a  100- 
year-old  dispute  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  over  the  sovereignty  of  a 
several-hundred-acre  tract  known  as  the 
Chamizal,  which  was  formed  north  of  the 
present  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  by  movement  of  the  river 
southward  in  1864-67.  That  treaty  pro- 
vides that  approximately  630  acres  of 
land  in  southerly  downtown  El  Paso  be 
transferred  to  Mexico  and  193  acres  of 
land  under  Mexican  jurisdiction  be 
transferred  to  the  United  States. 

During  negotiations  leading  to  the 
Chamizal  Convention  and  Treaty,  a 
complementary  program  to  develop  the 
American  section  of  land  was  proposed 
by  our  Federal  Government,  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  county  and 
city  of  El  Paso.  El  Paso  has  throughout 
been  extremely  helpful  and  cooperative 
in  adjusting  itself  to  the  provisions  of 
the  settlement,  even  though  a  significant 
segment  of  its  lands  was  Involved. 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  relocation 
of  the  Rio  Grande  channel,  for  re- 
location within  the  Chamizal  section  of 
the  irrigation  canal,  and  for  compensat- 
ing occupants  of  the  lands  Involved  in 
the  transfer.  These  efforts  are  already 
well  underway. 

Additional  aspects  of  the  harmonious 
development  include  the  Chamizal  Na- 
tional Memorial,  which  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Congress,  a  parallel  re- 
location of  the  American  irrigation 
canal,  and  the  construction  of  the 
Chamizal  Memorial  Highway.  While 
these  developments  are  not  included  in 
the  treaty  itself,  being  entirely  domestic 
projects  and  not,  therefore,  properly 
includable  in  an  International  treaty, 
they  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  city  of  El  Paso. 

Mexico  has  initiated  a  handsome 
border  beautiflcation  program  on  its  side 
of  the  international  border  in  Ciudad 
Juarez,  and  it  is  highly  appropriate  that 
the  United  States  equally  express  itself 
in  this  development  program. 

Prior  to  its  behig  settled,  the  Chamizal 
boundary  dispute  created  serious  difficul- 
ties for  the  area  of  El  Paso  affected  by 
this  bill — approximately  630  acres  of  the 
southern  part  of  downtown  El  Paso. 
Private  developers  had  been  reticent  to 
invest  in  the  area,  and  no  Federal  proj- 
ects could  be  begun  before  title  to  the 
land  was  clear. 

The  Chamizal  Treaty  with  Mexico, 
ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1963,  estab- 
lished the  permanent  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  providing 
for  relocation  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  creation  of  a  concrete-lined  chan- 
nel. The  treaty  also  provided  special 
compensation  for  relocation  of  private 
residences  and  places  of  business,  flood 
control,  and  prevention  of  p<^utIon. 
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The  Chamlzal  border  highway  Is  an- 
other aspect  of  the  settlement. 

The  proposed  highway  would  occupy 
land  areas  obtained  In  the  treaty  adjust- 
ment and  would  extend  12.5  miles  from 
the  beginning  of  the  relocated  channel 
to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  In- 
ternational Highway  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande  on  Zaragosa  Bridge.  The  ex- 
pected volimie  of  traffic  on  the  highway 
Justifies  construction  of  a  four-lane 
highway.  It  would  cost  $12  million. 
Such  a  highway  would  help  provide  for 
traffic  needs  and  orderly  development  of 
the  city  of  El  Paso.  Its  construction 
would  be  Just  reparation  for  the  earlier 
lack  of  highway  facilities  and  would  as- 
sist the  city  in  adjusting  to  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Rio  Grande  northward.  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senate  of  the  full 
support  of  the  community  of  El  Paso 
concerning  this  project. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  rec- 
ommended construction  of  the  highway. 
So  did  the  Kennedy  administration.  The 
highway  has  always  been  regarded  in  El 
Paso  and  in  the  executive  branch  as 
closely  related  to  the  Chamlzal  project 
Itself. 

Implementation  of  the  Chamlzal  set- 
tlement Is  now  approximately  60-percent 
complete.  The  highway  should  be  con- 
structed as  a  part  of  this  project. 

This  highway  would  replace  certain 
connecting  street  and  road  links  which 
no  longer  can  be  used  because  they  now 
lie  outside  the  International  boundaries 
of  the  United  States.  More  significantly, 
It  would  connect  three  very  busy  points 
of  International  entry  and  exit  to  and 
from  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  at 
the  busiest  port  of  entry  on  the  entire 
southern  border  of  the  United  States. 
Some  60  million  crossings  occur  aimually 
at  these  points. 

In  losing  the  territory  under  the  treaty, 
the  city  of  El  Paso  lost  certain  roads  and 
streets  that  connect  with  points  of  In- 
ternational entry,  and  In  addition  lost 
some  $27  million  worth  of  property  from 
its  tax  rolls.  The  city  further  deeded  to 
the  XJJS.  Government  without  charges  a 
parcel  of  municipal  property,  valued  at 
approximately  $250,000  for  Federal  use 
as  a  border  station. 

Ambassador  Thomas  Marm  at  the  time 
of  working  out  the  details  of  a  settlonent 
with  the  ciUzens  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  prom- 
ised them  that  he  would  recommend  to 
the  Congress  as  an  adjustment  for  their 
loss  In  tax  revenues,  as  a  replacement  for 
the  lost  streets  and  roads,  and  as  a  long- 
needed  connection  between  these  points 
of  entry  on  our  border,  such  a  highway 
as  this  bill  now  would  authorize. 

The  merits  of  the  legislation  are  seen 
in  the  three  considerations  of  need,  fair- 
ness, and  value  to  the  United  States. 

First.  Need  for  the  highway  Is  implicit 
In  Che  fact  that  El  Paso  is  the  busiest 
port  of  entry  on  our  entire  border.  Sixty 
million  people  cross  annually  at  the  three 
points  which  this  road  would  connect. 
This  number  Is  equal  to  almost  one-third 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  U.8.  Border  Patrol  has  said  that 
the  mobility  of  such  a  highway  would 
assist  In  their  patrolling  of  the  border  at 
this  vital  point.  Such  a  highway  was 
first  proposed  in  1927  but  was  Incapable 


of  being  built  through  all  these  years 
because  of  the  long-pending  Chamlzal 
settlement  and  the  fact  that  the  title  to 
the  land  was  clouded. 

Second.  A  measure  of  fairness  to  the 
city  of  El  Paso  would  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  construction  of  this  highway 
through  a  part  of  the  city.  El  Paso  gave 
up  630  acres  willingly  and  freely  to  co- 
operate with  the  UB.  Government  in  re- 
moving this  festering  sore  of  recurrent 
conflict  between  oiur  country  and  the 
nedghborlng  Republic  of  Mexico. 

The  city  surrendered  approximately 
$27  million  of  property  from  its  tax  rolls 
In  order  to  facilitate  this  settlement. 
This  obviously  represents  a  considerable 
aimual  loss  to  the  city,  and  the  provision 
of  this  highway  will  assist  them  In  ac- 
C(Himiodating  to  this  loss. 

Third.  The  value  to  the  United  States 
Is  imquestionable.  The  cost  Is  small  In 
comparison.  At  an  estimated  $12  mil- 
lion, it  will  come  to  only  about  20  cents 
for  each  citizen  who  crosses  the  border 
at  this  location  this  year.  And,  it  is  a 
one-time  cost. 

It  will  provide  a  better  flow  of  traffic, 
long  and  sorely  needed,  for  these  60  mil- 
lion Einnual  crossings.  And  it  will  greatly 
Improve  the  first  Impression  for  the  mil- 
lions from  Latin  America  who  enter  our 
coimtry  from  that  point  for  \islts  each 
year.  El  Paso  is.  for  much  of  Latin 
America,  a  window  to  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  it  is  an  international  city  for 
many  other  official  visitors. 

There  are  43  nations  of  the  free  world 
which  train  troops  at  Fort  Bliss  and  the 
White  Sands  missile  complex.  The  im- 
pression they  get  at  El  Paso  is  their  im- 
pression of  the  United  States.  Mexico 
has  vmderway  a  very  impressive  pro- 
gram of  development  at  Juarez  on  its 
side  of  the  border.  At  this  point  Mexi- 
can Improvements  come  *to  about  $8.8 
million. 

The  $12  million  bill  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  UJ3.  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  State. 
It  is  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

It  obviously  serves  a  true  national 
need,  as  distinguished  from  a  purely  lo- 
cal need,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  impressive  and  impelling  fact  of  aU 
is  the  fact  of  these  60  million  crossings 
every  year. 

The  people  of  El  Paso  accepted  this  ir- 
retrievable loss  of  territory  for  several 
reasons.  Their  lives  are  entwined  in 
international  good  will  and  they  believe 
in  the  need  for  good  international  rela- 
tions. 

The  UJS.  Government  came  to  the 
people  of  El  Paso  and  asked  them  to  ac- 
cept this  settlement  for  the  higher  pur- 
pose of  International  relations,  to  remove 
the  great  stigma  that  hsis  balked  nego- 
tiations of  the  United  States  over  the 
years. 

The  Federal  Government  said  to  the 
people  of  El  Paso,  "Your  fellow  Ameri- 
cans are  asking  you  to  give  up  a  net  of 
427  acres  of  land  in  your  growth  area; 
to  relinquish  $320,000  of  annual  taxes 
and  to  displace  5,500  residents." 

What  did  El  Paso  ask  for  In  return? 
They  are  not  asking  to  build  a  whole  new 


part  of  their  city.    They  are  asking  only 
that  this  road  be  built  as  promised. 

El  Paso  did  not  even  receive  reimburse- 
ment of  7  miles  of  roadway  that  she  lost 
as  well  as  the  road  that  was  lost  along 
the  levee. 

Although  this  Is  an  International 
border.  El  Paso  is  not,  even  now,  asking 
that  the  United  States  maintain  the  road 
hereafter.  The  State  of  Texas  and  the 
city  of  El  Paso  will  maintain  it. 

This  plan  was  developed  for  very  real 
reasons  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et has  approved  this  program. 

The  $12  million  figure  stated  Is  only 
an  authorization  and  includes  acquisition 
costs.  It  is  not  an  appropriation.  The 
road  work  can  never  be  done  more 
cheaply  than  right  now,  because  it  can 
be  built  simultaneously  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  levee  on  the  river.  Any 
delay  would  be  costly. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  even  though  this 
bill  is  supported  by  two  administrations 
and  has  been  passed  intact  by  the  House, 
the  Senate  committee  has  slashed  it  by 
50  percent.  This  is  a  crippling  cut.  If 
it  stands  the  entire  project  is  doomed. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  committee, 
I  think  their  action  must  in  all  reason 
and  fairness  be  reversed. 

We  should  meet  our  obligations  as  the 
executive  branch  has  and  the  House  has 
and  provide  the  full  $12  million  for  this 
project. 

There  Is  an  excellent  example  of  a  road 
built  wholly  at  Federal  expense  nearby. 
This  is  the  highway  to  the  Dulles  Air- 
port. In  contrast  with  the  present  pro- 
posal the  Dulles  Highway  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment for  continuous  maintenance. 

The  Dulles  Highway  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  this  Chamlzal  Highway  and 
serves  many  fewer  people.  In  the  first 
3  years  the  Dulles  Highway  carried  fewer 
than  3  million  people.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  new  Chemizal  Highway  will 
carry  per  year  60  million  people.  That 
is  more  than  three  times  as  many  per- 
sons as  annually  visit  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

If  we  bring  this  down  to  a  per-user 
cost,  the  taxpayers  paid  $5  for  each 
passenger  using  the  Dulles  Highway  in 
the  first  3  years  of  Its  operation,  and 
the  Chamlzal,  by  way  of  a  comparison 
of  cost,  will  only  represent  about  7  cents 
for  each  International  passenger  who 
can  be  expected  to  use  it  in  its  first  3 
years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  so  that  every  Sen- 
ator may  understand  just  how  the  people 
of  El  Paso  feel,  I  want  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  very  candid  memorandum  sent 
to  me  by  that  city's  mayor,  the  Hon- 
orable Judson  P.  Williams.    It  reads: 

The  clUzeoa  of  El  Paso  note  with  deep  con- 
cern the  September  22nd  action  in  which 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee 
members  voted  to  limit  Federal  participation 
In  the  proposed  Chamlzal  Border  Highway 
to  60%  of  the  coBt. 

Construction  of  thto  border  highway  Is  W- 
mendously  Important  to  this  area  as  a  part 
of  the  Chamlaal  settlement  and  this  amend- 
ment. If  aUowed  to  stand,  would  be  a  tragic 
economic  blow  to  El  Paso.  If  the  origin*! 
bUl.  S2630.  is  not  acted  upon  favorably  w 
which  the  Federal  Government  provides  the 
entire  coet.  It  la  my  feeling  that  the  impact 
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upon  the  citizens  of  El  Past)' will  forever  place 
a  cloud  upon  what  has  been  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  international  accomplishment. 

The  City  of  El  Paso  cooperated  and  worked 
irlth  the  Federal  Government  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  settlement  of  the  Chamlzal 
ixirder  dispute.  As  the  Chief  City  Official, 
I  was  probably  beet  Infontied  as  to  the  im- 
pact such  a  settlement  wpuld  have  on  our 
community. 

On  June  6,  1963,  when  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  visited  in  E  Paso,  this  mat- 
ter of  the  border  highway  as  partial  repcu^- 
tlon  to  the  City  of  El  Paw>  In  the  Chamlzal 
settlement  was  discussed  with  him,  and  he 
pledged  his  complete  support  of  the  project. 

In  June,  1964,  Presidential  Assistant  Ralph 
Dungan  advised  City  officials  that  President 
Johnson  was  carefully  studying  the  proposed 
four-lane  highway  along  the  new  river  chan- 
nel. In  September,  1965,  President  Johnson 
announced  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  the  funds  for  the  border  hlgb- 
way.  On  September  11,  1966.  Senator  Ralph 
TAUOBotTOB  cited  President  Johnson's  ap- 
proval in  Washington  of  the  border  highway. 

This  proposed  highway  is  not  sugar  coat- 
ing on  the  settlement  but^  has  been  a  part 
of  every  discussion  held  dlhce  the  summer 
of  1962,  when  Ambassador  Thomas  C.  Mann 
and  U.S.  Commissioner  J.  P.  Prledkln  first 
apprwched  the  officials  and  other  civic  lead- 
en of  the  City  of  El  Paso  Iq  en  effort  to  work 
out  a  solution  to  the  ChamUal  dispute. 

There  had  been  and  was;  much  opposition 
to  this  settlement  treaty  <)&  the  part  of  El 
Paaoans  and  Texans.  In  t&^t,  there  appeared 
to  be  strong  objections  throughout  the 
United  States  to  surrendertog  sovereign  ter- 
ritory on  questionable  claim.  Secretary 
Mann  explained  the  national  requirement 
for  settling  the  ^border  dispute  and  appealed 
to  El  Pasoans  to  support  a  settlement  stating 
Uiat  the  loss  to  El  Paso  would  be  mlnlmlEed 
by  a  federal  border  Improvement  plan. 

The  plan,  illustrated  in  drawings  and  pic- 
tures, presented  a  four-lane  scenic  road  and 
traffic  way  along  the  border.  This  road  was 
to  resolve  many  El  Paso  traffic  problems  and 
to  greatly  Improve  the  unattractive  United 
States  frontier  facing  Mexico. 

While  the  Treaty  was  an  expression  of  na- 
tional policy  undertaken  to  advance  the  na- 
tional interests  of  both  national  states.  It  was 
the  people  of  Kl  Paso,  Text*,  who  were  Im- 
mediately affected.  The  Blx-h\mdred  and 
thirty  acres  of  land  VTlthln  the  oldest  and 
most  heavily  popul&ted  section  of  EI  Paso 
were  to  be  trsmaferred  to  Mexico.  Ai^rozl- 
mktely  five-thousand  residents  of  B  Paao 
would  be  required  to  find  new  homes,  bual- 
ness  and  Indtistrlee  would  be  required  to  re- 
locate, and  In  excess  of  $2*386,610  worth  of 
public  Improvements  were  to  be  transferred 
to  Mexico.  In  addition,  ES  Paso's  public  In- 
vestment In  the  land  to  be  transferred  to 
Mexico  for  which  It  will  not  be  reimbursed 
Is  quite  BubetantlaL  | 

Further,  the  City  of  El  Paso  would  forever 
forgo  the  collection  of  tar  revenues  from 
the  630  acres  of  land  now  within  the  CSty. 
The  annual  tax  revenue  froa  the  land  to  be 
transferred  based  on  1964 1  valuations  is  In 
•Kess  of  1306,895.00. 

In  response  to  the  great  need  as  expressed 
hy  Ambassador  Mann  for  tfae  United  States 
»nd  Mexico  to  end  this  one-hundred  year  old 
boundary  dispute  and  with  the  very  definite 
feeling  that  the  Federal  QoTemment  would 
"•Hit  the  City  of  El  Paao  In  adjusting  to  the 
™»nge  and  that  the  Border  Highway  would 
M  provided  at  no  cost  to  tfae  City,  city  crfJl- 
a*«.  dvic  leaders.  Including  news  media 
"dltora  and  managers,  agreed  to  pursue  an  aU 
ott  program  to  sell  acoeptance  of  the 
«>Mal"»l  treaty  to  El  Paeoans. 

^>i*  M  Paso  acceptanqs  eliminated  or 
™toteed  opposlUon  from  other  parti  of 
«*»•,  imd  mibsequently,  other  opppdtton 
">  tt»  trnltod  States.  ^^ 
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With  the  ratlflcaaon  of  the  Chamlzal 
Treaty,  the  City  of  El  Paso  then  set  out  to  do 
everything  possible  to  fuUy  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  Treaty.  Further  feeling 
that  the  relocating  of  the  Service  Allen  De- 
tention facilities  on  the  land  to  be  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  adjacent  to  the 
new  International  bridge  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  objectives  of  the  Treaty,  the 
City  of  El  Paso  donated  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  twenty-seven  (27)  acre  site  valued 
In  excess  of  $250,000.00  for  the  Border  Patrol 
Sector  Headquarters  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  Alien  Detention 
facility. 

That  the  Congress  would  in  effect  refute 
what  El  Paso  felt  was  an  agreement  and  an 
understanding  of  its  own  great  contributions 
to  this  cause.  Is  difficult  to  understand,  and 
will  cause  serious  problems  In  El  Paso  and  In 
Mexico,  where  the  progress  of  this  program 
la  under  close  scrutiny. 

Totir  support  of  the  legislation  to  provide 
this  facility  u  vital  to  the  Image  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

JUOSON  F.  WnXIAMS, 

Mayor,  City  of  El  Paso. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has 
stated  the  case  very  well.  I  personally 
would  like  to  a«:ree  that  the  sum  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  requested.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  debate  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations oh  this  matter,  I  would  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
would  bear  with  us  at  this  time. 

I  assure  him  personally  that,  as  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  concerned, 
he  will  do  his  best  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  be  of  assistance  In  this  par- 
ticular matter.  I  do  think  it  Is  a  situa- 
tion which  involves  our  honor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  very  able 
majority  leader,  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  understand- 
ing, I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  ttie  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (HR.  11555)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  w{Ls  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1624,  S.  2630.  be  postponed  Indefi- 
nitely. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTDNnr  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  BIANSFEELD.  Mi".  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Smate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPTICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Assistant  Legisutivi  Clbbk.  A 
bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  continued 
progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  1  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  937  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

8.  S16i 

CIVn,  RIGHTS  ACT  0»  1964 — INCREASEO  MEM- 
BEBSHIP  or  THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
POBTUNU'r  COMMISSION 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  706 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.8.C. 
2000e-4(a))  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  (A)  strike 
out  "Ave"  and  Insert  "seven",  and  (B)  strike 
out  "three"  and  Insert  "four". 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  (A) 
immediately  after  "members"  Insert  "first 
taking  office  on  June  1.  1965,".  and  (B)  im- 
mediately after  "tlUe,"  Insert  "and  one  of 
the  original  members  first  taking  office  after 
June  1.  1968,  ahaU  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  beginning  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1966,". 

(3)  Between  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences thereof  Insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  making  appointments  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  President  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration, among  other  reasonable  factors, 
to  whether  there  Is  maTimiim  feasible  repre- 
sentation provided  among  the  memberahlp 
of  the  Commission  for  persona  of  all  the 
various  groups  throughout  our  Nation  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  reUglon,  sex.  or 
national  origin.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  706  of  the 
ClvU  Blghte  Act  of  1964  (42  UJ8.C.  2000e-4 
(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three"  and 
Inserting  "four". 

(c)  Members  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opporttinlty  Commission  appointed  to  hold 
either  of  the  two  additional  offices  created  by 
the  amendments  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1864  made  by  this  section  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  same  rate  authorized  for 
other  members  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  not  mcliuUng  the 
Chairman  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
-    Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEEl.  The 
derk  will  call  the  ndl. 

The  assistant  legislative  deik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  BIr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rub- 
ssu.  of  South  Carolina  in  the  clMdr). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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October  3,  1966  |  g^i^^,^  g^  iggg 


MADAM  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK'S  STA- 
TUS IN  UNITED  STATES  QUES- 
TIONED 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  a  few  remarks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Madam  Chiang  Urges 
United  States  To  Halt  Mao." 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsco&d, 
as  follows: 

Maoak  Chianc  Ubcxs  Unrxd  Statis  To 
Halt  Mao 

LDfcoLN,  KxBK. — Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Thursday  descrtbed  America's  foreign  policy 
as  projecting  "an  Image  of  fear"  and  called 
upon  the  United  States  to  use  Ita  power  to 
overthrow  Red  China. 

The  70- year-old  wife  of  Nationalist  China's 
leader  said  this  is  the  only  way.  to  stop  the 
military  expansion  of  Red  China  under 
Premier  tfao  Tse-tung. 

"United  States  foreign  policy  conveys  to 
neutrals,  skeptics  and  fence-slttera  as  well 
as  to  the  Chinese  Communists  an  Image  of 
fear  through  using  what  might  be  described 
as  timidity  and  techniques  of  'push,  pull, 
click,  click'  In  dealing  with  the  Commu- 
nists." Madame  Chiang  said  in  an  address 
at  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. 

"There  are  two  solutions  to  the  problems 
facing  Russia  and  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Southeast  Asia  and  ourselves:  Bash  in 
the  door  with  overwhelming  force  so  that 
all  the  rottenness  will  fall  out  of  Its  own  ac- 
cord, or  iise  the  proper  key  and  unlock  the 
door  that  wlU  be  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  the  inquialtortal  Maoist  orgta*." 

Madame  Chiang  was  here  to  accept  an 
honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree  at 
a  convocation  at  Nebraska  Wealeyan.  She 
la  making  a  1-year  tour  of  the  United  States. 

An  expected  protest  walkout  by  a  group 
of  Wesleyan  professors  and  studentii  failed  to 
materialize.  A  sprnkesman  for  the  Metho- 
dist Church-sponsored  college  explained  that 
attendance  at  the  convocation  wats  not  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  is  an  article 
reporting  upon  a  speech  by  Madam 
Chiang  Kai-shek  in  Lincoln.  Nebr..  call- 
ing upon  the  United  States  to  use  Its 
power  to  overthrow  Red  China. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  most  unusual 
to  me — in  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
precedent — for  the  wife  of  a  head  of 
state  of  an  important  ally  of  this  country 
to  come  to  this  coimtry  for  a  year,  as  the 
article  indicates,  seeking  to  influence  di- 
recly  a  major  foreign  policy  of  thla 
country. 

I  do  not  know  what  kJnd  of  visa  Madam 
Chiang  Kai-shek  carries.  I  do  not 
know  under  what  auspices  she  comes, 
or  whether  the  State  Department  re- 
quested her  to  come  to  help  support  its 
policies.  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting 
subject.  I  would  like  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  inform  the  public  and  the  Senate 
the  precise  status  of  this  very  well  known 
woman,  who  is  the  vrtfe  of  the  chief  of 
state  of  one  of  our  allies,  and  under  what 
auspices  she  has  come  to  seek  to  Influ- 
ence our  foreign  policy. 


BDILDINO  UP  nV  THAILAND 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  officials  of  our  Oovemment  who 
are  responsible  for  our  policies  in  Asia, 
and  more  specifically  Thailand,  decline 
to  testify  tn  public  session  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  be- 


lieve it  is  my  duty  as  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  make  a  brief  statement  on 
the  subject  When  I  say  "decline."  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge,  because 
I  personally  invited  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  State — specifically,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State — to  come  and  testify  in 
public  session,  and  my  cordial  invitation 
was  declined. 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  simply  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  my 
country  are  entitled  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent their  sons  and  their  fortunes  are 
being  committed  in  Thailand. 

I  believe  this  enormous  expenditures 
of  our  resources  in  Thailand  should,  at 
the  very  least,  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  serious  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress, especially  by  the  Senate,  before  the 
commitment  is  final  and  complete.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  share  in  the  responsibility  for  Oov- 
emment policies,  should  at  least  know 
what  those  policies  involve.  It  is  not 
solely  because  I  disapprove  of  our  policy 
of  enlargement  of  the  war  in  southeast 
Asia  that  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  pre- 
sent publicly  in  one  statement  the  in- 
formation which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion about  Thailand.  Regardless  of  my 
views,  I  believe  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  public  fimds,  and  the  exposure 
of  American  lives  to  destruction  12,000 
miles  away  in  Asia,  is  a  matter  of  su£Q- 
cient  importance  to  warrant  congres- 
sional consideration  and  approval. 

On  January  1,  1965,  there  were  23,000 
American  military  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam. On  June  1. 1966,  there  were  25,000 
In  Thailand,  and  I  gather  that  there  are 
now  more  than  30,000  there. 

We  are  building  up  in  lliailand — 
building  barracks,  air  bases,  ports,  and 
supply  depots.  What  are  the  reasons  for 
this  new  military  involvement  in  south- 
east Asia?  What  is  the  legal  basis  and 
the  p<ditical  Justification?  Are  we  try- 
ing to  apply  the  lessons  learned  in  Viet- 
nam; are  we  falling  into  the  same  errors; 
or  are  the  two  situations  not  analogous? 
We  are  building  up  in  Thailand  but  do 
we  know  what  is  building  up  in  Thailand? 

For  answers.  Americans  must  turn, 
paradoxically,  to  the  press,  for  a  curtain 
of  ofQclal  secrecy  surounds  our  activities 
in  Thailand.  We  have  been  told  from 
time  to  time,  by  officials,  to  be  skeptical 
of  press  reports  from  Vietnam  but  now 
we  are  given  no  alternative  but  to  rely  on 
the  press  for  our  information  about  Tiiai- 
land  because  the  officials  are  reluctant  to 
qpeak. 

From  the  press  we  learn  that  most  of 
the  30,000  men  we  have  in  Thailand  are 
in  the  Air  Force.  They  fly  a  majority — 
some  reports  say  as  much  as  80  percent — 
of  the  bombing  and  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions that  are  flown  over  North  'Vietnam 
and  northern  Laos  from  a  half  dozen 
American-built  air  bases  in  Thailand — 
which  are  legally  Thai  bases  and  fly  the 
Thai  flag.  We  are  building  a  giant  sea 
and  fdr  base  complex  at  Sattahip  which 
will  have  runways  long  enough  to  accom- 
modate B-52  bombers  and  which  is  cost- 
ing himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
either  $100  million  or  more  than  1500 
million,  depending  on  which  paper  one 
reads.  We  are  also  training  and  equip- 
ping the  Thai  Armed  Forces  to  fight 


Communist  insurgents  in  the  northeast, 
although  we  are.  reportedly,  not  partic- 
ipating directly  in  the  fighting.  On  this 
point  there  is  a  confilct  in  the  stories 
reported  by  the  press. 

Officially,  as  I  say,  we  have  been  told 
nothing  about  all  this — unless,  that  is, 
we  happened  to  see  Mr.  William  Bundy! 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  on  television  early  in 
September.  It  is  rather  curious  that  he 
went  on  "Meet  the  Press"  in  September, 
but  has  declined  to  appear  in  open  ses- 
sion before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  the  first  official  statement  that  some 
of  the  thousands  of  young  Americans  on 
the  streets  of  Thai  villages  are  not  sol- 
diers on  leave  from  Vietnam  or  tourists, 
Mr.  Bundy  told  us  that  there  were  "about 
25,000"  American  servicemen  in  Thai- 
land. He  also  told  us  that  there  was  "a 
real  threat  of  insurgency,  particularly  in 
the  northeast  area  of  Thailand"  but  that 
it  was  "on  a  very  limited  scale — a  scale 
that  on  the  Vietnamese  benchmark 
would  be  perhaps  on  the  level  of  1959  or 
1960  rather  tham  any  of  the  later  pe- 
riods— ^in  numbers  involved  it  Is  probably 
only  in  the  hundreds."    He  added  that— 

The  Thai  are  absolutely  determined  to  deal 
with  this  themselves  .  .  .  our  role  Is  to  sup- 
ply them  equipment  and  to  assist  them  In 
training  as  they  may  desire. 

When  asked  about  the  exact  nature  of 
"our  commitment"  to  Thailand,  Mr. 
Bundy  replied: 

WeU,  we  have  a  treaty  relationship  with 
Thailand,  of  coiirse,  in  that  they  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  SEATO  treaty,  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization,  so  that  we  have  a  fully 
complete  treaty  relationship  there.  Now  that 
applies  to  action  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
stitutional processes  in  the  event  of  external 
aggression  and  for  consultation  In  the  event 
of  subversion.  What  you  have  now  is  some 
kind  of — well,  a  real  threat  of  insurgency, 
particularly  in  the  northeast  area  of  Thai- 
land. 

Obviously,  we  have  not  sent  25,000  or 
30,000  men  and  hundreds  of  planes  to 
Thailand,  and  obviously  we  are  not  build- 
ing multimillion-dollar  bases  capable  of 
handling  the  largest  strategic  bomben 
we  have,  in  order  to  meet  a  threat  arising 
from  "hundreds"  of  insurgents.  The 
Thais  themselves  should  be  able  to  han- 
dle a  military  threat  of  such  dimensions. 
Thailand's  Armed  Forces  total  130,000 
men — an  Army  of  about  85.000,  a  Navy 
of  25,000,  and  an  Air  Force  of  20,000- 
and  their  defense  budget  for  1965-66  was 
over  990  million. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  using 
Thailand  as  a  base  from  which  to  launch 
air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam.  To 
Justify  what  we  are  doing  by  referring 
to  the  insurgency  in  the  northeast  and 
tying  this  threat  of  insurgency  to  para- 
graph 2  of  article  IV  in  the  SEATO 
treaty,  the  paragraph  relating  to  the 
threat  of  subversion,  is  specious  at  best. 
Mr.  Bundy  could  have  said  that  we  were 
acting  in  llialland  under  paragraph  l 
of  article  IV  which  refers  to  "aggression 
by  means  of  armed  attack  in  the  treaty 
area."  But  in  that  case  he  would  have 
had  to  address  himself  to  the  require- 
ments that  action  taken  under  this  para- 
graph be  in  accord  with  the  "constitu- 
tional procesws"  of  the  paiiy  artlng  and 
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that  the  measures  taken  'j^  immediately 
reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations."  I  will  return  to  this 
subject  of  "constitutional  processes"  in  a 
few  moments. 

Hence,  directly  frwn  th«  press  and  in- 
ferentially  from  wliat  Mr.  Bundy  has 
said  on  television,  one  Is  lead  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  v^  are  building 
up  in  Thailand  primarily  a  complex  of 
airbases  for  use  in  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
and  apparently  secondarljy  a  supporting, 
or  if  necessary  alternative,  military  sup- 
ply and  logistics  base.  We  are  also 
helping  the  Thai  with  eouipment  and 
training  to  control  their  faisurgent  prob- 
lem, but  It  is  not  because  of  the  insur- 
gency that  we  have  30,000  troops  there. 
We  are.  I  gather  again  from  the  press, 
precluded  from  saying  all  this  because 
the  Thai  Government  h*«  asked  us  to 
remain  silent,  and  we  have  agreed. 

Why  is  the  Thai  Oovimment  so  in- 
dstent  on  this  point?  Aiter  all.  hi  1962 
we  sent  5,000  troops  to  Thailand  when 
a  Laotian  Commimist  army  neared  the 
Thai  border.  At  that  time  statements 
were  issued  by  President  Kennedy  and  by 
the  Thai  Oovemment,  a<nd  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  Generafl  was  Informed 
of  the  action  in  writing]  In  fact,  the 
Thai  Government  apparehtly  felt  it  im- 
portant to  inform  the  Thai  people,  for 
the  Thai  statement,  issu^  on  May  15, 
1962,  included  the  follo\fing  sentence:' 

It  (the  stationing  of  Unl^  States  forces 
to  Thailand)  Is  hereby  announced  to  the 
people  of  ThaUand  with  the  request  that 
they  cooperate  fully  with  the  Government 
In  the  Arm  determination  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  freedom,  integrity,  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  thelThal  nation. 
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of  leaders  of  cliques  in  the  Army,  the 
police  and  the  civil  service. 

In  the  26  years  after  the  coup  of  1932, 
there  were  26  separate  coups  and  the 
constitution  of  1932 — a  modest  constitu- 
tion at  best — ^was  inoperative  for  much 
of  this  time,  including  the  years  of  World 
War  n  when  Siam,  a  reluctant  if  not 
unwilling  ally  of  Japan,  was  under  a 
dictatorship. 

In  1958,  Field  Marshal  Sarlt  Thanarat, 
commander  of  the  Thai  Armed  Forces, 
seized  power.  He  abrogated  the  consti- 
tution, dissolved  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  Council  of  Ministers,  banned  all 
political  parties  except  his  own  "Revolu- 
tionary Party,"  and  proclaimed  martial 
law.  In  early  1959,  an  interim  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated  and  a  Constituent 
Assembly  appointed,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  its  members  from  the  mili- 
tary profession,  to  draft  a  new  constitu- 
tion and  to  serve  as  an  interim  legisla- 
ture. The  Constituent  Assembly  has  yet 
to  reconamend  a  constitution  and  no  par- 
liamentary elections  have  taken  place 
since  1957.  The  present  Prime  Minister 
of  Thailand,  Gen.  Thanom  Kittikachorn. 
became  Premier  in  1963  following  the 
death  of  Sarlt.  who  died  an  astonishingly 
wealthy  man.  The  popular  and  dedi- 
cated King  of  Thailand  exerts  a  bene- 
ficial— though  apparently  limited — influ- 
ence on  policy.  In  sum,  as  one  expert  on 
Thailand  has  written: 

The  Thai  political  system  has  fallen  be- 
tween absolutism  and  democracy. 


If  it  was  Judicious  to  make  such  an 
official  public  statement  fiUen,  why  is  It 
undesirable  to  do  so  now? 

I  wish  that  I  knew  the  Icmswer  to  this 
Question.  Perhaps  a  pa^  of  the  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  That  Foreign  Min- 
ister's reported  statement  at  the  United 
Nations  a  few  days  ago  that  Thailand 
had  not  asked  for  American  forces  to  be 
stationed  there  and  could.  If  necessary. 
do  without  them.  The  Tnais,  the  For- 
eign Minister  said  graphiifclly.  "are  not 
hanging  on  to  your  GI's  if  their  shirt- 
tails."  I 

Another  element  that  ihay  explain— 
at  least  in  part— Thai  k^luctance  to 
•"scuss  the  subject  of]  U.S.  mlll- 
|ary  activities  hi  ThailaiW  is  the  fact 
that  the  Thai  Qovemmentj  may  feel  that 
"le  Thai  people  would  r^*ct  adversely 
"w  that  Thailand's  political  stabUlty 
would  be  affected.  For  ThaUand  Is  not 
me  politically  progressive  country  so 
?anysayitls.  In  fact,  it  i^er  has  been. 
UntU  the  early  1930's.  iSalland— then 
snown  as  Siam— had  beeni  for  centuries 
a  relatively  benign  monarchy.  In  1932, 
Mroup  of  young  military  officers  and 
anl  servants  seized  power  and  induced 
ine  Eng  to  promulgate  the  first  Thai 
eonsHtutlon.  A  legtslatuie  was  estab- 
™M.  whose  members  were  appointed 
pot  elected,  but  it  gained  little  of  the 
W»er  that  had  been  lost  by  the  King. 
?^^!.^^  instead  generally  exercised  by 
» Shifting  oUgarchy  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers  or  Cabinet,  composed  primarily 


There  is,  therefore,  cause  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  Thai  Government  has 
largely  itself— and  not  external  forces— 
to  blame  for  the  disaffection  that  exists 
in  the  country  and  particularly  in  the 
northeast.  The  northeast  region  has 
long  been  a  problem  for  Thai  authorities. 
Geographically  remote  from  Bangkok  it 
has  been  Ignored  by  the  capital.  Eco- 
nomically backward  its  inhabitants 
have  a  lower  standard  of  Uvlng  than 
their  fellow  Thais.  A  large  number  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  region  are  cultur- 
ally Laotian,  tmd  some  50,000  Vietnamese 
refugees  of  the  French-Indo-Chinese 
war  also  live  there.  Terrorism  began  in 
1964  and  has  increajsed  since  then.  Six 
persons  were  killed  in  1964.  30  in  1965, 
and  there  have  been  over  70  political 
murders  this  year.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  guerrillas  range  from  the 
hundreds  to  more  than  3,000.  The  for- 
mation of  a  Thai  patriotic  front  to  lead  a 
war  of  liberation  In  Thailand  was  an- 
nounced in  Peking  last  year.  Southern 
Thailand  has  also  been  plagued  by  in- 
creased Communist-led  terrorism  in- 
volving some  experienced  guerrillas 
from  the  Malayan  insurgency,  although 
this  seems  to  be  a  less  serious  problem 
mainly  because  there  is  no  contiguous 
territory  imder  Communist  control. 

Is  the  insurgency  In  the  northeast 
similar  to  that  in  Vietnam  in  the  early 
stages?  The  few  public  statements  is- 
sued by  our  Goverrunent  officials  indi- 
cate that  they  believe  It  is.  Some  re- 
porters also  see  a  paraUel.  Others, 
however,  do  not.  They  suggest  that  the 
threat  is  being  exaggerated  and  misrep- 
resented by  Thai  officials  In  the  hope  of 
obtaining  more  American  aid  and  better 
American    weapons.     Those    who    are 


skeptical  that  an  analogy  can  be  drawn 
point  out  that  the  guerrillas  cannot  ap- 
peal to  rural  villagers  in  tlie  name  of 
anticolonialism  or  reunification,  but  can 
capitalize  only  on  the  resentment  of  the 
people  in  the  northeast  toward  the  Thai 
Qoverrmient — resentment  arising  from 
the  Government's  neglect  and  abuse  of 
the  region.  As  former  Ambassador  to 
Ttiailand,  Kenneth  T.  Young,  now  pres- 
ident of  the  Asia  Society,  wrote  recently 
of  the  situation  in  the  northeast: 

The  key  to  ThaUand's  lasting  safety  Ilea 
In  a  better  revolution  to  fill  the  niral  vac- 
uum. Thla  means  creating  a  whole  new 
national  identity  in  two  directions.  Only  a 
self-restxalned  civilian  and  military  official- 
dom knowing  how  to  gain  the  respect  and 
trust  of  the  rural  people  can  win  them  ovct. 
And  only  a  self-propelled  rural  people  feeling 
their  own  stake  and  welcoming  outside  aid 
In  developing  and  protecting  their  homes, 
temples,  rice  fields,  schools  and  villages  can 
repel  Communist  agents  and  insurgents. 

Testifying  before  Congress  in  1951  on 
President  Truman's  decision  to  deploy 
four  Army  divisions  to  Europe,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall,  said: 

My  opinion  In  the  mater  Is  that  Ckjngresa 
Is  certainly  entitled  to  know  what  we  are 
planning  and  as  Senator  Smith  (of  New  Jer- 
sey) very  plainly  pointed  out,  what  we  do 
has  to  have  the  support  of  the  people. 

How  times  have  changed.  Apparently 
we  no  longer  believe  that  "what  we  do 
has  to  have  the  support  of  the  people." 
The  people  obviously  carmot  support  a 
course  of  action  of  which  they  are  kept 
In  Ignorance  or  confusion.  I  deplore 
our  decision  not  to  discuss  what  we  are 
doing  In  Thailand  because  the  Thai  do 
not  wish  us  to  do  so.  We  are  weakening 
our  democratic  processes  either  because 
our  troops  are  in  Thailand  on  shaky 
legal  and  political  grounds  or  because  of 
the  Thai  Government's  political  vulner- 
ability or  perhaps  because  of  both  rea- 
sons. 

As  for  the  role  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  buildup  in  Thailand,  E.  S.  Cor- 
win.  in  his  distinguished  book  on  the 
Presidency,  asked  this  question  on  the 
relationship  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches: 

Shall  it  be  the  relationship  of  cooperation 
between  constitutionally  equal  partners,  or 
shall  It  be  the  relationship  of  principal  and 
Instrument;  a  relationship  resting  on  jointly 
held  convictions  as  to  what  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  require,  or  on  the  calcula- 
tion that  when  Congress  Is  presented  with  a 
sufficiently  Imperative  fait  accompli  it  can 
be  counted  on  to  come  to  heel? 

Our  involvement  hi  Thailand  may 
prove  to  l)e  just  such  an  "Imperative  fsiit 
accompli."  At  a  time  when  the  United 
States  is  building  a  vast  sea  and  air  com- 
plex in  ITiailand,  when  more  than  25,000 
of  our  forces  are  stationed  there,  and 
when  these  bases  are  being  used  by  our 
forces  in  an  imdeclared  war  in  which  we 
are  a  principal  combatant,  the  Senate  Is 
asked  only  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  a  double  taxation  treaty  with  Thai- 
land and  to  another  treaty  c<mcemlng 
commerce  and  navigation.  This  is 
hardly  a  "relationship  of  cooperaticm  be- 
tween ccoistltutionally  equal  partners." 
It  Is  quite  the  reverse.  Congress  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  the  "instnunent"  of 
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the  President  and  Is  becoming  so  easily 
and  compliantly— if  not  enthuslasticaUy. 
We  are  building  up  In  Thailand.    We 
are  moving  Into  Thailand.   We  are  mov- 
Img  In  men  and  planes  and  steel  and 
cement.     We  are  moving  In  American 
dollars— over  433   mlllKm  In  economic 
aid  in  fiscal  years  1946  through  1965  and 
somewhat  over  60  mUlion  in  fiscal  year 
19«6:  415  million  in  military  aid  through 
1963  when  the  figures  began  to  be  clas- 
sified and  I  suw)ose  about  40  million 
more  a  year  since  then;   hundreds  of 
miUions  in  construcUon  costs  in  the  past 
few  years— certainly  well  over  a  billion 
in  all.    And  the  end  Is  «>parently  not 
Insight.   In  the  Joint  communique  Issued 
on  February  15.  1966.  at  the  conclusion 
of  talks  between  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thai- 
land, the  Vice  President  "emphasized  the 
determination  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  all  necessary  assistance  to  en- 
able ThaUand  and  the  other  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  threatened  by  Com- 
mimlst  aggression  to  defend  themselves 
and  to  achieve  in  peace  their  Just  eco- 
nomic and  social  alms." 

We  are  apparently  trying,  single- 
handedly,  by  executive  flat,  to  change 
the  face  of  Asia.  We  are  taking  on  the 
role  not  only  of  policeman  but  also  of 
provider  for  all  the  non-Communist 
countries  there.  Even  if  we  could  afford 
to  assvune  this  burden— and  I  quesUon 
whether  we  can— is  our  objective  realis- 
tic^ \^e — a  white,  western  coimtry — 
are  trying  to  reform  an  oriental  culture 
in  our  image.  Ignoring  the  warning  of 
the  poet  laureate  of  an  older  Imperialism, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  who  wrote : 
The  end  of  the  light  Is  a  tombetone  white 

with  the  name  of  the  late  deceased. 
And  the  epitaph  drear :  "A  fool  lie* 

here  who  tried  to  huaUe  the  Bart." 

In  a  celebrated  commentary  in  1899  on 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 
Kipling  also  wrote: 

TWce  up  the  White  Man'e  burden— 

And  reap  hla  old  reward : 
The  blame  of  thoee  ye  better. 
The  hate  of  thoee  ye  guard — 
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article  entitled  "Polbmght  Chlded  by 
llxai  Official."  written  by  Beth  8.  King, 
and  published  In  the  New  Toric  Timet  of 
September  24, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 


The  resentment  of  client  states  toward 
those  on  whom  they  have  become  de- 
pendent is  as  insidious  and  inevitable  in 
the    20th    century    as    it    was    In    the 
19th    Never  colonized,  traditionally  sus- 
picious of  foreigners,  the  Thais  surely 
do  not  rejoice  in  being  militarily  de- 
pendemt  on  the  United  States,  as  the  Thai 
Foreign    Minister's    statement    at    the 
United  Nations  shows.    And  because  <rf 
the   resentment    and   xenophobia   that 
even  benign  foreign  intervention  brings, 
massive  Infusions  of  men  and  money  may 
well  hinder  the  Thais  from  developing, 
rather  than  help  them  to  develop,  a  sound 
political  environment  In  which  insur- 
gency cannot  flourish.    For  strong  and 
viable  societies  must  be  homegrown  prod- 
ucts.   They    cannot    be    transplanted. 
We  can  help  prepare  the  soil,  we  can  help 
protect  the  seeds  from  being  trampled 
underfoot,  but  what  grows  must  be  suited 
to  the  land  and  culttvated  by  those  who 
taidit. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Rwoao.  the 


PU13R1CHT  Chided  bt  Tkax  Ofticiai- — ^Thanat 
Sats   Pkopls  Rksknt  Chaixxngb  to  VS. 

POUCT 

(By  Seth  S.King) 

Unotd  Nations,  N.Y.,  September  33. — 
Thanat  Khoman,  Thailand's  Foreign  Min- 
ister, said  today  that  his  country  bitterly 
resented  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbbioht's  effort  to 
challenge  the  Johnson  Administration  on  Its 
policy  in  ThaUand. 

■'We  resent  being  used  as  a  club  for  strik- 
ing at  the  President  over  his  policies  In  Viet- 
nam." Mr.  Thanat  declared. 

Senator  Fui.brioht,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  Tuesday 
that  he  would  press  for  pubUc  hearings  on 
American  activities  In  Thailand. 

He  said  he  was  "very  dubious"  about  the 
long-range  objectives  there  and  wanted  to 
pursue  the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  was  getting  Involved  In  "another 
Vietnam." 

In  an  Interview  at  the  United  Nations, 
where  he  is  attending  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr.  Thanat  said  Thailand  had  not  appealed 
for  the  stationing  of  American  forces  there 
and  could.  If  necessary,  do  without  them. 

"If  Senator  Fulbrioht  does  not  want  them 
there,  let  him  start  a  move  to  bring  them 
home.  We  are  not  hanging  on  to  your  G.I.'s 
by  their  shlrttalls,"  Mr.  Thanat  declared. 

Earlier  this  week.  Senator  PtrLBRicHT's  com- 
mittee held  closed  hearings  on  Thailand  and 
subjected  William  P.  Bundy,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  to  a 
four-hour  questioning. 

"We  woxild  rather  go  down  fighting  Com- 
munism by  ourselves  than  be  a  pawn  for 
Senator  Fui3rioht,'  the  usually  placid  Thai 
Foreign  Minister  asserted.  "We  are  not  the 
5l8t  state." 

ThaUand  Is  a  member  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organisation.  In  the  last  Ave 
years  a  number  of  large  Amwlcan  bases  have 
been  biUlt  In  that  country. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  major  effort  of 
the  Air  Force  against  targets  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  mounted  from  ThaUand. 
However,  neither  the  United  States  nor  Thai- 
land has  pubUcly  acknowledged  this. 

Planee  from  American  bases  In  ThaUand 
have  also  been  used  constantly  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  Iaos  and  against  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  forces  there. 


DEATH  OF  BERNARD  OIMBEL 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President.  I  wisli  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
death  in  New  York  of  Bernard  Glmbel 
at  the  age  of  81. 

Bernard  Oimbel  was  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  New  Yorkers,  the  head  ol 
the  Oimbel  chain  of  department  stores, 
an  athlete,  a  great  civic  leader,  and  a 
great  humanitarian,  belovedly  known  to 
all  New  Yorkers  as.  "Bemle." 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  mag- 
nificent life  he  lived,  most  of  us  would 
say  that  we  hope  to  live  as  long  and  as 
well  as  Bemle  Oimbel. 

Bemle  Oimbel  has  been  known,  among 
the  people  of  our  city  and  the  Nation, 
as  a  mercliant,  a  merchant  prince  really. 
But  he  also  led  countless  civic  move- 
ments with  illustrious  distinction,  re- 
flecting credit  on  himself  and  all  those 
associated  with  him. 

His  funeral  yesterday  in  Temple 
Emanu-El.  in  New  York  City,  was  at- 
tended by  many  New  Yorkers  from  everj 
walk  of  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  notice,  the  edi- 
torials, and  the  news  reports  of  yester- 
day's funeral  services  and  on  the  life  of 
Bernard  Oimbel  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items  | 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


rAMILT  IN  rasT 
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THntTT-FlVX   thousand    AMKRICANS   IN 
THAILAND 

After  Tuesday's  hearings  committee  mem- 
bers dlscloeed  that  American  mUltary  foroee 
based  in  ThaUand  now  totaled  nearly  35.000 
men.  This  was  three  times  their  strength 
In  December,  1965. 

The  Democratic  Senator  from  Arkansas 
said  he  wae  not  dlaturised  by  the  Admln- 
Istratltm'B  "short-range  poUclee"  In  using 
Ttial  beees  but  by  the  "Administration's  long- 
range  objectives  In  ThaUand  and  the  reet  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

"The  Thai  people  are  getting  fed  up  with 
reading  the  criticisms  and  insinuations  about 
aU  this,"  Mr.  Thanat  said.  "They  say  let 
the  Amertcane  take  their  sddlers  home  if 
this  Is  the  way  they  feel.' 

The  Thai  Foreign  Minister  said  Communist 
efforts  to  subvert  northeast  ThaUand  were  at 
a  lower  scale  now  than  earlier  this  year. 

"But  this  Is  something  they  turn  on  and 
off  like  a  thermostat,"  he  said.  "We  are  mov- 
ing against  tbla  and  can  handle  It.  It  la  not 
something  that  wlU  get  out  of  hand  without 
American  help." 


[From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times,  Sept.  30. 
1966] 

BKaNABO  Oimbel,  Nkw  Yorkeb 

Bernard  F.  Oimbel  loved  New  York  with  a 
passion  second  only  to  that  with  whlcb  he 
loved  life  Itself.  Like  so  many  devoted  New 
Yorkers,  he  was  born  In  the  Midwest  and 
grew  to  manhood  elsewhere,  but  for  six  of 
his  eight  decades  he  was  a  vibrant  part  ol 
the  city  of  his  adoption. 

A  merchant  of  great  enterprise,  he  com- 
bined business  shrewdness  with  a  strosi 
sense  of  civic  responalbUlty.  He  devoted  I 
much  time  and  effort  to  committees  thMl 
dealt  with  such  recurring  problems  as  park- 
ing, water  supply,  subways,  labor  disputes, 
hospitals  and  city  finances.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  both  New  York  World's  Fairs. 

Mr.  Oimbel,  rich  In  friends,  lived  Ufe  with 
tremendous  gusto.  He  will  be  missed  as  one 
who  helped  give  New  York  Its  dlstlncUwj 
flavor.  

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Oct.  3. 
1968] 

OlMBXL  FPNBKAI,  ATTKNDKD  BT  1 ,000— TTONtT  I 

AND  OBurriB  Speak  at  Temple  BJfAinr-B.| 
Rttes 

Final  tribute  was  paid  yesterday  to  Bernard  I 
F.  Oimbel,  the  gregarious  patriarch  of  Net  I 
York's  retaU  merchants,  who  died  Thursdajl 
at  the  age  of  81.  | 

Nearly  1,000  persona  gathered  at  Temp»l 
Emanu-El  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  65th  Streeti 
for  the  simple,  30-mlnute  funeral  service,  r 
The  Reform  service  was  led  by^«^?J*!j 
Dr.  Nathan  A.  Perllmam.  rabbi  of  TBnp"[ 
Kmanu-El. 

The  pearl-flnlshed  bronze  coffin  cent 
the  body  of  Mr.  GUnbel,  a  vigorous  man  wo 
ran  the   GUnbels   and   Saks   Fifth  Avroa 
department  stores  for  a  quarter  of  a  c«»J^ 
was  in  the  sanctuary  under  a  blanket  oi  nw 
roses.     It  was   placed   at  the  loot  or  ' 
Sukkah,  which  was  covered  by  a  rich  (JMP»»| 
of  autumnal  fruits. 


The  Sukkah,  or  hut,  was  erected  last  week 
to  commemorate  the  festival  of  Succoth, 
a  reminder  of  Blblcal  times  when  Jews  lived 
In  such  dwellings  during  th«tr  wanderings  In 
the  desert  before  they  reached  the  Promised 
Land. 

Ur.  Olmbel's  widow,  Aln,  a  black  veil 
draped  over  her  sUver-locked  hair,  sat  in 
tbe  first  row  of  the  sanctuairy  and  faced  the 
towering  ark  that  contains  the  Torah.  With 
her  were  her  sons.  Bruce  and  Peter;  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  David  SoUnger  and  Mrs.  M. 
Joseph  Lebworth,  and  othee  members  of  the 
immediate  family. 

The  service  began  with  the  clear,  calm 
voice  of  Dr.  Pertlman  whlci  explained  the 
Sukkah  as  symbolic  of  th^  Joyous  festival 
of  Thanksgiving  and  of  t]|e  "frailty  and 
brevity  of  life."  | 

Dr.  Perllman  then  recltedl  the  90th  Psalm. 
which  begins.  "Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our 
dwelling  place  in  all  generations."  and  the 
121st  Psalm,  which  beglnsj  "I  will  lift  up 
mines  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence 
cometh  my  help."  I 

Then  he  turned  to  one  iof  Mr.  Olmbel's 
favorite  poems,  John  Donnefs  "Death  Be  Not 
Proud"  and  read  It  In  a  delijberate  voice. 

After  the  choir  sang  Ha|ulel'8  "In  Thee. 
0  Lord.  Have  I  Trusted,"  Btanton  Orlffls, 
former  Ambassador  to  Argentina  and  Spain 
and  a  lifelong  friend  of  Mr.  Glmbel,  stepped 
up  to  the  pulpit  to  deliver  the  first  eulogy. 

Addressing  the  congreg^atlon  In  a  deep, 
resonant  voice  with  a  Churchllllan  intona- 
tion, Mr.  Grlffls  told  how  Mr.  Glmbel,  a 
noted  sportsman,  had  struggled  against  can- 
cer in  the  last  months  of  his  life. 

"Today  Is,  and  should  be,jft  happy  day  for 
all  of  ua,"  he  said.  "After  months  of  pain 
and  suffering  and  an  Indomitable  battle 
against  life's  worst  enemy,  dernle  Is  released 
from  pain  and  we  are  gatbared  here  to  re- 
joice with  him.  The  burrtcine  has  gone  out 
to  sea  and  the  sun  is  upon  u^." 

THE    IMMOBTAL  JUPB 

Mr.  Orlffis  spoke  of  the  tloee  and  loving 
relationship  Mr.  Oimbel  had  with  his  wife 
and  of  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  his  chil- 
dren and  friends  and  from  |  (ports  and  phi- 
lanthropy. 

"If  he  thought  of  the  Immortal  life  beyond 
It  all,"  the  former  envoy  said,  "he  probably 
knew  without  any  special  pHde  that  his  Ufe 
would  go  on  as  It  Is  going  on  and  i>erhape 
Immortality  would  come  to  Jilm  through  his 
children  and  those  golde^i.  grandchildren 
whom  he  loved  so  well  and  lof  whom  he  was 
•0  proud." 

Gene  Timney,  the  former  world  heavy- 
weight champion,  delivered  the  oth»  eulogy 
and  traced  the  Impact  of  tb«  Oimbel  family 
on  American  retailing  sln^e  Mr.  Olmbel's 
grandfather  arrived  In  New  Orleans  troax 
Bavaria  In  the  early  1800's. 

"After  many  notable  achievements  It  was 
Wt  to  Bernard  to  build  tjbe  great  empire 
called  Glmbel  Brothers-Sake  Fifth  Avenue," 
Mr.  Tunney  said.  "Not  only  did  he  build  a 
great  empire  with  the  hel^  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  him.  but  he  eventually  became 
one  of  the  great  men  of  hlf  time." 

TWENTT-THBD    P8AL>4    IS    SUNG 

The  service  ended  with  Dr.  Perilman's 
prayer  and  with  a  song  by  Schubert  set  to 
the  verse  of  the  23d  Psalm.  "The  Lord  Is  my 
shepherd:  I  shaU  not  want." 

Mr.  Olmbel's  coffin  then  Was  Ufted  out  of 
tbe  sanctuary  and  carried  Blowly  down  the 
long  center  aisle.  The  honorary  pallbearers 
*M»  led  by  David  Samoff,  chairman  of  the 
Badlo  Corporation  of  Amertoa  and  a  trustee 
« the  temple,  and  Samuel  BerUner  Jr.,  sex- 
'oo  cf  the  temple. 

Outside  the  temple  thei  honorary  pall- 
warers  formed  two  column^  and  faced  each 
"^^  as  the  coffin  was  lifted  into  a  hearse. 


The  honorary  pallbearers  and  others  at- 
tending the  funeral  Included  James  A.  Farley, 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Monroe  Green,  W^llter  Hov- 
Ing,  WllUam  W.  Kamm,  Robert  Lehman,  John 
D.  Lodge,  Charles  B.  McCabe,  Louis  Marx, 
Robert  Moses.  Samuel  Nass  and  Alfred  E. 
Perlman. 

Also.  Samuel  F.  Pryor,  Frank  Regan.  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Ruslc.  Capt.  Edward  V.  Rlcken- 
backer.  Sidney  Rhelnsteln.  Jack  I.  Straus. 
Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger.  Robert  P.  Wagner 
and  Charles  Zadock. 

Mrs.  Glmbel,  and  the  Immediate  family 
followed  the  coffin  to  PemcUff  Cemetery  In 
Hartsdale,  N.Y.,  where  Dr.  Pertlman  Intoned 
the  Kaddlsb,  the  traditional  Jewish  prayer 
for  the  dead. 

The  ashes  will  be  buried  In  the  family  plot 
at  Mount  Slnal  Cemetery  In  Philadelphia. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times,  Sept.  30, 

1966] 

Bbw Aso  F.  Oimbel  Dies  at  81 — 1jb>  Chain  op 

Stokes  34  Yeaks 

Bernard  F.  Oimbel.  the  exuberant  merchant 
who  iM-ought  Olmbels  to  New  York  In  1910 
and  became  one  of  the  world's  dominant  re- 
tailers as  he  ruled  over  his  family's  expand- 
ing network  of  department  stores,  died  early 
yesterday  In  his  siUte  at  the  Pierre  Hotel. 

Mr.  Glmbel,  who  was  81  years  old,  had  been 
III  with  cancer  for  about  18  months.  Mrs. 
Oimbel  was  at  his  bedside  when  he  died  at 
12:46  AJtI.,  as  were  his  two  sons,  Bruce  A.  and 
Peter  R.  Glmbel. 

The  man  who  ran  the  Olmbels  and  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  department  stores  as  president 
from  1927  to  1953  was  chairman  of  the  board 
at  his  death.  He  began  with  the  company  In 
1907  as  a  musciUar  young  man  Just  out  of 
college,  where  he  had  played  football  and 
water  polo.  His  first  Job  was  as  a  helper  on 
the  receiving  platform  at  the  Philadelphia 
store,  but  he  soon  became  the  chief  advocate 
of  the  company's  move  to  New  York. 

The  funeral  service  for  Mr.  Oimbel  will  be 
conducted  at  2  PJtf.  on  Sunday  In  Temple 
Emanu-El  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  65th  Street, 
where  2,500  seats  will  be  available.  The  Rev, 
Dr.  Nathan  A.  Perllman  will  preside. 

Gene  Tunney,  the  former  heavwelght 
champion  of  the  world  and  a  long-time 
friend  and  sometime  sparring  partner  of  BIr. 
Glmbel  (the  heavyweight  champion  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania) ,  will  deliver  one 
of  two  eulogies  at  the  service.  The  other  will 
be  by  Stanton  OrifOs,  former  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Spain. 

His  body  vrill  be  on  view  at  the  Frank  E. 
Campbell  fiineral  chapel  at  Madison 
Avenue  and  Slst  Street  from  2  PM.  to  9  today 
and  tomorrow.  Interment  at  the  Femcllff 
Cemetery  In  Hartsdale,  N.Y.,  will  be  private, 
the  family  said. 

Mr.  Glmbel,  who  frequently  referred  to  the 
shopping  public  as  "the  boss,"  repeatedly  told 
his  family  and  top  executives  of  Glmbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  that  "stores  of  this  kind  are 
public  Institutions."  He  directed  that  all 
stores  remain  open  without  Interruption  to 
normal  service  and  hotirs,  describing  such 
continuity  as  "the  greatest  tribute"  that 
could  be  paid  to  him  at  his  death. 

Samuel  Nass,  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  company  and  one  of  the  men  closest 
to  Mr.  Glmbel  since  1929,  said  that  all  stores 
In  the  chain  would  remain  open  In  ezprees 
obedience  to  Mr.  Olmbel's  wish. 

IT  BMBAW  WBB   A  PEDDLES 

The  Glmbel  empire  was  started  by  Iilr. 
Olmbel's  grandfather  Adam  Oimbel.  a 
Hoosler  peddler  who  had  sold  goods  out  of 
an  oilcloth  pack  along  the  Mlsslsslpj^  River. 
In  1842.  the  founder,  a  Bavsirian  Immigrant, 
opened  a  wooden-fronted  pots-and-lace  store 
near  the  Wabash  River  In  Vlncennes,  Ind.. 
never  dreaming  what  It  would  come  to. 


Mr.  Olmbel's  father,  Isaac,  was  president 
untU  his  son  took  over  In  1927.  Bernard 
Oimbel  was  thiu  the  third  generation  mer- 
chant chief  In  his  family,  and  he  handed 
the  leadership  over  to  the  fourth  generation 
In  the  person  of  his  own  son,  Bruce,  who 
succeeded  him  as  president  In  1953  and  be- 
came chief  executive  officer  in  1961.  Adam 
Olmbel's  great-grandson  still  holds  both 
posts. 

The  multl-mllllonaire,  sportsman  and 
philanthropist  vras  known  as  Bemle  to  droves 
of  friends,  Including  Just  about  every  Mayor 
of  New  York  In  the  last  half-century,  and 
he  often  played  an  Important  behind-the- 
scenes  role  as  an  adviser  on  major  municipal 
Improvements. 

DIBECT  AND  UNCOMPLICATED 

"Fish  where  the  fish  are,"  he  once  enxm- 
dated  In  typically  direct  and  uncomplicated 
fashion  while  giving  counsel  on  building  new 
stores.  The  robust  outdoorsman  took  the 
expression  from  his  ptirsuit  of  salmon  In 
cold  Canadian  waters.  In  fishing,  as  In  many 
of  his  activities,  he  wanted  challenge  and 
action,  not  pool-gazing  tranquillity. 

Even  In  his  seventies,  Mr.  Oimbel,  a  zestful 
man  whose  huge  enjoyment  of  life  was  al- 
most Instantly  evident  to  others,  continued 
golfing,  quall-huntlng  and  underwater  swim- 
ming off  Montauk.  LJ.,  and  Palm  Beach.  Fla. 

The  unpretentious  sqvilre  of  Greeley 
Square  ruled  his  merchandising  network 
from  a  tig  leather  swivel  chair  behind  a 
desk  In  a  lOth-floor  office  of  his  Broadway 
store,  seated  beneath  an  oil  painting  of  his 
father,  Isaac.  He  came  to  his  office  dally 
until  about  18  months  ago,  and  directed  all 
his  interests  there.  Often  he  rode  the  sub- 
way to  work  tiecause  he  wanted  to  "be  where 
the  people  are."  Two  years  ago,  he  took  hla 
large  suite  high  in  the  Pierre,  overlooking 
Central  Park,  partly  because  It  was  handy 
to  a  subway. 

Mr.  Oimbel  served  nine  terms  as  president 
and  chairman  of  the  New  York  Convention 
and  Visitors  Biireau.  Robert  Woodruff,  head 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Company,  described  his 
business  and  golf  associate  as  a  TTi^n  with 
"a  brilliant  business  facility  that  la  as  simple 
as  common  sense." 

Isaac  Glmbel  expanded  the  family  busi- 
ness by  opening  stores  in  Milwaiikee  In  1887 
and  Philadelphia  In  1894.  Bernard  Glmbel 
became  the  leading  advocate  In  the  family 
for  the  of>enlng  of  a  store  In  Manhattan,  and 
his  argimients  carried  the  day.  The  lO-story 
store  was  so  costly  to  put  up — $4>^  million — 
that  If  it  had  failed  it  would  have  rocked 
the  chain  financially. 

It  was  the  first  major  department  st<»«  to 
be  opened  here  In  full  size  (the  others  had 
grown  bit  by  bit) .  and  It  had  nearly  a  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  opened  In 
1910  at  its  present  site. 

The  family  business  took  in  $15-mllllon  in 
1907.  the  year  Mr.  Gimliel  Joined  It.  The 
volume  had  risen  to  tl22-mllllon  by  1927, 
when  he  became  president.  And  It  more 
than  doubled  to  $286-inllllon  when  he  relin- 
quished the  presidency  In  1953. 

BtTLEK    or    S3 -STORE    REALM 

If  ever  a  modem  American  could  lay  claim 
to  being  a  merchant  emperor,  that  man  was 
Bernard  Oimbel.  At  his  death,  he  was  the 
kingpin  In  a  domain  that  he  had  nurtxired 
and  expanded  for  more  than  half  a  century 
Into  52  stores  with  gross  annual  sales  of 
$e00-mllUon. 

In  accomplishing  this,  he  lived  a  puUic 
and  private  life  of  Imperial  zest.  Whatever 
he  did — selling  merchandise,  going  to  the 
races,  playing  gin  nunmy,  golfing,  taking  a 
Turkish  bath,  trading  in  the  stock  market, 
giving  away  pockets  full  of  toys,  advising 
New  York  on  its  municipal  problems — he  did 
with  mooarchlc  gusto. 
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tmilke  an  emperor  of  old,  however,  he  did 
not  live  In  splendid  isolation.  He  waa  ex- 
trftordlnarlly  gregarious,  and  many  kinds  of 
people  were  his  friends.  At  an  80th  birthday 
party  last  year.  Just  for  close  friends,  300 
cronies  crowded  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Pierre. 

Among  them  were  Benay  Venuta.  the  sing- 
er; Mr.  Tunney,  Jack  I.  Straus,  the  head  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  George  Champion,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank;  James 
A.  Farley,  the  former  Postmaster  General; 
the  late  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  the  financier; 
Sldnay  Rhlnesteln,  a  stockbroker;  Louis 
Marx,  the  toy  manufacturer;  Mayor  Robert 
P.  Wagner,  and  Newbold  Morris,  the  Park 
Commissioner. 

One  explanaUon  for  Mr.  Glmbel's  variety 
of  frienda  was  that  he  was  straightforward, 
without  evasion  or  ostentation.  "I  am  a  sim- 
ple man,"  he  once  said.  According  to  those 
who  knew  him  Intimately,  he  was. 

He  made  no  pretensions  to  InteUectuallsm; 
he  would  much  rather  play  gin  nunmy  (he 
was  an  Intense  player)  with  his  frienda  or 
Bit  In  the  steam  baths  at  the  BUtmore  Hotel 
with  his  pals,  or  spar  with  boxers,  than  fre- 
quent the  salons. 

"When  I  got  married,  my  wife  tried  to 
make  an  InteUectual  out  of  me,"  he  recaUed. 
"I  went  to  the  New  School  with  all  those 
hard  chairs  and  those  brain  fellows.  It 
wasnt  for  me. 

•The  only  fun  1  had  out  of  It  was  when  a 
friend  said  to  me.  'Bemle,  do  you  know  Wal- 
ter Llppmann?'  and  I  said,  Tes,'  Jokingly. 
'He  used  to  sit  next  to  me  at  the  New  School 
and  look  over  my  shoulder  and  ct^y  all  the 
answers.'  Llppmann  heard  about  It,  and  he 
dldnt  like  It." 

OPIKA   "TOO   DAMtJEaOinS'* 

His  wife  had  no  greater  success  when  she 
tried  to  stir  Mr.  Olmbel's  interest  In  c^>era. 
He  was  napping  during  a  Caruso  aria  when 
a  pair  of  binoculars  froin  the  balcony  crashed 
onto  bis  foot. 

"If  It  had  hit  me  on  the  head.  It  would 
have  killed  me."  he  told  his  wife.  "No  mors 
opera  for  me.    It's  too  dangerous." 

Mr.  Olmbel  was  Just  under  six  feet  taU, 
stocky  and  superbly  conditioned.  Even 
when  he  was  nearlng  80,  he  could  swim  the 
length  ot  the  Blltmore's  pool  without  com- 
ing up  for  air. 

He  kept  at  190  pounds,  more  or  lees,  and 
his  sUse  46  custom-made  Saks  suits  gave 
him  a  trim  appearance,  even  though,  on  oc- 
casion, he  wore  shirts  with  frayed  culls. 

Mr.  Olmbel  was  a  perpetually  restless  man. 
"I  sleep  about  five  hours  a  night,  and  always 
have,"  he  told  a  recent  Interviewer.  "That 
figures  to  about  six  years  less  sleep  than  the 
average  fellow.  Now  I  dont  recommend  this, 
but  It's  given  me  a  pretty  good  handicap. 
I'm  not  quick,  and  I  know  It.  It  takes  me 
a  long  time  to  read  everything  I  want  to 
read." 

ALWAYS  AN   BAKLT   BISB 

AU  his  adult  life,  Mr.  Olmbel  was  usually 
up  before  7:30  A.M.,  whether  at  the  Chief- 
tains, his  aoo-acre  estate  in  Greenwich 
Conn.;  at  his  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  or  at 
his  house  In  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  By  8,  he  had 
d<^ed  the  knee-length,  long-sleeve  English 
woolen  ondershlrt  he  slept  In,  bad  shaved 
and  was  working  his  way  through  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  as  he  ate  a  bowl  of  dry  cereal 
with  skimmed  milk. 

Mr.  Olmbel  delighted  to  eat.  and  break- 
fast was  usually  his  only  Spartan  meal.  He 
had  a  passion  for  ocvned  beef  and  cabbage: 
It  was  a  regular  dish  at  the  Olmbels'  table 
even  when  there  were  guests.  When  it  was 
lacking,  he  downed  rare  roast  beef,  lobster, 
ocm  on  the  cob.  baked  potatoes. 

Jack  Daniels  bourbon  was  his  tipple,  with 
or  without  lemon  and  hooey  or  watw.  His 
devotlcm  to  Turkish  baths  was  a  natural 


oomsequence  of  his  diet.     He  liked  to  say 
be  shed  1,000  pounds  a  year  In  them. 

Mr.  aimt)el  liked  contact  with  people.  For 
years  he  rode  the  subway  In  the  rush  hours, 
clinging  to  a  poet  or  an  overhead  handle.  He 
was  the  same  way  at  the  track,  where  he 
talked  to  Jockeys,  stable  boys,  trainers,  Up- 
sters,  ushers,  raUblzds.  In  an  effort  to  get  onto 
a  good  thing. 

TOTS  AI.WAT8  AT  HAND 

Toys  and  Mr.  Olmbel  were  never  far  apart 
He  kept  a  pocket  ftill  of  them.  suppUed  by 
Mr.  Marx,  and  he  pressed  them  Into  the 
hands  of  children,  women,  grown  men,  cad- 
dies— anyone  who  asked  him  for  a  good-luck 
piece. 

In  attempting  to  explain  Mr.  Olmbel's  In- 
terest In  everything  around  him,  Mr.  Tunney, 
a  prizefight  crony  for  40  years,  said: 

"Bemle  always  likes  to  sit  up  front.  Ha 
doesn't  want  to  miss  anything.  I  dont 
think  he  does." 

As  one  of  the  country's  most  successful 
merchants,  Mr.  Olmbel  sat  up  front.  He  was 
^-hftirmitn  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Glmbel  Brothers,  Inc.  (he  had  been 
its  president  from  1927  to  1953);  and  chair- 
man of  the  boiud  of  Saks  &  Co.,  a  subsidiary. 
In  New  York,  his  stores  were  Olmbel 
Brothers  and  Saks-34th  Street,  both  at 
Greeley  Square,  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  at 
50th  Street.  Other  principal  stores  were  in 
PhUadelphla,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  San  Francisco  and  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

"Retail,"  Mr.  Olmbel  said  on  many  oc- 
casions, "is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  businesses.  You've  got  to  know  how  to 
organize,  how  to  get  along  with  other  peo- 
ple, how  to  be  observing.  You  have  got  to 
know  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view." 
Of  his  approach  to  his  own  stores,  he  said: 
"Our  undertaking  collects  from  distant 
points  and  offers  at  a  center  conveniently 
located  to  customers  merchandise  of  good 
quality  used  by  them  In  everyday  life.  The 
prices  must  constitute  good  value  to  the 
buyer  and  yield  fair  profits  to  the  seller. 
"No  one  man  does  all  this  himself.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people,  and  you  have  to  have  some 
breaks." 

Bernard  Olmbel  was  bom  in  Vlncennes  on 
April  10,  1885.  He  was  sent  to  the  Penn 
Charter  School  in  Philadelphia  before  at- 
tending the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1907. 

Upon  his  graduation  he  Joined  Olmbels. 
and  shortly  afterward  he  was  pleading  with 
his  elders  to  buy  the  site  on  which  the  Man- 
hattan Olmbels  now  stands.  When  he  won, 
he  Jubilantly  shoveled  the  first  dirt  for  the 
10-story  buUding.  At  that  time  he  was  vice 
president  of  Olmbels.  He  shortly  moved  his 
office  to  New  York,  where  he  directed  most  d 
the  company's  expansion. 

One  of  his  moet  notable  coups  came  in 
1923  when  he  persuaded  his  father  and  uncles 
to  buy  out  the  Saks  stores.  He  negotiated 
the  deal  himself  with  the  late  Horace  A.  Saks. 
returning  by  train  from  a  weekend  in  Kl- 
beron,  N.J.,  although  the  two  had  to  retreat 
to  the  baggage  oar  for  privacy.  They  agreed 
on  the  (8.1-mllllon  settlement  there,  sitting 
on  an  empty  coffin. 

nrrxBxsT  in  coca-cola 

Aside  from  his  stores,  Mr.  Olmbel  had  a 
business  Interest  in  the  Coca-Cola  Company 
as  a  member  of  its  executive  oommlttee,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  in 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  Corporation. 

Mr.  Olmbel  had  a  strong  sense  of  civic 
respcHksiblllty.  He  served  on  countless  mu- 
nicipal oommittees  that  dealt  with  such 
problems  as  off-street  parking,  health  and 
medical  research,  water  supply,  labor  dis- 
putes, subways,  hospitals  and  general  fi- 
nance. He  was  a  director  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fairs  In  19S9  and  in  1964  and  1966. 


He  was  interested  in  city  poUtlos  as  a  regis. 
tered  Democrat. 

In  1912,  he  married  Miss  Alva  Berhelmer. 
They  had  five  children.  Including  two  seta 
of  twins.  They  were  Bruce  A.;  Caral  q. 
(Now  Mrs.  M.  Joseph  Lebworth) ;  Hope  A. 
(Mrs.  David  SoUnger),  and  Peter  R.  Th* 
fifth  child,  David  A.,  died  In  1957.  Mrs.  Leb- 
worth  and  Mrs.  SoUnger  are  twins,  and  Peter 
and  David  were  twins. 

David  A.  Glmbel.  who  was  SS  years  old 
at  his  death,  was  with  the  Investment  houM 
ot  Lehman  Brothers.  Peter  R.  Glmbel  U 
an  investment  banker  well  known  for  Ms  ex- 
plorations, Including  the  underwater  Inspec- 
tion of  the  sunken  liner  Andrea  Doria  Iq 
1967  and  a  trek  through  previously  unex- 
plored wUds  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  in  1963. 
Over  the  years.  Mr.  Olmbel  received  many 
citations  and  awards.  Among  them  were 
the  John  H.  Plnley  Medal  of  City  College; 
the  Mercantile  Award  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade;  the  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  No- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews; 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  Order  of 
Orange-Nassau,  from  the  Netherlands. 

For  his  success  and  his  honors,  Mr.  Olmbel 
credited  the  Influence  of  five  men.  In  an 
80th-blrthday  Interview,  he  explained  how 
they  had  fashioned  his  life: 

"First,  my  father.  He  was  a  man  who 
dldnt  care  to  go  out  and  mix.  But  he  In- 
sisted that  I  do.  Getting  around  and  about 
shaped  my  character,  my  thinking.  What 
was  Just  as  Important,  I  had  blm  to  come 
home  to,  to  consult  with,  to  share  my  expe- 
riences. 

"Next,  there  was  Julius  Rosen wald  [chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.], 
a  great  man,  great  philanthropist  and  a  great 
finder  of  good  men.  He  made  Robert  E. 
Wood  president  of  Sears  Roebuck  In  1939. 
Wood  was  the  greatest  merchant  of  our  time. 
"Then  Td  put  Louis  Horovrttz  [president  of 
the  Thompeon-Starrett  Oompejif,  building 
contractors]." 
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CASPER,  WYO.,  JOB  CORPS  CAMP 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  for  the  Record  at  this  time  cer- 
tain facts  that  have  come  to  my  attention 
concerning  the  Job  Corps  Camp  in  Cas- 
per, Wyo.  These  facts  may  be  stated 
quickly  and  simply.  Tliey  speak  lor 
themselves: 

First  The  operational  cost  per  Job 
corpsman  for  fiscal  year  1966  was  $6,125 
per  year  per  man.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  figures  are  exclusive 
of  construction  and  property  cost  of  the 
camp.  Thus,  this  $6,000-plus  figure 
gives  no  accounting  of  the  cost  of  the 
camp  or  of  the  trucks,  bulldozers,  buses, 
equipment,  and  so  forth,  that  are  pres- 
ently being  used  at  that  camp. 

Second.  The  attrition  rate  since  the 
center  opened  in  April  1965  has  been 
phenomenal.  There  have  been  356  en- 
rollees  passed  through  the  Casper  camp. 
Since  April  of  1965,  256  Job  Corpsmen  or 
potential  Job  corpsmen  have  left  the 
camp.  Of  this  number,  22  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  poverty  programs,  15  were 
discharged  for  disciplinary  reasons.  5 
were  discharged  for  medical  reasons.  13 
accepted  placement  elsewhere,  and  56 
were  graduated  from  what  appears  tobe 
an  indeterminate  course  of  study.  Tne 
remaining  number,  142,  resigned.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  tells  me 
that  such  resignation  is  completelyvoi- 
untary.  Most  of  the  enrollees  r«iP 
within  the  first  30  days  of  their  arrival 


at  the  camp.  The  Offlisfe  also  tells  me 
that,  of  course,  their  transportation 
home  from  camp  is  paid  b^  the  UJS.  Goy- 
emment. 

This  leaves  100  still  at  the  camp,  and  it 
is  planned  to  Increase  tiie  camp's  ca- 
pacity to  200.  I  was  veiiy  much  shocked 
to  learn  that  48  staff  m^lsers  are  pres- 
ently at  the  Casper  Job  Corps  camp.  In 
a  word,  this  is  one  instructor  for  every 
two  enrollees.  | 

Third.  One  half  of  thd  job  corpsman's 
day  is  spent  in  conservation  work.  The 
other  half  of  the  day  is  gjent  in  instruc- 
tion in  a  number  of  dissimilar  fields.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  f  acrt:  that  while  the 
living  quarters  of  the  camp  are  located 
at  the  Casper  airport,  the  conservation 
projects  are  being  condiioted  at  Alcova- 
Gray  Reef  and  Pathfinder  Reservoirs. 
The  distance  between  the  camp  and  the 
project  site  is  over  50  miles 

Fourth.  Of  the  356  enrollees  who  have 
gone  through  the  camp  at  Casper,  it  up- 
sets me  no  little  bit  to  learn  that  only 
2  are  from  the  State  of  Wycwnlng,  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  Wlsroming  has  im- 
willingly  had  forced  upon  it  this  Great 
Society  project,  but  has  fknmd  llttie  need 
to  request  this  outlandish  form  of  help 
for  its  own  citizens. 


AMERICA'S  NO.  1  POLICEMAN 


.In 


lilr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  Mr.  President, 
we  can  take  great  pride  tin  our  Nation's 
policemen.  In  spite  of  the  danger  and 
unpleasantness  in  their  Jobs,  they  serve 
day  in  and  day  out  to  keep  the  peace. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  read  yesterday  in]  Parade  maga- 
zine that  Sgt.  Philip  Tj  Dwyer,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  selected  by  Parade 
and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  to  receife  the  fljrst  an- 
nual Police  Service  Award. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all]$enators  when 
I  offer  our  heartiest  contgratulations  to 
Sergeant  Dwyer.  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  St.  Louis  police  force  for 
33  years  and  today  continues  in  the  daily 
task  of  unraveling  homicide  cases. 

But  there  is  more  tq  the  Sergeant 
Dwyer  story.  i 

He  is  president  of  St.  Eljicabeth's  Acad- 
emy Parent  Teachers  Association,  a  part- 
time  athletic  coach  in  his  parish  church 
at  St.  Philip  Nerl,  and  founder  of  Scout 
Troop  No.  274.  He  is  known  and  re- 
spected both  as  a  private  citizen  and  as 
an  outstanding  detective. 

Philip  Dwyer,  Mr.  President,  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  many  police  macers  in  Mis- 
souri and  across  the  coimtry  who  take 
a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  better- 
nient  of  their  communities  over  and 
above  that  required  by  trieir  otBcial  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Ut  us  also,  today,  as  thja  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  poUce  opens  its 
1966  convention  in  Philadelphia,  pay 
tribute  to  Parade  and  the  chiefs  for 
launching  this  new  award.  It  Is  a  wel- 
come step  in  our  efforts  to  spotUght  the 
contributions  of  our  NaUpn's  policemen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
«oit  that  the  Parade  article  about  Sw- 
f«^  Dwyer  be  printed  at  this  paint  In 
tt»R«cow). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AlCXBICA'S  No.  1  POLICKMAM — HE'S  SOT.  PhILIF 

DwTKR  or  St.  Lothb,  First  Winnxr  or  thx 
New  Pouck  Sxrvick  Award 

(By  John  G.  Rogers) 

Sgt.  PhlllD  T.  Dwyer,  of  St.  Louis — prol»bly 
the  only  pUtol-peckin'  P.TJL  president  In 
the  nation — has  been  selected  by  Parade 
and  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  to  receive  the  first  annual  Police 
Service  Award. 

The  veteran  officer,  on  the  job  a  relentless 
homicide  detective,  off  it  a  gentle  man  who 
works  with  children,  la  chosen  as  symbolic 
representative  of  the  nation's  400,000  peace 
officers. 

At  a  time  when  public  attitudes  and  court 
decisions  have  made  the  task  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  recruitment  of  police  more  difficult 
than  ever,  the  Police  Service  Award  has  been 
established  to  focus  attention  on  the  neces- 
sary and  dedicated  role  police  play.  Its  aim 
is  to  thank  Dwyer  and  men  like  him  for  what 
they  do  for  the  commxinlty  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  chiefs'  asso- 
ciation 1966  convention  in  Philadelphia  to- 
morrow, Dwyer  will  be  presented  with  a 
bronze  plaque  honoring  Mm  as  policeman 
of  the  year.  Nine  other  policemen  from 
across  the  tJJS.  will  receive  honorable  men- 
tion plaques. 

The  Police  Service  award  also  is  Intended 
to  dramatize  the  fact  that  police  do  more 
than  chase  criminals,  arrest  speeders  and 
keep  order.  They  serve  the  community  In 
myriad  other  ways.  In  soliciting  ncHnlna- 
tlons  from  all  over  the  XT.S.,  Parade  and  the 
association  found  covmtless  policemen  who 
had  performed  deeds  of  bravery,  worked 
diligently  on  their  own  time  to  solve  cases 
or  free  Innocent  men,  devoted  themselves  to 
helping  the  forgotten  or  friendless,  devised 
new  ways  of  enforcing  the  law  more  effec- 
tively and  fairly.  Indeed,  after  reading  the 
qualifications  of  the  many  nominees,  the 
judges  had  a  moet  difficult  time  singling  out 
Dwyer  and  the  other  nine. 

As  the  87-year-old  Dwyer — father  of  sir, 
grandfather  of  four  and  nemesis  of  hun- 
dreds of  criminals — accepts  the  award  Pa- 
rade iirgea  a  renewal  of  public  appreciation 
of  the  men  who  keep  the  peace  on  the  home 
front. 

When  Dwyer  learned  recently  of  the  award, 
he  reacted  briefly  in  terms  of  personal  satis- 
faction, but  then  remarked,  "Tou  know,  the 
force  can  be  proud." 

THX  CHBr's  pamz 

And  proud  indeed  was  St.  Louis  Police 
Chief  Curtla  Broetron — ^fcw  his  2,060-man 
force,  for  himself  and  for  Sgt.  Dwyer.  Hold- 
ing the  little  blue  card  that  sums  up  Dwyer's 
33  years  In  the  department.  Chief  Brostron 
observed: 

"Ten  departmental  awards  have  gone  to 
Phil  Dwyer,  including  the  Merltra-lous  Serv- 
ice Award — ^the  highest  one  we  have.  If  you 
had  a  couple  of  thousand  Phil  Dwyers,  you'd 
have  quite  a  force." 

As  the  country's  19S6  honcv  man,  Dwyer 
said: 

"Of  course  there  are  some  bad  cops  and 
I  wouldn't  defend  them  for  a  minute.  But 
the  police  dont  always  get  a  full  under- 
standing from  the  public.  For  example,  take 
that  cry  of  police  brutality.  There's  no  way 
in  the  world  for  a  policeman  to  handle  a 
resisting  person  than  by  using  the  necessary 
force.  And  that's  no  Justtflcatlon  for  holler- 
ing 'police  brutaUty.' 

"Speaking  personally.  I  like  my  job  tnH 
rm  proud  <tf  my  record  and  I  almply  want 
to  aak  those  wlio  ■«»*""  loudest  against  tba 


police,  'Would  jrou  like  to  try  living  In  a 
city  that  had  no  police?' " 

Going  back  only  10  years  and  limiting  the 
list  to  major  cases  In  which  Dwyer  played  a 
major  part,  the  St.  Louis  police  present  a 
dossier  of  more  than  15  murderers  brought 
to  justice.    A  few  of  the  cases: 

A  patrolman  gunned  down  tn  a  holdup 
...  an  elderly  woman  strangled  in  her 
home  .  .  .  two  B-glrls  shot  in  a  bar  ...  a 
woman  stranded  In  the  back  seat  of  her 
car  ...  a  college  student  stabbed  after  a 
basketball  game  ...  a  woman  r^>ed  and 
murdered  in  a  rooming  house.  .  .  .  These 
have  been  typical  Dwyer  problems. 

If  a  "typical  policeman"  is  a  somewhat 
grim  fellow,  cold-eyed,  a  bit  beefy  and  all 
business,  Dwyer  doesn't  qualify.  There's  a 
mild  quality  to  his  appearance.  He  weighs 
160.  stands  5'-8",  wears  glasses  and  could 
easily  be  cast  as  a  teacher.  This  causes 
August  Ernst,  chief  of  detectives,  to  explain: 

"I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  Phil  Dwyer 
pushes  people  around  but  he  long  ago  dem- 
onstrated that  he  can  take  care  of  himself 
when  necessary.    This  is  not  a  pantywaist." 

REAL    CTTN'S    AND    BAIX,    GAMES 

At  St.  Elizabeth's  Academy  where  Dwyer's 
youngest  daughter  is  a  senior  and  he  is  P.TA. 
president,  he  again  is  not  what  he  seems. 
The  prlncli>al.  Sister  Angeline,  says: 

"He's  BO  refined,  so  dependable,  so  cour- 
teous, I  have  to  pinch  myself  to  realize  that 
he  carries  a  gun  and  deals  with  murderers. 
To  us  he's  a  persuasive  man  who  knows 
how  to  get  people  to  serve  on  committees." 

That  same  persuasiveness  has  pulled  a  con- 
fession out  of  many  a  klUer.  but  that  aspect 
matters  little  to  the  kids  at  Mark  Twain 
School's  playground  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Dwyers'  modest  six-room,  red  brick  home 
atop  a  green  terrace  on  Geraldlne  St. 

As  Dwyer  strolled  into  the  playground  the 
other  day,  a  chorxis  of  ballplaylng  moppets 
cheered: 

"Here  comes  the  Sergeant!  Here  comes 
the  Sergeant  I    It's  his  turn  to  pitch  t" 

At  St.  PhlUp  Nerl,  his  parish  chtu-ch,  they 
also  know  him  well — not  as  an  officer  who 
often  goes  out  of  state  to  bring  back  a  slayer, 
but  as  part-time  athletic  coach  and  a  found- 
er of  Scout  Troop  274. 

Dwyer's  even  temperament  enables  Mm  to 
move  wltbout  shock  between  these  two 
worlds — from  singing  ballads  around  the  liv- 
ing room  piano  to  a  slum  hellhole  where  a 
homicide  victim  q>rawls. 

"Nature  has  fortified  me  against  the  blues," 
he  says.    "This  is  my  job  and  I  do  it." 

Dwyer  says  that  assembling  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  conviction  Is  harder  all  the  tlma 
because  of  court  crackdowns  on  tise  of  con- 
fessions.   But  he  welcomes  the  challenge: 

"111  tell  you  one  of  the  greatest  kicks  in 
police  work.  It  comes  when  you  know 
you've  got  the  right  guy,  the  one  who  pulled 
the  trigger — ^but  he  wont  confess.  And 
then  you  go  out  and  dig  up  enough  evidence 
to  make  him  end  up  by  saying,  'All  right,  I 
did  It.' 

"And  you  get  yova  evidence  by  hard  work, 
door-to-door  drudgery,  asking  questions. 
You  ought  to  see  me  laugh  at  the  TV  crime 
shows.  All  that  stunting.  In  a  way  they^e 
the  fimniest  shows  on  the  air." 

Not  funny  to  Dwyer  is  the  refusal  of  peo- 
ple to  cooperate  with  police,  the  reluctance 
to  become  Involved.  He  doesn't  mind  if 
they  play  hard-to-get  for  a  while — in  fact, 
he  enjoys  a  bit  of  cat-and-moiise  trying  to 
coax  a  witness  or  suspect  into  talking.  But 
flat  refusal  bums  him  up: 

"I  had  this  case  of  a  woman  and  two  men 
In  the  front  seat  of  a  car.  In  the  back  were 
her  five  kids,  the  oldest  about  12.  One  of 
the  men  pulled  a  gun  and  killed  the  other. 
The  woman  wouldn't  answer  a  single  ques- 
ticm  and  she  told  her  kids  not  to  answer.    A 
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gnat  way  to  tcacb  children  respect  for  the 
law." 

Dwyer'a  faculty  oX  wonderment  over  man's 
leaaons  for  murder  la  never  exlwiuated. 
"Not  long  ago,"  he  recalls,  "we  had  a  fellow 
killed  In  a  tovem  for  singing  In  the  wrong 
key.  Can  you  Imagine  that?  Another  one 
was  stabbed  to  death  because  he  borrswed  a 
nickel  and  played  a  jukebox  tune  the  lender 
didn't  like."  * 

Dwyer's  lineage  Is  Irish  as  far  back:  as  he 
can  trace.  He  was  bcwn  in  St.  Louis  Kerry 
Patch  section  and  as  a  youth  was  called  "Fire 
Knglne"  becavise  of  his  red  hair.  Today.  It's 
dark  brown;  he  doesn't  know  why  it  clianged. 
His  father  died  early  and  Dwyer  spent  sev- 
eral years  In  an  orphanage  before  Joining  his 
mother  and  stepfather.  The  need  to  work 
made  him  a  high  school  dropout  but  he  at- 
tended night  school  and  got  his  diploma. 
He  was  a  50-cent-an-hour  spot  welder  In 
1933  when  a  neighbor  told  him  of  an  at- 
tendant's Job  In  a  police  garage.  Jts  »110-a- 
month  smacktd  of  security  to  the  23-year- 
old  and  he  took  It.  Today  he  puts  his  life 
on  the  line  for  the  people  of  St.  Lotils  for 
$736.66  a  month. 

Only  three  times  In  his  career  has  Dwyer 
pulled  his  own  trigger.  He's  never  killed 
anyone,  although  seven  years  ago  he  plugged 
a  wrench -wielding  assailant  In  the  legs,  and 
the  man  later  Jumped  to  his  death  from  a 
hospiui  window. 

WOUI.O  HZ  irn.TiT 
Would  It  bother  him  to  kill  a  perscm? 
"Yes,  I  think  It  would,  even  If  I'd  have  to 
do  It  to  protect  my  own  life.    I've  had  plenty 
of  chances  to  shoot  at  people  running  away 
from  arreat  but  I  Just  oouldnt  do  it. ' 

Dwyer  and  a  crew  of  colleagues  received  a 
big  compliment  earlier  this  year  after  their 
crisp,  efficient  Investigation  solved  the  savage 
murder  of  Joseph  Klearman  In  his  ooalyard. 
In  a  few  days  a  large  blllbocurd  across  the 
street  from  Police  Headquarters  blossomed 
with  this  message: 
"Thank  God  for  our  police  depcatment." 
It  was  signed,  "The  Family  and  Friends  of 
Joseph  Klearman." 

In  a  letter  to  the  department,  Melvln 
Klearman,  the  victim's  son,  saluted  the  poUce 
who  "day  in  and  day  out  .  .  .  confront  men 
of  violence,  risking  their  lives." 

Dwyer  tends  to  minimize  the  danger  In  his 
Job  but  admits  that  he  never  tells  his  wife, 
Imogene,  ahead  of  time  If  he  has  a  perilous 
assignment. 

"No  use  her  worrying,"  he  says. 
Bat  she  does.     At  the  top  of  the  stairs 
In  the  Dwyer  home  stands  an  Inftmt  Jesus 
which  she  illuminates  the  moment  her  hus- 
•  lm"««  leaves  for  work.     "This  means  Some- 
body's watching  over  him,"  she  says. 

The  Dwyer  children — four  girls  and  two 
boys  ranging  In  age  from  18  to  27 — reason 
that  their  dad  can  take  care  of  himself.  "He 
always  has."  says  22-year-old  Philip.  Jr.  Both 
sons  pay  Dwyer  a  nice  compliment — they. 
too,  want  to  be  law  enforcers.  Philip  favcffs 
the  FBI  while  ao-yeer-old  Arthur  likes  the 
St.  Louis  force. 

The  Dwyers  are  a  very  close  family.  The 
father  has  seen  so  much  sordldness,  and  how 
easy  It  Is  for  young  people  to  slide  into 
serlODs  trouble,  that  at  times  he's  been  over- 
strict  with  his  children. 

Says  28-year-old  Imogene.  one  of  the  four 
Dwyer  girls.  "Daddy  would  look  our  dates 
over  so  cloMly.  the  poor  guys  thought  they 
w«r«  In  a  police  Uneup.  Onoe  he  sent  a  boy 
p»/>»iiig  because  he  didn't  take  oil  his  hat." 
to.  a  final  peek  at  Sgt.  PhUlp  Dwyer,  he's 
at  his  fourth-floor  desk  In  PoUce  Headquar- 
ters, a  desk  Jammed  with  such  crime  memen- 
toes as  ptstola.  loaded  dice,  checkbook  from 
an  abortton  case  and  aU  sorts  of  pictures  of 
malefactors.  The  first  winner  of  th«  Polios 
Servloe  Award  has  two  things  nagging  at  hU 
mind — when  he  can  find  tlxM  to  go  to  Texas 
to  run  down  a  lead  on  a  r«eent.  nrueaome 


St.  Louis  murder,  and  who  he  can  get  to  take 
over  the  entertainment  committee  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  P.TA. 


PROGRESS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OP  MARYLAND 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  con- 
cern over  the  growing  need  for  under- 
graduate college  education  for  our  young 
people  has  often  been  voiced  by  educa- 
tors and  legislators.  The  problems  in- 
volved in  providing  a  college  education 
for  anyone  who  is  capable  and  willing  are 
well  known;  facilities  are  limited:  facul- 
ties are  inadequate  in  number,  underpaid, 
and  overworked. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  In  its  at- 
tempt to  provide  higher  education  for 
Maryland's  young  people,  is  tnrlng  to 
solve  these  problems.  The  university  has 
made  much  progress  of  which  it  can  be 
Justly  proud:  the  increased  caliber  of  its 
students,  the  improved  quality  of  its  fa- 
cilities, and  its  proposals  for  expansion. 
In  his  convocation  address  last  April, 
President  Wilson  H.  Elklns  discussed 
some  of  the  university's  answers  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  modem  education. 
Because  this  is  an  area  of  interest  and 
concern  to  us  all,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Elkins'  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Dlamondback,  Apr.  21,  1966] 
"A  Txsx  or  Rdxbction  and  a  Futurx  of 

Educatxonai.  EMIMKNC'K" 
(The  foUowlng  Is  the  prepared  text  oif  Uni- 
versity President  Wilson  H.  EUdns'   1966 
convocation  address.) 

This  has  been  a  year  of  reflection  in  higher 
education.  The  stormy  campus  protests  have 
subsided,  and  most  institutions,  like  most 
communities,  have  been  relatively  free  at 
disorderly  conduct.  Reason  has  supplanted 
emotion  as  students,  faculty  and  administra- 
tion have  sought  to  analyze  the  disturbances 
and  to  make  any  needed  adjustments.  Out 
of  the  voluminous  testimony  provided  by  the 
informed  and  the  uniformed,  one  clear  de- 
duction may  be  made;  higher  education  is 
In  a  state  of  transition  from  minority  stu- 
dent representation  to  a  situation  wherein  a 
heterogeneous  majority  of  college  age  youth 
are  Included;  and  from  relatively  simple 
structures  to  large  and  complex  institutions. 
And,  I  think  there  has  been  some  realization 
that  If  the  colleges  and  universities  are  to  re- 
tain their  exalted  place  in  society  and  pre- 
serve their  freedom  to  seek  the  truth  and 
stimulate  the  mind,  they  must  proceed  in  an 
orderly,  responsible  manner. 

In  view  of  the  wholesMne  condition  of  this 
campus,  and  In  the  light  ol  what  happened 
after  my  last  convocation  address.  I  was  re- 
luctant to  make  a  talk  this  year.  You  may 
recall  that  In  response  to  my  congratulating 
the  students  on  their  orderly  conduct  and 
constructive  criticism,  a  small  group  of  them 
were  stirred  to  protest  no  protests  and  too 
much  tranquility.  TIME  magazine.  In  its  in- 
imitable style,  suggested  that  I  should  have 
kept  quiet.  Before  the  year  was  over,  there 
was  a  frantic  search  for  controversial  issues 
which,  at  one  point,  resulted  In  counter- 
action and  one  student  proclaiming  himself 
the  "Supreme  Defender  of  TranqulUty." 
Perhaps  we  were  saved  by  the  summer  bell. 

DKODKS   TO    SIX4X 

Despite  my  inclination  to  remain  q\iiet 
thU  spring,  I  decided  to  speak  after  being 
urged  by  a  few  of  my  colleagues.    Not  all  of 


them  were  from  my  office,  and  I  may  have 
mistaken  their  motives.  Even  If  there  have 
been  evil  Influences,  I  wish  to  leave  above 
all  else  today  the  thought.  In  my  Judgment 
student  behavlovir  on  this  campus  is  a  trib- 
ute to  your  generation.  And,  of  further  sat- 
isfaction, most  of  you  dress  properly  and  use 
effective  deodoranU. 

Thesb  statements  are  not  Intended  to 
arouse  those  who  may  have  been  waiting  in 
the  comers  to  come  out  against  administra- 
tive tyranny.  I  believe  as  strongly  as  any  of 
you  in  freedom  to  discuss  all  of  the  Issues, 
but  1  do  not  believe  that  anyone  should  be 
forced  to  engage  in  controversy  for  the  sake 
of  dissent.  The  college  population  has  been 
maligned  because  of  the  questionable  activi- 
ties of  a  few  students,  eoid  this  gives  a  bad 
image.  Fortunately,  the  voice  of  the  major- 
ity has  been  raised  on  several  Issues  and  has 
reached  an  unmlstsikable  crescendo.  I  do 
not  underestimate  the  significance  of  minor- 
ity rights  and  action,  but  the  awakening  ol 
the  majority  has  helped  to  reaffirm  my  deep 
faith  In  youth  and  to  support  a  conviction 
that  this  college  generation  can  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  America  strong  and  free. 


SGA  MATuarrT 

On  this  campus  there  have  been  encourag- 
ing developments.  The  Student  Government 
Association  has  shown  evidence  of  maturity 
and,  although  there  have  been  unfavorable 
comments  about  recent  election  shenanlgani, 
the  governing  group  has  acted  In  a  responsi- 
ble manner.  Looking  back  a  few  years  to  my 
empty  reign  as  president  of  a  student  body, 
the  contrast  is  remarkable.  The  Student 
Government  Association,  prodded  and  per- 
haps irritated  a  little  by  the  award-wlnniag 
Dlamondback,  has  become  Interested  In 
matters  that  vitally  affect  the  life  and 
achievement  of  the  student,  notably,  tbe 
quality  of  the  educational  program.  With- 
out demanding  to  appoint  the  faculty  and 
administration,  as  some  student  organiza- 
tions have  In  other  places,  student  leaden 
have  sought  to  Influence  scholarship  by  dis- 
cussion and  recommendation.  The  Associa- 
tion has  performed  admirably  in  the  difficult 
but  important  area  of  discipline.  The  cele- 
brated Martz-Pearman  case  Is  significant 
only  because  the  faculty  and  the  administra- 
tion were  confronted  with  the  general  prob- 
lems of  disciplinary  procedures  and  leader- 
ship responsibility.  Although  interesting,  I 
suppose  it  Is  beside  the  point  that  the  politi- 
cal life  of  Mr.  Martz  was  not  saved. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  teaching,  I 
viewed  the  evaluation  of  courses  with  some 
reUef.  It  took  the  spotUght  off  the  reform- 
ers of  the  administration,  and  put  it  on  the 
area  which  must  be  the  core  of  any  program 
of  improvement.  And,  too,  the  faculty  Is 
much  more  sheltered  under  the  impenetrable 
robes  of  academic  freedom.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  the  Course  Guide  was  a  conscientious 
effort  to  provide  useful  Information  to  stu- 
dents, even  though  most  students  gained 
little  value  from  It  as  it  was  Incomplete  and 
most  professors  were  dealt  with  compas- 
sionately. 

Another  notable  development  during  tbe 
year  was  the  purloining  of  a  professional 
footbaU  coach.  While  all  of  us  who  recognlw 
footbaU  as  a  legitimate  activity  were  dis- 
mayed and  Ijevirildered  by  disturbing  develop- 
mente  during  the  past  season,  we  did  not 
expect  any  sensational  solution.  Lou  Sabwi 
has  established  more  than  one  record.  He 
has  been  voted  the  outstanding  coach  In  tbe 
American  Football  League  for  two  consecu- 
tive years,  and  his  appointment  at  Maryland 
eUcited  only  one  letter  In  which  I  was  caUea 
an  S.03.  He  is  now  enjoying  his  second 
honeymoon,  and  I  hope  that  it  wUl  !»« 
through  next  faU. 

Stai  anothCT  developmwit  has  been  tne 
crowding  and  expanslMi  of  the  camjw 
There  is  danger  of  being  trampled  in  the  BWJ- 
dent  Union  Building,  and  the  distance  Be- 


tween certain  classrooms  is  providing  even 
more  prospects  for  Coach  Kehoe's  great  track 
teams.  The  parking  lots  are  over  subscribed 
and  more  parking  meters  ans  frustrating  the 
nonconformists.  To  provide  relief,  addition- 
al facilities  are  on  the  drawing  boards,  con- 
glderation  Is  being  given  to  lengthening  of 
time  between  classes,  and  ^^commendations 
will  be  made  to  deny  residedt  freshmen  (and 
subsequently  sophomores)  tbe  tise  of  auto- 
mobiles, 

LOOKING    At 

And,  now,  I  should  tumi  at  least  briefly, 
to  the  subject  announced  v3t  this  convoca- 
tion. No  one  can  predict  accurately  the  fu- 
ture of  this  University  or  any  other.  From 
tbe  t>ast  and  the  present  w^  can  make  help- 
ful, although  not  entirely  tellable,  predic- 
tions. We  can  be  almost  certain  that  public 
universities  virlU  grow  largei;,  and  that  there 
will  be  some  decentrallziatlon  cxf  most  of  them. 
We  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  universities 
will  continue  to  teach,  to  engage  In  more  re- 
search, and  to  Increase  their  public  services. 
The  universities  will  set  higher  admission 
requirements,  and  the  proportion  of  upper 
classmen  and  graduate  students  will  in- 
crease. They  will  continue  {to  enroll  a  large 
number  of  freshmen — and  mot  Just  for  the 
purpose  of  fielding  a  stroqg  football  team. 
Tbe  financial  support  of  tbQ  universities  will 
increase  markedly,  and  the  professor  who  can 
teach  and  do  research  vrlll  be  the  most  illus- 
trious and  the  most  coveted  person  In  our 
society.  There  will  be  renewed  attention  to 
teaching,  and  the  unlversltlt*  will  look  more 
closely  at  the  Impact  of  federally  sponsored 
research  on  the  welfare  of  the  students  and 
on  tbe  kind  of  scholarship  that  a  university 
ought  to  pursue.  The  federal  purse  vrtll  be- 
come Increasingly  Infiuentlal,  and  universities 
will  have  to  guard  zealously  their  Integrity 
and  strive  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
Interdependence  and  independence.  The 
universities  will  consolidate  their  position  in 
tbe  center  of  society,  but  each  university  will 
find  It  exceedingly  difficult  to  Eichleve  a  high- 
er rank  among  institutions.  Wlth-aU  of  the 
faith  In  higher  education  and  sUl  of  the 
reliance  upon  the  prodxicts  of  the  univer- 
sities, the  competition  wlU  be  so  severe  that 
to  pass  another  Institution  will  require  a 
large  commitment  and  ttA  extraordinary 
amount  of  Initiative,  resolution  and  team- 
work. I 

The  University  of  Marylatul  has  expanded 
at  an  extraordinary  pace,  "the  total  operat- 
ing budget  for  next  year  wiu  be  almost  one 
hundred  million  doUars.  (In  any  place  ex- 
cept Washington,  D.C.,  that  would  seem  to  be 
» lot  of  money.)  Twenty  years  ago  the  total 
operating  budget  of  the  Uaiveralty  was  ap- 
proximately five  million  dollars.  The  capital 
appropriations  for  the  Unlvarelty  for  1966-67, 
recently  approved  by  the  General  Assembly, 
amount  to  «14,629.800.  Tea  years  ago  the 
capital  appropriation  was  $1,654,480.  While 
I  realize  that  money  Isn't  everything,  It  surely 
makes  life  easier  for  me.  T<>  a  very  consider- 
able extent  it  determines  the  quality  of  the 
University.  | 

Tbe  enrollment  on  this  catnpus  last  semes- 
ter was  26.322.  The  summer  enrollment  was 
7.784.  In  Baltimore,  the  enrollment  was 
about  three  thousand.  The  evening  enrcdl- 
ment  stateside  was  8,743,  and  overseas  the 
enrollment  was  13,748.  During  this  year  the 
Dnlverslty  will  enroll  for  credit  between  sixty 
and  seventy  thousand  Individuals,  and  will 
*M«nmodate  thousands  more  who  attend 
Kwfeiences,  Institutes  and  miscellaneous 
«hort  courses.  I  do  not  mention  these  im- 
pressive figures  to  boast  of  quantity,  but 
father  to  show  the  important  role  of  the 
University  in  the  effort  to  make  educaUon 
MaUable  to  all  who  can  qualify.  Deq>ite  the 
neavy  load  imposed  by  mounting  enroll- 
"Mnta.  the  University,  in  ihy  opinion,  is  in 
sood  condition,  flnanciany  f^  academically. 
*  •  • 
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You  know,  perhaps  better  than  I,  that  con- 
ditions are  not  perfect  and  that  we  dare  not 
be  complacent.  During  the  past  two  years 
the  University  has  tindergone  a  self-evalvia- 
tlon  of  many  of  its  programs  and  has  had 
the  benefit  of  evaluations  from  outside  visi- 
tors representing  several  associations.  Gen- 
erally, the  reports  have  been  favorable  and 
encouraging.  There  has  been  a  confirmation 
of  our  prejudgment  that  some  departments 
and  colleges  are  stronger  than  others  and 
that  more  attention  should  be  directed  to 
certain  places,  although  unevenness  In  a  uni- 
versity can  never  be  eliminated.  There  Is 
general  agreement  on  tbe  need  for  continu- 
ous study  of  the  currlculimi  and,  of  course, 
for  more  financial  support.  As  usual,  there 
was  too  little  attention  to  the  educational 
experiences  of  the  freshmen  and  sophomores 
who,  on  our  large  campuses,  have  had  a 
pretty  Spartan  existence.  As  a  result  of  the 
self-studies  and  evaluations,  we  know  more 
about  ourselves  and,  hopefully,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed more  intelligently  and  perform  more 
efficiently  as  we  go  into  the  future.  Tlie 
challenge  Is  to  Improve  our  position, 

CRPnCAL  DECADE 

In  my  Judgment,  the  next  decade  will  be  a 
critical  one  in  higher  education  and  espe- 
cially for  tbe  universities.  The  long  dis- 
cussed proposition  that  a  college  education 
should  be  accessible  to  all  who  are  qualified 
Is  becoming  a  reality.  The  demand  for  more 
post-high  school  education  will  be  intensi- 
fied at  a  time  when  the  universities  are  try- 
ing to  raise  their  admission  requirements. 
Obviously,  vital  decisions  must  take  into 
consideration  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  the  status  of  other  segments  of  higher 
education.  While  decisions  will  not  be  easily 
made,  they  cannot  disregard  the  fact  that 
unless  indivldtial  differences  are  recognized 
the  advent  of  universal  higher  education  vrtll 
reduce  quality.  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lems of  enrollment  and  distribution  of  stu- 
dents, other  Issues  related  to  grovrth  and 
change  will  require  attention. 

The  University  of  Maryland  virlU  continue 
to  serve  as  many  as  It  can  accommodate  ade- 
quately. I  have  learned  that  establishing  a 
maztmiun  niunber  is  a  useless  sort  of  exer- 
cise. After  passing  the  previously  proposed 
figure  of  25,000,  we  are  now  talking  about  an 
upper  limit  of  40,000.  This  limitation 
should  be  kept,  but  it  will  require  a  policy 
decision  and  careful  planning.  It  should 
not  be  kept,  however,  at  the  expense  of  stu- 
dents who  are  qualified  to  do  college  work, 
and  it  should  not  penalize  students  who  are 
Interested  in  a  program  provided  only  by  the 
University.  The  further  development  of  the 
University  (including  the  new  campus  in 
Baltimore  County) ,  the  expansion  of  the 
state  colleges  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
community  colleges,  may  provide  the  facul- 
ties and  the  programs  required  by  the  public 
Institutions  for  the  college  population.  If  it 
does  not,  then  the  University  should  consider 
additional  branches. 

STSTEM    ESSENTIAL 

To  take  care  of  the  needs  of  Maryland 
youth  and  a  desirable  number  of  students 
from  other  states  and  from  foreign!  countries, 
a  system  of  higher  education  is  essential. 
This  system  must  be  a  "consciously  coordi- 
nated organization"  of  the  three  segments 
of  public  higher  education:  the  community 
colleges,  the  state  colleges  and  the  univer- 
sity. Admission  requirements  should  be 
established  which  are  clearly  defined  emd 
which  will  enable  most  of  the  high  school 
graduates  to  ptuvue  some  kind  of  poet-high 
school  educaUon.  These  requirements  may 
change  from  time  to  time,  vrith  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  faclUtles  and  educa- 
tional programs,  but  they  should  always  be 
set  to  provide  opportunity  and  facilitate  tbe 
moTement  of  studentB. 


The  importance  of  educational  opportunity 
in  a  democracy  where  technical  and  social 
advancement  has  reached  a  high  level  can- 
not be  over  epipbaslzed — unless  responsi- 
bUlty  is  Ignored.  The  clamor  for  conditions 
which  will  enable  the  Individual  to  go  as 
far  as  he  is  capable  of  going  Is  getting  louder 
and  louder.  Tiit  American  commitment 
to  an  egalitarian  society  cannot  be  wlth- 
dravm.  The  movement  toward  civil  rights, 
social  refinement  and  economic  betterment 
will  never  be  stepped.  While  nothing  can 
provide  equal  capacity,  education  is  tbe  only 
way  to  satisfy  the  Insatiable  appetite  for  as 
much  learning  and  training  (particularly 
the  latter)  as  the  individual  can  take.  Un- 
less this  Is  provided,  the  relatively  qtilet  rev- 
olution of  today  will  become  a  violent  revo- 
lution tomorrow.  There  Is  no  tvimlng  back; 
we  can  only  hope  for  orderly  evolution.  The 
Individual  demands  fair  play,  and  society  re- 
quires it.  Consequently,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  educational  Institutions  and  forces 
to  keep  the  doors  open  so  that  all  can  proceed 
toward  their  chosen  destinations  as  far  as 
abUlty  vrtll  permit.  This  is  the  crucial  prob- 
lem In  higher  education. 

AT  TBX  APEX 

The  University,  at  the  apex  of  the  educa- 
tional structure,  is  obligated  to  awume  lead- 
ership. To  lead  effectively  it  must  have  its 
own  house  In  order.  The  primary  question 
Is  whom  v»lll  the  University  serve?  In  trying 
to  arrive  at  reasonable  predictive  criteria  for 
success  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
faculty,  administration  aiul  Board  of  Re- 
gents are  considering  many  complex  factors. 
Including  those  related  to  present  educa- 
tional opportunity.  The  University  wlU 
probably  announce  a  change  In  admission  re- 
quirements vtrlthin  a  year  and  should  put 
them  into  effect  vrtthln  two  or  three  years.  It 
must  also  consider  requirements  for  tCKnsltr 
students,  especially  those  from  the  Junior 
colleges  of  Maryliind.  Furthermore,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  graduate  school  so 
that  future  growth  will  be  as  orderly  as 
possible  and  characterized  by  quality.  Aca- 
demic requirements  of  the  University  will 
change  as  the  educational  structure  In  Mary- 
land grovre  and  develops,  but  they  should 
always  be  related  to  student  welfare. 

The  Catonsvllle  campus,  opening  next  Sep- 
tember In  finished  or  unfinished  buildings, 
will  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  College 
Park  operation.  It  vsrill  be  pushed  vigorously 
and  moved  Into  a  multi-program  Institution 
as  rapidly  as  enrollment  and  facilities  per- 
mit. The  Governor  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly have  given  It  a  top  priority  so  that  It  may 
provide  help  in  accommodating  those  who 
are  qualified  and  who  desire  to  enter  the 
University.  It  will  not  attempt  to  duplicate 
all  of  the  existing  programs,  e.g.,  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  engineering,  but  it  wlU 
expand  its  offerings  as  enrollment  increases 
and  will  become  a  center  for  graduate  educa- 
tion in  the  Baltimore  area.  This  major  fa- 
cility will  not  be  bound  by  all  of  the  tradi- 
tions, practices,  procedures,  prejudices  and 
vested  Interests  at  CoUege  Park,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  through  Innovation  and  expert' 
mentation  ways  will  be  found  to  Improve  aU 
of  Its  activities.  The  opening  and  develop- 
ment of  UMBC  will  cause  tbe  {percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  entering  from  the  Bal- 
timore area  to  Increase,  and  with  the  pro- 
posed building  of  self-supporting  dormitoriee. 
it  will  become,  within  ten  years,  an  Institu- 
tion of  more  than  ten  thousand  students  en- 
thusiastically cheering  their  teams  to  victory 
against  the  Univetsity  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park. 

In  Baltimore  City,  major  changes  will  he 
made  within  the  next  five  years,  and  by  1975 
the  enrollment  will  have  doubled  in  several 
of  the  professional  schools.  The  UnlveiBlty 
le  beginning  a  large  building  program  for  tht 
benefit  of  the  colleges  of  Medicine,  Dentistry 
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NuzBlng.  PliarmAcy,  Law.  and  Social  Work 
and  the  University  Hospital.  Theiie  profes- 
■lonal  Bcbools  provide  moat  of  tbs  services 
for  Maryland  In  tbelr  respective  Celds,  and 
they  wUl  expand  In  proportion  to  the  needs 
of  the  State.  Within  ten  years  the  campus 
will  be  transformed  as  approximately  $40.- 
000,000  will  be  spent  for  new  and  Improved 
facUlttea. 

I  have  Indicated  that  physical  facilities  for 
the  increasing  number  of  students,  though 
they  may  not  be  In  good  time  nor  fully  ade- 
quate to  satisfy  all  requirements  and  all  pro- 
fessors. virlU  be  provided  In  some  form.  But, 
while  bricks  and  mortar  are  Important,  they 
are  not  my  major  concern  about  the  future. 
The  elements  of  greater  concern  which  are 
more  uncertain  and,  in  some  respects,  less 
tangible,  are  undergraduate  teaching,  meet- 
ing the  competition  for  personnel,  freedom  on 
the  campus,  and  Institutional,  autonomy. 
These  elements.  In  large  measure,  will  deter- 
mine the  status  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land ten  years  hence. 

The  plight  of  the  undergraduate  Is  a  con- 
cern of  many  critics  and  educational  ob- 
servers. John  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  says  that  "We  mtut 
restore  the  status  of  teaching."  He  says 
that  teaching  of  undergraduates  "Is  being 
•lighted  today."  Many  other  writers,  mostly 
outside  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  have 
expressed  the  same  judgment.  They  have  a 
point,  but  It  Is  not  as  strong  as  they  think. 
Research  In  the  xinlversltles  has  grown  and 
has  attracted  the  spotlight,  but  It  has  not 
peeessartly  damaged  teaching.  In  many  In- 
stances, probably  the  majority,  it  has  Im- 
proved teaching;  and  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  departments  strong  in  research 
are  the  strongest  In  teaching  undergraduates. 
And  there  Is  no  conclusive  evir'ence  that 
teaching  in  universities  is  inferiiv  to  that 
In  small  or  medium  sized  college:). 

BTATTTS    SHAKT 

The  status  of  teaching  is  a  little  shaky 
because  it  has  not  been  given  sulBclent 
weight  In  the  advancement  of  the  faculty 
mamber,  and  It  may  be  seriously  weakened 
If  there  Is  no  consciously  developed  plan 
to  identify  effectiveness.  Certainly,  teach- 
ing needs  attention,  and  it  is  a  prcq>er  con- 
cern of  serious-minded  students.  In  the 
University  of  Maryland  there  are  many  large 
classes  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  It  Is 
In  the  lower  division  that  teaching  may 
suffer — and  I  think  that  this  Is  our  weak- 
ness. Teaching  assistants  In  some  depart- 
ments are  not  given  adequate  supervision, 
and  at  least  a  few  of  them  (and  occasionally 
others)  still  start  their  courses  by  Impressing 
on  students  how  many  are  going  to  fall  and 
how  dlfflctilt  the  course  will  be.  This  is  In- 
excusable. They  should  be  examining  their 
own  effectiveness  In  an  effort  to  help  as  many 
as  possible  to  pass  without  lowering  stand- 
ards. This  applies  to  all  of  us.  If  the  Unl- 
venlty  is  Interested,  as  It  should  be,  in 
doing  everything  possible  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores — the  most  difficult  years — then 
It  should  consider  the  feaolbUlty  of  some 
changes.  I  suggest  that  certain  departments 
could  experiment  with  more  liulependent 
study  by  upper  classmen,  thereby  allowing 
more  time  for  teaching  and  supervising  the 
lower  group.  In  selected  disciplines  class 
hours  might  well  be  reduced  for  the  juniors, 
seniors  and  graduate  students,  for  there  is 
nothing  sacred  about  meeting  three  or  four 
hours  a  week.  Whatever  the  best  approach, 
the  faculty  and  the  administration  should 
focus  attention  on  that  segment  of  the  un- 
dergraduate division  which  is  in  need  of  the 
best  instruction.  While  In  the  main  this 
Is  a  departmental  problem  the  resolution  of 
It  denuuids  a  recognition  of  the  status  of 
teaching  and  an  extraordinary  devotion  to 
the  weUars  of  the  least  experienced  students. 
A  second  element  in  the  character  and 
reputatl(Hi  of  the  University  Is  the  appoint- 


ment and  retention  of  faculty  and  staff. 
During  the  past  ten  years  substantial  im- 
provement has  been  made,  but  our  relative 
position  has  not  been  appreciably  bettered. 
Now  advancement  has  become  even  more  dif- 
ficult; all  universities  and  colleges  are  striv- 
ing for  excellence.  In  order  to  move  ahead 
of  others,  the  pace  must  be  even  faster  than 
It  has  been.  To  cope  with  the  situation,  the 
University  must  be  more  discriminating  in 
appointments  and  promotions.  Merit  will 
have  to  be  recognized  and  the  market  for 
professors  will  have  to  be  considered.  The 
University  will  require  more  fimds  for  the 
entire  faculty  and  staff  but,  if  it  is  to  achieve 
notable  distinction  in  the  academic  world, 
it  win  have  to  meet  the  competition  for  the 
relatively  few  professors  who  are  truly  dis- 
tinguished. Making  judgments  In  this  mat- 
ter will  require  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
the  courage  of  Daniel. 

Whatever  amount  of  money  may  be  avail- 
able and  however  it  may  be  used  will  be  of 
little  value  In  the  development  of  a  great 
university  unless  freedom  of  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion are  preserved.  The  underlying  pur- 
pose of  a  university  is  to  pursue  the  truth 
wherever  it  may  lead.  In  order  to  do  that 
the  faculty  miut  be  free  to  discuss  any  topic 
and  to  search  for  information  wherever  it 
may  be.  While  the  students  have  not  quali- 
fied for  the  same  latitude  of  freedom,  they 
should  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  learn 
about  all  issues.  But  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age  there  are  efforts  to  clr- 
cvunscrit>e  the  research  and  teaching  of  uni- 
versities, and  I  expect  that  it  will  continue. 
Even  while  the  government  is  seeking  to 
find  ways  to  Improve  relations  with  all  peo- 
ples, there  are  recurrent  movements  to  erect 
walls  against  some  of  them  so  far  as  univer- 
sity campuses  are  concerned.  Those  who 
advocate  restriction  presume  to  protect  the 
"tender"  minds  of  youth,  but  either  they 
are  misinformed  about  youth  or  they  do 
not  understand  the  futility  of  artificial  bar- 
riers. To  prevent  the  erection  of  barriers 
to  knowledge  and  to  the  advancement  of 
the  universities  there  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinuing vigilance.  For  if  in  today's  academic 
climate  undue  restrictions  are  imposed  upon 
a  particular  university,  they  will  not  only 
Impair  progress  but  they  will  surely  ruin  the 
institution. 

I  hasten  to  add  at  this  point  that  freedom 
is  never  absolute  and  should  be  exercised 
with  responsibility  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  feeling  of  external  forces.  Academic 
freedom  is  predicated  upon  professional 
competence  and  it  depends,  to  some  extent. 
upon  good  judgment.  To  flaunt  personal 
convictions  solely  to  attract  attention,  or  to 
create  a  disturbance,  would  seem  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  Interest  of  the  teaching 
profession.  With  respect  to  the  issue  of 
speakers  on  the  campus,  it  would  seem  to  be 
unwise  to  Invite  just  anybody  simply  to 
prove  that  freedom  does  exist.  There  should 
be  an  educational  purpose.  The  campus 
should  not  be  a  platform  for  fools  or  indi- 
viduals who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  by  physical  force.  The  proper 
exercise  of  freedom  requires  an  educated  clt- 
laenry,  conscious  of  the  need  to  preserve 
fundamental  rights  and  sensitive  to  the 
many  factors  which  should  determine  ac- 
tion. The  University,  in  guarding  its  free- 
dom, should  strive  to  Inculcate  a  sense  of 
responalbllity  in  all  who  come  und«  Its 
guidanos. 

anroiToiiT  mxdb) 

Finally,  the  future  welfare  of  the  univer- 
sity depends  upon  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  institutional  autonomy. 
In  a  complex  structure  engaged  in  teaching, 
research  and  service,  and  d^Mndlng  for  its 
soundness  and  vigor  on  academic  freedom 
and  an  atmosphere  in  which  discussion  and 
Inquiry  may  proceed  without  fear  or  suqii- 
don,  the  power  of  management  must  be  in 


the  hands  of  a  board  of  laymen  whose  la. 
tegrlty  cannot  be  comprcHnised  by  politics  n 
special   interests.    In    the    first   place,  the 
University  cannot  operate  efficiently  without 
the  power  of  management;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond  place,   the   piirpose   of   the   UnlversitT 
would  be  endangered  If  It  were  constantly 
subjected  to  pressure  from  the  outside.  Ob- 
viously, a  public  institution  cannot  be  com- 
pletely   indei>endent    of    the    people's  rtp- 1 
resentatlves.      The    governing    board,   th«  | 
administration  and  the  faculty  must  operate 
within  funds  appropriated  by  the  state,  and  | 
they  must  be  accountable  for  their  man- 
agement and  activities.    The  University  o: 
Maryland  does  not  seek  independence  froa  I 
responsible   state    officials   and   representa- 
tlves,  nor  does  it  seek  to  avoid  a  soundly 
conceived  coordination  of  higher  education 
It  does  seek  to  retain  that  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  will  facilitate  operation  and  I 
Insure  the  maintenance  of  a  first  class  insti- 
tution.   There  is  a  tendency,  often  of  good 
Intention,  to  invade  the  power  of  masag^ 
ment  and  thereby  erode  that  autonomy  so  | 
ecsential  to   a  university  of  high  quality 
Tour  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  generation:  I 
to  cotne  demands  a  strong  protection  of  tht  { 
University's  tinique  position  In  the  frame- 
work of  state  government  and  among  statt  | 
institutions. 

rU'l'UKB  OOAL 

The  University  of  Maryland  is  moving  to- 1 
ward   educational   eminence.     The  goal  for 
the  future  has  not  changed.    The  Universltr  | 
seeks  the  approval  of  its  students,  the  grati- 
tude of  parents,  and  the  acclaim  of  the  an- 1 
demic  world.     The  first  concern  should  b<  | 
teaching,  both  undergraduate  and  graduat« 
Research,  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  educa- 
tional pattern,  will  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported to  the  end  that  it  will  Increase  knowl- 
edge and  enrich  teaching  and  service.    At  | 
a  land-grant  institution,  with  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  service,  and  as  the  State's  only  public  I 
university,  the  future  will  witness  a  closer 
more  extensive  relationship  with  all  parts  of  | 
the  social  and  economic  structure. 

From  time  to  time,  we  should  remind  our- 
selves that  we  cannot  do  everything  nor  can  | 
we  be  everything  to  everybody.    But,  this  it- 
mlnder  should  not  be  made  to  reduce  ourl 
efforts.    It  should  be  made  only  to  help  all  | 
of  us  take  the  high  road  to  greater  institu- 
tional and  indlvldiud  achievement. 
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COUNCIL  OP  THE  dTY  OP  LOS 
ANGELES  SUPPORTS  USE  OF 
HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUNDS  P0R| 
MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.   TYDINGS.    Mr.   President,  the| 
city  of  Los  Angeles  has  long  been  con- 
sidered the  freeway  capital  of  the  worid. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  residents  I 
of  Los  Angeles  have  come  more  and  more 
to  realize  that  roads  alone  are  not  an  I 
adequate  solutlcm  to  tiie  urban  transit  | 
problem. 

Last  spring,  the  council  of  the  dty  of 
Los  Angeles  officially  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion urging  Congress  to  enact  S.  2339.  j 
This  bill,  which  I  introduced  as  a  com- 
panion to  a  bill  Introduced  by  Repre-I 
sentative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  In  thel 
House,  would  authorize  moneys  in  thei 
highway  trust  fund  to  be  used,  at  thel 
option  of  the  Governor  of  each  State,  tol 
construct  rapid  tnuisit  systems  in  urban] 
areas. 

Tbe  dty  council  points  out: 

In  vtow  of  the  pressing  needs  for  rt^^} 
at  the  local  level  and  mounting  evidence  tni'l 
the  movement  of  pec^le  within  an  urbani 
area  involves  a  cooitUnated  system  of  **•■ 
ways,  local  streets,  bus  lines,  and  a  rspw 


transit  system.  It  seems  sppnipriate  that  a 
portion  of  the  gasoline  tasj  now  paid  by  local 
users  to  the  federal  govettiment  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate area-wide  transportation  system. 

The  Council  "endorse [a]  in  principle  the 
possible  diversion  and  allocation  of  a  por- 
tion of  Pederal  Aid  Hlghwuy  Tnist  Funds  to 
other  purposes  only  after  the  presently  con- 
stituted system  of  Fedei^  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highway  Prograp  is  completed, 
which  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  1972." 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  and 
Interest  of  the  City  Council  of  Los  Ange- 
les. It  realizes,  perhaoJs,  better  than 
most  cities  the  desirability  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  content  that  their 
resolution  be  printed  in  'the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CITT   OF  Los  AMGXtES,  CaUT. 

I    April  26. 1966. 
Urban  Mass  TkANmosTATiON 
Senator  JoexPH  D.  TtdingsJ 
Senate  Office  Building,  Room  6241, 
Washington,  D.C.:  | 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  attached  State, 

County  and  Federal  Affairs  Committee  report 

was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 

Los  Angeles  at  Its  meeting  held  AprU  26, 1966. 

Walter  C.  Thiei,. 

City  Clerk. 
By  Richard  ^  Bovraxs, 

i  Deputy. 

Stats,  ConMTT,  and  FxplOLAi,  Aftaibs 
During  the  First  Session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, Senator  Joscfr  D.  IYdinos  of  Mary- 
land Introduced  SB  2339  which  would  permit 
a  state  to  elect  to  use  federal  funds  tiom 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  their  purpose  of 
urban  mass  transportation.  Several  identi- 
cal or  similar  bills  were  also  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  including  H 
10126  (BmoHAM) ,  H  10170  (Ashlxy)  .  H  10171 
(PAassTHN) ,  H  10172  (Halpoin)  ,  and  H  10786 
(HiLSTOsKi) .  Senator  Ttuikos'  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Public  tTorks  Committee 
and  the  House  bUls  were'  referred  to  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  where  they 
»I1  await  further  action.  Ii>  the  Second  Ses- 
sion, Representative  Thomas  Rbss  of  Loe 
Angeles  has  Introduced  a  qieasure,  H  12934 
which  Is  substantially  the  sUne  as  the  Sena- 
te Ttdinos'  measure. 

The  Tydlngs  bUl  and  itnllar  measures 
would  authorize  an  appriiprlatlon  to  the 
HoDsing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
fromthe  Highway  Trust  Fund  of  the  Federal 
Oo»«mment  for  the  use  c(f  each  state  for 
jwhjm  mass  tranaportatlop  purposes.  The 
Governor  of  a  state  could  rtect  to  have  all 
«  pert  of  one  at  more  of  a  state's  Federal 
Highway  Aid  apportionment  for  a  fiscal  year 
aude  available  to  the  HHFA  ftor  making  these 
pants  for  urban  mass  trapeportation  pur- 
poses during  that  fiscal  year  to  the  approprl- 
M*  public  body  or  local  agency  of  the  state 
a  accordance  with  provisions  of  Section  3 
«tlie  Urban  Maas  Transportation  Act  of 
^•♦_Jtt  the  amount  of  funds  made  available 
»  HHPA  under  this  prQvltfon  Is  not  ex- 
PHided  or  obUgated  in  the  fiscal  year  In 
J^ch  apportioned,  the  balahce  remaining  at 
J«  end  of  the  year  would  not  be  available 
■?^'>an  niass  transportation  but  would  be 
•MM  to  the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
™*M'  Pederal  Aid  Highway  Funds  In  a  euc- 
'^'Olng  fiscal  year  on  a  prtJporUonal  baals. 
to  view  of  the  pressing  needs  for  revenue 
^  we  local  level  and  mounttag  evidence  that 
»e  movement  ot  people  iHthin  an  urtwn 
«»  involves  a  coordinated!  system  erf  fr»e- 
•»y«.  local  streets,  bus  liniaB,  and  a  ranld 
«»M»t  system,  it  seems  appropriate  that  a 


portion  of  the  gasoline  tax  now  paid  by  local 
users  to  the  federal  government  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate area-wide  transportation  system. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommends 
that  the  Council  endorse  In  principle  the 
possible  diversion  and  allocation  of  a  portion 
of  Pederal  Aid  Highway  Trust  Funds  to  other 
purposes  only  after  the  presently  constituted 
system  of  Federal  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  Program  Is  completed,  which  is 
scheduled  for  completion  by  1972. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  City  Clerk 
In  cooperation  with  the  Chief  Legislative 
Analyst  and  the  Chief  Legislative  Represent- 
ative be  instructed  to  advise  the  authors  of 
the  bllla  above  referred  to,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees, as  well  as  the  two  Senators  and 
members  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
from  the  State  of  California  of  the  position 
of  the  Council  in  this  matter. 
Respectfully  subnUtted. 

Statk,  Countt  and  Fkdxsai. 

AlTAIXS  OOMMITTXK. 


ARTHUR  KROCK 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  with  very  deep  regret  that  I  noted  the 
retirement  of  Arthur  Krock  from  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Able,  articulate,  with  an  extraordinary 
capacity  to  package  much  wisdom  in  a 
few  words,  Mr.  Krock  was  more  than 
that.  He  was  a  friend  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  and  he  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  of  us  who  knew  him,  and  because 
of  his  basic  integrity,  had  great  respect 
and  affection  for  him. 


NEW  DIRECnONS  IN  MENTAL 
HEALTH 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  last 
Friday  and  Saturday  at  Yale  University 
we  dedicated  the  new  Connecticut  Mental 
Health  Center.  The  high  point  of  the  2- 
day  ceremony  was  the  speech  given  Fri- 
day evening  by  Under  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  my 
good  friend  and  former  colleague  to  the 
distinguished  audience  In  New  Haven, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
my  introductory  remarks  and  Secretary 
Cohen's  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  introduc- 
tion and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows : 
Rkmarks    bt    Senator    Abraham    Ribicoff 

iNTBODTJCrNO      WlLBDR      J.      COHIN,      UNDSB 

Secsttart    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare 

They  say  that  a  social  security  exp«t  is  a 
man  who  knows  WUbur  Cohen's  telephone 
number. 

Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  had  that  nimi- 
ber  when  I  was  named  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  President  Kennedy 
gave  it  to  me.  He  gave  me  many  others  too. 
But  Professor  Cohen's  was  the  one  I  used 
and  I  never  have  been  sorry. 

I  still  have  that  telephone  nimiber,  by  the 
way.  I  dont  know  if  this  makee  me  a  social 
security  expert  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that 
it  has  added  a  great,  great  deal — of  factual 
knowledge,  of  creative  talent,  and  of  plain 
hard  work  and  aooompUahment — ^to  the 
record  of  the  Administrations  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 


I  have  known  many  outstanding  officials 
during  my  years  of  public  life.  But  I  have 
never  worked  with  a  man  of  more  abUlty, 
more  understanding,  and  more  old-faahloned 
strength  of  character  than  Wilbur  Cohen. 

I  was   delighted,   then,   when  I   had  the 
chance  to  extend  an  Invitation  to  one  of  my 
favorite  people  to  speak  at  the  forma]  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  of  one  of  my  favorite  proj- 
ects— the  Connecticut  Mental  Health  Center. 
I  have  had  the  dream  of  a  Connecticut 
Mental  Health  Center  for  many  years.    One 
of  the  Joys  of  public  service,  is  seeing  such 
dreams  translated  into  constaTictive  reality. 
Our  state,  and  this  university  have  a  proud 
record  of  pioneering  accomplisliment  in  the 
field   of   human   service.     The  new   Center 
will  now  add  to  this  record.     In  Washing- 
ton, we  will  all  watch  the  progress  of  the 
Federal-state-private  partnership  here  at  the 
Center  with  interest.    It  wlU.  of  course,  be 
productive.    I  would  hope  it  wouJd  be  that, 
and  more.     I  would  hope  you  wlU  initiate 
programs  so  fine,  so  creative,  so  ingenious, 
that  the  people  of  all  the  nation  will  turn 
to  this  Center  as  a  model. 

This  shotUd  be  particularly  true  in  the 
field  of  child  care  and  treatment.  This  is 
surely  the  biggest  challenge  confronting  the 
psychiatrists  and  their  professional — and 
non-professional — allies  today,  as  Secretary 
Cohen  will  agree.  We  are  hoping  for  sug- 
gestions from  the  Joint  Commission  on  Men- 
tal Health  of  ChUdren,  set  up  under  legis- 
lation I  was  proud  to  sponsor.  But  we  look 
for  answers  from  all  of  you,  as  you  work  out 
your  problems  here,  as  weU. 

All  this  may  seem  far  from  my  assigned 
task,  the  Introduction  of  Under  Secretary 
Cohen.  But  it  Isnt.  For  he  is  an  expert 
at  spotting  the  creative  constructive  idea, 
and  translating  it  into  nationwide  reality 
through  the  legislative  process. 

I  know  him  well.  But  to  check  up  on 
myself,  I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
send  me  any  feature  articles  on  him  pub- 
lished In  the  last  years.  They  found  ex- 
actly one,  dated  August  22, 1960. 

Now  Secretary  Cohen  may  have  a  passion 
for  anonymity,  or  a  lot  of  newspapermen 
may  be  foolish.  Anyway — ^many  Americans 
don't  know  much  about  one  of  their  most 
serious  and  effective  public  servants. 

At  any  rate,  here  are  the  bare  facts,  ex- 
cerpted from  the  bare  biographical  sketch  he 
sends  out. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen  was  appointed  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
June  1,  1965.  Before  that  I  drafted  him— 
as  I  have  told  you — as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislation. 

He  is  on  leave  as  Ptxtfeeaor  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Administration  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  where  he  taught  from  1966  to  1961. 
He  was  Chairman  of  President  Kennedy's 
Task  Force  on  Health  and  SocUl  Security  in 
1960.  He  was  the  research  assistant  to  the 
Executive  Director  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Security 
trom  1934  to  1986  which  drafted  the  original 
Social  Security  Act.  He  has  been  Intimately 
coimected  with  all  of  the  legislative  develop- 
ments in  the  social  security  and  public  as- 
sistance programs  since  1934  and  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  recent  medicare, 
medical  school,  and  education  legislation. 
Cniat  Is  an  understatement.) 

Mr.  Cohen  was  bom  in  Milwaukee,  \nsoon- 
sin,  in  1913.  He  is  married  to  Kloise  Blttel 
of  Ingram,  Texas,  and  is  the  father  of  three 
sons.  He  graduated  from  the  University  o* 
Wisconsin  in  economics  in  1934  and  also  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
in  1966.  He  la  the  author  of  several  books 
and  many  articles  in  the  social  security, 
health  and  welfare  field  and  Is  a  recipient 
of  a  number  of  awards  for  distinguished 
■enrlce  in  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

Between  the  dull  lines  of  that  piece  at 
mimeographing  lurks  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  guy — ^Wilbur  Oohen. 
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Nkw  OnscnoNS  in  Mental  Hkalth 

(By  Wilbur  J.   Cohen,   Under   Secretary  of 

Health,  Sducatlon.  and  Welfare) 

For  ev«ry  one  of  us  here  this  evening,  tlie 
dedication  of  the  CX>nnecticut  Mental  Health 
Center  Is  a  very  happy  and  exciting  occasion. 
This  center  Is  tangible  proof  that  the  con- 
cept of  community-based  mental  health  serv- 
ices Is  becoming  a  functioning  reality  across 
the  land. 

First,  this  evening.  I  would  like  to  review 
some  of  the  thinlclng  and  some  of  the  events 
that  made  It  poaslble  to  develop  this  center. 
Senator  Rnicorr  has  played  one  of  the  lead- 
ing roles,  both  onstage  and  backstage.  In 
securing  legislation  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices— Including  mental  health  eervlcee — not 
only  for  the  people  of  this  State  but  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

He  has  served  the  people  of  Connecticut 
and  the  entire  country  In  many  ways.  He 
has  never  ceased  to  work  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people. 

This  was  true  during  his  years  as  Oovemor 
of  this  State,  and  I  can  testify  personally 
that  It  was  certainly  true  when  he  served  as 
the  first  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet. 

Since  that  time,  the  voice  of  Senator  Rm- 
coiT  addressing  the  United  States  Senate, 
has  been  heard  across  the  country  as  he 
fought  and  worked  for  health  legislation — 
particularly  to  provide  treatment  for  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children. 

z 

The  delivery  of  health  services  to  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be  successfully  achieved  only 
through  a  partnership  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Govenunents  with  various  groups 
within  the  private  sector  of  the  community. 

The  Connecticut  Mental  Health  Center  Is 
proof  of  this.  It  represents  a  three-way  part- 
nership among  State,  Federal,  and  the  private 
sector. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  Invested  $4 
million  In  this  center:  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's support — through  the  Hill -Burton  Act 
and  the  Federal  Research  Facilities  Program 
totals  approximately  •900,000;  and  Yale  Uni- 
versity, as  a  privately  endowed  institution, 
has  contributed  »100,000. 

Yale's  contribution  goes  beyond  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  this  center.  The  considerable 
talents  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  of 
Its  Medical  School  will  guarantee  Its  innova- 
tive operation,  under  the  direction  of  the  able 
Chairman  of  that  department.  Dr.  Frederick 
C.  Bedllch. 

Located  as  It  Is,  within  the  structnre  of 
Yale  University,  the  Connecticut  Mental 
Health  Center  can  surely  be  developed  as  one 
of  the  models  for  the  Nation. 

And  certainly,  here  at  Yale,  it  should  be- 
oocne  a  matter  of  dally  practice  that  the 
results  of  research  are  used  Immediately  In 
treating  patients  In  the  center.  This  direct 
application  of  research  knowledge  Is  a  goal 
emphasized  continuously  by  President  John- 
aon  and  bis  Administration  and  one  that  can 
be  demonstrated  here. 

Teaching,  in  the  context  of  this  new  pro- 
gram, presents  a  tremendous  challenge  to 
university  medical  Kbools^md  departments 
of  psychiatry. 

The  university  medical  centers  can  provide 
an  adequate  research  and  educational  frame- 
work to  prepare  the  physician — In  whatever 
specialty — for  his  new  role  In  society.  Such 
•tadents  would  be  prepared  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Uvlng  (or  Mittre  communlttes 
wtthm  our  popnlatlon. 

u 
In  tbs  past  few  years  «•  h*ve  witnessed  a 
revolutionary  change  In  thinking  about,  and 
doinc  something  about  the  problems  of  mem- 
tal  lllitsss  iirobtsms  that  have  been  with 
mankind  since  the  beginning  of  time.  But 
the  significant  factor  Is  that  we  are  now 
doing  something  about  them — In  a  person- 


allzed.  humanized  way.    We  have  begun  to 
wage  a  war  on  mental  Illness. 

What  sparked  this  phase  of  the  war  was 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Men- 
tal Blnesfi  and  Mental  Health  which  was  pub- 
lished In  1961.  The  report,  "Action  for  Men- 
tal Health,"  spoke  for  people  who  could  not 
speak  for  themselves — the  mentally  111,  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  deeply  confused  peo- 
ple among  us. 

As  the  result  of  that  report  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Tra- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  Robert  Felix,  then 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  "Bo"  Jones,  the  Assistant  to  Sec- 
retary RiblcoiT,  developed  the  details  for  the 
national  mental  health  program. 

With  the  strong  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Hlu.  and  Congressman  Hakhis, 
the  Oommtmlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of 
1963  was  enacted  authorizing  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  States  and  communities  In 
the  construction  of  community  health  cen- 
ters. The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  Included 
funds  for  staffing  of  the  centers.  But  the 
House  opposed  this  provision  and  It  was 
dropped  from  the  final  1963  bill.  But  In  1965, 
the  staffing  grants  were  enacted  under  legis- 
lation proposed  by  President  Johnson.  The 
two  laws  authorize  Federal  fimds  totaling 
•37S  mUUon. 

As  of  June  30.  1966.  Federal  grants  totaling 
$57  million  had  been  made  for  the  construc- 
tion and/or  staffing  of  128  new  centers  In  43 
states.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. They  will  provide  services  for  some 
22  million  Americans.  These  centers  are 
truly  a  revolutionary  new  concept  In  the 
field  of  mental  health.  They  have  ushered  In 
a  new  era  In  the  care  of  the  mentally  Ul — a 
shift  from  custodial  care  and  quarantine  In- 
stitutions set  apart  from  communities  to  a 
new  emphasis  on  prevention  and  community 
centered  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Federal  funds  were  provided  to  support 
comprehensive  mental  health  planning  In 
every  State.  And  programs  were  Initiated  to 
Improve  treatment  In  State  mental  hospitals 
and  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  nonprofessional 
aides  who  provide  most  of  the  dally  care  to 
mental  hospital  patients. 

Through  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  support  Is  being  given  to  programs  to 
train  the  core  mental  health  professions- 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  nurses,  and  psy- 
chiatric social  workers. 

Research  programs  have  been  extended  and 
expanded.  There  Is  a  determined  effort  to 
find  knowledge  of  the  causes,  treatment  and 
prevention  of  mental  Illness. 

But  In  addition  to  these  new  Federal  pro- 
grams and  Increased  financial  support,  there 
are  other  indications  of  changes  in  think- 
ing about  and  ceding  with  the  problem  of 
mental  Illness. 

There  Is  growing  recognition  that  the 
problems  of  mental  illness  are  complex.  A 
single  solution  does  not  stifflce.  We  are  In- 
creasingly concerned  with  the  totality  of 
man — his  physical  well-being  as  well  as  bis 
mental  and  social  well-being. 

Health  aoid  welfare  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered separately  because  the  two  are  most 
often  Intertwined.  Many  of  the  new  pro- 
grams that  have  been  established  are  con- 
cerned with  both  health  and  welfare  services. 
A  colleague  of  mine.  Professor  Darwin  Pal- 
miere  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
termed  these  programs  "hefldfare." 

We  are  assuming  our  responsibility  to 
think  about  the  wholeness  of  each  man 
and  the  Interrelatedness  of  his  wants,  needs 
and  aspirations.  And  to  carry  out  our  re- 
sponsibility we  are  attempting  to  coordi- 
nate the  programs  dealing  with  his  needs — 
for  Income,  housing,  employment,  education, 
health  care,  and  recreation. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Stanley 
YoUae,  la  expanding  Its  program  activities 
In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  relationship  oC 


social  and  environmental  problems  to  the 
mental  health  of  the  population. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  asked  more  than  300  distinguished  In- 
dividuals from  the  academic  and  sclentUSc 
communities — as  well  as  State  mental 
health  program  officials  and  representatives 
of  various  private  and  voluntary  agencies— 
to  meet  during  October  as  members  of  13 
ad  hoc  Committees. 

The  meetings  are  Intended  to  help  crystal- 
lize programs  of  the  Institute  under  Its  new 
administrative  reorganization,  the  first  major 
realignment  of  program  responsibility  since 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  wai 
esUbllshed  In  1949. 

One  of  the  ad  hoc  Committees,  the  one  on 
Metropolitan  Problems,  will  dlsctiss  the  whole 
urban  condition  as  It  relates  to  mental 
health.  A  universal  cry  of  our  day  Is  that 
we  dont  know  what  Is  actually  happening 
In  the  cities'  social  systems. 

The  mental  health  field  has  some  obliga- 
tion to  push  for  coordination  of  social  serv- 
ices as  an  ostensibly  sensible  goal.  Also  the 
Conunlttee  will  help  to  stimulate  broadscale 
research  Into  the  full  character  of  urban  life. 
This  Is  extremely  Important  when  we  real- 
ize that  nearly  every  Important  public  de- 
cision that  basically  affects  the  public's 
mental  health  is  made  through  the  political 
process  and  Is  shaped  by  planners  In  the 
fields  outside  of  the  health,  welfare  or  edu- 
cational areas.  For  example,  those  who  plan 
for  urban  renewal,  economic  development, 
transportation  system  design  and  public 
housing. 

These  dlsciisslons.  therefore,  will  be  based 
on  the  belief  that  planning  for  mental  health 
and  planning  for  physical  environment  must 
be  Integral  parts  of  planning  for  people. 

In  addition  to  Its  concerns  about  crime, 
delinquency,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  will  also 
study  the  mental  health  Implications  of  pov- 
erty— with  Its  chronic  stresses — family  brealt- 
downs,  divorce;  of  the  work  environment, 
where  automation  causes  changing  job  re- 
quirements and  Increased  leisure  time. 

There  are  other  Indications  of  changes  in 
our  thinking  about  mental  illness.  A  recent 
decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
case  of  Catherine  Lake  vs.  Dale  C.  Cameron 
(No.  18809  decided  May  19,  1966).  is  a  sig- 
nificant indication  of  the  movement  for  man 
humane,  effective  and  specific  methods  for 
assisting  and  treating  the  aged.  And  it  also 
points  up  the  need  for  finding  alternative 
methods  of  care.  The  Court,  through  the 
distinguished  Chief  Judge,  David  L.  Bazelon, 
found  that  a  mentally  ill  aged  person  unable 
to  care  adequately  for  herself  but  of  no 
danger  to  anyone  else  cannot  be  involuntarily 
hoeplUllzed  In  a  mental  hospital  without 
full  exploration  of  aU  possible  other  alter- 
natives available  for  her  care  and  treatment 
In  the  community.  The  Court  made  it  quite 
clear  that  the  old  methods  of  treatment  of 
the  aged  should  no  longer  be  acceptable. 

The  1966  Amendments  to  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act,  which  estobllshed  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  (Title  XIX)  and  amended  the  Pub- 
lic Assistance  provisions  of  the  Act,  opened 
up  many  new  avenues  tor  the  care  of  the 
mentaUy  lU. 

Under  the  Medicare  program,  many  of  the 
aged  will  now  be  able  to  get  the  medical  and 
psychiatric  care  that  they  could  not  afford  In 
the  past.  Payments  may  be  made  for  in- 
paUent  or  outpatient  psychiatric  care  under 
certain  condlttons.  Medicare  will  also  con- 
tribute to  Improved  standards  of  care  of  the 
aged  In  menUl  hoqiltals  and  nursing  home* 
and  enoourage  the  use  of  alternative  method* 
of  care. 

Title  XIX.  the  new  Medical  Assistance  pro- 
gram, authorlaed  increased  Federal  granU  to 
the  Stetas  to  help  them  provide  medical  cart 
for  peraons  with  low  incomes  in  all  »g« 
groups.    The  Intent  of  this  new  program  » 


to  develop  a  program  of  comprehensive,  high 
qnallty  health  care  for  tht  medically  needy. 

The  medical  services  provided  may  be  as 
broad  as  the  States  wish  t)o  make  them  but 
they  miist  include  Inpatient,  outpatient  hos- 
pital services,  physicians'  services,  skilled 
nursing  home  services,  and  laboratory  and 
X-ray  services.  The  largesit  group  who  could 
benefit  from  the  program  are  children  under 
age  21.  Under  these  proivlslons  all  medi- 
cally needy  children  can  b«i  assured  full  com- 
prehensive medical  care,  If  the  State  imple- 
ments the  Federal  provisikms. 

Sponsored  by  Senator  Rtissell  Long,  a  sig- 
nificant— but  often  overlooked — provision  of 
the  new  title  XIX  and  of  Ian  amendment  to 
Title  I  (the  public  assistance  provisions  of 
the  Act)  directly  benefit^  people  aged  65 
and  over  who  are  In  mental  institutions. 
Under  the  new  law.  Federal  payments  may 
be  made  to  States  for  ca4h  assistance  pay- 
ments or  for  medical  care'  for  such  persons. 
As  a  condition  for  receiving  the  payments,  a 
State  must  develop  alternatives  to  Institu- 
tional care  and  must  be  niaklng  satisfactory 
progress  in  developing  comprehensive  mental 
health  programs.  Including  establishment  of 
community  mental  health  centers. 

Some  13  States  have  included  aged  mental 
patients  under  their  Title  XIX  programs. 
However,  many  of  the  SMtes,  Connecticut 
among  them — have  not  t4ken  advantage  of 
these  Important  provlsiohs.  I  hope  that 
(k>nnecticut  will  be  able  t^  do  so  soon. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  ranking  progress  In 
the  field  of  mental  health  land  within  recent 
years  a  dramatic  breaktliiougb  In  mental 
illness  has  occurred.  Duniig  the  past  year, 
more  progress  was  made  aigainst  mental  Ill- 
ness than  In  any  of  the  p6tt  20  years. 

The  nximber  of  patient*  in  State  mental 
hospitals  was  reduced  by  16,000 — the  largest 
aimual  reduction  since  1966. 

Over  a  10-year  period,  the  nimiber  of  pa- 
tients In  Staite  hospitals  has  drcii^>ed  from  a 
high  of  558.000  In  1955  to  the  current  low 
of  475,000  at  the  end  of  ^965.  This  overall 
reduction  of  83.000  resident  patients  In  the 
short  span  of  a  decade  hab  saved  the  States 
an  estimated  (2  billion  in  patient  care  costs 
and  14  billion  In  capital  construction  costs 
over  that  period  of  time. 

There  Is  general  agreemaat  that  two  major 
developments  have  contributed  to  this  im- 
precedented  reduction  in  the  number  of  hos- 
pitalized patients — the  widespread  use  of 
psychoactive  drugs  and  the  doubling  of  psy- 
chiatric personnel  available  for  treating  pa- 
tients in  these  Institutions. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  spending  a  total  of 
shout  $40  billion  annually  on  all  aspects  of 
medical  care,  and  of  this  about  $2.8  billion 
U  for  mental  health  servloas.  Yet,  there  are 
many  who  need  treatment  and  who  are  not 
getting  it.  It  has  been  estimated  that  one 
person  in  ten  will  need  ptofeaslonal  peychl- 
strlc  help  sometime  during  his  lifetime.  Un- 
fortunately certain  groups  Including  chll- 
<>ren,  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  "the  pocw 
treatment  risks" — have  be^n  neglected.  We 
must  step  up  our  efforts  to  provide  services 
tot  these  people.  This  will  take  not  Just 
money  but  bold  new  ways  of  helping  them. 
The  challenge  to  the  new  community  mental 
health  centers  Is  to  design  programs  to  reach 
ttew  groups.  1 

m       I 

Let  us  look  specifically  at  one  of  these 
neglected  groups — our  Natten's  children. 

There  are  about  4  million  children  under 
•88  14  who  are  In  need  of  some  kind  of 
psychiatric  help  because  oif  emotional  prob- 
iHBa.  About  a  half  mllUon  to  a  mUUon  of 
wese  children  are  so  seriously  disturbed  that 
wey  require  Immediate  psychiatric  help. 

The  dUturblng  fact  Is  that  very  few  of 
"MM  children  are  getting  the  treatment  they 
n«ed.  Although  close  to  300,000  children 
*«»8een  in  outpatient  pBychlatrlc  clinics 
™  1968,  In  most  cases  ther«  were  no  facilities 
OT  the  necessary  prolonged  treatment. 


About  14,000  children  are  confined  In  State 
mental  Institutions.  Both  the  admission 
rates  and  the  resident  population  rates  for 
children  have  Increased  at  an  accelerated 
pace  during  the  last  10  years.  For  example, 
the  number  of  boys  between  the  ages  10  and 
14  In  mental  hospitals  has  Increased  almost 
sixfold.  By  1973,  we  can  expect  a  116  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  number  of  children 
age  .10-14  In  mental  hospitals.  For  older 
children  (15-24)  the  number  will  Increase 
about  70  percent. 

The  toll  taken  by  the  major  mental  and 
emotional  disorders  Is  not  restricted  to  the 
adult  years.  Among  public  mental  hospital 
patients  under  eighteen,  43  percent  were 
diagnosed  as  psychotic,  27  percent  as  re- 
tarded or  suffering  acute  and  chronic  brain 
syndromes  and  the  remainder  as  victims  of 
a  variety  of  personality  disorders  refiectlng 
both  constitutional  deficiencies  and  environ- 
mental trauma. 

Despite  the  great  need  reflected  In  these 
figures,  there  are  very  few  services  available 
to  these  children.  In  many  of  the  institu- 
tions where  children  are  confined,  there  are 
no  specialized  units  of  care  for  them.  Thus, 
they  become  lost  In  overcrowded,  understaffed 
adult  wards.  Of  the  Nation's  some  1,800 
mental  health  clinics,  less  than  one-fourth 
are  child  guidance  clinics.  In  15  States  there 
are  no  residential  treatment  centers  for  chil- 
dren from  low  and  middle  Income  groups, 
and  24  States  have  no  public  facilities  to 
care  for  them. 

There  really  Is  not  a  single  community 
In  the  Nation  which  provides  an  acceptable 
standard  of  services  for  its  mentally  ill  chil- 
dren, ranging  from  early  Intervention  to 
social  restoration  In  the  home,  school  or 
community. 

These  facts  should  spur  us  on  to  mobilize 
all  of  our  resources  for  the  year  ahead — to 
provide  the  knowledge,  techniques  and  serv- 
ices that  are  necessary  to  assure  the  well- 
being  and  mental  health  of  our  youth. 

In  Its  1961  report,  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness  and  Mental  Health  said  that 
It  had  not  studied  the  special  problems  of 
mental  illness  In  children  and  recommended 
that  this  be  done. 

Senator  Risicorr  Introduced  a  Mil  In  the 
Senate  providing  for  a  panel  of  advisors  to 
study  the  problems  of  children.  The  bill  also 
proposed  a  Nation-wide  program  of  services 
for  children  uid  would  have  established  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  develop  com- 
mimlty  services  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children  or  children  who  were  In  danger  of 
becoming  emotionally  distvirbed. 

As  a  result  of  Senator  Rmicorr's  per- 
sistent efforts,  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  of  Children  was  established 
as  a  part  of  the  Medicare  legislation  of  1965. 
This  Commission,  funded  by  a  grant  of 
$500,000  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  has  begun  a  two-year  task 
of  aRswslTig  the  needs  for  treatment  of 
emotionally  dlstiirbed  children  and  for  pre- 
ventive mental  health  services. 

The  Commission,  which  Is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  many  different  professions 
ranging  from  psychiatrists,  educators,  social 
workers  and  psychologlste,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Reginald  Lourle,  will  direct 
an  Inter-dlsclpllnary  study  of  the  mental 
health  problems  of  children. 

When  the  Commission  repeats  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  we 
are  confident  that  the  report  will  make  fresh 
and  innovative  proposals  for  solving  some 
of  these  problems.  They  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  basis  for  establishing  com- 
munity mental  health  serrlcee  to  meet  our 
children's  needs. 

Action,  howeTer,  can  be  takco  now  In  cer- 
tain areas  to  attack  the  problem  of  the 
mentaUy  Ul  child. 

A  vast  opportunity  to  Improve  mental 
health  services  for  children  has  been  opened 


up  through  Title  XTX  Now  children  in 
low  Income  families  can  be  given  psychiatric 
help,  psychological  testing  and  eval\iation, 
and  follow-up  treatment.  Connecticirt  is 
one  of  the  States  providing  a  full  range  of 
these  services  under  Its  Title  yrTr  program. 

The  newly  established  community  mental 
health  centers  can  serve  as  the  focal  point 
for  new  approaches  and  to  coordinate  the 
services  for  children. 

They  can  experiment  with  new  facilities, 
skills,  new  kinds  of  progresaional  personnel, 
new  patterns  in  the  development  of  greatly 
needed  manpower.  They  can  help  provide 
the  means  to  reach  out  to  help  children  in 
their  homes  and  schools.  They  can  assist 
the  traditional  social  systems  in  fostering 
the  good  development  of  children  and  come 
to  the  support  of  these  Institutions  when 
healthy  development  goes  astray.  Consul- 
tative services  can  be  made  available  through 
the  centers  to  the  people  who  come  in  dally 
contact  with  the  children — public  health 
nurses,  pbyslcianB,  pediatricians,  teachers, 
settlement  house  workers,  recreation  work- 
ers, and  the  courts.  The  center  can  pro- 
vide training  In  basic  Iiealth  principles  to 
these  persons  and  encoiirage  them  to  con- 
struct their  programs  in  ways  that  will 
strengthen  and  promote  the  child's  mental 
health,  as  well  as  help  them  identify  chil- 
dren with  problems  and  engage  them  In  re- 
habilitation and  correction  efforts. 

IV 

One  of  the  severest  limitations  on  our  na- 
tional effort  is  the  health  manpower  short- 
age. The  present  shortages  are  expected  to 
continue  in  health  personnel  categories.  Ac- 
cording to  a  NIMH  survey  last  year  we  will 
need  between  120,000  and  125,000  profes- 
sionals in  the  major  mental  health  disci- 
plines by  1976.  We  have  approximately 
66,000  of  these  professionals  at  the  present 
time. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  supply  of 
these  people,  as  we  have  already  begun  to  do 
under  several  programs  which  provide  Fed- 
eral financial  support  for  training  in  the 
health  field,  we  must  invent  and  create  new 
solutions  to  the  manpower  shortage.  We 
must  explore  the  use  of  new  types  of  per- 
sonnel and  new  approaches  to  the  delivery 
of  mental  health  services.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  Ignore  an  untapped  reservoir  of 
manpower. 

We  can  make  far  more  use  of  the  nonpro- 
fessional aide — one  who  can  bridge  the  social 
distance  between  the  skilled  professional  and 
those  who  come  for  help.  These  people  also 
can  free  the  professional  worker  from 
routine  tasks  to  do  the  work  for  which  he 
was  trained. 

Vital  to  the  efforts  to  expand  our  Nation's 
health  manpower,  is  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966, 
introduced  by  Senator  Htt.t.  and  Representa- 
tive Staggibs  (S.  3102  and  HJl.  13196). 
These  bills  would  provide  a  three-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  the  training  of  allied 
health  personnel — such  indispensable  health 
workers  as  X-ray  technicians,  medical  tech- 
nologists, dental  hyglenists  and  others. 

Construction  said  improvement  grants 
patterned  after  those  now  available  to  the 
medical,  dental  and  allied  health  professions, 
under  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act,  and  to  nursing  schools,  imder 
the  Nurses  Training  Act,  would  be  avaUable 
for  training  centers. 

Tralneeshlps  assisting  in  the  advanced 
training  of  allied  health  professionals  to 
serve  as  teachers  or  administrators  or,  to 
serve  In  fields  requiring  specialized  training, 
would  be  administered  through  grants  to 
training  centers. 

Funds  would  also  be  available  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  methods  and  techniques. 

The  House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
passed  the  Staggers  bill  on  June  23,  and  ws 
are  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  take  similar 
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action  toon  on  the  bill  aponaored  oy  Senator 

Witj- 

Passage  of  thla  legislation  woxild  help  ub 
meet  the  critical  need  for  more  trained 
speclallaU  In  the  health  field. 

V 

I  see  no  Umlta  to  the  effective  and  con- 
tinuing expansion  of  our  publlc-fMrtvate 
partnership  in  the  development  and  delivery 
at  health  services  in  the  next  few  years. 

These  services  must  and  should  be  com- 
munity-based and  commulnty-operated,  but 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  prep«Lred  to  give  a  larger  share  of 
support  to  communities  today  and  that  sup- 
port will  Increase. 

Currently  before  the  CJongress,  for  example, 
is — the  "Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Public  Health  Services  Amendments  of  1966," 
also  Introduced  by  Senator  Hnx  and  Rep- 
resentative STAGflEXS  (S.  3008  and  H.R.  13197). 

This  bill  embodies  a  major  hecUth  legisla- 
tion proposal  made  by  President  Johnson  In 
his  March  1  message  to  the  Congress  on 
bealth  and  legislation. 

This  bill  would  add  to  and  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  States  to  provide  public  health 
services — Including  mental  health  services — 
In  two  ways:  by  emphasizing  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  by  i»ovldlng  funds  in 
such  a  way  that  bealth  resources  can  be 
used  flexibly  and  efficiently.  The  leglsla- 
uon  would  provide  the  State  and  local  health 
departments  with  Federal  financial  support 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  and  provide  the 
leadership  and  coordination  that  Is  urgently 
needed. 

You  who  are  about  to  bring  a  program 
of  mental  health  services  into  being  In  the 
ConnecUcut  Mental  Health  Center  will  soon 
be  able  to  begin  an  evaluation  of  th'i  con- 
cept of  the  new  national  mental  health  pro- 
gram. Your  experience  wlU  benefit  all  of 
the  communities  in  Connecticut,  in  New 
Kngland  and,  over  the  next  few  years.  In 
many  other  parts  of  this  Nation. 


MARGARET  E.  ADAMS 
Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  compliment  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Adams,  of  Baltimore,  for  the  fine  job  she 
is  doing  as  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers  Association,  a  highly  im- 
portant orguilzation  in  Maryland's  edu- 
cational system.  Miss  Adams  is  known 
as  an  excellent  and  persistent  adminis- 
trator, and  the  MSTA  is  fortunate  to 
have  her  services.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  about  Miss  Adams 
published  in  the  November-December 
1965  issue  of  the  Maryland  Teacher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

xiwwr  Yoxn  Mabtlant)  Stats  Tkachxbs  Asso- 
ciation Prxsidxnt 
Margaret  E.  Adams,  MSTA's  president  for 
1966-66.  la  a  native  of  Baltimore,  educated 
In  the  Baltimore  schools,  at  Towaon  State 
OoUege,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the 
tTnlveralty  of  Maryland.  She  Is  the  second 
"President  Adams"  in  the  history  of  MSTA. 
the  first,  M&ry  A.  Adams,  also  of  Baltimore 
City,  having  served  as  president  of  the  As- 
sociation in  1943.  (There  is  some  historical 
basis  for  aaaumlng  that  "Adams"  is  a  very 
good  presidential  name  at  whatever  level  of 
endeavor  It  may  b*  found.) 

If  past  aclileveinent  la  a  criterion  of  future 
performance,  there  la  a  soiind  basis  also  for 
aaaumlng  that  MSTA's  current  President 
Adams  wlU  serve  the  Aaaodatlon  weU  In  her 
poaltum  of  leadsnhlp.  In  bar  local  aaaoeta- 
tlon.  the  PubUe  School  Taachen  Aasooiatlon 
ot  Balttmora  aty.  llargarat  has  lone  baan 


known  aa  a  person  who  geta  uungs  done  re- 
gardless of  obstacles  or  discouragements. 
She  served  as  secretary  for  PSTA  for  eight 
years,  as  chairman  of  the  Constitution  Re- 
vision Conmiittee,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee  for  three  years.  Her 
work  with  the  Membership  Committee  was 
so  effective  that  she  was  chosen  as  chair- 
man of  the  MSTA  Membership  Conmiittee. 
In  this  position,  she  continued  to  show  out- 
standing results  in  membership  Increases, 
with  the  result  that  she  remained  as  MSTA's 
Membership  Chairman  for  three  years,  de- 
spite a  long-standing  Association  policy  of 
one-year  terms  for  most  c(»nmlttee  chair- 
men. 

Miss  Adams  has  also  worked  for  many  years 
with  the  Department  of  Elementary  Teach- 
ers, an  affiliated  department  of  MSTA,  serving 
as  secretary  and  as  president,  and  helping 
to  buUd  this  department  into  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  active  units  In  the  MSTA 
structure.  Her  experience  in  thla  field  was 
recognized  by  her  appointment  to  the  Ar- 
rangements Committee  which  had  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  arrangements  for  the 
Regional  Conference  of  the  Department  of 
Classroom  Teachers  held  in  Annapolis  a  few 
years  ago. 

Our  new  president  has  also  had  wide  ex- 
perience In  other  areas  of  Association  work, 
for  she  has  been  active  In  the  Leadership 
Training  programs  on  both  the  local  and 
state  levels,  has  often  been  a  delegate  to 
the  MSTA  Representative  Assembly,  and  has 
attended  TEPS  Conferences  as  a  state  dele- 
gate. She  served  two  years  as  a  member- 
at-large  to  the  MSTA  Executive  Board  be- 
fore being  elected  second  vice-president  and 
then  president. 

Margaret's  teaching  career  began  in  Prince 
George's  County,  where  she  taught  for  three 
years  before  going  back  to  school  for  addi- 
tional study.  Following  this,  she  began 
teaching  music  at  the  Arlington  Elementary 
School  in  Baltimore  City.  She  explained  that 
this  was  a  departmental  set-up,  known  in 
those  days  as  a  "platoon"  school,  where.  In 
addition  to  music,  she  also  taught  some 
subject  classes — arithmetic,  ^)elllng,  sci- 
ence— according  to  the  need. 

After  two  years  at  Arlington,  Miss  Adams 
moved  to  the  Waverly  School,  where  she 
taught  physical  education  and  directed  the 
Glee  Club.  "Thoae  were  the  days  of  extrav- 
aganzas," she  said,  "and  the  Glee  Club  was 
Involved  in  all  of  them."  When  asked  about 
other  extra  duties,  she  smiled  and  said,  "I 
expect  I've  dabbled  in  every  extra-curricular 
activity  anybody  could  think  of  organizing 
In  an  elementary  school — Junior  Red  Cross, 
Safety  Patrol,  Student  Covmcll,  just  aa  a 
aample." 

Extra-curricular  activities  In  school  are 
not  Miss  Adams'  only  "extras,"  however,  for 
her  hobbles  include  music,  sewing,  garden- 
ing, cooking,  and  travel.  "The  basic  prob- 
lem la  that  I  don't  have  enough  time  for 
any  of  them."  she  said  wistfuUy  as  she  went 
on  to  say  that  bar  "specialty  Is  trying  out 
new  redpea  on  guests"  before  adding  them 
to  her  permanent  file. 

Civic  and  community  reeponalbllltles  are 
not  taken  lightly  by  this  energetic  woman. 
either,  for  she  Is  a  Past  Matron  of  the  Patter- 
son Chapter.  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  an  orga- 
nizer and  ftrst  president  at  Alpha  Delta 
Kappa,  an  honorary  sorority  for  teachers,  and 
a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Gamma,  an  honorary 
academic  fraternity  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Third 
Lutheran  Church  in  Baltimore,  and.  for  many 
years,  taught  the  Women's  Bible  Class,  and 
also  sang  In  the  choir.  Part  of  her  Interest 
in  music  was  developed  during  these  years 
when  she  studied  voice  at  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute. She  was  also  the  first  prealdant  of 
the  Towsontown  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club,  and  Is  stUl  a  mambar  of  tba 
Board  of  tbU  organisation. 


for  tblitf  years.  Miss  Adams  spent  her 
summers  working  as  a  playground  supervisor 
for  the  Biueau  of  Recreation. 

In  discussing  her  personal  philosophy  of 
education,  Maggie,  aa  she  is  known  to  ber 
close  friends,  shows  her  deep  ooncem  lor 
children:  "We  need  to  continue  our  eflom 
at  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  children 
at  all  levels — this  means  the  teacher,  the 
administrator,  and  those  who  work  in  special 
fields.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  class- 
room teacher  should  be  able  to  work  more 
Independently  with  children  and  not  have 
to  stick  too  rigidly  with  the  course  of  study. 
We  need  a  framework  In  which  to  operate 
of  course,  but  experienced  classroom  teachers 
should  have  the  freedom  to  try  new  Ideas. 
Particularly  in  the  inner  city  schools,  educa- 
tors have  to  be  aware  that  the  role  of  the 
school  Lb  different  from  the  traditional  one. 
and  that  the  school  must  assume  greater 
responsibility  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  these  chUdren  as  times  goes  on.  I 
see  the  inner  city  school  as  an  opportunity 
for  teachers  to  do  Intensive  missionary  work." 
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ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  propose  a  imanlmous- 
consent  agreement  which  will  accom- 
modate all  Senators  and  all  views  in 
respect  to  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request  and 
ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanimous-consent  request  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unaiomous-Consxnt  Acbexscxnt 

Ordered,  That,  effective  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  PROirrT],  dxirlng  the  further  con- 
BideraUon  of  the  biU  (S.  3164)  to  provide 
for  continued  progress  in  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty,  that  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  Senator 
Clakk  is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Proctded  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received  (except  the  amend- 
ment No.  937  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 

TOWKE]. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  ProiHded,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bUl,  aUot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  dxirlng  the  consideration  of  »ny 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  and  provided 
that  quorum  calls  be  exempted  from  the  time 
allocated  above. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  make  two 
points.  First.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  ask  for  » 


short  quorum   call,   to   4^e   Senators 

notice.  r 

Second,  and  more  importtmt.  the  order 
of  procedure  is  to  be  a  little  different 
from  that  set  forth  in  the  imanlmous- 
caasent  request.  We  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  TOwral  will  be 
able  to  use  his  time  and  bring  the  debate 
on  his  amendment  to  a  cbncluslon;  but 
then,  free  of  the  nnanjtious-consent 
agreement,  the  Senator  ttom  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  will  speak,  and  then,  fol- 
lovring  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  will  take 
effect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  ^eech  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wlU  be  excluded 
from  the  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Tliat  Is  CDorect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qiibrum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFWCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th( !  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.    I  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OmC|BR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  | 

Is  there  objection  to  th^  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  amieoided  by  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  ?  I 

The  Chair  hears  none,  md  it  is  so 
ordered.    I 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preakpent.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  I : 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f rcan  Texas  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  tlie  poverty  bill 
which  would  increase  membership  on  the 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  from  five  to  seven  members. 

I  do  this.  Mr.  President,  in  the  hope 
that  the  President  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  appoint  to  the  two 
additional  positions  person*  whose  back- 
ground and  knowledge  evidences  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  minor- 
ity groups  which,  up  to  this  time,  have 
not  been  represented  on  the  Commission. 

In  my  estimation,  Ameriqans  of  Latin- 
American  heritage  have  Ittot  received 
proper  representation  on  itiis  Commis- 
sion whose  duty  it  is  to  assure  that  all 
Americans  are  considered  ffar  hiring,  fir- 
ing, and  promotion  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  and  qualiflcations,  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  sea,  or  national 
origin. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  by  iiicreasing  the 
number  of  EEOC  members,  and  by  ap- 
pointing persons  to  the  Commission  who 
&re  intimately  familiar  witai  the  unique 
anployment  problems  of  Americans  of 
Latin  heritage  the  EEOC  Will  have  an 
opportunity  to  explore  tllie  particular 
problems  of  racial  groups  iBuch  In  need 
Of  Uielr  assistance,  but  upTto  this  tUne, 
"^fleeted. 

I  beUeve  experleruse  has  $hown  that  a 
nve-member  EEOC  ts  not  large  enough 
»  accommodate  representatives  from  all 
^specmc  groups,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
»n  I  propose  that  Commteion's  mon- 
oershlp  be  expanded. 


My  amendment  states  that  one  addi- 
tional member  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  3  years  and  another  for  a  term 
of  5  years.  I  do  this,  Mr.  President,  to 
provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent practice  for  staggered  terms  for 
members  of  the  Commission. 

In  addition,  language  reading  as  fol- 
lows is  Inserted: 

In  making  appointments  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  President  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion, among  other  reasonable  factors,  to 
whether  there  is  maximum  feasible  repre- 
sentation provided  among  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  for  persons  of  all  various 
groups  throughout  om:  Nation  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

There  is  a  vital  need  for  the  services 
of  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the 
day-to-day  employment  problems  of  the 
diverse  elements  in  our  heterogeneous 
society.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  this  opportunity  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
all  the  members  of  the  American  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  less  than 
candid  if  I  did  not  note  that  I  voted 
against  the  civil  rights  bill  which  cre- 
ated this  Commission,  but  now  that 
the  Commission  is  in  existence  and  is 
operating,  I  think  it  should  operate 
equitably. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "All  men  are 
created  equal."  Well,  some  wag  has 
added  to  that,  "Tes,  but  some  are  more 
equal  than  others." 

I  found  that  out  when  I  went  out  for 
the  basketball  team  when  I  was  in  school. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  fact  Is  that  the 
second  largest  minority  group  in  this 
country  is  not  being  given  equal  treat- 
ment with  the  Isu-gest  minority  group. 

It  has  no  representation  on  the  Equal 
Emplosonent  Opportunity  Commission. 
Therefore,  I  feel  there  is  an  obligation 
to  adopt  my  amendment  and  to  make 
legislative  history  which  will  make  it 
plain  it  is  our  intention  that  the  second 
largest  minority  group  in  this  country 
shall  be  represented. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  Is 
opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  this  bill,  but  permission 
was  given  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
bring  it  up  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  that  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  for  giving  me 
ttt&t  privilege. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator,  but  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill  and  should  not 
be  made  a  part  of  it.  This  amendment 
should  be  offered  to  the  basic  act  which 
created  the  Commission. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond  to  the  dintiTigniiihfi^  Senator? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  aware  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill, 
but  we  would  not  be  shattering  any 
precedents  if  we  adopted  the  amendment 
because  it  was  not  germane  to  the  bill, 
because  it  has  been  done  before  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  I  may  state  that  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  addressed  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  which  is  the  appropri- 
ate bill  to  which  to  offer  the  amendment, 
and  which  I  would  prefer  to  do,  but  that 
bill  has  not  been  considered  by  a  cc»n- 
mittee.  There  have  been  no  hearings. 
Therefore,  I  think  that,  though  perh«>s 
it  is  not  a  germane  amendment,  this  is 
an  appropriate  bill  to  which  to  offer  the 
amendment,  because  of  the  rush  erf  con- 
sidering legislation  and  the  lateness  of 
the  session.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  offered  to  the  bill.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  millions  of  Spanish- 
Americans  who  should  be  represented. 
They  are  not  represented.  They  strongly 
feel  that  they  should  be  represented  on 
this  Ccmmission. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  we  would  be  shatter- 
ing no  precedents  if  we  considered  non- 
germane  amendments.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  most  of  the  nongermane 
amendments  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  But  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  we 
like  to  think  we  proceed  in  a  more  orderly 
maimer. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  because  that 
side  is  in  the  majority.  If  the  worm  ever 
turns,  Senators  on  that  side  of  the  sdsle 
might  resort  to  the  same  device. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Nevertheless,  this 
amendment  does  not  belong  in  tills  act. 

Proceeding  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  is  quite  correct  in 
the  position  which  it  takes;  that  is,  that 
membership  on  this  Cominission  should 
not  be  representative  of  ^>ecific  minority 
groups.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act 
which  provides  that  members  of  the 
Commission  should  be  selected  because 
they  are  Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants, 
women,  American  Indians,  or  members  of 
any  other  racial  or  ethnic  group. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say,  by  way  of 
explanation,  tliat  my  amendment  does 
not  specifically  propose  to  place  on  the 
Commission  any  member  of  Spanish- 
American  background,  but  I  am  making 
legislative  history  and  sa^g  that  this  Is 
what  we  expect  should  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  this  legislative  history.  I  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
that  requires  the  appointment  to  the 
Commission  of  Spanish-Americans,  but 
the  Senator  from  Texas  makes  abun- 
dantly clear  that  he  wants  to  increase 
the  Commission  in  order  that  there  will 
be  ai^x^ted  a  particular  minority  groiq> 
member.  This  is  the  first  effort  to  create 
such  a  situation  and  it  is  unsound. 

Such  commissions  should  be  composed 
of  American  dtlxois  without  regard  to 
color,  racial  origin,  or  sex.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  step  backward  to  adopt  the 
amendment  which  the  Soiator  from 
Texas  destzes. 
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Let  me  point  out  that  this  pr<908al 
would  give  the  Eqtial  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  a  larger  manber- 
shlp  as  compared  with  membersiilps  of 
other  quasi-Judicial  c<Mnmlsslon8. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
titn*  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  mysell  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

•nius,  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  which  has  a  total  of 
314  employees  and  a  budget  of  $5.2  mil- 
lion IB.  relatively  speaking,  in  terms  of 
nderal  agencies,  a  small  operation. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  which 
has  4.487  employees,  and  a  budget  of 
$129,160,000.  has  a  membership  of  only 
3  Commissioners. 

I  could  go  down  the  Ust  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
imlsslon. 

In  each  instance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, the  membership  is  no  greater 
than  the  present  membership  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Cwn- 
mlsslon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Ust  showing  the  names  of  the 
quasi-Judicial  agencies,  number  of  em- 
ployees, budget,  and  the  memben  of  the 
Commission,  may  be  printed  In  tie  R«c- 
ORO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 


Agency 

Em- 
ployees 

Budget 

Member- 
ship 

■BOC         

314 
4.487 

830 
1.558 
1.17» 
1.141 
2.383 
%M3 
1.412 

$5,200,000 
120,100.000 
12.000,000 
17.338,500 
14.000.000 
14.000,000 
27.758.000 
30,442,000 
17, 2*),  000 

5 

C8C 

3 

CA*                     - 

S 

FCC 

7 

ypcii: ::::: 

5 

FTC 

5 

ICC„     

11 

NLRB 

S 

gBC  

8 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  Is  presently  one 
vacancy  on  the  Commission.  There  will 
be  another  one  next  year.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  good  friend  from  Texas  that 
he  Is  making  his  views  known  and  that 
his  course  of  action  should  be  to  bring 
home  to  the  President,  who  makes  these 
appointments,  and  to  the  Senate  which 
confirms  them,  that  when  these  two  va- 
cancies are  filled  they  be  filled  by  mon- 
bers  of  the  background  of  which  he 
speaks.      

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd  to  me  at  this  moment? 

Mr.CLARK.    lyleld. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  present  members  of 
the  Commission  are  Stei^en  N.  Shul- 
man.  white,  and  of  Jewish  faith:  Luther 
Holeomb,  white,  of  Protestant  faith; 
AUeen  Hemandex.  a  Negro  woman,  of 
Protestant  faith — the  name  would  seem 
to  Indicate  aome  afOllation  with  the  back- 


ground, which  the  Senator  from  Texas 
nowapeaks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  that  Mrs. 
Hernandez  is  married  to  a  citizen  of  Latin 
American  background,  but  citizens  of 
that  background  do  not  consider  that 
proper  representation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  fourth  member  of 
the  Commission.  Samuel  Jackson,  is  a 
Negro  and  the  fifth  spot  is  vacant. 

I  would  think  that  putting  this  amend- 
ment into  the  law  would  be  an  inappro- 
priate way  to  achieve  his  purpose. 

Surely  we  want  to  avoid  iislng  repre- 
sentation of  a  special  interest  group  as  a 
criterion  for  selecting  members  of  admin- 
istrative and  regulatory  agencies.  This 
is  the  hard  rock  on  which  my  objection 
to  the  amendment  is  based. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be 
very  candid.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  civil  rights  bill— and  I  think  the  pri- 
mary thrust  behind  it — ^was  really  to  pro- 
tect the  American  Negro,  who  has  been 
more  discriminated  against  than  any 
other  minority  group  in  this  country. 
Let  us  be  candid  further:  It  Is  not  coin- 
cidental that  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  are  Negroes. 

The  fact  does  remain  that  the  Latin 
Americans  are  not  represented  on  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission. They  are  the  second  largest  mi- 
nority group  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  they  should  be  represented. 
I  know  we  included  religion  and  sex  and 
everything  else,  but  there  is  very  little 
discrimination  in  this  coimtry  on  the 
basis  of  creed.  I  do  not  even  know  how 
to  define  the  term  "creed."  There  is 
very  little  discrimination  in  this  country 
on  the  basis  of  religion;  smd  there  is  very 
little  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
except  some  archaic  laws  that  still  dis- 
criminate against  women.  But  there 
certainly  is  considerable  discrimination 
against  our  Latin  American  citizens;  no- 
body Is  capable  of  understanding  the 
problems  of  our  Latin  American  citizens 
except  people  who  are  members  of  that 
particular  ethnic  group. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  nonnally  has  five 
members,  as  do  various  of  the  other  com- 
missions, such  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  CcMnmunications 
Commission — which  has  seven,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

But  those  five-member  commissions, 
and  others,  deal  with  specific  types  of 
business  or  trade  or  professional  activity. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  multifarious  sub- 
ject when  we  talk  about  civil  rights  and 
discrimination.  We  must  remember 
that  there  are  various  kinds  of  discrimi- 
nation against  vsirious  groups  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  and  I  think  they 
should  be  as  well  represented  as  possible. 
"Rierefore.  I  think  It  is  mandatory  that 
we  expand  the  membenhlp  of  this  oom- 
mlsslan  to  allow  for  a  broader  base  ot 
reiM«Bentatlon.  I  would  say  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  for  American  Indians  to  be 
represented,  because  American  Indians 
are  discriminated  against  in  this  coun- 
try, too.  and  they  have  some  very  q?ecial 
proMems. 


Certainly,  however,  the  second  largest 
minority  group  in  the  United  States 
should  be  represented  on  the  commis- 
sion; and  I  think  the  only  way  we  can 
make  the  commission  broad  enougli  to 
include  a  broad-based  representation  is 
to  increase  the  membership.  Therefore, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, I  must  oppose  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  believe  It  is  unsound 
administratively,  and  would  be  a  mis- 
take. 

There  is  a  vacancy  on  the  OMnmisslon. 
The  Senator  from  Texsis  should  make 
his  representation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  suggest  that  that 
vacancy  be  filled  by  a  Mexican-Ameri- 
can. There  will  be  another  vacancy  next 
year.  That  is  the  way  to  do  it;  not  by 
tacking  a  nongermane  amendment  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  as  much  time 
on  the  bill  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  make  this  request  except  that 
an  unusual  ciroumstance  has  developed. 
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BIGHORN  CANYON  NATIONAL  REC- 
REATION AREA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  S.  491. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
491)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

That  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  public 
outdoor  recreation  use  and  enjoyment  ot  the 
proposed  Yellowtail  Reeervoir  and  lands  ad- 
jacent thereto  In  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  for  preservation  of  the  scenic,  scientific 
and  historic  features  contributing  to  pubUc 
enjoyment  of  such  lands  and  waters,  there  Is 
hereby  established  the  Bighorn  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  to  comprise  the  area 
generally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entiUed 
"Proposed  Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recrea- 
tion Area",  LNPMW-OIOA-BC.  November 
1964,  which  Is  on  file  In  the  Office  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  approval 
at  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  boundaries  of  the  area  which 
shall  encompass,  to  the  extent  practicable. 
the  lands  and  waters  shown  on  the  drawing 
referred  to  In  subeection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  may  subsequently  make  ad- 
justments in  the  boundary  of  the  area,  sub- 
ject to  the  provlslona  of  subsection  2(b)  « 
this  Act.  by  publication  of  an  amended  de- 
scrlpUon  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  i  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  W 
acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  oth«- 
wlse,  lands  and  mterests  In  lands  within  the 
boiutdarles  of  the  area.  The  Secretary  l» 
further  authortaed  to  acquire,  by  any  of  tw 
abore  methods,  not  to  exceed  ten  acres  » 
land  or  Intereats  therein  outside  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Loveii. 
Wyoming,  for  development  and  use,  pur- 


suant to  such  special  regulations  as  he  may 
promulgate,  as  a  visitor  contact  station  and 
gdmLnlstratlve  site.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
exchange  authority  the  Seoretary  may  accept 
title  to  any  non-Federal  i^roperty  within  the 
area  and  convey  In  exchange  therefor  any 
federally  owned  property  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange 
or  other  disposal,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  Property  so  exchanged 
shall  be  approximately  e<|ual  in  fair  market 
value:  Provided,  That  th^  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept cash  from,  or  pay  cMh  to,  the  grantor 
in  such  an  exchange  in  otder  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged.  Any 
property  or  interest  therein  owned  by  the 
State  of  Montana  or  the  State  of  Wyoming 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  within 
the  recreation  area  may  p«  acquired  only  by 
donation.  I 

(b)  No  part  of  the  trit^ai  mountain  lands 
or  any  other  lands  of  thel  Crow  Indian  Tribe 
of  Montana  shall  be  included  within  the  rec- 
reation area  unless  requested  by  the  coimcU 
of  the  tribe.  The  Indian  lands  so  Included 
may  be  developed  and  administered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and  rules  applicable 
to  the  recreation  area,  sut>)ect  to  any  limita- 
tion specified  by  the  trilMl  council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  ofjany  other  law,  the 
Crow  Indian  Tribe  shall  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop and  operate  watert-baJsed  recreational 
tacllltles,  including  landing  ramps,  boat- 
bouses,  and  fishing  famlltles,  along  that 
part  of  the  shoreline  of  Tellowtall  Reservoir 
which  is  adjacent  to  lands  comprising  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservatlo|i.  Any  such  part 
so  developed  shall  be  admjlnlstered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  nmles  applicable  to 
the  recreation  area,  subject  to  any  limita- 
tions specified  by  the  trll)el  council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Any  revenues  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  such  faciUtlea 
may  be  retained  by  the  Ctow  Indian  Tribe. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  the  term 
"Shoreline"  means  that  land  which  borders 
both  Yellowtail  Reservolk-  and  the  exterior 
boundary  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation, 
together  with  that  part  of  the  reservoir 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  facilities 
referred  to  In  this  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretsii^  shall  coordinate 
administration  of  the  rejoreatlon  area  with 
the  other  purposes  of  the  Yellowtail  Reser- 
voir project  so  that  It  wlU  in  his  judgment 
best  provide  (1)  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion benefits,  (2)  for  conservation  of  scenic, 
Bdentiflc,  historic,  and  otlber  values  contrib- 
uting to  public  enjoyment,  and  (3)  for  man- 
agement, utilization,  and  disposal  of  renew- 
able natural  resources  in  a  manner  that 
promotes,  or  is  compatible  with,  and  doea 
not  significantly  impair^  public  recreation 
and  conservation  of  scetdc,  scientific,  his- 
toric, or  other  values  conjtrlbuting  to  public 
enjoyment.  < 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  area  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.!  the  Secretary  may 
utilize  such  statutory  authorities  relating  to 
areas  administered  and  supervised  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  National  Park  Service 
and  such  statutory  authorities  otherwise 
available  to  him  for  thf  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resources  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  I 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  recreation  area  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  of  Montana 
«  Wyoming  to  the  extent  applicable,  except 
th»t  the  Secretary  may  designate  sones 
"here,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  shall  be  penmitted  for  reason* 
of  public  safety,  admlni8t»«tlon.  fish  or  wUd^* 
life  management,  or  pubUc  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  except  that  iwthlng  In  this  sec- 


tion shall  impair  the  rights  iinder  other  law 
of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  its  members  to  hunt 
and  fish  on  lands  of  the  Crow  Tribe  that  are 
included  in  the  recreation  area,  or  the  rights 
of  the  members  of  the  Crow  Tribe  to  hunt 
and  fish  under  section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1958.  Except  in  emergencies,  any 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Game  Department  or  the  Wyoming  Game 
and  Fish  Commission. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $355,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  In  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  491,  with  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "donation",  to 
strike  the  period  and  Insert  "or  ex- 
change."   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
to  his  colleague  [Mr.  McGee],  and  to  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Metcalf]  for  the  fine 
work  the  three  of  them  have  performed 
in  getting  this  most  Important  bill,  which 
will  be  of  such  great  benefit  to  our  two 
States,  passed,  and  in  having  added  to 
it  the  amendment  which  will  make  cer- 
tain that  It  will  become  law  before  this 
session  completes  its  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  PresidentX  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield.  \ 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  the  Seiukor 
from  Wyoming  as  much  time  as  he  nBiy 
desire. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  bringing  up  once  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  S.  491.  a  bill  estab- 
lishing the  Bighorn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  In  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana. His  bulldog  tenacity  has  again 
prevailed. 

As  suggested  by  the  majority  leader, 
it  is  imperative  that  this  bill  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Otherwise  the  bill  Is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. A  similar  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  88th  Congress  smd  received  pass- 
age in  the  Senate  but  failed  to  pass  the 
House.  This  bill  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering in  this  Congress  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  February  9,  1965,  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
Report  No.  64.  On  February  10.  1965, 
it  passed  the  Senate.  A  companion  bill 
HJl.  2778  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Joe  Battin.  of  Montana,  in  the 
House  and  passed  the  House  September 
10.  1966.  However,  the  House  Included 
certain  amendments  concerning  the 
aquisltion  of  State-owned  lands.  Sub- 
sequently the  House  passed  S.  491.  as 
amended.  In  lieu  of  the  previously  passed 
Battin  bill. 

We  now  consider  S.  491  again  to  accept 
the  compromise  language  as  suggested 


by  our  majority  leader.  This  language 
has  been  worked  out  between  the  offices 
of  the  four  Senators  from  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Jackson]  and  those  inter- 
ested leaders  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, principally  Congressman  BArmr. 
S.  491  as  amended  by  us  here  will  thai 
go  back  to  the  House  for  identical 
amendment.  The  bill  will  then  be  ready 
for  the  President's  signature  and  can  at 
long  last  be  made  law. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  favorably 
the  amendment  as  suggested  by  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued progress  In  the  Nation's  war  on 
poverty.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TTie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yaeborough].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  rolL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annotmoe 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grusning],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatoen],  Uie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joe- 
dan],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BlzNNEDT],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClsllan],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
tyre],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondalb],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs  Nettberger],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass],  the  Senator  frcMn 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
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Louisiana  [Mr.  EllsnocrI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Utaunl.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magmttbon].  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  RobirtsohI. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
MAif],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stznhis],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yakborougb]  are  absent  on  official 
bxislness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGks],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robshtson],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Skaihkrs],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spabkicah],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellxhser]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachsuetts  [Mr.  Kn- 
NEDTl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixorr 
and  Mr.  Doiqnick],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Brnnxtt],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraslsa  [Mr.  Cctrtis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Orutin] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHn.],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  oCRcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Doicnacx],  and  the 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BmwxTT] 
would  each  vote  "ye«i." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frwn  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FoNol.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "yee"  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — ^yeas  25, 
nays  39.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROI3TY.  Mr.  President,  we 
commence,  now,  with  debate  on  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  law  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  designed  to  eliminate  poverty 
In  our  Nation.  As  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Manpower  and  Poverty 
Subcommittee  which  considered  the 
pending  bill,  I  wish  to  make  some  pre- 
liminary remarks. 

First  of  all,  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and.  indeed,  all  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, our  parent  committee,  are  always 
most  agreeable  to  work  with  on  this  leg- 
islation or  any  other.  The  bill  and  Its 
subject  matter  lend  themselves  to  en- 
couragement of  short  tempers  and  efforts 
to  assure  that  no  State  will  be  short- 
changed when  the  money  is  handed  out. 
Even  so,  Mr.  President,  these  built-in 
problems  have  not  caused  imdue  strain 
among  our  membership,  and  I  am  glad 
that  this  Is  so. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  little  more  than 
idle  chatter  to  blame  our  spirallng  In- 
flation entirely  on  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Certainly  that  war  Is  costly,  and  those 
bills  must  be  paid.  There  has  been, 
however,  precious  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  Last  Wednesday  I  wrote  to 
the  President  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
have  the  support  of  the  administration 
In  our  efforts  to  help  stem  the  infla- 
tionary sg;>lral.  I  should  like  to  read  that 
letter  to  the  Senate,  since  It  Is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  enormous 
amounts  of  money  authorized  by  our 
committee  In  the  pending  bill : 

SxPTnon  38. 1966. 
The  PaxsmxNT, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dum  Mb.  Pbxsidknt:  Several  tlmM  re- 
cently you  have  expressed  fear  that  the  econ- 
omy was  Ui  danger  of  overheating. 

I  regret  to  say.  Mr.  Preoldant.  that  it  U  a 
very  real  and  present  danger.  For  the  rag- 
ing fires  of  Inflation  are  destroying  the  value 
of  our  savings,  consuming  the  puichaalng 
power  at  our  dollars  and  belching  the  black 
smoke  of  sky-rocketing  Interest  rates  over 
the  torrid  flames  of  spirallng  Increases  In 
the  cost  of  c<Hiaumer  goods. 

That  you  are  fully  cognisant  of  what  la 
happening  la  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
soma  of  your  key  advisers  are  beginning  to 
Indicate  the  need  for  a  general  tax  Inoresae 
(presumably  aftar  the  November  elsetlona) 
unless  there  are  sabstantlal  reduetloos  In 
federal  spending. 

If  the  need  for  reducing  catlh  flow  into 
the  economy  via  public  sector  programs  Is 
Indeed  pressing,  and  I  think  it  Is,  thsn  I 
respectfully  suggest  we  avail  ourselves  of  this 
timely  opportunity  to  aacerdse  restraint 
while  not  sacrlilclng  the  benefits  from  pro- 
grams prsTlously  funded,  now  In  operation 
and  having  widespread  i>oipinlar  appaal. 


But,  Mr.  President,  you  seem  to  have  been 
saying  that  funds  for  such  projects  as  the 
School  Lxinch  Program,  the  School  Milk 
Program,  Payments  to  School  Districts,  Stu- 
dent Loan  Programs,  various  Health  and 
Medical  Programs,  Including  heart  and  can- 
cer research,  and  many  other  programs  too 
numerous  to  mention  should  either  be 
drastically  reduced  or  eliminated  altogether, 
and  that  the  money  thereby  saved  should  be 
used  to  fund  new  or  relatively  new  and  un- 
tried programs  which  some  of  your  aides 
advocate.  And  the  only  option,  or  so  It  is 
said.  Is  that  If  Congress  Insists  on  keeping 
programs  it  believes  have  served  our  citizens 
well  It  must  also  accept  the  new  proposals 
and  the  people  will  have  to  pay  the  bill  either 
through  higher  taxes  or  rampant  Inflation 
or  both. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  you  nor  the  Con- 
gress wishes  to  be  confronted  with  these 
alternatives  so  i>erhap8  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  President  and  the  Congress  "to  come 
and  reason  together"  In  the  hope  that  mean- 
ingful compromises  can  be  reached. 

Before  bringing  this  already  too  long  letter 
to  a  close  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  S.  3164  which  author- 
izes funds  for  the  War  on  Poverty. 

The  Committee  during  the  final  mark-up 
seemed  determined  to  report  the  bill  at  any 
cost  (no  pun  Intended)  and  the  final  au- 
thorizations totaled  $2,496,000,000.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  $746,000,000  above 
your  budget  request. 

Inasmuch  as  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  has  already  gone  It  seemed  wholly 
logical  to  reduce  the  authorizations  by  25%. 
This  would  have  brought  about  a  reduction 
of  (624,000.000  and  still  left  the  authoriza- 
tions (122,000.000  above  the  budget  request. 
But  when  I  proposed  the  amendment  It  was 
summarily  rejected. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  where  the 
matter  rests.  As  you  know,  I  share  some- 
thing of  your  awareness  of  the  needs  of 
America's  poor.  To  be  effective  the  War  on 
Poverty  must  have  funds  to  assist  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  \inderprlvlleged  children 
and  ciilturally  disadvantaged  citizens. 

Some  functions  of  the  War  on  Poverty  are 
useful  and  constructive,  but  others  are  Ul- 
concelved  or  p>oorly  administered  or  carry 
coet  factors  which  cannot  be  Justified. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  program 
should  be  reviewed  in  Its  entirety  and  In 
much  greater  detail  than  was  possible  this 
year. 

But  In  any  event,  it  Is  my  conviction  that 
nothing  approaching  the  funding  authorized 
by  the  Committee  can  possibly  be  spent 
wisely  or  effectively  during  the  balance  of 
the  present  fiscal  jmlt. 

If  you  share  this  view  and  are  seriously 
concerned  with  current  budgetary  prob- 
lems, I  hope  very  much  that  the  full  weight 
of  your  Influence  and  prestige  will  be 
brou^t  to  bear  in  order  that  meaningful 
reductloDS  in  the  funding  can  be  effectuated. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  full  cooperation. 
Slnowely. 

Winston  Pboutt. 

Now  a  few  remarks  on  the  bill  itself. 

As  every  Member  of  the  Senate  now 
knows.  Indeed,  as  anyone  who  is  even 
slightly  interested  In  the  legislation 
knows,  our  committee  reported  a  measure 
which  totals  in  authorizations  |2,496  mil- 
lion for  a  period  of  less  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  year — ^for  a  9-month  period  of 
time.  That,  Mr.  President,  Is  authorizing 
for  this  war  on  poverty,  and  with  pre- 
cious little  effort  to  be  selective  of  the 
more  worthwhile  programs,  at  the  rate  of 
$3,328  million  per  year.  That,  Mr. 
President.  Is  almost  twice  the  amount  re- 
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quested  by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
1967.  It  is  also  only  a  llittle  bit  less  than 
twice  the  amoimt  authorized  by  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  t^  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  shall  not  say  that  our  committee  has 
acted  irresijonsibly.  I  do  think  though, 
Mr.  President,  that  thej  committee  has 
acted  with  little  regand  for  the  poor 
against  whom  the  present  undeniable  In- 
flation operates  most  npticeably.  With 
the  cost  of  living  Index  UP  during  August 
more  sharply  than  during  any  month  in 
9  years,  and  with  real  wages  after  taxes 
having  actually  declined  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1966.  $800  million  addi- 
tional money  in  the  poj^rty  bill  is  pre- 
cious little  solace  for  [America's  poor. 
Whatever  little  help  tms  extra  money 
might  be  among  the  Nuion's  poor  will 
be  flooded  over  by  the  further  infla- 
tionary effect  of  the  speeding  for  experi- 
ment inherent  in  this  hill.  While  our 
hearts  might  prove  generous,  our  heads 
will  have  told  us  that  oiir  generosity  will 
actually  exist  only  in  tjie  press  and  in 
our  campaign  leaflets.  The  poor  will 
have  been  foiled  again. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Prieeident,  much  of 
the  money  in  this  bill,  over  and  above 
the  administration  request.  Is  for  pro- 
grams, the  substance  of  jwhich,  I  venture 
to  say  without  fear  of  serious  challenge, 
is  presently  unknown  to  anyone  at  pov- 
erty headquarters:  Indekl,  probably  not 
to  anyone  else.  ' 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  programs  for 
which  no  request  had  been  made  by  the 
administration — Indeed.  I  suspect,  pro- 
grams for  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et had  made  no  commitment;  Indeed,  had 
most  probably  counseled  Eigainst  were 
singularly  successful  In  being  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  the  amount  of  au- 
thorization seemed  to  be  of  only  minor 
consequence.  And  through  it  all,  the 
ubiquitous  poverty  officlils,  not  being  re- 
quired to  say  "yes,  OEO  can  use  the 
money"  nevertheless,  wlih  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  quick  little  grin  left  with 
the  committee  what  might  very  well  have 
been  an  Intended  impression  that  yes. 
poverty  would  like  very  much  to  have 
any  amount  for  whatever  purpose  is  the 
committee's  pleasure,  without  regard  to 
the  old  Simon  Legree  of  ()ur  melodrama — 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budgf  t. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Well  aware,  as  I 
know  everyone  else  Is,  tJiat  OEO  is  es- 
sentially an  agency  tlult  likes  to  think 
of  Itself  as  an  Irmovator,  as  a  sort  of 
"think"  factory  from  which  come  glam- 
orous, imaginative  and  topeful  ideas  for 
assistance  to  the  poor.  I  am  not  at  all 
sold  on  it  as  an  action  agency;  it  still 
bag  to  prove  that  It  is  cagjable  of  manag- 
ing those  programs  whidh  it  has  devised. 
to  accomplish  Its  suppoeed  reason  for 
existence.  It  is  a  pilot  agency,  a  demon- 
stration group.  It  therefore  certainly 
does  not  need  $2.5  blUloi  to  function  for 
t  9-month  period.  Altfiough  the  pov- 
erty offldals— our  commtttee  ap];)arenti7 
«nnot  operate  without  Ittiem  constantly 
In  the  committee  room  during  executive 
walons— at  one  point  tibere  were  no  less 
w»n  13  of  them — more,  «yen,  than  com- 
mittee and  Senator's  pemmal  stair  mem- 
bers combined— mlnlmlMd  the  Idea  that 


there  aro  only  9  mcmths  to  go  in  fiscal 
1967,  and  that  they  had  revised  their  fig- 
ures to  satisfy  themselves  that  $2.5  bil- 
lion is  really  only  9  months'  worth  of 
poverty  money.  I  have  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  they  would  not  have  dared,  in- 
deed even  have  dreamed  of  coming  into 
our  committee  in  June  to  testify  that  for 
the  full  year  1967,  their  "revised"  esti- 
mates would  have  shown  that  the  poverty 
program  would  simply  have  collapsed  un- 
less we  authorized  $3.3  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  face  of  a  $1,750  bilUon  request  by 
the  administration.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  "tacit"  assent  by  the  poverty  ofil- 
clals  to  these  vast  increases  in  dollars, 
without  any  demonstration  of  need,  or  of 
hearings  on  the  subject,  is  made  only  in 
executive  sessions  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  admin- 
istration would  not  be  well  advised  to  get 
its  own  house  In  order  and  learn  before- 
hand Just  to  what  extent  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are  re- 
sponsible to  it  when  they  conduct  a  fund 
drive  out  of  hearing  of  the  public  in 
the  normally  sacrosanct  privacy  of  a 
Senate  conmiittee.  The  administration 
would  do  well  to  speak  with  only  one 
mouth  or  at  least  oiUy  one  side  of  a  single 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  remarked  about 
the  "think  factory"  nature  of  the  pov- 
erty program  offices.  It  apparently  likes 
to  experiment  with  new  ideas.  That  Is 
a  commendable  practice,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  needs  one  of  the  largest  appro- 
priations in  the  Government  for  pilot 
and  demonstration  projects.  Think  it 
can  surely  do,  and  those  thoughts  have 
indeed  produced  some  conuiendable  re- 
sults. But  it  can  do  a  much  more  com- 
mendable Job  with  the  funds  which  the 
administration  requested. 

There  are  many  good  ideas  coming 
from  OEO,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
development,  I  think  that  poverty  offi- 
cials are  being  modest  when  they  say 
they  can  use  practically  an  unlimited 
amount  of  money  in  the  pursuit  of  them. 
However,  Mr.  President,  nothing  has 
seemed  to  me  more  unrealistic,  nothing 
appears  more  ostrich-Uke  than  the  per- 
formance of  the  well-intentioned  pov- 
erty officials  in  seclusion  with  our  com- 
mittee. And,  I  regret  to  say,  nothing 
seems  to  me  more  illusory  than  the  ac- 
tion by  our  committee  in  reporting  this 
bill  with  authorizations  to  the  tune  of 
$750  million  above  the  administration 
request.  I  think  fioor  action  on  this 
bill  will  demonstrate  that  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  deserve  better  than 
a  bill  with  high  sounding  phrases  and 
naive  good  Intentions.  They  deserve  help 
with  fighting  infiation,  with  increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  they 
have  and  can  earn.  They  are  entitied 
to  action  by  the  Senate  and  Congress 
which  will  enhance  the  economic  climate 
In  which  this  war  on  poverty  can  be 
fought.  They  do  not  deserve  action  by 
the  Senate  which  will  sink  them  further 
In  the  mire  of  economic  hardship  and 
futility  during  the  approaching  winter 
months. 

They  should  not  have  to  lo6k  forward 
to  a  winter  of  desperation. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  next  year,  a  long  hard  look — ^in 


depth — ^wlll  be  taken  by  our  ctHnmittee 
on  all  aspects  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
its  administration  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  That  Is  a  fine  Idea, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  committee 
will  begin  this  study  as  soon  as  the  new 
Congress  convenes  In  January. 

The  hope  of  this  searching  investiga- 
tion into  the  poverty  law,  has  caused  me 
to  decide  not  to  offer  major  substantive^ 
changes  in  the  law  by  way  of  amend- 
ment. 

If  we  do  not  make  substantive  amoid- 
ments  In  the  poverty  law,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  help 
the  poor  of  this  Nation.  We  can.  Indeed 
we  must,  strain  every  legislative  muscle 
that  we  have  to  check  the  adverse  ^ects 
of  Inflation  on  our  Nation's  poor.  We 
can  do  this  only  through  restraint  on 
Federal  spending.  We  can  do  this  only 
by  acting  with  responsibility  on  the 
pending  legislation. 

At  the  present  time,  the  singularly 
most  effective  bill  we  can  pass  to  help 
fight  the  war  on  poverty,  is  one  which 
will  most  surely  head  off  any  future 
acceleration  in  the  current  inflationary 
spiral. 

It  is  with  the  poor  in  mind  that  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  weigh  amendments 
which  will  accomplish  this   purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  purely  technical  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  may  be  read,  and  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  stated. 

The  AssisTAirr  Lecislativc  Clerk.  It  is 
proposed,  on  page  38,  line  2.  to  strike 
out  "1501"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"1502." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  corrects  a  typographical 
error.  I  have  cleared  it  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProdtyI. 
There  is  no  controversy  about  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

JS  the  Serjitor  from  Vermont  willing 
to  yield  back  his  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.PRODTY.   Yes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deiic  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
$5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keithkdt]. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY   of  New  Y<»k.    Mr. 
President — 


Said  Lord  Acton— 
abould  be  adapted  to  the  benefit  of  thoM 
who  bave  the  greatest  stake  la  their  com- 
munlty,  thoee  lor  whom  mlsgovernment 
means  not  atlnted  luxuries  and  mortified 
pride,  but  want  and  pain,  and  degradation 
and  risk  to  their  Uvea  and  to  their  children's 
souls. 

This  week  the  Senate  will  be  tested 
against  that  prescription  of  an  English 
Tory.  This  week  America  will  test  itself 
against  its  own  dream — a  nation  in 
which  all  have  the  {^H^ortunity  to  share 
the  rights  and  privileges  and  duties  ot 
democracy.  It  Is  not  the  first  such  test, 
nor  wlU  it  be  the  last.  But  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  significant  test  this  year  of 
whether  we  as  a  nation,  we  as  individuals. 
mean  what  we  say  about  equal  ajps>or- 
tunlty  for  all. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act — the 
war  on  poverty — Is  not  perfect.  No  one — 
not  its  administrators,  not  its  stanchest 
defenders — contends  that  it  cannot  be, 
or  should  not  be,  improved  in  many  sig- 
nificant respects.  Nor  is  it  the  only 
Government  program  which  in  some  way 
is  addressed  to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 
There  are  Job-training  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  There  are  pro- 
grams for  education  and  welfare  and 
health  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  There  are 
housing  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  And 
there  are  private  efforts,  in  every  State 
and  city  in  the  Nation,  which  help  poor 
people  In  a  myriad  of  ways. 

But  the  war  on  poverty  Is  unJkiue. 
The  war  on  poverty,  like  it  or  not,  is 
the  single  outstanding  commitment  this 
Nation  has  made  to  the  principle  that 
poverty  must  be  abolished.  Not  Just  that 
fathers  shall  not  be  without  jobs,  and 
children  without  education,  and  mothers 
without  medical  care — though  it  is  all  of 
these.  The  war  on  poverty  is  a  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  that  every  Ameri- 
can shall  have  the  same  opportunities  to 
make  a  life  for  himself  and  for  his  own 
children — and  the  same  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  government  of  his  dty  and 
State  and  country,  the  same  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  great  enterprises  of  Amer- 
ican public  life. 

Long  ago  the  ideals  of  this  program 
were  set  forth  by  John  Adams.  "The 
poor  man's  conscience  is  clear,"  he  wrote, 
"yet  he  is  ashamed."  He  feels  himself 
out  of  the  sight  of  others,  groping  In  the 
dark.  Mankind  takes  no  notice  of  him. 
He  rambles  and  wanders  unheeded.  In 
the  midst  of  a  crowd,  at  chxuxh.  in  the 
market,  he  is  in  as  much  obscurity  as  he 
would  be  in  a  garret  or  a  cellar.  He  is  not 
disapproved,  censxured,  or  reproached;  he 
la  only  not  seen.  To  be  wholly  overlooked 
and  to  know  it.  are  intolerable.  If  Crusoe 
on  his  Island  had  the  library  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  a  certainty  that  he  should  never 
again  see  the  f aoe  of  man,  would  he  ever 
open  a  volume?" 

This  is  the  legislation — this  Is  the  pub- 
lic declaration — that  the  poor  of  America 
•re  not  ignored,  not  forgotten — that  w« 


are  willing  to  see  them,  and  hear  them 
and  act  with  them  to  help  them  help 
themselves,  to  be  active  and  productive 
citizens,  and  not  passive  recipients  of 
whatever  is  left  over  from  our  riches. 

It  has  been  said  that  few  oppose  the 
principle  of  the  war  on  poverty.  Pew 
would  propose  to  eliminate  it  entirely. 
All  that  is  proposed  is  that  we  limit 
this  authorization  to  the  figure  proposed 
in  the  President's  budget — that  we  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $1.75  billion,  rather 
than  the  |2.5  billion  recommended  by  the 
committee.  These  are  difficult  times,  it  is 
said.  We  have  a  war  In  Vietnam,  it  is 
said.  We  have  a  threat  of  Inflation,  in- 
terest rates  are  too  high,  the  stock  mar- 
ket is  timibling.  We  must  not  spend  too 
much. 

This  is  a  legrltlmate  question:  Why 
spend  more  than  the  President  has  re- 
quested? The  answer  comes  from  other 
questions:  What  is  the  need?  What 
will  the  committee  authorization  do 
which  the  President's  budget  will  not  do? 

The  committee  has  added  $746  million 
to  the  administration  request.  The  ma- 
jor elements  in  the  addition  are: 
$196  million  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps;  $150  million  for  special  im- 
pact programs  in  high  concentration  of 
poverty  areas;  $200  million  for  Head- 
start  programs;  $100  mllUon  for  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  in  poverty  areas; 
$100  million  for  community  action  pro- 
grams. These  Increases  are  overwhelm- 
ingly directed  to  the  needs  of  young  peo- 
ple. They  were  added  to  the  bill  because 
the  committee  found — as  all  of  us  know — 
that  the  condition  of  poor  young  people 
in  this  coimtry  is  a  national  disgrace 
and  a  profound  national  danger. 

The  evidence  is  all  around  us: 
Sunday,  for  example,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  young  Negroes — 
who  are  poor  in  far  greater  proportion 
to  their  numbers  than  white  young  peo- 
ple— also  fail  the  simple  Armed  Forces 
qualification  test  in  far  greater  propor- 
tion. Sixty-seven  tmd  one-half  percent 
of  all  Negro  youth  fall  the  test — 67.5  per- 
cent are  rejected  by  the  Armed  Forces  on 
mental  grounds  alone.  Whites  fall  this 
test,  too — ^nearly  20  percent.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  difference,  of  course,  is 
not  that  poor  youth  of  one  race  or  an- 
other deserve  greater  help.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  help  them  all  do  better. 
But  the  statistics  do  show,  if  we 
needed  such  evidence,  that  we  sim- 
ply caimot  allow  our  youth  to  languish 
in  poverty,  unfit  to  serve  the  country, 
unable  to  help  themselves  or  their  fam- 
ilies, certain  to  be  a  burden  on  society 
for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

And  these  young  men  are  willing  to 
serve  their  coimtry — despite  their  depri- 
vation and  the  prejudice,  discrimination, 
and  harshness  that  their  parents  and 
their  parents'  pcuents  have  faced  in  this 
countiT  In  our  society.  Negroes.  11  per- 
cent of  the  population,  suffer  22  percent 
of  all  combat  deaths  in  the  Jimgles  of 
Vietnam. 

TO  allow  these  conditions  to  continue 
is  to  court  certain  danger,  as  well. 
In  the  last  few  months,  almost  every 
major  city  has  seen  terrible  outbreaks  of 
violence— senseless,  terrible  rioting,  the 


police  forces  of  a  dozen  major  cities  un- 
able to  cope  unaided  with  it.  Who  are 
why  do  they  riot?    >. 

Our  most  careful  and  exhaustive  study 
comes  from  the  Governor's  Commission 
To  Study  the  Watts  Rioting,  headed  by 
Mr.  John  McCone,  the  former  head  of 
the  central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  man 
I  believe  who  Justifiably  commands  the 
wholehearted  respect  of  every  Member 
of  the  Senate.  The  McCone  Commission 
foimd  that  the  riots  were  caused,  more 
than  anything  else,  by  the  terrible  frus- 
tration and  alienation  of  the  young 
Negroes  of  the  impoverished  ghetto.  The 
tjrpical  rioter  was  17,  from  a  fatherless 
home,  unemployed,  out  of  school,  without 
any  hope  for  the  future — the  typical 
rioter,  the  typical  dropout,  the  typical 
Armed  Forces  rejectee.  Do  we  realize 
that  there  are  in  our  major  cities  over 
500,000  such  youth?  Can  we  compre- 
hend that  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
are  literally  lost  to  our  sight — that  they 
are  unaccounted  by  the  census,  unseen  by 
the  unemployment  statistics,  not  on  the 
school  rolls,  simply  drifting  about  our 
cities  waiting  for  an  explosion  to  hap- 
pen— or  to  make  that  explosion  happen? 
Seventeen  percent  of  all  Negro  teenagers 
are  imcounted  by  the  census — indeed, 
even  in  the  prime  working  age  group,  30 
to  34,  13  percent  are  uncounted.  Our 
society  now  has  no  use,  no  function,  for 
these  people.  Elmployers  do  not  hire 
them;  the  schools  have  no  place  for 
them;  the  Army  rejects  them.  They 
are  for  all  the  world  like  so  many 
starlings  or  spent  matches,  there  but  un- 
seen— imtil,  on  occasion,  they  riot.  We 
all  see  them  then. 

Last  month,  the  Labor  Department  re- 
ported that  950,000  new  jobs  were  created 
for  teenagers  in  the  last  year.  But  only 
33,000— about  3  percent— went  to  Ne- 
groes. A  Departoient  spokesman  said 
that  "they  Just  don't  have  the  connec- 
tions." Nor  do  they — coimectlons  to  edu- 
cation or  Jobs  or  family.  That  Is  what 
the  committee  is  trying  to  remedy. 

First,  the  conmilttee  bill  tries  to  con- 
nect them  to  education.  There  are  3 
million  children  of  poor  families  in  the 
United  States  Just  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  5.  Children  of  poor  families  partici- 
pate in  regular  preschool  programs  far 
less  than  do  children  of  families  which 
are  not  poor:  38.1  percent  of  poor  5-year- 
olds  are  enrolled  in  such  programs,  for 
example,  as  against  77.6  percent  of  5- 
year-olds  who  are  not  poor.  Yet  clearly. 
children  of  poor  families  need  such  pro- 
grams the  most.  It  is  the  children  of 
poor  families  who  suffer  from  mental  re- 
tardation at  a  rate  seven  times  greater 
than  children  from  families  who  are  not 
poor.  Operation  Headstart  is  designed 
to  meet  this  need.  In  city  after  city. 
State  after  State,  Headstart  has  done 
what  its  name  says — it  has  given  tens 
of  thousands  of  poor  children  their  first 
window  on  the  world,  thetr  first  under- 
standing of  language  and  color  and  num- 
ber, some  minimal  preparation  for 
learning.  The  admlnistratiim  bill  would 
provide  for  f uU-year  Headstart  programs 
for  only  170,000  children— out  of  the  3 
million  children  of  poor  f  amilieB  aged  3 
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to  5.  The  Office  of  Ec<^nomlc  Opportu- 
nity already  has  on  hand  registration  of 
intent  forms,  filed  by  local  agencies  all 
over  the  country,  for  820,000  children, 
and  says  that  the  total  will  shortly  climb 
to  400,000.  But  under  the  administra- 
tion request,  30  out  of  ttoe  50  States  will 
be  barred  from  starting  any  new  Head- 
start  programs. 

That  is  why  the  conuklittee  authorizes 
an  additional  $200  millic^ii  for  Headstart: 
to  meet  at  least  that  demand  for  pro- 
grams which  csm  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  fully  used  this  year,  328,000.  The 
extra  money  will  make  a  difference  for 
over  150,000  children.  And  perhaps.  10 
or  15  years  in  the  future,  oiir  successors 
will  not  have  to  ask — at  least  as  to  these 
150,000  children— why  1 67.5  percent  of 
them  cannot  pass  ajii  eighth-grade 
equivalent  test.  | 

The  committee  has  a[£o  attempted  to 
coimect  poor  youth  toj  education  at  a 
higher  level — at  high  school.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  testified  that  there  are 
at  least  1.2  million  young  people  in  this 
country  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18. 
who  should  be  in  school-p-and  need  part- 
time  work  to  earn  the  m<^ney  they  need  to 
stay  hi  school.  In  cl^:  after  city,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Oorps  has  helped 
them  earn  that  monejy — and  stay  in 
school.  In  Providence,  R.I.,  for  example, 
the  dropout  rate  decreased  by  30  per- 
cent; in  Detroit,  the  droB>Out  rate  for  par- 
ticipants in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  was  hilf  the  rate  for 
those  who  could  not  participate.  Every 
one  of  these  young  pe<^ple  adds  to  the 
strength  of  this  country  when  he  stays  in 
school,  and  learns  the  value  of  work,  and 
leams  that  we  care  what  happens  to  him. 

There  are  other  young  people,  sOready 
dropped  out  of  school,  for  whom  the 
Inschool  programs  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  are  inapplicable.  They 
need  full-time  work,  and  counsel- 
ing, and  supplementary^  education  es- 
pecially tailored  to  itheir  situation. 
Some  of  these  youth  aire  in  the  cities, 
the  homeless  and  Joble^  ahd  alienated; 
others  sit  in  rural  hollows,  farm  Jobs 
gone,  or  mines  closed,  ^thout  the  edu- 
cation and  training  needed  by  an 
increasingly  industrial  iaociety.  For  all 
of  these  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  offers  new  opportimlty.  new 
htve,  a  chance  for  useful  activity  now 
and  a  life  of  contribution  and  self-suf- 
ficiency later.  Prom  Rnloch,  Mo.,  to 
Oakland,  Calif.,  from  Covington,  Ky..  to 
Newark.  N.J.,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  has  proved  its  worth — most  dra- 
matically In  the  sharpft^  lower  rates  of 
juvenile  crime  that  h$.ve  followed  Its 
progress.  i 

That  Is  why  the  committee  has  In- 
creased Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
funds  by  $196  million,  from  $300  million 
to  $496  million:  to  provide  65,000  more 
part-time  Jobs  to  keep  young  people  in 
school;  and  25,000  more  Jobs  for  those 
who  have  already  left  school. 

If  we  were  to  try  tn  meet  the  full 
need,  we  might  have  provided  billions  for 
*e  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  alone; 
the  committee  figure  is  the  amount  that 
"  is  absolutely  clear  can  usefully  be 
*Pent  under  the  present  administrative 
competence  of  the  Labor  Department 


and  relevant  local  agencies.  It  Is  also 
the  least  we  can  do. 

The  committee  would  also  move  fur- 
ther to  connect  poor  youth  to  work — 
both  directly  and  through  their  parents. 
Unempiojnnent  is  now  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  facing  poor  people — particu- 
larly Negroes,  particularly  young  people, 
most  severely  of  all  the  young  Negroes 
of  the  urban  ghetto.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights  placed  em- 
ployment and  income  problems  of  Ne- 
groes at  the  head  of  its  agenda  for  action 
in  the  United  States. 

Negro  unemployment — 

It  said— 
is  of  disaster  proportions. 

Even  in  today's  booming  economy,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  is  about 
seven  percent — more  than  twice  the  average 
for  whites. 

And  the  latest  Department  of  Labor 
studies  show  that  Negro  unemployment 
in  this  "overheated"  economy  is  incieas- 
ing,  and  is  now  over  8  percent. 

The  gap  between  whites  and  nonwhltes — 

Continued  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence— 

Is  even  greater  for  married  people  and  heads 
of  households  who  are  most  In  need  of  a  job 
to  support  their  famlliee. 

In  some  areas  such  as  Watts  In  Los  Angeles, 
the  rate  of  unemployment  among  Negroes  Is 
as  high  as  forty  percent. 

Ihe  McCone  Commission  looked  into 
the  Watts  riots — and  said  that  the  most 
serious  problem  in  Watts  is  unemploy- 
ment. The  Wall  Street  Journal  looked  at 
Oaldand — and  said  that  the  core  of 
Oakland's  plight  is  imemployment. 
Kermeth  Clark's  pioneering  Haryou 
study  looked  at  Harlem — and  said  that 
Harlem's  key  problem  is  unemployment. 
We  simply  must  do  more  to  see  that 
people  get  off  welfare,  off  the  streets,  and 
into  decent,  productive  Jobs.  This  is  so 
for  men  and  youth;  it  is  even  more  Im- 
portant for  their  children.  We  know  the 
Importance  of  strong  families  to  develop- 
ment; we  know  that  financial  security  Is 
Important  for  family  stability  and  that 
there  is  strength  in  the  father's  earning 
power.  But  in  dealing  with  Negro  fami- 
lies, we  have  too  often  penalized  than 
for  staying  together. 

As  Richard  Cloward  said: 

Uen  for  whom  there  are  no  Jobs  will  never- 
theless mate  like  other  men.  but  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  marry. 

Our  society  has  preferred  to  deal  with  the 
resvUting  female-headed  families  not  by  put- 
ting the  men  to  work  but  by  placing  the 
unwed  mothers  and  children  on  pubUc  wel- 
fare— substituting  check-writing  machines 
for  male  wage-earners. 

By  this  means  we  bave  robbed  men  of  man- 
hood, women  of  husbands,  and  children  of 
fathers. 

To  create  a  stable  monogamous  family,  we 
need  to  provide  men  (especially  Negro  men) 
with  the  opportimlty  to  be  men,  and  that 
Involves  enabling  them  to  perform  occupa- 
tlonally. 

But  we  are  not  now  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. No  Oovemment  program  now  op- 
erating gives  any  substantial  promise  of 
meeting  the  unemployment  crisis  affect- 
ing the  Negro  of  the  cities.  The  Man- 
power     Development      and      Training 


Act.  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
the  Economic  Development  Act,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — these  and  similar  efforts  have  been 
going  on  for  some  years.  Yet  in  the  last 
5  years,  while  family  income  nationally 
was  increasing  14  percent,  family  in- 
come in  Watts  dropped  by  8  percent. 
And  though  special  censuses  have  not 
been  taken  in  other  cities,  anyone  who 
walks  the  streets  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
or  Harlem  or  Southside  Chicago  knows 
that  the  same  decrease  of  income,  the 
same  collapse  into  deeper  misery,  has 
been  occurring  all  over  the  country. 

Therefore  the  committee  has  acted  on 
two  provisions  to  Improve  employment 
among  the  poor.  The  first  is  in  section 
205  of  the  act.  This  is  a  program  for  the 
emplo3Tnent  training  of  poor  people  to 
work  in  fields  related  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, such  as  health  or  community  rede- 
velopment, in  which  there  are  presently 
unmet  needs  for  better  service,  for  more 
hands  to  improve  our  society. 

The  second  is  an  extension  of  this 
principle  to  the  areas  of  greatest  need 
within  our  society — training  and  em- 
ploying poor  people,  through  private  in- 
dustry and  local  agencies,  to  work  on 
the  improvement  of  the  ghettoes  of  pov- 
erty where  they  now  live.  This  program 
will  provide,  on  an  experimental  basis,  a 
minimum  of  30,000  jobs  for  those  in  the 
greatest  need  of  employment.  The  pro- 
gram does  not  begin  to  meet  the  imiverse 
of  need.  In  our  urban  ghettoes  alone,  as 
I  have  said,  there  are  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  and  adults  desper- 
ately in  need  of  the  jobs  that  will  be 
created  by  this  program.  The  extent 
of  the  need  is  further  apparent 
from  the  shocking  statistics  of 
Federal  aid  to  dependent  children:  in 
New  York  City  alone,  ADC  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $20  million  each  month ; 
in  our  five  largest  cities,  the  annual  ADC 
bill  Is  over  $500  million.  Hous- 
ing, an  apprcHiriate  subject  for  pro- 
grams imder  this  amendment,  is  an 
equally  great  need;  43  percent  of  all 
Negro  housing  is  inadequate,  and  14,000 
children  are  injured  or  Infected  by  rat 
bites  each  year.  Child  health — ^which 
may  be  acted  upon  by  programs  under 
this  amendmoit,  as  well  as  by  the  neigh- 
borhood health  center  program  of  title 
n — ^Is  poor  and  care  inadequate. 
Infant  mortality  In  the  ghettoes  is 
more  than  twice  the  rate  outside — for 
example  in  Bedford-Stusrvesant  in  New 
Yoiic,  whose  rate  of  over  40  per  thousand 
is  one-third  higher  than  the  rate  in  the 
underdeveloped  Commimlst  country  of 
Yugoslavia.  Half  of  all  babies  bom  in 
Manhatteui  last  year  had  no  prenatal 
care  at  all;  the  rate  of  mental  retarda- 
tion among  poor  people  In  these  poverty 
ghettoes  is  seven  times  higher  than  the 
rate  among  the  more  fortunate. 

But  if  this  program  does  not  begin  to 
meet  our  needs,  still  it  is  a  beginning 
of  a  beginning — an  attempt  to  show  that 
we  can.  with  the  cooperation  of  private 
enterprise,  make  all  our  cities  decent 
places  to  live  and  work  and  raise  b 
family.  And  it  is  a  program  which  the 
executive  departments  have  assured  the 
comimittee  that  they  can  administer,  an 
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authorization  they  know  they  can  spend 
well  within  their  capacity  to  administer. 
For  this  program — for  thia  minimal 
attention  to  the  greatest  present  cause  of 
tension  and  difficulty  in  our  domestic 
order — ^the  committee  has  authorized 
$150  million. 

Still  the  question  comes:  even  if  we 
know  that  more  Is  needed — and  we  know 
that  more  is  needed;  even  if  we  know 
that  the  executive  departments  can  use- 
fully administer  greater  simis — and  they 
have  assured  us  that  they  can  adminis- 
ter the  increased  amoimts;  still,  is  there 
not  a  war  in  Vietnam,  a  straitened 
budget,  a  need  to  curtail  Government 
expenditure?  Certainly  none  of  us  is 
against  economy;  none  of  us  wants  to 
spend  more  than  we  need  to.  But  where 
Is  the  truest  economy?  When  we  talk 
of  taxation,  we  too  often  think— in  this 
Chamber — of  Federal  excise  and  Income 
taxes  only.  But  the  burden  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes  In  cities  and  counties  across 
the  coimtry  is  already  the  heaviest  prop- 
erty owners  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bear.  And  the  cost  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, of  mental  retardation,  of  extra 
police,  of  the  myriad  welfare  programs  we 
must  provide  for  the  jobless,  the  hopeless, 
the  abandoned,  the  unemployable — these 
costs,  in  the  billions  of  dollars,  are  paid 
by  these  local  property  owners. 
When  a  man  goes  to  work,  when  his 
family  goes  off  the  relief  rolls,  when  he 
moves  from  sul>sldized  housing,  when 
he  begins  to  pay  taxes,  local  tax  rates 
can  decline  or  be  held  within  reasonable 
bounds.  But  the  burden  on  property 
owners  can  only  increase  if  we  continue 
to  shii^  programs  which  prepare  people 
for  jobs  in  favor  of  leaving  them  to  pub- 
lic charity. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  that 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  rate  in  some 
cities  has  dropped  as  much  as  80  percent 
when  poverty  programs  were  imder- 
taken.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  Juvenile  de- 
linquent who  burdens  society  all  his  sub- 
sequent life?  The  Director  of  OEO  esti- 
mated that  one  of  these  lost  youth  could 
cost  us  at  least  $100,000  during  his  life- 
time. If  a  child's  early  deprivation  re- 
sults In  mental  retardation,  it  will  cost 
the  State  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  care  for  him  in  an  institution 
for  his  lifetime.  The  Watts  riot  alone 
cost  over  $40  million.  So  there  should 
be  no  question  of  where  the  true  economy 
lies. 

And  let  us  consider  also  the  other 
items,  the  other  programs,  on  which  the 
executive  branch,  and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress, have  thought  it  worthwhile  to 
spend  money.  I  cite  these  examples  not 
to  say  that  they  are  necessarily  wasteful, 
that  they  should  be  abandoned. 
Many  of  them  I  have  voted  for,  and 
will  continue  to  support.  What  I  do 
cite  them  for  Is  to  show  how  meager  in 
eomparison  is  the  sum  we  propose,  as  a 
nation,  to  spend  aa  the  key  to  our  fu- 
ture— the  elimination  of  the  inequalities 
of  poverty.  When  we  consider  whether  to 
spend  $150  million  for  employment;  or 
$aoo  million  more  for  Headstart:  or  1100 
IDlUlon  more  for  health  centers;  let  us 
ctfuider  also  that  we  are  willing  to  qjend 
4100  million  for  a  single  irrigation  proj- 
ect; $180  million  for  the  development  of 
a  supersonic  tranq>ort  for  an  aviation 


industry  which  had  a  net  profit,  in  1965, 
or  of  over  $366  million;  $50  million  to 
suteidize  the  construction  of  airports; 
$82  million  for  water  recreation  areas; 
$92  million  for  highway  t>eautificatlon; 
$3.9  billion  for  interstate  highways;  $500 
million  in  agricultural  subsidy  payments 
to  the  2  percent  of  American  farmers 
whose  gross  inwMne  is  over  $100,000  an- 
nually; $143  million  for  farmers  to  with- 
draw land  from  production;  $80  million 
to  supplement  the  income  of  domestic 
sugarcane  producers.  Eighty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  for  forest  roads  suid  trails, 
and  $33  million  more  for  forest  high- 
ways. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on:  $5  billion 
to  go  to  the  moon,  $500,000  for  free  rifle 
ammunition  to  gun  clubs,  $300  million 
for  college  housing  and  $210,000  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  cigarettes  last  year  in 
three  Asian  countries  alone.  The  poor, 
those  in  greatest  need,  do  not  generally 
water  ski,  nor  do  they  use  airports,  and 
they  are  less  concerned  with  a  highway's 
width  and  beauty  than  with  whether 
there  Is  a  Job  waiting  at  the  end  of  it. 
We,  the  fortunate,  are  providing  for 
our  own  needs,  and  the  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  our  hopes  for  the  futiu*. 
But  we  have  a  greater  responsibility 
to  provide  for  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves  unless  we  help  them  to  do  it. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
additional  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  YoiiE  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  And 
let  us  also  keep  faith  with  those  who 
have  striven  and  sacrificed  in  the  cause 
of  a  better  life  for  all  Americans — ^not 
Just  those  who  now  stand  on  the  bat- 
tlefront  in  South  Vietnam,  so  many  of 
whom  are  from  the  very  households  who 
most  need  help;  but  also  with  the  young 
of  every  age  who  are  working  now,  in 
every  city  and  State  in  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  VISTA  volunteers,  for  example, 
living  and  working  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, and  in  the  hills  of  Appalachia  and 
in  the  city  slimis — giving  in  our  own 
coimtry  the  same  measure  of  devotion 
and  sacrifice  that  the  Peace  Corps  gives 
to  our  country  abroad.  These  people  are 
to  be  congratulated;  but  more  than  con- 
gratulations they  deserve  our  support, 
measure  for  measure  with  their  own  dis- 
comfort and  danger  and  devotion  to 
country. 

The  President  has  rightly  pointed  out 
that  every  dollar  we  authorize  and  ap- 
propriate now  wlU  have  to  be  paid  for  in 
taxes  later.  We  might  as  well  face  up  to 
that  now.  The  committee  does  not  allege 
that  this  bill  will  not  cost  Americans 
more  tax  money  now.  Exit  in  the  long 
run  it  will  cost  far  less. 

And  the  underlying  issue — the  funda- 
mental moral  question  before  us — ^was 
nowhere  better  stated  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

There  are  men  who  cry  out  that  we  must 
MkcrlflM.  Wdl  let  \u  rath«r  aak  Vtitai,  Who 
wUl  tliey  sacrlflee? 

Are  tbey  going  to  sacrifice  the  children 
who  seek  ,the  learning,  or  the  alck  who 


medical  care,  or  the  families  who  dwell  in 
squalor  that  are  now  brightened  by  the  hope 
of  home?  WUl  they  sacrifice  opportunity 
for  the  dlstreesed.  the  beauty  of  our  land,  tbe 
hope  of  poor? 

Time  may  require  further  sacrlflces,  and  II 
It  does,  then  we  will  make  them.  But  ve 
wlU  not  heed  those  who  wring  It  from  the 
hop>es  of  the  unfortunate  here  In  a  land  of 
plenty. 

I  believe  that  we  can  continue  the  Great 
Society  while  we  fight  In  Vietnam.  But  U 
there  are  some  who  do  not  believe  this,  then 
In  the  name  of  jiistlce  let  them  call  for  tbe 
contribution  of  those  who  Uve  In  the  fullness 
of  our  bleoslng,  rather  than  try  to  strip  u 
from  the  hands  of  those  that  are  most  in 
need. 

And  let  no  one  think,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate and  the  oppressed  of  this  land  sit 
stifled  and  alone  In  their  hope  .  .  .  Hundreds 
of  their  servants  and  their  protectors  sit . . . 
In  this  great  chamber. 

ITiose  are  the  words  of  President  John- 
son, in  his  state  of  the  Union  massage. 
That  is  our  responsibility.  I  believe  we 
should  keep  the  commitment  made  in 
these  eloquent  words.  I  think  that  is  our 
responsibility. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  wax  on  poverty  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  attacking  poverty  in 
my  State.  In  Arkansas  there  is  a  new 
demonstration  program  under  the  Nel- 
son amendment,  called  Project  Green 
Thumb.  The  Green  Thumb  program  Is 
sponsored  by  the  Farmers  Union  and  is 
employing  older  ana  retired  low-Income 
farmers  to  beautify  the  highways  in 
Arkansas. 

Poverty  in  the  nual  areas  of  my  State, 
primarily.  Is  centered  in  two  groups— 
the  young  and  the  old.  For  the  young. 
the  war  on  poverty  offers  such  excellent 
programs  as  Headstart,  college  work 
programs,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  New  hope  has  been  created 
through  these  programs  for  thousands 
of  young  people  from  low-income  fami- 
lies. 

However,  little  opportimity  for  an- 
ployment  has  existed  for  the  older,  low- 
income  farmers  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Arkansas  Employment  Service. 
Green  Thumb  has  given  hope  and  op- 
portunity to  these  men.  They  have  the 
knowledge  and  .skills  that  we.  as  a  Na- 
tion, have  an  opportimity  to  use  to  beau- 
tify America. 

Arkansas  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  leading  tourist  States  in  the  Nation. 
Our  Ozarka  tourist  program  is  doing 
much  to  improve  the  economy  in  Arkan- 
sas. Increased  tourist  trade  reduces  un- 
employment and  poverty. 

The  tourist  business  does  not  flourish 
where  the  roadsides  are  scarred  by  ero- 
sion, littered  by  beer  cans,  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  void  of  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  roculslde  parks.  Green  Thumb 
worker-trainees  are  helping  the  State 
highway  department  and  local  govern- 
ment to  do  a  Job  which  they  cannot  do 
now  because  of  lack  of  fimds. 

The  State  highway  department  and 
other  State  and  local  agencies  and  groups 
are  contributing  help,  materials,  and 
supplies  at  an  estimated  value  ahnost 
equal  to  the  Federal  grant  for  this 
program. 

Ifoet  at  the  money  in  the  Green  Thumb 
jnogram  in  Arkansas  is  used  to  pay  these 
worker-trainees  whose  average  Income 
last  year  was  less  than  $800.    None  re- 
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ceived  more  than  $1,45(1!  last  year.  Their 
average  age  is  69  and  a  number  are  in 
their  eighties.  One  has  Just  passed  his 
89th  birthday.  As  Green  Thumbers  they 
receive  $1.25  an  hour  and  work  3  days  a 
week.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  receiv- 
ing social  security  payments  but  have 
little  or  no  other  inconte.  Most  are  mar- 
ried and  own  their  own  small  homes  and 
a  few  acres.  The  goal  of  Green  Thumb 
is  to  let  them  earn  an  additional  $1,500 
a  year  thus  bringing  them  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  I 

In  Newton  County  which  is  a  very  low- 
income  coxmty,  these  Green  Thumbers 
have  planted  dogwood  trees  every  15 
feet  along  40  miles  of  highway.  They 
supplied  the  trees  from  their  own  farms 
and  farms  of  neighbors.  They  have  re- 
paired the  guard  rails  and  safety  rails 
which  had  become  nm  down,  imsafe  and 
unsightly.  They  biiilt  an  overlook  which 
for  the  first  time  lets  tpurists  look  down 
1,000  feet  upon  one  of  ijhe  most  beautiful 
valleys  in  Arkansas.      ' 

In  Madison  County,  'Green  Thumbers 
created  one  of  the  most  attractive  road- 
side parks  in  all  America.  It  is  built  in 
part  under  a  cliff  which  makes  it  as  cool 
in  summer  as  any  air-oonditioned  build- 
ing and  it  Is  sheltered  against  the  rain — 
it  looks  over  a  t>eautifiil  10 -mile  valley. 
Congressman  TRiMBtE,  my  esteemed  col- 
league, dedicated  this  park  last  month. 
The  community  was  most  pleased,  partly 
because  this  was  the  first  park  with 
picnic  facilities  in  the  county.  In  the 
county  seat,  as  in  most  other  Green 
Thumb  counties,  floi^rs  have  been 
planted  in  the  town  bquare.  In  Pike 
County,  even  the  counljy  sheriff  helps  by 
watering  the  fiowers  every  night. 

In  Fulton  County,  Qreen  Thiunbers 
have  gone  out  and  cleaned  up  truck  loads 
of  trash  from  along  the  highway  which 
allowed  the  State  Highway  mowers  to 
cut  the  grass  and  weedf)  for  the  first  time 
in  years.  Then  the  Green  Thumbers 
followed  up  by  planting  trees  and  shrubs 
for  many  miles.  They' are  also  building 
a  roadside  park  near  |  Uie  county  seat 
wiiich  will  be  that  cpmmunlty's  first 
perk.  The  garden  <ilub  and  home 
demonstration  club  ar^  helping  in  this 
project.  The  State  hat  acquired  a  hill- 
side of  wild  azaleas  in  this  county  which 
Green  Thumbers  wUl  be  making  into  one 
of  the  beauty  spots  of  laorthem  Arkan- 
sas. 

These  men  work  hafrd  because  they 
have  worked  hard  all  their  lives.  While 
they  are  given  about  25  days  of  training, 
they  already  have  more  skill  and  knowl- 
edge for  working  with;  plants  and  soil 
than  many  prize  wlnninlg  gardeners.  No 
wonder  that  a  number  o<  the  State  high- 
way supervisory  personnel  want  to  hire 
these  men  when  they  complete  the  pro- 
gram. Other  Green  Ibimibers  will  go 
into  the  nursery  business.  In  the  other 
States  in  wliich  Farmens  Union  ssxaxaacs 
Green  Thumb,  namely  New  Jersey,  Ore- 
gon. Minnesota,  and  Indiana,  Green 
Thumb  worker-trainees  are  being  trained 
to  be  self-employed  gardeners  for  sub- 
urban homes.  ' 

In  my  State,  everyone  is  pleased  with 
Oreen  Thumb:  the  State  highway  de- 
Wrtment,  the  county  judges,  local  ofll- 
oals.  community  leaders,  badnesamen. 
lamilies,  and  especially  t$be  Green  Thumb 
workers  themselves.    Ttiey  are  pitiud  of 


being  able  to  hold  down  a  job  and  espe- 
cially a  Job  which  improves  their  com- 
munity. 

The  bill  presented  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  would  en- 
courage more  employment  programs 
such  as  Green  Thumb  and  encourage  or- 
ganizations to  Join  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. This  is  creative  use  of  talent  of  low 
income  people  in  exchange  for  a  job  said 
more  food  on  the  table.  These  men  do 
a  good  job;  and  as  the  president  of  our 
State  garden  clubs  said: 

You  can  teU  tbe  counties  where  Oreen 
Thumbers  are  working  Just  as  soon  as  you 
cross  the  line. 

If  title  n  can  provide  more  programs 
like  Oreen  Thumb,  I  support  it,  and  I 
hope  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  continue  to  di- 
rect his  personal  attention  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Green  Thumb  in  view  of  the  value 
it  has  been  to  Arkansas  and  the  other 
States. 

"CHAMPS"    IN    THX    WA«    ON    POVKaTT 

Mr.  TYDmoS.  Mr.  President,  polit- 
ically motivated  critics  of  the  war  on 
poverty  seem  quick  to  express  their  dis- 
approval of  any  little  detail  of  the  anti- 
poverty  effort  which  falls  short  of  its 
goal.  Unfortunately  overlooked  fre- 
quently are  the  smashing  successes  the 
poverty  program  lias  achieved  in  its 
short,  2-year  existence. 

One  such  rousing  success  is  Operation 
Cliamp,  the  summer  recreation,  physical 
fitness,  and  athletic  program  inspired  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
sponsored  in  10  major  cities  this  summer 
for  youths  from  6  to  18  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  cooperation 
with  local  officials  and  organizations. 
The  10  cities  in  which  Project  Champ 
operated  this  summer  were  Baltimore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Antonio. 

What  happened  in  Baltimore  this  sum- 
mer illustrates  the  importance  Operation 
Champ  has  for  young  Americans  and 
America.  Through  a  $76,000  OEO  grant 
for  Project  Champ.  Baltimore  was  able  to 
conduct  a  siunmerlong  youth  recreation 
program  at  five  permanent  recreation 
centers  and  in  addition,  in  streets  across 
the  city  by  means  of  a  mobile  recreation 
unit — a  truck  bearing  gym  equipment 
and  recreation  supervisors.  The  Balti- 
more program  not  only  provided  healthy 
recreation  programs  for  thousands  of 
youths  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
left  Idle  to  roam  the  streets,  but  also  pro- 
vided summer  employment  for  200  high- 
school-age  members  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  who  aided  the  program 
supervisors. 

Particular  credit  for  the  success  of 
Baltimore's  Operation  Champ  belongs 
to  Baltimore's  Western  PoUce  Youth 
League,  which  conducted  the  program 
for  OEO.  The  league  has  conducted 
youth  recreation  programs  in  Baltimore 
for  the  last  6  years  on  a  volimtary  basis, 
but  heretofore  has  not  had  the  funds  for 
such  a  comprehensive  program.  Typi- 
cal, in  fact,  of  the  grassroots  stpproach  to 
the  Project  Champ  program  was  its  ex- 
cellent direction  this  simuner  by  Allen  H. 
Burice,  a  Baltimore  Police  Department 
patrolman  on  leave  for  the  summer. 


Mr.  President,  Operation  Champ  suc- 
cessfully reached  more  than  180,000 
American  boys  and  girls  this  summer, 
some  of  whom  had  never  before  known 
what  physical  fitness  and  good  recreation 
Is,  and  engaged  them  in  a  well-rounded 
program  of  healthy  organized  recreation, 
athletic  and  physical  fitness  activities. 
In  addition,  the  program  created  Job  op- 
portunities for  thousands  of  teenagers 
who  might  have  otherwise  wasted  their 
simimers  in  idleness  and  hopelessness. 

Thousands  of  the  participating  young- 
sters and  their  parents  in  Baltimore 
alone  have  asked  that  Operation  Champ 
be  continued  on  an  all-year-round, 
after-school  basis.  Whether  or  not  a 
year-round  program  can  be  established, 
a  clear  and  compelling  case  has  been 
made  for  Its  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  Project  Champ  next  summer  and 
every  year. 

Project  Champ  is  a  key  program  in  our 
efforts  to  show  the  way  to  a  better, 
healthier,  responsible  Ufe  for  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  all  across  America. 

PROJECT  CRKKN  TRTJIIB 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  widely  praised  parts  of  the  poverty 
program  is  the  one  resulting  from  a  Joint 
effort  by  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fanners  Union.  This  is 
called  Project  Green  Thumb,  a  program 
in  which  retired  fanners  over  55  years  of 
age  work  3  or  4  days  a  week  using  their 
talents  to  help  carry  out  roadside  beauti- 
fication  projects.  This  project  has  pro- 
vided work  and  increased  income  for  our 
elderly  rural  citizens.  I  am  hopeful  that 
retired  farmers  in  Utah  will  be  Included 
in  the  program  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  describing  this  program  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TkARs  To  En  jot:  Okkzn  Thumb  Pkojxct 

Catches  Ok 

(By  Oscar  A.  Doob) 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  possibly 
one  of  tbe  most  successfvU  experimental  proj- 
ects In  the  "war  on  poverty"  is  caUed  "Oper- 
ation Oreen  Thumb."  Eventually,  It  Is  hoped, 
this  activity  will  provide  part-time  Jobs  for 
thousands  of  needy  retired  farmers. 

The  only  criticism  one  hears  about  this 
project  is  that  It  is  not  expanding  rapidly 
enough.  Everybody  seems  to  like  the  idea, 
including  the  retired,  low-income  farmers 
who  are  Itching  to  make  a  little  money  by 
putting  their  green  thumbs  to  work. 

Last  spring,  "Operation  Green  Thumb"  wat 
launched  in  the  rural  areas  of  Arkansas,  New 
Jersey.  Oregon  and  Minnesota.  It  got  off  to 
a  fine  start.  Recently,  It  was  extended  into 
10  counties  of  southern  Indiana.  Wlsc(»isin 
may  be  next.  Many  other  states  are  ex- 
pected to  come  into  tbe  plan  in  1967  because 
of  the  success  of  the  pUot  demonstration 
projects. 

If  you  happen  to  be  motoring  in  any  of 
the  test  states  and  you  see  a  smaU,  happy 
group  of  hard-working  oldsters,  busy  plant- 
ing trees,  trimming  shrubs,  and  otherwise 
beautlXylng  the  highways  and  roadside  parks, 
you  WlU  probably  be  seeing  "Operation  Green 
Thumb"  in  action.  The  ex-farmers  are  being 
paid  the  prevailing  local  wages— •1.36  to  $1.50 
an  hour. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
gave  $768,000  to  Qreen  Thumb.  Inc.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  National  Farmers  Union.  The 
state  governments  and  local  groups  involved 
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In  tbe  pilot  projects  are  putting  up  another 
i483i000.  making  a  flr»t-year  budget  of  tl,- 
461.000.  The  most  recent  grant  waa  for  $172,- 
000  for  the  Indiana  project,  with  the  state 
uiKlerwrltlng  about  $50,000  of  that. 

The  pace  at  ^rtilch  "Operation  Oreen 
Thumb"  will  grow  depends  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  states  and  appropriation 
of  additional  federal  funds  for  1967.  Accord- 
ing to  Henry  E.  Wllcoz,  national  director  of 
Oreen  Thumb,  Inc.,  the  response  from  retired 
farmers  and  state  highway  departments  has 
been  most  enthusiastic.  There  are  often 
more  applicants  than  Jobs.  About  400  farm- 
ers have  been  employed  ao  far,  a  drop  In  the 
bucket.  "There  prcrtiably  are  a  million  old 
people  of  the  type  we  would  like  to  reach," 
exidalns  Wllcoz.  "We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
to  make  a  real  dent  In  this  situation.  Next 
spring.  I  hope  we  will  have  thousands  at  work 
in  many  states." 

While  the  green  thumb  Jobs  are  more  or 
less  seasonal,  efforts  are  being  made  to  place 
these  experienced  farmers  In  regular  work  as 
gardenera,  nursery  workers,  and  highway 
maintenance  men.  "These  rugged  old  fel- 
lows are  hard,  capable  workers  who  love  their 
Jobs,"  said  a  state  highway  supervlscMr  who 
plans  to  employ  them  regularly. 

If  you  want  to  encourage  your  own  state 
to  set  up  a  Oreen  Thimib  project,  It  could 
help  a  little  If  you  wrote  to  yovir  state  high- 
way commission  or  to  the  regional  office  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  In  your  area. 
Every  state  and  county  has  some  of  those 
displaced  patriarchs  of  the  soli  who  can  still 
do  a  good  Job  If  their  green  thumbs  are  given 
a  chance. 

Mr.  PROXTTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  3.  strike  "»1344.000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "tljai^JOOOjOOO." 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self?   

Mr.  PRODTT.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
reduce  the  authorization  for  title  n  of 
the  bill  by  $30  mllllcni.  That  Is  the 
amount  originally  allocated  in  the  au- 
thorization for  the  c«)eration  of  the  adult 
basic  education  program,  formerly  cod- 
tained  in  part  B  of  title  n  of  the  eco- 
nomic oi^iwrtunity  law. 

The  Education  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  served,  proposed  that  adult 
basic  education  should  be  included  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  should  be  removed  from  the 
poverty  program.  Although  the  Poverty 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  also  serve, 
seemed  in  agre^nent  with  that  proposal, 
the  parliamentary  situation,  with  both 
bills  progressing  almost  simultaneously 
to  the  full  committee,  required  that  tim- 
ing for  this  change  of  programs  be 
Important. 

Finally,  the  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram was  moved  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  as  Senators 
will  see  if  they  refer  to  the  middle  of 
page  22  of  the  committee  rqx>rt. 

However,  Mr.  President,  although  the 
program  was  deleted  from  this  bill,  the 
fuQds  allocated  tor  its  operation  were 
iK>t  removed  from  the  amoimts  author- 
ized lor  ttUe  IL 


I.  therefore,  otter  this  amendment. 
A^iin.  it  would  simply  reduce  the  au- 
thorization for  title  n  by  $30  million, 
which  is  the  amount  intended  for  adult 
basic  education,  but  which  Is  now  \m- 
nesessary  since  that  program  is  properly 
authorized  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Sa. 
Prottty]  has  correctly  stated  the  prob- 
lem. 1^  a  vote  of  9  to  6  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It 
was  decided  to  shift  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  from  the  OCBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Inso- 
far as  the  funding  and  the  authorization 
for  the  program  was  concerned. 

In  the  bill,  as  It  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  we  had  allowed  $30  million  for 
this  program  under  title  n. 

In  the  Primary-Secondary  Education 
Act,  however,  which  was  marked  up  in 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  P^iblic 
Welfare,  after  the  poverty  bill  had  been 
brought  to  the  floor,  and  after  the  deci- 
sion had  been  made  by  the  same  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to 
transfer  the  program  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  adequate  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram was  provided.  That  is  to  say,  the 
education  bill  which  will  come  to  the  floor 
after  this  bill  is  disposed  of,  does  ade- 
quately fund  the  adult  basic  education 
program. 

Accordingly,  I  am  In  accord  with  the 
amendment.  We  agreed  In  committee 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Phoutt]  should  propose  this  reduction 
in  the  total  amount  of  the  authorization 
under  title  n. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  we  have  resolved  this  matter 
In  this  way. 

In  fairness  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Bfr.  PRoirrY]  it  should  be  said 
that  In  the  committee,  In  the  earlier 
stage,  the  matter  was  not  as  clear  as  it 
Is  now.  but  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Proxttt]  pursued  it  knowing  that 
It  would  eventuate  In  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
manager  has  stated  that  he  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAREL  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  opva  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  T^e 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydinos  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MuRPHTl,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

lifr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  with- 
out objecticm.  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  60,  after  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section:  "Skc.  26". 

"TEAIfSFIB    or    JOB    CORPS    TO   DKFARTKXNT  Of 
L&BOK 

"Sbc.  36.  (a)  Tbe  Job  Corps  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  together  with  the 
functions  thereof.  Is  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  administered  In 
coordination  with  programs  carried  out  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  19Sa,  as  amended,  on  such  date 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  as  the  President  may  ax. 
The  functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  with  respect  to  the 
Job  Corps  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  ftmctlons  transferred  by  this 
section  shall  be  perfumed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  or,  subject  to  his  direction  and 
control,  by  such  officers,  agencies,  and  em- 
ployees of  tbe  Department  of  Labor  as  he 
shall  designate. 

"(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  use  In  connection  with 
the  functions  transferred  by  subsection  (a). 
the  personnel,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds  (available  or  to  be 
made  avaUable)  of  the  Job  Corps,  together 
with  so  much  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  determine  of  other  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
funds  (available  or  to  be  made  available)  of 
the  OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
relate  to  functions  transferred  by  this  sec- 
tion." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Smator  from  Ari- 
zona yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  myself.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFPIC^ER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murpht] 
has  prepared  some  remarks  on  the 
amendment,  which  he  has  asked  me  to 
make  for  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consoit 
that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT  BT  SXMATOB  MUBPHT  BXAO  BT 

SKirATOB  ramtiK 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  a  relatively  simple,  but  an 
Important  one.  It  would  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  lAbor  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. It  would  provide  for  the  coor- 
dinaU(H»  ol  tiie  Job  Corps  program  under 
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the  Manpower  Developmc  i^t  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

The  Labor  and  Public  iWelfare  Com- 
mittee voted  to  transfer  the  adult  basic 
education  program  to  the  Office  of  Ekiu- 
cation.  I  strongly  supported  the  trans- 
fer. It  makes  sense.  It  will  help  to 
avoid  needless  and  costly  duplicity  and 
at  the  same  time  the  adult  basic  educa- 
tion program  will  be  administered  by  the 
agency  having  the  expeijience  and  ex- 
pertise In  the  field — ^the  Oi&ce  of  Educa- 
tion. I 

Just  as  the  Office  of  E0icatlon  Is  the 
iQOst  qualified  in  the  educational  area, 
it  is  the  Labor  Department  that  has  the 
experience  and  expertise  in  the  man- 
power development  and  training  field. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
has  two  parts.  The  responsibility  for 
administering  the  so-c«Ued  Institute 
training,  as  distinguished  from  on-the- 
job  training,  rests  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  vocational  education  people.  This 
concept  is  preserved  in  thy  amendment 
so  that  the  vocational  education  people 
would  guide  the  various  camps. 

Also  it  should  t>e  pointed  out  that  the 
actual  screening  of  the  enrollees  Is  han- 
dled by  the  State  emplcconent  offices, 
which  work  closely  with  {the  Labor  De- 
partment. Transfer  of  tbe  Job  Corps 
program  to  the  Labor  Department  I  am 
convinced  would  improve  the  screening 
operations  for  we  would  have  one  agency 
In  charge  of  all  the  manpower  programs. 
I  feel  certain  that  some  oi;  the  youngsters 
that  have  been  sent  to  |the  Job  Corps 
camps  could  have  been  better  served  by 
the  manpower  development  training  pro- 
grams or  the  vocational  jeducatlcm  pro- 
grams. I 

Sending  youngsters  to  these  Job  Ctorps 
camps  is  a  costly  operation.  Before  they 
are  sent,  we  must  first  examine  prospec- 
tive enroUees'  interest  aid  abilities  and 
see  if  one  of  the  manpowc  r  programs  will 
meet  their  needs.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  indictments  against 
tbe  Job  Corps  are  maiky;  all  can  be 
traced  to  Its  administration.  The  Job 
Corps  is  in  serious  trouble  because  it  has 
serious  administration  troubles.  Some 
of  the  many  deficiencies  6t  the  Job  Corps 
are:  ' 

First.  The  Job  CX)rps  bias  been  harmed 
because  of  lack  of  discipline.  The  record 
shows  that  discipline  problems  at  Job 
Corps  camps  became  so  serious  that  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Innate,  Senator 
Manshbld,  was  forced  to  take  the  Senate 
floor  and  deliver  a  speech  on  this  subject. 
It  is  a  telling  indictment  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Job  Corps  program: 

The  basic  Idea  of  the  jiojb  Corps  Is  fine, 
but  I  have  become  somewhat  concerned 
about  Its  Implementatloil,  the  screening 
process  used  In  filling  the  camps  and  overall 
Inadequacies  In  the  administration  of  the 
program.  First  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  that 
everyone  was  In  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  the 
fint  oamps  operating,  too  little  time  was 
given  to  the  screening  of  Job  Corps  appli- 
cants. There  is  a  need  to  be  more  selective. 
Then  are  many  who  can  be  helped  and  who 
tte  willing  to  be  helped.  These  camps  should 
be  Unuted  to  those  who  halvte  given  some  In- 


dication that  they  want  to  be  helped  and  are 
willing  to  try.  It  was  not  my  intentloa  to 
support  the  establlahment  of  three  reforma- 
tories In  my  State. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  can  be  bad  ap- 
ples In  every  program,  but  It  seeoos  to  me 
that  there  Is  something  wrong.  Perhaps  It 
Is  a  matter  of  lack  of  know-how  and  InefB- 
ciency  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  Job 
Corps  personnel  Involved.  They  and  those 
enrolled  In  the  program  should  have  been 
mc»«  selective  In  the  very  beginning.  Cer- 
I  talnly  a  man  with  a  criminal  charge  against 
him  should  be  kept  under  very  close  sur- 
veUlanoe. 

I  do  not  like  speaking  In  this  vein,  but  I 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  a 
more  careful  selection  of  Job  Corps  men  and 
an  Insistence  upon  efficient  and  capable  ad- 
ministrative and  guidance  personnel. 

Second.  The  cost  of  the  Job  Corps 
pn^ram  has  been  exorbitant  Cost  per 
enrollee  has  been  estimated  as  between 
$9,000  and  $13,000  yearly.  Mail  that  I 
receive  indicates  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  tolerate  this  kind  of 
expense  for  too  long.  Unless  we  want  to 
place  the  Job  Corps  program  in  jeopardy, 
we  must  ti^e  steps  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  Jobs  Corps  program.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  costs,  salaries  must  be  kept 
in  line,  the  dropout  rate  must  be  reduced, 
enrollees  must  be  assigned  to  the  nearest 
Job  Corps  center,  and  not  flown  across 
the  country,  and  the  staff-enrollee  ratio 
must  be  msule  more  reasonable. 

Third.  Inadequate  followup  proce- 
dures are  available  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  ob- 
jectively evaluate  the  Job  Corps  program. 
To  the  committee's  credit,  they  adopted 
an  amendment  I  offered  to  improve  this 
situation. 

Fourth.  The  dropout  rate  has  been  too 
high.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
dropout  rate  overall  Is  about  25  percent. 
During  executive  sessions.  I  have  heard 
Senators  express  disappointment  over 
our  educators  for  their  failure  to  prevent 
dropouts.  While  I  do  not  question  that 
Improvements  can  be  made  In  our  school 
system,  I  would  point  out  that  neither 
the  per  pupil  costs  nor  the  teacher-pupil 
ratio  comes  near  approaching  that  of  the 
Job  Corps.  One  wonders  how  many  of 
these  dropouts  would  have  left  school  If 
the  school  system  enjoyed  the  stafif-en- 
rollee  and  per  enrollee  expenditures  of 
the  Job  Corps. 

Many  say  we  should  not  msike  major 
changes  in  the  program  this  year,  and 
that  we  should  give  the  program  one  last 
chance  to  prove  itself.  The  committee's 
actions  In  transferring  adult  education 
evidence,  In  my  judgment,  a  decision  by 
the  committee  members  that  the  poverty 
program  will  not  be  permitted  to  drift 
along  for  another  year,  evidenced  a  de- 
termination by  the  committee  that  ad- 
ministration by  the  next  best  agency 
will  not  suffice. 

In  my  judgment,  the  various  Indict- 
ments leveled  against  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Job  Corps  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  are  imanswerable.  As 
Vice  President  Humphrey  stated: 

We  must  change  or  discard  those  programs 
which  are  not  making  headway,  and  we  must 
expand  those  that  are. 


While  I  fully  imderstand  the  normal 
bureaucratic  opposition  to  the  transfer  of 
the  program  to  another  department.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  the  duty  both  to  the 
youngsters  enrolled  In  the  program  and 
to  the  taxpayers  who  are  footing  the  bill 
to  make  certain  that  the  program  is  both 
effective  and  efficient. 

Transfer  of  the  Job  Corps  to  the  Labor 
Department  will  greatly  Improve  the  pro- 
gram's administration,  reduce  Its  costs, 
and  make  it  far  more  effective. 

Mr.  FANNIN.    Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

[Mr.  jAvrrsl.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  problems  with  which  we  have  dealt 
in  the  committee  had  thorough  and  de- 
tailed consideration. 

When  I  first  went  into  the  matter  of 
marking  up  the  bill  this  year.  I  regarded 
these  questions  as  being  rather  neatly 
"put  where  they  belonged"  in  an  admin- 
istrative sense  in  terms  of  Government 
departments,  as  regards  the  various  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  That  would  include 
education.  It  would  include  various 
phases  of  manpower  training.  It  would 
include  even  Operation  Headstart.  It 
certainly  would  Include  the  Job  Corps. 

The  more  I  studied  the  problem,  the 
more  testimony  I  heard,  the  less  I  felt 
that  we  were  justified  In  doing  it  at  this 
time — and  I  emphasize  the  words  "at 
this  time." 

Let  us  remember  that  in  1966  the  pro- 
gram became  2  years  old.  The  rate  of 
Increase  of  utilization  of  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  program  have  enormously 
Increased  only  within  the  past  year. 
When  we  did  what  we  did  with  the  pro- 
gram, we  sought  a  coordinated  war  on 
poverty  by  a  high  level  Federal  official 
through  whom  the  job  could  be  done,  tle- 
Ing  In  all  the  departments  rather  than 
throwing  the  poverty  program,  In  Its  ini- 
tial stages,  upon  the  shoulders  of  already 
overburdened  departments  to  whom  It 
would  be  another  added  activity. 

In  deep  conscience,  I  say  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fakhin], 
and  also  to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy] — and  I  think  It  Is  so 
gracious  of  the  Seiuitor  from  Arizona  to 
have  undertaken  this  for  the  Senator 
from  California,  for  reasons  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted — ^that  one  cannot 
say  that  this  Is  not  an  amendment  of 
serious  purpose  and  of  serious  Impor- 
tance which  lends  itself  to  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  situation,  until  one  imder- 
stands  the  strong  and  the  coordinated 
war  on  poverty  which  has  been  created 
by  a  unitary  administration,  the  fact 
that  the  programs  are  just  getting  off 
the  ground,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  lost,  as  they  would  be  in  the  depart- 
ments— and  I  do  not  say  that  invidious- 
ly— in  an  already  overburdened  bureauc- 
racy without  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
which  I  think,  in  all  fairness,  whatever 
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may  have  been  my  dtflagreonents  with 
him,  and  whatever  they  are  now,  Sar- 
gent Shriver  has  succeeded  In  fusing  Into 
the  office,  at  least  up  to  this  time. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  score  know 
that  this  does  not  last  forever.  Thus, 
what  Is  being  sought  through  this 
amendment  will  face  lis,  without  ques- 
tion. In  a  jrear  or  two.  I  am  therefore 
finally  persuaded — and  I  really  have 
sweated  this  out  myself  because  I  rather 
had  the  same  view  that  my  ctdleagues 
had.  before  I  really  did  think  It  through 
and  stew  over  It,  to  use  a  colloquialism — 
that  for  another  year,  at  least,  we  shcmld 
continue  the  present  kind  of  program 
with  the  drive  and  morale,  and  the  spe- 
cialization which  results  from  this  office 
with  a  special,  as  It  were,  crusade  frame 
of  reference,  as  these  camps  are  being 
built  up. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  initial 
words  of  the  committee  report,  they  will 
find  such  an  enormous  Increase  which 
has  gone  into  the  Job  Corps  camps  In 
the  very  short  period  of  time  In  which 
they  have  been  in  operation  that  the  Job 
Corps  camps  in  1966  wUl  have  doubled 
as  compared  to  what  they  were  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1965. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  Is  the 
kind  of  crash  activity  which  we  expected 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  We  should 
therefore  give  it  another  year,  in  my 
Judgment,  and  that  will  be  the  optlmimi 
period  in  which  to  absorb  and  in  which 
to  refine  it,  and  in  which  to  have  the 
kind  of  treatment  which  It  vrlll  obtain, 
and  has  obtained,  in  the  war  on  poverty 
administration,  rather  than  throwing  it 
on  the  shoulders  of  an  already  heavily 
overburdened  Labor  Department  where 
there  will  be  yet  less  activity  and  will  not 
have  the  kind  of  evangelism  and  the 
kind  of  detailed,  personal  treatment 
which  I  think  this  needs  In  order,  really, 
to  solidly  establish  It. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  amendment, 
while  entirely  appropriate  to  t<«t  the 
question.  Is  a  year  ahead  of  Itself. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  most 
reluctantly  feel  as  I  do,  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  support  the  amendment 

I  wish  to  add  it  is  undoubtedly  "down 
the  road,"  but  I  think  it  Is  still  "down 
the  road  a  piece,"  and  that  there  Is  at 
this  writing  next  year  more  to  be  gtdned 
for  the  program  by  leaving  it  within  the 
framework  in  which  it  is  now  located 
than  In  making  the  change  proposed. 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mi.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  gamble 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  for  another 
year.  I  should  Uke  to  quote  from  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  other  body  on  this 
subject.  I  read  from  psige  24134  of  the 
RicoRD  for  September  28, 1966 : 

Mr.  Quix.  Mr.  duOrmkn,  I  would  ny  tb»t 
the  questloiu  were  mlied  aa  to  whether  the 
Dep«rtinent  of  Labor  could  effecUvely  handle 
this  progrmm.  I  rmleed  thlB  qvieetlon  with 
Secretary  oS  Labor  Wtrtz  at  the  hearlnga. 

He  Indicated  very  emphatically  that  he 
ooald  handle  the  program.  I  might  also 
point  out  when  this  propoaal  of  a  Job  Oorpa 
waa  flrat  brought  before  us  It  waa  propoaed 
that  the  Depiurtmant  of  Labor  should  Ml- 


mlnlater  It.  At  that  time  I  raised  many  ques- 
tions, wondering  whether  they  should  or  not, 
realizing  that  this  had  not  been  the  case  in 
the  old  CCC  campe.  I  realised  later  that  the 
administration  was  right  when  they  proposed 
It  be  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  I  have  been  convinced  of  It  since. 
Watching  the  OBO  operating  the  Job  Corps 
camps  over  a  period  of  3  years  convinces  me 
that  It  should  be  handled  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Only  In  this  way  can  these  train- 
ing programs  be  properly  coordinated  with 
those  entering  the  OEO  and  those  programs 
that  are  outside  of  the  OEO.  If  we  would  do 
this,  I  am  convinced  we  will  have  a  coordi- 
nated Job  training  program  for  the  young 
people  who  have  dropped  out  or  who  need 
this  type  of  training  In  school  or  else  who 
have  to  have  an  environmental  change  In 
order  to  learn  skills  that  are  necessary  for 
employment.  Therefore  I  would  say  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ooodkll],  has 
offered  an  amendment  which  really  must  be 
adopted  tf  this  program  will  be  working  weU. 
If  we  do  not  do  It  this  year,  It  will  only  be 
a  short  time  before  It  will  have  to  be  done, 
anyway. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  state  that 
I  believe  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  in  oppodng  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  had  occasion  to 
point  out  last  Friday  when  I  made  my 
opening  remarks  on  this  bill,  the  Job 
Corps  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
programs  in  the  war  against  poverty. 
Many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
Job  Corps.  Instances  of  maladministra- 
tion have  been  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  and 
others,  including,  in  one  Instance,  an  in- 
cident raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  MansfikloI. 

The  authorization  for  the  Job  Corps 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  has  been  cut 
back  from  $310  million  for  fiscal  1966  to 
$228  million.  This  is  possible  because 
the  initial  programs  of  the  Job  Corps 
included  the  construction  or  the  renova- 
tion of  Job  Corps  centers,  which  was  very 
expensive.  That  work  has  now  been 
dcme. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Job 
Corps,  like  many  new  programs,  has  suf- 
fered from  growing  pains.  It  is  almost 
Inevitable  that  we  should  expect  admin- 
istrative mistakes. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  were  47 
Job  Corps  centers  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1965;  while  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1966 
there  were  106. 

These  Job  Corps  centers  are  of  three 
kinds. 

First,  there  are  the  conservatim  cen- 
ters, many  of  which  are  located  In  na- 
tional forests  and  national  paiks  imder 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depcutment  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Department  of  Labor  has  no 
pcurticular  competence  In  dealing  with 
enterprises  of  this  sort. 

The  second  type  Job  Corps  center  is 
the  urban  training  center,  largely  near 
large  cities.  There  again  the  Depfu^ 
ment  of  Labor,  with  an  Infinite  variety 
of  tasks  at  present,  which  it  Is  accom- 
plishing with  great  sklU  and  ability,  has 


plenty  to  do  with  its  present  responsibUl. 
Ues. 

The  third  kind  of  Job  Corps  centers  are 
residential  camps  for  women.  Here 
again  the  Department  of  Labor  has  no 
particular  competence  In  this  area. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  not  asked  for  the  responsibility  for 
the  centers.  OEO  is  Just  beginning  to 
build  up  experience  as  to  how  to  admin- 
ister the  centers.  To  shift  It  to  another 
department  now,  when  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  stabilize  the  program,  would, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  be  a  serious  n^i 
take.  Because  we  do  not  like  some  of  the 
administrative  errors  which  have  re- 
ceived great  publicity,  it  is  suggested  that 
by  turning  the  program  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  we  will  cure  such 
mistakes.  This  Is  specious  reasoning. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  which  at  present 
has  no  experience  with  such  a  program 
would  do  any  better  with  It  than  would 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  now  has  2  years  of  experience  in 
the  operation  of  centers. 

Let  me  summarize  my  objections  to  the 
proposed  amendment  under  three  heads. 

First.  The  Job  Corps  is  a  program 
which  seeks  to  deal  with  the  total  prob- 
lems of  disadvantaged  youths  in  a  resi- 
dential setting.  It  alms  not  only  to  in- 
crease their  employability,  but,  In  the 
words  of  the  statute,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  "responsibilities  of  citizenship." 
Conceptually,  such  a  residential  program 
does  not  fit  well  within  the  traditional 
areas  of  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  could  not  administer  the  pro- 
gram, or  that  It  would  not  do  so  in  a 
maimer  sympathetic  to  its  purposes.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  Is  not 
an  area  where  It  has  any  particular  com- 
petence. 

Second.  The  Job  Corps,  as  I  have  said, 
is  a  new  and  developing,  program.  In 
the  process  of  starting,  not  only  the  Im- 
mediate staff  of  the  Job  Corps,  but  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ofiBcials 
who  work  with  It,  have  learned  a  good 
deal  about  the  dally  problems  with  which 
they  must  deal,  the  constraints  within 
which  It  must  operate,  and  the  changes 
and  new  directions  which  are  needed. 
This  represents  an  asset  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuity on  matters  of  administration  and 
policy  which  Is  most  Impoftant  to  any 
program,  and  which  Is  particularly  difQ- 
cult  for  a  major  new  program  to  acquire. 

The  cost  of  releamlng  and  of  rethink- 
ing countless  questions,  just  at  a  time 
when  the  program  is  really  getting  Into 
what  might  be  termed  Its  "production" 
stage,  would  be  a  heavy  one.  For  a  com- 
plex program  which  Is  already  bearing 
the  weight  of  past  startup  problems, 
could  well  be  critical. 

Finally,  in  the  residential  setting,  with 
its  full  range  of  services.  Job  Corps  se^ 
to  deal  with  the  special  and  total  prob- 
lems caused  by  hard-oore  poverty.  IQ 
this  reoiect.  Job  Con«  and  Community 
Action,  are  probably  the  most  complex 
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and  difficult  of  the  EciiuMnic  Oppor 
tunity  Act  programs. 

So  long  as  there  is  a 

pally  responsible  for  the . j, 

1  believe  It  Is  desirable  thkt  responsibility 
for  this  program  remaini  with  him.  The 
director  should  be  expected  to  assume  a 
special  responsibility  for!  those  programs 
which  Involve  the  most  Complex  assign- 
ments and  should  draw  upon  all  possible 
resources  to  achieve  success. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sdeld?  i 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  hibpy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  Interested  In  the 
Senator's  remarks  on  thf  Job  Corps,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  hav^  one  so-called 
residential  center  in  mj?  State  wliich. 
after  great  difficulty,  has  acquired  29 — 
students,  would  they  be  called? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Enrolle^. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Enrolldee.  I  wonder 
why  enrollees  are  not  recruited  fnan 
nearby  locations,  and  why  they  are  all 
required  to  come  from  «stant  parts  of 
the  coimtry  to  one  of]  these  centers. 
What  Is  the  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Ibsit  Ws  a  problem 
which  gave  the  commitUe  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  and  we  have  Inserted  in  the 
bill  an  amendment  which  will  require 
that  in  the  future  enrollees  should  be 
sent  to  camps  or  centers  within  the  gen- 
eral area  or  region  in  which  they  reside. 

When  the  program  was  new  and  had 
only  47  centers  it  was  often  difficult  to 
send  enrollees  to  centers  near  their 
home.  Now  with  106  centers  spread 
across  the  country,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  adnilnistration  has 
been  more  and  more  able  to  put  the 
young  pe<^le  into  centers  dose  to  their 
own  h<Mnes.  Under  the  committee 
amendment,  this  will  be  {done  more  and 
more  In  the  future. 

Ihe  thought  has  been  expressed,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  might  agree  that  it 
has  some  validity.  When  we  are  dealing 
with  these  conservation  camps  dealing 
largely  with  national  forests  and  na- 
tional parks— It  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  get  a  young  person  out  of  New  York 
City  and  up  to  the  hea(]y  and  pure  air 
of  Vermont.  I  think  that  remahis  as 
a  good  reason  for  sending  some  of  the 
youngsters  a  good  way  from  home. 

Even  with  this,  the  ctnhmittee  has  re- 
quired that  the  Director,  wherever  pos- 
sible, send  an  enrollee  t^  a  camp  close 
to  his  h(»ne.  i 

BIT.  AIKEN.  I  am  nit  too  famlHar 
with  the  work  at  the  cf  nter  to  which 
I  refer.  We  have  heard  for  some  time 
that  It  was  not  progressing  very  well. 
Ihe  fact  that  they  only  have  29  enrollees, 
•ccordlng  to  the  latest  figures  I  have 
teen,  would  indicate,  perhaps,  that  it  Is 
Q^  too  attractive.  aItho|ugh  it  Is  In  a 
beautiful  setting  in  thelOreen  Moun- 
tataa  National  Forest.       , 

Mr.  CLARK  That  m4T  well  be  true. 
I  admitted,  before  the  Senator  came  In. 
Hat  there  had  been  a  lot  of  headaches 
wwwcted  with  the  progDam.  It  is  cct- 
»wly  far  from  perfect,  tbere  are  s<xne 
wew  where  It  has  not  wcnlked  welL 


But  our  review  convinced  the  majority 
of  the  committee  that  we  ought  to  give 
them  another  year,  to  see  where  they  go. 
We  think  they  are  making  progress,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  us  it  would  be  useful 
to  transfer  the  program  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  seems  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Labor,  with  aU  its  ex- 
perience in  this  field,  would  be  able  to 
take  this  work  up  and  go  ahead  without 
all  of  the  bother  and  the  mishaps  which 
seem  to  attend  establishing  the  Job 
Corps  centers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  tried  to  point  out.  I 
think  before  the  Senator  entered  the 
Chamber,  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
really  has  no  experience  with  residential 
centers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  brandnew  organiza- 
tion has  not  had  any  experience,  either, 
has  it? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  has  now  had  2  years. 
It  has  learned  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  it  is?  How  long 
does  the  Senator  think  it  wiU  take  before 
it  is  fully  qualified  to  operate  these 
centers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
things  should  fully  stabilize  dining  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  see. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  we  will  see  a 
vast  Improvement  in  administration 
when  we  come  back  with  a  bill  next  year. 

The  philosophy  of  the  committee — 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
may  not  agree — ^was  that  we  could  not. 
In  the  time  available,  engage  in  sufficient 
oversight  to  effect  vast  legislative 
changes  in  the  program  this  year.  The 
subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  as  chairman,  intends  to  under- 
take next  year  what  I  hope  will  be  an 
extensive  study  as  to  whiat  changes  leg- 
islatively. If  any,  should  be  made. 

With  respect  to  tills  particxilar  amend- 
ment, the  Labor  Department  has  not 
requested  transfer  of  the  program  and 
has  not  supported  «ny  such  effort. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  that  I  have  been 
considerably  disturbed  lest  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Job  Corps  up  to  this  time 
tend  to  discredit  other  parts  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  program 
which  are  contributing  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  in  the  directicai  In 
which  they  are  going. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Job  Corps  has  been  a  most  contro- 
versisd  part  of  the  poverty  program.  We 
do  not  think  it  would  help  to  transfer  it 
to  the  Labor  Department,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  abandon  the  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
helping  the  Job  Corps  program. ,  I  am 
speaking  of  doing  harm  to  other  ptiases 
of  the  poverty  program.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  criticism  directed  toward  the 
whole  program  is  largely  on  accoimt  of 
the  Job  Corps.  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
you  have  gangrene  In  one  finger,  you 
had  better  cut  it  off  to  save  the  hand. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

BCr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 


I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  the  program  is  controver- 
sial, but  we  feel  it  is  doing  good  work 
preparing  and  a  great  many  people.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  the  program  killed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  want  to  hurt 
other  parts  of  the  program  that  are 
working  by  trying  to  mahitain  one  that 
is  not  working. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Well,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  this  amendment  Is  not  to  elimi- 
nate the  Job  Corps,  but  merely  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Department  orf  Labor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  conunend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  because  he  has 
brought  out  a  very  Important  feature  of 
what  is  involved  In  the  amendment. 

I  want  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  know  that  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  certainly  not 
opposed  to  the  objectives  of  the  Job 
Corps.  We  support  Its  objectives,  and 
feel  that  more  can  be  done.  That  is  why 
this  recommendation  Is  being  made. 

I  call  attention  to  what  happened  in 
the  State  of  Arizona.  There  is  a  Job 
Corps  camp  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
Navaho  reservation.  I  do  not  know  what 
exists  there  today,  but  I  know  that  when 
this  program  was  getting  imderway,  and 
for  months  after  it  had  been  established, 
there  was  not  a  single  Indian  in  that 
Job  Corps  camp. 

Arizona  has  more  Indians  that  does 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  In- 
dians are  in  abject  poverty.  They  are 
in  greater  need  of  this  service  than  is 
any  other  group  In  our  Nation. 

The  Indians  are  native  Americans  and 
they  are  perhaps  more  deserving  of  con- 
sideration than  is  any  other  ethnic  group. 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  indication  of  a 
mistake.  I  do  not  see  that  corrections 
have  been  made  in  the  program  as  time 
has  passed. 

We  still  have  serious  problems  which 
exist.  As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expressed  it,  this  is  the  most  crit- 
icized program  of  the  OEO  programs. 
Consequently,  I  think  we  can  justify  the 
making  of  this  change. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  stated  that  they  can  handle 
the  program,  and  the  Department  must 
feel  that  it  has  the  people  qualified  to 
do  so  or  the  Secretary  would  never  have 
made  the  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  whether 
he  can  handle  the  program  or  not,  the 
Secretary  has  not  sought  such  a  transfer 
nor  has  he  supported  any  effort  to  trans- 
fer it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  tWs  is 
a  troublesome  program,  but  it  is  one  of 
great  responsibility.  We  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  see  that  the  program  is 
handled  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
youths  that  are  involved. 

I  feel  consequently  that  It  would  be 
extremely  helpful  if  this  program  could 
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be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  consider  the  tre- 
mendous cost  Involved  we  will  really 
that  we  could  send  a  youth  through  Har- 
vard or  perhaps  through  Oxford  for 
$9,000  to  $13,000. 

I  think  that  we  should  take  Into  con- 
sideration whether  the  same  or  a  lesser 
amount  of  money  could  be  expended, 
under  proper  supervision,  with  far  more 
productive  resiilts. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

myself  1  minute. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  must 
be  a  question  of  judgment.  The  over- 
whelmiing  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  transfer  this  re- 
sponsibility from  the  OfQce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  the  Labor  Department. 

Our  dear  friends  in  the  minority  are 
standing  alone  on  this  proposition.  They 
urge  the  transfer  without  any  justiflca- 
Uon  or  rationale  as  to  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  can  do  a  better  Job. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  frocn  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MuRPHT]  has  correctly 
pointed  out  to  me  that  there  was  no  roll- 
call  vote  in  the  committee  on  this  trans- 
fer. The  suggestion  as  to  the  transfer 
was  made  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
but  it  was  never  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee for  a  vote. 

I  think,  we  should  reject  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ariz(»ia. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANNIN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmantmous  ecHisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonma  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hakt],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNomn],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MACNtrsoN],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SPARXiuif].  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smnns], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yax- 
boxottch].  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Bass]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Akdusoh],  the  Sena- 


tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oruxn- 
mo].  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harikx],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Haydin]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyri:],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MrrcALF] ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  frc«n 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Nextberger],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathkbs]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 

UAN]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Shathess],  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott 
and  Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  BiUchigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Yort  [Mr. 
Javits]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  , 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchxl],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Swiators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bkknett],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fr(»n  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  woiild  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  27, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Murphy's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sunendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  tissistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  Immediately  after  line  17,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Director  shall,  out  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  this  TlUe,  set  aside  $527,000,- 
000  for  making  grants  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sec- 
tions which  assist  young  people  in  areas 
having  concentrations  of  children  from  low 
Income  families  who  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  and 
which  Include  (A)  the  furnishing  of  such 
comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  social, 
educational  and  mental  health  services  as  the 
Director  finds  wlU  aid  such  children  to  un- 
dertake successfully  the  regular  elementarj 
school  program,  (B)  the  provision  of  ap- 
propriate activities  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  parents  of  such  children  and 
the  effective  use  of  their  services,  and  (C) 
such  other  training,  technical  assistance, 
evaluation  and  follow-through  activities  ai 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate." 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  earmark  in  the  basic 
legislation  $527  mlUion  for  the  Head- 
start  program.  This  is  the  same  amount 
which  the  committee  indicated  in  its  re- 
port it  desired  to  have  the  OEO  spend  on 
this  program  under  title  n— the  com- 
munity action  title. 
■  It  was  the  committee's  feeling,  shared 
by  OfiO,  that  it  is  wise  to  give  maximum 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  these 
community  action  programs  to  the  local 


meeting  the  needs  of 
community. 

Of  course,  we  will  debate  this  issue 
quite  fully  tomorrow,  however,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  my  opposition,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  to  the  {amendment  and 
the  basic  reason  why  I  Oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserVe  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  > 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  C*nCER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  jIb  recognized  for 

1  niinute.    ! 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  I>resldent,  I  yield 
■myself  1  minute  merfely  to  say  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  has  just  explained  my 
amendment  very  accurately. 

I  believe  that  the  H^adstart  program 
is  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  ac- 
ceptable one  of  all  the  Programs  in  this 
so-called  war  on  poverfjr. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  have  the 
funds  which  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose.  That  is  all  my 
amendment  would  do. 

We  can,  of  course,  dlMuss  this  at  some 
length  tomorrow.  i 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  Resident,  I  yield 

myself  30  seconds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  PennsylvWiia  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  directed  to  me  by  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  with  offices  at  2027  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  under  date  of  October  3,  1966, 
which  deals  with  support  for  the  pend- 
ing measure  as  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee on  liehalf  of  a;  number  of  civic 
agencies. 

There  being  no  objlection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  priniod  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

Ad  Hoc  CoMMrma  on  the 
Ecouomc  OppoSTUNrrY  Act, 
Washington.  D.Cf^  October  3, 1966. 
Dkah  Sbnatob:  We  beBeve  that  the  most 
important  achievement  oC  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  the  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  that  there  exists  In  the 
United  States  great  numlbers  of  poor  people 
amidst  imparalleled  affluence.  It  Is  also  clear 
that,  despite  the  urgent  need  to  help  these 
millions  of  people  move  out  of  poverty,  only 
a  smaU  proportion  of  th^  total  receive  direct 
assistance  under  the  cutrent  anti-poverty 
legislation.  The  anti-poverty  measure  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  (S.  316ft)  offers  a  poeitlva 
means  of  advancing  the  national  c<Mnmlt- 
ment  to  eliminate  poverty.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee's action.  In  view  of  the  modest  request 
by  the  Administration,  signifies  a  wUl  to  deal 
forcefully  with  a  difficult  problem. 

The  undersigned  organlEatlons  urge  strong 
•upport  for  the  Senate  Bill.   Further,  we  hope 
you  will  oppose  all  amendments  which  would 
lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
National  Association  of  American  Social 
Workers. 
National  Student  AaecfQlatlon. 
Appalachian  Volunteem,  Inc. 
American  Federation  Of  Teachen. 


National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen,  APL-CIO. 

National  Coimcll  of  Churches. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Executive  Conunlttee,  Citizens'  Crusade 
Against  Poverty. 

Synagogue  CouncU  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

National  Sharecroppers  Fimd. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Division  of  Himnan  Relations  and  Economic 
ACalrs,  General  Board  of  Social  Concerns,  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Antl  Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

Conununlty  Relations  Division,  American 
Friends  Service  Conunlttee. 

The  Negro  American  Labor  CotmcU. 

National  Association  for  Community  De- 
velopment. 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference. 

National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women. 

Department  of  Social  Responsibility,  Uni- 
tarian Unlversallst  Association. 

United  Automobile,  Aerospace,  Agricul- 
tural and  Implement  Workers  of  America. 

MOTION     TO     aSCOMlCIT tJNANIMOUS-CONSKNT 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  recommit  S.  3164  with  in- 
structions that  the  committee  report  the 
bill  back  with  total  authorizations  pro- 
vided for  therein  not  in  excess  of  the  to- 
tal authorizations  provided  for  in  the 
House-passed  bill,  H.R.  15111;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  be 
made  the  order  of  business  at  an  hour 
tomorrow  that  periiaps  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  I  can 
work  out — an  hour  agreeable  to  the  two 
of  us;  but  I  would  like  to  call  it  up  some- 
time tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  while  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  filing  his  motion  to  recommit  now,  it 
will  not  be  the  next  order  of  business  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Senate  because  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
has  an  amendment  he  wishes  to  pre- 
sent. But  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  sometime  t<Mnorrow  he  will 
have  his  motion  called  up  and  disposed 
of  before  the  Senate  adjourns. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  we  fix  an  hour  tomorrow; 
perhaps  2  or  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can. 
We  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  frc«n  Virginia 
that  we  could  call  it  up  tomorrow.  There 
are  a  number  of  amendments  which  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would 
like  to  have  disposed  of  before  we  vote 
on  a  motion  to  recommit. 

I  realize  the  Senator's  motion  has  some 
priority  imder  the  rules,  but  I  hope  he 
will  let  us  do  a  little  ^>adework.  whidi 
I  think  is  the  ordinary  procedure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'N^rglnia.  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  I  want  to  co<:«>erate  but 
I  would  like  to  have  srane  reasonable 
hour  designated. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Would  4  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Pour 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  would  be 
satisfactory,  with  a  half  hour  for  each 
side. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
rec(Mnmit.  filed  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  may  be  voted  on  at 
4  o'clock  tomorrow  siftemoon,  after  the 
one-half  hour  on  each  side  provided  for 
by  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
has  been  used  up. 

Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  imanlmous-con- 
sent  request  in  order  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  is  in  order. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  agreed  to. 


S.  3046,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966— AUTHORITY  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  permission  be 
granted  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  the  report  on  S.  3046,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
amendments  of  1966. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  with  supplemental 
and  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1366.  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Code  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain 
clvU  actions  in  Federal  district  courts  with- 
out regard  to  the  $10,000  limitation,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2070.  An  act  to  iMX>vlde  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City; 

S.  2463.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3080.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  Increase  the  special  revenue  bond  bor- 
rowing authority,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  8096.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  therexinder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.3716.  An  act  to  Improve  the  aids  to 
navigation  services  of  the  Coast  Gxiard;  and 

S.  3830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

Ttie  zneflsage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2947)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  In  order  to  improve  and  make 
more  effective  certain  programs  pursuant 
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to  such  act.  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  conciurence  of 
the  Senate;  that  the  House  insisted  upon 
Its  amendment  to  the  bill,  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Fallon.  Mr.  Blatjuk.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr. 
WRIGHT,  Mr.  Craicer,  Mr.  Harsha.  and 
Mr.  KuNKEL  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  put  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


FEDERAL  WATER  POLLDTION 

C70NTR0L  Acrr 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2947)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  In  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  Act. 

The  PRB8n>ING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bUl 
(8.  2947)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  improve 
and  make  more  effective  certain  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  Act,  which  was. 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TITLS  1 

Sac.  101.  The  Federal  Water  PoUtitlon  Con- 
trol Act  (33  VS.C.  466  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  tlie  end  tliereof  the  following 
new  title: 

"mUC  n — CLBAM  BITBtS  RESTORATION  PRO(«Aaf 

"Statement  of  purpoee 
"Src.  301.  It  la  the  purpose  of  thla  tlUe 
to  accelerate  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment programs  tbrougb  tbe  prepcu'atlon  and 
development  of  basin  pollution  control  and 
abatement  plans  and  through  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  Incentives  to  encourage 
waste  treatment  consistent  with  water  qual- 
ity standards. 

"SvhmissUm  of  plan 

"Sec.  aOQ.  In  tbe  case  of  Intrastate  waters, 
whenever  the  Governor  of  the  State  wherein 
such  waters  are  located  develops  a  basin  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement  plan,  he  la 
authorised  to  submit  such  plan  for  approval 
by  the  Secretary  and  Congress  in  accordance 
with  this  title.  In  the  case  of  Interstate 
waters,  whenever  not  less  than  SO  per  centum 
of  the  Governors  of  the  States  wherein  such 
waters  are  located  develop  a  basin  pollution 
contr(4  and  abatement  plan,  they  are  author- 
ized to  submit  such  plan  for  approval  by  the 
Secretary  and  Congress  In  accordance  with 
this  title.  In  the  case  of  interstate  waters, 
whenever  an  Interstate  agency  develops  a 
basin  pollution  contrtd  and  abatement  plan 
for  waters  under  its  Jurisdiction,  such  agency 
Is  authorized  to  submit  such  plan  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  and  Congress  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  title.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provlsloa  of  this  section,  in  the 
event  that  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Is  Involved,  the  Governors  of  at  least  three 
of  the  four  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  or.  In  the  event  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Is  Involved,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  at  least  three  of  the  four  States 
at  Idaho,  Montana.  Oregon,  and  Washington 
or.  In  the  event  the  Hudson  River  Basin  Is  In- 
volved, a  majority  of  the  Ooven^ors  Including 
the  Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
ratuft  develop,  or  concur  in  the  developmeDt 
of.  a  baaln  poUotlon  control  and  abatamant 


plan.  Including  any  such  basin  plan  devd- 
oped  by  an  Intarstate  agency. 
"SeiHeuf  of  plan 

"Sbc.  208.  (a)  Upon  subnUsalon  at  a  pro- 
posed basin  pollution  control  and  abatement 
plan  to  tbe  Secretary,  he  shall  transmit  such 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and.  when  appropriate,  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
for  review.  Within  sixty  days  of  transmis- 
sion of  such  plan,  such  officers  and  the  Coun- 
cil shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  their  views, 
comments,  and  reconunendatlons  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  review  the  pro- 
posed basin  pollution  control  and  abatement 
plan  together  with  the  views,  conunents,  and 
recommendations  received  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  tbe  plan  will  adequately  and 
effectively  maintain  the  waters  covered  by 
the  plan  at  the  level  of  quality  established 
by  the  applicable  water  qtiallty  standards 
for  those  waters,  he  shall  approve  tbe  plan. 
"Vonffressional  approval 

"Sec.  a04.  After  the  Secretary  approves  a 
basin  pollution  control  and  abatement  plan 
in  accordance  with  section  203  of  this  title, 
he  shall  transmit  such  plan  together  with  all 
views,  comments,  and  recommendations  re- 
ceived from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  to 
Congress  tor  approval  of  such  plan  by  Con- 
gress by  a  specific  statute  of  approval. 
"Gronf  proffram  for  treatment  works 

"Sac.  205.  Whenever  a  basin  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  plan  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  this  title,  tbe  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States, 
municipalities,  and  Interstate  agencies  from 
funds  appropriated  and  allocated  under  au- 
thority of  section  8  of  this  Act  to  assist  In 
financing  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  within  such  basin  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

"(I)  the  amount  of  any  grant  approved  by 
the  SecreUry  shall  not  exceed  40  per  centiim 
of  tbe  estimated  reasonable  construction 
costs  of  such  treatment  works,  except  that 
the  percentage  limitation  of  40  per  centum 
Imposed  by  this  clause  shall  be  Increased  to 
50  i>er  centum  In  the  case  of  grants  made 
under  this  section  from  funds  allocated  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  section  8(c)  of 
this  Act  if  the  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  estimated  reason- 
able costs  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
of  all  projects  for  which  Federal  granta  are 
to  be  made  under  this  section  frcxn  such 
allocation; 

"(2)  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  assist  In 
financing  any  such  works  which  are  receiving 
a  Federal  grant  under  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  no  Federal  grant  shall  be  made 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  to  assist 
In  flnimfting  any  treatment  works  for  which 
a  grant  has  been  made  under  this  title,  ex- 
cept a  supplementary  grant  under  section 
214  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  ot  1965  or  a  supplementary  grant 
imder  section  101  of  tbe  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966; 

"(8)  no  grant  shall  be  made  unless  such 
works  have  been  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  water  pollution  control  agency  or 
a^ncles  and  have  been  certified  by  such 
agency  or  agencies  as  entitled  to  priority 
over  other  eligible  projects  on  the  basis  of 
financial  as  well  as  water  pollution  control 
needs. 

"Approval  of  granta  front  other  agenelea 

"Src.  200.  After  Congresa  approves  a  b«ksln 
pollution  control  and  abatement  plan,  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  to  aaalst  In  tlnanring 


the  construction  of  treatment  works  in  siich 
basin  made  under  any  other  provisions  ot 
law  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  head  of 
any  other  Federal  agency,  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  or  any  other  regional 
conmilsslon  established  under  authority  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966-  imleas.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  such  works  substantially  conform 
to  such  basin  plan. 

"Administrative  expenses 
"Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  a  grant  to  pay  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  administrative  expenses  of 
a  designated  planning  agency  in  preparing 
a  basin  pollution  control  and  abatement  plan 
for  submission  for  approval  iinder  this  title. 
Only  a  planning  agency  designated  as  follows 
shall  be  eligible  for  such  a  grsoit: 

"(1)  In  tbe  case  of  Intrastate  waters,  the 
Governor  may  designate  an  agency  of  State 
government  as  the  planning  agency; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  Interstate  waters,  not 
leas  than  60  per  centum  of  the  Governors  of 
the  States  In  which  such  waters  are  located 
may  designate  either  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ments of  such  States,  or  an  Interstate  agency. 

"Use  of  Federal  employees 

"Sec.  208.  The  head  of  each  department, 
agency,  and  instrtimentallty  of  the  Federal 
Govo'mnent  Is  authorized  to  detail  em- 
ployees of  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality to  assist  any  State  or  inter- 
state agency  In  the  preparation  of  a  basin 
pollution  control  and  abatement  plan  for 
submission  and  approval  under  this  title, 
upon  a  request  frcon  such  State  or  interstate 
agency  for  such  assistance. 

"Specific  designations  and  approvals 
"Sec.  209.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thla  title,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  designated  as  the  planning 
agency  for  the  Tennessee  River  Basin,  and 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  cre- 
ated by  the  Delaware  River  Basin  compact 
is  designated  as  the  planning  agency  for  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  as  defined  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  compact.  Upon  development 
of  a  basin  pollution  control  and  abatement 
plan  (1)  by  such  Authority  and  approval 
of  such  plan  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
such  Authority  or  (2)  by  such  Conunlssion 
and  approval  by  such  Commission,  such  plan 
shall  be  a  basin  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plan  which  shall  be  transmitted  di- 
rectly by  such  Authority  or  such  Commis- 
sion to  Congress  for  approval  In  accordance 
with  thla  title. 

"tabor  standards 
"Sec.  210.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  for 
which  grants  are  made  under  section  206 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  for  the  same  type  of  work 
on  similar  construction  In  the  Immediate 
locality,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931,  as  amended,  known  as  the  Davls-Baccn 
Act  (4«  SUt.  1494;  40  V&.C.  2768.— 2768^5). 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  si)eclfied  In  this 
section,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
1960  (16  FJl.  8178;  64  Stat.  1287;  5  U5.C. 
133Z-16) ,  and  section  2  of  tbe  Act  of  June  13, 
1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C. 
3780). 

"Deflnitkma 
"8KJ.  211.  War  the  purpoaea  of  this  tiUe— 
"(1)  the  term  'baaln'  includes,  but  is  not 
limited    to,    rivtra    and    their    tributaries. 
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(treams,  coastal  waters,  aoMnds,  eetuarlaa, 
bays,  lakes,  and  portions  th^t«of.  aa  well  aa 
the  lands  drained  thereby. 

"(2)  the  term  'constructloiir  shall  have  the 
game  meaning  as  It  has  In  ^tlon  8  of  this 
Act." 

TITUC  n 

Sbc.  201.  The  Federal  Watek-'Pollutlon  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
above  the  heading  preceding  section  1  of 
such  Act  the  following: 

"rrrut  i — water  poLLtrnoN  oobttbol  prooeam" 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Sxibsection  |a)  of  section  6 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  theivof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Including,  but  not  lifted  to,  poUu- 
tlon  resTilting  from  the  dlstt^arge  Into  any 
waters  of  untreated  or  Inadequately  treated 
sewage  or  other  waste  from  sewers  which 
carry  storm  water  or  both  ^rm  water  and 
sewage  or  other  wastes,  ana  the  temporary 
use  of  new  or  Improved  chemical  additives 
which  provide  substantial  tnunedlate  Im- 
provement to  existing  treataoent  processes." 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (d), 
(e),  and  (f)  as  subsection  (t),  (f),  and  (g), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserttag  Immediately 
after  subsection  (c)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  la  aut^rlzed  to  make 
grants  to  persons  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  for  jMrevenlSlDn  of  pollution 
of  waters  by  industry,  Incjoding,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  treatment  of  Industrial  waste. 
No  grant  shall  be  made  xinder  this  svibsectlon 
in  an  amount  In  excess  of  $1,000,000.  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  more  than  70  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  Iproject,  and  no 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  unless 
tbe  Secretary  determines  that  such  project 
vUl  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  develop- 
ment or  demonstration  of  a  hew  or  Improved 
method  of  treating  indtistrlal  wastes  or 
otherwise  preventing  pollution  of  waters  by 
industry,  which  method  shaQ  have  Industry- 
wide ap>pllcation." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  by  striking  out 
all  of  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection. 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  atUll,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  with  other  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  interstate,  or  local  public  bodies  and 
private  organizations,  Institations.  and  indi- 
viduals, conduct  and  promote,  and  encourage 
contributions  to,  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  effects  of  pollution.  Including  sedimenta- 
tion, in  the  estuaries  and  eecuarlne  zones  of 
tbe  United  States  on  fish  Rnd  wUdlife.  on 
^wrt  and  commercial  fishing,  on  recreation, 
on  water  supply  and  water  power,  and  on 
other  beneficial  ptirpoees.  Such  study-shall 
also  consider  the  effect  of  demogn4>hlc 
trends,  the  exploitation  of  nalneral  reeourcea 
ud  fossU  fuels,  land  and  laduatrlal  devttl- 
opment.  navigation,  flood  attd  erosion  con- 
trol, and  other  usee  of  estuaries  and  estxu- 
rtne  zones  upon  the  pcOlution  of  the  waters 
therein. 

"(2)  In  conducting  the  slbQve  atudy,  the 
Secretary  shall  assemble,  coordinate,  and 
organize  all  existing  pertinent  Informatlcm 
0°  the  Nation's  estuarlea  and  estuarlne 
«»ea:  carry  out  a  program  of  Inveatlgattona 
*nd  surveys  to  Bup|riemen4  existing  Infor- 
niation  in  repreeentatlve  esOlarles  and  eetu- 
»rt»  zonae;  and  identify  the  problems  and 
«rtaa  where  ftuther  research  and  study  are 
reiiulred. 


"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  final  report  of  the  study  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  not  later  than 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection.  Copies  of  the  report  shall 
be  made  available  to  all  Interested  parties, 
pubUc  and  private.  The  report  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

"(A)  an  analysis  <a  the  importance  of 
estxiarlea  to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  effects  of  pollution  upon  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  such  estuaries; 

"(B)  a  disciisslon  of  the  major  economic, 
social,  and  ecological  trends  occurring  in  the 
estuarlne  zones  of  tbe  Nation; 

"(C)  recommendations  for  a  compr^en- 
alve  national  program  for  the  preservation, 
study,  use,  and  development  of  estuaries  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  resjjective  responsibilities 
which  should  be  assumed  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  by  public  and 
private  Interests. 

"(4)  Thwe  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  simi  of  $1,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  Jiine  30,  1967,  June  SO, 

1968,  and  June  30,  1969,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'estaurlne  zones'  means  an  envi- 
ronmental system  consisting  of  an  estusLry 
and  those  transitional  areas  which  are  con- 
sistently Infiuenced  or  affected  by  wat^' 
from  an  estuary  such  as,  but  not  limited  to, 
salt  marshes,  coastal  and  Intertldal  areas, 
bays,  harbors,  lagoons.  Inshore  waters,  and 
channels,  and  the  terms  'estuary'  means  all 
or  port  of  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  or  inter- 
state river  or  stream  or  other  body  of  water 
having  imlmpalred  natiu^  connection  with 
open  sea  and  within  which  the  sea  water  is 
measiu-ably  diluted  with  fresh  water  derived 
from  land  drainage. 

"(I)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  other  than 
subsection  (h) ,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1967,  June  30,  1968,  and  Jxine  30, 

1969.  Not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  any 
amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  expended  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  In  carrying  out  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  203.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Cost  estimate  and  studg 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  the  basis 
for  evaluating  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act.  tbe  development  of  new  programs,  and 
to  furnish  the  Congress  with  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1967,  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
State  water  pollution  control  agencies  and 
other  water  pollution  control  planning  agen- 
cies, ahall  make  a  detailed  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
Act;  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  economic 
impact  on  affected  units  of  government  of 
the  cost  of  Installation  of  treatment  facili- 
ties; and  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
national  requlrementa  iai  and  cost  of  treat- 
ing municipal.  Industrial,  and  other  effluent 
to  attain  such  water  quality  standards  as 
established  pursuant  to  thla  Act  or  appli- 
cable State  law.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
such  detailed  estimate  and  such  comprehen- 
sive study  of  such  coat  for  the  three-year 
period  beginning  July  1,  1068,  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  Janiiary  10,  1988,  such 
study  to  be  updated  each  year  thereafter. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  also  make  a 
complete  Investigation  and  atudy  to  deter- 
mine (1)  the  need  for  additional  trained 
State  and  local  personnel  to  carry  out  pro- 
grama  aaalated  pursuant  to  thla   Act  and 


other  programa  for  the  same  purpose  aa  this 
Act,  and  (2)  means  of  using  existing  ^deral 
training  programs  to  train  such  personnel. 
He  shall  report  the  reaulte  of  such  investi- 
gation and  study  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  not  later  than  July  1,  1967." 

Sec.  204.  Subsection  (a)  of  aecUon  7  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  tot  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  to  and  including  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $5,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year 
to  and  including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  $5,000,000,  and  for  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  to  and  Including  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1969,  $10,000,000." 

Sbc.  205  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contrcd  Act 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,200,000,"  and 
"$4,800,000,"  in  clause  (2)  of  such  subsection 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,400,000," 
and  "$0,600,000,",  respectively. 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(A)-  in  dauae  (2) 
of  such  subsection. 

(3)  by  striking  out  "i»oJect,  and  (B)  for 
the  purpose  of  the  limitation  In  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (d) ,  the  share  of  each 
mimlclpaUty  so  determined  shall  be  regarded 
aa  a  grant  for  the  construction  of  treatment 
wcwks;"  In  clause  (2)  of  such  subsection 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "project;". 

(4)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  such 
subsection  to  read  as  foUows:  "The  percent- 
age limitation  of  30  per  centum  imposed  by 
clause  (2)  of  this  subeecUon  shaU  be  in- 
creased to  40  per  centum,  and  the  dollar 
limitations  Imposed  by  such  cUuse  shall  not 
apply,  in  the  case  of  grants  made  imder  this 
section  from  funds  aUocated  for  a  fliscal  year 
to  a  State  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
Uon  if  the  State  agreea  to  pay  not  leas  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  estimated  reasonaUe 
cost  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  aU 
projects  for  which  Federal  granta  are  to  be 
made  under  this  section  from  such  aUoca- 
tion." 

(b)  The  amendmento  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  take  effect  July  1, 

IVvO. 

Sec.  206.  Subsection  (d)  of  secUon  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  all  beginning  with 
"and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967"  through  the  end  of  such  sub! 
section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  $300,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  3,  1968,  $400,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1960, 
$650,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1970.  and  $950,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1971.  Sums  so  apprc^rUted 
shall  remain  available  imtll  expended." 

Sbc.  207.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  If,  prior  to  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  any  treatment  works  In  advance 
of  the  availability  of  funds  for  a  grant  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  approves  such 
project,  and  the  State,  municipality,  Inter- 
munlcipal,  or  Interstate  agency  thereafter 
constructa  such  project  and  submlta  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  approved  by  the 
apprc^riate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  grant  for  such  {hdJ- 
ect,  the  Secretary,  upon  his  ai^roval  at  such 
application,  la  authorized  to  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  such  project  to  be 
pcad  from  future  appropriations.  No  such 
grant  shall  be  made  (1)  unless  all  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  compiled 
with  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  though  the  grant  were  to  be  made 
for  futrne  construction  of  the  project.  (2) 
In  an  amount  exceeding  a  grant  which  would 
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otberwlM  be  nutde  tmder  this  section  for 
the  future  oonstructton  of  such  project. 
Neither  an  approrel  of  th»  project  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  construction,  nor  the  mak- 
ing of  a  grant  by  the  Secretary  for  a  project 
to  be  pcUd  from  a  futiire  appropriation,  nor 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  shall 
be  oonatrued  to  constitute  a  commitment 
or  obligation  al  the  United  States  to  pnxvlde 
funds  to  make  or  pay  any  grant  for  a 
project." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subaectlon 
(a)  of  this  secUon  sh&U  apply  to  any  project 
on  which  construction  is  initiated  after 
jiute  30,  1966,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
any  project  on  which  construction  was  initi- 
ated after  June  30.  1966.  and  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
approve  such  project  for  the  purpoeee  of 
section  8(h)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  subsequent  to  the  coaunence- 
ment  of  constroctlan. 

Sk.  208.  SubsecUon  (f)  of  section  10  of 
the  VBderal  Water  Pcdlutlon  Oontnri  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  «>ut  "(f)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(f)(1)".  (3)  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  the  third  sentence 
thweof  the  following:  "It  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Hearing  Board  to  give 
every  person  contributing  to  the  alleged 
pollution  or  affected  by  It  an  o{^>ortunlty 
to  make  a  full  statement  of  his  views  to  the 
Hearing  Board.",  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  In  connection  with  any  hearing  called 
under  this  section  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  require  any  person  whose  alleged  ac- 
tivities result  in  discharges  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  water  pollution  to  file  with  him. 
in  such  form  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  report 
baaed  on  existing  data,  furnishing  such  in- 
formation as  may  reasonably  be  required 
as  to.  the  character,  kind,  and  quantity  of 
such  discharges  and  the  use  of  fa<;lUtles  or 
other  means  to  prevent  or  reduce  .)uch  dis- 
charges by  the  person  filing  such  a  report. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  unless  additional  time  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  re- 
quired in  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes,  and  all  infomuktion  re- 
ported shall  be  considered  confide  atlal  for 
the  purpoMs  of  section  1906  of  tlUe  18  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  If  any  person  required  to  fUe  any 
report  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  fall  to  do  so  within  the  time  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  for  filing  the  same,  and  such 
failure  shall  continue  for  thirty  days  after 
notice  of  such  default,  such  person  shall  for- 
feit to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for 
each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  failure,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  pay- 
able into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  brought  in  the 
district  where  such  person  has  his  principal 
office  oi  in  any  district  In  which  be  does 
business.  The  Secretary  may  upon  applica- 
tion therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture 
provided  for  under  this  paragraph  and  he 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  facts 
upon  all  such  applications. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  the  duty,  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Utiited 
States,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such 
forfeitures." 

Sac.  209.  Paragrai^  (f )  of  section  13  of  the 
IMer&l  Water  Pollution  OontnA  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  an  Indian 
tribe  or  an  authcrlaed  Indian  tribal  organlx»- 
tlon." 


Sko.210.  (a)  SecUon  3(d)  of  the  OU  Pollu- 
tion Act.  1924  (38  V&.C.  432(d) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior." 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  OU  Pollution  Act, 
1924  (33  U.S.C.  436)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sbc.  7.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  make  use  of  the  organiza- 
tion, equipment,  and  agencies,  including  en- 
gineering, clerical,  and  other  personnel  em- 
ployed by  him  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  navi- 
gable waters.  For  the  better  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  offices  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States  in  charge  of 
river  and  harbor  improvements  and  the  as- 
sistant engineers  and  Inspectors  employed 
under  them  by  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  persons  employed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  officers  of  the  Customs  and 
Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States,  shall  have 
power  and  authority  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty  to  swear  out  process  and  to  arrest  and 
take  into  custody,  with  or  without  process, 
any  person  who  may  violate  any  of  such  pro- 
visions, except  that  no  person  shall  be  ar- 
rested without  process  for  a  violation  not 
committed  in  the  presence  of  some  one  of 
the  aforesaid  officials.  Whenever  any  arrest 
Is  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  sec- 
tions the  person  so  arrested  shall  be  brought 
forthwith  before  a  commissioner.  Judge,  or 
court  of  the  United  States  for  examination 
of  the  offenses  alleged  against  him;  and  such 
commissioner,  judge,  or  court  shall  proceed 
in  respect  thereto  as  authorized  by  law  in 
cases  of  crimes  against  the  United  States." 

Sxc.  311.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  methods  for  providing  incen- 
tives designed  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  facilities  and  works  by  Industry  designed 
to  reduce  or  abate  water  pollution.  Such 
study  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  poesible  use  of  tax  incentives  as  well  as 
other  methods  of  financial  assistance.  In 
carrying  out  this  study  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  well  as  the  head  of  any  other  appropriate 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  investigation  and  study,  together 
with  his  recommendation,  to  the  Congreae 
not  later  than  January  30,  1968. 

Sxc.  212.  The  Secretary  of  the  IntKior 
shall  conduct  a  tv\\  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  extent  of  the  pollution 
of  all  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
from  litter  and  sewage  discharged,  dumped, 
or  otherwise  deposited  into  such  waters  from 
water  craft  using  such  waters,  and  methods 
of  abating  either  in  whole  or  in  pert  >uoh 
poUution.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  of  such  Investigation  to  Oongreas, 
together  with  his  recommendations  for  any 
necessary  legislation,  not  later  than  Joly  1, 
1967. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Preddoit,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendment  and  agree  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  for  a  conference,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees  <m  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ruf- 
DOLPH.  Mr.  MtnKXB,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Hak- 
Ris,  Mr.  BocMS.  and  Mr.  Mukpht  ooq- 
f  erees  on  the  put  of  the  Senate. 


REGULATION  OP  FIREARMS  IN  IN- 
"HERSTATE  CX>IlAIERCE 

Mr.    TTDINOS.    Mr,    President,    for 
more  than  30  years  James  V.  Bennett,  as 


Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  was  the  confidant,  keeper,  c(m- 
fessor,  and  jailer  of  every  person  con- 
victed of  a  crime  against  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Thousands  of  those  convicts  were  be- 
hind bars  because,  with  or  without  malice 
aforethought,  they  used  firearms  In  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

Now  retired,  but  still  actively  engaged 
in  criminal  rehabilitation  as  a  consul- 
tant to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Mr.  Bennett  analyzed  the  criminal  mis- 
use of  firearms  in  an  article  for  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  published  Septem- 
ber 25,  1966. 

Legislation  to  control  the  Interstate 
commerce  in  mall -order  guns  will  soon  be 
considered  by  the  Senate,  and  I  should 
like  Senators  to  have  the  benefit  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Bermett's  more  than  30  years 
of  experience  with  the  gun-sllnglng 
criminal  when  they  are  called  to  vote 
upon  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Bennett's  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  magazine.  Sept 
25, 1966] 

THZ  QxnSf  klTD  How  To  COMTSOL  It 

(By  James  V.  Bennett) 
Around  the  dome  of  the  nation's  Cspt- 
tol  is  a  railed  walkway  used  occasionally  by 
painters  and  roofers.  Should  you  be  able  to 
sweet-talk  your  way  past  the  guards  onto^ 
it,  equipped  with  the  kind  of  four-power 
Japanese  scopeslght  used  by  marksmen 
Charles  J.  Whitman  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
you  might,  any  Tuesday  morning,  be  able  to 
zero  in  on  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  some  300 
yards  below  as  he  walks  across  the  street 
from  his  office  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee meeting  room. 

His  stride,  you  would  observe,  has  a  bit 
of  Jauntlness.  This  Is  because,  after  five 
years  of  Investigations,  hearings,  reporti, 
bUls,  amended  bills  and  extended  floor  de- 
bates, there  Is  some  slight  hope  that,  with  the 
prodding  of  President  Johnson,  he  may  be 
able  to  get  the  Judiciary  Conmilttee  to  vote 
his  firearms-control  bill  up  or  down.  So  tat 
the  committee  has  refused  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue  raised  by  states,  like  New  York, 
which  demand  the  right  to  regulate  who 
among  their  citizens  may  purchase  pistols, 
revolvers,  shotguns  and  other  lethal  weap- 
ons without  having  the  states'  efforts 
thwarted  by  out  of  state  and  mall-order 
sales.  Though  the  Senator  presumably  has 
been  disheartened  by  the  committee's  filibus- 
tering, he  Is  now  cheered  by  the  belief  that 
enough  votes  can  be  mustered  with  the  help 
of  an  aroused  public  to  pass  the  bill  at  the 
next  session.  Thus,  after  three  decades  ot 
effort  by  nearly  all  law-enforcement  groups— 
buttressed  by  the  widespread  but  imor^ 
nlzed  support  of  a  public  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  crime  and  violence — the  blind 
and  misleading  oppoeitlon  of  a  relatively 
small,  highly  organized  gun  lobby  may  be 
overcome. 

Pending  Federal  propoeals  to  curb  unre- 
stricted gun  Mies  are  simple  and  straigjit- 
forward.  The  most  recent  Dodd  bill  require* 
anyone  who  wishes  to  buy  a  pistol  or  re- 
▼i^ver  to  do  so  through  a  licensed  dealer.  R 
would  no  longer  l>e  ponllde  under  such  s 
law  to  buy  a  bandgun  thiough  the  malU 
as  do  eo  many  JuvenlleB.  La*  Harvey  Oswaldi. 
ex-convlcts.  emotionally  dlstiirbed  person* 
or  others  who  for  one  reason  or  another  wsnt 
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to  bide  their  purchase*,  lihe  bill  would  ban 
over-the-counter  sales  of  handguns  to  non- 
residents of  the  dealer's  statte,  to  persons  im- 
der  18,  to  a  convicted  felon  or  to  anyone  not 
conforming  to  state  laws  governing  the  pur- 
chase or  ownership  of  guns. 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  buying  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  are  less  restrictive.  The 
guns  could  still  be  bought  by  mall  but  the 
purchaser  would  need  to  aocompany  his  or- 
der with  an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  (1) 
be  was  not  a  convicted  felpn;  (2)  he  was  18 
or  older:  and  (3)  he  was  ii<>t  in  violation  of 
any  state  law  regarding  biich  a  purchase. 
The  affidavit  wotild  be  forwarded  by  regis- 
tered mail  to  the  highest-ranking  law-en- 
forcement official  of  the  purchaser's  place  of 
residence.  Identifying  tht  firearm  to  be 
shipped  on  return  of  the  receipt.  It  would 
aito  limit  the  imptortatlon  of  military  fire- 
arms such  as  the  Italian  Mfennllcher  Carcano 
rifle  bought  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  for  $12.78 
to  assassinate  President  Kennedy. 

What  could  be  simpler  or  more  straight- 
forward or  more  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  state  laws?  And  yet  Hiany  people  have 
been  led  to  believe  the  bljl  Is  some  kind  of 
Federal  gun  registration  law.  Others  have 
been  hoodwinked  into  tlunking  that  the 
right  of  law-abiding  citizeps  to  keep  a  fire- 
arm for  home  protectiod  or  for  hunting 
would  be  forbidden.  Somje  have  been  pur- 
posely misinformed  that  the  bill  controls  the 
purchase  of  ammunition.  Some  have  been 
alarmed  by  statements  of  (un  lobbyists  that 
It  places  a  sales  or  stamp  tax  on  g\ins,  and 
that  the  blU  would  create  !aome  kind  of  gun 
monopoly  that  would  putt  honest  dealers, 
manufacturers  or  gun  servicemen  out  of 
business.  ' 

There  is  not  the  slightest  basis  for  any  of 
these  beliefs  but  it  serves  well  the  purposes 
of  those  who  wish  to  defeat  the  biU  thus  to 
confuse,  obscure,  misquote. 

The  bill,  in  truth,  is  a  beginning  toward 
preventing  gtins  from  conilng  so  easily  Into 
the  hands  of  the  wrong  people.  It  is  a  first 
practical  step  toward  seeing  that  the  almost 
one  million  guns  sold  each  year  by  mail  do 
not  go  directly  into  the  h^nds  of  those  who 
plan  to  use  them  for  bank  robberies,  hold- 
ups, murders  or  for  sniper  killings  by  the 
mentally  disturbed  or  hatetnongers. 

Let  me  mention  two  or  three  cases  as  ex- 
amples. 

Victor  H.  Peguer  wrote  ti)'me  while  he  was 
waiting  to  be  executed  that  he  wanted  to  die. 
He  protested  vigorously  efOorts  to  appeal  his 
caie.  In  the  course  of  a^  investigation.  I 
found  that  the  records  of  the  Federal  Prison 
Bureau  showed  that  Feguer.  within  a  month 
of  the  date  he  was  discharged  from  the  state 
penitentiary,  had  bought  a  .380-callber  auto- 
matic revolver  over  the  adunter  of  a  Mil- 
waukee gun  store.  No  quwtions  were  asked, 
no  Identification  sought.  A  casual  inquiry 
probably  would  have  developed  the  fact  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  him  be- 
cause he  was  paranoid  and  threatening.  A 
somewhat  deeper  Inqulryl  would  have  re- 
vealed that  he  was  an  ex-fx>nvlct,  had  been 
diagnosed  by  the  prison^  as  a  borderline 
schizophrenic  and  had  a  rcfoord  of  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency  dating  back  to  his  11th 
birthday.  " 

Thus  armed,  Feguer  kl4napped  a  greatly 
*dmired  and  consdentlotis  Iowa  doctor  and 
shot  and  killed  him  for  no  Reason  anyone  has 
been  able  to  learn.  That  murder  could  have 
been  prevented  under  the  podd  bill,  because 
no  Ucensed  dealer  could  bave  sold  Feguer, 
M  ex-prlsoner,  a  revolver.  I 

There  are  dozens  of  sudtt  cases  In  Prison 
Bureau  flies.  Including  thajt  of  a  prisoner  we 
reluctanUy  had  to  discharge  from  the  Leav- 
raworth  penitentiary  as  tie  law  required, 
'{dangerous.   While 
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en  route  to  Los  Angelee.  he  bought  a  gun  In 
Flagstaff.  Ariz.  He  had  the  money,  so.no 
questions  were  asked.  When  he  was  later 
questioned  about  a  check  he  was  trying  to 
cash  In  a  Sears,  Roebuck  store  In  California, 
he  whipped  out  his  gun  and  shot  two  police- 
men dead. 

Albert  Lee  Nussbaum,  like  Charles  J. 
Whitman,  has  been  a  "gunnut"  since  he  was 
18.  One  exhibit  prized  by  Senator  Dodd's 
conunlttee  is  a  high-powered  antitank  ma- 
chine gun  that  Nussbaum  simply  bought  over 
the  counter. 

In  1957  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  five  years 
for  transporting  a  machine  gun  across  the 
state  lines.  Within  a  few  months  after  sen- 
tence expired,  Nussbaum  led  eight  bank  rob- 
beries, netting  his  gang  a  total  of  $248,641. 
During  one  robbery,  of  the  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Bank  In  Brooklyn,  a  bank  guard  was 
ruthlessly  machine-gunned  to  death  and  an- 
other police  officer  missed  death  only  because 
the  bullet  Intended  for  him  lodged  in  his 
shield  pin.  An  arsenal  belonging  to  Nuss- 
baiun  contained  17  revolvers,  an  automatic 
carbine  rifle,  four  bullet-proof  vests  and  sev- 
eral thousand  rounds  of  ammunition.  When 
these  weapons  were  traced.  It  was  found  most 
of  them  had  come  from  so-caUed  "legitimate" 
sources. 

Nussbaum  now  matter-of  factly  says  from 
his  cell  In  a  Federal  prison,  where  he  Is 
serving  a  life  term,  that  he  Is  opposed  to 
any  firearms  controls.  He  doubts  they  will 
work.  Perhaps  he  reached  this  conclusion 
from  reading  the  Uteratvire  of  the  National 
Rlfie  Association — to  which  he  was  once  ad- 
mitted without  the  necessity  of  disclosing 
his  prison  record  or  much  of  anything  else. 
Being  a  member  of  the  NJt.A.,  he  had  the 
Incidental  advantage  of  buying  a  war  sur- 
plus .45-callber  automatic  pistol  for  $17.50 
and  an  M-1  carbine  for  $20.  He  also  got 
free  ammunition  from  supplies  made  avail- 
able to  the  N.R.A.  and  affiliated  gun  clubs 
by  the  Government. 

Incidentally,  these  "surplus"  carbines, 
pistols  and  Springfield  '03  rifles  are  available 
only  to  N3A.  members.  They  may  be  "sur- 
plus" but  they  certainly  are  not  museum 
pieces.  In  1965  a  total  of  848  successful 
bank  holdups  Involved  losses  of  $3,899,465, 
according  to  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, as  bandits  armed  with  handguiu,  shot- 
guns or  rifles  more  than  doubled  their  at- 
tacks and  their  annual  take  between  1961 
and  1965.  No  wonder  bank  Insurance  rates 
increase  regularly. 

One  of  the  time-worn  arguments  against 
attempting  to  ccmtrol  the  sale  of  firearms 
Is  that  It  will  not  stop  crime.  Opponents  of 
regulation  ask:  Why  try,  and  In  the  process 
perhaps  Inconvenience  law-abiding  people? 
In  this  spirit  Senator  Russell  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  Assistant  Majority  Leader,  re- 
cently said:  "These  bills  might  mEike  it  more 
difficult  for  the  murderers  to  get  guns,  but 
the  man  who  intends  to  kUl  can  always  get 
a  gun,  no  matter  what  we  do." 

If  the  majority  of  our  lawmakers  followed 
such  a  phlloeophy  there  would  be  no  laws 
against  the  distribution  of  narcotics,  fraud 
or  check  forgery,  rape,  arson  or  other  crimes. 
By  the  unwillingness  of  some  legislators  to 
face  up  to  facts  about  guns,  murder,  bank 
robbery  and  violence  are  made  easy. 

Take  Watts,  for  Instance.  There,  In  the 
most  elemental  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
policemen,  firemen  and  Innocent  bystanders 
were  rifled  down  from  rooftops,  moving  cars, 
the  ruins  of  gutted  buildings.  Fear  of 
snipers'  bullets  halted  efforts  to  rescue  the 
woimded,  stop  the  looting  or  douse  the  Aires. 
Gov.  Edmund  Brown's  tour  of  the  area  and 
his  plans  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the 
community  came  to  naught  because  of 
widespread  rifle  fire. 


During  the  rioting  more  than  2,000  guns 
were  seized;  one-third  were  later  submitted 
as  evidence  of  criminal  activity.  Of  those 
snipers  who  could  be  fo\ind  and  arrested, 
76  had  pistols  In  their  possession  and  39 
others  had  shotguns  or  rifles.  Fifty  of  the  76 
persons  arrested  for  having  handguns  had 
either  a  misdemeanor  or  felony  record.  Of 
the  39  arrested  with  long  guns,  28  had 
previous  criminal  records. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Furthermore,  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  were  far  znon  conservative  than 
the  majority  of  the  present  Court  have  up- 
held time  and  time  again  the  right  ot  the 
Federal  Oovenmient,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  pass  laws  re- 
stricting the  Interstate  transportation  of 
goods  that  are  In  violation  of  state  statutes. 

Mr.  Orth's  effort  to  xise  the  Second  Amend- 
ment argument  before  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association  was 
resoundingly  rejected  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote.  The  Bar  Association  not  only 
found  the  Dodd  bill  constitutional  but  over- 
whelmingly approved  It  as  sound  public 
policy. 

The  mumbo  jumbo  about  the  right  to  bear 
arms  is  only  one  part  of  the  smokescreen 
thrown  up  by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
to  block  any  gun -control  legislation.  The 
association  piously  declares  It  favors  legisla- 
tion that  would  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals,  juveniles  and  Incom- 
petents, but  has  no  effective  bill  of  its  own. 
Instead,  the  N.B.A.  protests  its  concern  for 
proper  use  of  firearms  In  full-page  ads  be- 
neath a  large  photograph  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  holding  a  rifle  as  a  young  man 
("America  Needs  More  Straight  Shooters"). 
In  fact,  as  President,  Roosevelt  approved  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  and  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act,  which  control  the  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  machine  gtins  and  sawed -off 
shotguns. 

The  long-standing  effcHts  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  to  thwart  any  Federal  con- 
trol of  firearms  where  possible,  or  to  wat«: 
down  bills  such  as  the  National  Firearms  Act. 
which  they  could  not  defeat  entirely,  is  in- 
terestingly and  exhaustively  detailed  in  Carl 
Bakal'B  recent  book,  "The  Right  to  Bear 
Anns." 

As  a  substitute  for  the  Dodd  bill,  the  SJRJi. 
urges  one  by  Congressman  Robert  Caskt  of 
Texas,  which  the  association  claims  is  di- 
rected at  the  criminal  and  not  the  gun.  Un- 
der the  Casey  proposal  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  given  jurisdiction  over  any 
crime  committed  by  a  person  armed  with  a 
gun  that  had  been  transported  in  Interstate 
commerce.  Thus,  99  per  cent  of  handguns, 
rifles  and  shotguns  would  be  covered. 

By  this  legislative  legerdemain  tens  of 
thousands  of  local  crimes  now  dealt  with 
under  the  police  powers  of  the  states  would 
become  a  Federal  responsibility.  (Incidental- 
ly, the  original  Casey  bill  prescribed  a  manda- 
tory minimum  penalty  of  25  years  but  this 
was  later  reduced  to  10  years.) 

Apart  from  the  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems Involved  here,  the  whole  Idea  is  at  odds 
with  the  universally  held  principle  of  local 
responsibility  for  crime  control.  Moreover, 
the  long  and  dreary  history  of  man's  efforts 
to  control  crime  by  torture,  banishment, 
cruel  and  Inhiunan  punishment  shows  the 
futility  of  long  prison  terms.  For  example, 
armed  robbery  everywhere  now  carries  severe 
penalties,  and  In  some  states  It  Is  punishable 
by  death,  yet  armed  robberies  continue  to 
escalate. 

The  wonder  Is  that  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  750,000  sensible 
men  and  women,  would  underwrite,  at  an 
atmual  cost  of  $2-mllllon,  publicity  programs 
based  on  deceptive  reasoning.    Perhaps  the 
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mimwa  to-  AiiTUilns  goe«  that  wtU  conXuie  ing  oT  sU  other*  by  two  gun-sUngers.    Thtae  age.    Several  larmlng  «)eratlons  are  col- 

orobKnire  the  biSc  lames.  tragedle.  happened  thla  year.    And  on  each  igctlng  over  $100,000  per  year  In  Qovem- 

For  thla  reason,  pertepa.  the  NJEUl.  arguea  remaining  day  of  1966.   15  people  wlU  be  jjjg„j  subsidies  as  payment  to  leave  thelx 

that  the  Dodd  blU  wouW  dlaann  the  cltiaen-  murdered  with  giina.                              ,„.^.„  lands  Idle. 

S'feaTug  u.  ^eiPi«  ^-  S^^^TZ^.  JS  S^Tefen'Sit^y^n^^^X  w^T  This  program  of  paying  farmers  not 

in  ca«s  o^^»  ^"-^  ^„^,V  „2™i^  li^ier  cS^dSg  to  a  Gallup  poll,  believe  In  flrearma  to  produce  agricultural  products  is  one 

dilnXi^rntur^^-  d^eat^d    "^l  controTmake  known  their  views  to  their  Sen-  of  ttie  reasons  for  the  shortage  of  ade- 

aSdaStt.lt    has    been    shown    that    the  atoni  and  Congressmen.  quate    food   SUppUes   and   the   resulting 

Dodd  bUl  in  no  way  reaUlcta  the  purchase  or                          ___^^^^__^  high  cost  of  living. 

ownership  of  a  firearm  by  responsible  adults.  Today  I  am  incorporating  in  the  Rec- 

But  fears  that  the  bill  would  facilitate  a          THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  ORD  a  Ust  of  all  direct  Government  pay- 

CommunUt  takeover  nevertheless  are  soberly               AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM  ments  In  excess  of  $25,000  which  have 

|^'^tSS>.S?S:SnrSL'StlfS?^t  Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr.  S!!",X'nI?^S  Slf  TX^r't'd^. 

^  function  of  the  Department  of  Defense  President,  for  the  past  20  years  the  ad-  ^he  calendar  year  1965.    This  report  does 

will  be  in  any  way  Impaired  by  the  enactment  niinlstration  leaders  have  been  agreeing  not  include  the  names  of  those  farming 

of  thU  [Doddi  legislation."    And  ba  added  j^^  ^    agriculture  program  should  be  ?Pf™"°^  *^5^  received  in  excess  of 

his  "deep  parsonal  conviction  about  the  de-  i'"'  "J  *^  w.,-  the  bona  Ade  family  $25,000  when  the  payments  consisted  of 

sirabUit,"  Of  the  biu.  J^Sf^nhSowraS?  however  on  *   series   of   checks   of  less   than  that 

Putting  aside  the  sophistry  of  the  gun  5^„^,f"™Sfin^? hav^  Mtated'out  amount.    The  figures  for  this  report,  as 

lobby  foTthe  moment,  the  vital  question  u :  numerous  occasions  I  ^^fPO^^ed  j>ut  j^^^^  ^    ^   Department  of  Agricul- 

What  kind  of  State  Uwu  reasonable  and  fair?  that  the  program  as  it  has  been  adminis-  J^inriude    only    those   navm^tTln 

only  a  few  advocates  of  the  strictest  kind  tered.  particularly  in  the  more  recent  ''^'   ^^X^,„?Ji|^,,r?°!l^*i^         ^ 

of^S^ToStrol  believe  that  the  registra-  years,  is  not  designed  to  help  the  small  which  each  individual  payment  was  In 

tton  and  Ulentmcation  of  the  estimated  100  farmer  but  rather  to  subsidize  the  ex-  excess  oi  *.i&,iwy. 

muiion  pistols,  revolvers,  rifles,  shotguns,  pai^ion  of  the  corporate  type  of  farming  As  I  caU  attention  to  Uiese  payments, 

peUet  guns,  bazookas,  zip  guns  and  so  on  Is  Qperation  *'  should  be  pointed  out  that  my  criticism 

feasible  at  this  time.    The  development  of  ^        certain  extent  this  expansion  is  is  directed  against  the  program  which 

electronic  data  procesaing  and  Information  ,     ^j^^ie  as  the  farmers  become  more  malces  Uiese  payments  possible  rather 

SrbrwhTth'iryrhSe^eru:  SSSSLTt^irSSlS^Tee^S  than  a&st  the  recipients  of  the  sub. 

S^S^  Si^u^^w^  doubtful.  larger  acreage.  sidles.    Once  Congress  enacts  these  laws. 

Mwortnoiscu-mg      ^            ^            ^  There  can  be  no  justification,  however,  the  acceptance  of  the  payments  is  legal, 

Hot  only  should  the  sale  of  guns  to  felons  for  the  using  of  taxpayers'  doUars  to  sub-  and  the  only  way  to  eliminate  these  ex- 

or  fugitives  or  drug  addicts  be  banned  but  gidize  the  acceleration  of  the  trend  to-  cessive  payments  is  for  Congress  and  the 

their  possession  by  such  persons  ought  to  be  yf^^^  t^ese  large  Corporate  type  of  op-  administration  to  amend  the  law. 

subject  to  punishment.    The  enactment  of  grations     Yet  that  is  exactly  what  has  As  can  be  seen  from  this  report,  several 

such    local    legislation    would    mftin    that  ^^^  happening  particularly  during  the  companies  are  Usted  as  having  received 

everyone  who  owned  a  handgun,  and  po^jMy  ^    Inauguration  of  a  series  of  payments.    Por  example,  the 

also   those  who  owned   high-powered   rlflea.  P^^  ^^^  y«ir»       7C„  ,r-ttil™  il^l  «.K-  Vnnnirlror     FarmR      Bn*     ^fl8     RiioIcpvp 

would  be  required  to  obtain  a  certiflcata  of  a  program  to  pay  the  farmers  large  sub-  Youngker    Farms.    Box    398,    Buckeye, 

eugibiiity.    Thus,  we  would  be  able  to  eeiae  sidles  not  to  cultivate  a  certain  percent-  Ari2..  received. 

the  guns  now  in  the  hands  of  crlmlnaUy  age  of  their  acreage.                                              Feed  grain  diversion  program $92,374 

dangerous  persons.  The  small  farmer  could  not  take  ad-  Feed  grain  price  support  program..    40,084 

Finally,  to  implement  this  most  valuable  vantage  of  the  soil  bank  payments  for     Cotton  price  support  program 68,657 

crime  deterrent,  a  stata  law  should  be  passed  retired  acreage.     With  a  single  tractor,                                                              

reetrlcting  the  sale  of  ammunlUon  to  thoee  combine,  a  compicker.  it  is  almost                 Total    201.115 

:^tXTr'orwM's^aS^u2m?r^ah'^  r  f?^^^"^  *°  ^^."^^  T*^s^^7tis;^  "^^  '■  «•  «°^«"  ^°-  ^^  ^**'' 

The  legitimate  gun  owner  would  have  a  regis-  In  the  barn  or  use  it  only  half  the  time  Bakersfleld.  Calif.,  received: 

tratlon  card  sUnllar  to  those  Issued  to  auto-  as  it  WOUld  be  for  full  Utilization.                  ^^^             ^^^^^ ,23  2,, 

mobUe  ovraers  attesting  his  rightful  owner-  Pull    and    efBcient    utillzaUon    of    his     ^^  gralndlverslon  program 55.012 

ship  of  a  particular  gun  and  his  ellglbUlty  to  equipment  and  his  own  time  would  re-     p^^  g^aln  certificate  program 47,611 

purchase  ammunition  foe  It.  quire  that  he  cultivate  practically  all  of                                                              

These    are    simple,    reasonable    propo«l8  j^jg   acreage;    otherwise,  his  machinery               Total  130.905 

which  would  not  handicap  the  honest  sports-  ^-^ij   y-  ,a^^  j^^d  he  would  be  out  Of  „..      ,    ^    „          «  ,r»-                       «»- 

man  or  gun  enthusiast.    They  are  a  smaU  ^ouia  ue  laie  »iiu  «c   wuuiu  uc  uui,  v/x  ,j^^  j    q    BobwcII  Co..  a  corporation, 

price  to  pay  to  reduce  the  nearly  6.000  fatal  ^orx.  Post   Office   Box    377,   COrcoran.  Calif., 

ihootingithat  occur  each  year  and  the  35,000  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  large  j^^giye^. 

aasaulta  made  with  firearms.    As  certain  as  operations,  using  several  tractors,  com-     „    _       ."      _                 .     ^ ,„^  ^^ 

rdght  follows  day.   they  would  have  some  bines,    and    numerous    other    items    of  Feed  grain  price  support  program.  •249.603 

effect  on  avoidable  bloodshed  caused  by  guns  equipment,   oould   very   readily   curtail  -phe  same  company  with  Box  No.  877, 

that  have  brought  death  to  more  Ameri-  operations,    reducing    both    equipment  Corcoran  Calif,  received: 

cans— 750.000-slnce  the  turn  of  the  century  ^^     ^  payroU    with  the  result  that  ^"^"'""''  ^''^  •    ''^ 

than  all  our  war.  combined.    The  annual  S^  st^hSdv  Davmmte  f OT  l<uT  acr^  ^^  8raln  dlvenrion  program....  $285,968 

total  of  46.000  armed  robberies  would  also  their  subsidy  payments  lor  !P^  acreage                                                             

decline  instead  of  Increasing,  as  at  present.  If  r^resents  to  a  substantial  degree  clear               ^^^^ _.    535,  mi 

no  ammunition  were  available  to  the  lUegltl-  profits.  ■nT..*i„v«  r<.,^<.    t«/.     9^111   Npwton 

mate   possessore  of  handguns.    But  states  On  numerous  occasions  I  have  unsuc-  Westlake  Farms,  Inc.,  iJJil  wewwu 

that  pass  laws  of  this  type  will  enact  mere  gessfully  attempted  to  place  a  limitation  Avenue,  Stratford.  Calif.,  received: 

pieces  of  paper  unless  they  are  backed  by  a  ^j  $io.OOO  on  the  maximum  amount  of  Feed  grain  price  support  program.  $120,879 

Federal    statute    forbidding    circumvention  ^  Government  subsidies  that  could  Feed  grain  diversion  program-.-    163,132 

T^^'l  ,^,?«^n'  be  paid  to  any  one  farming  operation  *^                                    -— -- 

°"rrSck"e°:ough  to  blame  the  courte  in   ^    "^eX    year^   ™s    proposal                Total »4  on 

for  a  rUlng  crime  wave  because  they  Insist  would  have  protected  the  small  farmers  ^om  J.  Moore.  Navasota.  Tex.,  received 

that  the  police  comply  with  the  Constitution  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  saved  ^^^  checks: 

In  their  treatment  of  suspecta.    We  have  millions  for  the  taxpayers,  but  it  was                   ^         *.       „  » „*.              s54  872 

bumper  stickers  urging  "Support  Your  Po-  rejected  by  the  administration  and  the     S!!I;°°^°"^*ii.fil°'"*''* 43'6«4 

Uce."    We    appoint    crime    commissions    to  Congress.                                                                  ^^  ^^     diversion _____ 

^SlToir^^'^^VSr^t^ieTockS  ^Without  this  ceiimg  on  payments  oer-  ^otai 98.536 

SlJig  of  14  innocent  Texans  and  the  wound-  tain  farming  operations  are  now  collect-  ^^^^^  gt-*.  penitentiary.  Angola. 

STof  more  than  30  others  by  a  demented  ing  as  Wgh  as  a  half  million  doUars  an-  ^^^^^^^J;^"^^ 

gun  nut.    We  view  with  alarm  the  slaughter  nually  In  direct  Government  payments  La.,  under  the  siigar  program  re*. 

of  five  people  In  Connecticut  and  the  wound-  not  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  their  acre-  $61,471  SUOSUiy. 
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Campbell  farming.  Hahiin,  Mont.,  re- 
ceived payment  of  $133,821  under  the 
wheat  certificates  progra^. 

In  Puerto  Rico.  C.  Bre\»rer  Puerto  Rico. 
Inc..  Post  Office  Box  591,  Fajardo.  re- 
ceived $489,862  subsidy  payment  under 
the  sugar  program.  i 

Antonio  Roig,  Sucrs.,  S.  en  C.,  Post 
Office  Box   487,   Humacfio,    received   a 


le  sugar  pro- 


$368,046  payment  imder 
gram.  , 

Two  operations  receiviti  In  excess  of 
$1  million  each  in  cash  of  subsidy  pay- 


Name  and  address  of  payt^ 


Program 


AIOONA 

Feed  grain  diversion. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fe«d  ir&in  price  sup- 
port. 
Cotton  price  support. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do— 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.„ 

Do 


r 


ments  imder  the  sugar  program  with 
$1,217,990  being  paid  to  the  United  States 
Sugar  Corp.,  Clewlston,  Fla.,  while  Bald- 
win. Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  3440,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  received  $1,177,070. 

In  Hawaii  27  sugar  plantations  re- 
ceived Government  subsidy  pajonents 
totaling  $10,035,628. 

In  Florida  45  companies  operating 
under  the  sugar  program  received 
$4,564,745  with  over  one-half  of  this 
amoimt  going  to  just  four  companies. 
In  fact,  one-fourth  of  these  payments 


went  to  just  one  operation,  which  re- 
ceived $1,217,990. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
complete  report  as  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  payees  who 
received  payments  of  $25,000  or  more  for 
any  program  and  the  amount  of  such 
payment  for  the  calendar  year  1965,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
w£us  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


who  received  payments  of  $25,000  or  more  for  any  program  and  the  amount  of  such  payment,  calendar 

year  1965 


Name  and  address 


Kinsrdt  t  js..  Route  3,  Box  7,  Wllleox,  Arii.    .. 
Eaton  F  i)it  Co..  Route  3,  WIUcox,  Arir 
Younrtir  Farms,  Box  398,  Buckeye,  Arii 
OUa  Ri\Tr  Ranch,  Box  C,  Gila  Bend.  Aril 
O.  R.  Rogers,  Route  5.  Box  1180,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Chathai*  <Si  Chatham,  S853  West  Vista  Ave., 

PhoenU,  Arii. 

John  Kal,  Box  488,  Marana,  Ariz 

C.  A  VJ  Bheep  &  Cattle  Co..  Inc.,  Box  368, 

Maricdi^.  Ariz. 

Pima  Cajriinunlty  Farms.  Sacaton,  Arii 

Coloradd|liverTradlnitCo..  Box  T.  Parker,Ariz 
Youngk^n  Farms,  Box  >98,  Buckeye,  Ariz 


ARKANSAS 

Cotton  domestic  allot- 
ments. 

Wi«t  certificates 

Cotton  domestic  allot- 
ments. 


CAUrOBNIA 

F«d  pain  diversion . . . 

Soprbeet  program 

Fe«d  pain  diversion. . . 

Si](u  program 


Do 

Feed  pain  diversion. 


do.. 

Pima  Ccttmunlty  Farms,  Sacaton,  Aril 

Coury  Bros.,  Route  1,  Box  87,  Queen  Creek.  . 
Arizona  Parmlnjt  Co.,  care  of  Producers  Cotton- 

OU  Co,.  Box  907,  Eloy,  Ariz. 
McCarthy  &  Hlldebrand  Farms,  Route  1,  Box 

246-A,  Kloy,  Ariz. 

Rancho  inerra  PrieU,  Box  938,  Eloy,  ArU 

Eloie  Farais  Co.,  Box  374,  Marana,  Ariz.. 
Isom  4  Item,  UO-C  East  Florence  Blvd.,  Casa 

OrandtJArlz. 
Milton  RBmtth.  Jr..  Route  1.  Maricopa.  Ariz... 
Ak-Chln^f  arms.  Route  1,  Box  12,  Maricopa,  Ariz. 
W.  C.  BtjolTO,  Route  1,  Box  104,  .Maricopa,  ArU. 

t  total  (nomber  of  payees,  22). 


Amount 


128.  S27 
28.602 
9Z374 

163,296 
4a  284 
43,422 

31700 
29,961 

47.947 

sagsi 

40tQ84 

68,657 
47,083 
70.896 
64,466 

32,228 

29,930 
31,001 

37,625 

31,126 
39,093 
26.129 


Wesson : 


s,  Inc.,  Victoria,  Ark. 


do.. 

J.  O.  A<Uns  A  Son;  Charles  Adams,  Partner, 
Hughe^.  Ark. 

|te  total  (number  of  payees.  3)... 


H.  A  A.  itidreottl.  Orimes.  Calif. 

J.  J.  Oro*,  Post  OfBce  Box  46,  Grimes,  Calif 

Western  f  »rms  Co.,  Post  OfBce  Box  235,  Byron, 

Calif. 
Five  Poihts  Ranch  Inc..  Post  OfBce  Box  247. 

Five  P4»its.  Calif. 


1,048,354 


31,908 

26,703 
37,450 


96,061 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 
Do. 


Feed  pain  price  sup- 
port. 
Do 


Do. 


Feed  pain  diversion. . . 

Do 

'"f  program 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do„ 


Oiusti  Fi 
Airway 

Fresno, 
Calflax 

Calif. 
Five  Pol 

Points, 
Ooodmi 

Trani 
Noble, 

Calif. 
RyanB 
Sullivan 

Trani 
Airway 

Fresno, 


,  Inc.,  2220  Tulare,  Fresno,  CalU... 
ns.  Inc.,  1221  Fulton,  room  614, 
Jif. 
Post  OfBce  Box  307.  Five  Points. 

^  Ranch.  Post  OIBoe  Box  247.  Five 
)alU. 

ction  Ranch.  Post  Office  Box  235. 
lity.  CalU. 
H..  Poet  OfBoe  Box  641.  Kerman. 

I,  Post  OfBce  Box  288,  Mendota.  Calif. 
'  Qrapuuil,  Post  Office  Box  128-A. 
lity.  Calif. 

s.  Inc.,  1221  Fulton,  room  614, 


Calflax  6\ti,  Poet  Office  Box  807,  Five  Points, 

Calif,    [f 
Five  Poll!*  Ranch,  Poet  Office  Box  247,  Five 

PoInU,  Dalif. 
Hugh  Hiicbon  Ranches,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 

201.  Callpatria.  Calif. 
H.  B.  Murphy  Co..  Post  Office  Box  75.  Brawley, 

Calif. 
River  Faifas  Co..  Post  Office  Box  1260,  Brawley, 

Calif. 
Arthur  H-  Saikhon,  Post  OfBoe  Box  1196,  El 

Centre.  Calif. 
Peter  J.  Satchez,  1205  Aurora,  El  Centro,  Calif.. 
Harvey  Sj  Gidhu,  Post  Office  Box  217,  Brawley, 

Calif. 
H.  B.  Mn^by  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  74,  Brawley, 


26,003 
27.738 
34,637 

27.677 

29,611 
71,320 

122.537 

155,058 

39.464 

115,628 

26.714 
69.785 

41.688 

54.264 

67, 167 

51,334 

57,320 

37,017 

25,937 

30,342 
34,909 

56.586 


Program 


CAi  iroaNi  A— continued 
Sugar  program 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Wheat  program. 
Do 


Feed  grain  diversion 

Feed  grain  certificate . . . 
Feed  grain  diversion 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Sugarbeet  program 

Sugar  program 

Do 

Feed  grain  price  support . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Feed  grain  diversion. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do„ 


Name  and  address 


Do..... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do „ 

Sugar  program 

Feed  grain  diversion.. 

Sugar  program 


Do. 
Do. 


Popejoy  4  Bohlander,  Post  Office  Box  119,  El 

Centro,  Calif. 
Jack  Bros.  A  McBumey,  Post  Office  116,  Braw- 
ley, Calif. 
John-oon  A  Drysdale  Land  A  Cattle  Co.,  Route 

2,  Box  9,  Brawley,  Calif. 
Foster  A  Sperber,  Route  2.  Box  60,  Brawley, 

CaUf. 
Jack  Harelson.  Route  1,  Box  101,  Calexico.  Calif 
John  J.  Ehnore.  Post  Office  Box  119,  Brawley. 

Calif. 
Adamek  A  Dessert,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  787. 

Seeley,  Calif. 
Bonanza  Farms.  Inc..  1404  Ross.  El  Centio. 

CaUf. 
J.  O.  Boswell  Co.,  Box  1447.  Bakersfleld.  Calif 
Robert  T.  Johnson.  1902  NUes  St..  Bakersfleld. 

Calif. 
J.  G.  BosweU  Co..  Box  1447.  Bakersfleld.  Calif 

do 

Buena  Vista  Associates  and  .Miller  A  Lux  inc. 

550  Keaniey  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
D.  M.  Bryant.  Jr..  Box  540.  Pond,  Calif  ... 
Robert  T.  Johnson,  1902  Niles  St.,  Bakersfleld, 

CalU. 
Sagues  A  Montero,  Box  316,  Lost  HiUs,  CalU 
Skylane  Farms,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  668,  Wasco. 

CalU. 
8.  K.  Farms,  Route  1,  Box  24,  Burronwillow, 

CalU. 
Henry  MUler  Trust,  550  Kearney  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. CalU. 
Kem  County  Land  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  380. 

Bakersfleld,  Calif. 
Palm  Farms,  Inc.,  4016  Stockdale  Highway. 

Bakersfleld.  CalU. 
Kem  County  Land  Co..  Post  Office  Box  380. 

Bakerfleld,  CalU. 
J.  O.  Bosweil  Co.,  a  corporation.  Post  Office 

Box  377,  Corcoran,  CalU. 
Salyer  Land  Co.,  a  corporation.  Post  Office  Box 

488,  Corcoran,  CalU. 
South  Lake  Farms,  a  corporation.  Post  Office 

Box  848,  Corcoran,  CalU. 
West   Haven   Farming  Co.,  24487  Road  140. 

Tulare,  CaUf. 
Westlake    Farms,   Inc.,  23311    Newton   Ave., 

Stratford.  Calif. 
Borba  Bros.,  a  partnership.   5521   22d    Ave.. 

Hiverdale.  Calir 
J.  G.  Boswell  Co..  a  corporation.  Post  Office 

Box  877.  Corcoran.  Calif 
Boycott  Faming  Co..  a  corporaUon.  Post  Office 

Box  386,  Corcoran,  CalU. 
Ineo  Farms.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  135.  Bonsall. 

CaUf. 
George  W.  Nickel.  Jr.,  doing  business  as  Kem 
River  Delta  Farms.  Post  Office  Drawer  B. 
Wasco.  Calif. 
Lone   Oak    Ranch,    a    partnership.    Box    686. 

Corcoran,  CaUf. 
Salyer  Land  Co.,  a  corporation.  Post  Office  Box 

488.  Corcoran,  CalU. 
South  Leike  Farms,  a  corporation.  Post  Office 

Box  848,  Corcoran,  Calif. 
J.  O.  Stone  Land  Co,  Post  Office  Box   146. 

Stratford,  CalU. 
Vernon  L.  Thomas,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  8. 

Huron.  Calif. 
Wedderbum  Bros.,  a  partnership.  210  Fox  St.. 

Lemcore,  Calif. 
West   Haven   Farming  Co.,  24487   Road   140, 

Tulare,  Calif. 
Westlake    Farms,   Inc..   23311   Newton   Ave., 

Stratford,  Calif. 
John  Fuson,  Poet  Office  Box  875,  Lebec,  CalU 
Brights  Nursery,  Inc.,  6246  South  Plainsburg, 

Le  Grand,  CaUf. 
Wolfsen  Land  A  Cattle  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  311, 

Los  Banos,  CalU. 
MiUer  A  Lux,  Inc.,  830  6th  St.,  Los  Banos,  CalU. 
Mesa  Farms,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  535.  King 
City.  CalU.  ^^ 


Amount 


826,972 

30,060 

28.602 

40.663 

30.675 
28.982 

29.321 

33.  OM 

28.282 
25.166 

55.012 
47.611 
65,012 

37.412 
40.666 

28,695 
26,060 

25,473 

25,473 

88,120 

27,720 

117.684 

249,603 

167,858 

97.320 

37.95ft 

120.870 

41.686 

286.968 

32.943 

28,362 

43,977 

36,329 

239,574 

336,378 

75,660 

63,694 

46,525 

109,014 

161,132 

25,063 
25,186 

32,619 

67.115 
48,436 
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Natne  and  addreat  of  payees  who  received  paymenU  of  tS6,000  or  more  for  any  program  and  the  amount  of  9uch  payment,  calendar 

year  1966 — Continued 


Pracram 


CALiroKNU — con. 

FMd  cnln  dlvanlOD. 
Do 


Sugar  procram. 
Do 


NaoM  uid  Mldreas 


Wheat  diversion. 
Sugar  procram... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Sugarbeet  program. 

Do 

Sugar  program 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


Feed  grain  diversion. 
Do 


Sugar  program. 


COLORADO 

Wheat  certifleates.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 


Feed  grain  dlvenion. 
Wheat  certiflcatee.... 


Do. 


Do 

Do-.. 


nORIDA 


Sugar  program. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do- 


Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do. 


Do — 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Amount 


Bey  Bros..  Paicines,  Calil. --.--- 

Daley  Enterprise,  a  partnership,  North  Parlt 

Ststioo,  Poet  Ofllce  Box  4067,  San  Diego,  CaUf. 

John  Bcgetti  &  Robert  Bogetti,  341  Hollywood, 

Tracy,  Calif.  _ 

Cateagno  Farms,   Route  1,   Box  400,  French 

Camp,  CalU. 
Jackson  A  Reinert,  Box  787,  Paso  Robles  JTallf.. 
Jack   Fukumoto,  Post  Office  Box  W,  DixoD, 

CaUf. 
Arnold  Collier,  Port  Office  Box  175,  Dixon,  Calif. 
Lum  4  Young,  Route  2,  Box  1880,  Vacavflle, 

Calif. 
Solano  Farms  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box  426,  DUon, 

Calif. 
George  M.  Struve,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box  7,  Lib- 
erty Farms,  Calif.  „, 
Newhall  Land  &  Farming  Co.,  8002  West  El 
Nido  Bd..  El  Nido.  Calif.  ^  _  ^  .., 
Oti  Bros.,  8447  SawleUe  Ave.,  Yuba  City,  CaUf. 
E.  W.  Merritt  Farms,  11188  Road  192,  Porter- 

ville,  CaUf.  „,       „ 

Chew  Bros.,  «2M  Fordham  Way,  Sacramento, 

Calif. 
Lloyd  M.  Eveland,  Post  Office  Box  27,  Wood- 
land, Calif.  ™     J,     J 
Heidrick  Bros.,  Route  I.  Box  1215,  Woodland, 

Calif. 
Meek  *  LeMaitre,  200  Cedar  Lane,  Woodland, 
CaUf. 

Layton  Knaggs,  Box  970,  Woodland,  Calif 

C.  Bruce  Mace  Ranch,  Inc.,  Box  190   Davis, 

Calif. 
Tony  A.  Sanchez,  1409  South  Hmter  St.,  Stock- 
ton, CaUf. 

State  total  (num- 
ber of  paye  », 

87). 


Monaghan  Farms,  Box  358,  Commerce  City, 
Colo. 

Box  Elder  Farms,  Equitable  Bldg,,  Denver,  Colo. 

Kalcevic  Farms,  Inc.,  19  Del  Mar  Circle,  Aurora, 
CalU. 

Wlllard  Hubbs,  Byers,  Colo -. 

Baughman  Farms,  Inc.,  Liberal,  Kans -. 

Baughman  Farms,  Inc.,  care  of  T.  Jerry  Blake- 
more,  Haswell,  Colo. 

James  S.  Garvey,  care  of  Oarvey  Farms  Man- 
agement Co.,  Colby,  Kans. 

Olive  W.  Oarvey,  care  of  Oarvey  Farms  Man- 
agement Co.,  Colby,  Kans. 

Penny  Ranch,  Burlington,  C<Jo 

Baughman  Farms,  Inc.,  Liberal,  Kans 


125,968 
34,504 

25,443 

37,334 

25,264 
28,904 

26,405 
29.084 

27,648 

29,006 

73,660 

29,766 
40.673 

53,327 

33,081 

71,671 

42,957 

71,266 
80,325 

26,830 


Program 


FLORIDA — con. 
Sugar  program 


2.6M,8S3 


CA.  Barth'and  Robert  Barth,  HoUy,  C«*). 
Wm.  Stretesky,  Juleeburg,  Coto 


Steto  total  (number  of  payees,  13). 


40,617 

28,680 
26,203 

26,359 
47,134 
36,843 

2S,9I» 

38,738 

25,406 
51,260 
28,940 
25,068 
25.185 


426,384 


Do. 


CUck  Farms,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1326,  Clewls- 

ton,  Fla.  ^ 

J.  E.  Frierson.  Route  2,  ClewistODL  Fla..... 
Florldagold  Citrus  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box  1890, 

Tampa,  Fla.  „,    ^^ 

Hlcpochee  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  177,  Clewlston, 

Fla. 

John  Tiedtke,  Clewlston,  Fla. 

Ray  D.  Yoder,  Moore  Haven,  Fla. .... 

Arbank  Farms,  Inc.,  4217  Ponce  DeLeon  Blvd.. 

Coral  Oables.  Fla. 

United  States  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewlston,  Fla 

O   V.  Land  Co.,  Inc.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bldg.,  Room  1211,  Miami,  Fla. 
Bueno  Farms  Corp..  Post  Office  Box  D,  Paho- 

iiee,  Fla.  ^„      „ 

Flying  Cow  Sugar  Farm,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 

611.  Belle  Glade,  Fla. 

A.  Duda  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Box  257,  Ovledo,  Fla 

Eastgate  Farms,  Inc.,  100  East  Robinson  St., 

Orlando,  Fla.  ,    .     „ 

Cloeter  Farms.  Inc.,  Box  933,  Belle  Glade,  Fla... 
BiUy  Rogers  Farms,  Poet  Office  Box  68,  South 

Bay,  Fla. 
C.  A.  Thomas,  Post  Office  Box  8,  Lake  Harbor, 

Fla. 
South  Florida  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.,  530  Pan  Amer- 
ican Bank  Bldg.,  ISOSE.  3d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 
715  Farms,  LTD,  Poet  Office  Box  D,  Pahokee, 

Fla. 
Sugarcane  Farms  Co.,  318  A  Royal  Poinciina 

Plaia,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Chanticleer  Farms  Co.,  318  A  Royal  Poinciana 

PUsa,  Palm  Beach,  ¥\a. 
S.  N.  Knteht.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  7.  BeUe 

Glade.  FU^  ,   ^ 

Vinegar  Bend  Farms,  Inc..  Box  R,  BeUe  Glade, 

Fla. 


48,101 

28.727 
25,201 

29.186 

80.871 
30.554 
43,376 

1,217,990 
32,477 

31,204 

27,962 

142,197 
63,198 

136.268 
74.661 

62,730 

140,639 

123,438 

78.583 

28,936 

30,043 

37,689 


Do. 

Do., 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do- 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Do-. 


Do.. 
Do.. 


HAWAO 


Sugar  program. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 
Do- 
Do. 


Do. 


Do- 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Name  and  address 


Do 

Do 

Do. 


AmoDat 


FriU  Stein,  Jr.,  1124  NW.  16th  St.,  BeUe  Glade, 

Fla, 
South  Bay  Growers,  Inc.,  Box  68,  South  Bay, 

FU. 
Miami  Sod  Co.,  1001  NW.  42d  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 
Sam  Senter  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  185,  Belle  Glade, 

Fla. 
Vandegrift-WiUiams  Farms,  Inc.,  Post  Office 

Box  619,  Pahokee,  Fla. 
F.  A  W.  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  513,  Belle  Olade,  Fla.. 
Hayee-Quackenbush,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box  746. 

Belle  Glade.  Fla. 
New  Hope  Sugar  Co.,  314  Royal  Poinciana 

Bldg.,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Wedgworth  Farms,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box  206, 

Belle  Olade,  Fla. 
J.  T.  Boynton  Farms,  Inc.,  1649  East  Main  St., 

Pahokee,  Fla. 
S.  N.  Knight  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  730, 

BeUe  Gbde,  FU. 
J.  AUen  Baker  Farms,  Box  611,  BeUe  Olade,  Fla. 
J.  E.  A  J.  W.  Beardsley.  Poet  Office  Box  149, 

Clewlston,  Fla. 
Talisman  Sugar  Corp.,  Box  814,  BeUe  Glade, 

Fla 
New  Ranch  Corp.,  care  of  A.  R.  Diebold,  375 

Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  H.  Hechler,  Highlands  Springs,  Va 

Hatton  Bros.,  Inc.,  Drawer  558,  Pahokee,  Fla... 
Harley  Watson,  care  of  W.  E.  Bolton,  Box  366, 

Lake  Harbor,  Fla. 
Tokaliga  Farm.s  Co.,  314A   Royal  Poinciana 

Piaaa,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Florida  Siwar  Corp.,  Box  1001,  BeUe  Glade.  Fla 
Camayen  Farms,  Co..  Post  Office  Box  6216,  West 

Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

R.  W.  Bishop.  Clewlston.  Fla 

OkeelanU  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 

86.  South  Bay,  Fla. 


State  total  (number  of  payees,  45). 


Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co..  care  of  C.  Brewer 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3470,  Honolulu, 
HawaU. 
Mauna  Kea  Sugar  Co..  Ltd..  care  of  C.  Brewer 
&  Co..  Ltd..  Post  Office  Box  3470,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
Pasuhau  Sugar  Co..  Ltd.,  care  of  C.  Brewer  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3470,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co.,  care  of  C.  Brewer  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3470,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
KUauea  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd..  care  of  C.  Brewer  A 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3470,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
Olokele  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  care  of  C.  Brewer  * 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3470,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
Wailuku  Sugar  Co.,  care  of  C.  Brewer  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3470,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Gay  and  Robinson,  MakaweU,  Hawaii 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  care  ot  ,\raerican  Fac- 
tors, Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3230,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
Grove  Farm  Co.,  Puhi  Rural  Station,  Lihue, 

HawaU. 
Lihue  Plantation  Co.,  care  of  American  Factors, 
Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3230.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
McBrybe  Sugar  Co..  Ltd..  care  of  Alexander 
&  Baldwin  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  3440,  Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii. 
Walmea  Sugar  MiU  Co.,  Ltd..  care  of  Amencan 
Factors.  Ltd..  Post  Office  Box  3230.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii.  „       „._j.j 

Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.,  Division 
of  AleTandcr  &  Baldwin.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
3440,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Pioneer  MiU  Co.,  Ltd.,  care  of  American  Fac- 
tors, Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3230.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  .    .  „    .. 

EWA  Plantation  Co.,  care  of  Castle  4  yooke, 
Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2990,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Kabuku  Plantation  Co.,  care  of  .\leiander  * 
Baldwin  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  3440,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
Oahu  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd.,  care  of  Alexander  4 
Baldwin  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  3440,  Honolulu. 
HawaU. 
Waialua  Agricultural  Co.,  Ltd.,  care  of  Castle  & 
Cooke.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  2980,  Honolulu, 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co„  care  of  C.  Brewer  4  Co., 
Ltd..  Post  Office  Box  3470.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Puna  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd..  care  of  C.  Brewer  4  Co., 
Ltd.,  Post  Office  Box  3470,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Charles  Akamu,  Jr.,  Naalehu,  Hawaii - 

Hamakua  MiU  Co..  care  of  Theo.  H.  Davies  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  HawaU. 


J2M70 

48,(17 

30,  ir 
78,088 

Mites 

39.758 
33,246 

44,038 

78,458 

45,148 

62,371 

47.471 
28,772 

203,624 

711.840 

29,598 
61, 5M 
38,317 

63,609 

161,047 
30,065 

30,853 
651,938 


4,56i745 


375,174 

406,069 

»1,745 

382.027 
308,348 

308,603 

308,34$ 

191,401 
417,240 

359, f64 
566,843 
294,352 

64,1« 

1.177,070 

460.536 

•   447,066 
307,463 

561,  on) 

5S«,«71 

363,775 
316,378] 

96.7 

279,255  1 


October  3,  1966 

Same  and  address  of  paykks 


Program 


HAWAn— continued 

Sugar  program 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 


roAHO 

vmest  certificates. 

Do- 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 


ILLINOIS 

Feed  grain  diversion. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


INDUNA 

Feed  grain  diversion. 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


IOWA 

Feed  grain  di'verston. 


Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


Do 

Feed  grain  price  sup- 
port. 

Feed  grain  diversion.. 

Feed  grain  price  sup- 
port. 


lotnsuNA 
Sopr  program 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do :; 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


Honokai 
Co.,] 

Kohala 
Post 


III 


4  Co. 

Hawaii 


Onomet 
Post 


WUliani 

Idaho 
Clinton 
Meachate 
Ira  Mc]  [jtoeh 

Idaho 
Wagner 
WUlmi 


SI 
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who  received  payments  of  $25,000  or  more  for  any  program  and  the  amount  of  such  payment,  calendtar 

year  1965 — Continued 


Name  and  address 


Sugar  Co.,  care  of  Theo.  H.  Davies  4 

'  ,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Sligar  Co.,  care  of  Castle  4  Cooke,  Inc.. 

( >!  Bee  Box  2990,  Honolulu,  Hawau. 

Laupah  k  hoe  Sugar  Co.,  care  of  Theo.  H .  Uavies 

iLtd.,  Post  Office  Box  3020,  Honolulu, 


Sugar  Co.,  care  of  Brewer  4  Co.,  Ltd., 
d:  fice  Box  3470,  Honolulu.  HawaU. 


St  9  te  total  (number  of  payees.  27) . 


Rehn.  2020  Overland  Ave..  Burley. 

Ilanch,  Route  3,  Rupert.  Idaho 

'  Land  4  Cattle  Co..  Lapwai.  Idaho... 
'   4  Sons.  2034  14th  St..  Lewiston, 


er  % 


ros..  1126  3d  St..  Lewiston.  Idaho... 
Bros..  Rexburg,  Idaho 


e  total  (number  of  payees,  6) . 


Edward  p.  Sumner,  Jr.,  Jessie  Sumner,  and 
John  Siimner.  care  of  Edward  C.  Sumner,  Jr., 
Milford,  HI. 

Cote  Farms,  Inc.,  St.  Anne,  111 

Tallmadge  Ranch.  Inc..  Momence.  lU. 

A.  H.  NMhols.  724  3d  St..  DUon.  lU... 


State  total  (number  of  payees.  4)_. 


Dr.  Lee  Marls.  606  South  Brady  St..  Attica.  Ind. 

John  Bl^od,  206  East  5th  St.,  Mount  Carmel,  111 

Wm.  04t|ring,  Inc.,  Rural  Route  6,  Rensselaer, 
Ind.    I 

James  u,  Green,  care  of  Northern  Trust  Co.. 
Box  N,i  Chicago,  lU. 

Savich  Finns,  Rural  Route  6,  Rensselaer,  Ind.. 

E verettJMadison,  Momence.  Ill 

New  H|ihnony  Realty  Co..  care  of  Melvin 
Fishei!  Farm  Manager,  Route  2,  New  Har- 
mony, Ind. 

Overmytr  Farms,  Inc.,  FrancesviUe,  Ind 

Arthur  P.  Oumi,  North  Judson,  Ind 

Richard  4:  Jerome  Oumz,  North  JudKin.  Ind... 

Wm.  Odhring,  Inc.,  Rural  Route  6.  Rensselaer, 
Ind.      I 

Sta^  total  (number  of  payees,  11) 


i 

Oarst  Ctii.  care  of  Stephen  Garst,  Coon  Rapids, 
Iowa 

J.  F.  HUiDl,  701  North  Iowa,  Charles  City.  Iowa 

Lawrenos  HamUton.  Rural  Route  1.  Hampton, 
Iowa. 

Payne  Valley  Farms,  Inc..  by  M.  M.  Payne  III. 
HambUg.  Iowa. 

Amana  abciety.  care  of  Wm.  Hahn.  farm  man- 
ager, I  llddle  Amana,  Iowa. 

Lakin  1 4nch,  Roy  SeUey,  agent,  Odebolt,  Iowa. 

do 


Lakin  F«icb.  Odebolt.  Iowa 

Amana  Sbciety.  care  of  Wm.  Hahn,  farm  man- 
ager, i  l|ddle  Amana,  Iowa. 

St  1^  total  (number  of  payees,  9) 


Churchlll4  Thibaut,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  431. 

Donal  iyonvUle.  La. 

C.  F.  Ddgle.  Jr.,  trader,  Labadieville,  La 

B.  4  D.  Thibaut.  partners,  Route  2.  Napoleon- 

ville,  t«. 

Savoie  Industries,  partners.  BeUe  Rose,  La 

Duhe  Bros.  Planthig  Co..  Post  Office  Box  241, 

New  I|]^ria,  La. 

nle  4  Sons,  Inc.,  Route  1.  Box  265, 
;te.  La. 

iout  4  Sons.  Ltd..  Route  1.  Box  288. 
tte.  La. 
irt's  Sons  L  4  S  Co..  Post  Office  Box 

540,  Pbquemine,  La. 
Catherine  Sugar  Co..  Inc..  Route  2.  Box  104. 

Port  .^Ucn,  La. 

Young's  Industries.  Inc..  YoungsviUe.  La 

J.  B.  Levert  I-and  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  351, 

Thilxxihux,  La. 
Caldwell  Sugars  Co-op..  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 

226,  Tfilbodaux,  La. 
Valentiila  Surars,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  340. 

LockpUt,  La. 

Ahna  PlaaUtion.  Ltd..  Lakeland,  La 

Graugni  ■  1  Farm,  St.  James,  I^ 


Amount 


$276,748 
375, 161 
388,978 

363,  T7f 


10,035,628 


27,669 

37,722 
27.081 
35,423 

36,204 
09,336 


263.435 


27.575 


51.674 
45.745 
87.064 


162.078 


32.948 
35.880 
79.788 

26,893 

43.505 
29.022 
34,848 


111.494 
66.711 
42,575 
25.265 


528,710 


33,180 

31.180 
25.816 

29.025 

161.601 

74,064 
38,101 

29.677 
57,395 


438.048 


46,864 

37.844 
26,316 

51.248 
26,512 

25,019 

32,973 

65,899 

28,224 

39,940 
26,341 

27,521 

50,413 

35,647 
30,040 


Program 


LOUISIANA— continued 
Sugar  program 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do- 

Do- 


MINNESOTA 

Wheat  certificates.*. 


MISSISSIFn 

Cotton  domestic  allot- 
ments. 


MISSOCHI 

Feed  grain  diversion. 

Do 

Do 


Feed  grain  price 

support. 
Feed  grain  diversion. 
Do... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MONTANA 

Wheat  oertfficates. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


KANSAS 

Wheat  certificates. 
Do 


Do. 


Do 

Feed  grain  diversion. 

Wheat  certificates 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Feed  grain  diversion. 

Do 

Do 

Wheat  certificates 

Sugar  program 

Feed  grain  diversion. 
Wheat  certificates 


Do. 


Name  and  address 


Caire  4  Grangnard,  Post  Office  Box  7,  Edgard. 

La. 

T.  Lanaui  Son.  Lucy.  La 

Terre  Haute  Plantation.  Inc.,  Reserve,  L^ 

Levert  St.  Jolm.  Inc.,  Route  1,  Box  10,  St. 

MartinviUe,  La. 

Cypremort  Farms,  Inc.,  Louisa,  La 

Sunrise  Planting  Corp.,  State  Route  B,  Box  302. 

Franklin,  La. 
Sterling   Sugars,   Inc.,   Post   Office   Box  672, 

Franklin,  La. 
A.  V.  Allain  4  Sms,  Inc.,  Route  2,  Box  211, 

Jeauerette.  La. 
Eaty  Plantation.  Post  Office  Box  344,  Franklin. 

La. 
Southdown    Inc..  Post  Office  Box  52378,  New 

Orleans  La. 
The  South  Coast  Corp.,  1420  Carondelet  Bldg.. 
KUUUEen  4  FarweU,  Inc.,   Route  1,  Box  157, 

Port  Allen,  La. 
Westover  Planting  Co.,  Ltd.,  Route  2,  Box  214, 

Port  Allen,  La. 
Harry  L.  Laws  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Route  2,  Box  299, 

Port  Allen,  La. 
Poplar  Orove  Planting  4  Refining  Co.,  Inc., 

Route  2,  Box  69,  Port  AUen  La. 
Margaret  Plantation,  care  of  Frank  Carruthlll, 

agent.  Route  2  Box  195,  Port  Allen,  La. 
Louisiana  State  Penitentiary,  Angola,  La 

State  total  (number  of  payees,  32) 

E.  O.  Melo,  Box  205,  Stephen.  Minn 

State  total  (number  of  payees,  1) 


H.  R.  Wetson  4  Sons,  Tunice.  Miss... 
State  total  (number  of  payees,  1) . 


Scamman  4  Co.,  Rock  Port.  Mo 

Donald  E.  Morris,  Fortescue.  Mo 

O.  D.  Patterson,  O.  J.  Patterson,  Mount  City, 

Mo. 
..-do 


Roy  J.  Davis.  BoonvUle.  Mo 

G.  Leslie  DeLapp.  care  of  Don  Elefson  (RLDS 
Church),  RLDS  Auditorium,  Independence, 
Mo. 

James  Washburn.  LaBelle.  Mo 

MaxweU  Bros..  Route  1.  East  Prairie.  Mo 

Arressar  Ranch.  Inc.,  Wm.  Milne,  mgr.,  Bur- 
lington Jet.  Mo. 

State  total  (number  of  payees,  9) 


CampbeU  Farming.  Hardin.  Mont 

Floyd  Warren  Inc.,  Hardin.  Mont 

V.  R.  Caiier4  Sons,  Toston,  .Mont 

Lee  A.  Booth,  1742  Alder  Dr.  Oreat  Falls,  Mont. 

Juedeman  Orain  Co.,  Oeraluine  Mont 

Leo  M.  Kraft,  Box  909.  Havre.  Mont 

Marlin  Spicher,  Hingham.  Mont 

Allen  Kolstad,  Ledger.  Mont 

Schnitiler  Corp.,  Froid,  Mont 

Nash  Bros.,  Redstone.  Mont..: ; 

BUI  McCarter.  215  11th  Ave..  Shelby.  Mont.... 


State  total  (number  of  payees.  11). 


Andrew  Larson,  Route  1,  Garden  City,  Kans... 

W.  D.  Brady.  205  La  Mesa  Dr..  Dodge  City. 
Kans. 

Dale  Steele  4  Sons,  care  of  Larry  Steele.  Trib- 
une. Kans. 

Aaron  Sell.  1470  Emporia.  Aurora,  Colo 

Clyde  F.  Mercer,  901  Center,  Garden  City, 
Kans. 

Raymond  Dienst,  Sr.,  Lakin.  Kans 

Ray  Rohlman,  Syracuse,  Kans 

J.  Ernest  Bertrand,  315  Maple,  Oakley,  Kans... 

R.  B.  Christy  Estate,  Donald  Christy,  adminis- 
trator. Box  278.  Scott  City.  Kans. 

G.  H.  J.  Farms,  Ltd.,  Johnson.  Kans 

Walter  Herrlck,  Johnson.  Kans 

Olen  Warner.  Syracuse.  Kans 

Faye  CoUingwood,  Hutehinson.  Kans 

K.  Akagi  Farms.  Johnson,  Kans 

Carl  Brollier,  Moscow,  Kans 

Marshall  Farms,  care  of  Don  E.  Crumbaker, 
Brewster.  Kans. 

Sam  Medford,  Levant.  Kant 


Amount 


$50,318 

27,107 
32,394 
49,143 

30.670 
30.968 

97.612 

28.254 

27.683 

172.226 

302.384 
86.827 

45,040 

60,396 

43,722 

34,406 

61,471 


1,737,432 


25,460 


25,460 


25.447 


25.447 


25.080 
25,278 
67,492 

25,852 

27.964 
38.763 


26.660 
29.466 
27.060 


294,224 


183,821 
10^280 

27.S3B 
28.906 
36.451 
84.062 
26.166 
27.970 
31.619 
26.348 
26.724 


429,776 


31,709 
28,896 

28,774 

40.123 
29,236 

28,217 
29,168 
32,027 
25,480 

80,772 
28,415 
44,800 
26,414 
2^061 
26,177 
29.053 

27, 082 
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October  3,  1966 


Name  and  addreta  of  payee*  uho  received  paymenta  of  $95,000  or  more  for  any  program  and  the  amount' of  such  payment,  calendar 

year  1965 — Continued 


Pracram 


KAKSAS — eontlnoed 
Wli««t  eertiflcste 


NXBIASKA 

Feed  grain  dlvenian 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Feed  grain  price  support 


Ck>tton  domestic  allot- 
ments. 


NXW  MEXICO 

Wool  program 


Feed  pain  diversion. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Feed  grain  diTerslon.. 

Do 

Do 


NOBTH  DAKOTA 


Wheat  certUksata*. 
Do 


OHIO 

Feed  grain  diversion. 
Do 


Feed  grain  price 
support. 


OBBOON 

Wheat  oertiBcates.... 

Da 

Feed  grain  diversion. 
Sugar  program 


Wheat  oirtiOcates. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


PINN8TLVAKU 

Feed  grain  diversion . 


Name  and  address 


O.  C.  K.  Farms,  care  of  Oary  B.  Cooper,  Colby, 
Kans. 

State  total  (number  of  payees,  18) 

Frank  J.  Higgins,  Schuyler,  Nebr 

Leo  C.  Anderson,  DakoU  City,  Nebr 

Central  Alfalfa,  Inc.,  by  Oeorge  Pflster,  Liexlng- 

ton,  Nebr. 

Noel  Cover,  S.  Meridian,  Coutd,  Nebr 

Platte  Valley  Products,  Lexington.  Nebr 

Harland  Milligan,  Hooper.  Nebr 

Dale  Lovegrove,  Oeneva,  Nebr 

Johnson  Bros.  A  Jones,  partners,    Cambridge 

Nebr. 

Tyson  Farms,  Inc.,  Blair,  Nebr 

Thomas  W.  Harrington,  Bradshaw,  Nebr 

Hundahl  FArms,  care  of  Ernest  Hundabl,  Teka- 

mah,  Nebr. 

State  total  (number  of  payees,  11) 


W.  J.  WUliams,  1223  Park  Circle,  Las  Vegas, 

Nev. 

State  total  (number  of  payees,  1) 


Herbert  Com,  Route  2,  Box  ISO-C,  Roswell, 

N.  Mex. 

Dale  Elliott,  Route  1,  Clovls,  N.  Mex 

L.  R.  Talley,  Route  1,  Teiico,  N.  Mex 

John  Oarrett  &  Sons,  Box  271,  Clovis,  N.  Mex... 
W.  V.  Lawrence,    2214    Breckon    Dr.,    Hobbe, 

N.  Mex. 
H.  A  O.  Ranch,  Bill  Hllbum,  operator.  Post 

Office  Box  276,  Columbus,  N.  Mex. 

State  total  (number  of  payees,  6) 


A.  D.Swindell,  Pantego,N.C 

John  F.  McNalr,  Inc.,  Laurinburg,  N.C 

i.  B.  BeU,  Route,  Pantego,  N.C 


State  total  (number  of  payees,  3). 


Swindler  Bros..  Mott,  N.Dak.. 
Ki\t\  Ulinx,  Pingree,  N.  Dak. 


State  total  (number  of  payees,  2). 


Harrv  Booher,  Route  4,  Urbana,  Ohio 

Ward  Walton  &  Associates,  Inc.,  Route  4,  Upper 

Sandusky,  Ohio. 
do. 


State  total  (number  of  payees,  I). 


Wilcox  Investment,  care  of  Pohn  P.  Weidert, 

Box  323,  Arlington,  Oreg. 
Chase  Land  it  Cattle  Co.,  Haycreek  Ranch, 

Madras,  Oreg. 
Tulana  Farms,  Ashland  Star  Route,  Klamath 

Falls,  Oreg 
Shigeno  Farms,  Inc.,  care  of  Tadao  Shigeno, 

Route  1.  Ontario,  Oreg. 

Nelson  Bros.,  Lexington,  Oreg 

Ralph  Crum,  lone,  Oreg 

Tucker  Echo  Ranch,  Inc^  Echo,  Oreg 

Charles  A.  Tom,  201S  West  Scenic  Dr.,  The 

Dalles,  Oreg. 

B.  L.  Davis  Ranch,  Inc.,  Adams,  Oreg 

Richard  Hampton,  21S  NW.  12th,  Pendleton, 
Oreg. 

Pendleton  Ranches,  Box  IIM,  Pendleton,  Oreg.. 
Thompson  Ranches,  Route  1,  Box  19B,  Pendle- 
ton, Oreg. 
Olenn,  Thome,  Holdman  Route,  Pendleton, 

Oreg. 

Stau  total  (number  of  payees,  13).: 


George  V.  Selple  A  Son,  Mounted  Route  40  and 
WillUm  Penn  Highway,  Easton,  Pa. 

State,  total  (number  of  payees,  1) 


Amount 


334,  SIO 


382,373 


3S,34« 
31,307 
34,804 

27,237 
26,315 
29,987 
33,187 
2»,724 

32.285 
32,708 
33,632 


336,443 


27,628 


27,528 


25,  OEM 

2^506 
43,817 
27.188 
48,347 

36,510 


206,203 


43, 3M 
25,010 
28,720 


05,142 


26,142 
20,192 


56,334 


26,744 
61,757 

28.210 


116,711 


30,745 

20,084 

40,070 

20,528 

31,400 
34,011 
30,012 
38,688 

25,507 
26,080 

42,253 
26,851 

27.371 


420.508 


37,337 


37.387 


Program 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Wheat  certi  flcates 

Feed  grain  diversion. 


Name  and  address 


TEXAS 

Peed  grain  diversion. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wheat  certificates 

Do 

Feed  grain  diversion. . . 

Cotton  domestic  allot- 
ments. 

Do 

Feed  grain  diversion... 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Wheat  certiScates. 
Do 


Feed  grain  diversion 

Cotton  domestic  allot- 
ments. 

Do 

Feed  grain  diversion... 

Wheat  certi  Scales 

Feed  grain  diversion... 

Do 


Do 

Cotton  domestic  allot- 
ments. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Feed  grain  diversion. . . 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wheat  certificates. 


Feed  grain  diversion . . . 
Cotton  domestic  allot- 
ments. 
Do 


CTAH 

Wool  program. 

Wheat  certificates 

vnoiNiA 
Feed  grain  diversion 


Robert  O'Day,  Fort  Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Bones  Hereford  Ranch,  Parker,  S.  Dak 

State  total  (number  of  payees,  2) . 


Carl  Easterwood,  1002  Maple  St.,  Dimmltt,  Tex 

(}eorgeHeck,  Route  U,  Nazareth,  Tex 

Homer  Hill,  Box  382,  Hart,  Tex 

WareFarms,  Co.,  Boxsaa,  Dlmmitt,  Tex 

Q.  L.  Willis,  Box  453,  I3immitt,  Tex 

J.  K.  Griffith,  Route  2.  .Morton,  Tex 

E.  L.  Polvado  304  East  Grant,  Morton,  Tex., 
T.  Cattle  Co..  in  care  of  B.   B.  Wegenhoft, 

Route  1,  Eagle  Lake,  Tex. 
Elmer  Ilaiskell,  Route  2,  Box  212,  Balhart,  Tex 

O.  D.  Bingham,  Box  944,  Friona,  Tex 

Herbert  E.  BIppus,  401  -25-Mile  Ave.,  Hereford, 

Tex. 

Vernon  Denson,  Route  5,  Herebrd,  Tex 

J.  T.  Qilbreath,  Jr.,  303  East  6th,  Hereford,  Tex. 
R.  C.  Godwin,  Box  1026,  Hereford,  Tex. 
A.  C.  Hays,  Jr.,  Box  668,  Ulimnltt,  Tex 
E.  M.  Jack,  Route  2,  Friona,  Tex 


Virgil  F.  Marsh,  Route  5,  Hereford,  Tex 
Tan  McGee,  Box  60,  Hereford,  Tex 


J.  C.  Mills,  brawer  O.,  Abematby,  Tex 

Billy  Wavne  Siasoo  Route  5,  Hereford,  Tex 

Robert  Velgel.  511  Roosevelt,  Hereford,  Tex 

Taft  McGee,  Box  68,  Hereford,  Tex 

Perrin  Bros.,  Box  12,  Hereford,  Tex 

Alamo  Angus  Ranches,  Route  2,  Box  52,  Carrlzo 

Springs,  Tex. 
H.  H.  Moored  Sons,  Navasota,  Tex. 


Tom  J.  Moore,  Navasota,  Tex 

do 

Frank  Robinson,  Panhandle,  Tex 

Verlon  Hllbum,  East  Star  Route,  Lovington, 

N.  Mex. 
E.   T.   O'Danlel  Estate,  1704  Harvard,   Big 

Spring,  Tex. 
K.  K.  Whltaker,  Sand  Rural  Stotion,  Lamesa, 

Tex. 
W.  S.  Wlmberly,  606  8W.  3d,  Seminole,  Tex. .. 
R.  L.  Porter  Estate.  Box  1055,  Spearman,  Tex . . . 
Thomas  L.  Moran,  Dumas  Route, Hartley,  Tex 
Harold  H.  Hogue,  1415  Denrock  Ave.,  Dalban, 

Tex. 
Spade  Farms  Inc.,  1107M  Ave.  K,  Lubbock, 

Tex. 
Joe  Hoover,  Fabens,  Tex 


C.  L.  Ranch,  DellClty,  Tex 

HalsellCattle Co.,  Earth,  Tex , 

Marshall  Cator,  Box  442,  Sunray,  Tex 

Fortson  Farms,  Box  1321,  Corsicana,  Tex 

Herman  Grusing,  32  Oldham  Circle,  AmariUo, 
Tex. 

Martin  Bros.,  Route  2,  Friona,  Tex 

Albert  J.  Hoelscher,  1002  Jackson,  Pecos,  Tex.... 

Clark  A-  Roberts,  Route4,  Clarksville,Tex 

Joneecutt  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  1210,  Pecos,  Tex 

Kesey  Bros.,  Box  1368,  Pecos,  Tex 

Kenneth  LIndemann,  Box  1047,  Pecos,  Tex 

Western  Farms,  Box  68,  Verhalen,  Tex 

Worsham  Bros.,  Box  1411,  Peoos,  Tex 

V.  H.  and  J.  M.  Tatton,  Salt  Creek  Ranch, 
Drawer  D,  Refugio,  Tex. 

EsraF.  Flsk,Teihotna,  Okla 

Mttler  Farms  Co.,  Box  300,  Tulla,  Tex 

Fowler  E.  McDaniel,  Box  6,  Tulla,  Tex 

Warner  Reld,  Box  250,  Tulla,  Tex 

Fowler  McDaniel.  Box  6,  Tulla,  Tex 

W.  T.  Waggoner  trust  estate.  Drawer  2130,  Ver- 
non, Tex. 

Otto  Maser,  De  Kalb,  Tex 

R.  T.  Hoover,  Post  OfDce  Box  816,  Fab«a^  Tex. 

Lee  Moor  Farms,  Clint.  Tex 


State  total  (number  of  payees,  00) 


Deseret  Livestock  Co.,  531  South  State  St.,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah. 
K.  J.  Orafl.  Hurricane,  Utah 


State  total  (number  of  payees,  3) . 


W.  R.  Halbon.  875  Old  Dam  Neck  Rd.,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 


State  total  (number  of  payees,  1). 


Amount 


K!,va 
34,  Ml 

62,334 


30,  m 
32,4fi8 
28,432 
52.  m 
34, «» 
32.850 
27.620 
28,717 

33.623 
38.  in 
36.491 

25.706 
25,  «Q 
51.827 
31.963 
28,055 
31.242 
38.380 
57,IM 
31;  870 
26.541 
25,016 
M.687 
28,587 

63, 7« 

54,872 
43,664 
25,425 
31,011 

31,011 

37,025 

42.101 
2»,83'2 
34.256 
32,051 

48,729 

28,556 

28.120 
57.311 
39, 215' 
28,228 
35,775 

37,304 
26,651 

38,01 
3(,M 

20.613 
28.201 
25.057 
43.942 
49.970 

26.942 
29,232 
78,677 
46,241 
25.562 
90,877 

45.327 
25,776 

26.622 


2,271,564 


M,»17 


October  3,  1966 

Name  and  addreas  of  pcMeet 


Program 


WASHINOTON 

Wheat  loan  program. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wheat  oertlfleates- . . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
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who  received  paymenta  of  $25,000  or  more  for  any  program  and  the  amount  of  meh  payment,  calendar 

year  1965 — Continued 


Name  and  address 


Do.. 


Do 

Do _ 


Do. 
Do. 


WTOMDtO 

Wool  program 


rVKBTO  BIOO 

Sugar  program 


Do.. 


Robert  Frani,  Ritiville,  Wash 

Ralph  Gering,  108  W.  11th,  Rltzville,  Wash 

Leonand-Henry  Franr,  LInd,  Wash 

Huttei^an  Brethren,  Route  1,  Espanola,  Wash 

R.  H.  lliilllps,  Lind,  Wash .VT..!?...  . 

Roberi  philfips,  Lind,  Wash 

Don  Dainon,  Cunningham,  Wash 

Vollm«  r1  &  Bajme,  Box  128.  Prosser,  Wash 
Bl  Coi  4ty  Farms,  Box  550,  Prosser,  Wash 

Horrig  m  Farms,  Box  550,  Prosser,  Wash 

Oould  BroSy  Box  311,  Prosser,  Wash 

BroiigliOon  Land  Co.,  Box  27,  Dayton,  Wash 

The  SHalTels  Co.,  Govan,  Wash 

Timm,  Duane  A  Robert,  Harrington,  Wash-. 
Twain  Bodmer,  1437  Sturm  Ave.,  Walla  Walla, 

WasH. 
Lonneker  Farms,  Inc.,  care  of  Robert  Lenneker, 

Star  Route,  Prescott,  Wash. 
John  U.  Rea,  Route  1,  Box  77,  Toucbet,  Wash... 
Robison  Land  ii   Livestock  Co.,  c/o  Jim  8. 

Robieen,  Post  OfBoe  Box  1018,  Walla  WaUa. 

Wash.' 
Tuckeij  Farms,  Inc.,  c/o  Conrad  Tucker,  641 

Bry^  Ave.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
McGr©  ;4r  Land  &  Livestock  Co.,  Hooper,  Wash 

E.  C.  Ily*  Sons,  Inc.,  Tekoa,  Wash 

Grote   inarms,  Inc.,  c/o  Ben  Grote,  Prescott, 

Wash  I 

Stite  total  (number  of  payees,  22) 


Warred  Livestock  Co.,  Box  848,  Cheyenne,  Wyo 
S  ;ate  total  (number  of  payees,  1) 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do.- 
Do.. 


Do. 


Do... 
D«_, 
Do... 


Do. 


Francisco  Mender  Rolg,  trustee  In  bankruptcy 
for  Jctfe  Gonzales  Hernandez,  San  Vicente. 
PR. 
Franciapo  Mendez  Roig,  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
for  Jdrse  Gonzales  Hernandez,  Central  Agri- 
cultural Co.,  Inc.,  Companla  Agricola  Men- 
dez, Inc.,  and  Northern  Estates,  Inc.,  joint 
operators,  San  Vicente,  P.R. 
Carlos  Fajardo  Quiles,  trustee  for  Antoiiia 
Cabajaa  Vda.  Fajardo,  Teodore  Fajardo 
Cabate,  Carmen  Roger  Suau,  Wllda  Fajardo 
Roge^.i  Hector  Fajardo  Roger.  Miguel  Angel 
Oarci^  Mendez,  Rosalinda  Fajardo  DavUa, 
Maria  L.  Fajardo  Davila,  Andres  GuiUemard, 
Ana  Ruth  GuUlemard  Fajardo,  Carlos 
Fajardo  Quiles,  Heyda  Fajardo  de  Carlo,  and 
MeMi*  Quiles  Vda.  Fajardo.  joint  operators, 
"x  410,  Mayaguez,  PR. 

Mendez  Rolg,  trustee  in  bankruptcy 
:e  Gonzalei  Hernandez,  Central  Agri- 
1  Co.,  Inc. ,  Companla  Agricola  Mendex. 
id  Northern  Estates  Inc.,  joint  opera- 
,  ,    Vicente,  P.R. 
Luce  <5b  Co.,  S.  en  C,  Post  Office  Box  1072, 
A(!ulite,  PR. 

Sucn,  J.  Berralles,  Box  A,  Mercedite,  P.R 

WirshiJig  «i  Co.,  S.  en  C.,  Box  A,  Meroedlta, 

fartinez,  Jr.,  trustee  for  the  heirs  of 

Pla,  deceased;  heirs  of  .Miguel  Esteves 
II  deceased;  Rafael  Martinez  Domin- 
leirs  of  Arsenlo  Martinez,  deceased: 
pianchl  Green;  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Casal- 
(fee  Enrique  Bianchl  Green;  Juan  Her- 

Batalla;  heirs  of  GulUermo  Cabrera 
,  deceased;  and  heirs  of  Jose  Maria  del 
deceased.  Joint  operators,  Post  Office 
i,  Aguadllla,  P.R. 

>!  Esteves  Marques,  Post  Office  Box  187. 
*'a,  P.R. 

be  Alfaro,  Buzon  R-3-22I,  laabela, 

I  Frau  Subira   trustee  for  Provldencia 
i  £chevarria  viuda  de  Perello  and  Con- 

oepcicti  Subira  Echevarria  Viuda  de  Frau; 

and  hairs  of  Maria  Subira  Echevarris,  do- 

cea8ed,Jolnt  operators,  Post  Office  Box  1783, 

Ponc«,tP.R. 
3.  Brei  ■#  Puerto  Rico,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 

807.  F  ikrdo,  P.R. 


Amount 


328,633 
41,801 
35,656 
26,675 
28,661 
29,585 
40k  266 
37,485 
47,011 
28,531 
29,733 
65,038 
27,365 
26,235 
25,447 

64,840 

33,842 
28,606 


26,130 

52,591 
29,406 
54,106 


804,  n4 


25,065 


25,065 


50,011 
45,178 

02,588 


44,260 


407,450 

230,928 
65,875 

137,766 


25,580 
28,788 
41,110 


480,862 


Program 


PUBBTO  Bico — eon. 
Sugar  program 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Name  and  address 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Carolos  F^ardo  Quiles,  trustee  for  Antonia 
Cabassa  Vda.  Fajardo,  Teodoro  Fajardo  Ca- 
bassa.  Carmen  Roger  Suau,  Wllda  Fajardo 
Roger,  Hector  Fajardo  Roger,  Miguel  Angel 
Garcia  Mendex,  Rosalinda  Fajardo  DavUa, 
Maria  L.  Fajardo  Davila,  Andres  GuUlemard 
Fajardo,  Ana  Ruth  GuUlemard  Fajardo,  Car- 
los Fajardo  Quiles,  Heyda  Fajardo  de  Carlo 
and  Melania  Quiles  Vda.  Fajardo,  joint  opera- 
tors. Post  Office  Box  67,  Hormlgueros,  P.R. 

nieana  Garcia  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  Post  Office 
Box  599,  Mayaguez,  P.  R. 

Ernesto  Qulnones  Sambolin,  Post  Office  Box,  125 
San  Gmman,  P.  R. 

Jose  C.  Rodriquez  Favale,  Post  Office  Box  657, 
Sabana  Grande,  P.R. 

Aurelio  Tio  Mazarfo,  testamentary  executor  of 
the  estate  of  Juan  Angel  Tfo,  deceased,  Oalle 
Wilson  No.  1398,  Santurce,  P.R. 

Miguel  A.  Garcia  Mendez,  Post  Office  Box  509, 
Mayaguez,  P.R. 

Carlos  F.  Callmano,  Post  Office  Box  433, 
Ouayama,  P.R. 

Enrique  R.  Callmano,  Post  Office  Box  515, 
Guayama,  P.R. 

Luis  Vila  Santana,  Ponce  de  Leon  No.  501, 
Hato  Rey,  P.R. 

SoUer  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1085, 
Aerclbo,  P.R. 

Hacienda  Dolores  Farms,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1144,  Ponce,  P.R. 

Fernando  Rovlre  Callmnao,  trustee  for  Fer- 
nando Rovlra  Callmano  and  Aida  Fausta 
Abarca  Iturrondo,  Joint  operators,  Post  Office 
Box  2352,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

Waldemar  Bravo,  Post  Office  Box  58,  Mayaguez. 
P.R. 

Antonio  Roig,  Sucrs.,  8.  en  C,  Post  Office  Box 
487,  Humacao,  P.R. 

Mario  Mereado  e  Hijos  (a  Pts.,),  Ouayanilla, 
P.R. 

Hector  SteUa,  trustee  for  the  heirs  of  Arturo 
Lluberas,  deceased;  Rosa  Elena  Lluberas, 
Graciela  Lluberas  de  Valenti,  Raquel 
Lluberas,  Celia  Lluberas  de  Blasinl,  Antonia 
Lluberas  Vda  Armstrong,  Geonlmo  Lluberas 
Kells,  Rosa  Antonia  Lluberas  Kells,  Maria 
Christina  Lluberas  Kells  and  Terry  Munlz 
Lluberas,  joint  operattH^,  Post  Office  Box  5, 
Yauco,  P.R. 

BasiUo  del  Pilar,  Rural  Box  30,  Arecibo,  P.  R... 

Francisco  Mendez  Roiif,  trustee,  in  bankruptcy 
for  Jorge  Gonzalez  Hernandez,  Central  Agri- 
cultural Co.,  Inc.,  Companla  Agricola  Men- 
dez, Inc.,  and  Northern  Estates  Inc.,  Joint 
operators,  San  Vicente,  PR. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm  La  Julia,  Post  Office 
Box  9745,  Santurce,  P. R. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm  Monte  Grande,  Post 
Office  Box  9746,  Santurce,  P.R. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm  La  Luisa,  Post  Office 
Box  9745,  Santurce,  P.R. 

Hector  L.  Bruno,  Calle  Vicente  Pales  No.  4, 
Guayama,  P.R. 

Felix  J.  Serrallee  Nevares,  Box  A,  Meroedlta. 
P.R. 

Ramon  Gonzalez  Rodriguez,  Post  Office  Box 
287,  Apiirre,  P.R. 

Proportional  Profit  Farms,  San  Pedro,  Post 
Office  Box  0745.  Santurce,  P.R. 

Ramon  Chmzalez  Hemandes,  Post  Office  Box 
287,  Aguirre.  P.R. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm,  Fortuna,  Post  Office 
Box  9745,  Santurce,  PR. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm,  Ludana,  Post  Office 
Box  9745.  Santurce,  P.R. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm,  Maria  Antonia,  Post 
Office  Box  9745,  Santurce,  P.R. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm,  Provldenda,  Post 
Office  Box  0745,  Santurce,  P.R. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm,  Santa  Rita.  Post 
Office  Box  9745,  Santurce,  P.R. 

Peter  Michalakis,  Carretere  No.  2.  Casa  No. 
106,  Mayagnet,  P.R. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm,  Mini  Mini,  Post 
Office  Box  0745,  Santurce,  P.R. 

Proportional  Profit  Farm,  HlguCTito,  Post  Office 
Box  9745,  Santuree,  P.R. 

Ubaldlno  Ramirez  de  Arellano  Poventud,  Poet 
Office  Box  3445,  Mayaguec,  P.R. 

Armando  Julio  Wirshlng  Conesa,  Box  A.  Mer- 
cedlta.P.R. 

State  total  (mimber  of  payees,  48) 


Amount 


378,642 


25,238 
54,334 

26,004 
45,360 

40,354 
25,253 
48,902 
30,707 
32,675 
26,782 
30^518 

78,015 

368,046 

73,601 

36,017 


25,877 
31,536 


25,605 
27,177 
32.116 
62,450 
30,035 
26,372 
25,004 
81,514 
35,152 
27,281 
32,403 
33,836 
37,184 
37,254 
28,112 
30,488 
26.086 
27.883 


3,473c8r 
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PROPER  DEVELOPliENT  OF  REC- 
REATIONAL RESOURCES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  Mr.  Harry  T.  Thorson.  presi- 
dent of  the  Wyoming  Land  and  Water 
Commission,  made  an  excellent  .speech 
on  "What  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  Will  Mean  to  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion in  Wyoming."  In  the  speecii,  Mr. 
Thorson  described  with  wit  and  wisdom 
the  frontier  heritage  that  Is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  Wyoming,  and  he 
outlined  a  soimd  program  for  the  proper 
development  of  our  recreational  re- 
sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ills  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
as  follows: 
What  thk  Land  and  Watkb  CoNSXEVAnoN 

Act  Wili.  Mcan  to  Outdoob  RaotxATiON  xw 

Wtoiono 

(By  Harry  T.  Tboraon) 

Were  you  to  visit  high,  wide  and  windy  .  .  . 
you  would  ace  a  gamut  of  nat\ir«'s  moat 
beautiful,  strange,  but  moat  often  spectac- 
ular scenes  In  America. 

A  mere  340.000  souls  live  In  this  almost 
100.000  square  miles  that  can  hold  twelve 
States  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  and  yet 
Boston  alone  has  twice  the  population. 

I  have  come  to  speak  about  this  land  .  .  . 
which  btirsts  with  the  bright  buds  ol  abim- 
dance  and  the  placid  flowers  of  relaxation 
and  the  cool  pools,  rushing  streams,  snow 
capped  peaks  of  Bportman  paradise.  I  have 
came  to  speak  of  Wyoming  ...  as  It  is  and  as 
it  might  become  ...  as  It  is  now  and  as  It 
might  became  .  .  .  with  InteUlgent  direction, 
and  with  cooperation. 

It  was  wise  national  leadership  that  created 
the  first  national  monument  from  Devil's 
Tower  some  six  decades  ago  .  .  .  which  gave 
us  our  first  national  park  in  the  fabuIo\is 
Yellowstone,  and  then  in  succession  gave  us 
the  Orand  Tetons,  the  Big  Horn  Mountains 
and  other  scenic  wonders  for  the  delight  of 
millions  of  fellow  Americans  and  for  the  con- 
stant admiration  of  those  of  lu  fortunate 
enough  to  live  there. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  must  ]\istlflca- 
tlon,  that  "If  you  stay  In  Wyoming  for  a 
year  .  .  .  you'll  never  be  satisfied  with  any- 
place else."  Where  else  can  one  see  springs 
break  loose  their  ley  locks  in  rushing  rivulets 
to  bare  the  purple  flower,  the  bear  emerge 
from  his  winter  sleep,  the  wild  elk  and  deer 
meander  up  the  greening  slopes  to  the  wild, 
forest-covered  high  country. 

Here  are  some  slides  to  help  Uluatrate. 
Devils  Tower  .  .  .  the  Indians'  legend  says 
it  was  formed  by  a  giant  bear  attempting 
to  clear  his  way  to  maldeiu  who  took  refuge 
on  the  plateau.  The  following  slides  depict 
some  of  the  grandeur  of  Yellowstone. 
Words  are  too  inadequate  to  describe  its 
colors  and  forms.  Look  at  them  ...  It  has 
to  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreclat«d.  Some 
3  million  persons  visited  Yellowstone  In 
1965,  viewing  these  and  other  exciting  scenes. 

Wildlife  live  In  this  country  much  as  they 
did  centuries  ago  .  .  .  The  majestic  elk. 
graceful  deer,  the  lumbering  moose,  the  nim- 
ble, siue-footed  sheep,  and  the  suspicious 
and  dangeroiis  bear  live  with  the  lesser 
forest  predator,  the  bobcat,  the  lynx,  the 
wolf.  These  spread  into  the  nearby  grand 
Teton  National  Park  where  the  Wyoming 
game  and  fish  commission  have  supervision. 

In  most  all  Wyoming  winter  sports  are  In 
their  Infancy.  As  highways  are  opened  up 
for  winter  travel,  multitudes  of  Americans, 
and  foreigner  too,  will  come  to  enjoy  winter 
in  the  State's  parks  and  other  recreation 
areas.    Jackson  Hole  and  Plnedale  area  are 


already  becoming  known  to  avid  skloa  and 
the  new  ski  slopes  at  Jackson  promise  to 
become  world  famous.  Yet  there  are  many 
State  parks  which  have  need  to  be  developed 
to  their  potential.  Keyhole  Dam  with  ex- 
cellent possibility  for  boating,  fishing,  camp- 
ing lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and 
nearby  is  Sand  Creek,  an  outstanding  trout 
stream,  with  camping  facilities.  High  In  the 
Bear  Lodge  Mountains  sits  Cook  Lake,  still 
nearby,  and  this  complex  can  become  a  great 
summer  and  winter  playground. 

Hot  Springs  State  Park  at  ThermopoUs  Is 
being  developed.  Close  to  the  town  of  Sho- 
shone is  Boysen  Dam,  a  hugh  lake  where 
one  can  boat  and  fish  all  seasons.  Near 
Buffalo  at  the  edge  of  the  snow-capped  Big 
Horns  Lake  De  Smet  teems  with  fish  and  has 
adequate  space  for  boating  and  camping.  A 
short  drive  from  Casper  along  the  upper 
platte  are  Alcove.  Pathfinder,  Semlnoe  and 
Orey  Reef  Dams,  and  Casper  Mountain  offers 
skiing  as  one  of  its  facilities.  Ouemsey 
State  Park  with  the  Olendo  Dam  will  have 
much  to  offer  when  It  is  developed. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  for  people,  and  the 
demand  for  such  will  Increase  with  the  ex- 
panding population.  According  to  projec- 
tions, the  population  will  be  double  in  the 
next  36  years  and  the  demand  for  recreation 
will  triple.  The  blue  collar  worker  alone — In 
the  last  100  years — has  about  32  hours  more 
per  week;  vacation  weeks  in  Industry  has 
grown  from  20  to  140  mlUlon;  the  older  folks 
are  living  longer — the  average  is  now  nine 
years  after  retirement;  young  people  have 
more  free  time.  Prolonged  schooling  and 
late  entry  Into  work  force  adds  free  time  to 
the  young  adult.  Each  of  these  factors  adds 
to  the  importance  of  acquiring  and  develop- 
ing proi>erly  located  areas  of  suitable  size  to 
serve  fimctlons  for  recreation.  Thus  the 
problem  in  our  society  is  to  prepare  for  a 
smooth  transition  from  work  values  to  lei- 
sure values.  Our  society  has,  by  tradition, 
been  one  where  work  was  the  core  of  values. 
It  is  difficult  to  adjust,  for  some  of  us,  to  a 
leisure  centered  role,  where  still  meaning- 
ful activities  can  be  introduced.  Kvery  in- 
dication tells  us  that  he  should  prepare  for 
efficient  use  of  leisure  time.  Recreation  Is  a 
partial  answer.  Additional  areas  must  be 
found  .  .  .  present  areas  expanded. 

In  Wyoming  the  38th  legislature  declared 
it  .  .  .  "desirable  that  Wyoming  citizens  of 
the  present  and  future  generations  be  as- 
sured adequate  outdoor  recreation  resources; 
that  it  is  desirable  for  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  private  interests  to  take  prompt 
and  coordinated  action  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable .  .  ." 

The  thirty-eighth  legislature  enacted  the 
law  authorizing  participation  by  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  Its  political  subdivisions  In 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  relating  to 
the  planning  and  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources  and  facilities,  including 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  waters  and  in- 
terests therein;  creating  a  commission  knowii 
as  the  State  lAnd  and  Water  Conservation 
Commission;  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  land  and  water  conservation  fund; 
enumerating  certain  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion; and  appropriating  $40,000. 

Primary  responsibilities  of  the  Commission 
are   to  prepare,  naalntaln.  and  keep  up  te- 
date  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  devel<9- 
ment  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  of  the 
State. 

Basic  objective  of  this  plan  is  to  provide  a 
balanced  program  for  the  use,  management, 
development  and  preservation  of  the  natural 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming which  will  best  serve  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people  in  Wyoming  and  the  Nation 
over  the  longest  period  of  time  with  the 
least  amount  of  damage  to  the  resource  in- 
volved. 

This  plan  Is  Intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
action  at  all  levels  of  government  as  well  as 
for  private  property  owners.    It  is  Important 


that  the  pec^le  of  the  State  take  advantage 
of  every  oppwrtunlty  to  develop  and  extend 
to  the  fullest  the  total  outdoor  recreation 
potential.  The  plan  will  take  cognizance  o(, 
and  give  consideration  to,  the  full  range  of 
outdoor  recreation  activities  and  resources 
within  and  affecting  the  State,  and  to  the 
roles  of  all  levels  of  government  and  of  the 
private  sector  having  responsibilities  in  out- 
door recreation,  or  allied  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion activities. 

The  principal  agencies  involved  in  recrea- 
tion in  Wyoming  are  the  Wyoming  Game  and 
Fish  Cooimlsslon,  the  Wyoming  State  Parks 
Commission,  Wyoming  Charities  and  Reform, 
and  the  Wyoming  State  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Commission.  Other  agencies 
are  also  Involved :  the  Wyoming  Highway  De- 
partment, the  Wyoming  Natural  Resources 
Board,  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commission- 
ers, the  Wyoming  State  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, the  Wyoming  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation EHstricts,  the  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation State  Committee,  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  the  State  engineer,  the  Wyoming 
Health  Department,  the  Wyoming  State  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  Wyoming 
Travel  Commission.  As  you  can  see,  many  of 
these  State  agencies  are  represented  on  our 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Commission 
which  is  most  helpful  in  discussing  and 
planning  a  balanced  program.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  is  preparing  a  demand  study 
of  recreation  which  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1969. 

Wyoming  has  twenty-three  coimtles.  We 
feel  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  work  directly  with  our  county  com- 
missioners. As  a  result^  eleven  of  these  coun- 
ties have  formed  recreation  boards  to  co- 
ordinate outdoor  recreation  programs  within 
their  counties.  More  are  organizing  at  the 
present  time  and  it  is  ovu'  objective  to  have 
such  a  board  in  each  county. 

It's  most  Important  that  our  future  pres- 
sures on  our  outdoor  recreation  areas  and 
facilities  be  projected.  County  outdoor  rec- 
reation planning  boards  will  reduce  the 
workload  and  will  help  immeasureably  to 
keep  abreast  of  these  demands. 

Wyoming 'is  not  presently  plagued  with 
over  size  communities.  Most  of  our  popula- 
tion Is  found  In  the  smaller  and  rural  com- 
munities. Otir  State  has  two  cities  over 
40.000:  Cheyenne — 48,000;  and  Casper  47,000. 
In  fact,  it  all  depends  on  who  you  are  talk- 
ing to  should  you  ask  which  is  the  larger. 

Our  communities,  too,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  their  responsibilities  to 
provide  adequate  parks  and  recreation  areas. 
They  too  are  forming  departments  under 
their  city  governments  which  will  be  directly 
responsible  for  planning  outdoor  recreation 
programs.  In  fact,  through  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  program,  which  our 
commission  administers,  no  less  than  54  of 
our  88  conuniuilties,  have  filed  applications 
with  us  for  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion projects. 

Herein  lies  the  problem  for  Wyoming. 
Most  of  the  prime  land  available  for  expan- 
sion lies  under  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Government.  More  than  half  the 
land  of  the  State,  including  its  most  out- 
standing natural  wonders  is  under  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  admlnlsten 
nearly  twenty-seven  percent  of  the  total  land 
in  the  State  alone.  Add  this  to  the  seven 
national  forests,  the  two  national  parks,  the 
Wind  River  Reservation,  two  national  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  other  Federal  holdings.  U 
leaves  very  few  natural  areas  available  for 
expansion  by  the  State  government. 

We  have  always  maintained  wonderful 
working  relations  with  the  Federal  agencies. 
and  well  we  should,  as  we  have  many  com- 
mon concerns. 

It  is  most  ImporUnt  though,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  recognize  that  '**''* 
a  tremendous  need  for  refinement  of  metn- 
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ods  and  procedures.  Th^  ^^w  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  appears  to  be  following 
old  and  antiquated  methods  already  and 
they  are  but  an  infant  on  ithe  Federal  scene. 

We  In  Wyoming  strongly  recommend  that 
this  group  share  with  us  dor  concern  about 
the  need  for  streamlining  methods  employed 
by  the  Federal  Govenuiiant.  We  suggest 
that  there  first  of  all  be  a  decentralization  of 
authority  to  the  regional  onces  of  the  B.OJl. 
Our  State  is  ready  to  roll  with  recreation, 
but  too  many  channels  and  hurdles  blocking 
the  path  of  progress  will  only  tend  to  dis- 
courage outdoor  recreation,  not  encourage  as 
was  stated  so  specifically  In  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  aat. 

Other  Federal  agencies  can  Ije  pointed  to 
that  have  felt  this  need  and  have  done  some- 
thing about  it.  The  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, the  Pittman-Robins<>n — Dingell-Jobn- 
son  programs  and  others  ]>>ve  decentralized 
to  such  a  degree  that  action  programs  can 
be  started  almost  immediately. 

Then  too,  there  are  other  problems  that 
need  attention.  The  fee  \  system  will  not 
carry  the  load  unless  support  is  given  to  it 
by  all  America.  National  p^ks  and  national 
recreation  areas  must  maintain  high  stand- 
ards for  the  visiting  public,  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  minimize  the  tJaalth  and  sanita- 
tion standards.  Disposal  iitBtlons  need  to  be 
provided  to  take  care  of  the  sewage  units  now 
■old  as  standard  equipment  on  campers, 
trailers,  and  boats.  There  are  others  that 
the  traveling  pubUc  must  help  solve  and  I'm 
sure  this  type  of  a  national  organization  caii 
do  much  to  help  guide  and  direct  the  think- 
ing of  those  who  have  the  administrative 
capability  to  solve  these  problems. 

We  In  the  high,  wide,  and  windy  prefer 
cooperative  individualism.  We,  In  the  still 
rugged  frontier, .  feel  that  we  can  plsm  for 
the  needs  of  our  State.  We  ...  in  the 
EquaUty  State,  beUeve  thit  Individual,  but 
cooperative  action  can  lead  us  to  a  more 
gratifying  pursuit  of  expaiulon  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  future.  ' 

So  believing — Isnt 


It  ouia 


iresponslblllty? 


TEXAS  OIL  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  It  was  my 
privilege  last  Friday  to  participate  In  a 
celebration  at  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  com- 
siemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
drilling  of  the  first  oil  well  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  ceremonies  were  tueld  in  honor  of 
Lyne  T.  Barret,  who  In  l|a66  struck  oil  at 
a  spot  now  called  Oil  Springs,  a  few 
miles  from  Nacogdoches,  and  thereby  set 
In  motion  the  growth  of  the  Texas  oil 
industry.  Our  celebration  on  Friday 
took  the  form  of  dedicating  a  memorial 
to  Tol  Barret  on  the  i  campus  of  the 
Stephen  P.  Austin  State  (ttollege. 

Our  celebration  at  Nacogdoches  was 
one  aspect  of  several  commemorative 
activities  undertaken  throughout  the 
State  in  honor  of  Barret  and  his  historic 
accomplishment.  Telejvision  stations 
participated  by  showingiof  a  30-minute 
documentary  film:  boofcs  relating  the 
McompUshment  of  Tol  Barret  were  dis- 
tributed to  libraries  in  the  State. 

In  conjunction  with  the  100th  birthday 
of  the  Texas  oil  industjry,  members  of 
the  todustry  are  publishing  a  volume  en- 
uUed  "Texas  OU  Centennial  Anthology." 
The  book  chronicles  the  growth  of  the 
Texas  oil  Industry  and  ihe  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission,  which  Ite  now  celebrat- 
es its  75Ui  year.  T 

It  was  my  privilege  to' be  asked  to  be- 

*<wie  a  guest  editor  of  this  Important 
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volume,  which  is  a  historic  collection  of 
the  best  writings  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  petroleum  industry  In 
Texas.  The  editor  of  the  volume  is  the 
able  Mr.  James  A.  Clark,  of  Houston,  an 
authority  in  this  field. 

The  foreword  was  written  by  Gov. 
John  Connally,  tmd  other  guest  editors 
include  Senator  Yarborough,  Lt.  Gov. 
Preston  Smith,  House  Speaker  Ben 
Barnes,  Railroad  Commission  Chairman 
Ben  Ramsey  and  Commissioners  Jim  C. 
Langdon  and  Byron  Timnell,  Comp- 
troller Robert  S.  Calvert,  and  former 
Governors  Allan  Shivers  and  Price 
Daniel. 

The  distinguished  panel  of  contribut- 
ing editors  includes  Chairman  John  Ben 
Shepperd,  of  the  Texas  Historical  Com- 
mission; Gen.  James  E.  Taylor,  of  the 
Texas  Motor  Transportation  Associa- 
tion; Walter  Caven,  general  counsel  of 
Texas  Railroad  Association;  Weldon 
Hart,  executive  vice  president  of  Texas 
Good  Roads  Association;  Charles  E. 
Simons,  executive  vice  president  of  Texas 
Mid-Continent  Oil  k  Gas  Association; 
Walter  Koch,  president  Texas  Independ- 
ent Producers  &  Royalty  Owners  Asso- 
ciation; Harry  P.  Whitworth,  Austin 
counsel  of  Texas  Chemical  Council; 
Lowry  M.  Carpenter,  general  manager 
Texas  Butane  Dealers  Association;  Nel- 
son Jones,  vice  president  Humble  Oil  b 
Refining  Co.;  Dr.  Richard  J.  Gonzalez, 
chairman  of  the  study  panel  of  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council;  Red  Adair,  the 
famous  oil  firefighter,  and  industry 
leaders  John  Mecom,  Jr.,  and  Michael  T. 
Halbouty. 

The  publishers  of  the  anthology  have 
issued  an  attractive  commemorative  coin, 
one  side  of  which  depicts  the  advance 
of  the  Texas  petroleum  Industry  and  the 
other  side  of  which  pays  tribute  to  the 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  as  the  "guid- 
ing hands  of  the  industry"  on  its  75th 
anniversary. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  recogniz- 
ing the  tremendous  impoitance  of  the 
petroleum  industry  to  the  people  of 
Texas,  and  of  its  vast  contributions  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  American  people, 
I  ask  that  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
celebration  at  Nacogdoches  be  included 
in  the  Record  today. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Chairman  Ben  Ramsey  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  president  of  the  Texas  Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil  &  Gas  Association,  Mi.  W.  A. 
Landreth,  of  Fort  Worth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoru. 
as  follows : 

Rkicakks  of  Ben  Ramskt,  Chairman,  Rail- 
ROAo  Commission  or  Texas,  Memorial  to 
L.  T.  Bakkxt,  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  Septem- 
ber 30,   1966 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  and  honor  for 
me — as  an  E^ast  Texan  and  Chairman  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  Texas — to  join  in 
this  tribute  to  an  East  Texan  and  oil  indus- 
try pioneer.  Lyne  Taliaferro  Barret's  name 
belongs  In  the  first  rank  when  we  talk  about 
accomplishments  for  Texas. 

F^m  my  boyhood  at  San  Augustine,  I 
have  heard  stories  of  early-day  oil  develop- 
ment In  this  area.  We  are  grateful  that 
scholars  like  Charley  Warner — and  those  who 
came  after  him — have  stabilized  the  facts  In 


connection  with  this  event.  It  affords  us  the 
opportunity  to  lift  Mr.  Bfuret  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  legend  and  give  hint  the  recogni- 
tion he  deserves  in  the  annals  of  Texas 
history. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Texas  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  &  Oas  Association  .  .  .  Stephen 
F.  Austin  College  .  .  .  and  the  Nacogdoches 
Chamber  of  Commerce  .  .  .  for  sense  of  his- 
tory they  have  shown  In  honoring  this  man, 
in  this  significant  year.  I  am  sure  this 
tribute  is  shared  in  spirit  by  many  inde- 
pendents and  oU  field  workers,  from  tool 
pusher  to  top  executive. 

Almost  three  hundred  years  ago,  missions 
established  near  here  marked  the  outpost  of 
white  man's  civilization  In  the  New  World. 
It  is  appropriate  that  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant outposts  in  the  advancement  of  our 
own  petroleiim-fed  civilization  was  also  es- 
tablished here  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
Tol  Barret  drilled  that  first  Texas  oil  well. 
Fortunately  for  his  memory,  he  left  writings 
which  showed  his  accomplishment  to  be  the 
first  step  in  an  effort  to  realize  a  dream — 
to  develop  a  great  natural  resource  for  a 
young  state. 

Tol  Barret  had  imagination,  courage,  and 
determination.  His  correspondence  reveals 
him  as  a  man  of  great  vision,  with  the  ability 
to  Inspire  others. 

The  original  lease — dated  October  9,  1866 — 
between  the  heirs  of  Isaac  C.  Bkellern  and 
L.  T.  Barret,  et  al.,  granted  "the  exclusive 
privilege  of  mining  operations"  upon  a  tract 
of  land  upon  which  the  Springs  known  as 
Petroleum  or  Oil  Springs  are  situated,  con- 
taining 279  acres  .  .  .  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Mast's  Creek,  about  260  yards  below 
the  mouth  of  Conny  Branch,  and  a  few 
yards  below  the  old  Spanish  or  Indian  trail 
crosses. 

The  royalty  was  l/12th  part  "of  all  prod- 
ucts of  said  lands  In  the  way  of  minerals  or 
oQs." 

The  parties,  even  at  that  early  date,  were 
aware  of  conservation  practices.  The  les* 
sees  agreed  "not  to  destroy  any  timber  un- 
necessarily at  not  to  Injure  the  land  other- 
wise then  such  mining  <^>erations  may  nee- 
essary  require."  The  language  "not  to  in- 
jure the  land"  surely  covered  damage  by 
salt  water. 

For  a  full  measure  of  T(d  Barret,  I  would 
commend  to  you  the  excellent  story  of  him 
written  by  Frank  Tolbert  of  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  which  the  Texas  Mid-Continent 
OU  &  Oas  Association  has  published. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  Bar- 
ret's well,  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  b* 
did  not  discover  oil.  The  Indians,  for  un- 
counted centiiries,  knew  of  oU  seeps  In  this 
region.  Historians  speculate  that  oil  gath- 
ered from  streams  aroimd  here  was  used  to 
lubricate  vehicles  which  traveled  El  Camlno 
Real — the  link  between  frontier  settlements 
here  and  Santo  Antonio. 

Like  his  predecessors  in  the  oil  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  Barret  sought  to  convert  an 
unused  gift  of  nature  to  a  useful  servant  of 
mankind.  Like  so  many  Inventors  and  ex- 
plorers, his  timing  was  unfortunate  for  his 
personal  welfare.  Money  was  hard  to  come 
by.  He  was  trying  to  develop  a  supply  of 
oil  when  there  was  a  glut  in  another  part 
of  the  country  nearer  the  market.  Texas 
was  still  under  the  governmental  confusion 
of  the  Reconstruction  when  officials  were 
appointed  by  the  federal  government,  rather 
than  elected  by  Texans. 

As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Barret  was  the 
original  wildcatter  In  a  state  world-famous 
for  oil  hunters.  Thoiigh  his  personal  success 
may  have  been  limited,  there  are  few  achieve- 
ments In  the  history  of  our  state  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  something  so  vast 
and  so  vital  as  the  Texas  petroleiim  industry 
today. 

In  the  past  one  hundred  years,  thousands 
have  walked  In  Mr.  Barret's  footsteps — some 
to  fortune — some  to  failure.    But  the  legacy 
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left  by  aucb  men  U  a  modem,  proaperoiu. 
Industrialized  state.  Through  Ita  oU  and  gaa 
production.  Texas  makes  a  mighty  contribu- 
tion to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  whole 
nation. 

Indeed.  It  U  hard  to  imagine  Texas  with- 
out the  benefits  of  a  thriving  oil  and  gaa 
economy — the  Jobs  it  affords  and  the  millions 
of  dollars  it  provides  for  education  and  the 
well-being  of  our  state.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
Texas  community  shares  In  the  Industry's 
direct  payroll  of  more  than  $1.3  billion  a 
year. 

Yes,  Mr.  Barret's  enterprise  started  some- 
thing In  which  evM7  Texas  citizen  has  an 
Interest  today.  Another  remarkable  ele- 
ment has  been  the  productive  partnership 
between  this  private  business  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  through  their  state  government. 
As  your  elected  public  official,  I  feel  a  special 
pride  In  the  way  the  people,  acting  through 
their  Legislature,  have  responded  to  chang- 
ing conditions  in  this  great  natural  resource 
industry.  And  the  industry  statesmen, 
through  the  years,  have  always  taken  the 
long  look  In  support  of  the  regulation  that 
Is  necessary  for  such  a  far-reaching  and  com- 
plex enterprise.  This  ability  to  adopt  to 
changing  conditions — this  mutual  trust  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  oil  man — has  given 
us  public  policies  that  foster  growth,  rather 
than  penalize  development.  The  policies 
have  been  rooted  in  common  sense  and  eq- 
uity, rather  than  In  bureaucratic  power- 
{(rabblng. 

Simultaneous  with  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  event  we  celebrate  today,  we  are  also 
celebrating  the  75tb  anniversary  of  the  Rail- 
road Commlselon  of  Texas.  Almost  flfty 
years  ago,  the  Commission  was  given  its  first 
responsibility,  through  the  regulation  of  pipe- 
lines. Two  years  later,  the  Commission  was 
given  broad  powers  to  enforce  state  laws  to 
prevent  waste  in  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas.  Prom  these  laws,  the  Commission  de- 
vised reg^Uations  basic  to  the  conservation 
aystem  we  have  today.  During  tlie  East 
Ttaas  boom  and  chaos  of  the  1930's,  we  were 
Instructed  by  the  Iieglslature  to  prohibit  the 
production  of  oil  unless  there  was  a  market 
for  it.  Through  the  yeeirs.  the  Legislature, 
the  petroleum  Industry,  and  the  Commission 
have  been  responsive  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions. We  are  continually  overhauling  our 
rules  so  that  practices  permissible  yesterday 
do  not  stUle  Industry  development  today. 

As  a  result  of  the  widespread  Interest  and 
concern  that  Texana  have  in  their  oil  and 
gaa  Industry,  this  partnership  has  produced 
remarkable  results.  Nowhere  on  earth  have 
so  many  wells  been  drilled,  in  the  search  for 
oil  .  .  .  nowhere  are  there  as  many  Individual 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  landowners 
sharing  in  the  royalty  generated  by  petroleum 
production. 

As  we  enter  the  second  century  of  petro- 
leum development  in  Texas,  we  realize  we 
are  heirs  to  blUions  of  barrels  of  oil  reserves, 
and  to  the  wealth  of  technology  developed  by 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry.  BegUulng  with 
Barret's  enterprise,  oil  has  stimulated  the 
Imagination  of  many  Texans  as  few  other 
things.  This  spirit  of  adventure  and  in- 
quiry promises  us  a  continuation  of  these 
benefits  well  into  the  next  century. 

Therefore  on  behalf  of  the  state  govern- 
ment of  Texas,  it  Is  with  pride  that  I  unveil 
this  memorial  to  Lyne  Taliaferro  Barret: 

"In  IBM  Barret  drilled  the  first  Texas  oil 
well  about  12  miles  southeast  of  Nacogdoches. 
It  was  100  feet  deep  and  produced  10  barrels 
a  day.  Lack  of  capital  prevented  further  de- 
velopment. Twenty  years  later,  others  de- 
veloped a  commercial  field  near  Barret's  well 
site. 

"In  the  century  after  Barret's  well.  Texana 
developed  an  economy  In  which  oil  and  gaa 
were  major  factors:  More  than  540.000  wells 
were  dniled.  39  billion  barrels  of  oil  were 
produced  and  sold  for  more  than  S3  billion 
dollars.    By  tba  IQOtb  j9k.  .a  third  of  TexM* 


manufacturing  was  devoted  to  processing  oil 
and  gas.  a  fourth  of  the  state  revenues  camo 
from  taxes  on  petroleum  operations.  Texas 
oU  and  gas  production  was  valued  at  more 
than  four  billion  dollars  annually. 

"To  honor  the  man  who  opened  a  prosper- 
ous century  for  this  state.  Texas  oilmen, 
through  Texas  Mid-Continent  OU  &  Oas  As- 
sociation, Join  Stephen  P.  Austin  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  Nacogdoches  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  this  memorial  dedicated  here 
September  30, 1966." 

RncAKKS  or  W.  A.  Landrctb.  Post  Wosth, 

PaXSIDKNT,    Tkxas    Mm-CoNTnfENT    On,    & 

Gab  Association  at  Dedication  or  Mkmo- 

KIAI.  TO  L.  T.  BAiarr,  Nacocdoches,  Tix., 

SXFTKMBXK  30, 1966 

Mayor  Campbell,  Dr.  Steen,  Mr.  Rudlsill, 
Distinguished  Guests : 

Mayor  Campbell,  we  are  so  fortunate  that 
the  scene  for  this  historic  occasion  should 
be  in  your  delightful  city.  The  hospitality 
of  your  fellow  citizens  has  already  made  good 
the  warm  spirit  of  welcome  which  you  Just 
voiced. 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Texans  en- 
gaged In  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  the  Texas 
Mid-Continent  Oil  A:  Oas  Association  is 
pleased  to  present  to  Stephen  P.  Austin  State 
College  and  the  citizens  of  Nacogdoches 
County  this  memorial  to  Lyne  Tailaforo 
Barret. 

According  to  historians,  It  was  some  time 
in  the  later  part  of  1866  that  Tol  Barret 
drilled  the  first  oil  well  in  Texas. 

About  a  year  ago  some  thoughtful  people 
In  our  industry  agreed  it  was  high  time  that 
some  recognition  be  given  the  contribution 
that  Tol  Barret  had  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  state.  On  this  campus  and  in 
this  community  they  found  enthusiastic  and 
dedicated    associates   for   their    project. 

I  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  leadership  of  men  like  Mr.  John 
RudisUl,  Dr.  Ralph  Steen,  Mr.  A.  L.  Man- 
gham.  Mr.  Travis  King  and  Plre  Chief  Delbert 
Teutach  and  their  fellow  citizens  who  made 
this  day  possible. 

We  are  particularly  honored  to  have  so 
many  descendants  of  Mr.  Barret  here  for  this 
ceremony.  We  know  you  are  indeed  proud 
of  the  contribution  made  by  your  Ulustrioiu 
ancestor  and  we  hope  this  day  will  enhance 
public  appreciation  of  the  Barret  name  for 
years  to  come. 

You  may  also  be  interested  to  know  that 
this  ceremony  here  today  is  only  one  of 
numerous  events  throughout  the  state 
which  have  been  sparked  by  the  anniversary 
of  Tol  Barret's  well.  TV  stations  are  show- 
ing a  30-minute  documentary  picture  de- 
voted to  the  past  and  future  of  this  indus- 
try. Hundreds  of  posters  proclcUm  his  deed. 
Thousands  of  students  will  be  writing  essays 
about  Barret  and  his  well.  Kvery  library  in 
the  state  now  has  the  story  of  Barret  on  ita 
shelves.  This  should  put  him  in  the  his- 
tory books  and  it  should  enlarge  the  spot 
that  Nacogdoches  has  on  the  map  of  Texas. 
We  shall  continue  this  observance  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

As  far  as  we  know,  we  have  hare  today  the 
first  memorial  of  a  permanent  nature  ever 
erected  to  commemorate  this  young  man's 
pioneering  venture  100  years  ago.  It  is  our 
hope  that  long  after  this  brick  and  bronze 
are  gone,  there  will  live  in  the  minds  of  men 
the  story  of  Tol  Barret's  enterprise. 

We  honor  him  as  otu:  No.  1  Wildcatter. 
Like  thousands  who  have  come  after  him, 
he  was  fascmated  by  the  mysteries  of  petro- 
leum and  sought  to  make  it  a  useful  servant 
of  mankind.  Like  other  pioneers,  inventors 
and  discoverers,  he  broke  the  barrier  be- 
tween a  dream  and  reality. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
economy  and  cultiire  of  Texas  as  a  result  of 
petroleum  development  dtirlng  the  past  cen- 
tury bad  14  start  with  Tol  Banct, 


Now  in  the  gateway  of  a  new  century  of 
petrolexim  development,  we  pause  to  honor 
his  memory.  We  hope  that  our  civUization 
will  continue  to  be  blessed  by  an  abundance 
of  men  with  the  spirit  of  a  wildcatter— not 
only  in  the  search  for  oil  and  the  perfection 
of  its  technologies,  but  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor where  there  is  need  for  more  knowl- 
edge and  where  ideas  can  be  transformed 
into  beneficial  deeds. 
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WATERSHED  PROGRESS  AND 
COOPERATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Watershed  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
matter  having  to  do  with  the  watershed 
protection  and  flood  prevention  program, 
which  is  administered  efficiently  and 
effectively  by  the  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

Last  week,  in  Washington,  Donald  A. 
Williams,  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  held  his  week- 
long  annual  conference  with  the  50  State 
conservationists  of  the  Soil  Conversation 
Service.  They  are  the  men  who  admin- 
ister the  program  of  the  Soil  Con.serva- 
tlon  Service  in  each  of  the  50  States. 

In  opening  the  conference,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  set 
forth  a  measure  of  progress  in  the  up- 
stream  watershed  program.    He  said: 

Watershed  projects  have  breathed  life  back 
into  struggling  rival  areas.  Some  786  have 
been  authorized  for  operations.  Of  these. 
408.  or  62  percent,  have  been  authorized 
since  1060. 

Later  in  the  week  the  conference  was 
addressed  by  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service.  Mr.  Godfrey 
stressed  the  lmi>ortance  of  cooperation 
in  resource  programs.  He  told  the  State 
conservationists : 

Your  agency  is  one  of  the  great  instru- 
ments for  action.  And  the  district  program 
brings  to  the  conservation  movement  a  real 
genitis  for  cooperation.  Cooperation  among 
indivldi:udB.  Cooperation  among  the  many 
public  agencies  that  have  a  resource  role. 

Mr.  I*resldent.  I  feel  certain  that  all 
Senators  will  want  to  read  these  two  ad- 
dresses. I.  therefore,  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  both  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rxkabks  or  SBcacrABT  or  Agricttltttxe  Oi- 

vnxx  L.  Prekman  at  Annttai.  Confekenci 

or  State  Conse«vationibts  or  thz  Son. 

CONSEEVATION    SERVICE,  USDA,   AT  THE  A]»- 

kapous-Mancex  Homo.,  Wabrinoton,  O.C, 

AT  9  a.i(.,  Septembeb  36,  1966 

I'm  happy  to  be  with  you  as  you  start  your 
annual  conference. 

If  Don  WiUiams  had  not  asked  me  to  speak 
to  you,  I  would  have  wanted  to  come  htn 
anyhow  ...  if  only  to  thank  you.  .  .  . 

To-  thank  each  of  you  for  the  valuable  con- 
tributions you  have  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment's programs  during  the  past  year.  .  .  . 

To  especiiUy  thank  those  of  you  who  have 
done  so  much  to  make  my  recent  trips  to 
your  States  pleasant  and  memorable.  Be- 
Ueve  you  me.  I  know  that  local  program 
arrangements  take  a  "heap  of  <i°^' 
and  that  behind  the  scenes  U  leadership  of 
the  "can  do"  variety. 


I  have  still  another  reas  >h  for  being  here 
that  iant  connected  with  ijtour  Administra- 
tor's invitation.  | , 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  aimdunce  authoriza- 
tion of  planning  assistance  to  six  new  Re- 
source Conservation  and  EJeivelopment  Proj- 
ects, j , 

They  aggregate  about  20  pibilllon  acres. 

They  are  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Loui- 
siana, New  York,  South  CatOlina,  Texas,  and 
Utah.  I  am  directing  the  poU  Conservation 
Service  to  give  planning  assistance  to  the 
local  sponsors  of  these  six  RC&D  Projects. 

The  details  are  being  made  available  today 
to  the  news  media.  j 

ThU  brings  to  26  the  qomber  of  RC&D 
Projects  approved  for  planning  or  operations. 
Eighteen  have  been  approved  for  operations. 
Two  more  will  be  approved  very  shortly. 

We  launched  the  RC&D  Program,  as  you 
know,  early,  in  1964.  It  Is  quite  remarkable, 
I  think,  that  so  many  projects  have  been  ini- 
tiated In  so  short  a  time.  Much  of  the  credit 
belongs  to  the  "can  do"  vijlety  of  behind- 
the-scenes  leadership  typld^d  by  the  State 
ConservatlonUts  of  the  Sfiil  Conservation 
Service.  j 

RC&D  Projects  are  a  pari  of  the  new  look 
tluit,  working  together,  we  Uave  given  to  con- 
servation and  rural  developtnent. 

This  "new  look"  has  many  faces. 

It  1b  broadening  our  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  soil  smd  water  conservation  districts. 

It  is  accelerating  the  small  watershed  pro- 
gram and  emphasizing  multipurpose  develop- 
ment watershed  projects. 

It  is  assisting  in  recreatio^iaJ  developments 
on  private  lands. 

It  is  emphasizing  beautliflcation  of  the 
countryside.  In  all  our  won,  and  by  those 
with  whom  we  work.  IT 

It  is  creating  better  rur^li  facilities,  such 
as  ample  water  supplies,  <()  that  industry 
wUl  be  attracted  away  froto  the  alarming 
density  of  our  spreading  cltie*. 

It  is  doing  everything  mthin  our  power 
to  make  rural  America  a  place  where  mil- 
lions more  of  our  citizens  c«ia  live,  and  work, 
UKl  play.  : 

It  is  eliminating  the  cau^^  of  rural  pov- 
erty. J  *^ 

It  is  strengthening  the  iBmlly  farm  pat- 
tern of  agriculture.  | 

It  is  establishing  a  reservtir  of  experience 
which  the  developing  Nation*  of  the  world — 
lugely  rural  and  agrarlan->-can  adapt. 

These  are  some  of  the  mpny  faces  of  the 
"new  look"  we  have  given  to  conservation 
um  rural  development. 

They  show  that  our  cozfeept  of  conser- 
tation  has  been  growing  tmd  taking  new 
tarn  as  was  so  ably  expressed  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  Message  on  Natural  Beauty 
In  February  1965  when  he  eald: 

"Our  conservation  must  |aot  be  Just  the 
classic  conservation  of  projtection  and  de- 
velopment, but  a  creative  :  Conservation  of 
rtstoration  and  renovation.  Its  concern  is 
not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  total 
relation  between  man  and  the  world  around 
Dim  Its  object  is  not  Ju^i:  man's  welfare 
but  the  dignity  of  man's  srilTit." 

In  developing  this  new  doncept  we  have 
done  well.  I  think  ...  so  liar. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Natlbft's  3,000  conser- 
ntlon  districts  have  accepted  my  offer  to 
oroaden  their  programs,  -they  have  keyed 
iMir  programs  to  economic  development. 
They  now  give  special  attention  to  recrea- 
non,  flah  and  wildlife,  be4«tlflcatlon,  for- 
«ry.  watershed  projects,  water  supply,  and 
^  use  changes  in  rapidly  developing  rural 
irtnge  areas. 

•tore  than  84,700  land  oitiers  and  oper- 
»«)n  have  esUbllshed  one  it  more  income- 
Pfoducing  recreational  und^tUkings.  More 
«an  3.200  have  changed  th^lr  toUl  opera- 
"ons  to  Include  recreation  as  a  primary 
•WMce  of  income.  ^  ^ 

Watmhed  projects  have  breathed  life  back 
"WO  struggling  rural  areas.  I  Some  786  have 


been  authorized  for  operations.  Of  these. 
498,  or  62  percent,  have  been  authorized  since 
I960. 

Under  the  broadened  watershed  program 
authority,  96  commimltles  in  31  States  will 
get  water-based  recreational  developments 
that  will  be  used  by  more  than  5  million  peo- 
ple a  year,  in  addition,  thoiisands  of  private 
recreation  enterprises  such  as  fishing  lakes, 
camping  and  picnic  areas,  vacation  cottages 
and  cabins,  have  come  into  being  with  small 
water  impoundments  on  private  land  as  their 
principal  attraction. 

Multipurpose  watershed  projects  have  ex- 
panded rapidly.  Today  358  of  the  watershed 
projects  authorized  for  operations  have  dual 
or  triple  objectives  including  municipal  water 
and  recreation  as  well  as  flood  prevention. 

This  compares  to  78  multipurpose  water- 
shed projects  in  1960. 

At  our  recommendation  the  maximum  size 
of  watershed  dams  for  flood  prevention  pur- 
poses was  increased  in  1968  from  5,000  acre- 
feet  to  12,500  acre-feet  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  multipurpose  watershed  develop- 
ment. 

Yes,  by  most  measurable  standards  we  have 
done  a  pretty  good  Job.    At  least  we  are  on 
the  right  track.    And  we  are  moving  ahead. 
But  it  is  later  than  we  think. 
And  we  are  not  moving  fast  enough. 
The  Job  we  have  to  do  in  attempting  to 
control  our  environment  and  to  adapt  it  to 
human  needs  for  tomorrow  and  next  year  and 
a  hundred  years  from  now  is  an  urgent  and 
demanding  one.     The  need  is  tremendous. 
We  can  build  the  Great  Society  that  otir 
creative,  hard-driving  President  challenges  us 
to  achieve.    But  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must 
conquer  some  grave  threats. 

It  now  seems  quite  likely  that  the  increase 
in  world  population  between  now  and  the 
end  of  this  century  will  equal  or  exceed  the 
number  who  now  inhabit  the  earth. 

This  means  we  must  be  prepared  to  feed 
one  bUlion  more  people  in  the  next  15  years. 
This  means  the  soil  and  water  resources 
of  the  United  States  must  be  developed,  pro- 
tected, and  geared  for  sustained  use. 

This  means,  over  the  long  haul,  using  each 
acre  of  land  in  the  way  for  which  it  is  best 
suited  and  treating  it  in  accordance  with  its 
needs  for  sustained  use. 

This  means  harnessing  our  basic  natural 
resources,  many  of  which  are  underdeveloped, 
and  putting  them  to  work  for  the  good  of  all 
the  people  .  .  .  here  and  throughout  the 
world. 

This  means  sharing  our  knowledge  and  our 
know-how  with  underdeveloped  Nations 
where  the  struggle  for  dally  bread  often  con- 
sumes up  to  90  percent  of  the  spendable 
Income. 

This  is  our  world  of  the  mid-1960'8. 

Pot  \ia.  the  world  begins  with  these  won- 
derful United  States  of  ours — this  land  of 
the- free.  If  we  would  help  make  the  world 
prosperous  and  peaceful,  we  must  ourselves 
be  strong — not  only  miUtarlly,  which  every- 
one takes  for  granted,  but  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly— and  this  is  less  understood — our 
resources  of  land  and  vrater  must  be  strong 
to  produce  food  and  fiber  in  adequate 
amounts  not  only  to  sustain  life  itself  but  to 
keep  turning  the  wheels  of  Industry  and  com- 
merce  ...  to  assure  the  amenities  that  make 
life  more  joyful,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  resources  with  which  to  help  less 
fortunate  peoples  around  the  world.  Only 
if  they  have  adequate  resources  will  they  sus- 
tain hope  and  the  desire  to  better  them- 
selves; the  alternative  is  despair — and  that 
destroys  rather  than  builds. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  time  where 
momentous  decisions  must  be  made  .  .  .  and 
massive  actions  taken. 

Are  we  as  strong  as  we  should  be — ^thls 
great  America  of  ours — this  land  of  breath- 
taking vistas — when  70  percent  of  us  occupy 
1  percent  of  the  available  space? 


Are  we  as  strong  as  vsre  should  be  when 
we  are  still  losing  the  equivalent  of  400,000 
acres  of  good  land  a  year  from  erosion  and 
other  forms  of  soil  deterioration? 

Are  we  as  strong  as  we  should  be  when 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  In  flood 
damages — much  of  it  preventable — still  occur 
in  our  upstream  watersheds? 

Are  we  as  strong  as  we  shotild  be  when 
we  still  pay  a  bUl  of  87^  mllUon  dollars  a 
year  for  sediment  damage  in  upstream 
areas — 70  percent  of  which  could  be  pre- 
vented if  small  watershed  projects  were  In- 
stalled in  all  places  they  are  needed? 

Are  we  as  strong  as  we  should  be  when 
each  year  we  permit  1%  million  acres  of  our 
very  best  land — the  prime  land  on  which  food 
and  flber  can  be  produced  most  economi- 
cally— to  be  taken  out  of  agriculture  forever 
and  buried  under  the  concrete  of  highways, 
airports,  subdivisions,  factories,  and  the  like? 
Originally,  America  was  an  agrarian  Na- 
tion.   Our  strength  was  in  the  countryside. 
We  were  a  Nation  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
and,  in  the  homesteadlng  days,  of  sodbusters. 
Today  we  are  an  urban  society.    Our  covm- 
try  people  migrate  into  the  great  cities  look- 
ing for  opportunities  that  no  longer  exist 
in  rural  America. 
We  must  restore  those  opportunities. 
We  must  give  direction,  purpose  and  hope 
to  rural  America. 

We  mxiBt  encourage  more  rapid  rural  in- 
dustrialization and  expansion  of  new  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  rural  areas  to  provide 
new  employment  and  other  nonfarm  eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

We  must  eliminate  the  causes  of  rural 
poverty. 

We  must  do  these  things  within  the 
framework  of  our  fundamental  free  enter- 
prise principles.  We  must  move  economic 
opportunity  into  rural  areas.  We  must  use 
land,  not  idle  it.  We  must  use  our  resources 
in  ways  that  conserve,  and  serve  the  needs 
of  all  people,  rural  and  urban. 

This  we  call  conservation  and  rural  de- 
velopment. 
You  have  a  key  role  in  it. 
Your  opportunities  to  serve  are  infinite. 
Each  of  you  heads  the  ww-k  of  an  active, 
respected   and  accepted   resource  conserva- 
tion   and    development    agency    within    a 
Stat* — the  Soil  Conservation  Service — now  In 
its  31st  year  as  a  permanent  agency  of  gov- 
ernment. 

CoUecUvely.  you  currently  have  under  your 
direction  some  15,000  full-time,  well-tramed 
conservationists  who  work  closely  with  the 
people  on  the  land. 

Collectively,  you  and  your  employees  work 
closely  with  and  are  in  position  to  inform 
and  influence  the  15,000-odd  members  of 
governing  bodies  of  the  NaUon's  soU  and 
water  conservation  districts  and  their  2 
million  oooperators. 

Collectively,  you  and  your  staffs  work 
closely  with  and  are  in  position  to  influence 
officials  of  State  conservation  and  resource 
and  other  agencies. 

Collectively,  you  and  your  associates  at  the 
State  level  are  in  position  to  furnish  infor- 
mation to  and  thereby  influence  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  State  Legislatures  on  behalf 
of  a  better  rural  America. 

Would  that  I.  limited  as  I  necessarily  am 
to  spreading  myself  across  the  50  States  as 
sort  of  a  pleader  and  urger,  had  your  oppor- 
tunities for  action! 

Would  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
conservation  leader  in  a  State  I 

I  envy  you,  your  position  and  your  op- 
portunities. 
I  urge  you  to  Uke  full  advantage  of  them. 
I  need  not  teU  you  a  watershed  project  is 
more  than  land  treatment  and  flood  pre- 
vention and  chaimel  Improvement.  You 
know  It  is  an  economic  ahot  In  the  arm  that 
serves  as  a  base  for  development  of  a  com- 
munity which  may  perish  otherwise  as  an 
economic  unit. 
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I  nMd  not  tell  you  that  a  Resource  Con- 
aervmtlon  and  Development  Project  l5  more 
than  any  of  Its  component  parts — tliat  its 
potential  la  unlimited. 

And  I  need  not  tell  you  that  tlie  benefits 
of  a  conservation  plan  Installed  on  a  farm 
or  ranch  or  a  group  of  farms  and  ranches 
spread  to  the  far  corners  of  the  community. 
ICultlpllcd,  they  are  Nationwide. 

But  perhaps  I  do  need  to  point  out  that 
resource  conservation  Itself,  whUe  necessary 
as  a  base  on  which  to  build.  Is  not  In  Itself 
total  rural  development. 

And  It  Is  not  your  total  job. 

Tour  Job  doesn't  end  with  helping  to  get 
the  dam  built,  the  terrace  system  installed, 
the  water  supply  developed,  the  recreation 
area  under  way. 

These  are  the  beginnings  of  rural  develop- 
ment, not  the  end. 

Total  rural  development,  to  which  you 
should  address  yourselves.  Includes  highways, 
parks,  libraries.  Industries,  schools,  hospi- 
tals, water  or  sewer  systems — all  the  things 
people  need  to  make  country  living  as  feasi- 
ble and  attractive  as  urban  living. 

Lift  your  sights  above  the  humdrum  of 
the  dally  Job.  Stand  back  so  you  can  see  the 
big  picture. 

And  then  go  to  work  on  it — the  total  job — 
with  the  same  zeal  you  have  always  shown 
for  soil  and  water  conservation. 

I  am  convinced  that  what  we  do  In  the 
next  few  years  to  rediscover  and  redevelop 
rural  America — from  whence  sprang  our 
strength  as  a  Nation — can  have  a  far  more 
profound  effect  on  our  future  well  being — 
and  that  of  the  world — than  all  the  explora- 
tions in  space. 

No  other  group  has  a  greater  opportunity 
nor  a  greater  responsibility  in  this  crusade 
for  a  better  rural  America  than  this  group. 

You  are  the  Inheritors  of  the  mantle  of 
Hugh  Bennett,  that  great  American  who  won 
th*  fight  against  heavy  odds  for  national 
recognition  of  the  menace  of  soil  erosion — 
the  fight  that  led  to  establishment  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  soil  conserva- 
tion distrlcU  and  watershed  projects  and  all 
the  other  great  conservation  programs  we 
have  today. 

Hugh  Bennett's  battle  is  far  from  won. 

Changing  times  have  teought  new  and 
even  greater  challenges. 

Hugh  Bennett  ^uld  urge,  as  I  do,  that 
now  is  the  time  for  you  to  again  become 
the  crusaders  you  were  30  years  ago  when  a 
Nation  was  alerted  to  the  dangers  of  soil 
erosion  and  duststorms. 

The  question  this  morning  Is  not:  Can 
yQu  do  It? 

The  question  Is:  Will  you  do  It? 

RxMABKs  or  H.  D.  OoDrsxT,  Wasrincton, 
D.C.,  SCS  State  Consxbvationists,  Sxp- 
Tncsn  29,  19M 

1.  DfTBODXrcnOIf 

I  am  moat  grateful  to  Don  Williams  for  In- 
cluding me  In  this  program.  Conservation 
Is  a  long-time  motivating  force  in  my  per- 
sonal life  as  well  as  in  my  official  activities. 
Having  spent  more  than  30  years  in  ASCS 
and  its  predecessor  agencies,  I  have  been 
more  than  a  little  Involved  in  the  question 
of  how  this  Nation  makes  conservation 
happen. 

Tour  agency  is  one  of  the  great  instru- 
ments for  action.  And  the  district  program 
brings  to  the  conservation  movement  a  real 
genius  for  cooperation.  Cooperation  among 
indlvldxialB.  Cooperation  among  the  many 
public  agencies  that  have  a  resource  role. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  cooperation  Is 
implicit  In  the  topic  we  have  before  us 
today:  "Opportunities  for  Agencies  of  the 
TTSDA  to  Cooperate  with  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  far  Community  and  Baaoarce  De- 
velopment." 


a.  cooBoiN AXIOM  or  acr 
A  major  opportunity  for  cooperation  con- 
tinues to  be  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program.  The  ACP  is  a  major  effort  of 
ASCS — and  It  is  my  favorite  program  because 
it  helps  just  about  every  agricultural  county 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  a  million 
farmers  take  part  in  the  program  each  year, 
with  cost-sharing  assistance  amounting  to 
around  $220  million  annually.  Since  these 
farmers  must  also  Invest  their  own  money, 
time,  labor,  and  equipment,  the  total  Invest- 
ment in  ACP  cost-share  practices  amounts  to 
double  that— or  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

The  National  ACP  directs  the  ACP  Devel- 
opment Oroup  in  each  county  to  meet  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  District  Supervisors 
after  the  ACP  for  the  year  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  USDA  agencies.  The  purpose 
of  this  Is  to  coordinate  the  ACP  with  the 
work  plan  of  the  Soil  Conservation  District. 
This  Is  an  opportunity  for  cooperation.  It 
is  an  opportunity  that  we  can  do  more  with. 
For  this  coordination  to  be  really  effective. 
each  District  must  have  a  well-defined  work 
plan  for  the  year  with  enough  "specifics"  in 
it  to  make  coordination  possible.  And.  of 
course.  SCS  is  primarily  responsible  for  help- 
ing the  District  develop  an  annual  work  plan 
with  definite  goals  and  objectives. 
3.  snciAj.  ACP  pbojxcts 
A  ftirther  opportunity  for  cooperation  is  In 
connection  with  wljat  we  call  "Special  ACP 
Projects." 

These  are  projects  \ised  to  bring  together 
the  resources  of  several  land  owners  to  create, 
with  extra  Government  help,  conservation 
practices  that  are  helpful  to  people  through- 
out a  community.  The  benefits  are  commu- 
nity wide. 

Special  projects  are  extra  effort  projects. 
They  are  authorized  by  the  ASC  State  Com- 
mittees and  sometimes  carry  a  little  higher 
Federal  share  of  the  total  cost.  They  fre- 
quently Involve  the  use  of  pooling  agree- 
ments In  which  a  group  of  farmers  combine 
their  resources  to  raise  the  needed  money  for 
their  share  of  the  project.  Then  the  ASCS 
shares  the  cost  of  needed  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

Now.  here  la  a  chance  for  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  to  bring  to  the  ASC  Committee's  at- 
tention severe  or  critical  problems  which  we 
can  help  the  SCD  solve.  This  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  di- 
rected ASC  committees  to  bring  Into  their 
planning  and  execution  of  these  projects  all 
interested  local  bodies  and  organizations. 
Examples: 

In  Bourbon  County,  Kansas,  many  farmers 
had  farm  plans  that  they  weren't  following 
through  on.  Most  farms  needed  practices  to 
stabilize  land.  In  addition,  they  had  dry 
wells  and  streams  In  time  of  drought. 

ASCS,  the  SCS.  Soil  Conservation  District 
Supervisors,  city  officials  and  the  Extension 
Service  got  together.  It  was  decided  that  the 
best  approach  was  for  farmers  to  carry  out 
the  farm  plans  they  already  had. 

The  ASC  County  Committee  said:  Look, 
well  give  you  first  call  on  ACP  oost-share  as- 
slstaztce,  if  youll  sit  down  with  the  SCS  tech- 
nician and  figure  out  a  priority  schedule 
for  completing  your  fann  plan.  This  is  sim- 
ile, and  it's  wcM-klng. 

In  Northern  New  Mexico,  ASCS  County 
Committees  and  the  SCS  are  helping  fann- 
ers to  update  and  modernize  irrigation  sys- 
tems that  have  been  in  existence — some  of 
them — for  over  300  years.  These  systems 
were  in  bad  condition,  and  the  problem  was 
mounting.  The  State  ASC  Committee  looked 
the  situation  over,  and  agreed  to  adjust  the 
cost-share  sharply  upward.  The  State  of 
New  Mexico  also  provided  funds,  and  the 
local  ditch  associations  raised  an  additional 
amount.     The  result  Is  a  terrific  boost  to 


those  farmers — mostly  low-income — and  to 
the  economies  of  entire  oommunltles. 

«.   AFPALACHIA   LAND   STABILIZATTON   AND 
OONSXaVATION    PROORAM 

ASCS  has  ifesponslblllty  for  the  special 
conservation  cost-sharing  phase  of  the  Ap- 
palachla  program.  In  order  to  reach  the  kind 
of  problems  and  people  to  which  this  pro- 
grEim  is  directed,  ASCS  has  tried  to  use  the 
knowledge  and  Interest  of  all  local  organi- 
zations and  agencies. 

These  usually  are  brought  together  by 
ASCS  in  an  effort  to  determine  who  and 
where  are  the  "needy"  farmers  the  pro- 
gram could  most  appropriately  assist.  This 
gives  Districts  a  chance  to  get  something 
done  about  the  critical  conservation  prob- 
lems on  lands  that  are  least  likely  to  get 
needed  practices  without  special  help. 

S.    CIOPLAND    CONVXaSXOM    PKOGKAM 

This  is  still  a  pilot  program — being  oper- 
ated In  57  counties  this  year. 

Within  ASCS,  we  are  taking  a  fresh  look 
at  the  program,  with  the  idea  of  seeing  li 
we  can  make  It  better  achieve  its  purposes. 
The  solution  might  be  to  give  it  greater  local 
adaptation  and  beam  it  at  solving  land  use 
problems  rather  than  using  it  for  commodity 
adjustment.  Any  ideas  you  have  along  this 
line  would  be  appreciated.  Certainly,  In 
counties  where  it  operates  the  CCP  should 
help  achieve  land  use  adjustments  which  are 
In  the  long-time  Interest  of  the  area. 

e.   WILDLIFK  AND  BSAUTDTCATION 

The  acres  diverted  under  the  various  ASCS 
commodity  programs  offer  a  fine  opportunity 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  countryside 
aoid  to  enhance  wildlife  conservation.  Al- 
though the  acres  diverted  under  the  annual 
grsdn  progranu  will  be  reduced  in  1967,  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  sizeable  diverted  acre- 
age.   Cotton  diversion  about  the  same. 

If  a  Soil  Conservation  District  has  a  good 
work  plan  which  Identifies  the  beauty  and 
wildlife  needs  specifically.  ASCS  can  encour- 
age the  farmer  to  divert  land  needing  this 
treatment  (if  it  Is  otherwise  eligible).  Then 
we  could  give  him  special  consideration  for 
ACP  or  CAP  cost-sharing. 

An  example  is  the  effort  made  in  Minne- 
sota to  get  wildlife  habitat  plantings  on  di- 
verted feed  grain  acres.  Also  along  a  UO-mlle 
stretch  of  the  Minnesota  River  (from  Orton- 
viUe  to  St.  Peter)  ten  of  our  county  offices 
are  being  urged  to  assist  farmers  in  building 
at  least  one  wildlife  pond  in  each  township 
bordering  on  the  River.  Ponds  are  being 
built  close  to  the  River,  designed  to  serve  as 
duck  nesting  areas  as  well  as  stopover  areas 
for  migratory  waterfowl  on  the  Minnesota 
River  flyway. 

7.    SCS    HAS    AN    OCPOKTANT    ROLB    IN    ASCS-SCD 
RXLATIONS 

Many  SOD  supervisors  are  also  ASC  com- 
mitteemen. We  would  like  to  see  an  increase 
In  this  kind  of  dual  service.  It  makes  for 
understanding  and  better  cooperation  all 
around. 

Bven  so,  you  stUl  need  to  use  your  influ- 
ence on  Districts  to  get  them  to  make  bet- 
ter use  of  their  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tive achievement  with  ASCS.  If  our  efforts 
are  to  succeed,  they  must  lead  to  joint  SCD- 
ASC  committee  action. 

Too  often — and  I  say  this  in  all  klndnesfr- 
each  one  wants  the  credit  but  waits  for  the 
other  to  do  the  work.  Both  need  to  work 
and  work  well,  if  we  are  to  get  maximum 
accomplishment  in  conservation. 

S.   CONCLtrsION 

I  realize  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts and  their  national  organization  have 
been  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  effective 
supporters  of  the  conservation  programs 
which  ASCS  administers.  I  know  also  that 
this  kind  of  help  and  support  would  not  have 
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been  achieved  without  a  i  rmpathetic  atti- 
tude by  the  SCS  organization  at  the  State 
and  county  level. 

While  we  all  may  have  { different  reasons 
{or  supporting  these  various  programs,  we 
can  and  must  bring  theni  to  bear  for  our 
common  good.  Without  oontinued  helpful 
support  by  SOS,  Districts  nqlght  not  have  the 
assistance  which  these  programs  provide  In 
achieving  conunxinlty  and  Resource  develop- 
ment. 


FIRST  REPORT  ON  HIGH  SPEED 
GROUND  TRANSPO^ATION  ACT 
OF  1965 

Wr.  PELL.  Mr.  Prteident,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  InTite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  thf  first  report  on 
the  High  Speed  Ground  {Transportation 
Act  of  1965,  which  has  just  been  released 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  today. 

I  have  a  very  special  interest  in  this 
excellent  report,  because  the  high  speed 
ground  transportation  program  grew  out 
of  my  own  efforts,  begun  In  1962,  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  rail  passenger  trans- 
portation in  the  northeiist  megalopolis. 

The  report  issued  today  on  the  first 
year  of  work  under  the  bdl  indicates  that 
substantial  progress  is  being  made  to- 
ward that  objective.  Work  has  already 
begun  on  the  constructiaa  of  new  ultra- 
modem  railroad  equipment  which  will 
be  put  in  service  in  196tr  to  test,  imder 
Federal  auspices,  the  public  response  to 
faster,  more  frequent,  ^nd  more  com- 
fortable service.  The  tesults  of  these 
demonstration  projects 'ihould  provide 
some  valuable  guidelines.  Indeed,  regard- 
ing the  future  direction  of  transporta- 
tiwi  planning  in  our  heavily  urbanized 
regions.  { 

The  report  further  infficates,  in  fact, 
that  the  scope  of  the  high  speed  ground 
transportation  program  is  far  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  chaiiges  I  originally 
envisioned.  It  is  also  providing  a  major 
commitment  of  Federal  funds  for  re- 
search and  development 'In  a  whole  new 
generation  of  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation equipment  together  with  a  sys- 
tems analysis  of  the  iAost  promising 
transportation  systems  of  the  future. 
The  clear  intention  is  to  arm  those  who 
must  plan  future  transi>ortatlon  facili- 
ties—both In  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors of  the  economy — with  s<Hne  valid 
and  realistic  choices  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

All  of  this,  plus  a  comprehensive  trans- 
portation statistics  program  is  being 
financed  under  an  authorization  for  ex- 
penditures totaling  $90  million.  An  ap- 
propriation for  $18.2  million  was  made 
for  fiscal  1966  and  the  amount  requested 
for  fiscal  1967  is  $24  million.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  slowed  donsiderably  be- 
OMise  of  the  demands  qt  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  and  the  report  indicates  that  the 
appropriations  through  fiBcal  1968  will  be 
considerably  less  than  the  $90  million 
total  for  the  3-year  period.  Even  if  the 
total  amount  is  eventually  expended, 
however,  It  is  an  extk^mely  modest 
unount  considering  the  jact  that  it  will 
lead  to  improved  transportation  for  mil- 
lions of  persons,  and  that  the  same 
•mount  of  pubUc  investment  wlU  build 
pnly  a  mile  or  two  of  urban  expressways 
to  our  largest  cities. 


Finally,  the  first  year's  work  under  this 
excellent  program  confirms  an  assertion 
I  made  in  my  book  entitled  "Megalopolis 
Unbound:  The  Supercity  and  the  Trans- 
portation of  Tomorrow,"  which  was  pub- 
lished last  month: 

The  High  Speed  Groimd-Transportatlon 
program — involving  the  systematic  evalua- 
tion of  alternatives  leading  to  a  regional  plan 
for  balanced  transpyortation  services — repre- 
sents a  model  of  what  national  transporta- 
tion policy  formulation  could  be,  perhaps 
under  the  comprehensive  leadership  of  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Transportation. 

Since  those  words  were  written,  the 
proposed  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation  has  moved  closer  to  real- 
ity, and  my  observation,  I  hope,  is  thus 
all  the  more  pertinent.  The  new  De- 
partment should  be  a  mechanism  for 
rational  coordination  of  transportation 
policies.  I  hope  that  the  excellent  pro- 
gram begun  under  the  High-Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  will  not  only 
be  kept  intact  within  the  framework  of 
the  new  Department  but  will  stand  as  an 
example  of  what  intelligent  and  rational 
policy  formulation  can  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  report  on  the  High- 
Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

FmsT  RovET  or  the  High  Speed  Obccnd 

TttaNspoKTATioN  Act  or  1965 
(tCade  pursuant  to  section  10(a)  of  the  act 
approved  September  30,  1965  (79  Stat.  895) ) 
(By  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, September.  1966) 

INTmODDCnON 

This  report  omnpllea  with  Section  10(a) 
Of  the  High  Speed  Ground  lYansportatlon 
Act  of  1965  (PL  88-220,  79  Stat.  883,  885) 
which  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
not  lees  often  than  annually,  with  respect  to 
activities  carried  out  under  the  Act.  The  Act 
went  into  effect  on  September  30,  1966,  and 
on  October  31  an  appropriation  of  $18,250,000 
was  made  available  for  ez^pendlture.  This 
report  covers  the  nine  month  period  through 
the  end  of  the  flaoal  year  1966. 

Three  basic  activities  are  authorized  by 
the  Act.    They  are: 

1.  Research  and  development  of  high 
speed  ground  transportation. 

2.  Demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
contribution  that  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation could  make  to  more  efficient  and 
economical  Intercity  transportation  systems. 

3.  A  national  program  to  Improve  the  scope 
and  availability  of  transportation  statistics. 

The  Act  is  reproduced  in  the  appendix. 

OENKIAI.  OSGANIZATION 

The  administration  of  the  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation  Act  is  a  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation.  To  Implement  the  Act,  the 
Department  established  two  new  offices  placed 
tinder  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation  Research.  The 
Office  of  High  ^>eed  Ground  Transportation 
has  responsibility  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  demonstrations  activities 
authorized  by  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Act, 
and  the  Office  of  Transportation  Data  Sys- 
tems is  re^Mnsible  for  the  collection,  colla- 
tion and  dissemination  of  data,  statistics  and 
other  Information  on  transportation  author- 
ized by  Section  4. 


The  organization  of  the  two  offices  includes 
personnel  in  the  following  categories:  Engi- 
neers, economists,  transportation  research 
coordinator,  transportation  research  special- 
ists, legal  adviser,  political  scientist,  data 
systems  specialist,  mathematical  statistician, 
regional  planner,  marketing  analyst,  opera- 
tions research  analyst,  mathematician,  EDP 
programmer,  secretarial,  clerical. 

Recruiting  for  these  positions  has  l>een 
moderately  successful,  despite  the  persistent 
shortage  of  qualified  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel. 

In  compliance  with  Section  5  of  the  Act,  a 
seven  member  Advisory  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  lead- 
ing authorities  In  the  field  of  transportation. 

The  persons  named  to  the  Committee  are: 
Professor  Raymond  R.  Tucker  (Chairman), 
Washington  umversity.  St.  Louis.  Missouri; 
Donald  W.  Douglas.  Jr..  President,  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company,  Inc..  Long  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia; Milton  A.  Gilbert,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Gilbert  Systems,  Inc.;  Everett  Hutch- 
inson, President,  National  Association  of 
Motor  Bus  Owners,  Washington,  D.C.;  Rob- 
ert M.  Jenney,  President,  Jenney  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachu- 
setts; William  B.  Johnson,  President,  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  Chicago,  nilnois; 
George  E.  Leigh ty.  Chairman.  Railway  Labor 
Executives  Association.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  on  June  21,  1966.  It  was  decided  at 
that  time  that  futxire  meetings  would  be 
held  quarterly. 

BTTDCET 

In  Section  11  of  the  Act.  Congress  author- 
ized appropriations  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
•20  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  and  $35  ntlUion  each  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1967  and  1968.  The 
appropriation  made  for  fiscal  year  1966  was 
•18,250,000.  For  fiscal  year  1967,  a  budget 
figure  of  ^24  million  for  high  speed  ground 
transportation  was  approved  and  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President. 

RESEAHCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT   PROCaiAM 

General 

The  objective  of  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Research  and  Development 
Program  is  to  advance  the  technology  of 
high  speed  ground  transportation. 

The  program  is  attempting  both  to  advance 
rail  technology  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to 
discover  new  technologies  which  might  be 
useful  for  new  modes  of  ground  transporta- 
tion. In  the  rail  research  and  development, 
the  emphasis  is  on  track  structure  and  road- 
bed where  progress  in  technology  has  been 
slower  than  In  other  elements  of  rail 
operation. 

Although  the  research  and  development 
program  is  oriented  to  intercity  transporta- 
tion. Important  fallout  is  likely  for  appUca- 
tlon  to  urban  transportation. 

Administrative 

Budget:  FY  66  funds  budgeted  f or  R  &  D 
were  •8,750,000;  funds  requested  for  FY  67 
are  $16,238,000.  Funds  obligated  during  FY 
66  total  $3,677,742  and  additional  commit- 
ments were  made  of  $3,630,406. 

Personnel:  Eight  professional  and  four 
secretarial-clerical  positions  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  R&D  program.  At  present 
five  professional  and  three  secreUrlal  posi- 
tions are  filled. 

Contracts :  Following  is  a  list  of  the  R&D 
contracts  entered  into  during  FY  1966  and 
also  a  listing  of  commitments  which  were 
made  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The 
contracts  have  been  geographically  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  United  States  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  as  required  by 
Section  8(a)  (2)  of  the  Act.  In  its  contrac- 
tual arrangements  the  Department  has  also 
applied  the  directives  contained  in  the  Pres- 
ident's Executive  Order  setting  forth  patent 
policy  giUdelines  with  respect  to  patenuble 
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dlKoverles   Mid   InTentloos   emerging   from 
Qovemment-fliumced  contrmetB. 

Contncta 
Uanadiuaetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Cambridge.  Maas M87.786 

Melpar,  Inc..  Falls  Cburch.  Va..       300,  000 
Rensaelaer   Polytecbnlc  Institute. 

Trt.y.  NT - 2M,000 

AlResearcb     llanufacttirlng     Co. 

(Oarrett  Corp.).  Torrance.  Calif.        30,000 

Oceanlcs.  Inc.,  Plalnvlew,  N.Y 28,  690 

Celestial  Research  mc  South  Pas- 
adena. Calif — 26,000 

The  Budd  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa..  1,015,487 
Pennsylvania    RR.    Co.,    PhUadel- 

phU,P». 1.6M,880 

.     Total    3,  6T7,  742 

Commitmenta 

0«neral  Motors  Defense  Research 
Labcratorles.  Santa  Barbara, 
Cam    •73,781 

Hydronautlcs,  Laurel,  Ifd 37,  200 

UCLA,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 30,000 

National    Academy    of    Sciences. 

Washington,    DC 10,000 

Materials  Research  tt  Develop- 
ment, Oakland.  Calif 53,640 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Co- 
lumbus,   Ohio 39,800 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

Pittsburgh.    Pa 14.646 

Systems  Engineering — RFP,  un- 
known    2,000,000 

Cost  Analysis — ^RFP,  unknown 60,000 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadel- 
phia,   Pa 250,000 

Melpar,  Inc.,  Falls  Church,  Va 918,  697 

AlResearch     Manufacturing     Co. 

(Oarrett  Corp.),  Torranc«.  Calif.         42.943 
Flame  Jet  Tunneling — ^RFP,  iin- 
known  100,000 


Total 3.630.406 

Research  and  development  profecta 

Railroad  techrtolofn:  A  program  cf  tests 
and  evaluations  of  advanced  rallrocul  designs 
has  been  undertaken.  The  reactions  of 
track  and  rolling  stock  to  Increased  speeds 
will  b«  defined  In  terms  of  roadbed,  car  and 
catenary  dynamic  performance.  The  scope 
of  the  program  Includes  evaluation  of  ex- 
perimental propulsion  systems.  Improved 
truck  and  pantograph  designs,  new  car  body 
acoustical  treatments  and  the  mechanical 
and  economic  merits  of  Improved  track 
structures. 

Four  test  cars  built  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  The  Budd  Company  are  cur- 
rently being  Instrumented  by  Melpar,  Inc. 
Melpar  will  conduct  the  Instrumentation 
during  the  two  year  test  program. 

These  cars  will  be  used  to  conduct  tests 
at  speeds  up  to  160  miles  per  hour  on  an  Im- 
proved 21  mile  section  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road track  between  Trenton  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. New  Jersey.  Additionally,  the  test  cars 
will  be  tised  to  monitor  the  condition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Haven  rail  lines  for 
the  demonstration  projects.  The  test  cars 
are  shown  In  Figure  1  (not  printed  in  the 
RacoaD). 

The  more  Important  measurements  to  he 
made  with  the  test  car*  are  as  follows:  (1) 
pantograph -catenary  interaction  at  high 
speeds,  including  pantograph  forces  and  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  operating  voltages,  currents 
and  temperatures.  (2 )  closed-circuit  TV  mon- 
itoring of  pantograph  motions  and  arolng. 
(9)  tfttok  and  catenary  profiles.  Including 
rau  alignment,  gage,  superelevation,  level, 
and  warp.  (4)  wheel  loads,  (5)  ride  quality 
and  truck  polonnance  data,  Including  ac- 
celeration along  the  three  perpendicular  di- 
rections, both  In  the  passenger  compartment 
and  on  the  tnuAs.  <&)  vibration  and  noise 
level,  and  (7)  air  pressure  effects  between 
passing  trains  and  between  trains  and  way- 
•Me. 


In  addition  to  the  four  test  cars,  a  wayside 
Instrumentation  package  wUl  be  located  on 
the  test  track  to  determine  rail-roadbed  dy- 
namics during  train  passage  and  to  measure 
the  long  term  effects  of  repeated  loadings. 
Roadside  TV  monitoring  of  the  catenary  will 
also  be  performed.  The  roadside  package 
will  be  movable  so  that  It  may  be  easily  re- 
located for  observation  at  different  track 
sites.  Operation  of  the  wayside  Instruments 
will  be  fully  synchronized  with  those  on  the 
test  cars.  The  information  gathered  In  the 
rail  test  program  will  also  be  used  to  evaluate 
theoretical  models  of  rail  systems,  which  up 
to  now  have  largely  been  based  on  experience 
at  lower  speeds. 

The  test  section  has  new  heavy  conductor 
wire  in  the  catenary,  welded  steel  rail,  new 
ties  and  fastenings,  and  standards  of  level 
and  alignment  superior  to  any  other  railroad 
In  this  coimtry. 

A  major  problem  for  railroads  Is  the  main- 
tenance necessary  to  keep  roadbed  and  track 
structure  in  good  enough  condition  to  pro- 
vide good  ride  quality.  Maintenance  could 
be  reduced  If  a  more  stable  track  structure 
could  be  devised.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Battelle  Memorial  Institute  and  Ma- 
terials R&D  Company  have  been  selected 
to  undertake  studies  of  new  designs  of  road- 
bed. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  in 
providing  Improved  schedules  and  the  flexl- 
Californla,  Los  Angeles  specifically  has  been 
bllity  to  change  schedules  the  University  of 
selected  to  develop  scheduling  techniques 
using  the  test  track  as  a  proving  ground. 

Advanced  technology:  Directions  in  that 
portion  of  the  R&D  program  devoted  to  a 
search  for  new  technologies  have  not  been 
nearly  as  clear  as  In  rail.  Discussions  have 
held  with  nearly  200  different  organizations, 
permitting  a  review  of  the  state-of-the-aut 
In  nearly  every  field  of  technology  pertinent 
to  ground  transportation. 

Enclosed  guldeway  systems :  The  safety  and 
all-weather  capability  provided  by  an  en- 
closed guldeway  for  high  ^>eed  vehicles  sug- 
gests that  tube  and  tunnel  systems  need 
serious  consideration  and  exploration.  One 
which  appefUD  to  avoid  some  of  the  aero- 
dynamic problems  which  can  arise  If  a  ve- 
hicle acts  like  a  piston  in  a  tube  Is  the  design 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Foa  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Dr.  Foa  has  been  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  investigate  theoretically  and  exp)erl- 
nxentally:  (1)  the  inherent  stability  and 
control  of  subsonic  vehicles  In  tubes,  (2) 
feasibility  of  propulsion  by  means  of  ejection 
of  whirling  air  jets  forming  a  vortex  at  the 
rear  of  the  vehicle,  and  (3)  feaalblllty  of 
high  frequency  power  transmission  using  the 
tube  walls.  The  (Mlnclple  of  vortex  prc^ul- 
slon  Is  lll\istrated  in  Flgiure  4,  and  construc- 
tion of  a  model  tube  vehicle  test  facility  can 
be  seen  In  Figure  6. 

The  aerodynamics  of  vehicles  traveling  In 
tubes  are  relatively  unknown.  Therefore,  In 
suppKjrt  of  the  Rensselaer  project  a  six 
months  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
Oceanlcs,  Inc.  to  develop  the  subsonic  aero- 
dynamic stability  characteristics  of  a  gen- 
eralized tube  vehicle. 

Vehicles  traveling  in  evacuated  tubes  can 
avoid  aerodynamic  drag  and  high  power 
consumption,  but  novel  means  of  propulsion 
are  required.  A  study  of  one  possible  pro- 
pulsion system,  that  of  cryo-pumplng  has 
been  awarded  to  Celestial  Research,  Inc. 
Tunnels  Ait  certain  to  be  Important  to  any 
future  ground  transportation  system,  not 
only  because  high  speeds  require  protected 
guideways  as  mentioned  earlier,  but  also  be- 
cause the  cost  of  B\irface  routes  through 
turban  oenters  Is  already  in  some  cases  above 
the  cost  of  tunneling.  Improvements  in  tun- 
neling techniques  ap>pear  to  be  entirely  pos- 
sible. Therefore,  the  OfBce  of  High  Speed 
around  Tran^»rtatlon  has  joined  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  (Binreau  of  Mines,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 


PuMlc  RocMs,  Geologic  Survey,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Comm^lon  and  the  Air  Force)  in  an 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  R^ld  Excavation. 
The  first  action  was  to  sponsor  a  stiidy  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  review 
possible  new  techniques. 

While  participating  with  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mlttee,  our  own  program  has  also  been 
started  by  selection  of  Hydronautlcs,  Inc.  (or 
an  evaluation  of  the  rock  cutting  capabUltlet 
of  cavitation  in  wat«'  jets.  A  request  for 
proposal  has  been  {Mrepared  on  the  use  at 
flame  jet  tunneling  methods.  Including  not 
only  rock  cutting  but  spoil  removal,  environ- 
mental protection  and  other  aspects  of  a 
tunnel  boring  system. 

Propulsion  systems:  Another  means  of 
propulsion  which  can  be  tised  for  tube  vehi- 
cles, air  cushioned  vehicles  or  wheeled  vehi- 
cles is  the  linear  electric  motor.  This  moUa 
has  the  advantages  of  less  weight  in  the 
vehicle  and  no  moving  parts  coupled  with 
consequent  higher  reliability  and  lower 
maintenance.  The  AlReaearch  Division  of 
Garrett  Corporation  has  been  given  a  con- 
tract to  study  various  designs  of  linear 
motors. 

Fundamental  research :  A  one  year  contract 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  for  research  In  areas 
where  technolglcal  progress  has  been  slow  or 
where  previous  work  Indicates  possibility  of 
significant  advance.  These  areas  are:  (1) 
soil  mechanics  and  rock  fracture,  (3)  linear 
induction  motors  and  high  power  semi-con- 
ductor switching  devices,  (3)  organization  of 
system  controls,  control  of  spacing  of  vehicles 
and  scheduling,  (4)  aerodynamics  of  vehicles 
entering  tunnels,  (5)  stress  and  strain  of  roll- 
ing bodies  In  contact,  and  (6)  active  and 
fiuld  suspensions  and  lateral  oscillation  of 
vehicles. 

Sjrstems  engineering:  So  that  the  R&D 
program  may  be  focused  on  the  areas  of 
greatest  potential  progress  and  also  be  re- 
sponsive to  economic  constraints,  preliminary 
designs  of  the  most  promising  transportation 
systems  will  be  undertaken  in  a  systems  en- 
gineering program.  A  request  for  proposal 
has  been  Issued  to  conduct  systems  engineer- 
ing studies  for  the  next  two  years.  This  will 
provide  systems  performance  through  pre- 
liminary engineering,  forecast  technologic 
progress  and  provide  insight  into  deficiencies 
in  the  state-of-the-art  in  all  technologies  of 
ground  transportation. 

Another  request  for  proposal  to  provide 
cost  analysis  to  permit  trade-off  studies  and 
economic  feasibility  evaluations  of  proposed 
new  transport  systems  has  also  been  issued. 

Hughes  Aircraft  completed  a  literature  sur- 
vey calculating  passenger  comfort  limitations 
on  vibration,  acceleration,  noise,  etc.,  to  be 
used  In  evaluating  new  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Planning:  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Science  and  Technology  has  formed 
an  Ad  Hoc  Panel  of  the  Commerce  Technical 
Advisory  Board  for  the  purjKJse  of  providing 
reconunendatlons  on  high  speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  development. 
The  panel  consists  of  engineers  and  scientists 
from  Industry,  non-profit  research  organiza- 
tions and  universities.  Five  subpanels  have 
been  formed  on : 

1.  Communication  and  Control. 

2.  Guideways,  Suspension  and  Aerody- 
namics. 

3.  Passenger  and  Freight  Factors. 

4.  Propulsion,  Energy  and  Braking. 

5.  Terminals  and  Interfaces. 

The  subpanels  are  reviewing  the  state-of- 
the-art  and  research  and  development  now 
under  way  and  will  recommend  R&D  proj- 
ects for  inclusion  in  the  R&D  plan. 
Summary 

The  R&D  program  has  been  started  with 
the  emphasis  on  railroad  technology.  This 
emphasis  will  shift  to  the  new  technolop 
projects  when  faclUUes,  I.e.,  test  cars,  ttrt 


trtck  and  Instrumentation i  are  operational. 
The  first  work  In  new  technologies  has  been 
primarily  in  three  areas:  tube  vehicles,  tun- 
neling and  electrical  propiUsion.  The  next 
uea  to  be  emphasized  wlU  be  air  cushion 
vehicle  technology  which  has  been  studied 
in-bouse  during  the  first  ^tar,  in  order  to 
plan  intelligently  the  contract  research  to  be 
started  during  the  second  year. 

The  presence  of  additioQal  personnel  for 
the  start  of  fiscal  year  19^7  will  permit  a 
faster  rate  of  obligation  of  funds  for  R.  &  D. 
contracts.  At  the  start  of  the  program  only 
two  engineers  were  assigned. 

DKMONSTKATIOMS 

General    ' 

Section  2  of  the  High  Speqd  Ground  Trans- 
porta^on  Act  authorizes  ihe  Secretary  to 
contract  for  demonstrations'  to  determine  the 
contributions  that  high  speed  ground  trans- 
portation could  make  to  more  efficient  and 
economical  intercity  transportation  systems. 
According  to  the  Act  they  shall  be  designed 
to  measure  and  evaluate  such  factors  as  the 
public  response  to  new  equipment,  higher 
speeds,  variations  In  fares,  improved  comforts 
and  convenience,  and  more  frequent  service. 

The  law  also  requires  the  {Secretary  to  pro- 
vide for  financial  particlpatlion  by  private  in- 
dustry to  the  maximum  eitent  practicable 
and  to  include  certain  labbr  protective  ar- 
rangements (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor)  in  all  contracts  with  common  car- 
riers for  carrying  out  such  denionstrations. 

The  basic  purpose  of  deQionstrations  was 
emphasized  by  President  Johnson  when  he 
stated,  in  his  letter  of  March  4,  1965.  which 
proposed  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Program  to  the  Congrew,  that  ".  .  .  we 
must  learn  about  travel  needs  and  prefer- 
ences. In  part  through  the  iise  of  large  scale 
demonstration  projects."  Bence,  the  dem- 
onstrations are  essentially  ^  market  tests  In 
which  specific  and  measurable  service  ele- 
ment are  introduced  in  varying  comblna- 
tlois  in  successive  phases.  In  that  sense  the 
demonstrations  which  hav^  been  Initiated 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act,  while  they  will 
utilize  the  best  of  available  techniques  and 
equipment  In  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion, are  not  In  themselves  Intended  to  be 
tests  of  advancements  in  tef  hnology. 

Adminiatratipe 

Budget:  The  FY  1966  fuids  budgeted  for 
the  demonstrations  were  f t.840,000;  funds 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1^67  are  In  the 
amount  of  $5,600,000.  Funds  obligated  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1966  totaled  $7,717,566. 

Personnel:  Five  professional  and  four  sec- 
retarial-clerical positions  h^ve  been  assigned 
to  the  demonstrations.  As  of  June  30,  1966 
four  professional  and  all  aX  the  secretarial 
positions  were  filled.  i 

Contracts:  Following  Is  i  list  of  demon- 
stration contracts  entered]  In  to  during  FT 
1966:  I 

Pennsylvania  RR.,   PhlladetphU, 

Pa.' 1 $5,400,000 

United  Aircraft  Corp.,  Fanh^ng- 

ton,Oonn- X—    2.159,626 

Kimball  Systems,  Inc.,  Wasmi 

ton.  D.C .Ifl, 

Drake.     Sheahan,     Sweenetr 

Hupp,  New  Tork,  N.T L 

Association    of    American 

roads,  Chicago,  ni 

Whltten  &  Aaaociates,  Wa 

ton.  D.C , 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Bal- 

ttoore,  Md._ 


112.210 

30,944 

8.186 

4.238 


Total. 


.;...-  2,388 

— .1 —     7,717.886 

Is  for  a   »tal  amount  of 
In  the  aaiount  of  $4,200- 


*Thls  contract  Is  for  a  t6tal  amount  of 
«.6C0,000.  Funds  In  the  aifount  of  $4,200- 
w»  will  be  obUgated  from  fiscal  year  1967 

Demonatration  ^fojeeta 

Washington.  D.C— New  Tork  City:   Dur- 

U«  Hacal  year  1966  the  Demrtment  enterMl 


Into  an  agreement  with  the  Pennsylvtmia 
Railroad  under  which  the  Railroad  wUl  of- 
fer substantially  improved  service  between 
New  York  City  and  Washington  to  start  in 
October  1967  and  to  run  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  two  years.  The  service  to  be  pro- 
vided is  specified  In  a  detailed  operating 
contract  covering  four  separate  service 
phases  over  the  two-year  test  period. 

A  fleet  of  fifty  new  electrically-propelled, 
multiple  unit  i>assenger  cars  will  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the 
demonstration  service.  The  Railroad  will 
upgrade  Its  roadbed,  structures,  and  catenary 
to  permit  speeds  of  100-110  miles  per  hour 
on  most  of  the  route  and  will  also  improve 
stations,  particularly  by  the  construction 
of  high  level  platforms.  A  model  of  a  car 
Is  shown  In  figure  2  (not  printed  In  the 
Record). 

Frequency  of  service  between  New  Tork 
and  Washington  (226  miles)  and  between 
New  Tork  and  Philadephla  (90  miles),  re- 
spectively, will  be  increased  about  45  per- 
cent. The  demonstration  trains  will  run  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  Tork  in  less  than 
3  hours,  with  at  least  4  intermediate  stops. 
This  will  be  at  least  35  minutes  better  than 
the  fastest  existing  schedule  and  50  minutes 
better  than  the  average  train  on  the  route. 

A  different  combination  of  service  elements 
will  be'  offered  in  each  of  the  phases.  The 
contract  further  calls  for  experiments,  such 
as  varying  types  of  meal  service,  luggage  han- 
dling, use  of  coach  attendants,  fixed  or  re- 
versible seating,  determination  of  Inter- 
mediate station  stops  and  provision  of  sub- 
urban stations  with  ample  parking.  Other 
experiments  such  as  fare  levels,  on-board 
sound  and/or  visual  entertainment,  improved 
methods  of  ticketing  passengers  and  process- 
ing seat  reservations  wUl  also  be  carried  on. 
Additionally,  the  contract  provides  for  the 
training  of  pubUc-contact  railroad  personnel 
for  Improved  performance. 

Negotiatloiis  are  also  being  conducted  with 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany to  provide  commercial  telephone  serv- 
ice for  use  by  passengers  on  demonstration 
trains.  For  the  first  time,  passengers  on 
moving  trains  will  be  able  to  receive,  as  well 
as  Initiate,  calls  over  the  standard  com- 
merical  network. 

As  prescribed  by  Section  6  of  the  Act,  pro- 
tective arrangements  for  employees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Involved  in  the  New 
Tork-Washlngton  demonstration  have  been 
Included  In  the  operating  contract. 

The  Govermnent's  contribution  to  this 
demonstration  will  be  $9.6  million,  which 
may  be  reduced  by  arrangements  to  share 
equally  with  the  PeruLsylvania  Railroad  in 
Increases  In  revenues  produced  by  the  im- 
proved service.  The  complete  expenditvu«s 
of  the  Railroad  on  this  project  cannot  be 
acciirately  stated  at  this  time.  The  con- 
tract for  the  demonstration  establishes  the 
lower  limit  of  the  Railroad's  conmiltment  In 
terms  of  minimum  service,  equipment  and 
roadway  standards  which  it  must  provide, 
without  specifying  costs. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Railroad's 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  new  rolling  stock 
will  reach  at  least  $11  million.  Its  manage- 
ment presently  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
upgrading  the  roadbed  and  overhead  cate- 
nary will  exceed  $25  million. 

Boston-New  Tork  City:  Demonstrations 
planned  for  the  Boston-New  Tork  "Shore 
Line"  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  will  pro- 
vide a  test  of  public  reaction  to  Improved 
service  provided  by  two  3-car  gas  turbine 
tralnsets  to  be  leased  from  United  Aircraft 
Corporate  Systems  Center,  Fannlngton,  Con- 
necticut, for  a  two-year  period  starting 
about  February  1967.  This  equipment  will 
operate  in  regiUar  passenger  service  between 
Boston-New  Tork  City  with  four  Interme- 
diate stc^  at  elapaed  times  no  greater  than 
3  hours  and  15  minutes. 


The  tralnsets  embody  a  number  ot  sig- 
nificant innovations — including  direct  pro- 
pulsion by  lightweight  free  gas  turbine  en- 
gines developed  originally  for  aircraft, 
extreme  light  weight  of  body  and  under- 
carriage, and  a  new  form  of  su8i>enslon 
described  as  "pendtilous."  The  latter,  com- 
bined with  a  lowered  center  of  gravity  and 
guided  axles  Is  expected,  according  to  the 
manufacturer,  to  enable  the  equipment  to 
round  curves  at  speeds  up  to  30  percent 
faster  than  is  poMlble  with  conventlcmal 
equipment.  A  model  of  the  train  is  shown 
in  figure  3  (not  printed  In  the  Rxcobo)  . 

Early  plans  for  the  demonstration  north 
of  New  Tork  contemplated  operation  be- 
tween Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Boston 
(44  miles)  since  this  was  the  only  segment 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  line  capable  of 
high  speed  operations. 

In  April  1966,  however,  the  Connecticut 
Transportation  Authority  offered  to  make 
available  the  sum  of  $500,000  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  operate  a  pas- 
senger demonstration  from  Boston  through 
to  New  Tork.  Inasmuch  as  this  promised  to 
offer  a  more  meaningful  demonstration,  the 
Department  agreed  to  operate  for  one  year 
the  service  proposed  by  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. The  understanding  with  the  State 
Is  contingent  on  the  demonstrated  ability 
of  the  United  Aircraft  tralnsets  to  operate 
between  Boston  and  New  Tork  at  an  elapsed 
time  no  greater  than  3  hours  and  15  min- 
utes, with  at  least  4  Intermediate  stops.  It 
was  understood  also  that  the  Department 
would  expend  up  to  $500,000  In  Connecticut 
to  make  road  and  structure  Improvements 
necessary  for  the  3  horn:  and  16  minute 
schedtUes.  The  Federal  Government  will 
initiate  schedules  and  pay  for  the  cost  of 
necessary  maintenance  work  on  road  and 
structures  between  Providence  and  Boston. 

Since  the  New  Haven  Railroad  is  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  Is  unable  to  participate  finan- 
cially In  the  cost  of  the  demonstration,  the 
Dep)artnient  has  tentatively  agreed  to  com- 
pensate it  for  appropriate  incremental  ex- 
penses of  operating  the  experimental  train- 
sets  on  BChedtiles  the  Department  will 
prescribe.  Under  these  conditions  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  entitled  to  additional 
revenues  attributable  to  demonatration 
runs. 

The  Department  will  negotiate  an  operat- 
ing contract  with  the  RaUroad  specifying  the 
schedule  standards  of  on-time  performance, 
cleanliness,  inspections,  and  other  elements 
required  for  a  valid  test  of  public  reaction 
and  wll  carry  out  experiments  similar  to 
those  on  the  Washington-New  Tork  demon- 
stration. 

"Auto  Ferry"  Demonstration:  The  Depart- 
ment Is  considering  the  economic  feasibility 
of  a  demonstration  by  which  private  auto- 
mobiles and  their  occupants  would  be  trans- 
ported in  rail  cars  with  the  automobiles  serv- 
ing as  principal  seating  units.  Preliminary 
exploration  of  routes  for  such  a  demonstra- 
tion has  Indicated  a  high  traffic  potential 
between  Washington.  D.C.  and  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

In  June  of  1966  a  test  of  riding  perform- 
ance of  automobiles  on  fully-Instrumented 
rail  cars,  conducted  by  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  and  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation, 
provided  Information  as  to  the  character- 
istics of  equipment  needed  for  auto-on-traln 
service.  Engineering  consultants  have  been 
engaged  to  recommend  design  of  equipment 
suitable  for  auto-on-traln  service.  The  man- 
agement of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
Company  is  submitting  proposals  for  sched- 
ules, ramp  facilities,  etc.,  and  Is  cooperating 
with  the  Department  In  a  study  of  operating 
and  faculty  costs. 

At  the  cloee  of  fiscal  year  1966  a  contract 
with  the  Florida-Atlantic  University  for  a 
study  of  out-of-state  automobile  travel  to 
Florida  points  was  under  negotiation.    This 
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study  would  Include  orlglna  and  deatlnatlons 
details  of  car  occupancy,  and  travel  reaction 
to  proposed  auto-on-traln  seirlce. 

Procedures  for  obtaining  public  reaction  to 
improved  tervicea 

The  main  objective  of  the  demonstration 
projects  Is  to  obtain  reactions  from  the  trav- 
ellng  public  to  Improved  service.  Hence,  pro- 
cedures have  been  established  to  determine 
accurately  changes  In  the  vise  of  the  serv- 
ices, origins  and  destinations  of  passengers 
and  pckssenger  reactions  to  various  aspects 
of  the  demonstration  services. 

The  Department  has  devised,  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  counts  of  passenger  travel  iden- 
tified by  stations  of  origin  and  destination 
and  Individual  trains,  machine-readable  tags 
which  are  also  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Haven  Railroads  as  passenger  hat  checks. 
These  tags  are  collected  and  transmitted  to 
the  Department  on  a  dally  basis.  This  pro- 
cedure was  begun  shortly  after  Inception  of 
the  high  speed  ground  transportation  pro- 
gram and  has  been  in  full-scale  operation 
since  January  1968. 

Starting  early  In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  De- 
partment plans  to  carry  on  a  continuous  sam. 
pie  survey  of  rail  passengers  on  the  New  York- 
Washington  and  the  Boston-New  York  lines 
In  order  to  obtain  In  the  period  preceding 
the  new  demonstration  service  information 
About  travel  behaviour.  This  will  be  con- 
tinued through  the  demonstration  period  to 
acquire  reactions  of  travelers  to  various 
changes  in  the  service. 

Changing  attitudes  of  the  total  population 
In  the  areas  served  by  the  demonstrations 
must  also  be  measured.  In  March  1966  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  U.S.  Bxireau 
of  the  Census  to  Increase  the  coverage  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor  region  of  the  Census'  1967 
National  Travel  Survey.  This  wUl  provide 
Information  about  the  travel  behaviour  of 
the  public  as  a  whole  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor and.  particularly,  how  travel  behaviour 
Is  affected  by  the  demonstrations. 

Summary 

Three  d«nonstratlon  projects  were  initi- 
ated during  fiscal  year  1966:  (1)  An  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  substantially  improved  rail  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.; 
(3)  A  contract  was  let  with  United  Aircraft 
for  the  rental  of  two  sets  of  gas  turbine 
trains  and  negotiations  were  started  with  the 
Vtnr  Haven  Railroad  for  use  of  this  equip- 
ment between  New  York  and  Boston;  and 
(3)  Studies  were  begun  on  a  project  for  pro- 
viding rail  service  to  private  automobiles  and 
their  passengers. 

Contracts  were  let  for  the  study  of  various 
aspects  of  rail  passenger  service  such  as  bag- 
gage handling  and  for  the  collection  of  data 
on  the  reactions  of  travelers  to  rail  passenger 
service. 

TBANSPOETSnON  RATIRTCS 

General 

The  Ofllce  of  Transportation  Data  Sys- 
tems was  organized  to  carry  out  the  statis- 
tical data  and  information  functions  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  4  of  Public  Law  89- 
290.  Its  program  Is  intended  to  serve  the 
needs  of  transportation  executives  and  plan- 
ners throughout  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  In  State  and  local  governments  and 
In  private  Industry. 

Work  during  fiscal  year  1966  concentrated 
on  the  development  of  a  long-range  work 
program  embodying  the  following  objectives: 

a.  Identification  of  the  significant  trans- 
port-related policy  Issues,  both  for  Industry 
and  government  executives,  which  appear  to 
be  characterised  by  Inadequate  or  insuffl- 
ctent  Information  being  readily  available. 

b.  Definition  of  the  problems  within  each 
Identified  problem  area  to  determine  the  In- 


formatton  needed  to  resolve  these  Issues. 
(This  task  essentially  Involves  converting 
the  needs  of  policy-makers,  private  and  pub- 
lic. Into  technical  data  requirements.) 

c.  Review  and  evaluation  of  available 
sotirces  of  transportation  statistics,  espe- 
cially Federal  statistics,  to  determine  the 
extent  they  now  satisfy  these  needs  or  can 
be  improved  to  meet  policy-makers'  needs. 

d.  Development  of  plans  for  data  collec- 
tion and  improvement  projects  which  make 
maximum  use  of  the  resoiirces  already  avail- 
able within  varlovts  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition  to  traditionally  considered  data 
and  statistical  sources,  the  Office  will  con- 
duct studies  on  the  adequacy  of  documenta- 
tion practices  in  transpcotatlon  research  and 
systems  planning,  the  needs  for  more  effi- 
cient scoess  to  legal  materials  pertaining  to 
all  levels  of  government  transp>ortation  ac- 
tivity, and  the  extent  to  which  international 
transport  statistics  complement  or  confilct 
with  present  Federal  practices. 

Staffing  difficulties  delayed  the  start  of  the 
long-range  work  program  itself;  but  prelim- 
inary studies  have  identified  many  of  Its 
major  elements  and  work  on  these  was  un- 
derway at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1966.  The 
Office  now  has  a  staff  of  six  and  will  soon  be 
up  to  Its  authorized  comidement  of  nine. 

Fiscal  year  1966  projects 

Commodity  codes:  A  preliminary  study  on 
the  state  of  the  cotnmodlty-codlng  art;  In- 
fluences on  conunodlty  codes;  and  typical 
problems  encountered  by  decision  makers 
and  researchers  who  use  c<Hnmodlty -coded 
data.  A  major  finding  has  been  that  because 
presently  used  codes  are  not  very  compatible, 
much  commodity-coded  data  are  not  very 
useful  either  for  comprehensive,  multl-com- 
sQodlty  traffic  studies  or  for  detailed,  single- 
commodity  studies  of  interactions  among 
transportation  production,  mining,  agricul- 
ture, foreign  trade  and  national  security. 

Further  research  Is  required  (1)  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  developing  alternative 
concepts  of  classification;  (2)  to  be  definitive 
testing  of  inter-code  compatibility;  (3)  to 
determine  Influence  on  code  nomenclatures 
of  the  standardization  movement  and  of 
transportation,  freight  classification  conunlt- 
tees;  and  (4)  to  identify  the  special  data 
problems  which  decision  makers  and  re- 
searchers encounter  because  of  these  coding 
problems. 

Transportation  documentation :  A  feasibil- 
ity study  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
national  documentation  center  for  transpor- 
tation literature.  This  effort  Includes  a  brief 
survey  and  assessment  of  existing  major  col- 
lections around  the  country,  identification  of 
major  "gaps"  within  the  spectrum  of  com- 
piled transportation-related  literature,  con- 
sideration of  alternative  approaches  to  docu- 
ment classification,  and  a  preliminary  deter- 
mination of  the  benefits  that  might  accrue 
frcxn  the  establishment  of  a  transportation 
documentation  center. 

Transportation  output  measures:  An  ex- 
ploratory research  effort  aimed  at  uncovering 
more  viable  measures  of  transportation  "out- 
put". The  project  Includes  an  Inter-dlscl- 
pllnary  survey  of  potentially  new  policy- 
sensitive  measxires  and  delineates  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Information  reqviirements 
necessary  to  provide  such  measures. 

Forecasting:  General  review  of  the  fwe- 
castlng  methodologies  currently  employed  In 
transportation-related  government  agencies 
and  private  companies. 

Reporting  requirements:  Analysis  of  the 
Federal  reporting  requirements  imposed  upon 
the  transportation  Industry  to  assess  the 
uses  made  of  reported  data  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  better  statistics 
without  Increasing  the  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Select  Information  concerning  the  rele- 
vant reporting  forms  maintained  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  Ubulated. 
A  pilot  study  of  a  sample  of  these  reports 


is  underway  to  determine  how  best  to  pur- 
sue this  project  on  a  full-scale  basis.  > 

Transportation  agency  programs :  Compiia. 
tion  and  review  of  current  statistical  pro- 
grams,  data  systems  activities,  and  business 
reporting  requirements  of  each  of  the  prlnd- 
pal  administrative  entitles  contemplated  for 
Inclusion  in  the  proposed  Department  o( 
Transportation. 

Information  has  been  complied  on  tbe 
kinds  of  data  gathered  by  these  agencies 
and  the  methods  of  collection.  Recommen- 
dations on  how  best  to  coordinate  these  ac- 
tivities are  now  under  development. 
Fiscal  year  1967  projects 

Geographic  coding:  A  survey  of  transporta- 
tion-oriented geographic  coding  practice* 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
industry. 

Planning  data:  A  survey  of  Federal  pro- 
grams which  either  encourage  or  mandate  a 
continuous  planning  or  evaluation  procea 
that  involves  regularly  scheduled  field  sur- 
veys, enimierations.  inspections,  interviews, 
or  a  sampling  of  administrative  records,  on 
a  national,  regional.  State,  or  smaller  ares 
basis,  the  data  from  which  are  relevant  to  the 
work  of  transportation  agencies,  operators,  or 
users. 

Output  measures:  A  study  to  determine 
the  need  for  and  undertake  the  development 
of  Improved  and  more  comprehensive  meas- 
ures of  transport  activity. 

Common  terminology:  A  study  to  explore 
the  need  for  (and  possibly  develop)  an-up- 
to-date  Transportation  Thesaurus,  that  can 
facilitate  standardization  of  common  trans- 
port terminology. 

Passenger  travel:  A  development  and  data 
collection  project  to  provide  comprehensive, 
continuing  statistics  on  Intercity  passengo- 
travel  which  can  be  integrated  with  statis- 
tics being  collected  on  tntracity  travel.  This 
work  will  be  carried  out  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  as  a  supplement  to  the  travel 
surveys  now  made  once  every  five  years  and 
will  be  integrated  with  metropolitan  trans- 
portation surveys  sponsored  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Freight  movement:  A  data  collection  and 
statistical  coordination  project  to  provide 
a  continuing  Inventory  of  national  freight 
movements.  This  work  will  be  carried  out 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cotnnilsslon 
and  other  Federal  and  State  agencies  nov 
collecting  statistics  on  freight  transporta- 
tion. 

Summary 

During  fiscal  year  1966  Initial  planning 
was  begun  for  the  development  of  a  National 
Transportation  Statistics  Program.  Prelim- 
inary studies  Indicated  a  significant  need 
for  future  efforts  to  be  focused  upon  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  quantity  of  statistics  re- 
lating to  national  freight  and  passenger 
movements. 

A  comprehensive  review  is  being  under- 
taken of  those  statistical  programs  and  ac- 
tivities which  may  be  included  in  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Transportation. 

Research  has  been  Initiated  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  creating  improved  measures 
of  national  transportation  "output,"  and 
studies  are  In  progress  in  such  areas  as  trans- 
portation forecasting  practices  within  the 
Federal  Government,  and  Government  re- 
porting requirements  impKMed  on  transpor- 
tation Industry. 

OKNXBAL  OOMMKMT 

The  program  generally  has  progressed  ac- 
cording to  plan.  Cooperation  from  private 
Industry  has  been  excellent  both  in  the 
demonstrations  and  the  R&D  program. 
Viet  Nam  has,  however,  made  inroads  as 
might  be  expected.  The  budget  request  to 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1967  Is  for  $24  million 
of  the  93S  mllUon  authorized  by  the  Act. 
Determinations  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  jeu 
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1968  have  not  yet  been  made,  but  it  appears 
certain  that  appropriationk  through  fiscal 
year  1968  will  be  substantially  less  than  the 
190  million  authcM-ized  by  the  Act. 

Viet  Nam  has  affected  the  program  In  other 
ways  as  well.  "Hie  aerospace  Industry  which 
baa  exhibited  great  Interest  In  advanced 
technology  in  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion has  found  Itself  much  taore  preoccupied 
vitb  defense  needs.  This  has  affected  the 
aTailabllity  of  research  contractors  and  of 
qualified  personnel  for  employment  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  As  a  result 
the  research  and  development  program  has 
taken  a  slower  pace. 


AS  CHINA  SEI£  US 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  current  Interest  in  reviewing 
our  China  policy,  I  invif,e  attention  to 
ui  editorial  published  U\  the  June  10 
issue  of  the  Catholic  Rdylew,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  i 

The  article  makes  a  valbable  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  because  it  attempts 
to  view  the  United  States  through 
Chinese  eyes.  If  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis  we  can  put  ouxselves  in  their 
shoes,  we  can  gain  a  better  insight  Into 
some  of  the  problems  that  stand  in  the 
path  of  better  relations  bjatween  our  two 
countries.  As  the  edito^l  points  out, 
there  are  valid  historical,  as  well  as 
ideological,  reasons  foii  the  Chinese 
"hate  America"  campal^.  There  are 
incidents  in  our  relation  with  China 
which  have  contributed  td  adopt  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  tinited  States. 
These  incidents  do  not  ^cuse  Chinese 
excesses;  nor  should  thejjr  induce  us  to 
surrender  any  vital  inter^$ts  out  of  guilt 
or  self-doubt.  But  an  understanding  of 
the  historical  basis  for]  Chinese  anti- 
Americanism  Is  essential  to  any  intel- 
ligent policy  toward  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. ! 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uhanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlqn,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
IS  follows:  I 

[From  the  Catholic  Review,!  June  10,  1966] 
As  China  Sees  }(Ts 

What  do  you  think  of  LI  Po,  Han  Wu-tl, 
S«u-ma  Chlen,  Wang  A**shlh?  You've 
never  even  heard  of  these  great  heroes  of 
Chinese  culture?  Then  youYe  like  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  and!  other  inheritors 
of  Western  culture.  1 

For  some  4,000  years,  Chinese  culture  and 
Western  culture  have  developed  with  prac- 
Ocally  no  mutual  contact,  i  Since  China  be- 
came Conununlst  in  1949  it;  has  become  one 
of  the  great  world  powers,  aind  It  looks  upon 
the  U.S.  as  the  greatest  foe  of  its  750  million 
people— one  fourth  of  the  vrorld's  total.  Our 
mutual  Ignorance  of  one  another  can  now  de- 
t*nnine  the  fate  of  the  whole  human  race. 

A  lew  weeks  ago  this  newspaper  expressed 
Its  belief  that  Americans  ar«  ready  and  wUl- 
Ing  for  their  government  to  reconsider  its 
B*d  China  policy  even  td  the  extent  at 
fecognlzing  Red  China  diplomatically,  drop- 
ping opposition  to  Its  admission  to  the  VJH., 
MHl  trading  with  It,  Not  a  single  objection 
to  this  viewpoint  has  been  expressed  to  The 
Catholic  Review.  Our  belief  seems  to  have 
"•en  vindicated. 

BT  we  Americans  are  to ,  understand  the 
!!**Polnt  of  the  Red  Chinese  toward  the 
WMt  in  general  and  the  U.S.  tn  particular,  we 
Ufl^'*  to  awireclate  the  national  memory 
"  Cnlna.    For  many  centuHes  China  was  a 


great  nation  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
culture.  It  regarded  aU  foreign  nations  as 
inferior — and  not  without  some  justification. 
In  the  18th  century  it  was  the  most  power- 
ful country  in  the  world.  Adam  Smith,  the 
English  economist,  considered  China  the 
siunmit  of  economic  achievement. 

But  the  19th  century  brought  many  dis- 
asters and  calamities.  In  the  1840's  a  cen- 
tury of  hvmilllatlng  treaties  with  the  West 
began.  These  limited  China's  sovereignty, 
forced  foreign  encroachment  on  Chinese  ter- 
ritory, and  left  that  nation  in  heavy  financial 
debt  to  Western  governments  and  bankers. 

Although  at  the  beginning  of  this  centxiry 
China  stood  to  gain  commercially  by  U.S. 
sponsorship  of  the  Open  Door  Policy,  other 
VS.  actions  embittered  China's  attitude 
toward  our  country.  These  included  our 
antl -Chinese  immigration  policy,  already  at 
work  in  the  1880's,  and  our  disinterest  in  the 
reform  movement  of  Sun  Tat-sen  in  the 
1920's.  (As  a  result  Sun  Yat-sen  turned  for 
help  to  Red  Russia  and  the  newly  formed 
Chinese  Communist  party) .  Then,  after 
Japan's  attack  on  China  In  1931,  the  U.S. 
continued  to  supply  the  attacker  with  stra- 
tegic material. 

During  World  War  n  the  U^S.  eventuaUy 
helped  both  the  Nationalist  and  Communist 
Chinese  to  defeat  Japan.  Then,  when  civil 
war  broke  out  between  these  two  Chinese 
groups,  the  V3.  backed  the  loser,  prolonged 
the  conflict  and  contributed  greatly  to 
Chinese  suffering.  In  1960  the  year  after 
the  Red  Chinese  victory  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  dejected  retreat  to  Formosa  (Taiwan) . 
the  VJS.  was  preparing  to  recognize  the  new 
regime  on  the  mainland. 

But  then  North  Korea  invaded  South  Korea 
in  June  of  that  year.  When  U.S.  and  UJ*. 
forces  pushed  the  Invader  back  Into  North 
Korea  and  approached  the  Chinese  border, 
China  acted  on  her  warnings  and  sent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  soldiers  across  her  own 
border.  In  the  meantime,  after  a  period  of 
neutraUty.  the  U.S.  committed  itself  to  the 
support  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  forces  on 
Formosa,  and  on  the  off-shore  islands  of 
Matsu  and  Quemoy. 

Quemoy  is  only  four  miles  from  the  main- 
land and  Is  a  source  of  active  harassment 
which  Red  China  cannot  be  expected  to  view 
calmly.  Now  that  the  U.S.  has  in  South  Viet- 
nam a  military  force  approaching  300,000 
and  is  dropping  bombs  near  the  Chinese 
border.  anti-U5.  feelings  within  China  are 
understandably  at  fever  pitch.  Putting  aside 
the  question  of  the  justice  of  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam,  we  can  imagine  VS.  feel- 
ings If  several  hundred  thousand  Chinese 
troops  were  fighting  in  Mexico  and  dropping 
bombs  near  the  Texas  border. 

These  observations  are  not  offered  by  way 
of  assigning  guilt  and  responsibility,  but 
chlefiy  to  show  the  complexity  of  VS.- 
Chlnese  relations.  The  mainland  Chinese  see 
Western  actions  In  the  light  of  their  own 
bitter  memories  and  of  the  iindeniable 
advantages  which  a  Communist  goverimient 
has  brought  them.  World  peace  and  VS. 
interests  can  only  be  served  if  Americans 
make  the  effort  to  see  themselves  as  the 
Chinese  see  them,  especially  as  Orientals  see 
the  white  nation  which  dropped  atc«n  bombs 
on  Asiatics  and  which  is  now  killing,  woimd- 
ing  and  bombing  thousands  of  Asiatics  in 
Vietnam  every  week. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  3807)  to  amend  Public  Law  89-428  to 
authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrangement 
for  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear 


power-desalting  project,  and  appropria- 
tions therefor,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  tomorrow  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1966,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3,  1966 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  toill  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help. — Psalm 
121:  1. 

O  God,  the  Eternal  Father  of  us  all, 
who  art  ever  near  and  ever  ready  to  help 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  clear 
our  vision  and  strengthen  our  hearts  as 
we  wait  upon  Thee.  Deliver  us  from 
doubt,  free  us  from  frettulness,  and  save 
us  fr<Hn  the  spirit  that  promotes  con- 
fusion and  disunity.  Help  us  to  turn 
away  from  all  movements  which  would 
stifle  the  liberties  of  free  men  and  lead 
us  into  the  fresh  air  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  good  will.  By  Thy  grace  may  we 
and  our  Nation  live  in  this  high  moral 
climate  all  our  days — so  shall  we  be  true 
children  of  Thine  and  so  shall  we  serve 
well  the  citizens  of  our  beloved  land.  In 
the  name  of  Christ  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. September  30,  1966.  was  read  and 
««>proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  (me  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pstssed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title.  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3805.  An  act  to  amend  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Beneflte  Act  of  1966  in  order  to 
authorize  the  payment  of*  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  under  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  for  the  month  of  June 
1966  in  the  case  of  eligible  veterans  who 
began  a  summer  course  of  education  before 
June  1,  1966.  but  Completed  such  course 
before  June  30, 1966. 


TRIBUTE      TO      THE      HONORABLE 
CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  ad  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close,  we  shall  lose  the 
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invaluable  services  of  a  capable,  dedi- 
cated, and  most  esteemed  colleague.  For 
it  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  re- 
ceived word  of  the  decision  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Galveston,  Tex.,  the  Honorable 
CtARK  W.  THOMPSOM,  to  retire  from  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Truly,  Representative  Thompson  has 
labored  long  and  hard  not  only  in  the 
service  of  the  people  of  his  district  but 
also  in  the  service  of  Americans  every- 
where. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  hard-working 
and  req^ected  member  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
Tliroughout  his  distinguished  tenure  on 
this  important  committee,  he  demon- 
strated, time  and  time  again,  his  deep 
Interest  in  our  American  merchant  ma- 
rine— ever  working  to  strengthen  a  serv- 
ice that  is  a  vital  military  and  naval 
auxiliary  in  times  of  national  emergency 
and  a  major  force  in  maintaining  and 
promoting  world  trade  development. 

Oiir  American  shipping  industry  knows 
well  that  it  could  have  had  no  stronger 
supporter,  no  more  constructive  a  critic, 
and  no  finer  friend  than  Clakk  Thomp- 
saax. 

Pew  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
more  influential  in  sponsoring  legislation 
cai'ef  ully  designed  to  improve  the  capac- 
ity and  efficiency  of  the  great  water 
transportation  arteries.  As  a  student  of 
Isthmanian  history  and  as  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  Interoceanic  canal  problems. 
Congressman  Thompson  lias  brought  to 
bear  his  wide  knowledge  and  unchal- 
lenged expertise  in  effectively  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

No  less  illustrious  has  been  his  service 
on  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
As  chairman  of  the  Sutx:ommlt.tee  on 
Rice  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Family 
Farms,  he  has  been  a  leader  in  effecting 
enactment  of  major  legislation  that 
speaks  to  the  solution  of  the  pressing 
problems  that  plague  the  small  family 
farmer.  He  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  who  have  sought  to  promote  sta- 
bility in  the  Nation's  rice  industry.  Leg- 
islative measures  that  have  resulted  in 
signiflcant  increase  in  national  rice  acre- 
age allotments  and  national  acreage  rice 
support  prices  have  come  into  being 
thanks  to  the  unrelenting  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Qalveston.  Clearly  he 
has  been  long  recognized  as  the  sjtckea- 
man  for  the  Nation's  rice  growers  and 
the  mastermind  of  much  of  the  forward- 
looking  legislation  that  affects  this  seg- 
ment of  the  agricultural  c<«mixmity. 
He  has  written  a  personal  record  of  ac- 
complishment on  behalf  of  American 
agriculture  that  is  envied  by  all  and 
rivaled  by  few. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  served  with  Clark  Thompson 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  since  he 
has  become  a  member  of  that  important 
body,  all  key  tariff,  taxation,  and  social 
security  legislation  coming  out  of  that 
committee  has  borne  the  unmistakable 
hallmark  of  his  foresight  and  wisdom. 

The  people  of  Texas  will  lose  a  devoted 
representative,  the  Nation  will  lose  a 
dedicated  puUic  servant,  coid  the  House 


of  Representatives  will  be  the  poorer 
for  the  loss  of  an  able  Member.  I  shall 
miss  an  admired  and  wise  colleague  and  a 
close  personal  friend. 

To  Clask  Thompson  in  his  retirement, 
and  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  I  wish  to  extend 
my  very  sincere  and  very  best  wishes  in 
the  days  to  ccnne.  May  these  days  be 
abundant  with  only  the  best  things  of 
life. 


THE  INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKE8HORE 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy which  has  raged  around  the 
proposed  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  is  not  new.  It  is  a  controversy  be- 
tween those  who  are  all-out  advocates 
of  a  deepwater  port  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  those  who  are  all-out  advocates  of 
-a  national  lakeshore  on  Lake  Michigan. 
However,  other  than  those  who  have  re- 
strictive views  one  way  or  the  other,  there 
are  many  of  us  who  believe  there  is  room 
for  both  the  port  smd  the  lakeshore  on 
Indiana's  shoreUne  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Without  question  compromise  was,  and 
is,  needed.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  89th  Congress 
I  introduced  HJl.  50,  a  bill  authorizing 
a  deepwater  port,  and  HJ%.  51,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  creation  of  a  national 
lakeshore.  It  is  now  time  for  responsi- 
ble people  in  Indiana  and  elsewhere  to 
put  aside  their  blind  prejudices  and  their 
selfish  interests  and  work  for  the  total 
and  well-balanced  development  of  this 
section  of  our  country.  This  develop- 
ment should  include  both  a  deep- 
water  port  for  Indiana  smd  a  national 
lakeshore.  It  is  time  for  the  proponents 
of  the  port  to  realize  that  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
few  remaining  natural  areas  in  the  Mid- 
west is  equally  important  with  industrial 
development.  It  is  time  for  those  who 
are  all  out  conservationists  to  realize  that 
man  must  work  and  that  industrial  ex- 
pansion is  needed  too.  It  is  time  for 
both  to  come  to  their  senses  and  see  that 
in  this  instance  we  can  have  both.  They 
should  help  us  put  the  final  touches  on 
the  compromise  by  helping  va  pass  H.R. 
51,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an  Indiaina  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectUm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
gret that  there  was  no  opportunity  on 
Friday  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  an  out- 
standing public  servant,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.    However,  I  have 


written  to  him  to  express  my  total  rejec- 
tion of  the  attack  that  was  made  on  him, 
and  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  believe  he 
is  a  patriotic  American  who  is  doing  his 
conscientious  best  to  carry  out  a  law  by 
this  Congress. 

I  have  also  told  him  I  do  not  think  he 
should  pay  too  much  heed  to  attacks 
made  on  him  by  people  who  were  and 
are  opposed  to  the  law  he  is  trying  to 
administer. 

Nevertheless  I  wonder  how  he  feels 
about  it,  how  his  wife  feels,  smd  his 
children.  I  wonder  if  he  is  asking  him- 
self "Is  it  worth  it?" 

Mr.  Spesiker,  how  can  we  expect  the 
President  to  recruit  and  hold  the  kind  of 
people  we  need  in  the  tough  top  jobs  of 
the  executive  branch  if  they  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  kind  of  unrestrained  at- 
tack we  witnessed  here  on  Friday  by  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Members  of  this 
House? 


COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  read 
something  in  the  paper  that  someone 
called  him  sui  idiot.  I  would  not  char- 
acterize him  in  that  way  at  sJl.  I  think 
he  knows  exsu;tly  what  he  is  trying  to 
do.  I  think  what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
destroy  the  school  system  of  the  United 
States  as  we  know  it.  He  is  tryiiig  to 
destroy  the  neighborhood  school  and  he 
is  trying  to  substitute  for  it  a  system  set 
out  by  him. 

I  think  that  the  United  States  would 
be  far  better  off  if  he  would  resign  and  1 
hope  he  will  do  that  without  too  much 
delay. 

FOOD-POR-PEACE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week  this  body  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  desd  with  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  food-for-peace  legislation. 
At  that  time  I  am  sure  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  iivsist  upon  the  House  provision 
in  regard  to  trsMling  with  the  enemy. 

Since  the  conference  report  was  Issued, 
the  Department  of  State  has  begun 
rather  feverish  efforts  to  try  to  win  sup- 
port for  the  modified  language  which 
woiild  permit  trading  with  both  Cuba 
and  with  North  Vietnam  in  nonstrategic 
goods — ^whatever  that  is. 

I  hope,  as  we  watch  the  tears  being 
shed  by  the  State  Department  in  behalf 
of  Cuba  that  we  will  recall  that  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  yesu-  Csistro  was  the  official 
host  to  the  first  annual  conference  of 
solidarity  of  the  Communists  of  three 


continents,  at  which  tlite  the  decision 
was  made  and  a  program  approved  to  or- 
ganize throughout  the  CMnmunist  world 
for  support  for  North  Vii^am. 

I  hope  the  House  of  JRepresentatives 
will  sustsdn  the  position  jt  took  earlier  in 
imposing  a  complete  ban  on  concessional 
sales  advsmtages  to  any  nation  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program  that  trades  in 
any  commodities  with  Nc^fth  Vietnam  or 
with  Cuba. 


jorth 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY j 

Hi.  CELLER.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  adidress  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thfeare  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleikian  from  New 
York?  I 

There  was  no  objectionl 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  oh  the  Judiciary, 
I  wish  to  announce  that  there  will  be 
appointed  shortly  a  subcommittee  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  inquire 
into  the  operations  of  $M  departments 
of  the  Government  having  Jurisdiction 
concerning  the  vsulous  Givil  Rights  Acts 
as  passed  and  more  psuUCularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  guidelines  involved  in  title 
VI  of  the  act  of  1964. 

The  inquiry  will  be  faiikr  and  judidsd. 

The  actions  of  the  departments  will 
be  judged  by  the  dry  light  of  reason. 

There  shall  be  no  emotional  outbursts. 

Oui-  voices  shall  be  subdued  and  shsill 
not  be  strident.  i 

There  shsOl  be  no  criticism  without 
clear  proof.  [ 

We  shall  be  unafraid  land  allow  the 
chips  to  fall  where  they  jnay. 

There  wUl  be  clear  jujdgment  and  no 
emotiontd  prejudice  to  govern  the  in- 
quiry, r 

Ml'.  Speaker,  I  have  alr^dy  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  appropristtaon  of  $50,000 
for  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frMn  New  York  htis  expired. 


CONSENT  C/ 


>AR 


The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calei:^ar. 


IN^l 


PAN     AMERICAN      INSTITUTE      OF 
GEOGRAPHY  ANDj  HISTORY 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  108)  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  (jeography  and 
History  and  to  authoriz^  appropriations 
therefor.  • 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  measure  has  a  rule,  I 
85k  unanimous  consent  i  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  passed  oven  [without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objecticml 


WOLF  TRAP  FARM  PARK,  FAIRFAX 
COUNTY,  VA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3423)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objectim. 


BOND    BORROWING    AUTHORITY- 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  15953) 
to  amend  section  8  of  the  Revised  Or- 
gstnlc  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  in- 
crease the  special  revenue  bond  borrow- 
ing authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  sis  follows: 

HJi.  15953 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8 
(b)  (1)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  497, 
500:  48  U.S.C.  1574(b)),  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Delete  "{!)"  and  delete  "and  (2)  for 
the  establishment,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  reconstruction.  Improvement, 
or  enlargement  of  other  projects,  authorized 
by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  which  will.  In 
the  legislature's  Judgment,  promote  the  pub- 
lic Interest  by  economic  development  of  the 
Virgin  Islands." 

(b)  Delete  "$10,000,000"  and  substitute 
therefor  "$30,000,000,  exclusive  of  all  bonds 
or  obligations  which  on  original  Issuance 
shall  have  been  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  excluding  all 
bonds  or  obligations  which  are  held  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  sale  of  real  or  personal  property  to 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Not 
to  exceed  910,000.000  of  such  bonds  or  obliga- 
tion may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  for 
public  Improvements  or  public  undertakings 
other  than  water  or  power  projects." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  a,  llnea  4.  6  and  8.  strike  out  "aU 
bonds  or  obligations  which  on  original  is- 
suance shall  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
cluding". 

Page  a,  after  line  12,  add  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  Delete  'specific'  wherever  it  appears 
in  the  first  and  second  sentences. 

"(d)  Amend  the  fifth  sentence  by  deleting 
'shall  be  redeemable  after  five  years  without 
premium.'  and  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: 'may  be  redeemable  (either  with  or 
Without  premium)  or  nonredeemable.'." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
suid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  smd  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  Senate  bill,  S. 
3080.    That  is  the  identical  Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sfushusetts? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
restd  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  3080 
An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  In- 
crease the  special  revenue  bond  borrowing 
authority,  and  for  other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8(b)  (1)   of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  as   amended    (68  Stat.  497. 
600;  48  U.S.C.  lS74<b)).  Is  amended  aa  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Delete  "(1)"  and  delete  "and  (2)  for 
the  establishment,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  reconstruction.  Improvement, 
or  enlargement  of  other  projects,  authorized 
by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  which  will.  In 
the  legislature's  judgment,  promote  the  pub- 
lic Interest  by  economic  development  of  the 
Virgin  Islands." 

(b)  Delete  "$10,000,000"  and  substitute 
therefor  "$30,000,000,  exclusive  of  all  bonds 
or  obligations  which  are  held  by  the  Gov- 
enmient  of  the  United  States  as  a  reeiUt  of  a 
sale  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  of  such  bonds  or  obligations  may 
be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  public 
Improvements  or  public  undertakings  other 
than  water  or  power  projects." 

(c)  Delete  the  word  "specific"  wherever  It 
appears  In  the  first  and  second  sentences. 

(d)  Delete  In  the  fifth  sentence  the  words 
"shall  be  redeemable  after  five  years  with- 
out premliim"  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following:  "may  be  redeemable  (either  with 
or  without  premium)  or  nonredeemable". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  wsis  reswi  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
smd  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similsu-  House  bill  (HJl.  15953)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CLAIMS  FROM  EXPLOSION  IN 
BOWIE  COUNTY,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2266) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  clsdms 
resulting  from  an  explosion  at  a  UJS. 
ordnsuice  plsmt  in  Bowie  County.  Tex., 
on  July  8,  1963. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shsdl  not  object.  I 
simply  wsmt  to  state  that  in  the  interim 
since  last  week's  calendsir  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Genersil's  representatives,  Depsu-t- 
ment  of  the  Army,  and  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman.  sponsor  of  this  bill,  have 
filled  in  the  proper  suid  sidditionsil  neces- 
sary information  so  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection aa  the  part  of  this  side  of  the 
siisle  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  sis  follows : 

HJt..  2266 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatit>e»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  recognizes  and  assimies  the  compas- 
sionate responsibility  of  the  United  States 
for  the  losses  sustained  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
plosion at  Day  and  Zimmerman,  Incorpo- 
rated, an  ordnaitce  plant  wholly  owned  by 
the  United  States  In  Bowie  Ck>unty,  Texas, 
on  July  8,  1863,  and  hereby  provides  the 
procedure  by  which  the  amounts  shall  be 
determined  and  paid. 

Sbc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  receive.  Investi- 
gate, and  settle  claims  against  the  United 
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SUtM  for  death  or  peraonal  Injury  proxi- 
mately resulting  from  the  explosion  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

S»c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
and  publish  within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  consideration  and  disposition 
of  claims  filed  vinder  this  Act. 

(b)  Claimants  shall  submit  their  claims  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary,  under  such  rules  as 
be  may  prescribe  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  pay 
the  amovmt  of  awards,  If  any.  In  the  case  of 
each  claim  within  twelve  months  from  the 
date  on  which  the  claim  was  submitted. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein, 
the  law  of  the  State  of  Texas  shall  apply. 

Hmc.  4.  (a)  With  respect  to  claims  filed 
and  awards  paid  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  himself 
to  the  determination  of — 

(1)  whether  the  losses  sustained  resulted 
from  the  explosion  at  the  said  ordnance 
plant  In  Bowie  County,  Texas,  on  July  8, 1963; 

(2)  the  amounts  to  be  awarded  as  com- 
pensation for  such  losses;  and 

(3)  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  such 
awards. 

(b)  Claims  for  awards  based  on  death  shall 
be  submitted  only  by  duly  authorized  legal 
representatives. 
'  Sec.  5.  (a)  In  determining  the  amounts  to 

be  awarded  for  death,  or  personal  injury,  the 
Secretary  shall  reduce  any  such  amounts  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  Insurance 
benefits  (except  life  Insiirance  benefits),  or 
other  payments  or  settlements  of  any  nature, 
prevlotisly  paid  or  to  be  paid  with  respect  to 
such  death  claims  or  personal  Injtiry. 

(b)  Payments  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  death  or  personal  Injury,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Insurance  subrogation  claims  In 
any  respect. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Include  In  any 
award  any  amount  for  reimbursement  to  any 
Insurance  company  or  compensation  Insur- 
ance fund  for  loss  payments  made  by  such 
company  or  fund. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  payment  to  any  person  of 
•a  award  pursuant  to  a  claim  filed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  In  fxill  settle- 
ment and  discharge  of  all  claims  of  such  per- 
son against  the  United  States  resulting  from 
the  explosion  described  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  No  claim  cognisable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred, except  to  the  United  States. 

Sac.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  re- 
quire assignment  to  the  United  States  of  any 
right  of  action  against  a  third  party  arising 
from  the  death,  or  personal  Injury  claim  with 
respect  to  which  settlement  Is  made. 

a»c.  8.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  two 
years  and  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  setting  forth — 

(1)  each  claim  settled  by  him  and  paid 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  with 
a  brief  statement  concerning  the  character 
and  equity  of  each  such  claim,  the  amount 
claimed,  and  the  amoimt  approved  and  paid; 
and 

(2)  each  claim  submitted  to  him  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  has  not  been  settled  by  him,  with  sup- 
p<»tlng  papers  and  a  statement  of  his  find- 
ings of  facts  and  recomjnendatlons  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  claim. 

Sec.  9.  Attorney  and  agent  fees  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  awards  hereunder.  No  attor- 
ney or  ag^ent  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  each  claim  shall  receive 
in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
paid,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  a  axon  not  to  exceed  ILOOO. 


8sc.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  a.  line  6.  after  "Act,"  insert: 

"No  claim  may  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  an  amount  In  excess  of  926,000." 

Page  2.  line  16,  after  "determine",  strike 
"and  pay". 

Page  2,  line  17,  strike  "twelve"  and  Insert 
"eighteen". 

Page  3,  line  4,  aft«-  "losses"  insert  "not  to 
exceed  $2S,000  in  each  claim". 

Page  3.  line  13,  after  "previously  paid", 
Insert  "or  to  be  paid". 

Page  4,  line  10,  after  "two  years",  insert 
"and  six  months". 

Psge  5,  lines  5,  6,  and  7.  after  "Sk.  10." 
strike: 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Ume,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST 
24.  1935.  TO  REQUIRE  CERTAIN 
CONTRACTORS  WITH  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  GIVE  AN  AFFTOAVIT 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  PAYMENT 
OF  SUBCONTRACTORS 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4497) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  24,  1935,  to 
require  certain  contractors  with  the 
United  States  to  give  an  affidavit  with 
respect  to  payment  of  subcontractors. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  meas- 
ure is  scheduled  to  be  taken  up  later  to- 
day under  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CITY  OF  UMATILLA,  OREO. 

The  Clerk,  called  the  bill  (HH.  6103) 
for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  UmatUla 
Oreg. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object. 
I  should  like  to  make  the  same  state- 
ment about  this  bill  that  I  did  as  far 
as  the  objectors  are  concerned,  concern- 
ing the  bill  Just  passed  on  this  Consent 
Calendar  re  Bowie,  Tex.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  made  proper  representa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Ulucah].  and  there  is  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  0103 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sertate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
city  of  Umatilla,  Oregon,  the  stun  of  9147,600. 
Payment  of  suoh  svan  represents  the  amoiint 
to  which  such  city  Is  equitably  entitled  in 
order  to  avert  damage  to  Its  fiscal  system  as 
a  result  of  the  loss  by  such  city  of  certain 
revenues  by  reason  of  the  Inundation  of,  or 
other  adverse  effects  upon,  certain  facilities 
and  properties  within  such  city  In  connection 
with  the  John  Day  lock  and  dam  project  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Sbc.  2.  No  part  of  the  amovmt  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centime  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  noitwlthstandlng.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  "$147,600"  and  insert 
■'$60,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


SALE  OF  GRAIN  STORAGE 
FACILrnES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HR.  12360) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
permit  the  sale  of  grain  storage  facili- 
ties to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  organizations. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  this  bill  is  scheduled  to 
be  considered  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  procedure  today,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
WYOMING 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HR.  4429) 
to  provide  for  reimbursement  to  the 
State  of  Wyc«ning  for  improvements 
made  on  certain  lands  in  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyo..  if  and  when  such  lands 
revert  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ANNUAL,  INSTEAD 
OF  QUARTERLY  MEETINGS  OP  A 
NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJI.  9147) 
to  amend  section  301  of  title  m  of  the 
act  of  August  14,  1946,  relating  to  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  national  advisory  commit- 
tee, to  provide  for  aimual  meetings  for 
sudi  committees. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAE:ER. 
to  the  request  of 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objectio: 


Is 

the 
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Iftiere  objection 
entlonan  from 


AMENDING  THE  JUDICIAL  CODE  TO 
PERMIT  INDIAN  TRIBES  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN CIVIL  ACTIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
DISTRICT  COURTS  WITHOUT  RE- 
GARD TO  THE  $10,000  LIMITATION. 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PXIRPOSES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  1356)  to 
amend  the  Judicial  Co4e  to  permit  In- 
dian tribes  to  maintain  civil  actions  in 
Federal  district  courts  without  regard  to 
the  $10,000  limitation,  1  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows  i 

S.  1356 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  trtiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assejnbled.  That  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is;  hereby  amended 
by  Inserting  In  chapter  85  thereof  Immedi- 
ately after  section  1361,  a  new  section  to  be 
designated  section  1362,  ap  follows: 
"§  1362.  Indian  tribes 

The  district  courts  shjall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions,  brought  by 
•ny  Indian  tribe  or  band  'with  a  governing 
body  duly  recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inttflor,  wherein  the  matter  In  controversy 
vises  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  trea- 
ties of  the  United  States." 

Sic.  2.  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  85 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
unended  by  adding  at  thf  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"1362.  Indian  tribes." 

The  bill  was  orderec 
third  time,  was  read  the 
passed,  and  a  motion  tc 
laid  on  the  table. 


to  be  read  a 
third  time,  and 
ireconsider  was 


RURAL  RENEWAL  AMENDMENTS 

The  Cleric  caUed  the  UiU  (HJI.  13669) 
to  amend  title  m  of  Che  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  additional  means  and 
measures  for  land  conservation  and  land 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlMre  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  ] 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FOREIGN  GIFTS  AND  DECORA- 
TIONS ACT  OJ?  1966 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2463)  to 
grant  the  consent  of  the 'Congress  to  the 
acceptance  of  certain  gifts  and  decora- 
tions from  foreign  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  this  measure  in  the 
report  there  are  no  department  reports, 
unless  there  is  some  evidence  as  to  how 
the  various  departments  of  the  execu- 
uve  branch  feel.  I  shaU  be  constrained  to 
have  it  held  over. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  very  much  in  favor  of 
this.  Nobody  down  there  is  opposed. 
We  could  not  find  anyone  who  was.  The 
State  Department  wants  to  get  rid  of 
these  decorations.  They  have  been  do- 
ing it  by  omnibus  bills  from  time  to  time. 

I  believe  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  know. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2463 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Olfts  and  Dec- 
orations Act  of  1966". 

Skc.  2.  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  every  per- 
son who  occupies  an  office  or  a  position  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  the  Canal  Zone  gov- 
ernment, and  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  household  of  any  such 
person. 

(2)  The  term  "foreign  government"  In- 
cludes every  foreign  government  and  every 
official,  agent,  or  representative  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "gift"  Includes  any  present 
or  thing,  other  than  a  decoration,  tendered 
by  or  received  from  a  foreign  government. 

(4)  The  term  "decoration"  Includes  any 
order,  device,  medal,  badge.  Insignia,  or  em- 
blem tendered  by  or  received  from  a  foreign 
government. 

Sbc.  3.  No  person  shall  request  or  otherwise 
encourage  the  tender  of  a  gift  or  decoration. 

Skc.  4.  Congress  hereby  gives  Its  consent  to 
a  person  to  accept  and  retain  a  gift  of  mini- 
mal value  tendered  or  received  as  a  souvenir 
or  mark  of  courtesy.  A  gift  of  more  than 
minimal  value  may  also  be  accepted  by  a 
person  when  it  appears  that  to  refuse  the 
gift  would  be  likely  to  cause  offense  or  em- 
barrassment or  otherwise  adversely  affect  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States;  how- 
ever, gifts  of  more  than  minimal  value  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  accepted  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  deposited  by 
the  donee  for  use  and  disposal  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Congress  hereby  gives  Its  consent 
to  a  person  to  accept,  retain,  and  wear  a 
decoration  which  has  been  tendered  in  recog- 
nition of  active  field  service  in  time  of  com- 
bat operations  or  which  has  been  awarded 
for  other  outstanding  or  unusually  merito- 
rious performance,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  department,  sigency,  office,  ot  other 
entity  In  which  such  person  Is  employed  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  the  absence  of  such  ^proval  and  con- 
currence, the  decoration  shall  be  deposited 
by  the  donee  for  use  and  disposal  as  the 
property  of  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  gift  or  decoration  on  deposit 
with  the  Department  of  State  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
ai^roprlate    department,    agency,    office,    or 


other  entity,  be  released  to  the  donee  or  his 
legal  representative.  Such  donee  may,  if 
authorized,  be  entitled  to  wear  any  decora- 
tion so  approved.  A  gift  or  decoration  not 
approved  for  release,  because  of  any  special 
or  unusual  circumstances  Involved,  shall  be 
deemed  a  gift  to  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  donee  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regvilatlons  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Rules  and  regulations  to  carry  put 
the  pvupoees  of  this  Act  may  be  prescribed 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  President. 

Sec.  8.  (1)  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  of 
January  31,  1881  (21  Stat.  604;  5  VS.C.  114. 
115),  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1934 
(48  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  115a),  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  1002  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  1030;  22 
U.S.C.  804),  Is  further  amended  by  deleting 
the  first  sentence  and  by  striking  out  "how- 
ever," In  the  second  sentence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENDING  FOR  2  YEARS  THE 
PERIOD  FOR  WHICH  PAYMENTS 
IN  LIEU  OP  TAXES  MAY  BE  MADE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TRANSFERRED  BY 
THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE 
CORPORATION  AND  ITS  SUBSID- 
IARIES TO  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14249) 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  period  for  which 
pasmients  in  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
trsmsferred  by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
to  other  Government  departments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  pttssed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPROVING  AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION 
SERVICES  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3715)  to 
Improve  the  aids  to  navigation  services 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3715 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
81  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  ss  follows: 

"i  81.  Aids  to  navigation  authorized 

"In  order  to  aid  navigation  and  to  prevent 
disasters,  collisions,  and  wrecks  of  vessels 
and  aircraft,  the  Coast  Guard  may  establish, 
maintain,  and  oi>erate: 

"  ( 1 )  aids  to  maritime  navigation  required 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  or  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  aids  to  air  navigation  required  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  peculiar  to  warfare  and  pri- 
marily of  military  concern  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary 
of  any  department  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  as  requested  by  any  of  tboaa 
officials;  and 
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"(8)  electronic  aids  to  navigation  syBtema 
(a)  required  to  serve  tbe  needa  of  the  armed 
force*  of  the  United  States  peculiar  to  war> 
fare  and  primarily  of .  military  concern  aa 
determined  by  tbe  Secretary  of.  Defense  or 
any  department  wltbln  tbe  Department  of 
Defense;  or  (b)  required  to  serve  tbe  needa 
of  tbe  maritime  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  or  (c)  required  to  serve  tbe  needs 
of  tbe  air  commerce  of  tbe  United  States 
aa  requested  by  tbe  Administrator  of  tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Tbeae  aids  to  navigation  otber  tban  elec- 
tronic aids  to  navigation  systems  sball  be 
established  and  operated  only  wltbln  tbe 
United  States,  tbe  waters  above  tbe  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  tbe  territories  and  possessions 
of  tbe  United  States,  the  Tr\ist  Territory  of 
tbe  Pacific  Islands,  and  beyond  tbe  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  tbe  United  States  at 
places  where  naval  or  military  bases  of  tbe 
United  States  are  or  may  be  located." 

Sac.  3.  Section  83  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  83.  Cooperation  with  Administrator  of  tbe 
Federal  Aviation  Agency 

"The  Coast  Guard,  in  establlsblng,  main- 
taining, or  operating  any  aids  to  adi  naviga- 
tion herein  provided,  sball  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  tbe  Administrator  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  to  the  end  that  the 
personnel  and  facilities  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  will  be  utilised  to  the  fullest 
poealble  advantage.  Before  locating  and 
operating  any  such  aid  on  military  or  naval 
bases  or  regions,  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
or  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  as  tbe  case 
may  be.  shall  first  be  obtained.  No  such 
aid  shall  be  located  wltbln  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  country  without 
the  consent  of  the  government  thereof. 
Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  limit 
tbe  authority  granted  by  tbe  Federal  Avia- 
tlon  Act  of  1058.  as  amended  (oh.  20  of  title 
40).  or  by  the  provisions  of  sections  7383 
and  7394  of  tlUe  10." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  tline.  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NAMINa  THE  FEDERAL  OFFICE 
BUILDINO,  DETROIT.  MICH..  IN 
HONOR  OP  THE  LATE  PATRICK  V. 
McNAIkiARA 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  bill  (8.  3748)  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  office  building 
to  be  OHistrueted  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  shall 
be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  McNamara 
Federal  Office  Building"  In  memory  ot 
the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara.  a  XJS. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
1955  to  1966. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

T%ere  was  no  objection. 


CO&fMISSION    ON    NATIONAL    OB- 
SERVANCES AND  HOUDATS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  15699) 
relating  to  national  observances  and  hol- 
idays, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  should  like  to  make  Inquiry  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Roctus]  con- 
cerning this  bill. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  If  this 
bill  is  passed  there  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  Congress  entirely  the  right 
to  put  in  bills  to  designate  certain  great 
days  in  our  history  as  observance  cays? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield;  that 
is  not  correct.  It  will  not  take  anything 
away  from  Congress  in  any  way  what- 
soever. 

This  is  an  endeavor  to  set  up  some  ma- 
chinery to  have  these  people  who  are 
designated  here  review  these  matters  and 
make  recommendations.  It  will  be  a  re- 
view and  nothing  more. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  in 
the  88th  Congress  there  were  more  than 
260  of  these  kinds  of  bills  introduced. 
In  the  present  Congress  we  have  had  445. 

This  will  just  set  up  the  Commission. 
We  are  not  bound  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations. It  does  not  take  anything 
away  from  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  May 
I  make  a  further  inquiry?  I  notice  the 
bill  says  the  Commission  will  review  the 
question  whether  a  certain  day  shall  be 
observed  nationally  or  not,  and  they  will 
make  administrative  recommendations 
to  carry  out  the  recommendation.  Would 
that  not  circumvent  the  Congress  and 
repose  in  a  Commission  and  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  declare  these  days  as 
National  Observance  Days? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Pres- 
ident has  certcdn  powers  now  in  that  re- 
spect. 

You  see,  we  have  so  many  of  them,  we 
think  there  should  be  a  coordination  of 
them  and  a  screening  of  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then, 
your  answer  is  this  will  not  stop  Members 
of  Congress  from  introducing  blUs  and 
having  them  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee and  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.   It  will  not, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  that  explanation.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  1S6M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Jioitse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  aasembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Commission  on 
National  Observances  and  Holidays  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  tbe  "Oom- 
mlaslon")  which  shall  be  compoeed  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

(b)  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
■hall  serve  as  the  first  Chairman  of  tbe 
Commission  for  a  period  of  one  year  begin- 
ning on  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  at  tbe  completion  of  bis  term  the  chair- 
manship shall  rotate  annually  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  tbe  Librarian  of  Congress,  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  chairmanship  becomes  vacant  the 
chairmanship  shall  rotate  to  the  person  next 
in  line  of  succession,  except  that  the  suc- 
cessor sball  serve  his  regular  term  after  serv- 
ing the  remainder  of  tbe  term  of  his  prede- 
cessor.    The  members   of  the  Commission 


■ball  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices as  suoh. 

(c)  Two  members  shaU  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  tbe  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  tbe  Com- 
mission. 

Sec.  3.  Subject  to  the  clvU  service  laws  and 
tbe  Classification  Act  of  1940,  tbe  Commlg- 
sion  is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  not  more  tban  two  employ- 
ees of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Any  proposal  calling  for  a  na- 
tional observance  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  The  Conunlssion  sball  report  to 
tbe  President  with  respect  to  any  proposal 
for  a  national  observance  which,  in  tbe  opln- ' 
ion  of  tbe  Commission,  is  of  national  slgnifl. 
cance.  Such  report  shall  include  such 
recommendations  as  the  Commission  may 
deem  appropriate  and  administrative  actions 
as  in  its  judgment  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
It  recommendations.  The  Commission  shall 
not  recommend  any  proposal  for  a  national 
observance  honoring  a  fraternal,  political,  or 
religious  organization,  or  a  commercial  enter- 
prise or  product. 

(b)  In  canylng  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  Commission,  or  any  member  thereof, 
may  hold  such  hearing  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony as  the  Com  ml  Ml  on  or  such  member 
may  deem  advisable. 

(c)  The  Com  ml  sal  on  Is  authorized  to  secuK 
from  any  executive  department,  agency,  or 
other  Instrximentality  of  the  United  States 
information  and  advice  with  respect  to  any 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (a);  and  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  advice  and  informa- 
tion directly  to  the  Conunlssion,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
shall  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEOTHERMAL  STEAM 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  1674)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  disposition  of  geothermal  steam 
and  associated  geothermal  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  beliig  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
8.  1874 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary),  may  issue  leases 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  geo- 
thermal steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources  (1)  In  lands  administered  by  bUn. 
and  (2)  in  any  national  forest  or  other  lands 
administered  by  tbe  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  the  Forest  Service  whether 
withdrawn  or  acquired,  subject  to  section 
4  hereof. 

SBC.  3.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  shall  be 
the   Geothermal   Steam   Act  of   1965. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  geo- 
thermal steam  and  aosoclated  geothermal 
resources  shall  Include  all  fluid  products  of 
geothermal  processes,  embracing  steam, 
naturally  heated  water  and  brines,  and  any 
mineral  or  other  product  derived  from  any 


of  them,  Including  beat  oij  other  energy,  but 
excluding  oil,  hydrocarbon  gas,  and  helium. 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  lands  sought  for  use  or 
development  under  this  Act  have  been  with- 
drawn, or  were  acquired,  iii  aid  of  a  function 
of  a  Federal  Department  or  agency  other  than 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
may  issue  leasee  under  this  Act  only  with  the 
consent  of,  and  subject  tl>  such  terms  and 
condiUons  as  may  be  prescribed  by,  such 
Federal  department  or  agency  to  insure  tbe 
adequate  utilization  of  tbe  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  administered,  or  for 
which  they  were  acquired. 

Sec.  6.  Leases  tmder  this  Act  may  be  issued 
only  to  citizens  of  tbe  Uotted  States,  asso- 
ciations of  such  citUsens,  Of  corporations  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  t^e  United  States 
or  of  any  State  thereof,  or  to  governmental 
units.  Including,  without  limitation,  munlc- 
tpallUes.  \ 

Sec.  6.  Administration  o^  this  Act  sball  be 
under  the  principles  of  muWple  use  of  public 
lands  and  resources,  and  shall  allow  coexist- 
ence of  otber  leases  of  the  same  lands  for 
deposits  of  other  ixilneral»  under  applicable 
laws,  and  tbe  existence  of  leases  Issued  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
preclude  otbN  uses  of  tHe  areas  covered 
thereby.  However,  operations  under  such 
other  leases  or  such  other  Uses  shall  not  un- 
reasonably Interfere  with  or  endanger  opera- 
tions under  any  lease  Isaued  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  nor  shall  operations  under  leases 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
unreasonably  Interfere  with  or  endanger 
operations  under  any  leasei,  claim,  or  permit 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  Act.  Nor  sball  this  Act  be  construed 
as  superseding  the  authoriiy  which  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  has 
with  respect  to  tbe  management,  protection, 
and  utilization  of  tbe  FM«raI  lands  and  re- 
sources under  his  ]urlsdlctli>h. 

Sic.  7.  Where  the  produatflon,  use.  or  con- 
version oi  geothermal  energy  through  the 
medium  of  geothermal  steam  is  also  sus- 
ceptible of  producing  other  valuable  prod- 
ucts and  minerals  Incidetltal  thereto,  sub- 
stantial beneficial  use  of  production  of  such 
byproducts  shall  be  required,  except  that 
the  Secretary  in  individual  circimisUnces 
may  modify  or  waive  thU  requirement  in 
the  Interests  of  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources or  for  other  reasons  satisfactory  to 
him,  and  except  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
we  or  produ<illon  of  such  byproducts  be  per- 
mitted other  than  by  the  tjolder  of  preexist- 
ing leases,  claims,  and  jjermlta  whenever 
the  same  or  similar  byprbducts  are  being 
produced  on  the  same  land  tmder  otber 
Ittaes.  claims  or  permits  granted  previously. 

Sic.  8.  Leases  imder  this  Act  shall  be  for 
a  primary  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  geothermal  steam  or  energy  Is 
produced  or  utilized  in  commercial  quan- 
tities. Any  lease  Issued  utader  this  section 
for  land  on  which,  or  for  which  under  an  ap- 
proved cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  develop- 
ment or  operation  actual  cMlling  operations 
were  commenced  prior  to  the  end  of  its  pri- 
mary term  and  are  being  flillgently  prose- 
cuted at  that  time  shall  be  extended  for  five 
years  and  so  long  thereaftjer  as  geothermal 
«t«ain  or  energy  is  produqed  or  utUized  in 
commercial  quantities.  Leases  which  have 
«tended  by  reason  of  prodttction,  and  have 
o«*n  determined  by  the  Sdeyetary  to  be  In- 
<»P»ble  of  further  conmitrcial  production 
«  utilization  of  energy  from  geothermal 
team,  may  be  further  extended  for  a  period 
"Ot  to  exceed  Ave  years  f^Cm  the  date  of 
aeterminatlon  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
i«sehold  has  becc«ne  nonphxluctive  of  geo- 
»«nnal  energy,  but  only  for  so  long  as  one 
wmore  valuable  byprodudtB  of  geothermal 
Pfoauctlon  are  produced  ^  In  commercial 
•PJ^ntltles.  ' 

K  wch  subsisting  valuabU  byproducts  are 
i«Mable  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 


February  35.  1930,  as  amended  (30  VS.C. 
181,  et  seq.),  or  under  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.8.C.  361 
368),  and  the  leasehold  is  primarily  valuable 
for  the  prtxluction  thereof,  the  lessee  shall 
be  entitled  to  convert  his  geothermal  lease 
to  a  mineral  lease  under  such  appropriate 
Act  upon  application  wltbln  the  period  of 
lease  extension  by  reason  of  byproduct 
production. 

Sec.  9.  Leases  under  this  Act  ahall  em- 
brace a  reasonably  compact  area  of  not  less 
tban  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  and  not 
more  thsui  two  thousand  five  himdred  and 
sixty  acres,  except  where  occasioned  by  an 
irregular  subdivision  or  by  irregular  sub- 
divisions. No  person,  associaUon  or  corpora- 
tion  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  shall  take,  hold,  own  or  control  at  one 
time,  whether  acquired  directly  from  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  any 
direct  or  indirect  Interest  In  Federal  geo- 
thermal leases  in  any  one  State  exceeding 
fifty-one  thousand  two  himdred  acres.  At 
any  time  after  fifteen  years  from  tbe  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  after  public 
hearings,  may  reduce  the  aforeeidd  maximum 
holding  by  regulation. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  sbaU  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  af^ro- 
prlate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  regulations  may  include,  with- 
out limitation,  provisions  for  (a)  the  pre- 
vention of  waste,  (b)  development  and  con- 
servation of  geothermal  and  other  natural 
resources,  (c)  the  protection  of  the  public 
Interest,  (d)  assignment,  segregation,  exten- 
sion of  teims,  relinquishment  of  leases,  de- 
velopment contracts,  unitization,  pooling, 
and  drilling  agreements,  (e)  compensatory 
royalty  agreements,  suspension  of  operations 
or  production,  and  suspension  or  reduction 
of  rentals  or  royalties,  (f )  the  filing  of  surety 
bonds  to  assure  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  lease  and  to  protest  surface  use  and 
resources,  (g)  use  of  tbe  surface  by  lessee  of 
the  lands  embraced  In  his  lease,  and  (h)  tbe 
maintenance  by  the  lessee  of  an  active  devel- 
opment program. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  properly  conserv- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  any  geothermal 
pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part  thereof, 
lessees  thereof  and  their  representatives  may 
unite  with  each  other,  or  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately with  others.  In  collectively  adopting 
and  operating  under  a  cooperative  or  unit 
plan  of  development  or  operation  of  such 
pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part  thereof, 
whenever  determined  and  certified  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  or  advisable  In  the 
public  interest.  The  Secretary  U  authorized. 
In  his  discretion,  with  the  consent  of  the 
holders  of  leases  Involved,  to  establish,  alter, 
change,  or  revoke  such  leases  and  to  make 
such  regulations  with  reference  to  such 
leases,  with  like  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
lessees.  In  connection  with  the  institution 
and  operation  of  any  such  cooperative  or 
unit  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to 
secure  reasonable  protection  of  tbe  public 
Interest.  The  Secretary  may  provide  that 
geothermal  leases  shall  contain  a  provision 
requiring  tbe  lessee  to  operate  under  such  a 
reasonable  cooperative  or  unit  plan,  and  he 
may  prescribe  such  a  plan  under  which  such 
lessee  shall  operate,  which  shall  adequately 
protect  the  rights  of  all  parties  In  interest. 
Including  the  United  States.  Any  such  plan 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  pro- 
vide for  vesting  in  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
person,  committee,  or  agency  of  tbe  Federal 
or  State  governments  designated  therein, 
authority  to  alter  or  modify  from  time  to 
time  the  rate  of  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment and  the  quantity  and  rate  of  produc- 
tion tmder  such  plan.  All  leases  operated 
under  any  such  plan  approved  or  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  excepted  in  deter- 
mining holdings  or  control  for  the  purposes 
of  section  9  of  this  Act. 
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When  separate  tracts  cannot  be  independ- 
ently developed  and  operated  in  conformity 
with  an  estabhshed  well  spacing  or  develop- 
ment program,  any  lease,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
may  be  pooled  with  other  lands,  whether  or 
not  owned  by  the  United  States,  under  a 
conmiunlzatlon  or  drilling  agreement  pro- 
viding for  an  apporttoimient  of  production  or 
royalties  among  the  separate  tracts  of  land 
comprising  the  drilling  or  spacing  umt  when 
determined  by  tbe  Secretary  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  operations  or  production 
pxuauant  to  such  an  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  operations  or  production  as  to 
each  lease  committed  thereto. 

The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized,  on 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to"  ap- 
prove operating,  drilling,  or  development  con- 
tracts made  by  one  or  more  lessees  of  geo- 
thermal leases,  with  one  or  more  persons, 
associations,  or  corpora tioi^s  whenever,  in  bis 
discretion,  the  conservation  of  natural  prod- 
ucts or  the  public  convenience  or  necessity 
may  require  or  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  may  be  best  subserved  thereby.  All 
leases  operated  under  such  approved  operat- 
ing, drilling,  or  development  contracts,  and 
Interests  theretmder,  shall  be  excepted  in  de- 
termining holdings  or  control  tmder  section 
9  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  hereof,  if  tbe  lands  to 
be  leased  under  thU  Act  are  within  any 
known  geological  structure  of  a  geothermal 
resources  field,  they  shall  be  leased  to  the 
highest  responsible  qualified  bidder  by  com- 
petitive bidding  tmder  regulations  to  be 
formulated  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
If  the  lands  to  be  leased  are  not  wltWn  any 
known  geological  structure  of  a  geothermal 
resources  field,  tbe  quaUfled  person  first  mak- 
ing appUcation  for  the  lease  shaU  be  entitled 
to  a  lease  of  such  lands  without  competitive 
bidding.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  at 
any  time  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
foUowlng  the  effective  date  of  this  Act: 

(a)  with  respect  to  all  lands  which  were 
on  January  1,  1965,  subject  to  valid  leases 
or  permits  issued  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  Febniary  25,  1920,  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  or  under  tbe  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  361-358),  or  to  valid  mining 
claims  filed  on  or  prior  to  January  1, 1965,  the 
lessees  ot  permittees  or  claimants  who  are 
quaUfled  to  hold  geothermal  leases  shall  have 
the  ng^t  to  convert  such  leases  or  permits 
or  claims  to  geothermal  leases  covering  the 
same  lands;  and 

(b)  with  respect  to  all  lands  which  were 
on  January  1,  19«6.  the  subject  of  applica- 
tions for  leases  w  permits  under  the  above 
Acts,  the  applicants  may  convert  their  ap- 
pUcatlons  to  applications  for  geothermal 
■leases  having  priorities  dating  from  the  time 
of  filing  of  such  applications  under  «uch 
Acts. 

The  conversion  of  leases,  permits,  and  mining 
claims  and  ^pUcatlons  for  leasee  and  per- 
mits sball  be  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Sec.  12.  Leases  Issued  under  this  Act  will 
provide  for: 

(a)  a  royalty  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  or  value  of  steam,  or  any  other  form 
of  heat  or  energy  derived  from  production 
under  the  lease  and  sold  or  utilized  by  the 
leseee; 

(b)  a  royalty  of  not  leas  than  5  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  minerals  derived  from  pro- 
duction under  the  lease  and  sold  or  utilized 
by  the  lessee;  except  that  as  to  any  mineral 
enumerated  In  section  1  of  tbe  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  February  25.  1920,  as  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  181) ,  tbe  minimum  rate  of  royalty  for 
such  mineral  shall  be  as  provided  In  that  Act 
and  the  maximum  rate  of  royalty  for  such 
mineral  shall  not  exceed  the  maxlmvim  roy- 
alty payable  upon  it  under  any  lease  executed 
pursuant  to  that  Act; 
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(c)  payment  In  advance  of  an  annual 
rental  of  not  lees  than  tl  per  acre  or  frac- 
tion thereof  for  each  year  of  the  leaae.  If 
there  la  no  well  on  the  letised  lands  capable 
of  producing  geothermal  reaources  In  com- 
mercial quantltlee,  the  failure  to  pay  rental 
on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  shall  ter- 
minate the  lease  by  operation  of  law; 

(d)  a  minimum  royalty  of  $2  per  acre  In 
lieu  of  rental  payable  at  the  expiration  of 
each  lease  year  for  each  producing  lease, 
commencing  with  the  lease  year  beginning  on 
or  after  the  commencement  of  production  In 
commercial  quantities; 

(e)  for  the  purpoes  of  determining  royal- 
ties hereunder  the  value  of  any  geothermal 
■team  or  energy  used  by  the  lessee  and  not 
■old  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  take  Into  consideration  the  cost  of 
exploration  and  production  and  the  economic 
value  of  the  resource  in  terms  of  Its  ultimate 
utilization. 

Skc.  13.  The  bolder  of  any  geothermal  lease 
at  any  time  may  make  and  file  In  the  appro- 
priate land  office  a  written  relinquishment  of 
all  rights  under  such  leaae  or  of  any  legal 
subdivision  of  the  area  included  within  any 
■uch  leaae.  Such  relinquishment  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  Ita  filing,  subject 
to  the  continued  obligation  of  the  lessee  and 
hla  sxirety  In  accordance  with' the  applicable 
lease  terms  and  reg^ulatlons :  ( 1 )  to  make  pay- 
ment of  all  accrued  rentals  and  royalties,  (3) 
to  place  all  wells  on  the  lands  to  be  relin- 
quished In  condition  for  suspension  or  aban- 
donment, and  (3)  to  protect  or  restore  the 
■urface  and  surface  resources;  thereupon  the 
lessee  shall  be  released  of  all  obligations 
thereafter  accruing  under  said  lease  with  re- 
spect to  the  lands  relinquished,  but  no  such 
relinquishment  shall  release  such  lessee,  or 
Ilia  bond,  £rom  any  liability  for  breach  of  any 
obligation  of  the  lease,  other  than  an  obliga- 
tion to  drill,  accrued  at  the  date  of  the  relin- 
quishment. 

Ssc.  14.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  leasees  shall  be  entitled  to  use  so 
much  of  the  surface,  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
eaaary  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  production 
and  conservation  of  geothermal  resources. 

Sac.  IS.  The  Secretary  may  waive,  siia- 
pend,  or  reduce  the  rental  or  minimum  roy- 
alty for  any  lease  or  portion  thereof  in  the 
Interests  of  conservation  and  to  encourage 
the  greatest  ultimate  recovery  of  geothermal 
reaources,  if  he  determlnea  it  Is  necessary 
to  promote  development,  or  finds  that  the 
lease  cannot  be  succeasfully  operated  under 
the  lease  terms. 

Sbc.  10.  The  Secretary,  upon  application, 
may  suspend  operations  and  production  on 
a  producing  lease.  On  his  own  motion,  the 
Secretary.  In  the  interest  of  conservation, 
may  suspend  operations  on  any  lease,  but 
In  any  such  case  he  shall  extend  the  lease 
term  for  the  period  of  any  suspension. 

S«c.  17.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall 
furnish  him  with  any  relevant  data  then 
In  Ita  poasesrton  or  knowledge  concerning  or 
having  bearing  upon  fair  and  adequate 
charges  to  be  made  for  geothermal  steam  or 
other  form  of  geothermal  energy  produced 
for  conversion  to  electric  power  or  other  pur- 
poses. Data  given  to  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  as  confidential  under  law 
ahall  not  be  furnished  In  any  fashion  which 
shall  identify  or  tend  to  Identify  the  busi- 
ness entity  whoae  activities  are  the  subject 
of  such  data,  or  the  person  or  peraons  who 
famished  such  Information. 

SBC.  18.  All  moneys  received  under  this 
Act  from  public  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  dis- 
poaed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Moneys 
received  under  this  Act  from  other  lands  shall 
be  disposed  of  In  the  same  manner  aa  other 
raoelpts  from  such  lands. 


Sec.  19.  Leases  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions or  leaae  terms  after  thirty  days'  notice, 
but  the  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  if  request  for  the  hearing  is 
made  to  the  Secretary  within  the  thirty-day 
period  after  notice. 

Sec.  20.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  consti- 
tute an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
to  the  exemption  from  State  water  laws. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following  language: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Geo- 
thermal steam  Act  of  1966'. 

"Sk.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

" (a)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior: 

"(b)  'geothermal  lease'  means  a  lease  is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  Act; 

"(c)  'geothermal  steam  and  associated 
geothermal  resources'  means  all  fluid  prod- 
ucts of  geothermal  processes,  embracing 
steam,  naturally  heated  water  and  brines, 
and  the  heat  or  other  energy  associated  with 
them  and,  in  addition,  any  byproduct  derived 
from  them. 

"(d)  'byproduct'  means  any  mineral  or 
minerals  (exclusive  of  oil,  hydrocarl>on  gas, 
and  helium)  which  are  found  in  solution  or 
in  association  with  geothermal  steam  and 
which  have  a  value  of  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  the  geothermal  steam  or  are 
not,  becaiise  of  quantity,  quality,  or  technical 
difficulties  In  extraction  and  production,  of 
sufficient  value  to  warrant  extraction  and 
production  by  themselves; 

"(e)  'known  geothermal  resources  area' 
means  an  area  In  which  the  geology,  nearby 
discoveries,  competitive  interest  or  other  In- 
dicia would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
engender  a  belief  in  men  who  are  experienced 
in  the  subject  matter  that  the  proepecta  for 
extraction  of  geothermal  ateam  or  associated 
geothermal  resources  are  good  enough  to 
warrant  expenditures  of  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"Sbc.  3.  Subject  to  the  provialona  of  aectlon 
14  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interim 
may  iasue  leases  for  the  development  and 
utilization  of  geothermal  steam  and  asso- 
ciated geothermal  reaourcee  (1)  In  lands  ad- 
ministered by  him,  whether  those  lands  are 
unreserved,  withdrawn,  or  acquired,  and  (2) 
in  any  national  forest  or  other  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Forest  Service,  whether  those 
lands  are  withdrawn  or  acquired. 

"Sac.  4.  If  lands  to  be  leased  under  this 
Act  are  within  any  known  geothermal  re- 
sources area,  they  shall  be  leased  to  the  high- 
est responsible  qusillfled  bidder  by  competi- 
tive bidding  under  regulations  to  be  formu- 
lated by  the  Secretary.  If  the  lands  to  be 
leased  are  not  within  any  known  geothermal 
resources  area,  the  qualified  person  first 
making  application  for  the  lease  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  lease  of  such  lands  without 
competitive   bidding. 

"Ssc.  6.  Geothermal  leases  shall  provide 
for— 

"(a)  royalty  of  not  less  than  10  per  cen- 
tvm.  of  the  amount  or  value  of  steam,  or 
any  other  form  of  heat  or  energy  derived 
from  production  under  the  lease  and  sold  or 
utilized  by  the  lessee; 

"(b)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  6  per  cen- 
txan  of  the  value  of  any  byproduct  derived 
from  production  under  the  lease  and  sold  or 
utilized  or  reasonably  susceptible  of  sale  or 
utilization  by  the  lessee,  except  that  as  to 
any  bproduct  which  is  a  mineral  named  in 
section  1  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1920,  as  amended  (30  tr.S.C.  181), 
the  minimum  rate  of  royalty  for  such  min- 
eral shall  be  the  same  as  that  provided  In 


that  Act  and  the  maTlmum  rate  of  royalty 
for  such  mineral  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum, royalty  applicable  under  that  Act; 

"(c)  payment  In  advance  of  an  annual 
rental  of  not  less  than  •!  per  acre  or  frac- 
tion thereof  for  each  year  of  the  lease,  u 
there  Is  no  well  on  the  leased  lands  capable 
of  producing  geothermal  resources  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  the  failure  to  pay  rental 
on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  shall  term- 
inate the  lease  by  cq>eratlon  of  law:  Pro- 
vided, hotoever.  That  whenever  the  Secretary 
discovers  that  the  rental  payment  due  un- 
der a  lease  Is  paid  timely  but  the  amount 
of  the  payment  is  deficient  because  of  an 
error  or  other  reason  and  the  deficiency  u 
nominal,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
he  shall  notify  the  lessee  of  the  deficiency 
and  such  lease  shall  not  automatically  ter- 
minate unless  the  lessee  falls  to  pay  the  de- 
ficiency within  the  period  prescribed  in  the 
notice:  ProiHded  further.  That,  where  any 
lease  has  been  terminated  automatically  by 
operation  of  law  under  this  section  for  fall- 
xm  to  pay  rental  timely  and  it  is  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior that  the  falliu-e  to  pay  timely  the 
lease  rental  was  Justifiable  or  not  due  to  a 
lack  of  reasonable  diligence,  he  In  his  Judg- 
ment may  reinstate  the  lease  if — 

"(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  togeth- 
er with  the  required  rental  for  such  lease  1b 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 

"(2)  no  valid  lease  has  been  issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  In  the  terminated  lease 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  rein- 
statement; and 

"(d)  a  mlnlmiun  royalty  of  92  per  acre  or 
fraction  thereof  In  lieu  of  rental  payable  at 
the  expiration  of  each  lease  year  for  each  pro- 
ducing lease,  commencing  with  the  lease 
year  beginning  on  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  production  in  commercial  qusn- 
UUes. 

"For  the  pxirpose  of  determining  royaltlet 
hereunder  the  value  of  any  geothermal  steam 
and  byproduct  used  by  the  lessee  and  not 
sold  and  reasonably  susceptible  of  sale  alull 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who  sball 
take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  explora- 
tion and  production  and  the  economic  value 
of  the  reaource  in  terms  of  its  ultimate 
utilization. 

"Sk;,  6.  (a)  Geothermal  leases  sball  be 
for  a  primary  term  of  fifteen  years  and  for 
■o  long  thereafter  as  geothermal  steam  li 
produced  or  utilized  In  commercial  quan- 
tlUes. 

"(b)  Any  lease  for  land  on  which,  or  for 
which  under  an  approved  cooperative  or 
tmlt  plan  of  development  or  operation,  ac- 
tual drilling  operations  were  commenced 
prl(»r  to  the  end  of  its  primary  term  and 
are  being  diligently  prosecuted  at  that  time 
shall  be  extended  for  five  years  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  geothermal  steam  is  produced 
or  utilized  in  commercial  quantities. 

"(c)  Leases  which  have  extended  by  reason 
of  production  and  have  been  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  Incapable  of  further  com- 
mercial production  and  utilization  of  geo- 
thermal steam  may  be  further  extended  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  from 
the  date  of  such  determination  but  only  tor 
so  long  as  one  or  more  valuable  byproducts 
are  produced  in  commercial  quantities.  If 
such  byproducts  are  leasable  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920,  at 
amended  (30  U£.C.  181,  et  seq),  or  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  tar  Acquired  Lands 
(30  VS.C.  351-368),  and  the  leasehold  U 
primarily  valuable  for  the  production  there- 
of, the  lessee  shaU  be  entitled  to  convert 
his  geothermal  lease  to  a  mineral  lease  under, 
and  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions 
of,  such  appropriate  Act  upon  application 
at  any  time  before  expiration  of  the  lease 
extension  by  reason  of  byproduct  production. 
Any   such    converted    lease    affecting  land* 
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withdrawn  or  acq\ilred  In  ell  of  a  function 
ol  a  Federal  department  oii  agency.  Includ- 
ing the  Department  of  the  ^bterlor,  shall  be 
subject  to  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  toy  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  with  respfct  to  the  addi- 
tional operations  or  effect^  resulting  from 
such  conversion  upon  ade<[tiate  utilization 
of  the  lands  for  the  purpoa^.  for  which  they 
ue  administered. 

"Sk.  7.  Geothermal  leas^  shall  embrace 
a  reasonably  compact  area  jOf  not  less  than 
six  hundred  and  forty  acr^  and  not  more 
than  two  thotisand  five  hundred  and  sixty 
gcrea,  except  where  a  departure  therefrom 
is  occasioned  by  an  irregjuiar  subdivision 
or  subdivisions.  No  person,  association,  or 
corporation,  except  aa  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  shall  take,  hold, ;  own,  or  control 
at  one  time,  whether  acquired  directly  from 
the  Secretary  under  this  Mt  or  otherwise, 
any  direct  or  indirect  int^est  in  Federal 
geothermal  leases  in  any  one  State  exceeding 
imy-one  thousand  two  huMred  acres.  At 
any  time  after  fifteen  year*  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the;  Becretary.  after 
public  hearings,  may  reducia  thla  mR«im^iTn 
bedding  by  regulation.         I 

"Sec.  8.  If  the  productkm,  use  or  con- 
version of  geothermal  steam  Is  susceptible  of 
producing  a  valuable  byproduct  or  byprod- 
ucts, the  Secretary  shall  require  subetantial 
beneficial  production  or  usb  thereof  unless. 
In  Individual  clrcumstancet,  he  modifies  or 
waives  this  requirement  iq  the  Interest  of 
conservation  of  natural  resources  or  for  other 
reasons  satisfactory  to  hiitu  However,  the 
production  or  use  of  such  bjiproducta  shall  be 
subject  to  the  rights  of  tht  holders  of  pre- 
existing leases,  claims  or  permits  covering  the 
same  land  or  the  same  mlnetmls,  if  any. 

"Sic.  9.  The  holder  of  any'  geothermal  lease 
at  any  time  may  make  and  jOle  In  the  appro- 
priate land  office  a  written  relinquishment 
of  all  rights  under  such  leafe  or  of  any  legal 
subdivision  of  the  area  covered  by  such  lease. 
Such  relinquishment  shall  be  effective  as  of 
tbe  date  of  Its  filing.  Thereupon  the  leasee 
shall  be  released  of  all  obligations  thereafter 
accruing  under  said  lease  with  respect  to  the 
lands  relinquished,  but  no  :9uch  relinquish- 
ment shall  release  such  lessee,  or  his  surety 
or  bond,  from  any  liability  tw  breach  of  any 
obligation  of  the  lease,  other  than  an  obliga- 
tion to  drill,  accrued  at  the  date  of  the  re- 
linquishment, or  from  the  continued  obllga- 
tton.  In  accordance  with  th^  applicable  lease 
terms  and  regulations,  (1)  to  make  payment 
of  all  accrued  rentals  and  royalties.  (2)  to 
place  all  wells  on  the  rellnqtilshed  lands  In 
condition  for  suspension  or  abckodonment, 
and  (3)  to  jwotect  or  restore  the  surface  and 
surface  resources. 

"Sbc.  10.  The  Secret«tfy,  if>on  application 
by  the  lessee,  may  suspencToperatlons  and 
ivoductlon  on  a  producing  tease  and  he  may, 
on  his  own  motion.  In  the  Interest  of  con- 
servation suspend  operations  on  any  lease, 
but  m  either  latter  case  he  may  extend  the 
lease  term  for  the  parlod  o^  any  suspension. 

"Sec.  11.  Leases  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  lor  any  violation  of  the  regulations 
or  lease  terms  after  thirty  days'  notice,  but 
the  lessee  ahall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  on 
the  matter  If  request  for  thi  hearing  Is  made 
to  the  Secretary  within  the  thirty-day  period 
liter  notice.  ' 

"Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  n^jr  waive,  suspend, 
» reduce  the  rental  or  mlntmimi  royalty  for 
»ny  lease  or  portion  thereof  In  the  Interests 
w  conservation  and  to  encourage  the  greatest 
ultimate  recovery  of  geothermal  resources.  If 
be  determines  that  this  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
JMte  develc^jment  or  that  the  lease  cannot 
M  successfully  operated  leader  the  lease 
tenni.  VT 

"Sic.  13.  Subject  to  the! other  provisions 
"  this  Act,  a  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  use 
ao  much  of  the  surface  of  tbe  land,  covered 


by  his  geothermal  leaae  as  may  be  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  geothermal  re- 
sources. 

"SBC.  14.  (a)  Geothermal  leases  tea  lands 
withdrawn  or  acqiilred  In  aid  of  functions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  be 
Issued  only  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  Insure  ade- 
quate utilization  of  the  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  withdrawn  or 
acquired. 

"(b)  Geothermal  leases  for  lands  with- 
drawn or  acquired  In  aid  of  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  Issued 
only  with  the  consent  of,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by,  the  head  of  that  Department  to  insure 
adeqtiate  utilization  of  the  lands  for  the 
piu-poses  for  which  they  were  withdrawn  or 
acquired. 

"(c)  Geothermal  leases  shall  not  be  issued 
for  lands  administered  In  accordance  with 
(1)  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  536) , 
as  amended  or  supplemented,  (2)  for  lands 
In  a  fish  hatchery  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary, wildlife  refuge,  wildlife  range,  game 
range,  wildlife  management  area,  waterfowl 
production  area,  or  for  lands  acquired  or 
reserved  for  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are  threatened  with 
extinction,  or  (3)  for  Indian-owned  trust  or 
restricted  lands. 

"Sec.  16.  Leases  iinder  this  Act  may  be 
Issued  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
associations  of  such  citizens,  corporations 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  Stote  or  the  District  of 
Coltunbia,  or  governmental  units,  including, 
without  limitation,  municipalities. 

"Sec.  16.  Administration  of  this  Act  shall 
be  under  the  principles  of  multiple  use  of 
lands  and  resources,  and  geothermal  leases 
shall,  Insofar  as  possible,  allow  for  coexist- 
ence of  other  leases  of  the  same  lands  for 
deposits  of  minerala  under  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  them  and  for  other  uses  of  the  areas 
covered  by  them.  Operations  under  such 
other  leases  or  for  such  other  uses,  however, 
shall  not  unreasonably  Interfere  with  or  en- 
danger operations  under  any  lease  Issued 
ptirsuant  to  thU  Act,  nor  shall  operations 
xmder  leases  so  issued  unreasonably  interfere 
with  or  endanger  operations  under  any  lease, 
license,  claim,  or  permit  Issued  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  act. 

"Sec.  17.  For  the  purpose  of  properly  con- 
serving the  natural  resources  of  any  geo- 
thermal pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part 
thereof,  lessees  thereof  and  their  representa- 
tives may  unite  with  each  other,  or  jointly 
or  separately  with  others,  in  collectively 
adopting  and  operating  under  a  cooperative 
or  unit  plaoi  of  development  or  operation  of 
such  pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part 
thereof,  whenever  this  is  determined  and 
certified  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  or 
advisable  in  the  public  interest.  The  Secre- 
tary may  In  his  discretion  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  holders  of  leases  Involved,  estab- 
lish, alter,  change,  revoke,  and  make  such 
regulations  with  reference  to  such  leases  in 
connection  with  the  Institution  and  opera- 
tion of  any  such  cooperative  or  unit  plan  as 
be  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  secure 
reasonable  protection  of  the  puMlc  interest. 
He  may  include  in  geothermal  leases  a  pro- 
vision requiring  tbe  lessee  to  operate  imder 
such  a  reasonable  codperatlve  or  unit  plan, 
and  he  may  prescribe  such  a  plan  iinder 
which  such  lessee  shall  operate,  which  shall 
adequately  protect  the  rights  of  all  parties 
In  interest,  including  the  United  States. 
Any  such  plan  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  provide  for  vesting  in  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  other  person,  committee,  or  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency  designated  therein, 
authority  to  alter  or  modify  from  time  to 
time  the  rate  of  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment and  the  quantity  and  rate  of  produc- 


tion imder  such  plan.  All  leases  operated 
under  any  such  plan  approved  or  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  excepted  in  deter- 
mining holdings  or  control  for  the  purposes 
of  section  7  of  this  Act. 

"When  separate  tracts  cannot  be  independ- 
ently developed  and  operated  In  conformity 
with  an  established  well-spacing  or  develop- 
ment program,  any  lease,  or  a  portion  there- 
of, may  be  pooled  with  other  lands,  whether 
or  not  owned  by  the  United  States,  under 
a  communitlzatlon  or  drilling  agreement  pro- 
viding for  an  apportionment  of  production  or 
royalties  among  the  separate  tracts  of  land 
comprising  the  drilling  or  spacing  vmlt  when 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  operations  or  produc- 
tion pursuant  to  such  an  agreement  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  operations  or  production  aa 
to  each  lease  committed  thereto. 

"The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized,  on 
such  conditions  aa  he  may  prescribe,  to  ap- 
prove operating,  drilling,  or  development 
contracts  made  by  one  or  more  lessees  of  geo- 
thermal leases,  with  one  or  more  persons,  as- 
sociations, or  corporations  whenever.  In  his 
discretion,  the  conservation  of  natxiral  prod- 
ucts or  the  public  convenience  or  necessity 
may  require  or  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  may  be  best  served  thereby.  All  leases 
operated  under  auch  approved  operating, 
drilling,  or  development  contracts,  and  In- 
terests thereunder,  shall  be  excepted  in  de- 
termining holdings  or  control  under  section 
7  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  18.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall 
furnish  him  with  any  relevant  data  then  in 
their  possession  or  knowledge  concerning  or 
having  bearing  upon  fair  and  adequate 
charges  to  be  made  for  geothermal  steam 
produced  or  to  be  produced  for  conversion  to 
electric  power  or  other  purposes.  Data  given 
to  any  department  or  agency  as  confidential 
under  law  shall  not  be  furnished  in  any 
fashion  which  identifies  or  tends  to  identify 
the  business  entity  whoae  actlvltiea  are  the 
subject  of  such  data  or  the  person  or  per- 
sona who  furnished  such  Information. 

"Sec.  19.  All  moneys  received  under  this  Act 
from  public  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner  as  moneys  received  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  Moneys  received  under 
this  Act  from  other  lands  shall  be  disposed 
of  in  the  same  manner  as  other  receipts  from 
such  lands. 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  Within  ninety  daya  after  the 
effective  date  of  thla  Act,  the  Secretary  ahall 
cause  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  determination  of  all  lands  which  were  In- 
cluded within  any  known  geothermal  re- 
sources area  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
He  ahall  likewise  publish  in  tbe  Federal  Reg- 
ister from  time  to  time  his  determination  of 
other  known  geothermal  resources  &teaM 
specifying  in  each  case  the  date  the  lands 
were  included  in  such  area. 

"(b)  Geothermal  resources  in  lands  the 
surface  of  which  has  passed  from  Federal 
ownership  but  in  which  the  minerals  have 
been  reserved  to  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  developed  or  produced  except  under  geo- 
thermal leases  made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that 
such  development  is  imminent,  or  that  pro- 
duction from  a  well  heretofore  drilled  on 
such  lands  is  Imminent,  he  shall  so  report  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  and  directed  to  institute 
an  appropriate  proceeding  in  the  United 
Stetea  District  Court  of  the  District  In  whitb. 
such  lands  are  located,  to  quiet  the  title  of 
the  United  States  In  auch  reaourcea,  and  If 
the  Court  determines  that  the  reservation  of 
minerals  to  the  United  States  In  tbe  lands 
Involved  Included  the  geothermal  reaourcee, 
to  enjoin  their  production  otherwise  than 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
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"Sk.  aL  Nothing  In  tbU  Aot  abaU  oon- 
■tltut«  an  exprew  or  Iniplled  claim  or  dtnUl 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Federal  OoTemment  as  to 
Its  czamptloti  from  8t«t«  water  lam. 

"Sac.  33.  .Rlgbta  to  develop  and  utilize 
geotbermal  steam  and  aaaocUtted  geothermal 
reaourcea  underlying  landa  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  acqiUred  solely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Uils  Act. 

"8»c.  38.  The  Secretary  aball  preecrlbe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  nuiy  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  i»'ovislons  of  tbls 
Act.  Such  reflations  may  include,  without 
limitation,  provlaloits  for  (a)  the  prevention 
of  waste,  (b)  development  and  conservation 
of  geothermal  and  other  natural  reeources, 
(c)  the  protection  of  the  public  Interest,  (d) 
assignment,  segregation,  extension  of  terms, 
relinquishment  of  leases,  development  con- 
tracts, unitization,  pooling,  and  drilling 
agreements,  (e)  compensatory  royalty  agree- 
ments, suspension  of  operations  or  produc- 
tion, and  suspension  or  reduction  of  rentals 
or  royalties,  (f )  the  filing  of  surety  bonds  to 
assure  o«npllanoe  with  the  terms  of  the  lease 
and  to  protect  surface  use  and  reeources.  (g) 
use  of  the  surface  by  a  leasee  of  the  lands 
eonbraced  in  his  lease,  and  (h)  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  leasee  of  an  active  development 
program." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  en- 
actment of  this  measure  would  permit 
the  development  of  a  very  imusual  source 
of  energy  on  the  Federal  public  lands. 
This  energy  is  contained  In  the  tiot  water 
and  steam  that  is  found  beneath  the 
ground  surface.  In  many  localities  this 
hot  water  and  steam  Is  found  under  great 
pressures  and  high  temperatures.  Its 
release  under  controlled  conditions  will 
create  tremendous  amounts  of  energy 
whkh  can  be  used  to  drive  turbines  and 
create  electrical  energy  Just  as  a  modem 
steamplant  creates  electrical  power — ex- 
cept that  in  this  case  the  heat  co:3ies  from 
earth  Itself  rather  than  being  supplied  by 
coal  or  gas. 

The  use  of  geothermal  steam  as  a 
source  of  energy  is  not  new  except  in  the 
United  States.  Other  countries,  notably 
Italy.  Japcm,  Iceland,  and  New  Zealand, 
have  all  utilized  this  earth  energy  suc- 
cessfully. Although  the  potential  of  geo- 
thermal steam  has  long  been  recognized 
in  the  United  States,  no  real  interest  was 
shown  for  its  development  imtll  the  past 
few  years.  Now  in  California  there  Is 
one  successful  commercial  operation  that 
Is  presently  producing  sufficient  electrical 
power  to  supply  the  requirement  of  a 
cooununlty  of  40,000  to  30,000  people. 

The  areas  most  favorable  for  the  de- 
yelopment  of  geothermal  steam  lie  in  the 
Western  States — California,  Nevada, 
Alaska.  Oregon,  Idaho.  Utah,  and  sur- 
rounding areas.  Much  of  the  land  in 
these  Western  States  is  Federal  public 
land  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture. 
On  these  millions  of  acres  of  public  land 
there  is  no  statutory  authority  for  the 
disposal  of  geothermal  steam.  S.  1674 
would  i)ermlt  the  development  of  this  re- 


source on  public  lands  by  setting  forth 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  this  resource. 

Unless  S.  1674  is  enacted,  development 
of  the  resource  will  be  restricted  to  pri- 
vately owned  lands  where  there  is  no 
question  about  ownership  of  the  steam. 

In  general  terms,  S.  1674  follows  the 
pattern  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  which  authorizes  the  leasing  of  oil 
and  gas  deposits  on  the  public  lands  and 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  highly  success- 
ful and  profitable  piece  of  Federal  re- 
source lec^ation.  While  the  geothermal 
steam  Industry  is  still  in  its  Infancy — and 
could  be  likened  to  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry of  50-60  years  ago — it  appears  to 
have  a  very  promising  future.  We  fully 
expect  that  this  legislation,  if  enacted, 
will  return  substantial  revenue  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

The  terms  of  S.  1674  are  straightfor- 
ward and  simple.  Land  thought  to  con- 
tain geothermal  steam  may  be  leased  to 
private  Individuals  or  corporations. 
Where  the  leased  lands  are  within  a 
known  geothermal  resources  area  the 
lease  will  be  Issued  only  after  competitive 
bidding.  If  the  lands  are  not  within  an 
area  known  to  contain  geothermal  steam, 
they  will  be  leased  noncompetitlvely. 

A  rental  of  at  least  $1  per  acre  will  be 
charged  and  a  royalty  of  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  geothermal  steam 
will  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  royalty  will  also  be  charged  for 
any  minerals  brought  up  with  the  steam. 
Adequate  protective  measures  are  pro- 
vided to  assure  that  the  surface  values  of 
all  leased  lands  are  fully  protected. 
Where  it  appeared  that  geothermal  leas- 
ing may  be  incompatible  with  other  sur- 
face uses,  such  as  national  parks  and 
wildlife  refuges,  such  leasing  is  pro- 
hibited. 

'  Enactment  of  S.  1674  will  not  require 
the  appropriation  of  any  substantial 
additional  fimds  and,  as  previously  indi- 
cated, the  revenues  returned  as  royalty 
and  rental  will  far  exceed  any  small  addi- 
tional cost  of  administration. 

Enactment  will  permit  a  new  and 
unique  resource  to  devel(H>  on  Federal 
lands  and  will  permit  the  Federal  devel- 
opment to  keep  pace  with  that  now 
taking  place  on  adjoining  and  nearby 
private  lands. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  S.  1674. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rtcoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SATLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1674,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  dis- 
position of  geothermal  steam  and  asso- 
ciated geothermal  resources  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Ilie  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
I>ermlt  the  exploration  and  development 
of  geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal resources  on  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  geothermal  steam  Is  en- 
ergy or  heat  kindled  deep  within  the 
^arth.    Thls^energy  or  i^^^ural  steam  is 


freed  from  caverns  and  crevasses  deep 
in  the  earth  by  wells  drUled  into  them. 
In  the  United  States,  geothermal  steam 
and  associated  geothermal  resources,  is  g 
relatively  new  and  developing  domestic 
source  of  energy.  However,  the  use  of 
geothermal  steam  as  a  source  of  energ; 
is  not  new.  Successful  development  of 
this  source  of  energy  has  taken  place  in 
various  other  countries. 

One  of  the  major  factors  for  the  lack 
of  development  of  this  resource  here  in 
the  United  States  has  been  the  absence 
of  authority  to  permit  its  development  on 
the  public  lands.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  contends  that  it  lacks  statutory 
authority  regarding  geothermal  re- 
sources. 

S.  1674  will  permit  the  exploration  and 
development  of  geothermal  resources  on 
the  public  leinds  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  lease  lands  for 
the  development  of  geothermal  resources. 
This  authority  is  similar  to  that  author- 
ity under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920, 
as  amended,  permitting  the  leasing  of 
land  for  the  development  of  oil  and  gas 
deposits. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1674  will  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue 
leases  on  the  public  lands  of  not  more 
than  2,560  acres  and  not  less  than  640 
acres  for  the  development  of  geothermal 
resources.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
any  one  lessee  cannot  hold  more  than 
51,200  acres  in  any  one  State. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  com- 
petitive bidding  will  be  required  of  lease 
apidicants  in  areas  of  known  geothermal 
resources  if  the  lands  are  not  within  an 
area  of  known  geothermal  resources,  the 
lease  will  issue  to  the  first  qualified  E4>pli- 
cant. 

S.  1674  also  provides  that  the  terms  of 
any  lease  shall  provide  for  the  pas-ment 
of  rent  and  royalties  and  a  primary  term 
of  15  years  with  provisions  for  renewal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  geothermal  industry 
is  awaiting  to  be  bom.  S.  1674, 1  believe. 
provides  the  conditions  for  a  new  and 
developing  industry  in  the  United  States. 
While  this  legislation  may  not  be  per- 
fect, it  does  provide  a  reasonable  start  in 
the  development  of  this  resource. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  S.  1674,  as 
amended,  be  adopted. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TERMS  OF  U.S.   DISTRICT  COURT. 
RAPID  CITY,  S.  DAK. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2070)  to 
provide  for  holding  terms  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
South  Dakota  at  Rapid  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

S.  3070 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovm 
of  Bepresentative*  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congreu  asaemhled.  That  tJie 
last  sentence  of  section  133  of  Otle  28,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Court  for  the  Western  Division  shaU  be 
held  at  Deadwood  and  Rapid  City." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table.     [ 

■ 
GREAT  SEAL  OF  "itlE  UNITED 
STATE^ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2770)  to 
control  the  use  of  the  design  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  seal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows- 

S.  3T70 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  {Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  th^  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseitbled.  That  chap- 
ter 33  of  tlUe  18  of  the  TJhlted  States  Code 
It  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows:  ' 
"f  713.  Oreat  seal  of  the  jtXnlted  States  and 
seal   of   the  PreMdent 

"Whoever,  except  as  authorized  under  reg- 
ulations made  pursuant  to  law.  Knowingly 
tod  willfully  uses  the  d#«lgn  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  Statbes,  whether  the 
obverse  or  the  reverse,  <^r  both,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  any  simiUatfon  thereof,  or  the 
design  of  the  seal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  In  whole  er  In  part,  or  any 
simulation  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
tbsn  $250  or  imprisoned  ^t  more  than  six 
months,  or  both.  j 

"The  President  shall  have  authority  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
use  and  reproduction  of  the  design  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  3tates  and  of  the 
seal  of  the  President  of  tlie  United  States. 

"A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  en- 
joined at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney  General 
upon  complaint  by  any  dtlly  authorized  rep- 
leaentatlve  of  any  departiaent  or  agency  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

Stc.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  Immedi- 
ately preceding  section  701  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  U  amended  by  ad- 
ding at  the  end  thereof: 
"713.  Oreat  seal  of  the  ^Ited  States  and 
seal  at  the  Presld^at." 

Sk.  3.  The  amendmeqtB  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  make  unlawful  the  preexisting 
use  of  the  design  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  neal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  was  lawful  on 
tbe  date  of  approval  of  tfils  Act,  until  two 
years  after  that  date. 


milttee  amend- 


With  the  following 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  en^tlng  clause  and 
Insert  the  following:  | 

"That  (a)   chapter  33  «^  Utle  18,  United 
States,  is  amended  by  adldlng  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  newUectlon: 
"1713.  Use  of  the  great  kfeal  of  the  United 
States.  J I 

"  "Whoever  knowingly  d^>Iays  any  printed 
or  other  likeness  of  the  i  great  seal  of  tbe 
United  States,  or  any  facslMUe  thereof,  in,  or 
to  connection  with,  any  iivertlsement,  cir- 
cular, book,  pamphlet,  or  other  publication, 
play,  motion  picture,  tele«»st,  or  other  pro- 
duction for  the  purpose  o|  conveying  and  in 
a  manner  reasonably  calculated  to  convey  the 
Itlse  impression  that  all  or  any  part  of  such 
tdvertlsement,  circular,  book,  pamphlet,  or 
other  publication,  play,  motion  picture,  tele- 
cut,  or  other  productloo.  Is  sponsored  or 
tpproved  by  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
nientallty  thereof,  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
Uisn  »250  or  Imprisoned  ^ipt  more  than  six 
awnths,  or  both." 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title 
IB.  United  States  Code.  Icftoedlately  precwl- 


Ing  section  701  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"  '703.  Use  of  likenesses  of  tbe  great  seal 
of  tbe  United  States.'" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States  falsely  to  indicate  Federal  agency 
sponsorship  or  approval." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVromO  PENALTIES  FOR 
THEFTS  FROM  PIPELINES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3433)  to 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  steal,  em- 
bezzle, or  otherwise  unlawfully  take 
property  from  a  pipeline,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3433 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  659  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  theft,  em- 
bezzlement, or  other  unlawful  taking  from 
Interstate  transportation  facilities.  is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  before  the  word 
"railroad"  the  words  "pipeline  system,".  (3) 
by  inserting  before  the  word  "station"  where 
it  first  appears  the  words  "tank  or  storage 
faclUty,",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  the  words 
"or  express"  and  substituting  a  comma  and 
the  words  "express,  or  other  property". 

(b)  The  eighth  paragraph  of  that  section 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The  removal  of 
property  from  a  pipeline  system  which  ex- 
tends Interstate  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  interstate  chEU'acter  of  the  shipment 
of  the  property." 

(c)  The  caption  of  that  section  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"i  659.  Interstate  or  foreign   shipments  by 
carrier;  State  prosecutions.". 

(d)  Tbe  Item  relating  to  section  659  con- 
tained In  the  chapter  analjrsts  of  chapter  31. 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  to 
read  as  f  ollowB : 

"659.  Interstate  or  foreign  sbli»nents  by 
carrier;  State  prosecutions.". 
Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
3117  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  breaking  the  seal  or  lock  on  any  railroad 
car,  vessel,  aircraft,  motortruck,  wagon,  or 
vehicle  containing  Interstate  shipments,  U 
amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  out  the  comma  after 
the  word  "vehicle"  where  it  first  appears,  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "or  of  any 
pipeline  system,";  (2)  striking  out  tbe 
coEoma  after  the  word  "express",  and  Insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "or  other  pn^- 
erty,":  and  (3)  inserting  therein,  immedi- 
ately after  tbe  word  "vehicle"  where  It 
t^pears  tbe  second  time,  tbe  words  "or 
pipeline  system". 

(b)  The  caption  of  that  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f  (dlows : 

"I  3117.  Breaking  or  entering  carrier  facul- 
ties.". 

(c)  The  Item  relating  to  section  3117  con- 
tained In  tbe  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  103, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3117.  Breaking   or   entering   carrier   fadll- 
ttes.". 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  lines  8  and  13  redesignate  sub- 
paragraphs "(c)"  and  "(d)"  to  "(d)"  and 
"(e)",  respectively,  and  at  line  8  insert  a 
new  subparagraph  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  That  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  indicating  an  intent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field 
In  which  provisions  of  this  section  operate 
to  the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  tbe  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
section  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  such  provision  Is 
Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  pmposes  of  this 
section  or  any  provision  thereof.' " 

On  page  3,  imes  3  and  6,  redesignate  sub- 
paragraph "(b)"  and  "(c)"  to  "(c)"  and 
"(d) ",  respectively,  and  at  line  3  Insert  a  new 
subparagraph  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  That  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence:  'Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
ShaU  be  construed  as  indicating  an  Intent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field 
In  which  provisions  of  this  section  operate 
to  the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of 
this  section  be  construed  as  Invalidating  any 
provision  of  State  law  unless  such  provision 
Is  Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  or  any  provision  thereof.'  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IMMIGRATION    AND    NATIONALITY 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2829)  to 
amend  section  301(a)(7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bOt? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  GE- 
OGRAPHY AND  HISTORY 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  imme- 
diate consideration  to  Consent  Calendar 
No.  321,  the  bill  (S.J.  Res.  108)  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  mem- 
bership of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan 
American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  and  to  authorize  appropriations 
therefor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  has  been  before  the  House  on 
many  occasions.  It  has  been  put  over 
by  the  official  objectors  simply  because 
there  are  no  departmental  reports  print- 
ed in  tbe  committee  report  of  the  bill. 
There  is  a  list  of  witnesses  who  testified. 
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but  whether  they  were  In  opposition  or 
in  support  of  the  bill  has  not  been  Indi- 
cated. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  whether  or  not  he  does  have 
Information  available  indicating  depart- 
mental support  as  required  by  the  work- 
ing agreement  of  the  Objectors  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sn-ODrl. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HallI  that  I  have  a  letter  in  my  hand, 
dated  August  31,  1965,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  requesting  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  and  stating  In  the  letter 
that  the  submission  of  the  legislation  has 
been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  being  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's objectives. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DsAm  Ma.  Spkakbs:  I  submit  herewith  a 
propoeed  draft  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  previously  amended,  providing  lot 
membership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Ge- 
ography and  History. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides  for  re- 
moval of  the  statutory  limitation  of  $60,000 
on  the  United  States  annual  assessed  con- 
tribution to  the  InjBtltute.  The  basis  of  as- 
sessment was  changed  In  1S63,  by  a  Special 
Assembly  of  the  Institute,  from  gross  popu- 
lation figures  to  ability  to  pay.  Ttls  action 
raised  the  United  States  percentage  of  con- 
tribution from  33.61  per  cent  to  60.62  per 
cent.  Further,  the  Institute's  1965  budget 
was  increased  to  $350,000.  Because  of  the 
existing  limitation,  the  United  States  Is  un- 
able to  pay  Its  full  aaaenment  for  1966  of 
•161,550. 

Hie  draft  legislation  also  pnyvldea  author- 
ity to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  UjS.  National 
Section  of  the  Institute,  currently  estimated 
at  $3,000  per  annum.  Meetings  of  the  Sec- 
tion can  be  attended  now  only  by  members 
residing  in  Washington,  unless  personal 
funds  are  used  to  perform  official  functions. 

A  memorandum  setting  forth  the  consid- 
erations which  lead  me  to  propose  enactment 
of  the  draft  amendment  Is  enclosed. 

The  submission  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  being  consistent  with  the  Admin- 
istration's objectives. 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

DXAN  Rusk. 

Bffr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  add  a  brief 
comment  about  the  Institute  and  why  I 
believe  this  joint  resolution  should  pass. 
The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geogra- 
phy and  History  was  established  by  the 
Inter-American  Conference  In  Havana 
in  1928  and  has  its  headquarters  in  Mex- 
loo  City.  The  United  States  has  been  a 
member  since  1935.  The  institute  is  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  has  commissions 
on  cartography,  geography,  and  history, 
and  a  special  Committee  on  Geophysical 
Sciences.  Its  members  are  the  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
plus  Canada.  The  Institute  serves  as  a 
forum  for  International  exchange  of  sd- 
entiflc  information  and  as  a  planning 
body  for  cooperative  research. 

Initially,  contributions  to  the  Insti- 
tute'a  budget  were  based  od  population. 
Under  that  formula,  the  U.S.  contribu- 


tion amoimted  to  33.61  percent  of  the 
total.  In  1963.  a  special  general  assem- 
bly of  the  institute  voted  to  change  an- 
nual assessments  from  a  sctde  based  on 
population  to  one  based  on  ability  to  pay, 
a  formula  consistent  with  that  used  in 
all  other  Inter-American  agencies.  Fur- 
ther, the  institute's  1965  budget  was  in- 
creased to  $250,000  to  enable  the  PAIGH 
to  undertake  a  number  of  new  projects. 

Under  the  new  formula  and  new 
budget,  the  U.S.  assessment  thus  became 
$151,550.  Since  the  ceiling  on  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  institute  was  $50,000, 
the  U.S.  delegate  voted  against  the  new 
provisions.  Nevertheless,  executive 
agency  witnesses  In  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, approved  both  the  changed  form- 
ula for  assessing  members  of  the  PAIOH 
as  well  as  the  Increased  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108  authorizes  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$90,300  annually,  as  may  be  required,  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  as  its 
share  of  the  institute's  expenses,  and 
such  additional  smns  as  may  be  needed 
annually  for  the  payment  of  all  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  to  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  activities  of  the  institute. 

The  figure,  $90,300,  is  based  on  60.2 
percent  of  the  $150,000  aimual  budget 
of  the  Institute,  which  was  the  amoimt 
of  the  budget  prior  to  the  Increase.  In 
authorizing  the  amount  of  $90,300,  the 
committee  feels  that  the  Congress  should 
recognize  the  new  scale  of  assessments 
adopted  by  the  Institute  as  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  method  of  determining 
members'  contributions  used  by  all  other 
Inter- American  organizations.  However, 
we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  support 
at  this  time  the  Increased  budget  of  the 
institute. 

The  action  projects  proposed  by  the 
Institute,  which  inspired  the  larger 
budget,  may  have  merit.  But  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  when  International 
organizations  in  which  the  United  States 
participates  contemplate  sizable  in- 
creases in  their  operating  costs,  the  VS. 
representative  should  notify  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  in  a  timely 
fashion  to  permit  a  full  presentation  and 
consideration  of  the  proposals.  Tills  was 
not  done  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108  was  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HALL.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  feels  that  both  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  a  branch  of  the  executive 
department,  favors  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  108,  as  indicated  in 
report  No.  1743,  Consent  Calendar  No. 
321? 

Mr.  SELDEN.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  obJectJcxi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

8J.   Res.    108 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of  Au- 


gust SI.  1954  (68  Stat.  1008).  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  "$50,000"  in  section  (b) 
and  substituting  "$75,000"  and  adding  "(c) 
Such  additional  sums  as  may  be  needed  an- 
nually for  the  payment  of  all  necessary  ex- 
penses incident  to  participation  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  activiUes  thereof." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  Public  Resolution  42,  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  approved  August  2,  1935  (22  U.S.C. 
273),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That 
In  order  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  Pan  American  In- 
stitute of  Geography  and  History,  these  art 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State — 

"  '(1)  such  Bxxcaa,  not  to  exceed  $90,300  an- 
nually, as  may  be  required  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Institute,  as  apportioned  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutes  of  the  Institute: 
and 

"'(2)  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
needed  annually  for  the  payment  of  all  nec- 
essary expenses  Incident  to  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  activities  of  the  In- 
stitute.' 

The  committee  amendment  was  aereed 
to. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

House  Resolution  1035  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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EXTEND  PERIOD  FOR  PAYMENTS  IN 
LIEU  OF  TAXES 

Blr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  imme- 
diate consideration  to  Consent  Calendar 
No.  378.  the  bUl  (HJl.  14249)  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  period  for  which  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  certain  real  property  transferred  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries  to  other  Government 
departments. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.*  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  first  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HouFiBLbl  that  this  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  Involves  an  expenditure  In 
excess  of  $5  million,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  registered 
opposition  to  it. 

On  that  account.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been  passed 
before.  It  has  to  do  with  certain  prop- 
erties that  are  owned  and  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  also  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GSA  has  3  properUe 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  has  29 
industrial-type   faclllUes.    The  Budget 


Bureau  and  the  Depar^ent  of  Defense 
approve  the  bill,  and  I  fkkn  sure  the  GSA 
has  objected  with  referfence  to  the  three 
properties  which  they  still  control.  Most 
of  these  properties  are  Daft  over  from  the 
old  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
The  denial  of  the  passage  or  the  exten- 
sion of  this  bill  means  that  all  of  those 
communities  where  those  properties  are 
located  will  be  denied  I  their  customary 
"in  lieu  of"  tax  amounte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislatioi^  will  cost  about 
$3  million — it  is  estimated  to  cost  $3.6 
million  to  pay  these  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  I 

However,  Mr.  Speakjes*,  In  many  in- 
stances these  properties  represent  a  bur- 
den upon  the  local  conamunities.  None 
of  them  are  located  in  the  congressional 
district  which  it  is  my  ht)nor  to  represent, 
Incidentally,  but  manyl  of  the  Members 
of  other  areas  do  have  such  properties 
located  within  the  districts  which  they 
represent.  i 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Spjaaker.  the  provi- 
slons  of  this  bill  do  not  comply  with  the 
rules  that  have  been  established  by  a 
group  of  nonpartisan  imembers  of  the 
objectors  committee  and,  therefore,  I 
feel  that  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  it  is  certainly  of  suCQcient  size  and 
importance  that  it  should  be  debated  and 
come  up  under  a  rule  with  general 
debate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.    Obijectlon  is  heard. 

>lND    LABEUNO 


PAIR   PACKAGING 
ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mij.:  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
985)  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of  im- 
fair  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling  of  certain  consumer  commod- 
ities distributed  in  such  commerce,  and 
lor  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment 
which  contains  the  laniguage  of  the  bill 
ER.  15440,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  F(Jreign  Commerce. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
s.  985; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  \Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "filr  Packaging  and 
LabeJlng  Act".  1 

DrCLASATION   Ol|   POUCT 

Sic.  2.  Informed  consiimers  are  essential 
to  the  fair  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free 
market  economy.  Packagjee  and  their  labels 
•tould  enable  consumers  to  obtain  accurate 
Inlormatlon  as  to  the  quiantlty  of  the  con- 
tents and  should  facilitate  value  oomparl- 
«on«.  Therefore,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  assist  consum- 
er! and  manufacturers  lo  reaching  these 
Ptia  In  the  marketing  of  j  consumer  goods. 

ITWHlBrnON    OF   TTNTAIB   AI|1>    DKCEFTTVE    PACK- 
ACtNO   Am>   LABELING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
Poson  engaged  in  the  packaging  or  labeling 
of  any  consimier  commodity  (as  defined  In 
tills  Act)  for  distribution  (n  commerce,  or  for 
Miy  person  (other  than  |a  common  carrier 
jw  hire,  a  contract  canjler  for  hire,  or  a 
■relght  forwarder  for  hire)  engaged  in  the 
'•'•trlbutlon  in  commerce  (of  any  packaged  or 
labeled  consumer  commodity,  to  distribute  or 
"  csuse  to  be  distributed, in  commerce  any 


such  commodity  if  such  commodity  Is  con- 
tained in  a  package,  or  If  there  Is  afBxed  to 
that  commodity  a  label,  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
regulations  promulgated  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  engaged 
In  business  as  wholesale  or  retail  distribu- 
tors of  consumer  commodities  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  persons  (1)  are  engaged 
in  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  such  com- 
modities, or  (2)  prescribe  or  specify  by  any 
means  the  manner  in  which  such  commodi- 
ties are  packaged  or  labeled. 

REQTTIR£MENTS    AND    FROHIBrnONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  3  shall  dis- 
tribute or  cause  to  be  distributed  in  com- 
merce any  packaged  consumer  commodity 
unless  in  conformity  with  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  promulgating  authority  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act  which  shall 
provide  that — 

(1)  The  commodity  shall  bear  a  label 
specifying  the  identity  oC  the  commodity 
and  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor; 

(2)  The  net  quantity  of.  contents  (in 
terms  of  weight,  meastire,  or  numerical 
count)  shall  be  separately  and  accurately 
stated  in  a  uniform  location  upon  the  prin- 
cipal display  panel  of  that  label;  and 

(3)  The  separate  label  statement  of  net 
quantity  of  contents  appearing  upon  or  af- 
fixed to  any  package — 

(A)  (1)  If  on  a  package  containing  less 
than  four  pounds  or  one  gallon  and  labeled  in 
terms  of  weight  or  fluid  measure,  shall,  un- 
less subparagraph  (U)  applies  and  such 
statement  is  set  forth  In  accordance  with 
such  subparagraph,  be  expressed  both  in 
ounces  (with  Identification  as  to  avoirdu- 
pois or  fiuld  ounces)  and.  if  applicable,  in 
pounds  for  weight  units,  with  any  remainder 
in  terms  of  ounces  or  common  or  decimal 
fractions  of  the  pound:  or.  in  the  case  of 
liquid  measure,  in  the  largest  whole  unit 
(quarts,  quarts  and  pints,  or  pints,  as  appro- 
priate) with  any  remainder  in  terms  of  fluid 
ounces  or  conunon  or  decimal  fractions  of  the 
pint  or  quart; 

(11)  if  on  a  random  package,  may  be  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  pounds  and  decimal 
fractions  of  the  pound  carried  out  to  not 
more  than  two  decimal  places; 

(ill)  if  on  a  package  labeled  in  terms  of 
linear  measure,  shall  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  Inches  and  the  largest  whole  unit  (yards, 
yards  and  feet,  or  feet,  as  appropriate)  with 
any  remainder  in  terms  of  Inches  or  com- 
mon or  decimal  fractions  of  the  foot  or 
yard; 

(It)  if  on  a  package  labeled  in  terms  of 
measure  of  area,  shall  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  square  Inches  and  the  largest  whole  square 
unit  (squiire  yards,  sq\iare  yards  and  square 
feet,  or  square  feet,  as  appropriate)  with  any 
remainder  In  terms  of  square  Inches  or  com- 
mon or  decinaal  fractions  of  the  square  foot 
or  square  yard; 

(B)  shall  appear  tn  con^icuous  and  easUy 
legible  type  in  distinct  contrast  (by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  color,  embossing,  or  molding) 
with  other  matter  on  the  package; 

(C)  shall  contain  letters  or  numerals  in 
a  type  size  which  shall  be  (1)  established 
in  relationship  to  the  area  of  the  principal 
display  panel  of  the  package,  and  (11)  tinl- 
form  for  aU  packages  of  substantially  the 
same  size;  and 

(D)  shaU  be  so  placed  that  the  lines  of 
printed  matter  Included  in  that  statement 
are  generally  parallel  to  the  base  on  which 
the  package  rests  as  It  is  designed  to  be 
displayed. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  (11) 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "random  pack- 
age" means  a  package  which  Is  one  of  a  lot. 
shipment,  or  delivery  of  packages  of  the  same 


consumer  commodity  with  varying  weights, 
that  is.  packages  with  no  fixed  weight 
pattern. 

(b)  No  person  subject  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  section  3  shall  distribute  or 
cause  to  be  distributed  In  commerce  any 
packaged  consximer  commodity  if  any  quali- 
fying words  or  phrases  appear  in  conjxinction 
with  the  separate  statement  of  the  net  quan- 
tity of  contents  reqtilred  by  subsection  (a), 
but  nothing  in  this  subsection  or  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  prohibit 
supplemental  statements,  at  other  places  on 
the  package,  describing  in  nondeceptiva 
terms  the  net  quantity  of  contents :  Provided, 
That  such  supplemental  statements  of  net 
quantity  of  contents  shall  not  Include  any 
term  qualifying  a  unit  of  weight,  measure,  or 
count  that  tends  to  exaggerate  the  amount 
of  the  coDomodity  contained  In  the  package. 

ADDITIONAL   RXGtTLATIONS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  under  this  Act  Is  vested  in  (A) 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") with  respect  to  any  consumer  com- 
modity which  U  a  food,  drug  device,  or 
cosmetic,  as  each  such  term  is  defined  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  UB.C.  321);  and  (B)  the 
Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  (referred  to  here- 
inafter as  the  "Commission")  with  respect 
to  any  other  consumer  conomodity. 

(b)  If  the  promulgating  authority  spec- 
ified in  this  section  finds  that,  because  of 
the  nature,  form,  (»'  quantity  of  a  particular 
consumer  commodity,  or  for  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  full  compliance  with  all 
the  requirements  otherwise  applicable  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  Is  impracticable  or  is 
not  necessary  for  the  adequate  protection  of 
consumers,  the  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
(whichever  the  case  may  be)  shall  promul- 
gate reg-alatlons  exempting  such  conunodlty 
from  those  reqtiirements  to  the  extent  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  i»'omulgatlng 
authority  determines  to  be  consistent  with 
section  2  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  promulgating  authority 
determines  that  regulations  containing  pro- 
hibitions or  requirements  other  than  those 
prescribed  by  section  4  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  deception  of  consumers  or  to  fa- 
cilitate value  comparisons  as  to  any  con- 
siuner  commodity,  such  authority  shall 
promulgate  with  respect  to  that  conunodity 
regulations  effective  to — 

(1)  establish  and  define  standards  for 
characterization  of  the  size  of  a  package  en- 
closing stny  consumer  commodity,  which  may 
be  used  to  supplement  the  lalsel  statement 
of  net  quantity  of  contents  of  packages  con- 
taining such  commodity,  but  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  construed  as  authcwizlng  any 
limitation  on  the  size,  shape,  weight,  dimen- 
sions, or  niunber  of  packages  which  may  be 
used  to  enclose  any  commodity; 

(2)  require,  on  the  label  of  any  package 
of  a  consouner  commodity  which  bears  a  rep- 
resentation as  to  the  number  of  servings  of 
such  commodity  contained  in  such  pack- 
age, a  statement  of  the  net  quantity  (In 
terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count)  of  each  such  serving; 

(3)  regulate  the  placement  upon  any 
package  containing  any  commodity,  cw  upon 
any  label  affixed  to  such  commodity,  of  any 
printed  matter  stating  or  representing  by 
Implication  that  such  commodity  Is  offered 
for  retail  sale  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
cntllnary  and  customary  retaU  sale  price  or 
that  a  retaU  sale  price  advantage  is  accorded 
to  purchasers  thereof  by  reason  of  the  size 
of  that  package  or  the  quantity  of  its  con- 
tents; 

(4)  require  that  the  label  on  each  package 
of  a  consumer  commodity  (other  than  one 
which  is  a  food  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 201(f)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act)    bear    (A)    the   common   or 
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juoMi  name  of  mich  conaumer  commodity,  U 
May,  ftnd  (B)  In  caoe  sucb  coDsutc.er  com- 
modity conalsta  of  two  or  more  Ingredients. 
Um  oonunon  or  u«ua1  name  of  eacb  such  In- 
gredient luted  In  order  of  decreasing  pre- 
dominance, but  notblng  In  this  paragraph 
sh»ll  be  deemed  to  require  that  any  trade 
secret  be  divulged;  <» 

Prevent  the  noofuxMstlonal-slack-flll  of 
packages  containing  consumer  commodities. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section, a  package  shall  be  deemed  to  be  non- 
functionally  slack-ailed  U  It  U  Uled  to  sub- 
stantially loss  than  its  capacity  for  reasons 
other  than  (A)  firotectlon  of  the  contents  of 
such  package  or  (B)  the  requirements  of 
machines  used  for  enclosing  the  contents  In 
kucta  package. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
determines  that  there  Is  undue  proliferation 
of  the  weights,  measures,  or  quantities  in 
which  any  consumer  commodity  or  reason- 
ably comparable  consumer  commodities  are 
being  distributed  In  packages  for  sale  at  re- 
tall  and  such  undue  proliferation  Impairs  the 
reasonable  ability  of  consumers  to  make 
value  comparisons  with  respect  to  such  con- 
sumer commodity  or  commodities,  be  shall 
request  manufacturers,  packers,  and  distrib- 
utors of  the  commodity  or  commodities  to 
participate  In  the  development  of  a  voluntary 
product  staildard  for  such  commodity  or 
commodities  under  the  procedures  for  the 
development  of  voluntary  products  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.  1449,  as  amended:  16  U.S.C.  272). 
Such  procedures  shall  provide  ^equate 
manufacturer,  packer,  distributor,  and  con- 
sumer representation. 

(e)  If  (1)  after  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  first  makes 
the  request  of  manufacturers,  packers,  and 
distributors  to  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  voluntary  product  standard  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
he  determines  that  such  a  standard  will  not 
be  published  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
such  subsection  (d),  or  (2)  if  such  a  stand- 
ard is  published  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  that  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served, he  shall  promptly  report  such  deter- 
mination to  the  Congress  with  a  statement  of 
tile  efforts  that  have  been  made  under  the 
voluntary  standards  program  and  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  whether  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  providing  regulatory  au- 
thority to  deal  with  the  slt\iatlon  In  question. 

pmocxD'uu  roR  pmoiccrLCATiON  or  KxctruiTioNS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Regulations  promulgated  by 
th«  Secretary  under  section  4  or  section  6 
of  this  Act  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  701  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  UB.C.  371  (e),  (f).  and 
(g)).  Hearings  authorized  or  required  for 
the  promulgation  of  any  such  regulations  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  such  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Bealth,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  he  may  designate  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  under  section  4  or  section  5  of 
this  Act  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  by  proceedings 
taken  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of  section  701 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  371  (e),  (f),  and  (g) )  In  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  if  such 
proceedings  were  taken  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Hearings  autborlBed  or  required  for  the 
promulgation  of  any  such  regtilations  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission or  by  such  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  as  the  Commission  may  desig- 
nate for  that  purpose. 


(c)  In  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion are  authorized  to  cooperate  with  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
with  any  State,  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  with  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  any 
such  State,  Commonwealth  or  iMssession. 

(d)  No  regulation  adopted  under  this  Act 
shall  preclude  the  continued  use  of  retxim- 
able  or  reusable  glass  containers  for  bever- 
ages in  inventory  or  with  the  trade  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  any  reg- 
ulation under  this  Act  preclude  the  orderly 
disposal  of  packages  in  inventory  or  with  the 
trade  as  of  the  effective  date  of  such  reg\ila- 
tion. 

EMTOacnCKNT 

Skc.  7.  (a)  Any  consumer  commodity  which 
Is  a  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic,  as  eacb 
such  term  is  defined  by  section  201  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321),  and  which  is  introduced  or 
delivered  for  introduction  into  commerce  In 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  chapter  in  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303  of  that  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
333)  shall  have  no  application  to  any  viola- 
tion of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  the  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  with  fMpect  to  any  con- 
siuner  commodity  which  Is  not  a  food,  drug, 
device,  or  cosmetic,  shall  constitute  an  -an- 
falr  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  commerce 
In  violation  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  shall  be  subject 
to  enforcement  under  section  6(b)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  Imports  Into  the 
United  States  of  any  consumer  commodity 
covered  by  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  sections 
4  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  801  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  UjS.C.  381). 

KBPCATS  TO  Tax  coNcuuns 
Sic.  8.  Bach  officer  or  agency  required  or 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  the  packaging  or  labeling  of  any 
consumer  commodity,  or  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  voluntary  product  standards 
with  respect  to  any  consumer  commodity  un- 
der procedures  referred  to  In  section  6(d)  of 
this  Act.  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  in 
January  of  each  year  a  report  containing  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  the  activities 
of  that  officer  or  agency  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

COOPnUTIOK  WTTH  STATS  AXTrHORITIXS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  Commwce.  who 
shall  (1)  transmit  copies  thereof  to  all  ap- 
propriate State  officers  and  agencies,  and  (2) 
furnish  to  such  State  officers  and  agencies 
Information  and  assistance  to  promote  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  uniformity  in 
State  and  Federal  regulation  of  the  labeling 
of  consumer  commodities. 

( b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  impair  or  otherwise  interfere 
with  any  program  carried  into  effect  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  other  provisions  of  law  in  cooi>eratlon 
with  State  governments  or  agendes,  instru- 
mentalities, ch:  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

DXriNlTlONS 

Sic.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)  The  term  "consumer  commodity",  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  by  this 
subsection,  means  any  food,  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic  (as  those  terms  ue  defined  by  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) ,  and 


any  other  article,  product,  or  commodity  of 
any  kind  or  class  which  is  customarily  pro- 
duced or  distributed  for  sale  through  retail 
sales  agencies  or  InBtrumentalitles  for  con- 
sumption by  Individuals,  or  use  by  Individ- 
uals t<x  purposes  of  personal  care  or  in  the 
performance  of  services  ordinarily  rendered 
within  the  household,  and  which  usually  is 
consumed  or  expended  In  the  course  of  such 
consumption  or  use.  Such  term  does  not 
Include — 

( 1 )  any  meat  or  meat  product,  poultry  or 
poultry  product,  or  tobacco  or  tobacco  prod- 
uct; 

(2)  any  commodity  subject  to  packaging 
or  labeling  requirements  imposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
or  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  paragraph  un- 
der the  heading  "Bureau  of  Animal  Industry" 
of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.  832-S33; 
21  U.S.C.  161-157).  coDfunonly  known  as  the 
Vlrus-Serum-Toxln  Act; 

(3)  any  drug  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
secUon  503(b)  (1)  or  506  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  353(b)(1) 
and  366): 

(4)  any  beverage  subject  to  or  complying 
with  packaging  or  labeling  requirements  im- 
posed under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administra- 
tion Act  (27  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.);  or 

(6)  any  conmiodity  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1551- 
1610). 

(b)  The  term  "package"  means  any  con- 
tainer or  wrapping  in  which  tmy  consumer 
commodity  Is  enclosed  for  use  In  the  deliv- 
ery or  display  of  that  consumer  commodity 
to  retail  purchasers,  but  does  not  Include— 

(1)  shipping  containers  or  wrappings 
used  solely  for  the  transportation  of  any 
consumer  commodity  in  biUk  or  In  quantity 
to  manufactiu'ers,  packers,  or  processors,  or 
to  wholesale   or  retail   distributors  thereof; 

(2)  shipping  containers  or  outer  wrap- 
pings used  by  retailers  to  ship  or  deliver  any 
commodity  to  retail  customers  if  such  con- 
tainers and  wrappings  bear  no  printed  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  any  particular  commodity; 

OT 

(3)  containers  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  3.  1912  (37  Stat.  250.  as 
amended;  16  U.S.C.  231-233).  the  Act  of 
March  4.  1915  (38  Stat.  1186,  as  amended; 
16  U.S.C.  234-236).  the  Act  Of  August  31, 
1916  (39  Stat.  673,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C. 
261-256) .  or  the  Act  of  May  21,  1928  (46  Stat 
685,  as  amended;  IS  U.S.C.  257-2571). 

(c)  The  term  "label"  means  any  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  affixed  to  any 
consumer  commodity  or  aflUed  to  or  appear- 
ing upon  a  package  containing  any  consumer 
commodity. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  firm, 
corporation,  or  association. 

(e)  The  term  "conunerce"  means  (1)  com- 
merce between  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  CoQunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  territory  or  jxDssession  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  place  oxrtslde  thereof,  and 
(2)  commerce  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  within  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  not  organized  with  a  leg- 
islative body,  but  shall  not  Include  exports  to 
foreign  countries. 

(f)  The  term  "principal  display  panel" 
means  that  part  of  a  label  that  is  most  like- 
ly to  be  displayed,  presented,  shown,  or  ex- 
amined under  normal  and  customary  condi- 
tions of  display  for  retail  sale. 

SAVING  FXOVISION 

Sbc.  11.  Nothlhg  contained  in  tbU  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  invalidate,  or 
supersede— 

(a)  the  Federal  Trade  Conunisslon  Act  or 
any  statute  defined  therein  as  an  antitrust 
Act; 

(b)  the  Federal  Food.  Dnig,  and  Cosmetic 
Act;  or 
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(c)    the    Federal 
Lsbellng  Act. 

OTBCT  Tn>ON  STA^  LAW 

Sxc,  12.  It  Is  hereby  decided  that  it  Is  the 
express  Intent  of  Congress 
and  all  laws  of  the  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  Insofar  as  they  may  now  or 
hereafter  provide  for  the  libeUng  of  the  net 
quantity  of  contents  of  the  package  of  any 
consumer  conmiodity  covered  by  this  Act 
vblcb  are  less  stringent  ttian  or  require  In- 
formation different  from  thie  requirements  of 
section  4  of  this  Act  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  thereto. 

EFTKCnVK  DAnlE 

Sic.  13.  This  Act  shall  tal^f  effect  on  July  1, 
1967:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  (with  re- 
spect to  any  consumer  coQunodity  which  is 
a  food,  dnig,  device,  or  c^wmetic.  as  those 
teims  are  defined  by  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act),  and  the  Commission 
(With  respect  to  any  other  consumer  com- 
modity) may  by  regulation  postpone,  for  an 
additional  twelve-month  porlod,  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  with  reject  to  any  class  or 
type  of  consumer  conunodlty  on  the  basis  of 
a  finding  that  such  a  poetp(>Demant  would  be 
In  the  public  Interest.  ' 


Is 


second    de- 


The    SPEAKER, 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mrj  irpeaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second.  < 

The  SPEAKER.  Witliiout  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectioiji 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognleed  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.jfipeaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl'n.R.  15440  is 
labeled  the  "fair  packag^g  and  labeling 
bin,"  but  I  would  call  it  the  housewives' 
bill  or  a  bill  for  housewives  because  It 
was  made  for  them.  If  they  had  con- 
trolled the  fate  of  this  bill,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  about  10  times  as  strong  as  It 
is.  But  In  Its  present  form  I  think  it  Is 
a  good  bill,  and  deserves  the  considera- 
tion and  vote  of  every  jMember  of  the 
House.  I 

This  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee without  a  dissenting  vote.  This 
drounstance  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  Members  of  the  House,  since  many 
of  you  may  have  received  communica- 
tions in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
This  opposition  was  based  on  some  provi- 
sions which  were  contained  in  the  bill  as 
it  was  originally  introduced.  These  pro- 
visions have  been  eliminated. 

Our  committee  held  18  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  reported.  The  leg- 
islation accomplishes  thd  twin  objectives 
of  protecting  the  American  consumer 
without  hurting  American  industry. 

Stated  in  simple  terms;  this  bill  recog- 
luas  that  consumers  need  facts  to  get 
|ne  most  for  their  moniy.  As  written, 
ttus  bill  will  give  consiimers  the  facts 
Mout  the  packages  they  btiy.  And  It  will 
lo  so  without  Impairing  in  any  way  the 
mooth  functioning  of  American  indus- 

In  one  sense.  H.R.  15440  Is  In  a  long 
traolUon  of  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
^  Like  the  Pur  Products  Labeling 
Art,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  the  Tex- 
n«  Fiber  Products  IderitlflcaUon  Act, 
"US  bill  Improves  the  information  avail- 


able through  labeling.  In  another  sense, 
however,  this  bill  Is  historic.  For  it  rec- 
ognizes that  Government  has  a  role  In 
making  value  comparisons  easier  for  the 
consumer. 

Such  ability  to  compare  prices  Is  nec- 
essary at  all  times. 

But  it  Is  especially  helpful  today — at  a 
time  when  every  weapon  must  be  em- 
ployed to  combat  inflationary  pressures. 

This  bill  Is  one  such  weapon.  It  is 
needed  now. 

'  The  choice  available  to  the  American 
shopper  has  never  been  greater:  more 
thsm  8,000  commodities  today  line  the 
supermarket  shelves.  The  variety  and 
quality  of  today's  products  are  a  credit 
to  industry  in  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Progress  ahd  innovation  have  been 
enormous  and  beneficial  to  all.  The 
creation  of  such  a  great  choice  of  com- 
peting products,  however,  has  brought 
with  it  widespread  confusion.  This  con- 
fusion arises  from  the  shopper's  inability 
to  determine  from  labels  of  packages 
exactly  what  they  are  buying  and  how 
much  they  are  paying  for  one  product  as 
compared  to  a  similar  product. 

Testimony  over  the  past  5  years  has 
shown  that  this  confusion  of  American 
consumers  is  primarily  due  to  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  myriad  of  labels  used 
to  provide  information.  The  market- 
place, in  its  dramatic  growth  in  making 
more  and  more  products  available  to  the 
consumer,  has  become  a  complex  place 
of  business  where  It  is  no  easy  task  for  a 
housewife  to  do  her  weekly  shopping  and 
to  get  the  most  for  her  money. 

Existing  laws  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  problem.  The  very  few  provisions 
imder  present  law  concerning  pack- 
aging and  labeling  do  not  begin  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  KM.  15540. 
Moreover,  these  few  provisions  under 
present  law  must  be  enforced  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  In  view  of  the  vast  num- 
ber of  commodities  on  supermarket 
shelves  today,  a  case-by-case  procedure 
is  totally  ineffective.  Therefore,  exist- 
ing law  not  only  falls  short  of  the  pur- 
poses of  H.R.  15440  but  it  is  procedurally 
impracticable. 

The  bill  contains  two  types  of  provi- 
sions. First,  mandatory  provisions  and, 
second,  discretionary  provisions.  The 
mandatory  provisions  direct  the  HEW 
and  FTC  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
assure  that  package  labels  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  product  and  the  manu- 
facturer; that  they  bear  a  separate 
statement  of  the  net  quantities  of  con- 
tent located  on  the  prlnicipal  di^lay 
panel:  that  this  statement  be  in  letters  or 
numerals  which  bear  a  proper  relation- 
ship to  the  size  of  the  area  of  such  panel; 
and  that  the  statement  of  quantity  be 
expressed  both  in  ounces  and  in  the 
largest  full  imlt  of  quarts,  pints,  and 
pounds,  with  any  remainder  in  terms  of 
ounces  or  fractions  of  the  whole  unit. 

The  discretionary  provisions  authorize 
the  HEW  and  the  PTC  to  make  regula- 
tions to  prohibit  nonfunctional  slackfill 
of  any  packages,  to  define  such  descrip- 
tive terms  as  "small."  *'medlum,"  and 
"large,"  and  to  require  that  any  state- 


ment with  regard  to  "servings"  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  net  quantity  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure,  or  numerical  count. 

These  agencies  may  also  regulate  such 
promotions  as  "cents-off"  or  "economy 
size."  and  may  require  that  ingredients 
be  listed  in  the  order  of  decreasing  pre- 
dominance without  divulging  trade 
secrets. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  call  upon  manufacturers 
of  consumer  commodities  to  develop  vol- 
untary product  standards  and  to  report 
to  the  Congress  if  no  such  standards 
have  been  worked  out  in  compliance  with 
his  request. 

This  provision,  calling  for  purely  vol- 
untary effort,  replaces  earlier  provisions 
authorizing  the  FTC  and  HEW  to  estab- 
lish binding  standards  of  weights  and 
measures. 

In  1926,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
began  working  with  industry  to  establish 
volimtary  product  standards  for  the 
benefit  of  producers,  distributors,  and 
consumers  alike.  Since  that  time  about 
500  standards  have  been  published. 
Under  the  voluntary  product  standards 
program  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  standard  review  committee  is 
set  up  for  each  commodity  standard, 
composed  of  qualified  representatives  of 
producers,  distributors,  and  consumers 
or  users. 

After  a  review  of  a  proposed  standard 
the  committee,  upon  three-fourths  vote 
of  all  of  its  members,  may  recommend 
acceptance.  The  proposed  standard  is 
then  distributed  to  additional  producers, 
distributors,  users,  consumers,  appropri- 
ate testing  laboratories,  and  interested 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  and  to  any 
others  upon  request. 

If  there  is  a  consensus  that  the  recom- 
mended standard  be  adopted,  it  is  then 
published  as  a  product  standard  by  the 
Department. 

There  is  also  provision  for  continuing 
review  and  for  revision  or  amendment  of 
any  standard  if  "the  standard  or  any  part 
of  it  is  being  used  to  mislead  consumers 
or  is  foimd  to  be  against  the  best  interest 
of  consumers." 

HJl.  15440  expressly  provides  for  util- 
ization of  this  successful,  well-established 
program.  It  is  the  responsibility  under 
this  bill  for  the  Secretary  of  CcMnmerce 
to  determine  when  a  proliferation  of 
weights  and  quantities  impairs  the  con- 
sumers' abUlty  to  make  a  value  compari- 
son. Upon  such  a  finding,  the  Secretary 
would  request  Industry  to  seek,  through 
the  voluntary  procedure,  a  standard  to 
eliminate  superfluous  weights  and  quan- 
tities 

If  after  1  year  Industry  fails  to  obtain 
agreement  on  a  standard,  or  if  the  Sec- 
retary flnds  that  a  voluntary  standsird  Is 
not  being  observed,  he  Is  directed  to  re- 
port to  Congress  with  legislative  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress  con- 
sidered legislation  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate information  for  Investors  with 
regard  to  securities  and  to  establish  for 
that  purpose  a  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  msuiy  Members  argued  that 
such  legislation  was  not  needed. 
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Today,  many  voices  are  raised  against 
the  fair  packaging  and  labeling  legisla- 
tion and  the  same  argxunent  Is  being 
made  that  this  legislation  Is  not  needed. 
This  argimient  has  no  more  validity  here 
than  It  had  In  years  gone  by  with  regard 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  and 
I  predict  that  a  few  years  from  now  the 
fair  packaging  and  labeling  legislation 
will  be  considered  as  Indispensable  to 
fair  marketing  of  consumer  pi-oducts  as 
the  securities  legislation  Is  considered  to- 
day with  regard  to  marketing  of  securi- 
ties. 

The  committee  has  strengthened  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  In  several 
respects.  In  one  respect,  however,  the 
S«iate  bill  provided  regulatory  authority 
to  prevent  proliferation  of  weights  and 
measures  In  which  consumer  goods  are 
packaged.  My  personal  preference 
would  have  been  for  retaining  such  regu- 
latory authority.  Our  committee,  how- 
ever, in  exercising  its  Judgment  deter- 
mined to  eliminate  that  authority  and 
to  provide  that  the  industry  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  adopt  measures  which 
would  reduce  the  present  proliferation  of 
weights  and  measures  In  packages. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Industry 
will  imdertake  this  important  task.  If 
industry  does  not  live  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions, then  it  will  remain  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  and  to  give  appropriate  au- 
thority to  the  regulatory  agencies  to  ac- 
comi^lsh  this  task. 

Our  committee  worked  hard  on  this 
legislation.  We  had  longer  hearings  than 
we  ever  had  on  any  bill  referred  to  our 
committee. 

After  having  worked  day  in  and  day 
out  on  important  legislation,  often  far 
Into  the  night,  it  Is  no  surprise  that  tem- 
pers wore  thin,  especially  when  many 
Members  felt  that  they  should  be  back 
home  campaigning  Instead  of  remaining 
here  In  Washington.  Under  these  dilfl- 
cult  circumstances  it  is  all  the  more 
gratifying  that  our  commlttee*i&anaged 
to  report  this  highly  controversial  and 
emotional  legislation  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  and  I  want  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  express  to  the  Members  my  great 
appreciation  for  their  patience  and  for- 
bearance, and  thank  them  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  emphasized  be- 
fore, this  legislation  was  reported  by  our 
committee  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
I  trust  that  the  House  will  support  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  committee. 

Although  I  speak  as  author  of  this  bill 
before  us,  I  cannot  fall  to  note  that  41 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have  in- 
troduced similar  legislation.  Thiis  the 
sense  of  my  committee  is  clear,  the  sense 
of  many  of  my  colleagues  Is  clear — and 
pertainly  the  sense  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers is  also  clear:  All  want  this  bill. 
Consumers  have  spoken  out  for  this  leg- 
islation for  years.  Now  is  the  time  for 
us  to  give  them  their  bill. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  want  to 
call  It  the  housewives  of  America  bill 
and  I  repeat  my  contention  that  if  they 
were  writing  the  bill,  they  would  have 
made  It  a  much  stronger  bill.  Neverthe- 
less. I  believe  it  is  a  good  bill  and  one 
that  deserves  the  consideration  and  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  House. 


There  follows  an  exchange  of  coire- 
spondence  between  myself  and  the  Na- 
tional LP-Oas  Association : 

National  I^P-Oas  Assocutiom, 

Chicago.  lU.,  July  8. 1999. 
Hon.  Bakjit  STAOo^ts, 

Chairman,  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  House  Office 
BuUding.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Congbkssmam  STAocns:  The  National 
LP-Oas  Aosoclatlon  1b  concerned  with  S.  985, 
HJt.  16440  and  slmUar  bills  relating  to  the 
packaging  or  labeling  of  consumer  commodi- 
ties, because  of  possible  unlntentloneil  cov- 
erage over  the  re&llable  ICC  cylinders,  or 
containers,  used  by  this  Industry  In  supply- 
ing llque&ed  petroleum  gas.  We  understand 
that  your  Committee  will  soon  conduct  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  and  we  will  appreci- 
ate an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  for  clarification  of  the  unneces- 
sary problem  presented  to  this  industry. 

This  association  speaks  for  the  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  Industry.  It  Is  the  Industry's 
national  association  composed  of  manufac- 
turers of  the  product,  equipment  and  appli- 
ances, and  distributors  and  dealers  deliver- 
ing this  commodity  to  retail  purchasers.  Its 
over  3600  members,  represent  85%  of  the 
business  and  Include  39  affiliated  state  asso- 
ciations. Liquefied  petroleum  gas  (LP-gas) 
is  a  fuel  principally  used  for  household  and 
agricultural  purposes  In  such  applications 
as  cooking,  water  heating,  hovisehold  heat- 
ing, etc.  It  Is  commonly  known  as  bottled 
gas,  butane,  propane  and  by  a  variety  of 
trade  names. 

The  pending  legislation  employs  such  all- 
incluslve  language  in  the  definitions  so  that 
while  we  believe  coverage  Is  not  Intended, 
the  legislation  In  present  form  could  be 
Interpreted  to  cover  steel  containers  used  by 
this  industry  In  delivering  LP-gas.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  situation,  IP-gas  Is  dis- 
tributed and  sold  In  several  wasrs  by  bulk 
tank  truck,  or  through  a  "package"  steel 
cylinder  or  container  delivery.  When  de- 
livered in  this  container  to  the  consumer's 
premises,  the  actual  sale  may  be  of  the  prod- 
uct in  the  reflJlable  container,  or  by  sub- 
sequent metering  of  this  product  as  It  leaves 
the  container.  In  this  latter  circumstance 
there  Is  no  "sale"  In  the  "package"  but  there 
Is  "distribution"  and  "delivery"  the  terms 
employed  in  the  legislation.  Again,  these 
containers  are  used  Interchangeably  for  a 
variety  of  usages.  Including  conunerclal  and 
Industrial  applications.  Consequently,  la- 
beling of  the  container  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  but  create  a  confusing  and  unneces- 
sary and  costly  handling  burden  on  govern- 
ment and  Industry  alike. 

Further,  these  containers  are  constructed 
and  labeled  in  accordance  with  ICC  regula- 
tions, that  Include  the  name  of  the  contents, 
other  descriptive  language,  and  precautijo- 
ary  Information.  Additional  labeling  wotild 
detract  from  this  essential  data. 

The  definitions  of  the  terms  "consumer 
commodity"  and  "package"  In  the  legislation 
may  be  broad  enough  to  include  this  con- 
tainer. Again,  the  description  of  our  com- 
modity, or  its  container,  will  not  fall  within 
the  language  of  the  exclusions  specified  un- 
der these  definitions.  We,  therefore,  respect- 
fully request  that  any  unintentional  cover- 
age over  ICC  containers  lued  for  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  distribution  be  prevented  and 
the  legislation  clarified  by  either  ( 1 )  placing 
among  the  exclusions  under  the  definition  of 
"consumer  commodity"  "(  )  any  com- 

modity for  use  as  a  fuel",  or  (3)  placing 
among  the  exclusions  under  the  definition  of 
"package"  (  )  containers  subject  to  the 

provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  6,  1960 
(62  Stat.  788,  74  Stat.  806;    18  n.S.C.  884). 

We,  therefore,  ask  ComnUttee  consldwa- 
tlon  of  this  problem,  urge  clarification  to 
eliminate  coverage  over  liquefied  petroleum 


gas  or  liquefied  petroleum  gas  containers,  and 
request  time  to  present  this  problem  to  the 
Committee  in  greater  detail  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Saspectfully  yours, 

Abthub  C.  BartnzEi. 

JTJLT  18, 1966. 
Mr.  AXTHUB  C.  Kmxutzxr, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
National  LP-Gas  Association, 
Chicago.  lU. 

DxAx  Mx.  KBEtrrzzx :  ThU  Is  In  reply  to  youi 
letter  of  July  8,  1966  with  regard  to  S.  985 
HM.  15440.  and  similar  bills. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator  Mac- 
iruBON  in  the  course  of  the  Senate  floor  i]e> 
bate  Indicated  that  it  was  the  Intention 
of  the  Committee  to  exempt  reflllable  ICC 
cylinders  used  for  liquefied  petroleum  gu 
from  the  provisions  of  S.  986. 

In  writing  to  you  It  is  my  purpose  to  ad- 
vise you  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  HJt. 
15440  and  similar  bills  should  not  be  ap^ 
plicable  to  such  cylinders  and  It  Is  my  pur- 
pose to  clarify  this  In  the  legislative  history 
of  this  legislation.  It  would  be  my  purpote 
to  place  your  letter  and  my  reply  in  the  hear- 
ing record  on  this  legislation. 

If  you  believe  that  In  addition  to  this  ex. 
change  of  correspondence  you  should  desire 
to  testify  before  the  Committee,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Williamson,  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  will  be 
glad  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hakuct  O.  Stagcers, 
Chairman.  Member  of  Congress. 

National  LP-Oas  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  July  18. 196e. 
Hon.  Haslet  O.  Staggexs, 
Chairrrum,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce,   House   of   Representa- 
tives,  Raybum   House   Office  BuiWiny, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  CoNoaKssMAN  Staggebs:  Thank  you 
for  your  July  13  letter  clarifying  the  Intent 
of  HJR.  15440  and  also  for  bringing  to  our 
attention  the  statement  by  Senator  Mac- 
NusoN  in  the  Senate  floor  debate  with  refer- 
ence to  S.  985.  The  statement  by  Senator 
MACNtrsoN  clculfies  to  a  most  substantial  de- 
gree the  intent  of  S.  986  in  stating  that  tbe 
bill  is  not  intended  to  cover  "bottled  gu 
for  heating  or  cooking  purposes."  However, 
in  referring  to  the  named  usages,  this  state- 
ment of  Intent  or  clarification,  through  being 
so  specific,  may  be  construed  as  providing  for 
coverage  in  other  household  usage  areas. 
For  example,  bottled  gas  Is  also  used  In  sup- 
plying the  fuel  for  refrigeration  and  air  con- 
ditioning. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  recommend  that  the 
clarifying  statement  Indicate  that  the  intent 
Is  not  to  cover  bottled  gas  for  fuel  purposes. 
We  believe  that  tbe  more  inclusive  term  will 
more  fully  cover  the  Intent  without  detract- 
ing from  other  bill  objectives.  Clarification 
In  the  legislative  history  as  suggested  In  your 
letter  will  be  appreciated  and  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  an  appearance  betore  tbe 
Committee.  If  there  is  any  unanswered 
question  concerning  the  need  for  a  broader 
clarifying  statement,  our  Washington  Office 
liCanager,  Moylan  E.  Brown.  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.  N.W.,  will  be  available  to  dlscusE 
this  with  members  of  your  staff. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  coxirtesy. 
Cordially  yours, 

AsTHtrx  C.  KBEOTzn 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  as  to  some  of  the  provisions 
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of  the  bill,  since  the  gentleman  Implied 
that  the  housewives  would  have  wanted 
a  tougher  bill,  yet  the  gentleman  in  his 
remarks  has  Indicated  that  this  is  a 
good  bill  which  helps  the  housewife  but 
does  not  hurt  Industry.  In  your  judg- 
ment did  the  bill  hurt  Industry  in  its 
original  form,  because  I  think  we  would 
like  to  know  that,  whether  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment that  the  bill  is  al  good  bill  In  the 
original  instance.  i 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  A$  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  knows,  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified,  anid  I  believe  there 
were  about  40  of  theni.;  the  great  pre- 
dominance of  those  witnesses  were  from 
industry  and  they  said  that  one  provi- 
sion would  make  their  leosts  go  up  and 
that  then  they  would  nave  to  increase 
the  price  to  the  consumers  of  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  mat  these  state- 
ments were  ever  proved  conclusively.  I 
do  not  believe  that  that  actually  would 
have  been  the  case.  But  those  provi- 
sions were  removed  from  the  bill  so  that 
those  objections  no  longer  apply. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  woUld  Uke  to  make 
one  further  comment  |aid  perhaps  the 
chairman  would  have  i  a  comment  to 
make  relative  to  it.  With  reference  to 
the  provision  on  labellnjg,  you  will  recall 
that  one  amendment  niade  some  provi- 
sion in  the  event  that  If  a  State  law  was 
more  stringent  than  the;  Federal  require- 
ments, the  State  law  \^ould  apply.  In 
my  judgment  the  Federal  regulations 
should  be  adequate.  I|  we  do  put  this 
provision  in,  if  this  amendment  remains 
in  the  bill,  the  act,  La  my  judgment, 
would  provide  an  open  door  for  the  pro- 
liferation of  labeling  Which  could  con- 
ceivably be  a  tremendous  handicap  and  a 
tremendous  problem  in  the  processing  of 
a  food  product,  because  you  might  well 
wind  up  with  50  labels ,  Instead  of  just 
1  or  2  or  3  labels.  1 

The  Senate  bill,  as  I  recall,  did  not 
have  this  provision  in  i|;  and  the  House 
bill  does  have  it.  | 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  ftgree  with  the 
gentleman.  If  the  gentleman  will  recall 
at  the  time  it  was  broiight  up,  I  said  it 
might  cause  a  great  dtftl  of  confusion 
along  that  line.  But  I  also  might  remind 
the  gentleman  at  this  time  that  the  com- 
mittee made  an  agreement  that  we  would 
stand  by  the  bill  as  it  laame  out  of  the 
committee. 

We  might  be  able  to  some  way  to 
work  this  out.  I  do  ndt  know.  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  ooiiference.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  our  bill  the 
way  It  Is.  But  if  there  thould  be  a  con- 
lerence,  It  is  a  simple  amendment  and 
it  might  be  worked  out.  I  just  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spea 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS, 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  undifstand  f rom  the 
«oUoquy  that  has  just  Uken  place  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  telling  us  the  position  of  the 
House  is  a  very  strong  position  and  if 
we  do  have  to  resort  to  a  conference  with 
Jhe  other  body  that  wa  will  not  recede 
irom  our  position  so  far  as  the  unani- 
Jaous  action  of  the  coimnlttee  is  con- 
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f^r,  will  the  gen- 
Id  to  the  gen- 


cemed?  And  especially  so  far  as  the 
leader  sales  are  concerned  and  the  3- 
cents-off  sales  or  the  tjTpe  of  labeling  or 
excessive  labeling  is  concerned? 

We  all  know  that  this  session  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  I  think  if  the  House 
maintains  its  position,  we  would  be  in  a 
very  strong  position  if  we  do  have  to  go 
to  conference  if  we  will  just  stand  firm. 
I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman's  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  our  position. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
it  will  be  the  intention  of  those  who 
would  be  on  the  conference  to  stand  fast, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  major 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  would  say — and 
I  repeat — ^that  it  would  be  the  intention 
of  those  on  the  conference  committee  to 
stand  fast  on  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  bill  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  committee  and  as  amended 
appears  to  me  to  certainly  be  reasonable 
legislation.  Most  of  the  compulsory 
features  have  been  very  wisely  taken  out 
after  extensive  testimony.  But  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  at 
least  four  other  bills  coming  up  under 
suspensions  of  the  rules  today  dealing 
with  labeling  and/or  fair  practices  or 
protection  of  or  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, most  of  which  comes  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  and  certainly  most 
of  which  is  getting  right  down  to  the  nub 
of  control  of  people's  personal  affairs 
and  representation  whether  it  be  in  gro- 
cery store  goods,  or  whether  it  be  in  drug 
goods,  or  children's  toys,  or  whatever  it 
might  be. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  was 
talking  about  a  moment  ago,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  I  just  came  from  Texas, 
where  I  talked  to  my  constituents.  The 
housewives  there  are  up  in  arms  about 
the  prices  of  conomodities  in  the  stores. 
I  would  urge  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  in  the  conference  to  be  sure 
that  none  of  these  provisions  will  in- 
crease the  prices  of  these  commodities 
when  we  write  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  hopeful  that 
it  will  decrease  prices  on  a  lot  of  items 
and.  in  addition,  that  it  will  remove  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri. 

WX   CAN   voice   A   Mnj>   CHKER 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrith 
all  due  respects  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  who  have  recommended  this 
bill  for  House  consideration  and  passage, 
there  is  so  little  in  the  bill  which  does 
anything  of  any  great  importance  that 
opposition  to  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  tilting 
at  windmills. 


My  complaint  is  that  it  does  so  little, 
not  that  it  goes  too  far.  Naturally,  I 
will  vote  for  it,  but  I  can  hardly  say  that 
It  gives  me  any  strong  feeling  of  striking 
a  blow  for  the  consumer. 

It  will  be  of  some  help  to  consumers  in 
the  supermarkets  in  making  some 
choices  as  between  competing  products, 
or  between  different  quantities  of  the 
same  product. 

The  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  al- 
ready provides  that  products  under  that 
act  must  conform  to  requirements  gen- 
erally similar  to  those  laid  out  in  this 
bill.  The  only  difference  of  any  real 
significance  is  that  the  courts  have  held 
the  language  of  the  present  law  to  be 
somewhat  vague.  I  pr(^>osed  a  simple 
amendment  to  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  5  years  ago — as  a  minor  section 
of  HH.  1235,  my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite 
that  entire  statute. 

So  what  we  have  here,  as  far  as  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics  are  concerned,  is  a 
restating  of  the  present  law  to  assure 
greater  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  do 
what  the  Congress  thought  it  gave  the 
Government  the  right  to  do  28  years  ago. 
Section  2  of  HJl.  1235,  as  Introduced  in 
each  of  the  last  three  Congresses,  would 
also  have  taken  care  of  that  matter. 
The  key  provision  is  the  authority  to 
issue  regiilations  to  carry  out  existing 
law. 

PRESEm    LAW    SOT7NIIS    TOUGH,    BUT    VAILS    IM 
COUBT   TESTS 

Let  those  who  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  as  some  nefarious  plot  to  give 
the  Government  dictatorial  powers  over 
packaging  go  back  and  read  the  labeling 
requirements  of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  and  they  will  find 
that  this  bill  by  and  large  merely  restates 
and  clarifies  some  of  that  same  authority. 
The  present  law  sounds  tough,  but  the 
courts  have  shot  some  holes  in  that  au- 
thority oh  reasoning  that  I  consider 
rather  frivolous,  as  if  the  English  lan- 
guage does  not  mean  what  it  says. 

We  do  need  additional  powers  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  deceptive  packaging 
and  inconspicuous,  hard-to-read,  or 
hard-to-flnd  labeling  information,  as 
HJl.  1235  has  been  proposing  for  the 
past  5  or  6  years,  and  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides. This  bill  wUl  also  help  housewives 
to  cope  with  the  misleading  claims  on  the 
number  of  servings  in  a  box  or  can,  and 
the  fraud  of  the  phony  "cents  off"  deals 
where  the  storekeeper  marks  up  the 
regular  price  to  equal  the  amount  of  the 
alleged  savings,  and  the  consumer  ends 
up  paying  the  same  price  he  would  nor- 
mally pay  for  a  product  which  claims  to 
be  a  bargain  but  is  not. 

TEN    HEHVUIGST     TWELVXT     FOtrBTXENT     A    CASK 
IN  POINT 

In  connection  with  the  claims  on  serv- 
ings in  a  package,  I  would  like  to  cite  two 
items  that  were  sent  to  me  by  a  St.  Louis 
housewife.  This  letter  arrived  just  this 
morning  in  fact.  She  said  that  this  is 
what  "drives  us  crazy,"  She  sent  me 
the  fronts  of  two  packages  of  instant 
mashed  potatoes.  They  are  put  out  by 
the  same  firm.  North  Pacific  Canners 
and  Packers,  Inc.,  of  Portland.  Oreg. 
The  labels  on  both  packages  show  that 
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the  contents  equal  3  to  4  pounds  of  un- 
peeled  Idaho  potatoes.  Both  packages 
state  that  they  contain  6V2  ounces  net 
weight.  One  package  promises  10  serv- 
ings for  19  cents;  the  other  package 
prMolses  12  to  14  servings  for  29  cents. 

The  housewife  said.  "This  is  most  In- 
consistent and  should  not  be  allowed." 
This  is  one  problem  the  bill  belore  us 
will  help  solve. 

But  I  say  this  bill  should  have  gone  a 
great  deal  further  than  It  has,  to  give  the 
housewife  and  the  consiuner  the  infor- 
mation she  needs  on  packages  In  order 
to  do  her  purchasing  Intelligently. 

The  bill  Is  no  breakthrough  of  any 
Importance  to  Justify  the  kind  of  attacks 
which  has  been  made  against  It.  I  can- 
not see  how  it  would  Inconvenience  any 
reputable  businessman  who  wants  to  in- 
form, not  confuse,  his  customers. 

OTHZK  raCX-MXAL  APPttOACBXS  TO  roOD,  D«UC, 
AND  COSKXTIC  ACT 

Today  we  are  to  cOTislder,  under  the 
same  shortcut,  no-amendment  proce- 
dure reserved  for  this  bill,  two  other 
measvu^s  amending  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  So,  once  again,  as  in  pre- 
vious Congresses,  we  are  making  changes 
In  this  important  law  In  vmrelated  bits 
and  pieces.  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
that  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  which  went 
Into  these  three  separate  and  unl^lated 
measures  could  not  have  beer  devoted 
Instead  to  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of 
the  entire  act.  which  is  full  of  serious 
loopholes  threatening  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  American  people. 

This  Is  an  old  refrain  of  mine,  I  am 
afraid,  but  I  am  wondering  when  the 
legislative  strategists  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
finally  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  blts- 
and-pleces  approach,  which  they  have 
fostered  and  encouraged  over  the  years 
In  preference  to  a  frontal  attack  on  all 
of  the  many  loopholes  in  our  basic  con- 
sumer statute.  Is  reaping  a  harvest  of 
Inadequate  legislation  which  promises 
consiuners  much  and  gives  little. 

As  one  who  has  been  fighting  this 
battle  for  the  consumer  through  seven 
Congresses — 14  years — I  sometimes  won- 
der whether  the  Department  considers 
Its  true  friends  to  be  its  enemies.  The 
degree  of  asststance  and  support  and  co- 
operation the  Department  has  given  me 
on  HH.  1235  is  somewhere  aroxmd  zero. 
Yet  my  bill  does  not  call  for  a  single 
thing — or  for  very  little — that  every 
Secretary  of  that  Department  as  far 
back  as  Secretaries  Folsom  and  Flem- 
mlng  has  not  at  some  time  or  another 
asked  for  or  indicated  a  need  for. 

TRK    HOUBKWlTK'a   JXn«CX,K    SATABI 

To  my  friends  In  the  consumer  move- 
ment who  Join  me  in  support  for  this 
bill  as  far  as  It  hesitanUy  goes,  I  say 
let  us  take  what  little  we  are  getting 
here,  but  not  consider  It  any  great  vic- 
tory for  consxmier  protection,  despite  the 
crocodile  tears  and  cries  of  anguish  from 
the  food  Industry  and  others  which 
seem  to  feel  that  when  the  housewife 
goes  to  the  supermarket,  what  she  Is 
looking  for  \s  the  ezcltanoat  of  a  jungle 
ufarl. 


It  Is  a  safari  Into  a  Jungle  all  right — 
of  deliberately  confusing  sizes,  shapes, 
and  net  weights  so  that  she  caimot  tell 
the  better  buy  between  two  sizes  of  the 
s«une  product  made  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer. Housewives  are  themselves  to 
blame  for  much  of  the  confusion — by 
putting  up  with  It.  But  that  does  not 
make  it  economically  moral.  I  wlU  vote 
for  this  bill,  and  if  it  passes  we  can  all 
voice  a  very  mild  cheer — for  very  little. 
Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fair  packaging  and 
fair  labeling  of  consumer  products 
for  the  protection  of  all  of  us  as  buy- 
ers and  users  of  the  myriad  prod- 
ucts created  and  offered  by  our  economic 
system  soimds  like  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  goal.  And  so  It  Is.  The  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation,  however,  would 
leave  the  Impression  from  the  title  of 
the  bill  alone  and  from  their  testimony 
that  this  is  a  new  concept. 

One  might  at  first  believe  that  up  to 
this  time  nothing  has  been  done  to  curb 
slick  or  deceptive  practices  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. One  might  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  been  required  to 
stand  by  helpless  while  such  practices  ran 
rsunpant.  One  might  think  that  a  bill 
such  as  H.R.  15440  Is  long  overdue.  But 
one  would  quickly  change  his  mind  when 
he  examines  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
particularly  when  he  listened  to  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress to  Justify  this  legislation.  We  find 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
a  very  broad  charter  tmder  its  enabling 
act  to  ferret  out  and  stop  practices  which 
amount  to  tmfalr  methods  of  competi- 
tion and  unfair  acts  or  practices  in  com- 
merce. The  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion described  this  authority  as,  "as 
broad  as  your  imagination." 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  wide  authority  to  set  out  specific  re- 
quirements for  packaging  and  labeling 
of  consumer  goods.  For  example,  a  wit- 
ness before  the  committee  testified  that 
section  401  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metics Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  when 
he  finds  that  it  will  promote  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  In  the  Interest  of  consumers, 
to  promulgate  regulations  establishing, 
among  other  things,  standards  of  fill  of 
containers  for  foodstuffs. 

Section  5  would  have  granted  broad 
authority  to  the  agencies  concerned  to 
promulgate  regxilations  standsu-dizing 
packages  and  the  weights  that  might  be 
placed  therein.  The  proponents  of  this 
so-called  Labeling  and  Packaging  Act 
contended  that  the  Inability  to  make 
qiilck  and  easy  price  comparisons  cost 
the  housewife  money. 

In  addition,  it  became  clear  that  no 
study  had  ever  been  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  standardization  of  packages 
might  not  cost  the  consumer  far  more 
than  present  practices.  In  all  of  the 
propaganda  used  to  push  this  biU  along, 
it  was  never  suggested  to  consumers  that 
the  solutions  proposed  might  be  more 
costly  and  consequently  less  attractive 
than  what  we  have  right  now. 

Witnesses  for  the  bill  as  originally 
written  freely  admitted  that  its  real  pur- 


pose was  to  make  it  easier  to  compare 
"price  per  ounce"  and  thus  find  out 
which  of  several  products  of  the  same 
type  cost  the  least.  Upon  questioning,  it 
became  apparent  that  if  everjrthing  au- 
thorized imder  the  bill  were  actually 
done,  and  packages  were  standardized  to 
a  greater  extent  than  anyone  had  at- 
tempted, price  comparisons  on  a  simple 
"price  per  ounce"  basis  were  still  im- 
possible and  always  would  be  untU  prices 
were  set  by  the  Government  or  the  man- 
uf  actiurer  rather  than  the  man  who  runs 
the  store.  Competition  between  retail- 
ers prompts  offers  of  what  have  become 
known  as  "threefers"  and  "twofers"  and, 
although  the  packages  might  be  conflned 
to  8,  12,  or  16  oimces,  the  arithmetic  is 
Just  as  complicated  as  at  present. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  these  impos- 
sible and  harmful  provisions  have  been 
removed.  A  voluntary  standard  may  be 
Invoked  in  instances  where  proliferation 
of  packages  seems  unreasonable,  but  no 
extra  costs  can  be  incurred  by  reason  of 
Government  action  alone.  So  let  us  see 
what  we  have  here  in  the  bill  reported  by 
-.the  committee.  The  bill  is  aimed  en- 
tirely at  people  who  package  or  label 
consumer  goods  and  not  at  those  who 
distribute  them  either  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  This  Is  commendable  because 
the  day  we  begin  detailed  regulation  of 
the  retail  process  is  the  day  we  have  lost 
a  free  economy.  Price  control  and  the 
limitation  on  new  products  would  be  the 
Inevitable  result. 

This  legislation  will  require  certain 
labeling  practices,  and  the  creation  of 
rules  and  regulations  to  accomplish  these 
will  be  on  a  mandatory  basis.  After  lis- 
tening to  all  the  testlmor^  I  can  say 
that  the  regulatory  agencies  do  seem  to 
need  some  rededlcatlon  and  redirection 
in  this  area. 

The  mandatory  regulations  will  pro- 
vide that: 

First.  Labels  will  identify  the  commod- 
ity and  its  maker. 

Second.  Net  quantity  will  appear  in  a  I 
imlf  orm  place  on  the  principal  panel  of  | 
the  label. 

Third.  Under  a  gallon  or  4  pounds,  I 
contents  will  be  shown  in  units  such  as 
qxiarts  or  poimds  and  additional  ounces.  | 
It  will  also  be  shown  in  total  ounces. 

Fourth.  Linear  and  square  measures  I 
are  also  covered.     This  includes  items 
such  as  string,  scotch  tape,  and  facial  | 
tissue. 

Fifth.  Random  packages  may  be  in  I 
fractions  of  ounces.    An  example  of  this 
is  the  wrapped  cheese  wedges  you  are  | 
familiar  with. 

Sixth.  Quantity  statements  will  be  re- 1 
quired  to  show  up  and  be  readable  with- 
out turning  the  box  16  ways  to  find  them 

We  can  all  think  of  examples  where  I 
regulations  such  as  required  here  will  be 
of  some  help  to  the  buyer.  Not  that 
they  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
long  before  now  under  present  authon- 
ties.  As  a  consimaer  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
them  done.  But  every  rule  for  pack- 
tiglng  has  many  exceptions.  What 
mak^s  good  sense  for  some  products  ana  | 
some  kinds  of  packages  immediately  ap- 
I)ears  absiu-d  when  applied  to  others. 

Now  in  the  field  of  discretionary  label- 
ing regulations— during  the  discussion 
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and  the  hearings  on  ^ils  legislation  it 
became  apparent  that  jthere  were  a  few 
practices  which  cause  iaome  controversy 
even  among  those  in  ii|idustry  and  more 
so  among  buyers.  These  were  worked 
over  pretty  thoroughly,  and  the  result 
was  a  decision  to  allow  the  Federal  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commlsslo^  to  take  action 
where  necessary.  | 

The  first  of  these  pjroblems  was  the 
designation  of  packages  as  "small." 
"large,"  "jumbo,"  and  the  like.  For  an 
8-ounce  package  of  one  product  to  be  the 
"jumbo"  size  and  a  30-punce  package  of 
a  similar  product  to  l*  so  designated 
makes  but  little  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  little  harm  because  nobody 
is  fooled  by  such  nonsense.  The  agen- 
cies may  now  set  up  some  limitations  and 
range  of  sizes  which  mac  be  identified  by 
these  superfluous  tags. 

Many  products  desig^te  the  number 
of  servings  to  be  produced  by  the  con- 
tents. Some  tell  you  how  many  ounces  or 
cups  to  a  serving  and  some  do  not.  Since 
a  serving  for  one  family  may  be  a  greatly 
different  quantity  of  food  than  a  serving 
in  another  family,  it  seems  only  fair  and 
equitable  that  any  indiqation  of  servings 
to  be  expected  should  ^Iso  tell  the  cus- 
tomer what  those  serflngs  consist  of. 
Are  they  1 -ounce  servings,  2-ounce  serv- 
ings, or  2-cup  servings?  Regulations 
may  be  promulgated  to  require  an  ex- 
planation of  servings  where  the  designa- 
tion is  used  on  the  package. 

The  widely  used  "caats-off"  promo- 
tions are  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy within  industry  and  trade 
circles.  The  problem  h^  in  the  fact  that 
a  manufacturer  or  a  packager  of  a  prod- 
uct, in  order  to  induce  jthe  customer  to 
try  it,  prints  on  the  package  that  it  is 
being  sold  at  a  specified  amount  below 
regular  price,  and  the  label  wUl  armounce 
in  large  and  bold  print,  "5  cents  off." 
Once  that  is  done,  it  becbines  the  duty  of 
that  packager,  if  he  Is  j  hot  to  fool  the 
public,  to  take  steps  toifcssure  that  the 
saving  actually  goes  on  ^own  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser.  This  isi  not  as  easy  as  it 
would  at  first  appear  because  he  carmot 
control  the  prices  at  the  retail  level,  and 
ne  is  at  the  mercy  of  each  individual  re- 
taUer  in  such  a  case.  Yet,  the  device 
seems  to  be  popular  botjh  with  Industry 
uid  the  pubUc.  Under  this  bill,  regula- 
tions may  be  promulgdtied  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  customer  gets  what  the 
label  says. 

,J^en  a  shopper  picks  lip  a  container  of 
rood  in  the  market,  she  is  accustomed  to 
Wing  a  list  of  ingredients.  I  doubt  that 
She  pays  much  attention  to  this  or  knows 
wat  the  listing  has  some  significance, 
ingredients  are  named  in  the  descending 
orfler  of  Importance,  but  exact  amounts 
or  percentages  are  not  required.  This 
au  anticipates  that  some  products  other 
man  food  should  Indicate  ingredients  in 
me  same  maimer  and  gives  authority  to 
"«e  such  regulations.  People  who 
™«e  cosmetics  are  concerned  about  this 
«  are  some  other  prodiiet  manufactur- 
^  Certainly  there  are  problems  where 
me  number  of  ingredients  is  very  large. 
me  names  of  such  ingradients  are  also 
«ng  and  the  package  is  very  small.  This 
wwtlcal  problem  can  certainly  be  met 
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imder  the  procedures  for  rulenoaklng  and 
the  safeguards  of  judicial  review. 

A  partially  filled  package  is  deceptive. 
An  absolutely  full  package  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  Somewhere  between  these 
is  the  reasonable  and  sensible  use  of  the 
box  or  other  package,  depending  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  kind  of  product  being 
packed  in  It.  Testimony  indicates  that 
the  Instances  of  deliberate  slack  fill  are 
few  and  far  between.  In  the  case  of 
food  items,  there  is  presently  authority 
to  prohibit  and  regulate  it.  This  bill, 
however,  goes  enough  further  to  extend 
this  some  authority  to  other  appropriate 
products. 

Standardization  of  package  sizes  and 
weights  to  be  packaged  therein  held  the 
attention  of  the  committee  through  most 
of  the  hearings.  Testimony  clearly  in- 
dicated that  it  might  work  to  the  distinct 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer  to  force 
such  uniformity.  It  seemed  clear,  beyond 
question  that  it  would  stme  innovation 
which  is  the  very  heart  of  the  merchan- 
dising structure  today.  The  bill  does  al- 
low for  volimtary  procedures  to  get  at 
the  question  of  proliferation  of  packages 
and  weights.  Some  standards  may  well 
be  In  order  for  certain  products.  The 
procedures  to  approach  the  problem  in 
this  maimer  have  been  there  all  the  time. 
Maybe  after  a  really  sincere  effort  to 
work  out  such  standards  we  will  have 
enough  solid  information  upon  which  to 
make  a  sound,  unbiased  judgment  on  the 
subject  here  In  Congress.  Surely  we  do 
not  have  that  information  today.  After 
the  4  years  of  discussion  in  the  other 
body,  the  issues  are  cloudy  and  the  facts 
unattainable.  Meanwhile,  the  American 
housewife  is  getting  the  best  selection  of 
foods  in  the  best  selection  of  packages 
containing  partial  or  total  preparation. 
The  range  of  choices  in  prepared  and 
semiprepared  foods  would  have  been 
unbelievable  even  a  decade  ago. 

In  its  present  form  I  support  HH. 
15440.  It  has  some  very  useful  provi- 
sions. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  my  committee  a 
couple  of  questions  on  subjects  which  I 
believe  are  important. 

With  respect  to  paragraph  4  of  sub- 
section 5(c)  of  the  blU,  lines  9  to  18, 
page  24,  relating  to  the  listing  of  Ingre- 
dients on  labels  of  consumer  commodi- 
ties, it  is  not  the  Intent  to  require  that 
formulas  be  disclosed;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  not  the  Intent,  nor  does  the  pro- 
vision permit  otherwise  that  trade 
secrets  be  divulged.  This  Is  very  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  My  second  question 
is,  Mr.  Speaker:  Some  consumer  com- 
modities may  have  numerous  chemical 
ingredients  and  are  contained  in  quite 
small  packages  with  little  label  space.  I 
imderstand  that  ingredients  need  to  be 
listed  only  after  a  determination  that 
listing  of  ingredients  would  facilitate 
value  comparisons  among  competing 
products. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct; 
paragraph  5fc)  (4)  provides  that  the 
label  bear  the  common  or  usual  name  of 
each  ingredient  listed  in  order  of  de- 
creasing predominance,  but  this  is  re- 
lated to  value  comparison.    If  fee  label 


is  too  small,  the  agencies  have  authority 
to  make  exemptions  for  such  situations. 

Also,  in  most  of  these  cases,  they  are 
discretionary.  This  comes  under  the 
discretionary  part  of  our  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  that  explanation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  the  case  of  mer- 
chandise that  is  in  second  hands,  such  as 
chainstore  warehouses  or  jobber's  ware- 
houses, and  the  jobber  decides  that  a 
cents-off  promotion  should  be  made  and 
puts  an  oversticker  on  the  label,  which 
oversticker  has  to  go  somewhere  on  the 
front  panel  and  covers  up  some  of  the 
information  on  the  label,  then  who  is 
liable  for  an  infraction  of  the  law  as 
described  here? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  real  secondhand  used 
goods,  then  those  goods  do  not  come  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  biU 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  This  is  new  goods 
in  the  pipeUne  of  distribution  hi  the 
chain  store  warehouse,  which  warehouse 
decides  to  go  into  a  promotion  in  order 
to  use  up  excess  hiventory  with  a  cents- 
off  or  other  promotion  deal.  This  re- 
quires an  oversticker  which  is  stuck  on 
the  label  and  covers  up  some  of  the 
vital  information.  Who  is  liable  in  that 
case? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  person  who  put 
that  sticker  on  the  package 

Mr.  MORTON.  Not  the  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No,  not  the  manu- 
f?<^"Fer.  because  I  am  sayhig  now  only 
IT  It  has  left  the  manufacturer's  hands 
that  is  the  case.  If  it  has  been  sold 
and  passed  on  to  a  second  party,  then 
the  second  party  would  be  re^wnslble 
for  any  sticker  put  on  the  goods 

Mr.  MORTON.  Now  I  have  a  ques- 
tion on  cents-off  promotion.  As  this  bill 
Is  now  written  before  us,  does  It  prohibit 
cents-off  promotions  when,  for  example 
in  introducing  new  Items  In  the  mai*et* 
such  as  a  new  cake  mix,  or  new  Items 
or  canned  goods,  where  a  special  pro- 
motion is  felt  to  be  requhred  as  an  hi- 
troductory  measure,  does  this  prevent 
any  cents-off  label? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  would  not  pre- 
vent it,  but  there  is,  may  I  say,  under 
the  legislation  some  regulation  of  it 
Mr.  MORTON.  Thank  you  very  much 
Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  YouNCiH]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  reduced  bill,  there 
are  a  couple  of  Items  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  as  a  matter  of  record  In 
the  committee  report  on  page  15  there 
is  a  provision  about  the  additional  cost 
In  manpower  requirements.  Those  fig- 
ures were  given  to  the  committee  when 
we  had  the  original  bill  before  us  with 
the  mandatory  features  in  it.  They  will 
not  apply  hi  any  way  that  I  know  of 
to  this  reduced  bill,  because  if  that  were 
true,  the  reduced  bill  could  not  go  into 
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effect  under  the  President's  mandatory 
provision  that  the  department  shall  not 
add  additional  personnel  nor  shall  they 
increase  their  costs.  The  figures,  as  I 
understand  it.  were  given  to  the  commit- 
tee when  we  were  holding  hearings  on 
the  original  bill  as  to  the  150  persons 
In  HEW.  or  the  10  or  12  persons  addi- 
tional for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
So  those  figures  and  the  costs  should  be 
disregarded  so  far  as  the  effect  of  this 
reduced  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri,  our 
colleague  [Mrs.  Stjluvan].  Essentially 
I  am  opposed  to  this  kind  of  a  bill  com- 
ing up  under  the  suspension  calendar, 
because  I  think  it  deserves  greater  de- 
bate and  every  one  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  express  himself  on  it  and  the 
debate  should  be  limited  to  40  minutes. 
I  want  to  make  doubly  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  title  V,  which  we  tocA  out,  or  if 
any  portion  of  it  is  reinserted  by  a  con- 
ference, then  I  want  to  have  the  reserva- 
tion to  oppose  the  conference  report. 
I  want  to  make  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  FICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3ield? 

Mr.  YOXJNGER.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentlemsm  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
came  out  of  the  committee  in  a  unani- 
mous form  with  the  general  opinion — ^I 
believe  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  full  cwnmittee — that  they  would  ap- 
prove of  the  bill  with  reservations,  but 
they  do  expect  the  House  version  to  be 
followed  unanimously  in  the  other  body. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  not  live  with 
the  original  bill  it.  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  section  5.  It  was  not  basi;d  upon 
a  voluntary  standard  basis.  It  Is  now; 
thus,  I  believe  we  have  a  good,  healthy 
Mil  because  we  do  make  genuine  im- 
provements in  sections  3  and  4  with  re- 
spect to  labeling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  5  should  be  given 
very  close  consideration.  If  the  other 
body  tampers  with  it.  that  is,  put  back 
mandatory  regulations,  I  think  our  com- 
mittee would  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  make  this  further  observation,  that 
when  the  original  bill  came  in  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  predicated  upon  the 
idea  that  the  housewife  and  the  shopper 
was  both  dumb  and  stupid  and  that  as- 
sumi>tlon  is  something  with  which  I  do 
not  agree. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Dtvml. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
the  House  on  this  occasion  tor  two  rea- 
sons: 

One,  in  order  to  send  up  a  framing 
flag  as  it  relates  to  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 

No.  2.  to  write  a  little  bit  oi  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  this  legislation 
had  weeks  of  hearings  in  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Ultimately,  we  had  a  vote  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  table  this  resolutkm. 
The  vote  was  13  to  6. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  there- 
after, there  was  a  reconsideratioii  mo- 
tion made,  aiui  after  some  pressure  from 


some  sources,  the  committee  reversed  its 
position  and  the  Mil  was  passed  out  of 
the  committee  by  an  "overwhelming  ma- 
jority" of  17  to  14,  If  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  pfuxlon  the  expression. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill— if 
the  Members  will  again  pardon  the  ex- 
pression—was "gutted"  in  that  we  took 
out  most  all  of  the  objectionable  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  carries  a 
label,  "Truth  In  Packaging"  and.  of 
course,  none  of  us  can  afford  to  be  against 
"truth." 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have 
to  consider  the  label  on  this  bill  and  the 
labels  on  other  bills  which  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  consideration. 

However,  this  legislation  has  been  rep- 
resented to  the  American  people  as 
a  protection  of  the  housewife  against 
deceptive  practices. 

The  bill,  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
as  originally  introduced,  would  have  cre- 
ated a  monstrous  bureaucracy,  one  de- 
signed to  further  regulate  the  free-enter- 
prise system  of  this  country,  and  I 
opposed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  committee  members  have  worked 
upon  it  very  intelligently  and  carefully, 
and  as  it  comes  to  us  today — as  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
indicated,  it  does  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  who  is  in- 
clined to  beheve  that  the  housewives  of 
America  are  stupid.  I  would  say  this — 
that  the  lady  shoppers  who  go  to  the  store 
may  be  fooled  once,  but  that  the  retail 
merchants  of  this  country  cannot  afford 
to,  nor  do  they,  deceive  the  housewife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
lady  shoppers;  are  discerning  enough  to 
choose  what  they  want  and  then  buy  it. 
Again,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  an- 
other indication  of  the  "camel's  nose 
under  the  tent,"  and  the  truth-in-pack- 
aging bill  probably  will  be  approved  by 
the  membership  of  the  House  today. 
However,  I  am  sure  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  Mrs.  Peterson,  who  Is 
pushing  this  legislation,  will  keep  on 
pushing  until  it  is  ultimately  drawn  in 
the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  other 
body  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  orig- 
inally made  so  objectionable. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  only  be 
permissive  and  relates  to  labeling,  thus, 
cannot  be  considered  as  interfering  with 
the  free-enterprise  system. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mat]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  packaging  and  labeling 
bill  approved  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  in 
the  understanding  that  this  version  of 
the  legislation  is  the  one  to  which  the 
House  letkdership  is  firmly  committed. 

By  this  I  mean  that  although  the 
House  committee  version  is  in  keeping 
with  the  best  interests  of  American  con- 
simiers  and  the  economy,  I  remain  firmly 
opposed  to  other  versions  of  this  legis- 
lation which  tre  detrimental  to  those 
paramoimt  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hotise  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has  done 
a  conscientious  and  thorough  job  of  hear- 


ing testimony  and  studying  the  possible 
need  for  new  paclcaging  and  labeling 
legislation. 

I  was  privileged  to  testify  before  the 
committee.  At  that  time  I  stated  m; 
reasons  for  opposing  any  bill  which,  un- 
der the  guise  of  "protecting"  the  Amer- 
ican housewife,  would,  in  fact,  limit  the 
American  consumers'  freedom  of  choice 
and  feed  the  fires  of  inflation  in  the 
supermarket. 

In  my  opinion,  the  House  committee's 
study  was  the  most  thorough  analysis  of 
proposed  packaging  and  labeling  legis- 
lation ever  made.  It  is  significant  that, 
having  heard  the  witnesses,  viewed  the 
testimony,  and  s^arated  the  chaff  of 
slogans  and  propaganda  from  the  wheat 
of  the  consumer's  genuine  needs,  the 
committee  has  reported  a  bill  which 
eliminates  the  worst  elements  of  the 
original  H.R.  15440. 

The  committee's  bill  offers  a  much 
needed  clarification  of  existing  law.  As 
I  stated  before  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,  what  Is  vitally  needed,  when- 
ever situations  arise  which  adversely 
affect  consumer  interests,  is  firm  and 
timely  action  both  to  safeguard  those 
interests  and  curb  the  offender.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  will  make  it 
possible  for  our  authorized  Federal 
agencies  to  do  a  better  job  toward  this 
end. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  consider 
this  bill  to  be  constructive  legislation  in 
the  public  interest — that  is,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  do  a  specific,  needed  job  with- 
out undue  increment  of  powers  to  an 
expanding  Federal  bureaucracy. 

And  as  a  housewife,  I  sincerely  believe 
this  bUl  to  be  a  "housewife's  biU"  in  that 
it  will  benefit  the  American  housewife 
without  interfering  with  her  freedom  of 
choice,  or  adding  unnecessary  cost  to  her 
grocery  bill. 

For  in  the  last  analysis,  the  best  "pro- 
tection" the  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Government  can  give  our  consumers  is 
to  make  certain  that  they  can  continue 
to  choose  freely  in  a  free  competitive 
market — and  this  bill  will  serve  that  end. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Morton!  . 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
study  of  this  bUl,  HR.  15440. 1  ask  this 
question:  Is  this  bill  necessary  to  protect 
the  consimier?  and.  Does  it  really  do  the 
job?  In  the  first  instance,  the  present 
law  already  provides  broad  authority  to 
regulate  latielfng,  all  of  which  authority 
has  not  been  used. 

Under  present  law,  regulations  can  be 
revised  and  changed  in  areas  where 
necessary  to  insure  full  consimier  pro- 
tection. This  bill,  then,  becomes  a  su- 
perficial, politically-oriented  proposition 
designed  more  for  political  gain  than  a 
guarantee  of  fair  treatment  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. If  present  regulations  are  en- 
forced and  lived  up  to,  any  shortcomings 
In  packaging  and  labeling  can  be  over- 
come without  this  new  law,  atKJut  which 
much  misinformation  has  been  spread. 
In  short,  it  is  a  coverup  of  the  failure  of 
ttils  administration  to  enforce  present 
law  and  regulation. 
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Here,  under  the  Bloga|n-title  of  "truth 
in  packaging,"  the  Congress  is  guilty  of 
doing  nothing  but  singing  a  lullaby  to  the 
housewife  to  gain  her  goodwill  and  her 
vote,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
bill  has  lost  its  pimch.  What  a  demon- 
stration of  weakness. 

In  my  opinion,  the  piemise  on  which 
this  measure  is  put  forward  is:  one,  that 
all  business  is  crookeq:  two,  that  all 
housewives  are  stupid;  jand,  three,  that 
Congress  is  allwise — nc^ne  of  which  I 
agree  with.  ' 

In  conclusion,  I  will  Jmte  against  the 
bill  because — 

It  is  not  needed;  | 

It  can  further  lncrea«e  price  in  the 
market;  I 

It  is  designed  more  far  political  gain 
than  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  would 
think  on  the  sales  pitch  that  had  been 
made  on  this  bill  that  the  public  is  with- 
out protection  on  labeling  and  without 
protection  on  slack -fill  (^  packages. 

I  would  point  out  that}  In  the  hearings 
it  became  crystal  clear  tiiat  many  of  the 
pc^ts  on  which  this  bill  has  been  sold 
are  presently  covered  in  the  law,  and 
wherever  there  have  been  violations  it 
could  be  charged  that  the  authorities 
that  are  in  charge  of  the  enforcement 
have  l>een  slack  in  theifr  application  of 
their  authority.  I 

As  to  readability  of  labels,  we  have  in 
the  laws  plenty  of  regulations  giving  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admlnliiration  the  au- 
thority they  need,  but  there  have  been 
cases  where  they  have  not  exercised 
their  authority. 

I  would  point  out  that  before  the  hear- 
ings were  over  I  doubt  that  we  had  a 
handful  of  people  who  r^^lly  would  have 
gone  along  with  the  origtoal  bill. 

It  was  our  intention  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  proper  labeling  and  proper 
packaging,  and  some  oonstructive  ap- 
proaches in  regard  to  a  leading  of  mat- 
ter in  detail  on  the  puckages  by  the 
housewives.  I  think  the  committee  did 
an  honestly  good  job,  and  I  hope  the 
bill  will  stay  in  its  present  form,  and  I 
hope  title  V  will  be  taken  out  and  stay 
out  of  the  bill  so  far  ad  the  passage  in 
both  bodies  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  jftnd  extend  my 
remarks  made  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri?  I 

There  was  no  objectlonl.' 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
inous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CtrNNiNGBAM]  may  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gpntleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objectior 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  !Mr.  Speaker,  as 
»  member  of  the  Comniittee  on  Inter- 
^ate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  support 
jnls  legislation  and  have  long  pressed 
[w  action  in  this  field.  There  have 
oem  many  deceptive  piractices  in  the 
"♦wUng  of  food  products  and  I  believe 


this  bill  will  halt  the  obnoxious  ginunlcks 
used  and  which  irritate  the  housewife. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  House  version  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Priedel]. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page 
27  of  the  bUl  (HR.  15440)  there  is  found 
the  following  language: 

(d)  No  regulation  adopted  under  thlB  Act 
shall  preclude  the  continued  use  of  return- 
able or  reusable  glass  containers  for  bever- 
ages In  inventory  or  with  the  trade  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  any 
regulation  under  this  Act  preclude  the  or- 
derly disposal  of  packages  In  Inventory  or 
with  the  trade  as  of  the  effective  date  of  such 
regulation. 

I  refer  particularly  to  that  part  of  the 
subsection  which  says,  "nor  shall  any 
regulation  under  this  Act  preclude  the 
orderly  disposal  of  packages  in  Inventory 
or  with  the  trade  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  such  regiilation." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  lan- 
guage would  also  apply  to  laliels  for  con- 
tainers and  packages  In  inventory.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  I  may  read  the 
language,  it  says,  "nor  shall  any  regula- 
tion under  this  act  preclude  the  orderly 
disposal  of  packages  in  Inventory  or  with 
the  trade  as  of  the  effective  date  of  such 
regulation." 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  this  would 
apply  to  inventories  of  containers  and 
packages  and  not  to  inventory  of  labels, 
because  they  might  have  20  or  30  years' 
supply  of  labels  piled  up.  But  whatever 
packages  or  containers  that  they  have 
in  inventory  that  are  labeled — this  lan- 
guage takes  care  of  that. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  In  other  words,  if  I 
may  inquire  of  the  gentleman,  the  labels 
that  already  are  on  the  paclcages  or  con- 
tainers would  be  all  right? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    Yes,   that  is  cor- 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  15440. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  legislation  and 
programs  designed  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove consumer  protections.  The  need 
for  added  consumer  protections  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  in  recent 
years  as  the  marketing  methods  of  man- 
ufacturers have  liecome  more  sophisti- 
cated and,  as  the  committee  report  states, 
"the  packages  have  replaced  the  sales- 
man." 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  recent 
months  is  an  added  reason  for  consumer 
legislation  of  this  type.  Both  the  need 
and  the  desire  of  consumers  to  get  the 
maximimi  goods  and  services  for  every 
dollar  expended  have  increased  in  recent 
months.  Obviously,  legislation  can  pro- 
vide only  the  opportunity  for  the  well- 
informed  consumer  to  make  a  judicious 
choice  in  the  selection  of  his  or  her  pur- 
chases. Whether  the  consumer  will  make 
\ise  of  that  opportunity  depends  on  the 
success  of  consumer  education  programs. 

I  aja  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  original 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act — com- 
monly  called   the   Truth-In-Packaging 


Act.  The  proposal  has  been  significantly 
amended  by  the  committee  in  an  effort 
to  meet  some  of  the  objections  advanced 
by  industry  representatives.  These 
amendments  have  reduced  the  protec- 
tions contained  in  the  original  bill. 
Nonetheless,  the  bill  before  us  today  still 
provides  for  some  advances  in  this  field 
and  merits  our  support  because  it  con- 
stitutes a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — in  the  case  of  food,  drugs,  de- 
vices £md  cosmetics — and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission — ^in  the  case  of  all 
other  consumer  commodities — to  require 
that  the  label  on  a  package  carries  the 
identity  of  the  commodity  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer,  packer 
or  distributor;  that  the  label  states  the 
net  quantity  of  the  contents  in  easy-to- 
read  t3i>e;  and,  that  fCH-  packages  con- 
taining less  than  4  pounds  or  1  gaUon 
the  net  weight  be  stated  both  in  total 
oimces  and  in  pounds  and  ounces  or  in 
pints,  or  quarts,  and  ounces.  For  ex- 
ample, a  box  of  soap  powder  containing 
that  34  ounces  would  have  to  provide  a 
statement  to  that  effect  and  also  tliat  it 
ccmtalns  "2  pounds  and  2  ounces."  Com- 
parable provisions  r^ate  to  packages 
where  the  linear  or  area  measure  is 
significant — ^for  example  paper  toweling. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  issuances  of 
regulations  to  determine  which  size 
paclcages  could  be  latieled  as  "small," 
"medium."  and  "large."  This  will  end 
the  situation  where  one  brand  of  soap 
powder  is  sold  in  »  box  marked  "large" 
while  the  same  size  box  of  soap  powder 
by  a  rival  manufacturer  is  marked 
"medium."  Regulations  could  also  be 
issued  which  require  that  a  package 
which  is  labeled  as  to  the  niunber  of 
"servings"  woiild  have  to  state  the  net 
quantity  of  each  such  "serving"  in  terms 
of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count. 
Many  articles  on  consumer  problons 
have  pointed  out  that  rivad  food  products 
may  each  claim  that  it  has  "four  serv- 
ings" of  the  food  involved.  However, 
four  people  might  find  the  amount  al- 
lotted totally  inadequate  in  one  case 
and  adequate  in  an  other. 

Regulations  can  also  be  adopted  with 
regEu-d  to  sales  promotions  featiuing 
"cents  off"  offers.  For  example,  such 
regulations  could  prevent  a  manufac- 
turer from  printing  "5  cents  off"  on  all 
of  its  packages  to  try  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  product  regularly  sells  for 
mor<f  than  the  price  being  asked  in  the 
store  at  the  time.  Regulations  could 
also  be  issued  to  require  that  packages 
of  nonfood  products  list  all  ingredients 
in  order  of  decreasing  predominance,  as 
is  now  required  for  food  product?. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  half  empty 
packages  may  finally  be  reached  by  Fed- 
eral regulations.  There  are  occasions 
when  a  product  must  be  wrrapped  spe- 
cially to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  as 
it  is  being  shipped  in  the  boxes  in  which 
it  will  t>e  ultimately  offered  on  the 
shelves  in  the  store.  In  addition,  auto- 
matic machines  used  on  some  products 
may  result  in  filling  a  package  to  less 
than  capacity  because  of  the  problem  of 
automatically  sealing  the  package  by 
machine.    However,  in  contrast  to  these 
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two  sitiiations,  the  consumer  Is  often 
cheated  or  misled  because  the  manufac- 
turer deliberately  chooses  a  box  far  big- 
ger than  Is  needed  for  the  quantity  of  the 
product  being  sold.  The  customer  gets 
a  box,  one-third  of  which  is  paper  lining. 
This  Is  the  so-called  "nonfunctional  fill" 
and  may  be  on  the  way  out  if  this  bill  Is 
finally  enacted. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  falls  short  on 
s<»ne  counts.  My  bill,  for  example, 
would  have  authorized  r^ulations  which 
would  have  compelled  manufacturers 
and  distributors  to  use  standard  units  of 
weight  and  measure  for  products;  it 
would  have  made  it  possible  that  similar 
products  would  be  sold  in  standard  sizes. 
For  example,  soap  powder  might  come  in 
packages  of  a  half-poimd,  pound,  2 
pounds,  5  poimds,  10  pounds  or  20 
pounds.  The  alert  shopper  coxild  then 
compare  competing  brands  if  they  all 
came  in  such  standard  quantities.  But 
how  does  the  shopper  compare  relative 
unit  prices  of  soap  powder  if  one  pack- 
age with  3  pounds  and  4  ounces  sells  for 
$1.31  and  another  with  12  ounces  sells 
for  27  cents? 

In  its  present  form,  the  Mil  before  us 
authorizes  the  Seoretary  of  Commerce  to 
try  to  encourage  manufcM;turers  to  agree 
voluntarily  to  adopt  a  set  of  standard 
weights  and  package  shapes.  If  this  ef- 
fort to  get  voluntary  agreement  fails, 
the  Secretary  is  advised  to  return  to  the 
Congress  for  new  legislation.  I  fear  that 
we  can  anticipate  that  this  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

A  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  way  In 
which  this  bill  Is  enforced  by  the  Federal 
agencies  involved.  Their  commitment 
to  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  is  es- 
sential because  we  leave  so  much  to  their 
Initiative.  We  must  watch  very  closely 
to  see  whether  the  regulations  which  will 
be  issued  and  the  efforts  to  achieve  vol- 
untary compliance  by  the  industries  in 
these  fields  do  provide  the  progress  we 
seek  and  we  must  stand  ready  to  enact 
additional  legislation  if  this  bill  fails  to 
achieve  its  purposes. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  15440. 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
which  will  be  passed  by  the  House  today 
will  be  of  great  help  to  the  American 
housewife  in  the  supermarket.  It  will 
as^t  her  in  making  choices  between 
competing  products  and  between  differ- 
ent quantities  of  the  same  product.  We 
do  need  regulation  of  misleading  pack- 
aging and  inconsii^cuous,  hard-to-read, 
and  hard-to-find  labeling  Information. 
Housewives  now,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
fraud  of  "cents  off"  deals  found  on  the 
shelves. 

No  longer  will  the  housewife  end  up 
paying  the  same  price  she  would  nor- 
mally pay  for  a  product  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  bargain  but  is  not.  No 
longer  will  the  lady  of  the  house  have  to 
wade  through  the  supermarket  jungle  of 
deliberately  confusing  sizes,  shapes,  and 
net  weights  so  as  to  recognize  the  better 
buy  between  two  sizes  of  the  same  prod- 
uct made  by  the  same  msmufacturer. 


This  legislation  will  save  American 
housewives  and  families  millions  of  hard- 
earned  dollars  in  guaranteeing  they  will 
get  full  value  for  their  money.  If  the 
Congress  would  follow  this  commonsense 
philosophy  in  other  fields  and  cut  off 
foreign  aid,  antipoverty.  and  other  wel- 
fare state  inflationary  programs,  the 
American  family  would  be  better  able  to 
deal  with  the  cost  of  education  and  the 
expense  of  clothing  and  feeding  the 
family.  This  legislation  has  been  long 
needed  and  gives  the  American  consumer 
a  much  deserved  break. 

It  is  my  view — and  I  feel  it  Is  the  intent 
of  this  Congress — that  any  extra  cost 
Incurred  by  the  producer  through  this 
legislation  should  not  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  think 
this  legislation  should  be  changed  in 
conference  with  the  Senate  to  make  the 
costs  of  compliance  so  prohibitive  that 
consumer  costs  will  be  Increased.  ;i  am 
assured  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Harley  Staggers. 
of  West  Virginia,  that  he  will  take  this 
attitude  when  he  goes  to  conference  with 
this  bill. 

I  have  always  supported  the  housewife 
in  the  marketplace.  I  have  voted  to  sta- 
bilize the  price  of  coffee  so  as  to  prevent 
wild  price  increases  in  that  commodity. 
I  have  likewise  voted  to  stabilize  the  price 
of  sugar.  And  I  have  voted  only  for  those 
wheat  and  cotton  subsidies  which  were 
a  necessity  to  the  farmer  In  his  economic 
predicament.  I  have  very  zealously  In- 
sisted that  products  made  from  these 
commodities  should  not  undergo  appre- 
ciable price  Increases. 

Congress  has  done  a  tremendous  job  in 
protecting  the  housewife  and  the  Amer- 
ican family  in  the  marketplace.  I  feel 
that  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  to  be  passed  today  is  another  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  sum>ort  of  KR.  15440.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  f  rcwn  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  committee  for  the  time 
and  effort  they  have  devoted  to  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
My  support  of  this  bill  is  somewhat  re- 
luctant, however.  I  wish  that  it  were  a 
stronger  bill  and  in  that  regard,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  dlstingiiished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  biU  surely 
should  have  had  mandatory  labeling 
provisions  and  mandatory  standards  of 
weights  and  measiu-es.  In  my  judgment, 
an  overwhelming  case  was  made  for  re- 
taining the  stronger  provisions  of  Sena- 
tor Hart's  bill  and  I  think  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  conunlttee  saw  fit  in  Its  wisdom 
to  r^nove  those  sections  of  the  bill. 

What  we  have  is  only  half  a  truth-ln- 
packaglng  bill.  Without  enforcible 
provisions  for  labeling,  weights,  and  sizes 
of  packages,  the  bill  lacks  the  very  ele- 
ments which  would  assure  protection  of 
the  consumer's  Interests.  I  am  hopeful 
that  In  the  event  this  bill  goes  to  con- 


ference, it  Is  the  version  of  the  other 
body  which  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGOERfi.  I  yidd  to  the  g&i- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  our  ccmunittee  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  section  502(e) 
of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
drugs  presently  require  disclosure  of  in- 
gredients that  have  considerations  of 
health  and  safety,  but  not  as  to  con- 
siderations of  price,  value,  and  so  forth. 
In  other  words,  those  ingredients  which 
are  therapeutically  active  must  be  de- 
clared under  the  regulations  of  the  sec- 
tion which  I  cited  In  the  order  of  their 
predominance. 

Under  section  5(c)  (4)  of  the  bill,  in 
which  we  exempt  food  from  the  opera- 
tion of  that  section,  no  reference  is  made 
to  drugs,  wherefis  both  drugs  and  food 
imder  the  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
receive  similar  treatment. 

I  just  want  to  know  from  the  chairman 
the  situation  with  reference  to  drugs 
when  you  compare  them  to  food  within 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  section 
5(c)(4). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  those 
foods  are  already  covered  under  the  act. 
This  extends  It  to  drugs  and  cosmetics 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 
There  must  be  a  reason  to  show  why  the 
ingredients  should  be  there  on  the  label 
either  for  value  comparison  or  to  prevent 
decei>tion.  This  is  the  discretionary  part 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  In  other  words, 
with  drugs  and  cosmetics,  where  there 
are  literally  dozens  and  dozens  of  non- 
active  ingredients,  if  these  Ingredients 
have  no  value  so  far  as  price  comparison 
is  concerned,  it  is  not  the  Intent  of  this 
legislation  to  require  the  listing  of  those 
Ingredients? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  unless  the  list- 
ing is  necessary  In  order  to  make  the 
value  comparison  possible. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  understand  if 
they  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  price 
comparisons,  then  they  should  properly 
be  listed.  But  if  they  are  not  necessary 
in  making  price  comparisons,  then  there 
would  be  no  requirement  that  they  be 
listed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gii-ti- 

GANl. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  HJR.  15440  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cmnmerce. 


This  very  important  J>lece  of  legisla- 
tion not  only  offers  consumers  a  measure 
of  protection  unknown  heretofore  against 
dishonest  and  deceptive  practices  in  the 
packaging  of  consumer  commodities  but 
provides  as  well  regulations  designed  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  housewife  to  com- 
pare the  value  of  conutiodltles  on  the 
retail  shelf.  : 

At  the  same  time  the  legislation  does 
nothing  that  will  needlessly  Inhibit  the 
operations  of  the  production  lines  of  our 
manufacturers,  packagers,  and  distribu- 
tors who  are  today  providing  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  with  the  greatest  array  of 
commodities  ever  made  available  to  the 
purchasing  public  and  to  provide  these 
commodities  at  the  lowest  prices  avail- 
able anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  the  American  consimier 
today  has  a  choice  of  some  8,000  pack- 
aged commodities  in  the  modern  super- 
market, and  that  probably  80  percent  of 
these  products  were  n^t  available  15 
years  ago.  The  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years  in  the  field  of  pro- 
duction and  packaging  of  food  items  and 
household  products  is  diflScult  to  describe, 
though  It  has  resulted  In  providing  to  the 
American  family  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  known  in  the  world. 

The  task  confronting  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  was 
to  develop  legislation  which  would  elim- 
inate from  the  market  pltoe  a  number  of 
undesirable  and  confusing  merchandis- 
ing practices  on  the  part  of  a  very  small 
minority  of  our  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors, while  at  the  (ame  time  per- 
mitting the  widest  possible  latitude  in 
the  development  of  neW  products,  new 
production  processes  and  more  efficient 
packaging.  H.R.  15440  in  my  judgment 
accomplishes  precisely  that. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign C(»nmerce  held  hilirlngs  on  this 
legislation  for  18  days  anid  the  testimony 
from  Members  of  Congmss.  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  concerned.  State  agencies,  labor 
and  consumer  organizatlcxns,  trade  asso- 
ciations and  individual  companies  has 
been  published  in  two  vtilumes  rimnlng 
to  1160  printed  pages.  Prom  this  mass 
of  testimony  certain  facts  were  gleaned 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
made  imperative  certain  substitute 
changes  in  the  legislation  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  these  changes  have  now 
been  embodied  in  HJl.  16440.  The  bill 
under  discussion  today  is  a  stronger, 
clearer,  and  more  efflcaclous  measure 
than  the  one  adopted  in  the  other  body 
uid  at  the  same  time  ajvoids  the  cum- 
bersome restrictive  and  quite  uimeces- 
sary  regulatory  apparaJtus  which  the 
Senate  bill  would  have  clamped  upon 
American  Industry. 

The  voluntary  standards  of  the  weights 
wid  measures  provision  get  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5  (d)  and  (e)  provide  a  flexible  and 
efficient  method  for  the  voluntary  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Industry  to  eliminate  and 
restrict  the  urmecessary  proliferation 
of  package  sizes,  and  provides  at  the 
same  time  a  means  by  *whlch  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  cani  report  to  Con- 
fess on  any  specific  instance  in  which 
we  voluntary  procedure  has  failed  to 


produce  the  desired  result,  so  that  Con- 
gress may  then  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  write  appropriate  legislation  with  re- 
gard to  such  problems. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  protects 
both  the  consumer  and  the  producer  and 
in  Its  present  form  represents  a  real  tri- 
umph of  legislative  wisdom,  skill,  and  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  re- 
spectively urge  prompt  approval  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  several 
questions  relating  to  section  5(c)(4)  of 
this  bill,  which  provides  authority  to  re- 
quire on  the  label,  in  decreasing  order  of 
predominance,  the  ingredients  in  non- 
food packages.  Of  course,  we  already  re- 
quire that  on  foods.  But  apparently  this 
bill  would  extend  the  requirement  to  cos- 
metics except  In  "situations  Involving 
proprietary  trade  secrets."  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STACjGERS.    That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Suppose  a  manufac- 
turer should  claim  that  everything  about 
his  preparation  Is  a  trade  secret,  as  cos- 
metic manufacturers  usually  do.  Is 
there  a  definition  in  the  bill  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  trade  secret? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  there  is  not. 
The  manufacturers  are  very  adequately 
protected  and  covered  in  the  bill.  You 
are  talking  about  the  discretionary  part 
of  the  bUl.  The  ingredient  provisions 
are  not  mandatory.  A  listing  of  the  in- 
gredients may  be  needed  on  the  label 
for  purposes  of  value  comparison  or  if 
there  is  some  attempt  to  deceive.  Then 
the  ingredients  must  be  put  on  the  label. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  chairman  assure  us  that  it  is  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  to  require  a 
listing  of  cosmetic  ingredients  on  the 
packages  under  this  bill  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  where  the  trade  knows 
very  well  what  is  in  the  competing  prod- 
ucts— ^where  everybody  knows  except  the 
consumer?  There  are  actually  very  few 
secrets  in  the  cosmetic  trade,  as  a  read- 
ing of  the  industry  publications  will  cer- 
tainly show.  But  if  this  bill  can  lead 
to  the  listing  of  the  ingredients  in  cos- 
metics on  the  packages,  it  will  be  an 
Important  contribution  to  consumer  well- 
being.  I  certainly  hope  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  will  vigorously  use 
this  authority  and  be  encouraged  to  in- 
terpret it  to  mean  actual  trade  secrets 
and  not  anything  that  any  manufacturer 
tries  to  claim  is  a  trade  secret  merely  to 
keep  the  consiuner  in  the  dark.  This 
would  really  help  allergy  sufferers  to  se- 
lect cosmetics. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  just  answered  a 
similar  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri.  I  said  this  is  up  to  the  FDA 
if  necessary  to  prevent  consiuner  de- 
ception or  to  facilitate  value  compari- 
sons. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  supix>rt  the  fair  packaging  and 
labeling  legislation  before  us.  This  leg- 
islation, which  will  give  the  consumer 
the  necessary  Information  to  make  ra- 


tional choices  in  the  marketplace.  Is 
long  overdue. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  bill  we  would  be 
considering  today  would  have  the  ad- 
ditional safeguards  of  S.  985,  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  Interests  of  time  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  89th  Congress,  how- 
ever. I  shall  support  the  House  bill.  H.R. 
15440.  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It 
r«>resents  the  collective  judgment  of 
this  distinguished  conunlttee  as  to  what 
is  necessary  to  give  the  constmier  this 
legislation  in  the  present  Congress. 

The  conunlttees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  declared  the  policy  of  this 
legislation  as  follows: 

Informed  conaximere  are  essential  to  the 
fair  and  efBclent  functioning  of  a  free  mar- 
ket economy.  Packages  and  tbelr  labels 
should  enable  consumers  to  obtain  acciirate 
Information  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents and  should  facUltate  value  compari- 
sons. Therefore,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  assist  con- 
sumers and  manufacturers  in  reaching  these 
goals  in  the  marketing  of  consumer  goods. 

No  more  forceful  statement  could  be 
made  in  support  of  this  legislation  so  im- 
portant to  all  the  consumers  of  tiiis 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  opportunity 
of  strengthenliig  the  bill  by  amendments 
on  the  fioor.  I  urge  the  conferees  to  re- 
store the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  furnish  additional  safe- 
guards for  the  consumer  in  his  purchases 
of  consumer  commodities. 

In  particular.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  version  of  section  5(d)  would 
prevalL  It  provides  that  whenever  the 
.promulgating  authority  determines  that 
the  weights  or  quantities  in  which  any 
consumer  commodity  is  being  distributed 
for  retail  sale  are  likely  to  impair  the 
ability  of  consumers  to  make  price  per 
unit  comparisons,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  request  the  producer  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  a  volim- 
tary  product  standard.  However,  if 
the  voluntary  process  is  not  successful 
in  developing  a  standard  to  take  care 
of  the  problem,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  develop 
a  reasonable  range  of  weights  and  quan- 
tities in  which  a  consumer  commodity 
may  be  marketed. 

In  the  House  bill  the  only  recourse, 
if  the  volimtary  procedure  is  unsuccess- 
ful, is  for  the  Secretary  of  Ccanmerce  to 
report  promptly  to  the  Congress  with  a 
statement  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  under  the  voluntary  standards  pro- 
gram and  his  recommendation  as  to 
whether  (ingress  should  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  regulatory  authority  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  question.  As 
we  know,  the  enactment  of  additional 
legislative  authority  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  regiilations  could  be  a  slow  and 
arduous  route  to  providing  the  consimier 
a  reasonable  choice  to  assure  that  the 
free  competitive  forces  of  the  market 
will  operate. 

Further,  the  labeling  proyisi<»is  of 
the  Senate  bill  have  been  diluted.  In 
the  Senate  bill,  authority  was  provided 
to  make  regulations  on  a  ccHnmodlty-line 
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basis  to  require  sufficient  ingredients  or 
composition  information  on  the  labels  of 
food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  in  percentages 
or  proportions  so  that  the  consumer 
could  determine  the  relative  value  of 
competing  products.  The  House  bill  only 
extends  to  non-foods  the  present  re- 
quirement for  the  listing  of  ingredients 
in  the  order  of  decreasing  predominance 
and  eliminates  the  proportions  of  in- 
gredients on  the  labels  of  foods,  drugs, 
and  cosmetics  so  necessary  to  making  a 
determination  of  the  economic  value  of  a 
commodity. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  labeling  pro- 
vision on  servings  is  also  preferable,  in 
my  judgment.  I  would  urge  that  if  the 
serving  provision  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  provides  the  authority  to  establish 
and  deiOne  servings  is  not  restored,  that 
the  servings  provision  of  the  House  bill. 
to  require  a  statement  of  the  net  quan- 
tities of  a  serving  be  added  to  the  label, 
be  moved  to  the  mandatory  section  4(a) . 

Mr.  l^ieaker,  this  legislation  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  of  ending  consumer 
confusion.    I  urge  that  it  be  approved. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  THrglnla  [Mr.  StagoebsI.  chairman 
of  the  Ccumnlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee, for  favorably  reporting  HJl. 
1M40,  known  as  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislative  proposal  should 
properly  be  known  as  the  housewives  bill. 

The  proper  administration  of  this  leg- 
islation would  serve  as  a  real  aid  to  the 
housewives  of  America,  in  particular,  in 
accurately  determining  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  of  the  merchandise,  as  well 
as  identifying  the  value  received  for  the 
dollar  spent.  It  is  primarily  the  house- 
wife of  America  who  is  responsible  for  the 
famUy  budget.  It  is  the  housewife  of 
America  who  has  the  responsibility  for 


purchasing  the  groceries  for  members  of 
her  family.  Therefore,  under  this  legis- 
lation, the  hoiisewlfe  would  be  able  to 
determine  the  actual  value  received  for 
each  dollar  she  spends. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  intend  to  vote  for  Hit.  15440, 
the  Fedr  Packaging  and  lAbeling  Act. 
However,  I  take  this  time  to  deplore  the 
procedures  that  have  been  used  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  being  presented 
to  the  House  on  a  day  when  a  total  of 
23  bills  are  being  considered.  This  re- 
quires a  resort  to  the  use  of  the  so-called 
suspension  of  tiie  rules  technique  un- 
der which  only  40  minutes  of  debate  will 
be  permitted  and  amendments  of  any 
kind  are  barred.  Had  this  bill  been 
brought  to  the  floor  under  what  I  con- 
sider normal  and  sound  legislative  pro- 
cediu-es  I  was  prepared  to  offer  a  pack- 
age marking  amendment  to  the  truUi-in- 
packaging  bill.  The  facts  are  indis- 
putable that  in  many  instances  packages 
of  small  imported  hardware  items  are 
being  repackaged  and  sold  in  the  United 
States  with  no  marking  thereon  to  in- 
dicate the  country  of  origin.  These 
small  imported  items  are  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  large  containers,  such  as 
kegs,  barrels,  casks,  and  so  forth.  Fol- 
lowing delivery  to  importers,  the  con- 
tainers are  opened  and  contents  repack- 
aged in  UJ3.  ^pe  packages  with  no  mark- 
ing thereon  to  indicate  country  of  origin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  and  U.S. 
address  of  the  importer  of  the  products 
is  plainly  marked  on  the  new  package. 
Thus  buyers  of  such  imports  are  misled 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  buying 
"made  in  U.SA."  products,  which  is  en- 
tirely untrue. 

This  misleading  practice  is  growing 
daily  tliroughout  the  country.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  our  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  the  above  items  and  many 
others  are  extremely  anxious  to  have  this 


misleading  and  marking  practice  elim. 
inated. 

The  object  of  the  truth-in-packaging 
bill  Is  to  inform  till  buyers  of  packaged 
merchandise  as  to  what  they  are  actually 
busring.  The  requirement  that  all  newly 
made-up  packages  of  imports  be  plainly 
marked  in  English  with  the  country  of 
origin  is.  therefore,  germane  and  in  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  and  objective  of  the 
truth-in-packaglng  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Include  in  the  Record  some  recent  sta- 
tistics which  relate  to  the  importing  of 
screws,  bolts,  and  nuts,  and  rivets  into 
the  United  States.  They  document  very 
clearly  the  statements  that  I  have  just 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  even  more  pressing  than 
a  demand  for  a  truth-in-packaglng  bill 
is  the  requirement  for  a  truth-in-legis- 
lation  bill.  The  bill  before  us  is  sup- 
posed to  address  itself  to  the  problem  of 
slack  filling  in  packages  where  air  space 
is  misrepresented  to  the  housewife  as 
constituting  actual  volume  of  the  product 
being  packaged.  I  find  that  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  replete  with  "slack  fill- 
ing."  It  purports  to  be  something  that  it 
really  is  not.  It  is  merely  a  label  which 
the  Democratic  administration  can  now 
trot  out  before  the  American  electorate  in 
a  cynical  effort  to  make  them  believe  that 
we  have  achieved  a  significant  advance 
in  the  field  of  consumer  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  It  is  merely  an  empty 
shell  designed  to  mislead  the  American 
voter  into  thinking  that  one  of  the 
planks  of  the  Oreat  Society  has  now  been 
laid.  This  bill  represents  just  another 
example  of  this  adniinistratlon's  pen- 
chant for  tielng  something  up  with  a 
blue  ribbon  in  a  fancy  package  in  order 
to  make  it  appear  different  from  that 
which  it  really  is.  _^ 

The  statistics  follow : 


Tc4al  weekly  importations  from  all  countries  (data  from  Ships'  Manifests  Reports,  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  City), 
includes  screw  products  made  of  all  metals,  headis,  lengths,  threads,  etc.  (wood  screws,  machine  screws,  tapping  screws,  machine  tcrevc 
nti/s,  hex-head  capscrews,  setscrews,  stove  bolts,  tubular  and  split  rivets,  socket  screws,  bolts  and  nuts  of  all  types,  etc.) 
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Importations  of  screws, 
at  various  U.S.  ports  of 
331  Madison  Ave.,  New 


nuts,  and  rivets  into  the  United  States  during  week  ending  Aug.  96,  1986 — Data  derived  from  ships'  manifests 
aitry  as  reproduced  from  import  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (compiled  by  George  P.  Byrne, 
York,  N.Y.  10017) 

QUANTITIES  BROVOHT  IN  BY  IMPORT  AGENTS  OR  CONSIGNEES 


Produci 


Barrel  bolts  (1,400  pounds)... 
Hei  steel  nuts  (2,883  pounds). 
Steel  nuts  (22,114  pounds) 


poo  a  la). 


Iron  nuts  (2,607  pounds) 

Iron  rivets  (12,291  pounds). 

Bolts,  nuts  (3,067  pounds) 

Bolts,  screws,  and  nuts  (1,208 
Yellow  bolts  (23,025  pounds). 
Steel  wood  screws  (28,140  pounds)!. 

Bolts  (84,216  pounds).. 

Heiagon  nuts  (84,000  pounds)... 

Steel  nuts  (6,852  pounds) 

Heinuts  (14,947  pounds) 

Iron  rivets  (1,025  pounds) 

Bolts  (1,069  pounds) 

Brass  screws 

Muntz  metal  bolts 

BroDze  screws  (28,000  pounds)... 

BtTBts  (2,220  pounds) 

Nuts  (935  pounds) 

Soews  (45,213  pounds)... 

NoU,  bolts  (-26,376  pounds) 

Machine  screws  (16,400  pounds)  . . 
Steel  bolts,  nuts  (12,161  pounds). 
Bolts  and  C-clomps  (11,168  pound^ 
Stove  bolts,  nuts  (13,400  pounds) 

Steel  nuU  (25,060  pounds) 

Steel  nuts  (16,406  pounds) 
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Bnas  screws  (666  pounds) . 

Vats  (528  pounds)-.- 

Nats  (3,000  pounds) 

Steel  nuts  (20,200  pounds) 

Steel  nuts  (20,000  pounds) 

B<*3  (28,400  pounds) 

Screws  (50,000 pounds).-- 

Screws  (13,400  pounds) 

Nats  (34,000  pounds) 

Socws  and  nuts  (37,600  pounds). 

Steel  bolts  (115.200  pounds)- 

Nuts  (22,400  pounds) 

Botts  and  nuts  (104,200  pounds) . 

!<*•  and  nuU  (36,000  pounds) . . 
«*»  and  nuU  (34,000  pounds) . . 

|"w»  (7,200  pounds) 

Nwl  nuts  (9,600  pounds) 

BolU  (7,500  pounds) 

Nstl. 


g<*»  (»,400  pounds) 

wws,  nnts  (64,000  pounds) 

|<*l  (16,400  pounifi) ^ 

Bolu,lciand8tloo  (100,000  pounds 

2o»  (38,000  pounds) !??r. 

gMPScrews  (66,008  pounds).... 
■■mnts  and  nuts  (5,212  pounds) 

»BU  (8,000  pounds)..- „ 

Steel  nnts  (4,000  pounds) 

Steel  nuU  (2,000  pounds) 

««£*-nuts  (150484  pounds)... 

2»«»8  (5,426  pounds) 

Hn  nnts  (16  610  pounds) 

Natl  and  bolu  (33,818  pounds) . . 
Bolts  and  nuts  (124,000  pounds) . 

CXU 1567— 4>ftr ; 


Hex  nuts  (3,220  pounds). 

Brass-plated  Iron  rivets  (1,050  i>ocU]s). 

Steel  bolts,  nuts,  and  washers  (59i'83  pounds). 

Bolts  and  nuts  (43,920  pounds) .  -  j.- 

Bolts  and  nuts  (15,879  pounds) 

Steel  stove  bolts  (11,680  pounds).. . 

Slotted  steel  machine  screws  (12,7^  i  poiuds). 

Hei  nuts  (4,720  pounds) 

Capscrews  (15,900  pounds) . 
3t«cl screws  (3,062  pounds). 
Steel  acrews,  bolts  (64,398  pounds)!. 

Machine  holts  (21 ,479  pounds) 1 

Head  bolts  less  nuts,  machine  screWs  (28, 840  pounds). 
Steal  metal  screws  (12,  378  pounds). - 

Metal  bolts 

Steel  stove  bolts  (26,  874  pounds). 

Steel  stove  bolts 

Steel  square  machine  bolts 

Bteel  carriace  bolts 

Uaebine  bolts  (36^08  pounds). 

Hei  steel  nuts  (1,(181  pounds) 

Steel  hanger  bolts  (10,606  pounds) 

M.  8.  machine  screws  (10,325  pow  i^s). 

Stove  bolts  less  nuts  (.4,450  poundi  )L. 

Steel  screws  (11,865  pounds). 

Steel  nuts  (16,577  pounds)... 

Steel  nuts  (49,913  pounds) ... 

Slotted  steel  sheet  metal  screws  (slljio  poun^). 

Steel  itove  bolts  less  nuts  (58322  i^cjunds). 

Heinuts  (7,500  pounds) 

Heinuts  (1,731  pounds) 

Heinuts  (6,430  pounds) 

Hfflns,  screws  (8,760  pounds) 

Steel  wood  screws  (2,566  pounds). 
Bolts,  nuts  (836  pounds). 


'    Quantity 


7 

16 

645 


18  cases 

04  cases 

21  cases 

Scases 

105  kegs.... 
263dniins.. 

482  cases 

604  cases... 
28  barrels 

106  ( 
5< 


133  ( 

21  cases- 
10  ( 
8< 
6( 

235  kegs 

167  kegs 

82  kegs 


92  packages. 

100  cases 

140  kegs 

134  kegs 


18 


20  kegs 

Scases 

870  cases  and  33  kegs. 

283  cases 

93  cases 

10  cases  and  86  kegs. . 

70  kegs 

40  kegs 

105  kegs 

16  kegs 

340  packages 

Ill  kegs 

166  kegs 

81  kegs. 

176  kegs 

44  kegs- 

16  pits 

1  pit 

31  keg* 

6kcga 

10  kegs 

64  kegs 

65  kegs 

28  kegs 

149  < 
240( 
80  drums 

82  cases 

382  kegs  and  4  cases. 


60  kegs 

11  kegs 

90  kegs 

520  cases- 

76  cases 

2dnims 

Scases 

Scases 

6  tons.- 

101  kegs 

100  cases 

147caaes 

260  kegs 

67  kegs 

120  kegs 

188  kegs 

676  kegs 

112  kegs 

171  pits 

274  packages 

720  packs 

68  packs 

36  cases 

48  kegs 

75  bags 

24  cartons 

108  cartons 

640  packs 

82  kegs 

1,000  bags 

175  cases . 

180  bags 

S3  cases 

40  kegs 

20  kegs 

16  cases 

796  cases 

35  kegs 

90  kegs 

486  bags. 

'596k(csl 

.26  cases) 


Coiutry 


Belgium.. 
.....do...-. 
England.. 

.....do. 

Germany. 
do 


do.- 

Netherlands.. 

India- 

Italy 

do 

do. 

do. 

do™ 

do.. 


.do-. 
.do. 


Japan. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

. do. 

do. 

do. 


-...do_ 
do. 

....do. 
-...do. 


do. 
.....do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 


}... 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 


.do. 


do. 


...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do- 
...do.. 
...do- 


do  

do 

.do 

do 

gCaiwan  FonnoBa). 
ngland 

do 


....do 

Germany 

Netherlands. . 

Italy 

Belgiimit 

Japan 

do 

....do 

do. 


}- 


Netherlands. 
Japan 

...do 

Italy- 

Oennany 

do. 


England 

Japan 

[-...do 

Belgium 

Sweden 

Belgium 

Nrtlwrlanda.. 

Japan 

Germany 

Belgium 

Netherlands., 
do - 


Japan. 

do... 

do... 

do._ 

.....do.. 


Port  of  entry 


New  York. 

do- 

do. 


....do 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

.-..do 

do 

....do 

....do- 

do 

....do 

do_,... 

do—... 


._do_ 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


. — do 

—.do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-.-.do 

....do 


....do 

..-.do 

.-.do 

—do 

—.do.... 
Baltimore, 
do. 


Chicago. 

do... 

Detroit., 
do... 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
-..do. 
....do. 
—.do. 


.do. 


....do.. 
....do.. 


.do 

do 

Galveston 

Houston 

.....do.. 

do 

do 

Los  Angeles.. 

do. 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

...-.do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


Consignee 


International  Hardware  Imparts. 

Order. 

Jacobson  Manufacturing,  Kenil worth, 

N.J. 
Andrew  Fisher  Cycle. 
Order. 

Zelenda  Machine  &  Tool. 
Alltransport,  New  York  City. 
Automotive  Hardware. 
H.  T.  Kennedy,  New  York  City. 
Commonwealth  Edison,  Chicago. 
Northern  Trading. 
Northern  Trading,  New  York  City. 
Reynolds  Fasteners,  New  York. 
Bowcraft  Trimming. 
Qulnn  Ferguson. 

American  Global  Fasteners. 

Trust  Co.,  Manufacttners. 

Perfect  Parts,  Inc. 

Bar  Zel  Screw,  Bolt  &  Nut. 

Automotive  Co.,  Inc. 

Martin  Trading. 

Ooaho  Trading. 

United  Pipe  Nipple. 

Kenneth  Byron,  Brooklyn. 

Laufer  Shipping,  New  York  City. 

Jacobson  Manufacturing,  Kenflworth, 

N.J. 
Michigan  Trading. 
Spatx  Bros. 

Continental  Bank  International. 
Akchurin  Corp.,  Hempstead. 
Marine  Midland  Trust. 
Hudson  Shipping. 
Michigan  Trading. 
Gehrig  lloban. 
U.S.  Forwarding. 
Order,  Chicago. 

Do. 
Continental  Bank  IntematlonaL 
Order,  Chicago. 
Martin  Trading. 

Hudson  Shipping. 

Michael  Co.  of  America,  Los  Angeles. 
S.  H.  Pomerance. 


Zenith  Fabricators. 

Sobel  Shipping,  New  York  City. 

Martin  Trading,  Ooeanalde. 

K.  J.  DeMay. 

Fastener  Industries. 

Artmark  Products. 

David  Komisar  Sl  Son. 

Sidney  Schelnert  A  Son.  Saddle  River, 

NJ. 
C^  Screw  dc  Nut  Co.  of  America. 
Century  Fasteners. 
U.S.  Forwarding. 
David  Allison. 
Achurin  Corp. 
American  Chain  &  Cable. 
Kerr  Manrer. 
F.  M.  Wagner. 
Order. 

Reynolds  Fasteners.  New  York. 
A.  F.  Buntrom. 
Order. 

Northern  Trading,  New  York  City. 
Ajax  Bolt  A  Screw,  Detroit. 
Continental  Bank  International. 
A.  F.  Burstrom. 
Reynolds  Fasteners,  New  York. 
Gosho  Trading. 

A.  F.  Bwstrom. 

J.  V.  Carr,  Detroit. 

Dorf  International. 

American  Machinery  Implements. 

H.  T.  Kennedy.  New  York  City. 

Order. 

R.  W.  Smith. 

KulkoDi. 
Order. 
DelU  Steel. 
£.  S.  Zerwekh. 
Order. 
Do. 
E.  Zerwekh. 

Reynolds  Fasteners,  New  Yor*. 
The  Mercer  Chemical. 
Winter  Wolff. 

American  Bolt  &.  Screw  Manufacturing 
Order. 

Gosho  Trading. 

Continental  Bank  International.  New 
York  City. 
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Imvoriatiofu  of  sertw,  holU,  nuU.  and  riveU  into  the  UnUed  State*  during  u>eek  ending  Aug.  »6  1966-Dala  <^«"««'^/^  «iiP«'  «««•/*•«• 
S^^  US^rU  of  ^ry  ae  reproduced  from  import  buUetin  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (comjnUd  by  George  P.  Byrne, 
55/  MadieonAve.,  Neve  York,  N.Y.  IOC  17)— Continued 


QUANTTTIES  BBOUQHT  IN  BY  IMPORT  AQBNT8  OB  CON8IONEB8 


Product 


Qnantity 


Bnss  bolts  (400  pounds) 

Screws  and  bolts  (38,400  pounds) . 

Screw  and  bolts  (30,800  pounds).. 
liT-- 


Steel  nuts  (3,088  pounds) 

Bolts,  nuts,  and  screws  (S«,200  pounds). 

Eye  bolts  (18,000  pounds) - 

Lag  bolts  and  nuts  (21,200  pounds) 

Carrlace  bolts  (10,000  pounds) 

St«el  nots  (2,000  pounds) 

Soi^et  tetscrawB  (2,800  pounds)— 

St«el  nuts  (2,400  pounds). 


BUuremtad  rivets  (8,032  pounds). 
BtfUrcatad  rivets  (8,000  pounds). 


2< 
ia2kecs. 


Country 


1M( 

1S« 

181  kegs 

lOOkafs''.'." 
SO  kegs 

MCMCS 

12  packages. 

181 

40( 


Italy.. 
Japan. 


....do 

Netberlands. 

Japan 

...!-do. 

do. 

do 

Netherlands 

Japan 

do.- 

England 

do 


Port  o(  entry 


Miami.. 
do- 


Consignee 


Mobile 

Norfolk 

Philadelphia... 

do 

.....do..- 

do 

do 

San  Franeiaoo.. 

do. 

New  York 

do.— 


Order. 

Continental  Bank  International,  New 

York  City. 
Bam  Reisfeld. 
Mercer  Chemical  Corp. 
Order. 
Olobe  International,  Philadelphia. 

Do. 

Do. 
Meroer  Chemical. 
Mannikin  Co.,  RocUord,  HI. 
Air  Sea  Forwarders. 
Intermaritlme  Forwarding. 

Do. 


Non.— Total  pounds,  2,422,0(0. 


Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

All  of  us.  I  am  sure,  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  p«M;kaglng  In  our  ever-ex- 
panding consumer  market.  It  has  been 
truly  stated  that  "packages  have  replaced 
the  salesmen." 

T^xlay.  In  the  supermarkets  of  our  Na- 
tion, the  bright-colored  and  large-let- 
tered packages  attract  the  buyer.  As  a 
result,  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  to 
Insure  against  any  form  of  misrepresen- 
tation. 

The  committee  report  has  pointed  out 
that  this  legl^tlon  follows  the  Fur 
Products  Labeling  Act,  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  and  the  TextUe  Fiber  Prod- 
ucts Identification  Act.  The  directive  to 
insure  that  the  package  label  contains 
not  only  the  Identity  of  the  ccMnmodlty, 
but  a  separate  statement  of  net  quantity 
of  contents,  weight  of  contents  and  other 
description  should  eliminate  many  sales 
gimmicks  and  should  go  a  long  way  in 
removing  from  the  counters  of  this  coun- 
try misrepresented  articles. 

The  regulation  suggested  concerns 
other  safety  measures  such  as  the  quan- 
tity of  the  number  of  "servings,"  the  use 
of  "cents  off,"  and  "economy  size"  sales 
pnunotlons.  The  requirement  to  identify 
the  substances  contained  in  the  packag- 
ing should  also  bring  about  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  American  housewife. 

I  realize  there  are  many  who  feel  that 
the  legislation  under  consideration  does 
not  go  far  enough  and  tills  may  be  so. 
However,  as  has  been  pointed  out  this  Is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  if,  after 
the  Implementation  of  this  law  addition- 
al abuses  appear,  further  legislation  will 
of  course  be  indicated. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  reflect 
the  desire  of  this  Congress  to  bring  about 
honest  and  fair  packaging  and  that  there 
will  be  a  real  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
manufacturers  and  distributors  to  carry 
out  this  Intent  rather  than  to  seek  means 
of  avoiding  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
act  and  thus  defeat  the  very  intent  of 
the  act. 

I  support  the  legislation  and  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  UM.  15440,  the  Pair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act.  The  purposes  of 
this  so-called  truth-ln-labellng  biU  are 
to  Insure  that  the  labels  of  packaged 
consumer  commodities  adequately  in- 
form consumers  about  their  contents. 


and  to  promote  labeling  and  packaging 
practices  with  respect  to  packaged  con- 
sumer commodities  which  will  facilitate 
value  comparisons  by  consumers. 

Although  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
Is  far  weaker  than  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port consumer  legislation  had  hoped; 
nevertheless,  passage  of  the  measure  now 
will  at  least  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and,  hopefully,  strengthening 
amendments  can  be  considered  by  the 
next  Congress. 

Extensive  hearings  by  congressiwial 
committees  over  5  long  years  have  pro- 
duced volumes  of  testimony  which  in- 
dicate without  a  doubt  the  need  for  fair- 
labeling  legislation  in  the  interests  of 
protecting  the  American  consumer.  The 
housewives  of  America  have  been  ter- 
ribly confused  by  the  plethora  of  attrac- 
tive but  misleading  packaging  advertis- 
ing greeting  her  with  every  visit  to  the 
supermarket.  She  has  no  guideposts  to 
assist  her  in  comparison  shopping. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Senate  summed  up  the 
need  for  this  type  of  additional  consumer 
legislation  in  the  following  words: 

More  than  8,000  promotlonally  dealgned 
packages  now  ccHnpete  for  the  consumer  "b 
dollar,  where  20  years  ago,  orUy  1,500  con- 
fronted him.  In  the  interim  the  package 
on  the  supermarket  shelf  has  acquired,  by 
default,  the  informational  functions  form- 
erly performed  by  the  friendly— or  at  least 
famUlar — retaU  clerk.  But  this  Informa- 
tional fimctlon  has  come  into  increasing 
conflict  with  the  package's  role  as  Its  own 
most  enthusiastic  advertisement  and  pro- 
motional device.  And  information  has  too 
often  suffered  at  the  expense  of  promotion. 
If  the  consumer  la  to  be  capable  of  making 
Informed  cholcea  In  today's  supermarket, 
then  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  protect  him 
from  deliberate  frauds  and  deceits,  but  to 
require  afflrmaUvdy  that  the  relevant  In- 
formation be  presented  on  the  package  In  a 
cc^erent  and  meaningful  form  and  with  rea- 
sonable uniformity.  .  .  . 

This  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  has  "enough 
teeth"  in  it  to  aid  greatly  the  American 
shopper. 

It  would  require  the  labeling  of  con- 
tainers in  such  a  way  that  the  buyer  could 
determine  more  easily  the  weight  or 
volume  of  contents  of  the  many  Items 
now  sold  in  grocery  stores. 

According  to  this  bill,  the  contents  of 
the  package  would  have  to  be  prominent- 
ly displayed  on  the  front  label,  against  a 
background  from  which  the  type  could 


be  easily  read.  This  would  rule  out  such 
practices,  as  hard-to-read  silver  letter- 
ing on  a  white  background. 

Designations  such  as  "full  half  quart" 
or  "Jumbo  pint,"  would  be  banned. 

Similarly,  packages  that  are  not  com- 
pletely filled  and  where  the  empty  spat* 
has  no  functional  purpose,  would  be  out- 
lawed. 

The  Government  would  also  be  given 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  use  ol 
"cents  off"  labels  Indicating  that  the  item 
was  being  sold  at  a  bargain  price. 

Furthermore,  this  modified  bill  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
seek  volxmtary  industor  agreement  on 
package  sizes  and  shapes  In  cases  where 
he  found  that  proUferatton  of  packages 
had  made  price  comparisons  by  consum- 
ers extremely  difficult. 

I  believe,  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  consuming  public,  HJl.  15440 
should  be  approved  immediately  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  has  done  a  very  good  Job  of 
revising  H.R.  15440,  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act.  I  cannot,  however, 
support  this  measure  which  would,  in 
my  opinion,  insult  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  housewife  who  certainly  has 
the  ability  to  use  simple  arithmetic  to 
relate  cost  of  a  product  to  net  contents, 
listed  on  labels  now  as  required  by  law. 
In  the  area  of  labeling,  there  are  al- 
reacly  laws  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
fraudulent  advertising,  and  I  fully  en- 
dorse these  laws.  They  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  public. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  additional  law 
is  necessary  at  this  time  to  further  regu- 
late labeling. 

As  to  packaging,  the  act  before  the 
House  would  constitute  a  restraint  upon 
types,  sizes,  and  variety  of  packaging. 
Attractive  packaging  I  believe  is  appreci- 
ated by  customers,  and  adds  greatly  to 
the  seUing  appeal  of  most  merchandise 
including  food  products.  During  the 
holiday  season,  it  Is  traditional  to  find 
a  wide  variety  of  merchandise  on  every 
counter  In  special  holiday  packaging 
which  would  not  be  possible  if  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  were  in  force. 
It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  many  » 
bridegroom.  Joining  himself  in  wedlock 
to  the  apple  of  his  eye.  believed  he  was 
marrying  a  peach,  but  later  found,  when 
they  became  a  pair,  that  he  had  d»wn 
a  lemon.    The  packaging  may  be  better 


than  the  product,  but  this  hardly  seems 
an  occasion  for  Federal  law. 

I  carmot  support  this  legislation  which 
I  feel  is  not  needed  in  the  field  of  label- 
ing, and  would  restrain  manufacturers 
and  producers  in  packaging. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  this  legislation:  The  need  for 
a  truth-in-packaging  bill  is  clear  to  every 
American  housewife — and  should  be 
clear  to  most  of  their  husbands  as  well. 
f^bit  A  is  the  nearest  supermarket, 
where  packages  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
are  labeled  "extra  large"  and  "5  cents 
off." 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
will  Insure  that  the  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents in  each  package  is  clearly  printed 
thereon.  Furthermore,  It  gives  adminis- 
trative agencies  the  power  to  standardize 
the  use  of  words  like  "servings,"  and  to 
regulate  the  use  of  labels  such  as  "econ- 
omy size,"  and  "cents  off." 

I  had  hoped  that  we  knight  pass  even 
greater  protective  measures  this  session 
in  line  with  my  bill,  H  J^.  16298,  which  is 
similar  to  the  bill  spraiulored  by  Senator 
Hut  in  the  other  body,  i  That  bill  would, 
for  example,  have  given  Hxe  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission  authority  to 
establish  weights  and  qtuinUtles  for  the 
supermarket  and  drugstore  products  cov- 
ered in  the  bill  if  they  jdetermined  that 
the  existing  array  of  containers  made  it 
difficult  for  consumers  tc)  compare  prices. 

Nevertheless,  the  legislation  which  we 
vote  on  today  can  be  a  great  help  to  the 
American  consumer,  if  vigorously  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19, 1966, 1  introduced  legislation  provid- 
ing for  "truth  in  packaging."  That  orig- 
inal legislation  was  directed  toward  pro- 
tecting consumer  interests  in  the  vital 
area  of  consumer  packaging  and  labeling. 

Subsequently,  on  July  26,  1966, 1  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  strong  legislation 
to  protect  the  consumer. ; 

On  August  16,  I  testjified  before  the 
House  Committee  on  OdVemment  Oper- 
ations to  establish  a  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  In  that  testimony,  I  urged 
that  such  a  department  should  be  orga- 
nized to  record  the  day-by-day  cost  of 
food  and  other  merchandise  so  that  an 
Item  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity 
could  be  followed  throigh  various  de- 
erees  of  price  transition.  It  was  also  my 
hope  that  this  Department  would  be  con- 
cerned with  packaging  and  quality  of 
all  consumer  Items  since  bnly  a  few  of  the 
general  consumer  complaints  are  eligible 
for  action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

I  regret  that  it  was  essential  during 
the  course  of  committee  action  to  dilute 
the  bill  which  was  recentt^  passed  by  the 
other  body  which  was  designed  to  provide 
»basls  for  comparison  among  competing 
"lands  of  i>ackaged  consumer  goods. 
The  other  body  adopted  mandatory  pro- 
odures  for  setting  standard  package 
»«s  to  eliminate  the  current  confusion 
m  package  sizes. 

The  limitations  of  the  bill  reported  out 
w  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
'^onimerce  Committee  ate  helpful  in  re- 


quiring a  statement  of  contents  on  every 
package  label  but  the  consumer  will  be 
left  to  his  troublesome  computations  to 
determine  whether  the  package  he  buys 
will  be  what  it  seems  to  be. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  the  legislation 
is  referred  to  the  conference  committee, 
it  may  be  strengthened  to  provide  greater 
safeguards  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tion that  we  consider  today  is  the  begin- 
ning of  future  congressional  action  to 
protect  the  consumer  interests.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
should  be  required  to  be  printed  on  the 
label  of  every  product.  Today  there  are 
vast  quantities  of  items  which  are  not 
identifiable  as  to  the  source  of  manu- 
facturer. The  use  ol  brand  names  or  un- 
marked quantity  or  origin  should  not  be 
countenanced. 

Another  critical  area  not  covered  by 
this  pH^xwed  legislation  relates  to  the 
packaging  of  fresh  meats  and  poultry. 
Recently,  I  have  been  distressed  by  the 
skyrocketing  prices  and  the  concurrent 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  bacon.  I 
was  shocked  to  discover  that  there  is  no 
minimum  standard  provided  to  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  bacon  and  what 
constitutes  compressed  fat  and  water. 
The  only  standards  which  exist  apply  to 
Government  procurement  which  provides 
that  the  fat  content  in  bacon  shall  not 
exceed  68  percent,  the  salt  content  shall 
not  e-Tceed  2  Ms  percent,  while  the  mois- 
ture content  24.2  percent.  Thus,  Pederal 
purchase  standards  provide  for  no  less 
than  5.3  percent  lean  meat  in  bacon. 
The  average  consumer  is  generally  pro- 
vided with  bacon  far  below  these  Pederal 
purchsise  standards.  At  the  current 
prices  for  bacon,  the  consumer  is  paying 
$14  to  $16  per  poimd  for  the  lean  meat 
values  in  bacon — ^America's  most  expen- 
sive food. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  legisla- 
tion on  packaging  should  also  cover  this 
vital  area  of  meat  packaging.  The  proc- 
essor should  be  required  to  indicate  on 
the  package  the  fat  and  water  content  of 
meat  and  most  certainly  the  pure  meat 
content.  The  same  packaging  and 
labeling  requirement  should  be  required 
in  all  other  meats  where  the  fat  and 
water  contents  vary  significantly. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
legislation  which  we  consider  today  will 
become  a  milestone  in  future  legislation 
to  protect  the  consumer  interests  with 
respect  to  packaging,  labeling  and  qual- 
ity. Our  efforts  should  be  directed  to- 
ward giving  the  consumer  a  decent  break 
at  the  marketplace.  This  should  not  dis- 
turb truly  competitive  forces  in  our  econ- 
omy which  should  begin  to  compete  in 
truth  in  quantity  and  truth  in  standards 
of  quality. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  985  with  an  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quo- 


rum is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  300,  nays  8.  not  voting  124, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  326] 

TEAS— aoo 


AbblU 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
Georgte  W. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

BaUin 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brsdemas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyMU,  N.C. 

Broyblll,  Va. 

Burke 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CaUan 

Cameron 

Oarey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Cbelf 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

CleTesger 

Cotaelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Ctirtls 

Dague 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devine 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellsworth 

Erlenbom 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FaUon 


Farbstein 

Pamsley 

Farnum 

FasceU 

Peigban 

Flndley 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
FrcUnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
OaUagher 
Oannatz 
Oathmgs 
Oettys 
OlbbODS 
Gilbert 
Gllllgan 
Gonnlez 
GoodeU 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orelgg 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
HaU 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hanha 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler 
HeUtoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holtfldd 
HoUand 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Huot 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwm 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jennings 
Joelson 

Johnson,  CaUf . 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 

Kaatenmeler 
Kee 
Keith 
KeUy 

King,  CalU. 
King.  N.Y. 
Kluczynski 
Komegay 
Krebs 
Kunkel 
lAlrd 
Landrum 
Langen 
LatU 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 


McCxilloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McQrath 

Macdonald 

ItacOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matfiiinaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

Miller 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

MinshaU 

Mize 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Mbeher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Hara,  ni. 

CHan^Mlch. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PhUbIn 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

PucinsU 

QulUen 

BandaU 

Bedlin 

Rees 

R«ld.m. 

Beld.N.T. 

ReUel 

Retiss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riven,  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robtson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rousb 

Rtmisfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scbeuer 

Schmidhauser 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sickles 

Slkes 
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Skublts 

Taylor 

Watson 

SmltH.  C»llf . 

Teague.  Calif. 

Whalley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Teague.  Tex. 

White.  Idaho 

8011th.  N.T. 

Tenzer 

White,  Tex. 

Smith.  V». 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Whltener 

Springer 

Trtmble 

WldnaU 

Stafford 

Tupper 

WUllams 

Staggers 

Tuten 

Wolff 

Stanton 

Ullman 

WyaU 

StMd 

Vanlk 

Wydler 

Stubblefleld 

Vlgonto 

Toung 

SulllTan 

Waldle 

Younger 

Talcott 

Watklns 
NATS— 8 

Zablockl 

Abemethy 

DaTls.  WU. 

Mbrton 

Buchanan 

delaOaixa 

Waggonner 

/Burleson 

Jones.  Mo. 

NOT  VOTINO— 134 

Albert 

Gross 

Plmle 

Andrews, 

Oumey 

Poage 

Olenn 

Halpem 

Powell 

Aiihler 

Hanna 

PurceU 

Aq>lnall 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Qule 

Ayres 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Race 

Bandatrm 

Harrey.  Mich. 

Reinecke 

Blatnlk 

Hawkins 

Resnlck 

Boiling 

H*bert 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bolton 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Roncallo 

Brock 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roybal 

Brown.  CalU. 

Keogh 

Schlsler 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

King.  Utah 

Scott 

CabeU 

Klrwan 

Senner 

Onhltl 

Kupfennan 

Slsk 

Callaway 

Leggett 

Slack 

Carter 

Love 

Stalbaum 

Casey 

McCarthy 

Stephens 

McClory 

Stratton 

Cooley 

McDoweU 

Sweeney 

Corbett 

McMUUn 

Thomas 

Oorman 

McVlcker 

TbomiMon,  N.J. 

Craley 

Mackay 

Thompson,  Tex 

Daddario 

Mackle 

Todd 

I>aTls.Oa. 

Martin,  Ala. 

Toll 

Derwlnakl 

Martin.  Mass. 

Tuck 

Dickinson 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Tunney 

Dom 

Michel 

UdaU 

Dowdy 

Mink 

Utt 

Dyal 

MoeUer 

VanDeerlln 

Bdwards,AU. 

Monagan 

Vivian 

■d«ards,La. 

Morris 

Walker.  Miss. 

Brans,  Colo. 

Morrison 

Walk« ,  N.  Mex 

Flno 

Morse 

Watts 

Fisher 

Murray 

Weltner 

Flood 

Nedsl 

Whltten 

Fountain 

Nix 

WUlls 

Fraaer 

O'Brien 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fulton.  Tenn 

CKonskl 

Wilson, 

Olalmo 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Charles  H. 

Orlder 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Wright 

OrUBths 

Pepper 

Yates 

Mr.  Schlsler  with  lir.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  McVlcker  with  Mr.  Olenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  OUahc»aa. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  PowelL 

Mr.  Orlder  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Sweeney. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McDoweU. 

Mr.  Love  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Welt- 
ner. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Mackle. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  King  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Tbompaon  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Murray. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJt.  16440)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


II 


So  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bUI  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Byrnes  at  V^toeomtn. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Oross. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  CahlU. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Morae. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Belneckl. 

Mr.  Idwanta  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bdwarda 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  BCackay  with  Mr.  CaUaway. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Ui.  Utt. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  AapinaU  with  Mr.  Bfartln  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Motiler  with  Mr.  Halpera. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  MarUs  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  McCIory. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Kupf erman. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  AIRPORT  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bUl  S. 
3096,  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
thereimder,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  is  identical  in  substance  to  the 
House  bill  H.R.  13665,  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration today  under  the  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3096 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
B(d)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (49  XJ.S.C. 
1104(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  in  the  several  States,  in  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  this  Act,  appropria- 
tions amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  $199,- 
SOO.OOO  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to 
the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  three  fiscal 
years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  Of  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph,  •66.600.000  shall  be- 
come available  for  obligation,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to  section 
13,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1968.  June  SO,  1968. 


and  June  SO.  1970.  and  shall  continue  to  be 
BO  available  until  expended. 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  m  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  In  addition  to  other  amoimts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  appropriations  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  M.600,000  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Administrator 
over  a  period  of  three  fiscal  years,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  0( 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  paragraph, 
$1,500,000  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion, by  the  execution  of  grant  agreements 
pursuant  to  section  la,  beginning  July  1  of 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1968, 
June  30,  1969.  and  June  30,  1970,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  available  until  expended. 
Of  each  such  amount,  40  per  centvim  shall  be 
available  for  Hawaii.  40  per  centimi  shall  be 
available  for  Puerto  Rico,  and  20  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(9)  For  the  purpose  of  developing  in  the 
several  States,  airports  the  primary  purpose 
of  which  is  to  serve  general  aviation  and  to 
relieve  congestion  at  airports  having  high 
density  of  traffic  serving  other  segments  of 
aviation.  In  addition  to  other  amounts  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  such  purpose,  ap- 
propriations amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
921,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
to  the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  three 
fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968.  Of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  th!s  paragraph,  $7,000,000  shall 
become  available  for  obligation,  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the  flscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1968,  June  30,  1969,  and 
June  30,  1970,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so 
available  until  expended." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Section  e(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
VS.C.  llOS(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  5(d)  (4) "  in  the  first  sentence  an«Unsert- 
Ing  "6(d)  (4)  or  6(d)  (7)". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  (I)  of  such  Act  (49  U5.C. 
1105(b)  (1) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
5(d)  (4)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "5(d) 
(4)  and  6(d)(7)"  and  by  striking  out  "and 
5(d)(6)''  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
6(d)(6)  and  6(d)(9)''. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  8. 
3096  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  for  a  3-year  period 
the  authorization  for  the  making  of 
grants-in-aid  for  airport  development. 

This  program  began  in  1947  and  over 
2,000  airports  throughout  the  Nation 
have  received  Federal  matching  funds 
for  airport  development.  These  airports 
are  part  of  the  national  system  of  air- 
ports and  as  we  all  know,  they  have  been 
essential  in  linking  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion centers. 

In  1947,  less  than  13  million  passengers 
were  carried  by  domestic  air  carriers. 
About  118  million  will  be  carried  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1967  and  by  1970,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  some  150  to  160  mil- 
lion passengers  will  be  carried. 

General  aviation  also  is  enjoying  rapid 
growth.  Its  present  number  of  aircraft 
is  about  90,000  and  this  number  can  be 
expected  to  rise  to  118.000  by  1S70.  In- 
tensive airport  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment will  be  requiied  to  keep  pace  with 
the  many  advances  in  aviation. 

This  blU  continues  the  present  pro- 
gram at  the  present  $75  million  annual 
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level  of  authorization,  ^rhere  are  no  sub 
stantive  changes  to  thja  existing  act.  I 
believe  that  tliis  is  important  and  neces- 
sary legislation.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  undertake  an  intensive 
review  of  present  and  future  aviation 
conditions  because  of  tile  current  and  re- 
lated airspace  problems  and  the  prospect 
of  the  substantial  increases  in  the  num- 
bers, sizes,  and  speeds  of  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
S.  3096. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mt.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  ttiay  consume  I 
might  say  for  the  betaeflt  of  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  an  I  extension  of  the 
present  Airport  Act  aia  it  now  exists 
Hie  authorization  is  exactly  the  same  for 
the  3-year  period.  There  is  $75  million  a 
year  for  a  total  of  3  years,  which  would 
be  $225  million.  Out  <H  that  $225  mil- 
lion. $7  million  would  be  earmarked  each 
year  for  general  avlatiottt  fields,  and  $1  5 
million  a  year  for  Giipmi.  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Ri^. 

The  bill  was  heard  in  committee. 
There  was  no  objection  by  anyone  to  the 
bill.  Insofar  as  I  know,  generally,  there 
are  no  objections.  Certainly  we  should 
pass  such  a  bill  in  this  Congress  giving 
authority  for  such  appnopriations,  and  I 
hope  the  bill  will  pass  without  any  fur- 
ther objection. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Sij^aker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  jleld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  11 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appre<*iate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise me  whether  or  not  adequate  con- 
sideration was  given  in  the  hearings  in 
the  development,  and  in  the  marking'  up 
of  the  bill— and  I  ask  this  question  only 
because  I  do  not  find  U  in  the  reportr— 
to  the  advent  of  the  very  short  takeoff 
and  landing  aircraft— V8TOL— and  the 
state  of  the  art  at  this  time  on  the  basis 
of  energy  and  development  by  our  new 
jet  bypass  thrust  ratios  for  vertical  take- 
off—VTOL—capabUitlea,  on  even  our 
largest  commercial  planes? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  the  hearings  we 
Wed  to  develop  everything  which  we 
thought  would  be  covered  by  this  3-year 
authorization.  Most  of  the  airports  in 
^  country  are  already  completed. 
Practically  all  this  motley  goes  for  ex- 
tensions of  runways  presently  in  exist- 
ence and  enlargement  of  airports  al- 
ready in  existence,  in  order  to  make  it 
P<»8ible  for  our  jet  plahes  to  land  and 
okeoff  in  more  communities  than  they 
do  at  the  present  time.  Also  I  think  we 
we  getting  ourselves  into  a  situation  to 
be  ready  for  the  supersonic  age. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
ueman  will  yield  further,  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  statement  he  Just  made. 
I  think  all  of  us  are  knowledgeable  of 
tne  fact  that  the  feeder  airlines,  as  dif- 
toentiated  from  the  trunkllnes.  are 
"^coming  Jet  powered— not  Just  Jet- 
9m.  but  jet  powered-^and  I  cite  the 
Wvent  of  the  737  and  the  DC-O's  in  par- 
wjj^r.  and  the  great  nuijibers  that  have 
jeen  assigned  to  the  feeder  lines,  which 
<M  valiant  service,  in  addition  to  the 
jejjrops.  I  might  say.  diiring  the  recent 
^tended  airline  mechaiUcs  strike. 


It  seems  unusual,  if  we  have  most  of 
the  airports  completed  and  it  is  Just  a 
question  of  extension  of  runways,  that, 
paradoxically,  within  the  time  allotted 
imder  this  bill  we  may  not  need  this,  be- 
cause of  the  VSTOL  and  VTOL  features. 
which  are  undoubtedly  in  line  for  all  air- 
craft and  which  have  been  demonstrated 
In  the  armed  and  military  services  as 
perfectly  feasible,  based  on  the  energy 
now  developed.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  encumber  future  Congresses 
too  much  just  for  the  extension  of  run- 
ways, since  what  we  really  will  need  will 
be  aprons  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  know  what  the 
gentleman  talks  about,  but  let  me  say 
that  we  do  not  anticipate  such  a  situa- 
tion within  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  YotmcER]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  factor. 

I  believe  the  time  is  going  to  come 
when  we  will  have  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  the  contribution  of  the  grant  by 
the  Federal  Government.  As  it  is  now, 
the  law  provides  that  the  PAA  may  ap- 
prove up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost.  Upon 
inquiry.  I  find  that  no  approval  has  been 
made  at  less  than  50-percent  contribu- 
tion. I  believe  we  should  give  thought  to 
gradually  working  down.  Probably  in 
the  next  extension  we  should  reduce  the 
contribution  to  40  percent,  and  then 
bring  it  on  down  to  a  lesser  amoimt  each 
time,  because  eventually  we  will  have 
to  get  out  of  making  this  contribution. 
The  airports  ought  to  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  income,  because  the  land- 
ing fees  now  amount  to  considerable 
sums. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California, 
who  wishes  to  make  inquiry  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  some  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers],  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Over  the  years  we  have  had  a  continu- 
ing discussion  of  the  matter  relating  to 
flight  service  stations.  I  know  the  Con- 
gress expressed  concern  during  the  past 
couple  of  years.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man could  tell  me  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  change  in  the  established  flight 
service  station  criteria  as  now  set  up, 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  answer  I  would 
say  "no.  not  now."  This  was  not  part 
of  this  bill.  But  we  intend  to  review  this 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  legislation  relating  to 
flight  service  stations? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devinx]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  entire  committee  imanimously  sup- 
ported this  legislation.    However,  there 
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was  one  distinct  understanding  which 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  legislative 
history,  inasmuch  as  this  will  continue 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  It  is  that  the 
committee  will  make  an  in-depth  study 
next  year  on  the  various  airports  needs 
and  expansion  that  will  be  necessary,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  air  transportation 
is  in  an  explosive  growing  state.  By 
1970  all  of  the  key  commercial  airUnes 
will  have  converted  from  piston  equip- 
ment to  jet  equipment,  with  the  expan- 
sion problems  that  go  with  it.  The 
committee  will  make  an  in-depth  study 
next  year,  even  though  this  is  a  3-year 
extension. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  13665  which  win  extend 
through  June  30,  1970,  the  provlsiOTis  of 
the  Federal  Airport  Act.  The  act. 
which  has  authorized  grant-in-aid  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  and 
improvements  of  airports  since  1946, 
must  be  extended  once  s^ain  if  the  air- 
port is  to  keep  in  step  with  the  growth 
and  technological  developments  of  avi- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  lot*  at  an  abun- 
dance of  statistical  evidence  will  make  it 
clear  that  the  growth  of  aviation  will 
continue  to  require  substantial  capital 
Investment  if  the  needs  of  tomorrow  are 
to  be  met. 

Pew  industries  have  shown  such  dy- 
namic growth  as  civil  aviation.  For  ex- 
ample, while  the  gross  natl(mal  product 
since  1950  has  increased  at  an  armual 
rate  of  3.7  percent,  the  airlines  have  ex- 
perienced a  14-percent  average  rate  of 
growth.  Profits  have  also  shown  a 
marked  increase,  and  for  1966  alone,  U.S. 
domestic  and  international  carriers 
should  report  net  earnings  well  in  excess 
of  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  past  airline  growth 
iias  been  phenomenal,  the  future  por- 
tends even  greater  growth.  Airports  in 
the  next  5  years  vrtll  be  required  to  han- 
dle 55  percent  more  passengers;  double 
the  number  of  jet  transports;  and  64 
percent  more  General  Aviation  aircraft. 
These  are  impressive  forecasted  in- 
creases—however they  are  undoubtedly 
on  the  low  side — to  date,  aviation's  ac- 
tual growth  has  consistently  exceeded 
forecasts  by  significant  margins. 

Not  only  does  growth  necessitate  a 
substantial  capital  investment  in  air- 
port faculties,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  also  the 
changing  complexion  of  aviation  as  a  re- 
sult of  technological  advances.  Within 
a  decade,  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
500  to  1.000  passengers  and  supersonic 
aircraft  flying  3  times  the  speed  of  sound 
cannot  fail  to  capture  our  imagination 
Airports  must  begin  preparing  now  to 
provide  the  f  aciliUes  necessary  to  accom- 
modate these  aircraft. 

The  capital  expenditures  which  will  be 
required  to  produce  the  airport  capacity 
needed  during  the  next  3 -year  period 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  State  and 
local  funds  which  which  will  be  available. 
Capital  expenditures  have  been  so  great 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  at  a  rate 
so  high  into  the  future  that  the  UJS. 
communities  which  operate  public  air- 
ports generally  are  not  able  to  produce 
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sufficient  revenues  fnm  airport  naers 
and  tenants  to  operate  and  maintain 
their  airports.  Until  such  time  as  air- 
ports are  able  to  reach  a  period  of  stabil- 
ity In  capital  Investment  requirements, 
there  Is  no  natursd  end  to  the  need  for 
State  and  Federal  programs  to  assist 
local  airport  development.  Unless  the 
Federal  Government  contributes  its  fair 
share,  the  national  airport  system  will 
become  the  bottleneck  of  future  air 
transportation  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HH.  13665  deserves  the 
support  of  the  entire  Congress,  and  I 
urge  this  body's  fav(»«ble  action  on  the 
bill.  

QSmSAL  UAVS  TO  aU'SMS 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rsooao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  leQuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hkchlkb]. 

Mr.  HBCHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a 
little  disturbed  to  hear  the  previous 
speaker,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  YouNOXK],  mention  the  possibility 
and  the  advisability  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  FMeral  support  for  airports 
below  50  percent.  Actually,  in  the  light 
of  the  nationwide  need  for  airport  con- 
struction, we  should  be  urging  not  only 
a  larger  total  authorization,  but  also  an 
even  larger  percentage  of  Fedeial  share. 
In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  capital 
costs  involved  in  these  new  airports  and 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  annual 
authorizing  level  is  only  $75  million,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
put  a  little  more  emphasis  on  the  re- 
gional type  of  sdrport  that  could  serve 
<'  a  larger  number  of  commimities  suid 
thereby  spread  the  cost  among  this 
greater  number  of  communities. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  being  done 
at  the  present  time  wherever  feasible 
and  possible,  I  am  sure  It  wiU  be  con- 
tinued In  the  future. 

Mr.  HECHIiER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  that  answer.  There  is  a  very  good 
case  in  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  dis- 
cussion now  g(4ng  on  In  West  Virginia. 
We  have  airports  in  both  Huntington 
and  Charleston,  although  they  are  only 
50  miles  apart  and  are  being  Joined  by 
an  Interstate  highway.  The  conversion 
of  airlines  to  jets  in  the  next  few  years 
will  render  obsolete  both  airports  unless 
runawa3rs  are  lengthened,  and  the  coat 
at  present  locations  Is  pitMbltive. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  Quite 
logical  that  enlightened  interests  in  both 
communities  should  look  toward  a  mid- 
way airport  of  sufficient  size  to  serve 
and  be  ikecesslble  to  both  cities  and  the 
entire  region.  P(H>uIated  areas  of  south- 
eastern Ohio  and  eastern  Kentucky  look 
with  great  favor  on  the  possibility  of  a 
large  regional  Jet  airport  midway  be- 
tween Hunttngttm  and  Charleston. 


For  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
consider  spending  Its  limited  funds  on 
two  airports  in  cities  this  close  together, 
or  even  on  one  airport  near  one  city  and 
Inaccessible  to  the  other,  seems  waste- 
ful. If  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
listened  solely  to  the  Impassioned  cries 
of  every  local  community,  its  f  imds  would 
be  quickly  dissipated  and  spread  out  so 
thinly  that  the  Nation  would  have  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  Inferior  airports  instead  of 
strategically  located  regional  airports  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people. 
The  highly  respected  consulting  firm 
of  Gtotch  and  Crawford  has  Just  com- 
pleted an  economic  feasibility  study  of 
the  posslbiUty  of  a  midway  airport  to 
serve  Huntington  and  Charleston.  It 
was  concluded  in  this  study  that — 


The  net  operating  coats  to  tbe  pubUc  and 
to  the  cazTlen  at  a  single  regional  jet  air- 
port will  be  lees  than  tbose  at  two  separate 
airports. 

It  was  further  concluded  that — 

The  pattern  of  available  airline  services  at 
a  single  regional  midway  jet  airport  wUl  ex- 
cel services  tltat  can  be  sustained  at  either 
of  two  separate  airports. 

The  people  ot  Huntington  are  willing 
to  go  more  than  halfway  toward  Charles- 
ton for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  superior 
service  of  a  Joint  midway  airport,  which 
would  be  pinpointed  22.5  miles  from  mid- 
town  Charleston  and  27.2  miles  from 
midtown  Huntington.  The  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  of  Hunting- 
ton shows  a  population — 1965 — of 
258,000,  while  Charleston  shows  a  popu- 
lation of  250,500.  Effective  buying  in- 
come in  the  Huntingtcm  area  is  estimated 
at  $520,563,000.  and  in  the  Charleston 
area  at  $584,574,000. 

Perhaps  an  even  stronger  argument  in 
favor  of  a  midway  airport  emerges  from 
the    couDter-prcq;x>sal    being    brought 
forth  by  some  people  in  Kanawha  Coim- 
ty — Charleston — who    advocate    build- 
ing a  large  jet  airport  north  of  Charles- 
ton at  Guthrie,  despite  the  fact  that 
Guthrie  is  1  hour  and  18  minutes'  driv- 
ing time  from  Huntington.   Such  a  move 
would  also  wash  out  from  any  use  of  a 
regional  airport  the  legitimate  interest 
of  thousands  of  people  in  southeastern 
Ohio  and  eastern  Kentucky,  all  of  whom 
would  welcome  the  opportimlty  to  drive 
to  a  midway  airport.    But  the  crowning 
irony  of  the  proposal  to  build  a  Jetport 
north  of  Charleston  is  the  fact  that  from 
the    standpoint    of    earthmovlng    cost 
alone,  a  midway  airport  would  be  %ZV2 
to  $5  million  cheaper  than  at  Guthrie 
because   the  profile   is  not  as  severe. 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy has  testified  that  weather  conditions 
at  both  the  midway  and  Guthrie  loca- 
tions are  similar  and  comparable,  and 
there  is  no  preference  for  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  wind,  fog  and  so  forth. 
Under      these      ctrcimistances,      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  severely  limited  amoimt  of 
available  Federal  funds  surely  should 
dictate  that  these  funds  must  be  ex- 
pended for  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number.    This  is  why  I  hope  that 
additional  stress  will  be  placed  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  on  the  wise  and 
prudent  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
through  the  xise  of  the  regional  oono^t 


as  illustrated  by  the  midway  airport 
serving  Huntington  and  Charleston,  W. 

Va. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  tp  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzir]. 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  whether  there  Is  anything  in 
this  legislation  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration and  makes  provision  for  buf- 
fer zones  around  airports  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  effect  of  Jet  noise  upon 
the  residents  who  live  near  airports. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  answer  the 
gentleman  in  this  way:  This  is  a  simple 
extension  of  the  Airport  Act,  and  in  the 
Federal  Act  as  it  is  now  constituted  they 
have  that  authority. 

Mr.  TE3^Z1ER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Is  there  any  specific  provision,  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  Jet  aircraft  noise  or 
the  general  purpose  of  reducing  the  ef- 
fects of  noise  on  the  peace  and  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  homes  of  residents  who 
live  in  the  area  around  airports? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  airports  already  established. 
We  hope  to  have  and  will  have  some 
hearings  before  the  conclusion  of  this 
Congress  on  that. 

Mr.  TENZER.  That  is  the  subject  of 
other  legislation? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  ICHORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  Congress  recently 
j>assed  the  military  construction  bill 
making  Boiling  Air  Force  Base  available 
for  general  aviation.  I  am  wondering  If 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  indicated 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
during  the  hearings  on  this  bill  as  to 
when  It  intends  to  move  general  avia- 
tion out  of  National  Airport  and  over  to 
Boiling  field. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    No,  they  did  not  in 

this  bllL    It  was  just  a  hearing  on  the 

extension  of  the  act  as  now  constituted. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi*  who  spoke 
with  reference  to  Jet  aircraft  noise,  he 
should  know  that  in  the  development  of 
the  supersonic  plane,  in  the  contract 
written  both  with  Boeing  and  Douglas, 
it  states  that  they  must  solve  the  noise 
problem  with  the  development  of  the  air- 
plane. Tlie  determination  as  to  which 
plane  shall  be  accepted  to  a  great  extent 
depends  on  whether  or  not  their  plane 
is  so  constructed  as  to  take  care  of  the 
noise  problem  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  supersonic  plane  so  we  will 
not  be  faced  with  this  problem  in  that 
plane  at  all. 

Mr.  TENZER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  the  information.  I  have  already 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  I 
will  oppose  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram untU  the  Jet  noise  problem  is  solved. 
We  already  have  a  substantial  menace 
from  Jet  noise  which  affects  the  health 


of  our  citizens,  the  valtie  of  their  prop- 
erty and  the  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  their  homes.  The  supersonic 
transports  will  add  to  this  moiace  and 
problem  If  we  do  not  find  the  solution 
to  the  noise  problem.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  thank  htm  for 
the  Information. 

The  SPE ABLER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  StaggersI.  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  3096.  I 

The  question  was  t^ken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  ! 

A  motion  to  reconsldor  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (BJl.  13665)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CLEAN  AIR  AMENTO^CENTS  OF  1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  3112)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air 
pollution  control  progiams  in  addition 
to  present  authority  for  grants  to  develop, 
establish,  or  improve  Such  programs: 
make  the  use  of  appropi^tions  \mder  the 
act  more  flexible  by  consolidating  the 
appropriation  authorizations  imder  the 
act  and  deleting  the  provision  limiting 
the  total  of  grants  for  support  of  air 
pollution  control  programs  to  20  n  per- 
cent of  the  total  aiH>roprlatlon  for 
any  year;  extend  the  dutstion  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  act;  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3112 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  \3enate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tht  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as^i^mbled,  "mat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tl)«  "Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1966". 


CONSOLIDATION     OT    APPRO 

Sec.  2.   (a)    Section  3G 


lATION    CEIUNCS 

I  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  l^Uows : 

"Sec.  306.  There  are  haneby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act,  $39.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeas  ending  June  30. 
1967,  $62,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yecu'  ending 
June  30.  1968,  and  STl.OOaOOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1969.]' 

(b)  Section  209  of  such  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. I 

ADTHOaiZATION  OP  MAINTX4<ANCK  GRANTS  FOR 
US  POLLtmON  control'  ^BOGSAIiIS  AND  RE- 
MOVAL OP  20  PER  cxtrroH  ceuxno 

Src.S.  (a)  (1)  SubsecUoh  (a)  of  secUon  104 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  XtS.C.  1867c (a) )  Is 
tmended  to  read  as  f  oUowf  * 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  The  SeciMary  Is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  air  poUliUon  control  agen- 
cies in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  develt^lng,  establishing,  or  Improving, 
uid  grants  to  such  agencies  in  an  amount  up 
to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintaining,  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
jxaiutlon:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  Intermunlclpal 
«  interstate  air  pollutlaa  control  agencies 
(described  In  section  302(1))  (2)  and  (4) )  m 
»n  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
ol  developing,  establishing,  or  Improving, 
&nd  up  to  three-fifths  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining, regional  air  pollution  control  pro- 
P«ms.  As  used  In  this  siibsecUon,  the  term 
^ooal    air    pollution  '  control    program' 


means  a  program  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  poUutlon  In  an  area  that  In- 
cludes the  areas  of  two  or  more  municipali- 
ties, whether  in  the  same  or  different  States." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  104  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under"  In  ttie  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for 
the  purpoeea  of",  and  in  the  next  to  the  last 
sentence  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  the  word 
"funds"  and  adding  "for  other  than  non- 
recurrent expenditures,"  and  In  the  same 
sentence  after  the  word  "poUutlon",  the 
word  "control".  Such  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence is  further  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ";  and  no  agency  shall  receive 
any  grant  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  program  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollutton  unless 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  such  grant  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable.  Increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  grant  be  made 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  such  pro- 
gram, and  will  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  at  such  section  104  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (c)  Not  more  than  12^  per  o»itum  of  the 
total  of  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
the  purposes  oi  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon 
shall  be  granted  for  air  poUutlon  control 
programs  in  any  one  State.  In  the  case  of  a 
grant  for  a  program  In  an  area  crossing  State 
boundaries,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
portion  of  such  grant  that  is  chargeable  to 
the  percentage  limitation  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  each  State  Into  which  such  area 
extends." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  \^thout  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  merely  represents  a  simple  extension 
for  a  period  of  3  years  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  It  was  reported  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee unanimously  and  out  of  the  full 
committee  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  call  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Jarman],  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  bill  after  my  few  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  Is  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Clean  Air  Act  currently 
slated  to  expire  June  30,  1967.  The  bill 
increases  authorizations  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  $4  million,  and  authorizes 
$62  million  and  $71  million  for  1968  and 
1969,  respectively. 

The  bill  also  permits  grants  to  inter- 
state. State,  and  local  air  pollution  con- 
trol tigencies  of  up  to  (Hie-half  the  cost — 
three-fifths  in  the  case  of  Intermunlcl- 
pal or  interstate  agencies — of  maintain- 
ing new  programs  where  the  Federal 
funds  involved  will  not  be  substituted  for 
State  funds,  thereby  reducing  State  and 
local  expenditures. 

The  bill  makes  several  other  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  The  existing  limita- 
tion of  20  percent  of  total  appropria- 
tions which  may  be  used  for  support  of 
Interstate,  State,  and  local  air  pollution 
c(»itrol  programs  is  removed;  the  bill 
provides  that  in  determining  eligibility 
for  program  grants.  Nonrecurrent  ex- 
penditures— such  as  constructlon-HJhall 
not  be  considered;  and  the  bill  provides 


for  allocation  of  expenditures  between 
States  where  programs  cross  State 
boundaries  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  12  y2 -percent  limitation  on  total 
appropriated  funds  that  may  be  spent  in 
any  single  State. 

The  bill  is  an  amended  version  of  an 
administration  proposal  and  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously.  The  committee 
was  also  unanimous. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarman]. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
amends  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  extend  that 
act  for  an  additional  3  years  and  author- 
ize apprc^riatlons  for  this  3 -year  period. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  grants  to  State, 
local,  and  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  to  assist  In  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing new  or  additional  programs  of  those 
agencies.  The  committ^  amended  the 
bill  to  insure  that  in  no  instance  will 
Federal  funds  be  used  to  replace  State 
or  local  funds  available  for  air  pollu- 
tion programs,  but  will  be  limited  to  new 
and  increases  in  old  programs. 

The  problem  of  air  pollution  which  Is 
already  serious  In  the  UiUted  States  is 
steadily  growing  and  worsening.  It  is 
ironic  that  our  high  level  of  prosperity 
is  contributing  directly  to  this  problem, 
because  as  our  economy  expands,  we 
consume  more,  which  means  we  dispose 
of  more  and  the  byproducts  have  only 
three  places  to  go,  into  the  soil,  into  our 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  into  the  air.  The 
pollutants  that  daily  fiow  into  the  at- 
mosphere from  millions  of  automobiles 
and  from  our  industrial  plants  are  caus- 
ing steadily  increasing  health  hazards  in 
the  United  States. 

Specific  diseases  associated  in  one  de- 
gree or  another  with  air  pollution  are 
emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma, 
lung  cancer,  smd  other  respiratory  infec- 
tions. There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
our  society  should  permit  this  problem  to 
grow  worse.  Instead,  we  should  be  Im-' 
I»x>vlng  the  quality  of  our  air  as  w^  as 
our  rivers  and  lakes  and  it  Is  possible  to 
accomplish  this  result.  It  cannot  be 
done  overnight,  but  it  can  be  done,  and 
the  programs  carried  out  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  directed  to  accom- 
plishing that  objective. 

This  bm  reflects  the  experience  that 
has  been  gained  in  the  3  years  since  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  enacted  in  1963. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  established  a 
new  program  authorizing  standards  for 
automobile  exhaiists,  and  those  stand- 
ards have  been  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  HesQth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  1968  and  later  new 
passenger  automobiles.  This  bill  will 
provide  added  flexibility  In  the  financing 
of  that  program  through  consolidating 
all  appropriation  authorizations  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Into  one  place,  so  that 
unanticipated  contingencies  which  may 
arise  may  more  adequately  be  met  with- 
in the  limits  of  appropriations  made. 

Under  existing  law,  not  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  may  be  used  for  grants  for 
air  pollution  control  programs. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  this 
limitation  should  be  removed.    We  want 
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to  encourage  the  establishment  of  more 
programs  and  It  is  feared  that  the  20- 
percent  limitation  might  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  that  objective. 

There  were  extensive  hearings  on  this 
legislation  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  our 
committee  held  hearings  on  bills  deal- 
Int^wlth  this  subject.  The  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  insure  that  no  Federal 
funds  could  be  used  to  replace  State 
funds,  and  on  that  basis  we  reduced  ap- 
propriation authorizations  contained  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body  by 
a  total  of  $24  million. 

The  subcommittee  suid  the  full  com- 
mittee were  unanimous  in  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  House  and  we  recommend  its 
passage. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlmmn  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield"  to  the  gentleman  from  MissourL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yielding 
and  I  want  to  say  Initially  that  I  cer- 
tainly am  in  favor  of  clean  air. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  last,  this 
body  passed  a  $1.2  billion,  plus,  bill  for 
antiair  and  antiwater  pollution.  We 
well  realize  that  this  is  just  an  amend- 
mmt  to  an  existing  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
that  it  was  reported  unanimously  out  of 
the  CcHnmittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  , 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  set  up,  for 
several  sessions  of  Congress  yet  to  come, 
increasing  amounts  in  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  be  expended  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  these  purposes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  we  need  both 
bills?  I  believe  that  is  the  question  to 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  need 
an  answer.  There  might  well  be  the 
question  of  majority  duplicity  and/or 
overlap  of  surveillance  in  this  area. 
However.  I  am  simply  wondering  and  I 
believe,  first  of  all.  we  need  explanation 
as  to  why  we  need  these  amendments,  in 
addition  to  the  bill  that  was  passed  last 
Friday,  and  where  does  the  jurisdiction 
He  among  our  House  of  Representatives 
committees  in  the  bill  which  was  passed 
on  last  Friday? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  answer  that  interrogation,  I  believe 
the  gentlonan  from  Missouri  is  refer- 
ring to  the  bill  from  Ways  and  Means  in 
which  certain  interests  were  given  a  tax 
credit  for  investments  helping  to  abate 
water  pollution  and  air  pollution. 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did 
both  on  Friday  last.  In  the  Investments 
Credit  Act  of  1966  we  exempted  air  and 
water  polluticm  devices  from  the  repeal 
of  the  7-percent  exemption.  Then, 
later  on,  we  had  a  clean  air  and  dMOi 
water  pollution  bill  which  invcdved  Vba 
sum  of  over  $1  billion. 
My  question  is  simply  this: 
As  strong  as  I  am  for  cleaning  up  our 
air  and  eliminating  smog  from  oior 
major  municipalities  and.  certainly, 
cleaning  up  our  streams,  why  do  we  need 


both  competing  amendments?  Is  this 
not  a  responsibility  of  local  communities 
and  their  ordinances  properly  indicting 
auto  exhausts  or  maniifacturers  when 
appropriate? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  in  this  fash- 
ion: 

I  believe  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  simply  a  clean  water  bill,  where- 
as this  biU  deals  with  air  pollution. 

The  other  bill  wsis  a  tax  amendment 
providing  a  tax  credit  to  those  in  indus- 
try in  order  to  promote  anti-air-pollu- 
tion and  antl-water-polluticHi  activities 
by  private  industry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there 
is  some  reasonable  doubt  in  my  mind,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  answer,  but 
in  the  report  under  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation,  paragraph  3,  it  removes  the 
20  percent  of  the  total  appropriation 
from  the  remaining  grants  for  the  air 
pollution  control  program. 

Will  the  gentleman  advise  the  House 
whether  this  simply  leaves  the  percent 
of  participation  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion open  ended — in  other  words,  could 
it  t)e  on  a  matching  basis  with  the  States 
up  to  90  percent,  or  even  99.44  percent, 
or  is  there  still  a  ceiling  or  a  limitation 
in  this  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  allows  more  flexibil- 
ity. The  law  specifies  the  amounts  that 
can  be  expended  for  these  purposes,  and 
the  percentage  for  each  purpose.  This 
woiild  just  simply  give  more  flexibility 
in  the  total  amounts  that  may  be  used 
for  grants  for  State,  interstate,  and  local 
air  pollution  control  programs. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  this  is  what  the  gentleman  wants 
to  know.  To  the  local  air  pollution 
agencies,  two-thirds  for  the  development 
or  improvement  of  a  program,  that  is 
one.  and  second,  one-half  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses. 

Under  grants  to  intermunidpal  or  in- 
terstate air  pollution  agencies  and  pro- 
grams, three -fourths  for  development  or 
improvement,  and  three-fifths  of  the 
operating  expenses. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  "flexibU- 
itjr"  like  "commonalty"  is  an  adminis- 
tration byword  and  we  are  going  frtnn 
20  percent  to  66%  percent  in  one  in- 
stance, and  75  percent  in  the  other,  as 
tar  as  the  Federal  largesse  to  these 
matching  programs,  where  clean  air  Is 
concerned? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Not  exactly.  The 
20  percent  applies  to  overall  amounts 
available;  the  66%  and  60  percent  apply 
to  individual  projects. 

Mr.  ELALL.  There  would  be  an 
increase. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    In  percentages. 

I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  think 
our  bill  is  larger  in  dollars  than  the 
Senate's  bill.  Our  bill  is  less  than  the 
Senate  version. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  reduction  of  $24  million  over  the 
other  bill,  but  we  are  increasing  per- 
centages allowable  from  Federal  match- 
ing f  \mds  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  correct  in 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Coluxr].     

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  someone  can  tell  me  how  much  of  the 
additional  sums  or  funds  here  appropri- 
ated will  be  used  specifically  for  re- 
search? In  other  words — and  I  know  I 
am  not  alone  In  this  feeling — I  get  the 
impression  that  as  we  deal  with  this  very 
serious  problem  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion by  repeatedly  expanding  research 
and  studies.  Certainly  I  do  not  question 
that  some  of  them  are  necessary,  but  I 
wonder  at  what  point  we  should  con- 
centrate more  attention  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  direct  measures  to 
dealing  with  the  problem  and  a  little  less, 
perhaps,  to  studying  and  restudying  the 
problem  as  we  have  done  for  so  many 
years.  Specifically,  in  the  area  of 
presenting  reports  as  a  result  of  in- 
vestigation where  determinations  liave 
been  made,  develop  in  a  concrete  way 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  reason  we  have  not 
had  a  imiform  solution  to  the  problem  Is 
because  in  the  various  parts  of  our 
country  the  problem  is  different. 

POr  instance,  in  the  Los  Angeles  area— 
and  I  do  not  know  which  of  my  col- 
leagues are  here  today  from  that  area, 
but  there  is  a  very  intensive  problem 
which  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  State  of  California  had  been  work- 
ing on  this  problem  long  before  we  came 
into  the  picture.  If  you  want  to  take 
the  city  of  Chicago,  you  have  a  different 
problem  there.  The  same  with  Pitts- 
burgh, you  have  a  different  problem 
there. 

May  I  say  that  this  takes  into  con- 
sideration not  only  what  municipal 
agencies  can  do,  but  also  the  encourage- 
ment of  much  of  the  private  business 
operations,  especially  as  we  see  it  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area.  Most  of  it  was  caused 
in  that  area  by  private  operation  of  busi- 
ness alone.  They  did  get  the  kind  of 
reduction  there  that  they  had  to  have. 
In  fact,  Pittsburgh  is  a  pretty  well  con- 
trolled area  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
solution  of  this  problem  to  a  large  extent 
depends  upon  local  conditions  and  what 
you  can  do  to  remedy  it  in  that  particular 
area. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  May  I  say  merely  to 
illustrate  my  point,  and  getting  into  the 
area  of  water  pollution,  we  have  as  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
knows,  expended  substantial  sums  of 
money  in  research. 

Recognizing  that  some  of  these  are 
unique  to  certain  areas,  yet  those  same 
problems  of  water  pollution  even  after 
findings  have  been  made,  remain  with  us. 

I  can  cite  specific  instances  in  my  own 
district  where  such  reports  were  made 
and  where  a  determination  was  made  as 
to  the  cause,  and  the  need  for  abating 
the  problem.  Yet.  as  of  today,  after 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  in  researching,  to  secure  at 
least  what  was  presumed  to  be  an  answer 
to  the  problem  or  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  conditions  are  no  better,  and 
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in  some  instances  wors^  than  they  were 
before  we  studied  it  to  f eath. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mfty  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  comment  he  is  dealing  with 
water  pollution  which  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem  that  is  solved  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way  frt^m  ah:  pollution. 
I  would  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  on  this  committee  would  not 
hope  to  be  responsible  fpr  anything  hap- 
pening in  the  area  of ,  water  poUution. 
But  in  the  matter  of  ilr  pollution,  we 
have  found  from  our  committee  hearings 
that  this  is  indeed  a  c^plex  problem, 
and  that  the  best  thin(  is  to  make  the 
grants  to  the  local  conunimities  to  assist 
them  to  work  out  the  Individual  prob- 
lem as  it  affects  their  particular  com- 
munity. 

I  think  that  you  will  iflnd  even  in  the 
dty  of  Chicago  that  jthey  have  been 
working  on  this  for  yeart  and  they  have 
not  been  able  to  come  im  as  yet  with  an 
answer.  V 

We  hope  that  with  thf*e  grants,  which 
are  quite  small,  tiecauae  they  will  only 
be  $39  million,  $62  million,  and  $71  mil- 
lion in  the  next  3-year  period — that  is 
spread  around  among  the  cities  in  this 
country — that  they  have  more  money  to 
help  them  and  it  will  be  an  incentive. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Let  me  say  that  I  qual- 
ified my  remarks  earlier  by  using  the 
water  pollution  situation  as  an  example 
of  my  concern  with  the  approach  to  the 
problem.  But  if  we  must  be  specific  and 
deal  with  air  pollution,  I  will  be  delighted 
to  do  that  by  suggesting  that  the  situa- 
tion is  entirely  the  same  tn  our  own  area, 
where  for  many  years,  going  back  to  the 
time  when  I  was  the  president  of  the 
local  health  board  and]  we  were  study- 
ing the  problem  of  air  |iJk)llution  in  our 
area.  After  determinations  were  made 
as  to  the  cause,  particularly  with  a 
southeasterly  wind  blowing.  I  have  to  tell 
you,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  as  of 
today,  some  12  years  later,  the  conditions 
persist.  Thus,  I  merely  gay  that  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  devote  a  greater  part  of 
these  funds  to  something  that  will  ac- 
complish a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
I  am  sure  we  are  aU  interested  in  solving. 
But  one  becomes  a  little  skeptical  after 
awhile  when  we  continue  to  expand 
nmds  for  research  while  seeming  to 
really  getting  the  job  done. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  3il2,  a  bill  which 
B  of  grave  concern  to  ev^ry  American  to- 
day and  to  aU  future!  generations  of 
Americans.  i 

We  are  faced  today  wilih  a  vexing  ques- 
tion which  had  developed  from  a  problem 
toto  a  crisis.  Even  our  action  here  today 
«I1  not  terminate  this  crisis  overnight. 
°ut  it  is  a  matter  whlph  must  be  at- 
tacked today  if  we  hopd  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  tomorrow.  ' 

As  it  has  been  statedj  the  problem  of 
Clean  air— or  more  aptly*  put,  dirty  air— 
«  not  one  limited  to  the  big  cities  of  our 
Nation.  Nor  of  suburban  America.  It 
B  »  problem  in  every  comer  of  the  Na- 
oon.  For  there  is  little  \ray  of  escaping 
wenith  and  poison  in  the  air  aroimd  us. 
„,™s  air  that  has  poUUted  every  area 
h.^  Nation  is  only  gdtUng  worse.  It 
«•«  killed  directly  In  sohie  ciUes  and  It 
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has  caused  injury  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty all  across  the  country. 

We  must  stop  this  Idller.  We  have 
waited  all  too  long  to  begin  the  fight.  We 
cannot  afford  to  tarry  longer.  What  we 
offer  here  is  truly  a  meager  addition  to 
what  we  have  already  done,  considering 
the  enormity  of  the  problem.  And  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  expand,  with  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  industry.  State, 
and  local  authority,  our  knowledge  of  air 
pollution  through  programs  such  as  this 
rapidly.  Then  it  will  be  a  problem  of  ap- 
plying what  we  have  gathered  so  that 
the  people  of  all  cities  can  again  see  the 
Sim.  breathe  fresh  air,  and  fear  no  more 
of  the  menace  of  air  pollution. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  see  that  the  concern  over  prol>- 
lems  of  air  pollution  is  steadily  growing. 
Hopefully,  it  will  grow  faster  than  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  itself. 

People  were  concerned  about  air  pol- 
lution in  Donora.  Pa.,  on  the  day  in  1948 
when  43  percent  of  the  population  was 
sickened  by  the  polluted  air.  They  were 
concerned  about  it  for  4  days  in  London 
in  1952,  when  4.000  people  were  killed  by 
polluted  air.  We  in  New  York  City  were 
concerned  alx)Ut  it  for  15  days  during 
1963,  when  400  people  were  killed  by 
polluted  air. 

But  air  pollution  causes  more  than 
physical  damage.  As  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  last  week: 

The  more  obvious  damage  to  materials 
and  crops  has  been  estimated  nationally  at 
$65  per  person  a  year — $11  billion  In  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  skimp 
in  our  spending  for  a  problem  which 
causes  such  great  human  and  property 
damage. 

We  in  Congress,  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  role 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
played  in  attacking  air  pollution  since 
the  inception  of  the  Federal  program  in 
1955.  smd  especially  since  we  first  passed 
the  Clean  Ah:  Act  in  1963.  The  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  the  States  to  begin 
air  pollution  programs  and  has  helped 
the  States  to  assess  the  exact  nature  of 
their  problems.  It  has  expanded  research 
and  magnified  the  public  concern. 

Yet  we  have  not  done  enough.  The 
problem  of  air  pollution  continues  to 
spread.  Fewer  than  one-half  of  the 
States  have  air  pollution  programs — de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  problem  plagues 
all  50.  We  will  spend  only  $30  million 
on  pollution  control  this  year,  despite 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  industry 
spends  $500  miUion  a  year  on  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  antipollution  efforts 
are  hardly  cost  effective.  Pollution  costs 
the  Nation  $65  per  person  per  year,  yet 
the  expenditures  of  Government  and  in- 
dustry combined  do  not  exceed  $10  per 
person  per  year. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  support 
these  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
They  do  not  go  far  enough,  but  at  least 
they  permit  us  to  proceed.  They  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  double  its 
expenditures  to  $71  million  by  1969. 

The  bill  removes  the  limitation  that 
no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  toted 


amount  appropriated  under  the  act  each 
year  can  be  used  for  grants  to  support 
State,  local,  and  regional  programs.  It 
permits  those  grants  to  be  used  to  main- 
tain— as  well  as  to  initiate  and  to  im- 
prove— those  programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  retains  the 
12 '/2-percent  limitation  upon  the  funds, 
which  may  be  granted  to  any  tme  State. 
I  have  opposed  these  arbitrary  limita- 
tions in  the  past,  pointing  out  how  they 
discriminate  against  m-ban  areas.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  10124  to  repeal  the  12  Va- 
percent  limitation.  I  regret  that  this 
bill  has  been  brought  to  the  fioor  under 
the  suspension  of  the  rules  procedure 
which  does  not  permit  a  bill  to  be 
amended.  Otherwise,  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  subsection  (c)  of 
section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  an  area  where 
more  must  be  done.  More  must  be  done 
by  local  communities,  by  the  States,  by 
Industry,  by  a  concerned  public,  and  by 
the  Federal  Govermnent.  The  alterna- 
tive is  death  by  breathing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Shall 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
biU  S.  3112  with  amendments? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  two-thirds 
having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the  rules 
were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CENXBAL    LKAVX   TO    EXTEND    BKMAnKS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  biU  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
away  on  official  business  at  the  time  of 
the  vote  on  HJl.  15440  dealing  with  un- 
fair or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging 
or  labeling. 

I  would  like  for  the  Record  to  show 
that  had  I  been  here  I  would  have  Voted 
"aye." 


NUCLEAR  POWER-DESALTING 
FACILITY 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  3807)  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
428  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  enter  into  a  cooperative  ar- 
rangranent  for  a  large-scale  combination 
nuclear  power-desalting  project,  and  ap- 
propriations therefor,  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  a  bill  identical  with 
HJl.  17558. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3807 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  PubUc 
Law  89-428  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  loe.  LAmcE-ScALE  Coicbination  Nu- 
clear Powee-Desalting  Project. — The  Com- 
mission Is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  Into  a 
cooperative  arrangement.  In  association  with 
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the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  with  prlyately,  pubUcly,  or  co- 
operatively owned  utllltlea.  or  others,  for 
participation  In  a  large-scale  nuclear  power- 
Oeaaltlng  project  Involving  the  development, 
design,  construction,  and  operation  of  a  de- 
salting plant,  bade  pressure  turbine,  and  a 
nuclear  powerplant  or  plants  that  will  also 
be  utUlaed  for  the  generation  of  electric 
energy,  in  accordance  with  the  basis  for  an 
arrangement  described  in  the  program  JusM- 
flcaUon  data  stibmltted  by  the  Commission 
In  support  of  this  authorisation  for  fiscal 
year  1967  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  188  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1B64,  as  amended:  Provided  further,  TtuX 
appropriations  In  the  amoimt  of  $16,000,000 
are  hereby  authorised  tot  the  Commission's 
participation  In  this  project;  and  the  Com- 
mission's cooperative  aaslBtances  shall  pertain 
to  the  dual-purpoee  aspects  of  the  project: 
the  siting  and  related  design  of  tlie  plants; 
and  coupling  of  the  desalting  plants  with  the 
back  pressure  turbine  and  the  nuclear  pow- 
erplants:  or  to  other  aspects  at  tlM  project 
pertaining  to  interrelationship  of  nuclear 
power  and  desalting." 

The    SPEIAKER.     Is    a    second    de- 
"nurnded? 

Mr.  H0SliO3l.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

a  second.      

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  a 
second  wUl  be  considered  as  <»dered. 
Mr.  HOUFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3807— which  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  29 — ^would  au- 
thorize the  ABC  to  enter  into  a  ooopera- 
tive  arrangement,  in  association  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
em  California.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles 
Department  of  Water  and  Pover  and  a 
group  of  privately  owned  electi-lcal  util- 
ities would  also  participate.  The  AEC 
would  be  authorized  to  participate  in  a 
large-scale,  nuclear  power-desalting 
project.  The  ABC's  assistance  would  not 
exceed  $15  million  and  would  relate  in 
general  to  the  aspects  of  the  project  con- 
cerning the  interrelationship  of  nuclear 
power  and  desalting,  and  to  the  siting  as- 
pects of  the  facility  as  they  relate  to  its 
nuclear  character. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  our  com- 
mittee unanimously.  Our  committee  re- 
port sets  forth  in  detail  the  reasons  why 
we  believe  this  authorization  should  be 
granted.  I  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
explain  In  general  terms  why  we  feel 
this  project  Is  of  great  importance  to 
this  country  and  all  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  basic  problems  that 
has  always  faced  the  human  race  Is  the 
need  for  fresh  water.  This  problon, 
however,  is  now  bectmilng  much  more 
serious  throughout  the  world  because  of 
two  basic  facts — the  exploding  human 
population  and  the  vastly  increased  need 
for  fresh  water  fay  modem  man.  A  prim- 
itive man  needed  only  about  5  gallons  of 
water  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
United  States  now  requires  each  day 
about  2,000  gallons  of  water  per  person 
for  all  purposes.  Moreover,  water  use  is 
estimated  to  be  growing  at  the  rate  of 
25,000  gallons  each  minute. 

At  the  same  time  our  demands 
for  water  are  becoming  so  much  greater 
we  are  suffering  fn»n  Increased  pollu- 
tion of  available  resources.  It  must  be 
m;>parent  to  all  that  we  have  to  find  ways 


of  solving  our  wat«"  problems  if  our  dyl- 
lization  is  to  survive.  The  water  crises  in 
the  northeastern  United  States,  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  else- 
where across  the  land  serve  to  under- 
line the  urgency  of  this  matter. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is  spcKisoring 
a  program  to  muster  our  resources  in  a 
national  effort  to  solve  our  water  supply 
problems.  One  of  the  most  promising 
approaches  for  providing  a  new  water 
source  Is  the  desalting  of  sea  water.  The 
various  techniques  for  accomplishing  this 
goal  economically  are  being  developed  by 
the  OfBoe  of  Saline  Water  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  if  economic  desalting  of  sea  water 
can  be  achieved,  we  will  have  reached  a 
goal  that  mankind  has  hoped  for  since 
the  begiimlng  of  civilization. 

Today  desalted  water  frwn  our  most 
efficient  plants  costs  about  $1  per  thou- 
sand gallons  or  higher.  The  project 
which  this  bill  would  authorize  promises 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  about  22  cents  per 
thousand  gallons.  That  is  more  than 
a  75  percent  reduction  in  cost. 

Even  more  Important,  this  project  will 
provide  concrete  data  and  technology 
which  will  provide  a  basis  for  even 
greater  reductions  In  these  costs  in  fu- 
ture improved  plants. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  desalting 
is  not  the  only  route  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  developing  our  water  resources. 
However,  for  those  populated  areas 
which  are  located  near  the  oceans  or  in 
areas  where  the  water  supply  Is  brackl^. 
this  technique  is  particularly  attractive. 
•nie  huge  southern  California  popu- 
lation center— located  as  it  is  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  and  with 
extremely  limited  supplies  of  fresh  water 
within  the  area  Itself— is  a  good  example 
of  a  section  of  our  Nation  for  which 
desalting  may  become  a  necessity  in  the 
future.  Moreover,  desalting  may  some- 
day play  a  critical  part  in  another  form 
of  water  resource  development — waste 
water  recovery.  Due  to  the  addition  of 
salt  to  fresh  water  through  normal  in- 
dustrial, sanitary,  and  other  uses  of 
water,  desalting  Is  expected  to  play  a 
signiflcant  role  here  In  addition  to  its 
use  in  obtaining  fresh  water  from  the 
sea. 

Fortunately  for  the  human  race,  our 
sclentlflc  achievements  have  given  us  a 
new  weapon  In  our  struggle  to  satisfy  our 
water  requirements.  Studies  have  shown 
that  utilization  of  nuclear  power  can  re- 
sult in  very  signiflcant  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  water  from  large-scale  desalting 
applications,  particularly  in  dual  purpose 
facilities  producing  both  water  and  elec- 
tric power.  This  is  because  the  cost  erf 
energy  represents  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  desalting  water— generally 
in  excess  of  40  percent — and  very  large 
nuclear  powerplants  in  many  locations 
will  be  able  to  supply  the  necessary  en- 
ergy cheaper  than  other  types  of  plants. 
Although  studies  have  indicated  that 
these  large  savings  are  possible,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  dononstrate  this  technology 
before  it  can  be  safely  reUed  upon  by 
water  planners.  This  la  the  same  route 
that  was  followed  in  helping  to  develop 
nuclear  reactors  for  generation  of  elec- 
tricity only.    The  authorization  of  this 


project  is  a  logical  continuation  of  that 
time-tested  method. 

The  total  authorization  recommended 
for  the  AEC's  participation  in  this  proj- 
ect  is  $15  million.  The  AEC's  contribu- 
tion to  this  project  is  a  relatively  small 
sum  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost 
of  research  efforts  being  supported  by  our 
Government.  Tlie  cost  of  a  single  un- 
successful missile  launching  can  be  much 
greater. 

The  total  capital  cost  of  this  project  Is 
expected  to  be  more  than  $400  million, 
about  85  percent  of  which  will  come  from 
non-Federal  sources.  The  cooperative 
character  of  this  venture,  therefore, 
greatly  reduces  the  burden  on  the  U.S. 
taxpayer. 

In  return  for  the  AECs  contribution, 
we  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  firm  under- 
standing of  the  effective  coupling  of  a 
nuclear  reactor  with  a  large-scale  de- 
salting application,  and  concrete  data  on 
the  economic  implications  of  dual  proc- 
ess systems.  Data  will  also  be  obtained 
on  the  siting  of  this  type  of  facility.  The 
ultimate  value  of  this  Information  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  world  is 
Incalculable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  the  Joint 
Committee  has  reported  out  a  well-con- 
ceived authorization  bill.  The  Senate 
has  already  passed  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  do  the  same  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLU'lELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  and  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  Is  well  versed  in  these 
research  and/or  pilot  projects.  Can  the 
gentleman  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  if  this  Is  the  one  the  engineers  at 
Oak  Ridge  have  long  had  on  the  draw- 
ing board  and  Indeed  for  which  they 
have  a  miniature  model  set  up.  as  to  de- 
sallnization  with  nuclear  power? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Many  of  the  prin- 
ciples are  the  same,  but  the  project 
which  the  Oak  Ridge  people  planned  to 
set  up  was  a  much  bigger  project,  and  it 
was  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  particular  project  will  be  about 
85  pereent  nonfederally  financed.  We 
feel  we  can  get  a  tremendous  amount  of 
technology  by  applsring  principles  devel- 
oped at  Oak  Ridge  and  other  facilities  of 
the  AEC  and  getting  a  test  of  them  at  a 
much  cheaper  cost  to  the  taxpayers  than 
If  we  had  a  huge  plant  which  was  only  a 
Fedet«l  Government  sponsored  project. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that  answer. 
That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question 
I  understood  that  would  eventually  run 
into  bUllons  of  dollars. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  That  is  a  com- 
pletely different  project. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  is  for  the 
greater  southern  CaUfomla  area.  Is  it 
in  any  maimer  to  replace  the  desalinlza- 
tlon  plant  we  did  have  going  at  Sm 
EMego,  which  we  pl<dced  up  and  Ufteo 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  Into  Guantanamo 
Bay  when  the  Cubans  cut  our  water  oil 
there? 
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Mr.  HOUFIELD.  No.,  it  is  not.  That 
was  an  experimental  plant.  It  was  lucky 
we  had  It  and  could  transport  it  to 
Guantanamo.  The  coM  of  water  from 
that  facility  was  higher  than  $1  a  thou- 
gcnd  gallons.  It  was  a  small  water-only 
plant.  A  bigger  plant  at  Aruba  In  the 
Caribbean  Islands.  I  believe  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  plants  in  existence. 
I  understand  and  was  UjHd  when  I  visited 
there  the  cost  was  about  $1  a  thousand 
gallons.  That  Is  the  cheapest  I  know  of 
which  Is  currently  operating. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise whether  or  not  thlfi  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  or  has  departmental  ap- 
proval?       

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Yes.  It  does  have 
budget  approval. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Spe^er,  the  gentle- 
man has  told  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  for  about  15-percent  participation 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlsslMi — we 
would  be  authorizing  that  appropriation 
In  this  bill  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  of  the  House — ^we  can  get  about  85 
percent  from,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
said,  private  enterprise  or  other  sources. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's participatloii  in  the  ci^ltal 
costs  is  about  15  perdent  of  the  total 
project  cost.  I 

Mr.  HALL.  The  Office  of  Saline  Water, 
as  I  understand  it.  will  contribute  $57.2 
million  in  addition  to  the  $15  million 
authorized  herein  for  this  particular 
project  in  southern  California. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  That  matter  will 
come  up  next  year,  and  that  Is  Included 
in  the  15  percent.  The  $15  million  here 
Is  not  all  of  the  15  pereent.  The  15-per- 
cent Federal  contributipn  would  Include 
any  money  made  available  by  the  OfiQce 
of  Saline  Water,  as  Veil  as  this  $15 
million. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  Is  a  subdivision  of 
the  Department  of  Interior? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.     Tjiat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  us  the  overlap  and /or  if  there 
is  any  duplication  in  the  surveillance  or 
oversight  by  the  Deparijment  of  Interior, 
OSW,  and  the  Atomic  iKnergy  Commis- 
sion, and  whether  it  Is.  entirely  a  coop- 
erative venture,  and  whp  is  going  to  con- 
trol the  technicians  s^d  the  develop- 
ment 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  liiis  is  a  coopera- 
tive proposition  and,  asi  is  said  clearly  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  <)ur  report,  AEC's 
assistance  would  not  duplicate  any  as- 
sistance that  nalght  be  i^de  available  by 
the  Department  of  the!  Interior. 

Mr.  HALL.  II  the  gewtleman  will  yield 
for  one  other  question.;!  think  it  will  be 
my  last  one  In  this  regi^rd. 

The  MWD  or,  as  I  understand  It,  it  is 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  wUl  participate  to 
what  percent  and  what  percent  of  these 
85  percent  of  fimds  will  they  contribute 
to  this  experimental  0r  pilot  program 
from  which  we  will  derive  so  much 
benefit? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  "hie  MWD  may 
eventually  put  in  ab<i«t  $127  million. 
That  is  about  32  percent.  The  private 
power  utilities  In  southern  California 
»111  put  in  about  $213  l^lllion.    That  Is 


a  total  of  about  $340  million  that  may  be 
put  up  by  non-Federal  sources. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  very  Interesting 
information,  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  stated  in  the  report  or. 
at  least.  I  could  not  find  it,  about  the 
private  power  utilities  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia participating  to  the  extent  of  over 
$200  million^ 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  may  say  that  as 
to  that  bretikdovm.  our  report  does  not 
carry  all  those  figures,  but  I  will  place 


them  in  the  Recoko.  They  are  also  in 
our  hearing  record.  In  the  figures  I  have 
given  you  here  it  shows  that  the  non- 
Federal  capital  costs  actually  total  about 
$340  million,  which  is  about  85  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  As  to  the  total  Federal 
capital  cost  this  is  an  estimate,  because 
I  am  not  sure  just  exactly  what  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  portion  will  be, 
but  the  plans  call  for  a  total  Federal 
capital  contribution  of  $60.7  million,  in- 
cluding AECs  $15  million.  ■ 


Project  capital  cott  estimate  without  power  trangmianon  costs  ' 
[DoUar  amounts  in  miUions] 


Tlirough  phase  I 

Amount 

Percent 

Ajnoont 

Percent 

I.           Total  project „ 

S333.0 

100.0 

$400.6 

loao 

II.  (a)  Non-Federal  coats 

284.7 

ia.2 

8S.2 
14.8 

330.8 
60.7 

84.0 

(b)  Federal  costs  » 

15. 1 

in.  Non-Federal  costs: 

(a)  MWD 

(b)  Power  utiUtiw      

n.6 

313.1 

21.5 
63.7 

126.7 
213.1 

SL6 
63.3 

Total    . 

284.7 

85.2 

339.8 

818 

IV.  Federal  costs: 

(a)  AEC 

13.8 
35.7 

4.1 

10.7 

16.0 
46.7 

3.7 
11.4 

(b)  Interior  (OSW)  • 

TotaL 

4B.2 

14.8 

60.7 

16.1 

>  Power  transmission  costs  are  (43,800,000. 

>  Excludes  $11,500,000  being  requested  by  Interior  in  support  of  operating  and  maintenance  costs  during  initial 
operation  of  phases  I  and  U. 


Mr.  HALL.  It  says  in  paragraph  6  on 
page  5  of  the  report  that  it  will  even- 
tuEilly  be  $57.2  million  which  will  go  to 
the  cost  of  building,  operating,  and  main- 
tiiinlng  the  desalting  plant  and  related 
equipment. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  This  plant  would  be 
built  in  two  phases  and  it  Is  an  interest- 
ing part  of  this  development.  We  are 
deliberately  doing  that  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  first  phase  of  the  plant  to 
proceed  on  an  experimental  operating 
basis  for  a  few  years.  Then  when  we 
construct  the  second  phase  of  the  desalt- 
ing plant,  which  I  am  talking  about  now. 
we  hope  to  put  into  the  design  of  that 
second  phase  waterplant  all  of  the  tech- 
nological Icnow-how  that  we  were  able 
to  develop  in  the  design,  construction, 
and  early  operation  of  the  first  phase. 
This  can  be  done  without  any  damage 
to  the  technological  goals  that  we  are 
seeking. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  "fallout"  to  the 
participating  private  companies  as  well 
as  to  the  MWD  of  power  generated  by 
the  nuclear  plants  or  steam  or  other 
sources  of  energy  in  addition  to  the  crys- 
tal clear  desalinized  water? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  The  electric  util- 
ities will  have  put  in  about  $213  million 
and  for  that  they  get  the  electricity.  The 
desalting  plant  will  take  off  the  steam 
after  the  steam  goes  through  the  turbine, 
and  use  it  in  a  secondary  way  for  desalt- 
ing water.  It  is  estimated  the  plant  wUl 
eventually  produce  150  million  gallons  of 
desalted  water  each  day,  and  that  is 
quite  a  bit  of  water.  Moreover,  the  de- 
salted water  would  be  mixed  with  the 
regular  water  we  are  getting  from  the 
Colorado  River  and  thus  reduce  the 
hardness  of  that  water.  The  salts  and 
other  mineral  content  is  becoming  higher 


in  the  Colorado  River  water  as  that  water 
becomes  lower  in  volume. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  summary, 
if  the  gentleman  will  3rield  further,  of  $15 
million  authorized  herein,  it  is  really  for 
the  benefit  which  can  accrue  from  this 
saline  program  and  much  more  is  going 
to  benefit  in  the  nature  of  fallout  of 
power  and  f sdlout  of  water  for  the  MWD 
and  for  the  private  utilities  and  others 
that  are  participating. 

And.  he  feels  that  there  is  a  beneficial 
ratio  for  the  Government  and  for  Uie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  from 
what  we  may  learn  therefrom? 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve this  very  sincerely  and  our  entire 
committee  believes  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  research  and  development  we 
are  getting  a  real  bargain  by  having 
about  85  percent  of  the  capital  costs  of 
this  large  project  come  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  data  from  this 
plant  are  not  only  going  to  be  available 
for  use  In  desalting  sea  water  and  brack- 
ish water,  but  also  in  connection  with 
waste-water  recovery. 

So.  I  do  foresee  a  utilization  of  this 
technology  In  many  places  Inside  the 
interior  of  the  United  States  with  refer- 
ence to  our  various  large  metropolitan 
areas  and  cities,  as  well  as  on  the  sea- 
coasts.  Of  course,  seacoast  areas  are  arid 
in  a  number  of  places  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  te<di- 
nology  is  going  to  represent  a  blessing,  if 
it  turns  out  the  way  in  which  the  sci- 
entists believe  it  will. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  HoLin>u>] 
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will  admit — ^wlth  no  pun  Intended — that 
the  "fallout"  would  be  considerable  for 
the  MWD's;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELX).  I  would  admit  it 
<mly  in  this  way:  that  the  water  this  plant 
produces  is  much  more  expensive  than 
the  water  they  will  obtain  In  the  next 
few  years,  at  least.  So,  they  are  also  con- 
tributing considerable  in  the  form  of 
paying  more  for  the  desalted  water,  but 
they  are  looking  forward  to  future  plants 
where  they  may  get  the  water  as  cheaply 
as  they  could  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mjseil  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  more 
powerful  than  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come— and  the  time  for  a  large-scale, 
combination  nuclear  power-desalting 
project  has  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  make  the 
investment  in  this  undertaking  then,  cer- 
tainly, the  United  States  of  America  can- 
not afford  to  refrain  from  participating 
if  this  idea  is  placed  into  realization  at 
some  other  place  in  the  world.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  less  expensive  doing  it 
here  and  now,  xmder  the  terms  of  the  bill 
l>ending  before  us.  As  the  record  shows, 
about  $85  out  of  every  $100  for  this 
project  will  come  from  a  unique  com- 
bination of  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions in  the  State  of  Califomli,  includ- 
ing the  Southern  California  E<iison  Co., 
the  San  Diego  Gbs  tt  Ellectric  Co.,  the  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  tmd  Power, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Water  :Dlstrlct  of 
Southern  California. 

The  $85  out  of  every  $100  that  are  in- 
volved will  build  a  desalting  plant,  the 
site,  and  the  two  gigantic  nuclear  reactors 
that  are  part  of  this  project. 

It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
cooperation  not  only  between  the  utilities 
that  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  among 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and.  indeed,  the 
committees  of  Congress  that  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  matters — the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

There  are  only  a  few  other  points  I 
wish  to  add  to  Chairman  Holifixlo's 
statement.  Some  people  have  questioned 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  proceed 
now  with  this  large-scale  desalting  dem- 
onstration plant.  We  must  remember 
that  this  plant  would  not  be  in  full  ca- 
pacity (nieration  imtil  the  late  1970's. 
Data  from  the  complete  150-million-gal- 
lon-per-day  facility  would  therefore  not 
be  available  imtil  the  end  of  the  next 
decade.  History  has  shown  that  plan- 
ning for  large-scale  water  needs  must  be 
carried  out  about  20  years  in  advance. 
We  should  therefore  be  planning  now  for 
the  1980'B,  and  I  believe  It  Is  very  im- 
portant that  we  obtain  reliable  data  on 
desalting  applications  as  socm  as  pos- 
sible to  assist  us  in  making  the  most  in- 
formed Judgments  concerning  means  of 
satisfjring  our  burgeoning  water  needs. 

The  AEC  assistsmce  authorized  by  S. 
3807  would  not  pertain  to  the  develop- 
ment, design,  constructi(xi,  operati(m.  or 
maintenance  of  the  nuclear-power  idants 


themselves.  The  plants  to  supi^  power 
for  this  project  are  expected  to  be  com- 
mercially available  light-water  reactors. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  develop  here 
is  Information  concerning  the  use  of  nu- 
clear power  other  than  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  energy  alone.  This  in- 
formation is  vitally  needed  in  order  to 
help  us  realize  the  full  benefits  of  the 
peaceful  atom.  In  particular  we  are  in- 
terested in  establishing,  ttirough  the  con- 
structic»i  and  operation  of  a  large-scale 
facility,  the  use  of  nuclear  power  to  pro- 
duce two  marketable  products — in  tills 
case  fresh  water  and  electricity. 

An  area  in  which  the  AEC  will  pro- 
vide SLSsistance  for  this  project  pertains 
to  the  coupling  of  the  nuclear-power 
plants  to  the  desalting  plant.  We  must 
obtain  firm  information  on  the  problems 
which  are  encountered  in  this  coupling, 
and  the  implications  from  the  standpoint 
of  reactor  and  desalting  plant  design,  as 
well  as  control  systems. 

The  siting  problems  associated  with 
this  facility  constitute  another  major 
area  of  AEC's  support.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  facility  would  be  built  on  a 
manmade  Island  located  off  the  southern 
California  coast.  There  are  a  number  of 
problems  associated  with  this  siting  con- 
cept which  must  be  Investigated,  and 
the  answers  derived  from  this  project 
would  be  applicable  to  reactors  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  including  desalting 
applications.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  maintained  a  strong  pro- 
grammatic interest  in  the  problems  of 
reactor  siting  for  many  years,  and  this 
project  will  contribute  materially  to  an 
imderstanding  of  the  measures  which  are 
necessary  to  resolve  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legi^tion.  — 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
favor  enactment  of  S.  3807.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  we  act  now  to  obtain  the 
necesseiry  data  which  will  enable  us  to 
decide  which  methods  of  water  resource 
dev^opment  should  be  pursued  to  satisfy 
our  ever-increasing  demands. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  desalting  is  not 
a  pfuiacea.  However,  for  many  parts  of 
our  country  it  offers  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  devel(H>ing  a  new  water  source. 
We  liave  learned  from  past  experience 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  actual  ex- 
perience in  determining  the  true  costs 
of  a  process  and  the  technical  problems 
that  may  be  encountered.  Paper  studies 
and  laboratory  tests  are  necessary  but 
they  are  only  a  part  of  the  Job.  To  ob- 
tain concrete  technical  Information  on 
large-scale  nuclear  desalting  applications 
we  must  build  demonstration  plants. 
One  of  the  pioneering  nuclear  plants  for 
producing  electric  energy — ^the  Yankee 
Plant — was  built  at  Rowe  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts.  Data  obttdned 
from  this  plant  helped  to  spark  the  tre- 
mendous upsurge  in  orders  for  nuclear- 
power  plEints  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  18  months.     Without  the  Yankee 


Plant  and  others  like  it  this  achievement 
could  not  have  been  made. 

I  believe  that  the  plant  we  are  con- 
sidering today  might  well  provide  the 
same  kind  of  basic  information  for  a  new 
technology.  This  plant  could  be  the 
forerunner  of  many  similar  facilities 
which  ultimately  will  solve  a  problem 
that  has  fascinated  thinking  men  since 
the  beginning  of  civilization — how  to  se- 
cure fresh  water  from  the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  support 
for  this  bill  and  urge  the  House  to  pas 
it  today. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Hit.  17558.  It  Is  entirely 
appropriate  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  through  the  saline- water 
project  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, should  play  a  major  role  in  the 
development  and  construction  of  the 
dual-purpose  electrical  power  generating 
and  sea  water  desalting  plant  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  plant  will 
be  able  to  produce  1,600  megawatts  of 
electrical  power  and  150  million  gallons 
a  day  of  desalted  water.  The  water  at 
the  plant  Is  estimated  to  cost  21.9  cents 
per  1,000  gallons  and  about  27  cents 
per  1,000  gallons  delivered  to  the  metro- 
politan water  district  system. 

In  view  of  the  acute  need  in  New  York 
City  of  additional  water  supplies,  as  well 
as  for  additional  electrical  power,  I  hope 
that  the  agencies  concerned  will 
promptly  give  consideration  to  a  com- 
parable development  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  Of  course,  one  of  the  great 
benefits  of  such  a  plant  would  be  that  it 
would  produce  water  and  power  without 
contributing  to  New  York's  severe  air 
pollution  problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prick).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoLiFiELD]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  3807.' 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
two-thirds  appeared  to  have  voted  in 
favor  thereof. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  316.  nays  1,  not  voting  115, 
as  follows: 


Bolton 
Bow 

Bndemas 
Bray 
Brooks 
BroomSeld 
BrowQ,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Bucbanan 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calu. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
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AbblU 

Aohley 

Abemethy 

Ailair 

Ayres 

Baring 

Addabbo 

Barrett 

Anderson,  ni. 

Batee 

AndetBon, 

Battln 

Tenn. 

Beekworth 

Belcher 

OeorgeW. 

Bennett 

B6rry 

M.Dak. 

Betts 

Annunalo 

Bingham 

Arends 

Boggs 

Aahbrook 

Boland 

Cahlll 
Callan 
Cuneron 

Caiey 

Carter 

Cederbeig 

Otller 

Cbamberlaln 

Cbdf 
CSancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
cuwson,  Del 
aaveland 
aevenger 
Cobelan 
OoUler 
Colmer 
Conable 
GODte 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 
Daniels 
DarU.  wis. 
Damon 
delaOarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
DiTlne 
DtngeU 
Dole 

Donahue 
Dom 
Dov 

Downing 
Dulskl 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Dwyer 

tdmondaon 
UwardR,  CalU. 
Blwards,  La. 
Ellaworth 
Irlenbom 

iTMCtt 

iTlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

nrbeteln 

Famum 

fticeU 

Feigban 

PlBdley 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

FWey 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
FnUnghuysen 
FMedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oannatz 
Oathingg 
Oettya 
Olbbou 
OUIwrt 
OUllgan 
Oonzalez 
Qiabowskl 
Oray 

Qreen,  Oreg. 
Qreen,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Qrover 
Oubser 
Bagan,  Oa. 
Ragen,  Calif. 
Haley 
HaU 
HaUeck 
Hamilton 
Banley 

Hatuen,  Idaho 
B<u>*en,  Wash. 
Hardy 
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Haraba 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hoimeld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer  * 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Cajltf. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmelef 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

LatU 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McSwen 

McPUl 

McQrath 

McVlcker 

Maodonald 

MacOregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

MUler 

MUls 

Minlsb 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natchw 

Nelsen 

O'Brien 

O-Han^ni.! 

O'Hara.  Mico. 

Olson,  Mlnil. 

O'Neal,  Qa. 

Ottlnger      i 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

NATS— t 
Secrest 


Albert 
Andrews, 
Olenn 
AqttnaU 
Handstra 
Btil 
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Blatnlk 
BoUlng 
Brock 
Brown.  Callr. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Byrnes.  WU 


Putins 

PhUbm 

Pickle 

Plks 

PoS 

Pool 

Price 

PucinsU 

QulUen 

BandaU 

Bedlln 

Rsfls 

Reld,IU. 

Rdd.N.T. 

Relfel 

R^uss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebiish 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

SchweUcn 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

BtiUivan 

TalcoU 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Tuten 

xniman 

Utt 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watson 

WhaUey 

White.  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Wmtener 

WldnaU 

Williams 

WUUs 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Toung 

Toimger 

Zablockl 


CabeU 

Callaway 

Casey 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Coman 


Keogh 

Race 

King.  N.T. 

Relnecke 

King,  Utah 

Resnlck 

Kupferman 

LeggeU 

Roncalio 

McCarthy 

Schisler 

McClory 

Scott 

McDowell 

Senner 

McMUlan 

Slsk 

Mankie 

Stalbaum 

MallUard 

Stephens 

Martin.  Ala. 

Stratton 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sweeney 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thomas 

Michel 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Mink 

ThomiMon,  Tex. 

MoeUer 

Todd 

Monagan 

ToU 

Morris 

Tuck 

Morrison 

Tunney 

Morse 

UdaU 

Murray 

VanDeerlln 

Nedzl 

Vivian 

Nix 

WaUer.  MIns. 

O-Konskl 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Watts 

©•NeUl,  Mass. 

Weltner 

Pepper 

Whltten 

Plmle 

Wilson. 

Poage 

Charles  H. 

PoweU 

Wolff 

PurceU 

Wright 

Qule 

Tates 

Craley 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Oa. 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dowdy 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kvans.  Cblo. 

Famsley 

Pino 

Flsho' 

Flood 

Praser 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

OaUagher 

Olaimo 

GoodeU 

Orlder 

Orlffltha 

Oroas 

Gumey 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Iowa 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  tfich. 
Hawkins 
H«bert 

Johnson,  Okla. 
Jones,  N.C. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  WUconsin. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massachusetts  with  Bfr. 
Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Cal- 
laway. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  GoodeU. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  BroyhiU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  King  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  AspinaU  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  vrtth  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Gumey. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Morris  with  iSr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Mackle  with  Mr.  Walker  of  MIsbIs- 
sippl. 

Mr.  Evans  of  CaianAo  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Stephen*. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Olenn  Andrews. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  Vivian  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nlz. 

Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  PurceU. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Casey. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Craley. 

Mr.  Olaimo  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Bfr.  Banna  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Orlder  with  Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Race  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  (Varies  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Mc< 
MUlan. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 


Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Fame* 
ley. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roncalio. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  ToU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  17558)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEMD 

Mr.  HOUFTKT.D.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  ranaiics  on  tbe  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  HJl.  18019.  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY  TO  CONSTRUCT  AN 
ADDITION  AT  THE  Vf  ALTER  REED 
ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTER,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HH.  18019)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  construct  an  addition  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  CTenter, 
Washington,  D.C.  and  that  the  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  A  CONTIGUOUS 
FISHERIES  ZONE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspoid  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  9531)  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fisheries  zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea 
of  the  United  States,  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9531 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
la  established  a  fisheries  sone  contiguous 
to  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  wlU  exercise  the  same  ex- 
cliisive  rights  In  respect  to  fisheries  In  the 
zone  as  It  has  in  its  terrltcHlal  sea,  subject  to 
the  continuation  of  traditional  «»»>i<Tig  t>y 
foreign  states  within  this  zone  as  may  be 
recognized  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  fisheries  zone  has  as  its  inner' 
boundary  the  outer  limits  of  the  territorial 
aea  and  as  Its  seaward  boundary  a  line  drawn 
so  that  each  point  on  the  line  Is  nine  nauti- 
cal nUlee  from  the  nearest  point  In  the  inner 
boundary. 

[tec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  portion  of  the  fisheries  zone  conflicts 
with  the  territorial  waters  or  fisheries  zone 
of  another  coimtry,  he  may  establish  a  sea- 
ward boundary  for  such  pcntlon  of  the  zone 
in  substitution  for  the  seaward  boundary 
drsaerlbed  in  section  2. 

Sbc.  4.  Nothing  m  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  extending  the  jurlsdtotlixi  of  the 
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StatM  to  th«  nmturfti  nacwaem  benMth  abd 
In  the  waters  within  the  flsberlea  aone  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  or  ••  diminishing  their 
lurlsdlctlon  to  such  reaouroes  beneath  and 
In  the  waters  of  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PsicK) .    Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.      

The  SPEAE:ER  pro  tonpore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DDfOELL.  Mr.  i^peaker,  I  jrleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  present  law,  17.8. 
excluslye  fisheries  rights  are  limited  to 
our  3-mile  territorial  sea. 

Briefly  explained,  HJi.  9531  would  es- 
tablish for  the  United  States  a  9-mlle 
fisheries  zone  beyond  and  contiguous  to 
our  territorial  sea,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  extending  our  exclusive  fish- 
eries rights  to  a  distance  of  12  miles  from 
our  shores. 

In  regard  to  the  new  fisheries  zone  that 
would  be  established  by  this  legislati<m, 
the  United  States  would  be  authorized  to 
esercise  the  same  exclusive  rights  in  re- 
spect to  fisheries  as  it  now  exercises  In 
Its  territorial  sea.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  report  that  the  authority  to 
enforce  these  fisheries  rights  has  already 
been  provided. 

In  1964,  your  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  in  anticipation  of 
the  United  States  extending  its  Jurisdic- 
HoD  to  12  miles  at  some  time  In  the 
future,  favorably  repwrted  what  Is  now 
Public  Law  8^-308.  which  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  foreign -flag  vessels  to  fish 
tn  our  territorial  waters,  as  well  as  in 
waters  in  which  the  United  SUtes  has 
the  same  rights  In  respect  to  fisheries  as 
It  has  in  its  territorial  waters.  Conse- 
quently, enforcement  of  this  legislation 
would  present  no  problem. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
would  permit  continuation  of  fishing  In 
the  new^  efltabllshed  zone  by  nationals 
of  those  countries  as  may  be  recognized 
by  the  United  States  as  having  tradition- 
ally fished  within  12  miles  of  our  shores. 
Also,  the  legislation  would  authorize  the 
President,  in  his  discretion,  to  alter  the 
seaward  boundary  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished zone  whenever  he  determines  that 
a  portion  of  the  fisheries  zone  would  con- 
flict with  the  territorial  sea  or  fisheries 
lone  of  other  countries. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJI.  9531  would 
make  It  clear  that  the  coastal  States  of 
the  United  States  would  continue  to  have 
the  right  to  regulate  fisheries  within  our 
S-mlle  territorial  sea.  but  with  reject 
to  the  9-mlle  sone  beyond  our  territorial 
sea,  the  fisheries  would  be  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Ooremment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  your  committee  vote  on  the  legisla- 
tion was  unanimous  and  that  there  were 
no  unfavorable  departmental  reports 
filed  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  effort  to  conserve 
and  protect  our  fisheries  from  foreign 
encroachments,  which  are  rapidly  In- 
cresidng  In  both  size  and  scope.  I  urgs 
prompt  enactment  of  ELR.  9531,  with 
amradments. 


Bfr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.         

Mr.  BATES.  I  understand  from  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  that  all  of  these 
historical  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  affect  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  and  all 
of  those  historical  rights  and  agreements 
will  be  preserved,  amd  will  not  adversely 
be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  DINOELXi.  The  gentleman  from 
Mfissachusetts  is  correct  on  this  point. 
The  legislation  clearly  provides  for  the 
traditional  fishing  rights  by  the  United 
States  of  those  nations  which  have  tra- 
ditionally fished  in  the  areas  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BATES.  So  that  whatever  prac- 
tices do  exist  can  continue? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Providing  that  the  na- 
tion concerned  in  this  case,  Canada — ^had 
fished  in  the  territorial  fishing  waters 
covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  comment  on  the  state- 
ment in  the  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State  on  tiiis  bill  that  passage  of  this 
bill  might  make  it  more  difficult  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  law  to  ex- 
tend the  zone  beyond  12  miles  in  the 
future?  I  notice  that  on  page  15  of  the 
committee  report. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  believe  that  refers 
to  other  nations,  the  letter  there  that  he 
referred  to  is  signed  by  the  assistant 
secretary  for  congressional  relations, 
where  it  says — 

Inasmuch  as  U.S.  establishment  of  a  13- 
mlle  exclusive  fishery  aone  would  tend  to 
sui^XMrt  the  trend  already  referred  to,  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
make  It  more  dlfflcult  from  the  standpoint 
of  International  law  to  extend  the  aone  be- 
yond 13  miles  In  the  future. 

This  committee  has  understood  this 
language  to  mean  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  for  other  nations  in  the  future 
to  go  into  the  12-mlle  limit  which  has  or 
will  be  established  now. 

Sixty  of  the  90-some  nations  that  have 
coasts  now  have  gone  to  this  figure. 
And  the  issue  is  simply  following  the 
trend  which  has  already  been  well  estab- 
lished by  other  nations  like  Russia  and 
other  nations  around  the  world. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further  for 
another  question? 

Mr.  DINOELL.    Tea. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  comment  on  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  they  do  not  favor 
enactment  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  Incorrect  on  the  ppint  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  does  not  favor 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

B^.  BINGHAM.  The  comment  ap- 
pears on  page  16  of  the  report. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  comments  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  were  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  only.   The  position  of  the 


Department  of  Commerce  has  since  been 
changed.  Including  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  reporting  on 
what  was  then  the  9-mile  limit,  whereas 
today  the  legislation  before  us  involves  a 
12-mile  limit  instead  of  the  9-mile  limit. 
which  was  discussed  in  part  in  the  letter 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Of 
course,  o^er  departments  have  sup- 
ported the  legislation. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.  I  studl  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  support  this  legislation.  The 
current  problem  of  a  large  and  efBcient 
Russian  fishing  fleet  off  the  Oregon  coast 
continues  to  plague  Northwest  trawl  fish- 
ermen.  The  need  for  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  9531  has  been  demonstrated  again 
and  again  since  the  Soviet  fleet  first  ap- 
peared off  the  Oregon  coast  last  March. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
reports  It  has  been  unable  to  substanti- 
ate charges  by  Oregon  and  Washington 
fishermen  that  the  Russians  are  flsiiing 
close  to  our  shores  for  salmon.  However, 
the  stories  continue  to  come  in. 

The  Soviets  claim  they  are  not  catch- 
ing enough  salmon  in  their  trawl  nets 
to  "make  a  Sunday  dinner  on  the  cap- 
tain's table."  Regardless  of  this  claim, 
as  late  as  September  26,  stories  appeared 
in  Oregon  papers  concerning  first-hand 
reports  that  the  Soviets  are  fishing  with- 
in 12  miles  and  are  catching  salmon. 

Many  of  us  had  hoped  that  the  high- 
level  conference  in  Moscow  at  the  end 
of  July  would  bring  significant  relief  to 
the  distraught  American  fishermen. 
Among  other  things,  the  Soviets  tenta- 
tively agreed  to  allow  American  obsenr- 
ers  aboard  their  vessels  to  examine 
catches.  As  of  today,  this  has  not  oc- 
curred, except  in  a  very  few  Isolated  in- 
stances. The  Soviets  also  tentatively 
agreed  to  redistribute  its  fleet  so  smaller 
American  craft  are  no  longer  forced  off 
their  traditionsd  flshing  grounds.  As  of 
today,  this  has  not  occurred. 

The  United  States  knows  appallingly 
little  about  perch  and  hake  resources  the 
Soviet  fleet  is  most  extensively  exploiting. 
However,  comparative  flgures  of  the 
American  1965  and  1966  perch  landings 
in  Oregon  ports  leave  little  doubt  that 
U.S.  flshermen  are  being  severely  hurt 
by  the  Soviet  flshing  effort. 

American  trawlers  had  landed  only  23 
million  pounds  of  perch  by  the  end  of 
August.  Compare  this  with  the  10.9  mil- 
lion pounds  landed  during  the  first  8 
months  of  1965  and  two  conclusions  are 
Inescapable: 

First.  The  Soviet  fleet  is  preventing 
American  boats  from  flshing  the  schools 
of  perch. 

Second.  The  large  Soviet  boats  are 
doing  damage  to  the  perch  resource,  pos- 
sibly reducing  it  far  below  the  maximum 
sustainable  yield. 

Hopefully,  further  meetings  scheduled 
this  fall  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  will  eliminate  future  problems 
concerning  what  arc  nautically  known 
as  the  "rules  of  the  road"  and  will  reveal 
enough  scientific  data  regarding  the  ex- 
tent of  the  hake  and  perch  resources  to 
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make  possible  an  agreemoit  on  a  mazi- 
mum  sustainable  yield  catch  Umit 

It  is  acknowledged  that  extension  of 
the  contiguous  fishery  zoqe  from  3  to  12 
milas  will  not  be  a  panatsea  to  the  ills 
p}ggulng  American  flshernen. 

Most  Soviet  flshing  on  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  being  done  outside  the  pro- 
posed 12-mile  limit.  In  its  most  recent 
report,  the  Seattle  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Pisheries  office  reported  49  Soviet  ves- 
sels concentrated  off  Newport.  Oreg. 
Only  one  was  within  12  miles.  However. 
it  is  time  the  United  States  served  notice 
on  the  world's  fishing  niitlons  that  we 
take  our  own  fishing  inc^ustry  seriously 
and  intend  to  protect  It.  |  Ult.  9531  is  a 
good  way  to  serve  such  ndtftce. 

In  addition,  the  State  llepartment  has 
informed  me  that  it  coiisiders  the  12- 
mile  limit  to  be.  in  their  Words,  "coming 
International  law."  Th^  are  41  na- 
tions, including  Russia,  which  claim  12- 
mlle  territorial  or  fishery  Jurisdictions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  testimony  before  the 
House  Fish  and  Wlldlifei  Subcommittee 
concerning  this  legislation  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  its  enactment. 

FV}llowing  is  a  telegreun  from  the  presi- 
dent of  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods,  John  S. 
McGowan.  Astoria,  Oreg,,  which  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  concern  expressed  in 
many  telegrams  and  letters  directed  to 
my  ofiDce  urging  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  tele- 
gram be  Included  at  th^s  point  in  the 
Record. 

Understand  HJt.  B&31  establishing  nine- 
mile  fishery  zone  contiguotis  to  U.S.  three- 
mile  territorial  sea  will  probably  be  consid- 
ered by  House  within  next  few  days.  Urge 
your  support  tor  this  legislation  which  Is  es- 
sential for  protection  of  important  U.S.  flish- 
ery  resources.  Passage  will  greatly  enhance 
IT.S.  negotiating  position  lil  future  Intema- 
Uonal  fishery  conferences. 

John  S.  IMcOowan, 
President,  Bumble  Bee  Seafoods. 
ASTORU,  Obxo.  I 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised if  we  listened  to  these  words  of 
wisdom  and  experience.  | , 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  gteatly  increased 
foreign  flshing  activity  off  our  coasts  has 
resulted  in  new  claims  and  proposals  for 
a  new  International  rulk  It  Is  widely 
recognized  that  a  coastiJ  State  has  an 
obligation  to  protect  and  conserve  these 
offshore  marine  resources  and  to  ad- 
vance the  best  Interests  of  its  people. 

This  is  the  reason  sulid  major  argu- 
ment for  the  United  States  extending  its 
flshing  sovereignty  beyond  the  3 -mile 
limit.  [: 

In  recent  years,  the  R]k>tection  of  the 
American  flishinj  industry  has  become 
more  advisable.  Along  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  foreign  flshing  vessels  are 
depleting  coastal  stocks  of  fish.  These 
fleets  contain  modem  ptnocessing  plants 
which  clean,  package,  freeze,  and  store 
their  enormous  catches,  ready  for  com- 
mercial delivery.  Huge  trawlers,  pri- 
marily Russian,  Japanese,  and  more  re- 
centiy  Cuban,  threaten  U.S.  flshery  re- 
sources and  the  livelihood  of  American 
flshermen.  I 

In  my  hand  I  have  a  few  newspaper 
dippings.    Here  is  one  itoxn.  the  Fisher- 


men's News  of  last  August.  It  describes 
expansion  of  two  Japanese  trawler  fish- 
ing operations.  Here  Is  another  clipping 
from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  of 
August  30,  1966.  Its  headline  tells  the 
story.  It  reads  "Russians  Fish  Off  Cali- 
fornia." And  here  Is  a  recent  article 
under  a  Seattle  AP  dateline.  It  recites 
how  top  Russian  flshery  officials  had  re- 
jected an  understanding  worked  out  6 
weeks  earlier  in  Moscow  with  our  State 
Department  officials  whereby  a  huge  So- 
viet flshing  fleet  would  not  operate  with- 
in 12  miles  of  the  Paciflc  coast  of  the 
United  States.  More  than  100  Russian 
vessels  had  been  interfering  with  Amer- 
ican flsh  boats  and  at  times  fishing  as 
close  as  4  miles  from  our  shore.  Fish- 
ermen report  that  since  the  Russians 
have  been  flshing  off  our  coast,  catches 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  But  the 
Russians  rescinded  their  original  agree- 
ment to  stay  outside  of  the  12-mlle  limit. 
Meanwhile,  South  Korean  flshery  of- 
flcials  have  annoimced  plans  to  explore 
flshery  resources  In  the  north  Paciflc 
Ocean.  Japanese  research  vessels  are 
presently  surveying  the  waters  off  Wash- 
ington State.  The  Japanese  have  de- 
pleted their  own  areas  and  now  plan  to 
extend  their  operations. 

It  is  vital  to  set  up  a  conservation  belt, 
small  as  it  is.  As  of  June  1,  there  were 
49  nations  that  had  established  12-mile 
limits.  The  United  States  is  one  of 
only  15  nations  that  still  cling  to  the 
old  3-mlle  flshing  zone.  Ten  nations 
claim  more  than  3  miles  but  less  than 
12  miles,  and  17  nations  claim  more  than 
12  miles. 

Our  State  Department  says  that  any 
claim  beyond  12  miles  is  of  dubious 
validity  and  supports  this  12-mlle  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJI.  9531  would  add 
120,000  square  miles  of  potentially  avail- 
able marine  resoiu-ces  to  our  American 
sovereignty.  Its  passage  is  vital  to  our 
flshing  Industry. 
I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  jdeld  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton]. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

There  Is  one  point  that  has  not  been 
thoroughly  brought  out.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  new  pn^posed  12-mlle  limit 
for  our  fishery  zone  Is  directly  related  to 
the  conservation  of  the  species  Indig- 
enous to  our  Continental  Shelf. 

We  must  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
conservation  programs  which  vdll  Insure 
the  preservation  of  the  species  of  our 
Continental  Shelf.  This  bill  Isveertainly 
one  of  the  first  important  steps  in  that 
direction. 

If  we  fall  to  do  this,  we  will  deny  our- 
selves future  opportunities  to  work  out 
agreements  with  our  neighbor  nations 
and  with  other  nations  that  use  the  high 
seas  that  will  guarantee  conservation 
practices  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  make  maximum  use 
of  the  sea  as  a  source  of  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KzzrHl. 


Mr.  KEITH.    1  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  P«lly). 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  extends  our 
flshing  rights  out  to  a  12-mlle  limit  In- 
stead of  the  present  3.  It  will  hrtp  to 
protect  our  flshing  Industry  from  fur- 
ther fcH-eign  encro€M5hm«it.  This  is 
particularly  Important  because  more 
than  two-thirds  of  our  domestic  catch 
comes  from  within  12  miles  of  our  shores. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  news  stories  about  th>e  west  coast 
troubles  with  the  Soviets  are  an  old 
story  to  the  east  coast.  We  have  had 
Soviet  vessels,  for  several  years  now,  off 
our  shoreline  flshing  for  the  products 
which  would  otherwise  come  to  our  New 
England  ports.  ^ 

I  personally  have  flown  out  over  these 
fleets,  and  I  have  seen  as  many  as  60 
vessels — great  factory  ships,  mother 
ships,  and  trawlers — reaping  a  harvest 
from  the  sea.  Failure  to  en£u:t  this  leg- 
islation would,  in  effect,  be  sajdng  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  10  other  nations  fish- 
ing off  the  east  coast,  that  they  are  wel- 
come to  come  in  closer  to  our  shores  and 
reap  and  even  larger  harvest  than  they 
have  been  getting  so  far. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that,  at  present,  only  Canada  would 
be  allowed  to  fish  within  12  miles  of  our 
shore  since  the  Canadians  are  the  only 
ones  with  such  traditionally  estaUished 
rights. 

We,  of  course,  exercise  a  similar 
privilege  off  Canadian  coasts.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  so  mauiy  nations  have 
made  a  unilateral  extension  of  the  area 
they  claim  for  fisheries,  the  State  De- 
partment has  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  only  objection  some  of  us  have 
heard  is  from  the  tima  and  shrimp  in- 
terests who  fear  that  their  freedcnn  to 
fish  off  the  South  American  coasts  may 
be  hampered  as  a  result.  However,  these 
ooimtries  have  already  made  exaggerated 
claims  of  200  miles,  which  we  do  not 
recognize.  Even  after  passage  of  this 
bUl,  we  would  continue  to  expect  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  respect  the 
historic  rights  of  our  flshermen.  We 
would  continue,  as  we  do  now,  to  reim- 
burse the  fishermen  who  are  unjustly 
fined  for  flshing  in  waters  in  which  we 
feel  they  have  a  right  to  flsh.  In  my 
view,  this  situation  will  not  be  at  all  af- 
fected by  this  legislation. 

In  any  case,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  is  responsible  for  protecting 
the  Interests  of  all  segments  of  our  fish- 
ing industry,  has  concluded  that,  in  bal- 
ance, enactment  of  the  legislation  will 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  fishing  industry. 
HH.  9531  is  of  critical  importance  to 
my  district,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  many 
other  coctftal  districts  around  the  Na- 
tion. It  will  mean  that  new  conserva- 
tion measures  are  possible  to  protect  oxa 
flshing  which  provides  the  income  to  so 
many  pecH?le. 

In  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  in  my  dis- 
trict, perhaps  as  much  as  25  percent  of 
the  total  income  is  derived  from  flshing. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  these  in- 
dependent fishing  vessel  owners.  Tliey 
are  suffering  from  enough  foreign  com- 
petition now.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  en- 
act this  bill. 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Wyatt]. 

Mr.  WTATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
D-day  as  far  as  our  west  coast  fisher- 
men are  concerned.  The  other  body  has 
acted  and  this  is  our  opportunity  to  sup- 
port our  fishermen  In  Uielr  struggle  for 
survival. 

In  1965  we  had  a  brief  and  relatively 
harmless  visitation  fn>m  the  Russian 
fishing  fleet  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
the  United  States.  However,  this  year 
they  returned  in  large  numbers,  esti- 
mates exceed  100  vessels. 

We  know  that  there  are  a  number  of 
large  mother  ships,  roughly  the  size  of 
our  Liberty  ships,  and  their  satellite 
catcher  ships  were  well  over  100  feet  in 
length.  I  have  personally  seen  them 
close  up  from  the  air. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain.  If 
this  House  does  not  take  action  and  if 
this  Congress  does  not  extend  our  fish- 
ery Jiulsdlction,  the  Russians  will  be  back 
next  year  in  much  greater  strengUi. 
They  have  advised  our  State  Department 
representatives  that  their  goal  is  to  dou- 
ble their  fishery  intake  by  1970.  Ob- 
viously this  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations  in  the  world.  We  must  not 
let  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  Extending  the  fishery  Jurisdic- 
tion to  12  miles  will  be  a  meaningful  step 
to  protect  our  fishermen. 

As  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  confronting  us  in  the  future, 
we  have  determined  that  the  Russians 
have  1,000  copies  each  of  our  own  charts 
of  two  dllTerent  areas  off  the  west  coast. 

In  previous  statements  before  this 
House.  I  have  outlined  the  extremely 
serious  and  perhaps  permanent  damage 
already  done  by  the  Soviet  marauders 
this  year.  Tentative  estimates  are  that 
our  ocean  perch  stocks  have  bem  re- 
duced by  about  90  percent.  Other  bot- 
tom fishing  stocks  have  been  badly  dam- 
aged. 

We  have  Irrefutable  evidence  that 
substantial  damage  has  been  done  to  our 
salmon  industry.  I  have  149  wires 
from  fishermen  and  those  associated 
closely  with  fishermen  in  my  area 
strongly  protesting  the  Russian  en- 
croachment and  urging  strong  affirma- 
tive action.  I  have  these  wires  here  in 
my  hand  as  I  speak  to  you. 

I  display  herewith  Just  a  few  of  the 
literal^  hundreds  of  newspaper  articles, 
editorials,  and  so  forth,  together  with 
two  actual  photographs  showing  the 
Russian  fieet  in  action. 

Newspaper  reports  have  confirmed  the 
fishing  in  coastal  waters  within  12  miles 
of  the  coastline  and  on  a  few  occasions 
even  within  3  miles.  We  have  had 
rammlngs  and  other  efforts  to  do  physi- 
cal damage  to  our  fishing  fieet.  We 
have  had  repeated  emergency  calls  by 
the  Russian  fishing  fieet  for  medical  aid 
and  assistance  for  their  crew  membm. 
all  of  which  have  been  promptly  an- 
swered by  this  country. 

This  outrageous  situation  must  end. 
No  one  contends  that  setting  the  fishing 
Jurisdiction  at  12  miles  will  completely 
solve  the  problem.  But  it  is  a  step  In 
that  direction. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia have  voiced  objections  to  the  ex- 


tension of  the  12-mlle  zone.  I  would 
point  out  to  them  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  Southern  California 
Fishing  Association  consisting  of  88 
members  has  unanimously  endorsed  the 
12-mlle  bill.  The  Frozen  Food  Council 
with  130  member  companies  in  the 
southern  California  area  has  done  like- 
wise. The  Southern  California  Frozen 
Food  Distributors  Association  with  16 
member  companies,  all  in  the  Los  An- 
geles area,  have  tdso  endorsed  this 
proposal. 

My  most  important  point  is  this.  In 
view  of  the  widespread  publicity  given  to 
the  Russian  fishing  Invasion,  in  view  of 
the  certain  evidence  of  widespread  dam- 
age to  our  fishing  stocks,  and  in  view  of 
the  conclusive  evidence  of  fishing  within 
the  12-mlle  limit  by  the  Russians,  If  this 
Congress,  faced  with  the  weight  of  this 
evidence,  fails  to  act  this  year,  we  then 
will  be  extending  an  open  invitation  not 
oaiy  to  the  Russians  but  also  to  the 
Japanese  and  the  South  Koreans  and 
other  fishing  nations  to  come  to  our 
shores  and  help  themselves  to  our  fish. 
To  emphasize  this  danger,  I  can  report 
that  within  the  last  15  minutes  I  have 
received  a  telephone  call  advising  that 
yesterday  a  Japanese  troUer  has  now  ap- 
peared off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

We  will  be  serving  notice  on  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
does  not  intend  to  lift  one  finger  to  siip- 
port  its  fishermen  and  its  fishing  indus- 
try. We  might  as  weU  dismantle  our 
west  coast  fishing  effort  and  start  now 
to  find  other  Jobs  for  our  fishermen. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  the  impor- 
tance of  our  domestic  fishing  efforts  to 
our  American  diet  and  to  our  balance-of- 
trade  problem.  If  the  domestic  fishing 
industry,  which  in  many  ways  over  the 
years  has  been  treated  as  a  stepchild,  re- 
ceives the  additional  kick  in  the  teeth  of 
congressional  failure  to  legislate  this 
year,  then  an  absolute  certain  result  will 
be  to  Increase  our  own  fish  imports  with 
the  consequent  worsening  of  our  balance 
of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
Islatimi. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Doir  H.  ClausshI. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  a  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  certainly  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Califor- 
nia In  expressing  our  deep  concern  over 
the  problem  relating  to  the  Russian  fish- 
ing fleet  invading  our  fishery  zones. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  to 
establish  a  zone  contiguous  to  our  coast 
over  which  the  United  States  will  have 
exclusive  fishery  Jurisdiction.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure. 

When  I  Introduced  the  bill  for  a  12- 
mlle  fishery  zone,  I  made  it  as  clear  as 
possible  my  belief  that  this  is  only  a 
minimum  distance.     My  congressional 


district  borders  on  nearly  400  miles  of 
Pacific  coastline  and  our  fishermen  are 
facing  a  problem  now  that  may  have 
most  serious  Implications  for  the  west 
coast  fishing  industry.  A  huge  Soviet 
trawler  fieet  is  fishing  off  our  Pacific  coast 
making,  what  one  of  my  constituents 
termed,  a  "systematic  rape"  of  our  fishing 
areas.  The  Soviet  fleet  is  reported  to  l)e 
using  small  mesh  nets  that  catch  all  fish 
with  a  complete  disregard  for  the  neces- 
sity of  leaving  immature  fish  to  escape 
for  reproductive  fish  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

Our  own  fishermen  have  consistently 
practiced  excellent  conservation  proce- 
dures in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
sustained  yield  from  our  marine  re- 
sources. Governmental  regulations  re- 
quire this  effort  and  the  fishing  industry 
has  always  been  in  agreement  with  these 
measures.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
foreign  fieets  are  not  held  to  and  do  not 
practice  any  type  of  conservation  meas- 
ures. As  a  result  of  this,  they  use  nets 
that  do  not  allow  inmiature  fish  to  es- 
cape their  trawling  nets  and  no  fish  are 
returned  to  the  seas.  Extinction  of  the 
fishery  resources  near  our  coast  can  be 
the  only  result  of  these  practices. 

It  may  be  that  a  12-mlle  limit  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  protection  to  our  fisher- 
men hi  some  parts  of  the  Nation's  coastal 
areas,  but  off  the  California  coast  we 
must  have  a  much  wider  fishing  zone.  I 
would  respectfully  request  that  this  com- 
mittee approve  a  zone  extending  at  least 
40  to  50  nautical  miles  from  our  coast. 
A  zone  this  wide  is  needed  to  protect 
our  marine  resources  from  exploitation 
and  desecration  now  by  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  practice  accepted  conserva- 
tion techniques. 

Further,  I  strongly  believe  that  we  In 
the  Congress  should  be  looking  toward 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  200-mile 
fishery  zone  off  our  shores.  It  would 
seem  logical  that,  should  the  United 
States  take  this  leadership,  we  could  an- 
ticipate many  of  the  other  fishing  na- 
tions of  the  world  would  follow.  In  this 
way,  we  would  lend  encouragement  to 
the  development,  expsmsion,  and  recog- 
nition of  proper  fish  conservation  prac- 
tices. Our  role  among  nations  Is  one 
of  leadership  and  we  could  play  that  role 
in  this  area  to  protect  our  own  fisher- 
men and  to  enhance  the  world's  marine 
resources. 

We  must  face  the  problem,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Other  coimtrles  are  going  to  in- 
crease their  pressures  to  fish  our 
waters — ^particularly  those  who  would 
rather  reap  the  harvest  of  our  own  con- 
servation programs.  It  is  vital,  there- 
fore, that  we  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  protect  our  conservation  efforts  and, 
at  the  same  time,  our  domestic  fishing 
fleets  that  have  courageously  provided 
the  leadership  in  Judiciously  harvesting 
the  resources  of  the  sea. 

Our  fishermen  caimot  pass  laws.  Our 
fishermen  caimot  stop  Uie  invaders  of 
their  traditional  filling  grounds.  The 
responsibility  for  any  such  actions  lies 
with  us.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  re- 
sponsibility that  we  in  Congress  must 
accept.  We  must  act  with  dispatch  for 
our  fishermen  are  faced  with  the  serious 
implications  of  this  problem  right  now 
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with  every  Indication  that  it  will  grow  in 
scope. 

I  cannot  overemphasize'  the  urgency 
of  this  request.  Let  us  adt  now  to  avoid 
having  to  react  later.  Today,  through- 
out the  world,  we  are  fteed  with  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  itying  to  solve 
problems  after  the  fact — \»hen  foresight, 
conunonsense  and  some  creative  plan- 
ning would  have  allowed  Us  to  avoid  the 
problems  altogether. 

STATiafENT    BY    MB.    V%KD    L.    jPHZBUS,    SECEK- 
TART-MANAGER,       FlSaXRMEtt^S       Mabketing 

Association,  Eureka,  CAifl*.,  on  Estab- 
lishment OF  12-MiiJS  FisaiHc  Zone,  House 
Meschant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
ra,  Mat  24.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  trawl  flslilDg  began  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  the  area  ardund  San  Fran- 
cisco, In  1876.  At  that  tlmei  and  for  many 
yean  afterward  the  fishery  [Was  small  and 
expanded  slowly.  The  first  1»-awl  net  used 
wu  known  as  a  paranzella  and  was  made  up 
of  very  small  mesh  web.  It  was  also  towed 
by  two  boats.  Later  the  otter  trawl  net, 
which  was  towed  by  one  boatj  came  Into  use. 
hs  more  fishermen  and  boajtB  entered  Into 
the  fishery  it  became  apparent  that  some 
Ktlon  would  have  to  be  take^  in  regulating 
the  size  of  mesh  In  the  trawl  to  allow  for 
eecapement  of  small  Immature  fish  so  that 
the  fishery  could  be  maintained  on  an  op- 
timum yield  basis. 

In  the  early  iQSO's  when  a  s^arp  decline  in 
the  production  of  bottom  fist  occurred,  the 
Jsh«men  voluntarily  went  ^  larger  mesh 
sizes  In  their  nets.  From  1935  to  1942  they 
•dopted  and  used  trawls  ma4«  of  6"  mesh. 
Tbii  mesh  size  proved  to  be  beneficial  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor  involved  In  sorting 
Uie  fish  as  the  percentage  of  Immature  «»>i 
taken  diminished  sharply  and  It  was  only  a 
lew  years  before  a  marked  increase  in  the 
utcbes  of  marketable  fish  waa  noted. 

The  Washington  Department  of  Fisheries 
ind  the  California  Pish  and  Oame  Commis- 
sion then  started  experimenting  with  trawl 
net«  of  varying  sizes  of  mesh  and  in  1947  the 
Snt  net  mesh  law  was  passed  by  the  Callfor- 
oto  legislature  which  called  <ar  a  6"  meeh 
«ia.  The  law  later  was  modified  to  read 
♦14"  size  mesh,  but  this  was  stUl  comparable 
to  the  5"  mesh  which  had  b«3n  voluntarily 
idopted  by  the  trawl  fishermen  earlier.  This 
WM  due  to  the  different  method  adopted  in 
meuurlng  the  mesh.  i 

This  California  law  la  stUl  In  effect  and 
Oregon  and  Washington  hart  comparable 
1»W8  governing  the  mesh  tisA  of  nets  used 
In  their  traxltorlal  waters.  To  Ithe  best  of  my 
taowledge,  there  has  not  been  a  conviction 
for  violation  of  the  mesh  sl:^  laws  of  the 
Pictfic  coast  states  in  the  last  12  years. 
™«  in  itself  is  a  tribute  to  the  fishermen  as 
they  do  realize  that  the  continuance  of  their 
IWUng  activities  depend  whoDy  upon  their 
own  conservation  practices. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  flsher- 
mn,  conservaUonists  and  state  fisheries  au- 
thorities that  the  minimum  mesh  size  cou- 
pled With  restrictions  of  delivery  on  certain 
Vecles,  for  example,  haUbut  and  salmon,  has 
"•w  a  boon  to  the  trawling  Industry  and 
other  fisheries. 

But  now  we  are  faced  with*  foreign  na- 
tion Invading  otir  narrow  west  coast  contl- 
Bffltal  shelf  with  larger  and  More  powerful 
■»*<*,  pulling  gigantic  nets  pf  very  small 
"MM  size,  literally  denuding  the  same  areas 
«iM  we  have  stabUlzed  by  ou^  conservative 
methods  of  production. 

Some  have  foolUhly  said  ttiat  we  should 
s"  out  there  and  compete  With  the  Rus- 
«n«  Compete  with  what?  Our  boats  are 
mui  by  comparison,  but  perfaotly  adequate 
"»  our  needs  as  all  of  our  fishing  acUvlty 
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(or 


"«  Wken  place  In  our  own  front  yard,  so  to 
WW.   Are  we  suddenly  to  chiMge  our  mode 


of  fishing,  picking  large  factory  trawlers  out 
of  thin  air  and  sail  around  the  world,  even 
to  the  coasts  of  Siberia  Just  to  compete  with 
a  hostile  government  In  a  world  fishery?  And 
who  would  protect  us  If  we  were  caught  fish- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Soviet  Siberia?  I  ask 
these  questions  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  American  fisherman  is  a  small  Independ- 
ent businessman  without  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  compete  with  a  world  power  on  an 
individual  basis.  He  has  worked  zealously 
for  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  accumulate 
of  this  world's  goods.  He  has  lived  with  ad- 
verse weather,  bad  market  conditions,  heavy 
foreign  imports,  excessive  taxes  and  various 
other  impeding  obstacles  and  In  spite  of  all 
this,  he  has  played  a  big  part  In  the  over- 
all economy  of  the  coastal  states. 

As  an  Illustration.  California  fishermen 
produced  34,000  tons  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
dxiring  the  year  of  1963,  almost  aU  of  which 
was  utilized  within  the  state.  This  repre- 
sented almost  11  million  dollars  of  value  to 
the  fishermen  and  34  million  at  the  con- 
sumer level.  Also  I  would  mention  here  that 
California  fishermen  supply  only  16  per  cent 
of  the  fresh  and  frozen  fishery  products  used 
within  the  state.  The  balance  is  Imported 
from  out  of  state,  Oregon  and  Washington 
supplying  a  very  large  portion. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  all 
American  fishermen  that  the  narrow  conti- 
nental shelf  of  the  Pacific  coast  states  which 
we  have  fished  for  so  many  years  on  a  posi- 
tive sustained  yield  basis  is  now  being  over- 
fished to  the  point  of  extinction  of  all  fish 
Ufe  by  the  huge  Soviet  fishing  fleet  now  off 
our  coast.  It  is  very  obvious  that  their  In- 
tent Is  to  catch  the  very  last  fish,  if  possible. 

If  this  foreign  fieet  is  allowed  to  continue 
to  fish  In  the  waters  upon  our  continental 
shelf,  where  we  have  estabUshed  every  his- 
torical right  of  Jurisdiction,  and  the  states 
have  established  conservation  laws  to  pro- 
tect against  over-exploitation,  then  it  wUl 
become  necessary  to  throw  the  conservation 
programs  of  the  various  states  out  the  win- 
dow and  turn  the  American  fishermen  loose 
to  catch  all  that  they  can  of  aU  species  as  it 
win  oiUy  be  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time 
until  our  off-shore  fishery  resources  are  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

The  other  alternative  Is  to  establish  a  pro- 
tective fishery  zone  of  at  least  200  miles  or 
more  so  that  we.  the  American  fishermen  can 
continue  to  make  our  living  from  the  sea 
and  to  follow  our  chosen  vocation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wn.soN]. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  like  to  find  myself  at  variance 
with  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  most 
emphatically  to  the  House  that  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  HJl.  9531,  be  put  over 
unto  the  next  session  of  Congress  be- 
cause of  developments  of  which  I  was 
informed  yesterday  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  great  Impact  for  the  United 
States. 

Three  UJ3.  fishing  boats  using  San 
Diego  as  a  home  port  have  been  arrested 
off  the  north  tip  of  Peru  near  Venezuela 
28  miles  at  sea  and  25  miles  outside  the 
territorial  waters  of  Peru.  These  tuna 
boats  are  the  Sun  Europa,  Ronnie  S., 
and  one  whose  name  I  do  not  have  which 
was  detained  this  morning. 

The  boat  owners  are  asking  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  provide  protec- 
tion on  the  high  seas  for  the  remainder 
of  this  particular  fleet  of  15  tuna  boats. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Peru  are  also  being  called  upon 
for  urgent  action.    I  have  sent  a  tele- 


gram to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Paul  Nitze  asldng  them  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  remtUnlng  12  boats. 

This  legislation  to  extend  territorial 
limits  from  3  to  12  miles  obviously  will 
encourage  more  of  such  illegal  action  by 
governments  which  seem  to  be  making 
a  racket  of  detaining  and  heavily  fining 
our  tuna  boats.  The  Peruvians  actually 
are  already  clsdmlng  a  200-mlle  juris- 
diction off  the  coast  and  are  demanding 
a  very  high  amount  for  fishing  licenses 
and  a  tax  on  tuna  taken  on  the  high  seas. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  of  this 
House  can  cast  a  vote  which  efifectively 
aids  those  seeking  to  interfere  with  U.S. 
shipping  on  the  high  seas.  We  fought 
the  War  of  1812  to  put  down  such  at- 
tempts |uid  we  won  it  against  a  major 
power. 

Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  sent  one 
French  destroyer  to  protect  the  French 
fishing  fleet  off  Brazil  recently  and  there 
has  been  no  trouble  since.  Until  our 
State  Department  and  our  Defense  De- 
partment can  iron  this  matter  out,  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  the  House  will  not 
want  to  vote  against  the  fishing  element 
of  our  merchant  fieet. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  asking  for  more 
than  the  delay  of  this  bill  until  we  know 
where  we  stand  and  can  legislate  on  the 
basis  of  sound  information.  These  latest 
depredations  make  clear  that  action  now 
will  merely  encourage  the  destruction  of 
the  American  tuna  fleet.  While  I  am 
particularly  concerned,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  responsible  Members  of  this 
House  want  such  destruction  any  more 
than  I.  After  all,  food  prices  are  going 
up  high  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  this  bill  be  put 
over  for  action  to  the  House  until  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  have  long  applauded  the  way  the 
gentleman  from  California  nas  rought 
for  his  tima  fish  tatiustry.  On  me  ocner 
hand.  In  this  particular  case,  if  we  ex- 
tend our  fishing  zone  to  12  miles.  It  will 
bring  closer  the  day  which  is  going  to 
come  when  there  will  be  multilateral 
agreement  on  a  12-mile  fishing  zone. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  is  in  error  in 
feeUng  it  would  postpone  that  day.  In- 
stead, it  will  bring  it  closer. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
ChakkrI. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  notice  it  has  not  been  mentioned  to 
this  potot,  but  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  numerous  Russian-built  trawlers 
turned  over  to  Cuba  and  under  the  Cuban 
fiag  have  been  violating  not  only  the  12- 
mlle  ame  to  be  established  by  this  bill 
but  also  the  3-mile  territorial  limit  off 
the  State  of  Florida  and  other  States  on 
the  east  and  gulf  coasts. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  something  finally 
is  being  done  in  this  legislaticm  perhaps 
to  put  some  teeth  toto  the  efforts  of  my- 
self and  many  others  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  prevent  these  Cuban  trawlers  from 
coming  in  near  our  shores.  They  have 
some  outward  appearances  of  a  fishing 
purpose,  but  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
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also  they  are  loaded  with  radar  equip- 
ment and  loaded  with  eqrilpment  to  be 
uaed  for  espl<»iage  and  spjring  purposes 
off  the  coast,  lliey  are  really  flshlns 
for  valuable  information  relating  to  our 
defenses. 

Perhaps  an  equally  important  benefit 
will  be  the  one  which  Is  necessary  to  the 
military  security  of  the  gulf  and  east 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  by  keeping 
these  Russlan-bullt  Cuban  trawlers, 
which  are  reaUy  spy  boats,  out  of  the  ter- 
ritorial limits,  not  only  3  miles  but  also 
the  12  miles  established  for  fishing  pur- 
poses when  these  spy  boats  are  camou- 
flaged as  fishing  trawlers. 

There  are  also  Russian  oceanog^raphic 
ships  which  likewise  have  been  violating 
even  the  3-mlle  territorial  limit  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  and  other  places.  Al- 
though there  Is  a  question  whether  it 
would  be  described  as  a  fishing  vtisael.  I 
would  hope  that  this  legislation  could 
be  used  as  a  method  of  keeping  the 
oceanographlc  researeh  Russian  ships 
beyond  the  12-mlle  limit  as  well. 

Likewise,  our  fishing  industry  needs 
this  protection,  particularly  since  many 
other  nations  are  doing  the  same  thing 
and  providing  a  12-mlle  limit. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  legislation  and 
hope  it  will  have  the  effects  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Indeed  happy  and  privileged  to  know  that 
the  presiding  ofBcer  for  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation  is  my  good  friend  and 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Duncan].  It  Is  a  matter  of  great 
pleasure  for  me,  the  chairman  of  tiie  sub- 
committee handling  this  legislation,  who 
had  the  privilege  of  observing  the  great 
work  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ddncam]  performed  on  be- 
half of  this  legislation,  to  see  the  gentle- 
man presiding  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  dk  la  OasziI  . 

Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  reluctantly  arise 
In  opposition  to  this  meastire  because  of 
Che  high  esteem  in  which  I  hold  the 
chairman  and  the  members  of  this  dls- 
tlngulahed  committee,  who  are  so  vitally 
Interested  In  the  affairs  of  a  part  of  the 
district  I  represent,  which  Is  the  lower 
gulf  coast  of  south  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
Hoose,  this  leglslattan  imfortunately  is 
not  mianlmously  approved  by  the  flshins 
Industry  of  the  United  States.  My  peo- 
ple who  Interest  themselves  in  the 
shrimping  industry  feel  that  conceivably 
tfala  could  adversely  affect  them,  in  the 
future. 

Ur.  HAQEN  of  California.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Dx  LA  OARZA.    I  jrield  briefly. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  In  relation 
to  the  total  value  of  fish  and  similar 
marine  life  that  is  caug'ht,  what  per- 
centage is  represented  by  the  value  of 
shrimp? 

Mr.  Ds  LA  OARZA.  Shrimp,  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  overall  vahie  of  the 
filling  Industry  In  the  United  States, 
would  roughly  represent  between  15  and 
19  percent  Possibly  it  would  be  more 
thtm  that,  but  19  percent  is  idiat  is 
fished  outside  of  the  continental  limits 


of  the  United  States  in  some  near  foreign 
areas,  so  the  shrimp  value  would  largely 
come  within  that  range. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  small  community  of  Port  Isabel  on 
the  gulf  coast  and  the  city  of  Brownsville 
would  be  adversely  affected,  and  I  must 
do  everything  I  can  to  protest  any  action 
that  could  be  detrimental  to  them.  And 
the  thousands  of  good  people  who  make 
a  llvlag  from  the  shrimp  Industry  off  the 
Texas  gulf  coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  report 
states  that  only  11  percent  of  the  fish 
taken  by  Americans  comes  within  this 
proposed  extension  of  the  area  which 
this  bill  would  extend  it  to.  Therefore, 
the  Impact  that  people  fear  it  will  have 
is  not  there  now,  as  only  11  percent  would 
be  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  state 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
stated  the  Russians  coming  in  had  no 
great  impact,  but  I  understand  that  now 
there  is  a  letter  in  which  they  have  re- 
stated their  position  saying  that  it  has 
more  of  an  impact  at  this  time. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  clear  my 
opposition  to  this  legislation,  I  would  like 
to  make  it  very  explicit  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  affect  those  Instances  which 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CRAKKit]  was  ^leaking  about  so  far  as 
people  coming  in  with  sonar  devices  and 
radar  devices  and  so  on  are  concerned. 
Under  this  legislation  It  would  in  no  way 
be  possible  to  limit  those  people  from 
coming  in,  because  this  legislation  ex- 
plicitly states  that  the  3-mlle  limit  is 
where  the  Jurisdictional  aspects  of  the 
United  States  would  be  enforced.  Be- 
yond that  3-mile  limit  it  would  only 
affect  the  fineries.  The  report  from  the 
Coast  Guard  or  the  Treasury  Department 
states  more  or  less 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  was  attempting 
to  make — and  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man disagrees  with  it,  and  I  will  ask  him 
this  question — the  point  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians build  fishing  trawlers  for  Cubans. 
Supposedly  they  are  fishing,  but  what 
they  are  fishing  for  is  espionage  infor- 
mation and  not  fish.  They  are  loaded 
with  radar  equipment.  If  they  pose  as 
fishing  vessels,  they  will  come  within  the 
prohibition  of  the  12-mlle  limit,  would 
they  not?  That  Is  the  point  I  want  to 
get. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  That  question 
would  be  debatable,  if  they  posed  as  such, 
but  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  as  far  as  the 
Russians  and  the  Cubans  are  concerned. 
We  agree.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  and 
I  should  coauthor  a  different  measure 
which  would  directly  affect  that  proposi- 
tion, but  I  would  say  whether  they  pose 
or  do  not  pose  as  such,  it  is  debatEible 
whether  this  legislation  would  affect  that 
situation. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  the  gen. 
tleman  as  far  as  it  relates  to  oceano- 
graphlc researeh. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Yes,  we  agree  on 
that  premise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  again,  strongly 
voice  my  opposition  to  this  measure,  and 

1  would  make  this  very  clear,  that  I 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict who  make  a  living  from  the  shrimp 
Industry,  and  who  could  be  adversely 
affected  if  the  full  Impact  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  take  place,  as  many  of  ug 
feel,  that  it  will. 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  the  author  of  the 
bill  [Mr.  DoviTNiNG] . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  80  per- 
cent  of  American  ISshery  catch  is  taken 
within  12  miles  of  our  coasts. 

Over  the  years  fishing  vessels  of  for- 
eign countries  have  come  closer  to  our 
shores  and  during  this  year  they  have 
come  well  within  the  12-mile  limit  of 
the  United  States.  Their  vessels  are 
larger  and  their  equipment  is  deidgned 
to  ruthlessly  exploit  whatever  fishery 
opportunity  it  may  find.  These  foreign 
fishing  activities  have  become  more  fre- 
quent during  the  past  several  years  and 
they  are  incresislng  in  size  and  scope. 
Some  of  these  nations  practice  conserva- 
tion but  others  do  not.  In  any  event  they 
are  encroaching  on  fishing  grounds  which 
should  be  reserved  to  the  fishing  industry 
of  the  United  States  and  due  to  their 
larger  equipment  and  vessels,  they  have 
denied  certain  areas  to  our  own  fisher- 
men. 

Although  this  may  be  millateral  action. 
it  is  the  same  action  already  taken  by 
over  60  foreign  nations,  In  fact  some  of 
these  nations  have  gone  out  as  far  as 
200  miles.  Russia  and  Canada  have  al- 
ready established  a  12-mlle  limit,  while 
Mexico  has  Increased  theirs  to  9  miles. 

And  another  factor  should  be  consid- 
ered and  this  Is  important. 

Not  only  would  our  fisheries  be  pro- 
tected but  enforcement  would  also  help 
alleviate  sensitive  situations  where  for- 
eign craft  loiter  in  UJ3.  coastal  water^- 
ostenslbly  for  fishing  parpoaefl  but  ac- 
tually for  purposes  of  surveillance  and 
reconnaissance. 

No  Federal  agency  Interposed  any  ob- 
jection to  this  legislation. 

The  historic  fishing  rights,  t^reement, 
and  treaties  our  country  has  with  other 
foreign  nations  has  been  preserved  and 
will  not  be  affected  toy  the  bill. 

Under  the  3-mlle  limitation  this  coun- 
try has  approximately  38,000  square  nau- 
tical miles  of  territorial  and  fishing 
rights.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  add 
120,000  square  nautical  miles  to  the  pres- 
ent exclusive  fishery  zone.  It  would  be 
of  economic  benefit  to  the  fishing  indus- 
try of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  Hit 
9531. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to   the   gentleman   from   Alaska   [Mr. 

RlVKKSl. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  vigorously  support  HH.  9531,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  9-mlle  contiguous  fish- 
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eries  zone  beyond  the  hlsiorical  3-mile 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States.  This 
ts  not  only  Important  to  the  fishermen 
of  my  State  of  Alaska,  but  to  those  of 
our  other  coastal  States.  In  fact.  I  have 
considered  it  so  Important  that  I  have 
introduced  an  identical  bill. 

It  is  Important  to  Alaska  and  Alaskans 
because  during  several  years,  tdong  the 
1.600  lineal  miles  from  Cooik  Inlet  to  the 
tip  of  the  Aleutian  Chain,  our  coastal 
waters,  closely  outside  the  3-mlle  limit, 
have  been  beset  with  the  largest  con- 
centration of  foreign  fishing  vessels  seen 
off  U-S.  shores.  In  1965  there  were  ap- 
proximately 228  Japanese  and  650  Soviet 
vessels  involved  in  catching  ground  fish, 
I^dflc  pereh,  and  King  crab  and  shrimp 
in  these  waters.  It  is  estimated  they 
took  about  2  billion  pounds  of  fish  in 
Alaskan  waters.  I  have  received  these 
figures  from  Mr.  Robert  $imon  of  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fls^  and  Game. 
Additionally,  the  gear  of  qur  fishermen 
has  often  been  destroyed,  by  foreign 
trawlers.  1 

Alaskans  have  long  reaMzed  the  de- 
structive force  inherent  in  the  present 
and  potential  foreign  flisiiing  effort, 
which  has  been  growing  b^  leaps  and 
bounds.  Nations  presently  prosecuting 
fisheries  off  oiu:  coasts  ate  increasing 
their  fleets  and  improving  their  vessels 
and  techniques  each  year,  and  other  na- 
tions such  as  China  and  Korea  and  per- 
haps Poland  are  expected  to  enter  these 
waters  along  our  shores. 

As  to  all  the  coastal  States  other  than 
Alaska,  the  recent  upsurge  in  the  taking 
of  fishery  resources  by  foreign  vessels 
within  12  miles  of  US.  shores  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  has  lent 
new  urgency  to  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, n 

As  a  related  factor  the  dbI  recognizes 
the  position  of  foreign  stajtes  and  their 
nationals  who  have  traditionally  fished 
within  this  newly  proposed  12-mile  zone. 
Canadians,  for  example,  conte  imder  this 
category.  In  recently  esi»blishing  its 
own  12-mile  fisheries  zt>he.  Canada 
agreed  to  recognize  the  rjjhts  of  UJS. 
fishermen  who  have  traditionally  fished 
within  Canada's  newly  craated  12-mile 
zone.  IT 

On  page  3  of  the  report  <M  this  bill  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
genUeman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gar- 
•un]  highlights  the  urgency  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  following  words: 

While  our  Natloa'a  fishing;  reeoiircea  are 
Iwuntlful.  they  are  not  unlimited  and  must 
I*  protected  and  Intelligently  conserved  to 
iMet  future  demands  ol  our  ,4shlng  Indus- 
Wee  and  supply  the  needs  oir  our  citizens. 
Since  81  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  fishery 
«tch  Is  taken  within  12  mlleai  of  our  shores, 
your  committee  deems  It  liiperatlve  that 
*e»e  highly  productive  area*  be  protected 
'inn  ruthless  exploitation  by  jTca-elgn  fishing 
Seett.  Ii 

In  substance,  the  comitdttee  report 
wes  on  to  say  that  although  UJS.  fisher- 
Bien  are  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for 
consistent  conservation  practices  to  se- 
^  top  level  sustained  yields,  many  for- 
e«n  fishing  fleets  do  not  care  about  our 
»nservation  problem,  especlaUy  those 
**t  have  been  operating  qff  our  coasts 


within  the  12-mile  zone.   The  committee 
then  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

In  addition  to  Its  impact  upon  our  natural 
resources,  the  Increasing  activity  and  pres- 
ence of  foreign  vessels  .  .  .  especially  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  have  created  other 
problenas.  For  Instance,  Russia's  use  of  larger 
vessels  than  those  employed  by  U.S.  fisher- 
men has  hampered  the  fishing  activities  of 
our  own  fishermen.  Also  the  problems  of 
damage  to  both  fishing  gear  and  vessels  of 
U.S.  fishermen  has  Increased  proportionately 
as  foreign  encroachments  Intensify. 

In  closing,  I  agree  with  the  committee 
that  although  a  12-mlle  exclusive  fisher- 
ies zone  is  no  panacea  for  the  many  is- 
sues involved,  it  appears  to  be  a  realistic 
approach  and  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  salute  the  chairman  and  tdl 
the  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  on  this  legislation 
culminating  in  its  presentation  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  for  appropriate  action 
and  when  I  speak  of  appropriate  action, 
I  speak  of  afi&rmatlve  action.  Let  us  pass 
this  bill  with  a  resounding  plurality. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I  am 
speaking  here  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  California  who  rep- 
resent the  cotistal  areas,  including  the 
gentleman  from  California  TMr.  Van 
DxKRLrM].  who  has  greatly  interested 
himself  in  this  subject  but  who  unfor- 
timately  had  to  be  hi  California  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  California  tuna  in- 
dustry is  opposed  to  this  legislation,  and 
joins  with  the  constituents  of  the  able 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  GarzaI 
in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  tuna  industry,  combined  with 
the  shrimp  Industry,  represents  a  major 
portion  of  our  fisheries  Industry. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  opposition  of  great  magnitude 
in  this  area.  They  feel  they  would  be 
adversely  affected  through  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  because  its  enactment 
would  give  credence  to  the  extension  of 
the  jurisdiction  by  some  of  the  other 
countries  off  whose  coasts  these  shrimp 
fishermen  fish  and  off  whose  coasts  these 
tuna  fishermen  fish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  for 
example,  I  understand  that  they  have  a 
9-mlle  limit.  This  would  represent  an 
invitation  to  Mexico  to  extend  its  limit 
to  12  miles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  engaged  in 
diplomatic  discussions  with  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, and  other  South  American  countries 
off  whose  coasts  our  tuna  fishermen  fish 
about  their  actions  in  seeking  to  go  out 
200  miles. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  people  feel — 
and  I  believe  that  basically  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  these  other  agencies  feel 
that  these  are  matters  that  are  best  or 
better  handled  through  dlplc«natlc  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  held  meetings 
with  the  Russians  on  this  subject,  of 


Russia  intruding  into  our  coastal  waters 
and  we  are  continuing  those  meetings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  if 
adopted,  will  not  strike  or  hit  at 
the  matter  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  has  pointed  out. 
These  Russian  vessels  wUl  be  able  to 
come  in  within  the  12-mlle  limit  of  the 
coast,  whether  we  pass  this  legislation 
or  not.  All  they  will  be  prohibited  from 
doing  is  fishing.  So.  there  is  no  national 
defense  or  security  issue.  It  is  purely  an 
economic  issue  which  if  approved  could 
do  great  damage  to  much  more  impor- 
tant segments  of  the  fishing  Industry 
than  those  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  be  able  to  handle  this 
security  problem  insofar  as  the  Russians 
are  concerned  with  this  legislation. 
Their  intrusions  into  this  proposed  new 
territorial  limit  have  been  relatively 
small  in  terms  of  economic  damage  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  handle  this  question 
by  treaty  arrangements.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  proceeding  in  that  di- 
rection. Conferences  have  been  held 
and  others  are  programed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  timely  and  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Garmatz]. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  HH. 
9531. 

I  am  convinced  that  because  of  the  in- 
creased taking  of  our  fishery  resources 
within  12  miles  of  our  shores  by  foreign 
fishing  vessels,  there  are  valuable  species 
of  fish  and  marine  life  which  Inhabit  this 
area  that  are  in  danger  of  being  serious- 
ly depleted.  PassageofH.R.  9531  should 
provide  valuable  assistance  to  our  Ameri- 
can fishing  industry  in  preserving  those 
resources  that  have  traditionally  been 
fished  by  U.S.  fishermen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tlcm  to  the  fact  that  68  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  fisheries  catch  comes  frxun 
within  3  miles  of  our  shores:  an  addl- 
tioiud  13  percent  comes  from  within  the 
zone  that  would  be  established  by  this 
legislation.  By  extending  our  exclusive 
fishing  rights  to  12  miles  from  our  shores, 
we  would  be  protecting  a  large  segment  of 
our  total  fishing  potential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
that,  as  testified  to  by  the  witness  from 
the  State  Department  at  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation,  as  of  June  1.  1966,  60  of 
the  99  nations  that  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  already  increased 
their  fishing  zones  to  12  miles.  Conse- 
quently, extension  of  our  exclusive  fishery 
zone  to  12  miles  would  not  be  in  violation 
of  international  practice  or  international 
law. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  en- 
forcement of  our  Nation's  fishery  bound- 
aries would  not  present  a  problem.  In 
1964  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  approved  legislation  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  maldng  it  un- 
lawful for  any  foreign  vessel  to  fish  In 
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those  waters  reserved  ezduslvelsr  for  U^. 
fishing  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  9531  would  provide 
the  action  that  Is  needed  now  to  help 
conserve  and  nurture  our  marine  re- 
sources so  as  to  meet  the  future  demands 
of  our  Nation  for  flsh  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts. I  urge  immediate  passage  of  KM. 
9531. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  fiuther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  respect  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  HagbnI 
Just  said,  I  would  Just  like  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  legislation  is  endorsed 
by  the  Southern  California  Frozen  Pood 
Distributors  Association,  the  Northern 
California  Seafood  Institute,  the  San 
Pedro  Fish  Dealers  Association,  the  San 
Diego  Fish  Dealers  Association,  and 
many  other  organizations,  including  the 
National  Fishermen's  Wives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  last  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Kunkcl]. 

Mr.  K.UMKJ£Li.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  evidence 
given  that  12  miles  is  beginning  to  be  a 
standard  distance  for  all  the  countries  in 
the  world  which  have  coastal  waters. 
While  Pennsylvania's  fishing  Industry  is 
a  rather  minor  element,  I  do  think  that 
this  bill  affects  landlocked  States.  Fish 
Is  one  of  our  great  sources  of  food.  If 
we  do  not  preserve  our  fishing  Industry 
and  our  supply  of  flsh,  certainlj-  it  will 
«ffect  the  cost  of  food  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  41  countries  have  already 
established  12-mUe  limits. 

So  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very  Important 
talll  to  pass,  and  that  action  on  It  should 
not  be  deferred  any  longer. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BatzsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RlCORO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though 
HJl.  9531  would  in  no  way  alter  any  ex- 
isting agreements  or  habits  of  New  Eng- 
land fishermen,  I  can  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  its  benefiting  those  fishermen 
iusi  as  much  as  it  is  designed  to  provide 
immediate  edd  to  our  own  northwMt 
coastal  fisheries. 

Establishing  a  12-mlle  exclusive  fish- 
eries zone  contiguous  to  our  shores  wUI 
help  protect  and  conserve  the  VS.  fish- 
ing resources  to  meet  the  future  needs 
of  both  our  own  fishing  Industry  and 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  Eighty- 
one  percent  of  the  total  n.S.  finery  catch 
Is  taken  within  that  12-mlle  limit.  In- 
roads by  the  big  Russian  fishing  fleets 
have  been  Increasing  alarmingly  in  our 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  Soviets'  Atlantic 
fleets  readily  could  encroach  on  the  re- 
sources of  our  Northeastern  waters,  as 
well. 

This  bill  offers  a  realistic  approach  to 
combatting  that  type  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. Of  the  15  percent  by  value  of  the 
American  fishery  catch  taken  off  foreign 


shores,  largely  tuna  and  shrimp,  only 
about  2  percent  by  value  is  taken  within 
12  miles  of  foreign  coasts,  as  stressed  in 
the  report  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  Accordingly,  It  is 
evident  that  while  the  tima  and  shrimp 
segment  of  our  flshlng  industry  might 
experience  some  retaliation  by  other 
countries,  this  bill  stands  to  be  of  much 
vital  beneflt  to  the  majority  of  our  fish- 
ennen. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  do 
not  extend  or  diiT^'ni^h  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  States  in  any  way.  Nor  do  they 
affect  our  mutual  agreements  with  Can- 
ada which  are  so  especially  important  to 
the  fishermen  of  Gloucester,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  the  rest  of  New 
England. 

It  Is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  this  bill 
Is  merited  and  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HJl.  9531,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish, for  Americans,  an  exclusive  fish- 
ery ztme  extending  12  miles  from  our 
shores.  Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
be  another  step  toward  meaningful  con- 
servation of  our  fishery  resources. 

HJl.  9531  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Downing  on  June  29, 1965,  the  same 
day  as  I  spcmsored  HJl.  9540,  an  identi- 
cal measure.  Since  last  summer  the  rea- 
sons for  approving  a  12-mlle  fisheries 
jurisdiction  have  been  imderlined  again 
and  again  by  the  continued  activity  of 
Russian  fishing  vessels  operating  near 
the  Pacific  Coast.  On  May  10  of  this 
year.  Governor  Hatfield  of  Oregon  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  explaining 
that  because  of  the  Russian  fishing  near 
his  State,  the  total  ocean  perch  catch 
would  be  71  percent  below  that  of  last 
year. 

Large,  modem,  efficient  Russian  fieets 
have  ranged  up  and  down  the  Washing- 
ton coast.  On  one  occasion  they  came 
within  3  miles  of  LaPush  and  had  to  be 
warned  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Ocean 
perch,  hake,  and  even  salmon  are  threat- 
ened. As  the  committee  report  on  this 
legislation  states: 

These  foreign  fljshlng  activities,  which  are 
Increasing  In  both  size  and  scope  off  coastal 
regions  of  the  United  States,  are  encroaching 
on  areas  that  have  traditionally  been  the 
exclusive  flshlng  grounds  of  our  UJ3.  flshlng 
fleet. 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
fishery  catch  is  taken  within  12  miles  of 
shore.  At  a  time  when  American  fisher- 
men are  being  asked  to  use  restraint  in 
harvesting  the  resource,  foreign  fieets, 
particularly  Russian  vessels,  are  mocking 
our  domestic  conservation  policies.  We 
should  not  be  lead  into  thinking  that  this 
bill  is  a  complete  panacea.  It  is  simply  a 
modest  step  which  we  must  take  as  part 
of  a  longer  journey  toward  a  more  pros- 
perous fishing  industry. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9531. 
known  as  the  12-mile  limit  bill.  This 
in  my  area  of  the  State  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  measures  before  the  House.  A 
large  segment  of  the  economy  of  my  dis- 
trict Is  based  on  fishing,  both  large-scale 
commercial  fishing  and  large-scale 
sports — or  charterboat — fishing. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  as  a  Nation,  are 
becoming  increasingly  oriented  to  the 


Importance  of  marine  life  as  a  basic 
source  of  food  supply  for  both  human 
and  animal  consumption.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  as  our  own  and 
the  world's  population  continues  to  grow, 
and  as  science  evolves  new  means  of  pre- 
serving and  using  marine  animals,  and  as 
technology  develops  increasingly  ef. 
ficlent  gear  for  harvesting  the  ocean's 
marine  life,  competition  for  and  deple- 
tion of  marine  resources  will  result. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  what  hap- 
pened  to  our  once  limitless  supplies  of 
salmon  to  see  that  this  same  thing  can 
happen — tmd  happen  rapidly — to  other 
species  of  marine  life. 

In  fact,  the  presence  of  foreign  flsh- 
lng fieets  within  sight  of  our  own  West 
Coast  already  Is  threatening  the  offshore 
supply  of  fl^  known  as  hake,  which  in 
our  coimtry  is  used  almost  exclusively  as 
a  nutritional  Ingredient  for  pet  food  and 
chicken  feed,  but  which — recent  research 
indicates — might  also  serve  as  a  basic 
food  additive  for  the  low-nutrition  diets 
of  the  poor  nations  of  the  world.  There 
already  is  a  fledgling  hsike  Industry  de- 
veloping In  the  Padflc  Northwest.  But 
it  may  never  grow  beyond  infancy  if  its 
supply  of  raw  material — hake — is  cut  off 
almost  from  the  start. 

To  further  compound  the  problem, 
these  foreign  fishing  fleets — and  I  have 
in  mind  specifically  the  Soviet  fleets— are 
Inevitably  taking  unknown  quantities  of 
salmon  as  their  nets  sweep  the  waters 
clean  of  hake.  Our  fishermen  tell  me 
there  can  be  no  question  of  this,  since 
hake  and  salmon  are  found  at  identical 
depths  in  the  ocean.  The  result  has 
been  that  our  commercial  fishermen  have 
found  it  increasingly  dlfScult  to  return 
to  port  with  a  full  limit  of  salmon  since 
the  huge  Soviet  fieets  began  operating 
off  our  coast. 

Our  Government  has  attempted  to  m- 
gotiate  an  agreement  that  would  keep 
the  Soviet  boats  beyond  a  12-mile  limit 
But  the  Soviet  Government  has  refused 
to  issue  such  an  order  to  its  fishermen 
This  attitude  Is  rather  ironic — to  say  the 
least — since  the  Soviet  Government  it- 
self maintains  its  territorial  fishing  lim- 
its at  12  miles. 

Therefore,  there  is  but  one  answer. 
What  we  cannot  do  through  negotiation, 
we  must  do  through  legislation. 

An  extension  of  our  offshore  fisheries 
limits  from  3  to  12  nautical  miles  is  the 
only  solution  to  the  immediate  problem 
that  confronts  our  fishing  industries.  It 
will  curtail  further  expcmslon  of  fishing 
operations  by  foreign  fleets  in  what  are 
some  of  the  most  Important  waters  now 
fished  by  American  vessels.  It  will  curb 
the  accelerated  trend  toward  depletion 
of  hake  and  other  flsh  species.  It  will 
literally  save  the  economic  lives  of  count- 
less American  fishermen,  while  providing 
time  for  further  diverslflcation  and 
growth  of  the  American  fishing  industry 
as  well  as  industries  dependent  upon 
products  of  the  seas. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  must  be  viewed  as 
merely  a  stopgap  measure.  It  is  but  one 
step  toward  what  eventually  must  be  in- 
ternational agreements  regarding  the 
conservation  and  development  of  ma- 
rine resources. 
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Our  Nation,  like  all  otl|er  nations  of 
the  world,  is  turning  increasingly  to  the 
seas  and  oceans  as  a  souroe  of  food  sup- 
ply. The  demand  for  fish«food  products 
has  never  been  greater,  and  will  never 
be  less.  Therefore,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  United  States  con- 
centrate a  greater  share  of  its  scientific 
and  technological  know-how  toward  re- 
search into  the  newly  developing  oceano- 
loglc  sciences.  In  conjimctlon  with  this, 
we  should  be  taking  further  steps  toward 
some  form  of  permanent  or  semiperma- 
nent international  conference  that  will 
have  as  its  continuing  contxm  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  jof  the  world's 
marine  resources. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Ploridai.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R4  0531. 

I  would  first  premise  my  statement  by 
pointing  out  that  this  is  not  a  new  or 
unusual  proposal.  Since  1958,  there 
have  been  39  countries  whSch  have  Indi- 
vidually or  In  concert  extended  their 
filling  limits  to  12  miles. 

Right  now  more  than  60  nations  have 
established  e  12-mile  zont. 

This  trend  has  not,  in  most  cases,  af- 
fected the  United  States.  For  statistics 
show  that  81  percent  of  all  the  flsh  taken 
by  the  United  States  comp  from  waters 
within  a  12-mile  zone  of  llihe  American 
mainland.  { 

This  stems  from  the  ftu;t  that  the 
United  States  has  long  be^  blessed  with 
bountiful  flshlng  grounds  just  off  her 
shore. 

So  much  so,  indeed,  that  other  na- 
tions have  for  years  been  fishing  grounds 
which  are  traditional  American  fishing 
grounds.  We  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
flsh,  it  is  true,  but  we  dd  not  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply.         1 

What  we  have  must  be  protected  from 
foreign  flshlng  fleets  that  would  thin  and 
gradually  eliminate  this  vast  source  of 
natural  resources. 

The  second  most  import^t  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  a  1 12-mile  zone 
comes  In  the  category  of  Security. 

Foreign  trawlers,  loaded  {not  with  fish- 
ing gear,  but  electrical  equipment,  have 
a  long  history  of  surveiOance  off  the 
coastal  shores  of  the  United  States.  In 
many  cases  these  foreign  (hips  have  in- 
vaded even  the  3-mile  limit  to  gather 
data.  Last  year  Russian  oceanography 
vessels  in  support  of  Cubatt  fishing  boats 
were  operating  In  the  GuU  pf  Mexico  off 
the  Florida  Coast.  j 

We  must  act  now  to  proiect  our  fish- 
ing resources  from  foreign  fleets  and  our 
shores  from  prying  electronic  eyes. 

Mr  HICKS.  Mr.  Spea^r,  I  OHifess 
to  a  partially  parochial  interest  in  this 
legislation  to  extend  our  territorial  juris- 
diction to  12  miles  offshore  for  fisheries 
purposes.  The  flshlng  industry  is  very 
important  to  the  district  \|rhich  I  repre- 
Sfflt  in  Congress,  and  our  fishermen  have 
been  severely  damaged  by  the  presence 
M  foreign  flshboats  v?hich  have  taken 
buge  amounts  of  flsh'  from  the  waters 
which  our  flshermen  have  every  moral 
^wt  to  consider  their  dofftain. 

But  there  Is  a  much  brteder  Interest 
BtK.  too.  The  flshhig  industry  Is  not 
™ited  to  the  Paclflc  Northwest,  either 
PhysicaUy  or  economically.  Every 
wastal  area  has  a  high  sta  ke  in  this  bill. 


The  entire  country  has  a  high  stake.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  seafood  on 
our  dinner  tables. 

Russian.  Japanese,  and.  more  recently. 
Cuban  fishermen  have  taken  a  tre- 
mendous toll  of  our  flsheries.  They  have 
depleted  what  was  once  one  of  our  great- 
est resources,  to  the  point  where  there  is 
a  shortage  of  this  food  In  our  own 
country. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  a  man  who  said  he  thought 
the  12-mile  limit  was  a  laugh,  as  he  put 
It,  because  salmon  was  something  over  a 
dollar  a  poimd  in  the  Northwest  so  no- 
body could  afford  to  eat  it  anyway.  Of 
course,  it  Is  expensive,  and  few  can  af- 
ford it  today  as  a  regular  Item  of  food. 
And  that  Is  what  makes  the  12-mlle 
limit  ansrthlng  but  a  laugh.  It  makes  it 
one  of  the  imperatives  of  this  Congress. 

It  Is  a  vicious  circle,  Mr.  Speaker.  An 
American  fisherman  catches  fewer  flsh 
because  foreign  fishermen  have  depleted 
the  stocks  by  using  better  equipment 
than  our  men  can  afford.  He  cannot 
compete  with  them  with  his  equipment, 
so  he  has  to  have  better  boats  and  bet- 
ter gear.  And  this  he  cannot  afford  be- 
cause he  is  catching  fewer  flsh  and  mak- 
ing less  money  than  ever.  And  if  by 
great  good  fortune  our  fisherman  can 
buy  the  equipment  he  needs,  he  has  to 
catch  an  awful  lot  of  fish  to  make  a  go 
of  it — and  he  Is  still  fishing  from  greatly 
depleted  stocks. 

If  he  cannot  make  a  living  under 
normal  conditions,  he  has  a  number  of 
choices.  He  can  seek  other  employment, 
and  many  have  done  so.  But  he  prefers 
to  remain  a  fisherman,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  he  must  do  so  because  it  is 
the  only  business  he  knows. 

Or  he  can  work  harder  and  longer  in 
an  attempt  to  exi>and  his  catch,  although 
I  cannot  imagine  anyone  working  harder 
than  a  commercial  fisherman  on  a 
normal  day.    He  is  doing  so,  however. 

Or  he  can  go  farther  out  to  sea  in  his 
small  boat,  taking  ever  greater  risks,  to 
try  to  find  fish.    And  he  is  doing  that  too. 

Or  he  can  resort  to  drastic  defensive 
measures,  such  as  keeping  a  loaded  .30-30 
in  the  cabin  of  his  boat  for  use  against 
the  intruders.  This,  I  regret  to  say.  also 
has  been  done  in  some  isolated  cases. 

Or  he  can  depend  on  his  Government 
to  give  him  protection  under  law.  And 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  precisely  what  he 
is  doing  today. 

Admittedly,  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  solve  the  entire  problem.  Many 
State  laws  are  archaic  and  harmful  to 
the  fishing  industry.  That  is  up  to  the 
States  to  correct,  and  progress  is  being 
made.  And  the  equipment  to  which  our 
flshermen  are  limited  contributes  to  the 
problem.  Progress  is  being  made  in  that 
area.  too.  But  even  if  such  considera- 
tions did  not  exist  at  all,  the  problem 
of  fishery  stocks  would  still  exist. 

That  leaves  it  up  to  the  Congress.  The 
fisherman  is  a  flerce^  Independent, 
hardy  man  and  he  does  not  flnd  it  easy 
to  ask  for  anything.  Yet  here  he  is,  in 
desperation,  asking  us  to  give  him  some 
protection.  I  believe  it  his  right  to  have 
that  protection,  and  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  country  for  him  to  have  that 
protection. 


I  urgently  request  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  support  of  HJl.  9531. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  9531  to  extend  our  flshery 
protection  to  12  miles.  I  would  in  addi- 
tion express  some  deeper  thoughts  on  the 
whole  world  flshery  problem. 

Many  of  you  may  wonder  why  the 
Congressman  from  the  7th  District  of 
Washington,  which  contains  mainly 
heavy  Industry  in  the  transportation 
fleld.  should  be  Interested  In  the  Pacific 
coast  flsh  industry  which  Is  centered 
mainly  in  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Congressional  Districts  of  Washington. 
There  are  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  per- 
sonal and  some  public,  for  my  interest. 
For  example:  Fishing  has  been  good  to 
me — the  5  years  from  1947-51  I  spent 
working  with  the  flsh  Industry  In  Alitak 
on  Kodlak  Island  was  a  major  factor  In 
my  being  able  to  obtain  a  college  and 
later  a  law  degree.  From  a  public  view- 
point, the  problems  of  the  flsh  industry 
in  the  North  Paciflc  are  national  In  scope 
and  specifically  involve  negotiations  for 
the  continuance  or  termination  of  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Treaty.  In  addition,  the  fish  Industry 
can  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  future  of 
the  entire  Northwest  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fish  manufactiurlng  com- 
plex— as  opposed  to  the  fishing  fleet 
alone — ^is  already  becoming  a  major  in- 
dustry in  south  King  County. 

After  a  year's  study  and  many  meet- 
ings with  Alaska  fishermen.  Industry  per- 
sonnel, officials  from  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Interior,  with  officials  from  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Alaska,  and 
yes,  even  with  the  Japanese,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  must  start  asking  ourselves 
some  hard  questions  about  our  future  In 
the  world  fishing  Industry. 

I  share  with  many  of  you  the  deep  feel- 
ing and  nostalgia  for  the  carmeries  and 
fishing  methods  of  the  past:  the  small 
boats — limited  nets — utilization  of  equip- 
ment to  fishing  only  for  salmon — ^the 
hope  of  a  quick  financial  bonanza  In  any 
one  year — the  months  at  home  to  repair 
nets  and  oftentimes  patch  old  equip- 
ment In  the  hope  that  next  season  might 
be  the  big  one — back  to  a  time  when  the 
waters  ran  full  and  the  sets  were  easier 
and  the  old  iron  chinks  were  adequate. 
I  think  we  should  question  if  this  is  not 
all  over.  If  we  do  not  change,  do  we 
not  face  a  nation  leaving  us  behind  and 
not  caring  as  has  happened  to  the  cot- 
ton producers  in  the  southeastern  United 
States? 

I  think  we  must  start  our  questions 
with  our  part  In  the  total  world  fish  in- 
dustry. Many  new  nations  are  emerging 
out  of  a  feudal  past  with  a  desperate  need 
to  Improve  the  diet  of  their  exploding 
populations.  This  is  creating  a  demand 
for  fish  protein  that  is  awesome.  We  can 
expect  pressure  on  the  world's  fish  re- 
sources not  only  in  the  North  Pacific  but 
along  the  entire  Paclflc  rim,  the  Atlantic, 
and  for  that  matter,  in  every  ocean.  We 
must  decide  as  a  nation  If  we  want  to  flsh 
the  seas  of  the  world  or  be  protectionist 
only  In  our  outlook. 

We  have  already  seen  the  approach 
of  the  Russian  flshlng  fleet  examining 
bottomfish  off  the  North  American  coast, 
and  we  can  expect  Russia  and  other  na- 
tions to  soon  look  at  the  millions  of 
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pounds  of  hake  which  lie  off  our  Padflc 
coast. 

The  oCQclals  of  the  Department  of 
State  negotiating  with  the  Canadians 
and  Ji^anese  over  a  continuation  of  the 
1953  International  North  Pacific  Fish- 
eries Treaty  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
unified  American  fishing  Industry  to  pro- 
duce an  intelligent  overall  plan  for  the 
American  fish  industry.  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion: As  a  starting  point,  since  we  are 
presently  faced  with  the  problem,  should 
we  not  perhaps  be  thinking  of  an  over- 
all four-party — Russia,  Canada,  Japan, 
and  United  States — conservation  treaty 
in  the  North  Pacific  covering  the  present 
major  species  with  provisions  for  the 
entry  of  other  nations  and  the  inclusion 
of  other  species  as  they  become  part  of 
ttie  Industry?  Before  answering  this 
question  too  quickly  in  the  negative,  we 
should  consider  that  the  Russians  are 
not  bound  by  the  present  salmon  treaty, 
the  Japanese  can  terminate  the  treaty — 
Including  the  175°  abstention  line — 
on  12  months'  notice,  and  the  tuna,  hake 
and  bottom-fish  resources  are  not  pres- 
ently covered.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems in  taking  such  an  overall  approach, 
but  it  is  not  impossible. 

Should  we  not  ask  the  ultimate  ques- 
tirai  whether  we  want  to  compete  on 
high  seas  and  elsewhere  to  supply  fish 
products  to  the  emerging  world  market? 

Perhaps  we  should  start  with  an  ex- 
amination of  our  ovm  equipment  and  de- 
termine whether  we  do  not  need  an  sdl 
weather  oceangoing  competitive  fish- 
ing fleet  such  as  tuis  been  developed  by 
the  American  tuna  fleet.  In  Uie  North 
Pacific  this  will  take  a  reexamination 
and  changing  of  many  Federal  and  State 
regulations  on  some  types  of  equipment 
to  be  used  and  I  anticipate  this  will 
undoubtedly  require  assistance  by  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  in  mak- 
ing funds  available  to  modernize  the 
fleet.  0 

In  the  area  of  marketing,  shomd  we 
not  expect  to  use  the  new  and  different 
techniques  in  freezing,  packaging  and 
distribution  which  have  bieen  so  liuccess- 
ful  with  other  food  products  and  have 
been  recently  successfully  used  in  the 
crab  Industry.  This  will  involve  reloca- 
tion and  reorientation  of  the  industry  in 
terms  of  equipment  and  processing  of 
fish  since  we  would  be  required  to  process 
efficiently  and  competitively  fish  prod- 
ucts for  the  inexpensive  market  In  the 
emerging  nations  as  well  as  the  higher 
priced  luxury  market  found  In  the  supjer- 
markets  of  America  and  Europe.  Again 
governmental  assistance  may  be  neces- 
sary to  modernize  our  plants.  If  we  do 
not  do  this,  we  can  expect  the  other  na- 
tions which  desperately  need  the  business 
activity  and  the  food  to  buy  into  our  in- 
dustry as  recently  occurred  on  Prince 
William  Sound. 

I  have  presented  some  of  my  thoughts 
and  questions  about  the  future  of  the  fish 
industry  because  I  deeply  believe  there 
is  a  magnificent  future  for  those  who  are 
young  enough  at  heart  and  competitive 
enough  by  nature  to  want  to  participate. 
I  believe  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments tiave  a  role  to  play  in  assisting  an 
overall  plan  for  modernization  of  the 
fleet  and  Industry  with  a  leglUmate  na- 


tional goal  of  producing  a  needed  food 
product  for  both  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign market.  The  Federal  Qovemment 
has  a  further  responsibility  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  so  that  our  fishermen  have  a 
fair  chance  to  compete  in  using  the  fish 
resources  of  the  world.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  our  gocds  should  be 
a  simple  protection  of  the  status  quo. 
Our  goals  should  be  to  move  forward  to- 
ward a  day  when  we  will  see,  i^iedfically 
in  the  North  Pacific  and  hopefully  else- 
where, conservation  treaties  among  the 
fishing  nations  with  recognition  given  to 
the  countries  which  produce  the  re- 
sources such  as  anadromous  fish  and 
overtdl  conservation  practices  such  as 
closed  seasons  throughout  the  entire  area 
enforced  by  multlnation  patrols.  If  we 
are  realistic  about  the  hopes,  desires  and 
necessities  of  each  member  of  the  world 
fishing  commimlty,  perhaps  the  chances 
of  negotiating  such  a  treaty  may  be  bet- 
ter than  we  think. 

I  do  not  believe  the  12-mlle  limit  is  a 
final  solution  to  our  fishery  problems  but 
can  be  a  step  toward  multilateral  agree- 
ments on  12  miles  plus  high  sea  con- 
servation agreements. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  support  the  legislation  before  the 
House  this  afternoon  to  extend  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
fisheries  out  to  a  12-mile  line.  I  do  so 
with  an  understanding  of  the  objections 
posed  by  the  tuna  and  shrimp  fishery 
people.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  any  nation  that  feels  their  interest 
Invaded  and  Involved  of  the  activities  of 
our  fishermen  wiU  take  similar  steps  re- 
gardless of  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
this  afternoon. 

WhUe  this  is  a  step  forward,  it  is  an  in- 
complete step.  We  have  involved  in  the 
activities  of  the  Russian  fishing  fieet  off 
the  Oregon  Coast  only  one  facet  of  a 
major  problem  of  conservation  of  the 
resources  of  the  seas  which  are  beyond 
the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  any  one 
power.  These  are  problems  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  international  agree- 
ments as  I  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  April  16,  1966  soon 
after  the  Russian  fleet  first  appeared. 

Negotiations  with  the  Russian  have  al- 
ready been  imdertaken.  In  my  Judg- 
ment— and  I  heard  the  report  of  the 
American  negotiators  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — little 
has  thus  far  been  accomplished.  The 
Russians  refused  to  remove  their  fleet; 
they  agreed  not  to  fish  within  12  miles  of 
our  coast  but  insisted  that  they  had  not 
been  doing  so;  they  agreed  not  to  fish  for 
salmon  but  insisted  that  they  had  not 
been  doing  so;  they  sigreed  to  meet  fur- 
ther and  indicated  their  support  of  con- 
servation measures  but  also  indicated 
their  own  planned  harvest  of  100,000  tons 
based  upon  their  estimate  of  a  harvest 
capable  of  being  sustained  by  the  fishery 
of  150,000  tons.     Our  figures  indicate  a 


sustained  harvest  possible  of  only  lOO.ooo 
tons  so  that  the  accomplishment  of  So- 
viet objectives  would  leave  no  harvest  for 
American  or  other  fishermen. 

In  fact,  the  Russians  have  fished  with- 
in the  12-mlle  limit  and  have  taken  sal- 
mon, though  probably  the  incidents  of 
such  have  not  been  many.  While  Amer- 
ican fishermen  in  times  past  have  large- 
ly ignored  the  hake,  in  recent  years  it  has 
become  an  Increasingly  significant  com- 
mercial item. 

Additional  meetings  in  November  art 
scheduled  with  the  Russians.  Senator 
Magnttson  is  returning  now  from  Mos- 
cow where  he  has  had  additional  discus- 
sions which,  hopefully,  will  prove  pro- 
ductive. I  am  urging  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  pursue  this  matter  with  dili- 
gence to  the  end  that  a  conservation 
treaty  be  consummated  which  will  rec- 
ognize the  conservation  objectives  and 
the  legitimate  rights  of  American  fisher- 
men. A  pattern  has  been  established  for 
such  a  treaty  involving  the  seal  rookery 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Both  nations 
have  respected  tl^ls  treaty  and  the  results 
from  a  conservation  and  a  productive 
standpoint  have  been  apparently  satis- 
factory. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  urging  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  press  vigorously  for 
solution  of  similar  problems  off  the 
Grand  Banks,  off  southern  and  Lower 
California,  and  in  the  mid-Pacific  sal- 
mon fisheries  where  the  principle  of  ab- 
stention is  subject  to  determination  by 
the  Japanese. 

None  of  these  problems  admit  of  a 
simple  solution.  This  Nation  has  fought 
for  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  law  of 
ferae  luiturae  is  a  part  of  our  common 
law  inheritance  which  I  assimie  sippUa 
in  international  law  as  well  as  domestic 
law.  This  means  that  the  wild  creature 
belongs  to  him  who  first  reduces  it  to 
possession. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
are  prep>ared  to  work  vrtth  the  State  De- 
partment in  any  way  possible.  Again,  I 
say  this  bill  is  a  small  first  step,  but  I 
urge  its  approval  by  all  Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DtmcAM  of  Oregon) .  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  DiNGELLl  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJt. 
9531.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suq^ended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 


The  Clerk  read  as  folloif^: 
8.3218 
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B8TABLI8HING  A  CONTIGUOUS 
FISHERIES  ZONE  BEYOND  TBE 
TERRITORIAL  SEA  OF  THE  UNTTH) 

STATES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uruuilmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2218)  to  establish  a 
contiguous  fishery  zone  beyond  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  the  United  States,  a  simi- 
lar bill,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena  (le  and  House  of 
gepresentativea  of  the  ViHted  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted,  That  there  Is 
established  a  fishery  zone  contiguous  to  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  will  exercise  the  same  exclusive 
rights  in  respect  to  fisheries  in  the  zone  as  It 
has  In  Its  territorial  sea  suhject  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  traditional  fishing  by  foreign 
states  within  this  zone  as  may  be  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  j 

Sec.  2.  The  fishery  zone  h^  as  its  Inner 
boundary  the  outer  limits  qt  the  territorial 
sea  and  as  its  seaward  boundary  a  line  drawn 
JO  that  each  point  on  the  llae  is  nine  nauti- 
cal miles  from  the  nearest  p^tnt  In  the  Inner 
boundary. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  portion  of  the  fishery  zone  conflicts 
with  the  territorial  waters  or  fishery  zone  of 
another  country,  he  may  establUh  a  seaward 
boundary  for  such  portion  of  the  zone  In 
substitution  for  the  seawaiU  boimdary  de- 
gcribed  In  section  2.  i 

AMEHrDMDJT   OFnSED   BT    KK.   DDTGEU, 

Mr.  DINGELL.   Mr.  Speiaker.  I  offer  an 

amendment.  i 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows, 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.JDwcELL:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2218, 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
SS,.  9531,  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ddigell]. 

The  amendment  was  agjneed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
Ume,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  , 

A  similar  House  bill.  kvR.  9531,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


[.  I[|R. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  oi*  AUGUST  24, 
1935.  TO  REQUIRE  CERTAIN  CON- 
TRACTORS   WITH    THE    UNITED 
STATES  TO  GIVE  AN  APPIDAVIT 
WTTH  RESPECT  TO  FAYMENT  OF 
SUBCONTRACTORS     , 
Bir.  ASHMORE.    Mr.  steaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4497)  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1935,  to  require  certain  contrac- 
tors with  the  United  States  to  give  an 
affidavit  with  respect  to  payment  of  sub- 
contractors, as  amended. , , 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUosrt: 

HJl.  4497    ' 

Be  (t  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
sejtresentatives  of  the  Vitifed  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  asseniUled,  That  the 
am  section  of  the  Act  entltted  "An  Act  r«- 
quWng  contracts  for  the  construction,  al- 
twaOon,  and  repair  of  any  pUbUc  building  or 
PubUc  work  of  the  United  SVtes  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  performance  bond  for  the 
protection  of  persons  furnishing  material 
Md  labor  for  the  construction,  alteraUon, 
w  repair  of  said  public  buildings  or  public 
*Mk",  approved  August  24,  1935  (40  U.S.C. 
«<«) .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
oi  the  lollowlng  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Each  person  awarded  a  contract, 
TOMe  amount  Is  »2.0OO  or  leeB.  for  the  con- 
wructlon.  alteration,  or  repair  of  any  public 
wUldlng  or  public  work  of  tha  United  States 
'Hereafter  referred   to  as  tht   'contractor') 


shall,  before  receiving  any  payment  tmder 
such  contract  submit  an  affidavit  to  the 
United  States  that  he  has  paid  all  persons 
supplying  labor  and  material  for  use  of  the 
contractor  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
provided  for  In  such  contract.  If  all  persons 
supplying  labor  and  materials  on  such  con- 
tract have  not  been  paid,  then  said  con- 
tractor shall  submit  an  affidavit  setting  forth 
the  names  and  addresses  of  such  uni>ald  sup- 
pliers together  with  the  amount  of  the  In- 
debtedness to  each  supplier.  The  amount  of 
such  indebtedness  shall  be  wltheld  by  the 
United  States  and  paid  direct  to  such  sup- 
pliers unless  said  suppliers  shall  give  writ- 
ten consent  for  payment  of  such  Indebtedness 
to  the  contractor.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
to  a  supplier  by  the  United  States  until  any 
deficiencies  In  material  or  workmanship  have 
been  remedied  or  corrected  by  that  supplier 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
provide  some  protection  for  the  small 
subcontractor  who  has  a  Job  under  a 
prime  contractor  awarded  a  government 
contract  for  an  amount  of  $2,000  or  less. 

The  Miller  Act  under  the  present  law 
provides  protection  for  subcontractors 
performing  work  or  supplying  materials 
for  the  large  contractor.  It  provides  for  a 
performance  bond  and  also  a  payment 
bond  to  protect  persons  supplsdng  labor 
and  material  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  under  the  contract.  But  the  Miller 
Act  does  not  Include  contracts  in  the  sum 
of  $2,000  or  less.  In  those  circiunstances 
in  many  Instances  the  subcontractors 
with  reference  to  anall  contracts  for 
$2,000  or  less  have  no  assurance  that 
they  will  be  pcdd  for  their  work  or  sup- 
plies. 

Witnesses  before  the  committee  testi- 
fied of  Instances  in  Washington  and  in 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  the 
prime  contractor  collected  all  the 
amoimt  that  was  due  imder  the  contract 
from  the  Govertmient  but  did  not  pay 
subcontractors  for  their  work.  The 
prime  contractor  in  some  instances  may 
have  unreliable  or  for  some  reasons  be- 
yond his  control  became  insolvent.  In 
any  event,  there  were  instances  where 
the  prime  contractor  failed  or  refused 
to  pay  the  subcontractor  who  had  per- 
formed his  Job  and  furnished  the  supplies 
and  material  as  called  for  in  his  agree- 
ment. 

This  left  the  subcontractor  without 
any  source  of  collection  whatsoever  be- 
cause there  was  no  bond  guaranteeliig  his 
payment. 

This  bill  only  provides  that  he  will  have 
some  assurance  of  protection  from  the 
Government  in  that  the  prime  contractor 
would  be  required  to  make  an  affidavit 
that  all  his  bills  have  been  paid  or.  in 
the  alternative,  he  must  certify  those  un- 
paid before  he  can  accept  pasonent  un- 
der the  prime  contract. 


It  simply  gives  some  protection  to  the 
little  man  who  is  woriting  as  a  subcon- 
tractor on  a  Govenmient  contract,  and 
this  is  protection  which  he  does  not  now 
have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  introduced  1«- 
islation  for  this  purpose,  and  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
IcHORD]  such  time  as  he  may  require 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  this  House,  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
briefly  the  purposes  and  merits  of  HJl. 
4497. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  for  two 
primary  reasons;  rmmely,  in  the  Interest 
ci  many  small  businessmen  all  over  the 
country;  and,  second,  because  of  a  deeply 
rooted  principle  involved. 

H-R.  4497  amends  the  MlUer  Act  of 
1935  by  requiring  that  the  holders  of 
governmental  contracts  xmder  $2,000 
submit  an  affidavit  before  receiving  pay- 
ment declaring  that  all  subcontractors 
performing  work  or  materials  have  been 
paid.  In  the  event  payment  has  not  been 
made,  then  the  contractor  shall  submit 
an  affidavit  listing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
to  each  subcontractor.  The  total  amount 
of  indebtedness  so  declared  shall  be 
withheld  from  payment  to  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the 
subcontractor  unless  written  consent  is 
given  by  the  subcontractor  for  full  pay- 
ment to  the  prime  contractor. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  called 
to  my  attention  In  1964  and  I  have  made 
extensive  research  into  the  need  since 
that  time.  A  case  in  point  concerns  the 
Holt  Bros.  Construction  Co.,  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  a  subcontrturtor  of  the 
Dermis  &  Bums  Co.,  of  Burke,  Va..  con- 
tractor for  constructions  awards  for  cer- 
tain work  and  materials  for  repairs  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  contracts  were  awarded 
on  December  2,  1963,  to  Dennis  8t  Bums, 
in  the  amount  of  $1,706.20.  Most  of  the 
work  for  completion  of  the  contract  was 
performed  by  Holt  Bros.,  and  the  work 
was  completed  on  or  about  December  9. 
1963.  Four  days  later  Dennis  &  Bums 
received  full  payment,  and  1  month  later, 
on  January  17,  1964,  declared  btink- 
ruptcy,  leaving  Holt  Bros,  "holding  the 
bag"  for  $893.65. 

Now.  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  bank- 
rupt firm  of  Dennis  li  Bums  survived  the 
"crash"  by  each  partner  acquiring  new 
partners  and  resuming  their  business  c^- 
erations  under  new  names;  and  each  new 
firm  remained  on  the  bidders'  list  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  re- 
ceived contract  awards  2  months  later. 

Because  of  the  unique  way  in  which 
the  present  Miller  Act  is  written.  Holt 
Bros,  has  no  recourse  but  to.  accept  a 
settlement  from  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy. My  latest  information  is  that 
the  anticipated  disbursement  to  Holt 
Bros,  will  total  about  $14 — ^hardly  a  Just 
return  for  the  investment  of  $893.65  In 
labor  and  materials. 

HJl.  4497  will  serve  to  give  the  sub- 
contractor some  degree  of  protection.  It 
should  be  observed  that  if  the  work  had 
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been  perfonned  for  a  private  concern 
the  subcontrsu;tor  would  be  protected  by 
a  lien,  however,  there  can  be  no  lien  on 
Qovemment  construction. 

The  need  for  corrective  legislation  Is 
obvious.  Passage  of  HJl.  4497  Into  pub- 
lic law  would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  loose 
Interpretation  of  Federal  procurement 
activities  and  also  provide  that  integrity 
and  financial  responsibility  be  measures 
of  quaUflcations  for  Qovemment  con- 
tract awards. 

The  Committee  on  Judiciary  is  to  be 
greatly  commended  tor  reporting  this  bill 
favorably  in  order  to  correct  an  existing 
inequity.  I  am  hopeful,  of  course,  that 
the  House  will  also  recognize  that  need 
and  herewith  pass  HJl.  4407  without 
further  ado. 

Mr.  HDTCHINBON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
^^en  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  enters  into  a  contract  tor  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  a 
public  buikUng,  present  law  provides 
that  the  prime  contractor  shall  furnish 
a  performance  bond  to  protect  the  Qov- 
emment and  a  payment  bond  to  protect 
his  own  subcontractors. 

However,  this  law  Is  applicable  only  in 
the  case  of  prime  contracts  having  a 
value  of  more  than  $2,000. 

Hie  sltxiatlon  with  regard  to  the  small 
contract  falls  outside  the  Miller  Act,  and 
that  is  the  problem  which  this  bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  gentleman  trom 
Missouri   [Mr.  Ichoko],  presents. 

All  agencies  of  the  Qovemment  are 
(VPosed  to  the  bill. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  2  dif- 
ferent days,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Department  ot  the  Army, 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
filed  statements  In  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Without  exception,  all  of  these  agen- 
cies agreed  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
was  a  good  one.  It  was  highly  moti- 
vated. 

There  is  a  problem  with  regard  to  the 
small  subcontractor,  that  is  to  say.  the 
sulioontractor  who  performs  under  a 
prime  contract  less  than  $2,000  in  value. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearings  also 
showed  that  in  the  case  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  alone,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  some  15,000  such  con- 
tracts entered  Into  every  year. 

lliere  are  two  courses  of  action  t^at 
immediately  present  themselves  toward 
the  solution  of  this  problem — ^how  to 
take  care  of  the  occasional  subcontractor 
who  is  left  holding  the  bag.  And.  statis- 
tically, it  happens  only  occasionally. 

The  experience  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ichoro]  mentioned, 
broiight  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  fact  that  nationally  there 
are  subcontractors  who  are  left  holding 
the  bag.  One  way  to  solve  that  problem, 
of  course,  would  be  to  amend  the  Miller 
Act  to  provide,  Instead  of  placing  a  floor 
of  $2,000  on  the  size  contracts  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Miller  Act.  that  we  might 
lower  that  floor  so  that  the  small  con- 
tracts would  be  covered,  and  so  that 
small  prime  contractors  would  be  re- 
qxilred  to  furnish  these  bonds. 

That  is  one  solution.  That  solution  is 
not  the  solution  proposed  by  this  bUl. 


That  solution  of  amending  the  Miller 
Act  to  include  these  very  small  Qovem- 
ment contracts  obviously  would  present 
some  problems  because  the  costs  of  per- 
formance bonds  and  payment  bonds  are 
rather  high  in  these  small  amounts.  Of 
course,  if  the  Miller  Act  were  amended 
to  cover  these  small  contracts,  obviously 
that  would  be  a  cost  of  doing  business 
with  the  Qovemment  which  would  be 
Included  tn  the  contract  bid.  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
be  in  effect  paying  the  bill  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  small  contractors. 

The  other  course  of  action  which  be- 
came obvious  was  the  solution  which  the 
bill  before  us  provides,  and  that  is  to  re- 
quire a  prime  contractor  to  file  an  af- 
fidavit either  that  he  has  paid  all  of  his 
subcontractors  or,  if  he  has  not  paid  his 
subcontractors,  to  file  an  afiBdavit  setting 
forth  how  much  he  owes  them.  Then  the 
Qovemment  would  withhold  those  sums 
from  the  prime  contractor  and  pay  them 
directly  to  his  subcontractor. 

This  presents  many  difBculties.  It 
would  break  down  the  legal  concept  of 
privity  of  contract.  It  would  place  the 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States  in  a 
position,  as  to  all  these  very  small  con- 
tractual arrangements,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  make  a  decision  on 
each  and  every  one  of  them  and  settle 
disputes,  because  it  is  easy  to  assmne 
that  in  a  good  many  cases  any  quarrel 
over  the  sunount  that  a  subcontractor 
might  claim  would  be  a  quarrel  with  his 
prime  contractor. 

The  prime  contractor  may  say,  "No.  I 
do  not  owe  you  that  amount."  liie  sub- 
contractor may  say.  "Yes,  you  do." 

This  bill  will  place  the  Qovemment  of 
the  United  States  in  the  middle,  and  will 
not  let  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States  pay  the  prime  contractor  until  the 
subcontractors  are  satisfied. 

This  solution  leaves  quite  a  lot  to  be 
desired,  because  it  will  in  many  instances 
hold  up  payment  to  prime  contractors  on 
very  small  Qovemment  contracts. 

I  believe  the  House  is  faced  with  a 
rather  fundamental,  far-reaching  ques- 
tion, as  to  what  is  the  better  public 
policy.  Is  it  better  public  policy,  as  this 
bill  would  provide,  to  have  the  Qovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  effect 
guarantee  payment  to  subcontractors 
with  whom  it  has  no  direct  dealing  and 
has  no  privity  of  contract  whatever?  Is 
that  the  better  course,  or  would  the 
better  course  be  to  reject  this  bill,  in  the 
hope  that  a  solution  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Miller  Act  would  be 
a  better  course? 

I  am  frank  to  say,  I  do  not  know.  Be- 
cause I  have  this  doubt,  I  express  it  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House.  I  believe  at  least 
the  rules  ought  not  be  suspended  and 
that  the  broad  policy  question  presented 
in  this  bill  is  such  that  it  warrants  ex- 
tended debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  would  ask  the  House  not 
to  suqjend  the  rules  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  has 
gone  over  the  various  alternatives  with 
which  we  are  confronted  in  a  situation 


of  this  nature.  However,  he  did  not 
fully  explain  one  provision  in  the  bill, 
providing  for  a  way  the  prime  contractor 
can  be  paid  without  having  paid  ttie 
subcontractor.  I  refer  to  the  provision: 
The  amount  of  such  Indebtedness  shall  be 
withheld  by  the  United  States  and  paid 
direct  to  such  suppliers  unless  said  suppUen 
shall  g^ve  written  consent  for  payment  ol 
such  indebtedness  to  the  contractor. 

So  this  would  be  a  way,  if  the  prime 
contractor  does  not  have  the  way  to  have 
the  funds,  to  pay  the  subconstractors. 
In  most  instances  the  contractor  would 
have  good  relationships  with  his  sub- 
contractors, and  that  would  be  a  way  to 
get  the  money  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, even  though  he  had  not  paid  hu 
subcontractors. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  agree  that  the 
bill  contains  that  provision. 

In  response  I  would  say  that  the  sub- 
contractor who  has  some  doubt  about 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  paid  is  going 
to  be  extremely  loath  to  file  such  a  writ- 
ten consent  with  the  Qovemment.  He 
is  going  to  say,  "NftLjrou  pay  me 
directly,  Uncle  Sam,  andTwill  be  satis- 
fied." So  he  is  not  going  to  do  that  at 
all.    He  is  not  going  to  file  the  consent. 

In  the  case  where  there  is  not  any 
question  at  all,  the  prime  contractor  in 
case  after  case  in  going  to  be  able  to  file 
the  first  form  of  affidavit 

Mr.  ICHORD.  As  a  practical  matter 
would  the  subcontractor  be  able  to  do 
any  business  with  the  prime  contractor 
again  if  he  were  merely  trying  to  hold 
up  the  prime  contractor? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  No;  I  do  not 
suppose  he  would.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
probably  reg'.'ets  that  he  ever  had  any 
dealings  with  him  In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  some  doubt  about  the  proiper  way 
to  proceed  here,  but  surely  the  gentle- 
man is  not  advocating  that  we  amend 
the  Miller  Act  for  contracts  under  $2,000 
to  require  the  prime  contractor  to  post 
bond,  performance  bond  and  payment 
bond.  Is  he?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the 
Miller  Act  was  wise  in  exempting  con- 
tracts under  $2,000  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  payment  bonds  and  the  high  cost 
of  performance  bonds  and  that  if  we  re- 
quired performance  and  payment  bonds 
in  the  case  of  contracts  under  $2,000,  it 
would  raise  the  cost  of  contracting  to  the 
U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  trying  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  ccmunittee 
took  no  testimony  on  that  question. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  specula- 
tion that  bonds  in  a  small  amount  would 
be  of  considerably  higher  cost.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that.  However,  whether 
the  added  cost  to  the  United  States 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Miller 
Act  would  be  more  costly  than  the  addi- 
tional administrative  cost  that  we  are 
going  to  throw  onto  these  departments 
who  will  have  to  process  thousands  of 
these  small  subcontracts  for  claims  every 
year — whether  the  administrative  cost 
is  going  to  be  greater  or  less  than  the 
added  bond  cost  which  might  result  if 
we  amended  the  Miller  Act  is  something 
that  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  the 
committee  would  have  done  well  to  have 
gone  Into  that  question. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  The  fcentlranan  Is 
aware  of  the  Dennis  and  Bums  case 
which  I  mentioned.  Th^U;  was  where 
the  prime  contractor  wa4  paid  2  days 
after  the  subcontractor  1  finished  the 
work.  Then  1  month  later  the  prime 
contractor  went  into  bankruptcy  and  the 
subcontractor  was  left  holding  the  bag. 
Two  months  later  we  find  this  same 
prime  contractor  recorganlzing  his  busi- 
ness under  another  name  and  he  is  back 
in  business  getting  contract  work  at  the 
Kavy  Yard  over  here.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  is  not  saying  tbat  the  prime 
contractor  is  a  responsible!  Contractor  in 
that  case,  is  he?  i 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  N^  indeed,  un- 
der the  facts  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  which  I  believe  was  the 
case  that  brought  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee.  Now,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  understood  in  any  respect  as 
defending  or  condoning  either  the  action 
of  the  Qovemment  or  the  responsibility 
d  the  prime  contractor,  t  am  shocked 
that  the  Government  imder  those  cir- 
cumstances would  have  gone  ahead  and 
granted  additional  contracts  to  that 
prime  contractor. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  Dennis  &  ^ttrns  are  over 
there  doing  contract  worlc  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  the  gentleman,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  has  this  bill  defeated,  it 
may  well  be  that  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue from  now  on  out. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  aim  suggesting 
to  the  gentleman,  and  I  am  objecting 
first  of  all  and  primarily  with  handling 
this  bill  imder  suspension  o^  the  rules  be- 
cause of  the  rather  far-reatohlng  funda- 
mental question  which  we  have  before 
us,  which  is  a  question  of  policy  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  break  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  contract  privity  and  whether  we 
want  to  Impose  an  admittedly  unesti- 
mated  but  probably  rather  substantial 
administrative  cost  on  the  Doverrmient 
or  whether  it  would  be  bertter  to  bring 
out  a  bill  here  in  amendmeifit  of  the  Mil- 
ler Act.  That  Is  the  question  that  I  now 
place  before  the  House. 

My  objection  is  to  the  procedure.  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  limit  this  debate  to 
the  period  of  40  minutes  upon  legislation 
which,  if  enacted,  will  have  such  far- 
reaching  effects.  I  believe  tjhat  it  should 
be  considered  under  a  rule  |of  the  House 
of  the  Representatives. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Spekker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.     YeK   I  am 
lighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  fr*m 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Was  tl^e  gentleman 
from  Michigan  present  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  in  the  subcom- 
mltee  and  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  ThB  gentleman 
pom  Michigan  was  present  !4t  the  hear- 
ings which  we  held  in  Pebituary. 

Mr  ASHMORE.   I  understood  that  the 

wnUeman  was  present  at  that  time. 

"i*s  the  gentleman  remen^ier  that  the 

sobcomailttee  reported  thei  bill  unani- 
mously? ! 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  Informed 
«at  the  committee  did  rep)tt  It  unanl 

moualy. 
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Mr.  ASHMORE.  And,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  recall  that  the  bill 
passed  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary imanimou^? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  will  have  to  confess  that, 
apparently,  it  passed  the  full  committee 
at  a  time  when  I  was  not  there,  and  the 
gentleman  does  not  recall  being  present 
in  the  subcommittee  when  the  subcom- 
mittee took  action  on  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  say.  In  explana- 
tion of  my  absence,  that  I  also  serve  on 
Subcommittee  No;  3  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  that  a  great  deal  of  my 
time  during  this  session  has  been  con- 
siuned  in  copyright  matters.  I  also 
served  on  the  special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Tfixation  of  Interstate  Commerce. 
Both  of  these  committees  met  at  times 
when  Subcommittee  No.  2  was  also  meet- 
ing. I  was  not  able  to  be  In  attendance 
at  the  hearings  held  by  Subcommittee 
No.  2  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  have 
been. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  certainly  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  In  any  way.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman was  present  at  these  hearings, 
aid  I  thought  that  the  gentlemsui  was 
present  when  the  bill  was  voted  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  am  bringing 
out  this  point  is  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan made  that  the  gentleman  thought 
the  bill  should  not  be  considered  here 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  that 
he  felt  more  time  should  be  provided 
for  Its  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no  reason  for  addi- 
tional argimaent.  At  the  time  the  bill 
was  placed  on  the  Calendar  of  Suspen- 
sions, it  is  my  opinion  that  there  was  no 
clear  Indication  that  there  would  be  any- 
one who  would  take  an  opposite  view  to 
the  view  of  the  subcommittee  and  to  the 
view  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  refers  to  the  fear 
that  this  bill  is  going  to  require  more 
work,  on  the  part  of  the  Qovemment, 
that  this  will  not  be  a  difficult  problem 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  It  only  requires  an  affidavit  on 
the  part  of  the  contractor  that  he  has 
finished  the  job  and  that  he  has  paid 
off  these  people  who  worked  under  him 
as  subcontractors,  or  that  he  still  owes 
them  stated  amounts. 

Where  is  involved  the  large  amount 
of  work  that  anyone  is  going  to  have  to 
perform  in  order  to  settle  the  matter? 
"Te  can  sign  one  affidavit  stating  that  he 
AS  paid  off  everyone,  or  that  he  still  owes 
Jc^Os^mith  or  Sam  Jones  or  some  other 
contractor  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
There  could  not  be  many  people  involved, 
If  the  qontract  is  no  more  than  $2,000. 
Under  the  present  law,  there  is  no  pro- 
tection \for  these  little  men  who  take 
these  Jobs  and  do  the  work,  as  they  are 
suppose^  to  do.  If  they  have  agreed  to 
do  It^ts  they  must,  in  a  manner  that 
Is  satisfactory  to  the  Government. 

Mil  Speaker,  why  should  not  someone 
be  wiping  to  give  an  affidavit  so  that 
these  people  can  get  the  money  that  Is 
Justly  due  them? 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  might  observe 
that  on  any  particular  case,  the  time  and 
cost  might  not  be  too  great,  but  when 
you  multiply  it  by  literally  thousands 
of  cases  which  will  have  to  be  handled 
by  the  agencies  involved,  as  our  hearings 
indicated — GSA  said  they  had  15.000 
such  small  contracts  in  a  single  year 
themselves — and  there  are  several  other 
agencies  involved — when  you  multiply  a 
little  bit  of  effort  on  each  case  by  volimies 
of  that  size,  it  begins  to  mount  up. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  aun  not  saying,  if  the 
gentleman  from  South  Ctirollna  will 
please  try  to  understand  me — I  am  not 
deploring  the  fact  that  additional  ex- 
pense may  be  involved,  but  I  am  saying 
that  it  might  be  less  expensive  for  the 
Government  if  we  had  amended  the  Mil- 
ler Act  to  include  these  small  contrac- 
tors. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  instances  that 
these  bonds  for  small  sums  with  the 
Qovemment  are  costly  in  proportion  to 
the  protection  afforded.  That  is  true 
in  other  instances  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  It  is  true  in  the  case  of 
the  military  services  in  insuring  military 
persormel  personal  property.  The  rates 
are  so  high  on  these  small  bonds  and  on 
the  insurance  policy  in  the  cases  just 
referred  to,  that  it  is  just  not  feasible  to 
use  that  method. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HuTCHiwsoN]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes;  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  somewhat 
troubled.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  observa- 
tions that  are  raised  by  the  GSA  on  page 
3  of  the  committee  report.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  comment  on  that? 
What  happens  if  the  prime  contractor 
is  in  a  dispute  with  the  subcontractor  as 
to  whether  he  has  paid  him  in  full,  or 
as  to  whether  the  quality  of  the  work  was 
up  to  scratch?  Or  what  if  the  subcon- 
tractor owed  the  prime  contractor  from 
a  prior  date,  and  a  claim  is  asserted? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  GSA.  I  would  welcome  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  on  them. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  would  like  to  say 
also  with  reference  to  the  GSA  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  department  of  the  Qov- 
emment that  has  more  employees  and 
more  persormel  to  look  after  the  book- 
keeping and  things  like  that  than  does 
the  GSA.  They  have  them  falling  all 
over  each  other.  I  do  think  that  they 
certainly  should  be  willing  to  a  put  a  little 
woi*  out,  a  few  moments  in  most  In- 
stances, to  protect  these  small  con- 
tractors. 

All  of  these  15,000  that  my  friend  spoke 
about,  that  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
having  trouble  with  all  of  them.  I  cer- 
taiiUy  hope  it  will  not  be  one  out  of  100 
that  would  try  to  do  such  a  thing  as 
that.  This  merely  gives  assurance  that 
the  subcontractors  have  been  paid  and 
If  not  that  they  can  go  and  pay  the 
subcontractors. 

The  committee  saw  what  could  happen 
where  work  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
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committee  added  a  soitenoe  to  the  bin  In 
this  section  to  cov»  the  sltiiatlon  that 
you  are  thinking  of.  On  the  bottom  of 
page  2  beginning  on  line  16  the  following 
langue  would  be  added  by  committee 

ftmcnrtrnpnt! 

No  payment  sball  be  made  to  a  ntppUer  by 
tbe  united  States  unttl  any  deflclenclee  in 
material  or  workmanablp  bave  been  reme«Ued 
or  corrected  by  tbat  supplier  to  the  aatU- 
lactlon  or  the  United  States. 

So  the  United  States  and  the  OSA,  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  would  be  in  control 
of  the  situation.  The  Government 
would  not  be  Injected  into  disputes, 
these  two  parties,  the  prime  contractor 
and  the  subcontractor,  will  have  to  work 
them  out;  just  as  they  do  now. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  What  happens  if  the 
contractor  claims  that  the  subcontractor 
has  a  prior  indebtedness,  and  wishes  to 
offset  that?  ,^       ^  ^ 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  would  not  be 
involved  at  all. 

Mr.BINOHAM.  In  other  words,  if  the 
prime  contractor  claims  there  is  such  a 
prior  indebtedness,  and  therefore  he  does 
not  owe  the  subcontractor  anything, 
what  happens  then? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  That  would  not  be 
involved  here.  Each  contact  would  gov- 
ern the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
parties. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hungatx]. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  Miler  Act 
and  the  fact  that  it  might  be  well  to 
amend  it  in  Ueu  of  this  bUL  And  that 
may  be  correct. 

I  think  there  are  several  Wlls  that  are 
pending  that  would  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. But  the  purpose  of  this  Ull  Is  not 
that  broad. 

As  our  chairman  indicated,  this  meas- 
ure came  out  of  the  subcommittee  unan- 
imously. The  report  bears  the  name  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  McClory].  and  it  went  unaiilmous- 
ly,  1  think,  through  the  full  conunittee. 
Hearings  were  held  at  conslderasly  dif- 
ferent times.  One  was  taken  up  in  Ftb- 
ruary.  in  which  it  appears  to  me  from 
the  testimony  that  all  members  of  the 
committee  were  present.  There  was  a 
subsequent  set  of  hearings  held  on  July 
20.  all  concerning  this  same  problem. 

To  get  away  from  the  spedflcs  of  it, 
and  look  at  the  general  area  of  this 
problem,  we  have  a  situation  where  if 
we  have  a  subcontract  for  under  $2,000. 
and  that  is  the  problem  with  which  we 
seek  to  deal.  If  that  subcontractor  is 
working  for  a  private  owner,  and  he  per- 
forms work,  or  fumishs  material,  he  has 
a  lien,  there  is  some  means  of  protection 
in  that  case.  If  he  is  working  for  the 
VS.  Government  he  does  not  get  that 
protection.  He  has  no  Uen  in  such  cases. 
Now,  if  he  Is  a  major  contractor,  and 
has  a  contract  that  is  over  $2,000,  he  Is 
already  protected  by  the  Miller  Act.  He 
has  a  bond  to  which  he  can  turn.  But 
if  he  is  a  subcontractor  under  $2,000  and 
he  is  dealing  with  the  U5.  Government, 
then  you  get  less  protection  that  you 
can  get  anywhere  in  the  c(»istruction 


business.  And  those  small  subcontrac- 
tors are  the  people  who  are  probably 
least  able  to  afford  long  waits  for  their 
money  along  with  other  attendant  dif- 
ficulties. 

We  discussed  whether  this  should  pass 
under  these  particular  rules,  and  the 
amoimt  of  discussion  or  considezatlon 
given  the  matter. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
ICHORD]  is  the  author  of  this  bill.  It  was 
Introduced  on  February  8, 1965.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  a  consequence  of 
that  or  not,  but  on  November  4,  1965. 
the  G8A  issued  regulations  which  are 
largely  similar  to  stxne  of  the  contents 
of  this  bill.  I  can  assure  you  they 
adopted  those  regulations  without  any 
congressional  discussion  of  40  minutes  or 
4  minutes,  for  that  matter,  and  they  may 
change  them  with  the  same  amount  of 
discussion  or  c(»isideration. 

We  thought — or  I  thought  we  thought 
in  the  committee — that  it  was  well  that 
the  Congress  take  action  like  this  in  this 
field,  action  that  could  not  be  suddenly 
and  arbitrarily  changed  through  some 
simple  administrative  regulation,  the 
committee  recognizing  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Along  with  the  testimony  we  took,  the 
early  testimony  in  February  and  later 
testimony  in  July,  we  had  men  from  the 
contracting  plasterers  and  lathers'  Inter- 
national organization  and  the  Metropol- 
itan Subc(»itractors  Association  who  tes- 
tified of  the  need  for  this  bill. 

I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  and 
I  would  hope  that  there  would  not  be 
thousands  of  these  cases.  If  so.  it  must 
mean  that  there  are  thousands  of  cases 
in  which  small  business  contractors  have 
to  struggle  for  their  money.  And  if  so. 
I  think  that  even  more  strongly  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  pass  legislation  of 
this  nature. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.   Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HUNGATE.   I  yield  to  the  goitle- 

man. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  gentleman 
a  minute  ago  said  that  we  were  con- 
cerned with  a  small  contractor  who  had 
under  the  law  no  protection  when  he 
was  dealing  with  the  UJ8.  Government. 
I  think  I  have  said  pretty  correctly  what 
the  gentleman  said.  But  actually  that  Is 
not  the  situation  as  I  understand  It.  The 
man  who  Is  deiJlng  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  prime  contractor  even  if 
he  has  a  contract  tat  $50.  and  he  is  pro- 
tected because  he  is  dealing  directly  with 
the  Government.  The  Government  Is 
going  to  pay  its  debts. 

The  man  that  we  are  concerned  with  is 
a  subcontractor  and  there  Is  no  privity 
of  contract  between  the  subcontractor 
and  Uie  UJ3.  Government  at  all,  and 
when  you  say  that  this  subcontractor  is 
dealing  with  the  UJ3.  Government  I  say 
that  he  is  not. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Oh.  I  think  that  is 
right — any  lawyer  would  imderstand 
that  there  is  no  privity  here.  But  it 
would  be  pretty  hard  for  a  guy  down 
there  laying  brick,  or  furnishing  material 
and  not  getting  paid,  to  understand  the 
situation  about  there  not  being  any 
privity  of  contract  if  he  is  working  on  a 
Federal  building. 


The  privity  of  contract  doctrine  is  one 
which,  since  the  McPherson  against 
Buick  case  some  time  ago  has  not  en- 
joyed  the  greatest  repute,  but  has  been 
rather  reduced  in  Importance  and  eroded 
in  our  society  in  recognition  of  the 
greater  responsibility  of  those  who  re- 
ceive the  ultimate  benefit  from  the  sale 
of  the  product  or  from  its  use. 

I  reiterate  that  the  woi^ingman,  and 
the  small  subcontractor  who  put  mate- 
rial into  a  Federal  building,  has  no  lien 
and  no  bond  to  protect  him.  I  think  per- 
haps that  that  states  it  more  precisely. 
When  they  put  that  labor  or  material  in 
a  Federal  building,  although  they  are 
working  for  a  general  contractor,  they 
have  no  lien  and  there  is  no  bond  giving 
them  protection. 

If  you  are  building  a  private  building 
or  a  private  apartment  house  and  you 
are  working  under  a  general  contractor, 
this  is  the  way  it  usually  happens  in  busi- 
ness, suid  it  is  not  peculiar  to  govern- 
mental construction,  the  subcontractor 
does  not  have  privity  of  contract  with 
the  owner.  What  privity  of  contrswt  he 
has,  he  has  with  the  general  contractor. 
In  building  a  private  apartment  build- 
ing that  would  be  the  case. 

But  when  you  take  him  over  and  he 
puts  material  and  labor  of  less  than 
$2,000  value  into  a  Federal  building,  his 
lien  right  is  gone  tmder  $2,000  and  so  is 
his  protection  from  any  lx>nd. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  My  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  HungatiI, 
has  answered  the  question  that  I  in- 
tended to  ask.  And  putting  addlUonal 
emphasis  on  this,  if  that  subcontractor 
which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
talking  about,  had  been  building  and 
constructing  a  building  for  the  genU^ 
man  from  Michigan,  he  would  have  pro- 
tection—he would  have  the  protection 
of  a  lien. 

But  in  the  case  Involving  the  Federal 
Government  he  does  not  have  any  pro- 
tection, and  that  Is  the  protection  of  a 
Uen  which  is  the  protection  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  was  talking  about. 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  frcHU  Missouri  this  question 
Some  question  has  been  raised  about  the 
allegation  that  this  bill  might  interfere 
with  the  privity  of  contract. 

Is  it  not  true  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill  to  interfere  at  all  with 
the  contract  between  the  subcontractor 
and  the  contractor?  That  is,  suppose 
there  is  a  dispute  between  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  a  subcontractor  as  to  the 
amount  owing.  Could  not  the  prime 
contractor  file  an  affidavit  to  the  ext^t 
that  he  has  paid  the  subcontractor  the 
amount  he  determined  to  be  owing  and 
thus  satisfy  the  requirements  of  SiM 
the  affidavit  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.    As  I  read  the  bin. 
that  would  be  a  correct  Interpretatloa 
Mr.  ICHORD.    Certainly  there  would 
be  no  Interference  with  privity  of  con- 
tract. 
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Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  'gentleman  by 
implication  raises  another  interesting 
question.  Under  the  present  status  of 
our  law,  if  there  is  a  dispute  between  the 
subcontractor  and  the  contractor — and 
let  us  not  decide  here  who  Is  right  and 
who  is  wrong — but  there  is  a  dispute. 
It  Is  perfectly  all  right  for  the  contractor 
to  get  his  money.  It  is  juat  not  right  for 
the  subcontractor  to  get  his  money. 
Under  this  bill  we  would  propose  that 
when  there  is  such  a  dispute  on  a  $1,500 
subcontract  for  example,  the  general 
contractor  and  the  subcontractor  might 
agree  that  $1,000  was  owing,  and  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  entire  $1,500  was 
owing.  The  affidavit  and  payment  could 
be  made  as  to  the  $1,000,  and  the  pri- 
vate parties  could  continue  their  litiga- 
tion as  to  the  $500  diffenence  between 
them. 

I  yield  the  rest  of  my  tin^e  back  to  the 
gentleman  frwn  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  clos- 
ing, I  will  merely  say  Is  tftat  I  hope  we 
shall  not  forget  that  the  Government 
has  received  the  benefit  of  the  work  and 
the  material  as  provided  in  the  contract, 
and  it  would  not  cost  the  Government 
any  more  under  those  Circumstances 
than  it  would  cost  If  all  the  money  was 
paid  to  the  prime  contractor  and  then  he 
was  entrusted  to  pay  tlie  amount  due  to 
the  subcontractor.  We  are  Just  trying 
to  see  that  the  small  man  gets  his  share 
of  what  the  agreements  caJls  for  after 
the  Government  has  received  full  bene- 
fit under  the  contract.         j 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Bfr.  Speaker,  after 
Menlng  to  the  debate  on  this  bill  and 
after  studying  the  committee  report.  I 
am  constrained  to  oppose  $tispenslon  of 
the  rules  in  this  case. 

I  am  concerned  that,  if  enacted  into 
law.  this  bill  would  involve  the  Govern- 
ment In  many  petty  disputes  with  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  and  would 
merely  require  additional  administrative 
personnel  and  additional  expense. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  bill  might 
TOric  a  hardship  on  small  business  con- 
cerns, In  that  it  would  make  progress 
payments  during  the  performance  of  the 
contracts  impossible. 

Although  I  tried  during  tjhe  debate  to 
And  out  from  meml)ers  of  the  committee 
vhat  would  happen  if  the  prime  contrac- 
tor claimed  that  he  owed  the  subcon- 
wctor  nothing  because  of  a  prior  in- 
debtedness to  the  prime  c<)ntractor  by 
the  subcontractor,  I  was  unsible  to  obtain 
» satisfactory  answer. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  very  real  prob- 
lem here,  which  the  bill  is  intended  to 
wive,  and  I  h<^j€  that  the  various  agen- 
oes  which  have  opposed  this  bill  wlU,  if 
me  bill  is  not  enacted  into  law  this  ses- 
aon.  come  up  with  a  substitute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
onestion  is  on  the  motion  ot  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ash- 
■ou]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
WW  pass  the  bill  HJl.  4497,  as  amended. 

Li!^.**"^^^°"  '^M  taken;,  and  (two- 
BWs  having  voted  in  favor  ihereof )  the 
nues  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 

IPWsed. 

)  laid  on  the 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


I  ♦  t,  ""^^^  to  reconsider  was 

table. 


SALE  OF  GRAIN  STORAGE 
PACILrriES 

Mr.  GATHTNGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  12360)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  sale  of  grain 
storage  facilities  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HJl.  12360 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  where 
a  grain  storage  facility  owned  by  the  Corpo- 
ration Is  not  needed  by  the  Corporation  and, 
upon  being  offered  for  sale  no  person  offers  to 
pay  the  mlnlmxim  price  set  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  such  faculty  for  use  in  connection 
with  storage  or  handling  of  agrlcultxiral  com- 
modities, then  the  Corporation  may,  without 
declaring  such  facility  to  be  excess  property, 
seU  It  by  bids  at  not  less  than  such  minimum 
price  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  for  use  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  agency  or  organization.  Thia 
provision  shall  apply  also  to  faculties  which 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  have  been 
declared  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  but  have  not  been 
claimed  by  any  other  Government  agency,  or 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  but 
not  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1049,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Gathincs]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Perm- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Daoux]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  B4r,  Speaker,  this 
bill  would  permit  the  sale  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  for  a  mini- 
mum price  as  set  by  that  agency,  of  grain 
storage  facilities  to  nonprofit  public  and 
private  organizations  or  group>s. 

This  legislation  was  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Relations  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuwaga]. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Greigg]  because  it 
posed  a  problem  that  was  a  most  signifi- 
cant one  in  the  Midwest.  There  is  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  overall 
surplus  storage  facilities  that  would  be 
covered  by  the  legislation  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.    The  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  or  farmers  and  farm 
groups  as  well  as  other  governmental 
agencies  have  been  acquiring  these  grain 
bins.  The  local  people  want  authority  to 
utilize  the  larger  sized  grain  bins  for 
school  or  nonprofit  group  needs  rather 
than  have  them  sold  to  outside  interests 
through  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Brlr.  Grxigg]. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  very  much  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  my  views  on  HR.  12360. 
HJl,  12360  would  make  it  possible  to 
permit  the  sale  of  grain  storage  facilities 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations.  A  great  number  of 
these  storage  facilities  have  become 
available  in  the  Midwest  as  a  result  of 
substantial  reductions  in  surpluses  which 
poeed  a  severe  problem  in  the  late  1950's 
and  early  1960's.  B.M.  12360  would  not 
alter  the  law  which  allows  farmers  to 
buy  the  units  for  farm  use— it  would 
only  pertain  to  those  CCC  buildings 
which  still  remain  available  after  farm 
producers  have  had  every  opportunity  to 
purchase  them.  As  a  result,  no  present 
policy  or  use  by  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, or  the  entire  structure  of  the 
farm  producer  would  be  affected.  The 
point  at  which  disposal  would  take  place 
under  HJl.  12360  is  just  prior  to  the  ju- 
risdictional declaration  by  the  Corpora- 
tion that  "these  units  are  excess  to  CCC 
needs."  This  determination.  If  made  by 
the  Corporation,  automatically  causes 
the  units  to  come  under  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  jurisdiction  and 
they  then  follow  the  regular  disposal 
system  set  up  under  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act. 

A  distinction  can  be  made  at  the  out- 
set as  to  the  type  of  building  HH.  12360 
would,  as  a  practicable  matter,  make 
available  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies.    Generally,     there     are     two 
basic    types — one,    the   familiar   single 
purpose   circular  metal   building   and. 
second,  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
multipurpose  quonset  type.     In  regard 
to  the  former,  little  real  use  can  be  fore- 
seen   except    for    grain    storage     The 
latter  Is  a  very  different  matter,  how- 
ever.    The  multipurpose  quonset  type 
Is  generally  40  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long. 
These  buildiogs  are  generally  in  place  on 
leased  ground  with  substantial  concrete 
foundations.    They   can    be   found   In 
most   areas   throughout   the   Bfldwest 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  available 
facilities  liave  been  purchased  by  farm 
producers.    Still  the  problem  remains. 
These  remaining  structures  are  greatly 
desired  by  local  citizens  for  use  in  the 
variety  of  local  public  and  quasi-public 
needs.    Some  are  on  the  property  of  the 
county  fair  board,  and  can  be  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  fair  facilities,-  some 
are  near  the  consolidated   schools   in 
need  of  garage  space  for  their  buses; 
some  are  adjacent  to  industrial  parks. 
In  which  there  Is  substantial  demand  for 
storage  facilities  of  this  type.    These 
people  cannot,  under  present  law,  bid 
for  or  purchase  these  structures  ev«i 
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when  they  are  permanently  placed  on 
their  own  ground  and  surplus  to  any 
USDA  need.  Present  law  declares  that 
a  purchaser  must  sign  the  following 
statement: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  atructxires  at 
equipment  identified  above  purchased  by 
the  undersigned  from  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation.  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  storage 
or  handling  of  agricultural  o(»mnodltle8. 

H.R.  12360  is  short  and  to  the  point: 
Where  a  grain  storage  facility  la  not  needed 
by  the  corporation  and  upon  being  offered 
for  sale  no  person  offers  to  pay  the  mlnlmtun 
price  set  by  the  corporation  for  such  facility 
for  use  In  connection  with  storage  or 
handling  at  agricultural  commodities,  then 
the  corporation  may,  without  declaring  such 
facility  to  be  excess  property,  sell  It  to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga- 
zUaatlon  for  use  for  the  purposes  of  such 
agency  or  organization. 

Many  times,  it  is  most  important,  in 
my  own  mind,  to  know  what  a  certain  bUl 
will  not  do  as  well  as  what  it  will  do. 
This  bill  will  not  affect  anyone  In  the 
T7SDA;  it  will  not  affect  anycme  in  the 
entire  range  of  farm  productivity.  But, 
it  will  answer  a  definite  need  for  a  great 
number  of  farm  communities. 

The  alternative  is  that  these  buildings 
will  be  diluted  into  the  Federal  system. 
There  will  be  no  cost  recovery,  there  will 
be  additional  expense  to  uproot  the 
foundation  as  per  the  Oovemment  lease 
requirement.  But  most  important,  you 
will  have  a  fine  group  of  public  ^irited 
citziens  who  simply  will  not  accept  the 
logic  of  seeing  these  rural-related  build- 
ings being  carried  away. 

It  is  not  intended  nor  will  it  be  i)Ossible 
for  the  local  public  or  nonprofit  agency  to 
use  these  facilities  for  grain  storage  in 
competition  with  private  individuals. 

I  will  point  out  to  the  House  this  meas- 
ure passed  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing  and  Consumer  Rela- 
tions under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  Congressman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsxtnaga],  and  passed  unanimously 
both  in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  DAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
as  has  been  reported  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Oathings],  en- 
countered no  opposition  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  It  seems  to  me  the 
public  interest  is  well  protected,  whether 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
The  ultimate  disposal  of  this  property 
will  make  it  available  to  public  and  pri- 
vate ncxiprofit  organizations. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MissourL 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  simply  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask 
about  this  bill.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  surplus  storage  bins,  whether 
they  are  quonset  type  or  the  usual  round 
type  in  which  we  store  com  or  any  of 
our  surplus  grtdns  and  feeds  and  so  forth, 
now  owned  by  the  Government,  either  on 
leased  land  or  on  purchased  land,  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
GuacGl  Indicated,  could  be  disposed  of 
In  one  of  two  ways:  Primarily,  through 


the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  which,  as  amended,  this  bill 
would  amend;  or,  lacking  that,  through 
the  regular  Surplus  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion Act  under  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. My  first  question  is  simply 
this:  Is  not  adequate  means  provided 
through  the  regular  General  Services 
Administration  distribution  plans  which 
establish  priorities  at  the  Federal  level 
and  State  level  and  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, and  so  forth,  and  finally  down  to 
the  highest  private  bidder — is  that  not 
adequate  to  handle  this  situation?  If  so, 
why  do  we  need  additional  legislation? 
Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Greigg]  for 
the  purpose  of  responding  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding  this  time. 
To  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  will 
Just  point  out  if  this  provision  is  not  al- 
lowed, then  local  communities  are  not  in 
a  position  to  have  these  facilities  for  use 
within  the  local  communities.  Once  they 
are  available  to  farmers  ami  farmers  fall 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  procedure  that  is  fol- 
lowed then  is  they  are  offered  to  other 
Federal  agencies  and  State  agencies  and 
finally  go  down  to  local  communities, 
which  never  happens,  because  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  State  organizations  im- 
mediately swallow  them  up.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  In  these  small  com- 
munities this  involves  a  tremendous  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  to  see  these  quonsets  dis- 
mantled and  moved  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
Federal  agencies,  wheresis  by  remaining 
on  the  local  community  level  they  could 
do  so  much  to  attract  Industrial  growth 
and  would  be  a  substantial  boost  to  rural 
America. 

Mr.  HAIIi.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  and  I  can  continue  to  query  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  or  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Oathings]  as  I  understand  It.  this  simply 
interjects  an  additional  category  under 
the  Commodity  Credit  CorpMjration 
Charter  Act  which  would  allow  it  to  be 
used  by  the  local  community  and/or  in- 
dividuals before  it  reverts  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  the 
usual  method  of  distribution.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GREIGG.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
further  that  that  is  why  the  amendment 
was  written  into  the  bill  amending  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  instead  of  section  404  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1949,  par£igraph  4(h)? 

Mr.  GREIGG.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  tell  me  if  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  surveillance  or  over- 
sight of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, or  is  it  under  the  supervision  or 
surveillance  or  oversight  or  review  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency? 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  is  correct  insofar 
as  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  concerned.  However,  when  this 
measure  was  brought  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  it  was  first  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act. 

After  lengthy  hearings  were  held,  it 
was  determined  that  we  should  go  in  this 
direction  and  sdl  people  who  were  inter- 
ested or  concerned  were  invited  to  testify. 
We  had  to  testify  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  GSA. 
The  General  Services  Administration  de- 
clined to  testify  at  that  time  but  stated 
that,  at  that  time,  they  did  not  have  any 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  know  if  those  hearings 
are  available  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the  extensive  hearings  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred,  and  have  they  been 
printed,  and  do  the  Members  have  them 
available  for  this  debate  and  discussion? 
Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  they  do  have  them 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand from  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  ,  that  hearings  are  available. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes;  copies  of  the 
hearings  are  available,  and  they  have 
been  available  for  quite  some  time.  I 
regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
was  not  able  to  obtsdn  a  copy  thereof. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have 
such  a  copy  of  the  hearings  although  1 
have  att^pted  to  obtain  one  since  this 
legislation  first  came  up  for  considera- 
tion on  the  Consent  Calendar.  I  have 
still  not  been  able  to  obtain  one. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  At  the  time  that  this 
bill  first  appeared  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
knows,  I  wrote  to  the  gentleman  a  letter 
explaining  the  bsuikground  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  hi  that  letter  I  did  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  should  he  have 
any  additional  questions,  if  he  would 
contact  me,  I  should  be  happy  to  under- 
take to  obtain  the  answers  thereto. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first 
thne  that  I  have  heard  that  the  gentle- 
man has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  ma- 
terials or  Information  in  which  the 
gentleman  was  interested. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grogc]  if  this  legislation  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Committee  on  Banktog 
and  Currency,  inasmuch  as  that  commit- 
tee has  surveillance  and  oversight  over 
the  CCC  Charter  Act? 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
refer  this  question  to  the  chairman  oi 
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the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsxtnaga] 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  M^-  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii.  i 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  no  objection  raided  by  any  of 
the  agencies  involved,  as  they  felt  this 
legislation  was  necessarjrl 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speakeit,  I  submit  that 
this  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  yield  to  j  the  executive 
agency  or  agencies  of  itihe  executive 
branch  a  legislative  preMgative  or  we 
shall  continue  to  hold  ourselves  out  as 
the  legislative  body  having  jurisdiction 
and  legislative  oversight  over  the  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  that  are  supposed  to 
implement  the  legislation  that  we  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
future,  where  an  amendment  is  made  on 
a  bill  like  this,  legislation  which  affects 
the  orderly  distribution  of  surplus  prop- 
erty, we  may  consider  thftt  program  in 
full  and  may  hear  from  representatives 
of  the  agency  involved.  I  fear  this  legis- 
lation will  come  home  to  yoost,  as  it  did 
once  before  when  the  bin;$  were  sold  off 
in  the  1947-48  time  period. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consutne  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
this  time  for  the  purpose  qf  commenting 
on  the  bill.  : 

First,  I  would  state,  as  itas  stated  be- 
fore, this  bill  did  pass  out  of  our  commit- 
tee without  any  dissent  pfter  changes 
were  made  to  meet  certain  objections. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe] the  public  is 
protected  because  of  tlje  "mlnlmiun 
price"  amendment  which  iwas  added  in 
the  committee  and  now  contained  in  the 
bill.  ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  are  proper  and  I 
support  the  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tieonpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motlonlof  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H H.  12360.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  siispended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  ^  as  to  read: 
"To  permit  the  sale  of  grs^n  storage  fa- 
cilities to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organization*." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Wis  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE    TC|   EXTEND 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
num  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PRICE.   Mr.  SpeakeP.  laskunan 
toous  consent  for  the  imm  adlate  consid 


eration  of  the  bill  (H  Jl.  12536)  to  amend 
section  409  of  tiUe  37,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
house  trailers  and  mobile  dwellings  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Prick]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

HJt.  12636 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
409  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"§  409.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: trailers 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retaries concerned  and  In  place  of  the  trans- 
portation of  baggage  and  household  effects, 
a  member,  or  In  the  case  of  his  death  his  de- 
pendent, who  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
transportation  of  baggage  and  household 
goods  under  section  406  of  this  title,  may 
transport  a  house  trailer  or  mobile  dwelling 
within  the  continental  United  States,  within 
Alaska,  or  between  the  continental  Uhlted 
States  and  Alaska,  for  use  as  a  residence  by 
one  of  the  following  means: 

"(1)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  and 
receive  a  monetary  allowance  In  place  of 
transportation  at  a  rate  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned,  but  not  more  than 
20  cents  a  mile; 

"(2)  deliver  the  trailer  or  dwelling  to  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  transporta- 
tion by  the  United  States  or  by  commercial 
means;  or 

"(8)  transport  the  trails-  or  dwelling  by 
coDunerolal  means  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States  subject  to  such  rates  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned. 

"However,  the  cost  of  transportation  under 
clause  (2)  or  the  reimbursement  under  clause 
(3)  may  not  be  more  than  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  baggage  and  household  effects  of 
the  member  or  his  dependent.  Any  payment 
authorized  by  this  section  may  be  made  in 
advance  of  the  transfmrtatlon  concerned. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'continental 
United  States'  means  the  forty-eight  con- 
tiguous States  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clei*  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  foUows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  text  of  section  409  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned  and  In  place  of  the 
transportation  of  baggage  and  household 
effects,  a  member,  or  In  the  case  of  his  death 
his  dependent,  who  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to  transportation  of  baggage  and 
household  effects  under  section  406  of  this 
title,  may  transport  a  house  trailer  or  mobile 
dwelling  within  the  continental  United 
States,  within  Alaska,  or  between  the  contl- 
nenUl  United  States  and  Alaska,  for  use  as  a 
residence  by  one  of  the  following  means — 

'•  '(1)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  and 
receive  a  monetary  allowance  In  place  of 
transportation  at  a  rate  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretaries  concerned,  but  not  more  than 
20  cents  a  mile; 

"  '(2)  deliver  the  trailer  or  dwelling  to  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  transportation 
by  the  United  States  or  by  commercial  means; 

Of 

"■(3)  transport  the  trailer  or  dwelling  by 
commercial  means  and  be  reimbursed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  expense,  including  the 
expense  of  necessary  tolls,  charges,  and  per- 


mit fees.  However,  the  cost  of  transpcnta- 
tlon  under  clause  (2)  or  the  reimbursement 
under  clause  (3)  may  not  be  more  than  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  maximum  weight 
allowance  of  baggage  and  household  effects 
prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned  for  a 
member  of  his  pay  grade  or  his  dependent. 
Any  payment  authorized  by  this  section  may 
be  made  in  advance  of  the  transportation 
concerned.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"continental  United  States"  means  the  48 
contiguous  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

""(b)  A  member  who  elected  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  to  transport  a 
house  trailer  or  mobile  dwelling  In  place  of 
the  transportation  of  bis  baggage  and  hoiise- 
hold  effects  Is  entitled,  when  he  is  ordered  to 
make  a  change  of  permanent  station  from  a 
place  outside,  to  a  place  within,  the  conti- 
nental United  States  or  Alaska,  to  both  the 
transportation  of  his  trailer  or  dwelling  and 
the  transportation  of  his  baggage  and  house- 
hold effects  to  his  new  duty  station.  How- 
ever, the  total  cost  of  moving  his  baggage  and 
household  effects  from  the  port  of  debarka- 
tion and  his  house  trailer  or  mobile  dwelling 
may  not  be  more  than  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing the  maximum  weight  allowance  of  bag- 
gage and  household  effects  authorized  for  the 
member  or  his  de{>endent  from  either  the  port 
of  debarkation  to  the  new  duty  station  or 
from  the  location  of  the  house  trailer  (X'  mo- 
bUe  dwelling  to  the  new  duty  station,  which- 
ever Is  the  greater  distance.'  " 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  Kit. 
12536,  as  amended,  was  approved  imanl- 
mously  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  bill  also  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  bill  is  very  shnilar  to  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  88th  Congress.  That  bill.  Public 
Law  88-406,  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
by  the  establishment  of  a  specific  statu- 
tory ceiling  of  51  cents  per  mile  for  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
for  the  transportation  of  mobile  dweU- 
ings  by  commercial  means. 

Since  enactment  of  that  law.  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  received 
numerous  letters  from  servicemen  com- 
plaining of  the  excess  costs  incurred  by 
the  individual  in  moving  mobile  homes. 
The  pending  legislation  removes  the  lim- 
itation of  51  cents  per  mile  and  author- 
izes payment  of  actual  costs  for  com- 
mercial transportation,  provided  the  cost 
does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  maximum  weight  allowance  for  bag- 
gage and  household  effects  of  a  service 
member  over  a  like  distance.  The  bill 
permits  the  payment  of  a  dislocation  al- 
lowance in  coiuiection  with  the  move- 
ment of  a  trailer,  the  same  as  provided 
in  the  House-approved  bill  2  years  ago. 
This  legislation  also  would  authorize  a 
member,  on  his  return  from  duty  outside 
the  United  States  or  Alaska,  on  a  perma- 
nent change  of  station,  to  ship  his  bag- 
gage and  household  effects  from  the  port 
of  debarkation  within  the  United  States 
to  his  new  duty  station,  and  also  ship 
his  house  trailer  to  his  new  duty  station. 
The  cost  to  the  Government  of  such 
combined  shipment  would  be  limited  to 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  maximum 
weight  allowance  of  baggage  and  house- 
hold effects  authorized  for  the  member 
or  his  dependents  from  either  the  port  of 
debarkation  to  the  new  duty  station,  or 
from  the  location  of  the  house  trailer  to 
the  new  duty  station,  whichever  is  the 
greater  distance.    The  bill  also  will  allow 
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a  member  to  be  reimbursed  for  ttdls, 
charges,  and  permit  fees  when  the  Oov- 
emment  does  not  arrange  for  transpor- 
tation by  commercial  carrier  and  the 
member  makes  his  own  personal  ar- 
rangements. 

The  bill  will  provide  for  transporta- 
tion of  house  trailers  or  mobile  dwellings 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  on 
substantiaUy  the  same  basis  as  is  pro- 
vided for  the  transportation  of  house 
trailers  for  civilian  employees  under  sec- 
tion Kb)  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (5  U£.C.  73b- 
1(b)). 

As  previously  stated,  the  bill  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  estimated  annual  cost  of  the  pro- 
jwsed  legislation  is  (3,450.000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  House  sup- 
imrt  the  profiosed  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  oiur  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentlonan  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  on 
this  bill,  and  in  the  move  for  its  cmisid- 
eration  with  amendments,  as  H  Jl.  12536. 
As  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
when  he  and  I  appeared  there,  we  need 
to  eliminate  the  celling  of  51  cents  per 
mile  for  the  transportation  of  mobile 
dwellings  by  commercial  means  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services. 

When  one  compares  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting mobile  homes,  in  which  some 
are  forced  to  live,  between  12  typical 
pairs  of  points  and  municipalities  in  Vb& 
continental  United  States,  with  the  ex- 
isting statistics  by  the  Army  for  the  aver- 
age rate  per  mile,  which  is  now  74  cents 
Instead  of  51  cents  allowed  2  years 
ago,  this  need  becomes  obvious.  And  I 
emphasize  that  the  increased  cost  au- 
thorized for  transporting  mobile  homes 
must  still  total  no  more  than  trans- 
porting the  minimum  weight  of  baggage 
and  house  effects  authorized  for  mem- 
bers. 

At  the  present  time  that  weight  al- 
lowance varies  from  5,000  poimls  for  a 
specialist  4 — E-4 — to  11.000  pourds  for  a 
general  ofiBcer  of  the  Army,  for  example. 

This  compares  with  a  flat,  across-the- 
board  11,000  pounds  authorized  for 
civilian  employees,  according  to  Public 
Law  88-406. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  are  to  be 
commended  for  taking  care  of  the  OI's 
and  others  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  are  required  to  live  some- 
times in  these  noncommodious  spaces, 
and  in  addition  to  their  flagging  costs 
and  toll  bridges,  all  of  which  is  herein 
taken  care  of,  there  is  an  ineqidty  and 
Injustice  in  transferring  their  home 
from  the  point  where  they  return  over- 
seas to  their  next  permanent  station. 
Had  the  Secretary  of  Defense  built  de- 
fense housing  as  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  by  the  Congress,  such 
might  not  be  so  necessary. 

Tht  committee  sunendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
ti(m  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


House  Resolution  1008  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

POINT  REYBS  NATIONAL  SEASHORS 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1607)  to  amend  the  act  of  September  13, 
1962,  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  California,  amd  for  other  p\ir-_ 
poses,  as  amended. 
The  deilE  reswl  as  follows: 

s.  iao7 
Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  September  13.  1903  (76  Stat.  538)  U  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  StrUce  subMctlon  (1>)  of  section  2  and 
substitute  therefor:  •The  area  referred  to  In 
sutaectlon  (a)  shall  also  Include  a  right-of- 
way  to  the  aforesaid  tract  In  the  general  vi- 
cinity of  the  northwesterly  portion  of  the 
property  known  as  'Bear  Valley  Ranch*,  to 
be  selected  by  the  Secretary,  of  not  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  In  width,  together 
with  such  adjolnlag  lands  as  would  be  de- 
prived of  access  by  reason  of  the  acquisition 
of  such  right-of-way." 

(b)  In  section  8  strike  out  "$14,000,000" 
and  subeUtute  "eig.lSS.OOO". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  important  bills  that  came  out  of  the 
Interior  smd  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
during  the  87th  Congress  was  that  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  California.  This  53,- 
000-acre  area  is  just  40  miles  from  San 
Francisco  and,  at  the  time  our  commit- 
tee considered  the  bill,  the  land  had  very 
few  Improvements  on  it  except  dairy 
ranches.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring the  property  was  carefully  con- 
sidered both  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  by  our  committee.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration,  we  con- 
cluded that  an  authorization  for  appro- 
priations of  $14  million  was  reasonable. 
This  was  based  on  various  assumptions 
set  out  in  the  committee's  report  on  the 
bill.  Though  these  assumptions  were 
reasonable  at  the  time,  they  have  not 
worked  out. 

One  thing,  the  full  force  of  which  we 
did  not  anticipate,  was  what  I  may  call 
the  "price  backlash"  that  followed  the 
prolonged  congressional  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  its  ultimate  enactment.  The 
very  fact  that  we  and  the  other  body 
were  considering  establishing- a  national 
seashore  at  Point  Reyes  put  the  spotlight 
on  the  area,  and  people  who  never  before 
thought  it  was  desirable  began  to  see 
great  merit  in  it  for  private  development. 
The  consequence  was  inevitable — prices 
went  up  and  up  and  they  are  still  going 
up.  All  the  talk  we  had  theretofore 
heard  about  the  depressing  effect  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  seashore 
would  have  on  the  real  estate  market  was 
so  much  nonsense.  Instead  of  a  depress- 
ing effect,  it  had  an  exhilarating  effect, 
and  that  is  where  a  lot  of  our  present 
trouble  comes  from. 


All  this  Is  preliminary  to  saying  that 
the  bill  the  House  Is  now  considering,  s. 
1607.  is  a  very  necessary  stopgap  meas> 
ure.  Its  enactment  wlU  not  authorize  all 
the  funds  that  will  ultimately  be  needed 
to  carry  out  the  plans  for  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore,  but  the  extra 
$5,135,000  that  it  Involves  will  help  us 
get  around  some  very  immediate  and 
very  pressing  problems.  The  others  will 
have  to  wait  for  examination  in  detail 
next  session. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  problems  which 
now  faces  the  National  Park  Service  in 
connection  with  Point  Reyes  is  that  of 
procuring  funds  to  flnance  the  purchase 
of  a  1,566-acre  tract  which  it  has  had 
under  option  for  some  time.  The  option 
will  expire  December  31.  1966.  At  the 
rate  prices  for  other  land  in  the  area 
have  risen  since  the  option  was  taken, 
it  is  estimated  that.  Instead  of  paying 
$1,135,000  for  this  land  as  the  option 
provides,  we  might  have  to  pay  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  more  for  it  if 
the  option  cannot  be  exercised.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  allow  the  option  to  lapse  and 
to  have  to  negotiate  for  the  land  aU  over 
again. 

A  second  urgent  situation  Involves  an- 
other tract  of  land  for  which  a  declara- 
tion of  taking  was  filed  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court.  Judgment  has  already  been 
entered  by  the  court  for  $1,135,000.  In- 
terest is  now  accniing  on  the  judgment 
at  the  rate  of  about  $220  a  day.  Again, 
it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  do  anything 
that  will  delay  payment  of  the  judgment. 
We  will  not  save  money  that  way;  we 
wUl  only  lose  It. 

There  are  also  In  progress  condenma- 
tion  actions  involving  four  other  tracts 
of  land  totalling  1.021  acres.  These  cases 
are  awaiting  trial.  The  funds  which  S. 
1607.  as  amended,  will  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated will,  we  believe,  be  enough  to 
take  care  of  these.  As  I  have  already 
said,  there  are  other  problems  which  will 
need  ultimately  to  be  settled  in  connec- 
tion with  Point  Reyes.  Most  of  them, 
fortunately,  can  wait  but  those  that  I 
have  just  discussed  cannot. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  matter  in 
the  bill  to  which  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision having  to  do  with  the  location  of 
the  right-of-way  for  an  {u:cess  road  to 
the  natiotutl  seashore.  This  provision 
was  not  in  the  bill  as  it  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  or  in  any  of  its  House 
companions.  It  was  added  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  other  body  when  it  reported  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  on  August  25  and  was 
therefore  in  the  bill  when  it  came  to  the 
House  on  August  29.  Prom  that  time 
until  after  our  committee  reported  the 
bill  on  September  22  we  did  not  hear  a 
single  objection  to  it  from  anyone.  Since 
then,  however,  we  have  been  advised  that 
it  is  objectionable  to  some  landowners 
who  are  contending  in  and  out  of  court 
that  the  road  has  to  follow  a  certain 
route  different  from  the  one  now  contem- 
plated. I  see  no  merit  to  their  conten- 
tion since  the  basic  act  merely  fixes  a 
terminus  for  the  access  road  and  did  not 
prescribe  a  route.  But,  be  that  as  it  may. 
the  fact  is  that  if  the  Park  Service  is 
bound  to  follow  the  route  these  land- 
owners argue  for,  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
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tnore  than  the 
dnly  mean  that 


payers  $2  to  $3  million 
other  route.  This  can 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  be  duty- 
bound  to  come  back  hen  next  year  to 
ask  for  exactly  what  the  Senate  bill  now 
provides  if  this  portion  of  the  bill  holds 
the  whole  thing  up.  I^iat  makes  no 
sense.  All  that  can  po^bly  happen  is 
temporary  delay  which jwlll  do  neither 
the  landowners  nor  the  ijlovemment  any 
food.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  at^  the  only  two 
provisions  there  are  in  the  bill.  I  would 
add  only  that  the  extra  $6,135,000  which 
the  bill  will  add  to  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  land  acquisition 
will  come  out  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  not  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  that — so  far 
as  the  road  is  concerned— appropriations 
have  already  been  made  for  the  route 
which  the  Park  Servlc«  has  proposed. 
Though,  therefore,  I  regjret  the  circum- 
stances that  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
at  this  time,  it  is  a  good  bill,  a  worth- 
while bill.  I  recommeptd  a  favorable 
rote  on  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
this  in  detail  and  have  stiidied  It.  includ- 
ing the  very  excellent  rtaport  from  the 
committee.  ' 

I  am  concerned  as  I  kinow  the  gentle- 
man is  from  his  report,  about  these  esca- 
lating prices  in  land  values  after  a  point 
has  been  designated  for  a  national  park 
or  impoundment,  or  a  reservoir,  or  a 
monument,  or  a  shrine,  and  so  forth. 

In  fact,  in  the  last  ^ntence  of  the 
penultimate  paragraph  of  page  2  of  the 
report,  it  says  in  pw^: 

The  spotlight  Is  on  It.  k>eopIe  ^i^o  have 
never  given  It  a  thought  begin  to  see  Its  de- 
sirability—that  is  speaking  et  the  land — and: 

Promoters  and  out  and  I  out  speculators 
more  in. 

I  simply  want  to  call  lihe  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Woi*s  caused  an  extensive 
several-year  investigation  to  be  made 
of  our  Federal  land  acquisition  policies 
about  2  years  ago. 

That  report  is  availal^le  to  all.  But 
apparently  very  little  has  been  done 
about  it.  Because  of  the  impoimdment 
of  rivers  in  the  Ozark  area  where  I  live, 
and  because  of  the  present  land  acquisi- 
tion policies  authorizing  bargaining  and 
barter,  but  not  threat  and  harassment; 
because  it  does  say  those  who  give  up 
their  land  must  be  willing  sellers;  our 
staff  has  researched  this  at  considerable 
length  because  of  the  threats  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  requests  of  Individuals  for 
relief  under  the  existing  land  acquisition 
policies,  on  the  other. 

I  simply  want  to  polni  out  on  March 
16.  1966.  I  submitted  the  sum  total  of 
that  research  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  HJl. 
13725,  designed  to  provide  for  more 
equitable  land  acquisition  practices,  for 
compensation  and  effedtlve  relocation 
assistance  in  real  property  acquisition 
for  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
Pams  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  that  same  day  Mar^  16. 1966,  you 
»>n  find  In  the  CowcusskoNAL  Rbcord  a 


considerable  portrayal  of  why  some  such 
legislation  Is  necessary. 

I  would  certainly  hope  as  we  pass  t^^" 
bill  wherein  prices  have  escalated  and 
wherein,  as  the  gentleman  says,  we  must 
spend  more  money  in  order  to  save 
money  in  the  futtu-e  perhaps,  because 
of  the  accretion  of  land  values,  if  not 
speculation — ^but  It  docs  happen  in  other 
areas — recltunation  as  well;  that  serious 
consideration  in  the  next  Congress  might 
be  given  to  some  such  legislation  which 
is  worthwhile  and  paramount  and  it  cer- 
tainly needs  to  be  done  for  one  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "willing  seller"  when  they  are  under 
the  threat  of  condemnation  under  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  regardless  of 
who  put  the  Impoundment  or  the  monu- 
ment project  over  in  the  first  place.  Sec- 
ond, we  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  represent  the  individual 
and  always  be  siu-e  that  they  are  not 
threatened  and  harassed  in  the  bargain- 
ing that  is  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
quick  settlement  In  order  to  avoid  Fed- 
eral jury  trials  and  the  expensive  proc- 
ess and  questionable  constitutional  pro- 
cedure of  condemnation  under  eminent 
domain. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  might  say  that  the 
gentleman  has  spoken  most  soimdly  in 
this  respect.  I  understand  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  next 
year  and  in  succeeding  years  is  going  to 
have  authorizations  and  appropriations 
walk  hand  in  hand  instead  of  one  a  mile 
ahead  of  the  other.  There  is  where  the 
great  evil  has  occurred.  In  this  case 
alone  the  cost  of  the  land  for  this  project 
Is  going  to  go  from  the  original  estimate 
of  $14  million  to  $57  million. 

If  authorizations  and  appropriations 
could  walk  hand  in  hand  on  this  proj- 
ect alone  we  would  have  saved  an  esti- 
mated $37  million. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  commend  our 
colleague  from  Missouri  for  the  excel- 
lent work  whl(di  he  has  done  in  the  past 
on  this  matter.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
the  report  to  which  he  has  Just  referred. 
But  I  think  unless  the  Rules  of  the  House 
are  changed  and  there  Is  an  absolute  ap- 
propriation of  money  at  the  time  the  au- 
thorization bill  passes,  we  will  continue 
to  be  faced  with  the  same  proposition, 
and  the  only  question  is  where.  I  think 
it  Is  imcumbent  upon  the  House  to  real- 
ize this,  and  I  hope  that  this  is  one  of 
the  matters  which  the  Committee  on  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Congress  wiU  take 
Into  consideration,  and  give  the  legisla- 
tive committees  the  power  to  apprc^riate 
money,  and  let  the  committees  know, 
when  they  do  so,  that  they  have  the  full 
responsibility  of  not  on^  authorizing 
the  project  but  providing  the  where- 
withal to  acquire  the  land  which  is 
needed  In  each  one  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman.  As  he  knows,  I  have 
served  for  the  past  2  years  on  the  Joint 


Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Congress  and  its  relationship  with  other 
agencies.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  going  to  have  difQculty 
enough  keeping  the  other  body  from 
originating  appropriations,  quite  con- 
trary to  the  proposals  of  those  who  want 
to  take  the  final  step  and  let  the  legis- 
lative committees  appropriate  at  the 
same  time  that  they  authorize.  But  will 
you  not  agree  with  me.  as  indeed  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  that  that  might 
solve  this  land  accretion-iii-value  prob- 
lem, that  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
our  laws  could  be  improved  in  this  area. 
In  addition  to  the  ways  in  which  he  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  have  sug- 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  ft>eaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  are 
other  methods,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  might  be  one  of  the  ways  In 
which  this  whole  problem  can  be  ap- 
proached, because  it  occiu-s  not  only  in 
relation  to  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore, but  in  every  one  of  the  areas  In 
which  we  have  established  a  national 
park. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
and  concerned  about  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  legislative 
committee  could  go  into  the  question  of 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do  to 
give  some  guidelines  to  the  Apprc^rla- 
tions  Committee  of  the  cost  of  projects. 
In  some  cases  we  have  found  these,  and 
they  have  been  very  helpful  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  We  find  that 
they  will  tell  the  legislative  committees 
things  as  to  what  costs  will  be,  and  then 
when  they  come  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  It  Is  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

If  the  legislative  committees  would, 
very  early  in  the  session,  pass  these  bills 
that  have  to  be  appropriated  for  and 
conduct  an  in-depth  study  as  to  what 
their  costs  were  going  to  be,  it  would  be 
very  helpful.  But  I  remember  in  reading 
the  history  of  the  Congress  that  there 
were  times  when  the  legislative  commit- 
tees also  appropriated,  and  the  reason 
for  the  establishment  of  the  separation 
was  because  of  the  heavy  amounts  of  ap- 
propriations by  legislative  committees. 
They  gave  projects  a  second  review 
through  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  have  a  closer 
liaison  between  the  legislative  commit- 
tees and  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  a  more  in-depth  study  by  the  legis- 
lative committee  as  to  possible  costs. 
But  it  would  seem  to  me  we  might  find 
ourselves  in  real  difficulty  if  we  had  the 
legislative  committees,  which  authorize, 
also  making  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  ihe 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  wish  to  say 
that  In  the  thoughts  we  have  expressed 
here  today  there  was  no  criticism  of  the 
Appn^riations  Committee.  I  think 
there  is  as  much  fault  on  the  pturt  of  the 
authorizing  committee  In  gaU(H>ing 
ahead  too  far  and  setting  up  projects  too 
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far  in  ttie  future  for  the  appropriation 
process  to  catch  up. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made — and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  merit  or 
not — in  these  national  parks  we  might 
establish  a  sort  of  revolving  fund  where 
the  acquisition  could  occur  at  the  time  of 
authorization,  and  then  the  fund  be  re- 
imbursed when  the  appn^rlatlon  even- 
tually is  made.  In  that  way.  while  we 
have  some  interest  involved,  we  would 
not  have  $37  million  on  a  single  project. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  interested  in  the 
comments  of  our  colleague  fnnn  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

I  notice  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Apprc^riatlons  Committee  has  just 
come  into  the  chamber. 

I  wish  to  say,  we  have  done  what  has 
been  asked  in  the  case  of  the  Tocks 
Island  National  Recreation  Area.  We 
even  put  off  the  authorization  for  a  year 
and  asked  the  Army  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  come  up  with 
a  new  and  up-to-date  appraisal. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  did  not  approriate 
the  amount  asked  for  or  authorized  in 
the  bill  and  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  ask  for  that  amount,  we 
will  find  that  it  will  cost  at  least  4  times 
the  amoimt  which  was  in  that  bill,  even 
though  we  had  the  best  information  pos- 
sible and  they  spent  a  year  getting  that 
information.  The  reason  for  it  is,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brikn] 
pointed  out,  we  no  sooner  establish  one 
of  these  areas  than  the  land  speculators 
move  in.  That  is  what  they  have  done 
at  Point  Reyes.  Before  that  land  is  fi- 
nally all  acquired  it  will  cost  more  than 
$60  million,  I  estimate,  rather  than  VbR 
original  $14  million  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  rise  in  en- 
thusiastic support  of  S.  1607,  which  is 
the  Senate  companion  bill  to  my  own 
HJl.  7761.  This  bill  Is  urgently  needed, 
although  it  must  be  considered  only  as  a 
stopgap  solution  to  a  problem  we  must 
meet  again  next  year. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
recall  passage  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tloiud  Seashore  bill  in  1962  and  its  fund- 
ing provision  of  $14  million.  Since  then 
the  Congress  has  generously  appropri- 
ated this  $14  million  promptly,  and  it 
has  been  spent  to  acquire  this  mag- 
nificent seashore. 

Unfortunately,  It  has  not  been  nearly 
enough.  For  many  reasons,  all  of  which 
boil  down  to  imderesUmation  In  the 
beginning  and  higher  prices  to  this  day. 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  position  shared 
by  many  of  our  park  projects — ^facing 
the  need  for  an  increased  authorization. 
In  this  case,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  estimated  we  wUl  need  an  additional 
$30  to  $44  million  to  complete  this  proj- 
ect. In  addition,  the  Park  Service  has 
proposed  changes  in  the  original  con- 
cept These  are  the  major  items  that 
we  must  face  next  year. 


In  the  meantime,  this  measure  pro- 
poses that  the  authorization  be  increased 
from  the  original  $14  million  to  $19,135.- 
000 — an  increase  of  $5,135,000.  I  repeat, 
these  funds  are  needed  for  urgent  land 
negotiations  that  are  now  underway  for 
six  pco-cels  totaling  3.707  acres. 

In  one  case,  the  Government's  option 
on  1.566  acres  expires  on  December  31, 
1966.  We  must  pick  up  this  option  for 
$1,135,000  to  avoid  further  land  value 
escalation,  which  now  Is  at  the  rate  of 
15  percent  per  year. 

In  another  case,  the  court  set  a  vtdue 
of  $1,350,000  on  1,120  acres  and  awarded 
the  owner  interest  pending  payment. 
Conclusion  of  this  case  will  save  the 
Government  $221  a  day  in  interest. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  money- 
saving  bill. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  A  second  provision  of  this  bill 
has  to  do  with  an  access  road  to  the 
seashore,  language  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "largely  clarifying  in  nature." 

I  have  received  letters  from  some  of 
my  constituents,  who  are  involved  in 
Government  condemnation  suits  for 
their  property.  May  I  quote  only  one 
paragraph  from  their  letter  regarding 
this  amendment : 

The  only  plausible  explanation  la  Secre- 
tary Induced  neutralization  of  existing  de- 
fenses of  several  condemnees  in  pending 
eminent  domain  litigation,  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  "win"  a  pending  condemnation 
suit  brought  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
original  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  late  and 
patience  is  short.  Since  we  are  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  and  rules 
under  which  this  bill  is  considered  pro- 
hibits amendment,  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1607.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  13.  1962.  authorizing 
the  estaUishment  of  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Calif  wnia. 

This  legislation  amends  the  act.  which 
established  this  national  seashore  in  two 
ways;  first,  the  bill  clarifies  the  existing 
authority  irith  respect  to  the  location  of 
a  right-of-way  for  an  access  road  into 
the  area;  and  second,  the  bill  increases 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  land  acquisition  for  $14  million 
to  $19,135,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  ts.  in  my 
(4>lnion,  the  first  of  a  series  of  bills  to 
come  before  this  body  asking  for  In- 
creases in  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  land  acquisition  in  areas 
where  national  parks,  natiotud  seashores, 
and  national  recreation  areas  have  been 
either  authorized  or  proposed  for  au- 
thorization. 

This  bill  points  out  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  escalating  Isuid  prices  in  areas  au- 
thorized or  proposed  for  Federal  acquisi- 
tion. In  the  87th  Congress,  when  the  act 
establishing  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  was  passed,  we  were  advised 
that  no  more  than  $14  million  would  be 
necessary  to  acquire  the  lands,  water, 
and  improvements  in  the  area.  That  $14 
million  figure  was  based  on  then  current 
land  appraisals.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  act  establishing  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore,  the  land  prices  have 
risen  sharply  and  continue  to  do  so.    At 


the  present  rate  of  escalation,  further 
increases  will  be  required,  perhaps  up  to 
$57,500,000,  before  this  national  seashore 
can  be  fully  established. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  escalating 
land  prices  In  areas  of  proposed  or  au- 
thorized Federal  acquisition  Is  one  faced 
by  every  land  acquiring  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  a  problem 
which  requires  an  immediate  solution. 
Unfortunately,  the  executive  branch  has 
seen  fit  to  drag  its  feet  in  solving  this 
problem  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

Until  the  problem  of  escalating  land 
prices  is  resolved,  we  shall  continue  to  be 
fac^  with  this  kind  of  legislation.  The 
commitments  made  by  the  acquiring 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
binding  commitments.  The  Government 
is  obligated  to  pay  the  owners  for  th^ 
lands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  8. 
1607. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  consider  this  dis- 
cussion of  a  difficult  subject  most  con- 
structive. It  will  no  doubt  lead  to  some 
solutions  in  the  future.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation,  I  endorse  this  bill  and 
urge  the  Members  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  to  provide 
an  additional  $5.1  million  for  land  ac- 
quisilion  at  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore. 

To  date,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  been  able  to  acquire  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  53,000  acres  approved  by 
Congress  in  1962.  for  a  national  seashore 
at  Point  Reyes.  Soaring  land  prices, 
pushed  up  by  widespread  land  specu- 
lation, have  been  a  major  factor  in  ex- 
hausting the  $14  million  originally  ap- 
proved before  the  Job  of  acquisition  could 
be  completed. 

This  bill  would  simply  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  complete  several 
land  transactions  that  were  begun  before 
the  fimds  were  exhausted.  It  would  au- 
thorize $5.1  million  to  complete  the  ac- 
quisition of  six  specific  tracts  of  land 
on  which  options  or  declarations  of  tak- 
ing have  already  been  filed.  It  should 
be  approved  both  sts  a  necessary  step 
In  adding  to  this  great  national  seashore 
and  as  a  measure  of  simple  resonsibllity 
to  the  citizens  whose  property  is  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  committee,  in  its  report,  has  recog- 
nized that  this  is  only  a  "stopgap"  meas- 
ure. There  is  an  urgent  need  to  author- 
ize sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  national  seashore. 

Point  Reyes  is  a  unique  resource.  It 
Is  one  of  the  few  unspoiled  seashores  on 
the  entire  Pacific  coast.  Its  rare  scenic 
and  recreation  resources  can  be  found 
nowhere  else  In  this  country  so  near  a 
large  population  center.  These  and 
other  values  were  clearly  recognized 
when  this  park  was  approved  in  1962. 
They  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
then,  and  the  need  for  the  additional 
funds  to  complete  this  park  is  greater 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  bill  today  and  I  urge  that  we 
take  early  action  next  year  to  provide 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  funds  to 
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complete  this  great  national  seashore 
project.         

The  SPEAKER.  The  ^estlon  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Brien]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1607 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  tak^a;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favbr  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed,  as  amended. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEA VE  TO  [EXTEND 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Sbeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that'  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  (S.  16017)  which  was 
passed  earlier  today.  I 

The  SPEAKER.    With^iit  objection. 
,80  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


INTERIOR   RESEARCH 


CONTRACTS 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Utt.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  f  o  r  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  pill  (S.  3460) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  scientific  and 
technological  research,  and  for  other 
purposes,  sind  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tltlej  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from  Okla- 
hMna?  j 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  bill,  jeis  follows: 

S.  3460 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat\e  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemble^t.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  la'  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  educational  Insti- 
tutions, public  or  private  age*eies  or  organl- 
atlons,  or  persons  for  the  conduct  of  sclen- 
tlflc  or  technological  research  Into  any  aspect 
of  the  problems  related  to  tbe  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Inte^or  which  are 
iuthorlzed  by  statute. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  a  showing 
Uist  the  Institutions,  agencies,  organizations, 
or  persons  with  which  he  ei^pects  to  enter 
Into  contracts  pursuant  to  tM»  section  have 
the  capability  of  doing  effective  work.  He 
•hall  furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
he  believes  will  best  carry  oUt  the  mission 
of  the  Department  of  the  Inteijior.  participate 
la  coordinating  all  research  talUated  under 
thta  section,  Indicate  the  lltes  of  Inquiry 
vhlch  seem  to  him  most  important,  and  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  cooperation  bjr  and  between 
the  Institutions,  agencies,  organizations,  or 
persons  and  between  them  and  other  n- 
•«*rch  organizations,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  other  Federal 
agencies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  niay  froii  time  to  time 
li«inlnate  In  the  form  of  reports  or  publl- 
eatlons  to  public  or  private  agencies  or  orga- 
aiMtlons,  or  individuals  such  Information 
••he  deems  desirable  on  tha  research  car- 
l*!  out  pursuant  to  this  section. 

SK.a.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
raiea  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 

<2f^  out  the  provisions  of;  thU  Act. 

Sk.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  la 
«^<led  to  amend,  modify,  idr  repeal  any 
Pjwslons  of  law  administered  by  the  Secre- 
*^  Of  the  Interior  which  authorize  the 
"""ng  of  contracts  for  resea^ah. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

After  line  16,  add  the  following  subsection : 
"(d)  No  contract  Involving  more  than 
$25,000  shall  be  executed  vmder  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  prior  to  thirty  calendar 
days  from  the  date  the  same  is  submitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  said 
thirty  calendar  days  shaU  not  include  days 
on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  is  not  In  session  because  of 
an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment  sine 
die." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enactment  of  S.  3460  would  grant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  uniform  authority 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  scientific  or 
technical  research  when  that  research 
is  required  to  carry  out  authorized  pro- 
grams of  the  Department. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
has  adequate  authority  to  carry  out  in- 
house  research,  and  for  some  of  the 
newer  programs  it  also  has  authority  to 
enter  into  research  contracts  vrtth  uni- 
versities and  research  organizations. 
However,  this  contracting  authority  is 
not  uniform  and  does  not  extend  to  all 
programs  or  all  bureaus.  In  particular 
for  certain  older  programs,  such  as  those 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  re- 
search authority  is  entirely  lacking.  For 
other  programs  and  bureaus  the  author- 
ity is  either  lacking  or  is  not  clear.  En- 
actment of  S.  3460  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  research  con- 
tracts for  those  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Department  where  such  authority 
is  now  lacking  or  doubtful. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  S.  3460 
does  not  authorize  any  new  programs  nor 
appropriate  any  new  funds.  Whatever 
funding  is  required  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposal  will  come  from 
programs  authorized  by  Congress  and 
for  which  money  is  appropriated  in  the 
usual  manner.  In  many  instances,  S. 
3460  would  result  in  substantial  savings 
to  the  Government  as  the  Department 
may  not  have  the  technical  personnel  or 
the  physical  facilities  necessary  to  con- 
duct a  particular  type  of  research.  Here 
a  contract  with  a  university  or  an  Indus- 
try may  present  the  most  practical  pro- 
cedure, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
availability  of  trained  personnel. 

During  consideration  of  S.  3460  the 
committee  adopted  an  amendment  which 
requires  research  contracts  involving 
more  than  $25,000  to  lie  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  for  30  dasrs.  This  amendment 
will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  two 
committees  to  review  the  contracts  and 
wUl  assure  their  complete  conformity 
with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

There  is  an  urgency  in  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Its  early  approval  will 
permit  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
place  contracts  at  universities  during  this 
fall  semester  when  assignments  of  fac- 
ulty and  students  are  usually  made  for 
the  coming  year.  The  delay  of  a  few 
months  could  mean  the  loss  of  an  entire 
academic  year. 


In  summary,  enactment  of  S.  3460  does 
not  involve  approval  of  new  programs  or 
additional  funds.  It  grants  uniform  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  research  contracts  and  will 
strengthen  departmental  research  effort 
by  enabling  it  to  draw  upon  outside  scl- 
enttflc  and  engineering  talent. 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3460,  as  amended,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  into  contracts  for  scientific  and 
technological  research. 

The  purpose  of  S.  3460.  and  companion 
bills  by  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Rooney,  and 
Mr.  Clevenger,  is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  educational  institutions,  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  organizations, 
or  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  sci- 
entific or  tectmological  research  into  any 
aspect  of  the  problem  related  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  authorized  by  statute. 

At  the  present  time,  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  scientific  research  contracts  is  not 
uniform.  In  some  programs,  bureaus  or 
agencies  of  the  Department,  specific  au- 
thority for  such  contracts  exist.  This 
is  so  in  the  office  of  Coal  Research,  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, the  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  and 
others. 

Another  category  of  contracting  au- 
thority exists  in  the  Geological  Survey 
Office,  where  explicit  research  contract 
authority  is  carried  in  armual  appro- 
priation acts,  rather  than  in  permanent 
legislation.  However,  in  other  programs 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, contract  authority  for  basic  sci- 
entific research  is  either  lacking,  such  as 
in  programs  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  or  the  contractual  authority  is 
not  clear. 

This  legislation  will  not  authorize  any 
new  research  programs  or  activities,  or 
expand  the  present  authority  to  carry 
out  research  activities.  Nor  will  the  bill 
abolish  the  present  inhouse  research  ca- 
pabilities and  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  legislation  involves  no  increase  in 
Federal  costs  and  will  permit  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  its 
program  objectives  in  a  more  economic 
and  efficient  manner. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  De- 
partment adequate  and  specific  research 
contract  authority  in  all  of  the  missions 
of  the  Department. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  af- 
fording the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view all  proposed  contracts  involving 
more  than  $25,000  during  the  30-day  pe- 
riod such  contracts  lie  before  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  S.  3460.  as 
amended,  be  passed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 
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and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDINO  THE  ACT  ENTITLED  "AN 
ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  ADVISORY 
COBiMISSION  ON  INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS."  APKIOVED 
SEPTEMBER  24, 1959 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJR.  15335)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,"  approved  Sep- 
tember 24,  1959,  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate conslderatlcHi. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  1B3S8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tb&t  para- 
grapha  (6)  and  (7)  of  section  3(a)  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  eatabllBli  an  AdTlBory 
OonunlBslon  on  IntergOTermnental  Rela- 
tions", approved  September  34,  1959  (73  Stat. 
703:  5  n.S.C.  3373(a)).  are  amended  to  read 
as  foUowa: 

"(8)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  from 
a  panel  of  at  least  eight  mayors  submitted 
Jointly  by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors;  and 

"(7)  Three  appointed  by  the  President 
trom  a  panel  of  at  least  six  elected  county 
ofBcen  submitted  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counttes." 

Sbc.  3.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  (6  V3.C.  3373(c) )  Is  amended  to  read  a« 
foUom: 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  two  years;  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment;  and,  ex- 
cept aa  provided  In  section  4(d),  members 
shall  serve  until  their  succeasois  are  ap- 
pointed." 

8k.  3.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  (6  V3.C.  2378(c) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "staff  director"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "executive  director". 

Sbc.  4.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  8  of  suoh 
Act  (S  U.a.C.  337e(f ) )  U  amended  to  read  aa 
fOUowa: 

"(f)  No  Individual  employed  In  the  service 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  compenaa- 
tton  for  such  employment  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  the  rate  provided  for  grade  18  under  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  except  that  the  executive 
director  of  the  Commission  may  be  paid  com- 
pensation at  any  rate  not  exceeding  the  rate 
preacrlbed  for  level  V  In  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Salary  Schedule  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Act  of  1984." 

Sbc.  B.  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (5  UJS.C.  2377(b) )  U  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(b)  Unless  prohibited  by  State  or  local 
law,  members  of  the  Commission,  other  than 
thoae  to  whom  subaectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
Ifl  applicable,  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rata  of  $S0  per  day  for  each  day  they 
an  engaged  In  the  performance  of  their 
datlas  as  members  of  the  Oommlaalon  and 
■hall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
atthatatence.  and  other  neoeasary  expenses  in- 
etirred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
dutlea  aa  members  of  the  Cotnmlsalon,  as  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  aeotlon." 


Sao.  8.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  aa 
follows: 

"aacKiFT  or  ruinw 

"Sac.  9.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
receive  funds  through  grants,  contracts,  and 
contributions  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  organizations  thereof,  and  from 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovermnent,  and  from  nonprofit  organlaa- 
tlons.  Such  funds  may  be  received  and  ex- 
pended by  the  ComnUsslon  only  for  purposes 
of  this  Act.  In  making  appropriations  to  the 
Commission  the  Congress  shall  consider  the 
amount  of  any  funds  received  by  the  Com- 
mission In  addition  to  those  funds  appro- 
priated to  It  by  the  Congress." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  S,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out  "and 
from  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  essentially  technical  In  nat\ire  and 
is  needed  to  bring  the  original  legisla- 
tion which  established  the  Commission 
In  1959  up  to  date.  It  was  anticipated 
in  1959  that  some  changes  in  the  law 
would  be  found  desirable  In  the  light  of 
the  Commission's  operating  experience. 

In  the  Interest  of  time,  I  will  skip  over 
those  amendments  Intended  simply  to 
ui}date  the  act  with  respect  to  the  names 
of  certain  participating  organizations, 
and  will  explain  the  substantive  changes 
m  this  bill. 

Section  2  would  permit  a  member 
whose  term  has  expired  to  continue  on 
the  Commission  imtll  his  reappointment 
or  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  ex- 
cept where  the  member  ceases  to  serve  In 
the  official  position  from  which  he  was 
appointed.  This  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  function  more  effectively 
when  there  is  a  significant  timelag  be- 
tween the  expiration  of  a  member's  2- 
year  term  and  the  filling  of  the  vacan- 
cy— as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

The  Commission  was  forced  to  post- 
pone meetings  scheduled  for  July  and 
September  of  this  3^ar  because  the  terms 
of  both  the  Chairmsm  and  Vice  Chair- 
man have  expired  and  the  President  has 
not  yet  filled  these  vacancies.  If  section 
2  were  already  In  effect,  the  former 
Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  would 
have  continued  in  office  imtU  the  Presi- 
dent acted  and  either  could  have  pre- 
sided over  these  meetings. 

Section  4  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion's Executive  Director  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
V  of  the  19*4  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule.  The  1964  salary  bill  passed 
by  the  House  placed  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor's position  one  level  above  grade  GS- 
18.  But  this  tuition  was  not  sustidned  in 
conference  and  the  position  is  presently 
restricted  to  grade  18.  which  is  much 
below  the  level  intended  by  the  Congress 
when  It  authorized  a  $20,000  salary  In 
1959.  We  have  not  sought  to  achieve  full 
parity  for  the  Executive  Director  but.  In- 
stead, have  limited  the  increase  to  a 
single  grade  as  recommended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.    I  might  add  that  I  have 


corresponded  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  Committee 
who  fully  supports  this  provision. 

Section  5  amends  the  statute  to  make 
clear  that  Commission  members  who  are 
not  full-time  salaried  officers  of  State 
and  local  governments,  and  are  there- 
fore entitled  to  per  diem  compensation, 
are  not  required  to  accept  such  com- 
pensation if  prohibited  by  State  or  local 
law.  This  amendment  is  intended  to 
deal  with  a  situation  which  occurred  on 
one  occasion  when  a  State  legislator  was 
precluded  from  serving  on  the  Commis- 
sion because  the  attorney  general  of  his 
State  felt  that  his  acceptance  of  per  diem 
compensation  would  violate  the  State 
constitution's  prohibition  against  dual 
office  holding. 

Section  6  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
act  specifically  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sion to  receive  operating  funds  from 
State  and  local  governments,  from  their 
organizations,  and  from  private  founda- 
tions and  other  nonprofit  organizations. 
TWs  would  clarify  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  operate  with  a  mixture  of  Fed- 
eral and  non-Pederal  funds  at  such  time 
as  suitable  arrangements  can  be  worked 
out.  Federal-State  sharing  of  the  Com- 
mission's expenses  was  contemplated 
when  the  Commission  was  established 
but  was  not  thought  practical  at  that 
time. 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  to 
delete  reference  to  the  receipt  of  funds 
from  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget's  suggestion.  The  deleted 
language  was  considered  unnecessary 
since  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
can,  under  existing  authority,  reimburse 
the  Commission  for  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  comes  before  the 
House  imanlmously  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
It  was  introduced  to  Implement  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  in  House  Re- 
port 1457. 

These  amendments,  while  relatively 
minor  in  scope,  are  needed  to  enable  this 
permanent,  bipartisan  Commission  to 
fimction  with  maximum  effectiveness  in 
achieving  the  important  objectives  the 
Congress  has  sissigned  to  it. 

The  Commission's  primary  purpose  is 
to  strengthen  the  ability  of  our  federal 
system  to  meet  the  problems  of  an  in- 
creasingly complex  society  by  promoting 
greater  cooperation,  understanding,  and 
coordination  of  activities  among  the  sep- 
arate levels  of  government — National, 
State,  and  local. 

Speaking  for  the  committee.  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  HJl.  15335,  as 
amended,  to  the  House  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption.       

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wMle 
this  bill  is  concerned  with  provisions  for 
bringing  Public  Law  86-380  up  to  date 
and.  in  my  Judgment,  should  be  noncon- 
troversial.  it  Is  nevertheless  valuable 
legislation.  It  Is  valuable  because  it 
will  enable  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
perform  more  effectively  In  meeting  its 
very  Important  and  challenging  task  of 
finding  ways  to  make  our  federal  system 
function  with  a  minimum  of  friction  and 


with  maximum  benefits  to  the  American 
people  In  an  incretwingly  complex  age. 

I  want  to  comment  briefly  on  two  of 
the  bill's  provisions.  As  our  subcom- 
mittee chairman  Indicated,  section  2 
would  provide  continuity  of  membership 
for  the  Commission  in  the  event  the 
President  did  not  act  promptly  to  fill 
vacancies.  We  did  not  provide  for  that 
contingency  in  1959,  when  the  original 
legislation  was  enacted,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  President  would  be  ready 
with  his  appointments  as  doon  as  mem- 
bers completed  their  terms.  However. 
the  need  for  this  provision  has  been 
made  dramatically  evldeht  during  the 
past  several  months  durfttg  which  the 
Commission  has  been  unable  to  meet  be- 
cause a  Chairman  has  plot  yet  been 
appointed.  i 

I  heartedly  endorse  placing  the  Execu- 
tive Director's  position  at  the  next 
higher  salary  level.  While  I  believe  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  the  qualiflnatlons  of  the 
Incumbent,  justify  a  somiewhat  higher 
classification  comparable  to  the  $20,000 
salar>'  provided  by  the  1959  act,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  level  V  classification 
recommended  by  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee is  a  realistic  compromise.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  Commission 
is  most  fortunate  to  havla  one  of  the 
ablest  administrators  hi  Washington  as 
Its  Executive  Director.  While  the  grade 
increase  provided  by  the  bill  Is  not  sig- 
nificant In  money  terms — it  amounts  to 
only  $110  armually  at  present — It  does 
carry  a  measure  of  prestige,  as  the  Con- 
gress intended  for  the  executive  head  of 
this  special  Intergovernmental  agency. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  i>assed.  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  wasi  laid  on  the 
table. 
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C»NTROL  OR  ELIMINkTION  OP 
JELLYFISH 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  si)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  hnmedlate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (ijB.  11475)  to 
provide  for  the  control  or  ejUmlnation  of 
jellyfish  and  other  such  pests  in  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
»sk  for  its  immediate  consMeratlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  tof  the  bill. 

The  SPEABUEK.  Is  therq  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? T 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ireserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  tell  us  about  the  total 
expense  involved  and  estimated  in  future 
years  on  this  program  to  eliminate  toxic 
marine  pests? 

Mr.  DmoELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  td  yield  to  the 
Kntleman. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  costi  of  this  pro- 
,^  wlU  be  $500,000  hi  the  first  year. 
"so.ooo  In  the  second  year,  and  $1  mil- 
lion in  the  tWrd  year.  It  is  a  3-year  pro- 
gram. The  committee  chosf  to  limit  the 
Pfogram  to  3  years  so  that  at  the  tennl- 


natlon  of  that  time  we  would  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  review  and  scrutinize  the 
effect  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that.  Of 
course,  I  have  read  the  report  and  In  par- 
ticular the  fig:ures  on  page  6  of  the  re- 
port, but  the  statement  that  I  want  for 
the  legislative  record  Is  that  It  will  be 
limited  to  the  3  years,  as  the  gentleman 
Just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  also  bothers  me  that 
this  is  not  a  State  problem,  because  it  has 
always  been  handled  by  the  States  in  the 
past.     I  know  the  danger  of  jellyfish 
clogging  the  Indentures  of  our  boats  and 
fishing  rigs.    I  know  they  are  toxic  to  our 
swimmers,  but  is  it  not  to  the  advantage 
prhnarily  of  the  States  that  have  riparian 
rights  on  our  waters,  to  continue  to  han- 
dle this?    Therefore,  why  is  it  brought  to 
the  floor  for  a  Federal  appropriation  or 
matching  funds  to  handle  the  problem? 
Mr.  DINGELL.     Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 
Mr.  HALL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.   DINGELL.    This   is   a   Federal- 
State  program.    There  will  be  matching 
funds.  50-50  Federal  and  State.   It  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  that  we  carry 
out  the  precedents  we  have  already  es- 
tabhshed  In  many  other  similar  programs 
where  the  nature  of  the  problem  Is  so 
large  and  so  widely  spread  and  the  im- 
pact or  the  particular  pest  or  problem  is 
such  that  It  affects  more  than  one  single 
State  or  group  of  States.   There  Is  hardly 
a  State  In  the  country  fronthig  on  the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  or  the  gulf  coasts 
which  does  not  have  a  problem  with  these 
pests.    It  is  the  Intention  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  Federal  Government  will 
thus  stimulate  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
States  rather  than  engaging  in  its  own 
research. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  Is  the  first  time  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  come  along 
and  volunteered  to  match  funds.  We  are 
just  now  injecting  ourselves  into  the 
rather  excellent  effort  that  the  various 
States  have  been  making  with  regard  to 
these  nematococepts. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  this  Is  the  first  time  we 
have  done  It  In  the  area  of  jellyfish,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  we  have  done  a 
similar  research  program  in  cormection 
with  starfish  and  oyster  drills  and  other 
particular  pests  which  might  have  af- 
fected portions  of  our  fisheries  both  in 
the  Great  Lakes  as  well  as  on  our  ocean 
fronts. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  this  does  involve  the 
estuaries  and  the  bays  of  the  entire 
coastline  of  the  United  States.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  foimd  to  be  a  particular  pest 
to  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
although  It  does  affect  the  States  up  and 
down  the  coast,  as  far  up  as  Maine  and 
clear  on  down  south  to  the  Texas-Mexico 
border. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  was  hophig  that  the  ob- 
viously extremely  well  Informed  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and/or  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  tell  us  per- 
haps that  there  was  enough  research  and 
develc^ment  involved  in  these  funds  so 


that  we  could  eliminate  the  jellyfish, 
since  they  are  known  to  have  a  sex  linked 
inheritance  and  only  each  alternate  gen- 
eration develops  a  stinging  weapon  and 
perhaps  that  is  why  they  are  called 
nematococepts  instead  of  nematatodes. 
Anyway,  it  is  possible  the  same  thing 
could  happen  to  the  jellyfish  as  has  hap- 
pened to  the  screw-worm  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  smd 
that  with  a  UtUe  irradiation  of  each  al- 
ternate generation  we  might  eUmlnate 
the  stingers  from  the  next  generation,  if 
not  their  reproduction.  I  know  of  no 
benefit  attributable  to  a  jellyfish. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  what  we 
hope  to  do,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  few  salient  facts  about 
my  bill,  HR.  11475,  which  would  provide 
for  the  control  or  elimination  of  jellyfish 
in  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  has  been  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
I  Introduced  it  on  October  7,  1965,  be- 
cause I  feel  very  strongly  that  something 
can  and  should  be  done  to  at  least  con- 
trol these  toxic  water  creatures. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  Initiate  a  3-year 
program,  and  would  authorize  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $2.25  mlUlon  In  Federal 
funds.  This  would  consist  of  a  limit  of 
$500,000  the  first  year;  $750,000  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  $1  million  for  the  final 
year. 

Since  the  program  would  be  on  a 
matching  fund  basis,  no  funds  could  be 
secured  until  the  individual  States  pro- 
vided their  share. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
would  be  in  a  position  to  coordinate  all 
related  research  and  activities.  This 
would  eliminate  the  posslbUIty  of  any 
duplication  of  funds  or  scientific  effort. 
I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  all 
departments  have  reported  favorably  aa 
the  bill. 

Naturally,  I  have  a  personal  interest 
in  this  legislation,  because  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay — a  portion  of  which  I  repre- 
sent—is severely  alBlcted  by  the  yearly 
Invasion  of  the  jellyfish.  There  have 
been  times  when  as  many  tis  50  jellsrfish 
per  square  yard  have  been  counted  in 
the  bay  area.  Other  coastal  areas,  Uke 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  also 
have  been  afflicted  by  these  stinging  ma- 
rine pests,  whose  visits  have  caused 
beaches  to  be  closed  and  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  imtold  revenue  to  many  small 
businessmen. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  benefit  these 
areas  would  derive  from  this  proposed 
program,  the  knowledge  of  all  marine 
life  would  be  expanded  and  man  will 
come  a  step  closer  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  world's  last  great 
frontier — ^the  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  passage  of 
HH.  11475. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlnnan  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  wishful  th'rtirirtg  to  believe  that  we 
can  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  eliminate 
Jellyfish  and  other  pests  from  our  bays, 
and  coastal  waters.  This  program  is 
primarily  one  of  assistance  both  tech- 
nical and  financial  to  the  States  which 
are  engaged  in  the  effort  to  get  ride  of 
Jelljrflsh.  The  flnsmcial  support  is  on  a 
matching  basis. 

The  authorization  is  of  considerable 
proportion  being  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  Federal  share.  This 
bill  sets  up  a  3-year  program  authorizing 
$500,000  in  1968  $750,000  in  1969  and 
$1  million  in  1970. 

The  bill  also  gives  congressiontd  con- 
sent to  the  formation  of  multistate  State 
pacts  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  e£Qcient 
joint  effort  to  solve  the  jellyfish  and  sea 
nettle  problem. 

Authorities  and  men  of  science  who 
testified  on  the  measure  pointed  out  the 
tremendous  scope  of  the  task  to  elim- 
inating such  pest.  However,  they  did 
agree  that  we  have  enough  basic  knowl- 
edge of  an  engineering  and  biological 
nature  to  make  this  expansion  of  the 
work  in  progress  practical  and  timely.  I 
support  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  11475 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  conserving  and  protecting  the 
fish  and  sheUflsb  resoiirces  In  the  coastal 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  promoting 
and  safeguarding  water-based  recreation  foe 
present  and  future  generations  In  these 
waters,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
authorized  to  cooperate  with,  and  provide 
assistance  to,  the  States  In  controlling  and 
eliminating  Jellyfish,  commonly  referred  to 
as  "sea  nettles",  and  other  such  pests. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  the 
States,  is  authorized  (1)  to  conduct,  directly 
or  by  contract,  such  studies,  research,  and 
Investigations,  as  he  deems  desirable,  to  de- 
termine the  abundance  and  distribution  of 
Jellyfiah  and  other  such  pests  and  their  ef- 
fects on  fish  and  shellfish  and  water-based 
recreation,  (2)  to  conduct  studies  of  control 
measures  of  such  pets.  (3)  to  carry  out,  based 
on  studies  made  pursuant  to  this  Act.  a 
progreun  of  controlling  or  eliminating  such 
peats,  and  (4)  to  take  such  other  actions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  desirable:  Provided. 
That  the  coats  of  such  actions  shall  be  borne 
equally  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
the  States,  acting  Jointly  or  severally. 

See.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
Federal  share  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Congress  consents  to  any  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  any  two  or  more 
States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  study.  Investigation,  and 
control  of  Jellyfish  and  other  such  pests  In 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  section 
or  the  consent  granted  herein  is  expressly 
reserved. 

Sbc.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 


diminish  the  present  general  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  studies, 
research,  and  investigations  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  delete  lines  13,  14,  and  16,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sk:.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  1500.000  for  the  fl«cal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  $750,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  91  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1970." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill,  £is  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  tliird  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PRESERVE  ACCESSIBLE  ESTUARINE 
AREAS  OP  THE  NATION 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13447)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  cooperation  with  the  States  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  develop,  restore,  and  make 
accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the  Nation 
wiiich  are  valuable  for  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishing,  wildlife  conservation, 
recreation,  and  scenic  beauty,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  support  this  legislation  and  that  there 
are  some  Members  on  our  side  who  would 
like  to  express  their  views. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  at  the 
proper  time  they  will  be  afforded  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  biU  (HJl.  13447)  is 
brought  up  by  unanimous  consent,  al- 
though listed  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  bypasses 
the  legislative  duties  of  the  Congress  and 
that  if  it  grants  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  open- 
ended  authority  to.  perhaps,  take  over 
any  and  aU  estuaries — I  presume  that  Is 
what  Is  meant  by  the  word  "estuarine." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  of  the  Government  to 
have  such  broad  authority. 

As  I  recall,  the  bill  provides  for  a  series 
of  studies — actually,  two  studies: 

First  of  all.  a  general  study  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  areas  of  the  country  there 
are  these  estuaries,  bays,  sounds,  and 
similar  bodies  of  water,  marshes,  and 
what  one  might  call  wetlands,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our 
wildlife. 


And,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  course  of  this 
study,  the  Secretary  is  supposed  to  also 
ascertain  the  manner  In  which  they 
should  be  preserved  and  whether  the 
preservation  should  be  through  Federal 
ownership,  by  easements,  or  by  ownership 
on  the  part  of  the  States  or  other  public 
bodies,  and  also  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  communities,  if  privately 
owned,  or  owned  by  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities, or  subdivisions  of  the  States 
would  be  in  order.  Then,  the  studies 
would  also  provide  what  devices  should 
be  used  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  the  States  and  the  municipalities 
and  the  local  subdivisions  of  government 
in  acquiring  and  in  preserving  the  land. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped  that  a  large 
portion  of  these  lands  will  be  acquired  by 
the  States.  It  Is  also  hoped  that  a  large 
portion  of  these  lands  will  be  acquired 
through  such  devices  as  by  easement, 
out-and-out  ownership,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  the  frank  anticipa- 
tion of  the  committee  that  this  will  be 
very  limited  to  Federal  acquisition,  and 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  well 
knows,  there  is  a  very  limited  amount  of 
Federal  money  Involved — ^first.  the  sum 
of  $5  million  and  then  the  total  of  $15 
million  which  will  be  available  for  this 
purpose  through  the  appropriations  de- 
vice. 

And  it  is  our  hope  that  it  should  be 
very  narrowly  limited,  and  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  committee  that  it  will  enable  the 
saving  of  some  of  the  very  precious  and 
very  important  wetlands  which  exist 
around  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  conclude  by  telling  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  tMr. 
Hall]  that  tills  bill  was  reE>orted  unani- 
mously by  the  subcommittee  and  re- 
ported imtoiimously  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. And  the  objections  which  had 
previously  existed  and  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  a  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  were  resolved  by  the  drafting 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  appreciate 
that  answer,  smd  I  appreciate  the  legis- 
lative record  that  has  been  made,  but  I 
well  know  that  such  public  legislation 
that  comes  in  during  the  press  of  closing 
down  for  a  sine  die  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress Is  the  flrst-foot-in-the-door  tech- 
nique. 

Such  projects  usually  have  mounting 
costs,  whether  by  an  administration  of 
liberal  spending  habits  or  by  so-called 
future  speculation,  it  leads  to  increased 
costs,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  me  that  this  has  happened, 
at  least  it  has  happened  in  the  past,  and 
it  says  in  the  report  very  plainly  that: 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  ac- 
qiiire  lands  and  waters,  or  Interests  therein, 
of  any  area  approved  by  the  President,  to  •» 
Included  within  the  system,  except  that  he 
could  not  acquire  with  appropriated  funds 
lands  owned  by  a  State,  or  by  any  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  it  says  further  that 
he  will  make  studies,  but  it  does  not  say 
that  he  will  come  back  to  the  Congress, 
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except  by  indirection.     [I  presumes  he 
would  have  to  come  back  for  the  appro 
prlate  funds  by  which  \o  make  these 
purchases. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  again 
relegates  to  the  executive  branch  a  f  imc- 
tion  of  the  Congress  where  we  pass  the 
power  of  land  acquisition  directly  to  the 
executive  body  without  the  review  of 
oversight.  And,  furthermore,  this  has 
ordinarily  been  the  function  of  another 
committee  of  the  House,  and  I  am  truly 
concerned  that  this  is  too  much  power 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
already  controls  too  muih  area  acreage 
of  the  United  States  at  1^  time. 

Mr.  DINGKIiTi.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Wlth[ 'respect  to  the 
amount  of  acreage  held  hv  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  he  holds  a  relatively 
small  amoimt  of  land,  if  any.  of  the  type 
envisaged  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  will  admit 
that  he  has  done  veryi  well  In  recent 
years;  34  percent  Is  iji&rdly  a  small 
amount.  < 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Secretary  has 
large  holdings  of  other  lands,  and  we 
have  been  attempting  io  increase  the 
holdings  that  he  has  of|  this  particular 
type  of  land  because  of  tibe  unique  value 
that  it  happens  to  have]  for  waterplant 
nurseries  other  than  fojr  fish.  It  is  a 
major  portion  of  the  wildlife  habitat  for 
aquatic  birds  and  waterfowl.  It  is  a 
major  pwrtion  of  the  shrimp  and  oyster 
resources,  coastal  fishery  resources.  It 
provides  almost  the  entir^  nursery  ground 
for  shrimp  and  oysters,  jas  well  as  most 
of  the  coastal  operations  Of  fish. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  appre- 
hension. I  would  statd  that  the  very 
apprehension  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  happens  to  feel  was  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  committee,  and  for  this 
reason  the  program  was  very  closely 
limited  as  to  amount.  Tlhe  requirements 
have  been  very  carefully  studied.  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  legiidation  does  not 
bypass  the  appropriaticin  provisions  of 
Congress.  | 

From  my  experience  with  regard  to 
programs  of  this  kind  for  many  years, 
and  I  have  observed  th^e  programs  for 
11  years  In  this  body,  I  would  point  out 
that  in  all  probability  th$  Appropriations 
Ccxnmittee  will  appropriate  a  good  deal 
less  than  the  subcommittee  has  author- 
ized after  very  careful  consideration. 

I  would  also  assure  the  gentleman,  and 
he  has  observed  my  work  in  Congress 
as  a  fish  and  wildlife  conservationist, 
and  I  can  assure  him  that  we  will  very 
carefully  scrutinize  this  matter  yearly, 
particularly  insofar  as  acquiring  land 
for  migratory  waterfowl,  and  also  the 
program  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  I  will  sissure  my  friend  from 
Missouri  that  this  will  have  a  very  care- 
ful review  within  the  purHew  of  the  legis- 
lative subcommittee  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  this.  T| 

I  want  to  assure  the  g^tleman  that  It 
will  receive  the  most  careful  attention 
and  the  most  diligent  consideration  in 
the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  legislative  record  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  but  I  also  appreciate 
that  we  are  here  passing  legislation  by 
unanimous  consent  that  may  affect  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  may  indeed  affect  fish  and  wUdlif e 
and  dwindling  estuarine  areas  smd  habi- 
tat of  fish  and  wildlife  in  general,  for 
years  to  come;  long  after  the  gentleman 
and  I  are  gone  and  the  committee  on 
which  he  serves  may  have  changed  its 
complexion.  Therefore,  because  of  the 
maimer  in  which  this  has  been  brought 
up,  and  because  of  the  effect  it  may  have 
on  the  future  generations.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  constrained  to  object. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  PRESERVE. 
PROTECT,  DEVELOP,  RESTORE, 
AND  MAKE  ACCESSIBLE  ESTUA- 
RINE AREAS  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  13447)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  the 
States  to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  re- 
store, and  make  accessible  estuarine  areas 
of  the  Nation  which  are  valuable  for 
sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife 
conservation,  recreation,  and  scenic 
beauty,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.    13447 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  <issembled.  That  the  Congress 
finds  and  decl£u«s  that  the  estuarine  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  rich  In  a  variety  of 
natural,  commercial,  recreational,  and  es- 
thetic resources  of  Inmiedlate  and  potential 
value  to  the  present  and  future  development 
of  our  Nation;  that  many  of  these  areas  have 
been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  commercial 
and  urban  developments;  and  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  preserve,  protect,  de- 
velop, and,  where  possible,  restore  and  make 
accessible  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
selected  parts  of  the  Nation's  diminishing 
estuarine  areas  which  are  valuable  for  sport 
and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conservation, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  scenic  beauty.  In 
furtherance  of  this  policy,  there  Is  estab- 
lished a  National  System  of  Estuarine  Areas 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "System") 
composed  of  estuarine  areas  of  national  sig- 
nificance designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
and  other  estuarine  areas  acquired  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  States  or  their  political 
subdivisions  and  designated  by  them  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation 
with  the  States  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
shall  conduct  a  nationwide  study  of  estuarine 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  areas 
that  are  (1)  relatively  unspoiled  or  undis- 
turbed by  the  technological  advances  of  man. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  pollutants,  or 
(2)  partially  spoiled  or  disturbed  by  such 
advances  but  should  be  protected  from  fur- 
other  adverse  aSects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  then  study  such 
Identified  areas  to  determine  the  estuarine 
areas  that  should  be  preserved  or  protected, 
considering,  among  other  things,  all  the  re- 
source and  scenic  values  of  those  areas,  their 
economic  and  recreational  potential,  their 
ecology,  navigation,  flood  and  erosion  oontrt^, 
the  effects  of  the  exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
aourcea  and  fosall  fuels,  the  present  and  fu- 


ture urban  and  Industrial  effects  on  such 
areas,  other  uses  of  estuaries,  the  most  ap- 
propriate means  or  methods  of  preserving  or 
protecting  those  areas,  and  the  effects  of 
pollution,  including  sedimentation.  In  the 
estuaries  on  sport  and  c«nmerclal  fishing, 
on  wildlife,  on  recreation,  on  water  supply 
and  water  power,  and  on  other  beneficial 
uses. 

(c)  Each  study  shall  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  whether  an  area  should  be  acquired 
or  administered  by  the  Secretary  becavise  of 
its  national  significance,  or  by  a  State  or 
local  subdivision  thereof,  and  whether  the 
area  may  be  protected  adequately  through 
local  zoning  laws  or  other  methods  without 
Federal  land  acquisition  or  Federal  adminis- 
tration. 

(d)  Such  studies  shall  be  comtllna ted  with 
the  nationwide  outdoor  recreation  plan 
formulated  or  In  preparation  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  May  28,  1963  (77  SUt.  49),  with  any 
plan  prepared  and  developed  or  In  prepara- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  (79  Stat.  244),  and  with  sUtewlde 
plans  prepared  or  in  preparation  and  found 
adequate  pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  the  study  of  any  estuarine  area  of 
national  significance  which  he  recommends 
for  inclusion  in  the  System.  Recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  devel- 
oped In  consultation  with  the  States  and 
other  interested  Federal  agencies.  E^h  such 
recommendation  shall  be  acccHnpanled  by 
( 1 )  expressions  of  any  views  which  the  States 
and  other  Federal  agencies  may  submit  with- 
in ninety  days  after  having  been  notified  of 
the  proposed  recommendation,  (2)  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  probable  effect  of  the 
recommended  action  on  any  comprehensive 
river  basin  plan  that  laay  have  been  adopted 
by  Congress  or  that  Is  serving  as  a  guide  for 
coordinating  Federal  programs  In  the  basin 
wherein  each  estuarine  area  Is  located,  (3) 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  plan,  a  statement 
Indicating  the  probable  effect  of  the  recom- 
mended action  on  alternative  beneficial  users 
of  the  resources  of  such  estuarine  area,  and 
(4)  a  discussion  of  the  major  economic,  so- 
cial, and  ecological  trends  occurring  in  each 
estuarine  area. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acqiilre 
lands  and  waters  or  Interests  therein  within 
any  estuarine  area  a^yproved  by  the  President 
for  Inclusion  In  the  Sy6rt«m  by  purchase  with 
appropriated  or  donated  funds,  donation,  or 
exchange,  except  that  he  shall  not  acquire 
with  appropriated  funds  any  lands  or  waters 
or  Interests  therein  owned  by  a  State  or  by 
any  political  subdivision  thereof.  In  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  the  Sec- 
retary may  aoc^>t  title  to  any  non-Federal 
property  and  In  exchange  therefor  the  Sec- 
retary may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such 
property  any  federally  owned  property  under 
his  Jurisdiction  which  he  classlfiee  as  siiit- 
able  for  exK^iange  or  other  disposal.  The 
values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged  either 
shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are 
not  approximately  equal  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  oash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  clrcum- 
stancee  require. 

(b)  Any  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein 
within  an  estuarine  area  Included  In  the 
System  which  are  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  administered,  managed,  and  devel- 
oped primarily  for  the  pinposes  of  sport 
and  commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, outdoor  recreation,  and  scenic  beauty, 
and  for  such  other  piuposes  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  compatible  with  these  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  Any  Federal  land  located  within  a  fed- 
eraUy  administered  estuarine  area  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  for  administration  as  part  of  said 
area. 
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(d)  Tbe  SUtes  sbaU  b*  enoounged  to  co- 
operate In  the  planning  and  In  the  man- 
agement, pursuant  to  cooperative  agree- 
menta,  of  eatuarlne  area*  Included  In  tb« 
System. 

(e)  Not  to  exceed  t6.000.000  may  be  ap- 
propriated annually  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  waters  or  interests  therein  within 
any  eetuarlne  area  approved  by  the  Prealdant 
tor  Inclualon  In  the  System,  and  the  total 
sum  appropriated  for  such  purpoee  shall  not 
exceed  916.000.000.  Such  suma  shall  remain 
arailable  until  expended. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement,  containing  such  terma  and  con- 
ditions ae  he  deems  desirable,  with  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  or  agency  thereof  for 
the  permanent  management,  development, 
and  administration  by  him  for  the  purposes 
of  section  3  of  this  Act  of  any  lands  and 
waters  or  interests  therein  which  are  located 
within  an  estuarlne  area  approved  by  the 
President  to  be  Included  in  the  System  and 
Which  are  owned  or  thereafter  acquired  by 
the  State  or  by  any  poUtical  subdivlsl<» 
thereof.  The  State  or  a  political  subdlylston 
or  agency  thereof  and  the  Secretary  shall 
share  equally  In  the  cost  of  developing  the 
lands,  w<aters,  or  interests  therein  covered 
by  the  agreement  that  are  to  be  developed 
primarily  for  outdoor  recreational  usee  other 
than  fishing.  sheUflshlng,  and  hointlng. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  section  a  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  regulations  wliich  may  be 
amended  from  time  to  time  specifying  stand- 
ards for  zoning  bylaws  which  must  meet 
his  approval.  Such  standards  shall  bSTs 
tbe  object  of  (1)  prohibiting  new  commer- 
cial or  industrial  uses,  other  than  commer- 
cial or  Indxistrlal  uses  which  the  Secretary 
considers  are  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  section  3  of  this  Act,  of  aU  lands,  waters, 
or  Interests  therein  within  any  federally  ad- 
ministered eetuarlne  area,  and  (2)  promot- 
ing the  protection  and  development  of  the 
area  by  means  of  acreeige,  frontage,  and 
setback  requirements. 

(b)  Aner  Issuance  of  such  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  any  zoning  bylaw 
or  any  amendment  to  any  approved  zon- 
ing bylaw  submitted  to  him  that  conforms 
to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  and  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the  bylaw  or 
amendment.  Such  approval  shall  remain 
effective  as  long  as  such  bylaw  or  amfmdment 
remains  In  effect  as  approved. 

(c)  Mo  zoning  bylaw  or  amendment 
thereof  shaU  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
which  (1)  contains  any  provision  that  he 
ooDslders  adverse  to  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  estuarlne  area  in  ac- 
•ocordance  with  the  purposes  of  section  2 
of  this  Act;  or  (2)  falls  to  have  the  effect  of 
providing  that  the  Secretary  shall  receive 
notice  of  any  variance  granted  under,  or 
any  exception  mfSde  to,  the  application  at 
such  bylaw  or  amendment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  by 
purchase  any  privately  owned  improved 
property  or  Interests  therein  within  an 
eatuarlJM  area  without  the  consent  ot  th« 
owner  as  long  as  the  appropriate  local  Bon- 
ing agency  shall  have  in  force  and  applicable 
to  such  property  a  duly  adopted  and  valid 
■onlng  bylaw  that  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  The  term  "Improved  property"  as  used 
In  bis  Act  means  any  building  the  construc- 
tloia  of  which  was  Initiated  before  January 
1,  IBM.  and  such  amount  of  land,  not  In 
excess  of  three  acres,  on  which  the  building 
Is  situated  as  the  Secretary  considers  rea- 
aonabty  necessary  to  ths  use  of  the  build- 
ing: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
dtidB  from  improved  propeity  any  beach  or 
waters,  together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
•dJoUUng  such  beach  or  waters  as  he  dcsms 

for  pubUo  access  thereto. 


(f)  If  any  Improved  property,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
acquire  by  condemnation  has  been  suspended 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
is  made  the  subject  of  a  variance  under,  or 
becomee  for  any  reason  an  exception  to,  such 
Bonlng  ordinance,  or  Is  subject  to  any  vari- 
ance, exception,  or  use  that  falls  to  conform 
to  any  applicable  standard  contained  In  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  and  In  effect  at  tbe  time  of 
passage  of  such  ordinance,  the  suspension 
of  the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  such 
Improved  property  by  condemnation  shall 
automatically  cease. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
party  In  Interest  upon  request  a  certificate 
Indicating  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation is  suspended. 

Sbc.  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
construct,  operate,  install,  and  maintain  on 
property  acquired  by  him  or  covered  by  an 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  Uils  Act  buildings,  devices,  recreational 
facilities,  access  roads,  and  such  other  im- 
provements as  he  deems  desirable,  conduct 
Investigations,  studies,  and  engineering  and 
biological  surveys,  and  enter  Into  agreements 
with  any  p>erson  or  public  or  private  agency 
or  organization  through  negotiation  for  the 
provision  of  public  accommodations. 

Sxc.  7.  The  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  to  under- 
take or  contribute  to.  or  Issue  permits  for, 
shore  erosion  control,  dredging,  filling,  or 
beach  protection  measures  on  lands  or  waters 
within  any  eetuarlne  area  established  or  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  a  plan  that  Is 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
that  Is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
regulations  governing  the  public  use  of 
estuarlne  areas  administered  by  him. 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  No  person  shall  knowingly  take 
any  wildlife  within  the  System  or  violate  any 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  relating  to  the 
public  use  of  the  System,  or  injure,  remove, 
or  destroy  any  property  or  Improvement  of 
the  United  States  within  the  System,  unless 
such  activities  are  permitted  by  regulations 
prescribed  by  blm  or  by  express  provlsltm  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may,  without  a  warrant,  arrest  any  person 
violating  this  section  in  his  presence  or  view, 
and  may  execute  any  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess Issued  by  an  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurtsdlctlon  to  enforce  the  provlsicais  of  this 
section,  and  may  with  a  search  warrant 
search  for  and  seise  any  property  used  or 
possessed  in  violation  of  this  section.  Any 
property  seized  with  or  without  a  search  war- 
rant shall  be  held  by  such  person  or  by  the 
United  States  maraiiai  pending  disposition 
thereof  by  the  court. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  9600  or  be  Im- 
prtaoned  not  more  than  six  mom  the,  or 
both. 

(d)  The  term  "wildUfe"  as  used  In  this 
section  means  those  reso\ircee  that  comprise 
wild  Tnammaia  wild  bUds.  rsptllss.  amphib- 
ians, fish,  mollueks,  cnistacea.  or  their 
parts  or  neets  or  eggs  and  all  other  cIswmw 
of  wild  anlnvals, 

Sbc.  10.  In  all  planning  for  the  tise  and 
development  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources consideration  shall  be  given  by  all 
Federal  agendea  Involved  to  potential 
estuarlne  areas,  and  all  project  plan  repcrta 
submitted  to  tbe  Congress  shall  discuis  any 
such  potential  and  make  recanunendattans 
thereon.    TlM  Secretary  of  the  Intartor  shall 


make  spedflc  studies  and  Investigations  to 
determine  which  estuarlne  areas  within  the 
United  States  shall  be  evaluated  in  planning 
reports  by  aU  Federal  ag^encies  on  potential 
alternative  uses  of  the  water  and  related 
land  resources  Involved. 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  encourage  States 
and  local  subdivisions  thereof  to  consider. 
In  their  comprehensive  planning  and  pro- 
posals for  financial  assistar.ce  under  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (so 
Stat.  817),  as  amended  (IQ  U.S.C.  669  et 
seq.),  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration 
Act  (64  Stat.  430),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
777  et  seq.) .  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion  Fund  Act  of  196S  (78  Stat.  897).  the 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  197) ,  and  undw 
UUe  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  the  needs  and  opportunities  for 
establishing  esttiaxine  areas  on  lands  and 
waters  owned  or  acquired  and  administered 
by  them.  Such  areas  may  be  designated  as 
parts  of  the  National  System  of  Estuarlne 
Areas  by  the  States  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  When  approving 
such  areas  to  be  included  in  the  System, 
tbe  Secretary  shall  establish  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  desirable  to 
Insure  the  permanent  protection  of  such 
designated  areas.  Tbe  lands  or  Interests 
therein  of  any  estuarlne  area  included  in 
the  System  by  a  State  shall  not  be  disposed 
of  by  sale,  lease,  donation,  or  exchange 
without  the  priOi-  approval  of  the  Secretary 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  re- 
strict or  extend  such  jurisdiction  as  the 
States  now  have  with  respect  to  State  water 
laws,  nor  be  construed  as  an  express  or  im- 
plied claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  as  to  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

(b)  Nothing  In  the  Act  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  or  respwnsiblUtles  of  the  States 
under  other  provisions  of  law  with  respect 
to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Sbc.  13.    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  The  term  "estuarlne  areas"  means  an 
environmental  system  consisting  of  an  es- 
tiiary  and  those  transitional  areas  which 
are  constantly  Influenced  or  affected  b; 
water  from  an  estuary  such  as.  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  salt  marshes,  coastal  and  Intertldal 
areas,  sounds,  embayments,  lagoons,  inshore 
waters,  and  channels. 

(b)  The  term  "estuary"  means  all  or  part 
of  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  or  interstate 
stream  or  other  body  of  water.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  a  bay,  sound,  and  chan- 
nel having  unimpaired  nattiral  connection 
with  the  open  sea  and  within  which  the 
sea  water  is  measurably  diluted  with  fresh 
water  derived  from  land  drainage. 

(c)  The  term  "person"  as  \ised  in  this 
Act  means  any  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, or  association. 

Sxc.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  s\ims  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAE331.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.      

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

QBNXBAX.  I.XAVX   TO    KXTBirD 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  (HJEl.  13447), 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  80 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  8PSAEZR.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [BCr.  DixaBX],  Is  reoognised. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  E|i)eaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  13447  Is  to  j>totect,  preserve, 
and  msike  accessible,  the  fast  dwindling 
estuarlne  areas  of  this  country  which 
are  valuable  habitat  and  feeding  areas 
for  wildlife,  including  migratory  birds, 
and  spawning  areas  fox  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  which  are  also  valuable  for 
sport  and  commercial  fishing,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  scenic  beauty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  might  be  appro- 
priate to  give  some  of  the  background  of 
the  legislation. 

On  June  22, 1966,  your  committee  held 
hearings  on  two  related  bills,  my  bill 
HJl.  13447,  and  H Jl.  15770,  as  Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  frpm  New  York, 
Congressman  Tewzra.  HM.  13447  au- 
thorized a  nationwide  program  designed 
to  preserve  our  Nation's  estuarlne  areas. 
EM.  15770  was  more  limited  in  scope. 
It  provided  for  the  protection  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  estuarine-wetland 
area  of  Hempstead-Soirth  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  After  the  hearings, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Wydler  Introduced  H  H.  16008, 
which  called  for  a  study  of  the  Long 
Island  Wetland  Area.'  Your  commit- 
tee, believing  that  each  of  these  bills 
had  considerable  merlt^  noted  that  they 
were  all  closely  relatW.  Accordingly 
your  committee  amended  H.R.  13447  in 
a  manner  that  blends  the  best  features 
of  these  bills.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  blended  version  will  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  all  of  the  bills  and  will 
provide  the  best  protection  possible  for 
our  Nation's  estuarlne  areas  and  estua- 
rlne resources. 

Briefly  explained,  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  establish  a  national  system  of 
estuarlne  areas  that  have  abundant  nat- 
ural values  for  sport  and  commercial 
fishing,  wildlife  conseirvatlon,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  scenic  beauty. 

Section  2  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
States  and  other  Federal  agencies,  to 
conduct  a  nationwide  ^udy  to  Identify 
the  estuarlne  areas  of  the  country  that 
need  protection.  Aftexward.  the  Secre- 
tary would  conduct  a  mhre  detailed  study 
which  would  Include  among  other  things, 
their  economic  and  recreational  poten- 
tials, their  needs  for  future  development, 
and  the  effects  of  pollution  in  the  areas 
on  fish  and  wildlife  recreation,  water 
supply  and  water  power. 

When  studying  suchjtJ'eas,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  jtD  give  considera- 
tion to  whether  a  partHular  bjka  should 
be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  the  States  or  local  governments,  or 
whether  an  area  could  be  better  devel- 
oped without  any,  or  only  limited,  Fed- 
eral acquisition  or  Federal  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  sudU  studies— which 
would  be  coordinated  with  the  States  and 
other  Federal  |igencie»— the  Secretary 
would  be  direct^  to  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent his  report  smd  reoommendationa  rel- 
ative to  including  certidn  areas  In  tbe 
national  system. 

Section  3  would  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated a  limit  of  $6  million  per  year 
with  an  overall  limitation  of  $15  million 
^land  and  water  area^  approved  by  the 
resident  for  acqulsitlcn.   The  Secretary 


would  not.be  able  to  use  appropriated 
funds  to  acquire  areas  already  in  public 
ownership  and  Federal  agencies  owning 
desirable  areas  would  be  encouraged  to 
transfer  them  to  the  Secretary  for  in- 
clusion imder  the  coordinated  program. 
Section  4  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  into  agreements  with  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  the  per- 
manent management,  development,  and 
administration  of  publicly  owned  lands. 
This  section  of  the  bill  would  encoiuuge 
some  type  of  public  ownership.  How- 
ever, as  m  the  case  of  the  Long  Island 
Wetlands,  largely  owned  by  the  town  of 
Honpstead  and  now  dedicated  to  con- 
servation, they  could  be  effectively  man- 
aged and  developed  without  Federal 
ownership,  and  therefore,  the  town  and 
other  local  public  agencies  could  con- 
tinue to  own  them. 

Section  4  would  further  provide  that 
with  one  exception,  the  entire  cost  of  de- 
veloping, administering,  and  managing 
the  Ismds  and  waters  covered  by  an 
agreement,  would  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — ^that  exception  would 
relate  to  recreational  development  cost, 
of  which  the  owners  would  pay  the  other 
one-half  cost. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  to  establish 
standards  for  zoning  bylaws,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  would  be  to  coordinate  the 
development  of  the  areas  within  the  sys- 
tem with  other  consistent  uses. 

Section  6  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, among  other  things,  to  construct, 
operate,  Install,  and  maintain  buildings, 
devices,  recreational  facilities,  and  other 
improvements  on  lands  administered 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  a  State  or 
local  political  subdivision.  One  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  that  contained  in  section  7.  which 
would  require  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
coordinate  dredging  and  filling  or  beach 
protection  measures  on  lands  and  waters 
within  any  estuarlne  area  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

Section  8  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  Issue  regulations  governing  the 
public  use  of  estuarlne  areas  adminis- 
tered by  him. 

Section  9  would,  tonong  other  things, 
proT^de  enforcement  authority  and 
would  establish  penalties  for  violators  of 
the  legislation  or  the  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

Section  10  would  require  all  Federal 
organizations  to  coordinate  their  water 
resource  projects  in  ccmjimction  with 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
administering  areas  within  the  system. 
Section  11  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  encourage  States  and  their  local 
subdlvl6i(Xis  to  establish  estaurlne  areas 
within  their  borders  for  permanent  man- 
agement. 

Section  12  contains  two  disclaimers. 
Tlie  first  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  wltii  respect  to  water  laws 
would  remain  the  same  and  the  second 
would  make  it  clear  that  State  regula- 
tions rdaUve  to  fish  and  resident  wildlife 
in  any  area  of  the  syst^n  Is  not  affected. 
Section  13  would  define  certain  terms 
used  in  the  bllL 


Section  14  would  authorize  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  programs  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  testimony  offered  at 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  was  fa- 
vorable and  your  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  was  unani- 
mous in  reporting  it  to  the  House. 
I  urge  prompt  pfissage  of  H.R.  13447. 
Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HAUi.  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 
man's  yielding.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
bill  as  amended  that  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  the  right  of  con- 
demnation of  private  property  imder  the 
theory  of  eminent  domain,  in  order  to 
obtain  these  estuaries  or  these  sites? 

Bflr.  DINGELL.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect. The  remedy  of  eminent  domain 
would,  in  land  acquisition  under  this  pro- 
gram, be  available  to  the  Secretary.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  the  experience  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  particularly  my  experience,  in  con- 
nection with  similar  legislation  of  this 
kind,  that  the  use  of  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  so  costly  that  it  is  rarely 
used  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  almost 
entirely  a  policy  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  land  acquisition 
of  this  kind  through  negotiated  sales,  be- 
cause it  Is  cheaper  to  the  taxpayer  In  the 
long  nm. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  asii  my  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  a  few  ques- 
tions: 

First,  on  this  matter  of  the  estuarlne 
system,  I  am  tiding  to  correlate — and 
I  did  not  get  it  done  In  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  subcommittee — the  difference 
between  an  estuarlne  when  it  is  acquired 
and  a  fish  Emd  wildlife  refuge.  What 
is  the  basic  differences? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  These  areas,  as  the 
gentieman  will  recall,  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  a  whole  series  of  purposes,  m- 
cluding  outdo(nr  recreaU(Hi,  fishing, 
shellfishlng,  and  himting.  Also  they 
could  be  used  for  conservation  and  recre- 
aticm,  and  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
beauty,  since  these  wet  lands  are  areas 
of  considerable  natural  beauty.  They 
will  have  a  multiple-purpose  use. 

It  may  be  that  after  study  the  Secre- 
tary will  ascertsdn  and  determine  that 
this  kind  of  area  should  be  used  in  part 
for  refuge  purposes.  It  may  be  he  would 
determine  that  an  area  should  be  used 
for  strictly  resting  ground  and  should 
be  entirely  closed  to  hunting,  without 
any  hunting  at  all.  It  may  be  he  will 
find  Ihat  areas  will  be  available  for  a 
broader  use,  such  as  fishing  and  any 
number  of  different  uses.  In  the  case 
of  these  particular  areas,  they  will  be 
available  to  the  use  the  study  finds  them 
to  be  most  appropriate  for. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns me  is,  are  we  giving  the  Secretary 
authority  to  buy  this  land  and  this  multi- 
use  progrsun  before  we  complete  the 
study  to  determine  whether  acquisition 
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is  necessary  emd.  what  the  use  of  the  land 
should  be?  We  have  a  series  of  areas 
that  go  all  the  way  across  the  qiectruin 
from  the  wilderness  areas  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  rxatlonal  recreation  areas 
on  the  other.  I  am  concerned.  Are  we 
setting  up  here  a  wheel  within  a  wheel? 
Are  we  creating  a  whole  new  system  of 
property  management  that  will  require 
a  whole  new  department  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  when  we  al- 
ready have  a  very  elaborate  system  for 
managing  our  parks,  our  wilderness 
areas,  our  seashores,  and  the  like? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  raised  that  point,  because  if  he 
will  refer  to  page  7  of  the  bill,  he  will 
find,  first: 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  oonsultation 
with  the  States  and  otbor  Federal  agencies, 
shall  conduct  a  nationwide  study  of  estua- 
rlne  areas  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  areas 
that  are  (1)  relatively  unspoiled  or  undis- 
turbed by  the  technological  advances  at 
man  •  •  • 

Then  another  grroup  will  be: 
(2)  Partially  spoiled  or  disturbed  by  ctKb 
advances. 

On  the  basis  of  that  study  the  Secre- 
tary will  try  to  find  those  areas  which 
are  appropriate  for  preservation  for  nat- 
\iral  beauty,  for  nursery  ground,  for  fish 
and  wildlife,  for  habitat,  for  birds,  things 
of  that  kind.  This  is,  indeed,  another 
type  of  preservation  effort.  We  aj-e  try- 
ing to  preserve  a  unique  trpe  of  Ismd. 

Mr.  MORTON.  This  Is  the  thing  that 
has  concerned  me.  The  purpose  behind 
the  bill  Is  very  fine.  We  should,  I  be- 
lieve, preserve  our  marshland  habitat. 
On  the  other  hand  let  us  create  more 
refuges  and  recreation  areas  within  the 
framework  of  the  conservation  programs 
In  existence.  Let  the  Secretary  study 
the  areas  and  recommend  which  should 
be  acquired  so  that  the  Congress  can 
then  act.  I  am  opposed  to  an  c^ien-end 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
acquire  land. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  using  to  the 
fuUest  extent  those  programs  we  already 
have.    I  simply  state  this  warning. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  appreciate  my  good 
friend's  interest,  but  let  me  point  out 
that  before  any  tract  of  land  or  any  In- 
terest in  any  tract  of  land  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  Federal  Government  there 
will  be  two  studies,  one  of  the  broad  gen- 
eral area  of  the  country  to  ascertain 
which  areas  would  be  worth  saving,  and 
then  a  second  study  to  determine  how 
those  areas  deemed  worthy  of  saving 
shoiild  be  preserved,  whether  by  the 
Federal  Government,  by  the  States,  by 
communities,  or  by  private  Individuals. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WtdlirI. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
main  Interest  in  this  piece  of  legislation 
Is  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  proposed 
to  turn  the  wetlands  in  the  Hempstead- 
South  Oyster  Bay  area  of  Long  Island 
Into  a  national  wetlands  area.  The 
original  legislation,  in  fact,  would  have 
empowered  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  these  wetlands  which  belong 
to  the  local  governments.  I  considered 
this  very  Inappropriate,  unjustified  and 
objected  to  It. 


I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
litichigan,  for  allowing  fiill  and  complete 
hearings  on  this  matter,  because  I  be- 
lieve they  brought  out  the  Inappropriate- 
ness  of  that  t]rpe  of  a  device  to  try  to 
set  up  this  tsrpe  of  protection  area. 

The  bill  the  gentleman  has  brought 
out  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair  and  reason- 
able bill,  and  one  I  do  not  oppose.  It 
meets  my  objections  and  provides  for 
prior  consultations  with  local  govern- 
ments before  any  action  is  taken.  The 
emphasis  Is  that  consultations  precede 
action.  It  will  provide  for  true  coopera- 
tion of  local.  State,  and  Federal  authori- 
ties. 

I  still  have  some  questions  I  should  like 
to  address  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
bill  now  before  us  would  provide  for  a 
nationwide  study  to  be  conducted  before 
any  recommendations  were  made  as  to 
any  particular  area? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  The  studies  would  have 
to  be  completed  before  any  negotiations 
for  land  acquisition  would  be  commenced 
1^  the  Department. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  In  other  words,  first 
there  will  be  a  nationwide  study  of  all 
potential  areas;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Is  there  any  time 
limit  to  be  set  In  which  this  study  is  to 
take  place? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  was  the  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  the 
study  would  take  3  years,  although  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  there  Is  no  limita- 
tion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  After  that  study  has 
been  made  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  are  known,  do  I  cor- 
rectly imderstand  that,  for  example,  if 
the  Department  shoiild  decide  to  go  into 
the  Hempstead-South  Oyster  Bay  area 
of  Long  Island  they  would  then  make 
an  additional  in-depth  study  of  that 
area? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  This  last  study  woxild 
Include  whether  the  land  shoidd  more 
appropriately  be  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  whether  easements  should 
be  obtained,  or  whether  it  should  be 
owned  by  the  State  or  local  subdivisions 
of  govenunent. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  In  any  event,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  land  which  belongs  to 
any  of  the  State  or  local  governments 
In  the  area;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  legislation  Is  so 
drafted — and  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
committee — that  in  the  case  of  wetlands 
like  the  Hempstead-South  Oyster  Bay 
area  of  Long  Island,  any  agreements  ne- 
gotiated by  and  between  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  local  subdivisions  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  based  upon  a  full,  fair, 
equal,  and  voluntary  agreement  on  the 
part  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  bill  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  consideration  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  further  study  before  any  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment in  relation  to  these  wetlands.  That 
is  provided  for,  in  fact,  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  committee  found  his  sugges- 
tions very  helpful. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Finally,  would  it  be 
possible  under  the  bill  as  now  before  the 
House  for  the  management  of  a  wetlands 
area  to  be  left  in  local  or  State  hands? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  This  is  possible  under 
the  legislation  that  is  presented  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  And  before  any  local 
or  State  government  could  be  bound  by 
a  management-type  agreement  they 
would  have  to  agree  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  the  Federal  agency:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  agreement  must  be  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  both  the  Federal 
Govenunent  and  the  local  subdivision 
which  would  own  the  land  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  oppose  the  legislation  as 
it  meet  my  specific  objections  and  those 
of  the  governments  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  towns  of  Hempstead  and 
Oyster  Bay.  The  legislation  can  now 
be  considered  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  other  members  ol 
the  subcommittee  for  reporting  this  biU 
out  and  for  the  efforts  they  have  ex- 
pended during  the  hearings  and  in  the 
consideration  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  conserve,  pro- 
tect, and  preserve  our  wet  lands  and 
estuarine  areas  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  was  privileged  to  introduce  H.R. 
11236  on  September  23,  1965,  and  later 
to  amend  the  legislation  by  Introducing 
a  clear  bill  HJl.  15770  which  was  con- 
sidered during  the  public  hearings.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  V/YDLER]  introduced  HJl.  16008 
which  called  for  a  6-month  study.  The 
distingtiished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee introduced  H.R.  13447  on  March  9. 
1966,  which  was  amended  to  include  the 
essential  features  of  my  bill.  My  bill  was 
limitM  to  Long  Island  while  the  chair- 
man's bill,  as  amended,  covers  the  wet- 
lands throughout  the  United  States. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation,  is  that 
it  makes  it  uimecessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  condemn  property  in 
order  to  maimge  it.  There  are  vast 
estuarine  and  wetland  areas  throughout 
the  United  States  which  are  already  in 
public  ownership.  I  believe  that  by 
making  it  unnecessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  acquire  this  land  in  order 
to  enter  into  management  agreements 
we  can  save  large  sums  of  money  to  ac- 
quire land,  and  at  the  same  time  enablt 
us  to  take  giant  steps  forward  in  the 
conservation  of  these  vital  areas. 

A  further  thrust  of  this  bill,  I  believe, 
and  for  which  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  is  that  they  can 
enter  into  agreements  on  a  partnership 
basis  with  States  and  local  governmental 
bodies   for   the    management   of  these 
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lands  for  the  benefit  of  tdl  the  people  in 
the  area  where  the  lands  ftre  located,  and 
as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.         ' 

These  lands  are  rich  in  a  variety  of 
natural,  conunercial,  recreational,  and 
esUietlc  resources  of  immediate  and  po- 
tential value  to  the  present  and  future 
development  of  our  Nation.  In  the  years 
past  many  of  these  ar^as  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  fc(y  ccmamercial 
davelopment.  i 

By  this  bill,  the  Congijdss  states  that 
is  its  policy  to  preserve,  ptrotect,  develop, 
and  where  possible,  restone  and  make  ac- 
cessible the  selected  parts  of  the  Nation's 
diminishing  wet  land  and  estuarine 
areas.  Ample  evidence  was  presented  at 
hearhigs  and  studies  ov^r  many  years, 
is  the  importance  of  these  areas  for  sport 
and  commercial  fishingj  wildlife  con- 
servation, outdoor  recreation,  and  scenic 
beauty.  j 

I  ask  my  colleagues  oi  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  give  their  $upport  to  the 
passage  of  this  legislatioi}  smd  to  vote  to 
suspend  the  rules  for  the|  purpose. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  the  sub- 
committee Is  pjarticularly  grateful  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  for  his  lead- 
ership, his  guidance  and  pounsel  in  con- 
nection with  this  leglslati(in. 

I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  IEIyan]  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
sumwrt  of  HJR.  13447,  4  visionary  bill 
which  would  establish  a  national  sys- 
ton  of  estuarine  areas  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  Qf  the  Interior. 
I  want  to  conmiend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  j  for  his  strong 
leadership  in  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation. The  Subcommitbae  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  is  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  its  valuable  contribution 
to  the  conservation  and  i^velopment  of 
our  coastal  resources.         i 

I  also  want  to  note  the  major  contribu- 
tion to  this  legislation  by  our  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Tekzer].  He  has 
focused  public  attention  on  the  need  to 
conserve  auid  preserve  th^  wetland  areas 
of  Long  Island.  i 

In  this  Congress  I  irjtroduced  HJl. 
15676.  which  is  simUar  tb  Mr.  Tenzer's 
original  bill  and  which  v^as  designed  to 
conserve,  protect,  and  develop  the  natural 
coastal  wetlands  of  Hwnpstead-South 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island. 

On  June  22  I  was  privileged  to  testify 
before  the  subcommittee  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  At  that  time  I  urged 
prompt  action  In  this  sesiaLon,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  the  subconnmlttee  has  re- 
ported out  the  modified  Dlngell  bill  which 
deals  with  the  preservation  of  estuarine 
areas  on  a  national  basis. 

In  recent  years  we  have  i>assed  signif- 
icant conservation  legislation.  I  was  the 
author  of  the  original  F^e  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  bill.  Only  last  week  the 
President  signed  into  IsJvr  the  Hudson 
River  Compact  bill,  originally  proposed 
l>y  our  colleague,  Mr.  OrtlNGER.  which  I 
was  privileged  to  cosponaor. 

This  bill  is  another  fprward-looklng 
■neasure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  demihds  of  an  ex- 
panding population  are  plachig  Increas 


Ing  new  pressure  on  already  threatened 
open  space  and  threatening  natural  con- 
servation areas  with  extinction.  It  is 
crucial  to  set  aside  natural  marsh  and 
tidal  areas  for  future  generations. 

Some  70  percent  of  our  population  re- 
sides in  urban  areas,  and  Is  concentrated 
along  our  coastlines  In  a  belt  50  to  100 
miles  wide.  This  area  includes  our  wet- 
land zones.  These  can  be  thought  of  as 
"edges,"  as  borders,  between  the  land  and 
the  sea. 

Their  boundaries  can  neither  be  accu- 
rately set  nor  defined.  These  meeting 
places  of  land  and  sea  may  be  mysterious 
and  ever  changing,  but  they  are  a  vital 
part  of  a  complex  life  zone  that  includes 
the  vast  area  of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Change  is  the  one  common  character- 
istic of  all  estuaries  and  change  occurs 
as  we  know  in  two  ways.  The  first  tjrpe 
of  change  is  beyond  our  control.  It  is  a 
change  brought  about  by  the  activities 
of  nature — ^nature  battering  our  shores, 
coastal  marshes,  and  the  broad  river 
estuaries  with  storms  and  tides.  Such 
changes  are  part  of  the  complex  but  es- 
sential balance  between  plant  and  ani- 
mal, water  and  plant. 

In  such  change  there  is  relatively  little 
loss.  When  nature  destroys  an  estuary, 
it  is  normally  replaced  somewhere  else. 

However,  another  tjrpe  of  permanent 
change  is  occurring  inasmuch  as  our  wet- 
Isund  areas  are  being  drained,  sucked  up 
in  dredges,  cut  into  straight  channels, 
built  up,  scraped  clean,  flooded  behind 
dams,  polluted  with  garbage,  refuse. 
Junk,  pesticides,  detergents,  radioactive 
waste,  or  otherwise  ravaged  by  man  for 
his  own  purposes  such  as  transport,  hous- 
ing, agriculture,  and  often  times  for  no 
logical  reason  at  all. 

Of  course,  we  have  achieved  progress, 
but  we  paid  a  price  for  this  progress. 
Here  are  a  few  revealing  statistics: 

Of  the  tidal  wet  lands  along  our  North 
Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  to  Delaware, 
about  45,000  acres  were  destroyed  in  the 
10-year  period  from  1&54-83,  according 
to  surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife. 

During  the  past  5  of  those  years  some 
34  percent  of  the  marshes  have  been  lost 
due  to  the  depositing  of  spoil,  about  24 
percent  to  housing  development — this 
includes  psu-ks,  beaches,  and  marinas, 
about  an  additional  10  percent  to  con- 
struction of  bridges,  roads,  parking  Eu-eas, 
and  airports;  some  7  percent  to  indus- 
trial sites;  approximately  6  percent  to 
waste  disposal  area;  and  the  final  1  per- 
cent to  a  variety  of  causes. 

In  1959  a  Joint  survey  of  Long  Island 
wet  lands  by  both  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  revealed  that 
12.5  percent  of  the  high  and  moderate 
value  wetland  habitat  areas  had  been 
destroyed  since  1954. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  30  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  wet  lands  were  in 
danger  of  destruction  within  5  years,  and 
that  an  additional  39  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder were  likely  to  be  lost  within  the 
foreseeable  future. 

This  bill  will  begin  to  cope  with  the 
rapid  rate  of  disappearance  of  these 
lands.  The  eroding  disappearance  of 
wet  lands  Is  adequate  proof  that  legis- 


lation is  needed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
disregard  for  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  passing  this  bill,  we 
will  be  taking  affirmative  action  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  heritage. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wolff]  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subconunittee  and  ask  the  chairman  a 
question  on  Just  one  point.  This  bill,  I 
take  it,  does  take  into  consideration  the 
areas  of  the  "Sounds"  of  the  United 
States.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
tirely correct,  and  the  amendment  siig- 
gested  by  my  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wolff]  is  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  again 
with  considerable  reluctance  on  this  bill, 
but  I  am  seriously  concerned  about  it. 
Just  a  few  years  ago  this  Government 
was  giving  away  land  grants  given  under 
the  homestead  law  on  property  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  I  can  read 
the  English  language,  here  we  are  not 
only  preparing  a  study  which  is  valid  and 
to  which  no  one  has  any  objection  con- 
cerning fish  and  wildlife  on  the  entire 
seashore  of  the  United  States,  including 
all  of  the  bays,  inlets,  estuaries,  and 
marshlands  and  many  other  areas;  but 
there  is  power  written  into  this  same  bill 
in  addition  to  that  to  acquire  this  land 
by  the  Secretary  simply  on  a  report  to 
the  President  and  if  the  President  should 
so  agree.  Once  again  I  say  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan's statement  that  as  long  as  he  has 
oversight  in  his  subcommittee  this  will 
probably  not  happen  and  he  will  see  to  it 
that  it  does  not  happen,  but  he  might 
not  be  here  and  there  are  powers  vested 
In  the  Secretary  of  not  only  land  acqui- 
sition over  and  above  protection  of  wild- 
life and  fishing  but  requiring  coordina- 
tion with  the  Department  of  the  Army  as 
to  the  riparian  rights  of  various  States, 
overriding  the  rights  of  the  States  as  to 
their  estuaries  and  stating  when  and 
when  not  certificates  exempting  the  Sec- 
retary from  rights  of  condemnation  may 
be  issued.  Now,  this  Is  a  very  extensive 
bill  as  it  might  be  subsequentiy  inter- 
preted by  the  courts.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  considered  on  this  btisis  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  should  be  considered  with- 
out more  hearings  on  the  part  of  the 
various  States  involved  and  the  areas  in- 
volved. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary should,  by  legislation  herewith,  be 
authorized  to  issue  regulations  concern- 
ing the  public  use  of  the  entire  estuaries 
whether  they  be  for  fishing  or  for  boat- 
ing or  for  riparian  rights  or  for  shoring 
up  the  coastline  or  for  Corps  of  Engineers 
protection. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  which  has  traditionally  had 
this,  or  the  oyersight  now  in  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior — arid  to  some  extent,  vis-a-vis — 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,   should   have   Imposed   upmi 
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atmm  all  of  the  autborlty  herein  stated 
by  this  bill,  as  It  Is  now  written  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Purthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe,  even  though  it  is  limited  legisla- 
tion Insofar  as  the  amount  lnv(dved  Is 
concerned,  limited  to  a  period  of  3  years, 
that  there  can  be  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  accepting  this 
authority — and  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
a-foot-ln-the-door  legislation— I  do  not 
believe  we  should  authorize  In  this  man- 
ner this  particular  authority  for  land 
acquisition,  without  a  thorough  review 
of  our  land  acquisiticm  laws. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CxjBTisL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  this  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  reading  the  report 
here.  It  does  look  as  if  there  is  a  lot  of 
power  granted  unduly  which  Involves 
Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr.  Dmcxiil 
if  this  matter  has  been  budgeted  at  an? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  C?URTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  the  legislation  concerned  has 
been  pa^ed  upon  very  carefully  by  each 
of  the  agencies  involved,  and  no  objec- 
tion has  been  stated  to  the  bill  to  the 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  agaacies 

concerned.  .    ^  .^         a, 

Mr  CDRTIS.  No;  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man if  it  has  been  budgeted. 

Mr  DINOELL.  And.  in  each  Instance, 
the  report  of  the  agency  concerned  was 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
So.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  on  that  basis 

Mr.  CURTIS.    No 

Mr.  DINOELL.  That  the  funds  are 
to  be  budgeted,  including  the  $15  million, 
overall,  and  the  $5  mUlion-a-year  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Where  does  this  come 
out  of  the  budget? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  accused — 
and  I  might  say  with  some  Justlflcation — 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  going  beyond  his  budget  estimates. 

Mr  DINOEIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
it  is  the  understanding  of  the  oHnmlttee, 
after  very  lengthy  hearings,  that  this 
does  not  exceed  the  budget.  It  does  not 
go  beyond  the  amounts  which  are 
budgeted.  It  is  subject  to  a  review  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  And, 
I  would  point  out.  in  response  to  the 
genUonan  from  Bflssiouri  as  to  where 
the  money  comes  from,  the  fact  that  it 
comee  from  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act.  the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish 
Restoration  Act.  as  amended,  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  the  C<xnmerclal  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964,  and  under 
title  vn  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  rf«ding  from 
pages  15  and  16  of  the  bllL 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  ultimate  source  of  the 
money,  and  that  is  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  know  that  is  where  it  comes 
from.  But  I  would  think  that  if  it  were 
actually  budgeted,  it  would  be  so  stated 
committee  report.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
any  way  to  dispute  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. It  just  seems  like  that  it  is  not 
adequately  set  out  here  in  order  to  know 
where  these  moneys  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say — because  I 
have  mentioned  again  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  criticized  the  Congress  in 
going  beyond  his  budget  request — ^I  also 
would  note  that  the  President  has  done 
very  little  to  do  anything  about  unwhet- 
ting  the  appetite  of  the  people  for  vari- 
ous programis  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  merely  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  the  need  for 
establishing  priorities  over  good  expen- 
dltiure  programs.  But,  here,  we  just  last 
week  voted  on  a  bill  that  was  supposed 
to  do  something  about  inflation  and,  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  not  even  going  to  touch  it. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  probably,  as  soon 
as  the  election  is  over  we^will  have  to  do 
something  about  raising  money  in  order 
to  make  up  for  same  $13  to  $15  billion 
additional  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  somewhere  there  has  to 
be  some  discipline.  And.  if  it  is  not  going 
to  be  at  the  White  House,  it  should  be  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  debate  on  H  Jl.  13447, 
a  bill  "to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
to  preserve,  protect,  develop,  restore,  and 
make  accessible  estuarine  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  are  valuable  for  sport  and 
commercial  fishing,  wildlife  conservation, 
recreation,  and  scenic  beauty,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  in  urging  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Congressman  from 

A^^lrhlyftn    [Mr.  DlNGEIXl. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  protect 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  valuable,  beau- 
tiful and  beneficial  natural  resources,  the 
so-called  wet  lands. 

Many  of  these  areas  are  becoming 
rapidly  absorbed  or  completely  destroyed 
through  residential  and  industrial  devel- 
opment, poUutlon  and  other  activities  of 
our  ever-expanding  population.  Once 
these  wet  lands  are  lost,  they  are  gone 
forever.  When  this  happens,  our  Na- 
tion loses  more  than  Just  land. 

The  wet  lands  are  the  toeeding 
grounds,  the  sanctuaries,  and  the  homes 
of  myriad  forms  of  wildlife,  including 
valuable  fish  and  fowl. 

Large  populations  of  game  birds,  ca- 
ters, soft  clams,  crabs,  and  diamond  back 
terrapins — ^to  name  just  a  few — either 
make  their  homes  in  ova  estuaries  and 
wet  lands  or  depend  upcsi  them  for  other 
vital  necessities,  such  as  feeding  or 
apawnlng  grounds.  The  same  i^jplles  to 
many  valuable  secies  of  fl^  such  as 
striped  bass,  sea  trout,  blueflsh,  tarpon, 
et  cetera. 

HH.  13447  would  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection and  i>reservatlon  of  our  wet  lands. 


Its  enactment  would  have  a  profound 
and  beneficial  impact  upon  our  Nation's 
economic  and  esthetic  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  hope  it  is  passed 
promptly.      

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DmcELL]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl 
13447. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  209,  nays  108,  not  voting  126, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  328] 
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Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Annunzlo 

Aabley 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Bennett 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J.,  Jr. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Burke 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CkhUl 

Callan 

Cameron 

CbeU 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clerenger 

Cobeian 

Oonte 

Conyen 

Culver 

Curtln 

Dag\ie 

Daniels 

Dawson 

delaOam 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dwyer 

■dmondaon 

Edwards.  La. 

Xveiett 

Svlns,Tenai. 

Fallon 

raitMtaln 

Famster 

Wntun 

FsMseU 

Velgban 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Fofd, 

WUllamD. 
Fountain 
TnMtt 


Frledel 

Fiilton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

OarmatB 

Oettys 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

OUllgan 

Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Oray 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Orelgg 

Orlfflths 

Grover 

Hagen,  CalU. 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hathaway 

Heehler 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Huot 

Jacobe 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnaon,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kaisten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Krebs 

lAlM 

liennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Long.ldd. 

IjOTS 

lltiDade 

McFaU 

SCeOrath 

ICcVlcker 

Ifaodonald 

Machen 

Madden 

MalUlard 

Iilatsunaga 

MattlMWS 

Meeds 

UUler 


Mlnlsh 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  H.T. 

Natcher 

O'Brien 

CHara,  ni. 

CHara,  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Randall 

Redlln 

Bees 

Reid.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RlverE,  Alaska 

Riven,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Scbmldhauser 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Trimble 

Tupper 

xniman 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Vivian 

Waldle 

Watklns 

White,  Idaho 

White,  Tex. 

Wldnall 


wmi> 

Wolff 


Abbitt 
Aber&etby 

Adair 

Anderson,  ul. 
Andrews, 

OeorgeW. 
Andrews, 

N  Dftk. 
Arends 
Aibbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Batttn  . 
Belcher 
BeU 
Berry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  WIS. 
Devlne 
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Wyatt 
Wydler 

NATS— 108 

Dole 

Duncan,  Teni 

Erlenbom 

Plndley 

Ford.  Gerald  |ti 

Oathlngs 

GoodeU 

Gubser 

Hagan,aa. 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idah^ 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

McCvilloch 

McSwen 

MacGregor 

Mackay  | 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Matblas 

May 

Mills 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Moore 


Young 

Zablockl 


Morton 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pickle 

Poff 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Retd.m. 

BeUel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Secrest 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Bkubltz 

Smith,  N.y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

U« 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Whalley 

White  ner 

WlUiams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Younger 


NOT  VOTINa-^126 

Albert  Gumey  I  Pepper 

Andrews,  Hanna  Plmle 

Glenn  Hansen,  lowai  Poage 

Aspinall  Harvey,  Ind.  PurceU 

Bandstra  Harvey,  Mich,  Quie 

Baring  Hawkins  Race 

Barrett  Hays  Belnecke 

Blatnlk  Hubert  Resnlck 

BoUlng  Holland  Rogers,  Tex. 

Brock  Irwin  Boncallo 

Brown,  Calif.  Jones,  N.C.  St  Germain 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Keogh  Schlsler 

CabeU  King,  N.T.  Scott 

Callaway  King,  Utah  Senner 

Carey  Kupferman  Sisk 

Casey  Leggett  Smith,  Calif. 

Celler  McCarthy  Stalbaum 

Cooley  McCIory  Stephens 

Corman  McDoweU  Stratton 

Craley  McMillan  Sweeney 

Daddarlo  Mackle  Thomas 

Davis,  Oa.  Martin,  Als.  Thompson,  N.J. 

Derwlnski  Martin,  Massi  Thompson,  Tex. 

Dickinson  Martin,  Nebr,  Todd 

Dowdy  Michel  ,  Toll 

Dyal  Mink  I  Tuck 

Edwards,  Ala.  Moeller  I  Tunney 

Edwards,  Calif.  Monagan       ' '  Tuten 

Ellsworth  Morgan  j  UdaU 

Evans,  Colo.  Morris  Van  Deerlln 

FlDo  Morrison  Walker,  Miss. 

Ftsher  Morse  Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Flood  Murray  Watts 

Prelinghxijrsen  Nedzl  Weltner 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Nix  Whltten 

Gallagher  CKonskl  Wilson. 

Glalmo  Olsen,  Mont.  Charles  H. 

Orider  O'Neill.  Maad  Wright 

Gross  Patman         i  Yates 

So  (two-thirds  not  bnvlng  voted  In 
favor  thereof)  the  motida  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  Byn»«a  of  Wlaconaln. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Morae. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Rein«cke. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massaohusetto  ■with.  Mi. 
QroBS. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  EdwaKIa  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Ofl(Uaway. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  mth  Mr.  Plmle. 
Mr.  Leggott  with  Mr.  Mtertln  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Thcanpaon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
DerwlnsU. 

Ui.  Watts  with  Mr.  MaMttn  of  Manachu- 

wtta. 

Mr.  Tates  with  Mir.  HarvU  of  Ifiohlgan. 


Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Evans  of  CToIorado  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  MarUn  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  HoUand  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Bdackle  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Craley  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Moeller  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Mlssla- 
slppL 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Sweeney. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico. 

lat.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  McDoweU  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Car- 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Gallagher, 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Race. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Grider  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Todd  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Bandstra  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Senner  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  Schlsler. 

Mr.  C<x'man  with  Mr.  McDoweU. 


PISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  14699)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop,  through  the  use  of  experi- 
ment and  demonstration  plants,  practi- 
cable and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try of  fish  protein  concentrate,  with 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  I  would  like  to  be  assured  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will  allow 
time  to  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith],  who  for  so 
long  has  been  interested  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
3^eld  to  the  gentleman  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  rather  than 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  request? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  proceeding  imder  unanimous 
consmt. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  a  Uttle  time,  because  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  at  the  appropriate 
time.        

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  DiNGELL]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  14699 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  conduct,  us- 
ing his  existing  authorities,  and  encourage 
and  promote  research,  studies,  and  experi- 
ments by  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  develop  the  best  and  most 
economical  processes  and  methods  to  reduce 
flsh  which  are  In  abundant  supply  and 
which  are  not  now  widely  sought  after  for 
human  food,  to  a  highly  nutritious  and 
stable  fish  protein  concentrate. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
experiment  and  demonstration  plants  to 
evalute  methods  of  producing  flsh  protein 
concentrate.  Such  plants  shall  be  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  reliability  and  practlca- 
bUlty  and  the  economic,  engineering,  and 
operating  potentials  of  the  processes  and 
methods  to  reduce  flsh  to  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate. Such  plants  shall  be  located  In 
such  geographical  areas  as  the  Secretary 
determines  wUl  demonstrate  optimum  feasl- 
bUlty  from  the  standpoint  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  economic  potential. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
the  plants  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  he  may,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  desirable,  enter  Into  a  separate  con- 
tract or  contracts  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  plants.  Each  contract 
for  construction  or  operation  and  mainte- 
nance shall  provide.  In  addition  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
desirable,  for  the  compUatlon  by  the  con- 
tractor of  complete  records  with  respect  to 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  engineer- 
ing of  the  plant  or  plants.  The  records  so 
compUed  shaU  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
at  periodic  and  reasonable  Intervals.  Access 
by  the  public  to  the  plants  shall  be  assured 
during  aU  phases  of  their  operaUon  subject 
to  such  reasonable  restrictions  as  to  time 
and  place  as  the  Secretary  may  req'jire  or 
approve. 

(c)  Each  constructed  plant  and  Its  equip- 
ment upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  deemed 
adequate  by  the  Secretary  for  experiment 
and  demonstration  purptoses,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten  years  from  the  date  of  this  Act, 
ShaU,  as  promptly  as  practicable,  be  dis- 
posed of  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act,  as  amended. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or 
interests  therein,  patents,  licenses,  technical 
data,  inventions,  secret  processes,  suppUes, 
and  equipment  by  purchase,  license,  lease,  or 
donation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Any  fish  protein  concentrate  produced 
In  plants  constructed  or  operated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  sold  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Act  of  1866. 

Skc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  Kp- 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  plants  authorized 
by  this  Act,  together  with  such  addltl(»ial 
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sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  tbe  operation 
and  maintenance  of  such  plants,  and  for 
conducting  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

S»c.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
''public  and  private  agencies,  organizations. 
Institutions,  and  Individuals  In  carrying  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlcg: 

•That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct,  and  through  grsints  to 
and  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  to  promote  studies,  researcti,  and 
experiments  designed  to  develop  the  beet 
and  most  economical  processes  and  methods 
to  reduce  fish  which  are  In  abundant  supply 
and  which  are  not  now  widely  sought  after 
for  human  food  to  a  nutritious,  wholesome. 
and  stable  fish  protein  concentrate,  iis  well 
as  to  conduct  food  technology  and  feajlbUlty 
studies  with  respect  to  such  products. 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  also  author- 
ised to  acquire  by  lease  or  to  construct  not 
to  exceed  one  experiment  and  demonstration 
plant  for  the  production  of  a  flsh  jjroteln 
concentrate.  Such  plant  shall  be  dtislgned 
to  demonstrate  the  reUabUlty  and  practica- 
bility and  the  economic,  engineering,  and 
operating  potentials  of  the  processes  and 
methods  to  reduce  flsh  to  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate. Such  plant  shall  be  located  In 
such  geographical  area  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  demonstrate  optimum  feasi- 
bility from  the  standpoint  of  op<ratlon, 
maintenance,  and  economic  potentla..  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  commence 
construction  of  or  lease  any  plant  piu^uant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until  t^e  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  have  certlfled  that  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate produced  from  whole  flsh  compiles 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  operate  and  main- 
tain or  contract  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  plant.  Any  operation  and 
maintenance  contract  shall  provide.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable,  for  the  compila- 
tion by  the  contractor  of  complete  I'ecords, 
Including  cost  data,  with  respect  to  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  engineering  of 
the  plant.  The  records  so  compiled  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  and  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  at  periodic  and  rea- 
sonable Intervals.  Access  by  the  public  to 
the  plant  shall  be  assured  during  all 
phases  of  Its  operation  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable restrictions  as  to  time  and  place  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  or  approve. 

"(c)  All  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  in- 
clude a  clause  to  tbe  effect  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorized  representatives  shall 
until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final 
payment  have  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  directly  pertinent  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor 
or  any  of  his  subcontractors  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  and  involving  transactions 
related  to  such  contrcMsts  or  subcontracts. 

"(d)  Any  constructed  plant  and  Its  eqxilp- 
ment  upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  deemed 
adequate  by  the  Secretary  for  experiment 
and  demonstration  purposes,  shall,  as 
promptly  as  practicable,  be  disposed  of  In 
aeoordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
tbe  FMeral  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act,  as  amended. 

"(e)  Tbe  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or 
Interests  therein,  patents,  licenses,  technical 
data.  Inventions,  secret  processes,  supplies, 
and  equipment  by  purchase.  license,  lease,  or 
<lonatlon  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this 
.Motion. 


"Sac.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  H.OOO.OOO  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  by  lease  of  the  plant 
authorized  by  this  Act,  such  appropriation 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  together 
with  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  plant,  not  to  exceed  (285,000  per  year 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  for  conducting 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $835,000  per  year  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

"Sac.  4.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
Institutions,  and  individuals  In  carrying  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  expire  at  tbe  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  DINOELL  (during  reading  of  the 
aonendment) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
HJR.  14699,  is  to  Inaugurate  a  program 
of  flsh  protein  concentrate,  including 
authority  to  construct  one  pilot  demon- 
stration plant. 

The  committee  has  reduced  this  legis- 
lation from  a  much  larger  one,  from  five 
to  one  plant,  and  has  reduced  the  amount 
of  money  very  significantly  which  we 
will  appropriate,  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  notice  that  on 
the  bottom  of  page  4  the  bill  states  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not 
commence  construction  of  any  plant  un- 
til the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  have  certified  that  flsh 
protein  concentrate  produced  from  whole 
flsh  complies  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act. 

Is  there  any  indication  that  HEW  will 
certify  that  this  product  complies  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetics  Act? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  is  no  hidica- 
tion,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
this  will  not  fully  meet  the  Food  and 
Drug  standards.  But  I  would  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  committee 
unanimously  adopted  this  amendment  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  no  pressure 
would  be  placed  upcoi  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  determining 
whether  or  not  this  is  safe  for  human 
consumption. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  there  any  in- 
dication that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration would  flnd  that  it  should  be 
used  for  human  consumption? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  committee  has 
every  reason  to  believe  that  flsh  protein 
concentrates  will  be  foimd  to  be  en- 
tirely safe  for  human  consumption  in 
the  very  near  future. 

But  the  biU  says  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  through  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  to  promote  ex- 
periments designed  to  reduce  flsh  to  a 


nutritious,   wholesome   and   stable  fish 
protein  concentrate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  According  to  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  it  states  that  it  must 
be  both  saife  and  lyrholesome.  That  is 
something  different.  One  can  take  a 
bucket  of  sewage  and  make  it  safe  by 
bringing  it  to  a  high  enough  tempera- 
ture but  it  stiU  would  not  be  wholesome. 

Is  there  any  indication  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  would  find 
that  whole  flshmeal  would  be  wholesome? 
I  don't  believe  they  could  flnd  it  to  be 
wholesome  and  that  we  therefore  had 
Just  as  well  save  the  money  for  the  re- 
search. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  committee  is  well 
satisfied  that  there  are  only  a  few  small 
technicalities  that  have  to  be  met  before 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is 
going  to  certify  that  this  substance  will 
be  safe  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  this  is  true,  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  now 
looking  at  this  problem  and  it  seems  that 
the  real  problem  is  the  fact  that  the  flu- 
oride now  present  in  the  product  mottles 
the  teeth.  Is  is  not  so  much  a  safety 
problem. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  and  a  good 
project.  It  is,  indeed,  needed  to  move 
ahead  in  this  field. , 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.     

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation and  in  assuring  the  House  that 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  are 
making  thorough  studies  of  flsh  protein 
concentrate.  If  we  act  favorably  on 
this  today,  the  chances  are  excellent  that 
we  will  have  some  day  soon,  a  food  which 
will  be  wholesome  and  nutritious  and 
help  us  in  our  efforts  to  aid  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  the  world. 

I  urge  speedy  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I,  too,  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Do  I 
understand  that  this  particular  legis- 
lation only  provides  for  one  research 
pilot  plant? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Only  one  plant,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  ask  that 
question,  because  we  had  hoped  that 
there  would  be  five  plants  authorized. 
I  understand  that  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  provided  flve  plants.  I  would 
hope  at  least  that  some  sort  of  com- 
promise may  be  developed  in  conference 
to  increase  the  number  of  plants  in  the 
coimtry.  The  possibilities  for  leasing 
plants  for  fish  protein  concentrate  re- 
search is  also  included  in  the  bill.  I  can- 
not urge  too  strongly  the  need  to  move 


forward  this  program  designed  to  fur- 
ther utilize  the  vast  unta(pped  resources 
of  the  sea — hopefully  for  the  benefit  of 
all  mankind.  I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  woin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  amazed 
at  the  number  of  people  who  have  been 
talking  about  whole  fish  protein  con- 
centrate as  if  it  could  b0  mside  whole- 
some. Maybe  I  Just  do  npt  fully  under- 
stand what  they  mean  jjy  wholesome. 
One  can  take  a  whole  hog  or  rats  or 
any  animal  and  bring  it  toj  b  high  enough 
temperature,  grind  them  i  up,  and  make 
a  protein  product  that  knight  be  safe 
but  it  would  not  be  wh^  I  would  call 
wholesome.  If  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Government 
agencies  are  going  to  say  that  they  can 
take  flsh  that  contain  waste  and  filth 
and  poisons  Just  like  hogja  and  cattle — 
and  bring  it  to  a  high  temperature  to  kill 
germs  and  that  it  will  then  be  con- 
sidered suitable  for  human  consumption, 
we  are  really  torturing  the  definition  of 
the  word  "wholesome."  If  they  can  do 
that,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  change 
the  interpretation  of  the  ,  world  "whole- 
some" as  it  applies  to  th0  various  kinds 
of  foods  that  are  now  sold  in  this  Nation. 
One-half  of  a  hog  is  now  loonsidered  by- 
products which  are  not  suitable  for  hu- 
man consumption,  but  wHich  if  brought 
to  a  high  enough  temperature  would  be 
a  very  high  protein  and  one  can  argue 
that  it  would  be  safe,  but  it  would  not  be 
"wholesome."  1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florldii  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yleldf 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  1  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Floriqa.  I  do  not 
think  there  csm  be  any  ireal  question 
about  this.  This  is  being  done  all  over 
the  world.  It  Is  wholesome  and  it  will 
be  If  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
approves  It,  because  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  would  not  iapprove  it  im- 
less  there  is  going  to  be  a  protein  content 
that  can  be  safely  consumed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  6o  do  hog  en- 
trails and  byproducts  cont|Jn  a  high  pro- 
tein content. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  presume 
the  gentleman  eats  sardines  and  prob- 
ably oysters?  , 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  eat  them 
eicept  those  that  have  had  the  heads 
and  guts  removed.  T 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  FloridiL  Would  you 
refuse  the  American  people  the  right  to 
eat  sardines  or  the  right  to  eat  oysters? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  refuse  them 
the  right  to  eat  the  entrails  of  hogs  and 
the  waste  and  filth  that  i$  in  them. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida;  I  know  some 
people  who  eat  chitterlings,  though  I 
do  not  care  much  for  them  myself.  But 
I  presume  that  hog  producers  would  not 
wish  to  see  prohibited  the  eating  of  hog 
*ln  or  pigs  feet. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  do  not  per- 
"nlt  the  eating  of  parts  of  hogs  that  are 
not  wholesome,  and  that  Includes  about 
50  percent  of  the  hog. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  bill  re- 
luires  that  the  product  most  be  whole- 
wne,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 


I  support  HJl.  14699,  a  bill  designed 
to  increase  the  Nation's  potential  supply 
of  protein  and  at  the  same  time  spur  our 
lagging  fishing  industry. 

There  is  a  ready  market  for  a  low-cost 
protein,  both  here  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  need  only  to  develop  a  process  that 
would  convert  fish  not  now  in  demand 
into  a  low-cost  protein  element. 

In  doing  this,  we  would  spur  our  lag- 
ging fishing  industry  by  opening  a  new 
field  of  activity.  The  flsh  taken  for 
processing  in  the  protein  research,  are 
fish  not  now  in  demand. 

Experts  in  Government,  industry,  and 
education  have  pohited  out  that  the 
world  will  be  faced  with  a  food  problem 
in  the  future  due  to  the  growing  popu- 
lation. 

But  already  there  are  many  nations 
now  that  do  not  have  the  proper  re- 
sources to  develop  protein.  We  could 
take  advantage  of  this  market  by  en- 
couraging this  flsh  protein  concentrate. 

People  in  India,  South  America,  and 
Africa  are  in  great  need  of  protein.  We 
could  develop  this  need  into  a  profltable 
industry  which  would  serve  us  and  our 
allies. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  committee  stated 
that  no  construction  should  commence 
on  such  plants  and  no  action  should  be- 
gin imder  the  bill  until  such  time  as  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  certifles 
the  substance  as  being  safe  and  whole- 
some.       

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
say  that  it  Is  wholesome  unless  we 
change  our  interpretation  of  the  word 
"wholesome." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  had  rather  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  representatives 
testified  on  the  question  of  wholesome- 
ness,  and  the  particular  process  that  will 
be  used  Is  not  before  it.  The  substance 
would  be  treated  with  Isopropyl  contrac- 
tion, hicluding  heat,  which  would  sub- 
stantially remove  the  question  of  whole- 
someness  before  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. The  question  which  re- 
mains concerns  the  iodine  content  and 
the  question  of  how  much  lead  is  In  the 
fish. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  What  about  the 
filth  and  waste?  Would  you  Just  permit 
the  processors  to  grind  it  up  and  leave 
the  filth  and  waste  in  the  product? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  pointed  out,  that  question 
is  not  really  before  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  so  testified.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  products,  such  as  carmed 
sardines  and  oysters,  that  are  regularly 
sold  over  the  coimters  in  this  coimtry  as 
being  wholesome. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing 
for  the  committee  in  its  investigation  to 
have  gone  to  Arkansas  and  to  have 
looked  at  swne  of  the  rice  fields  in  which 
they  keep  flsh  every  other  year.    After 


they  take  the  flsh  out,  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  layer  of  waste  that  there  is  in  a 
cattle  pen  after  a  farmer  has  fed  a  bunch 
of  cattle.  Are  you  going  to  permit  that 
kind  of  filth  to  be  ground  up  and  put  In 
'food  for  human  consumption?  If  we 
allow  that,  we  will  have  to  change  all  the 
definitions  that  we  have  of  what  is  whole- 
some. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  flsh  protein  con- 
centrate would  not  be  marketed  or  steps 
taken  for  marketing  until  such  time  as 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  gives 
their  approval. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

As  the  author  of  this  bill,  I  have  had 
the  subject  as  a  prime  interest  for  sev- 
eral years.  There  is  a  doctor  by  the 
name  of  Ezra  Albon  who  owns  a 
plant  in  my  district  and  who  has  been 
manufacturing  flsh  flour,  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  and  fish  protein  concentrate, 
as  it  is  now  known.  He  has  been  giving 
it  in  large  quantities  to  many  countries 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  Peru 
and  Mexico,  where  it  is  used  to  help  the 
many  undernourished  children.  I  have 
visited  these  countries  and  I  have  seen 
many  of  those  children  with  large,  sad 
eyes  and  distended  stomachs  who  are 
suffering  from  a  disease  known  as 
kwashiorkor.  This  is  the  name  given  to 
a  sickness  which  occurs  when  the  second 
child  arrives  and  the  flrst  child  can  no 
longer  nurse  at  its  mother's  breasts.  So 
the  flrst  child  dies  of  malnutrition.  Dr. 
Graham,  a  Harvard  graduate  practicing 
in  the  moimtains  of  Peru,  has  taken 
this  food  supplement  and  administered 
it  to  these  starving  children.  He  has 
watched  them  grow  into  wholesome, 
competent  young  people,  able  to  earn 
their  own  living  in  these  underdeveloped 
countries.  I  can  assure  you  that  this 
food,  after  it  is  processed  by  the  method 
that  has  been  devised  by  our  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  will  be  wholesome 
and  will  do  a  great  deal  to  help  msuiy 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  It  is  the  kind  of  food 
which  can  be  used  as  a  supplement  to 
help  our  milk  Interests,  our  wheat  inter- 
ests, and  our  soybean  interests.  It  is 
entirely  compatible  with  our  objectives 
to  help  other  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve  the  measure. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  the  record  should 
show  that  the  committee,  in  deference  to 
the  great  interest  which  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  shown  in  this 
subject  over  many  years,  selected  his  bill 
to  sponsor. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  important  contribution  toward  the 
eventual  development  of  a  product  whlc^ 
will  do  a  great  deal  in  the  world  to  pre- 
vent starvation.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BatbsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiDin 
MaryliLnd? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
my  conviction  that  flsh  protein  concen- 
trate potentially  can  provide  much  of 
the  needed  protein  to  feed  the  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  population  who  art;  now 
undernourished.  I  hope  that  HJl.  14690 
will  be  passed  as  one  more  step  toward 
that  worthy  objective. 

This  bill  differs  from  the  Senate- 
passed  version,  which  calls  for  five  ex- 
periment and  demonstration  plants;  but 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  It  Is 
very  similar  to  the  prt^Ktsal  which  I 
Introduced  to  authorize  one  such  plant. 
Prom  the  outset  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  felt  that,  Initially  at  least, 
one  plant  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  research  required  to  perfect  FPC  so 
that  it  is  commercially  practical.  The  blU 
before  us  will.  I  trust,  accomplish  that 
purpose  in  the  5-year  life  of  the  pro- 
posed act;  and  if  the  future  development 
of  different  processes  for  producing  FPC 
requires  it,  I  am  sure  the  Congress'  will 
look  favorably  on  the  authorization  of 
such  additional  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration plants  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

The  million-dollar  plant  provided  for 
in  this  legislation  presimiably  will  de- 
velop the  original  process  worked  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
scientists  so  that  it  is  economically  sound 
to  produce  it  on  a  commercial  baslf .  For 
this  reason,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  Inserted  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  acquisition  of  the 
new  experiment  and  demonstration  plant 
cannot  commence  imtU  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  approved  the 
Bureau's  original  FPC  process.  I  am 
hopeful  that  that  approval  will  soon  be 
forthcoming. 

Enactment  of  a  bill  authorizing  either 
one  or  five  plants — with  more  than  one  to 
be  constructed  only  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  it  is  necessary 
for  developing  different  FPC  processes — 
has  been  strongly  urged  by  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  Clarence  Pautzke,  who 
said  in  his  latest  report  to  the  committee 
that  this  legislation  "will  provide  for  the 
perfection  and  demonstration  of  com- 
mercial scale  processing  techniques  to 
produce  an  economical,  highly  nutritious, 
simply  stored,  and  easily  transported 
food  substance." 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  Mr. 
Pautzke  said  further : 

Additionally,  such  legislation  wlU  Mioour- 
age  tbe  development  of  marketa  for  the  prod- 
ucts produced  by  these  plants.  There  Is 
widespread  Interest  In  the  FPC  program,  as 
Indicated  by  some  fifteen  major  domestic 
food  manxifacturen  who  indicate  an  Interest 
In  testing  the  feasibility  of  inoorpoiratlng 
hl^-quaUty  flsh  protein  concentrate  into 
their  products.  These  Include  baked  goods, 
candy,  cereals,  nondalry  baby  foods,  and  di- 
etary foods.  In  addition,  interest  In  incorpo- 
rating FPC  in  the  diets  of  millions  of  protein- 
starred  peoples  in  the  developing  countries 
thro^lghoat  the  world  has  been  expressed  by 
organlaations  such  as  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
n»tiotial  Development.  United  Nations  Chll- 
dr«n'8  Fund.  WocM  Health  Organlaatton.  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
XTnttad  Natlona. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  is  about  as 
concise  an  argument  for  the  objectives  of 
the  pending  bill  as  has  ever  been  set 
forth.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  ap- 
prove this  measure  without  delay  so  that 
the  necessary  conference  with  the  Senate 
can  be  speeded  to  assure  enactment  of 
an  FPC  plant  bill  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  CMr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remailEs  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HJl.  14699  to  develop 
through  the  use  of  experiment  and  dem- 
onstration plants,  practicable  and  eco- 
nomic means  for  the  production  of  flsh 
protein  concentrate  by  the  commercial 
fishing  industry.  Last  March,  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  for  this  piirpose.  I  urge 
with  all  the  power  at  my  command  that 
my  colleagues  support  HR.  14699. 

Flsh  protein  concentrate  of  flsh  flour, 
is  potentially  of  tremendous  economic 
significance  to  our  fishing  Industry  and 
would  provide  a  wonderful  nutritional 
food  for  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

With  the  developing  of  the  worldwide 
struggle  against  hunger,  the  potential  of 
this  new  process  for  producing  a  whole- 
some flsh  protein  concentrate  \?hlch  can 
be  used  as  a  diet  supplement  throughout 
the  world  Is  nearly  imllmited.  The  task 
of  feeding  a  world  confronted  with  a 
population  explosion  of  the  magnitude 
which  we  now  anticipate  is  almost  be- 
yond belief.  At  the  present  time,  more 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  are  undernourished  or  in  actual 
himger.  When  the  world's  population  is 
geometrically  Increased  over  the  coming 
years,  the  world's  food  problem  will  be 
Increased  in  like  proportion.  Thus,  this 
new  concept  of  flish  protein  concentrate 
is  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  us  all. 

Our  domestic  fishing  Industry  should 
be  given  the  opportimlty  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  low-cost  fish  protein  con- 
centrate meeting  general  nutritional 
standards  for  worldwide  use  in  hiunan 
diets.  Our  domestic  fishing  Industry  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northeast  Atlantic  and  indeed  through- 
out almost  all  areas  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  economically  depressed  for  the 
past  several  years. 

The  world  fish  catch  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years  or  so  and  the 
world  ocean  Is  yielding  approximately 
100  billion  pounds  of  fish  and  fishery 
products  annually,  wheresis  our  domestic 
fishery  catch  has  not  Increased.  If  a 
practicable  and  economic  means  can  be 
developed  for  the  production  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  by  the  commercial  fish- 
ing industry,  our  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustry would  economically  and  advan- 
tageously flsh  for  different  species  of  fish 
which  are  in  abundance  on  or  above  our 
Continental  Shelf.  Bottom  dwelling 
species  are  to  be  found  in  great  abimd- 
ance  and  as  of  now  this  resource  Is 
barely  tapped.  Research  conducted  to 
date  proves  conclusively  that  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  would  have  a  tremen- 


dous world  market  and  would  be  a  boon 
not  only  to  our  domestic  fishery,  but  also 
would  do  much  to  provide  a  low-cost 
highly  nutritional  food  for  the  hungry  of 
the  world. 

In  my  Judgment  it  would  be  perilous 
for  the  United  States  to  delay  supporting 
needed  action  at  this  time  to  develop 
fully  a  strong  flsh  protein  concentrate 
Industry  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  2  years  we  have  had  a  tremendous 
buildup  of  Soviet  fishing  activity  off  the 
coast  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  question  but  that 
the  Russian  Government  intends  to  con- 
tmue  the  buildup  of  its  International  fish- 
ing fleet.  Unless  we  In  the  United  States 
wake  up  and  take  immediate  action  to 
strengthen  our  own  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustry we  will  be  left  by  the  wayside. 
This  will  have  serious  political  implica- 
tions and  consequences  for  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) 
there  were — ayes  89,  noes  11. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use  of 
an  experiment  and  demonstration  plant, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the 
production  by  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  of  flsh  protein  concentrate." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  tm 
the  table. 

Mr.  DmOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  2720)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  develop, 
through  the  use  of  experiment  and 
demonstration  plants,  practicable  and 
economic  means  for  the  production  by 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  of  fish 
protein  concentrate,  a  similar  bill,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3730 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C<mgrea»  assembled.  That  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
conduct,  and  through  grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  agencies  to 
promote  studies,  research,  and  experiment* 
designed  to  develop  the  best  and  moet  eco- 
nomical processes  and  methods  to  reduce 
flsh  which  are  In  abxindant  supply  and  which 
are  not  now  widely  sought  after  for  human 
food  to  a  highly  nutritious  and  stable  Osb 
protein  concentrate,  as  well  as  to  conduct 
food  technology  and  feasibility  studies  wltli 
respect  to  such  products. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  construction,  operation, 
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tnd  malntttumee  of  not  to  izceed  five  ex- 
ptfiment  and  demonstration  plants  for  the 
production  of  a  flsh  protetn  concentrate, 
such  plants  shall  be  designed  to  demonstrate 
the  reliability  and  practicability  and  the  eco- 
nomic, engineering,  and  operating  potentials 
of  ibe  processes  and  methods  to  reduce  flsh 
to  flsh  protein  concentrate;  Such  plants 
(tuOl  be  located  In  such  geop'&P^ical  areas 
u  the  Secretary  determines  Will  demonstrate 
optimum  feasibility  from  the  standpoint  of 
operation,  maintenance,  and  economic  po- 
tential. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  ei^ter  into  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  for  the  oonstructlon  of 
tbe  plants  authorized  by  st^Dsection  (a)  of 
tbjB  section,  and  he  may,  t^  the  extent  he 
items  desirable,  enter  into  a  separate  con- 
tract or  contracts  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  plsints.  Each  operation 
and  maintenance  contract  ifitall  provide.  In 
addition  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  desirable,  for  the  com- 
pilation by  the  contractor  of  complete  rec- 
ords with  respect  to  the  opnation,  mainte- 
nance, and  engineering  of  the  plant  ch'  plants. 
Tbe  records  so  compiled  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  at  periodic  and  reasonable  In- 
tervals. Access  by  the  public  to  the  plants 
■ball  be  assured  during  all  phases  of  their 
operation  subject  to  such  reasonable  restric- 
tions as  to  thne  and  place  fia  the  Secretary 
may  require  or  approve. 

(c)  Each  constructed  plarli:  and  its  equip- 
ment upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  deemed 
adequate  by  the  Secretary  for  experiment  and 
demonstration  purposes,  but  not  to  exceed 
ten  years  from  the  date  of;  this  Act.  shall, 
as  promptly  as  practicable,  l^e  disposed  of  In 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  andi  Administrative 
Services  Act.  as  amended. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  squire  lands  or 
Interests  therein,  patents,  llj:ense8.  technical 
data,  inventions,  secret  prooesses.  supplies, 
and  equipment  by  purcbas^  license,  lease, 
or  donation  to  carry  out  tiie  provisions  of 
this  section.  | 

8k.  3.  There  are  authoriKed  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  MJOOO.OOO  for  the 
construction  of  the  plants  authorized  by  this 
Act,  together  with  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  op>eration  and  main- 
tenance of  such  plants.  an(^  for  conducting 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
public  and  private  agenciee*  organizations. 
Institutions,  and  Individuals  in  carrying  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sac.  S.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Act,  except  the  authority  to  operate 
and  maintain  plants  theretofore  constructed, 
shall  expire  at  the  expiration  of  five  years 
<rom  the  date  of  enactment  of  Uils  Act. 

MonoN  orratn)  bt  isb-  dincell 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  2720  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  l4()99,  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  cfaerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follo^r*: 

Mr.  DiNGKLL  moves  to  stitlke  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2130  and  to  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HJl.  14699, 
«s  passed,  as  f<Hlows:  | 

"That  the  Secretary  of  tb«  Interior  Is  au- 
^'^orlzed  to  conduct,  and  through  grants  to 
uid  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  promote  studies,  reeeafch,  and  experi- 
ments designed  to  develop  the  best  and  most 
«»nomical  processes  and  methods  to  reduce 
"«h  which  are  in  abundant  Supply  and  which 
We  not  now  widely  sought  after  for  human 
tood  to  a  nutritious,  wboleeome.  and  stable 


flab  protein  concentrate,  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct food  technology  and  feasibility  studies 
with  respect  to  such  products. 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  also  author- 
ized to  acquire  by  lease  or  to  construct  not 
to  exceed  one  experiment  and  demonstration 
plant  for  the  production  of  a  flsh  protein 
concentrate.  Such  plant  shall  be  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  reliability  and  practicability 
and  the  economic,  engineering,  and  operating 
potentials  of  the  processes  and  methods  to 
reduce  fish  to  flsh  protein  concentrate.  Such 
plant  shall  be  located  in  such  geographical 
area  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  demon- 
strate optimum  feasibility  from  the  stand- 
point of  operation,  maintenance,  and  eco- 
nomic potential.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  not  commence  construction  of  or 
lease  any  plant  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  \intll  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  have  certified 
that  flsh  protein  concentrate  produced  from 
whole  fl«b  compiles  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act. 
"(b)  The  Secretary  may  operate  and  main- 
tain or  contract  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  plant.  Any  operation  and 
maintenance  contract  shall  provide.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable,  for  the  compila- 
tion by  the  contractor  of  complete  records. 
Including  cost  data,  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration, maintenance,  and  engineering  of  the 
plant.  The  records  so  complied  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  and  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  at  periodic  and  reasonable 
Intervals.  Access  by  the  public  to  the  plant 
shall  be  assured  during  all  phases  of  its  op- 
eration subject  to  such  reasonable  restric- 
tions as  to  time  and  place  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  or  approve. 

"(c)  All  contracts  entered  into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  include 
a  clause  to  the  eflect  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment have  access  to  and  the  right  to  examine 
any  directly  pertinent  boolts,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor  or  any 
of  his  subcontractors  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  and  Involving  transactions  re- 
lated to  such  contracts  or  subcontracts. 

"(d)  Any  constructed  plant  and  Its  equip- 
ment upon  the  expiration  of  a  period  deemed 
adequate  by  the  Secretary  for  experiment  and 
demonstration  purposes,  shall,  as  promptly 
as  practicable,  be  disposed  of  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  tederal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act, 
as  amended. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or 
Interests  therein,  patents,  licenses,  technical 
data.  Inventions,  secret  processes,  supplies, 
and  equipment  by  piirchase.  license,  lease, 
or  donation  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction or  acquisition  by  lease  of  the  plant 
authorized  by  this  Act.  such  appropriation 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  together 
with  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  said  maintenance  of 
such  plant,  not  to  exceed  $285,000  per  year  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  for  conducting  the 
program  authorized  by  this  Act.  not  to  exceed 
$835,000  per  year  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
institutions,  and  individuals  in  carrying  out 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

"Sxc.  5.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  expire  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to 
develop,  through  the  vise  of  an  experiment 
and  demonstration  plant,  practicable  and 
economic  means  for  the  production  by  the 


commercial  fishing  Industry  of  flab  protein 
concentrate.' " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oa 
the  motion  off^ed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJR.  14699)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  legislation  Just  passed. 

The  SPEABZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


tTJRTHJilK     MESSAGE     PROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced, that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  491)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Bighorn  Canyon  National  Recreational 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes."  with  the 
following  amendment  on  page  3,  line  6, 
of  the  House  engrossed  amendment 
strike  out  "[donation,],"  and  insert  "do- 
nation  or  exchange",  in  which  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested. 


FDR  SEAL  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2102)  to  protect 
and  conserve  the  North  Pacific  fur  seals, 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
Prlbllof  Islands,  to  conserve  the  fur  seals 
and  other  wildUfe  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands, 
and  to  protect  sea  otters  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mlch- 
gan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleilc 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2102 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fur  Seal  Act  of 
1966". 

TTTLB    I CONSKBVATIOW    4I«>   PaOTECTION    OF 

THE   MOKTR   PACIKC   FUa   SEALS 

Sec.  101.  It  is  unlawful,  except  as  provided 
In  this  Act  or  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  for  any  person  or  vessel  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
to  engage  In  the  taking  of  fur  seals  In  the 
North  Paclflc  Ocean  or  on  lands  or  waters 
under  the  Jurltdlctlon  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  use  any  port  or  harbor  or  other  place 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose  connected  In  any  way  with 
such  taking,  or  for  any  person  to  transport. 
Import,  offer  for  sale,  or  possess  at  any  port 
or  place  or  on  any  vessel,  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  fur  seals  or  the 
parts  thereof,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
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r»w.  drMMd,  or  dyed  fur  seal  skins,  taken 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  tbe 
Ck>nventlon,  or  for  any  person  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  refuse 
to  p>ennlt.  except  within  the  territorial  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  a  duly  authorized 
official  of  Canada,  Japan  or  tbe  Union  of 
SoTlet  Socialist  Republics  to  board  and 
search  any  veasel  which  Is  outfitted  tar  the 
harvesting  of  living  marine  resoiircea  and 
which  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  determine  whether  such 
Teasel  la  engaged  in  sealing  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  said  Convention. 

Sec  loa.  (a)  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Eskimos 
who  dwell  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  who  take  fur  seals  without  the 
uae  of  firearms  in  boats  not  transported  by 
or  used  In  connection  with  other  vessels,  and 
which  are  propelled  entirely  by  oars,  paddles, 
or  sails,  and  manned  by  not  more  than  five 
persona  In  the  way  said  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Eskimos  have  historically  practiced,  are  per- 
mitted to  take  such  seals  and  to  dispose  of 
their  skins  In  any  manner  after  the  skins 
have  been  officially  marked  and  certified  by  a 
person  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  Indians,  Aleuts,  and 
Esklmoa  who  are  employed  by  any  pwrson 
engaged  In  the  taking  of  tui  seals  or  under 
contract  to  deliver  the  skins  to  any  person. 

Sxc.  103.  Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  (1)  conduct  such  scientific  research 
and  Investigations  on  the  fur  seal  resources 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  the 
United  Statee  under  the  Convention,  and  (2) 
permit,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  desirable,  the  taking,  trans- 
portation. Importation,  exportation,  or  poe- 
sesslon  of  fur  seals  or  their  parts  for  educa- 
tional, scientific,  or  exhibition  purposes. 

Ssc.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  (1)  take 
and  cure  fur  seal  skins  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands 
and  on  lands  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  whenever  be  deems  such 
taking  and  curing  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  or  to  man- 
age the  fur  seal  herd,  (2)  employ  natives  of 
the  Prlbllof  Islands  and,  when  necessary, 
other  persons  for  taking  and  curing  of  fur 
seal  skins  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  com- 
pensate them  at  rates  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  (3)  deliver  to  authorized 
agents  of  the  parties  such  tax  seal  skins  as 
the  parties  are  entitled  under  the  Conven- 
tion, (4)  utilize  such  quantities  of  fur  seal 
skins  taken  pursuant  to  this  section  or  for- 
feited to.  or  seized  by,  the  United  States  as 
tbe  Secretary  deems  desirable  for  product 
development  and  market  promotion,  (6) 
provide  for  the  dlspoeal  or  destruction  of  any 
fur  seal  skins  that  are  damaged  or  that  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  no 
value  or  use  as  luxury  furs,  (6)  provide  for 
the  processing  of  such  quantities  of  fur  seal 
■Mnii  as  he  deems  desirable,  (7)  provide 
from  time  to  time  for  the  sale,  pursuant  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  desirable,  of  fur  seal  skins  and  prod- 
ucts of  fur  seals  not  otherwise  used  or  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  (8)  de- 
posit Into  the  Prlbllof  Islands  fund  In  the 
Treasury  the  proceeds  from  such  sales,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  pay  annually 
to  the  Commission  the  proceeds  from  the 
sales  of  any  fur  seal  skins  that  are  taken 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  cmd 
the  regulations  Issued  thereiinder  or  that  are 
forfeited  to  the  United  Statee. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  any  public  or  private 
agency  or  person  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  other  than 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  fur  seals. 

Sxc.  105.  (a)  Any  person  authorized  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  Act  who  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel  out- 


fitted for  the  harvesting  of  living  marine  re- 
sources and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  Is  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  article  m  of  the 
Convention  may,  except  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  another  nation,  board  and 
search  such  vessel.  Such  person  shall  carry 
a  special  certificate  of  Identification  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  which  shall  be  in  English, 
Japanese,  and  Russian  and  which  shall  be 
exhibited  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  upon 
request. 

(b)  If,  after  boarding  and  searching  such 
veasel,  such  person  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel, 
or  soiy  person  on  board,  is  violating  said  arti- 
cle, he  may  seize  such  vessel  or  arrest  such 
person,  or  both.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  notify  the  party  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  vessel  ot  person  of 
such  seizure  or  arrest  and  shall  deliver  or 
cause  to  deliver  the  seized  vessel  or  arrested 
person,  or  both,  as  promptly  as  practicable 
to  the  authorized  ofllclals  of  said  party: 
Provided,  That  whenever  said  party  cannot 
Immediately  accept  such  delivery,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  through  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
may,  upon  request  of  said  party,  keep  the 
veasel  or  person  under  surveillance  within 
the  United  States. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  said  party,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  direct  the  person  authorized 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  attend 
the  trial  as  a  witness  In  any  case  arising 
under  said  article  or  give  testimony  by  depo- 
sition, and  shall  produce  such  records  and 
files  or  0(^le8  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  oOense. 

Sxc.  108.  The  President  shall  appoint  to  the 
Commission  a  United  States  Commissioner 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  may  also  appoint  a 
Deputy  United  States  Commissioner  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  tbe  President. 
The  Deputy  Comznlssloner  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal adviser  of  the  Commissioner,  and  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  In 
the  case  of  his  death,  resignation,  absence, 
or  Illness.  The  Oonimissioner  and  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  shall  receive  no  compensation 
fc»'  their  services.  The  Commissioners  may 
be  pcdd  travel  expanses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  the  rates  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Sxc.  107.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  authorized  to  accept  or  reject,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  recommendations  made 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  article  V  of 
the  Convention. 

Sxc.  108.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
Is  authorized  to  consult  with  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Commission  whenever  such 
assistance  Is  needed  and  can  reasonably  be 
furnished  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Any  Federal  agency  furnishing 
assistance  hereunder  may  expend  Its  own 
funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  without 
reimbursement. 

aR.  109.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term — 

(a)  "Convention"  means  the  Interim  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacific 
Pur  Seals  signed  at  Washington,  on  Febru- 
ary 0,  1967,  by  the  parties,  as  amended  by 
the  protocol  signed  at  Washington,  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  1983,  by  the  parties. 

(b)  "Party"  or  "parties"  nuans  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 

(c)  "Commission"  means  the  North  Pacific 
Pur  Seal  Commission  established  pursuant  to 
article  V  of  the  convention, 

(d)  "Sealing"  means  the  taking  of  fur 
seals. 


(e)  "North  Padflc  Ocean"  means  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Including 
the  Bering,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan  Seas, 

(f)  "Import"  means  to  land  on,  or  bring 
into,  or  attempt  to  land  on,  or  bring  into  any 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

TTTUB   n — ADMDJISTXATION   OW  THX  PRIBILOr 

isLAiros 

Sxc.  201.  The  Prlbllof  Islands  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  as  a  special  reserva- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
purposes  of  conserving,  managing,  and  pro- 
tecting the  North  Pacific  fur  seals  and  other 
wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary,  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  or  leases  with, 
or  to  Issue  permits  to,  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  persons,  including  the  natives  of  said 
Islands,  in  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  desirable,  for  the  use 
of  any  Oovemment-owned  real  or  personal 
property  located  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  for 
the  furnishing  of  accommodations  for  tour- 
ists and  other  visitors,  for  educational,  recrea- 
tional, residential,  or  commercial  purposes, 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  Oovemment-owned  facilities  and  utilities, 
for  the  transportation  and  storage  of  food 
and  other  supplies,  and  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  tbe  Secretary  is  also 
authorized — 

(1)  to  provide,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, the  natives  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands  with 
such  facilities,  services,  and  equipment  as  he 
deems  necessary,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  food,  fuel,  shelter,  transportation,  and 
education, 

(2)  to  provide  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  their  dependents,  and 
tourists  and  other  persons,  at  reasonable 
ratee  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  with 
such  facilities,  services,  and  equipment  u 
he  deems  necessary  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  food,  fuel,  shelter,  transportation, 
and  education. 

(2)  to  purchase,  transport,  store,  and  dls- 
ftrlbute  such  supplies  and  equipment  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  and 

(4)  to  purchase,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  such  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  proceeds  from  the  furnishing  ot 
facilities,  services,  supplies,  and  equipment 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  current  at  the  time  the 
proceeds  are  received. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to  which 
the  State  shall  assume  full  responsibility 
for  furnishing  education  to  the  natives  of  the 
Prlbllof  Islands  Including  the  costs  thereof. 
The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  said  Governor  piirsuant  to 
which  the  State  shall  furnish  to  such  na- 
tives adequate  food,  shelter,  transportation, 
and  such  other  facilities,  services,  and  equip- 
ment as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  section  for  the  transfer  to  the  State 
of  the  responsibility  for  furnishing  educa- 
tion to  the  natives  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands 
shall  provide,  in  addition  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  desirable, 
that  the  State  of  Alaska,  in  assuming  such 
responaibUity.  shall  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  said  natives  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  State  meets  the  educational  needs 
of  all  of  its  citizens.  Including  the  furnishing 
of  necessary  faculties  therefor 


Sec.  205.  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
public  Health  Service  shall  ]  provide  medical 
and  dental  care  to  the  natives  of  the  Prlbllof 
Islands,  with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
provided  by  other  law.  He  lE  authorized  to 
provide  such  care  to  Federal  employees  and 
their  dependents  and  tourists  and  other 
persons  in  the  Prlbllof  Islaiyis  at  reasonable 
rates  to  be  determined  by  him.  He  nuiy 
purchase,  lease  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain such  facilities,  supplies^  and  equipment 
at  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  superceding  or  limit- 
ing tbe  authority  and  resp^bslblUty  of  tbe 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice under  the  Act  of  Augiist  i,  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2001  et  seq.),  as  amended,  ^t  any  other  law 
with  respect  to  medical  and  dental  care  of 
natives  or  other  persons  ll|i  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  i 

SBC.  206.  (a)  Fot  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing self-sufficiency  among  the  natives  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  in! order  that  they 
may  enjoy  local  self-goverftlment.  and  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  by  such  natives 
of  a  municipal  corporation  tmder  the  laws 
of  tbe  State  of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  set  apart  so  much  of  the  land  on 
St.  Paul  Island  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
establish  a  townslte.  The  Secretary  shall 
survey  the  townslte  into  lots,  blocks,  streets, 
and  alleys  and  he  may  Issue  a  patent  therefor 
to  a  trustee  appointed  by  htm,  when  he  is 
satisfied  that  a  viable  self-^vemlng  com- 
munity which  Is  capable  of  providing  ade- 
quate municipal  services  is  established  or  wUl 
be  established  prior  to  the  conveyance  by  the 
trustee  or  title  to  any  property  to  the  natives 
of  the  Prlbllof  Islands.  The  trustee  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  Individual  natives 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  title  to  improved  or 
unimproved  lots  or  tracts  of  tand  within  such 
townslte  for  homesite,  commercial,  or  other 
purposes  not  Inconsistent  with  the  purpoee 
for  which  the  Secretary  administers  said  is- 
lands, upon  payment  of  aa  amount  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Any  deed  is- 
sued by  the  trustee  shall  provide.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  terms  and  conditions  relating  to 
the  use  of  said  lots  or  tracts  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary,  that  tot  a  period  of 
ten  years  after  date  of  enactment  of  tills 
Act  tbe  title  conveyed  is  InMlenable  except 
upon  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Any  deed  Issued  after  ten  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not 
require  approval  of  the  Sediwtary  for  con- 
wyance  of  property.  Any  l^it  or  tract  con- 
veyed by  the  trustee  to  said  ^tlve  shaU  not, 
except  as  provided  in  the  Apt  of  March  29, 
1956  (70  Stat.  62;  26  U.S.C.  4e8a) ,  be  subject 
to  levy  and  sale  in  satisfaction  of  the  debts, 
contracts,  or  liabilities  of  the  purchaser  or 
to  any  claims  of  adverse  possession  or  to 
claims  or  prescription,  except  that  such  lot 
or  tract  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  and  to 
levy  and  sale  in  satisfaction  thereof  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ala«ka. 

(b)  In  determining  the  antount  to  be  paid 
lor  the  purchase  of  lots  or  tracts  under  sub- 
•Bction  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  tbe  economic  statue  of  the  natives 
of  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  incltiding  the  factor 
of  isolation,  the  restrictive  nature  of  the  ti- 
tle to  be  conveyed,  the  Improvements,  if  any, 
Plsced  on  the  property  by  the  purchaser  and 
other  factors  as  he  deems  pertinent:  Pro- 
^'iied.  That  payment  shaU  be  made  in  ac- 
'•dance  with  such  terms  aod  oondltlons  as 
tte  Secretary  deems  deslrablct 

(c)  The  net  proceeds  from  the  sale,  pursu- 
it to  this  section,  of  Improved  or  unim- 
proved lots  or  tracts  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  established  local  goveuaing  body  to  be 
*«1  with  other  proceeds  available  to  such 
oody  tor  the  purpose  of  proHdlng  adequate 
municipal  services  to  persons  inhabiting  the 
»Undi.   In  addition,  at  the  ^)ose  of  the  first 


fiscal  year  In  which  there  is  established  a 
municipal  corporation  as  provided  in  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Prlbllof 
Islands  fund,  after  deducting  from  such  fund 
all  costs  to  the  United  States  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  sum  of  $50,0(X) 
to  such  community  to  assist  it  In  providing 
adequate  municipal  services,  and.  at  the  close 
of  each  succeeding  four  fiscal  years,  he  shall 
pay  from  such  fund  the  sums  of  940.000, 
WO.OOO.  $20,000,  and  •10,000  respectively. 

(d)  Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary,  the 
trustee  shall  convey,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, any  improved  or  unimproved 
land  which  was  authorized  to  be  sold  under 
subsection  (a),  and  which  is  unsold  five 
years  after  Incorporation,  and  which  Is  not 
needed  In  connection  with  the  Federal  activi- 
ties on  said  Islands,  to  the  municipality  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section :  Provided,  That  a 
conveyance  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  administer  the  Prlbllof  Islands  as  provided 
in  this  Utle. 

(e)  The  trustee  shall  convey  to  the  munic- 
ipality at  the  time  of  incorporation  aU  sur- 
veyed streets  and  alleys  of  the  townslte. 
All  deeds  Issued  by  the  trtistee  shall  contain 
a  reservation  to  the  trustee  of  rights-of-way 
for  streets  and  alleys  to  be  surveyed  and 
established  upon  and  across  land  conveyed 
to  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  when- 
ever he  determines  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  native  owner  to  establish 
such  streets  and  alleys.  Such  reservation 
shall  be  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 
In  addition  the  Secretary  may  convey  with- 
out reimbursement  to  the  municipality  such 
lands  or  interests  therein  outside  the  town- 
site  boundaries  for  any  purpose  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  affect  any  valid  existing  rights. 

Sxc.  207.  Any  person  who  violates  or  fails 
to  comply  with  any  regulation  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  this  title 
relating  to  the  use  and  management  of  the 
Prlbllof  Islands  or  to  tbe  conservation  and 
protection  of  the  fur  seals  or  wildlife  or  other 
natural  resources  located  thereon  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  or  be  imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

Sxc.  208.  (a)  Service  by  naUves  of  the 
Prlbllof  Islands  engaged  in  the  taking  and 
curing  of  fur  seal  skins  and  other  activities 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
such  Islands  prior  to  January  1,  1950,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
based  on  records  available  to  him,  shall  be 
considered  for  purposes  of  credit  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2251-2267) .  as  civilian  service  per- 
formed by  an  employee,  as  defined  in  said 
Act. 

(b)  Tbe  annuity  of  any  person  or  the  an- 
nuity of  the  survivor  of  any  person  who  shall 
have  performed  service  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  and  who  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  died  or  shall  have  been  re- 
tired on  annuity  payable  from  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  fund,  shall, 
upon  application  filed  by  the  annuitant  with- 
in one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  be  adjusted,  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  the  month  immediately  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  so  that  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  will  be  tbe  same  as  if 
such  subsection  had  been  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  person's  retirement  or  death. 

(c)  SecUon  4(g)  of  the  CivU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  (5  U.S.C.  2254(g) )  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "military  serv- 
ice" a  comma  and  the  following:  "for  service 
performed  prior  to  January  1,  1950.  by  na- 
tives of  the  Prlbllof  Islands  in  the  taking  and 
curing  of  fur  seal  skins  and  other  activities 


in   connection  with   the  administration   of 
such  islands,". 

(d)  In  no  case  shall  credit  for  the  service 
described  in  subsection  (a)  entitle  a  person 
to  the  benefits  of  section  11(h)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2261(h)). 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisioa^ 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  benefits  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  made  avail- 
able by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  ftind  subject  to  reim- 
bursement to  such  fund  frorn  the  Prlbllof 
Island  fvmd,  established  In  section  407  of  this 
Act,  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  said 
retirement  fund  for  the  cost,  as  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  during  each 
fiscal  year,  of  benefits  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion. This  reimbursement  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund  shall  be  considered  a  cost  of 
administering  the  fur  seal  program. 

Tmjs  m — ^PBOTxcnoN  of  sxa  ottxbs  on  thx 

KIOH   SXAS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  It  is  unlawful,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  or  by  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  any  person 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  take  or  eng^age  In  the  taldng  of  sea 
otters  on  the  high  seas  beyond  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States,  or  to  poesess. 
transport,  sell,  purchase,  or  offer  to  sell  or 
purchase  sea  otters  or  their  parts  taken  on 
the  high  seas,  or  to  destroy,  abandon,  or  waste 
needlessly  sea  otters  on  the  high  seas. 

(b)  The  {KiBsesslon  of  sea  otters  or  any 
part  thereof  by  any  person  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  constitute  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  sea  otter  or  part 
thereof  was  taken,  purchased,  sold,  or  trans- 
ported in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  from 
time  to  time,  to  sell,  pursuant  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  desirable,  or 
otherwise  dlsp)oee  of,  sea  otter  skins  smd  all 
the  products  derived  from  sea  otters  that  are 
forfeited  to,  or  seized  by,  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  that  are  taken  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  high  seas  or  within  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The 
proceeds  of  such  sales  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Prlbllof  Islands  fund  In  the  Treasury. 

TTn.B  IV GENXKAI. 

Sxc.  401.  (a)  Every  vessel  subject  to  tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that  Is  em- 
ployed in  any  manner  In  connection  with  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding its  tackle,  apparel,  furnltiire,  ap- 
purtenances, cargo,  and  stores  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  sind  all  fur  seals  or  sea  ot- 
ters, or  parts  thereof,  taken  or  retained  in 
violation  of  this  Act  or  the  monetary  value 
thereof  shall  be  forfeited. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  a  vessel,  including  its 
tackle,  apparel,  furnlttire,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  vessel,  Includ- 
ing its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  under  the 
provisions  of  thii  Act,  insofar  as  such  pro- 
visions of  law  are  applicable  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  402.  (a)  Enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  Is  the  Joint  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  la 
operating.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  designate  officers  and  employees 
of  the  States  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  relate  to 
persons  or  vessels  subject  to  tbe  Jurisdiction 
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at  the  United  Statee.  Wben  ao  designated, 
such  offlcen  and  employees  are  authorized 
to  liinctlon  as  FMeral  law  enforcement 
agents  for  these  pxirposes.  but  they  shall  not 
be  held  and  considered  as  employees  of  the 
XTnlted  States  for  the  purposes  of  any  lavs 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  The  judges  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  and  the  United  States  com- 
missioners may,  within  their  respective  Ju- 
risdictions, upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
showing  problable  cause,  issue  such  warrants 
or  other  process.  Including  warrants  or  other 
process  Issued  In  admiralty  proceedings  In 
Federal  district  courts,  as  may  be  required 
(or  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  any  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder. 

(c)  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out  en- 
forcement activities  hereunder  shall  have  the 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power — 

(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  committing  In 
his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder: 

(3)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process  or 
without  a  warrant.  If  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  vessel  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  any  per- 
son on  board  is  In  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, to  search  such  vessel  and  to  arrest 
such  person. 

(e)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize 
any  vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  Its  tackle,  ap- 
parel, furniture,  appurtenances,  cargo,  and 
stores,  used  or  employed  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reg\ilatlons 
issued  hereunder  or  which  It  reasonably 
appears  has  been  used  or  employed  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder. 

(f)  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seise, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
fur  seals  or  sea  otters  taken  or  retained  In 
violation  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder.  Any  fur  seals  so  seized 
or  forfeited  to  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  104  of  this 
Act.  Any  sea  otters  so  seized  or  forfeited  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  disposed  at  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  303  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ia 
authorized  to  issue  reg\ilatlons  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  404.  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  title  I  or  m  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  92,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Ssc.  406.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  or  agree- 
ments for  research  with  any  person  at  public 
or  private  agency. 

Skc.  406.  (a)  The  term  "person"  as  tised 
In  this  Act  means  any  Individual,  partner- 
dtlp,  corporation,  or  association. 

(b)  The  terms  "take"  or  "taking"  or 
"taken"  as  used  in  this  Act  means  to  pursue, 
hunt,  shoot,  capture,  collect,  kill,  or  attempt 
to  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  capture,  colleot,  or 
kill. 

(0)  The  term  "natives  of  Prtbllof  Islands" 
M  used  In  this  Act  means  any  Indians,  Aleuts, 
or  Eskimos  who  permanently  reside  on  said 


Sac.  407.  There  Is  establlslied  a  PribUof 
Islands  fund  and  there  are  auth(xlzed  to  be 
appro|»lated  such  sums  as  may  be  mc— ary 
traai  the  fond  and  from  other  funds  In  the 
IVBMazy  to  carry  out  ttie  provtalons  of  this 


Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  e(e)  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  which  provides  for  the 
payment  to  the  State  of  Alaska  of  certain 
spedfled  proceeds  deposited  into  said  fund. 

Ssc.  408.  (a)  The  Act  of  February  26,  1944 
(68  Stet.  100;  16  UJ3.C.  631a-fl31q),  U  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  The  last  three  sentences  of  section 
6(e)  of  the  Alaska  statehood  Act  (73  Stat. 
830)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Com- 
mencing with  the  year  during  which  Alaska  is 
admitted  into  the  Union,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
shall  pay  to  the  State  of  Alaska  70  per  cen- 
tum of  the  net  proceeds,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  derived  during 
such  fiscal  year  from  all  sales  of  sealskins  or 
sea  otter  skins  made  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966.  In 
arriving  at  the  net  piroceeds,  there  shall  be 
deducted  ftom  the  receipts  from  all  sales  all 
costs  to  the  United  States  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966  and 
the  payments  made  to  any  municipal  cor- 
poration established  pursuant  to  that  Act, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  cost  of  han- 
dling and  dressing  the  skins,  the  costs  of 
maVitig  the  ssles.  and  all  expenses  incurred 
In  the  administration  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of 
1966  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Halibut  Act  of 
1037  (16  UJB.C.  773-7721)." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  20,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
delete  the  words:  "and  who  take  fur". 

On  page  3,  delete  lines  21  throu^  35,  in- 
clusive. 

On  page  3,  delete  lines  1,  3,  and  3.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "are 
permitted  to  take  fur  seals  and  dlsxxMe  of 
their  skins  In  any  manner  after  the  skins 
have  been  officially  marked  and  certified  by 
a  person  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  provided  that  the  seals  are  taken 
only  In  canoes  not  transported  by  or  used 
In  connection  with  other  vessels,  and  pro- 
pelled entirely  by  oars,  paddles,  or  sails,  and 
manned  by  not  more  than  five  persons  each. 
In  the  way  hitherto  practiced  and  without 
the  \ise  of  firearms." 

On  page  3,  line  6,  delete  the  words:  "en- 
gaged In  the  taking  of  fur  seals  or"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words:  "for  the 
purpose  of  taking  fur  seals  or  are". 

On  page  5,  line  14.  delete  the  words:  "arrest 
and  shall  deliver  or  cause  to  deliver  the". 

On  page  6,  delete  lines  IB  through  21,  In- 
clusive, and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "arrest. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea8VU7,  upon  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  deliver  the  seized 
vessel  or  arrested  person,  or  both,  as  promptly 
as  practicable  to  the  authorized  officials  of 
said  party:  Provided,  That  whenever  said 
party  cannot  hnmedlately  accept  such  deliv- 
ery, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  may,  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  keep  the  vessel  or 
person  under  surveillance  within  the  United 
States." 

On  page  B,  line  33,  delete  the  word: 
"Islands". 

On  page  0,  Une  34,  delete  the  words:  "In- 
cluding the  coeta  thereof.",  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word:  "Islands.". 

On  page  10,  line  14,  delete  the  words:  "Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health". 

On  page  10,  line  15,  delete  the  word:  "Serv- 
ice", and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word: 
"Secretary  of  Health,  Bdueatlon.  and  Wti- 
fare". 

On  page  10,  Une  33,  delete  the  words: 
"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  M". 

On  page  10,  delete  lines  34  and  36. 


On  page  11,  delete  line*  1,  3  and  8. 

On  page  13,  line  1,  delete  the  words:  "for 
a  period  of  ten  years". 

On  page  13,  delete  lines  3  through  6, 
Inclusive. 

On  page  13,  line  6,  delete  the  words:  "tarr 
for  conveyance  of  property.",  and  Insert  la 
lieu  thereof  the  words:  "the  title  conveyed 
is  Inalienable  except  upon  approval  of  the 
Secretary.". 

On  page  12,  line  11,  delete  the  word:  "or" 
(appearing  between  the  words  "claims"  and 
"prescription,"),  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word:  "of". 

On  page  13,  line  7,  delete  the  words: 
"Treasury  shall  pay",  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words:  "Interior  shall  certlfj 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay. 
ment". 

On  page  16,  line  12,  immediately  before 
the  words  "Prlbllof  Island  fund,",  Inaert 
the  words:  "gross  recelpte  of  the". 

On  page  21,  between  lines  6  and  7,  inaert 
the  following: 

"(d)  The  term  "Prlbllof  Islands'  as  used  In 
this  Act  means  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Oeorge,  Walrus  and  Otter  Islands,  and 
Sea  Lion  Rock." 

On  page  22,  line  3,  delete  the  words:  "I9tt 
and  the  paymente  made  tp  any  municipal". 

On  page  22,  delete  lines  4,  5  and  6. 

On  page  22,  line  7,  delete  the  words:  "in 
the  administration  of  the  Prlbllof  Islands", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"1966,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  costi 
of  handling  and  dressing  the  skins,  the  costt 
of  making  the  sales,  and  all  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  administration  of  the  Pribllol 
Islands,  and  the  paymente  made  to  anj 
municipal  corporation  established  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  pursuant  to  section  308 
of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2102  designed  to 
revise  the  administration  of  the  PribUo{ 
Islands  with  allowance  of  increased  self- 
government  to  the  native  people  living 
there,  and  providing  for  conservation  of 
wildlife  on  those  islands.  Having  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  In  the  House  I  speak 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  Prlbilof  s  are  made  up  of  the  is- 
lands of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  located 
In  the  Bering  Sea,  300  miles  from  main- 
land Alaska,  on  which  80  percent  of  all 
the  fur  seals  In  the  world  live  from  spring 
to  fall.  The  people  of  the  Pribilofs  live, 
indeed,  in  a  wildlife  reservation— a  re- 
serve created  by  statute  for  the  stated 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Alaska  fur 
seals.  By  the  terms  of  the  statute  estab- 
lishing the  reservation,  entrance  to  the 
Islands  is  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  thus  inhibiting  normal 
social  and  commercial  exchanges.  Only 
the  islanders.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
officers  and  persons  granted  permission 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  al- 
lowed to  travel  to  the  islands  and  to  re- 
main there.  No  land  can  be  privately 
owned  or  leased.  No  private  business 
can  be  undertaken.  Indeed,  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
The  Interior  Department,  of  course,  Is 
merely  carrying  out  terms  of  a  treaty 
under  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  Con- 
gress, and  has  conscientiously  tried  to  do 
what  It  conalderB  best  for  the  residents 
of  the  PribUof  Islands.    Yet.  it  has  long 
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been  obvious  that  legislative  action  is 
needed  which  would  provide  eflfectlve 
management  of  the  fur  seal  resource  and, 
at  the  same  time,  broaden  the  lives  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Pribilofs. 

The  pending  legislation  offers  a  solu- 
tion. It  would  retain  acid  improve  pro- 
tective measures  to  conserve  the  fur  seal 
resource;  preserve  historic  rights  of  the 
I^bilof  natives  and  take  fur  seals;  and 
would  further  delineate  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  premises.  More  important — ^It  would 
give  the  people  of  the  Pribilofs  the  op- 
portunity to  own  their  own  homes  and 
set  up  their  own  munlclpajuty  because  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interlof  would  be  au- 
ttiorlzed  to  transfer  to  them  title  to  land, 
houses  ond  other  property  now  owned  by 
the  Federal  Govenunent.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  transfer  of  the  responsibility 
for  health,  education,  and  welfare  from 
the  Interior  Department  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  bill  also  abolishes  the  "pass"  system 
that  requires  permission  to  visit  the 
Pribilofs,  and  provides  that  computation 
of  Federal  retirement  benefits  for  Prib- 
.  lovlans  Include  services  |  performed  by 
them  prior  to  1950.  ' 

When  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate,  It  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  transitional  grants  to  the  pro- 
posed St.  Paul  Island  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  first  grant,  amounting  to 
$50,000,  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  during  which  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  formed.  The  grant  will  be 
reduced  to  $40,000  the  second  year,  $30,- 
000  the  third  year,  $20,000  the  fourth 
year,  and  $10,000  the  fifth  and  last  year. 
The  payments  to  the  con^nunlty  will  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  oif  the  Treasury 
from  the  fur  seal  harvest  gross  receipts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ir^terior  Depart- 
ment is  most  an?dous  to  see  this  legisla- 
tion signed  into  law  as  the  management 
flexibility  it  provides  is  long  overdue. 
The  State  of  Alaska  f  avoids  early  passage 
of  the  bill  as  it  is  anxloiu  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  educating  the  Prlbllof 
children.  Finally,  and  most  Important, 
the  residents  of  the  Pribilofs  are  anxious 
for  "home  rule"  and  the  much  deserved 
retirement  credits  for  service  with  the 
Federal  Government  before  1950,  which 
will  allow  the  retired  workers  who  gave 
many  years  of  faithful  services  to  the 
Federal  Government — and  brought  prof- 
its In  excess  of  $27  million  to  the  Federal 
Treasury — the  opportunity  to  live  out  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  dignity.  It  Is, 
therefore,  my  sincere  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  adopted  with  a  reeoundlng  plu- 
rality. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  ibe  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  tliiie,  and  passed, 
And  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  |T 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


TO 


EXTEND 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speakeir.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  M«nbers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
1»e  and  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
RrcoRD  on  the  bill  8. 2102. 


AMENDING  THE  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT AND  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HH.  14355)  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad 
Unanployment  Insurance  Act,  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make 
certain  technical  changes,  to  provide  for 
survivor  benefits  to  children  ages  18  to 
21.  inclusive,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  14356 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  cusembled, 

TTTLm  I — AICXNDMXNTS  TO  THX  aAILBOAD  SBTIBJC- 
MENT   ACT    or    193T 

Sk.  101.  (a)  Section  1(e)  of  the  Ballroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out ",  Alaska,  Hawaii,". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1(h)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  2 
and  subsection  (a)  of  section  6"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "sections  2  and  6";  and 
by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  "(2)"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "(1)"  and  "(U)",  reflec- 
tively. 

(c)  Section  l(q)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "In  1966"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "from  time  to  time". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  from  the  third  sentence  of  the  last 
paragraph  thereof  the  phrase  "the  month" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"the  second  month  following  the  month". 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  from  clause  (U)  "who. 
if  her  husband  were  then  to  die,  would  be 
entitled  to  a  child's  annuity  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  5"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "who  meete  the  qualifications  pre- 
scribed In  section  6(1)  (1)  (with  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  (11)  (B)  thereof) "; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "from  time 
to  time"  Immediately  before  the  colon  pre- 
ceding the  first  proviso. 

(c)  Section  2(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "who.  If  her  husband  were 
then  to  die,  would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  subsection  (c)  of  section  6"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "who  meeta  the  quaU- 
flcations  prescribed  in  section  6(1)  (1)  (with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  clause  (U)  (B) 
thereof) ". 

(d)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  In  cases  where  an  annuity  awarded 
under  subsection  (a)  (3)  or  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  Increased  either  by  a  recomputatlon 
or  a  change  in  the  law,  the  reduction  for  the 
Increase  In  the  annuity  shaU  be  determined 
separately  and  the  period  with  respect  to 
which  the  reduction  applies  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  if  such  Increase  were  a  separate 
annuity  payable  for  and  after  the  first 
month  for  which  such  Increase  Is  effective." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  3(b)  (1)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "after  January  1, 
193T*  wherever  it  appears  in  said  section  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsequent  to  De- 
cember 31,  1936". 

(b)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  last  sentence  thereof 


the  following  new  sentence:  "Where  an  em- 
ployee claims  credit  for  months  of  service 
rendered  within  two  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment from  the  service  of  an  employer,  with 
respect  to  which  the  employer's  return  pur- 
suant to  section  8  of  this  Act  has  not  been 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  Board  before 
the  employee's  annuity  could  otherwise  be 
certified  for  payment,  the  Board  may.  In  Its 
discretion  (subject  to  subsequent  adjust- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  employee)  In- 
clude such  months  In  the  computation  of 
the  annxUty  without  further  verification  and 
may  consider  the  compensation  for  such 
months  to  be  the  average  of  the  compensa- 
tion for  months  In  the  last  period  for  which 
the  employer  has  filed  a  return  of  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employee  and  such  return 
has  been  centered  on  the  records  of  the 
Board." 

(c)  (1)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  from  the  first  proviso  In 
the  first  paragraph  the  following:  "is  less 
than  110  per  centum  of  the  amount,  or  110 
per  centum  of  the  additional  amount",  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "is 
less  than  the  total  amount,  or  the  additional 
amount,  plus  10  per  centimi  of  the  total 
amount";  by  Inserting  the  word  "and"  before 
"women  entitled  to  spouses'  annuities";  by 
striking  out  from  such  proviso  "and  Individ- 
uals entitled  to  Insurance  annuities  under 
subsection  (c)  of  section  5  on  the  basis  of 
disability  to  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age";  and  by  striking  out  the  last  comma 
from  such  proviso  and  all  that  foUows  in 
such  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "shall  be  Increased  propor- 
tionately to  such  total  amount,  or  such  ad- 
ditional amount,  plus  10  per  centvun  of  such 
total  amount." 

(3)  The  said  section  3(e)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "entire";  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph  ":  Provided  further.  That  If 
an  annuity  accrues  to  an  Individual  for  a 
part  of  a  month,  the  amount  payable  for 
such  part  of  a  month  under  the  preceding 
proviso  shall  be  one-thirtieth  of  the  amount 
payable  under  the  proviso  for  an  entire 
month,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  in 
such  part  of  a  month". 

(d)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  3(f)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  phrase 
"the  Social  Security  Act"  the  foUowlng:  ", 
as  In  effect  before  1967,". 

(e)  Section  3(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  cases  where  an  Individual  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  this  Act  disappears,  no  an- 
nuity shall  accrue  to  him  or  to  his  spouse 
as  such  with  respect  to  any  month  until  and 
unless  such  individual  is  shown,  by  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Board,  to  have  continued 
in  life  throughout  such  month.  Where  an 
annuity  would  accrue  for  months  iinder  sec- 
tion 2(a)  for  such  Individual,  and  under  sec- 
tion 2(e)  for  such  Individual's  spouse,  had 
he  been  shown  to  be  alive  during  such 
months,  he  shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes 
of  benefite  under  section  6,  to  have  died  In 
the  month  In  which  he  disappeared  and  to 
have  been  completely  Insured:  Provided, 
however.  That  If  he  is  later  determined  to 
have  been  alive  during  any  of  such  months, 
recovery  of  any  benefits  paid  on  the  basis 
of  his  compensation  under  section  5  for  the 
months  In  which  he  was  not  known  to  be 
alive,  minus  the  total  of  the  amoxints  that 
would  have  been  paid  as  a  spouse's  annuity 
during  such  mionths  (treating  the  applica- 
tion for  a  widow's  annuity  as  an  application 
for  a  spoxise's  annuity) ,  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  9." 

(f)  Section  3(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  If  the  amoxmt  of  any  annuity  com- 
puted under  this  section   (other  than  the 
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proviso  of  subsection  (e)),  under  section  2 
(other  than  a  spouse's  annuity  payable  in 
tbe  maximum  amount) ,  and  under  section  5, 
does  not,  after  any  adjustment,  end  In  a 
digit  denoting  5  cents.  It  sball  be  raised  so 
that  it  win  end  in  such  a  digit.  If  the 
amount  of  any  annuity  under  this  Act  (other 
than  an  annuity  ending  In  a  digit  denoting 
5  cents  pursuant  to  the  next  preceding  sen- 
tence) Is  not,  after  any  adjustment,  a  m\il- 
tlple  of  $0.10.  It  shall  be  raised  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  tO.lO." 

Sxc.  104.  Section  4  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsections  "(1)".  "(J)",  "(k)",  and  "(1)" 
as  "(h)",  "(1)".  "(])-.  and  "(k)".  respec- 
tively; by  redesignating  subsections  "(n)", 
"(o)",  "(P)".  "(q)'.  and  "(r)"  and  "(1)", 
"(m)".  "(n)",  "(o)",  and  "(P)".  repectlvely: 
by  striking  out  the  phrase  "subsection  (k)" 
In  subsection  "(k)"  as  redesignated,  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  ( J ) ";  and 
by  striking  out  "(p)  (1)"  In  subsection  "(1)" 
as  redesignated  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••(n)(l)". 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6(b)  of  tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "employee  en- 
titled to  receive  an  annuity  under  subsection 
(p)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "employee, 
which  child  (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (I)  (1)  (U)  (B) )  Is  entitled  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  subsection  (c) ,". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion 5(b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "no 
child  of  the  deceased  employee  Is  entitled" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  child  of  the 
deceased  employee  (without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (I)  (1)  (11)  (B))  Is 
entlUed". 

(2)  The  proviso  In  said  section  6(b)  and 
the  proviso  In  section  5(a)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "subsection  (e) 
or*. 

( c )  Section  6(f)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  s-intence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "If  there  be  no  such  widow  or 
widower,  such  lump  sum  shall  be  iiald — 

"(1)  If  all  or  part  of  the  burial  expenses 
of  such  Insured  Indlvldxial  which  are  In- 
curred by  or  through  a  funeral  home  or  fu- 
neral hcxnes  remain  iinpaid,  to  such  funeral 
home  or  funeral  homes  to  the  extent  of  such 
unpaid  expenses,  but  only  if  (A)  any  person 
who  assumed  the  resp>onslbiIlty  for  tlie  pay- 
ment of  all  or  any  part  of  such  burial  ex- 
penses files  an  application,  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  after  the  date  of  death 
of  such  Insured  Individual,  requesting  that 
such  payment  be  mads  to  such  funeral  home 
or  funeral  homes,  or  (B)  at  least  ninety  days 
have  elapsed  after  the  date  of  death  of  such 
insured  individual  and  prior  to  the  expiration 
at  such  ninety  days  no  person  has  asstuned 
responsibility  for  the  payment  of  any  such 
burial  expenses; 

"(11)  If  all  of  the  burial  expenses  of  such 
insured  Individual  which  were  Incurred  by 
or  through  a  funeral  home  or  f\ineral  homes 
have  been  paid  (Including  payments  made 
under  clause  (1)),  to  any  person  or  persons, 
equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the  extent  and 
In  the  proportions  that  he  or  they  shall  have 
paid  such  burial  expenses;  or 

"(lU)  If  any  pctrt  of  the  amount  payable 
under  this  subsection  remains  after  pay- 
ments have  been  made  pursuant  to  clauses 
(1)  and  (U)  to  any  person  tor  persons, 
equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the  extent  and 
In  the  proportions  that  be  or  they  shall  have 
paid  other  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
burial  of  such  Insured  Individual,  In  the 
following  order  of  priority:  (A)  expenses  of 
opening  and  closing  the  grave  ot  such  In- 
sured Individual,  (B)  expenses  of  providing 
the  burial  plot  of  such  insured  Individual, 
and  (C)  any  remaining  expenses  In  oonneo- 
tlon  with  the  burial  of  such  Insured 
IndlvlduaL-. 


and  (2)  by  striking  out  ffom  the  third  sen- 
tence thereof  all  after  the  phrase  "this  para- 
graph" where  It  appears  tbe  second  time  In 
such  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "to  the  widow  or  widower  to 
whom  a  lump  sum  would  have  been  payable 
under  this  paragraph  except  for  the  fact 
that  a  monthly  benefit  under  this  section 
was  payable  for  the  month  In  which  the 
employee  died  and  who  will  not  have  died 
before  receiving  payment  of  8\ich  lump  sum." 

(d)(1)  Section  5(f)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "1961"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  before  January  1,  1966.  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  all  employee 
taxes  payable  by  him  or  her  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965.  under  tbe  provisions  of  section 
3201  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 
plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  compen- 
sation on  which  such  taxes  were  payable, 
deeming  the  compensation  attributable  to 
creditable  military  service  rendered  after 
June  30,  1963,  to  be  taxable  compensation, 
and  one-half  of  the  taxes  payable  by  an 
employee  representative  under  section  3211 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  be  em- 
ployee taxes  payable  under  section  3201  of 
such  Act".  The  said  section  5(f)  (2)  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  before 
the  proviso  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(for  this  purpose,  payments  to 
IM^vlders  of  services  under  section  21  of  this 
Act  and  tbe  amount  of  the  employee  tax 
attributable  to  so  much  In  tax  rate  as  Is  de- 
rived from  section  3101(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  shaU  be  disre- 
garded) :". 

(2)  The  said  section  5(f)  (2)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "upon 
attaining  retirement  age  (as  defined  In  sec- 
ctlon  216(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)" 
wherever  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "upon  attaining  the  age  of 
eligibility". 

(e)  Section  5(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  thereof. 

(f)  Section  5(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  In  paragraph  3(1)  after  "Retire- 
ment Acts"  the  following:  "as  In  effect  before 
1947"  and  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"; 
by  Inserting  after  "employee"  In  paragraph 
3(11)  "before  1947",  and  by  changing  the 
period  to  a  semicolon  and  Inserting  there- 
after the  word  "and";  by  Inserting  after 
paragraph  3(11)  the  following:  "(111)  any 
lump-sum  benefit,  paid  to  the  same  person, 
with  respect  to  the  death  of  such  employee 
under  subsect'on  (f)(2)";  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (3)  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  pcuagnqth: 

"(4)  Any  annuity  for  a  month  prior  to 
the  month  in  which  application  Is  filed  shall 
be  reduced,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  neces- 
sary, so  that  it  will  not  render  erroneous  any 
annuity  which,  before  the  filing  of  such  ap- 
plication, the  Board  has  certified  for  i>ay- 
ment  for  such  prior  month."; 

and  by  changing  "(4)"  to  "(5)"  in  the  last 
paragraph  thereof. 

(g)  Section  6(1)(1)(U)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  t>efore  ";  or"  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided,  however.  That  In  deter- 
mining an  Individual's  excess  earnings  for  a 
year  for  the  piirpoees  of  this  section  and 
section  3(e)  there  shall  not  be  Included  his 
Income  from  employment  or  self-employ- 
ment during  months  beginning  with  the 
month  with  respect  to  which  he  ceases  to  be 
qualified  for  an  annuity  or  ceases,  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  excess  earnings,  to  be 
Included  In  tbe  computation  under  section 
3(e)". 

(h)  Section  6(])  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  tbe  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided,  however. 
That  the  annuity  of  a  child  qualified  under 
subsection  (1)(1)(U)(C)  of  this  secUon 
shall  cease  to  be  payable  with  the  month 
preceding   the   third   month   following  the 


month  In  which  he  ceases  to  be  unable  to 
engage  In  any  regular  employment  by  rea- 
son of  a  permanent  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition unless  In  the  month  herein  first  men- 
tioned he  qualifies  for  an  annuity  iindei 
one  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act". 

(1)  SecUon  5(k)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  210(a)  (10)"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  210(a)  (9)". 

(J)(l)  SecUon  5(1)  (1)  (11)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  uncle"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "uncle,  brother,  or 
sister". 

(2)  The  e&ld  secUon  5(1)(1)(U)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "and  shall  b« 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  shall  have 
a  i>erm&nent  physical  or  mental  condition 
which  Is  such  that  he  Is  unable  to  engage  In 
any  regular  employment:  Provided.  That 
such  disability  began  before  the  child  at- 
tains age  eighteen;  and"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and — 

"(A)  shall  be  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age;  or 

"(B)  shall  be  less  than  twenty-two  yean 
of  age  and  a  full-time  student  at  an  educa- 
tional Institution  (determined  as  prescribed 
in  this  paragraph);  or 

"(C)  shall,  without  regard  to  his  age,  be 
unable  to  engage  in  any  regular  employment 
by  reason  of  a  permanent  physical  or  men- 
tal condlUon  which  began  before  he  attained 
age  eighteen,  and". 

(3)  SecUon  6(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  (1)  by  InserUng  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  ",  or  If  such  widow  or  widower 
would  be  paid  benefits,  as  such,  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  but  for  Uu 
fact  that  the  employee  died  Insured  under 
this  Act";  (11)  by  Inserting  after  "subsec- 
tion (f )  of  secUon  2"  In  the  fourth  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "and  subsection  (t) 
of  section  3";  (111)  by  Inserting  after  sucb 
foiuth  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  determining  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  subeecUon  (f)  of  section  3  whether 
an  applicant  Is  the  grandchild,  brother,  or 
sister  of  an  employee  as  claimed,  the  rules 
set  forth  In  section  216(h)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  In  effect  prior  to  1957,  shall 
be  applied  the  same  as  if  such  persons  were 
Included  in  such  section  216(h)(1).":  (It) 
by  changing  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
to  a  period  and  inserting  thereafter  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  provisions  of  paragraph  (8)  of 
secUon  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(defining  the  terms  full-time  student'  and 
'educational  InsUtutlon')  shall  be  applied 
by  the  Board  In  the  administration  of  this 
seoUon  as  If  the  references  therein  to  the 
Secretary  were  references  to  the  Board.  For 
purposes  of  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(J)  of  this  secUon,  a  chUd  entlUed  to  a 
child's  Insurance  annuity  only  on  the  basis 
of  being  a  full-time  student  described  in 
clause  (11)  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  cease 
to  be  qualified  therefor  In  the  first  month 
during  no  part  of  which  he  is  a  full-time 
student,  or  the  month  in  which  he  attains 
age  22,  whichever  first  occurs.  A  child  whose 
enUtlement  to  a  child's  insurance  annuity, 
on  the  basis  of  the  compensation  of  an  in- 
sured individual,  terminated  with  the  month 
preceding  the  month  In  which  such  child 
attained  age  eighteen,  or  with  a  subsequent 
month,  may  again  become  entitled  to  such 
an  annuity  (providing  no  event  to  disqualify 
the  child  has  occurred)  beginning  with  the 
first  month  thereafter  in  which  he  is  a  full- 
time  student  and  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  If  he  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  such  reentltlement.";  and  (v)  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  from  the  end  of 
parag«^)hs  "(2)",  "(3)".  "(6)".  "(7)",  wul 
"(9)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(k)  Section  6(1)  (9)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph   thereof  the   following  new 
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sentence:  "In  any  case  where  oredlt  Is  claimed 
for  months  of  service  within  two  years  prior 
to  the  death  of  the  employee  who  rendered 
such  service,  with  respect  to  which  the  em- 
ployer's return  pursuant  to  section  8  of  this 
Act  has  not  been  entered  oh  the  records  of 
the  Board  before  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion could  otherwise  be  cgitlfied  for  pay- 
ment, the  Board  may.  In  Its! discretion  (sub- 
ject to  subsequent  adjustment  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  survivor)  include  the  compen- 
sation for  such  months  In  (he  computation 
of  the  benefit  without  further  verlflcaUon 
and  may  consider  the  compeoisation  for  such 
months  to  be  the  average  at  the  compen- 
sation for  months  in  the  j  last  period  for 
which  the  employer  has  flle4  a  reUirn  of  the 
compensation  of  such  emplot^e." 

SIC.  106.  Section  8  of  thelsallroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
from  the  first  sentence  th^  phrase  "\uider 
oath":  and  by  striking  out  ^rom  the  second 
sentence  the  phrase  "clalmad  to  will  have 
been  paid"  and  Inserting  Ox  lieu  thereof 
"claimed  to  have  been  pald'f. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  first  seiitience  of  section 
9(a)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Individual", 
where  It  appears  the  third  liiine,  the  foUow- 
lng: "or,  on  the  basis  of  the  {enme  compensa- 
tion, any  other  Individual,"; 

(b)  The  second  sentence  Cf  such  secUon 
8(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase 
"such  individual"  where  It  first  appears  In 
such  sentence,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■the  individual  to  whom  more  than  the  cor- 
rect amoimt  has  been  paid". 

Sec.  108.  Section  10  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  (1)  by  Insert- 
ing after  tbe  seventh  sentedoe  of  subsection 
(b)4  the  foUowlng  new  seqlience:  "Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  |$ubsectlon.  the 
Board  may  furnish  Information  from  such 
records  and  data  to  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion upon  payment  by  such!  person  or  orga- 
nization to  the  Board  of  the  cost  Incurred 
by  the  Board  by  reason  thereof;  and  the 
amounts  so  paid  to  the  Soard  shaU  be 
credited  to  the  Railroad  il^tlrement  Ac- 
count."; and  (11)  by  Inserting  after  the  end 
of  such  section  10  the  foUdvlng  new  para- 
graph: 1 

"6.  In  addition  to  the  potvYers  and  duties 
expressly  provided,  the  Board  shall  have  and 
exercise  with  respect  to  tht  admlnlstraUon 
of  this  Act  such  of  the  powers,  duties,  and 
remedies  provided  in  subsections  (d),  (m), 
and  (n)  of  section  12  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  asi  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  express  pitqvislons  of  this 
Act."  ! 

Sec.  109.  (a)  SecUon  ig(a]i  of  the  RaUroad 
Eetirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  proviso  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "Provided,  however, 
That,  regardless  of  the  lega}  competency  or 
Incompetency  of  an  Indlvldatd  entitled  to  a 
benefit  (under  any  Act  administered  by  the 
Board)  the  Board  may.  If  Jt  finds  the  in- 
terest of  such  Individual  to  be  served  thereby, 
recognize  actions  by,  and  cnnduct  transac- 
tions with,  and  make  payments  to,  such  in- 
dividual, or  recognize  actiop*  by,  and  con- 
duct transactions  with,  and  tnake  payments 
to,  a  relaUve  or  some  other  person  for  such 
Individual's  xise  and  benefit^** 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  eectlon  19(b)  of 
roch  Act  is  amended  by  InserUng  after  "in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Board."  the  foUowlng:  "but  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  subsection.". 

Sk.  110.  Section  20  of  ttie  Railroad  Re- 
tlnment  Act  of  1937  U  ametxled  by  striking 
out  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  20.". 

8ic.  111.  SecUon  202  of  part  XL  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  put  "(g)  to  (1)" 
wd  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(g)  to  (k)". 

Effective  dattia 
Stc.  112.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
we  several  sections  of  this  HUe  shall  be  ef- 


fective on  the  enactment  date  of  this  Act 
except  as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  sections 
102(a)  and  105(h)  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
speot  to  detertnlnaUons  of  recovery  from 
dlsabUlty  made  on  or  after  the  enactment 
date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
102(b)  and  102(c)  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  months  after  tbe  month  of  enact- 
ment. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
102(d)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
recomputatlons  made,  or  changes  In  law  en- 
acted, on  or  after  the  enactment  date  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
103(b)  and  105(k)  shaU  be  effective  with 
respect  to  annuities  awarded  on  or  after  the 
enactment  date  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
103(c)(1)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
annuities  accruing  in  or  after  the  month  of 
enactment. 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
103(c)  (2),  103(f),  and  lOS(f)  shaU  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  awards  made  on  or  after 
the  enactment  date  of  this  Act. 

(h)  "me  amendments  made  by  section 
103(e)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
months  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

(1)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  sections 
105(a).  106(b)(1).  and  105(J)(2)  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  annuities  accruing 
for  months  after  1964,  where  pursuant  to 
the  next  sentence,  no  application  for  the 
annuity  Is  required  or.  if  required,  such  ap- 
plication is  filed  within  one  year  after  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  otherwise, 
the  twelve-month  limitation  on  retroac- 
tivity, provided  for  in  section  6(J)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  shaU  apply. 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is  not  en- 
titled to  a  child's  Insurance  annuity  under 
section  5(c)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  for  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted,  such  amendments  shall  apply  only 
on  the  basis  of  an  application  filed  In  or 
after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted; 
except  that  no  appUcatlon  shall  be  required 
of  a  chUd  age  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  inclu- 
sive, with  respect  to  whom  the  Board  has 
information  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  of  his  eliglbUity  for  an  annuity  under 
the  amendments  made  by  section  105(J)  (2) 
of  this  Act  through  the  application  of  section 
3(e)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 

(J)  The  amendments  made  by  section  108 
(c)(1)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
lump-siim  payments  awarded  on  or  after  the 
enactment  date  of  this  Act. 

(k)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
106(c)  (2)  ShaU  be  effective  with  respect  to 
deaths  occurring  in  or  after  the  twelfth 
month  preceding  the  month  of  enactment. 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  section  106 
(d)(1)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
deaths  occurring  on  or  after  the  enactment 
date  of  this  Act. 

(m)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
105(g)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
deductions  made  In  the  calendar  year  1966 
and  thereafter. 

(n)  The  amendments  made  by  section  105 
(J)(l)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
annuities  under  section  5(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  for  months  after  the  month 
In  which  tills  Act  is  enacted;  except  that  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  was  not  en- 
titied  to  an  annuity  under  section  6(c)  of 
such  Act  for  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
was  enacted,  such  amendment  shall  apply 
only  on  the  basis  of  an  application  lUed 
in  or  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  is 
enacted. 

(o)  "Hie  amendment  made  by  section  105 
(J)(3)(l)  ShaU  be  effective  with  respect  to 
aimulties  for  months  after  the  month  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.    No  lump-sum  bene- 


fit tuider  section  5(f)(2)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  shaU  be  awarded 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in 
any  case  In  which  an  Individual  survive*  who 
would  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  the 
amendment  made  by  this  secUon  unless 
such  Individual  executes  an  election  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  5(f)(2)  before 
attainment  of  age  60  to  have  such  t>eneflt 
paid  in  Ueu  of  other  benefits. 

TITLE   n — AMENDMENTS   TO    THE    EAnjtOAO   DIT. 
EMPLOYMENT  IKSTTRAKCX  ACT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  1(1)  of  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  8"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  6  of  this  Act". 

(b)  SecUon  l(k)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "$600"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$750". 

(c)  Sections  1(8)  and  l(t)  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  ",  Alaska 
Hawaii,". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  RaUroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  line  from  the  Uble 
thereof  and  by  substituting  "$750"  for  "700" 
in  the  second  line  of  such  table. 

(b)  Section  2(g)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  aU  of  said  section  after 
"whom  any"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "accrued  annuities  under  section 
3(f)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  are  paid.  In  the  event  that  no  such 
accrued  annuities  are  paid,  and  if  appUcatlon 
for  such  accrued  benefits  is  fUed  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  two  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Individual  to  whom  such  benefits  ac- 
crued, such  accrued  benefits  shaU  be  paid 
upon  certification  by  the  Board,  to  the  in- 
dividual or  IncUvlduala  who  would  be  entlUed 
thereto  under  secUon  3(f)  (1)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1987  if  such  accrued 
benefits  were  accrued  annuities.  If  there  U 
no  Individual  to  whom  all  or  any  part  of  such 
accrued  benefits  can  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  foregoing  provisions,  such  benefits 
or  part  thereof  shaU  escheat  to  the  credit  of 
the  account." 

Sec.  203.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "under 
oath". 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  8(b)  of  the  RaU- 
road Unemployment  Insxuance  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "3%  per  centtim" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "4  per  centxim". 

(b)  SecUon  8(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  1800  or  2700  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  3661  of  such  code"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  provisions  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act". 

Sec.  205.  Sections  10(a)  and  11(a)  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "0.2  per  cen- 
tum" and  insertUig  in  Ueu  thereof  "0.25  per 
centum". 

Sec.  206.  Section  12  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Board  may 
furnish  such  Information  to  any  person  or 
organization  upon  payment  by  such  person 
or  organization  to  the  Board  of  the  cost  in- 
curred by  the  Board  by  reason  thereof;  and 
the  amounts  so  paid  to  the  Board  shaU  be 
credited  to  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
surance administration  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  11(a)  of  this  Act.";  and  by 
striking  out  "section  3(a)"  from  subsection 
(g)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  3". 

TITLE  ni AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAILBOAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT,  THE  KAnJIOAD  tTNEMPLOTMENT 
IN8UKANCE  ACT,  AND  THE  RAOJtOAO  RETIRX- 
MENT   TAX   ACT 

SBC.  SOI.  Sections  3(c),  6(f)(3),  and  5(1) 
(9)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937. 
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8«ctlona  8(a)  and  8(b)  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insxirance  Act,  and  sections 
aaoi.  Saoa.  sail,  and  saai  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  are  amended  by — 

(I)  striking  out  "before  the  calendar 
month  next  following  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  was  amended  In  19S0",  wherever 
such  language  appears  In  such  sections  3(c), 
6(f)  (3),  6(1)  (9),  8(a)  and  8(b).  and  Insert- 
ing In  each  Instance  In  lieu  thereof  "before 
June  1, 1058": 

(II)  by  striking  out  the  language  "after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  was  so  amended" 
wherever  such  language  appears  in  such  sec- 
tions 8(a)  and  6(b)  and  Inserting  In  each 
Instance  In  Ueu  thereof  "after  Bfay  31.  I960": 

(III)  by  striking  out  the  language  "after 
the  month  In  which  this  provision  was 
amended  In  1959",  wherever  such  language 
appears  In  such  sections  3302  and  3221.  and 
Inserting  In  each  Instance  In  Ueu  thereof 
"after  September  30.  1965": 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  from  such  sections 
3(c).  5(f)  (2),  and  5(1)  (8)  the  language  be- 
ginning with  "$400"  down  through  the 
phrase  "was  so  amended"  where  such  phrase 
appears  the  third  time  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof: 

(a)  in  such  section  3(c)  the  following: 
"$400  for  any  month  after  May  31.  19S9.  and 
before  November  1,  1963,  or  In  excess  of  $450 
for  any  month  after  October  31.  1963,  and 
before  October  1. 1965,  or  In  excess  of  (1)  $460, 
or  (11)  an  amount  eqtial  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
current  maximum  annual  taxable  'wages'  as 
defined  In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964,  whichever  Is  greater,  for 
any  month  after  September  30,  1965": 

(b)  In  such  section  6(f)(2)  the  loUow- 
Ing:  "$400  for  any  month  after  May  31,  1959, 
and  before  November  1,  1963.  and  In  excess 
of  $460  for  any  month  after  October  31,  1963, 
and  before  October  1.  1966,  and  In  excess  of 
(1)  $450,  or  (11)  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  current  maximum  annual 
taxable  'wages'  as  defined  In  section  3121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  whichever 
Is  greater,  for  any  month  after  September  80, 
1965":  and 

(c)  In  such  section  6(1)  (9)  the  following: 
*>ioo  for  any  month  after  May  31,  1969,  and 
before  November  1,  1963,  any  excess  of  $450 
for  any  month  after  October  31,  1963,  and 
before  October  1,  1965,  and  any  excess  of  (1) 
$450,  or  (11)  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth 
at  the  current  maximum  annual  taxable 
'wages'  as  defined  In  section  3131  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964,  whichever  is 
greater,  for  any  month  after  September  30, 
1965"; 

(V)  by  striking  out  from  such  aectlona 
3301.  3203,  3311,  and  3321  the  language 
(wherever  it  appears  in  such  aectlona)  be- 
ginning with  "$400"  down  through  the 
phrase  "was  so  amended"  where  such  phrase 
appears  the  second  time  in  such  langxiage 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(i)  $450,  or  (11)  an  amount  eqtial  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  ctirrent  TwytTwutw  fcnTm^^ 
taxable  "wagee'  a«  defined  in  section  3121  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  which- 
ever is  greater,  for  any  month  after  Septem- 
ber 80.  1966";    and 

(Ti)  by  striking  out  from  the  proviso  In 
such  sections  3201  and  3311,  from  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  stich  section  3321  the  phraae 
"after  December  31,  1964"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "after  September  SO,  1966". 

8k.  302.  Section  3a21(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Betlrement  Tax  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Where  compensation  for  servicea 
rendered  in  a  month  is  paid  an  employee  by 
two  or  more  employers,  one  of  the  employers 
who  has  knowledge  of  such  Joint  employ- 
ment may,  by  proper  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  by  agreement  with  such 
other  employer  or  employers  as  to  settlement 
of  their  respective  liabilities  under  this  sec- 
tion and  section  8302,  elect  for  the  tax  im- 


posed by  section  3301  and  this  section  to 
apply  to  all  of  the  compensation  paid  by 
stich  employer  for  such  month  as  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  of  compensa- 
tion In  respect  to  which  taxes  are  Imposed  by 
such  section  3201  and  this  section:  and  in 
such  a  case  the  liability  of  such  other  em- 
ployer or  employers  under  this  section  and 
section  3202  shall  be  limited  to  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  the  compensation  paid 
by  the  electing  employer  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  section 
3201  and  this  section  apply. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  6PRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  good  bill.  It  was  considered  b^  the 
subcommittee  and  passed  out  of  the  sub- 
committee unanimously  and  It  passed  the 
full  committee  unanimously.  I  will  ask 
the  cliairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
ToRBERT  Macdonald,  of  Massachusctts, 
to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAC7DONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  was  drafted  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  and  recommended  by  the 
Board  to  the  committee.  At  the  hearings 
It  was  supported  by  the  representatives 
of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  wit- 
nesses representing  the  carriers  ex- 
pressed no  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  bill  makes  a  very  substantial  num- 
ber of  changes  In  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  which  are  discussed  in  consid- 
erable detail  in  the  report  on  the  bill. 
The  most  Important  changes  made  by 
the  bill  are  two:  First,  the  bUl  provides 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  for  children  over  the  age  of  18  and 
below  the  age  of  22  while  they  are  attend- 
ing school.  These  benefits  will  be  pay- 
able retroactively  to  January  1.  1965,  or 
to  the  date  the  child  attains  age  18, 
whichever  last  occurred,  and  will  there- 
by bring  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
provisions  relating  to  coverage  of  stu- 
dents into  conformity  with  the  similar 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended  in  1965. 

The  second  important  change  involves 
what  is  known  as  the  residual  lump  sum. 
The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  contains  a 
feature  providing  that  every  person  who 
pays  taxes  into  the  fund  is  guaranteed 
that  he  or  his  survivors  would  receive  In 
benefits  for  virtue  of  those  pasonents  into 
the  fimd  not  less  than  the  total  amotmt 
which  that  individual  has  paid  in  taxes 
into  the  fund,  plus  an  additional  amoimt 
designed  to  represent  interest  on  the  sums 
deposited  into  the  railroad  retirement 
fund.  For  example.  If  an  employee  has 
paid  <4,000  into  the  fund  and  dies  after 
receiving  $3,000  in  benefits,  not  less  than 
$1,000  plus  this  Increased  allowance  will 
be  payable  either  In  benefits  or  as  a  lump 
sum  to  his  survivors  or  his  estate  as  ap- 
plicable. 

The  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  specifying  the  amounts  to  be 
paid  for  the  residual  lump-sum.  benefit 
are  tailored  precisely  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
and  each  time  the  base  wages  subject  to 
tax  imder  that  act  have  been  increased 
it  has  been  necessary  to  amend  the  pro- 
vision for  the  residual  lump  sum  in  orde: 


to  reflect  in  that  section  the  Increased 
taxes  payable  by  employees. 

Last  year,  because  of  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween medicare  and  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system,  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  base  wages  subject  to  tax 
imder  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act, 
but  no  change  was  made  at  that  time  in 
the  provision  for  the  residue^  lump  sum. 
This  bill  makes  the  appropriate  changes 
in  section  5(f)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment  Act  to  reflect  the  new  $550  a  month 
base  wages  subject  to  tax,  and  the  rate 
of  taxes  applicable  to  those  wages. 

In  addition  to  making  these  two 
changes,  plus  a  number  of  technical  and 
clerical  changes  in  the  law,  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  rectifjrlng  some  injus- 
tices that  have  arisen.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Section  102(b)(1)  provides  for  a 
spouse's  annuity  on  the  basis  of  having 
a  child  in  her  ctu'e  regardless  of  the  em- 
ployee's having  a  current  connection 
with  the  railroad  industry. 

Section  103(c)(1)  provides  for  apply- 
ing  the  10-percent  increase  in  the  social 
security  minimum  before  rather  than 
after  reduction  for  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Section  103(c)(2)  provides  that  the 
social  security  minimum  should  be  ap- 
plicable on  the  annuity  accrual  date- 
rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing month — where  the  annuity  be- 
gins in  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Section  103(e)  provides  that  where  an 
aimuitant  has  disappeared  he  would  be 
assumed  to  be  dead,  and  a  widow's— 
instead  of  a  spouse's — annuity  would  be 
payable  subject  to  an  adjustment  if  he  is 
found  to  be  alive. 

Section  105(c)(2)  would  permit  the 
payment  of  the  deferred  insurance  lump 
sum  under  section  5(f)  (1)  of  the  act  to 
a  widow  or  widower  whether  or  not 
either  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  on  the 
basis  of  the  employee's  death  at  the  time 
the  lump  sum  becomes  payable. 

Section  105(g)  would  eliminate— for 
purposes  of  the  work  deduction  require- 
ment in  survivor  annuity  cases— all 
earnings  in  months  after  the  month  in 
which  the  annuitant's  qualification  for 
the  survivor  annuity  ceases. 

Section  105(j)  (1)  would  not  disqualify 
a  child  for  a  survivor  annuity  if  the  child 
is  adopted  by  a  brother  or  sister. 

Section  105 (J)  (3),  clause  (1).  provides 
that  a  widow  or  widower  not  entitled  to 
an  annuity,  as  such.  UQder  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  because  of  not  living 
with  the  employee  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  not  entitled  to  a  benefit,  as 
such,  under  the  Social  Security  Act  be- 
cause the  employee  died  insured  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  would  be 
deemed  to  have  been  living  with  the  em- 
ployee at  the  time  of  his  death  and  be 
paid  annuities  \mder  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act. 

Section  108  (U)  would  permit  the  cred- 
iting to  the  railroad  retirement  account 
of  the  payments  made  to  the  Board  for 
administrative  services  rendered  to  per- 
sons or  organizations — such  as  Insur- 
ance companies  or  organizations  of  rail- 
road labor  or  railroad  management. 

We  held  hearings  on  this  bill  and  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
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ordered  it  rejwrted  to  the  'House  unani- 
mously, and  I  urge  the  House  to  pass  the 

bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imaiilmous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mass£u:husetts 
[Mr.  BuRKx]  may  extend  jhis  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,    i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Uassachusetts?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Massachusettc,  the  Honor- 
able ToRBERT  H.  Macdonaid,  in  support 
of  this  legislation  granting  a  7-percent 
Increase  to  those  on  railrqad  retirement. 
I  strongly  support  the  bill  that  provides 
benefits  for  surviving  children  in  the 
age  group  from  18  to  21,  jtncluslve,  who 
are  full-time  students,  "these  improve- 
ments in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
are  similar  to  those  granted  in  the  social 
security  bill  passed  last  year.  I  filed  two 
WIls  this  yesu-  dealing  with  this  problem 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee incorporated  the  provisions  of  my 
bills  into  these  two  bills. 

The  gentleman  from  iMassachusetts 
[Mr.  Macdonald]  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  excellent  woiiL 

The  rising  cost  of  living,  infiation,  has 
bit  retirees  harder  than  $iiy  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  Tliey  are  feeling 
the  brunt  of  spiraling  costs.  Time  is  of 
the  essence  and  this  legislation  should 
be  rushed  along  for  the  President's 
signature. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  main  provision  of  thld  bill  relates  to 
the  survivors'  children  receiving  pay- 
ments up  to  the  age  of  22  provided  they 
stay  in  school.  That  is  tte  big  change. 
There  are  two  other  important  changes 
which  should  be  noted,  I  uiink.  An  em- 
ployee who  dies  and  who  has  not  worked 
long  enough  to  get  anything  imder  this 
act  will  have  his  payments  refimded. 

There  Is  a  slight  change  in  the  spouse's 
annuity,  and  I  think  my  coUeagues 
ought  to  know  that  all  th0  amendments 
tn  this  bill  will  cost  $7.8  million  a  year 
and  will  not  affect  the  s^urity  of  the 
fond.  In  my  opinion,  thl$  bill  ought  to 
pass,  and  I  recommend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues. I 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  Tj 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theit  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  geritleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speak^t.  HH.  14355 
lias  my  enthusiastic  suppott. 

The  measure  makes  a  number  of  tech- 
nical amendments  wliich  l^ve  very  little 
consequential  effect  on  co^ts  or  benefits. 
However,  they  are  absolutely  vital  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  system. 

The  bill  does  contain  two  Important 
Ribstantive  amendments.  'One  relates  to 
the  residual  benefit  payable  under  sec- 
tion 5 (f )  (2)  of  the  statute.  This  amend- 
°^t  guarantees  that  the  employee  will 
J«»Pture  all  of  the  premiums  he  has 
P&w  Into  the  railroad  retirement  fimd. 
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plus  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  Interest, 
after  he  retires  and  before  he  dies,  or 
that  the  difference  will  be  paid  to  his 
estate  after  his  death. 

The  other  substantive  amendment  is 
one  which  I  proposed  in  H  Jl.  10537  which 
I  introduced  on  October  18,  1965.  This 
amendment  does  nothing  more  or  less 
than  grant  to  children  of  a  deceased 
railroad  worker  the  same  treatment  that 
Congress  accorded  children  of  a  deceased 
social  security  worker  in  the  socisJ  secu- 
rity bill  passed  in  1965.  Under  that  bill, 
the  widow  will  continue  to  receive  bene- 
nts  tor  cmidren  until  they  reach  their 
22d  birthday,  so  long  sis  they  are  enrolled 
full  time  in  school.  Under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  as  formerly  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  the  cutoff  age  for 
such  benefits  is  18.  The  amendment  in 
HJl.  14355  will  advance  the  cutoff  age 
to  22  thereby  and  accord  equal  treat- 
ment to  children  of  railroad  workers 
and  social  security  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  correction  should 
have  been  made  promptly  after  the  so- 
cial security  amendment  was  adopted. 
The  delay  has  caused  some  Inconvenience 
and  some  personal  anxiety  and  hardship 
to  distraught  widows  of  deceased  rail- 
road workers  who  have  children  over  the 
age  of  18  in  school.  It  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  able  to  advise  those  who 
have  written  to  me  that  this  act  of  sim- 
ple Justice  has  finally  been  consummated. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  a  special  effort 
will  be  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  to  persuade  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  to  act  ex- 
peditiously. Only  a  short  time  remains 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  and  tlmte  is 
of  the  essence. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H  Jl.  14355,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHILD  PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
3298)  to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  to  ban  hazard- 
ous toys  and  articles  intended  for  chil- 
dren, and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as 
to  be  dangerous  in  the  household  regard- 
less of  labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpack- 
aged  articles  Intended  for  household  use. 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.  3298 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TtTLB 

SsCTioH  1.  Tbla  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"OhUd  Protection  Act  of  1966." 

AFFUCanON  OV  TBSOLKL  HAZAKDOTTB  BUB8TAKCKS 

labklhto  act  to  abticlss  BZASiKa  oa  con- 
TADmra  pxsTicmxs,  and  to  xmTACKAOZD 
HAZAanouB  substances 

Sac  a.  (a)  Section  a(f)(a)  at  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  (15  UJ3.C. 
1261(f)(2)),  which  excludes  "economic  poi- 


sons" subject  to  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Bodenticide  Act  and  certain 
other  articles  from  the  term  "hazardous  sub- 
stance", is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
but  such  term  shaU  apply  to  any  article 
which  is  not  Itself  an  economic  poison  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlclde  Act  but  which  is  a 
hazardous  substance  within  the  meaning  of 
subparagraph  1  of  this  paragraph  by  reason 
of  bearing  or  containing  such  an  economic 
poison". 

(b)  So  much  of  section  2(n)  of  such  Act 
(15  UjS.C.  1261  (n)),  defining  the  term 
"label",  as  precedes  the  semicolon  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(n)  the  term  'label'  means  a  display  of 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  the 
Immediate  container  of  any  substance  or,  in 
the  case  of  an  article  which  Is  impacki^ed 
or  is  not  packaged  tn  an  immediate  con- 
tainer Intended  or  suitable  for  delivery  to  the 
ultimate  consimier,  a  display  of  such  matter 
directly  upon  the  article  Involved  or  upon  a 
tag  or  other  suitable  material  affixed  thereto". 

(c)  (1)  Paragraph  (p)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  (16  TJS.C.  1261  (p) ),  defining  the  terms 
"mlsbranded  package"  and  "mlsbranded 
package  of  a  hazardous  substance",  la 
amended  by  changing  so  much  of  such  para- 
graph as  precedes  subparagraph  (1)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

(p)  "The  term  'mlsbranded  hazardous 
substance'  means  a  hazardous  substance 
(including  a  toy,  or  other  article  Intended 
for  use  by  chUdren,  which  Is  a  hazardous 
substance,  or  which  bears  or  contains  a 
hazardous  substance  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  siisceptibie  of  access  by  a  child  to  whom 
such  toy  or  other  article  la  entrusted)  In- 
tended, or  packaged  tn  a  form  suitable,  for 
\ise  in  the  household  or  by  chUdren,  which 
substance  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  or 
pursuant  to  section  3,  fails  to  bear  a 
label—". 

(2)  Such  paragraph  (p)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out,  in  subparagraph 
(1),  all  01  clause  (J)  through  the  word  "and" 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(J) 
the  statement  (1)  'Keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
children'  or  its  practical  equivalent,  or,  (U) 
If  the  article  is  intended  for  use  by  children 
and  is  not  a  banned  hazardous  substance, 
adequate  directions  for  the  protection  of 
chUdren  from  the  hazard,  and". 

(d)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (15  VS.C. 
1262  (b)),  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  ea- 
tablish  reasonable  variations  or  additional 
label  requirements  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety,  la 
amended  by  changing  so  much  of  such  sub- 
section as  follows  the  semicolon  to  read  aa 
foUows:  "and  any  such  hazardous  substance 
intended,  or  packaged  in  a  form  suitable,  for 
use  in  the  household  or  by  children,  which 
fails  to  bear  a  label  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  mls- 
branded hazardous  substance." 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  (16  tJ.S.C.  1262(d)),  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  except  containers  of  hazard- 
ous substances  with  respect  to  which  ade- 
quate requirements  satisfying  the  purposes 
of  such  Act  have  been  established  by  or  pur- 
suant to  another  Act,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "hazardous  substance  or"  before  "con- 
tainer of  a  hazardous  substance". 

(f)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (15  tT-8.C.  1263), 
setting  forth  prohibited  acts,  is  amended  aa 
foUows: 

(1)  Paragraphs  (a),  (c),  and  (g)  of  aucb 
section  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"mlsbranded  package  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mls- 
branded hazardous  substance"; 

(a)  Paragraphs  (b)  and  (f)  of  such  Mo- 
tion are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "be- 
ing In  a  mlsbranded  package"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "being  a  mlsbranded  hazard- 
ous substance". 
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(g)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  (18  XJJS.C.  1364)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  mlsbranded  paclcages"  in  clause  (2) 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  mis- 
branded  hazardous  substance". 

(h)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  (16  VS.C. 
1386 (a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Any 
hazardous  substance  that  Is  in  a  mlsbranded 
package"  tmd  Inserting  In  lieu  therectf  "Any 
mlsbranded  hazardous  substance". 

(I)  Section  14(a)  of  such  Act  (16  VB.O. 
1273 (a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  mls- 
branded packages"  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  mls- 
branded hazardotu  substance". 

KZCLUBION,  mOM  DrmSTATX  COMKXBCX,  OF 
TOTS  AND  OTHER  CHILDBSM'S  AaTICI.ES  OON- 
TAININO  HAZABOOUB  SX7BSTANCES,  AND  OV 
OTHXB  SUBSTANCKS  SO  DANGSBOTTS  THAT 
CAUnONAET    LABELZNO    IB    NOT    ADEQUATE 

Sec.  3.  (4)  SecUon  2  of  such  Act  (16  T7JB.C. 
1301)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  (1)  The  term  Ij&nned  hazardous  sub- 
stance* means  (A)  any  toy,  or  other  article 
Intended  for  use  by  children,  which  Is  a 
hazardous  substance,  or  which  bears  or  con- 
tains a  hazardous  substance  In  such  manner 
as  to  be  susceptible  of  access  by  a  child  to 
whom  such  toy  or  other  article  Is  entrusted; 
or  (B)  any  hazardous  substance  Intended,  or 
packaged  In  a  form  suitable,  for  use  In  the 
household,  which  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
classifies  as  a  'banned  hazardous  subetonce' 
on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that,  notwithstand- 
ing such  cautionary  labeling  as  Is  or  may  be 
required  imder  this  Act  for  that  sutwtance, 
the  degree  or  nature  of  the  hazard  Involved  in 
the  presence  or  use  of  such  substance  In 
households  Is  such  that  the  objective  of  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  anc  safety 
can  be  adequately  served  only  by  Iceeplng 
such  substance,  when  so  intended  or  {pack- 
aged, out  of  the  channels  of  interstiite  com- 
merce: Provided,  That  the  Secretary,  by 
regulation.  (1)  shall  exempt  from  clause  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  articles,  such  as  chemical 
■ets.  whlcb  by  reason  of  their  functional 
purpose  require  the  Inclusion  of  the  hazard- 
ous substance  Involved,  and  which  bear  label- 
ing giving  adequate  directions  and  warnings 
for  safe  use  and  are  Intended  for  use  by 
children  who  have  attained  siifflcient  matur- 
ity, and  may  reasonably  be  expected,  to  read 
and  heed  such  directions  and  warnings,  and 
(11)  shall  exempt  from  clause  (A),  and  pro- 
vide for  the  labeling  of,  common  flrewOTks 
(including  toy  paper  cape,  cone  fountains, 
cylinder  fountains,  whistles  without  report, 
and  sparklers)  to  the  extent  that  he  deter- 
mines that  such  articles  can  be  adequately 
labeled  to  protect  the  purchasers  and  users 
thereof. 

"(3)  Proceedings  for  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  regulations  pursuant  to 
clause  (B)  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  thlz 
paragraph  shall  be  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  701  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act: 
Provided,  That  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  distribution  for  household  use  of  the 
hazardous  substance  Involved  presents  an 
Imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health,  he 
may  by  order  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter give  notice  of  such  finding,  and  there- 
upon such  substance  when  intended  or  of- 
fered for  household  use.  or  when  so  pack- 
aged as  to  be  suitable  for  such  use,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  'banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance' pending  the  completion  of  proceed- 
ings relating  to  the  Issuance  of  such  regu- 
Utiona." 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (e),  and  (g)  of 
section  4  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by  section 
a  of  this  Act,  are  each  further  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  banned  hazardous  substance" 
after  "mlsbranded  hazardo\is  substance". 

(c)  Clause  (3)  of  section  6(b)  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  seetl<m  3  of  this  Act, 


Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "within 
the  meaning  of  that  term"  in  such  clause 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  a  banned 
hazardous  substance  within  the  meaning 
of  those  terms". 

(d)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  "or  banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance" after  "Any  mlsbranded  hazardoiu 
substance". 

(e)  Section  14(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  "or  banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance" after  "mlsbranded  hazardous  sub- 
stance" in  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

EFFJOT  UPON  STATE  LAW 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  17  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1261,  note)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
Immediately  after  the  section  designation 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  It  Is  hereby  expressly  declared  that 
it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to  supersede 
any  and  all  laws  of  the  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  Insofar  as  they  may 
now  or  hereafter  provide  for  the  precaution- 
ary labeling  of  any  substance  or  article  in- 
tended or  suitable  for  household  use  (ex- 
cept for  those  substances  defined  in  sections 
2(f)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act)  which  differs 
from  the  requirements  or  exemptions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  or  interpretations 
promulgated  piu'suant  thereto.  Any  law, 
regulation,  or  ordinance  purporting  to  es- 
tablish such  a  labeling  requirement  shall  be 
null  and  void." 

(b)  The  title  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"ErrBCT    UPON    FEOEEAL    AND    STATE    LAW". 
CHANCE    IN    SHOKT   TITLE    OF   ACT 

Sec.  6.  Section  1  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Labeling  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "Labeling". 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  Ume  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  this  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  to  the  full  committee,  and 
the  full  committee  reported  it  unani- 
mously to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  Is  a  good 
bill.  It  carries  our  protection  for  our 
children  a  step  further  than  we  have 
done  so  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  jrleld  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklfiihoma  [Mr.  JarmanI,  who  will  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  more 
detaU. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  recommended  by  the  administration, 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  and  was 
ordered  reported  by  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  unan- 
imously. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  ban  the 
sale  of  toys  and  other  articles  intended 
for  use  by  children  which  contain  haz- 
ardous substances;  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  ban  the  sale  of  other  sub- 
stances which  are  so  hazardous  in  nature 
that  they  cannot  be  made  suitable  for  use 
In  or  around  the  household  by  cautionary 


labeling;  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  to 
unpackaged  as  well  as  to  packaged  sub- 
stance intended  for  household  use;  and 
to  make  it  clear  that  household  products 
treated  with  pesticides  are  not  exempt 
from  that  act. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
estimate  that  the  bill  will  not  involve 
additional  expenditures  but  can  be  ad- 
ministered within  existing  appropria- 
tions. 

Some  children's  toys  have  been  sold  in 
the  United  States  which  are  so  danger- 
ous that  they  reflect  a  serious  degree  of 
irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible.  Toy  ducklings  which  have 
been  treated  with  a  pesticide  so  as  to 
make  them  dangerous  to  children  have 
been  sold.  Necklaces  have  been  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  made  from  highly 
poisonous  beans  and  they  have  been 
found  in  toys  and  novelties.  The  bill 
would  provide  a  ban  on  some  of  these 
articles  in  interstate  commerce. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  products 
sold  which  are  so  inherently  hazardous 
that  they  cannot  be  made  safe  for  house- 
hold use  by  cautionary  labeling,  since 
they  can  only  be  handled  by  experts. 
The  bill  would  authorize  such  sub- 
stances to  be  banned  from  interstal; 
commerce. 

Protection  for  legitimate  manufactur- 
ers are  contained  in  existing  law.  Before 
regulations  can  be  issued  under  this  bifl 
declaring  a  substance  to  be  a  banned 
hazardous  substance,  the  Secretary  must 
follow  the  procedures  set  out  in  section 
701(e)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Efrug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  That  provision  requires 
publication  of  a  proposed  regulation  to 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and, 
if  within  30  days,  objections  are  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  to  any  portion  of  the 
proposed  regulation,  he  must  schedule  a 
hearing,  at  which  all  interested  parties 
may  present  evidence. 

After  the  hearing,  the  Secretary  may 
reissue  the  original  regulation  or  a  re- 
vised regulation,  but  the  regulation  must 
be  based  on  the  record  made  at  the  hear- 
ings. Any  person  adversely  afifected  by 
such  a  regulation  may  then  within  60 
days  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  valid- 
ity of  that  regulation  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There  is  an  exception  made  in  cases 
where  the  procedural  delay  involved  in 
the  hearing  process  would  result  in  in- 
Jury  to  the  public.  The  Secretary  may 
suspend  the  article  involved  from  the 
market,  pending  the  completion  of  the 
hearing. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
two  amendments  were  recommended; 
one  dealing  with  fireworks  and  one  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  preemption  of 
State  laws.  Both  aimendments  are  In- 
corporated in  the  bill  presently  before 
the  House,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  indicated  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment.  As  passed  by 
the  other  body,  the  bill  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Haz- 
ardous Household  Articles. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  a  study  of  the  type 
contemplated  by  this  Commission  can  be 
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establishing  the  Commission  from  the 
biU. 

Our  subcommittee  held  6  days  of  hear- 
ings on  this  and  related  bills  and  all 
testimony  received  was  farorable  to  this 

bill.  We  recommend  that  the  House  pass 
the  bill.  I 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  this 
bill  has  some  worthwhile  fbitures  which 
I  support.  I  am  sorry  it  lb  being  called 
up  In  this  fashion,  with  orily  20  minutes 
of  debate  on  a  side,  and  no  amendments. 
The  Senate  passed  a  stronger  bill,  which 
Included  the  provision  for  a  National 
Commission  on  Hazardous  Household 
Products.  I  am  sorry  that  was  dropped 
out  of  this  bill.  Neither  bill  attacks  the 
problem  which  initially  prompted  this 
legislation.  I  am  referring  to  the  problem 
of  flavored  aspirins  for  inhildren— the 
biggest  single  cause  of  death  and  injury 
among  children  under  5  fr<>in  accidental 
Ingestions.  j 

After  I  included  in  H.R.  1235.  my  om- 
nibus bill  to  rewrite  the  Food,  Drug,  and 

Cosmetic  Act,  a  provision  to  outlaw 

to  ban  completely— the  sale  of  flavored 
candied  aspirin  for  children,  the  Ad- 
ministration came  forward  with  a  sub- 
stitute proposal  to  limit  the  number  of 
such  highly  dangerous  plus  in  a  single 
container.  The  committee  has  knocked 
that  out  of  the  bill.  What  we  have  left 
therefore  are  some  other  provisions  of 
HE.  1235  to  cover  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics imder  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Laliellng  Act. 

There  are  some  additional  provisions 
dealing  with  toys  and  with'  products  too 
hazardous  to  permit  to  be  jsold.  I  can- 
not quarrel  with  what  is  lejft  in  the  bill. 
But  to  view  of  the  125  or  150  children 
under  5  who  die  each  year  from  acci- 
dental ingestion  of  flavored  aspirin  they 
think  is  candy  and  in  view  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Other  young- 
sters under  5  who  are  poisoned  by  candy 
I  aspirin,  many  of  them  requiring  hospital- 
ization and  all  of  them  giving  their  par- 
ents the  most  frightening  and  harrowing 
experience  of  their  lives.  I  think  that  in 
facing  up  to  the  problem,  we  should  have 
done  something  about  It.  Itils  bill  does 
nothing  about  It.  [ 

I  do  not  mind  too  much  vhen  the  ad- 
■ninlstration  takes  an  Ideal  of  mine  and 
f«lraf  ts  it  and  weakens  it  aid  then  sends 
«  up  here  as  its  own.  Bi<1;  I  do  think 
they  should  put  up  more  df  a  flght  for 
It  than  was  done  in  this  case. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  the  genUeman 
irom  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsIBn]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
me  that  I  can  add  to  what  has  already 
been  said. 

However.  I  might  point  but  that  the 
«»nnilttee  did  have  these  hearings  rela- 
ove  to  this  bill,  and  certain  requirements 
»«  were  contained  in  the  original  bill 
•ave  been  dropped,  for  th«  reason  that 
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a  little  more  time  needs  to  be  had  during 
which  the  industry  itself  could  establish 
some  rules  of  merchandising  that  might 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  questions 
that  we  seek  to  correct  by  virtue  of  this 
bUl. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers],  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub^ 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarican],  have  adequately  ex- 
plained the  bill. 

We  find  no  objection  to  the  bill  on 
our  side  and  are  in  complete  support  of 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S 
3298,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OP   1937 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rule  and  pass  the  bill 
(HM.  17285)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  17285 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

TrrLB  I — ^AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RAILKOAO  RETIXE- 
MENT  ACT  OF  1S3T  TO  FSOVmE  SUPPLEMENTAL 

ANNxrrnEs 

Section  1.  Section  3  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"Supplemental  annuities 
"(J)(l)  An  individual  who  Is  entitled  to 
the  payment  of  an  annuity  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  (other  than  subsection  (e)  or  (h) 
thereof)  and  had  a  current  connection  with 
the  railroad  industry  at  the  time  such  annu- 
ity began  to  accrue,  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
a  supplemental  annuity  accrue  to  him  for 
each  month  beginning  with  the  month  In 
which  he  has  (1)  attained  the  age  of  slEty- 
flve  and  (U)  completed  twenty-five  or  more 
years  of  service.  The  amount  of  the  supple- 
mental annuity  shall  be  $45  plus  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $5  for  each  year  of  service 
that  the  Individual  has  in  excess  of  twenty- 
five  years,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  supple- 
mental anntxity  exceed  $70:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  cases  where  an  Individual's 
annuity  imder  section  2  of  this  Act  begins  to 
accrue  on  other  than  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  amount  of  any  supplemental  an- 
nuity to  which  he  Is  enUUed  for  that  month 
shall  be  reduced  by  one-thirtieth  for  each 
day  with  respect  to  which  he  is  not  entitled 
to  an  annxUty  under  section  2.  The  supple- 
mental annuity  provided  by  this  subsection 
sh&U.  with  respect  to  any  month,  be  subject 
to  the  same  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  a  of  this  Act  as  the  Individual's  an- 
nuity under  such  section  2.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section, 
the  supplemental  aimulty  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  taken  into  considers- 
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tlon  in  determining  or  ccnnputlng  any  other 
annuity  or  benefit  \mder  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  supplemental  annuity  provided 
by  this  subsection  for  an  individual  shaU. 
with  respect  to  any  month,  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  supplemental  pension,  at- 
tributable to  the  employer's  contribution, 
that  such  Individual  is  entitled  to  receive 
for  that  month  under  any  other  supplemen- 
tal pension  plan:  Provided,  however,  That 
the  maximum  of  such  reduction  shaU  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  supplemental  an- 
nuity less  any  amount  by  which  the  supple- 
mental pension  is  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
supplemental  annuity. 

"(3)  The  supplemental  annuity  provided 
by  this  subsection  shall  terminate  with  such 
annxilty  accruing  for  the  sixtieth  month 
foUowlng  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  section  12  of  this 
Act  shall  not  operate  to  exclude  the  supple- 
mental annuities  herein  provided  for  from 
income  taxable  pursuant  to  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  provisions  ot  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954." 

Sec.  2.  Section  16  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (a)  the  following: 

"Railroad  retirement  supplemental  account 
"(b)  There  Is  hereby  created  an  accoimt  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be 
known  as  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Supple- 
mental Account.  There  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Supple- 
mental Account,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasiuy  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  supplemental  annuities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3(J) 
of  this  Act,  and  for  expenses  necessary  for 
the  Board  In  the  administration  of  such  sec- 
tion 3(J)  as  may  be  specificaUy  authorized 
annually  in  appropriation  Acts,  for  credit- 
ing to  such  Supplemental  Account,  an 
amount  equal  to  amounts  covered  into  the 
Treasury  (minus  refunds)  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  during  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  under  sections  3211(b) 
and  3221(c)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act. 

"At  the  end  of  forty-eight  months  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  the  Act  establish- 
ing the  Railroad  Retirement  Supplemental 
Accoimt  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  hav- 
ing surveyed  the  progress  of  such  Account, 
BhaU  make  a  determination  of  whether  the 
balance  in  such  Account  together  with  the 
anticipated  Income  to  the  Account  for  the 
next  succeeding  twelve  months  wiU  be  suf- 
ficient to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
supplemental  annuities  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 3(j)  (1)  of  this  Act.  In  the  event  that 
such  determination  is  that  such  balance 
and  such  anticipated  lnc(»ne  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all 
such  supplemental  annuities  in  the  amounts 
specified,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  readjust 
the  amounts  of  all  such  supplemental  an- 
nuities, proportionately,  so  that  such  bal- 
ance and  anticipated  Income  will  be  sufllclent 
to  provide  for  payment  of  aU  the  supple- 
mental annuities  as  so  readjusted  for  the 
next  succeeding  twelve  months." 

(b)  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (b). 
(c),  and  (d)  as  subsections  (c).  (d).  and 
(e).  respectively:  by  striking  out  the  word 
"Account"  where  it  first  appears  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  redesignated  smd  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Railroad  Retirement  Account 
and  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Supplemental 
Account  (hereinafter  Jolntiy  referred  to  aa 
'Accounts'  or  llailroad  Retirement  Ac- 
counts')";  by  striking  out  "Account"  each 
time  It  appears  elsewhere  In  such  redesig- 
nated subsections  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Accounts". 
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Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tton  1  of  ttala  title  sball  b«  effective  wltb  re- 
spect to  mdlvidnalx  whose  annuities  under 
section  a  of  tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  ar«  first  awarded  on  or  after  July  1, 
1964,  provided  that  no  supplemental  axmiilty 
ttiall  accrue  for  months  before  the  calendar 
month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted:  Provided,  however.  That  If 
before  July  1,  19M.  an  annuity  was  awarded 
to  an  Individual  under  section  2(a)  4  or  6 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  and 
such  Individual  had  recovered  from  disabil- 
ity and  returned  to  the  service  of  an  em- 
ployer before  July  1,  19M.  following  which 
be  was  awarded  an  annuity  after  June  30, 
1966,  the  annuity  last  awarded  him  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  annuity  first  awarded 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection  but 
only  If  he  would  have  a  current  connection 
with  the  railroad  Industry  at  the  time  the 
uinulty  last  awarded  begins  to  accrue,  dis- 
regarding his  earlier  entitlement  to  an  an- 
nuity. 

(b)  The    Railroad    Retirement    Board    Is 
authorized  to  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tt«asury  to  transfer  from  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Accoxint  to  the  credit  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Supplemental  Account  such 
moneys   as  the  Board   estimates   would   be 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  Supple- 
mental  annuities,   provided  for  In  section 
3(j)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
for  the  six  months  next  following  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  for  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  such  sec- 
tion 3(  J)  (which  expenses  are  hereby  author- 
ised)   until  such  time  as  an  appropriation 
for  such  expenses  Is  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 15(b)   of  such  Act.  and  the  Secretary 
shall  make  such  transfer.    The  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  shall  request  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  at  any  time  before  the  ex- 
piration of   one   year   following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  retransfer  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Supplemental  Account  to 
the  credit  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count the  amount  transferred  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Supplemental  Account  pursuant 
to  the  next  preceding  sentence,  plus  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  inter- 
est borne  by  all  special  obligations  held  by 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Account  on  the  last 
day  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30. 
1968,  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  one- 
ei(^tb  of  1  per  centimi,  and  the  Secretazr 
shaU  make  such  retransfer. 
RiLS  n — AMxmicxMTs  TO  TBS  ■aiTansi)  BB- 

nUMZNT   SCT    OF    1S3T    TO    PBOTIDX   AN   IM- 
CBZSSB    IN    CSKTAIV    ANMUITUS    UNOKB    THS 

set 

Bec.  aoi.  (a)  (1)  Section  a(e)  of  the  Ball- 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
":  And  provided  further,  That  the  spouse's 
annuity  provided  for  herein  and  In  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section  shall  be  computed 
without  regard  to  the  reduction  In  the  indi- 
vidual's annuity  under  the  first  two  provisos 
in  section  3(a)(1)  of  this  Act  and  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  section  3(a)(2)  on 
tlie  annuity  of  the  Individual  from  whom 
such  spouse's  annuity  derives.". 

(2)    Section    2    of    such   Act   Is   further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the 
.    end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  spouse's  aimuity  provided  under 
subsections  (e)  and  (h)  of  this  section  shall 
(beforv  any  reduction  on  account  of  age) 
be  reduced  In  accordance  with  the  first  two 
provisos  in  section  3(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  except 
that  the  spouse's  annuity  shall  not  be  less 
than  it  would  be  bad  this  Act  not  been 
amraded  in  1966." 

(b)  Section  8(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  appears  therein  and 
isMrtlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"8bc.  S.  (a)  (1)  The  annuity  shall  be  com- 
puted by  multiplying  an  Individual's  'years 


of  service'  by  the  following  percentages  of 
his  'monthly  compensation':  3.56  per  centum 
of  tbe  first  (60;  2.69  per  centum  of  the  next 
$100;  1.79  per  centum  of  the  next  9300;  and 
1.67  per  centum  of  the  remainder  up  to  an 
amoim.t  equal  to  one- twelfth  of  the  current 
ipa^miim  annual  taxable  'wages'  as  defined 
In  section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  1964:  Provided,  however.  That  In  cases 
where  an  individual  Is  entitled  to  a  benefit 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
amount  so  computed  shall  be  reduced  by 
6.65  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such  social 
security  benefit  (disregarding  any  Increases 
In  such  benefit  based  on  recomputatlons 
other  than  for  the  correction  of  errors  after 
such  reduction  Is  first  applied  and  any  in- 
creases derived  from  changes  In  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  through  legislation  en- 
acted after  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965) :  Provided  further.  That  In  determin- 
ing social  security  benefit  amovmts  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection.  If  such  Individ- 
ual's average  monthly  wage  Is  In  excess  of 
6400,  only  an  average  monthly  wage  of  6400 
shall  be  used:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  amount  of  an  annuity  as  computed  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not  be  lees  than  It 
would  be  had  this  Act  not  been  amended 
In  1966. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the  annuity  of  an 
individual  for  a  month  with  respect  to  which 
a  supplemental  annuity  under  subsection  (J) 
of  this  section  accrues  to  him  shall  be  com- 
puted or  recomputed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  or  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  as  In  effect  before  their  amendment 
in  1966 :  Provided,  however.  That  If  the  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  provision  of  this 
paragraph  would  result  In  the  amount  of  the 
annuity,  plus  the  amount  of  a  supplemental 
annuity  (after  adjustment  under  subsection 
(J)  (2)  of  this  section)  payable  to  an  Indi- 
vidual for  a  month  being  lower  than  the 
amotint  which  would  be  payable  as  em  an- 
nuity except  for  such  preceding  provision, 
the  annuity  shall  be  In  an  amount  which 
together  with  the  amount  of  the  supplemen- 
tal annuity  wovild  be  no  leas  than  tbe 
amount  that  would  be  payable  as  an  annuity 
but  for  such  preceding  provision." 

(c)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  the  first 
proviso  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  the  case  of  an  Individual  having 
a  ctirrent  connection  with  the  railroad  Indus- 
try, the  minimum  annuity  payable  shall,  be- 
fore any  reduction  piirsuant  to  section  2 (a) 3, 
be  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the  least: 
(1)  66.35  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his 
years  of  seryioe;  or  (2)  $89.35;  or  (3)  118  per 
centum  of  bis  monUily  compensation  except 
that  the  minimum  aimuity  so  det»mlned 
shall  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  first 
two  provisos  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  it  would 
be  bad  this  Act  not  been  amended  In  1966:". 

(d)  Section  6(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  aU  that  appears  therein  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"MAxncxnc  and  Minimitm  ANNTTrrr  To- 
tals.— Whenever  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  as  to  annuities  payable  for  a 
month  with  respect  to  the  death  of  an  em- 
ployee, the  total  annuities  Is  more  than 
$38.84  and  exceeds  either  (a)  $207.15,  or  (b) 
an  amount  equal  to  two  and  two- thirds  times 
such  employee's  basic  an>ount,  whichever  of 
such  amounts  Is  the  lesser,  such  total  of  an- 
nuities shall,  after  any  deductloris  under  sub- 
section (1) .  be  reduced  to  such  lesser  amount 
or  to  $38.84,  whichever  Is  greater  Whenever 
such  total  of  annuities  Is  less  than  $18.14, 
such  total  shall,  prlcff  to  any  deductions  un- 
der subsection  (1).  be  increased  to  $18.14: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  share  at  any  in- 
dlvldxial  In  an  amount  so  determined  shall  be 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  first  two  pro- 


visions In  section  3(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  except 
that  the  share  of  such  Individual  shall  not  be 
less  ttum  it  would  be  had  this  Act  not  beta 
amended  m  1966." 

(e)  Section    6(1)  (10)     of    such    Act   li 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  that  appears  in 
subdivision  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "for  an  employee  who  will  have 
been  partially  Insured,  or  completely  Insured 
solely  by  virtue  of  paragraph  7(1)  or  (7)  (U), 
or  both:  the  sum  of  (A)  52.4  per  centum  of 
his  average  monthly  remuneration,  up  to  and 
including  $75;  plus  (B)  12.8  per  centum  of 
such  average  monthly  remuneration  exceed- 
ing $76  and  up  to  and  including  $450;  plus 
(C)  12  per  centum  of  such  average  montlUy 
remuneration  exceeding  $450  and  up  to  &nd 
including  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
tbe  current  maximum  annual  taxable  'wages' 
as  defined  In  section  3121  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  plus  (D)  1  per  centum 
of  the  stim  of  (A)  plus  (B)  plus  (C)  multt- 
piled  by  the  number  of  years  after  1936  tn 
each  of  which  the  compensation,  wages,  or 
both,  paid  to  him  will  have  been  equal  to 
$200  or  more;  if  the  basic  amount  thus  com- 
puted is  less  than  $16.14,  it  shall  be  Increased 
to  $18.14;"  and 

(2)  by  stitklng  out  In  subdivision  (I) 
thereof  "49"  wherever  it  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "52.4",  by  striking 
out  in  such  subdivision  "12"  and  Insertto; 
in  lieu  thereof  "12.8",  by  striking  out  In  such 
subdivision  "$40.33"  and  Inserting  "$43.15', 
by  striking  out  In  such  subdivision  "$30.25' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$32.37",  and  bj 
striking  out  In  sucb  subdivision  "$16.13"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$17.26". 

(f )  Section  5  of  such  Act  Is  amended  b; 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(m)  An  annuity  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion to  an  Individual,  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section  or  the  proriu 
in  tbe  first  paragraph  of  section  3(e)  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  reduced  In  accordance  with 
tbe  first  two  provisos  In  section  3(a)(1)  of 
this  Act  except  that  the  amount  of  tbe  an- 
nuity shall  not  be  less  than  it  would  be  bad  { 
this  Act  not  been  amended  In  1966." 

(g)  All  pensions  tmder  section  6  of  the  I 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  all  Joint  | 
and  survivor  annuities  and  survivor  an- 
nuities deriving  from  joint  and  survivor  an- 1 
nultlee  under  that  Act  awarded  before  tbe 
month  follovtrlng  the  month  of  enactment  [ 
of  this  Act,  all  widows'  and  widowers'  insur- 
ance annuities  which  began  to  accrue  before  I 
the  second  month  following  the  month  ol  | 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proviso  In  section  5(a)  or  I 
section  6(b)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  I 
of  1937.  are  payable  In  the  amount  of  1 1 
spouse's  annuity  to  which  the  widow  or  I 
widower  was  entitled  (except  those  of  audi  I 
insurance  annuities  which  are  based  on  1 1 
spouse's  annuity  which  was  payable  in  tbe  | 
maximum  amount  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  as  amended  by  the  Social  Securttjl 
Amendments  of  1965),  and  all  annuities  un- 1 
der  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  19351 
are  Increased  by  7  per  centum,  but  such « I 
widow's  or  widower's  aimuity  In  an  amount  I 
formerly  received  as  a  spouse's  annuity  shall  | 
not  be  Increased  to  an  amount  above  $74.80: 
Provided,  however.  That  in  cases  where  an  I 
Indlvldtial  is  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  tiUf  I 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  additional  I 
amount  payable  because  of  this  subsection  I 
shall  be  reduced  by  6.65  per  centum  of  tbe  I 
amount  of  such  social  security  benefit  (dii-l 
regarding  any  Increases  In  such  bendtl 
based  on  recomputatlons  other  than  i«l 
the  correction  or  errors  after  such  reduc-l 
tion  Is  first  applied  and  any  lncre«ai| 
derived  from  changes  In  the  primary  »-■ 
Btirance  amount  through  legislation  »-| 
acted  after  the  Social  Security  Amendmenoi 
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of  1965):  Provided  further.  That  in  deter- 
mining social  security  beneSt  amounts  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  if  such  in- 
dividual's average  monthly  wage  Is  In  excess 
of  (400,  only  the  average  monthly  wage  of 
1400  shall  be  tised. 

SBC.  202.  (a)  The  amendjttents  made  by 
section  201  of  this  title  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  annuities  accruing  for 
months  after  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
is  enacted,  and  with  respect  fto  pensions  due 
la  calendar  months  after  tihe  month  next 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  201  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  as  to  lump-sum  benefits  under 
section  5(f)(1)  of  the  Rallipad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  with  respect  to  deaths  occurring 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enacti^nt  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  recertlflcatlons  required  by  reason 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
be  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
without  application  therefor. 

TITUS  in — AKXNOMKNTS  TO  pax  XAIUIOAD 
XmSKlCKNTTAX  kcT 

Changes  in  Tax  Mtea 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  (rela(tlng  to  rate  of 
tax  on  employees  imder  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6%  percent"  from  subdivision  "(3) "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "7  perttnt";  by  strik- 
ing out  "7  percent"  from  siibdlvlslon  "(4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ^'7V4  percent"; 
and  by  striking  out  "714  peroetit"  from  sub- 
division "(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"7^  percent".  j 

(b)  Section  3311  of  such!  Oode  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employee  representatives 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "13Vfc  percent"  from 
subdivision  "(3)"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "14  jjercent";  by  sinking  out  "14 
percent"  from  subdivision  "(!4)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "14^  percent";  and  by 
striking  out  "14^  percent"  from  subdivision 
"(6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  tnereof  "16  per- 
cent". I 

(e)  Section  3221  (a)  of  sucb  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  tinder  the  RaU- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "6»4  percent"  finm  subdivision 
"(3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "7  per- 
cent": by  strildng  out  "7  percent"  from  sub- 
division "(4)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thneof 
"T/«  percent";  and  by  striking  out  "7%  per- 
cent" from  subdivision  "(5)^  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "7i4  percent"! 

Supplemental  Totaes 

(d)  Section  3211  of  such  Oode  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "(af"  after  "Sbc. 
3211"  and  by  adding  at  the  ^«d  thereof  tbe 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  Is 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  income  of  each  em- 
ployee representotlve  a  tax  equal  to  2  cents 
for  each  man-hour  for  which  compensation 
to  paid  to  him  for  services  tendered  as  an 
employee  representative."         ' 

(e)  Section  3221  of  sucb  ^Vode  is  further 
•mended  by  adding  at  the  ^d  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  other  taxes,  there  is 
''•wby  Imposed  on  every  employer 'an  excise 
•«,  with  respect  to  having  individuals  in  his 
«nploy.  equal  to  2  cents  for  each  man-hour, 
f«  which  compensatKm  Is  paid.  With  re- 
flect to  daUy,  weekly,  or  mtothly  rates  of 
compensation  such  tax  alialj  apply  to  the 
J"mber  of  hours  comprehended  in  the  rate 
•"^ether  with  the  number  of  dvertlme  hours 
w  Which  compensaUon  in  4idltion  to  the 
•"uy,  weekly,  or  monthly  rate  Is  paid.  With 
f^ect  to  compensation  paid  on  a  nalleage  or 
J*«*ork  basis  such  tax  shall  apply  to  the 
"™ai»er  of  hours  constltutmg  the  hourly 
•<Puvaient  of  the  compensation  paid 


"Each  employer  of  employees  whose  sup- 
plemental annuities  are  reducMl  pursuant  to 
section  3(J)(2)  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  shaU  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsection 
an  amount  equivalmt  in  each  month  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  reductions  in  supple- 
mental annuities  accruing  In  such  month  to 
employees  of  such  employer.  If  the  credit  so 
aUowed  to  such  an  employer  for  any  month 
exceeds  the  tax  llabUlty  of  such  employer  ac- 
cruing under  this  subsection  In  such  month, 
the  excess  may  be  carried  forward  for  credit 
against  such  taxes  accruing  in  subsequent 
months  but  the  total  credit  allowed  by  this 
paragraph  to  an  employer  shall  not  exceed 
the  total  of  the  taxes  on  such  employer  Im- 
posed by  this  subsection.  At  the  end  of  each 
calendar  quarter  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  each  such  employer 
the  amotint  of  credit  accruing  to  such  em- 
ployer under  this  paragraph  dtirlng  such 
quarter  and  shall  notify  sucb  employer  as 
to  the  amount  so  certified." 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  man-hours,  for  sixty  months 
beglnmng  with  the  first  month  following  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  for  which  compensation 
Is  paid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  was  reported  out  of  the  subcommit- 
tee unanimously  and  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  full  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  After 
years  of  negotiations  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  brotherhood,  they  have 
come  to  an  agreement  and  have  come  to 
the  Congress  and  asked  that  that  agree- 
ment be  formalized  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  call  on  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mac- 
DONALD].  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  give  a  brief  explsttiatlon  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  presently  imder  consideration  Is  a 
bill  agreed  upon  by  railway  labor  and 
railway  managMnent,  which  is  endorsed 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  was  approved  by  our  committee 
unanimously. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  system  of 
supplementary  paislons  for  railroad  em- 
ployees whose  annuities  are  initially 
awarded  on  or  after  Jul^  1,  1966,  If  the 
employee  has  25  or  more  srears  of  rail- 
road service  and  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment has  a  current  connection  with  the 
railroad  industry  when  the  employee  at- 
tains the  age  of  65. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  all  persons 
presently  on  the  rolls  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  and  all  persons  who 
retire  hereafter  and  are  not  eligible  for 
the  supplemental  pension,  will  receive  a 
7-percent  increase  in  his  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits,  reduced,  however,  by  the 
total  of  benefit  increases  which  the  in- 
dividual affected  receives  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1965. 


Tbe  xizoldem  of  supplemental  pensions 
is  a  very  difficult  one  and  I  know  that 
each  member  of  the  House  is  receiving 
many  letters  just  as  I  have  received  f  mn 
individuals  who  will  not  be  covered  by 
the  supplemental  pension  program,  pro- 
testing the  fact  that  the  program  Is  not 
expanded  to  cover  them. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  the 
program  is,  as  it  must  be,  limited  to  em- 
ployees retiring  on  or  after  July  1,  1966; 
however,  this  matter  was  explored  by  our 
subcommittee  and  the  reason  is  simple. 
There  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  money 
available  for  establishment  of  a  supple- 
mental pension  program,  and  the  amount 
available,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $30  to  $35  million  annually,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  cover  all  persons  currently  on 
the  railroad  retirement  rolls. 

Several  years  ago  many  of  the  stand- 
ard railway  labor  organizations  served 
notice  under  section  6  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  on  the  railroads  proposing  to 
change  collective  bargaining  agreements 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  sup- 
plemental pension  programs  on  these 
railroads.  It  was  agreed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  railroads  and  of  employee 
organizations  that  these  matters  should 
be  negotiated  on  a  national  level  with  all 
of  the  brotherhoods  and  aU  of  the  rail- 
roads participating  jointly.  Negotia- 
tions on  this  proposed  program  continued 
for  several  years,  and  finally  an  agree- 
ment wtis  worked  out  and  signed  August 
24,  this  year.  As  part  of  the  agreement, 
the  railroads  agreed  that  the  supplemen- 
tal pension  program  would  be  financed 
entirely  by  payments  made  by  them. 
The  amount  that  was  finally  agreed  to 
WM  2  cents  per  man-hour  of  employ- 
ment. This  payment  by  each  of  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  will  bring 
In  an  estimated  $35  million  a  year. 

The  next  question  facing  the  negotia- 
tors was  how  this  $35  million  was  to  be 
distributed,  and  they  determined  that 
the  group  of  persons  who  should  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  supplemental  annuities 
should  be  limited  to  those  which  I  have 
already  referred  to. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  neces- 
sary for  this  provisicm  to  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

First.  It  is  much  more  efficient  to 
have  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  ad- 
minister this  program  than  to  have  each 
railroad  set  up  its  own  system,  or  set 
up  a  national  system  for  administration 
of  the  program. 

Second.  In  order  to  insure  that  the 
2  cents  per  man-hour  is  actually  paid  In 
each  case,  the  Federal  taxing  power  is 
the  most  efficient  machinery  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  This  means,  then, 
that  greater  benefits  are  available  to  be 
paid  to  employees  since  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  program  will  be 
much  less.  Therefore,  the  agreement 
entered  Into  between  the  brotherhoods 
and  the  representatives  of  the  carriers 
provides  that  both  sides  will  support  leg- 
islation to  establish  this  supplemental 
program.  In  other  words,  the  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  for  the  supplemental 
pension  was  arrived  at  through  coIIectlTe 
bargaining,  and  the  Congress  is  ratifybig 
and  establishing  by  law  machinery  fw 
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carrying  out  that  eoUectlve  bargaining 
agreement. 

Also,  of  great  interest  to  many  is  that 
part  of  this  agreement  was  that  the  rail- 
roads and  the  brotherhoods  would 
Jointly  recommend  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation which  is  included  In  tills  bill  pro- 
viding a  7-percent  Increase  in  railroad 
retirement  benefits  for  all  persons  cov- 
ered by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  not  covered  by 
the  supplemental  pension  program,  and 
also  to  the  extent  that  they  did  not  re- 
ceive increases  by  reason  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965.  This  in- 
crease in  benefits  is  made  possible  by  an 
increase  in  taxes  to  be  paid  by  current 
employees,  and  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the 
carriers  concerned,  equal  to  an  addi- 
tional one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  their 
taxable  compensation.  This  increase  in 
taxes  will  be  sufBcient  to  finance  the  in- 
creased costs  of  the  7-percent  benefits 
increase.  Unfortunately,  the  railroad 
retirement  fund  will  still  be  operating  at 
a  deficit  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
but  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  this  deficit  is  manageable  at  present. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HABSHA.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  introduced  identical  legisla- 
tion, and  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
H.R.  17285,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation,  and  certainly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it.  It  is  a  very  worth- 
while and  Justifled  measure,  and  I  hope, 
because  of  the  rising  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  that  the  other  body  will  act 
quickly  to  enact  this  measure  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Hil. 
1728S.  As  a  ooepcxisor  of  this  legislation 
I  am  happy  to  support  it  but  I  have  mixed 
emotions  about  the  bill.  It  does  not  do 
near  enough  to  help  our  retired  railroad 
workers  combat  the  ever  increastog  cost 
of  living.  Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced 
legislation  which  woiUd  grant  an  across- 
the-bocu-d  increase  of  10  percent  to  all 
retired  railroad  employees.  It  was  little 
.  enough  when  one  realizes  that  th^  have 
not  received  an  increase  since  1959.  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  it  becomes  imperative  that  this 
Congress  act  immediately  to  grant  this 
minimum  relief  to  those  workers  who  are 
compelled  to  exist  on  the  meager  allot- 
ments they  receive.  Dally,  the  cost  of 
the  very  necessities  of  life  continues  to 
rise,  and  time  Is  of  the  essence  to  help 
these  Americans  eke  out  sui  existence  at 
today's  present  level  of  living  costs. 

I  regret  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
provision  was  made  to  change  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  widow  of  a  retired  railroad 
woiter.  As  it  now  stands  she  receives 
no  assistance  imtil  she  reaches  60  years 
of  age,  regardless  of  her  health.  What 
happens  to  her  if  her  husband  dies  and 
she  is  only  53  or  55  years  of  age?  What 
If  she  Is  iinable  to  woric?  This  Is  a  great 
Inequity  in  the  act  and  I  had  hoped  that 
it  would  be  corrected  to  allow  the  widow 
receipt  of  at  least  a  percentage  of  the  de- 
ceased retirees  poislcm.    I  have  Intro- 


dticed  legislation  to  this  effect:  to  wit: 
HH.  18080  but.  unfortunately,  it  appears 
that  this  relief  will  not  be  granted  at 
this  time.  In  spite  of  these  shortcom- 
ings in  the  legislation,  I  think  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  it. 

The  establishment  of  supplemental 
poision  payments  will,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, furnish  career  railroad  employees 
with  a  retirement  future  that  would 
favorably  compare  with  those  already 
in  effect  for  several  years  in  the  steel, 
coal,  auto,  and  trucking  industries.  The 
proposed  authorization  of  a  7-percent  in- 
crease in  annuities  to  those  not  eligible 
for  supplemmtal  pension  pasrments  is 
also  very  satisfying,  although  I  sincerely 
believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  far  more. 
I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  part  in 
bringing  this  worthwhile  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  and 
strongly  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  support  it,  and  further  urge 
that  this  bill  will  have  swift  progress 
through  the  Congress  so  that  it  will  be-  " 
come  law  before  adjournment  of  this 
session. 

There  is  another  feature  which  I  feel 
should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
tliat  is  that  this  statutory  supplemental 
plan  that  we  are  setting  up  here  will 
affect  those  who  are  now  under  private 
supplemental  pension  plans.  That  is  to 
say  that  such  a  supplemental  annuity 
would  be  subject  to  a  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  attributable  to  the 
employer's  contribution  to  such  a  pension 
plan.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  say  I 
have  mixed  emotions  about  this  bill  but 
it  is  the  best  we  could  obtain  under  the 
circumstances  and  was  agreed  to  by  all 
the  representatives  of  the  various 
brotherhoods.  This  feature  would  not 
result  in  a  net  loss  to  the  employee  of  his 
private  pension  annuity  but  might  affect 
the  amount  to  which  he  is  eligible  under 
this  new  statutory  supplemental  annuity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  MACDONALD]  for  bringing  this  legis- 
lation before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

I  would  also  like  to  correct  an  omission 
in  the  printing  of  our  committee's  hear- 
ing. The  gentleman  presented  a  state- 
ment to  our  subcommittee  but  unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  printed  in  the  record. 
We  m)preciated  having  the  benefit  of 
your  views  on  the  bill  before  our  com- 
mittee.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  bill,  HJl.  17285,  merely  imple- 
ments an  agreement  which  has  already 
been  negotiated  between  the  imlons  and 
management.  The  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  however,  will  administer  this 
plan.  The  railroads  themselves,  the 
management,  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
the  new  program. 

This  agreement  i4)plies  for  5  years, 
and  then  if  It  continues  it  must  be  rene- 
gotiated between  management  and  labor. 
The  employees  who  receive  the  supple- 
mental are  those  retiring  on  or  after 


July  1,  1966.  who  are  65  years  old  and 
have  25  years  of  service  and  also  have 
a  current  connection  with  the  industry. 
The  amount  of  the  annuity  is  $45  a 
month  plus  $5  for  each  year  over  25  yean 
with  a  maximum  of  $70  per  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  other  in- 
creases here  of  a  minor  nature,  but  none 
of  these  will  affect  the  fund.  It  is  self- 
paying.  It  has  been  negotiated  between 
labor  and  management. 

There  are  no  objections  that  I  know  of 
by  anyone  to  the  legislation,  but  in  order 
to  be  effective,  it  did  have  to  receive  leg- 
islative approved  and  have  to  be  signed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  this  legis- 
lation to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
""    Mr.  POPP.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mixed 
emotions  about  HJt.  17285.    Perhaps  it 
is  better  to  say  that  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  it. 

However,  since  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation will  not  permit  any  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  and  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  vote  the  bill  up  or  down  as  a 
single  package,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  but 
only  because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
total  good  outweighs  the  defects  and  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  opportunity  the 
railroad  workers  will  have  to  obtain  some 
increase  in  their  annuities  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  in  purchasing  power  which 
inflation  has  caused  In  recent  times. 

Generally  speaking,  the  7-percent  in- 
crease in  annuities  will  go  to  those  not 
eligible  for  the  new  statutory  supple- 
mental annuity.  However,  the  Increase 
will  be  reduced  by  whatever  amount  of 
increase  an  tmnuitant  received  either  in 
his  railroad  retirement  benefits  or  his 
social  security  benefits  on  account  of  the 
amendments  Congress  made  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1965. 

Railroaders  who  received  no  such  in- 
crease will.  If  otherwise  eligible,  receive 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  7-percent  increase. 
Iliose  who  receive  less  than  a  7-percent 
increase  feel  that  they  have  been  dis- 
criminated against. 

The  supplemental  annuity,  ranging 
from  $45  a  month  up  to  $70  a  month,  will 
be  available  to  workers  65  or  older  who 
retired  on  or  after  July  1,  1966,  with  a 
current  railroad  connection  smd  at  least 
25  years'  creditable  service. 

However,  workers  on  some  railroads 
are  already  enrolled  in  private  supple- 
mental retirement  plans.  Under  this  bill. 
the  amoimt  of  the  statutory  supple- 
mental pension  will  be  reduced  by  the 
amoimt  of  the  private  supplemental 
pension  that  Is  based  on  employer  con- 
tributions. Workers  who  find  themselves 
In  this  category  smd  who  have  been  par- 
ticipating In  the  private  supplemental 
program  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
feel  that  they  have  been  discriminated 
against  by  this  legislation. 

There  are  other  omissions  and  defects 
in  the  bill  which  will  not  be  dramatized 
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until  the  law  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  time.  Nevertheless,  to  repeat  what 
I  first  said,  since  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation will  not  permit  floor  amendments, 
I  will  be  constrained  to  vote  for  the  leg- 
islation with  the  hope  th^t  defects  can 
be  cured  later.  | 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  MrJ  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HR.  17285,  the  railroad  and 
supplemental  pensions  bill  now  before 
the  House  which  will  increase  a  spouse's 
annuities  and  provide  supplemental  an- 
nuities to  our  railroad  employees. 

With  our  constantly  likcreasing  living 
costs,  it  Is  extremely  dlllJcult  for  those 
on  railroad  retirement,  as  well  as  others 
on  fixed  incomes  to  make  ends  meet. 

I  believe  the  increased  benefits  under 
railroad  retirement  are  justified,  and  will 
give  some  measure  of  relief  to  those  who 
will  benefit  under  the  bill. 

I  sincerely  urge  passa^  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  rise  to 
favor  of  HJl.  17285  amejiding  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act,  to  provide 
for  supplemental  armulties  and  to  in- 
crease benefit  amounts. 

This  bill  establishes  a  supplemental 
pension  system  for  emplo$«es  covered  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  who 
are  awarded  annuities  oil  or  after  July 
1,  1966.  with  25  or  more  years'  service 
and  who  have  a  current  connection  with 
the  railroad  industry  upon  retirement. 
The  supplemental  pension  is  $45  min- 
imum to  $70  maximum  monthly,  is  not 
payable  until  the  employee  reaches  the 
age  of  65,  and  Is  payable  only  for  months 
after  the  month  of  enactriient  of  the  bill. 

For  all  persons  not  coveired  by  the  sup- 
plemental pension,  the  Ij^rlslation  pro- 
vides a  general  Increase  of  7  percent  in 
benefits  under  the  Railrdad  Retirement 
Acts,  reduced  by  the  totail  of  benefit  in- 
creases under  either  the  Social  Securl^ 
Act  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  received  by  the  l^vldual  con- 
cerned, as  a  result  of  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  madei  in  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  repi-csentatives  of 
both  railway  labor  and  railroad  manage- 
ment have  agreed  on  the  need  for  these 
two  provisions  of  the  bill.  Supplemental 
pensions  are  provided  for  most  employees 
in  other  major  Industrie*.  About  one- 
third  of  the  annuitants  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  did  not 
receive  an  annuity  increase  last  year. 
TTie  other  two-thirds  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  annuitants  did  benefit 
from  the  7-percent  increaise  In  the  social 
security  annuity  benefit*  approved  by 
Congress  in  1965,  because  they  are  en- 
titled to  social  security  and  railroad 
benefits,  "nils  legislation  will  correct  an 
inequity  for  those  annuitants  who  had 
the  longest  careers  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry and  who  are  In  need  of  a  7-percent 
»nnulty  Increase  to  help  kieep  pace  with 
toe  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi^re  (Mr.  Hou- 
noj)) .  The  question  is,  9hall  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pa^  the  bill.  H  Jl. 
17285,  with  amendments?! 

The  question  was  tak^h:  and  (two- 
tblrds  having  voted  in  f avqr  thereof)  the 


rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  EDUCA^nON 
ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  move  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HM.  3348)  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  vet- 
erinary medical  education  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  3348 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterlniary  Medical 
Education  Act  of  196S". 

CHANTS  FOR  VKTERINABT    MEDICINE   TEACHING 
rACIUTlBS 

tec.  2.  (a)  Section  720  of  the  Public 
Heath  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  293)  la  amended 
by  Inserting  "veterinarians,"  after  "podia- 
trists," each  place  where  it  appears. 

(b)(1)  Subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  721  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  In- 
serting "veterinary  medicine,"  after  "podia- 
try.". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  721  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  "veterinarians." 
after  "podiatrists,". 

(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  724  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "  'school  of  vet- 
erinary medicine'."  after  "  'school  of  podia- 
try'," and  by  inserting  "a  degree  of  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  cw  an  equivalent  de- 
gree," before  "and  a  graduate  degree". 

(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  725  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "sixteen"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "seventeen". 

( 2 )  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsection 
,a)  is  amended  by  (A)  striking  out  "eight" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nine"  and  (B) 
inserting  "veterinary  medicine."  after  "podi- 
atry,". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  "veterinary 
medicine,"  after  "podiatry,". 

LOANS   FOB   STUDENTS  Or  VETERINART    MEDICINE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  740 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  tiJS.C. 
294)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  op- 
tometry" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "op- 
tometry, or  veterinary  medicine". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  740  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "doctor 
of  optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  or 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  741  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42  UjS.C.  294a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  doctor  of 
optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "doctor  of  optometry 
or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  doctor  of  veteri- 
nary 0Mdlclne  or  an  equivalent  degree". 


(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  741  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  optometry"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "optometry,  or  vet- 
erinary medicine". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
msmd  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out, a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  also  came  out  of  the  subcommittee 
unanimously,  and  was  reported  to  the 
full  committee  and  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  full  committee.  It  is 
brought  to  the  House  and  recommended 
to  the  House  for  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
one  that  is  greatly  needed  in  the  country 
and  I  will  call  on  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Jarman],  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  this  bUl. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
presently  before  the  House  provides  aid 
in  the  construction  of  teaching  facilities 
at  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine,  and 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  student 
loan  programs  at  these  schools  imder  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Assistance 
Act  program. 

Our  subcommittee  held  hearings 
earlier  this  year,  and  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  unani- 
mously ordered  the  amended  bill  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

No  opposition  was  expressed  to  the  bill 
In  the  hearings,  and  although  the  execu- 
tive branch  initially  opposed  the  bill, 
they  have  changed  their  position  and 
state  that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
bill  in  Its  amended  form. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  meet  a  very 
definite  need  for  more  veterinarians.  It 
was  estimated  before  the  committee  that 
we  will  have  a  shortage  of  almost  13,000 
veterinarians  by  1975  unless  additional 
teaching  facilities  are  provided.  Exist- 
ing schools  are  already  jammed,  up  to 
and  in  many  instances  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity. We  were  told  in  the  hearings 
that  approximately  4  students  are  turned 
away  for  every  1  student  admitted  by 
the  18  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine 
we  currently  have  in  the  United  States. 

To  earn  his  doctor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine degree,  a  student  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  2  years  of  college  training — 
and  many  complete  the  full  4  years — and 
then  an  additional  4  years  of  professional 
training  in  a  college  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine is  required.  The  average  graduate 
veterinarian  has  studied  more  than  7 
years  to  earn  his  degree. 

Over  two-thirds  of  all  veterinarians  in 
the  United  States  engage  in  private  prac- 
tice. I  know  I  need  not  tell  the  Members 
who  represent  agricultural  districts  about 
the  great  need  for  veterinarians  in  pri- 
vate practice. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  re> 
malning  veterinarians  in  the  United 
States  are  either  engaged  in  teaching,  re- 
search, or  disease  control,  and  preventive 
medicine.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture employs  a  sut»tantial  number  of 
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veterinarians  In  programs  throughout 
that  Department.  It  Is  estimated  that 
by  1980,  about  3,280  will  be  required  to 
fill  new  jobs  and  to  replace  those  who  will 
leave  the  senrlce.  In  addition,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  by  1973,  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  of  that  Department  will 
require  370  veterinarians. 

In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  veterinarians  j«rve  In 
toe  Public  Health  Service  and  tlie  need 
for  veterinarians  In  the  work  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  Is  rapidly  In- 
creasing. A  substantial  number  of  veter- 
inarians are  employed  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  many  serve  in  interna- 
tional organizations. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  veteitoarlans 
are  greatly  needed  In  the  United  States; 
the  supply  is  short  today  and  in  view  of 
the  growing  needs,  the  supply  will  be 
even  shorter  in  future  years. 

Substantial  numbers  of  veterinarians 
are  needed  today,  for  example,  to  care 
for  research  animals,  and  it  ia  likely  that 
the  needs  in  this  area  will  Increase. 

This  bill  will  make  a  start  toward  fill- 
ing those  needs,  by  autoorlzlng  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facilities,  and  aid  for 
students  at  toese  scho(^.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  toe  House  pass  toe 
bill. 

Mr.  SFRINaESl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  toe 
ranking  minority  member  of  toe  Sub- 
committee on  Healto  and  Safety,  toe 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nbl- 

SSNl. 

Mr.  NEL8EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  patiently  waiting  for  one  <rf  toe 
most  Important  bills  on  toe  legislative 
schedule  this  afternoon. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  live  in  rural 
areas  are  well  aware  of  toe  fact  that 
many  factors  have  drained  away  toe 
8UK>ly  of  veterinarians  who  serve  rural 
communities. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  made  available  to  students  in 
toe  area  of  education  and  sciences. 

Our  student  loans  have  been  made 
available  for  muay  professions  Including 
doctors,  dentists,  and  podiatrists. 

So  the  young  man  who  is  searching 
for  an  education,  maybe  of  moderate 
means,  begins  to  look  a  bit  at  which  is 
toe  most  desirable  and  which  of  toese 
professions  he  can  afford  to  go  into. 

The  lack  of  funds  in  toe  area  of  veter- 
inary medicine  has  been  a  contributing 
factor  to  toe  short  supply  toat  we  now 
have. 

Under  toe  terms  of  this  bill  veteri- 
narians will  become  eligible  Just  as  doc- 
tors and  dentists  and  just  as  ixxllatrists 
and  others  who  are  in  toe  healto  pro- 
fessions might. 

No  money  is  added  as  a  resiilt  of  this 
amendment  or  this  legislation. 

The  veterinary  student  will  have  an 
equal  chance  along  wito  toe  otoer  pro- 
fessions which  I  think  is  fully  justifled 
and  In  the  public  Interest.  Our  com- 
mittee Is  unanimous  in  approving  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  the  bill  is  passed  uiunl- 
mously. 

Mr.  STAOGffiRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlflman  yleldT 


Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  toe  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wsmt  to  congratulate  toe  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  who  is  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  this  bllL  The 
gentleman  has  certainly  been  very  ac- 
tive in  supporting  it.  and  has  devoted 
much  time  in  toe  interest  of  passing  this 
legislation,  and  certainly  he  has  talked 
to  the  chairman  many  times,  so  that  this 
bill  could  come  before  toe  House  for  our 
consideration. 

Mr.  NELSEIN.  I  thank  toe  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  toe  needs  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine are  by  no  means  new.  The  profes- 
sion is  long  sulfering  and  if  patience 
builds  character,  veterinary  medicine  is 
truly  a  virtuous  science. 

A  red  flag  signaling  danger  has  been 
waving  over  this  honorable  profession 
for  toe  last  decade.  In  toe  1950's.  it  be- 
came apparent  that  as  a  nation,  we  were 
beginning  to  experience  shortages  in  toe 
actual  numbers  of  available  veterinarians 
due  to  increasing  demands. 

In  fact,  a  recent  study  entitled  "Age 
Distribution  of  Veterinarians  with  Pro- 
jections to  1985"  reached  the  sobering 
conclusion  toat  veterinary  medicine  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  its  responsibilities  in 
new  fields. 

More  astounding  than  that  Is  the 
study's  projection  of  a  decline  after  1980 
in  toe  absolute  number  of  veterinarians. 
This  is  due  to  attrition  by  death  and  re- 
tirement. Let  me  emphasize  that  we  will 
not  be  able  to  train  veterinarians  as  fast 
as  we  are  losing  toem. 

Existing  Federal  programs  are  already 
attempting  to  alleviate  similar  shortages 
toat  exist  in  medical  doctors,  nurses, 
pediatricians,  optometrists,  and  toe  like. 

Veterinary  medicine  is  left  out.  It  has 
been  overlooked  even  toough  It  plays  an 
integral  role  in  the  whole  arena  of  hu- 
man medicine  and  public  health. 

You  will  notice  I  use  toe  word  "over- 
looked" to  describe  toe  reason  for  toe 
omission.  This  is  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation, since  on  examination,  it  be- 
comes evident  toat  toe  public  healto 
would  not  be  nearly  so  well  served  wlto- 
out  veterinary  medicine. 

If  not  attended  to,  this  problem  un- 
doubtedly will  become  toe  bottleneck  toat 
prevents  future  growto  in  the  whole  field 
of  medicine  since  its  constituent  sci- 
ences are  closely  interrelated  and  veter- 
inary medicine  plto^s  an  integral  part  In 
toese  sciences  as  toe  backbone  of  com- 
parative medicine. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  examine  toe 
matter  quickly  lose  toe  opinion  toat 
veterinarians  are  simply  dog  and  cat 
doctors. 

The  relationship  of  veterinary  med- 
icine to  the  public's  healto  and  welfare  is 
very  real  and  at  toe  same  time  very  in- 
timate. The  veterinarian  not  only  as- 
sures that  all  kinds  of  meats  are  fit  for 
human  consumption,  he  also  leads  toe 
fight  in  toe  field  of  zooDOsefl — toe  nu- 
merous Infectious  diseases  of  animals 
which  are  transmissible  to  man.  There 
are  over  10ft  known  diaeaiiM,  aeoonUng 


to  the  World  Healto  Organization,  which 
people  can  and  do  acquire  from  animals. 
In  addition,  toe  veterinarian  has  a 
key  rede  as  a  member  of  toe  medical 
teams  which  quell  epidemics. 

These  vital  functions  of  veterinary 
medicine  are  in  serious  danger  of  being 
critically  curtailed.  It  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  in  the  next  15  years  we 
will  not  have  hsdf  toe  men  in  this  pro- 
fession toat  we  need. 

The  frightening  fact  to  realize  is  that 
toese  projections  do  not  make  allowance 
for  any  new  fields  of  endeavor  that  vet- 
erinary medicine  might  undertake  as 
toe  mysteries  of  science  unfold  in  the 
vast  areas  of  research  now  going  on  in 
this  country.  Already  the  veterinarian 
has  far  outgrown  his  standard  title  as 
"animal  doctor,"  accepting  freely  the 
mantle  of  responsibility  cast  on  him  by 
comparative  medicine,  biological  re- 
search, food  nutrition,  and  space-age 
medicine. 

We  are  already  hurting  for  lack  of  vet- 
erinarians. When  toe  average  stu- 
dent graduates  from  veterinary  school, 
he  will  be  offered  four  positions.  Of 
course,  he  can  fill  only  one  of  toem  and 
many  go  unfilled. 

The  lack  of  sheer  numbers  in  the  pro- 
fession is  alarming  to  the  casual  obsen- 
er,  but  more  disturbing  perhaps  to  those 
looking  beneato  toe  surface  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  lack  of  quality  in  veterinary 
research — not  as  a  result  of  professional 
competence,  but  simply  because  of  scar- 
city and  inadequacy  of  facilities. 

I  have  heard  of  numerous  heartbreak- 
ing situations  where  the  tedious  efforts 
of  researchers  were  lost  when  experi- 
mental animals  died  or  contracted  dis- 
eases foreign  to  the  particular  experi- 
ment. Better  facilities  which  allow  con- 
trolled sanitation  and  which  eliminate 
overcrowding  could  stop  this  waste. 

After  I  became  aware  of  toe  insul- 
ciencies  toat  exist  in  this  area,  and  which 
promise  to  become  worse,  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  I  hoped  would  help  solve  the 
problem.  This  was  in  toe  early  days  of 
toe  86to  Congress.  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHRiY,  who  was  toen  a  Senator,  intro- 
duced shortly  toereaf  ter  an  identical  bill 
In  toe  otoer  body.  Senator  Hill  followed 
suit  and  nimierous  Identical  measures 
were  introduced  in  toe  House. 

In  every  succeeding  Congress,  I  have 
introduced  a  similar  Wll  which  varied 
only  in  technical  detail  from  the  origi- 
nal. The  proposal  this  House  is  con- 
sidering today  calls  for  a  program  of 
grants  for  Improving  toe  jriant  facilities 
of  veterinary  schools.  In  addition,  it  will 
establish  a  loan  program  for  students 
studying  veterinary  medicine. 

We  are  confronted  wito  a  problem 
toat  is  clearly  of  national  sc<H>e.  for  there 
are  wily  18  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine In  the  country  and  2  are  in  my  home 
State  of  Alabama.  C(^ectlvely,  these 
schools  must  bear  toe  burden  of  training 
all  of  toose  students  from  the  33  States 
not  having  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
dnfe. 

These  few  schools  caimot  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  foot  toe  biU  for  a 
jjroUem  of  such  obvious  steDiflcance  to 
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the  whole  United  States.  Existing  Fed- 
eral programs  do  not  off^r  a  solution  to 
the  pending  crisis,  and  j  jt  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  toat  a  rei^uedlal  course  of 
action  should  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  Veterinary 
jledical  Education  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  is  to  autoorize  aid  in  toe  form  of 
grants  for  existing  and  new  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine.  The  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  be 
under  toe  Department  of  Healto,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  bill  will  provide 
for  the  construction  of  veterinary  medi- 
cal education  facilities  including  new 
buildings  and  equipment. 

Second,  this  bill  provide$  for  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing 
buildings  as  well  as  containing  provisions 
for  the  establishment  aqd  operation  of 
a  student  loan  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  toere  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  Interest  in  this  bill. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  a  shortage 
of  veterinarians  exists  and  toat  shortage 
will  grow.  It  looks  like  toe  veterinarians 
have  been  on  toe  bottom  of  toe  totem 
pole  in  toe  field  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. I  believe  toat  Congress  should  act 
without  delay  to  Increase  aid  to  veteri- 
nary medicine^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  |  tempore.  The 
question  is,  Shall  toe  Hoiise  suspend  toe 
rales  and  pass  toe  bUI  UR.  3348,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken,  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  fator  toereof .  toe 
rules  w^re  suspended,  ahd  toe  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended;  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  for  toe 
construction  of  facilities  for  toe  teach- 
ing of  veterinary  medicine  and  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  students  of  veterinary 
medicine."  | 

A  motion  to  reconsider  Was  laid  on  toe 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  toat  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  toeir  remarks  on  toe  bill  Just 
passed.  ] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Witoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectlo 
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ANIMAL  DRUG  AM 
1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  M^,  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  toe 
WU  (HJl.  16474)  to  protect  toe  pubUc 
health  by  amending  toei  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  to  consolidate 
certain  provisions  assuring  toe  safety 
»nd  effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs, 
uid  for  otoer  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.14474    I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  S^kate  and  Houae 
0/  Revreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congreaa  aatembltd.  That  tlaim  Act 
a*y  be  cit«d  m  the  "Aniioal  Drug  Amead- 
■Beatfi  ol  1066". 


NKW  AimCAI.  DBUGS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Secticm  501  (a)  gt  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Coemetic  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "or  (5)  if  It  is  a  new  animal  drug  which 
Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  &12; 
or  (6)  If  it  Is  an  animal  feed  bearing  or  con- 
taliilng  a  new  animal  drug,  and  such  animal 
feed  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section 
512". 

(b)  Chapter  V  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"NKW  AMIMAI.  DRUGS 

"Sec.  612.  (a)  (1)  A  new  animal  drug  shall, 
with  respect  to  any  particular  use  or  intended 
lise  of  such  drug,  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the 
purposes  of  section  501(a)(5)  and  section 
402(a)(2)(D)  uiUess— 

"(A)  there  is  In  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  use  or 
intended  use  of  such  drug, 

"(B)  such  drug,  its  labeling,  and  such  use 
conform  to  such  approved  application,  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  new  animal  drug 
subject  to  subsection  (n)  of  this  section  and 
not  exempted  therefrom  by  regulations.  It  Is 
from  a  batch  with  respect  to  which  a  certifi- 
cate or  release  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(n)  is  In  effect  with  respect  to  such  drug. 

A  new  animal  drug  shaU  also  be  deemed 
unsafe  for  such  purposes  In  the  event  of  re- 
moval from  the  establishment  of  a  manu- 
facturer, packer,  or  distributor  of  such  drug 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  animal  feed 
In  any  State  unless  at  the  time  of  such  re- 
moval such  manufacturer,  pwcker,  or  distrib- 
utor has  an  xuirevoked  written  statement 
from  the  consignee  of  such  drug,  or  notice 
from  the  Secretary,  to  the  effect  that,  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  drug  In  ftnimai 
feed,  such  consignee — 

"(1)  l8  the  holder  of  an  ai^roved  appli- 
cation imder  subsection  (m)  ol  this  section; 
or 

"(U)  will,  U  the  consignee  Is  not  a  user 
of  the  drug,  ship  such  drug  only  to  a  holder 
of  an  approved  ai^Ucatlon  under  subsection 
(m)   of  this  section. 

"(3)  An  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing 
a  new  animal  drug  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
particular  use  or  intended  use  of  such  animal 
feed,  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  purposes  of 
section  SOI  (a)  (6)  unless — 

"(A)  there  Is  In  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  drug, 
as  used  In  such  animal  feed, 

"(B)  there  is  In  effect  an  approval  of  an 
application  pursuant  to  subsection  (m)  (1) 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  such  animal 
feed,  and 

"(C)  such  animal  feed.  Its  labeling,  and 
such  use  conform  to  the  conditions  and  in- 
dications of  use  published  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section  and  to  the  appU- 
catlon  with  respect  thereto  approved  under 
subsection  (m)   of  this  section. 

"(3)  A  new  animal  drug  or  an  animal  feed 
bearing  or  containing  a  new  animal  drug  shall 
not  be  deemed  unsafe  for  the  purposes  of 
section  601(a)  (5)  or  (6)  If  such  article  is 
for  Investigational  use  and  conforms  to  the 
terms  of  an  exemption  In  effect  with  respect 
thereto  under  section  512  (j) . 

"(b)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  application  with  respect  to  any  In- 
tended use  or  uses  of  a  new  animal  drug. 
Such  person  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  as 
a  part  of  the  application  (1)  full  r^Mrts  of 
Investigations  which  have  been  made  to  show 
whether  or  not  such  drug  is  safe  and  effective 
for  use;  (2)  a  full  list  of  the  articles  used  as 
components  of  such  drug;  (3)  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  composition  of  such  drug;  <4) 
a  f  xill  description  of  the  methods  used  in,  and 
the  faculties  and  controls  used  for,  the  man- 


ufacture, processing,  and  packing  of  such 
drug;  (6)  such  samples  of  such  drug  and  of 
the  articles  used  as  components  thereof,  of 
any  animal  feed  for  use  In  or  on  which  such 
drug  is  Intended,  and  of  the  edible  portions 
or  products  (before  or  after  slaughter)  of 
animals  to  which  such  drug  (directly  or  In 
or  on  animal  feed)  is  intended  to  be  admin- 
istered, as  the  Secretary  may  require;  (6) 
specimens  of  the  labeling  proposed  to  be 
used  for  such  drug,  or  in  case  such  drug  is 
Intended  for  use  in  animal  feed,  proposed 
labeUng  appropriate  for  such  use,  and  q>ecl- 
mens  of  the  labeling  for  the  drug  to  be 
manufactured,  packed,  or  distributed  by  the 
applicant;  (7)  a  description  of  practicable 
mettiods  for  determining  the  quantity.  If  any, 
of  such  drug  In  or  on  food,  and  any  substance 
formed  in  or  on  food,  because  of  Its  use;  and 
(8)  the  proposed  tolerance  or  withdrawal  pe- 
riod or  other  use  restrictions  for  such  drug 
If  any  tolerance  or  withdrawal  period  or  other 
use  restrictions  are  required  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  the  proposed  use  of  such  drug  will 
be  safe. 

"(c)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  filing  of  an  application  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b),  or  such  additional  period 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  applicant,  the  Secretary  shall  either  (1) 
issue  an  order  approving  the  application  if 
he  then  finds  that  none  of  the  grounds  for 
denying  approval  specified  in  subsection  (d) 
applies,  or  (2)  give  the  applicant  notice  of 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (d)  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  such  application  is  approvable. 
If  the  apidicant  elects  to  accept  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  by  written  request 
within  thirty  days  after  such  notice,  such 
hearing  shaU  commence  not  more  than 
ninety  days  alter  the  expiration  of  such 
thirty  days  unless  the  Secretary  and  the 
appUcant  otherwise  agree.  Any  such  hear- 
ing ahaU  thereafter  be  conducted  on  an 
expedited  basis  and  the  Secretary's  order 
thereon  shaU  be  issued  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  fllxed  by  the  Secretary  for 
filing  final  briefs. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  due 
notice  to  the  applicant  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  and  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  in  accordance  with  said 
subsection,  that — 

"(A)  the  Investigations,  reports  of  which 
are  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary piirsuant  to  subsection  (b) .  do  not  In- 
clude adequate  tests  by  all  methods  reason- 
ably applicable  to  show  whether  or  not  such 
drug  is  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions 
prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested  In 
the  proposed  labeling  thereof; 

"(B)  the  results  of  such  tests  show  that 
such  drug  is  unsafe  for  use  under  such  con- 
ditions or  do  not  show  that  such  drug  is 
safe  for  use  rmder  such  conditions; 

"(C)  the  methods  used  In,  and  the  facul- 
ties and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are 
Inadequate  to  preserve  its  identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity; 

"(D)  upon  the  basis  of  the  InformaUon 
submitted  to  him  as  part  of  the  a]^llcation. 
or  upon  the  basis  of  any  other  Information 
before  him  with  respect  to  such  drug,  he  has 
Insufficient  Information  to  determine  whethtt 
such  drug  is  safe  for  use  lutder  such  con- 
ditions; 

"(E)  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  lafor- 
matlon  submitted  to  him  as  part  of  the  ap- 
plication and  any  other  information  before 
him  with  respect  to  such  drug,  there  is  a  lack 
of  substantial  evidence  that  the  drug  vmi 
have  the  effect  It  purports  or  is  represented 
to  have  under  the  conditions  of  use  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  In  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof; 

"(F)  upon  the  basis  of  the  Information 
submitted  to  him  as  part  of  the  applica- 
tion or  any  other  Information  before  him 
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with  respect  to  auch  drug,  tbe  tolerance  Uml- 
tatloQ  propoeed,  If  any  exceeds  tbat  rea- 
sonably required  to  acccmipUab  the  physical 
or  other  technical  effect  for  which  tbe  dnig 
Is  Intended; 

"(G)  tMsed  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all 
material  facta,  such  labeling  is  false  or  mis- 
leading In  any  particular;  or 

"(H)  such  drug  Induces  cancer  when  In- 
gested by  man  or  animal  or,  after  tests  which 
are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
safety  of  such  drug.  Induces  cancer  In  man 
or  animal,  except  that  tbe  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  such  drug  If  the  Secretary 
fliuls  that,  under  the  conditions  of  use  speci- 
fied in  proposed  labeling  and  reasonably  cer- 
tain to  be  followed  in  practice  (1)  such  drug 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  ^ninn^ia  for 
which  It  Is  Intended,  and  (11)  no  residue  of 
such  drug  wUl  be  fotuid  (by  methods  of  ex- 
amination prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulations,  which  regulations  shall 
not  be  subject  to  subsections  (c),  (d).  and 
(h)),  in  any  edible  portion  of  such  animals 
after  slaughter  or  in  any  food  yielded  by  or 
derived  from  the  living  animals; 
be  shall  issue  an  order  refusing  to  approve 
the  application.  If,  after  such  notice  and 
opportxinlty  for  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds 
tbat  sat^Muragraphs  (A)  through  (H)  do  not 
apply,  be  shall  issue  an  order  approving  the 
applloaUon. 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  such  drug 
Is  safe  for  use  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed, recommended,  or  suggested  in  the 
proposed  labeling  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors  (A) 
the  probable  consumption  of  such  drug  and 
of  any  substance  formed  in  or  on  food  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  such  drug,  (B)  the  cumu- 
lative effect  on  man  or  animal  of  such  drug, 
taking  Into  account  any  chemically  or  phar- 
macologically related  substance.  (C)  safety 
factors  which  In  the  opinion  of  exptrts.  qual- 
ified by  scientific  training  and  experience 
to  evaluate  tbe  safety  of  such  drugs,  are 
appropriate  for  the  use  of  animal  experimen- 
tation data,  and  (D)  whether  the  conditions 
of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  sug- 
gested in  the  proposed  labeling  or  reasonably 
certain  to  be  followed  in  practice.  Any  order 
issued  under  this  subsection  refusing  to  ap- 
prove an  application  shall  state  the  findings 
upon  which  It  Is  based. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (e).  the  term  'subsUntlal  evidence' 
means  evidence  consisting  of  adequate  and 
well -controlled  Investigations,  lnclu:lLng  field 
investigation,  by  experts  qualified  by  scien- 
tific training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  drug  involved,  on  the 
basis  of  which  it  could  fairly  and  respon- 
sibly be  concluded  by  such  experts  that  the 
drug  will  have  the  effect  it  purports  or  Is 
represented  to  have  under  the  conditions  of 
use  prescribed,  recommended,  or  suggested 
In  the  labeling  or  proposed  labeling  thereof. 

'•(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  issue  an  order  withdrawing  ^- 
proval  of  an  api^catlon  filed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  any  new 
animal  drug  if  the  Seoretary  finds — 

"(A)  that  experience  or  scientlflc  data 
show  tbat  such  drug  Is  unsafe  for  use  im<Jer 
the  contUtioaB  of  use  upon  the  basis  of  which 
the  application  was  approved; 

"(B)  that  new  evidence  not  contained  in 
such  appUcaUon  or  not  av&llaMe  to  the  Sec- 
retary until  after  such  application  was  ap- 
proved, or  tests  by  new  methods,  or  tests 
by  methods  not  deemed  reasonably  appli- 
cable when  such  application  was  approved, 
evaluated  together  with  tbe  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  when  the  applica- 
tion was  approved,  shows  that  such  drug  is 
not  sbown  to  be  safe  for  use  under  the  con- 
ditions of  xise  upon  the  basis  oC  wtalcb  the 
sn>Uastloii  was  mpprond  cr  «b«t  subpsis- 


gn^  (H)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(d)  i4>pUes  to  such  drug; 

"(C)  on  the  basis  of  new  information  be- 
fore him  with  respect  to  such  drug,  evalu- 
ated together  with  the  evidence  available 
to  him  when  the  application  was  approved, 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  substantial  evidence 
that  such  drug  will  have  the  effect  it  pur- 
ports or  is  represented  to  have  under  the 
conditions  of  use  prescribed,  recommended, 
or  suggested  in  the  labeling  thereof; 

"(D)  that  the  application  contains  any  un- 
true statement  of  a  material  fact;  or 

"(E)  that  the  applicant  has  made  any 
changes  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  or 
effectiveness  beyond  the  variations  provided 
for  in  the  application  unless  he  has  supple- 
mented the  application  by  filing  with  the 
Secretary  adequate  Information  respecting  all 
such  changes  and  unless  there  Is  In  effect  an 
approval  of  the  supplemental  application. 
The  supplemental  application  shall  be  treated 
in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  original  applica- 
tion. 

If  the  Secretary  (or  in  his  absence  the  ofllcer 
acting  as  Secretary)  finds  that  there  is  an 
imminent  hazard  to  the  health  of  man  or  of 
tbe  animals  for  which  such  drug  is  intended, 
he  may  suspend  the  approval  of  such  appli- 
cation Immediately,  and  give  the  applicant 
prompt  notice  of  his  action  and  afford  the 
applicant  the  opportunity  for  an  expedited 
hearing  under  this  subsection;  but  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  sentence  to  suspend 
the  approval  of  an  application  shall  not  be 
delegated. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also,  after  due  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  ap- 
plicant, issue  an  order  withdrawing  the  ap- 
proval of  an  application  with  respect  to  any 
new  animal  drug  under  this  section  U  the 
Secretary  finds — 

"(A)  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  es- 
tablish a  system  for  maintaining  required 
records,  or  has  repeatedly  or  deliberately 
failed  to  maintain  such  records  or  to  make 
required  reports  in  accordance  with  a  regula- 
tion or  order  under  subsection  (I) ,  or  the  ap- 
plicant has  refused  to  permit  access  to,  or 
copying  or  verification  of,  such  records  as  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection: 

"(B)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  the  methods  used  in,  or  the  facili- 
ties and  controls  used  for,  the  manufacture, 
processing,  and  packing  of  such  drug  are  in- 
adequate to  assure  and  preserve  its  identity, 
strength,  quaUty,  and  purity  and  were  not 
made  adequate  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary 
specifying  the  matter  complained  of;  or 

"(C)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  Information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the  evi- 
dence before  him  when  the  application  was 
approved,  the  labeUng  of  such  drug,  based 
on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all  material  facts,  is 
false  or  misleading  In  any  particular  and  was 
not  corrected  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
receipt  of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary 
specifying  the  matter  complained  of. 

"(3)  Any  order  under  this  subsection  shall 
state  the  findings  upon  which  It  is  based. 

"(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
facts  so  require,  he  shall  revoke  any  previ- 
ous order  under  subsection  (d),  (e).  or  (m) 
refusing,  withdrawing,  or  suspending  ap- 
proval of  an  application  and  shall  approve 
such  application  or  reinstate  such  approval, 
MM  voMj  be  appropriate. 

"(S)  Orders  of  tbe  Secretary  Issued  under 
tbls  section  (other  than  orders  Issuing, 
wnsmllng.  or  repealing  regulations)  shall 
be  served  (I)  in  person  I>y  any  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  department  designated  by  the 
Secxetary  or  (2)  by  malUng  the  order  by  reg- 
istered mail  or  by  certified  mall  addressed 
to  tbe  appUcant  or  respondent  at  bis  last 
known  address  In  the  records  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 


"(h)  An  appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  appu. 
cant  from  an  order  of  the  Secretary  refusion 
or  withdrawing  approval  of  an  application 
filed  under  subsection  (b)  or  (m)  of  thu 
section.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  505  of  tbls  Act  shall  govern  aaj 
such  appeal. 

"(1)  When  a  new  animal  drug  application 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  Is  approved 
the  Secretary  shall  by  notice,  which  upon 
publication  shall  be  effective  as  a  regulation, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant  and  the  conditions 
and  indications  of  use  of  the  new  animal 
drug  covered  by  such  application.  Including 
any  tolerance  and  withdrawal  period  or  other 
use  restrictions  and,  if  such  new  animal  drug 
Is  Intended  for  use  In  nnimai  feed,  appro- 
priate purposes  and  conditions  of  use  (in. 
eluding  special  labeling  requirements)  appii. 
cable  to  any  animal  feed  for  use  in  which 
such  drug  is  approved,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation, upon  the  basis  of  which  such  appU- 
cation  was  approved,  as  the  Secretary  deena 
necessary  to  assure  the  safe  and  effective  use 
of  such  drug.  Upon  withdrawal  of  approval 
of  such  new  animal  drug  application  or  upon 
its  suspension,  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
revoke  or  suspend,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
regulation  published  piirsuant  to  this  sub- 
section (1)  insofar  as  it  is  based  on  the 
approval  of  such  application. 

"(J)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
public  health,  the  Secretary  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  for  exempting  from  the  op. 
eratlon  of  this  section  new  animal  drugs, 
and  animal  feeds  bearing  or  containing  new 
animal  drugs.  Intended  solely  for  investiga- 
tional use  by  experts  qualified  by  scientlflc 
training  and  experience  to  investigate  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  animal  drugs. 
Such  regulations  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  among  other  conditions  re- 
lating to  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
provide  for  conditioning  such  exemption 
upon  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  reports 
to  the  Secretary,  by  the  manufacturer  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  investigation  of  such 
article,  of  data  (including  but  not  limited 
to  analytical  reports  by  investigators)  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  such  investigational  use 
of  such  article,  as  the  Secretary  finds  will 
enable  him  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  such  article  In  the  event  of  the 
filing  of  an  application  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations,  among  other  things, 
shall  set  forth  the  conditions  (if  any)  upon 
which  animals  treated  with  such  articles,  and 
any  products  of  such  animals  (before  or 
after  slaughter) ,  may  be  marketed  for  food 
use. 

"(k)  While  approval  of  an  application  for 
a  new  animal  drug  is  effective,  a  food  shall 
not.  by  reason  of  bearing  or  containing  such 
drug  or  any  substance  formed  in  or  on  the 
food  because  of  its  use  in  accordance  with 
such  application  (including  the  conditions 
and  indications  of  use  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (1) ) .  be  considered  adulterated 
within  the  meaning  bf  clause  (1)  of  section 
40a(a). 

"(1)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  new  animal 
drug  for  which  an  approval  of  am  application 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  is  in  effect, 
the  applicant  shall  establish  and  maintain 
such  records,  and  make  such  reports  to  the 
Secretary,  of  data  relating  to  experience  and 
other  data  or  information,  received  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  such  applicant  with  respect 
to  such  drug,  or  with  respect  to  animal  feeds 
bearing  or  containing  such  drug,  as  tbe  Sec- 
retary may  by  general  regulation,  or  by  order 
with  respect  to  such  application,  prescribe  on 
the  basis  of  a  finding  that  such  records  ssd 
reports  are  necessary  In  order  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  determine,  or  facilitate  a  deter- 
mination, whether  there  la  or  may  be  ground 
for  invoking  subsection   (e)    or  subsection 
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(m)  (4)  of  this  section.  $ticb  regulation  or 
order  shall  provide,  where  the  Secretary 
deems  it  to  be  appropriate,  for  tbe  examina- 
tion, upon  request,  by  the  persons  to  whom 
iuch  regulation  or  order  is  applicable,  of 
similar  information  received  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Every  person  required  under  this  sub- 
Mction  to  maintain  records,  and  every  per- 
(on  in  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  auch  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonable  tunes  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  sudh  records. 

"(m)(l)  Any  person  city  file  with  the 
Secretary  an  application  with  respect  to  any 
intended  use  or  uses  of  an  animal  feed  bear- 
ing or  containing  a  new  animal  drug.  Such 
person  shall  submit  to  the!  Becretary  as  part 
of  the  application  (A)  a  jfull  statement  of 
the  composition  of  such  lanlmal  feed,  (B) 
an  Identification  of  the  regjulation  or  regula- 
tions (relating  to  the  ae^  animal  drug  or 
drugs  to  be  used  in  such  feed) .  published 
pursuant  to  subsection  (9).  on  which  he 
relies  as  a  basis  for  approval  of  his  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  drug 
In  such  feed.  (C)  a  full  4tocrlptlon  of  the 
methods  used  In.  and  the  laclUties  and  con- 
trols used  for,  the  manufatotiu-e,  processing, 
and  packing  of  such  animal  feed,  (D)  speci- 
mens of  the  labeling  proposed  to  be  used 
for  such  animal  feed,  and  (33)  if  so  requested 
by  the  Secretary,  samples  of  such  animal 
feed  or  components  thereof. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  filing 
of  an  application  pursuant  to  subsection 
(m)(l),  or  such  addition^)  period  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
applicant,  the  Secretary  shalU  either  (A)  Issue 
an  order  approving  the  application  If  he  then 
flnda  that  none  of  the  grounds  for  denying 
approval  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  applies, 
or  (B)  give  the  applicant  notice  of  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (3)  on  the  question  whether 
such  application  Is  approv^ble.  The  proce- 
dure governing  such  a  hesjitng  shall  be  the 
procedure  set  forth  in  the  I|aBt  two  sentences 
of  subsection  (c) .  > 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary,  afjter  due  notice  to 
the  applicant  in  siccordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  and  giving  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  such  paragraph, 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  Information  submitted 
to  him  as  part  of  the  application  or  on  the 
basis  of  any  other  Information  before  him — 

"(A)  that  there  is  not  in  effect  a  regula- 
tion under  subsection  (1)  (Identified  in  such 
application)  on  the  basis  of  which  such  ap- 
pUcatlon  may  be  approved; 

"(B)  that  such  animal  feed  (including 
the  proposed  use  of  any  new  animal  drug 
therein  or  thereon)  does  not  conform  to  an 
applicable  regulation  published  pursuant  to 
•uhsecUon  (1)  referred  to  in  the  application, 
or  that  the  purposes  and  conditions  or  indi- 
cations of  use  prescribed,  recommended,  or 
•uggested  in  the  labeling  of  such  feed  do  not 
wnform  to  the  applicable  purposes  and  con- 
ditions or  indications  of  use  (including 
warnings)  published  pursusbt  to  subsectioh 
(1)  or  such  labeUng  omits  or  fails  to  conform 
to  other  applicable  Information  published 
pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  j 

"(C)  that  the  methods  used  In,  and  the 
fsdlitles  and  controls  used  for,  the  manufac- 
ture, processing  and  packing  of  such  ammal 
'•ed  are  Inadequate  to  preserve  the  Identity, 
•trength,  quality,  and  purlt^  of  the  new  anl- 
B»«J  drug  therein;  or 

"(D)  that,  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all 
in*terlal  facts,  such  labeling  is  false  or  mls- 
l«dlng  in  any  particiUar; 
J**  «^^1  Issue  an  order  refiifeing  to  approve 
tn«  sppllcation.  If,  after  (rtich  notice  and 
Wortunlty  for  hearing,  thfe  Secretary  finds 
t<>at  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  do  not 
•PPjy.  he  shall  issue  an  ordisr  approving  the 
WUcation.  An  order  unde^  thU  subsection 
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approving  an  application  with  respect  to  an 
animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  a  new  ani- 
mal drug  shall  be  effective  only  while  there 
is  in  effect  a  regulation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (1),  on  the  basis  of  which  such  applica- 
tion (or  a  supplement  thereto)  was  approved, 
relating  to  the  use  of  such  drug  in  or  on  such 
feed. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  issue  an  order  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  an  application  with  respect  to  any 
animal  feed  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  application  contains  any  un- 
true statement  of  a  material  fact;  or 

"(11)  that  the  applicant  has  made  any 
changes  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  or 
effectiveness  beyond  the  variations  provided 
for  in  the  application  unless  he  has  supple, 
mented  the  application  by  filing  with  the 
Secretary  adequate  Information  respecting 
all  such  changes  and  unless  there  Is  In  effect 
an  approval  of  the  supplemental  application. 
The  supplemental  application  shall  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
application. 

If  the  Secretary  (or  In  his  absence  the  officer 
acting  as  Secretary)  finds  that  there  is  an 
Imminent  hazard  to  the  health  of  man  or  of 
the  animals  for  which  such  animal  feed  Is 
Intended,  he  may  suspend  the  approval  of 
such  application  immediately,  and  give  the 
applicant  prompt  notice  of  his  action  and 
afford  the  applicant  the  opportunity  for  an 
expedited  hearing  under  this  subsection;  but 
the  authority  conferred  by  this  sentence 
shall  not  be  delegated. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  also,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
applicant,  issue  an  order  withdrawing  the  ap- 
proval of  an  application  with  respect  to  any 
animal  feed  under  this  subsection  if  the 
Secretary  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  applicant  has  failed  to  estab- 
lish a  system  for  maintaining  required 
records,  or  has  repeatedly  or  deliberately 
failed  to  maintain  such  records  or  to  make 
required  reports  in  accordance  with  a  regu- 
lation or  order  under  paragraph  (5)  (A) 
of  this  subsection,  or  the  applicant  has  re- 
fused to  permit  access  to.  or  copying  or 
verification  of.  such  records  as  required  by 
subparagraph,  (B)  of  such  paragraph; 

"(11)  that  on  the  basis  of  new  information 
before  him,  evaluated  together  with  the 
evidence  before  him  when  such  application 
was  approved,  the  methods  used  in,  or  the 
facilities  and  control  used  for,  the  manufac- 
tTire,  processing,  and  packing  of  such  animal 
feed  are  inadequate  to  assure  and  preserve 
the  identity,  strength,  quality,  and  purity  of 
the  new  animal  drug  therein,  and  were  not 
made  adequate  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary,  specifying  tbe  matter  complained 
of;  or 

"(ill)  tbat  on  the  basis  of  new  infoims- 
Uon  before  him,  evaluated  together  with 
the  evidence  before  him  when  the  applica- 
tion was  approved,  the  labeUng  of  such  ani- 
mal feed  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of  all 
material  facts,  is  false  or  misleading  In  any 
particular  and  was  not  corrected  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  receipt  of  written  no- 
tice from  the  Secretary  specifying  the  mat- 
ter complained  of. 

"(C)  Any  order  imder  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection  shall  state  the  findings  upon 
w^lch  It  is  based. 

~^(5)  In  the  case  of  any  animal  feed  for 
which  an  approval  of  an  application  filed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  in  effect — 

"(A)  the  applicant  shaU  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  and  make  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  or  (at  the  option  of 
the  Secretary)  to  the  appropriate  person  or 
persons  holding  an  approved  application 
filed  under  subsection  (b),  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  general  regulation,  or  by  order  with 


respect  to  such  application,  preecrlbe  on  the 
basis  of  a  finding  that  such  records  and  re- 
ports are  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  determine,  or  facilitate  a  deter- 
mination, whether  there  is  or  may  be  ground 
for  invoking  subsection  (e)  or  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  every  person  required  under  this  sub- 
section to  maintain  records,  and  every  per- 
son In  charge  or  custody  thereof,  shall,  upon 
request  of  an  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  and  verify  such  records. 

"(n)(l)  The  SecretaJ7.  pursiiant  to  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  him.  shall  provide 
for  the  certification  of  batches  of  a  new  ani- 
mal drug  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  any 
kind  of  penicillin,  streptomycin,  chlortetra- 
cycllne,  chloramphenicol,  or  bacitracin,  or 
any  derivative  thereof.  A  batch  of  any  such 
drug  shall  be  certified  If  an  approval  of  an 
application  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  drug  and 
such  drug  has  the  characteristics  of  identity 
and  such  batch  has  the  characteristics  of 
strength,  quality,  and  purity  upon  the  basis 
of  which  the  application  was  approved,  but 
shall  not  otherwise  be  certified.  Prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  regulations  the  Secre- 
tary, In  lieu  of  certification,  shall  issue  a 
release  for  any  batch  which,  in  his  Judgment, 
may  be  released  without  risk  aa  to  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  its  use.  Such  release  shall 
prescribe  the  date  of  its  eviration  and  other 
conditions  under  which  it  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  as  to  such  batch  and  as  to  portions 
thereof. 

"(2)  Regulations  providing  for  such  cer- 
tifications shall  contain  such  provisions  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  including  provisions  pre- 
scribing— 

"(A)  tests  and  methods  of  assay  to  deter- 
mine compliance  with  applicable  standards 
of  Identity  and  of  strength,  quality,  and 
purity; 

"(B)  effective  periods  for  certificates,  and 
other  conditions  under  which  they  shall 
cease  to  be  effective  as  to  certified  batches 
and  as  to  portions  thereof; 
"(C)  administration  and  procedure;  and 
"(D)  such  fees,  specified  In  such  regula- 
tions, as  are  necessary  to  provide,  equip,  and 
maintain  an  adequate  certification  service. 
Such  regulations  shall  prescribe  only  such 
tests  and  methods  of  assay  as  will  provide  for 
certification  or  rejection  within  the  shortest 
time  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  Whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  the  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  drug  or  class  of 
drugs  are  not  necessary  to  insure  that  such 
drug  conforms  to  the  staiMlards  of  identity, 
strength,  quality,  and  purity  applicable 
thereto  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions exempting  such  drug  or  class  of  drugs 
from  such  requirements.  The  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  607  of  this  Act 
(other  than  the  first  sentence  thereof)  shall 
apply  under  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations exempting  from  any  requirement  of 
tbls  subsection — 

"(A)  drugs  which  are  to  be  stored,  proc- 
essed, labeled,  or  repacked  at  establishments 
other  than  those  where  manufsictured.  on 
condition  that  such  drugs  comply  with  all 
such  requirements  upon  removal  from  such 
establishments;  and 

"(B)  drugs  which  conform  to  applicable 
standards  of  identity,  strength,  quality,  and 
purity  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
and  are  intended  for  use  in  numufacturlng 
other  drugs. 

"(5)  On  petition  of  any  Interested  per- 
son for  the  Issuance,  amendment,  or  repeal 
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ot  Any  regulfttton  oontempUted  by  tbla  aub- 
a«ctlon,  the  procedure  shall  b«  In  accordance 
with  subeectlon  (t)  of  section  607  of  this 
Act. 

"(0)  Where  any  drug  1«  snbject  to  this 
subsection  and  not  exempted  therefrom  by 
regulations,  the  compliance  of  such  drug 
with  sections  601(b)  and  502(g)  shaU  be 
determined  by  th«  application  of  the  stand- 
ards of  strength,  ({ualtty,  and  purity  aj^;)!!- 
eable  under  paragraph  (1)  ot  this  subsection, 
the  tests  and  methods  of  assay  applicable 
under  proylslons  of  regulations  referred  to 
In  p>aragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and 
the  requirements  of  packaging  and  labeling 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  application  with 
respect  to  such  drug  filed  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  was  approved." 

1IKFLN1T10N8 

Sic.  102.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  "(except  a  new  animal  drug 
or  an  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  a 
new  animal  drug) "  after  "Any  drug"  In  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  paragraph  (p); 

(b)  Inserting  "(except  a  new  animal  drug 
tx  an  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  a 
new  animal  drug)  "  after  "Any  drug"  In  sub- 
p«tragraidi  (2)  of  paragraph  (p) ; 

(c)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (4)  of  paragraph  (s)  and  in- 
Mrttng  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding 
a  new  subparagraph  (5)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(6)  a  new  animal  drug."; 

(d)  inserting  ",  612."  after  "409"  In  para- 
graph (u):  and 

(e)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(w)  The  term  'new  animal  drug*  means 
any  drug  intended  for  use  for  animals  other 
than  man,  including  any  drug  Intended  for 
use  in  animal  feed  but  not  Including  such 
animal  feed, — 

"  ( 1)  the  composition  of  which  Is  such  that 
such  drug  Is  not  generally  recognized,  among 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  animal  drugs,  as  safe  and  effective 
for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed,  rec- 
ommended, or  suggested  in  the  labeling 
thereof:  except  that  such  a  drug  not  so  rec- 
ogmaed  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  "new 
animal  drug'  If  at  any  time  prior  to  June  26, 
1988,  It  was  subject  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended,  and  If  at 
■uch  time  Its  labeling  contained  the  same 
rapreaentatlons  concerning  the  conditions  of 
Its  use;  or 

• " (2)  the  composition  of  which  Is  such  that 
■uch  drug,  as  a  result  of  Investigations  to 
determine  Its  safety  and  effectiveness  for  use 
tinder  such  conditions,  has  become  so  recog- 
nized but  which  has  not,  otherwise  than  la 
such  investigations,  been  used  to  a  material 
extent  or  for  a  material  time  under  such 
conditions;  or 

"(8)  which  drtig  Is  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  any  kind  of  penicillin,  strepto- 
mycin, chlortetracycllne,  chloramphenicol. 
oar  bacitracin,  or  any  derivative  thereof,  ex- 
cept when  there  Is  In  effect  a  published  anXvr 
of  the  Secretary  declaring  such  drug  not  to 
be  a  new  animal  drug  on  the  grounds  that 
(A)  the  requirement  of  certification  of 
batches  of  such  drug,  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 512(n),  Is  not  neoeesary  to  Insure  that 
the  objectives  specified  In  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  are  achieved  and  (B)  that  neither 
subparagraph  (1)  nor  (2)  of  this  paragraph 
(w)  aK>lles  to  such  drug. 

"(X)  The  term  'animal  feed',  as  used  in 
paragraph  (w)  of  this  section.  In  section  512, 
and  In  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to 
such  paragraph  or  section,  means  an  article 
which  Is  intended  for  use  for  food  for  ani- 
mals other  than  man  and  which  Is  Intended 
for  use  as  a  substantial  source  of  nutrients 
In  the  diet  of  the  animal,  and  Is  not  limited 


to  a  mixture  Intended  to  be  the  sole  ration 
of  the  animal." 

FKOHIBITXD    ACIB    AKD    PSNALTIB 

Sac.  103.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Coametlo  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  strlklJig  out  "or"  before  "607,"  and  In- 
serting ",  or  512  (J),  (1),  or  (m)"  after  "607 
(d)  or  (g)"  in  paragraph  (e),  and 

(2)  adding  "612,"  after  "607."  in  paragraph 
U). 

AimCAL  DBtTGS  IN  IKKD8  AlfD  BESIDUBS  THBUOV 
tK    OTBXX    rOOD 

Sxc.  104.  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetlo  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "or"  before 
"(ill)"  in  clause  (A)  of  subparagraph  (2)  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  ";  or  (iv)  a  new 
animal  drug"  after  the  words  "color  addi- 
tive" therein;  and 

(2)  adding  before  the  semicolon  following 
"commodity"  at  the  end  of  the  proviso  to 
clause  (C)  of  subparagraph  (2)  of  paragraph 
(a)  the  foUowlng:  "or;  or  (D)  if  it  is.  or  It 
bears  or  contains,  a  new  animal  drug  (or 
conversion  product  thereof)  which  Is  unsafe 
within  the  meaning  of  section  512". 

AMTmonc  oauos  fob  anhcalb 
Sbc.  106.  (a)  Section  602  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(except  a  drug  for 
use  in  anlnutls  other  than  man)"  after 
"represented  as  a  drug"  In  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Section  607  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(except  drugs  for  use  in 
animals  other  than  man)"  after  "drugs" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subeectlon  (a) . 

amucai.  DBtraa  itn  xxfokt 
Sic.  108.  Section  801(d)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  the  exportation  of  any  new 
animal  drug,  (v  an  animal  feed  bearing  or 
containing  a  new  animal  drug,  which  Is  im- 
safe  within  the  meaning  of  section  612  of  this 
Act." 

AKKNSKXNT    WtTR    XKSTXCT    TO    VOITTS,    SnTTIC, 
TOXIN,  UfD  ANAXX>0017S  PaoDUCTB  ACTS 

Sxc.  107.  Section  902(c)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "the  virus,  serum,  and  toxin 
Act  of  July  1.  1902  (U.S.C.,  1934  ed.,  title 
42,  chap.  4);"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "secUon  351  of  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (relating  to  viruses,  serums, 
toxins,  and  analogous  products  I4>pllcable 
to  man) ;  the  vims,  serum,  toxin,  and  anal- 
ogous products  provisions,  applicable  to 
domestic  animals,  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
i4>proved  lilarch  4.  1913  (37  Stat.  832-833) ;". 

xrrccnvx  datx  AifD  TXAMsmoM ai.  paoviBXONa 

Sxc.  108.  (a)  Kxcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  the  foregoing  sections  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)(1)  As  used  In  this  subeectlon,  the  term 
"effective  date"  means  the  effective  date  spec- 
ified In  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section;  the 
term  "basic  Act"  means  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and  other  terms 
used  both  in  this  section  and  the  basic  Act 
shaU  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  have,  or 
had,  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  context, 
under  the  basic  Act. 

(2)  Any  approval,  prior  to  the  effective 
date,  of  a  npw  animal  drug  or  of  an  animal 
feed  bearing  or  containing  a  new  unimai 
drug,  whether  granted  by  approval  of  a  new- 
drug  antHcatton,  master  file,  antibiotic  regu- 
lation, or  food  additive  regulation,  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect,  and  shall  be  subject  to  change 


In  aooordanee  with  the  provisions  of  the  baslo 
Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  drug  (other  than 
a  drug  subject  to  section  512(n)  of  the  basic 
Act  Is  amended  by  this  Act)  Intended  for  use 
In  nnim*in  other  than  man  which,  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1962,  (A)  was  commercially  used  or 
sold  In  the  United  States,  (B)  was  not  a  new 
drug  as  defined  by  section  201  (p)  of  the  basic 
Act  as  then  in  force,  and  (C)  was  not  covered 
by  an  effective  application  under  section  606 
of  that  Act,  the  words  "effectiveness'*  and 
"effective"  contained  In  section  201  (w)  aa 
added  by  this  Act  to  the  basic  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  such  drug  when  Intended  solely  for 
use  under  conditions  prescribed,  recom- 
mended, or  suggested  in  labeling  with  re- 
spect to  such  drug  on  that  day. 

(4)  Regulations  providing  for  fees  (and 
advance  deposits  to  cover  fees)  which  on  the 
day  preceding  the  effective  date  applicable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  were  In 
effect  pursuant  to  section  507  of  the  baste 
Act  shaU,  except  as  the  Secretary  may  other- 
wise prescribe,  be  deemed  to  apply  also  imder 
section  512(n)  of  the  basic  Act,  and  appro- 
priations of  fees  (and  of  advance  deposits  to 
cover  fees)  available  for  the  purposes  spec- 
ified in  such  section  507  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  shaU  also  be  available 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  section  512(n), 
including  preparatory  work  or  proceedlngi 
prior  to  that  date. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Sir.  SPRmOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  consolidates  all  provisions  of  existing 
law  providing  for  the  regulation  of  drugs 
for  administration  to  animals  either  di- 
rectly or  in  their  feed  and  water.  When 
initially  introduced  in  the  80th  Congress, 
the  bill  was  very  strongly  opposed  by 
FDA;  since  that  time  substantial  amend- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  bill,  and 
at  present  the  bill  is  satisfactory  to  in- 
dustry, and  FDA  has  no  objection  to  it. 
We  have  a  letter  from  the  FDA  to  this 
eflfect. 

The  principal  benefits  of  this  bill  to 
the  industry  will  be  that  there  will  be 
some  minor  streamlining  of  procedures 
followed  by  feed  manufacturers  in  the 
applications  which  they  are  required  to 
submit  to  FDA  today,  and  most  impor- 
tant to  the  industry,  the  bill  provides  for 
regulation  of  animal  drugs  in  a  section 
of  the  law  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  new  drug  section. 

Because  the  definition  of  "drug"  and 
"food  additive"  In  existing  law  is  very 
broad,  drugs  for  use  in  animal  feeds  are 
regulated  both  as  drugs  and  as  food  addi- 
tives. Since  two  different  divisions  In 
FDA  handled  these  problems,  there  have 
been  instances  of  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  them  leading  to  long  delays  in 
the  approval  of  applications  for  manu- 
facture or  use  of  animal  drugs. 

The  authority  of  FDA  imder  the  bill 
is  virtually  identical  with  its  authority 
imder  existing  law.  but  the  bill  does  re- 
quire that  a  decision  be  made  on  appli- 
cations submitted  by  feed  manufacturers 
within  90  days  rather  than  the  180  dajn 
permitted  under  existing  law.  Similar- 
ly, there  is  a  210-day  period  applicable 


In  existing  law  to  clearances  of  food 
additives;  this  period  will  be  cut  to  180 
days  under  the  bill.         i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  held  the  hear- 
ings to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Ja&hanI. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Shaker,  I  noted 
recently  that  we  have  Just  become  a  na- 
tion of  some  193  million!  people.  In  10 
years  we  will  have  230  nilllion.  By  the 
year  2000,  the  United  Suites  may  well 
have  340  million  people. 

Can  we  continue  to  provide  high  pro- 
tein diets  to  this  booming  population? 
We  probably  can,  but  it  will  require  tre- 
mendous increases  in  out  livestock  pro- 
duction efficiency.  It  will  mean  that 
more  meat  and  milk  must  be  produced 
{rom  each  bushel  of  grain,  or  acre  of  pas- 
ture. We  would  not  be  able  to  tolerate 
waste  in  suiy  phase  of  production. 

Of  the  things  that  are  most  urgent  is 
an  all-out  fight  to  reduce  animal  health 
losses. 

Animal  diseases,  parasites,  and  insects 
are  stealing  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
food  each  year.  The  combined  efforts 
of  public  and  private  research  teams  tu*e 
needed  to  find  ways  to  ciit  these  serious 
losses.  i 

The  approval  of  HR.  lJ6474  can  be  of 
great  help  in  this  research  effort.  It  will 
streamline  the  approval  of  new  animal 
drugs  needed  to  fight  foo<^  losses  and  en- 
courage the  production  ahd  use  of  more 
of  them. 

This  is  especially  meaiUngful  to  beef 
producers  in  this  country.'  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  22  percent  of  all  beef  {halves  are  lost. 
This  represents  over  half  at  the  $300  mil- 
lion loss  attributed  to  qattle  diseases. 
Parasites  take  another  $162  million. 
Losses  from  flies  and  other  insects  that 
pester  cattle  add  up  to  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion. Each  year  the  thr^  types  of  loss 
cost  cattlemen  in  Oklahoma  and 
throughout  the  United  States  $962 
million.  I 

Death  losses  are  easy  for  a  cattleman 
to  count.  However,  they  are  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  more  costly  invisible 
toll.  Low-grade  infections,  parasites, 
and  insects  can  slow  growth  and  make 
Win  more  costly  without '  being  noticed. 
Total  losses  from  all  sourQes  average  out 
to  nearly  $9  per  head  o^  cattle  in  the 
United  States.  This  means  that  a  typi- 
cal commercial  cattleman  in  my  State 
with  200  head  is  paying  ai  disease,  para- 
site, and  insect  bill  of  $1,8P0  per  year. 

Dairymen,  hog  producers,  poultry  and 
egg  producers,  all  suffer  similar  losses — 
and  who  pays  the  bill?         I 

Well,  the  farmer  most'  of  the  cost. 
And  it  represents  a  very  serious  loss  for  a 
?roup  with  a  total  net  income  of  around 
<13  billion  per  year.  With  a  $4,200  aver- 
age net  income,  the  average  farmer  ex- 
periences losses  of  about  $900  annually. 

The  little  lady  pushing  a  cart  in  the 
supermarket  is  also  paying  for  a  share  of 
the  losses  on  the  farm.  These  losses  tend 
to  Uniit  production,  and  \|rhen  you  have 
analler  amoimts  of  meat,  mflk,  and  eggs 
produced,  you  can  expect' higher  prices. 


You  can  get  an  idea  of  what  happens 
when  food  supplies  increase,  if  you  fol- 
low the  history  of  changing  hog  numbers 
and  the  price  of  pork.  For  example. 
Gene  Futrell,  an  Iowa  State  University 
economist,  has  figured  that  a  1 -percent 
increase  in  hog  numbers  decreases  pork 
prices  1.3  percent. 

Suppose  that  new  drugs  had  been  able 
to  elinoinate  some  hog  losses  and  step  up 
production  by  5  percent.  Using  the  1- 
to-1.3  relationship  to  pork  prices,  this 
means  that  the  prices  at  the  meat  coim- 
ter  would  drop  6.5  percent  in  the  super- 
market. If  pork  chops  were  selling  at  $1 
per  pound  before  losses  were  reduced, 
they  should  sell  at  d3\^  cents  if  live  hog 
losses  can  be  reduced  5  percent. 

Larger  marketings  are  good  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint,  too.  While  he  may 
receive  a  lower  price  per  unit,  he  has 
more  pounds  to  sell.  Control  of  disease 
and  parasites  makes  it  possible  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  his  feed.  And  he 
has  more  volume. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  of  how 
the  availability  of  animal  drugs  has  in- 
fluenced the  production  and  cost  of  con- 
sumer products. 

No  other— class  of  farmers  makes  as 
much  use  of  animal  drugs  as  the  broiler 
producer.  He  uses  drugs  and  feed  ad- 
ditives from  the  day  the  chick  hatches 
imtil  the  broiler  is  ready  for  market. 
Just  look  at  the  results:  25  years  ago  it 
took  5  pounds  of  feed  to  make  a  pound 
of  broiler  meat;  10  years  ago  it  took  2% 
pounds  of  feed  to  make  a  pound  of 
broiler  meat.  Today,  we  can  make  a 
pound  of  broiler  meat  with  Just  2  pounds 
of  feed. 

Scientific  management  with  feed  ad- 
ditives £ind  health  protecting  agents  have 
made  possible  this  remarkable  feed  con- 
version record. 

The  loss  figures  I  cited  earlier  indicated 
that  we  have  today,  a  very  serious  road- 
block in  the  production  of  the  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs  that  we  need  to  feed  our  boom- 
ing population.  AnsiWng  we  can  do  to 
improve  this  situation  will  be  of  vital  im- 
portance to  nearly  3  million  livestock 
farmers.  And  it  can  bring  more  food, 
and  lower  cost  food,  to  every  American 
family. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  new  animal 
drugs  approved  by  the  FDA  is  slowing 
their  availability  and  development.  It 
often  takes  two  or  more  years  to  get  pre- 
marketing clearance,  after  research  is 
completed  and  an  application  is  sub- 
mitted for  approval.  The  problem  i^, 
that  these  compounds  must  be  cleared 
under  a  Federal  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
statute  not  designed  with  sufficient  at- 
tention to  animal  drugs.  In  many  cases, 
the  channels  for  clearing  animal  drugs 
actually  are  more  complicated  than 
clearance  procedures  for  human  drugs. 

The  complexities  of  the  current  rules 
and  the  long  delays  greatly  add  to  the 
cost  of  a  new  compound — and  they  pre- 
vent helpful  drugs  from  reaching  farm- 
ers for  months  or  even  years. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  single  procedure  for  clearance  of  ani- 
mal drugs.  Instead  of  being  handled  un- 
der the  programs  laid  down  for  human 


drugs,  premarketing  clearance  of  ani- 
mal drugs  would  be  handled  imder 
one  section  of  the  act.  This  would  be 
achieved  without  slackening  the  rigid 
controls  in  the  present  law  tha,t  protect 
the  public  health. 

Greater  meat,  milk,  and  egg  produc- 
tion means  food  at  less  cost  in  the  super- 
market. And  as  population  grows,  we 
need  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  food  available  at  low 
prices.  The  food  surpluses  may  be  fond- 
ly remembered  in  the  years  Just  ahead. 
We  will  need  all  the  food  production  we 
can  get.  And  one  way  to  help  is  to  en- 
courage reduction  in  animal  health 
losses. 

Yes,  fighting  agricultural  losses  is  a 
very  worthwhile  contribution  to  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  America.  One  way  it 
means  more  income  in  farming — the 
coimtry's  largest  single  Industry.  And 
for  consumers,  it  means  more  food,  and 
better  food  at  tower  prices.  H.R.  16474 
can  eliminate  unnecessary  redtape  pro- 
cedures that  do  not  contribute  to  the 
public  welfare.  I,  therefore,  urge  your 
support  of  this  measure. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  exactly  what  the  veterinary  drug 
industry  has  asked  for.  While  it  does 
not  weaken  the  law,  I  do  not  feel  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  I  regret 
that  I  caimot  support  it.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  apparently  feels  it 
can  live  with  it.  I  deep^  regret  that  in 
giving  the  industry  what  it  asked  for — 
what  it  wants — the  committee  did  not  at 
the  same  time  take  a  moderate  step  for- 
ward to  protect  the  public. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  sub- 
mitted a  statement  for  the  subcommittee 
chairman  to  read,  suggesting  several 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  those  amendments  was  included 
in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Under  present  law,  when  any  of  five 
listed  antibiotics  are  used  in  animal 
feeds,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  the  authority — ^which  it  often 
waives — to  require  batch -by-batch  cer- 
tification of  the  antibiotics  used.  Prior 
to  1962  and  the  passage  of  the  Kefauver- 
Harrls  Act,  batch -by -batch  certification 
was  required  for  those  same  five  anti- 
biotics used  in  human  drugs.  In  the 
1962  act,  we  extended  that  certification 
authority  to  include  all  antibiotics  used 
in  human  drugs,  not  merely  the  five  orig- 
inally listed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  po- 
tency of  these  drugs,  and  their  possible 
instability,  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration should  have  the  same  broad 
authority  over  certification  of  all  anti- 
biotics used  in  animal  feeds  that  it  now 
has  over  the  five  original  antibiotics  cov- 
ered in  the  law.  My  bill,  HM.  1235,  has 
a  provision  of  that  nature,  just  as  it  has 
a  provision  to  repeal  the  section  of  the 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which 
permits  the  use  of  cancer-causing  color- 
ing additives  in  animal  feeds. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill. 
While  It  does  not  weaken  the  law.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  antibiotics  iised  in  animal 
feeds  should  be  certified. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Sttfety.  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  NEI.SIN]. 

Mr.  NELSES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  work  out 
some  legislation  that  would  deal  with  tills 
field,  because  we  have  found  that  proces- 
sors of  animal  feeds  are  up  {igainst  al- 
most Impossible  directives  as  far  as  get- 
ting applications  filed  and  approved  for 
different  formulas  used  in  animal  feeds. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  cm  attempt 
to  bring  into  one  area  agencies  that  they 
must  deal  with  to  simplify  the  procedure 
without  weakening  the  protection  tliat 
the  public  is  afforded  by  virtue  of  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

I  feel  that  the  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  STAQQERB.  Idr.  Speaker.  I 
again  compliment  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman frc«n  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  for 
sponsoring  the  bill.  He  introduced  a  bill 
on  the  subject  and  worked  hard  on  it. 
He  lias  helped  considerably  in  working 
out  the  details. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  generous  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man f  rcHn  West  Virginia  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
16474. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  liaving  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEASINO  OP  CLARINDA.  IOWA.  AIR- 
PORT PROPERTY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speal:er.  I 
move  to  siispend  the  rules  and  psss  the 
bill,  S.  2434.  to  clarify  authorization  fcH* 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of  a 
portion  of  certain  real  property  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  Clarinda.  Iowa,  for  airport 
purposes,  a  bill  identical  in  substance 
with  the  House  bill.  HJl.  10700,  sched- 
uled for  consideration  today  imder  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2434 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act.  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  Is  authorized,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  October 
I.  1949  (60  App.  n.S.C.  1623c),  to  grant  re- 
leasee from  any  of  the  terms,  conditions,  rea- 
ervstlons,  and  restrictions  contained  In  the 
deed  of  conveyance  dated  March  26,  1947, 
under  which  the  United  States  conveyed  cer- 
tain property  to  the  city  of  Clarinda.  Iowa, 
for  airport  purpoeea. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectlcm,  a  second  will  be  c(Hisldered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  with  respect  to  this  bill  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  with  respect  to  the  other  bill. 
It  came  out  of  the  subcommittee  unani- 
mously and  was  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  full  committee  reported  it 
unanimously  to  the  House. 

I  believe  the  bill  deserves  consideration 
and  the  full  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Friesel],  for  a  brief  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2434 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  permit  the 
city  of  Clarinda,  Iowa,  to  lease  for  non- 
airport  use  a  portion  of  property  wtiich 
was  conveyed  to  Clarinda  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1947  for  airport  use. 

The  legal  conditions  wliich  control  the 
transfer  of  the  property  provide  that  If 
the  property  is  not  used  for  airport  pur- 
poses it  will  automatically  revert  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  property,  which  is  made  up  of 
some  36  acres  out  of  a  total  parcel  of  land 
which  is  over  300  acres,  is  now  valued  at 
approximately  $150  per  acre.  Before  it 
was  conveyed  the  property  was  declared 
surplus,  and  4  months  after  the  convey- 
ance, the  Surplus  Property  Act  was 
amended.  The  Administrator  would 
have  had  the  power  to  release  tills  prop- 
erty for  nonairport  use  in  his  discretion 
if  the  Surplus  Property  Act  amendment 
had  been  enacted  prior  to  the  actual  con- 
veyance. 

If  this  bill  Is  enacted,  Clarinda  intends 
to  seek  authority  to  lettse  tiiis  36-acre 
portion  of  the  airix>rt  property  for  use  as 
a  meatpacldng  plant.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  Indicated  that  it  would  be 
able  to  grant,  deny,  or  restrict  the  non- 
airport  use  of  the  property  based  on  any 
specific  proposal  advanced  by  the  city 
of  Clarinda. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  also 
testified  that  any  proceeds  from  a  lease 
by  the  city  of  Clarinda  would  be  required 
to  be  used  in  support  of  the  airport. 

Under  these  circimistances,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  2434. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  passed  the  sub- 
committee by  unanimous  vote  and  the 
full  committee  by  imanimous  vote.  It 
also  has  the  approval  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

This  will  not  cost  the  Government  any 
money  from  the  Treasury  whatsoever.  It 
is  a  good  bin. 

This  will  allow  Clarinda  Airport  to 
lease  36  acres  of  land,  and  the  proceeds 
they  receive  from  the  rental  of  this  land 
will  be  used  for  the  upkeep  of  the  airport 
at  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


This  is  a  very  good  bill,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve a  Uttle  further  explanation  Is  in 
order. 

About  300  acres  of  land  near  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  were  used  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
camp  during  World  War  n.  Under  leg- 
islation which  came  out  of  our  cwnmlt- 
tee  after  the  war  tills  land,  tlirough  the 
authority  of  what  is  now  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  was  ceded  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  the  city  of  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  an  airport. 

Tills  is  more  land  than  is  needed  for 
the  airport.  They  would  like  to  lease  the 
36  acres  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedkl] 
to  a  company. 

Clarinda  appcurently  is  a  growing  com- 
munlty. 

There  is  no  proper  objection  I  would 
know  of  as  to  wliy  they  should  not  do 
this. 

In  coming  before  us,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  testified  that  any  proceeds 
received  from  the  rental  of  this  land 
would  be  plowed  back  into  the  develc^- 
ment  of  the  airport. 

If  at  some  future  time  the  36  acres 
either  should  be  abandoned  or  attempted 
to  be  transferred  by  the  company  inter- 
ested in  the  leasing  of  this  land,  it  will 
automatically  be  ceded  back  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

So  this  is  not  a  giveaway.  This  is  no 
windfall  of  any  kind.  It  is  purely  a  busi- 
ness arrangement  whereby  the  proceeds 
may  be  used  by  the  city  of  Clarinda  for 
future  development  of  the  airport. 

For  this  reason,  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion. It  aiH>ears  to  me  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  brief  mmnent  to 
tiiank  all  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
for  their  very  fine  cooperation  through- 
out the  whole  session.  I  should  especial- 
ly like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Springer]. 

We  liave  held  hearings  almost  every 
day  since  the  start  of  the  year.  The 
Members  have  been  very  patient.  There 
liave  been  times  when  tempers  could 
have  been  expected  to  fiare,  but  all  have 
attended  to  their  business,  have  worked 
hard,  and  have  done  a  great  job  In  the 
interest  of  this  country. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  each  Mem- 
ber and  to  say  I  wish  them  all  well  along 
their  way  when  they  leave  Congress  in 
going  back  home.  I  can  say  to  all  their 
constituents,  they  iiave  done  a  great 
Job.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  sa; 
this  now. 

I  believe  that  all  the  tilings  which 
have  been  done  iiave  been  conscientiously 
done,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
land  of  ours.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  2434. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  liavlng  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  wer**  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill 
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AMEND  THE 
GENCE  AGENCY  ACttt" 


nrrauLi- 

OF  1949 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  anfj  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  16306)  to  amend  tjhe  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Act,  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  othek'  purposes,  as 
amended.  [ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nS..  16306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vftited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblid, 

TTTLX  I 

SK.  101.  This  title  may  lie  cited  as  the 
"Central  Intelligence  Agehoy  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1»«6".  I 

Sbc.  102.  The  Central  IntieUlgence  Agency 
Act  of  1949,  63  Stat.  208,  be  amended  (50 
US.C.  403  a  through  j).  Is  larther  amended 
OS  follows: 

(a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  (tO  VJS.C.  403c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  Bubstituting  the  foUowmg: 

"(a)  In  the  performance  iof  its  functions. 
tbe  Agency  la  authorized  to  exercise  the 
authorities  contained  in  seotlons  2301;  2302 
(2)  and  (3):  2303  (b)  and  ta);  2304(a)  (1). 
(2).  (3).  (4),  (5),  (6),  (10)  (12),  (15),  and 
(17):  2305;  2306;  2307;  and  $312  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  authorities 
granted  in  subsection  (a)  <)f  this  section, 
the  term  'Agency  head'  shall  mean  the  Di- 
rector, the  Deputy  Director,  pr  the  Executive 
Director."  T 

(b)  Subsection  3(d)  of  tW  Act  (60  VS.C. 
403c)  is  amended  by  delejting  the  words 
"section  2(c)  and  section  6(a)  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947"  from  the 
first  sentence  and  substituting  therefor, 
"section  2304(a)  and  section  2307  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code."  Section  3(d)  la 
further  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "sec- 
tion 2(c)  by  section  4  or  by  section  6(a)  of 
the  Armed  Services  Procutiment  Act  of 
194T'  from  the  second  sentence  and  sub- 
stituting therefor,  "section  it04(a),  by  sec- 
tion 2306  or  by  section  2507  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.". 

Sec.  103.  Section  4  of  the  i  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency  Act  (50  UJ3.C.  4ia8e)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  word  and  comma  "abroad." 
»fter  the  word  "assigned"  Ik  the  first  sen- 
tence, and  by  striking  the  last  word  of  the 
sentence  "shall",  and  lnsertl4g  In  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "may". 

Src.  104.  Section  4  of  the  ICentral  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  (50  TJ.S.C.  M3e)  is  amend- 
«lby  adding  the  following  ntw  paragraph: 

"(1)(G)  pay  the  travel  expenses  of  officers 
MHl  employees  of  the  Agency  and  members 
of  their  families,  while  serviag  at  posts  spe- 
cifically designated  by  the  Director  for  pur- 
poses of  thU  paragraph,  for;  rest  and  recu- 
peration to  other  locations '  abroad  having 
•llfferent  environmental  conditions  than 
those  St  the  post  at  which  such  officers  and 
onployees  are  serving,  provided  that  such 
tf»Tel  expenses  shall  be  limited  to  the  cost 
for  each  officer  or  employee  and  members  of 
Us  famuy  of  one  round  trip  during  any  con- 
Muous  two-year  tour  unbroken  by  home 
we  and  two  round  trips  during  any  con- 
Muous  three-year  tour  unbroken  by  home 
leave:".  i 

Sk.  105.  Section  4  of  the  Central  InteUl- 
80"*  Agency  Act  (50  U.8.C.  403e)  is  amended 
i>y  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(1)(H)  pay  the  travel  expenses  of  mem- 
*'•  of  the  family  accompanying,  precedmg. 


or  following  &n  officer  or  employee  if,  while 
he  Is  en  route  to  his  post  of  assignment,  he 
Is  ordered  temporarily  for  orientation  and 
training  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty." 
Sec.  106.  Section  4(3)  (A)  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  (60  UjS.C.  403e)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  order  to  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States  of  America  (including 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States)  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence authorized  In  section  203(f)  of  the 
Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  each  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Agency  who  was  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  (as  described  above)  at  the  time  of 
employment,  upon  completion  of  three  years' 
continuous  service  abroad  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible thereafter,  or  may  so  order  after  com- 
pletion of  eighteen  months'  such  service 
without  regard  to  the  limitation  contained 
in  section  203(f)  of  the  Annual  and  Sick 
Leave  Act  of  1951,  as  amended.". 

Sec.  107.  Section  4(5)  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Act  (50  U^S.C.  403e)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsections  (A)  and  (C) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraphs  (A)  and  (C) : 

"(A)  in  the  event  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Agency,  or  one  of  his  dependents,  re- 
quires medical  care,  for  illness  or  Injury  not 
the  result  of  vicious  habits.  Intemperance, 
or  misconduct,  while  on  assignment  abroad 
in  a  locality  where  there  is  no  qualified  per- 
son or  facility  to  provide  such  care,  pay  the 
travel  expenses  of  such  officer,  employee,  or 
dependent  by  whatever  means  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Agency,  Including  the  fur- 
nishing of  transportation,  and  without  regard 
to  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Reg- 
ulations and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1933,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  808;  5  U.S.C. 
73b),  to  the  nearest  locality  where  suitable 
medical  care  can  be  obtained  and  on  his 
recovery  pay  for  the  travel  expenses  of  his 
return  to  his  post  of  duty.  If  any  such  per- 
son is  too  111  to  travel  unattended,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  dependent  too  young  to  travel 
alone,  the  Agency  may  also  pay  the  round- 
trip  travel  expenses  of  an  attendant  or  at- 
tendants;" 

"(C)(1)  In  the  event  of  illness  or  Injiiry 
requiring  hospitalization  or  similar  treat- 
ment Incurred  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Agency  while  on  assignment  abroad,  not 
the  result  of  vicious  habits,  intemperance, 
or  misconduct  on  his  part,  pay  for  the  cost 
of  treatment  of  such  illness  or  Injury; 

"(11)  in  the  event  a  dependent  of  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Agency  who  Is  assigned 
abroad,  Incurs  an  illness  or  Injury  while  such 
dependent  is  located  abroad,  which  requires 
hospitalization  or  similar  treatment,  and 
which  Is  not  the  result  of  vicious  habits,  In- 
temperance,  or  misconduct  on  his  part,  pay 
for  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  treatment  of 
each  such  illness  or  injury  that  exceeds  $35 
up  to  a  maximum  limitation  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  of  treatment  for  each  such 
illness  or  Injury,  except  that  such  mHTiTniitri 
limitation  shall  not  apply  whenever  the 
Agency,  on  the  basis  of  professional  medical 
advice,  shall  determine  that  such  illness  or 
injury  clearly  Is  caused  by  the  fact  that  such 
dependent  Is  or  has  been  located  abroad;". 
Sec.  108.  Section  4  or  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403e)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  provide  appropriate  orientation  and 
language  training  to  members  of  family  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Agency  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  assignment  abroad  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees,  or  while  abroad.". 

Sbc.  100.  Section  6  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  (50  U.S.C.  403f )  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(f)  Appoint  advisory  committees  and  em- 
ploy, notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  part-time  advlaory  personnel  neces- 


aary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Agen- 
cy. Persons  holding  other  offices  or  positions 
under  the  United  States  for  which  they  re- 
ceive compensation,  while  serving  as  mem- 
bers of  such  committees,  shall  receive  no  ad- 
ditional compensatlori  for  such  service. 
Other  members  of  such/commltteee  «"fl  part- 
time  advisory  personnel  so  employed  may 
serve  without  cocnpensation  or  may  receive 
compensation  at  nates  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector, not  to  exceed  $100  per  day,  for  the 
assignment  or  position.". 

Sec.  110.  Section  6  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  (60  U.S.C.  408f )  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(g)  Upon  the  termination  of  the  assign- 
ment of  an  employee  appointed  from  another 
Government  agency  without  a  break  in  serv- 
ice for  duty  with  the  Agency  for  a  specific 
period  of  time  agreed  upon  by  both  agen- 
cies, such  person  will  be  entitled  to  reem- 
ployment in  such  other  Government  agency 
in  the  position  occu{Hed  at  the  time  of 
assignment,  or  In  a  position  of  comparable 
salary,  or,  at  the  volition  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernment agency,  to  a  position  of  higher  sal- 
ary. Upon  reemployment,  the  employee 
shall  receive  the  within-grade  salary  ad- 
vancements and  other  salary  adjustments  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  had  he 
remained  in  the  position  In  which  he  was 
employed  prior  to  aaslgiunent  to  the 
Agency.". 

Sec.  111.  Section  6  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Act  (50  US.C.  403f )  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(h)  Settle  and  pay,  whenever  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  payment  will  further 
purposes  of  this  Act,  without  regard  to  any 
other  provisions  of  law  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  In  an 
amoimt  not  exceeding  $10,000,  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  loss  of  or  dam- 
age to  real  or  personal  property  (Including 
loss  of  occupancy  or  use  thereof) ,  belonging 
to,  or  for  personal  Injury  or  death  of,  any 
person  not  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States,  where  such  claim  arises  abroad  out 
of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  Agency  em- 
ployee or  out  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Agency  but 
only  If  such  claim  is  presented  In  writing  to 
the  Agency  activity  Involved  within  one  year 
after  it  accrues.". 

Tin.E  n 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
Amendments  of  1966." 

Sec.  202.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ- 
ees (78  Stat.  1043;  50  VS.C.  403  note)  Is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  204(b)(3) 
and  inserting  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(3)  'Child',  for  the  purposes  of  section 
221  and  232  of  this  Act,  means  an  unmarried 
child,  including  (1)  an  adopted  child„;tmd 
(U)  a  stepchild  or  recognized  natural  chUd 
who  lived  with  the  participant  in  a  regular 
pwrent-child  relationship,  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  or  such  immarried  child  re- 
gardless of  age  who  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disability  Inciirred  before  age  eighteen 
Is  Incapable  of  self-support,  or  such  \m- 
married  child  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  who  Is  a  student  regularly 
pursuing  a  full-time  cotirse  of  study  or  train- 
ing In  residence  In  a  high  school,  trade  school, 
technical  or  vocational  institute,  Junior  col- 
lege, college,  university,  or  comparable  recog- 
nized educational  institution.  A  child  whose 
twenty-second  birthday  occurs  prior  to 
July  1  or  after  August  31  of  any  calendar 
year,  smd  while  he  Is  regularly  pursuing  such 
a  course  of  study  training,  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purp>ose  of  this  ptaragrapb  and  section 
221(e)  of  this  Act  to  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-two  on  the  first  day  of  July  follow- 
ing such  birthday.  A  child  who  U  a  student 
sball  not  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a 
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ctud«nt  during  any  Interim  between  school 
years  If  the  intertm  does  not  exceed  five 
months  and  If  be  Bhows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Director  that  he  has  a  bona  fide  in- 
tention of  continuing  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  or  training  *n  the  same  or  different 
school  during  the  school  semester  (or  other 
period  Into  which  the  school  year  Is  divided) 
Immediately  following  the  Interim.  The 
term  'child',  for  purposes  of  section  241,  shall 
Include  an  adopted  child  and  a  natural  child, 
but  shall  not  Include  a  stepcbUd.". 

Sic.  203.  Section  221(b)  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  (60 
U.S.C.  403  note)  Is  amended  by  delei^ing  the 
words  "or  remarriage"  from  the  fli.'st  sen- 
tence, and  section  232(b)  U  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "or  remarriage"  from  the 
second  sentence. 

8«c.  204.  Section  221(e)  of  the  Cectral  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  njS.C. 
40S  note)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  commencing  date  of  an  anniUty 
payable  to  a  child  under  paragraph  (c)  or 
(d)  of  this  section,  or  (c)  or  (d)  of  section 
232,  "ti*!!  be  deemed  to  be  the  day  after  the 
annuitant  or  participant  dies,  with  payment 
beginning  on  that  day  or  beginning  or  resiun- 
ing  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
the  child  later  becomes  c»'  again  becomes  a 
student  as  described  In  section  204:(b)(3). 
provided  the  lump-sum  credit,  If  paid,  la  re- 
turned to  the  fund.  Such  annuity  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  last  day  of  the  month  before 
(1)  the  child's  attaining  age  eighteen  unless 
he  Is  then  a  student  as  described  or  Incapable 
of  self-support,  (2)  his  becoming  capable  of 
•elf-aupport  after  attaining  age  eighteen 
unless  he  is  then  such  a  student.  (3)  his 
attaining  age  twenty -two  if  he  is  then  such 
a  student  and  not  Incapable  of  self-support, 
(4)  his  ceasing  to  be  such  a  student  after 
attaining  age  eighteen  imlees  he  is  then 
Incapable  of  self-support,  (5)  his  marriage, 
or   (6)    his  death,  whichever  first  occurs.". 

Ssc.  206.  Section  221  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (60  U.3.C.  403 
note)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  last  two 
sentences  of  subsection  (f),  and  adding  the 
following  new  paragraphs  (g)  and   .h) : 

"(g)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  an- 
nuity of  a  participant  shall  commence  on  the 
day  after  separation  from  the  service,  or  on 
the  day  after  salary  ceases  and  the  partici- 
pant Dxeets  the  service  and  the  age  or  dls- 
"      ability  requirements  for  title  thereto.    The 
r*       annuity  of  a  participant  under  section  234 
''      shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  event  on  which  payment  thereof 
Is    based.    An    annuity    otherwise    payable 
from  the  fund  allowed  on  or  after  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision  shall  commence 
on  the  day  after  the  occtirrence  of  the  event 
on  which  payment  thereof  Is  based. 

"(h)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  on 
or  after  date  of  enactment  of  this  provision 
■ball  terminate  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  retired 
participant,  on  the  day  death  or  any  other 
^tmnlnatlng  event  occurs,  or  (2)  in  the  case 
of  a  mrrlvor,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  death  or  any  other  terminating  event 
occurs.". 

Ssc.  3M.  Section  262  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  (60  U.S.C.  403 
note)  Is  amended  by  deleting  subsection  (c) 
(1):  renumbering  subsections  (c)(2)  and  (c) 
(8)  to  read  (c)  (3)  and  (o)  (4);  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsections  (c)  (1)  and  (c) 
(2): 

"(eXl)  If  an  offlcer  or  employee  iinder 
some  other  Oovemment  retirement  system 
becomes  a  participant  In  the  syitem  by  direct 
transfer,  the  Government's  contributions 
under  soeh  retirement  system  on  behalf  of 
th*  ofllcer  or  employee  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  fund  and  such  offlcer  or  employee's  total 
eoBtrlbutlons  and  deposits,  including  Inter- 
wfc  aoeruwl  thereon,  except  voluntary  ooa- 
trlbatlons,  aball  be  transferred  to  bis  credit 
In  the  fund  effeeMve  aa  ot  tba  date  soob  ofll< 


cer  or  employee  becomes  a  participant  in  the 
system.  Each  such  offlcer  or  employee  shall 
be  deemed  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of  such 
funds  and  such  transfer  aball  be  a  complete 
discharge  and  acquaintance  of  all  claims  and 
demands  against  the  other  Government  re- 
tirement fund  on  acootint  of  service  rendered 
prior  to  becoming  a  participant  in  the  system. 

"(c)(2)  If  a  participant  In  the  system 
becomes  an  employee  under  another  Govern- 
ment retirement  system  by  direct  transfer  tO 
employment  covered  by  such  system,  the 
Government's  contributions  to  the  fund  on 
his  behalf  may  be  transferred  to  the  fund  of 
the  other  system  and  his  total  contributions 
and  deposits.  Including  Interest  accrued 
thereon,  except  voluntary  contributions,  may 
be  transferred  to  his  credit  In  the  fund  of 
such  other  retirement  system  at  the  request 
of  the  offlcer  or  employee  effective  as  of  the 
date  he  becomes  eligible  to  participate  In 
such  other  retirement  system.  Each  such  of- 
flcer or  employee  in  requesting  such  transfer 
shall  be  deemed  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of 
such  funds  and  such  transfer  shall  be  a  com- 
plete discharge  and  acquittance  of  all  claims 
and  demands  against  the  fund  on  account  of 
service  rendered  prior  to  his  becoming  eligi- 
ble for  participation  In  such  other  system.". 

Sec.  207.  Section  273  of  the  Central  Intel- 
Ugence  Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  UjS.C.  403 
note)  is  amended  by  deleting  subsection  (a) ; 
renumbering  subsection  (b)  to  read  (c);  and 
Inserting  the  following  new  subsections  (a) 
and  (b) : 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  annuitant  who  has  retired  under 
this  Act  and  who  is  reemployed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  service  in  any  appointive 
position  either  on  a  part-time  or  ftill-tlme 
basis  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  salary 
of  the  position  in  which  he  Is  serving  plus 
so  much  of  his  annuity  payable  under  this 
Act  which  when  combined  with  such  salary 
does  not  exceed  during  any  calendar  year  the 
basic  salary  such  officer  or  employee  was 
entitled  to  receive  on  the  date  of  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Agency.  Any  such  reem- 
ployed offlcer  or  employee  who  receives  salary 
diirlng  any  calendar  year  In  excess  of  the 
maximum  amoimt  which  he  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  paragraph  ahall  be 
entitled  to  such  salary  in  lieu  of  benefits 
hereunder. 

"(b)  When  any  such  annuitant  Is  reem- 
ployed, he  shall  notify  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  of  such  reemployment  and 
shall  provide  all  pertinent  information  re- 
lating thereto." 

Sxc.  208.  Section  291  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  (60  UJ3.C. 
403  note)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  291.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Director  peirtalnlng  to  per 
centum  change  in  the  price  index,  the  fol- 
lowing adjustments  shall  be  made: 

"(1)  Effective  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  each  annuity  pay- 
able from  the  fund  which  has  a  commencing 
date  not  later  than  such  effective  date  shall 
be  Increased  by  (a)  the  per  centum  rise  in 
the  price  Index,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  centum,  determined  by  the 
Director  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  average 
price  index  for  calendar  year  1962  and  the 
IMTlce  index  for  the  month  latest  published  on 
date  at  enactment  of  this  amendment,  plus 
(b)  114  per  centum.  The  month  used  in 
determining  the  Increase  based  on  the  per 
centum  rise  in  the  price  Index  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  the  base  month  for  deter- 
mining the  per  centum  change  In  the  price 
Index  untU  the  next  succeeding  Increase 
occurs. 

"(2)  Each  month  alter  the  first  Increase 
under  this  section,  the  Director  shall  deter- 
mine the  per  centum  change  in  the  price 
index.  Effective  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begins  after  the  price  Index 


shall  have  equaled  a  rise  of  at  least  3  pg 
centum  for  three  consecutive  months  over 
the  price  index  for  the  base  month,  eacli 
annuity  payable  from  the  fund  which  has 
a  coQunencing  date  not  later  than  such  ef- 
fective date  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per 
centum  rise  In  the  price  Index  (calculated 
on  the  highest  level  of  the  price  index  during 
the  three  consecutive  months)  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per  centiun. 

"(b)  Eligibility  for  an  annuity  Increase 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  uie 
commencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
from  the  fund  as  of  the  effective  date  ot 
an  Increase,  except  as  follows: 

"(1)  Effective  from  Its  commencing  date, 
an  annuity  payable  from  the  fiuid  to  an  an- 
nuitant's survivor  (other  than  a  child  en- 
titled \mder  section  221(c)),  which  annult; 
commences  the  day  after  annuitant's  death 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  first  In- 
crease under  this  section,  shall  be  Increased 
by  the  total  per  centimi  Increase  the  annui- 
tant was  receiving  under  this  section  at 
death. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  computing  an  annu- 
ity which  commences  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  first  Increase  under  this  section  to 
a  child  under  section  221(c) ,  the  Items  1600, 
$720,  $1,800,  and  $2,160  appearing  in  section 
231(c)  shall  be  increased  by  the  total  per 
centum  Increase  allowed  and  in  force  under 
this  section  for  employee  annuities,  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  deceased  annuitant,  the  items 
40  per  centum  and  50  per  centum  appearing 
in  section  221(c)  shall  be  Increased  by  tlie 
total  per  centtim  Increase  allowed  and  in 
force  under  this  section  to  the  annuitant  at 
death. 

"(c)  The  term  'price  index'  shall  mean  the 
Cons\imer  Price  Index  (all  items — United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  St^itistlcs.  The  term 
'base  month'  shall  mean  the  month  for  wblch 
the  price  Index  showed  a  per  centum  rise 
forming  the  basis  for  a  cost-of-living  an- 
nuity Increase. 

"(d)  No  Increase  in  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  addi- 
tional annuity  purchased  at  retirement  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

"(e)  The  monthly  Installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that  such 
Installment  shall  after  adjustment  reflect  an 
Increase  of  at  least  one  dollar." 

TITLE    in — IfiaCKLLANEOOS 

Sec.  301.  Section  102(b)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
902(b) ) ,  relating  to  exemption  from  coverage 
under  the  Act,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  immediately  preceding  "(7)"  therein 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ";  and  (8)  offlcers  and  employees  ot 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectlcni. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  bill  before  us 
today  which,  although  It  has  20  individ- 
ual sections,  is  designed  to  do  only  one 
single  thing  and  that  Is,  attempt  to  place 
our  Central  Intelligence  people  in  the 
same  position  as  other  Government  em- 
ployees who  live  and  work  under  sub- 
stantially the  same  conditions. 

To  put  It  another  way,  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  C7IA  catch  up  with  a 
number  of  recently  enacted  laws  which 


apply  to  Foreign  Service  employees  and 
to  other  Oovemment  employees  but 
which  did  not,  when  e<iacted,  encompass 
the  CIA.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  There 
Is  virtually  nothing  n^ew  in  the  bill  as 
that  term  would  be  used  with  respect  to 
the  (jovemment  as  a  whole. 

As  I  said,  there  are  SO  sections  in  this 
bill,  most  of  them  unrelated  to  each 
other.  There  Is,  obviously,  no  feasible 
way  to  summarize  briiefiy  what  the  bill 
will  do  since  it  does  so  many  and  varied 
things.  I  will,  therefore,  deal  as  briefly 
as  I  can  with  each  of  the  sections.  How- 
ever, it  can  be  said  ihat  three  of  the 
sections  merely  provide  short  titles  or 
correct  citations  to  conform  to  the  code. 
Nine  sections  do  nothing  more  than  bring 
the  CIA  Act  into  cottformity  with  ap- 
propriate modiflcationB  which  have  been 
made  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act,  and  four 
sections  merely  conform  the  CIA  Retire- 
ment Act  to  recent  changes  made  in  the 
CMl  Service  Retirement  Act.  And  an- 
other section  only  provides  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  overseais. 

There  are  a  numlJer  of  very  minor 
amendments  to  the  bill,  most  of  them 
merely  to  correct  printer's  errors.  There 
are,  however,  three  amendments  of  rea- 
sonable substance,  two  of  them  additions 
and  one  a  deletion. 

The  first  of  these  amendments,  and  it 
was  at  the  request  of  the  CIA,  will  add 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  CIA  to 
those  who  will  be  within  the  definition 
of  "Agency  head."  Wth  this  addition, 
the  "Agency  head"  wiU  be  considered  to 
be  the  Director,  the  II)eputy  Director,  or 
the  Executive  Directoi*, 

The  second  amendment  appears  in 
section  109.  This  section  relates  to  the 
hiring  of  advisory  persoimel  and  con- 
sultants. As  the  bUl  was  presented  to 
the  committee,  payment  for  such  con- 
sultant was  to  be  "at  rates  determined 
by  the  Director."  The  committee  modi- 
fled  the  language  to  place  an  upper  limit 
of  $100  per  day  on  consultant  fees.  This 
is  a  limit  that  obtains  In  many  Govern- 
ment departments  such  as  AEC,  FAA, 
and  NASA. 

The  third  amendment  is  the  deletion 
In  its  entirety  of  section  112.  This  sec- 
tion would  have  granted  authority  to  the 
Director  of  CIA  to  accept  gifts,  bequests, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  \ise  of  the  Agency 
or  for  the  use  of  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents. It  was  very  broadly  worded 
and  would  have  granied  authority  which 
is  more  extensive  than  that  available  to 
any  other  Government  Agency.  It  was 
discussed  at  length  in  committee  and  it 
was  finally  decided  to  delete  the  section, 
and  redraft,  as  separate  legislation,  a  bill 
which  would  be  more  limited  in  scope  and 
more  tightly  drawn.  " 

I  will  at  this  time  deal  as  briefly  as  I 
can  with  each  section  of  the  bill. 

TRUE  z 

Section  101  does  Aothlng  but  provide 
a  short  tlUe  for  title  I. 

Section  102:  The  Armed  Forces  Pro- 
curement Act  of  1947  has  now  been  codi- 
lled  in  title  10  of  theltlnlted  States  Code. 
Section  102  merely  tiLkes  cognizance  of 
this  fact  by  citing  the  Code. 


Section  103  makes  two  amendments  to 
the  CIA  Act.  First,  it  inserts  the  word 
"abroad"  after  the  word  "assigned"  so 
that  the  pertinent  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage reads  "employees  assigned  abroad 
to  duty  statlcms  outside  the  United 
States."  The  significance  of  the  word 
"abroad"  is  to  provide  a  definition  as  to 
what  "abroad"  means.  Specifically  it 
makes  clear  that  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are 
considered  to  be  "abroad." 

The  second  amendment  is  to  change 
the  word  "shall"  to  the  word  "may"  In 
introducing  the  many  authorities  which 
the  Agency  has  with  respect  to  travel  ex- 
penses, transportation  of  furniture,  pack- 
ing and  impacking,  leaves  of  absence, 
hospitalization  in  the  case  of  illness  or 
injury,  establishing  first-aid  stations,  and 
so  forth. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Indi- 
cated that  experience  has  revealed  that 
the  literal  provision  of  a  travel  or  leave 
benefit,  for  instance,  at  all  times  and  In 
all  circumstances  in  exactly  the  same 
maimer,  is  not  appropriate  and  there- 
fore permissive  rather  than  mandatory 
authority  should  be  provided. 

Section  104  provides  a  new  authority. 
It  will  permit  the  Agency  to  pay  the 
travel  expenses  of  oflQcers  and  employees 
of  the  Agency  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies to  travel  from  a  hardship  post  to  an 
area  having  different  environmental  con- 
ditions for  rest  and  recuperation.  Such 
travel  is  limited  to  one  round-trip  during 
any  continuous  2 -year  tour  and  two 
round-trips  during  any  continuous  3- 
year  tour. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  contains  this 
authority  for  Foreign  Service  personnel. 
Section  105:  Not  infrequently,  assign- 
ment of  Agency  employees  to  their  per- 
manent posts  of  duty  requires  a  devia- 
tion from  the  most  direct  route  to  an- 
other Agency  post  in  order  to  provide 
orientation  and  training.  Under  exist- 
ing law  the  family  of  the  employee  must 
either  wait  in  the  United  States  or  pro- 
ceed ahead  of  him  to  the  permanent 
post.  Section  105  of  the  bill  would  per- 
mit the  payment  of  travel  expenses  for 
the  family  to  accompany  him  to  the  in- 
terim stopoff  point. 

This  authority  is  provided  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel. 

Section  106:  Existing  law  grants  au- 
thority to  the  Agency  to  order  employees 
for  home  leave  up>on  "completion  of  2 
years'  continuous  service  abroad."  Sec- 
tion 106  would  raise  this  to  3  years  for 
posts  which  are  roughly  comparable  to 
the  United  States  and  wouM  authorize 
ordering  an  employee  for  home  leave  at 
18  months  in  the  case  of  hardship  posts. 
This  same  authority  appears  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel. 

Section  107:  Existing  law  permits  the 
Agency  to  pay  the  travel  expenses  of  em- 
ployees who  suffer  illness  or  Injiiry 
abroad  to  the  nearest  locality  where  a 
suitable  hospital  exists.  I  stress  the 
word  hospital.  Sometimes  hospitaliza- 
tion is  not  required  but  medical  care  is 
needed. 

Section  107  would  eliminate  the  limi- 
tation of  hospitalization  and  substitute 


"medical  care."     The  section  also  ex- 
tends this  benefit  to  dependents. 

It  also  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  treatment  for  such  illness  or  in- 
jury of  an  employee  and,  in  the  case  ot 
dependents,  pays  the  cost  of  treatment 
but  with  a  $35  deduction  and  a  maximum 
limitation  of  120  dajrs  of  treatment. 
This  limitation  does  not  apply  where  it 
is  determined  that  the  illness  or  mjury 
is  caused  by  the  fact  of  location  of  the 
dependent  in  the  foreign  area.  The  ex- 
tension of  both  travel  and  treatment  ex- 
penses to  dependents  is  new. 

This  benefit  is  one  provided  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  for  Foreign  Service 
personnel  and  their  dependents. 

Section  108:  Section  108  would  permit 
necessary  orientation  and  language 
training  for  members  of  an  employee's 
family  where  this  is  considered  necessary 
because  of  the  particular  duties  of  the 
employee  at  the  new  assignment  post. 
Normally  this  training  would  be  re- 
stricted to  the  employee's  wife. 

This  authority  Is  provided  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  for  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel, but  is  new  for  the  CIA. 

Section  109:  The  CIA  uses  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  to  appoint 
advisory  committees  and  other  advisory 
personnel.  Section  109  would  place  this 
authority  in  the  CIA  Act  itself  and  would 
also  remove  the  limitation  of  $50  per 
day.  The  AEC,  FAA  and  NASA  can,  for 
example,  go  up  to  $100  per  day.  Pay- 
ment imder  the  new  language  in  section 
109  would  have  an  upper  limit  of  $100 
per  day. 

Section  110:  Section  110  would  pro- 
vide a  new  authority  for  the  Agency 
which  would  permit  an  individual  to 
transfer  from  another  department  or 
agency  to  CIA  for  a  specified  time,  agreed 
upon  by  the  two  agencies,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  assignment  afford  the  in- 
dividual statutory  protection  in  reem- 
ployment. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  indi- 
cated that  this  authority  would  be  of 
considerable  assistance  in  filling  critical 
engineering  and  scientific  disciplmes 
during  emergencies. 

Similar  authority  is  provided  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act. 

Section  111:  Section  111  provides  a 
new  authority  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  claims  abroad.  Today  CIA  has  no 
authority  to  settle  claims  for  loss  of 
or  damage  to  real  or  personal  property 
or  for  personal  injury  or  death.  This 
section  would  provide  that  authority  to 
an  upper  limit  of  $10,000.  This  kind  of 
authority  in  one  form  or  another  is 
available  to  the  State  Department  and 
to  the  military  departments. 
Tiruc  n 

Section  201:  This  section  merely  pro- 
vides a  short  title  for  title  II.  Inci- 
dentally, all  of  title  n  deals  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  two  re- 
tirement systems:  the  regular  dvll 
service  retirement  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Its  employees  and  its  own  CIA  retire- 
ment system  for  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  employees. 

/ 
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Section  202:  Section  202  does  three 
things: 

First,  It  eliminates  the  requirement  that 
a  child  be  dependent  upon  a  parent  re- 
tiree in  order  to  receive  a  survivor  an- 
nuity. The  present  definition  of  a  child 
requires  that  the  ciiild  receive  more  than 
half  his  support  from  the  participant 
to  be  eligible.  This  requirement  could 
defeat  a  survivor  annuity  based  on  the 
service  of  a  working  mother.  This  sup- 
port requirement  was  eliminated  from 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

Second,  it  also  raises  from  21  to  22  the 
maximum  age  for  receiving  survivor  an- 
nuity pajrments  as  a  student  and  in- 
creases from  4  to  5  months  as  the  maxi- 
mum absence  from  school  which  may  be 
permitted  without  terminating  the  survi- 
vor annuity.  This  will  aid  survivor  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  trl-mester  programs  to 
secure  employment  and  earn  money 
without  losing  their  annuity. 

This  same  action  was  taken  by  the  89th 
Congress  for  student  beneficiaries  under 
the  Civil  Retirement  Act. 

Lastly,  it  permits  a  natural  child  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  any  money 
In  the  CIA  retirement  and  disability 
fund.  The  act  today  clearly  permits  a 
natural  child  to  receive  an  annuity  but 
it  is  not  entirely  clear  with  respect  to 
lump-sum  benefits.  This  would  correct 
this  deficiency. 

A  similar  provision  amending  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  was  approved  by 
the  89th  Congress. 

Section  203:  This  section  permits  the 
annuity  of  a  widow  or  a  dependent 
widower  to  continue  in  the  event  of  re- 
marriage. This  is  similar  to  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  survivor  annuitants  under  the 
FV>reign  Service  Act  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  plan  approved  by  the  89th  Con- 
gress for  survivor  annuitants  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

Section  204:  This  section  provides  for 
the  commencement  and  termination  date 
for  a  child  survivor  annuity  and  assures 
that  the  survivor  annuity  of  a  student 
may  be  resumed  even  though  it  had  pre- 
viously been  terminated,  as  for  example, 
because  of  military  service.  Today,  once 
an  annuity  has  been  terminated  because 
of  an  abwnce  between  school  terms  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  absence  author- 
ized, the  annuity  cannot  be  resumed. 

A  similar  amendment  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  was  approved  by  the 
89th  Congress. 

Section  205:  This  section  makes  a 
technical  change  in  the  law  which  will 
authorize  the  commencement  of  an  an- 
nuity as  soon  as  the  Individual  enters  a 
nonpay  status.  Under  existing  law,  an 
annuitant  must  wait  until  the  beginning 
of  the  month  following  his  date  of  sepa- 
ration. 

This  will  conform  the  dA  retirement 
system  to  the  dvll  service  retirement 
system  in  this  respect 

Section  206:  Under  existing  law.  an 
Individual  who  transfers  into  the  CIA 
retirement  fund  from  some  other  Gov- 
ernment retirement  system  can  transfer 
his  oontrUmtlons  from  (he  oUier  fund 


to  the  CIA  fund,  but  there  is  no  provision 
for  transfer  of  the  Qovemment  contri- 
bution to  such  fund. 

Also,  when  an  individual  transfers  from 
the  CIA  retirement  fxmd  to  some  other 
Government  retirement  fund,  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  transfer  of  either  the 
Government's  contribution  or  his  own 
contribution  to  the  non-CIA  retirement 
fimd.  This  section  would  correct  the  in- 
equities of  this  situation. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  wholly 
in  accord  with  this  change. 

Section  207:  The  small  group  of  em- 
ployees who  are  under  the  CIA  Retire- 
ment Act  retire,  on  the  whole,  some  10 
years  earlier  than  employees  imder  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  These  re- 
tirees therefore,  with  few  exceptions,  will 
need  to  seek  a  second  career.  They  do 
not  acquire  status  in  the  competitive 
service  and  much  of  their  experience  and 
competence  cannot  be  readily  related  to 
normal  Government  positions.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  they  would  have 
to  accept  a  Government  position,  at  least 
initially,  several  grades  below  their  posi- 
tion in  the  CIA  at  the  time  of  retirement. 
This  section  would  authorize  an  annui- 
tant who  is  retired  from  the  Agency  to 
be  reemployed  in  the  Government  and  to 
retain  the  salary  of  the  new  position, 
plus  so  much  of  his  annuity,  which  when 
added  to  the  new  salary,  would  not  ex- 
ceed his  salary  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

For  example,  if  a  CIA  GS-13 — salary 
of  $12,893 — retires  with  an  annuity  of 
$6,000  and  then  enters  other  Federal  em- 
ployment at  the  GS-11  level— salary  $9,- 
221 — ^he  would  actually  receive  only  $3,- 
221  for  his  services.  This  section  would 
permit  the  retiree  to  receive  his  earned 
salary  of  $9,221  plus  $3,652  of  his  $6,000 
annuity  bringing  him  up  to  his  previous 
salary  level  of  $12,873. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  that  this 
relates  to  very  few  pe<vle  and  to  people 
who  have  been  engaged  in  unconven- 
tional activities.  I  want  to  point  out. 
too.  that  a  retired  military  reservist  can 
retain  both  his  civilian  salary  and  his 
entire  annuity  and  that  a  retired  regular 
oCBcer  can  retain  his  salary  plus  the  first 
$2,000  of  his  annuity  and  50  percent  of 
the  balance  of  it. 

Section  208:  This  section  will  bring 
the  cost-of-living  provision  of  the  Agen- 
cy's Retirement  Act  into  line  with  pro- 
visions which  currently  apply  to  civil 
service  and  military  retirees.  During 
the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress,  the 
cost-of-living  provision  for  military  re- 
tirees was  amended  to  gear  increases  to 
quarterly  rather  than  average  calendar 
year  Consumer  Price  Indexes.  Later 
in  that  session  similar  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Civil  Service  System 
was  approved. 

TITLZ  in 

Section  301:  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  now  excluded  from  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
by  regulation  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission but  not  by  law.  This  section 
would  exclude  the  CIA  by  law. 

The  Agency  has  developed  a  salary 
administration  program  which  adheres 


closely  to  the  principles  and  standards 
of  the  Classification  Act  regarding  the 
classification  of  positions,  establishment 
of  entry  salary  rates,  and  the  grant  of 
merit  and  quality  step  increases,  and 
conforms  generally  to  the  principles  and 
standards  of  the  Pay  Act  regarding  pre- 
miimi  pay  and  hours  of  work.  However, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Agency  to 
deviate  somewhat  from  the  specific  prac- 
tices required  by  the  suit  to  accommodate 
peculiar  problems  inherent  in  its  mis- 
sion and  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said 
at  the  beginning — that  there  is  virtually 
nothing  new  in  the  bill  in  the  sense  that 
the  authorities  provided  by  it  are  in  vir- 
tually every  Instance  already  provided 
to  other  Government  employees.  The 
bill  is  little  more  than  an  attempt  to 
help  the  CIA  to  catch  up  with  a  num- 
ber of  recently  enacted  laws — some  of 
them  in  this  Congress — which,  when  en- 
acted, did  not  encompass  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

I  urge  support — ^indeed,  wholehearted 
support— of  this  bill  as  a  step  toward 
making  the  laws  which  apply  to  the  CIA 
the  same  as  and  equal  to  the  laws  apply- 
ing  to  our  other  Government  employ- 
ees— or  in  other  words,  the  blD  merely 
seeks  a  general  uniformity  in  the  law. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  pre- 
sented a  comprehenisive  picture  of  what 
this  bill  will  do.  As  he  said,  the  main 
design  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency — and  In 
some  instances  to  its  employees — author- 
ity and  benefits  which  are  now  available 
to  other  Government  agencies.  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  there  is  nothing  really 
new  in  the  bill  at  aU.  We  are  helping 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  so  to 
speak,  to  catch  up  with  recent  laws 
which  covered  civil  service  employees 
and  the  Foreign  Service  employees  of  the 
State  Department  but  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  CIA.  Really  the  bill  is  noth- 
ing more  than  that. 

I  am  aware  that  the  CIA  has  come  in 
for  some  bad  publicity  from  time  to  time 
but  I  feel  that — the  American  people 
being  what  they  are — this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Of  course  a  mistake  has  been 
made  here  and  there  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  no  one  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  who  will  not  agree  that  this  could 
also  be  said  of  every  other  department  of 
the  executive  branch.  It  happens  that 
In  my  position  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  that  I  know  of  the  many  suc- 
cesses which,  because  of  their  nature, 
have  not  received  publicity. 

Overall  the  record  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  is  an  amazingly  fine 
one  and  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  stories  which  have  been  circulated 
about  it  are  deliberate  plants  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  example,  a  favorite 
device  is  to  place  a  small  item  in  some 
iron  curtain  country  newspaper  and  wait 
for  it  to  be  picked  up  by  the  western 
press.  It  frequently  is  and  like  all  stories 
cormected  with  intelligence  agencies,  it 
grows  on  its  own  feeding. 
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On  the  whole  the  American  public  has 
been  vastly  misled  with  respect  to  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  is  pic- 
tured as  an  "invisible  government"  oper- 
ating on  its  own  and  wilthout  regard  to 
overall  governmental  p^icy.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  a 
tightly  supervised  organization  not  only 
within  itself  but  from  the  higher  levels 
of  the  executive  branch,  also.  I  fre- 
quently feel  that  it  is  a  shameful  thing 
that  we  can  be  so  easily  duped  by  our 
enemies  into  suspicion  of  those  who  are 
doing  such  an  outstanding  job  for  us.  I 
suppose  that  this  is  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  necessary  secretiveness  of  its  ac- 
tivities. There  is  a  natural  suspicion  that 
it  attached  to  anything  that  isn't  free 
and  clear  and  above  board.  But  I  can 
give  you  my  personal  assurance  that  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  organizations  in  our 
Govenunent  and  is  doing  an  outstanding 
job  In  a  field  that  is  comblex  almost  be- 
yond understanding.  I  f^ti  i  speak  with 
some  authority  here. 

As  I  mentioned  beforci  it  hBis  made 
its  mistakes — and  who  has  not — but  as 
our  late  President  put  iir"Victory  has 
100  fathers  but  defeat  is  an  orphan." 
And  in  this  statement  liesi  the  key  of  any 
program  such  as  the  CIAj  Its  successes 
are  naturaUy  hidden,  its  defeat  fre- 
quently are  spread  acro^  the  press  of 
the  world. 

A  word  about  costs.  !tt  is — ^I  must 
concede— a  rather  rare  thing  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  brings  be- 
fore the  House  legislation  which  in- 
volves as  little  money  as  this  does.  We 
are  accustomed  to  procurSnent  bills  for 
JI5.  $16,  or  $17  billion.  A  single  air- 
plane costing  $4,  $5,  or  $6  million  is  not 
unusual.  An  aircraft  carrier  in  the  or- 
der of  $400  million  has  become  almost 
conunonplace.  But  this  bill  will  cost- 
as  closely  as  it  can  be  estimated— some- 
thing less  than  $240,000  for  its  first  year 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  amount  will  be  substantially  ex- 
ceeded in  the  years  to  come. 

So  here  we  have  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  would  not  be  necessary  at  all  if 
other  recent  laws  had  been  so  drafted  as 
to  Include  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  civil  service  laws  and  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  Foreign  Service  persotmel 
of  the  State  Department. 

Perhaps  typical  of  thej  kind  of  au- 
thorlties  in  this  bill  is  thU  very  simple 
we  of  permitting  the  pettUng  of  a 
'  «aim  in  an  automobile  accident  or  some 
other  destruction  of  property  or  injury 
to  a  person  overseas.  Itie  State  De- 
Mrtment  has  It— the  military  has  it^ 
Iwt,  whether  through  in^vertence  or 
something  else,  the  CIA  ends  up  not 
laving  this  kind  of  authority. 

It  Is  a  simple,  good,  £|»d  necessary 
Piece  of  legislation  and  I  Urge  everyone 
I  to  support  it.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ttimpore.  The 
Westlon  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
■"an  Irom  Massachusetts  that  the  House 
«spend  the  rules  and  pasa  the  bill  HJl. 
*m06  as  amended. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIGHORN    CANYON    NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (S.  491)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Bighorn 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows:  ' 

Page  3,  Une  6,  of  the  House  engrtwsed 
amendmente  strike  out  "(donation)."  and 
insert  "donation  or  exchange." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETINO,  OCTOBER  4 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MULTER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl 
8126)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  law,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDING  THE  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1937 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkord, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  speak  briefly  but  emphatically  in  sup- 
port of  two  railroad  retirement  bills 
which  have  just  passed  the  House.  They 
are  HJl.  14355  and  KM.  17285.  The  ma- 
jor provisions  of  these  bills  are  either 
identical  with  those  contained  in  H.R. 
13620  that  I  introduced  in  March  of  this 
year  or  are  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  my  bill;  iiamely,  to  improve 
the  economic  situation  of  railroad  work- 
ers during  their  retirement  and  of  their 
survivors  after  their  death. 

HH.  14355  incorporated  my  proposal 
that  survivor  benefits  continue  to  be  paid 
to  children  of  deceased  railroad  workers 
through  age  21  if  the  children  are  full- 
time  students  rather  than  be  cut  off  when 
the  children  reach  age  18.  You  realize, 
of  course,  this  asks  for  no  special  privi- 
lege for  railroad  children.  It  merely 
calls  for  extending  to  them  the  same 
treatment  Congress  granted  last  year  to 
survivor  children  of  workers  covered  un- 
der social  security. 

The  average  widow  whose  husband's 
working  years  had  been  spent  on  the  rail- 
road certainly  is  not  better  situated  fi- 
nancially than  is  the  average  social  se- 
curity widow  to  permit  her  children  to 
finish  high  school  and  attend  college,  and 
even  may  be  less  able  to  do  so.  We 
could  not,  in  good  conscience,  therefore 
continue  to  discriminate  against  the  rail- 
road family  but  must  permit  survivor 
benefits  to  be  paid  to  students  until  they 
reach  age  22. 

HH.  17285  introduces  a  variation  of 
the  proposal  In  my  bill.  H.R.  13620  to 
provide  a  7-percent  increase  in  all  annu- 
ities and  pensions  paid  to  those  retirees 
who  have  not  received  an  Increase  since 
1959.  As  a  group,  raihx>ad  retirement 
oeneflciarles  have  not  had  their  pay- 
ments increased  since  mld-1959  although 
living  costs  have  risen  more  than  12  per- 
cent since  then.  Because  of  certain  pro- 
visions coordinating  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  with  the  Social 
Security  Act,  some  railroad  retirement 
benefits  were  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965. 
alt.  17285,  in  effect,  calls  for  a  7-percent 
tacrease  for  those  who  did  not  benefit 
pom  the  social  security  amendments  of 
last  year.  In  addition  to  excluding  from 
the  proposed  increase  those  who  were 
^^rably  affected  by  the  amendments, 

i.'-.L,^'^^®^  *^  excludes  those  persons 
eligible  for  the  new  supplemental  armulty 
It  introduced. 

Persons  eligible  for  the  supplementary 
annuity  are  those  who  have  reached  age 
65,  who  have  25  years  or  more  of  railroad 
service,  who  retire  on  or  after  July  1, 
1966,  and  who  have  a  current  connection 
with  the  railroad  hidustry  when  they  re- 
tire. The  monthly  supplementary  an- 
nuity will  be  $45  plus  $5  for  each  year  of 
service  over  25  years,  but  in  no  case  can 
this  annuity  be  more  than  $70  a  month. 
It  win  be  entirely  employer  financed. 

The  supplementary  annuity  was  agreed 
upon  over  the  bargahiing  table.  It  does 
not  differ  much  from  private  pension 
plans,  arrived  at  through  collective  bar- 
gaining, paid  for  by  the  employer,  and 
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supplementary  to  basic  benefits  under 
social  security.  Both  the  railroads  and 
railroad  unions  have  asked  Congress  to 
formalize  their  scheme  into  law.  We 
could  not  let  them  down. 

My  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
legislation  in  April  and  we  have  been 
working  diligently  in  an  effort  to  find 
some  means  of  helping  retired  railroad- 
ers who  have  not  received  an  Increase  in 
their  pensions  since  1959  while  the  cost 
of  livtog  has  steadily  increased. 

I  think  we  have  passed  a  good  bill  and 
I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  take  prompt 
action  on  it  so  that  it  may  be  enacted 
into  law  before  Congress  adjourns. 


SMASHINO  VICTORY 

liir.  POOL.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  Uie  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  points  out  that  while  the 
communists  were  suffering  a  sharp  de- 
feat in  the  South  Vietnamese  elections 
they  were  also  the  losers  in  a  less  pub- 
licized but  significant  event  in  Germany. 

The  News  editcHially  couples  the  elec- 
tions with  the  escape  from  East  Berlin  of 
two  yoimg  couples  and  a  4-year-eld  boy. 
They  crashed  their  way  to  freedom 
through  the  Berlin  Wall  in  a  homonade 
tank. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  victory  for  free- 
dom's cause  was  less  dramatic  but  of  far 
greater  breadth  and  depth,  the  news- 
paper observes. 

But  both  events,  it  says,  remind  us  that 
freedom  is  worth  any  risk — cmd  that  men 
and  women  the  world  over  are  willing  to 
take  any  risk  or  make  any  sacrifice  to 
gain  it. 

I  include  the  News  editorial  as  part 
of  theRxcosD: 

(n«n  the  Dallaa  Morning  News,  Sept.  IS, 
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SKABHnra  TenouaR 

On  either  aide  of  the  globe  brave  men 
broke  through  coauntinist  Intimidation  Sun- 
day. In  ao  doing  they  aoored  "as  wnaithlng 
^ctory"  for  the  tree  world  and  for  them- 
Mlvea. 

In  Berlin,  tixe  vlotory  was  literally  amaah- 
Ing.  Two  young  BBat  Berllnera.  their  preg- 
nant wives  and  a  4-year-old  boy  craabed 
through  the  Berlin  Well  to  freedom  tn  a 
homemade  tank — a  boUdaeer  protected  by 
lion  plates  welded  on  by  the  men. 

The  smashing  victory  In  the  Asian  struggle 
was  less  dramatic,  but  of  far  greater  breadth 
and  depth.  The  South  Vietnamese  people 
turned  out  In  overwhelming  numbers,  de- 
spite a  Viet  Cong  terror  campaign  that  killed 
hundreds,  to  vote  for  freedom. 

Though  the  election  w&s  to  choose  dele- 
gates to  a  constituent  assembly,  the  primary 
significance  was  that  It  gave  the  people  a 
choice  between  nationalism  and  oommunlsm. 

The  Communists  ordered  their  sympaithla- 
ers  to  boycott  the  election  and  threatened 
aU  other  Vietnamese  with  death  U  they  went 
to  the  polls.    By  diawtng  the  line  m  this  way. 


they  made  their  own  communist  ideology 
the  main  Issue. 

Knowing  that  they  would  lose  face  If  a 
majority  of  the  ellglblle  voters  turned  out, 
the  Reds  pulled  out  every  stop  In  a  frenzied 
effort  to  terrorize  the  people.  They  broad- 
cast threats,  they  mined  roads  and  paths, 
they  dynamited  polUng  plaeee,  they  mur- 
dered citizens  and  local  officials  and  com- 
mitted all  of  the  other  atrocities  now  so  fa- 
miliar. 

And  they  failed.  They  suffered  one  of  the 
greatest  reveraes  yet  Inflicted  on  Asian  oom- 
miinlsm.  Fighting  a  "war  of  liberation" 
which  they  have  announced  Is  (primarily  a 
political  battle  for  allegiance,  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  dealt  a  political  defeat  more 
crushing  and  more  significant  than  any  they 
have  suffered  In  battle. 

Before  the  election,  many  American  ob- 
servers believed  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  would  be  lucky  If  btUt  the  regis- 
tered voters  cast  ballots.  The  peorple's  \m- 
famlllarlty  with  democratic  elections,  the 
terror  campxiign  by  the  Reds  and  a  support- 
ing boycott  by  the  Buddhist  extremists  made 
a  big  tiimout  seem  unlikely. 

It  was  widely  noted  that  a  turnout  of  as 
much  as  70  per  cent  would  be  a  tremendous 
victory  for  the  free  South  Vietnamese.  But 
most  Americans  would  have  agreed  with  one 
respected  newspaper's  editorial  obeervHtlon 
that  "as  the  election  draws  closer  the  doubts 
grow  greater  that  this  large  a  vote  will  be 
recorded." 

And  yet,  aa  we  sometimes  do,  we  had 
underestimated  the  yearning  for  freedom  of 
other  peoples.  The  South  Vietnamese  turned 
out  In  such  numbers  that  It  now  appears 
that  the  percentage  of  registered  voters  who 
voted  will  be  approximately  80  per  cent. 

As  Bvuely  as  the  young  Bast  BerUners  broke 
through  the  communist  bonds  of  concrete 
and  btulaed  wire,  the  South  Vietnamese  broke 
through  the  bonds  of  terror  and  coercion. 

The  encouraging  events  of  the  past  Sunday 
should  remind  us  anew  of  a  truth  we  some- 
times forget  in  the  secvu-lty  of  our  own  estab- 
lished republic:  Freedom  is  worth  any  risk, 
any  sacrifice,  and  men  and  women  the  world 
over  are  willing  to  take  any  risk  and  make 
any  sacrlflce  to  gain  It. 


BIRTH  OP  NEW  NATION  IN  AFRICA 
AND  BIRTHDAY  OP  TWO  OTHERS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  %)eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tonight  a  new  nation  will  take  its  place 
in  the  world  community,  Lesotho,  for- 
merly the  British  Colony  of  Basutoland. 
This  new  member  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions will  become  another  significant  and 
independent  unit  in  a  changing  Africa. 

Yesterday  was  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  Guinea  and  Sat- 
urday, October  1,  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Nigeria. 

irXW  NATION  or  LSaOTHO 

As  chairman  of  the  African  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fsdrs,  I  am  happy  to  extend  to  Lesotho 
the  best  wishes  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  this  auspicious  occasion 
and  add  my  wturm  and  personal  greetings 
to  His  Majesty  Moshoeshoe  n  and  to 


Lesotho's  first  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  United  Nations,  His 
Excellency  Albert  Mohale. 

Lesotho,  formerly  the  British  Colony 
of  Basutoland,  is  bordered  on  all  four 
sides  by  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 
The  geography  ranks  among  the  most 
fascinating  in  the  world  with  the  tower- 
ing Maluti  range  of  mountains  taking  up 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  country's 
entire  area.  In  these  mountains,  tiie 
populace  may  find  their  economic  future. 
The  possibilities  for  liydroelectric  power 
and  irrigation  through  the  "Oxbow  Lake" 
water  plan  stagger  the  imagination. 

Like  Botswana,  which  gained  its  inde- 
pendence on  SecK«mber  30,  Lesotho  will 
follow  a  nonracial  policy  although  all  but 
3,000  of  her  800,000  present  population 
are  Basutos.  Of  the  total  population 
about  one-fourth  are  Roman  Catholic 
and  about  20  percent  Protestant. 

The  United  States  desires  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  present  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  Lesotho.  We 
look  forward  to  the  country's  orderly  and 
progressive  political,  economic,  and  social 
development  toward  nonracial.  demo- 
cratic self-government  and  greater  via- 
bility. 

BCBT  WISHES  TO  GUINXA 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  the 
l)est  wishes  of  my  coimtrymen  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Guinea  on  the  occsision  of  their 
eighth  anniversary  of  independence  on 
October  2.  Guinea  is  another  of  the 
many  African  nations  as  rich  in  re- 
sources as  it  is  in  its  hlsrtory. 

Guinea  is  partial  heir  to  the  series  of 
West  African  emipires  which,  at  their 
height,  cast  a  degree  of  political  and 
commercial  Influence  over  many  tribal 
groups  from  Guinea's  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara.  Tlie 
empires  of  Ghana,  Mali,  and  Songhal 
spanned  the  period  from  about  the  lOth 
to  15th  centuries.  The  present  Guinea 
Government  has  encouraged  its  people 
to  take  pride  in  their  African  historical 
and  cultural  traditions,  and  under  Pres- 
ident Sekou  Tour6  has  claimed  the  role 
of  a  leader  of  the  modem  African  unity 
movement. 

Guinea  became  an  independent  repub- 
lic on  October  2,  1958,  the  only  French 
colony  to  register  a  negative  vote  against 
the  constitution  of  the  Fifth  French  Re- 
public and  the  French  Community  con- 
cept proposed  by  President  de  Gaulle. 
Guinea  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  on  December  12,  1958,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  in  May  1963. 

Guinea's  mineral  wealth — over  one- 
quarter  of  the  world's  known  reserves  of 
high-grade  bauxite  along  with  signifi- 
cant deposits  of  iron  ore,  gold,  and  dia- 
monds— makes  the  coimtry's  economy 
potentially  one  of  the  strongest  in  Africa. 
In  addition  to  this  wealth,  Guinea  has 
great  potenial  for  hydroelecrlc  power  and 
a  promising  agricultural  economy. 

Guinea  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
increasing  production  in  both  the  agri- 
culture and  mining  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my in  order  to  obtain  the  foreign  ex- 
change and  devel<»>ment  funds  which  are 
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economy  as  a 
a  rapid  increase 


needed  to  expand  th^ 

whole.    To  encourage 

In  production,  the  Gulaea  Government 

is  taking  steps  furthe:^  to  stabilize  the 

internal  economy  and  »ntinue  the  sue 

cessful  program  of  aitracting  foreign 

investment. 

The  United  States  Bftjoys  close  and 
friendly  relations  with!  the  Republic  of 
Guinea.  It  is  providintr  substantial  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  tl^e  hope  that  this 
temporary  relief  will  enable  Guinea  to 
set  in  motion  once  ag^ln  the  expansion 
which  the  economy  erljoyed  during  the 
midflfties.  The  United  States  respects 
Guinea's  independence  and  policy  of 
Donallnement  in  world  affairs  and  hopes 
to  see  the  country  achieve  its  legitimate 
national  aspirations  in'  close  cooperation 
with  other  nations  of  Africa. 

To  President  S6kou  Tour^,  who  has 
served  his  country  as  Chief  of  State  since 
lndei)endence,  and  to  the  Gulnean  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  His  Ex- 
cellency Karlm  Bangoura,  I  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  and  good 
wishes. 

NIGKBIA'S  SIXTHJ  BIXTHDAT 

October  1  marked  t^  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  a  great  na- 
tion and  ix>tentially  one  of  the  richest. 
Nigeria,  as  a  nation  of  55  million  people, 
stands  as  the  most  populous  in  Africa 
and  the  12th  largest  in  the  world.  Her 
resources,  known  and  potential,  could 
well  make  this  country  a  leader  not  only 
in  Africa  but  throughout  the  world. 

In  extending  my  heartfelt  felicitations 
to  all  the  peoples  of  Nigeria  I  speak  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  problems  and  tur- 
moil which  now  beset  (hat  nation  will  be 
peacefully  resolved  to  the  benefit  of  all 
her  citizens.  Obviously  these  are  prob- 
lems which  only  Nigeria  and  her  peo- 
ple in  their  wisdom  can  settle.  I  might, 
however,  suggest  that  they  cmisider  the 
history  and  stress  of  another  great  coun- 
try—my owiv — a  little  over  a  century  ago. 
The  strains  which  almost  split  the  Union 
were  resolved — not  Without  bloodshed 
unhappily — but  the  ties  that  were  created 
brought  a  United  States  of  Am^ca 
glories  that  the  world  has  never  known. 

This  is  my  hope  for  Nigeria.  There- 
fore, again  let  me  express  my  best  wishes 
to  her  citizens,  to  tlxe  Nigerian  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  His  Excel- 
lency N.  Ade  Martins,  and  to  my  very 
good  and  able  friend,  Nigeria's  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  His  Excellency 
Chief  S.  O.  Adebo.        ; , 


that  while  we  appeared  to  be  winning 
the  military  war  more  effort  and  re- 
sources were  needed  to  achieve  victory 
in  the  "other  war" — the  psychological 
victory  needed  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  Specifically,  I  cited 
the  urgent  remedying  of  the  economic, 
political,  agricultural,  and  educational 
shortcomings. 

Over  the  past  several  months  I  have 
studied  the  progress  made  in  these  vital 
areas.  Only  last  week  I  was  pleased  to 
have  my  own  evaluations  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Robert  Komer's  special  report  to  the 
President  on  "The  Other  War  in  Viet- 
nam." 

One  of  the  main  benefits  of  Mr. 
Komer's  report,  over  and  above  Its  fac- 
tual summary  and  analysis,  is  to  better 
focus  world  public  opinion  on  the  sincere 
purpose  and  effective  accomplishment  of 
the  United  States  in  fighting  the  positive 
war  against  Ignorance,  disease,  and 
crippling  inflation. 

Progress  has  indeed  been  made.  In 
that  respect  Mr.  Komer's  report  Is  par- 
ticularly encouraging.  However,  many 
chsdlenges  still  lie  ahead.  As  we  press 
forward  now  in  continued  effort  we  can 
be  reassured  that  the  obstacles  to  a  vic- 
tory in  the  other  war  in  Vietnam  are  not 
insurmountable . 

To  my  colleagues  Interested  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  progress  toward  peace  I 
commend  Mr.  Komer's  report. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  vtCTORY  NEEDED 
TO  WIN  THE  HEARTS  AND  MINDS 
OP  PEOPLE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  IKr.  I^^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to;  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  |  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ibempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing my  return  from  VJatiuun  In  February 
of  this  year  I  noted  in  a  qieclal  report 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  STATEMENT  ON  THE 
CUBAN  REFUGEE  AIRLIFT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  t^e  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  today  at  the  foot  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  the  President  signed  the  bill 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  national 
origins  quota  system  wlilch  for  so  many 
years  unjustly  governed  our  immigra- 
tion policy. 

It  was  in  his  remarks  on  this  occasion 
that  the  President  answered  Premier 
Castro's  challenge  to  permit  Cubans 
wisliing  to  flee  the  island  to  come  to  the 
United  States  by  saying  to  the  Cuban 
people  that  "those  who  seek  refuge  here 
will  find  it."  The  airlift  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees began  on  December  1,  1965.  In  the 
past  10  months,  planes  charted  by  the 
UJS.  Government  have  brought  a  total 
of  40,500  refugees  from  Cuba  to  freedom 
in  the  United  States. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Cuban  Ref- 
ugee Center  in  Miami,  directed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  various  voluntary  service 
agencies  and  the  local  Florida  author- 
ities and  organizations,  over  74  percent  of 
these  refugees  have  moved  onvrard  from 
Florida  and  found  homes  and  Jobs 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  a  smooth-running,  efficient,  hu- 
manitarian (n^eration  in  the  best  Amer- 


ican tradition,  one  in  which  all  of  us 
may  take  great  satisfaction.  And  the 
Cubans  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  are  now  putting  their  skills  and 
energies  to  work  to  our  advantage. 

Those  Cubans  who  have  sti^ed  in 
Florida  liave  been  warmly  received 
thanks  to  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
private  agencies  and  public  officials  at 
all  levels  of  government. 

In  Miami,  prominent  local  citizens 
formed  a  community  task  force  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  John  Turner. 
This  gi'oup,  to  cooperation  with  the  Fed- 
eral task  force  which  President  Johnson 
formed  under  the  chairmansliip  of  Sec- 
retary John  Gardner,  has  sucessfully  re- 
solved many  of  the  problems  resulting 
from  the  new  refugee  influx.  Jobs  have 
l>een  found,  houstog  provided  and  thou- 
sands of  additional  refugees  totegrated 
toto  the  community. 

No  small  part  of  the  success  story  of 
refugee  resettlement,  both  in  Florida  and 
across  the  coimtry,  is  due  to  the  Cubans 
themselves.  With  few  exceptions,  those 
who  were  able,  have  through  their  own 
energy  become  self-supporting  members 
of  their  respective  communities.  They 
have  become  an  asset  to  this  Nation. 
Castro's  loss  has  become  our  gain. 

At  the  same  time,  that  we  celebrate 
this  anniversary,  we  must  regret  that 
this  chance  for  a  new  life  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  those  to  Cuba  who  are  im- 
prisoned for  political  reasons.  We  have 
asked  the  Cuban  Government  to  permit 
these  prisoners  to  leave.  So  far  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  do  so.  We  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  the  Government  of 
Cuba  will  reconsider  its  position  to  this 
matter  and  permit  these  persons  to  de- 
part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  the  deci- 
sion wliich  has  permitted  so  many  Cu- 
bans to  flee  to  freedom  to  this  country, 
we  also  think  of  the  plight  of  those  who 
remato  behtod.  I  am  sure  that  the  thirst 
for  liberty  shall  never  l>e  quenched  to 
the  Cubsm  people.  We  desire  to  see  dem- 
ocratic self-determination  restored  to 
the  island.  The  Cuban  people  should 
remember  that  far  from  forgetting  them, 
we  are  daily  mtodful  of  their  situation 
and  together  with  them  look  to  the  day 
when  they  regato  their  freedom — aa  will 
surely  come  to  pass. 


OFFICERS'  COMBAT  TAX 
KXKMPTION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  to  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
this  Nation  has  millions  of  men  and  wom- 
en to  public  service,  it  is  &  stark  fact 
ttiat  some  are  now  making  a  greater  per- 
sonal contribution  than  others.  These 
are  our  men  rlsktog  their  very  lives  in 
mortal  combat. 

At  present  an  toequlty  exists  wlthto 
the  benefits  provided  for  our  fighting 
men.    This  is  the  fact  that  some  service 
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personnel  In  combat  areas  receive  a  larg- 
er income  tax  exemption  than  others. 
It  is  past  the  time  when  this  should  be 
corrected.  A  revision  ot  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  make  the  exemption 
more  equitable  will  not  have  a  prof oimd 
effect  upon  the  lives  of  our  men,  but  it 
will  be  an  Indication  of  the  attention  and 
solicitation  which  the  citizens  of  Ameri- 
ca accord  to  them  in  their  service  to  this 
great  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  Korean  war,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tax  exemptions  were  set  at 
their  present  levels.  The  method  chos- 
en, all  income  exempted  for  enlisted  men 
and  1200  for  commissioned  officers,  was 
designed  to  create  a  fairly  even  amoimt 
of  exempted  income.  Since  that  time  the 
pay  of  enlisted  personnel  has  risen  con- 
siderably, and  I  believe  rightly  so.  The 
result  is  that  at  present  an  enlisted  man 
in  a  combat  zone  may  now  earn  as  much 
as  $500,  tax  free,  per  month.  Justice  to 
all  our  men  risking  life  and  limb  de- 
mands that  the  law  be  changed  to  reflect 
a  fair  balance  of  exemption  for  all  grades 
of  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to  co- 
sponsor  a  bill  to  remedy  the  situation  by 
amending  the  tax  provisions  to  provide 
an  exemption  for  commissioned  officers 
serving  in  a  combat  zone  of  $500  per 
month.  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  speedy  action  on  this  measure,  dem- 
onstrating to  many  of  our  courageous 
men  in  Vietnam  the  gratitude  which  the 
whole  Nation  feels  for  their  splendid 
military  performance  and  their  great 
sacrifices. 

WOULD  YOU  BEUEVB? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Erlenborn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  89th  Congress  has 
been  in  session,  a  new  television  show 
has  c(Hne  into  prcanlnence  and  has  given 
our  language  a  new  phrase.  It  Is: 
"Would  you  believe?" 

"Would  you  believe"  is  a  national  Joke. 
It  is  shared  by  Don  Adams  of  "Get 
Smart"  fame,  and  Lyndon  Balnea  John- 
son of  the  Great  Society  shame. 

At  least.  Maxwell  Smart  says,  "Sorry 
about  that."  Not  so  with  Lyndon  John- 
son. And  on  November  8.  the  American 
voter  Is  going  to  do  more  than  sit  home 
and  say.  "Sorry  about  that."  He  is  go- 
ing to  vote  Republican.  And  I  will  tell 
you  why. 

Would  you  believe  that  the  party  of, 
by,  and  for  Lyndon  has  found  a  way  to 
solve  unemployment?  You  had  better 
believe  It.  It  Is  called  padding  the  Fed- 
eral payroll.  During  the  last  16  months. 
Federal  payrollers  have  been  added  at 
the  rate  of  500  a  day.  And  if  you  are 
sorry  about  that,  it  is  easy  to  tell  you 
will  not  be  colored  Deanocrat  politician. 

Would  you  believe  that,  while  our 
young  men  fight  communism  on  one  aide 


of  the  world,  our  Department  of  Com- 
merce encourages  trade  with  Communists 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe? 

Would  you  believe  that  while  Ameri- 
can men  die  In  Vietnam  the  Department 
of  Commerce  approves  the  sale  of  a  steel 
mill  to  Red  China?  Would  you  believe 
that  steel  mill  was  classified  as  a  non- 
strategic  material  for  war? 

Would  you  believe  that  Lyndon's  left 
hand  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  in 
the  far  left  hand? 

Would  you  believe  that  the  same 
Johnson  who,  a  year  ago,  told  you  the 
road  to  prosperity  was  paved  without 
balancing  the  budget  and  with  cutting 
taxes,  this  year  says  it  is  paved  with  in- 
creased taxes? 

Would  you  believe  that  the  pasrroll 
padding,  the  Increased  Federal  budget, 
and  the  growing  national  deficit  is  not 
causing  inflation? 

Would  you  believe  that  Federal  spend- 
ing can  spiral  27  percent  in  3  years  and 
not  cause  Inflation? 

Would  you  believe  that  the  27-percent 
Increase  In  Federal  spending  is  not  in- 
flationary as  long  as  Industry  sticks  to 
the  3.2-percent  noninfiationary  guide- 
line? 

Can  you  really  believe  that?  Lsmdon 
says  you  should. 

Would  you  believe  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  has  been  a  success? 
He  says  he  has.  And  he  figures  it  out  for 
you  in  simple  terms.  Since  1960  when 
he  took  office,  3.2  million  farmers  have 
left  the  farms.  Therefore,  farm  Incomes 
are  up,  because,  as  Mr.  Freeman  ex- 
plains, there  are  fewer  farmers  to  cut  the 
pie. 

Of  course,  the  farmers  should  be 
thankful  for  the  new  breed  of  livestock 
Lyndon's  spokesmen  gave  them.  Scape- 
goats. The  herds  are  the  farmers  them- 
selves.   They  get  blsmied  for  inflation. 

Sorry  about  that. 

Would  you  believe  you  can  put  your 
ralth  in  Robert  McNamara.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense? 

Would  you  believe  our  ballistic  mis- 
siles are  untested  with  atomic  warheads? 
Our  bomber  fieet  Is  being  phased  out, 
even  as  It  carries  the  brunt  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam?  Our  merchant  marine  ship- 
ping fleet  is  a  disgrace?  And  while  the 
Soviet  Union  ranks  7  in  shipbuilding,  we 
ranked  12? 

Sorry  about  that,  too. 

Would  you  believe  there  is  a  real  war 
on  poverty?  You  bet  there  Is.  It  is  l>e- 
tween  Democrat  bosses  to  see  who  can 
make  the  most  political  profit;  that  is, 
imless  you  are  John  Bailey  and  you  are 
national  chairman  for  Lyndon's  loafers. 
In  that  case,  you  help  your  party  while 
you  held  yourself  as  a  slum  landlord. 

The  Great  Society  is  a  bad  administra- 
tion. 

Secretary  of  Labor  WlUard  Wirtz  con- 
ducted a  campaign  against  truckf  armers 
by  refusing  to  allow  Mexican  braceros 
to  work  in  the  United  States. 

Measure  his  success.  Measure  it  by 
massive  losses  of  citrus  and  vegetable 
crops  last  year.  Losses  to  the  truck - 
farmers.  Higher  prices  for  the  hoiise- 
wives. 


Would  you  believe  the  Wirtz  program 
caused  California  asparagus  growers  to 
spend  $80,000  recruiting  workers?  And 
not  enough  showed  up  to  work?  The 
unharvested  acres  caused  the  price  of 
asparagus  to  Jump  50  cents.  If  you  do 
the  family  shopping,  you  believe  It. 

And  consider  the  record  of  Postmaster 
General  Lawrence  O'Brien.  Mall  volume 
is  now  up  to  75  billion  pieces  a  year. 
Despite  increases  in  rates,  there  ts  less 
service.  There  are  fewer  deliveries, 
shorter  hours  of  post  office  operations, 
less  frequent  pickups,  and  undepend- 
able  special  delivery. 

And  while  Lady  Bird  cries  to  beautify 
America,  Larry  O'Brien  answers  her  call 
by  cutting  off  foot  deliveries  to  new  areas 
in  mushrooming  suburbia,  leaving  us 
with  a  forest  of  curbside  mailboxes. 

In  Napervllle,  HI.,  a  subdivision  now 
being  completed  has  divided  mail  serv- 
ice— half  of  the  area  enjojrs  foot  delivery, 
the  other  half  has  truck  delivery  and 
both  are  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

I  have  a  file  drawer  full  of  complaints 
about  Mr.  O'Brien's  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

But  would  you  believe  Larry  O'Brien 
is  a  busy,  hardworking  Lyndon  lackey? 
You  bet  he  is.  He  spends  his  time  in  the 
Capitol's  corridors  putting  on  the  pres- 
sure in  squeezing  hotly  contested  meas- 
ures out  of  Congress. 

Lawrence  O'Brien  is  a  political  party 
pressure  pusher  while  the  people  pay  his 
salary  to  run  the  Post  Office  Department. 

This  Is  the  Great  Society. 

I  am  sorry  about  that. 

In  1960,  Republicans  missed  victory 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  Do  not  let 
it  happen  in  1966.  A  Republican  Con- 
gress can  put  an  end  to  McNamara 's  mys- 
teries, Freeman's  fumbllngs,  the  Wirtz 
wilderness,  and  the  Johnson  Jumble. 

In  Washington,  we  need  Chuck  Percy 
in  the  Senate.  Chuck  can  win,  and  all 
Republicans  can  win  November  8.  The 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 

Would  you  believe  the  American  voter 
has  had  enough?  Do  not  be  sorry  about 
VtmX. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  MODI- 
FIES ITS  POSITION  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSES  OP 
TEACHERS 

Mr.  MORTON.    &Ir.  I^peaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  among 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  took  ex- 
ception to  the  regulations  which  were 
proposed  in  July  this  year  to  alter  the 
traditional  basis  upon  which  teachers 
could  deduct  the  expenses  incurred  In 
fxirthering  their  educations  to  become 
better  teachers  or  to  advance  In  their 
profession.  I  Joined  in  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  authorize  deduc- 
tions for  these  educational  expenses  and 


I  pressed  for  hearings  6a  the  legislation. 
My  bill  which  is  pending  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  U  HJl.  17397. 

Naturally,  I  was  pleased  today  when 
I  received  a  letter  from  Stanley  S.  Sur- 
rey, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
stating  that  the  Department  had  with- 
drawn the  proposed  regulations  and  had 
issued  a  revised  propoeal  to  take  the 
place  of  the  changes  to  which  there  has 
been  such  widespread  objection. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  ntite  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  to  start  on 
November  15,  so  that  this  whole  area  of 
tax  deductions  can  be  explored  in  the 
light  of  current  needs  and  in  doing  what 
is  right  and  Just  for  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant people  in  our  oommunltles. 

I  feel  confident  that  these  hearings 
will  bear  out  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  contended  from  the  very  begin- 
ning— that  these  deductions  are  needed 
and  there  should  be  ng  question  about 
their  Justification.  In  fi»ct,  I  triist  that 
the  study  will  show  that  there  should  be 
of  a  greater  llberalizatlc|n  of  the  deduc- 
ductlons  than  planned.  '  I  will  continue 
to  work  for  whatever  is:  reasonable  and 
just  and  will  be  prepared  with  a  revised 
bill  of  my  own  if  this  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  proper  cdiisideration  for 
the  true  needs  of  the  tjaaching  profes- 
sion. I 

As  a  part  of  my  reniarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  copy  of  the  le|;ter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Surrey  and  a  copy  of 
the  revised  regulations  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  proposed.  The 
letter  and  the  regulations  follows: 
Trulsxtby  Ckpabtment, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  1, 1968. 
Hon.  Crkstkr  L.  Mize, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

D«AK  Mr.  Mizk:  Since  yolU  have  sponsored 
ItglslBtlon  which  would  aflect  the  Federal 
Income  tax  treatment  of  educational  ex- 
penaes  Incurred  by  teachesa,  I  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  withdrawn  its  proposed  regula- 
Uons  In  this  area  and  has  Issued  a  revised 
proposal  In  Its  place.  This  action  resulted 
from  a  careful  re-evaluatloh  of  the  proposed 
rules  In  the  light  of  the  many  comments  we 
have  received  and  the  Important  Issuea  m- 
TOlved.  In  this  regard,  th«  views  you  have 
expressed  and  the  points  rilsed  In  your  bill 
were  helpful  to  us.  I  am  attaching  a  memo- 
randum which  explains  the  revised  proposal 
In  some  detail.  j  i 

Sincerely  yours,  1 1 

Staklkt  8.  SrjRRrr, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Attachment. 


Hcttsed  Trbasttrt  Proposed  Reottlations  on 
Deductibiijtt  or  Edttcationai,  Expenses  or 

TiACHKSS  AND  OTKXR  TaX»ATERS 
BACKCBOT7M|> 

On  July  7,  i9fla,  the  TreaJBUry  Department 
Mued  propoB<kl  regulations  regarding  the  tax 
HeductlbUlty  of  educational  expenses  In- 
curted  by  employees  and  self-employed  Indl- 
nduala.  The  purpose  of  these  regulations 
•M  to  set  forth  clear  and  oonclse  rules  for 
determliUng  the  tax  status  of  these  expenses 
»««i  thereby  eliminate  th#  Inconsistencies 
which  have  developed,  both  at  the  admlnls- 
traUve  and  Judicial  level.  uKler  the  existing 
'•gulatlona. 


Comments  were  received 


on  the  prapoatA 


''gulatlons  to  the  effect  tlat  they  were  an 


unduly  restrictive  Interpretation  of  present 
law.  Particular  stress  was  put  on  the  pcdnt 
that  the  proposed  rules  did  not  give  ade- 
quate recognition  to  the  fact  that  continuing 
education  Is  Inherent  for  those  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  and,  therefore,  realistically  the 
costs  of  the  continuing  education  represent 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense 
which  should  qualify  for  a  tax  deduction 
under  present  law. 

As  a  result  of  a  re-evaluatlon  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  In  Ught  of  the  comments 
received,  the  Treasury  Department  has  with- 
drawn these  proposed  regulations  and  Issued 
a  new  set  of  proposed  rules  in  their  place. 
These  new  proposed  regulations  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  for  October  1, 
196fl,  along  with  a  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing on  them  has  been  scheduled  beginning 
on  November  16, 1968.  This  action  was  talcen 
because  it  is  beUeved  that  this  matter  can 
be  materially  expedited  by  making  available, 
prior  to  the  public  hearings,  the  revised  pro- 
posal reflecting  the  Treasury  Department's 
consideration  of  the  comments  received. 

SUMMARY    or    REVISED    PROPOSED    REGULATIONS 

Basically,  the  revised  rules  would  permit 
an  Income  tax  deduction  for  an  individual's 
education  expenses  where  the  education 
serves  to  maintain  or  improve  skills  required 
in  his  present  position  or  is  undertaken  to 
fulfill  additional  educational  requirements 
imposed  on  him  by  his  employer. 

Under  this  general  provision,  if  a  state 
reqtilres  Its  teachers  to  continue  to  take 
educational  courses  -or  to  obtain  a  higher 
level  of  education,  the  costs  of  this  education 
will  ordinarily  be  completely  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Similarly,  the  cost  of 
specialized  courses  which  a  state  may  require 
its  teachers  to  take  will  usually  be  deductible 
if  the  teacher  otherwise  meets  the  basic  level 
of  education  required  for  her  position.  If  a 
teacher  or  other  taxpayer  voluntarily  under- 
takes additional  education  to  Improve  his 
sUUs.  the  costs  he  Incurs  for  this  will  also 
generally  be  deductible.  Moreover,  unlike 
the  first  set  of  proposed  rules,  the  revised 
rules  do  not  measure  the  tax  deductibility 
of  particular  educational  courses  by  whether 
or  not  they  will  lead  to  a  degree.  In  this 
regard,  the  proposed  regulations  recognize 
that  continuing  education  is.  In  many  In- 
stances, an  essential  tool  in  an  individual's 
trade  or  business. 

Two  qualifications  are  provided  to  this  rule 
of  deductibility,  under  which  an  individual 
will  not  be  granted  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
basic  or  minimum  education  necessary  Ini- 
tially to  qualify  him  for  his  Job  or  for  edu- 
cation which  will  qualify  him  for  a  new  trade 
or  business,  posiUon,  or  specialty.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  more  detaUed  discussion  of  these 
two  quaUficatlons  as  well  as  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  revised  rules  In  different  situa- 
tions. 

(1)  Minimum  Educational  Requirements 
for  the  Individual's  Present  Employment: 
The  first  category  of  non-deductible  ex- 
penses are  those  Incurred  for  education 
which  Is  required  of  an  individual  in  order 
for  him  to  meet  the  mlnimvim  educational 
requirements  for  qualification  in  his  present 
position.  In  the  case  of  teachers,  the  rule 
for  non-deductibiiity  extends  to  courses 
which  she  must  take  to  bring  herself  up  to 
the  miixlmum  level  of  education  (In  terms 
of  college  hours  or  a  degree)  which  is  nor- 
maUy  required  of  an  individual  Initially  being 
employed  In  such  a  position.  For  example, 
if  a  state  normally  requires  that  beginning 
teachers  have  at  least  a  bachdors  degree,  but 
because  of  a  shortage  of  applicants,  hires  an 
Individual  with  only  three  years  of  college 
on  the  condition  that  she  obtain  her  fourth 
year,  the  expenses  incurred  by  this  teacher 
In  obtaining  her  fourth  year  of  college  would 


not  be  deductible.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
she  has  obtained  her  bachelors  degree,  the 
expenses  for  any  additional  education,  such 
as  a  fifth  year  of  college,  which  she  may  be 
required  to  take  by  her  employer  In  order  to 
maintain  her  position  or  which  maintains  or 
improves  her  skills  as  a  teacher  would  ordl- 
narUy  be  deductitde.  The  one  exception 
would  be  If  this  further  education  is  part  of 
a  program  of  study  which  will  lead  to  quali- 
fying ber  for  a  new  trade  or  business,  posi- 
tion, or  specialty,  as  explained  below. 

If  an  educational  institution  has  pre- 
scribed no  normal  educational  qualifications, 
then  this  non-deductible  category  covers  the 
education  which  an  Individual  is  required 
to  take  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Institution.  Once  he  has 
so  qualified,  expenses  for  any  additional 
education  which  Is  required  by  the  institu- 
tion or  which  maintains  or  Improves  his 
teaching  skills  will  also  be  deductible,  un- 
less the  education  is  part  of  a  program  which 
will  lead  to  qualifying  him  for  a  new  trade 
or  business,  ptosition,  or  specialty. 

(2)  Education  QuaUfylng  an  Individual  for 
a  New  Trade  or  Business,  Position  or  Spe- 
cialty: The  second  category  of  non-deductible 
educational  expenses  are  those  incurred  by 
an  Individual  lor  education  which  is  part  of 
a  program  of  study  bdng  pursued  by  him 
which  will  lead  to  qualifying  him  for  a  new 
trade  or  business,  position,  or  specialty. 
Thus,  if  a  public  school  teacher  should  go 
to  law  school  for  a  law  degree,  the  expenses 
for  this  education  would  not  be  deductible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  edu- 
cational courses  undertaken  by  a  teacher 
may  qualify  her  to  teach  a  different  sub- 
ject or  at  a  different  grade  level  or  will  quali- 
fy her  for  a  position  related  to  teaching  (such 
as  a  guidance  counselor)  will  not  disqualify 
the  expenses  for  such  education  from  a  tax 
deduction. 

In  simmiary  therefore,  the  revised  pro- 
posed rules  recognize  that  continuing  edu- 
cation Is  an  Inherent  and  necessary  aspect 
of  many  positions,  especially  those  in  the 
teaching  profession.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  would  not  extend  the  tax  deduction  to 
the  basic  or  mlnlmimi  education  which  an 
individual  is  taking  in  order  to  equip  him- 
self for  his  intended  profession  or  to  educa- 
tion which  will  qualify  an  individual  for  a 
new  profession  or  specialty.  These  two  In- 
stances represent  types  of  education  which 
all  Individuals  must  take  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  futvire  profession  or  employ- 
ment. If  an  Individual  takes  such  educa- 
tion before  accepting  employment,  it  Is  clear 
that  he  does  not  receive  a  tax  deduction.  It 
would  appear  to  be  an  Inequitable  applica- 
tion of  the  tax  laws  if  a  tax  deduction  were 
allowed  to  an  individual  for  this  type  of 
basic  education  merely  becaiue  he  accepts 
employment  while  stlU  obtaining  the  basic 
education. 


WHAT  INFLATION  MEANS  TO  THE 
OPERATION  OF  A  STATE  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Mize]  may  extend 
his  remarlEs  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the 
White  House  has  admitted  that  there  is 
rampant  inflation  in  the  country  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
Including  Joining  the  Republican  Party, 
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we  have  been  made  more  aware  of  what 
inflation  means  to  the  person  on  retire- 
ment income,  the  housewife  who  has  to 
stretch  her  food  budget,  the  farmer  for 
whom  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  tighter, 
the  laborer  whoie  paycheck  does  not 
cover  expenses  and  the  thousands  of 
others  on  marginal  incomes  who  have  a 
hard  time  getting  by  even  with  welfare 
assistance. 

We  have  not  heard  much,  however, 
about  what  inflation  does  to  a  State 
budget.  It  was  interesting,  therefore,  to 
kam  trom  Gov.  William  Avery,  of  Kan- 
sas, what  inflation  is  doing  to  the  econ- 
^omy  of  the  Jayhawk  State. 

Other  members  of  the  Tfi^nKft^;  delega- 
tion and  I  met  with  Governor  Avery  in 
Wichita  last  Saturday  to  explore  ways 
of  combating  inflation  at  the  State  and 
Natlcmal  level.  Governor  Avery  told  us 
that  the  State  office  of  economic 
analysis  applied  the  current  Inflationary 
rate  to  the  Kansas  budget  and  found 
out  that  it  will  require  $17  million  more 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  maintain  the 
present  level  of  services  at  hospitals  and 
schools  in  Kansas. 

Governor  Avery  also  said  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  inflation  has  taken 
$143  million  out  of  Kansas  in  reduced 
purchasing  power  over  the  last  year. 

This  is  the  situation  in  Just  one  State. 
These  circumstances  can  be  multiplied 
50  times  across  this  Nation  of  ours,  so 
It  becomes  all  the  more  apparent  that 
something  Is  going  to  have  to  be  done  at 
the  Federal  level,  before  the  States  can 
expect  to  have  any  breathing  roc>m  in 
meeting  the  higher  costs  of  govenunent. 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  PROP.  MICHAEL  HRU- 
SHEVSKY         CELEBRATED         BY 

ue:rainians 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gmtleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews}  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  i^'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  29, 1966.  the  100th 
birthday  anniversary  of  Prof.  Michael 
Hrushevsky  was  celebrated  by  the 
Ukrainians,  many  of  which  have  settled 
in  North  Dakota.  We  s^  very  proud  of 
what  these  outstanding  individuals  have 
contributed  to  our  State;  and  I  would, 
therefore,  hke  to  request  that  the  follow- 
ing letter  the  president  of  the  North  Da- 
kota branch  of  the  UkralrUan  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Inc.  has  sent  to 
me,  be  included  in  the  Conowkssional 

RXCOEO. 


UKKAimAlf     COIfOBBaB     COKI 

OP  Amboca,  Inc..  Stats  Bkaitck 
or  NoKTH  Dakota, 

Steele,  M.  Dak..  SeyUmber  21.  i»M. 
■on.  IfAMc.  Akokcwb, 

Oonffre$tman  of  North   Dakota,  Haute  Of- 
fice BitUding.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Conowbmmah  AMDmrws:  Kach  year  In 
Janiiary  th«  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 


tion of  UKralnlan  independence  Is  celebrated 
to  mark  the  re-blrth  of  the  XTkralnlan  State. 
Today  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  100th  birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
great  Ukrainian  historians,  an  educator,  re- 
searcher, author,  political  and  cultural  leader 
and  most  of  all  the  first  President  of  the 
TTkralnlan  National  Republic,  namely  Profes- 
sor Michael  Hrushevsky.  He  was  bom  on 
September  29,  1666  and  died  In  ezUe  In  1034. 

Prof.  Hrushevsky's  education  and  back- 
ground knowledge  qualified  him  as  Univer- 
sity Professor  of  History  In  Kiev,  Ukraine. 
During  that  time  the  conditions  in  Ukraine 
\inder  Russian  regime  prevented  him  from 
further  developing  the  complete  history  of 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

Prof.  Hrushevsky  soon  left  Kiev  and  went 
to  Lvlv  In  western  Ukraine  known  as  Oallcla, 
where  he  was  assigned  the  jjosltlon  as  profes- 
sor of  the  University.  Western  Ukraine 
(Oallcla)  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  Austrian 
constitutionally  guaranteed  freedoms  In  the 
scientific  and  scholarly  setting  of  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society.  Prof.  Hrushevsky  could 
promote  his  work  freely  and  train  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Ukrainian  historians. 

During  his  Ufe  Hrushevsky  made  a  general 
survey  of  the  entire  history  of  Ukraine  In 
scientific  and  popular  books  which  appeared 
In  many  editions  not  only  In  Ukrainian  but 
many  languages  such  as  Oerman,  French, 
Bulgarian,  Czech,  and  English.  His  monu- 
mental ten  volumes  on  the  history  of 
Ukraine  won  him  complete  International  ac- 
ceptance and  honor  among  the  international 
historical  Society.  In  addition,  Hrushevsky 
published  over  1,800  scientific  works  on  arch- 
eology, entnography,  and  literature  of 
Ukraine.  He  also  was  the  founder  of  many 
scientific  and  cultural  societies,  national 
museums,  research  Institutions,  etc. 

For  a  nimiber  of  years  he  was  president  of 
the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  (Ukrain- 
ian Academy  of  Science)  in  Lvlv,  Oallcla 
where  he  made  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  development  of  Ukrainian  cultiire. 

As  a  political  leader  he  promoted  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  government  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Ukrainian  Democratic  Party 
In  Lvlv.  This  party  helped  to  develop  many 
fine  patriots  and  high  quality  leaders  dedi- 
cated to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

After  the  first  Russian  revolution  Hrushev- 
sky returned  to  Kiev  where  on  his  own  In- 
itiative he  founded  the  Ukrainian  journals, 
"Ukrainian  Herald"  and  "Literary  it  Sden- 
tlflc  Herald"  and  established  the  Ukrainian 
Sclentlflc  Society.  The  Ukrainian  groups 
which  believed  in  constitutional  and  parll- 
mentary  form  of  government,  formed  a  Pro- 
gressive Democratic  Party  (TUP).  The  Rus- 
sians soon  renewed  the  persecution  of  the 
Ukrainians  after  the  declaration  of  the  war 
in  1914.  So  until  the  revolution  of  1917  the 
TUP  headed  by  M.  Hrushevsky  guided  the 
national  political  life  In  Ukraine,  during  the 
constantly  sharpening  attack  of  Russian  gov- 
ernment on  the  Ukrainian  Institutions.  The 
Ukrainian  cultural  nad  educational  work  was 
completely  banned  and  prominent  Ukrainian 
leaders,  especially  members  of  the  TUP,  were 
arrested,  including  Michael  Hrushevsky. 

When  the  revolution  began  In  St.  Peten- 
burg  (Leningrad)  in  March  1917  it  quickly 
spread  to  the  most  distant  areas.  In  Ukraine 
the  revolution  took  on  an  essentially  na- 
tional character.  The  Ukrainian  masses 
created  a  powerful  movement  trota  which 
the  Ukrainian  National  BepubUc  emerged. 
In  Kiev  the  Oeutral  Rada  (Parliament)  was 
set  up  as  an  all-Ukralnlan  representative 
institution.  The  "Rada"  was  joined  by  rep- 
resentatives of  all  parties  of  professional  and 
cultural  organisations  and  also  by  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  and  provinces. 

When  Prof.  M.  Hrushevsky  arrived  In  Kiev 
from  his  exile,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
the  first  president  of  Ukraine.    He  was  not 


OBtly  tba  ftnt  prwtdent  from  1917-1918  but 
also  undisputed  leader  of  Ukraine  during  the 
revolution.  In  this  most  difficult  period  ot 
Ukrainian  history  his  government  bad  to 
re-organlze  everything.  The  democratic 
ideas  of  President  Hrushevsky  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  featured  in  all  four  of  the  Unl- 
versal  Proclamations,  especially  In  the  third 
which  proclaimed  democratic  principles  such 
as,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  worship^  right 
to  assemble,  freedom  for  unions  to  organize, 
security  of  Individual  and  right  to  own  prc^J 
erty,  abolition  of  death  penalty  and  proper 
administration  of  the  courts.  He  established 
an  8-hour  wwk  day  and  acknowledged  the 
right  of  government  and  the  laborers  to 
control  the  industry.  Non-Ukrainians  were 
permitted  to  manage  their  national  and  cul- 
tural affairs  by  means  of  their  own  repre- 
resentatives  and  administration. 

The  principles  proclaimed  In  the  third 
Universal  were  eneusted  in  separate  laws  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Prea.  Hrushevsky. 
Therefore  his  service  was  great  not  only  to 
Ukraine  but  to  the  entire  East  Europe.  F^^e- 
dom  and  democracy  would  have  prevailed  in 
Ukraine  If  the  Russian-commimlst  govern- 
ment had  not  launched  a  military  aggression 
against  the  free  Ukrainian  State,  despite  pre- 
vious pledges  to  honor  and  respect  Ukrainian 
Independence.  The  Ukrainian  people  de- 
prived of  all  military,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
Powers,  after  almost  3V^  years  of  heroic  and 
unequal  struggle,  succumbed  to  the  numeri- 
cally superior  forces  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Since  1920,  Ukraine  has  remained  under 
the  communist  yoke  of  Moscow  with  mlllloni 
of  vrrlters,  artists,  patriots.  Intellectuals, 
clergy  and  so  on  were  qulcUy  disposed  of 
which  Included  Prof.  M.  Hrushevsky. 

The  entire  world.  Including  the  enslaved 
Ukrainian  people  is  looking  toward  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  as  a  true  citadai  of 
freedom  and  democracy  and  hope  for  the 
oppressed  people  everywhere. 

Therefore,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc.,  and  the  State  Branch 
of  North  Dakota  on  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  at  Ukrainian  descent,  requests 
that  you  'pay  tribute  with  recognition  of  this 
great  scholar  and  patriot,  on  the  fioor  of  the 
chambers  and  insert  your  remarks.  Including 
this  letter  and  the  enclosures.  Into  the  Con- 
ORsSBiONAi.  Rxcoao  as  a  matter  of  Public 
record. 

The  name  of  Prof,  M.  Hrushevsky  and  his 
democratic  ideas  are  now  forbidden  In 
Ukraine  by  the  Communists  and  most  of  his 
scientific  worlcs  has  been  destroyed.  By  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Prof.  M.  Hrushevsky,  the  first 
President  of  Ukraine,  you  will  also  be  ei- 
tending  a  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  Nation 
which  was  the  first  victim  c^  Russian-com- 
munist aggression — similar  to  the  aggression 
now  staged  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  give  you  all  the 
complete  details  sxirroundlng  the  works  of 
this  martyred  individual  In  a  letter,  however 
there  is  a  specific  article  written  by  Dr.  L 
Wynar.  editor  of  the  Ukrainian  Historian 
JoumsU  which  would  enlighten  you  more  on 
this  subject.* 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  fine  cooper- 
ation in  the  past  and  bone  that  you  will  find 
time  to  continue  to  devote  a  little  of  your 
busy  time  and  schedule  In  our  behalf. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Anthont  Zukowskt, 
President  VCCA.  State  Branch  of  Sorth 
Dakota 

*  PJa. — Dr.  Lumbomyr  Wynar  Is  a  Profes- 
sor at  the  State  University  and  head  of  Re- 
search Library,  Bowling  Oreen,  Ohio.  He 
published  about  200  books  on  History  and 
Social  Science  and  Is  listed  In  the  Direc- 
tory of  American  Scholars. 


AMERICAN     FARBCERd     MUST     BE 

KEPT  ADVISED  OP  TRADE  TALK 

NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nis^en]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  th^  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  exti^gieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  o(  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Geneva  trade  talks  aimed  at  cutting  in- 
ternational trade  barriers,  in  order  to  ex- 
pand world  trade  are  nqw  in  the  flnal 
lap.  I  would  like  to  urgB  that  the  ad- 
ministration keep  us  fqUy  advised  as 
these  negotiations  proceed. 

These  historic  trade  talks  could  result 
In  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  up  to  50 
percent  on  a  broad  range  of  agricultural 
and  Industrial  goods.  These  talks  are  of 
profound  Importance  to  American  farm- 
ers. Europe's  Common  Market  coun- 
tries alone  presently  buy i  some  $1.6  bil- 
lions of  American  farm  pmducts  annual- 
ly. 

The  Common  Market's!  Restrictive  ag- 
riculture policies  recentfjr  agreed  on, 
however,  make  me  imeasy  about  how 
American  agriculture  is  gning  to  fare  as 
these  negotiations  continue  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  [  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs. 

These  damaging  new  p<>llcies,  plus  the 
fact  that  our  negotiators  it  Geneva  have 
sometimes  seemed  inclined  to  trade  off 
Dj8.  agriculture  in  favor  of  U.S.  indus- 
trial Interests,  leads  me  to  believe  we 
must  Insist  upon  being  kept  fully  briefed 
as  the  wlndup  negotiations  proceed. 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  has  released  very  little  in- 
formation since  the  negotiations  resumed 
this  fall.  It  is  urgent  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  insist  on  fair  treat- 
ment for  American  farmers  at  these  ses- 
sions, and  that  farmers  be  kept  abreast 
of  negotiations  developments. 


EULOGY  TO  RELEY!  H.  ALLEN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  iof  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objectioil. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
Is  with  a  sense  of  deep  sadness  and  pro- 
found personal  loss  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  on  October  2,  1966,  of  Riley  H. 
Allen,  retired  editor  of! the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin.  | 

Riley  Allen  was  more  ihan  a  news- 
paperman. He  was  the  |iersonlflcation 
of «  great  American,  and  he  lived  a  full 
and  rewarding  life  in  the  service  of 
others.  -Riat  he  chose  Hawaii  as  his 
home  was  a  happy  clrcuinstance.  Had 
ne  chosen  some  other  place  and  clime  in 
whlah  to  live  and  work,  someone  from 
that  area,  no  doubt,  would  today  be  de- 
Uvering  this  eulogy.  HU  most  note- 
worthy deeds  were  only  remotely  related 
to  newspaper  work,  and  j|4t  he  was  also 
an  outstanding  newspaperman. 


In  1918,  Mr.  Allen  took  a  couple  of 
years  out  of  his  active  career  as  editor  of 
one  of  Honolulu's  leading  dailies  to  serve 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  Relief 
Commission  in  Siberia.  Out  of  this  pe- 
riod of  service  has  come  an  amazing 
stranger-than-flction  saga  which  was  re- 
cently documented  In  a  book.  He  heard 
of  the  tragic  plight  of  about  780  Russian 
children  who  were  in  mountain  summer 
camps  In  Siberia  when  they  became 
trapped  behind  the  lines  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  Red  Russians  and  White  Rus- 
sians. It  was  Riley  Allen's  imagination, 
determination,  and  indomitable  spirit 
that  enabled  the  children  to  be  rescued 
from  starvation,  to  be  gathered  together, 
to  be  placed  on  a  Japanese  freighter  and 
carried  three-fourths  aroimd  the  world 
to  be  reunited  with  their  parents — over 
a  year  after  the  homeward  trek  had  be- 
g\m  under  Mr.  Allen's  leadership. 

In  Hawaii,  Mr.  Allen  fought  for  uni- 
versal public  education  when  its  merits 
were  still  being  questioned.  He  pro- 
moted spelling  bees  and  oratorical  con- 
tests in  the  public  schools  in  order  that 
their  students,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Immigrants  from  Asian  nations,  might 
grow  up  and  achieve  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  the  community.  He  was  a  true 
champion  of  American  sons  of  immi- 
grants in  Hawaii. 

He  encouraged  the  development  of  dl- 
versifled  agriculture  and  tourism  with 
the  knowledge  that  a  one-crop  or  two- 
crop  economy  would  only  perpetuate  the 
semifeudal  plantation  system  that  he 
saw  when  he  first  came  to  Hawaii. 

He  fought  for  statehood  when  few  en- 
visioned Hawaii  as  a  State. 

He  participated  in  grassroots  politics 
and  was  an  active  leader  in  oonmiunity 
organizations. 

He  came  to  the  defense  of  Hawaii's 
Japanese-American  p>opulation  during 
the  trying  days  oh  World  War  n,  and 
after  the  war  he  fostered  Hawaii's  role  in 
American  and  Paciflc-Asian  understand- 
ing. 

Riley  Allen  was  a  dear  friend  and  a 
source  of  personal  in^iratlon  to  me.  He 
foresaw,  much  before  the  time  arrived, 
that  I  would  be  happiest  in  the  service  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  and  he  encouraged 
and  advised  me  along  a  course  that  in- 
cluded adequate  preparation  and  un- 
selfish goals. 

Hawaii  enjoyed  his  leadership  over  a 
span  of  more  than  60  years.  He  earned 
the  admiration,  respect,  and  affection  of 
the  people  whom  he  served  so  long  and 
so  well.  And  he  has  left  an  indelible  Im- 
print on  those  whose  lives,  like  mine, 
were  touched  by  his  Inspiring  exsmiple. 

Hawaii  has  lost  a  great  son  and  this 
Nation  a  great  American  in  the  death  of 
Riley  Allen. 

I  extend  to  the  members  of  his  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  this  period  of 
sadness. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  ABOLITION  OP 
NAUONAL  ORIGINS  QUOTA  SYS- 
TEM 

The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  act  signed  on 
October  3.  1965,  that  repealed  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  which,  for 
more  than  40  yetirs,  restricted  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
race  and  national  origin.  The  new  im- 
migration law,  while  not  materially  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  authorized  im- 
migration Into  the  United  States,  sub- 
stituted the  principles  of  reuniting  fam- 
ilies and  swlmitting  persons  with  skills 
needed  in  this  country  for  the  former  dis- 
criminations based  on  the  accident  of  an- 
cestry or  coimtry  of  birth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  1  of  this 
year  I  took  the  floor  to  give  the  Members 
of  the  House  meaningful  information 
and  the  preliminary  statistics  available 
on  the  first  6-month  period  of  operation 
of  the  new  law.  The  final  figures  for  fis- 
cal year  1966  are  now  available,  and  I 
would  like  to  highlight  the  notable  re- 
sults of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965.  We 
now  have  concrete  evidence  ^hat  the  leg- 
islation Is  accomplishing  Its  intended 
goals. 

Although  the  total  immigration  showed 
a  slight  increase  in  fiscal  year  1966, 
311,356  compared  to  287,679  in  fiscal  year 
1965,  there  was  a  substantial  and  favor- 
able change  in  the  character  of  the  im- 
migration, as  is  shown  by  comparing  the 
first  5  months,  operating  under  the  old 
law,  with  the  last  7  months,  the  flrst  pe- 
riod under  the  new  law.  The  results  are 
most  encouraging  and  bear  out  the  In- 
tent of  the  work  done  by  my  subcommit- 
tee to  develop  a  selective  system  strictly 
based  on  the  primary  Importance  of  the 
reunification  of  families,  hvimanltarlan 
In  character  and  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional interests. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  visas  issued  im- 
der  the  preference  provisions  of  the  new 
law  were  issued  to  relatives  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  permanent  resident  aliens.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  meager  12 
percent  that  were  Issued  under  the  old 
preference  system.  This  shift  was  also 
reflected  in  the  Issuance  of  nonprefer- 
ence  visas,  which  dropped  from  75  to 
12  percent  of  the  total. 

The  largest  Increases  came,  as  ex- 
pected, in  the  admissions  of  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  over 
21  years  of  age,  married  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  UJ3.  citizens,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  U.S.  citizens,  and  the  spouses  and 
minor  children  of  permanent  resident 
aliens. 

Another  major  Increase  resulted  from 
the  removal  of  the  numerical  limitation 
on  parents  of  U.S.  citizens,  who  now  no 
longer  have  to  wait  for  a  visa  number  to 
become  available.  During  the  flrst  5 
months.  1,558  visas  were  Issued  under  the 
old  numerical  limitations;  during  Uie 
first  7  months  of  the  new  law,  4,663 
parents  of  UJ3.  citizens  entered  without 
delay. 

During  fiscal  year  1965  more  than  55.- 
000  visas  went  unused.  These  numbers, 
as  provided  in  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1965.  were  put  into  a  pool  and  reallo- 
cated to  those  quota  areas  where  there 
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were  long  waiting  lists.  It  Is  fully 
anticipated  that  by  July  1.  1968,  sub- 
stantially all  of  those  persons,  whose 
names  are  now  on  waiting  lists,  will  have 
been  reached  for  visa  issuance. 

Immigration  from  Independent  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  declined 
somewhat,  dropping  from  a  total  of  153,- 
487  In  fiscal  year  19«5  to  141,911  during 
fiscal  year  1966. 

Although  the  major  shift  in  the  pat- 
tern of  immigration  noted  above  is  due 
to  the  changes  in  emphasis  of  the  prefer- 
ence system,  some  of  this  change  was  due 
to  the  Initial  effects  of  the  new  labor  cer- 
tificate requirement.  This  requirement 
was  adopted  to  insure  that  immigrants, 
except  for  specified  relative  categories, 
would  not  take  Jobs  which  could  be  filled 
by  American  workers,  and  that  their  en- 
try would  not  adversely  affect  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
However,  It  appears  that  the  initial  dif- 
ficulties with  the  labor  provision  are  dis- 
appearing as  all  concerned  become  more 
familiar  with  the  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing certifications,  and  as  Improvements 
are  made  in  the  applicable  regulations. 
For  example,  I  am  informed  by  the  Visa 
Office  of  the  Department  of  State  that 
immigration  from  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  which  dropped  from 
over  28,000  in  fiscal  year  1965  to  20,000  In 
fiscal  year  1966,  has  now  risen  to  its  fiscal 
year  1965  level. 

Estimates  made  on  the  basis  of  figures 
now  available  indicate  that  the  use  of 
numbers  during  this  fiscal  year,  both 
from  the  national  quotas  and  the  pool, 
will  approach  the  maximiun  of  170,000. 
It  Is  now  evident  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  full  84,225  pool  numbers  available 
this  fiscal  year,  and  that  more  than  likely 
they  will  be  fully  used. 

Time  has  demonstrated,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965, 
that  this  legislation  is  sound,  both  do- 
mestically and  tntemationally.  Tbia  is 
a  source  of  personal  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion to  me  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality. Nevertheless,  because  of  the 
complexity  of  our  immigration  system, 
there  are  still  some  problems  that  remain 
unsolved  and  I  intend  to  work  toward 
further  improvement  of  our  immigration 
laws. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  include  an  in- 
fonnative  summary  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965  ex- 
cerpted from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Visa  Office  for  fiscal  year  1966  which  Is 
now  being  printed. 

Tax  iMidomATioN  Act  or  1965 

"This  bill  saya  Blmply  that  from  this  day 
forth  those  wishing  to  Iminlgntc  to  America 
•hall  be  admitted  on  the  b«8la  of  their  aklllB 
and  their  close  relationship  to  those  already 
here." — President  Johnson  on  «<gning  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1965 

Statistical  charts  In  this  publication  for 
the  7  months  between  the  effective  date  ot 
this  act,  December  1.  1966,  and  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  1966  bear  witness 
to  the  President's  testimony.  Visas  were  Is- 
sued to  over  50,000  relatives  of  U^S.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens  and  to  those  possessed  of 
needed  skills,  for  whom  visas  would  not  have 
been  available  under  prior  legisUtkm  because 
of  the  numerical  rastrlcUODS  ot  tb*  ">«<«"*' 


origins  quota  system.  Thousands  of  parents 
of  adult  American  citizens  were  enabled  to 
join  their  families  here  without  restriction 
by  numerical  limitations.  Numerous  persons 
of  Asian  descent  who  were  bom  In  Independ- 
ent oountrlee  of  the  Western  Hanlq>here 
have  been  accorded  the  same  treatment  as 
their  fellow  nationals  of  our  Inter-Amerlcan 
community  for  the  first  time.  These  are 
among  the  first  fruits  of  the  act  signed  on 
October  3,  1966,  at  the  foot  of  the  Statue  of 
Uberty. 

THK   nUaGXATION   POOL 

The  first  section  of  the  act  passed  in  1065 
provided  for  an  amelioration  of  the  long- 
exlstent  Imbalance  between  the  supply  and 
demand  for  visa  numbers  under  the  Individ- 
ual national  quotas.  For  many  years  the 
quotas  of  certain  countries  were  "undersub- 
scrlbed,"  In  that  the  demand  for  those  quota 
numbers  was  much  smaller  than  the  num- 
bers available,  and  authorized  nimibers  were 
unused.  At  the  same  time,  under  many 
"oversubscribed"  quotas  the  demand  for 
visas  far  exceeded  the  numbers  available.  At 
the  time  this  legislation  was  under  con- 
sideration there  was  a  sizable  backlog  of 
preference  Immigrants  registered  on  waiting 
lists  under  71  national  quotas  and  subquotas. 
Section  1  of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1965  pro- 
vides, therefCK-e,  for  quota  niimbers  unused 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  to  be  available 
the  following  year,  as  a  pool  of  Immigration 
numbers,  for  preference  applicants  for  whom 
national  quota  nimibers  are  not  available. 
This  pool  system  will  operate  untU  July  1, 
1968  when  all  national  quotas  will  be 
abolished.  The  pool  for  the  7  months  of 
fiscal  year  1966  remaining  after  the  act  went 
Into  effect  on  December  1,  1965,  based  on 
numbers  not  used  during  fiscal  year  1965, 
was  66,611,  all  of  which  numbers  were  used. 
Another  reflection  of  the  Intent  to  make  full 
usage  of  all  authorized  numbers  possible  is 
found  in  the  amendment  of  section  206, 
which  now  ]}ermlts  the  retrieval  of  numbers 
allotted  for  visas  that  were  Issued  but  not 
used.  If  the  retrieved  numbers  are  not  re- 
issued, they  become  a  part  of  the  immigra- 
tion pool  of  unused  numbers  for  the  succeed- 
ing year.  Ttie  pool  of  84,225  for  fiscal  year 
1967  Includes,  therefore,  such  retrieved  num- 
bers in  addition  to  the  national  quota  num- 
bers that  were  not  allotted  for  visa  Issuance 
or  adjustment  of  status. 

BzxmincATioN  or  rAiauxs 
One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  this  act 
was  to  permit  the  reunification  of  families 
whose  mem.b«:«  had  long  been  separated  be- 
cause of  national  quota  limitations.  Prior 
to  the  1965  Act,  for  example,  preference 
quota  numbers  were  available  for  the  Italian 
spouse  and  child  of  a  resident  alien  only  if 
they  had  applied  earlier  than  September 
1961.  Under  the  new  act,  the  re&llgnment  of 
the  preference  classes  and  the  avaUabllity 
of  pool  numbers  permitted  adjustment  of 
status  or  Issuance  of  visas  to  approximately 
14,800  more  Italian  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens  than  the  national  quota 
would  have  provided  for,  6,100  more  relatives 
from  Greece,  8.200  more  relatives  from  China, 
7,000  more  relatives  from  Portugal,  and  2300 
more  relatives  from  the  Philippines,  to  name 
only  a  few  of  the  affected  countries.  The 
principle  of  family  reunification  will  be  car- 
ried forward  after  the  transition  period  by 
the  continuing  preference  systraa  which 
permits  usage  of  at  least  74  percent  ot  the 
available  visa  numbers  which  are  set  aside 
for  specified  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
resident  aliens.  (See  Numerical  Limitations 
on  Immigrant  Visas  for  definitions  of  the 
preference  categories  and  the  related  per- 
centages.) 

ABounoir  or  baciai.  Dnoumif  atxoh 
Another  principal  purpose  of  this  leglala- 
tloo  was  to  remove  the  racial  diaerlmiiukttoo 


impllct  In  the  Asia  Pacific  Triangle  provl. 
slons  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Previously,  if  a  person  of  Asian  descent 
was  bom  in  an  area  other  than  that  of  hli 
ethnic  background,  he  was  neverthelui 
chargeable  to  the  quota  of  the  country  a 
ancestry  rather  than  that  of  the  place  o( 
birth  as  were  all  other  intending  Immj, 
grants.  No  statistical  report  can  be  made  of 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  this  provision 
because  visa  records  do  not  contain  racial 
data.  It  Is  known,  however,  that  prior  to 
the  new  act  several  thousands  of  Asians  born 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  reglsterid 
for  immigration  to  the  United  States  under 
such  quotas  as  Chinese  Persons,  Japan,  Ajig 
Pacific,  etc.,  and  that  these  persons  are  now 
able  to  apply  for  visas  under  the  same  ternu 
as  other  special  Immigrants  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

sxLKcnoN  or  immigrants  wtth  needeb 

SXIU.S 

The  right  and  need  for  a  country  to  take 
Into  account  the  potential  contribution  to 
the  national  community  in  determining 
which  strangers  should  be  admitted  to  that 
community  was  recognized  in  subsectlonj 
203(a)  (3)  and  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  as  amended  by  the  recent 
legislation.  These  provisions  permit  the  ta- 
suance  of  up  to  20  percent  ( 10  percent  each) 
of  the  total  of  visa  numbers  for  members  of 
the  professions  and  scientists  and  artists  of 
exceptional  ability  and  for  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers  in  occupational  fields  for 
which  labor  is  In  short  supply  In  the  United 
States.  A  similar  provision  for  up  to  SO 
percent  of  each  national  quota  for  a  more 
restricted  definition  of  highly  sklUed  allenj 
existed  in  the  previous  legislation,  but  it 
could  not  assure  the  availability  of  visas  to 
applicants  of  needed  skills  because  national 
quota  numbers  were  inadequate  in  many  In- 
stances. Por  example,  prior  to  the  Act  of 
October  3,  1965,  only  50  quota  numbers  were 
available  annually  for  first  preference  appli- 
cants born  in  India,  and  a  number  was  avail. 
able  to  such  an  applicant  only  if  the  peti- 
tion to  accord  first  preference  status  had 
been  filed  before  June  16,  1962.  In  the  flnt 
7  months  imder  the  new  legislation,  the 
availability  of  pool  nximbers  for  preference 
applicants  under  oversubscribed  quotas  per- 
mitted the  Issuance  of  visas  or  adjustment 
of  status  to  that  of  permanent  resident  to 
6,428  third  preference  applicants  and  1,690 
sixth  preference  applicants  who  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  considered  for  visas  fof 
an  Indefinite  period  of  time.  These  figures 
do  not  represent  all  of  the  visas  issued  to 
such  applicants,  however,  since  many  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  and  other  needed 
workers  who  were  bom  in  undersubscribed 
quota  countries  received  nonpreference  visu 
and  many  others,  bom  In  Independent  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  received 
visas  for  which  quota  numbers  are  not  re- 
quired. 

PHASKoxrr  or  nationai.  ougins  qoota  ststhi 

Basic  to  the  Joint  alms  of  reunification  of 
families  and  selection  of  immigrants  who 
will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system.  Another  Intent 
of  the  law,  however,  was  that  the  heavy 
backlog  of  demand  for  visas  in  some  coun- 
tries not  preclude  visa  niunbers  being  avail- 
able for  pjersons  from  traditionally  under- 
subscribed  areas  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Germany,  aind  Scandinavia,  which 
seemed  quite  poeslble  if  there  were  not  * 
period  for  transition  from  national  quotas 
to  a  first-come,  first-served  system.  The  na- 
tional quotas  remain  In  effect,  therefore,  un- 
til July  1,  1968,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
during  this  Interim  the  backlog  of  prefer- 
ence applicants  from  most  countries  vlU 
bav*  been  able  to  apply  for  visa  numben 
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The  national  orl- 


available  from  the  pool.     ^.- 

glns  quota  system  Is  baseq  on  a  ratio  of  per- 
Bons  of  each  ethnic  origin  residing  In  the 
United  States  in  1920  to  the  total  population 
of  that  date,  which  created.  In  turn,  a  simi- 
lar ratio  between  poeslble  quota  immigra- 
tion from  countries  with  large  quotas  and 
that  from  those  areas  with  smaller  quotas, 
for  example.  Great  Britain  (65,361)  and 
Portugal  (438).  Although,  the  system  will 
not  be  fully  abolished  untU  1968,  the  avail, 
ability  of  pool  numbers  has  already  altered 
radically  the  old  ratio  of  ammlgratlon  from 
the  undersubscribed  and  oversubscribed 
quota  countries.  For  example,  the  use  of 
pool  numbers  permitted  the  adjustment  of 
status  or  Issuance  of  Inutilgrant  visas  well 
beyond  the  annual  natiotal  quotas,  which 
are  shown  in  parenthesest  to  persons  bom 
In  the  following  represejitative  countries: 
Italy,  20,000  (6.666):  Polatnd,  6,999  (6,448); 
Portugal.  7,712  (438);  Jbpan,  786  (185); 
Greece,  6,583  (308) ;  Spain,  1,018  (250) ;  Yugo- 
slavia, 2,893  (942);  IndU,  S.071  (100). 

western    HEMISPHESX  ;  IMMIGRATION 

Special  attention  was  glyan  to  the  question 
of  Unmlgratlon  from  the  Wtestern  Hemisphere 
in  the  Act  of  October  3,  1965,  three  pro- 
visions in  particular  reflecting  congressional 
concern  about  past  and  prospective  prob- 
lems. First,  the  act  eliminated  discrimina- 
tion against  newly  independent  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  according  equal 
status  to  all  Independent  countries  of  the 
Hemisphere,  present  and  future.  This  gave 
immediate  benefit  to  Jamaica  and  Trinidad- 
Tobago  when  the  act  became  effective  and 
In  the  same  manner  beneflted  Guyana  when 
that  country  became  Independent  on  May  26, 

1966.  Next,  the  act  Includes  an  amendment 
of  Section  245(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  prohibits  the  adjust- 
ment of  status  from  nonimuigrant  to  perma- 
nent resident  of  any  alien  born  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  The  flnaj  major  provision 
relating  to  the  Western  Ejemlsphere  is  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  act  which  created  a  Select 
Commission  on  Western  Hemisphere  Immi- 
gration, charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
study  and  to  report  prelimilnarlly  by  July  1, 

1967,  on  all  demographic,  economic,  social 
and  political  implications  of  such  immigra- 
tion and  to  recommend  action  in  this  matter 
to  the  Congress  and  the  president  no  later 
than  January  15,  1968.  SeOtlon  21  of  the  Act 
of  October  3,  1965  also  provides  that,  unless 
the  Select  Commission  recommends  and  the 
Congress  enacts  contrary  legislation  In  the 
Interim,  a  niunerical  llmltatton  of  120,000  per 
annum  on  immigration  from  Independent 
countries  of  the  Western  |  hemisphere  will 
come  into  effect  on  July  1,  1968. 

SArBGUARDING  Or  AM^tCAN  LABOR 

The  act  also  contained  a  stricture  designed 
to  protect  the  American  economy  and  partic. 
ulATly  the  American  labor  i  market.    Section 


212(a)  (14)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  as  amended  provides  that  certain 
classes  of  aliens  may  not  enter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employment  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  determined  that  there  are 
no  qualified  workers  available  In  the  United 
States  for  such  employment  at  the  location 
to  which  the  Intending  immigrant  is  destined 
and  that  the  employment  of  the  alien  will 
not  adversely  affect  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions in  this  country.  The  provisions  of  this 
section  apply  to  aU  third,  sixth,  and  non- 
preference  applicants  and  to  aliens  bom  in 
Independent  Western  Hemisphere  countries 
except  those  who  are  the  parents,  spouses, 
and  children  of  U.S.  citizens  or  aliens  lavrfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence.  This  pro- 
vision had  an  immediate  braking  effect  on 
Immigration  by  nonpreference  applicants 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  applicants 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  other  than  the 
exempt  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  and  resident 
aliens.  As  administrative  procedures  imple- 
menting this  provision  became  more  sophis- 
ticated and  applicants  became  more  familiar 
with  the  requirements,  immigration  by  appli- 
cants from  these  two  categories  began  to  rise 
substantially.  The  provision  is  thus  expected 
to  have  the  long-range  effect  of  affecting  not 
so  much  the  volume  of  immigration  as  the 
quality  of  immigration,  in  the  same  manner 
that  subsectons  203(a)  (3)  and  (6)  are  di- 
rected to  qualitative  selection  of  immi- 
grants. 

NONIMMIGRANT   VISA   ACTIVIT* 

The  Issuance  and  refusal  of  nonimmigrant 
visas  has  been  a  steculily  increasing  factor 
in  the  workload  of  Foreign  Service  posts  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  growth  in  the  last 
10  years  being  represented  by  the  contrast 
between  the  589,187  nonimmigrant  visas  Is- 
sued in  fiscal  year  1957  and  the  1,261.530 
visas  Issued  in  fiscal  year  1966.  Neverthe- 
less, the  figures  alone  do  not  begin  to  reflect 
the  volume  of  visits  to  the  United  States  by 
foreigners.    The  Immigration  and  National- 


ity Act  provides  that,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, the  validity  of  nonimmigrant  visas 
shall  be  based  upon  reciprocity  and  over  the 
years  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  governments  of  many  other 
countries  permitting  the  issuance  of  visitor 
visas  valid  for  4  years  and  for  multiple  entries 
within  that  period.  The  provision  for  xnul. 
Uple  use  of  the  same  visa,  therefore,  dis- 
joints the  volume  of  Issuance  from  the  vol- 
ume of  admissions  into  the  United  States 
for  temporary  purposes.  Canadians  and  cer- 
tain others  may  enter  the  United  States  for  a 
temporary  visit  without  visas.  Finally,  as 
another  item  that  causes  substantial  vari- 
ances between  the  figures  for  nonimmigrant 
visa  issuances  and  those  for  admissions  of 
visitors,  there  is  the  border-crossing  card  is- 
sued to  Mexicans  in  lieu  of  a  visitor  visa. 
Although  the  basic  authority  for  Issuing 
these  cards  lies  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  a  cooperative  system 
was  evolved  during  fiscal  year  1966  for  the 
Issuance  of  such  cards  on  behalf  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  by  in- 
land Foreign  Service  posts  In  Mexico.  Since 
these  cards  equate  In  practical  effect  and 
consular  workload  with  nonimmigrant  vis- 
itor visas,  they  have  been  included  in  the 
report  of  nonimmigrant  visas  Issued;  but, 
since  the  counterpart  cards  issued  by  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  officers 
on  the  border  have  not  been  so  counted, 
there  is  again  a  distortion  of  the  overall 
picture. 

SUMMART 

Overall  figures  indicate  that:  (1)  there 
has  been  a  nominal  Increase  in  immigration, 
the  basic  change  being  one  of  character  of 
immigration  rather  than  volume,  reflective 
of  the  Increased  Importance  given  to  rela- 
tionship and  skills;  (2)  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinued Increase  in  Issuance  of  nonimmigrant 
visas  which,  however,  falls  to  reflect  ade- 
quately the  Increase  in  visits  to  the  United 
States,  which  can  be  measured  properly  only 
In  terms  of  admissions. 


Table  I. 


-Immigrant  visas  issued,  adjustments  of  sialics,  and  refugees  admitted  or  adjusted 
fiscal  years  1962-66  ' 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Immigrant  total 

278,884 

201,936 

277,684 

287,679 

311,356 

Quota 

95.149 

103,846 

106,381 

108,892 

Visas  issued 

89,464 
6,685 

96.162 
5,684 

99,727 
6,654 

95,425 
7,467 

Ad  ustments ' 

108,086 
14.684 
7.200 

Ke  ugces  * 

Nonquota  K 

183,735 

188,060 

171,303 

184,787 

181,386 

Adjustments  of  status:  Aliens  who  entered  the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants  may.  under  ce  rtain  clrcumstanceB 
have  their  status  adjusted  to  that  of  a  permanent  resident.  Such  an  alien  does  not  obtain  an  im  migrant  visa  from  a 
""'?}*'^i??T'  ^V^  ^  .accorded  permanent  resident  status  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  subject  to  the 
availabUtty  of  an  immigrant  visa  number.  ^  "^ax  ouujti.i  lu  luo 

NattoiaEr'Art°"**'"°°^  entries  and  adjustments  of  status  provided  in  sec.  203(a)(7)  of  the  ImmJcration  and 

«  Nonquota:  Including  symbol  "K"  visas  issued  pursuant  to  special  public  laws. 


Table  II. — Clones 
Total , 

QnoU  and  classes  subject  to  nuine  rical 


of  immigrants  issued  visas  or  granted  adjustment  of  status  or  conditional  entry,  fiscal  year  1966 

- 311,356 

limitation 129,070 


Quota  and  classes  subject  to  numerical  limitation — Continued 

Classes  subject  to  numerical  limitation  (PubUc  Law  8ft-236)  (December- 
June) 


Quota  (Public  Law  82-414)  (Ji  ity-November) 47 


641 


First  preference: 

Selected  inunlgrant  of  Special  skill  or  ability.^ 81S 

Spouse  of  first  preference  immigrant 510 

Child  of  first  preference  immigrant "  7«o 

Secood  preference:  

Parent  of  U.S.  dtUen  at  least  21  years  of  age 1  558 

Unmarried  son  or  daugliter  of  U.S.  citizen  .    ...  '177 

Third  preference:  

Spouse  of  alien  resident gag 

Unmarried  son  or  daugkter  of  alien  residmtllll" 1274 

Fourth  preference:  ' 

Brother  or  sister  of  U.S.  citizen 710 

Married  SOD  or  dsaghl^  of  U.S.  citizen IIIIIIIII  85 

Spouse  o(  fourth  pt^rence  lRunigrant..„ II„Iiri  448 

Child  of  fourth  praitrence  inmiigraat " 770 

Adoited  son  or  daugh(«  of  U.S.  citiMa '..'.'.Ill  ... 

NoQprefereooe ,-, _.  *96  216 

Adlnstmenta  of  status  andciher  deductuiin8rrirrr"r"riir"r'ir 8*682 


First  preference: 

Unmarried  son  or  daughter  of  U.S.  citizen 

Child  of  first  preference  inunlgrant 

Second  preference: 

Spouse  of  alien  resident 

Uimiarried  son  or  daughter  of  alien  resident. .-!.""" 
Child  of  second  preference  immigrant 
Third  preference: 

Professional  or  scientist  or  artist  of  eioeptiooal  ability. 

Spouse  of  third  preference  immigrant 

Child  of  third  preference  liiunigrant...  

Fourth  preference: 

Married  son  or  daughter  of  U.S.  citizen 

Spouse  of  fburth  preference  immigrant 

Child  of  fourth  preference  immigrant 

Fifth  preference: 

Brother  or  sister  of  U.S.  citizen. 

Spouse  of  fifth  preference  immigrant 

Child  of  fifth  imferenoe  immigrant . 


82,329 


871 
«6 

4.285 

7,401 

09 

905 
470 
640 

3,828 
3,018 
7,781 

9;  457 
4,870 
«^0M 
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Tjau  II. — Olauet  of  immionntt  it9ued  vita*  or  granted  adiut* 

Quota  and  classes  subject  to  numerical  limitation — Continued 

Classes  sublect  to  numerical  limitation  (Public  Law  89-286)  (Decem- 
ber-^ nneV— Con  ti  n  ued 
Sixth  pielBifluoe: 

Needed  skilled  or  unskilled  worker 486 

Spoose  of  sixth  preference  Immigrant. 296 

ChOd  of  sixth  preference  immigrant .1  480 

SeTSntb  praknnoe: 

Bafncee— Conditional  entry 3,  lei 

Refniee— Adjustment  of  status I„  4,  OOB 

Nonpreiarenoe ,__ . 10,732 

Adjustment  of  status  and  other  deductions 11, 002 

Nooqnota  and  classes  not  subject  to  numerical  limitation m,  386 

Nonquoto  (PubUc  Law  82-U4)  (Joly-NoTember) 96,726 


Spouse  of  U.S.  dtlxen 

cThUd  of  U.S.  citiien ."  .1 ~ 

Orphan  adopted  abroad  by  U.S.  dtisen  and  spouse..    .      ." 
Orphan  to  be  adopted  in  toe  U.S.  by  U.S.  dtuen  and  sponia 

Reituming  resident 

Alien  bom  in  independent  Western  Hemisphere  country.    '  I 

Spouse  (not  bom  in  independent  Western  Hemisphere  country) . 

Child  (not  bom  in  Independent  Western  Hemisphere  country) 
Person  who  lost  U.S.  dtizenship  by  marriage--- 
Person  who  lost  U.S.  dtizenship  by  serving  in  fateign  aimed  fcireiM ' 
Minuter  of  religion 

Spouse  of  minister  of  religion 

CbUd  of  minister  of  religkn .'..""" 

Certain  employees  or  former  employees  of  U.8  Qoyenment  abitoad.. 

Spouse  of  employee  or  former  employee 

Child  of  employee  or  former  employee 

PuTSoant  to  special  pabUe  laws.. . 


7,278 

2.178 

254 

338 

1,467 

81,967 

1,119 

409 

2 

2 

52 

17 

24 

18 

11 

16 

822 


ment  of  atatmt  or  conditional  entry,  fUcal  year  1966— Ck>iitiiined 

NonouotA  and  cUaaes  not  subject  to  numerical  llmitatton — Continued 
Classes  not  subject  to  numerical  limitation  (Publio  Law  80-236)  (!>•- 

eembernjone) ^^ 

Tminedlate  relatire  (23,747): 

Spouse  of  U.S.  citiien w  ni. 

ChUd  of  U.S.  citiien """""I  "'gfi 

Orphan  adopted  abroad  by  U.S.  dtlzen  and  spouse  .  'gai 

Orphan  to  be  adopted  in  the  U.S.  by  U.S.  dtlien  and  spouse.    '  S2S 

Pawntof  U.S.  citiien  at  least  21  years  of  age. 4  m 

Special  immigrant  (61 ,483) :  ' 

Allen  bom  in  independent  Western  Hemisphere  country 57  49 

Spouse  (not  bom  in  independent  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 

Child  (not  boni  tai  independent  Western  Hemiq>hm  coun- 
try)  „ 256 

Returning  resident o  57, 

Person  who  lost  U.S.  dtitenship  by  marriage 10 

Person  who  lost  U.S.  dtixenship  by  serving  in  foreign  armed  tbroes  4 

Minister  of  religion jq 

Spouse  of  minister  of  religion. I.I."  74 

Cnild  of  minister  of  religfon -.I.""""III"  ipg 

Certain  employees  or  former  employees  of  U.S.  OoVeiiiiment 

abroad jj 

Spouse  of  employee  or  farmer  employee I.IIII""  14 

Child  of  employee  or  former  employee  .  n 

Puiauant  to  special  public  laws """"""IIIIII"  4% 


Tablb  VII. — Summary  of 

immi{;rant  viaa» 

issued,  fiscal  year  1966 

Joly-November 

December-June 

Area  of  birth  or  qooU  chargeabnity 

QnoU 

Non- 
quote 

Special 
nonquota 
symbols 

Total 

Subject 
numerical 
limita- 
tions 

Not  subject  numerical 
limitations 

Special 
nonquote 
symbol  K 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Imme- 

dUte 

relative 

Special 
immi- 
grant 

Total 

KUIOPK 

Albania.^ 

40 

1 

SO 

S8 

0 

1 

7 

86 

lU 

Andccra 

Austria. 

880 
487 

81 
040 

44 

100 

27 

9 

48 

U 

880 
814 

40 
996 

88 

207 

223 

34 

246 
27 

141 
34 

6 

194 

14 

31 
24 

2 
17 

2 

172 
68 

8 

211 

16 

379 

281 

44 

458 

43 

1,09 

ns 

H 

1,451 

98 

Bdginm 

Bulgaria 

2 

1 

CtechosloTakla 

2 

Danxig,  Free  City  ot 

Denmark- 

507 

91 

808 

297 

98 

30 

128 

428 

1.00 

Oreeoland 

Total 

807 
43 

219 

01 

6 

66 

SS8 

40 

286 

297 

21 

101 

98 

9 

42 

30 

128 

0 

48 

426 
31 
149 

1,03 
80 
435 

Bstonia.... 

1 

Finland.^ 

2 

8 

fn^S^ 

1,198 

1 

38 

28 

448 
2 
8 
3 

1,643 

3 

41 

SO 

664 

606 

117 

712 

4 

1,380 

3,023 
3 

French  Ouiana... „_. 

Quadeloope 

31 
18 

8 

4 

8 

4 

30 

22 

80 
52 

Martinique 

Reunion 

Comoro  Islands. .  . 

'  ■  ■■■■■-■ 

French  Polynesia 

3 

1 

1 

4 
1 

3 

2 

2 

6 

1 

French  Sooialiland 

1 

'      French  SomaUlaad  and  Antarctic  Tenltory 

New  Caledonia... 

1 

4 

1 
4 

1 

St.  Pierre  and  Miqoeloo 

2 

2 

1 

Wallls  and  Fntuna  Islands 

New  Hebrides 

Total 

1,288 

e.8n 

468 

470 

1,734 
10,100 

721 
2,636 

600 

6,482 

117 

400 

736 
^863 

4 

1,481 
8.487 

J.  175 
18.596 

Owmany 

Great  Britain  and  Northein  Ireland . 

ti,Tn 

88 
40 
41 
44 

•1 

86 
SI 

uo 

78 

02 

183 

6,902 

10 

112 

87 

281 

^■^2 

82 

84 

127 

663 

1.816 

2 

82 

88 

146 

7,717 

12 

174 

116 

426 

2a  831 
82 

Aden 

Antigua .„. . 

10 

6 

18 

250 

Bahamas.. 

208 

Barbados  

580 

BasDtoland . 

Becbnanaland... . 

......a. .. 

Bermuda 

87 
82 

^       47 
7 

n 

98 
44 

70 

38 

304 
264 

44 

42 
27 

2 

11 
36 

48 
S3 
68 

84 
357 
317 

177 

British  Ouiana 

401 

British  Honduras. 

jg! 

British  Solomon  Islands 

•"**""*■  — 

British  Virgin  Islands. _ 

» 

20 

SB 

148 

24 

2" 

26 



174 

Til 

Brunei 

4S 

SO 

i?" 

17 
9 

2" 

1 

81 
80 

» 

18 
37 

m 

8 

4 

»" 

11 
8 

10 
10 

0" 

""'**"***" 

>7 
47 

98 

DfMnlnica. , _. .. .    .. 

106 

Falkland  Islands. , 

FIJI  Islands . 

— - 

20) 

Oambia 

Gibraltar 

u 

IS 

2 

-----.-.... 

.     .    .     KM.           JJ...- 

2 

1 

171 

197 

15 

OUbert  and  EUloe  Islands.        .     .  . 

1 
42 
10 

1 
48 

14 

1 

Grenada... „ 

81 
28 

14 
• 

^ « 

84 

128 
183 

I 

4 

216 

HanfKong 



231 

MaldlTel2anda. _ ^_ 

Mauritius 

2 
44 

2 
47 

1 
46 

i" 

— . 

'"        6" 

1 
S3 

3 

J     Montserrat 

8 

90 

Piteabn  Islands. 
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argeabiUty 

July-Noveml)er 

Deonmber-June 

Area  of  birth  or  quota 

Quota 

Non- 
quota 

Special 
nonquota 
symbol  K 

Total 

Subject 
numerical 

Not  subject  numerical 
limitations 

Special 
nonquota 
symbol  K 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

limita- 
tions 

Imme- 
diate 
relative 

Special 
immi- 
grant 

Total 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  : 

St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Angu 

^land — Continued 
a. 

41 

so' 

38 
14 
41 

31 

9' 

19 

72 

so" 

57 
14 
42 

97 
2 

28 

54 
5 

10 

81 

7 

68 

185 
2 
44 
67 
11 
13 

227 

St.  Helena 

2 

St.  Lucia 

H 

12 
6 
1 

2 

1 

16 
13 
6 
3 

108 

St.  Vincent 

124 

25 

Seychelles 

Southern  Rhodesia 

1 

2 

56 

SwaiUand , 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Zanzibar 

1 

\ 

Total 

13,834 

84 

246 

33 

2,350 

2,403 

94 

4 

153 

43 

46 

4 

771 

786 

110 

24 

25 

1,740 

8 

1 

47 
2 

14,306 

917 

358 

57 

2,375 

4,378 

102 

4 

168 

81 

60 

4 

7.893 

6,321 

275 

18 

643 

17,218 

30 

4 

55 

2 

204 

1 

1,799 

1,629 

177 

20 

77 

2,880 

16 

671 

33 

14 

9 

76 

237 

6 

2,470 

1.662 

191 

29 

153 

3,117 

21 

10.363 

8,002 

468 

47 

606 

20^569 

82 

4 

101 

22 

241 

1 

24,680 

8,919 

824 

104 

Greece   ........ .. 

19 

Hunfiary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

3,071 

24,967 

1JU 

Italy 

235 

264 

1 

Latvia 

Liechtenstein 

g 

Lithuania 

7 

8 

21 

8 

37 
20 
26 

3 

40 
20 
37 

6 

289 
73 

Loiembouig 

UalU 

2 

11 

310 

Monaco , 



5 

Netherlands 

1,260 
64 
37 

ISO 
40 

1 

1,419 
104 
38 

609 
36 
30 

179 

15 

4 

75 
6 

7 

254 
21 
11 

863 
67 
41 

2,282 
161 

.Netherlands  Antilles 

Surinam 

70 

Total 

1,361 
1,103 
3,033 

200 

26 

427 

1,561 
1,129 
3.466 

675 

312 

3,450 

198 

42 

602 

88 
19 
58 

286 

61 

660 

961 

373 

4,112 

2,622 
1,802 
7,677 

Norway , 

Poland 

8 

2 

Portugal 

176 

628 

1 

27 

31 

735 

1 

36 

7,115 

2 

192 

36 

1 

710 

126 

838 

26 

7,976 

2 

227 

37 

2 

8,710 

Angola 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

2 

7 

30 
1 

1 

30 

1 
I 

8 

263 

Macao 

---—--*--— 

37 

Mozambique , 

1 

1 

3 

Fortoguese  Guinea 

Portuguese  India 

1 

t 

I 

Portuguese  Timor , 

Prindpe  and  Sao  Tome 

Total 

179 
74 
48 

666 
48 

3 

38 

7 

773 
129 
51 

7,347 

128 

42 

742 
40 

1 

125 

7 
3 

867 
47 

4 

30 

8,244 

176 

46 

9,017 
304 

Rumania 

San  Marino 



97 

Spain 

69 

783 

852 

579 

672 

221 

793 



3 

1,376 

2,227 

Fernando  Po 

Itai 

Rio  Muni 

Spanish  Sahara 

Total 

69 
1,294 

737 
1,283 

346 

783 
46 

72 
30 
194 

862 
1,339 

809 
1,206 

680 

579 
425 
625 
267 
1,174 

872 
35 
73 
87 

240 

221 
61 
30 
12 
38 

793 
96 

103 
69 

278 

3 

1,376 
621 
728 
338 

1,470 

2,227 
1.880 
1,687 
1,834 
2,020 

Sweden 

Switierland. 

U.8.S.R 

4 
10 

2 
18 

Yugoslavia 

FiimpftDfi  total 

42,307 

7,174 

363 

49,844 

52,168 

18,887 

2.352 

18,230 

343 

70,740 

120,684 

ASU. 

Afghanistan 

11 
17 
14 

11 

18 

220 

10 

4 

10 

4 

21 

Arabian  Peninsula. 

1 

206 



28 

Asia-Padfic 

230 

Bhatan 

..     .»«.- 

Banna 

38 

7 

39 

47 

6 

43 

7 

43 

236 

en 

36 

97 

83 

90 

82 

77 

996 

231 

800 

1 

1 

93 

88 

107 

87 

8 

48 

160 

7 

Cambodia 

Ceyton 

3 

180 

687 

9 

61 

11 

57 

2« 

58 

944 

137 

876 

30 
4,619 

3 
1,909 

3 

1,080 

33 
8,800 

China 

SO 

12 

6,826 
677 

Chinese  Persons 

10 

Cyprus 

27 
31 

72 
28 
23 
19 
47 
45 
12 
1 
1 
23 
77 

202 
399 
127 
140 
366 
218 
423 
123 
66 

20 
97 
36 
65 
40 
67 
1,664 
26 
941 

2 
27 

2 
16 

8 

14 

175 

10 

11 

22 

124 

38 

81 

48 

81 

1,839 

36 

982 

224 
629 
165 
221 
417 
313 

2,266 
161 

1,018 

260 

India 

8 

6 

626 

Indonesia- 

Iran 

8 

311 

inq 

3 

14 

3 

2 

480 

Isael 

390 

JaiMD 

4S 
2 

3.281 

Jordan "i::"'" 

Kons 

1,906 

Kuwait 

\»st 

7 

203 

88 

7 

380 

60 

8 

Lebanon 

66 
12 

4 

132 
19 

18 
2 

'160 
21 

8 

462 
148 

MiUysia 

MuKat  and  Oman 

^ 

2 
17 
86 
21 

7 
36 
39 
65 
26 
48 

2 

23 

48 

1.020 

74 
89 
214 
98 
80 

1 

83 

SSB 

2,720 

1 

114 

713 

4,1M 

143 
110 

795 

124 

58 

8 

mistan 

6 

13 

972 

28 

132 

1.339 

6 
16 

107 

2 

8 

4 

49 

82 

148 

1,446 

2 

46 

66 

423 

81 

21 

137 

^ine.  Arab 

7 
18 

781 

rhflippines 

27 

6,204 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

83 
80 
133 
78 
11 

6 

92 

46 

367 

43 

87 

41 
61 
374 
81 
20 

4 

218 
190 

Thailand 

Turkey 

16 

6 

1,009 
222 

i«a^ 

lemen „  „ 

"—"—"""—"--.-.— 

1 

117 

Asian  total 

871 

4.023 

Ul 

^8^4 

11,027 

7,130 

631 

7,661 

80 

18,768 

24.302 
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^ 


July-November 

December-June 

/ 

ATM  Of  birth  or  qaoU  rhargMbOity 

Quote 

Non- 
quote 

Special 
nonquota 
symbol  K 

Total 

Subject 
numerical 
limita- 
tions 

Not  subject  numerical 
Umitetions 

Special 
nonquote 
symbol  K 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Imme- 
diate 
relative 

Special 
immi- 
grant 

Total 

A*.,. ^f!!^ 

108 

4 

9 

HI 
4 
2 
1 

13 

6 

2 

8 

21 

"~^ 

Burundi 

IS 

Ontral  Afrfcwn  Republie 

Chad  . 

i" 

2 

1 

'.'.'.'.'.v.'.'.'. 

1 

1 

3 

I 

Congo  (Brauaviito) I.II..IIIIIIIIII 

Congo  (Ktauhasa) 

9" 

s" 

U 

2" 

i" 



2' 

s" 

T 

i? 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia. , 

Gabon 

Ohaoa. 

28 
83" 

28 
»' 

20 

a" 

11 

2" 

1 

1 

s" 

1 

13 

i" 

2 

32 

26" 

2 

n 

Oolnea 

ft 

2 

1 

Ivcry  Coast 

i 

35 

38 

46 
2 
3 

r 

1 
S6 
35 
S5 

2 

S 
1 

Libaria-"r.V."IIIIIII""I""IIIIIIIIi:'" 

19 

18 

17 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

6 

7 

I 
5 

26 

16 

22 

I 

1 

SI 
7T 

Libya 

Malagasy  B«publle 

8 

» 

1 

MalawL 

} 

Mall 

1 

1 

Morocco 

Niger „ 

»" 

it 

i" 

86' 

3 
138 

i 

86 

8' 

1 

1 

61 

I 

6 

i" 

4 

200 

1 

34 

4 
3M 

Nigeria 

32 
6 
3 

12 
8 

16 
7 

49 
7 
1 

33 
8 

20 

1 

33 
6 
3 

12 
6 

68 
7 

49 
7 
1 

40 
8 

63 

19 

6 

^ 

Rwanda 

Senegal 

( 

1 
14 

Sierra  Leone 

1 

1 

2 

82 

1 

3 

73 

2 

2 

198 

Somali  Repablie 

South  Africa,  Republic  oL 

61 

I 

126 

20 

t 
2H 

South  West  Africa 
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TRICTT  ACT  0]i"  1966 

TheSPEAKJER.  Undet  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNs]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes.  \ 

Mr.  EVINS  of  ijannessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessei.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  89th  Congress  has  accomplished 
much.  It  has  built  a  magnificent  rec- 
ord—and we  are  still  bjuiding  on  this 
record.  , 

The  work  of  tills  session,  combined 
with  the  accomplishmeiits  of  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  constitute  a 
monumental  record  of  progress. 

Before  adjournment,  hiwrever,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  favoral>ly  act  on  one 
additional  measure — wliich  I  consider 
needed  and  important-^I  refer  to  S. 
2934— the  Community  Delvelopment  Dis- 
trict Act  of  1966. 

In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Tennessee,  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent  in  the  Congjess,  there  are 
strong,  vital,  active  development  asso- 
ciations representing  a  number  of  coun- 
ties with  mutual  interesjti — working  to- 
gether and  cooperating. 

These  counties  and  cities  are  working 
together  for  theh:  mutual  benefit  and 
progress.  j 

They  are  building  dtons— they  are 
fighting  poverty— they  are  promoting 
economic  development — ^hey  are  inven- 
torying assets  and  deficiencies — they  are 
listing  public  facility  neejds. 

They  are  working  together  to  improve 
their  areas — and  they  are  working  to- 
gether to  improve  the  counties  and  cities 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee.  I 
am  proud  that  my  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  district  I  represent  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  field  of  working  together 
on  resource  development. 

These  associations  are  limited,  how- 
ever, by  the  lack  of  planning  assistance. 

Unlike  our  cities — these  associations 
and  districts  cannot  obtain  the  basic  as- 
sistance needed — assistance  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  fullest  growth  and  progress 
of  the  area.  | . 

Some  have  obtained  Home  planning 
assistance  from  personal  of  Federal 
agencies--and  some  loifl  and  State 
assistance.  jj 

But  these  associations  need  their  own 
planning  staffs  that  will  work  for  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  leadership  of 
the  people  of  the  region. 

It  Is  just  as  important  that  our  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  receive  this  assist- 
ance as  it  la  for  our  cities  to  plan  for 
tndr  growth  and  progressi 

For  every  100  persons  ithat  remahi  in 
our  rural  communities  there  are  100 
fewer  persons  that  must  be  served  in  our 
Meti-opolitan  areas.  i 

There  are  100  fewer  persons  to  con- 
gest the  streets— to  use  p)ublic  services— 
»  require  housing— In  oitt  cities. 


By  creating  Jobs  and  opportunities  in 
oiu:  rural  areas  we  are  building  a  better 
America  in  both  our  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

I  want  to  see  our  cities  develop  and 
prosper.  This  can  be  expected  from  the 
present  trend  of  population  growth — 
and  shift  in  population.  Let  us  build  up 
both  our  cities  and  rural  areas.  We  can 
build  smalltown  America  without  down- 
grading an  area  or  section  of  our 
country. 

I  have  consistently  supported  legisla- 
tion and  appropriations  to  assist  in 
meeting  our  urban  problems  and  needs 
head  on. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  advocat- 
ing is  an  important  part  of  this  whole 
picture  of  development  that  we  must 
have  in  our  Nation  to  achieve  a  balance. 

It  will  assist  our  cities  in  keeping  their 
problems  and  populations  in  manageable 
proportions. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  our  rural 
and  smalltown  America  will  be  reaching 
new  dimensions  of  growth  and  progress 
and  diversity. 

S.  2934  which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate  provides  for  a  pilot  program  of 
State-approved  community   districts. 

These  districts  will  consist  of  regions 
that  have  mutual  interests. 

These  districts  will  be  locally  orga- 
nized, locally  directed,  locally  controlled, 
and  locally  operated. 

The  planning  staffs  will  be  hir«d  by 
the  district  boards  which  will  consist  of 
representatives  chosen  by  all  participat- 
ing towns  and  coimties. 

These  boards  will  establish  a  planning 
agency  to  prepare  a  broad  plan  of  de- 
velopment, identifying  the  needs— the 
problems — and  the  potential. 

This  bill  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  Service,  to  assist  the 
districts  in  obtaining  needed  Federal  as- 
sistance to  implement  the  planning. 

At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  make  plan- 
ning assistance  grants  for  our  cities, 
metropolitan  areas  and  municipalities. 

The  bill,  which  we  are  recommending 
be  passed,  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — to  make  such  grants 
to  our  rural  areas — to  reach  areas  that 
are  not  now  eligible  for  such  assistance 
but  which  have  a  great  need  for  it. 

This  bill  would  authorize  planning 
grants  up  to  75  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  planning  staff— for  as  long  as 
3  years. 

Many  Members  representing  rural  dis- 
tricts have  development  associations  in 
their  districts  that  will  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  this  bill. 

This  bill— S.  2934— will  provide  our 
rural  districts  with  the  searclilight  they 
need  to  look  into  the  future — and  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

This  measure  will  provide  assistance 
throughout  the  Nation  on  a  balanced, 
equitable  basis. 

This  bill  provides  for  equity. 

It  provides  a  balance. 


It  provides  for  consistency  and  fair- 
ness in  providing  plaimlng  assistance  for 
all  areas — ^urban  and  rural. 

A  recent  poll  shows  that  more  than  80 
percent  of  population  prefers  to  live  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas — they  do  not 
because  opportunities  are  elsewhere. 
But  they  prefer  to  live  In  rural  areas. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  planning 
districts  authorized  by  S.  2934  will  not  be 
in  conflict  with  other  improvement  dis- 
tricts— for  example,  those  authorized  by 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  and  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act. 

Assistance  under  those  measures  Is 
limited  in  scope — assistance  under  the 
bill  we  are  recommending  here  today  is 
not  limited  to  any  area.  And  further- 
more, S.  2934  is  so  written  that  where 
other  improvement  acts  exist  imder  the 
Economic  Development  Act  or  the  Appa- 
lachian Act,  there  will  be  no  conflict. 

The  same  districts  can  be  utilized  for 
the  purpose  of  this  planning  bill  we  are 
recommending  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Community  Develop- 
ment District  Act  of  1966  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  is  pending  in  the  House.  It 
has  l)een  reported  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

It  is  needed. 

It  is  State  oriented.  Districts  will  be 
locally  organized,  managed,  and  oper- 
ated. The  bill  as  now  proposed  has  been 
rewritten  and  improved  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  Congress. 

It  provides  an  equitable  and  balanced 
program  of  planning  assistance  for  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  this  meas- 
ure can  be  considered  before  adjourn- 
ment— and  that  we  can  secure  its  pas- 
sage. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  measure  can  be 
considered  by  the  House  and  passed  prior 
to  adjournment. 

Tills  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  important  be- 
cause it  will  serve  to  fill  a  planning  gap. 

This  bill  will  extend  to  small  town  and 
rural  areas  the  planning  assistance  that 
is  now  available  to  larger  cities,  metro- 
politan areas,  and  municipalities. 

This  bill  would  authorize  counties  and 
cities  witliin  a  region  to  Join  forces  and 
to  work  and  plan  together — with  Federal 
assistance — ^Federal,  State,  local  cooper- 
ation. 

The  principle  of  this  legislation  is 
sound. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman srield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Kkk]. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  is  to  be 
commended  for  ills  urgent  plea  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  consider  during  this  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  the  Commimity  De- 
velopment District  Act. 

This  legislative  proposal,  S.  2934,  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  has  so  ably 
pointed  out,  has  passed  the  Senate.  This 
legislative  proposal  has  been  favorably 
reported  in  amended  form  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  proposal  has 
been  criticized  because  it  was  federally 
oriented,  it  was  federally  operated  under 
the  original  proposal. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  of  the  House.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  proposal  as  amended 
has  been  rewritten,  and  is  now  locally 
organized,  locally  planned,  and  locally 
managed? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gen- 
tlonan  is  correct.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  put  out 
about  this  Mil.  It  has  been  circulated 
that  there  would  be  Federal  domination, 
but  actually  the  Senate  Committee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
have  rewritten  the  bih.  It  requires  the 
approval  of  any  funds  that  are  referred 
to  a  local  development  district,  because, 
as  he  has  said,  it  will  be  locally  organized, 
locally  operated,  and  locally  managed. 
It  is  completely  State-oriented,  and  it  Is 
not  federally  controlled.  I  would  say  to 
my  friends  the  criticisms  that  were  ad- 
vanced about  it  ecu'ller  have  been  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEE.  Then,  simply  stated,  this 
measure  as  now  reported  will  help  In- 
terested local  citizens  who  live  In  rural 
areas  to  more  efficiently  and  effecttvely 
help  themselves? 

Mr.  EIVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  goitle- 
man  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  have  been  interested  In 
coa4>rehenslve  economic  development 
for  quite  some  time.  We  have  learned 
that  two  Important  conditions  for  a  suc- 
CMsfid  program  are.  first,  personal  in- 
volvement of  the  people  in  their  own 
program ;  and  second,  local  control  of  the 
development  activities.  These  two  con- 
ditions can  be  met,  but  outside  financial 
assistance  is  necessary,  otherwise  many 
areas  of  the  country  cannot  organize 
effective  development  programs. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  tool  in  the  Com- 
munity Development  District  Act  that 
meets  these  conditions. 

Planning  grants  to  districts  are  to  be 
used  to  hire  a  district  planning  staff 
which  will  be  supervised  by  a  board  of 
locally  elected  people.  The  planning 
staff  will  be  local  employees  who  will  be 
fully  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all  the 
residents  in  the  district. 

This  program  is  completely  under  the 
control  of  State  and  local  Jurisdictions, 
and  not  federally  dominated  as  s(Hne 
would  lead  you  to  believe. 

Upon  request  from  a  group  of  local 
government  officials,  the  State  may  des- 
ignate their  geographic  areas  as  a  com- 
munity development  district.  Orants  for 
planning  will  be  handled  through  State 
government,  and  districts  must  operate 
in  accordance  with  State  law. 

All  district  plans  must  be  consistent 
with  State  planning  policy,  and  are  not 
binding  on  any  participating  local  gov- 
ernment. The  comprehensive  plan  is  a 
suggested  guide  for  the  participating  lo- 
cal governments  who  are  responsible  for 
the  implementation  of  any  development 
projects  or  programs. 


Several  States  have  just  recently  de- 
veloped legislation  authorizing  State  and 
regional  planning  and  community  devel- 
opment in  much  the  same  way  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Community  Development 
District  Act.  This  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
Old  methods  are  no  longer  adequate  to 
handle  today's  complex  planning  and  de- 
velopment problems. 

The  Community  Development  District 
Act  will  provide  the  much  needed  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  in  initiating 
sound  district  or  local  multigovemment 
planning  and  development  programs. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  duplication  of  planning  programs. 
The  Community  Development  District 
Act  is  intended  to  fill  gaps  in  current 
Federal  planning  programs.  It  is  not 
Intended  to  compete  with  nor  supplant 
them.  If  a  district  is  eligible  to  receive 
a  planning  grant  under  another  Federal 
program,  the  application  will  be  sent  to 
that  particular  Federal  agency  for  fimd- 
Ing.  If  a  district  is  not  eligible  for  a 
planning  grant  elsewhere,  then  a  com- 
munity development  district  plarmlng 
grant  will  be  made. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  I  Introduced  a  community  develop- 
ment district  bill.  H.R  13274,  on  March 
3,  1966. 

The  need  for  rural  development  all 
over  the  country  is  critical.  This  legis- 
lation would  help  meet  that  need.  I 
sincerely  feel  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  act  on  the  Community 
Development  District  Act  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Just  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  given  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
EviKs] ,  and  my  colleague  here  from  West 
Virginia. 

It  is  good  legislation,  and  I  think  that  it 
is  something  that  this  coimtry  has  needed 
for  some  time.  I  do  hope  this  session  of 
the  Congress  will  carry  out  the  consid- 
eration of  this  very  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Illinois  very  much. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man jrleld? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Texmessee.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  well  is  very  much  a  champion  of 
small  towns  in  the  rural  areas  of  our 
country,  and  he  has  rendered  a  great 
service  in  pointing  out  to  all  of  us  that 
while  we  have  a  few  problems  in  our 
cities,  that  if  we  are  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems we  must  also  look  to  the  problems  of 
the  countryside,  because  many  of  the 
solutions  of  the  city  problems  rest  in  the 
proper  development  of  our  countryside. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement,  and  most  enthusiastically 
support  the  oause  that  he  has  expressed, 
and  support  the  enactment  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  District  Act. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mimity  Development  District  Act. 

The  dlstingiiished  gentleman  in  the 
well.  Congressman  Evms,  is  a  great 
champion  of  small  towns  and  small  busi- 
ness. He  sees  that  while  some  blessings 
accrue  because  of  municipal  or  corporate 
bigness,  we  will  be  very  imwise  to  over- 
look the  contribution  rendered  our  so- 
ciety and  economy  by  our  smallest  com- 
mimities  and  business  enterprises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  intensely  aware 
of  the  awesome  responsibilities  which 
even  now  surround  us  in  connection  with 
population  growth.  Anticipated  growth 
will  bring  twice  as  many  Americans  on 
the  scene  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
thus  our  related  problems  are  only  start- 
ing. We  will  need  twice  as  much  food, 
twice  as  much  consimier  goods,  twice  as 
many  schools,  twice  as  many  dwelling 
units,  twice  as  many  everything— all 
gained,  we  pray,  not  with  penalty  to  our 
living  standards  but  with  a  steady  gain 
in  opportunities  and  well-being  for  all. 

We  cannot  meet  this  challenge  without 
developing  the  total  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion and  we  cannot  develop  total  re- 
sources without  total  plarmlng.  We  are 
starting  to  msike  some  progress  in  co- 
ordinated planning  for  our  cities,  but  ex- 
cept for  some  noteworthy  exceptions  In 
such  fields  as  soil  conservation  and 
waterways  development,  plarmlng  for  the 
90  percent  of  America  that  is  rural  is 
acutely  fragmented.  Our  cities  have 
been  provided  the  means  of  coordinated 
plarmlng,  our  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  have  not,  cmd  S.  2934  is  simply  a 
pilot  program  aimed  to  correct  the  in- 
equity, based  on  Federal  assistance  but 
imder  strong  State  and  local  control. 

But  let  u^  not  speak  of  inequities, 
rather  of  national  needs  and  in  par- 
ticular the  acute  needs  of  the  large 
majority  of  our  populace  who  live  in 
cities.  Our  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
have  failed  to  be  developed  to  their  full 
potential  to  provide  good  economic  and 
other  opportimities.  "Hie  result  has 
been  a  massive  migration  to  the  cities. 
The  problems  of  our  cities  have  thus 
been  o(»npounded.  the  headlines  remind 
us,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
starting  to  constitute  a  serious  national 
situation  if  not  a  real  emergency. 
Whether  we  speak  of  this,  of  the  rap- 
idly developing  demand  for  more  prod- 
ucts and  facilities  of  every  kind,  or  the 
need  for  fuller  opportunities  for  the 
poor  and  underprivileged,  the  time  has 
come  to  plan  for  intelligent  use  of  total 
national  resources.  To  solve  the  prob- 
iMns  of  the  dty,  we  must  look  to  the 
countryside.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  for  action  is  now. 

My  interest  bx  this  legislation  is  not 
of  recent  mrigln.  On  BCarch  8,  1966, 1 
Uitroduced  HJR.  13396 — Commimity  De- 
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velopment  District  Act  w  1966— because 
I  felt  a  great  need  for  planning  assist- 
ance in  rural  areas.        , 

The  Community  Development  District 
Act  is  designed  to  extend  to  rural  oom- 
munities  all  the  compfehensive  assist- 
ance that  is  already  available  to  large 
urban  areas  for  areawide  planning. 

The  rural  areas  of  c(«r  Nation  have 
not  kept  pace,  either  Hoclally  or  eco- 
nomically, with  the  res4  of  the  coimtry. 
This  legislation  would  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  groups  of 
towns  and  counties  wl^ch  have  Joined 
together  as  a  planning  district  and  have 
been  so  designated  by  the  State.  The 
State  will  be  responsible  for  designating 
districts  and  for  concurring  on  all  plan- 
ning grants.  This  provides  a  close 
working  relationship  between  the  local 
and  State  govenunents  and  will 
strengthen  the  planning  programs  at 
both  levels. 

The  Conmiunity  Development  District 
Act  also  provides  for  the  coordination  of 
planning  within  the  district  for  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  planning  dollar.  By  co- 
ordinating existing  plans  into  a  compre- 
hensive district  plan,  better  pubUc 
facilities  and  services  can  be  provided  at 
a  more  reasonable  cost.  I 

Plarmlng  aids  currently  available  have 
not  resulted  in  effective  planning  for 
rural  areas,  nor  have  they  achieved  an 
adequate  regional  approach  to  urban- 
rural  plarmlng. 

Rural  communities  haite  not  been  able 
to  make  effective  use  of  current  plan- 
ning aids  from  other  q^ency  programs 
because —  j 

First.  Other  plarmlng  programs  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  and 
problems  of  urban  and  qrbanizing  areas; 
or 

Second.  Plarmlng  assistance  is  limited 
to  certain  designated  areas;  or 

Third.  Plarmlng  assistance  is  designed 
to  deal  with  problems  ctf  special  groups, 
such  as  low-income  grqaps. 

Rural  communities  need  a  planning 
program  that  will  enable  them  to  Join 
with  small  cities  and  f  ortn  a  district  large 
enough  to  provide  the  economic  base 
they  need  to  carry  forward  a  develop- 
ment program — a  planning  program  de- 
signed to  cope  with  problems  of  rural 
America  caused  by  residents  migrating 
to  the  cities,  and  by  deteriorating  serv- 
ices and  a  diminishing  tax  base. 

Tb  simmiarize,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  persist- 
ence of  rural  poverty  *ind  the  demon- 
strated difficulty  of  predominately  rural 
areas  to  develop  indepetudent  of  Federal 
assistance  makes  it  argent  that  the 
House  act  favorably  on|  the  Commiuilty 
Development  District  Act. 

First.  Role  of  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments: The  Federal  Oovenmient  is 
responsible  for  provldliitg  technical  as- 
sistance and  planning  grants.  The  State 
and  local  governments!  are  responsible 
for  delineating  districts,  organization  and 
operation  of  the  plarmlng  district. 

Second.  Coordination  of  planning  ac- 
tivities: The  district  plattnlng  staff  Is  re- 
sponsible for  being  inf oimed  on  all  plan- 
ning activity  within  the  i  district,  and  for 
umizing  these  plans  in  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  dlstHct  plan. 
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The  act  specifically  states  that  ad- 
ministrators of  Federal  programs  will 
give  consideration  to  plans  of  the  dis- 
trict when  considering  requests  for  plan- 
ning assistance. 

Third.  No  new  authorization  needed: 
The  Conmiunity  Development  District 
Act  amends  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  to  extend  financial  assistance 
for  development  planning  to  rural  areas, 
therefore  it  will  come  under  the  present 
authorization  for  the  701  planning  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

Fourth.  Pilot  program:  This  is  a  pilot 
program  to  gain  experience  in  normietro- 
politan  multicounty  economic  develop- 
ment plarmlng.  It  is  urgent  that  we 
learn  more  about  organizational  prob- 
lems as  well  as  the  ability  of  rural  areas 
to  attract  technical  planning  specialists, 
and  how  rural  area  comprehensive  plan- 
ning can  be  related  to  comprehensive 
lu-ban  planning  before  we  legislate  addi- 
tional programs  to  assist  in  the  economic 
development  of  rural  areas. 

Fifth.  If  successful,  this  legislation 
should  help  provide  a  better  rural-urban 
balance. 

If  rural  areas  can  be  satisfactorily  de- 
veloped, living  conditions  Improved,  and 
new  jobs  created  in  the  rural  areas,  the 
massive  migration  to  the  cities  can  be 
slowed  down. 

People  should  have  the  right  to  choose 
where  they  want  to  live  rather  than  being 
forced  to  move  into  the  cities  because  of 
a  lack  of  opportimity  in  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rxsnick]  may  Include 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
from  a  predominatingly  rural  State.  We 
are  facing  some  of  the  same  developmen- 
tal problems  that  are  plaguing  rural 
areas  across  the  Nation.  As  we  look 
ahead  we  see  even  greater  problems  fac- 
ing us.  Surrounded  by  70  million  people, 
and  served  by  rapidly  Improving  trans- 
portation facilities  Vermont  is  facing  un- 
precedented growth  and  change  In  the 
Immediate  years  ahead.  RecogrUtlon  of 
this  development  has  resulted  in  the  gen- 
eration of  intense  Interest  in  comprehen- 
sive plarmlng. 

As  a  result  of  increasing  recognition  for 
the  need  of  regional  planning,  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature  in  1965  amended  the 
State's  plarmlng  statutes  to  provide  for 
State  financial  assistance  for  reglorud 
plarmlng  programs  which  include  three 
or  more  municipalities. 

Plarmlng  on  a  regional  basis  has  many 
obvious  implications  for  local  conmiuni- 
tles  seeking  adequate  preparation  for  the 
future  expansion  of  public  services.  In 
addition,  recent  action  by  Federal  agen- 
cies administering  grant  programs  have 
placed  major  emphasis  on  regional  and 
area  planning  as  a  condition  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  grants. 

Since  July  1,  1965,  when  the  State's 
new  idaimlng  assistance  became  avail- 


able, flour  regional  plarmlng  commissions 
have  been  established.  These  Include  20 
mimlcipalltles  in  the  Windham  area  pro- 
gram, 14  mimlcipalltles  in  the  Chitten- 
den area  program,  12  municipalities  in 
the  Franklin  area  program,  and  5  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  Mad  River  Valley  area 
program. 

It  is  anticipated  that  eight  additional 
areas  will  initiate  action  to  participate 
in  regional  plarmlng  programs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  four  regional 
plarmlng  corrmilsslons  now  established 
will  be  in  a  position  to  seek  Federal  funds 
within  the  next  few  months. 

The  present  source  of  fimds  for  re- 
gional plarmlng  programs  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Under  new  State  law.  Vermont 
supplies  one-sixth  of  the  project  cost  and 
participating  commiuiitles  provide  the 
balance. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  orientation  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
directed  primarily  to  urban  and  metro- 
politan centers.  This  emphasis  is  un- 
derstandable because  of  the  enormous 
and  inmiediate  problems  existing  In 
metropolitan  areas.  However,  this  per- 
haps necessary  orientation  reacts  to  the 
disadvantage  of  rural  areas  such  as  Ver- 
mont. Since  HUD's  major  emphasis  is 
in  lu-ban  areas,  the  attitudes  and  ap- 
proach of  the  agency  and  its  people  in- 
evitably refiects  an  urban  and  metro- 
politan background. 

Further,  the  metroDolltan  orientation 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  also  tends  to  direct  a  major 
share  of  available  funds  to  these  areas. 

In  Vermont,  there  is  considerable  cur- 
rent concern  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  will  not 
fund  the  regional  plaiming  programs 
that  will  be  developed  very  soon  and  the 
additional  programs  that  will  be  coming 
along  next  spring. 

A  considerable  effort  over  the  period 
of  the  last  few  years  had  been  exerted  at 
both  the  State  and  local  level  to  develop 
the  regional  plarmlng  concept  and  to 
stimulate  local  interest.  This  local  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  now  existing 
would  be  serioxisly  threatened  If  efforts 
to  activate  regional  plarmlng  programs 
ftdled  through  lack  of  funds. 

With  this  situation  facing  us  in  Ver- 
mont we  were  extremely  gratified  to  see 
the  community  development  district  bill 
Introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate  last 
February.  S.  2934  has  since  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  amended  and  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  urge  the  House  to 
bring  this  Important  legislation  up  for 
a  vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Conmiunity  Development  District 
Act  wUl  provide  for  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  plarmlng  In  rural  areas  to 
meet  niral  problems. 

The  Corrmiimlty  Development  District 
Act  would  provide  for  a  specific  admin- 
istration of  plarmlng  activities  for  rural 
areas  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  has  a  rural  orientation,  and 
through  its  various  agencies  is  much 
closer  to  rtiral  needs  and  proUems. 
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We  In  Vennont  fed  that  8.  2934  wUl 
pennlt  our  regional  planning  commls- 
ilons  to  organize  and  plan  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  local  governments. 

It  will  be  doubly  tragic  if  our  recently 
organized  regional  planning  commissions 
are  imable  to  secure  Federal  funds  since 
the  1965  State  legislature  authorized  the 
use  of  State  funds  to  help  finance  re- 
gional planning.  If  the  commissions  are 
not  funded  from  Federal  sources  they 
cannot  secure  State  funds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Community 
Development  District  Act  is  designed  to 
provide  comprehensive  planning  activi- 
ties as  well  as  the  coordination  of  plan- 
ning activities. 

In  Vermont  S.  2934  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  State  and  regional  plsui- 
nlng  programs.  It  is  an  important  bill 
and  deserves  our  Immediate  attention. 

Mr.  RESNICEL  Mr.  Speaker,  taperi- 
ence  has  shown  that  planning  is  the  vital 
tool  In  the  success  of  any  effective  eco- 
nomic development  program — private  or 
government. 

The  701  urban  planning  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  htis  been  and  still  is, 
one  of  the  most  useful  programs  designed 
for  meeting  and  solving  some  of  the 
countless  problems  facing  our  urban 
areas. 

There  are  dozens  of  American  cities 
which  could  testify  to  the  success  of  the 
701  program. 

Now  we — this  Congress — which  thus 
far  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
much — has  the  opportimlty,  and  I  dare- 
say, the  responsibility,  to  extend  the  all- 
Important  tool  of  planning  assistance  to 
nonmetropolltan  areas. 

We  cannot  offer  rural  America  less. 

A  visit  to  almost  any  rural  section  of 
the  country  will  make  it  crystal  clear  to 
the  visitor  that  rural  ills  exist. 

Rural  America  suffers  from  poverty 
and  unemployment 

Rural  America  suffers  from  lack  of 
opportunity. 

Rural  America  suffers  from  an  over- 
abundance of  derelict  farms  and  places 
of  business. 

Rural  America  suffers  from  inadequate 
public  facilities. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  provide 
rural  America  and  h^  people  with  a  dis- 
trict planning  approach  as  set  out  in  the 
Community  Development  District  Act, 
which  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  more  than  2-to-l  vote. 

The  act  will  assist  predominately  rural 
and  nonmetropolltan  county,  town,  and 
city  governments  In  forming  planning 
districts  to  systematically  and  effectively 
plan  for  their  future  devel<H>ment 

Opposition  to  this  legislation  has  come 
not  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  consldera- 
ti<Hi  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill  but  as 
an  autunatic  response  from  those  who 
adhere  to  the  ancient  political  attitude 
that  anything  the  Federal  Oovemment 
does  is  bad. 

For  instance,  In  my  own  28th  District 
one  of  the  representatives  of  a  local 
chamber  of  OHnmeroe  in  response  to 
prompting  from  the  executiTe  vice  insl- 
dent  of  the  XJS.  chamber,  Mr.  Arch  N. 
Booth,  came  down  to  Wastdngton  and 
testified  against  the  biU.    In  a  letter 


which  went  to  all  chambers  of  com- 
merce Mr.  Booth  stated  that  the  bill 
"would  grant  Washington  virtual  mo- 
nopolistic control  over  the  resources 
which  determine  how  and  if  a  commu- 
nity— your  community  develops." 

This  is  a  totally  inaccurate  statement. 
The  bill  does  not  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authority  to  decide  what  shall 
constitute  a  community  development  dis- 
trict. State  and  local  governments  would 
have  complete,  100-percent  autonomy  to 
determine  what  constitutes  such  a  dis- 
trict. 

The  bill  does  not  determine  the  type  of 
planning  organization  to  be  established. 
It  does  specify  only  that  a  board  which 
is  to  have  the  responsibility  and  author- 
ity to  direct  the  planning  activities 
should  be  made  up  of  members  elected 
by  local  governing  bodies  participating 
in  the  district. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  the  use  of 
grant  funds  for  paying  Federal  employ- 
ees. Planning  staffs  employed  through 
the  use  of  grsmt  funds  would  be  hired 
and  be  directed  by  the  planning  board 
in  accordance  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employment  procedures  and 
regiilations.  This  means  that  the  plan- 
ning staff  for  a  local  commimity  developK 
ment  district  must  be  local  employees. 

The  bill  does  not  duplicate  existing 
Federal  programs  providing  for  commu- 
nity, regional,  and  district  develoixnent. 
The  bill  itself — and  the  testimony  of  all 
Federal  representatives  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  have  empha- 
sized that  the  sole  pxupose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  supplement — not  to  supplant 
or  duplicate  any  other  program.  The  bill 
authorized  grants  only — and  I  emphasize 
only — for  planning  purposes  for  which 
assistance  is  not  available  from  other 
sources. 

The  criticisms  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce are  also  inaccurate  in  that  many 
of  the  i^ecific  references  refer  to  the 
bill  as  originally  drafted  and  not  the 
amended  version  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  reported  on  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 

I  certainly  do  not  anticipate  any  power 
grab  by  either  State  or  Federal  agencies. 
Certainly  this  has  not  been  the  case  with 
other  programs  which  aim  at  spurring 
the  community  development  of  non- 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  the  Hudson 
Valley  of  New  York — part  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

Since  1959,  I>utchess  County,  N.Y.,  has 
received  or  has  applied  for  Federal  and 
State  funds  imder  the  urban  planning 
assistance  program,  totalling  $727,717. 
The  impact  of  this  program  has  been  to 
stimulate  local  initiative  rather  than 
stifle  it. 

Earlier  I  spoke  about  some  of  the  ills 
from  which  nu-al  America  is  suffering. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  these 
ills. 

The  proportion  of  rural  families  living 
in  poverty  is  twice  as  high  as  in  url}an 
areas.  Almost  half  of  the  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000  are  among  the  29 
percent  of  the  population  that  Is  rural. 

There  are  more  inhabited  houses  in 
rural  and  nonmetropolltan  areas  that 
are  not  fit  to  live  in  than  in  all  the  slums 
of  every  single  city  in  this  Nation. 


Children  of  nutd  families  receive  only 
one-third  as  much  service  time  of  doctors 
and  dentists  as  iirban  children.  The 
death  rate  of  rural  children  ages  4  to  14 
is  twice  as  high  as  the  urban  rate. 

The  average  rural  man  lags  2  yean 
behind  the  urban  average  in  time  spent 
in  school.  The  lag  Is  quality  of  too  many 
of  the  rural  schools  adds  to  the  educa- 
tional handicaps  of  many  rural  bread- 
winners. 

Unlike  cities,  most  nonmetropolltan 
areas  do  not  have  the  necessary  tools  to 
plan  the  needed  improvements  and  de- 
velopments for  the  future. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  not  only  are  the  rural 
areas  not  getting  Federal  planning 
money  as  the  cities  are  now  getting  it, 
but  they  would  not  get  the  money  in 
the  future  either  because  they  do  not 
have  a  plaimlng  capacity.  It  is  a  vicious 
cycle. 

The  city  of  Hudson  in  Columbia 
County,  N.Y.,  which  is  in  my  district,  is 
a  perfect  case  in  point.  This  city  of 
15,000  needs  and  wants  a  waterplant 
The  Department  of  Housing  smd  Urban 
Development  cannot  provide  the  city 
with  the  needed  funds  because  the  county 
does  not  have  a  planning  conunlssion. 

Who  suffers?  That  is  easy.  Only  the 
people  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  only  real  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure  has  come  from  only 
one  source,  smd  that  source  has  failed 
miserably  to  sur>port  its  position,  it  is  now 
time  for  this  honorable  body  to  take 
positive  action  and  pass  the  Community 
Development  District  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  contained  in  the  report  on  this 
bill,  on  page  3  through  to  the  middle  of 
page  7  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  statement  is  as  foUows: 

BTATDCENT      OF     HON.     OSTHXX     L.     FBEEMAN, 
SSCSXTABT  OF  ACRICUI.TT7BK 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee: 
Thank  you  lor  Inviting  me  to  testify. 

I^t  me  say  at  the  outset — the  legislation  I 
am  here  to  support  Is  more  than  a  rural 
planning  bUl.  It  Is  directed  as  much  at  cur- 
ing the  ills  of  our  cities  as  It  is  at  correcting 
the  handicaps  of  the  countryside.  And  It 
contains  bullt-ln  provisions  that  promote 
action  rather  than  empty  daydreams  and 
grandiose  plans  that  too  often  erode  away 
like  sandcastles  before  an  incoming  tide. 

If  I  had  to  summarize  in  a  few  words  what 
I  wanted  to  say  to  you  today.  It  would  be 
this: 

We  have  become  an  urban-oriented  na- 
tion, preoccupied  with  problems  of  suburban 
sprawl  and  inner  city  decay,  social  strife 
and  congestion,  rising  welfare  costs  and  ju- 
venile delinquency. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a  great 
growth  in  pubUc  expenditures  to  meet  this 
constantly  rising  tide  of  unsolved  urban 
problems — ^proWema  whose  roots,  in  many 
cases,  can  be  traced  back  to  their  beginnings 
in  rural  America. 

And  I  would  say:  Let  tis  treat  the  illness 
as  well  as  the  symptoms. 

Let's  treat  the  lUneos  where  It  starts— in 
rural  America,  where  ever-widening  defl- 
dencles  in  Job  oppcnrtimitles.  In  educaUon, 
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bealth.  and  other  pubUc  bid  private  serv 
lees  give  these  problems  a  itart. 

Unless  we  move  vlgoroiuly  to  help  people 
in  our  towns  and  small  cities  counteract  the 
problems  of  rural  America,  we  will  keep  un- 
dercutting whatever  gains  we  make  in  the 
dty. 

our  metropolitan  areas  will  have  to  begin 
over  and  over  again  curing  the  Uls  that  many 
rural  people  bring  with  them  when  they 
move  to  the  city  in  search  of  Job  c^portunl- 
tles  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

But  this  need  not  be.         I 

A  promising  alternative  |ib  to  make  more 
adequate  public  and  private  services — and 
more  Jobe — available  in  our  smaller  commu- 
nities and  open  countryside.  Then  the  peo- 
ple will  choose  to  stay  therp  rather  than  flee 
to  the  big  cities.  j 

Conunimlty  development!  districts  offer  a 
way  to  explore,  and  exploit  this  alternative. 

By  the  year  1975,  there  wUl  be  225  million 
men  and  women  and  chUciiten  living  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  We  force  226  mU- 
Uon  Americans  to  stack  up,  or  enable  them 
to  spread  out,  Is  a  decisioa  our  people  In 
business.  Industry,  finance,  and  every  level 
of  government  face  right  aow.  Unless  we 
shift  gears,  there  wlU  be;  as  many  of  us 
jammed  into  our  major  cllbles  less  than  20 
years  from  now  as  there  wpte  people  In  the 
entire  NaUon  Just  6  years  agOi 

If  we  thoughtlessly  allow  tjie  trend  toward 
massive  concentration  of  penple  to  continue, 
we  will  be  overlooking  one  of  our  greatest 
national  potenUals — space  in  the  country- 
side. I 

The  human  and  natural  ](4source8  in  rural 
America  can  enrich  the  total  quality  of  our 
Nation's  social,  cultural,  and  economic  life. 

The  current  ills  of  both  olty  and  country- 
side can  be  substantially  cured  by  building 
an  environment  which  adds  eteadily  to  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  in  both— so  families  may 
choose  places  to  live,  ratiher  than  being 
pushed  Into  them. 

It  is  to  help  people  ralst  the  quality  of 
their  environment  that  the  Congress,  over 
the  past  2  years,  has  enacted  many  new  pro- 
gnms — programs  that  are^  being  used  to 
ipeed  economic  and  social ;  progress  In  this 
country.  , 

The  new  Poage-Alken  bill;  tor  example,  ex- 
panded Federal  help  to  smaller  conamunlties 
to  assist  them  in  developing  water  and  sewer 
systems. 

We  have  creative  new  pro^vams  to  Improve 
education,  to  get  students  back  into  school, 
and  to  help  keep  them  there. 

We  have  programs  to  pmnote  economic 
development  on  a  regional  basis,  and  to  im- 
prove health  services.  | 

Rural  communities  need  i  these  new  pro- 
srams.  and  they  need  the  community  devel- 
opment district  approach  to  make  the  best 
use  of  them. 

federal  grants-in-aid  are  how  available  to 
mall  communities  as  well  ais  to  large  cities, 
to  assist  with  comprehensl\»9  planning  and 
to  provide  for  planning  for  a  wide  variety  of 
specialized  purposes.  However,  they  have 
not  proved  fully  effective  In  rural  planning, 
nor  have  they  achieved  an  adequate  regional 
approach  to  urban-rural  planning. 

A  new  pattern  of  planning  organization  la 
seeded  to  enable  rural  cltlaena  to  participate 
more  fully  with  their  city  neighbors  In  plan- 
"Iflg  their  mutual  econon^c,  social,  and 
cultural  development.  A  n«w  planning  or- 
PnlzaUon  is  needed,  also,  to  better  coordi- 
nate the  various  types  of  planning  under- 
*«T  In  the  local  communities,  particularly 
woee  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  Ped- 
■»1  funds.  This  is  the  objective  of  the 
■wamunity  development  district  bill. 
The  bill  provides  that  Start*  governments 
^  designate  district  boundaries  in  cooper- 
laon  with  local  governmenta  and  with  the 
^Proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
*«  envision  the  typical  district  as  compris- 
"*  one  or  more  small  oe  medlran-steed 
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cities,  several  or  a  number  of  villages,  and 
open  coiintryside — all  within  easy  commut- 
ing distance  of.  say,  30  to  50  miles  of  the 
service  or  commuting  center.  This  would 
be  normally  an  hour's  driving  time  or  less — 
actually  a  briefer  travel  time  from  home  to 
downtown  than  the  reetdencee  of  many  who 
live  and  work  in  large  cities. 

The  law  would  afford  &  wide  latitude  for 
variations  among  the  States  so  as  to  conform 
to  varying  conditions,  legal  requirements, 
and  preferences  of  the  people  involved. 

It  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  here,  I 
think,  that  in  delineating  community  de- 
velopment districts,  we  are  simply  legitimiz- 
ing an  entity  that  already  exists — not  in  law, 
but  In  behavior  patterns.  We  are.  In  other 
words,  recognizing  predominant  commuting 
patterns  traced  by  the  residents  themselves 
in  their  day-to-day  commercial,  vocational, 
public  service,  social,  and  cultiiral  pursuits. 
A  community  development  district  board, 
whoee  members  are  elected  by  the  govefp- 
Ing  bodies  of  the  participating  county  or 
municipal  governments  having  jurisdiction 
within  the  district,  would  employ  and  direct 
the  work  of  a  staff  of  planning  specialists. 

These  planning  experts  will  wwk  hand-in- 
glove  with  city  and  county  officials,  advising 
them  of  the  assistance  available  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  sources,  and  helping 
them  obtain  the  aid  they  need. 

Planning  grants  under  this  program  would 
be  administered  to  achieve  maximum  coordi- 
nation between  the  various  programs  and  the 
agencies  that  administer  them. 

Before  any  community  development  dis- 
trict planning  grant  was  approved  a  deter- 
mination would  be  made  that  the  grant 
would  not  duplicate  or  supplant  planning 
grants  available  under  other  programs. 

The  provision  that  grants  may  be  paid  In 
whole  or  In  part  to  participating  govern- 
menta or  to  the  States  for  the  use  of  the 
planning  agency  or  the  State  <m  behalf  of 
the  district,  is  intended  to  accommodate  the 
program  to  some  State  laws. 

We  anticipate  that  up  to  $5  million  will 
be  requested  for  planning  grants  under  the 
proposed  bill  during  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year.  The  funds  appropriated  for  commu- 
nity development  district  planning  will  come 
under  the  present  section  701  authorization. 
Three  provisions  In  this  bill  are  particu- 
larly significant. 

They  Include  the  requirement  that  the 
planners  spell  out  how  each  proposed  proj- 
ect will  contribute  to  overall  district  devel- 
opment— that  this  planning  be  coordinated 
so  each  community  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment geta  the  maximum  poeslble  return  from 
ita  Investment  dollar — and  that  the  plan- 
ning capability  needed  to  make  use  of  local 
resources  and  State  and  Federal  programs  is 
continuously  available. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  in  some  rural  areas 
there  are  no  centers  of  sufficient  size  to  pro- 
vide economical  central  services.  In  such 
cases,  mobile  services  may  be  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  convenient  services. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  In  pro- 
posing this  act: 

"It  Is  difficult,  if  not  Impossible  for  every 
small  hamlet  to  offer  Ite  own  complete  set 
of  public  services.  Nor  Is  it  economic  for 
the  small  city  to  try  to  achieve  metropoli- 
tan standards  of  service,  opportunity,  and 
culture,  without  relation  to  Ite  rural  envi- 
rons." 

By  pooling  their  resources,  and  through 
coordinated  planning,  the  small  city  and  Its 
rural  neighbors  can  develop  new  economic 
opportunities  and  a  broad  range  of  public 
and  private  services  that  neither  could  likely 
achieve  on  Ita  own. 

They  can  create  an  environment  so  Invit- 
ing, so  pleasant,  so  abundant  that  it  will 
provide  rural  youth  a  genuine  opportimlty 
to  remain  in  the  countryside,  and  it  will 
beckon  people  to  return  to  the  open  spaces 
and  small  towns  from  our  concrete  and  as- 


phalt cities — and  to  bring  their  famlUes  wim 
them  to  new  Jobs  In  the  new  Industries  that 
will  spring  up  to  rural  America  as  our  dy- 
namic national  economy  grows. 

One  of  the  most  serious  gaps  In  rural 
America  Is  the  Job  gap. 

I  thtok  the  time  has  come  when  we 
shoxild — as  a  matter  of  commonsense  and 
sound  national  policy — encourage  business- 
men and  Industrialista  to  locate  more  of 
their  new  plants  and  new  Jobs  to  rural  areas, 
where  there  is  space  and  a  vast  storehouse 
of  underutilized  resources. 

There  are  many  local.  State,  and  Federal 
programs  that  businessmen  can  use  to  help 
them  build  new  planta  in  rural  areas,  or  to 
expand  existing  operations. 

There  are  advantages  for  the  bustoess  ex- 
ecuUves  too,  Uke  a  lO-mlnute  drive  to  the 
golf  course,  or  a  horseback  ride  with  the  kids 
before  breakfast. 

The  community  development  district  bill, 
by  pooling  resources,  will  enable  rural  groups 
to  make  their  communities  more  attractive 
to  industry,  thus  slowing  the  mlgraUon  from 
rural  areas  that  only  complicates  the  already 
seriotis  congestion  of  oxir  cities. 

The  Community  Development  District  Act 
can  help  the  people  of  rvu'al  America  obtain 
Job  opportunities,  public  and  private  serv- 
ioee,  and  cultiu^l  faculties  on  a  per  with 
those  found  In  urban  areas. 

Then,  with  their  advantages  of  easy  travel, 
and  closeness  to  outdoor  recreation,  our  rural 
communities  can  successfully  hold  their  peo- 
ple and  compete  for  a  fair  share  of  this  Na- 
tion's economic  growth, 
-t  When  there  is  true  parity  of  oiH>ortunlty — 
when  the  todlvldual  has  a  real  choice  of 
where  he  will  live — to  the  city  or  the  coun- 
tryside— we  shall  be  well  on  the  way  to  cur- 
tog  the  Ills  of  both. 
Thank  you. 


LET  UB  GET  THE  UJ8.  CITIZENS 

GUT  OP  CUBA 

<». 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Holifield).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentieman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moors]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
October  3,  we  celebrate  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  1965  amend- 
ments to  our  immigration  law  by  the 
President,  which  event  occurred  on  Lib- 
erty Island  at  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  That  was  indeed  a  historic 
event. 

Also,  on  that  occasion  the  President 
announced  that  the  United  States  would 
accept — ^provide  transportation  and  an 
asylum  for — all  Cubans  who  desired  to 
flee  from  Castro.  Since  1959,  Cubans 
have  been  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  increasing  numbers  until  now  nearly 
300,000  have  reached  our  shores.  The 
United  States  has  followed  through  on 
the  Presidential  commitment  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  1965,  by  providing  transportation 
and  an  asylum  to  all. 

Following  President  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement, an  agreement  was  negoti- 
ated with  Castro  and  from  December  1. 
1965,  to  date  over  40,000  have  been  flown 
to  Miami  at  Government  expense,  pro- 
vided resettiement  allowances,  welfare 
grants,  educational  funds,  and  other 
financial  help.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  up  to  an  additional  300,000  Cubans 
may  accept  our  generous  offer  to  provide 
their  escape  from  tyranny. 

Uncle  Sam  has  spent  more  than  $215 
million  since  1961  on  the  Cuban  refugee 
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program.  A  good  portion  of  the  refugees 
have  resettled  and  found  employment 
and  are  making  a  contribution  to  otir 
Nation.  ApproKlmaMy  20,000  are  still 
receiving  monttily  financial  aid  from 
this  Nation  under  programs  of  HEW- 

All  this  Is  fine — again  the  Uhlted 
States  Is  showing  the  world  its  humanity 
and  openhearted  willingness  to  cham- 
Irion  the  caiiae  of  the  oppreiaed  and 
downtrodden.  The  question  I  want  to 
ask  on  this  historic  annlversan'  date  is, 
"should  we  not  take  care  of  our  own  citi- 
zens iu>w  in  Cuba  who  desire  to  leave." 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  greatly 
amcemed  about  the  grievous  plight  of 
a  slsaMe  number  of  American  citisens 
languishing  in  Cuba^-aome  behind  bars 
as  political  prisoners — unaMe  to  escape 
the  clutches  of  Fidel  Castro. 

What  Is  being  done  on  behalf  of  the 
at  least  800  U^S.  citizens,  plus  their 
spouses  and  children,  making  a  total  of 
at  least  2,700  peracMU,  stranded  In  Cuba? 

I  asked  this  questloD  on  August  11, 
1966,  at  a  public  hearing  before  the 
House  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Subcommittee.  I  got  no  answer  from 
the  witness.  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach — but  the  shock  must 
have  carried  all  the  way  to  Havana. 
Immediately  the  New  TcM*k  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  wire  services 
burst  forth  with  news  releases  on  the 
subject — including  protests  from  Cuban 
Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa  complaining 
of  "blackmail"  and  "pressure"  from  the 
Swiss  Ambassador  on  this  question  of 
UB.  dtlaens  held  In  Cuba. 

However,  the  news  stortes  boiled  down 
to  the  same  cMl  thing,  no  progress  on 
getting  American  citliena  out  of  Cuba. 
The  Cuban  Government  stUl  refuses  to 
allow  the  Americans — ^totaling  about 
2,700  persons  including  dependents — ^to 
leave  Cuba  oa  the  dally  alrUft  fUgSits 
for  which  the  American  taxpayers  pay 
the  bill.  Perhaps,  Just  perhaps,  they  may 
be  aOowed  to  depart  on  the  atrtif t  after 
an  the  250,000  to  300,000  Cubans  now 
waiting  In  Une  have  beoi  flown  to  Miami. 
At  the  present  rate,  that  would  mean  a  5- 
year  wait  for  the  n.S.  citizens. 

Castro  has  offered  one  tiny  ray  of 
hope;  maybe.  Just  maybe,  he  will  let  the 
Americans  fly  to  Spain  or  Mexico,  pro- 
vided they  pay  for  their  passage  on 
Cuban  airlines  In  American  dollars  and 
surrender  all  their  property  and  personal 
assets  to  the  Cuban  Government.  That 
woiild  mean  a  half  million  or  more  dol- 
lars for  Fidel's  crumbling  economy,  in 
addition  to  the  millions  to  be  forfeited  by 
them  in  the  foim  of  belcmglngs  and 
property. 

It  has  been  further  suggested  that 
Castro  will  let  them  leave  provided  the 
United  States  makes  another  contribu- 
tion to  his  government  of  $10  million  In 
medical  supplies. 

Is  this  the  best  the  State  Department 
can  do  for  our  own  citizens?  We  q?end 
more  than  $115  million  annually  for  refu- 
gees all  around  the  world — but  apparent- 
ly our  own  citizens  trapped  under  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  90  miles  from  our 
shores  will  have  to  buy  their  way  out — 
pay  their  own  ransom  whereas  Cubans 
come  out  at  the  expense  of  the  n.S.  tax- 
payer. 


The  record  of  the  administration  with 
respect  to  the  American  citizens  Jailed 
in  Cuba  for  political  crimes  is  even  Taaee 
pitiful.  Following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco, 
the  then  Attorney  General,  personally 
toc^  charge  of  the  prisoner  exchange 
negotiations.  Other  secret  emissaries 
were  sent  to  negotiate  with  Castro  and 
shiploads  of  medical  supplies  were  paid 
in  tribute  to  secure  the  release  from  Jail 
of  Cuban  citizens  who  had  fought  to  over- 
throw the  Castro  regime.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  in  this  frantic  endeavor  to 
bail  out  those  who  participated  in  the  ill- 
starred  Bay  of  Pigs  expedition — and  that 
endeavor  was  certainly  commendatoiy — 
that  nothing  was  accomplished  for 
American  citizens  incarcerated  in  Cuba. 
More  than  1,000  Cubans  were  ranscaned 
but  the  Attorney  General  got  absolutely 
nowhere  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  n.S.  citizens  who  are  still 
held  today  as  political  prisoners. 

Who  are  some  of  the  Americans  Castro 
Is  still  holding?  Did  you  know  that  he  is 
holding  two  American  Baptist  ministers 
in  his  dungeons?  And  two  U£.  citizen 
females?  At  least  20  American  citizens 
are  languishing  in  Cuban  Jails.  The  fol- 
lowing we  know  are  held  in  prison  by 
Castro  for  various  suggested  reasons: 

Pedro  J.  Fuentes,  crimes  against 
state. 

Fred  Stulz,  also  known  at  Toms  and 
Frederick  Carter,  unknown. 

Lawrence  Kirby  Lunt,  countcrrevolu- 
tionaiy  activity. 

James  David  Fite,  espionage,  ex- 
change violations,  and  so  forth. 

Rafael  Del  Pino,  counterrevolutionary 
activity. 

AnttuUo  Garcia  y  Crefws,  crimes 
against  the  atete. 

Elsa  Diaz,  unknown. 

Roberto  Salome  Chomat  Beltran, 
crimes  against  the  state. 

Juan  Tor,  em^nage. 

Rev.  Herbert  Caudlll,  espionage,  ex- 
change violations,  and  so  forth. 

Frank  Emmlck,  counterrevohiUonary 
activity. 

Hector  Osle,  trying  to  escape  from 
Cuba. 

Irving  Richard  Poyle.  crimes  against 
the  state. 

Edelmlro  Ramos,  illegally  entering 
Cuba  for  counterrevoluticmary  pur- 
poses. 

Gobley  Roman  Goodrich,  counterrev- 
olutionary crime  against  the  state. 

Ruben  Ruiz,  unknown. 

Juan  Douglas,  theft. 

Ramon  Williams,  counterrevolution- 
ary activity. 

Mildred  Vega  nee  Williams,  criminal 
charge. 

John  Mllg  Spirltto.  counterrevolution- 
ary activities. 

Gary  Powers,  the  U-S  pilot  was  suc- 
cessfully returned  from  a  Russian 
prison.  Why  cannot  we  exert  equal  ef- 
fort to  repatriate  UB.  citizens  from 
Cuba? 

A  golden  opportunity  was  lost  when 
President  Johnson,  on  October  3,  1965, 
at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  announced  the 
acceptance  of  Castro's  offer  to  permit 
Cubans  to  leave.  Why  was  not  the  re- 
ply to  Castro's  overtures  of  September 
28   and   October    1,    1965,   conditioned 


upon  an  Immediate  release  of  the  U.8. 
citizens  in  Cuba?  Then  we  were  in  the 
strongest  possible  position  to  negotiate 
and  to  insist  upon  a  first  preference 
treatment  for  Americans.  But  the 
chance  was  missed — the  opportunity  al- 
lowed to  go  by. 

On  September  19,  the  House  passed 
HJl.  15183  which  would  permit  the  Cu- 
ban refugees  In  this  coimtry  to  apply 
for  adjustment  of  status  to  that  of  per- 
manent residents.  I  informed  the  House 
at  that  time  of  my  grave  misgivings  ulth 
respect  to  the  legislation  and  its  possible 
effect  upon  the  diplomatic  position  of 
this  country  vis-a-vis  the  Castro  regime. 
Only  after  receiving  the  strongest  as- 
surances from  the  State  Department  and 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  bill  should 
not  and  would  not  be  interpreted  by  the 
world  as  any  weakening  of  our  resolve 
to  see  Cuba  restored  to  the  ranks  of  free 
nations  did  I  support  the  bill. 

This  Congress  has  spoken  firmly  in 
our  desire  to  help  the  displaced  Cuban 
refugees.  Should  we  not  now  demand 
consideration  for  VB.  citizens  held  in 
Cuba? 

Castro  Is  cooperating  in  the  release  of 
Cuban  refugees  only  because  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  rid  his  regime  of  opposi- 
tion— to  purge  Cuba  of  malcontents  and 
all  who  oppose  his  dictatorship  and  re- 
lease of  economic  pressures.  Let  us 
stop  playing  into  his  hands.  I  call  upon 
the  President  to  stop  the  Cuban  airlift 
until  every  single  American  citizen  is 
relecMed  from  the  dungeons  of  Cuba  and 
returned  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the 
United  States.  I  call  on  President  John- 
son to  bring  an  immediate  halt  to  the 
Cuban  airlift  and  deliver  an  ultimatum 
to  Castro  that  it  wUl  not  be  resumed 
until  every  American  prisoner  and  every 
American  dtlzen  now  in  Cuba  is  safely 
back  on  Amerlcsm  soil. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  only  mete  and  proper  that  we  in  this 
Nation  take  cognizance  of  and  recog- 
nize the  plight  of  UjS.  citizens  held  cap- 
tive in  Castro's  Cuba. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  believe  it  is  most 
fitting  on  this  anniversary  date  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  point  out 
to  the  House  and  to  the  Nation  the 
serious  problems  faced  by  these  Amer 
leans  held  captive  in  the  Cuba,  and  point 
out  where  the  President  has  failed,  ap- 
parently, to  recognize  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

I  notice  the  gentieman.  in  his  usual 
fashion  as  one  of  the  most  hard  working 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration  matters,  has  accumulated  a 
file  which  looks  to  me  to  be  about  4 
inches  thick.  Would  the  gentleman  care 
to  reveal  to  the  House  what  is  contained 
in  that  file? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  say  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio,  in  an  attempt  to  try  to  put 
together  as  much  detailed  information 
as  possible  concerning  the  individuals 
by  name,  and  the  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies, who  are  in  Cuba  and  are  U.S.  citi- 
zens, and  who  desire  to  come  to  the 
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united  States,  I  have  Wumolated  a 

page-by-page  file  which  indicates  the 
name  of  each  Uj5.  citizen  there,  as  well  as 
the  names  of  those  who  are  in  Jail  and  are 
incarcerated,  together  with  their  de- 
pendents, and  the  spouses  and  members 
of  families  of  U.S.  citizens  presently  in 
Cuba.    It  is  indeed  4  toi  €  Inches  thick. 

This  Is  not  a  classifled  document.  It 
is  just  far  too  voluminpus  to  consider 
inserting  in  the  Rjecori),  with  tiie  name 
of  every  citizen  and  his  family.  I  do 
have  that  information  available  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  wlfio  would  like  to 
see  the  same. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  This  is  Ih  keeping  with 
the  reputation  of  the  g|«ntieman  from 
West  Virginia,  as  being  |a  great  lawyer. 
He  obviously  has  documfetoted  the  cases' 
before  making  his  remarks  on  the  floor. 
Not  only  do  I  compliment  him.  but  also 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
maiics.  i 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  thank  the  gentieman. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  QOVERNMENT 
SERVICE— A  CASE  I  IN  POINT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that'  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ajshbroqk]  may  extend 
bis  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^pore.  Is  there 
abjection  to  the  request  of  the  goitieman 
fRMn  Maryland?  I 

There  was  no  objection] 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  M*.  Speaker.  In 
1958  Congress  approved  al  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Qovemment  Service  which  consisted 
o{  10  recommendations  tShat  all  persons 
in  Government  service  should  follow. 
Recommendation  No.  1  stjated: 

Put  loyalty  to  the  highest]  moral  principles 
ud  to  country  above  loyalty  to  persons, 
ptrty,  or  Oovermnent  ctepartaient. 

■Hie  phrase  "Govemmeht  department" 
Is  especially  pertinent  to  the  case  of  Otto 
Otepka,  the  State  Departaient  security 
offlcer  who  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
In  1963  for  suppl3rlng  inifbrmatton  and 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  concerning  lax  se- 
curity procedures  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Although  still  on  the  State  De- 
partment payroll,  Mr.  Otepka  no  longer 
works  in  the  field  of  security,  a  field  In 
which  years  of  experience  have  preemi- 
nently qualified  him.  tax.  Otepka  ap- 
pealed the  Department's  decision,  and  by 
mutual  consent  his  hearing  was  post- 
poned until  the  last  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee's  l^rlngs— there 
w  20  parts  in  all— were  ttade  public. 

On  Saturday.  October  I.  part  20  of 
»e  hearings  entiUed.  "State  Department 
Security— 1963-65"  was  released  to  the 
public,  thus  removing  the  last  obstacle 
»  a  resolution  of  the  Otqpka  case. 

The  Otepka  case  is  extremely  impor- 
«it  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
Qovemment  employee  and  the  American 
axpayer.  If  this  case  is  not  resolved  in 
avor  of  Otepka.  then  alTthose  in  the 
J'opioj'  of  Governmental  igendes  better 
mti  about  putting  "loyalty  to  the  hlgh- 
«t  moral  principles  and  to  country  above 
loyalty  to  Government  department,"  If 
wch  loyalty  entails  an  honest  effort  to 


effect  corrective  action  possibly  anbar- 
rasslng  to  his  office  but  of  benefit  to  the 
Nation. 

Every  taxpayer  should  keep  an  eye  on 
this  case  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that 
every  Government  employee  is  working 
for  him,  the  American  citizen,  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  government  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  2  car- 
ried an  article  by  Philip  Dodd  concerning 
the  release  of  part  20  of  the  hearings 
which  I  request  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  2,   1066] 
FnrAL  CHAPncR  n*  Otkpxa  Cask  Is  Maob  Pub- 
lic BT  Sbnatb  Unit 
(By  Philip  Dodd) 

Washihcton,  October  1. — ^The  Senate  In- 
ternal secxirlty  subcommittee  Ignoring  state 
department  protests,  today  made  public  the 
20th  and  concluding  chapter  of  Its  1,500,000- 
word  transcript  In  the  celebrated  Otto  P. 
Otepka  case. 

Otepka  Is  a  former  high-ranking  state  de- 
partment security  official  who  was  dismissed 
from  his  poet  Nov.  3, 1963.  after  giving  candid 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee  in  its  In- 
vestigation of  lax  security  procedures  in  the 
departmant. 

Today's  action  was  expected  to  speed  the 
hearing  on  Otepka 's  appeal,  for  which  he  has 
been  waiting  nearly  three  years.  In  the 
meanwhUe,  he  has  remained  on  the  state  de- 
partment payroll  but  has  been  assigned  no 
duties. 

OTXPKA  STATBS  SEASONS 

The  volume  made  public  today  contained 
hitherto  secret  documents  naming  individ- 
uals on  whom  Otepka  wanted  security  checks 
made  and  Otepka's  memorandimi  stating  his 
reasons  for  recommending  the  checks. 

Otepka  had  produced  the  documents  for 
the  committee  during  Its  Investigation  three 
years  ago.  His  action  led  to  the  charges 
iinder  which  he  was  dismissed — conduct  tm- 
becomlng  a  state  department  offlcer. 

Also  made  public  today  was  a  J\me  2,  1M6, 
resolution  of  the  subcommittee  stating  that 
volume  20  "shall  be  printed  and  made  public 
without  deletion,  the  objections  of  the  state 
department  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  two  days  after 
George  W.  Ball,  the  undersecretary  of  state, 
had  sent  letters  stamped  "secret"  to  members 
of  the  subcommittee  demanding  suppi«aalon 
of  the  Otepka  memorandums. 

vat  raa  or  voLmcB 

Ball's  letter  was  not  made  a  part  of  the 
volume  released  today.  But  there  was  print- 
ed an  Aug.  23,  1966  letter  from  WUllam  J. 
Crockett,  deputy  undersecretary  for  admin- 
istration, reminding  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Ball  letter  and  stating  that  "to  my  knowl- 
edge,  nothing  has  transpired  which  would 
permit  us  to  alter  our  objections  set  forth 
In  Mr.  Ball's  letter."  ^ 

The  published  copy  of  the  June  2  subcom- 
mittee resolution  showed  It  was  signed  that 
day  by  seven  members  of  the  subcommittee — 
Chairman  Jambs  O.  Eastland,  Democrat,  of 
MIsslBsippl,  and  Senators  John  L.  McClkllan. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  Sah  J.  Ebvin,  Jb.. 
Democrat  of  North  Carolina.  Qbobox  A. 
Smathqs,  Democrat,  erf  Florida,  Roican  l. 
Hbvska,  Republican,  of  Nebraska,  Bvbrett 
M.  DiKKSBN,  RepubUcan,  of  Illinois,  and 
Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  vice  chairman,  SezuOor  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  did  not 
sign   the   resolution   tmtU   two   weeks   vto. 

s^»t.ie. 

In  a  letter  to  KaaruurD  at  that  date,  re- 
leased as  part  of  today's  Otepka  volume, 
DooD  recalled  be  had  been  opposed  to  mak- 
ing the  volume  pubUc  because  the  Otepka 


memorandums  contained  the  names  of  Indi- 
viduals   without    footnotes    indicating    the 
named  Individuals  subsequently  had  received  ! 
security  clearances. 

REMOVES    SOME   OBJECTION 

"I  am  pleased  to  note,"  Dodd  wrote  East- 
land, "that  the  subcommittee  has  already 
decided  to  footnote  the  Otepka  memoranda 
.  .  .  this  decision  removes  an  Important  part 
of  my  original  objection  to  the  Inclusion  of 
this  material  In  an  \tnedited  form. 

"It  also  helps  drive  home  the  point  that.  In 
asking  for  a  complete  security  checkup  on 
members  of  civilian  advisory  committees  to 
the  department  of  state.  Otepka  was  not 
making  a  direct  chaUenge  to  their  loyalty 
but  simply  imderscorlng  the  need  for  proper 
seciu-ity  procedures. 

"It  further  underscores  Otepka's  impres- 
sive record  of  fairness  and  objectivity  In 
assessing  aUegaUons  bearing  on  peraonnd 
security." 

The  ninth  member  of  the  subcommltvee. 
Senator  Bibch  Bath.  Democrat,  of  Indiana, 
did  not  sign  the  June  2  resoluUon.    An  aid 
said  Bath,  although  agreeing  with  Dodd  in 
principle,  felt  that  pubUcatlon  of  the  Otepka 
documents  could  be  damaging  to  the  indi- 
viduals named,  even  though  the  published 
record  clearly  indicated  the  Individuals  sub- 
sequently were  cleared  for  security. 
aid  tells  bxpobtios 
The  aid  told  a  reporter  that  Bath,  how- 
ever, did  believe  the  subcommittee  had  the 
_v  right  to  see  the  Otepka  documents. 
^     An  attachment  to  Crockett's  Aug.  23  let- 
ter to  the  subcommittee  listed  the  names  of 
10  Individuals  mentioned  in  the  Otepka  doc- 
uments as  persons  on  whom  security  checks 
should   be  made   before  their  appointment 
to  a  state  department  advisory  committee 
on  international  organization  staffing 

The  state  department's  obJecUon  to  having 
volume  20  documents  released  In  unedited 
form  was  that  they  did  not  Indicate  the  10 
individuals  subsequently  received  security 
clearances.  ' 

INDIVIDUALS  ABE  USTBD 

Tbe  indlvlduata  and  the  dates  they  were 
cleared,  according  to  the  Crockett  letter 
attachment,  were: 

Harding  Bancroft.  Doc.  13,  1962;  Kamev 
Braafleld.  Oct.  24.  1962;  Andrew  Cordler.  July 
26,  1962,  and  June  28. 1986;  Lawrence  Pinkle- 
8^.  Nov.  27*  1962;  Bmeet  Gross,  Feb  IS 
19«;  Arthur  Larson,  Sept.  11,  1962;  Sol  T.'in/J 
wltz,  Oct.  24,  1962;  Joseph  Pols,  March  11 
1963;  Marshall  D.  Shulman,  Mareh  18  1963 
and  June  15,  1968,  and  PTancla  O  WUcox 
Sept.  4, 1962.  ' 

The  Crockett  attachment  indicated  that 
Otepka  had  recommended  the  clearances  for 
Brasfleld.  Plnklesteln,  Larscm.  Unowltz  Pols 
and  WUcox. 

Pinklestein  and  Llnowltz  were  among  six 
of  the  10  whose  emergency  clearances  earUer 
were  sp«:mcaUy  objected  to  by  Otmka.  The 
othWB  were  Cordler,  Qroas.  Shulnun.  and 
Bancroft.  »*«»".  lum 


objxction  mzmo 

His  objections  were  contained  In  a  Sept 
10.  1962.  memorandum  to  his  superior.  John 
P.  BeUly.  who  was  the  principal  antl-Otepka 
witness  m  the  subcommittee's  hearings  <m 
state  department  security  practices. 

Otepka  told  Rellly  that  Conner's  flle  "n- 
flects  far  too  many  iinresolved  matters  which 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  department 
should  be  clarifled  before  his  aKx)lntment." 

One  such  matter  was  that  Povl  Bang- 
Jensen,  a  former  Danish  employe  of  the' 
United  Nations  had  accused  Cordler  of 
holding  pro-soviet  views  when  Cordler  was 
executive  assistant  to  Dag  Hammarskjold; 
the  TTJI.  secretary  general,  from  1967  to  1961. 

Otepka  said  Bang-Jenaen  had  charged 
Cordler  brought  about  bis  [Bang-Jensen-s] 
dlwmlasal  from  the  U JI.  because  Baag-Jenaen 
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rafuaed  to  turn  over  tlie  names  of  HungarUa 
tnedom  fighters  to  the  tTJf.  where  the 
BuaslanA  would  have  aooees  to  thun. 

xjuA  womm  dead 

Otepka  noted  that  Bang-Jenaen  Uter  was 
fotind  dead  under  mystwlous  circumstances 
In  New  York's  Central  park. 

As  for  Gross,  Otepka  noted  he  bad  not 
been  Inyestlgated  by  the  sUte  department 
alnce  1963.  In  1958  be  became  a  legal  ad- 
Tlser  to  Hammarskjold  and.  Otepka  said,  re- 
Ilortedly  represented  Hammarakjold  In  the 
Bang-Jensen  matter: 

Otepka  also  noted  that  Bang-Jensen  In 
19S8  asserted  Oross  had  been  friendly  with 
Alger  Hlas,  the  former  state  department 
official  who  later  served  a  prison  sentence 
after  conviction  as  a  perjurer-spy. 

nin>6  NO  INKMUCATION 

As  for  Flnkleateln,  Otepka  said  there  was 
"no  pertinent  derogatory  Information"  In  the 
fUes  except  that  Flnklest^n  was  a  former  re- 
search employee  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations. 

Otepka  said  an  Inveetlgatlon  should  be 
made  to  determine  whether  Flnklesteln  had 
been  "under  the  Influence  of  the  inner  core 
directorate  .  .  .  whom  the  internal  security 
aubcoounlttee  found  to  be  communist  or 
pro-communist." 

Otepka "8  recommendation  for  Plnklesteln's 
clearance  two  months  later  Indicated  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Inveetlgattoo. 

Otepka's  objection  to  emergency  clearance 
of  Shulman,  Brancroft,  and  Llnowlts  were 
based  on  lack  of  Information  or  information 
In  their  files  showing  they  had  been  classed 
as  "not  available  for  appointment"  on  prerl- 
ous  oooaslons. 

BICOlUIZirDXD  rOB  CLMAMAKCm 

WllcoK  and  Larson  were  recommended  by 
Otepka  for  Immediate  security  cleuance  be- 
cause, he  said,  their  flies  were  complete  and 
up  to  date. 

Data  In  the  volume  released  today  did  not 
contain  any  Otepka  evaluation  of  BransfMd 
and  Pois.  other  than  the  notation  he  had 
recoQunended  them  for  clearance. 

Harland  Cleveland,  then  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  international  organization  affairs, 
had  requested  emergency  clearance  for  the 
10  Individuals,  which  was  tantamount  to 
asking  the  department's  security  division  to 
waive  its  inveeUgatlve  procedures  and  clear 
the  prospective  appointees  for  access  to  secret 
material. 


GETTINO  THE  MOST  OXJT  OP  YOUR 
DOLLAR 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BAaaxTT], 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I960  this  Nation  has  achieved  a  fine  rec- 
ord of  continued  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  unequalled  In  UJ3.  tilstory. 
This  follows  a  period  during  which  time 
we  had  three  serious  recessions. 

The  foundation  for  this  great  record 
was  begun  when  our  beloved  late  Presi- 
dent assumed  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities of  governing  this  Nation;  and 
these  efforts  have  been  continued. 

During  the  past  6  years,  our  national 
unemployment  rate  has  dropped  from 
almost  7  percent  to  less  than  4  percent 
to  create  this  healthy  economy.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  the  large  corpo- 
rations have  been  raking  in  excessive  net 
profits  of  about  80  percent  higher  than 
IMO.  by  taking  more  from  the  buying 
public  and  giving  less.  This  is  wrong 
and  unfair  to  the  average  woiUng  man 


and  woman  and  their  dependents,  whose 
wages  have  Increased  only  15  percent. 

Despite  this  economic  advancement, 
the  American  public  today  is  worried 
about  runaway  Inflation  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  recession.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  all  of  us  and  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  our  Oovemment  must 
pitch  In  to  help  fight  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

We  know  the  cost  of  food  and  services 
has  increased  along  with  our  wages.  We 
see  it  every  day  when  we  shop  for  grocer- 
ies, new  shoes,  or  pay  the  doctor  bills,  or 
buy  furniture  for  the  home.  In  fact,  go- 
ing to  the  barber  shop  or  a  beauty  parlor 
today  is  getting  to  be  a  luxury  many  of 
us  can  hardly  afford,  but  then  we  must 
have  some  pleasures  in  life.  All  of  us,  of 
course,  continue  to  dream  of  owning  a 
new  home  or  a  new  car. 

Through  my  long  tenure  of  service  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  ob- 
served the  advantages  taken  and  the 
costs  Imposed  by  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors  on  the  buying  public.  This 
must  be  stopped.  We  must  lower  prices 
and  prevent  the  economy  from  going  out 
of  control.  The  value  of  the  dollar  must 
and  should  be  maintained.  The  people 
should  receive  100  pennies  worth  from 
every  dollar  they  spend. 

At  the  present  time  the  Congress  Is 
working  to  help  combat  Inflation.  The 
President  has  presented  a  four-point  pro- 
gram to  fight  It  and  the  Senate  and  the 
House  are  working  to  enact  the  program 
into  law.  This  program,  when  com- 
pleted, will  not  only  combat  the  Inflation- 
ary trend,  but  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
public  by  increasing  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar.  The  program  is  designed  to 
slow  down  the  expanding  efforts  and 
block  the  nmaway  actions  of  big  busi- 
ness. The  Federal  Government  proposes 
to  slash  spending  by  $3  billion  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1967, 
and  has  asked  all  the  State  governments 
to  cut  back  unnecessary  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  truly  a  great 
land.  A  land  of  promise  and  hope.  Her 
people  are  proud  and  loyal.  With  this 
winning  combination  of  greatness,  pride, 
and  loyalty,  we  will  never  fall. 


AIRPORT  CONGESTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Picku]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
gestion at  our  airports  is  a  national 
crisis,  the  Import  of  which  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated. This  crisis  is  the  strangling 
effect  which  congestion  at  our  airports 
is  having  on  the  future  of  air  transporta- 
tion in  this  country.  This  congestion 
is  a  disgraceful  waste  of  time  and  money 
on  the  ground  and  technological  achieve- 
ments in  the  air.  One  shudders  at  the 
risks  Involved  in  bad  weather  and  the 
dangers  Imminent  for  air  tragedies  is  so 
enormous.  The  entire  American  public 
Is  being  adversely  affected  by  the  stunt- 
ing of  the  growth  of  American  transpor- 
tation.   It  Is  time  for  bold  action. 

Hie  next  few  years  will  see  fantastic 
strides  taken  by  airline  manufacturers 
delivering  equipment  capable  of  solving 


all  our  transportation  needs  and  mak- 
ing air  transportation  available  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  public. 
But  this  wonderful  asset  can  never  be 
realized  if  drastic  new  steps  are  not  taken 
in  planning  and  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's airp<Hrt  situation. 

Informed  leaders  from  every  segment 
of  the  air  transportation  industry,  both 
business,  and  government  have  expressed 
their  horror  in  the  existing  situation 
along  with  their  dismal  prognosis  If  no 
immediate  change  is  effected. 

naONO    BTTT    FKXGHTKNINO    GaOWTH 

The  Transportation  and  Aeronautics 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  have,  been  vitally  c(hi- 
cemed  about  this  problem  for  a  long 
time.  Over  30  days  ago,  I  inserted  in 
the  CcHfGREssioNAL  RxcoRo,  an  excellent, 
but  frightening  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  written  by  Philip  M.  Bof- 
fey,  which  gave  a  documented  study  of 
the  severe  congestion  at  alrpMjrts.  This 
matter  is  being  considered  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  we  can  have  immediate  ses- 
sions with  the  representatives  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  Last  week,  our  com- 
mittee held  public  hesu-ings  on  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airports  bill,  which  was  in 
substance  a  renewal  of  the  present  act 
for  the  next  3  years.  Witness  after  wit- 
ness of  national  experts,  though  they 
were  testifying  on  the  basic  bill  before 
us,  literally  cried  out  for  help  of  more 
and  broader  planning.  It  is  obvious  that 
growth  Is  going  to  continue  and  that  un- 
less we  change  our  thinking,  our  airports 
are  literally  going  to  be  swallowed  ^ 
by  the  volume  and  demands  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article 
points  out  that  commercial  aviation 
technology,  advancing  with  rocket  speed, 
has  so  outstripped  airport  development 
in  the  United  States  that  many  of  the 
Nation's  air  terminals,  recently  built  or 
expanded,  are  already  being  choked  by 
traffic.  And  the  situation  is  worsening. 
Unable  to  handle  today's  traffic  com- 
fortably, the  airports  are  faced  with  the 
doubling  of  that  movement  by  1970. 

William  P.  McKee,  Administrator  of' 
the  Federal  Avlajtion  Agency,  points  out 
that  tlie  number  of  domestic  passengers 
carried  on  scheduled  UJ3.  air  carriers 
Is  expected  to  increase  from  about  118 
million  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  150  to  160 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970,  a  one-thiid 
Increase  of  today's  traffic. 

The  general  aviation  aircraft  fleet  is 
continuing  to  grow.  By  1970,  active  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  are  expected  to 
number  about  118,000.  an  increase  of 
roughly  22  percent  over  today. 

By  1970,  landings  and  takeoffs  at  the 
300  airports  with  FAA  control  towers  are 
estimated  to  reach  53  million. 

P.  R.  Holt,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Airport  Execu- 
tives, agrees  that  airports  in  the  next  5 
years  will  be  required  to  handle  55  per- 
cent more  passengers,  double  the  number 
of  Jet  transports  and  64  percent  more 
general  aviation  aircraft. 

In  speaking  of  congestion  and  delays, 
Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Transportation  Association  in  a  re- 
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cent  New  York  Times  Article,  made  the 
points  that  it  did  little  food  to  have  huge 
runways  if  there  was  oi^  a  tiny  terminal 
building  at  an  airport  and  that  it  was 
wasteful  to  have  a  niodern  airport  if 
there  was  inefficient  ground  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  aiitport.  It  some- 
tinaes  takes  as  long  to  g^  from  La  Guar- 
dls  Airport  to  mldtown  Manhattan,  as  it 
does  to  fiy  from  Washington  to  La  Guar- 
dia.  I 

In  the  same  article,  George  A.  Spater, 
executive  vice  president  of  American 
Airlines,  says:  j 

I  was  In  Waahlngtoal  and  the  wind 
cbanged  when  eight  planet  were  at  the  end 
of  the  runway.  That  lad  to  a  half  hour 
delay  while  all  the  plane*  had  to  go  to  the 
other  end.  They  wouldn't  even  let  us  come 
out  of  the  hangar.  I 

This  congestion  has  given  us  super- 
sonic equipment  with  horse  and  buggy 
results.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  pohits 
out  that  in  1940  a  passenger  could  board 
a  185-miles-per-hour  Db-3  at  La  Guar- 
dia  Airport  In  New  York  and  expect  to 
reach  Philadelphia  in  46  minutes.  To- 
day, on  at  least  two  fUghJtc,  the  same  non- 
stop trip  from  Kermedy  International 
Airport — which  is  closer  to  Philadelphia 
than  La  Guardia — is  scheduled  at  53 
minutes — on  a  550-mile-per-hour  DC-8 
fan  jet.  Congestion  is  one  reason  for  the 
stretchout.  I 

Our  efforts  on  the  Igroimd  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  what  Is  happening  in 
the  air.  Most  major  airlines  authorities 
are  now  forecswting  jwnbo  supersonic 
aircraft  which  will  carry  400  to  900  per- 
sons. I  personally  am  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  several  airplanes,  each  with 
900  people  aboard,  tryhlf  to  land  at  the 
National  Airport  in  its  pi^sent  condition. 

These  delays  are  also  etpensive.  A  re- 
cent FAA  report  shows  j  that  delays  last 
year  at  292  ahiwrts  codt  civil  and  mili- 
tary carriers  $63.6  miUibh,  and  much  of 
this  occurred  at  nine  of  the  Nation's  big- 
gest airports.  I  know  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  Buch  airports  in 
their  districts  are  painfiilly  aware  of  the 
overwhelming  expense  of  such  delays. 
As  a  few  examples,  delays  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Airport  in  Congre«man  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo's  district,  cost  y«ers  $6.8  million 
and  at  O'Hare  in  Congressman  Donald 
Rtjmsfeld's  district,  the  figure  was  $6.5 
million.  Congressman  Pete  Rodino 
with  the  Newark  Airport,  Congressman 
E*w.E  Cabell  and  Congressman  Joe  Pool 
with  Love  Field,  Congressman  Benjamin 
S,  Rosenthal  and  Congressman  James  J. 
DttANEY  with  La  Guardia,  Congressman 
Charles  L.  Weltner  with  Atlanta  and 
Congressman  Frank  M.  Karsten  with 
lambert  and  Congressman  Alphonzo 
B«u  with  International  at  Los  Angeles, 
«11  know  that  delays  at  these  airports  last 
year  cost  carriers  over  tl  million  each. 

HKAaiKOS  NEOBD 

I  have  been  personally  contacted  by 
many  interested  persons  in  this  field 
»bout  this  serious  [problem.  Most 
recamnend  Immediate  hearings.  Con- 
gressman William  L.  SPtmcER  of  the  22d 
District  of  Illinois  has  written  me  that— 

The  only  hope  In  Chlcej^  for  Immediate 
'«llef  is  the  transfer  of  more  flights  to  Mid- 
way.   This  Is  not  too  satisfactory  as  Midway 


is  on  antiquated  airport  and  the  Mte  Is  not 
big  enough  to  take  the  big  Jets.  I  think  It 
would  be  m  the  pubUc  interest  to  have  a 
hearing  ...  In  fact,  I  think  such  a  hearing 
would  be  extremely  helpful. 

Arvll  L.  Saunders,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  National  Capitol  Airports  of  the 
FAA  says: 

One  of  our  most  pressing  problems.  Those 
of  us  who  are  ooncerned  with  Washington 
National  Airport  are  only  too  well  aware  of 
the  congestion  problem  and  there  Is  no  com- 
fort In  the  realization  that  the  same  con- 
gestion is  almost  nation-wide. 

William  F.  McKee,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  said.  "I 
concur  with  you  in  your  concern  in  this 
area." 

Warren  G.  Woodward,  vice  president 
of  American  Airlines,  says: 

without  exaggeration,  this  can  be  said  to 
be  the  number  one  transportation  proMem 
today.  It  Is  getting  worge  by  the  hour  and 
seemingly,  there  is  no  solution.  If  there  ever 
was  a  need  for  real  leadership  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  this  is  It. 

What  Is  desperately  needed  to  answer 
this  congestion  crisis  is  enlightened 
plarming. 

The  New  York  Times  on  June  20, 1966, 
stated  that — 

The  most  serious  problem  facing  both 
airlines  and  airport  authorities  here  and 
abroad,  is  expanding  the  world's  airport  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  needs  of  the  coming  era 
of  the  jumbo  jet  aircraft  carrying  up  to  900 
passengers  .  .  .  Not  only  are  the  airports 
totally  inadequate  for  the  demands  that  will 
be  made  on  them  three  years  from  now  .  .  . 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  already  inade- 
quate for  existing  traffic.  Little  or  nothing 
is  being  done  to  upgrade  present  airports  or 
build  new  ones  to  provide  the  passengers, 
baggage  and  cargo  ground  handling  facilities 
required  to  accommodate  the  huge  jets  now 
under  development.  This  lack  of  planning 
for  the  Introduction,  for  Instance,  of  the 
Boeing  747  and  the  Lockheed  L-500  In  late 
1969.  is  causing  serious  concern  among  lead- 
ing airline  Industry  leaders. 

David  H.  Scott,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Pilots  Association, 
points  out  that — 

Continued  expansion  of  the  nation's  air- 
ports is  essential  if  the  needs  of  the  travel- 
ing public  and  civil  aviation  are  to  be  met 
during  the  coming  years.  The  present  over- 
crowding of  Washington  National  Airport  la 
a  dramatic  Illustration  of  how  some  public 
airporu  have  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
soaring  rise  in  air  travel.  Other  large  cities 
already  have  or  will  have  slmlllar  problems 
unless  plans  can  be  made  promptly  to  pro- 
vide more  airports  or  greatly  enlarge  the 
present  ones.  Plans  for  handling  these  very 
large  aircraft  must  be  made  now.  SatelUte 
airports  around  the  major  cities  are  needed 
to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  of  general 
aviation  aircraft  movements  from  the  large 
airline  terminals. 

A  recent  Weishlngton  Post  article  states 
that^ 

New  planes  which  will  carry  500  passengers 
or  more  will  merely  add  to  a  dilemma  borne 
of  a  lack  of  coordinated  planning  between 
manufacturers,  the  airlines,  the  government 
and  local  ofllclals. 

There  is  now  a  vital  need  for  a  nation- 
al plan.  Airports  have  sprung  up  hodge- 
podge all  over  the  coimtry  in  the  most 
crowded  areas — where  the  people  are. 


^fpjiS  type  of  devek^unent  Is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  transportation  to  air- 
ports is  such  that  immediacy  to  urban 
centers  is  essential.  This  is  no  longer 
true. 

In  August  of  this  year,  I  participated 
in  the  promotion  of  a  helicopter  shuttle 
demonstration  on  the  property  next  to 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building.  The 
Congress  was  invited  and  many  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  find  that 
by  helicopter  you  can  get  from  the  Capi- 
tol to  Dulles  International  or  to  Friend- 
ship Airports  in  only  11  minutes. 

A  plan  implies  a  coordhiated  effort 
which  will  contribute  to  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  operation.  This  has  been  to 
some  extent  accomplished  with  air  traf- 
fic, but  not  with  airports.  No  one  would 
seriously  entertain  the  idea  of  ail  planes 
taking  off  at  the  same  time  or  landing 
at  the  same  time.  We  know  that  the 
only  sound  and  logical  solution  is  a  spac- 
ing which  will  allow  for  the  smooth  co- 
ordination of  air  traffic.  Why  then  are 
we  not  more  concerned  with  the  spacing 
of  our  airports? 

Our  efforts  with  our  airports  is  the  big 
weak  link  in  the  chain.  Technolog- 
ically speaking,  everything  is  in  fine 
shape  in  the  air — it  is  the  ground  situa- 
tion that  is  dragging  its  feet.  Planes  are 
fast  and  the  coordination  and  spacing 
are  good,  but  we  take  this  smooth  run- 
ning rapid  machine  and  try  to  cram  it 
into  an  unplaiuied,  overcrowded,  ran- 
domly selected  hodgepodge  situation  on 
the  ground  and  immediately,  most  of  its 
efficiency  and  economy  go  down  the 
drain.  We  lengthen  a  runway  here  and 
enlarge  a  terminal  there  and  are  always 
playing  catch  up — patchworking,  not 
planning. 

Nonsightseeing  business  travel  is  time 
wasted.  It  is  the  departing  from  one 
point  with  a  purpose  and  waiting  until 
you  have  reached  the  other  to  enact  it. 
The  ideal  then,  is  the  maximum  elimina- 
tion of  this  waiting  time. 

There  is  also  the  economic  develop- 
ment factor — with  imaginative  planniiag 
we  might  be.,  able  to  use  some  of  the 
vastly  beautiful  and  yet  imderdeveloped 
and  imderpopulated  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, and  maybe  eventually  deurbanlze 
some  of  our  overcrowded  megalopolises. 
Easily  accessible  transportation  is  one  of 
the  prime  factors  in  the  consideration 
of  relocating  business  and  industry.  It 
would  certainly  seem  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  are  from 
areas  which  are  trying  to  attract  more 
business  and  industry,  to  support  the 
careful  Investigation  of  this  transporta- 
tion crisis. 

A.  B.  McMullen,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Aviation  Officials  has  said  that  every 
citizen  benefits  from  aviation  and  air 
transportation,  although  they  may  never 
own,  or  even  fly  in  an  air  vehicle.  There 
Is  now  ample  proof  that  airports  serve 
the  entire  community,  during  recent 
years,  the  airport  tias  become  a  most 
essential  element  in  the  expansion  of 
local  Industry.  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  statements  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  small-  and  medium -size 
towns  during  the  past  6  months,  which 
indicate  the  importance  of  an  airport 
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to  the  Industrial  and  economic  health  of 
their  community: 

Sullivan,  Indiana — Two  Industrlee  are  wait- 
ing for  our  airport  completion  before  they 
win  come  to  our  community.  One  would 
start  employing  approximately  76,  the  other 
176  men  and  women. 

Yankton,  South  Dakota — Dale  Electronics 
Company  located  here  six  yean  ago  because 
the  airport  was  available  for  rapid  transit 
of  their  officials  and  air  freight  shipment  of 
their  products.  They  employ  frori  100  to 
300  people.  Without  airport  facllltlts,  Tank- 
ton  would  soon  deteriorate  to  a  depressed 
area  situation. 

Greenwood,  Mississippi — ^Has  obtained  sev- 
eral Industries  because  of  existing  airports. 
One  employs  over  900  pec^e. 

Bridgeport,  West  Virginia — ^Lockheed- 
Georgia,  Consolidated  Gas  Supply  Company, 
and  others,  have  large  plants  here  only  be- 
cause of  our  airport  fadllttes. 

Itttidoao,  New  Mexico — Our  basic  Industry 
is  tourism;  aviation  has  Increased  our  tourists 
by  12%.  Three  Industries  have  loccted  here 
due  to  airport  f  acllltlea. 

T&  try  to  predict  what  developments 
would  come  from  enlightened  planning 
can  be  more  than  speculation  at  this 
point,  but  there  are  certainly  some  in- 
teresting possibilities.  William  T.  Sea- 
well,  vice  president  of  operations  with 
American  Airlines,  Inc.,  has  suggested 
that  in  many  large  metropolitan  areas,  a 
hub  concept  will  evolve  where  a  large 
centrally  located  airport  will  be  served  by 
several  satellite  airports.  F>Beder  and 
other  short-haul  trips  would  deposit  pas- 
sengers at  a  satellite  airport  where  they 
could  be  transported  by  helicopter  or 
high-speed  ground  transportation  to  a 
large  hub  airport.  The  large  alnxjrt 
would  then  handle  only  the  large  vlrcraf  t 
requiring  extensive  runway  and  termi- 
nal facilities.  Isolation  of  the  smaller 
aircraft  from  the  hubs  would  minimize 
air  traffic  delays. 

Other  possibilities  might  involve  an 
extension  to  air  transportation  of  the 
high-speed  groimd  transportation  bill 
passed  by  this  Congress  last  3rear.  More 
nonstop  flights  to  medium-size  cities 
might  be  helpful.  Separate  airports  and 
more  of  them,  for  public  and  private  air- 
planes must  be  considered.  Heliports  at 
strategic  points  in  urban  area;  would 
eliminate  further  ground  time  and 
ground  congestion. 

Also,  we  will  probably  see  the  creation 
of  V/STOL  airports  and  other  smaller 
airports  which  will  probably  pop  up  all 
over  the  country  as  the  demands  for 
vertical  flight  become  more  realistic. 

I  h£ve  not  tried  to  suggest  a  whole 
answer,  but  merely  to  sketch  the  peri- 
meter of  this  enormous  and  yet  immedi- 
ate problem.  The  solution  Is  so  impor- 
tant that  it  demands  the  attention  of 
a  large  group  of  the  most  imaginative 
and  farsighted  men  In  the  field. 

This  matter  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  I  know 
that  the  administration  will  give  addi- 
tional leadership  in  this  field  of  vital 
public  responsibility,  by  holding  Immedi- 
ate sessions  with  the  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  recommending 
public  hearings,  boards  or  a  commis- 
sion to  bring  public  attentioa  to  this 
critical  matter.  .,.,' 

^  Mil* 


THE  ORBAT  ISSUES  OF  1966:  A 
REPUBLICAN  VIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laisd]  ts 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issues 
in  1966  are  many.  They  fall  into  four 
familiar  and  broad  categories:  peace; 
prosperity;  the  maintenance  of  the  two- 
party  system;  and  the  future  course  of 
federalism. 

Unlike  any  other  time  In  recent  mem- 
ory, the  American  people  are  restless, 
discontented  and  wary  of  the  public  pro- 
nouncements of  their  elected  officials. 

Americans  are:  uncertain  about  our 
objectives  in  Vietnam;  unclear  about 
when  or  whether  the  spiraling  cost  of 
living  will  top  out;  uneasy  about  the  im- 
balance in  our  system  of  government 
that  has  placed  our  coimtry  on  the  brink 
of  one-party  government  and  one-man 
rule;  and  unable  to  solve  major  problems 
in  our  society  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  usurped  the  resources  with 
which  to  do  these  Jobs. 

In  general  terms,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  the  issues  of  1966. 

There  are,  obviously,  a  great  many 
more  "issues."  But  these,  in  my  view, 
are  the  overriding  ones — the  ones  that 
concern  all  Americans,  no  matter  what 
their  party  affiliation. 

These  issues  touch  at  the  core  of  con- 
cern that  practically  every  American 
feels  as  he  looks  around  at  the  world  in 
which  lie  lives. 

PKACK 

Peace  is  an  issue  because  we  are  once 
again  at  war.  Ours  is  a  people  that 
would  do  anything  to  bring  about  a  last- 
ing peace.  Yet,  American  servicemen 
are  fighting  and  dying  again  in  a  far- 
off  place  and  many  of  our  citizens  are 
not  sure  why.  Our  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam— ^long  term  and  short  range — have 
never  been  clearly  spelled  out  by  our 
President.  His  spokesmen — from  Vice 
President  to  press  secretary,  from  Sec- 
cretary  of  State  to  Secretary  of  Defense — 
have  issued  conflicting  statements  of 
what  our  purpose  is,  of  what  our  pros- 
pects are,  of  what  our  accomplishments 
have  been. 

LACK   or  UNITT 

Ours  is  a  Nation  at  war  and  for  the 
first  time  in  memory  and  probably  in 
history,  our  President  appears  unable 
to  imite  his  own  party — much  less  the 
country — behind  the  war  effort.  This 
in  Itself  is  an  underlying  cause  of  the 
Cooununlsts'  refusal  to  negotiate.  So 
long  as  they  believe  that  our  country  is 
torn  by  internal  dissension,  they  will 
continue  to  hope  that  this  dissension 
eventually  will  cause  the  United  States 
to  dishonor  its  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
As  long  as  this  belief  persists,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  negotiated  settlement  will 
remain  remote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  issue  in  1966. 
It  was  not  made  an  Issue  by  RepubUcans 
and  it  needs  no  assist  from  Republicans 
to  remain  an  issue.  It  is  after  all,  a  fact 
of  Ufe  that  a  political  party  in  power  that 
cannot  by  its  leadership  rally  its  own 


people  behind  the  country's  cause  in  time 
of  war  cannot  expect,  does  not  deserve, 
and  probably  will  not  receive  a  vote  of 
confidence  from  a  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  whatever  political  per- 
suasion. 

I  repeat,  this  is  not  an  issue  created  by 
Republicans.  In  fact.  Republicans  have 
gone  the  extra  step  in  supporting  our 
fighting  forces  in  Vietnsan — for  to  do 
otherwise  in  our  view  would  contribute 
to  a  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the  poe- 
slbllity  of  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy. 

A   LEGTnUAR  ISSUS 

It  remains,  however,  an  Issue  to  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  and  a  legitimate  one. 
It  Is  legitimate  because  those  who  seek 
political  power  and  the  mantle  of  leader- 
ship must,  when  they  obtain  it,  demon- 
strate to  those  who  have  bestowed  it  the 
ability  to  use  it  wisely  and  weU.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  be 
Judged  by  the  American  people  in  these 
terms.  If  the  people  find  the  present 
leadership  lacking,  they  will  register  this 
finding  at  the  polls. 

WHAT  HAVE  WX  LKASKED  O*  VIETMAH? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  concern  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Americans  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  one  that  has  not 
been  articulated  very  often  or  very  well 
but  that  can  be  seen  in  the  general  mood 
of  uneasiness  that  exists  on  this  issue. 
In  my  view,  that  uneasiness  has  to  do 
with  the  question:  What  have  we 
learned  in  Vietnam?  What  policy  have 
we  evolved  fttaa  our  years  of  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  that  wlU  find  us  better  pre- 
pared to  prevent  this  kind  of  war  in  Thai- 
land, In  Latin  America,  In  Africa?  What 
policy  have  we  evolved  that  will  enable  us 
to  cope  with  such  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration" in  a  fashion  that  will  not  lead 
to  such  a  drain  on  our  country's  men  and 
material? 

Is  this  drift  and  the  drain  on  Amer- 
ica's manpower  and  resources  that  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  our  poUcy  in  Viet- 
nam the  prospect  for  future  "wars  of  na- 
^4oned  liberation?" 

Or  have  our  leaders  been  attempting 
to  fashion  new  policies  that  will  work 
better  both  in  preventing  aggression  and 
maintaining  peace? 

These  questions,  these  concerns,  this 
uneasiness  are  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  Americans  and  they  will  have  an 
effect  In  campaigns  for  Congress  around 
the  country. 

PKOBFBUTT 

Prosperity  Is  an  issue  because  it  is 
threatened.  Every  major  opinion  poll  in 
this  country  has  measured  the  issues  that 
concern  the  vast  number  of  Americans 
the  most.  Almost  on  a  par  with  the 
peace  issue  is  that  of  true  prosperity— 
the  pocketbook  Issue,  the  question  of  how 
healthy  is  the  economy,  of  how  high  is 
the  cost  of  living,  of  how  wide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Individual  Americans  to  better 
their  own  economic  status. 

Here  again,  there  is  a  growing  crisis 
of  confidence  In  America's  present  lead- 
ership that  will  In  November  be  trans- 
lated into  gains  for  Republicans  at  all 
levels  of  government. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  f7o,  1  domestic 
issue  is  inflation — the  Mslng  cost  of  Uv- 
Ing,  the  hidden  "natloiltd  sales  tax"  that 
has  been  Imposed  on  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  by  an  administra- 
tion that  lacks  the  at}ihty  to  practice 
decisive  leadership  by  {making  the  hard 
decisions  that  are  necessary. 

FIQHT  NOW,  rmittCK  LATKB 

If  I  were  asked  to  cipsule  the  actions 
of  the  Johnson  administration  that  have 
led  to  the  rapid  rise  in!  the  cost  of  living. 
I  would  say  it  is  largely,  this  administra- 
tion's philosophy  of  "fighting  now  and 
financing  later"  the  o|)Bt  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  \ 

Last  year  when  infliitlon  threatened 
and  this  year  when  infliation  is  here,  the 
pattern  is  the  same:  finance  all  of  the 
Great  Society  spending  programs  first 
and  then  later  present  the  true  bill  for 
national  security  in  a  supplemental  to 
the  original  budget  request. 

Last  year,  for  exaiDpIe.  not  a  single 
dollar  was  included  i  in  the  original 
budget  for  the  increased  activities  in 
Vietnam.  The  true  ^ts  for  national 
security  were  presented  later  In  three 
separate  supplementals:  the  first,  a  $600 
million  request  in  the  spring;  the  second, 
a  $1.7  billion  addition  in  August  1965,  and 
the  third — after  most  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  had  been  financed — a 
fantastic  $13  billion  supplemental  in 
January  1966,  1 

The  American  peqiyle  are  learning 
that  the  same  pattern  is  being  followed 
this  year.  They  know  now  that  the  de- 
fense bill  totidlng  some  $58  billion  is 
only  the  first  Installmjent  and  that  next 
January — after  the  eliactions — a  supple- 
mental request  for  national  security  will 
be  presented  that  ^rlll  be  well  over 
$12  bilUon. 

These  facts  are  apparently  being  noted 
by  the  American  people.  For  the  first 
time  in  memory,  opinion  polls  are  show- 
ing that  Americans — ^in  larger  and  larger 
numbers — are  placing  primary  blame  for 
inflation  where  it  belongs — on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.       || 

CBZSIBnJTT  GAP 

This  "credibility  gap"  we  hear  so  much 
about  is  registered  In  the  skepticism 
Americans  express  when  the  President 
calls  for  the  private  sector  to  sacrifice 
and  tighten  its  belt  to  fight  inflation 
while  the  Federal  Goviarnment  goes  mer- 
rily on  spending  and  Spending  on  count- 
less, costly  new  domestic  programs  that 
oould  and  should  be  deferred. 

Our  older  cltlzens-4hose  on  flxed  in- 
comes and  pensions— iare  watching  their 
dollars  buy  less  and  less  in  the  grocery 
stores,  the  clothing  establishments,  for 
the  services  they  nee^. 

Our  younger  people  !ln  the  work  force 
with  children  to  edudate,  to  feed  and  to 
clothe,  with  homes  to  purchase  or  to  pay 
for,  are  watching  their  social  security 
taxes  climb,  Interest  rates  for  home  and 
personal  loans  skyroocet  out  of  reach, 
the  purchasing  power  of  their  dollars 
shrink,  and  they  llste*  to  the  President 
advise  them  to  boy  the  cheaper  cuts  of 


meat  and  boycott  the  higher  priced 
Items. 

Our  working  men  and  women  listen  to 
our  President  tell  them  to  settle  for  a 
3.2-percent  rise  in  their  wages  while  they 
know  that  this  year  the  cost  of  living  Is 
climbing  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  percent 
or  better. 

These  are  Issues — they  all  have  to  do 
with  inflation — and  the  American  peo- 
ple know  it.  They  will  prove  they  know 
it — and  know  who  Is  primarily  to 
blame — in  November. 

MAtNTSNAMCK  Of  TKI   TWO-PAaTT   STBTSIC 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  Issue,  the  silent 
one,  is  the  maintenance  of  our  two-party 
system.  The  American  people  may  not 
talk  much  or  often  about  the  checks  and 
balances  in  our  government  but  they 
have  demonstrated  time  and  again  in 
election  after  election  throughout  our 
history  their  uneasiness  when  one  poUti- 
cal  party  accumulates  too  much  power. 
They  seem  to  know  instinctively  that  too 
much  power  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  too  few  people  is  the  greatest  threat 
to  liberty  and  the  greatest  Incentive  to 
abuse  of  power. 

BATIONAL   OEBATX   DIMIIflSHSS 

In  the  past  2  years  they  have  seen 
rational  debate  and  the  confrontation  of 
ideas  diminish  in  this  country.  They 
have  seen  legislation  passed  hastily  with 
many  flaws  suad  they  know  that  this 
would  not  have  been  possible  if  a  loyal 
opposition  existed  with  sufficient 
strength  to  insure  that  all  proposals  were 
thoroughly  debated  and  discussed  before 
precipitate  action  was  taken. 

This  is  an  issue — a  more  silent  one 
pertuips — but  an  issue  that  permeates 
the  political  scene  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other.  And  It  will  affect 
the  thinking  of  many  voters  as  they  go 
to  the  polls  in  November. 

THX  rUTOKE  COUBSK  OP  PimKRAT.TRM 

The  fourth  Issue  Is  the  basic  dif- 
ferences between  the  Great  Society 
approach  to  our  country's  problems  and 
the  Republican  approach.  "Creative 
federalism,"  as  evolved  under  the  John- 
son administration  is  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute the  creativity  of  bureaucracy  for 
the  creativity  of  the  individual.  The 
Great  Society  philosophy  seems  to  be: 
"You  can't  depend  on  local  people  to  do 
a  needed  Job.  Rather  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  develop,  establish,  and 
administer  a  Federal  solution  to  specific 
problems." 

This  certainly  sounds  like  what  some 
call  the  "chronic"  Republican  complaint 
of  Federal  control  versus  local  and  State 
freedom  to  tackle  these  problems.  It  is 
not,  however,  as  a  closer  look  at  the  prob- 
lem and  Uie  RepubUcan  alternative  will 
demonstrate. 

THK    PaOBLKM 

The  first  order  of  business  is  to  under- 
stand the  problem.  Many  of  the  ills  of 
our  society  certainly  are  not  being  solved 
at  the  local  and  State  leveL  Many  of 
our  cities  are  in  terrible  shape;  poverty, 
tmemployment  and  critne  do  run  ramp- 
ant; cit^.  slums  are  a  disgrace;  social 


problems  do  abound;  transi>ortation  Is  In 
a  mess,  and  on  and  on. 

The  crucial  question  is  not  whether 
these  problems  are  being  solved  at  the 
local  and  State  level. 

The  real  question  is.  Why  are  they  not 
being  solved  at  the  local  level? 

The  Johnson  administration  would 
have  us  believe  they  are  not  being  solved 
because  the  States  and  local  people  can- 
not solve  them. 

Republicans  disagree. 

Republicans  say  they  can  solve  the 
problem.  They  simply  do  not  have  the 
resources  available  to  tackle  them  in  a 
proper  maimer. 

The  mayors  who  testified  before  the 
Senate  committee  recently  made  this 
abimdantly  clear.  Every  Governor  in 
these  United  States  would  back  up  this 
claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple  fact  is,  the 
States  do  not  have  these  resources  be- 
cause they  have  been  largely  usurped 
and  dried  up  by  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

CATSGOBICAI.   caAMTS   Of    AID 

The  Great  Society  solution  is  to  solve 
these  problems  with  special  Federal  aid 
programs.  This  year,  there  are  some  200 
Federal  categorical  grant  in  aid  programs 
which  account  for  expenditures  of  more 
than  $14  billion  aimually. 

This  approach  has  been  tried  and 
tested  for  many  years  by  the  Federal 
plarmers  of  the  Great  Plarmed  Society 
and  it  obviously  is  not  working.  With 
$14  billion  dollars  a  year  and  some  200 
special  programs,  the  problems  persist 
and  grow. 

Crime  continues  to  rise,  education  con- 
tinues to  be  inadequate,  slums  continue 
to  exist  and  grow  worse,  more  Americans 
go  on  the  welfare  rolls,  and  government 
services  on  the  State  and  local  level  con- 
tinue to  be  underfinanced  and  in  many 
cases  ineffective. 

Why? 

Well,  one  reason  is  that  Milwaukee  has 
different  problems  than  San  Francisco 
and  Columbus.  Ohio,  has  different 
problems  than  Wausau,  Wis.  The 
Watts  area  in  Los  Angeles  faces  different 
problems  than  Harlem  in  New  York. 

In  one  city,  the  unemployed — even  if 
they  have  the  skills,  have  a  difficult  time 
getting  and  keeping  jobs  because  of  poor 
transportation  as  the  McCone  report 
pointed  out  In  its  study  of  Watts.  In 
another  city,  the  problem  may  be  lack  of 
Jobs  rather  than  adequate  transporta- 
tion. In  still  another  city,  there  are 
plenty  of  Jobs  but  the  unemployed  lack 
the  skills  to  fill  those  Jobs. 

And  on  and  on. 

All  of  these  communities  have  the 
same  general  problems  in  the  sense  that 
there  Is  poverty,  imemployment,  inade- 
quate education  perhaps,  and  other 
problems  of  the  same  general  nature. 
But  the  solution  to  poverty  in  one  com- 
munity may  very  well  be  a  training  pro- 
gram, but  in  another  It  might  more 
appropriately  be  correction  of  the  trans- 
portation problem. 

Federal  bureaucrats,  Great  Society 
planners,  those  who  may  mean  well  but 
only  look  at  the  superficial  manifestation 
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of  the  problems  are  the  ones  who  over- 
simplify both  the  problems  and  their 
solutions.  What  they  fall  to  recognize  is 
that  a  general  solution  devised  In  Wash- 
ington may  help  the  situation  In  Milwau- 
kee but  that  same  soluUon  may  com- 
pound the  problem  In  New  York. 

THE    KXT    TO    aOLtmONS 

The  key  to  solving  the  problems  that 
face  our  society  lies — as  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  knew  so  well — In  decen- 
tralization of  power.  In  decentralization 
of  authority.  In  decentralization  of  "solu- 
tion finding." 

What  we  must  do  Is  look  at  our  50 
States  as  50  civic  laboratories.  We  know 
from  scientific  research  that  50  different, 
separate  efforts  are  better  than  one. 

We  may  not  come  up  with  the  best 
solution  In  all  50  laboratories  but  we 
are  sure  of  one  thing  when  we  decen- 
tralize: we  will  never  come  up  with  a 
single  worst  solution  applied  to  everyone. 

Our  history  shows  that  there  is  rich- 
ness in  diversity.  The  great  planned  so- 
ciety seems  to  prefer  the  gray,  dull  same- 
ness of  universal  conformity  devised  in 
Washington  and  imposed  throughout  the 
land. 

THX    ZMPLnCXNTATION :    TAZ-SHABOrO 

The  great  Republican  alternative  to 
the  great  planned  society  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  categorical  programs  each  with 
its  own  administrator  and  fantastic  ad- 
ministrative costs  is,  simply,  tax  sharing. 

Under  the  tax-sharing  plan  which  I 
have  introduced  in  Congress  for  the  past 
8  years,  a  flat  percentage  of  the  Federal 
taxes  collected  within  each  State  would 
be  returned  to  that  State  to  assist  it  in 
better  meeting  rising  school  costs  smd 
other  pressing  urban,  suburban,  or  rural 
problems  such  as  health,  welfare  trans- 
portation, housing,  water,  and  ciime. 

This  tax-sharing  approach,  coupled 
with  an  equalization  formula  to  help  the 
poorer  States  is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the 
most  promising  ways  of  meeting  the  ris- 
ing problems  of  our  society. 

A  single  program  developed  in  Wash- 
ington to  meet,  for  example,  the  special 
problems  of  cities  might  be  effective  and 
applicable  in  one  community  but  not  in 
another.  Those  closest  to  the  scene 
know  best  the  sh{4)e  and  dimension  of  the 
problems  they  face  in  their  communities. 
A  tax-sharing  plan  would  provide  the 
missing  ingredient  of  financial  resources 
so  vitally  needed  by  the  States  with  the 
greatest  problems. 

The  highest  policymaking  body  in  the 
Republican  Party,  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating committee,  has  endorsed  this 
Republican  alternative  as  have  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  the  States  meeting  at  their 
annual  Oovemor's  conference  not  too 
long  ago. 

As  the  American  people  come  to  learn 
that  the  tax-sharing  approach  to  our 
country's  problems  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  Republican  Party  would 
go  about  meeting  the  problems  of  our 
society,  they  will  know  that  Republicans 
do  not  wish  to  do  the  same  things  as  the 
Great  Society  planners  but  do  them  bet- 
ter. They  will  know  that  Republicans 
believe  there  are  better  ways  for  Ameri- 
cans to  do  things. 

As  more  and  more  Americans  come  to 
realiie  this  central  fact,  more  and  more 


Republicans  will  be  elected  to  Congress 
and  a  Republican  administration  wlU 
once  again  guide  the  country's  destiny  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  then  are  the  Is- 
sues— peace,  today  dominated  by  the 
situation  in  Vietnam;  prosperity,  today 
Jeopardized  by  Govenment-caused  infla- 
tion; the  maintenance  of  the  two-party 
system,  today  threatened  by  a  gross  im- 
tMilance  of  power;  and  the  future  of  the 
federal  system,  today  stifled  by  an  over- 
bearing Federal  Government. 

They  will  figure  prominently  in  the 
elections  this  November  and  the  outcome 
of  those  elections  will  demonstrate  that 
the  American  people  want  a  return  to  the 
traditional  system  of  checks  and  balances 
that  Insures  responsible  government  re- 
^wnsibly  administered. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Haka]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  time  to  direct  some  ques- 
tions to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  campaign 
finances  and  the  aspect  thereof  which  he 
brought  up  a  short  time  ago.  I  have  ad- 
vised the  minority  leader  that  I  Intended 
to  do  so  under  a  special  order  today,  and 
he  in  turn  assured  me  that  while  he  could 
not  be  present  to  respond  to  these  ques- 
tions, he  would  do  so  as  soon  as  the  in- 
formation was  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  House  mi- 
nority leader  held  a  well-publicized  press 
conference  and  brought  up  the  subject  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  role 
played  by  Birch  members  in  financing 
major  party  political  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  comparatives  to  his 
strategy  simply  beggar  the  imagination. 
Can  one  imagine  Mrs.  OXeary's  cow 
voluntarily  bringing  up  the  subject  of  the 
Chicago  fire?  Can  one  imagine  Bill 
DeWltt  voluntarily  talking  about  Frank 
Robinson? 

The  minority  leader  exjdained  an 
Thursday  of  last  week  how  the  Demo- 
cratic President's  Club  returned  a  $12,000 
contribution  from  a  California  John 
Birch  Society  member. 

Later  that  day  my  estimatde  Demo- 
cratic colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mttrphy],  thanked  the  minor- 
ity leader  for  demonstrating  so  publicly 
that  Democrats  want  no  part  of  John 
Birch  money. 

After  thanking  the  minority  leader, 
in  fact  after  offering  him  a  Job  as  a  pub- 
licity man  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  asked  a  few  questions  of  the  mi- 
nority leculer. 

He  asked  him  if  he,  himself,  would 
accept  John  Birch  Society  money. 

He  asked  the  minority  leader  if  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of 
California,  the  dashing  Mr.  Reagan, 
would  accept  John  Birch  Society  money. 

He  asked  him  if  he  was  proud 
or  ashamed  of  the  Republican  Boosters 
Club,  whether  he  was  proud  or  ashamed 
of  the  baddng  of  the  boosters  club  by  the 
biggest  of  big  business. 


He  asked  him  whether  he  was  proud 
or  ashamed  that  the  Rockefeller  fam- 
ily had  contributed  $37,000  to  the  boost- 
ers club  and  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  including  multiple  contribu- 
tlons  by  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  David 
Rockefeller  and  Laurance  Rockefeller 
and  John  D.  Rockefeller  m. 

He  asked  the  minority  leader  if  he 
was  proud  or  ashamed  of  the  $19,000 
contributed  by  the  Olln  family  of  the 
Olln-Mathleson  Chemical  Corp. 

He  asked  him  if  he  was  proud  or 
ashamed  of  the  $49,000  that  had  been 
contributed  frmn  the  Du  Pont  stronghold 
in  Wilmington,  Del. 

So  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  response  has 
been  forthcoming. 

But  I  am  siu-e  that  the  Republican 
silence  will  not  last  for  long.  It  never 
does. 

And  so  I  wondered  If  whenever  and 
wherever  the  minority  leader  next  dis- 
cusses campaign  finances  he  might 
answer  a  few  other  questions.  The 
questions  refer  once  again  to  his  new 
interest — the  John  Birch  Society,  and 
they  refer  specifically  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Republican  Party  in  fact  is 
supported  by  the  John  Blrchers. 

The  minority  leader  Informed  us  on 
Thiuwlay  that  he  had  returned  a  $1,000 
contribution  from  a  California  John 
Blrcher  named  Martin. 

We  commend  him  for  his  action.  It 
would  be  a  sorry  condition  indeed  if  a 
national  political  pcuty  allowed  itself  to 
be  financed  by  the  radical  right-wing 
lunatic  fringe. 

But  I  wonder  if  he  retiumed  the  $1,000 
contributed  to  the  Republican  Boosters 
Club  by  Mr.  Fred  Loock,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Mr.  Loock.  let  me  assure  you 
is  no  liberal.  He  is  no  Republican 
stand-pat  middle-of-the-roader.  He  is 
no  conservative.  But  he  has  been  listed 
as  a  member  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  and  the  source 
of  that  information  is  none  other  than 
the  White  Book  published  by  the  John 
Birch  Society. 

I  wonder  If  the  nalnorlty  leader  has 
returned  the  $2,000  given  to  the  Repub- 
lican Boosters  Club  by  Mrs.  Harry 
Bradley  of  the  Allen-Bradley  Corp.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  Mrs.  Bradley,  too,  is 
an  admirer  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
But  all  I  know  for  a  fact  is  that  each 
month  the  Allen-Bradley  Corp.  buys  a 
full  page  back  cover  advertisement  in 
color  in  a  magazine  rather  whimsically 
titled  "American  Opinion"  and  published 
by  none  other  than  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader  has 
arranged  for  the  return  of  the  $2,573.80 
contributed  to  the  Republican  Boosters 
Club  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood.  General 
Wood  has  been  on  the  advisory  board  of 
H.  L.  Hunt's  Life  Line  and  Is  the  leading 
contributor  to  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action — both  of  which  are  groups 
which  stand  somewhat  to  the  right  of 
Louis  Xrv  in  the  political  spectrum. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader  re- 
turned the  $1,250  contributed  to  the 
Republican  Boosters  Club  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Corson  who  is  the  Pennsylvania  State 
chairman  of  the  Liberty  Amendment 
Committee.    That  group  Is  downright 
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liberal  in  our  present  bontext:  aU  they 
vant  to  do  is  repeal  thd  Federal  Income 

tax. 

I  wonder  If  he  has  returned  the  $2,000 
oontxlbuted  to  the  Republican  Boosters 
Caub  by  Walter  Kno^t,  of  California. 
Ifr.  Knott  also  wants  In  repeal  the  in- 
oome  tax;  he  is  on  the  National  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Billy  James  Hargls  Chris- 
tian Crusade;  and  he  also  contributed  to 
the  congressional  campaign  of  publicly 
announced  John  Birch!  candidates,  John 
RouseUot  and  Edgar  Beistand. 

And  finally,  we  come  to  J.  Howard 
Pew.  I  wonder  if  the  House  Republican 
leader  has  returned  the  $12,000  contrib- 
uted to  the  Republican  Boosters  Club 
by  J.  Howard  Pew  and  his  family. 

Now  $12,000  does  not  mean  much  to 
the  Pew  family.  Mr.  Pew  has  been  listed 
as  one  of  the  richest  men  in  America 
with  a  personal  fortunje  of  close  to  $100 
million. 

But  that  $12,000  me^ns  a  good  deal  to 
me,  and  I  wonder  how  much  it  means 
to  the  minority  leader. 

For  Mr.  Pew  has  been  listed  regularly 
in  the  John  Birch  Society  publication 
American  Opinion,  as  la  member  of  the 
editorial  advisory  board.  He  has  been 
listed  as  a  stockholder  of  Robert  Welch, 
Inc.,  which  publishes  i  the  John  Birch 
Society  magazine. 

But  that  is  not  all. 

Mr.  Pew  has  dispensed  his  millions 
broadly.  Among  his  other  right-wing 
causes  are:  the  Christian  Freedom  Foun- 
dation, the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  for  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Committ^  of  One  Million 
Against  the  Admlssloh  of  Commimist 
China  to  the  United  Njations,  the  Foun- 
dation for  Economic  Education,  the 
American  Economics  Foimdation,  and 
the  Intercollegiate  Socijety  of  Individual- 
ists. 

And  here  Is  a  sunvise.  Or  Is  it  a 
surprise?  Mr.  Pew  had  also  contributed 
)8,000  to  the  last  NlKon-for-Presldent 
campaign.  But  here  is  a  real  surprise. 
Who  else  h&s  Mr.  Pew  recently  sup- 
ported? None  other  than  the  House  Re- 
publican leader's  own  Oovemor.  George 
Romney,  of  Michigan. 

I  really  only  have  ope  basic  question 
to  ask  of  the  minority  Idftder — ^what  is  go- 
ing on?  I 

Who  are  the  real  money  men  of  the 
Republican  Party?  Are  they  the  Rocke- 
fellers and  the  Du  Fonts?  Or  are  they 
the  Pews,  the  Woods,  the  Knotts,  or  the 
Loocks,  and  the  kooksi^  Or  Is  there  per- 
haps an  unholy  alliance;  between  the  two 
groups? 

The  John  Birch  Society  Is  a  serious 
matter.  Their  stated  beliefs  are  aston- 
lihing.  Their  leader  has  said  Dwlght 
Hsenhower  Is  a  conscious  agent  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  They  want  to 
impeach  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  They  want  to  repeal  the  income 
tax.  They  want  to  iofiltrate  and  ulti- 
mately control  the  Aknerlcan  Govern- 
ment. I 

Will  the  Republican  ^arty  return  their 
money  or  will  it  use  it?  ; 

Will  the  Republican  iParty  continue  to 
»eeepi  money  from  theiiti? 

I  do  h(«>e  the  minottty  leader  will  see 
fit  to  answer  these  important  questions. 

CXri 1673— P*i*  18 


FAIR    PACKAGING    AND    LABELING 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  voice  my  wholehearted  support  for  the 
blU,  HR.  15440.  the  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  of  1960.  I  have  sponsored 
similar  legislation  since  my  earliest  days 
in  Congress. 

While  H  Jl.  15440,  as  amended  and  re- 
ported, is  not  as  far  reaching  as  the  bill. 
HJR.  7493,  which  I  introduced  on  April 
14,  1965,  it  nevertheless  represents  a 
constructive  and  meaningful  correction 
of  existing  abuses. 

By  enacting  this  legislation,  the  House 
has  taken  an  important  step  toward 
erecting  a  veritable  Bill  of  Rights  for  the 
American  consumer,  who  lacks  a  vocal, 
organized  representation  and  whose  in- 
terests have  long  been  carelessly  disre- 
garded. 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  last  year,  and  more  re- 
cently before  the  House  Conunerce  Com- 
mittee on  August  2  of  this  year,  I  made 
it  clear  that  strong  legislation  was  needed 
to  rectify  the  misleading  practices  of 
labeling  and  packaging  of  ordinary  con- 
sumer products. 

The  bill,  as  reported  from  committee, 
has  been  weakened.  But  this  should  not 
deter  us  now  from  enacting  H.R.  15440. 
which  retains  intact  major  provisions  of 
the  original  legislation. 

H.R.  15440  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  insiire  that 
the  package  label  bears  a  separate  state- 
ment of  net  quantity  of  contents,  which 
is  located  on  the  principal  display  panel, 
in  adequate  contrast,  and  in  conspicuous 
lettering. 

Regulations  are  to  be  issued  determin- 
ing what  size  packages  may  be  repre- 
sented by  such  descriptions  as  "smaU," 
"mediunai,"  and  "large."  When  the 
label  on  any  package  refers  to  "servings," 
the  net  quantity  of  such  servings  must 
be  specified  in  terms  of  weight  or 
measure.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  further  authorized  to  regulate 
such  promotions  as  "cents  off"  or 
"economy  size"  descriptions.  Qualify- 
ing words  or  phrases,  in  conjunction 
with  quantity  of  contents,  are  pro- 
hibited, such  as  use  of  the  terms  "e^ant 
quarts"  or  "jumbo  gallons."  HEW  and 
the  FTC  will  promulgate  regulations 
preventing  nonfunctional  slack  fill  which 
Involves,  for  example,  the  use  of  false 
bottoms  or  imnecessarlly  bulky  pack- 
aging. 

The  Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill 
deleted  an  important  section  prohibiting 
deceptive  pictoral  matter.  I  urged  that 
the  House  Commerce  CcHumittee  include 
such  a  provision,  and  I  am  disappointed 
that  this  was  not  done. 

AddltionaUy,  HR.  15440  has  signifi- 
cantly altered  the  provision  dealing 
with  promulgation  of  weights  and 
measures  for  packages.  The  committee 
siibstituted  an  entirely  voluntary  pro- 
cedure for  the  regulatory  provt^ons 
originally  contained  In  my  bill  and  other 
prior    legislation.    The    manufacturers 


are  called  upon  to  develop  voluntary 
product  standards  on  weights  and 
measures.  While  I  am  skeptical  as  to 
whether  this  authorization  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  accomplish  the  objective,  the 
Secretary  must  report  back  to  Congress 
if  he  finds  that  voluntary  criteria  are 
not  being  worked  out  amongst  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  I  shall  indeed  be  watch- 
ing whether  this  discretionary  authority 
is  effectively  implemented. 

Our  House  committee  held  18  days  of 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  Volumes 
of  testimony  are  available  on  the  Senate 
side.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a 
truth-in-packaging  bill  is  both  neces- 
sary and  long  overdue. 

This  measure  will  not  increase  con- 
sumer costs.  As  I  stated  on  August  2 
before  the  House  Commerce  Committee: 

This  bill  preservea  and  enhances  free  and 
tair  competition.  It  wUl  not  stifle  the  growth 
of  Industries  or  preclude  product  diversifica- 
tion. Ample  room  is  left  for  competltlcm  in 
the  marketing  of  products.  The  only  re- 
striction Is  that  {Mkckaglng  must  be  honest 
and  fair. 

Today,  more  than  8.000  commodities 
compete  for  the  consumer  dollar.  Label- 
ing and  packaging  of  these  products  af- 
fect consumer  choice.  It  is  essential  that 
packaged  goods  identify  their  content 
adequately  and  provide  the  necessary  in- 
formation which  allows  the  consumer  to 
nuUce  an  intelligent  buying  choice.  It 
is  my  conviction  that,  at  the  present 
time,  buyers  are  misled  and  deceived  by 
misleading  panel  advertising  which  ob- 
scures and  confuses  rather  than  clar- 
ifies. The  result  is  that  the  consumer, 
more  often  than  not,  does  not  get  his 
nooney's  worth  In  comparing  like  goods, 
because  he  Is  not  given  the  dear,  un- 
cluttered descriptive  data  with  which  to 
Judge  intelligently. 

The  new  and  novel  marketing  tech- 
niques which  have  evolved  make  this  leg- 
islation even  more  Imperative. 

We  have  accumulated  convincing  evi- 
dence testifying  to  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. It  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  of  this 
89tii  Congress. 


NATIONAL  GREATNESS  AND  THE 
SHORTAGE  OF  MONEY 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  by  Howard  K.  Smith  in  the 
Washington  Star  presented  an  excellent 
summary  of  several  historical  develop- 
ments that  are  Important  factors  in  our 
growing  problems  caused  by  a  shortage 
of  money.  Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that 
we  are  caught  up  in  "one  of  the  most 
significant  revolutions  in  history." 

His  conmients  are  timely  and  impor- 
tant, particularly  in  regard  to  the  great 
imtapped  resource  we  most  develop 
through  the  war  on  poverty.    I  urge  all 
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my  colleagues  to  review  the  full  text  of 
the  article  which  follows. 


TBx  Shobtaok  or 


HaTJOTAI.    OftUTNXSS    ANB 
MOKKT 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

Ttue  young  American  oouple  who  have  had 
to  postpone  building  or  buying  a  home  of 
their  own  this  year  because  the  coet  of  a  loan 
has  soared  out  of  reach  are  not  the  victims 
of  some  minor  aggravation.  They  are  caught 
up  In  the  uBMttllng  wash  of  one  of  the  moet 
significant  revolutions  In  history. 

CalMtel  Is  short  not  only,  and  not  even 
mahQay.  In  Amoclca.  It  is  scarce  all  over  the 
world,  and  because  It  Is  scarce  it  is  demand- 
ing rldlcuJoBs  prices.  In  America  tba  richest 
Industries  can  still  pay  fantastic  Interest 
rates  for  their  Investment  capital,  but  In 
some  nations  in  Europe  not  even  the  biggest 
can  afford  It. 

In  Oermany,  for  example,  the  head  of  the 
Oermsn  bankers  association  said  recently. 
"We  do  not  have  a  capital  market  in  Oermany 
any  more."  And  the  drying  up  of  money  re- 
sources has  caused  some  of  the  biggest  ele- 
ments in  the  Oerman  "economic  miracle" — 
such  as  Sloeaens.  the  big  electrical  concern, 
and  Bayer,  the  chemloal  company — to  cut 
back  plans  and  cease  being  mlraculoiis. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  shortage  of  money 
Is  a  dnstte  ehaag*  In  the  ideas  people  have 
•bout  what  makBS  a  nation  great. 

Vot  a  century  and  more  before  World  War 
n.  the  prime  motive  f<vce  of  nations  was  to 
acquire  exploitable  foreign  riches  in  the  form 
of  colohles.  World  War  I  was  fought  by 
Germany  with  her  otherwise  unnecessary 
new  navy  to  acquire  foreign  empire,  and  by 
Britain  and  France  to  hold  onto  foreign  em- 
pire. It  was  Jkpan's  fanatical  pursuit  of  a 
"ot>-proq>ertty  sphere"  that  would  give  her 
all  Asia  to  exploit,  and  Hitler's  dream  of 
carving  an  empire  out  of  eastern  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  xncralne,  that  started  World 
Warn. 

The  end  of  the  Second  World  War  was  the 
watershed  where  nothms  changed.  The 
earner  <a  the  new  phUosophy  was'  the  U.S.. 
and  the  message  waa  that  foreign  iinnnssiinn 
Is  merely  a  glittering  Uluslon.  In  fact,  the 
way  to  greatness  and  power  and  riches  is  to 
carry  out  an  intensive  development  within 
one's  own  nation.  Not  physical  courage  and 
conquest,  but  Ingenuity,  enterprise  and  hard 
work  are  the  virtues  of  the  new  way. 

The  XT.8.  has  proved  H  by  her  own  devel<^- 
me&t  and  oonflrmed  It  by  forcing  the  worst 
expanders  of  the  'century.  Qennany  and 
Japan,  Into  paths  of  intensive  Internal  <k^ 
velopment — with  breathtaklngly  successful 
resTilts.  These  two  nations,  whoae  article  of 
basic  faith  used  to  be  that  they  had  too 
many  people  crowding  too  few  and  small 
resources  are  now  the  show  places  of  the  new 
pKUosophy:  in  even  lees  apace  than  iMtore 
they  have  become  vastly  tlcV|»r  than  before. 

The  MarshaU  Plan  which  sent  roving  teams 
ot  American  onion  men  and  businessmen  all 
over  Einupe  proposing  new  skills  for  the  use 
of  aid  funds,  carried  the  gospel.  It  was  no 
doubt  this  effort  that  caused  the  Europeans 
to  give  up  with  reUtlvely  little  resistance 
their  fOTelgn  onplras  acquired  and  bald  by 
so  much  blood. 

The  American  way  Is  now  universal  with 
the  result  that  ever  greater  demands  on  ever 
seare«r  capital  sources  are  driving  the  price 
etf  money  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  small  and 
tteweak. 

■  The  change  in  the  philosophy  that  mlas 
nations  illustrates  an  old  proposition:  8ue- 
eess  does  not  mean  the  aoiatloa  of  prob- 
lems—It means  the  replacement  of  old  prob- 
tems  (to  solve)  by  new  ones.  The  plight  of 
the  small  Inislness  and  the  small  home- 
builder  Is  one  new  problem  created  by  the 
gluttony  for  investment  capital.  Another 
ia  tba  o^tal  atarvatloB  being  suffei«d  by 
Um  under,  0wT!»lo»ad  nation*— the  capital 
flow«  taMQ  on*  itob  n^Uoa  to  aaotb«r.  noli 


from  rich  to  poor.  These  problems  open  new 
areas  to  governmental  action  at  home  and 
to  international  co-operation  abroad. 

But  the  opportxmltles  created  by  the 
change  In  phUoeophles  from  foreign  expan- 
sion to  internal  development  are  more  im- 
pressive than  the  problems. 

In  America,  for  example,  our  War  on 
Poverty  takes  on  a  whole  additional  aspect 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  the  change.  It  is 
not  only  a  himiane  program  to  rescue  the 
poor.  It  Is  the  tapping  of  an  asset  of  In- 
credible promise :  a  reservoir  or  more  than  30 
million  Americans  who — when  educated, 
trained,  motivated  and  employed,  and  when 
articulated  as  a  market  for  our  Industrial 
goods — can  do  more  to  Increase  our  weadth 
and  power  than  any  colony  Knneteenth  Cen- 
tury Europe  ever  acqiilred. 


LIFE  IN  WASHINaTON— I 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Wacgonneb]  may  extend  his  remarlcs  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day,  the  Washington  newspapers  are 
able  to  carry  only  the  moet  newsworthy 
crimes  which  take  place  here.  They 
cannot  carry  them  all  since,  ordinarily, 
the  papers  run  less  than  76  pages  and 
there  are  other  stories  that  must  be  car- 
ried. There  Is  usually  one  story  which 
reduces  the  sickness  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital into  a  distilled  essence  that  conveys 
the  picture  of  life  here  without  the 
reader  having  to  wade  through  the  en- 
tire catalog.  This  item  in  the  Septem- 
ber 11  edition  of  the  Post  summarizes  it 
better  than  any  ottier: 
Attsckxks  Kmri  Tooth,  Chask  Him  tTNrn. 
Hk  Dixa 

A  19-year-old  youth,  bleeding  from  several 
stab  wounds  to  his  head,  chest,  and  stomach, 
was  chased  two  blocks  by  his  attackers  late 
IMday,  and  flnaUy  collapsed  In  front  of  a 
church.  He  waa  pnmounced  dead  36  mlnutai 
after  the  attack. 

The  youth.  Identified  by  police  as  William 
V.  Hymes.  Jr.,  of  2001-MaryIand  ave.,  ne.,  was 
taken  from  where  he  fell  in  ftont  of  the  In- 
gram Memorial  Congregational  Church,  10th 
Street  and  IfasHachosetU  Avenue,  ne.  to 
Casualty  Hoapttal. 

A  companion  of  Hymes,  IdenUfled  as  Ron- 
ald Hughes,  34.  of  630  D  st.  ne.,  said  he  and 
Hymes  were  walking  through  Lincoln  Park 
at  11th  and  East  Capitol  Streets  when  they 
were  accoeted  by  10  to  30  youths. 

The  pair  ran  In  different  directions,  but 
Hymes  was  caught,  knocked  down  and  knUed. 
He  struggled  to  his  feet  and  ran  two  blocks, 
police  said,  before  he  was  brought  down 
again. 

They  traced  the  route  by  foUowlng  a  trail 
of  such  personal  Items  as  the  victim's  wallet, 
belt  and  Jacket  that  were  ripped  off  or  had 
feU  during  the  running  fight.  There  also 
were  blood  smears  along  the  way.  Hughes 
waa  net  hurt. 

One  of  the  vlctlms's  six  older  brothers, 
Wesley.  30,  said  Byrnes  left  home  at  about 
8  pjn.  to  meet  Hughes  at  0th  and  H  StreeU 
ne.  Prom  there,  he  said,  they  were  to  pick 
up  Byrnes*  girl  friend  who  works  In  the  Peo- 
plw  Drug  Store  at  11th  and  East  Capitol 
Streets  ne.  The  store  is  across  the  street 
tmn  Uneoln  Park.  Wesley  said  the  girl  waa 
to  aoooMpany  his  bmthar  and  Bugtaa  to  • 
»*rt|j,  .Msiiruiiiii    Mcli'    .tioiiiii.vsti    lom: 


The  victim  worked  at  the  Old  Colony  Laun- 
dry, 6820  Blalr  rd.  nw..  as  a  presser,  according 
to  police.  He  left  Stewart  Junior  High  School 
in  the  8th  or  9tb  grade,  Wesley  said,  and  took 
up  laundering.  The  victim's  father,  William 
V.  Hymee  Sr.,  Is  a  sanitary  engineer  with  ttu 
District  government. 

Lt.  Arthur  Weber  c^  the  Homicide  Squad 
said  yesterday  that  several  suspects  are  under 
Investigation. 
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THE    NEXT    LONG    STEP    AGAINST 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  HklstoskiI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Rscou)  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEUSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  13, 1966,  the  other  body  unanimously 
passed  S.  2947,  to  improve  and  make 
more  effective  programs  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  We, 
in  the  House  took  action  on  it  last  Fri- 
day, passing  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  312 
yeas. 

In  connection  with  this  water  pollu- 
tion program,  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Bergen 
Record  of  Hackensack.  N.J.,  of  Saturday, 
June  30,  1966,  be  placed  into  the  Recom 
as  part  of  ray  remarks.  The  editorial 
states  many  of  the  reasons  why  such  a 
program  is  necessary. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The    Next   Long    Stxp   Against  Pou-unoir 

If  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives needed  a  reason  for  accepting  forth- 
with the  water  pollution  control  bill  which 
the  Senate  Just  passed  unanimously — a  rea- 
son, that  Is,  more  cogent  than  their  own 
constituents'  sharply  rising  awareness  of  the 
pollution  menace  and  their  sharply  receding 
tolerance  of  It — this  week's  proceedings  ot 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  should 
snflice.  The  Commission  charged  the  little 
(pop.  4,000)  Village  of  Walton,  N.Y„  with  dis- 
charging raw  sewage  Into  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Delaware,  whose  waters  then  descend 
fragrantly  Into  the  CannonsvUle  Reservoir, 
from  which  New  York  City's  Innocent  mil- 
lions drink.  WaUon  admits  It's  poUutlng  the 
water.  It  doeeht  propose  to  do  one  damned 
thing  about  it.  Theory:  If  New  York  City 
wanu  Its  water  pure,  let  New  York  City 
build  aiMl  nm  a  sewage  treatment  plant  (or 
Walton. 

Tills  ia  the  spirit  that  has  made  an  open 
sewer  of  every  river  system  In  the  East.  It 
iB  the  spirit  that  has  made  bottled  spring 
water  one  of  the  sleeper  hot  properties  In  the 
supermarkets  this  summer.  It  is  the  spirit 
that  moved  the  Senate  to  dispute  the  right 
of  an  upstream  town  to  prejudice  the  senses 
and  safety  of  people  doomed  by  geographical 
accident  to  Uve  downstream  from  the  reeldng 
outfall  vent  of  a  corporate  slob. 

Mew  York  State  voters  last  fall  approved 
a  $l-blllion  bond-financed  program  for  pol- 
lution abatement  under  which  municipalities 
can  get  6  cente  of  State  money  for  every  4 
of  their  own  they  spend  on  treatment  plant). 
That  doesnt  seem  to  have  suggested  to  Wal- 
ton a  cheap  way  of  buying  off  its  inferiority 
complex.  But  Walton  is  a  symbol,  not  • 
crisis:  the  crisis  consiste  of  the  fact  thst 
the  cotmtry  is  dotted  by  Waltons,  some  of 
which  win  be  eager  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  QcTemoMnt  oUar  ap«lled  In  the  senate 
Mll£;iul229t;p  Jnciuocjmt  jaiKll  ",*•■■ 

at   Jr;.'l      !,\.i —    il' 


There  are  two  main  pro^slona.  The  first — 
the  so-caUed  clean  rivers  section — provides 
(or  an  attack  on  entire  tiver  basins.  The 
federal  government  would  finance  half  the 
cost  of  a  river  basin  cleanup  provided,  among 
other  things,  the  State  agreed  to  pay  30 
percent  and  to  establish  Statewide  water 
quality  standards.  The  .remaining  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  would  be  contributed  by  the 
municipalities  or  other  local  interests.  This 
provision  would  be  finanoed  out  of  regular 
appropriations  for  the  water  pollution  pro- 
gram. 

The  federal  financing  would  be  massive — 
instead  of  the  paltry  (ISO  million  a  year 
permitted  under  present  law.  the  other  main 
{»ovislon  of  the  clean  riters  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  federal  commitment  of  ^  billion 
through  fiscal  1972.  This  Is  practical  in  view 
of  epidemic  Insolvency  la  local  government 
and  the  high  cost  of  treatment  plant.  The 
total  outlay  contemplated,  $30  billion  or  so, 
la  in  fact  not  realistic  enOOgh.  The  program 
doesn't  come  close  to  touching  industrial 
waste  or  to  acccMnpllshlng  a  separation  of 
storm  sewers  from  sanitary  sewers.  Such 
totality  In  cleaning  the  rlf  trs  will  take  longer 
and  cost  more.  i 

But  the  Senate  bUl  is  at  start,  a  good  start, 
and  every  citizen  whoee  nose  and  taste  tell 
him  from  to  time  that  he^s  living  jtist  down- 
stream from  a  Walton  w!lU  expect  his  Rep- 
resentative to  say  we'd  better  get  going. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  FEDERAL  MARI- 
TIME  ADMIN  IIJTRATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Friedel]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a^  include  extra- 
neous matter.  i 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  this  occasion  to  sp^fik  in  support  of 
Hil.  11696,  a  bill  designed  to  establish 
an  independent  Feder^  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  unbelievable  thltt  the  leading  in- 
dustrial nation  of  the  world,  and  at  one 
time  also  a  leading  maritime  power, 
should  now  have  so  neglected  the  mer- 
chant marine  that  it  tinks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  among  tnarltime  nations. 
Fourth  rate  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
United  States  as  a  maritime  power.  If 
the  merchant  marine  is  to  constitute  a 
fourth  arm  of  defense,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  Implement  the  policy  set  forth 
by  the  Congress  in  tri*  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  One  of  trie  most  effective 
means  of  reversing  th^  downward  trend 
of  our  maritime  industry  is  to  provide  an 
Independent  Federal  agency  charged 
with  responsibility  for  maritime  aCfsdrs. 

The  Maritime  Administration  was 
transferred  from  an  intiependent  agency 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  reorganization  in  1950. 
Rationalization  of  this  change  was  pro- 
vision of  a  Cabinet-level  spokesman  for 
maritime  affairs.  At  that  time,  UjS.- 
flag  vessels  carried  moie  than  40  percent 
of  US.  export  and  imiJOrt  cargo;  2  years 
later  only  22  percent  and  now  little 
more  than  8  percent.  In  1951,  US. -Hag 
merchant  vessels  on  the  sea  numbered 
3400;  now  the  merchant  fleet  numbers 
about  900—70  percer^^  of  which  are 
overage  and  obsolete. 


The  program  for  replacement  of  ob- 
solete vessels  is  now  nearly  100  brfiind 
schedule.  Where  are  the  supposed  ben- 
efits from  placing  maritime  affairs  in  a 
Cabinet-level  department? 

During  the  years  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration has  been  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  position  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  has  declined  at  an  accel- 
erated rate.  An  independent  maritime 
agency  at  least  might  have  l>een  able  to 
prevent  bloc  obsolescence  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet. 

The  necessity  to  break  out  old  World 
War  n  built  ships  and  the  high  cost  of 
reactivating  them  for  use  in  supplying - 
Vietnam  reflects  the  failure  of  Federal 
officials  responsible  for  implementation 
of  policy  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
commercial  seapower  to  the  defense  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  For  the  third 
time  in  25  years,  the  merchant  marine  is 
called  upon  for  assistance  in  a  war- 
,  emergency  situation.  Not  only  are  the 
reactivated  vessels  now  in  use  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency  extremely  costly  to  make 
ready  but  also  to  operate;  in  addition 
they  are  very  slow  and  prone  to  frequent 
breakdown  and  costly  repairs. 

Even  with  the  old,  practically  obsolete 
ships  from  the  "mothball  fleet"  it  is  still 
necessary  to  charter  foreign-flag  vessels. 
Dependence  on  foreign  flags  can  lead  to 
disaster  when  these  vessels  refuse  to 
carry  certain  cargo  or  to  call  at  ports 
designated. 

What  is  needed  Is  an  independent 
agency  whose  sole  responsibility  and  ob- 
jective is  the  merchant  -narine  and  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  program  for 
maintaining  a  merchant  fleet  adequate 
for  defense  needs  and  for  the  commerce 
of  the  Nation. 

The  executive  branch  would  give  mari- 
time affairs  the  attention  they  deserve 
if  the  Maritime  Administration  were  an 
independent  agency.  Just  as  it  does  to 
the  affairs  of  space,  and  atomic  energy. 

The  late  Herbert  C.  Boimer  said  that 
the  only  way  the  merchant  marine  could 
survive  and  grow  would  be  under  an  in- 
dependent Federal  agency,  and  that  a 
grave  mistake  was  made  in  abolishing 
the  independent  agency  in  1950.  Now  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  correct  that  mis- 
take by  enacting  HR.  11696. 

The  merchant  marine  is  a  relatively 
small  industry  whose  importance  is  para- 
mount to  the  Nation.  We  must  not  allow 
this  important  instrument  of  national 
defense  and  national  policy  to  deteriorate 
further.  I  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OP  1965  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
RoDmo]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
October  3,  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the 


historic  1965  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act.  Seldom  is  there  an  anniver- 
sary that  could  give  me  more  pleasure 
in  noting  to  my  colleagues;  and  seldom 
is  there  a  comprehensive  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  we  can  look  back  upon,  after 
only  1  year's  existence  in  law,  and  say. 
"It  is  truly  working  in  the  way  we  de- 
sired, it  is  doing  the  Job  that  we  designed 
it  to  do." 

The  President  and  the  Congress  may, 
without  the  slightest  false  boast,  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  successful 
operation  of  this  reform  legislation.  The 
Job-well-done  accolade  takes  on  even 
deeper  significance  when  we  add  up  the 
results  in  human  terms,  in  what  has  hap- 
pened to  many  previously  divided  f anil- 
lies,  to  those  in  some  countries  who  could 
never  before  expect  to  ever  receive  an 
immigration  visa,  and  to  those  whose 
national  or^ln  had  formerly  precluded 
them. from  all  hope  of  building  a  better 
life  in  America. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  is 
being  phased  out,  for  through  the  avail- 
ability of  p>ool  numbers  the  old  ratio  be- 
tween oversubscribed  and  undersub- 
scribed  quota  countries  has  been  radically 
altered.  For  example,  Great  Britain  en- 
joyed a  quota  of  65,361  while  Portugal 
suffered  from  a  quota  of  438.  Now,  in 
1966,  we  see  8,710  Portuguese  immigrant 
visas  issued. 

Italy  offers  another  striking  example 
of  giving  hope  to  those  once  barred  by 
the  quota  system,  for  in  1966  when  the 
quota  would  allow  in  only  5,666  in  actu- 
ality 24,967  were  able  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Greece  and  Spain  and 
Poised,  among  others,  attest  to  the  effect 
the  availability  of  pool  numbers  has  had 
on  the  quota  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  however,  that  the 
greatest  impEu:t  already  made  by  the  1965 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  has 
been  its  provisions  for  the  reuniting  of 
separated  famihes.  For  Italy  alone 
14,800  more  Italian  relatives  of  U.8.  citi- 
zens were  permitted  in  than  the  national 
origins  quota  would  have  provided.  We 
are  now  finally  responding  to  the  basic 
human  need  of  nurturing  aind  strength- 
ening family  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few  short  days 
from  now  we,  along  with  most  Polish 
Americans,  will  be  celebrating  the  glori- 
ous death  of  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  one 
of  the  true  heroes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Since  that  time,  many  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  have  added  richly  to 
our  heritage,  and  I  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  reflect,  on  this  first  anniversary 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
that  once  again  a  potential  Pulaski  can 
find  the  barriers  to  opportunity  in  Amer- 
ica, let  down  and  overcome  by  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  a  strong,  free,  and 
open  American  society. 


DR.    LARZETTE    HALE    HEADS    NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE  ORGANIZA-nON 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
SiEKo]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Okla- 
homa are  proud  of  the  honor  extended 
one  of  our  citizens.  Dr.  Larzette  O.  Hale, 
when  she  was  named  to  hetul  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha,  national  service  organiza- 
tion. The  first  Oklahoman  to  win  this 
honor,  Mrs.  Hale  is  the  wife  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Langston  University  and  has  an 
outstanding  academic  record  in  her  field. 

The  following  article  from  the  Outhrie, 
Okla.,  Daily  Leader  of  September  30  de- 
scribes the  honor  extended  her: 
Da.  Halb  Namxd  Pxxsidxmt  of  Nattonai,  AKA 

SOIORITT 

OUaboma  Chapters  of  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  Sorority  honored  the  newly-Installed 
Supreme  Baaileus,  Dr.  Larzette  G.  Hale,  at  a 
reception  on  Sunday.  September  35  at  Lang- 
ston Unlvenlty. 

Mn.  Hale,  wife  of  Dr.  WUUam  H.  Hale, 
president  of  Langston  University,  became  the 
ITth  national  president  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpba  Sorority  at  the  recent  convention  In 
Los  Angeles.  Dr.  William  Hale  served  as  20tb 
natloaal  president  of  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
Vtatemlty  from  IM1-1M3.  The  Hales  are 
believed  to  be  the  only  husband  and  wife  to 
serve  as  national  presidents  of  their  respec- 
tive fraternal  organizations. 

Mrs.  Hale  Is  the  first  Oklahoman  to  serve 
at  the  helm  of  her  sorority  of  40.000  college- 
trained  women,  America's  oldest  Qreek-letter 
sorority  founded  by  Negro  women.  The 
Alpha  Kapp>a  Alpha  Sorority,  founded  In  1906. 
at  Howard  University,  is  a  service  organisa- 
tion. It  currently  c^>erates  as  one  of  its 
national  projects  a  Job  Cotps  center  for  S35 
young  women  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Over  five  hundred  friends,  including  seren- 
ity members  from  all  over  the  state,  attended 
the  reception  which  was  held  in  the  dec- 
orated ballroom  in  the  Hale  Student  Center, 
part  of  which  was  converted  into  a  Greek 
garden  for  the  occasion. 

The  Hales  were  Joined  In  the  receiving 
line  by  special  guest  Mrs.  Carey  B.  PreMon, 
administrative  secretary  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha's  Chicago  National  OfDce:  Mrs.  Dorothy 
KlJDg,  outgoing  Midwestern  regional  director; 
and  the  presidents  of  the  Oklahoma  Chap- 
ters: Mrs.  Juanlts  Adams,  Muskogee;  Mn. 
WlUa  Combs,  Okmulgee;  Mrs.  Hannah  Atkins, 
Oklahoma  City;  Mrs.  Audrey  Wilson,  Ard- 
more;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Allen,  Langston  University 
Graduate  Chapter;  Miss  Velma  Johnson, 
Langston  University  Undergraduate  Chapter 
of  which  Mrs.  Hale  was  the  first  president: 
and  Mrs.  Ardlle  Brown,  who  represented 
Mrs.  Sarm  Browning,  President  of  the  Tain 
Chapter. 

Mrs.  Hale  brings  to  the  office  years  of  ex- 
perience working  with  women's  groups  as 
well  as  professional  know-how  in  the  man- 
agement of  corporate  affairs.  At  Langston 
University,  she  is  a  professor  of  economics 
and  education  and  serves  as  the  institution's 
director  of  development  and  public  relations. 
Among  her  responsibilities  is  the  direction  of 
the  Langston  University  development  foun- 
dation established  in  1961  to  secure  funds  to 
help  make  college  education  possible  for 
worthy  youths. 

A  native  of  Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Hale  received 
her  B.S.  degree  from  Langston  University, 
the  M.S.  degree  and  PhX).  degree  from  the 
School  of  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Wls- 
oonsin.  She  opened  her  own  accounting  of- 
fice in  AtlanU,  Georgia  la  19«0  and  was  voted 
"Woman  of  the  Tear  tn  Business"  in  At- 
lanta. 

Mrs.  Hale  has  served  as  professor  and 
^airman  of  business  administration  de- 
partment at  Bethune-Oookman  College,  Day- 
tons  Beach,  Florida  and  Clark  College  la  At- 


lanta, Georgia,  and  as  a  visiting  professor 
at  Atlanta  University. 

She  Is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
Honorary  Education  Society  and  Alpha 
Kappa  Mu  Honorary  Scholarship  So- 
ciety. Her  professional  affiliations  include 
membership  In  the  American  Institute  of 
Certlflsd  Public  Accounts,  Woman's  Society 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  the 
American  Accounting  Association. 

Mrs.  Hale  at  present  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Oklahoma  Health  and  Welftu« 
Association,  and  as  a  memi>er  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Advisory  Committee  on  Anti-Poverty 
Programs  in  Oklahoma. 

On  October  a,  tin.  Hale  goes  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  she  will  represent  the  sorority 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  in  presenting  Zelmer 
Oeucge  the  new  Director  of  the  Job  Corps 
Center  for  Women  to  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of- 
ficials from  Washington,  Ohio  Congressmen, 
governor  and  Blayor  of  Cleveland  and  other 
local  leaders  are  expected  to  Join  Mrs.  Hale 
in  the  receiving  line.  She  feels  that  the 
Cleveland  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women  Is  a 
most  challenging  project  for  the  service- 
oriented  women  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha. 
Three  recent  graduates  of  the  Center  are  now 
enrolled  at  Langston  University  as  freshmen 
on  scholarships  from  the  sorority  and  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  by  the  institution. 


JESSE  H.  JONES  HALL  FOR  THE 
PERFORMING    ARTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Texas  [Mrs. 
Thomas]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing from  the  program  of  the  dedicatory 
ceremonies  of  Jesse  H.  Jones  Hall  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Houston  on  Sunday, 
October  2, 1966: 

This  afternoon,  the  dreams  and  hopes  of 
Jesse  H.  Jones  become  a  reality.  The  Jesse 
H.  Jones  Hall  for  the  Performing  Arts  is  com- 
pleted. As  of  this  day  it  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Houston — a  gift  from  Houston 
Endowment,  Inc.  It  would  be  the  hope  of  all 
that  this  buUdlng  serve  as  the  catalyst  for 
the  arts  in  our  community. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by 
John  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing Committee  of  Houston  Endowment 
Inc.,  and  nephew  of  Jesse  H.  Jones. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  welcome  to  your 
hall.  Many  of  you  here  today  helped  build 
it.  For  you  it  started  out  Just  as  another 
place  to  work,  another  Job.  but  as  the  hall 
unfolded,  your  work  became  more  than  Jvist 
the  driving  of  nails,  the  puUing  of  wire,  and 
the  pouring  of  concrete,  for  you  were  creat- 
ing jiist  as  certainly  as  any  of  the  artists 
who  will  play  on  this  stage.  Tou  were  creat- 
ing a  receptacle  to  house  the  hopes  and 
spirit  of  a  city  .  .  .  the  place  that  as  much 
as  any  symbolizes  for  all  the  spirit  and 
vitality  of  Houston  and  its  people.  You  can 
be  proud  of  your  work,  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  Houston  Joins  in  your  pride.  May  this  be 
the  first  of  many  visits  to  this  hall,  and  may 
you  always  find  it  as  exciting  as  it  is  today. 

While  this  is  a  day  of  festival  celebra- 
Uon,  I  still  find  myself  a  Uttle  nostalgic  when 
I  remember  the  man  and  woman  who  made 
it  all  possible.  More  than  any  other  of  his 
many  aeUvltles  my  uncle,  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 


loved  to  build  buildings  and  he  would  have 
dearly  loved  to  have  built  this  one. 

No  secret  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  years  before  his  death,  he  made 
the  comment  to  me  that  "what  Houston 
needs  is  a  new  opera  house,  and  we  have  got 
to  do  something  about  it."  Unfortunately, 
illness  and  death  denied  him  realization  of 
bis  dream  for  Hoviston. 

The  trustees  of  Houston  Endowment,  who 
at  that  time  Included  his  widow,  Mary  Glbbt 
Jones,  and  his  longtime  friend,  Fred  Heyne, 
who  was  to  Jesse  Jones  what  this  right  hand 
is  to  me,  knew  of  Mr.  Jesse's  interest  and  de- 
termined quite  early  that  as  the  financial 
means  became  available  they  would  see  that 
his  wishes  were  carried  out.  In  early  i9fii 
it  appeared  that  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing to  house  the  performing  arts  might  soon 
be  within  the  means  of  Hoiiston  Endow- 
ment.  lAte  that  same  year,  the  architectural 
firm  of  CaudUl,  Rowlett  tc  Scott  was  com- 
missioned to  undertake  a  feasibilty  study. 
They  devoted  many  months  of  travel  and  re- 
search to  this  study  and  in  the  spring  oi 
1962  repeated  back  to  Endowment  that  tn 
their  opinion  a  multiform,  multipurpose 
house  for  the  performing  arts  could  be  built 
on  a  standard  downtown  city  block.  The; 
even  made  an  educated  guess  on  its  probable 
cost.  I  might  add  from  this  vantage  point  or 
history  that  they  guessed  wrong,  but  not 
badly  so.  After  a  number  of  Informal  vldti 
with  Mayor  Cutrer,  an  official  proposal  was 
made  to  Mayor  and  Council  in  June,  1962. 
Houston  Endowment  offered  to  construct 
and  equip  a  first  class  hall  for  the  perform- 
ing arts  as  a  gift  to  the  people  of  Houston 
on  a  block  of  ground  to  be  provided  by  the 
city.  I  must  say  the  Council's  response  wu 
commend  ably  prompt.  They  Immedlateljr 
voted  enthusiastic  acceptance  and  stipulated 
that  the  ball  be  named  after  its  donor,  Jesse 
H.  Jones. 

Today  Mr.  Jimes  wish  is  a  reality.  We  have 
the  ball,  and  you  are  in  it. 

Then  is  only  one  change  that  Mr.  Jonei 
might  have  made  were  he  stlU  living.  I 
rather  doubt  he  would  have  let  us  put  his 
name  on  the  building,  not  because  he  would 
not  have  had  Intentional  pride  in  It,  but  be- 
cause historically  he  never  allowed  his  name 
to  be  put  on  any  of  the  many  buildings  that 
he  built  during  his  lifetime. 

Now  while  I  have  a  pubUc  opportunity  that 
may  never  come  again,  I  would  like  to  extend 
the  deepest  thanks,  not  only  of  the  endow- 
ment trustees,  but  of  Mr.  Jones'  family  . . , 
most  of  whom  are  here  with  us  today  .  . . 
for  the  thought  and  visionary  planning,  and 
the  skilled  hard  work  that  went  into  thi« 
structure.  It  may  take  a  moment  or  two, 
but  I  think  the  firms  and  individuals  who 
have  brought  so  much  to  this  building  should 
be  recognized. 

It  took  days  and  years  of  dedicated  effort 
to  translate  the  sweeping  design  of  the  hall 
envisioned  by  CaudlU,  Rowlett  &  Scott  Into 
the  reality  that  houses  us  this  afternoon. 
Before  ever  putting  a  pencil  to  paper,  the 
architects  employed  expert  consultants  .  . . 
Bernard  Johnson  and  Walter  P.  Moore  u 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  structural  engi- 
neers .  .  .  George  Izenour  of  Yale  University 
as  theatrical  engineer  .  .  .  Bolt,  Beranek, 
and  Newman  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  u 
acoustical  consultants.  Later  the  firm  of 
Architectural  Graphics  designed  the  hand- 
some lettering  used  throughout  the  building, 
while  the  Houston  firm  of  Culberson,  Glass 
ft  Dubose  did  the  distinctive  hexagonal  me- 
dSLllion  that  has  become  the  Jones  Hall  em- 
blem. Richard  Kent  of  New  York  is  respon- 
sible for  the  design  and  decoration  of  the 
beautiful  Green  Room.  Kent,  though  living 
and  working  in  New  York,  was  born  and 
raised  in  Houston.  It  would  be  almost  tm- 
poeslble  for  me  to  say  enough  about  the  ex- 
traordinary efforts  made  by  our  general  con- 
tractor, the  George  A.  Puller  Company,  snd 
the  excellent  group  of  subcontractors  such  u 
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puchbach  and  Moore,  Th(  i  Natkln  Company, 
and  too  many  others  to  name,  that  they 
brought  to  the  Job.  Thejy  spared  no  effort 
nor  expense  to  deliver  a  first  class  Job  and  to 
do  it  on  time.  . 

Because  for  the  first  tinis.  Endowment  was 
getting  into  show  biz,  we  oven  hired  a  press 
agent,  the  public  relations  firm  of  Riider  & 
Finn.  i 

We  thank  you  all.  I 

While  giving  credits,  cjettalnly  there  are 
gome  not  yet  mentioned  Who  are  here  on  the 
stage  with  me,  and  they !  4re  the  most  Im- 
portant of  all  •  •  •  the  trjustees  of  Houston 
Endowment.  TTiey  are  ssated  on  the  right 
band  side  of  the  stage,  and  let  me  introduce 
them  each  by  name.  They  are,  from  the  far 
end.  Mr.  J.  Hurt  Oarrett,  wbo  for  more  than 
40  years  was  an  officer  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Conunerce,  son  of  the  late  Congressman 
from  Harris  Cotmty,  Daniel  E.  Garrett,  and  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Jesse  Jones^  Seated  with  him 
it  Mrs.  Garrett. 

Next  is  Mr.  John  A.  Bef^c  and  Mrs.  Beck. 
Both  Endowment  trusteM,  and  Mr.  Beck 
until  recently  was  president  of  Houston's 
Boehck  Engineering  Company.  Next  is  Mr. 
J.  Howard  Creekmore.  president  of  Houston 
Endowment,  a  long  time  business  associate 
of  Mr.  Heyne  and  Mr.  Jonasw  and  an  attorney 
for  Commerce  Company.  With  him  is  Mrs. 
Creekmore.  Ill  health  pr&vents  the  presence 
here  today  of  Endowment's  fifth  trustee, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Moore,  president  of  Bankers  Mort- 
gage Company  and  an  almost  lifetime  busi- 
ness associate  of  Mr.  Jesse  Jones.  Some  of 
Endowment's  trustees  whose  thought  and 
determination  went  Into  the  planning  of 
this  hall  are  unfortunately  no  longer  with 
OS.  They  are:  Mary  Glbbs  Jones,  l>eloved 
wife  of  Mr.  Jesse  .  .  .  Mt-  Fred  J.  Heyne, 
who  for  all  of  his  later  butAhess  life  held  Mr. 
Jones's  unrestricted  power  of  attorney  .  .  . 
Mr.  MUton  E.  Farthl^,  Mr.  Jones's 
nephew  .  .  .  Mr.  TUford  Jones,  a  rancher 
and  broadcaster,  n^o  Was  Bfr.  Jones's 
cousin. 

These  are  the  people  wao  thought  of  the 
haU  and  gave  it.  The  ar«hitects,  engineers 
and  builders  are  the  ones  who  took  the  gift 
and  made  it  reality. 

As  Chairman  of  Endowment's  Building 
Committee,  my  Job  is  alntost  over,  but  be- 
fore I  leave  It,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
quick  hand  of  thanks  to  ail  those  who  have 
played  such  an  import^at  part  In  the 
structure.  ...  I 

I  have  been  asked  man^  times  what  the 
trustees  of  Houston  Endowment  envisioned 
for  this  haU  .  .  .  what  rols  did  they  see  It 
playing  in  Houston's  future.  Was  it  built 
as  a  monument  to  Mr.  Juse  Jones,  and  If 
not,  what  was  it  built  for?  1 

l«t  me  see  If  I  can  sum'  tip  in  Just  a  few 
words  some  of  the  trustees  thinking  .  .  .  and 
I  feel  free  to  do  this  because  I,  too,  was  a 
trustee  at  the  time  the  idsa  of  the  hall  was 
conceived  and  the  offer  to  the  dty  made. 

The  trustees  did  not  bvild  this  hall  as  a 
monument  to  Jesse  Jones|  If  he  needed  a 
monument,  it  Is  already  here.  It  is  here  In 
the  ship  channel  that  brings  the  llf  eblood  of 
commerce  to  our  city,  for  which  he  worked  bo 
^ong  and  hard.  It  U  here  in  the  San  Jacinto 
Monument  that  was  his  |»anchlld.  It  is 
here  in  the  many  office  bxilldlngs  and  hotels 
he  built  in  the  city  he  loveS 

No,  the  trustees  did  not  buUd  It  as  a  monu- 
ment. \ 

Mayor  Cutrer  and  hU  C6tmcU  thought  it 
vould  be  appropriate  to  aommemorate  Mr. 
Jaies  by  naming  this  haQ  after  him.  and 
Houston  Endowment  had  ao  objections. 

The  trustees  visualized  tWs  hall  as  serving 
two  functions.  Houston  »»dly  needed  an- 
other concert  haU.  Touring  attractions  of 
Wst  entertainment,  as  well  as  artistic,  merit 
•We  not  coming  to  Houston  because  there 
*w  no  place  for  them  to  pisy.  During  much 
«  the  theater  season  regular  tenants  of  our 


existing  music  hall  such  as  the  symphony 
and  the  opera  kept  it  so  occupied  that  many 
road  show  attractions  skipped  Houston^  This 
was  a  very  practical  reason.  The  hall  filled  a 
civic  need  that  an  expanding  city  faced  with 
the  immediate  needs  for  more  streets,  more 
water,  more  police  and  firemen  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  fill  for  many  years.  But,  there 
was  another  reason  as  weU  .  .  .  one  not  as 
easily  expressed. 

The  trustees  hoped  the  hall  would  be  a 
catalyst  ...  a  sort  of  first  symbol  of  the 
future  of  our  area.  Few  cities  are  unique, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  claim  this  title  for 
Houston.  We  who  have  lived  here  all  our 
lives,  as  well  as  those  who  have  come  In  re- 
cently, are  all  conscious  of  the  throb  and  the 
excitement  of  a  growing,  confident  com- 
munity, and  a  city  that  has  room  for  every- 
one to  participate.  People  have  called  Hous- 
ton an  open  town  where  there  is  opportunity 
for  everyone,  and  I  think  they  are  right. 
Looking  back,  it  seems  we  have  come  far  and 
fast,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  we  are 
only  now  standing  on  the  threshold  of  even 
greater  things. 

There  Is  no  limit  to  man's  spirit,  and  there 
is  no  better  way  for  this  to  be  expressed  than 
through  the  arts.  This  hall  is  a  symbol  of 
this  freedom  of  man's  spirit,  and  Richard 
Llppold,  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
Sculptors,  was  asked  to  come  to  Houston  and 
bring  this  soaring  freedom  of  spirit  into 
focus  through  his  artistry.  How  very  for- 
tunate we  are  to  have  In  this  country  an 
artist  who  can  translate  emotion  into  mate- 
rial. We  all  thank  you  Mr.  Llppold,  for  this 
magnificent  work  you  have  placed  In  this 
building.  It  brings  with  It  the  feeUng  of  ex- 
citement and  participation  which  is  the 
most  Important  part  of  any  theater. 

This  hall  Is  here  to  be  used  and  enjoyed. 
We  hope  all  of  you,  as  weU  as  all  Houstonlans 
and  its  visitors,  do  so. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennesf «.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michlgj  n  [Mr. 
Vivian]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Teimessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer  to- 
day I  was  imavoidably  detained  during 
my  return  from  my  district  to  Washing- 
ton, by  a  mechanical  failure  of  the  air- 
craft on  which  I  was  scheduled  to  travel, 
Northwest  Airlines  flight  No.  318.  As  a 
consequence,  I  was  not  present  for  the 
votes  on  H.R.  15440.  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling-  Act,  and  on  H.R.  17558,  the 
act  to  authorize  test  of  nuclear-fueled 
water-desalting  plants.  Had  I  been 
present,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  both. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  SKEPTICISM 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vivian]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thl« 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  columnist 
James  Reston,  a  newsman  widely  re- 
spected in  Washington,  has  uncommon 
comprehension  of  and  knowledge  of  the 
forces  which  mold  national  and  world 
events.  In  his  news  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  October  1,  Mr.  Reston  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  President 
Johnson  is  driven  by  a  sincere  and  deep- 
rooted  desire  to  end  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, but  that  the  President  in  being 
buffeted  daily  by  persons  who  ask  for  an 
unlimited  unleashing  of  American  mili- 
tary power.  He  warns  us,  our  allies,  suid 
our  adversaries,  that  unless  the  Presi- 
dent receives  positive  responses  to  his 
overtures  to  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnam  for  a  rational  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  political  pressures  in 
these  United  States  may  force  Irrational 
reactions. 

Mr.  Reston's  column  speaks  to  all  na- 
tional leaders  interested  in  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  Vietnam  war;  I  hope 
they  listen.  Mr.  Reston's  column,  en- 
titled "The  Tragedy  of  Skepticism."  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  2, 19661 

WASHINaTON:    THK   TRAGEDY    Of    SKKPTICISIC 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washimcton,  October  1. — The  official  pro- 
posals for  a  peace  In  Vietnam  have  had  a 
cool  reception  In  the  world,  not  becaiise 
they  are  unfair  or  imrealistlc,  but  simply 
because  they  are  not  believed. 

Likewise,  next  month's  Asian  conference 
In  ManUa  has  been  dismissed  rather  cas- 
ually, not  because  an  Asian  conference  Is 
unimportant,  but  because  this  one  seems 
to  have  been  arranged  in  Washington  for 
domestic  political  purposes  as  much  as  any- 
thing else. 

If  these  things  are  true,  as  I  believe  they 
are,  we  are  In  trouble.  Even  the  most  pow- 
erful Government  cannot  be  effective  if  it  Is 
not  trusted,  if  thoughtful  and  disinterested 
men,  including  our  friends  and  allies,  are 
always  scanning  our  official  statements  and 
actions  for  some  unstated  motive  other  than 
the  one  given. 

JOHNSON'S  BATTLE 

Yet  this  is  what  is  happening  In  the  world 
today  and  it  Is  a  tragedy.  For  despite  all  the 
blunders,  ambiguities,  and  misleading  state- 
nwnts  out  of  here  on  Vietnam  In  the  past, 
the  simple  truth  now  Is  that  Presld^it 
Johnson  is  searching  sincerely  for  an  hon- 
orable settlement  of  that  war. 

He  is  prepared  for  a  cease-fire  and  a 
phased  withdrawal  of  all  combatants  In 
Vietnam;  he  Is  willing  to  dismantle  the 
American  bases  in  that  peninsula;  he  is  In 
favor  of  the  neutralization  of  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  and  he  is  prepared  to  let  the 
peoples  of  South  and  North  Vietnam  decide 
their  own  political  future,  even  If  this  means 
a  coalition  with  the  Communists  or  even  a 
Communist  Government. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  influential  men 
within  the  Johnson  Administration  who  are 
not  willing  to  go  this  far.  There  has  been 
a  sharp  dispute  about  It  within  the  Cabinet, 
and  some  officials  here.  Including  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  still  feel  that  the  sacrifices 
of  the  past  and  the  strategic  demands  of 
the  future  In  Southeast  Asia  will  be  lost  In 
so  risky  an  accommodation.  But  President 
Johnson  has  made  his  decision.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  risks  and  decided  for  a  compro- 
mise settlement,  and  this  is  the  tragic  irony: 
he  has  not  been  able  to  convince  the  enemy; 
he  has  not  convinced  that  spare,  moralistic 
Huguenot,  Couve  de  Murville,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister;  and  he  has  not  even  con- 
vinced our  old  friends  In  Britain. 
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The  coQS«quenee«  of -this  «r«  very  serioiu. 
Ooasldw'  th«  raacUon  of  former  President 
Mnenhowr,  wboae  views  could  have  a  more 
profoxind  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Vlet- 
DAin  war  tban  all  of  tbe  oiplnlona  expressed 
in  tbe  United  Nationa  over  tbe  last  two 
weeks.  Dee  was  originally  oi^>osed  to  Amer^ 
lean  Involvement  In  a  land  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Wben  his  own  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foater  Dulles,  and  bis  own  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Rad- 
ford, suggested  American  intervention  to  res- 
cue the  French  in  the  critical  battle  of 
ZXenbicnphu  and  bold  Southeast  Asia  for 
the  West,  the  two  major  opponents  of  Amer- 
ican intervention  were  Lyndon  Johnson,  then 
Democratic  Leader  in  the  Senate,  and  Rich- 
ass  RvssBX,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Owilo—  Committee.  And  President  Eisen- 
hower agreed  then,  not  with  his  own  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  chairman  of  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs,  but  with  Johnson  and  Rubhkix. 

Yet  Mr.  Eisenhower  came  out  this  week 
In  Chicago  for  using  whatever  force  is  neces- 
sary to  win  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam. 
He  would  not  even  rule  out  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons  to  achieve  this  objective. 
It  was  a  mad  proposal,  made  by  an  old  man 
on  btiuU  of  hie  Ooldwaterish  brother  Ed- 
gar, who  wants  to  be  re-elected  to  the  H- 
llnois  I^eglslature,  but  it  should  not  be  light- 
ly dismissed. 

TBS  PamMT  OAMGKBS 

For  if  Preddent  Johnson's  c^ers  of  a  com- 
promise settlement  in  Vietnam  are  rejected 
by  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  he  is  then  being  tirged  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  even  goaded  by 
Eisenhower  to  go  all  the  way  for  a  military 
victory,  the  proepect  is  for  an  even  more 
savage  war  in  Vietnam,  even  at  the  ilak  of 
intervention  by  Communist  China.  In 
Amertcan  political  terms,  all  the  press,  all 
the  academicians,  and  all  the  Senators  who 
want  a  compromise  settlement  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  stand  out  against  a  political 
and  rejected  Johnson,  supported  by  Elsen- 
hower. 

The  danger  of  the  present  sltuatio.3  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Believe  him  or  not.  President 
Johnson  is  the  ally  and  not  the  opponent  of 
those  who  want  an  honorable  settlement  in 
Vietnam.  But  if  be  is  rejected  even  by  so 
sensitive  a  man  as  the  French  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, and  forced  to  choose  between  de  Gaulle's 
proposals  of  a  humiliating  American  surren- 
der and  Eiaanhower's  proposal  for  an  all-out 
military  victory,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
choose  tbe  safe  political  alternative,  which  is 
Elsenhower's. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  doubts  of  the 
colonial  nations,  and  of  the  officials  in 
Hanoi  and  elsewhere  who  have  suffered  un- 
der colonialism  in  the  past.  They  simply 
cannot  believe  that  the  United  States  would 
fight  such  a  savage  war  for  a  principle, 
rather  than  tor  commercial  or  military  ad- 
vantage; but  this  just  happens  to  be  the 
American  position.  President  Johnson  is 
suffering  from  the  disadvantages  of  his  po- 
litical techniques.  He  Is  trying  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam,  but  bis  enemies  and  even  his  allies, 
having  observed  all  of  his  political  manipu- 
latloDs  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  do  not 
reaUy  believe  him.  And  In  their  dlsbeUef, 
tliey  are  now  on  the  point  of  creating  pre- 
cisely the  holocaust  they  think  they  are  try- 
ing to  avoid. 

A  BSACHtNO  oxrr 

It  Is,  admittedly,  partly  tbe  President's 
fa\Ut.  He  has  put  political  tactics  above 
principle,  and  the  reaction  against  his  politi- 
cal manipulations  has  set  in,  but  on  Viet- 
nam he  is  reaching  out  to  his  enemies  and 
his  alllee  for  an  honorable  settlement,  and 
If  be  Is  rejected  now,  particularly  after 
Elsenhower's  support  for  a  military  "victory." 
Vietnam  will  prc^bly  become  even  more  of 
a  tragedy  than  It  has  to  b*. 
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A  STORY  BLOWN  ALL  OUT  Or 
PROPORTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Faknslxt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.PARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Rkcord  an  article 
by  Mr.  William  Drummond  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Courier-Journal  of  Louis- 
ville. Ky..  on  September  22,  1966: 
A  Sto«t  Blown  Aix  Oot  of  Profoktion — 

MXNOB  SHOOrXNO  BSCAUkRD  BT  NKWS  BfXSIA 
IlfTO  UaJOB  RACIAI.  iMCIDDrr 

(By  William  Drummond) 

Early  last  Sunday  morning  a  shot  was  fired 
at  36th  and  Broadway  that  may  have  been 
heard  around  the  world. 

The  Police  Department's  release  of  unsub- 
stantiated information,  combined  with  re- 
porting by  a  radio  station  and  a  major  wire 
service,  escalated  the  Incident  into  what 
people  all  over  the  country  thought  was  a 
major  racial  incident. 

What  happened  was  this.  Two  NegroM — 
a  19-year-old  and  a  26- year-old — were  stand- 
iJJJ'  uu  Ohe  comer  of  35th  and  Broadway 
about  3  ajn.  They  said  they  were  fired  upon 
by  a  shotgun  from  a  passing  car. 

Neither  man  was  serioiuly  wounded,  al- 
though the  26-year-old  was  hospitalized. 

"We  were  taUdng."  the  IB-year-oId  told 
police.  "We  had  Just  bought  a  pop  and  some 
white  boys  came  past  and  they  said,  'Niggers, 
go  home.'  We  told  them  to  freeze  it,  just 
like  that,  and  they  kept  on  going. 

"And  they  came  back  and  they  said.  'White 
power,  nlggera.'  and  they  shot  us.  Just  like 
that,"  he  said. 

However,  holes  showed  up  in  the  19-year- 
old's  account  of  the  shooting. 

Capt.  E.  V.  Taylor  of  the  Louisville  police 
said  that  the  a6-yaar-old  said  that  he  had 
not  heard  any  shout  of  "White  power." 

Taylor  said  that  some  witnesses  had  con- 
firmed that  the  car's  riders  were  white,  but 
other  witnesses  said  they  oould  not  tell,  and 
these  witnesses  said  that  the  riders  could 
liave  been  Negro. 

Furthermore,  the  26-year-old  has  a  police 
record  including  19  arrests,  ranging  from  dis- 
orderly conduct  to  robbery.  Taylor  said  that 
the  police  record  was  no  license  for  someone 
to  shoot  at  the  man,  but  "you  want  to  know 
the  type  of  people  you  are  deaUng  with." 

Police  regulations  say  the  ranking  police- 
men In  charge  Is  to  release  information  on 
crimes.    This  procedure  was  not  followed. 

ONTO  THK  AIM  WAVXS 

"This  thing  is  actually  our  fault,"  said  a 
Louisville  policeman  who  asked  not  to  be 
Identified.  "One  of  the  fellows  down  there 
gave  the  facts  verbatim,  facts  that  were  ir- 
responsibly said  with  no  actual  backing  up. 

"We  don't  know  exactly  what  was  said  or 
how  it  was  said.  The  words  'white  power' 
came  into  it.  and  that's  inflammatory,  it 
wouldn't  take  many  quotes  like  that  to  kick 
this  thing  off." 

A  newsman  for  radio  station  WAKT,  Ste- 
phen L.  Baron,  phoned  the  police  at  10:16 
a.m.  and  was  given  the  story — along  with  the 
unsubstantiated  facts.  Beginning  at  10:6fi 
ajn.  and  for  at  least  six  later  hourly  broad- 
casts. Baron  gave  this  report  on  the  air : 

"Two  Negroes  were  wounded  early  this 
morning  by  a  shotgun  blast  trom  a  passing 
car  reportedly  containing  whites  who  had 
shouted  "White  power' . . ." 

The  usual  WAKT  taohnlque  on  its  news 
broadcasts  is  to  invigorate  reports  by  insert- 


ing beeping  noises  and  having  the  newsman 
use  a  hurried,  urgent  tone. 

The  WAKT  broadcast  wa»i  evidently  moni- 
tored by  other  radio  stations.  The  signal 
reaches  as  far  north  as  Indianapolis  and  at 
far  east  as  Cincinnati. 

The  United  Press  International  bureau  in 
Louisville  phoned  the  police  shortly  before 
noon  and  was  given  the  story  by  Det.  Roy  B. 
Myers  of  the  homicide  bureau. 

At  12:35  pjn.,  under  an  "tu^ent"  heading, 
the  UPI  sent  out  this  dispatch  over  its  Ken- 
tucky radio  wire : 

"Louisville  police  said  today  two  young 
men  were  gunned  down  by  a  carload  of  white* 
screaming,  'White  power' 

"Police  said  the  men  said  they  were  stand- 
ing on  a  downtown  Louisville  street  when  a 
car  pulled  by  with  several  white  men  scream- 
ing at  them  and  firing  the  shotgun  .  .  ." 

The  UPI  story  neglected  to  say  when  the 
shooting  took  place  and  thus  gave  the  Im- 
pression that  it  had  happened  in  daylight. 

Thirty-fifth  street  is  not  downtown. 

At  1:80,  UPI  issued  a  reworded  dispatch 
identifying  the  two  men  shot  at  as  Negroes. 

As  late  as  4:30  pjn.,  UPI  was  saying  that 
one  of  the  men  was  in  "serious"  condition, 
although  General  Hospital  since  about  noon 
had  listed  his  condition  as  satisfactory,  a 
later  UPI  story  said  the  shooting  took  place 
in  the  East  End,  which  it  described  as  "pre- 
dominantly Negro."  The  episode  of  course, 
took  place  in  the  West  End. 

IMQinUXS  TO  OTRXB  WIEB  SERVICE 

Tbe  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Louisville 
received  calls  from  member  radio  stations 
asking  for  InfcHmation  on  the  shooting. 

At  1 :40  pjn.  The  AP  sent  out  this  dispatch 
over  its  Kentucky  radio  wire : 

"Two  Negro  pedestrians  at  Louisville  were 
shot  and  wounded  early  this  morning  as  they 
walked  toward  their  homes  in  the  clty'i 
West  End.  The  two  told  police  they  wet* 
shot  at  from  a  oar  whose  occupants  yelled 
'White  power'  as  the  auto  passed.  The 
wounded  men  were  not  hurt  seriously." 

Nevertheless,  the  story  set  in  motion  by 
WAKT  and  UPI  gathered  momentum. 

Calls  started  coming  in  to  the  police  and 
The  Courier -Journal  first  from  civic  leaden. 

Dr.  Maurice  Rabb,  president  of  Louisville 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  called  the 
paper  to  Inquire  about  the  story  and  said  tbst 
he  bad  bad  calls  from  other  NAACP  memben 
who  expressed  concern  and  worry. 

J.  Manalr  Tydlngs,  executive  director  of  the 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  Human  Re- 
lations Commission,  called  to  say  that  he  bad 
heard  from  persons  who  were  disturbed  about 
what  they  had  heard. 

Off-duty  reporters  and  photograpben 
called  in  to  see  if  the  paptr  needed  extn 
help  to  handle  the  "trouble." 

The  Rev.  James  C.  Maloney,  chairman  of 
the  Area  Council  on  Religion  and  Race  wai 
phoned  by  a  Negro  minister  who  complained 
to  him  about  the  WAKT  broadcast. 

Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Maloney  phoned  the  station 
and  got  no  answer.  (Baron,  the  newsman, 
said  he  was  not  answering  the  phone  that 
Sunday). 

TKBU    WAS    XOBOOT    AT    ROHX 

In  desperation,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maloney 
drove  down  to  the  WAKT  studios  at  the 
Kentucky  Home  Life  Building.  He  fotind 
the  door  locked  and  nobody  would  answer. 

He  went  from  there  to  police  headquarten 
aroTind  3:30  pjn.  and  spoke  to  Capt.  Taylor. 

Taylor  tried  to  phone  WAKT,  but  Bann 
still  was  not  answering. 

Taylor  then  got  in  touch  with  WHAS, 
WAVE,  WKLO  and  WLOU,  the  latter  a  sta- 
tion catering  to  the  Negro  community. 

WliOU  had  come  on  the  air  with  a  bulletm 
as  soon  as  It  received  tbe  first  UPI  trans- 
mlaston.  It  used  the  UPI  version  without 
changes,  aooordlng  to  Winston  (Skip) 
Thompson,  the  newsman  who  was  on  duty. 


WAVE  radio,  adoordlngito  Oerald  8.  Ad- 
ktns.  a  newsman,  did  not  vse  the  story  untU 
5:05  pjn.  and  used  this  version: 

"Louisville  police  said  the  shooting  of  two 
Negroes  in  the  West  End  early  this  morning 
was  not  a  racial  incident  at  all  but  a  very 
run-of-the-miU  altercation.  The  two  men 
trtio  were  woimded  claimed  they  were  hit 
by  a  shotgun  blast  fired  finm  a  car  full  of 
whites  who  also  claimed  their  assailants 
yelled  "Wblte  power*  before  driving  away. 
Police  claim  this  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
truth."  I 

AdUns  said  that  they  [4id  not  use  the 
story  until  called  by  Capt.  FTaylor. 

WHAS  radio  did  not  know  atx>ut  the 
shooting,  according  to  newsman  David 
Qeorge,  until  listeners  who  had  heard  it  over 
another  station  called  in  to  inquire. 

George  said  that  Maurice  Perklnson,  the 
annoimcer  on  duty,  caUed  the  police  and 
wrote  his  version.  Oeorge  said  that  the 
acilpt  of  the  first  broadoatt  had  been  acci- 
dentally destroyed  (contrary  to  federal  reg- 
ulations), but  Oeorge  said  that  WHAS  had 
specified  the  race  of  the  wounded  men  and 
Included  the  claim  about  the  shout  of 
"White  power,"  without  mention  of  the 
police's  skepticism  of  the  «id(X>unt. 

WKLO  first  went  on  the  air  at  12:37  with 
the  story  of  the  shooting,  having  fo\md  out 
about  it  from  the  UPI  re]^rt.  according  to 
news  director  Allen  Bryan. 

But  Bryan  said  that  his  aewsman  did  not 
use  the  UPI  version  but  called  the  police  and 
note  tills  script: 

Twenty-six-year-old — rehiains  In  fair  to 
serious  condition  at  Oeneril  Hospital  in  the 
recovery  room.  He  was  the  victim  of  an  am- 
buah  shooting  just  after  3  a.m.  at  35th  and 
Broadway.  Police  say  a  oar  with  several 
persons  inside  pcused  the  comer,  yelled 
"White  power"  and  opened;  fire  with  a  shot- 
gun. ..."  I 

KcrwosKs  nrro  rla  act 

All  four  ot  the  stations  Taylor  called  agreed 
to  modify  their  broadcasts  to  include  the 
Police  Department's  statement  that  the 
shooting  was  not  racially  motivated  and  that 
many  of  the  facts  previoiBly  released  were 
questionable,  the  shout  of  "White  power"  in 
particular. 

However,  by  then,  tbe  broadcasting  net- 
rorks  in  New  Tork  had  goliten  word  of  the 
shooting.  Several  sources  have  said  that 
tbe  New  Tork  people  erroneously  thought 
that  the  shooting  had  occurred  in  open  day- 
light and  that  someone  ha<t  died. 

They  asked  at  least  two  television  net- 
work afflllatee  here,  WHAS  (jColumbla  Broad- 
casting System)  and  WCKT  (American 
Broadcasting  Co.)  to  pre^e  "feeds"  for 
nationwide  presentation. 

WLKT  went  ahead  and  filmed  a  56-second 
Interview  with  the  19-year<-old  victim,  who 
described  bis  version  of  the  shooting.  The 
Interview  was  shown  locall|r  on  the  11  pjn. 
news. 

CSS   STTAOBB   A   E^^tKAT 

ABC  network  did  not  uiae  the  film  seg- 
ment; nevertheless,  Kenneth  F.  Rowland, 
WIKT's  news  director,  atul  felt  justified  In 
•bowing  the  interview:  | 

"If  somebody  wants  to  make  tbe  charge 
that  in  other  words  If  sotiethlng  like  this 
lappens  and  it  is  used  at  aU,  printed  or 
iMd  or  anything,  that  is  ii^anunatory,  well 
I M  a  newsman  strongly  di4agree.  My  point 
l«  that  if  it  happened,  it  halOMnedl" 

CBS  lost  interest,  David  |  Oeorge  said,  fw 
two  reasons:  i 

"First  of  all  when  they  found  out  that 
't  *«s  nothing  more  than  a  regular  Satur- 
My  tight  fracas.  (Second)  They  were  very 
•urprlsed  to  find  tliat  it  had  happened  at  3 
»Jn.  In  the  morning.  They  thought  It  bad 
MPpened  in  daylight." 

However,  Robert  McNeU  of  the  National 
wotdcastlng    Co.'s    news    Oepartment,    In- 


cluded A  report  of  the  shooting,  with  the 
"White  power"  shout,  on  the  nationwide 
Prank  McGee  Report  Sunday  evening. 

Then  the  calls  started  com.ing  Into  The 
Courier-Journal  again,  this  time  from  pri- 
vate citizens  who  had  become  alarmed. 

ShorUy  after  4  pjn.  the  AP  story  was  sent 
out  nauonwlde,  along  with  this  statement: 
"Police  said  a  Negro  man  who  saw  the  shoot- 
ing told  them  he  thought  the  car's  occupants 
were  Negroes." 

Finally,  the  UPI  toned  down  its  earlier 
version. 

"Two  Negro  men  were  wounded  in  Louls- 
viUe's  West  End  early  today  when  the  occu- 
pants of  a  passing  car  fired  a  shotgun  at 
them.  .  .  .  Police  gave  conflicting  accounts 
of  the  shooting.  .  .  ." 

The  UPI  dispatch  went  on  to  say  that  Capt 
Taylor  denied  that  the  term  "White  power" 
had  been  used.  Capt.  Taylor  said  later  that 
he  did  not  deny  that  the  shout  was  made, 
but  said  that  there  were  conflicting  reports. 

Although  this  corrected  version  was  sent 
across  the  country,  there  is  no  way  to  tell 
whether  it  reached  the  same  audience  that 
heard  tbe  earUer  version. 

The  story  was  on  the  front  page  of  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  One  Louisville  news- 
man said  that  a  friend  of  his  in  California 
had  asked  him  about  the  "race  riot"  that 
took  place  in  Louisville. 

Col.  Joseph  G.  Glass,  Louisville's  safety 
director,  admitted  that  the  police  were  in 
error  in  giving  out  such  potentially  inflam- 
matory information  tintu  it  had  been 
checked  out. 

AIX    HAD   BASIC   rACTS 

WAKT  newsman  Baron,  who  also  Is  a  law 
student  at  the  University  of  Louisville,  was 
asked  if  he  considered  his  broadcast  to  be 
Inflammatory,  and  if  possibly  Negroes  might 
be  aroused  by  it. 

"Well,  sure  they  would  get  mad,"  he  re- 
plied. "If  you  hanged  two  Catholics  at 
Poiutb  and  Broadway,  the  Catholics  would 
get  mad.  If  an  Interest  group  gets  annoyed 
at  the  facts,  it's  too  bad.  There's  \m- 
pleasantness  In  the  news— that's  show 
bia.  .  .  ." 

As  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maloney  observed,  smaU, 
highly  puhUclzed  incidents  like  this  shoot- 
ing triggered  racial  strife  in  other  places. 

Allen  Bryan,  news  director  of  WKLO  said 
"Everybody  bad  basically  the  same  Informa- 
tion, factually  speaking.  It  was  a  matter  of 
what  was  done  with  it  and  what  wording 
was  used  and  so  forth." 

WKLO  refused  to  use  the  UPI  version,  al- 
though that  is  the  only  wire  service  it  re- 
ceives, Bryan  said. 

The  WKLO  story  never  specified  the  vic- 
tims' race  and  lowered  the  prominence  of 
the  "White  power"  shout. 

The  Courier-Journal  on  Monday  used  a 
three-inch  story  on  the  shooting  and  placed 
it  on  page  11  of  the  first  section  under  a 
two-line,  two-column  heading  of  30  oomt 
type.  ^ 

"Two  men  were  wounded  by  a  shotgun 
blast  as  they  stood  on  the  corner  of  35th  and 
Broadway  about  3  a.m.  yesterday,  police  re- 
ported. Neither  man  was  seriouslv  in- 
jured. ..."  ' 

The  story  went  on  to  identify  the  men 
Three  paragraphs  from  the  end,  the  story 
said,  ".  .  .  and  .  .  .,  who  are  Negroes,  told 
poUce  the  occupanU  of  the  car  shouted. 
'White  power!' " 

Monday's  Louisville  Times  used  about  lU, 
Inches  on  the  shooting. 


LEAVE  OFABSENC!E 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoNCAUo,  for  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 3>  on  account  of  official  boslDeM. 


Mr.  *fvcK.  (ai^e  requesf  of  Mr.  Smith 
of  Virginia) .  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  CooLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr.: 
PouNTAiK),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain)  ,  for  today,  on  acooimt  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  Pbppei^  (at  Uie  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Fountain)  .  for  October  3  and  4,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fountain),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Waggonwer).  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Mackie  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELL),  for  October  3,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permlssicm  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  Q)ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoBTon)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mjt/tra  of  Alabama,  for  10  min- 
utes, on  October  5. 

Mr.  Pickle,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  concerning  the  im- 
portation of  rivets,  screws,  and  bolts  into 
the  United  States  and  to  include  tables. 

Mr.  HoLinxLD  following  his  opening 
remarks  on  the  bill  S.  3807  and  to  in- 
clude statistical  information  and  tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morton)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.MizE. 

Mr.  Brookfielo. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOBNSON  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  MuBFHY  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  C?ELLxi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Henderson. 
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SENATE  «TT.r.  referred 


October  3,  1966  I  October  S,  1966 


A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  ti- 
tle was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  iinder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  3808.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vetwans'  Be. 
adjiutment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  In  order  to 
authorize  the  payment  of  educatloniU  aa- 
■iaUnce  allowances  under  chapter  34  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  for  the  month  of 
June  1966  In  the  case  of  eligible  veterans  who 
began  a  summer  course  of  education  before 
June  1.  18M,  but  completed  such  course  be- 
fore June  30,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  WTT.T.  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  3830.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNBAENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.)  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  October  4, 
1966,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clanse  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2772.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  a 
possible  violation  of  section  8679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended;  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  64  Stat.  788;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Appr(q>rlatlons. 

2279.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
cft  Defense  (InstaUatlona  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  10(d)  of  th«  Small 
B\islne«s  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Coiunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2774.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  transmlttlJig  a  re- 
port on  followup  review  of  the  man&gement 
of  aircraft  engines  used  In  ground  training 
programs.  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2775.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  to  provide 
certain  services  in  Grand  Teton  National 
Park.  Wyo.,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  371,  as 
amended  by  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Ccmunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

3776.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  flrat  report  on  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  fA 
1965.  pursuant  to  section  10(a)  of  the  act 
(79  Stat.  895);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2777.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant, 
MlUtary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  of  the' 
U.S_A.,  transmitting  an  audit  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  81,  1966,  pursuant  to 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3778.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  trananUttlng  a  report  of  operations 
by  Federal  departments  and  establishments 
In  connection  with  the  bonding  of  officers 
and  employees  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  14(e)  at  the  act  of  August  9,  1955 
(6  va.C.  14);  to  tb«  OommlttM  on  Post 
OOce  and  ClTll  Servloe. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966,  the  following  bills  were  re- 
ported on  October  1, 1966: 

Mr.  JARMAN:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  3398.  An  act 
to  amend  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling  Act  to  ban  hazardous  toys  and  arti- 
cles Intended  for  children,  and  other  articles 
so  hazardoiu  as  to  be  dangerous  In  the 
household  regardless  of  labeling,  and  to 
apply  to  unpackaged  articles  intended  for 
household  use,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  2186).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Bfr.  JARMAN:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  B.R.  3348.  A  bill 
to  authorize  a  3-year  program  of  grants  for 
construction  of  veterinary  medical  educa- 
tion facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  2167) .  Referred  to 
the  CommlUee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  16474.  A  bill 
to  protect  the  public  health  by  amending 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  consolidate  certain  provisions  assuring  the 
safety  and  effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  2188).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MACDONALD:  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  17285. 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  T*x 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  3169).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  8113.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies  for 
maintenance  of  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams In  addition  to  present  authority  for 
grants  to  develop,  establish,  or  imix'ove  such 
programs;  make  the  use  of  aiq>r(^irlatlon8 
under  the  act  more  flexible  by  consoUdatlng 
the  appropriation  authorizations  under 
the  act  and  deleting  the  provision  limiting 
the  total  of  grants  for  support  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  programs  to  30  percent  of  the 
total  approprUtlon  for  any  year;  extend  the 
diu-atlon  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
act;  and  for  other  purposes  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  3170).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

B4r.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  14355.  A  blU 
to  amend  the  Rallro&d  Retirement  Act  of 
1937,  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act 
to  make  certain  technical  changes,  to  pro- 
vide for  survivor  benefits  to  children  ages  18 
to  31,  Inclusive,  and  for  other  piupoeee;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  3171).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

(Submitted  on  October  3,  1966] 

Mr.  O'BRIEN:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affalra.  H.R.  17606.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  30,  1964,  as  amended,  pro- 
vMlag  for  tlM  contlnuanoe  of  civil  govern- 


ment for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  2173).  Referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  aiui 
Means.  HJl.  6413.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  of  wine  from  bonded  wine  cellars 
without  payment  of  tax,  when  rendered  un- 
fit  for  beverage  use;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No.  3173) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  at  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  11766.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1234  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954- 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  3174) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MULTER:  Committee  of  Conference. 
HJl.  8136.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
broader  coverage,  improved  standards  of 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  compensation 
protection,  and  improved  means  of  enforce- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2175).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resoluticms  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY : 

HJl.  18141.  A  bill  to  make  siuplus  Federal 
property  available  to  sanitation  districts  and 
certain  other  public  agencies  engaged  in  e«- 
sentlal  public  health  functions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  18142.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 

HJl.  18143.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  23,  1966  (ch.  376,  69  Stat.  368); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affalnk 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HJl.  18144.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  the  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-  and  1 -percent  floors,  of  medical 
expenses  inciured  for  the  care  of  Individuals 
66  years  of  age  and  over;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  18145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961  (76  SUt.  733);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

HJl.  18146.  A  bill  to  amend  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increaw 
from  $300  to  $500  the  monthly  combat  pay 
exclusion  for  commissioned  officers  serving  In 
combat  zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 

HJl.  18147.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses  In- 
curred In  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HECKLER: 

HJl.  18148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma: 

HJl.  18149.  A  bin  to  make  the  antitrust 
laws  a^d  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
applicable  to  the  organized  professional 
team  sports  of  baseball,  football,  basketball. 
and  hockey  and  to  limit  the  applicability  of 
such  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects  of 
the  organized  professional  team  sports  of 
baseball,   football,    basketbaU,   and   hockey. 


to  the  Committee 


and  for  other  purposes; 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KREBS: 
H.R.  18160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  piuposes.  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain disabled  Individuals,  for  the  expeiues  of 
maintaining  and  operating  their  automo- 
biles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HR.  18151.  A  bill  to  amend  section  363(b) 
of   the    Conuntmlcatlons    Act    of    1934,    as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.     1 1 

By  Mr.  MORTON:  | 
HR.  18153.  A  blU  to  aitaend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  td  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  laryngectomy;  to  the 
Cooimlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HR.  18163.  A  bin  to  provide  payments  to 
producers  in  comblnatloti  with  purchases 
and  loans  as  a  means  at,  price  support  to 
producers  to  maintain  a  supply  of  dairy 
products  adjusted  to  the  demand  therefor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ag^culture. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON:      . 
H.R.  18154.    A  bill  to  ani$nd  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prdhlbit  travel  or  use 
of  any  facility  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  intent  to  incite  a  riot  or  other 


CapL  Harry  H.  Diatm^re,  of  Pbbxsb- 
tawney, 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 


violent  civil  disturbance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H  H.  18156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  special  class  of 
postal  field  service  positions  with  reduced 
weight-lifting  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
HJl.  18156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that,  for 
purposes  of  section  370  thereof,  certain  In- 
come is  to  be  Included  as  Income  from  a 
trade  or  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
HJl.  18157.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  giving  local  communities  more 
control  over  certain  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tions, and  of  providing  for  Independent  re- 
view of  certain  acquisitions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  \ 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
'B.J.  Res.  1313.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  1037.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  apply  certain  re- 


strictions, regulations,  and  limitations  to 
foreign  nationals  seeking  to  do  business  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.  Res.  1040.  Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures Incurred  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct  to-be  paid  from 
the  continguent  fund  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  CALLAN: 
HJl.  18158.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dessouky 

Ahmad  Dessouky;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PINO: 
HJl.  18160.  A  bill  fc«-  the   relief  of   Anna 
Montalto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
HJl.  18160.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
F.  Calaguas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.R.  18161.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
CapoceUl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EtEMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   PKHNSTLVMTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP]  lESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
^leaker,  a  report  which  caused  the  peo- 
ple of  Punxsutawn^,  Pa.,  to  take  great 
pride  was  the  report  that  a  US.  Navy 
doctor,  with  the  aid  of  an  enlisted  man 
who  was  an  explosive  expert,  had  last 
we^  removed  a  live  60 -millimeter  mor- 
tar round  from  the  body  of  a  Vietnam 
KMer,  in  a  barehanded  operation. 

It  Is  reported  the  round  was  a  foot 
long  and  had  rli^>ed  through  the  left 
shoulder  and  buried  itself  deep  in  his 
rib  cage  during  battle  etirlier  in  the  day. 

This  operation  was  performed  by  Navy 
C«)t.  Harry  H.  Dinsmore,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Dinsmore,  808  East 
Mahoning  Street,  Punxsutawney. 

Members  of  Congress  $hould  be  vitally 
interested  in  Captain  Dinsmore,  as  his 
record  shows  he  joined  the  Navy  20  years 
ago  while  a  sophomore  at  Georgetown 
University  here  in  the  District.  He  c<Mn- 
Pleted  his  medical  training  and  has 
served  at  naval  hospitals  all  over  the 
United  States  and  very  recently  was  at- 
tMhed  to  the  hospital  at  our  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  &t  Annapolis,  Md. 

Those  of  us  who  are  at  home  In  the 
States  and  receive  woro  of  a  heroic 
a»d  like  that  performiad  by  C^;>tain 
otoonore  feel  proud  of  the  members  of 
par  armed  services  and  it  firmly  cements 
taUB  the  Arm  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
ca serviceman  is  the  greatest  and  finest 
in  the  world  today. 


It  has  been  reported  that  when  Cap- 
tain Dinsmore  retires  from  service  in  the 
UJ3.  Navy  that  he  plans  to  return  to 
Punxsutawney  and  enter  into  the  private 
practice  of  medicine.  He  has  already 
purchased  a  home  in  Punxsutawney  and 
his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  four 
children,  are  presently  living  there 
awaiting  the  return  of  their  famous  hus- 
band and  father. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress join  with  me  in  extending  our 
wannest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  Captain  Dinsmore  and  his  assistants. 
I  am  also  sure  that  Punxsutawney  will  be 
well  rewarded  in  the  future  to  have  this 
brilliant  young  surgeon  make  his  home 
in  their  city. 


time,  with  an  equally  significant  reduc- 
tion in  fare,  will  also  serve  to  strengthen 
further  the  ethnic,  social,  cultural,  and 
economic  bonds  between  our  two  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  It  Is  only  fit- 
ting that  we  salute  Mexlcana  Airlines 
and  particularly  Mr.  H.  Max  Healey  di- 
rector general  of  the  airlines,  for  seek- 
ing the  air  transport  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  that  now 
makes  this  possible. 

In  a  time  when  there  are  forces  from 
places  in  other  continents  and  in  other 
hemispheres  which  threaten  our  shores, 
it  is  milestones  like  this  new  air  link 
which  help  to  strengthen  the  ties  and 
link  more  closely  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere. 


Frst  Air  Link  Between  Pacific  Region  of 
Mexico  and  Southwest 


Indiana  Wants  a  Dnnes  National 
Lake«hore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  October  3,  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  that  effective  October  11 
Compania  Mexicana  de  Aviacion  will  ini- 
tiate regularly  scheduled  jet  service  be- 
tween the  city  of  Guadalajara,  capital  of 
the  progressive  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico, 
and  the  cities  of  San  Antonio  and  Dallas, 
thereby  establishing  the  first  direct  air 
link  between  the  important  Pacific  re- 
gion of  Mexico  and  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

This  new  service,  which  represents  a 
significant  reduction  in  elapsed  travel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HbN.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3.  1968 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  is 
scheduled  to  be  debated  in  the  House 
shortly.  The  people  of  Indiana  do  want 
this  lakeshore  and  the  great  majority 
are  looking  forward  to  its  passage.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  membership's  at- 
tention to  a  poll  recently  conducted  by 
our  colleague  John  Brademas.  Congress- 
man Brademas'  district  is  adjacent  to  the 
county  where  most  of  the  lakeshore  will 
lie  and  a  small  portion  of  its  extends  Into 
his  district.    The  following  is  one  of  10 
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Oeiober  3,  1966  I   October  3,  1966 


questions  dlstrlbated  to  every  household 
In  the  TtdrA  District  In  Indiana: 

Ho  you  favor  leglBlAtton  to  establish  both 
a  Deepwater  Port  and  a  Nattonal  inmes  Park 
OD  Lake  MlcMgan? 

The  result  showed  an  orerwhelming 
afflrmatiTe  response,  as  73.9  percent  fa- 
vored such  legislation,  18.9  percent  op- 
posed the  proposal,  and  7.2  percent  gave 
no  response.  Tha  people  of  Indiana 
want  a  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  I 
hope  that  we  might  get  from  the  mem- 
bership an  overwhelming  "aye"  vote. 


of  tt«  lauunigratioB 
Act  of  196S 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  ttWW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOTTSB  OF  BEPBBSSNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3, 19€6 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall, 
with  a  sense  of  humble  pride,  that  occa- 
sion, 1  year  ago  today,  when  I  witnessed 
the  signing  of  the  reform  amendments 
to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
The  true  spirit  of  equality,  so  steeped  in 
American  tradition,  became  part  of  our 
immigration  laws  that  day  replacing  na- 
tional origins,  after  over  40  years,  as  cri- 
teria for  selecting  Immigrants  to  the 
XThlted  States.  That  system,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  eulogize  it  today,  was  based 
on  the  fallacious  belief  that  the  place  of 
birth,  or  the  racial  origin  of  a  human 
being,  determined  the  quality  of  a  level 
of  man's  intelleot  or  his  moral  character, 
or  his  suitability  for  assimilation  into  our 
Nation  and  our  Great  Society. 

I  mention  this  discarded  system  only 
to  revel  in  its  repeal.  One  of  the  very 
first  speeches  I  made  in  this  Congress 
over  40  years  ago  was  directed  against 
the  national  origins  theory  devised  back 
in  1921.  Although  the  reform  was  a 
long  time  in  coming,  the  fruit  of  the 
lengthy  labor  is  sweet. 

The  legislation  enacted  last  year  was  a 
monumental  step  in  establishing  an  im- 
migration policy  consistent  with  our 
times  and  based  upon  a  man's  famUy  re- 
lationship and  value  to  the  United 
States. 

We  must  make  certain  that  this  legis- 
lation which  has  eliminated  discrimina- 
tion on  its  face  does  not  fortuitously  re- 
sult in  a  supine  discrimination. 

No  legislation  Is  without  imperfection. 
During  the  course  of  the  last  year,  cer- 
tain provisions  of  this  legislation  have 
raised  doubt  of  their  feasibility.  The 
provisions  requiring  a  labor  certification 
have  proved  to  be  a  burden,  both  on  the 
intending  immigrant  and  on  the  peti- 
tioning dtisen.  Provisions  setting  forth 
waiver  procedures  for  certain  grounds  of 
exdudablllty  are  inadequate.  We  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  law  in  (^;)eration. 
We  mmt  vme  our  legislative  machinery  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  and 
correeUons. 

I  herald  this  day  because  we  need  not. 
as  we  have  over  so  many  decades,  hide 


our  eyes  In  shame  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  for  the  way  we  admit  their 
people  to  our  country. 


Bnreaa  of  Ac  Badf  et  Moves  To  Corb 
Risiif  Labor  Costs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or  NOKTR  CJkMOLXKA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday,  October  3, 1986 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  civilian  employees  on  the 
Federal  pasrroll  has  been  rising  each 
month  for  more  than  5  years.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  Federal  employees  in 
August  this  year  was  12  percent  larger 
than  2  years  ago.  Undoubtedly  overtime 
in  several  departments  and  agencies  has 
also  increased  substantially. 

These  factors  apparenUy  have  had 
much  to  do  with  recent  action  by  the 
Director  ot  the  Budget.  Director 
Charles  Schultze,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  has  issued  Instructions  to  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies  directing  that  overtime  be  re- 
duced, that  employment  be  held  to  the 
level  of  June  30.  1966.  and  requesting  all 
departments  and  agencies  to  iiiu>rove 
the  utilization  of  their  manpower.  Due 
to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Selective  Service 
System  have  been  exempted  from  the 
overtime  and  ceiling  limitations. 

It  has  been  clearly  established, 
through  the  Manpower  Subcommittee's 
public  hearings,  inspections  at  Oovem- 
ment  installations,  and  other  means, 
that  restrictions  on  the  total  number  of 
civilian  Federal  employees  have  fre- 
quently resulted  in  the  use  of  ccMnbat- 
tralned  military  and/or  contractor  per- 
sonnel to  perform  work  of  the  type  that 
has  been  accomplished  historically  and 
successfully  more  economically  by  career 
civil  service  employees. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  dearly  indicated  that  the  use 
of  contracts  must  not  be  used  as  a  device 
to  avoid  compliance  with  civilian  ceil- 
ings. I  want  to  take  this  opportxmity  to 
concur  in  the  administration's  action. 

The  Manpower  Subcommittee  will 
continue  to  watch  with  active  Interest 
the  administration  of  this  new  policy. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  Hon.  Charles  L. 
Schultze,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  follows: 

SuBooMumxia  ok  BlAinrow^  or 
THx  ComcnrxB  or  Post  Qmct 
AiroCim.  SBtviuc, 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  3. 1999. 
Hon.  Chasues  L.  Scrttltes, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DjO. 

Dkab  Ma.  Ductob:  With  Interest  and  ap- 
proval 1  note  the  recent  actions  taken  by  the 
Administration  to  cut  down  on  overtime^ 
hold  the  Use  on  employment  and,  in  general, 
to  improve  the  utlUzatlon  of  manpower  in 
the  Federal  Government.  For  your  informa- 
tion. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  recent 
remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoose. 


The  experiences  over  the  past  several  yean 
of  the  Subcoinmlttee  on  IiAanpower  have  re- 
vealed the  need  to  place  emphasis  on  the  total 
lat>or  cost  In  the  departments  and  agencies. 
We  bave  found  Instances  In  recent  montlu 
where  tight  Government  civilian  ceUlngs  have 
merely  resulted  In  Increased  use  of  oontractw 
personnel  and/or  active  duty  military.  These 
other  two  sources  of  labor  are,  of  course,  in 
certain  Instances,  necessary,  but.  In  my  opin> 
Km,  sboiUd  not  be  costly  substitutes  for 
Government  employees. 

Mr.  Schultze,  I  have  read  with  pleasure 
your  policy  guideline  of  June  28,  1985  (BOB 
Circular  A-64  Revised),  which  indicates  In 
part: 

"Any  decision  to  substitute  service  con- 
tracts for  direct  employment,  or  to  change 
the  proportionate  use  of  full-time  (perma- 
nent or  temporary),  part-time  or  Intermit- 
tent employment  must  be  based  oa  consider- 
ations of  eSectlvenes  and  economy  in 
administering  Federal  programs,  and  must 
not  be  used  as  a  device  to  avoid  compliance 
with  the  ceUlttgs." 

As  a  suggestion.  I  believe  that  In  the  long 
run.  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  it  Is  realistic  to  place  more  empha- 
sU  In  a  department  or  agency  on  total  mon- 
lea  expended  for  personal  services  rather  than 
Government  employee  ceilings.  A  monetary 
celling  would  be  more  effective,  admlnlstn- 
tive-wlse,  and  likewise  provide  more  man- 
power management  flexlbinty  for  the  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies. 

The  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  have  a  contlntilng  Interest  In  this 
matter  and  we  wish  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  you  In  every  possible  way. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoon. 

Davm  N.  Hsnobson, 

Chairman 


CONO^ESSIONAt  kto)RD  —  h6uSE 


Mrs.  Vera  Weizmann 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nj.tNO]8 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3. 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  HIIiwIs.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mrs.  Chalm  Welzmaim.  the  widow  of 
Israel's  first  President,  died  In  London  on 
September  24.  In  tribute  to  her  and  to 
her  late  great  husband,  the  Government 
of  Israel  has  decreed  that  she  be  given  a 
state  funeral. 

The  Israel  people's  sense  of  loss  on  this 
occasion — indeed  the  loss  that  is  felt  by 
all  friends  of  Israel  throughout  the 
world — is  particulsurly  vivid  to  me  because 
I  recently  had  the  honor  of  representing 
Speaker  MfpotMACx.  at  the  opening  of 
Israel's  new  Knesset  Building.  The 
name  of  Weizmann  evokes  memories  of 
those  early  days  of  struggle  and  sacrifice. 
of  idealism  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
that  are  one  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Mrs.  Weizmann  was  bom  Vera  Chatz- 
man  in  the  Russian  city  Rostow-on-Don 
In  1881.  She  met  her  husband  Chaim 
Weizmann  while  studying  for  a  medical 
degree  in  Geneva.  After  her  graduation 
In  1906  they  married.  There  followed 
nearly  a  half  century  of  partnership  in 
marriage  with  the  man  who  is  known  to 
all  of  us  today  as  one  of  the  two  or  three 


figures  who  did  most  tq  bring  about  the 
creation  of  the  State  of  tarael. 

Vera  Weizmann's  role  in  giving  sup- 
port to  her  husband  as;  his  great  career 
developed  Is  evident  from  the  dedication 
of  Chaim  Weizmann's  autobiography — 
"For  my  wife:  my  comrtide  and  life  com- 
panion." In  his  book  Qhaim  Weizmann 
pays  tribute  to  her  patience,  her  under- 
standing, and  her  devotion. 

Her  death  reminds  lis  once  again  of 
the  Immense  achievefient  of  Chalm 
Weizmann's  life.  BrUUant  scientist, 
dedicated  patriot,  accomplished  diplo- 
mat, world  statesman  who  was  accepted 
on  equal  terms  by  the  great  and  p>ower- 
ful  of  his  era — all  these  were  combined 
In  one  man.  Welzmanth  was  a  Zionist 
from  childhood.  At  thfe  age  of  12,  still 
in  school  in  czarist  Rubla,  he  wrote  a 
letter  in  which  he  lamented  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  said : 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  establish  a 
place  whither  we  can  flee  .  .  .  let  us  raise  the 
flag  of  Zlon  and  return  t<^  our  first  mother, 
In  whoee  lap  we  were  bOTn. 

For  the  remainder  of.  his  life  Weiz- 
mann dedicated  himseli  to  this  ideal. 

The  extraordinary  magnetism  of  his 
personality  caused  him  to  be  recognized 
as  the  spokesman  and  lelider  of  the  Zion- 
ist movement  In  England  within  a  few 
short  years  after  his  lArrlval  In  that 
country.  While  devoting  much  time  to 
political  activities,  Weltmann  was  also 
quickly  acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  gift- 
ed and  creative  chemist.  During  the 
First  World  War,  Wel^oann  developed 
acetone,  thereby  makint  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  Allied  war  effort.  His 
attainments  as  a  scientist,  and  particu- 
larly ills  wartime  contribution,  natu- 
rally enhanced  his  effebuveness  hi  his 
political  role. 

Recognizing  that  Brl^in  would  have 
a  decisive  voice  In  determining  the  post- 
war disposition  of  territories  formerly  In 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Weizmann  worked 
persistently  and  with  great  political  skill 
for  a  public  commitmentlrom  the  British 
Qovemment  to  establiUi  a  national 
home  for  Jews  in  Palestine.  These  ef- 
forts finally  bore  fruit  in  1917  with  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  If!  any  single  mo- 
ment in  history  could  he  cited  as  the 
turning  pohit  for  Zionist  aspirations,  It 
would  certainly  be  this  pne. 

In  the  period  between:  the  wars  Weiz- 
mann r«nalned  the  comtoandlng  states- 
man of  the  Zionist  moveihent.  His  fund- 
raising,  diplomatic,  anq  organizational 
contributions  were  of  JUnmense  value 
When  Israel  came  into  being  In  1948 
Weizmann  was  elected  tihe  nation's  first 
President  In  acknowledgwnent  of  his 
great  contribution  to  its  founding.  He 
held  the  olHce  until  his  tteath  in  1952. 

Today  there  are  two  living  monuments 
to  Weltzmann's  memory,  each  celebrat- 
ing one  side  of  his  remarkable  double 
career  as  statesman-scientist.  There  is 
first  the  state  of  Israel  iUelf ,  flourishing 
in  this  14th  year  after  Weltzmann's  pass- 
iOK.  as  a  testament  to  hi^  political  career. 
And  in  memory  of  his  soLentiflc  achieve- 
ments there  is  the  Welimann  Institute 
of  Science  at  Rehovot,  founded  in  1944 
jijDr.  Weinnann's  honor.  Today  the 
institute  has  300  sdentkts  coiuluctlng 
I'esearch  in  19  fields.    It  Is  unquesticBi- 


am 


ably  the  outstanding  center  of  scientific 
learning  in  the  Middle  East. 

No  finer  credo  could  be  found  for  the 
state  and  people  of  Israel  today  than  in 
words  sp<^en  by  Chalm  Weizmann  in 
1948,  shortiy  after  his  inauguration  as 
President: 

We  are  a  small  country  but  a  big  people. 
We  are  a  people  of  vast  experience,  vast  politi- 
cal and  social  experience,  and  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  Just  having  a  country  of 
our  own.  It  must  be  a  country  where  peo- 
ple produce  things  which  will  indicate  to  the 
world  that  In  the  Jewish  people  there  still 
live  the  same  forces  which  gave  the  world 
moral  and  even  social  laws  which  the  world 
stm  preserves.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to 
see  our  schools  and  universities  become 
models  of  perfection,  our  social  laws  and  our 
relations  with  other  peoples  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  peace  and  the  spirit  of  an  old  na- 
tion, which,  after  a  small  paiise  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  has  come  home.  It  does  not  hap- 
pen every  day,  nor  to  every  nation.  And 
this  is  a  great  challenge.  Having  achieved 
this  great  task,  we  must  live  up  to  It. 


Report  OB  the  2d  Sc«sioB  of  the  89th 
CoBfrett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  KAirsAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVK8 

Monday.  October  3. 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  E^aker,  as  we  come 
to  the  end  of  the  2d  session  of  Uie  89th 
Congress,  It  is  appropriate  that  I  report 
to  the  constituents  of  the  Second  District 
of  Kansas  on  my  stewardship  of  thdr 
oflBce  In  Washington. 

This  report  will  go  to  every  post  office 
patron  in  the  district  and  will  give  each 
household  a  summary  of  my  activities 
with  respect  to  my  committee  work,  my 
legislative  record,  and  my  voting  record. 

The  report  follows : 

October  1966:  Thk  Winbop  or  thx  89th 
Some  people  have  labeled  the  89th  Coa- 
gress  as  "the  Action  of  Congress."    If  this  Is 
"truth  In  labeling,"  then  I've  been  where  the 
action  Is.  

What  was  supposed  to  be  merely  a  session 
of  perfecting,  elaborating  and  refining  the 
hasUly-drawn  legislation  of  the  first  session, 
turned  Into  a  pressure-packed  parade  of  new 
legislative  prc^>oeals.  which  at  the  time  this 
report  was  prepared,  had  dragged  on  t(x 
nine  months  with  adjournment  still  uncer- 
tain. 

Since  It  Is  traditional  tor  the  Second  Dis- 
trict Congressional  ofllce  to  make  a  report  on 
each  session  of  Oongreas  In  October,  this 
reptwt  Is  going  out  to  all  constituents  this 
month  even  though  Congress  has  not  ad- 
journed. If  significant  actions  take  place 
between  now  and  adjournment,  I  will  foUow 
up  with  a  suppl«nent  to  make  certain  that 
a  complete  rep<Mt  on  the  session  exists. 

VISTNAM    AND   VmjLTlOtf 

Although  the  legislative  pace  and  the 
rec(»xl-breaklng  production  of  the  first  ses- 
sion havent  been  matched  in  the  second  year 
of  the  89th,  this  Congress  had  to  wrestle 
with  sTich  major  problems  as  the  eecalatloa 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the  escalation  of 
Inflation  at  home.  There  was  belated  recog- 
^tlon  of  the  fact  that  we  could  only  win 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  by  talcing  the 


iiLltiatlve  and  carrying  the  war  to  the  ag- 
gressor. Just  as  belatedly.  It  flnaliy  became 
obvious  that  Inflation  would  not  go  away 
and  It  was  necessary  for  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  do  something  about  It. 
Even  in  an  Inflationary  economy,  money  be- 
came tight.  Interest  rates  roee  to  the  highest 
point  In  45  years,  the  home  building  Indus- 
try became  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch,  and 
Congress  had  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  tim* 
to  the  consideration  of  corrective  measures. 
HXAVT  coMiirrrKE  wosKLoan 
Many  of  these  measures  came  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  This  committee  was  busy 
every  month,  January  through  September. 
More  than  60  days  were  devoted  either  to 
hearings  or  to  executive  sessions  to  consider 
and/or  repat  out  legislation.  We  reported 
out  bills  on  tlie  ParUclpatlon  Sales  Act,  the 
limitation  of  Interest  rates,  to  Increase  tb« 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act,  The  Asian  Development  Bank  and  many 
more.  Several  dealt  directly  with  the  Infla- 
tionary aspects  of  the  economy;  others  dealt 
with  brand  new  concepts  which  could  put  a 
further  strain  on  the  economy  because  It 
win  cost  billions  to  carry  them  out. 

LEGISLATIVZ    BBCOKD 

As  a  first-term  Member,  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  moderately  successful  In  having  several 
of  my  legtBlatlve  proposals  incorporated  Into 
bills  which  have  been  enacted  Into  law.  I 
liave  In  mind  such  bUls  as  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  household  type  hot  water 
heaters;  the  redxictlon  of  the  excise  tax  on 
telephone  service;  legislation  to  Insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  freight  car  supply; 
the  7%  Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits;  a 
bill  to  increase  the  exemption  from  duty 
of  gifts  maUed  in  combat  sonee  by  our  serv- 
icemen; the  cold  war  OI  BUl  of  rights;  and 
the  extension  of  time  to  sign-up  for  medice^e. 

Some  of  the  bills  I  have  Introdiiced  have 
been  acted  on  In  either  House  or  Senate  and 
have  a  good  chance  of  being  enacted  into  law 
before  Congress  adjourns.  They  are :  legisla- 
tion to  permit  free  air  mall  privileges  for  the 
transportation  of  tape  recordings  by  our 
servicemen  overseas;  and  legislation  to  give 
Congressional  consent  to  the  bl-state  com- 
pact between  Kansas  and  Missouri  for  the 
Kansas  City  Area  TransporUtlon  Authority. 

^  BILLS  STTLL  PKMBING 

-•^veral  of  the  bills  I  authored  In  the  89th 
Congress  are  still  pending  before  the  com- 
mittees to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 
I  feel  all  of  them  are  Important  and  should 
merit  action  as  soon  as  possible : 

HJl.  8769,  to  establish  a  policy  of  tmlform 
procedures  for  real  property  acquisition. 

H.M.  9392,  to  provide  an  income  tax  credit 
for  expenses  of  a  college  education. 

HM.  10646,  to  establish  a  National  Water 
Resources  Trust  Fluid. 

HJl.  10902,  the  Human  Investment  Act. 

HJl.  12251,  to  provide  for  a  3  percent  cost- 
of-Uvlng  Increase  for  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries. 

HA.  17060,  to  exclude  moving  expenses 
from  gross  Income  for  Income  tax  purpoaea. 

H.B.  17336,  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Public  Management. 

HJl.  17397,  to  provide  for  the  deduction  ot 
certain  education  expenses  by  teachen. 

HJl.  17774,  anti-riot  legUlatlon. 

H.  Res.  806,  to  formulate  plans  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  research  and  devel- 
opment funds. 

H-J.  Res.  1189,  to  require  %  vote  by  full 
membership  of  Supreme  Court  on  national 
and  state  constitutional  decisions. 

VUTIMO  KXCOKD 

Here's  how  yoiu*  Congressman  voted  on  the 
vital  Issues  before  the  Second  Session  ot  the 
89th  Congress.       _ 
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Voted  tor 

•Cold  War  OI  BlU  or  Rlghta. 

•Exteiulon  ot  EnroUnMnt  Date  for  Medi- 
care. 

*ProMbtUon  of  DiaerlmlnaUon  In  Km- 
ploymeat. 

Food  for  Freedom  Act. 

Highway  axtd  Auto  Safety  Acta. 

*AnU-Blot  Amendment  to  ClvU  Rlgbte  BlU. 

Increaaed  Borrowing. 

Authority  fcr  FiniA. 

KllmlnaUon  of  Title  IV  of  ClvU  Rights  Bill. 

ImproTemente  in  Bxlatlng  Minimum  Wage 
Leglalatlon. 

Military  Pay  Incraaae. 

Increase  Small  Bualneas  Loana  through 
Small  Bualnees  Adm. 

Voted  against 

Acceleration  of  19fl8  Income  Tax  Payments. 

Uniform  Daylight  Savlnga  Time. 

Acquisition  of  Official  Residence  for  Vice 
President. 

Controls  on  Consumer  Credits. 

Participation  Salea  Act. 

Foreign  Aid. 

Increase  In  National  Debt. 

Federalization  of  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation System. 


Letter  to  a  Dairy  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or  WISCOK8IM 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3, 1966 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague 
Mel  Lukd,  has  written  a  letter  to  a 
dairy  farmer  friend  of  mine  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mkl  Laird  represents  the  district  that 
produces  more  milk  and  cheese  than  any 
other  district  in  the  Ck>ngre88.  There- 
fore, he  is  particularly  well  qualified  to 
discuss  the  very  critical  problems  the 
dairy  farmer — and,  indeed,  all  farmers — 
face  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  recent 
Jcdmson-Freeman  administration  ac- 
tions. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
Mel  Laird's  letter  to  my  dairy  farmer 
friend  in  the  Rxcobo  at  tills  point. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

HoTTsx  or  RsPRxsxirrATivvB, 
Waahtnffton,  D.C.,  September  29. 1966. 

DBA*  John:  With  one  out  of  every  nine 
workers  in  agriculture,  our  state  has  a  vital 
Interest  in  the  poUcles  made  In  Washington 
that  affect  agriculture. 

For  six  years  now,  national  farm  poUcles 
have  been  set  by  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion that  controls  both  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  better 
than  two-to-one  majorities.  Many  feel  that 
the  Johnson-Freeman  farm  policies,  espe- 
cially in  recent  months,  are  part  of  a  program 
that  will  liquidate  the  dairy  farmer  in  Wis- 
consin. They  know  that  these  policies  al- 
ready have  driven  a  great  many  of  our 
farmers  off  the  land. 

Today,  contrary  to  the  glowing  reports  we 
often  hear  from  Secretary  Freeman,  many 
larmers  are  suffering.  As  the  trend  con- 
tinues toward  larger  farms,  the  smaller 
farmer  without  the  capital  or  the  ability  to 


•Indicates  similar  legislation  Introduced 
by  your  Oongreasman. 


expand  Is  being  squeesed  out  of  business. 
One  major  factor  is  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  bargaining  power  of  our  farmers 
In  the  marketplace  is  on  the  Increase,  the 
n«eman  Administration  has  done  nothing 
to  control  foreign  imports  of  dairy  products 
produced  under  unsanitary  conditions 
abroad. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  situation 
facing  otir  dairy  industry  today  thanks 
largely  to  lU-advised  government  policies. 
In  recent  weeks  and  months,  there  have  been 
several  major  Indications  ttiat  the  dairy 
farmer  has  become  the  "whipping  boy"  of 
this  Administration.  They  include  the 
President's  proposal  to  cut  back  drastically 
the  school  milk  and  acbool  lunch  programs, 
the  Administration's  decision  to  put  dairy 
substitutes  on  Air  Force  and  Army  menus, 
the  President's  urging  of  the  Nation's  house- 
wives to  stop  buying  dairy  products  as  one 
way  of  curbing  inflation,  the  unrealistic 
dairy  price  support  announcement  of  last 
March,  and  the  opening  of  the  U.S.  market 
to  foreign  cheese  produced  under  unsanitary 
conditions  abroad. 

Since  last  I  wrote  to  you  several  weeks  ago, 
my  efforts  and  those  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  who  have  an 
interest  in  agrlctilture  have  been  partially 
successful.  For  example,,  we  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  President's  proposal  to  cut 
back  the  school  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  persuaded  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiire  that  his  March  price  support  an- 
nouncement of  $3.50  per  himdredweight  for 
3.7  percent  butterfat  milk  was  unrealistic 
($3.31  for  3.5  milk) .  The  Secretary  has  since 
raised  that  price  to  $4.00  per  hundredweight 
for  3.7  milk  ($3.75  for  3.5  milk).  This  new 
announcement  is  far  below  market  prices. 

Even  so,  these  reversals  In  Administration 
policy  were  too  little  and  too  late.  Many  of 
our  farmers  continue  to  leave  the  farm,  and 
the  other  damaging  Administration  policies 
continue  in  effect.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant failures  of  the  Freeman  Administration 
has  been  its  reluctance  to  use  Section  22  of 
the  Agrlcultvu«  Adjustment  Act  to  ciu-b  for- 
eign Imports  of  dairy  producte  produced 
abroad  under  unsanitary  conditions.  As  a 
result  Colby  cheese  and  other  dairy  producte 
come  Into  this  country  and  compete  un- 
fairly with  American  produced  goods. 

Our  dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin  must  meet 
rigid  standards  imposed  by  the  USDA,  the 
FDA,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Health  Service.  Foreign 
producers  are  not  required  to  meet  these 
same  stemdards.  Wisconsin's  dairyland 
wante  no  special  treatment.  It  merely  wante 
to  compete  on  an  equlteble  and  fair  basis. 
Yet  the  double  stendard  of  Imposing  rigid 
conditions  on  Wisconsin  farmers  while  let- 
ting foreign  producers  escape  these  stand- 
ards Is  rank  discrimination  against  our  own 
people  and  should  be  stopped. 

The  Communist  country  of  Bulgaria  un- 
believably can  freight  Colby  cheese  to  New 
Tork  and  offer  it  on  the  American  market  at 
10  cente  below  what  Wisconsin  producers  can 
make  it  for  liecause  foreign  countries  do  not 
have  to  meet  Wisconsin  or  VS.  standards. 
It  Is  simply  not  right  for  dairy  producers  in 
foreign  lands  to  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment over  our  own  farmers  by  the  Johnson- 
Freeman  Administration.  It  is  tUne  Secre- 
tary Freeman  utilized  his  authority  under 
Section  aa  to  give  our  farmers  and  proces- 
sors equal  opportunity  to  compete  with  for- 
eign goods. 

Secretary  Freeman's  reported  elation  over 
a  drop  in  farm  prices  recently  distressed  all 
farmers  in  America.  Statemente  like  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Schnlttker's  do  the  same  thing. 
By  inference,  he  wrote  off  as  uneconomical 
and  needless  more  than  two  million  of  Amer- 
ica's small  farms  and  fanners.  I  have  tried 
repeatedly  to  Impress  on  Secretary  of  Agrl- 


cultiuv  Freeman  the  necesaity  for  taking  t 
fairer  and  more  realistic  attitude  toward  this 
country's  farmers.  I  wUl  continue  to  do  so. 
My  own  program  for  improving  Wisconsln'i 
farm  income  la  attached  to  this  letter. 
Best  regards. 

Mb.  Laho. 

Lanu)  PaoGXAM  To  Iicpxovx  Wxsoomsim's 
Faxk  Imcomx 

1.  Support  the  free  flow  of  milk  in  inter- 
state commerce,  meeting  the  UJ3.  Public 
Health  Code  provided  in  Laird  bill,  H  Jt.  2059. 

a.  Support  the  Laird  Self-Help  Dairy  sta. 
blllxatlon  bill,  HJR.  1659,  which  would  assure 
fanners  a  strong  bargaining  position  in  the 
marketplace. 

3.  Encourage  a  program  of  low-interest, 
long-term  loans  to  farmers  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  modem  equipment  and  machinery 
In  order  to  help  save  the  family-sized  farm. 

4.  Continue  support  for  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program,  the  Welfare  Distribution  Program, 
the  School  Lunch  Program  and  the  School 
Milk  Program,  originally  co-sponsored  by  the 
late  Representative  August  Andresen  ol 
Minnesota  and  myself,  as  an  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  farmer  and  the  nation. 

5.  Adequately  protect  dairy  and  livestock 
producers  from  Importation  of  products 
produced  imder  unsanitary  conditions 
abroad. 

8.  Realistically  apply  the  price  support 
program  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  ol 
milk  in  this  country. 

7.  Refrain  at  all  times  from  singling  out 
the  dairy  farmer  as  the  "whipping  boy"  for 
an  inflation  that  he  did  not  cause  but  which 
was  caiised  by  the  very  government  which 
now  wlahea  to  penalize  the  farmer. 


Address  by  Hon.  L.  Meodcl  Rhrcrt,  to  tlie 
Navy  Leacne,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALxroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  3. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  September  26,  Hon.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  the  distinguished  and  incompar- 
able chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  made  an  outstanding 
address  to  the  Navy  League  in  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

In  his  address,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  again 
pointed  out  the  urgent  need  for  modern- 
izing our  Navy,  and  particularly  the 
soundness  of  building  nuclear  powered 
task  forces.  He  also  discussed  many 
other  subjects  of  vital  interest  and  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  His 
remarks  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  and  to  every  reader 
of  the  Record.   The  address  follows: 

ASDBXSS  BT  THX  HONOXABLX  L.  MXNDKL  RIVERS, 

DxMocsAT,  or  South  Cabouna,  Chaibman, 
Housx  CoMMrrrxE  on  Axmed  Sebvices,  to 
THX  Navt  Lxagttx,  San  Dixoo,  Calif.,  Sip- 
TXicBKX  26,  1966 

It  is  a  wonderful  experience  to  be  in  a 
service-oriented  city,  surrounded  by  service- 
motivated  people.  And  It  is  an  even  more 
thrilling  experience  to  visit  a  Naval  city  that 
can  boast  one  of  the  finest  chapters  of  the 
Navy  League  In  the  United  States. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  this  group  about  sea 
power. 


There  probably  isn't  a  plvson  In  this  room 
who  can't  quote  Jack  McCain  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world;  or  who 
cannot  repeat  the  compelling  argumente  in 
support  of  a  modem  Navy  set  forth  by  Bob 
Anderson  and  his  great  Copley  organization; 
and  the  Incomparable  Frank  Jameson;  and 
speaking  of  Andersons — let's  not  overlook  an- 
other great  one — Admiral  George  Anderson. 

I  don't  have  to  convincei  you  about  the  In- 
dlspensablllty  of  our  Fleeti  We  have  a  great 
Fleet — at  present,  we  are  the  strongest  NavtU 
power  In  the  world.  But  fame  is  fleeting  and 
so  is  our  Naval  strength. 

It  Is  tragic  that  the  children  in  the  Penta- 
gon who  make  decisions  don't  have  the  full 
comprehension  of  sea  power  that  everyone  in 
this  audience  possesses.  These  boys  may 
grow  up,  but  war  Is  no  place  for  a  youth-on- 
the-Job  training  program.  The  Uves  of  our 
SODS  are  too  precious  to  injdulge  in  this  kind 
of  planning. 

Our  Naval  strength — ^particularly  our  sur- 
face strength — Is  somethiiig  like  a  well  that 
has  been  dug  into  an  Underground  pool, 
tapping  a  source  of  water  with  a  limited 
capacity.  If  a  new  source  Mn't  found,  some- 
day that  water  will  be  gone,  Just  as  our  Naval 
strength  will  someday  disappear  if  we  don't^ 
take  the  appropriate  stepe  now  to  prevent 
that  from  happening.         ' 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  Chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee that  reported  to  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  about  the  bloqk  obsolescence  of 
our  Fleet.  That  situation  still  existe.  We 
are  building  ships  aU  right,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  right  kind  in  thfe  right  number. 

We  lack  deep  penetratfcm  Naval  gunfire 
support  ships;  we  lack  giin-carrying  heavy 
units;  and  those  we  have  art  rapidly  wearing 
out.  We  have  a  gun  gap^and  no  relief  in 
sight. 

We  have  the  know-how  iikd  the  industrial 
apaclty  to  provide  nucleer  power  for  the 
major  surface  segmente  o^  our  Fleet.  But 
we  can't  even  get  a  decision  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  build  a  new  nuclear 
powered  frigate.  i 

The  facts  that  support  tA$  construction  of 
nuclear  frigates  so  that  w4  can  operate  nu- 
clear task  forces  are  so  oTerwhelming  that 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone  can 
dispute  them.  But  they  a)-e  stUl  being  dis- 
puted. I 

How  can  any  sensible  American  question 
the  need  for  a  nuclear  task  iorce? 

It  seems  incredible  that  we  have  had  a 
nuclear  capability  since  1935,  but  have  not 
launched  a  single  nuclear  vessel  since  the 
Truifun  was  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
1981.  And  I  might  add  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  had  ito  way  then,  even 
the  Trtixtun  would  have  be«i  conventlonaUy 
powered.  ' 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  also  In- 
adequate insofar  as  our  antisubmarine  war- 
lare  capability  is  concerned.  We  have  even 
reduced  our  capability  in  this  area  in  recent 
months.  I  became  so  concerned  about  our 
anti-submarine  warfare  poBture  that  I  ap- 
pointed a  special  subcommittee  to  look  into 
this  matter.  i 

But  the  computer  boys  are  stUl  going 
•trongl  They  have  even  come  up  with  a  new 
Idea  for  constructing  ships.  The  idea  is  to 
award  one  private  shipyard  a  contract  for  a 
rnole  fleet  of  ships.  In  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy. ( 

Next  year,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
npected  to  come  before  the  Congress  to  ask 
authority  to  construct  18  or  20  fast  deploy- 
ment logistic  ships  at  a  cqat  that  may  ex- 
wad  a  biUion  dollars.  The  design  compe- 
Uaon  is  now  underway  and,  presumably,  a 
'tonsr  will  be  announced  early  next  year. 

Did  the  Navy  have  anything  to  say  about 
we  design  of  this  ship? 

No,  these  wUl  be  ships  designed  by  a  pri- 
vate aerospace  company  and.  Interestingly 
''X'ngh.  some  of  the  major  private  shipyards 


In  the  country  didn't  even  submit  a  pro- 
posal. 

There  is  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  shipbuilding  program. 
Perhaps  it  will  save  money  on  the  unit  cost, 
but  it  will  also  eliminate  progress  in  ship 
construction.  But  beyond  that.  It  may  well 
be  the  death  knell  for  our  own  Naval  ship- 
yards if  the  United  States  Government  sub- 
sidizes a  new  privately-owned  shipyard, 
modem  in  every  way,  with  the  substantial 
shipbuUdlng  contract  which  Is  contemplated 
In  the  FDL  program. 

Do  you  suppose  that  these  wlU  be  the 
only  Naval  vessels  built  in  that  yard? 
Obviously,  the  answer  to  that  is  no  I  And 
the  only  losers  will  be  the  Naval  shipyards — 
shipyards  that  have  a  know-how  unequalled 
in  the  world. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  PDL  program, 
which  envisions  preposltioned  ships  loaded 
with  equipment,  may  someday  run  In  open 
competition  with  what  is  left  of  oiu-  own 
dwindling  Merchant  Marine.  And  this  is 
another  factor  that  we  must  consider  before 
any  final  decision  is  reached. 

All  of  this  is  being  rationalized  on  the 
basis  of  cost  effectiveness  studies. 
■^  Do  you  know  that  the  M-14  rifle  costs 
more  than  a  bow  with  arrows?  From  a  cost 
effectiveness  viewpoint,  we  obviously  would 
be  better  off  if  we  went  back  to  bows  and 
arrows. 

A  beer  bottle  fllled  with  gasoline  and 
stuffed  with  a  rag  wick  is  a  fairly  effective 
weapon  at  close  quarters,  and  is  cheaper  to 
produce  than  a  land  mine  or  hand  grenade. 
From  a  cost  effectiveness  viewpoint,  we 
should  be  collecting  beer  bottles  and  old 
rags. 

And  if  we  did,  think  of  the  savings  that 
would  be  claimed.  Just  like  the  "savings" 
that  resulted  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
cut  back  our  F-4  procurement  for  the  Navy 
In  Fiscal  1966,  only  to  be  followed  by  addi- 
tional, more  costly  procurement  thereafter. 
And  this  is  what  worries  me! 
We  have  too  many  people  who  are  count- 
ing the  costs  of  national  security  and  not 
enough  weighing  the  cost  of  defeat. 

We  have  too  many  people  in  authority 
worrying  about  what  the  Chinese  will  do 
If  we  hit  every  military  target  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  too  many  people  worrying  about 
what  the  Soviet  Union  will  say  if  we  bomb 
the  airfields  and  the  SAM  sites  and  sanc- 
tuaries that  have  been  established  In  North 
Vietnam — sanctuaries  created  not  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  but  by  our  own  leaders. 

I  was  teught,  from  the  time  I  was  a  child, 
that  when  I  entered  a  conflict  of  any  kind — 
from  a  baseball  game  to  a  fist  fight — ^I  should 
try  to  win. 

It  is  about  time  we  adopted  the  saine  policy 
in  North  Vietnam.  * 

The  air  war  is  not  child's  play  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  ground  war  is  not  an  exercise 
in  tactics  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  over  5.000  Americans  dead  smd 
30,000  wounded  thus  far  in  a  wsur  that  prob- 
ably could  have  been  ended  months  ago. 

And  let's  not  be  lulled  Into  a  sense  of 
complacency  because  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  don't  see  eye  to  eye 
at  present.  Those  MIG  21's  in  North  Vietnam 
didn't  come  out  of  war  surplus  stock  in  a 
bargain  basement.  Thoee  SAM  missiles 
shooting  at  our  pilote  are  not  being  manu- 
factured in  somebody's  backyard  in  Peking. 
It  is  time  we  also  made  our  position  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  doing  this  than  to  order  American 
Naval  vessels  to  ram  any  Russian  trawlers 
that  enter  our  territorial  waters  without  our 
consent,  or  harass  our  ships  on  the  high  seas. 
There  is  a  Russian  trawler  sitting  off  the 
mouth  of  Charleston  Harbor  right  now  and 
you  know  why  they  are  there,  and  so  do  I. 
Charleston  is  the  nuclear  deterrent  center  of 
the  world  because  it  is  the  home  base  of  our 
Atlantic  based  Pcdarla  sabnuuliMa. 


Can  you  Imagine  what  would  happen  to  an 
American  ship  doing  the  same  thing  In  the 
Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic  Sea?  Do  you  thmir 
for  one  moment  the  Soviet  Union  would  let 
an  American  ship  openly  spy  on  ite  vessels? 
How  cowardly  and  gutless  can  we  get? 
Are  we  beginning  to  become  paper  tigers  of 
the  world? 

When  hlstCH-lans  write  this  chapter  of 
oxir  existence  as  a  democracy,  there  are  going 
to  be  some  bewildered  readers  wondering 
about  the  mentelity  of  those  who  were  afraid 
to  move  because  of  what  the  enemy  might 
say  or  db,  at  a  time  when  we  possessed  the 
power  to  destroy  them — utterly  and  com- 
pletely. 

There  are  certain  words  that  are  used  in 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  that  irritate  me.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  nauseate  me.  Two 
of  these  words  are  "escalation"  and  "re- 
straint." 

I  wonder  how  the  parente  of  those  5,000 
boys  who  have  died  in  Vietnam  feel  about 
using  restraint  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  the  Viet  Cong? 

The  American  people  are  getting  a-  little 
tired  of  our  slow  escalation  in  Vletman.  If 
we  are  going  to  win  this  war,  let's  win  it! 

Let's  mobilize  our  reserves  and  get  on  with 
the  Job! 

Let's  increase  our  taxes,  pay  the  coate,  and 
not  bequeath  them  to  our  chUdren. 

Let's  put  America  ahead  of  all  other  in- 
terests, and  let  the  detractors  of  America 
harp  all  they  want  about  whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong. 

We  know  we  are  right— that  is  what 
counte. 

But  there  are  those  In  thla  country  in 
positions  of  Importance  who  apparently 
aren't  as  convinced  of  the  Justice  of  our 
position  in  supporting  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. I  am  referring  to  people  who  permit 
that  pip-squeak,  Stokely  Carmlchael,  to  go 
around  the  country  not  only  inciting  rlote, 
but  uttering  statemente  that  should  be  con- 
strued as  direct  violations  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

Here  is  part  of  what  that  foreign  bom 
ingrate  had  to  say  at  Cleveland  last  August 
5th,  and  I  quote:  "Then  we  have  to  talk 
about  the  disgusting  foreign  policy  of  this 
corrupt  country  .  .  .  and  we  have  got  to  say 
to  them  any  black  man  who  flghte  in  this 
man's  Army  is  a  mercenary  .  .  .  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  have  to  move  to  find  internal 
strength  within  oiirselves  to  stop  our  black 
race  from  going  to  war  .  .  .  and  the  only 
strength  we  have  is  each  other  when  to- 
gether we  stand  up,  and  when  Johnson  calls, 
we  say  'Hell  no,  we  ain't  going.'  And  I 
promise  you  that  If  we  do  that,  we'U  end 
that  war  quicker  than  aU  these  paciflste 
groups." 

These  are  the  renufka  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael. This  la  the  man  who  preaches  the 
doctrine  of  hate  in  a  country  to  which  ha 
owes  his  allegiance. 

I  became  so  concerned  about  this  that  Z 
wrote  the  Attorney  General  and  asked  him 
what  action  he  planned  to  take  against  Oar- 
michael. 

Let  me  quote  a  portion  of  hla  reply  to 
me: 

"As  far  as  the  merlte  of  prosecution  of 
Carmlchael  are  concerned,  section  12  of  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act, 
like  other  statutes  proscribing  the  use  of 
written  or  spoken  words,  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  First  Amendment  protection 
against  the  abridgement  of  freedom  of 
speech.  The  Judicial  decisiona  under  sec- 
tion 12  indicate  that  counseling  evasion  of  a 
required  duty  means  attempting  to  persuade 
a  specific  person  or  persons  to  evade  such 
duty.  They  do  not  cover  expression  of 
opliilona  directed  to  genial  groups.  So  far, 
Caimlchael's  statemente  appear  to  fall  Into 
the  latter  category." 

So,  the  distinguished  Attorney  General  at 
th»  United  States.  In  a  few  brief  words  has 
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apparenUy  decreed  tha.%  It  la  perfectly  all 
rlgbt  to  yeU  "fire"  In  a  crowded  theater,  oo 
Jong  a«  you  yell  at  everyone,  aad  at  no  par- 
ttcuiar  person. 

I  dont  know  wbere  UUb  nation  la  beaded, 
but  until  we  get  eome  leadership,  untu  we 
get  some  firmnesa,  until  we  get  some  people 
who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
«e  are  going  down  the  road  to  rain. 

We  are  going  to  have  Carmlcbaela  and  bis 
ilk  ae  long  as  the  powers  that  be  encourage 
bis  type  of  actlvltlea. 

liaybe  the  time  has  come  to  Impress  the 
Amvloan  eagle  on  our  coins  with  its  head 
under  its  wing — or  print  the  American  flag 
flying  upside  down  over  the  White  House  on 
our  ao  dollar  biUs. 

I  would  be  completely  discouraged  were  It 
Dot  for  organixatlons  such  as  yours. 

rm  proud  to  be  with  you  today.  Thank 
you  for  Inviting  me  here. 
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or  tnw  Tonc 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday night,  I  attended  the  performance 
of  Verdi's  La  Travlata  at  the  new  Met  at 
Uncoln  Center  In  New  York  City  and  al- 
though I  have  heard  this  opera  many 
times  before,  it  took  on  a  new  splendor 
and  enjoyment  in  this  new  setting.  Anna 
Moffo,  a  delightful,  lyric  coloratura  so- 
prano, sang  the  title  role,  sui:H>orted  by 
Robert  Merrill,  one  of  our  best  baritones, 
and  an  excellent  cast.  The  orchestra 
was  under  the  baton  of  Georges  Prdtre. 

As  I  listened  to  the  lovely  arias,  which 
1  have  known  since  childhood,  I  thought 
of  the  wondrous  power  of  music.  Indeed, 
music  is  a  universal  language  that  needs 
no  translation.  The  audience,  as  I  sur- 
veyed its  faces,  seemed  of  many  races, 
hailing  from  many  climes.  Tet,  all  un- 
derstood the  colorful  and  enchanting 
arias.  They  needed  no  librettos  to  ap- 
preciate the  music — music  that  washes 
away  the  dust  of  everyday  life. 

The  thrill  of  the  performance  was  en- 
hanced by  the  surroimdlngs  of  the  new 
opera  house.  Its  architecture,  spacious- 
ness, decor,  appointments,  curtain,  pro- 
scenium arch,  automatte  stage,  and  light- 
ing can  only  be  described  by  borrowing 
from  Hollywood  such  superlatives  as 
"superb,"  "colossal,"  "stupendous." 

This  new  home  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  does  great  credit  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  I  iiave  attended  operatic  per- 
formances in  other  dtles  in  the  United 
States,  in  West  Berlin.  East  Berlin.  1^ 
Aviv,  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  Naples.  Milan, 
Ix>ndon.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos 
Aires,  but  no  house  can  compare  with  the 
new  Met.  The  bifurcated  grand  stair- 
case, originating  (m  the  concourse,  the 
Buvls  by  Maro  Chagall,  which  flank  Uie 
Ghmnd  Tier,  the  comfortable  plush  seats, 
the  Eleanor  R.  BelmontRoom,  the  crystal 
ehfuiddlers,  all  are  breathtaking. 

Tbfl  omnipresent  general  manager. 
Rudolf  Bing  has  acconiidlshed  wonders 
with  tbi»  new  op^ra  home.  He  deserves 
uaHmited  praise  for  mazahaUng  the  di- 


verse forces  that  made  this  enterprise 
possible.  He  has  assembled  a  roster  of 
talented  singers  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  m  the  world— Tlbaldi,  Milanov,  Mof- 
fo, Peters,  Nllsson.  Price,  Rysanek,  Elias, 
Delia  Casa,  Merrill,  McNeil,  Corelli.  to 
name  but  a  few.  The  conductors  like 
Bdhm,  Cleva,  Rosenstock,  and  Schippers 
are  preeminent  and  the  chorus  under 
Kurt  Adler  is  unmatchable. 

I  doff  my  hat  to  the  architect,  Wallace 
K.  Harrison  and  his  general  building 
contractor,  Lous  R.  Crandall.  For  their 
indefatigable  efforts.  I  offer  my  plaudits 
and  thanks  to  Lauder  Oreenway.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Metropoliteui 
Association.  Anthony  A.  Bliss,  president 
of  the  Metropolitan  Association,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  m.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Lincoln  Center,  and  William  Schu- 
man,  president  of  Lincoln  Center  Corp. 

My  parents  were  opera  devotees  and 
I  was  spoon-fed  on  opera  as  a  child. 
Many  were  the  hours  I  practiced  on  my 
violin  the  operas  of  Puccini,  Verdi,  Ros- 
sini, Mozart,  and  Wagner.  Small  won- 
der I  am  enthralled  with  the  new  Iifet. 
May  it  go  from  strength  to  strength  and 
may  the  support  for  this  grand  enter- 
prise expand,  widen,  and  deepen  daily. 

It  has  been  said: 

Music   bath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 

breast. 
To  soften  rooks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 

Music  works  wonders.  In  "Aida."  we 
hear  the  blast  of  trumpets  as  soldiers 
rush  forward  to  war  and  again,  upon 
their  triumphal  return.  A  peal  of  the 
organ  in  Bianon  tempta  us  to  bow  down 
and  pray.  In  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  the 
Liebestod  plays  upon  the  strings  of  our 
hearts.  Four  staccato  notes  betoken  the 
cruel  rapping  of  fate  in  Verdi's  Forza 
del  Destino.  In  Gounod's  "Faust,"  we 
hear  the  voices  of  invisible  angels  sing  of 
Marguerite's  redemption.  The  Pilgrims 
Chorus  in  "Tannhauser"  recalls  Job, 
chapter  36:  7: 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  tor  Joy. 

All  hall  grand  opera  and  the  new  Met. 


Bill  Broomfield  Reports  on  89th  CoBfress, 
2d  SettioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  lacaiaAit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  3. 1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  starting  with  a  bang,  the  89th 
Congress  is  about  to  quit  with  a  whimper 
following  a  year  of  turmoil,  confusion, 
and  indecision.  With  all  eyes  in  the 
White  House  focused  on  the  November 
elections,  danger  signals  about  the 
feverish  state  of  health  of  the  Nation's 
economy  went  largely  unnoticed  and  un- 
heeded. 

Food  prices  rose,  pushing  many  famil- 
iar iteins  off  the  family  supper  tatde. 
When  housewives  complained  about  high 
grocery  corta^itbe  President's  aotion  was 


to  advise  than  to  buy  less  expensive 
foods. 

But  still  multimillion-dollar  farm  sub- 
sidies continued,  paying  farmers  not  to 
grow  crops,  creating  artificial  shortages, 
and  adding  ever-higher  food  and  cloth- 
ing prices  at  the  marketplace.  No  less 
than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ad- 
vised political  candidates  to  "slip,  slide, 
and  duck  any  question  of  higher  con- 
sumer prices  if  you  possibly  can."  He 
warned  his  fellow  Democrats  not  to  "get 
caught  in  a  debate  over  higher  prices  be- 
tween housewives  and  farmers." 

If  you  do — 

He  continued — 

and  have  to  choose  a  side,  take  the  fanners' 
Bide  because  houswives  arent  nearly  as  well 
organized. 

But  Inflation  fed  by  careless  Federal 
spending  in  the  face  of  the  mounting 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  not 
limited  to  higher  prices  for  food  and 
clothing.  The  superheated  economy  sent 
Interest  rates  soaring  sksrward,  pricing 
many  families  out  of  the  market  for  new 
homes,  and  causing  the  stock  market  to 
dip  and  dive  in  wild  confusion. 

Still,  it  was  business  as  usual  in  Wash- 
ington. The  pageant  of  new  programs 
paraded  dally  through  Congress,  adding 
new  fuel  to  already  dangerous  inflation- 
ary flres.  Many  of  the  new  programs 
were  passed  by  Congress  in  the  name  of 
fighting  poverty.  But  the  resultant  in- 
flation has  hurt  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  be  hurt — the  elderly  and  the  in- 
firm who  are  forced  to  live  on  fixed  In- 
comes and  who  watch  In  daily  despair 
as  their  few  dollars  steadily  dwindle  in 
purchasing  power. 

Yet,  the  deception — and  scnnetimes  it's 
self-deception — continues.  The  cost  of 
Federal  programs  and  of  fighting  the 
Vietnam  war  have  been  deliberately 
underestimated  to  win  congressional 
approval  for  more  Federal  spending  and 
to  lull  the  voter  into  complacency  on 
election  day.  The  Vietnam  war  Is  being 
budgeted  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  billion  a 
month — yes,  I  said  a  month — even 
though  actual  costs  are  now  running 
wen  over  that.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Approprlati(»is  Committee  has 
warned  that  an  extra  $15  billion  in  sup- 
plemental funds  may  have  to  be  pro- 
vided next  January. 

The  much-pubUdzed  wage  and  price 
guidelines,  the  Great  Society's  answer  to 
infiatlon,  were  simply  too  little,  too  late, 
and  too  politically  motivated  in  their  ap- 
plication to  be  meaningful.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  guidelines  was  demonstrated 
at  the  first  showdown,  the  airline  strike, 
when  they  were  abandoned  because  of 
possible  political  consequences. 

Despite  the  mass  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  the  administration  persisted  in 
blaming  busiivess  and  labor  for  inflation 
and  denying  any  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment for  rising  costs.  It  set  guide- 
lines which  would  have  permitted  In- 
creases in  wages  and  prices  of  slightly 
more  than  3  percent.  Yet,  the  cost-of- 
living  index  was  already  rising  at  the  rate 
of  almost  5  percent.  In  other  words,  if 
wages  went  up  the  n>mf^miim  allowed 
under  the  Great  Society  guidelines,  fami- 
lies would  still  «ufler  a  loss  in  purchasing 
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powCT  at  the  end  (A  tn^  year  of  2  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  earjied. 

Government  is  going'  to  have  to  pay 
more  than  lipservlce  (o  fighting  infla- 
tion if  depression  is  to  be  averted.  There 
have  been  promises  oil  cuts  in  Federal 
spending,  yet  there  have  been  no  cuts  in 
the  number  of  Federal  programs  advo- 
cated by  the  adminlsti^tion  and  dollat 
amounts  for  these  programs  are  still  at 
slltime  highs.  T 

The  facts  refute  that'tny  real  attempt 
has  been  made  by  the  administration  to 
keep  down  costs.  For  instance,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hired  an  additional 
125.738  new  employee^  in  nondefense 
agencies  during  the  past  year.  This  is 
more  than  the  number  of  new  Federal 
employees  hired  by  agencies  connected 
with  out  Nation's  defend  and  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  many  of  these  new  Jobs 
are  at  high  salaries.  For  instance,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
has  tiie  antlpoverty  pingram  under  Its 
wing,  has  a  higher  pibxtrtlon  of  em- 
ptoyees  with  salaries  of  more  than  $19,- 
000  a  year  than  any  pther  agency  In 
Oovemment,  Including  isuch  highly  paid 
organizations  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  figures  suggest  that  while  OEO 
may  have  faUed  to  solve  the  poverty 
problem  In  the  United  Stutes.  It  certainly 
has  solved  It  as  far  as  this  new  agency's 
own  employees  are  concerned. 

Also,  Federal  programs  which  would 
permit  the  Birmingh^n  and  Orosse 
Polnte  school  districts  to  collect  $96,000 
and  $117,000  respectively  to  teach  swim- 
ming and  table  setting  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged in  these  commimltLes  under  the 
guise  of  flghting  poverty  suggests  that 
the  most  important  poverty  pocket  has 
been  neglected.  That  is  the  area  be- 
tween the  ears  of  those  in  Washington 
who  would  devise  such  programs  with 
such  loose  guidelines. 

Unfortunately,  failure  to  deliver  has 
been  the  rule  rather  th»n  the  exception 
in  many. antlpoverty  prpgrams  in  every 


part  of  the  country.  There  have  been 
numerous  cases  of  "political  clearance" 
being  required  before  families  could  be 
eligible  for  poverty  funds.  Job  trainees 
have  been  paid  up  to  almost  $700  a 
month — tax  free — to  attend  classes.  Yet, 
some  Job  trainees  have  only  attended 
1  out  of  10  classes  and  still  continue 
to  draw  their  checks  paid  for  with  dollars 
from  the  American  taxpayer. 

Republicans  were  forced  to  hire  thdr 
own  investigators  with  party  funds  when 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  fired  the  commit- 
tee investigating  staff  when  they  turned 
up  substantial  evidence  of  misuse  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  Irregularities  in  the  pov- 
erty program. 

It  Is  not  only  the  taxpayer  who  pays 
for  the  failures  of  the  poverty  programs. 
The  poor  pay  also,4n  broken  promises,  in 
dashed  hopes,  in  disillusionment.  And 
the  disillusionment  has  a  way  of  turn- 
ing to  anger,  to  lack  of  hope,  to  cynicism 
and.  finally,  to  violence. 

At  least  part  of  last  summer's  violence 
can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  differ- 
ence between  what  was  promised  and 
what  was  delivered  between  the  amoimts 
of  fimds  authorized  by  Congress  and  the 
amounts  actually  received  by  those  most 
In  need. 

Certainly  one  cause  for  dashed  hopes 
among  the  imderprivUeged  was  a  civil 
rights  bill  which  was  promised,  but 
which  was  never  delivered  in  any  form. 
The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  containing  a  modified  section  ban- 
ning racial  and  religious  discrimination 
in  housing,  which  I  supported.  As  in 
Michigan  law,  the  new  housing  section 
permitted  the  homeowner  to  sell  or  rent 
his  home  to  whomever  he  chose  on  what- 
ever terms  he  chose.  But  it  banned  a 
real  estate  agent  from  discriminating  in 
housing  except  on  the  written  Instruc- 
tions of  the  homeowner. 

When  even  this  version  of  the  housing 
section — considerably  milder  than  Mich- 
igan law  on  this  subject — ran  into  oppo- 


HOUSE  OF  REPRE$£NTATIVES 

Tuesday,  OcTOBin  4, 1966 

The  House  met  at  li' o'clock  ajn. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Herr,  principal.  Cen- 
tral Catholic  High  School.  Lima.  Ohio, 
and  chairman  of  Lima  Human  Relations 
Commission,  offered  jthe  following 
prayer:  j 

Let  us  pray:  God,  our  Father,  on  this 
day  which  has  been  set  aside  as  World 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Peaiie,  may  we  beg 
Tour  help  and  guidance  In  bringing  about 
that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give. 

Through  Your  provide|)ce,  our  genera- 
tion shall  be  "remembertfl  either  as  one 
that  has  turned  this  planet  into  a  flam- 
ing funeral  pyre,  or  onfe  that  has  met 
H»  vow  to  save  succeedl|xg  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war.?' 

Help  us  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
wnditions  which  wlU  lead  men  to  lay 
down  their  arms  now.  before  the  mount- 


ing pressure  of  events  brings  about  the 
moment  when  it  will  be  too  late.  May 
those  In  whose  hands  rests  the  safety  of 
the  human  family,  realize  more  and  more 
that  in  this  critical  moment  their  con- 
sciences are  bound  by  this  greatest  of 
obligations. 

Knowing  that  peace  must  rest  in  Jus- 
tice and  the  liberty  of  all  mankind,  make 
us  realize  that  we  cannot  tolerate  some 
to  remain  Inferior  to  others.  Help  us 
to  slow  our  race  for  Increasing  nuclear 
weapons.  Help  us  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement In  our  growing  war  now,  rather 
than  later  when  it  will  involve  more  bit- 
ter slaughter  and  greater  loss  of  life. 
Help  us  to  control  the  unscrupulous  ef- 
forts for  the  expansion  of  one's  nation, 
the  gAoriflcatlon  of  (me's  race,  the  ob- 
session for  revolution,  and  the  segrega- 
tions enforced  upon  citizens.  May  Your 
demands  for  Justice,  O  God,  be  turned 
into  mercy,  and  may  You  bring  man- 
kind back  to  the  peace  for  which  It  longs. 
Amen. 


sltion  in  the  Senate,  the  administration 
refused  to  compromise  and  Instead  let 
the  entire  bill  go  down  the  drain.  Lost 
were  provisions  dealing  with  Jury  selec- 
tion, court  protection  against  violence, 
and  intimidation  in  voting,  and  a  provi- 
sion making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  cross 
a  State  line  for  the  purpose  of  leading  or 
taking  part  in  a  riot. 

Vietnam  and  victory  for  freedom  were 
two  tightly  interlaced  questions  of  policy 
occupying  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
during  the  last  year.  As  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Far  East  Subcommittee,  long 
hours  were  spent  in  consultation  with 
experts  from  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments in  an  effort  to  define  goals  and 
to  articulate  these  goals  into  words  and 
actions  which  will  be  understood. 

In  South  Vietnam,  military  victory 
would  be  hollow  and  meaningless  unless 
there  were  political  victory  as  well.  That 
is  why  the  elections  this  past  September 
to  choose  a  constituent  assembly  in  Viet- 
nam were  so  important  and  will  increase 
In  importance  in  weeks  and  months  to 
come.  If  steps  can  continue  away  from 
military  dictatorship  backed  by  the  force 
of  U.S.  arms  and  armies,  and  toward 
representative  civilian  government,  then 
that  day  in  which  American  troops  can 
return  home  will  come  more  quickly. 

Not  only  Vietnam,  but  everywhere  In 
Asia,  the  shadow  of  the  Red  Chinese 
giant  falls  across  the  land.  To  better  un- 
derstand this  vast  coimtry,  my  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  D.S.  policy  to- 
ward Asia  earlier  this  year.  These  hear- 
ings— all  582  pages  of  them— have  npw 
been  printed.  I  have  a  limited  number 
of  these  volumes  which  I  am  pleased  to 
distribute  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  Please  address  any  request  for 
this  volume  to  Representative  WnxiAJt 
S.  Broomfuld,  2435  Rayburn  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20515. 

If  you  have  further  questions  about 
any  of  the  bills  or  programs  considered 
by  Congress,  or  any  problems  with  Fed- 
eral  agencies,  please  write  and  let  me 
know.    It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  help. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  wWch  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.K.  11665.  An  act  to  provide  a  bonier 
highway  along  the  U.S.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  In  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Chamlzal  boundary  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
ttie  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2947)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  Im- 
prove and  make  more  effective  certain 
programs  pursuant  to  such  act,"  re- 
quests a  conference  w\th  the  House  on 
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the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houaee 
thereon,  and  aiqxtots  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
MtTSKix.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Hauus.  Mr. 
BoGcs.  and  Mr.  Mukpht  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursxiant  to  Public  Law 
689,  84th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio  to  be  an  alternate  delegate  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Parliamentary  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Paris,  France,  November  14  to  19,  1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  3008.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  and  aaeUt  In  the  ex- 
tension and  Improvement  of  comprehenalTe 
health  planning  and  public  health  servlcea. 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of  avail- 
able Federal  funds  for  such  planning  and 
■ervlcee,  and  for  other  purposee. 


NATIONAL     SEA-GRANT     COLLEGE 
AND  PROGRAM  ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  r«>ort  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
16559)  to  amend  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  sea-grant  colleges  and  pro- 
grams by  Initiating  and  supporting  pro- 
grams of  education  and  research  in  the 
various  fields  relating  to  the  development 
of  marine  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  comient  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  NorUi 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Tlie  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONVBUMCS  Rzporr  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  3166) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
1S569)  to  amend  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Xnglneerlng  Development  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  and  operation  of 
sea  grant  colleges  and  programs  by  Initiat- 
ing and  supporting  programs  of  education 
and  reeeareh  Ui  the  various  fields  relating 
to  the  development  of  marine  reeourcea,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Hotue  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
With  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  propoeed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Boiate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"That  the  ICarine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Act  of  1996  U  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 


"ntLzn — na 


OaaitT  OOLLSOBS  Alts 

"  'Short  title 


"  'Sbo.  901.  This  title  may  b«  eltad  as  ths 
"National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Prosram 
Act  of  1966". 


'"i>eeIarat<on  of  purpose 

"  'Sac.  aoa.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

"'(a)  that  marine  resources,  including 
animal  and  vegetable  life  and  mineral  wealth, 
constitute  a  far-reaching  and  largely  un- 
tapped asset  of  Immense  potential  signifi- 
cance to  the  United  States:  and 

"  *(b)  that  It  Is  in  the  natloiua  Interest  oS 
the  United  States  to  develop  the  skiUed  man- 
power. Including  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians,  and  the  facilities  and  equipment 
necessary  for  the  exploitation  of  these  re- 
sottfces;  and 

"'(e)  that  aquaculture,  as  with  agrleul- 
tmv  on  land,  and  the  gainful  use  of  marine 
resources  can  substantially  benefit  the 
United  States,  and  ultimately  the  people  of 
the  world,  by  providing  greater  economic 
opportunities,  including  expanded  employ- 
ment and  commerce;  the  enjoyment  and  use 
of  our  marine  reaources;  new  sources  of  food; 
and  new  means  for  the  development  of  ma- 
rine resources;  and 

'"(d)  that  Federal  support  toward  the  es- 
tablishment, development,  and  operation  of 
programs  by  sea  grant  colleges  and  Federal 
support  of  other  sea  grant  programs  designed 
to  achieve  the  gainful  use  of  marine  re- 
sourcee,  offer  the  best  means  of  promoting 
programs  toward  the  goals  set  forth  in  clauses 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  and  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Federal  Oovernment;  and 

"'(e)  that  In  view  of  the  Importance  of 
achieving  the  earliest  possible  institution  of 
significant  national  activities  related  to  the 
development  of  marine  resources,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  tlUs  title  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  sea  grant  colleges 
and  education,  training,  and  research  in  the 
fields  of  marine  science,  engineering,  and 
related  disciplines. 

"  'Orants  and  contracts  for  ses  grant  colleges 
and  programs 

"  'Sec.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
•haU  be  administered  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Foundation") . 

"'(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  the  sum 
of  $5,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie 
30.  1968,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $19,000,000, 
and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  only  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  spedfi- 
oally  authorize  by  law. 

"  '(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
title  are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"  'Jf arine  resources 

"  'Sic.  304.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  the  Foundation  shall  (1) 
consult  with  those  experts  engaged  In  pur- 
suits In  the  various  fields  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources  and  with  all 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  (including  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education  In  all  matters  relating  to 
education)  interested  in.  or  affected  by.  ac- 
tivities in  any  such  fields,  and  (2)  seek  ad- 
vice and  coimsel  from  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resotirces  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment as  provided  by  section  305  of  this  title. 

"'(b)  The  Foundation  shall  exercise  its 
authority  under  this  title  by — 

"'(1)  initiating  and  supporting  programs 
at  sea  grant  colleges  and  other  suitable  Insti- 
tutes, laboratories,  and  pubUe  or  private 
agencies  for  the  education  of  participants  in 
the  various  fields  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nuurine  resources; 

"•(3)  initiating  and  supporting  necessary 
research  programs  In  the  various  fields  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  marine  resources, 
with  preference  given  to  research  aimed  at 
pracUces,  taobnlqofs,  and  design  of  equip- 
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ment  applicable  to  the  devslopmenVof  oia- 
rtne  resoiuces;  and 

'"(3)  encouraging  and  developing  pro. 
grams  consisting  of  Instruction,  practical 
demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise, 
by  sea  grant  colleges  and  other  siiitable  Iq. 
Btitutes,  laboratories,  and  pubUc  or  private 
agencies  through  marine  advisory  programi 
with  the  object  of  imparting  useful  informa- 
tion to  persoxis  currently  employed  or  Inter- 
ested in  the  various  fields  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources,  the  sclentlflc 
community,  and  the  general  public. 

"  '(c)  Programs  to  carry  out  the  purpose* 
of  this  title  shall  be  accomplished  througb 
contracts  with,  or  grants  to,  sxiitable  public 
or  private  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
institutes,  laboratories,  and  public  or  private 
agencies  which  are  engaged  In,  or  concerned 
with,  activities  tn  the  various  fields  related  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources,  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  by  them  of 
such  programs. 

"'(d)(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments 
in  any  fiscal  year  under  any  grant  to  or  con- 
tract with  any  participant  tn  any  program 
to  be  carried  out  by  such  participant  under 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  66%  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  such  program.  For  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  anaount  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  such  program  furnished  by  any 
participant  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Founda- 
tion shall  Include  in  such  computation  an 
amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  value  of  any 
btiildlngs,  facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  or 
services  provided  by  such  participant  with 
respect  to  such  program  (but  not  the  coet 
or  value  of  land  or  of  Federal  contributions). 

'"(2)  No  portion  of  any  payment  by  the 
Foundation  to  any  participant  in  any  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  under  this  title  shall 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  rental  of  any 
land  or  the  rental,  purchase,  construction, 
preservation,  or  repair  of  any  biUlding,  dock, 
or  vessel. 

"'(3)  The  total  amoimt  of  payments  In 
any  fiscal  year  by  the  Foundation  to  partici- 
pants within  any  State  shall  not  exceed  15 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
to  the  Foundation  for  ths  piupoees  of  thli 
title  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"  '(e)  In  allocating  funds  appropriated  In 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
the  Foundation  shall  endeavor  to  achieve 
maxlmiun  participation  by  sea  grant  college* 
and  other  suitable  Institutes,  laboratories, 
and  public  or  private  agencies  throughout 
the  United  States,  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"  '(f )  m  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  title,  the  Foundation  shall  attempt  to 
s\q>port  programs  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
supplement  and  not  duplicate  or  overlap  any 
existing  and  related  Government  activities. 

'"(g)  Except  M  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  Foundation  shall,  in  carr3rlng  out 
its  functions  under  this  title,  have  the  same 
powers  and  authority  it  has  vmder  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  ta 
carry  out  iU  functions  under  that  Act 

"'(h)  The  head  of  each  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  authorized,  upon  request  of 
the  Foundation,  to  meike  available  to  the 
Foundation,  from  time  to  time,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  such  personnel,  services,  and 
facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
Fotmdatlon  in  carrying  out  its  funcUoni 
luider  this  title. 

"  '(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

"'(1)  the  term  "development  of  marine 
rasourcsB"  means  sdentlflc  endeavors,  relat- 
ing to  the  marine  environment,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  fields  oriented  to- 
ward the  development,  conservation,  or  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  physical,  chemical, 
geological,  and  biological  resources  of  the 
marine  environment;   the  fields  of  mazlns 
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commerce  and  marina  engineering;  the 
fields  relating  to  exploration  or  research  in, 
the  recovery  of  natural  resources  from,  and 
the  transmission  of  energy  in,  the  marine 
environment;  the  fields  6t  oceanography  and 
oceanology;  and  the  fields  with  respect  to  the 
study  of  the  economic,  legal,  medical,  or 
sociological  problems  artalUg  out  of  the  man- 
igKnent,  use,  developmsnt,  recovery,  and 
control  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  ma- 
rine environment: 

'"3  the  term  "nutftoe  environment" 
means  the  oceans;  the  Continental  Shelf  of 
the  UiUted  States;  the  Great  Lakes;  the  sea- 
bed and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  coasts  of  the  UiUted  States  to 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  meters,  or  beyond 
tiiat  limit,  to  where  the  depths  of  the  super- 
jacent waters  admit  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resoiirces  of  the  area;  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  coasts  of  teOands  which  com- 
prise United  States  territory;  and  the  nat- 
ural resources  thereof;     i 

•"(3)  the  term  "sea  giiant  college"  means 
any  suitable  public  or  private  institution  of 
higher  education  supported  piu^uant  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title  whjch  has  major  pro- 
grams devoted  to  Increasing  ovu  Nation's 
utilization  of  the  world's  marine  resovuces- 
and 

"  '(*)  the  term  "sea  graiat  program"  means 
(A)  any  aotlvIUes  of  education  or  research 
related  to  the  development  of  marine  re- 
sources supported  by  the  f>Dundatlon  by  con- 
tracts with  or  grants  to  lastltuUons  of  high- 
er education  either  initiating,  or  developing 
existing,  programs  In  fle4dB  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  (H)  any  activities  of 
education  or  research  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources  supported  by  the 
Foundation  by  contracts  with  or  grants  to 
suitable  institutes,  laboratories,  and  public 
or  private  agencies,  and  (C)  any  programs 
of  advisory  services  orlentfad  toward  Impart- 
ing information  in  fields  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources  supported  by 
the  Foundation  by  contracts  with  or  grants 
to  suitable  Institutes,  laboratories,  and  pub- 
Ue or  private  agencies. 

"  "Advisory  funetions 

"'Sec.  206.  The  National  Council  on  Ma- 
rine Resoiuves  and  Engineering  Development 
established  by  section  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
shaU.  as  the  President  majy  request — 

"'(1)  advise  the  Foundation  with  respect 
to  the  policies,  procedures,  and  operations  of 
the  Foundation  In  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title;  T 

"'(2)  provide  policy  guidance  to  the  Foun- 
ilatJon  with  respect  to  contracts  or  grants 
to  support  of  programs  conducted  piuvuant 
to  this  title,  and  make  such  recommenda- 
ttons  thereon  to  the  Fouudatlon  as  may  be 
appropriate;  and 

"'(3)  submit  an  annual  report  on  its  ac- 
UTlUes  and  its  reconunenaations  under  this 
•Ktlon  to  the  Speaker  of  %te  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Commltftee  on  Merchant 
aarlne  and  Fisheries  of  the  Rouse  of  Rep- 
wentauves.  the  Presldenit  of  the  Senate, 
»nd  the  Committee  on  t*bor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  of  the  Senate.' 

"Sk.  2.    (a)    The  Marine   Resources   and 

snglneertng    Development    Act    of    1966    Is 

•mended   by  striking  out  the  first  section 

MM  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"nrLx  I — MAKiNx  axsotmcKB  and  kncinezxinc 

DXTELOPMZlft 

"  -Short  titU 

"'Section  1.  This  title  mUy  be  dted  as  the 
"»rine  Resources  and  Engttneerlng  Develoo- 
»w«t  Act  of  19«0".' " 

"(b)  Such  Act  la  further  amended  by  strik- 
ffl|  out  this  Act'  the  first  place  it  appears 
ffl  section  4(a),  and  also  each  place  it  ap- 
«»tt»  In  sections  6(a) ,  8,  and  9,  and  insert- 


ing In  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place  'this 
title'."  *^ 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Al-TON  Lennon, 
Paul  O.  Rogexs, 
Jacob  H.  Gii^ert, 

CHABLES  A.  MOSHEB, 

Thouas  M.  Peixt, 
Afana^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
CiAiBORNz  Pell, 
Watne  Mobse, 
Oatxokd  Nelson, 
Edwabd  M.  Kennedy, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
George  L.  Muhpht, 
Hdiam  L.  Fonc, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16559)  to  amend  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  sea  g;rant  colleges  and 
programs  by  initiating  and  supporting  pro- 
grams of  education  and  research  tn  the  var- 
ious fields  relating  to  the  development  of 
marine  resources,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  House  bill. 

ITie  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill,  with  an  amendment  which 
Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of 
the  House  bill,  and  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are 
noted  below,  except  for  clerical  corrections, 
incidental  changes  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  agreements  reached  by  the  conferees,  and 
minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

HOUSE   BOX 

The  Wll  passed  by  the  House  propoeed  to 
add  a  new  title  n  to  the  recently  enacted 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  80-454,  tyj- 
proved  June  17,  1966)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  sea  grant 
colleges  and  education,  training,  and  re- 
search In  the  fields  of  marine  science,  en- 
gineering, and  related  disciplines.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  was  designated  as 
the  admlnlsrtertng  agency. 

The  House  bill  limited  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  to  the  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968,  authorizing  not  to  exceed  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year  and  not  to  exceed  $10 
million  for  the  second  year. 

Programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
House  bin  were  to  be  accomplished  through 
contracts  with,  or  grants  to,  "suitable  pub- 
lic or  private  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Institutes,  and  laboratoriee"  engaged  in, 
or  concerned  with,  activities  in  the  various 
fields  related  to  the  development  of  marine 
resoiuree. 

The  House  bill  required  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  consult  with  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  interested  In,  or 
affected  by,  the  Foundationls  activities  under 
the  blU. 

The  Bouse  WU  required  the  recenUy  ere- 
ated  NatiomU  Coimcil  or  Marine  Resoivces 
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and  Engineering  Development  (PubUc  Law 
89-464)  to  advise  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, as  the  President  may  requeet,  with 
respect  to  operations  of  the  Foundation  un- 
der the  bUl  and  also  provide  policy  gxUdanoe 
with  respect  to  contracts  or  grants  in  sup- 
POTt  of  programs  conducted  under  the  Wll. 

BXNAR    AMZNDKKNT 

The  Senate  amendment  also  proposed  to 
establish  a  program  of  sea  grant  coUeges  ad- 
minlBtered  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion substantially  einUlar  to  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  House  bUl.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  however,  this  was  accomplished 
by  amendments  to  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  appro- 
priations of  not  to  exceed  $10  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  not  to  exceed  $15  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  not  to  exceed  $20 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year  only  such  siuns  as  the 
Congress  may  specifically  authorize  by  law. 

Programs  to  carry  out  the  Senate  amend- 
ment were  to  be  accomplished  through  con- 
tracts with,  or  grants  to.  "public  or  private 
agencies,  public  or  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  museums,  foundations,  in- 
dustries, laboratories,  corporations,  organi- 
zations, or  groups  of  individuals"  engaged  in, 
or  concerned  with,  activities  in  the  various 
fields  related  to  the  development  of  marine 
resources. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  required  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  consult  with 
aU  Federal  agencies  interested  in,  or  affected 
by,  the  Foundation's  activities,  including 
specifically  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation in  all  matters  relating  to  education. 

The  Senate  amendment  created  a  National 
Advisory  CouncU  on  Sea  Grant  CoUeges  and 
Programs  composed  of  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  which  was  required 
to  provide  certain  advice  and  policy  giUdance 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President  on 
its  activities  and  its  recommendations. 

OONrXRENCE  SUBSTirUTE 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
follows  cloeely  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill,  with  the  following  modifications: 

1.  Appropriations  are  authorized  as  fol- 
lows: not  to  exceed  $5  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967.  not  to  exceed  $15  mUllon  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  specifically  authorize  by  law.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  feel  that  this 
legislation  embodies  a  program  of  long-range 
promise  and  need  and,  therefore,  agreed  that 
It  was  desirable  to  Indicate  that  funds  would 
be  made  available  beyond  the  two-year  pe- 
riod originally  contemplated  by  the  House 
bUl,  subject  to  the  requirement  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  justify  addi- 
tional authorizations  before  the  legislative 
committees  concerned. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
programs  under  the  legUlation  will  be  ac- 
complished through  contracts  with,  or 
grants  to,  "suitable  public  or  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  institutes,  lab- 
oratories, and  public  or  private  agencies"  en- 
gaged in.  or  concerned  with,  activities  in 
the  various  fields  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources.  The  conunlttee  of 
conference  expects  that  under  this  legisla- 
tion the  initial  program  will  emphasize  as- 
sistance to  suitable  institutions  of  higher 
education,  institutes,  and  laboratories,  but 
the  committee  also  agreed  that  the  Inclu- 
sion of  "public  and  private  agencies"  would 
provide  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  the  necessary  administrative  flexibility 
which  may  be  needed  in  the  futiu^. 

3.  The  conference  subsUtute  provides  that 
the  National  Council  on  **'^rtne  Bcsoureas 
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And  Knglnaerlng  Development  shall,  at  tbe 
reqtMst  of  the  President,  submit  an  annual 
report  on  Its  aettvltlea  and  its  recommenda- 
tlona  (In  connection  with  its  fiincUons  of 
furnishing  certain  advice  and  policj  ^d- 
anoe  to  tbe  National  Science  Foundation)  to 
the  President  of  tbe  Senate,  the  Coounlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  tbe  Senate, 
tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  tbe  Ho\ise  of  RepresentatlTes. 
The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that  this 
provision  was  desirable  to  keep  tbe  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  legis- 
lative commltteee  directly  concerned  fiilly 
and  currently  Informed  with  respect  to  the 
policies,  procedures,  and  c^wratlons  of  this 
special  program. 

4.  The  conference  substitute  requires  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  consult  with 
all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  Inter- 
ested m.  or  affected  by,  the  Foundation's  ac- 
tivities under  this  legislation,  including  spe- 
dflcally  tbe  United  States  Office  of  Education 
In  all  matters  relating  to  education.  Tbe 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed 
to  the  spedllc  inclusion  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Alton  LnrwoN^ 
Patti.  O.  Rocnus, 
Jacob  H.  Oilbot, 
Ckaxucs  a.  Moshxk, 
Thomas  M.  Pkxxt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mx.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  I  have  Just  called  up  Is 
on  the  so-called  sea-grant  college  bill, 
HJl.  16559,  which  was  conslc.ered  and 
passed  the  House  with  an  amendment  on 
Tuesday,  September  13,  without  a  dls- 
soitlng  vote. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  sea-grant  col- 
leges and  programs  by  initiating  and 
supporting  programs  of  education  and 
research  in  the  various  fields  relating  to 
oceanography — that  is,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marine  resources. 

The  bill  amends  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  by  adding  a  new  title  iiereto  to 
carry  out  these  proposed  programs  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  bill  but 
amended  it  by  substituting  the  text  of 
their  bill.  When  we  went  to  conference 
the  conferees  readily  reached  full  agree- 
m»it  upon  a  substitute  text. 

The  conference  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  follows  closely  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bin,  with  only  relatively 
minor  modifications — only  two  of  which 
do  I  feel  any  need  to  comment  upaa. 
They  both  deal  with  the  matter  of  fund- 
ing the  program. 

The  original  House  bin  authoriaed  ap- 
propriations not  to  exceed  $5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  and  not  to  exceed  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1968 — a  total  of 
$15  milli(m  for  the  2  fiscal  years,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

The  Senate  bill  called  for  a  total  of  $45 
million,  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years 
1967.  1968,  and  1969.  You  win  note 
froQi  the  conference  report  that  the 
committee  of  conference  agreed  to  limit 
the  specific  authorizations  to  2  fiscal 
years,  as  provided  in  the  original  House 
biU.  The  authorization  tor  fiscal  1967 
was  left  the  same  as  in  the  House  bill— 
$5  million.  However,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  an  increase  in  the  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1968,  from  $10  million 


to  $15  million.  We  were  persuaded 
that  this  increase  in  authorization  was  a 
reasonable  one,  in  order  to  help  initiate 
the  program  within  the  next  year  and  a 
half,  and  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
concept.  We  are  already  so  far  into 
fiscal  1967  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  did  not  agree  to  in- 
creasing the  authorization  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  other  point  relates  to  f  imding  of 
the  program  beyond  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  House  biU  was  totally  silent  on  this 
point.  In  fioor  debate  I  pointed  out 
that  Inasmuch  as  the  program  wiU  be 
included  in  the  studies  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Resources  and  Elngineer- 
ing  Etevelopment,  who  are  required  to 
make  their  report  within  the  next  18  to 
20  months,  it  was  unnecessary  to  include 
any  such  continuing  provisions.  I  em- 
phasized that  I  never  have,  and  never 
will  favor  open  end  authorizations.  In 
the  authorization  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  after  the  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific amounts  for  fiscal  years  1967,  1968, 
and  1969,  there  was  a  clause  which  read, 
"and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year 
only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  specifically  authorize  by  law." 
The  conference  substitute  includes  such 
a  clause.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  did  not 
agree  to  this  language  until  it  had  been 
made  crystal  clear  that  it  in  no  way 
could  be  tantamount  to  an  open  end 
authorization.  On  the  contrary,  we  did 
agree  that  it  was  desirable  that  there  be 
an  indication  that  we  expect  this  to  be- 
come a  long-term  program  which  will  be 
seriously  reviewed  when  the  presently 
authorized  appropriations  are  expended. 
You  will  note  that  the  conference  report 
states  that  any  future  funding  beyond 
fiscal  year  1969  must  be  Justified  by  ad- 
ditional authorizations  originating  in  the 
legislative  committees  concerned. 

The  other  modifications  are  minor,  and 
I  see  no  need  to  comment  upon  them 
unless  there  are  questions. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  conference  substitute  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  objectives  upon 
which  the  House  voted  favorably  on  Sep- 
tember 13. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Ur.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  are  more  or  less  technicsil  in 
nature.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  true.  The  sub- 
stitute agreed  upon  in  the  conference 
closely  follows  the  provisions  of  the 
House  biU.  Actually  there  is  only  one 
modification.  The  gentleman  wIU  recall 
that  In  the  debate  that  took  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  2  weeks  ago  now  that 
we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  biU  authorized  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  $10  million  for  fiscal  1967, 
$15  million  for  fiscal  1968,  and  $20  mil- 
UoB  for  fiscal  1969,  whereas  the  House 
WU  was  a  2-year  bin  providing  for  au- 
thorizations of  $5  million  for  fiscal  1967 
and  $10  mmion  for  fiscal  1968. 


I  win  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  raising  that 
figure  to  $15  million  for  fiscal  1968.  That 
is  the  only  difference. 

In  other  words,  we  now  have  a  con- 
ference report  in  the  House  which  would 
authorize  a  total  of  $20  mlUlon  as  com- 
pered with  $45  miUlon  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  inform  the  House 
whether  the  legislation  is  within  the 
budget  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dait? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  can  say  quite  frankly 
that  we  conferred  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  during  our  consideration  of  the 
conference  report,  and  it  does  have  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  within  the  budgetary 
recommendations  of  the  President,  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  we  ap- 
prove this  legislation,  can  we  be  assured 
it  also  has  the  approval  of  the  budgetat; 
arm  of  the  White  House?  I  assume  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  speak  for 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Indeed  it  does.  The 
original  report  of  the  blU  so  indicates.  It 
so  states  emphaticaUy. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  author 
ofthebUl. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, first  I  would  like  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee chairman  [Mr.  Lenmon]  for 
the  fine  Job  done  for  the  House  In 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H Jl.  16559  and  urge 
that  my  coUeagues  also  see  the  wisdom 
in  giving  oceanography  the  educational 
base  that  it  must  have  if  we  are  to  explore 
and  exploit  America's  last  and  most 
chaUenglng  frontier. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  establish 
a  program  that  wiU  stimulate  and  en- 
courage our  Nation's  educational  in- 
stitutes in  aU  phases  of  marine  science. 
Such  a  program,  even  with  this  meager 
start,  is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is 
to  fully  develop  this  arm  of  education. 

Although  it  has  only  a  2-year  legisla- 
tive Ufespan.  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  Teat>  the  rewards  of  ocean  study. 
We  have  less  knowledge  of  the  seas 
around  us  than  the  space  above  us. 

Yet  the  benefits  which  we  can  derive 
from  the  oceans  stagger  the  imagination 

It  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  food  for  a 
planet  that  is  graduaUy  growing  short  of 
food.  It  is  a  source  of  minerals  which 
man  wlU  need.  There  are  few  minerals 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  cannot 
be  foimd  under  the  oceans. 

Yet  we  caimot,  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge,  mine  these  minerals  or  har- 
vest these  foods. 

We  are  in  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  oceans 
as  the  cavemen  were  when  they  found 
fire.  We  must  learn  to  develop  these  re- 
sources and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
encourage  our  institutes  of  learning  to 
study  the  problems  in  order  to  find  a 
solution. 
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The  Russians  have'  alreiuly  begun  a 
program  to  take  advantage  of  these 
wondrous  resources,  .jl^nd  they  have  left 
us  in  their  wake. 

But  the  gap  is  Just  opening  and  we  can 
catch  them.    That  is,  if  we  start  now. 

If  we  do  not,  we  win  continue  to  Import 
more  than  half  of  all  the  fish  we  eat. 
We  win  continue  to  use  primitive  methods 
in  gathering  the  oil  and  natural  gas  from 
under  the  seas.  And  we  will  continue  to 
survey  the  mighty  mineral  empire  be- 
neath the  seas  instead  of  mining  them. 

There  exists  today  a  sorrowful  lack  of 
technicians  and  trained  mechanics  in  the 
field  of  oceanography,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  every  evidence  that  there 
are  fortunes  to  be  reaped  under  the  seas. 

I  urge  that  we  pass  this  bill  and  start 
our  journey  into  our  last  frontier. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  repqrt  was  agreed  to. 


we  are  not  doing  enough,  go  back  and 
review  that  Rxcoao. 


::AMP/ 


POPE  PAUL  VI'S  CAMPAIGN  FOR 
PEACE 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  iddress  the  House 
for  1  minute.  j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  0iere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York?  ii 

There  was  no  objectiom. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  S^ker,  1  year  ago 
today,  as  part  of  his  gr^at  pUgrimage  for 
peace.  Pope  Paul  VI  traveled  to  New 
York  to  address  the  Uiited  Nations  Or- 
ganization. I 

In  his  eloquent  speech,  he  pleaded  with 
the  statesmen  of  the  world  to  put  aside 
weapons  of  war  and  try  to  resolve  con- 
flicts and  differences  between  their  coim- 
trles  through  peaceful; negotiations  and 
mediation. 

The  urgency  of  his  l]>Iea,  the  impor- 
tance which  he  attached  to  it,  are  at- 
tested to  by  the  fact  that  that  was  the 
first  visit  to  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent by  any  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  mo  Wig,  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  pilgrimage  to  New 
York.  His  Holiness  is  appealing  to  aU  of 
us  to  Join  with  him  in  a|  universal  prayer 
for  peace. 

I  hope  that  sometime!  during  this  busy 
day,  each  of  us  wiU  find  a  moment  to  re- 
spond to  that  appeal^for  the  cause  of 
peace  is  as  important  today  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hi  the  p$Bt  2  years,  whUe 
the  tempo  of  fighting  has  quickened  in 
Vietnam,  our  Nation  has  spared  no  effort, 
taored  no  opportunity,  to  bring  to  an 
end  that  tragic  strife.  Thus  far,  aU  of 
our  offers  have  been  i^ebuffed.  Never- 
theless, we  must  not  be  dissuaded  from 
our  course;  we  must  continue  in  the  pur- 
wit  of  a  peaceful,  political  solution  to 
that  conflict.  T 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  AuguM  31  of  this  year, 
ihad  outlined  in  the  Cobgrsssional  Rec- 
«»  the  repeated  efforU  exerted  by  our 
Oovemment  to  terminate  the  fighting 
jod  to  negotiate  in  Vietnam.  I  hope 
wat  aU  of  those  who  tm  that  perhaps 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MINIMUM 
WAGE  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  blU  (HJl 
8126)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  law  to  provide  broader 
coverage.  Improved  standards  of  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  cOTipensatlon 
protection,  and  improve  means  of  en- 
forcement, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu 
of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
areasfoUows: 

CONFEHENCE   RXPOBT    (H.   RkpT.    NO.   2178) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl 
8126)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  law  to  provide  broader  cover- 
age, improved  standards  of  mlnimimi  wage 
and  overtime  compensation  protection  and 
Improve  means  of  enforcement,  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

"AJ(EI«>ME1«T  TO  OXSTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA  MINI- 
MUM WAGE  LAW 

"SiCTiON  1.  Title  I  Of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1918  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  86-401—36-422) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'TITU:    I — MINIMTTM    WAGES 

"'Finding  ana  declaration  of  policy 
••  'Section  l.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  that  there  are  persons  employed  In 
some  occupations  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  wagee  insufficient  to  provide  adequate 
maintenance  and  to  protect  health.  Such 
employment  impairs  the  health,  efficiency, 
and  weU-being  of  the  persons  so  employed, 
constitutes  unfair  competition  against  other 
employers  and  their  employees,  threatens  the 
stabiUty  of  Industry,  reduces  the  purchasing 
power  of  employees,  and  requires,  In  many 
Instances,  that  thefa-  wages  be  supplemented 
by  the  payment  of  public  moneys  for  relief 
or  other  pubUc  and  private  aMistance.  Km- 
ployment  of  persons  at  these  Insufficient 
rates  of  pay  threatens  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Injures  the  overall  economy. 

"  '(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  this  Act  to  correct  and  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  to  eUmlnate  the  conditions 
referred  to  above. 

"  'nariMrnuMS 
*■  'Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act— 
•"(1)    The  term  "Commissioners"  means 
the  Board  of  Cotamlsslonera  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  their  designated  agent  or  rep- 
resentative. 

"•(2)  The  term  "wage"  means  compensa- 
tion due  to  an  employee  by  reason  of  his  em- 
ployment, payable  in  legal  tender  of  the 
United  States  or  checks  on  banks  convertible 
into  cash  on  demand  at  full  face  value,  In- 
cluding auch  allowances  as  may  be  permitted 
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by  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  imder  sec- 
tion 3,  6,  7,  or  8. 

"'(3)  The  term  "employ"  includes  to  suf- 
fer or  permit  to  work. 

"'(4)  The  term  "employer"  Includes  any 
Individual,  partnership,  association,  corpo- 
ration, business  trust,  or  any  person  or 
group  of  persons,  acting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly In  the  Interest  of  an  employer  in  rela- 
tion to  an  employee,  but  shall  not  Include 
the  TTnlted  States  or  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

"  "(5)  The  term  "employee"  Includes  any 
Individual  employed  by  an  employer,  except 
that  such  term  shall  not  Include — 

"  "(A)  any  individual  who,  witliout  pay- 
ment and  without  expectation  of  any  gain, 
directly  or  indirectly,  volunteers  to  engage 
In  the  activities  of  an  educational,  chari- 
table,  religious,   or   nonprofit  organization; 

"'(B)  any  lay  member  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  office  within  the  discipline  of  any 
religious  organization  and  engaged  In  reli- 
gious functions;  or 

"•(C)  any  individual  employed  in  domes- 
tic service  or  otherwise  employed,  in  or  about 
the  residence  of  the  employer. 

"•(6)  The  term  "occupation"  means  any 
occupation,  service,  trade,  business.  Industry, 
or  branch  or  group  of  occupations  or  In- 
dustries, or  employment  or  class  of  employ- 
ment, in  which  employees  are  gainfully 
employed. 

"  "(7)  The  term  "gratuities"  means  volun- 
tary monetary  conti-lbutlons  received  by  an 
employee  from  a  guest,  patron,  or  ciistomer 
for  services  rendered. 

"  'MIMIMCM  WAGE  AMD  OVERTIME  COMPENSATION 

"'Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  every  employes^  shall 
pay  to  each  of  his  employees  (A)  the  wage 
established  for  each  such  employee  In  a 
wage  order  issued  tinder  this  Act,  or  (B) 
wages  at  the  following  rates: 

"'(1)  not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  February  1, 1967. 

"  '(11)  not  less  than  $1.40  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  February  1,  1968,  and 

"  '(Ul)  not  leas  than  91.60  an  hour  there- 
after, 

whichever  Is  higher. 

"  '(2)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  whose  wage  rates  are  governed 
by  Minimum  Wage  Order  Niunbered  10  (ef- 
fective August  16,  1964),  as  revised  under 
subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section,  wages  at 
the  following  rates : 

"'(A)  not  less  than  $156  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  Aiigust  1,  1967, 

"'(B)  not  less  than  $1.40  an  hour  during 
the  year  beginning  August  1,  1968,  and 

"'(C)  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour  there- 
after. 

"  '(b)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),  no  employer  shall  employ 
any  of  his  employees — 

'"(A)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
two  hours  during  the  six  month  period  be- 
ginning six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actmmt  of  this  subsection,  or 

"'(B)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty 
hours  thereafter, 

unless  such  employee  receives  compensation 
for  his  employment  In  excess  <rf  the  hours 
above  spedfled  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he  Is  employed. 

'"(2)  In  the  cases  of  an  employer  whose 
employees'  wage  rates  are  governed  by  Mini- 
mum Wage  Order  Numbered  10  (effective 
August  16,  1964),  as  revised  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  (2)  trf  this  section,  dining  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
parsigraph  and  ending  Augtist  14,  1968,  such 
employer  shall  compensate  each  such  em- 
ployee for  employment  In  excess  of  forty 
hours  In  any  workweek  at  the  rate  spedfled 
In  such  Wage  Order.  Beginning  Augiut  15, 
1968,  such  employer  shall  compensate  such 
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•mployees  for  employment  In  excess  of  forty 
hours  In  any  workweek  at  the  rate  eetab- 
Usbed  by  the  Commlsaloners  after  public 
hesxlng,  which  rate  may  be  established  with- 
out regard  to  the  rate  apeclfled  In  para- 
graph (1). 

"  '(3)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (b)  (1)  by  employing  any 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  the  applicable 
workweek  specified  therein.  If  (A)  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  of  such  employee  Is  In  excess  of 
one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum  hourly 
rate  applicable  to  him  under  section  3(a)  (1) , 
and  (B)  more  than  half  his  compensation 
for  a  representative  period  (not  less  than  one 
montli)  represents  commissions  on  goods  or 
services.  In  determining  the  proportion  of 
compensation  representing  commissions,  all 
earnings  resulting  from  the  application  of  a 
bona  fide  commission  rate  shall  be  deemed 
commissions  on  goods  or  services  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  computed  commissions 
exceed  the  draw  or  guarantee. 

"'(c)(1)  Each  minimum  wage  order  Is- 
sued prior  to  February  1,  1067.  shall  remain 
In  full  force  and  effect.  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2) ,  the  Commissioners  shall 
by  order  revise  each  such  wage  order  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(A)  Effective  February  1,  1007,  each 
such  wage  order  shall  be  revised  to  make  It 
applicable  to  men  as  well  as  women  em- 
ployees. 

"•(B)  Effective  February  1,  1967.  each 
such  wage  order  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  minimum  wages  below  those  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(1)  of  thlR  section 
shall  be  revised  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  minimum  wages  In  accordance  with  such 
subsection. 

"'(C)  Effective  six  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Mlnlmimi  Wage  Amendments  Act  of  1066, 
each  such  wage  order  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  overtime  compensa- 
tion, or  which  does  not  require  the  payment 
to  an  employee  of  at  least  one  and  one-half 
his  regular  rate  for  his  employment  In  ex- 
cess a[  forty-two  hours  In  a  workweek,  shall 

*  be  revised  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  compensation  In  accordance  with 
subeecUon  (b)  (1)  of  this  section. 

"'(3)  The  Commissioners  shall  modify 
Minimum  Wage  Order  Numbered  10  (effective 
August  15,  1964) ,  effective  February  1,  1967, 
to  apply  to  men  as  well  as  women  employees. 
The  Commissioners  shall  further  modify 
such  Wage  Order  to  provide  for  the  payment 

•  of  minimum  wages  and  overtime  compensa- 
tion in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  of 
snbsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"•(d)(1)  For  those  occupations  with  re- 
spect to  which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Amendments  Act  of  1066.  there  Is  no  exist- 
ing minimum  wage  order,  the  Commissioners 
shall  Issue  an  order,  effective  February  1, 
1067,  providing  for  the  payment  of  mlnl- 
mimi  wages  as  prescribed  by  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section  and  for  the  payment  of 
overtime  compensation  as  preacrlbed  in  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  of  this  section. 

"'(2)  For  those  occupations  with  respect 
to  which  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1966  there  is  no  exlsUng  mini- 
mum wage  order,  the  Commissioners  shall, 
with  or  without  reference  to  an  ad  hoc  ad- 
visory committee,  make  one  or  more  wage  or- 
ders which  may  include  unrelated  occup*- 
Uona.  Such  a  wage  order  shaU  Include  (A) 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions 
piwcirlbed  In  subsecUons  (a)(1)  and  (b)(1) 
ot  this  section,  and  (B)  such  definitions  and 
regulations  as  the  Commissioners  may  pre- 
scribe. In  aooordance  with  section  8,  to  pre- 
vent the  circumvention  or  evasion  of  such 
order  and  to  safeguard  the  minimum  wage 
rates  and  overtime  provisions  eatablUhed  in 


this  Act.  The  Commissioners  shall  publish 
a  notice  once  a  week,  for  four  successive 
weeks,  in  a  newspiaper  of  general  circulation 
printed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  stating 
that  they  will,  on  a  date  and  at  a  place 
named  in  the  notice,  hold  a  public  hearing 
on  such  order  at  which  all  interested  per- 
sons will  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  Such  notice  shall  contain  a 
siunmary  of  the  major  provisions  of  such  or- 
der. Within  thirty  days  after  such  hearing, 
the  Commissioners  may  issue  such  wage  order 
as  may  be  proper  or  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notice  of  such 
order  shall  be  published  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  printed  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  such  order  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the 
date  on  which  such  order  was  Issued  by  the 
Commissioners,  but  not  before  February  1, 
1967. 

"  '(e)  The  minimum  wage  orders  Issued  by 
the  Commissioners  prior  to  February  1,  1967, 
shall  be  modified  by  the  Commissioners  on 
or  after  such  date  In  order  to  Include  such 
regulations  as  the  Commissioners  may  pre- 
scribe In  accordance  with  section  8.  Such 
regulations  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
they  were  made  by  the  Commissioners,  but 
not  before  February  1,  1967. 

"  'kxucptions 

"  'Sac.  4.  (a)  The  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  of  section  3  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"•(1)  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona 
fide  executive,  administrative,  or  professional 
capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  outside  sales- 
man (as  such  terms  are  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938) ;  or 

"'(2)  any  employee  engaged  In  the  de- 
livery of  newspapers  to  the  home  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

'"(b)  The  overtime  provisions  of  section 
3(b)(1)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"'(1)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man; 

"'(2)  any  employee  employed  by  a  rail- 
road: 

"  '(3)  any  salesman,  partsman,  or  mechan- 
ic primarily  engaged  In  selling  or  servicing 
automobiles,  trailers,  or  trucks.  If  employed 
by  a  nonmanufacturing  establishment  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  such 
vehicles  to  ultimate  purchasers: 

"  '(4)  any  employee  employed  primarily  to 
wash  automobiles  by  an  employer,  more  than 
50  percent  of  whose  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  is  derived  from  washing  automobiles. 
If  for  such  employee's  employment  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  in  a  period 
of  four  consecutive  workweeks,  such  employee 
receives  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at 
which  he  is  employed:  or 

"'(5)  any  employee  employed  as  an  at- 
tendant at  a  parking  lot  or  parking  garage. 

"  "powns  AND  Dtrnxs  of  thx  coiucissiokexs 
"  'Sbc.  5.  The  Commissioners  or  their  au- 
thorized representative  shall  have  author- 
ity— 

"'(1)  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the 
wages  of  persons  employed  In  any  occupation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

'"(2)  to  enter  and  Inspect  the  place  of 
business  or  employment  of  any  employer  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of 
(A)  examining  and  inspecting  any  or  all 
books,  registers,  payrolls,  and  other  records 
ot  any  such  employer  that  in  any  way  relate 
to  or  have  a  bearing  upon  the  wages,  hours, 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  of  any 
employees,  (B)  copying  any  or  all  of  such 
books,  registers,  payrolls,  and  other  records  as 
the  Commissioners  or  their  authorized  repre- 
sentative may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
and  (C)  questioning  such  employee  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  provl- 
akna  of  this  Act  and  the  orders  and  regula- 


tions Issued  tbereiinder  have  been  and  an 
being  complied  with;  and 

'"(3)  to  require  from  any  such  employe 
full  and  correct  statements  In  writing,  in. 
eluding  sworn  statements,  with  respect  to 
wages,  hoxirs,  names,  addresses,  and  sucb 
other  information  pertaining  to  the  employ- 
ment of  his  employees  as  the  Commissioners 
or  their  authorized  representative  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"  'axvisioN  or  wage  oaoma 

"  'Sbc.  6.  (a)  At  any  time  after  a  wage 
order  has  been  In  effect  for  one  year  the 
Commissioners  may  on  their  own  motion  re- 
consider the  wage  rates  set  In  such  wage 
order.  If,  after  investigation,  the  Commlj- 
sloners  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  sub- 
stantial nimiber  of  workers  In  the  occupation 
covered  by  such  wage  order  are  receiving 
wages  insufficient  to  provide  adequate  main- 
tenance and  to  protect  health  they  may  con- 
vene an  ad  hoc  advisory  committee  for  the 
pxuTKise  of  considering  and  inquiring  into  and 
reporting  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  sub- 
ject investigated  by  the  Commissioners  and 
submitted  by  them  to  such  committee. 

"'(b)  The  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  not  more  than  three  persons  representing 
the  employers  In  such  occupation,  of  an 
equal  nim[iber  representing  the  employees  In 
such  occupation,  of  not  more  than  three 
persons  representing  the  public,  and  one  or 
more  representatives  of  the  agency  designated 
by  the  Commissioners  to  administer  this  Act 
Such  agency  shall  name  and  appoint  all  the 
members  of  the  conmilttee  and  designate  Its 
chairman.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  conunlttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  any  decision,  recommendation,  or  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  subject  submitted 
to  it  shall  require  an  affirmative  vote  of  not 
less  than  a  majority  of  all  Its  members. 

"  '(c)  The  Commissioners  shall  present  to 
the  committee  such  information  as  they 
might  have  relating  to  the  subject  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  conmilttee,  and  may  cause  to 
be  brought  before  the  committee  any  wlt- 
neases  whose  testimony  the  Conunissloners 
consider  material. 

"  '(d)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  conven- 
ing of  the  committee  by  the  Commissioners, 
the  committee  shall  make  and  transmit  to 
the  Commissioners  a  report  containing  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  on  the  sub- 
ject submitted  to  it  by  the  Conunissioners. 

"'(e)  The  committee  report  shall  Include 
a  recommendation  for  mlnlmvmi  wages  for 
the  employees  in  the  occupation  imder  con- 
sideration, but  the  minimum  wage  rates  rec- 
ommended shall  not  be  less  than  those  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  3.  In 
making  such  reconomendation  the  committee 
shall  take  into  consideration  (1)  the  amount 
of  wages  sufficient  to  provide  adequate  main- 
tenance and  to  protect  health,  (2)  the  fair 
and  reasonable  value  of  the  work  performed, 
and  (3)  the  wages  paid  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  fair  employers  for  work  of  like 
or  comparable  character.  The  committee  re- 
port shall  also  Include  recc»nmendatloiui  for 
reasonable  allowances  for  board,  lodging,  or 
other  facilities  or  services,  customarily  fur- 
nished by  the  employer  to  the  employees,  or 
reasonable  allowances  for  gratuities  custom- 
arily received  by  employees  In  any  occupa- 
tion in  which  gratuities  have  customarily 
and  usually  constituted  and  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  part  of  the  remuneration  for 
hiring  purposes.  The  committee  report  nuy 
also  recommend  suitable  minimum  wages  for 
learners  and  apprentices  in  the  occupation 
under  consideration,  where  it  appears  proper 
or  necessary,  smd  may  recommend  the  max- 
imimi  length  of  time  any  such  employee 
may  be  kept  at  such  wages  as  a  learner  or 
apprentice.  The  minimum  wages  recom- 
mended for  learners  and  apprentices  may  be 
lees  than  the  mlnlmima  wages  recommended 
tot  other  employees  la  such  occupation.  The 


committee  may  make  a  s^tirate  Inquiry  Into 
and  report  on  any  branch  of  any  occupation 
and  may  recommend  different  minimum 
mges  for  such  branch  of  employment  In 
the  same  occupation. 

■■  '(f)  If  such  committee  fails  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Ccanmissioners  within  the  pe- 
riod specified  In  BUbsectloii  (d),  the  Com- 
missioners may  (1)  dischfo-ge  such  commit- 
tee from  ftirther  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject submitted  to  It  and  convene  a  new  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  considering  such 
subject,  or  (2)  consider  the  subject  without 
the  recommendations  of  an  ad  hoc  advisory 
committee  and  prepare  and  publish  a  revised 
wage  order  for  the  occupation  In  accordance 
vlth  the  procedure  specified  In  section  7. 

"  'ISSDANCX  or  KXVIBS>  WAGS  osontfl 

"'Sxc.  7.  (a)  Upon  reoeipt  of  the  report 
trom  the  ad  hoc  advisory  committee,  or  upon 
the  discharge  of  such  coQimittee,  In  accord- 
ance with  section  6(f),  the  Commissioners 
may  prepare  a  proposed  revised  wage  order 
for  the  occupation,  giving  due  consideration 
to  any  recommendationa  contained  in  the 
report  of  such  committee.  In  such  order  the 
Commissioners  shall  provide,  among  other 
tungs,  such  allowances  as  are  recommended 
in  the  report.  The  Commissioners  shall  pub- 
lish a  notice  once  a  week,  for  four  successive 
weeks,  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
printed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  stating 
that  they  will,  on  a  date  ahd  at  a  place  named 
la  the  notice,  hold  a  pubUe  hearing  at  which 
all  Interested  persons  will  be  given  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  be  heard.  Such  notice 
shall  contain  a  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  revised  wage  order. 

"'(b)  Within  thirty  datys  after  such  hear- 
ing, the  Commissioners  may  make  such  an 
order  as  may  be  proper  or  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  tMs  Act.  Notice  of 
such  order  shall  be  pul^lished  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  printed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  anQ  such  order  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expU-ation  of  sixty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  sinh  order  was  made 
by  the  Commissioners. 

"'(c)  A  wage  order  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  define  the  occilpatlon  and  classifi- 
cations to  which  it  is  to  abply,  and  shall  con- 
tain such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
missioners find  necessary  !to  ( 1 )  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  order,  (^  to  prevent  the  cir- 
cumvention or  evasion  of  It  and,  (3)  to  safe- 
guard the  minimum  wag«  rates  and  overtime 
compensation  established  In  it. 

"'(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con« 
strued  so  as  to  authorlze<  the  CtMnmlssloners 
to  establish  a  minimum  weekly  wage  which 
would  require  an  emplci{yier  to  pay  an  em- 
ployee in  any  week  an  amount  greater  than 
the  amount  such  employer  would  have  to  pay 
such  employee  under  section  3  for  the  hours 
worked  in  such  week.        . 

"  'sxarrLAVdoNS 

"'Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Coaunissioners  shall 
make  and  revise  such  regulations,  including 
definitions  of  terms,  as  ihey  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  or  necessary  to  prevent  its  circumvention 
or  evasion  and  to  safegitard  the  minimum 
wage  rates  and  the  overtime  provisions  estab- 
lished In  this  Act.  I 

"'(b)  The  Oommlssloi^ers  shall  make  regu- 
Utlons—  ' 

"'(1)  providing  reasonable  allowances  for 
board,  lodging,  or  servlaas  customarily  fur- 
nished by  employers  to  eitaployees, 

"'(2)  providing  reasonable  allowances  for 
gratuities  in  any  occupation  In  which  gra- 
tuities have  customarily  and  usually  ctmstl- 
tuted  and  have  been  recognized  as  part  of 
the  remuneration  for  hiring  purposes,  and 

"'(3)  providing  allowicces  for  such  other 
^Mclal  conditions  or  circumstances  which 
may  be  usual  in  a  particular  employer-em- 
ployee relationship. 


"'(c)  The  Commissioners  may  make  regu- 
lations— 

"  '(1)  defining  and  governing  the  «nploy- 
ment  of  handicapped  workers  and  workers 
under  the  age  of  18  and  providing  minimum 
wages  for  such  workers  at  a  rate  lower  than 
that  specified  in  section  3(a)(1)  of  this  Act, 

'"(2)  governing  piece  rates,  bonuses,  and 
commissions  In  relation  to  time  rates, 

"  '(8)   governing  part-time  rates, 

"'(4)   governing  minimum  dally  wages, 

*"(6)  relating  to  wage  provisions  govern- 
ing split  shift  and  excessive  spreeid  of  hoiun, 
and 

"  '  (6)  governing  uniforms,  tools,  travel,  and 
other  items  of  exi>ense  Incurred  by  employ- 
ees as  a  condition  of  employment. 

"'(d)  Regulations  or  revisions  thereof 
issued  by  the  Commissioners  pursiiant  to 
this  section  shall  be  made  only  after  a  public 
hearing  by  the  Commissioners,  subsequent 
to  publication  of  a  notice  of  the  hearing  at 
which  interested  persons  may  be  beard. 
Such  regulations  or  revisions  shall,  except 
as  may  otherwise  be  provided  by  the  Com- 
missioners, take  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
regulations  and  revisions  were  made  by  the 
Commissioners. 

"  'jmnciAL  EEViaw 
"  'Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an 
order  of  the  Commissioners  Issued  under  this 
Act  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  in  the 
District  of  Ccduntbla  Court   of   Appeals  by 
filing  in  such  court,  vrlthln  sixty  days  after 
the  issuance  of  such  order,  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Ccsiunlssioners 
be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  forthwith  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  thereupon  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  such  court 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  affirm, 
modify,  or  set  aside  such  order  in  whole  or 
in  part,  so  far  as  It  Is  applicable  to  the  peti- 
tioner.    The   review  by  the   court  shall  be 
limited  to  questions  of  law,  and  findings  of 
fact  by  the  Commissioners  when  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  shall  be  conclusive. 
No  objection  to  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  considered  by  the  court  \in- 
less   such   objection  was   presented   to  the 
Conmilssloners.  except  where  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  failure  to  present  such 
objections  to  the  Coaunissioners.    If  applica- 
tlon  Is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  offer 
additional  evidence,  and  it  Is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  may  materially  affect  the  result  of 
the  proceeding  and  that  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  for  failure  to  offer  such  evi- 
dence In  the  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  cotirt  may  prescribe.    The 
Commissioners  may  modify  the  Initial  find- 
ings by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so 
taken,  and  shall  file  with  the  court  such 
modified  or  new  findings  which,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive, 
and  shall  also  file  their  recommendation,  If 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
the  original  order. 

"  '(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not,  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  Ijy  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Commissioners'  order.  The  court 
shall  not  grant  any  stay  of  the  order  unless 
the  person  complaining  of  such  order  shall 
file  In  court  an  undertaking  with  a  surety 
or  sureties,  satisfactory  to  the  court,  for  the 
payment  to  the  employees  affected  by  the 
order.  In  the  event  such  order  Is  affirmed, 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  compensation 
such  employees  are  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  order  exceeds  the  compensation  they 
actually  receive  while  such  stay  Is  In  effect. 


"  'AnTHoarrr  to  taxx  rasriMoirr  awb  issxtb 

BUBPEMAS 

"  'Sec.  10.  The  Commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  require  by 
subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses,  the  production  of  all  books,  regis- 
ters, and  other  evidence  relative  to  any  mat- 
ters under  Investigation,  at  any  public  bear- 
ing or  at  any  meeting  of  any  committee  or 
for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  in  sectirlng 
compliance  with  this  Act.  In  case  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  subpena  the  Commissioners 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  District  of  Coltmi- 
bla  Court  of  General  Sessions  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documentary  evidence. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  the  court  may  issue  an  order  requir- 
ing appearance  before  the  Commissioners, 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence,  and 
the  giving  of  evidence,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"'RBSPmO   or  BECOBDS 

"  'Sac.  11.  (a)  Every  employer  subject  to 
any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regu- 
lation or  order  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  make,  keep,  and  preserve  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  years  a  record  of  (1)  the 
name,  address,  and  occupation  of  each  of  his 
employees,  (2)  a  record  of  the  date  of  birth  c^ 
any  employee  under  nineteen  years  of  age, 
(3)  the  rate  of  pay  and  the  amount  paid  each 
pay  period  to  each  of  his  employees,  (4)  the 
hours  worked  each  day  and  each  workweek  by 
each  of  his  employees,  and  (6)  such  other  rec- 
ords or  Information  as  the  Commissioners 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  of  the  regulations  or  or- 
ders issued  thereunder.  Such  records  shall  be 
open  and  made  available  for  Infection  ot 
transcription  by  the  Commissioners  or  their 
authorized  representative  at  any  reasonable 
time.  Every  such  employer  shall  furnish  to 
the  Commissioners  or  to  their  authorized 
representative  on  demand  a  sworn  statement 
of  such  records  and  information  upon  forms 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

"  '(b)  Every  employer  shall  furnish  to  each 
employee  at  the  time  of  payment  of  wages 
an  itemized  statement  showing  the  date  of 
the  wage  payment,  gross  wages  paid,  deduc- 
tions from  and  additions  to  wages,  net  wages 
paid,  hoiuv  worked  during  the  pay  period, 
and  any  other  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioners may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"  'POSTING  OF  tAW  AND  WAGE  OSDEES 

"  'Sec.  12.  Every  employer  subject  to  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  this  Act  shall  keep  a  copy 
or  Etimmary  of  this  Act  and  of  any  applicalde 
wage  order  and  regulation  Issued  thereunder. 
In  a  form  prescribed  or  approved  by  the 
Commissioners,  posted  In  a  conspicuous  and 
accessible  place  in  or  about  the  premises 
wherein  any  employee  covered  by  such  regu- 
lation or  order  Is  employed.  Employers  shall 
be  furnished  such  copies  or  summaries  by  the 
Commissioners  on  request  without  charge. 

**  "PBOBIBX^ED  ACTS 

"  'Sao.  18.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer— 

"'(1)  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  3  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  any 
regulation  or  order  Issued  under  this  Act; 

"'(2)  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
section  11  or  12  or  any  regulation  made  iinder 
the  provisions  of  section  8,  or  to  make  any 
statement,  report,  or  record  filed  or  kept  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  11  or  any 
r^ulatdon  at  order  Issued  under  section  8, 
knowing  such  statement,  report,  or  record 
to  be  false  In  a  material  re^>ect; 

"  '(3)  to  discharge  or  In  any  other  manner 
discriminate  against  any  employee  because 
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Koctx  •mploy««  h»M  tUad  asy  compUlnt  or  In- 
■tttutod  or  caused  to  b*  l^tttut«d  any  pro- 
ceeding under  or  related  to  thla  Act.  has  teetl- 
fled  or  iB  about  to  testify  tn  any  sucb 
proceeding,  or  baa  served  or  Is  about  to  serve 
on  any  ad  boo  advisory  committee:  or 

"'(4)  to  binder  or  delay  the  Commissioners 
or  tbelr  authorized  representative  in  the  per- 
formance of  tbelr  duties  In  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act,  to  refuse  to  admit  the  Commls- 
■tonert  or  tbelr  authorized  representative  to 
any  place  of  employment,  to  refuse  to  make 
available  to  tbe  Commissioners  or  tbelr  au- 
thorised re|»eeentatlve,  upon  demand,  any 
reoord  required  to  be  made,  kept,  or  preserved 
under  this  Act,  or  to  fall  to  poet  a  summary 
or  copy  of  this  Act  or  of  any  applicable  regu- 
lation or  order,  as  required  under  section  12. 

""erne.  14.  Any  person  wbo  wUlfuUy  vio- 
lates any  of  tbe  provisions  of  section  13  shall 
xipon  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  tlO.OOO,  or  to  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
No  person  shall  be  Imprisoned  under  this 
section  except  for  an  offense  committed  after 
the  conviction  of  such  person  for  a  prlcr 
offense  under  this  section.  Prosecutions  for 
violations  of  this  Act  aball  be  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  and 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 


"  'Sk.  is.  (a)  Any  employer  wbo  pays  any 
employee  lees  than  the  wage  to  which  such 
employee  Is  entitled  under  this  Act  or  any 
order  or  regulation  issued  thereiinder,  shall 
be  liable  to  such  employee  In  the  amount  of 
such  unpaid  wages,  and  In  an  additional 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages,  except 
that  If,  in  any  action  commenced  to  recover 
such  uz^MLld  wages  or  liquidated  dv.magee. 
the  employer  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  the  act  or  omission  giving  rise 
to  such  action  was  in  good  faith  and  that  be 
had  reasonable  grounds  for  btilevlng  that 
bis  act  or  omission  was  not  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  the  court  may.  In  Its  sound  discre- 
tion, award  no  liquidated  damages,  or  award 
any  amount  tberecrf  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  q>eelfled  In  this  section.  Action  to 
recover  such  liability  may  be  maintained  In 
any  court  of  oompetent  Jurtadlctlon  In  the 
District  of  Ooliunbla  by  any  one  or  more 
employees  for  and  In  behalf  of  himself  or 
themselves  and  other  employees  similarly 
situated.  No  employee  shall  be  a  party  plain- 
tiff to  any  such  action  unless  he  gives  his 
consent  In  writing  to  become  such  a  party 
and  such  consent  Is  filed  In  the  court  In 
which  such  action  Is  brou^t.  The  court  In 
such  action  shall  allow  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  and 
costs  of  tbe  action.  Any  agreement  between 
an  employer  and  an  emi^oyee  to  work  for  less 
than  the  wages  to  which  stu:h  en4>loyee  U 
entitled  under  this  Act  or  any  order  or  reg- 
ulation issued  thereunder  shall  be  no  defense 
to  any  action  to  recover  such  unpaid  wages 
or  liquidated  damages. 

'"(b)  At  the  written  request  of  any  em- 
ployee paid  less  than  the  wage  to  which  such 
employee  is  entitled  iinder  this  Act  or  any 
order  or  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  the 
Commissioners  may  take  an  assignment  of 
such  wage  claim  in  trust  for  the  assigning 
employee  and  may  bring  any  legal  action 
necessary  to  collect  such  claim.  In  such  an 
action,  the  defendant  shaU  be  required  to 
pay  the  costs  and  such  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court. 

"'(c)  Tlie  Commissioners  are  authorised 
to  supervise  the  payment  of  the  impt^ifi 
wages  owing  to  any  employee  \inder  this  Act 
or  any  order  or  regulation  Issued  thereiinder, 
and  the  agreement  of  any  employee  to  aooqrt 


sueh  payment  shall  upon  payment  In  full 
constitute  a  waiver  by  such  employee  of  any 
right  he  may  have  tinder  subseotlon  (a)  of 
this  section  to  such  unpaid  wages  and  an 
additional  equal  amount  as  llqtiidated 
damages. 

"  'BTATim  OF  UKOTAnOMS 

"  'Ssc.  16.  Any  action  commenced  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Iflnlmum  Wage  Amendments  Act 
of  1966  to  enforce  any  cause  of  action  for 
unpaid  wages  or  liquidated  damages  under 
this  Act  or  any  order  or  regulation  issued 
thereunder  may  be  commenced  within  three 
years  after  tbe  cause  of  action  accrued,  and 
every  such  action  shall  be  forever  barred 
unless  commenced  within  three  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"  'BURT  or  OOLLBCnvX  BABCAOnmi 

"  'Sbc.  17.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  interfere  with.  Impede,  or  tn  any 
way  diminish  the  right  of  employees  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  their  employers 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing In  order  to  establish  wages  or  other  con- 
ditions of  work  in  excess  of  tbe  standards 
applicable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"  'SKPABABILITT  OF  PaOVIBXOm 

"  'Sxc.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances.  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  thereof  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

"  'BHOCr  TITLS 

"  'Sxc.  19.  IHls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act." ' 

"AtrrHOUTT     TO     OMLMOAT*     F0NCTIONB 

"Sac.  a.  Mo  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  5  of  1962  (66  Stat.  824) .  The 
pMtormance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  or  by  amendments  made  by  this  Act  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3  of  such  plan,  except 
the  function  of  making  and  adopting  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act 
or  of  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

"XORUCT    OF    OOLXntBXA    HOtJSS    LAW 

"Sxc.  8.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regu- 
late the  hours  of  employment  and  safeguard 
the  health  of  females  employed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia',  approved  February  24. 
1914  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  36-301),  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sao.  10.  The  requirements  of  eectloas  1, 
3,  and  4,  and  so  much  of  section  5  as  relates 
to  keeping  records  of  hours  worked,  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  the  case  of  a  person  em- 
ployed in  a  bona  fide  executive,  administra- 
tive, or  professional  capacity,  or  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  outside  salesperson,  as  such 
terms  may  from  time  to  time  be  defined  in 
regulations  which  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  hereby  authorized 
to  adopt  and  promulgate,  except  that  this 
sentence  shall  not  be  construed  as  relieving 
an  employer  from  keeping  records  relating  to 
the  compensation  paid  any  such  person.' 
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■rrxcnvK  oats 

"Sbc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  February  1,  1967. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a) ,  the  authority  to  promulgate 
necessary  rules,  regiilationa,  and  orders  with 
regard  to  amendments  made  by  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Conunlssloners  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


8.  Tbia  Act  may  cited  as  the  'District 
of  Columbia  Mlnlmnm   Wage  Amendments 
Act  of  1966'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

ASKAaAAC  MTTLTXS, 
WM.  SFBHf  GKt. 

Anchxx  Nklsem, 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
AlanBiblb, 
Watkz  Mobsx, 
robkkt  kxnnist, 

WiNBTOK   L.   PBOOTT. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statxkznt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  ol 
tbe  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  8126)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to 
provide  broader  coverage,  improved  stand- 
ards of  minimum  wage  and  overtime  cc«n- 
pensatlon  protection,  and  Improved  means 
of  enforcement,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

To  Increase  the  coverage  of  the  District  ol 
0<dumbla  minimum  wage  law,  improve  its 
standards  for  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
protection,  and  improve  the  means  for  its 
enforcement,  the  House  bill  amended  over 
one-half  of  tbe  laWs  twenty-three  sections. 
To  accomplish  the  same  purpose  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  a  new  text  of  the  law. 
However,  although  the  Senate  amendment 
rewrote  the  entire  law  there  were  only 
twenty-three  differences  between  the  law  as 
amended  by  the  House  bill  and  the  law  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  amendments.  Tb 
facilitate  the  incorporation  into  the  law  of 
the  nunierous  Identical  amendments  made 
by  both  Housee  and  the  decisions  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  twenty-three  differences,  the 
conference  substitute  also  rewrites  the  entire 
law. 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  Tbe  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  Ex- 
cept for  technical,  clarifying,  and  conforming 
changes,  the  following  statement  explains 
the  differences  between  the  House  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  In  conference. 

COVXXAGX 

Employees  In  nursing  homes,  hoelptals,  and 
eleemoeynary  institutions:  The  House  bill 
excluded  from  mlnlmtim  wage  and  overtime 
coverage  employees  in  nursing  homes,  hos- 
pitals, and  eleemosynary  institutions.  The 
Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  such  an 
exclusion,  and  the  conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  such  an  exclusion. 

Employees  and  volunteers  of  religious, 
charitable,  and  nonprofit  organizations:  Hie 
House  bill  excluded  from  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  coverage  employees  and  volunteers 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  religious,  char- 
itable, or  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
Senate  amendment  excluded  only  the  volun- 
teers engaged  in  the  actlviUes  of  such  or- 
ganizations and  also  certain  lay  members  of 
religious  organizations.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  the  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Commission  salesmen:  The  House  bill  ex- 
cluded from  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
coverage  all  commission  salesmen.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment,  in  a  provision  similar  to  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  law,  excluded  from 
overtime  coverage  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment salesmen,  more  than  one-half  of  whose 
compensaUon  for  a  representative  period 
reivesents  commissions  on  goods  or  services 
and  whose  rates  of  pay  sxoeed  l^  ttmee  tbe 


applicable  minimum.    Th*  cMiftivoce  sub- 
stitute is  identical  to  the  Benate  provision. 

Employees  whose  regulEtr  rate  of  pay  ex- 
ceeds one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum: 
The  House  bill  excluded  tiom  overtime  cov- 
erage all  employees  whose  regular  rate  of 
pay  over  a  representative  period  exceeds  one 
and  one-half  tiifiee  the  applicable  mlnimtun. 
Tbe  Senate  amendment  dtd  not  contain  such 
an  exclusion  and  neither  40ee  the  conference 
substitute.  '  < 

Auto  salesmen  and  mechanics :  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  an  exemptton  from 
both  minimum  wage  and  overtime  coverage 
for  automobile  salesmei)  and  mechanics 
whose  regular  rates  of  pay  over  a  representa- 
tl»e  period  exceed  one  and  one-half  times 
the  minimum  If  such  salesmen  were  com- 
mission salesmen  they  would  be  excluded 
from  overtime  coverage  under  the  House  bill. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  an  over- 
time exemption  for  salesmen,  mechanics,  and 
ptrtsmen  of  automobile  tmd  related  retail 
sales  establishments. 

Car  wash  employees:  Under  the  House  bill 
an  employee  employed  primarily  to  wash 
automobiles  by  an  employer,  more  than  50 
percent  of  whose  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  is  derived  from  washing  automobiles, 
was  excluded  from  overtime  coverage.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  conference  substitute  Is  the 
tame  as  the  House  provision,  except  that 
the  overtime  exclusion  applies  only  during 
the  first  160  hours  of  empl0)rment  in  a  period 
of  four  consecutive  work^Meks. 

8PSCIAL  WAOE  I^TES 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employees:  The 
House  bin  provided  that  the  minimum  wagee 
esUbllshed  in  the  bill  would  apply  to  hotel 
and  restaiirant  employees  covered  by  Mini- 
mum Wage  Order  10,  revised  to  cover  men 
as  well  as  women  employees,  approximately 
a  year  after  such  wages  were  to  apply  to 
other  emidoyees.  Purthet,  the  House  bill 
provided  that  such  hotel  and  restaurant  em- 
ployees were  to  receive  overtime  compensa- 
Uon in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  wage  order  unUl  August  14,  1967;  and 
beginning  on  August  16,  1967,  they  were  to 
rscelve  the  overtime  compeOisatlon  set  by  the 
agency  administering  the  law,  which  com- 
pensation coiUd  be  set  without  regard  to 
the  overtime  comi>ensaUon  rate  prescribed 
In  the  law.  Thus,  the  new  overtime  rate 
was  not  to  be  effective  uiltll  nearly  a  year 
ifter  the  overtime  rate  estabUshed  in  the 
law  was  to  ^ply  to  all  other  employees.  The 
conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as  the 
House  bUl,  except  that  the  deUy  in  the  ap- 
pUcauon  of  the  minimum, wages  is  set  at  6 
months.  ' 

Cases  of  extreme  ecoiiamic  hardship  or 
nnemplojrnent  of  persons  otherwise  unem- 
ployable: The  House  bill  authorized  the 
agency  administering  the  law  to  set  special 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  rates  for  an 
employer's  employees  or  to  provide  an  ex- 
clusion from  coverage  by  one  or  both  rates  for 
such  employees  if  it  determined  that  if  the 
w  appUed  to  such  employer  he  wo\ild  suffer 
eitreme  economic  hardship,  or  that  persons 
otherwise  unemployable  wbuld  become  un- 
employed. The  Senate  amendment  con- 
wined  no  comparable  provUion  and  neither 
lots  the  conference  substitute. 

lONIICTrM   WAGE   tJpgr.M 

■nie  House  bill  provided  &  mimmnm  wage 
jrf  »ia6  an  hour  and  maintained  the  author- 
ity lor  the  establishment  of  higher  mini- 
mums  through  the  revision  of  wage  orders. 
™«  new  minlmnm  wage  was  to  be  appUed 
"employees  In  occupations  presently  cov- 
«w  by  wage  orders  as  liallows:  $1.16  an 
nour.  effective  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
jconent  of  the  amendmettt:  and  81.25  an 
«JM.  effective  September  3, 1966  (the  House 
"JJPassed  the  House  June  28,  1966) .  For 
uwee  employees  In  occup^ons  not  ps«s- 
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ently  covered  by  wage  orders  the'  new  mini- 
mum wage  was  to  qpply  as  follows:  81.00  an 
hour,  effecUve  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  amendment;  81,15  an  hour, 
effective  September  3,  1966;  and  $1.25  an 
hour,  effective  September  3,  1967.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  also  maintained  the  author- 
ity to  raise  the  minimum  through  a  revision 
of  a  wage  order,  but  provided  that  (1)  the 
$1.25  an  hour  wage  rate  would  be  applicable 
to  all  employees  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  amendments,  and  (2)  the 
$1.25  an  hour  wage  rate  would  be  superseded 
by  any  higher  wage  rate  set  in  the  Federal 
nUnlmiun  wage  law.  The  conference  substi- 
tute also  maintains  the  authority  to  set  a 
higher  minimum  through  a  revision  of  a 
wage  order  and  provides  minimum  wage 
rates,  identical  to  the  ones  provided  In  the 
Federal  law  for  presently  covered  employees, 
to  be  effective  as  follows:  $1.25  an  horw  ef- 
fective February  1,  1967;  $1.40  an  hour,  effec- 
tive February  1,  1968;  and  $1.60  an  hour, 
effective  February  1,  1969. 

Bf'i'scrivK  DAi«  or  ovBrmcK  bate 
The  House  bUl  provided  that  overtime 
compensation  of  time  and  one-half  the  em- 
ployee's  regtilar  rate  would  be  required  for 
employment  of  such  employee  over  42  hours 
In  a  workweek,  effective  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment;  and  would  be  required 
for  his  employment  In  excess  of  forty  hours 
in  a  workweek,  effective  September  3,  1966. 
The  Senate  amendment  required  such  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  for  employment  of  an 
employee  in  excess  of  forty  hours  in  a  woi*- 
week.  effective  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  amendments.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  House  provi- 
sion, except  that  overtime  compensation  for 
employment  In  excess  of  forty  hours  in  a 
workweek  becomes  effective  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

nWALTI^ 

The  House  bill  increased  the  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  minimum  wage  law  to  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $300  or  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  90  days,  or  both.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment made  the  penalties  identical  to  those 
contained  in  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law. 
l.e.,  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  6  months,  or  both.  Fur- 
ther, imprisonment  could  not  be  imposed  for 
a  first  offense.  The  conference  substitute  U 
identical  to  the  provision  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

BXVISIOK  OF  WAGE  OKDBBS 

Voting  authority  of  Government  member 
of  wage  investigating  unit:  The  House  bill 
revised  existing  law  to  provide  that  the  Gov- 
ernment member  on  a  wage  Investigating  unit 
was  to  serve  In  a  nonvoting  capacity.  The 
Senate  amendment  did  not  change  existing 
law  which  permits  the  Government  member 
to  vote,  and  neither  does  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

Time  within  which  wage  investigating  unit 
must  report:  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  not  in  the  House  blU  which 
provided  that  the  wage  investigating  unit 
had  to  make  its  report  within  60  days  after 
It  was  formed.  If  the  committee  did  not  re- 
port within  60  days  It  would  be  discharged 
and  revision  of  the  wage  order  under  con- 
sideration by  It  could  be  imdertaken  without 
convening  a  new  wage  investigating  unit. 
The  conference  substitute  U  identical  to  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

ASCXNSMXNT  TO  ACT  BXCXTLATING  HOUKS  OF 
EMPLOTMENT  OF  WOMEN 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  Hoxise  bill  which  amended  the 
act  of  February  24,  1914  (regulating  hours  of 
employment  of  women) ,  to  provide  that  the 
employment  of  women  in  a  bona  fide  execu- 
tive, adminlstmtive,  or  professional  c^tadty, 
or  as  outside  salesmen  would  oot  be  subject 


to  certain  reoordkeeptng  reqntrements  ot 
that  act.  The  conference  substitute  oontalo* 
the  Senate  provision.  ,, 

Abbaham  J.  Min.TXB, 

Wi€.  Spetnghu 

Ancher  Nelsxk, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  biU  (H.R.  8126)  is  to  amend 
the  existing  District  of  Columbia  mini- 
mum wage  law  for  women  and  mi- 
nors, approved  September  19,  1918,  as 
amended — 40  Statutes  at  Large  960,  Dis- 
trict (rf  Columbia  Code,  title  36,  section 
401-422 — and  extend  Its  coverage  to  in- 
clude men. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  in  conference, 
would  increase  current  minimum  wage 
coverage  for  persons  employed  in  the  Dis- 
trict from  about  85.000  women  and 
minors,  to  about  265.000  men.  women, 
and  minors.  The  occupations  covered 
are  shown  in  the  follovi^ns  tabulation: 

Coverage  of  HJt.  9126  by  induttry 

Number  of 
employees 
covered 
266.668 


Total 


Retail  trade 45  g26 

Laimdry,  drycleanlng IIIIII  6^012 

Beauty  culture 8,076 

Manufacturing,  wholesaling ."  4o|l74 

Hotels,   restaurants,   etc "  28.084 

Construction 23  "no 

Finance,  insurance,  real  estate 28.044 

Personal  services  (excluding  laundry. 

drycleanlng,  beauty  culture) 509 

Miscellaneous  business  services 12. 682 

Auto  repairs,  garages,  etc aj  gga 

Miscellaneous  repairs 1, 6U 

Transportation,         communication. 

utilities '_  23  977 

Amusement  and  recreation  servicee..      3,476 

Medical  and  other  health  services 6,495 

I«gal   services 3'  75^ 

Educational  services IIIIII     12,405 

Miscellaneous  services I      7,469 

Noaproflt  organizations I    15,480 

Sources:  (a)  District  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Board  annual  report,  1963,  (b) 
1960  Census  of  PcH>xilatlon;  (c)  estimates  by 
Mlnlmtmi  Wage  and  Industrial  Safety 
Board.  ' 

The  conf^^nce  amendment  extends 

the  coverage  of  present  law  to  men 

women  and  minors  only  are  now  cov- 
ered— eflTectlve  February  1,  1967. 

It  Increases  minlmnm  wages  now  in 
effect— 41.05  to  $1.15 — to  not  less  than 
SI. 25  an  hour  effective  February  1,  1967, 
to  not  less  than  $1.40  an  hour  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968.  and  to  not  less  than  $1.60 
an  hour  on  February  1, 1969. 

The  above  rates  include  the  fair  value 
to  the  employee  of  board,  lodging,  ap- 
parel, or  other  facilities  or  services  cus- 
tomarily furnished  by  the  employer,  and 
also  the  reasonable  value  of  gratuities 
received  by  the  employee  in  occupations 
in  which  gratuities  are  recognized  as 
part  of  the  remuneration  for  hiring 

The  bill  establishes  a  workweek  of  42 
hours,  effective  during  the  6  months 
from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act, 
and  40  hours  thereafter. 

Compensation  for  overtime  is  fixed  at 
1^  times  the  regular  rate  for  employ- 
ment In  excess  of  the  hours  indicated. 

The  bill  amoids  present  law  to  permit 
the  Board  to  call  a  wage  conference  il 
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VBgoB  mm  Wii  irirqiwtr  to  provide  maln- 
tmanoe  witfeh  will  protect  the  health  of 
the  employees. 

Also  included  Is  the  usual  collective 
bargaining  provision  to  assure  to  em- 
ployees their  right  to  bargain  collective- 
ly with  their  employer  through  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing  in  or- 
der to  establish  wages  or  other  condl- 
tioDB  of  work  in  excess  of  the  standards 
applicable  under  the  act. 

Issuance  of  sutH^^enas  for  attendance 
at  public  hearings  by  the  Board,  and 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  act,  are 
lodged  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions.  Appeals  from 
Board  decisions  and  Judicial  review  of 
questioning  of  law  me  lodged  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
BsmvnoMs 

Exempt  from  the  definition  of  "em- 
ployees" covered  by  the  bill  and  hence 
from  its  benefits,  are  the  following: 

Any  Individual  who.  without  payment 
and  without  expectation  of  any  gain,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  volunteers  to  engage 
in  the  activities  of  an  educational,  chari- 
table, religious,  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion; 

Any  lay  member  elected  or  appointed 
to  ofllce  within  the  discipline  of  any  re- 
ligious organization  and  engaged  in  re- 
ligious functions;  or 

Any  individual  employed  in  domestic 
service  or  otherwise  employed.  In  or  about 
the  residence  of  the  employer. 

Also  exempt: 

Any  employee  employed  in  a  bona  fide 
executive,  administrative,  or  professional 
ct4>aelty,  or  in  the  capacity  of  outside 
salesman — such  terms  are  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938 — or 

Any  employee  engaged  in  the  delivery 
ot  newtsmpen  to  the  home  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  overtime  provision  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute  do  not  ac^ly  to: 

Any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman; 

Any  aapioyee  employed  by  a  railroad; 

Any  salesman,  partsman,  or  me^anlc 
primarily  engaged  in  selUng  or  servicing 
automobiles,  trailers,  or  trucks.  If  em- 
ployed by  a  nonmanuf  acturing  establish- 
ment primarily  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  such  vehicles  to  ultimate  piu:- 
chasers: 

Any  employee  employed  primarily  to 
wash  automobiles  by  an  employer,  more 
than  50  percent  of  whose  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  is  derived  from  washing 
automobiles.  If  for  such  employee's  em- 
ployment in  excess  of  160  hours  in  a  pe- 
riod of  4  consecutive  workweeks,  such 
employee  received  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  IV^  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed;  or 

Any  employee  employed  as  an  attend- 
ant at  a  parking  lot  or  parking  garage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consmt  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rccoro. 


Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
present  on  September  29.  1966,  when  the 
rollcaUs  relating  to  the  proverty  pro- 
gram of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity were  on  the  floor.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on 
roUcalls  Nos.  317,  318,  319.  and  "yea"  on 
roUcan  No.  320. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (Hit.  18119) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


luunes: 

[BoU  No.  329] 

Abbltt 

Fulton.  Tann. 

Plmle 

Adair 

Qrldar 

Poage 

Albert 

Oroea 

PoweU 

Andrews, 

Otimey 

Purcell 

Olena 

HaUeck 

Race 

Aj|»ll»fcH 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Belnecke 

BUktnlk 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

BoUlDg 

Harvey,  ideh. 

Brademaa 

H«bert 

Roncallo 

Brock 

JohDaon.  Pa. 

Schlsler 

Brown.  Calif. 

Jonee.  Ala. 

Scott 

Byroefl,  Wla. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Slsk 

CabeU 

Latta 

Smith,  N.T. 

Callaway 

Leggett 

Steed 

Carey 

MeClory 

Stephens 

Oaaey 

McDoweU 

Stratton 

Clevonger 

McKwen 

Sweeney 

Coder 

McMillan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Connan 

Martin.  Ala. 

Thomas 

Craley 

Martin.  Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Daddarto 

Mftrtln.  Nebr. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Darts,  oa. 

Mattaiaa 

Todd 

Dent 

Mink 

ToU 

Derwlndd 

MoeUer 

Tuck 

Monagan 

UdaU 

Dom 

Morris 

Walker,  Miss. 

DyaX 

Walker,  N.  Mez. 

Kdwarda.Ala. 

Mora* 

Watu 

EUawortb 

Moea 

Weltner 

Krans,  Colo. 

Murray 

WUlla 

Funaley 

Medal 

Wright 

nahar 

NU 

Flood 

O-Konakl 

VoctL 

Olaen.  Mont. 

07Vem.MaM. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  33o 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TO  AMEND  THE  LAW  ESTABLISHINO 
THE  INDIAN  REVOLVING  LOAN 
FUND 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9323)  to 
amend  the  law  establishing  the  Indian 
revolving  loan  fund,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Halkt,  O'Brikn,  Edmondson,  Satlor,  and 
Berrt. 

DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 

the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 

New  York  [Mr.  RoonstI. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TRB  comciTm  or  thz  wbolx 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  Hit  18119,  with 
Mr.  Fascxll  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing ot  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooifxr]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  3ow]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonxt]. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  mys(^  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  bill,  HJL 
18119,  would  make  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  13  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  should  like  to  recount  at  this  time  the 
13  other  agencies  referred  to  in  this  bill. 
They  are:  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  the  Civil  Rights  Edu- 
cational Activities,  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission,  the  President's 
Commissions  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice  and  on 
Crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  the  Tariff  Commission,  the  n.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 


October  4,  1966 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  pay  my  resjjects  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SncKs] ,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Vlrgiiia  [Mr.  Slack], 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith],  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mi).  Fltnt]  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  JOELSON] ,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb],  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ciderberg]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  as  compared  with 
the  past  fiscal  year  in  the  Departments 
of  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  re- 
lated agencies  that  I  have  just  referred 
to. 

This  bill  is  below  thia  amount  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  thp  Departments  of 
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Department  of  State 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Commerce.  . 
Bureau   of   I>ubUc   R<»d8 

fund) 

The  Judiciary 

Related  agencies 


Total 


State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  trust  fund 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  and  the  related  agencies. 
To  sum  this  up.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  $367,087,850  below  the  appr(Hjrlations 
made  for  these  agencies  in  the  past  fiscal 
year,  to  wit,  1966  fiscal  year.    This  bill  is 
below  the  amounts  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1967  to  the  extent  of 
$234,629,900.    The  total  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  in  the  accom- 
panying biU  is  $2,364,008,600  in  direct  ap- 
propriations.   This  is  a  total  decrease,  as 
I  have  Indicated,  of  $234,629,900  in  the 
amount   of   the  budget  estimates  and 
$367,087,850  below  the  total  appr(«>riated 
for  fiscal  year  1966.    This  bill  also  in- 
cludes appropriations  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  totaling  $3,968,400,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  com- 
mittee's action: 
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I  t  ust 


Appropria- 
tions, 1966 


$392,S.'i8.000 

387,503,000 

1.294,512,250 

(3.896,400.000) 
83,116.200 
573,287,000 


Budget 

estimates, 

1967 


2,731,096,450 


$393,030,000 

406,903,000 

1,466,885,000 

(3, 970, 000, 000) 
96,438,500 
235,382,000 


Recom- 
mended in 
tbebUl 


$380,457,000 

386,919,000 

1,286,390,000 

(3,968,400.000) 

88, 569, 600 

215,673,000 


Bill  compared  with— 


Appropria- 
tions, 1966 


2,698,63^500     2,364,008,600    -367.087,850    -234,629.900 


-$6,101,000 

-674, 000 

-8,152,250 

(+70,000,000) 
+5, 453, 400 


Budget 

estimates, 
1967 


-$6,673,000 

-19,98i000 

-180,495,000 

(-1,600,000) 
-7,868,900 


-357.614,000      -19,709.000 


Now  first  as  to  the  {Department  of 
State.  The  total  amou*  recommended 
In  the  bill  for  the  Depi^tment  of  State 
Is  $386,457,000.  This  ajmount  is  a  de- 
crease of  $6,101,000  below  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  this  Department  in  fis- 
cal year  1966,  and  is  a  reduction  of  $6,- 
573,000  below  the  total  amount  of  the 
budget  estimates. 

Under  the  general  hea  Jlng  of  "Admin- 
istration of  foreign  affWrs"  a  total  of 
$210,843,000  is  recommehded.  F\>r  "In- 
ternational organizatioijs  and  confer- 
ences" the  bill  includes  $107,319,000. 
The  total  recommendea  for  "Interna- 
tional commissions"  is  $15,245,000.  and 
the  total  of  $53,050,000  Is  provided  for 
"Education  exchange."   I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanit  it  thoroughly 
understand  that  insofar  as  some  of  the 
Items  in  this  bill  are  conoemed  I  thought 
th»t  the  amounts  contained  herein 
should  be  higher  and  in  some  other  in- 
stances should  be  lower,  but  we  are  here 
before  you  today  with  a  good  bill  which 
represents  the  majority  thinking  of  all 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee,  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

So.  continuing  on,  Mn  Chairman,  to 
the  subject  of  representation  allowances, 
the  second  item  in  the  btUl,  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee  is  the 
»nie  as  it  has  been  hi  the  last  number 
M  years,  to  wit,  $993,000.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  distinguished  genUe- 
J«m  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  not 
nere  today,  for  I  am  i  $ure  that  he 
would  approve  of  the  committee  action 
ffl  keeping  this  allowance  at  the  level  It 
°^  been  in  the  last  3  or  4  years.  As  to 
anergencles  In  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
I  ««l*r  service,  the  bill  r^iresents  a  de- 
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crease  of  $450,000  below  the  total  appro- 
priated for  this  item  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  report,  at  pages  4 
and  5  thereof,  indicates  the  various 
international  organizations  for  whom 
contributions  are  necessary  in  order  that 
we  may  maintain  our  membership 
therein. 

In  connection  with  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State,  I  should 
especially  commend  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration,  Wil- 
liam J.  Crockett.  In  my  opinion  he  has 
carried  out  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office 
in  a  most  capable  and  competent  man- 
ner. The  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service  Is  much 
unproved  as  a  result  of  his  hiteUigent 
and  progressive  leadership. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  move  to 
page  8  of  the  report  and  the  items  con- 
tained In  the  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amount  car- 
ried in  this  bm  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  $386,919,000,  which  represents 
a  figure  of  $674,000  below  the  amount 
appropriated  last  fiscal  year  and  a  re- 
duction of  $19,984,000  In  the  total  of  the 
budget  estimates  for  this  Department 

Mr.  Chairman,  Insofar  as  "Law  en- 
forcement assistance"  Is  concerned,  the 
aun  of  $7,249,000  was  appropriated  last 
fiscal  year  for  this  Item.  However,  while 
there  is  a  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1967  in  the  amount  of  $13,693,000  there 
is  no  present  authorization  In  law  for  any 
appropriation  in  any  amount  for  this 
purpose.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman 
the  committee,  because  of  this  situation' 
has  recommended  no  funds  whatever  in 


The  amount  recommmded  far  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  the 
total  amount  asked  for,  to  wit.  $175,465,- 
000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $6,365  000 
over  the  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  would  add  165  positions  to 
wit.  100  agents  and  65  clerks  to  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

t^^\  ^^^^^^-  ^®™  ^  recommended 
to  ttds  bill  the  amount  of  $75.5  million 
lor  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  This  amount  is  $41  000  be- 
low the  amount  of  the  budget  ^timate 
but  is  an  Increase  of  $543,000  over  the 
amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1966 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  now  turn  to  the 
requests  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce The  budget  estimates  for  this 
Department  totaled  $1,466,885,000  The 
committee  has  mcluded  in  this  bill 
$1,286,390,000.  a  reduction  of  $180,495,000 

$8,152,250  below  the  amount  appropri- 
ated m  1966.  tile  past  fiscal  year 

tif£i*^r""!^°^.'^'^  '^^  program  en- 
tiUed  Appalachian  assistance"  there  Is 
mcluded  a  total  of  $32,750,000  to  the  two 
S  ".K**^L"^  heading,  in  addition, 
under  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  aii 
additional  $100  million  is  provided'  for 

^L  "•  /Appalachian  development 
highway  system." 

The  total  included  to  this  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1967  for  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment  Administration  is  $300  million. 
Si^  k"^^*  reduction  of  $27,385,000  to  the 
,  !l?i''^^t  requests,  and  Is  a  decrease 
of  $26^325.000  below  ttie  amount  app??! 
Priated  for  ttie  last  fiscal  year 

I  am  sure  tiiat  the  Members  of  tiie 
£?f^*®®  °'  "*®  ^^ole  realize  that  tills 
?i^*^**"^^^,?^"y  ^^^  various  Items,  and 
that  It  would  not  be  possible  to  an  hour's 
time  to  refer  to  aU  of  Uiem.  i  am  just 
covering  some  of  Uie  highlights  ot  the 
bill  as  I  go  along. 

There  is  tacluded  for  the  so-caDed  En- 
vlronmentol  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration a  total  of  $152.9  million  for  the 
five  appropriation  Items  for  tills  agency 
2rH^^^  l**™^  previously  carried  un- 
SPf,  ^eatiier  Bureau,  tiie  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  Uie  Central  Radio 
Propagation  Laboratory,  which  was  for- 
StandM^*^  of  the  National  Bureau  of 

Insofar  as  weather  standards  are  con- 
cemed— and  I  should  like  the  Members 

to  understand  thls-Oie  committee  does 
not  totend  to  determtoe  Uie  location^ 

cSfr^t™^""^/  /''*?°°  throughout  this 
country,  or  to  try  to  set  Oie  poUcy  asto 

torth''"^/.  ?\i'^  °'  ^^<*  ^d  so 
torth.  That  is  tiie  proper  function  of  tiie 
Emdronmental  Science  Services  Admto- 
IstratJon.  If  it  can  be  proved  Uiat  addi- 
tional service  Is  a  necessity  at  any  potot 
to  this  country,  the  committee  Is  of  the 
opirdon  that  tiie  amount  recommended 
to  this  bill  should  be  sufllclent  to  fund 
any  and  all  such  services. 

Incidentally,  the  full  amounts  request- 
ed for  hurricane,  tornado,  and  river  and 
flood  forecasting  have  been  provided 
and  the  amount  recommended  tocludes 
the  full  budget  estimates  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  weather  radar  network,  and 
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for  the  construction  of  a  circulatory  sur- 
vey vessel. 

As  to  the  Maritime  Administration,  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  Congress  provided 
the  amount  of  $132,150,000  for  ship  con- 
struction. The  committee  has  recom- 
mended for  this  item  the  amount  of 
$106,685,000.  which  is  an  increase  of  $21.- 
685.000  over  the  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  for  "Ship  construction."  The 
committee  understands  that  there  is 
$15,565,000  of  previously  appropriated 
funds  held  in  reserve  for  trade-in  of  ob- 
solete ships,  and  $9.9  million  of  previous- 
ly appropriated  funds  held  in  reserve  for 
the  retrofit  program  which  would  be  re- 
programed  for  ship  construction. 

When  we  take  these  two  amounts,  to 
wit.  $15,565,000  and  $9,900,000.  and  add 
them  to  the  $106,685,000  recommended 
In  the  bUl,  the  Maritime  Administration 
shall  have  the  same  amount  of  money  on 
hand  for  ship  construction  as  it  had  in 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  the  total  amoimt  of  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1967  is  $96,438,500. 
This  includes  budget  amendments  total- 
ing $4,862,000  requested  in  House  Docu- 
ments Nos.  430  and  462.  and  also  iiu:ludes 
a  requested  appropriation  of  $11,263,000 
from  the  referees'  salary  and  expense 
fund. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
total  of  $88,569,600,  which  is  a  reduction 
of  $7,868,900  from  the  total  requested. 

This  item.  I  might  point  out,  covers 
the  courts  from  the  UJ8.  Siipreme  Court 
down  to  the  district  court  level. 

Insofar  as  related  agencies  ire  con- 
cerned, we  have  recommended  a  total  of 
$215,673,000.  a  reduction  of  $19,709,000 
from  the  budget  estimates,  and  u  decrease 
of  $357,614,000  frwn  the  total  .ippropri- 
ated  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

This  decrease  from  the  1966  fiscal  year 
appropriation  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  no  funds  have  been  request- 
ed for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
revolving  fund  for  which  $310  million  was 
appropriated  last  year. 

As  to  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
commission,  the  committee  lias  recom- 
mended $2,092,000.  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget  estimate.  This  covers  the 
maintenance  of  the  cemeteries  for  our 
war  dead  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

So  proceeding.  If  I  may.  to  the  items 
for  the  U.S.  Informaticm  Agency  which 
is  the  last  agency  contained  in  the  bill, 
the  committee  recommends  $169,510.000 
fmr  the  five  items  under  this  head. 

This  Is  a  reduction  of  $15,206,000  from 
the  budget  estimates  and  is  $15,716,000 
lees  than  the  amount  appropriated  tar 
fiscal  year  1966. 

In  ocmcludlng,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  onoe  again  to  express  my  apprecia- 
ti(m  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee which  has  taken  testimony 
and  considered  this  bill,  but  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahoh],  and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
their  patience  and  kindness  diirlng  the 


many  months  that  this  Mil  was  delayed 
due  to  my  recent  Illness. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida. 

tSi.  HAIiETSr.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Ywk,  of  course,  has  done  his  usual 
well-rounded  Job  in  his  presentation  of 
this  request  for  lyjproprlatlons.  The 
gentlonan  made  a  statement  a  little 
while  ago.  however,  that  in  these  repre- 
sentation allowances  which  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  says  are  the 
tools  of  the  trade,  which  amounts  to 
$993.000— there  is  nothing  in  there  that 
would  prohibit  the  Department  of  State 
from  investing  some  of  this  money  in 
some  good  Florida  orange  juice,  is  there? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  orange  juice  costs 
more  than  either  scotch,  bourbon  or  gin 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  they  might  be  very  care- 
ful when  they  get  to  investing  in  Florida 
orange  juice. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man realizes  that  that  may  be  true  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  true 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  must 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida,  that  I  love  Florida  orange  juice. 

Mr.  HALEnr.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  Florida  orange  juice  is  more 
beneficial  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
people  than  these  other  q;>iritual — I 
should  say,  spirited  beverages. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh,  the 
gentleman  and  I  appreciate  the  value  of 
those  things  too,  do  we  not,  Jm? 

Mr.  HALEY.    Yes,  indeed,  we  do. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  Join 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Halzy]  with  reference  to  orange 
juice  and  I.  too.  like  Florida  orange 
Juice.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
an  excellent  suggestion.  However.  I  see 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  on  his 
feet  and  I  would  assxune  that  perhaps 
we  are  about  to  get  Into  the  question  of 
the  relative  moits  of  I^rida  and  Cali- 
fornia orange  Juice.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Cidlfomla  [Mr.  Lip- 

SCOMBl. 

Mr.  UPSCOMB.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  the  question  of  merits,  but  I  wish 
that  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  member  of  tills 
subcommittee  that  when  you  say  Flori- 
da orange  Juice  that  you  also  say  Cali- 
fornia orange  Juice. 

Mr.  BOW.  We  would  accei>t  that  and 
I  think  we  would  go  along  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  tram  Florida  now. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  g^itleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Florida  is  always  glad 
to  have  California  following  in  the  rear. 

Mr.  BOW.  Oh,  we  are  delighted  of 
course  to  have  them  come  along. 

Bfr.  OE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yitid? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yldd  to  the 
gexUlcnuoi  from  Texas. 


Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  The  best  juice 
comes  from  Texas,  I  want  my  colleagues 
from  Florida  and  California  to  know. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  know  there  are  no  trees 
in  Brooklyn  that  grow  oranges  so  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  time  and  place  to  point  out 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  denied  a  requested  $100,000  increase 
for  Texas,  California,  and  Florida  orange 
juice  and/or  other  beverages  which  were 
requested  by  the  U3.  Information 
Agency. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  BnxAlyn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Roontst] 
has  done  his  usual  excellent  job  of  ex- 
plaining this  bill,  Just  as  he  does  an  ex- 
cellent Job  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Although  there  is  little  that  can  be 
added  to  his  explanation  of  the  bill  item 
by  item,  I  do  want  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations about  the  bill  and  emphasize 
and  comment  on  some  of  the  points 
which  the  chairman  made  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  bill. 

As  reported,  the  apparent  reductions' 
in  the  bill  are  $367,087,850  below  the  ap- 
propriations provided  for  these  agencies 
In  fiscal  1966  and  they  are  $234,629,900 
below  the  budget  estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  I  should  point  out,  however. 
that  $100  million  of  the  reduction  from 
the  budget  request  is  a  reduction  in  re- 
payable advances  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  which  will  not  reduce  obligations 
or  expenditures.  An  additional  $13,693,- 
000  of  the  reduction  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  legislation  has  not  been  enacted 
to  extend  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
If  that  activity  is  reauthorized  by  the 
Congress,  we  will  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  finance  It. 

Thus,  after  deducting  the  $100  million 
not  advanced  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  the  $13,693,000  not  provided  for  law 
enforcement  assistance,  the  firm  reduc- 
tions in  the  bill  total  $120,936,900  below 
the  budget  estimates. 

In  only  one  instance  did  the  committee 
exceed  the  budget  request.  That  was  for 
ship  construction  in  our  merchant  ma- 
rine fieet  and  we  exceeded  the  budget  re- 
quest by  $21,685,000  but  that  action  was 
necessary  to  keep  ship  construction  at 
the  1966  level  of  $132,150,000.  While  the 
appropriation  for  1967  ts  only  $106,685,- 
000,  the  committee  was  advised  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  that  $15,565.- 
000  of  previously  appropriated  funds  held 
In  reserve  for  trade-in  of  obsolete  ships 
and  $9,900,000  of  previously  appropriated 
funds  held  in  reserve  for  the  retrofit  pro- 
gram would  be  reprogramed  for  ship  con- 
struction in  1967. 

There  is  a  backlog  of  some  90  ships  to 
the  replacement  schedule  for  which  vre 
have  contractual  commitments  and  we 
certainly  could  never  reduce  the  backlog 
by  providing  less  funds  than  have  been 
aivropriated  in  prior  years. 
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As  further  evidence  of  prospective 
American-flag  fleet  deficiencies,  foreign- 
flag  operators  are  already  moving  swiftly 
to  produce  ships  with  lncre£ised  produc- 
tivity. We  should  encourage  American- 
flag  operators  to  accelierate  their  build- 
ing programs  where  ships  of  higher  pro- 
ductivity can  be  constructed. 

I,  for  one,  am  concerned  that  we  are 
not  keeping  up  with  the  construction  of 
ships,  and  not  maintaining  the  merchant 
marine  fleet  of  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  wdrld.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  the  day  is  going  to 
come  when  we  are  going  to  get  caught 
short  insofar  as  oiu-  iiterchant  fieet  is 
concerned.  I  simply  do  not  know  how 
we  can  depend  on  foreign  nations  to 
move  our  cargoes,  ana  particularly  at  a 
time  of  emergency.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  either  get  on  with  our  merchant 
sUp  construction  program  or,  inevitably, 
we  shall  rue  the  day  w^en  our  hindsight 
catches  up  with  our  lat^k  of  foresight. 

While  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  re- 
port— page  43 — does  Bdflect  the  appro- 
priation of  $487,000  above  the  estimate 
for  special  international  exhibitions  by 
the  USIA,  that  increase  is  actually  off- 
set by  a  corresponding  reduction  of  $600,- 
000  in  the  Commerc^  Department  re- 
quest. 

There  are  about  thr^e  dozen  line  items 
in  the  biU  for  which  tliie  committee  pro- 
vided the  precise  amounts  requested  by 
the  several  agencies. 

One  of  those  is  the  appropriation  of 
$175,465,000  for  the  FBI.  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  have  repeatedly 
added  to  the  Bureau's  workloads  by  in- 
creasing its  responsibiUtles  as  the  gen- 
eral investigative  arm  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Director  Hoover  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  to  he  commended  for  the  Bu- 
reau's outstanding  {accomplishments, 
many  of  which  are  eliected  imder  very 
difBcult  circumstanc^.  Mr.  Hoover 
made  his  usual  excellent  presentation  to 
the  committee  and  rally  Justified  his 
funds'  request  for  this  yiear.  I  might  add 
that  the  Bureau's  investigations  result 
In  fines,  savings  and  recoveries  much  in 
excess  of  the  costs  of  operation,  which  is 
a  dividend  for  the  tafipayers.  For  ex- 
ample, on  page  10  of  the  committee's  re- 
port, there  is  a  short  tabulation  which  re- 
flects these  fines,  saviiigs  and  recoveries 
to  have  been  $211  milHon  and  $235  mil- 
lion in  fiscals  1964  and  ,1965,  respectively. 

I  do  think  that  we  nught  have  effected 
some  reductions  in  th^  remaining  items 
which  were  not  cut  b^low  the  agencies' 
requests.  i 

For  example,  our  contributions  to  in- 
ternational organizations — page  4  of  the 
report— have  burgeoned  to  $100,826,000 
for  1967.  which  is  the  ^qdget  request  but 
which  Is  $5,248,000  atiove  the  1966  «>- 
propriatlon.  The  committee's  report 
takes  note  of  the  fact  that  we  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  State  Department  to 
make  every  effort  to  hoild  these  contribu- 
tions to  a  minimum.  In  the  10  years 
1958-67  oiu:  contributions  to  these  inter- 
national organizations  have  grown  more 
than  $55  million.  Since  our  contribu- 
tions have  been  Increased  again  this  year, 


and  since  some  other  nations  are  not 
honoring  their  contribution  obligations, 
as  is  reflected  in  the  hearings  beginning 
on  page  554, 1  think  we  might  have  made 
some  reduction  in  this  proposed  appro- 
priation, at  least  until  other  nations  hon- 
ored their  obligations. 

Another  place  where  cuts  could  smd 
should  have  been  made  w£is  In  the  $85 
million  request  by  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  for  economic 
development  fimds.  The  committee  did 
resist  Commerce's  request  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  revolving  fund  and  if  we  can 
continue  that  resistance  we  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  control  some  of  the  boon- 
doggling that  goes  on  in  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  request,  I 
was  astounded  to  learn  that  the  EDA 
made  a  public  facility  loan  of  $2,738,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  Philadelphia 
Marina  on  the  Delaware  River.  The 
purpose  of  the  marina  is  to  permit 
yachtsmen  and  other  pleasure  boat  own- 
ers to  dock  their  crafts  within  the  city 
limits  of  Philadelphia.  This  is  not  a 
commercial  facility  and  will  add  noth- 
ing to  our  war  effort  in  Vietnam  and  I 
can  see  absolutely  no  justification  for 
using  Federal  loans  to  keep  a  group  of 
"poor"  yachtsmen  from  having  to  go 
outside  the  city  limits  to  get  to  their 
pleasure  boats. 

Now,  this  same  agency  made  a  technical 
assistance  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  feasi- 
bility study  of  expanding  the  Pacific 
Northwest  ski  area.  The  cost  of  the 
contract  was  a  modest  $11,425  but  when 
you  add  it  to  the  cost  of  other  recrea- 
tion and  tourism  contracts,  the  total  be- 
comes a  sizable  amount.  I  had  the  im- 
pression, at  least,  that  the  Agriculture 
D^artment  has  enough  to  do  trying  to 
help  tlie  farmers,  without  getting  into  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  ski  areas. 

With  respect  to  areas  in  the  bill  where 
cuts  were  made,  I  think  the  committee 
did  a  pretty  good  Job  of  holding  the  pro- 
posed appropriations  to  acceptable  levels. 

I  do  think,  however,  the  $3  million  the 
committee  recommended  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  will  be  Itirgely  wasted  in- 
sofar as  any  real  accomplishments  su-e 
concerned.  They  operate  un(fer  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Travel  Act  of 
1961.  Their  budget  request  wi^  for  $4.7 
million  and  we  cut  that  by  $1.7  million 
but  their  record  of  accomplishment  is  so 
questionable  that  our  able  Ambassadors 
in  Rome,  Tokyo,  and  Bogota  recom- 
mended that  this  service  be  denied  funds 
to  operate  in  Italy,  Japan,  and  Colombia. 
And,  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  recommended  a  50-percent  cut  in 
the  Travel  Service's  budget.  I  think  It  is 
time  that  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress gave  some  serious  thought  to 
abolishing  this  agency  as  a  means  of 
saving  the  taxpayers  the  cost  of  an 
activity  we  could  very  well  do  without. 

With  respect  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1964,  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  smd  expenses  of  court-ap- 
pointed coiuisel  In  Federal  trials,  we  were 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $7,040,000. 


The  cMmnlttee  recommended  $3  mllllMi 
which  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation 
for  1966.  The  courts  have  not  yet  had 
sufficient  experience  with  the  operation 
of  this  act  to  permit  an  informed  deci- 
sion on  the  amoimt  of  funds  that  will  be 
needed  thereunder.  But,  I  am  concerned 
over  the  apparent  generosity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coiuls  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
setting  the  level  of  such  fees.  In  fiscal 
1966  through  May  31,  the  average  cost 
per  case  for  court-appointed  counsel  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  $281  for  the 
lower  court  and  $352  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  Court  of  Appalls. 
Those  are,  by  far,  the  highest  average 
costs  of  any  Federal  court  in  the  system. 
In  my  own  State  of  Oliio.  the  average 
cost  per  case  was  $119  in  the  northern 
district  and  cmly  $63  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts  that  we  shall  be  scru- 
tinizing very  carefully  their  allowances  in 
this  area  and  we  certainly  shall  expect 
prudence  in  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds. 

Although  there  are  no  specific  funds 
in  this  bill  to  pay  the  cost  of  court-ap- 
pointed counsel  in  the  District  court  of 
general  sessions,  I  do  understand  that 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  has  rendered  an 
opinion  that  the  payment  of  such  fees 
may  come  from  this  Federal  appropria- 
tion. I  have  also  heard  estimates  rang- 
ing up  to  $500,000  per  year  as  the  antic- 
ipated cost  of  court-appointed  coiuisel 
in  the  general  sessions  court. 

Now.  we  all  know  that  the  court  of 
genersJ  sessions  is  a  purely  local  court, 
concerned  exclusively  with  District  of 
Columbia  matters.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral court  in  the  strict  sense  and  there  is 
no  justification  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  to  pay  a  purely  local  cost  in  the 
Dlstilct,  any  more  than  there  is  justifica- 
tion to  pay  such  costs  in  the  50  States. 

Back  on  June  27  we  had  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bail  Agency  Act  bill — HJR. 
15860 — ^here  for  consideration.  As  re- 
ported, that  bill  would  have  had  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  finance  this  purely  local 
function  to  the  tune  of  $130,000  a  year  at 
the  start  and  probably  as  much  as  $200,- 
000  In  a  few  years.  At  that  time.  I  of- 
fered amendments,  which  were  accepted, 
to  put  this  financial  burden  where  it  be- 
longed— on  the  taxpayers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  shall  be  on  the  lookout 
for  any  Federal  budget  request  for  court- 
appointed  counsel  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions  and  I 
shall  resist  any  such  awproprlation  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  cost  properly  chargeable 
against  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  more  time 
than  I  expected  to  consume,  but  I  did 
want  to  inform  you  of  my  concern  over 
some  of  the  items  in  the  bill. 

In  yesterday's  dally  Congrbssionai. 
RacoHO  on  page  23780  there  is  a  chart 
purporting  to  show  the  nimiber  of  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  various  agencies  of 
Government.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
those  that  are  In  this  bill  and  t^en  I 
shall  ask,  when  we  get  into  the  Hbuae, 
for  permission  to  insert  a  table  covering 
this  matter. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows. 
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Federal  personnel,  June  SO,  1966 


October  4,  me  I    ^^^^^^^  ^'  ^^^^ 


/ 


AdTisory  Comminion  on  IntergoTeminenUl  ReUtioiu. 

Amerietko  Battle  Monuments  Commlnioa 

Anns  Control  and  Disarrnament  Agency 

Atomic  EnerRy  Commission 

Board  of  Oovemors,  Federal  Reaerre  Systam... 

Canal  Zone  Uovemment 

CtvU  Aeronautics  Board 

CtT0  Service  Commission 

CommiMton  on  Civil  Ri(|hu„ 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Oinuniaslan 

Export-Import  Bank 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Federal  Arlstion  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatkm 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Mwitime  Commission 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serviee 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

ForeiRD  Claims  Settlement  Commisrioa 

General  Servicer  Administration 

Indian  Claims  Commlssian 

Inbrmatlon  Agency . „, 


As  shown 

As  reported 
byClvfl 

on  p.  23780 
o(thed*ity 

Sendee 

Rkoko 

Commission 

»U 

34 

4,928 

439 

l.iMM 

187 

87.034 

7,443 

7.9S» 

093 

30.422 

2.993 

9.8M 

834 

4^8l)e 

4.385 

1.474 

167 

1.SB2 

227 

3,492 

302 

2.806 

239 

830.080 

43,487 

17.914 

I.S41 

17.833 

1.372 

18.007 

1,288 

2.960 

257 

8,071 

430 

13.233 

1,183 

13,867 

1,130 

2.081 

101 

441,772 

38,167 

234 

19 

139,387 

11,802 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission _ 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

National  Capital  Transportation  Agency 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Fotmdation 

Panama  Canal  Company 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration '... 

Smltbaonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board , 

Tarill  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Veterans'  Administration. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation . 


As  shown 

on  p.  23780 

of  the  daily 

Record 


28,170 

407,161 

8,171 

674 

4U 

392 

26,809 

1.637 

12,421 

144,780 

20,300 

2,098 

1,987 

16,197 

101. 2S0 

46.830 

27. 123 

13.330 

287 

3,271 

1.798 

205.258 

1.981.397 

134 


As  reported 

by  Civil 

Service 

Commission 


2,381 

35, 7W 

SOI 

62 

39 

74 

2,32« 

13« 

1,121 

12,205 

1,707 

179 

175 

1,385 

8.047 

4.106 

2,414 

1.111 

31 

2M 

lo6 

17,043 

17U,228 
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However,  I  want  to  say  now  that  the 
report  which  was  made  in  the  dally  Con- 
CKBSSiOHAi.  Record  of  yesterday  on  page 
23780  is  grossly  in  error.  I  think  you 
have  a  right  to  know  that  because  in  this 
bill  there  is  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  The  Record  of  yes- 
terday shows  that  they  have  4,928  em- 
ployees, actually  they  have  439.  The 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
is  next.  In  the  Record  of  yesterday  It 
shows  that  they  have  1,964  employees 
when  they  actually  have  187. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RCX)NEY  of  New  York.  I  also 
looked  with  amazement  at  that  list  this 
morning  which  was  inserted  in  the  Con- 
CRESSIONAL  RECORD  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  wondered  who  had  got- 
ten It  together.  It  looked  like  something 
some  professor  got  up. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  it  Is  misleading.  I 
think  we  should  know,  when  we  are  ap- 
'  propriatlng  on  this  bill,  that  these  are 
misleading  figures  and  that  the  employ- 
moit  is  not  as  shown  In  the  Record  of 
yesterday.  The  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights:  the  Record  of  yesterday  shows 
1,474  employees,  when  in  fact  there  are 
167  employees. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  There  Is 
another  one  there,  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  where  when  they 
say  there  are  287  employees,  the  true 
flgtire  Is  actually  21. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  Equal  Employment 
Opportunl^  Ounmlsslon.  the  Record 
shows  there  are  1.592,  when  It  is  actually 
227.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, the  Rbcobo  of  yesterday  shows 
2.980  anployees,  when  there  are  actually 
257.  For  the  FVjrelgn  Claims  Settlement 
Oominlsslon.  the  Record  of  yesterday 
shows  2,051  employees.  There  are  actu- 
ally 191.  Now  as  to  the  Information 
Agency,  and  this  is  an  interesting  figure, 
the  Record  of  yesterday  shows  139,387 
employees.    There  are  actually  11.802. 

For  the  Small  Business  Admlnistra- 
tl<m.  the  Record  of  yesterday  shows  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  46,839 
employees,  when  there  are  actually  4,106 


employees.  The  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  The  one  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  referred  to.  As 
yesterday's  Record  shows,  there  are  287 
employees,  but  there  are  only  actually 
21.  The  Tariff  Commission,  the  Record 
of  yesterday  shows  3,271  employees,  when 
actually  there  are  294. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  one  of 
the  most  glaring  errors — and,  it  is  not 
in  this  bill — but  one  of  the  most  glaring 
errors  is  the  fact  that  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday showed  the  number  of  employees 
on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  be  1.981.397  and,  of  course.  aU 
they  have  is  170,000. 

So.  Mr.  CSiairman.  I  thought  that  Rec- 
ord ^ould  be  corrected. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  more 
time  than  I  had  expected  to  take.  But 
I  am  delighted  that  this  bill  is  now  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  for  consideratlcm 
and  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I,  again,  compli- 
ment my  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonet].  and 
tell  him  how  pleased  all  of  us  are  that  he 
is  handling  this  bill  in  the  same  way  in 
which  he  has  always  handled  it  In  the 
past,  with  vigor,  based  upon  the  very  fine 
healings  which  we  have  had  thereon, 
and  the  gentleman's  erudite  and  able 
presentation  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  delighted  and 
happy  to  have  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonet]  with 
us  today  and  we  urge  your  favorable  vote 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  for  Just 
a  moment? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
go  back  briefly  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl 
stated  that  there  are  184  employees  In 
the  Agency? 

Mr.  BOW.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Well.  In  any  event.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  Monbers  of  the  House  that  In  1962 


the  average  compensation  was  $9,970 
in  this  Agency.  The  average  compensa- 
tion today — I  repeat,  the  average— is 
over  $17,000. 

And  then,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  one  looks 
at  the  breakdown,  starting  with  the  Di- 
rector's salary  of  $30,000,  there  are  22 
salaries  in  that  Agency  of  187  employees, 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
speaks,  of  more  than  $20,000.  Tliere  are 
two  positions  listed  at  $26,000  and  5 
positions  listed  at  almost  $26,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wonder  what 
these  187  people  do  8  hours  a  day.  5  days  a 
week  and  52  weeks  a  year  at  a  time  when 
we  are  increasing  the  size  of  our  military 
armaments  and  expanding  the  defense 
budget  to  $58  billion.  I  trust  that 
someone  knows  or  has  an  idea  how  this 
highly  paid,  over-staffed  Agency  is  ac- 
complishing or  has  accomplished  in  con- 
trolling arms  or  disarmament  since  1962. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Collier],  that  I  dislike  refer- 
ring to  a  chart,  which  I  have  Just  shown 
reflects  how  utterly  inaccurate  it  is,  but 
it  showed  an  average  salary  of  $11,421. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  sield  further,  these  fig- 
ures came  from  the  Agency  itself.  So,  If 
there  is  any  question  as  to  the  accuracy 
thereof 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
gentleman,  but  I  am  just  referring  to 
the  inaccurate  chart  which  I  have  before 
me  about  which  some  of  us  have  had 
some  very  serious  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Agency.  However,  It  has 
been  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  that  the  Agency  Is  necessary 
and  even  In  time  of  war.  when  we  are 
preparing  for  peace.  It  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  is  one  purpose  of 
the  Disarmament  and  Control  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Collier]  has  properly  called 
this  question  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee and.  perhaps,  a  further  study 
should  be  made  as  to  just  what  Is 
going  on. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  further  for 
one  other  question? 
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Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  f^i^er  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mrl '  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding,  arid  I  am  drawing 
upon  my  memory,  that  the  Congress  was 
to  receive  a  report  from  this  Agency  each 
year — a  complete  and  comprehensive  re- 
port—as to  what  the  Agency  is  doing, 
and  a  further  report  on  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  agenc}^. 

Have  these  reports  been  coming  up  to 
the  Congress  and  ju^t  what  has  this 
Agency  been  reporting  m  its  policies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chai^an.  I  must  ad- 
mit to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  whether  reports  have  come 
in  or  not.  If  they  have,  I  must  confess 
I  have  not  read  them. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  that  they  have  l^ull  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Aridncy's  activities. 
Perhaps  these  reports  |  should  be  made 
quarterly  In  the  light  hi  current  events 
around  the  world.  ' 

Mr.  BOW.   I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chjalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  IJie  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chaihnan,  I  do  find  it 
paradoxical  and  confuplng  not  only  In 
the  number  of  superguades  we  have  in 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  but  that  we  are  taxing  and 
draining  the  resource$  of  our  Nation 
toward  providing  the  means  of  waging 
war  while  paradoxically  we  are  likewise 
taxing  the  resources  of  our  Nation  to- 
ward not  waging  war.   , 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Cl^airman.  anyone 
who  has  traveled  acro^  deserts  Imows 
what  a  mirage  is.  A  mitage  is  something 
you  think  you  see,  but  do  not.  We  have 
a  mirage  in  this  appropriation  bUl  in  the 
form  of  $10  million  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

I  am  for  peace  no  les^  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  But  I  am  also  a 
realist  and  I  know  anoTyou  know  that 
we  are  at  war  today  hid  that  we  are 
sjiending  well  over  $2  Ibilllon  a  month 
for  that  war.  We  are  riot  spending  that 
amoimt  to  win  the  war,  merely  to  keep 
it  going,  and  apparently  under  present 
policy  It  is  going  to  go  on  for  a  long 
time.  Yet  while  we  are  taxing  and 
draining  the  resources  q<  our  Nation  to- 
ward providing  the  mjoans  of  waging 
war,  we  are  also  paradoxically  taxing 
the  resources  of  the  Nation  toward  not 
waging  war. 

I  suppose  a  maik  of  t  consensus  is  to 
please  everybody,  to  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  So  we  pleas^  the  proponents 
of  the  war  by  our  arqip  expenditures, 
and  we  please  the  "doves"  by  our  arms 
control  expenditures,  vjtiich  are  really 
Quite  meaningless  In  tUi$  world  of  tur- 
moil. I  suppose  hope  [springs  eternal, 
but  when  pure  reality  shows  it  is  based 
on  grains  of  sand  at  the  present  time, 
must  we  continue  to  spend  $10  million 
a  year  just  to  maintain  ^he  illusion? 

And  if  it  is  only  the  |  Image  we  must 
maintain,  can  we  not  maintain  the  same 
™age  for  $5  million,  dt  $6  million  or 
$8  million?  Red  China  lis  not  operating 
My  arms  control  agencf^  today.  North 
Vietnam  is  not  operatin|  any  arms  con- 
»ol  agency  today,  and.  X  suspect  If  we 


had  a  more  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Soviet  military  budget,  we  would  also 
find  that  Soviet  Russia  is  not  operating 
any  arms  agency  control  today.  True 
they  give  lip  service  to  this  objective  In 
their  speeches  to  the  VH.  but  I  suspect 
that  Is  the  sum  total  of  their  expendi- 
tures, a  few  hundred  dollars  for  mimeo- 
graph paper  and  press  handouts. 

Let  us  be  realistic  also,  and  while  never 
abandoning  hope  for  an  end  to  war,  face 
realities  as  they  exist  and  give  our  pri- 
orities to  wiiming  this  war.  Then  per- 
haps we  can  take  another  look  under 
more  logical  and  realistic  circumstances, 
at  the  Arms  Control  Agency. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  state  to  the  gentle- 
man who  asked  about  the  Disarmament 
Commission  that  most  of  their  employees 
are  very  highly  skilled,  scientific  per- 
soimel.  They  are  not  clerks.  I  imder- 
stand  that  it  was  this  Agency  that  did 
the  research  which  was  used  by  our 
negotiators  which  brought  about  the  test 
ban  treaty,  and  they  still  do  the  research 
upon  which  our  negotiators  work  on 
these  very  Important  and  sensitive  areas. 
I  would  also  add  that  I  understand 
that  they  also  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  up  a  plan  for  what 
would  happen  in  the  happy  day  when 
we  can  convert  from  a  war  economy  to 
a  peacetime  economy,  if  the  Commu- 
nists ever  decide  to  declare  peace  on 
us,  we  will  have  serious  economic  prob- 
lems, and  we  need  experts  to  work  on 
this. 

Also  I  hope  the  problem  is  faced  very 
soon.  But  I  am  trying  to  make  the  point 
that  these  are  experts,  scientists,  econo- 
mists, and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
have  to  be  paid  commensurate  with  their 
high  responsibility  and  theh:  good  back- 
groimd. 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  again. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  House,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  concerned  about  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  about  our  arms  prepara- 
tions, know  the  purposes  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  It 
has  already  been  brought  out  that  they 
are  not  rendering  the  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress that  are  requested  in  our  author- 
izing or  appropriation  legislation,  or 
both.  And  I  note  from  the  salaries  of 
the  supergrades  that  third  from  the  Di- 
rector is  the  Director  of  Public  Infor- 
mation at  about  $26,000  per  annum,  and 
I  certainly  question  whether  this  expert 
in  public  information  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical or  scientific  person.  Per  se  they 
have  worked  hard  and  availeth  not,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  stricken  from  the 
taxpayers'  contribution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  House  the  outstanding  job  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  has  done,  and 


the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  who  is  in  the  well.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  sit  with  them  on 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  can  think  of  no 
two  more  dedicated  men.  Interested  in 
protecting  this  country  in  the  sums  we 
are  spending  for  these  all-important 
projects. 

I  think  they  share  my  frustration, 
moreover,  in  the  strange  priorities  that 
are  set  by  the  State  Department.  I  refer 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  the  ex- 
change I  had  with  a  man  in  the  State 
Department,  Dr.  Frankel.  who  Is  sending 
these  cultural  shows  around  the  world, 
and  strangely  enough  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  cut  back  a  very  important  pro- 
gram, the  International  farm  youth  ex- 
change, where  young  farm  boys  and  girls 
go  out  and  live  with  people  in  foreign 
countries  in  their  homes,  and  teach  them 
some  of  the  wonderful  talents  that  they 
have  come  to  learn  In  our  agricultural 
system. 

Both  Vice  President  Humphrey  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  have 
commended  this  program  for  the  out- 
standing work  it  has  done. 

Mr.  BOW.  Could  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest some  other  people,  perhaps? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  sure  I  can. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  might  be  a  little  more 
receptive. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  sure  many  of  those  of  us  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  have  com- 
mended this  program  for  the  good  it  does 
in  a  person-to-person  exchange  of  ideas 
in  this  crisis  of  food  and  population  that 
exists  in  the  world  today. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  while 
we  are  cutting  back  to  $95,000  the  fimds 
for  the  international  farm  youth  ex- 
change, I  see  in  just  one  Item,  for  in- 
stance, the  Woody  Herman  show,  that 
they  are  sending  to  Africa,  that  it  is  cost- 
ing $196,325,  twice  as  much. 

It  costs  twice  as  much  for  a  tour  of 
the  Woody  Herman  show  through  Africa 
as  we  spend  on  the  entire  international 
farm  youth  exchange  and  I  think  the 
farm  youth  exchange  should  have  the 
priority  and  I  want  to  call  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  great 
contribution. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DETVINE.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  han- 
dling of  this  portion  of  this  particular 
problem  as  it  relates  to  appropriation 
matters.  I  would  say,  however,  that 
this  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  again  points  out  the  problem  that 
has  been  pointed  up  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  that  Is  the  requirement 
that  we.  the  Members  of  Congress,  vote 
on  a  package  deal  when  we  are  required 
to  either  take  the  whole  works  or  to  take 
none  of  it  at  all. 

We  find  ourselves  today  in  the  posi- 
tion of  voting  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  State,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  all  In  one  bundle.    There 
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are  some  of  us.  of  course,  who  are  great 
admirers  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  would  be  happy  to  vote 
for  the  appropriation  requested  by  the 
Director  of  that  Bureau.  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Yet.  as  the  gentleman  from 
HUnols  [Mr.  Collikk]  has  pointed  out. 
there  is  a  $10  million  appropriation  here 
for  the  disarmament  agency,  with  which 
some  of  lis  have  very  serious  disagree- 
ment. 

Some  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
nature  or  method  of  providing  for  the 
Department  of  State  and  some  of  the 
other  branches  of  Oovemment.  So  It 
seems  to  me  that  In  adopting  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  perhaps  this  would 
come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations,  we 
should  seriously  consider  whether  or  not 
we  can  take  up  the  several  departments 
on  an  Individual  basis,  that  Is  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State 
separate  and  apart  from  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Justice  suid 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  some 
future  time. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  has  consumed  28 
minutes. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the.  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  have  been  thoroughly 
explained  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooirrv]  and  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
ctmunittee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  and  I  wish  to  add 
only  that  no  limit  was  placed  on  the 
amoimt  of  time  and  effort  expended  in 
an  effort  to  develop  a  good  bill. 

In  recommending  these  appropriations 
there  was  a  need  to  preserve  a  certain 
balance — to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
thrust  of  the  most  necessary  ongoing 
programs  while  still  indicating  thiat  the 
Congress  is  aware  of  the  need  to  avoid 
adding  to  Inflationary  pressures. 

The  recommended  amoimts.  totaling 
$2.36  billion,  represent  levels  of  operation 
for  the  Departments  which  will  enable 
them  to  meet  their  obligations  without 
contributing  to  those  elements  of  insta- 
bility in  our  economy  which  exist  be- 
cause of  our  commitment  in  southeast 


It  is  only  proper  to  note,  however,  that 
some  of  the  recommendations  are  simply 
verifications  of  actions  previously  di- 
rected by  the  Congress.  An  increase  of 
$5.4  million  over  the  last  fiscal  year  for 
the  Judiciary,  for  example,  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  creation  of  45  new  Judge- 
ships by  this  Congress,  and  the  resulting 
addition  of  350  employees  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary  system. 

Another  example  is  the  sum  of  $100.8 
million  contained  in  the  bill,  the  entire 
amount  of  the  budget  request,  for  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations. 


The  amount  reflects  the  cost  of  this  coun- 
try's membership  in  35  international  or- 
ganizations, and  it  simply  means  that  if 
we  are  to  beloivg  to  these  bodies  we  must 
pay  our  bills  and  be  members  in  good 
standing. 

The  entire  bill  is  the  sam  of  a  most 
painstaking  effort,  and  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportimlty  to  congratulate  Chair- 
man RooNET,  Representative  Bow,  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  for 
the  dedicated  effort  resulting  in  a  bill 
which  can  be  sincerely  recommended  to 
you  as  a  proposal  meriting  passage  as 
reported. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  this  bill  for 
the  past  22  years  to  my  knowledge  has 
included  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  and  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  We  have  never  had  any  trou- 
ble over  all  the  years  and  we  have  saved 
billions  of  dollars  through  this  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member;  and 
we  have  known  how  to  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad  and  that  is  exactly  what 
this  bill  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SALAUXS    AND    XXFENSBS,    OKN^UI,   LXCAI. 

AC'i'ivrriEs 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  legal  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  Including  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  authorized  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  Oeneral  for  Administration: 
not  to  exceed  920,000  for  expenses  of  coUect- 
Ing  evidence,  to  be  expended  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate;  and  ad- 
vances of  public  moneys  pursuant  to  law 
(31  U.S.C.  529) :  ULBSCOOO. 

AMZNDMKMT   omOUCD   BT    ItH.   TATK8 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates  :  On  page 
16,  after  line  10.  Insert  a  new  section  en- 
titled "Law  Enforcement  Assistant."  reading 
as  follows : 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  law  enforcement  activities, 
October  of  19M.  912  miUlon." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  make  a  point  of  order. 
I  am  constrained  to  do  ttds  since  there 
is  no  authority  in  law  for  the  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yatis]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order  and  move  to  strike 
out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  conceded.    The  Chair  sustains  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  knew 
the  amendment  I  offered  was  subject  to 


a  point  of  order,  but  I  thought  I  should 
offer  it  anyway  in  the  hope  of  dramatiz- 
ing the  imminent  death  in  the  other  body 
of  a  bill  designed  to  fight  crime  and  vio- 
lence. The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1966  was  passed  by  the  House  early 
this  year.  It  went  to  the  other  body 
where  it  has  languished  for  months. 
Hearings  have  not  yet  been  undertaken, 
neither  are  they  in  prospect.  In  plead- 
ing for  passage  of  that  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  so  in  order  that  the  resources 
of  the  National  Government  may  be  used 
to  combat  the  growing  wave  of  crime  and 
disrespect  for  law  and  order.  No  com- 
munity is  free  from  this  assault.  It  is  so 
prevalent  and  so  complex  as  to  require 
a  determined  national  effort. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act.  It  proposes  to  bring  the  best  talent 
in  the  Nation  into  this  fight  against 
crime,  not  only  against  individual  inci- 
dents, important  as  they  may  be,  but  also 
into  the  sociological  and  criminological 
reasons  imderlsring  the  unprecedented 
Increase  in  the  crime  rate. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter — ^it  is  very 
complex.  It  goes  beyond  the  ability  of 
any  local  community  to  deal  with  the 
problems.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  concerned  and  determined  that 
law  and  order  be  maintained. 

This  is  a  problem  that  must  be  at- 
tacked both  on  a  local  level  and  na- 
tionally. Local  police  forces  must  be 
strengthened  through  better  training, 
through  the  purchase  of  the  latest  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  other  mechanical 
devices  and  by  offering  tulequate  finan- 
cial Incentives  to  recruit  police  person- 
nel and  to  keep  them  on  the  force.  The 
fact  is  that  every  police  department  in 
the  country  is  losing  policemen  every 
week  to  jobs  that  pay  higher  salaries. 
The  training  process  for  new  recruits 
often  takes  14  weeks  during  which  time 
they  must  be  paid.  Obviously,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  there  be  salary  levels  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  maintain  local  units 
as  well-trained  units  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  criminal. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Is  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Indicating  that  this  money  would  be  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  police  oflQcers  in 
the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  not  what  this 
gentleman  is  indicating.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  knows  that  Is  not  what  the 
act  seeks  to  do.  The  gentleman  was  pre- 
paring to  discuss  the  purposes  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  when  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  asked  him  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  was  un- 
certain from  what  the  gentleman  had 
said.  We  are  both  in  agreement,  then, 
that  that  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  at  all. 

Mr.  YATES.  Exactly  right.  We  are 
In  agreement  on  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  about 
to  read  the  purposes  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  to  show  that  its  pur- 
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poses  were  to  seek  new,  bold,  and  con- 
structive ideas  to  deal  with  crime  and 
lawlessness.  I  read  from  page  367  of  the 
hearings  of  this  subcommittee,  the  state- 
ment of  the  witness  as  bo  the  purposes  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  as 
follows:  I 

Under  the  Law  Enforpement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965  grants  and  pa^^ents  are  made  to 
public  or  private  nonproflt  agencies,  orga- 
nizations or  Institutions  for  establishing,  im- 
proving, or  enlarging  programs  and  faclUUes 
to  provide  professional  training  and  related 
education  to  State  and  local  enforcement 
and  correctional  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  readi  further — 
Also  for  projects  designed  to  Improve  the 
capabilities,  techniques,  and  practices  of 
State  and  local  agencies  eugaged  in  law  en- 
forcement, the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  the  correction  of'  offenders,  or  the 
prevention  or  control  of  crfme. 

Those  in  part  are  th0  purposes  of  the 
act.  Obviously,  the  purposes  are  well 
designed  to  round  up  the  best  thinking 
available  of  criminologSsts,  sociologists, 
police  experts,  and  crime  fighters  to  at- 
tack the  problems. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  was  defined 
by  one  of  our  nationally  known  crimi- 
nologists recently  in  thl£  startling  state- 
ment: 

Crime  is  currently  outricing  our  capacity 
to  deal  with  it.  Increasing  four  times  as  fast 
as  our  rapidly  growing  population.  It  has 
doubled  in  the  past  20  years.  There  is  no 
Improvement  in  sight. 

And  I  read  further  thf  shocking  state- 
ment from  the  report  of  this  criminolo- 
gist: i 

Over  one-half  of  America's  population  Is 
under  21  years  of  age.  I  Blxty  percent  of 
America's  serious  crime  ;i«  committed  by 
youngsters  who  are  18  year*  of  age  and  under. 

It  is  important.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
seek  to  treat  the  causes  and  not  Just  the 
effects  of  crime  and  viplence.  Why  is 
there  such  a  Juvenile  vebelUon  against 
society?  We  need  to  know  the  causes 
of  the  basic  disrespect  iii  order  to  moimt 
an  intelligent  response.  New  problems 
will  require  greater  understanding  and 
new  techniques. 

There  is  needed  a  wHl-plarmed  and 
well-trained  national  clearinghouse  to 
work  with  the  police  departments  of  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  make 
available  the  results  of  programs  under- 
taken to  deal  with  crim^  problems  com- 
mon to  all  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  minoisj  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consmt,  Mr.  Yatis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  tor  2  additional 
minutes.)  ' 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  C^hairman,  obvi- 
ously we  have  to  stimulate  new  thinking 
and  new  ideas  in  this  very  important  na- 
tional field.  That  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  AcBlstance  Act  of 
1965  and  of  its  compaDlon  legislatl<m, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
which  is  now  moribund  in  the  other 
body.  I  hope  that  other  body  will  take 
It  up  very  quickly.  I  hope  the  other  body 
will  act  qidckly.  I  hop<  appropriations 
win  be  forthcoming  to  cai]p7  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr,  ChallkTnan,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  wish  to  Johi  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  other  body  will  act  expeditiously 
on  this  very  important  measure,  which 
the  House  has  passed  and  which,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  is  languishing  in  the 
other  body.  It  is  essential  that  there  be 
a  continuation  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  if  we  are  to  begin  to  meet 
the  problems  which  our  major  cities  face 
with  respect  to  law  enforcement.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Do  the  figures  the  gen- 
tleman has  contain  any  information  as 
to  what  percentage  are  repeat  offenders? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  sorry ;  I  do  not  have 
that  Information. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  While  I  wholeheart- 
edly agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, I  believe  that  in  many  instances  this 
is  Just  part  of  the  major  problem.  I 
think  we  do  too  much  pampering  of  those 
who  wantonly  violate  the  law  and  there  is 
a  greater  lack  of  respect  for  the  law  and 
law  enforcement  officers  today  than  ever 
before.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  more 
than  Federal  dollars  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  dollars  may  bring  no 
ready  solutions.  The  problems  are  much 
too  complex  to  be  susceptible  to  easy 
answers.  But  Federal  dollars  can  help. 
Federal  dollars  can  buy  research  and  ex- 
perimentation and  technical  ability  imd 
knowledge  which  local  police  units  can- 
not afford.  For  example,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Super- 
intendent of  Police  O.  W.  Wilson  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  listing  a  series  of  proj- 
ects which  he  believes  his  department 
should  undertake.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  personal  radio  system  Is  needed  to 
keep  the  patrol  function  of  the  Police  De- 
partment abreast  of  developments  in  city 
crime  patterns  (subways,  malls,  high-rise 
buUdlngs) .  $2,000,000. 

2.  A  combination  closed-circuit  TV  and 
high  speed  facsimile  ts-ansmlsslon  system  is 
needed  both  for  police  training  and  efficient 
processing  of  fingerprints  and  other  docu- 
ments related  to  prisoner  processing.  9250,000. 

3.  An  optical  scanner  is  needed  for  proc- 
essing payroll,  vehicle  control  and  costing, 
and  other  administrative  fiuctlons.  945,000. 

4.  Conversion  is  necessary  of  five  million 
Department  cards  for  real  time  computer 
retrlval,  9190,000. 

5.  There  is  a  need  for  headquarters-to- 
patrol  car  facsimile  transmission  system 
using  available  radio  frequencies  for  trans- 
mission of  wanted  persons'  photographs  and 
other  documents  to  patrol  cars  engaged  In 
on-the-spot  Investigations.  Pilot  program, 
9150.000. 

6.  There  is  a  need  to  expedite  the  research 
on  a  scanner  coder  capable  of  digitizing  in- 
dividual fingerprints  in  a  code  giving  unique- 
ness with  sufficient  brevity  to  be  computer 
processable,  9100,000. 

7.  There  is  a  need  for  research  to  develop 
standardised  classifications  of  photographs' 
in  a  manner  similar  to  fingerprint  classifica- 
tion wherein  physical  characteristics  can  be 
assigned  nui^eric  values  for  computer  stor- 
age and  retrieval,  980,000. 


8.  Additional  research  is  needed  to  perfect 
the  crime  laboratory  techniques  utilizing  ac- 
tivation analysis  to  make  minute  quantita- 
tive and  qiiaUtative  determinations  of  crime 
scene  samples  and  to  establish  an  identifica- 
tion technique,  982,000. 

9.  There  is  a  need  for  the  installation  of 
special  alarm  systems  that  will  provide  direct 
citizen-to-police  communications  in  areas 
not  serviced  by  normal  telephone  faculties, 
9240,000. 

10.  There  Is  a  need  for  portable  and  fixed 
remote  video  surveUlance  of  high  crime 
areas,  traffic  patterns,  and  selected  potential 
targets  of  criminal  attack,  9170,000. 

11.  There  is  a  need  for  a  scholarship  fund 
to  provide  from  within  the  police  ranks  uni- 
versity training  in  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  for  potential  poUce  leaders. 

Item  No.  1,  a  personal  radio,  and  item 
No.  4,  the  name  check  "hot  desk"  were 
scheduled  to  be  included  in  the  1967 
budget.  It  appears  now  that  these  items 
may  have  to  be  excluded  in  part,  or  in 
total,  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  As 
Superintendent  Wilson  says  in  his  let- 
ter: 

This  again  Indicates  where  the  real  need 
lies.  We  would  much  rather  do  without 
these  items  than  Jeopardize  'good  police  serv- 
ice by  reducing  the  amount  budgeted  for 
personal  services. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  same 
difficulty  Mr.  Wilson  cites  in  obtaining 
necessary  equipment  and  experimenta- 
tion caused  by  a  tight  budget  could  be 
found  in  the  police  budget  of  every 
metropolitan  community.  The  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  would  furnish 
Federal  funds  needed  to  strengthen  the 
programs  of  individual  police  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  undertaking  compre- 
hensive investigations  into  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  the  problems  of  crime.  The 
Law  Enforcement  Assistant  Act  should 
be  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  we  had  put 
In  the  record  a  list  of  the  experts  who 
have  been  hired  in  some  of  these  pro- 
grams.   I  do  not  seem  to  find  it. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  in  respect  to  the  people  who 
have  been  doing  this  kind  of  study,  they 
have  gotten  in  a  lot  of  college  profes- 
sors and  people  with  no  experience  in  law 
enforcement.  We  had  the  list  of  the 
names  of  the  people,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  we  had  wasted  a  lot  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

We  have  already  provided  for  these 
crime  commissions  and  consultants  and 
grants  to  certain  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  law  and 
order  in  this  country.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
people  generally,  and  many  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  who  like  these  consultants,  are  down- 
grading the  peace  officers  of  this  coun- 
try. No  longer  are  they  held  in  the  re- 
spect in  which  they  were  held  previously. 

I  think  this  has  no  basis  in  fact  to 
show  that  they  should  be.  I  think  we 
should  l>egln  to  pay  more  respect  to  those 
who  try  to  enforce  the  law.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  agree  with 
me  that  many  of  them  have  had  their 
hands  tied  behind  them  stxnewhat  by 
certain  decisions  of  the  courts.  I  hope 
we  will  begin  now  to  give  greater  respect 
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to  the  police  departmentB.  I  agree  with 
the  gentlanan  that  they  are  underpaid 
and  that  something  should  be  done  in 
the  municipalities  and  the  localities,  but 
you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  by  getting  a 
lot  of  long-haired  professors  from  all  over 
the  country  to  sit  down  and  write  papers 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment,  which  are 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket. 

Mr.  YATES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man about  some  of  the  projects.  I  have 
read  in  the  hearings  and  I  agree  that 
some  of  the  projects  may  be  open  to 
question.  There  have  been  certain  proj- 
ects that  might  have  been  disapproved 
without  great  loss.  But  this  is  faulty 
administration.  The  purposes  of  the  bill 
are  still  good,  and  the  program  should  be 
continued.  However,  I  think  there  are 
other  projects  that  are  very  good.  Po- 
lice departments  are  trying  to  modernize 
their  operations  with  the  aid  of  elec- 
tronic equipment.  I  know,  with  respect 
to  my  own  department  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, that  they  are  attempting  to  com- 
puterize identiflcation  of  suspects,  as  one 
example.  They  want  to  place  in  opera- 
tion the  most  modem  techniques  and 
electronic  aids  available.  Our  police  de- 
partment requested  a  computer  for  re- 
search purposes.  They  call  it  a  hot  desk 
for  police  personnel  identification.  This 
ccHnputer  operation  Is  c<»nparable  to 
what  they  have  now  in  what  is  called  a 
hot  desk  for  automobile  identification. 
Information  is  placed  in  the  computer 
and  the  police  can  find  out  about  a  stolen 
automobile  in  one-tenth  of  a  s»ond. 
They  want  to  try  an  experiment  with  re- 
spect to  possible  criminals.  That  experi- 
ment Is  being  held  up.  I  am  informed 
there  Is  no  money  to  make  it  possible. 
That  Is  the  type  of  assistance,  scientific 
research  and  new  experimentation,  which 
•  Is  certainly  within  the  field  of  Federal 
cooperation  under  the  act  in  question. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yitdd  no 
further  to  the  gentleman.  There  is  no 
authority  in  law  for  it.  The  point  of 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  well  taken  and  it  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  more  study  and  more  respect 
for  law  and  order  in  the  country.  This 
can  be  done  by  having  more  respect  for 
law  officers. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentl«nan  from  New  Yort. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  make  the  point  of  order 
against  the  proffered  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  authority  In  law  to  spend 
the  $12  mimon.  It  has  been  the  fact 
since  we  emtaaiked  on  this  program  that 
money  has  been  used  for  such  things 
as  painting  police  cars  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Money  has  been  used  for 
a  number  of  other  sUly  things  snth  as  the 
purchase  of  scooters  for  policemen  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  uses  of 
funds  were  never  Intended.  I  shall  read 
to  you  what  the  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  said  mi  July  22, 


1965,  before  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
We  are  requesting  $7  million  as  an  Initial 
appropriation.  Obviously,  $7  million  will  not 
tumlBh  the  day-to-day  resources  which  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  now  lack.  The 
full  $7  million  could  easily  be  spent  for  this 
purixMe  In  any  large  metropolitan  area. 
TlilB  program  is  not  designed  for  that  pur- 
po«e.  It  Is  not  designed  to  buUd  police 
academies,  raise  police  salaries,  or  enable  a 
city  to  double  the  size  of  Its  police  force. 

Now  that  Is  exactly  what  the  Attorney 
General  said  Just  over  a  ye&r  ago.  Still 
we  find  that  they  have  used  this  money 
for  purposes  which  are  alien  to  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  of  course  he  had  to  make 
a  point  of  order.  May  I  say  that  I  was 
on  my  feet  to  make  the  point  of  order 
If  he  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  purposes  of  this  act? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  be  given  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  know  what  act  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  of  1966  which  was  passed 
by  this  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  there  had  been  an  act, 
there  would  have  been  no  point  of  order 
against  your  amendment.  There  is  no 
act.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  to  the  police 
officers  of  this  country  the  authority  and 
the  right  to  enforce  the  law.  It  Is  time 
that  we  began  to  stop  the  kinds  of  things 
that  are  going  on  all  over  the  country, 
and  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  have  re- 
spect for  law  and  order. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  point  out.  as  I  did  in  the  full  com- 
mittee last  Friday  when  this  same 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  on 
the  merits,  that  I  have  on  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York  respected  police  authority 
ever  since  I  was  a  small  lad.  I  have  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  law  enforcement  as 
an  assistant  district  attorney  and  have 
always  been  a  supporter  of  the  police  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
And,  I  bow  to  no  one  in  my  admiration 
for  the  police  departments  of  this  coun- 
try and  in  recognizing  the  onerous  duties 
that  have  been  cast  upon  them. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to~strlke  the  requisite  num]l)er  of 
words. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  was  seeking 
to  make  was  that  I  had  not  received  from 
my  good  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  any  acknowledgment  to 
my  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
favored  the  purposes  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  of  1966,  which 
was  passed  by  this  House,  and  which  is 
now  languishing  in  the  other  body. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  did  not  give 
me  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume  that  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  voted  for  it  when 
it  was  pending  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  but  I  can  state  that  I 
had  serious  reservations  about  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  get  ourselves 
into  the  business  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment furnishing  money  designed  to  go 
into  local  police  department  operations, 
the  first  thing  we  know,  we  at  the  na- 
tional level  will  be  purchasing  their 
equipment  and  paying  a  part  of  their 
salaries. 

Mr.  Chairmsm.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  would  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  our 
country. 

We  have  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, which  is  a  Federal  agency. 
But,  for  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
involved,  in  assisting  local  law  eivforce- 
ment  agencies  in  this  type  of  activity, 
I  believe  is  fundamentally  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  legislation  there 
is  an  item  of  something  around  $200,- 
000  designed  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
puters for  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  HI. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes;  the  computer  was 
to  be  used  in  a  necessary  research  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  And,  one  can  put 
anything  under  the  heading  of  "Re- 
search." 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  something  right ; 
this  was  and  is  a  worthy  project. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  And,  we  put  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  under  the  heading  of 
"Research."  Much  is  necessary  but  it 
may  leave  a  convenient  way  to  Justify 
projects  that  are  not  research. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  we  are  to  make  prog- 
ress, we  must  have  research. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department  has  a  budget  of  over 
$100  million,  and  if  that  department  of 
law  enforcement  cannot  find  $200,000  for 
computers  without  onnlng  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  buy  computers,  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  That  amount 
represents  an  infinitesimal  psul  of  the 
total  budget  of  that  police  department. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.    t  yield  further  to 

the  gentleman  from  Ullaois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mrrqialrman,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  CEDERBERG]  that  this  amount 
would  make  up  a  significant  amoimt  In 
the  budget  of  the  poUoe  department  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  The  city  police  de- 
partment still  needs  additional  money. 
Just  as  every  other  police  department 
throughout  this  couiltry  needs  addi- 
tional money  to  meet  Its  responsibilities 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But  the  place  from 
which  to  obtain  that  money  is  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  or  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  farmer  in  which 
we  propose  to  allocate  this  money  Is  un- 
der the  Federal  law,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.    WTiy 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  attitude  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  dEDERBMc],  after 
the  statement  on  the  bart  of  his  party 
last  night  upon  the 
crime  and  violence  in 
United  States  of  Ame 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.      ..„    „„„^. 

thing  done  about  violeiice  in  the  streets 

Mr.  YATES.  What  does  the  genUe- 
man propose  to  do  about  it,  then' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  first  thing  we 
<can  do  is  to  provide  more  respect  for  the 
poUce  officer  who  is  tr:rtng  to  carry  out 
his  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  ^rry  for  the  po- 
lice officers  who  are  undertaking  to  carry 
out  their  duties  today  throughout  this 
country. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  isi  exactly  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment,  to  help  them 
carry  out  their  duties  bi  giving  them  the 
assistance  they  need.     [ 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  local  poUce 
officer  is  not  receiving  the  support  of  the 
citizens  of  his  respective  area  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  receiving  the  support  of  some 
of  the  leaders  of  those  areas,  because 
these  people  today  are  more  concerned 
about  votes  than  they  are  concerned 
about  order  In  the  streets. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  ClJjtirman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  This  problem  has 
nothing  to  do  with  whHher  or  not  the 
dty  of  Chicago  needs  $200,000  for  a  com- 
puter out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  a 
Treasury  which  is  already  broke. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUwnan  yield  furthert 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  t  jield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  New  problems  need  new 
understanding  and  answers.  The  bill  I 
urge  would  improve  mjsthods  of  tech- 
nology and  new  Ideas  of  law  enforce- 
ment. That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Maendment  which  I  have  offered  to  show 
the  need  for  understanding,  analyzing, 
and  appreciating  the  causes  for  crime. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chttlrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  t  yield  to  the 
sentleman  from  Plorlda. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Carman,  would 
?ot  the  gentleman  froml  Michigan  [Mr 
«DERBKRG]  agTcc  that  itoat  we  need  Is 
me  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  we 
Wready  have  on  the  books? 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  Is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  And.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  genUeman  will  yield  further,  50  per- 
cent of  these  crimes  that  are  being  com- 
mitted are  committed  by  second-,  third-, 
fourth-,  and  fifth-time  criminal  re- 
peaters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  judges  would 
keep  these  hoodlums  in  the  hoosegow.  In 
the  penitentiary,  where  they  belong,  and 
enforce  the  laws  which  we  already  have 
on  the  books,  we  could  improve  this  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  genUeman 
from  Florida  is  exactly  correct,  and  if 
anyone  thinks  that  the  infusion  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  into  the  police  departments 
is  going  to  solve  this  problem,  they  are 
absolutely  mistaken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
this  has  been  a  very  good  discussion  and 
I  would  like  to  sum  it  up  like  this: 

What  we  need  is  not  more  infusion  of 
dollars,  but  we  need  more  backing  of  the 
constabulary  on  the  part  of  the  judici- 
ary; and  a  lot  more  treatment  of  the  off- 
spring on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the 
respective  woodsheds  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  Just  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

On  another  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  surprised  a  few  moments  ago  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Col- 
lier] and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hall]  say  that  the  Disarmament 
Agency  had  not  filed  its  reports  to  the 
Congress  as  required  by  law.  I  was  sur- 
prised because  I  had  some  recollection  of 
seeing  those  reports,  and  also  because  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  Mr.  William 
Foster,  the  administrator— who  is,  by  the 
way,  a  Republican.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
Integrity  and  abiUty,  and  so  is  his  first 
deputy,  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher.  I  was  also 
sure  that,  if  this  Agency  were  delinquent 
in  this  respect  In  its  obligation  to  the 
Congress,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney], 
would  never  have  come  to  this  floor  and 
asked  for  this  appropriation. 

I  find  that  my  impression  Is  correct, 
and  that  the  reports  have  been  regularly 
submitted. 

On  January  19  of  this  year,  for  exam- 
ine, Mr.  Foster  sent  to  the  President  his 
annual  report  for  the  year  1965.  I  would 
say  that  was  pretty  quick  work,  19  days 
after  the  close  of  the  year.  The  Presi- 
dent transmitted  it  to  us  on  February  15. 
and  it  is  House  Document  No.  382. 

I  would  also  remind  the  House  that, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  Mr.  Foster  appeared 
at  one  of  the  State  Department  briefings, 
to  which  all  Members  are  invited.  I  at- 
tended that  briefing,  and  I  found  it  most 
enlightening  as  to  what  the  Agency  is 
doing.  I  was  only  sorry  that  not  more 
Members  of  the  House  were  present  to 
hear  Mr.  Foster. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.   I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  the  genUeman 
tell  me  whether  a  report  has  been  filed 
In  the  year  1966  for  this  Agency?  If  so 
when?  And  if  it  was  filed,  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  no  copy  was  transmitted 
to  my  office. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  have  in  my  hand.  If 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  see  it,  the 
fifth  aimual  report  of  the  UJ5.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  cover- 
ing the  last  calendar  year  1965.  It  was 
sent  to  us  on  February  15.  1966,  and  it 
is  House  Document  No.  382. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Judging  from  the  size 
of  that  report.  I  could  conceivably  see 
why  it  was  lost,  or  why  none  has  come 
to  my  office.  Because  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  with  my  deep  concern  as 
to  the  whole  operation  of  this  Agency 
that  had  such  a  document  come  to  my 
desk,  I  would  not  only  know  it,  but  I 
would  have  read  and  studied  it  thor- 
oughly. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  reading  to  be  done  from  the  size 
of  the  report  which  the  gentleman  has  In 
his  hand. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  report  contains 
32  pages.  If  I  may  say  so  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  when 
Government  agencies  submit  brief  re- 
ports, because  we  all  receive  so  much 
reading  matter,  and  so  much  comes  to  our 
desk,  that  we  carmot  possibly  read  it  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

FEDKRAL-An)   BIGHWATS    (TEUST   FUND) 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  which  are  attributable  to 
Federal-aid  highways,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  $3,968,400,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  available  In  and  derived 
from  the  "Highway  trust  fund";  which  sum 
Is  composed  of  $856,883,282,  the  balance  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  and  $3,094,396,796  (or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  available  In  and  derived  from  the 
"Highway  trust  fund") ,  a  part  of  the  amount 
authortad  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1966.  $17,076,056  for  reimbursement  of 
the  sum  expended  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  highways  and  bridges  which 
have  been  damaged  or  destroyed  by  floods, 
hurricanes,  or  landslides,  as  provided  by  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  section  125,  aiMl 
$43,886  for  reimbursement  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  design  and  construcUon  of 
bridges  upon  and  across  dams,  as  provided 
by  title  23,  United  States  Code,  section  320. 

AUENDMEMT   OmXED    BT    MH.    CUTVELAND 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clxvclamb:  On 
page  41.  end  of  line  2.  after  the  period,  add  the 
foUowlng:  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  section  shaU  be  used  for  any  highway 
program  or  project  which  requires  either  the 
unjustified  or  harmful  non-conforming  use 
of  any  land  from  a  public  park,  recreation 
«rea,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge  or  his- 
toric site." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  New  Hampdilre,  but  will 
reserve  it  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Roorxy]  reserves 
the  point  of  order. 
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The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 

from  New  Hampahlre  [Mr.  CLrvnjun>]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.   Mr.  Chairman,  the 

purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  quite  clear 

from  a  reading  of  it 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
bring  this  appropriation  bill  Into  har- 
mony with  legislation  which  we  have  al- 
ready passed. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, if  that  is  the  fact,  since  It  is 
bringing  this  in  harmony  with  legisla- 
tion already  passed,  then  why  offer  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  explain  that  and  I  will  answer  that 
right  away  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man will  hear  me  out. 

I  am  bringing  It  in  harmony  with  leg- 
islation that  we  have  already  enacted — 
authorization  legislation  already  en- 
acted. But  the  effective  date  of  the  leg- 
islatlcm  which  we  have  already  enacted; 
namely,  the  Highway  Authorization  Act 
of  19M,  the  effective  date  of  the  Cleve- 
land-Yarborough  tunendment  that  I 
will  address  myself  to  presently  was  1968. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  significant  importance  and 
that  the  effective  date  should  be  moved 
ahead. 

When  we  had  before  us  for  considera- 
tion the  Highway  Authorization  Act  of 
1966. 1  offered  this  amendment  or  raUier 
an  amendment  gulte  similar  to  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
meet  a  problem  that  has  arisen  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  construction 
of  new  Federal  highways,  particularly  in 
the  Interstate  System,  which  have  gone 
throtigh  historic  areas  or  whlcli  have 
gone  through  parks  and  other  sacJh  imb- 
11c  iands  and  marred  them  to  an  extent 
that  people  have  raised  the  question,  does 
it  make  any  sense  to  talk  about  bc»utl- 
flcation — does  it  make  any  sense  to  talk 
about  conservation,  when  as  they  know 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  going  through 
some  of  these  areas  with  their  new  roads 
and  sometimes  destroying  much  of  what 
many  people  feel  is  of  great  value  and  of 
great  beauty. 

To  refresh  the  memory  of  my  col- 
leagues further.  I  shall  recall  with  you 
that  this  amendment  that  I  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  was  defeated. 
Perhaps  I  was  to  blame  for  not  having 
prepared  the  way  enough.  But  when  the 
Ull  went  to  conference  without  any  ob- 
jection at  all,  this  amendment,  which  had 
previously  been  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
was  ad(H>ted  by  the  conference,  and  that 
bill  came  bfM:k  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  the  House  unanimously  adopted  the 
Highway  Authorization  Act  of  1966. 
The  language  in  that  act  made  it  quite 
clear  that  we  wanted  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  be  sure  that  before  a  Fed- 
eral highway  went  through  a  historic 
site  or  a  park  or  any  public  place  of  nat- 
ural beauty,  that  all  feasible  alternatives 
would  be  thoroughly  explored. 

This  Is  not  a  flat  prohiUtlon  against 
such  a  road  going  through  a  park  land  or 


a  historic  site,  but  it  makes  crystal  clear 
that  there  must  be  thorough  study  as  to 
a  feasible  altemattve. 

In  addition.  I  might  say  that  the  leg- 
islation adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Transportation  has  added  into  that 
legislaticm  scmewhat  similar  language. 
This  has  not  yet  come  back  to  the  House 
for  agreement  or  disagreement  in  con- 
ference. But  I  call  this  to  my  colleague's 
attention,  because  I  think  It  is  important. 
This  Is  not  an  issue  that  has  Just  been 
picked  out  of  the  blue.  It  is  an  issue  that 
vitally  concerns  many  people  throughout 
this  coimtry,  not  only  conservationists, 
but  pe<H>le  who  are  Interested  in  preserv- 
ing historic  sites  and  preserving  park 
lands  that  generations  of  yesterday  have 
put  aside  for  our  enjojrment  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  insist  on  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  New  YoriE. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  This  ap- 
propriation item  entitled  "Federal-Aid 
highways  (trust  fund)"  contains  funds 
for  the  payment  of  contract  authoriza- 
tions, many  of  which  have  already  been 
entered  into.  The  Chair  will  find  that 
there  is  $856,883,262  contained  In  the  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1965,  which  is  now  past, 
and  $3,094,396,796  for  the  1966  fiscal 
year,  which  is  also  psist. 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  money 
has  already  been  obligated,  and  this 
paragraph  merely  transfers  that  money 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  pay- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  If  this  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted.  It  could  stop  work  already 
in  progress. 

Third.  It  would  call  for  additional 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  to  determine  what  is  unjusti- 
fied and  what  is  harmful. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  insist  on  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  Uke  to  be  heard  very  briefly.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  language 
of  the  amendment  conforms  to  the  prec- 
edents of  the  House  since  it  is  simply 
a  limitation.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
attempt  to  legislate  on  an  appropria- 
tion bUl.  It  Is  my  understanding  the 
language  in  the  amendment  follows  the 
precedents  of  the  House. 

Ml.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Is  a  case  where  we  are 
referring  to  a  contract  authorization.  I 
must  insist  that  the  point  of  order  is 
well  taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  raises  a  point  of  order  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  on  the  ground  that,  in  effect, 
it  is  legislation  on  an  aivn^rlaUon  bill, 
and  also  it  would  impose  addititmal 
duties  on  the  Department  The  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  opposes  the 
jxAnt  of  order.     He   argues  that  the 


amendment  is  in  consonance  with  the 
precedents  of  the  House. 

The  Chair  is  constrained  to  find  from 
the  facts  as  related  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  not  be  a  limitation,  but 
would  in  effect  be  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  amendment  does 
Impose  additional  duties  on  the  Depart- 
ment in  that  a  determination  would  have 
to  be  made  as  to  what  is  unjustified, 
harmful,  or  nonconforming. 

In  a  previous  ruling  in  our  precedents, 
in  a  matter  where  there  was  only  one 
qualifying  word — a  determination  of  the 
word  "incapacitated"— the  ruling  was 
that  this  would  impose  additional  duties. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  this 
bill  suid  commend  the  subcommittee  and 
its  great  chairman,  John  Roonky.  for 
bringing  a  constructive  and  effective  ap- 
prt^riatlon  bill  to  the  Congress. 

I  hope  we  will  be  successful  in  holding 
the  full  sum  recommended  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  meaning- 
ful progress  imder  the  EDA  program. 
The  committee  figure  is  more  than  $26 
million  below  last  year's  appropriation 
and  more  than  $27  million  below  ttie 
budget  request,  which  is  evidence  of  con- 
gressional effort  to  make  reasonable  re- 
ductions without  severe  injury  to  the 
program.  Let  us  hope  no  further  cuts 
will  be  imposed. 

The  committee  has  also  rendered  a 
significant  service  by  reporting  section 
304,  to  prevent  use  of  any  further  sums 
to  Impose  export  controls  on  hides.  I 
have  been  urging  the  elimination  of  these 
controls  ever  since  they  were  imposed 
more  than  6  months  ago. 

The  export  controls  have  helped  to 
severely  depress  cattle  hide  prices  and 
to  hold  down  prices  on  cattle  without  any 
apparent  benefit  in  shoe  prices  whatso- 
ever. 

In  fact,  while  hide  prices  have  gone 
down  as  much  as  35  percent  in  the  last 
6  months,  shoe  prices  have  continued  to 
go  up.  The  shoe  manufacturers  have  re- 
ported record  profits  while  hide  and  cat- 
tle prices  have  worsened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill's  language  will 
put  an  end  to  these  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary export  controls  and  give  our  cattle- 
men and  hide  industry  a  fair  break  which 
is  overdue. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  overwhelmingly 
approved,  without  any  change  in  the 
Items  I  have  discussed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  is  $234,629,900  under  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

I  have  made  a  hurried  comparison  of 
the  budget  requests  In  the  regular  bills 
submitted  to  the  Congress  this  year  with 
the  actions  taken  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  It  is  with  re- 
gret that  I  must  report  that,  if  we  con- 
sider (Mily  the  regular  bills  for  fiscal  196". 
including  the  one  under  consideration 
today— and  this  is  the  last  regular  bill 
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we  win  be  considering^the  committee 
has  reported  bills  the  total  of  which  will 
exceed  the  budget  estimates  of  appro- 
priations by  $261,627,690. 

However,  if  we  include  the  supple- 
mentals  previously  eiujcted  this  year — 
this  session — the  record  will  show  that 
the  committee  has  reported  bills  that  in 
total  are  only  $12,948,099  above  the 
budget  estimates  of  appropriations. 
These  figures  include  th«  bill  under  con- 
sideration today. 

It  Is  disappointing  to  me  that  as  we 
conclude  action  today  on  the  last  regular 
appropriation  bill  of  the  session,  the 
record  wdll  show  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  bills  report- 
ed to  date,  has  exceeded  budget  requests 
for  appropriations  by  nearly  $13  million. 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  had  the  clerks  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  make  a  tabu- 
lation of  the  actions  of  this  committee, 
on  which  I  am  very  I  proud  to  serve. 
That  tabulation  includleid  a  comparison 
of  budgets  submitted  to  the  House  by 
four  Presidents,  beglrmlng  with  the  last 
budget  submitted  by  former  President 
Tnunan  and  including  the  Eisenhower 
budgets,  the  Keimedy  jsudgets,  and  the 
Jolmson  budgets. 

It  is  worth  noting  that.  In  comparison 
with  the  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions, the  actions  taken  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  show  a 
reduction  below  these  total  budget  re- 
quests in  excess  of  $50  billlon^^ver  the 
period  of  my  service  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Conunlttee. 

In  other  words,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fine  work  of  our  committee,  the 
deficit  would  be  substanitially  higher,  and 
ending  would  have  been  even  hljgher 
than  it  has  been.  I  havei  taken  some  pride 
in  that  accomplishment  and  feel  that  we 
performed  a  useful  service  to  the  tax- 
payers and  to  the  country.  I  say  that 
because  I  do  not  know  of  any  essential 
activity  that  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  the)  actions  taken  by 
our  committee.  | 

Now  I  do  not  recall  a  mme  since  I  have 
served  on  the  committee  that  it  has  ex- 
ceeded the  total  budget  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations in  bills  reported.  We  still 
have  a  chance  to  maiittaln  that  record 
because  the  final  supplemental  bill  Is  still 
to  be  considered  and  reported.  And  we 
will  have  some  opportunity  to  add  to  that 
record  in  connection  with  several  bills 
yet  to  go  through  conference. 

I  for  one  hereby  pledge  my  best  efforts 
to  the  committee  and  t^  the  Congress  to 
bring  these  remaining  i  bills  sulBciently 
under  the  budget  to  thia  end  that  when 
the  final  record  is  written  we  will  be  able 
to  say  that  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations did  not,  ,in  total,  exceed 
budget  requests  for  appropriations  in  the 
bills  it  reported,  and  actually  reduced 
the  total  substantially.  I  believe  the 
country  expects  this  of  our  committee 
and  of  the  Congress.       ! 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words.  Mx.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JowAs],  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  our 
conunlttee  members  on  the  House  Com- 
iQlttee  on  Ai^ropriatioiia.  if  he  has  noted 


that  the  pendhig  IHll  Is  $234,629,900  be- 
low the  1967  fiscal  year  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mi.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  opened  my  remarks  by 
complimenting  the  committee  on  that 
action  and  pointed  it  out  very  clearly. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am 
sorry.  I  must  have  still  been  thinking 
about  that  point  of  order  at  the  time. 
I  beg  the  distinguished  gentleman's  par- 
don. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  was  my  opening 
conunent. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  passed  the 
continuing  resolution  last  Wednesday, 
September  28,  I  placed  in  the  Record 
an  abbreviated  tabulation  showing  what 
had  been  accomplished  thus  far  on  ap- 
propriation bills  for  this  session.  And 
I  gave  the  House  a  summarized  explana- 
tion of  the  appropriations  business  of  the 
session.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures 
in  my  mind  at  the  moment,  nor  do  I  have 
that  issue  of  the  Record  at  hand,  but  I 
believe  that  counting  today's  bill,  the 
Conunlttee,  in  all  bills  of  the  session — 
defense  and  nondefense — ^is  a  shade 
above  the  budget  estimates  of  appro- 
priations, but  the  House,  as  I  recall,  is 
a  shade  below. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  arisen  in 
the  last  year  or  so  has  been  the  matter 
of  financing  these  several  new  programs 


such  as  the  Elemoitary  and  Secondary 
Educatirai  Act  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  the  antlpoverty  program,  and  a 
number  of  others.  We  also  raised  the 
defense  bUl  in  the  House,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows. 

We  will  be  within  the  grand  totals 
of  the  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions in  bills  of  the  session  in  the  House 
if  we  can  at  least  hold  the  line  on  the 
antlpoverty  program  and  on  the  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
higher  education,  and  the  other  items 
scheduled  for  the  closing  supplementaL 
Some  of  these  are  very  popular  pro- 
grams; at  least  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  support  many  of  these 
programs. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last 
2  weeks  of  this  session  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  improve  on  the  record  of  the 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  shall  seek  permission  to  insert 
certain  Information  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
propriation bills  of  the  sessi(»i. 

As  I  say,  we  expect  to  have  a  closing 
supplemental  shortly  and  that  will  con- 
clude the  appropriations  bills  Insofar  as 
we  know  for  this  session  of  Congress — 
except  of  course  for  clearing  the  l^lls 
through  conferoice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend. 
I  Include  a  r^sum^  of  the  totals  of  the 
bills  of  the  session,  stated  on  the  tradi- 
tional and  well-understood  "appropria- 
tions" concept  which,  however.  Is  a  bit  at 
variance  with  the  "new  obligation  au- 
thority" used  in  the  budget : 


(In  miUions  of  doUara] 

Budget 

requests 

considered 

Approved 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  House  committee  action: 

2  supplemental  bills  for  1966 

12re^ar  bills  for  1967. 

tl6.B49 
109,719 

>15,700 
109,981 

-$219 

-t-aB2 

Total 

12S,ag8 

125.681 

-t-u 

2.  House  action: 

2  supplemental  bills  for  1986 

IS,  949 
109,719 

15,701 
109^911 

—248 

12  regular  bUU  for  1967 „ 

+192 

TotaL 

125,668 

125.612 

56 

3.  Senate  action: 

2  supplemental  bUls  tor  1966. 

16,186 
07.902 

15,987 
98.600 

—219 

7  regular  biUs  for  1967 

+«e 

Total 

114,058 

114,537 

4-479 

4.  Bills  enacted  by  Congress: 

2  supplemental  bills  for  1966 

5  regular  bills  far  1967 

16.156 
10.156 

15,924 
29.793 

-232 
—162 

Total 

46.311 

45,717 

— SM 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  add  that  this 
table  does  not  Include  whatever  may  be 
embraced  by  the  closing  supplemental 
bill.  Budget  estimates  of  appropriations 
aggregating  $3,903  million  are  already 
in  hand  for  the  antlpoverty  programs, 
the  education  items,  and  grants  for 
library  services.  Additionally,  I  expect 
we  may  receive  a  handful  of  other  sup- 
piemen  tals. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished and  able  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  JonasI. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  llii.  IkIahonI,  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  looks  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  lead  the  way  in 
holding  the  line,  and  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility, the  first  responsibility,  to  do 
Just  that. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  pledge 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  my  full  support. 

We  will  have  a  final  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  next  2  weeks  to  improve  upon  our 
record.  And,  I  certainly  hope  that  when 
the  final  tally  is  made,  that  record  will  be 
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Improved,  and  that  the  total  appropri- 
ated will  be  well  below  the  budget 
estimates. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei*  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LHOTATION  ON  ADMIWISTllATIVE  AND  VOCATIOM- 
AI.  TUABnUa  EXPENSES,  rKOKRAI.  FmlSON  IN- 
DXTSTBUS,  INCOaPOKATKD 

Not  to  exceed  $697,000  of  the  funds  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  available  for  its  admin- 
iBtratlve  ezpenfies.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,815,- 

000  for  the  expenses  of  vocational  training 
Of  prisoners,  both  amounts  to  be  available 
for  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  3,  1946  (5  TJ.S.C.  55a) ,  and 
to  be  computed  on  an  accrual  basis  and  to 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  Cor- 
poration's prescribed  accounting  system  In 
effect  on  July  1,  1946,  and  shall  be  exclustve 
of  depreciation,  payment  of  claims,  expendi- 
tures which  the  said  accounting  system  re- 
quires to  be  capitalized  or  charged  to  cost 
of  commodities  acquired  or  produced,  In- 
cluding selling  and  shipping  expenses,  and 
expenses  In  connection  with  acquisition,  con- 
struction, operation,  maintenance,  improve- 
ment, protection,  or  disposition  of  facilities 
and  other  property  belonging  to  the  Corpora- 
tion or  In  which  It  has  an  interest. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  krraw  at  this 
point  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  this  bill  with  one  of 
these  5-percent  further  reduction  "gim- 
micks" In  it,  so  I  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  that  this  bill  Is 
$367  million-plus  less  than  last  year's 
appropriations,  and  is  $234  million-plus 
less  than  the  budget  estimates. 

Furthermore,  if  we  were  to  adopt  any 
amendment  which  would  cut  across  the 
board  5  percent,  it  would  be  cutting  such 
items  to  that  extent,  such  important 
items  that  have  never  been  touched  be- 
fore, such  as  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  all 
the  Federal  prisons  in  the  country  run 
by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  every  XJJ8.  at- 
torney In  the  various  districts  through- 
out the  country,  the  U.S.  marshals,  and 
the  judges'  salaries  of  all  the  courts  from 
the  Supreme  Court  on  down  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  in  each  of  the  districts. 

Furthermore,  it  would  refer  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  So  I 
suggest  that  if  such  a  recommital  mo- 
tion should  be  presented  that  it  be 
promptly  voted  down. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
HawaiL 

Ur.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yleldirig. 

1  rise.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNrr].  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  reporting  out  a  blU  which  has 
such  wide  acceptance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  bi  support  of 
HJl.  18119.  the  1967  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justlee. 
and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  re^ 
latedagendest.'.*  ^i^^,; 


I  am  greatly  pleased  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes In  the  State  Department  appro- 
priations the  sum  of  $6,050,000.  the  full 
amoimt  of  the  budgetary  request;  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  State  to  continue 
the  great  work  being  performed  at  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change between  East  and  West  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii.  The  sum  includes  the  long- 
sought  planning  funds  for  a  new  library 
which  will  Improve  considerably  the 
physical  resources  of  the  East-West 
Center. 

This  inclusion  of  the  full  budgetary 
request  signifies  a  well-deserved  recog- 
nition of  the  East- West  Center  as  a  truly 
valuable  Instrument  of  peace.  The  Cen- 
ter seeks  to  develop  harmonious  relations 
between  our  country  and  the  nations 
represented  there  through  a  better  im- 
derstandlng  of  their  diverse  cultures.  It 
functions  also  to  create  a  source  of 
knowledge  that  Is  diffused  to  a  part  of 
the  world  that  is  seeking  to  adopt  mod- 
ernization in  the  midst  of  tradition. 

The  human  resources  at  the  E^ast-West 
Center  have  proven  to  be  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  its  intended  purpose.  The 
majority  of  the  American  students  study- 
ing skills  at  the  Center  are  university 
graduates  contemplating  careers  in 
teaching  or  in  government  service.  Here 
they  learn  to  utilize  knowledge  which 
will  enable  them  to  comprehend,  inter- 
pret, and  evaluate  the  crucial  problems 
confronting  Asians  and  Americans  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Asian  students 
Journey  to  the  East- West  Center  to  study 
agriculture,  teaching,  education,  and  the 
social  sciences,  and  return  home  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  growing  pool  of  intel- 
ligent and  educated  people  who  will 
someday  be  the  leaders  of  their  respec- 
tive nations.  The  cultural  exchange 
among  these  American  and  Asian  stu- 
dents goes  beyond  book  learning  to  per- 
sonal relationships.  It  is  through  these 
personal  contacts  that  the  grantees  have 
been  able  to  gain  a  deeper  knowledge  and 
insight  of  the  diverse  cultures  represent- 
ed at  the  East-West  Center  in  Hawaii. 

In  order  to  be  an  effective  Institution 
and  a  showcase  of  American  democracy, 
the  East-West  Center  must  continue  to 
develop  along  the  lines  it  has  followed 
since  its  creation  in  1960.  It  Is  apparent 
that  faith  alone  is  not  enough.  There 
must  be  in  addition  the  sustaining  in- 
terest and  concern  of  dedicated  men  and 
the  adequate  continuing  financial  sup- 
port by  the  Congress.  These  are  the  key 
factors  in  making  the  East-West  Center 
a  highly  valuable  asset  on  the  interna- 
tional scene.  The  East-West  Center  is 
more  than  just  an  educational  institu- 
tion, indeed  it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
America's  most  significant  contributions 
toward  better  world  understanding  and 
the  best  Investment  in  world  peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win 
read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
thebiU. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  blU  back  to 
the  House,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fascxll,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bili 
(H.R.  18119)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BficHEL  moves  to  recommit  the  blU  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
structions to  that  committee  to  report  It 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  63,  immediately  following  line  20, 
Insert  a  new  section  as  follows : 

"Sec.  704.  Excluding  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  money  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  only  to  the 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  re- 
sult In  total  aggregate  net  expenditures  of 
all  Items  provided  for  herein  beyond  nlnety- 
flve  per  centum  of  the  total  aggregate  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  therefor  In  the  budget 
for  1967  (H.  Doc.  336)." 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  152,  nays  201,  not  voting  79, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  330] 

YEAS— 162 


Abbltt 

BaUln 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Abernethy 

Belcher 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Adair 

BeU 

Buchanan 

Andenron,  111. 

Bennett 

Burton,  Utah 

Berry 

Cahlll 

George  W. 

Betts 

Carter 

Andrews, 

Bolton 

Cederberg 

Olenn 

Bow 

Arends 

Bray 

Clancy 

Ashbrook 

Brock 

Clausen. 

Afibmore 

Broomfleld 

Don  H. 

Ayres 

Brown,  Clar- 

Clawson, Del 

Bates 

ence  J. 

Jr. 

CoUlsr 

Colmer 
Conable 

CoDte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Dague 

D» vis.  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Duncckn,  Tenn. 

Dwj-er 

Krlenbom 

Flndley 

Pino 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Ofi  things 

Gettys 

OoodeU 

Grover 

Hsgan.  Ga. 

Haley 

EaU 

Halpem 

Htasen,  Idaho 

Barsba 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hosmer 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Asbley 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beckworth 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CaUan 
Cameron 
CeUer 
CheU 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Clewnger 
CohClan 
Conyers 
Craley 
Culver 
Daniels 
Dawson 
delaOarza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
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DlngeU 

Oonobue 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Idmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Cdwards,  La. 

Brerett 

^'ins,  Tenn. 

Parbsteln 

Pamsley 

limum 

PasceU 

Peighan 

nood 

lynt 

Jogarty 

Foley 

ftaeer 

Medel 

<Hllsgher 

Oarmatz 

Olalfflo 

OUbbona 

QUbwt 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jennings 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ho. 
Keith 
King.  N.T. 
Komegay 
Kimkel 
Kupferman 
Laird 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  Ia. 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
.  Mackle 
Mathlas 
May 
Michel 
MlnEball 

Ml2« 

Moore 

Moeher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Pelly 

Pickle 

PoS 

Pool 

Q\ile 

Qiilllen 

Race 

Randall 

Reld.  m. 

NATS— 20i 
GUUgan 
Gonzalez 
Orabowskl 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grelgg 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagen,  Calif 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wadh 
Hardy 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hechler 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hoimeld 
Holland 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Huot 
Irwln 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Cal  it. 
Johnson,  Okla. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Kee 
KeUy 
Keogh 
King,  Calif. 
King,  Utah 
Klrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Krebs 
Landrum 
Long,  Md. 
Love 

McCarthy 
McDoweU 
McFaU 
McOrath 
McVlcker 
Macdonald 
Machen 
Mackay 
Madden 
Blahon 
Malillard 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
Meeds 
Miller 


Reld.  N.T. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Robison 

Roudebusb 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Secreet 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WldnaJl 

WUliams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Tounger 


MlUs 

Mlnlsh 

MoeUer 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

MiUter 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

NU 

O'Brien 

O'Hara.  HI. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PoweU 

Price 

PuclnsU 

Redlin 

Rees 

Self  el 

Resnlck 

ReuBs 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Oolo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rofitenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scheuer 

Schmldhauser 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkee 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stalbatmi 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Trimble 

Tunney 

Tupper 

Tuten 


Ullman 
Vanlk 
Vivian 
Waldle 
White,  Idaho 

Albert 

AsplnaU 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brown,  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Callaway 

Carey 

Casey 

Cooley 

Conn  an 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Ga. 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dow 

Downing 

Dyal 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellsworth 

Evans,  Colo. 

FaUon 

Fisher 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 


White.  Ter.        Toung 
Willis  Zablockl 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Tates 
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Grider 

Gross 

Gumey 

HaUeck 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Latta 

Leggett 

McClory 

McMUlan 

Martin,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mink 

Monagan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Murray 

Nedzl 

CKonskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

CNelU,  Mass. 


Plmle 

Poage 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roncallo 

Bchlsler 

Scott 

Sisk 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Todd 

ToU 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker.  N.  Mex. 

Watte 

Weltner 

Wnght 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerfc  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  CNelU  of  Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Albert  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for.  with  Iiir.  Plrnle  against. 

Mr.  Gurney  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Morse  for,  with  Mrs.  Mink  against. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Fallon  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Dyal  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  for,  with  Mr.  Leg- 
gett against. 

Mr.  McClory  for.  with  Mr.  Daddarlo 
against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
AsplnaU  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnlk 
against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  HaUeck  for.  with  Mr.  UdaU  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  for.  with  Mr. 
Olsen  of  Montana  against. 

Mr.  CaUaway  for.  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Alabama  for.  with  Mr.  Van 
Deerlln  against. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Mississippi  for.  with  Sir. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  for.  with  Mr. 
Sweeney  against. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  for.  with  Mr.  Scblsler 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for.  with  Mr. 
Grider  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford  against. 

Mr.  Tuck  for.  with  Mr.  ToU  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa 
against. 

Mr.  Scott  for.  with  Mr.  Walker  of  New 
Mexico  against. 

Mr.  Murray  for.  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Corman  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  Downing  for,  with  Mrs.  Tliomas 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Morrison. 


Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  <m 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
After  counting.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  319.  nays  38.  not  voting  75, 
as  follows: 

^  [RoU  No.  331] 

TEAS— 319 


Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  m. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Bandstra 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bingham 


Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademar 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Clar- 
ence J..  Jr. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Burke 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bjrme.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

OahlU 

CaUan 

Cameron 

Carter 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Clevenger 

Cohelan 

OoUier 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Craley 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Ctutln 

Dague 

Daniels 

Dawson 


delaOarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbeteln 

Famsley 

Famvun 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogaity 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

GaUagher 

Garmatz 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

GUligan 

Gonzalez 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Greigg 

Griffiths 

Orover 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hanha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler' 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

Holineld 

Holland 


Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Himgate 

Huot 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,Okla. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kmg.  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

KluczynsU 

Komegay 

Krebs 

Kimkel 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Love 

McCarthy 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McBwen 

McFall 

McOrath 

McVicker 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Mackay 

Mackle 

Madden 

Mahon 

Malillard 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meeds 

MUler 

Mlnlsh 

Mlze 

MoeUer 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 
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^fnai 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Steed 

Multer 

Rivera,  B.C. 

Stubblefleld 

Murpby,  m. 

Roblson 

Sullivan 

Uuxpbj.  NT. 

Rodlno 

Talcott 

Nmtcher 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Tsylor 

Helaen 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Teague,Caltf. 

Nix 

Teague,  Tex. 

O'Brien 

Booney.  N.T. 

Tenaer 

O'Hara.IU. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

0-Han.MlrJ) 

Rosenthal 

Trimble 

Olaon,  Minn. 

Roetenkowskl 

Tunney 

Ottlnger 

Roudebusb 

Tupper 

Roush 

Tuten 

Patman 

Roybal 

Tfllnian 

Pktten 

Ryan 

VanDeerlln 

Pelly 

StOermaln 

Vanlk 

PepiMT 

St.  Onge 

VIgorlto 

Perklm 

Baylor 

Vivian 

Pbllbln 

Scheuer 

Waldle 

Pickle 

Sctamldhauaer 

Watklns 

PUe 

SchneebeU 

Watson 

Poff 

Schwelker 

Weltner 

PoweU 

Secrest 

WhaUey 

Price 

Senner 

White,  Idaho 

Puclnskl 

Shipley 

White,  Tex. 

Quia 

Shrlver 

Whltener 

QuUlen 

Sickles 

WldnaU 

Race 

Stkes 

Wilson,  Bob 

BandaU 

Skublts 

Wilson, 

BadUn 

Slack 

Charles  H. 

Beea 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wolff 

Beld.IU. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Wyatt 

Beld.  N.T. 

Springer 

Wydler 

Relfel 

Stafford 

Tates 

Resnlck 

Staggers 

Toung 

Reuse 

Stalbaum 

Tounger 

Bboclee.Anz. 

Stanton 

Zablockl 

» 

NATS— 88 

Abbltt 

Dowdy 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Abemetby 

Everett 

Pool 

Andrews, 

Puqua 

Roberts 

George  W. 

Oa  things 

Rumsfeld 

Andrews, 

Oettys 

Satterfleld 

Olenn 

OoodeU 

Selden 

Aahbrook 

Hagan.Oa. 

Smith  Cam. 

Asbmore 

Haley 

Smith,  Va. 

Broyblll,  N.C. 

Hall 

Utt 

Buchanan 

Laird 

Waggonner 

Colmer 

Lennon 

Whltten 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

WUllams 

IJavls.  Wis. 

Michel 

Dom 

Mills 

1 

NOT  VOnNO— 76 

Albert 

Oroas 

Poage 

AsplnaU 

Oumey 

PurceU 

Blatnlk 

HaUeck 

Relnecke 

Boiling 

Hansen.  Iowa 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brown.  CalU. 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

CabeU 

H«bert 

Roncallo 

Callaway 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schisler 

Carer 

Jones.  N.C. 

Scott 

Casey 

Latta 

SIsk 

Cooley 

Leggett 

Stephens 

Corman 

McClory 

Stratton 

Daddarlo 

McMlUan 

Sweeney 

Davis.  Oa. 

Martin.  Ala. 

Thomas 

Derwlnskl 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Dickinson 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Downing 

Mink 

Todd 

Dyal 

Monagan 

Toll 

Bdward>.Ala. 

Morris 

Tuck 

mitiwortta 

Morrison 

UdaU 

Morse 

Walker,  Miss. 

PaUon 

Murray 

WaUer.  N.  Mex. 

Fisher 

Nfwlzl 

Watts 

Ford. 

CKonskl 

Willis 

William  D. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

wnght 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

OTfelU,  Mass. 

Oildar 

Plmle 

Mr.  UdaU  with  tb.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Derwlnakl. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Johnson  ot 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  llr.  llto- 
Clory. 

Mr.  Sweeney  with  Mr.  Callaway. 

Mr.  Schisler  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Orlder  with  Mr.  Rogen  of  Texas. 

Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Davla  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Walker  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Bfr.  McMUIan. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Todd. 

Mrs.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Roncallo. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Bfr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  CabeU  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  WllUs. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  M(HTl8  With  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  ToU. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foDowlng 
ixalrs: 

Mr.  Hibart  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  077elU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Relnecke. 

Mr.  Albert  with  Mr.  HallMdc 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Nedsl  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Dloklnaon. 

Mr.  FaUon  with  Mr.  Martin  ot  Maaaohu- 


Mr.  Dyal  with  Mr.  QuxiMy. 

Mr.  lieggatt  with  Mr.  KartUi  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Walkar  ot  Mlatfa- 

M^.  AqrtnaU  with  Ut.  Mtftln  ot  NetaMka. 

Mr.  BUtmk  with  lAr.  OlCaoaki. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Harrey  ot  Tw«ti*Ti> 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yoit  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  HJl.  18119. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL   MUSEUM   ACT   OF    1965 

Mr.  JONBB  of  Missouri  submitted  a 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  1310)  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yotk.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  332] 

Adams  Davis.  Oa.  Fulton.  Tenn. 

Albert  Davis.  Wis.  Orlder 

Anderson.  Derwlnskl  Oroas 

Tenn.  Dickinson  Oumey 

AsplnaU  Dlggs  Haileek 

Baring  Downing  Hansen,  Iowa 

Blatnlk  Duncan,  Oreg.  Harvey,  Ind. 

Boiling  Dyal  Hawkins 

Brown,  Calif.  Bdmondson  Hubert 

Buchanan  Edwards.  Ala.  Johnson.  Pa. 

CabeU  KUsworth  Jones,  N.C. 

OaUaway  Evans,  Colo.  King,  N.T. 

Carey  Bvins.  Tenn.  King,  Utah 

Cooley  Fisher  lAtta 

Corman  Font.  Leggett 

Cramer  William  D.  I<anf.  Md. 

Daddarlo  FMser  MbCioiy 


McEwen 

McMUlan 

Martin.  Ala. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Monagan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Murray 

Nedxl 

O'Konakl 

OUen,  Mont. 

CNelll,  Mass. 

Plmle 


Poage 

PoweU 

PurceU 

Relnecke 

Rogers,  Tex. 

RoncaUo 

Schisler 

Scott 

Slsk 

Smith,  Va. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sweeney 

Thomas 


lliompson,  N  J. 

Thompaon,  Tex. 

Todd 

ToU 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Walker,  Miss. 

Walker,  N.  Mex 

Watts 

Weltner 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  344 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  September  30,  1966.  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  return  to  my  congressional 
district  and  am,  therefore,  not  recorded 
as  voting  on  three  rollcaUs. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  323,  to  adopt  the 
B3rmes  amendment  to  the  investment 
credit  bill.  I  would  also  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  324,  the  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

On  the  legislation  to  Improve  and  make 
more  effective  the  programs  under  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act— H.R. 
1607 — I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  roll- 
call No.  325,  for  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 


FINANCIAL   INSTITUTIONS   SUPER- 
VISORY AND  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1033  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  17899,  a  biU  to 
strengthen  the  r^ulatory  and  super- 
visory authority  of  Federal  agencies  over 
Insured  banks  and  Insured  savings  and 
loan  associations,  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  insured  stccounts  or  de- 
posits to  $15,000,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1033 
Reaolvei,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thli 
reaolutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJl.  17899) 
to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and  supervisory 
authority  of  Federal  agencies  over  insured 
banks  and  Insured  savings  and  loan  assocls- 
tlons,  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  at 
insured  accounts  or  deposits  to  $15,000,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU  and  sliall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  tbe 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  the  passage  of  Hit.  178M, 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


gbaU  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  3168) ,  and  it  shaU 
then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  blU  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contalne<l  In  HJl.  17899  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  and  to  myself  such 
time  as  I  shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  address  myself 
directly  to  the  rule  I  would  like  to  say 
just  one  word  that  I  would  feel  that  I  had 
not  been  true  to  my  eonscience  if  I  did 
not  utter.  : 

Due  to  a  slight  Indisposition  yesterday 
I  was  not  able  to  be  here  when  many  of 
my  colleagues  paid  tribute  to  one  of  our 
Members  who,  out  of  a  regard  for  his 
conscience,  had  been  willing  to  give  up 
his  seat  in  this  exalted  House — the  dis- 
tinguished gentlema^  from  Georgia, 
Charles  Weltner.       i 

At  times  we  hear  ttie  question  asked. 
Are  there  men  In  pi^bllc  life  today  of 
comparable  caliber  and  character  to  the 
stalwart,  colossal  figftres  of  our  great 
past? 

Today  when  men  are  giving  up  their 
lives,  sacrificing  their  limbs,  and  losing 
their  careers  in  the  service  of  principle 
in  South  Vietnam,  it  must  be  heartening 
to  them  to  see  a  young  man  in  America 
who  Is  willing  to  givi  up  a  seat  in  this 
House  of  Representajtives,  to  which  he 
has  been  elected  and  to  which  his  re- 
election Is  assured,  bcioause  of  his  regard 
for  principle  in  public  act  and  public 
policy. 

So  I  want  to  be  among  the  number  to 
express  my  heartfelt  tribute  and  my  im- 
bounded  admiration  for  this  man  who 
has  exhibited  these  $hining  quaUtles  of 
character  as  to  be  w)Illng  to  make  such 
a  sacrifice.    May  his  |^ribe  increase. 

I  know  of  no  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  would  more  aptly  describe  this 
man,  Charles  Weltnxr,  than  the  words 
Shakespeare  attributes  to  Anthony  as 
Anthony  stood  over  the  body  of  Brutus 
on  the  battlefield  at  Philippi  and  said: 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mlx'd  In  him  that  Nbture  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  aU  the  work),  "This  was  a  man  I" 

Such  a  man  is  Ch^ii  Welthek. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1033 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  17899, 
a  bill  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agencies 
over  insured  banks  and  Insured  savings 
and  loan  associations,  to  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  insured  accounts  or 
deposits  to  $15,000,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 
After  passage  of  the  House  bill,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  aiiid  Currency  shall  be 
discharged  from  further  considerati(»i  of 
S.  3158,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move 
to  strike  all  over  th«  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  House-passed  language. 

HJl.  17899  would  grant  the  Federal 
agencies  supervising  banks  and  savings 
and  k»n  InstitutionB.  or  insuring  their 
accounts  or  deposlitd,  authority  to  issue 
oeaae-and-deslst  and  suspesnakm  and  re- 


moval orders  subject  to  standards  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  This  new  authority 
is  needed  to  provide  these  agencies  with 
intermediate-type  powers  short  of  pres- 
ent authority  to  take  over  or  terminate 
the  Insurance  of  Insured  institutions. 
Record  hearings  are  provided,  as  is  Judi- 
cial review.  These  powers  are  intended 
to  assure  the  public  of  soundly  managed 
financial  institutions.  These  provisions 
are  contained  in  titles  I  and  n  of  the  bill. 
Title  in  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease In  Insurance  of  accoimts  and  de- 
posits in  institutions  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  fnxn  the  present 
$10,000  to  $15,000. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
provisions  in  titles  I  and  n  expire 
June  30, 1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  salutary  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
able  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency is  to  change  the  rule  of  evidence 
required  for  the  support  in  the  court  to 
which  resort  may  be  had  against  an  order 
of  the  regulatory  authority  from  the 
presently  observed  substantial  evidence 
rule  where  only  what  might  be  called  a 
reasonable  amount  of  evidence  or  a  rela- 
tively little  evidence  is  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  ruling  of  the  governmental 
agency  to  the  rule  of  the  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

By  "weight  of  the  evldaice"  is  meant 
simply  that  the  court  will  determine 
upon  all  the  evidence  before  the  court 
whether  in  its  opinion  the  weight  or  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  Is  on  the 
side  of  the  order  Issued  by  the  govern- 
mental authority.  If  it  is  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  then  the  court  has 
the  authority  to  set  the  regulatory  order 
aside. 

The  court;  that  is,  the  jurisdiction  to 
which  resort  is  h&A.  is  the  court  of  ap- 
peais — not  a  district  court — not  an  im- 
mediate trial  court — but  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  what  I 
believe  Is  a  progressive  step  forward  in 
putting  the  actions  or  activity  of  Federal 
authority  under  the  law — Instead  of  be- 
ing almost  exclusively  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  regulatory  authority. 

I  commend  this  committee  for  having 
made  that  salutary  advance  in  regard  to 
that  principle.  The  President,  in  his 
January  1966  economic  report,  stated 
that  appropriate  regulations  are  required 
to  protect  the  safety  of  deposits  and  sav- 
ings of  the  public  and  to  assure  the  most 
efficient  and  equitable  regulation  of  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Among  other  measures,  he  recom- 
mended congressional  action  on  financial 
legislation  to  "arm  regulatory  agencies 
with  a  wider  range  of  effective  enforce- 
ment remedies."  While  not  a  substitute 
for  thorough  annual  examinations  of  in- 
sured institutions  by  the  appropriate 
agencies,  HJl.  17899  meets  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  this  to  be  salu- 
tary and  desirable,  indeed  necessary, 
legislation  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1033  in  order  that  HJl. 
17899  may  be  considered. 


I  yield  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  explained  the  rule  in  accord- 
ance with  my  understanding  of  the  rule, 
and  In  the  Interest  of  saving  time  I  will 
not  repeat  the  statements  he  has  made. 
I  would  like  to  add  one  additional  fea- 
ture. As  I  understand  it.  the  bill  will 
also  provide  for  the  removal  of  an  officer 
or  director  for  violation  of  law,  rule  or 
regulation,  or  a  final  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  for  engaging  or  participating  in 
any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice,  or  for 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty,  when  that 
board  determines  that  the  institution 
suffers  financial  loss  or  other  injury,  or 
that  the  interests  of  the  depositors  or  the 
savings-account-holders  are  seriously 
prejudiced  by  reason  of  such  violation  or 
practice  or  breach  involving  personal 
dishonesty. 

In  connection  with  the  increase  in  the 
insurance  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  we  did 
have  a  couple  of  years  ago  a  bill  in  which 
an  effort  was  made  to  increase  the 
amount  to  $20,000;  the  bill  was  defeated. 
My  understanding  of  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  is  that  the 
two  funds  can  handle  this  Increase  with- 
out any  addltioruJ  cost  from  the  various 
members  of  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  the  banks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule, 
and,  if  I  may  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen]. 

ACXICt7I,TintX   DXPAKTICXMT   POLICIES 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  according  to  a  UPI 
wire  story  which  just  came  out,  there 
apparently  is  one  high  official  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  who  did  not 
choose  to  "slip,  slide,  and  duck."  He 
chooses  to  quit. 

Many  of  us  who  represent  rural  areas 
have  viewed  with  great  concern  some 
of  the  price-depressing  policies  that  have 
been  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  administration. 

In  1962  and  1963,  when  beef  imports 
flooded  the  American  market,  11  percent 
of  the  consumer  demands  were  supplied 
by  imports.  We  were  very  concerned, 
and  many  producers  went  to  the  wall 
as  a  result  of  it. 

We  were  alarmed  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  requested  authority  to 
dump  CCC  stocks  at  below  support  and 
parity  levels.  Therefore  the  floor  be- 
came a  cdUng  and  not  a  support  level. 

We  were  sdarmed  when  excessive 
amounts  of  com  were  taken  from  rural 
storage,  at  the  same  time  for  the  flrst 
time  in  history  rural  elevators  were 
denied  the  chance  to  buy  com  in  their 
own  bins;  instead,  the  large  terminals 
were  able  to  buy  at  bargain  prlcee  46.8 
million  bushels  of  com  at  lower  prices 
than  the  farmers  were  required  to  pay 
at  the  bin  sites. 
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We  were  disturbed  when  Gardner 
Ackley,  the  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
President,  said  on  the  "Today"  show 
that  the  administration  had  been  trying 
to  hold  farm  prices  down  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  cooperated 
very  well. 

We  were  further  disturbed  by  the  re- 
duction in  domestic  pork  purchases  by 
the  Defense  Department  admittedly  to 
hold  domestic  prices  down.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  denied  association 
with  this  move,  but  lately  a  letter  was 
uncovered  bearing  his  name  ordering 
the  purchase. 

Next  came  the  hide-export  license, 
which  was  a  disturbing  thing  because  the 
farmer  was  denied  a  foreign  market  for 
cash  sales. 

The  DPI  story  states: 

Praiik  LeRous,  who  resigned  yesterday  as 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Agrl- 
culttiral  Service,  told  a  news  conference  It 
was  hla  "feeling  that  politically  the  farmer 
has  been  written  off  because  of  •  lack  of 
Totec." 

l/tr.  LeRoux  has  published  at  his  own 
expense  a  brochure  titled  "1961  Through 
1965 — The  Farmers'  Worst  5  Years." 

He  said  that  the  Agrlciilture  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  have  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  depressing  farm  prices 
to  gain  the  consumer's  vote  and  have 
made  no  effort  to  reach  full  parity. 

He  further  went  on  to  say  that  he  once 
thought  the  farm  policies  of  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
were  "the  worst,  but  the  record  shows 
that  the  farmer  did  better  imder  the 
Benson  administration  than  during  the 
last  5  years." 

He  also  asserted  that  Oovemment 
statements  that  the  farmer  "never  had 
it  so  good  are  absurd.  Actually,  he  has 
never  had  it  so  bad."  he  declared. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  the  UFI  story 
at  this  point  in  my  remaiics : 

Washincton. — An  Agriculture  Department 
official  who  quit  this  week  accused  the 
JotmsoD  administration  today  of  favoring 
consumers  over  the  farmers  In  a  bid  for 
votes. 

Prank  LeRoux,  who  resigned  yesterday  as 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  told  a  news  conference  It 
was  his  "feeling  that  politically  the  fanner 
has  been  written  off  because  of  a  lack  of 
votes." 

LeRoux,  a  Democrat  who  twice  ran  xinsuc- 
cessfully  for  Congress  from  Washington, 
caUad  the  conference  to  discuss  his  43-page 
brochure  titled  "1961  Through  1966— tlM 
Farmers'  Worst  5  Tears." 

LeRoux  acknowledged  his  timing  a  month 
before  the  November  election  was  deliberate 
but  that  it  was  not  hU  purpoee  to  gain  votes 
t<x  the  Republicans. 

"I'm  Just  trying  to  get  the  Democrats  to 
keep  their  campaign  promises."  he  decltu^ed. 

One  of  those  promises,  he  said,  "Was  that 
efforts  would  be  made  to  raise  farm  income 
up  to  parity  levels." 

Instead,  he  said,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  have  followed 
a  course  of  depressing  farm  prices  to  gain  the 
coDSUBer'B  vot«  and  have  made  ao  effort  to 
reach  parity. 

"If  tJHe  agriculture  administration  had  had 
desire  to  reach  full  parity  it  would  have  been 
a  fairly  single  matter,"  LeRoux  said. 

LeRoux.  a  rancher,  said  of  President  John- 
son's policies: 

"By  almost  every  conceivable  staiMlaitl. 
this  has  been  the  worst  five  years  for  the 
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American  farmer  .  .  .  regardless  of  party  tn 
modern   American   agricultural   history." 

LeRoux  said  he  once  thought  the  farm 
policies  of  former  Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  were  "the  worst,  but  the  record 
shows  that  the  farmer  did  better  under  the 
Benson  administration  than  during  the  last 
five  years." 

He  also  asserted  that  Government  state- 
ments that  the  farmer  "never  had  It  so  good 
are  absurd." 

"Actually,  he  has  never  had  It  so  bad,"  he 
declared. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.    I  should  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  LeRoux,  who  was  my  congres- 
sional opponent  In  1958,  has  since  served 
with  a  good  record  in  the  USDA. 

I  should  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  the 
study  he  has  made,  I  have  not  seen  it  nor 
read  it  In  detail,  but  from  the  reports  on 
it  I  believe  he  is  saying  what  a  great  many 
of  us  have  been  saying  for  the  past  5 
years.  For  the  first  time  in  American 
history  our  Government  is  using  Its  au- 
thority to  drive  down  farm  prices  below 
parity. 

I  gather  from  Mr.  LeRoux's  remarks 
in  this  release  that  we  cannot  welcome 
him  to  our  side,  becaiise  obviously,  from 
what  he  says,  he  would  rather  fight  than 
switch. 

I  might  comment  that,  perhaps,  come 
November,  he  will  find  a  great  many 
voters  are  going  to  decide  they  will  vote 
to  switch  and  fight. 

However,  I  do  wish  Mr.  LeRoux  well  in 
his  missionary  efforts  to  change  the 
thinking  of  the  agricultural  leadership 
of  his  own  party.  I  might,  based  on  my 
own  experience,  warn  him  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  herculean  task,  but  I  commend 
him  for  his  courage  and  honesty. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Rkitkl]. 

Mr.'REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  What  the  gentleman  has 
just  related  I  believe  tends  to  substan- 
tiate what  I  saw  in  my  hometown  news- 
paper, one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
my  State,  the  Argus-Leader  of  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.  The  headline  for  the  AP 
story  is:  "Farm  Income  Report  Said 
Misleading." 

The  article  states: 

Washinoton. — The  Labor  Department  said 
reports  that  agriculture  Is  booming  possibly 
are  misleading. 

While  agreeing  farm  income  as  a  whole  Is 
up  this  year  from  1965  It  says  the  bulk  of  the 
Increase  Is  going  to  larger  farms. 

"Only  a  relatively  small  group  of  large 
farmers  can  be  described  as  'prosperous'  while 
a  large  segment  of  the  farm  population  stUl 
Is  near  or  below  the  poverty  level"  It  says 
in  Its  monthly  report  on  farm  labor  develop- 
ments. 

Most  reports  relating  to  improved  farm 
Income  this  year  have  come  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  It  recently  said  net 
farm  Income — the  amount  left  over  after 
deducting  production  costs — was  running  at 
the  annual  rate  of  616.7  billion  this  year 
compared  with  6A2  bUUon  last  yeai  and 
$11.7  bllUon  in  1060. 


The  Labor  Department  report  said  the  In- 
crease In  agricultural  prices  and  returns  has 
meant  "some  relief  from  near-poverty  condi- 
tions" for  small  farms  which  It  said  account 
for  the  bulk  of  farm  population. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure  all  of  us  who  represent 
niral  areas  welcome  the  assist  of  Mr.  Le- 
Roux and  welcome  the  information  the 
Labor  Department  has  presented  to  the 
American  public. 

All  this  Information  points  up  the  fact 
that  the  farm  price  situation  is  deterio- 
rating— wheat  prices  have  gone  down  30 
cents  recently,  soybeans  are  down  35 
cents,  and  com  is  down  15  cents.  The 
situation  will  get  worse  Instead  of  better, 
due  to  inaction  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Holding  back  on  Public  Law  480  sales 
by  the  Department  to  depress  domestic 
prices  makes  the  farmer  the  whipping 
boy  for  inflation.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can- 
not lead  a  war  on  hunger  by  withholding 
sales  of  fai-m  commodities  under  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

As  a  representative  of  a  city  area,  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  am  very  happy  that, 
not  only  did  I  vote  against  the  agricul- 
tural bill  during  my  own  administration, 
but  I  voted  doubly  against  those  of  the 
previous  administration  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Now  I  feel  the  city  repre- 
sentatives are  absolutely  correct.  I  hope 
there  is  a  decent  Investigation  of  the  en- 
tire agricultural  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (B.B..  17899)  to  strengthen  the 
regulatory  and  supervisory  authority  of 
Federal  agencies  over  insured  banks  and 
Insured  savings  and  loan  associations,  to 
Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
sured accounts  or  deposits  to  $15,000,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  17899,  with 
Mr.  Matsunaga  in  the  chair. 

IN  TBX  covatxmx  or  ths  whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman], 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wm- 
NALL],  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmaw]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
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1  not  received 
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Mr.  Chairman,  colleailies,  HR.  17899, 
the  cease  and  desist  legislation  for  Fed- 
eral financial  supervisory  agencies,  has 
been  carefully  considered  by  your  com- 
nalttee.  The  bill  was  ordered  reported  by 
your  committee  on  September  22  after 
3  days  of  hearings  at  Which  extensive 
testimony  was  recelveq  from  Govern- 
ment and  industry  witnesses.  This  bill 
was  the  subject  of  extensive  testimony  in 
the  other  body  where  8  djays  of  hearings 
were  conducted  in  the  spiring  on  S.  3158. 
The  only  substantial  differences  be- 
tween S.  3158  and  the  Committee's  bill, 
HR.  17899,  are  tlUe  mJ  which  provides 
for  a  modest  increase  ]  In  deposit  and 
share  account  insurancH,  and  title  IV 
which  provides  that  titlM  I  and  n  shall 
expire  June  30,  1968. 

The  insurance  provisions  contained  In 
title  m  were  the  subject  of  thorough  and 
extensive  hearings  in  fipril  1963  and 
were  touched  on  again 
mlttee  hearings  prior  . 
the  bill  before  you  todi 
think  that  it  can  be  s> 
that  this  title  of  the  bill 
careful  consideration. 

This  bill,  H.R.  17899, 

mlttee  without  dissent  and  has  the  strong 
backing  of  the  administttitlon.  In  fact, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
Mil  Is  near  the  top  of  the  administration's 
"must"  list  for  the  remai^er  of  the  39th 
Congress.  i 

Our  financial  bidusttt  is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  our  free  ^nomy  In  this 
country.  Banking  is  trujy  a  public  serv- 
ice industry.  No  one  will  deny  that 
money  and  credit  working  through  finan- 
cial Intermediaries  Is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient In  making  our  economy  work.  An 
industrial  nation  must  have  a  sound, 
effective  and  efficient  monetary  and  fi- 
nancial system.  Most  df  us  remember 
what  happened  when  thit  system  broke 
down  hi  the  early  1930J3  and  wrecked 
the  economy.  Some  of  us  can  even 
remember  the  banking  ipanic  of  1907. 
We  have  had  a  very  tun^ultuous  and  lii 
many  ways  unsatisfactory  monetary  and 
banking  ss^stem  in  this  country. 

Much  of  the  problem  has  been  due  to 
Inadequate  Government  supervision  and 
lack  of  public  confidence  In  our  financial 
institutions.  The  extreme  example  Is,  of 
course,  the  "wildcat"  banks  character- 
izing our  financial  system  following  the 
expiration  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  hi  1836.  The  "wildcat"  period  was 
marked  by  extreme  financial  instabilitj', 
including  several  panics,  himdreds  of 
bank  failures,  and  just  a  completely  un- 
reliable banking  system.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Banking  Sys- 
tem In  1863,  which  provided  for  Oovem- 
ment supervision  of  federally  chartered 
banks,  considerable  progtess  was  made 
toward  achieving  a  workable  and  stable 
banking  system.  ! 

As  early  as  1886,  plans  for  deposit  In- 
airance  were  proposed  hi  the  Congress, 
but  as  we  all  know,  action  was  not  taken 
nntU  many  years  afterward. 

While  Oovemment  bank  supervision 
improved  the  usefulness  of  banks  to  the 
PUDIlc,  still  and  all,  hiherent  weaknesses 
jn  our  bankbig  system,  as  demonstrated, 
'°' «wnple,  by  the  panlCB  of  1907  and 
««,  continued  to  cause  gnomic  dlsas- 
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ter  and  personal  tragedy.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
1914  has  helped,  but  has  certainly  not 
eliminated  full-scale  banking  disasters; 
1929  proved  that.  Of  course,  we  know 
much  about  our  banking  and  monetary 
system  than  we  did  30  or  40  years  ago. 

But,  the  greatest  single  action  of  Gov- 
ernment to  restore  pubUc  confidence  in 
our  banking  system  has  been  Oovem- 
ment deposit  insurance.  If  Congress  had 
not  delayed  enactment  of  deposit  insur- 
ance law  for  so  many  decades,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  "crash"  of  1929  might 
lave  been  limited  to  the  stock  market  and 
would  not  have  developed  into  a  vast 
economic  disaster  of  worldwide  propor- 
tions. 

A  run  on  a  bank  is  almost  unheard  of 
today.  The  public  confidence  hi  our 
banking  and  thrift  institutions  has  never 
been  higher  than  it  is  today.  Our  fi- 
nancial institutions  have  never  been  more 
prosperous  and  soimd  than  they  are  to- 
day with  their  deposits  and  eamlngs  at 
record  levels. 

However,  we  in  Congress,  In  carrying 
out  our  mandate  under  article  I,  section 
8,  clause  5,  of  the  Constitution  to  assure 
the  public  of  a  sound  monetary  system, 
must  be  constantly  alert  to  possible  weak- 
nesses in  our  financial  system. 

One  might  ask  if  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore us  strengthens  our  banking  system 
and  is  it  really  needed.  Just  what  does 
all  this  legal  language  about  cease  and 
desist  orders  really  mean?  And,  why  Is 
cease  and  desist  authority  necessary 
when  the  Government  already  has  au- 
thority imder  present  law  to  terminate 
insurance  of  deposits?  What  safeguards 
are  provided  to  protect  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  the  institutions 
themselves?  What  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  dual  banking  system?  Is 
cease  and  desist  a  substitute  for  more 
thorough  annual  bank  examination? 
What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  Federal 
insurance  fimds  by  increasing  deposit 
Insurance  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  as  the 
bill  provides?  Members  have  every  right 
to  ask  these  questions,  and  during  the 
course  of  debate  I  anticipate  that  satis- 
factory answers  will  be  given  and  I  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  do 
so. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Is  a 
repetition  of  1929  and  the  bank  holiday 
of  1933  possible?  Of  course  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  hopefully  we  have  built  In  and 
will  continue  to  build  in  economic  and 
supervisory  stabilizers  that  will  preclude 
any  such  disasters  from  ever  occurring 
again.  Unwise  monetary  and  fiscal  poU- 
cies  can  certainly  cause  recessions  and 
depressions.  My  point  is  that  avoiding 
these  disasters  which  could  recur  is  the 
business  of  Congress,  and  I  believ^e  that 
on  the  whole  Congress  has  done  a  pretty 
good  job  since  1933  In  giving  us  a  sound 
banking  system. 

Lack  of  coordlnaObn  among  our 
banking  agencies  and  between  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  authorities  are  obvious 
weaknesses  and  must  be  corrected  soon. 
No  doubt  the  Congress  will  carry  out 
this  responsibility  without  much  further 
delay.  However.  HU..  17899  provides  an 
immediate  opportunity  for  Congress  to 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  toward 


an  even  better  banking  system — now.  It 
will  result  in  stronger  institutions;  It  will 
result  in  ever  greater  public  confidence. 
At  the  present  time,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  since  1933,  banks  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  have 
been  subject  to  officer  and  director  re- 
moval authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  This  authority  applies  equally 
to  State  chartered  banks  as  well  as  fed- 
erally chartered  banks.  While  the  au- 
thority has  existed  for  over  30  years,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  complains  that  It 
has  not  been  effective  because  of  its  very 
restrictive  language. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act — 
title  12.  United  States  Code,  section 
1818 — provides  that  the  Insured  status  of 
any  bank,  whether  State  or  federally 
chartered,  may  be  terminated  for  unsafe 
or  unsound  practices  or  for  violation  of 
law  or  regulation  by  its  management. 
The  let  also  provides — title  12,  United 
States  Code,  section  1829— that  no  per- 
son may  serve  as  officer,  director  or  em- 
ployee of  any  Insured  bank,  either  State 
or  Federal,  who  Is  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offense  involving  dishonesty  or  a  breech 
of  trust.  So,  it  is  clear  that,  with  re- 
spect to  both  member  banks  and  non- 
member  banks.  Federal  authority  is  ef- 
fectively restricted  to  the  ultimate 
weapon  of  termination  of  insuitince. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  federally  insured  savings  and 
loan  associations .  Subsections  5  ( d )  1  and 
5  (d)  2  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  pro- 
vide for  "show  cause"  orders  and  "take- 
overs," but  these  are  limited  to  federally 
chartered  associations.  Furthermore, 
the  "show  cause"  proceedings  In  district 
court  may  drag  on  for  years  and  the 
"takeover"  proceedings,  provided  In  sec- 
tion 5(d) 2,  are  virtually  as  drastic  as 
termination  of  insurance.  Section  407  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  provides  for 
termination  of  the  Insured  status  of  all 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  both  State 
and  federally  chartered— title  12,  United 
States  Code,  section  1730.  But,  like 
termination  of  FDIC  insurance,  this  pro- 
ceeding is  also  a  long,  drawn  out  affair 
requiring  at  least  2  years  before  com- 
pleted. 

It  simply  does  not  make  good  sense 
that  the  Federal  agencies  providing  In- 
surance for  deposits  and  share  accounts 
must  be  limited  to  terminating  the  in- 
surance of  an  institution  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  insurance  fund.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  termination  of  insurance  means 
liquidation  of  the  institution.  In  the 
great  majority  of  supervisory  problem 
cases,  this  is  too  drastic  a  remedy.  In 
addition,  termination  of  insurance  does 
not  protect  the  Insurance  fund  where  the 
institution  has  already  gone  downhill  nor 
does  it  protect  depositors;  and  termina- 
tion of  Insurance  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of 
the  public  in  providing  them  sound  bank- 
ing facilities.  By  that  time,  all  the  dam- 
age is  done.  And  even  where  termina- 
tion of  Insurance  is  appropriate,  by  the 
time  it  is  accomplished  following  the 
statutory  2-year  period,  the  likelihood  of 
preventing  substantial  losses  to  the  fund 
Is  slim  Indeed. 

What  all  this  means,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Is  that  the  power  of  termination  Is  use- 
less as  a  tool  for  preventive  supervision 
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of  financial  inBtitutlons.  What  Is 
needed  are  effective  measures  to  go  hand 
In  hand  with  thorough  annual  exami- 
nation of  these  Institutions  by  the  appro- 
priate agencies.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  examines  national  banks.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  examines  State 
member  banks,  and  the  State  supervi- 
sors, often  in  conjunction  with  the  FDIC, 
examine  State-chartered,  nonmember 
Insured  banks.  Cease  and  desist  orders 
aimed  at  violations  of  law  and  imsafe 
and  unsound  practices  go  hand  In  hand 
with  annual  examinations  as  a  proper 
package  of  supervision  to  give  the  public 
thb  sound  financial  Instltuticms  that  It 
deserves.  In  my  book,  termination  of 
Insurance  Is  not  a  supervisory  tool,  but 
more  than  suiythlng  else  represents  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  to 
provide  sound  financial  institutions.  It 
means  bad  siipervlsion.  not  good  super- 
vision. 

Letters  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  and  the  banking  agencies,  all  of 
which  are  contained  in  the  committee 
report  on  H.H.  17899,  clearly  point  out 
the  limitations  of  the  present  laws  and 
the  need  for  cease  and  desist  authority. 
The  administration,  the  agencies,  and 
your  committee  are  convinced  that  this 
Intermediate  authority  providing  a  flex- 
ible, supervisory  tool  short  of  the  drastic, 
extreme  step  of  terminating  Insurance  is 
needed  immediately.  For  Congress  to 
Ignore  this  need  would  represent  aban- 
doning our  clear  Constitutional  duty  hi 
this  area. 

This  new  authority  Is  needtnl,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Federal  supervisory 
agencies,  but  for  the  mllllcHis  of  deposi- 
tors who  have  their  checking  accounts 
and  personal  savings  in  these  Institu- 
tions. Of  course,  the  benefits  of  im- 
proved supervision  accrue  not  merely  to 
those  persons  whose  accovuits  are  In- 
sured, but  to  everyone  who  Is  a  depositor 
or  creditor  of  these  Institutions.  And, 
let  us  not  forget  the  millions  of  borrow- 
ers who  depend  on  these  Institutions  for 
their  business  needs  and  their  personal 
needs  such  as  consumer  goods  and  home 
financing.  So,  It  Is  not  that  we  feel  that 
Government  o£Qcials  should  have  more 
authority  because  this  bUl  does  not  give 
them  expanded  authority  since  nothing 
could  exceed  their  present  power  to  ter- 
minate insurance.  The  cease  and  desist 
power  and  the  very  limited  ofiQcer  re- 
moval power  represent  flexible,  inter- 
mediate supervisory  tools  to  be  used  short 
of  the  last  resort  of  insurance  termina- 
tion. Cease  and  desist  orders  are  need- 
ed to  protect  and  serve  the  public  better. 

CMASM  AMO  DESIST  PBOCXB>II>C8 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  not  com- 
plicated. Title  I  provides  for  cease  and 
desist  and  management  suspension  and 
removal  orders  with  respect  to  federally 
Insured  savings  and  loan  institutions. 
Title  n  provides  for  cease  and  desist  and 
management  suf^jenslon  and  removal  or- 
ders with  respect  to  federally  insured 
banks.  Title  m  provides  for  an  Increase 
In  deposit  and  share  account  Insurance 
In  both  banks  and  savings  institutions 
from  110,000  to  $15,000.  TlUe  IV  con- 
tains an  expiration  date  of  June  30, 1968, 
for  titles  I  and  n  of  the  bllL 


Under  titles  I  and  n,  the  appropriate 
agencies  would  be  empowered  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  to  Insured  Insti- 
tutions and  their  directors,  ofDcers,  em- 
ployees and  agents  to  cease  and  desist 
from  a  violation  of  law,  rule  or  regula- 
tion or  for  engaging  in  an  unsafe  or  im- 
soimd  practice.  Some  of  the  Members 
were  concerned  about  the  exact  meaning 
of  "unsafe  or  unsound"  practices,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
furnished  a  detailed  memorandum  on 
this  question  which  is  Included  in  the 
printed  hearings  available  to  all  the 
Members.  We  of  the  committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  these  terms  are  sufS- 
clently  exact  and  do  not  Involve  an 
overly  broad  delegation  of  power  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

The  rights  of  Institutions  are  pro- 
tected by  provision  in  the  bill  for  hear- 
ings under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  before  a  cease  and  desist  order  may 
be  Issued.  Furthermore,  an  institution 
may  appeal  a  cease  and  desist  order  to 
the  appropriate  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 
Judicial  review  of  imfalr  agency  action 
is  carefully  provided.  Since  imder  the 
bill  It  would  take  a  month  or  more  to  put 
a  cease-and-desist  order  Into  effect,  the 
bill  provides  for  temporary  cease  and 
desist  orders  In  emergency  cases  where 
insolvency  or  other  extremely  serious 
problems  are  found  to  exist.  However, 
the  association  may  apply  to  the  n.S. 
district  court  for  an  injunction  setting 
aside  a  temporary  cease  and  desist  order 
pending  completion  of  the  permanent 
proceeding. 

Much  the  same  procedure  Is  provided 
with  respect  to  provisions  for  removal  of 
management  of  Insured  institutions. 
This  Is  permissible  only  where  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  law.  rule  or  regula- 
tion, or  a  final  cease-and-desist  order,  or 
where  the  person  has  engaged  in  imsafe 
or  imsoimd  practices,  or  is  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  with  a  re- 
sulting serious  injury  to  the  institution, 
and  where  such  conduct  Involves  dis- 
honesty. 

Individuals  are  given  the  right  of  a 
hearing  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  also  ai^iealable  in  the  courts. 
If  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  not  found 
to  sustain  the  agency's  findings  or  If  the 
courts  find  that  the  agency  acted  In  an 
abrltrary  or  capricious  manner,  It  may 
set  aside  the  agency's  orders.  Suspen- 
sion from  ofllce  In  contrast  to  ronoval  Is 
provided  in  emergency  cases  where  It  is 
clearly  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
institution.  However,  the  Individual  may 
apply  to  the  district  court  for  a  stay 
pending  completion  of  permanent  re- 
moval proceedings. 

Individuals  may  also  be  suspended  for 
felony  indictments  Involving  breach  of 
trust,  and  they  may  also  be  removed  for 
conviction  of  any  criminal  offense  Involv- 
ing dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust.  These 
suspension  and  removal  provisions  are 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
any  hoodlums  that  may  be  found  bleed- 
ing our  financial  Institutions. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  pres- 
ent law  already  provides  for  removal  of 
officers  and  directors  of  member  banks  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  violation 
of  law  or  continued  unsafe  or  unsound 
practices,    whether   State   or   National 


banks.  This  bill  broadens  this  language 
to  Include  nonmember  State  banks  as  well 
which  are  insiu-ed  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  cease-and- 
desist  powers  and  management  removal 
powers  are  aimed  specifically  at  actions 
impairing  the  safety  or  soundness  of  our 
insured  financial  institutions.  These 
new  flexible  tools  relate  strictly  to  the 
Insurance  risk  and  to  assure  the  public 
of  sound  banking  facilities. 

Both  titles  I  and  n  of  the  bill  contain 
specific  provisions  aimed  at  preserving 
our  dual  system  of  State-chartered  and 
federally  chartered  Institutions.  While 
money  and  banking  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion Is  a  Federal  responsibility— more 
specifically.  Congress'  responslbllity- 
our  present  syston  provides  for  State 
chartering  of  both  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions  as  well  as  Federal 
chartering  of  such  institutions.  How- 
ever, nearly  all  State-chartered  hisUtu- 
tlons  subscribe  to  Federal  Insurance  and 
their  business  is  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  Federal  Insiirance  of  their  accounts. 
Naturally,  the  Government  is  obligated 
to  protect  depositors  of  State-chartered 
institutions  to  the  same  extent  as  those 
of  federally  chartered  institutions. 

However,  it  Is  Important  to  point  out 
that  both  titles  I  and  n  provide  that  the 
Federal  agencies  must  first  notify  State 
officials  before  instituting  proceedings 
against  any  State-chartered,  federally 
Insured  institution  or  its  management. 
This  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
States  to  act  first,  and  only  if  the  States 
fall  to  take  necessary  action  is  it  per- 
missible for  the  Federal  agencies  to  go 
ahead.  Many  States  have  excellent  su- 
pervisory laws  and  excellent  adminis- 
tration of  those  laws.  However,  some 
States  have  very  poor  supervisory  laws 
and  very  poor  adzninlstratlon.  It  is  this 
unevenness  of  effective  supervision  at  the 
State  level  which  makes  it  absolute!; 
necessary  that  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  funds  not  be  left  strlcUy 
up  to  the  States.  A  string  of  failures 
In  Just  one  or  two  States  could  seriously 
drain  these  Insiirance  funds  and  would 
require  substantial  Increases  in  the  in- 
surance premium  assessed  against  in- 
sured institutions.  Congress  simply  can- 
not avoid  this  responsibility  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  our  financial  Institutions  are 
managed  In  a  way  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

mCRKASm    DrSTTRANCK    CKOXNGS 

Title  HI  of  the  bill  would  partially 
rectify  a  terrible  error  we  made,  in  my 
opinion.  In  1964  In  refusing  to  increase 
deposit  and  share  account  insurance 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  The  1963  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  proved  beyond  any"  doubt 
the  need  for  an  increase  and  the  ability 
of  the  two  ins\u-ance  funds  to  easily 
handle  an  Increase  without  even  increas- 
ing the  Insurance  premlimis.  In  fact, 
President  Kennedy's  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions,  with  one  member 
dissenting,  in  1963  overwhelmingly  rec- 
ommended increasing  the  insurance  to 
$25,000.  Those  on  that  Committee  were 
Secretary  Dillon,  Attorney  General  Kbi- 
NXDY,  Secretary  Freeman,  Secretary 
Celebrezze.    Budget    Director    Gordon. 
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Chairman  McMurrajri  Chairman  Martin. 
Comptroller  Saxon,  «•.  Weaver.  Chair- 
man Cocke  of  FDICj  and  Dr.  Heller  of 
the  CEA.  Only  one  member  of  this  blue 
ribbon  panel  opposed  increasing  the  cell- 
ing to  $25,000  per  dei>OSit. 

Chairman  Cocke  of  the  FDIC  and 
Chairman  McMurray  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  also  testified  strongly  in 
favor  of  increasing  the  insurance  to 
$25,000  in  hearings  before  your  com- 
mittee. Their  statistics  were  voluminous 
and  argiunents  very  persuasive.  Mr. 
Cocke  was  quite  candid  when  he  sug- 
gested that  some  commercial  bankers 
opposed  the  increase  because  they  felt 
that  it  would  benefit  savings  institutions 
more  than  commercial  banks.  Sure 
enough,  the  ABA  witness  just  as  strongly 
opposed  Increasing  the  coverage.  The 
ABA  position  was  (hat  of  the  larger 
banks.  The  smaller  jmnks,  then  as  now. 
favored  an  increase,  i  ABA  did  not  admit 
the  truth  that  they  feared  benefits  to 
savings  institutions,  l^t  used  the  specious 
argument  that  an  irisurance  Increase  is 
undesirable  because  bankers  would  be- 
come lax  and  pursue  unsound  practices 
as  a  result.  Instead  of  relying  upon  their 
own  management  abilities  to  run  a  sound 
and  profitable  institution,  bankers  would 
let  up  and  lose  their  incentives  and  de- 
pend on  the  Goveriiment  to  look  after 
their  depositors.  This  was  very  foolish, 
even  Insulting  testin^ony,  and  your  com- 
mittee was  wise  enough  to  ignore  it. 

However,  this  bill  did  not  pass  the 
House.  ! 

Our  failure  to  incrtase  deposit  insur- 
ance to  $25,000  effective  January  1,  1964, 
as  recommended  by  Chairman  Cocke,  has 
had  tragic  effects.    In  1962  only  one  in- 
sured bank  failed,  aftd  in  1963  only  two 
insured  banks  failed.    But  in  1964.  after 
Chairman  Cocke  had  left  the  FDIC.  seven 
banks   failed,   and  In    1965   five   banks 
failed.    Of  these  12  fidlures  9  were  State 
banks  and  3  were  national  banks.    The 
biggest,  of  course,  iwas  San  Francisco 
National.    But  the  point,  colleagues,  is 
that  our  refusal  t<>  increase  coverage 
to  $25,000  cost  oveit  500  depositors  ap- 
proximately   $1.3    ttllllon    which    the 
FDIC  could  have  easily  afforded.    Rec- 
ogrdzing   that  Members  In   1964   voted 
to  recommit  H.R.  5130  on  the  allegation 
that  savings  and  loan  associations  were 
not  adequately  supervised  and  because 
they  were  not  subject  to  dividend  rate 
control.  Just  let  me  Bay  tWs:  Whatever 
arguments  along  this  line  made  then  are 
no  longer  relevant     Dividend  rate  con- 
trol over  Insured  savings  and  loans  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land.    And.  title  I  of  this 
bill  provides  adequate  flexible  supervisory 
tools  heretofore  imaVldlable.   I  have  here 
a  letter  from  Chairtnan  Home  of  the 
Federal  Hcone  Loan  Bank  Board  confirm- 
ing that  the  new  (iease  and  desist  au- 
thority in  title  I  is  ientlrely  adequate  to 
deal  with  any  liquidbty,  reserves,  confilct 
of  Interest,  or  other  serious  supervisory 
problem  that  might'  ^se.    This  letter,  I 
understand,  has  been  cleared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Now,  Mr.  Archie  K.  Davis  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  Is  an  honorable 
man  and  a  sincere  one.  Yet  when  he 
Issued  a  press  relea$e  on  September  23 
strongly     opposing     your    committee's 


action  of  the  previous  day  recommending 
a  modest  Insurance  increase,  he  was  do- 
ing what  the  ABA  does  best  of  all.  That 
is  pursuing  their  own  selfish  Interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  Interest.  And 
when  Mr.  Davis  snldely  suggests  that  the 
administration  is  opposed  to  this  modest 
Increase  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  he  Is 
apparently  trying  to  mislead  the  UJ3. 
Congress.  Mr.  Davis  says  that  the  insur- 
ance Increase  Is.  and  I  quote  "inconsist- 
ent with  the  administration's  fundamen- 
tal argiunents  for  the  cease  and  desist 
powers."  What  he  means  is  that  you 
should  not  Increase  deposit  Insurance  at 
the  same  time  you  have  over  200  com- 
mercial banks  on  the  FDIC  problem  list. 
But  who  Is  to  blEune  for  problem  banks — 
the  public,  who  placed  their  funds  in  an 
institution  on  the  conviction  that  a  bank 
insured  by  the  Government  and  ex- 
amined annually  by  the  Goverrunent 
would  be  a  safe  place  to  put  their  life's 
savings?  I  care  not  to  pin  the  blame 
on  anyone,  but  I  maintain  that  the  pub- 
lic is  innocent  and  I  reject  siunmarily 
the  argument  that  no  increase  should  be 
made  because  depositors  in  unsoimd  in- 
stitutions stand  to  benefit  as  much  as 
depositors  in  presently  soimd  bank.  So 
much  for  Mr.  Davis  and  the  ABA. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  or  the 
implication  left  that  the  administration 
Is  opposed  to  any  Increase  in  the  amoimt 
of  FDIC  or  FSLIC  Insurance  at  this  time. 
Any  statement  to  this  effect  is  complete- 
ly misleading.  President  Johnson,  in  his 
Economic  Report  for  1966,  stated: 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  Congres- 
sional action  on  Pederal  regulation  to  In- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  Insurance 
coverage  for  bank  deposits  and  savings  and 
loan  accounts. 

EXPIBATION   IN    ISSS 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
cease  and  desist  and  removal  powers  ex- 
pire June  30,  1968.    This  provision  for 
temporary     agency     authority     Is     in 
keeping   with   the   philosophy   of   H.R. 
14026,  recently  enacted  legislation  giving 
the    banking    agencies.    Including    the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  broadened  au- 
thority to  set  reserve  requirement  suid  In- 
terest and  dividend  rates  pajrable  on 
deposits.    These  financial  and  supervi- 
sory controls  are  very  complex  matters. 
Also,  the  question  of  competitive  advan- 
tages between  different  types  of  financial 
liistitutions  is  always  Involved  in  this 
type  of  legislation.    It  Is,  therefore,  the 
Intent  of  your  committee  to  legislate  a 
br^jE-in  period  to  work  out  any  kinks 
that  may  show  up  after  the  agencies  and 
the  industry  have  gained  experience  un- 
der the  new  groimd  rules.    The  ranking 
minority  member,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  and  I.  as  well 
as  most  all  the  committee,  are  firmly 
committed  to  reconsideration  of  the  en- 
tire range  of  supervisory  and  competi- 
tive problems  of  the  financial  Industry. 
In  any  case.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
'  that  effective  supervisory  tools  will  be  a 
permanent  fixture  of  our  financial  laws 
upon  enactment  of  HJl.  17899,  and  that 
goes  for  dividend  rate  controls  as  well. 
We  felt,  however,  that  It  would  be  very 
poor  public  policy — In  fact,  totally  un- 
acceptable to  the  public — to  provide  only 
a  temporary  Increase  in  Insurance.    The 


fact  that  we  expect  to  again  take  up  the 
broad  sweep  of  Industry  problems  In  the 
90th  Congress  is  no  reascm  at  all  for 
further  postponing  needed  Improvements 
in  the  law.  We  have  delayed  too  much 
already. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Members  will 
give  our  financial  agencies  and  the  finan- 
cial industry  a  resounding  vote  of  confi- 
dence by  overwhelming  approval  of  your 
committee's  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  spirit  of  the  vig- 
orous effort  that  is  being  made  today  for 
a  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, the  Members  on  this  side  are  will- 
ing to  forgo  much  of'^our  privilege  to 
discuss  this  bill  In  general  debate  and  get 
right  into  the  5-mlnute  rule  as  quickly 
as  possible  if  the  Members  cm  the  minor- 
ity side  are  Inclined  likewise.  At  the 
present  time  1  would  like  to  reserve  the 
time  allotted  to  this  side  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  there  is  not  too  much  in  dispute 
with  respect  to  the  bill  that  is  presently 
before  the  Committee.  On  the  matter 
of  time  I  do  not  beUeve  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consume  much  time  in  general 
debate.  The  bill  has  been  explained  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man].  There  are  some  amendments  that 
wUl  be  offered. 

And.  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  adequate 
discussion  on  the  points  involved  in  those 
amendments  can  take  place  at  the  time 
the  amendments  are  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Personally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  as 
anxious  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  this 
Congress  as  the  next  man.  But,  I  do  not 
believe  a  bill  as  Important  as  this  one 
should  be  just  brushed  aside  casually, 
with  3  minutes  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  would  grant 
authority  to  the  regulatory  agencies  to 
remove  an  officer  of  a  financial  insti- 
tution. 

Also,  I  notice  in  the  report  that  this 
is  merely  temporary  legislation  and  that 
the  committee  proposes  early  in  the  next 
Congress  to  go  into  the  matter  more 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for  the 
Record  to  show  the  reason  and  the  need 
for  this  emergency-tsrpe  legislation.  It 
is  very  far-reaching  legislation  and 
greatly  expands  and  increases  the  regu- 
latory powers  of  administrative  agencies 
over  the  financial  institutions  of  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  in  an  emergency, 
and  if  so.  what  Is  the  nature  of  it  and 
why  are  we  called  upon  within  the  span 
of  Just  a  few  minutes  time  to  enact  such 
far-reaching  legislation,  admittedly 
emergency  legislation,  because  it  Is  only 
temporary? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  ReaUy.  the  objective  of 
this  particular  bill  Is  to  make  the  penal- 
ties less  severe  and  its  enactment  would 
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be  in  the  Interest  of  a  better  administra- 
tion of  the  banking  laws  and  the  Federal 
home  loan  banking  agency  legislation.,' 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  It  is  now,  the  only 
penalty  that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  has  at  its  disposal  that 
can  be  Imposed  upon  a  wrongdoer  or  a 
Federal  ln8tltutl<m  that  Is  Jeopardizing 
the  safety  or  the  solvency  of  an  Institu- 
tion Is  to  take  away  the  Insurance. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  a  most 
drastic  remedy. 

And,  it  is  thought  that  if  we  were  to 
give  the  power  to  do  certain  things,  be- 
fore they  reach  that  stage,  it  would  be 
more  in  the  Interest  of  a  solvent  Insti- 
tution and  proper  and  e£Qcient  adminis- 
tration, than  to  go  to  the  ultimate  In  the 
beginning  by  saying  that  we  take  this  in- 
surance away  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  that  would 
mean  the  liquidation  of  a  concern.  And, 
of  course,  I  do  not  advocate  that. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  objects,  perhaps 
this  should  be  made  clearer. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  right.  I  am 
seeking  clarification  and  Information  as 
to  the  need  for  acting  on  an  emergency 
basis. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And.  I  believe  the  In- 
stitute will  have  meetings  with  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  ofBcers  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  this  additional  arm  or 
tool  or  weapon  is  necessary,  why  are  we 
dealing  with  It  on  a  temporary  basis? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  wlU  yield 
further,  there  are  other  things  besides 
Just  that  one  thought.  There  are  other 
purposes  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  considered  to  be 
important  legislation  in  that  we  have 
had  adequate  hearings  in  time  to  get  it 
through  this  session  of  Congress,  the  last 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

Therefore,  we  have  recommended,  with 
the  limitation  that  It  will  expire  on  June 
30, 1968.  and  that  gives  you  time  to  com- 
mence in  the  early  part  of  the  next  ses- 
sion and  go  into  every  part  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

And  make  sure  that  we  are  doing  what 
should  be  done  in  prominent  legislation 
for  not  only  the  banks,  but  also  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  insurance  com- 
panies. It  Is  just  out  of  an  abundance  of 
precaution  that  we  have  placed  this  limi- 
tation on  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  ask  one  other 
quesUon?  U  this  is  "must"  legislation, 
why  was  the  bill  not  introduced  before 
September  21,  1966?  It  appears  to  me 
that  It  got  on  the  "must"  list  mighty 
late. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  must 
take  into  consideration  that  the  bill  was 
first  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  8.  3158.  That  was  months  and 
months  ago.  Then  after  it  passed  there 
it  came  over  to  the  House  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  We  took  it  up  as  soon  as  we 
could,  but  we  did  not  have.  In  view  of 
other  pressing  legislation,  the  time  to  go 
into  it  adequately  as  much  as  we  would 
like  to.  and  to  recommend  it  as  per- 
manent legislation  we  felt  that  on  the 
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side  of  caution  we  should  recommend  it 
for  a  limited  length  of  time  so  as  to  give 
us  next  year  time  to  go  into  this  In  the 
way  It  should  be  gone  Into,  and  make 
sure  that  everyone  is  given  a  square  deal 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  ask  one  other 
question?  Has  something  happened  in 
the  last  few  weeks  to  make  this  "must" 
legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  it  has  been  "must" 
all  along  because,  if  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  it  has  been  realized  that  the 
Federal  savings  and  loans  should  not 
have  to  resort  to  the  ultimate  weapon; 
in  other  words,  take  the  insurance  away 
when  they  can  save  many  institutions  if 
they  have  other  weapons  that  they  can 
use  before  they  reach  that  point.  The 
same  way  for  the  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance as  it  relates  to  banks.  And  the 
purpose  of  this  is  to  give  them  the  weap- 
ons that  will  not  take  the  insurance  away 
immediately,  and  not  liquidate  the  in- 
stitution. That  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward saving  the  institution. 

May  I  Just  suggest  why  this  bill  was 
Introduced  like  it  was?  This  is  a  clean 
bill  which  is  exactly  like  the  Senate  bill 
except  the  last  title — except  the  last 
title.  And  that  is  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  into  the 
bill  so  It  will  be  germane.  Otherwise 
It  would  not  be  germane. 

And  the  committee  increased  the  In- 
siu-ance  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Might  I  ask  this  one 
other  question? 

Do  I  understand  that  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  FDIC  proposed  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  I  think  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  proposed  the  first  draft  that 
I  know  of.  but  I  am  sure  that  the  others 
approved  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  there  any  explana- 
tion for  the  failure  to  Introduce  this  bill 
earlier  in  the  session?  I  am  sure  it  must 
have  been  proposed  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  to  the  House  committee  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  introduced  in 
March  by  more  than  one  Member,  sev- 
eral Members  over  here.  This  bill,  as  I 
said,  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
clean  bill  to  present  to  the  House  today. 
And  It  could  be  exactly  the  bill  that  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  in  March,  and 
in  the  Senate  In  March  upon  which  ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate. And  the  only  difference  is  we  added 
the  insxirance  featiu-es  here,  so  as  to  in- 
crease it  and  make  it  germane,  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  Just  in  conclusion  that  the  comments 
I  am  making  now  are  not  Intended  to 
express  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  Just 
could  not  understand  why  such  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  would  be  en- 
acted on  a  temporary  basis  if  there  Is  a 
need  to  provide  additional  tools  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  stated  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  would  think  we  ought  to  be  consid- 
ering permanent  legislation,  and  that  we 


have  had  time  to  have  done  so  since  early 
In  the  year.  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I 
could  not  get  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
as  to  why  we  are  asked  here,  almost 
without  debate,  to  enact  far-reaching 
legislation  of  this  nature.  I  would  like 
to  understand  a  little  more  about  it. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  I  think  it  Is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion Indeed,  as  to  whether  this  is  "must" 
legislation.  When  we  were  in  the  com- 
mittee discussing  this  I  requested  at  the 
time  that  the  Senate  bill  be  referred  to 
our  Subcommittee  on  Supervisory  Ac- 
tivities, and  that  they  be  given  the  ensu- 
ing weeks  to  consider  it  and  report  back 
with  a  bill  on  January  1,  or  as  soon 
as  Congress  reconvenes,  and  one  that 
could  be  taken  up  at  that  particular  time 
The  majority  of  the  conmiittee  dis- 
agreed with  me. 

But  the  only  basis  on  which  this  is 
considered  "must"  legislation  is  because 
a  very  small  percentage  or  very  few  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  or  other  sav- 
ings institutions  are  In  very  serious  diffi- 
culty today  because  of  some  illegal 
practices  that  have  been  committed  by 
them. 

However,  the  remedy  this  particular 
bill  gives,  the  cease  and  desist  order  and 
the  removal  of  directors  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  of  these  particular 
savings  and  loan  institutions  whatsoever. 
In  fact,  I  might  say  to  the  committee 
that  I  have  discussed  this  with  Mr.  John 
E.  Home,  the  very  able  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  for 
whom  I  have  the  very  greatest  respect 
anl  anything  I  say  here  today,  I  would 
not  want  to  be  interpreted  In  any  way 
whatsoever  as  lessening  that  respect  that 
I  have  for  him  one  bit  because  I  think 
he  is  one  of  our  Government's  ablest 
administrators. 

But  Mr.  Home  agreed  with  me  that 
nothing  in  this  bill  is  going  to  help  those 
institutions  one  bit. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  cannot  see 
how  this  is  "must"  legislation  under  any 
circumstances. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  further,  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  is  who  we  are  talking 
about  here  chiefly,  has  the  power— No. 
1 — to  send  in  auditors  or  examiners  if 
they  want  to.  They  do  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  institution  at  a  cost  of  $72 
a  day  to  the  particular  institution. 

They  can  send  an  examiner  in  1  day 
a  year  or  they  can  send  an  examiner  365 
days  a  year  and  breathe  right  down  the 
neck  of  that  particular  institution  if  they 
want  to.  That  is  how  close  they  can 
watch  them. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  any 
illegal  activity  is  easy  to  detect  by  the 
examiners  and  auditors.  So  once  that 
illegal  activity  Is  detected,  they  can  If 
they  want  to,  write  a  letter  to  the  board 
of  directors  in  such  Instances,  and  they 
can  tell  them  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
if  they  do  not  comply  and  shape  up  their 
activities  and  straighten  them  out.  they 
are  going  to  find  themselves  with  their 
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Federal  insurance  8us|)ended.  They  can 
keep  auditors  on  the  Job  to  make  sure 
corrections  are  being  made. 

So  as  far  as  I  know  jhese  practices  are 
not  being  followed. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  i^ere  I  come  from. 
I  know  these  directors  who  serve  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  savings  and  loan 
banks  and  other  baiiking  institutions. 
Certainly,  if  anyone  of  those  directors 
got  a  letter  from  thelliome  Loan  Bank 
Board  or  the  FDIC  saying,  "If  you  do  not 
eliminate  and  terminate  these  practices, 
we  are  going  to  suspen|d  your  insurance," 
you  can  be  sure  that  that  would  be  the 
end  of  those  practices  right  then  and 
there. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  if  they  want 
to,  they  can  go  on  lind  can  actually 
suspend  the  insurance  or  they  can, 
finally,  close  the  inst^tion. 

My  point  is  that 
means  and  the  remi 
now. 

What  the  gentlema: 
very  true,  and  that  is 
a  tremendous  broad 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  to  the  Fed 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board  to 
supervise  in  an  arealiwhich  was  never 
Intended,  and  which  I  think  goes  very, 
very  far  Indeed.  , 

I  would  just  like  to  ball  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  one  bit  of  language 
on  page  3  of  the  bill  where  it  states  the 
basis  of  the  cease  ana  desist  orders.  I 
refer  to  page  3  and  I  read  where  it  says : 

If,  In  the  opinion  of  tl^e  Board,  eui  associa- 
tion is  violating  or  has  violated,  or  the  Board 
has  reasonable  cause  io  believe  that  the 
association  Is  about  to 'violate,  a  law,  rule, 
regulation,  or  charter  or!  Other  condition  Im- 
posed In  writing  by  tl^*  Board  or  written 
agreement  entered  into,  with  the  Board,  or 
Is  engaging  or  has  eng«ged,  or  the  Board 
has  reasonable  cause  to]  believe  that  the  as- 
sociation Is  about  to  engage,  in  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice. 

I  would  Just  point  but  to  the  gentle- 
man— No.  1 — that  we!  are  talking  about 
regulations  that  do  jtiot  exist — regula- 
tions yet  to  be  writte^  of  course. 

No.    2 — what    we 
where  it  says:  "or  o^her  condition  im- 
posed in  writing." 

That  means  a  le 
agreed  on  that.  In 
agency,  as  I  gather, 
and  on  the  basis  of  thiit  particular  letter, 
can  then  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
This  Is  a  tremendously  broad  grant  of 
authority. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  I  Intend 
to  offer  later  which  would  limit  that  au- 
thority. 1 1 

I  should  like  to  matte  a  final  point  in 
conclusion  and  that  la  this:  It  seems  to 
me  a  tragedy  that  we  have  had  so  sud- 
denly to  shift  gears.  I  In  the  period  of 
time  I  have  served  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  6  years,  up  until 
now  I  have  witnessed  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  encoijiraged  and  pushed 
the  Savings  and  Loafn  institutions  into 
a  more  liberal  policy  i  of  lending.  I  can 
recall  Mr.  McMurray  coming  before  our 
committee  and  urgint  us  to  grant  them 
the  authority  to  mike  college  loans, 
urging  us  to  grant  tHem  the  authority 
to  make  land  loans,  itid,  finally,  urging 


>re    saying    here. 


ter.  Everyone  is 
Other  words,  this 
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us  to  grant  them  the  authority  to  make 
chattel  loans. 

Now  all  of  a  sudden,  after  our  savings 
institutions  have  followed  these  liberal 
lending  policies  and  a  very  few  are  in 
difficulty,  we  are  saying  that  we  have 
to  have  these  tremendously  vast  powers 
granted  in  this  bill  as  a  substitute  for 
the  judgment  of  the  management  of 
these  institutions  in  carrying  out  their 
daily  activities. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  raised  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  is  "must"  legislation.  It  is  and 
should  be  characterized  as  must  or  nec- 
essary legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hahvet],  has  disputed  this.  He  has 
sought  to  indicate  that  it  really  is  not 
quite  as  necessary  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, that  it  might  well  be  put  over 
until  the  first  of  the  yesu*.  I  was  in- 
terested in  his  citation  of  conversations 
with  Mr.  Home  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  jdeld, 
I  would  like  to  comment  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  Just  want  to  make 
It  clear  that  Mr.  Home,  Secretary  Fow- 
ler, the  members  of  the  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  and  all  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  have  expressed  in  the  clearest 
terms  what  they  construe  to  be  the  im- 
pelling necessity  of  having  this  legisla- 
tion enacted  this  year. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  Just 
want  to  make  myself  clear.  If  I  left 
the  impression  that  either  one  of  those 
gentlemen  was  willing  to  ccmtinue  this 
over  until  January  1,  then  I  was  wrong. 
I  never  Intended  to  leave  that  impression 
whatsoever.  All  of  them  that  I  have 
discussed  this  issue  with  would  like  to 
see  the  bill  enacted  now. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  did,  and  quite  accurately, 
state  that  Mr.  Horn  pointed  out  that  per- 
haps the  legislation  would  not  correct 
the  half  dozen  extremely  critical  cases — 
very,  very  serious  cases — with  which  his 
board  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  testified — t.nd  I  think  this  is  Im- 
portant— that  this  legislation  offers  new 
tools,  the  use  of  which  will,  in  his  judg- 
ment, prevent  financial  institutions  over 
which  he  has  jiu-isdiction  from  falling 
into  the  kind  of  situation  which  does 
Jeopardize  deposits  and  the  savings  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  citizens. 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  in  the  closing  days  of  this  ses- 
sion we  are  called  upon  to  pass  «ner- 
gency-type  legislation.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  passed  legislation  in  this  same 
field  that  will  expire  on  August  1,  1968. 
Now  we  are  passing  far-reaching  legis- 
lation that  vest  broad  new  controls  in 
administrative   agencies.     But    we   are 


asked  to  do  it  on  a  temporary  basis.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  if  these  new  pow- 
ers are  desirable,  they  are  granted  only 
temporarily. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  merely  wish  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey],  suggested  that 
the  bill  would  take  care. of  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  I  will  admit  that  in  a 
private  enterprise  system  there  are  al- 
ways a  few  in  any  class  group  that  have 
problems,  and  some  savings  and  loan 
institutions  have  problems.  But  there 
are  lots  of  banks  that  have  problems. 
The  number  of  banks  is  several  dozen 
times  greater  than  the  number  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  but  their  as- 
sets are  smaller. 

There  are  problems  both  in  banks  and 
in  savings  and  loan  Institutions  which 
we  believe  this  bill  will  help  to  correct. 
It  is  not  aimed  at  either  one  in  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  name  any  institutions,  but 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  rea- 
son this  Is  emergency  legislation  or 
"must"  legislation  now  Is  that  there  is 
a  critical  situation  in  some  institutions? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  example.  The  hoodlums  are 
going  into  all  financial  instituticms  as 
quickly  and  rapidly  as  they  can.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  have  gotten  Into  both  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  and  banks. 
The  regulatory  agencies  are  unable  to 
cope  with  some  of  them  under  existing 
authority.  This  is  to  give  them  addi- 
tional authority. 

Mr.  RHOIMS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  part  of 
the  bill  which  frightens  me  more  than 
any  other  parts  is  that  concerning  the 
removal  of  an  officer  or  director.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  reputation  of  an  in- 
dividual here. 

I  read  from  the  committee  report  to 
illustrate  the  rather  summary  proceed- 
ing under  which  an  officer  or  official 
could  be  removed.  On  page  5.  it  is 
stated: 

The  bill  also  provides  for  removal  of  an 
officer  or  directs  for  violation  of  law.  rule, 
or  regulation,  for  a  final  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  for  engaging  or  participating  In  any 
unsafe  or  unsoxind  practice  or  for  breach  of 
bis  fiduciary  duty. 

I  point  out  the  fact  that  the  things 
for  which  an  officer  may  be  removed  are 
ordinarily  things  which  a  court  of  law 
would  determine,  not  an  administrative 
board. 

If  I  understand  the  bill  correctly,  it 
would  give  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  the  authority  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary determination  on  any  act  which 
might  add  up  to  any  of  the  enumerated 
malfeasances  or  misfeasances  and 
thereby  to  r«nove  an  officer. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  not  necessary. 
The  bill  itself  would  provide  for  cease- 
and-desist  orders,  in  the  event  that  there 
were  a  condition  in  the  bank  or  savings 
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and  loan  association  which  might  be 
unsafe  for  the  d^xjaitors. 

I  dare  say  that  if  a  cease-and-desist 
order  were  violated  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  removing  an  officer. 
They  would  imdoubtedly  immediately 
remove  the  insurance,  as  they  shoxild,  in 
the  event  of  violation  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  order. 

To  me  this  will  give  a  board — and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  Mr.  Home  is  as  fine  a  public  servant 
as  we  have  in  the  Government  today — 
power  of  life  and  death  over  an  individ- 
ual's reputation.  This  power  is  ordi- 
narily reserved  to  a  court  of  law.  I  think 
it  should  be. 

Mr.  JONAS.    That  is  correct. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  I  would 
say  I  expect  what  they  are  getting  at 
here  is  the  authority  to  remove  an  entire 
board.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
voke these  extraordinary  powers  to  get 
rid  of  one  director.  I  believe  a  reporting 
of  the  sitiiation  to  the  board  and  the  offi- 
cials would  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
man  by  the  board  itself. 

I  can  see  that  if  an  entire  board  were 
guUty  of  violating  the  law  or  a  final 
cease-and-desist  order,  they  might  need 
to  remove  the  entire  board. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Certainly 
under  the  laws  of  every  State  and  under 
the  banking  laws  of  the  United  States 
there  is  ample  remedy  for  putting  an  in- 
stitution into  receivership  or  some  other 
type  of  supervision,  by  a  competent 
court  of  law,  if  a  whole  board  goes  bad. 
There  would  not  be  any  doubt  as  to  what 
they  could  do,  and  they  have  the  law 
under  wliich  to  do  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  genOeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Since  1933  the  Ftederal 
Reserve  Board  has  had  the  power  to  re- 
move officers  and  directors  of  national 
banks  and  of  State-chartered  member 
banks,  for  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  one  has  ever  com- 
plained about  any  wrongful  acts  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  doing  that.  It 
has  beoi  done  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  understand  that,  but 
that  authority  has  not  previously  been 
given  to  these  other  regulatory  agencies 
and  we  now  are  asked  to  do  It  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  That  is  what  mystifies  me. 
If  there  is  a  great  need  for  this  kind  of 
legislation,  it  ought  to  be  permanent. 

»£r.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlD  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  in  far-reaching  legislation  such  as 
this  the  Congress  should  take  time  rather 
than  pass  it  quickly  and  hurriedly?  They 
diould  take  time  such  as  18  months  to 
make  sure  it  is  needed  and  that  the  pro- 
visions are  carefully  guarded  with  limita- 
tions and  restrictions,  as  they  should  be. 
rather  than  quickly  going  into  the  pas- 
sage of  permanent  legislation? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  agree,  and 
since    this    was   "must"   legislation,   I 


thought  we  should  have  considered  it  over 
a  long  period  of  months  this  year  rather 
than  liave  it  suddenly  come  up  here  after 
having  been  introduced  Just  a  few  days 
ago.  

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  legislation  has 
had  long  and  serious  consideration.  The 
chairman  of  our  House  committee  in- 
troduced the  bill,  HJl.  14159.  on  March 
30,  1966,  1  day  after  S.  3158  was  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body.  Except  for  the 
changes  which  the  chairman  has  already 
Indicated  we  in  our  ccHnmittee  on  this 
side  made,  the  bills  are  identical  as  in- 
troduced in  both  Houses.  Let  me  point 
out  to  you,  as  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Harvey]  indicated,  that  there 
was  some  language  here  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  Board  or  supervisory 
authority  could  go  in  and  issue  a  writing, 
or  a  letter  as  a  result  of  which  they  could 
issue  a  cease-and-desist  order  or  even  a 
liquidation  order. 

The  language  as  in  the  bill  now  I 
must  admit  does  lend  itself  to  that  inter- 
pretation. But  the  agencies  agree  that 
that  is  not  what  they  meant.  They  sent 
up  language  which  we  intend  to  intro- 
duce as  a  further  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  will  show  this  does  not  give  them 
unilateral  power  to  do  anything  but  it 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  institution 
to  be  supervised  has  agreed  upon  this 
in  advance. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  immediacy  and 
the  urgency  of  this  legislation,  let  me 
quote  to  you  from  the  hearing  record 
on  p>age  78  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  UJ3.  Senate  in  the  89th  Congress, 
2d  session,  wlilch  stuos  up  the  situation 
very  nicely  and  clearly.  This  is  the  com- 
missioner of  the  State  savings  and  loan 
associations  of  the  State  of  California. 
He  says: 

We  recognize  that  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  haa  the  present  authority  to 
cancel  the  Insurance  of  accounts  of  any  In- 
sured State-licensed  association.  But  this 
authority  Is  too  rl^d  and  too  harsh  a  remedy 
to  be  applied  In  the  many  cases  where  cor- 
rective action  may  be  required  In  order  to 
assure  compliance  with  Federal  statutes  and 
regulations.  Termination  of  Insurance  of  ac- 
counts Is,  In  effect,  a  death  sentence  to  an 
Insured  association. 

The  vmneceaaary  death  of  a  multl-mlUlon- 
doUar  savings  Institution  Is  not  a  rational 
objective  for  supervisory  authorities.  Rather 
It  is  necessary  that  there  be  preventive  and 
corrective  powers  which  match  up  with  the 
seriousness  of  any  Illegal  and  unsafe  prac- 
tices. 

Not  only  Is  there  a  need  for  man  flexible 
and  more  apprc^rlate  remedies,  but  there 
Is  also  a  great  need  for  prompt  acUon. 

We  are  giving  you  the  prompt  action 
that  the  interest  he  demands  requires. 
We  are  not  giving  it  to  him  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Rather  we  say  here,  let  us 
see  how  it  works  out  and  we  will  look  at 
this  between  now  and  June  30,  1968,  and 
come  before  the  House.  This  is  «^at, 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  in  the  new 
changes  and  drastic  powers,  it  has 
worked  out  to,  good  or  bad  as  the  case 
may  be.  and  this  is  how  they  should  be 
modified. 


Mr.  JONAS.  With  $450  billion  in- 
volved we  should  all  be  careful. 

Mr.  MULTER.  We  are  trying  to  be 
careful.  That  is  why  we  have  written 
arovind  and  into  the  bill  these  vtulous 
additional  restrictions  and  limitations. 
One  important  one,  incidentally,  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  court  review, 
is  we  do  provide  for  it  in  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  and  the  right  to  liquidate, 
not  on  the  old  rule  of  a  little  bit  of  evi- 
dence to  sustain  what  the  agency  did, 
but  we  wrote  in  her6  that  it  must  be 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  evidence  when 
the  court  reviews  it,  and  if  they  find  a 
good  case  is  made  out  against  the  officer 
or  the  institution,  then  they  can  act.  But 
that  must  t>e  done  before  it  sustains  what 
the  Board  has  done. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.  R.  17899 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  RejtreseiUativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thta 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial  Institu- 
tions Supervisory  Act  of  1966". 
mXiK  I — paovisioNs  bklating  to  thk  wtdzim. 

HOMK    LOAN    BANK    BOARD    AND    THE    rEDERAL 
SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    INSXTRANCE    COEPORATION 

Sic.  101.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  1464(d) )  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  (1)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force this  section  and  rules  and  regulations 
made  hereunder.  In  the  enforcement  of  any 
provision  of  this  section  or  rules  %nd  regu- 
lations made  hereunder,  or  any  other  law  or 
regulation,  or  in  any  other  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  to  which  it  is  a  party  or  In  which 
it  Is  Interested,  and  in  the  administration 
of  conservatorships  and  receiverships,  the 
Board  Is  authorized  to  act  in  its  own  name 
and  through  its  own  attorneys.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein,  the  Board  shall 
be  subject  to  suit  (other  than  suits  on 
claims  for  money  damages)  by  any  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association  or  director  or 
officer  thereof  with  respect  to  any  matter 
under  this  section  or  any  other  applicable 
law,  or  rules  or  regulations  thereunder.  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  home  office  of  the 
association  U  located,  or  In  the  United  Sutes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Board  may  be  served  with  process  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Rules 
Of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(2)  (A)  If ,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  an 
association  is  violating  or  haa  violated,  or 
the  Board  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  association  Is  about  to  violate,  a 
law,  rule,  regulation,  or  charter  or  other 
condition  Imposed  in  writing  by  the  Board 
or  written  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Board,  or  Is  engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the 
Board  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  association  is  about  to  engage,  in  an  un- 
safe or  unsound  practice,  the  Board  may  Is- 
sue and  serve  upon  the  association  a  notice 
of  charges  in  respect  thereof.  The  notice 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  alleged  violation  or  viola- 
tions or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or 
practices,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at 
which  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine 
whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  there- 
from should  issue  against  the  association. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sU- 
ty  days  after  service  of  such  notice  unless  an 
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earUer  or  a  later  date  is  stt  by  the  Board  at 
tlje  request  of  the  association.  Unless  the 
gsoclation  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative,  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  issuance  of 
the  cease-and-desist  order.  In  the  event  of 
}ucb  consent,  or  if  upon  lihe  record  made  at 
any  such  hearing  the  Board  shall  find  that 
any  violation  or  unaafe  of  unsound  practice 
specified  In  the  notice  of  charges  has  been 
established,  the  Board  m|iy  issue  and  serve 
upon  the  association  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  such  vlcjlation  or  practice. 
Such  order  may,  by  provisions  which  may  be 
mandatory  or  otherwise,  require  the  associa- 
aon  and  its  directors,  officers,  employees,  and 
agents  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  same, 
and,  further,  to  take  affirmative  action  to  cor- 
lect  the  conditions  resulting  from  any  such 
violation  or  practice. 

"(B)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  e:<9lration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  of  such  iorder  upon  the  as- 
sociation concerned  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order  Isaued  upon  consent, 
which  shall  become  effefotive  at  the  time 
specified  therein) ,  and  sbiUl  remain  effective 
and  enforceable,  except  to  such  extent  as  it 
Is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside 
by  action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(3)  (A)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  violation  or  threatened  vio- 
lation or  the  unsafe  or  \iiisound  practice  or 
practices,  specified  in  thf  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  association  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  or  the 
continuation  thereof.  Is  Ukely  to  cause  in- 
solvency (as  defined  in  p^graph  (6)  (A)  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  or  substantial  dissipation 
of  assets  or  earnings  of  the  association,  or 
Is  likely  to  otherwise  serlbusly  prejudice  the 
Interests  of  Its  savings  account  holders,  the 
Board  may  issue  a  temporary  order  requiring 
the  association  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
such  violation  or  practice.  Such  order  shall 
become  effective  upon  seiMce  upon  the  asso- 
ciation and,  unless  set  aside,  limited,  or  sus- 
pended by  a  court  in  proceedings  authorized 
by  subparagraph  (B)  bt  this  paragraph, 
shall  remain  effective  anA  enforceable  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  Uhe  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  such  notlce^^  and 
until  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss 
the  charges  specified  in  ^uch  notice  or,  if  a 
cease-and-desist  order  Is  Issued  against  the 
association,  until  the  effective  date  of  any 
such  order. 

"(B)  Within  ten  days  ifter  the  association 
concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  Dhe  association  may 
Vply  to  the  United  Staties  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  association  Is  located,  or  the  United 
States  DUtrlct  Court  foP  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  an  injundtlon  setting  aside, 
limiting,  or  suspending  the  enforcement, 
operation,  or  effectiveness  of  such  order 
pending  the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  association  under  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  U)  issue  such  in  junc- 
tion. I 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  vlqfettlon  or  threatened 
violation  of,  or  failure  tto  obey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  Vtxe  Board  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court,  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  is  located,  for  an  Injunction 
to  enforce  such  order,  ajid,  if  the  court  shall 
determine  that  there  ha<  been  such  violation 
or  threatened  violation  or  failure  to  obey, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  issue  such 
injunction. 

"(4)  (A)  Whenever,  iA  the  opinion  of  the 
Bo^,  any  director  or  pfBcer  of  an  associa- 
tion has  ccMnmltted  aay  violation  of  law, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  becoqie  final,  or  has  en- 
gaged or  participated  la  any  unaafe  or  un- 


sound practice  in  connection  with  the 
elation,  or  has  committed  or  engaged  in  any 
act,  omission,  or  practice  which  constitutes 
a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  officer,  and  the  Board  determines  that  the 
association  haa  suffered  or  will  probably 
suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age Or  that  the  interests  of  its  savings  ac 
count  holders  could  be  seriously  prejudiced 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  vio- 
lation or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
is  one  Involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  such  director  or  officer,  the  Board  may 
serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  a  written 
notice  of  Its  Intention  to  remove  him  frcMn 
office. 

"(B)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  associa- 
tion, by  conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to 
another  savings  and  loan  association  or  other 
business  institution  which  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  smd  unfit- 
ness to  continue  as  a  director  or  officer,  and, 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  any 
other  person  participating  In  the  conduct  ot 
the  affairs  of  an  association,  by  conduct  or 
practice  vrtth  respect  to  such  association  or 
other  savings  and  loan  association  or  oth«' 
business  institution  which  resxilted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness to  participate  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  such  association,  the  Board  may 
serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  cw  other 
person  a  written  notice  of  its  intention  to 
remove  him  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  his 
further  participation  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  association. 

"(C)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer  of 
an  association  or  any  other  person  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Board  may.  If  it  deems  it  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  association  or 
the  Interests  of  its  savings  account  holders, 
by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  sus- 
l>end  him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  htm 
from  further  participation  in  any  manner  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 
Such  suspension  and/or  prohibition  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  service  of  such  notice 
and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court  In  proceedings 
authorized  by  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph, shall  remain  in  effect  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  served  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragratph  and 
untu  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss 
the  charges  specified  in  such  notice,  or,  if  an 
order  of  removal  and/or  prohibition  is  issued 
against  the  director  or  officer  or  other  per- 
son, until  the  rflectlve  date  of  any  such 
order.  Copies  of  any  such  notice  shall  also 
be  served  upon  the  association  of  which  he 
is  a  director  or  officer  or  In  the  conduct  of 
whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

"(D)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
direcUM',  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affsUrs  of  an  association,  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting 
grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be  held  thereon. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  tt"*"  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  notice, 
unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  (1)  such  director,  offi- 
cer, or  other  person,  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  or  (U)  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Unless  such  director,  ofBcer, 
or  other  person  shall  appear  at  the  hearing 
In  person  or  by  a  duly  authorized  representa- 
tive, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented 
to  the  Issuance  of  an  order  of  such  ronoval 
and/or  prohibition.  In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  If  upon  the  record  made  at  any 
such  hearing  the  Board  shall  find  that  any 
of  the  grounds  specified  in  such  notice  has 


been  established,  the  Board  may  Issue  such 
orders  of  suspension  or  removsd  from  office, 
and/or  prohibition  from  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association,  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such  order 
shall  become  effective  at  the  expiration  at- 
thirty  days  after  service  upon  such  assocla-  . 
tlon  and  the  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
concerned  (except  In  the  case  of  an  order 
Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall  bec<»ne 
effective  at  the  time  specified  therein) .  Such 
ordtt  shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable 
except  to  such  extent  as  it  Is  stayed,  modi- 
fied, terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action  of 
the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(E)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and/or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  the  afffdrs  of  an  asso- 
ciation under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph, such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
may  ajqjly  to  the  United  States  district  covut 
for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  home 
office  of  the  association  Is  located,  or  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of  such  susp>enslon 
and/or  prohibition  pending  the  completion 
at  the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant 
to  the  notice  served  upon  such  director,  offi- 
cer, or  other  person  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspen- 
sion and/or  prohibition. 

"(5)  (A)   Whenever  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  association,  or  other  person  pcoticlpat- 
Ing  in   the   conduct  of  the  affairs   of   such 
association.  Is  charged  In  any  information. 
Indictment,   or  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  Attorney,  with  the  commission 
of  or  participation  In  a  felony  involving  dis- 
h<mesty  or  breach  of  trust,  the  Board  may, 
by  written  notice  served  up<Mi  such  director, 
crfBoer,  or  other  person,  suspend  him  from 
crfBce  and/or  prohibit  him  from  further  par- 
ticipation in  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  association.    A  copy  of  such 
notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  associa- 
tion.    Such  suspension  and/or  prohibition 
shall  rem&in  In  effect  until  such  information. 
Indictment,  or  complaint  is  finally  disposed 
<a  or  until  terminated  by  the  Board.    In  the 
event  that  a  judgment  of  convlctlcm  with 
reep)ect  to  such  offense  is  entered  against 
such  director,  offloer,  or  other  person,  and  at 
such  time  as  such  judgment  is  not  subject 
to  further  appellate  review,  the  Board  may 
Issue  imd  serve  upon  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  an  order  removing  him  from 
office  8tnd/or  prohibiting  him  from  further 
participation  in  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  association  ezc^t  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board.     A  copy  of  such 
order  shall  be  served  upon  such  association, 
whereupon  such  dlrectci  or  officer  shall  cease 
to  be  a  director  or  ofllcer  of  such  association. 
A  finding  of  not  gxillty  or  other  disposition 
of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude  the  Board 
from    thereafter    Instituting   proceedings   to 
remove  such  director,  officer,  or  other  penon 
from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  further  partici- 
pation in  association  affairs,  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph  (A)    or   (B)    of  paragraph   (4)    of 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  sus- 
pension of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  (d).  there  shall  be  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  association  less  than 
a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  In  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  in  and  be  exercis- 
able by  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board 
and  not  so  suspended,  untU  such  time  as 
there  shaU  be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of 
directors.  In  the  event  aU  of  the  directors 
of  an  association  are  suspended  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  (d),  the  Board  shall  appoint 
persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  directors  In 
their  place  and  stead  pending  the  termina- 
tion of  such  suspensions,  or  until  such  time 
as  thoee  who  have  been  suspended  cease  to 
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be  directors   of   tbe   aasocUUon  uid   their 
tespecttve  succeaeors  take  office. 

"(6)  (A)  The  grounds  Tor  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  association 
•hall  be  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (I) 
Insolvency  In  that  the  assets  of  the  associa- 
tion are  less  than  Its  obligations  to  Its  credi- 
tors and  others.  Including  Its  memsers;  (11) 
substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings 
due  to  any  violation  or  violations  of  law, 
rules,  or  regulations,  or  to  any  unsafe  or  un- 
■ound  practice  or  practices;  (111)  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  condition  to  transact  business; 
(Iv)  willful  violation  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  become  final;  (v)  conceal- 
ment of  books,  papers,  records,  or  assets  of 
the  association  or  refusal  to  submit  books, 
papers,  records,  or  affairs  of  the  association 
for  Inspection  to  any  examiner  or  to  any  law- 
ful agent  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  have 
exclusive  power  and  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a 
conservator  or  receiver.  If,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  a  ground  for  the  appointment  of  a 
conservator  or  receiver  as  herein  provided 
exists,  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint  ex 
parte  and  without  notice  a  conservator  or 
receiver  for  the  association.  In  the  event  of 
such  appointment,  the  association  may, 
within  thirty  days  thereafter,  bring  im  action 
in  the  United  States  district  court  fcr  the  Ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  home  office  of 
such  association  Is  located,  or  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  an  order  requiring  the  Board  to 
remove  such  conservator  or  receiver,  and  the 
court  shall  upon  the  merits  dismiss  such  ac- 
tion or  direct  the  Board  to  remove  such  con- 
servator or  receiver.  Such  proceedings  shall 
be  given  precedence  over  other  cases  pending 
In  such  courts  and  shall  be  In  every  way  expe- 
dited. Upon  the  conunencement  of  such  an 
action,  the  court  having  jiirisdlctlon  of  any 
other  action  or  proceeding  authorized  under 
this  subsection  to  which  the  association  is  a 
party  shall  stay  such  action  or  prtxseedlng 
during  the  pendency  of  the  action  for  removal 
of  the  conservator  or  receiver. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  foregoliig  provi- 
sions, the  Board  may,  without  any  require- 
ment of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  action, 
appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  as- 
sociation In  the  event  that  (1)  the  associa- 
tion, by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  or 
at  its  members,  consents  to  such  appoint- 
ment, or  (11)  the  association  is  removed  from 
membership  In  any  Federal  home  loan  bank, 
or  Its  status  as  an  Institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  Is  termi- 
nated. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  no  court  may  take  any  action  for 
or  toward  the  removal  of  any  conservator  or 
receiver,  or.  except  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Board,  restrain  or  affect  the  exercise  of  pow- 
ers or  functions  of  a  conservator  or  receiver. 

"(D)  A  conservator  shall  have  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  members,  the  directors,  and  tbe 
officers  of  the  association  and  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  the  association  In  its  own 
name  or  to  conserve  Its  assets  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  shall  appoint  only  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as 
receiver  for  an  association,  and  said  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  power  to  buy  at  Its  own  sale 
as  receiver,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  may,  without  any  requirement  of 
aotlce.  hearing,  or  other  action,  replace  a 
conservator  with  another  conservator  or  with 
a  receiver,  but  any  such  replacement  shall 
not  affect  any  right  which  the  association 
may  have  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  tbe 
original  appointment,  except  that  any  re- 
moval under  this  paragraph  (6)  shall  be  re- 
moval of  the  conservator  or  recialver  In  office 
at  the  time  of  such  removal. 

"(7)  (A)  Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this 
■QbeecUon  (d)  shaU  be  held  in  the  Federal 
Judietal  district  or  In  the  territory  In  which 
tti«  home  office  of  the  association  Is  located 


vmless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents to  another  place,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  but  such 
hearing  shall  be  private,  imless  a  public  hear- 
ing is  agreed  to  by  the  party  afforded  the 
hearing  and  by  the  Board.  After  such  hear- 
ing, and  within  ninety  days  after  the  Board 
has  notified  the  parties  that  the  case  has 
been  submitted  to  it  for  final  decision,  the 
Board  shall  render  its  decision  (which  shall 
Include  findings  of  fact  upon  which  Its  de- 
cision is  predicated)  and  shall  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  each  party  to  the 
proceeding  an  order  or  orders  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Judicial 
review  of  any  such  order  shall  be  exclusively 
as  provided  In  this  paragraph  (7).  Unless  a 
petition  for  review  Is  timely  filed  In  a  court 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  as  herein- 
after provided  In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  and  thereafter  until  the  record 
in  the  proceeding  has  been  filed  as  so  pro- 
vided, the  Board  may  at  any  time,  upon  such 
notice  and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem 
proper,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Board  may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
any  such  order  with  permission  of  the  court. 

"(B)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under  this 
subsection  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of 
the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  (other 
than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
association  or  the  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  an  order  Issued  under 
paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  this  subsection) ,  by  fil- 
ing In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  home 
office  of  the  association  Is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the 
Board  be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Board,  and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  In  the  proceeding,  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition,  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall 
except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of 
said  subparagraph  (A)  be  exclusive,  to  af- 
firm, modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  the  order  of  the  Board.  Review 
of  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided 
In  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be 
final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  cer- 
tiorari as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(C)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
any  order  Issued  by  the  Board. 

"(8)  The  Board  may  In  Its  discretion  ap- 
ply to  the  United  States  district  court,  or 
the  United  States  court  of  any  territory, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home 
office  of  the  association  is  located,  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  effective  and  outstand- 
ing notice  or  order  Issued  by  the  Board  under 
this  subsection  (d),  and  such  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and 
require  compliance  therewith;  but  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  subsection  no 
co\irt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by 
Injunction  or  otherwise  the  Issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  this 
subsection,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend, 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or 
order.  Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any 
proceeding  instituted  under  this  subsection 
by  an  association  or  a  director  or  officer 
thereof,  may  allow  to  any  such  party  avuSi 


reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys'  fees  at 
It  deems  Just  and  proper;  and  such  expenses 
and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  association  or 
from  Its  assets. 

"(9)  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection, 
the  Board  or  any  member  thereof  or  a  deslg- 
nated  representative  of  the  Board,  Including 
any  person  designated  to  conduct  any  hear- 
ing under  this  subsection,  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and  to 
Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas  and 
subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Board  Is  em- 
powered to  make  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  any  such  proceedings.  The  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
docimients  provided  for  In  this  paragraph 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  any  State 
or  In  any  territory  at  any  designated  place 
where  such  proceeding  is  being  conducted 
Any  party  to  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
section may  apply  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Ju- 
dlclxd  district  or  the  United  States  court  in 
any  territory  In  which  such  proceeding  is 
being  conducted  or  where  the  witness  resides 
or  carries  on  business,  for  enforcement  oJ 
any  subpena  or  subpena  duces  tecum  issued 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith.  Wit- 
nesses subpenaed  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  or 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  In  connection  with  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  nonadmlnlstra- 
tlve  expenses. 

"(10)  Any  service  required  or  authorized 
to  be  made  by  the  Board  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  made  by  registered  mall,  or  in 
such  other  manner  reasonably  calculated  to 
give  actual  notice  as  the  Board  may  by  reg- 
ulation or  otherwise  provide. 

"(11)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  make 
niles  and  regulations  for  the  reorganization, 
consolidation,  liquidation,  and  dissolution  of 
associations,  for  the  merger  of  associations 
with  other  Institutions  the  accounts  of  wliich 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  for  associations  In 
conservatorship  and  receivership,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  conservatorships  and  receiver- 
ships; and  the  Board  may,  by  regulation  or 
otherwise,  provide  for  the  exercise  of  func- 
tions by  members,  directors,  or  officers  of  an 
association  during  conservatorship  and  re- 
ceivership. 

"(12)  (A)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former 
director  or  officer,  of  an  association,  or  an; 
other  person,  against  whc»n  there  is  out- 
standing and  effective  any  notice  or  order 
(which  Is  an  order  which  has  become  final) 
served  upon  such  direotor.  officer,  or  other 
person  under  paragraph  (4)(C).  (4)(D),or 
(6)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and  who  (1)  par- 
ticipates In  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  association,  or  directly  or 
Indirectly  solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers  or 
attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to 
vote  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations 
In  respect  of  any  voting  rights  In  such  asso- 
ciation, or  (11)  without  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  Board,  votes  for  a  director  or 
serves  or  acts  as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  any  Institution  the  accounts  of  which  are 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  shall  upon  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(B)  Except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  no  person  shall  serve  as 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  associa- 
tion who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  Is  here- 
after convicted,  of  a  criminal  offense  Involv- 
ing dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust.  For 
each  willful  violation  of  this  prohibition,  the 
association  Involved  shall  be  subject  to  s 
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penalty  of  not  more  than  klOO  for  each  day 
this  prohibition  Is  violate  i;  which  the  Board 
niay  recover  by  suit  or  otherwise  for  Its  own 
me. 

"(C)  Whenever  a  cons'trvator  or  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Board  demands  possession 
of  the  property,  business,  and  assests  of  any 
association,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  refusal 
by  any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  association  to  comply  with  the  demand 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fitte  of  not  more  than 
♦5,000  or  imprisonment  fori  Dot  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  i 

"(13)  (A)  As  used Inthii subsection— 

"(1)  The  terms  'cease-iand-deelst  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which 
has  become  final"  mean  b  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  an  order,  issued  by  the  Board  with 
the  consent  of  the  association  or  the  director 
or  officer  or  other  person  concerned,  or  with 
respect  to  which  no  petition  for  review  of 
the  action  of  the  Board  has  been  filed  and 
perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals  as  sfjeclfled  In 
paragraph  (7)  (B)  of  this  »nbeectlon.  or  with 
respect  to  which  the  acti6n  of  the  court  in 
which  said  petition  Is  so  filed  Is  not  subject 
to  further  reviews  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  In  proceedings  provided 
fat  In  said  paragraph,  oi  an  order  issued 
under  paragraph   (5)  (A)   W  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  term  'territory'  Includes  the 
(Jommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurl8dlctl<>n  of  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  As  used  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'vloIatl<^a'  Includes  with- 
out limitation  any  action  tulone  or  with  an- 
other or  others)  for  or  towird  causing,  bring- 
ing about,  participating  In,  counseling,  or 
aiding  or  abetting  a  vlolatllon. 

"(14)  As  used  In  this  subjection,  the  terms 
Tederal  savings  and  loaij  association'  and 
association'  shall  Includ^  any  institution 
with  respect  to  which  tbe  Federal  Home 
Uian  Bank  Board  now  or  ihereaf  ter  has  any 
statutory  power  of  examination  or  supervl- 
sKm  under  any  Act  or  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress  other  than  this]  Act,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  ^d  the  National 
Housing  Act.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  para- 
graph (14),  references  In  this  subsection  to 
directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents,  or 
to  former  directors  or  offic^js,  of  associations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  refeiences  respectively 
to  directors,  officers,  emplctyees,  and  agents, 
or  to  former  directors  or  ofllcers,  of  such  In- 
stitutions, references  therftn  to  savings  ac- 
count holders  and  to  members  of  associations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  holders 
of  withdrawable  accounts!  In  such  institu- 
tions, and  references  thei|eln  to  boards  of 
directors  of  associations  shaOl  be  deemed  to  be 
references  to  boards  of  directors  or  other  gov- 
erning boards  of  such  institutions.  Said 
Board  shall  have  power  by|  regulation  to  de- 
fine, for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (14), 
terms  xised  or  referred  to  Inithe  sentence  next 
preceding  and  other  terms  j  used  In  this  sub- 
netlon.  i 

"(15)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
u  amended  by  the  amendniant  by  which  this 
•entence  Is  added,  shall  dot  be  applicable 
to  or  with  respect  to  any  firoceedlng  for  the 
appointment  of  a  conseryator  or  receiver 
pending  immediately  prlo»  to  the  effecUve 
flate  of  said  amendment  oj-  any  conservator 
or  receiver  appointed  as  a  rteult  of  such  pro- 
i^edlng,  or  to  or  with  respfect  to  any  super- 
visory representative  in  charge,  conservator, 
or  receiver  In  officer  immediately  prior  to  said 
•late,  or  any  successor  of  any  of  the  same,  or 
to  the  appointment  of  any  such  successOT, 
ttd  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  In 
effset  Immediately  prior  to  Bald  date  shall  be 
and  remain  applicable  to  i  Ul  of  the  fore- 
Ptng."  I 

Sac.  loa.  Section  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
a«Aot  (12  U.8.C.  1730)  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  407.  Tkkmination  or  Insxtxamcx  a»id 
Entobcexsnt  Phovisions. — 

"(a)  Voluntary  TsaMiNATioit  of  atBCT- 
ANCE. — ^Any  insured  Institution  other  than  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  may 
terminate  its  status  as  an  insiired  institu- 
tion by  written  notice  to  the  Corporation 
specifying  a  date  for  such  termination. 

"(b)  Ikvolttntabt  termination  of  Drana- 
akcb;  NOTiCB  AND  HZARiMG. — (1)  Whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any  insured 
institution  has  violated  Its  duty  as  such  or  is 
engaging  or  has  engaged  In  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  In  conducting  the  btisiness  of 
such  Institution,  or  Is  In  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound condition  to  continue  operations  as  an 
Insured  Institution,  or  Is  violating  or  has 
violated  an  appUcable  law,  rule,  regulation,  or 
OTXier,  or  any  condition  Imposed  In  writing 
by  the  Corporation  or  any  written  agreement 
entered  Into  with  the  Corporation,  including 
any  agreement  entered  into  under  section  403 
of  this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  serve  upon 
the  Institution  a  statement  with  respect  to 
such  violations  or  practices  ot  conditions  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  correction  there- 
of, and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  statement 
to  the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority. 

"(2)  Unless  such  correction  shall  be  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
service  of  such  statement,  or  such  shorter 
period  of  not  less  than  twenty  days  after  such 
service  as  (A)  the  Corporation  shall  require 
In  any  case  where  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  its  Insurance  risk  with  respect  to 
such  institution  could  be  unduly  Jeopardized 
by  further  delay  in  the  correction  of  such 
violations  or  practices  or  conditions,  or  (B) 
the  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority 
shall  require,  or  unless  within  such  time  the 
Corporation  shall  have  received  acceptable 
assurances  that  such  correction  will  be  made 
within  a  time  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  Corporation,  or  In  the  event  such  as- 
surances are  submitted  to  and  accepted  by 
the  CorporaUon  but  are  not  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  their  terms,  the  Corporation 
may.  If  it  shall  determine  to  proceed  further, 
issue  and  serve  upon  the  institution  written 
notice  of  Intention  to  terminate  the  status  of 
the  Institution  as  an  insured  institution. 

"  (3 )  Such  notice  shaU  contain  a  sUtement 
of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged  violation 
or  vlolaUons  or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice or  practices  or  condition,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  for  a  hearing  thereon.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier 
than  thirty  days  after  service  of  such  noUce. 
Unless  the  InsUtuUon  shall  appear  at  the 
hearing  by  a  duly  authorized  representaUve, 
it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the 
termination  of  Its  status  as  an  Insured  in- 
stitution. In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  If 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  violation 
or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  condition 
specified  In  such  notice  has  been  established 
and  has  not  been  corrected  within  the  time 
above  prescribed  in  which  to  make  correction, 
the  Corporation  may  issue  and  serve  upon 
the  Institution  an  order  terminating  the 
status  of  the  Institution  as  an  insured  in- 
stitution; but  any  such  order  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  It  is  an  order  which  has 
become  final  (except  in  the  case  of  an  order 
of  termination  issued  upon  consent,  which 
ShaU  become  effective  at  the  Ome  specified 
therein). 

"(c)  Date  of  termination  or  insttred 
STATtJs. — ^The  effective  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  an  institution's  status  as  an  Insured 
institution  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  the  date  specified  for 
such  termination  In  the  notice  by  the  institu- 
tion to  the  Corporation  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  the  date  upon 
which  an  order  of  termination  issued  under 
subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  section  becomes  ef- 
fective. The  Corporation  may  from  time  to 
time  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  ter- 


mination of  an  Institution's  status  as  »n  in- 
sured Institution  at  any  time  before  such  ter- 
mination has  become  effective,  but  In  the 
case  of  termination  by  notice  given  by  the 
institution  such  effective  date  shaU  be  post- 
poned only  with  tbe  written  consent  of  the 
institution. 

"(d)    CONTDTOATION  OF  INSORANCE;    EXAMI- 
NATION;    NOTICE    TO    members;     and    PAYMENT 

OF  PRKMinMs. — In  the  event  of  the  termina- 
tion of  an  Institution's  status  as  an  in- 
sured Institution,  Insurance  of  Its  accounts 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  Insured  on  the 
effective  date  of  such  termination  as  herein- 
above provided  in  subsection  (c),  less  any 
amoimts  thereafter  vrtthdrawn,  repurchased, 
or  redeemed,  shall  continue  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  but  no  Investments  or  deposits 
made  after  such  date  shall  be  Insured.  The 
Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
such  Institution  from  time  to  time  during 
the  two-year  period  aforesaid.  Such  Insured 
InstltuUon  shall  be  obligated  to  pay,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
termination,  as  a  final  Insurance  premium, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  twice  the  last  annual 
Insurance  premium  payable  by  It.  In  the 
event  of  the  termination  of  insurance  of 
accounts  as  herein  provided  the  institution 
which  was  the  Insured  Institution  shall  give 
prompt  and  reasonable  notice  to  all  of  its 
Insured  members  that  It  has  ceased  to  be  an 
Lnsxu'ed  institution  and  It  may  Include  In 
such  notice  the  fact  that  Insured  accounts, 
to  the  extent  not  withdrawn,  repurchased, 
or  redeemed,  remain  Insured  for  two  years 
from  the  date  of  such  termination,  but  It 
shall  not  further  represent  Itself  In  any  man- 
ner as  an  Insured  Institution.  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  give  the  notice  to  Insured  mem- 
bers as  herein  provided  the  Corporation  Is 
authorized  to  give  reasonable  notice. 

"(e)  Cease-and-desist  prochekoings. — (i) 
If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any 
Insured  Institution  or  any  institution  any 
of  the  accounts  of  which  are  Insvired  is  en- 
gaging or  has  engaged,  or  the  Corporation 
has  reasonable  cauise  to  believe  that  the 
Institution  Is  about  to  engage.  In  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  In  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  such  Institution,  or  Is  violating  or 
has  violated,  or  the  Corp>oratlon  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  Institution  la 
about  to  violate,  a  law,  rule,  or  regulation, 
or  any  condition  Imposed  in  writing  by  the 
Corporation  or  written  agreement  entered 
Into  with  the  Corporation,  including  any 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  403 
of  this  title,  the  Corporation  may  Issue  and 
serve  upon  the  institution  a  notice  of 
charges  In  respect  thereof.  The  notice  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting 
the  alleged  violation  or  violations  or  the 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  and 
shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hear- 
ing win  be  held  to  determine  whether  an 
order  to  cease  and  desist  therefrom  should 
issue  against  the  Institution.  Such  hearing 
shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than 
thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days  after 
service  of  such  notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date  Is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  the 
request  of  the  Institution.  Unless  the  In- 
stitution shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative.  It  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  issuance  of 
the  cease-and-desist  order.  In  the  event  of 
such  consent,  or  If  upon  the  record  made  at 
any  such  hearing  the  Corporation  shall  find 
that  any  violation  or  unsafe  or  unsoimd 
practice  specified  in  the  notice  of  charges 
has  been  established,  the  Corporation  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  the  Institution  an  order 
to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such  violation 
or  practice.  Such  order  may,  by  provisions 
which  may  be  mandatory  or  otherwise,  re- 
qtilre  the  Institution  and  its  directors,  offi- 
cers, employees,  and  agents  to  cease  and 
desist  from  the  same,  said,  further,  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  correct  the  conditions 
resulting  from  any  suidi  vlolaUon  or  practice. 
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"(a)  A  oeaae-And-dMlst  order  atuOl  be- 
come effectlre  at  the  exi^rktlon  of  ttdrty 
days  after  service  of  aucb  order  upon  the 
institution  concerned  (except  In  iJie  case 
of  a  cease-and-desist  order  Issued  ujkon  con- 
sent, which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein),  and  shall  remain 
effective  and  enforceable  except  to  mich  ex- 
tent as  It  is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside  by  action  of  the  Corporation  or  » 
reviewing  court. 

"(f)   TKMPO«AaT  CXAaa-AND-DBSlST  CBD««S. 

(1)  Whenever  the  Corporation  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  violation  or  threatened  vio- 
lation or  the  iinsafe  or  unsoimd  pnictlce  w 
practices,  spedfled  in  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  institution  pursuant  to 
subeection  (e)(1)  of  this  section,  or  the 
continuation  thereof,  la  likely  to  cause  in- 
solvency or  substantial  dissipation  of  asaeta 
or  earnings  of  the  Institution,  or  Is  lllcely  to 
otlMTWlse  seriously  prejudice  the  Interest 
of  Its  Insured  members  or  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Corporation  may  issue  a  temporary 
order  requiring  the  institution  to  cease  and 
desist  from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 
Such  order  shall  become  effective  upon  serv- 
ice upon  the  Institution  and  unless  set  aside, 
limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  in  pro- 
ceedings authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subeection.  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable pending  the  completion  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursutmt  to 
such  notice  and  until  such  time  as  the  C<x- 
poratlon  shall  dlwmlss  the  charges  speci- 
fied In  such  notice,  or,  if  a  cease-and-desist 
order  Is  Issued  against  the  institution,  \intU 
the  effective  date  of  any  such  order. 

"(3)  Within  ten  days  after  the  institu- 
tion concerned  has  been  served  with  a  tem- 
porary cease-and-desist  order,  the  institu- 
tion may  apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  Institution  Is  located, 
or  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  an  Injunction  set- 
ting aside,  limiting,  or  suspending  the  en- 
forcement, operation,  or  effectiveness  of  such 
order  pending  the  completion  ol  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
notice  of  charges  served  upon  the  institu- 
tion under  subeection  (e)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  Issue  such  injunction. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  tmnpo- 
rary  cease-and-desist  order,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any 
territory,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  Institution  la 
located,  for  an  injunction  to  enforce  such 
order,  and,  if  the  court  shall  determine  that 
there  has  been  such  violation  or  threatened 
violation  or  faUure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  Issue  such  Injimctlon. 

"(g)  Suspension  oa  xkmovai.  or  unxcroa 
OB  urncjuu — (I)  Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Corporation,  any  director  or  officer  of  an 
Insiired  institution  has  committed  any  viola- 
tion of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  which  has  become  final,  or 
has  engaged  or  participated  In  any  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  in  connection  with  the 
institution,  or  has  committed  or  engaged  in 
any  act,  omission,  or  practice  which  consti- 
tutes breach  of  his  Judiciary  duty  as  such 
director  or  officer,  and  the  Covporatloa  de- 
twmlnes  that  the  InstltuttoD  baa  suffered  or 
will  probably  suffer  substantial  financial 
loas  or  other  damage  or  that  the  Interests 
of  its  Insured  members  could  be  seriously 
prejudiced  by  neaaoD  of  such  violation  or 
practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and 
that  mcta  vloUtlon  or  practice  or  breach  ot 
fiduciary  duty  is  one  Involving  peraonal  dis- 
honesty oa  the  part  of  such  director  or 
offio«'.  the  Corporation  may  serve  upon  sxich 
director  or  officer  a  written  notice  of  Its  In- 
fntlon  to  remove  him  front 


"(3)  Whenever,  In  the  c^lnion  of  the 
Corporation,  any  director  or  cdBcer  of  an 
insured  institution,  by  conduct  or  practice 
with  respect  to  another  Insured  institution 
or  other  business  Institution  which  resulted 
In  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age, has  evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty 
and  unfitness  to  continue  as  a  director  or 
officer,  and,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  any  other  person  participating 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  insured 
institution,  by  conduct  or  practice  with  re- 
spect to  such  institution  or  other  Insured 
Institution  or  other  business  institution 
which  resulted  in  aubet&ntial  financial  loss 
or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  bis  personal 
dishonesty  and  unfitness  to  participate  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  insured 
institution,  the  Corporation  may  serve  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  him 
from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  his  further 
participation  in  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  Institution. 

"(3)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  Insured  Institution  or  any  other  per- 
son referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  m  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Corporation  may.  If  It 
deems  It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Institution  or  the  interests  of  Its  insured 
members  or  of  the  Corporation,  by  written 
notice  to  such  effect  served  upon  such  di- 
rector, officer,  or  other  person,  susi>end  him 
from  office  and/or  prohibit  him  from  fur- 
ther participation  In  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
Such  suspension  and/or  prohibition  shall 
become  effective  upon  service  of  such  notice 
and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings 
authorized  by  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  remain  in  effect  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
until  such  time  as  the  Corporation  shall 
(iUmiM  the  chargee  specified  in  such  notice, 
or.  if  an  order  of  removal  and/or  prohibition 
Lb  Issued  against  the  director  or  officer  or 
other  person,  until  the  effective  date  of  any 
such  order.  Copies  of  any  such  notice  shall 
also  be  served  upon  the  Institution  of  which 
he  Is  a  director  or  officer  or  In  the  conduct  of 
whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

"(4)  A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  insured  institu- 
tion, shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix 
a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  Is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  the  request 
of  (A)  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (B)  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States.  Unless 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  in  person  or  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  issuance 
of  an  order  of  such  removal  and/or  prohi- 
bition. In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  If 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  of  the 
grounds  specified  in  such  notice  hae  been 
eetablished,  the  Corporation  may  issue  such 
orders  of  suspension  or  removal  from  office, 
and/or  prohibition  from  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such  order 
shall  become  effective  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  service  upon  such  institu- 
tion and  the  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
concerned  (except  in  the  case  of  an  order 
issued  upon  consent,  which  shall  become 
effective  at  the  time  spedfled  therein) .  Such 
order  sh&ll  remain  effective  and  enforceable 
except  to  such  extent  as  it  la  stayed,  modi- 


fled,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action  ot 
the  Corporation  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(5)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and/or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
sured institution  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dls. 
trlct  court  for  the  judicial  district  In  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  Institution  Is  lo- 
cated, or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of 
such  suspension  and/or  prohibition  pending 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  stay 
such  suspension  smd/or  prohibition. 

"(h)  StxsPKNaiON  or  director  ob  omca 
CHABGKD  WITH  nxoNT. — Whenever  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  Insiu'ed  institution,  or 
other  person  participating  In  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  Institution,  is  charged 
in  any  Information,  indictment,  or  complaint 
authorized  by  a  United  States  Attorney,  with 
the  commission  of  or  participation  in  a 
felony  involving  dishonesty  or  breach  ol 
trust,  the  Ooiporatlon  may,  by  written  notice 
s^red  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  suspend  him  from  office  and /or  pro- 
hibit him  from  further  participation  In  any 
manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also 
be  served  upon  the  Institution.  Such  sus- 
pension and/or  prohibition  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  such  Information.  Indictment, 
or  complaint  is  finally  disposed  of  or  until 
terminated  by  the  Corporation.  In  the  event 
that  a  Judgment  of  conviction  with  respect 
to  such  offense  Is  entered  against  such  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  other  person,  and  at  such  time 
as  such  judgment  Is  not  subject  to  further 
appellate  review,  the  Corporation  nvay  Usue 
and  serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  an  order  removing  him  from  office 
and/or  prohibiting  him  from  further  partici- 
pation in  any  maimer  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation.  A  0(^y  of  such 
order  shall  also  be  served  upon  such  Institu- 
tion, whereupon  such  director  or  officer  shall 
cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  such  In- 
stitution. A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other 
disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude 
the  Corporation  from  thereafter  Instituting 
proceedings  to  rem.ove  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit 
further  participation  in  institution  affairs, 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  this  section. 

"(1)    TBBMINATION    or    rXDXBAL    HOME  LOAX 

BANK  icxifBxiBRip. — Tetmlnatlon  under  this 
section  or  otherwise  of  the  status  of  an  In- 
stitution as  an  insured  Institution  shall  auto- 
matically constitute  a  removal  under  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  of  the  institution  from  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  membership,  If  at  the 
time  of  such  termination  such  institution  it 
a  member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank;  and 
removtd  of  an  Institution  from  Federal  home 
loan  bank  membership  under  subeection  |il 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  or  otherwise  shall  automatically  con- 
stitute an  order  of  termlnaUon  under  this 
section  of  the  status  of  such  institution  u 
an  Insured  institution,  if  such  Institution  Is 
at  ttie  time  of  such  removal  an  Insured  In- 
stitution. 

"(J)     HXABINOS    AMD    JmnCIAI.    BXVIEW. — (1) 

Any  bearing  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
be  held  in  the  Federal  Judicial  district  or  In 
the  territory  in  which  the  {xlnclpal  office  ol 
the  InsUtutlon  is  located  unlees  the  party 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  anothtf 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  AdmlnlstraUve 
Procedure  Act;  but  such  hearing  shall  be 
prtvate,  unless  a  public  heaiUig  Is  agreed  to 
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by  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  and  by  the 
corporation.  After  such  ^»eartng,  and  within 
ninety  days  after  the  Corporation  has  noti- 
fied the  {Mirtles  that  the  pase  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  It  for  final  decuion,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  render  its  dealelon  (which  shall 
Include  findings  of  fact  ^kx>n  which  Its  de- 
cision is  predicated)  and  shall  Issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  each  party  to  the 
proceeding  an  order  or  orders  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  settlon.  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  such  order  ahall  be  excltisively 
as  provided  in  this  suUsection.  Unless  a 
petition  for  review  Is  tlmjely  filed  in  a  court 
of  appeals  of  the  Unltecl  States,  as  herein- 
after provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  thereafter  \intll  the  record  in 
the  proceeding  has  been  ^ed  as  so  provided, 
the  Corporation  may  at  afiy  time,  upon  such 
noUce  and  in  such  mannier  as  it  shall  deem 
proper,  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any 
such  order.  Upon  such  filing  of  the  record, 
the  Corporation  may  modify,  terminate,  or 
set  aside  any  such  order  ptith  permission  of 
the  court. 

"(2)  Any  party  to  the  jproceeding.  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  imder  this 
section  to  cease  and  desl«t  from  any  of  the 
violations  or  practices  stated  therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  thla  subsection  (other 
than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
institution  or  the  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  an  order  issued  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section),  by  filing  In 
the  court  of  appeals  of  tt^  United  States  for 
the  clrctiit  in  which  thei  principal  office  of 
the  Institution  Is  located^  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  Ifor  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  service  of  su^h  order,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  thq  order  of  the  Cor- 
poration be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside. 
A  copy  of  such  petition  i^all  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  p«  the  court  to  the 
Corporation,  and  thereupon  the  Corporation 
shall  file  In  the  court  the^  record  In  the  pro- 
ceeding, as  provided  in  seetlon  2112  of  title 
28  of  the  United  Stotes  Onde.  Upon  the  fil- 
ing of  such  petition,  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  which  upon,  the  filing  of  the 
record  shall,  except  as  provided  in  the  last 
sentence  of  said  paragraph  (1),  be  exclusive, 
to  affirm,  modify,  termln4te,  or  set  aside.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  the  orcter  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Review  of  such  proceedings  shall  be 
had  as  provided  in  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  The  judgment  and  decree  of  the 
court  shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  certiorari  as  jx-ovlded  in  section 
1354  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  undei)  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  notj  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  o^iarate  as  a  stay  of 
my  order  Issued  by  the  <3brporatlon. 

"(k)    JlTBISOICnON    AND   KNTOBCEMKNT. (1) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
(A)  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
Uk  agency  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  section  461  lof  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code;  (B)t  any  civil  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the  Corporation 
•hall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
under  the  laws  of  the  UnSted  States,  stnd  the 
United  States  district  courts  shall  have  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  thereof,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversj;  and  (C)  the  Cor- 
poration may,  without  bond  or  security,  re- 
move any  such  action,  tfoit.  or  proceeding 
trom  a  State  court  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  and  division  em- 
bracing the  place  where  the  same  is  pending 
bv  following  any  procedure  for  removal  now 
or  hereafter  In  effect:  Piwided.  lliat  any 
action,  suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the  Cor- 
poration is  a  party  in  ItB  capacity  as  oon- 
•ervator,  receiver,  or  other  legal  custodian  of 
ui  insured  State-chartered  Institutloa  and 
*blch  Involves  only  the  rights  or  obUgktioiis 


of  Investors,  creditors,  stockholders,  and  such 
Institution  under  State  law  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  No  attachment  or  execution  shall  be 
Issued  against  the  Corporation  or  its  property 
before  final  Judgment  in  any  action,  suit, 
or  proceeding  in  any  court  of  any  State  or 
of  the  United  States  or  any  territory,  or  any 
other  court. 

"(2)  The  Corptoration  may,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any  terri- 
tory, within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  institution  is  located, 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  effective  and  out- 
standing notice  or  order  issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  section,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith:  but  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section  no  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by  Injunction 
or  otherwise  the  Issuance  or  enforcement  of 
any  notice  or  order  under  this  section,  or  to 
review,  modify,  suspend,  terminate,  or  set 
aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(1)  Repobting  beqitibemxnts. — (1)  When- 
ever a  change  occurs  In  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing stock  of  any  Insured  Institution  which 
will  result  in  control  or  a  change  in  the  con- 
trol of  such  institution,  the  president  or 
other  chief  executive  office  of  such  Institu- 
tion shall  promptly  report  such  facte  to  the 
Corporation  upon  obtaining  knowledge  o[ 
such  change.  As  used  in  this  subsecUon,  the 
term  'control'  means  the  power  to  directly  or 
Indirectly  direct  or  cause  the  direction  of  the 
management  or  policies  of  the  Insured  insti- 
tution. If  there  Is  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
a  change  in  ownership  or  other  change  In  the 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  any  Insured  in- 
stitution is  stifficient  to  result  in  control  or 
a  change  Ui  the  control  thereof,  such  doubt 
shall  Ise  resolved  In  favor  of  reporting  the 
facts  to  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  Whenever  an  insured  institution  or 
an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  makes  a  loan  or  loans 
secured  (or  to  t>e  secured)  by  25  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  an  Insured 
institution,  the  president  or  other  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  lending  insured  institu- 
tion or  insured  bank  shall  promptly  report 
such  fact  to  the  Corporation  upon  obtaining 
knowledge  of  such  loan  or  loans,  except  that 
no  report  need  be  made  in  those  cases  where 
the  borrower  has  been  the  owner  of  record  of 
the  stock  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more, 
or  the  stock  Is  of  a  newly  organized  Insured 
institution  prior  to  its  opening. 

"(3)  The  reports  required  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  contain 
the  following  information  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  known  by  the  person  making  the  report : 
(A)  the  number  of  shares  Involved,  (B)  the 
names  of  the  sellers  (or  transferors) ,  (C)  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  (or  transferees),  (D) 
the  names  of  the  beneficial  owners  If  the 
shares  are  of  record  In  another  name  or  other 
names,  (E)  the  purchase  price,  (F)  the  total 
nximber  of  shares  owned  by  the  sellers  (or 
transferors),  the  purchases  (or  transferees) 
and  the  beneficial  owners  both  Immediately 
before  and  after  the  transaction,  and  In  the 
case  of  a  loan,  (O)  the  name  of  the  borrower, 
(H)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  (I)  the 
name  of  the  institution  Issuing  the  stock 
securing  the  loan  and  the  number  of  shares 
securing  the  loan.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, such  reports  shall  conUin  such  other 
Information  as  may  t>e  available  to  Inform 
the  Corporation  of  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
action upon  control  of  the  institution  whoee 
stock  is  Involved.  The  reports  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
reports  that  may  be  required  pursuant  to 
other  provisions  of  law. 

"(4)  Whenever  such  a  change  as  Is  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsecUon 
occurs,  the  Insured  institution  Involved  shall 
report  promptiy  to  the  Corporation  any 
chAnga  or  changes,  or  replacement  or  replace- 


ments, of  Its  chief  executive  officer  or  of  any 
director  occurring  in  the  next  twelve-month 
period,  including  in  its  report  a  statement  of 
the  past  and  current  business  and  profes- 
sional affiliations  of  the  new  chief  executive 
officer  or  director. 

"(5)  Without  limitation  by  or  on  the  f<w»- 
going  provisions  of  this  subeection.  the  Cor- 
p<»'ation  may  require  Insured  institutions 
and  Individuals  or  other  persons  who  have  or 
have  had  any  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  any  insured  institution,  as  defined 
by  the  Corporation,  to  provide,  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  clvU  penalties  (which 
shall  be  cimiulative  to  any  other  remedies) 
as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe,  such  pe- 
riodic or  other  reports  and  disclosures  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  protection  of  investors 
or  the  Corporation. 

"(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'stock'  means  such  stock  or  other  equity  se- 
curities or  equity  interests  In  an  Insured  In- 
stitution, or  rights,  interests,  or  powers  with 
respect  thereto,  regardless  of  whether  such 
institution  is  a  stock  company,  a  mutual  in- 
stitution, or  otherwise,  as  the  Corporation 
may  by  regulation  define  tor  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(m)  Ancillart  PROVISIONS. — (1)  In  mak- 
ing examinations  of  Insured  Institutions,  ex- 
aminers appointed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  shall  have  power,  on  beh&lf  of 
the  Corporation,  to  make  such  examinations 
of  the  affairs  of  all  affilltee  of  such  Institu- 
tions as  shall  be  necessary  to  disclose  fully 
the  relations  between  such  Institutions  and 
their  affiliates  and  the  effect  of  such  relations 
upon  such  institutions.  The  cost  of  exami- 
nations of  such  affiliates  shall  be  assessed 
against  and  paid  by  the  Institution.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'affiliate' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  where  used  in 
section  2(b)  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12 
U.S.C.  221a(b) ) ,  except  that  the  term  'mem- 
ber bank'  in  said  section  2(b)  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  an  insured  Institution. 

"(2)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
Insured  Institutions  and  affiliates  thereof,  the 
Corporation,  or  its  designated  r^>resenta- 
tivee,  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations  and  to  examine  and  to  take 
and  preserve  testimony  under  oath  as  to 
any  matter  in  respect  of  the  affairs  or  ownM'- 
ship  of  any  such  institution  or  affiliate  there- 
of, and  to  Issue  subpenas  and  subpenas 
duces  tecum,  and,  for  the  enforcement  there- 
of, to  ai^ly  to  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the  United 
States  court  in  any  territory  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  institution  or  aflUlate 
thereof  Is  located,  or  in  which  the  witness 
resides  or  carries  on  business.  Such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  with  any  such  sub- 
pena. 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection  with 
any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the  Cor- 
poration or  its  designated  r^ireeentatives. 
including  any  person  designated  to  conduct 
any  hearing  under  this  section,  shall  have 
iwwer  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
to  t^e  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  stit^^nas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Cor- 
poration is  empowered  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  with  re^>ect  to  any  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  attendance  at  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents  provided  for 
in  this  subeection  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  any  State  or  in  any  territory  at 
any  designated  place  where  such  p>rooeedlng 
Is  being  conducted.  Any  party  to  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  nvay  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the  United 
Statee  court  in  any  territory  in  which  such 
proceeding  Is  being  conducted,  or  where  the 
wltnsss  resides  or  carries  on  btislneas,  for 
enforcement   of   any    subpena    or    subpeoa 
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duc«B  tecum  laaued  punuant  to  this  sub- 
■actlon,  and  »ticb  oourta  shall  have  Juris- 
diction and  power  to  order  and  require  com- 
pliance tbereirlth.  WitncMee  subpenaed 
under  thla  cubeection  shaU  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wltneesee  In 
the  district  courta  of  the  United  States. 
All  ezpeuaee  of  the  Board  or  at  the  Federal 
Savlnga  and  lioan  Insurance  Corporation  In 
conneotlon  with  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered aa  non administrative  expenses.  Any 
oourt  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  proceeding 
Instituted  under  this  section  by  an  insured 
tnstltuUon,  or  a  director  or  officer  thereof, 
may  allow  to  any  such  party  such  reasonable 
expenses  and  attorneys'  fees  as  it  deems  Just 
and  proper:  and  such  expenses  and  fees  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Institution  or  from  Its  assets. 

"(n)  Ssavicx. — Any  service  required  or  au- 
thorized to  be  made  by  the  Corporation  under 
thJs  section  may  be  made  by  registered  mall, 
or  In  such  other  msinner  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  give  actual  notice  as  the  Corporation 
may  by  regulation  or  otherwise  provide. 
Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  served  by  the 
Corporation  upon  any  State -chartered  Insti- 
tution or  any  director  or  officer  thereof  or 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
Its  affals,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
State  supervisory  authority. 

"(o)  Notice  TO  STATE  ADTHoarnEs. — In  con- 
nection with  any  proceeding  under  subsection 
(e),  (f)(1),  or  (g)  of  this  section  Involving 
an  Insured  State-chartered  Institution  or  any 
director  or  officer  or  other  person  participat- 
ing In  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  provide  the  appropriate  State  su- 
pervisory authority  with  notice  of  the  Cot- 
poratlon's  Intent  to  Institute  such  a  proceed- 
ing and  the  grounds  therefor.  Unless  within 
such  time  as  the  Corporation  deems  appropri- 
ate In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  (which  time  mtist  be  specified  in  the 
notice  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sentence) 
satisfactory  corrective  action  is  e!Tectuated 
by  action  of  the  State  supervisory  authority, 
the  Corporation  may  proceed  as  provided  In 
this  section;  Provided,  however.  That  no  In- 
stitution or  other  party  who  is  the  subject  of 
any  notice  or  order  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
\mder  this  section  shall  have  standing  to 
raise  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  as 
ground  for  attacking  the  validity  of  any  such 
notice  or  order. 

"(p)  Pknaltiks.— (1)  Any  director  or  offi- 
cer, or  former  director  or  officer,  of  an  In- 
sured institution  or  an  institution  any  of  the 
accounts  of  which  are  insured,  or  any  other 
person,  against  whom  there  is  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or  order  (which  is  an 
order  which  has  become  final)  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  under 
subsection  (g)(3),  (g)(4),(w  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  who  (A)  participates  in  any  man- 
ner in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  in- 
stitution, at  directly  or  Indirectly  solicits  or 
procures,  or  transfers  or  attempts  to  transfer, 
or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote  any  proxies,  con- 
sents, or  authorizations  in  respect  to  any 
voting  rights  in  such  Institution,  or  (B) 
without  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Corporation,  votes  for  a  director  or  serves  or 
acts  as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  any 
Insured  institution,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  95.000  ot  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(2)  Except  with  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  no  person  shall  serve  as  a 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  Insured 
institution  who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  is 
hereafter  convicted,  of  a  criminal  offense  In- 
volving dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust.  For 
each  wlUf  ul  violation  «rf  this  prohibition,  the 
InsUtutlon  Involved  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  #100  for  each  day 
this  prohlbltlon*ls  violated,  which  the  Cor- 
poration may  raoover  by  suit  or  otherwise  f<» 
Its  own  use. 

"(q)  DsmiRioMS.— (1)  As  used  In  this 
•etttoi^- 


"(A)  The  terms  'cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which  has 
become  final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist  order, 
or  an  order.  Issued  by  the  Cwporatlon  with 
the  consent  of  the  institution  or  the  director 
or  offico"  or  other  person  concerned,  or  with 
respect  to  which  no  petition  for  review  of 
the  action  of  the  Corporation  has  been  filed 
and  perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals  as  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (J)  (2)  of  this  section,  or 
with  respect  to  which  the  action  of  the  court 
in  which  said  petition  is  so  filed  is  not  sub- 
ject to  further  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  proceedings  provided 
for  in  said  subsection,  or  an  order  Issued 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  term  'territory'  Includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  As  used  in  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'Insolvency'  means  that  the 
assets  of  an  institution  are  less  than  Its  obli- 
gations to  its  creditors  and  others,  including 
its  members. 

"(3)  As  used  in  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'violation'  includes  without 
limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with  another 
or  others)  for  or  toward  causing,  bringing 
about,  participating  in,  counseling,  or  aiding 
or  abetting  a  violation." 

xm*  n — movisiON  rxlatdto  to  the  fkoxrai. 

DEPOSrr   TNSURANCB   CORPOaATlON,   THE  BOARD 
OP      GOVXaNORS      OP     THE      FEDERAL      RESERVE 

STsnoc:    amb   the    coMPntoLLEE    or    the 

CTJKREWCT 

Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (J) 
of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(J)(6))  is  repealed  and 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subeectlon  (q) : 

"(q)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  shall  mean  (a)  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  in  the  case  of  a  national 
banking  association  or  a  District  bank,  (b) 
the  Bocu-d  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  case  of  a  State  member 
Insured  bank  (except  a  District  bank),  and 

(c)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  State  nonmember  in- 
sured bank  (except  a  District  bank)." 

Sec.  202.  Section  8  of  the  Fiederal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818),  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections   (b),   (c),  and 

(d)  thereof  as  (o),  (p),  and  (q)  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (a)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections  (b)  through  (n). 
Inclusive : 

"(b)(1)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency,  any  Insured 
bank  or  bank  which  has  Insured  deposits 
is  engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  agency  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  bank  is 
about  to  engage,  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  in  conducting  the  business  of  such 
bank,  or  is  violating  or  has  violated,  or  the 
agency  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  bank  is  about  to  violate,  a  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  or  any  condition  Imposed  in  writ- 
ing by  the  agency  or  any  written  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  agency,  the  agency  may 
issue  and  serve  upon  the  bank  a  notice  of 
charges  In  respect  thereof.  The  notice  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting 
the  alleged  violation  or  violations  or  the 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  and 
shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing 
will  be  held  to  determine  whether  an  order 
to  cease  and  desist  therefrom  should  issue 
against  the  bank.  Such  hearing  shall  be 
fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days 
nor  later  than  sixty  days  after  service  of  such 
notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  la  set 
by  the  agency  at  the  request  of  the  bank. 
Unless  the  bank  shall  appear  at  the  hearing 
by  a  duly  authorized  representative,  It  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  cons«ated  to  the  Issuance 
of  the  cease-and-desist  order.  In  the  evtent  of 
such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made  at 
any  such  hearing,  the  agency  shall  find  that 


any  violation  or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
specified  In  the  notice  of  charges  has  been  e«- 
tablished,  the  agency  may  issue  and  serve 
upon  the  bank  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  such  violation  or  practice.  Sucb 
order  may,  by  provisions  which  may  be  maa. 
datory  or  otherwise,  require  the  bank  and  its 
dlrectMs,  officers,  employees,  and  agents  to 
cease  and  desist  from  the  same,  and,  further, 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions resulting  from  any  such  violation  or 
practice. 

"(2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  become 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
the  service  of  such  order  upon  the  bank  con- 
cerned (except  in  the  case  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  si>eclfled  there- 
in), and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
able as  provided  therein,  except  to  such  ex- 
tent as  it  is  stayed  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside  by  action  of  the  bgency  or  a  review- 
ing court. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Pederil 
banking  agency  shall  determine  that  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  or  the  un- 
safe or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  speci- 
fied in  the  notice  of  charges  served  upon  tbe 
bank  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  or  the  continuation 
thereof,  is  likely  to  cause  Insolvency  or  sub- 
stantial dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings  of 
the  bank,  or  Is  likely  to  otbervrlse  seriously 
prejudice  the  Interests  of  Its  depositors,  the 
agency  may  issue  a  temporary  order  re- 
quiring the  bank  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
sucb  violation  or  practice.  Such  order  shall 
become  effective  upon  service  upon  the  bank 
and,  unless  set  aside,  limited,  or  suspended 
by  a  court  in  proceedings  authorized  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  remain 
effective  and  enforceable  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  such  notice  and  until  such  time 
as  the  agency  shall  dismiss  the  charges 
specified  in  such  notice,  or  If  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  is  issued  against  the  bank,  until 
the  effective  date  of  any  such  order. 

"(2)  Within  ten  days  after  the  bank  con- 
cerned has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  bank  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  bank  is  located,  or  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  an  Injunction  setting  aside,  limiting,  or 
suspending  the  enforcement,  operation,  or 
effectiveness  of  such  order  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges  served 
ui>on  the  bank  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  such  injunc- 
tion. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of,  or  fallxire  to  obey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
may  apply  to  the  United  States  destrict  court. 
or  the  United  States  court  of  any  terrlory, 
within  the  Jurisdiclon  of  which  the  home 
office  of  the  bank  is  located,  for  an  injunction 
to  enforce  such  order,  and,  if  the  court  shall 
determine  that  there  has  been  sucb  violation 
or  threatened  violation  or  failure  to  obey. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  issue  sucb 
injtmction. 

"(e)(1)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  Insured  State  bank 
(other  than  a  District  bank)  has  committed 
any  violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or 
of  a  cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final,  or  has  engaged  or  participated  in  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  connection 
with  ths  bank,  or  has  committed  or  en- 
gaged In  any  act,  omission,  or  practice  which 
constitutes  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as 
such  direct(»  or  officer,  and  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  bank  has  suffered  or  «U1 
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probably  suffer  substantlVi  financial  loss  or 
other  damage  or  that  the  Interests  of  its 
depositors  could  be  serioUsIy  prejudiced  by 
reason  of  such  violation  of  practice  or  breach 
of  fiduciary  duty,  and  tbat  such  violation 
or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  la  one 
involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  such  director  or  officer,  the  agency  may 
serve  upon  such  director  jar  officer  a  written 
notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  him  from 
offlce.  I 

"(2)  Whenever.  In  thfe  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  any  director  or 
officer  of  a  national  banking  association  or 
g  District  bank  has  comniitted  any  violation 
of  law,  rule,  or  regulation^  or  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  which  has  b^oome  final,  or  has 
.engaged  or  participated  Va  any  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  in  connectfon  with  the  bank, 
or  has  committed  or  engaged  In  any  act. 
omission,  or  practice  wl^ch  constitutes  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  direc- 
tor or  officer,  and  the  Oomtitroller  determines 
that  the  bank  has  suffered  or  will  probably 
suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age or  that  the  interest*  of  Its  depositors 
could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  reason  of 
such  violation  or  practice  br  breach  of  fiduci- 
ary duty,  and  that  such  violation  or  practice 
or  breach  of  fiduciary  du^|  is  one  Involving 
personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  di- 
rector or  officer,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  certify  the  fadts  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"(3)  Whenever,  In  the  |a|>lnlon  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  any  direc- 
tor or  officer  of  an  insured  Btate  bank  (other 
than  a  District  bank),  by  conduct  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  another  Insured  bank 
or  other  business  institution  which  resulted 
In  substantial  financial  lo«a  or  other  damage, 
has  evidenced  his  persoi^I  dishonesty  and 
unfitness  to  continue  as  $  director  or  officer 
and,  whenever,  in  the  opiblon  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency,  any  other 
person  participating  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  an  insured  Stat^  bank  (other  than 
a  District  bank) ,  by  conduct  or  practice  with 
respect  to  such  bank  or  <)ther  Insured  bank 
or  other  business  institution  which  resulted 
in  substantial  financial  ices  or  other  dam- 
age, has  evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty 
and  unfitness  to  particlpite  In  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  insusod  bank,  the  agen- 
cy may  serve  upon  such  pirector,  officer,  or 
other  person  a  written  notice  of  its  Inten- 
tion to  remove  him  froi^  office  and/or  to 
prohibit  his  further  patfttclpatlon  In  any 
maimer  in  the  conduct  oi  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  I 

"(4)  Whenever,  in  thi  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Curreqcy,  any  director  or 
officer  of  a  national  banking  association  or 
a  District  bank,  by  conduct  or  practice  with 
respect  to  another  Insuiied  bank  or  other 
business  Institution  which  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  im- 
fltness  to  continue  as  a  diiWitor  or  officer  and, 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  bt  the  Comptroller, 
any  other  person  participating  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  a  nattaoneU  banking  as- 
sociation or  a  District  baink,  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  cnich  bank  or  other 
Insured  bank  or  other  blelness  institution 
which  resulted  in  substantial  financial  loss 
or  other  damage,  has  evlcjanced  his  personal 
dishonesty  and  unfitness  to  participate  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  bank,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  CurreiJCy  may  certify  the 
facts  to  the  Board  of  OoVtrnors  of  the  Ped- 
wal  Reserve  System.  I 

"(5)  In  respect  to  any  (ttrector  or  officer  of 
an  insured  State  bank  (lather  than  a  Dis- 
trict bank)  or  any  other  person  referred  to 
'n  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  trf  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may, 
if  it  deems  it  necessary  fbr  the  protection 
of  the  bank  or  the  Interests  of  its  depoeitois, 
•t  written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
wd»  director,  officer,  or  otl^er  person,  suspend 


him  from  offlce  and/cnr  prohibit  Mm  from 
further  participation  in  a^y  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Such  sus- 
pension and/or  prohibition  shall  become  ef- 
upon  service  of  such  notice  and,  unless 
stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  authorized 
by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall  re- 
main in  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  notice  served  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3) 
of  this  subsection  and  until  such  time  as  the 
agency  shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified  in 
such  notice,  or.  If  an  order  of  removal  and/or 
prohibition  Is  Issued  against  the  director  or 
officer  or  other  person,  xmtll  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  order.  Copies  of  any  such 
notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  bank 
of  which  he  is  a  director  or  officer  or  in  the 
conduct  of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

"(6)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer  of 
a  national  banking  association  or  a  District 
bank,  or  any  other  person  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may.  If  he 
deems  It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
bank  or  the  interests  of  its  depositors  that 
such  director  or  officer  be  suspended  from 
offlce  or  prohibited  from  further  participa- 
tion in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank,  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  certification  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Boeu-d  may  serve  upon  the 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  involved,  a 
written  notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  him 
from  offlce  and/or  to  prohibit  him  from 
further  participation  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  In  the 
case  of  a  certification  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  subeectlon,  the  Board 
may  by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served 
upon  such  director,  offlcer,  or  other  person, 
suspend  him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  him 
from  further  participation  In  any  manner  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Such 
suspension  and /or  prohibition  shall  become 
effective  upon  service  of  such  notice  and,  un- 
less stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  author- 
ized by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall 
remain  in  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  notice  served  under  the  first  sentence  of 
this  peiragraph  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Board  shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified  in 
such  notice,  or,  if  an  order  of  removal  and/or 
prohibition  is  Issued  against  the  director  or 
officer  or  other  person,  until  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  order.  Copies  of  any  such 
notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  bank  of 
which  he  is  a  director  or  offlcer  or  In  the 
conduct  of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  para- 
graph (8)  of  this  subsection,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shall  be  entitled  In  any  case 
Involving  a  national  bank  or  a  District  bank 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  deliberations  on  any  sucb  case 
and  to  vote  thereon  in  all  respects  sis  a 
member  of  such  Board. 

"(8)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  insured  bank, 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date  is  set  by  the  agency  at  the  request 
of  (A)  such  director  or  officer  or  other  per- 
son, and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (B)  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
less such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  in  person  or  by  a  duly 


authorized  representative,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  issuance  of  an  order 
of  such  removal  and /or  prcdiibltlon.  In  the 
event  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record 
made  at  any  such  hearing  the  agency  shall 
find  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  in  such 
notice  has  been  established,  the  agency  may 
issue  such  orders  of  suspension  or  removal 
from  office,  and/or  prohibition  from  partici- 
pation In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  as  It  may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such 
order  shall  become  effective  at  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  after  service  up>on  such  bank 
and  the  director,  offlcer,  or  other  person  con- 
cerned (except  in  the  case  of  an  order  Issued 
upon  consent,  which  shall  become  effective 
at  the  time  specified  therein) .  Such  order 
shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable  except 
to  such  extent  as  It  is  stayed,  modified,  ter- 
minated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  agency 
or  a  reviewing  cotirt. 

"(f)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and/or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
sured bank  under  subsection  (e)  (5)  or  (e) 
(7)  of  this  section,  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  may  apply  to  the  United  States 
district  coxirt  for  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  home  office  of  the  bank  is  lo- 
cated, or  the  United  States  District  Coxirt 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of 
such  suspension  and /or  prohibition  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  served 
upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other  per- 
son under  subsection  (e)(1).  (e)(3),  or 
(e)  (7)  of  this  section,  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspension 
and /or  prohibition. 

"(g)  (1)  Whenever  any  director  or  offlcer  of 
an  insvired  bank,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
bank.  Is  charged  in  any  Information,  indict- 
ment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a  United 
States  attorney,  with  the  commission  of  or 
participation  In  a  felony  Involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust,  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may,  by  written 
notice  served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  suspend  him  from  office  and/or 
prohibit  him  from  further  participation  in 
any  maimer  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also 
be  served  upon  the  bank.  Such  suspension 
and /or  prohibition  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  such  information,  indictment,  or  com- 
plaint is  finally  disposed  of  or  until  ter- 
minated by  the  agency.  In  the  event  that  a 
Judgment  of  conviction  with  respect  to  such 
offense  is  entered  against  such  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  person,  and  at  such  time  as 
such  Judgment  is  not  subject  to  further  ap- 
pellate review,  the  agency  may  issue  and  serve 
upon  such  director,  offlcer,  or  other  person  an 
order  removing  him  from  office  and /or 
prohibiting  him  from  further  participation 
In  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  except  with  the  consent  of  the  ap- 
propriate agency.  A  copy  of  such  order  shall 
also  be  served  upon  such  bank,  whereupon 
such  director  or  officer  shall  cease  to  be  a 
director  or  officer  of  such  bank.  A  finding 
of  not  guilty  or  other  disposition  of  the 
charge  shall  not  preclude  the  agency  from 
thereafter  instituting  proceedings  to  remove 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  frcnn 
offlce  and /or  to  prohibit  further  participa- 
tion in  bank  affairs,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  (3).  (4),  or  (7)  of  subsection  (e)  at 
this  section. 

"(2)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  suspen- 
slon  of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant  to 
this  section,  there  shall  be  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  national  bank  less  than  a 
quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  ftmctlons  vested  in  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  in  and  be  exercis- 
able by  the  director  txc  directors  on  the  boaid 
not  so  suspended,  until  such  time  as  there 
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■bjJl  be  a  quorum  at  the  board  of  dincian. 
In  tbe  eveat  all  of  tbe  dlrecton  of  a  na- 
tional bank  are  auapended  pursuant  to  this 
section,  the  Oomptroller  of  tbe  Currency  shall 
appoint  peraons  to  serve  temporarily  as  direc- 
tors In  their  place  and  stead  pending  tbe 
termination  of  such  suspensions,  or  until 
such  time  as  those  who  have  been  suspended, 
ceaae  to  be  directors  of  the  bank  and  their 
respective  successors  take  office. 

"<h)(l)  Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this 
aectton  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal  Judicial 
district  or  In  the  territory  in  which  the 
home  cfflce  of  the  bank  is  located  unless  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  an- 
other place,  and  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
eordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act;  but  such  hearing  shall 
be  private,  unless  a  public  hearing  is  agreed 
to  by  the  party  afforded  the  bearing  and  by 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 
After  such  bearing,  and  within  ninety  days 
after  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
or  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  has  notified  the  parties  that  the  case 
has  been  submitted  to  It  for  final  decision, 
it  shall  render  Its  decision  (which  shall  in- 
clude findings  of  fact  upon  which  its  deci- 
sion Is  predicated)  and  shall  issue  and  serve 
upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an  order 
or  orders  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Judicial  review  of  any  such 
order  shall  be  exclusively  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  (h).  Unless  a  petition  for  review 
Is  timely  filed  in  a  cotirt  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  there- 
after until  the  record  in  the  proceeding  has 
been  filed  as  so  provided,  the  Issuing  agency 
may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice  and  In 
such  manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order.  trp>on 
such  filing  o<  the  record,  the  agency  may 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
:  order  with  permission  of  the  court. 

"(3)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under 
this  section  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of 
the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein, 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
(other  than  an  order  Issued  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  bank  or  the  director  or  ofllcer  or 
other  person  concerned,  or  an  order  Issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section)  by  the  filing  in  the  court  of 
am>eals  of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit 
In  which  the  home  office  of  the  bank  Is  lo- 
cated, or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of  such  order,  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  agency  be  modified,  ter- 
minated, or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  agency,  and  there- 
upon the  agency  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  In  the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 21 13  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  which  upon  the 
filing  of  the  record  shall  except  as  provided 
In  the  last  sentence  of  said  paragraph  (1) 
be  exclusive,  to  affirm,  modify,  terminate,  or 
set  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of 
the  agency.  Review  of  such  proceedings  shall 
be  had  as  provided  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  The  Judgment  and  decree  of 
tbe  court  shall  be  final,  except  that  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  certiorari,  as  provided  in  section 
ia&4  of  tlUe  38  of  the  United  SUtee  Code. 

"(8)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  judicial  review  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not.  unless  spedfloaUy 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  ss  a  stay  of  any 
Ofdsr  iBSoad  by  the  agency. 

"(1)  Tb»  tppn^priMtt  Federal  »»«>«»«§ 
acency  may  In  ita  dlscrstlon  mppiy  to  the 
muted  States  dlstrlet  oourt,  or  the  United 
Ststes  court   at  any  terrttcsy,   wlttUn  the 


Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of  the 
bank  Is  located,  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
effective  and  outstanding  notice  or  order  Is- 
sued under  this  section,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith;  but  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section  no 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by 
Injunction  or  otherwise  the  Issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  this 
section,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  ter- 
minate, or  set  aside  any  such  noUce  or  order. 

"(j)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  insured  bank,  or  any 
other  person,  against  whom  there  is  out- 
standing and  effective  any  notice  or  order 
(which  Is  an  order  which  has  become  final) 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  subsections  (e)(5).  (e)(7), 
(e)  (8),  or  (g)  of  this  section,  and  who  (1) 
participates  In  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  bank  Involved,  or  directly 
or  Indirectly  solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers 
or  attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes  or  atten4>ts 
to  vote,  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authoriza- 
tions In  respect  of  smy  voting  rights  In  such 
bank,  or  (U)  without  the  prior  written  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency,  votes  for  a  director,  serves  or  acts  as 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  any  bank, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(k)  As  used  In  this  section  (l)  the  terms 
'cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final'  and  'arxier  which  has  become 
final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist  order,  or  an 
order,  issued  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  with  the  consent  of  the  bank 
or  the  director  or  officer  or  other  person  con- 
cerned, or  with  respect  to  which  no  petition 
for  review  of  the  action  of  the  agency  has 
been  filed  and  po^ected  in  a  court  of  appeals 
as  specified  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(h).  or  with  respect  to  which  the  action  of 
the  court  In  which  said  petition  Is  so  filed 
Is  not  subject  to  further  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  pro- 
ceedings provided  for  In  said  paragraph,  cff 
an  order  Issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  term 
'violation'  Includes  without  limitation  any 
action  (alone  or  with  another  or  others)  for 
or  toward  causing,  bringing  about,  partici- 
pating In.  coiinsellng,  or  aiding  or  abetting 
a  violation. 

"(1)  Any  service  required  or  authorized  to 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  under  this  section  may  be  made  by 
registered  mall,  or  in  such  other  manner  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  give  actual  notice  as 
the  agency  may  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
provide.  Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  served 
by  the  agency  upon  any  State  bank  or  any 
director  or  officer  thereof  or  other  person 
participating  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  also  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  State 
supervisory  authority. 

"(m^  In  connection  with  any  proceeding 
under  subsecUon  (b).  (c)(1),  or  (e)  of  this 
section  involving  an  insured  State  bank  or 
any  director  or  officer  or  other  perscoi  par- 
ticipating In  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority with  notice  of  the  agency's  Intent  to 
Institute  such  a  proceeding  and  the  grounds 
therefor.  Unless  within  such  time  as  the 
Federal  banking  agency  deems  appropriate  In 
the  light  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
(which  time  must  be  specified  In  the  notice 
prescribed  m  the  preceding  sentence)  satis- 
factory corrective  action  Is  effectuated  by  ac- 
tion of  the  State  supervisory  authority,  the 
agency  may  proceed  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  houever.  That  no  bank  or 
other  party  who  Is  the  subject  ot  any  notice 
or  order  Issosd  by  tbe  agency  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  have  standing  to  raise  the  raqxilre- 
msnts  ot  this  subseetlan  as  ground  for  at- 
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tacking  the  validity  of  any  such  notice  or 
order. 

"  (n)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection  with 
any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the  agency 
conducting  the  proceeding,  or  any  member 
or  designated  representative  thereof,  includ- 
ing any  person  designated  to  conduct  any 
hearing  under  this  section,  shall  have  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  afflrmatiom, 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  such  agency 
Is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulation* 
with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  documents  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  any  State 
or  In  any  territory  or  other  other  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Sutes 
at  any  designated  place  where  such  proceed- 
ing Is  being  conducted.  Any  party  to  pro- 
ceedings  under  this  section  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the  United 
States  court  in  any  territory  in  which  such 
proceeding  Is  being  conducted,  or  where  the 
witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for  en- 
forcement of  any  subpena  or  subpena  duces 
tecum  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
and  such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  and 
ix>wer  to  order  and  require  compliance  there- 
with. Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  the  same  fee*  and  mileage 
that  tLre  paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courti 
of  the  United  States.  Any  court  having  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  proceeding  Instituted  under 
this  section  by  an  Insured  bank  or  a  director 
or  officer  thereof,  may  allow  to  any  such  party 
such  reasonable  expenses  and  attorneys'  fees 
as  it  deans  just  and  proper;  and  such  ei- 
penses  and  fees  shall  be  paid  by  the  bank  or 
from  Its  assets." 

Ssc.  203.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Act 
( 12  U3.C.  1830  (b) .  (c) )  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint 
examiners  who  shall  have  power,  on  beball 
of  the  Corjxiratlon.  to  examine  any  Insured 
Stato  nonmember  bank  (except  a  District 
bank),  any  State  nonmember  bank  making 
application  to  become  an  Insured  bank,  and 
any  cloeed  Insured  bank,  whenever  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bank  la  necessary.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  examinations  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  such  examiners  shall 
have  like  power  to  make  a  special  examlna- 
fJon  of  any  State  member  bank  and  any  na- 
tional bank  or  District  bank,  whenever  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  such  spe- 
cial examination  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  condition  of  any  such  bank  for  insurance 
puriKiees.  In  making  examinations  of  insured 
banks,  examiners  appointed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  power  on  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  make  such  examinations  of  the 
affairs  of  all  affiliates  of  such  banks  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  disclose  fully  the  relations 
between  such  banks  and  their  affiliates  and 
the  effect  of  such  relations  upon  such  banks. 
Each  examiner  shall  have  power  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  all  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  and  Its  aflUlates,  and  shall  makeja 
full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condition  k 
the  bank  to  the  Corporation.  The  Board 
of  Directors  In  like  manner  shall  appoint 
claim  agents  who  shall  have  power  to  investi- 
gate and  examine  all  claims  for  instired  de- 
posits. Bach  claim  agent  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  afflrmatlons  and  to 
examine  and  to  take  and  preserve  testimony 
under  oath  as  to  any  matter  In  respect  to 
claims  tat  Insured  deposits,  and  to  issue 
subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  and, 
for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  apply  to  tbe 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  or  the  United  States  court  in  any 
territory  In  which  the  main  ofSce  of  the  bank 
or  aflUats  thsrsot  is  located,  or  in  which 
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tlie  wltoess  resides  or  csarles  on  business. 
Such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and 
power  to  order  and  requlile  compliance  with 
any  such  subpena.  I 

"(c)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
Insured  banks,  and  alBllatke  thereof,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  or  Ite 
designated  representatives,  shall  have  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  afllrmatlons 
and  to  examine  and  to  take  and  preserve 
testimony  under  oath  as  to  any  matter  in 
respect  of  the  affairs  or  jownership  of  any 
such  bank  or  affiliate  thelreof,  and  to  issue 
subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  and, 
for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  apply  to  the 
United  Stetes  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  or  the  United  States  ootu-t  In  Any 
territory  in  which  the  main  office  of  the  bank 
or  affiliate  thereof  is  located,  or  in  which  the 
witness  resides  or  carries  on  business.  Such 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power  to 
order  and  require  compllahce  with  any  such 
subpena.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'affiliate'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  where  used  in  section  2(b)  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  221a(b) )  except  that 
the  term  'member  bank'  IQ  said  section  2(b) 
shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  ^■'O-  Insured  bank." 

Sec.  204.  The  first  five  sentences  of  section 
8(a)  of  the  Federal  Depdalt  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1818(a))  are  a]|:<ended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  Insur^  bank  (except  a 
national  member  bank  6r  State  member 
bank)  may,  upon  not  lees  than  ninety  days' 
written  notice  to  the  Corporation,  terminate 
its  status  as  an  Insured  bank.  Whenever 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  find  that  an  in- 
sured bank  or  Ite  directors  or  trustees  have 
engaged  or  are  engaging  in  unsafe  at  un- 
soiud  practices  In  oondudtlng  the  business 
of  such  bank,  or  Is  In  an  itnsafe  or  unsound 
condition  to  continue  operations  as  an  In- 
sured bank,  or  violated  an  applicable  law, 
rule,  regulation,  or  order,  or  any  condition 
Imposed  in  writing  by  the  Corporation  or  any 
written  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Corporation,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  first 
give  to  the  Oomptroller  of  the  Currency  In 
the  case  of  a  national  bank  or  a  District 
bank,  to  the  authority  having  supervision 
of  the  bank  in  the  ^ase  of  a  State 
bank,  and  to  the  Board  |  of  Oovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Systein  in  the  case  of 
a  State  msmber  bank,  a  s^tement  with  re- 
spect to  such  practices  or  Tlolatlons  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  tiOrrectlon  thereof 
and  shall  give  a  copy  thekvof  to  the  bank. 
Unless  such  correction  sh{^l  be  made  within 
one  htmdred  and  twent^r  days,  or  such 
shorter  period  not  less  than  twenty  days  fixed 
by  the  Corporation  In  any  case  where  the 
Board  of  Directors  In  ite  discretion  has  de- 
termined that  the  Insurftnce  risk  of  the 
Corporation  Is  unduly  jeopardized,  or  fixed  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In  the  case 
of  a  national  bank,  or  the  State  authority  In 
the  case  of  a  State  bank,  cr  Board  of  Oover- 
Dors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  the 
case  of  a  Stete  member  bank  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  Board  of  Directors,  if  it  shall  deter- 
mine to  proceed  further,  shall  give  to  the 
bank  not  less  than  thirty  days'  written  notice 
of  Intention  to  terminate  the  status  of  the 
bank  as  an  Insured  bank,  and  shall  fix  a  time 
and  place  for  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  before  a  person  designated  by  It 
to  conduct  such  hearing,  st  which  evidence 
may  be  produced,  and  upon  such  evidence 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  make  written 
findings  which  shall  be  conclusive.  If  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  find  that  any  unsafe 
(r  unsound  practice  or  condition  or  violation 
specified  in  such  statement  has  been  estab- 
Uihed  and  has  not  been  corrected  within  the 
time  above  prescribed  In  which  to  make  such 
corrections,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  order 
Out  the  Insured  status  of  the  bank  be  ter- 
■Qlnated  on  a  date  subsequent  to  such  find- 
log  and  to  the  explraUon  at  the  time  speci- 


fied in  sueh  notice  of  intention.    Unless  the 

bank  shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  termination  of  Ite 
status  as  an  lns\ired  bank  and  termination  of 
such  statvis  thereupon  may  be  ordered.  Any 
insured  bank  whose  Insured  status  has  been 
terminated  by  order  of  the  Board  of  DlrecUnrs 
under  this  subsection  shall  have  the  right 
of  judicial  review  of  such  order  only  to  the 
same  extent  as  provided  for  the  review  of 
orders  tmder  subsection  (h)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  205.  Subsection  "Fourth"  of  section 
9  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1819  "Fourth")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Fourth.  To  sue  sind  be  sued,  complain 
and  defend,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity. 
State  or  Federal.  All  suite  of  a  civil  nature 
at  conunon  law  ch-  In  equity  to  which  the 
Corporation  shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed 
to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  district  courte  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  thereof,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy;  and 
the  Corporation  may,  without  bond  or  secu- 
rity, remove  any  such  action,  suit,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  a  Stete  court  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  or  di- 
vision embracing  the  place  where  the  same  is 
pending  by  following  any  procedure  for  re- 
moval now  or  hereafter  in  effect:  Provided, 
That  emy  such  suit  to  which  the  Corpwatlon 
is  a  party  In  ite  capacity  as  receiver  of  a 
State  bank  and  which  Involves  only  the 
righte  or  obligations  of  depositors,  creditors, 
stockholders,  and  such  State  bank  under 
State  law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  arise  undtr 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  No  attach- 
ment or  execution  shall  be  Issued  against  the 
Corporation  or  Ite  property  before  final  Judg- 
ment in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  in 
any  State,  county,  municipal,  or  United 
States  court.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
designate  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of 
process  nvay  be  made  in  any  State.  Territory, 
or  jurisdiction  In  which  any  insured  bank  is 
located." 

Sec.  306.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify,  or  af- 
fect the  provisions  of  section  19  of.  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  VS.C.  1839). 

Sec.  207.  Section  30  of  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933  (12  UJ3.C.  77)   is  hereby  repealed. 

TRXiX  m 

Increaat  in  inaurance  limit 
Sac.  301.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3  (m)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  VS.C.  1813  (m))  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing "»10,000"  to  read  "gl6,000". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7  (1)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U3.C. 
1817  (1) )  U  amended  by  changing  "$10,000" 
to  read  "$16,000". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  11(a)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Xnstirance  Act  (13  VS.C. 
1821(a))  is  amended  to  read:  "The  maxi- 
mum amotmt  of  the  Insured  deposit  of  any 
depositor  shall   be  $15,000." 

(d)  Tlie  fifth  sentence  of  section  11(1)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1821(1))  is  amended  by  changing  "$10,000" 
to  read  "$15,000". 

(e)  Section  401(b)  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Hoiising  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1724(b))  is 
amended  by  changing  "$10,000"  to  read 
"$15,000"  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

(f)  Section  406(a)  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1728(a))  is 
amended  by  changing  "$10,000"  to  read 
"$16,000". 

(g)  The  amendmento  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
claims  accruing  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  reading  of  the 
bill).  Mr.  Cbainnan,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  a  very  exten- 


sive report  into  every  part  of  this  bill, 
and  it  is  available.  I  believe  it  has  been 
discussed  enough  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  Members  who  are  interested.  And. 
I  believe  that  through  the  amendments 
which  will  be  proposed— I  know  of  three 
amendments,  and  probably  more — ^we 
shall  certaiiily  have  a  full  discussion 
thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  is  objec- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  tie  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cc»nmlttee  amendment:  On  page  14,  be- 
ginning in  Une  15,  strike  out  "the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act;  but  such  hearing  shaOl 
be  private,  unless  a  public  hearing  is  agreed 
to  by  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  and  by 
the  Board"  and  Insert  "chapter  5  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Such  hearing 
shall  be  pubUc,  unless  the  Board,  in  ite  dis- 
cretion, after  considering  the  views  of  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing,  determines  that 
a  private  hearing  would  be  in  the  public 
interest". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
.  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  16,  Une 
12.  strike  out  "the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act"  and  Insert  "chapter  7  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  except  that  in  cases 
referred  to  in  section  706(2)  (E)  of  that  title, 
the  court  shall,  in  lieu  of  the  rule  set  forth 
In  that  section,  set  aside  agency  action,  find- 
ings, and  conclusions  found  to  be  unsupport- 
ed by  the  weight  of  the  evidence". 

Mr.  C^ELLER.  Mr.  C?hairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  appears  on  page  16  of  the 
bllL 

Mr.  Chairman,  also,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mf.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  consent, 
since  there  are  three  sunendments  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  the  reixxrt  on  the  bill,  on  page 
16.  at  line  13,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  on  page  38,  at  line  18,  and 
again  on  page  64  at  line  24.  as  they  all 
deal  with  the  same  subject  matter,  that 
the  three  amendments  be  considered  to- 
gether or  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 
me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  committee  is  In 
accord  with  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 
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The  CHAIRBCAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
again  report  the  amendments  en  bloc, 
on  which  action  has  not  been  taken. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

P»ga  16,  Una  13.  atrlke  out  "the  Admln- 
latratlve  Procedxire  Act"  and  Insert  "chapter 
7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that  In  cases  referred  to  In  section  706(2) 
(K)  of  that  title,  the  court  shall,  in  lien  of 
the  rule  set  forth  in  that  section,  set  aside 
agency  action,  findings,  and  conclusionB 
found  to  be  unsupported  by  the  weight  of 
the  evidence". 

Page  38,  Unea  17  and  IB.  strike  cut  "the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act"  and  Insert 
"chapter  7  of  UUe  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  except  that  In  cases  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 706(2)  (E)  of  that  Utle,  the  court  shall. 
In  lieu  of  the  rule  set  forth  In  that  section, 
set  aside  agency  action,  findings,  and  conclu- 
sions foiind  to  be  unsupported  by  ttiii  weight 
of  the  evidence". 

Page  64,  line  24,  strike  out  "the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act"  and  Insert  "chapter 
7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that  In  cases  referred  to  In  section  703(2)  (E) 
of  that  title,  the  court  shall.  In  lieu  of  the 
rule  set  forth  In  that  section,  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to  be 
unsupported  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence". 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad- 
dress myself  only  to  the  committee 
amendments,  and  I  wish  to  emphatically 
state  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I 
believe  the  bill  is  a  salutary  one  and 
should  be  approved  by  this  Committee. 

I  rise,  however,  to  voice  objection  to 
an  attempt  that  is  made  by  the  commit- 
tee amendments  to  change  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

The  Committee  on  Btmklng  and  Cur- 
rency In  its  report  Is  recommending 
amendments  which  make  piecemeal 
changes  to  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  The  report  proposes  to 
change  the  standards  for  court  review  of 
hanking  agency  determinations.  The 
bill  would  enact  ^leclal  rules  for  banking 
agencies  as  distinguished  from  other 
types  of  administrative  agencies  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  - 

For  example,  rules  that  apjidy  under 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  to  the 
CAB.  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
Aaru  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  If 
these  committee  amendments  were 
ad(n>ted  would  not  apply  to  the  banking 
agencies,  the  Home  Loan  Bank,  the  FOIC, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Agency,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  ask  why?    Why  is  there  a  distinction 
faiade  with  reference  to  the  Adminlstra- 
Hlve  Procedure  Act  when  It  comes  to  the 
banking  agencies? 

There  were  no  hearings  to  Justify  this 
distinction.  There  were  no  hearings  to 
Justify  this  change.  In  the  Senate  there 
were  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  the  Senate 
did  not  make  any  such  distinction  that 
the  committee  ammdments  make. 
Namely,  that  appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  agencies  Involving  banks  and  finan- 
cial institutions  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently than  an  the  other  agencies. 


At  the  present  time  the  Admlnlstnt^ 
tlve  Procedure  Act  requires  a  reviewing 
court  to  set  aside  "agency  actions,  find- 
ings, and  conclusions  found  to  be  unsup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence."  The 
CcMnmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
with  these  amendments  provides  that 
"the  court  shall  set  aside  agency  actions, 
findings  and  conclusions  found  to  be  un- 
supported by  the  weight  of  evidence." 

llie  present  law  Is  "luisupported  by 
substantial  evidence."  The  committee  Is 
going  to  change  this  test,  and  provide 
"unsupported  by  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence." 

I  want  to  have  the  Senate  language 
reinstated,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ments voted  down. 

This  language  provided  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  w^ 
make  it  very  easy,  extremely  easy  to  upset 
a  decision  of  the  banking  agencies.  It 
will  make  It  very  easy  to  successfully 
challenge  the  banking  agencies'  findings 
and  determinations. 

You  must  consider  that  you  are  mak- 
ing some  very  profound  changes  In  this 
bill. 

When  I  heard  the  distinguished  dialr- 
man  of  the  committee  say  that  hoodlums 
are  now  coming  Into  some  of  these  bank- 
ing entitles.  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  make  the  appeal  from  the  decisions 
of  these  bcmldng  agencies  easy.  I  would 
rather  make  it  more  diflBcult  if  hoodlums 
are  coming  Into  the  picture. 

But  In  any  event,  hoodlums  or  not, 
there  should  be  no  distinction  and  all 
the  administrative  agencies  must  be 
treated  alike.  I  see  nothing  whatsoever 
that  will  Justify  any  deviation  In  this 
policy. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  belongs  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  was  bom 
In  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It 
Is  a  complex  act.  It  was  enacted  20 
years  ago,  after  It  had  been  preceded  by 
more  than  10  years  of  careful  develop- 
ment, with  extended  committee  hearings, 
and  fuU  floor  consideration  In  both  the 
Senate  and  In  the  House. 

Amendments  to  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  traditionally  have  always 
been  handled  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, but  this  is  a  question  that  re- 
quires legal  expertise. 

This  Involves  the  questl<m  of  appeal, 
procedures  with  reference  to  appeals. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency are  lawyers.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  members  are  skilled  In  Jurispru- 
dence. I  do  not  know  how  meiny  mem- 
bers know  or  understand  the  nature  of 
appeals. 

But  I  am  quite  sure  they  are  not  all 
lawyers.  They  are  not  all  possessed  of 
legal  expertise.  I  do  not  mean  thereby 
to  disparage  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  But 
this  is  a  subject  which  requires  special 
training  to  understand  and  you  cannot 
wlUy-nUly  come  and  change  the  proced- 
ures of  appeal— methods  that  have  been 
set  forth,  which  have  been  ad(^;>ted,  and 


which  have  held  secure  for  years  and 
years. 

Now  you  want  to  make  this  change.  I, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  am  interested  In  these  agency 
procedures,  these  banking  agencies,  and 
I  cannot  renoaln  quiescent  under  such 
conditions. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  tamper  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  with  Isolated  sections 
and  make  special  rules  for  special  in- 
dustries. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is 
a  complicated  statute  that  gives  coher- 
ence to  the  vast  body  of  administrative 
law  that  has  developed  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

Revision  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  should  be  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  a  coordinated  review  of  all  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  since  Its  en- 
actment. 

This  again  Is  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Changes  from  the  standard  rules  of 
Judicial  review  should  not  be  made  in 
Isolated  Instances  affecting  specific  in- 
dustries and  specific  agencies. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
agencies  that  these  amendments  seek  to 
favor  like  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  and 
the  others  that  I  have  mentioned  have 
this  to  say,  and  let  me  read  to  you  from 
a  memorandum  from  Mr.  John  E.  Home; 

The  Agencies  concerned  strongly  urge  that 
the  Senate  version  be  accepted  by  the  House, 
namely,  that  the  review  be  made  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  that  the  standard  b* 
"substantial  evidence." 

Beyond  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Treasury  Department  want 
the  Senate  language  reinstated  and  are 
opposed  to  the  conunlttee  amendment. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1957  to  do 
exactly  what  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  is  doing  now. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Treasury  Department  as  follows: 

The  question  of  whether  there  should  be 
different  rules  relating  to  Court  reveiw  of 
bank  supervisory  agency  decisions  arose  In 
1957  In  connection  with  the  proposed  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Act  of  1057. 

At  that  time  the  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency sought  the  views  of  the  Judicial 
branch,  regarding  the  provisions  that 
court  review  should  be  on  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  and  not  under  tiie  substan- 
tial evidence  rule  and  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

He  was  advised  as  follows  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  is  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  chief  Judges 
of  all  the  circuit  courts  of  ap^ieal,  and 
the  senior  Judge  of  all  the  district  courts 
In  the  districts. 

They  assemble  several  times  a  year  and 
they  make  certain  recommendations. 

This  is  what  they  said  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  in  1957  to  do  exactly 
what  these  e(Mnmlttee  amendments  do: 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  at  the  annual  meeting  In  September 
1957,  considered  a  report  of  Its  Committee  on 
the  Revision  of  the  Laws,  of  which  Judge 


Albert  B.  BCarls  of  the  Unlteid  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Clrdult  Is  Chairman, 
tbst  from  the  Information  secured  the  Com- 
mittee was  unable  to  determine  that  there 
lg  s  substantial  distinction  beween  the  pro- 
ceedings which  would  be  reviewed  under  this 
bill  and  the  many  other  types  of  agency 
proceedings  which  are  presently  reviewable 
under  the  substantial  evidence  standard  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  After  a 
full  discussion,  the  Judlclaa  Conference  dl- 
tected  that  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  be  Informed  that  It  Is  the  view 
tbst  the  standards  of  the  administrative 
procedures  act  should  be  made  appUcable 
in  full  to  the  proceedings  reviewable  under 
this  bill.  , 

I 

We  have  the  Treasury  Ptpartment,  the 
Department  of  Justlcei  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
all  the  banking  agencies,  and  the  Judicial 
(inference  of  the  United  States  all  op- 
posed to  these  committee  amendments. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  not  be  adopted  and  that  we 
will  leave  the  Senate  laiiguage  as  It  Is. 
There  will  be  ample  protection.  You 
need  not  make  it  very  eaey  to  upset  the 
rulings  of  the  agencies.  They  are  men 
who  are  dedicated.  I  anh  sure  you  can 
say  that,  even  though  there  may  be  a  few 
exceptions.  I  know  that  there  is  great 
prejudice  against  the  agencies.  They 
are  called  bureaucrats  and  all  such  dour 
names.  We  always  hear  that.  But  fun- 
damentally they  are  decent  people.  They 
want  to  do  the  right  thing. 

But  if  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  agencies 
themselves,  we  are  lost.  If  anyone  in  the 
agencies  does  not  do  the  right  thing,  re- 
move him,  bring  charges  against  him,  if 
you  will.  But  do  not  try  to  tamper  with 
the  rules  governing  appeslte.  If  changes 
are  to  be  made,  let  themi  be  made  in  a 
I  constructive  manner.  Thtere  was  no  de- 
bate, I  repeat,  before  thi  Banking  and 
(Xirrency  Committee  on  the  amendments. 
Hound  that  out. 

I  find  nothing  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  will  tell 
me  that  there  have  been  dliscussions  year 
In  and  year  out. 

Mr.  MULTER.  No,  I  wjant  to  tell  you 
about  this  year's  dlscusslihs.  The  gen- 
tleman is  wrong.  I 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  find  Nothing  in  the 
Rkoro  that  would  acquaint  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Bailing  and  Cur- 
rency with  the  intricacies  land  dlfflcultles 
involved  in  this  matter,  i 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  has  been  very  paUent. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
I  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  be- 
cause I  am  completely  persuaded  by  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ceuer]  makes.  I  believe  we  should  vote 
down  the  committee  amenldment  and  re- 
I  tain  the  original  language  of  HM.  17899. 
which  hews  to  the  line  of  the  Admlnls- 
traUve  Procedure  Act,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  very  wlall  said. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  position. 
h  the  first  place,  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  was  passed  after  years 
of  study  and  deliberation  In  order  to  get 
inifonnlty,  in  order  to  pick  out  the 
wwr  role  of  the  administrative  trl- 
f^  and  the  proper  role  of  the  Appel- 
ate Court.  Here  we  would  depart  from 
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that  In  a  case  of  one  regulated  agency. 
If  we  started  doing  that,  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  would  be  full  of 
holes. 

Second,  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
monsense.  the  substantial  evidence  rule, 
which  is  contained  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  soimd 
rule.  Once  you  turn  the  courts  loose 
on  that  wlll-o'-the-wdsp.  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  there  would  be  no  end  to  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  presenting  to  us  his  expert- 
ness  and  his  years  of  wisdom  on  this 
point  of  the  administrative  procedure 
law.  and  I  think  he  is  dead  right.  I  hope 
the  committee  amendment  of  my  own 
committee  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  his  views  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  You  see, 
this  question  came  up  in  the  last  10  min- 
utes of  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  We 
were  working  under  the  clock,  and  we 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  bill 
out.  The  fact  is  that  it  received  13  votes 
for.  2  against  it.  and  9  passed.  In  other 
words,  there  was  not  general  sentiment 
for  It. 

I  passed  because  I  wanted  the  privilege 
of  voting  either  way  on  the  floor. 

Although  the  gentleman  fr<Mn  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  offered  many 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  helped  us 
greatly,  on  this  particular  one  I  am  not 
in  accord  with  his  views,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  and  Colorado  in  opposition  to 
the  committee  amendment.  Their  posi- 
tion would  restore  the  language  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  scope  of  judicial  re- 
view to  the  language  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

In  reporting  out  H.R.  17899  on  Sep- 
tember 22.  1966.  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  would,  in  effect,  amend  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  as  that 
act  would  apply  to  the  regulatory  and  su- 
pervisory authority  of  the  financial  insti- 
tutions concerned.  The  amendment 
adopted  in  committee  would  effect  the 
scope  of  Judicial  review  to  be  afforded 
an  appellant  from  a  banking  agency 
administrative  determination.  The 
amendment  substitutes  a  "weight  of  the 
evidence"  test  for  the  "substantial  evi- 
dence" test  now  found  In  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  last  10  minutes  of  the  commit- 
tee's executive  session  on  September  22. 
Not  wishing  to  jeopardize  the  oppor- 
timlty  of  bringing  this  urgently  needed 
bill  to  the  floor,  I  did  not  fight  the 
amendment  in  committee.  In  fact,  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
13  for.  2  against,  and  9  passes.  I  was 
among  those  who  passed.  Now  that  the 
bill  is  before  the  House,  I  welccnne  this 
opportunity  to  perfect  the  language. 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  three  fundamental 
objections  to  the  amendment  adopted 
in  committee. 

First.  The  "weight  of  the  evidence" 
test  will  permit  courts  to  substitute  their 
Judgment  for  that  n[  the  agency.    The 


agencies,  having  been  established  to  aj>- 
ply  expert  knowledge  in  the  limited  areas 
of  their  jurisdiction,  will  find  themselves 
being  "second-guessed"  by  the  courts. 
This  will  result  in  the  dilution  of  their 
effecUveness  and  the  respect  hi  whic* 
they  are  held  by  the  hidustrles  they 
regulate. 

Second.  The  amendment  wUl  tend  to 
protract  litigation  and  encourage  appeals 
from  agency  decisions.  Certainly  one  of 
the  requirements  of  effective  supervision 
and  regulation  is  the  necessity  for  ex- 
peditious consideration  and  the  finaUty 
of  determination.  The  amendment,  by 
encouraging  appeals,  will  result  in  pro- 
tracted administrative  litigation,  further 
frustrating  the  effectiveness  of  the  regu- 
latory scheme. 

Third.  S.  1336.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act,  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  21,  1966.  While  amend- 
ing the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  in 
other  respects.  It  would  not  alter  the 
"substantial  evidence"  test  found  in  sec- 
tion 10(e)  of  the  act.  S.  1336  is  pending 
for  consideration  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House.  If  changes  are 
to  be  made  in  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  concerning  the  scope  of  review. 
It  would  seem  most  appropriate  that  they 
be  made  to  that  act  rather  than,  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  to  the  acts  affecting  individual 
regulatory  agencies. 

lAte  yesterday  afternoon,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Treasury  urging  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  stricken  and 
that  the  language  be  restored  to  provide 
that  Judicial  review  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  that  provided  for  imder  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows: 

The    Oknkrai.    Cottnsxl    or   thb 
Tbeabust. 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  October  3. 1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patmak. 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  JIb.  Chaieican:  HJl.  17899,  the  "Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966," 
as  Introduced  by  you  on  September  21,  1966, 
provided  In  a  niunber  of  places  for  judicial 
review  of  administrative  proceedings  there- 
under "as  provided  In  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act."  The  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  amended  this  provision 
at  each  of  the  three  places  it  appears,  l.e.. 
page  16,  line  12,  page  88,  line  18,  page  64, 
line  24,  to  provide  that  court  review  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  view  that  this 
amendment  should  not  be  approved  by  the 
Congress.  As  you  know,  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  prescribes  that  Coxzrt  review 
shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the  substantial  evi- 
dence rule,  l.e..  it  provides  that  a  reviewing 
court  shall  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agen- 
cy action,  findings  and  conclusions  found 
to  be  "unsupported  by  substantial  evidence." 

We  believe  there  Is  no  reason  why  a  dif- 
ferent rule  should  be  prescribed  for  review 
of  agency  action  under  HJl.  17899,  than  is 
provided  In  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  for  review  of  agency  action  generally. 
The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  previously  been  advised  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  that 
It  was  of  the  view  that  the  standards  of  the 
Administrative  Procedxire  Act  should  be  made 
applicable  to  proceedings  of  the  bank  super- 
visory agencies.    Hearings  before  the  House 
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Committee   on   Banfcing   and   Currencf,  8. 
1461,  SStb  OoDg..  2nd  SaM.  p.  1794. 

W«  urge  thftt  tbe  House  of  RepreaentatlTw 
amend  HJL  17809  to  prorlde  tliat  judlobU 
review  shall  be  as  provided  In  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 
Sincerely  youiB. 

FkKoB.Sicm, 
Oeneral  Couruel, 

It  Is,  therefore,  for  each  and  all  the 
foregoing  reasons  smd  I  urge  the  Mon- 
bers  of  the  Comsilttee  to  support  the 
position  of  the  genUemen  from  New  York 
and  Colorado  to  defeat  the  committee 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  numher  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes.      

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes  and  to  revlae  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NewYoik? 
'  °  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dis- 
like very  much  opposing  anything  which 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  House,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
may  recommend  to  this  House.  I  love 
him  as  most  of  our  other  colleagues  do. 
I  respect  him  most  highly.  He  has  made 
a  reputation  that  is  to  be  envied  by  all. 
It  hurts  me  to  take  a  position  in  opposi- 
tion to  him  in  this  instance  and  in  op- 
position to  the  view  he  expresses  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

We  are  dealing'  here  not  with  a  matter 
of  tradition  and  what  has  l>een  good  over 
the  years.  We  are  dealing  with  very  sen- 
sitive institutions.  What  shall  we  do? 
What  Is  best  not  for  them  but  for  the 
public  who  have  their  money  depceited  in 
these  Institutions  and  for  their  share- 
holders and  stockhcddeiB? 

It  took  many,  many  years  to  finally 
write  Into  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  a  provision  allowing  the  court  to  re- 
view anything  that  an  administrative 
agency  did.  After  those  long  years,  Con- 
gress took  one  step  further  and  said. 
"Hie  court  will  look  at  the  record  made 
in  the  agency  and  determine  if  there 
Is  any  evidence  to  sustain  what  they 
did."  If  they  found  a  lu'intnift  of  evi- 
dence, the  court  was  comp<dled  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  to  go  along  with  what  the 
agency  did. 

Then,  after  many  more  years  of  strug- 
gle, the  Judiciary  Committee  finally  came 
forward  with  an  additional  change  in 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  It 
said.  "Now  the  court  may  review  the  mat- 
ter and  If  it  finds  substantial  evidence 
to  sustain  tlie  findings  of  the  agency  then 
as  a  matter  of  law  it  must  alflrm  and 
ratify  and  confirm  what  the  agency  did." 

As  to  these  sensitive  agencies  we  are 
dealing  with  here — savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions, savings  banks  and  commercial 
banks — we  now  ask  that  Congress  take 
one  more  step  forward  and  permit  the 
court  to  review  the  evidence  and  deter- 
mine on  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  on 
the  preptmderance  of  the  quality  of  the 
evidence,  whether  the  agency  did  the 
light  thlnff. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
PxppeAI.  who  served  on  tills  commit- 
tee for  a  time,  presented  a  bill  that  went 
a  lot  further  than  this  amendment.  He 
was  heard  at  length.  He  had  witnesses 
who  were  heard  at  length.  That  is  all  in 
the  printed  record. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  made  out  a 
pretty  good  case  to  allow  the  court  not 
only  to  do  what  we  ask  to  be  done  under 
this  amendment  but  also  to  adc  the  court 
to  take  the  case  and  to  hear  the  evidence 
de  novo,  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
let  both  sides  present  a  complete  new 
case,  whether  the  evidence  was  given  be- 
fore to  the  agency  or  not,  and  then  let 
the  court  make  a  determination  on  the 
facts  and  decide  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  and  the  law. 

The  committee  did  not  go  that  far. 
And  it  was  not  in  the  last  10  minutes, 
either,  that  we  did  it.  We  considered 
this  at  length  during  the  hearings.  We 
decided  we  would  go  only  so  far  as  letting 
the  court  weigh  the  evidence  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  quality  of  the 
evidence  was  such  that  the  decision  or 
action  of  the  agency  should  t)e  afiOrmed 
or  confirmed. 

Our  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  dean  of 
the  House,  told  us  what  was  said  to  our 
committee  in  1957.  What  he  read  was 
hearsay  on  hearsay.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
should  know  how  little  weight  should  be 
given  to  hearsay  on  hearsay.  He  read 
what  was  sent  up  to  us  as  having  been 
said  by  the  Judicial  Conference  sometime 
prior  to  1957. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  says  about  this  matter 
today,  in  1966,  after  all  the  experience 
we  have  had  since  1956. 

Bear  in  mind  in  1957,  that  when  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  was  considering  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act,  we  decided  practically 
unanimously  not  to  go  along  with  Uiat 
recommendation  and  we  did  amend  the 
bill,  which  unfortunately  never  got  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  we  did  say. 
"there  should  be  court  review  on  the 
weight  of  the  evidence."  We  did  that 
at  that  time,  despite  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  1956. 
which  was  submitted  to  us  in  1957. 

Now,  what  are  we  trying  to  do  here? 
Take  account  of  the  serious  situation 
that  has  occurred — not  something  wiiich 
is  a  figment  of  anybody's  imagination. 
There  was  a  savings  and  loan  association 
where  they  were  out  to  get  an  officer, 
and  they  went  so  far  as  to  get  hhn 
Indicted.  After  the  indictment  was 
handed  down,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  said  to  the  association,  "You  can- 
not operate  with  an  officer  under  in- 
dictment.   You  must  remove  him." 

Bear  in  mind  under  the  existing  stat- 
ute. If  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  or 
the  FDIC  says  to  an  institution,  "Oet 
that  officer  out  of  there"  and  you  do 
not  get  him  out,  the  only  way  they  can 
enforce  that  recommendation  is  to  go  in 
and  withdraw  the  insurance,  which 
means  the  death  of  the  institution.  So 
under  this  provision  in  the  bill  now  we 
are  going  to  say  you  do  not  have  to  go 
that  far.    If  you  have  a  case  against  an 


officer,  ask  that  he  be  removed,  or,  bring 
a  proceeding  to  do  that.  In  the  case 
that  I  am  talking  about  where  the; 
wanted  to  get  an  officer,  he  was  indicted 
and  in  order  to  ranain  in  existence,  the 
institution  was  required  to  remove  the 
officer.  Then  when  they  got  to  court  to 
try.  the  officer.  In  the  criminal  court 
under  the  indictment,  they  had  so  little 
evidence  that  the  U.S.  attorney  had  to 
stand  up  and  say.  "We  cannot  prove  our 
case."  He  asked  for  tbe  dismissal  of  the 
indictment  and  the  indictment  was  dis- 
missed. But  the  officer  was  never  re- 
instated. It  is  that  kind  of  a  thing  we 
want  to  prevent  by  permitting  the  court 
to  review  the  case  effectively.  The  court 
will  say  to  the  agency :  Let  us  see  if  the 
facts  when  weighed  in  accordance  with 
the  quality  of  the  evidence,  sustains  your 
action.  If  they  do  not,  then  we  the 
court,  will  reverse  your  action."  That  is 
wiiat  we  intend  to  do  here.  Do  not  be 
misled  by  some  of  the  language  in  the 
report  wliich  is  unfortunate  language. 
What  we  intend,  if  this  prevails  against 
the  opposition  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
is  this.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  test 
will  permit  the  reviewing  court  to  review 
the  record  and  correct  an  erroneous  de- 
cision where  it  finds  that  the  findings 
and  the  conclusions  are  not  supported  by 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  making  a  very  important  point, 
and  I  conctir  in  his  views.  I  think  that 
is  the  lesist  we  could  ask,  that  a  man's 
case  be  considered  and  decided  on  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  and  not  merely 
because  there  is  some  substantial  evi- 
dence.          

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trjring  to  make. 

Mr.  JONAS.  We  are  dealing  with 
men's  careers  here. 

Mr.  MULTER.  And  with  the  public's 
money. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  with  the  public's 
money. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Because  if  you  remove 
an  officer  as  president  of  one  of  these 
institutions,  you  are  likely  as  not  to  cause 
a  run  on  the  institution,  and  by  that  run 
you  are  as  lllcely  as  not  to  give  the  court 
the  right  to  say,  "The  agency  was  right. 
We  should  suspend  the  insurance  and 
should  liquidate  the  institution." 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  is  wrong  with 
using  the  weight  of  the  evidence  rule? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  like  to  go  one  step  further  and, 
not  as  far  as  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  PippER],  would  like  to  go  as  he 
provided  in  his  bill  for  a  complete  ne^f 
trial,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  court.  "If 
you  find  it  necessary  and  there  is  evi- 
dence offered  by  either  side,  you  may 
take  that  additional  evidence  or  remand 
It  to  the  agency  for  further  hearing  to 
take  that  evidence."  Because  in  the  case 
I  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  and  this  is 
not  an  isolated  case — there  has  been  one 
In  Texas,  one  in  Arizona,  one  in  Arkan- 
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sas,  and  there  haTB  bwn  two  with  the 
same  institution,  two  out  In  California, 
where  the  court  couldi  not  review  the 
evidence  as  to  the  quality  and  could  not 
take  any  additional  evidence.  So  in  the 
case  I  referred  to  where  there  was  an 
indictment  and  a  dismissal — when  that 
case  got  to  court  for  review,  and  the 
court  had  to  say  since  there  is  substan- 
tial evidence  to  sustain:  the  agency  order 
to  remove  the  officer,  they  could  not  even 
take  the  evidence  that  the  indictment 
against  the  man  had  l>een  dismissed.  If 
he  had  been  acquitted,  they  could  not 
have  taken  the  proof  that  he  had  been 
acquitted. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman.         ' 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Mifchigan.  In  sup- 
port of  what  the  gentletoan  says,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  commtlttee  also  we  are 
dealing  here  with  some  very  hazy  lan- 
guage which  I  have  never  seen  the  Ukes 
of  in  any  legislation  before  in  this  Con- 
gress. I 

What  Is  an  imfalr  practice,  or  what 
is  an  unsound  practice?  In  smy  event, 
we  are  dealing  with  regulations  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  dtawn  and  which 
some  adviser  has  not  evoi  thought  up  as 
yet.  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  lends  sup- 
port to  what  the  genUeikum  said. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  imder 
these  circumstances,  wtbere  we  do  not 
write  hito  the  statute  the  standards  or 
criteria  to  be  followed  by  these  agencies, 
the  least  we  must  do  |  is  to  allow  the 
privilege  for  court  review  with  the  right 
for  the  court  to  determine  the  question 
on  the  weight  of  the  evidence  and  to  see 
if  it  Is  sufficient  to  sustain  what  the 
agency  has  done.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Tthe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  YMs.  has  exphred. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  fliairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  pitbceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Isi  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gientieman  from 
New  York?  [ 

There  was  no  objectioii. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  ChUlrman,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members 
to  the  l&ct  that  some  years  ago  there  was 
an  institution  in  California,  a  savings 
and  loan  institution,  wheire  agency  repre- 
sentatives were  also  out  ti)  get  it.  and  they 
did.  They  went  In  abd  ordered  its 
liquidation.  | ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  brought  to  us 
legislation  and  we  adopted  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
occurrence,  and  that  institution  was  re- 
turned to  its  officers  and  to  its  members, 
and  continued  to  aperkU  for  several 
years  more.  ' 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  lojtnd  behold,  the 
laentical  Institution  wad  again  brought 
under  fire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  no  accusation 
afainst  any  of  these  men  in  these  various 
agencies  today.  AU  of  them  are  fine 
men,  and  none  of  tiiem  ^re  Involved  In 
any  of  the  cases  in  Virizona,  Texas, 
norida,  or  California,  l^en  though  we 
Wed  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence— It  did 
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occur  again  as  to  the  identical  Insti- 
tution. That  case  got  into  court  and 
some  phases  of  it  are  still  in  court.  The 
court  was  tmund  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  in  applying  the  sub- 
stantial-evidence rule  to  affirm  the 
finding  on  the  part  of  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  case  there  was 
$25  million  in  cash  in  that  institution, 
the  second  time  that  they  took  it  over. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  court  was  precluded 
from  weighing  the  evidence  because  of 
the  substantial-evidence  rule  and  al- 
though it  was  sound,  the  court  could  take 
no  proof  to  that  effect. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
$25  million  in  cash,  but  they  found  as  a 
fact  it  was  unsoimd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  court  was  pre- 
cluded from  talting  the  additional  evi- 
dence which  would  show  that  it  was 
sound  even  though  it  has  since  been  re- 
turned to  the  officers  again,  and  is  sound 
and  is  operating  well.  These  are  the 
kind  of  things  we  want  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  meml)ers  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  with  all  the  vigor 
at  my  command,  to  adopt  the  committee 
amendment.  It  is  the  very  least  we  can 
do  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take, we  shall  be  back  before  June  30, 
1968,  and  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
rectify  it.  But  at  least  if  it  is  a  mistake 
we  are  making  it  on  the  side  of  right- 
eousness, we  are  making  it  on  the  side  of 
fairness  and  we  are  making  it  on  the 
side  of  the  American  tradition  that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  putting  this  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  we  will  at  least  give  these 
Institutions  and  their  officers  some  right 
to  protect  themselves  against  a  capri- 
cious, an  arbitrary  official — and  there 
are  such  people  even  In  Government 
today. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  pointing  my  finger  at  any 
man  or  any  official  who  presently  makes 
up  the  Board  of  the  FDIC.  or  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  or  the  Comptroller's 
Office,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  All 
of  them  are  decent  and  honorable  men 
but,  unfortunately,  under  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  and  under  the  pressure 
which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they 
receive  from  the  second  echelon  certain 
reports  from  the  men  tmder  their  com- 
mand, which  they  review  and  on  which 
they  make  a  determination.  Too  fre- 
quently the  record  is  replete  with  sit- 
uations such  as  I  enumerated.  For 
instance,  a  man  is  about  the  leave  the 
services  of  the  Federtil  Gtovemment  and 
is  looking  for  a  soft  place  in  private  in- 
dustry. He  goes  to  these  institutions  and 
says,  "I  am  available  next  month.  Do 
you  have  a  place  for  me?"  Such  threats 
have  no  place  in  this  Industry. 

The  Interest  of  the  public,  demands 
that  we  go  along  with  this  amendment. 
It  Is  the  only  way  to  prevent  additional 
trouble  for  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  way  of  at- 
tempting to  prevent  some  of  those  things 
happening. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Ctialiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  frc»n  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  who  could  possibly 
be  hurt  by  using  the  weight  of  the 
evidence?  How  could  anyone  possibly 
be  hurt? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Nobody.  Only  tbe 
capricious  and  arbitrary  officisd  can  be 
hurt.  It  is  high  time  we  in  the  Congress 
said  "We  will  let  the  court  review  these 
acts  and  to  have  the  review  on  the 
weight  of  the  evidence." 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
wrong  In  my  recollection  and  under- 
standing that  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  adready  provides  one  of  the 
bases  on  which  you  can  overturn  a  de- 
termination by  a  hearing  board  or  an 
agency  if  it  is  found  to  be  capricious  or 
arbitrary  or  unfounded  on  the  facts? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Yes,  part  of  that  lan- 
guage is  there. 
Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  MULTER.  But,  now,  read  the 
court  cases.  The  court  cases  say  unless 
you  can  show  that  there  is  no  substan- 
tial evidence— no  substantial  evidence — 
to  sustain  what  they  did,  you  cannot 
prove  they  are  arbitrary,  you  cannot 
prove  they  are  capricious. 

Only  if  you  are  going  to  permit  them 
to  come  in  with  additional  evidence  be- 
fore the  court  and  show  capricious  ac- 
tion and  arbitrary  action  can  you  do  it. 
You  carmot  do  it  before  the  agency  which 
is  the  prosecutor,  the  judge,  and  Jury. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  arise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  HJl.  17899  as  reported 
departs  from  the  standards  that  Con- 
gress  has  established  for  the  Judicial  re- 
view of  administrative  action  and  I  find 
no  Justification  for  this  departure.  The 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  estalilished 
some  20  years  ago  the  rule  that  the  courts 
are  to  set  aside  on  appeal  agency  action 
that  Is  "unsupported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence." The  substantial  evidence  rule 
has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Senate  this 
year  In  passing,  after  thorough  and  pro- 
longed consideration,  S.  1336,  which  Is 
the  first  complete  reconsideration  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  in  two  dec- 
ades. S.  1336  retains  without  change  the 
substantial  evidence  rule,  and  has  the 
full  and  unqualified  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

HH.  17899,  however,  changes  the  su- 
pervisory bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate— 
S.  3158 — to  provide  for  review  on  the 
"weight  of  the  evidence."  This  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  both  as  originally  enacted  and  as 
Just  reconsidered  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
also  Inconsistent  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Just  last  week.  In  repc<rtlng  to  the 
House  HH.  18021  which  deals  with  the 
supervision  of  small  business  Investment 
companies.  Under  that  bill,  the  super- 
vision of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies would  likewise  be  imder  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  standard  of 
substantial  evidence  in  cases  of  court 
review. 
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In  the  testlni(my  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
this  bill,  a  number  of  witnesses  described 
the  substantial  evidence  rule  In  a  manner 
that  no  court  would  accept  as  accurate. 
There  seemed,  for  example,  to  be  a  con- 
ception that  under  the  rule  a  court  would 
look  at  the  record  only  to  see  If  there 
were  some  bits  of  evidence  that  might 
support  a  finding,  without  regard  to  what 
testimony  and  facts  pointing  the  other 
way  a  defendant  might  have  placed  in 
the  record.  That  simply  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  substantial  evidence  rule  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  de- 
fined it.  The  Supreme  Court  expressly 
held  In  1951  in  the  Universal  Camera  case 
that  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
precluded  a  court  from  such  a  theory  of 
review  and  required  the  court  to  make  its 
determination  In  the  light  of  the  entire 
record.    To  quote  from  the  opinion: 

The  substanttaUty  of  evidence  must  take 
Into  account  whatever  In  the  record  fairly 
detracts  from  its  weight. 

Under  the  substantial  evidence  stand- 
ard, the  opposing  body  of  evidence  must 
be  fully  and  fairly  considered  by  the  re- 
viewing court. 

As  for  the  appropriateness  of  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  standard,  it  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  courts  as  well  as  by  the 
Congress.  In  its  Consolo  decision  this 
year,  the  Supreme  Court  said  of  this 
standard  of  review  that — 

It  frees  the  reviewing  courts  of  the  time- 
consuming  and  difficult  task  of  weighing  the 
evidence.  It  gives  proper  respect  to  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  administrative  tribunal  and  It 
helps  promote  the  xmiform  application  of  the 
statute. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  now 
has  before  it  the  Senate-passed  revision 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  and 
can  give  this  kind  of  issue  careful  con- 
sideration in  a  broad  and  imblased  per- 
spective. HJR.  17899  should  provide,  as 
did  S.  3158  when  passed  by  the  Senate, 
that  review  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  That 
would  mean  that  whatever  rules  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  determines  are 
most  desirable,  in  the  proper  allocaUon 
of  functions  between  the  administrative 
agencies  and  our  Judicial  system,  would 
automatically  govern  proceedings  under 
this  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  able  chairman  of 
the  0(Mnmittee  on  the  Judiciary  made  a 
I»lnt  to  the  effect  that  this  am«idment 
would  set  these  agencies  apart  and  sep- 
arate them  from  all  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  it  relates  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
Uoa  to  the  fact  that  my  oiHMeition  to 
this  amendment  is  this:  If  the  amend- 
mait  is  adopted  I  make  the  assertion 
that  it  places  a  burden  up(m  every  court 
to  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  try  the 
case  de  novo,  to  try  it  all  over  again. 

I  make  this  assertion  on  the  fact  that 
we  in  Congress  have  in  the  pcust  approved 
certain  pieces  of  legislation,  and  assigned 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  boards  and 
Bseacies.  We  give  them  the  right  to 
make  a  determinatlMi.  and  that  deter- 


minatioD  was  to  be  final.  Wbai  we 
passed  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
we  said  that  if  the  agency  is  suiHTorted 
by  evidence,  substantial  in  its  nature, 
then  the  courts  should  not  disturb  the 
finding  of  the  agency. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  present  amend- 
ment we  completely  change  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  When  we  say 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  we  place  a 
burden,  a  duty  and  a  responsibility,  on 
the  court  to  again  review  and  go  over  all 
of  the  facts  in  the  same  manner  and  in 
the  same  method  that  the  Board  or  the 
agency  itself  did. 

If  that  is  true,  then  why  should  we 
create  the  agency  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  If  I  am  correct  when 
I  state  the  case  this  way.  If  we  were 
going  to  be  honest  and  malce  it  clear 
what  we  are  trjring  to  do  here,  the  kind 
of  amendment  we  would  be  considering 
would  be  one  that  would  do  Justice  to  the 
parties  and  not  delay  them  and  put  a 
burden  on  them.  We  would  not  even 
have  administrative  hearings.  We 
would  make  the  administrative  ofiBcers 
come  to  the  court  on  an  injunction  or 
on  an  order  to  show  cause  and  let  them 
be  a  party  to  the  suit  and  then  have  one 
trial  on  the  matter  and  not  two. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Then  we  might  as  well 
apply  that  clear  across  the  board  and 
it  would  be  in  fact  doing  away  with  a 
bunch  of  administrative  hearings. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  when  he  says  that 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  test  places  a 
duty  and  responsibility  on  the  court  for 
that  court  to  take  all  of  the  evidence  and 
consider  it  and  weigh  it. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  amendment 
does.  How  on  earth  can  a  court  ever 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  or  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  unless  it  retried  the  entire 

case.  

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER.  In  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  is  recommending  is  that 
there  be  a  review  by  the  court  of  what 
is  done  in  the  agency  where  the  agency 

acts 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  no.  I 
beg  the  gentleman's  pardon. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  gentleman  is  tak- 
ing only  half  of  my  sentence. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  the 
first  half  is  so  far  witxig  that  I  do  not 
know  what  the  last  half  would  be. 

Mr.  MULTER.    Then  let  me  put  the 
second  half  first. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  All  right. 
Mr.  MULTER.     In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  I  am  sure  must  agree  that  the 
agency  acts  as  the  prosecutor,  the  judge, 
and  jury? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    No,  no. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Who  Is  the  prosecutor 
before  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board? 


Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  by  statute  you 
have  certain  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  right.  We 
have  said.  "You  be  the  Judge,  Jury,  and 
prosecutor." 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado.  Now  wait 
a  minute.  You  have  told  the  agency: 
You  must  protect  the  taxpayers  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  you  give 
it  a  statute  and  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility to  do  it. 

Now  we  have  under  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  as  the  gentleman 
from  CiUifomla  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago.  given  the  public  a  protection.  If 
they  do  not  have  substantial  evidence 
in  connection  with  the  orders  that  are 
entered,  then  it  may  be  appealed  to  the 
court.  But  your  amendment  would  say 
to  the  coiirt — ^you  must  now  try  the  whole 
thing  over  again. 

Mr.  MULTER.  What  serious  or  real 
objection  can  anyone  raise  to  a  court  of 
law  reviewing  what  the  agency  has  done 
where  the  agency  sat  as  prosecutor  as 
well  as  Judge  and  Jury  in  determining 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  weight  of  evi- 
dence. Wliy  do  you  want  to  preclvde  a 
court  of  law  from  reviewing  the  entire 
record  and  weighing  the  evidence  and 
saying,  "You.  Judge  and  Jury  and  prose- 
cutor have  done  the  wrong  thing."  Why 
do  you  want  to  preclude  a  court  of  law 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  from  say- 
ing that  to  the  administrative  agency? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
say  that.  What  I  do  say  is  that  the 
Congress  has  placed  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  with  these  agencies  and 
they  have  given  to  them  the  right  to 
carry  out  certain  exact  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. If  they  carry  them  out, 
then  we  have  provided  a  method  of  ap- 
peal under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  But  we  do  not  want  to  provide  a 
procedure  to  have  the  court  determine 
every  question  that  may  be  presented  to 
every  one  of  these  Federal  agencies. 
That  is  exactly  what  you  do  the  minute 
you  adopt  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
rule  that  you  are  advocating  in  these 
amendments^ 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    I  yield  to 
the  gentlemtm. 

Mr.  MULTER.    The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Thank  you, 
sir. 

Mr.  MULTEaa.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely right  when  he  says  that  what 
the  amendment  does  is  to  give  the  court 
the  right  to  review  the  whole  record  and 
determine  whether  the  order  of  the 
agency  is  Justified. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No,  no. 
Mr.  MULTER.  That  Is  what  the 
amendment  does — ^you  do  not  want  the 
court  to  do  that.  You  do  not  want  the 
court  to  review  the  whole  record  when 
you  seek  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon.  The  court  can  re- 
view the  whole  record  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  If  there  Is  » 
substantial  evidence  to  support  the  order, 
then  it  is  sustained.  But,  we  do  not  want 
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the  court  to  go  ahead  and  review  all  of 

the  evidence  and  again  continue 

Mr.  MULTER.  Not  again— but  for  the 
court  for  the  first  time  to  make  a  deci- 
sion—  r 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Cohorado.  As  I  say, 
we  do  not  want  the  <Murt  to  go  ahead 
and  review  all  of  the  ektidence  and  make 
the  decision  again.       J 

Therefore,  Mr.  Cha^an.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  phairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  do  not  expect  to  make  any  further 
statements.  I  hope  since  we  have  had 
full  discussion  we  can  v^e  on  the  amend- 
ments. After  action  0h  those  amend- 
ments the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]  will' offer  an  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  insuraaice  from  $10,000 
to  $20,000.  After  that  the  only  other 
amendments  I  know  of  are  four  amend- 
ments which  I  hope  \rlU  be  considered 
together.  They  wUl  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mttlter]  . 
I  hope  the  Committee  ^will  accept  them. 

If  there  are  any  oth^r  amendments,  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.      '  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  fThe  Chair  will 
count.  I 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  iChairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tb  withdraw  the 
point  of  order.  |, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  asks  imanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  his  point  of  order. 

Without  objection,  ii  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  :  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment^  on  pages  16.  38, 
and  64.  ] ' 

The  question  was  takin;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Mtjlter)  there 
were — ayes  21,  noes  51. 

So  the  amendments  w»re  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OITEBEIt   BT    MRS.   SULLIVAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mt.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

)U^Ws: 


tfrs.  Sullivan:  On 
and  25,  and  page 
tl5.000"  "  and  in- 

I 


The  Clerk  read  as  foll^ 

Amendment  offered  by 
page  76,  Unes  16,  18.  23, 
76.  lines  3  and  6.  strike  " 
•ert  ■•  "tao.OOO"  ". 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  my  amendment  to  increase 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Lotm 
Insurance  Corporation  insurance  over 
commercial  banks  and  savings  and  losm 
associations  accounts  from  the  present 
$10,000  level  to  a  new  $20,000  level. 
This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  strength  of  these  two 
corporations.  It  is  also  an  expression  of 
our  confidence  in  the  thrift  industry,  and 
the  accounts  of  millioi^s  of  American 
citizens. 

This  amendment  doeilmore  than  ex- 
press confidence,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  pro- 
vides incentive  for  the  American  public 
at  this  critical  time  of  extremely  tight 
money  and  record  high  interest  rates  to 
keep  their  money  in.  Institutions  of 
proven  service,  particularly  those  serv- 
ihg  the  needs  of  consul  vers,  small  busi- 


nessmen, and  housing.  It  Is  a  measure 
whose  cost  is  infinitesimal,  yet  whose 
benefits  run  to  the  millions. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  pro- 
posed a  similar  measure  to  increase  in- 
surance to  $25,000.  but  that  measure  was 
recommitted.  The  argument  then  was 
that  the  savings  and  loan  industry  was 
not  subject  to  any  controls  over  its  divi- 
dend rates  payable  on  savings  accounts, 
nor  did  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  have  suflflcient  supervisory  author- 
ity to  deal  with  problems  in  some  associa- 
tions. Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  cor- 
rected this  situation.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  enacted  legislation  for  dividend 
rate  controls  over  insured  savings  and 
loan  associations.  This  action  places 
with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
authority  simUar  to  that  which  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  exercise. 
Also,  HJl.  17899,  which  we  are  WMisider- 
ing  today,  wUl  give  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  the  needed  super- 
visory authority  to  which  opponents  of 
the  increase  in  Insurance  coverage  in 
1964  said  was  needed  if  the  insurance  was 
to  be  raised. 

H.R.  17899  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  American  public,  pro- 
viding added  supervisory  protection  over 
their  funds  and  additional  insurance  over 
their  accounts.  With  the  insurance  in- 
crease as  proposed  in  my  amendment,  the 
public  can  place  larger  accounts  with  in- 
sured institutions  fully  confident  of  the 
safety  of  their  money.  Previous  history 
has  shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  the 
Insurance  was  raised,  institutions  experi- 
enced an  hicrease  in  funds  held  by  them. 
This  is  precisely  the  effect  that  we  want 
now.  I  am  sure  that  the  management  of 
our  insured  commercial  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  a  net  savings  Increase  as 
was  the  case  when  the  insurance  ceiling 
was  raised  to  $10,000  in  1950.  A  net  in- 
crease in  savings  accounts  would  provide 
more  funds  for  mortgage  loans  and  con- 
struction loans  at  a  time  when  mortgage 
credit  is  out  of  reach  for  most  of  our  cit- 
izens. It  would  bolster  and  strengthen 
the  homebuilding  industry  at  a  time 
when  that  industry  is  prostrate. 

In  a  time  of  price  pressures,  economists 
tell  us  that  the  rate  of  the  public's  sav- 
ings should  be  increased  to  ward  off  ever- 
increasing  market  demands  for  goods. 
My  amendment  would  accomplish  such  a 
result.  It  would  further  encourage  the 
public  to  save  by  providing  them  with 
greater  protection  for  their  savings. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  are  in  solid 
smd  strong  financial  conditions.  Their 
proven  experience  in  handling  dlfftcult 
situations  is  well  known.  Over  the  years, 
the  loss  ratios  of  those  corporations  have 
been  very  low  and  the  envy  of  the  private 
insurance  companies.  Pull  confidence 
has  been  expressed  by  both  of  these  two 
corporations  of  the  ability  to  easily  han- 
dle insurance  increases,  even  up  to 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  support  for  the  provi- 
sions of  my  amendment  has  been  ex- 
pressed a  number  of  times  in  the  past. 


President  Kennedy's  Committee  on 
Financial  Institutions  in  1963  proposed 
an  even  larger  increase,  and  President 
Johnson  recommended  an  increase  in  his 
1966  Economic  Report.  So,  I  ask  miy 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
and  express  their  confidence  in  the  pub- 
lic and  in  our  financial  institutions  which 
have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  pros- 
perity wliich  this  Nation  now  enjoys. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  haivy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
talked  to  every  member  of  the  committee 
on  our  side,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  am  supporting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman. 
I  am  submitting  a  statement  for  the 
Record  in  support  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  believed  an  in- 
crease was  due,  necessary  and  war- 
ranted. The  record  will  show  that  some 
time  ago  I  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  housing  bill  which  would  have  in- 
creased this  to  $25,000.  I  believe  the 
$20,000  is  warranted  and  well  supported 
by  the  reserves  In  both  funds.  It  is 
something  we  should  pass  today. 

Today  we  consider  an  amendment  to 
the  Financial  Institutions  Supervisory 
and  Insurance  Act  of  1966  which  would 
rsuse  the  insurance  of  accounts  ceiling 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

The  insurance  of  deposits  and  savings 
accounts  in  the  Nations'  banks,  savings 
banics,  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful programs  ever  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  32  years  of  operation,  vir- 
tually the  entire  adult  population  as  in- 
dividuals and  millions  of  businesses  and 
farmers  have  enjoyed  at  no  cost  to  them- 
selves absolute  protection  of  their  de- 
posits and  savings  to  the  extent  of  the 
insurance  ceiling.  High  confidence  in 
our  financial  institutions  has  prevailed 
and  financial  transactions  of  all  types 
have  been  conducted  more  safely,  con- 
veniently, and  speedily. 

In  previous  testimony  on  the  issue  of 
increasing  the  Insurance  ceiling,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  as  well  as  the  spokes- 
men for  the  Treasury  Department,  has 
flatly  stated  that  both  Insurance  Corpo- 
rations are  quite  capable  of  assuming  the 
increased  coverage  to  $20,000. 

Both  the  FDIC  and  the  PSLIC  have 
made  projections  showing  that  they 
would  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  an 
insurance  prt^ram  calling  for  a  $20,000 
ceiling.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  In- 
surance Corporations  can  handle  the 
$20,000  limit. 

The  PSLIC,  for  example,  reached  an 
alltime  strength  on  June  30,  1966,  when 
its  ratio  of  reserves  to  liabilities  hit  a 
record  of  1.5  percent  and  total  primary 
and  secondary  sources  amounted  to  $3.5 
bilUon. 
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Chalmum  John  E.  Home  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  stated  In 
mid-September  of  this  year: 

The  Insurance  Corporation's  natm/tt  are 
DOW  equal  to  Ul  percent  of  tbe  total  amount 
of  all  accounts  of  Insured  members  and 
creditor  obligations,  compered  with  137  per- 
cent at  tlie  close  of  tbe  previous  fiscal  year. 
This  strengthening  of  the  Corporation's  re- 
serve poaltlon,  together  with  a  buildup  In 
member  Institutions'  reserves  In  accordance 
with  the  Board's  reqtUrements.  provides  ad- 
ditional assurance  of  protection  to  insured 
■avers.  The  reserves  of  FSLIC-lnsured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  at  June  30,  1966, 
totaled  $8,588,000,000  and  amounted  to  7S4 
percent  of  the  accumulated  savings  held  by 
these  Institutions. 

From  the  beginning  of  operations 
through  June  30,  1966,  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  has 
had  but  57  Insurance  settlement  cases. 
In  49  of  these  cases,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  determined  that  a  re- 
ceivership could  be  prevented.  This  was 
accomplished,  under  the  broad  statutory 
authority  given  the  Corporation,  by 
means  of  a  loan,  a  contribution,  or  pur- 
chase of  assets.  In  the  Instance  of  the 
eight  receiverships — seven  in  1940  and 
1941  and  one  In  1965,  pasrment  to  insured 
savers  was  made  promptly. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  previously  testified  that  an  Increase 
In  the  Insurance  celling  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  its  liability  since  histori- 
cally, regardless  of  the  celling,  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  all  accounts  have 
enjoyed  the  Insurance  protection.  The 
higher  celling  does  mean  that  savers 
with  f\mds  in  excess  of  $10,000  can  re- 
ceive full  protection  without  the  incon- 
venience of  establishing  accounts  In 
several  Insured  institutions.  This  is  par- 
ticularly slgnlflcant  since  there  are  over 
a  thousand  communities  and  towns 
where  there  is  only  one  Insured  savings 
and  loan  association. 

Increasing  the  present  Insurance  level 
will  also  benefit  persons  administering 
tnist  funds  and  public  funds  of  various 
^pes,  that  can  only  be  placed  In  these 
institutions  up  to  the  Insured  amount. 
A  $20,000  ceiling  would  double  the  pres- 
ent Insured  amount  and  would  help  to 
eliminate  redtape.  We  all  know  that  In 
many  cases  individuals  open  up  Joint 
accounts  and  some  families  have  two  or 
three  accounts.  In  short,  a  $20,000  level 
of  Insurance  would  reduce  the  necessity 
for  splitting  savings  into  several  accounts 
and  yet  would  not  substantially  increase 
the  insured  liability  of  the  institution. 

There  are  over  2  million  savings  ac- 
counts at  the  $10,000  mark,  a  substantial 
percentage  of  which  would  be  increased 
if  the  Insurance  celling  were  higher. 

An  increase  of  Insurance  is  a  "vote  of 
confidence"  by  Congress  that  would  allay 
the  fears  of  some  savers  as  a  result  of  the 
isolated  instances  of  failures  of  finan- 
cial institutions.  This  is  reason  enough 
to  justify  the  increase  to  $20,000  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  need  to  stimulate  the 
mortgage  market,  the  obvious  reserve 
strength  of  both  insurance  corporations, 
the  fantastic  Jump  in  personal  savings 
and  gross  national  product  In  the  last 
15  years,  and  the  fact  that  the  ln<»«ase 
can  be  accomplished  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  In  1963  FDIC  and  the 
Treasury  Department  supported  in- 
creasing deposit  and  share  account  in- 
surance along  with  the  additional  su- 
pervisory powers  to  the  Federal  bank- 
ing agencies.  Particular  areas  of  at- 
tention were  liauidlty  requirements  for 
member  institutions  of  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank,  standby  control  over 
dividend  rates  paid  by  insured  institu- 
tions, and  the  application  of  certain 
criminal  conflict  of  Interest  provisions 
now  applicable  to  insured  banks  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  Institutions. 

The  provisions  in  title  I  of  HJl.  17899 
specifically  provide  for  removal  of  ofQ- 
cers,  directors,  or  any  other  person 
whose  dishonesty  threatens  the  institu- 
tion or  who  has  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  involving  dishonesty  or 
breach  of  trust.  Furthermore,  HJR. 
14026,  recently  enacted,  provides  the 
standby  dividend  rate  control  requested 
by  the  agencies;  and,  Insofar  as  liquidity 
and  reserves  are  concerned,  any  defi- 
ciency amounting  to  an  unsafe  or  un- 
soimd  practice  would  without  question 
be  covered  by  the  cease  and  desist  au- 
thority granted  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  In  title  I.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  any  conduct,  whether  in  the 
area  of  conflict  of  interest,  financial  op- 
erations, or  elsewhere,  not  serious 
enough  to  constitute  personal  dishon- 
esty or  an  unsoimd  or  unsafe  practice 
would  certainly  have  no  adverse  effect 
upon  the  insurance  fund.  While  a  sit- 
uation may  warrant  action  by  share- 
holders or  depositors,  where  it  does  not 
constitute  dishonest  conduct  or  other- 
wise threaten  the  insurance  fund  by  un- 
safe or  imsound  practice,  it  is  illogical 
to  say  that  because  the  present  bill  does 
not  cover  all  such  undesirable  situations 
that  we  should  not  approve  a  badly 
needed  insurance  increase.  Further- 
more, I  question  the  propriety  of  Federal 
Intrusion  into  questions  of  management 
of  our  financial  institutions  where  the 
safety  of  our  insurance  funds  is  not  af- 
fected. My  feelings  are  particularly 
strong  with  respect  to  State-chartered 
Institutions  and,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  disclosure,  I  feel  that  conflict 
of  Interest  problems  of  a  less  serious  na- 
ture are  a  proper  matter  for  State  au- 
thorities and  the  account  holders  them- 
selves. 

I  support  increasing  deposit  and 
share  account  instirance  while  firmly 
rejecting  the  thesis  that  we  must  com- 
pletely destroy  the  dual  banking  system 
at  the  same  time. 

FXBKKAi.  HOMK  LOAM  BANK  BOABD, 

Washington,  B.C..  September  29, 1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dsax  Mk.  CHAnMAjt:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
authority  that  would  be  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  Title  I 
of  HJFt.  17899,  as  reported  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  co\Ud  be  used  to  meet 
tbe  problems  of  inadequate  liquidity  and 
conflicts  of  interest  dealt  with  in  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Deposit  and  Share  Account  In- 
surance Act  of  1986.  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  S.  2561. 

S.  2S61.  It  should  be  understood,  itself  pre- 
scribes certain  rules  with  respect  to  conflict 


of  interest  and  self-dealing  situations,  and 
also  contains  authority  for  the  Board  and 
the  banking  agencies  to  issue  further  regula- 
tions in  this  area.  It  also  broadens  the  range 
within  which  liquidity  requirements  may  be 
set  for  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  members, 
which  the  present  law  fixes  as  from  4  to  8 
percent  of  the  member's  savings  accounts,  to 
from  4  to  10  percent  of  the  member's  savings 
accounts  and  borrowings,  within  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  possible  special  liquidity  re- 
quirement up  to  an  overall  maximum  of  15 
percent. 

HJt.  178B0,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  enforcement  remedies  and 
does  not  deal  substantively  with  rules  or 
regulatory  authority  in  the  area  of  liquidity 
or  conflicts  of  interest.  It  would,  however, 
enable  the  Board  to  institute  a  cease-and-de- 
sist proceeding  if  a  conflict-of-interest  situa- 
tion or  lack  of  adequate  liquidity  attained 
the  dimensions  of  an  "unsafe  and  unsound 
practice".  Likewise,  a  removal  proceeding 
could  be  Instituted,  speaking  generally,  if  ttie 
conflict-of-interest  activities  of  a  director  or 
officer  showed  personal  dishonesty  on  his  part 
and  were  inflicting  substantial  Injiu^  on  tbs 
Institution. 

HJt.  17899,  therefore,  would  give  the  Board 
a  procedure  for  undertaking  to  correct  cer- 
tain of  the  graver  problems  which  might  be 
encountered  with  regard  to  liquidity  or  con- 
flicts of  Interest  in  Insured  institutions. 
While  the  substantive  authority  in  S.  2561 
would  be  a  more  effective  tool  in  trying  to 
prevent  situations  from  becoming  serious,  the 
Board  believes  that  the  remedies  afforded  by 
H.R.  17899  would — if  afforded  on  a  perma- 
nent basis — be  of  substantial  value  to  it  in 
dealing  with  the  most  serious  problems  of 
this  sort  and  protecting  the  poeltlon  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 

tlOD. 

With  warm  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Horne, 

CHaiTman. 
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Mr.  HOIilFlJfiLD.  Mi'  Chairman,  In 
1934,  when  the  Home  Lpin  Bank  Board 
Act  was  enacted,  the  Congress  provided 
that  each  savings  account  would  be  in- 
sured to  a  celling  of  $5,000,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  IiUurance  Corpo- 
ration which  was  also  esbtblished  in  the 
same  act. 

In  1950,  some  16  years  jlliter,  the  insur- 
ance celling  was  raised! from  $5,000  to 
$10,000,  thus  doubling  t^  protection  of 
an  Individual  deposit.  'This  was  in  line 
with  the  growth  of  savings  in  our  so- 
ciety, some  depreciation  in  the  dollar's 
purchasing  power  and  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  long-term,  low-Interest, 
monthly  payment  procedure  in  spread- 
ing homeownershlp.        i 

Now,  in  1966  anothef  16  years  has 
passed,  population  has  jumped  from  151 
million  people  to  195  million  people. 

Owner  occupied  horhe  units  have 
jumped  23  million  to  36  ttlllllon. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  Jumped 
from  $14  billion  in  1950  to  $111  billion  in 
1966.  An  Increase  by  the  miUtiple  of 
eight.  I 

It  is  time  to  Increase  jtihe  savings  in- 
surance from  $10,000  to  120,000  based  on 
the  same  reasons  we  doUbled  the  orig- 
inal amoimt  in  1950  over  1934. 

We  are  an  affluent  sodety.  Our  cltl- 
lens  have  more  savings  and  their  oon- 
venience  requires  highe*  Insurance  for 
individual  accounts. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  actually  represents  the 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Neither  the  Federal  Deiposit  Insurance 
Corporation  that  Insures  bank  deposits 
nor  the  Federal  Savings  afid  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  that  Insures  savings 
and  loan  deposits  have  a  sinking  fund 
or  a  capital  reserve  of  a  size  to  pay  in 
cash  all  bank  and  savings  and  loan  de- 
positors. The  real  pnrtection  is  the 
sound  management  and  federal  scrutiny 
through  periodic  examlnatiotu. 

In  order  today  to  obtain  more  than 
$10,000  Federal  Insurance  protection  on 
•avings  above  that  amount  separate  ac- 
counts are  made  in  different  accounts  In 
different  banks  or  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations. I  [ 

It  is  a  comnion  practic^  for  a  man  and 
»tfe  to  have  separate  aooounts  of  $10,- 
000  each  and  a  joint  account  of  $10,000. 
thus  obtaining  a  total  of  430,000  insured 
aceounts  in  one  depository.  Some  peo- 
ple also  deposit  amounts  separately  In 
their  children's  names.  tThe  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  Govef^enf s  liabil- 
ity Would  not  be  Incteasfeid  by  doubling 
the  amount  from  $10,000;  to  $20,000. 


It  would  add  to  the  convenience  of  the 
depositors  and  cut  down  on  the  overhead 
of  the  institutions  by  consolidating  many 
multiple  accounts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  double  the  Federal  in- 
surance coverage  of  all  federally  Insured 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  sev- 
eral officers  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  urged  me  to  support  an 
amendment  raising  to  $20,000  the  amount 
of  insured  savings.  They  have  advised 
me  that  it  will  aid  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry,  and  also  contribute  toward 
solving  the  tight  mortgage  money  prob- 
lem. 

I  support  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so 
also  as  I  am  persuaded  by  the  men  who 
have  asked  me  to  vote  for  the  $20,000 
limit. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  col- 
leagues. It  seems  that  about  every  15 
years  the  Congress  gets  aroimd  to  in- 
creasing the  coverage  of  the  "Federal  in- 
surance program  for  our  financial  in- 
stitutions. Eteposlt  and  share  account 
Insurance  has  not  been  Increased  since 
1950,  in  an  entirely  different  economy 
from  today's.  Prior  to  1950,  the  last  in- 
crease took  place  In  1934,  certainly  a  dif- 
ferent economy  from  1950.  The  point, 
gentlemen,  is  two-fold:  We  increase  ac- 
count insurance  roughly  every  15  years: 
secondly,  15  years  is  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  time  to  witness  dramatic  eco- 
nomic changes.  Including  substantial 
growth.  So,  the  conclusion  Is  inescapa- 
ble, that  when  we  do  increase  this  insur- 
ance, we  must  be  careful  to  make  the 
increase  sufficiently  large  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a  dynamic  and  growing  economy 
over  a  substantial  period  of  time. 

Since  1950,  family  income  has  doubled, 
gross  national  product  has  more  than 
doubled  and  personal  savings  have  shot 
up.  As  far  back  as  1963,  authorities 
agreed  that  deposit  and  share  account 
insurance  should  be  increased  to  $25,000. 
This  was  the  overwhelming  conclusion  of 
President  Kennedy's  Committee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions,  as  well  as  your  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Both 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  testified  before  your  Committee 
not  only  that  the  insursmce  should  be 
$25,000,  but  that  it  could  be  done  with- 
out any  significant  effect  on  the  insur- 
ance fimd  and  without  increasing  the 
premium  cost  to  the  insured  institutions. 
Tbe  facts  that  led  to  these  recommenda- 
tions in  1963  are  even  more  compelling 
today. 

.It  Is  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that 
makes  our  economy  work.  And,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  deposit  insur- 
ance that  provides  that  public  confidence. 
An  uninsured  institution  of  any  size  is 
an  anomaly  today;  most  people  refuse  to 
deal  with  uninsured  financial  institu- 
tions. For  this  reason,  "runs"  on  finan- 
cial institutions  today  are  almost  non- 
existent. Hardly  a  housewife  gives  a 
second  thought  to  the  safety  of  the 
family  checking  and  savings  accounts. 

In  these  trying  times,  what  could  pos- 
sibly be  a  better  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
American  financial  system  than  an  in- 
crease in  deposit  and  share  account  in- 


surance to  $20,000?  In  addition  to  the 
reason  that  the  Insurance  funds  can  both 
afford  it,  the  additional  supervisory  safe- 
guards provided  in  titles  I  and  n  of  HJl. 
17899  make  it  most  appropriate  to — and 
illogical  not  to — substantially  Increase 
the  coverage. 

An  increase  of  $5,000  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000  is  piddling.  Although  50  percent 
sounds  like  a  lot  in  terms  of  percentages, 
it  is  really  nothing  compared  with  the 
rates  of  growth  in  our  economy  since 
1950  and  which  can  be  expected  during 
the  next  15  years.  Public  confidence  de- 
mands that  insurance  keep  pace  with 
growth,  not  lag  sadly  behind. 

While  an  increase  to  $20,000  will  in- 
volve only  tiny  fractional  increases  in 
the  total  dollar  amount  of  insured  de- 
posits and  in  the  total  liabilities  of  the 
insurance  funds,  it  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  individuals,  small  businesses,  labor 
union,  churches,  and  other  organizations 
with  deposits  and  accounts  over  $10,000. 

For  instance.  If  Congress  had  heeded 
the  pleas  of  those  in  1963  and  gone  ahead 
and  increased  the  coverage  to  $25,000  as 
of  January  1, 1964,  nearly  2,000  accounts 
would  have  benefited  by  over  $2.5  mil- 
lion. Now  this  does  not  sound  like  much, 
and  in  terms  of  the  capabilities  of  our 
Insurance  funds,  it  is  very  little.  Yet, 
$2.5  million  more  would  have  been  a  real 
blessing  to  those  1,830  depositors  in 
failled  Insured  banks  and  Insured  savings 
institutions — amounting  to  over  $1,400 
per  account.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  public  that  this  insurance  is  designed 
to  benefit — no  one  else. 

It  is  the  Government's  responsibility 
when  banks  faU;  the  public  should  not 
have  to  suffer  a  direct  loss,  colleagues. 
Let  us  strive  to  achieve  insurance  funds 
of  such  stren^rth  and  armual  examina- 
tions of  such  high  quality  so  that  no  in- 
sured institution  will  fall  and  not  1  cent 
of  the  public's  hard-earned  savings  will 
be  lost.  A  good  place  to  start  is  support- 
ing the  gentlewoman's  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  ceiling  to  $20,000. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  gentlew(nnan 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  to  in- 
crease from  $15,000  to  $20,000  the 
amoimt  of  Insurance  on  each  account  in 
institutions  insured  by  the  FDIC  and 
theFSLIC. 

The  present  limit  on  insurance  of 
$10,000  has  for  several  years  been  widely 
recognized  to  be  inadequate.  I  believe, 
too.  that  the  $15,000  amoimt  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  likewise  in- 
adequate. The  great  growth  in  recent 
years  of  personal  income  and  savings 
and  tbe  accompanying  growth  in  the 
competition  fqr  those  savings  dictate 
that  the  amount  of  Insurance  protection 
be  substantially  Increased. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
very  much  in  the  public  interest.  It  will 
provide  needed  protection  for  depositors 
and  account  holders.  And  it  will  free 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  sav- 
ings banks  from  an  Increasingly  serious 
competitive  disadvantage.  The  role  of 
savings  institutions  in  our  finstncial  sys- 
tem has  always  been  a  most  important 
one.  Ip.  recent  months,  with  inflation 
and  the  competition  for  savings  gener- 
ating higher  and  higher  Interest  rates 
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on  the  part  of  rival  sources  of  invest- 
ment, savings  Institutions  have  been 
severely  handicapped.  While  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  not,  of  course,  solve 
all  their  problems,  it  will  be  very  impor- 
tant in  helping  to  restore  a  competitive 
balance  in  our  financial  system. 

GENXKAL  LXAVK  TO  XXTUn) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
of  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

The  ameiMlment  was  agreed  to. 
oauMTrnat  axzndicxnts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3S,  beginning  m  line  18,  strike  out 
"the  Admlnlstratiye  Procedure  Act:  but  such 
hearing  shaU  be  private,  tuUeos  a  public  hear- 
ing Is  agreed  to  by  the  party  afforded  the 
hearing  and  by  the  corporation"  and  Insert 
"chapter  0  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Such  hearing  shall  be  public  unleaa 
the  Corporation.  In  its  discretion,  after  con- 
sidering the  views  of  the  party  aforded  the 
hearing,  determines  that  a  private  bearing 
wotdd  be  In  the  public  Interest". 

The  committee  amoidment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  lines  aa  and  33,  stilke  out  ": 
Provided,  however.  That  no"  and  Insert 
".      No". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  49,  Inunedlately  after  line  7.  In- 
sert: 

"Sac.  108.  SubeecUon  (c)  of  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (13  XT.S.C. '  1730a 
(c) )  Is  amended  to  read : 

"'(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
pany on  or  after  September  23,  1959 — 

"  '(1)  to  acquire  the  control  of  more  than 
one  Insured  Institution,  or 

"  '(2)  to  acquire  the  control  of  an  Insured 
Institution  when  It  holds  the  control  of  any 
other  Insured  institution, 
except  In  a  transaction  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Foderal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  upon  a  determlnaUon  by  It  that  such 
transection  Is  advisable  to  assist  In  prevent- 
ing the  commencement  or  continuance  of 
Involtmtary  Uquldatlon  of  the  Insured  insti- 
tution whose  control,  whether  by  acquisition 
of  stock  or  assets  or  otherwise.  Is  being  ac- 
quired by  such  company  or  an  Insured  In- 
stitution which  It  controls.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  CleiiE  read  as  follows: 

On  page  60,  line  12,  strike  ont  "(a)"  and 
Insert  (1). 

The  committee  amendment  waa  agreed 
to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    Hie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  60,  line  13,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  "(2)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Cleiic  read  as  follows: 

On  page  60,  Une  16,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  "(3)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  62.  beginning  in  line  24,  strike  out 
"the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  but  such 
hearing  shall  be  private,  unless  a  public 
hearing  is  agreed  to  by  the  party  afforded  the 
hearing  and  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency"  and  Insert  "chapter  5  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such  hearing 
shaU  be  public  imlesa  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency.  In  Its  discretion,  after 
considering  the  views  of  the  party  afforded 
the  hearing,  determines  that  a  private  hear- 
ing would  be  in  the  public  interest." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  68,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  ": 
Provide,  however.  That  no"  and  Insert ".   No". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

I  wish  to  be  siu-e  that  I  understand 
exactly  what  has  happened  here. 

The  Weltner  amendment  was  adopted 
in  the  Banking  and  (Currency  Commit- 
tee and  reported  out  by  the  committee. 
That  amendment  was  voted  down  in  the 
consideration  of  the  measure  this  after- 
noon; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So  the  bill  as  it  now  Is 
provides  for  review  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  one  of  these  orders  only  up<m 
the  "substantial  evidence"  rule? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  like  the  Admln- 
istrative  Procedure  Act  now  requires. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  ask  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
whether  his  committee  is  giving  any  con- 
sideration to  a  review  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  with  a  view  to  the 
possibility  of  modifying  the  present  law 
to  permit  In  the  court  of  appeals,  when  a 
review  is  had  from  these  administrative 
decisions,  a  '"wright  of  the  evidence" 
rule  rather  than  "substantial  evidence" 
rule. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  that  there  is 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  now  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate, 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DnucsxN]  which 
would  revise  to  a  mature  extent  the  Ad- 
ministrative Proeedin'e   Act.  including 


the  question  of  substantial  evidence  as 
against  weight  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  is  pendMg  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  CKTJiKR.  No,  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  May  we  anticipate  the 
consideration  of  that  subject  by  the  able 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
during  the  next  session? 

Mr.  CETiTiKR.    You  may. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Oood. 

I  thank  the  able  chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  that  I  very  strongly 
feel  not  only  orders  that  are  issued  under 
authority  of  this  act,  but  orders  of  all 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  ought  to  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
on  the  weight  of  the  evidence  rule,  i 
would  not  open  up  the  whole  record  and 
allow  new  evidence  to  be  brought  in  be- 
cause that  does  permit  of  more  than  one 
trial,  but  I  think  when  a  Federal  agency 
takes  such  vital  action  as  is  possible 
imder  the  laws  as  now  exist  clothing 
them  with  authority,  that  they  ought  to 
have  to  sustain  it  before  the  court  ot 
appeals,  showmg  the  propriety  of  what 
they  have  done  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear 
our  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  asking  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  amendment  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  m  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  74,  line  19,  strike  out  " :  Provided, 
That"  and  Insert  ",  except  that". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  76,  immediately  after  line  9, 
Insert: 

"title  IV — SXFOUTIOK 

"BBC.  401.  The  iM-ovlslons  of  titles  I  and  n 
of  this  Act  and  any  iMT}vl8lon8  of  law  enacted 
by  said  titles  shall  be  effective  only  during 
the  period  ending  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1968.  Effective  upon  the  expiration  ot  svLCh 
period,  each  provision  of  law  amended  by 
this  Act  Is  further  amended  to  read  as  it  did 
immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  tlili 
Act  and  each  provision  of  law  repealed  ij 
this  Act  is  reenacted." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMXNSMXNT   OITKXED    BT    UK.   ASHLCT 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  | 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashlet:  On  I 
page  76,  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  line  15,  insert:  ",  and  by  adding  tlia 
following  new  sentence  at  the  end:  "For  tbt 
purpose  of  clarifying  and  defining  the  InBui- 
ance  coverage  under  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  7,  the  Corporation  U 
hereby  authorized  to  define,  with  such  claisl- 
flcatlons  and  exceptions  as  it  may  prescrlba 
terms  used  in  said  subsections.  In  subsectlan 
(p)  of  aeotlon  8,  and  In  sabsscUona  (a)  and 
(1)  of  asetlon  11  and  the  extent  of  the  in- 1 
suranoe  ooverage  resulting  therefrom.'" 

On  page  76,  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  Une  6,  Insert:  ".  and  by  addln( 
the  foUowtng  new  sentence  at  the  end:  fv  | 
the  puzpose  of  clarifying  and  defining  the  in- 


surance coverage  under  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b)  of  section  401,  the  Corpora- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  define,  with  such 
classlflcatlons  and  exceptions  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, terms  used  in  said!  tubeections  and  In 
subsection  (c)  of  section  401  and  the  extent 
of  the  Insurance  coverage  resulting  there- 
from. 
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Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr. "  Cludrman.  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  clarify 
the  power  of  the  Insuring  agencies  to  pre- 
vent the  circumvention  of  the  insurance 
limit  by  the  device  of  multiple  accounts 
In  the  same  Instltutldti.  It  should  be 
made  clear,  for  example,  that  three  in- 
dividuals, A,  B,  and  CJ  caimot  multiply 
the  insurance  for  which  their  accounts 
are  eligible  merely  by  designating  them 
as  A  for  B,  A  for  C.  B  for  A,  B  for  C,  A 
and  B  for  C,  and  so  on*  where  there  are 
really  only  three  parties  in  hiterest. 
Such  devices  make  a  farce  of  the  statu- 
tory limitation,  and  I  think  that  this  is 
ttie  time  to  put  a  stop  to  |  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Ohairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ] 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  1  krield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.        1 1 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  amendment  and  it  has  been  cleared 
by  the  agencies  concenped  and  with  the 
minority.  j 

Mr.  Chairman,  Insofeir  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  willing  to  akjcept  the  respon- 
sibility of  accepting  it  Ion  behalf  of  the 
CMnmlttee.  ' 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  MJ",  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?     > 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  ij  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califomlai 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  ijfr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  quite  clear  on  this  amendment. 

Does  this  mean  that  there  cannot  be 
Joint  accounts?  For  instance,  a  man 
and  his  wife  could  have  ^  accoimt  under 
the  present  law — a  m^i  and  his  wife 
could  have  a  joint  account,  but  the  wife 
could  have  a  separate  account  and  her 
husband  could  have  a  ^parate  account 
and  that  would  still  beftiermltted? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Yes,  ttot  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  [glad  the  gentle- 
man from  California  bas  raised  that 
question  because  it  shoidd  be  clear  that 
this  amendment  is  not  directed  at  pre- 
Tenting  that  kind  of  Joint  accoimt. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  i 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  I  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  that  where  two  separate  ac- 
counts are  mamtained  in  what  is,  let  us 
ay.  the  names  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
Jcmes,  and  the  other  in  the  name  of  Just 
the  husband,  that  these  are  separate  ac- 
counts for  the  purpose  at  insurance? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  they  are  two 
separate  accounts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDICKNTS  OTRIXD  tT  KX.  1CUI,TXB 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflTer 
four  amendments,  and  «nce  all  of  them 
we  the  same  in  tenor,  but  occurriiig  at 
dUTerent  places  in  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
Uoc. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  assume  these  are  the  four 
amendments  that  were  submitted  to  the 
committee  meml)ers  in  advance  and 
which  relate  to  the  same  subject  matter, 
but  occur  at  different  parts  of  the  bill, 
and  a  unanimous-consent  request  is 
necessary  in  order  to  consider  them  to- 
gether? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  his  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Multeb:  On 
page  3,  Une  5,  Immediately  after  "by  the 
Board"  Insert  "in  connection  with  the  grant- 
ing of  any  appUcatlon  or  other  request  by 
the  association.". 

On  page  23,  line  18,  Immediately  after  "by 
the  Corporation"  Insert  "In  connection  vrtth 
the  granting  of  any  application  or  other  re- 
quest by  the  Institution,". 

On  page  27,  line  16,  Unmedlately  after  "by 
the  Corporation"  insert  "In  connection  with 
the  granting  of  any  appUcatlon  or  other  re- 
quest by  the  Institution,". 

On  page  61,  line  7.  immediately  after  "by 
the  agency"  insert  "In  connection  with  the 
granting  of  any  appUcatlon  or  other  request 
by  the  bank,". 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  will  make  certain  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  will  mean  exactly 
what  the  agencies  meant  when  they  sent 
the  bill  up  originally. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  language 
now  in  the  bill,  which  in  each  of  the  four 
places  referred  to  in  the  amendments 
provide,  I  quote  "or  other  condition  im- 
posed in  writing  by  the  Board."  or  by  the 
bank,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  this  does 
not  mean  unilateral  action.  By  the  ad- 
ditional language  we  now  indicate  that 
the  "condition  in  wriUng"  must  have 
been  part  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  institution  with  the  Board,  or  the 
bank,  or  the  FDIC,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  language  of  the  amendments  has 
been  approved  by  all  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned and  effected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mm.TER]  and  the  committee  is  will- 
ing to  accept  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multir]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

amekoments   orrxsso   bt    mk.   patmam 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  set  of  perfecting  amendments,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  ohJectian. 


The  Cleit  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Patmam:  On 
page  2,  line  6.  Immediately  after  "Sxc.  101." 
Insert  "(a)". 

On  page  4,  Une  13,  strike  "terminate"  and 
Insert  "terminated". 

On  page  10.  insert  a  conoma  at  the  end  of 
Une  14. 

On  page  16,  Une  12,  strike  "the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act"  and  insert  "chapter  7 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

On  page  21,  line  13,  strike  "patriclpatlng" 
and  Insert  "particlpaUng". 

On  page  22,  Insert  closing  quotation  marks 
at  the  end  of  Une  12. 

On  page  22,  strike  lines  13  through  24  and 
Insert: 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  aubeectton 
(a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  effecUve  only  with 
respect  to  proceedings  commenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Section 
6(d)  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act  of  1933 
as  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue  in  effect 
with  respect  to  any  proceedings  commenced 
priw  to  such  date." 

On  page  23.  line  1.  immediately  after  "Sac. 
102."  Insert  "(a)". 

On  page  38,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  "the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act"  and  Insert 
"chapter  7  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code". 

On  page  44,  line  13,  strike  "prinlcpal"  and 
Insert  "principal". 

On  page  49,  immediately  after  line  7.  In- 
sert: 

"(b)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  proceedings  commenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Section 
407  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as  In  effect 
Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  ShaU  continue  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  proceedings  commenced  prior  to 
such  date." 

On  page  64,  Une  34,  strike  "the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act"  and  insert  "ch^ter  7 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

On  page  76,  lines  15  and  17.  strike  "this 
Act"  and  Insert  "either  of  such  titles". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  a  question  and  answer  period. 

I  rise  at  this, time  for  the  purpose  of 
commenting  on'  the  phrase  "unsafe  and 
unsound." 

This  has  bothered  me  for  many  years. 
I  have  participated  in  two  investigations 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  which 
an  institution  in  California  was  seized, 
and  the  charge  that  was  made  was  that 
they  engaged  in  "unsafe  and  unsound" 
practices. 

I  am  going  to  ask  a  series  of  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  did  the  committee 
consider  in  depth  the  writing  of  any 
clarifying  or  definitive  language  on  the 
phrase  "unsafe  and  unsound"? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Certainly  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  did  not  go  into  this 
as  thoroughly  as  we  would  like  to  iiave 
done,  and  for  that  reason  we  made  the 
termination  date  about  18  months  from 
now  so  that  we  could  look  into  it  more 
carefully. 
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But  may  I  suggest  that  this  language 
was  given  to  ub  by  the  head  of  the  Home 
loan  Bank  Board  on  that  subject,  and  I 

am  quoting  him : 

0«zi«rally  speaking,  an  \insaXe  or  vinsound 
practice  embraces  any  action  or  lack  of  ac- 
tion which  Is  contrary  to  the  genetaUy  ac- 
cepted standards  ol  prudence. 

Mr.  HOLIPIBIJJ.    Yes.    I  have  read 

that.    That  is  In  the  report.    The  gen- 
tleman is  reading  from  the  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  specific  Instances 
which  would  cover  the  points. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  received  u  mem- 
orandum from  the  secretary  of  the 
Home  Lotm  Bank  Board  president  and 
every  instance  that  was  cited  in  my 
opinion  could  have  been  specified  In  a 
d^nltlve  rule  and  regulation. 

I  wish  I  might  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  or  else  my  remarks  are  of 
no  avail. 

Mr.  PATBdAN.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
I»ardon  but  I  had  some  parliamentary 
question  raised  here  at  the  table  and  I 
apologize  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No  apologies  are 
necessary.  But  I  am  sincere  and  I  would 
»k»  to  have  some  answers. 

I  have  a  list  of  items  which  was  in  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  memorandtmi 
and  I  say  that  In  everyone  of  those  In- 
stances cited,  there  could  have  been  a 
*  rule  or  regulation  which  would  have  de- 
fined that  as  being  an  objectional  prac- 
tice. 

Now  let  me  get  to  the  bill  itself.  I  am 
still  scared  of  this  phrase  "unsafe  and 
unsound"  and  I  do  hope  the  committee 
will  continue  to  take  a  look  at  this. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIJ>.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

BCr.  PATMAN.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman  and  the  gentleman  Is 
highly  regarded  and  respected  by  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

We  are  going  to  have  hearings  on  this 
bill  between  now  and  the  time  it  expires 
and  that  will  be  during  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress.  I  know  the  committee 
will  be  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  and 
we  win  be  in  constant  touch  with  Urn  and 
he  will  be  Invited  to  testify  before  our 
committee  to  make  sure  that  considera- 
tion Is  given  to  everything  that  the 
gentleman  says. 

Mr.  HOLIFXELD.  Of  course.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  that  opportunity. 
I  realize  that  it  is  very  dlfllcult  to  per- 
ceive or  to  fotesee  every  situation  that 
might  arise  In  the  management  of  a 
flnandal  institution  so  I  am  not  being 
ciTUcal  of  the  committee.  I  am  support- 
ing the  bill. 

But  I  do  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  after  many 
hundreds  of  hours  of  hearings,  we  found 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  this  was 
badt  in  1951. 1952, 1960,  and  1961  unable 
to  define  the  phrase  "tmsafe  and  un- 
sound" before  a  oMnmlttee  that  I  was 
chairman  of  and  a  oommlttiee  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss] 
chaired  In  1960  and  1961. 1  beUeve  it  was. 
Let  me  ask  this  question:  Where  an 
Institution  is  charged  with  an  unsafe 
and  unsoimd  practice,  will  they  reoelTe  In 


writing  a  definition  of  what  they  are 
charged  with  as  being  unsafe  and  un- 
soimd? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  TTie  bill  so  provides 
that  they  will  receive  such  Information. 

Mr.  HOLIFIEIX).  That  Is  an  im- 
provement. 

Because  I  know  of  Instances  where  In- 
stitutions have  been  seized  on  the  basis 
that  they  were  being  operated  In  an  un- 
soimd and  unsafe  way  without  a  bill  of 
spedflc  charges.  Bo  this  does  provide 
for  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  provides  for  that : 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.    HOLIFIELD.    I    yield    to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  because  all  of  us  are  In- 
terested In  the  definition  of  the  words 
"unsafe  and  unsound"  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
John  Home  and  in  his  reply  to  me  with 
respect  to  this  definition,  what  he  said  I 
think  will  be  of  Interest  to  my  frie:\d. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

At  the  outeet.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
term  "unsafe  or  unsound",  as  used  In  the 
cease-and-desist  provisions  of  S.  3158,  U  not 
a  novel  term  In  banking  or  savlnga  and  loan 
parlance.  The  words  "unsafe"  or  "unsound" 
as  a  basis  for  supervisory  action  appear  In 
the  banking  or  savings  and  loan  laws  of  38 
States.  For  more  than  30  years,  "unsafe  or 
unsound  practices"  have  been  grounds  for 
removal  under  section  30  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1933,  of  a  director  or  otBcer  of  a  member 
bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  See 
13  U.S.C.  77.  It  has  been  grounds  since  1936 
for  the  termination  of  insurance  of  a  bank 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  See  49  Stat.  890,  13  CS.C.  1818 
(a).  "Unsafe  or  unsound  practices"  have 
also  been  grounds  for  termination  of  the  In- 
sured status  of  an  Insiired  savmgs  and  loan 
association  since  the  1964  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 407  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  See 
68  Stat.  833,  13U.S.C.  1730. 

Like  many  other  generic  terms  widely  used 
In  the  law,  such  as  "fraud",  "negUgence", 
"probable  cause",  or  "good  faith",  the  term 
"unsafe  or  unsound  practices"  has  a  central 
meaning  which  can  and  must  be  applied  to 
constantly  changing  factual  circumstances. 
Generally  speaking,  an  '^msafe  or  unsound 
practice"  embraces  any  action,  (»■  lack  of 
action,  whlob  Is  contrary  to  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  prudent  operation,  the 
possible  consequences  of  which,  if  continued, 
would  be  abnormal  risk  or  loss  or  damage  to 
an  Institution,  its  shareholders,  or  the  agen- 
cies administering  the  insurance  funds.  Tht 
categories  set  out  below  are  Ulustratlve: 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  aware  of  this 
language.  To  save  the  time  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  I  will  simply  say 
that  this  is  no  explanation  nor  does  it 
answer  my  query  and  my  fears  because 
I  know  of  Instance  after  Instance  where, 
in  the  past,  Home  Loan  Bank  Boards 
have  seized  institutions  and  charged 
them  with  having  unsafe  and  unsound 
practices  without  giving  them  a  bill  of 
particulars  and  telling  them  why  they 
thought  they  were  unsafe  and  unsound. 
In  the  case  of  the  California  institutions, 
they  said  that  that  institution  had  loaned 
to  one  developer  too  large  a  percentage 
of  its  deposits. 

I  agreed  that  they  had  loaned  too  large 
a  percentage.  But  the  point  I  am  making 


is  that  they  do  not  have  a  regulation,  for 
example,  limiting  the  loan  to  one  devel- 
oper, say,  to  10  percent  of  deposits,  as 
they  do  in  commercial  building,  where 
they  are  limited  to  5  percent  for  commer- 
cial buildings.  They  have  no  regulation, 
and  they  applied  arbitrarily,  capriciously 
and  dlscrimlnatorily  a  charge  of  "unsafe 
and  unsound"  for  this  institution  and 
seized  It,  when  they  allowed  other  institu- 
tions to  loan  as  much  or  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boggs) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HJR. 
17899)  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and 
supervisory  authority  of  Federal  agen- 
cies over  insured  banks  and  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  to  increase 
the  m^trimiim  amount  of  Insured  ac- 
counts or  deposits  to  $15,000,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1033,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?    If  not,  the  Chahr  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amaidments  were  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1033,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3158. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3158 
An  act  to  strengthen  the  regulatory  and  su- 
pervisory authority  of  Federal  agencies 
over  Insured  banks  and  Insured  savings 
and  loan  assoclattons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUve*  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl» 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Financial  InsUtu- 
tlons  Supervisory  Act  of  1966". 

TTTLB  I ^PaOVlSIOire   EXLATIITa  TO  THK   ITDERAl 

HOMX    lOAN    BANK    BOARD    AND    TKS    FEDES*! 
8AVINCS   AND    LOAN    INSTTRANCX   OORPOKATION 

8«c.  101.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  ai 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1033  (U 
tr.S.C.  1464(d))  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  section  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  hereimder.  In  the  enforcement 
of  any  provision  of  this  section  or  rules  and 
regulations  made  hereimder,  or  any  other 
law  or  regulation,  or  in  any  other  action,  suit, 
or  proceeding  to  which  It  is  a  party  or  m 
wblch  It  is  Interested,  and  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  conservatorships  and  receiver- 
ships, the  Board  is  authorised  to  act  in  Iti 
own  name  and  through  its  own  attorneys. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the 
Board  rtiall  be  subject  to  suit  (other  than 
suits  on  claims  for  money  damages)  by  any 


Federal  savings  and  loai](  association  or  di- 
rector or  officers  thereof  With  respect  to  any 
matter  under  this  section  or  any  other  appli- 
cable law,  or  rules  or  regulations  thereunder. 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  In  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  la  locate4.  or  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, and  the  Board  rt*j  be  served  with 
process  In  the  manner  |  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Profiedure. 

"(2)  (A)  If.  In  the  opitilon  of  the  Board, 
m  assodaUon  Is  violating  or  has  violated,  or 
the  Board  has  reasonable  cause  to  beUeve 
that  the  association  is  about  to  violate,  a  law. 
rule,  regulation,  or  charter  or  other  condition 
imposed  In  writing  by  the  Board  or  written 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  Board,  or  Is 
engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  Bo«tfd  has 
reasonable  cause  to  belle?*  that  the  associa- 
tion is  about  to  engage.  In  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice,  the  Boaixl  may  issue  and 
serve  ui>on  the  association  a  notice  of  charges 
In  respect  thereof.  The  notice  shall  contain 
a  statement  of  the  facta  constituting  the 
alleged  violation  or  viola^ons  or  the  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  and  shall 
fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will 
be  held  to  determine  whether  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist  therefrom  should  Issue 
against  the  association.  jSuch  hearing  shall 
be  fixed  for  a  date  not  1  earlier  than  thirty 
days  nor  later  than  sixty  days  after  service  of 
such  notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date 
la  set  by  the  Board  at  the  reqeust  of  the 
association.  Unless  the  stasociation  shall  ap- 
pear at  the  hearing  by ;  a  duly  authorized 
representative,  it  shall  l>«  deemed  to  have 
consented  to  the  issuanc^  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  order.  In  the  eveQit  of  such  consent, 
or  if  upon  the  record  lAade  at  any  such 
hearing  the  Board  shall  fnd  that  any  viola- 
tion or  unsafe  or  unsousid  practice  specified 
In  the  notice  of  charges  has  been  established, 
the  Board  may  Issue  and  serve  upon  the  asso- 
ciation an  order  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
such  violation  or  practice.  Such  order  may, 
by  provisions  which  mat  be  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  require  the  association  and  its 
directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents  to 
cease  and  desist  from  the  same,  and,  further, 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions resiilting  frtnn  aiiy  such  violation  or 
practice.  j 

"(B)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  t)e- 
eome  effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  of  such  order  upon  the  asso- 
dation  concerned  (except  In  the  case  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order  Istued  upon  consent, 
vhlch  shall  become  effective  at  the  time 
specified  therein) ,  and  shall  remain  effective 
and  enforceable,  except  to  such  extent  as 
It  U  stayed,  modified,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
by  action  of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(3) (A)  Whenever  the!Board  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  violation  cr  threatened  viola- 
tion or  the  unsafe  or  uiisound  practice  or 
practices,  specified  In  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  assodition  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  thla  subsection,  or  the 
continuation  thereof,  is  likely  to  cause  In- 
solvency (as  defined  In  ptfagraph  (6)  (A)  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  or  subetantlal  dissipation 
of  assets  or  earning  of  the  association,  or  is 
Ukely  to  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the 
Interests  of  its  savings  account  holders,  the 
Board  may  Issue  a  tempoijary  order  requiring 
the  association  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
such  violation  or  practices  Such  order  shall 
become  effective  upon  service  upon  the  asso- 
ciation and,  unices  set  aside,  limited,  or  sus- 
pended by  a  court  in  proceedings  authorised 
by  subparagraph  (B)  of  tills  paragraph,  shall 
remain  effective  and  enfoteeable  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  such  notice  and  until  such  time 
•s  the  Board  shall  dismiss  the  charges  speci- 
&ed  in  such  notice  or.  If  a  cease-aztd -desist 
oMer  Is  Issued  against  the  aaaoolatlon.  until 
the  effective  date  of  any  ^ch  order. 


"(B)  Within  ten  days  after  the  association 
concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  association  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  association  is  located,  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  an  Injunction  setting  aside, 
limiting,  or  suspending  the  enforcement,  op- 
eration, or  effectiveness  of  such  order  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  association  tmder  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  injunc- 
tion. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Board  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court,  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  is  located,  for  an  injunction 
to  enforce  such  order,  and,  if  the  court  shall 
determine  that  there  has  been  such  violation 
or  threatened  violation  or  failure  to  obey.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  Issue  such 
injunction. 

"(4)  (A)  Wlienever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Bofird,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  association 
has  committed  any  violation  of  law,  rule,  <a 
regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final,  or  has  engaged  or 
participated  In  any  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  the  association,  or 
has  conunitted  or  engaged  in  any  act,  omis- 
sion, or  practice  which  constitutes  a  breach 
of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director  or 
officer,  and  the  Board  determines  that  the 
association  has  suffered  or  will  probably 
suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage  at  that  the  interests  of  Its  savings 
account  holders  could  be  seriously  preju- 
diced by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice 
or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such 
violation  or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty  is  one  involving  personal  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  such  director  or  officer,  the  Board 
may  serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  a 
written  notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  him 
from  office. 

"(B)  Whenever.  In  the  (pinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  associa- 
tion, by  conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to 
another  savings  and  loan  association  or  other 
business  institution  which  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidence  his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness to  continue  as  a  director  <x  officer,  and, 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  any 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  an  association,  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  such  association  or 
other  savings  and  loan  association  or  other 
business  institution  which  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  \m- 
fitness  to  participate  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  association,  the  Board  may 
serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  a  written  notice  of  Its  Intention  to 
remove  him  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit 
his  further  participation  in  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  association. 

"(C)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  association  or  any  other  person  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Board  may,  if  It  deems  it  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  association  or 
the  Interests  of  Its  savings  account  holders, 
by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person,  sus- 
pend him  frcRn  office  and/or  prohibit  him 
frmn  further  participation  in  any  manner 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  associa- 
tion. Such  suspension  and/or  psrohibition 
shall  becoDM  effective  upon  service  of  such 
notice  and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court  In  pro- 
ceedings authorieed  by  subparagraplh  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,   shaU  remain  In   effect 


pending  the  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice 
served  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  paragraph  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Board  shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified  In 
such  notice,  or.  If  an  order  of  removal  and/ 
or  prohibition  is  Issued  sigalnst  the  director 
or  officer  or  other  person,  untU  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  ord^ .  Copies  of  any  such 
notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  which  he  Is  a  director  or  officer  or  In 
the  conduct  of  whose  affairs  he  has  partici- 
pated. 

"(D)  A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  association,  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  coiistitutlng 
grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  at  which  a  hearing  wUi  be  held  thereon. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  notice, 
unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  la  set  by 
the  Board  and  the  request  of  (1)  such 
director,  officer,  or  other  person,  and  for 
good  cause  shown,  or  (11)  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Unless  such  di- 
rector, officer,  or  other  person  shall  aippear 
at  the  hearing  In  person  or  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized r^reeentative,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  issuance  of  an 
order  of  such  renM>val  and/or  prohibition. 
In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the 
record  made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Board 
shall  find  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified 
In  such  notice  has  been  estaUlshed,  the 
Board  may  issue  such  orders  of  suspension 
or  removal  from  office,  and/or  prohibition 
from  j>artlcipation  in  tixe  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  association,  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate.  Any  such  order  shall  become 
effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after 
service  upon  such  association  and  the  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  other  person  concerned  (except 
in  the  case  of  an  order  Issued  upon  consent, 
which  shall  become  effective  at  the  time  spe- 
cified thM-ein).  Such  cx'der  shall  remain 
effective  and  enforceable  except  to  such  ex- 
tent as  it  Is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or 
Mt  aside  by  action  of  the  Board  or  a  review- 
ing court. 

"(E)  Within  ten  days  after  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  has  been  suspended  from 
office  and/or  prohibited  from  participation 
In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  association 
under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragrs^h, 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  home 
office  of  the  association  is  located,  or  the 
United  States  District  Coiu-t  for  the  District 
c^  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of  such  suspension 
and/or  prohibition  pending  the  completion 
of  the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant 
to  the  notice  served  upon  such  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  person  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  stay  such  suspen- 
sion and /or  prohibition. 

"(6)  (A)  Whenever  any  directtH'  or  officer 
of  an  association,  or  other  person  participat- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  as- 
sociation, is  charged  In  any  information. 
Indictment,  or  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  Attorney,  with  the  commis- 
sion of  or  participation  in  a  felony  involving 
dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust,  the  Board 
may,  by  written  notice  served  upon  such 
director,  officer,  or  othn  person,  susptend 
him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  him  from 
further  participation  In  any  manner  in  the 
cMiduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 
A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also  be  served 
upon  the  association.  Such  suspension  and/ 
or  prohibition  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
such  Information  indictment,  or  ccoapiaint 
Is  finaUy  disposed  of  or  until  terminated 
by  the  Board.  In  the  event  that  a  judg- 
ment of   conviction  with   reqtect  to  such 
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offenae  U  entered  ag&tnst  such  director,  of- 
ficer, or  other  person,  and  at  sucb  time  aa 
■ucb  Judgment  la  not  subject  to  lurther 
appellate  review,  the  Board  may  Issue  and 
■erre  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  an  order  removing  him  from  office 
and/w  prohibiting  him  from  further  partici- 
pation In  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  association  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board.  A  copy  of  such  order 
shall  be  served  upon  such  association,  where- 
upon such  director  or  officer  shall  cease  to 
be  a  director  or  officer  of  such  association. 
A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other  dlspoeltlon 
of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude  the  Board 
from  thereafter  Instituting  proceedings  to 
remove  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  further  par- 
ticipation In  assodatlon  affairs,  pursuant  to 
■ubparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  suspen- 
■lon  of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant  to 
this  aubeecUon  (d),  there  shall  be  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  aosoclatlon  less 
than  a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  - 
all  pwwers  and  functions  vested  in  or  exer- 
cisable by  such  board  shall  vest  In  and  be 
exercisable  by  the  director  or  directors  on 
the  board  and  not  so  suspended,  until  such 
time  as  there  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  board 
ci  directors.  In  the  event  all  of  the  direc- 
tors of  an  association  are  suspended  pvir- 
Buant  to  this  subsection  (d) ,  the  Board  shall 
appoint  persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  di- 
rectors in  their  place  and  stead  pending  the 
termination  of  such  suspensions,  or  until 
such  time  as  those  who  have  been  iruspended 
cease  to  be  directors  of  the  association  and 
their  respective  successors  take  office. 

"(6)  (A)  The  grounds  for  the  appointment 
of  a  oonservator  or  receiver  for  an  association 
shall  be  one  or  more  of  the  folhiwlng:  (1) 
Insolvency  in  that  the  assets  of  the  associa- 
tion are  lees  than  Its  obligations  to  it  credi- 
tors and  others.  Including  Its  members;  (11) 
substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings 
due  to  any  violation  or  violations  of  law, 
rules,  or  regulations,  or  to  any  unsafe  or  un- 
so\ind  practice  or  practices;  (ill)  an  unsafe 
or  unsound  condition  to  transact  business; 
(Iv)  willful  violation  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  become  final;  (v)  conceal- 
ment of  books,  papers,  records,  or  assets  of 
the  association  or  refusal  to  subnlt  books, 
paper,  records,  or  affairs  of  the  iissoclatlon 
for  Inspection  to  any  examiner  or  to  any 
lawful  agent  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
have  exclusive  power  and  Jurisdiction  to  ap- 
point a  conservator  or  receiver.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  a  ground  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conservator  or  receiver  as 
herein  provided  exists,  the  Board  is  author- 
ised to  appoint  ex  parte  and  without  notice 
a  oonservator  or  receiver  for  the  association. 
In  the  event  of  such  appointment,  the  bleso- 
clatlon  may.  within  thirty  days  thereafter, 
bring  an  action  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
home  office  of  such  association  is  located,  or 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  an  orde;*  requiring 
the  Board  to  remove  such  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver, and  the  court  shall  upon  the  merits 
dismiss  such  action  or  direct  the  Board  to 
remove  such  conservator  or  receiver.  Such 
proceedings  shall  be  given  precedence  over 
other  cases  pending  In  such  courts,  and  shall 
be  In  every  way  expedited.  Upon  the  com- 
mencement of  such  an  action,  the  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  any  other  action  or  pro- 
ceeding authorized  under  this  subsection  to 
which  the  association  Is  a  party  shall  stay 
such  action  or  proceeding  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  action  for  removal  of  the  cod- 
serrator  or  receiver. 

"(B)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, the  Board  may.  without  any  re- 
quirement of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  action, 
appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  smo- 
datlon  In  the  event  that  (1)  the  association. 


by  resolution  of  Its  board  of  directors  or  of 
its  members,  consents  to  such  appointment, 
or  (11)  the  association  Is  removed  from  mem- 
bership In  any  Federal  home  loan  bank,  or 
its  status  as  an  institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  la  termi- 
nated. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  no  court  may  take  any  action 
for  or  toward  the  removal  of  any  conservator 
or  receiver,  or.  except  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
Board,  restrain  or  affect  the  exercise  of 
powers  or  functions  of  a  conservator  or 
receiver. 

"(D)   A   conservator   shall    have    all   the 
powers  of  the  members,  the  directors,  and 
the  officers  of  the  association  and  shall  be 
authorized  to  c^erate  the  association  In  Its 
own  name  or  to  conserve  Its  assets  In  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Board.     The  Board  shall  appoint  only  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration as  receiver  for  an  association,  and  said 
Corporation  shall  have  power  to  buy  at  Its 
own  sale  as  receiver,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Board.     The  Board  may,  without  any 
requirement  of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  ac- 
tion,   replace   a    conservator   with    another 
conservator  or  with  a  receiver,  but  any  such 
replacement  shall  not  affect  any  right  which 
the  association  may  have  to  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  the  original  appointment,  except 
that  any  removal  under  this  paragraph  (6) 
shall  be  removal  of  the  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver In  office  at  the  time  of  such  removal. 
"(7)  (A)  Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this 
subsection  (d)  shall  be  held  In  the  Federal 
Judicial  district  or  In  the  territory  In  which 
the  home  office  of  the  association  is  located 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
sents to  another  place,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  but  such 
hearing  shall  be  private,  unless  a  public  hear- 
ing is  agreed  to  by  the  party  afforded  the 
hearing  ax\A  by  the  Board.    After  such  hear- 
ing, and  within  ninety  days  after  the  Board 
has  notified  the  parties  that  the  case  has 
been  submitted  to  It  for  final  decision,  the 
Board  shall  render  Its  decision  (which  shall 
Include  findings  of  fact  upon  which  Its  de- 
cision Is  predicated )  and  shall  issue  and  caiise 
to  be  served  upon  each  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing an  order  or  orders  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of -this  subsection.     Judicial  re- 
view of  any  such  order  shall  be  exclusively 
as  provided  In  this  paragraph  (7).    Unless  a 
petition  for  review  is  timely  filed  In  a  court 
of  appeals  of  the  United  States,  as  herein- 
after provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  and  thereafter  until  the  record  In 
the  proceeding  has  been  filed  as  so  provided, 
the  Board  may  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice 
and  in  such  manner  as  It  shall  deem  proper, 
modify,   terminate,   or  set  aside   any  such 
order.    Upon  such  filing  of  the  record,  the 
Board  may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
any  such  order  with  permission  of  the  court. 
"(B)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an   order  issued  under 
this  subsection  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
of  the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein, 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pur- 
suant to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
(other  than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent 
of  tb«  association  or  the  director  or  officer 
or  other  person  concerned,  or  an  order  issued 
under  paragraph  (5)  (A)  of  this  subsection) . 
by  filing  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  association  is  located,  or  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dtstrtct  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Board 
be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside.    A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Board, 
and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  In  the  proceeding,  as  pro- 


vided In  secUon  3113  of  title  M  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peu- 
tlon,  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall 
except  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of 
said  subparagraph  (A)  be  exclusive,  to  affirm, 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  the  order  of  the  Board.  Review  of 
such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided  in 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  Judg- 
ment and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final, 
except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari 
as  provided  In  secUon  1204  of  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  CoAt. 

"(C)  The  Commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
any  order  Issued  by  the  Bo€ud. 

"(8)  The  Board  may  In  Its  discretion  ap- 
ply to  the  United  States  district  court,  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  Is  located,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  effective  and  outstanding  notice 
or  order  Issued  by  the  Board  under  this  sub- 
section (d),  and  such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  therewith;  but  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  subsection  no  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by  Injunc- 
tion or  otherwise  the  Issuance  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  notice  or  order  under  this  sub- 
section, or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  tenni- 
nate,  or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 
Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  proceed- 
ing Instituted  under  this  subsection  by  an 
association  or  a  director  (Mr  officer  thereof, 
may  allow  to  any  such  party  such  reason- 
able expenses  and  attorneys'  fees  as  It  deems 
Just  and  proper;  and  such  expenses  and  fees 
shall  be  paid  by  the  association  or  from  lu 
assets. 

"(S)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection 
vritb  any  proceeding  under  this  subsection, 
the  Board  or  any  member  thereof  or  a  desig- 
nated representative  of  the  Board.  Includ- 
ing any  person  designated  to  conduct  any 
bearing  under  this  subsection,  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Board 
Is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regulatloni 
with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings.  The 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  docimients  provided  for  In  this  paragraph 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In  any  State 
or  In  any  territory  at  any  designated  place 
where  such  proceeding  Is  being  conducted. 
Any  party  to  proceedings  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  apply  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  or  the  United  SUtes  court  in  any 
territory  In  which  such  proceeding  is  being 
conducted  or  where  the  witness  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  for  enforcement  of  any 
subpena  or  subpena  duces  tecum  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith.  Wit- 
nesses subpenaed  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  All  expenses  of  the  Board 
or  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  In  connection  with  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  as  nonsd- 
mlnlstratlve  expenses. 

"(10)  Any  service  required  or  authorized 
to  be  made  by  the  Bocurd  imder  this  sub- 
section may  be  msule  by  registered  mall,  or 
In  such  other  manner  reasonably  calculated 
to  give  actual  notice  aa  the  Board  may  by 
regtilatlon  or  otherwise  provide. 

"(11)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to 
make  rulea  and  regulations  for  the  reorgani- 
zation, consolidation,  liquidation,  and  ^^ 
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solution  of  associations,  for  the  merger  of 
associations  with  other  Institutions  the  ac- 
counts of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  for 
associations  In  conservatnrshlp  and  receiver- 
ship, and  for  the  conduct  of  conservatorships 
and  receiverships;  and  Hie  Board  may,  lay 
regulation  or  otherwise,  provide  for  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  by  mecobers,  directors,  or 
officers  of  an  association  Idurlng  conservator- 
ship and  receivership. 

(12)  (A)  Any  director  lor  officer,  or  former 
director  or  officer,  of  an.  association,  or  any 
other  person,  against  lihom  there  Is  out- 
standing and  effective  iny  notice  or  order 
(which  Is  an  order  which  has  become  final) 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  paragraph  (4)  (C),  (4)(D).  or 
(5)  (A)  of  thU  subeectloh,  and  who  (1)  par- 
ticipates in  any  manner*  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  assoctotlon,  or  directly  or 
indirectly  solicits  or  produres,  or  transfers  or 
attempts  to  transfer,  or  yotes  or  attempts  to 
vote  any  proxies,  consenl)a,  or  authorizations 
In  respect  of  any  voting  rights  in  such  associ- 
sUon,  or  (11)  without  tHo  prior  wribten  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  vot^  for  a  director  or 
serves  or  acts  as  a  director,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  Institution  the  accounts  of 
which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corj^atlon,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  I 

"(B)  Except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
tent of  the  Board,  no  periaon  shall  serve  as  a 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  associa- 
tton  who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  is  here- 
after convicted,  of  a  criminal  offense  involv- 
ing dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust.  For  each 
willful  violation  of  this  prohibition,  the  as- 
sociation Involved  shall  He  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  day  this 
prohlblUon  Is  violated,  which  the  Board  may 
recover  by  suit  or  otherwllse  for  its  own  use. 

"(C)  Whenever  a  conaarvator  or  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Board  demands  possession 
of  the  property,  business,  and  assets  of  any 
sssoclatlon,  or  of  any  p^  thereof,  the  re- 
fusal by  any  director,  oncer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  such  association  bo  comply  with  the 
demand  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  •5,<X)0  or  Im^fisoiunent  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  b^th. 

'•(13)  (A)   As  used  In  this  subsection — 

"(1)  The  terms  'cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which 
has  become  final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  an  order.  Issued  by  the  Board  virlth 
the  consent  of  the  association  or  the  direc- 
tor or  officer  or  other  peffBon  concerned,  or 
with  respect  to  which  no  petition  for  review 
of  the  action  of  the  Board  has  been  filed  and 
perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals  as  specified  In 
paragraph  (7)  (B)  of  this  bubeection.  w  with 
respect  to  which  the  actlkm  of  the  court  In 
which  said  petition  Is  so  Bled  Is  not  subject 
to  further  review  by  the ;  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  proceedings  provided 
for  In  said  paragraph,  or  an  order  Issued 
onder  paragraph  (5)  (A)  bf  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  term  'tcrrttWy'  Includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  jiico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  Sljates  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdictlim  of  the  United 
States.  ^ 

"(B)  As  used  m  paragtaph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  '^latlon'  Includes 
wthout  limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with 
Mother  or  others)  for  or  toward  causing, 
bringing  about,  participating  In,  counseling, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  a  vloflfttlon. 

"(14)  As  used  In  this  subeectlon,  the  terms 
«deral  savings  and  loan  aasoclaUon'  and 
"wjclatlon*  shall  lnclu<^e  any  Institution 
Mth  respect  to  which  the  federal  Home  Loan 
"W*  Board  now  or  herealtw  has  any  statu- 
^  power  of  examlnatipti  or  supervision 
iiofler  any  Act  or  Joint  fasolutlon  of  Con- 
Pess  other  than  this  Act.  (be  Federal  Home 


Loan  Bank  Act.  and  the  National  HoTislng 
Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
(14),  references  In  this  subsection  to  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees,  and  agents,  or  to 
former  directors  or  officers,  of  associations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  respectively 
to  directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents, 
or  to  former  directors  or  officers,  of  such  In- 
stitutions, references  therein  to  savings  ac- 
count holders  and  to  members  of  associations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  holders 
of  withdrawable  accounts  In  such  Institu- 
tions, and  references  therein  to  boards  of 
directors  of  associations  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  references  to  boards  of  directors  or  other 
governing  boards  of  such  Institutions.  Said 
Board  shall  have  power  by  regulation  to  de- 
fine, for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (14), 
terms  used  or  referred  to  in  the  sentence  next 
preceding  and  other  terms  used  In  this  sub- 
section. 

"(15)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  by  which  this 
sentence  Is  added,  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
or  with  respect  to  any  proceeding  for  the 
appointment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver 
pending  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  said  amendment  or  any  conservator 
or  receiver  appointed  as  a  result  of  such  pro- 
ceeding, or  to  or  with  respect  to  any  super- 
visory representative  in  charge,  conservator, 
or  receiver  In  office  immediately  prior  to  said 
date,  or  any  successor  of  any  of  the  same,  or 
to  the  af^olntment  of  any  such  successor, 
and  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  said  date  shall  be 
and  remain  applicable  to  all  of  the  fore- 
going." 

Sec.  102.  Section  407  of  the  National  Hous- 
Ing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730)  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"SBC.   407.    TZRMXMATION   OF  iNSXmANCE  AND 

ENFORCKltXNT  PbOVISIONS. 

"(a)      VOLUWTABY     TERmNATION     OT     IN8UR- 

AKCE. — Any  Insiu'ed  Institution  other  than  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  may 
terminate  its  status  as  an  Insured  institution 
by  written  notice  to  the  Corporation  specify- 
ing a  date  for  such  termination. 

"(b)    INVOLUNTABT   TERMtNATION   OF  INSini- 

anck;  NoncK  Am  hkartno. — (1)  Whenever,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any  insured 
Institution  has  violated  Its  duty  as  such  or  is 
engaging  or  has  engaged  In  an  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  In  conducting  the  business 
of  such  Institution,  or  Is  in  an  unsafe  or  un- 
sound condition  to  continue  operations  as  on 
Insiired  institution,  or  Is  violating  or  has 
violated  an  applicable  law,  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  or  any  condition  Imposed  In  writing 
by  the  Corporation  or  any  written  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Corporation,  including 
any  agreement  entered  Into  under  section 
403  of  this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  serve 
upon  the  Institution  a  statement  with  respect 
to  such  violations  or  practices  or  conditions 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  correction 
thereof,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  state- 
ment to  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority. 

"(2)  Unless  such  correction  shall  be  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
service  of  such  statement,  or  such  shorter 
period  of  not  less  than  twenty  days  after 
such  service  as  (A)  the  Corporation  shall 
require  In  any  case  where  the  Corporation 
determines  that  Its  Insurance  risk  with  re- 
spect to  such  institution  could  be  unduly 
Jeopardized  by  further  delay  In  the  correc- 
tion of  such  violations  or  practices  or  condi- 
tions, or  (B)  the  appropriate  State  super- 
visory authority  shall  require,  or  unless  with- 
in such  time  the  Corporation  shall  have  re- 
ceived acceptable  assurances  that  such  cor- 
rection win  be  made  within  a  time  and  In  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  Corporation,  or  In 
the  event  such  assurances  are  submitted  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Corporation  but  are 
not  carried  out  tn  accordance  with  their 
terms,  the  Corporation  may,  If  it  shall  deter- 
Wta»  to  proceed  further,  issue   and   serve 


upon  the  Institution  written  notice  of  In- 
tention to  terminate  the  status  of  the  Insti- 
tution as  an  Insured  Institution. 

"  ( 3 )  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  statement 
of  the  facts  constituting  the  alleged  violation 
or  violations  or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tice or  practices  or  condition,  and  shall  fix 
a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  thereon.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier 
than  thirty  days  after  service  of  such  notice. 
Unless  the  Institution  shall  appear  at  the 
hearing  by  a  duly  authorized  representative. 
It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the 
termination  of  its  status  as  an  Insured  Insti- 
tution. In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  violation 
or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  condition 
specified  In  such  notice  has  been  established 
and  has  not  been  corrected  within  the  time 
above  prescribed  In  which  to  make  correc- 
tion, the  Corporation  may  Issue  and  serve 
upon  the  institution  an  order  terminating 
the  status  of  the  Institution  as  an  Insured 
Institution;  but  any  such  order  shall  not  be- 
come effective  until  It  Is  an  order  which  has 
become  final  (except  In  the  case  of  an  order 
of  termination  Issued  upon  consent,  which 
shall  become  effective  at  the  time  specified 
therein) . 

"(C)    DATS     OF     TZRKINATION      OF     XNSUSZD 

STATUS. — The  effective  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  an  Institution's  status  as  an  Insured 
Institution  imder  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  the  date  specified  for 
such  termination  In  the  notice  by  the  insti- 
tution to  the  Corporation  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  the  date  upon 
which  an  order  of  termination  Issued  under 
subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  section  becomes 
effective.  The  Corporation  may  from  time 
to  time  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
termination  of  an  institution's  status  as  an 
Insured  Institution  at  any  time  before  such 
termination  has  become  effective,  but  In  the 
case  of  termination  by  notice  given  by  the 
Institution  such  effective  date  shall  be  post- 
poned only  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
Institution. 

"(d)     CONTINTTATION    OF    DiStrRANCB    EXAIC- 

nation;  Noncx  to  mfmwtbs;  akd  payment  of 
fiXifxntts. — In  the  event  of  the  termination 
of  an  Institution's  status  as  an  insured  in- 
stitution, insurance  of  its  accounts  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  Instired  on  the  effective 
date  of  such  termination  as  hereinabove 
provided  In  subsection  (c) ,  less  any  amounts 
thereafter  withdrawn,  repurchased,  or  re- 
deemed, shall  continue  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  but  no  Investments  or  deposits  made 
after  such  date  shall  be  Insured.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  have  the  right  to  examine  such 
institution  from  time  to  time  during  the 
two-year  period  aforesaid.  Such  Insured  In- 
stitution shall  be  obUgated  to  pay,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
termination,  as  a  final  Insurance  premium,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  twice  the  last  annua;  In- 
surance premium  payable  by  it.  In  the  event 
of  the  termination  of  Inswrance  of  accounts 
as  herein  provided  the  institution  which  was 
the  Insured  Institution  shall  give  prompt 
and  reasonable  notice  to  all  of  Its  Insured 
members  that  It  has  ceased  to  be  an  Insured 
Institution  and  it  may  Include  In  such  notice 
the  fact  that  Insured  accounts,  to  the  extent 
not  withdrawn,  repurchased,  or  redeemed,  re- 
main Insured  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
such  termination,  but  It  shall  not  further 
represent  itself  in  any  manner  as  &n  Insured 
Institution.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  give 
the  notice  to  Insured  members  as  herein  pro- 
vided the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  give 
reasonable  notice. 

"(e)    CxaSX-AND-DXSIST       PSOCnDtNGS. — (1) 

If,  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any 
Insured  institution  or  any  Institution  any 
of  the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  is  en- 
gaging or  has  engaged,  or  the  Corporation 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
institution  Is  about  to  engage.  In  an  unsafe 
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or  xixuound  practice  In  conducting  the  boal- 
ness  of  such  institution,  or  Is  violating  or  has 
violated,  or  the  Corporation  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  Inetltutlon  Is  about 
to  violate,  a  law.  rule,  or  regxUatlon.  or  any 
condition  Imposed  In  writing  by  the  Cor- 
poration or  written  agreement  entered  Into 
with  the  Corporation,  Including  any  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  section  403  ot  this 
title,  the  Corporation  may  issue  and  serve 
upon  the  institution  a  notice  of  charges  In 
respect  thereof.    The  notice  shall  contain  a 
statement    of    the    facts    constituting    the 
alleged  violation  or  violations  or  the  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  and  shall 
fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will 
be  held  to  determine  whether  an  order  to 
cease    and    desist    therefrom    should    issue 
against  the  Institution.    Such  hearing  shall 
be  fixed  lor  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty 
days  nor  later  than  sixty  days  after  service 
of  such  notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  the  request 
of   the  Institution.     Unless  the  institution 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized repreeentatlve,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of  the 
cease-and-desist    order.    In    the    event    of 
such  consent,  or  If  upon  the  record  made  at 
any  such  hearing  the  Corporation  shall  find 
that   any   violation   or   unsafe  or   unsound 
pracUce  specified  in  the  notice  of  charges 
has  been  established,  the  Corporation  may 
tsaue    and    serve   upon   the   Institution   an 
order  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such  vio- 
lation or  practice.    Such  order  may,  by  pro- 
Tlalons  which  may  be  mandatory  or  other- 
wise,    require     the     institution     and     its 
directcrs,  oOlcers,  employees,  and  agents  to 
cease  and  desist  from  the  same,  and,  further, 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions resulting  ftom  any  such  TloUtlon  or 
practice. 

"(2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  of  such  order  upon  the 
Institution  concerned  (except  in  the  case  of 
a  cease-and-desist  order  issued  upon  con- 
sent, which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein),  and  shall  remain 
effective  and  enforceable  except  to  such  ex- 
tent as  It  is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside  by  action  of  the  Corporation  or  a 
reviewing  court. 

"(f)  TnnocAXT  csAS>-Ain>-DXBisT  ok- 
DKXS. — (1)  Whenever  the  Corporation  shall 
determine  that  the  violation  or  threatened 
violation  or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
or  practices,  specified  in  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  Institution  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (e)(1)  of  this  section,  or  the  oon- 
tlniMtion  thereof.  Is  likely  to  cause  insolvency 
or  substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earn- 
ings of  the  institution,  or  Is  likely  to  other- 
wise seriously  prejudice  the  interest  of  its 
insured  members  or  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Corporation  may  issue  a  temporary  order  re- 
quiring the  Institution  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  such  violation  or  practice.  Such 
order  shall  become  effective  upc«i  service 
upon  the  institution  and.  unless  set  aside, 
limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  in  proceed- 
ings authorised  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable 
pending  the  oomi^etlon  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  porxoant  to  such  notice  and 
until  such  time  as  the  CorporaUon  shall  dls- 
nilss  the  charges  specified  In  such  notice  or. 
If  a  eeaae-and-deelst  order  is  iesned  against 
the  Institution,  until  the  effective  date  of 
any  such  order. 

"(3)  Within  ten  days  after  the  Institution 
concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Instltation  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  In  wtilch  the  principal 
office  at  the  InstttuUon  Is  located,  or  the 
United  Statee  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Ootumbla.  for  an  injunction  setting  asMa. 
llmitiiig.  or  suspending  the  enforcement,  op- 
ermtlan.  or  effeotlTeneaa  at  such  order  peadr 


Ing  the  cc3«npletlon  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedlngs  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  Institution  under  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)  of  this  section,  and  such  court 
shall  have  ]url8dlctl<m  to  issue  such  Injunc- 
tion. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of.  or  failure  to  obey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Corporation  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  coiirt,  or 
the  United  States  court  of  any  territory,  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  institution  is  located,  for  an  In- 
junction to  enforce  such  order,  and,  if  the 
court  shall  determine  that  there  has  been 
such  violation  or  threatened  violation  or 
failure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  Issue  such  Injunction. 

"(g)    STJSFKNSIOir    OB   MMUOVkh    OT   DCBXCTOB 

OS  omcxR. — ( 1 )  Whenever,  in  the  c^lnion  of 
the  Corporation,  any  director  or  officer  of  an 
Insured  Institution  has  committed  any  vio- 
lation of  law.  rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  which  has  become  final,  or 
has  engaged  or  participated  In  any  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution, or  has  committed  or  engaged  in  any 
act,  omission,  or  practice  which  constitutes 
a  breach  of  hlk  fiduciary  duty  as  such  direc- 
tor or  officer,  and  the  Corporation  deter- 
mlnea  that  the  institution  has  suffered  or 
will  probably  suffer  substantial  financial  loss 
or  other  damage  or  that  the  interests  of  Its 
Insured  members  could  be  seriously  preju- 
diced by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice 
or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such 
violation  or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty  is  one  Involving  personal  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  such  director  or  officer,  the 
Corporation  may  serve  upon  such  director  or 
officer  a  written  notice  of  its  Intention  to 
remove  >>*"'  from  office. 

"(2)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  any  director  wr  officer  of  an  in- 
sured institution,  by  conduct  or  practice  with 
respect  to  another  insured  institution  or 
other  business  Institution  which  resiUted  in 
substantial  financial  loss  or  other  damage, 
has  evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and 
unfitness  to  continue  as  a  director  or  officer, 
and,  whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, any  other  person  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  in- 
stitution, by  conduct  or  practice  with  re- 
q>ect  to  such  institution  or  other  insured  In- 
stitution or  other  bxieiness  institution  which 
resulted  in  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal  dishon- 
esty and  unfitness  to  participate  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  insured  insti- 
tution, the  Corporation  may  serve  upon  such 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  a  written 
notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  him  from 
office  and/or  to  prohibit  his  further  partici- 
pation in  any  manner  in  the  c<mduct  ot  the 
affairs  of  such  Institution. 

"(3)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  crfficer 
of  an  insured  institution  or  any  other  person 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Corporation  may,  U  it  deems 
It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  insti- 
tution or  the  interests  of  its  Insured  mem- 
bers or  of  the  Corporation,  by  written  notice 
to  such  effect  eerred  upon  such  director,  offi- 
cer, or  other  penon,  suspend  him  from  ofllce 
and/or  profalbtt  him  from  further  participa- 
tion in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  ct  the  institution.  Such  suspension 
and/or  prohibition  shall  become  effective 
upon  service  of  such  notice  and,  unless 
stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  authorised 
by  paragrai^  (6)  of  this  subsection,  shall 
remain  in  effect  pending  the  completion  ot 
the  administrative  prooeedingB  punuant  to 
the  xkottoe  served  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  until  such  time 
SB  the  Corporation  shall  rtiimilsa  the  chazgee 
specified  in  such  notloe.  or,  if  an  order  at 
removal  and/or  prohibition  U  Issued  against 
the  director  or  officer  or  other  person,  until 
the  effective  date  of  cut  >u^  otCmr.    Ooptaa 


of  any  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon 
the  Institution  of  which  he  is  a  director  or 
oAoer  or  in  the  conduct  of  whose  affairs  he 
has  participated. 

"(4)    A  notloe  of  intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  preAlbit  his  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  insured  instltu- 
tlon,  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix 
a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.     Such  hearing  shall  be  fize<l 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of  such  notice,  iinless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  the  request 
of  (A)  such  director,  oflicer.  or  other  person 
and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (B)  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  Statee.     Unless 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  in  i>er8on  or  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  of  such  removal  and/or  prohibi- 
tion.    In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  if 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  of  the 
grounds  specified  in  such  notice  has  been 
established,  the  Corporation  may  issue  such 
orders  of  suipeoslon  or  removal  from  office, 
and/or  prohibition  from  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Inatitutlon,  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate.     Any  such  order 
shall  become  effective  at  the  expiration  ol 
thirty  days  after  service  upon  such  institu- 
tion and  the  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
concerned   (except  in  the  case  of  an  order 
issued   upon   consent,   which    shall   become 
effective  at  the  time  specified  therein) .   Such 
order  shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable 
except  to  such  extent  as  it  is  stayed,  modi- 
fied, terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action  of 
the  Corporation  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(6)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director, 
offlotf,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  ofllce  and/or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  In- 
stued  institution  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  such  director,  oflicer,  or  other 
person  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which 
the  principal  office  of  the  institution  is  lo- 
cated, or  the  United  States  District  Court  lor 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  ol  such 
suspension  and/or  prcdilbltlon  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon  such 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  stay  such  sus- 
pension and/or  prohibition. 

"(h.)    SUBFXNSION    or   DOMCrfM,   OK    omcER 

CHABGXD  vrarH  nn.ONT. — Whenever  any  direc- 
tor or  oflicer  of  an  Insured  institution,  or 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  such  institution,  is  charged  In 
any  information,  indictment,  or  complaint 
authorized  by  a  United  States  Attorney,  with 
the   commission   of   or    participation  In  s 
felony    involving   dishonesty   or   breach  of 
trust,  tfae  Corporation  may,  by  written  notice 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  suspend  him  from  office  and /or  pro- 
hibit Mm  from  further  participation  in  any 
maimer  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution.    A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also 
be  served  upon  the  institution.    Such  sus- 
pension and/or  prohibition  shall  remain  In 
effect   until   such   information,   indictment, 
or  complaint  Is  flnaUy  disposed  of  or  until 
terminated  by  the  Corporation.    In  the  event 
that  a  Judgment  of  conviction  with  respect 
to  such  offense  is  entered  against  such  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  other  person,  and  at  such  time 
as  such  judgment  Is  not  subject  to  further 
appellate  review,  the  Corporation  may  iss^e 
and  serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  an  order  removing  him  from  office 
and/or  prohibiting  him  from  further  partic- 
ipation In  any  mamnr  in  the  conduct  of  the 
aflalnctf  tlw  instltation  except  with  the  con- 


sent of  the  Corporation.  \k  copy  of  such  or- 
der shall  also  be  served  upon  such  insUtu- 
tlon,  whereupon  such  director  or  officer  shall 
cease  to  be  a  director  or:  officer  of  such  In- 
stitution. A  finding  of  tvot  guilty  or  other 
disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude 
the  Corporation  from  thereafter  instituting 
proceedings  to  remove  sUCh  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  from  offlcf  and /or  to  prohibit 
further  participation  in  i  institution  affairs, 
pxu-suant  to  paragraph  tl)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  sectiotu 

"(1)    TiaiCINATION    OF   tVDXRAI.    HOME   LOAN 

BANK  MKMBKRSHip. — Termination  under  this 
section  or  otherwise  of  the  statu*  of  an  insti- 
tution as  an  insured  Institution  shall  auto- 
matically constitute  a  reOioval  under  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  of  the  Institution  from  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  membership,  if  at  the 
time  of  such  termination  such  institution  is 
a  member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank;  and 
lemoval  of  an  Institution  from  Federal  home 
loan  bank  membership  under  subsection  (1) 
of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  or  otherwise  shall  automatically  consti- 
tute an  order  of  termlna<tion  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  status  of  such  Institution  as  an 
insured  Institution,  if  such  institution  is  at 
the  time  of  such  removal  &n  insiu-ed  Inatltu- 

Oon.  <  

"(J)  Hkabinqs  and  joaiciai.  wnoxw. — (1) 
Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
be  held  in  the  Federal  jtuUclal  district  or  In 
the  territory  in  which  the  principal  office  of 
the  institution  is  located  unless  th8  party 
afforded   the   hearing   omsents   to   another 
place,  and  shall  be  condiucted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act;    but  such  hearing  shall  be 
private,  unless  a  public  hearing  is  agreed  to 
by  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  and  by  the 
Corporation.    After  such  hearing,  and  within 
ninety  days  after  the  Corporation  has  notified 
the  parties  that  the  case  has  been  submitted 
to  it  lor  final  decision,  Che  Corporation  shall 
render  Its  decision  (which  shall  include  find- 
ings of  fact  upon  which  its  decision  is  predi- 
cated) and  shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an  order 
or  orders  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section.     Judicial  ;«evlew  of  any  such 
order  shall  be  exclusively  as  provided  in  this 
subsection.    Unless  a  petition  for  review  Is 
timely   filed   In   a  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United   Statee,   as   herelziafter   provided   in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  s^iljsection,  and  there- 
after until  the  record  lu  the  proceeding  has 
been  filed  as  so  provided,  the  Corporation 
may  at  any  time,  upoq  such  notice  and  in 
such  manner  as  it  shall  'deem  proper,  modify, 
terminate.  <x  set  aside  any  such  order.    Upon 
such  filing  of  the  record,  the  Corporation 
may  modify,  terminate, '  or  set  aside  any  such 
order  with  permission  o|  the  court. 

"(2)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  reqtilred  by  an  order  Issued  under 
this  section  to  cease  and  deeist  from  any 
of  the  violations  or  pn^ticee  stated  therein, 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
(other  than  an  order  issued  with  the  consent 
of  the  Institution  or  the  director  or  officer 
or  other  person  concerned,  or  an  order  issued 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section),  by 
filing  In  the  cotirt  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  InaUtutioo  Is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvunbla  Circuit,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Corporation  be  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  9Uch  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Corporation,  and  thereupon  the 
Corporation  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
In  the  proceeding,  as  p>«vlded  in  section  2112 
of  tiUe  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court  shall 
liave  Jurisdictiohi  wliii4t  upon  the  filing  of 


the  record  shall,  except  as  provided  in  the 
last  sentence  of  said  paragraph  (1),  be  ex- 
clusive, to  affirm,  modify,  terminate,  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  order  of  the 
Corporation.  Review  of  such  proceedings 
shall  be  had  as  proArlded  in  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  The  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  the  court  shall  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  judicial  review  tinder  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Issued  by  the  Corporation. 

"(k)    JOBISMCTION  JOTD  KNrOaCKMXNT. (1) 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
(A)  the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  section  451   of  title   28  of   the 
United  States  Code;    (B)    any  civil  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the  Corporation 
shall  be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise 
tinder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  district  courts  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  thereof,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy;  and  (C)  the 
Corporation  may,  without  bond  or  security, 
remove  any  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
from  a  State  court  to  the  United  Statee  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  and  division  em- 
bracing the  place  where  the  same  is  pending 
by  following  any  procedure  for  removal  now 
or  hereafter  in  effect:  Provided,  That  any  ac- 
tion, suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the  Cor- 
poration is  a  party  in  Its  capacity  as  con- 
servator, receiver,  or  other  legal  custodian 
of   an   Insured    State-chartered    institution 
and  which  Involves  only  the  rights  or  obliga- 
tions of  investors,  creditors,  stockholders,  and 
such  Institution  under  State  law  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  arise  tinder  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.    No   attachment  or  execution  shall 
be  Issued  against  the  Corporation  or  Its  prop- 
erty before  final  judgment  in  any  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  in  any  court  of  any  State 
or  of  the  United  States  or  any  territory,  or 
any  other  court. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, apply  to  the  United  States  district  court, 
or  the  United  States  court  of  any  territory, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  institution  Is  located,  for  the 
enforcement  of  any  effective  and  outstand- 
ing notice  or  order  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section,  and  such  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  therewith;  but  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  section  no  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by  injunction  or 
otherwise  the  issuance  or  enforcement  of  any 
notice  or  order  under  this  section,  w  to  re- 
view, modify,  BU^)end,  terminate,  or  set  aside 
any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(1)  RxpoaTiNO  axQuiaxMXNTS. — (1)  When- 
ever a  change  occurs  in  the  outstanding 
voting  stock  of  any  insured  Institution  which 
vrill  result  in  control  or  a  change  in  the  con- 
trol of  such  institution,  the  president  or 
other  chief  executive  officer  of  such  institu- 
tion shall  promptiy  report  such  facte  to  the 
Corporation  upon  obtaining  knowledge  of 
such  chcmge.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'control'  means  the  power  to  directly  or 
Indirectly  direct  or  cause  the  direction  of  the 
management  or  policies  of  the  insured  Insti- 
tution. If  there  Is  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
a  change  In  ownership  or  other  change  in 
the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  any  insured 
institution  is  sufficient  to  result  in  control 
or  a  change  in  the  control  thereof,  such  doubt 
shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  reporting  the 
facts  to  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  Whenever  an  insured  institution  or 
an  insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance CorporaUon  makes  a  loan  or  loans 
secured  (or  to  be  secured)  by  26  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  an  Insureil 
institution,  the  i»«sldent  or  other  chleTcxec- 


ntive  oflicer  of  the  lending  insured  institu- 
tion or  insured  bank  shall  promptly  report 
such  fact  to  the  Corporation  upon  obtaining 
knowledge  of  such  loans  or  loans,  except 
that  no  rei>ort  need  be  made  in  those  cases 
where  the  borrower  has  been  the  owner  of 
record  of  the  stock  for  a  period  of  one  year  or 
more,  or  the  stock  is  of  a  newly  organized 
Insured  institution  prior  to  Its  opening. 

"(3)  The  reports  required  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  contain 
the  following  Information  to  the  extent  that 
it  Is  known  by  the  person  making  the  report: 
(A)  the  number  of  shares  involved,  (B)  the 
names  of  the  seUers  (or  transferors) ,  (C)  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  (or  transfaees) . 
(D)  the  names  of  the  beneficial  owners  if 
the  shares  are  of  record  in  another  name  or 
other  names,  (E)  the  purchase  price,  (F)  the 
total  number  of  shares  owned  by  the  sellers 
(or  transferors),  the  purchasers  (or  trans- 
ferees) and  the  beneficial  owners  both 
immediately  before  and  after  the  transac- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  a  loan,  (O)  the  name 
of  the  borrower,  (H)  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  (I)  the  name  of  the  Institution  issuing 
the  stock  securing  the  loan  and  the  number 
of  shares  securing  the  loan.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  such  reports  shall  contain 
such  other  Information  as  may  be  available 
to  inform  the  Corporation  of  the  effect  of 
the  transaction  upon  control  of  the  institu- 
tion whose  stock  is  involved.  The  reports 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  stddl- 
tlon  to  any  reports  that  may  be  required 
pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(4)  Whenever  such  a  change  as  is  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
occurs,  the  Insured  institution  Involved  shall 
report  promptiy  to  the  Corporation  any 
change  or  changes,  or  replacement  or  re- 
placements, of  its  chief  executive  officer  or 
of  any  director  occurring  In  the  next  twelve- 
month period.  Including  in  its  report  a 
statement  of  the  past  and  current  business 
and  professional  affiliations  of  the  new  chief 
executive  officer  or  director. 

"(6)  Without  limitation  by  or  on  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Corporation  may  require  insured  institutions 
and  Individuals  or  other  persons  who  have 
or  have  had  any  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  any  insured  Institution,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Corporation,  to  provide  in  such 
manner  said  under  such  civil  {lenaltles 
(which  shall  be  cumulative  to  any  other 
remedies)  as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe, 
such  periodic  or  other  reports  and  disclosures 
as  the  Corporation  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  protection 
of  Investors  or  the  Corporation. 

"(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'stock'  means  such  stock  or  other  equity  se- 
ctiriUes  or  equity  Interests  in  an  insured  in- 
stitution, or  rights,  interests,  or  powers  with 
respect  thereto,  regardless  of  whether  such 
Institution  Is  a  stock  company,  a  mutual 
institution,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Corporation 
may  by  regulation  define  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(m)  ANcnjJkXT  pRoviBioKB. — (1)  In  mak- 
ing examinations  of  insured  institutions,  ex- 
aminers appointed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bemk  Board  f>'pi'i  have  power,  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation,  to  make  such  examinations 
of  the  affairs  of  all  affiliates  of  such  Institu- 
tions as  shall  be  necessary  to  discloee  fully 
the  relations  between  such  institutions  and 
their  affiliates  and  the  effect  of  such  relations 
upon  such  institutions.  The  cost  of  exami- 
nations of  such  affiliates  shall  be  assessed 
against  and  paid  by  the  institution.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'afllUate" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  where  used 
in  section  2(b)  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933 
(12  U.S.C.  221a(b)),  except  that  the  term 
•member  bank'  in  said  section  2(b)  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  an  insured  Institution. 

"(2)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
Insured  Institutions  and  afllllatee  thereof,  the 
Corporation,  or  its  designated  representatives. 
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■luOl  have  power  to  admlnlBter  oaths  and 
afflnnaUona  and  to  examine  and  to  take  and 
preserve  testimony  under  oath  as  to  any 
matter  In  respect  of  the  aSalrs  of  owner- 
ship of  any  such  Institution  or  affiliate  there- 
of, and  to  Issue  subp>enas  and  subpenas  duces 
tecum,  and.  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  or  the  United  States 
court  In  any  territory  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  Institution  or  affiliate  thereof 
la  located,  or  In  which  the  witness  resides 
or  caxTles  on  business.  Such  courts  shall 
have  jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  re- 
quire c<anpllance  with  any  such  eubpena. 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Corporation  or  Its  designated  representa- 
tlves.  Including  any  person  designated  to 
conduct  any  bearing  under  this  sectlDn,  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  dejxisl- 
ttons,  and  to  Issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify 
subpoenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and 
the  Corporation  is  empowered  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  any  such 
proceedings.  The  attendance  of  witneeses 
and  the  production  of  documents  provided 
for  in  this  subsection  may  be  required  from 
any  place  In  any  State  or  In  any  territory 
at  any  designated  place  where  such  proceed- 
ing Is  being  conducted.  Any  party  to  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  District  Ck)Urt  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  judicial  district  or  the  United 
States  court  in  any  territory  In  which  such 
proceeding  Is  being  conducted,  or  wiere  the 
witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for 
enforcement  of  any  subpena  or  subpena 
duces  tecum  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, and  such  courts  shall  have  JTirlsdic- 
tlon  and  power  to  order  and  require  com- 
pliance therewith.  Witnesses  subpenaed 
tmder  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States.  All 
expenses  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  tioan  Insurance  Corporation  In 
connection  with  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  nonadmlnlstrative  expenses.  Any 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  any  proceeding 
Instituted  under  this  section  by  an  insured 
institution,  or  a  director  or  officer  thereof,' 
may  allow  to  any  such  party  such  reasonable 
expenses  and  attorneys'  fees  as  It  deems  just 
and  proper:  and  such  expenses  and  fees  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Institution  or  from  I'^s  assets. 

'■(n)  SmuTK. — Any  service  required  or  au- 
thorlEed  to  be  made  by  the  Corporation  im- 
der  this  section  may  be  made  by  registered 
man.  or  in  such  other  manner  reasonably 
calculated  to  give  actual  notice  as  the  Cor- 
Ijoration  may  by  regulation  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide. Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  served 
by  the  Corporation  upon  any  State-chartered 
institution  or  any  director  or  officer  thereof 
or  other  person  participating  In  the  conduct 
of  Its  affairs,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  ap-l 
proprlate  State  supervisory  authority.  I 

"(o)  Nornca  to  state  AUTHoarriES. — ^In 
connection  with  any  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (e),  (f)(1),  or  (g)  of  this  sectlMi  In- 
volving an  Insured  State-chartered  institu- 
tion or  any  director  or  officer  or  other  person 
participating  In  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs,  the 
Corporation  shall  provide  the  appropriate 
State  sui>ervl8ory  authority  with  notice  of  the 
Corporation's  intent  to  Institute  such  a  pro- 
ceeding and  the  grounds  therefor.  Unless 
within  such  time  as  the  Corporation  deems 
appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  clrciimstances 
of  the  case  (which  time  must  be  specified  In 
the  notice  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) satisfactory  corrective  action  Is  effec- 
tuated by  action  of  the  State  supervisory  au- 
thority, the  Corporation  may  proceed  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section:  Provided,  however. 
That  DO  Uutitutloa  qr  otlitr  party  who  la  tbe 


subject  of  any  notice  or  order  Issued  by  the 
Corporation  tmder  this  section  shall  have 
standing  to  raise  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  as  ground  for  attacking  the  valid- 
ity of  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"(p)  PXNAI.TIXS. — (1)  Any  director  or  of- 
ficer, or  former  director  or  officer,  of  an  In- 
svired  Institution  or  an  Institution  any  of  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured,  or  any  other 
person,  against  whom  there  is  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notice  or  order  (which  is 
an  order  which  has  become  final)  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  under 
subsection  (g)(3),  (g)(4),  or  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  who  (A)  participates  m  any  man- 
ner In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  In- 
stitution, or  directly  or  indirectly  solicits  or 
procures,  or  trazufers  or  attempts  to  transfer, 
or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote  any  proxies,  con- 
sents, or  authorizations  In  respect  to  any 
voting  rights  in  such  Institution,  or  (B)  with- 
out the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, votes  for  a  director  or  serves  or  acts  as 
a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  any  insured 
Institution,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  (5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(3)  Except  with  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  Corporation,  no  person  shall  serve  as  a 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  Insured  in- 
stitution who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  is 
hereafter  convicted,  of  a  criminal  offense  in- 
volving dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust.  For 
each  willful  violation  of  this  prohibition,  the 
institution  Involved  shall  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $100  for  each  day  this 
prohibition  is  violated,  which  the  Corporation 
may  recover  by  suit  or  otherwise  for  its  own 
use. 

"(q)  DjFiNinoits. — (1)  As  iised  In  this 
section — 

"(A)  The  terms  'cease-and-desist  order 
which  has  become  final'  and  'order  which  has 
become  final'  mean  a  cease-and-desist  order, 
or  an  order,  issued  by  the  Corporation  with 
the  consent  of  the  institution  or  the  direc- 
tor or  officer  or  other  person  concerned,  or 
with  respect  to  which  no  petition  for  review 
of  the  action  of  the  Corporation  has  been 
filed  and  perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals  as 
specified  In  subsection  (j)  (2)  of  this  section, 
or  with  respect  to  which  the  action  of  the 
court  In  which  said  petition  Is  so  filed  is  not 
subject  to  further  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  proceedings 
provided  for  In  said  subsection,  or  an  order 
Issued  under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  term  'territory  Includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlco,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  any  place  syb- 
j«ct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  As  used  In  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'insolvency'  means  that  the 
assets  of  an  institution  are  less  than  its  ob- 
ligations to  its  creditors  and  others.  Includ- 
ing its  members. 

"(3)  As  used  In  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'violation'  includes  without 
limitation  smy  action  (alone  or  with  another 
or  others)  for  or  toward  causing,  bringing 
about,  participating  In.  counseling,  or  aid- 
ing or  abetting  a  violation." 

TTTLX  n PXOVISION   RELATING   TO  THE   rEDERAL 

oxposrr  insueamck  cobporatton,  the  boakd 
or  covxRNOBS  or  the  raiEBAI.  kesekvs  sts- 

TEV,    AND    THE    COlCPTaOIXER    Or    THE    CDS- 
EENCT 

Sac.  201.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (j) 
of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (13  U.S.C.  1817(J)(6))  Is  repealed  and 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (13  U.S.C.  1813)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  (q) : 

"(q)  The  term  'appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency'  shall  mean  (a)  the  Comptroller 
of  the  (Currency  In  the  case  of  a  national 
banking  association  or  a  District  bank,  (b) 
the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  In  the  case  of  a  State  member 
lammd  teak  (eaospt  &  District  bank) ,  and 


(c)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  State  nonmember  In- 
sured bank  (except  a  District  bank) ." 

Sec.  303.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (13  U.S.C.  1818).  Is  amended 
by  redesignatliMS  subsections   (b).  (c),  and 

(d)  thereof  as  (o),  (p).  and  (q)  and  by  add- 
ing after  subsection  (a)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections  (b)  through  (n).  Inclu- 
sive: 

"(b)(1)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  hanking  agency,  any  insured 
bank  or  bank  which  has  Insured  deposits  li 
engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  agency  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  bank 
is  about  to  engage,  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  In  conducting  the  business  of  such 
bank,  at  Is  violating  or  has  violated,  or  the 
agency  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  bank  Is  about  to  violate,  a  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  or  any  condition  Imposed  in 
writing  by  the  agency  or  any  written  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  agency,  the 
agency  may  issue  and  serve  upon  the  bank 
a  notice  of  charges  in  respect  thereof.  The 
notice  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  the  alleged  violation  or  viola- 
tions at  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or 
practices,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at 
which  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine 
whether  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  there- 
from should  issue  against  the  bank.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earliv 
than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days 
after  service  of  such  notice  vinless  an  earlier 
or  a  later  date  is  set  by  the  agency  at  the 
request  of  the  bank.  Unless  the  bank  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  authorized 
representative.  It  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
consented  to  the  Issuance  of  the  cease-and- 
desist  order.  In  the  event  of  such  consent, 
or  if  upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hear- 
ing, the  agency  shall  find  that  any  violation 
or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  specified  in 
the  notice  of, charges  has  been  established, 
the  agency  may  issue  and  serve  upon  the 
bank  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
such  violation  or  practice.  Such  otAer  may, 
by  provisions  which  may  be  mandatory  or 
otherwise,  require  the  bank  and  its  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees,  and  agents  to  cease 
and  desist  from  the  same,  and,  further,  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions resulting  frran  any  such  violation  or 
practice. 

"(3)  A  cease-and-dealst  order  shall  beoooM 
^ectlve  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  aftar 
the  service  of  such  order  upon  the  bank  con- 
cerned (except  in  the  case  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  thae- 
In),  and  shall  remain  effective  and  enforce- 
able as  provided  therein,  except  to  such  ex- 
tent as  it  is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside  by  action  of  the  agency  or  a  review- 
ing court. 

"(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  shall  determine  that  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  or  the  ud- 
safe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  spec- 
ified In  the  notice  ol  charges  served  upon  the 
bank  pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  or  the  continua- 
tion thereof,  is  likely  to  cause  insolvency  or 
substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earnings 
of  the  bank,  or  is  likely  to  otherwise  seriously 
prejudice  the  interests  of  its  depositors,  the 
agency  may  issue  a  temporary  order  requiring 
the  bank  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  such 
violation  or  practice.  Such  order  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  service  upon  the  bank 
and,  unless  set  aside,  limited,  or  suspended  by 
a  court  in  proceedings  authorized  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  remain  ef- 
fective and  enforceable  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  such  notice  and  until  such  time 
as  the  agency  shall  dismiss  the  charges  spec- 
ified in  such  notice,  or  If  a  ce£kse-and-destst 
order  Is  issued  against  the  bank,  until  the 
effective  date  o<  any  such  ordar. 
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"(3)  Within  ten  days  ifter  the  bank  con- 
cerned has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  bank  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office  of 
the  bank  is  located,  or  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia,  for 
an  injunction  setting  aside,  limiting  or  sus- 
pending the  enforcement,  operation,  or  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  order  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges  served 
upon  the  bank  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  sectioc,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  Injunc- 
tion. \ 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  vio^tion  or  threatened 
violation  of  or  failure  td  obey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order  >  issued  pursuant  to 
paragr^h  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
may  apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any  ter- 
ritory, wltMn  the  jurlsd|otion  of  which  the 
home  office  of  the  bank;  is  located,  for  an 
Injunction  to  enforce  sudh  order  and,  if  the 
court  shall  detennlne  that  there  has  been 
such  violation  or  threatened  violation  or 
failure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  issue  such  injunction. 

"(e)(1)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
f4>proprtate  Federal  banking  agency,  any 
director  or  officer  of  an  Insured  State  bank 
(other  than  a  District  bank)  has  committed 
any  violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regulaticm,  or 
of  a  cease-and-desist  orber  which  has  be- 
come final,  or  has  engaged  or  participated  in 
any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  connec- 
tion with  the  bank,  or  i  has  committed  or 
engaged  In  any  act,  onilssion,  or  in'actlce 
vhlch  constitutes  a  breaidh  of  his  fiduciary 
duty  as  such  director  6r  officer,  and  the 
agency  determines  that  the  bank  has  suffered 
or  will  probably  suffer  substantial  financial 
loss  or  other  dama^  or  that  the  interests  of 
Its  depositors  could  be  wriously  prejudiced 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  vio- 
lation or  practice  or  breadh  of  fiduciary  duty 
Is  one  Involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  such  director  or  I  officer,  the  agency 
may  serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  a 
written  notice  of  its  Intention  to  remove 
him  from  office. 

"(2)  Whenever,  in  tb4  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currenty,  any  director  ot 
officer  of  a  national  banjdng  association  or 
a  District  bank  has  comniltted  any  violation 
of  law,  rule,  or  regulation^  or  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  which  has  b^ome  final,  or  has 
engaged  or  participated  \  In  any  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  in  connection  with  the 
bank,  or  has  committed  iar  engaged  in  any 
act,  omission,  or  practice  ^hlch  constitutes  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  officer,  and  the  CJomptroller  determines 
that  the  bank  has  suffered  or  will  probably 
suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age or  that  the  Interests  of  Its  depositors 
could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  reason  of 
such  violation  or  practice  nr  breach  of  fiduci- 
ary duty,  and  that  such  violation  or  practice 
or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  Is  one  Involving 
personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  di- 
rector or  officer,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency may  certify  the  fadts  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federt^l  Reserve  System. 
"(3)  Whenever,  In  the  Iqplnlon  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banklqg  agency,  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  insured  State  bank 
(other  than  a  District  bank) ,  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  another  Insured 
buik  or  other  business  Institution  which  re- 
sulted in  substantial  flmiaclal  loss  or  other 
damage,  has  evidenced  h^  personal  dishon- 
esty and  imfltness  to  continue  as  a  director 
or  officer  and,  whenever.  In  the  opinion  of 
tte  appr<^>riate  Federal,  banking  agency, 
any  other  person  participating  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  State  bank 
(other  than  a  District  bank),  by  conduct  or 
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practice  with  reelect  to  such  bank  or  other 
Insured  bank  or  other  business  institution 
which  resulted  In  substantial  financial  loss 
or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal 
dishonesty  and  luifltness  to  participate  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  Insured 
bank,  the  agency  may  serve  upon  such  di- 
rector, officer,  or  other  person  a  written  no- 
tice of  its  Intention  to  r^nove  him  frcan 
office  and/or  to  prohibit  his  further  partici- 
pation in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

"(4)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  any  director 
or  officer  of  a  national  banking  association 
or  a  District  bank,  by  conduct  or  practice 
with  respect  to  another  Instired  bank  or 
other  business  Institution  which  resulted 
In  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age, has  evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty 
and  imfltness  to  continue  as  a  director  or 
officer  and,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller,  any  other  person  participating 
In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  natlotuU 
banking  assoclaUon  or  a  District  bank,  by 
conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to  such 
bank  or  other  Insured  bank  or  other  busi- 
ness InstltuUon  which  resulted  in  substan- 
tial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has  evi- 
denced his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness to  participate  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  such  bank,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  may  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

"(5)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  Insured  State  bank  (other  than  a  Dis- 
trict bank)  or  any  other  person  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
may,  U  it  deems  it  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  bank  or  the  interests  of  Its 
depositors,  by  written  notice  to  such  effect 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  suspend  him  from  office  and/or  pro- 
hibit him  from  further  participation  In  any 
manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank.  Such  suspension  and/or  prohibition 
shall  become  effective  upon  service  of  such 
notice  and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court  In  pro- 
ceedings authorized  by  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  shall  remain  in  effect  pending 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  served 
\mder  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  thU  sub- 
section and  imtil  such  time  as  the  agency 
shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified  in  such 
notice,  or,  if  an  order  of  removal  and/or 
prcAilbltion  is  Issued  against  the  director 
or  officer  or  other  person,  until  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  order.  Copies  of  any  such 
notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the  bank 
of  which  he  is  a  director  or  officer  or  In  the 
conduct  of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

"(6)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  a  national  banking  association  or  a  Dis- 
trict bank,  or  any  other  person  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  this  subsecUon,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may,  if  he 
deems  It  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  bank  or  the  Interests  of  its  depositors 
that  such  director  or  officer  be  suspended 
from  office  or  prohibited  from  further  par- 
ticipation in  any  manner  In  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  certify  the  facts 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
System. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  certification  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Board  may  serve  upon  the 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  Involved,  a 
written  notice  of  its  intention  to  remove 
him  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  him  from 
further  participation  in  any  manner  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  In  the 
case  of  a  certification  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  tmder 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsecUon.  the  Board 
may  by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served 
upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person. 


suspend  him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  him 
from  further  participation  in  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Such 
suspension  and/or  prohibition  shall  become 
effective  upon  service  of  such  noUce  and 
unless  stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
shall  remain  in  effect  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  administrative  proceedings  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  served  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  and  until  such 
time  as  the  Board  shall  dismiss  the  charges 
specified  in  such  noUce,  or.  If  an  order  of 
removal  and/or  prohibition  Is  issued  against 
the  director  or  officer  or  other  person,  untU 
the  effective  date  of  any  such  order.  Copies 
of  any  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon 
the  bank  of  which  he  U  a  director  or  officer 
or  in  the  conduct  of  whose  affairs  he  has 
participated.  For  the  piuposes  of  this  para- 
graph and  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall  be  en- 
titled in  any  case  Involving  a  national  bank 
or  a  DUtrict  bank  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  to  participate  in  its  deliberations 
on  any  such  case  and  to  vote  thereon  In  aU 
respects  as  a  member  of  such  Board. 

"(8)  A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  particlpaUon  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  insured  bank. 
shaU  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
stltuUng  groimds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
Uter  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  notice,  iinless  an  earUer  or  a  later 
date  is  set  by  the  agency  at  the  request  of 
(A)  such  director  or  officer  or  other  person, 
and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (B)  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  Unless 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  in  person  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of  an  order 
of  such  removal  and/or  prohibiUon.  In  the 
event  of  such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record 
made  at  any  such  hearing  the  agency  shall 
find  that  any  of  the  grounds  specified  in 
such  notice  has  been  established,  the  agency 
may  issue  such  orders  of  suspension  or  re- 
moval from  office,  and/or  prohibition  from 
participation  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank,  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 
Any  such  order  shaU  become  effective  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  service 
upon  such  bank  and  the  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  concerned  (except  In  the  case 
of  an  order  Issued  upon  consent,  which  shall 
become  effective  at  the  time  specified  there- 
in). Such  order  shall  remain  effective  and 
enforceable  except  to  such  extent  as  it  Is 
stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by 
action  of  the  agency  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"(f)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and/or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  In- 
sured bank  under  subsection  (e)  (6)  or 
(e)  (7)  of  this  section,  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  may  apply  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  home  office  of  the  bank  la  lo- 
cated, or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  at 
such  suspension  and/or  prohibition  pending 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  under 
subsection  (e)(1),  (e)(3),  or  (e)(7)  of  this 
section,  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  stay  such  suspension  and/or  pro- 
hibition. 

"(g)  (1)  Whenever  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  insured  bank,  or  other  person  partici- 
pating in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
bank.  Is  charged  in  any  Information,  indict- 
ment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a  United 
States  attorney,  with  the  commission  of  or 
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pwrtldpatloD  In  a  felony  InvolTlng  dlshoneety 
or  breacb  of  truat,  the  appropriate  Federal 
tfaiiKl"C  agency  may,  by  written  notice 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  cr  other 
person  suspend  blm  from  office  and /or  pro- 
blblt  blm  from  further  partlclpatloo  In  any 
fiKmnnmr  iQ  the  couduct  ot  the  affalTS  of  the 
hank.  A  copy  ot  such  notice  shall  also  he 
served  upon  the  bank.  Such  suspension  and/ 
or  prohlMUon  shall  ^«maln  In  edeot  until 
such  Information,  Indictment,  or  cooaplalnt 
Is  finally  disposed  of  or  until  terminated  by 
the  agency.  In  the  event  that  a  judgment  of 
conviction  with  respect  to  such  offence  Is  en- 
tsred  against  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person,  and  at  such  time  as  such  Judgment  Is 
not  subject  to  further  appellate  review,  the 
agency  may  Issue  and  serve  upon  sueb  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  other  person  an  order  remov- 
ing him  from  office  and/or  prohibiting  him 
<rom  f\u-ther  participation  In  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bfuilc  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  appropriate  agency. 
A  copy  of  such  order  shall  also  b<>  served 
upon  such  bank,  whereupon  such  director  or 
olBcer  shall  cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of 
such  bank.  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other 
disposition  of  the  charge  shall  not  ]>reclude 
the  agency  from  thereafter  instituting  pro- 
eeedtngs  to  remove  such  director,  olfloer,  or 
other  person  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit 
further  participation  In  bank  affairs,  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1),  (3).  (3),  (4),  or  (7)  <a 
subaectlon  («)  of  this  section. 

"(a>  U  at  any  time,  because  of  the  sus- 
pension of  one  or  more  directors  pursuant 
to  this  section,  there  shall  be  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  national  bank  less  than  a 
quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  in  or  exer- 
cisable by  such  board  shall  vest  In  iind  be 
exercisable  by  the  director  or  directors  on 
the  board  not  so  suspended,  until  such  time 
as  there  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of 
directors.  In  the  event  all  of  the  dlreet<»« 
of  a  national  bank  are  suspended  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Oomptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency shall  appoint  persons  to  serve  tempo- 
rarily as  directors  In  their  places  and  «tead 
pending  the  termination  of  such  sxispen- 
■lona,  or  until  such  time  as  those  who  have 
tMen  suq>ended,  ceas4  to  be  directors  of  the 
bank  and  their  respective  sueceaaon  taka 
offlce, 

"(h)  (1)  Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this 
■ectton  shall  l>e  held  in  the  FMeial  Judicial 
district  or  In  the  territory  in  which  the 
home  offlce  of  the  bank  Is  located  unless  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  an- 
other place,  and  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act;  but  such 
hearing  shall  be  private,  unless  a  public 
hearing  Is  agreed  to  by  the  party  afforded  the 
hearing  and  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency.  After  such  hearing,  and  within 
ninety  days  after  the  appropriate  Federal 
>>anteiTig  agency  or  Board  of  Qovemors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  notified  the 
parties  that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to 
it  for  final  decision.  It  shall  render  Its  deci- 
sion (which  shall  Include  findings  of  fact 
upon  which  Its  decision  Is  predicated)  and 
■ball  Issue  and  serve  upon  each  party  to  the 
proceeding  an  order  or  orders  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  such  order  shall  be  exclusively 
aa  provided  In  this  subsection  (b).  Unless 
a  petition  for  review  Is  timely  filed  In  a 
court  of  appeals  of  the  X7nlted  States,  aa 
hereinafter  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  and  thereafter  until  the 
rseord  in  the  proceeding  has  been  filed  as  so 
^wovlded,  the  Issuing  agency  may  at  any 
time,  upon  such  notice  and  In  such  manner 
■■  It  shall  deem  proper,  modify,  terminate, 
or  set  aside  any  such  order.  ITpon  such 
filing  of  the  record,  the  agency  may  modify. 
terminate,  cr  set  aslda  any  saCh  onler  with 
parmlaaloa  of  the  coort. 


"(a)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  reqtilred  by  an  order  Issued  under 
this  section  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of 
the  violations  or  practices  stated  therein, 
may  obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served 
pursuant  to  paragrai^  (1)  of  this  subsection 
(other  than  an  order  Issued  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  bank  or  the  director  or  officer  or 
other  person  concerned,  or  an  order  issued 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section)  by  the  filing  In  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit 
In  which  the  home  office  of  the  bank  Is  lo- 
cated, or  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of  such  order,  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  agency  be  modified, 
terminated,  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  agency,  and 
thereupon  the  agency  shall  file  In  the  court 
tbe  record  In  the  proceeding,  as  provided 
In  section  3112  of  UUe  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall  ex- 
cept aa  provided  In  the  last  sentence  of  said 
paragraph  (1)  be  exclusive,  to  affirm,  modi- 
fy, terminate,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  order  of  the  agency.  Review  of 
such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided 
in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  Tlie 
Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be 
final,  except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  cer- 
tiorari, as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(8)  Tbe  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Issued  by  the  agency. 

"(1)  Tbe  appropriate  Faderml  Banking 
agency  may  in  Its  discretion  apply  to  tbe 
United  States  district  court,  or  the  United 
States  court  of  any  territory,  within  tbe 
Jurisdiction  ot  which  the  home  ofllce  of  the 
bank  Is  located,  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
effective  and  outstanding  notice  or  order  Is- 
sued under  this  section,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith;  but  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section 
no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affect 
by  Injunction  or  otherwise  the  Issuance  or 
enforcement  of  any  notice  or  order  under  this 
section,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend, 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  sach  notice  or 
order. 

"(J)  Any  director  or  offlcar,  or  former  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  insured  bank,  or  any 
other  parson,  against  i^iom  there  Is  out- 
standing and  effective  any  notice  or  order 
(which  Is  an  order  which  has  become  final) 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  subsections  (e)  (5).  (a)(7).  (e) 
(8),  or  (g)  of  this  section,  and  who  (1)  par- 
ticipates in  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  Involved,  or  directly  or  in- 
directly solicits  or  procures,  or  transfers  or 
attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to 
vote,  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authorisations 
In  respect  of  any  voting  rights  In  such  bank, 
or  (U)  without  the  prior  written  approval  ot 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  votes 
for  a  director,  serves  or  acta  as  a  director,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  any  bank,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(k)  As  used  In  this  section  (1)  the  terms 
'oease-and-deelst  order  which  has  become 
final'  and  'order  which  has  become  final'  mean 
a  cease-and-desist  order,  or  an  order.  Issued 
by  tbe  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
with  the  consent  of  the  bank  or  tbe  director 
or  officer  or  other  person  concerned,  or  with 
raspact  to  which  no  petition  for  review  of  the 
aetloii  of  tha  agency  has  been  fllad  and  per- 


fected In  a  court  of  appeals  as  specified  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b),  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  action  of  the  court  in 
which  said  petition  Is  so  filed  Is  not  subject 
to  further  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tha  United  States  In  proceedings  provided  lor 
In  said  paragrapli.  or  an  order  Issued  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (2)  the  term  'violation'  Includes 
without  limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with 
another  or  others)  for  or  toward  causing, 
bringing  about,  participating  In.  counseling, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  a  violation. 

"(1)  Any  service  required  or  authorized  to 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  under  this  section  may  be  made  by 
registered  mall,  or  In  such  other  manner 
reasonably  calcxilated  to  give  actual  notice 
as  the  agency  may  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
provide.  Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  served 
by  tbe  agency  upon  ary  State  bank  or  any 
director  or  officer  thereof  or  other  person 
participating  In  tbe  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  also  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  SUU 
supervisory  authority. 

"(m)  In  connection  with  any  proceeding 
under  subsection  (b),  (c)(1),  or  (e)  of  this 
section  Involving  an  Insured  State  bank  or 
any  director  or  officer  or  other  person  par- 
ticipating In  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs,  tbe 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
provide  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority  with  notice  of  the  agency's 
intent  to  Institute  such  a  proceed- 
ing and  the  grounds  therefor.  Unless  within 
such  time  as  the  Federal  banking  agency 
deems  appropriate  In  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  (which  time  must  be 
specified  in  tbe  notice  prescribed  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence)  satisfactory  corrective  ac- 
tion is  effectuated  by  action  of  the  State 
supervisory  authority,  the  agency  may  pro- 
ceed as  provided  In  this  section:  Provided, 
hotoever,  That  no  bank  or  other  party  who  U 
the  subject  of  any  notice  or  order  Issued  by 
tbe  agency  under  this  section  shall  have 
standing  to  raise  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  as  ground  for  attacking  tbe 
validity  of  any  such  notice  ox  order. 

"(n)  In  tbe  course  of  or  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
agency  conducting  the  proceeding,  or  any 
member  or  designated  representative  thereof, 
including  any  person  designated  to  conduct 
any  bearing  under  this  section,  shall  have 
the  power  to  administer  oaths  and  afflrma- 
tlons,  to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  deposi- 
tions, and  to  issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify 
Bubpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum:  and 
such  agency  is  empowered  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  any  such  proceed- 
ings. The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  tbe 
production  of  documents  provided  for  In  tbli 
subsection  may  be  required  from  any  place 
In  any  State  or  in  any  territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  where  such 
proceeding  Is  being  conducted.  Any  party 
to  proceedings  under  this  section  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  the  United  SUtes 
district  cotu-t  for  the  judicial  district  or  the 
United  States  court  in  any  territory  In  which 
such  proceeding  Is  being  conducted,  or  where 
the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  business,  for 
enforcement  of  any  subpena  or  subpena 
duces  teciun  Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, and  such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
and  power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
therewith.  Witnesses  subpenaed  imder  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Any  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  any  proceeding  instituted 
under  this  section  by  an  Insured  bank  or  a 
director  or  officer  thereof,  may  allow  to  any 
such  party  such  reasonable  expenses  and  at- 
torneys' fees  as  It  deems  Jtist  and  iH«per: 
and  such  expenses  and  fees  shall  be  paid 
by  tha  bank  or  from  Its  aasata." 


Sec.  203.  Subsections  \(b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  D^XMlt  Insurance  Act 
(12  UB.C.  1820  (b),  (q>)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows :  { 

"(b)  Tbe  Board  of  Directors  shall  apvpoint 
examiners  who  shall  baive  povrar,  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  to  axamlne  any  Insured 
State  nonmember  bank  (except  a  Dlstarlct 
bank),  any  State  nonmeDaber  bank  mAirtng 
application  to  become  an  Insured  bank,  and 
any  cloeed  Insured  b&nk,  whenever  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an  exanoi- 
natlon  of  the  bank  Is  neoessary.  In  addition 
to  the  ezatninatlons  provided  for  in  tbe 
preceding  sentence,  sudb  examiners  shall 
have  like  power  to  make  a  special  examina- 
tion of  any  State  member  bank  and  any  na- 
tional bank  or  District  bank,  whenever  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  such 
special  examination  Is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  any  such  bank  for 
Insurance  purposes.  In  making  examinations 
of  Insured  banks,  examiners  appointed  by 
tbe  Corporation  shall  have  power  on  behalf  of 
tbe  Ccni>oratlon  to  make  such  examinations 
of  the  affairs  of  all  affiliates  of  such  banks 
as  shall  be  necessary  to  disclose  fully  the 
relations  between  such  thanks  and  their  affili- 
ates and  the  effect  of  EUch  relations  upon 
such  banks.  Each  examiner  shall  have  power 
to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  and  lU  affiliates,  and  shall 
make  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bank  to  the  Corporation.  Tbe 
Board  of  Directors  In  like  manner  shall 
appoint  claim  agents  v^o  shall  have  power 
to  Investigate  and  exatnlne  all  claims  for 
Insured  depxjslts.  Each  claim  agent  shall 
have  power  to  administer  oaths  and  afllrma- 
tlons  and  to  examine  atad  to  take  and  pre- 
serve testimony  under  oath  as  to  any  matter 
In  respect  to  claims  tor  Insured  deposits,  and 
to  Issue  subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum, 
and,  tor  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  tha 
judicial  district  or  the  United  States  court 
In  any  territory  In  which  the  main  olBce  of 
the  bank  or  affiliate  thereof  Is  located,  or  in 
which  the  vritness  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness. Such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction 
and  power  to  order  an4  require  ccxnpllance 
with  any  such  subpena. 

"(c)  In  connection  \fith  examinations  of 
insured  banks,  and  attllates  thereof,  the 
appropriate  Federal  baiddng  agency,  or  its 
designated  -representatives,  shall  have  tbe 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations 
and  to  examine  and  to  take  and  preearve 
testimony  under  oath  aa  to  any  matter  in 
respect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership  at  any 
such  bank  or  affiliate  thereof,  and  to  issue 
subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum,  and, 
for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  oourt  for  the  Judicial 
district  or  the  United  States  court  in  any 
territory  In  which  the  main  office  of  the  bank 
or  affiliate  thereof  Is  located,  or  in  which 
the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  business. 
Such  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power 
to  order  and  require  templlance  with  any 
such  subpena.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
tbe  term  'affiliate'  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing aa  where  used  In  section  2(b)  of  tbe 
Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  221a(b)) 
except  that  tbe  term  lumber  bank'  in  said 
section  2(b)  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  an 
insured  bank." 

Sec.  204.  The  first  fiva  sentences  of  section 
8(a)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1818(a))  ara  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  Insured  bank  (except  a 
national  member  banic  or  State  member 
bank)  may.  upon  not  Ifcaa  than  ninety  days' 
written  notice  to  tbe  Corporation,  terminate 
Its  status  as  ui  Insured  bank.  Whenever  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  find  that  an  Insured 
bank  or  Its  directors  or  trustees  have  engaged 
or  are  engaging  In  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tices in  conducting  the  buatnees  of  such 
bank,  or  la  In  an  unaafa  or  unsound  condi- 


tion to  conttnua  <4>aratlons  as  an  Insured 
bank,  or  violated  an  applicable  law,  rule,  reg- 
ulation or  order,  or  any  condition  ImpKised 
in  writing  by  the  Corporation  or  any  written 
agreement  entered  into  with  tbe  Corporation, 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  first  give  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In  the  case  of  a 
national  bank  or  a  District  bank,  to  the  au- 
thority having  supervision  of  tbe  bank  In  the 
case  of  a  State  bank,  and  to  tbe  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In 
tbe  case  of  a  State  member  bank,  a  statement 
with  respect  to  such  practices  or  violations 
for  tbe  purpose  of  securing  the  correction 
thereof  and  shall  give  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
bank.  Unless  such  correction  shall  be  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  or  such 
shorter  period  not  less  than  twenty  days  fixed 
by  the  Cc^'poratlon  In  any  case  where  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  Its  discretion  has  deter- 
m'.ned  that  the  Insurance  risk  of  tbe  Corpo- 
ration Is  unduly  jeopardized,  or  fixed  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  In  the  case  of  a 
national  bank,  or  the  State  authority  In  the 
case  of  a  State  bank,  or  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  case  of 
a  State  member  bank  as  the  case  may  be.  tbe 
Board  of  Directors,  If  It  shall  determine  to 
proceed  further,  shall  give  to  the  bank  not 
less  than  thirty  days'  written  notice  of  Inten- 
tion to  terminate  the  status  of  the  bank  as 
an  insured  bank,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  for  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors or  before  a  person  designated  by  it  to 
conduct  such  hearing,  at  which  evidence  may 
be  produced,  and  upon  such  evidence  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  make  written  find- 
ings which  shall  be  conclusive.  If  tbe  Board 
of  Directors  shall  find  that  any  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  or  condition  or  violation 
specified  in  such  statement  has  been  estab- 
lished and  has  not  been  corrected  within  the 
time  above  prescribed  in  which  to  make  such 
corrections,  tbe  Board  of  Directors  may  order 
that  the  Insured  status  of  the  bank  be  ter- 
minated on  a  date  subsequent  to  such  finding 
and  to  tbe  expiration  of  the  time  specified  In 
such  notice  of  intention.  Unless  the  bank 
shall  appear  at  the  bearing  by  a  duly  author- 
ized representative,  it  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  consented  to  the  termination  of  its  sta- 
tus as  an  Insured  bank  and  termination  of 
such  status  thereupon  may  be  ordered.  Any 
Insured  bank  whose  Insured  status  has  been 
terminated  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
under  this  subsection  shall  have  the  right  of 
Judicial  review  of  such  order  only  to  the  same 
extent  as  provided  for  tbe  review  of  orders 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  205.  Subsection  "Fourth"  of  section  9 
of  tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
UJ8.C.  1819  "Fourth")  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Fourth.  To  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity.  State 
or  Federal.  All  stilts  of  a  civil  nature  at 
common  law  or  in  eqtilty  to  which  tbe  Cor- 
poration shall  be  a  party  sbsill  be  deemed 
to  arise  under  tbe  laws  of  tbe  United  States, 
and  tbe  United  States  district  courts  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction  thereof,  without 
regard  to  tbe  amount  In  controversy;  and 
the  Corporation  may,  without  bond  or  se- 
curity, remove  any  such  action,  suit,  or  pro- 
ceeding from  a  State  court  to  tha  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  or  divi- 
sion embracing  the  place  where  the  same 
is  pending  by  following  any  procedure  for 
removal  now  or  hereafter  In  effect :  Provided, 
That  any  such  suit  to  which  tbe  Corporation 
is  a  party  In  ita  capacity  as  receiver  of  a 
State  bank  and  which  Involves  only  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  depiositors,  creditors, 
stockholders,  and  such  State  bank  under 
State  law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  arise  under 
the  laws  of  tbe  United  States.  No  attach- 
ment or  execution  shall  be  Issued  against 
the  Corporation  or  its  property  before  final 
Judgment  In  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding 
in  any  State,  coanty,  municipal,  or  United 
Statea  court.    The  Board  of  Dtrecton  aball 


designate  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of 
process  may  be  made  In  any  State,  Territory, 
or  jurisdiction  In  which  any  insured  bank 
Is  located." 

Sec.  206.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify,  or  af- 
fect the  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  UJ5.C.  1829). 

Sec.  207.  Section  30  of  tbe  Ranking  Act 
of  1983  (12  VS.C.  77)   is  hereby  repealed. 

MOTION  OVTXEED  BT  MX.  P ATIVAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  3158,  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  17899,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patkan  Of  Texas  moves  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3158  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
17899.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  'Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966*. 

"TtrLE  I — FROVISIOKS  EZLATIMO  TO  TBS  RinXAL 
HOKE  LOAN  BAinC  BOASO  AND  THE  rBJ^UI. 
SAVnrCB    AND    LOAN    INSUEANCE    COaFOEATION 

"Sec.  101.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12 
UJS.C.  1464(d))  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(d)(1)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  section  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  hereunder.  In  the  enforcement 
of  any  provision  of  this  section  or  rules  and 
regulations  made  hereunder,  or  any  other 
law  or  regulation,  or  In  any  other  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  it  Is  a  party  or 
in  which  it  is  interested,  and  in  tbe  admin- 
istration of  conservatorships  and  receiver- 
ships, the  Board  Is  authorized  to  act  In  its 
own  name  and  through  its  own  attorneys. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the 
Board  shall  be  subject  to  suit  (other  than 
suits  on  claims  for  money  damages)  by  any 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or  di- 
rector or  officer  thereof  with  respect  to  any 
matter  under  this  section  or  any  other  ap- 
plicable law,  or  rules  or  regulations  there- 
under. In  tbe  United  States  district  court  for 
the  judicial  district  in  which  tbe  home  office 
of  the  association  Is  located  or  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla,  and  tbe  Board  may  be  served  with 
process  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  tbe 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"  '(2)  (A)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Board, 
an  association  Is  violating  or  has  violated,  or 
the  Board  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  association  is  about  to  violate,  a 
law.  rule,  regulation,  or  charter  or  other 
condition  Imiweed  In  writing  by  the  Board 
in  connection  with  the  granting  of  any  ap- 
plication or  other  request  by  the  association, 
or  written  agreement  entered  Into  with  the 
Board,  or  Is  engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the 
Board  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  association  Is  about  to  engage.  In  an  un- 
safe or  unsotmd  i>ractlce,  the  Board  may 
iasiie  and  serve  upon  tbe  association  a  notice 
of  charges  in  respect  thereof.  Ilie  notice 
shall  contain  a  statonent  of  tbe  facts  con- 
stituting the  alleged  violation  or  violations 
or  the  unsafe  or  unsotmd  practice  or  prac- 
tices, and  aball  fix  a  time  and  place  at  which 
a  hearing  will  be  held  to  determine  whether 
an  order  to  cease  and  desist  therefrom 
should  issue  against  tbe  association.  Such 
hearii}g  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earllo: 
than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty  days 
after  service  of  such  notice  unless  an  earlier 
OT  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the  Board  at  the 
request  of  the  association.  Unless  tbe  asso- 
ciation shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative.  It  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  oonaented  to  the  Issuance  of  the 
ceaae-and-daalBt  order.  In  the  event  ot  such 
oooaent,  or  If  upon  the  record  made  at  any 
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■och  hearing  the  Board  BhaU  find  that  any 
▼lolattOD  or  unsafe  or  uiuound  practice  spec- 
ified In  the  notice  of  charges  has  been 
wtabllshed,  the  Board  may  Issue  and  serve 
upon  the  association  an  order  to  cease  and 
dealst  from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 
Such  order  may,  hy  provisions  which  may  be 
mandatory  or  otherwise,  require  the  aseocla- 
tl<»  and  its  directors,  ofDcen,  employees,  and 
■gents  to  ceaae  and  desist  from  the  same, 
and,  further,  to  take  afltrmatlve  action  to 
correct  the  conditions  resulting  tiom  any 
mcb  violation  or  practice. 

*"(B)  A  cease-and -desist  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  of  such  order  upon  the 
•OBOclatlon  concerned  (except  In  the  case  of 
a  cease-and-desist  order  Issued  upon  con- 
sent, which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein),  and  shall  remain 
effective  and  enforceable,  except  to  such  ex- 
tent as  it  Is  stayed,  modified,  terminated,  or 
set  aside  by  action  of  the  Board  or  a  review- 
ing court. 

"'(S)(A)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  de- 
termine that  the  violation  or  threatened 
violation  or  the  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
cr  practioea,  specified  in  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  association  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  or  the 
continuation  thereof,  is  likely  to  cause  In- 
solvency (as  defined  In  paragraph  (6)  (A)  (1) 
of  this  subsection)  or  substantial  dissipation 
o<  assets  or  earnings  of  the  association,  or 
Is  likely  to  otherwise  seriously  prejudice  the 
Intereets  of  its  savings  account  holders,  the 
Board  may  issue  a  temporary  order  requiring 
the  association  to  cease  and  desist  from  any 
such  violation  or  practice.  Such  order  shall 
become  effective  upon  service  upon  the  asso- 
ciation and,  unless  set  aside,  limited,  at 
suspended  by  a  court  in  proceedings  author- 
ized by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph, 
shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable  pend- 
ing the  completion  at  the  admin'strative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  such  notice  and  un- 
til such  tlnxe  as  the  Board  shall  dlsmisa  the 
charges  specified  In  such  notice,  or  if  a 
cease-and-desist  co'der  Is  Issued  agiUnst  the 
association,  until  the  effective  date  of  any 
■uch  order. 

'"(B)  Within  ten  days  after  the  association 
concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  association  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office 
of  the  association  is  located,  or  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Oo- 
limibia,  (or  an  Injunction  setting  aside,  lim- 
iting, or  suspending  the  enforcement,  opera- 
tion, or  effectiveness  of  such  order  pending 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  association  under  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jxuisdlctlon  to  Issue  such 
injunction. 

"  '(C)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threatened 
violation  of.  or  failure  to  obey,  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  Board  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court,  or  the 
United  States  court  of  any  territory,  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home  office  of 
the  association  Is  located,  for  an  Injunction 
to  enforce  such  order,  and.  If  the  court  shall 
determine  that  there  has  been  such  violation 
or  threatened  violation  or  failure  to  obey. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  Iseue 
such  Injunction. 

"  '(4)  (A)  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  tmy  director  or  officer  of  an  associa- 
tion has  committed  any  violation  of  law, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and-desist 
order  which  has  become  final,  or  has  engaged 
or  participated  in  any  unsafe  or  tmsound 
practice  In  connection  with  the  association, 
or  has  committed  or  engaged  In  any  act. 
omission,  or  practice  which  constltutea  a 
breach  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  offlcer,  and  the  Board  determines  that 
the  aasodation  has  stiffezed  or  will  probably 


suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age or  that  the  interests  of  Its  savings  ac- 
count holders  could  be  seriously  prejudiced 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  vio- 
lation or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
is  one  involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  such  director  or  officer,  the  Board 
may  serve  upon  such  director  or  offlcer  a 
written  notice  of  Its  intention  to  remove  him 
from  office. 

"'(B)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  any  director  or  offlcer  of  an  associa- 
tion, by  conduct  or  practice  with  respect  to 
another  savings  and  loan  association  or  other 
business  institution  which  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness to  continue  as  a  director  or  offlcer,  and, 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  any 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  an  association,  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  such  association  or 
other  savings  and  loan  association  or  other 
business  Institution  which  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial financial  loes  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  unfit- 
ness to  participate  In  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  such  association,  the  Board  may 
serve  upon  such  director,  otRcer,  or  other 
person  a  written  notice  of  Its  Intention  to 
remove  tiim  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  his 
further  participation  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  association. 

'•  '(C)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  offlcer 
of  an  association  or  any  other  person  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Board  may.  If  it  deems  It  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  association  or 
the  interests  of  its  savings  account  holders, 
by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
such  director,  offlcer,  or  other  person,  sus- 
pend h<m  from  office  and/or  prohibit  him 
from  fiirther  participation  in  any  manner  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 
Such  suspension  and/or  prohibition  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  service  of  such  notice 
and,  \inlea8  stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings 
authorized  by  subparagraph  (E)  of  this 
paragraph,  shall  remain  In  effect  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  served  \inder  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
and  unta  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  dis- 
miss the  charges  specified  in  such  notice,  or. 
if  an  order  of  removal  and/or  prohibition  is 
issued  against  the  director  or  offlcer  or  other 
p>erson,  until  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
order.  Copies  of  any  such  notice  shall  also 
be  served  upon  the  afisoclation  of  which  he 
is  a  director  or  offlcer  or  In  the  conduct  of 
whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

"'(D)  A  notice  of  intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  bis  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  association,  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting 
grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a  time  and 
place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be  held  thereon. 
Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a  date  not 
earlier  than  thirty  days  nor  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  service  of  such  notice, 
unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date  Is  set  by  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  (1)  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person,  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  or  (11)  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Unless  such  director,  offlcer, 
or  other  person  shall  t^pear  at  the  hearing 
in  person  or  by  a  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative, he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  con- 
sented to  the  issuance  of  an  order  of  such 
removal  and/or  prohibition.  In  the  event  of 
such  consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made  at 
any  such  hearing  the  Board  shall  find  that 
any  of  the  grounds  specified  in  such  notice 
has  been  eetabllsbed,  the  Board  may  Issue 
such  orders  of  suspension  or  removal  from 
offlce,  and/or  prohibition  from  participation 
In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  aooda- 
tlon.  as  It  may  deem  appropriate.    Any  such 


order  shall  become  effective  at  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  after  service  upon  such  asso- 
ciation and  the  director,  offlcer,  or  other 
person  concerned  (except  in  the  case  of  an 
order  issued  upon  consent,  which  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  time  specified  therein). 
Such  order  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable except  to  such  extent  as  it  is  stayed, 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action 
of  the  Board  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"  '(B)  Within  ten  days  aft«  any  dlrectc». 
offlcer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and /or  prohibited  from  participa- 
tion In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  asso- 
ciation under  subparagraph  (C)  of  this 
I>aragraph,  such  director,  offlcer,  or  other 
I>erson  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  whtcli 
the  home  office  of  the  association  Is  located, 
or  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  c^  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of  such  sus- 
pension and/or  prohibition  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon  such  dl- 
reot<M',  officer,  or  other  person  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  CO'  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  stay 
such  suspension  and /or  prohibition. 

'"(6)  (A)  Whenever  any  director  or  of- 
flcer of  an  association,  or  other  person  par- 
ticipating in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  ot 
such  association,  is  charged  in  any  informa- 
tion. Indictment,  or  complaint  authorized  by 
a  United  States  Attorney,  with  the  conunls- 
slon  of  or  participation  in  a  felony  involv- 
ing dishonesty  w  breach  of  trust,  the  Board 
may,  by  written  notice  served  upon  such  di- 
rector, offlcer.  or  other  person,  suspend  him 
from  offlce  and/or  prohibit  him  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  association.  A  copy 
of  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  upon  the 
association.  Such  susi>enslon  and /or  pro- 
hibition shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  In- 
formation, indictment,  or  complaint  Is  finally 
disposed  of  or  until  terminated  by  the  Board. 
In  the  event  that  a  Judgment  of  conviction 
with  respect  to  such  offense  is  entered 
against  such  director,  officer,  or  other  per- 
son, and  at  such  time  as  such  Judgment  is 
not  subject  to  further  appellate  review,  the 
Board  may  Issue  and  serve  upon  such  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  other  person  an  order  remov- 
ing him  from  ofBce  and/or  prohibiting  him 
from  further  participation  in  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  association 
except  vrlth  the  consent  of  the  Board.  A 
copy  of  such  order  shall  be  served  upon  such 
association,  whereupon  such  director  or  of- 
flcer shall  cease  to  be  a  director  or  offlcer  of 
such  association.  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or 
other  disposition  of  the  ctuirge  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  Board  from  thereafter  instituting 
proceedings  to  remove  such  director,  offlcer. 
or  other  person  from  offlce  and /or  to  pro- 
hibit fxirther  participation  in  association  af- 
fairs, pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph   (4)   of  this  subsection. 

"  '(B)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  e\is- 
penslon  of  one  (x  more  directors  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  (d),  there  shall  be  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  association  less  than 
a  quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  in  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  In  and  be  exercis- 
able by  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board 
and  not  so  suspended,  «intil  such  time  as 
there  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. In  the  event  all  of  the  directors 
of  an  association  are  suspended  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  (d),  the  Board  shall  appoint 
persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  directors  in 
their  place  and  stead  pending  the  termina- 
tion of  such  suspensions,  or  until  such  time 
as  those  who  have  been  suspended  cease  to 
be  directors  of  the  anoclatlon  and  their  re- 
spective successors  take  offlce. 

"'(e)(A>  The  grounds  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  as- 
sociation shall  be  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
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tag:  (1)  Insolvency  in  tiikt  the  assets  of  the 
aasodaUon  are  lees  than  Its  obligations  to  Its 
creditors  and  others,  Inoluding  its  members; 
(U)  substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earn- 
ings due  to  any  violation  or  violations  of 
law,  rules,  or  regulations,  or  to  any  unsafe 
or  unsotmd  practice  or  pnurtlces;  (ill)  an  un- 
safe or  unsound  condltlnn  to  transact  busi- 
ness: (Iv)  wUlful  violation  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  which  has  become  final;  (v)  con- 
cealment of  books,  papeiTB,  records,  or  assets 
of  the  association  or  refusal  to  submit  books 
papers,  records,  or  affairs  of  the  association 
for  inspection  to  any  examiner  or  to  any 
lawful  agent  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
have  exclusive  power  and  Jurisdiction  to  ap- 
point a  conservator  or  receiver.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  a<  ground  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conaerv*tor  or  receiver  as 
herein  provided  exists,  tihe  Board  is  author- 
ised to  appoint  ex  partes  end  without  notice 
a  conservator  or  receiver  for  the  association. 
,^?  *'•'**  •*'  ■"«=*!  appointment,  the  as- 
sociation may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter, 
bring  an  action  in  the  Ualted  States  district 
court  fOT  the  Judicial  tfistrict  in  which  the 
liome  <^ce  of  such  astoclatlon  U  located, 
or  in  the  United  state*  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  an  order  re- 
quiring the  Board  to  remove  such  conservator 
or  receiver,  and  the  ccwrt  shall  upon  the 
merlte  dismiss  such  a<ttlon  or  direct  the 
Board  to  remove  such  conservator  or  receiver 
Such  proceedings  shall  be  given  precedence 
over  other  cases  pending  in  such  courts,  and 
shaU  be  In  every  way  expedited.  Upon  the 
commencement  of  such  an  action,  the  court 
having  jurlsdicUon  of  $ny  other  acUon  or 
proceeding  authorized  under  this  subsection 
to  which  the  association  is  a  party  shall  stay 
such  action  or  proceedUig  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  action  for  removal  of  the  con- 
servator or  receiver. 

'■  '(B)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provl- 
Blcns,  the  Board  may.  Without  any  require- 
ment of  notice,  hearing,  or  other  action,  ap- 
point a  conservator  or  receiver  for  an  as- 
sociation in  the  event  tJiat  (1)  the  assocU- 
tion  by  resolution  of  Its  board  of  directors 
or  Of  Its  members,  consents  to  such  appoint- 
ment, or  (11)  the  assoolatlon  is  removed 
from  membership  in  any  Federal  home  loan 
Hank,  or  its  status  as  aa  institution  the  ac- 
Munts  Of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
twSllt^     ^'°*°  Haumnce  Corporation  is 

" '(C)  Except  as  otherilse  provided  In  thU 
subsection,  no  court  may  take  any  action  for 
or  toward  the  removal  of  any  conservator  or 
receiver,  or,  except  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Board,  restrain  or  affect  the  exercise  of  powers 
or  functions  of  a  conserfstor  or  receiver. 

"•(D)  A  conservatOT  »haU  have  aU  the 
powers  of  the  members,  the  dlrectore,  and  the 
ofllcers  of  the  assoclaUoo  and  shaU  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  the  aaoclatlon  in  its  own 
name  or  to  conserve  Its  assets  in  the  manner 
«nd  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  Board 
rae  Board  shaU  appoint  only  the  Federal' 
savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as 
receiver  for  an  assoclaUon.  and  said  Corpora- 
aon  shall  have  power  tc  buy  at  Its  own  sale 
M  reosiver,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board. 
The  Board  niay,  without  any  requirement  of 
notice,  hearing,  or  othar  acUon,  replace  a 
conservator  with  another  conservator  or  with 
a  receiver,  but  any  suc^  replacement  shaU 
not  ^ect  any  right  which  the  association 
may  have  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  the 
original  appointment,  except  that  any  re- 
moval  under  this  paragraph  (8)  shaU  be  n- 
^thl  «  "**  conservator  or  receiver  In  offlce 
»t  the  time  of  such  removaL 

"  '(7)  (A)  Any  hearing  iprovlded  for  In  this 
nibsectlon  (d)  shall  be  held  in  the  FWeral 
Judicial  district  or  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  home  offlce  of  the  assoclaUon  Is  located 
unless  the  party  afforded  the  hearing  con- 
•ents  to  another  place,  and  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
"»^>ter  6  of  title  5  of  therpmted  SUtes  Code. 
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Such  hearing  shall  be  public,  unless  the 
Board,  in  Its  discretion,  iJtet  considering  the 
views  of  the  party  afforded  the  hearing,  de- 
termines that  a  private  hearing  would  be  In 
the  public  interest.  After  such  hearing,  and 
within  ninety  days  after  the  Board  has  noti- 
fied the  parties  that  the  case  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  it  for  final  decision,  the  Board 
shall  render  its  decision  (which  shall  include 
findings  of  fact  upon  which  its  decision  is 
predicated)  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be 
served  upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an 
order  c»  orders  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.  Judicial  review  of  any 
such  order  shall  be  exclusively  as  provided  in 
this  paragraph  (7) .  Unless  a  petition  for  re- 
view is  timely  filed  In  a  court  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States,  as  hereinafter  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and 
thereafter  until  the  record  In  the  proceeding 
has  been  filed  as  so  provided,  the  Board  may 
at  any  time,  upon  such  noUce  and  in  such 
manner  as  it  shall  deem  proper,  modify,  tw- 
mlnate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order.  Upon 
such  filing  of  the  record,  the  Board  may 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order 
with  permission  of  the  court. 

"  '(B)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under  this 
subsection  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of  the 
violations  or  practices  stated  therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  (other 
than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
aasoclation  or  the  director  or  offlcer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  an  order  Issued  under 
paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  this  subsection) ,  by  fil- 
ing in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  home  offlce 
of  the  association  is  located,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  iMtiying  that  the  order  of  the  Board 
be  modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside.  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Board, 
and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  file  Ln  the 
court  the  record  in  the  proceeding,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  which 
upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall  except  as 
provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  said  sub- 
paragraph (A)  be  exclusive,  to  affirm,  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
the  order  of  the  Board.  Review  of  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  had  as  provided  in  chapter 
7  of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  shall  be 
final,  except  that  the  same  shaU  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  certio- 
rari as  provided  In  section  UM  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"*(C)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paregraph  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Issued  by  the  Board. 

"'(8)  The  Board  may  in  Its  discretion 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court,  or 
the  United  States  court  of  any  territory, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  home 
offlce  of  the  association  Is  located,  for  the 
enf oreement  of  any  effective  and  outstanding 
notice  or  order  issued  by  the  Board  under 
this  subsection  (d),  and  such  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  re- 
quire compliance  therewith:  but  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection  no 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by  In- 
junction or  otherwise  the  issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  this 
subsection,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend, 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or 
order.  Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any 
proceeding  Instituted  under  this  subsection 
by  an  association  or  a  director  <x  offlcer  there- 
of, may  allow  to  any  such  party  such  reason- 
able expenses  and  attorneys'  fees  as  it  deems 
Just  and  proper;  and  such  expenses  and  fees 


ShaU  be  paid  by  the  association  or  from  Its 
assets. 

'"(9)  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  imder  thla  subsecUon. 
the  Board  or  any  member  thereof  or  a  desig- 
nated representative  of  the  Board,  Including 
any  person  designated  to  conduct  any  hear- 
ing under  this  subsection,  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  take 
or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and  to  Issue, 
revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas  and  sub- 
penas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Board  Is  em- 
powered to  make  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  any  such  proceedings.  The  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents  provided  for  In  this  paragraph 
may  be  required  from  any  place  in  any  State 
or  in  any  territory  at  any  designated  place 
where  such  proceeding  Is  being  conducted. 
Any  party  to  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
section may  apply  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  or  the  United  States  court 
in  any  territory  in  which  such  proceeding  Is 
being  conducted  or  where  the  witness  resides 
or  carries  on  business,  for  enforcement  of 
any  subpena  or  subpena  duces  tecum  issued 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith.  Wit- 
nesses subpenaed  under  this  i>aragraph  shaU 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  AU  expenses  of  the  Board 
or  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  in  connection  with  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  as  non- 
administrative  expenses. 

"  '(10)  Any  service  required  or  authorized 
to  be  made  by  the  Board  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  by  registered  mall,  or  in 
such  other  manner  reasonably  calculated  to 
give  actual  notice  as  the  Board  may  by 
regulation  or  otherwise  provide. 

"'(11)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  reorgani- 
zation, consolidation,  liquidation,  and  dis- 
solution of  associations,  for  the  merger  of 
associations  with  other  institutions  the  ac- 
counts of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
for  associations  in  conservatorship  and  re- 
celverehlp,  and  for  the  conduct  of  conser- 
vatorships and  recelvMtihips:  and  the  Board 
may,  by  regulation  or  otherwise,  provide  for 
the  exercise  of  functions  by  members, 
dlrectore,  or  offlcera  of  an  association  during 
conservatorehlp  and  recelverehip. 

"  '(12)  (A)  Any  director  or  offlcer,  or  fwmer 
director  or  offlcer,  of  an  association,  or  any 
other  person,  against  whom  there  Is  out- 
standing and  effective  any  notice  or  order 
(which  is  an  order  which  has  become  final) 
served  upon  such  director,  c^cer,  or  other 
person  under  paragraph  (4)(C),  (4)(D),  or 
(5)  (A)  of  this  sabeectlon,  and  v^o  (1)  par- 
ticipates in  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of 
the  affaire  of  such  association,  or  directly  cr 
indirectly  solicits  or  procxiree,  or  transfers 
or  attempts  to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts 
to  vote  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authoriza- 
tions in  respect  of  any  voting  rights  In  such 
association,  or  (11)  without  the  prior  written 
approval  of  the  Board,  votes  for  a  director  or 
serves  or  acts  as  a  dlrecttx-.  offlcer.  or  em>- 
ployee  of  any  Institution  the  accounts  at 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  shaU  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  M.OOO  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"'(B)  Except  with  the  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Board,  no  person  shaU  serve  as  a 
director,  offlcer,  or  employee  of  an  associa- 
tion who  has  been  convicted,  or  who  la  here- 
after convicted,  of  a  criminal  offense  InvolT- 
ing  dishonesty  or  a  breach  at  trust.  Vat 
each  willful  vloUtUKi  of  this  prohlbltlan.  the 
association  Invcdved  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  not  in««  than  $100  for  each  <l*y 
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this  prolilbltlon  to  vtoUted.  wMcb  tbe  Board 
may  recover  by  suit  or  otherwise  tor  ItM  own 
nm. 

*"(C)  Wbenerer  a  conaervatoc  or  recelTer 
■jipotnted  by  the  Board  demaoda  poaawnton 
Of  tbe  prcperty,  buaiaeaa.  and  aaaeta  c€  any 
aaaodatlon,  or  at  any  part  thereof,  the 
refusal  by  any  director,  ofllcer,  employee,  os 
agent  of  such  assodaUon  to  comply  with  tbe 
demand  shall  be  piinlabable  by  a  ane  of  not 
more  than  t5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
"  '(13)  (A)  As  used  In  thU  subsection — 
•"(1)  The  terms  "cease-and-desist  order 
which  >""i  become  final"  and  "order  which 
has  become  final"  means  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  an  order,  Issued  by  the  Board  with 
the  consent  of  the  association  or  the  director 
or  officer  or  other  person  concerned,  or  with 
r«spect  to  which  no  petition  for  review  of 
the  action  of  the  Board  has  been  filed  and 
perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals  as  specified 
in  paragraph  (7)  (B)  of  this  subsection,  or 
with  respect  to  which  the  action  of  the  court 
In  which  said  peUtlon  is  so  filed  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  ftuther  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  m  proceedings  provided 
for  In  said  paragraph,  or  an  order  Issued  un- 
der paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  this  subsectlan. 

"  '(3)  "nie  term  "territory"  Includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  poe- 
•ealon  at  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  XTnlted 
SUtea. 

"'(B)  As  used  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
cubsectlon.  the  term  "rlolatlon"  Includes 
without  limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with 
another  or  others)  for  or  toward  causing, 
bringing  about,  participating  In,  counseling, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  a  violation. 

"'(14)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'Tederal  sayings  and  loan  aaaoclatlon" 
and  "association"  shall  Include  any  Insti- 
tution with  respect  to  which  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  now  or  hereafter  has 
any  statutory  power  of  examination  or 
eupes  vision  under  any  Act  or  Joint  resolution 
of  Congress  other  than  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  and  the  National 
Housing  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph (14).  references  In  this  subsection  to 
directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents,  or 
to  former  directors  or  officers,  of  associations 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  references  respectively 
to  directors,  officers,  employees,  and  agents, 
or  to  fonner  directors  or  officers,  of  such  In- 
stitutions, references  therein  to  savings 
account  holders  and  to  members  of  associa- 
tions shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
holders  of  withdrawable  accounts  In  such 
Institutions,  and  references  therein  to  boards 
of  directors  of  aesoelatlane  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  referencee  to  boards  of  directors  or 
other  governing  boards  of  auch  institutions. 
Said  Board  shall  have  power  by  regulation  to 
defliM,  for  the  purpoeee  of  this  paragraph 
(14),  terms  used  or  referred  to  in  tbe  sen- 
teztce  next  preceding  and  other  terms  \ised 
in  this  subsection.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  proceedings  commenced  on  or 
after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Act 
of  1833  as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
In  effect  with  respect  to  any  proceedings 
commenced  prior  to  such  date. 

"8k.  102.  (a)  Section  407  of  the  National 
Hoaniic  Act  (la  UJ3.C.  1780)  U  hereby 
■wiMMiart  to  read  as  f(dlowa: 

"  '8bc.  407.  TsaMiNATioi*  or  DreuBAMCs  axb 
MmrumuMMon  PaovmoNS. — 

"'(a)  VoLxmraBT  tsbkihation  or  iKena- 
AWCB. — Any  insured  Institution  other  than 
«  Federal  eaTtncs  and  loan  sssoclatlon  may 
temtfaate  Its  status  as  an  Insured  Institu- 
tion by  written  noUce  to  ttie  Corporation 
speotfytng  a  date  for  auch  termination. 
"  "'(h)  InyoLxmruLX  reaiaxsnotr  or  »- 
anrnxmcm-.   moticb  awd  sbabiko. — (1)   Wlian- 
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ever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any 
Insured  institution  has  violated  its  duty  as 
such  or  Is  engaging  or  has  engaged  In  an 
imsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  conducting 
the  bualnees  of  such  institution,  or  Is  In  an 
unsafe   or  unsound   condition   to  continue 
operations  as  an  Insured  Institution,  or  Is 
violating  or  has  violated  an  applicable  law. 
rule,  regiilatlon,  or  order,  or  any  condition 
Impoeed  In  writing  by  the  Corporation  in 
connection  with  the  granting  of  any  appli- 
cation or  other  request  by  the  Institution, 
or  any  written  agreement  entered  Into  with 
the   Corporation,   including  any   agreement 
entered  Into  under  section  403  of  this  title, 
the  Corporation  shaU  serve  upon  the  instl- 
tuUon   a   statement  with  respect   to   such 
violations  or  practices  or  conditions  for  the 
purpoee  of  securing  the  c<UTectlon  thereof, 
and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  statement  to 
the  appropriate  State  supervisory  authority. 
"  '(2)  Unleas  such  correction  shall  be  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
service  of  such  statement,  or  such   shorter 
period  of  not  leas  than  twenty  days  after 
such  service  as   (A)    the  Corporation  shall 
require  In  any  case  where  the  Corporation 
determines  that  Its  Insurance  risk  with  re- 
spect to  such   Institution  could  be  unduly 
Jeopardized  by  further  delay  In  the  correction 
of  such  violations  or  practices  or  conditions, 
or  (B)  the  appropriate  State  supervisory  au- 
thority ahall  require,  or  unless  within  such 
time  the  Corporation  shaU  have  received  ac- 
ceptable assurances  that  such  correction  will 
be  made  within  a  time  and  In  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Corporation,  or  in  the  event 
such  assursincea  are  submitted  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Corporation  but  are  not  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  their  terms,  the  Cor- 
poration may.  If  It  shall  determine  to  pro- 
ceed further.  Issue  and  serve  upon  the  In- 
stitution written  notice  of  intention  to  ter- 
minate the  status  of  the  institution  as  an 
Insured  Institution. 

"'(3)  Such  notice  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  constituting  tbe  alleged 
violation  or  violations  or  the  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  or  practices  or  condition,  and 
ahall  fix  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing 
thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed  for  a 
date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  after  serv- 
ice of  such  notice.  Unless  the  institution 
ShaU  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  termination  of  its 
status  as  an  Insured  institution.  In  tbe 
event  of  such  consent,  or  If  upon  the  record 
made  at  any  such  hearing  the  Corporation 
shall  find  that  any  violation  or  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  or  condition  specified  In  such 
notice  baa  been  established  and  has  not  been 
corrected  within  the  time  above  prescribed 
m  which  to  make  correction,  the  Corporation 
may  lasue  and  serve  upon  the  Institution 
an  order  terminating  tbe  status  of  the  insti- 
tution as  an  insured  institution;  but  any 
such  order  shall  not  become  effective  until 
It  is  an  order  which  has  become  final  (except 
in  tbe  case  of  an  order  of  termination  Issued 
upon  consent,  which  shall  become  effective 
at  the  time  specified  therein) . 

"'(C)      DaTX     or    TlMACINATIOIt     OF     iNSinaD 

BTATua. — Tbe  effective  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  an  institution's  status  as  an  insured 
institution  tinder  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
thi«  section  shall  be  the  date  specified  for 
such  termination  in  the  notice  by  the  Insti- 
tution to  the  Corporation  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  the  date  upon 
irtdch  an  order  of  termlnatlom  Issued  under 
subaeetlon  (b)(3)  of  this  section  becomes 
effective.  The  Corporation  may  from  time 
to  time  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
termination  of  an  institution's  status  as  an 
Insured  Instttutton  at  any  time  before  such 
termination  has  beccmie  effective,  but  in  the 
eaee  of  tefinlnatlan  by  notice  given  by  the 
InatttnUon  such  effective  date  ahall  be  post- 
poned only  Kith  fhe  wilMen  oaneent  of  the 
inetltutloB. 


"'(d)   CoNToroATXON  or  imsubamcx;  kxam- 

DTATION;     NOTICl    TO    MXMBiaS:    AKD    PATMXMT 

or  psKMnms. — In  the  event  ot  the  termina- 
tion of  an  Institution's  status  as  an  Insured 
institution.  Insurance  of  Its  accotmts  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  insured  on  the  effec- 
tive date  ot  such  termination  as  hereinabove 
provided  In  subsection  (c),  less  any  amounts 
thereafter    withdrawn,   rep\m:ha«ed,   or   re- 
deemed, shall  continue  tor  a  period  of  two 
years,  but  no  investments  or  deposits  made 
after  such  date  shall  be  Insured.    The  (3or- 
poratlon  shall   have  the  right   to   examine 
such  institution  from  time  to  time  during 
the  two-year  period  aforesaid.    Such  insured 
Institution  shall  be  obligated  to  pay,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
termination,  as  a  final  Instirance  premium, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  twice  the  last  aimual 
insurance  premium  payable  by  It.     In  the 
event  of  the  termination  of  insurance  of  ac- 
counts  as   herein   provided   the  Institution 
which  was  the  insured  Institution  shall  give 
prompt  and  reasonable  notice  to  all  of  lu 
insured  members  that  It  has  ceased  to  be 
an  Insured  Institution  and  It  may  Include  in 
such  notice  the  fact  that  Insured  accounts, 
to  the  extent  not  withdrawn,  repurchased,  or 
rede«ned,  remain  Insured  for  two  years  from 
the  date  of  such  termination,  but  it  shall  not 
further  represent  itself  in  any  manner  u 
an  Insured  Institution.    In  the  event  of  fail- 
ure to  give  the  notice  to  Insured  members 
as  herein  provided  the  Corjxjration  Is  au- 
thorized to  give  reasonable  notice. 

"■(e)    C!babx-and-desist  prockxdinob. — (1) 
If,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation,  any 
Insured  Institution  or  any  Institution  any  of 
the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured   is  en- 
gaging or  has  engaged,  or  the  Corporation 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  in- 
stitution Is  about  to  engage.  In  an  unsafe 
or  unsoimd  practice  In  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  such  Institution,  or  Is  violating  or 
has  violated,  or  the  Corporation  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  Institution  is 
about  to  violate,  a  law,  rule,  or  regulation, 
or  any  condition  Impoeed  In  writing  by  the 
Corporation  In  connection  with  the  granting 
of  any  application  or  other  request  by  the 
institution,    or   written    agreement    entered 
Into  with   the   Corporation,   including  any 
agreement  entered   Into  tmder   section  403 
of  this  title,  the  Corporation  may  Issue  and 
serve  upon  the  institution  a  notice  of  charges 
In  reject  thereof.    The  notice  shall  contain 
a  statement  of  the  facts  constituting  the 
alleged  violation  or  violations  or  the  unsafe 
or  unsound  practice  or  practices,  and  shall 
fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  wUl 
t)e  held  to  determine  whether  an  order  to 
cease    and    desist    therefrom    should    Issue 
against  the  Institution.    Such  hearing  shall 
be  fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty 
days  nor  later  than  sixty  days  after  service 
of  such  notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  Is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  tbe  request 
of  tbe  Institution.     Unless  the  Institution 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance  of  the 
dease-and-deslst  order.    In  the  event  of  such 
consent,  or  if  upon  the  record  made  at  any 
such  hearing  the  Corporation  shall  find  that 
any  violation  or  unsafe  or  unsound  practice 
specified  In  the  notice  of  charges  has  been 
established,  the  Corporation  may  Issue  and 
serve  upon  the  Institution  an  order  to  cease 
and  desist  from  any  such  violation  or  prac- 
tice.    Such  order  may,  by  provlBlonB  which 
may  be  mandatory  or  otherwise,  require  the 
Institution   and   Its   dlrectcws,   officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agenU  to  cease  and  deelst  from 
the  same,  and,  further,  -40  take  affirmative 
action   to  correct   the   conditions   resulting 
from  any  such  violation  cxt  practice. 

"'(2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days 
after  service  of  such  order  upon  the  instltu- 
tlon  eoDcereed  (except  In  the  case  of  a  cease- 
aBd*<ftaalct  order  issued  upon  consent,  which 


shall  become  effective  ai  the  time  specified 
therein) ,  and  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable except  to  such  extent  as  It  Is  stayed, 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action 
of  the  Corporation  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"'(f)    TEUFOCAKT        CX4flB-AND-DB9iar       OB- 

onts. — (1)  Whenever  tht  Corporation  shall 
determine  that  the  violation  or  threatened 
violation  or  the  unsafe  ^r  unsound  practice 
or  practices,  specified  in  the  notice  of  charges 
served  upon  the  institution  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)(1)  of  this  section,  or  the  con- 
tinuation thereof,  is  likely  to  cause  Insolvency 
or  substantial  dlsslpatioti  of  assets  or  earn- 
ings of  the  Institution,  or  Is  likely  to  other- 
wise seriously  prejudice  the  Interest  of  Its 
insured  members  or  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Corporation  may  issue  a  temporary  order  re- 
quiring the  Institution  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  such  violation^  or  practice.  Such 
order  shall  become  eff^tlve  upon  service 
upon  the  institution  and,  unless  set  aside, 
limited,  or  suspended  by  a  court  in  proceed- 
ings authorized  by  pargaraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  remain  effective  and  en- 
forceable pending  the  oompletlon  of  the 
administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to  such 
notice  and  until  such  time  as  the  Corporation 
shall  dIamlHs  the  charges  specified  In  such 
notice  or.  If  a  cease-and-desist  order  Is  Issued 
against  the  litstltution,  until  the  effective 
date  of  any  such  order. 

"'(2)  Within  ten  days  of  ter  the  institution 
concerned  has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease- and-deelst  order,  the  Institution  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  coiu-t  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  i?blch  the  principal 
office  of  the  Institution  Is  located,  or  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  an  Injunction  setting  aside, 
limiting,  or  suspending  the  enforcement, 
operation,  or  eflectlvenees  of  such  order 
pending  the  completion  of  the  administrative 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the  noUce  of  charges 
served  upon  the  institution  under  subsection 
(e)(1)  of  this  section,  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  Injimctlon. 

'"(3)  In  the  case  of  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation  of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  tem- 
porary cease-and-desist  Order,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  apply  to  the  Ublted  States  district 
court,  ch:  the  United  States  court  of  any 
territory,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  institution  is  located, 
for  an  Injunction  to  enforce  such  order,  and, 
if  the  court  shall  determine  that  there  has 
been  such  violation  or  threatened  violation 
or  failure  to  obey,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  Issue  such  Injunction. 

'"(g)    SUSPKNSION  OR  aXMOVAL  OP  DOCCTOR 

oa  omcxs. — (1)  WheneVer,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Corporation,  any  director  or  officer  of 
an  insured  Institution  has  committed  any 
violation  of  law,  rule,  oij  regulation,  or  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final,  or  has  engaged  or  participated  in  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  In  connection 
with  tbe  institution,  or  has  committed  or 
engaged  in  any  act,  omission,  or  practice 
which  constitutes  a  breach  of  his  fiduciary 
duty  as  such  director  or  Officer,  and  the  Cor- 
poration determines  that  the  Institution  has 
suffered  or  will  probably  suffer  substantial 
Qnancial  loss  or  other  damage  or  that  the 
interests  of  Its  Insured  members  could  be 
seriously  prejudiced  by  Reason  of  such  vio- 
lation or  practice  or  Iweach  of  fiduciary 
duty,  and  that  such  violation  or  practice  or 
breach  of  fiduciary  duttr  Is  one  Involving 
personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  di- 
rector or  officer,  the  Corpcwatlon  may  serve 
<4>on  such  director  or  ofllfcer  a  written  notice 
of  Its  intention  to  remove  him  from  office. 

"'(2)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  any  director  or  officer  of  an  In- 
nired  institution,  by  c^^duci  or  practice 
with  respect  to  another  'Itasxired  institution 
or  other  business  instltuMon  which  resulted 
In  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age, has  evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty 
and  Tmfltnees  to  contlnbe  as  a  director  or 


officer,  and,  whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Corporation,  any  other  person  participating 
In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured 
institution,  by  conduct  or  practice  with  re- 
spect to  such  institution  or  other  insured 
Institution  or  other  business  institution 
which  resulted  In  substantial  financial  loss 
or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal 
dishonesty  and  unfitness  to  participate  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  insured 
institution,  the  Corporation  may  serve  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  Its  intention  to  'remove  him 
from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  his  further 
participation  in  emy  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  institution. 

"  '(8)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  Insured  Institution  or  any  other  per- 
son referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Corporation  may.  If  it 
deems  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Institution  or  the  Interests  of  its  insured 
members  or  of  the  Corporation,  by  written 
notice  to  such  effect  served  upon  such  direc- 
tor, officer.  Or  other  person,  suspend  him 
from  office  and/or  prohibit  him  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  any  manner  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution. 
Such  suspension  and/or  prohibition  shall 
become  effective  upon  service  of  such  notice 
and,  unless  stayed  by  a  court  in  proceedings 
authorized  by  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  remain  In  effect  pending  the 
completion  of  the  administrative  proceed- 
ings ptirsuant  to  the  notice  served  imder 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
until  such  time  as  the  Corporation  shall 
dismiss  the  charges  spedfled  in  such  notice, 
or,  if  an  order  of  removal  and/or  prohibition 
Is  Issued  against  the  director  or  officer  or 
other  peson,  until  the  effective  date  of  any 
such  order.  Ooj^ee  of  any  such  notice  shall 
also  be  served  upon  the  Institution  of  which 
he  is  a  director  or  officer  or  in  the  conduct 
of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

" '  (4)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  participation  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  Institu- 
tion, shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts 
constituting  grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  service 
of  such  notice,  tmless  an  earlier  or  a  later 
date  is  set  by  the  Corporation  at  the  request 
of  (A)  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (B)  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  Unless 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  shall 
appear  at  the  hearing  In  person  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  of  such  removal  and/or  prohibi- 
tion. In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  If 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  Corporation  shall  find  that  any  of  the 
grounds  specified  In  such  notice  has  been 
established,  the  Corporation  may  Issue  such 
orders  of  8usp>enBlon  or  removal  from  office, 
and/or  prohibition  from  participation  In  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  as 
It  may  deem  appropriate.  Any  such  order 
shall  become  effective  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  days  after  service  upon  such  institu- 
tion and  the  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
concerned  (except  in  the  case  of  an  order 
issued  upon  consent,  which  shall  become  ef- 
fective at  the  time  specified  therein) .  Such 
order  shall  remain  effective  and  enforceable 
except  to  such  extent  as  it  Is  stayed,  modi- 
fled,  terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action  of  the 
Corporation  or  a  reviewing  court. 

"  '(5)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director, 
officer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  oflk>e  and /or  prohibited  from  partici- 
pation in  tbe  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  in- 
sured Institution  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection,  such  director,  officer,  or  other 


person  may  apply  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
tbe  principal  office  of  the  institution  Is  lo- 
cated, CH*  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of  such 
suspension  and/or  prohibition  pending  the 
completion  of  tbe  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  served  up>on  such  di- 
rector, officer,  or  other  person  tinder  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  stay  such 
suspension  and /or  prohibition. 

'"(h)  Suspension  or  niRKcroR  ox  orncia 
CHABOEo  WTTH  FKLONT. — Whenever  any  direc- 
tor or  officer  of  an  insured  institution,  or 
other  person  participating  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  such  institution.  Is  charged 
In  any  Information,  Indictment,  or  complaint 
authorized  by  a  United  States  Attorney,  with 
the  commission  of  or  participation  in  a  felony 
involving  dishonesty  or  breach  of  trust,  the 
Corporation  may.  by  written  notice  served 
upon  such  director,  office,  or  other  person, 
susjiend  him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  him 
from  further  participation  in  any  manner  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution. 
A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also  be  served 
upon  the  institution.  Such  suspension 
and/or  prohibition  shall  remain  In  effect  un- 
til such  Information.  Indlctmuent.  or  com- 
plaint \a  finally  disposed  of  or  untU  termi- 
nated by  the  Corporation.  In  the  event  that 
a  Judgment  of  conviction  with  respect  to 
such  offense  Is  entered  against  such  director, 
officer,  or  other  person,  and  at  such  time  as 
such  Judgment  Is  not  subject  to  further  ap- 
pellate review,  the  Corporation  may  lasue  and 
serve  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  an  order  removing  him  from  office 
and/or  prohibiting  him  from  further  partici- 
pation in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Institution  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation.  A  copy  of  such 
order  shall  also  be  served  upon  such  institu- 
tion, whereupon  such  director  or  officer  shall 
cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  such  Insti- 
tution. A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other  dls- 
{KJGltion  of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude  the 
Corpwration  from  thereafter  Instituting  pro- 
ceedings to  remove  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  person  from  office  and/or  to  prohibit 
further  participation  In  institution  affairs, 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (g)   of  this  section. 

"  '(1)    TEKKINATtON   or  WtatKBAL  HOKE  LOAV 

BANK  iCEMBKRSHiP. — Termination  under  this 
section  or  otherwise  of  the  status  of  an  insti- 
tution as  an  insured  Institution  shall  auto- 
matically constitute  a  removal  under  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  of  the  Institution  from  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank  membership,  if  at  the 
time  of  such  termination  such  institution 
is  a  member  of  a  Federal  home  loan  bank; 
and  removal  of  an  institution  from  Federal 
home  loan  bank  membership  under  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  ^nk  Act  or  otherwise  shall  automati- 
cally constitute  an  order  of  termination  un- 
der this  section  of  the  status  of  such  institu- 
tion as  an  Insured  institution,  if  such  insti- 
tution Is  at  the  time  of  such  removal  an 
insured  Institution. 

"'(J)    HXAXIKGS   AMD    JUDICUL   KBVIKW. — (1) 

Any  hearing  provided  for  In  this  section  shaU 
be  held  in  the  Federal  Judicial  district  or  In 
the  territory  in  which  the  principal  office  ot 
the  Institution  is  located  unless  the  p>arty 
afforded  the  hearing  consents  to  another 
place,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title  5  ot 
the  United  States  Code.  Such  hearing  shall 
be  public  luiless  the  Cc»poratlon,  In  its  dis- 
cretion, after  considering  tbe  views  of  tbe 
party  afforded  the  hearing,  determinea  that  a 
private  heariitg  would  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest. After  such  hearing,  and  within  ninety 
days  after  the  Corporation  has  notified  the 
parties  that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to 
It  for  final  decision,  tbe  Corporation  shall 
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rendflr  Ita  decision  (which  ahaU  Include  Ond- 
Ingm  at  fact  upon  which  Its  decision  Is  predi- 
cated) and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  swred 
upon  each  party  to  the  proceeding  an  order 
cr  orders  consistent  with  the  provisions  oT 
this  section.  Judicial  reTlew  of  any  such 
order  shall  be  exclusively  as  provided  In  this 
subsection.  Unless  a  petition  for  review  Is 
timely  filed  In  a  court  at  appeals  of  the 
United  Statea.  as  hereinafter  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  and  there- 
after until  the  record  in  the  proceeding  has 
been  filed  as  so  provided,  the  Cori>oratlon 
may  at  any  time,  upon  sxich  notice  and  In 
such  manner  as  It  aball  deem  proper,  modify, 
terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such  order.  Upon 
such  filing  of  the  record,  the  Corporation 
may  modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside  any  such 
order  with  permission  of  the  court. 

'"(3)  Any  party  to  the  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under  this 
section  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  of  the 
violations  or  practices  stated   therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection   (other 
than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
Institution  or  tbe  director  or  officer  or  other 
person  concerned,  or  an  order  issued  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section),  by  filing  In 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  for 
the  circuit  In  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
institution  Is  located,  or  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  ISlstrlct  of  Ck)lumbia 
Circuit,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
service  of  such  order,  a  written  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  order  of  the  Corporation   be 
modified,  terminated,  or  set  aside.    A  copy  of 
such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  cleric  of  the  court  to  the  Corporation, 
and  thereupon  the  Corporation  shall  file  In 
tbe  court  tbe  record  In  the  proceeding,  as 
provided  in  section  aiia  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.    Upon  the  filing  of  svich 
petition,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
which  upon  the  filing  of  the  record  shall, 
eicept  as  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of 
•aid  pwagraph  (1),  be  exclusive.  o<-.  afllrm, 
modify,  terminate,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  the  order  at  the  Corporation    Review 
of  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  provided 
In  chapter  7  of  title  S  of  the  United  States 
Code.     The   Judgment   and  decree   of   the 
court  shaU  be  final,  except  that  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  certiorari  as  provided  In  section 
1254  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"  '(8)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
any  order  Issued  by  the  Corporation. 

"■(k)  JUXISOICnON  AWD  kntorceicxnt. — 
(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  (A)  tbe  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  section  451  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code;  (B)  any  civil  action,  suit, 
or  proceeding  to  which  the  Corporation  shall 
be  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  Statee.  and  the  United 
SUtes  district  ootirts  shall  have  original  Ju- 
risdiction thereof,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy;  and  (C)  the  Corpo- 
ration may,  without  bond  or  security,  remove 
any  such  action,  suit,  or  proceeding  from  a 
State  court  to  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  and  division  embracing  the 
place  where  the  same  is  pending  by  following 
aay  procedure  for  removal  now  or  hereafter 
in  effect:  Provided,  That  any  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  to  which  the  Corporation  is  a 
party  in  Its  capacity  as  conservator,  receiver, 
or  other  legal  custodian  of  an  Insured  State- 
chartered  institution  and  which  Involves  only 
the  rights  or  obligations  of  investors,  credi- 
tors, stockholders,  and  sadi  Institution  nndar 
State  law  shall  not  be  deemed  to  arise  under 
tbe  UWB  of  the  United  Stttea.  No  attach- 
ment or  execution  shall  be  issued  against 
the  Corporation  or  Its  property  befors  final 
judgment  in  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 


In  any  coiirt  of  any  State  or  of  the  United 
States  or  any  territory,  or  any  other  court. 

"  '(2)  The  Corporation  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion. i4>ply  to  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  the  United  States  court  of  any  ter- 
ritory, within  the  Jxirisdlction  of  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  institution  is  located, 
for  the  enforcement  of  any  effective  and  out- 
standing notice  or  order  Issued  by  the  Cor- 
ptoration  imder  this  section,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith;  but  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section  no 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affect  by 
injunction  or  otherwise  the  issuance  or  en- 
forcement of  any  notice  or  order  under  this 
section,  or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  termi- 
nate, or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

•"(1)    RKIKJBTINO  ESQUiaCMXNTa. —  (1) 

Whenever  a  change  occurs  In  the  outstand- 
ing voting  stock  of  any  Insured  Institution 
which  will  result  In  control  or  a  change  In  the 
control  of  such  Institution,  the  president  or 
other  chief  executive  officer  of  such  Institu- 
tion shall  promptly  reixirt  such  facts  to  the 
C<xporatlon  upon  obtaining  knowledge  of 
such  change.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  'control'  means  the  power  to  directly 
or  indirectly  direct  or  cause  tbe  direction  of 
the  management  or  policies  of  the  Insvued 
Institution.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  change  in  ownership  or  other 
change  in  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  any 
insured  Institution  is  sufficient  to  result  in 
control  or  a  change  in  the  control  thereof, 
such  doubt  shall  be  resolved  in  favor  of  re- 
porting the  facts  to  the  Corporation. 

'"(2)  Whenever  an  insiired  Institution  or 
an  Insured  bank  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  makes  a  loan  or  loans 
secured  (or  to  be  secured)  by  26  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  an  instired 
institution,  the  president  or  other  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  lending  Insured  Institu- 
tion or  insured  bank  Ekhall  promptly  report 
such  fact  to  the  Corporation  upon  obtaining 
knowledge  of  such  loan  or  loans,  except  that 
no  report  need  be  made  In  those  cases  where 
the  borrower  has  been  the  owner  of  record 
of  the  stock  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more, 
or  the  stock  is  of  a  newly  organized  insured 
institution  prior  to  Its  opening. 

"  '(3)  The  reports  required  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  contain 
the  following  Information  to  the  extent  that 
it  Is  known  by  the  person  making  the  report: 
(A)  the  number  of  shares  Involved,  (B)  the 
names  of  the  sellers  (or  transferors),  (C)  the 
names  of  the  purchasers  (or  transferees),  (D) 
the  names  of  the  beneficial  owners  if  tbe 
shares  are  of  record  in  another  name  or  other 
names,  (E)  the  purchase  price,  (F)  the  total 
ntmiber  of  shares  owned  by  the  sellers  (or 
transferors),  the  purchasers  (or  transferees) 
and  the  beneficial  owners  both  Immediately 
before  and  after  the  transaction,  and  In  the 
case  of  a  loan,  (O)  the  name  of  the  borrower, 
(H)    the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  (I)    tbe 
name  of  the  Institution  Issuing  the  stock  se- 
curing the  loan  and  the  number  of  shares 
secuirlng  the  loan.    In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, such  reports  shall  contain  such  other 
information  as  may  be  available  to  infcam 
the  Corporation  of  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
action upon  control  of  the  institution  whose 
stock  Is  Involved.    The  reports  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
reports  that  may  be  required  pursuant  to 
other  provisions  of  law. 

"'(4)  Whenever  such  a  change  as  la  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
occurs,  the  insiu-ed  institution  Involved  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  Corporation  any 
change  or  changes,  or  replacement  or  re- 
placements, of  its  chief  executive  officer  or  of 
any  director  occurring  in  the  next  twelve- 
month period.  !nlu<llng  in  Its  report  a  state- 
ment of  the  past  and  current  business  and 
professional  affiliations  of  the  new  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  or  director. 

"'(5)  Without  limitation  by  or  on  the 
forecotng  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 


Corporation  may  require  insured  instltutlong 
and  individuals  or  other  persons  who  have  or 
have  had  any  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  any  Insured  institution,  as  defined 
by  the  Corporation,  to  provide,  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  civil  penalties  (which 
shall  be  cumxilative  to  any  other  remedies) 
as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe,  such  pe- 
riodic or  other  reports  and  dlsclosiuee  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  protection  of  investors 
or  the  Corporation. 

"'(8)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"stock"  means  such  stock  or  other  equity 
securltiee  or  equity  Interests  in  an  insiired 
Ixistitution,  or  rights.  Interests,  <x  powers 
With  respect  thereto,  regardless  of  whether 
such  institution  Is  a  stock  company,  a  mu- 
tual institution,  or  otherwise,  ss  the  Corpora- 
tion may  by  regulation  define  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"'(m)        ANCnXABT       PXOVTSIONS. —  (1)       In 

making  examinations  of  Insured  Instltutioiu, 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shall  have  power,  on  be- 
half of  the  Corporation,  to  make  such  ex- 
aminations of  the  SLffairs  of  all  affiliates  of 
such  institutions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  dis- 
close fully  the  relations  between  such  institu- 
tions and  their  affiliates  and  the  effect  of 
such  relations  upon  such  institutions.  The 
cost  of  examinations  of  such  affiliates  shall 
be  assessed  against  and  paid  by  the  institu- 
tion. For  purposes  of  ttiis  subsection,  the 
term  "affiliate"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  were  used  in  section  2(b)  of  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  221a(b)).  except 
that  the  term  "member  bank"  in  said  section 
2(b)  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  an  Insured 
institution. 

"  '(2)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
insured  institutions  and  affiliates  thereof,  the 
Corporation,  or  its  designated  representa- 
tives, shall  have  power  to  adnUnister  oaths 
and  affirmations  and  to  examine  ajid  to  take 
and  preserve  testimony  under  oath  as  to  any 
matter  in  reepect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership 
of  any  such  institution  or  affiliate  thereof, 
and  to  issue  subpenas  eoid  subpenas  duces 
tecum,  and,  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to 
apply  to  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  Judicial  district  or  the  United  Statee 
court  in  any  territory  in  which  the  principal 
office  of  the  institution  or  afllUate  thereof 
Is  located,  or  in  which  the  witness  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  Such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  with  any  such  subpena. 

"'(3)  In  the  course  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
Corporation  or  Its  designated  representatives, 
including  any  person  designated  to  conduct 
any  hearing  under  this  section,  shall  have 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depositions,  and 
to  issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify  subpenas 
and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and  the  Corpora- 
tion Is  empowered  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  any  such  proceedings. 
The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion documents  provided  for  in  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  required  from  any  place  in  any 
State  or  in  any  territory  at  any  designated 
place  where  such  proceeding  is  being  con- 
ducted. Any  party  to  proceedings  under  this 
section  may  apply  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  tar  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Judi- 
cial district  or  the  United  States  court  in  any 
territory  in  which  such  proceeding  is  being 
conducted,  or  where  the  witness  resides  or 
earrlee  on  business,  for  enforcement  of  any 
BUbi>ena  or  subpena  duces  tecum  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  and  such  courts 
shall  have  Jtirtadlctlon  and  power  to  order 
and  require  compliance  therewith.  Wit- 
nesses subpenaed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States.  AU  expenses  of  the  Board  or 
at  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  insurance 


tervlce   required    or 
by  the  Corporation 


Corporation  In  connection  with  tills  section 
shall  be  considered  as  noDadmlnlstrative  ex- 
penses. Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any 
proceeding  Instituted  under  this  section  by 
an  InsTired  Institution,  <>t  a  director  or  officer 
thereof,  may  allow  to  any  such  party  such 
reasonable  expenses  an4  attorneys'  fees  as  it 
deems  Just  and  proper;  and  such  expenses 
and  fees  shall  be  paid  hy  the  institution  or 
from  Its  assets. 

"•(n)  Service. — ^Any 
authorized  to  be  made; 
under  this  section  may  it  made  by  registered 
mail,  or  in  such  other!  manner  reasonably 
calculated  to  give  actu4l  notice  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  by  regulation  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide. Copies  of  any  nc^tlce  or  order  served 
by  the  Corporation  upoh  any  State-chartered 
Institution  or  any  dlreotor  or  officer  thereof 
or  other  person  participating  in  the  conduct 
of  Its  affairs,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  appro- 
priate State  supervisory  iauthority. 

"  '  (o)  Notice  to  btaIe  AtrrHORrriES. — In 
connection  with  any  prloceedlng  under  sub- 
section (e).  (f)(1).  or  (g)  of  this  section 
Involving  an  insured  Stdte-chartered  institu- 
tion or  any  director  or  c^cer  or  other  person 
participating  In  the  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
the  Corporation  shall  provide  the  appropriate 
State  supervisory  authority  with  notice  of 
the  Corporation's  intent  to  institute  such  a 
proceeding  and  the  grounds  therefor.  Un- 
less within  such  time  as  the  Corporation 
deems  appropriate  in  tihe  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  (which  time  must 
be  specified  In  the  notice  prescribed  In  the 
preceding  sentence)  satisfactory  corrective 
action  Is  effectuated  by!  action  of  the  State 
supervisory  authority,  ijhe  Corporation  may 
proceed  as  provided  In  this  section.  No  insti- 
tution or  other  party  who  Is  the  subject  of 
any  notice  or  order  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shaHI  have  standing  to 
raise  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  as 
ground  for  attacking  th^  validity  of  any  such 
notice  or  order.  ■ 

"  '(p)  Penaltdbs.— (1)1  Any  director  or  ofll- 
cer,  or  former  director  oj!  officer,  of  an  insured 
Institution  or  an  instsltutlon  any  of  the 
accounts  of  which  are  Insured,  or  any  other 
person,  against  whom  ^bere  Is  outstanding 
and  effective  any  notlc*  or  order  (which  Is 
an  order  which  has  becoite  final)  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or;  other  person  under 
subsection  (g)(3).  (g)K4),  or  (h)  of  this 
section,  and  who  (A)  participates  In  any 
manner  tn  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
Institution,  or  directly  or  indirectly  solicits 
or  procures,  or  transfjers  or  attempts  to 
transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to  vote  any 
proxies,  consents,  or  autjiorizatlons  in  respect 
to  any  voting  rights  in  such  institution,  or 
(B)  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  Corporation,  votes  f0»  a  director  or  serves 
or  acts  as  a  director,  otlcer,  (»  employee  of 
any  Insured  Institution^  shall  ujxjn  convic- 
tion be  fined  not  more  than  95,000  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  :one  year,  or  both. 

"'(2)  Except  with  thje  prior  written  con- 
sent of  the  Corporation,  :no  person  shall  serve 
as  a  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  an  in- 
sured Institution  who  has  been  convicted,  or 
who  Is  hereafter  convloted,  of  a  criminal 
offense  involving  dishonesty  or  a  breach  of 
trust.  For  each  willful  violation  of  this  pro- 
hibition, the  Institution  Involved  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  1100 
for  each  day  this  prc^Mtlon  Is  violated, 
which  the  Corporation  nny  recover  by  suit  or 
otherwise  for  its  own  uaej. 

"'(q)  DEFiNrnoNS.— (i)  As  used  in  this 
section —  1 1 

"'(A)  The  terms  "ccjeise-and -desist  order 
which  has  become  final "  and  "order  which 
has  become  final"  meah.  a  cease-and-desist 
order,  or  an  order.  Issued  by  the  Corporation 
vith  the  consent  of  this  Institution  or  the 
director  or  officer  or  other  person  concerned, 
or  with  reepect  to  wbflch  no  petition  for 
review  at  tb»  action  ot  the  Corporation  has 


been  filed  and  perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals 
as  specified  in  subsection  (J)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  with  respect  to  which  the  action  of 
the  coiut  in  which  said  petition  is  so  filed  Is 
not  subject  to  further  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  United  States  in  proceedings 
provided  for  in  said  subsection,  or  an  order 
Issued  tmder  subsection  (h)  of  this  secUon. 

"'(B)  The  term  "territory"  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

"  "(2)  As  used  in  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "insolvency"  means  that  the 
assets  of  an  institution  are  less  than  its 
obUgatlons  to  Its  creditors  and  others,  in- 
cluding Its  members. 

"■(3)  As  used  in  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  the  term  "violation"  includes  with- 
out limitation  any  action  (alone  or  with  an- 
other or  others)  for  or  toward  causing,  bring- 
ing about,  participating  in,  coiuisellng,  or  aid- 
ing or  abetting  a  violation.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  only  with 
respect  to  proceedings  commenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Section 
407  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  continue  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  siny  proceedings  commenced  prior 
to  such  date. 

"Sec.  108.  Subsection  (c)  ot  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a 
(c) )  Is  amended  to  read: 

"'(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
pany on  or  after  September  23,  1959 — 

"  '(1)  to  acquire  the  control  of  more  than 
one  Insured  institution,  or 

"  '(2)  to  acquire  the  control  of  an  Insured 
institution  when  It  holds  the  control  of  any 
other  insiu-ed  institution, 
except  in  a  transaction  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Ptederal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  upon  a  determination  by  it  that  such 
transaction  Is  advisable  to  assist  in  prevent- 
ing the  commencement  or  continuance  of  in- 
voluntary liquidation  of  the  Insured  institu- 
tion whose  control,  whether  by  acquisition 
of  stock  or  assets  or  otherwise.  Is  being  ac- 
quired by  such  company  or  an  Insured  insti- 
tution which  It  controls.' 

"TnXE  n — ^PROVISION  BIXATING  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
DEPOSrr  INSUEAKCE  CORPORATION,  THE  BOARD 
OF  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYS- 
TEM, AND  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CUB- 
RENCT 

"Sec.  201.  Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (J) 
of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  UJ3.C.  1817(J)(6))  is  repealed  and 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  (g) : 

"  '(q)  The  term  "appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency"  shall  mecui  (1)  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  in  the  case  of  a  national 
banking  association  or  a  District  bank,  (2) 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  case  of  a  State  member 
Insured  bank  (except  a  District  bank),  and 
(8)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  State  nonmember  in- 
sured bank  (except  a  District  bank).' 

"Sec.  202.  Section  8  ot  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818),  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  thereof  as  (o).  (p).  and  (q)  and  by 
adding  after  subsection  (a)  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections  (b)  through  (n). 
inclusive: 

"'(b)  (1)  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency,  any  Insured 
bank  or  bank  which  has  Insured  deposits 
Is  engaging  or  has  engaged,  or  the  agency 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  bank 
is  about  to  engage.  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound 
practice  in  conducting  the  business  of  such 
bank,  or  Is  violating  or  has  violated,  or  the 


agency  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  bank  Is  about  to  violate,  a  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  or  any  condition  imposed  in  writ- 
ing by  the  agency  in  connection  with  tbe 
granting  of  any  application  or  other  requeet 
by  the  bank,  or  any  written  agreement  en- 
tered into  with  the  agency,  the  agency  may 
Issue  and  serve  upon  the  bank  a  notice  of 
charges  in  respect  thereof.  The  notice  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  ccmstltutlng 
the  alleged  violation  or  violations  or  the  un. 
safe  or  unsoimd  practice  (x  practices,  and 
shall  fix  a  time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing 
will  be  held  to  determine  whether  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist  therefrom  should  issue 
against  the  bank.  Such  hearing  shall  be 
fixed  for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days 
nor  later  than  sixty  days  after  aervice  of 
such  notice  unless  an  earlier  or  a  later  date 
is  set  by  the  agency  at  the  request  of  the 
bank.  Unless  the  bank  shall  appear  at  the 
hearing  by  a  duly  authorized  representative. 
It  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the 
Issuance  of  the  cease-and-desist  order.  In 
the  event  of  such  consent,  cm*  if  upon  the 
record  made  at  any  such  hearing,  the  agency 
shall  find  that  any  violation  or  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  specified  in  the  notice  of 
charges  has  been  established,  the  agency  may 
Issue  and  serve  upon  the  bank  an  order  to 
cease  and  desist  frcnn  any  such  violation  ot 
practice.  Such  order  may,  by  provisions 
which  may  be  mandatory  or  otherwise,  re- 
quire the  bank  and  its  directors,  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  to  cease  and  desist  from 
the  same,  and,  further,  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  correct  the  conditions  resulting 
from  any  such  violation  or  practice. 

"'(2)  A  cease-and-desist  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  the  service  of  such  order  upon 
the  bank  concerned  (except  in  the  case  of 
a  cease-and-desist  order  issued  upon  con- 
sent, which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein),  and  shall  remain  ef- 
fective and  enforceable  as  provided  therein, 
except  to  such  extent  as  it  Is  stayed,  modi- 
fied, terminated,  or  set  aside  by  action  of  the 
agency  w  a  reviewing  court. 

"'(c)(1)  Whenever  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency  shall  determine  that 
the  violation  or  threatened  violation  or  the 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  practices, 
specified  in  the  notice  of  charges  served  upon 
the  bank  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  or  the  continua- 
tion thereof,  is  likely  to  cause  insolvency  or 
substantial  dissipation  of  assets  or  earn- 
ing^ of  the  bank,  or  Is  likely  to  otherwise 
seriously  prejudice  the  Interests  of  Its  de- 
positors, the  agency  may  issue  a  temporary 
order  requiring  the  bank  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  such  violation  or  practice.  Such 
order  shall  become  effective  upon  service 
upon  tbe  bank  and,  unless  set  aside,  limited, 
or  suspended  by  a  court  in  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  remain  effective  and  enforceaMe 
pending  the  completion  of  the  administra- 
tive proceedings  pursuant  to  such  notice  and 
until  stich  time  as  the  agency  shall  dis- 
miss the  charges  specified  in  such  notice, 
or  If  a  cecMe-and -desist  order  is  Issued  against 
the  bank,  until  the  effective  date  of  any  such 
order. 

"'(2)  Within  ten  days  after  the  bank  con- 
cerned has  been  served  with  a  temporary 
cease-and-desist  order,  the  bank  may  apply 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  home  office  of 
the  bank  is  located,  or  the  United  Statee 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
tor  an  injunction  setting  aside,  limiting,  or 
suspending  the  enforcement,  operation,  or 
effectlveneea  of  such  order  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  administrative  proceedings 
pursuant  to  the  notice  of  <diarges  served 
upon  the  bank  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  such  court 
aball  have  jurlKUotloii  to  lasoe  aroeb  injunc- 
tion. 
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"  '(d)  In  th»  0M«  of  TioUtlon  or  thnat- 
amwt  TloUtlon  of,  or  failure  to  obey,  a  tem- 
porary oe«ae-aQd-<l«alat  order  Usued  pursu- 
ant to  poragrapb  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  appc^ffUte  Federal  Mnidng 
afeney  may  apply  to  the  United  states  dis- 
trict court,  or  the  United  SUtes  court  of  any 
territory,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  whloh 
the  home  oOee  of  the  bank  la  located,  for 
an  Injunction  to  enforce  sach  order,  and. 
If  the  court  shall  determine  that  there  has 
been  such  violation  or  threatened  violation 
or  failure  to  obey.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  Issue  su<dk  injunction. 

"  '(e)  (1)  Whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency,  any 
director  cr  oOVoer  of  an  Insured  State  bank 
(other  than  a  District  bank)  has  oommltted 
any  vlolaUon  of  law,  rule,  cr  regulation,  or 
r  at  a^  cease-and-desist  order  which  has  be- 
come final,  or  has  engaged  or  participated 
In  any  unsafe  or  unsound  practice  la  con- 
nection with  the  bank,  or  has  committed  or 
engaged  in  any  act,  omission,  or  practice 
which  constitutes  a  breatdi  of  his  fiduciary 
duty  as  such  director  or  ofBoer,  and  the 
agency  determines  that  the  bank  has  suSered 
or  will  probably  suffer  substantial  Onaoclal 
loss  or  other  damage  or  that  the  Interests  of 
Its  depositors  could  be  seriously  prejudiced 
by  reason  of  such  violation  or  practice  or 
broarh  of  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  vlo- 
Utlon  or  practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty 
Is  one  Involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the 
part  of  such  director  or  oCDcer.  the  agency 
may  serve  upon  such  director  or  officer  a 
written  notice  of  Its  Intention  to  remove 
>     him  from  office. 

"'(3)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  any  director  ot 
oOcer  of  a  national  banking  association  or  a 
District  bank  has  committed  any  violation 
of  law,  rule,  or  regulation,  or  of  a  cease-and- 
'  desist  order  which  has  become  final,  or  has 
engaged  or  participated  in  any  imsafe  or  un- 
sound practice  in  connection  with  the  bank, 
or  has  conunitteed  or  engaged  in  iuy  act, 
omission,  or  practice  which  constitutes  a 
t»each  of  his  fiduciary  duty  as  such  director 
or  oOcer.  and  the  Comptroller  dettumlnes 
that  the  bank  has  sxiffered  or  will  probably 
suffer  substantial  financial  loss  or  other  dam- 
age or  that  the  interests  of  Its  depositors 
could  be  seriously  prejudiced  by  reason  of 
such  violation  or  practice  or  breach  of 
'  fiduciary  duty,  and  that  such  violation  or 
practice  or  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  is  one 
Involving  personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
•  such  director  or  officer ,  the  Comptraller  of 
the  Currency  may  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Oovonon  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
°    System. 

"  '(3)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the  ap- 
pro|»1ate  Federal  banking  agency,  any  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  Insured  State  bank 
(other  than  a  District  bank),  by  conduct  or 
practice  with  respect  to  another  Insured 
bank  or  other  business  Institution  whloh 
resulted  In  substantial  financial  loss  or  other 
damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal  dis- 
honesty and  unfitness  to  continue  as  a  di- 
rector or  officer  and,  whenever.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  approiM-late  Federal  banking  agency, 
any  other  person  participating  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  an  insured  State  bank 
(othfsr  than  a  Otstrlct  bank),  by  conduct  or 
'  practice  with  respect  to  such  bank  or  other 
Insured  bank  or  other  business  Institution 
which  resulted  la  substantial  financial  toss 
or  other  damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal 
dishonesty  and  unfitzMSs  to  participate  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  insured 
bank,  the  agency  may  serve  upon,  such  dl- 
irector,  officer,  or  other  person  a  written  no- 
.  tlce  of  Its  Intention  to  remove  him  from,  office 
and/or  to  prohibit  his  further  participation 
In  any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  a&tlrs 
.  of  Um  bank. 

"'(«)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion,  ot  the 
Oooa^^oUer  of  the  Currency,  any  director 
or  cOoer  of  a  national  banking  association  or 


a  District  bank,  by  conduct  or  practice  with 
respect  to  another  insured  bank  or  other 
business  Institution  which  resiilted  In  sub- 
stantial financial  loss  or  other  damage,  has 
evidenced  his  personal  dishonesty  and  un- 
fitness to  continue  as  a  director  or  officer  and, 
whenever.  In  the  (pinion  of  the  Comptroller, 
any  other  person  participating  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  a  national  banking 
association  or  a  Dlstrlot  bank,  by  condiKt 
or  practice  with  respect  to  such  bank  or  other 
Insured  bank  or  other  business  Institution 
which  resulted  in  substantial  financial  loss  or 
other  damage,  has  evidenced  his  personal 
dishonesty  and  unfitness  to  participate  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such  bank,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  certify  the 
facte  to  the  Board  ot  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

"'(6)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  an  Insured  State  bank  (other  than  a  Dis- 
trict bank)  or  any  other  person  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  may.  If 
It  deems  It  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  bank  or  the  interests  of  Ite  dejKwitors,  by 
written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon  such 
director,  officer,  or  other  person,  suspend  him 
from  office  and/or  prohibit  him  from  further 
partlcli>atlon  In  any  manner  In  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Such  suspension 
and/or  prohibition  shall  become  effective 
upon  service  of  such  notice  and,  ^lnle8s  stayed 
by  a  co\irt  In  proceedings  authorized  by  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section,  shall  remain  in 
effect  pending  the  completion  of  the  admin- 
istrative proceedings  pursuant  to  the  notice 
served  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (8)  of  this 
subsection  and  vintil  such  time  as  the  agency 
shall  HiamiM  the  charges  spedfled  in  such 
notice,  or.  If  an  order  of  removal  and/or  pro- 
hibition Is  Issued  against  the  director  or  of- 
ficer or  other  person,  until  the  effective  date 
of  any  such  order.  Copies  of  any  such  notice 
shall  also  be  served  upon  the  bank  of  which 
he  Is  a  director  or  officer  or  In  the  conduct 
of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated. 

"  '(8)  In  respect  to  any  director  or  officer 
of  a  national  banking  association  or  a  Dis- 
trict bank,  or  any  other  person  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  this  subsecUon.  the 
Comptnriler  of  the  Currency  may.  If  he  deems 
It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  bank  or 
the  Interests  of  Its  depositors  that  such  di- 
rector or  officer  be  suspended  from  office  or 
prohibited  from  further  participation  In  any 
manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

"  '(7)  In  the  case  of  a  certification  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Board  may  serve  upon  the  di- 
rector, ofllcer,  or  other  person  Invcdved,  a 
written  notice  of  its  intention  to  remove  him 
from  office  and/or  to  prohibit  him  from  fiir- 
ther  participation  in  any  manner  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  In  the  case 
of  a  certification  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Board  may 
by  written  notice  to  such  effect  served  upon 
such  dlrect<»',  officer,  or  other  person,  sus- 
pend him  from  office  and/or  prohibit  him 
from  further  participation  In  any  manner  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Such 
su^Mnslon  and/or  prohibition  shall  become 
effective  upon  service  of  such  notice  and,  iin- 
less  stayed  by  a  court  In  proceedings  author- 
ized by  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall 
remain  in  effect  pending  the  completion  of 
the  administrative  proceedings  pursuant  to 
the  notice  served  under  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Board  shall  dismiss  the  charges  specified  In 
such  notice,  or,  if  an  order  of  removal  and/or 
prohibition  is  issued  against  the  director  or 
officer  or  other  person,  xintll  the  effective  date 
of  any  such  order.  Copies  of  any  such  notice 
shall  also  be  served  upon  the  bank  of  which 
be  Is  a  director  or  officer  or  In  the  condwt 


of  whose  affairs  he  has  participated.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  paragraph  ( 8 ) 
of  this  subsection,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  shall  be  entitled  in  any  case  Involv- 
ing a  national  bank  or  a  District  bank  to  sit 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  participate  in 
Its  deliberations  on  any  such  case  and  to  vote 
thereon  In  all  respects  as  a  member  of  such 
Board. 

"'(8)  A  notice  of  Intention  to  remove  a 
director,  officer,  or  other  person  from  office 
and/or  prohibit  his  participation  In  tlie 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an  Insured  bank, 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
stituting grounds  therefor,  and  shall  fix  a 
time  and  place  at  which  a  hearing  will  be 
held  thereon.  Such  hearing  shall  be  fixed 
for  a  date  not  earlier  than  thirty  days  nor 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  serv- 
ice of  such  notice,  unless  an  earlier  or  a 
later  date  Is  set  by  the  agency  at  the  re- 
quest of  (A)  such  director  or  officer  or  other 
person,  and  for  good  cause  shown,  or  (B) 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Unless  such  director,  officer,  or  other  person 
shall  appear  at  the  hearing  In  person  or  by 
a  duly  authorized  representative,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  Issuance 
of  an  order  of  such  removal  and/or  prohibi- 
tion. In  the  event  of  such  consent,  or  U 
upon  the  record  made  at  any  such  hearing 
the  agency  shall  find  that  any  of  the  grounciG 
specified  In  such  notice  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  agency  may  Iteue  such  orders  of 
suspension  or  removail  from  office,  and/or 
prohibition  from  participation  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate.  Any  such  order  shall  be- 
come effective  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  service  upon  such  bank  and  the 
director,  officer,  or  other  i>erson  concerned 
(except  In  the>case  of  an  order  issued  upon 
consent,  which  shall  become  effective  at  the 
time  specified  therein).  Such  order  shall 
remain  effective  and  enforceable  except  to 
such  extent  as  It  is  stayed,  modified  termi- 
nated, or  set  aside  by  action  of  the  agency  or 
a  reviewing  court. 

"•(f)  Within  ten  days  after  any  director 
officer,  or  other  person  has  been  suspended 
from  office  and /or  prohibited  from  partici- 
pation In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  an 
Insured  bank  under  suboectlon  (e)  (5)  or 
(e)  (7)  of  this  section,  such  director,  officer, 
or  other  person  may  apply  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  home  office  of  the  bank  Is  lo- 
cated, or  the  United  States  t>lstrlct  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  stay  of 
such  siopenslon  and/or  prohibition  pending 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  the  notice  served  upon 
such  director,  officer,  or  other  person  under 
subsedton  (e)(1).  (e)(3),  or  (e)(7)  of  this 
section,  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  stay  such  suspension  and/w  prohl- 
hlUon. 

"'(g)(1)  Whenever  any  dlrectts  or  officer 
of  an  Insured  bank,  or  other  person  partici- 
pating In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  such 
bank.  Is  charged  In  any  Information,  in- 
dictment, or  complaint  authorized  by  a 
United  States  attorney,  with  the  commission 
of  or  participation  In  a  felony  Involving  dis- 
honesty or  breach  of  trust,  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  may,  by  written  no- 
tice served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or 
other  i>erson,  suspend  him  from  office  and/or 
prohibit  him  from  further  participation  in 
any  manner  In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank.  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also 
l)e  served  upon  the  bank.  Such  stispenslon 
and/or  prohibition  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  such  Information,  indictment,  or  com- 
plaint Is  finally  disposed  of  or  until  termi- 
nated by  the  agency.  In  the  event  that  a 
Judgment  of  conviction  with  respect  to  such 
offense  Is  entered  against  such  director,  ofD- 
cer,  or  other  person,  and  at  such  time  as  such 
Judgment  la  ^t  subject  to  further  appellate 
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review,  the  agency  may  l^^e  and  serve  upon 
auch  director,  officer,  or  other  person  an 
order  removing  him  from  office  and/or  pro- 
hibiting him  from  furtl^er  participation  in 
any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  bank  except  with  the  consent  of  the  ap- 
propriate agency.  A  copy  of  such  order  shall 
also  be  served  upon  sucb  bank,  whereupon 
guch  director  or  officer  ^all  cease  to  be  a 
director  or  ofllcer  of  suc^  t>ank.  A  finding 
of  not  guilty  or  other  1  disposition  of  the 
charge  shall  not  preclude  the  agency  from 
thereafter  instituting  proceedings  to  remove 
such  director,  officer,  or  ether  person  from 
office  and/or  to  prohibit  further  participation 
m  bank  affairs,  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
(3).  (3).  (4),  or  (7)  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

'"(3)  If  at  any  time,  because  of  the  sus- 
pension of  one  or  more  dmectors  pursuant  to 
this  section,  there  shall  be  on  the  t>oard  of 
directors  of  a  national  {|>ank  less  than  a 
quorum  of  directors  not  so  suspended,  all 
powers  and  functions  vested  in  or  exercisable 
by  such  board  shall  vest  ih  and  be  exercisable 
by  the  director  or  directors  on  the  board  not 
go  suspended,  until  such  time  as  there  shall 
be  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors.  In 
the  event  all  of  the  direotors  of  a  national 
bank  are  suspended  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  purrency  shall  ap- 
point persons  to  serve  temporarily  as  direc- 
tors in  their  place  and  stead  pending  the 
termination  of  such  suspensions,  or  until 
(ucb  time  as  those  who  hate  be«i  suspended, 
cease  to  be  directors  of  %he  bank  and  their 
respective  successors  take  office. 

••  (h)  (1)  Any  hearing  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  held  in  the  Federal  judicial 
district  or  In  the  territory  in  which  the 
home  office  of  the  bank  1^  located  unless  the 
party  afforded  the  hearing  consents  to 
another  place,  and  shall  be  conducted  In 
accordance  vrlth  the  provisions  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  Such 
hearing  shall  be  public  tmless  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  ^ency,  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, after  considering  the  views  of  the 
party  afforded  the  bearing,  determines  that 
a  private  hearing  woulct  be  In  the  public 
Interest.  After  such  heJEirlng,  and  within 
ninety  days  after  the  atppropriate  Federal 
banking  agency  or  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  notified  the  par- 
ties that  the  case  has  been  submitted  to  It 
for  final  decision.  It  shall  render  its  decision 
(which  shall  include  finings  of  fact  upon 
which  Its  decision  Is  predicated)  and  shall 
Issue  and  serve  upon  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding an  order  or  orders  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  seiitlon.  Judicial  re- 
view of  any  such  order  tfhall  be  exclusively 
16  provided  in  this  subsection  (h).  Unless 
a  petition  for  review  Is  timely  fBed  In  a 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  Stetes,  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  and  thereafter  until  the  record  in 
the  proceeding  has  been  filed  as  so  provided, 
the  issuing  agency  may  at  any  time,  upon 
such  notice  and  In  such  'manner  as  It  shall 
deem  proper,  modify,  teriilnate,  or  set  aside 
uiy  such  order.  Upon  bieh  filing  of  the 
record,  the  agency  may  modify,  terminate,  or 
•et  aside  any  such  order  jwlth  permission  of 
the  court.  ', 

"  '(2)  Any  party  to  thei  proceeding,  or  any 
person  required  by  an  order  Issued  under  this 
section  to  cease  and  desl6t  from  any  of  the 
Tlolatlons  or  practices  stated  therein,  may 
obtain  a  review  of  any  order  served  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (other 
than  an  order  Issued  with  the  consent  of  the 
bank  or  the  director  or  officer  or  other  per- 
son concerned,  or  an  order  issued  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section) 
by  the  filing  In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  dfcult  in  which  the 
home  office  of  the  bank  t»  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the  Dls- 
trtct  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within  thirty  days 
»fter  the  date  of  service  of  such  order,  a 


written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  agency  be  modified,  terminated,  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  agency,  and  thereupon  the 
sigency  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  In 
the  proceeding,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  UUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  such  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction,  which  up>on  the  filing  of 
the  record  shall  except  as  provided  In  the 
last  sentence  of  said  paragraph  (1)  be  ex- 
clusive, to  affirm,  modify,  terminate,  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of  the 
agency.  Review  of  such  proceedings  shall 
be  had  as  provided  In  chapter  7  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code.  The  Judgment  and 
decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final,  except  that 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  certiorari,  as  provided 
In  section  1264  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"  '(3)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
for  Judicial  review  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  specifically 
ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  any 
order  Issued  by  the  agency. 

"'(1)  The  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  may  In  Ite  discretion  apply  to  the 
United  States  district  court,  or  the  United 
States  court  of  any  territory,  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  which  the  home  office  of  the 
bank  is  located,  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
effective  and  outetanding  notice  or  order  is- 
sued under  this  section,  and  such  courte  shall 
have  jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  re- 
quire compliance  therewith;  but  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section  no  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affect  by  injunc- 
tion or  otherwise  the  Issuance  or  enforce- 
ment of  any  notice  or  order  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  to  review,  modify,  suspend,  terminate, 
or  set  aside  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"  '(J)  Any  director  or  officer,  or  former  di- 
rector or  officer  of  an  Insured  bank,  or  any 
other  person,  against  whom  there  Is  out- 
standing and  effective  any  notice  or  c^der 
(which  is  an  order  which  has  becone  final) 
served  upon  such  director,  officer,  or  other 
person  under  subsections  (e)  (5) ,  (e)  (7) ,  (e) 
(8),  or  (g)  of  this  section,  and  who  (1)  par- 
ticipates in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  Involved,  or  directly  or  In- 
directly BOllclte  or  procures,  or  transfers  or 
attempte  to  transfer,  or  votes  or  attempts  to 
vote,  any  proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations 
In  respect  of  any  voting  rlghte  In  such  bank, 
or  (11)  without  the  prior  written  approval  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency, 
votes  for  a  director,  serves  or  acts  as  a  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  employee  of  any  bank,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"'(k)  As  used  m  this  section  ( 1 )  the  terms 
"cease-and-desist  order  which  has  become 
final"  and  "order  which  has  become  final" 
mean  a  cease-and-desist  order,  or  an  order. 
Issued  by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  with  the  consent  of  the  bank  or  the 
director  or  officer  or  other  person  concerned, 
or  with  respect  to  which  no  petition  for  re- 
view of  the  action  of  the  agency  has  been 
filed  and  perfected  In  a  court  of  appeals  as 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h), 
or  with  respect  to  which  the  action  of  the 
court  In  which  said  petition  is  so  filed  Is  not 
subject  to  further  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  proceedings 
provided  for  in  said  paragraph,  or  an  order 
issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  and  (2)  the  term  "vocation" 
includes  without  limitation  any  action 
(alone  or  with  another  or  others)  for  or 
toward  causing,  bringing  about,  participat- 
ing In,  counseling,  or  aiding  or  abetting  a 
violation. 

"'(1)  Any  service  required  or  authorised 
to  be  made  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  under  this  section  may  be  made 
by  registered  mall,  or  In  such  other  nBftPnw 


reasonably  calculated  to  give  actual  notice  as 
the  agency  may  by  regvUatlon  or  otherwise 
provide.  Copies  of  any  notice  or  order  served 
by  the  agency  upon  any  State  bank  or  any 
director  or  officer  thereof  or  other  person 
participating  In  the  conduct  of  Ito  affairs, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  also  be  sent  to  the  ai^roprlate  State 
supervisory  authority. 

"  '(m)  In  connection  with  any  proceeding 
under  subsection  (b),  (c)(1),  or  (e)  of  this 
section  involving  an  Insured  Stete  bank  or 
any  director  or  officer  or  other  person  par- 
ticipating in  the  conduct  of  ite  affairs,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  shall 
provide  the  appropriate  State  supervisory 
authority  with  notice  of  the  agency's  Intent 
to  institute  such  a  proceeding  and  the 
grounds  therefor.  Unless  within  such  time 
as  the  Federal  banking  agency  deems  appro- 
priate In  the  light  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  (which  time  must  be  specified  In 
the  notice  prescribed  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) satisfactory  corrective  action  Is  ef- 
fectriated  by  action  of  the  State  supervisory 
authority,  the  agency  may  proceed  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section.  No  bank  or  other  party 
who  is  the  subject  of  any  notice  or  order 
Issued  by  the  agency  under  this  section  shall 
have  standing  to  raise  the  requlremente  of 
this  subsection  as  ground  for  attacking  the 
validity  of  any  such  notice  or  order. 

"'(n)  In  the  course  of  or  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  under  this  section,  the 
agency  conducting  the  proceeding,  or  any 
member  or  designated  representative,  thereof, 
Including  any  person  designated  to  conduct 
any  hearing  under  this  section,  shall  have 
the  power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  depKwl- 
tlons,  and  to  issue,  revoke,  quash,  or  modify 
subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecum;  and 
such  agency  Is  empowered  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  any  such 
proceedings.  The  attendance  <a  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documents  provided 
for  In  this  subsection  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  any  State  ot  in  any  territwy  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  where 
such  proceeding  is  being  conducted.  Any 
party  to  proceedings  under  this  section  may 
i^ply  to  the  United  Stetes  District  Coxirt 
for  the  District  of  Coltmabia,  or  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
or  the  United  States  court  In  any  territory 
In  which  such  proceeding  is  being  conducted, 
or  where  tiie  witness  resides  or  carries  on 
business,  for  enforcement  of  any  subpena  or 
subpena  duces  tecum  Issued  ptirsuant  to 
this  subsection,  and  such  cotuts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  therewith.  Witnesses  sub- 
penaed  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
In  the  district  courte  of  the  United  Stetes. 
Any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  pro- 
ceeding  instituted  under  this  section  by  an 
Insured  bank  or  a  director  ot  officer  there<tf. 
may  allow  to  any  such  party  such  reasonable 
expenses  and  attorneys'  fees  as  it  deems  Just 
and  proper;  and  such  expenses  and  fees 
shall  be  paid  by  the  bank  or  from  Ite  assets.' 

"See.  203.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  UJ5.C.  1820  (b).  (c))  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  '(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint 
examiners  who  shall  have  power,  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation,  to  examine  any  insured 
State  nonmember  bank  (except  a  Dlsfcrlet 
bank),  any  State  nonmember  bank  "^^Wt^g 
application  to  become  an  insured  bank  and 
any  closed  insured  bank,  whenever  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors  an  exam- 
inations of  the  bank  Is  necessary.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  examinations  provided  for  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  such  examiners  shall 
have  like  power  to  make  a  special  examlna' 
tlon  of  any  State  member  bank  and  any  na- 
tional bank  ot  District  bank,  whenever  In 
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the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Dlrecton  such 
•pedal  examination  Is  neccAsary  to  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  any  such  bank  for  In- 
surance purpoeee.  In  making  examinations 
of  Insured  banks,  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  shall  have  power  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation  to  make  such  examlna- 
ttona  of  the  affaiiB  of  all  affiliates  of  such 
banks  ita  shall  be  necessary  to  dlscloee  fully 
the  relations  between  such  banks  and  their 
affiliates  and  the  effect  of  such  relations  upon 
such  banks.  Each  examiner  shall  have  p)ow- 
er  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  and  its  affiliates, 
and  shall  make  a  ftill  and  detailed  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  bank  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Board  of  Directors  In  like  man- 
ner shall  appoint  claim  agents  who  shall 
have  power  to  Investigate  and  examine  all 
claims  for  Insured  depodts.  Each  claim 
agent  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
and  affirmations  and  to  examine  and  to  take 
and  preserve  testimony  under  oath  as  to  any 
matter  In  respect  to  claims  for  Insured  de- 
posits, and  to  Issue  subpenas  and  subpenas 
duces  tecum,  and,  for  the  enforcement  there- 
of, to  apply  to  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  or  the  United 
States  court  In  any  territory  in  which  the 
main  office  of  the  bank  or  affiliate  thereof  Is 
located,  or  In  which  the  witness  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  Such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  power  to  order  and  require 
compliance  with  any  such  subpena. 

"■(c)  In  connection  with  examinations  of 
Insured  banks,  and  affiliates  thereof,  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency,  at  its 
designated  representatives,  shall  have  the 
power  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations 
and  to  examine  and  to  take  and  preserve 
testimony  under  oath  as  to  any  matter  In 
respect  of  the  affairs  or  ownership  of  any 
such  bank  or  aflUlrte  thereof,  and  to  issue 
subpenas  and  subpenas  duces  tecimi,  and, 
for  the  enforcement  thereof,  to  applv  to  the 
United  States  district  court  for  tte  Judi- 
cial district  or  the  United  States  court  in 
any  territory  in  which  the  main  office  of  the 
bank  or  affiliate  thereof  is  located,  or  in 
which  the  witness  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness. Such  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
and  power  to  order  and  require  compliance 
with  any  such  subpena.  For  purposes  of 
thU  Mction,  the  term  "affiliate"  shaU  have 
the  same  meaning  as  where  iised  in  section 
2(b)  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1»38  (12  U.S.C, 
2aia(b))  except  that  the  term  "member 
bank"  in  said  section  2(b)  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  an  insured  bank.' 

"Sac.  204.  The  first  five  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 8(a)  at  the  l^Meral  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1818(a))  are  amended  to  read 
as  toilama: 

"  "aKC.  &  (a)  Any  insured  bank  (axcept  a 
national  m«mb«r  b«mk  or  State  member 
bank)  may,  upon  not  less  than  ninety  days' 
written  notice  to  the  Corporation,  terminate 
Mb  status  as  an  insured  bank.  Whenver  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  find  that  an  insured 
bank  or  its  dlrecton  or  trustees  have  engaged 
or  ar»  engaging  in  unaafe  or  unsound  prac- 
ttoM  in  conducting  Um  buslneas  of  such  bank, 
or  Is  In  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to 
continue  operations  as  an  insured  bank,  or 
violated  an  applicable  law.  rule,  regulation  or 
order,  or  any  condition  imposed  in  writing 
by  the  Corporation  or  any  written  agreement 
antered  into  with  the  Coiporatloin,  ttM  Board 
of  Q^rectors  shall  first  give  to  the  Ocmptrol- 
ler  of  the  Currency  in  the  case  of  a  national 
bank  or  a  District  bank,  to  the  authority 
having  supervision  of  the  bank  In  the  case 
of  a  State  bank,  and  to  the  Board  of  Oov- 
•mors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  the 
caae  of  a  State  member  bank,  a  statement 
with  respect  to  such  practicea  or  vlolattana 
tor  the  porpoae  of  securing  the  correction 
thereof  and  ahaU  give  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
bank.  Unlses  such  correction  aball  be  made 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  daya,  or  raeh 
shorter  perlor  not  lees  than  twenty  daya 


fixed  by  the  Corporation  In  any  case  where 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  Its  discretion  has 
determined  that  the  Insurance  risk  of  the 
Corporation  U  unduly  Jeopardized,  or  fixed 
by  the  CcunptroUer  of  the  Currency  in  the 
case  of  a  national  bank,  or  the  State  authori- 
ty In  the  case  of  a  State  bank,  or  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
the  case  of  a  State  member  bank  as  the  caae 
may  be.  the  Board  of  Directors,  If  It  shall 
determine  to  proceed  further,  shall  give  to 
the  bank  not  leas  than  thirty  days'  written 
notice  of  Intention  to  terminate  the  status 
of  the  bank  as  an  Insiued  bank,  and  shall 
fljc  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  before  a  person  desig- 
nated by  it  to  conduct  such  hearing,  at  which 
evidence  may  be  produced,  and  upon  such 
evidence  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  make 
written  findings  which  shall  be  conclusive. 
If  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  find  that  any 
unsafe  or  unsound  practice  or  condition  or 
violation  specified  in  such  statement  has 
been  established  and  has  not  been  corrected 
within  the  time  above  prescribed  in  which 
to  make  such  corrections,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  order  tliat  the  Insured  status 
of  the  bank  be  terminated  on  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  such  finding  and  to  the  expiration 
of  the  time  specified  in  such  notice  of  Inten- 
tion. Unless  the  bank  shall  appear  at  the 
hearing  by  a  duly  authorized  representative, 
it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  the 
termination  of  its  status  as  an  Insured  bank 
and  termination  of  such  status  thereupon 
may  be  ordered.  Any  Insured  bank  whose  in- 
sured status  has  been  terminated  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  have  the  right  of  Judicial  review 
of  such  order  only  to  the  same  extent  as  pro- 
vided for  the  review  of  orders  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section.' 

"Sec.  20S.  Subsection  'Fourth'  of  section 
0  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U3.C.  1819  "Fourth")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  "Foxirth.  TO  sue  and  be  sued,  complain 
and  defend,  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
State  or  Federal.  All  suits  of  a  civil  nature 
at  common  law  or  in  equity  to  which  the 
Corporation  shall  be  a  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy;  and  the  Corporation  may.  with- 
out bond  or  security,  remove  any  such  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  from  a  State  court  to 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict or  division  embracing  the  place  where 
the  same  is  pending  by  following  any  pro- 
cedure for  removal  now  or  hereafter  in  ef- 
fect, except  that  any  such  suit  to  which  the 
Corporation  is  a  party  in  Its  capacity  as  re- 
ceiver of  a  State  bank  and  which  Involves 
only  the  rights  or  obligations  of  depositors, 
creditors,  stockholders,  and  such  State  bank 
under  State  law  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
No  attachment  or  execution  shall  be  Is- 
sued against  the  Corporation  or  its  property 
before  final  Judgment  In  any  stilt,  action. 
Or  proceeding  in  any  State,  county,  munici- 
pal, or  United  States  court.  The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  designate  an  agent  upon 
whom  service  of  process  may  be  made  in 
any  State,  Territory,  or  Jurisdiction  in  which 
any  Insured  bank  is  located.' 

"Skc.  200.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Utle 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal,  modify,  or  af- 
fect the  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.8.C.  1829). 

"Sac.  207.  Sectton  30  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1033  (12  UJB.C.  77)  U  hereby  repealed. 

"^riTL*  nr — nrcBsaas  nt  nrauitAircK  tncrr 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
8(m)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  US.C.  I8l3(m))  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing '910.000'  to  read  tSO.OOO'  and  such  sec- 
tion u  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 


lowing new  aentenoe  at  the  end:  "For  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  and  defining  the  in- 
surance coverage  under  this  subsection  and 
subeection  (1)  of  section  7.  the  Corporation 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  define,  with  such 
claaalflaatlone  and  exceptions  as  it  may 
prescribe,  V^rma  used  In  said  subsections,  in 
subsection  (p)  of  section  3,  and  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (1)  of  section  11  and  the 
extent  of  the  Insurance  coverage  resulting 
therefrom.' 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(1)  (^ 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.8.C. 
1817(1) )  Is  amended  by  changing  '$10,000' 
to  read  '«20,000'. 

"(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  11(a)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1821(a) )  is  amended  to  read:  'The  maximum 
amount  of  the  Insured  deposit  of  any  deposi- 
tor shall  be  920,000.' 

"(d)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  11  (i)  o( 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1821(1))  is  amended  by  changing  '910,000' 
to  read  '920,000'. 

"(e)  Section  401(b)  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1724(b))  is 
amended  by  cbang^g  '910,000'  to  read  '920,- 
000'  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

"(f)  Section  406(a)  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1728(a))  la 
amended  by  changing  '910,000'  to  read  '920,- 
000'  and  by  adding  the  follovrlng  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end:  "For  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying  and  defining  the  insurance  coverage 
under  this  subsection  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  401,  the  Corporation  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  define,  with  such  classifications 
and  exceptions  as  it  may  prescribe,  terms 
used  in  said  subsections  and  in  subsection 
(c)  of  section  401  and  the  extent  of  the  In- 
surance coverage  resulting  therefrom.' 

"(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
claims  accruing  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"TITLE  IV — EXPIRATION 

"Skc.  401.  The  provisions  of  titles  I  and  n 
of  this  Act  and  any  provisions  of  law  en- 
acted by  said  titles  shall  be  effective  only 
during  the  period  ending  at  the  close  of  June 
30,  1968.  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of 
such  period,  each  provision  of  law  amended 
by  either  of  such  titles  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  it  did  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  each  provision 
of  law  repealed  by  either  of  such  titles  is  re- 
enacted." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15963)  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 


Hie  SPEAKER  pro  Itiempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque^  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ctdifomia? 

The  Chair  hears  lUme,  and,  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  H^utikld,  Brooks, 
Barot.  Rcxtss.  ErlknbCrn,  and  Clarence 
J.  Brown.  Jr.  i 


PROVIDING  FOR  Consideration 

OF  HH.  13161,  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUpATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  able  gentleman  from  Indisuia  [Mr. 
Maodin]  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  calj  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 1025,  and  ask  Ibr  its  immediate 
consideration.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  tihe  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1 1025 
Resolved,  That  upon  !the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  13161) 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  four  hours,  Do  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  ctialrman  and  ranking 
minority  memtwr  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  ^111  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  coznmlttee 
amendment  in  the  natxite  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  In  the  bill  anc]  such  substitute  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  the  fiva-oninute  rule  as  an 
original  bUl.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  committee  amendment  in  the  natiire  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  oa  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  lns(tructions. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Andersos]  pending  which, 
I  yield  myself  such  tune  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou^  Resolution  1025 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  13161, 
a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schooD*:  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  ruie  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate,  makiiig  it  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Title  I  of  HJl.  1316il  provides  financial 
assistance  to  educational  agencies  for  the 
education  of  childiieoi  of  low-income 
families.  This  title  has  opened  another 
new  horizon  in  public  education — assist- 
ance for  educational^  deprived  children 
In  nonpublic  schools.;  There  is  a  special 
need  for  an  expansion  of  the  concept  of 
public  education  to  include  such  chil- 
dren in  nonpublic  sjohools  without  re- 
quiring full-time  erirollment  in  public 
schools.  Local  educational  agencies  all 
over  the  country  have  made  special  ar- 


rangements to  permit  participation  by 
non-public-school  children  in  special 
projects. 

In  general,  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  the  title  I  program  has  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  a  beneficial  and  signifi- 
cant impcu:t  upon  the  entire  spectrum  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation 
funds  liave  primarily  been  used  in  spe- 
cial projects  in  schools  with  the  highest 
concentration  of  children  from  low-in- 
come families.  This  is  to  be  encouraged 
especially  since  funds  are  limited  and 
therefore  must  be  concentrated  on  the 
most  pressing  needs. 

It  has  been  the  intention  that  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  be  reached 
by  the  public  school  syst^n  regardless 
of  the  school  a  child  regularly  attended. 
Thus,  it  was  provided  that  public  pro- 
grams would  be  offered  to  educationally 
deprived  ciiildren  enrolled  in  nonpublic 
schools  without  requiring  those  ciiildren 
to  be  in  full-time  atendance  in  the  pub- 
lic school. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 
are  included  in  the  title  I  program.  Spe- 
cial provisions  iiave  been  made  for  the 
education  of  migratory  children  of  mi- 
gratory agricultural  workers.  Surely 
this  is  one  of  the  most  appealing  classes 
of  people  in  our  land.  Children  living  in 
institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  from  low-income  families  are 
included. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  authorizes  grants  to 
the  States  for  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  otlier  instructional  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1025  in  order  that  HH. 
13161  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in  a  very  real 
sense  it  is  unfortimate  that  at  this  very 
late  hour  in  the  afternoon  we  are  obliged 
to  embark  on  the  consideration  of  a  rule 
for  this  bUl,  because  it  does  certainly 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures to  come  before  tills  body  in  this  or 
any  other  year.  I  shall  have  some  re- 
marks to  make,  I  think,  on  tomorrow  im- 
der  the  4  hours  of  general  debate  that  are 
going  to  be  allotted  imder  this  rule  when 
it  Is  adopted,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 

Therefore,  I  will  reserve  some  of  the 
comments  I  might  have  made  otherwise 
at  this  time  imtil  the  general  debate  be- 
gins on  tomorrow.  I  do  want  to  make 
this  comment  though  at  this  time.  As 
the  majority  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  states: 

It  was  not  imtil  the  23rd  of  September 
last  year  that  funds  became  available  when 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  was 
signed  for  fiscal  1965. 

It  was  not  imtil  that  late  date  that 
f imds  actually  became  available  to  fund 
the  various  titles  of  this  legislation.  So 
the  majority  admits  in  their  report  that 
when  tiiey  began  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  on  March  7  of  this  year,  I  believe, 
scarcely  enough  time  had  gone  by  to  give 
them  a  history  of  the  operation  under 
the  act  so  that  they  could  make  the  kind 
of  intelligent  survey  and  scrutiny  that 
should  be  made  prior  to  the  extension  of 


this  bin.  Yet,  of  course,  it  would  expire 
on  June  30  if  no  action  were  taken.  So. 
they  went  ahead  with  the  hearings. 
This  bill  will  extmd  the  autborizatioa 
for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
PxppERl,  already  referred  to  the  various 
titles  of  the  bill  and  the  changes  that 
would  be  wrought  in  the  extension  of  the 
legislation  that  will  be  made  in  order  by 
this  rule.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
the  formula  under  title  I.  which  was  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  many  of  us 
last  year,  which  is  now  conceded  to  some 
extent.  I  guess,  was  faulty  because  some 
substantial  changes  are  proposed  in  the 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
title  I. 

There  are  also  increased  authorizations 
under  title  n  for  the  purchase  of  sctiool- 
books  and  library  materials.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  title  m  of  this 
legislation.  It  was  extremely  contro- 
versial. I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  when 
this  bill  was  first  enacted  last  year  and 
promises  to  be  equsilly  controversial  if 
we  extend  it  under  the  language  of  this 
bill  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  because  in 
effect  what  it  does  is  to  provide  a  green 
light  for  federally  financed  education 
centers  carrying  on  projects  that  are  de- 
termined by  the  Office  of  Education, 
quite  outside  of  the  State  school  system. 
I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  been  conducting 
some  hearings  for  the  last  couple  of  days. 
It  has  listened  to  some  extremely  in- 
teresting and  provocative  testimony  from 
the  gentleman  who  holds  the  Office  of 
Commissioner  of  Education,  i  will  have 
a  little  more  to  say  later,  if  I  get  the  time 
tomorrow  to  do  it,  about  his  educational 
philosophy  and  how  I  tlilnk  it  may  liave 
a  very  significant  Impact  on  the  way  title 
HI  of  this  bill  is  carried  out. 

It  may  come,  I  might  add,  as  Just  a 
little  bit  of  a  surprise  to  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Finally,  the  bill  also  makes  some  very 
major  changes  in  the  way  that  the  fed- 
erally impacted  school  legislation  would 
be  handled.  Currently,  to  receive  that 
assistance  the  school  district  must  have 
3  percent  of  its  children  federally  con- 
nected. There  are  amendments  in  the 
bUl  as  proposed  that  would  permit  a  dis- 
trict to  receive  Federal  assistance  if  it 
has  as  few  as  100  of  such  children.  It 
would  expand  the  aid  and  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  program,  and  I  beUeve  add  some- 
thing like  1,000  school  districts  to  the 
more  than  4,000  which  are  already  cov- 
ered by  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  at  this  point  to  indicate,  although 
I  do  not  oppose  granting  a  rule  on  this 
bill,  I  certainly  urge  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  of  the  Members  to  the 
amendments  that  will  be  suggested  and 
offered  when  the  bill  is  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-inlnute  rule,  and  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  of  a  very 
significant  nature  to  do  something  about 
the  defects  that  still  remain  with  re- 
spect to  the  allocation  formula  used  un- 
der title  I  and  also  some  of  the  defects. 
I  think,  with  respect  to  the  administta- 
tion,  particularly  of  title  m  funds  pro- 
vided for  or  authorized  in  this  bill. 
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''*'  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
Elementaiy  and  Secondary  Education 
Atit  of  1965  and  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968. 

The  committee  report  appears  to  have 
two  purposes:  to  cover  up  problems  with- 
in the  program  with  vague  generalities 
concerning  well-operated  specific  proj- 
ects, and  to  Include  a  series  cf  tables 
showing  how  much  of  the  expanded  au- 
thorization is  earmarked  for  each  State 
in  hopes  of  quieting  some  opposition. 
Bbth  purposes  are  easily  seen  through. 
One  example  will  suffice:  on  page  3  of 
the  report  the  committee  says  "that  dur- 
ing the  first  year  funds  have  primarily 
been  used  in  special  projects  in  schools 
with  the  highest  concentrations  of  chil- 
dren from  low-income  families."  On 
page  17.  Congressman  Atkhs  recalls  his 
charts  of  last  year  discussing  projected 
fund  allocations  under  the  formula  to 
the  10  richest  and  10  poorest  counties, 
ms  new  chart  shows  the  actual  expendi- 
tures. For  the  10  richest  coimties  with 
36,186  eligible  children  a  total  of  |10,- 
089.780  was  aUocated;  for  the  10  poorest 
counties  with  48,202  children  $6,736,840 
was  allocated.  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
available  assistance  to  school  districts 
serving  low-income  children,  these  fig- 
ures are  appalling. 

Amendments  have  been  offered  to  cor- 
rect this  imbalance  by  Republican  Mem- 
bers. They  have  offered  amendments  to 
make  the  education  programs  conform 
to  the  traditional  type  of  Federal -assist- 
ance program,  amendments  which  would 
authorize  State  education  agencies  to  de- 
velop plans  for  the  use  of  the  fimds  and 
permit  the  States  to  redistribute  these 
funds,  to  concentrate  them  in  the  areas 
of  greatest  need  Instead  of  a  Washing- 
ton-determined formula  which  sends 
money  Into  rich  coimties  with  few  poor 
children  and  excellent  schools  when  the 
individual  State  would  favor  channeling 
the  Federal  funds  into  poverty  areas  to 
assist  those  who  most  need  it.  Republi- 
cans point  out  that  such  an  amendment 
could  help  Increase  funds  available  for 
schools  in  the  central  cities  where  much 
of  the  real  need  lies.  One  such  Republi- 
can amendment  was  adopted  which  will 
permit  the  low  education  expending 
States  to  receive  pasrments  based  on  tiie 
national  per  pupil  expenditure  begin- 
ning in  1968.  This  will  reduce  the  differ- 
ences between  States  but  not  within  a 
State,  and  tills  is  the  resJ  problem  as  evi- 
denced by  the  figures  available. 

The  committee  has  expanded  the  act 
to  Include  Indian  schools  operated  un- 
der the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
also  Included  children  of  migratory 
workers.  Special  grants  will  be  avail- 
able to  States  to  develop  programs  aimed 
at  such  migratory  families.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  Included  under  the  act 
children  from  5  to  17  who  live  in  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institutions  for  the 
orphaned,  neglected,  or  delinquent. 

Planning  grants  are  added  to  the  act. 
Up  to  1  percent  at  the  grants  made  avail- 
able to  a  local  school  agency  up  to  |2,000 
can  now  be  used  for  the  planning  of 
projects,  programs  and  facilities  under 
the  act. 


The  formula  imder  which  funds  are 
allocated  to  the  States  is  modified  by  the 
blU.  The  principal  changes  wlU:  First, 
require  the  use  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  low-Income 
children;  second,  raise  the  low-lnoome 
determination  factor  from  $2,000  to  $3,- 
000;  and  third,  use  whichever  Is  higher 
as  a  formula  factor  in  determining  a 
State's  share.  Its  per  pupil  average  ex- 
penditure, or  the  national  average. 

The  authorizations  for  fiscal  1967  and 
1968  for  these  assistance  programis,  the 
core  of  the  act,  are  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  low-income  children  in  the  United 
States.  For  each  such  child,  a  State  is 
entitled  to  a  dollar  amoiut  based  upon 
the  formula  in  the  bill.  The  total  esti- 
mated amount  of  the  entitlements  in  fis- 
cal 1967  is  $1,363,962,696  and  in  1968  is 
$2,216,567,713.  Such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  are  authorized  in  the  enabling 
legislation. 

Title  n  covers  assistance  in  the  pur- 
chase of  schoolbooks  and  library  mate- 
rials. The  authorizations  for  1967  and 
1968  are  $105  million  and  $175  million 
respectively. 

Title  m.  extremely  controversial  last 
year,  continues  to  be  so  in  1966.  This 
title  Is.  in  effect,  a  green  light  for  a  sys- 
tem of  federally  financed  educational 
centers  carrying  on  projects  determined 
by  the  Office  of  Education  outside  the 
State  school  system.  Local  school  offi- 
cials have  objected  to  this  provision  as 
It  places  in  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion sole  authority  to  determine  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  a  local  area.  Republi- 
can committee  members  offered  amend- 
ments to  place  this  authority  In  the  State 
educational  agencies  where  It  properly 
belongs. 

The  title,  promoted  last  year  as  a  way 
to  make  such  things  as  remedial  instruc- 
tion, specialized  counseling,  preschool 
and  kindergarten  programs  avedlable  to 
more  children,  has  been  redirected  this 
year.  It  is  now  to  be  a  vrtilcle  for  school 
construction  to  deal  with  overcrowding, 
racial  Imbalance  and  similar  problems. 
Its  funding  authorization  Is  for  $150  mll- 
Uon  in  1967  and  $575  million  in  1968. 
Funds  will  be  distributed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  as  he  determines 
without  any  guidelines.  Such  decisions, 
involving  economic,  social,  and  fiscal  fac- 
tors should  be  made  at  the  State,  not 
Federal,  level.  Any  school  district  which 
he  determines  is  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  and  is  imal)le  to  meet  educational 
needs  because  of  overcrowding,  obsolete 
or  unsafe  physical  plants,  racial  Imbal- 
ance, or  any  other  condition  causing 
trouble  is  eligible  for  special  considera- 
tion under  title  m. 

The  program  of  grants  to  develop  na- 
tional and  regional  educational  research 
laboratories,  begun  last  year,  is  con- 
tinued and  enlarged.  Ten  such  institu- 
tions are  In  the  planning  stage.  The  title 
permitted  support  for  such  operations  to 
come  from  universities,  colleges,  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations.  The  committee 
has  amended  this  section  to  provide  edu- 
cational research  training  through  con- 
tracts with  profitmaklng  organizations. 
Last  year  the  act  provided  $17  million 
in  grants  to  be  made  available  to  State 


departments  of  edueatiento  strengthen 
Oielr  staffs,  and  so  forth.  This  year  this 
program  is  authorized  for  $80  miUlon, 
and  in  1968  the  figure  is  $50  million. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  major  changes 
in  Federal  impacted  schools  legislation. 
Cumently,  to  receive  such  Federal  as- 
sistance, a  school  district  must  have  3 
percent  of  its  children  federally  con- 
nected. Committee  amendments  will 
permit  a  district  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance if  it  has  100  such  children. 
This  will  further  expand  impact  aid 
and  wUl  cost  about  $35  million  annually, 
adding  some  1,000  districts  to  the  4,200 
now  covered.  Republicans  point  out 
that  no  showing  of  need  is  required; 
that  this  amendment  is  a  sop  to  the  big 
cities,  replacing  the  funds  lost  due  to  the 
repeal  of  the  unworkable  incentive 
grants  program  by  the  committee. 

A  number  of  separate  and  additional 
views  are  included  in  the  report.  Messrs. 
Atrks,  Qub,  Qoodell,  and  Erlknborn's 
views  are  the  basis  for  comments  for  Re- 
pubUcan  viewpoints  expressed  through- 
out the  report.  They  support  the  bill, 
but  see  great  need  for  amending  it 
They  are  particularly  worried  about  the 
increased  powers  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  provided  in  the  bill  to  the 
detriment  of  the  several  States. 

Messrs.  Bkll  and  Rxm  also  support 
the  legislation  and  praise  the  Inclusion 
of  the  Indian  schools  and  migratory 
family  children  grants  in  the  bill  They 
point  to  a  problem  discussed  before  Rules 
during  the  poverty  bill  hearings,  that 
Headstart  funds  come  partly  from  OEO 
and  partly  from  HEW,  causing  confusion 
among  school  people.  They  regret  the 
deletion  of  Mr.  Bell's  title  vn.  which 
would  have  added  a  new  program  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  for 
adults.  This  type  of  program  is  now 
lodged  in  OEO.  Mr.  Bell  seeks  to  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Office  of  Education  and 
greatly  expand  its  operation. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  opposes  the  bill  be- 
cause it  extends  the  Federal  control  over 
education.  He  proposes  instead  a  pro- 
gram of  tax  remission  by  Washington  to 
the  States  to  be  used  to  finance  the  edu- 
cational systems. 

Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.     Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  defects  in  the  formula  in  title  I  to 
which  the  gentlemsm  from  Illinois  is 
objecting? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Well,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Last  jrear,  as  I  recall,  when  this  bill 
was  being  debated,  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres]  pointed  out  the  fact  tnat  under 
the  formula  used  in  title  I  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  10  of  the  wealthiest 
counties  in  this  country  to  receive  almost 
double  the  amoimt  of  funds  that  would 
be  available  to  the  10  poorest  counties 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  additional  informa- 
tion that  has  now  been  made  available 
vrlth  respect  to  fiscal  year  1966  bears  out 
that  fact  and  there  is  a  table  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill  showing  that 


the  10  wealthiest  coihOes  In  this  coun- 
try will  receive  in  exjoess  of  $10  million; 
whereas,  the  10  poorest  counties  in  the 
United  States  will  receive  an  allocation 
of  something  like  $6.7  million,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  the  amoimt  received  by 
the  wealthiest  counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  part  of  the  ob- 
jection which  I  raise  to  the  allocation 
formula  that  is  used  in  title  I  of  this 
bill.  T 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mt.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  formula  Is  not 
perfect,  but  it  does  get  fimds  Into  every 
needy  school  district  where  we  have  the 
educationally  deprived  children  in  the 
Nation.  j 

Mr.  ANDERSON  I  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
will  permit  me  to  pursue  the  point,  the 
point  is  simply  this :    , 

There  are.  of  couMe,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  countfes  in  the  United 
States,  and  ttiere  ar«  more  than  20,000 
school  districts,  as  1 1  remember.  There 
are  educationally  de^irlved  children  In 
every  district.  Even  tlie  wealthiest  dis- 
tricts have  a  few  of  these  children.  Yet. 
they  are  attending  classes  and  going  to 
school,  and  these  dlstrtcts  are  taking  care 
of  their  own  situation. 

They  finance  it  thwugh  the  tax  base 
which  is  necessary  t«  take  care  of  the 
situation.  But  yet.  Wider  the  formula 
which  you  have  contained  in  the  bill,  and 
the  formula  on  which  you  continue  to 
insist  upon,  even  in  view  of  these  facts, 
you  are  still  going  to  be  spraying  money 
into  those  districts  vrhlch  do  not  need 
the  money.  ' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Ml-.  Speaker,  If  the 
genUeman  wUl  yield  further,  the  dis- 
trict may  not  need  the  money  for  its 
regular  school  program  but  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  or  handicapped  child 
needs  the  special  prdgram  title  I  pro- 
vides. We  have  also  provided  a  formula 
change  for  fiscal  year  1968,  whereby  we 
substantially  increase  payments  to  the 
poorer  school  districts  in  the  Nation. 
We  do  not  take  any  money  away  from 
any  district  but  we  put  a  minimum  per 
pupU  payment  which  will  assure  that 
poorer  school  districts  In  the  country  will 
have  additional  funds  to  provide  effec- 
tive programs.  ' 
Does  that  satisfy  the  gentleman? 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  not  until  1968  did  you  begin 
to  move  in  this  direction.  You  should 
have  done  this  a  long  time  ago 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  reason 
we  do  not  do  It  in  19187  was  because  it 
involved  the  expenditure  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  but  we  did  make  that 
change  for  1968.  j 

Mr.  ANDERSON  W  nunols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  previously  stated  I 
shall  not  oppose  the  gi»anthig  of  the  rule 
on  this  bill.  But  I  do  believe  there  are 
some  very  important  amendments  that 
must  be  discussed  on  tlqmorrow,  amend- 
ments which  will  servJB  to  improve  this 
legislation  and  whichi  are  designed  to 
make  it  a  much  better  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reseiNe  the  balance  of 
my  time; 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PfiPPER.  My  distinguished  and 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anderson],  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  this  morn- 
ing, or  this  afternoon,  concluded  a  sec- 
ond day  of  hearing  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  Members  of  the  House 
who  wished  to  be  heard  upon  the  so- 
called  guidelines,  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

At  least,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  my 
own  observation  and  sentiment,  if  not 
that  of  others  who  I  think  expresses  a 
similar  attitude,  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression upon  those  who  observed  him 
and  who  heard  him,  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  not  tnrlng  in  any  way  to  change 
the  public  school  system  of  this  country. 
He  expressly  said  that  he  does  not  want 
to  do  so,  even  if  he  could,  and  he  has 
no  aim  whatever  to  destroy  the  neigh- 
borhood school,  or  had  any  thought  of 
trying  to  do  so. 

He  seemed  to  those  of  us  who  heard 
him  as  disposed  toward  earning  out  his 
duties  imder  the  law  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  authorities  operating 
the  schools  in  their  local  communities. 
And  I  suspect  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  transmit  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Howe,  which  was  taken  down  by  the 
committee,  to  the  able  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  who  has  announced  to  the 
House  that  his  committee  intends  to  hold 
an  inquiry  about  this  subject. 

I  Just  wanted  to  add  that  I,  at  least, 
had  a  favorable  impression  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SECOND  INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  PARTNERS 
OF  THE  ALLIANCE  IN  RIO  DE 
JANEIRO,  BRAZIL 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Second  Inter-American  Conference 
of  the  Partners  of  the  AlUance  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Brazil,  featured  a  number  of 
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outstanding  speakers.  Among  them  was 
Mr.  Stuart  H.  Van  Dyke,  Director  of  our 
AID  program  In  Brazil.  Minister  Van 
Dyke,  a  native  Idahoan  and  a  legal  resi- 
dent of  Pocatello.  addressed  a  plenary 
session  of  the  Conference  on  September 
20.  I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  speech  be  printed  at  the  am- 
clusion  of  my  remarks,  together  with  a 
news  article  from  the  Brazil  Herald  of 
September"2l. 

Dr.  Boyd  A.  Martin,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters  and  Science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  in  Moscow.  Idaho  who 
was  one  of  the  delegates  representing 
our  State  at  the  Second  Inter- American 
Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil.  Septem- 
ber 19  to  22.  received  the  high  honor  of 
being  selected  to  serve  on  two  key  com- 
mittees Involved  with  the  partners  pro- 
sram.  He  was  appointed  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  new  National  As- 
sociation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
headed  by  Mr.  Edward  Marcus  of  Dallas' 
the  first  president  of  the  association  Dr' 
Martin  was  Idaho's  official  representative 
in  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  on  September  17 

.^  the  national  association  of  the 
partners  was  created.  Delegates  from  30 
U.S.  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
met  to  adopt  articles  of  incorporation  In 
Florida  prior  to  departing  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

i«°n  *Sf  ^  '•^y  o^  "^e  Conference 
in  BrazU.  Dr.  Martin  was  selected  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Inter-American 
S*?K*^nV"^  Committee  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  whose  task  is  to  plan  the 
the  next  conference.  He  is  one  of  three 
U.S.  representatives  on  the  eight-man 

?r,^  ^^!'  ^7^^  '^'^  ot^J-  members 
frona  Guatemala.  Brazil.  Mexico,  and  Co- 
lumbia. 

fhJ^TH^*^^*  ^"^  °'  ^^'  chairman  of 

of  F^^f^^'t""^-  *"**  **'■•  ^  Jones 
of  anmett.  also  attended  the  Rio  de 

Janeiro  Conference  as  Idaho  representa- 
?r^;«  Mrs.  Boyd  A.  Martin  attended  as 
an  official  observer  for  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference.  Dr    and 

^-  ^l^  ^^  -*"«"  an<i  Mr.  Jones 
traveled  to  Ecuador  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussioris  with  the  local  partner  commit- 
tee and  U.S.  Embassy  and  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  personnel  on 
means  of  sti^ngthening  the  private  citi- 
zen-level ties  between  Ecuador  and  Ida- 
no  Other  U.S.  delegates  from  30  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  also  visited 
their  partner  areas  in  Latin  America  en 
route  to  the  United  States  after  tiie  con- 
ference. 

The  speech  and  news  article  follow: 

Remarks  by  Ministeb  Stuabt  H.  Van  Dtkk 
DniEcroR,  USAID/Brazil  to  tbk  SiconiI 
Inter- Amhrican  Partners  or  the  Alliance 
Conference,  Hotel  Gloria.  Rio  De  Janxbo 
Brazil,  September  20.  1966. 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  Partnera,  del- 
egates and  guests: 

I  am  most  pleased  and  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  address  your  Conference 
Your  meeting  is  of  special  Interest  to  vm 
who  are  Government  officials,  for  It  repre- 
sents a  free  assoclaUon  of  private  individuals 
dedicated  to  improving  relationships  among 
the  people  of  North  and  South  America  and 
to  improving  the  lot  of  the  common  m«t^ 
everywhere. 
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I WM  ahawa  a  list  of  your  accompllahmenta 
to  wbldx  I  could  refer  in  apoaUni  to  you 
today.  Thej  are  many  and  tbey  are  note- 
worthy. But  I  kno>w  you  did  not  come  here 
to  look  at  the  sucoeasea  of  the  peat.  Deq|)lte 
the  progreas  already  made,  the  future  beck- 
ona  with  even  greater  challengea  and  <h>- 
portunltlea.  Toward  thoae  taaks  we  hope  you 
will  addreaa  youraelvee  with  vigor  and  Imag- 
ination. 

It  la  not  my  Intention  to  offer  advice  on 
how  you  can  beet  utilize  your  dlscuslona 
here  or  how  you  ahould  proceed  In 
your  varloua  local  communltlea  and  projects. 
As  Hla  Excellency  Minister  Juracy  Magalh&es 
wisely  said  to  your  conference  last  year,  "The 
Partners  themselves,  now  meeting  here  will 
know  far  better  than  myself  what  to  do  in 
carrying  out  their  work." 

However,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  what  I  feel  Is 
the  piinlcapl  contribution  the  Partners  can 
make  toward  Its  success. 

Just  five  years  ago  the  free  nations  ot  the 
hemisphere  met  In  Punta  del  Bste  and  agreed 
upon  the  terms  of  the  Alliance.  The  event 
was  unique  in  history  and  unmatched  In 
scope  and  ambition.  The  Alliance  was  not 
a  treaty  between  nations  in  the  conven- 
tional sense.  There  was  no  boundary  dis- 
pute settled,  no  military  assistance  promised, 
no  trade  agreement  signed. 

The  Charter  <^  Punta  del  Bste  was  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  the  American  nations'  re- 
sponsibility toward  each  other,  and  of  each 
government's  responsibility  toward  Its 
citizens. 

In  the  subsequent  five  years,  much  of  the 
promise  of  the  Alliance  has  been  realized. 
We  have  made  significant  progrees  in  the 
fight  against  poverty,  disease  and  Ignorance. 
We  have  denM>nstrated  that  among  ua  we 
have  all  the  requisites  to  carry  on  and  suc- 
ceed in  this  effort,  and  while  the  accompllab- 
ments  have  not  been  all  that  we  hoped,  they 
have  surely  been  more  than  may  have,  been 
expected. 

Yet  despite  this  proof  of  feasibility,  de- 
spite the  concrete  measurable  achievements 
of  the  Alliance,  today  there  may  be  leas  In- 
terest, and  even  leas  optimism  than  there  was 
five  years  ago. 

When  It  was  created,  the  Alliance  symbol- 
ized a  new  concept  in  inter-American  rela- 
tions and  Inspired  the  people  of  the  heml- 
sfdive  with  hope  and  expectation.  Then, 
as  the  optimistic  speeches  and  predications 
gave  way  to  the  hard  and  detailed  work  of 
implementation,  as  the  government  agencies 
took  over  and  plans  and  programs  were  drawn 
up,  this  popular  enthusiasm  faded.  Results 
were  slow  in  coming  and  not  easily  visible. 

In  the  eyes  of  many,  the  Alliance  became 
only  a  tool  of  the  diplomats  and  economists, 
represented  by  statistics  in  the  press  and 
signs  on  projects,  but  with  little  or  no  mean- 
ing to  the  great  majority  of  the  population. 

To  bring  about  a  renewal  of  faith  In  the 
Alliance,  a  new  dedication  to  its  success,  and 
a  new  sense  of  participation  by  all  the  people 
of  Latin  America,  Is,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
I  know  you  have  already  gone  far  toward 
acleving  these  ends  during  your  brief  ex- 
istence. 

The  government  offlclala  who  work  with 
the  Alliance  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  large 
loans,  long-range  programs,  and  rates  of 
economic  growth,  and  sometimes  lose  sight 
of  the  human  element.  Yet  human  beings 
are  our  greatest  resource  and  are  the  Indis- 
f>ensable  element  In  any  development  effort. 
Without  the  interest  and  support  of  a  broad 
cross-section  of  the  population,  we  cannot 
succeed.  You  who  work  with  the  people  in 
their  communities,  homes  and  schools  can 
help  insure  that  this  Is  understood,  and  that 
the  support  Is  forthcoming.  You  are  In 
touch  with  the  people,  helping  them  and 
learning  from  them,  and  thro\igb  your  efforts 
they  are  learning  from  each  other.    This  is 


your  greatest  strength  and  the  means  by 
which  you  can  make  the  most  vital  contri- 
bution to  the  Alliance.  I  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue wth  redoubled  dedication.  You  can 
help  impress  upon  millions  of  people,  many 
of  them  now  unconcerned  and  disinterested, 
the  need  for  self-help  and  sacrifice.  You 
can  continue  to  show  that  we  can  accom- 
plish more  through  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  our  nations  than  any  na- 
tion can  accomplish  alone.  You  can  show 
all  our  citizens  what  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress means  to  them  and  what  It  asks  from 
them. 

The  demands  of  the  next  few  years  will  be 
enormous.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
past,  we  are  left  with  a  legacy  of  illiteracy, 
malnutrition,  poor  housing.  Inadequate 
transportation  and  Inefficient  production. 
These  deficiencies  must  be  tackled  vigor- 
ously. Meantime,  the  population  of  Latin 
America  has  been  expanding  at  the  world's 
highest  rate.  In  addition  to  making  up  for 
the  shortcommgs  of  the  past,  therefore,  we 
must  now  begin  to  Increase  the  rate  at  which 
schools  are  built.  Jobs  are  created  by  new 
industries,  food  is  produced,  and  new  hous- 
ing started. 

It  will  be  our  cities  which  must  absorb 
the  bulk  of  the  expanding  population.  The 
cities  are  now  expanding  at  twice  the  rate 
of  the  coiuitryside  and  it  is  probably  futile 
to  think  that  this  trend  can  be  reversed. 
While  every  effort  must  be  made  to  improve 
rural  life,  a  major  attack  will  be  needed  If 
further  decay,  with  its  attendant  frustra- 
tions, instabUlty,  and  political  uncertainty. 
Is  to  be  prevented  In  ovir  great  cities.  In 
the  area  of  housing,  at  least  2.5  million  units 
must  be  constructed  annually  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica over  the  next  thirty  years  to  provide 
minimum  satisfactory  conditions,  a  figure 
far  from  realization.  To  provide  proper 
medical  care,  approximately  18,000  physicians 
must  be  trained  annually,  more  than  twice 
the  current  niunber  of  graduates. 

Similar  problems  face  us  in  food  produc- 
tion, education,  sanitation,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  In  all  other  areas  of 
human  need. 

This  Is  not  a  picture  to  Inspire  compla- 
cency, but  fortunately  complacency  Is  not 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  your  organiza- 
tion. You  are  all  familar  with  the  symbol  of 
the  Alliance — the  hand  carrying  the  torch. 
Prom  what  I  know  about  your  group,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  particularly  applies  to 
you,  the  Partners.  It  certainly  is  an  apt 
symbol  for  the  work  you  are  doing.  Your 
work  Is  an  indispensable  supplement  to  the 
official  Bide  of  the  Alliance.  Keep  spreading 
the  light,  the  understanding,  and  the  good- 
will. 

To  this  end,  in  your  work  here  and  In  your 
respective  areas  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
I  wish  you  every  success. 

(Prom  the  Brazil  Herald,  Sept.  21,  1966] 
MiNismt  Stuabt  Van  Dnu  Adorksses  Pakt- 

NZRS  or  THE  AlXIAN ex  CONTnUCNCX 

Rio  Dx  Jamxiro. — Highlight  of  yesterday's 
plenary  session  of  the  Second  Inter-American 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Conference,  cur- 
renUy  being  held  at  the  Hotel  Gloria,  was 
Minister  Stuart  H.  Van  Dyke's  discourse. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Minister  Van  Dyke 
emphasized  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer 
advice  on  how  the  Partners  should  best  util- 
ize their  discussions  at  the  present  confer- 
ence or  ". .  .  How  you  should  proceed  In  your 
various  local  communltlee  and  projects."  He 
recalled.  Instead,  Porelgn  Minister  Jurad 
Magalhaes'  statement  at  the  Partners'  con- 
ference last  year:  "The  Partners  themselves, 
now  meeting  here,  will  know  far  better  than 
myself  what  to  do  in  carrying  out  their 
work." 

Referring  to  the  birth  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Minister  Van  Dyke  said:  "The 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Ksta  signed  Just  five 
years  ago  was  a  public  dedantion  of  Vba  na. 


Uons  of  the  Americas'  responsibility  toward 
each  government's  responsibility  toward  its 
citizens." 

Kxamlnlng  the  progreas  of  the  Alliance 
during  the  past  five  years.  Minister  Van  Dyke 
singled  out  specific  achievements  ".  .  .  in  the 
fight  against  poverty,  disease  and  Ignorance." 

And  he  continued:  "Yet,  despite  this  proof 
of  feasibility  (of  Alliance  goals),  despite  the 
concrete,  measurable  achievements  of  the 
Alliance,  today  there  may  be  less  Interest, 
less  enthusiasm  and  even  less  optimism  than 
there  was  five  years  ago." 

Explaining  what  he  meant.  Minister  Van 
Dyke  continued:  "When  the  Alliance  was 
created,  it  symbolized  a  new  concept  in  inter- 
American  relationships  and  inspired  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Hemisphere  with  hope  and  expec- 
tation. And,  as  the  optimistic  speeches  and 
predications  gave  way  to  the  hard  and  de- 
tailed work  of  implementation,  as  the  govern, 
mental  agencies  took  over  and  plans  and 
programs  were  drawn  up,  this  popular  en- 
thusiasm faded.  In  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
Alliance  became  only  a  tool  of  the  diplomats 
and  economists,  represented  by  statistics  in 
the  press  and  signs  on  projects,  but  with 
little  or  no  meaning  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  population." 

Searching  for  ways  and  means  of  reviving 
the  ".  .  .  faded  enthusiasm,"  Minister  Van 
Dyke  called  directly  upon  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance.  He  called  it  ".  .  .  the  greatest 
role  which  challenged  the  Partners." 

"We,  the  government  officials,"  he  said, 
"who  work  with  the  Alliance,  tend  to  think 
in  terms  of  large  loans,  long-range  programs 
and  rates  of  economic  growth — and  some- 
time lose  sight  of  the  human  element.  Yet, 
the  people  themselves  are  our  greatest  re- 
sotirce  and  are  the  indispensable  element  in 
any  development  effort  .  .  .  You  who  work 
with  the  people  in  their  communities,  homes 
and  schools  can  help  ensure  that  this  la 
understood,  and  that  the  support  Is  forth- 
coming .  .  .  You  are  in  direct  dally  touch 
with  the  people.  You  are  learning  from 
them  and  through  your  efforts  they  are 
learning  from  each  other.  This  Is  your  great- 
est strength  and  the  means  by  which  you 
can  make  the  most  vital  contribution  to  the 
Alliance." 

Speaking  of  the  years  to  come  Minister  Van 
Dyke  said:  "The  demands  of  the  next  dec- 
ade— for  I^resident  Johnson  has  already  In- 
dicated the  Alliance  will  go  beyond  1970— 
will  be  enormoiis.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the 
past,  we  are  left  with  a  legacy  of  UUteracy, 
malnutrition  and  tnefflcient  production  .  .  . 
The  dttss  are  now  expanding  at  twice  the 
rate  of  the  countryside  and  It  Is  probably 
futile  to  think  that  this  trend  can  be  re- 
versed .  ,  .  this  will  Involve  additional  hous- 
ing and  all  the  mlnlmiun  conditions  for 
urban  living  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  picture  to 
inspire  complacency,  but  fortunately  com- 
placency is  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
yoiu  organization  .  .  .  Keep  spreading  the 
light,  the  understanding  and  the  good- 
wlU.  .  ," 
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THE  DEMONSTRATION  CITIES  BILL 
AND  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  always 
distressed  when  I  read  newspaper  edi- 
torials that  Ignore  the  facts.  Therefore, 
I  was  extremely  surprised  by  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  editorial  enti- 
tled "Pmo's  Fantasy."    What  the  Port 


really  means,  of  course.  Is  Find's  trouble- 
some discovery. 

There  are  several  pdlnts  In  this  faulti- 
ly researched  or  polltldally  contrived  edi- 
torial that  must  be  set  to  rest.  The  first 
Is  that  the  1966  omnibus  housing  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  schools.  Quite  obvi- 
ously it  does,  both  in  the  demonstration 
dtles  title — title  I — and  the  metropolitan 
planning  title — title  H.  Let  me  quote 
Secretary  Weaver  as  t  know  that  his 
words  will  Impress  thei  public  more  than 
mine. 

I  will  let  Secretary  Weaver  argue 
against  the  Post's  incredible  assertion 
that  the  "demonstration  cities  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  scliools."  My  refer- 
ence is  to  the  statement  submitted  by 
Secretary  Weaver  to  the  Housing  sub- 
committee on  February  28  of  this  year. 
He  said: 

The  general  criteria  tit  a  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  require  that  the 
program  must  provide  itir  educational  and 
social  services  necessary  to  serve  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  In  the  area. 

This  requirement  Is  In  the  bill,  see  sec- 
tion 103.  Twelve  programs  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  headed  by  Commissioner 
Howe,  are  included  in  the  demonstration 
dtles  program.  There  are  more  dem- 
onstration cities  programs  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  than  from  HUD. 

I  might  add  that  acdordlng  to  an  edu- 
cation newsletter  I  received  recently,  the 
September  29  issue  of  Education  UJS.A., 
tlie  National  School  Public  Relations  As- 
sociation's weekly,  said  demonstration 
cities  legislation  "might  be  construed  to 
provide  funds  for  construction  of 
schools."  I 

Now  to  turn  to  the  metropolitan  plan- 
ning section,  which  ife  title  U  of  the 
omnibus  bill.  Let  me  slgain  quote  Secre- 
tary Weaver.  I  refer  tio  his  February  28 
statement  to  the  Housihg  Subcommittee, 
at  page  52  of  the  printed  hearings: 

Before  supplemental  grants  can  be  for 
projects  m  a  particular  metropolitan  area. 
It  will  have  to  be  shown  that  metropolitan- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  and  program- 
ming provide  an  adequati  basis  for  the  loca- 
tion, financing  and  scl^^aduling  of  public 
facilities  .  .  .  planning  utd  programming 
will  generally  cover  at  le4^  land  use;  trans- 
portation; water,  sewer  ;  and  other  public 
facilities;  housing  and  reljacation;  education, 
bealth  and  other  InstittiMons  and  services. 

Please  note  that  not  lonly  is  education 
specifically  mentioned^  but  such  pro- 
graming must  be  done,  according  to  Sec- 
retary Weaver,  before  supplemental 
grants  can  be  made  for  any  projects. 

Quite  obviously  the  ifewo  titles  of  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  are  each  vehicles  of 
educational  plarming,  so  the  Post  is 
doubly  uninformed  or  doubly  guilty  of 
what  verges  on  personal  smear. 

I  might  add  that  if  the  exigencies  of 
Bronx  campaigning  were  behind  my  con- 
gressional actions,  as  the  Post  implies,  I 
would  not  have  supported  open  hous- 
ing as  I  did.  My  district  very  much  op- 
posed It.  j  [ 

I  am  sorry  that  the  pitponents  of  this 
ooinlbus  bill  have  resorted  to  last-minute 
smear.  I  am  confident  that  this  wUl  be 
the  final  undoing  of  the  bill  as  it  is  proof 
positive  of  the  deception  that  is  being 
attempte^y  its  proponents. 
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THE    WARREN    COMMISSION    AND 
THE  KENNEDY  ASSASSINATION 

Mr.  KDPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  September  28,  1966.  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  report  of  the 
Warren  Commission,  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  1023  to  establish 
a  joint  committee  on  the  investigation 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. My  statement  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  that  date  appears  at 
page  24157. 

The  Warren  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  facts  in  order 
to  provide  domestic  tranquillity  with  re- 
spect to  the  assassination.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  created  more  conflicts 
than  it  resolved. 

Public  confidence  has  been  shaken  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Post  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1966.  and  the  Washington  Post  of 
the  same  date  In  the  results  of  a  Harris 
poU. 

The  poU  follows: 

Habkis  Finds  Growing  Doubt  on 

Assassination 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

The  American  people  have  deep  and 
abiding  doubts  about  the  official  explanation 
of  the  assassination  of  John  P.  Kennedy  put 
forth  In  the  Warren  commission  report. 

A  Just  completed  siurey  of  a  cross  section 
of  the  public  reveals : 

Fewer  people  today  than  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting  are  sure  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
kiUed  the  President. 

A  majority  of  the  public  holds  the  view 
that  the  full  story  of  the  assassination  was 
not  contained  in  the  Warren  report  (which 
was  issued  in  September.  1964.) 

By  a  3  to  2  margin  the  American  people  re- 
ject the  main  thriist  of  the  Warren  report 
that  assassination  was  the  work  of  one  man 
and  tend  to  believe  the  killing  was  part  of  a 
larger  plot.  But  the  public  Is  at  a  loss  to  say 
who  was  behind  the  plot. 

The  largest  lack  of  acceptance  of  the  ex- 
planation by  the  Warren  commission  persists 
among  lower-income,  lesser  educated  Ameri- 
cans. The  more  articulate,  better  Informed 
groups  tend  to  give  credence  to  the  official 
report. 

The  national  cross-section  was  asked: 

"From  what  you  have  read,  do  you  feel  the 
fuU  story  of  the  Kennedy  assassination  was 
reported  in  the  Warren  commission  report, 
or  do  you  think  there  are  still  a  lot  of  un- 
answered questions  about  who  killed  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  how  it  was  done?" 

Worren  Commisaion  report 

Total 
public 
_  (percent) 

PuU  story  in  report 32 

StlU  may  be  unanswered  questions 64 

Not  sure 14 

Only  one  in  three  Americans  Is  convinced 
that  the  Warren  report  contained  the  full 
story.  The  major  reservation  centers  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  assassination  was 
the  work  of  one  man  or  was  part  of  a  broader 
plot. 

Just  after  the  kiUlng,  in  December,  1963, 
and  again  last  month,  the  Harris  Survey 
asked  the  public: 


"Do  you  feel  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was 
the  man  who  shot  President  Kennedy?" 
Was  Oatoald  the  aastuHn? 
[In  percent] 


Tee 

No 

Not  ■ore'' 

Nationwide,  December 
1963 

74 

flO 

S8 
70 
78 

3 

3 

6 
3 
2 

ss 
m 
» 

M 
36 
27 
23 

Nationwide,  Septem- 
ber 1966 

By  education: 

8th  grade  or  less 

High  school 

College 

A  major  reason  why  almost  a  third  of  the 
public  cannot  say  for  sure  that  Oswald  killed 
the  late  President  is  the  belief  on  the  part 
of  nearly  one  In  every  two  Americans  that 
the  Kennedy  assassination  was  part  of  a 
broader  plot. 

People  were  asked: 

"Do  you  feel  that  the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion was  the  work  of  one  man  or  part  of  a 
broader  plot?" 

One  man  or  a  broader  plot? 

[In  percent] 


1  man 

Broader 
plot 

Not  sure 

Nationwide 

34 

13 
35 
46 

4S 

M 

49 
36 

30 

31 

16 
19 

By  education: 

8tb  grade  or  leas 

High  school 

CoUege 

18 


In  order  to  probe  deeper  Into  this  apparent 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  croes- 
sectlon  was  then  asked  who  or  what  people 
they  felt  were  behind  the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion. 

Who  or  tohat  behind  osaassinationT 

Total 

public 

(percent) 

Just  Oswald 83 

Won't  say 2     14 

Communists n 

Ruby  and  Oswald Z"l      6 

Radicals    3 

Oswald  and  the  Russians a 

Lyndon  Johnson 2 

Castro   1 

Not  sure I    29 

The  nature  of  the  answers  reveals  how 
confused  American  public  opinion  Is.  Where 
the  ptu^ult  of  facts  ends  and  gossip  and 
speculation  begins  is  difficult  to  say. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  all  the  facts 
of  the  assassination  are  not  contained  in  the 
Warren  report.  Unofficial  pubUcatlons  ap- 
pear to  be  sowing  additional  doubts.  It  seems 
likely  that  among  many  of  those  who  Uved 
through  the  tragic  and  shocking  events  of 
Nov.  22,  1963.  speculation  will  continue  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

An  excellent  recent  analysis  of  the 
reason  for  the  public  doubt  and  the  need 
for  my  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  1023,  is  found  in  the  October 
7  issue  of  Life  magazine  in  an  article  by 
Loudon  Wainwrlght  entitled  "The  Wej- 
ren  Report  Is  Not  Enough." 

I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
TBI  Warrxn  Report  Is  Not  KNOirGB 
(By  Loudon  Wainwrlght) 

When  the  Report  of  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion on  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was  published  In  the  fall  of  1964,  most 
Americans,  Including  me,  welcomed  its  ap- 
pearance with  gratitude  and  something  very 
much  like  reUef .  We  had  Uved  In  the  shad- 
ow of  a  monstrous  event  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  the  national  grief  was  con^wtmded 
with  all  sorts  of  doubts,  speculations  i^n^ 
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nunon  about  ibe  facta  aurroondlng  the 
vont  crime  of  thla  generation. 

Tbe  Report — ^wltb  Ita  20  accompanying 
volumes  of  exhibits  and  testimony  from  552 
witnesses  seemed  precisely  tbe  instrument 
to  settle  those  doubts  and  refute  the  rumors. 
The  unaasaUable  Integrity  of  the  membership 
of  the  Commission,  the  sheer  size  of  the  Job 
the  members  had  done  and,  most  of  all.  the 
apparent  soundness  of  the  basic  conclusions 
they  reached — these  things  restored  calm  and 
confidence  for  many  people.  That  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald,  acting  alone  on  his  own  mad 
Initiative  from  a  vantage  point  in  a  sixth- 
floor  window  of  the  Texas  School  Book  De- 
pository, bad  fired  all  the  shots  that  killed 
the  President  and  wounded  Governor  Con- 
nally  appeared  entirely  the  best,  most  com- 
pelling, most  logical  solution. 

I  suppose  that  no  matter  how  tidy  and 
persuasive  a  report  the  Commission  had  pro- 
duced there  would  have  been  certain  critics 
of  it  who  would  simply  not  go  along  with  the 
conclusions.  Whatever  their  reasons  for  It — 
whether  their  convictions  were  honest  or 
whether  they  acted  in  venal  adventurism — 
they  would  have  popped  up  In  the  great 
broth  of  the  event,  made  their  points  and 
disappeared  or  not,  depending  on  tbe  clarity 
of  their  presentation  and  the  public  ap- 
petite for  sensation.  Much  of  tbe  talk  about 
a  possible  conspiracy  we  heard  In  the  after- 
math of  the  assassination  had  a  shady  quality 
about  It  that  repelled  me,  and  I  hofted  the 
Beport  would  silence  these  voices. 

But  now — two  years  later — there  are  more 
voices  speaking  in  contradiction  of  the  Re- 
port than  ever  before.  In  a  rash  of  books, 
newspaper  and  magaelne  articles  and  tele- 
vision discussions,  many  are  expressing  seri- 
ous and  detailed  doubts  both  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Commission's  procedures  and 
about  the  conclusions  it  reached.  By  their 
very  nature,  all  of  these  expressions  of  opin- 
ion are  highly  controversial  and  some  are 
carelessly  delivered.  But  some  of  these 
writers  seem  to  me  to  be  sober  and  respon- 
sible, and  at  least  two  of  their  books  have 
■baksn  badly  my  own  oomfoitable  feeling 
that  the  Warren  Report  had  disposed  of  this 
sad  matter. 

One,  Inquest,  by  Edward  Jay  Kpstdn.  be- 
gan as  a  master's  thesis  on  the  Commission 
and  turned  Into  something  quite  different 
when  ItT.  Epstein  discovered  what  he  believed 
were  certain  glaring  contradictions  and  omis- 
sions In  the  evidence.  The  other  book  Is 
called  The  Second  OsuMld  and  its  author  Is 
Richard  H.  Popkln,  a  philosophy  professor 
who,  from  his  own  study  of  documents  and 
evidence  both  in  and  out  of  the  Report,  has 
produced  an  alternative  theory  to  the  Com- 
mission's belief  that  Oswald  acted  alone. 

I  think  It  U  fair  to  say  that  the  basto 
flnrtinga  of  both  these  men  are  constructed 
around  the  conviction  that  It  would  have 
been  virtually  Impossible  for  one  man  to  do 
all  tbe  shooting.  For  example,  the  Commis- 
sion theory  that  a  single  bullet  passed 
through  the  President's  back  and  then 
wounded  Connally  in  the  chest,  wrist  and 
thigh  Is  questioned  hard.  If  they  haven't 
entirely  swung  me  over  to  their  view,  I, 
like  many  others,  am  beginning  to  wish  very 
much  for  further  clarification.  Tbe  argu- 
ment that  these  critics  have  not  produced 
new  evidence  to  prove  their  theses  does  not 
persuade  me  that  they  are  necessarily  wrong, 
and  I  think  the  doubts  they  raise  strongly 
Indicate  the  need  for  more  searching  study. 

It  win  be  said  that  a  reopening  of  the  mat- 
ter will  not  do  the  country  any  good  and  will 
reflect  great  discredit  on  the  Warren  Com- 
mlaalon.  As  for  the  latter.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  most  responsible  of  the 
critics  do  not  attack  either  the  honesty  or 
the  Intent  of  the  Commission.  Rather,  they 
assault  tbe  procedures  and  the  findings,  and 
though  I  would  rather  not  have  it  be  so,  I 
don't  think  there  Is  much  discredit  in  a 
group  of  good  mam  being  wrong. 


As  for  the  possible  harm  to  the  country, 
I  think  we  should  take  the  risks.  There  are 
some  people  who  have  always  felt  that  the 
Report  was  seriously  flawed.  Others  think 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter,  thoroughly 
revealed,  might  disclose  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy, perhaps  involving  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  that  we  might  all  be  better  off 
for  not  knowing  about  It.  The  possibility 
ctf  such  a  sinister  plot  seems  far-fetched  to 
me,  but  If  it  ever  existed,  I  would  distinctly 
prefer  to  know  about  It. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  skeptics 
of  the  Report  will  continue  to  speak  out, 
and  that  more  and  more  people  will  be 
listening.  That  raises  some  Important  ques- 
tions. Should  the  field  of  exploring  and 
investigating  this  enormously  complex  busi- 
ness be  left  now  to  Individuals  acting  on 
their  own  initiative?  More  than  that,  should 
the  questions  they  raise  be  left  for  historians 
of  future  generations?  Can  we  in  the  pres- 
ent bequeath  to  these  historians  a  confused 
and  sharply  challenged  record  and  let  them 
draw  their  own  new — and  q\ilte  possibly 
incorrect — conclusions  from  dry  documenta- 
tion and  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
long  dead?  I  think  the  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  "no,"  and  that  we  should  begin 
right  now  to  make  some  official  response  to 
the  growing  problem.  Congressman  Thso- 
DOSK  Kttpixxman  Of  New  York  has  asked  for 
the  creation  of  a  joint  Senate  and  House 
committee  to  study  the  record  to  see  if  a 
new  and  complete  investigation  is  neces- 
sary. Though  It  is  doubtful  the  Congress 
will  act  on  Kxtttoiman's  resolution  at  this 
session,  I  think  It  is  an  entirely  sensible 
beginning. 

Recently  I  saw  again  the  amateur  movie 
film  which  Is  the  best  record  of  the  moment 
of  the  assassination.  I  had  not  seen  It  since 
the  weeks  immediately  following  President 
Kennedy's  death,  and  that  mounting  sense 
of  horror  came  right  back  as  soon  as  the 
leculing  motorcycles  came  into  view  on  the 
little  screen.  Tbe  old  Incredulity  persisted 
as  the  gleaming  caravan  approached  down 
Elm  Street.  The  open  car  went  behind  the 
road  sign.  It  reappeared,  and  the  President's 
hands  were  at  his  throat.  Governor  Connally 
turned  and  then  fell  backward,  and  then — 
as  the  projector  whirred  In  time  and  space 
so  far  r^noved  from  Dallas  on  Nov.  22, 1963 — 
there  was  the  ghastly  Impact  of  the  killing 
shot  against  the  President's  head.  It  Is  too 
much,  too  much.  Yet  we  must  look  at  It, 
reverse  It  and  run  It  again,  slow  It  and  stop 
it  and  find  out  everything  about  It,  because 
It  happened. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMrNISTRAlTON 
AMD  THE  PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Baylor  1 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reviewed  with  great  interest  recent  re- 
marks by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  news  stories  and  the  reports  of 
columnists  in  the  daily  press  on  the  link 
between  the  awarding  of  lucrative  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  timely  contribu- 
tions to  the  President's  Club  by  the  re- 
cipients of  such  awards. 

My  particular  concern,  Mr.  Speaker, 
relates  to  the  awarding  of  architectural 
engineering  contracts  for  the  planning 
and  design  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  The  entire  field  of  veterans' 
affairs  has  since  World  War  n  been  di- 
vorced from  partisan  politics.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  as  the  executive 
branch  agency  administering  laws  relat- 


ing to  veterans,  has  traditionally  oper- 
ated in  an  impartial  and  nonpartisan 
manner.  All  of  the  mEinlfold  operations 
of  this  vast  agency — the  adjudication  of 
claims;  approval  of  schools;  guarantee 
of  housing  loans;  yes,  even  the  award- 
ing of  contracts,  have  been  conducted 
without  regard  to  partisanship  or  po- 
litlcal  Influence.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
proper.  We  cannot  indulge  in  partisan- 
ship or  political  influence  in  matters  af- 
fecting the  welfare  and  destiny  of  more 
than  23  million  veterans. 

Yet,  despite  this  longstanding  philoso- 
phy which  has  influenced  the  operation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  during 
all  administrations.  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, since  its  creation,  a  more  dom- 
inant factor  appears  to  have  entered  into 
certain  activities  of  the  agency.  Call  it 
what  you  will.  I  will  be  charitable  and 
simply  label  it  political  influence.  We 
now  learn  of  the  seemingly  more  than 
coincidental  happenstance  of  a  Califor- 
nia architectural  firm,  Albert  C.  Martin 
&  Associates  of  Los  Angeles,  obtaining 
the  contract  to  design  the  new  Los  An- 
geles Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 
According  to  an  announcement  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Van 
rtezRLiN]  in  the  San  Diego  Union  on  July 
28,  this  same  firm,  Albert  C.  Martin  & 
Associates,  was  selected  together  with 
two  other  flrms  to  design  the  new  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  Veterans'  Aomlnlstratlon 
hospital.  The  Mtirtin  family  is  listed  as 
having  contributed  $12,000  to  the  Pres- 
ident's Club  on  April  1. 

One  of  the  Martin  brothers  associated 
with  the  architect-engineering  firm  is 
reported  to  have  been  an  extremely 
active  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  Now,  why  would  a  John 
Bircher  contribute  to  the  President's 
dub?  Certainly,  not  because  of  any 
compatibility  between  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  the  Great  Society.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  labeled  as  the  increasing 
cost  of  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  two  flrms  sharing  the  San  Diego 
venture  with  Martin  are  Charles  Luck- 
man  b  Associates  of  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York  and  Matthew  E.  Howard,  Jr. 
&  Associates  of  Houston,  Tex.  How- 
ard Is  reported  as  a  $1,000  contributor 
to  the  President's  Club,  while  the  Luck- 
man  family  is  reported  to  haVe  con- 
tributed $12,500  to  the  President's  Club 
In  1964  and  $5,000  more  this  year. 

An  Atlanta,  Ga.,  architectural  firm, 
Qregson  &  Associates,  shares  with  a  local 
San  Juan  firm  the  architect's  contract 
for  a  new  addition  to  the  recently  con- 
structed Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital in  San  Juan,  P.R.  The  Gregson 
firm  had  previously  been  awarded  a 
contract  to  do  the  architect-engineering 
work  on  the  Ssui  Juan  hospital  prior 
to  its  construction.  Mr.  Wilfred  J- 
Gregson,  president  of  Gregson  &  As- 
sociates, according  to  press  reports, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  contributed 
$10,000  to  the  President's  Club  and 
$2,500  to  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

The  firm  of  Syska  &  Hennessy,  Inc.,  of 
144  East  39th  Street.  New  York  City,  re- 
ceived the  architectural  engineering 
contract    to   modernize    the   Brooklyn, 
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N.Y.,  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Hennessy  of  the  same  address 
is  listed  as  a  $5,000  QOntrtbutor  to  the 
President's  Club. 

The  Parsons- Jurde^i  Corp.,  of  New 
York  City,  shares  with  another  New  York 
firm  the  contract  for  architectural  and 
design  work  on  a  new  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  to  be  constructed  at 
Northport,  on  Long  Island  in  New  York. 
The  Veterans'  Admliilstration  advised 
the  two  firms  to  proceed  with  tiie  work  on 
October  7,  1965.  On  October  15,  1965, 
B4r.  Wilbur  Jurden,  prejsldent  of  Parsons- 
Jurden  Corp.,  contributed  $1,000  to  the 
President's  Club.  On  the  same  date,  Mr. 
Milton  Lewis,  president  of  Ralph  M.  Par- 
sons Co..  a  Los  Angeles  engineering  Arm, 
contributed  $1,000  to  the  President's 
Club.  The  Parsons-JuWen  Corp.,  of  New 
York,  Is  reported  to  be  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Ralph  ^.  Parsons  Co..  of 
Los  Angeles.  i 

These  are  but  a  fev|r:  of  the  amazhig 
coincidences,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  have 
been  disclosed.  The  contributions  of 
these  few  people  disclosed  in  a  cursory 
inspection  of  President's  Club  donors 
total  $47,500.  I  wonder  how  much  more 
would  be  revealed  by  a  more  thorough 
examination.  An  exattalnation  of  the 
procedures  employed  Ui  selecting  the 
architect  reveals  that  political  influence 
could  easily  be  a  prime  jfactor  In  the  con- 
tract award.  First  qf  all,  these  are 
negotiated  contracts  las  distinguished 
from  the  custwnary  iBJethod  of  bidding 
for  Federal  Goverrtment  buslMss. 
Under  this  proceduite,  I  am  told, 
someone  in  the  executive  branch  makes 
the  final  selection  of  the  architectural 
firm  or  flrms  to  design  a  certain  hospital 
from  a  relatively  small  list  of  presum- 
ably qualified  architect*  that  has  been 
assembled  by  a  group  of  technicians  in 
the  Veterans' Administitation.  The  fee  is 
then  established  by  negotiation  between 
the  selected  firm  and  Government  repre- 
sentatives. 

This  procedure  raises  a  number  of 
questions  that  should  ibe  answered  for 
the  enlightenment  of  lifcmbers  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  Nation's  taxpayer. 
For  example,  how  does  an  architect  desir- 
ing to  design  a  particular  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  qualify  for  this  all 
Important  but  relativeily  small  list  of 
architects  from  which  the  final  selection 
Is  made?  What  are  the  criteria  for 
determining  whether  one,  two,  or  three  or 
more  architectural  firms  are  engaged  to 
design  a  single  hospital?  What  are  the 
guidelines  that  permit  fi,  Houston,  Tex., 
Arm  to  be  associated  with  two  Los 
Angeles  flrms  In  designing  a  hospital  in 
San  Diego,  or  an  Atlailta,  Ga.,  flrm  to 
be  associated  with  a  locil  San  Juan  firm 
m  designing  a  hospital  In  Puerto  Rico? 
The  big  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  at 
«st  the  $47,500  questldtt,  is  who  makes 
the  final  selection?  Is  It  made  by  the 
highly  qualified  officials  ita  the  Veterans* 
Administration?  It  used  to  be.  but  now 
the  question  Is— is  th^  final  selection 
^e  by  a  higher  authority  at  the  White 
House  or  by  the  mysterious  managers 
of  the  President's  Club? 

These  questions  must  be  answered,  Mr 
Speaker,  and,  as  an  in^al  step  in  ob 
Wning  the  answers,  I 


A('minlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
furnish  me  a  report  thereon.  If  political 
influence  has  entered  this  area  where 
influence  should  be  limited  to  profes- 
sional competence,  then  the  losers  can 
only  be  the  veteran  and  the  taxpayer. 
Undoubtedly,  Administration  spokesmen 
wUl  follow  the  President's  line  as  voiced 
at  an  August  24  press  conference: 

I  think  that  you  can  expect  to  have 
periodic  political  charges  of  his  kind  untU 
November. 

This  matter  is  far  too  serious,  the  im- 
plications far  too  grave,  to  be  swept  un- 
der the  rug  or  dismissed  so  lightly. 

Whether  now  or  next  month  or  in 
January,  this  is  a  matter  that  requires 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  as  well 
as  all  citizens  interested  in  good  gov- 
ernment. 

In  an  effort  to  shed  more  light  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  In  launching  a  full-scale 
Investigation  of  this  entire  matter. 


Ikave  asked  the 


TWENTY  YEARS  APTER^TIME  FOR 
THE  MARSHALL  PLAN  SPIRIT 
AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  Is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  folk- 
songs we  hear  of  the  homesteader  who 
stamped  the  floor  with  his  leathery  heel 
and  played  his  fiddle  while  the  roof 
leaked  like  a  waterfall.  He  agreed  that 
the  roof  needed  repairs,  but  when  he 
was  seen  the  next  time,  in  fair  weather, 
he  Justified  his  indolence  by  observing 
that  a  cabin  does  not  leak  if  it  does  not 
rain. 

It  is  human  to  put  off  that  whdch  Is 
not  urgent.  This  fundamental  weakness 
of  human  nature  is  what  has  happened 
to  International  economic  cooperation. 
I  rise  to  enter  a  plea  that  for  once  hu- 
manity take  logical,  inevitable  and  salu- 
tary action  for  the  good  even  though  no 
immediate  crisis  seems  to  be  threaten- 
ing. 

I  urge,  in  accordance  with  the  Septem- 
ber 21  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Exchange  and  Payments 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  that  the  beginning  of  that  salu- 
tary action  be  set  on  next  June  5,  for 
that  date  Is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
day,  on  June  5.  1947,  when  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress at  a  Harvard  University  commence- 
ment, made  the  suggestion  that  became 
the  Marshall  plan. 

WHAT  THE   MAXSHALL  PLAN  ACKtKVXD 

Twenty  years  ago  this  c(xnlng  Jime  5. 
Secretary  Marshall  asked  the  Eur(^>ean 
nations  to  get  together  and  in  unison 
estimate  their  needs  for  economic  re- 
covery from  the  aftermath  of  the  most 
dreadful  and  costly  war  the  world  had 
ever  known.  His  suggestion  was  taken. 
The  nations  of  Europe  did  come  t<^ether. 
They  did  agree  on  what  was  needed  most 
urgently  and  what  was  needed  less  so. 
The  United  States,  as  Marshall  had 
predicted.  Joined  In  the  effort.  The  re- 
sult was  the  European  recovery  program, 


a  noble  and  successful  experiment  in  co- 
operative living  sonong  the  nations. 

As  the  results  of  that  program  began 
to  be  known — in  every  form  from  rising 
statistics  to  free  elections,  from  the  popu- 
lar rejection  of  internal  subversion  to 
simple  photographs  of  hungry  children 
being  fed — ^it  seemed  to  most  Americans 
that  something  like  the  old  Quaker 
vision  of  the  peaceable  kingdom  had  in- 
deed been  brought  into  being  on  earth — 
and  had  been  brought  into  being  through 
the  admittedly  unlikely  sigency  of  dip- 
lomats and  bureaucrats,  economists,  and 
technicians. 

In  those  years  of  the  late  1940's  there 
thus  occurred  one  of  those  dawns  In 
man's  history  when  it  was  a  Joy  to  be 
alive  for  the  intelligent  citizen  with 
knowledge  of  man's  past  and  hope  for 
man's  future. 

But  dawn  has  given  way  to  noontime. 
We  drowse,  men  and  nations,  in  the  very 
warmth  created  by  those  noble  efforts  in 
the  dawn.  And  so  the  new  day  in  man's 
relations  with  his  fellow  man  Is  endlessly 
postponed. 

The  Committee  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  of  the  summer  of 
1947  has  grown  Into  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. The  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Japan  all  participate  as  full  members 
with  the  lands  of  Western  Europe.  But 
the  spirit  of  1947.  the  determination  to 
solve  vital  and  pressing  problems,  is  now 
missing. 

SOT   WK  HAVZ   LOST  OUB    WAT 

It  seems  clear  that  the  great  movement 
toward  international  cooperation  begun 
in  1947  has  now  failed  through  sheer 
success.  The  uplifting  sight  of  the  na- 
tions working  together  for  survival  and 
prosperity  did  indeed  bring  survival  and 
prosperity.  But  with  them  have  come 
complacency  and  procrastination  toward 
the  further  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  beneficial  results  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  can  now  spread 
throughout  the  world.  For  if  there  is 
one  tiling  we  should  have  learned  in  the 
20  years  since  the  Marshall  plan  was  be- 
gun. It  is  that  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  no  nation  Is  now  indefinitely  secure  if 
It  gives  no  thought  to  the  condition  of  its 
neighbors  in  the  world. 

The  Marshall  plan  points  the  way  In 
those  days,  at  Marshall's  invitation,  the 
nations  of  Europe  took  the  initiative  and 
made  their  own  cooperative  and  realistic 
estimates  of  need  and  means,  with  the 
United  States  Joining  as  an  essential 
partner  but  not  as  the  initiator  and 
Prime  mover.    So  should  it  be  today. 

Such  an  Initiative  could  well  come 
from  the  other  20  members  of  the  OECD. 
It  could  take  the  form  of  a  proposal  for 
and  preparation  of  a  conference  of  the 
heads  of  government  of  the  OECD  na- 
tions to  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  no  more  fitting  way  for  the 
industrialized  nations  of  the  world  to  ex- 
press their  renewed  pledge  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  great  task 
of  raising  all  the  world  to  the  level  of 
self-subsistence  and  beyond.  There  is 
no  more  fitting  way  to  memorialize  the 
coming  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  one  of  the  landmarks  in  human 
growth  toward  full  humanity,  than  thus 
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to  renew  and  to  pledge  in  public  the  uni- 
versal belief  In  the  principles  there  em- 
bodied. Beyond  that  renewal  of  ttdth 
there  will  follow  a  renewal  of  action. 
And  that  is  what  is  so  sorely  needed  now 
in  the  world. 

The  older  nations  of  the  world,  the 
advanced  countries,  the  industrialized 
states,  have  achieved,  in  the  last  20  years, 
a  material  prosperity  never  seen  before 
in  all  man's  history.  They  had  the 
means  to  achieve  miracles.  They 
achieved  miracles.  But  for  some  years 
now,  the  world  has  been  gripped  by  an 
economic  and  political  sickness,  a  lassi- 
tude. The  international  community  has 
lost  its  common  alms  and  cannot  agree  on 
new  ones.  The  nations  cannot  agree  on 
how  to  deal  with  one  another  or  on  what 
measures  to  take  to  prevent  a  gather- 
ing economic  and  political  storm  from 
hr*>Hklng  upon  all  the  world. 
THx  utMJLS  or  DBirr 

In  the  vital  areas  of  trade,  aid,  inter- 
national payments,  international  money, 
and  domestic  stability,  the  world  drifts, 
becalmed,  awaiting  a  favorable  wind  per- 
haps, or  perhaps  forgetting  what  such  a 
wind  would  be  like. 

1.  TRADX 

The  latest  round  of  trade  negotiations 
moves  ponderously  toward  its  deadline  in 
Jime  1967,  with  very  little  prc'Spect  of 
achieving  what  was  hoped  for  it  when 
President  Kennedy  initiated  11.  5  years 
ago.  Whatever  happens  In  or  to  the 
Kennedy  round,  the  United  States  and 
the  other  countries  Involved  will  need  a 
new  trade  policy  after  next  June  when 
the  round  ends. 

In  East-West  trade,  it  is  much  the 
same.  The  daily  news  makes  it  all  too 
clear  that  the  Industrialized  nations  of 
the  free  world  go  their  own  separate 
ways  at  varying  speeds  in  trade  arrange- 
ments with  the  Communist  woild.  The 
time  is  overdue  to  discuss  the  adtrantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  trading  with 
state-managed  economies,  to  decide 
whether  the  competition  for  markets  in 
the  East  is  to  be  conducted  with  some 
semblance  of  order  or  whether  the  hel- 
ter-skelter free-for-all  now  in  style  is  to 
continue,  with  its  inevitable  political 
consequences. 

Two  years  ago  the  United  Nations,  at 
the  behest  of  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world,  sponsored  a  conference  on 
trade.  The  edm  was  to  find  new  ways  for 
the  industrialized  nations  to  reach  agree- 
ments especially  in  the  areas  of  trade  in 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  so  as  to  as- 
sist the  developing  nations  to  stabilize 
and  to  improve  their  sources  of  income. 
The  conference  was  not  a  failure.  But 
it  showed  clearly  the  wide  areas  of  dis- 
agreement among  the  industrialized  na- 
tions over  how  they  could  assist  the 
emerging  world  without  upsetting  the 
balances  of  their  own.  Such  disagree- 
ments have  not  since  then  been  materi- 
ally lessened. 

Trade  is  the  normal  and  basic  set  of 
rdationshlps  among  nations.  It  Is.  we 
may  say.  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
tradesmen.  Yet  we  sit  Idle,  watching  in- 
ternational trade  fragmentize  and  be- 
oome  chaos.  Action  Is  needed. 
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2.   AID 

Aid.  as  distinct  from  trade,  is  the  late 
20th  century's  transltlcMi  frwn  the  19th 
century's  colonization  policies  In  the  non- 
industrialized  world.  It  is  based  upon 
elemental  concepts  of  Justice  and  equity 
among  men.  It  Is  also  based  on  common- 
sense  and  self-preservation.  The  world 
can  no  longer  afford  to  have  vast  popu- 
lations in  need  of  food,  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing. Hence,  aid  programs  aim  at  bring- 
ing the  emerging  nations  to  some  degree 
of  self-sufficiency. 

But  today  the  will  of  the  industrialized 
nations  to  help  those  less  favorably  sit- 
uated is  eroding  even  though  advances  in 
our  several  economies  have  Increased  our 
capacity  to  give  such  help.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  very  creators  and  long-time 
champions  of  foreign  aid  in  Congress  are 
withdrawing  their  advocacy  of  long-term 
commitments.  Some,  indeed,  are  with- 
drawing support  of  any  commitments  at 
all.  And  it  is  the  same  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  hopes  raised  by  the  early 
successes  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe 
have  not  been  sustained  by  similar  quick 
successes  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Our 
Eiux)pean  partners  in  aid,  themselves  the 
first  and  heaviest  beneficiaries,  some- 
times act  as  though  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  participate  in  such  efforts  beyond 
the  strictly  commercial.  Proposals  to 
increase  the  flow  of  aid  through  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
and  thereby  to  Internationalize  it  have 
not  been  favorably  received.  The  Com- 
mon Market  turns  Inward  to  contemplate 
its  own  prosperity.  Other  industrialized 
nations  follow  that  example  of  exclusive 
self-concern.  Aid  needs  grow  as  will- 
ingness shrinks. 

The  concept  of  international  aid  is  too 
noble  a  one,  the  prospects  it  holds  for 
the  world  too  fair  by  far,  to  let  it  now 
wither  and  die  for  lack  of  Interest. 

Again,  action  is  needed  and  needed 
now. 

S.   nrnCBNATIONAI.  PATlCKim 

In  the  third  field  of  concern,  interna- 
tional payments,  the  view  is  the  same. 
The  easy  and  willing  adjustment  and  the 
facilitation  of  payments  settlement  early 
in  the  postwar  period  has  now  congealed 
Into  rigid  exchange  rates  embellished  by 
recriminations  as  to  who  ought  to  ad- 
Just  to  keep  the  system  in  balance.  In 
the  industrial  nations  prosperity  brings 
Increasing  inflation  while  excessive  de- 
mand pulls  in  imiwrts.  worsening  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Restrictions  are  imposed  to  ease  the 
situation  or  to  postpone  the  day  of  settle- 
ment, but  they  do  so  at  the  cost  of  liberal 
trade  policy  and  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  future.  This  country's  unilateral 
efforts  to  put  our  own  payments  in  order 
without  damage  to  the  world  economy 
have  not  brought  balance.  The  sui^ly  of 
American  dollars  in  foreign  hands  con- 
tinues to  increase,  as  does  the  persistent 
conversion  of  those  dollars  into  gold  by 
at  least  one  foreign  power,  France.  At 
the  present  rate  of  such  conversion,  many 
observers  are  beginning  to  fear  a  run  on 
the  dollar. 

Again,  action  Is  needed. 


4.  INTXtMATTONAL  KOmCrAST  BKTOUC 

In  the  light  of  such  dismal  realities  of 
the  dismal  science,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  heads  of  national  treasuries  and 
central  banks  have  been  talking  interna- 
tional monetary  reform  for  over  5  years. 
And  In  that  same  baleful  light  of  disin- 
terest  and  noncooperation,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  nothing  much  has  come  of 
it.  In  that  area  we  live  on  hope,  cer- 
tainly not  on  accomplished  agreements. 
There  is  an  agreement  only  on  brilliant 
exegesis  of  the  alternatives:  what  will 
happen  if  we  do  this,  what  may  we  ex- 
pect if  we  do  that.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment on  what  should  be  done.  The  cur- 
rent best  hope  is  that  about  a  year  from 
now  every  one  except  Prance  will  be  in 
agreement  on  what  to  do  if  the  world 
ever  runs  into  serious  financial  trouble. 

But  If  economics  teaches  anything,  it 
is  that  real  trouble  does  not  give  long 
warning  of  its  approach,  time  to  set  up 
new  machinery  to  cope  with  it.  If  there 
should  be  trouble,  we  had  better  have 
that  machinery  in  existence  and  actually 
working,  not  merely  agreed  upon  in  prin- 
ciple. That  kind  of  solid,  meaningful 
agreement  is  very  far  from  an  honest 
prospect  now. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  action  is  needed. 

5.   DOMESTIC   PKOSPEWTT 

Many  of  the  problems  noted  have 
seemed  to  be  the  direct  product  of  pros- 
perity. In  the  industrialized  nations 
there  has  been,  in  recent  years,  another 
imwelcome  product  of  prosperity :  stead- 
ily rising  prices.  The  industrialized 
countries,  each  in  its  own  way,  have 
found  the  way  to  rising  productivity,  full 
employment  and  consequent  rising 
standards  of  living.  They  have  also 
found  rising  prices.  So  far  they  have 
been  powerless  to  separate  the  former 
from  the  latter.  Germans  still  shudder 
at  the  inflation  of  the  1920s  and  1940s. 
Britain's  stop-go  cyclical  economic 
policy  is  once  more  in  its  stop  phase. 
The  United  States  views  with  dismay  the 
end  of  5  years  of  stable  prices,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  accelerating  spiral  of 
wages,  profits  and  prices  of  unknown 
duration  and  unknown  ceiling.  None  of 
the  highly  industrialized  nations  has 
solved  the  problem  of  prosperity  without 
inflation.  If  we  do  not  solve  it  soon,  the 
end  of  that  road  is  all  too  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  last  two  centuries. 

Here,  urgently,  action  is  needed. 

POLITICAL  DISINTSGSATION 

The  world  sickness  evident  in  these 
flve  areas  of  potential  agreement  and 
cooperation  is  not  only  economic.  If  it 
were,  that  would  be  bad  enough.  But  it 
la  also  political.  Disintegration  has 
moved  across  the  full  scope  of  diplomatic 
and  military  Issues.  The  various  coun- 
tries, in  all  fields,  are  Increashigly  pre- 
occupied with  short-term  policies  for 
their  own  nationalistic  advantage  rather 
than  with  long-term  ones  for  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

"We  all  continue  to  talk  of  international 
cooperation,  but  actual  examples  of  that 
cooperation  grow  ever  more  scarce.  In 
military  negotiations,  over  NATO  for  in- 
stance, or  in  International  monetary  re- 
form, discussions  are  at  a  low  level  if  they 
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exist  at  all:  Technici  agendas  for  offi- 
cials in  trade,  aid  iind  finance,  often 
brief  and  bilateral.  The  smaller  coun- 
tries are  in  no  position  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. The  larger  countries  adhere  ever 
more  narrowly  to  nationalistic  i>arochlal- 
ism.  State  visits  take  place  and  are  con- 
cluded with  statements  of  little  sub- 
stance. The  powers  are  divided  over  gold 
only  a  little  less  than  over  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  Vietnam.  In  every  field, 
the  nations  are  slipping  back  into  the 
selfish  nationalism  that  brought  us  all  so 
much  grief  in  the  paat  The  world  Is  on 
a  dangerous  shde. 

A  CONrERENCE  TO  RIWIVE  THE  IDEA  OP 
COOPEKASnON' 

There  is  a  saying  J  that  if  something 
bad  can  happen,  it  will  happen.  Nowhere 
Is  this  truer  than  in  International  eco- 
nomics. The  action  (jhat  is  called  for  Is 
called  for  now,  before  present  indiffer- 
ence leads  to  crisis  in  our  affairs. 

We  have  in  the  near  future  the  proper 
occasion.  June  5,  1967,  is  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  Secretary  ^f  State  Marshall's 
Harvard  speech.  Thej Marshall  plan  had 
two  equally  vital  paijtB:  First,  interna- 
tional cooperation  in;  the  plaiining  and 
execution  of  programs  directed  at  a  com- 
mon problem,  while  getting  aside  prob- 
lems on  which  there  was  disagreement; 
and  second,  the  U.S.  >iledge  of  the  good 
will,  cooperation,  the  goods  and  the  capi- 
tal to  make  the  plan  work. 

Today's  problems  are  different.  Suc- 
cess will  not  be  assured  by  the  United 
States  slnglehandedly  putting  up  the 
capital  and  other  resources  the  world 
needs.  Success  will  cbme  from  Joint  co- 
operation and  Joint  Contributions  from 
all  the  industrialized  countries.  The 
first  such  joint  contribution  should  be 
the  convening  of  a  conference  of  heads 
of  state  to  design  and  launch  a  new  plan 
of  international  cooperation.  "The  new 
plan  should  be  compa^rable  in  scope  and 
appeal  to  the  original  Marshall  plan.  It 
should  become  operational  on  that  plan's 
anniversary,  Jime  5, 1M7. 

Such  a  conference]  e^ould  have  two 
broad  objectives:  to  develop  mechanisms 
of  cooperation  where  necessary  to 
achieve  full  employment,  rapid  growth 
and  stable  prices  In  tiich  of  our  coim- 
trles;  and  to  develop  techniques  for  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  trade,  aid  and 
monetary  reform  that  will  make  It  possi- 
ble for  the  developing  nations  to  feed 
their  teeming  millions  and  nuture  theli 
economies  until  they  become  true  trad- 
ing partners  of  equal  itatus. 

AGENDA  POR  THE  I CONTXKENCE 

The  plan  to  come  outiof  the  conference 
and  scheduled  for  acttfratlon  next  June 
5,  should,  as  a  minlmupi,  make  provision 
for  the  following: 

First.  A  trade  policiy  to  succeed  the 
present  round  of  negotiations  under 
GATT; 

Second.  An  aid  poller  that  would  see 
a  real  transfer  of  goods  and  services  from 
advanced  to  developing  countries  on  a 
developing  coimtries  ion  a  scale  more 
nearly  related  to  the  uingent  needs  of  the 
latter;  ' 

Third.  A  program  of  International 
monetary  reform,  through  the  IPM,  that 
would  reconcile  the  interests  of  reserve- 
currency  countries  with  those  of  other 


countries  holdinj  those  currencies  as  re- 
serves; and 

Fourth.  Machinery  for  achieving  full 
employment  and  price  staWlity  through- 
out the  cooperating  conununlty  of  na- 
tions. 

We  cannot  imagine,  in  making  this  ap- 
peal, that  there  are  no  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  such  a  proposal.  But  the 
penalties  for  inaction  are  much  more 
severe  than  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. We  must  breakout  from  the  nar- 
row defiles  of  technical  discussion  Into 
the  broader  plains  of  renewed  interna- 
tional cooperation.  For  if  we  do  not,  the 
pressures  of  economics  and  politics 
generated  by  selfish  nationalism  will 
soon  force  us  to  the  same  decisions  imder 
much  less  favorable  circumstances. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  CONFERENCE 

Such  a  heads-of -state  conference  can 
serve  several  immediate  purposes.  It 
can  bring  together  under  one  roof  the 
technicians  and  experts  in  various  fields 
who  have  too  long  been  working  in 
separate  compartments,  forcing  them  to 
recapture  the  global  view  of  their 
specialties  and  to  see  again  the  msrriad 
interconnections  between  them.  The 
conference  would  move  problems  that 
are  too  important  to  be  settled  on  a  bi- 
lateral or  even  regional  basis  to  an  ap- 
propriate multilateral  forum.  Even 
more  Important,  the  conference  would 
create  the  political  impetus  needed  to 
mobilize  efforts  to  solve  these  problems. 

And  there  are  more  general  pvuposes. 
The  conference,  by  bringing  together  the 
heads  of  state  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries, would  dramatically  demonstrate 
the  renewed  commitment  of  those  coim- 
tries to  the  cause  of  cooperative  build- 
ing of  a  harmonious  and  generous  in- 
ternational economy.  Many  of  the 
smaller  OECD  countries  feel  in  other 
fonuns  that  their  talents  go  urmoticed 
and  their  voices  unheard.  Here  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  advance 
their  ideas  from  a  front  seat  of  a  meet- 
ing of  major  international  significance. 

CHANGING    OXTH    PRIORITIES 

For  the  United  States,  this  confer- 
ence would  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  the  all- 
absorbing  preoccupation  it  may  seem, 
that  we  remain  deeply  dedicated  to  the 
building  of  peace  and  prosperity.  We 
must  candidly  recognize  that  our  con- 
cern In  southeast  Asia,  and  our  effort  to 
preserve  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization suid  other  military  alliances,  is 
misimderstood  abroad  and  even  at  home. 
Our  participation  In  a  conference  at  the 
highest  level  of  governments  would  re- 
dress what  sometimes  seems  to  others 
an  imbalance  in  our  foreign  policy  prior- 
ities. It  would  refresh  and  renew  the 
spirits  of  citizens  and  officials  at  home. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  may  wish  to  participate.  It  is 
likely  that  some  of  the  less  developed 
countries  may  wish  a  voice.  But  the 
main  thrust  has  to  come  from  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  of  Europe  plus 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Japan: 
the  OECD  coimtries. 

The  United  States  should  be  prepared 
to  respond  affirmatively  to  a  proposal  for 


such  a  conference.  And  other  nations 
should  be  encouraged  to  move  now  for 
that  productive  conference  and  the  frank 
exchange  of  ideas. 

The  material  progress  of  the  last  20 
years  has  come  out  of  nothing  else  but 
the  international  cooperation  generated 
by  the  Marshall  plan.  We  must  get  back 
to  that  spirit  of  good  will  and  coopera- 
tive endeavor.  The  nations  of  the  world, 
in  concert,  can  buUd  a  new  dty  of  man 
of  unparalleled  prosperity  and  lasting 
peace. 


CESAR  BALSA  RECEIVES  DISTIN- 
GUISHED ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kupfbrman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  September  16,  1966,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  Fourth  Annual  Salute 
to  Mexico  Luncheon  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  in  recognition  of 
Mexico  Week  in  New  York  City. 

The  Advertising  Club  Is  an  outstand- 
ing organization  In  my  district  and  its 
president,  Walter  B.  Bruce,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  American  Can  Co.,  pre- 
sided at  the  luncheon. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  Cesar  Balsa, 
self-made  outstanding  Mexican  business- 
man, hotel  owner,  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  known  as  the  "host  to  the 
most  in  Mexico."  He  received  the  Ad- 
vertising Club's  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

The  overflow  audience  heard  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Francisco  Cuevas 
Cancino,  Ambassador  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
day  was  J.  L.  Blackledge,  of  the  Elec- 
trical Le£igue  of  New  York. 

The  flne  acceptance  speech  by  Cesar 
Balsa  deserves  wider  circulation,  and  so 
I  include  it  here  for  my  colleagues. 

Text  of  Speech  bt  Cesar  Balsa  at  Advbstib- 
ING  Club  op  New  York  Luncheon,  Sxpmc- 
BEK  16, 1966 

Mr.  Bruce,  Ambassador  Cuevas  Cancino, 
Consul  General  Pesquelra.  Sr.  Guajardo, 
Congressman  Kupperman,  Sr.  Lippman,  and 
honored  guests,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  here 
this  afternoon  and  to  be  the  recipient  of  this 
wonderful  award.  I  feel  quite  humbled  by 
the  fact  that  such  lllustrto\i8  personalities  as 
President  Eisenhower,  President  Hoover, 
Carlos  P.  Bomulo,  Bishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen. 
General  Alfred  M.  Grunther,  and  Admiral 
Richard  C.  Byrd  have  received  this  award  In 
the  past.  **>. 

My  coxintry,  Mexico,  has  a  position  that  Is 
unique  in  the  eyes  of  North  Americans. 
Probably  a  little  of  it  is  the  result  of  the 
early  days  of  the  movies  when  the  typical 
Mexican  was  chartu;terlzed  as  a  sleepy-headed 
gentleman  dozing  under  a  sombrero  and  lean- 
ing up  a^lnst  a  very  uncomfortable  cactus. 
Today,  Mexicans  In  every  walk  of  life,  includ- 
ing cardiology,  retina  research,  architecture, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  world  affairs,  are  weftflng 
Hombergs,  are  wide  awake,  and  are  man 
often  seen  rubbing  shoulders  with  wotid 
figures  than  the  traditional  cactus. 
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Our  economy  today,  by  all  Ixidloee,  Is  one 
of  the  healthiest  in  the  world;  and  the 
•otindnees  of  the  peeo  has  now  been  attested 
to  by  Its  acceptance  as  bard  currency  In 
world  markets. 

Much  ^has  been  made  In  the  papers  and 
pceea  of  my  rUe  from  a  busboy  to  the  director 
of  a  rather  large  hotel  and  restaurant  or- 
ganization. We  have  all  heard  the  jokes 
about  It,  and  some  of  us  are  even  very  much 
aware  of  the  efforts  Involved  In  It.  In  all 
humility,  I  8un  not  certain  how  much  of  the 
credit  is  fully  mine  and  how  mudi  of  It  is 
chance.  The  chance  of  knowing  people  of 
love  and  good  faith  who  put  their  trust  In 
me,  and  also  the  chance  of  geography.  One 
of  the  former  ^eakers  on  the  platfcHm  men- 
tioned that  my  wife  and  I  canM  to  ISexlco  on 
our  honeymoon  and  decided  to  stay.  The 
country  enthralled  us,  channed  us,  and  ac- 
tually, to  us,  was  a  vision  as  the  land  of 
opportunity. 

For  years  we  have  all  heard  the  phrase, 
"the  land  of  opportunity,"  but  somehow  or 
another  never  fully  associated  It  with  the 
United  States  of  Mexico.  The  eagerness  of 
the  people  In  Mexico  to  learn,  to  advance 
themselves,  to  develop  to  their  full  capabili- 
ties, and  to  progress  ever  forward  surely  must 
be  a  vital  chapter  of  the  "Cesar  Balsa  story." 
For  without  this  basic  desire,  drive,  and  In- 
terest on  the  parts  of  my  co-workers  and 
business  associates  "Cesar  Balsa"  might  still 
be  an  ex-busboy  who  came  to  Mexico  on  his 
honeymoon,  turned  around  and  went  home. 

This  beautiful  plaque  talks  about  "extraor- 
dinary achievements  In  building  Interna- 
tional good  will  and  understanding."  I  as- 
sure you.  there  Is  nothing  exbrMtrdtnary 
about  this  achievement  because  Interna- 
tional good  will  and  understanding  is  as 
basic  to  the  Mexican  way  of  life  as  Is  deep 
respect  for  traditions  and  parentti.  "Inter- 
national good  will  and  understanding"  Is  a 
commodity  that  the  Mexican  offers  to  all 
men.  Our  hotels  and  other  enterprises 
merely  afford  the  tourist  a  meeting  place  to 
be  exposed  to  these  factors.  It  Is  reflected 
In  the  smile  of  the  desk  clerk,  in  the  way 
some  of  our  jroung  elevator  operators  call 
off  the  floor  n\uibers  In  Spanish  and  English. 
It  is  reflected  by  the  patience  of  tte  cashiers 
who  explain  the  conversion  of  dollars  Into 
pesos,  and  even  In  the  pleasant  manner,  if 
I  may  say,  of  the  biisboys  In  our  restaurants. 

But  International  good  will  and  undo-- 
Btandlng  Is  not  only  reflected  in  Mexico 
through  "Balsa."  It  Is  reflected  throughout 
the  country,  wherever  you  go.  It  Is  the  type 
of  thinking,  a  manner  of  living,  which  you 
cannot  legislate,  dictate,  or  educate.  It  must 
be  Inborn  and  I  assure  you.  In  Mexico,  It  Is. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  of  your 
time  this  afternoon,  as  I  am  certain  you  eSl 
have  fairly  tight  schedules  here  in  New  York, 
but  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  a  little  bit 
further  about  some  of  our  philosophy  and 
direction. 

Our  organization,  reflecting  Mexico's  pol- 
icy, is  extremely  desirous  of  having  foreign 
visitors  see  and  enjoy  more  of  our  country. 
We  want  our  guests  to  see  more  than  Just 
Mexico  City  and  Acapulco.  Obviously,  these 
two  points  are  a  must  on  everyone's  flrst  trip 
to  Mexico.  In  Mexico  City,  you  are  always 
In  direct  contact  with  the  pre-Columbian, 
colonial,  and  modem  aspects  of  Mexico. 
Acapulco  was  catering  to  the  Jet  set  long 
before  the  Jets  were  even  flying.  But  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  Just  starting  to  bloom. 
We  are  therefore  developing  Balsa  enterprises 
In  many  other  points  throughout  the  coim- 
try — motor  Inns,  hotels,  restaurants,  etc. — 
in  anticipation  of  the  great  wave  of  toxulam 
which  all  indications  show  our  country  will 
receive  within  the  next  decade. 

Today  I.  Cesar  Balsa,  am  being  honored 
for  extraordinary  achievements  In  building 
International  good  will  and  understanding; 
but  In  synthesis.  It  la  Mexico  which  is  being 
so  honored.     And  if  I  may  take  license,  I 


would  like  to  say  "Oraclas  Amlgos"  for  my- 
self personally  and  for  my  wonderful  coimtry. 


POOD-PC»-PEACE  AND  THE  FARM- 
ER-TO-PARMER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Rbcoro  and  Include  extraneous 
matter^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  I  at- 
tended the  Food  and  Agricultural  Orga- 
nization's 20th  anniversary  conference 
In  Rome,  Italy.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  a  congressional  adviser  repre- 
senting the  House,  and  while  In  Rome  I 
learned  of  the  need  and  began  exploring 
the  feasibility  of  expanding  U.S.  techni- 
cal assistance  in  the  area  of  agricultural 
production  and  distribution. 

When  I  returned,  I  visited  with  many 
people,  In  and  out  of  Government,  about 
the  possibility  of  Increasing  our  agricul- 
tural technical  assistance  programs, 
either  by  amending  the  food-for-peace 
program  which  was  coming  up  for  ex- 
tension or  by  separate  legislation.  I 
contacted  each  State  extension  director 
and  the  president  of  every  land-grant 
college,  asking  for  their  ccxnments  and 
suggestions  on  meeting  the  growing 
world  food  problem.  As  a  result  of  these 
contacts  and  the  advice  from  my  col- 
leagues, on  March  17,  1966, 1  introduced 
HH.  13753.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Bread 
and  Butter  Corps.  Hearings  on  the 
food-for-peace  program  were  already  in 
progress  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  the  testimony  of  10  expert  witnesses 
who  led  off  the  hearings,  emphasized 
even  more  the  need  for  Increasing  tech- 
nical assistance.  After  having  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  testimony  «md  further  dis- 
cussions with  my  colleagues  and  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Harold 
CooLEY,  I  decided  to  offer  an  amendment, 
a  shortened  version  of  the  bill  I  Intro- 
duced, to  the  food-for-peace  program. 
After  lengthy  discussion,  my  amend- 
ment, with  some  modifications,  was 
adopted  and  Included  as  sections  406  and 
104(1)  of  HJl.  14929. 

Since  then,  the  farmer-to-farmer  pro- 
gram, or  Bread  and  Butter  Corps  has 
been  accepted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
and  Is  about  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land.  It  is.  In  my  opinion.  Important  not 
only  to  Kansas  farmers  but  to  all  Kan- 
sans.  all  Americans,  and  free  people 
around  the  world. 

puaposa  OF  trx  pbogkam 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  farmer-to- 
farmer  amendment  is  to  strengthen  the 
agricultural  economies  of  friendly  coun- 
tries in  order  to  meet  rising  world  food 
needs.  It  could  if  properly  adminis- 
tered, become  the  most  effective  vehicle 
to  transfer  American  know-how  and 
show-how  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

JTTUSOICnON 

This  technical  assistance  program 
would  be  established  within  the  USDA 


and  would  operate  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
would  be  directed  to  carry  out  two  types 
of  coordination: 

First.  Coordination  within  the  USDA 
with  the  Federal  Extension  Service, 
Foreign  Agrlcultiutil  Service,  the  Fed- 
eral-State Cooperative  Research  Serv- 
ice, and  other  departmental  agencies. 

Second.  Coordination  with  the  Peace 
Corps,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, State  Department,  the  Pood  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  and  other 
n.S.  Government  agencies  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

Persons  who  are  trained  and  serving 
in  the  program  could  be  assigned  or  re- 
assigned for  duty  with  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  such  as  the  Peace 
Corps  or  AID  missions. 

Nothing  In  my  amendment  is  Intended 
to  Infringe  upon  the  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  con- 
duct U.S.  foreign  policy. 

LAND-QRANT  AND  OTHKB  COLLXOKS 

My  farmer-to-farmer  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into  contracts 
or  other  cooperative  arrangements  with 
the  land-grant  colleges — or  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning — to  carry  out 
various  activities  Including: 

The  recruitment,  training,  and  edu- 
cation of  persons  volimteerliig  for  serv- 
ice In  the  program.  It  is  contemplated 
that  currlculums  would  emphasize  the 
language,  local  laws  and  customs,  prac- 
tices, economic  smd  social  conditions,  and 
other  subjects  directly  related  to  condi- 
tions in  the  nation  where  the  volunteers 
will  be  working. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  in- 
stitutes both  In  the  United  States  and 
overseas  to  provide  continuing  practical 
training  for  corps  members  and  foreign 
nationals. 

COST 

To  t^e  maximum  extent  possible,  local 
currencies  generated  by  the  sale  of  U.S.- 
farm  commodities  would  be  used  to  fi- 
nance this  program.  In  addition,  the 
sum  of  $33  million  would  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  to  cany  out 
the  program. 

SKNAn    AND    HOXTBK    AOBIX 

The  farmer-to-farmer  program,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Is  identical  to  sec- 
tion 406  In  the  House  bill.  It  Is  my  in- 
tent that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
administer  this  section  in  such  a  way  as 
to  use  fully  the  combined  experience  and 
competencies  of  the  land-grant  univer- 
sities and  the  USDA  In  extending  prac- 
tical and  scientific  loiowledge  to  prac- 
tical application  in  food  production  and 
marketing.  It  is  intended  that  through 
cooperative  agreements  or  contracts  with 
the  USDA,  the  cooperative  extension 
services  of  the  land-grant  universities 
would  have  responsibility  for  recruiting 
and  training  farmers  or  others  with 
practical  agricultural  knowledge  and 
supervising  their  performance  in  the 
recipient  country,  including  providing 
necessary  professional  supervision  and 
guidance  and  technical  and  scientific 
suport  for  their  work,  under  supervision 
of  the  USDA  and  In  close  cooperation 
with   extension-type   programs  of  the 


host  country.   AID. 
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Peace  Corps,   and 


others  with  related  iirograms. 

I  believe  these  res:  »nslblllties  can  be 
administered  most  Effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently by  agencies  tidmlnisterlng  com- 
parable cooperative  programs  serving 
American  agriculture.  It  is  my  hope 
that  responsibility  for  farmer-to-farmer 
programs  be  the  responsibility  of  those 
USDA  and  land-grant  university  officials 
responsible  for  comparable  extension 
programs  serving  An^erlcan  agriculture. 

LAND-GBANT  COIXKGES  A^  FXDKBAL  ZXTXNSION 
SXaVICK  SOLS  IK  THl  TAPM«»--iv\-»A»mj-g» 
PSOOBAM 

There  are  a  numper  of  reasons  for 
emphasizing  coordlnWion  of  this  pro- 
gram by  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
in  cooperation  with  |and-grant  colleges 
throughout  America,  t  The  following  con- 
siderations are.  In  vh^  opinion.  Impor- 

TL. 


tely  to  volunteer 


tant: 

Farmers  are  more .  „ 

to  work  for  their  loci!  extension  service 
than  a  Federal  agency. 

Farmers  with  faltji  In  their  coimty 
agent  will  have  greater  confidence  In 
the  program  If  they  know  their  county 
agent  or  a  man  like  1^  will  be  there  to 
help  them. 

State  extension  servkces  have  personnel 
with  know-how  In  agriculture  and  In 
encouraging  applicatjon  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  ' 

State  extension  se^ces  have  people 
with  know-how  in  practical  techniques  of 
field  testing  and  adapting  scientific  re- 
search results  to  practical  application. 

Relation  of  extenaion  workers  from 
domestic  to  foreign  assignment  and  back 
will  assure  well-qualijQed  pe<vle  abroad 
and  strengthen  work  with  UJS.  farmers 
as  their  workers  gain  ihsights  and  under- 
standing of  world  problems. 

FES  has  established  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  State  extension  directors 
and  university  presidents,  with  mutual 
understanding  and  reQ)ect. 

The  FES  has  established  systems  for 
providing  technical  support  to  State  ex- 
tension services  froii  agencies  of  the 
USDA. 

FES  works  successfully  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges  In  deveioplng  their  under- 
standing and  accept^ce  of  delegated 
USDA  responsibilities^ 

The  FES  has  perscmnel  expert  in  the 
techniques  and  methods  of  working  with 
fanners  on  practical  amplication  of  new 
methods.  ; 

Yes;  the  Departmdiit  of  Agriculture 
will  now  have  an  expanded  responsibility 
to  expand  accelerated  agriciHtural  tech- 
nical assistance  in  friendly  developing 
nations  throughout  the  world.  This  self- 
help  emphasis  wlU,  I  predict,  be  of  great 
significance  and  Impact  in  the  desperate 
race  between  food  and  population  growth 
that  mankind  Is  now  engaged  in. 


PONT  BE  FOOLED— BUREAUCRATS 
DO  INTEND  TO  BUS  YOUR  CHILDREN 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Jfew  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlitious  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
BROOK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recohd  ^d  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1961  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"A  Federal  Education  Agency  for  the  Fu- 
ture," which  caused  much  speculation 
and  controversy  among  all  of  us  who  are 
Interested  In  the  general  field  of  educa- 
tion. As  there  was  some  difficulty  In  ob- 
taining copies  of  this  publication,  I  In- 
serted the  text  of  this  pamphlet  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  wider  distri- 
bution and  to  fill  the  need  for  more 
copies  of  the  Department's  thoughts  on 
tills  subject.  Over  200,000  copies  were 
distributed. 

The  Federal  Agency  of  the  Future  was 
a  blueprint  for  the  federalization  of  our 
schools.  It  pointed  out  the  ways  and 
means  for  forelng  down  the  throats  of 
our  State  and  local  school  officials  what 
Washington  officialdom  considered  to  be 
right  educational  goals.  To  review  the 
1961  work  and  look  at  the  next  step  that 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Is  embarking 
upon  makes  one  wonder  what  preroga- 
tives the  local  school  officials  will  have 
when  the  professional  Washington  edu- 
cation bureaucrats  get  through. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week, 
September  29  and  30,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  held  hearings  on  House  Reso- 
lution 826  which  calls  for  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
statement  of  policies  for  school  desegre- 
gation plans  imder  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

During  the  hearings,  references  were 
made  to  statements  by  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  from  various  speeches  he 
had  delivered  earlier  this  year.  I  am  sure 
every  fair-minded  citizen  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Howe  that  "the  first  priority  Is  to 
make  sure  that  the  schools  which  serve 
our  neediest  citizens  are  at  the  very  least 
equal  to  the  schools  that  serve  our  most 
fortunate."  How  we  should  achieve  this 
meritorious  goal  Is  already  a  matter  of 
controversy.  In  one  speech  Mr.  Howe 
recommends : 

Building  programs  for  the  future  should 
be  planned  so  ♦iat  new  schools  break  up 
rather  than  continue  segregation.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  will  provide  Federal 
planning  funds  for  such  efforts  right  now, 
and  If  I  have  my  way  about  It,  we  will  pro- 
vide construction  funds  before  long.  More- 
over, with  the  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
there  Is  a  new  Federal  tool  to  help  educa- 
tion in  the  attack  on  de  facto  segregation. 
Planning  for  new  land  use  and  for  housing 
patterns  in  the  city  must  go  hand  In  band 
with  planning  for  education. 

In  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Howe  men- 
tions the  issue  of  busing : 

Busing  of  pupils  to  create  racial  balance  Is 
highly  controversial  but  m\ist  be  conceded 
to  be  helpful  In  some  situations. 

This  Is  quite  Interesting,  Mr.  ^leaker, 
for  up  to  now  there  has  been  either  stony 
silence  or  an  angry  denial  whenever  It 
was  suggested  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Dureaucrats  were  considering  trans- 


porting students  to  achieve  what  they 
call  Integration.  Now  comes  the 
admission. 

WHAT  IS  SECRKGATION? 

The  hooker  comes  In  on  the  definition 
of  segregation.  Most  Americans  think 
in  terms  of  the  southern  school  system 
before  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Schoolchildren  were  legally  segregated 
Into  white  and  colored  schools.  This  Is 
not  what  the  bureaucrats  mean,  how- 
ever. I  have  watched  this  matter  closely 
for  the  past  6  years.  In  fact,  I  was  using 
the  words  "de  facto  segregation"  be- 
fore they  became  popularly  known.  By 
de  facto  segregation — what  Commis- 
sioner Howe  and  the  education  bureau- 
crats are  talking  about  when  they  talk  of 
combatting  segregation — Is  something 
entirely  different.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
we  have  no  legal  segregation  of  our 
schools.  In  some  areas,  however,  one 
community  might  be  heavily  Negro  while 
anotiier  nearby  might  be  heavily  white. 
This  to  them  Is  de  facto  segregation. 
Tl^  Mareh  2,  1964,  editorial  from  the 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal  points  out 
exactly  what  Is  meant  by  de  facto  segre- 
gation or  de  facto  integration: 

[From  the  Colimibus  Citizen- Journal.  Mar. 

2,    1964] 
"De  Facto"  School  Integkation  Is  Wbono 

The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE) 
says  it  will  ask  the  Columbus  School  Board 
for  meetings  to  discuss  "de  facto"  school  seg- 
regation. 

De  facto  ('to  fact")  segregation  Is  the  term 
applied  by  CORE  to  schools  where  most  of 
the  enrolled  pupils  are  colored,  or  white,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

By  long  custom  and  also  law,  public  schools 
are  organized  by  districts.  ChUdren  attend 
the  school  nearest  their  homes.  CORE,  in  Its 
crusades  In  other  cities,  has  contended  that 
this  leads  to  heavy  enrollment  of  colored 
children  In  districts  where  the  population  Is 
predominantly  colored,  and,  by  the  same 
token,  to  predominantly  white  school  en- 
rollment In  white  communities.  Of  course 
it  does. 

The  school  fight  in  the  South  Is  over  any 
integration  of  colored  children  Into  white 
schools.  The  south  resists  integration.  But 
In  Columbus  and  other  northern  cities  the 
schools  have  been  Integrated  for  years. 
Negro  children  freely  attend  pubUc  schools  In 
the  districts  where  they  live. 

So,  in  the  North  CORE  Is  mniring  an  Issue 
of  "de  facto"  segregation.  The  remedy 
usually  proposed  is  to  transport  Negro  chil- 
dren by  bus  out  of  the  districts  where  they 
live  to  schools  In  other  districts  which  have 
few  or  no  Negro  pupils.  And  white  children 
from  those  districts  would  be  taken  by  bus 
to  schools  that  have  been  mostly  Negro. 

This  maneuver  Is,  "de  facto,"  an  attempt  to 
move  the  battle  of  housing  Integration  Into 
the  schoolhouse.  It  would  make  pawns  of 
school  children.  It  would  make  a  travesty 
of  the  essential  pxirpose  of  education. 

Dr.  Watson  Walker,  president  of  the  Co- 
limibus School  Board  and  a  Negro,  and  Supt. 
Harold  H.  Elbllng  are  both  opposed  to  Jump- 
ing children  from  their  own  districts  to 
others.  The  operation  would  be  costly  and 
Inconvenient  for  all  concerned.  It  would 
tend  to  Increase  racial  tension  rather  than 
diminish  it.  It  would  not  solve  the  housing 
integration  problem  at  which  It  is  aimed. 

We  believe  the  great  majority  of  citizens 
and  parents  of  both  races  wUl  agree  with 
Dr.  Walker  and  Superintendent  Elbllng  that 
the  schools  should  be  restricted  to  educa- 
tion of  children  and  not  used  as  levers  In 
the  housing  Integration  fight. 
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Some  IntegratloDlBta  argue  that  It  would 
"enrich"  the  experience  ot  the  children  to 
be  traded  among  schools.  The  same  argu- 
ment can  be  tieed  In  the  economic  and 
cultural  fields  as  well  as  that  of  race.  Some 
schools,  due  to  location,  are  attended  pre- 
dominantly by  "culturally  deprived"  chil- 
dren of  "Appalachian"  famlllea  recently  Im- 
migrated from  the  depressed  mountain  areas 
of  the  South.  It  can  be  argued  that  these 
children  would  benefit  by  being  sent  to 
other  dlatrlcta  and  exchanged  for  children 
from  more  cultural  and  economically  advan- 
taged families. 

People  claastfy  themselves  in  many  ways 
and  for  many  reasons,  In  the  places  where 
they  live  and  in  the  associates  they  choose. 
Race  is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  only  one. 
Economic  and  cultural  factors  are  even  more 
Important  to  them. 

Columbus'  population  has  been  shifting 
steadily  since  it  was  a  village.  As  the  city 
grew,  many  families  moved  from  their  old 
homes  into  newer  ones  farther  out.  This 
has  gone  on  for  years  and  is  still  going  on. 

The  battle  for  civil  rights  and  better  op- 
portunity for  the  Negro  is  a  complex.  In- 
volved and  touchy  problem.  It  dllTers  in 
degree  in  North  and  South  and  from  com- 
munity to  commiinlty.  We  believe  most 
white  people  want  to  see  the  Negro  get  a 
better  deal  and  want  peace  between  the 
races. 

But  In  our  opinion,  a  "de  facto"  or  quota 
campaign  using  school  children  as  troops  la 
not  only  imfalr  to  the  children  but  will  set 
back  the  real  cause  of  civil  rights  instead  of 
helping  it.  It  is  fighting  the  batUe  on  the 
wrong  field  and  with  the  wrong  people. 

AOICIT   FUZUI    TBINKINO 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Green  sub- 
committee which  was  Investigating  the 
VS.  OfiQce  of  Education,  I  had  occasion 
to  ask  Secretary  Gardner  and  Mr.  Howe 
some  questions  on  de  facto  segregation: 
Note  this  bureaucratic  style  answer  to 
my  question: 

Mr.  Howx.  In  terms  of  de  facto  situations, 
we  are  really  trying  to  find  our  way  into  what 
constitutes  discrimination  in  such  a  kind  of 
segregation.  We  havent  fully  found  our  way 
Into  this  yet,  but  it  U  clear  that  it  is  possible 
for  public  bodies  to  take  positions  about  the 
assignment  of  pupils  or  about  the  assignment 
of  teachers  that  would  be  discriminatory. 
So  that  as  we  look  mto,  particularly  dtlea, 
from  which  we  receive  complaints  regarding 
the  practices  of  school  boards,  we  are  looking 
for  the  kind  of  discrimination  that  w« 
aasimie  the  Congress  Intended  to  Identify 
when  it  spoke  of  discrimination  In  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  the  Sec- 
retary's comments  on  racial  balance.  I  quite 
agree  with  his  statement. 

This  is  mighty  fuzzy  thinking. 

We  are  trying  to  find  our  way  Into  vtiat 
constitutes  discrimination  in  such  a  kind 
of  segregation. 

Note  that  de  facto  segregation  all  of  a 
sudden  becomes  segregation.  As  a  part 
of  "finding  our  way"  you  will  recall  that 
the  Office  of  Education  withheld  a  sub- 
stantial grant  from  the  city  of  Chicago 
on  this  basis.  Chicago  is  not  segregated. 
Chicago  does  have  neighborhood  schools 
which  have  racial  patterns.  Ergo,  Chi- 
cago has  de  facto  segregation  so  it  is 
segregated  from  a  standpoint  of  their 
reasoning.  This  is  the  way  the  Jerry- 
built  structure  goes  up  and  soon  we  will 
have  desegregation  guidelines  that  talk 
In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  students 
who  are  white  and  the  percentage  who 
are  colored,  and  so  forth. 


Then  If  there  can  be  any  doubt,  listen 
to  what  Mr.  Howe  stated  In  his  speech, 
"The  City  Is  a  Teacher."  deUyered  in 
Chicago  on  Biay  13.  1966.  The  entire 
speech  is  printed  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks.  Mr.  Howe  certainly  put  out 
the  idea  that  the  schools  are  the  vehicle 
for  integration.  He  may  deny  that  this 
is  what  he  meant  but  he  himself  noted 
that  some  drastic  measures  will  be  needed 
over  the  long  run — but  wait,  let  us  use 
his  own  words — 

"nieaa  are  some  of  the  Immediate  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  Improve  the  ghetto  school. 
But  I  believe  that  more  drastic  measures  will 
be  needed  over  the  long  run. 

For  example,  traditional  school  district 
boundaries  often  serve  education  badly  and 
may  have  to  be  changed.  New  Tork  and  New 
Jersey  surrendered  State  prerogatives  to  form 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  In  the 
Interest  of  Improved  transix>rtatlon.  If  we 
can  make  such  concessions  for  transporta- 
tion, I  suggest  that  we  can  make  them  for 
education. 

We  could,  for  example,  alter  political 
boundaries  to  bring  the  social,  economic,  and 
intellectual  strengths  of  the  suburbs  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  the  city  schools.  Build- 
ing programs  for  the  future  could  be  planned 
so  that  new  schools  break  up,  rather  than 
continue,  segregation  of  both  the  racial  and 
economic  sort.  The  Ofllce  of  Education  will 
provide  Federal  planning  funds  for  such 
efTorts  right  now  .  .  .  and,  if  I  have  my  way, 
the  Office  will  provide  construction  funds 
before  long. 

We  have  recently  been  coxisidertng  finan- 
cial support  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  a 
system  of  educational  paries  to  be  estab- 
lished within  the  inner  city.  We  visualize 
each  of  these  centralized  school  complexes  as 
educational  centers  that  would  provide 
clasaes  ranging  from  prekindergarten 
through  Junior  college. 

GKAOtTAL  KFFORT  TO  KNOCK  OTTT  NKICHBORBOOD 
SCHOOLS 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  documenting  this  transi- 
tion in  Office  of  Education  policy.  In 
their  March  16, 1964,  issue  they  offered  a 
harbinger  of  things  to  come.  In  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Neighborhood  School  Sys- 
tem in  Danger?"  they  hit  the  nail  right 
on  the  head.  The  article  was  as  follows: 
"NxioHBOXHooo"   School   Ststxic   in   Dam- 

oxB? — Stokt  Back  of  School  Botcotts 

Now  it's  white  people  who  are  going  to 
court  to  sue  for  their  civil  rights. 

Their  fight  is  to  save  neighborhood  schools. 

The  danger  they  see  is  spreading  from  city 
to  city  throughout  the  North — wherever  Ne- 
groes find  schools  that  are  almost  aU-Negro. 
It's  not  the  kind  of  segregation  you  find  in 
the  South.  But  Negroes  call  it  Ulegal — and 
say  that  the  "neighborhood"  school  system 
Is  to  blame. 

Under  pressure  of  boycotts,  som«  cities  al- 
ready are  busing  children  to  schools  outside 
their  home  areas  to  get  a  "better  racial  bal- 
ance." 

But  white  resistance  is  rising — and  a  legal 
battle  is  heading  toward  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Americans  suddenly  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  their  traditional  system  of  "neigh- 
borhood" schools  is  In  danger. 

Negroes  are  attacking  that  system  In  one 
northern  dty  after  another.  The  recent 
rash  of  school  boycotts  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  other  cities  is  part  of  that 
attack. 

As  the  Negro  attack  spreads  across  the 
North,  white  resistance  is  rising.  White  par- 
ents are  organizing.    Legal  svUts  are  being 
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filed  to  stop  school  boards  from  yielding  to 
Negro  demands. 

What  Negroes  demand  is  a  large-scale 
shifting  of  pupils  from  schools  in  their  home 
neighborhoods  to  schools  In  different  neigh* 
borhoods  in  order  to  get  what  they  call  "a 
better  racial  balance"  in  school  enrollments. 
They  want  Negro  children  moved  to  schools  in 
white  areas — and  white  children  moved  to 
schools  in  Negro  areas. 

Start  is  made.  Some  cities — notably  New 
York  City — already  are  setting  out  to  do  this. 
In  New  York,  thousands  of  Negro  youngsters 
have  been  riding  buses  to  schools  in  white 
neighborhoods  for  years.  Now  a  new  plan 
is  being  prepared  to  start  thousands  of  white 
youngsters  riding  buses  to  schools  in  Negro 
neighborhoods  next  September. 

Many  other  cities — including  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland — are  under  growing  Negro 
preesxire  to  adopt  similar  programs  of  "race 
balancing." 

Negro  leaders  maintain  that  breaking  up 
neighborhood  schools  is  the  only  way  you  can 
get  real  integration  in  cities  where  whites 
and  Negroes  live  in  different  neighborhoods 
They  complain  that  the  traditional  method 
of  sending  youngsters  to  the  nearest  school 
often  results  in  schools  that  are  all-Negro, 
or  almost  all-Negro,  because  the  schools  are 
located  in  Negro  neighborhoods. 

Negro  spokesmen  call  this  "de  facto  segre- 
gation" and  charge  it  is  illegal. 

What's  Illegal?  Now  whites  are  striking 
back  with  charges  that  what  the  Negroes  pro- 
pose Is  illegal.  The  whites  point  out  that 
Negroes  in  the  North  already  have  the  same 
rights  as  whites  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools.  They  question  whether  the  Consti- 
tution permits  assignment  of  pupils  on  a  ra- 
cial basis — even  if  the  aim  is  school  inte- 
gration. 

Whites  have  won  some  court  victories 
against  Negro  demands. 

Federal  coiuts  have  rejected  as  unconsU- 
tutionsj  a  Negro  plan  for  moving  pupils  out 
of  their  neighborhood  schools  In  Gary,  Ind. 
What  tT.S.  Judges  said  in  that  case  is  set  out 
on  page  50. 

A  State  court  has  blocked  the  rezonlng  ot 
two  schools  in  New  York  City  on  the  ground 
that  it  amounted  to  assigning  pupils  on  a 
racial  basis. 

The  legal  battle  is  expected  to  go  all  the 
way  to  the  TJ.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  outcome  may  decide  the  fate  of  the 
nelgh1>orhood-school  system — not  only  in 
such  big  cities  as  New  York  and  Chicago  but 
also  in  hundreds  of  smaller  cities  with  Negro 
residents. 

A  Congressman's  concern.  Congress  has 
taken  note  of  the  growing  dispute.  In  the 
civil-rights  bill  now  pending  in  the  0.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  House  of  Representatives  inserted 
an  amendment  which  declares: 

"Desegregation  shall  not  mean  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

Representative  WnxiAM  C.  Cramkx  (Rep.), 
of  Florida,  who  proposed  the  amendment, 
explained: 

"The  purjKwe  is  to  prevent  any  semblance 
of  congn:%8sional  acceptance  or  approval  of 
the  concept  of  'de  facto'  segregation  or  to  in- 
clude in  the  definition  of  'desegregation'  any 
balancing  of  school  attendance  by  moving 
students  across  school -district  lines.  .  .  ." 

Effect  of  the  amendment  is  seen  as  barring 
the  use  of  the  proposed  civil-rights  bill  to 
aid  in  the  Negro  attack  on  the  neighborhood 
schools. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  are  three 
major  fronts  in  the  battle  over  neighborhood 
schools.  Following  are  on-the-scene  reports 
from  those  cities. 

MOBE  SCHOOL  MIXtNO  BTOS  HORMXT'S  NEST 

Nxw  YOBK  Crrr. — The  nation's  largest  city 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  city 


In  the  country  to  protaote  Integration  tn 
public  schools.    Result^:  to  date: 

Negroes  are  staging  tehool  boycotts — pro- 
testing that  the  New  'Sfork  school  board  has 
not  gone  far  enough.    \ 

White  parents  are  (^rganlzing  and  filing 
court  siUts — protesting  that  the  school 
I)oard  has  gone  too  fat.  The  neighborhood 
school  has  become  the  hottest  issue  in  New 
York.  1 

This  upsurge  of  whltio  resistance  is  a  new 
and  sudden   development. 

Since  1957,  New  York  has  been  trying  one 
method  of  integration  after  another — moving 
Negroes  out  of  over-crowded  schools  to  un- 
crowded  schools  In  wlUte  areas,  changing 
school-district  boundaries,  building  new 
schools  in  "fringe"  areas  between  white  and 
Negro  neighborhoods,  and  permitting  pupils 
to  transfer  out  of  predominantly  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  schools  to  iainy  other  school  with 
space  available.  , 

Thousands  shifted:  tin  all,  more  than 
75.000  pupils — ^most  ot  them  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans — have  bfen  shifted  from  one 
school  to  another.  All  this  stirred  only  rela- 
tively mild  white  protests. 

But  a  new  plan  has  been  adopted,  to  be 
put  into  operation  next  September.  That  Is 
the  "school  pairing"  plan,  which  combines 
a  predominantly  white  ^chool  district  with  a 
predominantly  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan  school 
district.  How  this  planj  works  is  pictured  in 
the  chart  on  page  48.       i 

About  60  schools  have  already  been  marked 
for  pairing.  Effect  will  be  that  about  10,000 
white  children  will  be  shifted  into  schools 
in  Negro  neighborhood^,  and  a  like  n\imber 
of  Negro  and  Puerto  Riclm  children  will  enter 
the  schools  vacated  by  tie  white  children. 
This  has  stirred  a  honiet's  nest. 
Many  white  people  who  have  been  sympa- 
thetic toward  the  Integijstlon  program  In  the 
past  have  turned  hostile^ 

A  white's  view:  Richard  Held,  a  Brooklyn 
taxi  driver.  Is  one  of  tho^o. 

"I  am  for  integration,"  he  explains.  "They 
have  been  busing  Negroes  into  my  children's 
school  for  several  years  pnd  we  have  not  ob- 
jected. 

"But  I  am  opposed  t<^  the  forced  transfer 
of  my  children  out  of;  their  neighborhood 
school.  It  is  a  good  school,  in  a  good  neigh- 
borhood.   They  don't  have  far  to  walk. 

"But  now,  vmder  this  pairing,  one  of  my 
children  will  have  to  go  to  a  school  a  mile 
farther  away  that  is  locbted  In  a  bad  neigh- 
borhood— BO  bad  that  t  am  afraid  to  walk 
through  it  myself.  It !  is  ftUl  of  criminals 
and  degenerates.  I  dofat  think  there  are 
police  enough  to  protect  my  children  in  that 
area.  ] 

"I  consider  this  a  vloUtion  of  our  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  I  wm  do  all  I  can  to 
fight  It."  I 

A  few  hours  after  Mr.  Held  made  these 
statements,  the  parent-teacher  association  of 
his  neighborhood  school  met — with  over- 
flow attendance — and  vbted  to  raise  money 
for  a  court  suit  to  block,  the  proposed  pupU 
transfer.  | 

All  over  New  York  City,  neighborhood 
PTA's  are  taking  similar  action.  Larger  or- 
ganizations are  being  fbrmed — such  as  the 
Parents  and  Taxpayers  group  (PAT)  and  the 
Joint  Council  of  Brooklyn  for  Better  Educa- 
tion. Such  organizations,  claiming  to  rep- 
resent about  a  million  people,  have  set  up  a 
Joint  council  to  co-ordlkiate  their  legal  and 
publicity  campaigns. 

At  mass  meetings,  PAH?  spokesmen  are  de- 
bating against  school  officials  and  Negro 
leaders. 

Challenge  in  court.  On  February  36,  a 
PAT  attorney,  Bernard  Kesaler,  went  Into  a 
State  court  and  started  the  first  legal  action 
•gainst  the  "school  pairing"  plan. 

A  number  of  other  sKdilar  suits  are  being 
prepared. 
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Mr.  Kessler  describes  the  legal  basis  of  the 
suits  in  these  words : 

"Some  children  are  taken  out  of  one  school 
and  transported  to  another  because  they  are 
white.  Other  children  are  moved  because 
they  are  black.  Certainly  this  is  racial  dis- 
crimination." 

A  school  official  gives  this  answer: 

"We  are  not  doing  this  primarily  for  inte- 
gration, but  for  better  education,  because  we 
are  convinced  that  Integrated  education  is 
better  education." 

A  New  York  State  law  says: 

"No  person  shall  be  refused  admission  into 
or  be  excluded  from  any  public  school  in  the 
State  of  New  York  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin." 

A  State  Judge  cited  that  law  last  Septem- 
ber in  ruling  against  a  school-board  attempt 
to  rezone  two  Jimior-high-school  districts  in 
New  YcM-k  City.  He  said  it  was  clear  "that 
racial  balance  was  a  compelling  factor"  In 
the  zoning. 

What  it  costs.  Cost  of  New  York  City's 
attempts  to  promote  integration  already  has 
run  into  the  millions.  The  new  plan  will 
add  as  yet  uncounted  millions  of  dollars. 

Yet  New  York  City  has  twice  as  many  pre- 
dominantly Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  schools 
today  as  it  had  in  1957. 

One  reason:  White  families  are  leaving  the 
city,  while  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  are 
pouring  in. 

Since  1957,  Negro  enrollment  has  gone  up 
53  per  cent — to  a  total  of  264,616.  Puerto 
Rlcan  enrollment  has  gone  up  37.6  per  cent — 
to  a  total  of  177,544.  Enrollment  of  others — 
mostly  whites — has  gone  down  8.3  per  cent, 
to  a  total  of  596,356. 

Today.  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  make  up 
40.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  public-school  pec- 
ulation. If  recent  trends  continue,  they  will 
be  in  the  majority  in  six  or  seven  years. 

Negro  leaders  point  to  the  steady  Increase 
In  the  niunber  of  nearly  all-Negro  schools 
as  evidence  that  the  board  is  not  doing 
enough. 

The  Rev.  Milton  A.  Galamlson,  Negro  lead- 
er of  a  February  3  boycott  which  pulled  364,- 
000  pupils  out  of  school  In  a  one-day  protest 
demonstration,  says: 

"Of  134  segregated  elementary  schools,  the 
board  plan  proposes  to  desegregate  only  20. 
Of  31  segregated  Junior  highs,  it  proposes  to 
desegregate  only  10.  It  is  a  very  shallow 
program." 

Mr.  Galamlson  announced  he  would  stage 
another  boycott  unless  the  board  accepted 
a  program  for  complete  desegregation  of  all 
schools  by  1965. 

School  officials  say  that  schools  in  such 
large  Negro  areas  as  Harlem  could  not  be 
Integrated  without  busing  large  numbers  of 
white  pupils  into  Harlem  from  distant  neigh- 
borhoods— and.  so  far,  school  authorities 
have  refused  to  consider  this. 

Mr.  Galamlson  comments: 

"Nobody  complains  about  Negro  children 
having  to  travel." 

It  is  not  only  in  New  York  City,  but 
throughout  the  entire  State,  that  neighbor- 
hood schools  face  trouble. 

Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  education,  has  ordered  school 
boards  to  take  action  in  any  district  that 
has  schools  with  a  disproportionate  prepon- 
derance of  Negroes. 

A  few  districts  have  started  action.  A 
few — such  as  Mount  Vernon — ^have  run  into 
resistance  by  white  parents. 

In  Malveme,  N.Y.,  a  State  court  ruled 
against  a  "race  balancing"  plan  ordered  by 
Dr.  Allen,  declaring: 

"While  the  U.S.  Constitution  forbids  segre- 
gation by  law  In  the  public  schools,  it  neither 
forbids  racial  Imbalance  nor  compels  racial 
balance." 


On  one  thing,  both  Negro  leaders  and 
school  officials  agree: 

True  "racial  balance"  in  school  enroll- 
ments will  never  be  achieved  until  hotising 
patterns  are  changed — with  Negroes  win- 
ning access  to  neighborhoods  now  almost 
exclusively  white. 

NEW  NKSBO  THUAT:    FOUIIOU.  AdTOK 

Chicago. — This  Midwestern  metropolis  la 
being  pressured  by  Negroes  to  l>egln  the 
kind  of  schAol-integratlon  program  that  New 
York  City  has  been  pushing  for  years. 

Negroes  backed  their  demands  with  a 
boycott  that  pulled  125,000  pupils  out  of 
school  on  February  25. 

Under  Negro  pressure,  the  Chicago  school 
board  has  commissioned  a  panel  of  edu- 
cators to  study  the  sltiiatlon  smd  recommend 
solutions.  One  change  known  to  be  under 
study  is  the  breakup  of  the  neighborhood- 
school  system. 

Negro  leaders  charge  that  this  system  is 
to  blame  for  the  fact  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  Chicago's  children  go  to  schools  that  are 
virtually  all-Negro  or  all-white. 

Negroes'  goal.  Negro  demands  are  de- 
scribed by  Lawrence  Landry,  a  28-year-old 
Negro  sociologist  who  heads  the  boycott 
movement  in  Chicago.   He  says: 

"Our  goal  is  a  range  of  30  to  70  per  cent 
Negro  enrollment  in  each  school.  We  might 
have  to  set  quctas  by  race  to  do  it,  but 
that's  the  only  way  to  achieve  quality  edu- 
cation for  everyone." 

Mr.  Landry  favors  transporting  pupils 
from  schools  in  one  area  to  schools  In 
another  area  if  necessary. 

Some  school  officials,  however,  say  the 
racial-quota  system  would  be  Tinconstitu- 
tional — that  it  is  Just  as  illegal  to  set  racial 
limits  on  attendance  as  it  is  to  bar  students 
on  the  basis  of  race. 

Effect  on  pupils.  Chicago  officials  also  are 
concerned  about  what  the  breakup  of  neigh- 
borhood schools  might  do  to  children. 

"A  youngster  needs  to  belong  some- 
where," one  administrator  declared.  "How 
can  he  feel  that  if  he  is  carted  halfway  across 
the  city  to  a  school  in  some  neighborhood 
he   neither  knows  nor  cares  about?" 

School  officials  believe  that  many  Negro 
parents  are  Just  as  much  opposed  to  busing 
pupils  out  of  their  home  neighborhoods  as 
white  parents  are,  but  that  Negroes  are 
afraid  to  speak  out. 

Some  Negro  leaders  are  Iieginnlng  to  take 
a  new  look  at  the  situation,  however.  A  one- 
day  boycott  last  October  23  had  almost 
unanimous  Negro  support,  but  the  February 
25  boycott  was  opposed  by  many  Negro  lead- 
ers, including  officials  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Coined  Peo- 
ple, the  Urban  League  and  six  of  the  city's 
seven  Negro  aldermen. 

In  contrast  with  New  York's  policy  of 
permitting  pupils  to  transfer  out  of  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools,  Chicago  has  main- 
tained a  policy  of  almost  no  trsmsfers — until 
recently. 

One  small  change  was  made  last  autumn: 
Gifted  students  were  permitted  to  transfer 
to  schools  offering  the  best  covuses  In  their 
lines  of  study. 

This  stirred  angry  reaction  tram  both 
whites  and  Negroes.  The  Negroes  said  such 
transfers  were  far  from  enough.  But  1,000 
parents  from  the  district  of  one  all-white 
high  school  that  was  marked  to  receive  gifted 
Negroes  gathered  in  front  of  the  board  of 
education  building  to  protest.  Some  carried 
signs  which  read: 

"We  support  Dr.  Willis  and  neighborhood 
schools." 

Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Willis  is  Chicago's  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Negroes,  complaining 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  their  demands, 
have  asked  the  board  to  fire  him.  Tbt  board 
refused. 
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Now  aome  Negro  leaders  are  threatening 
to  t\im  their  drive  Into  a  political  movement. 
Prewure  la  being  put  on  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley.  Chicago's  Democratic  leader.  Chi- 
cago Negroes  have  voted  heavUy  for  Demo- 
cratlo  candidates  In  the  past.  But  Mr.  Lan- 
dry recently  warned: 

"It  Is  good  poeslbUlty  that  Negroes  In  large 
numbers  will  refuse  to  vote  In  tbn  Novem- 
ber elections." 

As  he  voiced  this  warning,  he  stood  under 

signs  saying.  "If  Daley  wont  giv<    us  Ben 

[WUlls]  we  wont  give  him  LBJ."    The  LBJ 

of  course.  Is  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson! 

wH«aa  NXGSOKS  ASS  nw — and  w:3itcb 

STAND  TOM 

Boston. — Negroes  In  Boston  hiive  boy- 
cotted schools  twice  In  eight  montlis  to  put 
pressure  behind  their  donands. 

Negro  demands  here,  as  In  other  Northern 
cities,  are  for  breaking  up  schools  that  are 
predominantly  Negro. 

School  officials  say  that  would  mean  break- 
ing up  Boston's  neighborhood  schools.  WU- 
11am  E.  O'Connor,  chairman  of  the  Boston 
School  Conxmlttee,  says: 

"The  only  thing  that  wUl  saUafy  tlie  Negro 
leaders  Is  to  distribute  the  students  through- 
out the  city  because  of  racial  Imbalance.  I 
would  not  approve  of  disrupting  our  system 
by  busing  children  throughout  the  city. 

"The  Negro  population  Is  only  10  per  cent. 
We  cannot  infringe  upon  the  dvll  rights  of 
the  other  90  per  cent  of  our  population." 

Another  school-committee  member  Mrs 
Louis  Day  Hicks,  says: 

"We  deny  that  there  Is  any  segregation 
In  our  schools." 

Mrs.  Hick's  firm  stand  against  N<!gro  de- 
mands won  her  the  largest  vote  cast  In  last 
November's  city  election. 

The  boycotts  have  been  criticized  by  Bos- 
ton's Mayor  John  P.  ColUns,  by  Ma.isachu- 
setta  Governor  Endlcou  Peabody.  and  by 
Richard  Cardinal  Cuahlng  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

But  the  State  board  of  education  has  taken 
a  stand  against  racial  Imbalance  in  Boston 
schools,  and  plans  a  study  to  seek  remedies. 
One  plan  considered  by  Negro  leaders  calls 
for  reshaping  and  enlarging  school  districts 
to  Include  mixtures  of  whltee  and  Negroes. 
This  Is  similar  to  the  plan  that  set  off  the 
batUe  over  neighborhood  schools  In  New 
York  City. 

VS.  COXTXT  VmOBT  9tm  "NnOHBOaROOD" 

Schools 

A  federal-court  test  of  the  neighborhood- 
school  system  came  In  Oary.  Ind.  TTie 
DfBlghborhood  school  won. 

Negroes  charged  In  a  suit  against  the  Oary 
school  district  that  neighborhood  schools 
foster  racial  segregation.  They  demanded 
an  end  to  the  system  and  asked  for  transfer 
Off  6.000  pupils  to  schools  In  other  parts  of 
the  dty. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Oeorge  N.  Beamer— a 
Democrat  appointed  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy— ruled  against  the  Negroes.  He 
said: 

"The  neighborhood  school  which  serves 
the  students  within  a  prescribed  district  Is 
a  long  and  weU  established  Institution  In 
American  public  school  education.  It  Is  al- 
most unlversaUy  used.  ...  It  has  many 
social,  cultural  and  administrative  advan- 
tages  

Judge  Beamer  conceded  that  housing  pat- 
terns might  bring  about  an  Imbalance  be- 
tween races  In  certain  schooU.    But  he  said: 

"Nevertheless,  I  have  se«i  nothing  In  the 
many  cases  dealing  with  the  segregation 
problem  which  leads  me  to  beUeve  that  the 
law  requires  that  a  school  system  developed 
on  the  neighborhood  school  plan,  honestly 
and  consclentlouBly  constructed  with  no  In- 
tention or  purpose  to  segregate  the  races, 
must  be  destroyed  or   aband<med   because 
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the  resulting  effect  Is  to  have  a  racial  Im- 
balance In  certain  schools.  .  .  ." 

"Furthermore."  the  Judge  declared,  "re- 
quiring certain  students  to  leave  their  neigh- 
borhood and  friends  and  be  transferred  to 
another  school  miles  away,  while  other  stu- 
dents, similarly  situated,  remained  In  the 
neighborhood  school,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  balancing  the  races  In  the  various  schools 
would  In  my  opinion  be  Indeed  a  violation 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth  Amendment." 

Judge  Beamer  rejected  the  charge  that 
Gary  schools  are  segregated.  A  segregated 
school,  he  said,  "Is  a  school  which  a  given 
student  would  be  otherwise  eligible  to  at- 
tend, except  for  his  race  or  color,  or.  a  school 
which  a  student  Is  compelled  to  attend  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  color." 

The  Judge  noted  with  approval  this  fed- 
eral court  ruling:  "Desegregation  does  not 
mean  that  there  must  be  Intermingling  of 
the  races  In  all  school  districts.  It  means 
only  that  they  may  not  be  prevented  from 
Intermingling  .  .  .  because  of  race.  .  .  ." 

The  VS.  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, on  Oct.  31. 1963.  upheld  Judge  Beamer's 
ruling.  That  court  noted  that  the  Constitu- 
tion "does  not  require  integration.  It  mere- 
ly forbids  discrimination." 

The  Negro  plaintiffs  In  Gary  have  an- 
noimced  their  Intention  to  appeal  to  the 
V.8.  Supreme  Court. 

Soicx  N«w  Tactics  n»  CrraL-RioHTS  Ptrsa 

Negroes  now  ara  trying  out  some  new  tac- 
tics In  their  clvll-rights  demonstxaUons. 
New  tactics  Include : 

"Shop-ins."  In  practicing  this  technique, 
Introduced  In  San  Francisco  In  late  February, 
Negroes  enter  a  supermarket  accused  of  hir- 
ing too  few  Negroes.  There  they  fill  shopping 
carts  with  groceries,  take  them  to  the  check- 
out counters  and  aUow  the  merchandise  to 
be  rung  up  by  clerks  on  the  cash  register. 

Then  the  Negroes  walk  out,  paying  no 
money  and  leaving  behind  the  b^  of  gro- 
ceries— which  then  must  be  returned  to  the 
shelves.  Store  owners  complain  that  this 
tactic  causes  spoilage  of  perishables,  break- 
age of  some  Items — and  much  wasted  time. 

"Croes-flling."  This  is  a  varlaUon  of  the 
"shop-In."  Negroes  posing  as  customers  of  a 
supermarket  take  Items  from  one  shelf  and 
put  them  on  another  shelf — again  forcing 
clo-ks  to  waste  time  restoring  the  merchan- 
dise to  its  right  place. 

Some  students  of  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomia  have  countered  with  "reverse  shop- 
Ins."  In  which  they  help  merchants  return 
the  mlxed-up  Items  to  their  proper  shelves. 

"Rent  strikes."  This  tactic  Is  simply  the 
refusal  of  tenants  to  pay  their  rent  unless 
the  owner  meets  their  demands  for  repairs  on 
their  buildings.  It  Is  used  mostly  in  New 
Tork  City.  Owners  complain  the  tactic  Is 
sometimes  used  as  an  excvise  for  nonpayment 
even  when  buildings  are  in  good  repair. 

Negroes  say  the  new  methods  will  supple- 
ment— but  not  replace — the  older  tactics. 

Their  next  article  was  on  September  5, 
1966  and  the  heading  carried  the  same 
thought-provoking  warning:  "Is  Federal 
Aid  Helping  To  End  Neighborhood 
Schools?"  This  article  foUows: 
I  Prom  the  VS.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept. 
5.  1966] 

Is  TBMMJa.  Aid  Hkupixq  To  Kmd  NkiOHBoaaooD 
Scaooas? 

Government  purse  strings  are  being  opened 
to  Northern  classrooms  to  push  integration — 

That's  the  latest  charge  In  Congress,  where 
issue  is  raised  about  the  legality  of  educa- 
tional grants  designed  to  discourage  "racial 
Unbalance^  in  schools. 

Federal  programs  to  help  "desegregate" 
schools  In  Northern  cities  have  ran  Into  a 
challenge  In  Congress. 


The  chaUenge  came  on  August  23  from 
Representative  Wiluaic  C.  Calient.  Repub- 
lican, of  Florida. 

Representative  CmAicza  charged  that  the 
V3.  Office  of  Education  "appears  to  be  violat- 
ing" the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  by  granting 
more  than  $730,000  of  federal  funds  "to  Im- 
plement  experiments  attacking  de  facto 
segregation  or  racial  Imbalance"  In  Northern 
schools. 

Mr.  Ckameb  wrote  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Harold  Howe  II.  asking  "under 
what  authority"  his  office  Is  making  such 
grants  and  told  the  House,  "I  Intend  to  pur- 
sue this  nuitter." 

Mr.  Howe,  on  August  25  denied  Mr. 
CaAina's  charge  and  said  "a  full,  responsive 
reply  to  the  Congressman's  Inquiry  is  being 
prepared." 

The  Issue  raised  in  this  dispute  Is  one  that 
could  decide  the  fate  of  the  system  of 
"neighborhood  schools"  that  la  used  in  the 
North.    That  Issue: 

Is  there  any  legal  authority  fw  federal  ac- 
tion to  break  up  the  kind  of  "segregation" 
found  In  the  North? 

This  so-called  de  facto  segregation  Is  not 
caused  by  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
white  schools.  It  results  from  housing  pat- 
terns, with  Negroes  concentrated  In  neigh- 
borhoods that  are  nearly  all-Negro,  and  with 
children  attending  schools  In  their  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  Supreme  Coiirt  has  never  held  that 
this  la  unconstitutional. 

Congress  has  tried  to  exclude  tfe  facto 
segregation  as  a  target  of  its  clvU-rlghts  leg- 
islation. 

lkai,  quicksamd 
Mr.  Howe  complained  recently  that  In  try- 
ing to  attack  the  Northern  style  of  "segrega- 
tion." federal  officials  run  into  "quicksands  of 
legal  Interpretation."  He  said:  "We  can't  do 
anything;  we  can  only  suggest  and  stimulate 
local  school  districts." 

Many  federal  officials,  however,  have  come 
out  with  "suggestions" — and  federal  "stimu- 
lation" is  being  given  to  a  variety  of  local 
actions. 

Much  of  the  "stimulation"  to  local  action 
has  oome  In  the  form  of  federal  money. 
Some  of  this  money  has  come  from  funds 
appropriated  for  aid  for  education — not  from 
the  clvil-rlghts  funds  cited  by  Representative 
Ckamkb. 

Bast  Orange,  NJ.,  for  example,  has  re- 
ceived $162,000  of  federal  aid-to-education 
money  for  planning  an  "educational  plaza" 
which  would  serve  to  bring  together  school 
facilities  now  scattered  widely  around  the 
city. 

The  East  Orange  idea  is  to  "phase  out  all 
neighborhood  schools"  and  replace  them  with 
a  central  complex  that  would  provide  "a  com- 
mon educational  experience  for  children  and 
youth  from  all  secUons  of  the  city — rich  and 
poor.  Negro  and  white." 

Bast  Orange  officials  are  hoping  for  addi- 
tional federal  funds  in  carrying  out  this 
plan. 

OTRBt  crnxs.  OTHxa  mxthods 
Similar    Ideas    for    central    "educational 
parks"  and  "plazas"  are  being  discussed  in 
several  cities. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.T.,  is  counting  on  federal 
assistance  to  establish  a  model  "children's 
academy" — ^uslng  the  newest  educational 
methods — located  on  the  fringes  of  white  and 
Negro  neighborhoods  to  attract  children  of 
both  reuses. 

This  Idea  to  In  Une  with  a  recent  Hows 
suggestton  that  "we  wUl  have  to  reappraise 
where  the  boundary  lines  of  neighborhoods 
should  be  drawn  when  we  speak  of  'the 
neighborhood  school.'" 

Mr.  Howe  also  auggected  that  the  nation 
needs  to  take  a  "ckwe  look"  at  the  whole 
system  of  neighborhood  schools  In  the  light 
of  Its  frequent  effect  of  separating  Negroes 
from  whites  in  the  schoolroom. 
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Another  Howe  suggeiatlon  to  that  white 
suburbs  should  share  tte  racial  problems  of 
city  schools.  One  of  his  ideas  is  that  city 
school  districts  might  (i^nbine  with  subiu-- 
ban  districts.  \ 

This  idea  has  been  under  consideration 
In  Atlanta.  Ga..  where  school  authorities  talk 
of  creating  a  MetropoU^tan  Educational  Au- 
thority that  would  inolude  the  predomi- 
nantly white  suburbs  along  with  the  heavily 
Negro  city.  \ 

what   VOTOla  THINK 

One  problem  that  Atlanta  has  encountered 
Is  that  many  subiu^iia  residents  do  not 
relish  the  Idea  of  unification  with  the  city. 

Last  May.  voters  of  suburban  Sandy  Springs 
turned  down  by  a  vote  *f  more  than  2  to  1  a 
proposed  annexation  with  Atlanta.  One 
reason  given  by  a  Sandy  Springs  leader  was 
fear  "the  Federal  Government  might  compel 
busing  of  students"  because  "we  dont  have 
enough  Negroes  In  our  oommunlty." 

Norman  F.  Lent,  a  6tate  senator  from 
a  suburb  of  New  York  City,  was  quoted  by 
"The  Wall  Street  Journal"  recently  as  pre- 
dicting that  "the  time  is  coming  when  the 
City  of  New  York  will  attempt  to  exchange 
students  on  a  forced  basis  with  Its  suburbs." 

To  thto.  according  to  *The  Journal,"  Mayor 
John  L.  Messina  of  suburban  Port  Chester 
replied:  "Never."  1 

Commissioner  Howe  Warned  educators  In 
a  recent  speech  that  thjay  must  be  prepared 
to  risk  "enraging  subtirban  taxpayers"  to 
carry  out  the  task  of  de^gregatlng  Northern 
schooto. 

Busing  of  city  Negroes  to  suburban  schools 
already  U  being  tried  on  a  small  scale  In 
several  cities. 

One  of  the  federal  grants  attacked  by 
Representative  Csameb  gives  9130,000  to  a 
Hartford,  Conn.,  experiment  in  which  266 
pupils  from  heavily  Negro  schools  In  the  city 
are  to  be  bused  into  white  suburbs. 

This  grant  was  made  under  Title  IV  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  Which  authorizes  fed- 
eral aid  for  dealing  with  problems  of  "de- 
segregation." I 

The  federal  money  ls|  not  used  to  finance 
the  actual  busing  of  l^ttrtford  pupils.  In- 
stead, it  goes  for  the  pay  and  training  of 
special  teachers  and  consultants,  and  for 
"evaluation"  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment. I 

Mr.  Howe  describes  tt^  as  helping  "school 
personnel  to  deal  effectively  with  special 
educational  problems  occasioned  by  desegre- 
gation, which  Is  In  the  authorizing  language 
of  Title  IV."    He  Insists: 

"No  Title  IV  funds  are  being  iised  for 
transporting  pupito  or  ojviercoming  racial  Im- 
balance." 

) 

A   OKTINITION   OF   pBSEGBXCATION 

Mr.  CaAMEs's  position!  Is  that  the  Hartford 
grant  is  "part  and  parcel'*  of  a  program  based 
on  busing  and  thus  "^ocourages  what  the 
Congress  specifically  forbade."  He  told  the 
House : 

"In  passing  the  1964  tlvll  Rights  Act,  this 
body  adopted  my  amendment  to  the  defini- 
tion of  'desegregation'  which  says  that  'de- 
segregation shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance.'  *' 

In  the  light  of  thto  ditnltlon,  Mr.  Ckamsb 
■aid: 

"It  becomes  crystal  clMr  that  the  award  of 
federal  funds  to  any  school  board  for  the 
purpose  of  Implementing  programs  aimed  at 
overcoming  de  facto  segregation  or  racial  Im- 
balance is  absolutely  improper.  .  .  . 

"Grants  are  being  ma4f  to  Northern  school 
boards.  Including  Harttord,  Conn.,  where 
there  has  not  been  any  deliberate  segrega- 
tion of  students  In  the  public  schools.  The 
only  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  grants  are 
being  made  to  overcome  ^e  facto  segregation 
or  racial  imbalance." 
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In  addition  to  the  Hartford  grant,  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  list  these  other 
grants  that  have  been  made  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  for  "desegregation"  purposes  to 
school  systems  that  are  outside  the  South : 

Ix»  Angeles,  (109,103  to  train  personnel 
In  problems  of  desegregation. 

New  York  City,  $199,951  for  training  per- 
sonnel, with  one  aim  described  as:  "to  de- 
velop skills  in  the  area  of  civil  liberties  and 
civil  rtghte." 

Oakland,  Calif.,  $30,000  for  "advisory  spe- 
cialists In  solving  the  problems  of  racially 
and  ethnically  mixed  schools." 

California  State  department  of  education, 
$163,901  "for  a  Statewide  advisory  service  for 
local  school  districts  to  assist  them  in  deal- 
ing with  problems  incident  to  desegregation." 

New  York  State  department  of  education, 
$86,400  "to  establish  a  model  State  program 
for  desegregation"  and  $8,600  for  a  teacher 
Institute  on  individualizing  instruction  for 
classroom  Integration"  In  two  schooto  of  New 
York  City. 

Syracuse,  N.T.,  $12,604  for  planning  a 
school-desegregation   program. 

Together  with  the  Hartford  project,  these 
grants  add  up  to  the  $730,000  figure  cited  by 
Mr.  CaAM^. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Cramee  chal- 
lenge to  such  spending,  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  war  on  de  facto  seg- 
regation seems  sure  to  grow. 

Studies  of  Northern  schooto  are  being  made 
by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Conunlssion  and  the 
Office  of  Education.  Bllto  are  pending  in 
Congress  to  authorize  specifically  the  use  of 
federal  aid  against  racial  Imbalance. 

Schooto  of  the  South  have  been  imder  fed- 
eral pressure  ever  since  the  Supreme  Court 
outlawed  separate  schooto  for  Negroes  In 
1964.  Now  the  pressure  to  shifting  to  the 
North,  as  well. 

Just  this  week.  UJ3.  News  &  World  Re- 
port has  another  article  entitled  "Oov- 
emment's  Plan  To  Desegregate  the 
Suburbs."  Note  that  even  the  reputable 
U.S.  News  has  come  to  talk  In  terms  of 
the  Office  of  Education  jargon.  Suburbs 
which  are  not  segregated  are  suddenly 
slated  for  desegregation.  This  is  the 
steady  way  that  a  leftist  idea  catches  on 
until  you  are  sooner  or  later  on  the  de- 
fensive. This  article  is  also  excellent 
and  to  the  point.    It  follows : 

Government's  Plan  To  Desecregate  the 
Suburbs 

(Note. — Barriers  between  segregated  sub- 
urbs and  big-city  "ghettos"  must  fall — so  say 
dvll-rlghts  officials  in  Washington. 

(White  House  aides  have  spelled  out  the 
plan.  U.S.  funds  are  to  be  carrot  and  stick. 
But  will  Congress  agree?) 

The  Government  In  Washington  to  laying 
the  groundwork  for  an  assault  on  the  na- 
tion's suburbs. 

The  objectives:  a  curb  on  the  filght  of 
whites  from  cities  to  suburbs,  more  ractol 
mixing  In  suburbs,  mcH^e  Integration  in  sub- 
urban classrooms. 

TTke  weapons  being  readied:  special  grants 
of  money  to  be  given  to  those  communities 
that  co-operate  but  denied  to  those  that 
don't,  channeling  of  present  federal-aid  pro- 
grams to  achieve  desegregation,  applying 
pressiu'e  to  break  down  political  boundaries 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  create  governments 
that  can  reign  over  both  cities  and  suburbs. 

CONGRESS   AROUSED 

Initial  moves  toward  these  goals  appear  to 
be  creating  SMnethlng  of  a  furor  in  Congress. 
Many  members  say  that  federal  agencies  are 
going  far  beyond  the  letter  of  civil-rights  laws 
as  written  by  Congress. 

In  the  House,  on  September  29,  a  prompt 
mvestigatlon  was  promised  of  guidelines  for 


school  desegregation  laid  down  by  the  Office 
of  Education  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  investigation 
would  be  made  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, or  by  a  special  conunittee  set  up  for 
the  piupose. 

On  September  30,  Harold  Howe  II,  Commto- 
sloner  of  Education,  was  called  before  the 
House  Rules  C<Mnmlttee  to  explain  plans  for 
Integration. 

Earlier,  on  September  26,  the  Appropria- 
tions Connmittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  had  criti- 
cized the  guidelines.  Said  a  Committee  re- 
peat: 

"The  Committee  questions  the  legality  of 
the  revised  guidelines  as  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wei- 
fare  pertaining  to  desegregation  in  schooto 
and  hospltato  which  receive  federsil  stsstot- 
anoe. 

"The  Committee  believes  that  the  revtoed 
guidelines  contravene  and  violate  the  legto- 
lative  intent  of  Congress  In  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  .  .  . 

"It  has  never  been  Intended  by  thto  Com- 
mittee that  funds  appropriated  by  it  be  used 
by  the  Department  to  go  about  the  cotintry 
harassing  people  who  have  shown  every  in- 
dication of  abiding  by  the  letter  and  Intent 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  says: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  of- 
ficial or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transporta- 
tion of  pupito  from  one  school  to  another  or 
one  school  dtotrtct  to  another  in  rarder  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  .  .  .  "Desegregation' 
means  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schooto  and  within  such  schooto  without 
regard  to  their  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin,  but  'desegregation'  shall  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  students  to  public 
schooto  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance." 

Efforts  of  some  "liberal"  Senators  to  repudi- 
ate the  Appropriations  Committee  criticism 
of  the  guidelines  failed. 

The  Senate  Etccepted,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  11, 
an  amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill 
limiting  desegregation  In  hospitals  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  permit  as slgnment  of  patients  to 
segregated  rooms  and  wards  if  a  doctor  feels 
thto  to  essential  to  a  patient's  health. 

The  sudden  revolt  in  Congress  to  one  more 
frustration  for  Admintotratlon  dvU -rights 
planners.  They  are  finding  that  achieve- 
ment of  their  goal  of  national  desegregation 
Increasingly  to  thwarted  by  the  flight  of 
white  people  from  city  to  suburbs.  This 
has  left  low-income  Negroes  concentrated 
In  the  central  cities. 

THE  IXICHT  to  ST7BURBIA 

The  problem  to  made  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  suburbs  of  most  cities  are  separate 
political  entitles.  And,  in  many  cases,  a 
city  may  be  located  in  one  State  while  its 
suburbs  are  located  in  another  State.  It 
to  doubted  that  executive  orders  of  the  White 
Ho\ise,  or  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
could  force  poUtlcad  boiutdaries  between 
cities  and  their  suburbs  to  be  redrawn. 

It  to  against  thto  background  that  Gov- 
ernment officiato  In  charge  of  setting  the  pace 
for  integration  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  channeling  the  flow  of 
federal  grants  to  achieve  their  objectives. 

Billions  in  grants  now  flow  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  education,  for  urban  renewal, 
for  low-cost  public  bousing,  for  hospltato, 
for  many  other  projects  Including  the  new 
rent-subsidy  plan  Just  now  getting  under 
way.  Controlling  distribution  of  these  funds, 
it  to  reasoned,  would  be  one  way  to  desegre- 
gate schooto  and  neighborhoods  In  the  sub- 
urbs. 

PlanxUng  for  action  along  thto  line  has 
centered  In  HEW — The  Department  of  Health, 
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Education  and  Welfare — of  which  J<flin  W. 
Gardner  la  Secretary.  The  agency  within 
HEW  that  has  taken  the  lead  In  laying  down 
guidelines  for  desegregating  the  suburbs  Is 
the  oace  of  Education  headed  by  Harold 
Howe.  II.  the  17.S.  Commissioner  ol  Educa- 
tion. 

Plana  and  guidelines  are  reported  to  be 
based  upon  findings  of  a  study  carried  out 
with  funds  made  available  by  Congress  In  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  From  the  study 
came  this  conclusion: 

"We  found  that  for  all  practical  purposes, 
American  education  can  be  labeled  as  segre- 
gated." The  conclusion  was  drawn  12  years 
after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that 
segregated  schools  contravene  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  study  concluded  further  that:  ".  .  . 
Integration  of  children  from  different  social 
and  economic  backgrounds  helps  the  dis- 
advantaged without  harming  the  education 
of  the  advantaged." 

SFLTT  LKVXLS  AMD  WKLTASa 

Commissioner  Howe,  commenting  on  these 
conclusions  in  a  speech  in  July  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Education  of  the  Dis- 
advantaged, said :  "The  extraordinary  poptila- 
tlon  shifts  taking  place  in  our  country  make 
It  necessary  that  we  take  a  close  look  at  what 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "neighborhood'  has 
come  to  include.  To  a  disturbing  degree  It 
has  oome  to  mean  the  polarization  of  families 
according  to  the  size  of  their  split-level 
homes  or  the  size  of  their  welfare  chedcs. 

We  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  we  are  be- 
coming a  nation  of  plush  suburbs  on  one 
hand  and  mldclty  slums  on  the  other.  Eco- 
nomically and  socially,  and  in  the  ability  of 
millions  of  American  citizens  to  achieve  their 
aspirations,  the  two  show  signs  of  becoming 
separate  and  antagonistic  continents." 

The  situation  that  Is  frustrating  civil- 
rights  planners  Is  shown  In  the  accompany- 
ing charts  giving  the  racial  ImbiUance  in 
poptolation  In  major  cities  and  theli-  suburbs 
and  in  schools  of  cities  and  suburb:). 

A  proposed  plan  for  getting  at  tills  prob- 
lem was  put  In  draft  form,  for  purposes  of 
study,  as  the  "Equal  Opportimity  Act  of 
1967."  If  accepted  by  the  White  House,  this 
proposal  could  be  submitted  to  the  next 
Congress  by  President  Johnson  and  pressed 
for  enactment. 

The  "Equal  Opportunity  Act"— if  written 
Into  law — would  remove  present  bsrriers  to 
plans  for  desegregation.  These  bairlers  are 
set  up  by  the  limiting  deflnttlon  ct  deseg- 
regation in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904.  That 
Act  would  be  amended  to  launch  a  bread- 
gauged  plan  to  break  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween cities  and  suburbs. 

CAXROT    AND   STICK 

Major  weapon  !n  the  new  approach  to  de- 
segregation of  suburbs  would  be  granting  or 
denying  of  federal  subsidies  to  local  com- 
munities. This  power  would  reside  largely 
In  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  Government 
under  this  tentative  plan  would  set  out  to 
accOTnpIlah  the  following  objectives,  among 
others :  .' 

Creation  of  metropolitan  school  districts 
that  would  Include  both  urban  and  sub- 
urban areas.  Within  these  school  districts 
there  could  be  pupil  exchanges  between  sub- 
urbs and  central  dtles. 

Busing  of  pupils  from  suburbs  Into  cities 
and  from  cities  into  suburbs. 

Resonlng  of  school  districts  to  "obtain 
maximum  heterogeneity." 

Assignment  of  teachers  to  assure  "faculty 
integration  at  all  schools." 

Selection  of  sites  for  naw  ■choola  to  "nua- 
Imlxe  integration." 


"Pairing,  grouping  or  clustering"  of  Negro 
and  white  schools. 

Development  of  "magnet"  high  schools, 
each  specializing  in  a  different  subject,  with 
enrollment  open  to  pupils  anywhere  In  a 
school  district  "on  the  basis  of  Interest 
rather  than  ability." 

Hiring  of  specialists  "to  advise  school  per- 
sonnel, parents,  children  and  the  public  on 
problems  of  desegregation." 

Development  of  new  study  materials  with 
"proper  representation  of  racial  and  religious 
minorities." 

To  reach  these  objectives,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  would  be  able  "to  pro- 
vide grants  to  support  techniques  appro- 
priate to  correct  de  fctcto  segregation  In  In- 
dividual cMnmunltles." 

On  September  28,  Bepreeentatlve  Pattl  A. 
Pmo  (Rep.) ,  of  New  York,  told  Congress  that 
a  survey  Is  being  made  by  Mr.  Howe's  office 
"to  determine  the  racial  makeup  of  every 
school  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Fnto  said  that  the  surrey  would  be 
tised  "to  get  statistics  for  busing,  pairing, 
school  redlstrlctlng " 

Mr.  Howe's  office  said  the  survey  ques- 
tionnaires had  gone  out,  but  that  Mr.  Fino'b 
charges  were  "ridiculous." 

Commissioner  Howe,  presumably  with 
White  House  approval,  has  set  forth  the  pro- 
posed plans  for  desegregating  subiu-bs  in  a 
series  of  speeches. 

In  one  speech  at  Columbia  University,  Mr. 
Howe  said:  "The  St.  Paul  [Minnesota]  school 
system  is  considering  a  plan  to  combine  a 
rapid-transit  system  with  a  cluster  of  four 
or  five  300-acre  educational  parks  that  would 
bring  youngsters  from  the  ghetto,  from  other 
city  schools,  and  from  parochial  and  sub- 
urban schools  into  central  locations  for 
classes  ranging  from  nursery  school  through 
junior  college. 

"Other  cities  looking  seriously  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  similar  educational  parks  Include 
East  Orange.  NJ.,  Philadelphia,  Plttsbturgh 
and  New  York  City." 

Blr.  Howe,  speaking  as  a  high  official  of 
the  Administration,  holds  that  a  way  must 
be  foimd  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
the  suburbs — where  children  "live  in  a  world 
of  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  pleasant  back 
yards,  and  summers  at  camp" — and  the  cen- 
tral city — where  the  children  "play  in  alleys 
and  live  six  in  a  room." 

Pew  Congressmen  say  they  object  to  that 
goal.  But  many  Congressmen  appear  to  ob- 
ject to  turning  the  power  of  the  federal  purse 
over  to  a  few  officials  In  Washington  to 
achieve  the  goal. 

AN   ARSKMAI,  OF  rXDEXAI.  WEAPONS  TO  SFUR 
INTEGBATION 

The  Federal  Government  has  many  poten- 
tial means  cf  influencing  the  pattern  of 
school  integration  in  suburbs  of  metropoli- 
tan areas.    Among  the  Inducements — 

Grants  of  federal  money,  totaling  more 
than  14.5  billion  dollars  a  year,  might  be 
withheld  or  increased  In  a  locality  depend- 
ing on  the  degree  of  integration.  Of  special 
Interest  to  many  suburban  areas  are  federal 
funds  for  public  schools,  l.S  billion  dollars  a 
year  .  .  .  vocational  education.  204  mil- 
lion .  .  .  school  milk  and  lunches.  202  mil- 
lion .  .  .  hospitals  and  mental-health  cen- 
ters, 2*e  million  .  .  .  airports,  60  million  .  .  . 
mass  transit,  66  million  .  .  .  libraries,  51 
million  .  .  .  water  and  sewer  projects,  1S8 
million  .  .  .  parks  and  beautlficatlon,  29 
mllllrai. 

Pederal  contracts  amounting  to  blUloos  of 
dollars  for  defense  production,  federal  build- 
ings and  other  projects  could  be  steered  to 
localities  that  push  integration. 

Federal  subsidies  for  rental  housing  in 
suburban  areas  could  be  used  to  make  It 
easier  for  Negro  families  to  move  out  of  the 
cities. 


A  measure  of  the  problem  of  achieving  racial 
balance  in  tchoola  of  metropolitan  area*~ 
Percent  of  public-achool  pupils  who  an 
nonwhites  {latest  available) 

Percent 
District  of  Columbia 90.0 

Suburbs 7^5 

Baltimore  __.i ~ ei!o 

Suburbs 8^5 

St.  Louis   60.0 

Suburbs 9.2 

PhUadelphla   sj'o 

Subvurbs 8  6 

Detroit 65I0 

Suburbs 5.0 

Chicago 52^0 

Suburbs   3.9 

Cleveland 50.0 

Subiu-bs   [9 

Cincinnati   40^0 

Suburbs   51 

Pittsburgh  37^0 

Suburbs 4,9 

Now  York 27!  0 

Suburbs   4^7 

NoTX. — Data  for  subtvbs — 1960  census  re- 
ports, latest  available:  date  for  cities — U3. 
Office  of  Education  survey  based  on  esti- 
mates for  1963  or  later. 

Major  ^cities  and  suburbs  outside  the  South- 
How  the  race  ratios  are  changing 
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Percent  of  Kegroej 
in  the  population 

1960 

1960 

DlsUict  of  Columbia 

3S.0 

&e 

23.7 

lai 

17.1 
6.7 

16.3 
4.9 

17.9 
7.2 

1&2 
.8 

18.2 
6.6 

13.6 
2.8 

15.6 
4.2 

1Z2 
8.9 

12.2 
3.5 
7.8 
6.2 
816 
44 
6.3 
L6 
7.9 
2.0 
4.6 
1.0 

53.9 
6.1 

317 
6.7 

3il 

R  7 

1  ^Suburbs. 

Butimore 

Suburbs 

Newark,  N.J 

Suburbs . 

Detroit 

Suburbs 

St.  Louis 

28.8 
3.7 
28.6 

Suburbs 

ft  1 

Cleveland 

28.6 

7 

Suburbs 

Philadelphia 

26.4 
61I 

Suburbs 

Chlcaito 

22.9 

Suburbs 

2.9 

Cincinnati 

21.6 

Suburbs 

3.4 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

17  5 

Saburbs 

Pittsburgh -._.: 

Suburbs 

5.9 
16.7 
3.4 

San  Francisco-Oakland , 

14.3 

Suburbs 

Ne*  York 

tg 
110 

Suburbs 

BuTalo • 

4.5 

13  3 

Suburbs 

13  6 

Los  Anceles-Long  Beach „ 

Suburbs 

San  Diego 

12.2 
3.1 
6.0 

Suburbs ^ 

LI 

Source:  1960  census  and  latest  available  U.S.  census 
reports. 

BIT.  Speaker.  I  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence on  this  Issue.  My  file  on  this  sub- 
ject Is  3  Inches  thick  and  has  more  than 
500  single  Items.  The  gradual  moving 
into  areas  where  they  disclaim  any  inter- 
est seems  to  be  the  hallmark  of  the 
Washington  bureaucrats.  They  jire  now 
doing  exactly  what  they  literally  swore 
up  and  down  they  did  not  want  to  do 
nor  ever  Intended  to  do.  The  little  by 
little,  piecemeal  approach  is  the  manner 
in  which  these  goals  are  accomplished. 
Pederal  funds  must  be  the  entering 
wedge.  You  get  a  substantial  program 
going  which  Infuses  billions  of  dollars 
into  our  local  schools — and  we  all  know 
they  need  it — and  then,  soon,  certain 
criteria  are  used  for  granting  or  with- 


holding. The  carrot  ind  stick  approach 
is  the  vehicle  they  hate  for  breaking  up 
our  neighborhood  schools  and  imple- 
menting their  owa  social-economic 
thinking.  I 

KEW  YORK  crrrltooK  a  lead 
The  New  York  Citk^  school  system  is 
pioneering  in  the  fieldi  of  integration  by 
busing.  One  New  york  Congressman 
said  that  we  should  $6oner  or  later  bus 
the  students  from  Harlem  to  Westchester 
County  and  from  Westchester  County  to 
Harlem  to  balance  the  classroom  racial 
composition.  The  June  19,  1963,  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  the  following  article 
on  page  A8:  l 

New  Yc«K  Ordees  Rauial  "Balance"  m 
All  Schools 

ALBANY,  N.T..  Jime  la— Public  school  sys- 
tems in  New  York  Stettf  were  ordered  today 
to  erase  enrollment  iwittema  that  have 
created  so-called  "Nqgro"  and  "white" 
tchools  in  many  communities. 

In  a  historic  decision.  State  Education 
Commissioner  James  E.  Allen  Jr.  held  that 
Negro  children  have  a  right  to  attend  schools 
with  a  cross-section  of  other  ethnic  groups 
even  if  it  means  transf  erring  them  to  schools 
outside   their   own   neighborhoods. 

He  concurred  in  an  lirgument  put  forth 
by  the  NAACP  that  "racial  Imbalance"  in  a 
public  school  cannot  be  jiistifled  by  the  fact 
that  it  reflects  the  makeup  of  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

Said  Allen:  ' 

"The  racial  imbalance;  existing  in  a  school 
in  which  the  enrollmedt  is  wholly  or  pre- 
dominantly Negro  interferes  with  the 
achievement  of  equality  of  educationia  op- 
portimity and  must  therefore  be  eliminated 
from  the  schools  of  Nevf  York  State." 

CAICPAION  aiifPEU  UP 

Allen's  ruling  came  at  a  time  when  Negroes 
throughout  the  Nation  have  stepped  up  their 
campaign  for  equal  treatment  under  the  law. 
He  said  his  action  was  a  "logical  extension 
of  State  law  and  poUcy." 

Negroes  have  made  steady  advances  in  civil 
rights  legislation  in  New  York,  Including  a 
new  law  this  year  that  will  broaden  a  ban  on 
discrimination  In  sale  6t  rental  of  private 
housing.  ] 

The  Commissioner,  whose  directives  to  the 
■chools  have  the  force  of  commands,  in- 
structed all  school  districts  throughout  the 
State  to  report  by  Sept.  1  on  the  status  of 
any  racial  Imbalance  la  their  schools  and 
advise  him  what  they  are  doing  to  end  It. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  report,"  he  said, 
"a  racially  imbalanced  school  is  defined  as 
one  having  60  per  cent,  or  more  of  Negro 
pupils  enroUed." 

A  recent  racial  census:  by  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department  lndlc|ited  that  60  schools 
In  41  districts  in  the  upstate  and  Long 
Wand  areas  had  Negro  enrollments  of  more 
than  60  per  cent. 

LONG   ISLAND   CpOIPLAINT 

The  census  did  not  Include  New  York  City, 
which  has  many  schools  with  large  Negro 
enrollments,  especially  m  Harlem,  where  some 
schools  are  virtually  all-Kagro. 

Allen's  ruling  was  triggered  by  a  complaint 
In  the  Malveme  school  district  on  Long  Is- 
land. The  NAACP  had  protested  that  "de 
facto  segregation"  escisted  because  the  Wood- 
Held  Elementary  School  bad  become  76  per 
cent  Negro. 

Allen  ordered  the  Sch<>ol  Board  to  break 
up  the  racial  pattern  ai  Woodfleld  by  ex- 
changing some  pupils  for  white  pupils  In 
two  other  elementary  schools. 

A  similar  transfer  policy  was  recommended 
today  by  the  Buffalo  School  Superintendent, 


School  offlclals  in  general  greeted  Allen's 
decision  with  a  detectable  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm. Many  were  reluctant  to  comment  un- 
til they  had  read  and  digested  Allen's  dlrec- 
Uve. 

One,  however,  pointed  to  the  expense  that 
would  be  involved. 

That  New  York  City  should  take  a 
lead  is  not  surprising.  They  have  one 
of  the  most  fouled  up  school  systems  in 
the  country.  I  know  the  day  of  the  small 
school  is  over— regretfully,  I  think,  be- 
cause it  has  never  been  shown  to  me  that 
excellence  and  size  go  hand  in  hand.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  10  years  of  legis- 
lative experience,  it  has  always  been 
urged  that  the  schools  get  bigger,  bigger, 
bigger.  Mr.  Conant  even  talks  In  terms 
of  1,000  or  10,000.  However,  in  almost 
every  case,  during  my  10  years  on  educa- 
tion committees,  whenever  there  are 
sorry  situations  which  we  legislators  are 
called  upon  to  solve,  it  is  usually  these 
large  school  systems  like  the  New  York 
City  system  which  are  in  trouble  and  are 
held  out  as  the  worst  examples.  These 
are  the  large  systems  which  our  smaller 
schools  are  constantly  urged  to  emulate 
The  January  20,  1964,  New  York  Times 
carried  a  front  page  story  on  their  pair- 
ing plan.  This  Is  the  plan  referred  to  in 
the  March  16,  1964,  U.S.  News  article 
already  referred  to.  The  article  is  in- 
teresting and  I  Include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Cttt  Will  Rezone  School  Districts  fob 
Integration — Board  of  Education  Directs 
Oboss  To  Paie  Sections  Wherever  Pos- 
sible—Odtoino  Principles  Set— Manda- 
tory PtjpiL  Tbansfebs  to  Undeeutilized 
BOTLDrNGB  Abe  Inclttded  in  Plan 

(By  Leonard  Buder) 
The  Board  of  Education  directed  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  yesterday  to  estab- 
lish Joint  school  zones  "wherever  possible 
throughout  the  dty"  to  achieve  bettM  inte- 
gration. 

Under  Joint  zoning,  commonly  known  as 
the  Princeton  Plan  because  it  originated  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  two  elementary  schools  with 
different  ethnic  compositions  are  "paired" 
for  Integration  purposes.  All  pupils  in  an 
area  attend  one  school  for  perhaps  the  first 
three  grades  and  the  other  school  for  the 
three  upper  grades. 

The  board  also  called  upon  the  Superin- 
tendent, Dr.  Calvin  E.  Gross,  to  make  zoning 
changes  to  relieve  overcrowding  and  asserted 
that  "integration  would  be  a  by-product"  of 
such  changes.  In  line  with  this,  the  board 
indicated  that  the  transfer  of  some  pupils 
from  overcrowded  to  imderutilized  schools 
would  be  made  mandatory,  and  not  voluntary 
as  at  present. 

GtTIDING    principles 

School  officials  indicated  that  this  did  not 
mean  that  the  system  would  transfer  white 
children  out  of  their  schools  to  make  room  for 
Negro  pupils.  No  specific  number  of  pupil 
transfers  was  mentioned;  officials  stressed 
that  the  board's  program  dealt  in  concepts 
and  that  it  was  up  to  the  school  adminis- 
trators to  work  out  the  detaUs  and  the  num- 
bers of  pupils  Involved  In  any  phase. 

The  directives  to  the  Superintendent  were 
contained  In  eight  "guiding  principles" 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  board  after  a 
niimber  of  meetings  with  organization  rep- 
resentatives, local  school  offlclals,  special 
consultants  and  other  persons  on  the  sys- 
tem's forthcoming  integration  plan.  School 
officials  privately  described  the  set  of  prin- 
ciples as  the  board's  most  forceful  and  clear- 
est policy  statement  on  Integration. 


BnJEHcx  ON  ooxmr  Acnow 

The  statement  made  no  reference  to  the 
decision  last  Sept.  6  by  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Edward  G.  Baker  in  Brooklyn,  who  held 
that  the  board  could  not  assign  pupils  on  the 
basis  of  race  to  a  new  Junior  high  school. 

A  similar  decision  was  handed  down  Jan. 
10  in  a  case  involving  school  rezonlng  in 
Malveme,  L.I.,  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Isadore  Bookstein.  The  city  board  is  ap- 
pealing the  Baker  decision  and  in  the  mean- 
time has  proceeded  with  its  proposed  re- 
zoning  program. 

Mrs.  Rose  Shapiro,  chairman  of  the  board's 
policy  committee  on  integration,  said  that 
Dr.  Gross  had  been  requested  to  prepare  a 
draft  copy  of  an  integration  plan  in  line 
with  the  giUdlng  principles. 

She  added  that  the  Superintendent  had 
been  asked  to  submit  a  tentative  copy  of  the 
plan  to  the  board  by  Friday  and  that  the 
board  expected  to  make  the  actual  plan  pub- 
lic on  Jan.  31. 

A  niimber  of  civil  rights  groups  here  have 
said  that  they  would  stage  a  one-day  boy- 
cott of  the  city  schools  on  Feb.  3  and  repeat 
the  protest  at  intervals  if  the  board  failed  to 
come  up  with  an  acceptable  integration 
plan.  These  groups  have  been  highly  critical 
of  an  interim  report  made  last  month  by  Dr. 
Gross. 

In  that  Interim  report,  Dr.  Gross  discussed 
a  number  of  steps  the  system  was  consider- 
ing to  Improve  racial  balance. 

Many  of  these  points  are  the  same  as 
those  specified  In  the  board's  statement  of 
principles.  However,  It  was  noted  that  the 
board's  principles  were  stated  in  more  direct 
and  more  comprehensive  terms. 

For  example,  where  the  board  called  for 
the  establishment  of  Joint  zones  on  a  city- 
wide  basis  Dr.  Gross  had  mentioned  that  the 
system  would  consider  the  use  of  this  tech- 
nique In  three  or  four  areas. 

Some  members  of  the  school  board ^In- 
cluding James  B.  Donovan,  its  president — 
are  also  known  to  he  dissatisfied  with  the 
Interim  report.  The  board's  formulation  of 
a  set  of  principles  at  this  time  was  viewed  as 
a  move  to  make  sure  that  the  plan  would 
reflect  the  board's  strong  commitment  to 
integration. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Milton  A.  Galamlson,  chair- 
man of  the  Cltywlde  Committee  for  Scho(d 
Integration,  which  is  organizing  the  boycott, 
said  yesterday: 

"This  announcement  comes  to  me  as  a 
surprise.  It  represents  the  first  new  mate- 
rial we  have  had  for  consideration  since  Au- 
gust. In  this  sense,  I  contend  that  the  In- 
terim report  was  not  new  material.  The 
Cltywlde  Committee  will  have  to  give  eota» 
study  to  this  proposal,  and  after  studying 
it,  discussing  It  and  evaluating  it,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  make  some  kind  of  response." 
Roy  Wilklns,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  o* 
ColOTed  People,  which  has  el^t  or  nine  ol 
its  branches  In  the  boycott  group,  said: 

"The  outUne  submitted  by  the  board  to 
Superintendent  Gross  as  a  guide  to  his  full- 
scale  report  sounds  as  though  It  Is  addressing 
Itself  to  the  basic  in^blems.  More  detailed 
comment  will  have  to  await,  of  course,  an 
Inspection  of  the  meat  which  Is  put  upon 
these  bones." 

WE'RE   FBOM    MISSOI7RI 

One  member  of  the  Harlem  Parents  Com- 
mittee, which  also  belongs  to  the  Cltywld» 
Boycott  Committee,  observed  Informally. 
"weTe  from  Missouri— well  have  to  be 
shown." 

The  board  said  that  existing  integratloa 
measures  would  be  continued.  These  In- 
clude the  free  choice  transfer  plan,  an  out- 
growth of  the  system's  open-enrollment  pro- 
gram, which  permits  the  voluntary  transfer 
of  pupils  from  overcrowded  schoolfl  In  minor- 
ity group  areas. 
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As  announced  by  the  board  yesterday,  the 
prlnclplee  provide  that: 

"The  plan  U  to  be  considered  aa  a  'first' 
plan,  aubject  to  any  changes  warranted  by 
experience,  always  after  public  discussions. 

"Better  education  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
plan.  It  Is  to  Include  programs  for  attain- 
ment of  the  twin  goals  of  the  Integration 
program;  Improved  instruction  In  schools  In 
minority  group  areas  and  Improved  ethnic 
distribution  in  the  schools. 

"The  plan  Is  to  Include  a  timetable.  Incor- 
porating an  estimated  schedule  of  both  the 
Initiation  and  completion  of  programs  and 
projects. 

"The  plan  Is  to  be  over-all  and  cltywlde  In 
aiH>llcatlon. 

"The  plan  la  to  Include  the  establishment 
of  joint  elementary  school  zoning  wherever 
possible  throughout  the  city  according  to  a 
set  of  specific  criteria  to  be  spelled  out  In  the 
plan. 

"Special  effort  is  to  be  made  to  Improve 
ethnic  distribution  In  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  The  plan  is  to  Include  such 
methods  as  Joint  rezonlng  patterns  for  Junior 
high  schools  and  the  reorganization  of  high 
schools  with  poor  ethnic  distribution. 

"The  plan  Is  to  Include  proposals  for 
changing  zones  for  relief  of  overcrowding. 
Under  such  zone  changes,  some  pupils  in 
overcrowded  schools  will  be  assigned  to  a 
presently  underutilized  school.  Presently 
only  those  children  whose  parents  request  It 
are  transferred  from  overcrowded  to  un- 
derutilized schools.  Because  overcrowded 
schools  generally  are  located  in  minority 
group  areas  and  underutilized  schools  in 
white  residential  areas.  Integration  would  be 
a  by-product  of  relief  of  overcrowding. 

"The  plan  Is  to  Include  proposals  for  a 
close  study  of  the  possibility  of  educational 
parks  on  single  large  sites  with  correspond- 
ingly larger  school  zones. 

The  Interim  report  of  Dr.  Gross  had  been 
criticized  by  some  rights  groups  because  It 
did  not  contain  what  they  considered  a 
meaningful  timetable  and  because  It  took  a 
"piecemeal"  approach  to  integration. 

The  board's  announcement  said  that  when 
the  members  met  this  afternoon  with  the 
City  Oommlasion  on  Human  Rights  they  will 
renew  the  proposal  made  by  the  board  last 
summer  that  a  cltywlde  oeuncll  on  Integra- 
tion be  established.  The  council  would  con- 
sist of  ranking  officials  of  the  various  dty 
agencies  concerned  with  Integration. 

The  September  30.  1966,  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  carried  a  lead  story  to 
Indicate  how  far  this  type  of  thinking 
has  gone  already.  The  lead  paragrwhs 
Indicate  that  Mr.  Howe  acknowledged 
that  the  neighborhood  school  may  be 
on  the  way  out,  a  casualty  of  Federal 
school  IntegraUon  policy.  The  article 
indicates  the  clear  transition  frcm  an 
idea  phase — ^incidentally  an  idea  phase 
where  they  denied  they  were  going  to  do 
what  they  now  readily  admit  as  their 
plans— and  I  include  It  at  this  point: 

Howx  Tells  CxtrntAL  Citt  School  Plax 
(By  Philip  Warden) 

WAsanfGTOM,  September  80. — Harold  Howe 
n,  commissioner  of  education,  acknowledged 
today  that  the  neighborhood  school  may  be 
on  the  way  out,  a  casualty  of  federal  school 
Integration  policies. 

Howe  disclosed  that  his  ofllce  Is  WOTklng 
with  school  officials  In  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  Tork,  and  other 
cities  on  the  development  of  "central  dty 
educational  parks"  as  a  replacement. 

KOnSEOASTSM   TO   OOLLKOS 

An  "educational  park"  would  be  a  large 
complex  In  the  center  of  a  city  handling 
pupils  from  kindergarten  to  Junior  college, 
the  office  of  education  said.    It  would  senr* 


pupils  from  the  city  and  Its  suburbs  and 
"provide  equal  educational  opportunity." 

"Our  position  Is  that  we  must  not  be 
afraid  of  new  Ideas  for  solving  our  urban 
problems,"  Howe  told  members  of  the  House 
rules  committee  who  called  him  to  testify 
on  school  desegnregatlon  p>ollcies. 

Howe  said  East  Orange,  N.J.,  had  "moved 
rather  rapidly"  Into  the  educational  park 
concept.  He  said  It  was  aided  with  money 
from  the  Pord  Foxindatlon  rather  than  from 
the  federal  treasury. 

BBNm  rr  a  nuyt  plan 

Asked  If  the  East  Orange  experiment  was  to 
be  a  "pilot  plan"  for  federal  school  oOlclals, 
Howe  replied: 

"This  Is  a  major  exploration  of  a  possibility 
by  a  local  school  board.  If  you're  suggesting 
that  I  have  some  master  plan  for  the  United 
States,  no,  sir.  I'm  trying  to  support  local 
school  boards.    That's  my  only  Interest." 

Southerners  In  Congress  have  been  an- 
gered by  the  school  desegregation  guidelines 
drafted  by  Howe's  office.  They  have  received 
numerous  complaints  from  local  school  dis- 
tricts over  their  administration. 

The  rules  committee  received  a  nvunber  of 
resolutions  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
special  House  committee  to  Investigate  the 
guidelines.  Administration  forces  have  side- 
tracked committee  approval  of  such  a  reso- 
lution. 

RXABINO  KOOM  VAIUOD 

Yesterday  Chairman  Emanttkl  Cellkb  [D., 
N.Y.]  of  the  House  Judiciary  committee  an- 
nounced that  he  would  have  one  of  his  sub- 
committees Investigate  the  guidelines  after 
the  November  election. 

But  Chairman  HowAao  W.  SacrrH  [D.,  Va.| 
of  the  rules  committee  and  Rep.  WnxiAic 
CoLiaoi  [D.,  Miss.],  who  is  In  line  to  succeed 
Smith  as  chairman  next  year,  evidently  de- 
cided they  could  not  get  the  type  of  investi- 
gation they  wanted.  They  succeeded  In  get- 
ting Howe  to  agree  to  testify  before  the  rules 
committee. 

So  many  newsmen,  southern  Congressmen, 
and  spectators  crowded  Into  the  small  rules 
committee  hearing  room  that  rules  commit- 
tee members  themselves  could  not  wedge 
their  way  to  their  chairs.  Smtth  had  to 
order  all  spectators  and  newspaper  and  tele- 
vision cameramen  out  of  the  hearing. 

PKOPACAKDA,   MAOOEN   SATS 

Rep.  Rat  Madden  {D.,  Ind.]  tried  to  get 
the  whole  thing  called  off.  Maodem  accused 
Smtth  of  setting  up  a  "Roman  holiday." 
Madden  said  the  hearing  was  solely  for 
"propaganda  purposes."  Smith  banged  his 
gavel,  ruled  Maodem  out  of  order,  and  told 
Howe  to  start  talking.  Madden  listened  for 
awhile,  tried  unsuccessfully  once  more  to 
end  the  session,  then  stormed  out  of  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

Howe  in  a  statement  he  read  to  the  com- 
mittee said  the  courts  have  said  that  "faculty 
desegregation  Is  a  necessary  element  of  school 
desegregation."  He  said  the  1966  guidelines 
"provide  for  the  desegregation  of  the  faculty 
to  begin." 

"The  guidelines  do  not  mention  and  do 
not  require  "racial  baJance'  or  the  correction 
of  racial  "Imbalance',"  Howe  said.  "Nor 
have  we  in  the  administration  of  our  obliga- 
tions under  title  VI  (of  the  civil  rights  act 
of  1904  ]  sought  to  establish  'racial  balance'." 

DENIES   BALANCE  IS   OOAL 

Howe  said  that  the  guidelines  require  cer- 
tain percentages  of  progress  in  integration. 
He  said  some  school  officials  contend  this 
"Imposes  a  fotmula  of  racial  balance."  This 
contention,  he  said,  misconceives  the  inten- 
tion of  the  percentages. 

Under  questioning.  Howe  said  federal  aid 
is  given  to  some  schools  to  release  local 
funds  to  finance  "school  busing"  to  achieve 
Integrattoa.  He  said  It  was  a  local  school 
boud  choice,  however.  He  said  1700.000  had 
been  given  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  aid  teaching, 


to  release  funds  for  transporting  students 
to  other  schools. 

Rep.  John  Anderson  [R.,  HI.)  asked  Howe 
If  the  "equal  educational  opportunity  act  of 
1967"  plans,  which  Republicans  exposed  two 
weeks  ago  as  a  6  billion  dollar  scheme  aimed 
at  full  government  control  of  schools  by 
Washington  social  planners,  came  from  his 
c^ce. 

AUTHOBS   ON    HIS   ffTATT 

Howe  acknowledged  that  the  men  whose 
signatures  were  on  the  plan  when  It  went 
to  the  office  of  John  Gardner,  secretary  of 
health,  education  and  welfare,  were  almost 
all  on  his  own  staff. 

"And  when  Rep.  Wiluam  Brock  |R., 
Tenn.l  asked  that  you  make  public  the 
draft  bill,  you  were  quoted  as  saying  re- 
ports of  the  existence  of  such  a  bill  were 
ridiculous?"  asked  Anderson. 

"I  certainly  concede  that  ridiculous  was 
a  poor  word  to  use,"  Howe  said.  "I  was  not 
responding  to  the  existence  of  such  a  dralt. 
I  was  responding  to  a  question  that  the 
federal  government  intended  to  enforce  its 
provisions  by  legal  action." 

MAT  KILL  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS 

"But  you're  going  to  hold  out  the  carrot 
of  federal  aid  funds  to  enforce  compliance?" 
asked  Anderson. 

After  a  rambling  answer,  Howe  concluded 
that  "we  have  no  idea  of  imposing  by  flat 
that  scheme." 

Anderson  observed  that  "we're  getting  to 
the  place  where  you're  Just  going  to  wipe 
out  the  concept  of  the  neighborhood 
school." 

Howe  said  that  this  may  be  true.  But 
the  office  of  education  must  explore  ways  of 
preventing  neighborhoods  from  creating 
segregated  communities,  he  said. 

central  crrr  the  problem 
Howe  added  that  "one  of  our  problems  Is 
the  central  city."  He  said  "all  of  our  en- 
deavors for  the  health  of  that  city  have  been 
progressing  without  any  relation  to  each 
other — education,  transportation,  and  hous- 
ing. In  the  future,  these  must  be  related." 
Howe  agreed  to  come  back  and  face  fur- 
ther questioning  by  committee  members 
Tuesday  morning. 

On  September  24.  Human  Events  out- 
lined a  great  amount  of  what  I  have  en- 
tered into  the  Record  here  and  gave 
some  of  the  ways  and  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  UjB.  Office  of  Education  goal 
which,  by  their  own  admission,  Is  still  In 
the  fuzzy  stage.  That  article  is  excellent 
and  I  insert  it  at  this  poiat  in  the  Record  : 
Assault  on  Yovm  Schools 

In  a  front-page  story  m  the  July  2  Human 
Events,  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones  wrote  that  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Harold  Howe  n 
was  zealously  determined  to  destroy  the 
neighborhood  school  system  across  the  coun- 
try. "Traditional  district  boundaries."  Jones 
quoted  Howe,  "often  serve  education  badly 
and  may  have  to  be  clianged.  .  .  .  Building 
programs  for  the  future  could  be  planned  so 
that  new  schools  break  up,  rather  than  con- 
tinue, segregation  of  both  the  racial  and  eco- 
nomic sort  .  .  .  and  if  I  have  my  way  the 
office  will  provide  construction  funds  before 
long.  .  .  .  We  have  recently  been  consider- 
ing financial  support  tor  a  comprehensive 
study  of  a  system  of  educational  parks.  .  .  - 
We  visualize  each  of  these  centralized  school 
complexes  as  educational  centers  that  would 
provide  classes  ranging  from  pre-klndergarten 
through  Junior  college.  .  .  .  While  such  a 
park  would  deny  the  neighborhood  school,  it 
woxild  express  .  .  .  the  cultural  mix  that 
every  vigorous  dty  exemplifies." 

Howe's  words  have  proved  to  be  far  more 
than  the  pipe  dreams  of  an  education  bureau- 
crat. Last  week.  In  fact,  Rep.  Paul  Pino  (B- 
N.Y.)  unloaded  a  political  bombshell  in  the 
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Capitol  when  he  expoe^  the  contents  of  a 
draft  education  bill  which  would  implement 
Mr.  Howe's  social  engineering  schemes  to  a 
T.  (The  Pino  document  substantiated  earlier 
charges  by  GOP  Rep.  BttL  Beock  of  Tennes- 
see that  such  a  draft  pitipoeal  existed.) 

A  prevloxis  supporter  of  civil  rights  legls- 
laUon,  Pino  sharply  attecked  the  bill  as  a 
"fantastic  attempt  at  faderal  control  of  edu- 
cation, i 

"In  a  nutshell,"  assertM  the  Congressman, 
"the  proposed  legislation  would  set  up  a 
multl-bllllon-dollar  effqrt  to  force  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  nation's  8ch(>ols. 

"The  billions  of  dollBrs  proposed  to  be 
spent  would  be  used  f|ar  programs  such  as 
construction  of  schools]  to  serve  mixed  com- 
munities, redrafting  ^c^ool  district  lines, 
school  bussing  programi,  pupil  exchanges  be- 
tween suburbs  and  slums,  revisions  of  text- 
books to  stress  the  conuibutlon  of  minority 
groups,  and  so  forth.     | 

"This  measure  apparently  has  the  White 
House  stamp  of  approval,"  said  Pino.  "It  Is 
taken  In  large  measure  from  a  June  White 
House  conference  callM  'To  Fulfill  These 
Rights' 

"One  member  of  thif  radical  councU  was 
Floyd  McKlssick,  head  of  CORE,  and  a  vigOT- 
ous  spokesman  for  'Slack  Power."  I  am 
amazed  that  the  reach  of  'Black  Power'  Is 
long  enough  to  design  Administration  legis- 
lation." ! 

Health,  Education  a^d  Welfare  Secretary 
John  W.  Gardner  Issued  an  evasive  reply  to 
PiNO's  charge.  In  effect,  he  admitted  that 
such  a  proposal  was  uncter  consideration,  but 
be  tried  to  stress  that  li  was  only  an  "unoffi- 
cial discussion  paper." 

Yet  what  FiNO  produced  for  the  press 
appeared  far  more  formal  in  appearance. 
The  top  of  this  "unofflalal  discussion  paper" 
bore  the  ominous  title:  "Eqiial  Educational 
Opportunity  Act  of  19aV." 

Under  Title  n  of  this  proposed  program, 
grants  are  to  be  mad*  for  an  estimated 
"110,000  classrooms  over  a  five-year  period." 
State  educational  agencies  could  receive 
money  to  build  these  cleesrooms  only  if  they 
were  "designed  to  alleviate  segregation  or  ra- 
cial Imbalance"  as  determined  by  the  U.S. 
conunlasloner  of  educaltiDn. 

Title  ni  of  the  proposed  act  states  that 
"local  educational  agencies  would  be  eligible 
for  federal  grants  to  assist  In  achieving  Inte- 
grated education."  , 

The  proposed  bill,  coupled  with  slight  al- 
terations in  the  Demohetratlon  Cities  pro- 
gram, moreover,  could  be  used  to  virtually 
compel  metrt^wlitan  aneee  that  receive  fed- 
eral aid  to  construct  educational  parks. 
(Pino  himself,  warned  that  the  first  step  In 
the  Administration's  plan  to  force  school 
integration  would  be  In  the  "meitropolltan 
planning"  section  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  bill,  which  Is  schdduled  to  cxwae  before 
the  House  within  the  hext  few  weeks.  He 
described  this  section  at  a  "weapon  to  re- 
shape both  housing  &ad.  education  across  the 
nation.") 

Nor  were  these  the  most  alarming  f  eat\uee. 
A  section  of  the  proposed  bill  discusses  vari- 
ous techniques  that  ml^t  be  used  to  achieve 
compulsory  integration  In  local  schools 
across  the  ootmtry. 

These  techniques  Indude:  "comprehen- 
sive, district-wide  rezontng  of  school  attend- 
ance areas  to  obtain  win'riirmm  heteroge- 
neity"; "pairing,  groupjUig  or  clustering  of 
adjacent  Negro  and  wblte  schools.  .  .  ."; 
"Reorganization  of  the  \|le  of  schools;  chang- 
ing feeding  patterns.  .  ,  .";  "Careful  site  se- 
lection to  locate  new  8<ihools  so  as  to  mazi- 
mlze  integration  of  resltlentially  segregated 
student  populations.'  .  .  .";  "Increased 
bussing  from  overcrowded  to  under-utilized 
Khools.  .  .  ." — ^in  shorty  all  the  techniques 
that  Pino  spoke  of. 


What  Rep.  FtNo  did  not  reveal,  however,  Is 
that  the  enemies  of  the  neighborhood  school 
system  are  not  only  planning  to  destroy  this 
age-old  concept  through  l^lslatlon,  but 
through  the  courts. 

Right  now.  In  fact,  what  could  well  turn 
out  to  be  a  momentous  case  Involving  school 
desegregation  Is  being  heard  In  the  District 
of  ColumMa  before  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Wright  is  to  rule  on  a  con^jlalnt  about  Wash- 
ington schools — especially  de  facto  segrega- 
tion— ^flled  by  Negro  nUlltant  Julius  Hobson. 
Hobson's  attorneys  are  Arthur  Kinoy — of  re- 
cent HUAC  notoriety— ^d  William  Kunstler, 
another  pleader  for  the  left. 

One  of  Hobson's  chief  contentions  is  that 
Negro  students  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  denied  the  equal  education  opportunities 
of  white  children  in  nearby  areas  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  If  Wright  upholds  Hob- 
son,  it  could  very  well  mean  that  the  court 
would  compel  adjoining  areas  In  these  two 
states  to  accept  N^ro  students  from  Wash- 
ington. 

This,  of  course,  would  Involve  not  Just  the 
compulsory  busing  of  students  across  town, 
but  across  state  bouTidaries. 

As  another  alternative  for  "equalizing" 
education  opportunitiee,  Wright  might  order 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  conjunction  with 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  construct  those 
"educational  parks"  that  are  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Education  Commissioner  Howe. 

At  any  rate,  a  decision  in  favor  of  Hobson 
would  wreak  havoc  with  the  neighborhood 
school  system  as  Americans  know  it  today. 

Wright,  moreover,  is  not  incapable  of  ren- 
dering such  a  fateful  ruling.  In  fact,  his 
liberal  bias  on  the  subject  is  so  pronounced 
that  many  lawyers  think  he  should  disqual- 
ify himself  from  hearing  the  present  case. 
They  quote  a  startling  attack  on  d«  facto 
segregation  that  Wright  delivered  to  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Law  in  February 
1965  in  which  he  said : 

"It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  Supreme  Court 
wlU  sit  Idly  by  watching  Negro  children 
crowded  into  Inferior  slum  schools  while  the 
whites  fiee  to  the  suburbs  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  vastly  superior,  predominantly  white 
schools."  Suggesting  that  the  courts  should 
block  these  maneuvers,  Wright  then  assaulted 
the  neighborhood  school  system. 

"Initially,"  he  remarked,  "public  school  au- 
thorities must  be  cured  of  the  neighborhood 
school  syndrome."  Neighborhood  schools,  he 
affirmed,  are  Just  not  geared  to  '■20th  century 
education." 

What  is  geared  to  the  20th  century  in 
Wright's  view?  "Educational  parks,"  of 
course.  "Instead  of  having  neighborhood 
schools  scattered  through  racially  homoge- 
nous residential  areas,"  said  Wright,  "chil- 
dren of  all  races  may  be  brought  together  In 
the  educational  parks." 

Such,  then,  is  the  mammoth  Judicial  and 
legislative  threat  now  posed  to  neighborhood 
schools  by  the  federal  leviathan. 

"the  human  fRONTIOl" 

On  May  13. 1966,  In  Chicago,  Mr.  Howe 
made  reference  to  educational  parks 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  urban  ex- 
ponents of  the  neighborhood  school: 

And  we  are  particularly  Interested  In  find- 
ing one  or  two  great  American  cities  that  are 
adventurous  enough  to  Join  us  In  planning 
the  educational  park  of  the  future.  These 
entitles  wlU  house  20,0(X)  or  more  pupils  and 
will  cut  across  all  geographic,  economic,  and 
sodal  boundaries  to  draw  students.  While 
such  a  park  would  deny  the  neighborhood 
school.  It  would  express  the  vitality,  the 
imagination,  and  the  cultural  mix  that  every 
vigorous  city  exemplifies.  Students  in  such 
a  facility  would  attend  a  genuine  city  school 
in  the  deepest  sense  Instead  of  a  school  in 
one  section  of  the  city  which  Is  untouched 


by  the  broader  influences  of  metropolitan  life 
as  a  whole. 

On  September  7,  1966.  using  a  public 
press  source,  I  quoted  Mr.  Howe  as  say- 
ing: 

If  I  have  my  way,  schools  will  be  built  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  social  and  economic 
integration. 

Commissioner  Howe,  on  September  16, 
wrote  to  me  saying: 

This  quotation  has  been  falsely  attributed 
to  me  by  several  persons.  I  have  never  made 
the  statement,  nor  any  like  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  oppose  such  a  suggestion. 

On  checking  I  see  that  he  was  mis- 
quoted but  Ills  public  pronouncements 
would  seem  to  verify  this  statement  as  a 
goal  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  the 
future. 

To  forestall  any  future  misquotations 
from  Mr.  Howe's  recent  remarks,  and  to 
provide  the  public  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation's current  thinking  regarding  cur- 
rent educational  problems,  I  request  that 
the  pamphlet,  "The  Human  Frontier,"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record.  At  the  present 
time,  52,000  copies  of  this  pamphlet  are 
being  withheld  from  distribution  because 
of  a  minor  error.  As  the  error  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  texts,  the  following 
reproduction  of  the  speeches  are  as  they 
appear  in  the  pamphlet. 

The  best  national  educatiorial  policy 
requires  the  participation  of  knowledge- 
able and  informed  citizens,  and  for  this 
additional  reason  I  insert  the  publica- 
tion, "The  Human  Prontier."  in  the 
Record  at  this  iwlnt: 

The  Human  Fkontier 
education  most  cxucial  issue  ^ 

During  the  past  several  weeks  members  of 
my  staff  and  I  have  been  meeting  with  groups 
of  school  offldals  and  political  leaders  from 
most  of  the  Southern  States. 

Against  a  backdrop  of  considerable  press 
attention — some  factual,  some  darkly  specu- 
lative— delegations  have  come  to  my  office 
In  Washington.  We  In  turn  have  traveled 
to  the  South. 

While  we  encountered  a  spark  or  two  of 
fire  In  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  Southern  rep- 
resentatives, the  conversations  were  sincere 
and  wholly  usefvd.  It  was  vital  that  they  be 
so,  for  we  were  discussing  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  most  critical  Issue  facing  American 
education  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
twentieth  century.  I  speak  of  the  necessity 
for  eliminating  segregation  from  our  schools. 

In  these  particular  discussions  we  focused 
on  the  segregation  that  has  by  offidal  State 
policy  characterized  Southern  education  for 
the  pest  century  and  continues  to  charac- 
terize it  In  large  measure  even  though  State 
laws  have  changed  under  Federal  pressures. 
But  the  basic  issues  Involved  in  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  schools  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  South.  The  effort  to  elimi- 
nate segregated  classrooms  will  stir  Increas- 
ingly Intense  debate  In  every  section  of  this 
country.  The  decisions  we  cannot  avoid  mak- 
ing will  test  both  the  patience  and  the  con- 
sdence  of  every  dtlzen. 

Our  achievements  and  faUures  alike  will 
haye  a  significant  Impact  on  the  national 
economy,  on  the  quality  of  country  ours  will 
be,  and  on  the  individual  lives  of  nilUlons 
of  people  here  in  the  United  States  and  In 
fordgn  countries  as  weU. 


^Before  the  Founders'  Day  Convoca- 
tion, Teachers  CoUege,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.  May  3,  1966. 
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Am  PrMtdent  Johnson  said  last  Thunday  in 
hlB  menage  to  Congresa  urging  new  dvU 
rlgbta  legialaUon: 

"We  are  engaged  In  a  great  adventure — as 
gi«at  as  that  of  the  laat  century,  when  o\ir 
fathers  marched  to  the  Western  frontier. 
Our  frontier  today  la  of  human  beings,  not 
of  land.  If  we  are  able  to  open  that  frontier, 
to  free  each  child  to  become  the  best  that 
la  in  him  to  become,  our  reward — both  spir- 
itual and  material — will  exceed  any  that  we 
gained  a  century  ago  through  territorial  ex- 
pansion." 

Those  of  us  professionally  connected  with 
education  thus  have  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  our  students  and  to  our  fellow  men.  That 
responsibility  is  of  course  not  ours  alone. 
Eliminating  segregation.  In  the  schools  no 
less  than  In  other  Institutions,  will  require 
close  collaboration  among  all  elements  In  the 
community.  Government  agencies  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  must  play 
their  part;  and  so  must  city  planners,  real 
estate  people,  architects,  civic  and  political 
leaders,  community  groups,  and  many  others. 
The  call  to  action  must  come,  however, 
from  within  the  school  itself,  and  it  must 
come  from  those  of  us  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  education.  The  school  Is  where  the 
children  of  the  next  generation  now  are.  We 
cannot  allow  them  to  grow  up  with  a  cast 
of  mind  which  perpetuates  prejudice  and 
wtilch  forces  ovur  Nation  into  another  two 
or  three  decades  of  living  with  the  lie  that 
racially  separate  education  can  be  equal. 

Beyond  Its  Implications  for  the  professional 
educator,  I  do  not  think  it  too  much  to 
say  that  continued  existence  of  segregated 
schools — de  Jure  and  de  facto  alike — would 
undermine  and  In  time  destroy  this  Nation's 
spirit  and  vitality.  Our  citizens  have  always 
taken  pride  in  their  schools,  regarding  them 
as  characteristically  American.  It  would  be 
a  calloused  ego  Indeed  that  would  remain 
untouched  In  face  of  the  fact  that  an  enter- 
prise regarded  as  characterlatlcaUy  American 
was  in  practice  unfair. 

And  unfair  Is  the  beat  that  can  be  said 
about  the  sltxiatlon  confronting  the  Negro 
child  in  the  segregated  clasaroom.  Every  ex- 
perience he  has  seems  calculated  to  demon- 
strate to  him  that  he  is  Inferior  and  should 
resign  himself  to  being  so.  The  system  sin- 
gles him  out,  separating  him  by  color  from 
the  beat  schools  and  the  best  teachers.  The 
least  is  demanded  of  tilm  and  expected  from 
him.  The  prescribed  neighborhood  he  lives 
in  and  the  restrictions  that  shackle  the 
adults  be  lives  with  strongly  suggest  that 
his  Is  a  lost  cause.  His  life  at  school  com- 
bines with  the  rest  of  his  life  to  make  tilm 
see  himself  as  a  second-class  dtixen. 

Great  though  our  country's  riches  are,  wb 
cannot  afford  tills  waste  of  human  lives.  Nor 
can  we  lightly  disregard  its  effect  on  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  family 
of  Nations.  Since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  pursuit  ot 
j>eace  and  human  rights.  We  seek  to  advance 
freedom  and  to  relieve  oppression  on  all 
fronts — in  a  world  made  up  of  people  some 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  not  white.  When 
these  people  look  at  the  conditions  among 
nonwhlte  Americans,  they  have  little  Interest 
in  the  lengthy  historical  explanation  of  how 
second-class  citizenship  for  Negro  Americans 
has  come  about.  More  likely  they  will  con- 
clude, to  paraphrase  Emerson,  "What  you 
are  speaks  so  loudly,  I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say."  And  we  must  therefore  ask  ourselves 
bow  long  we  can  expect  world  leadership  to 
be  accepted  from  a  Nation  that  either  caimot 
or  will  not  put  its  own  house  in  order. 

It  is  necessary  tliat  we  comprehend  these 
Issues.  It  Is  necessary  to  imderstand  that 
American  education — education  offered 
equally  and  openly  to  all,  not  Just  to  the 
privileged — is  on  trial.  It  Is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand that  segregated  classrooms  are  not 
entirely  accidental;  it  is  not  wholly  I>y 
chance  that  our  largest  cities  are  marked  by 
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predominantly  white  and  predominantly 
Negro  schools  and  that  this  separation  of  the 
races  Is  on  the  increase  in  our  city  schools. 
And  whatever  decisions  we  make  about 
maintaining  or  eliminating  these  arrange- 
ments, It  is  necessary  also  to  recognize  that 
segregated  schools — in  the  North  every  bit  as 
mtich  as  in  the  South — violate  not  only  the 
most  revered  principles  of  this  Nation  but 
our  fvmdamental  law. 

That  position — ^particularly  as  set  forth  in 
the  Office  of  Education's  Revised  Statement 
of  Policies  for  School  Desegregation  Plans — 
has  been  warmly  challenged.  Some  South- 
em  leaders,  and  they  are  not  without  coun- 
terparts In  the  North,  contend  that  o\ir  re- 
quirements are  not  only  iinfair  but  Illegal. 
By  what  right,  many  of  them  seem  to  be  say- 
ing, docs  the  Office  of  Education  interpret 
"discrimination"  (the  word  used  In  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act)  as  being  synonymous 
with  "segtregatlon?"  Why  Isn't  It  legal  and 
Just  to  have  segregated  schools  as  long  as 
they  are  created  by  the  choices  of  pupils  and 
parents  or  by  the  patterns  of  residence  which 
emerge  in  portions  of  a  school  district? 

And  thviB  suddenly  the  calendar  Is  turned 
back  to  1954  and  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion In  the  case  of  BTOvon  vs.  The  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka.  In  its  opinion  the 
CoTirt  enunciated  "the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  racial  discrimination  In  public 
education  is  unconstitutional,"  and  the 
Court  went  on  to  say  that  "Old  provisions 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  requiring  or 
permitting  such  discrimination  must  yield 
to  this  principle."  The  decision  ended,  you 
may  recall,  with  these  words:  "We  conclude 
that  in  the  field  of  public  education  the 
doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place. 
Separate  educational  facilities  are  inherently 
imequal." 

Fortified  by  these  unequivocal  state- 
ments— and  a  host  of  subsequent  District 
Court  decisions  spelling  out  the  position  in 
detail — those  of  us  in  the  Office  of  Education 
are  on  firm  legal  ground  when  we  move 
against  the  principle  of  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem In  the  South,  with  Its  tradition  of 
"separate  but  (theoretically)  equal"  schools 
and  Its  segregated  faculties.  These  arrange- 
ments were  originally  established  by  State 
and  local  laws,  by  formal  public  policy. 
The  segregation  resulting  from  them  is 
clearly  Ulegal  tmder  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  luider  Federal  court  decisions. 

But  to  the  North  lie  quicksands  of  legal 
interpretation.  No  major  Northern  city  has 
had — in  recent  decades,  at  least — a  law  or 
a  public  policy  officially  setting  up  sepa- 
rate schools  for  whites  and  Negroes.  Segre- 
gation in  the  Northern  schools  has  instead 
come  about  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons 
connected  primarily  with  patterns  of  resi- 
dence— from  real  estate  covenants,  for  ex- 
ample, or  from  the  flight  of  well-heeled  fam- 
ilies to  the  suburbs;  and  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
from  the  subtle,  insidious,  undocumented 
Influence  of  prejudice  which  herds  the  Negro 
into  the  city  ghetto  through  economic  and 
social  pressures  which  have  no  standing 
in  law  but  which  operate  as  effectively  as 
legal  segregation  ever  did  In  the  South. 

The  consequence  Is  a  clearly  discernible 
pattern  of  predominantly  white  and  pre- 
dominantly Negro  urban  schools  that  have 
developed  without  any  clearly  official  plan- 
ning or  policy;  and  the  further  consequence 
is  unequal  educational  opportunity  through 
segregation  in  many  ways  more  complete  and 
severe  than  that  existing  in  many  small 
Southern  towns.  But  this  segregation — 
Northern  style — Is  beyond  the  clear  purview 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  outside  the 
compass  of  other  clearly  established  legal 
remedies  as  of  this  time. 

We  face  a  similarly  Imponderable  situation 
even  when  we  get  into  the  realm  of  official 
action  taken  by  a  school  system.  There  Is, 
for  example,  the  feeder  pattern  by  which 
children  In  elementary  schools  A.  B.  C,  and 


D  are  assigned  to  east  Junior  high  school; 
while  those  in  schools  W,  X,  Y,  and  Z  are  as- 
signed to  west  Junior  high.  The  Office  of 
Education  has  received  complaints  from  sev- 
eral cities  that  these  assignments  have  a 
pecxiUar  way  of  making  east  Junior  high  all 
white  and  west  Junior  high  all  Negro.  But 
la  this  what  school  officials  actually  intendeci 
or  is  it  Just  a  coincidence?  Unless  intent 
can  be  established,  it  Is  difficult  for  the  lav 
to  reach  the  problem. 

We  have  received  similar  complaints  about 
attendance  zone  boundaries  and  about  fac- 
ulty assignments.  It  would  be  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  some  of  the  crazy-quilt  at- 
tendance zones  to  be  found  are  the  result  of 
deliberate  gerrymandering  to  produce  white 
or  Negro  schools,  or  that  predominantly  Ne- 
gro faculties  In  Negro  schools  are  there  by 
something  other  than  coincidence.  But  how 
does  one  penetrate  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  who  drew  those  t>oundary  lines  or  as- 
signed those  teachers?  How  does  one  legally 
establish  their  Intent? 

Office  of  Education  teams  have  spent  many 
weeks  in  several  Northern  school  districts  try- 
ing to  find  the  answers — trying  to  determine 
how  we  can  successfully  proceed.  But  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  our  progress,  and  It  is 
clear  that  the  end  to  segregation  in  the 
Northern  schools  will  not  come  soon.  What 
is  more,  we  face  the  danger  that.  In  the 
South,  patterns  of  de  facto  segregation  will 
develop  as  the  old  dual  school  system  dis- 
appears and  as  more  prosperous  white  fam- 
ilies flee  to  the  suburbs  of  growing  cites  to 
avoid  integrated  schools. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  a  great  deal  is 
being  accompUshed  under  the  Civil  Righu 
Act,  this  law  is  not  an  Ideal  instrument  for 
changing  de  facto  school  segregation  through 
enforcement. 

Its  imperfections  were  recently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  tlirough  two  bills- 
one  Introduced  by  Senator  Edwakd  Kinnedt, 
the  other  by  Congressman  Adam  Clayton 
PowsLL.  Both  bills  are  aimed  directly  at 
the  problem  of  segregation  in  the  big  cities. 
Both  provide  greatly  increased  financial  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  that  wish  to 
undertake  programs  to  alleviate  their  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  bills  would  apply  sanc- 
tions against  districts  that  remain  seere- 
gated. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  these  proposals,  pro- 
grams enacted  Into  law  by  Congress  during 
the  past  few  years  are  proving  their  useful- 
ness in  helping  to  make  equal  educational 
opportunity  a  reaUty  for  every  child.  Under 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  for  example, 
hundreds  of  teachers  are  receiving  special 
training — at  institutes  financed  by  title  IV— 
In  how  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  inte- 
gration effectively  and  smoothly.  As  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated,  desegregation  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  simply  eliminating 
separate  schools.  There  are  deep  educational 
and  psychological  needs  to  be  met,  and 
teachers  dealing  with  newly  integrated  class- 
rooms must  know  how  to  meet  them.  One 
doesn't  hear  much  about  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  but  It  seems  to  me  a  particularly 
valuable  and  Important  teacher-training  en- 
terprise. I  wish  it  were  larger  and  more 
widely  used. 

A  considerably  broader  program  is  at  work 
in  every  State  and  nearly  every  community 
in  the  Nation  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1985 
(ESEA).  This  title,  you  may  recall,  sup- 
ports a  bllllon-dollar-a-year  drive  to  bring  an 
array  of  special  new  educational  programs  to 
the  children  of  poverty — the  children  (a  large 
proportion  of  them  Negro,  of  course)  whose 
home  and  school  deprivations  are  most  poign- 
antly acute.  The  program  Is  working,  too, 
on  the  minds  of  school  administrators  across 
the  Nation.  It  is  showing  thei2  that  poverty 
is  a  problem  in  education  and  that  educa- 
tion is  the  best  way  to  destroy  poverty.  And 
perliaps  it  Is  causing  some  of  them  to  specu- 
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late  that  sentencing  Negroes  to  poverty  may 
result  as  much  from  white  people's  attitudes 
8s  from  anything.         i      i 

Closely  allied  in  spirit  |(»ith  tiUe  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Is  a  very  special  progran^  we  are  Just  now 
trying  to  get  off  the  gro^md — the  National 
Teacher  Corps.  Carefully  1  selected  teams  of 
teacher  Interns,  led  by  txperlenced  career 
teachers,  wUl — at  the  invitation  of  local 
school  systems — take  their  dedication  and 
talent  and  spirit  into  cfsssrooms  in  city 
Blums  and  poverty-strlckaa  rural  areas.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  chal- 
lenging or  more  rewardiri^  or  more  neces- 
sary undertaking,  i  wo\ild  hope  that  the 
alumni  of  Teachers  CoUeige  would  be  well 
represented  among  the  Rational  Teacher 
Corps  volunteers.  | 

All  in  all,  there  are  aboiA  100  major  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  thd  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Every  one  of  them^  no  matter  what 
the  level  of  training,  has  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  qtmlity  of  American 
education  and  to  making  iaducatlon  equally 
avaUable  to  every  citizen,  Without  regard  to 
race  or  circumstance.  [ 

At  the  same  time  local  Efforts  of  a  variety 
of  kinds  are  also  whittling  away  at  the  issue 
of  de  facto  segregation.  Open  enrollment 
programs  give  children  and  parents  the  op- 
portunity to  desegregate  themselves;  the 
"pairing"  of  schools  which  Jjave  traditionally 
been  white  and  Negro  Is  a  device  with  some 
usefulness  in  the  fringes  ofl^he  Negro  ghetto; 
bussing  of  pupils  to  creat^  racial  balance  is 
highly  controversial  but  must  be  conceded 
to  be  helpful  in  some  situations;  forward- 
looking  schools  In  many  all-white  suburbs 
have  attempted  to  make  a  contribution 
tlirough  student  and  teaemer  exchanges  of 
various  kinds. 

But  all  of  these  laudable'^fforts,  both  Fed- 
eral and  local,  are  doomed]  to  failure  unless 
they  are  fortified  by  tfUrther  energies 
directed  at  the  basic  problam. 

The  first  priority  is  to  n^ake  sure  that  the 
schools  which  serve  our  neediest  citizens  are 
at  the  very  least  equal  toi  the  schools  that 
I  «  serve  our  most  fortunate.  In  aplte  of  local, 
SUte,  and  Federal  efforts,  this  Is  not  now 
the  case.  Buildings  are  otder,  teachers  are 
less  experienced  and  not  a^  Well  trained,  the 
turnover  of  staff  Is  higher,  and  in  many  cases 
equipment,  books,  and  special  services  are 
less  adequate  in  those  schocils  where  the  child 
has  special  handicaps  to  overcome.  It  seems 
to  me  imperative  that  while  we  are  forging 
legal  and  poUcy  weapons  to  attack  de  facto 
eegregatlon  in  the  cities,  weimust  at  the  same 
time  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  real  excel- 
lence to  the  segregated  schools  which  do  in 
fact  exist.  The  Federal  Government  can  con- 
tribute to  them  by  programs  like  title  I  of 
ESEA.  and  I  would  hope  thjit  my  office  could 
bring  forward  even  more  a4»enturou8  enter- 
prises in  the  years  ahead.  iBut  as  we  do  so. 
we  will  have  to  be  supportleid  by  local  reso- 
lution to  regard  the  problMi  as  crucial  and 
to  bend  every  effort  to  solve  li 

Here  are  some  things  which]  pught  to  happen 
locally    I 

(1)  Personnel  assignment  policies  adopted 
both  by  school  systems  and!  fey  teacher  orga- 
nizations should  be  adjusted  to  guarantee 
slum  schools  their  share  of  iQxperienced,  able 
teachers  and  to  cut  dovm  fet^  turnover  in 
these  schools.  ! 

(2)  Building  programs  I  tor  the  future 
should  be  planned  so  that  new  schools  break 
up  rather  than  continue  segregation.  The 
Office  of  Education  will  provide  Federal  plan- 
Jilng  funds  for  such  efforts  right  now.  and  if 
I  have  my  way  about  It,  we  WIU  provide  con- 
strucUon  funds  before  long.  Moreover,  with 
tbe  creation  of  the  new  Department  at  Houe- 
^  and  Urban  Development,  there  is  a  new 
federal  tool  to  help  education  In  the  attack 
on  de  facto  segregation.  Planning  for  new 
land  use  and  for  housing  battems  in  the 
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dty  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  planning 
for  education. 

(3)  The  next  generation  of  citizens  should 
not  graduate  from  our  high  schools  with- 
out having  confronted — through  serious 
study  and  in  depth — the  issues  which  con- 
front this  society  in  the  realm  of  segrega- 
tion and  civil  rights.  Efforts  to  get  this  sub- 
ject into  the  classroom  must  originate  with 
States  and  localities,  for  we  cannot  and 
should  not  set  curriculum  from  the  Office  of 
Education.  But  we  can  provide  research 
funds  to  start  responsible  efforts  on  cur- 
riculum development,  so  that  18-year-olds 
shall  not  enter  adult  life  without  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  stresses  and  problems  of 
this  society.  It  is  about  time  we  stopped 
offering  an  antiseptic  history  of  our  coun- 
try cleaned  up  to  please  the  local  power 
structure,  and  it  is  about  time  also  that 
we  started  talking  realities  with  young  adults 
who  are  Joining  the  military  service  and 
entering  matrimony  at  the  age  of  18. 

(4)  Local  school  districts  must  provide  In 
slum  schools  all  of  the  special  opportunity 
programs  found  elsewhere  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, so  as  to  create  both  the  opportunity 
and  the  expectation  of  performance  by  the 
children  of  the  poor.  There  Is  danger,  well 
documented  by  Kenneth  Clark  In  his  book 
"Dark  Ghetto,"  that  our  focus  on  the  cul- 
turally deprived  will  result  in  an  assumption 
that  poor  children  have  less  promise  than 
others  and  should  be  given  a  kind  of  special 
propping  up  to  atone  for  their  status  with- 
out giving  them  the  advantage  of  the  stimu- 
lation which  comes  from  a  rigorous  educa- 
tional program.  In  addition  to  more  remedial 
reading  and  more  preschool  programs,  we 
need  more  advanced  placement  In  the  schools 
of  the  slums. 

(5)  Teacher  education  programs  must  af- 
filiate with  slum  schools  for  their  practice 
teaching  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  many 
more  young  teachers  who  are  willing  to  ven- 
ture "Up  the  Down  Staircase."  And  most 
schools  of  education  can  learn  from  Colum- 
bia Teachers  College  In  this  respect. 

These  are  some  of  the  tools  available  to 
us  to  help  make  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity a  fact  of  American  life.  But  In  the  long 
nm  we  shall  overcome,  not  Just  because  of 
laws  prohibiting  discrimination  in  the 
schools  or  educational  programs  to  dissolve 
It,  but  because  America  wants  us  to  over- 
come. There  Is  a  new  spirit  abroad  In  this 
Nation,  and  a  refreshing  new  attitude. 
Spreading  in  large  part  from  campuses  such 
as  this  one,  there  is  new  determination 
that  we  cannot  and  will  not  divorce  such 
principles  as  "equal  Justice  under  law" 
from  life  as  we  live  It. 

This  determination  Is  Inevitably  focused 
where  injustice  is  most  apparent,  and  in- 
justice is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
the  segregated  classroom.  Discrimination 
will  not  be  eliminated  from  our  schools 
easily  or  soon,  but  the  coiuse  is,  In  my 
opinion,  inalterably  set. 

The  changing  tide  is  traced  by  the  re- 
sults of  opinion  polls  entered  Into  the  rec- 
ord of  last  summer's  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Education.  One  of  the  polls 
involved  the  question,  "Do  you  think  white 
students  and  Negro  students  should  go  to 
the  same  schools?"  In  1942,  40  percent  of 
white  Northerners  answered,  "same  schools." 
By  1963  that  figure  had  cUmbed  to  73  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period,  the  ratio 
of  white  Southerners  saying  "same  schools" 
climbed  from  2  percent  In  1942  to  34  percent 
in  1963.  Overall,  In  1963,  63  percent  of 
the  white  people  sampled  felt  that  whites 
and  Negroes  should  attend  the  same  schools. 
As  Professor  Thomas  F.  Pettlgrew.  one  of 
the  Conference  consultants  observed.  "White 
opinions  on  school  desegregation  have  under- 
gone extremely  significant  alterations 
throughout  the  country  in  recent  years — far 
greater  alterations  than  commonly  recog- 
nized." 


It  Is  high  time  that  these  alterations  be  re- 
flected in  official  school  policy.  American 
education  must  catch  up  with  American  life 
and  American  law.  The  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion demand  that  It  do  so.  and  they  look  to 
teachers  and  principals  and  superintendents 
to  lead  the  way. 

As  educators,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  segregated  education  is  inferior 
education.  The  wisest  minds  in  our  profes- 
sion have  joined  the  Supreme  Court  in 
making  that  clear.  What  is  sadly  lacking  is 
the  clear  public  expression  of  these  facts  of 
our  professional  Ufe.  The  educator  must 
speak  out  and  he  must  act.  He  must  help 
parents  understand  that  all-white  and  aU- 
Negro  schools  harm  both  races.  He  must 
exercise  his  responsibilities  for  leadership, 
forthrightly  challenging  those  who  would 
deny  the  constitutional  requirement  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  all. 

In  the  face  of  this  most  crucial  issue  in 
American  education,  the  professional  edu- 
cator cannot  remain  silent. 

THB  CTTT  IS  A  TEACHER  » 

The  city  is  a  teacher.  Plutarch  said,  and 
everyone  who  has  lived  in  a  city  knows  why. 
Within  Its  few  square  mUes  of  glass,  steel! 
and  concrete  are  concentrated  the  greatest 
works  of  commerce,  art,  government,  and 
entertainment.  Its  boundaries — particularly 
In  the  case  of  the  American  city,  with  its 
roots  in  a  hundred  different  Nations— en- 
circle the  cultures  of  an  astonishing  variety 
of  national,  religious,  and  ethnic  groups. 

Each  of  these  facets  of  a  city  offers  Its  own 
lesson.  But  the  kind  of  lesson  you  learn  de- 
pends on  where  In  the  classroom  you  sit. 

To  some  of  us,  the  metropolis  represents 
excitement,  a  sense  of  being  where  the  action 
Is.  The  mingled  majesty  and  mystery  to  be 
found  in  a  view  of  the  East  River,  of  Capitol 
Hill,  of  Michigan  Avenue,  or  the  Golden  Gate 
remind  us  that  despite  the  normal  quotient 
of  tedium  and  trial  in  each  of  our  Uves,  life 
In  an  urban  setting  can  be  exciting. 

But  the  metropolis  teaches  a  different  les- 
son to  those  who  sit  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
Removed  from  the  scenes  of  splendor,  excite- 
ment, and  romance  that  beguile  the  rest  of 
us,  they  see  only  the  squaUd,  the  depressing 
and  the  dangerous.  And  they  conclude—^ 
lightly — that  the  city  is  a  prison. 

Jame  Addams  of  Chicago's  Hull  House 
called  these  prisoners  "the  city's  disin- 
herited." They  are  the  Americans  who  have 
not  shared  in  the  great  American  success 
story  .  .  .  The  story  that  describes  how  gen- 
erations of  Irish,  of  ItaUane,  of  Germans, 
and  of  Poles  labored,  prayed,  fovight.  and 
hoped  imtU  they  escaped  from  the  immi- 
grants'   ghettos    to    a   more    generous    life. 

It  is  in  one  way  surprising  that  the  Ameri- 
cans In  today's  ghettos  have  not  completed 
the  trip  to  WUmette  or  South  Shore.  La- 
Orange  or  Lake  Shore  Drive.  For  they  ar- 
rived in  the  United  SUtes  decades  before 
many  of  the  other  new  Americans  who  have 
since  been  naturalized  by  our  melting  pot. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  American  Negro. 
He  was  poor,  ignorant,  and  without  hope  200 
years  ago.  By  modem  American  standards, 
he  remains  poor.  Ignorant,  and  without  hope 
today.  He  was  a  slave  in  the  South  200  years 
ago;  and  he  remains  a  slave  to  imemploy- 
ment,  to  poverty,  and  to  despair  in  the  North 
today. 

I  have  not  come  to  preach  a  sermon,  for 
sermons  have  proved  notoriously  ineffective 
In  bringing  about  major  changes  in  society. 
In  any  case,  I  think  we  must  concede  that 
the  most  effective  statements  on  civil  rights 
in  our  time  have  not  been  made  frcan  pul- 
pits, but  in  the  streets  of  Montgomery  and 
Selma,  Watts  and  a  dozen  other  cities  less 


»  Before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago's  annual 
Civic  Assembly,  Chicago  Bar  Association,  Chi- 
cago, May  13,  1966. 
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cel«bnt«d  In  headllnM  but  equally  effective 
as  object  leeaons. 

I  have  come,  rather,  to  discuss  the  educa- 
tional aspect  of  the  poverty  that  flouriahea 
In  the  inner  city;  to  point  out  that  no  mat- 
ter where  you  sit  in  the  city's  classroom,  you 
pay  the  tuition  for  the  kind  of  education  it 
dispenses  .  .  .  and  whether  that  education 
is  good  or  bad,  its  cost  is  very  high;  and 
finally,  to  discuss  some  meas\ires  for  improv- 
ing education  In  the  city  ghetto,  whether  its 
residents  be  white  paupers  or  Negro  paupers. 

In  bis  message  to  the  Cc«igrees  urging 
stronger  civil  rights  legislation,  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  though  segrega- 
tion takes  several  forms,  it  nevertheless  com- 
prises a  sociological  unity.    He  said: 

"It  is  self-evident  that  the  problems  we  are 
struggling  with  form  a  complicated  chain 
of  discrimination  and  lost  opportunities. 
Employment  is  often  deF)*ndent  on  educa- 
tion, education  on  neighborhood  echoed  and 
housing,  housing  on  income,  and  income  on 
employment.  We  have  learned  by  now  the 
folly  oi  looking  for  any  crucial  link  in  the 
chain  that  binds  the  ghetto.  All  the  links — 
poverty,  lack  of  education,  underemploy- 
ment, and  now  discrimination  in  hoioslng — 
must  be  attacked  together." 

I  suspect  that  most  white  people  feel  a 
generalized  sympathy  with  the  Negro  In  bis 
struggle  for  equality.  They  may  object  to 
some  methods  used  by  the  civil  rights  groups, 
and  even  favorably  disposed  whites  probably 
believe — after  some  spectacular  incident — 
that  the  Negro  is  trying  to  go  too  far,  too  fast. 

But  I  suggest  that  it  is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  counsel  restraint  in  the  attainment  of  a 
goal  when  you  have  already  achieved  that 
goal  yoxirself.  Moreover,  I  believe,  every 
white  man  has  a  stake  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
Negro  progresses  just  as  far  as  be  can,  just 
as  fast  as  he  can.  For,  leaving  entirely  aside 
the  moral  issue  and  restricting  myself  to 
pragmatic  matters,  I  would  argue  that  our 
Mq>erlence  has  shown  that  every  one  of  us 
pays  in  a  number  of  ways  to  maintain  the 
Negro  In  his  subordinate  position. 

Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard  Wirtz  hai:  esti- 
mated that  every  dropout  costs  the  Nation 
about  $1,000  a  year  while  he  Is  unemployed. 
To  this  expense  must  be  added  the  w.iste  of 
Individual  talent  to  the  Nation,  and  the  loss 
of  personal  Income  to  the  Individual.  We 
pay  for  poor  education  and  for  poverty  In 
other  ways:  in  crime  rates,  in  military  senr- 
Ice  rejection  rates,  in  social  problems  spring- 
ing as  much  from  lack  of  dignity,  lack  of 
hope,  and  lack  of  possibilities  for  family  life 
as  from  the  flaw«d  hvunan  nature  which  we 
all  share. 

And  such  expenses  of  siHrlt  and  matter  di- 
minish, finally,  the  quality  of  all  our  Uvea 
as  citizens  of  a  city  ...  a  modem  city,  more- 
over, whose  boundaries  do  not  stop  at  the 
red  llnea  on  the  maps.  Delinquency  draws 
no  llaes  at  Howard  Street.  The  North  Shore 
pays  rent  on  the  South  Side  slums;  like  it  or 
not,  we  all  help  maintain  the  chain  ot  pov- 
erty that  binds  the  ghetto. 

The  education  link  in  this  chain  at  social 
slavery  is  the  segregated,  inferior  ghetto 
school. 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
ghetto  school?  Why  is  it  falling  In  its  mis- 
sion to  shape  free,  responsible,  captable  adults 
from  children  who  have  the  normal  statistical 
potential  for  brilliance,  mediocrity,  and 
failure? 

First,  the  ghetto  school  is  underfinanced. 
Contrary  to  our  American  oversUnpllflcatlon, 
the  public  schools  are  not  free.  They  are 
paid  for  with  taxes;  they  depend  flr«t  of  all 
on  the  Incomes  of  the  community's  adults. 

The  ghetto  community  simply  does  not 
have  the  funds  to  support  schools  as  educa- 
tors know  they  should  be  supported.  It  U 
for  this  reason  that  cities  need  special  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  State  tazUig 
power  and  from  the  Federal  Qovemment. 


Second,  the  children  who  attend  ghetto 
schools  walk  in  the  door  suffering  from 
handicaps  that  do  not  hinder  their  counter- 
parts in  suburban  schools.  Tbey  come  from 
homes  In  which  their  parents  read  little  and 
write  less.  Although  many  of  them  share 
the  universal  culture  provided  by  TV,  there 
is  more  than  a  little  question  of  its  value, 
both  in  content  and  In  stimulation. 

The  educator's  jargon  for  these  children  is 
"disadvantaged."  The  term  means  that 
they  will  start  slower  than  children  from 
middle-class  homes  and  that  they  will  not 
run  as  fast.  It  implies  that  they  will  in  all 
likelihood  not  pursue  their  educational 
journey  as  far,  unless  they  receive  special 
help. 

Third,  the  ghetto  schools  usually  have  the 
least  experienced  teachers;  othM  things  being 
equal,  one's  teaching,  like  one's  tennis  or  golf 
or  five-card  stud,  improves  as  you  do  more 
of  it. 

The  reason  for  this  situation  is  not  neces- 
sarily planned  discrimination  by  the  school 
board.  Often  it  is  simply  understandable 
human  preference.  As  a  teacher  gains  tenure 
through  years  of  service,  he  frequenUy  gains 
the  right  to  ask  for  another  assignment. 
And  it  is  entirely  to  be  expected  that  a 
teacher  with  this  choice  woxild  want  to  serve 
In  the  more  attractive  neighborhoods.  Hence 
year  after  year  the  ghetto  schools  must  re- 
place vacancies  on  their  staffs  with  brand- 
new  graduates  from  the  schools  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  fortunate  Indeed  that  a  hard 
core  of  able,  experienced  teachers  have  made 
these  schools  their  life  work.  We  need  more 
of  them. 

Finally,  It  Is  characteristic  of  the  ghetto 
school  that  it  has  little  community  under- 
standing or  support.  Why  should  parents — 
many  of  whom  are  themselves  underedu- 
cated  or  even  Illiterate — imderstand  what 
their  sons  and  daughters  do  every  day  from 
nine  to  three?  They  are  Incapable  of  Judging 
the  quality  of  the  education  their  children 
receive,  even  if  they  are  Interested  in  doing 
so.  How  can  they  frame  their  questions, 
how  can  tbey  articulate  their  hopes  and 
doubts? 

They  cannot,  and  the  ghetto  school  con- 
tinues to  limp  along  without  the  material 
and  spiritual  support  that  has  made  some 
suburban  Chicago  schools  the  finest  in  the 
Nation. 

Why?  Is  It  because  the  children  who  at- 
tend New  Trier  township  high  school  are 
natural  geniuses,  the  happy  product  of  su- 
perior genes? 

Not  at  all.  It  is  becaiise  they  attend  a 
school  In  a  community  where  adults  care 
about  education,  and  where  adults  pay  for 
edxicatlon.  And  meanwhile,  twenty  miles  to 
the  south,  the  children  of  poor  whites  and 
poOT  Negroes  in  the  inner-dty  schools  are 
being  trained  for  lives  of  dependency  because 
they  did  not  exercise  better  Judgment  In 
their  choice  of  parents. 

One  of  the  finest  treatments  I  have  seen 
of  the  problems  of  the  ghetto  school  ap- 
peared in  the  May  7  Issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  The  article  was  mainly  an  ex- 
tended interview  with  Dr.  Elliott  Shapiro, 
principal  of  a  public  school  in  central  Har- 
lem. Here  is  one  of  the  things  Dr.  Shapiro 
had  to  say  about  the  relation  between  a 
child's  Innate  ability,  his  academic  perform- 
ance, and  his  home  environment: 

".  ...  It  is  after  the  first  grade  that  the 
great  disparities  between  our  children  and 
the  children  of  the  middle  class  start  show- 
ing up.  As  our  children  grow  older,  their 
lives  get  worse  and,  simultaneously,  their  re- 
sponsibilities increase.  They  have  more 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  take  care  of, 
and  their  mothers  are  forced  to  become  more 
distant  as  their  problems  Increase.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  there  are  more  chil- 
dren of  broken  families  than  there  are  In 
kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.  It  gets 
harder  and  harder  for  the  fathers  to  find  em- 


ployment that  win  bring  In  enough  money 
and  will  also  keep  their  egos  intact.  And 
precisely  because  the  fathers  do  have  sell- 
respect,  they  begin  to  disappear.  I  remember 
that  during  the  Depression,  a  lot  of  us  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.  The  Negro 
male  In  a  neighborhood  like  this  is  in  a  per- 
manent depression,  much  worse  than  any- 
thing we  went  through  in  the  nineteen  thir- 
ties." 

What  can  be  done  about  the  ghetto  schools? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
already  made  a  maJ<H'  start.  In  the  last 
three  yean  alone  it  has  passed  34  pieces  of 
legislation  touching  every  aspect  of  educa- 
tion from  preklndergarten  to  postgraduate. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  is  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S.  Title 
I  of  that  act  is  aimed  specifically  at  schooU 
in  low-income  areas,  whether  in  the  city  or 
In  the  rural  districts.  It  piunpe  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  into  special  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  children  of  poverty.  It  recog- 
nizes what  school  administrators  have  always 
known:  poverty  and  ignorance  go  together. 
And  It  is  giving  them  the  resources  to  break 
up  that  sad  association. 

Closely  allied  In  spirit  to  title  I  la  a  pro- 
gram that  we  are  Just  now  getting  off  the 
ground — the  National  Teacher  Corps.  This 
Corps  will  be  composed  of  teams  of  young 
teacher  interns  led  by  experienced,  career 
teachers.  At  the  invitation  of  local  school 
systems  and  under  the  supervision  of  local 
school  boards,  they  will  bring  their  dedica- 
tion, talent,  and  spirit  into  classrooms  that 
can  DOW  afford  jM^cious  little  of  any  of  those 
commodities.  At  the  end  of  their  service 
in  the  Teacher  Corps  they  will  be  ready  for 
careers  among  children  of  the  poor. 

All  in  all,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Is 
responsible  for  about  100  major  programs. 
But  not  all  the  education  news  is  taking 
place  In  Washington;  there  are  laudable  ad- 
vances at  the  local  level. 

Chicago  deserves  tremendous  credit  for  ab- 
sorbing a  great  inmlgratton  at  undereducated 
and  relatively  unemployable  newcomers.  I 
understand  that  the  city  has  within  It  more 
Mississippi  Negroes  than  Mlsslssippt  has. 
The  city  might  well  have  been  stunned  by 
the  enormous  tasks  of  housing  and  educat- 
ing poor  whites  and  Negroes  from  the  South 
without  the  tax  losses  caused  by  the  exodus 
of  middle  class  whites. 

But  Chicago's  efforts  to  serve  the  children 
who  are  harder  to  serve — and  indeed  the  ef- 
forts of  other  cities  in  similar  circum- 
stances— ^may  well  be  futile  unless  every  citi- 
zen accepts  this  problem  as  his  own  ...  es- 
pecially those  citizens  who,  Uke  the  members 
of  this  group,  are  in  a  position  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

What  can  you  and  your  city  do  about  it? 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  the  ghetto 
school  needs  not  Just  as  much  financial  sup- 
port as  the  suburban  school,  but  much  mote. 
We  must  realize  that  it  miist  provide  special 
services  that  were  considered  educational 
frills  Just  five  years  ago — such  services  as 
counseling  and  guidance;  small  classes,  re- 
medial instruction;  the  latest  teaching  meth- 
ods and  equipment;  and  psychological,  medi- 
cal, and  dental  aid. 

We  must  change  Inner-city  schools  from 
nlne-to-three-o'clock  citadels  where  all  hu- 
man life  vanishes  with  the  dismissal  bell, 
into  highly  visible  neighborhood  resources 
that  teach  parents  as  well  as  children.  The 
Inner-city  school  must  create  community 
where  there  is  no  other  focal  point  for  a  com- 
mon life  and  shared  Interests.  We  must  staff 
our  ghetto  schools  so  that  they  can  remain 
open  from  morning  to  late  evening,  offering 
adult  instruction  in  everything  from  reading 
to  making  the  most  of  the  shopping  dollar. 

And  in  this  newly  Involved  Institution  we 
miist  above  all  create  the  opportunity  for, 
and  the  expectation  of,  performance  by  the 
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chlldren  of  the   poor. „^_ 

tage  need  not  foreshadow  poor  academic 
achievement,  as  Operatl«n  Head  Start  has 
demonstrated.  Children  sense  a  school's  low- 
er expectations  and  grow  to  demand  less  of 
themselves  because  the  pchool  demands  so 
little  of  them.  Schools  i  are  not  custodial. 
Children  are  there  to  learn,  not  Just  to  be 
kept  off  the  streets.  ' 

They  will  learn  best  if  ktoey  are  taught  by 
specially  trained  teacher^.  Beyond  express- 
ing our  national  need  far  more  teachers  of 
every  description,  we  hiive  done  little  to 
fociis  upon  a  kind  of  t^eacher  preparation 
which  is  necessary  to  serre  the  chUdren  of 
the  poor.  In  general,  out  colleges  and  luU- 
versitles  train  teachers  for  Ideal  classrooms, 
and  although  the  cla8sr(>oms  In  the  slums 
may  be  in  some  cases  excellent  in  their  build- 
ings and  equipment,  their  human  environ- 
ment cries  out  for  special  attention  of  every 
kind.  I 

A  share  of  the  guilt  |fbr  this  irrelevant 
teacher  education  must  I  be  borne  by  the 
profession  itself.  Somehqw  the  idea  of  serv- 
ice to  those  who  need  jit  most  has  been 
obscured  by  the  drive  fbr  better  teaching 
salaries  and  conditions.   I 

Further,  city  school  sjrstems  must  adopt 
assignment  policies  that  Will  guarantee  slum 
schools  their  share  of  experienced,  able 
teachers.  We  must  counUaract  the  tendency 
of  experienced  teachers  toiohoose  more  pleas- 
ant schools  as  soon  as  their  years  of  service 
entitle  them  to  transfer.  We  must  also 
change  the  policies  of  schools  and  teacher 
organizations  which  tend  to  confront  the 
slum  child  with  the  inexperienced,  uncertif- 
icated, and  impermanent  teacher. 

In  addition  to  more  and  better  teachers, 
slum  schools  need  volunteers  and  paid  teach- 
er-aides to  supplement  the  work  of  the  fully 
trained  teacher.  Added  personal  attention 
from  adults  who  really  care  about  the  child 
can  do  as  much  as  any  dther  service  to  lift 
the  potentialities  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

These  are  some  of  th^  immediate  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  lihprove  the  ghetto 
school.  But  I  believe  ^lat  more  drastic 
measures  will  be  needed  over  the  long  run. 

For  example,  traditional  school  district 
boundaries  often  serve  education  badly  and 
may  have  to  be  changed.  Wew  York  and  New 
Jersey  surrendered  State  prerogaUves  to  form 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  In  the  in- 
terest of  improved  transportation.  If  we  can 
make  such  concessions  far  transportation,  I 
suggest  that  we  can  maks  them  for  educa- 
tion. 

We  could,  for  example,  alter  political 
boundaries  to  bring  the  social,  economic,  and 
Intellectual  strength  of  the  suburbs  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  the  city  schools.  Build- 
ing programs  for  the  futune  could  be  planned 
so  that  new  schools  would  break  up,  rather 
than  continue,  segregation  of  both  the  racial 
and  the  economic  sort,  llie  Office  of  Edu- 
cation will  provide  Federal  planning  funds 
for  such  efforts  right  now  .  .  .  and.  If  I  have 
my  way,  the  Office  will  pnovide  construction 
funds  before  long. 

We  have  recently  been  'Oonsiderlng  finan- 
cial support  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  a 
system  of  educatlonaltparka  to  be  established 
within  the  inner  city.  We  visualize  each  of 
these  centralized  school  complexes  as  educa- 
tional centers  that  would  provide  classes 
ranging  from  preklndergarten  through  Junior 
college. 

And  we  are  particularly  iltiterested  in  find- 
ing one  or  two  great  American  cities  that  are 
adventurous  enough  to  join  us  in  planning 
the  educational  park  of  the  future.  These 
entitles  will  house  20.000  or  more  pupils  and 
will  cut  across  all  geographic,  economic,  and 
social  boundaries  to  draw  students.  While 
such  a  park  would  deny  the  neighborhood 
waiool,  it  would  express  the  vitality,  the 
Imagination,  and  the  cultiual  mix  that  every 
vigorous  city  exemplifies.  Students  in  such 
a  faculty  would  attend  a  gonulne  city  school 
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In  the  deepest  sense  instead  of  a  school  in 
one  section  of  the  city  which  is  untouched 
by  the  broader  influences  of  metropoUtan 
life  as  a  whole. 

Altering  political  boundaries  or  consoli- 
dating the  educational  faculties  of  a  large 
city  would  involve  major  organizational 
changes — major  educational  surgery.  But  I 
beUeve  that  major  surgery  is  required  If  we 
are  to  liberate  the  chUdren  of  the  slums. 

To  reach  that  goal,  we  wUl  require  money; 
but  money  is  not  enough.  We  wUl  need 
teachers;  but  teachers  are  not  enough.  We 
will  need  research,  and  educational  resetirch 
is  already  giving  us  new  teaching  techniques, 
new  methods  of  evaluating  academic  prog- 
ress, and  a  host  of  additional  helps  to  edu- 
cate the  slum  child.  But  research  is  not 
enough. 

What  is  enough? 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  that  question  wUl 
emerge  only  when  every  American  recognizes 
that  educating  the  slum  chUd  as  a  way  of 
breaking  the  chain  of  poverty  is  In  his  own 
immediate,  direct  Interest.  For  this  is  one 
of  the  lessons  that  your  city  and  aU  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  teach:  that,  as  John 
Donne  said,  no  man  is  an  island  .  .  .  that 
his  weU-belng,  his  safety,  the  very  quality 
of  his  life  and  that  of  his  chUdren  are  bound 
up  with  the  lives  of  countless  other  men 
whom  he  wlU  never  know  and  may  never 
see. 

The  city  is  indeed  a  teacher,  and  it  has 
been  teaching  us  that  the  ghetto  school  per- 
petuates a  poverty,  an  Injustice,  and  a  weak- 
ness that  daUy  saps  all  our  lives. 

It  is  time  we  learned  our  lesson  and  put 
it  to  use. 

THE   196S  DESSGBEGATION  OTTmXLINBB :    A  SITUA- 
TION  EXPORT' 

We  meet  today  during  a  period  of  consider- 
able contention  here  in  Alabama  over  the 
issue  of  desegregating  the  schools  as  required 
by  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  earUer 
Federal  court  decisions.  The  controversy  has 
focused  on  the  guidelines  for  school  desegre- 
gation issued  by  the  Office  of  Education  un- 
der the  CivU  Rights  Act,  and  on  their  aUeged 
lUegallty. 

Judging  from  the  newsf>aper  reports  I  have 
seen,  many  of  the  positions  taken  about  our 
guidelines  are  based  on  misinformation  and 
on  distinctly  erroneous  inferences.  The  in- 
ferences any  man  draws  are  his  own  business, 
and  I  can  do  nothing  about  them.  In- 
accurate information  is  another  nuitter,  and 
the  Issues  involved — especlaUy  the  overaU 
issue  of  giving  our  chUdren  the  best  possible 
education — are  such  that  I  cannot  In  good 
conscience  stand  by  and  not  attempt  to  s^t 
the  record  straight.  What  I  shoiUd  Uke  to 
do  here  today,  then.  Is  to  review  some  of  the 
facts  and  reasoning  that  lie  behind  our 
GuldeUnes,  and  to  give  a  short  report  about 
where  we  stand  today  and  what  the  shape 
of  the  future  might  be.  My.  hope  is  that  a 
reasoned  discussion  of  the  position  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  has  taken 
wUl  help  local  school  authorities  in  Alabama 
and  elsewhere  to  move  into  compliance  with 
the  law  as  far  as  school  desegregation  Is  con- 
cerned. I  would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  did 
not  add  that  Alabama  presents  a  special 
problem  which  is  apparent  in  no  other  State, 
North  or  South.  For  this  reason  I  partic- 
ularly welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
school  desegregation  from  this  platform. 

Any  such  discussion  must  look  back  to 
the  school  desegregation  decisions  of  the 
United  States '  Supreme  Court  of  1954  and 
1955.  In  those  decisions  the  Court  ruled 
that  racially  separate  educational  faculties 
were  inherently  unequal  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional. Put  another  way,  the  Court 
said  that  no  matter  how  splendid  a  school 
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buUdlng  might  be,  if  it  was  reserved  for 
Negro  students  and  staffed  by  Negro  teach- 
ers, its  continued  existence  constituted  de- 
fiance of  the  law. 

As  a  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
lower  courts  were  directed  to  require  school 
districts  to  make  a  prompt  and  reasonable 
start  toward  desegregating  the  schools.  In 
discharging  that  responsibility,  the  courts 
have  in  many  cases  felt  it  necessary  to  define 
what  desegregation  really  means.  Thus  a 
recent  court  opinion  stated  that  "It  is  not 
enough  to  open  the  previously  all-white 
school  to  Negro  students  who  desire  to  go 
there  while  all-Negro  schools  continue  to  be 
maintained  as  such."  Furthermore,  the 
schools  have  been  Instructed  by  the  courts 
to  make  "an  adequate  start  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  race  as  a  basis  for  the  employ- 
ment and  allocation  of  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  p)erBonnel." 

In  short,  school  authorities  have  been  told 
by  the  courts  that  they  may  not  remain  pas- 
sive; on  the  contrary,  they  must  take  defi- 
nite, affirmative  action  to  eliminate  the  dual 
school  system. 

In  July  of  1964  the  United  States  Congress 
gave  practical  application  to  this  proposition 
in  the  following  statement  from  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act: 

"No  person  in  the  United  States  shaU,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  frcan  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance." 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  also  calls  upon  Indi- 
vidual Federal  agencies  to  spell  this  provision 
out  In  regulations  covering  the  programs 
they  administer.  Such  regulations  were  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  They  have  the 
force  of  law.  Since  the  responsibility  for 
eliminating  segregation  ultimately  rests  with 
local  school  authorities,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion could  have  been  perfectly  wUling  to 
leave  it  up  to  local  school  districts  to  carry 
out  these  regulations.  In  practice,  however, 
local  school  authorities  raised  so  many  ques- 
tions or  made  so  Uttle  progress  that  the  Office 
of  Education  found  It  necessary  to  Issue 
guidelines  establishing  minimum  desegrega- 
tion standards. 

We  issued  our  first  set  of  guideUnes  In  April 
of  196&— and  in  doing  so  we  clearly  stated 
that  this  first  attempt  to  outline  the  pro- 
cedures for  school  desegregation  did  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  final  word  on  the  sub- 
ject .  .  .  that  experience  In  the  school  year 
starting  In  September  of  1965  might  very 
well  suggest  the  need  for  revision.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Even  so,  the  revised 
1966  guidelines  Issued  last  March  do  not  In- 
troduce a  radical  departure  from  the  original 
dociunent.  They  do  go  into  some  greater 
detail,  and  they  call  for  greater  progress. 
But  the  original  principles  remain.  The  new 
guidelines  are  based  on  experience  vrith  those 
issued  a  yetir  earUer.  This  exi>erlence  Indi- 
cated that  in  many  school  districts,  volxuitary 
compliance  under  free  choice  arrangements 
resiUts  In  abuses  of  the  rights  of  Negro  stu- 
dents unless  special  guarantees  can  be  pro- 
vided. The  procedures  required  in  the  new 
gtUdellnes  were  devised  to  guarantee  that 
free  choice  compliance  plans  would  In  fact 
provide  the  student  and  his  family  with  a 
free  choice. 

I  ahould  also  Uke  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
original  guldeUnes  and  the  revised  1966  ver- 
sion were  not  prepared  in  a  quick  or  casual 
fashion.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Justice  Department  lawyers  meticulously 
studied  the  law  and  researched  an  array  of 
Federal  court  decisions.  They  agreed  that 
the  principles  and  procedures  embraced  In 
the  guldeUnes  were  based  on  firm  legal  ground 
found  In  the  CivU  Rights  Act,  court  decisions. 
and  the  HEW  regulations.  I  can  assure  you 
that  a  great  deal  of  competent  legal  thinking 
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went  Into  their  preparation.  Subsequently 
two  court  cases  have  been  filed  specifically 
testing  our  contention  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation guidelines  accurately  reflect  the  law 
In  all  ItA  implications.  We  face  these  court 
tests  with  complete  confidence.  While  they 
are  In  process,  we  shall  continue  with  the 
policies  expressed  In  the  guidelines  unless  a 
court  ruling  requires  otherwise.  I  might 
mention  that  anyone  interested  In  reading  a 
responsible  legal  briefing  regarding  the  legal- 
ity of  the  guidelines  can  get  a  docimient  fr<un 
us  which  performs  this  service. 

While  engaged  In  this  discussion  of  the 
legal  situation,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  that  voluntary  compliance  p)lana 
are  one  of  two  ways  for  a  previously  seg- 
regated school  district  to  meet  Its  obligations 
under  the  law.  A  district  which  does  not 
comply  voluntarily  with  Office  of  Education 
requirements  la  subject  to  court  action  re- 
garding compUance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Recent  rulings  by  the  Federal  courts  have 
tended  to  adopt  policies  similar  to  those 
found  In  the  guidelines  for  both  pupil  and 
faculty  desegregation.  Right  now  there  Is  a 
series  of  cases  before  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
reviewing  the  standards  for  court-ordered 
desegregation.  We  expect  that  the  rulings  In 
these  cases  will  leave  scant  comfort  for  those 
school  districts  which  see  court  order  com- 
pUance as  the  easy  way  out  of  meeting  their 
desegregation  responsibilities.  Any  school 
district  which  chooeee  the  court  order  route 
Is.  of  course,  free  to  do  so.  Necessarily,  how- 
ever. It  will  find  Itself  subject  to  withholding 
of  all  Federal  funds  until  It  can  get  a  court 
order  operating  as  the  result  of  a  suit  brought 
by  local  complainants. 

Summing  up  this  part  of  the  discussion,  I 
should  like  to  make  these  points: 

First:  The  basic  Issue  of  desegregating  the 
public  schools — of  eliminating  dual  systems 
of  education — Is  settled.  It  was  uneq\ilvo- 
cally  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its 
1954  and  1955  decisions  that  such  systems 
are  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional. 

Second :  This  principle  Is  clearly  supported 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  provisions  pro- 
hibiting Federal  agencies  from  disbursing 
Federal  funds  If  there  is  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Third:  The  fundamental  requirements  of 
our  guidelines — Including  faculty  desegrega- 
tion and  greater  progress  In  desegregated  en- 
rollments— are  fully  in  accord  with  the  law 
and  are  based  upon  court  decisions. 

Fourth:  Court  orders  offer  no  refuge  from 
the  requirements  of  the  guidelines  and  they 
Involve  the  likelihood  of  an  Interruption  In 
Federal  payments. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  elab- 
orate Just  a  bit  on  the  two  Issues  which  have 
caused  the  most  discussion — faculty  assign- 
ments and  school  enrollments.  First,  re- 
garding faculty  desegregation.  It  is  being 
said  In  some  quarters  that  our  requirements 
In  the  1966  Guidelines  appeared  out  of  the 
blue,  without  warning  and  without  prepara- 
tion. Yet  those  who  read  the  original  1965 
guidelines  will  recall  a  passage  saying  that 
"all  desegregation  plans  shall  provide  for  the 
desegregation  of  faculty  eoid  staff"  and  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  past  seg- 
regated assignments.  Among  other  things, 
we  required  a  year  ago  in  the  1965  guidelines 
that  school  districts  take  the  first  steps  to- 
ward faculty  desegregation  at  least  through 
Joint  faculty  meetings  and  in-service  train- 
ing programs. 

The  1966  guidelines  call  for  the  normal 
second  step.  They  point  out  that  the  pat- 
tern of  teacher  assignments  "may  not  be 
such  that  schools  are  Identifiable  as  Intended 
for  students  of  a  particular  race"  and  they 
look  for  evidence  of  real  progress  toward  this 
objective.  Let  It  be  absolutely  clear,  how- 
ever, that  our  1966  giildellnes  do  not  require 
that  every  school  must  have  a  bl-raclal  fac- 
lUtjr  by  next  faU.    They  do  not  establish  a 


fixed  formula  for  staff  desegregation,  nor  do 
they  tell  school  administrators  what  people 
they  may  hire  and  which  they  may  fire.  They 
do  say  this:  that  all  personnel  decisions — 
decisions  regarding  hiring,  firing,  promotion, 
demotion,  assignment,  and  reassignment — 
mxist  be  made  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  except  to  correct  past  dis- 
crimination. And  they  say  there  must  be 
real  and  not  merely  token  progress  In  staff 
desegregation. 

These  requirements  for  starting  faculty 
desegregation  have  been  challenged  as  being 
contrary  to  that  portion  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act — section  604  of  title  VI — referring  to  em- 
ployment practices.  We  do  not  believe  this 
to  be  the  case,  and  we  base  our  position  on 
the  advice  of  our  General  Counsel.  The  de- 
segregation process  mtist  Involve  faculty  as- 
signments or  it  simply  will  be  meaningless. 
The  focus  of  Utle  VI  is  on  the  student,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  that  anyone  woiild  quarrel 
with  the  statement  that  the  existence  of  an 
all-Negro  faculty  in  a  school  clearly  signals 
that  this  school  is  Intended  for  Negro  stu- 
dents and  therefore  constitutes  the  practice 
of  discrimination. 

Section  604  excludes  considerations  con- 
nected with  fair  employment  practices. 
However,  it  does  not  exclude — on  the  con- 
trary it  covers — the  assignment  of  faculty 
in  terms  of  the  race  of  the  students  to  be 
served.  In  our  guidelines  we  are  not  talking 
about  fair  employment  practices.  We  are 
talking  about  eliminating  segregated  school 
situations,  and  that  requires  the  elimination 
of  the  practice  of  making  faculty  assignments 
that  place  Negro  teachers  in  one  school  and 
white  teachers  In  another. 

As  for  student  enrollments,  there  are  two 
basic  requirements :  first  that  any  deeegrega- 
tlon  plan,  of  whatever  type,  must  work;  and 
second,  that  in  the  case  of  free  choice  plans, 
the  choice  must  indeed  be  free.  In  the 
guideline  reqiilrements  covering  free  choice 
plana,  certain  percentages  are  cited  for  the 
transfer  of  students,  the  purpose  being  to 
give  schools  a  suggested  standard  for  meet- 
ing their  legal  responsibilities  to  desegregate. 
These  figures  have  stirred  up  considerable 
controversy,  apparently  based  on  the  notion 
that  they  represent  arbitrary  standards. 
This  Is  by  no  means  the  case.  They  are 
simply  an  effort,  based  on  nvunerous  requests 
for  guidance  from  local  school  authorities,  to 
establish  broad  measures  of  progress  for 
eliminating  the  dual  school  system  and  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  a  free  choice  plan  Is 
working.  Clearly  such  a  pliui  Is  not  produc- 
ing desegregation  If  It  continues  to  maintain 
Negro  schools  with  all  Negro  students  and 
wtilte  schools  with  white  students.  We  need 
reasonable  standsj^  to  indicate  whether 
school  districts  are  moving  away  from  dis- 
criminatory arrangements  of  the  past. 

We  must  review  1,800  or  more  plana,  and 
these  percentage  figures  serve  in  part  to  help 
school  districts  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
progress  we  hope  for  and  in  part  to  help  us 
decide  which  plans  seem  to  require  immedi- 
ate attention.  If  a  free  choice  plan  does  not 
approximate  the  mlnlmiun  desegregation  ac- 
cording to  the  percentages  listed,  that  is  a 
signal  that  we  had  better  take  a  close  look  at 
this  plan  to  determine  whether  it  is  operat- 
ing freely  and  effectively.  The  failure  to 
meet  a  particular  percentage  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  the  need  for  a  hearing  to  ter- 
minate funds,  nor  does  it  by  any  means  sug- 
gest that  the  district  should  automatically 
be  declared  out  of  compliance  on  the  basis 
of  the  figures.  It  does  mean  that  we  will  re- 
view carefully  the  processes  used  by  school 
districts  which  claim  to  be  operating  free 
choice  plans  while  stlU  continuing  largely 
segregated  schools.  In  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  we  will  suggest  to  them  addi- 
tional procedures  they  may  use  to  achieve 
compUMioe. 


It  has  been  argued  that  these  percentages 
constitute  an  effort  to  Introduce  the  idea 
of  racial  balance  into  our  compliance  re- 
quirements and  that  they  are,  therefore,  in 
confiict  with  a  provision  in  another  section 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  prohibits  activi- 
ties  "to  overcome  racial  Imbalance."  This  Is 
Just  not  the  case.  As  I  have  said,  and  want 
to  repeat,  the  percentages  are  an  effort  to 
give  school  officials  some  guidance  as  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  progress  that  might 
normally  be  expected  under  free  choice  plans. 
Falliue  to  make  the  Indicated  progress  might 
suggest — depending  on  the  circumstances— 
that  school  officials  should  take  further  steps 
or  perhaps  that  they  should  change  their 
compliance  plan.  The  guidelines  do  In  fact 
require  that  reasonable  progress  be  made,  but 
nowhere  do  they  require  that  there  be  any 
particular  proportion  of  Negro  and  white 
children  In  any  particular  school.  The  phrase 
"correction  of  racial  Imbalance"  refers  to  the 
bussing  of  children  from  neighborhood 
schools  which  have  not  been  officially  segre- 
gated but  which — becatise  of  residential  pat- 
terns— are  "racially  imbalanced."  The  Ofllce 
of  Education  guidelines  do  not  bear  on  this 
situation  at  all. 

Let  me  also  say  this:  We  are  not  bent  on 
withholding  or  deferring  funds.  Any  district 
that  is  not  in  compUance  seems  to  us  to  rep- 
resent a  defeat.  It  means  failure  on  our  part 
and  failure  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  the  schools.  Our  failure  arises  from  our 
inability  to  have  helped  achieve  voluntary 
compliance  under  the  law  of  this  land.  The 
failure  of  the  schools  arises  from  their  de- 
termination to  cling  to  a  p>osltion — a  position 
clearly  prohibited  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — that  threatens  the  oppor- 
tuntles  of  children  to  receive  the  best  possi- 
ble education.  I  might  add  that  where  such 
a  position  is  encouraged  on  a  statewide  basis, 
the  result  is  to  create  a  threat  of  denial  of 
opportunity  to  young  people  which  is  tragic- 
tragic  In  the  limitations  It  Imposes  on  the 
opportunities  of  Individuals  and  tragic  also 
because  its  long  range  Infiuence  would  clearly 
work  to  diminish  the  prospwrity  and  economic 
opportunities  of  the  State.  I  might  also  add 
that  such  a  position  makes  it  infinitely  more 
difficult  t(x  responsible  school  officials  to  ex- 
ercise local  initiative  In  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  under  the  law. 

Against  this  background,  let's  take  a  look 
at  where  the  Office  of  Education  stands  today 
In  its  efforts  to  bring  about  voluntary  com- 
pliance. 0\ir  basic  responsibility  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  has  been  to  enswe  that  Federal 
funds  do  not  fiow  to  any  school  system  which 
is  not  making  progress  in  eliminating  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility  we 
have  consistently  and  persistently  sought  to 
secure  voluntary  compliance  with  the  law. 
We  have  made  every  effort  to  be  cooperative, 
within  the  limits  of  the  law.  0\ir  policy  has 
been  to  take  action  to  cut  off  Federal  funds 
only  when  our  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful. 

On  March  7  of  this  year  we  Issued  the  1968 
guidelines  and  asked  that  compliance  agree- 
ments reach  us  by  April  15.  Because  of  the 
delay  In  Issuing  the  guidelines,  and  because 
of  the  additional  time  schools  boards  said 
they  needed  to  review  them  and  take  official 
action,  I  subsequently  notified  chief  State 
school  officers  that  the  deadline  was  extended 
until  May  6.  On  that  date.  May  6,  we  noti- 
fied State  school  officials  that  districts  that 
were  not  In  compliance  as  evidenced  by  sub- 
mission of  an  acceptable  4441-B  form  should 
have  funds  deferred  for  all  new  projects  pro- 
posed imder  Ofllce  of  Education  programs. 

In  addition,  on  that  same  day  I  notified 
monben  of  the  Office  of  Education  staff  that 
they  too  should  halt  any  action  on  new 
projects  for  districts  not  in  compliance.  As 
a  consequence,  approximately  100  school  die 


tricts  became  IneUglble  for  Office  of  Educa- 
tion funds  for  new  prognamn 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  and  early  May 
we  reviewed  growing  a»mbers  of  reports 
from  school  districts  as  their  plans  for  stu- 
dent enrollments  and  faulty  assignments 
These  reports  reflected  what  the  districts  had 
in  mind  for  the  start  of  i<jhool  next  Septem- 

As  of  ^ay  6,  more  thaa  1.700  districts  In 
the  Southern  States  had|  Indicated  their  in- 
tention of  coming  into  i  Voluntary  compli- 
ance under  our  guideline^,  and  we  now  have 
received  the  reports  frorai  most  of  these  dis- 
tricts. Many  are  satisfactory:  many  are  not. 
Our  first  step  In  the  case  of  districts  sub- 
mitting clearly  unsatlafac|tory  reports  for  fac- 
ulty desegregation  has  bfcen  to  write  to  the 
superintendents  of  the  altected  schools,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  shortfcomings  and  asking 
them  to  tell  us  what  futxire  action  they  con- 
template regarding  faculty  assignments. 

About  360  of  these  icttiars  have  gone  out 
and  it  may  very  well  be  necessary  to  give 
similar  notice  to  other  bchool  districts  in 
the  coming  weeks.  In  these  letters  we  sought 
to  make  it  clear  that  imlfss  there  Is  further 
progress  In  faculty  desegregation— beyond 
that  indicated  In  the  firnt  report— that  these 
school  districts  may  be  catted  to  hearings  In- 
volving the  withholding  of  all  Federal  funds 
Another  activity  which  has  been  taking 
place  since  the  May  6  deiflllne  has  been  to 
formally  initiate  legal  piiiceedlngs  in  cases 
of  districts  clearly  not  I  in  compliance— 
again,  toward  the  possibility  of  withholding 
all  Federal  funds.  I  refer  here  to  districts 
which  have  not  submltte<i  441-B  forms  and 
which— despite  our  best:  efforts  to  bring 
sbout  voluntary  WMnpU^nce— have  stated 
their  Intention  not  to  caecfpVj. 

As  you  are  perhaps  awa^-^  from  public  an- 
nouncements appearing  lih  the  press,  we 
have  submitted  the  name«  of  18  such  school 
districts  to  the  General  Dounsel's  office  so 
that  hfe  may  begin  the  i  formal  processes 
The  largest  number  of  theee  districts— six  of 
them — Is  In  Alabama.        j 

I  guess  we  have  to  assuiiie  that  similar  ac- 
tion wUl  be  called  for  In  i>iher  cases  during 
the  coming  weeks.  The  districts  that  wlU  be 
Involved  first  will  be  thosei  that  have  speclfl- 
caUy  stated  their  determiiiatlon  not  to  com- 
ply. Subsequently  we  wlU  have  to  move 
against  districts  that  havA  submitted  441-B 
forms  but  In  doing  so  hk^^e  made  It  clear 
that  they  are  unwilling  lAimake  reasonable 
progress  In  the  areas  of  fetudent  and  staff 
desegregation.  In  these  districts  which  have 
made  some  effort,  representatives  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  will  go  to  the  Individual 
school  district  involved  ibd  try  to  bring 
about  voluntary  compUaiJoe  before  getting 
into  the  hearing  procedur^. 

I  hope  that  there  is  no  mlsimderstandlng 
of  our  position.  The  Department  erf  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mid  the  Office  of 
Education  as  one  of  its  coftsutuent  agenciee 
are  going  to  adhere  to  tlja  procedures  and 
policies  established  in  the  law.  My  staff 
and  I  regard  these  matteiis  as  ovir  legal  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  havei  the  full  support 
of  Secretary  John  Gardner  in  this  view.  He 
approves  of  the  requiremphts  we  have  set 
forth  in  the  guidelines  an<l  of  the  activities 
we  have  devised  to  enforce  them. 

We  are  seeking  always  to  be  fair  and  Just, 
but  we  are  determined  also  to  face  up  to  the 
issues  squarely  and  to  take  whatever  action 
the  situation  calls  for.  We  deeply  regret 
the  occasional  necessity  of  cvutaUlng  the 
^portunlties  of  young  people  by  denying 
Federal  funds  to  school  djatrlcts  which  re- 
fuse to  comply.  The  ovee-ridlng  principle, 
iwwever.  is  that  Federal  funds  must  not  be 
used  to  support  discriminatory  pracUces. 
In  most  States  there  is  local  effort  to  co- 
operate with  us  In  carrying  out  this  policy. 
I  am  sure  that  there  U  some  in  Aiah^ma 
•ad  I  look  forward  to  worKtng  with  it. 


THB  HEAT  m  OUR  KTrCHKN  * 

In  their  letter  describing  this  conference, 
Mr.  Young  and  Dr.  Fischer  outlined  two 
Uq>lcs  for  discussion:  first,  the  prospects  of 
obtaining  public  support  for  Integrated, 
quality  educaUon;  second,  the  feasibility  of 
Integrated,  quality  education. 

That  agenda  has  a  fine  ring  to  it.  The 
word  "feaslbUlty"  has  five  syllables,  thus 
assuring  everyone  that  this  wUl  be  an  in- 
tellectual affair,  carried  out  on  a  high  plane 
by  gentlemen  wearing  shirts,  ties,  sultcoats 
and  perhaps  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys.  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  an  Invitation  to  Join  yo\ir 
company,  and  sat  down  soon  after  receiving 
It  to  compose  some  genUemanly,  five-sylla- 
ble thoughts. 

And  then  James  Meredith  was  shot  down 
on  a  road  in  Mississippi.  Paradoxically,  I 
heard  of  this  event  Just  a  few  minutes  after 
I  left  a  meeting  with  Secretary  John  Gard- 
ner. Roy  WlUdna  of  the  NAACP,  and  a  num- 
ber of  civil  rights  leaders  accompanying  Mr. 
Wllltlna.  We  were  discussing  our  progress 
In  school  and  hospital  desegregation.  And  I 
started  to  wonder  whether  clvU  rights  was 
any  place  for  a  gentlemanly  discussion.  I 
am  beginning  to  suspect  that  it  is  not;  In 
any  case  I  have  the  feeling  that  thoee  of  us 
who  think  of  ourselves  as  gentlemen  should 
either  stop  pretending  that  we  care  about 
racial  equality,  or  we  should  step  down  from 
our  alr-condltloned  podlums  and  start  some- 
thing definite  in  the  way  of  a  program 
Considering  the  authority  that  we  gentle- 
manly education  officials  have  at  our  com- 
mand to  correct  racial  Injustice  in  our 
schools,  I  feel  that  we  have  accomplished 
very  little  so  far. 

We  have,  to  be  sure,  gotten  a  fair  amount 
of  newspaper  space  and  published  enough 
committee  reports  on  the  inequalities  of 
segregated  education  to  build  a  paper  Tower 
of  Babel.  Nothing  Is  safer  these  days  than 
denouncing  bigotry.  But  I  find  myself  puz- 
zling over  which  is  worse,  honest  bigotry  or 
well-intentioned  timidity. 

While  we  have  gone  on  urging  moderation, 
sweet  reason,  and  bigger  and  better  panel 
discussions,  the  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion remain  almost  as  segregated  today  as 
they  were  In  1954,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  racially  segregated  education 
was  Illegal.  The  small  progress  that  the 
South  has  made  toward  desegregation  has 
been  offset  by  increasing  de  facto  segregation 
In  the  cities  of  the  North.  Since  1954,  an 
entire  sub-generaUon  of  Negro  and  white 
youngsters  who  started  first  grade  In  that 
year  has  now  graduated  from  high  school- 
most  without  any  classroom  experience  with 
the  other  race.  The  facts  today  are  that 
a  Negro  youngster  in  an  American  elementary 
school  has  on  the  national  average  not  much 
more  than  15  percent  of  his  classmates  from 
the  majority  white  groups;  in  the  Southern 
States  the  figure  Is  nearer  to  5  percent:  white 
high  school  students  can  expect  to  have  nine 
out  of  ten  of  their  classmates  from  their  own 
white  group.  The  plctxire  does  not  inspire 
calm  saUsfaction. 

Moderation  has  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  it,  of  course,  especially  by  the  moderates. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  prayer  that  St.  Augus- 
tine addressed  to  heaven  when  he  was  a 
young  man  "Oh  Lord,"  he  said,  "make  me 
chaste.    But  not  yet." 

Our  words  have  iirged  the  NaUon  to  de- 
segregate its  schools.  But  our  reluctance  to 
act  has  said  even  louder,  "not  yet."  Somehow 
we  seem  to  have  been  lulled  into  a  blind  faith 
in  gradualism,  a  nUndlees  confidence  that 
some  morning,  some  year,  a  suddenly  trans, 
formed   electorate    will   spontaneously   and 

*  Before  the  School  Administrators'  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  National  Urban 
League  and  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. New  York  City.  June  18,  1966. 
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Joyously  decide  that  this  Is  the  day  to  inte- 
grate America. 

Well,  it  is  not  going  to  happen.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons — one  or  two  of  them 
arguable,  the  rest  pure  rationalization- the 
majority  of  American  whites  display  no  likeli- 
hood of  becoming  enthusiastic  about  school 
desegregaUon  and  the  changes  It  demands  in 
the  immediate  futiu-e.  The  law  of  this  land 
nevertheless  beckons  every  one  of  us.  calling 
on  us  to  recognize  that  desegregaUng  the 
schooU  U  our  legal  responsibility,  that  it  will 
not  be  easy  work,  and  that  it  Is  futile  to 
expect  the  years  to  erode  those  passions  that 
today  make  the  processes  of  deeegregation 
unpopular.  Gradualism — no  matter  what  we 
call  it — has  failed,  and  I  think  It  Is  fair  to 
aay  that  those  who  continue  to  espouse  It  are 
fooling  themselves  and  in  many  ways  failUut 
our  Nation.  " 

It  seems  to  me  time  for  school  officials  to 
form  a  third  front  for  racial  equaUty  in  the 
United  States. 

At  one  end  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
today  we  have  the  gradualists,  both  white 
and  Negro,  a  polite  and  sometimes  sluggish 
team,  deeply  respectful  of  the  pubUc  and 
sometimes  given  to  assuring  each  other  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  an  omelette  without 
breaking  eggs.  At  the  other  end  are  the  ac- 
tivists, both  the  non-violent  demonstrators 
and  those  weary  and  desperate  Americans 
who  have  come  to  feel  that  violence  is  the 
only  way  to  get  anything  done. 

The  faUure  of  the  gradualists  would  seem 
at  bottom  to  be  fear— fear  of  rocking  a  boat 
which,  no  matter  how  leaky,  appears  at  least 
to  be  floating  somewhere.  The  failure  of  the 
activUts  is  that  whUe  they  know  in  general 
terms  what  they  want  to  achieve  and  are 
wUUng  to  pay  a  heavy  price  to  obtain  It. 
they  have  neither  the  position  in  society  nor 
the  professional's  knowledge  of  the  means 
and  Importance  of  advancing  racial  equality 
within  the  framework  of  law. 

School  officials  have  both  position  and 
knowledge.  Those  of  us  professionally  en- 
gaged in  education  are  charged  with  setting 
educational  policy  within  our  respective 
Jurisdictions,  and  we  are  familiar  with  a 
variety  of  methods  that  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vance school  desegregation.  What  we  have 
often  lacked  Is  a  productive  commitment. 
I  say  productive  because,  for  all  our  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  school  desegrega- 
tion to  our  society,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  not  achieved  much  of  it.  I  say  com- 
mitment because  achieving  desegregation 
does  not  require  fiuy  or  breastbeaUng;  It 
does  reqxiire  something  much  more  Import- 
ant; the  recognition  that  school  desegrega- 
tlon  must  be  accomplished,  and  the  determi- 
nation to  do  It. 

Our  task  obviously  requires  an  activity 
more  sophisticated  than  the  gritting  of  otir 
corporate  teeth.  School  officials  occupy  a 
curious  position  somewhere  between  that  of 
the  educational  leader  and  the  poUtical 
leader.  But  it  Is  apparent  that  for  many  ad- 
ministrators a  necessary  sensitivity  to  public 
opinion  has  tended  so  to  dilute  their  sense 
of  responsibility  for  educational  leadership 
that  they  have  exercised  It  only  after  the 
public  parade  has  already  decided  which  way 
it  wants  to  go. 

This  may  sound  to  many  educators  as  an 
unfair  and  overdrawn  indictment.  The  rec- 
ord clearly  shows  that  school  officials  today 
are  making  remarkable  strides  toward  Im- 
proving American  education.  They  are  com- 
ing up  with  new  ideas  and  accepting  the  risk 
Inherent  in  all  experimentation. 

But  to  win  public  support  for  such  ad- 
vances as  team  teaching,  modem  curriculum. 
lang\iage  laboratories,  ungraded  classrooms, 
closed-circuit  television,  and  computerized 
Instruction  Is  not  enough.  We  must  at  the 
same  time  deeegregate  the  schools.  To  do 
otherwise  le  to  accept  the  shadow  of  educa- 
tional leaderalilp  In  place  of  its  substance. 
School  deeegregatlon  la  the  dngle  point  on 
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wUch  we  who  call  ourselves  educational 
leaden  prove  that  we  really  are  so — or  dem- 
onstrate that  vre  are  merely  trying  to  keep 
things  quiet  until  we  receive  ovir  gold  watches 
for  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  status  quo. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  matter  how  hard  we 
try.  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  things  quiet. 
A  revolution  Is  brewing  under  our  feet,  and 
it  Is  largely  up  to  the  schools  to  determine 
whether  the  energies  of  that  revolution  can 
be  converted  Into  a  new  and  vigorous  source 
of  American  progress,  or  whether  their  explo- 
sion will  rip  this  Nation  into  two  societies. 
We  simply  cannot  wait  until  dramatic  action 
becomes  safe,  for  at  this  point  It  Is  much 
less  dangerous  to  make  a  mistake  than  to  do 
nothing. 

Feeding  that  revolution  is  a  major  shift 
in  American  folkways. 

Today  approximately  two  of  every  three 
adult  Negroes  living  in  the  North  were  born 
and  raised  In  the  South.  This  move  has 
necessarily  had  a  major  impact — often  a  be- 
wildering Impact — on  the  individual.  In 
some  ways  the  life  he  left  In  the  South  was 
less  segregated  than  It  is  in  the  North.  The 
Negro  chUd  boo-n  in  the  South  was,  to  be 
sure,  raised  on  the  notion  that  he  would  al- 
ways occupy  a  subservient  position ,  but  It 
WHS  nevertheless  a  subservient  poeivion  wltb- 
In  a  white  society. 

The  young  Northern  Negro  of  today's  city 
lives  in  a  black  society.  He  has  few  points 
of  contact  with  whites,  and  those  few — when 
you  reflect  on  them — are  revealing.  He  is 
likely  to  encounter  a  white  teacher,  a  white 
policeman,  and  a  white  merchant.  He  can 
pass  his  entire  adolescence  without  having 
to  deal  with  the  white  world  outside  the 
ghetto,  and  his  ideas  of  that  world  are  based 
on  three  types:  the  teacher,  often  a  symbol 
erf  boredom  and  irrelevance;  the  policeman, 
a  symbol  of  authority,  if  not  of  repression; 
and  the  merchant,  often  a  symbol  of  white 
cunning. 

And  so  the  young  Negro  setting  forth  from 
the  ghetto  to  confront  this  white  world  ex- 
pects it  is  going  to  misunderstand  him  and 
oppress  him,  and  too  often  he  finds  evidence 
to  justify  his  fears.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
if  he  has  any  spunk  and  Imagination,  he  re- 
jects the  fatalism  of  his  father  and  decides 
that  it  Is  the  part  of  a  man  to  change  this 
sorry  mess  he  inherited.  And  if  it  takes 
violence  to  change  it — well,  that's  what  it 
takes. 

It  la  this  young  Negro  who  miist  be  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  is  his  honoe, 
not  his  prison,  and  that  it  is  a  country  wcath 
fighting  for.  not  a  cage  to  be  fought  out  of. 
It  may  already  be  too  late  to  chiinge  bis 
mind.  But  it  Is  not  too  late  to  provide  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  with  a  liealthler 
belief  nor  too  late  to  protect  white  children 
from  the  destructive  stereotypes  that  most 
white  adults  inherited  from  their  own  segre- 
gated education. 

What  tools  have  we  to  demolish  the  wall 
which  separates  our  youngest  citizens?  How 
can  we  prevent  them  from  fearing  each  other 
before  they  have  even  met? 

Tou  are  as  familiar  as  I  with  some  of  the 
Ideas  that  have  been  proposed  to  desegregate 
the  schools:  pairing  plans  that  provide 
faculty  and  student  exchanges  between  pre- 
dominantly white  and  Negro  schools;  bussing 
to  alter  the  racial  compositions  of  schools  in 
different  parts  of  a  community;  educational 
parks  that  might  have  as  many  as  30,000 
students  drawn  from  every  racial,  economic, 
and  geographic  sector  of  a  city;  supplemen- 
tary centers  for  the  special  enrichment  of 
education  which  bring  together  young  people 
from  different  sides  of  the  tracks  for  a  com- 
mon denominator  of  learning. 

In  additlan,  there  are  a  number  of  fed- 
erally   sponsored   programs   that   offer   slg- 
Biflcant  help.     Under  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1M4.  for  example,  the  U.8. 
.  OOoa  ct  Kduo»tton  provides  <tw«w«iiii  amiMt- 


ance  to  school  personnel  and  authorities  to 
deal  with  the  special  problems  resulting  from 
desegregation. 

Grants  are  given  to  school  boards  for 
training  teachers  and  other  school  personnel, 
and  for  the  employment  of  specialists. 
Training  institutes  are  supported  to  Improve 
the  ability  of  teachers,  supervisorB,  coun- 
selors and  other  school  personnel  to  handle 
deseg^regatlon  problems. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  title  IV  pro- 
gram in  January  of  1965,  applications  have 
been  received  for  funds  totaling  more  than 
$35,000,000  against  available  funds  amount- 
ing to  $12,275,000.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  been  able  to  support  69  grants  amounting 
to  $4,900,000.  We  have  supported  115  in- 
stitutes in  the  amount  of  $6,500,000.  More 
than  7,500  teachers,  supervisors,  counselors, 
and  principals  have  benefited  from  the  in- 
stitute training  alone. 

Title  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  also  authorizes  Federal 
aid  to  school  districts  to  help  them  plan  and 
carry  out  new  ideas  for  school  desegregation. 
President  Johnson  added  a  special  $5  million 
fund  for  this  purpose  In  bis  message  on  edu- 
cation this  year. 

Title  I  of  that  same  Act  has  the  overall 
effect  of  easing  the  harmful  educational  re- 
sults of  school  segregation,  because  its  entire 
$969  million  is  aimed  at  benefiting  thoee  chil- 
dren who  have  suffered  most  because  of  the 
poverty  that  usiially  accompanies  racial  In- 
eqiiities.  These  are  the  estimated  5<4  mil- 
lion children  from  families  whose  annual  in- 
come is  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Here,  too, 
after-school  and  summer  school  projects  are 
providing  the  opportunity  to  integrate  staff 
and  students  in  ways  that  aren't  possible 
in  the  regular  school  program. 

Each  of  these  Acts,  together  with  the  70- 
odd  other  programs  administered  by  the  UJB. 
Office  of  Education,  has  been  given  a  si>eclal 
thrust  by  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1965.  Title 
VI  of  that  act,  as  you  know,  prohibits  Federal 
aid  to  any  program  of  activity  that  discrimi- 
nates among  its  recipients  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Thus  the  Civil  Rights  Act  makes  of  every 
Federal  program,  whether  it  be  for  educa- 
tion, luban  development,  or  water  pollution 
control,  a  powerful  financial  tool  In  the  drive 
against  racial  inequity.  The  rationale  be- 
hind this  Act  is  simple :  no  desegregation,  no 
Federal  money. 

But  though  the  rationale  may  be  simple, 
its  operation  is  both  fnistratlng  and  com- 
plex. The  Nation  sees  that  frustration  in 
the  Office  of  Education's  attempts  to  secure 
compliance  with  our  school  desegregation 
guidelines  In  the  South.  We  in  the  Office 
see  tills  frustration  in  an  even  more  acute 
form  in  our  attempts  to  define  what  con- 
stitutes racial  discrimination  in  the  cities  of 
the  North  and  West,  where  segregation  de- 
pends less  on  stated  community  policy  than 
upon  patterns  of  residence. 

To  say  this  is  by  no  means  to  say  that 
the  Office  of  Education  is  caving  in  on  de 
facto  segregation — on  segregation  Northern 
style.  It  Is  to  say  that  the  Lssuee  are  com- 
plicated and  subtle,  that  establishing  a 
clear-cut  legal  basis  on  which  to  take  ac- 
tion— and  be  confident  of  withstanding  any 
challenge — has  required  far  more  investiga- 
tion and  study  than  we  would  have  preferred. 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  our  pace.  But 
that  dissatisfaction  adds  up  not  to  retreat 
but  to  determination  to  redouble  our  en- 
forcement efforts  where  they  are  pertinent. 
The  broad  position  we  must  all  assume  on 
this  matter  comprises  two  parallel  and  equal- 
ly Important  jjollcles.  One  cannot  work  with- 
out the  other.  The  first  is  to  make  the 
schools  of  the  central  dty  such  good  schools 
that  they  attract  people  rather  than  repel 
them.  The  second  is  to  use  every  possible 
device  to  include  within  each  school  a  cross 
section  of  the  social  and  economic  back- 
grounds of  the  metrcqxjlls.    A  student  should 


meet  America  In  his  school — not  a  segregated 
segment  of  it.  The  concept  of  racial  balance 
may  be  impractical  except  as  an  ideal  in  a 
city  with  more  Negroes  than  whites  and  a 
continuing  white  exodus.  But  keeping  our 
eyes  on  that  ideal  can  help  us  to  do  practi- 
cal things  now  to  slow  the  exodus  and  pro- 
vide equal  educational  opportunity. 

Some  very  practical  things  are  now  under- 
way at  the  instigation  of  State  and  local  of- 
ficials acting  on  their  own  to  make  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  a  reality  .  .  .  some- 
times in  the  face  of  community  opposition, 
but  sometimes  hand-in-hand  with  com- 
munity determination  to  eradicate  a  century- 
old  injustice. 

The  Denver  school  board,  for  example,  has 
authorized  double  sessions  at  one  of  its  high 
schools  in  order  to  cut  class  size  and  reduce 
pupil-teacher  ratloe  to  a  point  where  teach- 
ers can  use  new  instructional  techniques  to 
best  advantage.  A  special  pilot  program  of 
compensatory  education  was  provided  for 
and  the  administrative  staff  was  Instructed 
to  draft  plans  to  bus  enough  Negro  student- 
volunteers  to  other  schools  to  achieve  better 
racial  balance  at  a  school  that  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  all-Negro. 

Siunmer  programs  in  Little  Rock  are  fUlly 
Integrated  as  to  staff  and  students  and  are 
being  conducted  in  formerly  all  white 
schools.  Portland's  (Oregon)  program  of 
saturation  services  for  Inner  city  schools  alms 
at  producing  an  education  program  so  good 
that  it  will  reverse  the  flight  of  middle-class 
whites  from  racially  balanced  schools  In 
fringe  areas. 

The  St.  Paul  school  system  is  considering 
a  plan  to  combine  a  rapid-transit  system 
with  a  cluster  of  four  or  five  300-acre  edu- 
cational parks  that  would  bring  youngsters 
from  the  ghetto,  from  other  city  schools,  and 
from  parochial  and  suburban  schools  Into 
central  locations  for  classes  ranging  from 
nursery  school  through  junior  college. 
Other  cities  looking  seriously  at  the  possi- 
bility of  similar  educational  parks  include 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Philadelphia;  Pitts- 
burgh; and  New  York  City. 

In  describing  the  St.  Paul  plan,  School 
Superintendent  Donald  Dimnan  admitted 
that  the  educational  i>ark  may  not  be  the 
entire  answer  to  school  desegregation. 
"But,"  he  said,  "it  Is  the  kind  of  step  that's 
needed.  Everybody  has  been  saying  'Let's 
do  Bometliing.'  We  are." 
And  that  is  the  point — to  do  something. 
But  let  us  agree  on  this:  that  in  terms 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  none  of  these 
approaches — not  the  special  arrangements 
made  by  the  schools  nor  the  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government — is  a  per- 
fect Instrument  for  doing  the  job  they  are 
supposed  to  complete.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
why  educators  who  know  both  the  uses  and 
the  limitations  of  these  ideas  must  act  on 
them,  for  we  must  supply  in  coiuage  and 
in  action  what  our  plans  lack  in  ingenuity. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  perfect  vray  to 
achieve  school  desegregation.  There  L*"  no 
magic  key  that  will  unlock  all  the  doors  that 
private  prejudice  and  public  pressure  have 
placed  In  the  way  of  equal  opportunity  In 
education.  We  must  simply  bore  ahead  wltli 
the  tools  we  have,  and  it  won't  be  pleasant, 
and  it  wont  be  quiet,  and  it  would  be  much 
nicer  if  someone  else  would  share  the  work. 
But  the  job  is  there  to  do,  and  if  any  ol 
us  entered  education  with  the  Idea  that 
It  would  be  a  soft  touch,  this  is  as  good  s 
time  as  any  to  concede  that  we  made  a  big 
mistake.  There  is  a  lot  of  conversation  about 
local  control  of  the  schools;  if  we  really  be- 
lieve in  it — and  I  asstu-e  you  that  I  am  tn 
that  number — ^we  must  make  it  work.  We 
must  guide  the  schools  to  a  continuing  free- 
dom while  at  the  same  time  responding  ap- 
propriately to  calls  for  national  action.  Local 
school  districts  must  not  sit  on  their  hands 
and  then  bellow  about  having  the  reins  of 
educational  policy  yanked  from  their  fingers. 
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We  are  in  the  midst  ofj  a  struggle  for  ex- 
cellent education  for  ever^  American  young- 
ster, and  we  must  use  efery  likely  tool  we 
can  devise.  Local  school  administrators  must 
consider  such  means  as  redrawing  school 
district  boundaries,  and  consolidating  with 
neighboring  districts  for  educational  pur- 
poses, even  though  politiaal  boundaries  may 
remain  unchanged.  We!  cannot  wait  for 
mayors  and  city  councils  to  do  the  work 
they  hired  us  to  do.  And  sometimes  we  must 
do  wOTk  they  don't  want  us  to  do. 

There  is  no  point  in  waiting  for  real  es- 
tate salesmen  to  get  the  message  from  on 
high  and  ease  our  job  by  selling  homes  to 
anyone  who  wants  them.  There  is  no  point 
In  our  waiting  for  American  corporations 
to  start  hiring  Negro  men  as  readily  as  they 
do  light-skinned,  well-dressed  Negro  women. 
Neither  American  home  salesmen  nor  Ameri- 
can personnel  managers  tove  ever  insisted 
that  they  have  a  major  responsibility  for 
building  American  demodracy.  They  have 
never  pretended  to  do  anything  but  their 
jobs. 

American  schoolmen,  hWever,  have  quite 
properly  taken  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
tat  establishing  national  unity  and  freedom 
of  opportunity.  Our  predecessors  in  the 
classroom  helped  20  million  European  immi- 
grants become  American,  and  we  haven't 
stopped  bragging  about  It  yet.  If  we  are  to 
retain  that  pride  in  our  tradition,  I  think  we 
must  recognize  that  the  great  achievements 
of  the  past  are  not  only  a. legacy,  but  also  a 
heavy  burden.  If  we  wbnt  to  wear  the 
laurels,  we  must  also  carry  the  load. 

The  load  we  must  carry  Ib  that  of  Irritat- 
ing a  fair  percentage  of  otfr  white  constitu- 
ents— of  embarrassing  some  governors  and 
mayors,  of  alarming  som4  newspaper  pub- 
Ushers,-  and  of  enraging  suburban  taxpayers 
who  in  proportion  to  their  means  are  not 
paying  as  much  for  thelir  good  schools  as 
paupers  in  the  cities  are  paying  for  their 
bad  ones. 

And  all  this  means  that,  finally  and  most 
grievously,  we  must  run  the  risk  of  being  in- 
vited to  resign.  Unless  aU  of  us  are  willing 
to  put  our  jobs  and  our  integrity  on  the  line, 
we  should  admit  that  American  educators 
are  no  longer  prepared  to  1^  the  prime  mov- 
ers In  American  education. 

American  education  todiy  is  perhaps  the 
hottest  room  in  our  natlonU  house.  But  we 
picked  it  out  all  by  ourselves.  To  p>araphrase 
a  metaphor  first  wrought  hy  President  Tru- 
man, I  would  say  that  we  must  either  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  heat  or  1^  somebody  else 
take  over  the  kitchen. 


BENEFITS  FOR  VIETNiVM  VETERANS 
Mr.  SMITH  of  n4»  Yoit.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  "liennessee  [Mr. 
Bbock]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teiibope.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York?  1 1 

There  was  no  objectloal 

BROCK.    Mr.  Si^er.  today  I 


Mr. 


Introduced  a  bill  to  prolvlde  addittomd 
benefits  for  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  benefits 
of  the  veterans  of  World  Wars  I,  n,  and 
Korea.  The  recently  p4«sed  cold  war 
GI  bill,  which  I  supportd4  here  in  Con- 
Rress  did  much  to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween Vietnam  veterana  and  those  of 
otlier  wars.  But  there  are  still  inequi- 
ties; there  remains  a  gre$it  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  to  secure  for; these  men  the 


same  rights  as  enjoyed  by  veterans  of 
past  conflicts. 

Vietnam  veterans  are  not  now  eligible 
for  the  same  disability  rates  for  wartime 
service,  pensions  for  widows  and  chil- 
dren, and  other  basic  benefits  that  have 
been  granted  to  others.  Like  it  or  not, 
we  are  in  a  war  today.  Those  who  are 
called  upon  to  wage  it  in  our  behalf  are 
entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as 
those  of  prior  wars,  for  their  sacrifice, 
and  that  of  their  families  is  great. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  correct  these  in- 
equities— to  eliminate  the  existing  de- 
ficiencies in  our  system  of  providing  for 
our  veterans.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
those  of  us  who  enjoy  freedom  and  lib- 
erty to  remember  the  men  who  fought 
to  secure  these  privileges.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  this 
most  vital  measure. 


YUGOSLAVIA.  POLAND,  AND  UNTTED 
ARAB  REPUBLIC  AID  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM WAR  EFFORT 

Mr.  SBiflTH  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  time  comes  to  consider  the  confer- 
ence report  on  food  for  peace  I  am  con- 
fident the  House  of  Representatives  will 
insist  on  its  own  clear  language  which 
bans  trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  ban,  as  approved  earlier  by  the 
House,  would  deny  subsidized  credit 
terms  to  any  nation  that  trades  with 
North  Vietnam  or  Cuba. 

Cuba  was  the  ofBcial  host  to  the  Com- 
munist three-continent  conference  in 
January  1966  at  which  full  support  of 
the  Vletcong  was  approved  and  orga- 
nized. With  the  U.S.  death  toU  in  Viet- 
nam now  over  5,000 — and  steadily  ris- 
ing— ^It  is  dlfQcult  for  me  to  understand 
why  anyone  would  hesitate  to  use  every 
available  legislative  means  to  shut  down 
shipping  of  all  kinds  to  both  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam. 

The  trading-wlth-the-enemy  language 
recommended  by  the  f ood-for-peace  con- 
ference committee  is  weak.  It  is  so  weak 
It  would  permit  nations  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  to  have  the 
advantage  of  heavily  subsidized  credit — 
courtesy  of  UJS.  taxpayers — so  long  as 
they  do  not  ship  munitions.  It  is  loose 
enough  to  let  almost  anything  else  get  by. 

If  the  House  Insists  on  the  language  it 
approved  earlier  this  session— and  I  hope 
it  will— nations  engaged  In  traffic  of  any 
kind  will  be  ineUglble. 

Although  the  State  Department  says 
it  considers  economic  sanctions  against 
both  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  highly 
Important  to  our  foreign-policy  objec- 
tives, it  curiously  argues  against  the 
clear  House  language  and  in  favor  of  the 
fuzzy  conference  committee  language. 


In  a  widely  circulated  letter  to  ttie 
Speaker,  dated  September  27,  the  State 
Department  made  several  statements 
which  deserves  comment: 

First.  ^That  the  House  Ismguage  would 
"undercut  the  humanitarian  objectives 
of  the  bill."  This  Is  grossly  misleading. 
It  would  not  limit  tn  any  way  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  make  direct  dona- 
tions of  food.  If  he  wished,  he  could  do 
so  regardless  of  whether  the  country  In- 
volved trades  with  North  Vietnam  or 
Cuba.  The  Eunendment  deals  only  with 
dollar  credit  sales. 

Second.  That  reaction  of  other— 
OAS — countries  "might  undercut  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  critical  commodities  from 
going  to  Cuba." 

This  is  pure  conjecture  manufactured 
in  the  State  Department.  I  asked  a  State 
Department  ofiQcial  if  any  complaints 
had  been  heard  from  other  Latin  Amerl- . 
can  countries,  and  the  answer  was  not 
a  single  one.  The  only  complaints  aired 
since  the  House  language  was  aproved 
came  from  within  our  State  Department. 

Third.  That  "Yugoslavia  has  good  re- 
lations with  the  West"  and  the  House 
language  "may  stop  or  reverse  these  fav- 
orable developments"  in  Eastern  Europe. 

On  May  10,  1965,  Yugoslavia's  Tito 
described  U.S.  efforts  In  Vietnam  as  "ag- 
gressive acts  by  reactionary  forces"  and 
likened  our  policy  to  that  of  Hitler  in 
World  War  n. 

On  June  11,  1965,  speaking  in  East 
Germany,  Tito  described  our  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  as  "shameful"  and  "dan- 
gerous to  world  peace." 

On  September  27,  1966 — just  a  week 
ago — speaking  in  Belgrade,  Tito  criti- 
cized "the  open  intervention  in  Vietnam 
by  the  United  States,  its  aggressive  ac- 
tions regarding  the  DRV— North  Viet- 
nam—and the  prevention  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  from  deciding,  freely  and 
Independently,  their  own  future." 

Are  these  examples  of  "good  rela- 
tions"? 

What  about  Commimist  Poland?  The 
language  is  broad  enough  to  let  Commu- 
nist Boss  Oomulka's  government  get  the 
advantage  of  subsidized  credit.  On 
September  4,  1966,  at  the  Warsaw  Har- 
vest Festival.  Gomulka  said: 

As  was  stated  at  the  recent  Bucharwt  Con- 
ference neither  Poland  nor  the  other  Social- 
ist countries  will  abandon  the  Vietnamese 
struggle.  We  shaU  continue  to  give  this  aid 
In  the  quantity  and  form  which  corresponds 
to  the  needs  arising  out  of  the  new  stage  of 
tT.S.  war  escalation  which  threatens  the 
foundation  of  world  peace. 

Radio  Warsaw  was  recently  monitored 
as  reporting  "that  in  accordance  with 
the  decisions  passed  by  the  first  confer- 
ence of  solidarity  of  three  continents  in 
Havana  last  January  1966,  the  Polish 
Trade  Unions  have  established  a  week  of 
solidarity  with  comrades  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam" and  are  raising  aid  money.  Polish 
trade  unions  of  course  are  an  arm  of  the 
government,  so  this  is  evidence  of  direct 
financial  support  for  North  Vietnam 
organized  in— of  all  places— Cuba.  The 
same  Cuba,  I  might  note,  for  which  the 
State  Department  is  so  solicitous. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, 10  Polish  ships  arrived  in  North 
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Vietnam  between  January  25,  1966,  and 
July  15,  1966. 


Here  Is  a  list  of  Polish  ships  In  Hai- 
phong Harbor  and  the  dates  Involved: 


Poliah  thipa  in  Haiphong 


Name 


A.  Stnag 

DJalMrl*_ 

OdTOte 

a«nerml  Sikanki 
H.  S»wlck» 

H.  Kollata) 

Jan  Matejko 

J.  Conrad 

Kapitan  Kosko.. 
KoehanowaM 

Lelewel 

M.  Nowotlco 

8.  Okneja 

W.  Broniewakl.. 
Wysptanski 


Dead- 

Tonnage, 

Year 

welKht 

KToes 

boUt 

tons 

10.SI6 

8,919 

1903 

a.0B3 

8,916 

1901     . 

4.073 

3,818 

1964     . 

10.180 

6,785 

1987      . 

io,oas 

6, 944 

1982      . 

0,885 

3,755 

1945 

io,(ie3 

6,748 

1959 

g.«4e 

5,752 

1961 

10,300 

6,029 

1957 

8,008 

6,731 

1963 

1^200 

7,817 

1902 

10.273 

6,660 

1956 

10,S00 

6.620 

1957 

10,  SM 

6,919 

1963 

8,648 

6,731 

1962 

Country 
buUt 


Poland 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Demark 

Poland 

Yugoslavia. 

Poland 

YugoBlaTia^ 

Poland 

....do 

....do 

.  ..do 

YogoslaTia. 


Dates  In  Haiphong 


Sept.  12, 1905;  Not.  7, 1905;  May  8, 1966. 
Mar.  13, 1966. 

Sold  by  Poland  to  North  Vietnam  In  1868. 
June  12, 1966.  „     ^, 

Oct.  17, 1905;  Oct.  24, 1906;  Nov.  21, 1905;  Nov. 

28, 1905;  Dec.  5, 1966;  Apr.  3, 1900. 
Oct.  10, 1905. 
July  3, 1966. 

Sept.  19, 1965;  Mar.  13, 1966. 
July  24. 1966;  Sept.  11, 1966. 
Dec.  12, 1965;  Dec.  19, 1985;  Dec.  26, 1965;  Jan. 

30,1966.  ,   , 

Nov.  14,  1965;  Nov.  21,  1965;  Jan.  2,  1966;  Jan. 

9, 1966;  Jan.  16, 1966;  May  16, 1906. 
Sept.  20, 1905;  Oct.  3, 1965. 
Feb.  27, 1900;  Mar.  0, 1966. 
Aug.  27, 1965;  Feb.  6, 1966. 
Aug.  8, 1966. 


What  of  Egypt,  United  Arab  Republic? 

Dictator  Nasser's  government  Is  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  North  Vietnam.  CXir 
Government  has  direct  evidence  that  In 
1964  at  least  $200,000  In  cotton  yam 
went  to  North  Vietnam,  and  during  1965 
this  rose  to  $370,000. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  Egypt-to- 
North  Vietnam  trade  described  In  the 
authoritative  "Par  East  Economic  Re- 
view, 1965  Yearbook."    It  stated: 

A  delegation  led  by  the  vice-minister  for 
foreign  trade  for  North  Vietnam  arrived  In 
Cairo  and  signed  a  long-term  trade  agree- 
ment, a  payment  agreement  and  a  protocol 
for  the  year.  The  YAW  wlU  supply  North 
Vietnam  with  cotton,  cotton  yam,  textiles, 
lorry  tyres,  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products. 

"Government  and  Politics  in  South- 
east Asia,  Second  Edition."  published  in* 
1964  by  Cornell  University  stated: 

North  Vietnam  Imports  agrlcvUtural  prod- 
ucts, raw  cotton,  steel. »petroleimi  products. 
Industrial  equipment,  machinery,  rubber  and 
transportation  equipment  from  Egypt. 

Yugoslavia  Is  Indirectly  supplying 
North  Vietnam.  For  example,  Yugoslav 
railroad  tank  cars  are  shipped  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  there  loaded  with 
petroleimi  before  being  transmitted  to 
North  Vietnam. 

With  these  quotes  and  facts  in  mind, 
consider  the  extent  to  which  these  na- 
tions have  recently  dug  Into  the  pockets 
Ot  the  UJS.  taxpayers  by  way  of  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  said  decide  for  your- 
self whether  some  tight  rules  against 
trading  with  the  enemy  are  needed. 

In  1965  alone  Yugoslavia  signed  up,  In 
three  different  transactions,  for  $119,897 
worth  of  commodities  under  the  dollar- 
sale  provisions  of  the  food-for-peace 
program.  Yugoslavia  also  got  food 
donations  under  the  program  for  the 
period  July  1. 1954,  to  December  31, 1965, 
worth  millions  of  dollars.  In  Just  the 
last  6  months  of  1965,  for  example,  the 
donations  were  valued  at  $1,747,000. 

From  July  1,  1954,  to  Deconber  31, 
1964,  Yugoslavia  acquired  imder  the 
"funny  money"  transaction  called  soft- 
currency  sales  food  worth  $638,900,000. 
Some  of  this  was  signed  as  late  as  1964. 

For  the  same  period  Poland  put  its 
hands  In  the  taxpayers'  till  to  the  tune 
of  $537,800,000  under  the  same  provlsioa 


For  the  same  period  Egypt  did  the 
same  to  the  tune  of  $824,700,000.  Egypt 
also  got  added  millions  of  dollars  worth 
in  donated  food  during  the  same  period. 
In  just  the  last  6  months  of  1965,  the  free 
gifts  to  Nasser's  government  came  to 
$4,084,000  in  market  value. 

India  provides  no  help  whatever  In 
our  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  but 
from  Ju^  1,  1954,  through  December  31, 
1964,  received  food  under  the  same  give- 
away provision  of  food-for-peace  men- 
tioned above  carrying  a  market  value  of 
$2,942,700,000.  Actual  cost  to  U.S.  tax- 
payers for  this  food  was  $4.1  billion. 

The  State  Department  is  annoyed  be- 
cause the  House  amendment  would  force 
India  to  choose  between  jute  business 
with  Cuba  worth  about  $600,000  a  year— 
or,  billions  in  free  food  from  the  United 
States. 

Brazil,  which  is  on  the  heavy  end  of 
aid  under  the  food-for-peace  program, 
in  September  1066  shipped  8,000  tons  of 
com  to  Cuba  while  receiving  aid  com 
from  the  United  States.  The  shipment 
was  made  at  the  request  of  the  UJBJS.R. 
and  the  grain  was  carried  on  a  Soviet 
freighter. 

It  seems  to  me  high  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  stop  some  of  this  monkey  busi- 
ness by  enacting  a  flat  ban  on  trading 
with  the  enemy. 


Northwest  Angle,  and  Is  similar  to  the 
one  I  introduced  in  1964.  In  addition  to 
granting  consent  to  the  road  construc- 
tion agreement  approved  by  the  State  of 
BAlnnesota  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
4^  years  ago,  my  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay  Minne- 
sota's share  of  the  cost  of  the  joint  high- 
way to  the  angle. 

Support  for  the  proposed  Northwest 
Angle  Road  has  come  from  Angle  resi- 
dents, Minnesota  Department  of  High- 
ways, Minnesota  Department  of  Con- 
servatlon,  Mississippi  River  Parkway 
Commission  of  Minnesota,  and  other  in- 
terested citizens.  Moreover,  the  State 
Department  has  no  objection  to  such 
legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  Amer- 
ican relations  with  Canada. 

Since  the  expiration  date  of  the  Min- 
nesota-Manitoba agreement  is  February 
of  next  year.  It  Is  Imperative  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  road  will  provide  a  much-needed 
overland  link  between  Minnesota's  main- 
land and  the  Northwest  Angle. 


NORTHWEST   ANGU:   ROAD 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  B4r. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Langen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  YoA? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  urged  Immediate  action  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  a  bill  I 
have  Introduced  to  grant  congressional 
consent  to  the  Minnesota-Manitoba  plan 
to  build  an  access  road  through  Canada 
to  the  Northwest  Angle  on  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  Minnesota. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  construction 
of  a  32-mlle,  aU  weather  road  to  the 


NEWARK'S  OUTSTANDING  POV- 
ERTY AGENCY  SHOWS  THE 
NEED  FOR  REVAMPED  OEO  LEG- 
ISLATION 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  ^e  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember 26  I  had  the  pleasure  of  greet- 
ing and  meeting  with  over  1,000  Newark 
citizens  who  made  a  special  1-day  trip 
to  Washington  to  voice  their  concern 
over  the  legislative  fate  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Mayor  Addonlzio  spoke  elo- 
quently of  Newark's  success  in  fashion- 
ing an  effective  attack  against  poverty 
and  he  pointedly  called  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  up  Its  support. 

Spokesmen  for  the  United  Communltj 
Corp.  dramatical^  outlined  the  hopes 
and  expectations  that  had  already 
kindled  the  hearts  of  the  Impoverished, 
and  they  convincingly  showed  how,  now 
when  the  war  effort  was  showing  sigiu 
of  success,  the  Congress  could  not 
morally  withdraw  from  its  original  com- 
mitment to  millions  of  disadvantaged 
and  deprived  citizens.  "Operation  Con- 
cern," as  the  day  in  Washington  was 
named,  was  a  huge  success.  The  people 
of  Newark  are  rightfully  proud  of  their 
well-organized,  well-led,  dignified,  and 
effective  campaign  to  strengthen  the  pov- 
erty program. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OEO 
Amendments  of  1966,  passed  by  the 
House  last  week,  fall  far  short  of  the 
needs,  as  seen  by  those  who  daily  work  to 
make  poverty  a  remembrance  rather 
than  a  reality.  The  United  Cwnmunlty 
Corp.,  responsible  for  operating  the 
poverty  program  In  Newark,  has  drawn 
up  an  expert  analysis  of  what  changes 
are  necessary  to  make  Newark's  already 
fine  beginning  an  assured  triumph.  I 
commend  this  analysis  to  all  my  col- 
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leagues  who,  as  I,  wish  W  draw  upon  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  responsible  pov- 
erty oflQdals  who  constantly  wrestle  with 
the  task  of  balancing  qoeds  with  com- 
mitted resources.  i 

Analysis  of  Povkbtw  Program 
The  Intentions  of  the  EMnomlc  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1984  will  not  be  fulfilled  If  the 
Community  Action  Programs  cannot  provide 
the  services,  assistance  and  other  activities 
of  sufficient  scope  and  size  to  give  promise  of 
progress  toward  eliminating  poverty.  The 
current  House  Bill,  proposed  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Commlttet,  will  compound 
the  problems  of  the  existing  anti-poverty 
program  and  wiU  prevent  agencies  from  ful- 
filling program  promises  {proposed  by  the 
original  legislation.  f 

RKDUCnOMT    m    COMMTJNTT^    ACTION    ITTNDS 

The  administration's  request  of  446  mil- 
lion dollars,  for  Ck)mmunlty  Action,  has  been 
drastically  reduced.  This  meduction,  as  re- 
tained In  the  Bill,  would  ne<ieBeitate  retrench- 
ment and/or  elimination  of  anti-poverty 
programs  currently  operative  throughout  the 
country.  For  the  anU-poT«rty  program  to 
have  some  prospects  for  a  iteasonable  future, 
the  funds  taken  from  thoefa  programs  must 
be  restored. 

1.    FUNDING    INDEPENDESrr    PROGRAMS 

Some  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Aci  of  1964  would 
emasculate  the  Intent  and  objectives  of  the 
Act.  One  amendment  eaifmarks  "at  least 
twenty  percent"  of  the  au^orlzatlon  to  In- 
dependent sponsors  of  the  frnti-poverty  pro- 
grams that  are  outside  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  CAP.  This  amendment  would  pre- 
vent Community  Action  Agtncies  from  func- 
tioning as  planning  a»d  coordinating 
agencies  In  their  respective  lOommunltles. 

a.   LIMITATION   ON   A^ISTANCE 

The  Federal  Govemmeiit  now  provides 
funds  for  ninety  percent  bf  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Programs.  Tlje  House  amend- 
ment reduces  the  federal  sbtire  to  eighty  per- 
cent. This  formula  change  may  well  place 
the  CAP  Agency  In  many ;  communities  In 
conflict  with  previously  established  private 
agencies  which  must  depend  on  community 
support.  Also,  the  tax-bade  in  most  com- 
munities cannot  support  at)  additional  ten 
percent.    The    amendment,|   therefore,    may 


algnal   the   elimination   of  . 

rather    than    the    ellmlnatjlon 
per  se. 


many  programs 
of    poverty. 


3.  TRAINING,    RESEARCH    AND   t>EMONSTRATION 
COTS 

The  House  amendment  duts  the  fifteen 
percent  now  provided  for  t  ruining,  research 
and  demonstration  to  five  peicent.  and  no  re- 
search or  demonstration  grants  will  be 
awarded  after  January  1967' except  those  re- 
lating to  the  overall  program.  Training  la 
an  important  part  of  the  wa*  against  poverty. 
Not  only  must  we  train  antl+^verty  workers, 
but  plans  must  be  made  toi  the  poor  to  be- 
come program  developers,  atihlnistrators  and 
active  participants  In  the  programs  needed 
by  the  respective  communities.  The  fifteen 
percent  should  be  retained!  and  earmarked 
lor  training. 

4.   UMITATION  ON 

The  Committee  has  plMed  an  overall 
limitation  of  $12,600  on  salaries  paid  to 
persons  employed  In  the  Cotnmunity  Action 
Programs.  The  question  Of  high  salaries 
l>elng  paid  to  persons  employed  In  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  18  a  false  issue. 
Imaginative  and  creative  persons,  with  ad- 
ministrative ablllUes,  wUl  «ot  be  attracted 
by  Inadequate  salaries.  Thfre  Is  no  ration- 
ale to  pay  lower  salaries  to  those  In  the 
«ocial  field  than  to  those  paid  In  the  business 
world.  Furthermore,  there  la  no  salary  limi- 
tation In  other  federally  fu^ed  programs. 


s.  nhohborhood  TotrrH  corps  rum 

INCRKASSS 

The  fimds  authorized  for  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1966 
was  271  million  doUars.  The  committee's 
bUl  has  Increased  this  amoimt  to  496  mUUon 
dollars  eliminating  the  necessity  for  CAP 
authorization.  Since  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  provides  services  solely  for 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  year  olds,  the  allo- 
cated funds  are  dlsproportloned  In  com- 
parison to  the  needs  of  the  poverty  popiila- 
tlon.  If  the  CAPS  could  secure  monies  to 
develop  and  carry  out  manpower  programs 
which  would  Include  counseling  and  place- 
ment above  the  twenty-one  year  old  age 
group,  this  problem  would  not  be  serlotis. 

Each  NYC  application  should  Include,  as 
a  basis  for  eUglbllity,  the  CAP's  certificate 
or  letter  of  endorsement  stating  the  project 
Is  part  of  the  comprehensive  community 
manpower  development  project. 

e.  APPLICATION   OF   THE   HATCH  ACT 

In  many  commxinltles  some  elected  officials 
may  feel  that  the  organization  of  the  ftoat 
constitutes  a  political  threat.  However, 
the  language  of  the  amendment  Is  so  am- 
biguous that  It  may  be  used  arbitrarUy  as 
a  continuing  threat  of  dismissal  of  most, 
if  not  all,  CAP  employees  that  have  engaged 
In  activities  that  may  be  Interpreted  as 
political.  It  may  conceivably  and  severely 
restrict  employees  from  helping  poor  people 
recognize  legitimate  complaints  and  seek 
remedies  from  established  agencies  and  local 
governments.  This  amendment  will  be  a 
deterrent  In  the  poor's  participation  In  the 
poUtlcal  life  of  their  community. 

7.    ALLOCATIONS    FOR    PACKAGED    PROGRAMS 

The  amendments  that  set  aside  funds  for 
earmarked  programs,  such  as  Head  Start, 
limit  funds  available  to  communities  to  de- 
termine their  own  needs  and  priorities  of 
programs.  Many  communities  may,  even 
though  they  have  no  real  need,  apply  for 
funds  In  those  programs  Just  because  money 
Is  available  while  their  basic  needs  remain 
unfilled.  Therefore,  it  would  be  In  the  beet 
interest  In  fighting  the  war  on  poverty  to 
have  unlimited  funds  available  so  that  pro- 
grams may  be  developed  and  funded  which 
would  definitely  reach  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities Involved. 


SENIOR  CmZENS  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bingham]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  regard  to 
senior  citizens — 65  years  of  age  and  older. 
Under  present  law,  if  they  are  employed 
in  covered  cmplojTnent  their  wages  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed  for  social  security  pur- 
poses. It  is  true  that  in  such  cases  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  when 
and  if  they  retire,  continue  to  increase. 
However,  many  of  them  do  not  plan  to 
retire,  particularly  If  they  will  have  no 
other  Income  or  assets  except  for  the 
meager  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

My  proposal  is  to  give  to  such  a  worker 
the  right  to  decide,  each  year,  whether 
his  own  social  security  taxes  should  be 


suspended  or  should  be  placed  in  his 
social  security  account  to  raise  the  level 
of  his  benefits  later  on.  As  a  general 
rule,  any  worker  would  be  better  advised 
to  continue  to  pay  into  the  fund  because 
of  the  Increased  benefits,  but  he  should 
have  the  option  not  to  do  so,  if  he  Is  over 
65. 

Under  my  bill,  the  option  ^Hbld  be  on 
an  armual  basis  rather  than  being  ir- 
revocable. If  the  employee  elects  to  be 
exempt  from  the  tax  In  a  given  year,  his 
employer's  share  of  the  tax  would  not  be 
remitted.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  employers  to  en- 
courage workers  to  exwnpt  themselves. 

In  sum,  adoption  of  my  proposal,  with- 
out in  any  way  imdermining  the  integrity 
of  the  insur^ce  program,  would  provide 
an  annual  option  to  a  very  limited  group 
of  workers,  some  of  whom  might  find  the 
tax  exemption  far  more  important  than 
an  Increase  in  benefits  which  they  might 
never  claim. 


VILLAGE  DEFENDED 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
October  3.  1966,  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body  from  New  Jersey  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  Included  an 
editorial  which  chastises  the  village  ot 
Walton,  N.Y.,  a  community  in  my  con- 
gressional district  for  contributing  to  pol- 
lution of  reservoir  waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  highest  respect 
and  a  kind  personal  regard  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  Nevertheless, 
the  editorial  he  quotes  quite  unjustly  and 
Incorrectly  indicted  this  upstate  New 
York  community.  Below  I  enter  a  letter 
dated  August  12,  1966,  from  Francis  R. 
Paternoster,  attorney  for  the  village  of 
Walton.  N.Y.  This  letter  outlines  the 
willingness  of  that  community  to  coop- 
erate in  combating  water  pollution  with 
respect  to  the  Delaware  River: 

AuGXTST  12,  1966. 
Delaware  Rrvsx  Basin  Commission, 
Trenton.  NJ. 

Gentlemen:  Recent  articles  In  the  press 
Indicate  that  your  chief  engineer.  Herbert  A. 
Howlett.  has  rendered  a  report  on  poUutlon 
In  the  Delaware  River  basin  that  is  severely 
crlUcal  of  the  Village  of  Walton,  which  I 
represent.  Kindly  furnish  me  with  a  copy 
of  the  report. 

As  reported  In  The  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday,  July  28.  1966,  your  chief  engineer 
charges,  in  efifect.  that  the  faUure  of  the  VU- 
lage  of  Walton  to  provide  adequate  treatment 
of  wastes  Jeopardizes  the  quality  of  the  water 
In  New  York  City's  Cannonsville  Reservoir  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware  River. 

The  Mayor  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Village  of  Walton  have  directed  me  to  re- 
spond to  this  charge  and  to  protest  the  un- 
just condemnation  of  the  VUlage.  The  basis 
of  the  protest  is  that: 

1.  On  November  14,  1950  the  New  York 
State  Power  and  Control  Commission  (now. 
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tte  Water  Resources  Commlaslon)  rendered 
a  decision  authorizing  New  York  City  to  Im- 
pound the  waters  of  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Delaware  River  and  to  construct  the  Can- 
nonsvlUe  Reservoir  upon  condition  that: 

"Before  any  water  from  this  proposed 
source  may  be  used  for  any  purpose,  the  offi- 
cials of  the  city,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health,  must  have  en- 
acted and  put  Into  effect  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  protection  from  contamination 
of  the  water  from  this  additional  source  of 
water  supply,  must  have  put  this  watershed 
Into  condition  conformable  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  to  that  end  must  acquire 
such  lands,  rights  and  easements  and  con- 
struct or  provide  for  such  structures  Includ- 
ing sewerage  systems  and  sewage  treatment 
plants  as  the  State  Department  of  Health 
may  deem  necessary  and  the  city  must  there- 
after operate  and  maintain  or  provide  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  works. 
It  Is  reccMnmended  that  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations be  so  enacted  as  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  the  recreational  facili- 
ties of  this  watershed  by  permitting  a 
reasonable  use  of  this  watershed  and  the 
reservoir  to  be  buUt  hereunder  for  hunting, 
fishing  and  other  allied  uses  Insofar  as  such 
uses  may  be  compatible  with  the  Interests 
of  public  health." 

2.  Thereafter  New  York  City  sought  to  ac- 
quire lands  for  the  construction  of  a  sew- 
age disposal  system  for  the  Village  of  Walton. 
However,  when  the  efforts  to  procure  a  par- 
ticular site  by  purchase  were  imsuccessful, 
the  City  of  New  York  apjxarently  discontin- 
ued any  further  attempts  toward  the  con- 
struction of  such  sewage  disposal  system. 
Since  then  the  Village  and  the  community 
of  Walton  have  made  many  attempts  to  ob- 
tain performance  of  the  alleged  obligation 
of  the  City  of  New  York  to  construct  sewage 
facilities,  all  without  success. 

S.  This  intransigence  on  the  part  of  the 
City  of  New  York  led  to  a  legal  action 
brought  by  the  Village  of  Walton  ag<anst  the 
City  to  compel  construction  of  sewage  facili- 
ties at  Walton  In  compliance  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Water  Power  and  Control  Com- 
mission, and  resulted  in  a  decision  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Sixth  Judicial  District,  dated 
March  2,  1966.  which  gave  Judgment  to  the 
Village  of  Walton  and  directed  that  the  City 
of  New  York: 

".  .  .  with  reasonable  dispatch  to  acquire 
such  lands,  rights  and  easements  and  con- 
struct or  provide  for  such  structures.  In- 
cluding sewerage  systems,  sewage  treatment 
works  and  diapoeal  systems  as  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  deems  nisceesary 
for  the  Village  of  Walton,  and  to  thareafter 
operate  and  maintain,  or  provide  Tor  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  said  faclll- 
Um  .  .  ." 

4.  Although  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  your  chief  engineer  deem 
sewage  facilities  necessary  for  the  Village  of 
Walton  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Can- 
nonsvllle  Reservoir,  the  City  of  New  York 
claimed  in  the  present  legal  proceeding  that: 

"23.  The  water  provided  at  the  site  of  the 
Cannonsvllle  reservoir  Is  satisfactory  and 
suitable  raw  water. 

"24,  The  water  from  the  Cannonsvllle  res- 
ervoir at  all  points  of  distribution  of  such 
water  to  consumers  and  users  is  at  all  times 
of  a  satisfactory,  safe  and  suitable  quality  for 
drinking,  culinary  or  food  processing  pur- 
poses and  any  other  usage."  (Answer  of  the 
City  of  New  York  to  the  peUtion  of  the  Vil- 
lage of  Walton.) 

It  seems  to  us  that  to  crltlclM  the  Village 
of  Walton  In  the  face  of  the  above  facta  Is 
Injudicious,  unjustified  and  misdirected. 
Very  tnily  yours, 

FkAKcn  R.  Patiu«o«i^ 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 
REPORTS  ON  THE  89TH  CON- 
ORBSS 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  i^?eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ocHisent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hansen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Calilomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  review  the  activities  of  the  n.S.  Con- 
gress during  the  past  2  years.  I  am  do- 
ing so  now.  Mr.  leaker,  with  the  intent 
of  reprinting  this  report  at  my  expense 
and  mailing  it  to  my  constituents  in 
southwest  Iowa  whom  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  here  in  Washington,  D.C 

It  has,  indeed,  been  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive periods  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress. Effective  new  programs  have  been 
developed  In  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
medicare  and  Increased  social  security 
benefits,  education,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  areas. 

The  legislation  with  the  most  wide- 
spread effect  upon  southwest  Iowa  was 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  with  the  4 -year 
feed  grain  program.  This  bill  contained, 
for  the  first  time,  the  principle  that 
fanners  are  entitled  to  full  parity.  Be- 
fore this  session  ends,  another  agricul- 
tural landmark  will  be  reached  with  the 
passage  of  an  expanded  food  for  peace 
and  freedom  program.  This  expansion 
will  open  new  production  opportunities 
for  farmers,  as  the  Nation  accepts  addi- 
tional responsibilities  for  feeding  hungry 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  social  legislation,  no 
other  program  is  more  important  than 
medicare  and  the  increased  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  With  the  passage  of  medi- 
care, hospital  and  medical  benefits  are 
now  available  to  50,000  residents  of 
southwest  Iowa.  Now  our  older  citizens 
and  their  families  no  longer  have  to 
worry  about  big  hospital  and  medical 
bills.  They  are  now  able  to  lead  inde- 
pendent and  secure  lives  during  the  years 
of  retirement. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  has  provided  much-needed 
funds  to  our  schools  without  increasing 
local  property  taxes.  Title  m  of  this  act 
made  possible  the  Southwest  Iowa  Learn- 
ing Resources  Center  at  Red  Oak,  Iowa, 
the  first  such  educational  center  in  our 
part  of  the  country. 

The  Rursd  Water  Facilities  Act  has  al- 
ready provided  grants  and  loans  for  new 
water  and  sewer  systems  in  many  south- 
west Iowa  communities.  Our  towns  and 
cities  have  also  grown  and  developed 
through  increased  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  and  new  low-rent 
housing. 

During  this,  my  first  term  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  introduced  a 
number  of  bills  and  resolutions  which  I 
would  Uke  to  review  at  this  time. 

Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution  835: 
That  there  be  no  unnecessary  or  un- 


reasonable delay  in  the  submission  to 
Coiigress  of  watershed  improvement 
plans  held  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
This  action  was  successful  and  the  Bu- 
reau released  the  watershed  plans  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees, 
which  gave  them  quick  approval. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  739: 
That  a  Joint  congressional  committee  be 
established  to  study  improvements  in  the 
Selective  Service  System. 

H.R.  17799 :  To  allow  teachers  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes  to  deduct  from 
gross  income  the  expenses  incurred  in 
pursuing  courses  for  academic  credit  and 
degrees  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  including  certain  travel. 

HM.  17281 :  To  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate 
accounting  of  funds  requested  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  programs 
and  activities  that  primarily  stabilized 
farm  income,  and  those  programs  that 
primarily  benefit  consumers,  business- 
men, and  the  general  public.  This  legis- 
lation will  help  to  eliminate  the  myth 
that  the  entire  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture budget  goes  to  the  fanner. 

HJl.  17032:  To  permit  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  the  construction  of 
interstate  bridges  on  the  Pederal-aid 
primary  system  in  the  ratio  of  90-10,  Fed- 
eral-State, as  established  for  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

HM.  16818:  To  provide  notice,  hear- 
ings, and  Judicial  review  before  there  is 
any  prohibition  or  curtailment  of  the  ex- 
portation of  agricultural  commodities. 

H.R.  15900:  To  promote  the  safety  of 
employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads 
by  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of  rail- 
road employees. 

HH,  15739:  To  provide  that  benefits 
due  an  individual  but  unpaid  at  his 
death  may  be  paid  to  his  survivors.  I 
introduced  this  legislation  when  a  south- 
west Iowa  IfEOy^  Informed  me  that  she 
was  having  dlGQculty  securing  her  de- 
ceased husband's  unpaid  t>enefits. 

HM.  15501 :  To  exclude  from  consider- 
ation as  income,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source, 
including  salary,  retirements,  or  annuity 
payments,  which  a  veteran  receives  or  is 
entitled  to  receive  after  attaining  the  age 
of  72. 

HJR,  14999  and  HJl.  15500:  To  increase 
the  rate  of  pension  payable  to  certain 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  their  widows 
and  certain  other  dependents. 

HJl.  15185:  To  provide  that  disabled 
individuals  eligible  for  benefits  imder 
section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  those  retired  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  shall  be  eligible  for  medi- 
care benefits. 

HJl.  14348:  To  provide  temporary  as- 
sistance where  public  school  buildings 
are  destroyed  by  natural  causes. 

H.R.  12550:  To  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident 
losses.  A  bill  similar  to  this  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  will  establish  a 
comprehensive  traffic  safety  program. 
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HJl.  10700:  To  authcitize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  release  restrictions  o«i  the  use  of  sur- 
plus airport  property  eonveyed  to  the 
city  of  Clarinda,  Iowa.  This  legislation 
has  been  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
will  allow  Clarinda  to  lease  the  property 
to  the  Nodaway  Valley  Packing  Co.  for 
expansion  of  their  operations. 

HJl.  10630:  To  provide  special  in- 
demnity insurance  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  ih  combat  zones. 

HJl.  10123:  To  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  or  insure 
loans  for  water  supply  and  water  sys- 
tems serving  rural  areas  and  to  make 
grants  to  aid  in  rural  community  de- 
velopment. I 

H.R.  9828:  To  establisf^  a  F^eral  sab- 
batical program  for  teachers  to  improve 
schools.  I 

HJl.  8287:  To  amend  rtjhe  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  additional  assistance 
for  disaster  victims. 

HJl.  8286:  To  amend  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Aot  to  provide  ad- 
ditional assistance  for  ^Usaster  victims. 

HJl.  7682:  For  the  rdief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Christian  Voss,  of  JBowa.  This  bill 
passed  the  Congress  and  enabled  the 
Voss  family  to  receive  a  tpayment  in  lieu 
of  insurance  due  because  of  their  son's 
death  whUe  serving  in  New  Guinea  dur- 
ing World  War  n.         i 

H.R.  7256:  To  provldejthat  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her  en- 
titlement to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  whjoh  occurs  sifter 
he  or  she  attains  age  62. 

HJl.  4074:  For  the  rilief  of  Dr.  Soo 
Hyun  Nam,  of  Carroll,  Jtwa.  This  bill 
was  a  major  factor  enabling  Dr.  Nam  to 
acquire  a  permanent  visi  and  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  U.S.  citizenship. 

Southwest  Iowa  has  benefited  as  has 
the  entire  Nation  from  the  legislative  ac- 
complishments of  the  89th  Congress.  It 
is  a  record  of  progress  and  achievement 
of  which  all  citizens  of  ^erica  can  be 
proud. 

AGRICUL1 

Public  Law  89-321 :  ExtJends  for  4  years 
through  1969.  Voluntary  program  of 
acreage  diversion  and  price  support  for 
com  and  other  feed  grains;  increases 
wheat  price  support.  Provides  a  new 
base-price  system  for  dairymen  subject 
to  referendum  in  each  milk-marketing 
area;  creates  a  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram to  take  40  million  acres  out  of 
production.  i . 

Public  Law  89-112:  |t>rovldes  feed 
grains,  wheat  and  cotton  price  supports, 
and  diversion  payments  on  acreage  hit 
by  floods  or  other  disaster. 

Public  Law  89-240:  Authorizes  loans 
and  grants  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  water  and  wasjte  disposal  fa- 
cilities in  rural  areas  and  Increases  from 
$200  to  $450  million  the  ^moimt  of  loans 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  may 
Insure  annually.  ■ 

Public  Law  89-237:  Increases  by  $560 
million  the  limit  on  amount  of  obliga- 
tions Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
may  have  outstanding  to  aid  producers 
and  reduce  need  for  new  Government 
capital. 


Public  Law  89-451 :  Permits  planting  of 
alternate  crops  on  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  acreage  unplanted  because  of 
a  natural  disaster. 

Public  Law  89-525:  Simplifies  laws 
governing  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  makes  its  operation  more  flex- 
ible. 

HJl.  14929:  Authorizes  2-year.  $5  bil- 
lion food-for-peace  program  of  UJS. 
Government-financed  sales  and  dona- 
tions of  farm  products  abroad;  bars  ben- 
efits to  nations  trading  with  Cuba  and 
North  Vietnam — in  conference. 

Public  Law  89-553 :  Increases  author- 
ization under  Small  Reclamation  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1956  from  $100  to  $200  million 
for  use  in  revolving  fund;  limits  loan  or 
grant  on  single  project  to  $6.5  million; 
extends  program  nationwide. 

GOVERNMENTAI,    REORGANIZATION 

Public  Law  89-110:  To  effectuate  and 
enforce  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
vote;  authorizes  appointment  of  Federal 
voting  registrars  in  areas  where  discrimi- 
nation prevails,  bars  literacy  and  other 
tests,  directs  U.S.  court  suits  to  invali- 
date poll  taxes,  fixes  penalties  for 
threats,  intimidation,  and  violence. 

Public  Law  89-174:  Establishes  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment at  the  Cabinet  level  to  assume 
f  imctions  of  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administration. 

Public  Law  89-73:  Creates  an  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  imder  direction 
of  a  Commissioner,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW,  to  be  a  coordinating  cen- 
ter for  information  and  service  to  State 
and  local  governments,  administer 
grants,  promote  research,  gather  statis- 
tics, and  prepare  and  publish  other  data. 

Public  Law  89-301:  Provides  3.6-per- 
cent pay  increase  for  classified,  postal, 
and  other  Federal  employees,  effective 
October  1. 1965. 

PubUc  Law  89-487:  Amends  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  require  every 
agency  to  make  information  available 
to  public  as  to  Its  policies  and  actions, 
with  certain  exceptions  for  security  rea- 
sons and  protection  of  personnel  or  com- 
mercial privacy. 

INTERNATIONAL    ATFAIRS 

PuWlc  Law  89-171:  Authorizes  $3.36 
billion  for  foreign  economic  and  military 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Termi- 
nates aid  to  any  nation  failing  to  take 
preventive  action  against  destruction  of 
American  property;  bars  sale  of  surplus 
foods  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  unless 
President  determines  it  essential  to  U.S. 
national  interest 

Public  Law  89-236:  Abolishes  national 
origins  quota  system  in  immigration  ef- 
fective July  1,  1968.  Provides  for  ad- 
mission of  immediate  relatives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Fixes  annual  limit  of  170,- 
000  from  all  former  quota  countries,  and 
120,000  from  Western  Hemisphere,  giv- 
ing preference  to  persons  with  skills  and 
professional  abilities. 

Public  Law  89-27:  Amends  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorize 
total  of  $30  million  for  the  Agency  for 
the  3  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968. 


Public  Law  89-6:  Amends  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
the  United  States  to  participate,  to  the 
extent  of  $250  million  a  year  for  3  years, 
in  an  increase  in  the  Bank's  Fund  for 
Special  Operations. 

Public  Law  89-134:  Authorizes  $115 
million  for  Peace  Corps  for  Gscal  year 
1966,  including  $500,000  for  research. 

Executive  B — 89th,  1st:  Protocol  ex- 
tending International  Wheat  Agreement 
for  1  year  to  July  31, 1966. 

Public  Law  89-371:  Authorizes  sup- 
plementary $415  million  foreign  aid 
funds  in  fiscal  1966  for  Vietnam  and 
other  southeast  Asia  nations. 

Public  Law  89-369:  Authorizes  US. 
participation  in  newly  created  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  and  subscription  to  $200 
million  of  its  $1  billion  capitalization. 

Public  Law  89-406:  Authorizes  $500 
million  emergency  food  assistance  to  In- 
dia, partially  donated,  with  most  of  cost 
to  be  paid  out  of  coimterpart  funds. 

Public  Law  89-583:  Authorizes  $3.5 
billion  for  foreign  economic  and  military 
aid,  including  technical  assistance;  to 
limited  number  of  countries  for  1  year, 
through  Jime  30,  1967,  except  3-year  au- 
thorization for  development  loans  and 
Latin  American  Alliance  for  Progress 
programs. 

Public  Law  89-572:  Amends  Peace 
Corps  Act  and  authorizes  $110  million 
for  Its  program  for  fiscal  1967. 

Executive  F — 89th,  2d :  Protocol  for  the 
further  extension  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  to  July  31, 1967. 

NATIONAL  DCTENSX  AND  INTERNAL  SECUSITT 

Public  Law  89-37 :  Authorizes  $15.4  bil- 
lion for  Department  of  Defense  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval 
vessels,  including  $6.4  billion  for  research 
and  development,  tests,  and  evaluation. 

Public  Law  89-18:  Appropriates  $700 
million  additional  for  fiscied  1965  to  press 
Vietnam  campaign. 

Public  Law  89-53:  Authorizes  $5.18 
billion  for  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1966. 
for  construction  of  facilities,  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment including  solid  fuel  rocket, 
and  nuclear  solid-powered  system  for 
spaceship. 

Public  Law  89-32:  Authorizes  $2.55 
billion  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  1966  construction,  operations, 
and  capital  equipment;  includes  $704 
million  for  weapons  programs,  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  merchant  ship  reactor  program. 

Public  Law  89-188:  Authorizes  $1.78 
billion  for  military  construction  at  do- 
mestic suid  foreiipi  installations.  Re- 
quires notice  to  Congress  of  future 
planned  base  closings. 

Public  Law  89-501:  Authorizes  $17.8 
billion  for  fiscal  1967  for  Armed  Forces 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  including  nuclear-powered  frig- 
ate and  two  destroyers;  tests  and  evalu- 
ation of  weapons  systems. 

PubUc  Law  89-428:  Authorizes  $2.25 
billion  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  1967  for  operating  expenses, 
plant  and  capital  equipment,  including 
an  additional  $10  million  for  under- 
ground tests  of  nuclear  weai)ons. 
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PubUc  Law  8&-528:  Authorizes  $5  bU- 
Uon  for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  fiscal  1967  for  facil- 
ities construction,  operations,  and  re- 
search and  development. 

Public  Law  89-483:  Extends  for  4 
years  to  June  30,  1970,  standby  author- 
ity of  President  to  invoke  civil  defense 
emergency  powers  in  event  of  attack  on 
the  United  States. 

NATIONAI.  KX^NOirr 

Public  Law  89-44:  Reduces  excise 
taxes  by  $4.6  billion  a  year.  Repeals 
levies  on  furs.  Jewelry,  other  luxury 
Items,  and  on  radio,  TV  sets,  cameras, 
housdiold  appliances,  musical  instru- 
ments, records,  sporting  goods,  bowling 
alleys,  and  calMirets  and  general  admis- 
sion, effective  July  1, 1965.  Cuts  10-per- 
cent tax  on  automobiles  gradually  to  1 
percent  and  eliminates  commimlcatlonfi 
tax  effective  January  1, 1969. 

Public  Law  8»-4:  Establishes  Appa- 
lachla  Regional  Commission  to  inltUte 
and  coordinate  pubUc  works  and  other 
programs.  Federal,  State,  smd  local,  to  re- 
vive economy  and  improve  skills  and 
health  of  area  residents;  authorizes  $1.1 
billion  for  1966. 

Public  Law  8&-15:  Extends  for  3  years, 
to  June  30,  1969.  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962;  reduces 
full  Federal  support  of  projects  to  90 
percent  after  fiscal  1966,  except  payment 
of  allowances  for  trainees;  maximum 
training  period  extended  from  52  weeks 
to  104;  brings  training  program  o..'  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  under  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act;  authorizes 
$454  million  for  1  year. 

Public  Law  89-136:  Authorizes  4-year, 
$3.3  billion  program  of  public  works  by 
loans  and  grants  to  local  govemmente 
and  other  public  and  private  groups  in 
economically  depressed  areas,  commiml- 
ties,  or  regions,  to  develop  industries,  fa- 
cilities, and  create  Jobs. 

Public  Law  89-182:  Authorizes  3-year. 
$60  million,  program  of  Federal  match- 
ing funds  cooperation  with  imiversities. 
States,  local  governments,  and  private 
enterprise,  in  establishment  of  State  or 
regional  technical  services  centers  to 
disseminate  findings  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  commerce  and  industry. 

Public  Law  8»-253:  Authorizes  $1.8 
billion  for  fiscal  1966  for  programs  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 
provides  for  training  for  chronically  un- 
employed and  special  task  force  on  prob- 
lems of  aged  poor. 

Public  Law  89-78:  Increases  by  $120 
million  to  $461  mlUlon  limit  the  8BA 
may  lend  to  small  business  Investment 
corporations  and  to  State  and  local  de- 
velopment firms. 

Public  Law  89-139:  Authorize  increase 
from  $2.9  to  $3  billion  Federal  aid  for 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  System 
for  fiscal  year  1967;  authorizes  appor- 
tionment to  States;  directs  Secretarj-  of 
Commerce  to  report  highway  needs  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  and  every  2  years  there- 
after. 

PubUc  Law  89-566:  Increases  borrow- 
ing authority  of  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  stimulate  homebulld- 
Ing  and  the  mortgage  market. 

Public  Law  89-601:  Amends  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  to  step  up  miniTniim 


wage  in  interstate  commerce  from  $1.25 
to  $1.60  an  hour  by  1968  for  workers 
presently  covered  and  by  1971  for  8  mil- 
lion additional  workers  newly  covered  in 
this  act. 

PubUc  Law  89-574:  Authorizes  $7.2 
bilUon  for  Interstate  Highway  System 
construction  for  2  years  through  fiscal 
1968.  Extends  deadline  for  completion 
to  1973.  Authorizes  $2  bUUon  for  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  highways;  de- 
fers authorization  of  fimds  for  beautifi- 
cation,  control  of  Junkyards  and  biU- 
boards  pending  January  estimates. 

PubUc  Law  89-409:  Raises  limit  of 
Small  Business  Administration  business 
loans  by  $125  milUon  to  $1.5  bilUon;  sets 
up  separate  disaster  loan  revolving 
fund;  fixes  overaU  loan  ceiling  at  $1.96 
biUion. 

PubUc  Law  89-430:  Authorizes  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  fix  such 
rates  for  rental  of  freight  cars  among 
raUroads  as  to  encourage  acquisition  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  new  cars. 

NATTTHAI.   RZSOT7RCES 

PubUc  Law  89-80:  Establishes  a  Fed- 
eral Water  Resources  Coimcll  and  River 
Basin  Commission  to  coordinate  plan- 
ning for  maximum  use  of  resources  and 
assist  States  in  such  planning. 

PubUc  Law  89-42:  Authorizes  $944 
milUon  for  flood  control  and  navigation 
improvement  projects  in  13  river  basins 
during  the  next  2  years. 

Public  Law  89-234:  Increases  author- 
ization for  aid  to  communities  to  com- 
bat water  poUution;  establishes  a  Water 
PoUution  Control  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  permits  Federal  Government  to 
fix  quaUty  standards  for  interstate  wa- 
ters when  local  authorities  fail  to  do  so 
within  2  years. 

PubUc  Law  89-298:  Authorizes  $1.97 
bilUon  for  program  of  navigation  im- 
provement, flood  and  beach  erosion  con- 
trol, and  hydroelectric  power  projects  in 
38  States. 

Public  Law  89-118:  Extends  for  5 
years,  to  Jime  30,  1972,  expanded  re- 
search and  development  program  for 
conversion  of  saline  water;  authorizes 
$185  mUUon. 

PubUc  Law  89-285:  Authorizes  pro- 
gram of  roadside  planting  and  control 
of  billboards  and  auto  Junkyards  along 
interstate  and  primary  highway  systems. 

PubUc  Law  89-404:  Increases  author- 
ization for  national  program  of  water  re- 
search to  provide  $85  milUon  In  10  years 
for  grants  and  contracts. 

Public  Law  89-561 :  Authorizes  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  make  preliminary 
studies  of  reclamation  projects,  on  spe- 
cific direction  by  Congress,  to  determine 
economic  feasiblUty.  Authorizes  up  to 
$30  milUon  aid  annually  for  such  proj- 
ects from  hydroelectric  power  revenue, 
beginning  year  2026  without  increasing 
rates  to  consumers. 

SOCIAL  BcctnirrT.  hkaltr.  aito  wklfabx 

PubUc  Law  89-97:  Amends  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  hospitalization  for 
persons  65  and  over,  effective  July  1. 
1966;  optional  medical  care  insurance  at 
$3  a  month,  matched  by  Government. 
Increases  by  7  percent  all  social  security 
payments.    Uberallzes    ellglbiUty    rules. 


Amends  Federal-State  assistance  pro- 
grams for  indigent  aged,  dependent  chil- 
dren, blind,  and  disabled  to  increased 
benefit  payments  and  provide  them  wltli 
medical  care.  Increases  social  security 
taxes,  and  income  rate  base,  to  finance 
new  and  increased  benefits. 

Public  Law  89-10:  Authorizes  $1.3  bU- 
Uon  to  improve  elementary  and  second- 
ary grade-school  education ;  provides  for 
3-year  program  of  aid  to  school  districts 
on  basis  of  percentage,  of  pupils  from 
lower  income  famUies  and  5-year  pro- 
gram for  communitywide  supplemental 
educational  centers,  purchases  of  text- 
books and  other  teaching  aids ;  research. 
and  help  for  State  education  depart- 
ments. Extends  for  2  years  to  July  1, 
1968,  aid  for  impacted  school  districts. 

PubUc  Law  89-74:  Authorizes  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  establish 
special  controls  over  sales  and  distribu- 
tion of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs- 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates — fixes 
strict  penalties  particularly  for  offenses 
Involving  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 

PubUc  Law  89-92:  Requires  every 
package  and  carton  of  cigarettes  to  bear 
a  statement  that  "cigarette  smoking  may 
be  hazardous  to  your  health."  Fixes 
penalty  for  violations. 

Public  Law  89-69:  Extends  Juvenile 
Dehnquency  Act  for  2  years  to  June  30, 
1967;  authorizes  $6.5  mUlion  for  fiscal 
1966.  $10  mUlion  for  1967. 

Public  Law  89-109:  Extends  for  5  fis- 
cal years,  1966-70,  the  Community 
Health  Services  Act,  authorizes  grants  to 
States  and  communities  for  mass  im- 
munization programs  against  poUo. 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus, 
and  adds  measles.  Extends  for  1  year 
general  and  special  health  services,  in- 
cluding those  for  migratory  workers, 
chronically  ill  and  aged,  and  grants  for 
research  to  improve  such  services. 

Public  Law  89-329:  Authorizes  5-year 
programs  for  which  funds  are  authorized 
for  3  years,  to:  aid  community  services 
of  colleges  and  universities;  establish  a 
Nationsd  Teachers'  Corps;  provide  fel- 
lowships for  teachers  to  raise  quaUty  of 
Instruction  in  small  colleges  and  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools;  permit  25 
percent  Federal  contribution  for  scholar- 
ships for  exceptionally  needy  students. 

PubUc  Law  89-117:  Authorizes  $7  bU- 
Uon  housing  programs  for  4  years  includ- 
ing FHA,  urban  renewal,  housing  for 
elderly,  coUege  housing,  60,000  new  units 
of  pubUc  housing  per  year,  and  $800  mil- 
Uon smnuaUy  in  matching  grants  to  com- 
munities for  water  and  sewer  facilities; 
authorizes  rent  subsidy  for  some  low-in- 
come families;  limits  interest  charges  to 
elderly  and  moderate-income  home  buy- 
ers; permits  no-down-payment  insured 
loans  to  veterans;  expands  rural  pro- 
grams. 

PubUc  Law  89-197:  Authorizes  3-year 
program  of  grants  by  Attorney  General 
to  help  State,  local  poUce,  and  other 
agencies  Improve  enforcement  methods 
and  otherwise  prevent  crime;  authorizes 
$10  mUUon  for  1966. 

PubUc  Law  89-105:  Authorizes  $224.1 
mllUon  through  fiscal  1972  for  grants  to 
commimity  mental  health  centers  for 
professional  and  technical  staffing: 
$205.5  million  for  trsiining  of  teachers  of 
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handicapped  and  retardiaid  chUdren.  and 
fSO  mUUon  for  research  demonstrating 
projects  and  construction  of  faciUtles  In 
this  field  through  fiscal  1971. 

Public  Law  89-115:  Exjtends  for  3  years 
to  June  30,  1969,  expiring  Health  Re- 
search FaciUtles  Act,  eicpands  program, 
and  authorizes  aggregate  of  $289  milUon 
in  matching  grants  for  construction. 

PubUc  Law  89-205 :  Provides  for  cost- 
of-Uving  increases  in  annuities  to  retired 
Government  employees. 

PubUc  Law  89-290:  Authorizes  $755 
milUon  for  3-year  extei^ion  of  match- 
ing grants  program  for :  construction  of 
teaching  fsicUities  for  physicians,  den- 
tists, professional  health  personnel,  op- 
tometrists, pharmacists,  and  podiatrists; 
for  3-year  extension  of  student  loan  pro- 
gram; for  new  4 -year  programs  to  aid 
such  schools,  and  those  M  osteopathy  to 
Improve  scope  and  quality  of  teaching 
and  for  grsuits  for  scholarships  aid  to 
their  students. 

PubUc  Law  89-239:  |  Establishes  re- 
gional medical  program^  of  cooperative 
research  by  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
and  physicians'  clirUcs  Ito  combat  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  strokes;  authorizes 
$340  miUion  for  3  years 

PubUc  Law  89-333:  Expands  program 
of  aid  to  States  for  vocational  rehabiUta- 
tion  of  disabled  persons  land  to  increase 
supply  of  trained  counselors;  authorizes 
$1  05  milUon  for  3  yeai^,  through  fiscal 
1968.  I 

PubUc  Law  89-368:  Provides  social 
security  benefits  to  persons  not  otherwise 
eligible  who  are  72  or  oyer  by  1968  and 
receive  no  other  pension;  or  reUef. 

PubUc  Law  89-563:  jllequires  man- 
datory Federal  safety  standards  for  aU 
new  cars,  buses,  and  trucks,  to  be  fixed 
by  Secretary  of  Commejnce  by  January 
31,  1967,  and  to  apply  to  1968  models, 
with  up-dated  revisions  every  2  years 
thereafter;  requires  standards  for  tires 
and  for  used  cars. 

Public  Law  89-564:  Aiihorlzes  3-year 
$322  mUUon  highway  safety  program  ad- 
ministered by  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
assist  and  encourage  State  and  local 
governments  to  expedite  action  through 
matching  grants;  provides  for  coopera- 
tion with  industry  and  pul>Uc  and  private 
agencies  through  contracts  for  research; 
broadens  exchange  of  ^iformation  on 
revocation  or  suspension  of  driver 
permits.  ^ 

Public  Law  89-511:  Extends  Library 
Services  and  Constructiwi  Act  of  1964 
for  5  years;  authorizes  ^8  mllUon  for 
fiscal  1967.  I 

PubUc  Law  89-426:1  Appropriates 
funds  for  first  time  to  Naltlonal  Teachers 
Corps  and  for  rent  si^pplements,  for 
fiscal  1966;  $9.5  mllUon  iibd  $12  mlUion. 
respectively.  ] 

S.  3467:  Extends  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  include  2-itax  trial  chUd- 
nutrition  program  of  {l^reakfasts  for 
pupils  in  poor  economic^  areas  or  who 
must  travel  long  dlstandes.  Authorizes 
$465  mllUon  for  4  years  through  June  30. 
1970,  for  special  milk  program  and  $63 
milUon  for  3  years  to  heilp  schools  pur- 
chase food  preparation  and  service 
equipment— passed  both  Houses. 


PubUc  Law  89-488:  Increases  benefits 
under  Federal  Employees  Compensation 
Act  for  on-the-job  Injuries  or  disablUty. 

VXTSBANS   AND   SEBVICEMXN 

PubUc  Law  89-132:  Provides  average 
10.4  percent  basic  pay  increases  for  ofift- 
cers  and  enlisted  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  totaling  $1  biUion. 

PubUc  Law  89-214:  Provides  $10,000 
life  poUcy  for  meml>ers  of  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty  under  private  insurance 
blanket  coverage  plan. 

PubUc  Law  89-222:  Increases  allow- 
ances under  the  War  Orphans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act. 

Public  Law  89-40:  Provides  up  to  $1.65 
milUon  as  initial  capital  to  estabUsh  fund 
for  reopened  national  life  insurance 
poUcles — Public  Law  88-664 — on  loan 
from  VA  and  to  be  repaid  out  of 
premiums. 

PubUc  Law  89-358:  Authorizes  educa- 
tional and  housing  benefits  similar  to 
World  War  n  GI  bUl  of  rights  to  more 
than  3  milUon  cold  war  veterans  with 
minimum  of  180  days  of  active  duty  since 
January  31, 1955. 

Public  Law  89-365:  Exempts  from  in- 
come taxation  amount  of  servicemen's 
retirement  armuity  set  aside  for  benefit 
of  survivors. 

Public  Law  89-501:  Authorizes  3.2-per- 
cent pay  increase  for  members  of  uni- 
formed service. 


Maryland  Congreesman-at-Large  Cakltow 
R.  SicKiis  Included  mention  of  accident  pre- 
vention In  remarks  in  the  Congbessionai, 
RiKORo  of  March  28,  1966,  under  Uie  heading 
"Better  Street  and  Highway  Lighting." 


STREET  AND  HIGHWAY  LIGHTENG 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Farnsley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARNSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  third  quarter  1966 
edition  of  "Street  and  Highway  Light- 
hig": 

TWO      XJ&.      CONCRBSSMSN      JOIN     FiGBT     FOR 

IKPBOVED  Stbeet  Lighting 

Recent  action  by  two  tJ.S.  CJongressmen 
Indicates  that  official  attention  may  be  start- 
ing to  focus  on  what  this  magazine  believes 
to  be  an  Important  phase  of  the  traffic  safety 
problem — street  and  roadway  lighting. 

A  report  on  "The  Impact  of  Street  Lighting 
on  Crime  and  Traffic  Accidents"  was  recently 
given  widespread  distribution  by  Congress- 
man Charles  P.  Farnsley.  Kentucky. 

This  10-page  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  in  repeonse  to  Interest  shown  in 
the  subject  of  Rep.  Parnslet  and  other 
members  of  Congress.  Nearly  10,000  copies 
of  the  report  were  sent  by  Rep.  Fasnslet  to 
mayors,  police  chiefs,  television  stations, 
newspapers,  and  electric  utilities. 

Rep.  Parnslet's  prime  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  street  lighting  apparently  related  to 
crime,  since  his  letter  accompanying  the 
report  said :  "I  have  long  believed  that  there 
was  a  definite  correlation  between  street 
lighting  and  crime  and  that  adequate  light- 
ing in  our  cities  and  towns  would  do  much 
to  combat  this  problem." 

However,  he  refers  to  the  report  as  a  ".  .  . 
timely  and  informative  study  which  confirms 
the  effectiveness  of  brighter  lights  as  a  crime 
deterrent,  as  well  as  an  Important  factor  In 
reducing  traffic  accidents." 


FINO'S  FANTASY 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mm,TEH]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
even-numbered  year,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  Novemt>er  invariably  become  the 
sUly  season. 

We  find  the  election  process  brings  out 
aU  sorts  of  apparitions,  ghosts,  and  other 
poUtical  fiying  saucers. 

In  the  racial  field,  the  number  and  fre- 
quency of  these  ghosts  has  increased 
measurably  since  some  segregationist 
candidates  have  succeeded  at  the  polls. 
It  is  regrettablrthat  these  racial  ghosts 
are  now  being  used  as  an  excuse,  as  a 
smokescreen,  as  a  dodge  for  those  who 
oppose  much-needed  social  and  economic 
legislation.  It  is  most  regrettable  that 
these  tactics  have  been  employed  in  re- 
cent weeks  to  cast  doubts,  to  raise  fears, 
and  to  generaUy  muddy  the  waters 
around  the  demonstration  cities  and 
urban  development  bUl. 

This  morning,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  exceUent  editorial  which 
places  these  tactics  in  the  proper  per- 
spective. Some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  there  is  some  "busing 
scheme"  hidden  in  this  biU.  This  is  not 
true.  The  bill  contains  no  such  refer- 
ences, either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Despite  this,  some  opponents  of  the 
demonstration  cities  bUl  continue  to  play 
games  with  this  issue  in  hopes  of  de- 
veloping a  fear  campaign.  The  demon- 
stration cities  and  urban  development 
biU  is  an  essential  piece  of  legislation  if 
this  Congress  is  sincerely  concerned 
about  the  need  of  our  American  cities 
and  suburbs.  Those  who  would  replace 
reason  with  fear  in  the  arguments  about 
this  legislation  are  not  sen'ing  the  cause 
of  decent  housing. 

I  place  In  the  Record  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  entitled  "Fmo's  Fantasy  " 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it  care- 
fully: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  4, 1966] 
PiNO's  Fantasy 

Mr.  Fmo  of  New  York  City  Is  one  of  those 
Congressmen  who  Ukes  to  make  everyone's 
flesh  creep.  He  has  discovered  a  dark  and 
dreadful  plot,  he  earnestly  told  the  House 
RiUes  Committee,  through  which  the  Admin- 
istration intends  to  use  the  Demonstration 
CiUes  BUl,  of  aU  unlikely  vehicles,  to  force 
the  integration  of  schools  In  segregated 
neighborhoods.  If  a  city  and  Its  suburbe 
faUed  to  satisfy  Federal  integration  stand- 
ards. Mr.  Fdjo  suggests.  Federal  officials  could 
use  the  metropolitan  planning  section  of  the 
bill  to  embargo  Federal  grants  to  local  fa- 
ciUtles ranging  from  airports  to  sewers. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this  aston- 
ishing vision  is.  of  course,  that  it  is  aU  wrong. 
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None  of  tbeae  things  couid  be  done  without 
eztenilve  new  Federal  law.  Botb  Secretary 
Weaver  and  Secretary  Gardner  have  assured 
Congress,  In  recent  letters,  that  they  have  no 
Intention  of  asking  for  that  legislation.  The 
Demonstration  Cities  Bill  has  nothing  to  do 
with  schools  and  the  Federal  Government  (to 
the  regret  of  many  citizens )  has  no  authority 
to  set  standards  of  racial  balance  In  class- 
rooms. 

Mr.  PiNO'B  charges  deserve  comment  only 
because  many  Congressmen  who  know  better 
are  aSectlng  to  take  them  seriously.  It  Is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  some 
of  them  are  looking  for  a  way  to  avoid  sup- 
porting an  expensive  but  desperately  needed 
bUl. 

If  a  Congressman  really  thinks  that  the 
cities  do  not  need  help,  or  that  the  present 
chaotic  organization  of  Federal  programs  Is 
sufficient,  or  that  metropolitan  planning  la 
socialistic,  then  he  Is  Justified  In  voting 
against  the  bill.  He  will  be  profoundly  mis- 
taken, but  It  will  be  an  honest  vote.  Delib- 
erately to  Inject  the  racial  issue  Into  the 
debate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  transgression 
of  altogether  another  magnitude.  It  Is  an 
attempt  to  defeat  a  bill  on  specloxis  grounds, 
where  it  can  be  easily  defended  In  any  rele- 
vant test.  Mr.  PiNo's  loose  charges  have 
more  to  do  with  the  exigencies  of  campaign- 
ing in  the  Bronx,  than  with  the  real  nature 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  BUI. 


NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  WEEK 
BEGINS  TODAY 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentlenuin  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  AiTNimzio]  may  ex1«nd  his 
remaito  at  this  point  In  the  RscoitD  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
frxMH  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  have  pro- 
claimed National  Employment  'VSTeek  In 
Washington,  D.C.  This  is  an  esipeclaUy 
proud  event  for  me,  as  a  former  State 
administrator  and  private  agency  owner. 

In  conjimctlon  with  this  proclamation, 
the  National  Emplojrment  Association  ts 
holding  their  annual  conference  In 
Washington.  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
ference is  to  hear  from  the  leaders  of  the 
private  employment  agency  Industry,  as 
well  as  the  leaders  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  highlights  of  this  con- 
ference will  be  "Meet  Your  Congressman 
Day"  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I,  as  well  as  other  Members,  have  been 
asked  to  meet  and  discuss  with  these  del- 
egates pertinent  Information  regarding 
the  private  Industry,  and  In  particular, 
the  Manpower  Services  Act,  H.R.  13037. 

In  a  siimmary  of  the  position  of  the 
National  Employment  Association,  some 
Interesting  facts  as  well  as  information 
derived  from  a  survey  of  placements 
made  by  the  National  Employment  Asso- 
ciation have  been  Included.  The  sum- 
mary follows: 
KnsHUGHTs  Nationai.  Ekflotmxmt  Aasocu- 

TioK  PoamoN  o»f  the  Ekfloticxnt  Ssmvicx 

Act  or  1966  (8.  3032.  HH.  13362)  and  th« 

Mampowkb  Sxavicxa  Act  or  1968  (S.  2974, 

HJt.  13037) 

The  National  Employment  Association  ia 
the  trade  organization  for  private  employ- 
ment agencies.  It  was  formed  In  1960 
through  a  merger  of  three  predecessor  or- 
ganizations.   A  key  program  is  professional 


development  and  Its  members  are  pledged  to 
a  rigid  Code  of  Ethics. 

There  are  about  4,000  small  biislness  firms 
engaged  In  the  private  employment  agency 
business  on  a  full-time  basis  and  an  addi- 
tional 2,500  on  a  part-time  basis.  These 
firms  employ  some  30,000  people  and  make 
approximately  1,500,000  permanent  place- 
ments each  year,  which  result  in  annual  earn- 
ings of  about  6%  billion  dollars.  (Private 
employment  eigencles  define  a  permanent 
placement  as  one  expected  to  last  at  least  90 
days.  The  U.S.  Employment  Service  and  Ita 
State  affiliates  tise  an  Index  of  only  three 
days.  Hence,  there  is  no  basis  for  com- 
parison.) 

To  the  1,500.000  permanent  placements 
made  each  year  by  private  employment  agen- 
cies, must  be  added  another  3.300.000  tem- 
porary placements  (expected  to  last  any- 
where from  one  to  90  days),  plus  the  several 
million  assignments  made  by  temporary  help 
service  firms,  many  of  which  are  operating  In 
conjunction  with  private  employment  agen- 
cies. The  total  placement  and  assignment 
figure  Is  estimated  at  more  than  11  million, 
which  approximately  compares  with  the 
6,4<X),000  placements  and  assignments  made 
by  the  public  Employment  Service  network. 

ncPOBTAMT    rACTS    KKCAKDtNG    PXJiCKMXMTS 

1.  Private  employment  agencies  are  ac- 
cepted as  the  preferred  placement  medium 
for  "white  collar"  occupations  by  applicants 
and  employers. 

2.  Public  employment  offices  have  accept- 
ance by  employers  and  applicants  In  "blue 
collar"  occupations. 

3.  The  public  Employment  Service  Is  but 
one  of  several  channels  throiigh  which  people 
secure  Jobs,  the  most  dominant  being  that 
of  Individual  Initiative. 

4.  Pluralism  of  Job  finding  channels  Is  es- 
sential and  operates  to  the  benefit  of  Job 
seekera  and  employers. 

5.  For  maximima  effectiveness,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  must  supplement  rather  than 
supplant  the  other  Job  finding  channels. 

6.  The  essential  answer  to  unemployment 
Is  getting  a  person  Into  a  permanent  Job. 

7.  The  manpower  picture  of  today — and 
likely  to  be  for  the  near  future — is  one  of  de- 
veloping labor  shortages  and  near  full  em- 
ployment. 

8.  There  are  among  the  3.2  million  unem- 
ployed, a  large  number  presently  "unemploy- 
ables"  who  could  become  productive  workers 
through  retraining  and  related  programs. 

9.  Private  employment  agencies  make  a 
significant  number  of  placements  of  Negroes 
and  other  minorities  and  of  long  term  un- 
employeds. 

10.  Unemployment  compensation  activities 
are  extremely  closely  related  to  those  of  Em- 
ployment Service  placements. 

XXPSKZKNCKO   OB8XKVATION8  Ktro  OPtmONS  M!- 
GARDINO  THE  PT7BUC  EMFLOTICXNT  SERVlCB 

A.  The  Federal-State  Employment  Service 
m\ut  serve  people — Individuals. 

B.  Pull  employment  opportiuilty  is  a 
proper,  and  practicable  and  should  be  a  prior- 
ity National  objective. 

C.  The  underlying  rationale  for  a  public, 
tax-supported  employment  service  In  a  free 
enteriMlse  economy,  is  that  It  can  contribute 
to  a  reduction  of  imemployment  tlirough  of- 
fering a  host  of  specialized  manpower  serv- 
ices to  those  who  are  in  need  of  them. 

D.  For  maximum  acceptance,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  must  supplement  rather  than 
supplant  the  role  and  activities  of  other  Job 
finding  channels. 

E.  Utilization  of  any  Job  finding  channel 
mtist  be  completely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
Job  seekers  and  employers. 

F.  The  Employment  Serrloe  must  not  b« 
operated  so  as  to  absorb  normal  recruiting 
costs  of  employers  at  the  expense  of  other 
employers. 

O.  The  Employment  Service  must  not  be 
operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  Its  "dis- 


advantaged" applicants  to  compete  with  the 
"advantaged". 

H.  The  Employment  Service  should  func- 
tion as  a  multi-service  clearing  center  for  all 
Government  programs  related  directly  or  In- 
directly to  employment. 

I.  Unemployment  compensation  and  place- 
ment activities  of  the  Employment  Service 
should  remain  a  single  unit. 

J.  Mobility  of  workers  is  not  significant  in 
relation  to  the  total  manpower  picture. 

rACTS  RXGAaOING  PLACEMENTS  HADE  BT  FSIVATI 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  AOENCIBS  (BASED  ON  A 
SUBVXT  or  PLACEMENTS  MADE  DURING 
JANTTAHT    ISeS) 

Eighty-nine  percent  of  all  applicants  re- 
ferred were  hired  within  three  Interviews,  64 
percent  with  only  two  referrals  and  42  per- 
cent on  their  first  referral. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  placements  do  not 
require  relocation;  3  percent  to  relocate 
within  the  state  and  3  percent  out-of-state. 

Fourty-three  percent  of  new  hires  are  men; 
57  percent  are  women. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  placements  are  of  un- 
employed; 8  percent  for  more  than  seven 
weeks  and  4  percent  for  more  than  16  weeks. 

Seventy  percent  of  applicants  placed  b; 
private  employment  agencies,  but  also  regis- 
tered with  the  public  Employment  Service 
had  received  no  referral;  15  percent — one  re- 
ferral: 10  percent — two  referrals;  3  percent- 
three  referrals.  None  had  been  hired  as  a 
result  of  those  referrals. 

Seven  percent  of  applicants  hired  had  not 
completed  high  school;  48  percent  were  high 
school  graduates  and  12  percent  were  college 
graduates. 

Eight  percent  of  placements  were  of  Negro 
or  other  minorities. 

Thirteen  percent  of  placements  were  40- 
plus  years  old. 

Thirty -three  percent  of  placements  were 
made  with  firms  which  had  not  previously 
used  the  placing  agency. 

Three  percent  of  the  applicants  had  secured 
their  previous  Job  through  the  public  Em- 
ployment Service;  21  percent  through  a  pri- 
vate employment  agency. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  nonmanufacturlng 
firms  list  their  "white  collar"  positions  with 
private  employment  agencies  and  75  percent 
list  them  with  the  public  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

Thlrty-slz  of  these  firms  consider  private 
employment  agencies  their  most  effective  re- 
cruiting   source;    13    percent   consider    U}f ' 
public  Employment  Service  to  be. 

STTMMAET   FOfimON 

Accepting  the  fact  that  there  does  and 
shall  exist  a  degree  of  competition  between 
private  employment  agencies  and  the  public 
Employment  Service,  NEA  reaffirms  that 
within  limited,  well-defined  ranges,  such 
competition  Is  necessarily  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

NEA  urges  that  the  proposed  act  clearly 
define  such  limitations  so  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  can  operate  harmoniously  in  the 
free  enterprise  climate  and  thereby  more 
effectively  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  others 
In  unique  need  of  its  assistance. 

"He  Profits  Most,  Who  Serves  Best." 
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THE    COMMISSIONER     OF    EDUCA- 
TION SHOULD  BE  SLOWED  DOWN 

Mr.  REE3.  Mr.  l^peaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  goitleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ABBrrr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  are  alarmed  about  the  action  of  the 


Commissioner  of  Eduqation  in  his  all- 
out  effort  to  desegregate  the  public 
schools.  If  something  Is  not  done  im- 
mediately, he  Is  well  on  his  way  to  wreck- 
ing public  education.  I  am  convinced 
that  many  ofiScials  connected  with  the 
Office  of  Education  have  very  little  in- 
terest in  educating  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica but  are  more  interested  in  integrating 
the  children  and  the  faculty. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  cooperat- 
ing and  working  with;  other  Congress- 
men from  our  general  area  of  the  Na- 
tion in  trying  to  prevaiil  upon  Commis- 
sioner Howe  to  stop  his  harassment  of 
the  dedicated  public  sthool  servants  In 
our  area. 

Last  May,  I  along  with  several  other 
southern  Congressmen,  had  a  conference 
with  Commissioner  Howe  and  urged  him 
to  consider  the  educational  values  of  our 
schools  and  not  dwell  $o  much  on  his 
so-called  guidelines.  It  was  pointed  out 
cogently  to  him  that  if  his  present  prac- 
tices were  kept  up  he  would  not  only  dls- 
nipt  our  schools  but  he  would  set  back 
public  education  If  indeed  he  did  not 
wreck  the  public  school  system  of  our 
area. 

We  were  given  assurance  that  his 
whole  Idea  was  to  eduoate  our  children 
and  not  to  wreck  our  pubUc  schools. 
Apparently,  however,  we  got  nowhere 
with  him. 

I  am  In  entire  accord  with  the  effort 
to  create  a  select  committee  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Repres^tatives  to  make 
a  thorough  and  palns^klng  investiga- 
tion of  the  entire  Office  j  of  Education  re- 
garding the  statement  of  policies  for 
school  segregation  plans  under  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  |cxf  1964  Issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
activities  of  his  so-cated  teams  and 
other  appointees  that  ate  going  through- 
out our  country  supposedly  making 
studies  of  the  school  systems  but  In 
reality  are  simply  harassing  and  mak- 
ing demands  not  conteiaplated  by  Con- 
gress when  the  so-called  civil  rights^ 
legislation  was  enacted.; 

Their  arrogance  and  intemperance  Is 
Inexcusable  and  Intolerable.  Their  exfra 
legal  demands  are  disruptive  of  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  and  the  proper 
functions  of  school  officials. 

I  call  upon  the  Rulfs  Committee  to 
favorably,  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
report  out  the  Andrewe  resolution  set- 
ting up  and  creating  sueh  a  committee. 
I  realize  that  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  indicated  that  he 
expects  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  look  into  this 
matter.  I  believe  it  far  better  In  the 
Interest  of  public  education  to  have  a 
select  committee  who  wUi  look  thorough- 
ly into  this  matter  Injftn  endeavor  to 
bring  out  all  of  the  facte.  We  need  an 
Impartial  study  by  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  interested  in  bringing  to  light 
tbe  true  situation  and  the  real  objec- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  commend  CongressniiRn  Hats  for  his 
splendid  statement  on  this  matter  and  I 
Join  with  him  in  suggesting  that  Com- 
missioner Howe  should  either  resign  or 
be  relieved  of  his  official  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Ediication.    If  this 


is  not  done  forthwith,  our  school  sjrstem 
may  be  crippled  tremendously. 

I  am  prepared  to  bring  before  the  pro- 
posed committee  cases  in  wliich  schools 
are  open  to  all  resident  children  on  a 
strictly  nonracial  basis  and  from  which 
not  a  single  complaint  has  been  voiced 
with  respect  to  the  desegregation  pro- 
gram and  yet  demands  have  been  made 
by  officials  of  the  Office  of  Education 
that  children  be  forced  to  attend  certain 
schools  because  of  their  race  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  contrary 
to  an  express  provision  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Testimony  of  officials  of  school  dis- 
tricts within  my  constituency  can  be 
produced  which  will  demonstrate  that 
even  the  written  gxildellnes  furnished  by 
the  Office  of  Education  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  individuals  and  teams  acting 
xmder  the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  can  produce  testimony  of  harassment 
of  a  different  kind.  I  know  of  insistent 
demands  for  information  made  by  long- 
distance telephone  from  Washington  on 
a  Saturday  night.  I  know  of  questioning 
of  employees  ranging  from  teachers  to 
maintenance  personnel  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  impugn  the  Integrity  of  a  higher 
local  official.  Incidentally,  the  integrity 
and  conduct  of  the  official  proved  un- 
impeachable. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  the  people  to  know 
just  who  composed  these  so-called  teams 
being  sent  out  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  immature  and 
with  no  experience  whatever  in  school 
work.  Many  of  them  have  not  completed 
their  college  work  and  most  of  them  have 
only  been  in  the  employment  of  the 
Office  of  Education  a  short  time. 

We  see  an  arrogant  display  by  the 
Office  of  Education  in  an  attempt  to 
coerce  and  blackmail  public  school  offi- 
cials Into  submitting  to  guidelines  far 
more  stringent  and  objectionable  than 
was  ever  contemplated  by  the  Congress 
when  the  law  was  enacted. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  so- 
called  teams  representing  the  Office  of 
Education  have  set  up  certain  guidelines 
and  requests  to  the  school  officials.  Then 
when  accepted  by  the  school  officials  be- 
fore the  week  was  out,  these  agents  of 
the  Office  of  Education  would  call  back 
and  demand  further  concessions. 

Howe  and  his  cohorts  are  going  too 
far,  too  fast,  and  far  beyond  that  au- 
thorized in  the  law.  Apparently  Howe 
has  set  up  his  own  set  of  rules  and  in- 
tends to  make  himself  czar  and  political 
ruler  over  the  public  schools  of  America. 

I  Icnow  of  one  Instance  in  which  these 
so-called  agents  complained  because  the 
people  In  the  county  were  getting  along 
too  well,  had  too  much  harmony  and 
cooperation. 


THE  SALT  LAKE  TABERNACLE 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  ask  rniani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Kino]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  another  Congress  rolls  arotmd, 
the  year  marking  the  centennial  of  a 
living  American  landmark  will  be  upon 
us. 

The  landmatk  is  an  edifice  re- 
nowned for  ringing  words  and  stirrhig 
music.  Under  its  great  oval  root, 
American  Presidents  have  delivered  his- 
toric messages  of  state,  and  the  works 
of  musical  impersarios  and  great  orches- 
tras have  been  Impressively  rendered. 
Yet  the  music  for  which  it  is  famous  is 
the  music  it  fosters  In  its  own  name. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle,  geographical  hub  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  and  the  Mormon  people,  and 
home  of  the  375-volce  tabernacle  choir 
and  the  equally  illustrious  tabernacle 
organ. 

With  deep  personal  pride,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
Nation  to  the  tabernacle's  approaching 
centennial. 

Haying  just  returned  from  attendance 
at  the  semiannual  general  conference  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  Church,  in  the 
tabernacle,  I  express  again  my  wonder- 
ment at  the  latter's  simple  dignity  and 
effective  power  to  elevate  the  spirit.  I 
think  anyone  who  has  visited  it,  and 
heard  the  organ,  or  the  choir,  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  Just  a  year  from 
now,  the  building  will  be  embarking  upon 
Its  second  century  of  service  In  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  spirituality,  and  artistic 
beauty  and  peace. 

That  the  Mormon  people  have  distin- 
guished their  culture  through  the  taber- 
nacle. Its  choir  and  its  organ  would  seem 
now  to  have  been  both  natural  and  in- 
evitable. The  Mormons  have  always 
been  a  singing  people.  Song  as  well  as 
faith  buttressed  and  balmed  them 
through  violence  and  hardship. 

In  the  great  westward  trek  in  which 
my  own  forebears  participated,  some 
rode  horses;  some  drove  oxen;  some 
pulled  handcarts.  Many  perished. 
Still,  as  the  saying  goes,  all  sang. 

The  choir  is  older,  actuaUy,  than  the 
tabernacle.  Prom  the  moment  the 
Saints  arrived  in  their  chosen  mountain 
valley,  they  rejoiced  in  song.  That  was 
in  1847,  20  years  before  the  tabernacle 
could  be  finished.  Their  tabernacle 
then  was  an  improvised  bowery  on  the 
very  site  that  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
now  occupy. 

Planning  and  building  the  tabernacle 
was  a  prodigious  feat,  that  began  In  1863. 
Several  accounts  show  that  Its  eggshell 
design  originated  in  the  mind  of  Brig- 
ham  Young,  then  president  and  prophet 
of  the  church. 

With  more  thtm  a  dozen  good  growing 
seasons  behind  them,  Salt  Lake  Valley's 
people  were  finally  feeling  settled.  The 
Saints  were  ready  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  central  meeting 
hall — a  spacious  tabernacle  that  would 
hold  the  massive  semiannual  general 
conferences  of  the  church  membership. 
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Brlgham  Young  called  In  the  church 
architect.  WlUiam  Harrison  Folsom.  As 
they  chatted  about  designs  adequate  to 
accommodate  large  crowds,  the  church 
president  reached  for  his  coatrack. 
"Would  a  roof  of  this  design  work?"  he 
Is  said  to  have  asked,  as  he  popped  open 
his  umbrella.  Apparently  he  used  the 
umbrella  again  with  others  to  Illustrate 
his  Idea,  and  his  descendants  have  re- 
called that  he  once  split  a  hard-cooked 
egg  lengthwise  to  show  his  family  what 
he  thought  the  tabernacle  would  look 
like. 

President  Young  and  the  architect  took 
their  question  to  a  leading  Salt  Lake 
builder,  Henry  Grow.  It  was  perhaps 
more  than  coincidence  that  Grow  was 
then  building  a  lattice-arch  bridge  over 
the  Jordan  River.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  same  lattice  arch,  or  Remington 
truss  principle,  would  give  the  taber- 
nacle the  oval  dome  President  Young 
wanted. 

And  It  did. 

It  has  been  said  that  President  Young 
asked  the  builder  what  the  limit  would  be 
to  a  wooden  unsupported  span  of  this 
design.    Qrow's  limit  was  150  feet. 

With  a  capacity  to  comfortably  seat 
8,000,  the  tabernacle  does  have  a  width 
of  150  feet.   Its  length  is  250  feet. 

Our  people  like  to  boast  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  built  without  nails.  This  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration.  Utah  was  still 
1,000  miles  away  from  rail  service.  The 
tabernacle  was  in  its  second  year  of  use, 
when  Utah  saw  the  golden  spike  driven 
at  Promontory,  Joining  the  Central  Pa- 
dflc  and  Union  Pacific  lines  in  1869. 
And  we  proudly  look  ahead,  also,  to  that 
centennial,  when  our  Golden  Spike  Na- 
tional Monimient  will  be  ready  to  greet 
visitors. 

So  metal  products  were  scarcely  avail- 
able to  the  men  building  the  tabernacle. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  July  26, 
1864.  As  the  scafToldlng  went  up.  huge 
timber  slabs  were  shaped  to  form  the 
roof.  Each  slab  was  3  inches  thick,  a 
foot  wide,  and  12  feet  long.  Heavy 
steaming  made  the  beams  pliable  enough 
to  bead,  narrow  edge  up.  Once  formed 
to  the  proper  curve,  they  were  set  in  cold 
water. 

As  these  beams  were  arched  into  place, 
six  at  a  time,  holes  were  then  bored 
through  the  six.  and  pegs,  or  dowels,  22 
inches  long  and  lYz  Inches  thick  were 
inserted.  The  crews  made  their  own 
glue  from  cows'  hooves  to  smear  the 
dowels. 

Where  some  dowels  were  oversize  and 
tended  to  split  the  befuns,  the  splitting 
timbers  were  tightly  bound  in  water- 
soaked  rawhides — a  trick  you  may  have 
seen  used  in  a  TV  horse  opera.  As  the 
rawhide  dried,  and  shrank,  the  beams 
were  snuggly  resealed  to  the  dowels. 
Now.  a  centiiry  later,  the  rawhide  has  a 
touch  as  hard  and  firm  as  the  timber 
which  It  seals. 

Tlie  result  was  a  dome  10  feet  thick, 
using  over  1  million  board  feet  of  lumber 
The  350.000  shingles  that  were  originally 
fastened  to  its  outer  surface  have,  in 
later  years,  been  covered  with  an  alumi- 
num shell;  yet  the  inner  surface  was  so 
expertly  and  carlngly  plastered  that  the 
original  remains  Intact. 


The  crews  worked  their  miracle  In  3 
years  and  3  months.  The  scaffolding 
came  down  on  October  5,  1867.  and  the 
Saints  gathered,  in  tum-away  crowds, 
the  next  day  for  the  first  general  confer- 
ence in  the  new  edifice. 

The  tabernacle  was  built  as  most  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  chapels  are  built  today — 
chiefly  by  means  of  volunteer  labor. 

As  the  product  of  three  pioneer  ge- 
niuses— Brlgham  Young.  William  Harri- 
son Folsom,  and  Henry  Grow — men 
molded  by  the  heartaches,  the  dreams 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Mormon  Trail,  the 
tabernacle  has  inevitably  reflected  and 
perpetuated  the  spiritual  splendor,  the 
dedication,  the  perseverance,  the  courage 
that  was  the  essence  of  Mormon  pioneer 
life. 

The  famed  375-volce  tabernacle  choir, 
imder  the  baton  of  Richard  P.  Condie,  di- 
rector, and  Jay  E.  Welch,  assistant  direc- 
tor, has  mounted  continuously  during 
the  years  to  an  ever  liigher  standing  in 
the  world  of  choral  music.  Today  it  Is 
accorded  the  undisputed  distinction  of 
ranking  among  the  great  choirs  of  the 
world.  This  mighty  musical  imity,  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  musical  amateiu-s, 
who  offer  their  services  for  love,  rather 
than  for  money,  has  rendered  its  musical 
offering  every  single  Sunday  morning 
over  nationwide  broadcast  since  the  year 
1929.  To  it  belongs  the  distinction  of 
now  presenting  the  oldest  continuously- 
offered  program  on  the  air  today. 

At  completion,  the  tabernacle  was  a 
singular  wonder  in  a  budding  desert  em- 
pire.   It  is  still  an  American  wonder. 

That  it  has  been,  and  is,  an  enduring 
landmark  of  oiu-  culture  is  manifest  in 
the  growing  throngs  of  non-Mormon  vis- 
itors who  stop  day  by  day  to  partake  of 
the  music  and  goodness  it  offers. 

I  hope  each  of  my  Capitol  Hill  col- 
leagues, with  all  Americans,  will  take 
the  time  in  1967  to  visit  and  revisit  this 
American  shrine. 


Tou  then  watch  your  brothers  and  sons 
come  over  here  and  expect  them  to  return 
home  safely. 

To  what  are  these  young  men  return- 
ing? .  .  . 

What  ...  are  we  nghtlng  for  over  here? 
If  that's  what  the  people  of  the  United  State* 
think  about  us  being  here,  why  should  we 
waste  13  months,  and  maybe  lose  our  Uvea, 
fighting  over  here? 

My  fellow  Marines  and  I  have  discussed 
this  and  we  are  writing  to  our  local  newg. 
papers  to  have  this  printed  so  that  the  peo- 
ple who  read  this  may  write  and  give  us  their 
opinion  on  why  we  are  fighting  here. 

Maybe  one  of  them  can  restore  our  faith 
in  the  people  of  the  UJ3. 

Pfc.  Crxstkr  S.  Httohzs. 

Editom's  Notb. — ^Pfc.  Chester  8.  Hughes  was 
serving  with  the  3rd  Marine  Division.  The 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hughes  of  Route 
5,  Bristol,  Tennessee,  he  was  killed,  by  a  land 
mine  near  Da  Nang  province  Monday.) 

This  letter  gives  us  a  lot  to  think 
about.  What  will  those  who  encourage 
Americans  to  send  blood  to  our  enemies 
say  in  answer  to  this  letter? 


LETTER  PROM  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook],  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  the  time  to  read  to  the 
House  an  article  which  was  referred  to 
me  today.  It  concerns  a  letter  from  a 
soldier  in  Vietnam.  It  Is  particularly 
germane  in  light  of  the  fact  we  will  prob- 
ably be  taking  up  the  Pool-Ashbrook  bin 
this  week.  This  bill  deals  with  Vletoong 
supporters  in  this  country. 

Let  me  read,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Lrrm  FioK  VamrAii 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  tb« 
Bristol  Herald  Courier  last  week : 

Sooth  VXrwaic. 
To  the  BbrroB : 

I  am  currently  serving  a  IS-month  tour  In 
Viet  Nam. 

The  other  day  it  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that.  In  America  In  the  southern 
state  of  North  Carolina,  there  is  a  Commu- 
nist Party  which  la  sending  blood  plasma, 
bandages,  etc.,  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  regime. 

Sir,  I  cannot  understand  how  you  people 
let  something  like  that  go  on  right  under 
your  noMs  and  do  nothing  about  It. 


GRABOWSKI  SAYS  CRITICS  OP 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  MANILA 
TRIP  DOES  COUNTRY  DISSERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Grabowski] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  for  unity  in  the  area  of  our  Presi- 
dent's forthcoming  trip  to  Manila. 
Those  who  imply  tliat  domestic  political 
considerations  prompted  President  John- 
son to  participate  in  the  upcoming  Phil- 
ippines summit  conference  are  being 
childishly  divisive  at  a  time  when  unity 
should  dominate  America's  search  for  an 
end  to  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  stated  his 
willingness  to  go  anywhere  at  any  time 
to  meet  with  anyone  if  it  will  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  in  Asia. 

Now  that  he  has  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  confer  in  Manila  with  our  allles- 
in-arms  to  explore  the  chances  for  a  ne- 
gotiated Vietnam  settlement,  we  hear 
mflustified  and  thoughtless  speculation 
about  his  motives. 

A  potential  1968  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  has  remarked  that  the 
President— in  going  to  the  Far  East  later 
this  month — may  be  playing  politics  with 
world  peace. 

Such  public  pronouncements  do  a  dis- 
service to  our  pursuit  of  peace,  and  I  ask 
of  those  who  make  them,  "Are  you  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  your  country— or 
merely  advancing  your  own? 

"And  what  would  have  been  your  reac- 
tion If  the  President  had  rejected  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  our  ejliee?" 


THE  MANPOWER  SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1966— PACTS   AND  FICTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiriELD).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Holland]  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  National  Employment  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  representing  the 
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private  employment  assdciatlons  of  the 
Nation,  is  holding  its  national  convention 
in  Washington.  On  Oct^>er  5,  the  dele- 
gates will  be  urged  to  Visit  their  Con- 
gressmen, to  become  mofe  familiar  with 
the  legislative  process,  and,  I  suppose, 
to  discuss  matters  of  legislation  with 
them.  I  more  than  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  wUl  be 
visited  by  people  who  wfUl  want  to  dis- 
cuss HJR.  13037  and  S.,  2974.  two  bills 
in  which  the  private  emplojmient  sendees 
have  a  deep  and  passionate  interest. 

As  the  sponsor  of  or<e  of  these  two 
bills,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  these  bills.  I  am 
more  than  familiar  with  the  argtmaents 
I  am  sure  Members  wiU  3iear  this  week. 
In  the  Interest  of  presenting  both  sides 
of  the  issue,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
on  behalf  of  these  bills  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  Members.  [ 

HJl.  13037  and  S.  2974!  were  originally 
Identical  bills  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  and  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  PederaliState  employ- 
ment service.  My  subconunlttee,  and  the 
subcommittee  chaired  fcty  the  senior 
Senator  from  Penn^lvanla  [Mr. 
Clark] — ^who  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
Senate  bill— held  10  days  of  extensive 
Joint  hearings  on  these  bills.  Subse- 
quently the  Senate  amended  S.  2974 
in  major  particulars,  and  passed  it.  Both 
versions  of  the  bill  are  n<)W  pending  be- 
fore my  subcommittee,  awaiting  action 
In  executive  session. 

The  bills  to  which  I  Irefer  are  very 
different  pieces  of  legislation  In  their 
respective  present  forms.  But  the  dif- 
ferences lie  primarily  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  respectively  give  the  Labor 
Department  the  kind  of  tools  it  needs 
to  properly  assist  and  gtdde  the  State 
agencies.  The  differences  between  these 
two  bills  are  minor  indeed  when  it  comes 
to  the  argument  sulvanced  by  the  private 
employment  service  peopQe.  Both  bills 
contain  a  listing  of  the  duties  of  the 
public  employment  services.  Both  bills 
Include,  in  that  list,  the  word  "recruit- 
ment." The  Senate  bill  sfeks  to  qualify 
the  word  by  adding  the|  parenthetical 
phrase:  i 

Provided,  however,  that  reifultment  to  fill 
Job  openings  shaU  be  for  tht  principal  pur- 
poee  of  providing  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
or  underemployed,  or  provUUng  manpower 
for  national  security  needs,    i 

The  House  bill,  which  has  not  yet  been 
acted  on  in  the  subcommittee,  contained, 
as  tatroduced,  no  such  |«ualiflcatlons. 
The  private  agencies,  to  jput  it  simply 
and  directly,  want  the  word  "recruit- 
ment" stricken  from  the  bill.  They  wish, 
m  other  words,  to  create  a  legislative 
mstory  by  which  they  can  then  contend 
that  the  public  employment  service  is  no 
longer  authorized  to  perform  a  function 
which  it  has  been  performing  legiti- 
mately for  30  years  or  more,  and  which 
Is  e&sentlal,  in  my  Judgment,  to  Its  effec- 
tiveness as  an  employment  service. 

I  say  this  is  a  legitimate  objective  for 
me  private  agencies.  TheJ  feel  the  pub- 
Uc  agency  Is  In  competition  with  them, 
and  they  wish  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
restrict  that  competition.    They  believe 
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that  the  function  of  recruitment — of 
finding  employees  for  employers — is  im- 
proper, that  it  exceeds  the  original  char- 
ter of  the  public  employment  service,  and 
that  is  constitutes  improper  Government 
competition  with  private  business.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  an  objective  statement  of 
their  position. 

As  sponsor  of  HR.  13037,  I  do  not 
agree.    There  Is  nothing  in  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  which  limits  the  cUentele 
whom  the  public  services  may  serve.  The 
public  employment  service,  supported  by 
the  general  public  through  payroll  taxes, 
is  a  public  institution.    It  exists  to  serve 
those  who  are  looking  for  a  job,  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  and  those  who  are 
looking  for  workers.     I  further  assert 
that  the  words  "recruitment"  and  "place- 
ment" are  not  as  distinct  and  unrelated 
as  the  private  agencies  would  indicate. 
If,  for  example,  the  public  employment 
service  is  to~  "place"  a  Jobseeker,  one 
way  in  which  they  can  do  it  is  by  answer- 
ing a  request  from  an  employer  for  a 
needed  worker.    In  such  cases,  what  is 
"placement"  for  the  worker  is  "recruit- 
ment" for  the  employer.   If  the  word  "re- 
cruitment"  is  stricken  from  this  bill,  and 
if  the  recruitment  function  thereby  be- 
comes barred  to  the  public  agency,  how 
can  they  place  persons  who  need  Jobs? 
Are  they  limited  to  reading  the  want- 
ads?    To  calling  the  entire  Ust  of  em- 
ployer in  the  hope  that  someone  may 
need  help  of  that  variety?    I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  they  would  function 
under  those  circumstances,  and  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  Justify  an  amendment 
which  would  thus  paralyze  the  public 
employment  service. 

There  is.  as  I  have  said,  nothing  im- 
proper, or  In  excess  of  the  original  char- 
ter of  the  public  employment  service,  in 
the  services  they  offer  to  those  who  are 
currently  employed.  The  act  itself  di- 
rects that  these  services  shall  be  offered 
to  persons  "legally  qualified  to  engage  in 
gainful  occupations."  This  language 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  was  at  an  alltime 
high;  when  it  would  have  been  simple  for 
the  Congress  to  limit  the  use  of  tills 
agency  to  those  who  were  out  of  a  Job. 
But  Congress  did  not  do  so. 

In  1964,  in  direct  response  to  precisely 
the  kind  of  pressure  campaign  the  pri- 
vate agencies  have  mounted  this  year — 
with  precisely  the  same  objective — the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  other 
body,  in  its  annual  report  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  gave  a  direct 
refutation  to  the  contention  that  the 
public  service  is  properly  limited  to  the 
unemployed. 
That  report  read: 

Members  of  the  committee  have  recently 
been  the  recipients  of  a  barrage  of  communi- 
cations attacking  the  public  employment 
system.  It  Is  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
placement  of  employed  workers  should  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  fee-charging  agencies 
and  that  the  public  employment  service 
should  be  arbitrarily  restricted  to  serving  un- 
employed workers 

Congress  in  framing  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
In  1933  stlptilated  that  a  placement  service  be 
provided  for  all  persona  "who  are  legally 
qualified  to  engage  in  gainful  occupations." 
Accordingly,  the  employment  service  must 
operate  on  the  basis  that  its  services  are  to 
be  available  to  all.    It  cannot  deny  s^vlce 


to  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  such  as 
employed  workers,  or  those  In  professional 
and  technical  occupations.  It  must  be 
staffed  and  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  applicants,  including  youth,  older  workers, 
and  other  applicants  who  come  to  the  em- 
ployment service  for  assistance — whether  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  highly  skilled,  or 
semi-skilled,  or  unskilled. 

The  employment  service,  as  it  is  now  op- 
erating both  with  respect  to  the  type  of  ^- 
pUcant  it  Is  serving  and  with  respect  to  the 
matching  of  Job  and  Jobseeker,  U  properly 
reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act.  Therefore  any  proposal  to  limit  the 
activities  of  the  public  employment  service 
should  properly  be  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committees  of  the  Congress 
for  action. 

Notice  those  words  of  the  Appropria- 
tions  Committee: 

The  public  service  must  operate  on  the 
basis  that  its  services  are  to  be  avaUable  to 
aU.  It  cannot  deny  service  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  public. 

The  contention  that  the  public  service 
is  now  exceeding  its  legitimate  scope  is. 
therefore,  a  clear  contradicUon  of  the 
express  and  reiterated  intention  of  the 
Congress. 

The  public  employment  service  Is  a 
public  service.  It  is  and  should  continue 
to  be  available  to  all  segments  of  the 
economy.  Those  who  argue,  as  do  the 
private  employment  service  operators, 
that  it  should  be  limited  to  the  unem- 
ployed or  the  disadvantaged  are  in  effect 
advocating  a  means  test  for  access  to 
this  tax-supported  institution.  They 
claim  there  are  no  other  private  busi- 
nesses which  are  competed  with  by  the 
Government.  I  ask  my  colleagues  on 
the  Post  Office  and  avil  Service  Com- 
mittee If  they  beUeve  the  Post  Office 
should  be  put  out  of  operation  because  it 
competes,  marginally,  with  Railway  Ex- 
press? Or  should  we,  perhaps,  impose  a 
means  test  on  post  office  users?  Shall 
we  allow  only  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  hire  messengers  to  use  the  mails?  Or 
should  we  limit  the  functions  of  the  Post 
Office  by  removing  the  word  "deliver" 
from  their  authority?  It  is  suggested 
that  we  should  allow  the  public  employ- 
ment service  to  place,  but  not  to  recruit. 
Shall  we  make  a  parallel  decision  with 
respect  to  the  Post  Office  and  allow  them 
to  collect  letters  but  not  deliver  them? 

A  better  analogy  to  the  pubUc  and 
private  employment  services,  I  suspect, 
are  the  educational  Institutions  of  the 
Nation.    It  is  a  better  analogy  because 
the  public  schools,  like  the  public  em- 
ployment services,  are  State,  not  Federal, 
institutions.   In  the  field  of  education,  at 
every  level,  there  are  public  institutions, 
private  nonprofit  institutions,  and  pro- 
prietary iij^titutions.    All  three  are  vital. 
All  three  serve  a  useful  function.    And 
all  three  have  unique  attractions  to  cer- 
tain cUentele.    In  my  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  are  Justly  proud  of  our  superb 
public  universities  and  colleges.    As  a 
State  legislator,  I  worked  diligently  to 
Improve  public  support  for  these  Institu- 
tions, and  to  make  them  as  good  as 
money,  dedication,  and  Ingenuity  could 
make  them.    In  doing  so.  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  was  in  any  way  hurting  or  detract- 
ing from  the  equally  fine  private  Institu- 
tions of  learning  for  which  Pennsylvania 
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is  Justly  famoiis.  In  California,  the  out- 
standing caliber  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  in  no  way  hurt  the  splendid 
reputation  of  that  State's  many  superb 
private  colleges.  In  education.  In  train- 
ing people  for  professions  and  for  the 
kind  of  work  that  requires  college  train- 
ing, the  public  and  private  institutions 
have  been  able  to  work  together,  to  utilize 
each  other's  talents  and  facilities,  and  to 
attempt  as  a  whole  to  meet  the  educa- 
Uooal  needs  of  the  Nation.  I  cannot 
understand  why  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment service,  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors cannot  do  the  same  thing. 

One  argument  the  private  agency  oper- 
ators have  advanced  is,  at  first  blush,  a 
rather  compelling  one.  They  say  that 
the  public  employment  service  Is  not  now 
doing  an  adequate  Job  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed,  and  why  do  we 
think  it  will  do  a  better  Job  if  it  Is  "man- 
dated to  recruit  the  employed"?  I  am 
not,  Mr.  Speaker,  going  to  advance  the 
flimsy  retort  that  the  public  employment 
service  is  now  doing  a  satisfactory  job. 
I  agree  that  It  is  not.  I  further  believe 
that  this  legislation  should  be  enacted 
precisely  to  enable  the  public  anploy- 
ment  service  to  do  a  better  Job.  If  the 
public  agencies  were  performing  ade- 
quately, this  legislation  would  never  have 
been  conceived,  much  less  fought  for  In 
this  House.  Improvement  is  need  sd,  and 
needed  desperately.  But  we  cannot  im- 
prove the  public  service  by  denylr^  it  the 
right  to  perform  functions  which  are  in- 
separable from  what  everyone,  including 
the  private  agencies,  admit  Is  its  major 
function — ^to  place  people  in  Jobs. 

If  we  improve  the  service,  we  must  be- 
gin by  removing  from  it  the  unneeded 
and  imdeserved  stigma  of  a  welfare 
agency,  of  the  "Unemployment  OflBce." 
This  Is  the  reason  my  original  bill  con- 
tained rather  stringent  provisions  for 
mandatory  separation  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  functions  and  the 
employment  service  functions.  Too 
many  people,  including  too  many  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  unemployed,  think  of 
the  public  employment  service  as  "the 
unemployment  ofBce."  as  the  place  to  go 
to  get  unemployment  checks.  TOO  few 
of  them  tWnk  of  this  agency  sis  a  source 
of  counseling,  testing,  possible  referral 
to  skills  retraining,  and  the  like.  Some 
employers — largely  those  who  have  not 
utlUzed  them— think  of  the  State  em- 
ployment services  as  able  to  provide  only 
the  chronically  unemployed  or  the  un- 
employable. I  cheerfully  confess,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  sin  of  having  an  open 
mind.  I  winingly  admit  that  I  am  better 
Informed  on  this  subject  than  I  was  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  and  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  had  10  days  of  ex- 
tensive Joint  hearings  on  these  bills. 
And  I  freely  confess  that  the  mandatory 
separation  provisions  of  the  bill  as  In- 
troduced have  been  shown  in  the  hear- 
ings to  be  overly  rigid.  I  fully  expect 
to  see  my  subcommittee  amend  those 
provisions,  both  as  respects  the  organi- 
aation  of  the  State  agencies,  the  struc- 
ture within  the  Labor  Department,  and 
the  operation  of  the  frontline  local  em- 
ployment offices.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  amendments  should  go  as 


far  as  the  Senate  has  gone.    But  I  agree 
amendments  should  be  made. 

But  these  amendments  do  not  barm 
the  fcNaslc  purpose  of  this  bill — to  make 
the  public  employment  service  so  much 
better  than  It  now  Is  that  all  those  who 
require  or  want  Its  services  can  go  to  it 
with  pride  and  confidence.  To  enable  it 
to  perform  its  present  and  proper  func- 
tions— which  include  recruitment — ef- 
ficiently and  eflfectlvely. 

These  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  also 
been  assailed  by  the  private  agencies — 
or  by  some  of  them — ^In  terms  which  are 
not  as  rational  and  responsible  as  the 
arguments  I  have  tried  to  summarize 
above  which  their  more  conscientious 
representatives  have  offered. 

Some  of  those  who  have  written  us — 
and  a  few  of  those  who  have  visited  us — 
have  been  less  than  accurate  in  their 
characterizations  of  these  bills.  I  would 
like,  therefore,  to  set  at  rest,  once  and  for 
all,  some  of  the  false  charges  that  have 
been  aimed  at  these  bills. 

First.  "These  bills  will  make  every  Job- 
seeker  register  with  the  USES,  and  every 
employer  will  have  to  hire  only  those  the 
USES  sends  him." 

There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  tills 
charge.  Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  not  one 
word  In  these  bills  which  could  lead  even 
the  most  naive  and  uninformed  critic  to 
come  to  this  conclusion.  I  do  not  know 
the  percentage — Indeed,  in  a  free  society, 
it  is  probably  difScult  to  come  by  an  ac- 
curate figure — but  I  would  estimate  that 
60  to  75  percent  of  the  Job  changes  and 
hirings  that  take  place  in  this  country 
take  place  without  the  help  of  any  em- 
ployment service — public  or  private. 
Nothing  in  this  bill  or  any  bill  that  I 
could  conceive  any  Member  of  this  House 
introducing  would  or  could  or  should 
change  that.  Far  from  requiring  na- 
tional exclusive  listings  with  the  public 
emplojrment  services,  this  bill  has  several 
provisions  making  the  research  and  other 
services  of  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice available  to  the  private  agencies. 
The  provisions  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  lAbor  to  make  arrangements  for 
training  personnel  for  the  State  agencies 
and  the  Federal  service  were  amended 
by  the  Senate — smd  I  personally  think 
it  was  a  very  good  amendment — to  make 
such  training  available  to  employee  of 
private  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Some  of  the  more  "sophisticated" — 
and  I  use  that  word  rather  overgener- 
ously — wlelders  of  the  charge  that  this 
bill  will  lead  to  a  national  manpower  sys- 
tem, controlling  all  employment,  and  so 
forth,  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  does  this,  but  they  fall  back  on 
the  old  and  discredited  charge  that  "this 
bill  will  inevitably  lead  to"  this  chamber 
of  horrors. 

No  argument  Is  more  tired,  or  less  con- 
vincing, to  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  this 
House  at  work — no  argimient,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  more  insulting  to  the  legislative 
branch  and  its  members — no  argument 
shows  less  familiarity  with  our  system  of 
government  than  the  assertion  that  the 
legislative  process  operates  on  the  basis 
of  some  kind  of  law  of  legal  gravity:  that 
one  bill,  designed  to  accomplish  some- 
thing legitimate,  always  and  Inevitably. 


without  the  participation  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  rolls  on  downhill  to 
some  ludicrous  extreme.  This  argument 
has  been  used,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  assert 
that  compulsory  vaccination  "would  lead 
Inevitably"  to  compulsory  sterilization 
laws;  that  allowing  labor  to  organize  un- 
ions "would  lead  inevitably"  to  commu- 
nism or  worse;  that  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  "would  lead  inevitably"  to 
abolishing  marriage  and  the  family,  and 
similar  nonsense.  This  notion  of  one 
bill  "leading  Inevitably"  to  another  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  this  House  Is  here; 
that  it  Is  responsible  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people;  and  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  going 
far  enough  and  going  too  far. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  people  who  talk  about 
inevitable  legislation  are  adopting  the 
same  philosophy  that  Karl  Marx  based 
his  economic  nonsense  on — that  people 
are  not  free  agents;  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  economy  forces  them  to  do 
what  they  do,  and  that  all  human  history 
is  determined  by  great,  invisible,  imper- 
sonal forces  beyond  the  control  of  hu- 
man beings. 

I  reject  the  inevitability  theory,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  reject  any  other  theory  that 
assumes  that  this  House  and  our  col- 
leagues In  the  other  body  cannot  behave 
as  free  and  responsible  legislators. 

Second.  "These  bills  give  the  employ- 
ment service  an  unlimited  credit  card  on 
the  Treasury." 

This  charge  mystified  me  until  I  had  a 
report  from  my  subcommittee  staff  of  a 
conversation  he  had  had  with  some  very 
responsible  and  reasonable  private  agen- 
cy people  from  another  State.  They  had 
been  advised,  by  someone,  and  they  ac- 
cepted, in  all  good  faith,  the  contention 
that  the  language  of  section  15  of  my  bill, 
HH.  13037,  gave  the  Labor  Department 
the  right  to  use  any  money  It  wanted  to, 
without  any  limitation  or  possibility  of 
limitation.  This  sissertlon.  coming,  as  I 
say,  from  very  reasonable  and  sensible 
people,  startled  me  imtil  I  reread  section 
15.  Let  me  read  tills  "unprecedented 
language"  to  the  House: 

Sxc.  15.  There  are  authorized  to  he  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwlae  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  familiar 
language,  as  every  Member  of  this  House 
very  well  knows,  is  merely  an  authoriza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  make  Its  cus- 
tomarily hard-nosed  Judgment  as  to  how 
much  should  be  appropriated — a  judg- 
ment subsequently  reviewable  by  this 
House.  And  this,  Mr.  Spesiker,  as  we  all 
know,  is  an  annual  process.  This  is  no 
"unlimited  credit  card." 

Third.  "Expanding  the  public  em- 
ployment service  will  subject  Jobseekers 
to  the  need  to  have  political  backing  to 
get  a  good  Job." 

This  charge  mystified  me,  too,  until 
again  the  subcommittee  staff  heard  it 
from  a  private  sigency  operator  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  not  to  meet  per- 
sonally. Re  was  asked  to  be  more  spe- 
cific, and  he  asserted  that  even  now. 
political  Influence  is  necessary  to  get  the 
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employment  service  to  Uork  for  an  ap- 
plicant. Pressed  for  fuitther  particulars, 
he  asserted  to  my  staff  aid  that  he,  per- 
sonally, had  on  occasion  registered  with 
public  employment  services  to  "see  If 
they  would  do  anything  for  an  ordinary 
citizen."  and  that  he  was  asked  at  the 
outset  what  his  party  affiliation  was. 
My  staff  aid  was  justifiably  shocked  at 
this  allegation  and  asked  for  particu- 
lars— places,  dates,  and  so  forth.  My 
counsel  said: 

This  Is  a  serloxis  char^  Can  you  sub- 
stantiate It?  If  you  will,  ^halrman  HoLUuro 
will  immediately  call  the  Istate  director  In- 
volved and  the  liabor  Department,  and  see 
that  It  doesn't  happen  ag^h. 

The  man  who  made  the  charge  refused 
to  give  any  further  particulars,  except 
to  assert  vehemently  that  it  was  true. 
Pressed  again  for  date3  and  places,  he 
said:  i 

I  don't  want  to  get  th«  guy  who  asked 
me  that  question  In  troul>te.  He's  a  smart 
coolcy.  doing  a  good  job.       | 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  someone  brings  a 
serious  charge  of  this  kind  against  a 
public  agency,  he  should  have  the  public 
spiritedness  to  be  specific.  If  he  cannot 
be  specific,  he  should  not  make  the 
charge.  If  he  refuses  to  name  where 
this  happened,  or  when,  the  rest  of  us 
can,  I  think,  be  forgiven  if  we  refuse  to 
believe  the  charge.  "Xhe  things  that 
"everybody  knows,"  but  nobody  can  cite 
examples  of.  are  often  things  that 
"everybody  knows  Incoriwjtly." 

Fourth.  The  usual  tjlpe.  I  use  that 
pungent  word.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  charac- 
terize the  following  senitences,  culled  at 
random  from  some  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  on  this  legislattcm: 

"[This  bill)  wlU  vote  otir  liberties  away." 
"Why  has  such  a  sliiteter  plan  been 
proposed?"  "(It]  will  certainly  bring  us  to 
financial  disaster.'"  "Next'  we  shall  all  be 
told  where  we  must  work,  we  shall  all  receive 
the  same  money  value  for  any  compulsory 
service  we  are  Instructed  U>  perform."  "So- 
cialistic attitudes."  "Business  managament 
may  appear  as  the  "blood  enemy*  to  Politi- 
cians." 

I 

And  the  like,  crowned  by  the  follow- 
ing priceless  gem,  whlth  I  include  for 
your  amusement: 

Toes  Honob:  H.B.  1303'i  la  exactly,  almost 
to  the  word,  a  repetitlo^  of  what  Adolf 
Hitler  used  In  November,  lflQ7  to  promote  bis 
dictatorial  power  of  Oen&any. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  the  old 
lawyers'  advice,  "When  the  facts  are  on 
your  side,  quote  the  facts.  When  the 
law  is  on  your  side,  citei  the  law.  When 
the  law  and  the  facts  are  both  against 
you,  pound  the  table  and  yeU  like  heU." 

The  personal  Insults  *>hich  these  peo- 
ple have  leveled  at  me  ny  their  charac- 
terizations of  my  bill,  t  can  laugh  off. 
But  I  am  distressed,  AW.  Speaker,  that 
there  are  still  people  in  this  country  who 
think  that  anything  they  don't  approve 
of  is  some  kind  of  sinister  plot,  devised 
by  crypto-Communists,;  or  unrepentant 
Nazis,  designed  to  do  tJtem  out  of  their 
liberties  and  their  pockiatbook.  I  think 
arguments  like  these  dp  more  harm  to 
their  cause,  and  to  the  yery  fabric  of  our 
system,  then  aU  the  bad  legislation  a 


score  of  Oongresses,  working  around  the 
year,  could  ensict.  If  we  are  to  legislate 
in  this  or  in  any  field  of  human  en- 
deavor, Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  legislate 
calmly  and  without  personal  vituper- 
ation. Let  us  consider  the  legislation  as 
it  really  is,  not  as  it  exists  in  someone's 
fevered  imagination.  Let  us  calmly 
find  out  our  differences,  and  try  to  meet 
on  the  ground  that  divides  us,  and  make 
of  it  a  ground  that  can  unite  us. 

I  pled  guilty,  earlier  in  this  speech,  to 
an  open  mind.  I  have  not  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  considering  any  legislative 
suggestion  that  any  person  Interested  in 
this  bill  wants  to  offer.  In  recent  weeks, 
I  have  received,  from  a  few  private 
agency  owners,  suggestions  which  I  am 
giving  serious  consideration  to  offering 
in  the  subcommittee — suggestions  for  in- 
creased cooperation  between  the  two  sec- 
tors. The  private  sector,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  talent  and  know-how  that  It  would 
be  criminal  to  waste.  I  do  not  agree  to 
proposals  which  would  so  limit  the  public 
sector  that  It  could  not  operate  effec- 
tively. But  neither  do  I  hear  with  any 
patience  the  remarks  that  some  State 
directors  in  the  public  agencies  are  al- 
leged to  have  made — that  given  the 
money  and  the  power,  they  will  run  the 
private  agencies  out  of  business.  I  give 
any  State  director  that  thinks  that  fair 
warning,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  won't  do 
that  while  I  am  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee and  have  the  responsibility  for 
oversight  of  the  employment  service 
legislation. 

HJl.  13037  Is  not  a  bill  to  put  anyone 
out  of  business.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  create 
any  monopoly — public  or  private — in  any 
area.  If  tills  bill  is  reported  to  the 
House  the  report  will  contain  the  clearest 
possible  mandate  to  the  public  service 
that  they  are  to  cooperate  with  and  work 
with  the  private  agencies — that  none  of 
the  tools  given  the  public  service  are  to 
be  used  in  any  way  to  create  bureaucratic 
empires  for  their  own  sake.  The  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  not  uncritical  admirers  of  the  public 
employment  services,  and  we  remain 
quite  ready  to  make  any  necessary  re- 
visions of  this  legislation  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
legitimate  operations  and  investment  of 
private  agency  owners. 

One  final  word,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
mentioned  in  these  remarks  some  of  the 
criticism  I  have  felt  about  the  operations 
of  the  public  emplo3anent  services.  And 
I  have  talked  of  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  the  private  agencies.  I  would  not 
want  to  conclude  without  suggesting  that 
the  vital  nature  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  private  agencies  also  carries  with 
It  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  to  see 
that  It  is  carried  out  in  a  proper  way. 
The  private  sector  has  not  been  spotless 
In  this  regard.  The  public  record  is 
replete  with  Instances  of  excessive  charg- 
ing of  fees,  fees  taken  without  any  serv- 
ice being  performed,  and  other  practices 
which  are  dlflacult  to  defend  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view.  Most  private  em- 
ployment agencies  are  conducted,  like 
most  businesses.  In  an  ethical,  business- 
like manner.     Customers,  be  they  em- 


ployers or  onployees,  are  served  well  and 
efficiently.  This  is  not  the  case  through- 
out the  industry,  and  it  is  well  to  keep 
an  open  mind  on  that  subject,  too.  Be- 
fore we  can  give  serious  consideration  to 
attacks  upon  the  pubUc  service  by  the 
private  agencies,  it  might  be  worthwhile 
to  ask  what  the  private  agencies  have 
done  to  clean  their  own  house,  and  to 
make  the  private  sector  one  to  wiiich 
people  can  look  viath  confidence. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  this  legislation  will  probably  not 
be  acted  upon  this  year.  The  time  re- 
maining in  this  session  makes  it  higWy 
improbable  that  the  subcommittee,  the 
fuH committee,  and  the  House  as  a  whole 
can  focus  upon  all  the  complicated 
aspects  of  this  bill,  and  that  it  can  go  to 
conference  and  become  law.  I  do  not 
rule  out  the  possibility,  especially  if  there 
is  a  postelection  session,  but  I  do  not 
consider  it  probable. 

But  I  would  not  want  any  false  con- 
clusions drawn  from  our  tardiness  in 
acting.  The  propaganda  campaign  con- 
ducted against  this  legislation  by  some 
of  its  enemies  has  confused  a  few  people, 
who  only  know  what  they  have  read  in 
private  employment  agency  handouts. 
But  I  think  in  all  fairness  the  responsi- 
ble, sincere  majority  of  the  private 
agency  operators  should  be  told  that  the 
propaganda  campaign  which  lias  been 
carried  on  in  their  name  lias  not  been 
entirely  productive  from  their  point  of 
view.  Constant  misrepresentation,  con- 
stant exaggeration,  constant  invective 
have  a  way,  in  this  House,  of  producing 
strong  counter-currents.  There  are 
complicated  questions  of  organization 
and  structure  of  the  Federal-State  public 
emplojrment  system  on  wiiich  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  wiiich  must  be 
reconciled  before  the  bill  has  a  good 
ctiance  of  becoming  law.  But  our  fail- 
ure to  do  that  leaves  no  legislative  iiis- 
tory  on  wiiich  the  private  agency  lobby- 
ists can  claim  that  the  Congress  has 
accepted  their  fiction  that  "recruitment" 
Is  outside  the  proper  scope  of  the  public 
emplosrment  service.  The  Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act  remains  unchtmged.  The  origi- 
nal wording  of  tliat  act  has  not  been 
altered.  By  including  "recruitment"  in 
its  bill,  the  Senate  has  reaffirmed  the 
legitimacy  of  that  function  of  the  public 
service,  and  by  not  acting,  the  House  has 
left  it  imtouched. 

If  this  bill  does  not  become  law  this 
year,  I  can  promise  the  private  employ- 
ment agencies  that  it  will  be  back  on  the 
agenda  next  year,  and  that  the  purposes 
that  animated  my  efforts  this  year  will 
remain  unchanged.  I  will  continue  to 
seek  to  improve  ttie  public  employment 
service,  to  open  up  areas  of  cooperation 
between  the  private  and  public  agencies 
and  to  retain,  for  jobseekers  and  busi- 
nessmen alike  the  broadest  spectrum  of 
manpower  tools  to  which  they  can  freely 
turn  to  meet  their  needs. 


LEAVE    OF   ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  erf  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Coolby  (aX  the 
request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL    ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  40  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Stalbattm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RcES)  for  1  hour,  on  October  11;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  ix)  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bray,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  10  minutes,  t04lay. 

Mr.  KvpFERicAN,  for  30  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rees)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Grabowski,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Holland,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrkssional 
RxcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Nklsen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SuTTB  of  New  York)  to  revise  and  e:rtend 
the  remarks  he  made  out  of  order  today 
during  consideratlcm  of  the  nUe  on  Hil. 
17899,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  RooNKT  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extrareoiis 
matter  and  tables  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SioTH  of  New  York)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Pmo. 

Mr.  Berry. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rxxs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  PowsLL. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  3006.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  promote  and  assist  In  the 
extension  and  Improvement  of  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  public  health  serv- 
ices, to  provide  for  a  more  effective  use  of 
available  Federal  funds  for  such  planning 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  18M.  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain  civil 
actions  in  Federal  district  courts  without 
regard  to  the  #10,000  limitation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8. 3434.  An  act  to  clarify  authorization  for 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of  a 
portion  of  certain  real  property  conveyed  to 


the  city  of  (Tlarlnda,  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2463.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3080.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  Increase  the  special  revenue  bond  borrow- 
ing authority,  and  for  other  purposes: 

3.  3096.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  3715.  An  act  to  Improve  the  aids  to 
navigation  services  of  the  Coast  Ouard;  and 

S.  3807.  An  {M;t  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
428  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrangement 
for  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear  power- 
desalting  project,  and  appropriations  there- 
for. In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  EInergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  October  5, 
1966,  at  11  o'clock  a  jn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2779.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Air 
Force  mUltary  construction  contracts 
awarded  without  competition  for  the  period 
January  1,  1966  through  June  30,  1966;  pur- 
suant to  section  605,  Public  Law  89-568;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2780.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well 
as  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1953,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2781.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244  (a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1962,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3783.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natxirailzatlon  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing the  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2783.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
A~my,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  further  amend  section  206  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1960  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  compUe  and  dis- 
seminate Information  on  floods  and  flood 
damage  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONSS  of  Missouri :  Committee  of  con- 
ference.  S.  1310.  An  act  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion (Rept.  No.  2176) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  3148.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  reserved  or  retained  in  certain 
lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  of  El 
Paso,  Tex.;  with  amendment  (Bept.  No: 
3177).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  13320.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpUe;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2178). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  13661.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  battery-grade  synthetic  manga- 
nese dioxide  from  the  national  stockpile; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2179).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  13370.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  fused  crude  aluminum  oxide  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
3180).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HJR.  16394.  A  bill 
for  the  relief  of  certain  enlisted  members 
of  the  military  services  who  lost  interest  on 
amounts  deposited  under  section  1035  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  or  prior  laws  au- 
thorizlDg  enlisted  members'  deposits,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  2181) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJi.  17376.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  nickel  from  the  national  stock- 
pUe; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  2182). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1748.  A  bill  to  amend  section  215  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  2138) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON :  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Report  entitled  "Highway  Construction 
Practices  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  Re- 
lated Matter"  (Ninth  Interim  Report  of  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works) 
(Rept.  No.  2184).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KVANS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  HJl.  17500.  A  bUl  to 
amend  chapter  141  of  title  10,  United  States 
Ckxle,  to  provide  for  price  adjustments  in 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  milk  by 
the  Department  of  Defense;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  2186).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  WTT.TJt  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  18162.  A  bill   to  revise   the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
CommUtee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMT.BmOHAM: 

H.R.  18163.  A   bUl   to   amend   title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  iDtemiJ 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  toj  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual 65  years  of  age  pr  over  may  elect  to 
treat  services  performed  by  him  as  non- 
covered  (and  exempt  from  tax)  for  social  se- 
curity purposes;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROCK:  |  ' 
H.R.  18164.  A  bill  to  piovlde  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Vietnam  era, 
and  for  other  purposes;  1^  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CUWNINOfiAM: 
HJR.  18165.  A  bill  to  d^ignate  Colimibus 
Day,  the  12th  day  of  Octibher  In  each  year,  a 
legal    holiday;    to   the   bommlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJi.  18166.  A  blU  to  4aiend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  td  permit  a  taxpayer 
who  has  two  or  more  dependents  and  Is  a 
full-time  student  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  vocational  school  to  deduct  the  cost 
of  his  tuition  at  such  institution  or  school; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  OOODEIiL:| 
HJl.  18167.  A  blU   to  irevlse   the   Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  otaer  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Adiainlstratlon. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD:    i 
H.R.  18168.  A   bill    to  I  Imaend    the    Social 
Secwity  Act  to  permit  !3tates.  imder  Fed- 
eral-State agreements,  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage for  hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the 
aged  for  certain  State  and  local  employees 
whose  services  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  insurance  system  established  by  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  da  Ways  and  Means. 
HJR.  18169.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, travel  and  transportation  allowances 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  In 
connection   with   emergency  leave,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Coomiittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERlJAIN : 
HJl.  18170.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, travel  and  transportation  allowances 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  in 
connection  with  emergebcy  leave,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  C^punittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  18171.  A  bill  to  aniend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, travel  and  transpiartatlon  allowances 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  in 
connection  with  emergeiicy  leave,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  | 

H.R.  18172.  A  bUl  to  Amend  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  of  19^1,  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  feeding  of  ll^tock  by  certain 
packers,  and  for  other  put-poses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.ADDABBO:  . 
HJl.  18173.  A     bill     to     incorporate     Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars,  lie.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  j  i 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSOK: 
HJl.  18174.  A    bill    to   g^nt   the   consent 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin    compact.    Kansas-Oklahoma;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Wortei. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California: 
HJl.  18176.  A  bill  to  ihake  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  Federal  Trafle  Commission  Act 
applicable  to  the  orgaioized  professional 
team  sports  of  baseball,  iootball,  basketball, 
and  hockey  and  to  Umlt  the  appllcabillty  of 
such  laws  so  as  to  exempt  certain  aspects 
of  the  organized  professional  team  sports  of 
baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  hockey, 
aid  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  OARMATZ:' 
HJl.  18176.  A  bill  to  an^end  section  309  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,.  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
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quire  future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion; to  the  (Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  18177.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  merger 
of  two  or  more  professional  football  leagues, 
and  to  protect  football  contests  between 
secondary  schools  from  professional  football 
telecasts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidiclary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California : 
HJl.  18178.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  a  vessel  to  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  for  nontransportatlon  use  In  the 
training  of  merchant  marine  persoimel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.LANGEN: 
HJl.  18179.  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  provid- 
ing for  an  access  highway  to  the  northwest 
angle  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay 
Minnesota's  share  of  the  cost  of  such  high- 
way; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr .  MAILUARD : 
H.R.  18180.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  209  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  re- 
quire future  authorization  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  MarlUme  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  18181.  A  bill  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAT : 
H.J.  Res.  1313.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  7-day  period  begin- 
ning October  2  and  ending  October  8  of  each 
year  as  "Spring  Garden  Planting  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.  1041.  Resolution  urging  Americans 
of  aU  faiths  to  pray  for  peace  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS: 
HJl.  18182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Thomas  Cosby,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  B4r.  CORBETT: 
HH.  18183.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mr. 
Orlando    Leone    and   his   wife,   Mrs.    SUvla 
Leone;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  18184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Mlceli  and  Santo  Maria  Rita  Micell;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McVICKER: 
H.R.  18185.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Malcolm 
Richard  McDonald;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  18186.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mun-Bae 
Chong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  18187.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Swaml 
Abliay    Charanaravindr    ^baktlvedanta;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  18188.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Laser  and  Shirley  Laser;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Ju4iciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  18189.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Lora  Arguzon  Cudanln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


Tuesday,  October  4, 1966 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Edmund 
S.  MusKiE,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  in  whom  alone  is  the 
strength  of  our  hearts  and  the  hope  of 
our  world,  we  bow  reverently  In  our 
noontide  fellowship  of  prayer;  for  Lord. 
Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in 
all  generations. 

For  a  thousand  years  In  Thy  sight  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as 
a  watch  in  the  night. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  imto  wisdom. 
Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  servants, 
and  Thy  glory  unto  their  children. 

And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  be  upon  us;  and  establish  Thou  the 
work  of  our  hands  upon  us;  yea  the  work 
of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it. 

As  we  face  the  questions  which  con- 
front us,  and  almost  confound  us,  give 
us  to  know  clearly  the  things  that  be- 
long to  our  peace  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  righteousness  and  justice. 

"That  we  may  tell  our  sons  who  see  the 

Ught 
High  in  the  heavens,  their  heritage  to 

take; 
I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to 

flight, 
I  saw  the  morning  break." 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


DESIGNA-nON    OF    ACTmO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UJS.    SXNATX, 
PazsmENT  PHO  TEMFOKB, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  4.  1966. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Eomund  S.  Mubkix,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Maine,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  HATODf, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  thereupon  to(^  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  B^ansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
proceedings  of  Monday,  October  3.  1966. 
was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pm-suant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  October  3,  1966. 

Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported 
favorably,  with  amendments,  on  October 
3,  1966,  the  bill  (S.  3046)  to  strengthen 
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and  improve  progranui  of  assistance  for 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  submitted  a  report  (No.  1674) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  October  3,  1966,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

8. 87a.  An  act  for  tlie  nUet  of  Antonio 
Jesus  Senra  (Rodiiquez)  and  hia  wife, 
Mercedes  M.  Miranda  de  Senra; 

S.  993.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Or.  Oscar 
Valdes  Cniz; 

S.  1120.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ortello 
BodrlqueB  Perez; 

8. 1474.  An  act  to  create  a  blpartUan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  politi- 
cal activity  by  officers  and  employees  of 
Oovemment; 

8. 2348.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
G.  Ecbenlque; 

8. 2376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
Presman; 

8. 2447.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Victor  Pajardo-Carplo; 

S.  2529.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Felix 
Hurtado  Perez; 

8. 2626.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Argy- 
rlos  A.  Tslfutls; 

8. 2789.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Alberto 
Otelza; 

8. 2796.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Anrrlcb; 

8. 2865.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Hernandez; 

8.2869.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Enrique  Diaz; 

8. 2945.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  I>r.  Jaime 
B.  Condom  Valera; 

8.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
V.  Macbado  Ksplnoaa; 

8. 3189.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Alonso 
Port  Hondo; 

8.3261.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  lilaine  to  the  Mount  Desert  Island 
Regional  School  District; 

8. 3272.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jacobo 
Albo  Maya;  and 

8. 3610.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  In  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut. Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S,  2434)  to  clarify  authorization  for  the 
approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 


Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of 
a  portion  of  certain  real  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Clarlnda,  Iowa,  for 
airport  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

8. 985.  An  act  to  regulate  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  by  preventing  the  use  of 
imfalr  or  deceptive  methods  of  packaging  or 
labeling  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
distributed  In  such  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8. 1607.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 13,  1962.  authorizing  tbe  establish- 
ment of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  tbe  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8. 1674.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  tor  other  purposes; 

8. 2218.  An  act  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  beyond  tbe  territorial  sea  of  tbe 
United  States; 

S.  3460.  An  act  to  authorize  Che  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
scientific  and  technological  research,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

'  S.J.  Res.  108.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  membership 
of  the  United  States  in  tbe  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  therefor. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  severally  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  2102.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  tq  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  Pribllof  Islands,  to  con- 
serve tbe  fur  seals  and  other  wildlife  on  tbe 
Pribllof  Islands,  and  to  protect  sea  otters  on 
the  high  seas; 

S.  2720.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use 
of  experiment  and  demonstration  plants, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  Industry 
of  fish  protein  concentrate; 

S.  2770.  An  act  to  control  tbe  use  of  tbe 
design  of  the  great  seal  of  tbe  United  States 
and  of  the  seal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States; 

S.  3112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
so  as  to  authorize  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  for  maintenance  of  air  pol- 
lution control  programs  In  addition  to  pre- 
sent authority  for  grants  to  develop,  estab- 
lish, or  Improve  such  programs;  make  the 
use  of  appropriations  under  the  act  more 
fiezible  by  consolidating  tbe  appropriation 
authorizations  under  the  act  and  deleting 
the  provision  limiting  the  total  of  grants 
for  support  of  air  pollution  control  programs 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  total  appropriation 
for  any  year;  extend  tbe  duration  of  the 
programs  authorized  by  tbe  act;  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  LabeUng  Act  to  ban  haz- 
ardous toys  and  articles  Intended  for  chil- 
dren, and  other  articles  so  hazardous  as  to 
be  dangerous  In  tbe  household  regardless  of 
labeling,  and  to  apply  to  unpackaged  arti- 
cles Intended  for  household  use,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3433.  An  act  to  make  It  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  steal,  embeoEle,  or  otherwise  un- 
lawfully take  property  from  a  pipeline,  and 
for: other  purposes. 

The  messiage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 


of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9323)  to 
amend  the  law  establishing  the  Indian 
revolving  loan  fund;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Edmondscn.  Mr, 
Satlor,  and  Mr.  Berry  were  wpoLited 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  smnounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  491)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Bighorn  Can- 
yon National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJR.  16559)  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  sea  grant  colleges 
and  programs  by  initiating  and  sup- 
porting programs  of  education  and  re- 
search in  the  various  fields  relating  to 
the  development  of  marine  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8126)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
broader  coverage,  improved  standards 
of  minimum  wage  and  overtime  com- 
pensation protection,  and  improved 
means  of  enforcement. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  14355.  An  act  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act,  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal changes,  to  provide  for  survivor  benefits 
to  children  ages  18  to  21,  Inclxisive,  and  for 
other  purposes;   and 

HJt.  17286.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  tbe  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annotmced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3830)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

HA.  143&5.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1037,  t^e  RaUroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  and  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  to  make  certain  techni- 
cal changes,  to  provide  for  survivor  benefits 
to  children  ages  18  to  21,  inclusive,  and  for 
other  purjKJses;  and      f     ■•    ■ , 

VM.  17285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1967  and  the  RaUroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  and  for  other  pur]K)6es. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  245  OF 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE— 
ADDITIONAL  COBPONSORS  OF 
BILL  (S.  REPT.  NO  J 1675) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President,  frcun  t^e  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  repoitb  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  1(8.  3712)  I  intro- 
duced to  adjust  the  status  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  also  submit  a  report  on  this 
bill  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  E>oucLAS] ;  the  sehior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  ;  tite  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart];  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  ; 
the  Junior  Senator  front  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy!  i  and  the  juixior  Senat4)r  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott];  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  ; 
and  the  junior  Senatqr  from  Maryland 
[Mr,  Tydings],  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  bill,  as  amended. 

I  would  hope  this  bij  to  regularize  the 
immigation  status  of  duban  refugees  in 
tlie  United  States  will  receive  the  speedy 
consideration  of  the  Senate.  It  is  an 
important  bill,  reaffirming  our  tradi- 
tional humanitarian  toncem  for  refu- 
gees given  asylum  on  ow  shores.  A  simi- 
lar bill  (H.R.  15183)  passed  the  other 
body  on  September  19, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed!  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection]  the  names  will  be 
added  and  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I 

r — 

PRINTING  AS  A  SENIATE  DOCUMENT 

OP    THE    PROCKEi)INGS    ON    THE 

RETIREMENT  OP  EMERY  L.  FRA- 

ZIER     AS     SECRETARY     OF     THE 

SENATE  I ; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  on 

behalf    of    the    distiiiguished    minority 

leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 

made   on   Friday,    Seiptember    30,    and 

which  may  be  made  in  i  the  next  few  days, 

on  the  retirement  of  our  colleague  and 

associate,    Emery    L.  'Prazier,    may    be 

printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


)INT 


BILLS  AND  JOINT*  DISSOLUTION 
INTRODljnCED 

Bills  tind  a  Joint  r^lutlon  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  flrBt  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  th|Q  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  3878.  A  bill  to  amenU  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance,  i 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ilr.  Hbttska  whra  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUJlt  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.)  : 
By  Mr.  PROXMIR]^ 
S.  8879.  A  bUl  for  thQ  relief  of  Damlaaia 
lemmlto;  to  tbe  Committee  op  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.J.  Res.  197.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Postmaater  General  to  enter 


into  leases  of  real  property  for  periods  not 
exceeding  30  years,  and  for  oth«'  purposes; 
which  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SUSPENSION  OP  REGULATIONS  ON 
DIET  SUPPLEMENTS  UNTIL  CON- 
GRESS ACTS 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  Ill)  to  suspend 
regulations  on  diet  supplements  imtil 
Congress  acts,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  W^are. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
submitted  the  above  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, which  appear  imder  a  separate 
heading.) 


COMMITTEE    MEBTmOS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness were  ordered  limited  to  3  minutes. 


DESTRUCTIVE  DEVICES  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  during  the  course  of  Senate 
floor  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
firearms  control  legislation,  I  expressed 
my  Intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  to  in- 
clude the  so-called  destructive  devises — 
rockets,  bazookas,  heavy  field  artillery, 
and  the  like. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  will 
accomplish  that  purpose.  It  is  drafted 
to  serve  as  a  companion  bill  to  S.  3767, 
my  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  of  1938. 

The  need  for  Federal  control  of  de- 
structive devices  is  clear.  While  these 
weapons  have  not  been  a  factor  in  the 
commission  of  a  serious  crime  In  the 
United  States  to  date,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  there  are  no  six>rting  purposes 
for  which  they  are  suited. 

The  only  substantive  issue  to  be  re- 
solved concerning  their  regulation  cen- 
ters around  the  most  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective means  of  accomplishing  the  in- 
tended purpose.  There  are  two  choices 
possible:  include  them  in  the  National 
Firearms  Act  of  1934,  or  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  presently 
regulates  the  commerce  In  automatic 


weapons  such  as  machlneguns  and 
sawed-o£E  rifles  and  shotguns  by  impos- 
ing heavy  taxes  on  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  possession  of  these  items.  Also, 
National  Act  weapons  must  be  registered. 

The  Federal  Fh-earms  Act  of  1938 
regulates  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
sporting  type  firearms — rifles,  shotguns, 
and  handguns.  It  also  estabUshes  Fed- 
eral Ucensing  requirements  for  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  of  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition. 

Certain  proponents  of  current  Federal 
flrearms  legislation  have  suggested  both 
approaches  to  the  regulations  of  destruc- 
tive devices.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  introduced 
S.  1591  last  year.  This  bill  would  bring 
destructive  devices  within  the  frame- 
work ofthe  national  act.  He  has  also 
introduced  S.  1592.  This  latter  bill, 
among  its  many  provisions,  would  in- 
clude destructive  devices  within  the  Fed- 
eral act  and  impose  tlie  additional  re- 
quirement of  prior  approval  of  the  local 
police  chief  before  they  could  be  sold. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one 
has  seriously  contended  that  destructive 
devices  should  be  Included  in  both  acts. 
Apparently,  the  two  bills  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  were 
meant  to  be  alternative  approaches  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Diiring  last  year's  firearms  hearings 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House,  strong 
objections  were  raised  to  their  Inclusion 
in  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  since  that 
act  deals  with  weapons  suited  for  and 
imiversally  used  as  sporting  weapons. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  witnesses  sup- 
ported bringing  the  destructive  devices 
within  coverage  on  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  along  with  machlneguns  and 
other  gangster-t3?pe  weapons. 

MAJOB   PROVISIONS   OF   THIS   BUX 

The  major  provisions  of  my  Mil  that 
amend  the  National  Firearms  Act  bill  are 
as  follows: 

First.  Destructive  devices  are  Included 
in  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

Second.  Destructive  devices  are  defined 
to  include  explosives,  bombs,  grenades, 
rockets,  missiles,  mines,  and  any  weapons 
having  a  lx)re  diameter  of  0.78  inch,  or 
larger. 

Exempted  from  the  definition  are  rifles 
and  shotguns,  line- throwing  devices,  fire- 
arms using  black  powder,  devices  not  de- 
signed or  used  as  weapons,  and  devices 
to  be  used  by  the  T3S.  Government. 

Third.  Weapons  presently  covered  by 
the  National  Act — machlneguns,  sawed- 
ofif  rifles  and  shotguns — are  redeflned  to 
include  the  frame  or  receiver  of  these 
weapons  and  any  such  weapon  which  can 
be  readily  restored  to  firing  condition. 

Fourth.  A  copy  of  the  order  form  for 
the  transfer  tax  and  the  declaration  form 
for  manufacturing  of  Naticmal  Act 
weapons  must  be  submitted  to  the  pur- 
chaser's or  maker's  local  poUce  chief. 

Fifth.  It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  possess  a  National  Act  weapon  in 
the  State  where  he  resides  which  he  ob- 
tained outside  his  State  if  it  is  unlawful 
for  him  to  purchase  or  possess  the  weap- 
on In  his  own  State  or  locality. 

Sixth.  It  Is  made  unlawful  for  persons 
under  21  to  possess  National  Act  weap- 
ons. 
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Seventh.  The  maximum  penalties  are 
Increased  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  and  from 
2  years  to  10  years  imprisonment.  Sen- 
tenced offenders  are  made  eligible  for 
parole  In  the  discretion  of  the  D.S.  Board 
of  Parole. 

DDTSKSMCKS   WITH    S.    15B1 

My  bill  differs  from  S.  1591  in  several 
respects.  Its  definition  of  "destructive 
devices"  Is  carefully  drawn  to  exclude 
categories  of  weapons  which  should  not 
be  covered  In  the  national  act.  Among 
those  excluded  would  be  certain  elephant 
or  big  game  guns  having  a  bore  diameter 
of  larger  than  .50  caliber,  the  cutoff 
point  of  S.  1591's  definition;  black  pow- 
der weapons,  mostly  obsolete  muzzle 
loaders  of  the  Civil  War  era;  and  rock- 
ets having  propellant  charges  of  4  or  less 
ounces — this  would  exclude  model  rock- 
ets such  as  those  built  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Association  of  Rocketry. 

The  bill  here  introduced  does  not  in- 
crease  the   occupational   and   transfer 


taxes  provided  presently  in  the  National 
Act  while  8.  1591  doubles  all  such  taxes. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First. 
The  present  tax  appears  to  be  sufficient 
to  discourage  all  but  a  very  minimal 
commerce  in  the  National  Act  weapons; 
and  second,  S.  1591  is  a  revenue  measure 
with  the  tax  increase  provision  in  it. 
This  latter  provision  of  S.  1591  appears 
to  raise  a  serious  doubt  as  to  its  consti- 
tutionality since  all  revenue  bills  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Two  new  "unlawful  acts"  provisions 
are  added  to  my  bill  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  S.  1591.  It  would  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  possess  a  national  act 
weapon  in  the  State  of  his  residence 
which  he  obtained  outside  of  his  State, 
if  it  were  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase 
the  weapon  in  his  own  State.  Also,  all 
persons  tmder  the  age  of  21  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  making,  purchasing,  or  pos- 
sessing national  act  weapons. 


Finally,  the  maximum  penalty  provi- 
sions in  my  bill  are  Increased  from  the 
present  $2,000  fine  and  5-year  prison 
term  to  a  $10,000  fine  and  10-year  term. 
Also,  sentenced  violators  are  made  eli- 
gible for  parole  in  the  discretion  of  the 
UjS.  Board  of  Parole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  and  an  ex- 
planatory table  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wlU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  explanatory  statement 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3878)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Hrttska,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  an  explanatory  statement,  as  fol- 
lows: 


8. S878 
A  bill  to  amenil  tbe  National  FlrearmB  Act, 
and  for  other  purpooes. 
Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
Bepretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  (a) 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  5648  of  tbe  Internal 
Rerenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "or  a  machine  gun,"  the  words  "or 
a  destructive  device.". 


(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  5848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "or  Is  designed  to 
shoot."  the  words  "or  which  can  readily  be 
restored  to  shoot,"  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof,  and  Inserting  after 
the  word  "trigger"  the  words  ",  and  shall  In- 
clude (A)  the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon,  and  (B)  any  combination  of  {larts 
designed  and  Intended  for  use  In  converting  a 
weapon,  other  than  a  machine  gun,  into  a 
machine  gun". 

(c)  Section  5848  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (6),  (fl).  (7),  (8),  (9), 
(10),  and  (11)  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6), 
(7),  (8).  (9).  (10),  (11).  and  (12)  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (2) 
a  new  paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  Tbe  term  'destructive  device'  means 
(A)  any  explosive  or  incendiary  (1)  bomb, 
(11)  grenade,  (111)  rocket  having  a  propellant 
charge  of  more  than  four  oimces,  (Iv)  missile, 
(▼)  mine,  or  (vl)  similar  device;  (B)  any 
type  of  weapon  by  whatever  name  known 
which  will,  or  which  may  be  readily  con- 
verted to,  expel  a  proJectUe  by  the  action  of 
an  explosive,  the  barrel  at  barrels  of  which 
have  a  bore  of  more  than  .78  Inches  in 
diameter;  or  (C)  any  combination  of  parts 
designed  and  Intended  for  use  in  converting 
any  device  Into  a  destructive  device.  The 
term  'destructive  devloe'  shall  not  include 
(1)  any  device  which  Is  not  designed  or  re- 
designed or  used  on  intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon,  (U)  any  device,  altbough  orlgliULlly 
designed  as  a  weapon,  which  la  redesigned  for 
use  or  Is  used  as  a  signaling,  pyrotechnic,  line 
throwing,  safety,  or  similar  device,  (111)  any 
■boigun  or  rifle,  (Iv)  any  flnann  designed 


Nationai.  PraxAWifB  Act 

(As  amended  to  Jtine  1, 1960) 

United  States  Code,  title  26,  sections  6801- 

6862 
Sxc.  6848.  DxriNiTioNs. 
For  pxirpoees  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  FnxAMc. — The  term  "firearm"  means 
a  shotgun  having  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  less 
than  18  Inches  In  length,  or  a  rifle  having  a 
barrel  or  barrels  of  less  than  16  Inches  In 
length,  or  any  weapon  made  from  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  (whether  by  alteration,  modifica- 
tion, or  otherwise)  If  such  weapons  as  modi- 
fled  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than  26 
Inches,  or  any  other  weapon,  except  a  pistol 
or  revolver,  from  which  a  shot  Is  discharged 
by  an  explosive  If  such  weapon  Is  capable  of 
being  concealed  on  the  person,  or  a  machine 
gun,  and  Includes  a  muffler  or  silencer  for  any 
flreann  whether  or  not  such  firearm  Is  In- 
cluded within  the  foregoing  definition. 

(2)  MACHnnc  ottn. — The  term  "machine 
g\in"  means  any  weapon  which  shoots,  or  Is 
designed  to  shoot,  automatically  or  seml- 
automatlcally,  more  than  one  shot,  without 
manual  reloading,  by  a  single  function  of  the 
trigger. 


COIUCZNTS 


The  definition  of  "firearm"  Is  amended  to 
Include  "destructive  devices." 


The  definition  of  "machine  gun"  Is 
amended  to  Include  weapons  which  can  be 
readily  restored  to  shoot  automatically,  ma- 
chine gnin"frtme8  or  receivers,  and  parts  for 
conversion  of  weapons  Into  machine  guns. 


A  new  definition  of  "destructive  device" 
Is  added  which  Includes  explosives,  bombs, 
grenades,  rockets  or  any  weapon  wltti  a  bore 
of  .78  Inches  or  more. 


Spedfle  exclusions  from  the  definition  In- 
clude rifles  and  shotguns,  signalling  and  line 
throwing  devlcee,  black  powder  firearms,  fire- 
arms provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Army  for 
the  National  Board  for  the  Prc»notlon  of 
Rifle  Practice,  and  any  other  weapons  which 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  flnds  are  not  likely 
to  be  used  as  destructive  devices. 
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for  use  with  black  powe :  regardless  of  when 
manufactured,  (v)  surplus  ordnance  sold, 
loaned  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4684 
(2).  4685,  or  4686  of  tlile  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  (vl)  any  device  which  the  Sec- 
retary flnds  Is  used  exclusively  by  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
or  (vU)  any  other  device  which  the  Secretary 
flnds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon." 

(d)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  iof  1964  (as  renimi- 
bered)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  words 
",  and  shall  include  thje  frame  or  receiver 
of  any  such  weapon,  and  any  such  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  restored  to  flrlne  con- 
dition." ' 

(e)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  6848  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (as  renum- 
bered) Is  amended  by  strtklng  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  the  words 
",  and  shall  Include  the  ftame  or  receiver  of 
any  such  weapon,  and  any  such  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  reatx)red  to  flrlng  con- 
dition." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6803  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  attended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"Sec.  6803.  Exemptions. 

"The  tax  Imposed  by  section  6801  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  all  of  whose  business  as  an  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer  it  conducted  with  or 
on  behalf  of,  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment. Independent  estabUshment,  or 
agency  thereof.  The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  reUeve  any  suoh  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  from  OompUance  with  any 


provision  of  this  chapter 


conducting  of  such  biisli  qss." 


With  respect  to  the 


Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  68kll  of  the  Intmnal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "duplicate"  In 
the  flrst  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
•ertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "triplicate"; 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  the 
following:  "and  the  age  it  such  applicant"; 
and 

(3)  striking  out  "a  copw"  In  the  flrst  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  4  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "one  copy",  and  adding  before  the 
period  In  such  sentence  the  foUowlng:  "and 
^e  copy  to  the  principal  law  enforcement 
Officer  of  the  locaUty  whendn  he  resides  - 
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(3)  Ririj!. — ^The  term  "rifle"  means  a 
weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  re- 
made, and  Intended  to  be  fired  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosive In  a  flxed  metallic  cartridge,  to  flre 
only  a  single  projectile  through  a  rifled  bore 
for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 

(4)  SBOTGtTN. — The  term  "shotgim"  means 
a  weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or 
remade,  and  Intended  to  be  fixed  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the 
explosive  In  a  fixed  shotgun  shell  to  fire 
through  a  smooth  bore  either  a  number  of 
ball  shot  or  a  single  projectile  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

Sec.  5803.  Exemptions. 

For  provisions   exempting  certain  trans- 
fers, see  section  6812. 
Sec.  5812.  Exemptions. 

(a)  Teansters  Exempt. — This  chapter  shall 
not  apply  to  the  transfer  of  firearms — 

(1)  to  the  United  States  Government,  any 
State.  Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  political  subdivision  Oxtreot, 
or  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  to  any  peace  officer  or  any  Federal 
officer  designated  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  hie  delegate; 

(3)  to  the  transfer  of  any  firearm  which  U 
unserviceable  and  which  Is  transferred  as  a 
curiosity  or  ornament. 

(b)  Notice  of  Exemption. — If  the  transfer 
of  a  firearm  Is  exempted  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a) ,  the  person  transferring  such  fire- 
arm shall  notify  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate of  the  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  number  or  other  mark  Identifying 
such  firearm,  and  the  date  of  Its  transfer, 
and  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate such  docimients  In  proof  thereof  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

(c)  ExnarnoN  From  Othxx  Taxxs. — 

For  exemption  from  excise  tax  on  pistols. 
rev(Hvers.  and  firearms,  see  section  4182(a), 

Sec.  6814.  Order  Forms. 

(a)  Obneral  Requirements. — ^It  shall  be 
xinlawful  for  any  person  to  transfer  a  fire- 
arm except  in  pursuance  of  a  written  order 
from  the  person  seeking  to  obtain  such  ar- 
ticle, on  an  application  form  Issued  In  blank 
in  duplicate  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate.  Such  order  shall  Iden- 
tify the  applicant  by  such  means  of  iden- 
tification as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
under  this  chapter:  Provided.  That,  If  the 
applicant  is  an  individual,  such  Identifica- 
tion shall  Include  fingerprints  and  a  photo- 
graph thereof. 

(b)  Contents  of  Order  Form. — Every  per- 
son so  transferring  a  firearm  shall  set  forth 
In  each  copy  of  such  order  the  manufactur- 
er's number  or  other  mark  identifying  such 
firearm,  and  shall  forward  a  copy  of  such 
order  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate.  The 
original  thereof,  with  stamp  afllxed,  shall  b« 
returned  to  the  applicant. 

(c)  Exemption  in  Case  of  Registered  Im- 
porters, Manttfacturers,  and  Dealers. — Im- 
porters, manufacturers,  and  dealers  who  have 
registered  and  paid  the  tax  as  provided  for 
In  this  chapter  shall  not  be  required  to  con- 
form to  the  provisions  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  transactions  In  firearms  with  deal- 


TTie  definition  of  rifle  Is  amended  to  in- 
clude Its  frame  or  receiver  and  any  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  restored  to  firing  con- 
dition. 


The  definition  of  shotgun  is  amended  to 
Include  its  frame  or  receiver  and  any  weapon 
which  can  readily  be  restored  to  firing  con- 
dition. 


The  exemptions  from  payment  of  the  "oc- 
cupational" tax  provided  In  Section  6801  are 
restated  and  clarified. 


The  number  of  order  forms  to  be  sub- 
mitted Is  increased  from  two  to  three  so 
that  one  may  be  forwarded  to  the  purchas- 
er's local  police  chief. 


The  Identification  required  In  the  appli- 
cation to  pxirchase  a  "National  Act"  firearm 
Is  amended  to  Include  the  applicant's  age. 

One  copy  of  the  application  must  be  sent 
to  the  purchaser's  local  police  chief. 
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(b)  SulMectlon  (e)  of  section  5821  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  la  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  before  the  period  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following:  "and  the  age 
of  such  applicant";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "At  the  same  time  that  the 
person  making  the  declaration  forwards  the 
declaration  to  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate, 
he  shall  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  the  princi- 
pal law  enforcement  officer  of  the  locality 
wherein  be  reatdes." 
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ers  or  manufacturers  If  such  dealers  or  man- 
ufacturers have  registered  and  have  paid  such 
tax,  but  shall  keep  such  records  and  make 
such  reports  regarding  such  transactions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this 
chapter. 

(d)  Supply. — The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  cause  suitable  forms  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  distributed 
to  officers  designated  by  him. 

pakt  m — tax  on  makino  tooummb 
Sec.  5821.  Ratk,  Exckptions.  Etc. 
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(c)  Section  5843  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence:  "If 
a  firearm  (possessed  by  a  {>erson  other  than 
an  Importer  or  manufacturer)  does  not  bear 
the  Identification  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  possessor  thereof  shall  Identify  the 
firearm  with  such  nvunber  and  other  Identi- 
fication marks  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  In  a  manner  ap- 
proved  by  the   Secretary  or  his   delegate." 

Skc.  4.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
6841  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  here- 
by repealed. 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  53  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sec- 
tion 5850  M  follows: 

"Sk.  5860.  Mutual  Sscusitt  Act  or  1964. 

"Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  the  require- 
ments of  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  with  reepect  to 
the  manufacture,  exportation,  and  Importa- 
tion of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of 
war." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  In  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Sac.  5860.  Mutual  SECURrrr  Act  of  1954." 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  53  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sic.  6866.  TTnlawtul  Possbbsion  in  Viola- 
TTOir  or  Statb  Law. 

'at  shall  b*  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
poaaeas  In  the  State  where  be  rcaldee  a  fire- 
ann  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by  him 
outside  the  State  wher*  he  resides  If  It  would 
be  unlawful  for  him  to  pxirchase  or  poesees 
such  firearm  In  the  State  (or  poUtlcal  sub- 
division thereof)  where  he  resides. 

"Sac.  6857.  Unlawfui.  Possxssion  bt  a  Pot- 
BON  Undsk  21  YxABS  or  Acs. 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  Is 
not  twenty-one  years  or  more  of  age  to  pos- 
sess a  firearm." 

(b)  The  table  or  sections  In  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


(e)  DacLASATioK. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  to  make  a  firearm  unless,  prior 
to  such  making,  he  has  declared  In  writing 
his  Intention  to  make  a  firearm,  has  affixed 
the  stamp  described  in  subsection  (d)  to  the 
original  of  such  declaration,  and  has  filed 
such  original  and  a  copy  thereof.  The  dec- 
laration required  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  filed  at  such  place,  and  shall  be  In 
such  form  and  contain  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe.  The  original  of  the  declara- 
tion, with  the  stamp  afllxed,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  person  making  the  declaration.  If  the 
person  making  the  declaration  Is  an  indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  included  as  part  of  the 
declaration  the  fingerprints  and  a  photo- 
graph of  BVLdi  individual. 

Sac.  6843.  Ibkmtificatxon  of  FXaaASMS. 

Each  manufacturer  and  importer  of  a  fire- 
arm shall  identify  It  with  a  number  and 
other  identification  marks  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  number  and 
marks  to  be  stamped  or  otherwise  placed 
thereon  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate. 


8aa  0841.  BamanATioK  or  Paaoirs  in  OaN- 


Every  person  possessing  a  firearm  shall 
register,  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  number  or  other  mark  identifying  such 
firearm,  together  with  his  name,  address, 
place  where  such  firearm  is  usually  kept, 
and  place  of  business  or  employment,  and, 
if  such  person  is  other  than  a  natiual  per- 
son, the  name  and  home  address  of  an  ex- 
ecutive officer  thereof.  No  person  shall  be 
required  to  register  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  firearm  which  such  person  ac- 
quired by  transfer  or  Importation  or  which 
such  person  made,  if  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter applied  to  such  transfer.  Importation,  or 
making,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  If  the  pro- 
visions which  i4>plled  thereto  were  complied 
with. 


■:-.^  J.,  ■•-■ 


CoiaaNTS 


Any  person  making  a  "National  Act"  fire- 
arm must  Include  his  age  in  the  declaration. 

A  copy  of  the  declaration  must  be  sent  to 
the  applicant's  local  police  chief. 


The  identification  provision  is  expanded 
to  Include  firearms  not  having  serial  num- 
bers  by  req\ilrlng  Identification  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 


The  second  sentence  of  the  registration 
provision  is  stricken  to  eliminate  the  consti- 
tutional challenges  of  self-incrimination 
which  were  raised  in  two  recent  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  cases.  Russell  v.  U.S.  306  F.  2d 
402  (1962);  Dugan  y.  VS.  341  F.  ad  85 
(1965). 

A  provision  is  added  to  eliminate  overlap- 
ping and  conflicts  with  the  Act  which  regu- 
lates Importation  of  "Imidements  of  war." 


It  Is  a  violation  of  the  Act  for  any  person 
to  purchase  a  "National  Act"  firearm  outside 
his  state  of  residence  and  bring  it  into  hi* 
state  If  It  Is  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase 
the  weapon  in  his  own  state. 


Persons  under  the  age  of  21  may  not  pee- 
"National  Act"  weapons. 


Technical  provision  to  amend  subtitles  so 
as  to  refiect  the  two  new  sections  above 
which  are  added  to  the  Act. 


October  4,  1966 


of  1964 
thereof: 


S.  887) 
is  amended  by 
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iddlng  at  the  end 


"Sbc.  6866.  TTNLAwruL  P<mse8Sion  in  Viola- 
tion OF  SflMTE  Law. 
"Sec.  6857.  Uni.awful  Possession  by  a  Pxk- 
SON  Undeb  31  Tears  of  Acb." 

Sec.  7.  Section  6861  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  is  amended  to  raad  as  follows: 
"Sec.  5861.  Penalties. 

"Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  reqvilremEtits  of  this  chapter 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both,  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shaU  deter- 
mine.". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  provlsp  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  5801  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'junder  section  5848 
(5)"  and  inserting  in  liet  thereof  the  words 
"under  section  5848  (6)"; 

(b)  The  proviso  In  subsection  (a)  of  sec* 
tlon  5811  of  this  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"under  section  5848  (5)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "imder  5848  (6)". 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  hection  5685  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  iki  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  ' 

"(d)  Definition  of  Machine  Gun. — As  used 
In  this  section  the  term  ^machine  gun'  has 
the  same  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  section 
5848  (2)."  ^ 


Sec.  9.  (a)  This  Act  sijall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  following 
the  month  in  which  it  is  ehacted. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a) ,  any  persot  required  to  regis- 
ter a  firearm  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5841  of  the  Internal  Revetaue  Code  of  1954 
by  reason  of  the  amendments  to  section  5848 
of  such  Code  contained  la  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  shall  have  nlhety  days  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Adt  to  register  such 
firearm,  and  no  liability  (criminal  or  other- 
wise) shall  be  incurred  lit  respect  to  fallTire 
to  so  register  under  such  Mction  prior  to  the 
expiration  bf  such  ninety  i  Utys. 


National  Foxarics  Act 
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Sxc.  5861.  Pen  altos. 

Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
shall,  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000,  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  6  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  5801.  Tax. 

(a)  Rats.  On  first  engaging  in  business, 
and  thereafter  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July  of  each  year,  every  Importer,  manu- 
factxu-er.  and  dealer  in  firearms  shall  pay  a 
special  tax  at  the  following  rates: 

(1)  IiCFOBTKRs  OB  iiANUFACTUBXBS. — Im- 
porters or  manufacturers.  $500  a  year  or 
fraction  thereof; 

(2)  Dealebs  otheb  than  pawnbbokkrs. — 
Dealers,  other  than  pawnbrokers.  $200  a  year 
or  fraction  thereof; 

(3)  Pawnbrokebs. — Pawnbrokers.  $300  a 
year  or  fraction  thereof:  Provided,  That 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  guns  with 
combination  sbotg^un  and  rifle  barrels.  12 
inches  or  more  but  less  than  18  inches  in 
length,  from  which  only  a  single  discbarge 
can  be  made  from  either  barrel  without 
manual  reloading,  and  manufaetiu^rs  and 
dealers  in  guns  classified  as  "any  other 
weapon"  under  section  5848  (5).  shall  pay 
the  following  taxes:  Manufactiirers,  $25  a 
year  or  fraction  thereof;  dealers.  $10  a  year 
CH*  fraction  thereof. 

Sec.  5811.  Tax. 

(a)  Rate. — ^There  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  on  firearms  transferred  in  the 
United  States  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  $200  for 
each  firearm:  Prortded,  That  the  transfer  tax 
on  any  gun  with  combination  shotgun  and 
rifle  barrels,  12  inches  or  more  but  lees  than 
18  inches  in  length,  from  which  only  a  single 
discharge  can  be  made  from  either  barrel 
without  manual  reloading,  and  on  any  gun 
classified  as  "any  other  weapon"  under  sec- 
tion 5848  (5) ,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $6.  The 
tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  import  duty  imposed  on  such 
firearm. 

(b)  By  Whom  Pato. — Such  tax  shall  be 
paid  by  the  transferor:  Provided.  That  If  a 
firearm  is  transferred  without  payment  of 
such  tax  the  transferor  and  transferee  shall 
become  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  such 
tax. 

(c)  How  Pad. — ■• 

(1)  Stamps. — ^Payment  of  the  tax  herein 
provided  shall  be  represented  by  appropriate 
stamps  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate. 

(d)  Caoss  Refkbencx. — 

(1)  For  assessment  in  case  of  omitted 
taxes  payable  by  stamp,  see  sections  6155(a) , 
6261(a)(2)(A),  6601(c)(4),  and  6201(a). 

(2)  For  requirements  as  to  registration 
and  special  tax,  see  sections  5801  and  5802. 

(3)  For  excise  tax  on  pistols,  revolvers,  and 
firearms,  see  section  4181. 


COMICKMTS 


The  penalty  provision  is  Increased  to  maxi- 
mums of  $10,000  and  ten  years  from  the 
present  $5,000  and  two  years,  and  sentenced 
offenders  are  made  eligible  for  parole  in  the 
discretion  of  the  ITJ3.  Board  of  Parole. 


Technical  e^nendments  are  made  to  refiect 
renumbering  of  subsection  (a)  and  section 
5848. 


Penalty  provision  for  violating  Federal 
Liquor  Laws  is  amended  to  Include  posses- 
sion of  "destructive  devices"  in  addition  to 
other  "National  Act"  weapons. 


The  Act  shall  become  effective  six  months 
after  enactment  to  allow  sufficient  time  tar 
promulgation  of  regulations  and  other  ad- 
ministrative details. 

Persons  required  to  register  weapons  by 
operation  of  this  Act  shall  have  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  to  do  so. 


SUSPENSION  OF  REGULATIONS  ON 
DIET  SUPPLEMEN'^'B  UNTIL  CON- 
GRESS ACTS 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  PiWsIdent,  recenUy 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Adilinistratlon  pro- 
posed regulations  to  retorm  the  vitamin 
and  dietary  foods  Industry.    These  reg- 


ulations would  specify  maximum  and 
minimum  amounts  of  vitamin  supple- 
ments that  could  be  bought  without  a 
prescription  and  require  this  following 
statement  to  appear  on  every  container: 
Vitamins  and  minerals  are  supplied  in 
abundant  amounts  by  the  food  we 'eat.  The 
Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National 


Research  Council  recoomiends  that  dietary 
needs  be  satisfied  by  foods.  Except  for  i>er- 
sons  with  special  medical  needs,  there  is  no 
scientific  basis  for  recommending  routine 
use  of  dietary  supplements. 

This  regulation  suggests  that  vitamin 
and  food  supplement  pills  are  worthless, 
as  indeed  they  may  be.    Certainly  to  a 
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normal  person  with  an  adequate  and 
consistent  diet  this  may  be  so.  But  even 
a  cursory  review  of  the  eating  habits  of 
the  American  people  would  reveal  wide 
discrepancies  in  the  tjrpe  and  amount 
of  food  Intake.  Many  people,  however, 
Just  do  not  eat  the  right  type  or  enough 
food  to  satisfy  the  dally  requirements 
that  nutritionists  say  we  need.  In  short, 
we  probably  do  not  know  enough  in  this 
field  to  Justify  the  sweeping  edict  that 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  published. 

The  entry  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration into  an  area  where  the 
damage  does  not  appear  to  be  to  the 
citizen's  health  but  to  his  pocketbook, 
should  await  more  specific  authority 
from  Congress.  I  introduce  this  con- 
current resolution  to  provide  that  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  reg- 
ulations should  not  be  made  until  the 
Congress  delegates  specific  authority  to 
do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
Ill)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That,  because  any 
sweeping  changes  in  regulations  relating  to 
labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet 
supplements  would  have  a  substantial  Impact 
on  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  ITnited  States  and  are.  therefore,  a  ciatter 
of  basic  national  policy  which  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  Congress,  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  regulations  ordered  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  3f  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  June  17,  1966,  with  respect  "x>  the 
labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and  diet 
supplements  should  not  be  made  effective  (»' 
enforced  until  the  Congress  has  by  law  con- 
ferred the  authority  to  make  such  regula- 
tions on  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  V^elfare. 


POREION  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1967— AMENDMENT 

AMKNSMXm   KO.   Mt 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  17788)  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  in  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  be  added  as  a 
co8p<Hisor  of  the  Joint  resolution  (8J. 
Res.  85)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OP  TIMOTHY  S.  HOGAN 
AND  DAVID  S.  PORTER,  OF  OHIO, 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES, 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1966,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Buildli^,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Timothy  S.  Hogan,  of  Ohio,  to  be  n.S.  dis- 
trict judge,  southern  district  of  Ohio,  vice 
John  W.  Peck  II,  elevated. 

David  S.  Porter,  of  Ohio,  to  be  VS.  district 
judge,  southern  district  of  Ohio,  to  nil  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  liaw  89-372 
approved  March  18,  1966. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  annoimce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  R.  Rivkln,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  said  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  and 
to  serve  concurrently  and  without  addi- 
tional compensation  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  The 
Gambia. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  Its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  4,  1966,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  Urilted 
States  the  enroUed  biU  (S.  3830)  to 
amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended. 


WARNING  VOICED  ABOUT  DANGER 
OP  SELLING  ATOMIC  WEAPONS  TO 
XJS.  ALLIES 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  Au- 
gust of  1964,  in  Atlantic  City,  I  made  the 
following  statement,  which  I  shall  read 
very  slowly: 

As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Congress  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  believe  that 
I  have  some  understanding  of  the  awesome 
power  of  nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  weap- 
ons. Only  a  short  while  ago  I  stood  on  an 
American  airfield  close  up  to  one  of  those 
1.100  planes  that  President  Johnson  talked 
about  In  the  film  we  have  just  seen.  That 
plane  had  two  hydrogen  bombs — and  there 


was  more  destructive  power  In  just  those  two 
bombs  than  In  all  the  bombs  that  rained 
down  on  all  the  earth  In  World  War  n. 

So  when  I  hear  anyone  speak  gUbly  and 
loosely  about  whose  finger  should  be  "on  the 
trigger,"  I  am  deeply  disturbed.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  when  people  discuss  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons — and  who  should  make  the 
decision  to  use  them.  For — In  an  all-out 
atomic  war,  there  will  be  no  winner — and 
surely  weapons  of  this  tremendous  magni- 
tude should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort — 
and  then  solely  on  the  decision  of  the  PresU 
dent  of  the  United  States.   (Applause) 

The  challenge  of  our  time  is  to  maintain 
peace  with  honor  and  to  avert  a  thermo-nu- 
clear holocaust. 

If  an  all-out  atomic  war  ever  comes — 
please  understand — please  imderstand — every 
home — every  kitchen — every  cradle  could  well 
become  a  cemetery. 

The  sanity  of  America  is  the  secxulty  ot 
the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  uttered  these  words  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  on 
August  25. 1964;  and  those  words  are  Just 
as  true  today,  on  this  October  day  of  1966, 
as  they  were  on  that  August  day  of  1944. 
Certain  developments  in  the  last  few 
months  have  disturbed  me  greatly.  I 
would  not  be  so  deeply  disturbed  if  these 
utterances  had  not  come  from  a  man 
who  is  respected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  having  been  a  good 
President,  and  is  revered  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and,  indeed,  by  the  entire 
world  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
all  time.  I  refer  to  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. On  May  17, 1966,  Mr.  Eisenhower 
wrote  to  Senator  Jackson  a  letter,  In 
which  he  lamented  that  our  atomic  en- 
ergy law  had  not  been  changed  in  order 
to  allow  us  to  enter  Into  arrangements 
with  our  allies  to  sell  atomic  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  time  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Eisenhower's  statement 
to  Senator  Jackson  be  placed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 

[Text  of  letter  from  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  to 
Senator  Henbt  M.  Jackson  and  Represent- 
ative Edna  Kixlt  concerning   the  North 
Atlantic  TYeaty  Organization,  May  23, 19661 
Waltxr  Rkkd  HOSPTrAL, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  17.  1966. 
Hon.  HzmT  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National  Secu- 
rity and  International  Operations,  VS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Edna  F.  Kki.t.t, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe,  Com- 
mittee on  Europe,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dkax  Sknatoh  Jackson;  Mrs.  Kki.i.t :  Re- 
sponding to  your  request,  I  submit  herewith 
the  following  to  express  my  basic  conviction* 
and  opinions  about  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.    I  think  that  your  Committee, 
inspired  by  the  crisis  brought  about  In  NATO 
affairs   by   France's   withdrawal   of   all   her 
forces   from    the   present   NATO   command 
structure,  has  undertaken  a  necessary  and 
timely  Inquiry. 

NATO  was  founded  In  the  beUef  that  under 
condlUons  existing  In  1949  aU  Western  Eu- 
rope was  open  to  a  piosslble  Communist  ag- 
gression and  that  each  country,  standing  by 
itself,  was  Incapable  of  resisting  effectively 
any  Communist  military  aggression.  The 
western  statesmen  of  the  day  rightly  calcu- 
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lated  that  by  standing  fcbgetber  under  the 
terms  of  an  appropriate  Treaty  for  common 
security  they  would  be  relatively  free  from 
risk  of  Communist  suMugatlon.  whether 
military,  political  or  econbtnic. 

By  agreeing  unanimously  to  that  Treaty 
they  accomplished  several  things.  First,  the 
Treaty  gave  assurance  that  an  attack  on  any 
one  of  the  nations  would  be  an  attack  upon 
all.  Next,  It  would  enaJjle  each  nation  to 
determine  the  composition  of  its  own  secu- 
rity forces  on  the  basis  of  a  partnership  in 
B  common  effort.  Because  at  that  time  the 
United  States  was  particularly  strong  In 
naval,  aerial,  and  atomic  power  it  was  possi- 
ble, under  the  umbrella  of  this  g^eat  and 
specialized  strength,  for  European  nations  to 
go  about  the  development  of  their  own 
forces  In  the  certainty  that  their  major  needs 
for  these  expensive  specialties  would  be  met 
by  United  States'  power.  Thus  each  of  the 
smaller  powers  could  concern  Itself  primarily 
In  the  development  of  so-oalled  conventional 
strength,  which  for  them  was  both  badly 
needed  and  less  expensive  than  other  types. 
Late  In  1950  it  was  decided  that  such  forces 
as  could  be  supplied  by  «ach  of  the  partici- 
pating nations  in  the  oomtnon  defense  should 
be  so  organized  among  tbemselves  as  to  as- 
sure coordination  of  action.  This  decision 
brought  about  my  appointment  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  of  thei  forcee  assigned  by 
each  country  to  the  defensive  efforts  of 
NATO.  [ 

At  that  time  the  effecu  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  had  not  been  fully  felt  and  as  a  result 
there  were  very  few  efficient  European  mili- 
tary units  that  coiUd  b«  deployed  for  the 
common  defense.  The  *tuatlon  was  con- 
sidered as  an  emergency  and  our  government, 
appreciating  this  condition,  agreed  to  dis- 
patch a  number  of  U.S.  Army  Divisions  to 
Europe,  both  to  create  cotiBdence  In  the  en- 
tire Community  and  to  give  that  region  a 
breathing  space  in  which  to  produce,  train 
and  deploy  the  troops  that  were  deemed 
necessary  for  Initial  defebse.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  there  wias  then  an  under- 
lying fear  that  If  Europe  should  again  be 
plunged  Into  war  the  United  States  might 
try  (as  In  WW  I  and  WW  II)  to  stand  aside 
Initially  In  the  hope  that  our  nation  would 
not  become  Involved  In  hostilities.  The  pres- 
ence of  American  troops  therefore  would 
stand  as  assurance  that  lb  the  event  of  an 
invasion  from  the  east,  ^e  United  States 
would  be  Involved  from  Di-Day  rather  than 
many  months  later.  T 

The  treaty  was  so  drawq  as  to  permit  Inte- 
gration of  tactical  forc^  To  develop  a 
suitable  plan  of  organization  became  my 
principal  duty,  under  the  title  of  Supreme 
Conunander  Allied  Forces  In  Europe. 

The  task  of  organization  got  under  way 
at  once.  The  goal  was  a  balanced,  integrated 
fwce  but  It  was  recognlz^  that  because  of 
the  differences  in  language,  armaments  and 
training  it  would  be  unwise  to  go  to  extremes 
In  amalgamating  troops  of  different  nation- 
alities. It  was  planned  that  each  tactical 
division  would  be  homogeneous  as  to  na- 
tionality, while  the  high  command  structure 
would  Include  representatives  of  all.  My 
Deputy  was  British,  my  staff  was  fully  Inter- 
national. The  Air  Commander  for  the  Cen- 
tral Region  was  American,  the  Ground  Com- 
mander, French.  As  other  countries  were 
added  to  NATO,  details  ohanged  but  the 
pattern  remained  as  first  set  up. 

During  my  tenure  1  visited,  at  least  once, 
every  capital  city  of  NATO  to  make  sure  that 
we  had  a  common  understanding  of  our 
problems  and  of  measure*  taken.  For  ex- 
ample, I  made  clear  at  that  time,  that  the 
contingent  of  American  ground  forces  at  a 
strength  roughly  the  equivalent  of  6  divisions 
was  provided  as  an  emjergency  measure. 
While  It  was  agreed,  unanl  aously,  that  some 


American  ground  forces  should  remain  In- 
definitely In  Europe,  each  government  was 
informed  that  as  soon  as  Europe  co;ild  raise, 
train  and  deploy  an  adequate  ground  force, 
the  major  portion  of  the  American  contin- 
gent would  be  returned  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  expected  that  American  air  strength 
in  Europe  and  the  American  6th  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean  would  remain. 

Much  later,  because  of  unfulfilled  expecta- 
tions and  changing  conditions,  the  under- 
standing of  that  day,  so  far  as  it  affected 
ground  forces,  was  shelved  or  forgotten  in 
Europe.  The  retention  of  all  American  forces 
became  almost  a  sine  qua  non  to  our  Euro- 
pean friends. 

When  finally  West  Germany  joined  NATO, 
the  defensive  picture  changed  markedly.  Its 
entry  created  some  fears  among  other  mem- 
bers of  NATO  of  a  possible  program  of  mili- 
tary resurgance  in  Germany,  and  a' limitation 
of  12  divisions  was  placed  upon  her  contri- 
butions. 

The  matter  of  nuclear  strength  and  pos- 
sible deployment  was  troublesome  from  the 
beginning.  In  1946  the  McMahon  Act  was 
enacted  to  control,  among  other  things,  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials,  the  man- 
ufacture and  storage  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
to  prevent  any  transfer  of  such  weapons  to 
any  other  nation. 

The  law,  as  written.  Ignored  certain  prior 
agreements  on  these  subjects  reached  by  Mr. 
Churchill  and  President  Roosevelt  at  Quebec 
and  later  by  President  Truman  and  Prime 
Bilnlster  Atlee.  Moreover,  it  was  written  on 
the  asstimptlon  that  the  United  States  had — 
and  probably  could  retain — a  monopoly  In 
the  nuclear  science. 

In  1951  the  law  prevented  us  from  mRking 
any  workable  agreements  without  partners  In 
NATO  respecting  nuclear  weapons — Indeed 
it  was  difficult  and  embarrassing,  because  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  us,  even  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  intelligently  and  thoroughly. 
However,  the  effect  of  the  "nuclear  deterrent" 
was  taken  In  account  in  all  our  joint  plan- 
ning. 

Another  grave  obstacle  arose  out  of  a 
plan — initially  proposed  by  the  French — to 
amalgamate  all  the  forces  of  the  European 
countries  by  unanimous  agreement  and,  on 
a  basis  that  would  promise  the  maximum  of 
common  tactical  strength  In  all  the  NATO 
forces  of  all  the  member  nations.  It  was 
called  KDC — ^Eiuopean  Defense  Community. 
The  plan  was  good,  If  Implemented  with  com- 
mon sense,  and  after  long  discussions  it  was 
initialed  by  member  governments  In  May 
1952. 

However,  some  months  later,  when  the 
agreement  came  before  the  several  Parlia- 
ments, the  French  refused  to  approve.  A 
substitute  that  proved  reasonably  realistic 
was  adopted. 

By  this  time  I  had  entered  the  White  House 
and  my  relations  with  NATO  were  conducted 
on  a  different  plane. 

Because  of  the  tact,  wisdom  and  firmness 
of  three  successive  American  Commanders  of 
SHAPE,  Generals  A.  M.  Gruenther,  Laurla 
Norstad  and  Lyman  Lemnltzer,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  most  NATO  governments,  the 
development  of  the  defenses  proceeded  rea- 
sonably satisfactorily,  except  for  the  failure 
of  some  to  supply  their  national  force  quotas. 
In  the  case  of  France  this  was  understand- 
able because  of  her  long  and  costly  post 
World  War  n  operations  In  Indo-Chlna  and 
later  Algeria.  But  that  clrcimistance  had 
the  effect  of  ccHnpelllng,  far  beyond  the  esti- 
mated date,  the  continual  deployment  of  a 
large  ground  force  of  Americans  In  Europe. 
This  circumstance.  In  turn,  seemed  to  lessen 
any  feeling  of  emergency  and  some  of  the 
other  nations  failed,  likewise,  to  fill  their 
quotas. 


In  1958  General  De  Gaxille's  recaU  to  power 
In  France  undoubtedly  saved  that  nation. 
However,  as  French  prosperity  increased — 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  Marshall  Plan — 
and  as  stability  following  upon  the  end  of 
the  Algerian  war,  was  restored,  French  dls- 
saUsfactlon  with  existing  NATO  arrange- 
ments began  seriously  to  disturb  other  mem- 
bers. 

The  first  action — not  too  far-reaching  In 
Itself — was  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
Naval  conUngent  In  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  over  all  control  of  the  Allied  Commander- 
in-Chief  In  that  region.  This  in  Itself  was 
of  reduced  Impact,  because  the  French  Navy 
was  of  limited  strength,  but  It  became  the 
forerunner  of  later  and  more  disturbing  dif- 
ferences. One  of  these  revolved  around 
French  desire  for  nuclear  weapons  of  its  own. 

My  own  views  on  this  matter  were  that 
we  should  seek  authority  to  sell  appropriate 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  governments,  but 
under  special  condlUons  and  arrangements — 
to  be  approved  by  the  NATO  organlzaUon — 
that  could  operate  effectively  in  the  defense 
of  Europe.  It  was  felt  that  unless  we  showed 
a  cooperative  attitude  Prance,  at  least,  could 
and  would,  sooner  or  later,  develop  her  own 
nuclear  capability.  Once  this  was  done  she 
could  be  completely  free  of  any  NATO  In- 
fluence in  any  action  she  nUght  choose  to 
take.  The  same  reasoning  applied  to  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  but  no  agreement  on 
either  subject  could  be  put  Into  effect  as  long 
as  the  McMahon  Act  was  In  force,  even 
though  from  time  to  time  we  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  some  minor  amendments 
to  the  Act. 

However,  General  De  Gaulle  knew  of  the 
efforts  I  was  making  to  treat  France  and 
our  Allies  as  first-line  partners  In  our  NATO 
planning  and  during  the  period  of  my  Pres- 
idency It  was  my  impression  that  he  accepted 
the  status  quo  even  though  he  was  less  than 
happy  about  it. 

Incidentally,  at  this  point,  I. should  re- 
mark that  It  has  seemed  to  me  strange  that 
even  though  the  Soviets  long  ago  succeeded 
In  developing  a  nuclear  capability  of  great 
strength  and  efficiency  we  have  been  forced, 
by  Uw,  to  keep  any  useful  knowledge  about 
the  science  from  most  of  our  partners  In 
NATO.  ■ 

Other  differences  In  viewpoint  existed  be- 
tween General  De  Gaulle  and  our  own  gov- 
ernment of  that  time  but  In  light  of  the 
friendships  existing  among  the  principal  fig- 
ures, all  of  these  differences  were  discussed 
confidentially  and  objectively  and  without 
causing  any  rifts  In  our  mutual  respect  and 
public  attitude  toward  each  other. 

There  is  no  point  In  attempting,  here,  to 
trace  all  the  steps  that  marked  deterioration 
In  our  relationships  with  France  and  the 
causes  of  General  De  Gaulle's  decision  to 
withdraw  all  French  troops  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  and. 
Indeed,  to  insist  that  all  American  troops 
leave  French  territory. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  nUnimlze  the  serious- 
ness to  NATO's  security  of  this  development. 
The  United  States  Is  deeply  Involved  in 
NATO's  Infra-structure,  a  major  portion  lo- 
cated within  French  territory.  To  abandon, 
sell  or  demolish  these  facilities  wlU  be  ex- 
pensive while  to  replace  them  will  be  more 
so.  Moreover  the  defense  problem  will  be- 
come Intensified  in  dlfflciUty. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  however — It  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  for  the  other  members  to 
abandon  the  alliance  merely  because  of  the 
French  withdrawal. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  suggest  or  recom- 
mend any  specific  arrangement  by  which 
IVance  could  now,  through  some  Und  of  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  NATO  participate  In 
the  common  defense.    I  think  that  no  one 
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except  the  rceponalble  offlclala  of  our  govern- 
ment can  be  sufficiently  Informed  as  tc>  make 
any  valid  and  acceptable  decisions  In  a  situ- 
ation that  will  be  both  delicate  and  difficult. 
Our  government  will  need  real  flexibility  In 
Ita  power  to  participate  successfully  In  this 
kind  of  negotiation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  one  helpful  step  toward  this  end,  I 
would  recommend  drastic  amendment'of  the 
McMahon  Act,  which  Is  largely  inapplicable 
to  the  times  In  which  we  are  living,  so  as  to 
provide  flexibility  to  our  government  In  nego- 
tiating all  matters  related  to  nuclear  science. 

Every  possible  Influence  should  be  used  to 
cement  together  even  more  strongly  the  other 
nations  of  NATO,  so  that  through  their  In- 
creased unity  the  subtraction  of  the  Prench 
military  forces  will  have  the  least  poeslble 
effect. 

I  would  do  nothing  whatsoever  to  antago- 
nize the  Prench  people.  That  nation  Is  our 
traditional  friend.  I  believe  we  should  take 
the  attitude  that  whUe  we  are  saddened  that 
France  has  seen  fit  to  act  Independently  of 
all  other  nations  in  the  Alliance,  all  are  still 
ready  to  accept  her  back  into  the  fold  when- 
ever she  might  desire  to  ret\im. 

To  make  up  for  the  deficit  thus  created  I 
think  that  the  other  nations,  more  especially 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany,  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  more  military  power. 

I  would  try  to  make  the  day-by-day  plan- 
ning of  both  NATO's  dvll  and  military  coun- 
cils more  meaningful  and  effective.  This 
effort  would  be  particularly  necessary  and 
'  fruitful  In  the  event  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  is  drastically  modified.  I  think  that  no 
resentment  of  ours  or  of  any  other  NATO 
member,  should  be  expressed  publicly  against 
Ttance,  nor  should  any  economic  or  i>olltical 
act  of  ours  deepen  the  rift  that  has  devel- 
oped. 

Sincerely, 

DWIOHT  D.  EraxKBown. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  read  a  perti- 
nent paragraph  of  the  statement  at  this 
time.  Tlieee  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Eiaen- 
taower: 

My  own  views  on  this  matter  were  that  we 
should  seek  auth(»1ty  to  sell  appropriate  nu- 
clear weapons  to  other  governments,  but 
under  special  conditions  and  arrangements — 

I  cannot  Imagine  imder  what  condi- 
tions or  arrangesnents  one  should  sen 
nuclear    weapons,    because    we    would 
thereby  lose  control  of  them, 
to  be  approved  by  the  NATO  organization — 

There,  agalD,  America  loses  Its  veto 
power.  Retention  of  this  veto  power  has 
been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  from  the  day  that  we  ac- 
quired the  bomb. 

that  could  operate  effectively  in  the  defense 
of  Europe.  It  was  felt  that  unless  we  showed 
a  cooperative  attitude  France,  at  least,  could 
and  would,  sooner  or  later,  develop  her  own 
nuclear  capability. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  few  articles 
by  distinguished  commentates  with  ref- 
erence to  this  statement  be  fftced  In  the 
RxcoRs  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  23,  1968] 
Asks  Atom  Law  Chakob 


(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

WAHWMUixat.  May  21. — ^Former  President 
Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower  called  here  today  for 
a  "drastic"  amendment  of  the  nation's  atom- 
ic energy  laws. 

He  said  this  would  be  a  helpful  step  In 
tba  current  crlda  of  the  North  Atlantic 


Treaty  Organleatlon  and  would  give  the  Ad- 
ministration greater  flexibility  to  negotiate 
with  aUlea  on  "all  matter"  related  to  nuclear 
science. 

General  Elsenhower's  views  touched  closely 
on  the  problems  produced  among  the  15 
NATO  allies  by  President  de  OauUe's  recent 
decision  to  withdraw  French  forces  from  the 
alliance's  control  by  July  1  and  by  his  request 
that  United  States  and  other  NATO  forces 
quit  French  soU  by  next  AprU  1. 

General  Elsenhower  pointed  out  in  his  let- 
ter that  as  a  onetime  Supreme  Commander 
In  Europe  of  the  alliance  he  had  unsuccess- 
fxilly  sought  Congressional  permission  to  sell 
"appropriate"  nuclear  weapons  under  con- 
trols to  Its  members.  By  implication  he 
seemed  to  be  laying  a  part  of  the  blame  for 
France's  current  action  to  past  Congressional 
resistance  to  his  pleas. 

coNosEss  sointcxa  kiplt 
However,  Congressional  sources  retorted 
that  during  his  tenvire  as  Preeident  General 
Elsenhower  had  had  repeated  opportunities 
to  call  for  modiflcatlon  of  the  atomic  energy 
laws  and  had  never  provided  serious  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

General  Elsenhower  said  that  General  de 
Gaulle  had  known  of  his  efforts  to  treat 
France  and  other  allies  as  "flrst  class  part- 
ners" in  NATO  planning  and  that  while  the 
French  President  was  lees  than  happy  about 
the  obstacles  to  such  treatment  he  "accepted 
the  status  quo." 

Later  administrations.  General  Elsenhower 
Implied,  had  been  lees  tactful  and  less  suc- 
cessful In  dealing  with  the  French  sUteeman. 
The  former  President's  views  were  trans- 
mitted by  letter  Jointly  to  Senator  Hknkt  M. 
Jackson.  Democrat  of  Washington,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  national  se- 
curity and  international  operations  and  to 
Representative  Edna  F.  Kext,  Democrat  of 
New  Tork,  chairman  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee on  E^irope,  Committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

The  letter  wfts  sent  from  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  here,  where  General  Elsenhower  has 
been  undergoing  a  series  of  tests  since  May 
4  for  what  was  officially  described  today  as 
an  arthritic  complaint. 

While  the  former  President  acknowledged 
that  It  would  be  idle  to  minimize  the  extent 
at  the  crisis  posed  by  France's  current  ac- 
tion, he  urged  that  "no  resentment"  be  ex- 
pressed publicly  by  the  United  States  or  by 
other  NATO  allies  against  France  and  that 
the  United  States  especially  undertake  no 
political  or  economic  act  to  "deepen  the  rift" 
that  has  already  developed. 

He  \irged,  moreover,  that  in  view  of 
France's  withdrawal  from  the  NATO  inte- 
grated command  structure  other  nations — 
especially  West  Oermany — should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  more  military  strength. 
The  timing  as  much  as  the  tenor  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  warm  reference  to  France 
appeared  to  range  him  flrmly  among  critics 
of  the  Administration's  current  policy  of 
seeking  to  "contain"  General  de  Gaulle. 

lUs  policy,  which  has  been  scored  as  botb 
divisive  among  the  European  members  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  and  relatively  ineffectual  In 
view  of  the  general's  coming  visit  to  Moacow, 
Is  und«r  Increasing  pressure  here. 

Within  the  last  week  President  Johnson 
Is  known  to  have  asked  the  policy's  two  chief 
sponsors.  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
W.  Ball  and  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  to  turn  their  attention  away  from 
seeking  to  Isolate  General  de  Gaulle  and 
more  toward  outmatching  him  by  establish- 
ing better  relations  with  East  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union. 

NATO    MI8TOST    IS   RKVUWB) 

In  his  letter  General  Klsenhowever  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  NATO  organization, 
especially  after  his  own  designation  as  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  in  ICurope  In  1901 
at  the  height  of  the  Korean  War. 


He  stressed  that  six  United  States  divisions 
were  then  sent  to  Europe  as  an  emergency 
measure  on  the  strict  understanding  that  "as 
soon  as  Europe  could  raise,  train  and  deploy" 
an  adequate  ground  force  of  its  own  the 
"major  portion"  of  the  American  contingent 
would  be  retitrned  to  the  United  States,  leav- 
ing only  air  and  naval  units  on  permanent 
guard  In  Eurc^>e. 

This  understanding,  however,  was  later 
"shelved  or  forgotten,"  be  said.  He  recalled 
that  the  retention  of  United  States  forces 
had  become  a  sine  qua  non  in  Europe  espe- 
cially after  the  admission  of  West  Germany 
to  NATO  in  1954. 

Referring  to  the  "troublesome"  matter  at 
nuclear  strength  and  deployment  in  the 
alliance.  General  Eisenhower  recalled  that  In 
1961  "the  [United  States  atomic  energy]  lav 
prevented  us  frran  making  any  workable 
agreements"  with  NATO  allies  or  even  from 
"discussing  the  matter  intelligently  and 
thoroughly." 

This  reference  was  later  challenged  by 
Congressional  sources  who  said  that  despite 
much  talk  at  the  "second  level"  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  the  Preeident  and 
his  senior  advisers  had  never  seriously  sought 
to  have  the  law  amended  In  specific  terms. 

nxNCB  DisaATisTAcnoN  crrxo 
In  time  with  the  recovery  of  Europe, 
largely  assisted  by  the  Marshall  Plan,  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  continued  in  his  letter. 
French  dissatisfaction  with  existing  NATO 
arrangements — and  especially  French  desires 
for  nuclear  weapons — began  to  manifest 
themselves.  He  said  he  believed  at  the  time 
that  "we  should  seek  authority  to  sell  ap- 
propriate nuclear  weapons"  to  France  and 
other  governments  of  the  alliance  on  strict 
conditions. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Oct.  4, 1966) 
EiSKNHOwsB    SiruNS    NTnn.sAK    Wab    Ban- 
Hints  Bomb  Should  Bx  Usxd  as  a  Diplo- 
matic Weapon 

(By  John  Berbers) 

Wasbincton,  October  8. — ^Former  President 
Dwight  D.  BlBenhower  said  today  that  be 
would  not  "automatically  preclude  anything," 
including  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference,  General 
Eisenhower  went  a  step  further  than  he  did 
in  Chicago  last  Friday  when  he  said  he  would 
"take  any  action  to  win." 

Today,  he  was  asked  specifically  If  he  would 
preclude  the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

"I  would  not  automatically  preclude  any- 
thing," General  Elsenhower  replied.  "When 
you  appeal  to  force  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  America  abroad  there  is  no  court  above 
you." 

The  former  President  talked  at  length 
about  the  war  during  the  news  conference, 
held  In  conjunction  with  a  meeting  of  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee. 

XXPLANATION    BY    DKWEY 

Afterwards,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  former  New 
York  Governor  and  Presidential  nominee,  was 
asked  what  he  thought  General  Elsenhower 
bad  meant  and  If  the  Elsenhower  statement 
reflected  Republican  policy. 

"I  don't  believe  he  was  really  recommend- 
ing the  use  of  nuclear  weapons."  Mr.  Dewey 
said.  "He  was  simply  saying  that  you  don't 
Inform  the  enemy  on  what  you  intend  to  do " 

This '  impUed  that  the  American  nuclear 
force  should  be  used  as  a  diplomatic  weapon 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  General 
Kisenhower  Indicated  this  at  one  point. 

"When  I  came  into  the  White  House,"  he 
said,  "we  had  almost  a  monopoly  In  atomic- 
power — ^In  certain  phases  we  did  have  a  mo- 
nopoly— and  there  was  great  respect  of  what 
we  might  do.  But  I  never  openly  threatened 
to  use  atomic  wtapovM  [to  end  the  Korean 
Warl." 
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"mST  OIDXB  of  iBUaiNIBS" 

"I  said  we  would  no  jlonger  be  restrained 
by  gentlemen's  agreements  outside  the  Yalu 
River,  or  across  the  Talk  and  whatever  was 
needed  to  win  that  wai[  or  make  them  sign 
that  armistice  right  nowi  I  would  do  what- 
ever was  necessary  and  Bfvold  making  prom- 
ises on  restrictions  of  weapons  I  would  use." 

The  former  President  ftdded,  "I  dcHi't  know 
how  I  would  fight  the  tvar  today."  And  he 
said  he  was  "not  trying  to  set  myself  up  as  a 
competent  authority  to  <arlticlze  the  Admin- 
istration." I 

"I  Just  say  what  I  wovld  do  if  I  had  the 
responsibility,"  General  Blsenhower  said.  "I 
would  do  it  Just  as  soonlas  I  could.  I  would 
bring  this  to  a  conclus^  because,  as  Sen- 
ator     (EVXBETT     McKlNbST]      DiBXSXN      [the 

minority  leader]  pointed  out,  there's  the 
blood  of  a  lot  of  younf  men  involved  and 
whenever  we  have  had  casualties  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  America  abroad, 
America  as  a  whole  hais  made  It  the  flrst 
order  of  biislness  to  get  that  war  done  flrst." 

General  Elsenhower  adknowledged  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  nuclear  forces  had 
changed  since  he  was  President  and  that  he 
did  not  know  the  eztentt  of  restrictions  the 
Administration  might  have  placed  on  itself 
In  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Southeast 
Asia.  J 

"I  would  Just  say  th^»— I  would  do  any- 
thing that  would  bring  the  war  to  an  honor- 
able and  successful  conclusion  as  rapidly  as 
I  could."  he  said.  | 

The  coordinating  committee — composed  of 
former  Presidential  nonmiees.  Congressional 
leaders.  Governors  and  tutlonal  committee- 
men— issued  a  statement  wishing  Preeident 
Johnson  well  In  the  forthcoming  Asian  con- 
ference In  Manila.  | 

"We  trust  that  the  (^Onference  will  pro- 
duce a  signlflcant  increase  In  military,  eco- 
nomic and  political  support  from  our  allies," 
the  statement  said.  B^t  It  contained  one 
barb:  , 

"The  Republican  Oooikilnatlng  Committee 
makes  no  issue  of  the  t*kt  that  this  confer- 
ence could  as  well  have  l^en  held  six  months 
or  a  year  ago." 

"We  insist,"  it  concluded,  "that  every  prac- 
ticable step  toward  winning  the  war  be  taken 
In  support  of  the  thousands  now  engaged  In 
deadly  combat.  Their  s^trlflces  must  not  be 
In  vain." 

MANsrncLD  scoi^  RmicxriA 

Mr.  Manstikld,  who  has  also  criticized 
President  Johnson's  handling  of  the  war,  said 
that  dissent  could  be  a  service  but  sho\ild  be 
constructive. 

"Backbiting,  downgra^g  and  ridiculing 
our  President  will  not  make  his  task  easier," 
Mr.  MANsmxo  said.  "Rather  it  will  make 
it  much  more  difficult." 

"Statements  have  bee|a  made,"  the  Sena- 
tor continued,  "about  '^4  much  force  as  we 
need  to  win'  and  'I'd  takie  any  action  to  win,' 
but  the  specifics  to  back  up  these  comments 
have  been  notable  in  their  absence." 

'It  is  bad  enough,"  pB  said,  "for  Hanoi, 
Peking  and  MoscoW'  to  doubt  the  President's 
word  .  .  .  but  I  do  not  doubt  hla  honesty 
and  sincerity."  ' 

Senator  Manstiku)  stLld  the  President 
"needs  our  trust  and  coafidenoe  more  than 
ever  at  this  period  in  our'  history.  He  needs  It 
and  deserves  it,  both  at  tx>me  and  abroad,  in 
his  efforts  to  seek  an  hi>tiorable  peace,"  Mr. 
Mansitelo  added. 

He  said  he  was  conviqoed  President  John- 
son "wants  an  honoi^le  settlement  In 
Vietnam." 


(From  the  Washington 

IKX  WOUU>  AMXNb 


:^08t.  May  22.  1966] 
ATOMIC  Law 


(By  Chalmere  M-  Roberts) 
Former  President  Eisenhower  believes  the 
Atomic    Energy    Act   should    be   drastically 
amended  to  give  the  Dnlted  States  "real 


;flexlblllty"  in  dealing  with  the  current  crisis 
in  NATO. 

Gen.  Eisenhower's  views  came  in  a  state- 
ment made  public  yesterday  by  Sen.  Hxnbt 
M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  and  Rep.  Edna  F. 
Kkllt  (D-N.Y.),  who  head  subcommittees 
probing  the  NATO  problem.  The  general 
sent  his  statement  from  Walter  Reed  Hospi- 
tal. 

The  former  President  did  not  specify  Just 
why  be  wanted  the  atomic  law,  known  as  the 
McMahon  Act,  altered  but  he  appeared  to 
imply  that  atomic  know-how,  at  the  least, 
should  be  shared  with  the  allies  far  more 
than  is  now  legally  possible. 

Gen.  Elsenhower  reiterated  his  earlier 
criticisms  of  that  restraint  and  his  1958  view 
that  the  United  States  shoiild  have  author- 
ity to  sell  "appropriate  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  governments"  under  some  agreed  NATO 
plan. 

The  McMahon  Act  bans  the  transfer  of 
U.S.  nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations,  and 
members  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee Indicated  opposition  yesterday  to  lift- 
ing that  ban.  The  law,  passed  in  1951,  was 
amended  in  1958  to  permit  the  sharing  of 
design  data  with  Allies  under  controlled 
conditions. 

The  former  President  said  he  was  sure  "it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  the  other  mem- 
bera"  of  NATO  "to  abandon  the  alliance 
merely  because  of  of  the  French  withdrawal." 
But  he  said  he  was  not  In  a  position  to  offer 
recommendations  on  how  France  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  common  defense. 

He  also  said  he  "would  do  nothing  what- 
soever to  antagonize  the  Prench  people.  That 
nation  is  ova  traditional  friend.  I  believe 
we  should  Uke  the  attitude  that  while  we 
are  saddened  that  France  has  seen  fit  to  act 
Independently  of  all  other  nations  In  the  al- 
liance, all  are  still  ready  to  accept  her  back 
into  the  fold  whenever  she  might  desire  to 
return.;' 

To  "make  up  for  the  deflclt"  of  ^ench 
withdrawal  he  suggested  that  other  allies, 
especially  Weet  Germany,  "should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  more  military  power." 
He  did  not  directly  relate  bis  references  to 
altering  the  atomic  law  to  the  arming  of 
German   farces,    however. 

While  the  former  President  was  emphatic 
in  saying  that  the  United  States  should  ex- 
press no  public  "resentment"  against  France 
and  shotild  avoid  any  economic  or  political 
act  that  might  "deepen  the  rift,"  be  ap- 
peared to  take  a  swipe  at  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

In  recounting  NATO's  development  at 
length.  Gen.  Eisenhower  said  that  while  he 
was  in  the  White  House  differences  with 
French  President  de  Gaulle  "were  discussed 
confidentially  and  objectively  and  without 
causing  any  rifts  In  our  mutual  respect  and 
public  attitude  toward  each  other."  This 
was  possible,  he  said,  "in  the  light  of  the 
friendships  existing  among  the  principal 
figures."  The  two  men  were  wartime  associ- 
ates. 

Gen.  Elsenhower  said  that  to  abandon,  sell 
or  demolish  American  installations  in  Prance 
would  be  expensive  while  to  replace  them 
would  be  more  so.  He  added  that  "moreover 
the  defense  problem  will  become  intensified 
In  difficulty." 

But  Gen.  Elsenhower  refrained  from  any 
comment  on  the  issue  of  American  troop  re- 
ductions in  Europe.  In  1963  he  had  been  the 
first  leading  American  figxire  to  suggest  that 
American  forces  should  be  cut  from  six  to 
one  division,  a  position  now  being  taken  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  but  opposed  by 
the  Johnson  Administration  and  14  NATO 
allies. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  22,  1966] 
Clark  Urges  Treaty  To  Cttrb  A-Arms 
Senator   Joseph   S.   Clark,   Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  said  yesterday  that  the  Ad- 


mixUstration  should  abandon  Its  plans  (or 
nucleer  sharing  with  XJJ3.  Allies  In  Exirope  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  a  treaty  curbing 
1;be  spread  of  nuclear  arms. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democrat  made  the 
recommendation  in  a  report  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  his  visit  to 
the  18-nation  Geneva  disarmament  confer- 
ence early  this  month. 

"Our  problem,"  he  said,  "is  to  choose  be- 
tween agreement  with  the  Russians  to  Join  in 
a  major  effort  to  prevent  the  further  spread 
of  national  nuclar  capability  or  to  continue 
to  flirt  with  schemes  such  as  MLF  (multi- 
lateral nuclear  force) ,  ANF  (Atlantic  nuclear 
foree),  and  the  actual  sharing  of  nuclear 
weapons  with  West  Germany." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  both  world  peace 
and  our  own  national  security  Interests 
strongly  impel  us  toward  the  former  course." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
disturbed  me  most,  Mr.  President,  is  what 
I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing. This  article  appears  on  page  4.  The 
caption  reads:  "Ike  Wouldn't  Preclude 
the  Use  of  A-Weapons  To  End  Viet  War." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  placed  in  the  Record  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Ike  Wouldn't  Preclude  the  Use  of  A- 
Weapons  To  End  Virr  War 

P(Kmer  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
said  yesterday  that  If  he  were  President  he 
would  "not  automatically  preclude"  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  shorten  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Disclaiming  any  intention  of  second-guess- 
ing the  Johnson  Administration  strategy. 
Gen.  Elsenhower  nonetheless  threw  his  im- 
mense prestige  behind  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  calling  for  a  qiilck  wlndup  of  the 
war. 

"It  1  had  the  responsibility,"  he  said,  "I 
would  do  anything  necessary  to  bring  that 
war  to  an  honorable  and  successful  conclu- 
sion as  rapidly  as  I  could." 

The  former  President  made  his  remarks  at 
a  presc  conff  .-ence  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee,  the 
policy  board  of  OOP  congreesional  and  polit- 
ical leaders. 

The  White  Hoiise  declined  to  comment  on 
Gen.  Eisenhower's  remarks,  apparently  wish- 
ing to  preserve  the  close  rapport  on  Vietnam 
that  has  existed  between  President  Johnson 
and  the  former  President. 

But  on  Capitol  Hill,  Senate  Democratio 
Leader,  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, challenged  Gen.  Elsenhower — ^without 
naming  him — to  spell  out  his  prescription 
for  a  quicker  victory  in  Vietnam. 

Mansfield'8  statement,  which  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  the  General's  news  con- 
ference, was  prompted  by  Gen.  Elsenhower's 
remark  last  week  that  "I'd  take  any  action 
to  win"  In  Vietnam. 

The  Senator,  a  consistent  advocate  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  conflict,  said  he 
was  "disturbed"  by  the  Implications  of  the 
Eisenhower  statement. 

"In  addition  to  an  Increase  in  numlaers 
sent  to  Vietnam,  does  it  mean  landings  in 
North  Vietnam?"  he  asked.  "Does  it  mean 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  bombs? 
And  if  so,  against  whom?" 

"The  Congress  is  entitled  to  know  and  If 
the  matter  is  to  be  considered  during  an  elec- 
tion campaign,  the  voters  of  the  Nation  are 
entitled  to  know,"  Mansfield  said. 

Gen.  Eisenhower  told  reporten  the  John- 
son Administration  had  never  asked  his 
advice  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
Vietnam,  adding  "I'm  not  setting  myself  up 
as  a  competent  authority  to  criticize  the 
Administration"  on  its  Vietnam  strategy. 
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He  recalled  that  In  1953  "I  never  tluvatened 
openly  to  uee  atomic  weapons  In  Korea," 
but  did  let  tbe  CommunUta  think  that  be 
would  do  "whatever  was  needed  to  end  that 
war  or  make  them  sign  that  armistice."  Aa 
for  Vietnam,  he  added,  "I  would  do  any- 
thing necenary  to  bring  that  war  to  an 
honorable  and  succeaaful  conclusion  as 
rapidly  as  I  could." 

"Tou  would  not  preclude  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons?"  a  newsman  asked. 

"I  would  not  automatically  preclude  any- 
thing," Qen.  Bsenhower  replied. 

Administration  officials  have  Indicated 
from  time  to  time  that  they  have  kept  open 
the  option  to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  Viet- 
nam. But  diu-lng  the  1904  campaign  and 
■Ince,  President  Johnson  has  Insisted  that 
no  Justification  had  been  given  for  bringing 
them  Into  use. 

The  President  told  a  press  conference  on 
April  27,  1965,  "I  have  never  had  a  suggestion 
from  a  single  official  of  this  Oovemment  .  .  . 
concerning  the  use  of  such  weapons  In  this 
area  (Vietnam).  The  only  person  that  has 
ever  mentioned  It  to  me  has  been  a  news- 
paperman writing  a  story  and  each  time  I 
tell  them,  'Please  get  It  out  of  your  system. 
Please  forget  It.  There  Is  Just  not  anything 
to  It.  No  one  has  discussed  It  with  us  at 
aU.'" 

In  addition  to  Oen.  Blsenhower's  com- 
ments, the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, In  a  formal  statement,  gave  a  balf- 
endorsement,  coupled  with  a  dig,  to  the  Pres- 
ident's meeting  later  this  month  In  Manila 
with  the  heads  of  other  governments  oppos- 
ing the  communists  In  Vietnam. 

The  Committee  "makes  no  Issue  of  the 
fact  that  this  conference  could  as  well  have 
been  held  six  months  or  a  year  ago,"  the 
statement  said.  We  will  wholeheartedly  and 
unanimously  support  every  effort  to  defeat 
Communist  aggression  and  to  achieve  an 
honorable  peace  whenever  or  wherever  made. 

"We  earnestly  hope  the  conference  will 
result  m  practicable  steps  toward  achieving 
such  a  peace.  Meanwhile  we  trust  ttat  the 
conference  will  produce  a  significant  Increase 
In  military,  economic  and  political  support 
from  our  aUles." 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  seri- 
ously as  I  can  say  it,  I  implore  Lsmdon 
B.  Johnson,  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  I  implore  Robert  McNamara, 
Secretary  oT  Defense  of  the  United 
States;  I  implore  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States;  I  implore 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  not  to  maneu- 
ver the  United  States,  in  Vietnam,  into 
the  position  where  we  have  to  use  a  nu- 
clear or  a  thermonuclear  weapon,  be- 
cause if  we  do,  all  I  have  to  say  Is,  "Qod 
help  us,  God  help  us." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.PASTORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  aline  myself  with  this  warning. 
No  more  authoritative  warning  could  be 
forthcoming  than  that  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  present 
vice  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
soon  to  be  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee again. 

If  anyone  in  this  Chamber  knows 
whereof  he  speaks,  it  Is  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island;  and  I  hope  that  what  he 
has  said  today  in  the  Senate  will  be 
heard  downtown,  throughout  the  land, 
and  that  it  will  be  adhered  to.  It  is  a 
warning  in  time. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  whether  I  may  have 


unanimous   consent   to   exceed   the   8 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
voice  with  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  in  this  caution  on  the  ir- 
responsible or  reckless  advocacy  of  these 
weapons,  which  might  ultimately  result 
in  a  situation  in  which  we  would  be 
crowded  into  a  comer  and  feel  compelled 
to  use  some  kind  of  nuclear  weapon. 

There  is  a  mounting  wave  of  sentiment 
sweeping  across  the  country  that  is  al- 
ways looking  for  an  easier  way  or  a 
quicker  way  or  a  shorter  way.  The  most 
dangerous  little  slogan  going  aroimd  now 
is:  "Let's  win  or  get  out."  My  reply  is: 
"Let's  win  what?" 

Wars  are  not  won  any  more  in  a  nu- 
clear age,  but  they  can  be  lost.  It  is  all 
the  more  imperative  that  we  listen  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  in  his  significant  note  of 
caution  on  this  particular  point. 

What  is  taking  place  in  southeast  Asia 
requires  the  greatest  restraint  and  cau- 
tion, and  whatever  else  our  experience, 
now  as  we  are  tempted  by  an  approach- 
ing election,  we  dare  not  risk  substitu- 
tion of  little  cliches  for  reason  and  care- 
ful consideration  on  the  problems  that 
we  face  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  come  here  this 
morning  to  address  myself  to  that  ques- 
tion, but  I  was  fortunate  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  raised  the  point.  I 
am  here  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Thai- 
land because  it  is  likewise  getting  more 
and  more  into  the  consideration  of  what 
is  going  on  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  suggestion  Is  repeatedly  being 
made,  8(»netimes  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber,  sometimes  on  television  pro- 
grams, or  elsewhere,  that  somebody  Is 
trying  to  sneak  in  another  Vietnam  in 
Thailand. 

In  my  judgment,  that  Is  simply  and 
fundamentally  a  reflection  of  a  lack  of 
understanding  as  to  why  we  are  there  in 
the  first  place.  We  are  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  southeast  Asia.  Vietnam  hap- 
pens to  be  the  place  where  trouble 
started.  It  happened  to  happen  there. 
It  could  have  happened  in  Cambodia,  it 
could  have  happened  in  Thailand.  It 
could  have  happened  in  Burma,  or  in  a 
half  dozen  other  places.  It  happened  to 
happen  in  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
is  here  for  us  to  keep  this  in  perspective. 
Lots  of  things  are  happening  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Indonesia,  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land because  of  the  crisis  in  southeast 
Asia.  It  is  wrong  and  a  distorting  proc- 
ess to  try  to  lift  Vietnam  out  of  south- 
east Asia  and  examine  it  as  though  there 
were  no  relationship.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  we  understand  what  is 
going  on  Thailand  In  relation  to  the 
crises  in  all  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  could  assume 
the  worse  for  just  a  moment,  that  some- 
how the  bottom  would  fall  out  of  Viet- 
nam tomorrow  and  that  everything  went 
bad  all  at  once ;  that  we  had  to  impeach 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  this  body  be- 


cause our  flanks  in  that  region  were  not 
covered. 

Thailand  is  as  much  a  part  of  what  is 
at  stake  there  as  is  Vietnam  and  our 
presence  there.  It  is  being  asserted  that 
somehow  we  "sneaked"  30,000  troops  into 
Thailand  in  order  to  cope  with  a  guerrilla 
problem  in  the  mountains  in  the  5 
northeast  provinces  there.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
30,000  American  troops  in  Thailand  are 
there  because  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
and  those  American  troops  are  not  en- 
gaging guerrillas  in  Thailand. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  five  northeast 
provinces  in  Thsdland.  The  1.000  guer- 
rillas that  were  placed  there  with  great 
hopes  a  year  ago  are  mostly  still  there, 
but  they  have  not  multiplied,  and  their 
supplies  have  not  been  replenished,  and 
the  great  hope  that  was  placed  on  them 
has  not  been  realized  in  the  year  since. 
And  why?  It  Is  because  of  the  heavy 
American  presence  in  Vietnam.  Peking's 
hope  that  one  day  this  might  be  held  as  a 
bridgehead  in  Thailand  has  been  frus- 
trated, largely  because  of  this  American 
presence. 

But  who  Is  training  those  troops  in 
Thailand  that  are  trsdng  to  cope  with 
the  guerrilla  cadres  in  the  northeast? 
The  answer  is  American  advisers  are 
helping  to  train  them,  but  no  American 
troops  are  helping  to  engage  the  guerril- 
las. It  is  a  Thailand  problem  being  re- 
solved by  them,  and  some  of  us  believe  it 
is  being  resolved  in  time.  This  infiltra- 
tion has  sometimes  been  likened  to  Viet- 
nam 10  years  ago.  In  advance  of  a  major 
crisis,  Thailand  hopes  to  be  able  to  do 
something  constructive  about  it. 

It  is  time  that  we  disabuse  ourselves  of 
a  notion  that  the  guerrilla  training  in 
Thailand  was  ever  used  as  an  excuse  to 
smuggle  American  troops  into  that  coun- 
try. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  presence 
of  American  troops  in  Thailand  was 
negotiated  with  the  Thai  Qovernment. 
They  are  there  because  they  have  an 
interest  and  a  concern  as  to  what  hap- 
pens in  southeast  Asia. 

Likewise,  comparisons  are  occasionally 
drawn  between  the  presence  of  American 
troop  complements  there  and  the  ma- 
rines that  were  sent  into  Laos  in  1962. 
That  is  not  the  same  situation. 

In  1962  the  Communists  had  violated 
the  cease-fire  agreement  in  Laos  and  had 
begun  moving  toward  Laotian  borders, 
creating  the  possibility  of  overt  Commu- 
nist aggression  toward  Thailand.  Be- 
cause of  that  aggression,  and  because  of 
our  treaty  obligations,  and  with  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  treaty  organizations, 
in  1962  we  sent  in  marines,  clearly  imder 
our  treaty  obligation  to  send  5,000 
marines  into  that  area. 

Whatever  accoimts  for  the  good  for- 
tune of  that  development,  at  least  the 
presence  of  American  marines  there  was 
a  contributing  factor.  But  that  was  a 
contributing  factor  that  brought  Ameri- 
CEm  forces  to  Thailand;  but  not  for  the 
same  force  as  our  presence  there  today, 
for  our  presence  there  now  derives  from 
the  worsening  crisis  in  all  of  southeast 
Asia  and  from  the  fact  that  someone,  or 
some  combination  of  someones,  had  to 
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get  together  to  try  to  it^wart  the  overt 
act  of  aggression. 

More  serious  than  lui^  of  the  innuen- 
does now  being  featured  by  some  spokes- 
men in  this  country  is  the  one  that  the 
United  States  is  converUng  Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  and  others  in  that  area  into 
a  group  of  American  lackeys. 

It  has  been  Implied  that  we  are  con- 
verting them  into  clienfc  states  only  to 
do  our  will.  This  Is  i  curious  line  of 
attack.  A  year  ago,  fh)m  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  some  Senators  were  suggest- 
ing that  we  had  no  friends  in  southeast 
Asia;  that  even  they  were  not  speaking  in 
our  behalf.  Now,  they  have  spoken  al- 
most in  unison  of  the  American  position. 
What  do  we  hear  now?  We  hear  that 
they  have  been  bought  ^nd  are  American 
stooges  that  we  have  mtanaged  to  mobi- 
lize in  the  last  year.  lYiis  suggests  that 
you  cannot  win  with  i  these  dissidents 
and  critics  who  retreat  from  one  line  of 
attack,  and  the  reason  Is  they  discover 
the  responsibility  of  making  a  decision. 
They  enjoy  illustrious  irresponsibility 
and  retreat  with  each  iiew  development 
in  southeast  Asia.  i 

It  is  time  for  us  to  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground  and  our  hes^ds  on  our  shoul- 
ders as  we  assess  whtit  is  transpiring 
there.  I  know  of  nothing  that  does  more 
injustice  to  the  Thai  Gavemment  in  this 
country  at  this  time.  Itie  Thai  Govern- 
ment has  a  long  history.  They  are  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  their  independence. 
They  survived  the  traditional  colonialism 
in  southeast  Asia. 

They  are  not  about  to  knuckle  imder 
now.  I  think  that  the  foreign  Minister 
of  Thailand,  in  his  speech  to  the  United 
Nations  a  few  days  ago,  put  it  well  when 
he  said  he  has  news  for  anyone  who 
thinks  the  Thais  are  gdng  to  roll  over 
and  play  dead  for  any!  big  power  that 
wants  to  use  them  in  anjr  way  that  is  not 
in  the  national  ^terest:  of  Thailand. 

But  what  is  happenintr  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  coincidence  of  national  inter- 
est. Thus,  when  they  meet  this  coinci- 
dence of  concerned  intaeffest,  it  is  poor 
judgment  and  certainly  poor  policy  on 
the  part  of  American  critics  to  assert  that 
this  has  to  reflect  collusion  in  which  the 
big  power  is  telling  the  stnall  power  what 
to  do.  I 

The  Thais  conduct  th4ir  relations  with 
us  and  with  every  other  country  in  the 
world  on  the  basis  of  full  equality.  Some- 
times, that  is  one  of  the  prices  for  which 
we  think  we  pay  rather  dearly  in  our  sys- 
tem, when  allies  do  not  always  do  the 
things  we  like  to  think  jShould  be  done; 
but  that  is  the  difference  between  allies 
and  satellites.  That  isj  something  else 
that  this  is  all  about.  Wfe  have  continued 
to  respect  the  full  equality  of  any  allied 
inclinations,  or  allied  dispositions  to 
stand  firmly  with  us  in  the  cause  which 
finds  us  in  southeast  Asisi. 

The  Thai  voice  is  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent and  a  truly  Aj  tan  voice.  Dur- 
ing the  early  postwar  years,  when  many 
Afro-Asian  countries  dcilbted  the  real- 
ity of  the  threat  of  Comn  itinist  China,  for 
example,  the  Thais  saw  t  clearly.  They 
lived  under  its  very  shad  Jw.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  their  conceti  should  run 
deeply.    They  acted  in  he  basis  of  the 
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realization  that  only  through  collective 
security  did  they  have— if  Senators  will 
forgive  a  pun— a  Chinaman's  chance  in 
the  power  infrastructure  of  eastern  Asia 
with  China  looming  on  her  borders  to  the 
north. 

Why  were  they  willing  to  trust  the 
United  States? 

I  believe  that  on  the  bsisis  of  our  for- 
eign policy  record,  the  Thais  believed  that 
the  could  actually  stand  with  us  In  the 
confidence  that  their  full  Independence 
would  be  respected.  The  Thais  have 
never  looked  at  the  United  States  as  be- 
ing an  imperialistic  power.  In  fact, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  well  known 
in  Thailand  for  his  leadership  at  the 
Versailles  convention  in  helping  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  the  "unequal  treaties" 
which  had.  In  those  days,  been  Imposed 
upon  Thailand's  national  ind^>endent 
status. 

I  think  that  our  record  in  the  Philip- 
pines likewise  has  reassured  the  Thais, 
who,  I  believe,  are  absolutely  right  in 
placing  their  trust  in  an  alliance,  and 
not  In  a  satellite  role  with  the  American 
Government. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  to  deploy 
our  forces  there,  but  that  deployment  of 
force  is  related  specifically  to  the  con- 
fiict  in  Vietnam.  This  was  done  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  Thailand  Gov- 
ernment— in  fact,  it  was  negotiated 
jointly  with  them,  and  they  fully  realized 
its  significance. 

A  quote  from  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman — ^which  I  believe  makes  my 
point,  states: 

I  am  confident  that  history  will  prove 
that  the  momentous  decision  made  last  Feb- 
ruary by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  a  measure  of  greatness  commensiirate 
with  the  greatness  of  the  American  Nation. 
We  are  proud  to  stand  with  you.  We  are 
proud  to  bear  our  fair  share  of  responsibility 
and  sacrifice  so  that  your  people  and  mine 
can  live  In  peace  and  freedom. 

Our  forces  are  hi  Thailand  to  meet 
this  common  threat,  and  when  the  threat 
has  diminished  to  the  point  that  it  be- 
comes possible  to  do  so.  our  forces  will 
come  h(»ne.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
The  Thais  would  not  want  our  forces 
there,  if  there  were  no  threat.  They 
would  not  ask  for  our  presence  if  there 
was  not  this  great  shadow  to  the  north 
which  concerns  them  very  deeply.  Thus, 
we  stand  together  with  the  Thais,  and 
with  others,  in  a  common  cause  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
with  the  thought  which  this  subject  has 
brought  up  today  in  the  Senate,  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons;  namely,  that  this 
is  a  limited  area.  It  is  a  limited  war. 
We  have  got  to  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  it  so.  In  fact,  in  a  nuclear  age, 
a  limited  conflict  of  this  dimension  is 
almost  the  only  kind  of  conflict  that 
modem  man, dare  risk. 

Therefore,  our  every  effort  should  be 
made  toward  caution,  toward  firmness, 
and  not  toward  reckless  talk  and  rather 
irresponsible  sloganeering  in  regard  to 
how  to  bring  about  the  successful  conclu- 
sion we  are  all  striving  to  achieve;  name- 
ly, peace  in  southeast  Asia. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  of  the  brief  statements 
which  have  been  made  on  the  fioor  today 
with  respect  to  the  statement  of  the  pol- 
icy coordinating  committee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  with  respect  to  the 
Individual  statements  which  former 
President  Eisenhower,  former  Governor 
Dewey,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
DiRKSEN],  and  others  have  made  con- 
cerning Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  my  own  position  which  I  think, 
with  all  due  respect,  represents  an  im- 
portant section  of  opinion  among  Re- 
publicans. 

In  all  fairness,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  effort  should  be  made,  or  could  be 
made,  to  label  the  Republican  Party  as 
the  party  which  has  nothing  to  offer  in 
the  Vietnamese  war  but  more  force. 

Knowing  former  President  Eisenhower 
as  well  as  I  do,  I  can  understand  a  mili- 
tary man's  feelings  that  we  should  not 
reveal  to  the  enemy  anything  about  our 
intentions.  I  also  imderstand  that  this 
is  a  question  which  is  in  the  theater  of 
world  diplomacy,  not  only  in  the  theater 
of  military  affairs,  hence,  I  would  say 
that  we  should  not  Inform  the  enemy  any 
more  than  we  need  to,  but  I  do  think  we 
need  to  reassure  mankind. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  would  not, 
myself,  give  any  intimation  concerning 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons  because  I 
think  that  the  situation  does  not  call 
for  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  say  we 
do  not  bar  their  use,  and  so  forth,  neces- 
sarily helps  us  in  this  situation,  or  does 
anything  to  alter  the  calculations  of 
Hanoi  and  the  NLP.  Great  caution  and 
restraint  regarding  nuclear  weapons  has 
been  the  constant  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  of  President  Eisenhower, 
of  President  Kennedy,  and  of  President 
Johnson.  I  hope  it  remains  our  policy. 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  start  a  nuclear 
war. 

I  believe  that  the  only  sound  policy  for 
Vietnam  will  be  equally  compounded  of 
force  and  intelligent  diplomacy,  plus 
concentration  on  legitimizing  the  GVN 
and  bringing  about  needed  social  and 
economic  reforms. 

I  back  the  President.  I  will  continue 
to  back  him  in  respect  to  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Bute,  I  reserve  the 
right  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Senator  to 
differ  from  him  on  the  best  policy  to 
fulfill  that  commitment. 

We  should  encourage  the  proposals 
which  the  United  States  has  made  In 
the  United  Nations,  through  Ambtissador 
Goldberg,  proposals  which  could  open 
the  door  to  a  very  intelligent  marshaling 
of  the  backing  of  the  world  in  the  effort 
to  bring  about  peace.  Rather  than  criti- 
cizing these  efforts,  I  would  say  that  we 
should  do  more  of  the  same,  and  that  we 
should  consolidate  our  position  behind 
that  attitude.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  should  continue  to  show  our 
determination  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
force  in  order  to  prevent  the  Commu- 
nists from  a  miUtary  triumph  In  Viet- 
nam. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  I 
feel  could  be  done  to  buttress  our  posi- 
tion. 
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For  one,  I  thoroughly  agree  that  every 
efifort  should  be  made,  In  and  out  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  get  our  allies  to  help 
va  mrae  than  they  have.  We  are  al- 
ready getting  some  help  from  South 
Korea,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Thai- 
land. CXir  allies  in  NATO  and  Europe, 
many  of  them,  however,  have  given  us 
Uttle  or  no  help. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  that  this  is  a 
guerrilla  war,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
a  long  one.  Therefore,  we  must  fortify 
the  American  people  in  respect  to  per- 
sisting in  the  struggle  for  victory,  and 
educate  them  in  the  limitations  of  solving 
this  guerrilla  conflict  solely  by  means  of 
force. 

For  that  reasim.  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people — ^I  have  urged  this  time  and 
again,  and  I  urge  it  now  once  more — 
Uutt  the  effort  to  force  North  Vietnam  to 
the  council  table  has  failed,  and  that  we 
must,  therefore,  carry  on  with  heavy  em- 
phasis not  only  upon  security  but  also 
upon  the  reconstruction  of  South  Viet- 
nam itself. 

That  means  legitimizing  the  QVN ;  that 
means  land  reforms;  that  means  eco- 
nomic and  social  Improvements  on  a 
very  broad  scale  and  high  priority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tt- 
DiNGS  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Finally,  I  think  the 
President  ought  to  announce  our  wlll- 
taigness  to  negotiate  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  a  negotiating  party. 
This  has  been  left  implicit,  but  has  not 
been  expressed.  Even  Ambassador  Oold- 
berg.  In  his  expression  of  American  poli- 
cies, has  had  to  leave  that  Implicit  rather 
than  expressed.  I  think  It  ought  to  be 
expressed  formally  on  the  highest  level. 

If  we  do  all  those  things,  we  are  then 
in  the  best  posture  before  the  world  In 
regard  to  the  Vietnamese  struggle. 

With  all  respect  to  those  who  have 
been  concerned  by  statements  of  the 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee,  it 
is  my  belief  that  this  is  the  general  con- 
smsus  In  which  Republicans  have  taken 
part.  Let  us  remember  that  the  sharp 
differences  between  the  doves  and  the 
hawks  have  been  not  among  Republi- 
cans, but  among  Democrats,  and  they 
still  persist.  There  is  a  large  number  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  believe 
we  should  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  or  what 
Is  tantamount  to  pulling  out  of  Vietnam, 
in  terms  of  our  efforts  there.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  miss  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  had  very  effective  support  for 
the  U.S.  commitment  from  our  minority 
iMider,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSBic],  and  also  Republicans  gener- 
ally. In  my  Judgment,  he  will  continue 
to  have  it. 

We  should  not  be  confused  by  the 
statements  saying  that  the  Republican 
side  looks  only  to  the  resort  of  force  in 
order  to  have  success  in  Vietnam. 


Republicans  support  peace  efforts. 
We  support  the  movement  for  Asian 
peace  initiatives.  We  support  the  im- 
pending Manila  conference  of  nations 
which  are  endeavoring  to  help  us. 

I  hope  in  the  days  ahead  a  spokesman 
for  my  side  of  the  aisle  will  speak  out 
with  respect  to  what  has  been  done  at 
the  coordinating  committee,  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  complete  nonpartisan&hip 
in  our  Vietnam  conunitment.  Republi- 
cans have  sought  to  bring  about  a  feeling 
of  unity  on  the  part  of  our  country  with 
respect  to  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

The  impact  of  this  should  be  under- 
stood by  the  electorate.  In  my  Judgment, 
whether  one  votes  for  candidate  A  or 
candidate  B,  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
it  is  not  a  party  issue.  This  kind  of  prob- 
lem has  never  been  a  party  issue  in  our 
country.  I  look  with  great  dissatisfac- 
tion— I  deplore — attempts  to  make  it  a 
party  issue.  It  will  be  our  purpose  in  the 
days  ahetui  to  make  clear  that  it  is  not  a 
party  issue,  and  that  there  is  a  real  sense 
of  unity — certainly  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — and  the  President  has  needed  Re- 
publican support — strong  support  with 
respect  to  the  U.S.  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. There  will  be  Republican  support 
for  efforts  to  bring  about  a  negotiated 
settlement. 


RELIEF  FOR  ESTATES  OF  CERTAIN 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  U.S. 
NAVY  BAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1603,  Hil.  5912. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Ilie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bUl  (H.R. 
5912)  for  the  relief  of  the  estates  of  cer- 
tain former  members  of  the  UJS.  Navy 
Band. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bin. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU}.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  this  bUl  wlU  represent  the 
necessary  final  action  of  the  Congress 
fulfllling  our  earlier  action  of  referring 
this  issue  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a 
determination  of  the  equities  Involved. 
The  opinion  handed  down  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  determined  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  entitled  to  the  relief  speci- 
fied in  this  bin. 

Congress  has  requested  the  court  to 
decide  the  equities  and  to  recommend 
action.  The  blU  simply  carries  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  court. 

However,  the  passage  of  this  biU  wlU 
not  be  a  precedent  for  future  measures 
of  this  nature.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
precluded  the  congressional  reference 
procedure  and  Congress  has  accordingly 
abandoned  seeking  advisory  opinions  of 
this  sort. 

Since  Congress  saw  fit  to  refer  this 
case  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  its  de- 
termination, the  beneflciarles  should  be 
able  to  rely  upon  congressional  accept- 
ance   of    the   court's    recommendation. 


Otherwise,  our  good  faith  would  be  called 
into  question. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
(Rept.  No.  1634)  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

PtntPOBK 

The  piirpoee  of  the  propoeed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  $36,000  to  each  o<  the  estatas  ol  18 
named  former  members  at  the  t7.S.  Navy 
Band  who  loet  their  llvee  In  a  plane  crash 
which  occurred  during  a  flight  from  Buenos 
Alree.  Argentina,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
on  February  25,  1B60.  The  payment  would 
be  made  In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  an  opinion  In  a  congressional 
reference  case  decided  by  the  UJS.  C!ourt  of 
Claims  on  December  11, 1964. 

BTATKMXNT 

In  agreement  with  the  views  ctf  the  House 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  the  ooomilttee  recommends  favor- 
able enactment. 

The  facts  of  the  case  found  in  House 
Report  No.  1719  are  as  follows : 

"During  the  86th  Congress,  the  bill,  H.H. 
1190S,  providing  for  payment  to  the  estates 
of  all  of  the  Navy  Band  members  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  February  25,  1060,  crash 
was  referred  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  585  of  that  Congress.  That  reso- 
lution, approved  on  August  23.  1960,  directed 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  make  findings  of  fact 
and  recommendations  relative  to  the  bill 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1402  and  2500  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  Court  proceeded  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  and  rendered  its  decision 
on  December  11,  1964.  That  decision  and 
the  accompanying  flntltngs  of  fact  are  set 
forth  as  a  part  of  this  report  and  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  bUl,  amended 
to  Doake  specific  reference  to  this  decision, 
be  considered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  ot  the  House 
and  the  Court  of  Claims  the  ooounlttee 
recommends  favorable  enactment. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  pending  measure  is  to 
pay  $25,000  to  eacb.  of  the  estates  of  18 
named  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Band,  who  loet  their  lives  in  a  plane  crash 
which  occmiied  during  a  flight  from 
Buenos  Aires.  Argentina,  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, BrazU,  on  February  25,  1960. 

At  the  outset  let  me  make  one  point 
perfectly  clear  and  that  is  that  no  one 
is  more  sympatiietic  in  the  loss  of  loved 
ones  than  I  am.  My  only  purpose  in 
opposing  the  pending  measure  is  to  first 
inform  the  Senate  as  to  what  they  are 
voting  on,  and  secondly  to  hope  that  the 
Senate  wiU  not  set  what  I  know  will 
become  a  most  unfortunate  precedent. 

Some  time  ago  Congress  passed  what 
is  known  as  the  congressional  reference 
statute  which  permits  either  House  to 
refer  a  set  of  facts  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  determination  of  fact  and  law  and 
to  get  a  recommendation.  Any  action 
taken  by  the  UJS.  Court  of  Claims  under 
this  reference  statute  is  completely  ad- 
visory, and  not  binding. 

Subsequent  to  the  particular  case, 
which  was  referred  by  the  House  com- 
mittee to  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  the  Glidden  case 
that  congressional  reference  cases  were 
Ulegal.  as  they  did  not  present  a  case  in 
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controversy,  but  the  cu  4>fr  date  permitted 
pending  cases  such  as{  the  band  case  to 
be  completed. 

The  Court  of  Clalihs  essentiaUy  did 
two  things,  as  foUows; 

First.  Poimd  that  thp  Government  was 
negligent.  Reason:  Bandmaster  had 
been  supplying  insurance  forms  for  10 
years,  a  course  of  conc^uct  relied  upon  by 
the  band  to  their  detriment.  On  this 
trip  no  forms  were  supplied.  No  law  re- 
quired bandmaster  to  qSo  that  function — 
he  was  a  volunteer — nevertheless,  under 
reliance  findings  his  conduct  was  negli- 
gent. 

Second.  After  making  a  finding  of  fact 
the  Court  of  Claims  stated: 

Fqr  these  reasons,  we  think  that  the  es- 
tate or  representative  of  each  of  the  18 
deceased  bandsmen,  on  behalf  of  whom  this 
suit  iK.brought,  Is  entitlejd  to  equitable  relief 
in  the  amount  of  925,00f), 

I  would  Uke  to  speclficaUy  point  out 
that  this  is  not  a  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Claims.  If  it  were  a  judgment  no  leg- 
islation would  be  needed. 

On  the  basis  of  this  recommendation 
to  the  House  committee,  the  pending  leg- 
islation was  introduced,  passed  by  the 
House  and  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Let  me  point  out  that  no  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
nor  in  the  report  before  us  are  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  which  is 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  type  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  discriminatory  legis- 
lation. ^ 

Let  me  briefly  outline  why  I  feel  that 
legislation  of  this  type  should  not  be 
approved  by  the  Congress: 

First.  The  plane  consisted  of  three 
groups  of  personnel:  tihe  band,  the  crew 
of  seven,  and  the  elgUt  members  of  the 
ASW  team — hazardou^  duty.  The  pend- 
ing measure  provide^  payment  to  18 
members  of  the  band. 

Second.  The  precedent — how  can  you 
pay  the  band  and  not  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased personnel  in  a<^uth  Vietnam,  or 
for  that  matter,  aU  wits? 

Third.  The  Senate  Is  asked  to  act  on 
the  House  report  which  contains  no  de- 
partmental reports,  ttie  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  informally  notified  the  com- 
mittee it  opposes  the  bill,  yet  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  report  is  silent  on 
this,  for  the  reason  no  time  was  allowed 
to  request  departmental  reports. 

Fourth.  The  pending  measure.  In  my 
opinion,  should  be  reJerred  to  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Gommlttee  since  it 
concerns  su*med  service  poUcy. 

Fifth.  No  veterans  groups  have  been 
requested  to  report  on  the  biU. 

Sixth.  No  hearings  have  been  held  In 
the  Senate.  I 

Seventh.  One  band  limily  did  not  join 
in  the  court  suit.  The  ridiculous  result 
is  that  18  band  mempers  wiU  be  paid, 
whereas  one  win  not.  \  In  addition  com- 
bat personnel  aboard  the  same  plane 
would  not  be  entitled  to  any  benefits. 

Eighth.  There  is  confusion  over  Con- 
gressional Reference  cases.  The  Court's 
opinion  Is  not  a  judgment — It  binds  no 
one — It  changes  no  right,  duties  or  obU- 
gations.  It  Is  simply  advisory. 


Ninth.  Reference  cases  have  a  place  in 
contracts  where  the  facts  are  difficult 
for  a  congressional  committee.  A  find- 
ing of  facts  in  contract,  may  be  an  aid 
to  Congress  which  should  be  wary  of  re- 
ferring tort  cases.  Supreme  Court  has 
now  knocked  them  out,  and  the  reason 
the  Supreme  Court  acted  was  to  prevent 
the  instant  problem. 

Tenth.  The  bill  discriminates  against 
others  similarly  situated. 

Eleventh.  Band  families  are  receiving 
aU  existing  Government  gratuities — in- 
surance, burial  gratuities,  protection  for 
wife  and  cWldren.  This  bill  is  in  addi- 
tion to  existing  compensations. 

Twelfth.  This  problem  should  be  han- 
dled by  general  legislation.  That  is 
why  it  should  go  to  Armed  Services.  If 
the  Congress  wishes  servicemen's  Insur- 
ance as  a  whole  may  be  Increased. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defense,  sub- 
mitted its  views  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  pointing  out  in  part  that  it 
"cannot  support  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
5912  because  to  provide  by  legislation, 
additional  financial  remuneration  for 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  18  band  members 
who  died  In  the  air  collision  over  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  would,  be  singling  out  these 
limited  few  for  preferential  treatment, 
discriminate  not  only  against  the  next 
of  kin  of  the  17  other  Navy  men  who 
died  in  the  same  crash,  but  also  against 
the  many  other  dependents  and  families 
who  have,  imder  comparable  circum- 
stances, lost  their  husbands  or  sons  or 
daughters  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as 
submitted  to  me  through  the  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense,  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

OSMXBAX.  COUKSKL  Or  TRX  DXPABT- 

MXNT  OF  DsPKIfBE, 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  September  27, 1986. 
Hon.  Oeokds  a.  Smathebs, 
I/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sekatos  Smathess:  Subseqxient  to 
my  oonvMvation  with  your  office,  upon  inves- 
tigation I  find  that  a  report  on  H  Ji.  5912  was 
rendered  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

A  copy  of  this  report,  dated  May  19,  1965, 
and  a  subsequent  additional  comment,  dated 
September  10,  1965.  are  attached. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pattl  C.  Wahnkk. 

Depabtuxnt  or  the  Navt, 

Office  of  the  Sbcretart, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  10, 1965. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastlaito, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Mb.  Chaibuak:  Reference  Is  made 
to  youT  letter  of  July  27,  1965  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  requesting  comment  on  a 
proposed  Amendment  No.  368  to  S.  1603,  a 
bill  "For  the  reUef  of  the  estates  of  certain 
fwmer  members  of  the  United  States  Navv 
Band." 

This  Amendment  would  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  the  estate  of 


each  of  the  former  members  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Band,  the  sum  of  $25,000.  repre- 
senting the  amount  found  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  (congressional  niun- 
bered  11-60,  decided  December  11,  1964), 
pursuant  to  H.  Res.  585,  86th  Congress,  to  be 
equitably  due  each  such  estate. 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  In  this  case, 
the  Navy  cannot  support  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  Amendment  No.  368  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
report  dated  May  19,  1965  on  S.  1503. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Buidget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration  at 
the  Conunittee. 

For  the  Secretary  of  thf^Navy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.  K.  DiSNET, 

Captain,  U.S.  Navy,  Director,  LegUlative 
Division 

DSPAHTMXMT  or  TRK  NaVT. 

OrncE  or  the  SECtxTAaT, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  19,  1965. 

Hon.  ElCAIfTTEL  CEIXEX, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dzak  Mb.  Chairman:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  March  9.  1965  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  requesting  ccmment  on  H.B. 
5912,  a  bill  "For  the  relief  of  the  estates  ot 
certain  former  members  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Band." 

This  bUl  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  as  equitable 
relief  the  simi  of  $25,000  to  each  of  the 
estates  of  18  former  members  of  the  United 
States  Navy  Band  who  were  kUled  In  a  plane 
crash  during  a  flight  from  Buenoe  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  BrazU  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1960. 

On  May  17,  1960.  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
ccanpleted  report  No.  59  which,  on  p.  6818, 
contains  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  mone- 
tary benefits  received,  or  to  be  received  under 
present  law  by  the  next  of  kin  of  aU  casual- 
ties. Including  the  19  band  members,  who 
died  In  the  Rio  plane  cash.  The  Subcom- 
mittee in  this  report  commented  that  a  study 
of  this  table  of  benefits,  "will  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  present  law  and 
the  substantial  nature  of  these  benefits."  It 
also  noted  that  "these  benefits  are  provided 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  certain  of 
the  deceased  were  bandsmen  while  others 
were  crew  members  or  simply  passengers." 

In  addition  to  the  direct  monetary  benefits 
above  mentioned,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
widows  and  dependents  wUl  be  entitled  to 
medical  care  In  mUltary  hoepitals,  commis- 
sary and  exchange  prlvUeges,  and  numerous 
benefits  of  a  lesser  nature  which  are  extended 
to  widows  of  mUltary  personnel  who  die  In 
the  line  of  duty. 

Congress  in  1956  carefully  studied  sur- 
vivor's benefits  and  in  Public  Law  881  of  the 
84th  Congress  authorized  survivor's  benefits 
that  were  substantlaUy  larger  than  those 
previously  provided.  At  the  same  time  Con- 
gress considered  that  the  enlarged  scope  of 
survivor's  benefits  eliminated  the  need  for 
Government  Insurance  and  therefore  re- 
pealed the  provision  of  law  which  provided 
for  automatic  $10,000  free  Government  In- 
svirance.  Insurance  for  persotmel  in  the 
armed  forces  since  that  time  has  been  a  per- 
sonal matter  with  the  individual  concerned. 
The  Navy  has  constantly  instructed  its  per- 
sonnel that  they  should  make  arrangements 
for  any  insurance  that  they  feel  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  financial  protection  of  their  sur- 
vivors. In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  records  of  the  Department  of  the 
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Navy  sbow  that  33  of  tbe  27  deceased  per- 
sonnel who  were  survived  by  dependents  had 
taken  out  Insurance,  either  NSLI  or  private. 
This  data  may  not  necessarily  be  complete 
Inaanuch  as  there  Is  no  requirement  that  a 
member  of  the  naval  service  notify  the  Navy 
of  his  Insurance  coverage.  The  Navy  ren- 
ders whatever  assistance  Is  possible  to  help 
Its  personnel  In  their  affairs  but  there  Is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  military  serv- 
ices to  make  Insurance  available.  Whether 
or  not  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  buys 
Insurance  Is  strictly  a  matter  of  personal 
election  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  band  members.  Including 
some  of  the  deceased  who  are  named  In  H.R. 
6912,  bought  no  Insurance  for  the  trip  from 
Washington  to  Trinidad. 

The  loss  of  loved  ones  Is  a  tragic  occurrence 
regardless  of  tbe  circumstances  surrounding 
the  death.  There  will  always  be  understand- 
able sadness  In  the  homes  of  the  survivors, 
however.  It  Is  sincerely  believed  that  the  not 
Inconsiderable  benefits  received  by  the  sur- 
vival from  the  Oovernment,  while  never  ade- 
quate to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one,  are  most  fair  and  compare  favorably 
with  the  benefits  paid  by  any  organization 
In  the  country.  Tbe  Department  of  the 
Navy  "cannot  support  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
6912  because  to  provide  by  legislation,  addi- 
tional financial  remuneration  for  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  eighteen  band  members  who  died 
in  the  air  collision  over  Rio  de  Janeiro,  would, 
be  singling  out  these  limited  few  for  prefer- 
ential treatment,  discriminate  not  only 
against  the  next  of  kin  of  the  seventeen  other 
Navy  men  who  died  in  tbe  same  crash,  but 
also  against  the  many  other  dependents  and 
families  who  have,  \inder  comparable  cir- 
cumstances, lost  their  husbands  or  sons  or 
daughters  In  the  service  of  their  country." 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  v/ithln 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Seaetary 
of  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee. 

For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  R.  KxAX.  Jr., 
Captain.  U.S.  Navy.  Deputy  Chief. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  my  opinion,  if 
we  pass  legislation  of  this  nature  we  will 
set  a  bad  precedent,  and  for  the  reasons 
stated,  I  am  opposed  to  Its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  <M?en  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PRICE  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  THE  PROCURMENT 
OF  MTT.TC  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1635,  S.  3834. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  LxGisLATTVX  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3834)  to  amend  chapter  141  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  price 
adjustment  in  contracts  for  the  procure- 
ment of  milk  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 

"S  2390.  Contracts   for   the   procurement   oi 
milk:  price  adjustment 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  tb{ 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  contract  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  proc\iremen1 
of  milk  where  the  period  of  performance  ex- 
ceeds ninety  days  shall  Include  a  provision 
for  an  equitable  price  adjustment  for  In- 
creased or  decreased  prices  paid  by  a  con- 
tractor for  such  milk  as  a  result  of  increases 
or  decreases  In  the  producer  price  of  fluid 
milk  for  beverage  purposes  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  the  date  of 
bid  opening  In  a  formally  advertised  procure- 
ment or  the  date  of  the  contract  In  a  nego- 
tiated procurement. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  any  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  milk  which  was  being  per- 
formed on  or  after  March  1,  1966,  may  be 
amended  to  provide  an  equitable  price  ad- 
justment for  Increased  prices  paid  by  a  con- 
tractor for  such  milk  as  a  result  of  Increases 
in  the  producer  prices  of  fluid  milk  for  bever- 
age purposes  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  or  after  March  1,  1966.  A 
price  adjustment  shall  not  be  made  unless 
It  has  been  determined  by  the  Department 
that— 

"(I)  such  amount  was  not  included  In 
tbe  contract  price; 

"(2)  the  contract  does  not  otherwise  con- 
tain a  provision  providing  for  an  adjust- 
ment In  price;  and 

"(3)  the  contractor  will  suffer  a  loss  under 
the  contract  because  of  such  Increases  In 
producer  prices." 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  Item  In 
the  analysis  thereof: 

"2390.  Contracts    for    the    procurement    of 
milk;  price  adjustment." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"i  2389.  Contracts  for   the  procurement  of 
milk;  price  adjustment 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  any  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  fluid  milk  for  beverage  purposes 
which  was  being  performed  on  or  after 
March  1,  1966,  may  be  amended  to  provide  a 
price  adjustment  for  losses  incurred  by  a 
contractor  because  of  Increased  price*  p«dd 
to  the  producers  for  such  milk  as  a  result  of 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  or 
after  March  1,  1966,  increasing  the  price  of 
milk.  A  price  adjustment  shall  not  be  made 
unless  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment that — 

"(1)  such  amount  is  not  Included  in  tbe 
contract  price: 

"(2)  the  contract  does  not  otherwise  con- 
tain a  provision  providing  far  an  adjust- 
ment in  price;  and 

"(8)  tbe  contractor  will  suffer  a  loss,  not 
merely  a  diminution  of  anticipated  profit, 
under  the  contract  because  of  such  increases 
In  producer  prices.";  and 

(2)  By  Inserting  the  following  new  Item  in 
the  analysis  thereof: 

"2389.  Contracts    for    the    procurement    of 
milk;  price  adjustment." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
141  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"J2389.  Contracts   for  the  procurement  of 
milk;  price  adjustment 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  any  contract  for  tbe 
procurement  of  fluid  milk  for  beverage  pur- 


poses which  was  being  performed  on  or  after 
March  1,  1966,  may  be  amended  to  provide 
a  price  adjustment  for  losses  Incurred  by  a 
contractor  because  of  Increased  prices  paid 
to  the  producers  for  such  milk  as  a  result 
of  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire  on 
or  after  March  1,  1966,  increasing  the  price 
of  milk.  A  price  adjustment  shall  not  be 
made  unless  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
Department  that — 

"(1)  such  amount  is  not  included  in  the 
contract  price; 

"(2)  the  contract  does  not  otherwise  con- 
tain a  provision  providing  for  an  adjustment 
in  price;  and 

"(3)  the  contractor  will  suffer  a  loss,  not 
merely  a  dlnUnution  of  anticipated  profit, 
under  the  contract  because  of  such  Increases 
In  producer  prices.";  and 

(2)  By  Inserting  the  following  new  Item 
in  the  analysis  thereof: 
"2389.  Contracts    for    the    procurement    of 
milk;  price  adjustment." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1668),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTraPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  amend  contracts 
entered  Into  on  or  after  March  1,  1966,  for 
the  procurement  of  fiuld  milk  for  beverage 
purposes  to  provide  a  price  adjustment  for 
losses  Incurred  by  a  contractor  because  of  In- 
creased prices  paid  to  the  producers  for  such 
milk  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  increasing  the  price  of  milk. 

BXFLANATION  OF  THS  BILL 

This  year,  as  a  result  of  marked  decline 
in  milk  production,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  seen  fit  to  modify  a  number  of  milk 
marketing  orders  to  increase  the  return  to 
the  dairy  farmers,  and  In  so  doing  hopefully 
reverse  the  downward  production  trend. 

These  adjustments  could  not  be  success- 
fully anticipated  by  dairies  because  the  prices 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
minimum  prices.  Under  milk  marketing 
orders,  dairies  must  pay  these  prices  to  their 
farmer-producers.  No  exception  can  be 
made  because  they  anticipated  a  lower  cost 
when  bidding  on  a  Department  of  Defense 
contract. 

Certain  dairies  holding  milk  contracts  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  experiencing 
losses  on  their  firm  fixed-price  contracts  as 
the  result  of  increased  prices  for  raw  milk 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  since 
March  1st  of  this  year.  The  result  of  these 
milk  marketing  orders  reptortedly  has  been 
to  Increase  the  average  prices  of  raw  milk 
approximately  90  cents  per  hundredweight, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  8  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 

Dairies  contracting  to  supply  the  military 
departments  with  milk  for  use  In  mess  halls 
and  for  resale  in  military  commissaries  are 
performing  under  fixed-price  contracts  which 
do  not  include  a  clause  authorizing  an 
amendment  to  the  contract,  in  the  event  of 
unforseen  Increases  in  the  price  of  raw  milk 
ordered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Because  of  this  lack  of  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  amend  procure- 
ment contracts  of  this  type,  many  of  the 
dairies  reported  are  faced  with  tremendous 
losses,  and  even  bankruptcy  in  certain  cases, 
if  they  attempt  to  fulfill  their  contracts. 

In  light  of  the  circumstances  concerning 
this  imantlclpated  price  increase,  some  re- 
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medial  legislative  action  seems  to  be  in  order. 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  agrees  with  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Under 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  in  effect  in 
parts  of  36  States  and  tha  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  minimum  price  'vrhlch  the  handler 
(the  dairy)  Is  required  ti>  pay  the  producer 
(the  farmer)  for  fluid  mlBc  for  beverage  pur- 
poses is  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. In  March  1966  and  again  in  June 
1966  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Increased 
these  minimum  prices.  |bndlers  subject  to 
the  orders,  and  holding  Iptig-term  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Deifense  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  orders,  were  required  to  pay 
these  increased  prices  to  producers  but  could 
not  obtain  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
fixed-price  Defense  contracts.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  unable  to  afforq  these  contractors 
any  relief.  i 

Milk  prices  have  been  ri»lng  this  past  year 
even  in  those  market  anees  which  are  not 
regulated  by  Federal  mlllj  marketing  orders. 
Under  subsection  (a)  of  the  bill  as  i»t3posed, 
however,  only  dairies  regtilated  by  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders  Mould  be  covered. 
Other  dairies  could  also  duffer  losses  just  as 
severe  because  of  curtlons  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  such  as  an  Increase  in  the  sup- 
pot^  price  for  manufacturing  milk  or  because 
of  the  Impact  on  the  marHet  price  for  milk  of 
amendments  (»'  exispenslaos  of  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders. 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  was,  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  S.  3884  already  in  the 
process  of  exploring  several  methods  few 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 
Among  the  methods  being  considered  are  use 
of  an  escalation  provision,  shorter  term  con- 
tracts, and  provisions  for  adjustment  prices 
on  contract  extensions.  It  might  appyear  that 
escalation  is  an  obvious  method  for  accom- 
pUshing  the  objective.  Sowever,  it  is  not 
only  cumbersome  to  administer,  but  dilBcult 
to  t^ply  equitably  to  all  contractors.  Pro- 
curement of  milk  is  madt  by  formal  adver- 
tising with  award  made  tt>  the  low  competi- 
tive bidder.  Hence,  an  escalation  clause 
would  pose  iHTOblems  to  Which  the  Depart- 
ment at  this  point  doe^  not  have  ready 
answers. 

For  example,  there  woiiW  be  problems  in 
evaluating  bids  between  handlers  in  regu- 
lated areas  and  handler*  in  nonregulated 
areas  and  in  assessing  the  Impact  of  the 
marketing  order  on  a  particular  contract 
without  knowledge  of  thfl  cost  basis  for  the 
handler's  bid.  These  piioblems  are  com- 
pounded by  tbe  fact  that  the  price  of  fliUd 
milk  is  regulated  by  over  tO  different  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders  and  niunerous  State 
and  local  controls.  Furthermore,  enactment 
of  provisions  requiring  the  Inclusion  of  esca- 
lation claiises  in  milk  contracts  would  estab- 
lish an  undesirable  precedent  which  would 
tend  to  imdermlne  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tive fixed-price  contractlpg.  Accordingly,  It 
was  believed  desirable  to  delete  subsection 
(a)  of  the  bill  as  proposed  with  the  vmder- 
itanding  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
develop  procedures  in  connection  with  the 
procurement  of  milk  within  existing  admin- 
istrative authority  to  avoid  situations  com- 
parable to  that  which  occurred  as  a  conse- 
quence of  tbe  recent  actidAs  by  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiire.  ' 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  as  proposed  was 
designed  to  provide  relief  for  those  Defense 
contractors  required  to  pay  'higher  prices  to 
milk  producers  because  of  Increases  In  pro- 
ducer prices  of  fluid  milk  for  beveragpe  pur- 
poses ordered  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Arglcul- 
ture.  However,  the  bill  vxould  not  provide 
r^ef  for  those  contractors  required  to  pay 
higher  prices  to  producers  because  of  in- 
creases m  tbe  price  of  manufacturing  milk 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  ©f  Agriculture.  In 
areas  not  covered  by  Federal  milk  market- 
ing orders  this  Increase  in  the  manufactur- 
ing milk  price  could  have  had  an  effect  on 


the  price  paid  by  Defense  contractors  to  pro- 
producers  for  fluid  milk  for  beverage  pur- 
poses because  of  its  Impact  on  the  general 
market  price  for  milk.  In  order  to  provide 
equitable  treatment  for  all  Defense  con- 
tractors adversely  affected  by  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  increasing  the 
price  of  milk,  it  was  found  necessary  to  revise 
subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  to  provide  for 
price  adjustments  on  the  basis  of  actions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Increasing  the 
price  of  milk  without  limiting  such  action 
to  Increases  in  producer  prices  for  fluid  milk 
for  beverage  purposes.  Regulations  would 
provide  that  contractors  seeking  relief  under 
such  a  provision  would  be  required  to  show 
how  these  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ctUture  affected  the  price  they  were  required 
to  pay. 

In  light  of  the  above,  new  langusige  was 
drafted  incorporating  the  desired  changes. 
The  revised  language  makes  clear  that  an 
adjustment  in  the  contract  price  is  not  au- 
thorized for  loss  of  anticipated  profits. 

nSCAL    DATA 

The  cost  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  price  adjustments  authorized  by  this 
measure  cannot  be  ascertained  at  this  time. 
Each  contract  involved  must  be  considered 
on  an  individual  basis.  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  some  350  to  375  contracts  valued 
at  around  |70  million  to  $75  million,  of  which 
an  estimated  90  percent  relate  to  fluid  milk 
for  beverage  purposes. 


AWARD  OP  EXEMPLARY  REHA- 
BILITATION CERTIFICATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1636,  HJl.  16646. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
16646)  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  airtheylze  the  award  of  exem- 
plary rehaoimatlon  certificates  to  cer- 
tain indiv^Qftls''ffift^  considering  their 
char^Mtof^and  condiJci~4n  civilian  life 
aftn  discharge  or  dlsml^l  from  the 
Amned  Forces,  and  for  omer  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER>Is  there 
obje^lon  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  l^m? 

lere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
prodeeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
led  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
pagfe  2.  line  8,  after  the  word  "honorable", 
to  Insert  "or  who  received  a  generill 
disdtiarge.".  . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1669),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSB 

This  bill,  as  amended,  would  authorize  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  an  "exemplary 
rehabilitation  certificate"  to  a  person  dis- 
charged or  dismissed  from  an  Armed  Force 
under  conditions  other  than  honorable  or  to 
a  person  who  had  received  a  general  discharge 
if  the  person  establishes  that  be  htis  rehabili- 
tated himself,  that  his  character  Is  good,  and 
that  his  conduct  since  release  from  the  armed 
services  has  been  good  for  at  least  3  years. 

BACKOBOtrm 

For  several  years.  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  concerned  with  finding  a  method 


for  mitigating  the  lasting,  harmful  effects 
of  military  discharges  of  a  less  than  honor- 
able type,  without  impairing  military  disci- 
pline and  without  detracting  from  the  value 
of  a  discharge  under  honorable  conditions. 
There  is  general  recognition  that  the  less 
than  honorable  discharge  is  a  severe  handi- 
cap In  securing  employment  and  that  many 
persons  receive  such  discharges  as  a  result 
of  misconduct  when  they  were  young  and 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  tbe  serious  conse- 
quences of  their  action. 

HJt.  16646  has  evolved  through  several  at- 
tempted legislative  solutions  for  this  prob- 
lem. Like  its  precursors,  this  bill  would  per- 
mit a  person  discharged  with  other  than  an 
honc»«ble  discharge  to  establish  that  his 
postservice  conduct  and  reputation  have 
been  good  and  to  receive  a  certificate  to  this 
effect;  xinllke  the  preceding  WUs,  HJl.  16646 
authorizes  the  Issuance  of  such  a  certificate 
by  an  agency  of  Government  other  than  the 
Department  of  Defense,  which  considers  that 
evaluation  of  performance  in  civilian  life  is 
not  an  appropriate  function  for  it. 

The  certificate  that  could  be  awarded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  authority 
of  this  bUl  would  not  entitle  a  recipient  to 
any  benefits  unless  he  would  be  entitled  to 
those  benefits  under  his  original  discharge  or 
dismissal.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  however, 
would  be  authorized  to  extend  special  coun- 
seling and  job  development  assistance  to 
persons  who  receive  exemplary  rehabilitation 
certificates. 

Under  the  bill  at  least  3  years  must  elapse 
between  the  military  discharge  and  the  date 
the  person  applies  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  a  certificate. 

The  Secretary  must  consider  relevant  evi- 
dence that  would  establish  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  (a)  the  person  has  rehabilitated 
himself,  (b)  his  character  is  good,  and  (c)  his 
conduct,  activities,  and  habits  since  be  was 
discharged  have  been  exemplary.  Such  evi- 
dence could  be  written  or  oral  and  it  could 
include  such  things  as  notarized  statements 
from  law  enforcement  officers,  employers,  and 
persons  in  a  position  to  judge  the  applicant's 
reputation  and  conduct. 

COST 

"ITie  Department  of  Labor  Informed  tbe 
committee  that  the  increased  cost  that  would 
result  from  this  bill  would  be  negligible. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  wsis  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


NOMINATION  AND  SELECTION  OP 
CANDIDATES  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  MILITARY.  NAVAL.  AND 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tha',  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1638,  HJl.  9916. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Hie  Lecislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
9916)  to  amend  tltie  10,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  nomination  and 
selection  of  candidates  for  am>ointment 
to  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Force 
Academies  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  oonslderati(m  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  tlilrd  reading, 
read  tbe  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recors  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1670),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

FUKFOSE   or   THX   BILL 

The  basic  pvirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  broaden 
Mveral  of  tbe  categorlee  of  persons  eligible 
for  appointment  to  the  three  service  acade- 
mies. The  principal  provision  of  the  bill 
would  make  tbe  sons  of  all  career  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  Irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  members  of  the  Begular  or  Reserve 
components,  eligible  far  appointment  to  the 
service  academlee  under  tbe  Presidential 
category. 

ntonsioNs  or  thx  hill 
Change  tn  Presidential  competitive  category 
to   iTidude   sona   of  aU   members   of   the 
Armed  Forces  toho  serve  on  active  duty 
continuously  for  at  least  $  years 
Under  existing  law  only  tbe  sons  of  m«n- 
bers  of  the  Regular  components  of  the  srmed 
services  are  eligible  to  ccwnpete  for  appoint- 
ment under  the  Presidential  quota  providing 
for  the  annual  appointment  of  75  cadets  or 
midshipmen  to  each  of  the  service  academies. 
The  bUl  changes  this  category  of  apptdnt- 
ments  in  two  respects.    Plrst,  the  number  of 
appointments  authorized  to  be  made  annu- 
ally from  this  category  would  be  increased 
from  75  to  100.     The  effect  of  increasing 
by  25  the  number  of  appointments  for  this 
category  would  be  to  increase  the  statutory 
strength  of  each  Academy  on  a  4-year  cumu- 
lative basis  from  4,417  to  4,617. 

It  Is  not  the  intent  of  this  bill  to  increase 
the  total  number  of  cadets  or  mldsbii»nen 
actually  attending  an  Academy.  Kdsrting 
and  planned  facilities  axe  geared  to  the  maxi- 
mum presently  authorized  by  law.  To  offset 
the  proposed  increase  of  up  to  25  per  year, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
tbe  nunU>er  of  seoretartal  qualified  alternates 
who  might  otherwise  be  admitted. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  Presidential 
appointments  from  sons  of  any  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  have  served  on  active 
duty  continuously  for  at  least  8  years,  or  any 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  sxe  re- 
tired with  pay  or  who  died  while  retire!  with 
pay,  other  than  those  granted  retired  pay 
under  sectatn  1331  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  This  latter  provision  relates  zo  the 
entitlement  of  retired  pay  to  members  of  the 
Reserve  components  who  complete  20  years' 
satisfactory  service  and  become  eligible  for 
retired  pay  at  age  60. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  make  tbe  sons 
oT  all  career  members  who  have  completed  8 
years  of  acttve  service  eligible  for  appolnt- 
inent  from  the  Presidential  category  In  lieu 
of  the  present  language  which  restricts  the 
appointments  to  those  who  are  sons  of  regu- 
lar members. 

Broadening  of  eUyibility  for  sotis  of  deceased 
veterans 

Umder  existing  law  competitive  appoint- 
ments for  the  sons  of  deceased  veterans  are 
ItDlltM  to  the  sons  of  veterans  who  died  or 
were  100  percent  disabled  as  a  result  of  ac- 
tion during  World  War  I  or  World  War  H  or 
the  Korean  conflict. 

The  biU  would  broaden  the  ellgibiUty  for 
this  category  by  making  eligible  for  aiqxtint- 
ment  tbe  sons  of  veterans  who  are  100-per- 
cent disabled  and  to  the  sons  of  veterans  who 
are  killed  or  disabled  as  a  result  of  active 
duty.  Tiie  effect  would  be  to  include  the  sons 
of  service  members  who  were  killed  or  totally 
disabled  In  the  line  of  duty  at  any  time,  with 
the  result,  of  course,  that  tbe  proposed 
change  would  Include  the  sona  of  munbers 


killed   or    100-percent  disabled  during  tbe 
present  Vietnam  conflict. 

Contingent  nomination  authority  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 

The  bill  amends  existing  law  authorizing 
the  nomination  of  five  cadets  or  midshipmen 
at  large  by  the  Vice  President  by  proposing 
language  to  allow  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  to  nominate  candidates  for  va- 
cancies authorized  for  tbe  Vice  President  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  there  is  no  Vice 
President. 

Eligibility  for  appointment  to  the  academies 
of  members  of  the  National  Guard 

Existing  law  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  appoint  annually 
to  their  respective  Academies  85  enlisted 
members  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Air 
Force  Reserve.  The  bill  makes  a  technical 
language  change  In  order  to  insure  that  mem- 
bers of  the  respective  National  Guard  will  be 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  Academies  in 
this  Reserve  category. 

No  decrease  in  appointments  from 
congressional  sources 
Section  2  of  the  bill  in  effect  provides  that 
the  annual  increase  of  25  in  Presidential  ap- 
pointments shall  not  serve  to  reduce  or  dim- 
inish the  number  of  quallfled  alternates  from 
congressional  sources  who  are  appointed  by 
the  appropriate  service  Secretaries  under  the 
authority  to  make  appointments  to  fill  un- 
used vacancies  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  strength  at  the  academies.  Existing 
law  requires  that  75  percent  of  the  secretarial 
quallfled  alternates  must  come  from  among 
young  men  nominated  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Statistical  information 

Set  forth  below  are  the  appointment 
sources  for  cadets-midshipmen  to  the  various 
service  academies.  The  effect  of  the  bUl 
would  be  to  increase  the  Presidential  cate- 
gory from  75  to  100  annuaUy. 


Appointment  sources 

Anthortted 
appointments 
under  exist- 
ing law 

Ann!™^ 

Cumu* 
lative 

I.  NoDOompetltlvc: 

SSDfttOffS                  . .... 

600 

2,178 

vice  President              . 

6 

Sons  of  deceased  veterans 

District  o(  Colombls      

.. 

40 
6 

Qnam,  Samoa,  and  Virgin  Is- 
Isndff 

1 

Puerto  Rico          -  -         ' 

6 

Canal  Zone ..j — 

1 

SubtotsL 

2,733 

n.  Competitive: 

President:  Soni  of  Regulars  > — 

Secretary: 

Enlisted  Regulars 

Enlisted  Reserves 

Military  schools 

CongrMMonal:  Qualified  alter, 
nates        _    

75 

86 
86 
20 

ISO 

300 

MO 

340 

80 

600 

Snbtotal -„ 

il6 

1,660 

m.  Speciflc  foreign  students: 

Philippine  Islands 

4 

American  ReDublicS-       

20 

Rphtotsl            

34 

TotaL 

4,417 

1  The  bill  would  increase  this  categofr  of  appoint- 
ments from  76  to  100  per  year— or  from  300  to  400  on  a 
4-year  cumulative  basis. 

COST  BATA 

The  enactment  of  this  leglabtlon  will  not 
increase  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


REDUCTION  OP  UJ3.  FORCES  IN 
EUROPE 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
some  days  ago,  I  responded  to  questions 
regarding  troop  reduction  In  Europe 
which  were  put  to  me  by  Heinz  Pol,  cor- 
respondent of  the  "Frankfurter  Rund- 
schau." 

Subsequently,  excerpts  from  my  an- 
swers were  transmitted  back  to  the 
United  States  and  appeared  In  various 
public  media.  In  order  that  my  full  re- 
sponses may  be  available  to  the  Senate, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  submitted  regarding 
troop  reduction  in  Europe  by  the  Frank- 
furter Rimdschau  be  published  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Question:  When  do  you  think  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  Democratic  Political  Com- 
mittee will  be  debated  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate?  Do  you  expect  a  long  and  perhaps 
stormy  debate? 

Answer:  It  la  expected  that  the  resolution 
wiU  be  considered  during  the  present  session. 
Tbe  Senate  may  decide  to  adopt  It,  to  reject 
it,  to  modify  it,  or  to  refer  it  to  a  committee 
or  committees.  In  any  event,  there  will 
probably  be  considerable  debate  on  the  mat- 
ter which,  I  would  hope,  will  be  temperate 
and  restrained. 

Question:  Would  you  favor  having  the 
whole  problem  of  a  reduction  of  American 
forces  in  Europe .  discussed  with  the  Allies 
before  a  final  decision  is  taken  by  tbe  Ad- 
mlnistraitlon? 

Answer :  Certainly  diplomatic  discussion  of 
this  problem  with  allied  nations  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, whether  or  not  the  resolution  is 
adopted.  I  assume  that  such  discussions 
have  been  going  on  all  along.  But  in  all 
frankness  and  in  the  light  of  tbe  unilateral 
decisions  of  other  allied  nations  towards 
previous  NATO  guidelines  on  troop  strengths, 
those  nations  should  not  expect  to  exercise 
a  veto  on  U.S.  decisions  respecting  American 
force  levels  in  Europe. 

Question :  Would  you  urge  the  President  to 
discuss  tills  problem  with  German  chancellor 
Ertiard  when  he  visits  Washington  at  the 
end  of  the  month?  Should  there  be  a  meet- 
ing between  Mr.  Erhard  and  leaders  of  Con- 
gress during  which  the  jiroblem  wlU  also  be 
discussed? 

Answer:  U.S.  troop  commitments  In  Eu- 
rope would  appear  to  me  to  be  a  pertinent 
subject  for  discussion  in  the  forthcc»nlng 
talks  between  Chancellor  Erhard  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Moreover,  if  they  conclude 
that  it  would  be  useful  for  Mr.  Erhard  to 
meet  with  Senators,  that  could  be  arranged. 
It  is  not  an  imusual  practice  for  visiting 
parliamentary  leaders  to  get  together  for  a 
talk  with  Members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  other  Senators. 

Question:  How  should  a  gradual  reduction 
of  American  forces  In  Europe  be  organized? 
When  should  it  start?  Should  troops  be  re- 
duced over  a  period  of  years  or  within  a  short 
time?    How  large  should  the  reduction  be? 

Answer:  In  my  judgment,  tbe  details  of  a 
troop  reduction  are  properly  left  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. What  is  proposed  in  the  resolution  is 
only  to  make  clear  the  Senate  attitude  on  the 
question.  In  the  past,  I  have  used  various 
illustrative  flgttres.  Suggestions  range  from 
a  out  of  ten  percent  to  four  or  five  divisionB. 
But  those  are  individual  opinions.  The  reso- 
lution uses  tbe  term  "substantial"  reduction. 
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Question:  Do  you  sba^  tbe  opinion  of 
your  colleagues  that  a  reduction  might  have 
a  detrimental  political  effect  on  Bonn,  and 
might  lead  to  a  reorientation  of  Oerman  for- 
eign policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union? 
Would  the  future  of  NATp  be  endangered  in 
any  way  by  a  reduction  |  of  USA  forces  in 
Europe?  : 

Answer:  I  do  not  sbar^  that  opinion.  It 
has  been  my  view  for  a  long  time  that  the 
presence  of  American  trobps  In  Europe  as  a 
symbol  of  intent  is  the  fundamental  of  the 
defense  requirement  for  western  Europe  and 
tbe  Atlantic  region.  In  my  judgment,  "pres- 
ence" can  be  symbolized  by,  say  two  Ameri- 
can divisions  as  well  as  by  22.  On  this  basis, 
I  do  not  believe  a  reduction  in  U£.  troop 
deployment  can  endangier  the  fixture  of 
NATO.  Much  less  do  I  beheve  that  a  reduc- 
tion, of  itself,  can  supply  a  rationale  for  any 
basic  realignment  in  Oerttian  foreign  poUcy, 
especially  when  West  Germany  Itself  has  not 
met  its  commitment  of  fatcee  to  NATO. 

Question:  Would  you  ktlndly  state  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposed  c^  the  Committee  to 
the  USA  as  well  as  to  vATO? 

Answer:  A  detailed  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  contained  in  tbe  original  speech 
which  I  gave  on  the  Senfite  floor.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  of  tbe  slgnlflcant  para- 
graphs in  that  speech : 

"Western  Europe  has  long  smce  rehabili- 
tated itself  after  tbe  deTkstatlon  of  World 
War  n.  It  is  now  a  tiirlving  and  dynamic 
region  of  greatly  expanded  economic  and 
political,  and  potential  military  capacity. 
That  factor  alone,  in  mt  judgment,  would 
justify  a  revision  of  the  15-year-old  level  of 
deployment  whereby  the  greatest  share  of 
Western  Europe's  defense  la  borne  by  the 
United  States  as  though  the  former  were 
still  war  weakened,  exhausted,  and  Incapable 
of  an  equitable  defense  effort  of  its  own. 

"There  are  other  considerations  which 
point  in  tbe  same  direction.  Tbe  fact  is  that 
NATO  allies  have  recognized  a  slgnlflcant 
change  in  the  earlier  E<k«t-West  European 
confrontation  which  appM'ently  jtistifles  in 
their  eyes  a  reduced  emhhasis  on  defense. 
Certainly,  the  sizes  of  t^ieir  troop  deploy- 
ments to  the  NATO  CoQonand  are  remote 
from  the  estimates  which  they  originally  ac- 
cepted as  necessary.  Thait  strongly  suggests 
a  changed  view  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  this 
connection,  moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that 
relationships,  as  between  Western  Europe 
and  Eastern  Europe  have.  In  fact,  altered  for 
the  better  in  these  last  19  years.  The  chan- 
nels of  trade,  commimlcation,  diplomacy 
and  other  exchanges  have  been  improved  and 
enlarged.  There  is  cm  obvloiis  lessening  of 
tensions  as  compared  with  1951. 

"There  is  no  question  that  this  trend  baa 
had  a  strong  Influence  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Western  European  countries  toward  their 
NATO  commitments.  Indeed,  in  the  case 
of  France,  it  has  led  evcin  to  an  insistence 
that  there  be  a  withdrawal  of  forces  which 
are  stationed  there  as  part  of  NATO. 

"FlnaUy,  I  should  note  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  level  of  U3.  forces  In 
Europe  Is  very  costly  both  in  tax  dollars  and 
in  dollar  exchange  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  if  it  were  vital 
to  the  security  ot  the  Kation  and  to  the 
preservation  of  world  peace,  we  would  And, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  financial  resources 
to  keep  6  or  16  divlsiona  in  Europe.  But 
when  the  indications  are  that  the  UJ3.  mili- 
tary establishment  in  Western  Europe  is  ex- 
cessive to  need,  when  the  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions of  Western  European  allies  confirm  the 
conclusion  that  reductions  can  be  made  in 
the  great  contingent  of  American  military 
forces  and  dependents,  tt^en  it  is  wholly  un- 
warranted to  sustain  an  ^pnecessary  dollar 
and  dollar-exchange  draiiu" 


THE  UNLAWFUL  TAKING  OF  PROP- 
ERTY FROM  A  PIPELINE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  S.  3433,  to  make 
It  a  criminal  offense  to  steal,  embezzle, 
or  otherwise  unlawfully  take  property 
fp«m  a  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3433)  to  make  It  a  criminal  offense  to 
steal,  embezzle,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
take  property  from  a  pipeline,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  2, 
after  line  7  Insert: 

(c)  That  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Nothing  contained  in  tills  section 
shaU  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  intent  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in 
which  provisions  of  this  section  operate  to 
the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this 
section  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  such  provision  is 
Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of  tills 
section  or  any  provision  thereof."; 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  "(c) ",  and 
Insert  "(d) ";  on  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out 
"(d) ",  and  hisert  "(e) ";  on  page  3,  after 
line  2,  Insert: 

(b)  lliat  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Nottiing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  indicating  an  in- 
tent on  tiie  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the 
field  in  which  provisions  of  this  section  oper- 
ate to  the  exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  nor  shall  any  provision 
of  this  section  be  construed  as  invalidating 
any  provision  of  State  law  unless  such  pro- 
vision is  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  or  any  provision  tbere- 
of." 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "(b) ",  and 
Insert  "(c) ";  and  on  page  3,  line  6,  strike 
out  "(c)",  and  insert  "(d)". 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  substantive  change  made  by  the 
House  is  the  addition  of  langiiage  to  make 
It  clear  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
CJongress  to  preempt  State  criminal 
prosecutions  in  the  areas  that  are  coveted 
by  the  sections  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  which  this  bill  seeks  to  amend. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  Senate  concur 
In  the  House  attiendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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PRAYER  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  very  In- 
formative and  thought-provoking  arti- 
cles on  the  subject  of  prayer  In  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  been  published  recently 
in  two  highly  respected  Journals. 

Prof.  Donald  Reich,  a  political  scien- 
tist from  Oberlln  College,  reported  In  the 
Phi  Delta  Kappan  for  September  1966, 
on  responses  made  to  a  number  of  ques- 
tionnaires and  public  opinion  surveys  on 
this  controversial  issue.    Mr.  James  B. 


Panoch,  who  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Religious  Instruction  Association,  Inc., 
and  teaches  the  course  in  biblical  litera- 
ture at  Southslde  Public  High  School, 
Port  Was'ne,  Ind.,  analyzed  the  problem 
of  "volimtary  prayer"  and  "meditation 
periods"  in  the  September  30  issue  of 
Christianity  Today. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeli- 
ness and  significance  of  these  two  arti- 
cles, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  the  concluision  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Phi  Delta  ECappan,  September  19661 
The  Sttfrxmjs  Coukt  and  Pubuc  Policy  :  The 
School  Prates  Cases 
(Note. — ^With  new  federal  legislation  or  a 
constitutional  change  to  permit  prayer  In 
public  schools  now  a  definite  poesiblllty,  the 
public  opinion  and  stattis  surveys  reported 
here  take  on  added  significance.) 

(By  Donald  R.  Reich) 

Wishful  thinking,  if  not  outright  self- 
deception,  plays  a  significant  part  in  discus- 
sions of  American  constitutional  Issues.  Is- 
sues of  church  and  state,  perhaps  especially 
when  the  question  of  religion  In  education  Is 
involved,  have  not  been  free  of  wishful  think- 
ing. Among  the  "ten  theses"  nailed  to  tbe 
end  of  a  major  survey  of  the  church-state 
issue  published  in  1953  was  this  one:  ".  .  . 
tbe  American  people  have  by  and  large  been 
faithful  to  tbe  obligation  placed  on  them  by 
framers  of  the  First  Amendment :  church  and 
state  have  been  kept  separate,  and  religious 
freedom  has  been  preserved.  The  people  have 
willingly  kept  faith;  whenever  an  opportunity 
has  presented  itself  to  obtfdn  an  expression 
of  the  voice  of  the  people,  that  voice  has 
clearly  been  expressed  on  tbe  side  of  absolute 
separation  and  freedom." ' 

Religious  freedom  has  been  preserved,  by 
and  large,  but  not  because  church  and  state 
have  been  absolutely  separate.  In  fact,  one 
might  argue  the  reverse.  A  questionnaire  of 
public  schools  in  1961  suggests  that  religion 
at  that  time  actually  pervaded  public  educa- 
tion.*   The  survey  found: 

Gideon  Bibles  distributed  In  42.7  percent  of 
school  systems; 

Baccalaureate  services  part  of  graduation 
exercises  In  86.8  percent; 

Homeroom  devotional  exercises  held  tn  all 
schools  of  the  system  in  33.1  percent  and  in 
some  schools  in  17  percent  of  the  systems; 

Regular  chapel  in  22  percent  (70.8  in  the 
South)  Bible  reading  in  41.7  percent  (76J  in 
the  South;  67.5  in  the  East) ; 

Christmas  observed  in  87.9  percent; 

Classes  held  in  church  buildings  in  7.7  per- 
cent of  all  schools; 

Member  of  reUglous  orders  teaching  in  6.7 
percent. 

bible-xxadimc  cases 

Up  to  the  1960's  the  issue  of  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  pubUc  schools  bad  been 
adjudicated  primarily  in  tbe  state  courts. 
In  1981,  1952,  and  1960  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  considered  cases  involving  Bible  read- 
ing but  refused  to  rule  on  technical  grounds. 
By  1962,  when  the  Supreme  Court  heard  and 
decided  the  New  York  Regents  Prayer  Case, 
legislation  and  litigation  on  school  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  state  was  largely 


1  Leo  Pfeffer,  Church,  State,  and  Freedom. 
Boston:  Beacon  Press,  19S3. 

•  R.  B.  Dlerenfleld.  "The  Extent  of  Rellgloua 
Infiuence  in  American  Public  Schools."  Re- 
ligious Education.  Vol.  66,  1961,  pp.  175-77. 
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perml«8lve.  Eleven  states  (Alabama,  Arkan- 
aas.  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Tennessee)  required  Bible  reading  by  statute. 
Five  states  (Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansafe-  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma)  permitted  It  by  statute. 
In  B«ven  states  the  courts  bad  upheld  Bible 
reading  without  a  reference  to  a  statute 
(Colorado.  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Texas)  and  in  Mississippi 
the  state  constitution  prohibited  the  exclu- 
sion at  the  Bible  from  the  classroom.  In  six 
states,  courts  had  found  Instances  of  Bible 
reading  unconstitutional  (Illinois,  Xx>ulsiana, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota.  Washington,  Wis- 
consin) and  in  six  others  (Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, New  Mexico.  Nevada,  Oregon.  Utah) 
opinions  of  the  attorneys  general  had  found 
Bible  reading  unconstitutional.  In  the  re- 
maining states  Bible  reading  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  statutes  and  had  not  been  liti- 
gated In  the  state  courts.  No  state  laws  or 
court  decisions  prohiUted  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  classroom. 

To  those  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
dlsposea  to  move  against  the  role  of  religion 
in  the  schools  the  Regents  Prayer  Case  may 
have  seemed  to  present  a  likely  occasion  for 
a  first  step.  Neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  but  an  Innocuous  prayer  drafted  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Regents  with  the  help 
and  approval  of  religious  leaders,  was  in- 
volved. Justice  Black,  speaking  for  five 
members  of  a  seven-man  Court,  found  that 
the  prayer  was  governmental  In  composition 
and  administration  and  was  therefore  a  vio- 
lation of  the  establishment  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment.  One  year  later  the  Oourt 
decided  the  Pennsylvania  Blble-reaoiug  Case 
and  the  Baltimore  Lord's  Prayer  Case  brought 
by  the  Irrepressible  Madalyn  Murray.  Justice 
Clark  spoke  for  eight  members  of  tt  e  Court 
and  found  the  Blble-readlng  statute  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  rule  unconstitutional  because 
the  advancement  of  religion  was  their  pur- 
pose and  primary  effect. 

KESPONSX   TO   THK   DSC3SIONS 

Reaction  to  the  Regents  Prayer  decision 
was  predominantly  hostile  and  in  some  ways 
strident.'  The  negative  response  In  Congress 
took  several  forms,  notably  the  introduction 
of  constltutloital  amendments  to  overtiu-n 
the  decision  by  22  senators  and  63  members 
of  the  House  and  the  opening  of  a  forum  for 
the  Court's  critics  in  Senator  Eastland's  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  The  Oovemors'  Confer- 
ence resolved  to  urge  an  amendment  permit- 
ting voluntary  prayer,  with  only  one  gover- 
nor. Rockefeller,  abstaining. 

The  predominance  of  critical  response 
after  the  Regents  Prayer  Case  contrasts  with 
the  reaction  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible 
Cases.  Public  opinion  continued  to  be  high- 
ly unfavorable,  but  many  opinion  leaders 
and  interest  groups  that  had  been  In  highly 
vocal  opposition  to  the  Court  earlier  now  be- 
came silent  or  suggested  restraint.  The 
dominant  position  among  religious  leaders, 
with  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions,  was  one 
of  great  reject  for  the  Court's  authority  If 
not  complete  agreement  with  its  decision. 
This  shift  from  substance  to  procedure  was 
also  visible  In  greater  press  support  than  ap- 
peared after  the  Regents  Prayer  decision. 

As  the  reaction  in  these  quarters  moder- 
ated, however,  organizational  and  political 
action  In  others  increased  and  ultimately 
foensed  on  the  hearings  in  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  the  so-called  Becker 
Amendment.  Congres8l<»ial  mall  favoring  a 
"prayer  amendment"  was  exceptlcmally  heavy 
early  in  1904.  Under  the  threat  of  a  dis- 
charge petition.  Congressman  Cxllkb,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
•rentuaUy  felt  compelled  to  holcl  hearings. 


*  WUliam  M.  Beaney  and  Edward  N.  Beiser, 
"Prayer  and  PoUtics:  The  Impact  of  Engel 
and  Schempp  on  the  Political  Process."  Jour- 
nal of  Public  Law.  Vol.  18,  19«4.  pp.  476-603. 


In  the  Senate  37  members  had  Introduced 
new  resolutions  favoring  amendment  to  p>er- 
mlt  prayer  and  in  the  House  113  members  did 
so.  Much  of  the  maU  received  was  Identl- 
flable  by  source,  but  its  volume  was  extraor- 
dinarily high  and  in  some  cases  it  was  sup- 
plemented by  local  petitions  carrying  thou- 
sands of  signatures.  This  pressure  soon  was 
countered  by  a  mall  campaign  on  the  other 
side  and  by  a  coordinated  effort  among  reli- 
gious leaders  to  publicize  the  prayer  Eunend- 
ment  as  an  attack  on  the  First  Amendment 
and  to  roiud  up  a  strong  group  to  testify 
against  it  in  the  hearings.  Support  for  an 
amendment  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  It- 
self was  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  hear- 
ings but  drained  away  rapidly  as  the  anti- 
amendment  campaign  progressed. 

The  overwhelming  majority  by  which  the 
public  objected  to  the  Court's  decisions  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible  Cases  is  worth 
further  attention.  Several  weeks  after  the 
decisions,  the  Gallup  PoU  asked:  "The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  no  state  or 
local  government  may  require  the  reading  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  or  Bible  verses  in  public 
schools.  What  are  your  views  on  this?" 
Seventy  percent  of  the  respondents  opposed 
the  decisions,  34  percent  approved  them,  and 
6  percent  had  no  opinion. 

In  November,  1964,  six  months  after  the 
Becker  Amendment  hearings  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  presidential  campaign,  the 
Michigan  Survey  Research  Center  put  this 
question  in  its  national  survey:  "Some  peo- 
ple think  it  is  all  right  for  the  public  schools 
to  start  each  day  with  a  prayer.  Others  feel 
that  religion  does  not  belong  In  the  public 
schools  but  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
family  and  the  church.  Have  you  been  In- 
terested enough  in  this  to  favor  one  side 
over  the  other?  Which?"  The  response  to 
this  question  was  more  sharply  skewed  and 
more  Intense  than  that  to  any  other  policy 
question  on  the  questionnaire  (e.g..  federal 
aid  to  schools,  federal  aid  for  parochial 
schools,  school  desegregation,  school  busing, 
and  integration).  Of  1571  respondents,  8 
percent  reported  no  interest  in  the  question. 
74  percent  said  schools  should  be  allowed  to 
start  each  day  with  a  prayer,  and  15  percent 
said  religion  does  not  belong  in  the  schools. 
These  attitudes  were  intensely  held:  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  those  favoring  prayer  In  the 
schools  and  90  percent  of  those  against  it 
said  their  minds  were  made  up  on  this  issue. 

A  second  question  that  evoked  responses 
relating  to  the  prayer  decision  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  specify  more  closely  the  intensity 
of  the  issue  and  the  anti-Oourt  attitudes  it 
stimulated  or  enhanced.  In  the  post-election 
segment  of  the  survey,  which  reached  1,460 
of  the  1.571  original  respondents,  the  Inter- 
viewers posed  the  following  question:  "We 
are  all  pretty  busy  these  days  and  can't  be 
expected  to  keep  up  on  everything.  Have  you 
had  time  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  been 
doing  in  the  past  few  years?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  particular  that  it  Has  done  that  you 
have  liked  or  disliked?" 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  respondents  re- 
ported that  they  had  paid  attention  to  what 
the  Court  had  been  doing.  Of  this  group. 
13  percent  had  both  good  and  bad  things  to 
say  about  the  Oourt.  26  percent  had  only 
good  things  to  say,  and  63  percent  had  only 
negative  things  to  say.  These  figures  repre- 
sent an  unexpectedly  high  degree  of  popular 
Interest  In  the  Court's  activities  and  a  high 
proportion  of  negative  attitudes  toward  Its 
work.  What  stands  out  when  the  responses 
are  broken  down  is  the  predominance  of  the 
prayer  issue  as  a  negative  factor  In  attitudes 
toward  the  Court  at  the  end  of  1964.  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  decisions  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Bible-reading  Cases.  Among  the 
positive  mentions  of  the  Court's  work,  civil 
rights  was  predominant.  Only  27  respond- 
ents mentioned  the  prayer  issue  positively, 
compared  with  138  positive  mentions  of  civil 


rights.  The  most  striking  response  was  the 
25a  negative  mentions  of  the  prayer  issue. 
This  figure  represents  17  percent  of  the  en- 
tire post-election  sample  and  43  percent  of 
those  who  reported  some  attentiveness  to 
the  Court's  activities.  Civil  rights  was  sec- 
ond  to  the  prayer  issue  with  145  negative 
mentions,  and  protection  of  criminal  rights 
was  third  with  46  negative  mentions.  The 
overlap  between  those  critical  of  the  Coixrt 
for  both  civil  rights  and  the  prayer  issue  U 
less  than  might  have  been  expected;  only  46 
persons  mentioned  both  issues. 

One  other  sampling  of  opinion  directly 
relevant  to  the  environment  in  which  the 
Court's  decisions  are  enforced  should  be  cited 
here.*  During  the  school  year  1963-64  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  conducted  a  na- 
tional survey  of  attitudes  among  16.000  high 
school  principals.  The  questionnaire  in- 
eluded  this  question:  "Do  you  agree  with  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  concerning 
compulsory  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  the 
public  schools?" 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  public  school 
principals  agreed  with  the  decisions.  This 
contrasts  quite  sharply  with  73  percent  agree- 
ment with  decisions  "concerning  racial  segre- 
gation in  schools."  The  level  of  support  for 
the  prayer  decisions  varied  with  the  per- 
student  expenditure  ( the  higher  the  expendi- 
ture the  greater  the  support)  and  with  size 
of  school  (the  larger  the  school  the  greater 
the  support) .  but  the  highest  level  of  support 
in  any  of  these  categories  was  43  percent. 
The  level  of  support  also  varied  regionally: 
It  was  35  percent  in  New  England.  30  percent 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  39  percent  in 
the  East  North  Central  Section,  35  percent 
in  the  West  North  Central  Section,  39  per- 
cent in  the  Solid  South,  27  percent  in  the 
Border  States,  41  percent  in  the  Mountain 
States,  and  53  percent  In  the  Pacific  States. 

HAVX   THK   SCHOOLS   COMPLXED 

As  In  the  case  of  the  released-tlme  deci- 
sions, reliable  evidence  about  compliance  Is 
hard  to  come  by.  What  evidence  there  Is 
suggests  great  variation  from  state  to  state 
and  community  to  community.  The  ETS 
survey  of  high  school  principals  asked  one- 
fifth  of  them:  "Are  there  regular  religious 
observances  at  your  school  (e.g..  prayer,  Bible 
reading,  etc.)  ?" 

One  quarter  of  the  public  school  principals 
reported  such  observances.  The  regional 
figures,  which  Include  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic schools,  are:  New  England  30  percent. 
Middle  Atlantic  States  47  percent.  East  North 
Central  Section  26  percent,  West  North  Cen- 
tral 16  percent.  Solid  South  66  percent. 
Border  States  52  percent.  Mountain  States 
18  percent.  Pacific  States  19  percent.  The 
figures  for  eight  states  selected  from  the 
major  regions  are :  Massachusetts  37  percent. 
New  York  34  percent,  Michigan  36  percent, 
Missouri  24  percent,  Georgia  76  percent,  Ten- 
nessee 88  percent,  Colorado  9  percent.  Cali- 
fornia 17  percent. 

A  more  recent  study  based  on  responses  to 
a  questionnaire  by  41  state  superintendents 
of  public  instruction  reports  that  in  29  states 
that  reported  Bible  reading  to  some  extent 
prior  to  1963.  only  five  now  report  that  it 
has  almost  completely  stopped  and  six  report 
that  it  continues  as  before.  The  remaining 
states  fell  between  these  two  extremes.' 

In  a  few  states  public  or  private  agencies 
have  conducted  surveys  of  compliance. 
Kentucky  is  among  the  states  that  required 
Bible  reading  by  statute.  In  1964  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Department  of  Education  sent 
questionnaires  to  all  school  superintendents 
requesting  information  on  changes  foUow- 


*3oibn  K.  Hemphill,  et  al.,  iteport  of  the 
Senior  High-School  Prlncipalship.  Prince- 
town.  N.J. :  Educational  Testing  Service,  1962. 

■Ellis  Katz,  Patterns  of  Ootnpllance  with 
the  Schempp  Decisions,  Journal  of  Public 
Law,  Vol.  14.  1965. 
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ing  the  Court's  declslonk*  Fifteen  percent 
of  the  superintendents  imported  that  their 
boards  of  education  had  written  new  policies 
on  Bible  reading  and  prayer  but  40  percent 
of  those  policies  authorized  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  in  the  schools.  Sixty-nine  percent  of 
the  superintendents  reported  unwritten  poli- 
cies or  understandings  permitting  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer,  and  34  percent  reported  that 
their  school  systems  dlecontinued  prayer 
after  the  Court's  decisiaa.  In  Iowa,  where 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  were  permitted  and 
practiced  in  about  half  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts, a  survey  by  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  to  which  78  percent  of  school 
superintendents  replied  lound  prayers  being 
said  on  an  organized  basis  during  school 
hours  in  16  percent  of  the  school  systems. 

The  official  response  In.  many  states  in  the 
months  after  the  1963  decisions  was  con- 
fused by  conflicting  statements  of  policy 
emanating  from  several  aources.  Attorneys 
general,  school,  superintandents,  and  boards 
of  education  in  many  cases  moved  in  oppos- 
ing directions.  The  situaitton  today  is  some- 
what less  conftising.  tliough  not  entirely 
comprehensible.  Outside  the  South  formal 
legal  compliance  has  beea  forthcoming  from 
most  states  whose  statutoB  or  Judicial  deci- 
sions were  clearly  in  conflict  vsrith  the  Court's 
decisions.  In  a  nimiber  pt  cases  compliance 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  "hands-oir*  policy 
at  the  state  level  with  the  burden  for  policy- 
making shifted  to  the  lo<!al  school  districts. 
The  task  of  measuring  the  reach  of  the 
Court's  decision  up  to  this  point  has  fallen 
largely  to  local  officials,  particularly  school 
boards,  school  superintendents,  and  local 
legal  counsel.  It  is  here  that  the  decisions 
have  had  their  greatest  impact,  as  measured 
by  the  amount  of  conflict  that  has  arisen 
since  June  of  1963.  No  state  has  been  com- 
pletely spared  local  difficulties  of  this  kind 
and  In  some  communities  the  conflicts  have 
seemed  to  be  vehicles  for  the  expression  of 
rather  intense  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  educational  process  between  ideological 
groups  in  the  community  or  between  citizen 
groups  of  varying  persuasion  and  professional 
educators.  Conflicts  have  arisen  over  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  themselTee.  silent  medita- 
tion, singing  of  certain  parts  of  patriotic 
songs,  the  flag  pledge,  released  or  dismissed 
or  shared  time,  commencement,  baccalaure- 
ate, holidays,  Christmas  carols,  nativity 
scenes,  bus  transportation,  textbooks,  etc. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Impact  studies  suggest  that  the  effect 
of  Judicial  decision-making  varies  from  issue 
to  issue.  I  would  go  further  and  raise  the 
possibility  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  be 
as  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  some  major  ques- 
tions of  social  policy  today  as  it  proved  Itself 
to  be  in  deaUng  vrtth  major  questions  of 
economic  policy  three  decades  ago.  The  most 
effective  charge  made  against  the  "bad  old 
Coiut"  of  the  mid-1930's  was  that  it  had  no 
regard  for  the  consequenqes  of  its  decisions. 
Indeed,  conservative  Justices  like  Sutherland 
argued  that  the  Court  had  no  business  look- 
ing at  consequences  because  its  duty  was 
simply  to  read  the  Constit«tlon. 

The  Court  imdoubtedly  »tiffers  from  a  pau- 
city of  information  and  contact  when  com- 
pared with  the  President,  or  Congress,  or 
one  of  the  large  administrative  agencies,  all 
of  which  have  elaborate  communication  and 
persuasion  systems.  The  Oourt,  in  contrast, 
has  no  bureaucracy  except  the  lower  federal 
courts,  and  Its  communloatlons  system  is 
cluttered  up  by  the  formalism  of  the  legal 
process.  Questions  of  potlcy  do  not  reach 
the  Court,  usually,  as  co^apromlsable  mat- 
ters but  as  "Issues  of  stat«"  resolvable  often 


•Samuel  K.  Alexander,  *.,  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Present  Trend  in  the  Church-State  Issue 
In  the  Public  Schools  of  Kentucky."  Educa- 
tional Bulletin,  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
Vol.  88.  November.  1964.  Vto,  li. 


only,  in  effect,  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion. Constitutional  politics  is,  of  course, 
preeminently  a  politics  oX  grand  issues  rather 
than  a  politics  of  small  adjustments.  I  am 
reminded  of  Sam  Raybum's  caustic  remark 
to  an  eager  freshman  member  of  the  House 
who  wouldn't  go  along  with  a  compromise 
on  a  piece  of  legislation.  "What  do  you  want, 
son,  an  issue  or  a  bill?" 

In  short,  when  the  Court  tends  to  make 
policy  on  flatly  constitutional  grounds  rather 
than  on  groimds  of  policy  implications,  the 
result  often  is  siu-prislng  and  unpredicta- 
ble. This  may  account  for  the  failure  of 
the  public  to  discount  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions ahead  of  time  as  it  generally  does  the 
Important  decisions  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

None  of  these  general  questions  is  resolva- 
ble solely  on  the  basis  of  evidence  about  the 
impact  of  the  school  prayer  decisions  or 
evidence  from  all  the  impact  studies  that 
have  been  done  in  the  last  few  years.  Such 
information,  however,  should  add  a  dimen- 
sion to  the  study  of  Judicial  policy-making, 
one  of  the  more  opaque  subjects  of  political 
science.  Such  studies,  I  hope,  will  add  a  be- 
havioral context  for  a  decision-making  sys- 
tem that  has  been  perceived  largely  in  moral 
and  doctrinal  terms. 

[From  Christianity  Today.  Sept.  30,  19661 

Is  Peateb  n»  Public  Schools  an   Illxoal 

Maneuvkr? 

(By  James  V.  Panoch) 

At  the  end  of  1965,  three  and  one-half 
years  after  the  "Prayer  Decision"  (Engel  v. 
Vitale),  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
added  an  exclamation  point  to  that  decision 
by  refusing  to  review  a  lower-court  case  ban- 
ning classroom  prayer  (Stein  v.  Oshinalcy). 
However,  a  correct  reading  of  the  court's  in- 
tentions shows  that  not  all  prayer  In  the 
public  school  is  Illegal. 

Within  weeks  after  the  1962  prayer  case, 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  indicated  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  did  not  Intend  to  ban  all  prayer. 
Speaking  in  San  Francisco,  he  quoted  ap- 
provingly these  words:  "Most  commentators 
suggested  that  the  court  had  outlawed  reli- 
gious observance  in  public  schools  when,  in 
fact,  the  court  did  nothing  of  the  kind"  and 
also  remarked,  "As  one  commentator  said, 
the  trouble  is  that  the  court  like  the  com- 
plaint of  the  wife  'Is  never  understood.' " 

Moreover,  the  office  of  the  United  States 
Attorney  General,  in  attempting  to  interpret 
the  court  action  to  citizens  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  has  repeatedly  made  such  state- 
ments as.  "You  wUl  note  that  the  decision 
in  the  Engel  case  in  no  way  restricts  the  right 
of  individuals  to  pray,"  or,  "These  decisions 
do  not  In  any  way  restrict  the  right  of  pri- 
vate Individuals  or  groups  to  pray,  but  are 
aimed  at  the  use  of  the  power  of  government 
to  channel  religious  observances  into  pre- 
scribed official  forms"  (letters  from  Norbert 
A.  Schlel,  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
General,  Oct.  4',  1962,  and  July  13,  1963) . 

Among  the  questions  regarding  prayer  in 
the  public  school  that  need  more  complete 
answers  are  these:  (1)  What  Is  permissible? 
(2)  Why  is  it  permissible?  (3)  When  is  it 
permissible? 

Prayer  must  be  classified  before  one  at- 
tempts to  decide  which  kinds  are  permissible 
In  public  education.  One  simple  classifica- 
tion separates  silent  from  oral  prayer.  Re- 
peatedly the  Supreme  Court  has  emphasized 
the  distinction  between  the  freedom  to  be- 
lieve and  the  freedom  to  act.  The  freedom 
to  believe,  it  has  said,  is  absolute,  but  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  the  freedom  to  act 
cannot  be.  Following  this  logic,  we  may  say 
that  oral  prayer  comee  under  the  freedom  to 
act  and  must  of  necessity  carry  some  limita- 
tions, whereas  silent  prayer  comes  imder  the 
freedom  to  believe  and  should  not — in  fact 
cannot — carry  any  limitations.  As  Paul  W. 
Bruton  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Law  School  has  said,  "No  one  has  been  for- 
bidden to  engage  in  prayer  in  a  public  school 
If  he  wishes  to  do  so  as  a  purely  individual 
activity"  ("The  Law  of  Church  and  State," 
speech  at  Pennsylvania  Conference  on 
Church  and  State,  Oct.  13,  1965).  Silent 
prayer  is  permissible. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  that  iinder  certain 
circumstances  even  oral  prayer  is  permis- 
sible. Robert  Matthews,  Attorney  General 
of  Kentucky,  declared  In  an  official  opinion, 
"In  our  opinion,  nothing  objectionable  would 
be  found  in  a  student,  during  a  period  of 
meditation,  voluntarily  or  spontaneovisly  say- 
ing a  prayer,  silent  or  vocal"  (Kentticky  At- 
torney General's  Opinion,  OAQ  64-111, 
Feb.  7, 1964) . 

During  the  many  days  of  hearings  on 
school  prayers  t>efore  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  Chairman  Emanuel  Celles 
pointed  out,  "I  say  that  the  teacher,  consist- 
ent with  this  decision,  could  say  to  the  chil- 
dren, 'You  are  now  permitted  lor  a  period  of 
two  minutes  to  recite  to  yourselves  if  you 
wish,  a  prayer.'  They  could  do  it  out  loud 
or  they  could  do  it  meditatively  without  say- 
ing a  word"  (United  States,  Congress  House, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Hearings  on 
Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
Relating  to  Prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  the 
Public  School,  88th  Cong.,  2nd  Sees.,  1964  p. 
3050) . 

To  one  recognized  authority  on  church- 
state  relations,  Leo  Pfeffer,  It  is  obvious  that 
prayer  has  not  been  forbidden.  He  noted, 
"There  is  not  one  word  in  any  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  including  Murray,  Engel, 
Zorach,  or  McCollum,  or  any  state  court  de- 
cision which  can,  to  any  extent,  be  inter- 
preted as  forbidding  children  to  pray  or  to 
read  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools"  (ibid.. 
p.  933). 

"VOLUNTABT  PRATXX" 

Another  way  to  classify  prayer  in  this  con- 
text is  through  the  subtle  distinction  be- 
tween "voluntary  prayer"  and  "prayer  that  is 
voluntary."  This  distinction,  though  it  may 
seem  strained,  is  really  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter. By  "voluntary  prayer"  is  meant  prayer- 
in  which  the  student  determines  what  is 
said,  when  it  is  said,  where  it  is  said,  and 
how  it  is  said.  By  "prayer  that  is  voluntary" 
is  meant  prayer  determined  by  the  state,  act- 
ing through  the  school;  the  "voluntary" 
aspect  is  that  the  student  can  choose 
whether  to  participate.  Repeatedly  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  second 
<iype.  "prayer  that  is  voluntary,"  U  Illegal. 
However,  it  has  never  ruled  on  the  first  type, 
"voluntary  prayer." 

In  the  New  York  case.  Stein  v.  Oshinsky, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
last  year,  tw*prayers  suggested  as  voluntary 
were  barred :  "God  Is  great,  God  is  good,  and 
we  thank  Him  for  our  food;  Amen,"  and 
"Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet;  thank 
you  for  the  food  we  eat;  thank  you  for  the 
birds  that  sing;  thank  you,  God,  for  every- 
thing." ' 

That  the  coxirt  did  not  in  Engel  v.  Vitale 
rule  on  "voluntary  prayer"  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  a  statement  from  the  United  States 
Attorney  General's  office  on  behalf  of  the 
President  concerning  school  prayers.  "The 
court  did  not  rule  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  practice  of  saying  school  prayers  which 
are  not  officially  sanctioned  by  public  school 
officials,  violates  the  Constitution"  (letter 
from  Norbert  A.  Schlel,  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  General,  Oct.  4,  1962). 

Ihiring  hearings  on  the  Bible-reading  de- 
dsion,  Mr.  Justice  Black  noted,  "Students 
have  the  right  to  practice  prayer  and  read 
the  Bible.  They  do  not  have  the  right  to  the 
aid  of  the  state  In  that  exercise"  (United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Considerations, 
Abington  v.  Schempp,  374  U.S.  203  (19631). 
The  first  part  of  his  statement  indicates  that 
he  would  approve  "vol\mtary  prayer."  and 
the  second  part  that  he  disapproves  of  the 
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state's  organising  "▼oluntary  prayer"  so  aa  to 
change  It  to  a  "prayer  that  la  voluntary." 

The  views  of  thU  distinguished  Jurist  have 
support  among  profeaaors  of  law  and  at- 
torneys general.  James  C.  Klrby,  profeaaor 
of  law  at  Vanderbllt  University,  when  asked 
if  non-prescribed  prayers  should  be  per- 
mitted In  public  schools,  answered,  "It  la  my 
opinion  from  the  narrow  holdings  of  these 
cases  dealing  with  law  compelling  official 
forms  for  religious  ceremonlee.  that  that 
which  orlglnatea  from  the  Individual  ...  Is 
not  affected.  And  it  Is  permissible"  (United 
States,  Congress.  House,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  op.  cit.,  p.  3136).  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Walter  E.  Alessandronl  of  the  C(»nmon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  said,  ". .  .  nor  Is  there 
any  restraint  upon  unorganized,  private,  per- 
sonal prayer  or  Bible  reeding  by  pupils  dur- 
ing the  free  momenta  of  the  day  which  Is  not 
a  p€ttt  of  the  school  program  and  does  not 
Interfere  with  the  school  schedule"  (Penn- 
sylvania Attorney  General's  Opinion,  No.  260, 
Aug.  26.  1963). 

It  Is  }ust  as  unconstitutional  to  stop  a 
"volvintary  prayer"  as  It  Is  to  start  a  "prayer 
that  la  voluntary."  Leo  Pfeffer  says  It  most 
effectively:  "The  First  Amendment  has  two 
parts.  One  part  says  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion and  the  other  says  no  law  prohibiting 
Its  free  exercise.  If  a  child  felt  It  necessary 
to  say  a  prayer  before  partaking  of  bread  or 
milk  or  cookies  and  the  state  says  you  can't 
do  that,  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  free 
exercise  clause  and  Just  as  unconstitutional 
as  the  Supreme  Court  says  In  Murray  ?.t  Is  for 
the  teacher  to  say  to  the  children  tfcat  you 
will  now  say  grace  or  read  from  the  Bible" 
(United  States.  Congress,  House.  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  op.  cit.,  p.  924) .  And  Pro- 
fessor Klrby  comments.  "...  some  laws  com- 
pel certain  conduct,  some  laws  forbid  certain 
conduct.  The  great  bulk  of  hiiman  activity 
is  not  touched  upon  by  the  law.  It  Is  nelttier 
compelled  nor  prohibited.  The  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  was  to  place  prayer 
in  the  public  schools  In  this  third  category 
where  the  law  is  neutral"  (Ibid.,  p.  2136). 

8TATX   FUSZLT   NKtmAI, 

The  Constitution  limits  the  state  but  not 
the  Individual.  In  Interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Supreme  Court  has  limited  state - 
prescribed  prayer  ("prayer  that  is  volun- 
tary"), not  student  prayer  ("voluntary 
prayer") . 

Assuming  that  the  question  of  what  prayers 
are  permissible  has  been  clarified,  the 
next  question  Is,  "Why  Is  prayer  permissible 
in  the  classroom?"  One  good  reason  for  per- 
mitting classroom  prayer  Is  that  the  denial 
of  such  permission  inhibits  religion.  On  this 
point  Professor  Paul  G.  Kauper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School  notes,  "There 
is  merit  to  the  argiiment  that  if  the  public 
schools  are  Indifferent  to  the  religious  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  they  are  thereby 
contributing  to  an  official  philosophy  of  sec- 
ularism and,  tnerefcx'e.  are  not  really  neu- 
tral In  religious  matters"   (ibid.,  p.  1692). 

InlilbltlQg  religion  Is  denied  the  state  by 
the  test  set  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Schempp  case:  "The  test  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  what  are  the  purpose  and  primary 
effect  of  the  ensictment?  If  either  Is  the  ad- 
vancement or  Inhibition  of  religion  then  the 
enactments  exceed  the  scope  of  legislative 
power  aa  clrctunscrlbed  by  the  Constitution" 
(United  States  Supreme  CoTirt.  Abinffton  v. 
Schempp.  374,  U.S.  203   [X9631). 

In  a  separate  opinion  in  that  case,  Ur. 
Justice  Stewart  observed.  "For  a  compulsory 
Ktate  educational  system  so  structures  a 
{ihUd's  life  that  If  religious  exercises  are  held 
to  be  an  Impermissible  activity  lo  schools, 
religion  is  placed  at  an  artificial  and  state- 
created  disadvantage.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
permission  of  such  exercises  for  those  whb 
want  them  is  necessary  If  the  schools  are 
truly  to  be  neutral  In  the  matter  of  rellgloa" 
(ibid.). 


The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Religion 
In  the  Public  Schools  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators  charges 
schools  "with  the  responsibility  to  provide  an 
environment  In  which  the  practices  and 
values  that  are  rooted  In  the  homes  and 
churches  can  flourish"  {Religion  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Hanper  &  Row.  1964,  p.  28) . 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  student  who 
values  and  practices  prayer  must  be  per- 
mitted the  opportxmity  to  pray  in  the  class- 
room.   But  when? 

MZOrrATIOK   PKUOO 

The  idea  of  a  period  of  meditation  Is 
emerging  as  a  real  possibility.  George  La- 
Noue,  of  the  Center  of  Advanced  St\idy  of 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  Department 
of  Religious  Liberty  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  points  out  the  reason  for  using 
the  word  "meditation":  "...  meditation  Is 
a  neutral  act  to  be  defined  by  the  dictates 
of  one's  personal  conscience,  while  prayer  Is 
specifically  religious  even  If  silent"  (United 
States,  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  op.  cit.,  p.  1666) . 

The  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congrega- 
tions of  America  has  expressed  favor  toward 
the  idea  of  a  period  of  meditation:  "We 
would  deem  It  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  the  first  Amendment  to  afford  the  pupils 
of  public  schools  the  opporttinlty  to  set  out 
on  their  day's  tasks  with  a  moment  of  de- 
votion. We  therefore  see  no  objection  if  the 
school  day  were  to  start  with  a  period  of 
meditation"  (Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  America,  1963  National 
Convention  Resolution  No.  18).  A  period  of 
meditation  is  not  unconstitutional,  says 
T.  M.  Cooley:  "It  wss  never  Intended  by  th? 
Constitution  that  the  government  should  be 
prohibited  from  recognizing  religion — where 
It  might  be  done  without  drawing  any  In- 
vidious distinction  between  different  reli- 
gious beliefs,  organizations,  or  sects"  (Prin- 
ciples of  Constitutional  Law,  pp.  224,  226). 
A  multitude  of  comments  from  many  law- 
yers Indicates  that  a  classroom  period  of 
meditation  Is  not  only  legal  but  also  desir- 
able. In  making  recommendations  about 
what  could  be  done  In  view  of  the  court's 
decision.  Professor  Paul  A.  Preund  of  the 
Harvard  University  Law  School  suggested, 
"The  first,  closest  to  the  prayer  Itself.  Is  the 
brief  period  of  silent  reverence  or  medita- 
tion, during  which  each  pupil  will  recite  to 
himself  what  his  heart  or  his  upbringing 
will  prompt"  (United  States,  Congress, 
House,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  op.  cit., 
p.  1656). 

Professor  Wlllard  Heckel,  dean  of  the 
Rutgers  University  Law  School,  said.  "Now, 
I  think  clearly  there  Is  nothing  unconstitu- 
tional about  giving  young  people  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  time  for  silent  prayer  or  medita- 
tion because  here,  again,  this  Is  part  of  the 
free  exercise  side  of  the  coin"  (ibid.,  p.  1990) . 
And  Professor  Paul  G.  Kauper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School  has  declared, 
"The  Supreme  Court.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, has  not  held  that  there  can  be  no 
prayer  In  the  public  schools.  Nothing  In  the 
court's  decision  precludes  school  authorities 
from  designating  a  period  of  silence  for 
prayer  and  meditation  or  even  for  devotional 
reading  of  the  Bible  or  any  other  book  dur- 
ing this  period"  (ibid.,  p.  1692). 

The  saluting  of  the  flag  and  the  provision 
of  chapels  on  government  property  have  ele- 
ments in  common  with  classroom  prayer. 
In  &  1943  decision  (West  Virginia  v.  Bar- 
nette.  319  U.S.  624) .  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  revMsed  an  earlier  decision 
{ttineraville  School  DUtrlct  T.  GobitU,  310 
U.S.  586.  (1940])  and  raled  tlMt  students 
conld  not  be  compelled  to  salute  the  flag. 
Btit  In  protecting  the  personal  right  of  t 
student  not  to  repeat  t^e  pledge,  the  court 
neither  excused  him  from  the  exercise  n6r 
abolished  the  exercise  itself. 


A  soldier  and  a  student  have  at  least  one 
thing  In  comjnon:  they  are  compelled  to  be 
at  a  place  not  of  their  choosing.  The  state, 
recognizing  that  the  compulsion  It  exerts 
upon  a  soldier  limits  his  opportunity  for 
worship,  provides  both  chapels  and  chaplains. 
In  their  separate  opinions  in  the  Schempp 
case,  both  Justice  Brennan  and  Justice  Stew- 
art touched  on  this  point.  Said  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan,  "Hostility,  not  neutrality,  would 
characterize  the  refusal  to  provide  chaplains 
in  places  of  worship  for  prisoners  and  soldiers 
cut  off  by  the  state  from  all  civilian  oppor- 
tunities for  public  communion  .  .  ."  (United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Abington  v.  Schempp, 
384  US.  203  (1963] ) .  And  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art said,  "A  lonely  soldier  stationed  at  some 
far  away  outpost  coxild  surely  complain  that 
a  government  which  did  not  provide  him  the 
opportunity  for  pastoral  guidance  was  af- 
firmatively prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
his  religion"  (ibid.) . 

Because  the  amount  of  compulsion  exerted 
on  a  student  Is  far  less  than  that  exerted 
on  a  soldier,  the  remedy  need  not  be  a^  dra- 
matic. Therefore,  it  Is  certainly  not  neces- 
sary for  every  classroom  to  have  a  chapel. 
Tet  a  period  of  meditation  surely  seems  Justl- 
fiable.  There  Is  a  meditation  room  in  the 
United  Nations  Building  and  a  prayer  chapel 
m  the  nation's  Capitol.  The  supposed  users 
of  each  of  these  have  less  of  a  need  for  such 
a  provision  than  the  Immature  student  con- 
fined to  the  classroom.  Although  schedules 
would  prevent  an  efllclent  use  of  a  meditation 
room,  a  period  of  meditation  does  seem 
workable. 

OFPOSmON 

What  little  opposition  there  is  to  a  period 
of  meditation  comes  from  two  sources — those 
who  say  It  is  "too  little"  and  those  who  say  It 
Is  "too  much."  Those  who  say  that  It  would 
be  too  limited  an  opportunity  for  religious 
expression  suggest  that  any  limitation  Is  an 
infringement  of  the  free-exerclae  clause. 
However,  even  the  church  has  found  It  nec- 
essary to  limit  the  scheduled  time  of  prayer 
for  the  orderly  conducting  of  Its  affairs. 
(When  U  the  last  time  you  heard  a  prayer 
offered  during  the  middle  of  the  sermon?) 
Those  holding  the  "too  little"  view  also  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  school  should  compel 
students  to  pray,  or  at  least  make  It  uncom- 
fortable for  those  who  choose  not  to  pray. 

Those  who  say  that  a  period  of  meditation 
would  give  "too  much"  opportunity  for  re- 
ligious expression  suggest  that  education 
should  provide  no  such  opportunity.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion of  the  Natlonaa  Education  Association: 
"Development  of  moral  and  spiritual  values 
Is  basic  to  all  other  educational  objectives." 
{Moral  and  Spiritual  Valves  in  the  Public 
Schools.  National  Education  Association, 
1964.  p.  6).  On  the  point  of  establishment. 
Harcfld  E.  Achor,  Judge.  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana,  made  the  following  observation 
about  the  Regents  Prayer,  "To  me  It  was  no 
mor«  logical  to  prohibit  the  children  In  New 
York  from  repeating  this  reverent  but  simple 
prayer  because  It  contained  the  seeds  of  a 
state  church  than  It  would  be  to  argue  that 
no  man  be  permitted  to  start  a  business  In 
his  garage  because  of  the  possibility  he  might 
monopolize  the  Industry"  (letter  In  the  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel,  June.  1964). 

airly  In  1966.  Governor  John  A.  Volpe  of 
Massachusetts  signed  Into  law  Senate  Bill  No. 
734,  which  states  in  part,  "At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  class  each  day  In  all  grades 
in  all  public  schools  the  teacher  In  charge 
of  the  room  In  which  such  class  is  held 
sh&ll  announce  ttxat  a  period  of  silence  not 
to  exceed  one  minute  In  duration  shall  be 
observed  for  meditation,  and  during  any  such 
period  silence  shall  be  maintained  and  no 
activities  engaged  In"  (Massachusetts.  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  734.  1966).  Before  signing  th9 
bill.  Governor  Volpe  requested  and  received 
an  official  opinion  on  itslegjOlty  from  Massa- 
chusetts    Attorn^jr     General     Edward     W. 
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Brooke.  Mr.  Brooke,  noW  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  said  In  part,  "It 
Is  my  opinion  that  Senate  Bill  No.  734  does 
not  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  .  .  ."  (Massachusetts  Attorney 
General's  Opinion,  April  4, 1966) . 

The  period  of  medltatioh:  is  Indeed  a  way 
to  pray,  and  it  may  well  ibe  on  Its  way  to 
general  use  In  our  public  scnools. 


^ 


THE  UKRAINIAN 
COMMIT 


iboi 

TttE 


NORESS 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
voice  of  the  American  people  this  weelt 
is  raised  in  tribute  to  tjhe  more  than  2 
million  Americans  of  iTltralnian  ances- 
try whose  love  of  freedoin  and  independ- 
ence is  matched  only  by  their  devotion 
to  the  United  States.       i 

On  October  7.  the  Ukrairllan  Congress 
Committee  of  Americia,  representing 
these  Ukrainian-Ameri*|ins,  is  holding 
its  ninth  Congress  in  New  York  City. 
The  convention  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  this  national  organization  which 
steadfastly  csuries  the  panner  of  truth 
and  freedom  for  their  oppressed  broth- 
ers inside  the  Iron  Curtain,  for  all 
Americans  and  for  allj  peoples  of  the 
world.  j 

Last  October,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  delegation  to  the  UJJ. 
complained  about  the  U|£.  Congress  ob- 
serving the  real  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence which  was  destroyed  by  Soviet 
Russian  imperialism  45  lyears  ago.  This 
Mortimer  Snerd,  slttlnr  on  the  lao  of 
the  Kremlin,  said:         ' 

The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Sdoiallst  Republic  Is 
a  sovereign  and  free  nation  in  the  great 
brotherly  family  of  Soviet  Republics. 

He  spoke  with  the  forked  tongue  of  a 
snake.  He  ignored  the  sorrow,  suffer- 
ings, and  servitude  of  some  43  million 
Ukrainians,  peering  through  the  bars  of 
Russian  tyranny  toward  the  horizon  of 
freedom. 

Since  1954,  the  peoplf  of  the  Ukraine 
have  been  oppressed  by  the  heavy  hands 
of  autocratic  czars  andj  iCommunlst  ty- 
rants. It  was  only  dUring  the  brief 
2-year  period  of  1918  to  1920  that 
Ukrainians  were  able  toi  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  free  and  independent  life  in  their 
historic  homeland. 

Now,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic — the  most  dflrlsely  populated 
nation  vrithln  the  U.S.s|.E. — has  become 
a  large  prison  house  foi;  its  people.  But 
today,  even  under  the  j  most  relentless 
oppression,  the  stouthearted  Ukrainian 
clings  steadfastly  to  hi4  national  ideals 
and  still  preserves  his  fervent  love  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  Ukrainians  are  a  brave  people 
whose  courage  is  known  throughout  the 
world.  They  have  been  oppressed  by  the 
Communist  despots  longer  than  any  mi- 
nority group  in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Ukraine  has  manjr  times  shown  Its 
hatred  of  Soviet  arrogatuce.  This  Is  one 
factor  that  has  caused  the  Russian  Gtov- 
ernment  to  disperse  millions  of  Ukrain- 
ians throughout  the ;  Soviet  Union. 
Though  they  are  unable  at  the  present 
time  to  voice  their  prot^tst  against  Soviet 
domination,  millions  of  their  descend- 
ants and  supporters  In  America  are  rais- 


ing the  banner  of  freedom  in  their 
stead. 

Among  those  In  America  holding  aloft 
the  torch  of  liberty  for  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  Ukradnian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  is  a  leading 
exponent.  Its  cardinal  objective  is  work 
and  effort  aimed  at  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  hammered 
away  at  the  truth  that  without  9  strong 
and  courageous  America,  to  which  every 
citizen  must  contribute,  the  cause  of 
freedom  would  be  lost  throughout  the 
world. 

I  feel  that  I  am  privileged  to  raise  my 
voice  with  other  Americans  throughout 
the  land  in  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America. 


AUTUMN  IN  SOUTHERN  UTAH 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
New  York  Times  of  Simday,  October  2, 
Mr.  Jack  Goodman  has  written  a  de- 
lightful description  of  autumn  in  south- 
em  Utah  national  parks.  Nostalgia  tugs 
at  my  heart,  and  I  long  to  go  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Goodman's  article,  which  needs  no  elabo- 
ration from  me,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SouTHiRN  Utah  Parkuvkds  at  Trsb  Bsst 

Now 

(By  Jack  Goodman) 

ZioN  National  Park.  Utah. — A  half-mil- 
lion vacationists  came  to  see  Zlon's  deep 
gorges  and  neighboring  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  this  past  summer.  However,  dur- 
ing the  next  six  weeks,  while  cottonwood 
leaves  deck  the  bottomlands  and  deer  stroll 
past  the  lodges,  only  a  few  score  vacationists 
a  day  will  come  to  this  part  of  the  West. 

More's  the  pity,  since  this  is  the  season 
when  the  parklands  of  southern  Utah  are 
trxUy  at  their  best. 

The  visitor  who  can  swing  through  south- 
ern Utah  in  autiunn  vtIII  find  himself  virtu- 
ally alone  in  a  near-p>erfect  landscape,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  weather  can  be  equally  per- 
fect for  weeks  on  end.  Here  in  Zlon  National 
Park,  for  example,  the  Visitor  Center,  which 
serves  as  headquarters  for  the  park's  230 
square  miles,  is  open  the  year  round,  and 
rangers  have  ample  time  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  any  and  all  comers. 

AIX-TXAB     MOTELS 

Zlon  Lodge  Is  closed,  but  the  campgrounds, 
cabins,  cafeteria.  Inn  and  store  remain  open 
until  mid-October.  Modem  motels  at 
Springdale,  Just  outside  the  park  entrance, 
are  open  throughout  the  year,  and  off-season 
prices  are  only  (8  or  so  a  night  for  the  best 
room  In  the  house.  Nowadays,  It  Is  even  pos- 
sible to  find  a  campsite  or  a  mealtime  picnic 
table  within  view  of  6,744-foot-hlgh  Great 
White  Throne. 

All  along  the  north  fork  of  the  Virgin 
River,  half-century-old  cottonwoods  are  tak- 
ing on  a  golden  hue.  Sunlight,  slanting  be- 
between  peaks  such  as  the  Patriarchs,  West 
Temples  and  Bridge  Mountain,  filters  through 
the  smoke  of  an  occasional  campfire,  dapples 
the  cottonwoods  and  willows,  and  occasion- 
ally sp>otllghts  one  of  the  band  of  deer  that 
delicately  stroll  across  Zlon's  bottomlands. 

Here,  It  Is  perfectly  possible  and  acceptable 
to  sit  for  hours  and  merely  watch  the  sun- 
shine move  from  truncated  peak  to  trun- 
cated peak,  see  the  harvest  moon  rise  or  fol- 


low the  clouds  as  they  parade  overhead.  It 
Is  also  possible  to  stroll  along  a  black-topped 
path  to  the  mouth  of  the  Virg^ia  River  Nar- 
rows, a  walk  of  about  a  mile  In  each  direc- 
tion, and  meet  no  other  pedestrians. 

Better  still,  the  temperature  being  65  to 
75  at  midday,  visitors  can  take  the  self- 
guided  tour  to  Emerald  Pool  or  Canyon  Over- 
look without  perspiring. 

A  HEALTHY  HIKX 

If  one  is  In  shape  for  a  real  hike,  there  is 
always  the  East  Rim  Trail,  which  rises  some 
2,500  feet  over  a  distance  of  a  half-dozen 
miles.  The  observation  point  at  trail's  end 
offers  views  down  into  Zlon  Canyon,  to  the 
North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  In  Arizona, 
and  north  toward  Cedar  Breaks  National 
Monument,  50  miles  away. 

Close  at  hand,  the  headframe  of  an  old 
hoist  recalls  an  era  when  Mormon  lumber- 
men cut  timber  in  the  plateau  country  and 
lowered  it  by  cable  to  the  valley  floor  below. 

Some  of  those  logs,  which  were  cut  be- 
fore Zlon  was  Initially  set  aside  as  Mukxm- 
tuweap  National  Monument  in  1909.  form  the 
walls  or  fence  posts  lor  the  homesteads, 
ranches  and  farmhouses  that  motorists 
glimpse  when  driving  along  the  85-mlle 
route  between  Zlon  and  Bryce  Canyon  Na- 
tional Parks. 

Villages  such  as  OrdervlUe  and  Glendale, 
established  when  polygamy  flourished  and 
Brlgham  Young  sent  his  colonizers  south 
from  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  are  withering 
nowadays,  for  the  rural  young  people  are 
moving  to  the  bigger  cities. 

However,  during  the  autumn  months. 
Lombardy  poplars  and  cottonwoods,  "set  oirt" 
by  pioneers  to  shade  their  settlements,  give 
a  new  burst  of  color  to  those  timbered  home- 
steads on  which  paint  is  sadly  lacking. 
Sturdy  pole  fences,  held  together  only  by 
the  notches  In  the  logs,  line  pasttirelands. 

A  DDTXBEMT  I.OOK 

Fall  visitors  ta  Bryce  Canyon  National 
Park  wUl  find  that  its  acres,  like  those  of 
nearby  Zlon,  take  on  a  different  look  after 
the  crowds  have  gone.  The  14  enormous  rock 
amphitheaters  that  give  the  park  Its  other- 
world  air  have  virtually  no  foliage  to  display. 
However,  all  along  the  20-mlle-long  rlmroad 
Unking  Inspiration,  Sunset,  Bryce  Point  and 
Parla  View,  the  region's  few  hardwoods  make 
a  surprising  showing  of  autumn  color. 

Best  of  all.  the  any-season  beauty  of  Bryce 
Is  sharply  enhanced  by  the  amaaingly  clear 
October  air.  Bryce  Is  high — virtually  all  Its 
roads  are  above  8,000  feet  in  elevation — and. 
In  this  crisp,  cool  season,  one  should  be 
pardoned  for  humming  "On  a  Clear  Day  You 
Can  See  Forever,"  especially  if  the  view- 
point is  Rainbow  Mountain.  This  consider- 
able eminence  stands  at  the  south  end  of  the 
5S-square-mile  park. 

From  the  Rainbow  overlook,  the  sightseer 
with  only  tolerable  vision  can  glimpse  the 
humpbacked  shape  of  Navajo  Mountain,  fully 
80  miles  to  the  east.  In  addition  to  Bryce 
Canyon's  crenelated  cliffs  and  pinnacles  down 
below,  the  autumn  visitor  can  look  off  across 
the  Kalparowlts  Plateau  toward  the  Colorado 
River  and  Canyonlands,  secure  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  fewer  than  5,000  people  are  In 
the  200  or  so  square  miles  within  easy  sight 
of  his  vantage  point. 

CAMPOSOUNDS  OPEN 

At  Bryce,  campgrounds  remain  open 
throughout  the  year,  althoiigh  the  inn  and 
cottages  close  in  mid-October.  However, 
there  are  motels  and  a  cafe  or  two  near  Bryce 
Junction,  where  UjS.  89  and  State  Route  19 
Intovect,  i^us  a  considerable  cluster  of  good 
motels  and  eatloig  places  at  Pangultch,  the 
largest  town  In  tbeee  parts. 

The  Visitor  Center  and  ranger  station  In 
the  park  are  open  all  year,  and  the  road  to 
the  rlmrock  overlooks  at  Bryce  Is  kept  clear 
throu(^  the  winter  months. 
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BXST   BT    FOOT 


Botb  Zlcm  and  Bryce  parka  are  b<«t  seen 
afoot,  and  tbe  weather  In  October  and 
November  Is  perfect  for  biking.  Unlike  tbe 
trails  at  Zlon,  wbere  ylsltora  must  climb 
upblll  a  few  thovisand  feet  for  tbe  best  views, 
tbe  trails  at  Bryce  lead  down— down  past 
strangely  sculptured  wblte,  cream,  pink  and 
orange  formations. 

As  tbe  sbarp-eyed  hiker  will  soon  realize, 
Bryce  is  not  a  canyon  at  all  but,  rather,  a 
series  of  connected  broken  bowls  or  halt- 
amphitheaters.  Tbe  first  white  visitors 
called  them  '"breaks,"  and  Cedar  Breaks 
National  Montiment,  4S  miles  away.  Is  a 
single  or  slmpla  break  In  the  wall  of  this 
same  Pausaugrunt  Plateau. 

Hikers  In  Bryce  will  find  paths  linking 
several  of  the  breaks,  but,  since  no  trail  con- 
nects all  of  them  at  a  single  level,  tbe  biker 
must  come  conditioned  to  do  considerable 
up-and-down  strolling. 

Tbe  best  trail  here  for  the  first- time  visitor 
drops  from  the  rim  near  Sunset  Point,  passes 
formations  such  as  Queen  Victoria,  Oelrls 
Temple,  Elepl^ant  and  Wall  Street,  and  then 
Elgzags  up  from  tbe  canyon  floor  rather 
steeply.  Tbe  route  is  wide  and  quite  safe, 
but  newcomers  are  reminded  that  tliey  will 
do  their  biking  at  altitudes  that  are  a  mile 
and  one-baU  above  sea  level — and  they 
should  rest  and  enjoy  the  scenery  frequently. 

Visitors  should  also  bring  sweaters  or  wtnd- 
lireakers.  Tbe  sun  Is  warm,  but  It  Is  quite 
cool  In  the  shadows. 

nfaPIXATION   POINT 

Vacationists  who  do  not  want  to  venture 
too  far  from  tbelr  cars  will  find  Inspiration 
Point  the  best  viewpoint. 

The  Bryce-Zlon  region  of  Utah  is  easy  to 
reach  from  several  transcontinental  .-outes. 
UJB.  89,  a  major  north-south  artery  that 
comes  within  14  miles  of  Bryce,  is  an  excel- 
lent link  to  U.S.  30,  40  and  66,  all  east-west 
routes.  VS.  91,  which  will  soon  be  desig- 
nated Interstate  15  for  most  of  Its  length, 
U  the  main  route  between  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Las  Vegas,  and  passes  within  30  miles  of 
the  entrance  to  Zlon  National  Park. 


"HORATIO  BUNCE" 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  tlie  Parkersburg  News  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1966,  carried  a  column  en- 
titled "The  Passing  Scene."  by  Larry 
Murphy. 

I  ask  iinanlmous  consent  to  insert  the 
column  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

*  Thx  Passing  Scenx 

(By  Larry  Murphv) 

Ever  hear  of  Horatio  Bunob?'  Everybody 
who  has  studied  American  history  has  heard 
of  Davy  Crockett.  And  that  goes  for  a  lot  of 
folks  who  never  studied  history. 

Crockett,  you  may  recall,  was  a  member  of 
Congress  In  1827-31,  1832-36. 

But  did  you  ever  hear  of  Horatio  Bunoe? 

Well,  welcome  to  the  club.  This  writer 
didn't  recall  bearing  of  Horatio  Bunce,  either. 
In  fact,  we  bumped  Into  the  name  for  the 
first  time  tbe  other  day  when  a  friend  handed 
us  a  little  booklet.  "Introducing — Horatio 
Bunce,"  published  by  Tbe  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education,  Inc. 

Too  bad  we  can't  reprint  the  entire  booklet, 
which  is  mighty  fascinating  reading. 

If  more  of  us  had  Horatio's  understanding 
and  power  of  simple  explanation,  our  coun- 
try's plunge  Into  sodaUsm  might  be  hatted 
and  reversed. 

CAKPAIONINO   WAS   DUTXIXNT 

lliere  weren't  any  radios  or  television  baok 
In  Davy  Crockett's  time,  so  one  summer,  he 


reportfldly  told  a  friend,  "I  concluded  I  would 
take  a  scout  around  the  boys  of  my  district 
...  I  thought  it  was  best  to  let  tbe  boys 
know  I  bad  not  forgot  them,  and  that  going 
to  Congress  bad  not  made  me  too  proud 
to  go  to  see  them.  So  I  put  a  couple  of 
shirts  and  a  few  twists  of  tobacco  Into  my 
saddlebags,  and  put  out." 

And  that's  when  Congressman  Crockett 
met  Horatio  Bunce. 

THINGS   WKBE   GOING   BMOOTHLT 

Crockett  said  he  had  been  riding  the  cam- 
pain  trail  for  about  a  week,  and  had  found 
things  going  very  smoothly. 

He  was  In  a  part  of  bis  district  In  which 
he  was  more  of  a  stranger  than  any  other, 
when  he  came  across  a  fanner  who  was  busy 
plowing. 

"Well,  friend,"  said  Crockett,  after  the 
farmer  returned  his  greeting  politely  but  a 
little  coldly.  "I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  called  candidates,  and — " 

"Yes,  I  know  you,"  replied  the  farmer. 
"You  are  Colonel  Crockett.  I  have  seen  you 
once  before,  and  voted  for  you  the  last  time 
you  were  elected.  I  suppose  you  are  out 
electioneering  now,  but  you  bad  better  not 
waste  your  time  or  mine.  I  shall  not  vote 
for  you  again." 

Pressed  for  an  explanation,  the  farmer 
said: 

"Well,  Colonel,  It  is  hardly  worth-while  to 
waste  time  or  words  upon  it.  I  do  not  see 
how  It  can  be  mended,  but  you  gave  a  vote 
last  winter  which  shows  that  either  you 
have  not  capacity  to  understand  the  Consti- 
tution, or  that  you  are  wanting  In  the 
honesty  and  firmness  to  be  guided  by  It.  In 
either  case  you  are  not  the  man  to  represent 
me. 

"I  believe  you  to  be  honest,"  the  farmer 
continued.  "But  an  xmderstandlng  of  the 
Constitution  different  from  mine  I  cannot 
overlook,  because  the  Constitution,  to  be 
worth  an3rthlng,  must  be  held  sacred,  and 
rigidly  observed  In  all  its  provisions.  The 
man  who  wields  power  and  misinterprets  It 
is  the  more  dangerous  the  more  honest  he 
Is." 

FAXICKB   HAD   BEAD   THX   PAFXBfl 

Crockett  thought  there  bad  been  some 
mistake,  for  he  could  not  remember  having 
voted  that  past  winter  upon  any  consti- 
tutional question. 

"No,  Colonel,  there's  no  mistake,"  said 
Horatio  Bunce,  '.  .  .  I  take  the  papers  from 
Washington  and  read  very  carefully  all  the 
proceedings  of  Congress.  My  papers  say  that 
last  winter  you  voted  for  a  bill  to  appropriate 
120.000  to  some  sufferers  by  a  fire  In  George- 
town.   Is  that  true?" 

"Certainly  It  Is,"  Crockett  replied,  "and 
I  thought  that  was  tbe  last  vote  which  any- 
body In  tbe  world  woiild  have  found  fault 
with." 

"Well,  Colonel,"  said  Horatio  Bunce,  "where 
do  you  find  the  authority  to  give  away  the 
public  money  In  charity?" 

Crockett,  thinking  about  It,  couldn't  re- 
member a  thing  In  the  Constitution  which 
authorized  It.    So  he  answered: 

"Well,  my  friend,  I  may  as  well  own  up. 
You  have  got  me  there.  But  certainly  no- 
body will  complain  that  a  great  and  rich 
country  like  ours  should  give  the  Insignifi- 
cant sum  of  (20,000  to  relieve  Its  suffering 
women  and  children,  particularly  with  a  full 
and  overflowing  Treasury.  And  I  am  siire. 
If  you  had  been  there,  you  would  have  done 
Just  as  I  did." 

IT'S   NOT  THK  ASIOTTNT,   BTTNCB  SAID 

"It's  not  the  amount.  Colonel,  that  I 
complain  of;  It  Is  the  principle.  In  the  first 
place,  the  government  ought  to  have  In  the 
Treasury  no  more  than  enough  for  Its 
legitimate  purposes.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question.  The  power  of  col- 
lecting and  disbursing  money  at  pleasure  Is 
the  most  dangeroiu  power  that  can  be  en- 


trusted to  man,  particularly  under  our  sys- 
tem of  collecting  revenue  by  a  tariff,  which 
reaches  every  man  in  the  country,  no  matter 
how  poor  he  may  be,  and  tbe  poorer  he  is 
the  more  he  pays  In  proportion  to  his 
means. 

"What  Is  worse,"  Bunce  continued,  "it 
presses  upon  hUn  without  his  knowledge 
where  the  weight  centers,  for  there  Is  not  a 
man  In  the  United  States  who  can  ever  guess 
how  much  he  pays  to  the  government.  So 
you  see,  that  while  you  are  contributing  to 
relieve  one,  you  are  drawing  It  from  thou- 
sands who  are  even  worse  off  than  he. 

"If  you  bad  the  right  to  give  anything," 
said  Bunce,  "the  amount  was  simply  a  matter 
of  discretion  with  you,  and  you  had  as  much 
right  to  give  920  million  as  920,000.  If  you 
have  the  right  to  give  to  one,  you  have  the 
right  to  give  to  all;  and,  as  the  Constltutioa 
neither  defines  charity  nor  stipulates  the 
amoiuit,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  on  any 
and  everything  which  you  may  believe,  or 
profess  to  believe,  is  a  charity,  and  to  any 
amount  you  may  think  proper. 

"You  will  very  easily  perceive  what  a  wide 
door  this  would  open  to  fraud  and  corruption 
and  favoritism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
robbing  the  (>eople  on  the  other.  No,  Colonel, 
Congress  has  no  right  to  give  charity.  In- 
dividual members  may  give  as  much  of  their 
own  money  as  they  please,  but  they  have  no 
right  to  touch  a  dollar  of  the  public  money 
for  that  purpose.  If  twice  as  many  houses 
has  been  b\imed  in  this  county  as  in  C3teorge- 
town,  neither  you  nor  any  other  member  o! 
Congress  would  have  thought  of  appropriat- 
ing a  dollar  for  our  relief.  There  are  about 
240  members  of  Congress.  If  they  had  shown 
their  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  by  contribut- 
ing each  one  week's  pay,  it  would  have  made 
over  913.000.  There  are  plenty  of  wealthy 
men  In  and  around  Washington  who  could 
have  given  920,000  without  depriving  them- 
selves at  even  a  luxury  of  life.  The  congress- 
men chose  to  keep  their  own  money,  which, 
If  reports  be  true,  some  of  them  spend  not 
very  creditably;  and  the  people  about  Wash- 
ington, no  doubt,  applauded  you  for  reliev- 
ing them  from  the  necessity  of  giving  when 
you  congressmen  gave  what  was  not  yours  to 
give. 

"The  i>eople  have  delegated  to  Congress,  by 
the  Constitution,  tbe  power  to  do  certain 
things,"  Bunce  continued.  "To  do  these,  it 
is  authorized  to  collect  and  pay  moneys  and 
for  nothing  else.  Everything  beyond  this  Is 
usvirpatlon,  and  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"So  you  see.  Colonel,  you  have  violated  tbe 
Constitution  In  what  I  consider  a  vital 
point."  said  Horatio  Bunce.  "It  Is  a  prece- 
dent fraught  with  danger  to  the  country,  for 
when  Congress  once  begins  to  stretch  its 
power  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
there  Is  no  limit  to  it,  and  no  seciurlty  for 
the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  you  acted  hon- 
estly, but  that  does  not  make  It  any  better, 
except  as  far  as  you  personally  are  concerned, 
and  you  see  that  I  cannot  vote  for  you." 

MORE   ROtATIO  B1TNCK3   NEKDXD 

Davy  Crockett  told  Bunce  that  he  had  heard 
many  speeches  In  Congress  about  the  power 
of  Congress. 

"But  what  you  have  said  here  at  your  plow 
has  got  more  hard,  sound  sense  In  it  than 
all  the  fine  speeches  I  ever  heard,"  said 
Crockett. 

Too  bad  there  aren't  more  men  like  Horatio 
Bunce  today. 

Maybe  some  of  them  would  be  asking  their 
Congressman  wbere  they  get  the  right  to 
forcibly  eztrsict  billions  from  present  and  fu- 
ture American  taxpayers  to  toss  away  indis- 
criminately to  practically  every  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — Including  our  so- 
called  allies,  many  of  whom  refuse  to  lift  a 
finger  to  help  us  In  oiir  tmdeclared  war  In 
Vietnam.  And  some  of  the  billions  have 
been  given  and  still  are  being  given  our 
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avowed  enemies  In  the  Coi  [|munlst 
have  dedicated  themselves 
stroylng  our  way  of  life. 

America  today  certain!^ 
hundred,  or  thousand,  or 
izens  like  Horatio  Bunce. 
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could  use  a  few 
i  few  million  clt- 


BIG  BROTHER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  oni  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedure,  of  which  I  am 
cliairman,  recently  heljd  hearings  with 
representatives  of  the  iwo  largest  tele- 
phone company  systenia  in  the  United 
States.  We  heard  of  tlie  massive  moni- 
toring by  the  phone  company  of  more 
than  39  million  telephone  calls  per  year. 
The  phone  company  monitored  its  em- 
ployees as  well  as  its  subscribers. 

Now  we  have  learned jthat  our  friends 
at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  In  a  manual  supplement 
dated  August  10,  1966,  signed  by  Mr.  D. 
W.  Bacon,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Com- 
pliance, employees  of  IRS  are  informed 
that— 

•  •  •  telephones  used  by  Office  Collection 
Force  Interviewers  and  employees  i>erform- 
iDg  taxpayer  assistance  \^Ork  will  continue 
to  be  monitored  on  a  spot-cbeck  basis  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  employee  courtesy 
and  accuracy  of  Information  furnished,  as 
present  Instructions  provide. 

The  Internal  Revenu^  order  points  out 
that  the  frequency  with  which  telephone 
calls  will  be  monitored  Is  "to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  district  and  regional  man- 
agement." P^irthermore,  district  man- 
agement should  "to  this  extent  practi- 
cable, limit  use  of  such  t^ephones  to  tax- 
payer assistance  and  OCF  taxpayer  con- 
tact calls."  j 

Mr.  President,  if  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  monitors  nearly  39  million 
telephone  calls  per  year,  how  many  more 
are  monitored  by  internal  revenue  agents 
who,  in  the  guise  of  determining  em- 
ployee courtesy,  snoop  in  our  American 
taxpayers?  How  can  t))e  monitoring  of 
these  telephone  conversations  determine 
the  "accuracy  of  the  tlformation  fur- 
nished" if  they  are  mejnely  listening  in 
to  the  conversation?  !Does  thlsjmply 
that  the  monitors  double-check  on  the 
taxpayers  at  the  conclusion  of  each  tele- 
phone call?  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice attempts  to  mitigate  their  privacy 
invasion  by  requiring  that  a  gummed 
label  be  affixed  to  each  telephone  stating : 

This  telephone  Is  subject  to  monitoring 
for  the  purpose  of  spot-cbocklng  O.CJF.  tax- 
payer assistance  work.  < 

IRS  suggests  that  thf  label  be  placed 
so  that  the  telephone  luer  will  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  monitctdng  possibilities, 
but  is  the  taxpayer  calling  in  aware  of 
the  monitoring  possibilities? 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Federal 
Communications  ComnjlEsion  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  the  use  of  radio  devices 
for  eavesdropping  purposes,  unless  such 
use  Is  authorized  by  all  of  the  parties  en- 
gaging in  the  conversaJtion.  This  PCC 
orders  specifically  pointed  out: 

We  should  not  sanction  the  unannounced 
use  of  listening  or  recording  devices  merely 
because  one  party  to  an  otherwise  private 
conversation  la  aware  that  the  conversation 
la.  In  fact,  no  longer  prlv^. 


It  has  been  my  belief  that  the  philoso- 
phy which  guides  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ex- 
cellent philosophy  spelled  out  in  this  re- 
cent PCC  order. 

I  call  upon  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  cease  immediately  from  monitoring 
any  telephone  conversations,  whatever 
their  stated  reason  may  be.  I  know  that 
I  am  supported  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  who  re- 
cently wrote  to  me  pointing  out  that  they 
"vehemently  object  to  the  monitoring 
practice  as  a  disgraceful,  if  not  illegal, 
invasion  of  privacy." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  manual  supplement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Manual 
Supplement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Manttai.  Supplement:  Monitoung  OCF  and 

Taxfateb    Assistance    Telephone    Calls, 

August  10, 1966 

Telephones  used  by  Office  Collection  Force 
Interviewers  and  employees  performing  tax- 
payer assistance  work  VTlll  continue  to  be 
monitored  on  a  spot-check  basis  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  employee  courtesy  and 
accuracy  of  information  furnished,  as  pres- 
ent instructions  provide. 

The  frequency  vclth  which  telephone  calls 
will  be  monitored  is  to  be  at  tbe  discretion  of 
district  and  regional  management.  District 
management  should: 

(1)  Notify  all  personnel  performing  OCF 
and  taxpayer  assistance  functions  that  tele- 
phones used  in  connection  with  those  func- 
tions win  be  subject  to  monitoring.  In  order 
to  allow  a  spot  check  of  employee  courtesy 
and  accuracy  of  Information. 

(2)  Identify  by  a  gummed  label  each  of 
such  telephones,  the  label  stating  "This  tele- 
phone Is  subject  to  monitoring  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spot-checking  OCF  and  taxpayer  as- 
sistance work."  The  label  should  be  placed 
so  that  the  telephone  user  vrtll  have  full 
knowledge  of  the  monitoring  possibilities. 

(3)  To  the  extent  practicable,  limit  use  of 
such  telephones  to  taxpayer  assistance  and 
OCF  taxpayer  contact  calls. 

EFTECT  ON  OTHER  DCCUIIXNTS 

This  supplements  Section  4.05  of  C.R.  510- 
30  to  Manual  Supplement  93G~-&6,  dated 
February  4,  1966. 

D.  W.  Baoon, 
A$sistant  Commissioner, 

(Compliance) . 


HOWARD  SMITH'S  FINEST  HOUR 

Mr.  'IHURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
34  years  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  has  been  ably  repre- 
sented by  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
Smith,  of  Broad  Rmi.  "Judge"  Smith,  as 
he  is  affectionately  known  by  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  has  been  unsurpassed  in 
the  quality  of  representation  he  has 
brought  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
the  entire  Nation  owes  him  a  great  debt 
for  the  dedicated  manner  In  which  he 
has  borne  his  responsibilities  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee  for 
so  many  years. 

For  myself.  I  know  of  no  greater  pub- 
lic servant  than  Howard  Smith,  and  I  am 
saddened  to  see  him  leave  his  post  of 
duty  in  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. He  is  a  fearless  leader,  dedicated 
to  principle  and  willing  to  speak  out  and 
fight  for  his  principles.  We  need  more 
men  of  the  classic  mold  like  Howard 
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Smtth,  men  of  principle,  men  of  integrity, 
men  of  character.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
him  leave  the  Halls  of  Congress  but  know 
that  he  will  enjoy  his  active  retirement 
to  the  Broad  Run  Farm,  which  he  loves 
so  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  editorial  of 
September  20.  1966,  from  the  Dillon 
Herald.  Dillon.  S.C,  entitled  "Howard 
Smith's   Finest   Hour"   printed   in   the 

CONGRESSIOKAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HowABD  Smith's  Finest  Hour 

Representative  Howard  Worth  Smith,  the 
distinguished  Virginian,  is  soon  to  end  a 
long  fterlod  of  service  to  his  nation  and  to 
his  country.  His  years  in  Congress,  for  a 
large  part  of  the  time,  have  been  stormy  as 
he  fought  for  integrity  in  government.  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  can  look  upon  that 
service  as  fruitful  to  them. 

Judge  Smith  has  been  the  butt  of  criti- 
cism time  and  again  as  he  fought  for  states' 
rights,  for  individual  freedom,  for  austerity 
in  government  and  a  balanced  budget.  As 
chairman  of  the  Hoiise  Rules  Committee  time 
and  again  he  bottled  up  legislation  he  felt 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

During  our  tenure  as  a  correspondent  on 
Capitol  Hill  we  had  many  occasions  to  visit 
the  office  of  Mr.  Smith.  It  was  in  keeping 
with  tbe  austerity  he  preached.  There  were 
none  of  the  frills  foimd  in  many  other  quar- 
ters on  the  hUl.  He  has  always  been  an  out- 
spoken man  with  a  caustic  tongue  and  woe 
be  unto  the  man  who  fell  prey  to  his  Ire. 

We  have  listened  to  this  man  in  Congress 
on  several  occasions  and  have  always  admired 
him.  But  we  feel  he  reached  bis  finest  hour 
recently  when  he  was  called  upon  to  rise  on 
the  floors  of  Congress: 

We  quote  from  his  remarks: 

"I  was  deeply  distressed  to  hear  the  speech 
of  my  old  friend  from  New  York,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (Emakttzl 
CxLLER) ,  when  he  argued  with  the  House 
that,  instead  of  standing  up  and  voting  for 
what  we  believe  In  and  doing  what  our  oatb 
of  office  requires  us  to  do,  we  tremble  In  our 
seats  and  yield  to  the  fear  of  Negro 
revolution. 

"If  that  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  has 
come  to  this  country,  and  we  are  going  to 
operate  In  the  Congress  on  the  theory  of  fear, 
on  the  theory  of  mobs  and  so  forth,  then  this 
is  not  the  place  to  which  I  was  elected. 

"I  was  distressed  when  I  saw  the  President 
address  a  Joint  session  of  this  Congress,  and 
I  heard  him  adopt  Uie  war  cry  of  a  Negro 
revolution — 'We  shall  overcome,  we  shall 
overcome' — ^repeated  time  and  again,  when 
we  were  about  to  consider  a  civil  rights  law. 
And  I  was  deeply  distressed  to  see  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  sitting  on  those  front 
seats,  hearing  discussed  and  advocated  a  piece 
of  legislation  the  constitutionality  of  which 
they  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  pass  upon, 
applauding." 

Mr.  Smith  continued: 

"My  friends,  the  political  fates  have  decreed 
that,  when  this  Congress  adjourns  I  will 
leave  you.  I  have  few  personal  regrets  about 
that,  but  I  do  bate  to  leave  you  with  the 
spirit  that  seems  to  prevail  and  about  which 
you  are  exorted  dally — T3o  this  or  the  Com- 
munists will  get  mad  at  you.  Send  mUIlona 
of  doUars  to  other  covmtries  or  somebody  Is 
gcdng  to  get  mad  at  you.  Give  away  your 
substance.  Forget  the  American  people's 
needs  and  wants  and  tbe  great  tax  burden 
that  is  upon  them  and  give  to  this  and  give 
to  the  other.'  Out  of  fear,  a  tribute — to 
other  areas  of  the  world  in  order  to  placate 
them,  in  order  to  try  to  purchase  their 
friendship. 
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"Now  W6  come  bere  with  mobs  In  the 
streeta,  and  further  mob  violence  threatened, 
and  no  word  U  spoken  of  courage  to  defend 
the  American  way  of  government." 

Yes,  lifr.  SiUTH  lost  bis  bid  for  reelection 
aftev  so  many  terms.  And  he  loet  Just,  be- 
cause of  words  such  as  these,  because  cf  an 
Ironed-wlll  determination  to  fight  for  what 
he  believe^  was  right  and  in  the  truest  titidl- 
tlon  of  American  heritage  regardless  of  poli- 
tical consequences. 

We  regret  there  aren't  n>ore  men  like  him  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  We  need  more  men 
Uke  him  who  are  wllUng  to  stand  up  and 
say,  "No"  where  the  Interests  of  this  na- 
tion. Its  citizens  and  Its  dollars  are  concerned. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  has  the  benefit  of  the  think- 
ing of  the  columnist,  Russell  Baker,  a 
savant  with  whom  I  do  not  always  agree, 
but  with  whom  I  do  not  always  disagree. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  Times 
published  some  of  Ifr.  Baker's  thoughts 
on  the  crimes  inflicted  upon  our  peace- 
tovlng,  nonviolent  citizens  at  the  hands 
of  the  gun-toting  zealot,  the  happy 
hunter,  and  the  feuding  married  couple. 

I  think  Mr.  Baker's  thoughts  are  worth 
reading  and  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Baker's  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 
OBsnvnt:  Lat  Those  Pistols  Down,  Ladhs 

AMD  OENTLUCEM 

(By  Russell  Baker) 
Washdjcpton,  September  M. — One  of  the 
less  appealing  aspects  of  American  life  these 
days  Is  the  rising  opporttinlty  to  be  shot. 
Some  days  the  newspapers  are  a  hall  of  liied: 
children  shooting  pajrents,  parents  shooting 
.  children,  wives  shooting  husbands,  hunters 
bagging  their  best  friends,  thugs  mowing 
down  policemen,  toddlers  wounding  their 
playmates,  madmen  shooting  airline  pilots, 
aind  on  and  on. 

CRAMCES  ABE  BTITER 

It  may  be  only  an  optical  Illusion  Induced 
by  too  mnch  newspapo-  reading,  but  It  ap- 
pears that  the  chance  of  being  shot  at  ran- 
dom by  an  utter  stanger  while  minding  one's 
own  business  Is  also  Increasing. 

In  these  cases,  which  so  entrance  the  poy- 
chologlsta,  someone  Is  sitting  at  home,  or 
driving  along  the  highway,  or  walking  across 
the  campus  one  moment,  and  the  next,  zingt 
he  has  been  \ued  for  a  clay  pigeon. 

Some  armed  chap  who  Is  depressed,  or 
psychotic,  cr  angry  at  his  family,  or  who 
perhaps  simply  feels  like  shooting  human 
targets  lifts  his  gun  and  finds  you  In  the 
sight.    Nothing  personal,  understand. 

This  la  a  very  depressing  development.  It 
means  that  normal  prudence  toward  the  kind 
of  people  who  tote  guns  Is  no  longer  good 
enough.  In  the  past,  one  could  cut  his  risk 
of  gunshot  wounds  by  taking  a  few  simple 
precautions. 

By  not  having  a  gun  in  the  house,  for  ex- 
ample. By  leaving  any  house  that  did  have 
a  gun  In  It  whenever  a  drinking  husband  and 
wife  began  threatening  each  other  with  di- 
vorce. By  avoiding  wooded  areas  In  the 
hunting  season.  By  behaving  agreeably  when 
told,  "This  Is  a  stlckup." 

The  advent  of  the  casual  human-target 
marlCBman  may  even  render  the  old  precau- 
tions futile.  Who  can  guarantee  any  longer 
that  people  hurrying  prudently  away  from 
the  quarrelsome  couple  with  the  gun  In  the 
broom  closet  will  not  step  from  their  house 


at  the  very  moment  a  touring  Tn«miB^  from 
the  next  state  wanders  by,  shotgun  ready, 
looking  for  the  therapy  of  violence? 

Congress  has  struggled  fitfully  and  futllely 
with  Ideas  for  reducing  the  gun  toll.  So  far 
It  has  produced  nothing  more  than  argu- 
ment from  the  National  Rifle  Association,  an 
influential  lobby  opposed  to  any  action  at  all. 

The  obvious  way  to  solve  the  problem  Is 
to  lock  up  all  the  gims  and  znake  It  im- 
possible for  people  to  buy  new  ones.  There 
are  practical  difficulties  In  this:  Americans 
have  a  long  tradition  of  private  armament; 
their  country  was  built  with  gunpowder; 
there  is  a  deep  national  tradition  of  violence: 
there  is  a  constitutional  case  for  private  gun 
ownership;  and,  finally,  civilian  disarmament 
would  probably  be  ol>served  by  the  law- 
abiding  and  violated  by  the  criminal. 

The  most  common  argument  for  universal 
civilian  armament,  however,  Is  that  gun  con- 
trol would  be  pointless  under  any  circum- 
stance because  people  who  want  to  kill  peo- 
ple will  manage  to  do  It  one  way  or  the 
other.  This  Is  demonstrably  absvird.  In 
fact.  p«ap\e  who  want  to  kill  people  find  It 
extremely  difficult,  and  usually  Impoeslble, 
when  denied  access  to  a  gun. 

THB    QVAaaXLSOMX    COT7FUI 

Take  the  quarrelsome  couple  with  the  gun 
In  the  broom  closet.  With  a  drink  too  many, 
one  member  of  this  couple  may  feel  an  im- 
pulsive whim  to  dispatch  the  other.  With  a 
gun  only  a  few  steps  away,  the  whim  Is 
easUy  grattfled.  In  go  the  bullets,  back 
goes  the  trigger,  out  come  the  bullets.  It  is 
too  easy.  It  allows  Inadequate  time  for  re- 
viewing the  decision. 

Now  consider  the  same  couple  In  the  same 
black  mood,  but  with  no  gun  within  miles. 
What  options  are  open  to  the  whimsical  part- 
ner? (Let's  say  It  is  the  wife.)  There  is 
the  carving  knife.  A  dreadful  thought. 
Merely  thinking  of  it  wUl  usually  sober  a  wife 
enough  for  her  to  realize  what  a  foolish  whim 
she  might  have  yielded  to  had  thwe  been  a 
gun  bandy. 

rr'S  RAJU>  TO  STAHT  A  FIRZ 

Arson  perhaps?  But  burning  a  house  Is 
difficult.  Starting  a  fire  In  the  fireplace  Is 
hard  enough;  her  chances  of  getUng  a  whole 
house  going  are  negligible.  Even  If  she  suc- 
ceeds, he  will  probably  be  rescued  by  fire- 
men. And  even  if  he  Isn't,  she  loses  the 
house,  her  wardrobe  and  the  new  settee. 

What  else?  Gas?  Not  Ukely.  with  non- 
lethal  natural  gas  in  every  kitchen  these 
days.  Garrotting?  Impractical,  unless  she 
has  bigger  muscle  than  he  has.  Arsenic?  A 
great  favorite  In  Britain  where  guns  are  hard 
to  find,  but  It  requires  months  of  cunning, 
patience  and  determination.  Besides,  she 
wUl  have  to  wait  until  morning  to  find  an 
arsemc  shop  open,  and  by  that  time  she  will 
probably  have  forgotten  the  whole  thing. 

Without  a  gun,  it  is  almost  Impossible  for 
her  to  do  anything  rash.  This  Is  the  basic 
case  against  xiniversal  civilian  armament. 
The  gun  is  so  efficient  it  denies  its  master  the 
chance  to  forget  the  whole  thing. 
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POLAND:  1,000  YEARS  OP  EXISTENCE 
AS  STATE  AND  CHRISTIAN  COUN- 
TRY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
portance of  Polish  participation  in  West- 
em  civilization  has  been  emphasized  by 
those  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
who  have  commented  on  its  1.000-year 
birthday. 

The  statements  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  since  our  land  became 
a  nation  have  expressed  support  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Polish  people.  They  have 
recognized  and  applauded  the  values  and 
heritage  of  Poland. 


Great  Polish  leaders — Kosciusko  and 
Pulaski,  for  example — played  important 
roles  in  our  own  War  of  Independence 
This  country  in  the  past  has  worked  to 
restore  Poland  to  her  people.  That  un- 
happy land  is  today  suffering  imder  the 
iron  hand  of  communism,  and  we  are 
pledged,  indeed  bound,  to  continue  our 
efforts. 

The  most  affecting  tributes  come  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Polish  descent. 
In  here  expressing  my  total  commitment 
to  the  goal  of  freedom  and  independence 
for  the  people  of  Poland,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  Senators  the  poem  entitled 
"Poland."  written  by  Donna  M.  Crebbin, 
a  woman  of  Polish  descent,  living  in  Co- 
lumbus, Nebr.  This  poem  movingly 
sings  In  homage  to  "a  proud  people  in  a 
great  land,"  Poland. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem,  "Poland,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poland 

(By  Donna  M.  Crebbin) 

Pot  one  thousand  years  she  has  withstood  I 

Her  ChrtsUanlty  exists,  though  her  people 

shed  blood. 
To  the  shrine  of  Czestochowa  they  will  come 

to  pray. 
As  well  as  to  Jaana  Gora,  they'll  make  pil- 
grimages today. 
"Praised  be  Jesus  Christ,  World  Without  end", 
the  Polish  greeting  eohoes   bend  to 
bend. 
Poland's  eons  may  well  be  proud. 
Though  heavily  oppressed,  faith  remains  un- 
bowed, 
Copernicus,  Paderewskl,  and  others,  too, 
Poland's  famed  sons  were  not  few. 
After   ao   years   of   communism   and   much 

heart-break, 
Poland's  heritage,  no  shame  can  shake, 
A  proud  people  In  a  great  land. 
The  Cracow  trumpet  repeats  his  command: 
"Our  vigorous  spirit  no  one  can  Unhand" 
"Our  Polish  customs  will  live  on  and  on" 
"Our  children's  children  will  sing  our  song!" 
Our  evUture  has  survived  through  wars  and 

strife, 
ICany  noble  men  have  laid  down  their  lives, 
Though  tears  shine  down  from  many  Polish 

eyes. 
That  dauntless  spirit  never  dies! 
Prom  the  Carpathian  mountains,  to  the  out- 
lying towns, 
"Poland    stands    forever,    the    PoUsb    cry 

abounds  I" 
Though  divided  and  broken,  she  still  stands 

today. 
Her  proud  sons  and  daughters  will  never  give 

way. 
Some  call  them  stubborn,  and  at  some  fun 

do  poke, 
But  Poland's  great  university.   Is  truly  no 

Joke. 
The  Polish  mazurka  is  gay  as  can  be. 
So  cry  not  today,  my  courageous  country! 
Poland  win  conquer  I    It  forever  will  live! 
And  the  traditional  peasant  greeting,  forever 

we'll  give, 
"Praised    be   Jesus    Christ — World   without 

end" 
Beloved  spirit!  wars  cannot  bend  I 
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THE  NEGRO  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
AND  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  REVOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
Morgan.  State  CoUege  Is  celebrating  its 
100th  year  of  providing  quality  educa- 
tion for  students  In  the  State  of  Mary- 


land. In  the  past  the  college  has  been 
a  bulwark  in  the  field  of  Negro  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Recent  years 
have  seen  the  college  not  only  accept  for- 
eign students  from  many  coimtries,  but 
carry  on  a  vigorous  program  to  recruit 
students  from  every  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety, both  white  and  Negro.  The  year 
1966  has  been  no  different. 

Amidst  cries  of  "black  power"  and 
cryptic  comments  abott  the  effect  of  the 
white  backlash  on  1666  elections,  the 
Negro  youth,  particiilarly  the  college 
student,  must  decide  where  he  will  stand 
and  the  role  he  will  pjlay  in  the  current 
civil  rights  revolutloirt.  This  decision 
rests  with  him  rightfully  because  he 
should  decide  the  course  and  the  goals  of 
a  movement  which  niay  determine  his 
future  in  America. 

This  decision  also  bears  heavy  weight 
because  of  the  Inward  fear  of  being  char- 
acterized as  an  "Unclfi  Tom,"  bourgeois 
or  other  terms  which  ()enote  a  Negro  who 
has  accepted  second-dlass  citizenship  or 
ascribes  to  white  middle-class  Ideals. 

The  weightiness  o^  such  a  decision 
makes  the  t£isk  of  one  who  advises  the 
decisionmakers  all  the  more  difficult. 
Add  to  this  already  monumental  task  the 
idea  oi  free  speech,  and  the  recent  trend 
toward  militancy  aniong  Negro  youth 
and  you  will  have  partjially  visualized  the 
mission  taken  on  W  Dr.  Martin  D. 
JenMns,  president  ^t  Morgan  State 
College.  ! 

Dr.  Jenkins  chose  matriculation  con- 
vocation of  Morgan  State's  centennial 
year  to  speak  to  the  sltudent  body  about 
"The  Role  of  Negro  College  Students  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Revolotion."  At  a  time 
in  civil  rights  history  I  when  each  march, 
each  militant  speech,  carries  a  critical 
message  to  the  people  of  America  and  the 
world,  every  man  ought  to  give  what  he 
has  to  give. 

Certainly  Dr.  Jenkitis  has  taken  a  first 
step  in  his  advice  ijo  the  students  of 
Morgan  State  College.  I  commend  his 
address  to  the  Mempers  of  the  Senate, 
and  congratulate  Dr.  Jenkins  for  his 
cogent  and  timely  conitnents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Jenkins'  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  | 

There  being  no  obpection.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Thx  Roix  or  Neqxo  ColMsoe  Students  in  the 

Civn,  Rights  XIevolotion 
(Matriculation  convocation  address,  Morgan 
State  College.  September  30,  1966,  by  Pres- 
ident Martin  D.  Jenkins) 
The  Convocation  address  should  be  a  state- 
ment keynotlng  the  work  of  the  year.    I  had 
Intended  to  talk  to  yoi^  today  on  the  topic 
"Education  as  Exjjerieni*." 

In  view  of  the  current  racial  scene,  though, 
and  particularly  developments  of  the  past 
summer,  I  am  impelled  to  talk  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  public,  on  "The  Role  of 
the  Negro  CoUege  Student  in  the  ClvU  Rights 
Revolution."  i 

I  am  addressing  you  today  as  Negro  college 
students.  In  a  sense  Ij  apologize  for  this  for 
we  have  a  niunber  of  qtudents  here  who  are 
not  Negroes  and  who '  are  an  Integral  part 
of  our  college  community.  Tet  we  are  pre- 
dominantly Negro  and  jWhat  I  have  to  say  Is 
not  Without  meaning  for  all  college  students. 
I  stated  In  last  year'd  Matriculation  Con- 
vocation address  that,  you  expect  on  this 


campus  a  climate  of  freedom.  "Freedom  to 
express  your  opimons  In  and  out  of  the  class- 
room, freedom  to  differ,  to  dissent,  to  criti- 
cize. Freedom  to  be  exposed  to  a  wide  va- 
riety of  views  on  controversial  Issues.  A  col- 
lege or  university  campus  must  be  a  place 
where  all  issues,  and  especially  those  which 
for  the  moment  are  unpalatable  to  the  gen- 
eral society,  can  be  discussed  and  evaluated. 
We  must  impose  no  loyalty  oath  on  freedom 
of  expression." 

I  expect  to  be  condemned  as  weU  as 
praised  for  some  of  the  views  I  will  express 
today.  This  Is  not  important.  But  It  Is  tre- 
mendously Important  that  you,  each  of  you, 
arrive  at  decisions  on  the  Issues  I  discuss — 
that  you  arrive  at  decisions  rationally  and 
not  emotlonaUy. 

You  students  now  In  coUege  are  both  Im- 
mediate participants  In  the  social  order  and 
preparing  yourselves  for  further  and  more 
effective   participation. 

As  I  look  at  you  I  am  deeply  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  you  must  prepare  yourselves 
not  only  for  the  complex  world  of  today — 
the  mid-twentieth  century — ^but  also  for  the 
world  of  the  3l8t  century — a  few  short  years 
ahead.  In  the  year  2000  most  of  you  stu- 
dents will  be  In  the  early  fifties — at  the  peak 
of  your  careers.  In  college  at  this  moment 
Is  the  man  or  woman  destined  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  onset  of 
the  2l8t  century;  those  who  are  to  be  gov- 
ernors of  states  and  members  of  Congress 
and  state  legislatures;  those  who  are  to  pro- 
vide leadership  In  omt  educational  endeavors 
and  the  business  world;  those  who  are  to  be 
prime  movers  In  the  arts  and  sciences.  I  am 
confident  that  in  this  assembly  there  Is  a 
future  governor  of  Maryland,  senator  from 
New  Jersey,  mayor  of  Baltimore;  that 
In  this  assembly  there  are  future  artists. 
Klentlsts,  university  presidents,  civic  'leext- 
ers.  I  am  confident  that  in  this  assembly 
there  are  hundreds  of  future  teachers,  social 
workers,  doctors,  government  workers,  com- 
mimlty  leaders  who  in  non-spectacular  fash- 
ion are  going  to  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions within  their  spheres  of  infiuences. 

I  speak  to  you  today  In  the  light  of  l>oth 
your  Immediate  and  your  poet-college 
acUvlUetf". 

KACIAL   mrZGBATIOK 

I  Invite  you  to  adopt  the  basic  view  that 
we  miist  have  a  racially  Integrated  society  In 
this  great  nation  of  oxirs.  I  mean  by  this  a 
social  order  where  race  is  an  irrelevant  fac- 
tor— In  education.  In  occupations.  In  hous- 
ing. In  law.  In  political  Ife,  in  inter-personal 
relations. 

This  Is  what  the  civil  rights  revolution  Is 
aU  about. 

You  know  very  well  that  we  do  not  have 
such  a  society  today.  All  your  lives  you  have 
observed  and  experienced  the  racism  which 
Is  80  deeply  Ingrained  In  our  society. 

You  observe  racial  barriers  and  discrimi- 
nation In  all  areas  of  American  life.  You  ob- 
serve the  "tipping  point"  phenomenon  where 
when  there  are  "too  many"  Negroes  In  a 
neighborhood,  a  school,  an  organization  the 
whites  move  out. 

Observe,  though,  on  the  positive  side  that 
our  society  is  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
purge  itself  of  racism.  This  Is  due  In  part 
to  principle  and  In  part  to  a  clear  under- 
standing that  unless  we  so  purge  ourselves 
this  nation  cannot  maintain  Its  preeminent 
position  of  world  leadership. 

Observe  too  that  many  white  people  are 
actively  fighting  for  civil  rights  and  that  a 
much  larger  number,  perhaps  even  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  are  com- 
mitted In  principle  to  the  kind  of  society  for 
which  we  are  striving. 

We  do  not  walk  alone  I 

I  urge  you  to  look  on  the  positive  side.  Do 
not  become  embittered  or  discouraged.  Do 
not  ceaae  to  work  for  a  racially  Integrated 
society. 


aODDLE-CLAaa  ooaub 


We  emphasize  here  at  Mcnrgan  State  Col- 
lege from  your  first  day  as  a  freshman  the 
matter  of  your  goals.  The  goals  this  coUege 
or  any  college  seeks  to  have  you  adopt  are 
derived  from  middle  class  values,  for  we  are 
living  in  a  middle  class  culture. 

I  refer  you  to  a  sociology  textbook  for  de- 
scription and  discussion  of  the  class  struc- 
ture in  our  society.  Brtefiy  the  concept  Is 
this:  That  the  values,  attitudes  and  be- 
havior patterns  all  individuals,  from  Infancy 
thru  their  adult  lives,  learn  and  adopt 
from  their  families,  neighbors  and  peers  are 
related  to  the  socio-economic  level  (class)  of 
these  associates.  The  subject  is  much  too 
complex  for  exhaustive  dlscusalon  here  but  I 
wlU  cite  a  few  examples  of  middle  class  be- 
havior. BeUef  In  value  of  education,  both 
formal  and  informal;  wUlingness  to  save  for 
deferred  goals — such  as  education  of  chU- 
dren,  travel,  purchase  of  home;  respect  for 
and  Insistence  on  law  and  9lTter;  desire  for 
attractive  living  environment:  hCHne  and 
neighborhoods;  Interest  In  and  support  of 
cultural  activities;  habits  of  personal  clean- 
liness; conventional  behavior,  conventional 
language  patterns. 

There  Is  a  point  of  view  that  since  a  great 
majority  of  Negroes  are  not  middle  class  It  la 
racially  subversive  for  any  Negro  to  strive  few 
middle  class  status.  Somehow  In  this  point 
of  view  middle  class  values  become  white 
values  and  lower  class  values  become  black 
values.  Concomitantly  there  Is  a  consider- 
able open  contempt  for  those  who  have  be- 
come "successful"  In  middle  class  terms. 

Now  there  is  a  lot  wrong  with  middle  class 
people  generally.  They  are  materialistic — 
placing  money  above  everything;  they  are 
highly  competitive;  they  tend  to  be  imper- 
sonal; they  are  tinged  with  racism;  they  have 
contempt  for  the  unsuccessful.  And  In  ad- 
dition there  is  a  lot  wrong  with  many  middle 
class  Negroes — note  that  I  said  many — by 
no  means  all,  or  even  most. 

I  urge  you  to  strive  for  desirable  middle 
class  goals,  deliberately  and  without  apology, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  am  convinced  that 
you  will  thereby  live  a  more  satisfying  and 
constructive  personal  life.  Second,  it  seems 
to  me  axiomatic  that  no  minority  group  can 
be  integrated  In  the  larger  society  unless  It 
adopts  the  essential  goals  and  values  of  that 
society. 

BLACK    FOWEB 

We  hear  much  these  days  of  a  slogan 
Black  pKiwer — a  slogan  which  is  particularly 
intriguing  to  youth  because  it  Is  presented 
most  vigorously  by  young  leaders.  I  have 
seen  several  definitions  of  this  concept,  but 
rather  than  attempt  to  define  it  here  I  will 
point  out  some  of  Its  essential  and  to  me  ob- 
jectlonal  aspects. 

Black  power  rejects  white  participation  In 
the  civil  rights  struggle;  It  Insists  on  black 
leadership  and  black  leadership  only;  It  re- 
jects middle  class  values  as  white  values:  It 
sponsors  racial  violence  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances; it  supports  only  black  candi- 
dates for  political  office;  it  views  all  domestic 
and  International  problems  through  the  lens 
of  race;  and  It  seems  to  reject,  although  this 
Is  not  made  clear  by  its  proponents,  the  goal 
of  racial  Integration  In  our  society. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  this  concept  however 
It  Is  defined. 

I  urge  you  to  ffeject  It  because  the  concept 
is  poor  strategy.  It  Is  stupid  to  believe,  and 
act  as  If,  a  group  representing  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  population,  a  group  which 
has  meager  economic  resources,  a  group 
whose  political  effectiveness  is  largely  limited 
to  a  balance  of  p>ower,  can  exercise  its  will 
against  the  90  per  cent  majority.  A  minor- 
ity group  cannot  win  Its  way,  attain  Its 
goals,  by  force.  It  must  rather  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  majority.  We  canijot 
walk  alone. 

I  urge  you  to  reject  It  because  the  concept 
Is  poor  psychology.    It  frightens  and  drives 
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away  the  support  of  many  of  the  majority 
racial  group.  The  recent  defeat  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  In  the  United  States  Senat« 
and  recent  political  developments  In  Bome 
cities  and  states  are  due  In  part  at  Iea;3t  to 
adverse  reaction  to  the  concept  of  Black 
Power.  Further,  It  Is  misleading  to  those 
less  thoughtful  Negroes  who  become  emo- 
tionally aroused  by  a  misleading  slogan,  a 
misleading  concept. 

More  Important.  I  urge  you  to  reject  It  be- 
cause of  Its  rationale — Its  philosophy.  Black 
racism  Is  no  more  palatable  than  ti'hite 
racism.  We  must  enlist  the  support  of  and 
cooperate  with  white  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations m  the  civil  rights  struggle.  We  must 
Join  with  whites  In  many  kinds  of  civic, 
political  and  community  activities.  We 
cannot,  we  mtist  not  strive  for  a  society 
divided  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Now  I  have  two  footnotes  to  this  state- 
ment of  opposition  to  Black  Power. 

First,  the  position  I  urge  upon  you  as- 
sumes that  in  a  particular  locality  coopera- 
tion with  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
white  population  is  possible.  In  a  situation 
such  as  that  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
where  there  is  almost  entire  rejection  of 
Negroes  and  where  Negroes  constitute  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  population  the 
Black  Power  concept  Is  defensible  stral^l- 
cally — ^but  never  philosophically. 

Second,  I  urge  you  to  reject  the  concept 
of  White  Power — White  Power  which  is  the 
historic  way  of  life  in  this  nation  of  ours 
and  which  we  observe  in  every  facet  of 
American  life. 

liet  us  reject  a  power  struggle,  a  societal 
organization  based  on  race — whether  white 
or  black.  Do  not  follow  the  Pied  Piper  of 
violence.  Do  not  follow  the  Pled  Piper  ot 
racial  separation. 

LAW   AND   ORDKR 

I  come  now  to  a  serious  problem  which 
la  facing  all  urban  areas  of  this  country 
and  many  tn  other  countries — an  essential 
breakdown  in  law  and  order.  To  an&Iyze 
this  problem  would  require  too  much  time 
here.  It  grows  out  of  a  lessening  respe<  t  for 
authority.  It  grows  out  of  a  current  con- 
fusion about  the  rights  of  citizens  involved 
in  police  actions;  and  it  is,  in  this  country, 
directly  related  to  the  civil  rights  struggle. 
Baltimore  Is  typical.  This  is  an  unsafe 
city.  Unsafe  to  walk  the  streets  at  night — 
or  some  in  the  day — for  fear  of  muggers 
or  boodliuns.  Unsafe  to  leave  your  homes 
or  apartments  for  fear  of  thieves.  These  im- 
safe  conditions  are  greatest  in  those  areas  of 
this  city  where  there  is  the  highest  con- 
centration of  Negro  population. 

Historically,  we  have  looked  to  the  police 
to  guard  us  from  unlawful  behavior.  But 
now  the  police  for  many  Negroes  have  be- 
come the  enemy.  As  a  result  the  arrest  of 
a  Negro  lawbreaker  by  a  white  policeman 
arouses  active  resentment.  Arrests  are  pre- 
vented, policemen  are  assaulted,  riots  are 
generated.  The  most  recent  riot  in  Atlanta, 
for  example,  was  precipitated  by  the  at- 
tempted arrest  of  a  man  who  has  twice  been 
convicted  for  stealing  automobiles.  As  a 
result  there  is  a  reluctance  to  arrest  law- 
bresLkers — and  the  muggers,  and  hoodlums 
and  thieves  know  this  and  continue  on  their 
nefarious  ways. 

I  tirge  you  to  stand  actively  for  a  lawful 
community. 

This  I  know  presents  a  difficult  problem. 
Tou  understand  the  social  conditions  which 
incubate  and  foster  criminality.  You  know 
the  poverty  and  hojjelessness  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Negro  population.  In  this 
understanding  you  may  be  inclined  to  be 
sympatiietlc  with  those  indlvldtials  who  are 
striking  against  society. 

You  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  police  brutality.  You 
know  that  many  police  are  racially  [x-eju- 
dlced.    You  know  that  many  police  violate 


the  rights  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden. 
You  are  convinced  that  many  criminal  ac- 
tivities could  not  continue  without  the  con- 
nivance of  some  police — their  aid  gained 
by  corruption. 

These  are  conditions  which  both  Negro  and 
white  citizens  must  Attempt  to  correct.  But 
it  will  be  increasingly  fatal  to  commiuiity 
life  for  Negroes  to  reject  the  police  and  thus 
protect  the  criminals. 

If  you  take  another  view,  ask  not  for  whom 
the  bell  toUs! 

Let  me  add  a  footnote  to  this. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  Is  a 
greater  Incidence  of  publicized  crime  In  the 
Negro  conmiunltles — the  ghetto — than  else* 
where.  This  has  led  to  the  uncriUcal  con- 
clusion that  criminal  behavior  is  related  to 
race.    This  is  Incorrect. 

What  we  observe  here  is  the  type  of  crimi- 
nality. The  publicized  crimes  are  those 
which  threaten  the  immediate  security  of 
individuals — mugging,  rape,  petty  thievery, 
and  the  like.  Historically,  and  everywhere  in 
the  world  this  type  of  crime  is  related  to  class 
and  economic  level — not  race. 

Further,  when  we  Include  all  kinds  of  crim- 
inal behavior,  Negroes  statlstlcaUy  are  in- 
volved in  very  little  of  it.  Billions  of  dollars 
a  year  are  taken  in  this  country  by  embez- 
zlers and  forgers;  by  organized  crime  through 
gambling,  narcotics  and  prostitution;  by 
bribes  and  payoffs  to  enforcement  agents  and 
people  in  political  positions;  by  some  major 
business  organizations  through  collusion  in 
bids  and  the  setting  of  prices  of  commodities. 
That  Negroes  share  very  little  in  the  larger 
criminal  activities  Is  not  because  they  are 
better  than  any  other  racial  group;  they  sim- 
ply have  less  opportunity  I 

SOLS  or  TKK  NXGBO  COLLEGX  JpTDCNT 

In  light  of  all  this,  what  Is  tt^role  of  the 
Negro  college  student  in  the  civil  rights  revo- 
lution? 

1.  I  have  stated  what  your  goals  should  be 
and  I  will  not  simimarize  these  here. 

2.  You  should  understand  that  attainment 
of  the  goal  of  the  civil  rights  revolution  re- 
quires many  different  approaches  and  tech- 
niques. They  aro  wrong  who  say  that  unless 
one  pickets  or  works  directly  with  the  de- 
prived population  in  the  slums-or  in  the  rural 
South  one  makes  no  contribution.  These  are 
important  and  necessary  techniques  but 
there  are  others  also  Important  and  neces- 
sary: education,  legal  action,  political  partici- 
pation, Interpersonal  relations. 

The  program  of  the  National  Association 
t<x  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  is 
necessary  and  important;  the  program  of  the 
Urban  League  is  necessary  and  Important; 
the  program  of  the  Congress  for  Racial 
Equality  Is  necessary  and  lmf>ortant;  the  pro- 
grson  of  the  Southern  Regional  Conference 
Is  necessary  and  Important;  the  program  of 
schools  and  colleges  are  necessary  and  impor- 
tant. 

You  must  decide  where  you  are  to  make 
your  major  contribution — nor  deride  the 
value  of  other  approaches. 

ANOTHXR   roOTNOTB 

I  would  except  here,  as  necessary  and  im- 
portant, any  technique  involving  violence  ex- 
cept as  a  purely  defensive  measure.  The 
Watts  approach  with  its  cry  of  "biun,  baby, 
bum,"  while  emotionally  satisfying  to  smne, 
can  only  retard  the  attainment  of  our  basic 
objective. 

3.  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  address 
that  you  as  students  are  both  immediate  par- 
ticipants in  the  social  order  and  preparing 
yourselves  for  poet-college  participation. 

Your  principal  task  as  Negro  college  stu- 
dents Is  to  prepare  yourselves  for  full  partici- 
pation In  American  life. 

This  must  be  the  over-riding  considera- 
tion— this  must  be  given  the  highest  priority 
in  your  efforts.  This  college  with  all  Its  fa- 
cilities Is  here  to  help  you  attain  this  para- 
mount objective. 


This  does  not  prevent  you  from  engaiglng 
in  other  kinds  of  activities— social  action 
demonstrations,  working  with  the  under- 
privileged, pollUcal  action.  Indeed  you 
should  engage  in  these.  But  let  these  ac- 
tivities be  subordinated  to  your  major  re- 
sponsibility at  this  point  in  yoiu'  lives. 

Let  me  then  urge  each  of  you  to  assess 
in  a  very  fundamental  way  your  role — the 
part  you  are  to  play  in  this  struggle  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  Let  me  urge 
upon  you  the  feeling  that  you  are  subversive 
and  a  traitor  to  the  cause  when  you  neglect 
your  work  here,  when  you  go  to  your  classes 
unprepared,  when  you  fail  to  go  the  second 
mile  in  the  development  of  your  talents.  Let 
me  urge  upon  you  the  view  that  every  well- 
done  academic  assignment  constitutes  testi- 
mony to  the  placard  you  are  carrying  in  this 
great  movement  for  human  rights. 

These  are  great  and  exciting  days — vital 
and  serious  days.  In  this  time  you  have  a 
part  to  play  in  determining  the  kind  of  fu- 
ture you  will  have — that  your  children  will 
have — that  this  nation  will  have — indeed 
that  this  world  will  have. 

This  Is  no  time  for  slackers!  To  fall  now 
to  do  your  best — to  do  your  best  every  day — 
will  earn  for  you — and  deservedly  so — the 
condemnation  and  contempt  of  your  fellows. 

I  always  close  the  Convocation  address 
with  these  words.   I  like  them. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  inflams 
you — to  make  each  of  you  feel — individual- 
ly— the  vitality  and  meanlngfulness  of  your 
college  experience — to  have  you  feel  that 
your  years  on  this  campus  are  a  imique  op- 
portunity. 

For  this  campus,  this  college,  can  be,  after 
all,  only  an  opportunity  for  you.  This  mag. 
niflcent  faculty,  these  fine  buildings,  these 
new  courses,  these  students  organizations 
are  not  in  themselves  Important.  They  are 
only  means.  They  exist  chiefly  that  you 
might  make  of  yourself  a  man  or  woman  of 
high  worth. 

These  are  for  you  the  Oolden  Years. 
Grasp  them  I 


SECRETARY    FOWLER    ON    MONE- 
TARY RESERVES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Wash- 
ington has  Just  been  the  host  to  a  most 
significant  meeting,  that  of  the  105-na- 
tlon  World  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund. 
Central  to  the  discussions  being  held  was 
the  exploration  of  the  creation  of  what 
might  be  called  a  world  currency,  an  in- 
ternational reserve  currency,  to  remove 
the  present  necessity  for  so  much  Inter- 
national reliance  on  the  dollar  as  a  me- 
dium of  world  exchange. 

Because  the  questions  Involved  are 
technical,  they  are  therefore  not  gen- 
erally spread  upon  the  front  pages  with 
headlines,  but  are  relegated  to  the  fi- 
nancial pages  of  the  daily  press.  This 
does  not  lessen  their  vital  Importance 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  other 
nations  concerned.  Before  the  close  of 
the  sessions  here,  as  a  New  York  Times 
dispatch  of  last  Wednesday  noted,  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  nations  concerned — 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Britain — expressed 
the  hope  that  the  "contingency  plan" 
for  new  reserves  to  supplement  gold  may 
be  ready  for  detailed  consideration  at 
next  year's  meeting.  There  Is  general 
agreement,  although  the  view  of  Prance 
la  a  strong  exception,  that  not  only  is 
there  need  for  creation  of  a  new  system 
but  that  the  key  role  in  its  administra- 
tion should  be  played  by  the  Monetary 
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Fund,  not  simply  by  a  tflfir  of  the  larger 
nations. 

At  the  luncheon  helii 
September  27,  Secretary  Fowler  adml 
rably  summarized  the  Issues  and  under 
standings  which  the  Unjited  States  sup- 
ports In  this  vital  Eu-ea,  ^th  its  implica- 
tions for  international  i  trade  and  the 
harmony  of  nations.  1 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Fowler's  address  may 
apear  In  the  Congrjbssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Text  of  Secretart   Fowles's   Remarks   at 

Lttkch,  PoBtJM  Room,  ^oreham  Hotel, 

Tuesday,  September  27.  ^066 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me!  to  welcome  you 
bere  today.  Successful  international  coop- 
eration depends  upon  a  lull  and  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  polzits  of  view.  The 
Governors  of  the  Fund  shbuld  play  a  vital 
role  in  initiating  and  furthering  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  I  4m  therefore  very 
pleased  that  you  could  Join  me  today  to  dis- 
cuss a  new  venture  in  international  mone- 
tary cooperation.  j 

The  future  coiirse  of  lnt|ematlonal  action 
to  strengthen  the  world's  imonetary  system 
Is  one  of  the  most  importaht  matters  before 
the  Board  of  Governors  at  tlhls  Annual  Meet- 
ing. At  this  meeting  we  must  consider  the 
launching  of  discussions  Which  I  hope  will 
produce  a  plan  for  our  appraisal  at  the 
next  Annual  Meeting.  ' 

In  the  past  three  years,  the  Group  of  Ten 
countries  participating  in  the  Fund's  Gen- 
eral Arrangements  to  Borrow  have  intensive- 
ly studied  the  problems  of  the  international 
monetary  system  and  have  helped  to  clarify 
and  focus  the  Issues.  Particularly,  in  the 
past  year,  the  Group  of  Ten  Deputies  have 
explored  the  need  for  and  the  elements  of  a 
contingency  plan  for  reserve  creation.  The 
Executive  Directors  of  the  Fund  have  also 
worked  Intensively  on  the!  problems  of  re- 
serve creation. 

I  believe  there  is  now  a  Kidely  shared  be- 
lief that  in  the  longer  nxa  existing  sources 
of  reserves — mainly  reserve  currencies  and 
gold — will  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
world  trade  and  payments.  Having  arrived 
%t  this  point  in  our  thinking,  it  is  clear 
that  It  is  prudent  to  prepatne  a  contingency 
plan  for  deliberate  reserve  creation  now, 
so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  use  when  the 
need  arises.  There  is  geberal  agreement 
that  a  second  stage  is  now  needed  to  develop 
such  a  plan. 

Today  I  would  like  to  ^jeak  very  briefly 
about  some  of  the  substantive  and  procedural 
aspects  of  contingency  planiiliag  in  the  second 

From  the  point  of  view  o<  the  world  as  a 
whole,  I  believe  there  are  three  substantive 
Issues  concerning  deliberate  reserve  creation 
of  utmost  Importance.  These  are  aims,  de- 
cision-making and  scope  of  distribution. 

With  respect  to  the  alms  of  reserve  creation, 
I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  countries 
represented  here  today  are  vitally  concerned 
with  promoting  the  rapid  development  of 
their  economlee.  A  properly  functioning 
monetary  system  wlU  fadUtnte  the  growth  of 
trade  and  the  flow  of  capital,  and  will  thus 
encourage  economic  development.  To  be 
both  economically  and  politically  feasible, 
deliberate  reserve  creation  t^nnot  be  aimed 
at  development  finance  or  to  the  financing  of 
Indlvldal  balance-of-payibenta  defldti. 
Rather,  deliberate  reserve  cnoation  should  be 
based  on  the  world's  loni^-term  need  for 
nserves  and  the  decision  to  create  reservea 
iliould  be  reached  by  a  collective  Judgment 
of  the  reserve  needs  of  the  "Ivrld  aa  a  whole. 

On  decision-making,  the  axploratlon  that 
bas  gone  on  thus  far  in  thl4  area  has  ahown 
that  only  the  very  basic  elez^iente  of  a  widely 
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shared  view  have  emerged.  It  Is  In  this 
crucial  area  that  we  will  have  to  test  otir 
ability  to  devise  a  system  which  will  balance 
the  pariicular  concerns  of  major  countries 
with  a  key  role  In  the  functioning  of  the 
international  monetary  system  and  who  will 
provide  a  major  pan  of  the  financial  backing 
for  any  newly  created  reserve  asset,  with  the 
partlcvilar  concerns  of  all  other  Fund  mem- 
bers on  a  subject  in  which  they  admittedly 
have  a  vital  interest. 

On  scope  of  distribution,  I  am  gratified  that 
the  work  done  so  far  has  revealed  a  funda- 
mental consensus  on  the  point  that  all  coun- 
tries have  a  legitimate  Interest  In  the  ade- 
quacy of  international  reserves.  Following 
from  this  is  the  general  agreement  that 
deliberately  created  reserve  assets  should  be 
distributed  to  all  members  of  the  P*und  on  the 
basis  of  IMP  quotas  or  a  similar  formula.  I 
believe  that  this  conclusion  lays  a  sound 
foundation  for  future  negotiations. 

Turning  to  the  procedural  aspects  of  con- 
tingency planning,  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  there  is  general  agreement  that  a  second 
stage  is  now  needed  to  develop  a  contingency 
plan.  At  last  year's  Annual  Meeting  I  said 
that  "This  second  phase  should  be  designed 
primarily  to  assure  that  the  basic  Interests 
of  all  members  of  the  Fund  in  new  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  of  the  world  monetary 
system  wiU  be  adequately  and  appropriately 
considered  and  represented  before  significant 
intergovernmental  agreements  for  formal 
structural  improvements  of  the  monetary 
system  are  concluded." 

To  carry  out  this  second  stage,  the  Min- 
isters and  Governors  of  the  Group  of  Ten 
have  suggested  that  a  series  of  Joint  meetings 
be  held  between  their  Deputies  and  the 
Fund  Executive  Directors.  As  Fund  Gover- 
nors, in  oiir  speeches  to  the  Aimual  Meeting, 
we  will  have  to  address  ourselves  to  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  second  stage. 

The  Deputies  have  worked  intensively  on 
international  liquidity  and  have  built  up 
great  expertise  In  this  area.  The  Fund  mem- 
bers represented  in  this  group  have  a  key  role 
in  the  functioning  of  the  International  mon- 
etary system.  The  Executive  Directors  have 
also  made  a  vital  contribution  to  the  study  of 
international  liquidity.  Moreover,  the  Execu- 
tive Board  looks  after  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  of  the  Fund's  membership.  The  Lart;ln 
American  members  here  today  elect  3  Execu- 
tive Directors  and  participate  in  the  election 
of  a  others.  Thus,  the  bringing  together  of 
the  Executive  Directors  and  Deputies  com- 
bines a  high  degree  of  expertise  both  on  the 
substance  of  reserve  creation  and  on  the 
views  and  Intereste  of  all  the  member 
countries. 

In  my  view,  the  Joint  meetings  of  the 
Deputies  and  Executive  Directors  offer  a 
forum  In  which  there  Is  a  real  poesiblllty  for 
reaching  a  climate  of  opinion  which  will  en- 
able a  specific  plan_to  be  presented  for  our 
appraisal  at  the  1967  Annual  Meeting  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  giving 
the  arrangements  for  the  Joint  meetings  your 
strongest  support. 

The  deliberate  creation  of  reserves  by  In- 
ternational decision  would  be  a  major  devel- 
opment tn  the  history  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  The  commitment  to  the 
establishment  of  a  contingency  plan  marks  a 
determination  to  continue  the  orderly  evolu- 
tion of  the  system  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
new  conditions.  It  reflects  a  determination 
to  assure  that  the  growth  of  the  world  econ- 
ocny  is  uninterrupted  by  inadequacies  In  the 
monetary  system  which  are  within  our  power 
to  avoid  through  forward  planning. 

It  iB  possible  to  proceed  with  full  confi- 
dence In  the  success  of  this  endeavor.  This 
confidence  Is  based  on  the  high  degree  of 
International  monetary  cooperation  that  has 
worked  so  successfully  and  which  is  flmily 
grotinded  in  our  mutuid  Intereet  In  an  efll- 
clently  fimctlonlng  payments  aystem  that 
will  faclUtate,  In  the  future  m  It  haa  in  the 


past,  the  balanced  growth  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments for  both  the  developed  and  the  devel- 
c^lng  countries. 


INTERNATIONAL    COAL    CONGRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  call  attention 
to  an  address  made  by  the  Honorable  J. 
Cordell  Moore,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  at  the  Inter- 
national Coal  Congress  "hieing  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  great 
economic  potential  faces  our  country 
with  the  proper  development  of  Its  vast 
coal  natural  resource.  Mr.  Moore  has 
Indicated  the  Federal  Government's  In- 
terest In  coal  research.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  Interest  will  continue  and  be 
expanded  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr, 

Moore's  address  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 

as  follows: 

Remarks  or  J.  Cordklz.  Moors,  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mineral  Resources,  Depart- 
Ment  or  THE  Interior,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Coal  Congress,  PrrrsBUBOH,  Pa., 
October  3, 1966 

It  is  a  pleasure  Indeed  to  welcome  you,  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  specifically  Its  Bureau  of  Mines,  as  dele- 
gates to  the  Fifth  International  Coal  Prep- 
aration Congress.  The  United  States  U 
privileged  to  take  its  place  among  the  coal- 
producing  countries  that  have  been  hosts  for 
this  Important  series  of  meetings,  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  a  particularly  warm 
greeting  to  the  delegates  from  overseas. 
Whether  this  is  your  first  trip  to  America  or 
whether  you  have  visited  us  before,  I  hope 
your  schedules  will  allow  you  to  travel  widely 
and  permit  you  to  see  some  of  our  points  of 
ratural  beauty  as  well  as  the  mines  and 
plants  In  which  I  know  you  are  intereeted. 
In  short,  I  hope  yo\ir  visit  to  this  country  wlU 
be  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable,  and  as  en- 
joyable as  it  is  enlightening. 

About  a  year  ago  Secretary  UdaU  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  several  coal  research 
establishments  in  West  Gerrmany.  He  has 
told  me  of  his  Impressions  of  the  outstand- 
ing research  being  conducted  there;  on  hla 
return  home  he  called  for  close  liaison  be- 
tween our  coal  research  people  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  thoee  in  Ger- 
many so  that  both  parties  could  profit  from 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  other.  We 
have  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  also  we  are  cooperating  closely 
with  Japan  in  coal  research. 

It  is  my  hope  that  ultimately  there  will  be 
such  cooperative  effort  among  all  the  coal- 
producing  countries,  because  we  share  many 
problems  in  common.  Ihls  Congress  signi- 
fies your  agreement  that  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  we  can  surmount  many 
of  the  obstacles  that  confront  us. 

Our  technical  experts  In  the  Departmenfa 
Bureau  of  Mines  inform  me  that  we  are  In- 
debted to  Europe  for  many  of  the  processes 
and  machines  now  used  in  American  coal 
preparation  plants.  Adverse  mining  condi- 
tions and  the  costs  they  entail,  rm  told,  have 
led  the  European  countries  to  develop  coal- 
cleaning  methods  that  insure  operation  at 
peak  efficiency.  The  American  coal  Indus- 
try has  adopted  a  number  of  these  improve- 
ments, many  of  which  were  first  made  public 
at  earlier  Congresses  in  this  series.  So  you 
can  be  sure  that  we  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  insure  that  these  beneficial  forums 
continue. 

The  American  coal  Industry  has  Its  own 
acoompUahmenta  to  be  proud  of.     There 
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were  many  In  the  years  foUowlng  World 
War  II  who  thought  that  the  Indiistry  was 
dying,  that  Bomehow  coal  had  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  other  energy  forms.  They  were 
wrong.  In  the  face  of  strong  competition — 
first  from  oil.  then  from  natural  gas,  and 
now  from  nuclear  energy — coal -Industry 
management  and  labor  have  worked  effec- 
tively together  to  end  the  long  decline  In 
production.  Coal  has  significantly  strength- 
ened Its  position  and  today  remains  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  American  economy. 

During  a  period  marked  by  steadlly-rlslng 
costs  and  higher  prices  for  nearly  all  com- 
modities, our  price  of  coal  has  been  lowered, 
largely  through  the  extensive  skillful  mech- 
anisation of  mining  operations  and  the  skill 
and  attitude  of  o\ir  workers.  We  have  seen 
the  productivity  of  labor  in  our  coal  mines 
nearly  double  In  the  past  decade,  an  achieve- 
ment In  which  the  entire  Industry  can  take 
pride. 

Today,  however,  American  coal  Is  con- 
froifted  with  as  grave  a  challenge  as  any  it 
has  ever  had  to  face.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  threat  of  air  pollution.  Our  scientists, 
and  others  throughout  the  world,  have  known 
for  years  that  the  time  would  come  when  we 
could  no  longer  tolerate  the  noxious  gases 
that  are  generated  in  the  burning  of  fuels 
that  are  high  In  sulfur  content.  With  the 
rapid  Increase  In  the  demand  for  energy,  par- 
ticularly energy  In  the  form  of  electricity 
generated  from  coal,  the  problem  suddenly 
has  assumed  high  priority.  Nor  will  the  dUB- 
cuJty  disappear  If  Ignored.  All  prognostica- 
tions of  future  energy  demand  on  a  world- 
wide basis  call  for  coal  to  be  used  in  ever- 
Increasing  quantities  to  help  supply  the 
needs  of  growing  populations  and  higher 
standards  of  living.  Certainly,  it  would  be 
rash  for  me  even  to  suggest  means  for  sul- 
fur reduction  to  a  group  of  experts  such  as 
you,  when  many  of  you  are  now  devoting 
strong  research  efforts  to  overcome  tuis  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing  problem  that  thus  fax 
has  defied  satisfactory  solution. 

In  addition  to  sulfur  oxides  In  the  flue 
gases  from  coal  burning  Installations,  par- 
ttculata  matter  must  be  removed.  Here 
again,  we  axe  depending  upon  the  efforts  of 
the  ooal  preparation  engineer  to  overcome 
this  problem  in  the  fuel  itaelT,  reUevlng  the 
consumer  of  the  expense  of  Installing  equlp- 
onMit  at  the  point  of  use.  Sulfur  and  partl- 
eulata  matter  are  today's  main  coal  utiliza- 
tion pollution  problems  that  require  earnest 
study  and  review.  Another  pollutant  that  Is 
leas  understood  and  may  be  of  prime  concern 
In  the  near  future  Is  the  oddee  formed  from 
nitrogen.  Ultimately,  we  will  look  to  the 
members  of  your  profession  to  provide  us 
with  effective  means  for  control  of  this,  as 
weU. 

Today,  public  concern  over  air  pollution  Is 
at  a  new  peak  In  the  United  States.  Our 
people  are  demanding  abatement,  and  they 
will  get  abatement  by  one  means  or  anotbM'. 
liew  York  City  recently  adopted  an  ordinance 
which,  less  than  5  years  from  now.  will  pro- 
tdblt  the  use  of  any  fuel  containing  more 
than  one  perc^t  sulfiir.  Stringent  regula- 
tions also  have  been  placed  on  fuels  used  in 
Federal  InstallaUons.  The  average  sulfur 
content  content  of  coals  we  now  use  Is  ap- 
proximately two  percent;  so  it  Is  obvious  that 
unless  a  solution  to  the  sulfur  problem  can 
be  found,  new  deposits  of  low  sulfur  coal  will 
have  ^  be  developed  rapidly. 

The  present  dimensions  of  this  sulfur 
problem  and  its  potently  for  growth  can- 
not be  Ignored.  Tax  told,  for  example,  that 
last  year  our  electric  utilities  alone  burned 

more  than  240  million  tons  of  coal.    And 

TvDL  told  also  that  In  the  process  they  pol- 
luted the  atmoaphere  with  about  6  million 

tons  at  stilfur  in  chemical  foraas  tb&t  are 
harmful  both  to  man  and  to  many  of  the 
•inal«nal8  with  which  he  bUllds  and  Works. 

If  this  Is  a  sobering  thought,  take  a  look,  tot 

k  m<|pcwst,  at  'the  future.    Mir  iAt  ratie  our 


population  and  Industry  ai«  growing,  the 
demand  for  electric  power  is  virtually  In- 
satiable. 

According  to  reliable  eetlmates,  more  than 
80  million  kilowatts  of  new  generatmg  ca- 
pacity already  Is  scheduled  for  completion 
In  the  balance  of  this  century  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  year  2000.  which  sounds  dis- 
tant but  really  Is  not  far  away  from  a  plan- 
ning standpoint,  we  might  well  be  consum- 
ing more  than  a  bllUon  tons  of  coal  a  year 
for  power  generation  alone.  Thiu,  the  pol- 
lution of  our  air  with  sulfur  compounds 
could  mushroom,  prcqwrtionately,  at  a 
frightening  pace  If  we  were  to  continue  our 
present  combustion  practices. 

While  the  problem  is  great,  so  too  is  the 
Incentive  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  responsible 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  reaourcee. 
Therefore,  we  view  the  discharge  of  sulfur 
compounds  to  the  atmosphere  as  undesirable 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  pollution, 
but  also  because  it  results  In  the  waste  of 
valtiable  sulfur,  which  Is  In  short  supply. 
Certainly,  the  recovery  of  this  material  would 
be  In  the  beet  Interests  of  the  coal  Industry. 
And  it  would  prove  once  again  that  one  of 
the  siirest  ways  to  achieve  conservation  Is  to 
convert  a  waste  into  a  useful  and  marketable 
product. 

We  are  quite  optimistic  that  the  Bureau  of 
IClnes'  alkalized  alumina  process  for  the 
absorption  of  siilf  ur  oxides,  with  ultimate  re- 
covery of  the  pollutant  as  elemental  sulfur, 
will  be  economically  feasible.  ProJecUng 
costs  for  a  process  at  the  commercial  scale 
based  upon  smaller  pilot  plant  operation  Is 
always  hazardous,  but  we  believe  that  re- 
moval of  sulfur  oxides  from  stack  gases  by 
our  process  can  be  achieved  even  now  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1.50  per  ton  of  coal  burned. 
This  cost  figure  does  not  include  a  credit  for 
the  recovered  sulfur.  Sulfur  Is  selling  today 
for  about  >35  or  $30  per  ton  In  the  world 
markets  and  if  we  could  supply  this  market 
with  sulfur  obtained  from  the  stack  gases, 
we  are  hopeful  that  the  amount  of  sulfur 
In  a  relatively  hlgh-sulf\u-  coal  would  essen- 
tially pay  for  the  coets  of  recovery  and,  at 
the  same  time,  solve  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem when  high-sulfur  foesU  fuels  are  burned. 
Naturally,  I  have  spoken  about  air  pollu- 
tion as  It  confronts  us  today  In  this  coun- 
try. But,  all  Industrialized  coimtrles  face 
the  same  problem  in  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Moreover,  because  Improving  the  methods  by 
which  coal  is  prepared  for  market  Is  one  of 
the  principal  avenues  for  an  effective  ap- 
proach to  competitive  economic  solutions, 
the  problem  falls  squarely  within  your  do- 
main. I  urge  you  to  work  together  on  air 
pollution  during  this  Congress  as  you  hare 
worked  so  effectively  on  other  problems  in 
the  past.  If  you  can  stimulate  new  Ideas 
and  new  research  toward  more  effective  elim- 
ination of  sulfur  from  coal,  the  success  of 
your  meeting  will  be  assured. 


DEATH  OP  HON.  C.  C,  WYCHE. 
SENIOR  FEDERAL  JURIST 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  17,  the  Nation's  senior  Fed- 
eral jurist,  the  Honorable  C.  C.  Wyche. 
died  In  Spartanburg  General  Hospital  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.  llie  Nation  has  lost 
ah  able  and  capable  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral bench,  and  South  Carolina  has  lost 
a  most  respected  citizen.  My  own  sense 
of  personal  loss  is  deepened  because 
Judge  Wyche  w{is  a  close  friend  of  many 
years  standing. 

He  was  a>  distlnguisbed  pukllc  serrant 
with  a  reoord  that  made  him  admired 
and  respected  by  all  who  had  occasion 
to  know  him.  Judge  Wyche  was  a  native 
of  Pro«q?ei1tf,  a.C;..ttie  son  of  the.  l«t« 


Dr.  C.  T.  and  Carrie  Sease  Wyche.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Judge 
Thomas  S.  Sease. 

Judge  Wyche  had  fought  off  several 
serious  illnesses  over  the  past  few  years, 
and  had  come  back  strong  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  with  his  judicial 
duties.  He  had  been  under  treatment  lor 
about  a  week  following  a  fall  and  a 
broken  hip  at  his  home  in  Spartanburg. 
He  graduated  from  Prosperity  High 
School  in  1902  and  from  the  Citadel  in 
1906.  His  alma  mater  awarded  him  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in 
1952. 

Judge  Wyche  began  the  study  of  law 
and  continued  his  education  at  George- 
town University  while  he  was  private 
secretary  to  his  uncle,  U.S.  Senator 
Frank  B.  Gary.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
baur  in  1909  and  practiced  law  in  partner- 
ship  with  former  Gov.  John  Gary  Evans, 
the  late  Miller  G.  Poster,  former  U.S. 
Representative  Sam  J.  NichoUs.  and  his 
father,  Judge  George  W.  Nicholls.  At 
various  other  times  he  was  associated  in 
law  practice  with  the  elder  statesman, 
the  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  and  U.S. 
Senator  Donald  S.  Russell. 

Included  in  his  law  career  were  the 
posts  of  Spartanburg  city  attorney  and 
county  attorney;  U^S.  district  attorney 
for  the  onetime  western  district  of  South 
Carolina.  He  also  served  in  the  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
member  of  the  delegation  from  Spcutan- 
burg  Coimty. 

In  World  War  I  he  served  between 
May  1917  and  April  1919  rising  from  in- 
fantry lieutenant  to  major  in  the  Army. 
He  was  a  reservist  on  acUve  duty,  serving 
as  training  Instructor,  as  a  judge  advo- 
cate, and  In  France,  as  a  battalion  com- 
mander. 

Before  his  Federal  Judgeship  appoint- 
ment, by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, on  January  30.  1937.  he  sat  as  b 
special  judge  in  South  Carolina's  circuit 
courts  by  special  appointment  and  for  a 
brief  time  he  also  served  as  an  associate 
justice  of  the  South  Can^lna  Supreme 
Court,  by  special  ajvointment.  Last  No- 
vember, Judge  Wyche  became  the  senior 
Judge  still  active  In  full-time  duty  in 
Federal  courts  of  the  entire  Nation 
Since  his  1937  Federal  bench  appoint- 
ment, he  sat  with  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  on  many  occasions 
he  was  the  senior  judge  on  special  three- 
Judge  court  cases. 

Judge  Wyche  is  survived  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Camp,  of  Flor- 
ence; a  brother,  C.  Granville  Wyche,  of 
Greenville,  a  distinguished  attorney;  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Maxwell  H.  Forbes,  of  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  and  two  granddaughters.  His 
wife — they  were  married  in  1916 — was 
the  late  Mrs.  Evelyn  Crawford  Wyche. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent "that  the  following  articles  and  edi- 
torials be  Inserted  In  the  Concressionai 
Record:  "Judge  C.  C.  Wythe:  He  Ex- 
ceUed,"  from  the  September  20.  1966, 
Greenville  News;  "He  Enriched  Our  Her- 
Itege,"  from  the  September  30,  1966, 
^artai*urg  Herald:  "Death  Takes 
Judge  Wyche,"  from  the  September 
18.  1966.  Greenville  News;  "A  Loss 
to  Bench  and  Bar,"  from  the  Sep- 
temlKr^.  1966,  the  State, 
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itlon.  the  articles 
ered  to  be  printed 


There  being  no  ob 
and  editorials  were  oi ,__ 
in  the  Record,  as  folloitfs: 

(From  the  OreenviUe  (S.C.)  News, 

Sept.  20.  i  1966] 
Jm>GB  C.  C.  WtcrI:  He  Bxckixed 
To  pay  a  proper  trlbjute  to  the  Ute  U.S. 
District  Judge  CecU  Wyfcbe,  one  of  the  giant 
figures  of  his  era  In  South  Carolina's  his- 
tory, we  would  like  to  Write,  not  an  obitu- 
ary editorial,  but  a  bool^. 

There  were  ever  so  piany  facets  of  the 
man's  private  and  public  careers,  his  accom- 
plishments on  and  off  the  bench,  his  tremen- 
dous Intellect  and  his  colorful  personality 
that  would  make  fascinating  reading. 

Judge  Wyche  was  borh  of  a  distinguished 
family  which  made  Its  -f^y  from  Virginia  to 
South  CaroUna,  as  did  ap  many  of  the  earli- 
est settlers  of  this  state.'  But  It  was  charac- 
terlsUc  of  him  and  others  of  his  kin  that 
they  consciously  or  otbjarwlse  believed  and 
practiced  the  biblical  linjunctlon  that  of 
those  to  whom  much  is  given  much  more  is 
required.  ' 

The  professions,  espe^tolly  the  law.  were 
a  part  of  his  heritage  land  long  before  he 
donned  the  robes  of  the  federal  bench  for 
Ufe  he  had  dlstlngrilshed  himself  brUllantly 
as  few  men  do  In  an  ^htlre  Ufetlme  as  a 
practicing  attorney.  He  had  served  a  short 
Interim  appointment  to  the  South  CaroUna 
Supreme  Court  and  he  had  been  associated 
with,  and  a  mentor  of  J  isome  of  the  most 
lustrous  names  on  the  rMls  of  the  State  Bar 
and  in  public  affairs. 

Had  he  lived  1  morel  year.  Judge  Wyche 
would  have  completed  3Q  years  as  a  U.S  Dis- 
trict Judge.  j 

Last  November  he  b^ame  the  nation's 
senior  federal  Jurist  in  ^int  of  service.  In 
our  opinion,  however,  Ctecil  Wyche  was  a 
senior  Judge  in  many  m<>te  and  in  more  im- 
portant ways  than  mere  time  In  ofDce. 

His  court  was  a  model  of  decorum  and  of 
evenhanded  Justice  at  w<>rk. 

When  Judge  Wyche  moimted  the  Isench 
he  isolated  himself  from  the  world  he  en- 
Joyed  BO  much,  and  even  from  friends  and 
acquaintances  he  cherlsted.  He  was  alone 
with  his  keen  mind,  with  the  law  which  he 
regarded  as  an  undevlatlqg  and  almost  sacred 
Instnmient  of  Justice  aUd  with  his  consci- 
ence which  maintained  a  fine  balance  be- 
tween the  necessity  for  punishment  and  the 
hope  for  rehabilitation  of  the  offender. 

Judge  wyche  brooked  no  nonsense  In  his 
courtroom.  The  lawyera  practicing  before 
him  feared  his  Jovian  wrath  If  they  stepped 
out  of  line  or  strayed  ttom  the  facts  and 
the  law  as  much  as  they  respected  his  abil- 
ity and  loved  him  personal^. 

A  young  newsman  once  made  the  mistake 
of  hurrying  into  his  courteoom  chewing  gum 
as  a  sort  of  relaxer  against  the  tensions  of 
the  copy  deadline.  The  motion  of  the  rep- 
ortorlal  Jaws  distracted  ft  witness  and  an- 
noyed Judge^  Wyche  who  forthwith  reprl- 
manded  the  young  man  ^bom  he  knew  well 
In  private  life.  The  re*«rter  now  one  of 
South  Carolina's  sehior  editors,  stUl  has  not 
regained  his  taste  for  che|wlng  gum. 

Judge  Wyche 's  opinions  In  non-Jury  cases 
were  models  of  simplicity  of  expression,  of 
Judicial  restraint  adhering  to  the  law  without 
reflecting  personal  predellctlons  and  of  pen- 
etraUng  analysis  of  the  tacts  and  the  per- 
tinent legal  principles.  Wot  even  concern 
that  a  higher  court  might  reverse  him  in 
these  later  years  when  Judicial  precedents  faU 
like  leaves  in  the  autumn  swayed  his  Judc- 
ment.  i '  ~ 

In  accepting  guilty  pleeis  and  trying  crim- 
inal cases  with  Juries,  Juijge  Wyche  did  not 
merely  "temper  Justice  with  mercy."  He  ad- 
ministered the  law  with  wisdom  and  com- 
passion. He  pioneered,  at  least  In  this 
state,  in  the  use  of  probationary  sentencee 
and  parole.  He  selected'  the  federal  pro- 
bation oBoeBsand  stall  with  the  utmoet  care 


and  encoxiraged  them  to  become  outstanding 
in  their  field. 

A  defendant  who  showed  promise  of  mak- 
ing good  with  a  new  start  was  given  a  chance 
to  reclaim  his  life  from  ruin  and  waste.  But 
the  probationer  or  parolee  who  abused  the 
privilege  soon  learned  the  Judge  was  no 
patsy. 

No  courtroom  occasion  gave  him  greater 
satisfaction,  nor  a  better  chance  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  expounding  his  phUosophy  of 
citizenship,  than  the  periodic  naturalization 
hearings.  When  he  welcomed  new  citizens, 
he  unbent  and  talked  to  them  as  he  would 
friends  in  an  Informal  gathering. 

When  he  had  finished,  they  had  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  and  obligations 
of  American  citizenship.  So  did  their  na- 
tive-born friends  and  courtroom  observers. 

Judge  Wyche  was  81  and  he  Uved  life  to 
the  fullest,  scorning  retirement.  In  the  last 
decade  or  two  he  had  more  than  once  en- 
gaged In  combat  with  the  mortal  enemy  of 
aU  men,  death,  and  emerged  victorious  In 
mind  and  body  when  medical  science  had 
lost  hope.  It  was  Ironic,  and  a  measure  of 
the  man,  that  death  won  only  after  he  had 
been  gravely  Injured  in  a  fall  at  his  heme. 

In  his  Ufetlme,  Judge  Wyche  played  many 
roles.  He  was  a  soldier  In  World  War  I,  an 
advocate  without  peer,  a  district  attorney 
without  fear,  a  master  poUticlan  before  fed- 
eral service  forced  him  to  the  sideUnes,  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father  who  felt  family 
ties  strongly,  a  beloved  friend  and  delightful 
companion  and  a  Judge  who  left  his  indelible 
Imprint  on  every  case  he  decided. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  epitaph 
than  one  saying  that,  In  all  he  did.  be  ex- 
celled. 

I  From  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald.  Sept. 

20.  1966] 

Hx  Ekricrkd  Ora  Heritage 

Federal  Judge  C.  C.  Wyche  became  almost  a 
legend  during  his  own  lifetime— a  life  dis- 
tinguished In  the  service  of  Justice. 

The  roll  of  his  close  friends  Included  prac- 
tlcaUy  all  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  this 
state  In  this  century.  The  sharpness  of  his 
mind  and  his  wisdom  had  a  far  broader  influ- 
ence on  the  affairs  of  his  time  than  the  ju- 
dicial Judgments  he  deUvered. 

Judge  Wyche's  quick  wit  and  colorfiU  hu- 
mOT  were  known  and  appreciated  by  many 
who  did  not  know  him  personally.  They 
were  passed  from  man  to  man,  from  year  to 
year,  in  hearty  stories  that  were  repeated 
time  and  again. 

South  CaroUna's  heritage  was  enriched  by 
the  long  and  faithful  presence  of  this  man. 
The  lasting  imprint  Judge  Wyche  leaves  on 
his  state's  history  and  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  him  Is  the  best  epitaph  to  a  man 
who  fulfilled  to  the  greatest  satisfaction  his 
role  in  life. 

[From  the  OreenvUie  (S.C.)  News. 

Sept.  18,  1966] 

Hip  iNJmT  Fatal:  Death  Taxes 

JUSGX  Wtchx 

Spartakbttbo. — V£.  District  Judge  Charles 
Cecil  Wyche,  81,  the  nation's  senior  federal 
Jurist,  died  at  Spartanburg  General  Hospital 
Saturday  afternoon. 

He  had  been  under  treatment  since  M<mi- 
day,  following  a  fall  and  a  broken  hip  at  his 
home,  268  Mills  Ave. 

First  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  Jan. 
30.  1937.  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
It  was  only  last  November  that  Judge  Wyche 
became  the  senior  Judge  still  active  In  fuU- 
tlme  duty  in  federal  courts  of  the  entire 
nation. 

The  career  of  Judge  Wyche,  active  to  the 
last,  wae.  in  Gov.  Robert  E.  McK&lr's  words,  a 
"distinguished  record  of  servJce"  that  made 
htm  "admired  and  req>ected  by  his  feUow 
Judges.  mualMEs  of  the  bar.  and  all  who  bad 


occasion  to  know  him  as  a  man  at  fairness 
and  high  capability." 

The  dean  of  federal  district  Judges  was 
graduated  from  Prosperity  High  School  in 
1902.  The  Citadel,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated In  1906,  awarded  him  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degree  In  1952. 

Judge  Wyche  studied  law  In  the  office  of 
the  late  U.S.  Sen.  Prank  B.  Gary,  imder  his 
uncle.  Judge  Thomas  S.  Sease,  and  at  George- 
town University  whUe  he  was  private  secre- 
tary to  Sen.  Gary. 

TAUGHT  SCHOOL 

Brlefiy,  he  was  a-  teacher  and  principal  at 
Lees  Graded  School  (1906-07)  and  West  End 
Graded  School,  Spartanburg  (1907-08). 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1909  and 
practiced  law  In  partnership  with  former 
Gov.  John  Gary  Evans,  with  the  late  Miller 
C.  Foeter,  with  former  U.S.  Rep.  Sam  J.  Nich- 
olls and  his  father.  Judge  George  W.  Nicholls. 

He  engaged  in  law  practice  also  with  the 
many-offlced  and  now  elder  statesman  James 
F.  Byrnes  and  with  now  U.S.  Sen.  Donald  S. 
Ruseell. 

The  law  career  of  Judge  Wyche  saw  him  as 
Spartanburg  city  attorney.  Spartanburg 
county  attorney,  U.S.  district  attorney  for 
the  onetime  Western  District  of  South  Caro* 
Una. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  delegation 
from  Spartanburg  to  the  S.C.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

During  World  War  I.  between  May  1917 
and  April  1919  he  rose  from  the  rank  of  an 
Infantry  lieutenant  to  major  in  the  Army. 
He  was  a  reservist  on  active  duty,  serving  as 
a  training  Instructor,  as  a  Judge  advocate, 
and,  in  Prance,  as  a  battalion  commander. 

Before  hU  federal  Judgeship  appointment. 
Judge  Wyche  sat  as  a  special  Judge  In  South 
Carolina's  circuit  courts  by  special  appoint- 
ment. Also  by  special  appolntement,  he  was 
brlefiy  (1929)  an  associate  Justice  of  the  S.C 
Supreme  Court. 

APPOINTED  nf   1937 

since  his  1987  federal  bench  appointment, 
he  sat  with  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  and  on  nimaerous  occasions  on  spe- 
cial three-judge-court  cases. 

Judge  Wyche  held  tight  control  over  the 
courtrooms  in  which  he  presided  with  a 
quick  if  sometimes  cutting  wit— tempered 
with  subtle,  whimsical,  even  meUow  side  of 
his  personality. 

Probably  his  favorite  official  duty  was  his 
role  in  the  naturalization  hearings  for  aliens 
seeking  United  States  citizenship.  It  was 
there  the  stem  lines  of  his  face  relaxed  and 
his  personal  warmth  laojected. 

At  such  hearings,  he  was  wont  to  chat, 
reminisce,  sometimes  lift  a  tiny  new  citizen, 
often  adopted,  to  his  robed  knee  for  a  light 
respite  from  the  harsher  business  hla  court- 
rooms generally  dealt  In. 

SmSX  TO  COBS 

But  never  was  his  courtroom  command  re- 
laxed. And  he  could  strike  to  the  core  of  a 
problem  bltlngly.  Once  a  witness  persisted 
in  elaborating  with  opinion  on  testimony 
despite  warnings  untU  Judge  Wyche  scath- 
ingly suggested  that  if  the  witness  planned 
to  try  the  case,  perhaps  they  should  change 
seats. 

Judge  Wyche  was  a  native  of  Prosperity, 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  T.  and  Carrie  Sease 
Wyche.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  Ute 
Judge  Thomas  S.  Sease. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles 
Camp  of  Florence;  a  brother  O.  QranvUlo 
Wyche  of  OreenviUe;  a  slat«-,  Mrs.  Maxwell 
H.  Forbes  of  Haverford,  Penn.,  and  two 
granddaughters. 

His  wUe — they  were  married  In  1016 — ^was 
the  late  Mrs.  Evelyn  Crawford  Wyche. 

Judge  Wyche  was  one  of  four  federal 
district  Judges  In  South  Carolina.  The 
others  are  J.  Bobert  ^Inttn  ^r.  at  OntaxrOlv, 
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Rob«rt  W.  Hemphill  of  Cbester  and  Charles 
E.  Simons  of  Allcen. 

Qraveslde  serrlceB  for  the  veteran  jurist — 
the  family  has  requested  that  flowers  be 
omitted  and  any  memorials  be  made  as  con- 
tributions to  the  American  Diabetes  Asso- 
ciation— will  be  conducted  Sunday  at  4:30 
pjn.  in  Greenlawn  Memorial  Gardens  by  Dr. 
Fred  Poag  and  Rev.  Henry  Keating. 

Nephews  will  be  pallbearers  and  the  Spar- 
tanburg County  Bar  Association,  state  and 
federal  members  of  the  Judiciary,  will  attend 
In  a  body. 

[From  the  Coliunbla  (S.C.)  State,  Sept.  20, 
1966] 

A    Loss    TO    BKNCH    AMD    Bab 

The  Federal  judiciary  lost  an  lUustrloiu 
member  last  weekend  with  the  death  of  Dis- 
trict Judge  C.  Cecil  Wyche — and  South  Caro- 
lina lo«t  one  ot  the  state's  outstanding  citi- 
zens. 

Judge  Wyche  had  been  on  the  bench  so 
long  (since  1937)  that  few  South  Carolinians 
of  this  day  and  age  realized  the  scope  of  his 
earlier  services  to  state  and  nation.  But,  In 
a  career  of  public  service  spanning  almost 
half  a  cent\iry,  he  had  been  a  school  teacher, 
a  battalion  commander  in  World  War  I,  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  city  attorney,  a  county  attor- 
ney, and  a  United  States  district  attorney. 

His  elevation  to  the  federal  bench  by  the 
late  Pres.  Franklin  D.  Roqsevelt  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  legal  abilities  which  already  bad 
won  him  periodic  appointments  as  special 
judge  In  the  South  Carolina  judiciary. 

Judge  Wyche  had  the  deserved  reputation 
of  being  firm  but  fair.  There  never  was  any 
doubt  about  who  was  In  charge  when  be 
presided,  although  he  often  relaxed  notice- 
ably when  conducting  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings. He  manifested  a  genuine  Interest 
in  new  citizens  and  demonstrated  for  them 
both  an  official  and  a  personal  welcome  to 
the  United  States. 

There  is  the  temptation  to  say  of  Judge 
Wyche  that  he  was  "the  last  of  the  old 
breed."  But  In  a  time  when  the  fe<leral 
judiciary  needs  all  the  prestige  and  pntfea- 
slonal  competence  It  can  muster,  let  us  nlm- 
ply-hope  that  Judge  Wyche  has  left  an  image 
which  Federal  judges  of  today  and  tomorrow 
will  seek  to  emulate. 


THE    MILWAUKEE    JOURNAL    AND 
STATION    Wm-TV    CALL    FOR   A 
CLEANUP  CONFERENCE  ON  INTER- 
STATE POLLUTION 
Mr.  NEUSON.    Mr.  President,  a  seri- 
ous Interstate  pollution  problan  is  con- 
tinuing to  develop  In  some  of  the  Inter- 
state waters  surrounding  my  State  of 
Wisconsin — along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  In  the  Green  Bay  area, 
and  In  the  Duluth-Superlor  area.    The 
pollution  comes  from  indxistrles,  com- 
munities, ships,  and  other  sources  located 
In  several  States.    It  affects  the  citizens 
of  more  than  one  State. 

Consequently,  this  Interstate  pollution 
is  something  which  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin alone  carmot  check.  As  It  continues 
to  mount,  it  poses  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  scenic  beauty  of  our 
State,  to  our  extremely  valuable  tourist 
industry,  and  to  the  source  of  fresh  water 
wnlch  serves  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens. 

The  obvlous'way  to  meet  the  interstate 
pollution  crisis  would  be  to  convene  a 
Federal-State  water  pollution  conference 
imder  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
tnd  Act.  the  precise  manner  in  which 
Congress  intended  that  such  problems 


be  handled.  Such  a  conference  would 
bring  together  representatives  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments,  and 
representatives  of  private  industry.  The 
conference  would  inventory  the  pollu- 
tion and  then  draw  up  specific  recom- 
mendations for  eliminating  it.  If  the 
recommendations  were  not  carried  out  by 
those  responsible  for  the  pollution,  they 
could  be  enforced  by  court  order. 

Ever  since  early  this  year,  I  have  been 
urging  that  such  a  conference  be  con- 
vened, especially  to  deal  with  the  serious 
situation  in  the  Green  Bay  area.  Un- 
fortunately, the  State  of  Wisconsin  has 
refused  to  make  such  a  request. 

Wisconsin's  largest  newspaper,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  consistently 
championed  the  idea  of  a  Federal-State 
water  pollution  conference.  In  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  October  1,  the  Jour- 
nal again  pointed  out  to  the  Governor 
that  this  step  must  be  taken  if  we  are 
serious  about  fighting  interstate  pollu- 
tion.   The  Journal  said: 

Two  points  continue  to  elude  the  gover- 
nor. For  one  thing,  western  Lake  Michigan 
and  Green  Bay  have  been  studied  to  death. 
The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration made  public  detailed  reports 
on  pollution  in  both  areas  last  June  .  .  . 
More  Important,  Wisconsin  cannot  clean  up 
the  Great  Lakee  slnglehanded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KMOWLBS    Moves    OH    IjAKXS   POIXonON.    BTJT 

Not  Enough 

Gov.  ECnowles  now  says  he  will  seek  federal 
manpower  to  help  make  more  studies  of 
Great  Lakes  pollution.  The  governor,  who 
has  resisted  the  calling  of  a  federal  enforce- 
ment conference,  also  said  that  he  would 
agree  to  request  such  a  conference  for  Lake 
lifichlgan  if  the  resource  development  board 
feels  it  necessary  "in  order  to  secure  this  ad- 
ditional technical  help."  The  board,  Wlscon- 
Bln'B  new  water  quality  agency,  has  agreed  to 
seek  the  extra  federal  manpower.  It  has 
taken  no  action  on  the  federal  conference. 

Two  points  continue  to  elude  the  governor. 
I^>r  one  thing,  western  Lake  Michigan  and 
Green  Bay  have  been  studied  to  death.  The 
federal  water  pollution  control  administra- 
tion made  public  detailed  reports  on  pollu- 
tion In  both  areas  last  June.  Its  officials  say 
that  the  agency  is  basically  ready  to  proceed 
without  further  major  studies  if  enforcement 
Is  started. 

More  Important,  Wisconsin  cannot  clean 
up  the  Great  Lakes  slnglehanded.  It  is  true 
enough,  as  Interior  Secretary  Udall  remarked 
recently,  that  Wisconsin  has  one  of  the  best 
state  pollution  control  laws  in  the  nation.  It 
Is  equally  true  that  the  finest  state  law 
won't  permit  Wisconsin  to  reach  out  and 
order  Michigan.  Illinois  or  Indiana  to  stop 
polluting  the  lakes.  This  Is  an  Interstate 
matter.  Only  the  federal  government  can 
function  effectively  in  the  vacuimi. 

There  have  been  enough  "studies."  The 
major  polluters  are  known.  The  Job  now  Is 
to  get  them  to  stop  polluting.  Federal  en- 
forcement conferences  should  be  set  up  for 
Utke  Bllchlgan,  Green  Bay  and  probably  the 
wectem  end  of  lAke  Superior  whether  Gov. 
Knowlea  requaata  them  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment initiates  them  on  its  own. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Preeident.  second, 
television  station  WITZ-TV  In  Milwaukee 


pointed  out  to  its  viewers  on  September 
29,  that  Wisconsin  is  losing  the  fight 
against  water  pollution.  WITI-TVsaid: 
We  need'  to  crack  down  hard  on  those 
conununltles,  industries,  and  individuals  who 
pollute  our  waters.  ♦  •  •  As  Senator  Nelson 
Insists,  this  IB  one  fight  we  cannot  win  alone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
wm-TV  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Can't  Fight  Pollution  Without 
FsDiaiAL  Coordination 

Although  he  wasn't  actually  present  at  the 
recent  congressional  subcommittee  meeting 
on  water  pollution  here  In  Milwaukee,  Sen- 
ator Nelson  got  some  strong  opinions  across 
on  one  of  his  favorite  subjects.  We  feel  the 
Senator  was  right  on  target  when  he  com- 
plained that  Wisconsin  is  losing  the  flght  on 
water  polluUon  .  .  .  loelng  It  by  contlnuaUy 
refusing  to  convene  a  federal-state  water  pol- 
lution conference. 

Nelson  talked  about  the  serious  Interstate 
pollution  In  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay.  and 
Lake  Superior.  He  charged  that  pollution 
threatens  the  Missisippl  and  ^z  rivers  and 
the  state's  8.000  lakes.  It's  true  that  Wis- 
consin has  been  a  pioneer  in  fighting  pollu- 
tion and  now  we've  strengthened  the  anti- 
pollution laws  even  further.  However, 
lately  we  seem  to  be  content  in  publishing 
lengthy  reports  about  our  so-called  progress. 

With  a  fall  election  coming  up,  politicians 
enjoy  boasting  of  our  accomplishments. 
As  Senator  Nelson  says:  "The  moet  sig- 
nificant facts  on  the  pollution  crisis  In  Wis- 
consin are  found  in  the  soiled  rivers  and  the 
suffocating  lakes."  Ask  any  sportsman 
about  pollution.  You'll  get  straight  facts. 
He'll  tell  you,  no  matter  how  state  officials 
might  boast  progress,  moet  of  our  lakes  and 
streams  are  open  sewers  .  .  .  and  are  get- 
ting worse,  not  better. 

TV6  has  never  been  keen  on  seeking 
money  or  help  from  Washington.  With 
moet  programs,  it's  far  more  efficient  and 
far  cheaper  to  Ignore  Washington  and  go  it 
alone.  But,  not  in  this  case.  Not  when 
rivers  and  lakes  know  no  state  boundaries. 
For  example  ...  if  Minnesota  were  to  re- 
fuse to  clean  up  polluted  rivers  which  flow 
from  their  state  into  ours,  It  would  be  use- 
less for  us  in  Wisconsin  to  clean  up  pollu- 
tion. 

We  need  to  crack  down  hard  on  those 
communities,  industries  and  Individuals 
who  pollute  our  waters.  And,  TV6  reminds 
state  officials,  we  also  need  continual  coor- 
dination with  federal  and  interstate  efforts 
to  clear  our  waters.  As  Senator  Nelson  in- 
sists .  .  .  this  Is  one  flght  we  cannot  win 
alone. 

A  FRESH  APPROACH  TO  JUDICIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  August- 
September  1966  issue  of  Judicature,  a 
magazine  published  by  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  contains  a  thoughful 
and  interesting  article  contributed  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydihcs]. 
Senator  Ttddjgs'  article,  entitled  "A 
Fresh  Approach  to  Judicial  Administra- 
tion." represents  a  thoughtful,  provddng 
examination  of  many  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  and  Justice. 

Since  becoming  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  distinguished  himself  by  conducting 
a  continuing  and  thorough  review  of 
practices  and  procedures  crucial  to  the 
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administration  of  j^ftice.  I  strongly 
recommend  this  stimulating  and  schol- 
arly article  both  to  lawyers  and  non- 
lawyers.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  a^  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prL^d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Fresh  Approaoh  to  Judicial 
AdiunistSation 

Since  its  founding  jby  Herbert  Harley, 
Roscoe  Pound,  John  WUmore  and  others  in 
1913,'  the  American  Jumcature  Society  has 
played  a  leading  role — c>ften  a  lonely  role — 
In  promoting  court  refo^  through  Improve- 
ments in  judicial  administration.  That  Its 
struggle  should  so  oftenlbe  a  lonely  and  diffi- 
cult one  Is  puzzling  and  unfortunate.  It  Is  a 
tragic  reflection  of  our  tltnes  that  other,  more 
striking  problems  have  led  legislators  and  the 
public  to  ignore  the  dlffljoultles  of  the  courts, 
for  the  effective  opcratlod  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem is  central  to  our  iiotlon  of  free  and 
responsible  government.  Our  system  de- 
pends on  the  orderly  ind  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  according  to  the  rule  of  law. 
When  the  courts  of  law  Uannot  perform  this 
function  with  fairness  and  dispatch,  the 
result  will  be  frustratjlon  and  ultimately 
chaos. 

It  cannot  be  overempn^islzed  that  an  effec- 
tive judicial  system  reqikires  not  only  that 
Just  results  be  reached  but  that  they  be 
reached  swiftly.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren 
warned  in  an  address  tb  the  American  Bar 
Association,  "Interminable  and  unjustifiable 
delays  In  our  courts  arei  .  ,  .  corroding  the 
very  foundations  of  Constitutional  govern- 
ment in  the  United  Sti 
the  legal  remedies  of 
can  be  realized  only  aft< 
with  the  passage  of  tl«ie,  they  are  mere 
forms  of  justice."  =  Lawjjers  are  particularly 
aware  that  the  courts 
cases  of  unprecedented  i 
Ity,  and  that  In  their  i 
many  litigants  are  fai 
delay.  They  should  bel  jequally  aware  that 
to  maintain  the  rule  of  taw  as  the  basis  for 
a  free  society,  a  way  mvwt  be  found  to  meet 
this  challenge.  I  flrmljyt  believe  that  with 
determination  and  Imaranatlon — by  break- 
ing away  from  indlffeSence  and  ancient 
prejudices — we  can  bring  the  judicial  system 
Into  the  twentieth  cenlury,  and  make  the 
Judicial  process  once  again  both  swift  and 
Just. 

A  few  statistics  will  lillustrate  the  mag 
nitude  of  the  problem,    l/ook  at  the  plight 
of  Federal   district  cou^^s   in   large  metro- 
politan areas. 

The  Southern  Dlstrlc 
24  Judges,  had  a  backloi 
as  of  July  1965.'    The 
from  Issue  to  trial  for 

civil  cases  was  39  montlk^.*  More  than  17% 
of  all  cases  there — mor^  than  1700  cases — 
had  been  pending  In 

The    Eastern    Dlstrlc' 
with  11   Judges,  has  a 
problem.    During  fiscal 


is.  Today,  becaiise 
any  of  our  people 
they  have  sallowed 


e  confronted  with 
umber  and  complex- 
rsult  of  legal  relief 
with   Intolerable 


|of  New  York,  with 
I  bt  10,000  civil  cases 
llan  elapsed  time 
<he  middle  80%   of 


of  three  years." 

of    Pennsylvania, 

even  more  serious 

)6S  the  backlog  in- 
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creased  14%  to  6,000  cases,<  and  median  de- 
lay between  issue  and  trial  was  41  months.' 

It  is  not  only  the  larger  districts  that  suffer 
from  significant  backlogs  and  long  delays  : 

In  the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  with  one 
judge,  17%  of  all  cases  have  been  pending  for 
more  than  three  years.' 

In  the  District  of  Delaware,  with  three 
Judges,  this  figure  Is  slightly  higher." 

The  niimber  of  cases  being  filed  In  Federal 
courts  is  steadily  increasing.  Between  1962 
and  1965  the  weighted  caseload  per  judgeship 
rose  by  13%  from  242  "  to  274."  And  during 
the  same  period  the  total  backlog  In  all  Fed- 
eral district  courts  Increased  approximately 
16%  from  64,000  »=  to  more  than  74,000  cases." 
The  Federal  courts  of  appeals  also  find  It 
Impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  case- 
load. The  number  of  appeals  has  Increased 
from  4,204  In  fiscal  1961  to  6,766  In  fiscal 
1965 — an  Increase  of  60%. ."  In  just  one  year, 
fiscal  1965,  the  backlog  rose  by  more  than 
25% — from  3.780  to  4,756  cases." 

Similar  problems  exist  In  state  systems : 

In  Louisiana  In  1964,  77,000  suits  were  filed 
while  only  69,000  were  terminated,  adding 
more  than  18,000  cases  to  an  already  stagger- 
ing backlog." 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois, the  average  litigant  in  a  civil  jury  case 
faces  a  delay  of  70  months — almost  six  years — 
from  filing  to  trial." 

In  Texas  In  1961  the  backlog  was  120,000 
cases  and  approximately  20%  of  all  cases  had 
been  pending  for  over  5  years. '«  Texas  au- 
thorities no  longer  compile  figures  Indicating 
how  long  cases  have  been  pending.  However, 
we  do  know  that  the  backlog  Is  ciirrently  In 
excess  of  212,000  caaes.'» 

Statistics  like  these  indicate  that  existing 
administrative  practices  of  our  courts  are 
not  adequate  to  cope  with  ever-growing  case- 
loads. In  keeping  with  traditional  concepts 
of  an  independent  Judiciary,  the  courts  have 
been  left  largely  to  their  own  devices  to  solve 
administrative  pr<*lems  and  to  Initiate  re- 
form. But  the  courts  have  not  taken  enough 
initiative  to  solve  their  own  problems,  and 
the  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  few  proposals  for  re- 
form that  have  been  brought  forth. 

Fortunately,  Congressional  Interest  In  the 
administration  of  justice  has  been  increasing 
in  recent  years.  The  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  Houses  has  championed  a  number  of 
long-needed  reforms,  including  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
of  1966.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  appropriate 
legislation  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our 
courts.     Some  of  the  more  important  proj- 
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ects  of  the  Subcommittee  In  recent  months 
Include : 

The  Federal  Magistrates  Act  of  1966,  a  bUl 
to  overhaul  the  UjS.  Commissioner  system  in 
an  attempt  to  upgrade  the  "front  line"  of 
Federal  Justice  and  make  a  more  rational 
allocation  of  Federal  Judicial  fiuctlons. 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  judicial  fitness, 
in  the  hope  that  an  appropriate  way  may  be 
devised  to  remove,  retire,  or  discipline  Fed- 
eral judges  who  because  of  misbehavior,  age, 
senility,  or  other  Impairment,  should  no 
longer  sit  on  the  bench.  ' 

A  reconsideration  of  the  present  method  of 
selecting  chief  judges  in  our  Federal  courts. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  a  system  of 
selection  based  upon  administrative  ability 
rather  than  seniority  would  assure  more  ef- 
fective judicial  administration. 

A  re-evaluatlon  of  the  structure  and  opera- 
tion of  the  circuit  judicial  councils. 

Assuring  that  the  Federal  Judiciary  has 
sufficient  supporting  personnel  to  enable  it 
to  discharge  its  duties  effectively. 

Cooperation  with  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  secure  a  comprehensive 
study  of  their  organization  and  operation, 
with  an  eye  to  stimulating  other  courts  to 
undertake  extensive  self-evaluation. 

Given  the  mandate  of  the  Subcommittee, 
Improving  the  Federal  judiciary  has  been 
our  prime  concern.  Yet,  the  problems  of  the 
State  courts  cannot  be  Ignored.  These 
courts  touch  the  lives  of  a  far  greater  number 
of  individuals  than  have  contact  with  the 
Federal  courts.  If  the  state  coxirts  falter, 
people  will  increasingly  look  outside  the 
judicial  process  for  the  effective  vindication 
of  rights.  We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen. 
Therefore,  It  is  not  only  appropriate  but 
necessary  that  the  Congress  take  steps  to 
encourage  State  courts  to  revitalize  them- 
selves. 

It  was  to  this  end  that  a  short  time  ago  I 
Introduced  the  National  Court  Assistance 
Act."  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  admin- 
istrative Improvement  of  state  Judicial  sys- 
tems by  making  Federal  funds  available  on  a 
grant-in-aid  basis  to  State  courts.  Under  the 
bill,  money  would  be  available  for  a  variety 
of  purposes — court  studies,  seminars  for  ad- 
ministrative judges  and  other  programs  to 
improve  court  administration.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  applications  for  funds  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  chief  or  presiding  judge  of  the 
court  Involved,  and  further  prohibits  any  in- 
terference with  the  function  or  control  of 
State  courts  by  the  Office  of  Judicial  Assist- 
ance, which  would  be  created  by  the  act  to 
administer  funds.  An  additional  service  of 
that  office  would  be  to  act  as  a  comprehen- 
sive repository  of  Information  on  administra- 
tive Improvement,  a  resource  which  at  pres- 
ent Is  lacking.  In  short,  by  doing  for  state 
and  municipal  courts  what  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Act  Is  already  doing 
for  local  law  enforcement  authorities,  this 
bill  would  help  the  state  Judicial  systems 
help  themselves. 

One  purpose  of  the  National  Court  As- 
sistance Act  and  of  our  effcM'ts  to  sponsor  a 
pilot  study  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  to  stimulate  an  Imaginative  and 
farslghted  approach  to  problems  of  judicial 
administration.  Too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  possibility  that  with  Im- 
proved techniques  more  cases  can  be 
handled  by  each  Judge  without  any  impair- 
ment of  the  traditional  decision-making 
process.  Too  much  of  the  thinking  in  this 
area  has  been  characterized  by  the  stale 
notion  that  the  only  solution  to  backing 
and  delay  Is  either  more  Judges  or  fewer  cases. 

In  fact,  the  experience  of  the  Federal 
courts  Indicates  that  adding  more  Judges 
can  at  times  be  no  solution  at  all.  During 
fiscal  1969  more  than  62,000  civil  cases  were 
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tennlnat«d  In  the  Federal  dlBtrlct  courts." 
Two  years  later.  In  1961,  63  additional  dis- 
trict judgesblpa  were  created.  Yet  In  fiscal 
1964,  after  virtually  all  of  those  Judgeships 
had  been  filled,  the  district  courts  handled 
only  64,000  cases."  This  means  that  despite 
a  25%  increase  In  Judicial  manpower,  the 
courts  were  able  to  dispose  of  only  3%  more 
cases.  I  do  not  know  why  this  occurred,  but 
It  Is  clear  that  at  least  In  this  one  case  adding 
more  Judges  accomplished  vtrtuaUy  nothing 
to  alleviate  congestion  In  the  Federal  courts. 

Moreover,  those  who  suggest  that  the 
plight  of  a  particular  court  can  be  allevlai;ed 
by  cxirtalllng  Its  Jurisdiction  should  remem- 
ber that  such  a  step  may  simply  transfer  a 
block  of  cases  from  that  court  to  another 
which  may  be  even  less  equipped  to  deal  with 
them.  And  the  more  radical  measure  of  re- 
moving certain  classes  of  cases  from  the 
Judicial  process  altogether  Is  an  admission 
of  defeat  before  the  battle  for  sound  Judicial 
administration  has  even  begun.  We  should 
not  conclude  prematurely  that  courts  are  :.n- 
capable  of  serving  as  a  forum  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  in  an  increasingly 
complex  world. 

If  the  solutions  of  more  Judges  and  fewer 
cases  are  rejected  as  imsultable,  what  then 
can  be  done?  I  s\iggest  that  before  the 
courts — and  I  speak  here  of  both  Federal  and 
State  courts — can  begin  to  overcome  the 
problems  of  congestion  and  delay  three  Im- 
portant steps  must  be  taken : 

FliM,  each  court  system  must  have  a  su- 
pervising Judge  with  the  power  and  per- 
sonnel to  make  and  implement  administra- 
tive decisions. 

Second,  each  court  system  mtist  establish 
procedures  to  collect  and  analyze  detailed 
current  In/ormatlon  about  all  relevant 
aspects  of  the  coxirt's  operations. 

Third,  each  court  sjrstem  must  have  ade- 
quate physical  facilities,  competent  clerical 
personnel,  and  office  procedures  that  func- 
tion to  promote  the  efficient  administration 
of  Justice.  Let  me  elaborate  upon  tliese 
three  prerequisites  for  sound  Judicial  ad- 
ministration. 

First,  Judicial  efficiency  and  centralized 
administration  of  a  court  system  are  Insep- 
arable. In  the  Judicial  process  there  are  a 
number  of  necessary  and  Important  decisions 
that  are  not  judicial  decisions  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense.  They  are,  rather,  determina- 
tions affecting  the  efficient  administration 
of  the  court.  Ck>ntrol  of  the  docket,  the 
assignment  of  Judges  to  cases,  and  the  use  of 
supporting  personnel  are  all  related  elements 
of  a  total  administrative  picture.  At  present, 
too  often  these  matters  are  regulated  by  the 
Inertia  of  the  system  rather  than  by  con- 
scious choice.  Administrative  decisions 
must  be  made  quickly,  on  a  day  to  day  basis. 
They  are  best  placed  In  the  hands  of  a 
single  Judge  having  the  power  to  enforce  his 
administrative  Judgment. 

An  example  of  what  central  administra- 
tion can  accomplish  Is  provided  by  the 
Superior  Court  oi  Los  Angeles,  a  trial  court 
of  more  than  120  Judges  serving  a  vast  and 
growing  metropolitan  area.  A  series  of  force- 
ful presiding  Judges,  elected  by  their  col- 
leagues for  administrative  ability  and  aided 
by  a  permanent  administrator.  Implemented 
reforms  in  docket  control  that  reduced  delay 
In  civil  Jury  cases  from  more  than  2  years 
to  less  than  6  months. 

The  recent  reorganisation  of  the  Illinois 
court  system  has  given  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  CoMTt  of  Cook  County  administrative 
control  over  238  Judges.  With  the  assistance 
of   qxialifled   administrative    personnel,    the 
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Chief  Judge  has  begun  to  Implement  a 
sweeping  program  of  reform.  This  program, 
like  the  Los  Angeles  experiment,  was  made 
possible  by  central  Judicial  control,  and  has 
given  rise  to  an  Increased  hope  that  the  court 
will  be  successful  In  its  assault  upon  a  stag- 
gering caseload. 

Second,  in  order  to  make  effective  use  of 
a  sound  administrative  framework,  the  Judge 
discharging  administrative  duties  must  have 
at  his  disposal  ctirrent  and  meaningful  data 
that  will  allow  him  to  make  Informed  de- 
cisions. In  too  many  of  our  courts  today 
statistics  are  compiled  unsystematlcally  and 
too  late  to  allow  the  court  to  control  the 
flow  of  cases  in  an  Intelligent  way.  Modem 
science  has  devised  methods  of  collecting 
and  analyzing  Information  and  making  It 
available  almost  Instantaneously.  Only  a 
few  courts  have  bogun  to  take  advantage  of 
these  techniques,  but  these  few  courts  have 
found  modem  methods  an  Indispensable  tool 
in  a  program  to  reduce  backlog  and  delay. 
Availability  of  information  places  control  of 
the  calendar  in  the  hands  of  the  court  rather 
than  In  the  hands  of  the  litigants  or  their  at- 
torneys. 

A  notable  example  of  the  application  of 
modem  information-gathering  techniques  in 
a  Judicial  context  Is  found  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  handles  nisi  prlus  Judicial 
business  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Pitts- 
burgh. All  relevant  information  about  each 
case  is  transcribed  onto  punchcards  when 
the  case  Is  filed.  Steps  taken  from  the  time 
of  filing  the  complaint  until  final  disposition 
of  the  case  are  rapidly  recorded  on  these 
cards.  The  status  of  cases  can  be  checked 
accurately  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  and  any 
aspect  of  the  Judicial  process  may  be  staitlstl- 
cally  analyzed  by  running  the  cards  through 
an  appropriately  programed  sorter.  With 
this  kind  of  information  the  court  can  easily 
monitor  the  status  of  cases  and  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  encourage  lawyers  to  keep 
their  cases  moving.  For  example,  notices  re- 
minding attorneys  of  their  obligations  can  be 
automatically  printed,  and  the  court  can 
easily  learn — Indeed,  can  automatically  be 
Informed — when  lawyers  are  falling  to  pre- 
pare their  cases  expeditiously.  If  It  appears 
that  a  law  firm  is  unable  to  move  cases  to 
trial  because  it  has  accepted  more  matters 
than  it  can  handle,  corrective  steps  can  be 
taken  by  the  court.  For  Instance,  in  AI- 
legeny  County,  the  chief  Judge  has  con- 
fronted several  law  firms  with  the  statistics 
and  has  prevailed  upon  them  to  hire  more 
trial  attorneys." 

Without  adequate  information  on  lawyers' 
caseloads,  attorneys  are  often  scheduled  to 
appear  In  two  different  courtrooms  at  the 
same  time.  Such  a  scheduling  conflict  nec- 
essarily produces  a  continuance  In  one  of  the 
cases,  and.  given  the  condition  of  most  courts' 
dockets,  this  may  mean  a  delay  of  several 
months.  Such  a  delay  Is  not  unavoidable; 
it  Is  simply  the  product  of  p>oor  management. 
The  mosrt  elementary  sjrstem  of  modern  In- 
formation-gathering can  eliminate  most  of 
these  conflicts  and  expedite  the  trial  of  many 
cases 

Third,  each  court  must  conduct  a  careful 
study  of  its  facilities,  personnel  and  business 
procedures.  For'  example,  systems  of  record 
storage  should  be  modernized.  Though  quill 
pens  and  green  eye-shades  are  not  nearly  so 
abundant  in  clerks'  offices  as  of  old,  there  are 
still  far  too  many  records  painstakingly 
maintained  by  hand.  The  courts  store  tons 
of  dociunents  in  dusty  bins  which  pre-empt 
valuable  space.  There  Is  practically  no  use 
being  made  of  such  modem  recording  devices 
as  microfilm  and  magnetic  tape.  Further- 
more, the  clerks'  offices  of  our  courts  miut 
not  be  allowed  to  serve  as  convenient  and 
comfortable  pastures  for  political  hacks.    An 

-'Cllenbogen,  "Automation  In  the  Courts." 
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efficient  court  system  requires  competent  per- 
sonnel at  all  levels. 

This  then  Is  a  general  outline  of  the  type 
of  measures  that  can  help  us  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  facing  ovtr  Judicial  system.  Men 
trained  primarily  in  the  law,  however,  need 
need  expert  assistance  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  necessary  administrative  re- 
forms. Through  the  application  of  Improved 
management  techniques  and  with  the  help  of 
trained  management  experts,  conunerce  and 
industry  have  been  able  to  achieve  more  effi- 
cient use  of  available  resources.  Of  course, 
in  the  Judiciary  efficiency  Is  not  an  end  In 
Itself.  Rather,  what  is  desired  is  the  expedi- 
tious processing  of  cases  while  preserving  the 
traditional  requirements  of  due  process  of 
law.  The  decision-making  process — as  op- 
posed to  the  mechanics  of  administering  the 
caseload  of  the  court — ^must  not  be  short- 
circuited  by  techniques  designed  primarily 
for  speed. 

Nevertheless,  principles  of  good  business 
management  can  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  Judicial  system  and  can  enable  the  courts 
to  handle  their  caseload  with  maximum  ef- 
ficiency and  minimum  delay.  Far  from  im- 
pairing the  quality  of  the  decision-making 
process,  such  reforms,  I  suggest,  will  enhance 
It  by  releasing  time  now  spent  by  Judges  on 
administrative  detail  and  making  this  time 
available  for  resolving  the  underlying  merits 
of  Judicial  disputes. 

Thus  far,  most  Judges  have  been  reluctant 
to  make  use  of  the  services  of  management 
consultants.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  law- 
yer's traditional  distrust  of  methods  that  are 
new  and  strange.  Some  Judges  fear  that 
their  Judicial  functions  may  be  "computer- 
ized," that  management  consultants  will  In- 
trude Into  areas  that  affect  the  decision  of 
cases.  There  Is  an  understandable  feeling 
that  non-lawyers  may  not  comprehend  the 
needs  of  the  Judicial  system. 

The  management  consultants  themselves 
have  not  made  their  usefulness  clear  to  the 
Judiciary.  They  have  failed  to  explain  In 
cogent  terms  Just  what  their  studies  can  ac- 
complish. They  have  failed  to  assuage  the 
fear  of  the  legal  fraternity  that  "efficiency 
experts"  will  be  luiable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween delays  In  the  Judicial  process  that  serve 
the  ends  of  Justice  and  delays  that  are  un- 
necessary and  avoidable  by  improved  man- 
agement. Just  as  Judges  and  lawyers  must 
understand  that  with  proper  guidance  man- 
agement engineers  can  help  the  courts,  the 
management  engineers  must  understand  that 
the  administration  of  Justice  Is  not  Just  an- 
other business,  and  that  if  they  are  not  to 
do  more  harm  than  good  they  will  need  guid- 
ance from  lawyers.  But  once  the  courts  and 
the  consultants  recognize  each  other's  needs 
and  potentialities  they  can  cooperate  to  make 
the  Judicial  system  a  modern  Instrument  of 
Justice.  The  preservation  of  the  decision- 
making process  is  the  value  we  miist  protect, 
and  the  goal  of  a  management  study  must  be 
to  allow  this  process  to  function  free  from 
impediments  and  unnecessary  administrative 
burdens.  What  precisely  can  a  management 
study  do  toward  this  end?  Let  me  suggest  a 
few  possibilities: 

It  can  Identify  the  administrative  deci- 
sions that  must  be  made  In  a  covirt  system 
and  determine  by  whom  and  at  what  level 
In  the  Judicial  hierarchy  these  decisions  can 
most  efficiently  be  made. 

It  can  define  the  appropriate  grouping  of 
courts  to  make  up  an  efficient  administrative 
unit. 

It  can  recommend  a  suitable  syston  of  In- 
formation collection  and  analysis,  and  the 
equipment  necessary  to  implement  It. 

XI  can  evaluate  said  redesign  office  proce- 
dures for  the  processing  of  papers  and  the 
maintenance  and  storage  of  records. 

It  can  indicate  the  necessary  qualifications 
and  number  of  clerical  and  other  court  per- 
sonnel. 
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It  can  plan  the  efficient  and  comfortable 
use  of  available  court  ho«se  space. 

All  these  areas — and  many  more — fall 
within  the  purview  of  quaBfled  management 
engineers,  and  let  me  emfihaslze  again  that 
training  In  the  law  gives  dne  no  special  com- 
petence to  deal  with  these  matters.  Manage- 
ment consultants  can  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  the  courts  without  encroaching  In  any  way 
upon  traditional  Judicial  functions.  Their 
assistance  is  needed  if  the  courts  are  to  dis- 
charge their  responslblUIT?  to  society.  For 
that  responsibility,  as  I  Mid  earlier,  Is  not 
only  to  settle  disputes  but  to  settle  them 
quickly.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  late  John 
J.  Parker,  the  distinguished  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  spoke  of  the  Im- 
pediments to  swift  Justice.  Regretably,  his 
words  remain  as  true  today  as  they  were 
then.    I  shall  conclude  b(y  repeating  them: 

"...  If  the  lawyer  wishes  to  preserve  his 
place  In  the  business  life  of  the  country,  he 
must  Improve  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  which  he  plays  so  im^rtant  a  part  and 
bring  It  into  harmony  with  that  life.  If  he 
Imagines  that  the  present  functioning  of  the 
courts  Is  satisfactory  to  the  people,  he  is 
simply  deluding  himself.  Workmen's  com- 
pensation commissions  weo«  established  very 
largely  because  the  courts'  Were  not  handling 
efficiently  the  claims  arising  out  of  Indus- 
trial accidents  .  .  .  Business  corporations 
are  willing,  as  all  of  us  know,  to  suffer  almost 
any  sort  of  Injtistice  rather  than  face  the 
expense,  the  delay  and  uoeertalntles  of  liti- 
gation. Arbitration  agreetnents  are  Inserted 
In  contracts  with  ever-inareaslng  frequency; 
and  every  such  agreement  Is  an  Implied  af- 
firmation of  the  belief  that  lay  agencies  for 
attaining  Justice  are  mM-e  efficient  than  the 
courts.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  is  ttio  business  of  the 
lawyer  as  well  as  of  the  courts,  and  that  If 
he  does  not  wish  to  see  hid  business  slip  away 
from  him.  It  behooves  him  to  go  about  it  In 
an  efficient  and  b\islnessllke  way. 

"...  If  democracy  Is  to  live,  democracy 
must  be  made  efficient  ...  If  we  would  pre- 
serve a  free  government  lii  America,  we  must 
make  free  government,  Igood  government. 
Nowhere  does  government  touch  the  life  of 
the  people  more  Intlmatety  than  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice:  and  nowhere  is  It 
more  Important  that  the  governing  process 
be  shot  through  with  efficiency  and  common 
sense  .  .  .  Nothing  else  that  we  can  possi- 
bly do  or  say  Is  so  Important  as  the  way  In 
which  we  administer  justice.  The  courts 
are  the  one  institution  of  democracy  which 
has  been  intrusted  In  a  peciUiar  way  to  our 
keeping."  »• 
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SUSPEND  THE 


INVESTMENT  CREI^rr 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  M^^  President,  evi- 
dence and  expert  opinion  continue  to  pile 
up  against  the  proposal  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  and  end  accelerated 
depreciation. 

This  morning's  newspjapers  report  that 
Economist  Pierre  RlnfrH.  chairman  of 
the  Lionel  Edle  Co.,  discloses  that  a  sur- 
vey recently  conducted  by  his  company 
shows  that  the  increase  In  capital  out- 
lays by  business  will  decline  spectacu- 
larly next  year  from  thte  year's  17-per- 
cent Increase  to  only  3 {percent. 

Mr.  Rlnf  ret  was  am>r^vlngly  quoted  by 
President  Johnson  In]  1964  when  he 
signed  the  big  tax  cut  b|U- 
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Rinf ret  now  says  that  any  kind  of  tax 
Increase  would  be  a  blunder.  Rlnfret 
Incidentally  supported  a  tax  Increase  lEist 
January.  He  calls  it  a  blunder  that  the 
Government  failed  to  enact  one  then. 
But  he  contends  we  would  compound 
that  blunder  if  we  enacted  one  now;  and 
Mr.  Rlnfret  specifically  refers  to  the  In- 
vestment credit  suspension.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the  Edle  survey  assumes 
a  solid  escalation  of  effort  and  spending 
in  Vietnam,  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease to  500,000  troops  by  inid-1967  and 
rise  gradually  thereafter:  and  that  as 
part  of  that  troop  buildup  that  defense 
expenditures  In  1967  will  be  $10  billion 
higher  than  in  1966  and  that  expendi- 
tures for  the  current  year  will  rim  $8  bil- 
lion above  the  1965  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  morning's 
New  York  Times  reporting  the  Rinfret 
predictions  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Srakp     Cot     Seen     in     Plant     Sfendinc 

Gbowth — Rumn  Pkeoicts  3  Pkhcknt  Rise 

m  1967  Atter  This  Txab's  17  Pkbcent 
(By  Vartanlg  O.  Vartan) 

Pierre  A.  Rlnfret,  an  economist  whose  views 
have  in  the  past  been  espoused  by  President 
Johnson,  declared  yesterday  that  the  na- 
tion's flve-year  boom  in  capital  spending  by 
corporations  would  slow  down  sharply  In 
1967. 

His  projections  call  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment outlays  next  year  to  rise  a  modest  3 
per  cent — to  t62.8-bllllon — after  a  mammoth 
17  per  cent  Increase  In  1966. 

Capital  spending  is  widely  regarded  as  a 
key  to  Inflationary  pressures  this  year. 

Mr.  Rinfret  (pronounced  Renfrey)  Is 
chairman  of  Lionel  D.  Edle  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  pri- 
vate economic  research  and  Investment  coun- 
seling concern  that  for  the  last  14  years  has 
conducted  an  annual  survey  of  capital  spend- 
ing plans. 

In  an  interview.  Mr.  Rlnfret,  an  ebullient 
economist  who  wears  gold  cuff  links  and 
smokes  a  dozen  cigars  a  day,  discussed  the 
implications  of  the  latest  survey. 

OTHER  ESTIMATES  HIGHER 

The  findings  of  the  Edle  concern  are  at 
variance  with  other  tentative  torecaats  that 
have  estimated  a  10  to  15  per  cent  gain  in 
capital  outlays  next  year  over  the  record 
$60.8-bllllon  level  for  1966. 

After  marking  time  on  a  plateau  of  arovmd 
$35-billlon  for  several  years,  capital  spend- 
ing began  to  sptut  In  1962  with  an  increase 
of  9  per  cent.  In  successive  years,  the  gains 
were  5  per  cent,  14  per  cent,  16  per  cent  and 
17  per  cent,  respectively. 

"Our  findings  Indicate  that  the  economy 
is  naturally  slowing  down  as  a  result  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  it,"  Mr.  Rlnfret 
stated.  "Any  further  efforts  to  curtail  the 
economy  are.  In  fact,  going  to  lead  to  an 
unnecessary  recession." 

"This  is  a  time,"  he  siunmed  up,  "when 
the  Oovernment  should  Just  stand  there  and 
let  the  developing  forces  develop." 

Mr.  Rlnfret  takes  the  view  that  monetary 
policy  Is  beginning  to  take  hold  and,  among 
other  effects.  Is  forcing  moderation  In 
future  spending  plans  by  American  Industry. 

Moreover,  he  Issued  a  warning  for  the 
Johnson  Administration  In  Its  efforts  to  con- 
tain an  inflationary  boom. 

"A  corporate  or  peraonal  tax  Increase 
would  be  an  economic  blunder  of  the  first 
magnitude."  he  declared. 


He  also  criticised  the  Administration's 
current  bill  in  Congress  to  discourage  capi- 
tal spending.  The  bUl  calls  for  a  16-mouth 
siispenslon.  from  last  Sept.  9  through  Dec. 
31,  1967,  of  widely  used  tax  incentives  for 
expanding  and  modernizing  Industrial  ca- 
pacity In  the  United  States. 

Under  the  bill,  the  suspension  would  apply 
to  a  7  per  cent  tax  credit  now  available  on 
outlays  for  machinery  and  other  equipment 
and  to  the  most  liberal  types  of  fast  tax 
writeoffs,  known  as  accelerated  depreciation, 
on  indxistrial  and  commercial  buildings. 

Mr.  Rlnfret  believes  the'  Administration 
made  a  blunder  by  not  raising  taxes  and 
suspending  the  7  per  cent  tax  credit  last 
January.  For  the  Administration  to  take 
such  restrictive  steps  now,  he  said,  would  In 
effect  compound  this  error. 

"Hie  Montreal -born  economist,  who  Is  43 
years  old,  first  came  into  prominence  In 
early  1964  after  President  Johnson,  before 
a  nationwide  television  audience,  quoted 
with  approval  Mr.  Rinfret's  then-bullish 
views  on  the  economic  outlook.  The  Pres- 
ident had  Just  signed  a  tax-cut  bill. 

The  findings  of  the  latest  survey  on  capital 
spending  have  been  dispatched  to  several 
Oovernmentai  agencies  at  their  request,  Mr. 
Rlnfret  said  yesterday. 

He  views  the  tightness  of  money — its 
availability  rather  than  Its  cost — as  the 
primary  force  behind  the  puUback  In  busi- 
ness outlays  envisaged  by  the  Edle  survey. 

"The  point  is,"  Mr.  Rinfret  stated,  "that 
the  well  has  run  dry." 

Another  big  increase  In  spending  plans  for 
1967,  on  the  order  of  15  per  cent,  for  exam- 
ple, "would  have  put  too  much  pressure  on 
the  money  markets  and  possibly  would  have 
led  to  a  monetary  collapse,"  according  to  the 
economist. 

What  he  foresees  now  Is  a  "modest"  reces- 
sion developing  In  the  second  half  of  1967. 

Capital  spending  will  reach  a  peak  rate  of 
between  «64-billlon  and  f04.5-bllllan  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1967,  Mr.  Rlnfret  estimated, 
and  will  then  taper  off  to  a  rate  of  around 
960-bllllon  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

For  the  final  quarter  of  1966,  he  sees  out- 
lays running  at  a  rate  of  963.6-bllllon. 

The  basic  pattern  of  corporate  spending 
next  year,  according  to  the  economist,  calls 
for  an  Increase  in  defense-oriented  indus- 
tries and  either  a  decline  or  a  "modest  plus" 
for  nondefense  areas  of  private  business. 

In  reference  to  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the 
Edle  concern  assumes  that  the  number  of 
United  States  troops  there  "will  Increase  to 
500,000  by  mid-1967  and  rise  gradually 
thereafter."  As  part  of  this  troop  build-up. 
the  assumption  also  is  that  defense  expendi- 
tures in  1967  will  be  $10-blllion  higher  than 
In  1966  and  that  expenditures  for  the  current 
year  will  run  $8-bllllon  above  the  1965  level. 

The  following  table  shows  1967  capital  ex- 
penditures by  major  categories  as  projected 
by  the  Edle  survey: 

[Dollar  amounts  In  millions) 


ISM 
(prel.) 

1967 
(Int.) 

Prtg. 

chg.,1066 

to  1067 

Durable  goods  indus- 
tries...!  

113.060 
18,110 

$15,000 
12,020 

-f-8 

Nondnrsble  goods  in- 

—4 

All  manofsctur- 
in« 

27,080 

27,710 

4-2 

Transportation  other 
thanraU 

3,820 
1.480 
8,160 

18,800 
1,«I0 

4,000 
1,610 
8,650 

18,720 
1.260 

-fSS 

Mining 

-hlO 

Public  ntnities 

-1-8 

Commnnications,  eom- 
BaUroads .„. 

+1 
-38 

All  nomnsnu- 
rscturing 

33,780 

35,120 

-M 

TotsL 

•a  860 

•2,810 

-M 
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CONSUMER  CREDIT  UP  SHARPLY: 
A  BIG  INFLATIONARY  THREAT 

»4r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  consider- 
ing the  administration  request  to  stem 
inflation  by  suspending  the  investment 
credit. 

A  far  better  way  to  slow  inflation  is 
by  limiting  consumer  credit.  Consimier 
credit  has  exploded  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  represents  the  dynamic,  driving  ele- 
ment of  demand  because  It  constitutes 
the  basis  for  the  Nation's  consumers  to 
make  the  big  purchases — cars,  appli- 
ances, and  so  forth,  the  cost  of  which  ex- 
ceeds their  available  cash. 

Consumer  credit  expansion  is  also  a 
major  reason  for  the  record  increase  in 
interest  rates.  It  r^resents  a  very 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  money. 

At  one  stroke  the  Federal  Government 
could  check  both  rising  prices  and  in- 
terest rates  by  requiring  larger  downpay- 
ments  and  full  payment  over  a  shorter 
period  when  major  purchases  such  as 
cars  and  appliances  are  bought  as  they 
usually  are,  on  time. 

Such  a  limitation  would  not  reduce 
personal  income.  It  would  require  over- 
extended consumers  to  put  their  fiscal 
house  In  better  order. 

It  would  have  the  substantial  advan- 
tage of  preserving  the  purchasing  power 
that  would  be  expended  in  these  infla- 
tionary months  until  a  later  period  of 
recession  when  it  might  be  needed. 

And  it  is  a  practical  proiwsal.  It 
works.  It  was  in  effect  in  World  War  n, 
in  the  Korean  war  and  it  retarded  infla- 
tionary demand  then.  It  also  stored  up 
demand  that  permitted  great  economic 
growth  with  diminished  unemployment 
after  those  wars. 

We  should  seriously  consider  limiting 
consimier  credit  and  should  certainly  do 
so  before  we  suspend  the  Investment 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation. 

This  is  particularly  true,  Mr.  President, 
in  Mew  of  the  recent  sharp  increase  in 
consumer  credit  reported  just  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Consumer  Credit  Moves  Up  Sharply,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONStTMKR  CRKDIT  MOTEB  UP  SRARPLT IN- 
STALLMENT Debt  roB  August  Advancis  bt 
$602  Million,  Biggest  Gain  in  6  Months — 
Loans  Hit  $6.7  Billion — ^Auro  CONTJiACTS 
Show  Slight  Rise — Dips  Asx  REPORTia)  in 
Othbi  Categories 

(Special  to  the  New  York  Tlme«) 
Washington,  October  3. — Conaumer  liMtall- 
ment  credit  recorded  Its  largest  gain  In  five 
months  during  August,  the  Federal  HeiMrve 
Board  reported  today. 

Installment  credit  outBtandlng  -  Increased 
by  $602-mllllon,  seasonally  adjusted,  diirlng 
the  month  as  nearly  $6.7  bllUon  In  new  In- 
stallment credit  was  extended  and  a  Uttle 
less  than  $6.1-bmion  repaid.  New  exten- 
sions and  repayments  were  somewhat  lower 
than  In  July,  when  the  net  increase  In  in- 
stallment debt  outstanding  amounted  to 
$564-mUUon. 

Although  the  August  increase  In  outstand- 
ing Installment  credit  was  the  largest  for 
any  month  since  March,  It  was  still  con- 
siderably below  the  monthly  average  for  the 


last  year  and  about  the  same  as  the  monthly 
average  for  the  fiLrst  quarts-  at  this  year. 

New  Installment  contracts  for  automobiles 
rose  somewhat  In  mobile  credit  remained 
unchanged  so  that  a  net  Increase  In  auto- 
mobUe  credit  of  $208-mllllon  was  rec<»'ded. 

Extensions  of  other  tyx>ee  of  Installment 
credit  were  down  somewhat  from  the  July 
levels. 

Nonlnstallment  credit  outstanding.  Includ- 
ing charge  accounts  and'  single-payment 
loans,  rose  only  $54-nillllon  In  Axigust,  as  a 
slight  decline  In  single-payment  loans  par- 
tially offset  Increases  In  charge  account  and 
service  credit. 

Total  consumer  credit  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  the  month  reached  almost  $01.S- 
bUUon. 


SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM  CON- 
TRIBUTES TO  EDUCATIONAL  AT- 
TAINMENT LEVEUS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  often 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  such  as  the  special  milk 
program  for  schoolchildren,  as  contrib- 
uting to  the  physical  welfare  of  our 
children  without  reflecting  on  the 
degree  to  which  they  can  also  assist  the 
learning  process. 

The  school  milk  program  is  a  prime 
example.  The  program  helps  to  pro- 
vide milk  breaks  in  mldmoming  and 
mldaftemoon.  In  many  instances  the 
children  aided  travel  long  distances  to 
school  after  having  inadequate  break- 
fasts. Often  they  have  had  no  break- 
fast at  all.  This  midmorning  glass  of 
mUk  can  avert  the  headache,  the  gnaw- 
ing stomach  pain,  which  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  a  child  to  concentrate  on 
learning,  until  a  wholesome  school  limch 
is  served. 

Tlie  value  of  the  school  milk  program 
Is  amply  testified  to  by  its  wholesale  use 
in  Project  Headstart  programs  around 
the  coimtry.  In  classes  intended  to  help 
the  underprivileged  child  to  get  a  head- 
start  on  his  formal  schooling  the  milk 
received  by  virtue  of  the  school  m<iir 
program  is  considered  essential  to  the 
learning  process. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  intend 
to  continue  my  fight  for  an  extension 
and  expansion  of  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. 

CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  There  being 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1966 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  c(»isent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3164)  to  provide  for  continued  progress 
in  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  with  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  resumed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  pending. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  amendment  and  send  another 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  immediately  after  line  17  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Director  shaU,  out  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  this  Title,  set  aside  an  amount 
equal  to  36  percent  of  such  authorization  for 
making  grants  for  carrying  out  programs 
eligible  for  assistance  under  such  sections 
which  assist  young  people  In  areas  having 
concentrations  of  children  from  low  Income 
families  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of 
compulsory  school  attendance  and  which  In- 
clude (A)  the  furnishing  of  such  comprehen- 
sive health,  nutritional,  social,  educational 
and  mental  health  services  as  the  Director 
finds  will  aid  such  children  to  undertalse 
successfully  the  regiUar  elementary  school 
program.  (B)  the  provision  of  appropriate  ac- 
tivities to  encourage  the  participation  of  par- 
ents of  such  children  and  the  effective  use  of 
their  services,  and  (C)  such  other  training, 
technical  assistance,  evaluation  and  follow- 
through  activities  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


(No.  276  T*g.] 

Aiken 

Brvln 

Mansfield 

BartleU 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Bayh 

Pulbrlght 

McaeUan 

Bennett 

Oore 

McOee 

Bible 

OrUDn 

McGovem 

Boggs 

Rarria 

Miller 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Burdlok 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

B7rd.Va. 

HUl 

Montoya 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Morse 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Morton 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Moss 

Case 

Javlts 

Mundt 

Clark 

JoRlan,  Idaho 

Murphy 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Muskle 

Dlrksen 

Lauache 

Nelson 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Pastore 

KUender 

Pearaon 
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PeU 

Prouty 

Pioxmlre 

Buidolph 

Blblcoff 

Biiasell,  S.C. 

BTiBsell,  Qa. 


SaltonstaU 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

lUmadge 

Thurmond 


Tydlnga 
WlUlams.  N.J. 
WUllams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsiiiha.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fron  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  frbm  Idaho  tMr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnuso^],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  RoitRxsON],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [  *|r.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  official  bi  isiness. 

I  also  announce  that  ^e  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andirson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mi.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississ  ppi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  fiam  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senat)r  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  tihe  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampsihlre  [Mr.  McIn- 
tyre],  the  Senator  froin  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf],  the  Senate  t  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettberger],  tha  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sm.\thers|,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Ma  Sparkman]  are 
necessarily  absent.  i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  anhounce  that  the 
Senators  from  Coloradc  I  Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  Domi.mck],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  tie  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  land  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TowehI  are  necessarily 
absent.  [ 

Tlie  Senator  from  H£  Vail  [Mr.  FongI, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  and  the  Seniitor  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offl- 
cia!  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OF  WCER  (Mr.  Ty- 
DiNGs  in  the  chair) .   A  q 4orum  is  present. 
Who  3^elds  time?  . 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  ]  Resident,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OIPFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  , 
The  Senator  may  praceed. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  P  resident,  I  should 
like  to  say.  before  I  exi^in  the  amend- 
ment, that  I  shall  be  veijsr  brief,  and  I  as- 
sume that  the  distinguiBhed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  -will  be  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  jfpr  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  wfre  ordered. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.!  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  require  that 
the  director  of  OEO  set'  ftslde  36  percent 
of  the  funds  authorised  for  title  n 
to  be  used  in  the  conduct  of  Headstart 
programs  during  fiscal  1967. 

We  have  all  learned  of  the  many  pit- 
falls and  errors  which]  ^ve  resulted — 
Inevitably,  to  be  sure — itom  the  conduct 
of  various  of  the  prograhis  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  This  was  and  is  still  to  be  ex- 
pected. Certainly,  also,  Mr.  President, 
each  of  us  is  aware  of  the  great  value  to 
the  economically  deprived  of  some  of 
the  programs  carried  put  through  the 
Economic  Opportimity  jAct. 

I  think  without  question  the  program 
which  has  been  most  applauded  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,;  by  all  witnesses 
at  our  hestrlngs,  and,  Indeed,  even  by 
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critics  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opi>or- 

tunity,  is  the  program  known  as  Head- 
start. 

Headstart,  as  we  all  wen  know,  seeks 
to  prepare  the  children  of  the  under- 
privileged for  their  entry  into  school. 
It  is  a  program  sufficiently  well  known 
to  everyone  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
me  to  describe  it  in  greater  detail  than  to 
name  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  with- 
out minimizing  its  other  efforts,  would 
agree  that  Headstart  has  been  almost 
singularly  successful  in  acceptance  by 
the  community,  and,  indeed,  in  results 
of  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  these 
children. 

Nowhere,  Mr.  President,  is  Headstart 
defined  in  the  law.  That  is  understand- 
able, since,  once  devised  as  a  project,  it, 
like  Topsey.  just  grew.  It  Is,  imques- 
tionably,  an  important  program. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
assure  that  a  program  so  valuable  as 
Headstart,  will  be  continued,  and  that 
its  good  effects  will  be  permitted  to  ex- 
pand to  assist  the  underprivileged  and 
the  deprived  of  our  very  young  children. 
It  is  most  important,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  program  sliall  be  funded  to  assure  its 
vitality  before  the  excitement  which  can 
be  generated  by  some  newer  program 
might  cause  funds  to  be  diverted  from 
Headstart. 

I  am  not  speaking  against  new  pro- 
grams nor  do  I  wish  to  discourage  the 
imagination  so  necessary  to  seek  new 
ways  to  help  the  poor.  Of  course  these 
things  must  be  done,  and  the  search 
must  continue  for  innovations,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  a  program  which  we  know 
to  be  good  and  effective. 

Thus,  this  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment, simply,  provides  that  36  percent  of 
the  funds  authoiized  for  title  n  shall 
be  set  aside  by  the  Director  to  finance 
the  Headstart  program.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  requirement  on  the  Director. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  does  not  like  a  man- 
date from  Congress.  I  know  full  well 
that  OEO  much  prefers  to  use  the  money 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress more  or  less  as  it  sees  fit  within 
perhaps  the  broadest  legislative  lan- 
guage ever  conceived  for  any  agency  of 
government.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
have  a  clear  responsibility  to  write  into 
the  law  the  language  of  this  amendment 
to  assure  that  Headstart  is  guaranteed 
a  lease  on  life  commensurate  with  its 
importance  to  the  country.  I  realize 
that  there  is  language  in  the  committee 
report  which  lists  Headstart  allocations 
at  a  certain  amount.  We  all  know,  how- 
ever, that  report  language  is  not  binding 
on  the  agency,  and  we  know  also  that 
language  in  this  law  is  binding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
peat, this  amendment  requires  that  the 


Director  set  aside  36  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  title  n  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Headstart  program.  This  is  not  an 
amoimt  in  addition  to  the  funds  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  to  be  authorized 
for  this  bill.  It  provides,  simply,  that 
of  the  fxmds  authorized  for  title  n  of 
the  bill  36  percent  shall  be  earmarked 
for  Headstart. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  36  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  title  n  of  this 
bill  is  almost  the  same  as  the  34-plus 
percent  figure  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  operation  of  the 
Headstart  program  for  fiscal  1967.  It  is 
3  percent  less  than  the  39  percent  rec- 
ommended by  the  commitee.  For  exam- 
ple, the  $527  million  proposed  by  the 
committee  for  the  operation  of  Head- 
start  is  roughly  39  percent  of  the  total 
authorization  for  title  U.  The  $327  mil- 
lion recommendation  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  operation  of  the  Head- 
start  program  is  roughly  34  percent  of 
the  f imds  authorized  for  title  n. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  to  require  that  36  per- 
cent of  the  funds  authorized  for  title  n 
of  this  bill  be  set  aside  by  the  Director 
for  the  operation  of  Project  Headstart 
for  fiscal  1967. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RANDOLPH]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OF  REAL  PROPERTY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  197) 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  enter  into  leases  of  real  prop- 
erty for  periods  not  exceeding  30  years, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  197)  was 
read  the  first  time  by  title,  and  the  sec- 
ond time  at  length,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  197 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2109  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows : 

"i  2109.  Time  Umltatlons  on  Agreements 

"Agreements  may  not  be  entered  Into  un- 
der sections  2104  and  2105  of  this  title  after 
July  22,  1964,  and  under  section  2103  after 
April  30. 1967." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  joint  resolution  provides  for  an 
extension  of  the  leasing  program  now 
in  effect  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  April  30,  1967.    The  resolution  would 
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extend  the  time  so  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  could  continue  Its  leasing 
program  as  at  present. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  Is  In- 
tensely Interested  In  examining  in  depth 
the  relative  merits  of  providing  some 
major  postal  facilities  through  the  pro- 
gram of  long-term  leasing  versus  Gov- 
ernment construction  of  all  such  facili- 
ties. We  feel  that  It  is  preferable  at  this 
time  to  have  a  simple  expression  of  the 
desire  of  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
program  rather  than  to  go  into  a  long- 
term  leasing  program  as  proposed  in  leg- 
islation which  the  committee  brought  to 
the  Senate. 

The  mail  volume  in  the  United  States 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2.7  billion 
pieces  annually  and  many  of  the  post 
office  buildings  are  grossly  inadequate  to 
handle  this  increased  mail  volume.  As  a 
part  of  the  Post  Office  Department's  pro- 
gram to  modernize  and  update  its  facili- 
ties, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  re- 
cently approved  prospectuses  for  the 
Oovemment  construction  of  approxi- 
mately $200  million  worth  of  new  facili- 
ties to  be  occupied  wholly  or  partially  by 
the  Post  Office  Etepartment.  However, 
the  long-term  leasing  of  additional  facil- 
ities already  in  the  planning  stage  is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  breakdown  in  mail 
processing.  Therefore,  I  propose  that 
the  present  authority  which  will  expire 
December  31.  1966.  be  extended  until 
April  30,' 1967,  during  which  time  the 
Congress  can  determine  whether  to  ex- 
tend this  authority  on  a  long-term  basis 
or  to  meet  all  Post  Office  requirements 
for  major  facilities  through  Government 
construction. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Bfr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  resolution  deals  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Post  Office  Department  with 
respect  to  the  building  of  post  offices  tm- 
der  the  leasing  arrangement. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] has  had  a  particular  Interest  in 
this  and  has  pxirsued  It  with  a  great  deal 
of  vigor  over  a  long  period  of  time.  If  he 
were  present,  he  probably  would  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 

I  am  informed  by  the  majority  leader 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  agrees 
with  this  action.  I  also  concur  with  an 
extension  of  the  authority  by  this  mefuis 
Inasmuch  as  the  authority  expires  by  the 
^nd  of  this  calendar  year. 

The  Joint  resolution  would  extend  the 
authority  to  the  end  of  April,  which 
would  give  4  months'  additional  time. 
In  that  period  of  time,  the  new  Congress 
could  go  into  the  matter  rather 
thoroughly  and  ascertain  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  program. 

I  believe  that  I  can  speak  for  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  and  for  myself. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
oonstructiTe  comment  of  the  able  minor- 
ity leader  does  represent  the  viewpoint  ot 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Manstisld],  and  the  viewpoint  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  E>elaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], with  wbnn  I  have  discussed  the 
matter. 


The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.      The 

Joint  resolution  is  apea  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  J<^t  reso- 
lution. 

The  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  197)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  i}assed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  yielded 
for  the  preceding  colloquy  and  passage 
of  the  Joint  resolution  may  be  charged 
against  the  pending  bill  and  not  against 
the  pending  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1356.  An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code 
to  permit  Indian  tribes  to  maintain  civil 
actions  In  Federal  district  courts  without 
regard  to  the  $10,000  limitation,  and  lor 
other  purposes; 

S.  2434.  An  act  to  clarify  authorization  for 
the  approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  of  the  lease  of  a 
portion  of  certain  real  property  conveyed  to 
the  dty  of  Clarlnda,  Iowa,  for  airport  pur- 
poses: 

S.  2463.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  gifts 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governments, 
and  for  other  piuposes; 

S.  3080.  An  act  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  increase  the  speclil  revenue  bond  borrow- 
ing authority,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3096.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  there\inder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3715.  An  act  to  Improve  the  aids  to  nav- 
igation services  of  the  Coast  Ouard;  and 

S.  3807.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  89- 
428  to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment for  a  large-scale  combination  nuclear 
power-desalting  project,  and  appropriations 
therefor,  in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1966 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  Nation's  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
not  essentially  different  in  effect  from 
the  tunendment  which  he  proposed  yes- 
terday, which  would  have  given  legisla- 
tive direction  to  spend  not  less  than  $527 
million  for  the  Headstart  program. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tliat  is  essentially  true.  I  do  not  men- 
tion any  distinct  figure  in  the  pending 
amendment.  The  amendment  does  not 
limit  ttie  Director.  He  can  spend  above 
36  percent  if  be  so  desires. 


Mr.  CLARK.    He  could  not  spend  less. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  establish  a 
floor,  but  no  ceiling. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  pending  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  minimum  for  the 
Headstart  program. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  committee  recom- 
mended approximately  39  percent  in  its 
guidelines.  I  think  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation wsis  approximately  34  per- 
cent. My  amendment  provides  for  36 
percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  read  the  figures,  the 
36  percent  contemplated  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  works  out  on  the 
basis  of  the  proposed  authorization  to 
about  $483  million. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  approximately 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  the  figure  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill  is  $527  mil- 
lion, would  not  this  be  a  cut  of  approxi- 
mately $40  million. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  not  be  a  cut 
at  all.  The  Director  could  still  spend 
up  to  whatever  amount  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  he  could  reduce  the 
figure  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  guidelines  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  approximate 
39  percent.  Those  recommended  by  the 
administration  approximate  34  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  Headstart  is  one 
of  the  best  swjcepted  parts  of  the  entire 
poverty  program.  It  is  something  that 
most  people  generally  believe  has 
achieved  a  very  useful  purpose.  I  have 
no  desire  here  to  do  anything  other  than 
to  see  that  that  program  is  maintained 
at  a  certain  level,  and  it  can  go  beyond 
that,  if  the  Director  so  desires. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment,  and  so  does  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  not  because 
the  percentage  of  money  set  as  a  fioor 
for  the  Headstart  program  is  not  appro- 
priate, but  because  it  was  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  we  should  not 
earmark  for  any  particular  program 
under  title  n. 

Title  II  Is  the  community  action  title. 
The  philosophy  behind  this  title,  in 
which  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams, of  which  Headstart  Is  only  one, 
is  that  local  community  action  boards 
and  directors  should  utilize  these  pro- 
grams as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  community  might  dictate. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  community 
action  program  in  Philadelphia,  another 
one  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  and  others  in 
Virginia,  in  North  Dakota,  in  Nevada,  in 
Illinois,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  the  requirements  of  each  commu- 
nity might  be  quite  different. 

Therefore,  the  committee  did  not  de- 
sire to  write  strict  legislative  floors  or 
ceilings  Into  the  bill,  but  indicated  in  the 
report,  as  a  guideline  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  overaU  sums 
which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee 
it  would  be  wise  to  spend  for  these  par- 
ticular programs. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  indicated,  that  the  Headstart 
program  is  very  popular  and  deservlngly 
so.    Therefore,  it  is  a  great  temptation 
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to  ride  on  that  wave  of  popularity  by 
writing  into  the  bill  specific  figures  and 
then  say,  "Look  what  «ne  did  for  the  little 
children  of  America." 

But  the  fact  is  that^  if  we  put  a  floor 
under  the  popular  Headstart  program, 
a  number  of  other  ext|:cmely  useful  title 
II  programs  might  have  to  be  cut  in 
communities  where  they  were  desper- 
ately needed.  Among  those  other  pro- 
grams are  the  prograihs  for  health  cen- 
ters, sponsored  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  CMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Nelson  and  the  Scheuer  amendments, 
which  deal  with  the  trfdnlng  and  further 
education  of  subprofe^onal  people. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Resident,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  finish, 
which  shall  only  take  a  minute  or  two. 

The  Nelson  amendment  calls  for  adult 
work  programs  and  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  Hast  year.  Money 
was  spent  by  hiring  unemployed  adults 
to  work  on  beautificatlon  and  conserva- 
tion, thus  creating  useful  employment 
and  striking  a  blow  foif  a  better  America. 

The  Scheuer  amendment  in  title  II 
calls  for  $75  million,  is  a  guideline,  for 
work  and  training  programs  for  adults 
to  prepare  them  as  subprofessionals  so 
that  they  can  take  Job$  in  hospitals,  rec- 
reation centers,  school^,  and  other  public 
institutions.  This  woi^  relieve  the  pro- 
fessionals so  that  they  can  spend  more 
time  on  professional  \f0rk. 

The  legal  services  brogram  has  been 
a  great  success,  and  ii:is  being  doubled 
by  the  committee.         | ' 

So,  if  one  starts  nlbbUng  away,  we  will 
substantially  reduce  t^e  administrative 
flexibility  which  shoul^  govern  this  title. 

I  have  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
Shriver,  in  response  tjo  my  request  for 
his  views  on  the  Prbuty  amendment, 
which  was  different  lii  form  but  not  in 
substance.  It  singled  cut  Headstart  and 
put  a  $527  million  floor  imder  it.  It  has 
now  been  changed  by  the  more  general 
language  of  the  present  Prouty  cmaend- 
ment.  but  the  Intent  isj  the  same  and  the 
effect  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Shriver  writes: 

Dbab  Sknatob  Clakk:  [ui  connection  with 
the  Senate  bill  on  which  your  committee  is 
now  working,  I  would  lilda  to  make  out  poel- 
tlon  clear  on  this  one  pplnt.  If  legislation 
U  enacted  giving  us  the  present  level  of 
funds,  we  will  spwnd  $(S7  milUon  on  the 
Headstart  Program,  provided,  of  course,  that 
such  a  sum  is  appropriated  by  the  Congress, 
and  apportioned  to  OEO.j 

What  he  is  saying  Here  is  that  if  the 
Senate  authorizes  $2,496  billion,  he  will 
spend  $527  million  on  Headstart,  which 
actually  Is  $40  million  more  than  called 
for  by  the  present  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermor 

The  lettter  continue 

However,  we  prefer  nbt  to  have  restric- 
tions on  specific  program  amounts  because 
of  the  resulting  loss  of  jflexibllity  necessary 
to  the  prudent  admlnlstiiatlon  of  the  overall 
program. 

So  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
as  does  the  majority  vt  the  committee, 
opposes  this  amendmeplt. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  under  my  amend- 
ment, the  programs  which  he  men- 
tioned— legal  services,  loans  to  poverty- 
stricken  families  for  home  improvements, 
the  Nelson  and  Scheuer  amendments,  re- 
habilitation of  narcotics,  and  so  forth — 
are  not  affected  at  all. 

I  merely  say  that  36  percent  of  what- 
ever funds  are  authorized  shall  be  used 
for  Headstart.  If  the  Director  wishes, 
he  can  go  above  that  amount.  My 
amendment  is  essentially  what  the  House 
did.  It  is  essentially  what  the  commit- 
tee recommended  in  its  guidelines.  It  is 
essentially  what  the  President  recom- 
mended in  his  guidelines — namely,  that 
34  percent  should  be  earmarked  for 
Headstart  or  used  for  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  merely  saying  that 
not  less  than  36  percent  can  be  used  for 
that  program.  The  remaining  64  per- 
cent can  be  used  for  whatever  program 
the  Director  sees  fit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  difference  between  us  is  very  narrow, 
the  difference  is  important.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  question  of  good  admin- 
istration. 

Ml-.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  myself. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  here  is  whether  the  Congress  is 
going  to  continue  to  abdicate  its  respon- 
sibility and  delegate  It  in  toto  to  some 
Federsd  administrator  or  say  what  is 
going  to  be  spent  for  certain  purposes. 

Most  of  us  believe  that  the  Headstart 
program  is  outstanding  and  has  done  as 
much  for  youngsters  as  anything  could 
imder  the  poverty  program. 

I  get"  sick  and  tired  every  time  some 
administrator  comes  up  here  and  says, 
"Give  me  a  blank  check  and  let  me  de- 
termine how  It  will  be  spent."  I  think 
that  Congress  has  a  responsibility  in  that 
respect  and  from  now  on  I  am  going  to 
insist  on  facing  up  to  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  Senator  makes  a  very  persuasive 
argument  but  the  fact  is  that  if  we  write 
in  a  legislative  floor  for  Headstart  we 
have  no  logical  excuse  for  not  writing  in 
a  legislative  floor  or  a-ftgislative  ceiling 
for  legal  services,  for  the  various  Nelson- 
Scheuer  amendments,  and  for  other  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  would  love  to  do  that, 
but  we  are  not  successful  in  convincing 
the  majority  that  that  should  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  the  approach 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  approach  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it 
is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  and  it  was  not 
satisfactory  to  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  committee  because  we  believe  in  local 
initiative  and  flexibility. 

I  do  not  want  Congress  running  this 
program.  I  want  the  program  to  be  run 
in  Burlington,  Vt..  In  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
and  In  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  provide  the  sums  which  are  needed 
and  can  be  usefully  spent.  We  give  the 
best  advice  as  to  where  the  money  should 


go.  but  we  do  not  want  to  tie  OEO  in  a 
strait  jacket.  Mr.  President,  that  is  why 
I  oppose  the  amendment.  Therefore,  I 
suggest  that  we  vote  and  get  the  matter 
behind  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Prouty]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Teimessee 
[Mr.  OoBX].  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  .from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  smd 
Mr.  EtoMiNiCK],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [B4r.  Cocker],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  ,  atid  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  , 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania fMr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  of- 
flcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  frwn  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Towbr]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 
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The  resxUt  was  announced — ^yeas  38, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[No.  278  Leg.] 

YEAS— 38 


\ 


Atken 

Hlckenlooper 

PearaoB 

Bennett 

Hill 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Holland 

RusaeU,  8.C. 

Byrd.Va. 

Hru3ka 

Russell.  Ga. 

Cannon 

Jackson 

SaltonstaU 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dlrkaen 

Long.  Mo. 

Symington 

EUender 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Brvln 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Morton 

WUllams,  Del. 

Pulbrtght 

Mundt 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Orlffln 

Mtirphy 
NAYS— 34 

Bartlett 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Long,  La. 

Pastore 

Bible 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Brewster 

McCarthy 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

McGee 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

McGovem 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Mondale 

Stennis 

Clark 

Monroney 

Ty  dings 

DDdd 

Montoya 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Harris 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Moss 

Javlta 

MuRkle 
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AUott 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Neuberger 

Bass 

Hart 

Robertson 

Church 

Hayden 

Scott 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparlcman 

Dominlck 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Tower 

Douc;las 

Kuchel 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

Maijnuson 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

So  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was 
agreed  to.    ' 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agieed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion-  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

THE  INADEQUATE  ATTENTION  TO  RITRAL  POVEBTT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  for  the  attention  it  has  given 
rural  poverty  and  to  direct  attention  to 
pages  18  and  19  of  the  committee's  re- 
port under  the  caption,  "Rural  Poverty — 
.Independent  Funding." 

In  that  section  the  committee  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  15.5 
percent  of  the  available  funds  have  been 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1966  in  predominant- 
ly rural  areas^  where  43  percent  of  the 
poverty  in  the  Nation  exists. 

The  committee  then  calls  attention  to 
the  language  of  an  amendment  I  success- 
fully sponsored  last  year  stating: 

The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative measures  to  assure  benefits  of 
this  section  will  be  distributed  equitably  be- 
tweea  residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  committee  has  provided  in  the 
new  bill,  in  revised  section  211,  for  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  with  Independently 
funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  predominantly  rural  areas 
where  It  Is  not  feasible  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  establish  com- 
munity action  agencies. 


I  applaud  and  greatly  appreciate  the 

careful  consideration  and  the  afflrmative 
action  that  the  committee  has  taken  in 
this  matter  and  say  very  frankly  that  I 
am  going  to  support  the  program  re- 
ported by  the  committee  only  because  of 
their  firm  insistence  on  action  In  rural 
areas. 

The  15.5  percent  of  expenditures  al- 
located to  the  43  percent  of  nu-al  poverty 
is  not  equitable.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee that  it  remains  "grossly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  rural 
poverty,  and  falls  short  of  an  equitable 
distribution  of  funds." 

I  especially  applaud  the  direction  of 
the  committee  in  its  report  that  regional 
projects  be  undertaken  where  such  proj- 
ects can  be  operated  most  efficiently. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  President, 
the  director  of  extension  of  South  Dakota 
State  University  and  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates proposed  a  statewide  community 
project.  The  sponsors  would  be  our  State 
highway  commission  and  our  colleges  and 
universities  who  would  conduct  training 
and  educational  work,  and  imdertake  the 
development  and  beautification  of  local, 
county,  and  State  parks,  highways,  and 
public  places. 

One  of  our  most  troublesome  continu- 
ing soil  erosion  problemi;  is  roadside  ero- 
sion. There  continue  to  be  roads,  even 
through  some  of  our  most  advanced  soil 
conservation  districts,  where  the  ditches 
on  the  public  right-of-way,  still  fill 
streams  with  silt  and  sediment.  A  good 
deal  more  than  beautification  could  be 
achieved  by  treatment  of  the  unused  por- 
tions of  the  rights-of-way — water  puri- 
fication, soil  erosion  control,  weed  con- 
trol, needed  roadside  rest  and  picnic 
areas,  and  the  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  scattered  jobless  in  the  rural 
areas  who  are  not  sufficiently  concen- 
trated hi  some  large  city  to  command  the 
attention  of  a  unit  of  government  that 
can  hire  experts,  develop  projects,  and 
persist  in  the  effort  to  get  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  point  of  success. 

I  thDught  the  project  proposal  was  an 
excellent  solution  to  the  problem  of  scat- 
tered poverty  In  a  predominantly  rural 
State,  but  it  was  rejected  because,  I  was 
told,  each  project  must  have  a  local 
soonsor  c'ear  back  down  in  the  commu- 
nity, or  the  township,  where  the  section 
of  road,  or  park,  or  playsround  exists. 

There  would  have  been  opportunity  for 
several  people  employed  in  the  project 
to  get  training  in  the  handling  of  trac- 
tors, grading,  and  other  heavy  machin- 
ery. There  would  have  been  opportunity 
to  train  men  in  the  planting  and  main- 
tenance of  roadside  areas,  in  botany  and 
horticultural  puisuits.  and  in  erosion 
control  techniques.  There  would  have 
been  opportimlty  to  develop  individuals 
trained  in  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities. I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of 
continuing  employment,  and  many  use- 
fully trained  citizens,  would  have  grown 
out  of  thW  project,  which  was  turned 
down.  ITfbpe  that,  In  view  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  It  will  be  reconsidered. 

If  projects  in  rural  areas  must  wait 
for  the  unpaid  part-time  mayors  of  small 
towns,  and  similarly  uncompensated  or 
part-time  township  officials,  to  send  into 


Washington  for  forms,'- get  a  planning 
grant,  master  project  application  forms, 
fill  them  out  and  correct  and  resubmit 
them  a  half  dozen  times,  the  job  of  deal- 
ing with  riiral  poverty  will  never  get  done 
and  the  present  pattern  of  solving  rural 
poverty  will  continue.  That  pattern  is 
for  the  impoverished  country  people  to 
pile  into  Watts,  Calif.,  or  the  South  Side 
of  Chicago,  or  some  other  congested  \xi- 
ban  area  where  a  crisis  finally  forces  at- 
tention to  their  plight. 

Urban  America,  as  well  as  rural  Amer- 
ica, will  be  benefited  by  the  "varied  and 
Imaginative  approach"  to  rural  poverty, 
which  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Conunittee  has  called  for  in  its  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  section  of  the  report  on 
rural  poverty,  appearing  on  pages  18  and 
19,  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
PKjint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RURAL   POVERTY — INDEPENDENT    FUNDINO 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  program  activity  in  rural  are.is, 
the  committee  has  determined  that  the  con- 
gressional Intent  respecting  rural  poverty  has 
not  been  adequately  implemented.  The  com- 
mittee's lnform.\tlon  indicates  that  in  fiscal 
year  1968  the  Nation's  rural  poor,  though 
comprising  43  percent  of  the  total  poverty 
population,  received  only  15.5  percent  of  all 
community  action  funds.  This  allocation  Is 
grossly  disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
rural  poverty,  and  falls  far  short  of  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  CAP  funds.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  prompt,  prac- 
tical attention  and  positive  programs  are  re- 
quired, beginning  this  fiscal  year,  with  the 
objective  of  bringing  about  the  earliest  pos- 
sible alleviation  of  this  situation.  In  this 
connection  the  conimlttee  expressly  calls  at- 
tention to  a  previously  enacted  statutory  di- 
rective on  this  subject.  Section  617  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  S9th  Congress,  1st  session,  reads  as 
follows: 

"The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative measures  to  assure  benefits  of 
this  action  wUl  be  distributed  equitably  be- 
tween residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas." 

Taking  further  cognizance  of  the  need  to 
apply  more  resources  to  the  problem  of  rural 
poverty,  the  committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved, as  part  of  a  revised  section  211  of  the 
act.  an  amendment  requiring  the  Director  to 
make  grants  to.  or  contract  with  Independ- 
ently funded  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  In  predominantly  rural  areas 
where  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  establish  community  action 
agencies. 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  assure  that 
careful  attention  Is  paid  to  the  desirability 
and  necessity  of  funding  programs  sponsored 
by  Independently  funded  agencies  In  rural 
areas  where  community  action  programs  are 
not  in  effect. 

In  developing  policies  and  programs  giving 
Increased  attention  and  emphasis  to  rural 
poverty,  the  Director  is  urged  to  initiate  a 
varied  and  imaginative  approach.  For  ex- 
ample, encouragement  might  be  given  to  ex- 
isting community  action  agencies,  where 
feasible,  to  ej^pand  their  geographical  bound- 
aries to  include  poverty-stricken  rural  areas. 
In  addition,  there  could  be  an  active  program 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  rural  areas 
where  community  action  agencies  do  not  ex- 
ist. This  program  should  Include  sufficient 
personnel  to  stay  on  the  Job  with  the  reai- 
denta  ot  the  area  until  a  viable  community 
action  agency  is  formed.  The  Director  is  en- 
couraged to  provide  such  technical  assistance 
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under  contract  to  outsl4e  private  corpora- 
tions If  he  determines  that  this  U  the  moat 
feasible  approach. 

A  further  amendment  to  section  211  would 
provide  for  the  Independent  funding  of  a 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  where  the  Director 
determines  that  an  independently  funded 
program  may  help  easa  confiict  or  provide 
more  operating  efficiency  or  be  more  econom- 
ical. Such  funding  wouW  be  authorized  only 
when  the  agency  involvfld  operates  programa 
of  a  limited  scope  and  (toes  not  have  broad 
comprehensive  communKty  representation  on 
Its  policymaking  board. 

The  committee  also  hM  given  the  Director 
authority  to  contract  with  Independent  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  the  con- 
duct of  projects  whlcb  are  of  a  regional 
nature  where  such  proj^ts  can  be  operated 
more  efficiently  as  regional  projects. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mii.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  biJU  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mil.  President,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  so-called  war  on  boverty  programs, 
I  have  been  skeptical  [as  to  their  efifec- 
tlveness  and  fearful  tuiat  such  free  use 
of  millions  of  Federal  dollsu-s  would  in- 
vite not  only  waste  but  corruption  and 
fraud. 

Here,  today,  we  are  jconsidering  a  bill, 
S.  3164,  which  is  supposed  to  provide  for 
continued  progress  in  the  Nation's  war 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  therei  Is  much  evidence 
that  the  Office  of  Ecortomic  Opportunity 
has  J>een  grossly  negligent  in  using  pru- 
dence and  keeping  cfose  check  in  the 
allocation  and  use  of  Federal  money  en- 
trusted to  it.  In  som^  cases,  the  situa- 
tions have  been  scandalous  and  have 
cast  a  dark  shadow  upon  the  entire  pro- 
gram. I 

When  I  make  inquiry  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  concerning  some 
of  the  shameful  incidents  of  waste  and 
corruption,  I  am  given  an  evasive  an- 
swer that  the  responsibility  rests  with 
those  administering  the  local  programs. 
Obviously,  a  responsiliflity  does  rest  at 
the  local  level,  but  thfe  prime  responsi- 
bility rests  with  those  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity!  who  allocate  the 
Federal  money  and  ^ho  approve  the 
funding  of  local  progr^itns. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  high  time  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  rid  It- 
self of  these  loose  and  Wasteful  practices 
and  also  rid  itself  of  ihose  who  fail  to 
adhere  to  sound  and  lirudent  principles 
in  allocating  Federal  iqoney  to  carry  out 
these  programs. 

One  of  these  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity-sponsored programs  is  known 
as  the  community  action  for  youth  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Slncje  February  1966, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
funded  this  program  Ih  the  amount  of 
$695,913.  Prior  to  thkt  time.  It  was 
funded  through  the  TJB.  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  in  the  $um  of  $2,829,458. 
Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  the 
looseness  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  applies 
its  stewardship  over  Federal  money,  and 
how  It  "passes  the  budlt"  when  corrup- 
tion is  found,  is  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
articles  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealeii?,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
series  of  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  13, 1966] 

CucsK  Who  Wasn't  There  on  CAT  Patxoll 

FOR  $1,632 

(By  Doris  O-Donnell  and  WllUam  F.  Miller) 
CODomimlty  Action  for  Youth  (CAY),  a 
multimUUon-doUar  Hough  antlpoverty  proj- 
ect, paid  tl,632  to  a  mystery  employee  whose 
existence  cannot  be  established.  The  Plain 
Dealer  learned  yesterday. 

Raphael  O.  Lewis,  director  of  CAY,  said 
the  circumstances  indicating  a  fictitious 
woman  employe  was  on  the  payroll  have  been 
Investigated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  matter  was  turned  over 
to  the  regional  office  of  the  VS.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In  Chicago 
and  twOhondlng  company. 

"I'm  In  a  real  vise,"  Lewis  said.  "The 
situation  (related  to  the  investigation)  ia 
very  unclear." 

Plain  Dealer  reporters  learned  that  In 
March,  Lewis  asked  the  FBI  to  Investigate  a 
payroll  account  showing  the  woman  em- 
ploye had  been  paid  eight  checks.  No  trace 
of  such  a  person  could  be  found  on  social 
security  records,  it  was  said. 

Meanwhile,  reporters  learned  also  that  two 
members  of  CAY's  board  of  directors  have 
been  employed  on  a  project  administered  by 
CAY  this  summer.  Funds  were  supplied  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  help  under- 
privileged youth. 

"That  is  a  conflict  of  interest,"  said  Ralph 
W.  Flndley,  director  of  the  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  Greater  Cleveland, 
Which  now  has  jvirlsdlction  over  CAY. 

Flndley  also  disclosed  that  he  expects  a 
report  from  a  team  of  Chicago-based  federal 
poverty  program  "evaluators"  who  have  been 
studying  the  CAY  operation  for  "a  week  or 
10  days  recently." 

Flndley  added  that  when  his  OEO  office 
took  over  the  CAY  operations  In  February, 
an  accounting  firm  audited  CAY's  books. 
CAY  will  receive  $700,000  in  antlpoverty 
fundfi  this  year. 

Flndley  said  he  became  aware  recently 
that  there  was  an  investigation  of  CAY  pay- 
roU  records.  He  said  he  believes  any  irreg- 
ularities should  be  tinned  over  to  local  law 
enforcement  offices  since  CAY  is  an  Ohio 
corporation. 

The  "mystery"  employe  was  identified  on 
CAY's  payroll  as  "Ellen  McCulloh,  626  Mc- 
Klnley  Avenue.  Akron,  O."  She  reportedly 
worked  In  CAY's  data  processing  depart- 
ment. 

It  was  learned  that  "Ellen  McCulloh" 
was  listed  as  an  employe  hired  to  obtain 
confidential  Information  from  Juvenile  Court 
records  for  a  CAY  research  project.  The 
name  was  carried  on  CAY's  payroll  from 
May  27,  1965,  to  Oct.  8,  1965,  or  95  days. 
Payroll  records  showed  eaimlngs  were  $2.50 
an  hour  for  653  hours. 

During  this  time,  eight  checks  were  Issued 
by  CAY.  which  were  endorsed  by  an  "Ellen 
McCulloh."  The  eighth  check  wa«  endorsed 
also  by  a  former  CAY  superTl8<n'.  Larry  A. 
Weber. 

Weber,  records  show,  also  approved  the 
payroU  sheets. 

Weber,  29.  of  1291  DeWltt  Avenue,  Akron, 
at  the  time  was  head  of  CAY's  data  process- 
ing department. 

Lewis  said  yesterday  that  Weber  resigned 
from  his  $11.500-a-year  post  earlier  this 
year. 

Until  last  February,  CAY  had  obtained  Its 
funds  under  the  federal  Juvenile  Delinquen- 


cy and  Youth  Offenses  Act  which  suppUed 
nearly  $3  million  to  CAY  since  Its  founding 
In  1963. 

Since  February,  CAY  has  been  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  administers  the  antlpoverty  program. 

CAY's  books  were  audited  after  the  trans- 
fer frcHn  one  Jurisdiction  to  another. 

Lewis  said  he  did  not  know  the  stattis  of 
the  "Ellen  McCulloh"  investigation  since  It 
veis  turned  over  to  the  bonding  company. 
He  said  all  CAY  employes  are  bonded.  CAT 
employs  69  persons, 

"We  traced  the  matter  as  far  as  we  cotUd 
within  the  office,"  Lewis  said.  "Then  we 
took  it  to  the  FBI.  We  did  not  receive  a  re- 
port from  them." 

The  Plain  Dealer  learned  that  after  their 
Investigation,  federal  authorities  ruled  the 
matter  was  outside  their  Jurisdiction  since 
CAY  is  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation. 

Lewis  said  his  own  Investigation  disclosed 
that  the  data  processing  project,  which  In- 
volved obtalnlnig  the  Juvenile  Court  records, 
was  supported  by  "private  funds  and  federal 
funds." 

"The  bonding-  company  Is  handling  *m» 
now,"  Lewis  said. 

CAY,  before  it  became  part  of  the  poverty 
program,  received  matching  support  from  lo- 
cal agencies.  Including  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Edward  C.  Knuth,  city  finance  director, 
and  chairman  of  CAY's  finance  committee, 
said  the  "matching  funds"  are  not  cash  but 
services. 

Lewis  said  he  has  not  talked  with  Weber 
about  the  payroll  matter  and  that  CAY  has 
"secured  $700  in  funds"  belonging  to  Weber. 
Ordinarily,  employes  who  leave  CAY  collect 
their  federal  pension  funds.  Weber  has  not, 
Lewis  said. 

Juvenile  court  statisticians  said  they  did 
not  remember  anyone  named  "Ellen  McCul- 
loh" gathering  records  from  their  files  for  a 
CAY  project. 

When  he  was  asked  about  "Ellen  McCul- 
loh," Weber  told  reporters:  "I  have  nothing 
to  say.  I  have  not  been  contacted  by  any- 
one about  any  Investigation.  I  don't  want 
to  discuss  It,"  He  was  asked  about  the  mat- 
ter last  week. 

Alvln  G.  Cohen,  an  attorney  with  the 
Chicago  regional  office  of  HEW,  said  that 
HEW  did  not  provide  the  grant  or  money  for 
CAY  and  he  was  without  any  authority  to 
pursue  the  case  of  the  "mystery"  clerk.  He 
said  the  information  from  CAY  was  sent  to 
Washington. 

Lewis,  40.  was  named  director  of  the  CAT 
project  In  April  1964.  at  a  salary  of  about 
$19,000  a  year. 

CAT  was  originally  directed  by  M.  David 
Austin,  who  had  worked  with  many  Cleve- 
land social  agencies.  Its  original  goal  was  a 
four-year,  $12-mUllon  program.  Over  the 
years,  the  program  has  altered  as  programs 
have  been  dropped,  expanded  or  merged  with 
other  plans. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  13.  1966] 
CAT  Directors  on  Patboll;  Possible  "Con- 
flict" Debated 

Two  board  members  of  Oommxmlty  Action 
for  Youth  (CAY)  were  on  CAY's  payroll  this 
Bimimer  as  director  and  assistant  director  of 
a  lO-week,  CAY-sponsored  Hough  area  proj- 
ect, it  was  learned  yesterday. 

The  two  are  Edward  L.  Cabell,  who  was 
director  of  CAY-Jet  and  DeForest  Brown  Jr., 
his  assistant. 

Ralph  W,  Flndley,  director  of  the  Council 
for  Economic  Opportunity  in  Greater  Cleve- 
land, who  Is  also  a  board  member  of  CAT, 
said  he  did  not  know  that  the  two  men  were 
on  the  payroll  this  summer.  CAT  now  is 
under  the  jtuisdlctlon  of  the  council,  which 
handles  the  antlpoverty  program  here. 
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"That's  always  bad,"  Mndley  said.  "Tluit's 
conflict  of  Interest."  He  added  tbat  "tbere 
are  otber  people  available  and  qualified." 

Rapbael  O.  Lewis,  director  of  CAY,  dla- 
agreed  wltb  Plndley. 

"There  la  no  poeslble  conflict  of  Interest," 
tiewlssald. 

"The  two  board  members  were  chosen  for 
the  summer  project  because  they  Intimately 
knew  the  Hough  neighborhood  and  Its  peo- 
ple," Lewis  said.  "T^ey  did  a  wonderful  Job 
there." 

Lewis  said  the  summer  project  In  July  and 
August  was  sponsored  by  a  Department  of 
Labor  grant. 

During  this  period  there  were  no  OAT 
board  meetings,  Lewis  said.  Thus  the  two 
men  did  not  vote  on  any  matter  Involving 
the  project,  he  commented. 

Cabell  said  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
board  last  June  asking  permission  to  take  on 
the  project  to  get  seme  on-the-job  exfierl- 
ence  so  he  could  better  serve  CAY.  The  ^- 
proval  was  given  by  the  board,  Cabell  said. 
He  added  there  was  no  conflict  of  interest. 

Brown  said  he  received  Just  over  $3  an 
ho\ir  for  a  20-hour  work  week  while  on  the 
project..  Cabell  said  he  received  the  equiv- 
alent of  what  a  director  makes  for  CAY, 
which  was  more  than  $3  an  hour.  He  would 
not  reveal  his  salary. 

Brown  said  he  resigned  from  the  board  last 
week  to  take  a  full-time  Job  as  a  neighbor- 
hood service  worker  with  CAT.  He  started 
his  new  dirties  yesterday. 

The  controversy  over  a  poeslble  conflict  of 
interest  at  CAY  Is  similar  to  the  problem  en- 
countered by  another  East  Side  federally 
project,  the  Manpower  Advancement  Pro- 
gram (MAP). 

Five  board  members  of  MAP  received  fees 
for  business  dealings  with  that  program.  A 
Department  of  Labor  official  recently  recom- 
mended that  the  "five  members  resign  for  the 
good  of  the  program. 

The  CAY  Jet  project  involved  80  Hough 
area  teenagers  who  worked  without  pay  diir- 
Ing  the  summer  organizing  activities  at  East 
Side  playgrounds.  They  also  tutored  young- 
sters in  their  school  remedial  work  and  dis- 
tributed health  literature. 

The  program  was  considered  a  success  by 
the  labor  department  and  may  be  used  as  a 
model  program  In  other  parts  of  the  coimtzy. 

[From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Plain  D«al«r. 

Sept.  14] 

CAY  Mtstekt  Clerk  Is  Puzzli  to  Mant 

(By  Doris  OT)onnell  and  William  P.  Miller) 

The  "mystery"  woman  on  the  1966  payroll 
of  Community  Action  for  Youth  (CAY)  re- 
mains a  puzzle  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  a  bond- 
ing company  and  to  an  Akron  woman. 

The  Plain  Dealer  disclosed  that  an  "Ellen 
McCxilloh"  received  eight  paychecks  for  a 
total  of  $1,632.60  from  CAY  between  May  and 
October,  1965.  She  was  listed  as  a  clerk,  re- 
siding at  626  McKmiey  Avenue,  Akron. 

Mrs.  Alva  Southern,  who  has  lived  at  that 
address,  a  four-room  home  on  Akron's  West 
Side  for  25  years,  told  The  Plain  Dealer:  "I 
never  heard  of  her." 

Neighbors  of  Mrs.  Southern  also  said  they 
never  heard  of  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
"McCiilloh."    Mrs.  Southern  lives  alone. 

Mrs.  Southern  said  she  never  received  any 
mall  from  CAY  for  the  woman  supposedly 
employed  by  CAY. 

Raphael  O.  Lewis,  director  of  CAY,  said 
he  had  turned  the  matter  of  the  fictitious 
payroll  over  to  the  W.  F.  Todd  Associates, 
which  bonds  CAY  employes. 

That  was  10  days  ago,  shortly  afer  the 
Plain  Dealer  began  Its  Investigation  of  "Kllen 
MeCuUoh." 

Harold  Bdlln,  a  qwkesman  for  the  Ofllce  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  In  Washington,  told 
the  Plain  Dealer  that  "we  are  aware  of  what 
happened  at  CAT. 


"Our  position  la  that  It  la  a  CAT  matter." 
Xldlln  said. 

Diuring  the  period  when  "Ellen  MoCulIoh" 
was  earning  CAY  funds  for  gathering  con- 
fidential Information  from  Juvenile  Court 
records,  the  CAY  project  was  ftmded  by  the 
Juvenile  delinquency  agency. 

In  February,  1960,  CAY  became  an  arm  of 
the  Council  for  Economic  Opportunity  In 
Greater  Cleveland,  headed  by  Ralph  W.  Find- 
ley.  CAY,  however,  began  as  a  projected 
four-year  12  million  dollar  JuvenUe  delln- 
qiiency  program  In  1963.  It  Is  a  nonprofit 
Ohio  cor|x>ratlon. 

"We  are  awaiting  an  investigation  by  the 
bonding  company,"  Eidlin  said. 

Charles  M.  Werdon,  claims  manager  for 
the  National  Union  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  the 
bonding  firm  for  CAY  employes,  said  that 
CAY  filed  a  claims  loes  10  days  ago. 

Werdon  said:  "It  Is  up  to  CAY  to  produce 
records  to  substantiate  proof  of  loes." 

The  agent  said  if  the  claim  Is  valid,  the 
loes  would  be  paid  by  his  firm,  and  then  his 
firm  would  attempt  to  recover  the  funds. 

The  Plain  Dealer  Investigation  disclosed 
that  the  mystery  woman's  name  was  on 
worksheets  of  CAY's  data  processing  depart- 
ment. The  supervisor  was  Larry  A.  Weber 
of  Akron,  who  resigned  from  CAY  earlier  this 
year. 

Lewis  said  CAY  Is  holding  as  "secured 
funds"  against  the  •1,632  loss  about  $700  of 
Weber's  federal  pension  funds.  Lewis  said 
Weber  has  not  claimed  the  money,  which 
was  deducted  from  Weber's  $ll,500-a-year 
CAY  salary. 

Eldlln  said  a  final  audit  of  CAY's  accounts 
Is  being  made. 

"CAY  Is  accountable  for  any  alleged  misuse 
of  funds,"  he  said. 

Asked  If  Washington  would  make  stronger 
demands  on  CAY  to  pursue  the  investigation 
more  vigorously,  Eldlln  said:  "We  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  asked  CAY  to  proceed. 
We  are  satisfied  with  that." 

A  CAY  bookkeeper.  The  Plain  Dealer 
learned,  discovered  the  mystery  employee 
when  he  could  not  locate  a  social  security 
number  for  her. 

(From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  14,  1966] 

BsTnaE  FiBBS  Nrw  Sai.vo  at  CAY 

The  Rev.  John  Bruere,  pastor  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  E.  79th  Street  and 
Euclid  Avenue,  said  reports  of  a  fictitious 
person  on  the  payroll  of  Community  Action 
for  Youth  Is  "typical  of  its  inept  operation." 

Rev.  Bruere  has  been  critical  of  CAY's 
budgeting  and  In  the  past  has  raised  ques- 
tions about  CAY's  "excessive  costs." 

The  minister,  while  not  a  member  of  CAY's 
board,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Economic  Opportunity  In  Oreater 
Cleveland,  which  now  has  Jurisdiction  over 
CAY. 

"If  the  American  community,"  Rev.  Bruere 
said,  "tolerates  the  operation  that  CAY  has 
been,  we're  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  You  try 
to  get  houaekeeplng  funds  for  the  dty  of 
Cleveland  without  success,  but  you  can 
squander  millions  here." 

The  minister  has  questioned  the  pajrment 
of  $19,000  for  the  rental  of  CAY's  headquar- 
ters at  1837  E.  79th  Street  and  other  Items 
of  expense  on  Its  budget. 

He  said  Raphael  O.  Lewis,  CAY's  director, 
"Just  verbalizes  and  has  no  thought  content" 
In  the  administration  of  CAY  as  an  antlpov- 
erty  project. 

(From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  IS,  1966] 

Thikvks  Fnro  CAY  East  Pxcxnroa 

(By  Dorla  OlJonneU  and  William  P. 

MUler) 

An  array  of  ezpenalTe  ofllce  maoWnea  and 

equipment— enough  to  equip  a  good-slxed 


taualneM  ofllc« — has  been  stolen  from  head- 
quarters of  Coixmiunlty  Action  for  Youth 
(CAY)  In  the  past  three  years. 

Thieves  have  struck  more  than  two  dozen 
times  and  made  off  with  property  valued  at 
$13,000  to  $20,000.  No  suspecta  have  been 
found  and  no  arrests  made.  One  typewriter 
was  recovered. 

The  stolen  equipment  Includes  27  type- 
writers, three  electric  calculators,  a  copying 
machine,  four  record  players,  three  adding 
machines,  three  electric  clocks  and  three 
Mectrlc  fans. 

CAY's  preschool  nursery  even  lost  an 
aquarium  with  fish. 

Plain  Dealer  reporters,  checking  police  de- 
partment flies  of  CAY's  reported  losses,  found 
that  24  typewriters  were  stolen  between  April 
and  September  this  year. 

The  most  recent  theft  report,  made  to  po- 
lice Tuesday,  said  that  "sometime  between 
5:30  p.m.  and  6:30  pjn.  on  Sept.  10,  two 
Underwood  typewriters"  were  taken  from 
CAY  ofllces,  1835-37  E.  7&th  Street,  In  the 
Hough  area. 

The  report  added  there  were  no  signs  of 
forcible  entry,  that  the  Items  were  not  In- 
sured.   There  were  no  suspects. 

The  report  concluded:  "Theft  apparently 
by  a  trespasser." 

In  police  flies,  reporters  found  complaints 
from  CAY  personnel  of  stolen  personal  prop- 
erty, damage  to  property,  broken  windows, 
shots  fired  Into  windows  and  other  acta  of 
vandalism   over   a   three-year   period. 

On  Monday,  Raphael  O.  Lewis,  the  director 
of  CAY,  a  federally  funded  antipoverty  proj- 
ect, said:  "We've  had  a  very  bad  siege  of 
break-Ins  and  robberies.  Mainly  typewriters 
are  taken." 

Lewis  explained  that  CAY's  69  employes 
occupy  a  former  apartment  building  that 
lacked  adequate  security  locks  on  doors  and 
windows. 

Police  records,  based  on  statements  from 
CAY  administrators,  show  a  pattern  for  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  property  and 
eqiilpment. 

Each  of  the  31  loes  reports  Indicates  that 
the  thievery  occurred  after  6:30  pjn.  and 
before  8:30  ajn. 

Lewis  said  CAY  has  tried  a  guard  system 
and  that  employes  return  at  unexpected 
hours  to  patrol  the  bxiUdlng. 

The  property,  listed  as  missing  In  police 
files,  was  stolen  from  the  original  CAY  head- 
quarters at  1959  E.  79th  Street  In  1964  and 
1965  and  more  recently  from  CAY's  building 
at  1935-37  E.  79th  Street.  (CAY's  preschool 
nursery  at  1966  E.  82nd  Street  and  Its  exten- 
tion  service  office  at  1610  Lexington  Avenue 
N.  E.  also  have  been  targets.) 

Lewis  has  told  a  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment official  that  the  equipment  Is  not  In- 
sured. 

A  CAY  spokesman  confirmed  that  CAY's 
trustees,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Cuyaho- 
ga County  Commissioner  Frank  M.  Gorman, 
voted  against  insiirance  because  of  high  rates 
In  the  Hough  area. 

However,  the  CAY  spokesman  said,  "We 
have  strict  Inventory  controls  and  report  the 
losses  to  GEO."  GEO  Is  the  UJ3.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Coimcll  for  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Cleveland  is  the  OEO  agency  which  has  been 
funding  CAY   since   February   1966. 

Reporters  asked  police  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  Of  Investigation  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  thefts  from  federal  property. 

A  sign  posted  on  the  CAY  doorway  states: 

"Federally  sponsored  project.  Contents  of 
this  area  belong  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." 

A  CAY  official,  police  said,  has  notified  them 
by  telephone  that  CAY  Is  an  Ohio  corporation 
outside  federal  Jurisdiction  despite  Its  fed- 
eral funding. 

Thefts  from  CAY's  nurseries  were  minor 
but  Included  tuberciUoals  test  kits,  toys  and 
cookies. 
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A  police  official  said  rat«ly  does  the  kind  of 
equipment  stolen  from.  CAY  turn  up  In 
Cleveland  pawn  shops.  '■  He  said  It  Is  gen- 
erally "fenced"  In  otherl  Cities  and  In  other 
states.  ' 

Lewis  could  not  be  raached  yesterday  for 
comment.  He  had  said  on  Monday  that  he 
was  working  on  a  "secttrlty  room"  Idea  to 
combat  the  thievery.  Qe  has  tried  locking 
Items  In  closets  without  Recess,  he  said. 

(From  the  Cleveland    (<bhlo)    Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  16.  1066] 

Long  Look  at  (^^Y  Needed 

There  Is  evidence  of  startling  laxness  in 
administrative  procedure^  and  personnel  su- 
pervision In  the  federally  financed  Commu- 
nity Action  for  Youth  (CAY)  antipoverty 
program  here  and  the  sitiuatlon  warrants  the 
most  searching  scrutiny. 

In  Plain  Dealer  stories  this  week,  report- 
ers Doris  O'Donnell  an4  William  F.  Miller 
have  disclosed  that: 

A  mystery  employe,  t^hoee  existence  has 
not  been  established,  drew  salary  for  nearly 
four  months  on  a  CAY  records  project. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  costly 
but  uninsured  office  equipment  has  disap- 
peared from  CAY  headquarters. 

The  salary  payment  represents  a  theft  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

The  disappearance  of  dffice  equipment  rep- 
resents a  theft  of  taxpayers'  property. 

Both  thefts  also  raise  a  serious  question 
as  to  how  they  could  h^ve  been  allowed  to 
happen.  | 

The  happenings  in  Clet^eland  are  not  the 
first  to  demonstrate  laxness  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  federal  antipoverty  programs,  as 
many  news  stories  from!  around  the  nation 
have  shown.  Unfortunately,  the  good  works 
of  agencies  charged  witih  responsibility  for 
administering  public  fiinds  are  too  often 
obscured  by  Incidents  refiectlng  careless 
supervision. 

In  the  case  of  CAY's  flcUtlovis  employe, 
reporters  O'Donnell  ant)  Miller  found  that 
salary  totaling  $1,632  1»&s  paid  to  "Ellen 
McCulloh,  626  McKlnl*y  Avenue,  Akron" 
from  May  27  to  Oct.  8,  11>«5.  The  mysterious 
"Ellen  McCulloh"  cannot  be  found  in  person 
or  in  Social  Security  reckirds.  Nor  can  such 
a  person  be  remembered  In  the  places  where 
she  supposedly  performed  her  duties. 

In  the  case  of  the  disappearing  office  equip- 
ment, only  one  of  28  missing  items  has  been 
recovered.  No  persons  qave  been  prosecuted 
for  theft.  , 

Disappearance  of  the  ofDce  equipment  was 
reported  to  police  at  the  time  of  occurrence. 
But  not  until  five  months  after  "Ellen  Mc- 
Culloh" left  the  CAY  t»yroll  was  an  FBI 
Investigation  requested  by  CAY.  And  it  was 
not  until  after  reporters  O'Donnell  and  Miller 
began  their  own  Investigation  that  CAY  no- 
tified the  bonding  agent  for  CAY  employees 
that  something  was  wrong.  ^ 

Both  the  U.S.  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, which  supplied  funds  for  CAT  at 
the  time  of  the  "Ellen  McCulloh"  employ- 
ment, and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  now  provides  funds  for  CAY, 
have  been  made  aware  of  the  strange  case. 
They  say  it  Is  a  matter  to  be  pursued  by 
CAY  Itself.  Their  viewpoint  Is  supported  by 
federal  authc^tles  who  have  ruled  that  the 
matter  Is  outside  federal  Jurisdiction  be- 
cause CAY  Is  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation. 

In  the  absence  of  a  power  to  prosecute, 
and  with  federal  fundi  involved.  It  would 
seem  that  federal  ageivdles  would  have  an 
obligation  to  press  vig<^rously  for  a  speedy 
and  thorough  examlnatfion  of  all  the. hap- 
penings at  CAY. 

Persons  responsible  for  theft  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  proi>erty  should  be  found  and 
prosecuted.  When  pronecutlon  cannot  be 
carried  out  at  the  federal  level.  It  certainly 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  local  level 
ttuough  officers  of  the  ctty  and  county. 


[FVom  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Plain  Dealer. 

Sept.  16,1966] 

CAY  Won't  Tet  To  Rxcoup  Loss 

(By  Doris  O'Donnell  and  William  F.  Miller) 

Cuyahoga  County  Commissioner  Frank  M. 
Gorman,  who  also  Is  board  chairman  of  Com- 
munity Action  for  Youth  (CAY),  bluntly 
conceded  yesterday  that  CAY  planned  no 
further  official  action  to  recoup  the  salary 
paid  to  a  mystery  wc«nan  on  CAY's  payroll. 

"We're  not  going  to  do  anything  about  It," 
Gorman  told  The  Plain  Dealer.  "It's  up 
to  the  bonding  company.  Look,  we've  got 
what  locAs  like  someone  taking  money.  We 
notified  the  FBI.  That's  the  ^last  I  ever 
thought  about  it." 

The  Plain  Dealer  disclosed  on  Tuesday 
that  an  "Ellen  McCulloh"  of  Akron,  O.,  was 
paid  $1,632.50  In  1965  to  gather  confidential 
research  records  for  CAY  from  Juvenile  court. 
She  was  listed  as  an  employe  of  CAY's  data 
processing  unit,  formerly  headed  by  Larry  A. 
Webor.  also  of  Akron. 

After  The  Plain  Dealer  began  checking  Into 
the  matter.  CAY's  director.  Raphael  O.  Lewis, 
notified  the  company  that  bonds  CAY  em- 
ployes of  the  $1,600  loss. 

Gorman  said  the  mysterlovLS  employe  was 
found  "because  Price  tt  Waterhouse,  an  ac- 
counting firm,  was  checking  It,  and  we 
found  one  check  made  out  to  Ellen  McCulloh 
was  endorsed  by  Weber." 

Gorman  said  the  matter  was  turned  over 
to  the  FBI  and  that  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned "the  district  attorney  never  men- 
tioned it  to  us." 

Reporters  learned  that  an  FBI  report  was 
made  last  March  and  that  the  attorney's 
office  ruled  that  the  CAY  was  outside  federal 
Jurisdiction.  CAY,  the  federal  attorney's 
office,  said  is  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corix>ration. 

CAY  is  funded  by  the  Council  for  Ek»nomlc 
Opportunity  of  Greater  Cleveland,  the  anti- 
poverty  agency  here,  and  will  receive  about 
$700,000  for  1966. 

Asked  whether  CAY's  board  of  trustees  in- 
tended to  pxirsue  the  lnvee1;igatlon.  Gorman 
said :  "I  think  we  should  bring  action  against 
the  bonding  company.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence In  CAY. 

"I'm  going  to  tell  Mr.  Lewis  to  get  the 
money  back.  I  dont  conceive  of  It  as  my 
duty. 

"We  dont  know  today  whether  the  per- 
son— this  McCulloh — was  wholly  fictitious 
or  not.  There  were  some  figures  which 
Weber  said  were  supplied  by  this  woman." 

Weber  haa  refused  to  comment  on  the 
matter. 

"Someone  should  Investigate  this,"  Gor- 
man said.  "I  don't  know  who  It  Is.  We 
should  recover  the  money.  It's  up  to  the 
bonding  company." 

Asked  why  Lewis  waited  as  long  as  he  did 
to  report  the  case  to  the  bonding  firm,  Gor- 
man said:  "Maybe  Lewis  was  a  little  negli- 
gent In  notifying  the  bonding  company." 

Gorman  also  was  asked  whether  the  esti- 
mated $13,000  to  $20,000  worth  of  business 
machines  and  typewriters  stolen  from  CAY 
offices  in  the  last  three  years  is  federal  prop- 
erty. Gorman  replied:  "I'm  sure  It  can  be 
determined. 

"In  the  Weber  matter,"  Gorman  said,  "the 
research  department  was  100%  federally 
funded.  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  equip- 
ment. The  books  are  public  records.  You 
are  entitled  to  look  at  public  records." 

The  equipment  was  not  Insured. 

Gorman  said  he  was  not  at  the  CAY  board 
meeting  when  insurance  rates  for  thefts  cov- 
erage were  discussed  but  he  said  that  Lewis 
repcxted  only  "Lloyds  of  London  would  In- 
sure us."  A  CAY  spokesman  could  not  find 
minutes  of  the  Insurance  discussion  and  the 
decision  not  to  Inswe  equipment  was  not  a 
matter  of  formal  board  action. 

"Lewis  said  the  rates  would  have  been 
more  than  what  was  lost  In  equipment," 
Gorman  aald. 


The  question  of  prosecution  in  the  payroll 
case  was  also  discussed  with  Gorman. 

"I  dont  see  any  spilled  milk  to  cry  ovw, 
but  I  asked  Lewis  to  have  the  bonding  com- 
pany call  me  to  see  whether '4t--recommenda 
prosecution,"  Gorman  said. 

Gorman  charged  the  newspaper  articles  on 
CAY  are  attempts  to  "get  Lewis  and  CAY." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  he  said. 
"Fire  Lewis?" 

There  are  10  CAY  board  members  Identi- 
fied as  sponsors  and  11  members  at  large. 

(From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  17,  1966] 
CAY     Patroix's     Mysterious     "Ellen"     Is 

LiNKXD  With  Ex-Aid's  Wite 
(By  Doris  O'Donnell  and  William  F.  Miller) 

The  name  "Ellen  McCulloh,"  apparently 
used  to  pad  a  payroll,  is  the  same  as  the 
maiden  name  of  the  wife  of  a  former  super- 
visor for  Community  Action  for  Youth 
(CAY) ,  It  was  learned  yesterday. 

Neither  the  FBI,  CAY  nor  The  Plain  Dealer 
has  been  able  to  trace  the  name  "Ellen  Mc- 
Culloh" to  anyone  who  actually  worked  f<^ 
CAY. 

CAY  paid  out  $1,632  In  salary  checks  In 
that  name. 

The  supervisor  who  put  the  name  on  his 
payroll  at  CAY  Is  Larry  A.  Weber,  1291  Dewltt 
Drive,  Akron. 

The  Plain  Dealer  learned  yesterday  that 
his  wife's  full  name  Is  Joanne  Ellen  McCul- 
loh Peerman  Wel>er. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Joanne  Ellen  McCul- 
loh. She  was  married  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Peerman  before  marrying  Weber. 

It  also  was  learned  that  the  address  listed 
on  payroll  records  for  the  woman.  In  Akron, 
was  that  of  an  avmt  of  Weber's  wife,  the 
former  Ellen  McCulloh. 

Weber  had  been  CAY's  supervisor  In  charge 
of  data  processing  at  the  time  the  name  ap^ 
peared  on  the  CAY  payroU.  He  quit  his  $11,- 
500-a-year  Job  In  February. 

CAY  payroll  checks  were  payable  to  an 
"Ellen  McCulloh"  for  the  period  from  May  27 
to  Oct.  8,  1965. 

The  address  listed  for  "Ellen  McCulloh" 
was  626  McKlnley  Avenue,  Akron,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Alva  Southern. 

Earlier  this  week,  Mrs.  Southern  told  re- 
porters she  had  never  heard  of  "Ellen  Mc- 
Culloh." 

Yesterday  she  told  a  reporter  that  she  has 
a  niece  named  "Joemne  McCulloh"  but  that 
she  had  never  known  the  niece  as  Ellen. 

Former  employes  of  CAY's  data  processing 
department  told  The  Plain  Dealer  they  had 
never  known  or  seen  an  "Ellen  McCulloh." 

One  former  employe  said  he  had  met 
Weber's  wife,  whose  first  name  was  Joanne  at 
the  Weber  home  In  Akron. 

A  routine  Investigation  In  CAY's  financial 
records,  made  In  March,  brought  about  the 
search  for  an  "Ellen  McCulloh." 

At  that  time  CAY  was  In  the  process  oi 
transfer  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  Council  for 
Economic  Opportunities  \n  Oreater  Cleve- 
land, the  antipoverty  agency  here. 

CAY's  bookkeeper,  at  that  time,  was  un- 
successful in  tracking  down  a  Social  Security 
number  for  the  woman  listed  as  a  clerk.  Reg- 
istered letters,  sent  to  several  Akron  ad- 
dresses, were  returned.  Including  one  sent  to 
626  McKlnley  Avenue. 

Finally  CAY's  director,  Raphael  O.  Lewis, 
asked  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
look  Into  the  matter. 

Lewis  has  said  the  FBI  never  reported  back 
and  that  he  was  left  with  the  impression  that 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office  here  had  ruled  CAY 
was  not  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  government 
but  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation  and  that 
the  FBI,  therefore,  had  no  Jxirlsdlctlon. 

The  assistant  UJ3.  attorney  who  reportedly 
made  such  a  ruling  told  Tbe  Plain  Dealer 
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ywterday  there  Is  nothing  in  writing  to  aub- 
stantlate  the  report.  The  attorney  recalled 
that  some  time  ago  "somebody  making  an 
andlt  of  CAY  had  called  and  that  the  matter 
might  have  come  up." 

No  final  determination  on  Jurisdiction  was 
made,  he  said. 

After  reporters  recently'  began  trying  to 
locate  the  woman  on  the  CAY  payroll,  Lewis 
notified  CAY's  bonding  company  of  the  pav- 

I^wls  and  Prank  M.  Gorman,  Cuyahoga 
County  commissioner,  who  la  chairman  of 
CAY'b  trustees,  maintain  that  any  further 
Investigation  is  the  duty  of  the  bonding 
company. 

The  mystery  of  "Ellen  McCiilloh"  was  first 
disclosed  earlier  this  week. 

Yesterday,  The  Plain  Dealer  received  a  tip 
that  the  woman  was  Weber's  wife. 

Thla  led  to  a  check  of  records  In  the  Sum- 
mit Ooimty  courthouse  In  Akron. 

Reporters  found  records  there  which  show 
that  Larry  AWen  Weber  married  Joanne  Ellen 
Peerman,  on  May  30.  1964.  She  pyvlously 
had  been  married  to  Jlmmle  P.  Peerman  at 
age  19  on  September  7.  1957.  At  the  time  of 
her  flrs>t  marriage,  she  listed  her  name  as 
Joanne  Ellen  McCnlloh  of  Tallmadge,  Ohio. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Tallmadge  High  School 
and  a  former  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.  secretary. 

When  a  reporter  called  at  the  Weber  home, 
Mrs.  Weber  said  she  had  been  advised  by 
counsel  "not  to  say  anything." 

Her  Uwyer  is  George  Pappas  of  Akron, 
former  assistant  Summit  County  prosecutor. 

Weber  has  declined  to  comment  on  the 
matter.  He  reportedly  has  a  Job  that  takes 
him  out  of  Akron  during  the  week. 

Weber  has  Identified  himself  as  a  data 
processing  consultant  and  formerly  was  as- 
sociated with  a  business  machine  firm. 

Mrs.  Weber's  father.  Harry  J.  McCulloh,  140 

8.  Thomas   Road.   Tallmadge,   confirmed  he 

has  a  daughter  named  "Joanne  Ellen  MoCul- 

.  loh."     He  has  not  seen  his  daughter  in  six 

years  and  has  never  met  Weber,  he  said. 

His  daughter  always  xised  the  first  name  of 
"Joanne."  be  said. 

Pappas  could  not  be  reached  for  conunent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddJ. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  war  on 
poverty  is  probably  the  most  ambitious 
and  imaginative  domestic  program  ever 
undertaken  in  this  country — ambitious 
in  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  prob- 
lems It  seeks  to  solve;  and  Imaginative 
in  the  bold,  new  approaches  it  employs 
in  helping  poor  and  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens to  break  out  of  the  cruel  and  self- 
perpetuating  poverty  cycle. 

While  it  represents  a  new  concept  In 
Federal  assistance,  the  program  draws 
its  basic  strength  and  its  design  for  suc- 
cess from  the  traditional,  proven  Amer- 
ican principle  of  self-help. 

Certain  critics  of  the  poverty  program 
have  argued  and  complained  that  it  is 
only  an  extension  of  the  old  welfare  pro- 
gram, and  as  such  only  a  manunouth 
system  of  handouts. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  not.  The  entire  philosophy  and 
(HJeratlng  principle  of  the  program  is  to 
help  deprived  persons  become  com- 
pletely self-sufficient,  through  basic  ed- 
ucation, vocational  training  and  steady 
employment. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  adult  ed- 
ucation, Headstart,  and  other  programs 
we  are  considering  today  wiU  be  to  en- 
able hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizuu 


to  become  productive  members  of  our 
society. 

Certainly  this  will  result  In  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  relief  rolls  and  the  welfare 
budget,  not  an  expansion. 

Admittedly,  there  have  been  problems, 
and  serious  ones,  during  the  first  2  years 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  due  in  part  to  the  very  wide 
scope  of  the  program  and  the  new  con- 
cepts it  employs. 

These  are  administrative  problems, 
however,  and  while  errors  have  been 
made  we  have  learned  many  valuable 
lessons  since  1964.  Serious  study  and 
consideration  have  been  given  the  valid 
criticisms  of  the  program,  and  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  seeks  to  correct 
the  earlier  difficulties. 

In  no  instance  should  the  administra- 
tive problems  encountered  in  the  infant 
years  of  a  historic  new  program  be  al- 
lowed to  discredit  the  entire  effort.  To 
abandon  it  might  well  destroy  the  only 
real  chance  which  a  sizeable  segment  of 
the  American  population  has  ever  had  to 
rise  out  of  the  quagmire  of  slum  life. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  a  war  on  waste — 
the  waste  of  human  resources,  of  ig- 
nored potential,  of  undeveloped  talents, 
of  unrealized  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  fabric  of 
American  life. 

And  if  we  do  not  pursue  a  positive 
course,  but  fight  only  a  defensive  rather 
than  an  offensive  war,  we  will  perpetuate 
existing  poverty,  and  we  will  add  to  the 
burdens  which  the  rest  of  the  American 
public  must  bear  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes,  increased  juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime,  burgeoning  relief  rolls,  and 
dead  end  welfare  programs. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  fully  behind  the 
poverty  program.  I  particularly  support 
the  proposed  expansion  of  the  commun- 
ity action  program,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  VISTA,  and  Headstart 
which  have  effectively  utilized  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  local  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations. 

I  support  the  broader  and  more  com- 
prehensive bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
committee,  which  would  authorize  $2.46 
billion  for  the  war  on  poverty  as  opposed 
to  the  $1.75  billion  approved  by  the 
House.  And  while  I  do  not  object  to 
certain  changes  offered  to  streamline  its 
operation,  I  am  opposed  to  any  amend- 
ments which  would  substantially  weaken 
or  cut  back  the  program. 

It  would  probably  surprise  most  people 
to  know  that  in  Connecticut,  one  of  our 
most  prosperous  and  advanced  States 
almost  10  percent  of  the  families  had  a 
poverty  level  Income  of  less  than  $3,000 
In  1960. 

TTie  record  already  made  by  the 
poverty  program  in  Connecticut  in  this 
brief  period  demonstrates  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program  and  argues 
forcefully  for  its  continuation. 

In  fiscal  year  1966,  ConnecUcut  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $13,106,401  In  liberal 
grants  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  More  than  three-fourths  of  this 
went  to  more  than  half  of  the  State's 
169  towns. 

lAst  summer,  6.000  Coimecticut  chil- 
dren  were  enrolled  In  the  Headstart 


prekindergarten  program.  These  chil- 
dren from  low-ixM!ome  families  were  not 
only  afforded  a  desperately  needed  pre- 
school experience,  but  were  also  provided 
medical  and  dental  attention  they  might 
never  have  had  otherwise. 

This  summer  1,600  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age  were  employed  in 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects,  and 
thus  had  the  chance  to  earn  regular 
wages  on  a  regular  job  in  their  various 
commimities. 

Any  nigh  school  teacher  can  tell  the 
tragic  story  of  students  from  poor  fam- 
ilies who  have  great  academic  potential 
but  neither  the  financial  means  nor  the 
motivation  to  pursue  their  education. 
Through  grants  to  Connecticut  univers- 
ities and  other  schools,  Project  Upward 
Bound  sought  to  supplement  the  social, 
cultural,  and  educational  background  of 
deprived  high  school  students,  and  hope- 
fully encouraged  many  to  go  on  to 
college. 

During  the  year,  more  than  5,000  Con- 
necticut adults  were  enrolled  in  basic 
education  programs,  and  more  than  200 
heads  of  households  were  actually  trans- 
ferred from  welfare  rolls  to  full-time  jobs 
in  industry  after  taking  part  in  work- 
training  programs. 

In  addition,  supporting  programs  of- 
fered disadvsmtaged  persons  services 
never  before  available,  such  as  legal 
counseling,  health  care,  smd  family  and 
business  loans. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
Connecticut  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which  operated  at  a  cost  of  only 
$35,000. 

The  total  experience  In  my  own  State, 
and  In  other  States  around  the  coimtry, 
is  one  which  fully  justifies  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  poverty  program. 
To  those  who  say  the  cost  Is  high,  I 
need  only  to  point  out  that  the  estimated 
cost  to  the  GJovemment  of  one  career  of 
juvenile  delinquency  nms  as  high  as 
$100,000.  Certainly  this  Is  financially 
and  socially  much  more  costly  than  pre- 
ventive action. 

In  the  long  run  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  do  something  to  eliminate  poverty  It- 
self and  its  resultant  problems  of  imrest, 
frustration,  and  crime. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  join  me  in  sup- 
porting prompt  approval  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  In  voting  to 
report  out  the  poverty  bill,  I  did  so  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  too  many  Instances  where  poor 
Judgment  has  been  exercised  and  mal- 
administration has  occurred.  I  realize, 
also,  and  regret  the  large  amounts  of 
money  authorized,  but  I  regret  even  more 
the  conditions  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
unemployabUity  that  still  plague  our 
country  and  that  require  strong  remedial 
action. 

To  my  mind,  this  Is  a  capital  Invest- 
ment program  which  seeks  to  eliminate 
the  miserable  cycle  of  poverty  and  lack 
of  motivation  which  has  affected  many 
segments  of  the  American  population 
for  generations.  This  is  not  a  welfare 
or  palliative  program — It  seeks  to  be  a 
remedial  or  curative  program.  And, 
hence,  while  expensive  in  the  short  run, 
it  can  save  our  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
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of  money  In  the  long  itbtul,  both  by  get- 
ting families  off  relief  and  welfare,  and 
by  increasing  our  national  productivity. 

Because  I  am  connemed  about  the 
growth  of  bureaucracy  in  administering 
the  program,  the  so-fiar  limited  results, 
and  the  serious  question  of  whether  the 
people  who  most  need  the  help  are  truly 
getting  it,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
there  should  be  a  sti^dy  in  depth  by  a 
disinterested,  clearly  abjective  organiza- 
tion on  the  administration  of  the  entire 
program  in  order  to  increase  its  effici- 
ency and  effectivenes$  in  attaining  our 
objectives.  I  believe  there  should  also 
be  an  in-depth  legislative  investigation 
of  the  whole  program  early  in  this  com- 
ing Congress,  and,  thereafter,  close  and 
continuing  legislative;  security. 

The  objective  here  lis  a  big  one— the 
elimination  of  poverty  and  illiteracy  In 
the  United  States — and  when  one  is  deal- 
ing with  big  objectives,  there  are  bound 
to  be  errors.  All  told,!  1  believe  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opjportunity  is  mov- 
ing ahead  in  the  right  direction  and  that 
for  every  error  that  is  made  there  are 
far  more  successes  and  steps  forward. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  con^deration. 

The  PRESIDING  OlfFlCER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris in  the  chair) .  Thfe  amendment  will 
be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk]  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 


On  page  IB.  line  21,  strike 
and  insert  In  lieu  there  j^ 


"•2,496.000,000" 
"$2,100,000,000,". 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  or  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montan^  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  sum  reported  by  the 
committee  on  the  pending  business  is 
much  too  high  considering  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  ! 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  year 
the  President  added  $250  million  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  excess 
of  that  which  was  grauited  last  year. 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  it  is  about 
-  time  the  Senate  did  noi  surrender  to  the 
President  all  the  responsibility  for  cut- 
ting the  excesses  ove^  his  budget  re- 
quest, and  I  would  hopie,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate,  in  its  wiMom,  and  in  its 
good  judgment  as  well,  would  agree  to 
accept  the  amendment  which  would  re- 
duce considerably  the  amount  reported 
by  the  committee.  I 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I^Ir.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  3 
minutes?  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  ijr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  tl»e  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

UABON8      lOa      LIMITINC     StOVEXTT      PKOGaUC 
•  ATTTHORIZATION    TO    THK  AacOUNT   RKQITXSTXD 
9T   THX   ADMINISTRATION  j 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  iMr.  President, 
now  and  again  we  see  an  automobile  tag 
which  proclaims  with  pride  "I  fight  the 
war  on  poverty.    I  worki  ' 


This  but  Illustrates  the  fact  that  for 
most  Americans  working  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  But  we  sdso 
recognize  that  many  citizens  in  this 
country  are  so  disadvantaged  by  way  of 
environment,  education,  and  training 
that,  without  assistance,  they  will  never 
be  able  to  win  their  own  war  on  poverty, 
in  this  increasingly  complex  and  techni- 
cal society. 

An  environment  which  creates  poverty 
has  a  way  of  perpetuating  itself;  and  un- 
less the  chain  is  broken,  it  is  a  problem 
which  can  only  worsen  That  is  per- 
haps the  chief  reason  why  I  support  the 
concept  of  the  national  effort  now  being 
made. 

Given  the  basic  concepts  of  the  poverty 
program,  spectacular  results  could  not 
be  expected  during  the  first  2-year  pe- 
riod of  its  existence.  There  have  been 
mistakes  in  administration  and  errors 
in  judgment.  But  there  has  also  been 
a  significant  impact  on  many  communi- 
ties, rural  as  well  as  urban,  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  would 
authorize  $2,496  billion  for  these  pro- 
grams, $746  million  more  than  requested 
by  the  administration  and  so  adthorized 
by  the  House.  As  I  imderstand  it,  this 
breaks  down  to  $196  million  more  for 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  $150 
million  for  a  special  impact  program, 
$400  million  more  for  the  community  ac- 
tion program,  and  $5  million  more  for 
VISTA. 

Undoubtedly  these  additional  amovmts 
would  be  useful  in  attacking  this  critical 
domestic  problem.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  amoimt  of  funds  authorized 
cannot  be  determined  wisely  on  the  basis 
of  need  and  desirability  alone.  As  they 
are  reviewed.  consId|xation  should  be 
given  also  to  the  gW)wlng  fiscal  and 
monetary  problems  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  heavy 
ground  troop  expansion  in  Vietnam. 

In  considering  the  amoimt  to  author- 
ize, we  should  also  recognize  the  problem 
of  adequate  living  standards  for  the 
tens  of  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
this  country  who  rely  on  fixed  incomes, 
including  those  who  depend  on  life  In- 
surance, pensions,  retirement  plans,  so- 
cial security,  and  so  forth.  Millions  of 
these  Americans  who  depend  on  fixed  In- 
comes live  Just  above  or  below  the 
poverty  line. 

For  them,  and  accordingly  for  the  Na- 
tion, nothing  could  be  more  Important 
than  protecting  further  deterioration  In 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

For  such  reasons,  although  I  support 
the  poverty  program,  I  will  do  so  at  the 
level  of  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion; and  therefore  will  vote  for  the 
proposals  to  keep  the  authorization  with- 
in the  budget  request,  including  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  this  bill,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  It  back  with  the  total  au- 
thorization not  in  excess  of  the  adminis- 
tration's request  of  $1,750  billion,  also 
the  amount  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  1 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.   Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As.^oor  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  am  permitted  to  yield  time  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
want? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
in  opposition,  so  I  do  not  think  I  should 
speak  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator.    I  have  hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is  will- 
ing to  yield  me  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
come  to  the  Senate  fioor  prepared  to  vote 
for  any  cut  In  this  bUl.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  amounts  provided  in  the  bill 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  would  be  re- 
tained, because  I  think  every  item  in  it 
will  stand  up  to  the  debate  and  argu- 
ments. But  since  the  bill  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  have  come  to  the  view 
that  it  is  bound  to  be  cut.  I  am  deeply 
afraid  that  the  cut  which  may  be  made 
would  weaken  the  legislation  and  take 
the  heart  out  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, and  feel  that  if  there  should  be 
a  cut.  though  imdeserved,  it  should  be 
one  with  which  we  can  live. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  given  us  a  way  out  of 
what  could  be  a  drastic  treatment  of  the 
program.  He  has,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  proposed  a  reasoned  cut,  one  with 
which  we  could  still  have  an  effective 
program.  It  will  perhaps  prove  burden- 
some to  the  conferees,  but  it  is  far  better  ' 
than  a  more  drastic  cut  which  could  be 
made,  and  I  shall  therefore  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment is  not  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment imtil  all  time  on  it  has  been  yielded 
back.   Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  At  that  time  an 
amendment  can  be  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  that  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
at  that  time,  or  whenever  time  has  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  a  parlla-      ' 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ITie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  Inquiry  Is  whether 
the  Senate  did  not  agree  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  at  3 
o'clock  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  THftrefore,  If  all  time 
were  not  used  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, we  wovild  have  to  stop  debate  on 
It  imtll  the  Senator  from  Virginia  got  the 
iloor  to  offer  his  motion.  Is  that  correct? 
'  The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.  ,  .^    ^    , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  head,  if  possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  be  ready  to  vote  at  3 
o'clock,  or  at  such  time  before  that  as 
we  can  vote,  but  a  number  of  Senators 
have  urged  me  to  yield  time  to  them  be- 
fore then. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Swiator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mohsi]  . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  I  oppose  any 
cuts  In  the  bill.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl  as  to  what  ought  to  be  our  course 
of  action. 

We  had  the  committee  hearings  on  the 
antlpoverty  bUl.  We  discussed  this  bill 
at  some  length  as  to  what  our  position 
should  be  In  the  committee  and  as  to 
what  we  should  recommend  to  the  Sen- 
ate. We  reached  a  conclusion  among  a 
substantial  majority  that  the  amounts 
provided  in  the  bill  were  Justified  by  the 
evidence  and  that  the  Senate  was  en- 
titled to  have  a  bill  reported  to  It  In  the 
amount  that  the  evidence  supported. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  fault  that 
the  President  hap  recommended  a  budget 
with  regard  to  this  program  aaid  other 
Great  Society  programs  that  cannot  be 
Justified  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  my  fault  tliat  the 
President  is  willing  to  have  the  war  in 
Vietnam  paid  for  by  the  poverty  stricken 
tmd  by  the  schoolchildren  In  America, 
and  by  the  Negroes  of  America  who  are 
being  denied  their  civil  rights. 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  the  President 
has  recommended  a  budget  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  denies  to  Negroes,  as  Ameri- 
cans, funds  which  are  necessary  to  eman- 
cipate them  from  the  horrible  living  con- 
•  dltions  of  the  Negro  ghettoes. 

It  Is  not  my  fault  that  the  President 
seeks  to  have  us  cut  the  authorizations 
'  for  needed  public  woiks,  education,  pov- 
erty eradicating  programs,  dvll  rights, 
and  for  that  matter  his  entire  domestic 
Great  Society  programs. 

He  Is  doing  It  because  he  obviously  Is 
unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  great-mistakes 
he  has  made  and  is  making  in  conduct- 
ing his  war  in  Vietnam.  He  has  been 
unwilling  to  propose  legislation  prior  to 
the  election  that  would  tax  the  American 
people  on  their  ability  to  pay  what  rev- 
enue must  and  should  be  raised  In  order 
to  pay  for  the  war. 

He  hfts  been  unwilling  to  propose 
legislation  that  would  take  the  profit  out 
of  the  war  for  those  who  make  great 
profits  out  of  our  war  economy. 

The  President  ought  to  be  coming  be- 
fore the  Congress  with  a  tax  increase 
program  that  will  put  the  burden  of  the 
pasrment  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  those 
who  have  the  ability  to  pfy  for  it,  not 
on  the  poor,  not  on  the  8Che<dchlldren, 
not  on  the  deprived. 


Therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to 
cut  this  bill,  or  the  education  bills  which 
will  come  up  later  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  we  are 
seeing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  cannot 
legislate  Judiciously,  reasonably,  and 
responsibly  between  now  and  adjourn- 
ment date.  Therefore,  my  plea  Is  that 
we  ought  to  recess  this  week  and  then 
come  back  after  the  election  Is  over.  We 
should  recess  and  come  back  after,  in 
my  Judgment,  some  sense  has  returned 
to  the  thinking  of  Congress.  We  should 
recess  and  come  back  after  the  American 
people  have  voted.  We  should  go  home 
now  and  listen  to  the  people  and  then 
come  back  one  week  after  the  election 
and  pass  legislation  in  an  atmosphere  of 
reason  rather  than  election  politics. 

This  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  can- 
not legislate  responsibly  under  the  pres- 
sure for  an  adjournment  sine  die  which 
the  leadership  is  seeking  to  lmix>8e 
upon  us.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  have  us  take  a  recess,  go  home 
now,  listen  to  the  people  between  now 
and  election  day.  and  then  come  back 
within  a  week  after  the  election  and  sit 
down  here  and  consider  these  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  Republic.  This  de- 
bate today  shows  that  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering this  vital  bill  on  the  basis  of 
the  political  interests  of  the  politicians 
who  want  to  get  out  of  here,  get  home  for 
the  election,  and  not  carry  out  what  I 
think  is  their  clear  responsibility  to  vote 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  the  commit- 
tee has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Clark  has  brought  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  which  should  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  set  forth  in  the 
hearings  before  his  subcommittee.  Om* 
Senate  committees  have  dedicated  them- 
selves for  weeks  to  bringing  to  the  Sen- 
ate reports  such  as  Senator  Clark  Is 
bringing  to  the  Senate  today,  backed  up 
by  evidence  supporting  the  amount  of 
money  sought  to  be  authorized  for  the 
various  grant  poverty  programs.  Our 
committee  under  the  lesuierahip  of  Sen- 
ator Clark  Is  not  asking  for  1  cent  more 
to  be  authorized  for  the  poverty  program 
than  the  evidence  supports. 

Solving  the  evils  of  poverty  cannot 
wait  until  the  war  is  over. 

The  poverty-stricken  people  of  this 
country,  the  Negroes  of  this  country,  the 
schoolchildren  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  have  us  appropriate  the  money 
now  to  meet  the  domestic  crises,  one 
after  another,  that  have  been  raising 
their  ugly  hesMls  to  plague  this  Republic. 
Our  domestic  welfare,  security,  and  tran- 
quility demands  the  full  amount  being 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committees 
who  have  conducted  hearings  on  these 
great  poverty  bills. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
take  a  recess,  and  come  back  when  we 
really  can  legislate.  In  my  Judgment,  as 
we  should  legislate,  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  before  us.  The  compromises  being 
proposed  here  today  in  regard  to  these 
bu(!^et  items.  In  my  Judgment,  are  not  in 
the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  Prealdent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsjdvanla  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  floor,  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
pounding a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Oh,  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  respectfully, 
may  I  ask,  would  it  not  be  appropriate 
and  in  accordance  with  custom,  under 
the  Senate  rules,  after  there  has  been 
recognition  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  somebody  on  the  minority  side  be 
recognized?  Or  is  it  the  plan  not  to 
recognize  the  minority  imtil  the  hour  of 
3  o'clock,  when  we  have  preempted 
the  time  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Whether  or  not  the  minority  has  any 
rights  is  a  fair  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  on  that  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First. 
the  Chair  would  respond  by  saying  there 
Is  no  such  plan  by  the  Chair,  and  the 
Chair  will  endeavor  to  be  as  fair  as  pos- 
sible in  the  matter  of  recognition. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  already  recognized  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  any 
other  Senator  wish  time  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment?  If  not,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  How  much  time  is  there  left 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  23  mlnutes.remalning  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  In 
opposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  should  know  that  I 
have  yielded  back  aH  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  3rleld  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  propoimdlng  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  No  objection  is 
heard,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  My  inquiry  to 
the  Chair  Is  this:  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  yielded  back  all  of  his  time, 
does  that  preclude  me  from  asking  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  yield  2  minutes 
to  me  to  sui»port  It? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
on  the  bill,  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  concluded  his  remarts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  I  have  not  even 
started. 
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May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Virginia 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  him  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill  virlthln  the  next  15 
minutes.  | 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator,  in  the  interests  of  co- 
operation, permit  this  matter  to  come 
to  a  head,  and,  if  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  wishes  tq  offer  his  amend- 
ment, grant  him  that  ^consideration? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  woilds  first,  before  I 
respond  to  the  Inqulrtr  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  which  I  shall  do  In  short 
order.  < 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  come  out  with  a 
bill  with  a  total  authorization  of  $2,496 
billion.  That  simi  the  committee  was 
and  is  prepared  to  defend.  As  recently 
as  a  half  hour  ago,  wf  had  strong  sup- 
port for  that  sum  f ronl  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  wOio  now.  however, 
indicates  he  will  support  the  pending 
Mansfield  amendment. 

There  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  It  Is 
possible  to  sustain  the  amount  of  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  bill, 
which  is  $750  million  more  than  Uie 
President  recommended  in  his  budget. 

The  amount  which  lilie  committee  ap- 
proved is  well  below  wiat  appeared  to  be 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  pov- 
erty program,  as  it  htd  been  developed 
in  comprehensive  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee,  in  markup  sessions  before 
the  subcommittee  and!  the  full  commit- 
tee. 1 

I  therefore  am  most  Ireluctant  to  agree 
to  any  cut  In  the  aihount  which  was 
brought  forward  by  dhe  conunlttee.  I 
support  wholeheartediy  the  comments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
expressed  to  me  prlvatfely  by  many  other 
members  of  the  committee.  We  have 
an  obligation,  as  a  matter  of  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate  and  as  a  matter 
of  response  to  the  needs  of  35  million 
poverty-stricken  people  In  this  country, 
not  to  cut  back  this  program  for  any  al- 
leged budgetary  reasoru.  We  should  re- 
member, of  course,  ibat  this  Is  not  an 
appropriation  measure,  but  an  authori- 
zation measure,  and  tlist  the  Senate,  on 
two  occasions  this  yeiar,  heis  not  only 
authorized  but  has  appropriated  money 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  he 
did  not  wsmt  and  which  the  President 
said  he  would  not  spend. 

I  ask  the  same  consideration  for  this 
program  to  aid  the;  poverty-stricken 
people  of  America — give  the  President 
the  authorization.  If  He  does  not  wish  to 
spend  it,  if  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees will  not  give  it  to  him,  let  them  make 
that  decision.  But  let  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  be  on  record  in  support  of  a  war 
on  poverty  originated  jby  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy when  he  was  in  Uie  White  House, 
and  carried  on  by  Lyn^n  Baines  John- 
son. I 

I  suggest  that  thej  amount  of  this 
authorization  is  really  important. 

While  I  myself  am  ofiposed  to  the  cut 
of  $396  million  proposed  by  the  majority 
leader,  I  know  full  weQl  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  hold  even  tluit  amount.    But 


I  make  a  plea  to  the  Senate — do  not  cut 
the  bill  any  further  than  the  majority 
leader  is  now  prepared — and  I  think  re- 
luctantly prepared — to  ask  you  to  do. 

I  know  that  before  I  yield  the  floor,  I 
am  committed  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  know  that  the  minority 
leader,  wise  and  shrewd  in  the  ways  of 
the  Senate,  one  of  our  most  lovable  Sen- 
ators, with  the  support  of  the  majority 
leader,  is  asking  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  not  to  buck  the  "establish- 
ment" by  preventing  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  from  making  an  effort  to  cut  the 
bill  even  further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  like  the  reference  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
made  to  the  "establishment,"  and  the 
implication  that  the  minority  leader  and 
I  have  been  in  cahoots  on  this  proposal. 
That  just  is  not  so.  We  did  try  to  work 
out  something.  We  went  our  different 
ways.  It  was  my  thought  that  this 
would  be  the  best  way  to  settle  a  vexing 
problem.  With  the  Senator's  permission, 
I  should  like  to  propose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  CLARK.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Montana  reserve  the  request  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  correct  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  only  a  few  min- 
utes ago  asked  me  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  so  that  he  could  pro- 
pose a  further  cut? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  what  I  am  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  wish  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  not 
refer  to  the  "establishment";  it  creates 
an  impression  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing "under  the  table."  I  wish  to  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  we  have  not  and 
will  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  recognize  that  the 
"establishment"  always  moves  on  top  of 
the  table,  never  beneath  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
once  more? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  "establish- 
ment" is  composed  of  100  Senators.  Do 
not  forget  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Would  that  were  true. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  if  the  Senator  frcwn  Penn- 
sylvania wishes  to  yield  flrst  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  niinoLs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  much  time 
as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  DIRKSksi^  Mr.  President,  the 
clock  will  not  meet  my  requirement  if  I 
have  to  forsake  the  floor  at  the  hour 
of  3  o'clock. 

A  parliamentary  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Must  I  yield  the  floor 
at  3  o'clock,  or  may  I  allocate  time  to 
myself  under  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  consider  the  Byrd 
motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  in  the  same  box 
that  I  am — we  are  In  opposition  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Byrd 
motion  may  be  temporarily  set  aside' 
until  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  been  able  to  offer  his  amendment 
and  obtain  a  vote  on  it  and,  if  it  is  re- 
jected, until  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  voted  on. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  can  object 
to  the  request  if  he  wants  to.  I  hope 
that  he  will  not. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  to 
leave  the  Chamber  at  about  3  o'clock.  I 
would  like  to  vote  on  the  Byrd  motion. 
Would  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  vote  on  the 
motion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  ask  the  able  majority  and  minority 
leaders.    I  caimot  answer  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
flrst  like  to  know  the  contents  of  the 
amendment  of  the  minority  leader.  If 
it  is  what  I  think  it  Is,  I  do  not  think 
I  would  have  any  objection.  If  it  is  not 
what  I  think  it  is,  I  might  have  some  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  au- 
thentically advise  the  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  I  propose  to  go  back  to 
the  budget  figiure  of  $1,750  million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object  as 
I  understand  it,  the  amendment  wluch 
will  be  presented  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  would  reduce  the  pro- 
posed committee  authorization  from 
$2,496  million  to  $1,750  million,  which  is 
the  precise  amount  of  the  original  budg- 
et estimate  and  the  amount  authorized 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
agreed  to,  it  would  do  what  I  Intend  to 
accomplish  by  my  motion  to  recommit 
the  measure  to  the  committee  with  the 
stipulation  that  it  be  reported  back  at 
a  figure  not  above  $1,750  million. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely.  And  it 
would  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  be 
accomplished  in  a  direct  fashion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  ac- 
complish on  the  floor  what  otherwise 
would  be  accomplished  in  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  \^glnia.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  BlANSFTET.n.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  I  ccunpliment  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for  the 
statesmanship  and  understanding  he  has 
just  shown.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
jrield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

^r.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  oflfer 
8m  amendment  to  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  18.  line  21.  strike  "$2,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,750,000,000". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  Keystone  State  for  his  forbearance 
and  for  his  sense  of  equity  and  fairplay. 
We  have  been  working  on  this  matter 
for  quite  some  time.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
pride  virlth  me,  but  rather  a  matter  of 
carrying  out  a  principle  that  I  have 
sought  to  exercise  in  connection  with 
measures  such  as  the  HEW  and  other 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  you  would  not  believe.  If 
we  were  at  liberty  to  teU  you,  what  hap- 
pened in  an  hour  and  15  minutes,  from 
3  o'clock  imtll  4:15  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  the  very  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  I  sat  with  the  President  and 
discussed  this  matter.  You  should  have 
'  heard  him  on  the  budget.  He  fulmi- 
nated Uke  Hurricane  Inez.  He  real- 
izes what  we  are  doing  to  his  budget. 

We  approved  a  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  this  morning.  I  believe  that 
we  tulded  about  50  amendments.  It 
has  eversrthlng  In  it  except  a  Baldwin 
piano  and  a  kitchen  stove.  The  Treasury 
tells  us  that  we  have  lowered  the  reve- 
nues by  $600  million. 

The  Budget  Director  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  yesterday.  He 
said  there  that  he  is  on  a  still  himt  to 
find  $3  bUIion  that  he  could  cut  out  of 
the  budget.  Yet,  with  reckless  abandon, 
we  authorize  money  and  spend  money 
here  as  if  It  had  no  value  and  as  If  there 
were  no  bottom  to  the  barrel. 
'  It  is  the  nonessential  expenditure,  and 
not  Vietnam,  that  accounts  for  the  in- 
flationary fever  that  Is  In  the  coimtry 
today.  I  am  not  going  to  stop  my  ef- 
fort to  bring  an  end  to  It.  If  I  can.  and 
to  give  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  lift.      " 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  In  my 
party  platform  has  been  economy  and  a 
balanced  budget.    I  cannot  get  out  on 


the  hustings  in  one  State  or  another — 
when  I  get  the  hardware  out  of  my  hip 
sometime  within  the  next  2  weeks — 
and  fulminate  against  your  party  and 
your  candidates  and  try  to  make  a  case 
without  being  able  to  say,  "That  is  what 
I  tried  to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  XJJ3 
Senate." 

This  is  an  unbelievable  situation.  We 
are  confronted  here  with  what  I  have 
described  on  occasion  as  an  unbelievable 
boondoggle.  I  do  not  retract  the  state- 
ment. I  am  prepared  to  establish  the 
truth  of  it. 

I  want  to  vote  for  the  antipbverty  bill, 
and  I  will  vote  for  it  if  we  restore  it  to 
the  budget  figure.  I  will  accept  it  at  that 
figure  with  all  its  excesses,  with  all  Its 
weaknesses,  and  with  all  Its  defects. 

I  am  stm  wllUng  to  put  $1,750  million 
on  the  nose.  However,  first  of  all  I  want 
to  make  an  assessment  of  what  I  think 
the  hearings  show  as  to  the  graduates  of 
the  Youth  Corps  camps  at  Camp  Atter- 
bury,  Ind.,  and  Oamp  Breckinridge, 
Ky.,  or  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  I  would 
not  know  who  they  are.  I  would  not 
know  that  there  was  such  a  list,  except 
that  it  was  furnished  to  the  committee. 
So,  at  random,  we  called  up  four  of  the 
employers  yesterday,  because  the  em- 
ployers are  listed.  I  could  have  picked 
others.  We  do  not  know  who  these  boys 
are.    The  lists  appear  in  the  hearings. 

The  director  of  the  Atterbury  Job 
Corps  Center  furnished  to  the  committee 
a  list  showing  the  placement  of  Job  Corps 
trainees,  and  on  page  418  the  director  of 
the  Breckinridge  camp  listed  the  place- 
ment of  Breckinridge  trainees.  The  At- 
tebury  center  listed  trainees  as  having 
gone  into  private  employment,  and  indi- 
cated the  name  of  the  employer  and  the 
number  of  corpsmen  employed.  The 
Breckinridge  report  listed  sImUar  In- 
formation. 

To  learn  how  this  program  worked  out, 
we  telephoned — and  I  guess  at  our  own 
expense.  The  first  employer  indicated 
that  he  had  employed  a  Job  Corps  trainee 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  member 
of  the  personnel  of  the  camp,  who  had 
been  employed  with  the  employer  prior 
to  becoming  a  part  of  the  Job  Corps 
program.  The  Job  Corps  trainee,  in  the 
words  of  the  employer,  "really  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  subject  that 
he  was  supposed  to  have  been  trained  in." 
The  employer,  however,  was  willing  to 
retain  him  and  attempt  to  teach  him 
the  skill  that  he  supposedly  learned  at 
the  Job  Corps  center.  However,  the  Job 
Corps  trainee  left  before  the  expiration 
of  2  weeks  of  his  employment,  and  they 
do  not  know  where  he  is. 

Now,  that  is  a  great  training  program. 
And  we  spent  $10,000  on  that  youngster, 
wherever  he  Is. 

Let  us  now  look  at  No.  3.  the  second 
trainee  einployed  at  a  skill  that  he  was 
taught  at  the  Job  Corps  center.  He 
seemed  to  have,  according  to  his  em- 
ployer, "little  Interest"  In  his  job,  and  he, 
too,  remained  less  than  2  weeks.  He  is 
presently  employed  by  another  employer, 
but  not  in  occupation  for  which  he  was 
trained.  So  that  money  went  down  the 
drain.  That  money  was  just  thrown 
Into  the  rain  barrel. 


Now  we  come  to  a  trainee  from  Camp 
Breckinridge.  The  employer  described 
the  trainee  as  "irresponsible,"  and  made 
the  observation  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  came  "highly  recommended,'"  it 
was  obvious  that  "his  training  did  not 
do  any  good";  that  he  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed in  the  Job  Corps  trainee,  par- 
ticularly since  he  came  so  highly  rec- 
ommended. The  Job  Corps  trainee 
stayed  for  2  Ms  weeks,  and  Is  now  "drift- 
ing around  the  town,  doing  odd  jobs." 
That  is  trainee  No.  3,  whom  we  picked  at 
random. 

Trainee  No.  4:  The  fourth  employer 
indicated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  his 
company,  one  of  the  larger  companies  in 
the  country,  to  cooperate  with  the  Job 
Corps  training  centers  in  attempting  to 
provides  employment  for  Job  Corps  grad- 
uates. This  particular  Job  Corps  trainee 
was  employed  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
The  manager  of  the  division  in  which 
he  worked  indicated  that  he  worked  less 
than  1  week,  before  quitting.  He  lasted 
6  days. 

So  there  are  4  weeks  and  1  day  for 
these  trainees— or  just  a  little  more — 
and  the  cost  was  $40,000  for  training. 

What  about  the  rest  of  the  graduates 
from  Atterbury  and  Breckinridge  and  aU 
these  other  places?  We  did  not  send 
the  employers  a  letter  or  a  telegram. 
We  made  long-distance  telephone  calls. 
And  that  is  the  net  result. 

Yes,  it  was  written  on  the  ancient 
parchments,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  And  I  am  afraid  that  is 
all  too  true. 

Going  a  little  further,  I  could  read 
from  the  record  all  those  lovely  things 
that  they  said  about  the  security  in 
Camp  Atterbury  and  Camp  Breckinridge. 
Well,  the  senior  citizens  had  a  party,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  camp  officials  got 
hold  of  them— the  sheriff,  the  chief  of 
police,  everybody.  I  have  all  the  quotes 
here.  I  could  read  them  Into  the  Rec- 
ord, If  so  disposed,  and  perhaps  I  will  put 
them  in  later,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

However,  there  is  another  story  to  be 
told,  and  that  story  I  want  to  tell.  But 
before  the  time  rims  out,  I  want  to  speak 
a  little  about  the  community  action  pro- 
gram.   Let  me  give  you  a  jewel. 

I  have  fussed  around  with  the  English 
language  for  a  long,  long  time — ever 
since  I  could  babble  and  climb  over  the 
edge  of  the  cradle  without  getting  hurt. 
Now  I  read  what  the  Northwest  Pasadena 
Young  Adult  Project  submitted  to  the 
Pasadena  commission.  This  would  do 
justice  to  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
yearbook. 

Thus,  the  elemental  presupposition  im- 
plicit In  the  very  existence  of  the  agency  ab 
Initio  la  a  set  of  behavior  and  condition 
norms  and  criteria  which  assign  to  the  client 
some  level  or  degree  of  abjection,  the  abjura- 
tion of  which  is  deemed  essential  to  society's 
weU  being  and  progress. 

I  have  to  ask  Senator  Morse  what 
"abjuration"  means.  Well,  it  means  to 
abjure,  to  push  away,  to  push  off  to  one 
side.  But  Senators  ought  to  read  this 
and  weep.  TWs  Is  part  of  the  community 
action  program. 

Thus,  the  elemental  presuppoettlaor— 

I  wish  I  could  talk  like  that— 
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implicit  in  the  very  exist  i|ice  of  the  agency 
ab  initio— 

That  means  from  the  l^eglnnlng,  I  sup- 
pose— 

Is  a  set  of  behavior  and  cc^dltlon  norms  and 
criteria — 

They  use  the  word  "n^j^^ns"  in  another 
country — 

which  assign  to  the  cll^^t  some  level  or 
degree  of  abjection,  the  a1  >  uratlon  of  which 
is  deemed  essential  to  society's  well  being 
and  progress.  | 

Brethren,  weep  with  tae  as  you  read 
about  this  community  a  Dillon  program. 

On  November  16,  the  tos  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer reported  that  a  part  of  the  recent 
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grant  of  over  $1  million 
Angeles,  included  sue  ti 
$11,500  to  survey  poten  ials  of  improve- 
ment. Is  that  what  thi$'  need — to  sur- 
vey potentials  of  improvement?  That 
will  do  justice  to  any  academician  any- 
where, any  time. 

To  initiate  community^  centers.  S129,- 
000;  $19,000  to  strength  ejn  neighborhood 
centers;  $146,000  to  prcyide  a  technical 
assistance  staff  to  deve  ^p  war  on  pov- 
erty proposals.  I  thought  they  had  done 
that  over  the  last  coui^lie  of  years,  and 
that  they  had  a  blueprli^t  to  show  where 
the  companies  and  pla)1»ons  and  regi- 
ments and  divisions  weije  to  be  deployed 
in  the  war  on  poverty.  So  they  will  take 
$146,000  to  start  that  ovpr  again,  in  the 
Watts  area.  | 

For  neighborhood  aadership  pro- 
grams, $81,000  and  $67*00  to  establish 
decentralized  multif unt  Oional  informa- 
tion. One  just  founderfe  in  etymology 
here.  | 

On  August  12.  the  Ps  iadena  Star  re- 
PDrted  that  the  Pasad?fia  Community 
Playhouse  had  reque.sted  hot  $100,000  nor 
S200.000.  They  had  reaUested  $750,000 
to  provide,  among  ot^ir  things,  tent 
shows  for  the  cultural!;  :\  deprived. 

Yes.  I  remember,  with  a  sense  of 
shame,  the  tent  shows  iihder  WPA. 

When  they  came  out  t  o  my  hometown, 
they  thought  it  was  a  iirvice  to  me  to 
set  up  a  tent  show  and  1 6  show  a  play — 
some  of  these  best  seller  >,  The  one  that 
played  that  night  in  my  town  v/as  Avery 
Hopwood's  "Forest."'  S»ators  remem- 
ber Avery  Hopwood.  Wt  j,  a  fortune  was 
made  on  things  like  "tjp  in  Mabel's 
Room,"  "Getting  Gertii'fe  Garter."  It 
is  true.  No  wonder  my  tnother  did  not 
want  me  to  have  too  mi  ih  contact  with 
the  theater.  | 

So  here  is  what  they  sadd: 
The  concept — 

Get  this.  It  Is  too  go<  ^  to  be  lost.  It 
should  be  chiseled  on  staie — 

The  concept  of  the  Grea  iSociety  does  not 
limit  Itself  to  the  relief  of  the  economic  ills 
alone.  It  embraces  the  ecciomlc,  social  and 
cultural  growth  and  well-being  of  all  who 
are  presently  dlsadvantagi^.  The  theater, 
therefore,  which  through  tiife  ages  has  nour- 
ished the  spirit  of  man.  ijust  be  avaUable 
to  all  ...  If  culture  la  goad  for  some  it  is 
good  for  all. 

But  a  good  job  would!  be  a  lot  better 
and  assist  them  a  little  better;  and  that 
is  the  problem  here.  Send  these  trainees 
out  and  they  get  Jobs  among  some  of  the 
largest  employers,  who  ity  they  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  subject,  and 


the  training  has  been  lost  on  than. 
That  is  why  I  said  earlier  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  boondoggling  about  it.  It 
has  got  to  stop.  I  am  not  going  to  add 
more  money  over  what  the  President 
said  they  should  have. 

Then,  with  respect  to  Hopkins  Park,  the 
Pembroke  Herald  Eagle  described  the 
culture  program,  as  follows: 

The  evening  of  Monday  July  26  marked  a 
new  foolish  era  of  Pembroke  Township  .  .  . 
[which  now]  plans  to  hire  an  out-of-town 
stranger  at  f^OO  a  week  to  tell  Hopkins  Park 
residents  why  they  are  poor  .  .  . 

You  have  to  do  some  research  to  find 
out  why  you  are  poor;  and  probably  have 
to  go  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

An  OEO  representative  stated  that  this 
$30,000  I antl- poverty  grant]  must  be  spent 
by  counting  the  number  of  people  who  live 
here,  surveying  the  road  conditions,  and 
asking  people  why  they  are  poor  .  .  . 

Any  fool  walking  or  riding  around  Hopkins 
Park  can  see  why  the  people  are  poor.  They 
are  poor  because  there  is  no  pvayroll  here  .  .  . 
the  problem  is  .  .  .  not  building  day  schools 
and  clinics  .  .  .  this  community  needs  a  man 
that  knows  how  to  go  out  and  bring  business 
here. 

They  are  going  to  stoke  up  a  survey  to 
find  out  why  they  are  poor.  It  reminds 
me  a  little  of  the  two  fellows  who  were 
appointed  to  an  auditing  committee  for 
the  lodge.  The  lodge  was  broke.  They 
said,  "We  find  the  lodge  is  financially 
embarrassed  because  it  is  fresh  out  of 
money." 

Let  us  go  further.  There  is  $227,000 
for  a  vocational  rehabilitation  center  to 
rehabilitate  the  mentally  and  plyrslcally 
disabled.  Try  arguing  with  that.  This 
is  what  it  says. 

How  about  an  adult  education  program 
for  120  persons  that  cost  more  than  it 
did  to  send  private  tutors  to  homes  of 
each  of  the  120,  and  20  times  as  much 
as  an  existing  locally  financed  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  couJd  go  on  and  on. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  other  things. 
I  promised  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  that  I  would  watch 
the  clock  so  that  he  would  have  a  chance 
to  vote.  But  there  are  one  or  two  other 
things  that  I  wish  to  get  in  here. 

I  look  with  a  baleful  eye  at  the  entire 
legal  aid  program,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  State  bar  associations,  the  na- 
tional bar.  and  I  suppose  the  American 
Bar  Association  are  for  it.  The  trouble 
is  that  those  who  are  at  the  higher  eche- 
lon in  the  bar  associations  never  have 
any  contact.  Let  the  humble  lawyers  do 
it  so  they  do  not  get  around  to  where  the 
praying  goes  on  and  where  you  get  on 
your  knees. 

On  page  22581  of  the  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  there  is  a  list  by  States  of  the 
funded  legal  services,  programs  as  of 
July  1,  1966.  Some  verT' interesting 
things  appear  in  the  11  listed  for  Illinois. 
Eleven  legal  associations. 

The  list  shows  Eldorado.  That  Is  way 
down  in  Little  Egypt  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  The  legal  service  program 
was  funded  in  the  amount  of  $59,589. 
The  Eldorado  census  as  of  1960  was  3.573 
people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 


The  Illinois  legal  directory  shows  that 
there  are  four  attorneys  for  the  town. 
The  other  more  Interesting  one  is  Kar- 
nak.  I  shall  finish  with  Eldorado. 
There  are  four  attorneys.  So  they  get 
$59,000  from  the  Federal  till  as  a  part 
of  the  poverty  program.  Why,  it  beats 
working  in  a  law  office.  Somebody  said 
that  if  they  had  this  program  when 
Lincoln  was  aUve  he  would  not  have 
practiced  law.  He  would  have  probably 
taken  one  of  these  sinecures  and  maybe 
he  would  never  have  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Who  knows, 
except  destiny  had  something  else  in 
store  for  him. 

But  four  attorneys  and  $59,000  worth 
of  poverty  business.  You  have  got  to 
be  pretty  fast  on  your  feet,  even  as  an 
attorney,  in  order  to  add  that  up. 

Down  in  Little  Egypt — those  are  nice 
names — we  have  one  called  Thebes,  we 
have  one  called  Cairo,  and  we  have  one 
called  Karnak.  Do  you  rememt>er  that 
great  story  about  Karnak  in  ancient  his- 
tory? 

In  Karnak,  whose  population,  believe 
it  or  not,  is  667,  they  allowed  $65,805  for 
the  Shawnee  development  legal  aid  pro- 
gram. Karnak  does  not  have  an  attor- 
ney. The  county  has  five  attorneys. 
One  of  the  five  attorneys  is  a  judge,  and 
the  other  is  the  State's  attorney,  and 
that  leaves  three  attorneys.  That  is  a 
nice  little  sum,  $65,000,  to  be  passed  out 
among  three  attcHTieys  to  go  after  the 
poverty  boys  and  girls  and  see  that  they 
do  not  get  into  diificulty. 

It  could  be  that  these  attorneys  listed 
for  each  of  the  50  States  might  be  used 
to  process  suits  under  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
know  that  is  the  record  and  I  do  know 
that  by  their  fruit  ye  shall  know  them. 
There  is  the  fniit. 

I  had  to  take  after  Camp  Breckinridge 
when  the  University  of  Southern  Illinois 
was  operating  it.  The  president  of  that 
university  was  in  my  office  along  with 
the  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools.  When  they  began  to  badger  in  a 
friendly  fashion  I  said,  "Read  them  this." 
I  gave  them  a  record  over  Sargent  Shriv- 
er's  signature  as  to  what  happened  In 
Camp  Breckinridge  where  there  waa  one 
instructor  for  nearly  every  boy. 

When  I  say  there  is  something  of  the 
boondoggle  about  this,  I  was  not  kid- 
ding for  a  moment.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
an  attorney  in  Texas  who  evidently  runs 
a  pretty  good  shcp.  They  are  getting 
concerned  about  this  matter  and  the  In- 
roads that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  this  program.  Is  beginning  to 
make  upon  the  professional  men  in  that 
field.  They  have  a  right  to  protest  and 
squawk  because  if  that  is  to  be  the  big 
brother  business  from  now  on  we  should 
stop  this  poverty  business  at  once.  But 
I  will  still  go  along  and  still  venture 
some  money  on  it  so  it  will  never  be  said 
I  am  flinty,  hard,  and  have  no  compas- 
sion for  those  disadvantaged  and  cul- 
turally deprived  in  their  youth. 

Well,  sometimes  open  confession  Is 
good  for  the  soul.  I  lost  my  father  when 
I  was  5  years  old.  My  mother  brought 
up  her  brood  of  children  as  a  widow.  I 
had  to  go  to  school  In  overalls  because 
we  could  not  afford  anything  better.   My 
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twin  brother  and  I  often  talk  about  those 
humble  days.  I  do  not  weep  so  much 
about  them  because  although  life  was 
hard — not  lush — somehow,  Ood  willing, 
we  made  It.  I  therefore  do  not  want  to 
see  any  pampering  go  Into  this  program 
which  would  somehow  weaken  and  de- 
bilitate the  youth  of  this  country.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  get  something 
out  of  the  money  we  spend  on  It.  That 
Is  the  reason  the  President  was  rl£;ht  In 
holding  down  the  amount. 

Some  time  ago.  the  President  advised 
me  that  the  demand  which  was  originally 
made  went  right  through  the  roof. 
He  could  not  believe  the  amount  of  money 
they  were  asking.  He  therefore  sent  a 
budget  to  Congress  of  $1,750  million, 
which  Is  $250  million  more  than  was 
granted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 

The  $1,750  million  is  the  President's 
budget  figure.  The  House  approved,  that 
figure  and  now  the  Senate  committee 
came  along  and  added  another  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  I  want  to 
see  It  taken  out,  and  so  does  the  Senator 
fr(Mn  Virginia,  and  that  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

-Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  even  If  the  amendment  of  the 
^Senator  from  Illinois  Is  adopted,  ihere 
will  be  an  authorization  giving  $250  mil- 
lion more  than  was  appropriated,  for 
this  general  program  last  year? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the 
flgiu*e  In  the  Rkcoro.  That  Is  the  budget 
figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  then,  may  1  ask. 
Is  there  any  question  about  the  figure 
which  the  Senator  gave  concemlnjr  the 
legal  services  phase  of  the  program  of 
657  residents  and  a  $65,000  grant  be- 
ing made  to  hire  lawyers? 

Mr.  DIEIKSEN.  I  gave  the  pages  In 
the  RzcoRD.  The  Senator  will  find  them 
when  he  reexamines  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  sitting  with  me  is  a 
staff  member  of  mine,  a  fine  lawyer,  who 
has  lived  in  southern  Illinois  wltliln  a 
stone's  throw  of  Eldorado  and  Karnak. 
He  can  tell  the  Senate  firsthand  what  it 
is  like  there,  so  we  need  not  guess  about 
those  things. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  Senator  is 
vouching  for  these  figures,  and  I  assume 
that  if  they  are  Incorrect,  they  will  be 
challenged  by  the  opponents? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  sir.  I  shall  be 
like  the  cigarette  ad.  I  will  eat  my  hat  If 
the  figures  are  wrong,  and  I  will  not 
switch,  either.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President.  I  have  enough  material 
here  to  talk  until  6  o'clock,  but  I  have 
spoken  long  enough.  I  think  I  have 
Illustrated  what  we  are  up  against. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill  If  we 
reduce  the  budget  figiu%.  If  we  do  not 
reduce  it.  then  the  minority  leader  is  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill.  We  will  ask  for 
a  record  vote  and.  with  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  close  my  case. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  we  are  authorizing 
not  for  a  full  year  here,  but  for  not  more 
than  three-quarter*  of  the  present  fiscal 


year.  Therefore,  based  on  the  figures 
which  the  committee  came  in  with, 
actually  this  would  amount  to  $3,328  mil- 
lion, taking  into  consideration  that  we 
are  authorizing  for  only  9  months,  or  a 
Uttle  less. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  information. 

My  dear  friend  and  colleague  from 
PennsylvEinia  [Mr.  Clark]  asks  me  how 
come  I  forgot  that  important  point.  The 
fact  is,  Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  get  so 
confused  and  bewildered  that,  frankly, 
sometimes  I  do  miss  a  point  here  and 
there. 

I  am  like  the  constituent  who  came  to 
me  one  day  and  said  that  he  had  been 
down  to  one  of  the  departments  and  one 
of  the  bureaucrats  was  wearing  a  great 
big  badge. 

The  constituent  said  to  the  bureaucrat, 
"Wliat  is  that  sign  you  have  there?  Is 
there  a  convention  on?" 

The  bureaucrat  replied,  "No.  I  just 
wear  that." 

The  constituent  said,  "What  do  those 
Initials  'Baik'  really  means?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  bureaucrat,  "that  stands 
for  'Boy,  Am  I  Konfused.'  " 

The  constituent  replied,  "You  don't 
spell  'confused'  with  a  'k.'  " 

The  bureaucrat  said,  "You  don't  know 
how  confused  we  really  are  here." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  the  last  to  suggest,  under  senatorial 
courtesy,  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DnucsEM] — ^whom  we  all  love — ^is 
confused  But,  Senators  will  remember 
that  he  spent  a  good  part  of  his  time 
attacking  the  Job  Corps.  The  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  subtract  one  nickel 
from  the  Job  Corps. 

Every  nickel  that  anyone  asked  for — 
the  President,  the  House,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— is  still  in  the  bill.  All  the  oratory 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  not  taken 
one  nickel  out  of  it.  It  is  still  in  it — 
every  cent. 

Who  runs  the  Job  Corps?  Let  us  see 
who  runs  it.  The  corporations  of  this 
country  are  organizing  the  Job  Corps 
today.  I  think  the  names  of  some  of 
them  will  be  of  interest  to  my  good  friend 
fr(»n  Illinois:  General  Electric  Co.; 
Lytton  Industries;  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Co.;  Oraflex;  Science  Research  Associ- 
ates; United  States  Industries,  Inc.; 
Northern  Nationtd  Gas;  Federal  Electric 
Corp.;  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Philco  subsid- 
iary; RCA  Service  Co.;  Bnmswick  Corp.; 
Burroughs  Corp.;  Packard  Bell  Corp.; 
Xerox  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
corporations  running  the  Job  Corps  to- 
day, not  a  bunch  of  social  workers  from 
who  knows  where.  It  is  the  great  corpo- 
rations of  America  who  are  nmnlng  the 
Job  Corps. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  not 
taken  one  nickel  out  of  the  authorization 
for  the  Job  Corps  with  all  of  his  oratory. 

How  about  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram which  the  Senator  talks  about? 


That  is  not  in  this  bill.  We  took  it 
out  in  committee.  It  is  in  the  education 
bill.  My  good  friend  can  make  his  argu- 
ments again  when  we  take  up  the  educa- 
tion bill.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
bill. 

How  about  legal  services? 

He  says  they  are  no  good,  but  he  Is 
leaving  $25  million  in  for  legal  services. 

How  about  community  action  pro- 
grams? 

He  says  they  are  no  good,  but  he  is 
leaving  in  $944  million  for  commimity 
action  programs. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  is  to  take  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  seriously,  I  sug- 
gest that  he  move  to  table  the  bill.  Then 
let  us  beat  it  on  its  merits.  Let  us  see 
the  conscience  of  America  on  display  in 
this  body.  Let  us  not  see  35  million 
Americans  pushed  down  the  drain  be- 
cause we  have  to  balance  the  budget,  or 
because  we  have  to  stand  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

I  suggest  to  Senators,  in  all  candor, 
that  this  particular  amendment  is  really 
inartistically  drawn.  It  is  technically 
deficient.  It  will  set  back  the  program 
of  poverty  administration  by  1  year 
by  freezing  it  at  this  figure,  when  it  was 
just  beginning  to  incresise. 

I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  comment  on  the  Job  Corps. 

Of  all  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  en- 
tered the  Job  Corps  and  completed  their 
course,  only  10  percent  ever  had  a  job 
before  they  came  into  the  Job  Corps. 

The  average  salary  the  10  percent 
made  was  71  cents  an  hour.  After  they 
finished  their  course  in  the  Job  Corps— 
and  I  ^ould  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  minority  leader  to  this  statistic 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  listening. 

Mr.  NEISON.  Because  he  was  so 
critical  of  it.  After  they  finished  their 
course  in  the  Job  Corps,  50  percent  of 
the  boys  now  have  confirmed  jobs  at  an 
average  salary  of  $1.25  an  hour,  and  65 
percent  of  the  girls  who  finished  the 
course  In  the  Job  Corps  have  confirmed 
jobs  right  now. 

If  that  Is  not  a  good  investment  for 
Uncle  Sam,  to  have  taken  these  kids 
off  the  streets  and  out  of  the  hills  in 
this  country,  90  percent  of  whom  never 
had  a  job  before  in  their  lives,  I  do  not 
know  what  is.  Fifty  percent  of  the  boys 
have  Jobs  and  65  percent  of  the  girls 
have  jobs  who  finished  the  course. 

The  PRESIDINO*  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
further  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  could  speak  for  hours 
on  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
anything  further. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
really  the  two  major  questions,  are,  first, 
whether  there  Is  rf'need  for  this  program, 
and,  second,  whether  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  meet  that  need.  It  seems 
to  me  the  answer  to  both  of  thoee  ques- 
tions is  "Yes." 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  I  am  responsible  for  adding 
$200  mlllloQ  to  this  program  for  Head- 
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start.  I  Joined  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  in  adding  $150  mllll(m 
for  the  job  training  program  to  be  carried 
on  by  private  industry. 

With  respect  to  the  HJeadstart  program, 
there  Is  a  great  need  l!or  it  among  chil- 
dren 3  to  5  years  of  age.  Statistics  have 
shown  that  in  cities  like  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  by  the  time  such  a 
child  gets  to  the  third  grade,  he  is  behind 
a  year.  By  the  time  he  gets  to  the  sixth 
gitMle,  he  is  behind  2  years.  By  the  time 
he  gets  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade, 
he  Is  beind  5  years.  This  program  is  an 
effort  to  help  them  in  those  years  and 
give  them  hope  for  the  XUture.  If  a  child 
cannot  get  training  In  that  period  of  life, 
he  Is  not  going  to  get  a  iob  when  he  leaves 
high  school  at  17,  18.  otr  19. 

This  Is  a  basic  quejstlon  of  whether 
we  are  willing  to  help  those  who  need 
help.  This  Is  what  we  are  discussing. 
This  Is  what  was  promised  first  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  tl^en  by  President^ 
Johnson.  ~ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  ha«  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ylHd  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator^  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  we 
look  at  the  headlines  over  the  last  9 
months,  we  see  the  lawlessness  and  dis- 
orders that  have  been  taking  place  in 
cities  over  the  country.  Those  who  have 
analjrzed  what  has  taken  place  say  that 
they  are  committed  by  tjiose  who  cannot 
find  Jobs,  who  have  no  hope.  This  $150 
million  Is  to  help  them. 

I  do  not  see  how  we]  cam  say  to  those 
people  that  they  must  follow  the  customs 
and  the  mores  of  the  community  when 
we  cannot  give  them  some  hope. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  we  can 
afford  this,  we  have  a  gross  national 
product  of  $700  billion. 

Yesterday  there  ap|>eared  a  column 
by  Sylvia  Porter  In  wftilch  it  was  stated 
that  Americans  spend  $712  million  on 
food  for  dogs,  cats,  and  birds.  It  says 
there  was  an  increase  of  $96  million  in 
12  months.  i 

Last  year  Americans  «)ent  $3  billion  a 
year  on  dogs:  $550  mimon  for  food  for 
dogs;  $450  million  on  clothes  and  acces- 
sories for  dogs;  $700  mlWon  on  the  pur- 
chase of  dogs;  $150  mUOon  for  licensing 
fees  for  dogs;  $150  million  on  shots  for 
dogs;  $600  million  on  veterinary  fees  for 
dogs;  and  $400  million  for  miscellaneous 
items. 

If  we  spent  $600  million  for  veterinar- 
ians for  dogs,  we  cap  do  something 
more  about  the  Headsllart  program. 

Is  there  a  need  t(^  this  program? 
Let  me  read  a  few  wordg: 

There  are  men  why  cry  out  that  we  must 
sacrtfloe.-  Well,  let  us  ratjher  ask  them,  who 
wUl  they  sacrifice?  Are  ttiey  going  to  sacri- 
fice the  chUdren  who  se«k  the  learning,  or 
the  sick  who  need  medical  care,  or  the  fami- 
lies who  dwell  m  squalor  that  are  now 
brightened  by  the  hope  o4  home?  Will  they 
sacrlfioe  opportunity  for  the  distressed,  the 
beauty  of  our  land,  the  hope  of  our  poor7 

Time  may  require  furlftler  sacrifices,  and 
IT  It  does,  then  we  wlU  mlike  them.  But  we 
wUl  not  heed  those  who  wring  It  from  the 
hc^Ma  of  the  unfortunate  here  In  a  land 
of  plenty. 

I  believe  that  we  can  Qonttnue  the  Onat 
Society  while  we  fight  in  VtMxuun. 


Those  are  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

I  think  he  was  right.  I  think  we 
should  not  cot  back  the  $150  million  pro- 
vided for  the  people  of  our  country  who 
need  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byhd]  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksknI. 
It  is  a  simple  amendment,  provldhig 
what  the  Budget  Director  and  the  exec- 
utive department  recommended  for  this 
program,  $1,750  million.  The  House  of 
Representatives  also  approved  the  au- 
thorization to  the  extent  of  $1,750  mil- 
lion. 

Neither  the  President  of  the  United 
States  nor  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  recognized  as  being  parsimonious 
when  it  c(Hnes  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be 
said  that  both  ar.e  pretty  good  spenders. 

When  the  bill  came  over  to  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  committee  added  42  V^  per- 
cent to  this  authorization,  to  Increase 
the  authorization  from  $1,750  million  to 
$2,496  million. 

It  occurs  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  somewhere  along  the  Une  this  Con- 
gress, this  administration,  and  this  Sen- 
ate have  got  to  face  up  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult financial  situation  in  which  this 
Nation  finds  Itself  and  in  which  the  tax- 
payers find  themselves. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
had  a  imanimous  consent  agreement 
that  we  would  have  a  vote  on  a  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee  with  in- 
structions that  the  bill  be  reduced  by 
$750  million. 

The  amendment  now  being  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose  as  that  which 
was  sought  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. So  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  this  endeavor. 

1  hope  it  will  carry.  If  it  does,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  pursue  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  If  It  does 
carry,  I  wUl  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa.  [Mr.  Monronxt]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  Dirksen  amendment.  It  was 
my  intention  to  support  the  proposal  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee  with 
instructions  to  reduce  the  authorizatlpn 
to  not  more  than  $1,750  million. 

Last  January  President  Johnson  pre- 
sented the  admini^ration  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1967.  It  proposed  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity of  $1,750  million  to  conduct  the 
war  on  poverty.  While  OEO  would 
doubtlessly  have  preferred  a  larger  au- 
thorization— what  agency  would  not? — 
they  ultimately  agreed  that  this  was  a 
proper  allocation  of  funds  in  the  overall 
budget  picture. 

Budget  developments  during  the  past 
9  months  certainly  do  not  justify  in- 
creases in  domestic  spending  beyond  that 
recommended  in  the  President's  budget. 
Indeed,  the  reverse  is  true.    The  war  in 


Vietnam  is  mounting  In  cost — and  we 
have  no  practical  means  of  reducing  or 
deferring  those  expenditures.  We  are 
faced  with  the  probability  of  a  sub- 
stantial budget  deficit.  This  d^clt  is 
accompanied  by  an  overheated  economy 
causing  most  severe  inflationary  pres- 
sures— pressures  being  felt  by  every  busi- 
nessman, laborer,  and  housewife  in  the 
coimtry.  If  corrective  measures  are  not 
tsiken,  we  may  well  be  approaching  a 
time  of  financial  crisis. 

This  economic  condition  is  already  re- 
quiring harsh  measures.  We  will  soon 
consider  an  administration  proposal  to 
suspend  a  number  of  financial  incen- 
tives— action  which  would  work  a 
distinct  hardship  on  the  business  com- 
munity. In  my  j  udgment,  we  may  shortly 
be  called  upon  to  consider  a  general  tax 
increase.  Most  important  to  our  present 
deliberations,  the  President  has  stated  he 
win  seek  every  means  to  eliminate  at 
least  $3  billion  6t  domestic  spending  in 
the  coming  year  sis  a  part  of  this  neces- 
sary program  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  be 
extremely  reluctant  to  support  an  in- 
crease beyond  the  President's  budget  for 
any  program.  This  is  a  time  to  hold  the 
line  on  siU  domestic  programs — even 
those  which  have  proved  to  be  sound 
investments. 

Frankly,  the  war  on  poverty  is  not  such 
a  program.  I  believe  in  the  objectives 
of  the  program  and — like  most  others — 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
first  nation  in  the  history  of  mankind  to 
set  our  sights  on  the  total  elimination  of 
poverty.  For  these  reasons,  I  supported 
the  Economic  Opportxmity  Act  of  1964 
and  voted  for  authorizations  extending 
the  act  and  appropriations  to  fund  It. 

But  I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
results  which  have  thus  far  been  pro- 
duced from  this  costly  experiment  In 
social  engineering.  The  hearings  on  this 
bill  in  both  Houses  and  the  floor  debate 
op  the  companion  measure  in  the  other 
body  reveal  instance  after  instance  of 
waste,  mismanagement,  and  misconduct. 
I  simply  find  no  satisfactory  explanation 
for  Job  Corps  costs  ];>er  trainee  exceeding 
the  aiuiuaJ  expense  of  sending  a  student 
to  college.  I  am  appalled  at  examples  of 
young  people  refusing  available  jc*»s  be- 
cause they  are  better  paid  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  In  short,  there  is 
a  growing  discontent  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  program  and  an  Increasing 
skepticism  as  to  whether  it  is  headed  in 
the  right  direction. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  There  has  been 
no  thorough  review  and  analysis  of  the 
poverty  programs  to  date — either  by 
Congress  or  the  responsible  agency.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania stated,  the  committee  did  not  feel 
there  was  suflScient  time  for  such  a  re- 
view this  year.  Unfortunately,  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  being  presented  so  late 
that  appropriations  for  it  could  not  be 
included  in  the  regular  Labor-HETW  ap- 
propriations bill.  Consequently,  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1967  will 
have  to  come  In  a  supplemental  bill  and 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  this  year  to 
consider  the  poverty  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  Labor-HEW 
measure  relating  to  the  same  problem. 
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I  am  encouraged  that  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  has  pledg(>d  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  this 
program  immediately.  This  should  be 
far  more  than  a  formal  hearing.  It 
shoiild  be  a  thorough  and  extensive  Qeld 
investigation  of  all  projects  designed  to 
provide  hard  information  and  tangible 
indicators  of  progress.  For  example,  we 
need  specific  data  on  the  results  of  Job 
Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
training  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
these  programs  are  actually  finding  jobs 
or  opening  up  additional  educational  op- 
portunities. 

We  need  to  study  the  results  of  these 
programs  on  a  hardhetuled,  no-nonsense 
basis  to  see  if  they  are  actually  beginning 
to  produce  higher  levels  of  employment, 
fewer  dropouts,  and  lower  crime  rates. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  au- 
thorization proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion budget — the  same  level  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives — is  In  no 
sense  niggardly.  It  permits  the  con- 
tinuation of  all  existing  Job  Corps  train- 
ing centers  and  the  establishment  of  30 
additional  centers.  It  includes  a  one- 
third  increase  for  community  actfftn  pro- 
grams— and  these  programs  had  already 
been- more  than  doubled  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  $1.75  billion  re- 
quest did  not  eliminate  a  single  onroing 
program— and  was  $250  million  higher 
than  the  fiscal  1966  spending  level. 

Now  the  Senate  bill  would  Initiate 
additional  programs — before  the  present 
ones  are  proving  successful.  We  are 
asked  to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
urban  "special  impact"  programs  and 
neighborhood  health  centers.  Yet.  just 
last  month  we  approved  a  $900  mi  lion 
demonstration  cities  bill  to  deteimine 
which  programs  will  have  the  mos;  im- 
pact on  urban  problems.  Yesterday,  we 
passed  a  comprehensive  health  planning 
measure.  It  is  high  time  we  began  to 
ask  for  some  feedback  of  favorable  re- 
sults' from  existing  legislation  before 
tacking  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  addi- 
tional dollars  in  new  legislation  to  attack 
the  same  problems. 

Is  this  the  time — with  our  President 
pleading  for  fiscal  restraint  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress  asking  for  a  thorough 
review  of  the  poverty  program — to  in- 
crease the  authorization  by  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  and  push  It  Into 
additional  untried  programs?  I  think 
not.  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  re- 
duce the  authorization  to  $1,750  million. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  most 
essential  Ingredient  to  increased  op- 
portunities for  our  poor  is  a  prosperous 
and  stable  national  economy.  If  our 
budget  deficits  are  uncontrolled— if  in- 
flation is  unabated — if  the  dollar  loses 
international  respect — then  all  the  exist- 
ing or  proposed  poverty  programs  will 
not  Improve  the  plight  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate. So,  while  this  additional  authori- 
zation would  not  bankrupt  the  Nation, 
neither  Is  there  convincing  evidence  that 
Ita  programs  would  enrich  it.  It  is  the 
wrong"  increase  to  the  wrong  bill  at  the 
wrong  time — and  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Ranoolpb]. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
recognize  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  DirksenI  and  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byro]  and  other  Senators 
have  addressed  themselves  to  this  prob- 
lem in  good  conscience.  I  am  sure  that 
we  who  oppose  the  amendment  and  mo- 
tion also  must  be  accorded  good  con- 
science in  presenting,  even  briefly,  the 
reasons  why  the  flgure  of  $1,750  million 
is  not  acceptable  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators will  not  feel  that  I  am  going  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  propriety  and  good 
taste  In  saying  to  them  that  I  believe  that 
sometimes,  In  this  body,  we  are  inclined 
to  overlook,  too  easily,  mistakes  made 
with  mechanisms.  Let  us  take  for  ex- 
ample the  ships  which  are  shot  into 
space.  Because  of  a  miscalculation  In 
launching,  $20  million  is  lost. 

I  do  not  speak  in  disparagement  of 
any  of  my  fellow  Members  of  this  body;  I 
cherish  the  friendship  of  every  person 
here.  But  I  hear  no  utterance  in  this 
forum  about  the  error,  the  mistake,  the 
shortcomings.  In  a  program  of  that  type, 
where  we  are  involved  with  mechanisms 
rather  than  with  the  llfeblood  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Yes,  as  we  approach  this  vote,  we  all 
know  instances  of  error,  of  mistake,  and 
faulty  judgment  In  our  fight  to  lessen 
the  heavy  hand  of  poverty  in  its  dete- 
riorating effect  on  children  and  on 
parents.  But  so  much  good  has  been 
wrought.  We  never  stand  as  tall  as  when 
we  stoop  to  help  our  needy  fellowmen. 

As  a  diligent  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  committee, 
I  approach  the  responsibility  in  regard 
to  this  subject  matter  objectively.  I 
keep  in  mind,  of  course,  the  problems  of 
State  which  I  represent.  I  weigh  also, 
more  importantly,  my  responsibility  in 
this  area  of  legislative  action  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  say  It  Is  my  Judgment — a  very  con- 
sidered judgment — that  the  Senate  will 
act  Inadvisably  if  it  approves  cither  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  I^RKSEN]  or  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd.]  The  figure  of  $2.1 
billion  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  is  as 
low.  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  as  we  ought 
to  go  in  bringing  this  matter  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House.  We  cannot  escape 
our  challenge  for  providing  for  the  needs 
of  the  poorer  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  who,  on  this  occasion,  I 
think,  look  hopefully  to  this  Chamber  for 
the  aid  they  deserve  and  which  we  can 
provide. 

Mr.  President,  the  administrators  of 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  supporters  of  the  war  on  poverty  lay 
no  claim  to  a  perfect  program.  We  know 
there  Is  need  of  improvement.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  were  aware  of  the  need  for 
changes,  and  we  have  moved  construc- 
tively to  make  required  amendments'  to 
the  existing  legislation. 

We  must  remember  that  the  OfiBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  works  in  pro- 
grams for  people — programs  to  provide 
Increased  opportunities  for  citizens  to 
become  productive  members  of  society 


and  to  share  in  the  pursuits  which  the 
majority  of  persons  take  for  granted. 
Any  of  our  programs  which  revolve 
around  the  participation  of  people  Eire 
difficult  to  administer.  This  Is  so  with 
all  our  education  and  training  programs. 

It  is  Important  to  note — and  this  fact 
miist  be  emphasized — that  the  war  on 
poverty  is  reaching  a  level  of  citizens  in 
our  society  who  heretofore  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  a  better  life.  In  moving 
to  the  heart  of  a  poverty  area  and  en- 
couraging local  participation,  OEO  faces 
tasks  with  which  our  Giovernment  has 
had  little  or  no  experience. 

Many  communities  have  required  over 
a  year  in  the  development  of  antlpover- 
ty  programs.  They  are  now  moving  full 
force  into  the  war  on  poverty.  This  de- 
mands a  higher  funding  level.  To  re- 
strict the  ability  of  OEO  to  fimd  new 
programs  and  extend  existing  ones  only 
multiplies  the  problems  of  poverty  for 
the  future.  It  is  not  In  our  national  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  President,  critics  of  the  war  en 
poverty  are  quick  to  publicize  the  short- 
comings in  this  program.  They  are  not 
as  quick  to  commend  the  successes. 
West  Virginia  has  had  many  of  these 
successes  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Oppxjrtunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask ,  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  my  recent  letter 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  in  response  to  his  special 
report  concerning  the  war  on  poverty  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1966. 
Hon.  S4RGENT  Rkriver, 
Director.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Sabge:  As  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower  and  Poverty — of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  member — continues  hear- 
ings and  deliberations  on  flscal  year  1967 
expenditure  authorizations  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act,  be  assured  that  I  am 
grateful  for  the  special  report  you  have  sub- 
mitted concerning  the  "war  on  poverty"  in 
West  Virginia. 

I  note  that  the  cumulative  total  of  anti- 
poverty  programs  expenditures  In  West  Vir- 
ginia as  of  June  1,  1966  amounts  to  $43.- 
720.546,  distributed  as  to  program  activities 
as  listed  below.  It  Is  especially  pleasing  to 
have  received  from  you  verification  of  the 
fact  that  althoiigh  West  Virginia  ranks  30th 
in  the  United  States  In  population  and  27th 
In  the  number  of  poor  persons.  It  ranks  13th 
in  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funds  re- 
ceived. This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
West  Virginia  Is  participating  actively  in  all 
types  of  programs  In  the  "war  on  poverty" — 
reaching  all  of  the  65  counties — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  OEO  category  of  small  busi- 
ness loans. 

It  la  especially  noteworthy  that  West  Vir- 
ginia ranks  second  In  the  nation  In  funds 
received  under  the  Work  Experience  Program 
to  help  imemployed  fathers  and  other  needy 
persons  to  secure  and  retain  employment  or 
to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-sup- 
port. In  this  "work  exi>erlence"  category,  in 
which  12,000  West  Virginians  have  partici- 
pated. It  Is  noted  that  almoat  $16.3  mini<  a 
of  Federal  anti-poverty  funds  were  expended 
for  this  purpose  In  our  State. 

Second  largest  category  of  the  "war  on 
poverty"  In  West  Virginia  la  the  Job  Corps, 
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with  820  enrollees  in  t^e  State  In  two  cen- 
ters, and  with  774  yoUng  West  Virginians 
enrolled.  Job  Corps  c^bllgatlons  assignable 
to  our  State,  X  note  Inl  foxa  report,  amount 
to  111.2  nUlllon.  I 

The  Neighborhood  Ybuth  Corps,  In  which 
11.466  young  boys  and  gl^ls  were  participants 
In  West  Vlrglna,  provlll^  $5,070,414  In  In- 
come. I  ' 

Under  the  Head  Start  t»rogram  34.420  chil- 
dren benefitted  from  I  total  West  Virginia 
expenditures  of  almost  $^  mlUlon. 

Community  Action  Rrograms,  not  Includ- 
ing Head  Start,  received  almost  $4  mllUon, 
but  It  Is  In  this  progran^  activity  that  several 
West  Virginia  communities  have  been  disil- 
lusioned by  slowness  in  both  approval  and 
funding  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. " 

Under  the  Rural  Loads  Program,  $1,783,800 
has  been  disbursed  for  ^96  individual  loans 
and  four  cooperative  lo^ns  in  West  Virginia. 
The  Adult  Basic  Edi*iaUon  activities  un- 
der OEO  were  provided  for  5.830  West  Vir- 
ginia participants  under  expenditures  of 
$417,293. 

For  the  Remedial  Reading  and  Upward 
Bound  activities  in  West  Virginia,  $740,000 
were  provided  to  help  97ta  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  to  bettar  prepare  for  college. 
One  Legal  Service  pidgram  grant  In  the 
amount  of  $108,000  has  been  made  for  a 
project  In  Charleston  tpi  provide  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  urban  and  ri^al  poor  In  Kanawha 
County.  j  I 

Clay  County,  listed  ai  aong  the  182  poorest 
counties  In  the  United  States,  has  been 
reached  by  five  OEO  programs — one  of  them 
a  special  library  activity  Which  operates  after 
school  hours  In  the  Aunty's  elementary 
schools.  It  uses  books  q<jllected  In  a  nation- 
wide book  drive  and  Is  Staffed  by  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

It  U  especially  pleaslil}  to  note  that  agri- 
cultural projects  final]  ded  by  community 
action  are  helping  lowi-lncome  farmers  In 
Wayne,  Raleigh,  and  Wyoming  counties  to 
select  and  plant  Income-JDroduclng  crops  and 
to  help  In  marketing  such  crops. 

Attention  also  has  bteen  focused  on  the 
fact  that  In  McDowell  Cbunty,  nine  commu- 
nity centers  provide  a  wide  range  of  services. 
Including  pre-school  cl^es,  recreation  and 
tutoring  for  youth,  hom*|naklng  services  and 
adult  literacy  classes.  A  clothing  center 
collects  used  clothes  wlijch  are  repaired  by 
low-Income  persons  and  are  distributed  to 
needy  citizens.  Over  4,000  persons  benefitted 
from  the  clothing  center  program,  the  re- 
port shows. 

The  report  on  Mingo  jOounty,  where  low- 
income  residents  have  banded  together  in 
cohesive  neighborhood  groups.  Is  gratifying. 
Through  community  action,  they  have  ob- 
tained school  repairs,  b\U  shelters,  and  sec- 
ondary road  Improvemeits.  A  recent  grant 
from  OEO  Is  to  financei  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  rehablUtate  substandard  housing 
while  training  low-lncoitie  residents  in  con- 
struction skills. 

With  very  real  appreciation  for  the  services 
being  performed  by  the!  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  in  the  warl^n  poverty  in  West 
Virginia,  and  with  persi^cal  and  official  es- 
teem, I  am. 

Sincerely, 

JzmaJfbs  Randolph. 

U.S.  Senator. 


lOPFICER.     Who 


The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  l|iesident,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  Sejitator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
what  we  have  lost  sigtot  of  here  Is  that 
this  is  a  capital  investment  program;  It 
is  not  a  relief  or  welf  aM  program.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  (break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  misery  whdch  exists  in  many 


segments  of  our  population.  It  has  ex- 
isted in  those  segments  for  many  years 
in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
unless  we  make  some  effort  to  break  the 
chain. 

That  is  what  this  program  sedcs  to  do; 
because,  while  poric  chops  may  be  cheap 
on  the  short  haul,  spread  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  they  can  be  far  more  ex- 
pensive as  a  palliative  than  the  sort  of 
cure  that  we  seek  to  effectuate  with  this 
program,  whereby  we  seek  to  regenerate 
the  motivation  of  people  and  their  earn- 
ing power. 

For  those  reasons,  I  oppose  the  pend- 
ing amendment  although  I  shall  support 
the  amendment  of  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KE^fNEDY]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  be  defeated. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  about 
the  urglngs  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  cut 
back  on  this  program. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we 
have  our  own  obligation  and  our  own 
responsibility  as  U.S.  Senators  to  make 
the  determination  of  what  is  an  ade- 
quate program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  poor. 

I  proposed  an  amendment,  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
to  provide  comprehensive  neighborhood 
health  centers  for  those  who  live  in 
poverty  around  the  country,  and  to  make 
$100  million  available  for  such  health 
centers. 

Since,  this  afternoon,  we  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  quoting  statistics  on 
some  of  the  programs  that  have  not 
been  as  successful  as  all  of  us  might 
hope,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  inquire 
into  the  statistics  of  health  among  the 
poor. 

In  a  nation  that  is  considered  rich  with 
medical  resources  and  care,  unattended 
illness  of  the  body  and  mind  is"  a  fact  of 
life  to  the  millions  who  are  poor.  Men 
and  women  with  incomes  of  $2,000  a  year 
or  less  suffer  heart  diseases  at  a  rate  four 
times  greater  than  the  rest  of  us,  mental 
and  nervous  disorders  are  at  a  rate  six 
times  greater,  and  serious  visual  impair- 
ments are  present  10  times  more  often 
among  the  poor  than  the  nonpoor. 

Tnis  prevalence  of  unattended  disease 
and  iUness  directly  affects  the  economic 
status  of  these  people,  and  by  so  doing 
perpetuates  the  presence  of  poverty  in 
their  life.  For  the  poor  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  employed,  almost  one- 
third  of  them  carry  such  chronic  con- 
ditions of  various  illnesses  that  severe 
limitations  are  placed  upon  their  ability 
to  work.  Among  the  privileged  popula- 
tion, this  is  true  of  only  8  percent  of  us. 
To  whatever  extent  our  health  causes  us 
to  incur  days  lost  at  work,  that  flgure  is 
doubled  for  the  poor — who  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  salaries,  sick  time,  or  a 
work  environment  that  will  tolerate 
their  absence. 

And  so  it  is  that  poor  health  keeps 
people  poor,  and  this  condition  is  passed 
on  to  their  children — at  least  to  those 
who  survive.   We  know  that  10  countries 


have  lower  rates  of  infant  mortality  than 
the  United  States.  This  does  not  mean 
that  our  fine  maternity  hospitals  have 
failed,  it  simply  means  that  they  rarelj 
see  the  mother  who  is  poor.  In  1920  the 
deaths  of  Negro  mothers  In  childbirth 
was  79  percent  higher  than  for  white 
mothers — today  it  is  300  percent  higher. 
In  1920,  the  number  of  Negro  children 
that  died  after  birth  was  80  percent 
higher  than  whites — today  It  is  180  per- 
cent higher. 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  a  survey  of  1,442 
children  in  Headstart  programs  showed 
that  31  percent  of  these  children  had 
major  physical  or  emotional  defects — 
and  they  had  not  seen  a  doctor.  As  a 
result  of  this  screening  alone,  2  serious 
heart  defects  demanding  open-heart 
surgery  were  found,  11  positive  tubercu- 
losis cases  and  17  children  with  rheu- 
matic fever  were  uncovered.  This  pat- 
tern of  disease  was  also  found  with  tragic 
similarity  among  a  study  of  the  city's 
school  dropouts.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  illness  among  these 
children  is  to  create  school  dropouts 
before  formal  schooling  is  even  begun. 
What  is  this  environment  of  Illness  and 
suffering  that  the  average  American  can- 
not even  begin  to  comprehend?  Why  is 
it  that  sheer  poverty  is  considered  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  city 
of  New  York?  Why  are  the  killer  dis- 
eases of  the  poor  still  tuberculosis,  influ- 
enza, and  pneumonia;  diseases  that  we 
who  are  fortunate  have  not  suffered  for  a 
generation. 

The  answer  lies  only  partially  with  the 
costs  associated  with  medical  care.  The 
major  cause  of  ill  health  among  the  pov- 
ety  stricken  Is  that  medical  care  Is  not 
available  to  them  in  the  same  way  that  it 
is  available  to  us.  They  have  no  per- 
sonal relationship  with  a  doctor,  there 
Is  no  office  to  go  to,  their  neighborhoods 
have  long  ago  experienced  the  flight  of 
the  good  physician.  What  they  do  have 
is  a  confusing  web  of  clinics,  outpatient 
rooms,  and  emergency  room  corridors 
filled  with  impersonal  staffs  and  their 
own  neighbors  waiting  hours  for  atten- 
tion—usually to  be  told  that  they  filled 
out  the  wrong  form,  are  in  the  wrong 
lines,  or  suffer  from  symptoms  that  are 
only  treated  6  or  7  miles  across  the  city. 
To  the  poor  then,  health  care  is  emer- 
gency care,  for  the  desire  to  be  well  is 
smothered  by  confusion,  endless  waiting, 
and  worst  of  all,  personal  indignity. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this,  perhaps 
the  most  basic  of  all  human  needs,  that 
the  Senate  committee  accepted  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  considering  cuts 
in  a  program  that  affect  the  health,  lives, 
and  total  environment  of  inillions  of 
citizens — and^  the  main,  the  children 
of  pur  country.  To  exemplify  the  en- 
vironment thait  these  children  live  in,  a 
representative  of  Opveration  Headstart 
told  me  of  a  visual  examination  that  was 
conducted  by  asking  the  children  to 
identify  various  animals.  The  first  ani- 
mal on  the  chart  was  a  simple  child's 
teddy  bear.  But  when  those  children  in- 
volved in  the  Headstart  program  were 
asked  to  identify  that  object,  36  percent 
of  them  identified  the  teddy  bear  as  a 
rat.   And  why  should  they  not  make  this 
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guess — the  rat  is  more  familiar  to  them 
than  a  toy. 

Mr.  President,  the  poverty  program  Is 
a  most  extraordinary  kind  ol  effort. 
Certainly  there  tu-e  difficulties.  We  all 
n>ftognlze  them.  Yet  I  believe  that  the 
bill  the  Congress  received  was  completely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs.  So  your 
committee  has  held  hearings.  We  heard 
the  evidence,  and  deliberated  on  the 
problem.  The  recommendation  which 
came  out  ol  committee  was  considerably 
above  the  figure  now  proposed.  We  feel 
that  amount  is  the  absolute  minimum, 
Mr.  President,  to  do  the  job.  We  also 
feel  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  do  great  damage  to 
the  whole  poverty  program.  Therefore, 
I  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Mtjrpht]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  because  of  my  re- 
cent operation,  that  I  be  permitted  t« 
use  this  mechanical  device  which  I  have 
devised,  so  that  I  may  be  heard  by  my 
fellow  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
at  this  point  as  a  member  of  the  minor- 
ity side  on  the  committee.  I  congratu- 
late the  two  Senators,  one  from  New 
York  and  one  from  Massachusetts,  on 
their  remarkable  compilations  of  sta- 
tistics, and  for  the  vivid  and  dramatic 
picture  which,  particularly,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  drew  as  to  thejieed  for 
this  program. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  han 
never  been  any  question,  not  the  slight- 
est, as  to  the  need.  There  has  never 
been  the  slightest  question  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  committee  members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  as  to  the  need.  My 
opposition,  and  that  of  my  fellows,  has 
been  to  the  method,  the  administration, 
the  planning,  and  the  amount  actually 
spent — in  taxpayers'  dollars,  hard 
earned  in  many  cases — ^in  comparison  to 
what  we  have  received. 

I  have  placed  in  the  Record,  over  the 
last  year,  many  editorials  setting  forth 
the  problems.  I  know  and  understand 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  an  organization 
of  this  size  started. 

But  under  the  conditions  existing  to- 
day—and I  must  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  credit  for  having  more 
information  than  I  have,  certainly — I 
believe  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
officials  are  the  professionals  upon  whom 
we  must  lean:  and  If  they  say  this  job 
can  be  dcme  effectively  and  efficiently  at 
a  certain  price,  I  feel  that  I  must  use 
restraint  on  my  own  emotions,  that  we 
must  be  practical,  and  that  we  should 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  country. 

I  wish  to  make  the  Rkcord  crystal  clear 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  need. 
There  Is  no  question  that  there  is  a 
thoutand  times  more  need  than  we  can 
take  care  of  at  the  moment. 

I  have  questioned  the  planning  and 
the  execution,  and  I  shsOl  continue  to  do 
so'.  I  have  some  amendments  which  I 
shall  offer  later  today  that  I  think  wculd 


help  correct  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  wrong  with  the  program  in  the 
past. 

But  I  must  say,  in  all  conscience  and 
honesty,  representing  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California,  that  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  minority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Bfr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  take  30 
seconds  of  my  3  minutes  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that, 
with  this  little  device,  we  could  all  hear 
the  speech  of  the  Senator,,  and  It  coxild 
be  heard  in  the  galleries.  ' 

I  have  had  bills  In  the  Senate  for  3 
years  to  put  a  similar  device  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  hope  that  we  can  take  a  little  les- 
son from  this  and  stop  being  behind  the 
20th  century  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  shoidd 
like  to  be  a  cosponsor  on  such  a  measure. 
I  find  that  I  have  to  go  down  to  the  front 
of  the  Chamber  to  hear  my  leader,  and 
I  like  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  my  beloved  friend, 
the  minority  leader. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  we  must  make 
up  oxu"  minds  whether  we  will  have  a 
realistic  antlpoverty  program,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  restrict  the  program 
within  some  arbitrary  aUocation  as  was 
done  at  the  White  House. 

We  had  the  evidence.  On  the  evi- 
dence, presented  in  the  most  possible 
eloquent  way,  we  determined  that  $2,496 
million  was  the  least  amount  for  which 
we  could  do  the  job.  If  we  go  to  the 
figure  which  the  minority  leader  used, 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  fimds.  He 
offers  no  alternative  and  we  would  have 
no  other  coiurse.  The  amount  contained 
In  the  committee  bill  represents,  after 
figuring  and  refigurlng,  the  smallest 
amount  with  which  we  could  possibly 
have  an  antlpoverty  program  that  re- 
motely meets  the  need,  rather  than  some 
arbitrary  poverty  fig\ire  Into  which  we 
try  to  push  the  program. 

The  Senate  defeated  the  dvll  rights 
bill  of  1966.  We  have  frustrated  every 
action  so  far  this  year  in  t^e  Congress 
which  would  deal  with  the  racial  ten- 
sions existing  In  the  country.  Yet  we 
talk  about  the  fact  that  there  Is  deep 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity and  that  there  are  racial  tensions 
and  riots  and  violence.  ^° 

I  believe  that  government  must  an- 
swer the  just  grievances  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  one  of  the  just  grievances  of 
the  governed  arises  from  the  intolerable 
ghettoes  where  I  was  raised  and  know 
only  too  well. 

We  are  at  long  last  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  those  conditions.  In  the 
order  of  national  priority,  they  are  equal 
with  any  program  contained  In  the 
budget.  We  are  certainly  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  In  Vietnam. 

The  idea  that  we  can  afford  $1.75  bil- 
lion, but  not  $2.2  bllllcm.  $2J  bllUon.  or 
$2,496  billion  Is  not  valid.  We  can  afford 


all  that  It  takes  with  reasonable  decency 
to  apportion  this  need  to  the  other 
needs. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  If  we  cut 
the  heart  out  of  this  program  and  add 
the  results  of  that  action  to  the  racial 
tension  which  exists,  we  will  have 
frustrated  every  civil  rights  measure  In 
Congress  and  will  be  running  an  un- 
acceptable risk. 

I  say  to  those  who  favor  an  anti- 
poverty  program  that  the  majority 
leader  has  given  us  a  really  rockbottom, 
teardown  figure  with  which  to  do  any 
kind  of  a  job  based  upon  the  evidence, 
and  we  heard  that  evidence. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlelds  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
beUeve  there  is  a  Senator  A^o  is  not 
desirous  of  doing  something  Bbout  the 
poverty  situation,  and  it  is  not  helpful 
to  say  that  there  is  a  need  for  It  and 
that  we  can  afford  to  do  something  about 
it.  Every  Senator  recognizes  the  truth 
of  that  statement.  Such  a  statement  Is 
not  responsive  to  the  problem  which  is 
posed  by  the  pending  substitute  measure. 

The  problem  is  that  there  has  been  too 
much  abuse  and  waste  in  the  present 
program,  and  this  is  not  because  of  a 
failure  to  spend  money. 

Were  we  to  appropriate  $3,  $4,  or  $5 
billion,  it  could  not  be  wisely  spent.  The 
reason  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
trained  and  experienced  personnel  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

We  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  as  it 
Is,  if  the  substitute  is  agreed  to,  in  find- 
ing enough  trained  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel to  administer  the  program. 

Too  many  people  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  as  a  result  the  OEO 
has  gone  to  some  of  our  school  districts 
and  taken  away  schoolteachers  by  pay- 
ing more  than  the  principal  receives. 
They  have  taken  some  of  our  trained  and 
experienced  social  workers  away  from 
the  local  levels  of  the  government.  Will 
we  experience  more  of  the  same?  I  hope 
not. 

As  far  as  being  able  to  afford  an  In- 
creased amoimt  of  Federal  money  for 
poverty  programs  Is  concerned,  let  us 
face  up  to  one  fact  of  economic  life. 
Some  of  those  Senators  who  have  been 
speaking  against  the  substitute  fall  to 
recognize  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have 
more  inflation,  because  this  will  be  hiu-t- 
Ing  the  very  people  they  profess  they 
wish  to  help. 

The  poor  and  underprivileged  people 
are  hurt  the  most  by  Inflation.  It  will 
not  do  anybody  any  good  to  talk  about 
helping  the  poor  people  if  we  do  so  with 
the  right  hand  and  come  along  with  the 
left  hand  and  hurt  them  with  Inflation, 
which  is  the  cruelest  way  of  all  to  take 
purchasing  power  away  from  the  poor 
and  imdeiprlTlleged. 
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I  hope  that  the  substitutij  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.         | ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presljfent,  the  cyn- 
ical speech  of  the  distinguKhed  minority 
leader  today  is  an  excellent  argimient  in 
support  of  my  suggestion  ^lat  we  recess 
and  go  home  until  after  I  the  elections, 
and  let  the  people  speak  to  us  on  election 
day.  I 

The  true  story  with  regai-d  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program  was  nbt  accurately 
represented  by  the  selections  of  four 
case  histories  mentioned  by  the  minority 
leader  this  afternoon. 

The  poverty  program  la  not  a  boon- 
doggle. In  fact,  when  w^  consider  all 
the  handicaps  under  which  Its  leaders 
have  had  to  work,  it  Is  one  bt  the  greatest 
accomplishments  of  our  tl^e  in  advanc- 
ing a  hiunanitarian  cause.  : 

I  pay  tribute  to  Sargeni  Shriver.  and 
to  his  dedicated  deputies  tor  the  work 
they  have  done.  I 

It  is  not  true  that  the  placement  pro- 
gram or  the  other  phases  Of  the  poverty 
program  are  any  such  failures  as  the 
four  examples  cited  this  afternoon  by  the 
minority  leader  would  lead  one  to  believe. 

Unfortimately  his  speech  bears  out  my 
point  that  Senators  will  Inot  take  the 
time  to  study  the  record.  You  Senators 
have  not  heard  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied before  us.  You  have  juot  made  the 
investigation  Into  the  acflOmpllshmerits 
of  the  poverty  program  that  the  com- 
mittee made.  | 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  you.  as  an 
agency  of  the  Senate,  to  piJasent  a  report 
that  will  stand  on  the  recora. 

I  wish  all  Senators  could  have  sat  In 
on  a  markup  session  the  other  day  when 
we  listened  to  a  great  businessman  of  this 
country  who  is  volunteering  his  time  to 
the  poverty  program.  He  came  before 
the  committee  at  our  req^iest  to  tell  us 
the  facts  about  the  placeilient  program. 

He  presented  a  report  which  showed 
us  the  remarkable  job  thai  Is  being  done 
in  taking  these  school  dropouts,  these 
young  men  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  talked  about,  90 
percent  of  whom  had  never  had  a  job, 
and  rehabilitating  and  training  them. 

This  is  the  type  training  program  that 
I  have  followed  very  carefully  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tongue  |>oint  program 
in  my  State.  As  this  witness  pointed  out 
to  our  committee  at  the  Tongue  Point 
training  center  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  trainees  receive  placement  jotw  in 
plants,  shops,  and  businesses  even  before 
they  have  completed  their  training 
schooling  at  Tongue  Point.  The  Philco 
Corp.  of  the  Ford  Co.  and  the  University 
of  Oregon  which  sponsor^  the  program 
have  been  able  to  work  o^t  apprentice- 
ship or  training  job  assignments  for  a 
large  number  of  these  trainees  with 
nearby  employers  while  these  young  men 
are  still  at  Tongue  Point-  It  has  been 
a  great  success.  \ 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  refers  to  the 
cost  of  the  program.  Let  blm  put  a  price 
tag  on  a  rehabilitated  young  man  or 


woman.  Let  him  compare  the  cost  of 
training  these  underprivileged  young 
men  so  that  they  can  become  gainfully 
employed  and  become  self-respecting 
taxpayers  with  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
on  welfare,  or  in  jail  or  prison.  The  pov- 
erty program  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
prevent  many  young  men  and  women  in 
our  coimtry  from  becoming  drags  upon 
society. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  and  to  the  Senate  I  shall 
never  place  the  value  of  the  dollar  sign 
above  human  values.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  proposing  an  amendment  that 
not  only  will  scuttle  much  of  the  pro- 
grsun  of  this  bill,  it  also  will  scuttle  the 
chances  of  saving  many  young  people 
from  lives  of  degradation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  In 
the  closing  hours  of  this  debate  the 
kind  of  representation  has  been  made 
about  this  great  program  that  Is  con- 
tained In  the  remarks  of  the  minority 
leader. 

What  the  poverty  program  has  been 
doing  imder  the  leadersliip  of  many 
volunteer  industrialists,  employers,  and 
businessmen  in  this  country  Is  one 
of  the  great  accomplishments  of  our 
time  in  the  promoting  of  human  values. 

I  do  not  intend  to  pull  the  trigger  of 
the  President's  torpedoing  of  his  own 
Great  Society  program. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  account 
which  the  minority  leader  gave  us  of  the 
conversation  of  the  President  with  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  yesterday. 

The  President  is  not  the  Congress. 
The  people  elect  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation,  not  to  rubber- 
stamp  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  has  his  veto  power,  and  If 
he  thinks  our  legislation,  as  we  pass  it, 
cannot  stand  up  on  the  analysis  of  the 
record  we  put  on  your  desks,  let  him 
veto  It  and  let  the  people  respond  to  him, 
as  they  will. 

In  my  judgment.  Senators  have  an 
obligation  to  study  that  record,  and,  I 
speak  respectfully,  not  20  of  you  have 
done  so.  It  Is  the  committee  that  has 
spent  hours  and  hours  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  preparing  this 
record  that  rebuts  the  case  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  on  point  after  point. 
We  could  take  any  major  social  welfare 
program  and  pick  out  the  kind  of  cases 
that  are  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  They  are  not  tsrplcal.  They  are 
not  fairly  representative  of  the  record 
of  the  work  of  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  are  running  the  poverty 
program. 

In  this  bill  we  are  dealing  with  the 
underprivileged;  we  are  dealing  here 
with  the  poor. 

Comment  has  been  made  about  the 
legal  aid  program  recommended  by  the 
top  bar  associations  and  judicial  bodies 
of  this  country.  Some  of  the  critics  of 
the  legal  aid  program  do  not  like  it  be- 
cause it  is  showing  how  thousands  and 
thousands  of  poor  people  in  this  country 
have  been  exploited.  The  poor  people 
find  out  through  this  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  legal  aid  against  the  rent- 
gougers.  against  the  fraudulent  oper- 
ators on  the  Ignorant  and  the  oppressed 


and  the  poor  in  the  ghettos  of  America. 
Thank  God  my  profession  Is  supporting 
a  legal  aid  program  that  gets  into  the 
ghettos,  seeking  to  spread  justice  to  the 
poor.  The  proposal  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen]  Is  that  we  ought  to 
gut  this  program  because  the  President 
wants  us  to  authorize  no  more  than  his 
budget  amount.  The  proposal  really  is 
that  we  should  turn  ourselves,  into  Presi- 
dential rubber  stamps.  The  President 
is  dead  wrong  on  this  matter  and  we 
should  defeat  his  recommendation. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators — and  I 
speak  respectfully,  you  ought  to  leave 
here  and  go  home  and  hear  the  people 
on  this  and  other  issues.  Then  you 
should  come  back  after  the  election  and 
sit  down  and  study  the  record  on  this  bill. 
You  should  take  the  time  that  is  needed 
to  analjrze  the  evidence  supporting  the 
great  work  of  the  poverty  program  and 
then  vote,  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  of 

Mr.  ciiARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  will  take  is  2 
minutes,  at  the  most. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  First  let  me  say 
that  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  reported  of  our  meeting  with  the 
President  on  yesterday  is  substantially 
correct.  And  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  in  offering  an  amendment 
is  to  reduce  the  amount  authorized  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  by  nearly 
$400  mUlion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  while  this 
agency,  the  OEO,  has  made  mistakes,  as 
new  agencies  will — and  I  have  found 
fault  with  it  on  occasion,  rightly  so,  and 
corrections  have  been  forthcoming — 
nevertheless,  they  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  In  the  field  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps;  in  the  field  of  community 
action  agencies;  in  the  field  of  migrant 
and  seasonal  agricultural  workers,  peo- 
ple who  are  more  often  forgotten  than 
not;  in  the  field  of  the  cooperatives;  in 
the  field  of  loans  to  pec^le  who  can  get 
money  from  no  place  but  the  OEO;  and 
in  the  VISTA  program — just  to  enumer- 
ate a  few  of  the  projects  which  the  OEO 
has  undertaken. 

I  had  hoped  that  It  would  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  compromise  figure  be- 
tween the  amount  recommended  by  the 
House  and  the  amoimt  reported  out  by 
the  committee.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  none  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— at  least,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
were  in  favor  of  even  the  cut  which  I  pro- 
posed. But  I  do  think  it  is  the  best  way 
out  of  a  difficult  situation,  to  keep  to- 
gether a  program  which  is  growing,  to 
give  It  a  boost  when  it  Is  needed  the  most, 
and  to  help  it  carry  forward  the  pro- 
grams— most  of  them  vital,  most  of  them 
needed — which  have  barely  had  an  op- 
portunity to  get  out  of  diapers,  so  to 
speak,  and  begin  to  grow  up. 

So  I  would  hope,  most  respectfully, 
that  the  Senate  would  turn  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  minority  leader,  and  If  ii 
does  so,  would  give  consideration  to  tb» 
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amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  other  day,  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
bill,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  whole 
budgetary  process. 

It  was  not  In  vain  that  I  labored  on 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees for  more  than  17  years.  It  could 
have  been  20.  I  know  something  of  that 
process.  I  know  what  they  do  In  these 
departments  and  agencies.  I  know  how 
the  budget  officer  prepares  his  esti- 
mates, how  they  go  to  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, and  the  specialists  are  assigned; 
and  they  work  back  and  forth,  until  fi- 
nally a  tentative  figure  Is  reached.  They 
go  to  the  White  House  and  consult  with 
the  President. 

An  amazing  amount  of  time  and  ef- 
fort— Infinitely  more  than  Is  spent  by 
the  Senate  or  any  of  Its  committees — 
goes  Into  the  budgetary  process.  The 
House  does  an  Infinitely,  better  job,  be- 
cause In  the  House  when  one  Is  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  rates  only 
one  subcommittee,  and  he  becomes  a 
specialist. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  single  bill,  I 
spent  8  weeks  listening  to  testimony  on 
agriculture  alone,  and  heard  500  wit- 
nesses. They  can  go  Into  the  matter 
in  painstaking  fashion. 

If  one  wishes  to  read  a  good  document, 
he  should  read  the  House  report  on  this 
bill,  with  all  its  detail,  and  he  will  see  ex- 
actly what  their  estimate  of  it  is  and 
why  they  have  preserved  the  budget 
figyre. 

Now,  then.  Is  one  lacking  In  compas- 
sion if  he  frowns  upon  waste?  Does 
one  confess  himself  guilty  of  a  hard  heart 
only  because  he  points  out  the  excesses? 
I  think  that  Is  a  duty  that  a  person  has, 
because  these  are  public  funds,  and  they 
should  be  wisely  and  prudently  expended. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 

Others  had  looked  at  this  matter  be- 
fore we  did,  and  both  the  Executive  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  $250  million  more  than 
was  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  is 
enough  for  this  program.  When  they 
Justify  it  and  come  back  with  a  better 
record,  then  perhaps  we  can  expand  this 
program,  if  the  facts  warrant,  and  say, 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant. We  will  reward  you  a  little  for  a  job 
well  done." 

But  if  one  goes  through  all  the  testl- 
mtmy,  all  the  detail,  he  cannot  come  to 
that  kind  of  conclusion. 

I  suggest  that  while  Senators  are 
reading  the  Senate  report,  they  should 
read  the  House  report  also.  I  am  sorry 
that  there  Is  not  time  to  spell  out  some 
of  these  details  that  I  made  note  of  last 
night  because  they  really  are  fetching, 
and  sometimes  they  make  one  wonder 
that  these  fantastic  things  can  happen 
in  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  pre- 


vail, and  that  we  will  bring  the  amount 
back  to  the  budget  flgiu-e,  where  It  be- 
longs; because,  among  other  things,  we 
are  confronted  with  some  problems  be- 
sides those  to  which  the  so-called  anti- 
poverty  war  addresses  itself. 

Somebody  said  that  this  was  the  first 
responsibility.  The  first  responsibility 
of  government  is  to  survive,  to  survive 
physically — that  Is  why  we  have  secu- 
rity— and  to  survive  fiscally.  That  Is 
why  we  are  concerned  here. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  been  in  a 
country  where  the  ranging  flames  of  in- 
flation have  washed  out  the  values 
knows  what  it  is  like. 

I  was  with  General  Clay  in  Germany, 
when  he  was  Resident  High  Commis- 
sioner. I  remember  the  day  when  we 
cut  90  percent  out  of  the  mark,  whether 
it  was  in  your  pocket,  in  your  bank  ac- 
coimt,  or  wherever  else  it  might  have 
been.  There  was  weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth;  but  that  had  to  be 
done  in  the  interest  of  the  economic 
stability  and  fiscal  security  of  the  coun- 
try. Because  it  was  done,  it  has  come  to 
high  estate. 

I  have  seen  It  happen  in  many  coim- 
trles.  Someone  mentioned  Greece  the 
other  day.  I  remember  when  I  was 
handed  a  billion  drachma  at  the  airport 
as  a  token  from  the  Prime  Minister.  . 
I  asked,  "What  will  it  buy?" 
He  said,  "It  won't  buy  you  a  cotton 
shirt  in  the  best  department  store  in 
Athens." 

That  is  what  this  hungry  burglar  does 
to  the  values  of  a  coimtry.  Because  we 
are  searching  now  for  a  way  to  get  the 
budget  back  in  balance  and  get  the  coun- 
try on  a  stable  basis,  so  that  we  may 
have  no  fear  about  the  value  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  dollar,  I  intend  to  pursue  the 
budget  quest  In  the  hope  that  we  shall 
get  a  balance,  and  the  dollar  will  not  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  those  in 
the  chancelleries  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  prevail. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 
I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  elo- 
quent comments  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  Senator  who  believes  that  the  sur- 
vival of  our  country  would  be  in  danger 
if  his  amendment  were  rejected.  I  do 
not  believe  there  Is  a  Senator  who  thinks 
the  United  States  would  get  a  runaway 
Inflation  if  the  amendment  were  de- 
feated. 

Here  Is  the  Issue:  The  cut  amounts  to 
the  cost  of  10  days  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  entire  bill  represents  1  month  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

What  is  happening  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Senate?  What  is  happening  to 
our  sense  of  priorities,  when  we  seriously 
consider,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  a  cut  of  $750  million,  not 
of  an  appropriation,  but  of  an  authoriza- 
tion, which  a  committee  says,  with  an 
almost  unanimous  voice,  represents  the 
best  judgmoit  of  the  minimum  needs  of 
the  poverty  program? 

There  is  talk  about  the  record.  Who 
has  heard  the  record?  Who  has  read 
the  record?  The  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  and  the  members  of  the 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
heard  the  record  and  made  their  judg- 
ments  based  on  that  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  this 
amendment  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Democratic  Members  of  this 
body  are  prepared  to  follow  their  major- 
ity leader  and  to  follow  their  committee? 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Illinois, 
there  are  many  things  that  were  said 
during  his  speech  earlier  today  which 
the  record  will  disclose  as  being  largely 
in  error. 

For  example.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  made  critical 
comment  of  the  legal  services  program 
in  Kamak.  HI.  He  indicated  that  there 
was  one  county  that  was  involved.  Actu- 
ally, there  are  five  counties.  Actually 
there  are  30,000  citizens  in  the  need  of 
legal  services,  which  are  being  provided 
at  an  overall  cost  of  $65,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  Illinois 
boondoggle.  It  is  a  successful  effort  to 
give  some  poverty-stricken  people  of  Illi- 
nois, who  are  imable  to  hire  lawyers,  the 
kind  of  legal  services  they  need  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  them  to  be  gouged  by 
landlords  and  consumer  credit  agencies. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  a  letter  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  directed  to  the  Breckin- 
ridge Job  Corps  Center  at  Morganfield, 
Ky.,  written  by  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Johns, 
of  102  Lincoln  Parkway,  East  Peoria,  111.: 
BBECKiNBiDGe  Job  Corps  Centi:r, 

Morganfield,  Ky. 
To  the  Personnel: 

This  Is  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  express  our 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  training  our 
son.  Archie  T.  Rowland,  received  at  Breckin- 
ridge. You  literally  saved  his  life,  for  before 
he  entered  the  Job  Corps  he  used  to  say  that 
the  only  way  he  could  ever  have  anything 
was  to  steal  it.  He  could  have  ended  up  In 
prison — or  worse. 

Now  Archie  has  a  good  job  at  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company  making  $2.96  an  hour.  (He 
has  been  there  a  month.)  He  will  get  a  raise 
every  six  months,  and  a  chance  to  advance 
as  he  becomes  more  experienced. 

Archie  couldn't  get  a  Job  before,  so  his  Job 
Corps  Training  was  an  answer  to  all  our 
prayers.  I  know  there  are  many  other  boys 
who  have  beneflted  as  much  as  our  son,  so 
we  want  you  all  to  know  that  we  think  the 
Job  Corps  TYalning  Program  should  con- 
tinue. 

We  know  your  Job  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
may  seem  hopeless  at  times,  but  when  you 
hear  that  one  of  "your  boys"  turned  out 
good,  it  must  be  rewarding,  too.  Tour  sal- 
ary couldn't  be  big  enough  for  the  wonder- 
ful service  you  perform. 

Archie  appreciates  your  help,  too,  and 
often  mentions  "Mr.  Meyers"  and  some  of 
the  other  personnel  there. 

May  God  bless  each  of  you,  and  keep  you 
from  harm,  and  we  wish  you  all  the  happi- 
ness life  can  hold. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Johns. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  just  a  minute  or  two. 

What  a  ghastly  concession,  if  this  pro- 
gram did  not  do  some  good.  But  we 
picked  four  names  at  random  off  a  list. 
That  is  the  kind  of  answer  we  get.  If  the 
Senator  had  been  diligent  about  it,  he 
would  have  queried  every  employer  and 
every  one  of  the  17  trainees  in  Atterbury 
and  thoee  at  Breckinridge  to  see  what 
liappened  to  them.     We  did  not  pick 
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them.  That  is  the  answer  w^  could  have 
had.  It  would  have  beenl  strange  if 
Archie  and  perhaps  a  few  others  did  not 
get  benefits  from  this  program,  but  what 
an  awful  price  to  pay  for  those  meager^ 
benefits.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  will  pre- 
vail in  the  interest  of  a  llt|.le  frugality 
and  a  little  efficiency  in  (i  great  l)ig 
sprawling  empire  that  has  to  be  looked 
at  before  it  grows  to  the  proportions 
where  it  gets  entirely  out  of  mnd. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Spnator  from 
Oklahoma.  I 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Presld^tit.  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  the  pending  amendment,  au- 
thorized by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen].  to  cutjthe  author- 
ization for  the  antipoverty  pjtiogram  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  I  Committee 
from  $2,496  bUllon  to  $1.75  Million,  a  re- 
duction of  $746  million.         I 

With  mounting  costs  of  jihe  war  in 
Vietnam  and  increasing  !  inflationary 
pressures  here  at  home,  tie  Congress 
must  be  frugal  and  responsible  in  ex- 
penditures. 

The  morning  papers  state  jtihat  yester- 
day the  President  "made  a  strong  plea" 
to  the  minority  leader  and  lihe  majority 
leader  to  hold  this  bill  to  the  adminis- 
tration budget  figure.  Mr.  jpresident,  I 
Intend  to  abide  by  that  reqitest.  I  will 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vitghila.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  support  the  amendment 
to  cut  back  the  authorization  for  the 
antipoverty  program  to  $1.75  billion, 
the  amount  which  was  orjlginally  re- 
quested in  the  budget  estimate.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  should  not  au- 
thorize any  amount  in  excess  of  that  fig- 
ure. I  take  this  position  for  three  basic 
reasons :  , 

First.  In  the  light  of  grc^hig  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  this  (iountry.  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  tcduce  non- 
essential Federal  spending. 

Second.  In  view  of  the  intteasing  ex- 
penditures for  Vietnam,  we  should 
economize  where  pracUcablg  and  advis- 
able. ^ 

Third.  In  view  of  the  increasing  prob- 
ability of  an  administration,  request  for 
a  tax  increase,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
economies  should  be  implemwted,  where 
feasible,  in  lieu  of,  or  at  le»tt  prior  to. 
the  institution  of  any  such  lupward  ad- 
justments In  taxes. 

At  this  time,  I  also  wish  to  make  some 
observations  with  regard  to  certain 
features  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  have 
specific  reference  to  the  Job;  Corps  pro- 
gram and  the  community  action  pro- 
gram, r 

It  has  been  more  than  2  yef  rs  since  the 
President  signed  the  Econoinic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  More  th»n  $2  billion 
has  been  spent  on  a  number  of  programs, 
conceived  to  help  the  33  million  poor 
Americans.  These  programs  have  been 
in  operation  long  enough  for  us  to  be  able 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  them,  at  their 
successes,  their  failures,  and  their  over- 
all effectiveness. 

No  one  of  us  wishes  povertjf  to  continue 
for  anyone  In  this  country.    We  would 


all  hope  that  eventually  each  and  every 
American  could  hold  a  job,  and  earn 
enough  to  provide  his  family  with  a  se- 
cure standard  of  living.  But  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  the  desire  to  wage 
war  on  poverty  is  not  enough.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  Identify  those  persons 
whose  Incomes  fall  below  a  certain  dollar 
figure,  and  then  work  out  on  paper  some 
programs  which  theoretically  will  enable 
them  to  succeed  in  overcoming  all  the 
elements  in  their  background  which  have 
resulted  in  their  poverty  status.  Certain 
programs  have  been  designed,  they  have 
been  enacted  into  legislation,  and  they 
have  been  put  into  operation.  We  now 
have  the  opportimlty  and  the  obligation 
to  examine  some  of  these  programs  care- 
fully and  consider  which  are  worthy  of 
continued  Federal  support  and  which 
should  be  terminated. 

One  of  the  programs  which  is  receiving 
growing  criticism  is  the  Job  Corps. 
Problems  have  arisen  at  many  Job  Corps 
centers.  Some  of  them,  though  irritat- 
ing, are  minor  planning  problems  such  as 
the  case  where  the  recniits  arrived 
seversd  weeks  before  the  training  courses 
were  ready  to  go  into  operation.  Some 
of  them  are  due  to  administrative  diffi- 
culties, both  in  Washington  and  at  the 
centers  themselves. 

There  have  already  been  changes  in 
the  agencies  under  contract  to  operate 
individual  Job  Corps  centers.  At  least 
one  center  has  been  ordered  to  close,  due 
to  many  difficulties.  These  are  all  situa- 
tions which  may  eventually  be  straight- 
ened out,  but  they  appear  to  be  occurring 
too  frequently  to  be  dismissed  merely  as 
"tooling-up"  problems. 

Perhaps  a  more  shocking  problem  than 
the  planning  and  administrative  short- 
comings Is  that  of  discipline  among  the 
enrollees  in  the  Job  Corps  centers.  The 
following  represent  only  a  few  of  the 
headlines  appearing  in  newspapers  aU 
over  the  country:  "Job  Corps  Youths 
Riot  in  Kentuc^,"  "Kilmer  Job  Corps 
Ousts  Seven  Youths — Action  Follows 
Stoning  of  Cars,"  "Corps  Girls  Hurl 
Bottles  at  Police,"  "Job  Corpsmen  Ac- 
cused of  Rape,"  "Four  Arrested  for  Ex- 
tortion," "Nine  Youths  in  Job  Corps 
Jailed  After  Kalamazoo  Street  Fight," 
"Five  Job  Corps  Youths  Charged  In 
Shooting." 

OEO  officials  have  never  denied  the  oc- 
currence of  these  riots  and  criminal  out- 
breaks. Their  answers  emerge  in  socio- 
logical jargon — the  need  for  these  youths 
to  defend  their  ■manhood,  the  anger  and 
hostility  they  naturally  and  rightly  feel, 
et  cetera — then  the  Job  Corps  directors 
proceed  to  obtain  their  release  from  the 
police  and  virtually  excuse  them  from 
any  responsibility  for  their  delinquent 
behavior. 

Many  Americans  are  beginning  to 
question  whether  the  social  worker 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  can  be  effective  in 
reshaping  the  lives  of  these  young  men. 
One  newspaper  columnist  puts  it  this 
way: 

The  Washington  guidelines  reflect  prevail- 
ing modem  attitudes  toward  youth.  Their 
permissive  flavor  bespeaks  the  remorse  of  a 
gxillty  society  trying  to  compensate  Its  fall- 
ings. But  they  seem  strangely  out  of  place 
In  a  oamp  that  must  contend  with  the  prob- 


lems of  men  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  neces- 
sary disciplines  of  life. 

Some  Job  Corps  administrators  have 
wanted  to  use  some  of  the  techniques 
proven  effective  in  training  recruits  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  But  the  use  of  mili- 
taristic procedures  has  been  rejected  by 
OEO  policymakers.  Because  punish- 
ment has  been  ruled  out  as  a  method 
of  discipline,  administrators  at  the  cen- 
ters often  have  no  firm  way  in  which  to 
insist  upon  acceptable  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  Corpsmen. 

The  young  men  and  women  enrolled 
in  this  program  have  encountered  grave 
difficulties  during  their  lives.  They  have 
not  succeeded  in  attaining  any  measure 
of  success,  and  many  have  resorted  to 
delinquency  and  crime.  It  seems  to  me 
a  bit  presumptuous  to  think  that  the 
qualities  of  self-respect,  self-control,  and 
self-discipline  will  emerge  in  a  permis- 
sive environment  such  as  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  Job  Corps  centers,  when  no 
real  demands  are  being-put  upon  these 
young  people. 

The  OEO  has  stressed  the  education 
and  training  aspects  of  the  program. 
No  one  would  deny  that  we  possess  the 
techniques  to  train  most  of  these  youths 
for  semiskilled  and  skilled  jobs.  We  can 
raise  their  level  of  education  in  a  re- 
markably short  time.  But  the  more  dif- 
ficult problems  come  in  teaching  them 
how  to  live  hi  the  real  world,  teaching 
them  to  adopt  the  values  and  habits 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  live  satis- 
factory lives  when  they  return  to  the 
environment  to  which  they  have  previ- 
ously been  either  unable  or  imwilling  to 
adapt  themselves. 

One  educator  who  has  studied  the 
Job  Corps  extensively  said: 

The  Job  Corps  officials  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  the  people  they  were  going 
to  have  to  deal  with.  They  relied  on  the 
rather  naive  belief  that  removing  young 
men  from  their  home  communities  would 
enable  these  youths  to  partake  of  middle- 
class  education.  This  has  led  to  what  I 
regard  as  the  failiu-e  of  the  program. 

Another  matter  of  concern  to  me  Is 
that  of  the  cost  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. In  a-  Febriiary  1966  newspaper 
article,  $4,500  was  quoted  as'  the  cost 
for  each  enroUee  who  had  graduated 
from  the  program  as  of  that  date.  In 
its  congressional  presentation  the  fol- 
lowing month,  the  OEO  reported  that 
the  enroUee  cost  for  the  average  9-month 
period  of  enrollment  was  $6,980.  In  some 
of  the  centers  the  figure  was  actually 
$15,000. 

OEO  spokesmen  have  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  will  be  reduced  to  $8,000 
when  the  Job  Corps  reaches  the  so-ctdled 
steady-state  phase  in  a  couple  of  years, 
but  no  real  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  show  how  this  will  be  done. 

A  real  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
Nation  is  getting  its  money's  worth  from 
this  program.  Eight  thousand  dollars 
is  quite  an  Investment  for  a  single  per- 
son. Part  of  this  high  cost  is  due  to 
the  high  dropout  rate.  Some  13  percent 
of  the  original  recruits  drop  out  in  the 
first  month  of  training.  Twenty-one 
percent  of  the  recruits  leave  after  the 
first  month,  but  before  graduation.  Of 
those  graduating  from  the  centers,  the 
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most  optimistic  estimate  made  of  over- 
all success  Is  80  percent. 

Many  state  that  if  they  rehabilitate 

haU  of  the  graduates,  the  program  will 

•     be  termed  a  success.    On  this  basis,  the 

006t  per  successful  Job  Corps  enrollee 

,may  be  as  high  as  $16,000. 

A  tabulation  of  those  gradiiating  be- 
fore February  of  this  year  showed  that 
less  than  half  had  obtained  employment, 
and  half  of  those  were  working  in  semi- 
skilled Jobs.  In  a  followup  study,  it  was 
found  that  10  percent  of  those  employed 
had  ftft  «their  original '  jobs  very  soon 
after  being  hired.  About  a  third  of  the 
Job  Corps  graduates  enter  the  Armed 
Forces,  thus  postponing  the  time  when 
they  have  to  reenter  society.  Oixe  can- 
not help  but  wonder  if  It  should  cost 
$8,000  to  prepare  a  young  person  to  enter 
the  Army.  , 
y  These  are  some  of  the  major  problems 

facing  the  Job  Corps  at  this  time.  I  have 
no  indication  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimlty  is  really  attempting  to  find 
solutions  to  them.  I  think  we  must  soon 
seriously  reconsider  the  aims  of  Ihe  Job 
Corps  and  whether  it  should  continue  to 
be  administered  in  the  same  way  as  it 
has  been  over  the  past  2  years. 

Another  program  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportimlty  is  the 
commimity  action  program.  Since  its 
inception,  this  has  been  a  loosely  defined 
program  in  which  the  guidelines  seem 
to  change  to  adapt  to  each  and  every 
local  situation.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  defines 
the  goal  of  this  program  as  follows: 

The  local  CAP  cx'ganlzatlon  la  r«8pon«lbIe 
for  seeing  that  poor  people  do  not  f&Il  be- 
tween agencies  or  get  Voet  In  the  shuffle  be- 
tween one  OT  the  other.  Its  basic  function  is 
to  help  the  poor  make  best  use  of  exUtlng 
agencies  and  help  those  agencies  best  help 
the  poor. 

Many  of  the  community  action  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  have  es- 
tablished centers  which  are  attempting 
to  achieve  these  goals.  But  in  other  lo- 
calities the  purpose  of  the  CAP'S  Is  being 
subverted  by  extremists  and  activists, 
and  Federal  f  \mds  are  being  used  to  sup- 
port activities  not  in  the  least  related 
to  constructive  antipoverty  efforts. 

In  Syracuse,  poverty  fimds  have  been 
used  by  the  Syracuse  Community  De- 
velopment Association  to  support  demon- 
strations against  the  city  administra- 
tion and  to  provide  baU  for  arrested 
demonstrators.  In  Cleveland,  a  group 
receiving  antUwverty  money  piled  rats 
and  trash  on  city  hall  steps  to  dramatize 
the  conditions  under  which  slum  dwellers 
areiorced  to  live. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  antipoverty 
workers  have  organized  persons  on  wri- 
fare  to  picket  the  Welfare  Department, 
to  stage  sit-ins  there,  and  have  also  or- 
ganized demonstrations  at  police  precinct 
station  houses,  stirring  up  trouble,  and 
causing  needless  disturbance  and  disor- 
der. In  New  York  City  an  GEO  sup- 
ported group  organized  rent  strikes  and 
aeibool  boycotts.  The  director  of  the 
antipoverty  agency  there  was  accused  of 
encouraglnjg  extremists  to  "war  against 
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individual  schools  and  their  leaders."  He 
was  charged  with  turning  full-time  paid 
agitators  and  organizers  of  extremist 
groups  loose  on  the  community  to  create 
disorder,  disharmony,  and  violence — the 
very  conditions  the  antipoverty  groups 
were  created  to  combat. 

In  most  or  all  of  these  cases  the  pro- 
grams were  being  administered,  not  by 
the  city  government  or  another  public 
agency,  but  by  a  volimtary  group  se- 
lected by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  the  community  action 
program.  I  hardly  think  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  giving  finan- 
cial support  to  activities  designed  pri- 
marily to  embarrass,  annoy,  and  harass 
officials  within  the  city  government  or 
the  local  school  system. 

Picketing,  demonstrations,  rent  strikes, 
and  sit-ins  are  not  activities  which  will 
provide  poor  people  with  the  education, 
training,  or  jobs  they  need.  It  may  be 
fun  for  activists  to  engage  in  this  type 
of  program,  but  it  seems  to  me  of  little 
benefit  to  the  poor.  Such  activities  are 
designed  to  fight  city  hall  and  not  to 
fight  poverty.  Groups  indulging  in  this 
type  of  action  certainly  shoiild  not  be 
receiving  Federal  money. 

We  have  not  yet  had  a  full  accounting 
of  the  performance  of  the  community 
action  programs.  It  may  be  too  early  to 
evaluate  their  overall  effectiveness,  and 
they  may  be  operating  successfully  and 
well  in  some  communities.  But  I  would 
recommend  that  some  efforts  be  made  to 
direct  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity to  withhold  funds  from  groups  pri- 
marily active  in  agitating  the  poor  and 
organizing  them  for  destructive  purposes. 
Some  have  made  the  point  that  Federal 
money  should  be  awarded  only  to  persons 
in  public  positions  who  are  responsible  to 
the  electorate.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  desired  a  more  flexible  pol- 
icy so  that  it  could  give  grants  to  organi- 
zations outside  the  local  government 
which  designed  appropriate  proposals 
for  commimity  action  projects.  But  un- 
less the  OEO  can  require  certain  stand- 
ards of  conduct  from  such  organizations, 
grants  to  private  groups  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  questions 
o<mcemlng  the  poverty  program  which 
liave  come  to  my  attention.  It  is  my 
contention  that  It  Is  incumbent  upon 
Ihe  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
come  forward  to  explain  the  failures 
where  they  have  occurred,  especially  in 
the  Job  Corps  and  the  community  action 
programs.  If  they  are  not  able  to  de- 
monstrate that  these  programs  can 
straighten  out  their  difficulties,  we 
should  consider  transferring  the  funds 
expended  for  OEO  into  more  worthy  and 
effective  antipoverty  projects. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  most  of  the  other 
antipoverty  programs.  On  the  whole, 
they  seem  to  have  proved  beneficial  thus 
far.  Time  will  fully  record  their  success 
and  failures,  In  the  light  of  which  they 
can  be  properly  and  fairly  evaluated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Rxcoao  various  and  sundry  articles, 
and  news  stories  relative  to  certain  feat- 
ures of  the  antipoverty  prognm. . 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  3,  1965] 
Job    Corps    Camp    Plan    Splits    ALL-WHrr« 

BlSMASCK 

(By  Don  Reeder) 
Bismarck,   N.    Dak.,    December   2. — North 
Dakota's  capital  city,  which  lacks   a  single 
permanent   Negro   family,   Is   having   racial 
troubles. 

The  Community  Is  spUt  by  a  bitter  flght 
over  proposals  to  establish  a  Federal  Job 
Corps  training  center  Just  outside  town  at 
Pt.  Uncom,  where  youths  would  be  educated 
and  work  In  State  parks. 

Both  sides  are  advancing  several  argu- 
ments, but  the  most  explosive  Issue  is  that 
an  estimated  76  of  the  200  Job  Corps  train- 
ees would  be  Negroes. 

Bismarck,  a  normally  placid  community 
of  some  32.000  finds  ItaeU  torn  by  some  of 
the  same  problems  Its  citizens  have  known 
previously  only  through  news  stories.     ' 

Supporters  of  the  Job  Corps  center  argue 
that  Bismarck  Is  morally  obligated  to  give 
"cvUturally  deprived"  high  school  dropoute 
of  the  Job  Corps  a  chance  to  improve  them- 
selves. 

Opponents  contend  they  are  not  racially 
prejudiced  but  merely  practical.  They  say 
Negro  trainees  would  find  themselves  Iso- 
lated from  social  contact  with  Negro  famUles, 
condemned  to  spend  an  unhappy  time  In  a 
cold  and  unfamiliar  country. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  not  yet  formally  proposed  setting  up  the 
center.  But  the  Government  has  been  tak- 
ing soundings  of  community  sentiment. 

One  radio  station  survey  of  106  residents 
showed  46  opposed  to  the  project,  37  favoring 
It  and  23  undecided. 

The  Blsm^k  City  Commlaslon  and  Park 
Board  advlsOT  Federal  officials  that  moat  peo- 
ple do  not  want  the  center.  They  contend 
that  many  citizens  fear  a  sharp  increase  In 
crime,  lower  real  estate  values  and  over- 
crowded recreation  facilities. 

"The  Government  people  handled  this 
thing  badly  from  the  start."  said  Mayor  Evan 
Lips.  "They  should  have  come  in  here  with 
more  explanation  of  the  program,  so  people 
would  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 
"We  are  not  racists  in  Bismarck." 

Job  Corps  Aid  Facbs  a   Hcaking — Missotnii 
Town  Complains  About  Qirls'  Bebaviob 

(By  Donald  Janaon) 
Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  July  33.— The  latest 
headache  for  Sargent  Shrlver  and  his  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  came  this  week 
from  Excelsior  brings.  Just  outside  Kansas 
City. 

Mrs.  Grace  PhlUlps.  director  of  the  women's 
Job  Corps  center  In  the  pleasant  little  town 
of  6,000,  was  served  Tuesday  with  a  warrant 
charging  her  with  maintaining  a  public  nui- 
sance. A  hearing  will  be  held  Monday  In 
Mumclpal  Court. 

The  warrant  Is  based  on  a  complaint 
signed  by  20  residents  of  the  area  where  the 
center,  housed  In  what  once  was  a  veterans' 
hospital.  Is  situated. 

The  neighbors,  complained  that  the  girls 
at  the  center  were  loud,  profane,  sometimes 
drunk  and  often  on  the  town's  once-quiet 
streets  after  curfew.  They  said  the  girls  also 
were  promiscaouB,  sometimes  in  the  yards  of 
residents. 

■TMPATHT  WaOM  JXnXSS 

The  case  wUl  be  beard  by  Judge  Arthur  F. 
Wagoner,  who  has  expressed  "sympathy  with 
everyone  who  signed  that  complaint."  He 
lives  near  the  center,  which  Is  tralnli>g  about 
^lO  taen-age  tal^  school  dropout*  trom  sveiy 
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state  in  the  nation  for  suc^  vocations  as 
nurses,  secretaries  and  cooks. 

Police  Chief  Prank  Patters^)*!  said  he  had 
arrested  four  girls  on  charges  of  drunkenness. 
He  said  he  had  received  many  complaints  of 
Immorality.  Frequently,  he;  said,  youths 
pick  the  e^rls  up  on  the  streets  in  their  cars. 

Judge  Wagoner  said  soma  residents  had 
moved  out  but  that  "some  ofios  are  going  to 
stay  here." 

Mrs.  PhlUlps  concedes  there  is  a  problem 
but  says  progress  has  been  tnade  since  the 
center  opened  last  March. 

"This  Is  almost  like  missionary  work,"  she 
Bays. 

C.  M.  Homed,  director  of  ioommunity  re- 
lations and  public  affairs  for  the  center,  said 
the  "major  problem"  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  the  campus-like  grounds  of  the  center 
were  in  the  heart  of  a  residential  area. 

Also,  he  said,  people  in  Excelsior  Springs 
are  unused  to  seeing  Interra^ilal  dating  and 
are  "very  concerned"  about  it.  About  60 
per  cent  of  the  girls  at  the  center  are  Negro. 

Mr.  Homed  said  he  thought  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  would  avoid  residen- 
tial locations  for  future  projects. 

This  one  is  operated  by  the  Training  Cor- 
poration of  America,  a  prlvat^  company,  un- 
der contract  with  the  antipoverty   agency. 
Ktm,  scbxau,  t4i}l 

"The  girls  ran,  scream,  yell  and  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  teen-age  population," 
Mr.  Horned  said,  "along  with  all  the  profan- 
ity they  learn  at  home."  I 

He  said  they  attracted  meh  from  Kansas 
City  and  nearby  Air  Force  bases,  mostly 
Negro,  who  came  In  "old  clunkera"  of  cars 
and  mo>tc«%ycles. 

The  couples  paj-k  on  the  Streets,  he  said, 
because  Excelsior-  Springs  has  no  public 
places  of  entertainment  wh^e  Negroes  are 
welcomed.  1 

He  said  the  center  was  Instituting  stricter 
supervision,  but  "we  dont  went  to  use  storm 
trooper  tactics." 

Last  month  the  center  siif  ered  through 
an  eight-day  strike  by  Its  17  Uachers.  They 
formed  a  union  called  the  Job  Corps  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers  and  joined  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  an  tafflllate  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labob;  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organization,  nxej  demanded 
more  pay,  more  teachers,  mWe  classrooms, 
less  red  tape,  lees  janltorlw;  work  and  a 
contract.  I 

They  got  all  but  the  contract,  which  Is 
imder  consideration.  The  teaching  staff 
numbers  26.  It  Is  scheduled  to  grow  to  39 
when  the  student  body  reaches  385  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Both  the  strike  and  this  i«^'s  develop- 
ments sent  officials  of  the  contracting  com- 
pany In  Falls  Church,  Va.,  a|id  the  regional 
antipoverty  office  here  scurry^g  to  Excelsior 
Springs.  I ' 

Mr.  Horned  said  the  center  hbd  been  trying 
reinforced  patrols  and  other'  suggestions  of 
the  Excelsior  Springs  Community  Relations 
Council  but  had  drawn  the  Hat  at  a  proposal 
that  the  grounds  be  ringed  by  an  ei^t-foot 
barbed  wire  fence. 

^^^^ 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  ^uly  33.  19661 
RvK  Job  Cobps  YotrrHs  Crabqi^  in  SBOonNO 

San  Antonio,  Tex..  July  21-i-Hve  Job  Corps 
antipoverty  trainees  from  Chicago  faced 
charges  today  In  the  shoottog  of  two  air 
policemen.  Two  were  accused  of  assault  to 
murder  and  three  others  were  Ho  be  arraigned 
on  charges  of  having  conspired  to  rob  the 
airmen. 

James  Wesley  Neely,  18  ^ears  old,  was 
accuaod  of  the  shooting  and,  was  btid  in 
(16.000  bond.  Cordell  Hugh4%  17,  was  held 
IntlOiOOOboDd. 
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The  two  youths  were  accused  of  wounding 
and  trying  to  rob  Airmen  Robert  J.  Petten- 
glll,  19.  of  San  Bernardino,  OaUf.,  and  Frank 
Marcello,  18,  of  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Airman  Pettenglll  was  In  serious  condi- 
tion. Officials  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter said  he  might  be  blinded  because  a  bullet 
had  severed  an  optic  nerve. 

Airman  Marcello,  who  identified  pictures 
of  Neely  and  Hughes  from  his  hospital  bed, 
wounds  in  his  hand  and  stcmach. 

New  Bzsford  Asks  Job  Corps  To  Go — ^Acts 

Apteb  Strekt  Fights — Sbrivzs  Bars  Movx 
(By  John  H.  Penton) 

New  Bedforo,  Mass.,  May  24. — A  series  of 
street  fights  and  other  incidents  Involving 
unrtily  elements  at  a  Federal  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter have  led  to  a  showdown  between  New 
Bedford  citlzehs  and  officials  of  the  training 
program. 

The  City  Council  unaoiimously  adopted  a 
resolution  last  night  asking  President  John- 
son to  take  the  center  out  of  New  Bedfdi-d 
In  the  Interest  of  public  safety.  But  it  ap- 
peared today  that  the  situation  might  be 
resolved  by  stricter  disciplinary  measuj-es  at 
the  center  and  the  hope  of  better  imder- 
standlng  between  Federal  and  municipal 
officials. 

In  any  event,  Sargent  Shrlver,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Eksoncnnlc  Opportunity,  said  In 
Washington  that  he  had  "no  intention"  of 
taking  the  center  out  of  New  Bedford.  He 
expressed  hope  that  a  group  of  Job  Corps 
and  local  citizens  could  work  out  plans  for 
creating  a  "more  friendly  atmosphere." 

Mayor  Edward  F.  Harrington,  acknowledg- 
ing that  there  bad  been  some  incidents  In- 
volving girls,  said  that  the  crlnft^rate  actual- 
ly had  decreased  In  the  year  thft  the  center 
had  been  in  operation. 

The  Mayor  said  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do  about  the  City  Council  action.  But  he 
noted  that  the  Federal  contract  to  use  the 
center  had  another  year  to  run. 

About  520  young  men  whose  economic 
backgrounds  make  them  eligible  for  the  Job 
Corps  program  are  receiving  training  In 
basic  education  and  office  procedures  such  as 
the  operation  of  machines  for  accounting, 
data  processing  and  computer  programing. 
They  are  housed  at  Fort  Rodman,  a  former 
Army  Artillery  Installation  that  had  been 
reduced  to  housekeeping  status. 

Although  the  roster  of  the  Corps  Is  about 
60  per  cent  Negro,  there  was  general  agree- 
ment, even  among  those  most  concerned 
about  the  situation,  that  racial  problems 
were  not  mvolved. 

The  climax  of  the  dispute  came  last  night, 
when  a  group  of  Corps  members,  on  learning 
that  two  of  their  colleagues  had  been  set 
upon  by  New  Bedford  youths,  stormed  out 
of  the  center  about  midnight  and  beaded 
downtown. 

The  police  said  they  were  pelted  with 
stones.  Iron  pipes  and  other  objects,  but  the 
group  was  finally  herded  back  without  any 
serious  Injiu-les.     No  arrests  were  made. 

City  Councilman  Daniel  P.  Hayes,  who  in- 
troduced the  resolution  to  have  the  center 
closed,  said,  "They  have  had  time  to  do 
something  about  dlsclpUne  at  the  center." 

Today,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Corps,  Jerome 
M.  Zlegler,  director  of  the  center,  told  the 
corpsmen  that  what  hapjiened  here  "may 
well  affect  the  whole  Job  Corps  program  of 
the  country."  He  expressed  hope  that  It 
would  be  possible  for  "our  neighbors  In  New 
Bedford  to  meet  us  and  above  all  to  get  to 
know  you  as  mdlvlduals.'* 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  M,  1900] 
Crrr  Acrs  To  0kz  Rn>  or  Job  Corps 
Nkw  BaoTOBP,  ILuM^  May  38w— nie  New 
Bedford  elty  ooipMi^  alarmed  at  a  weekend 


uprising  by  Job  Corps  trainees,  voted  tonight 
to  ask  President  Johnson  to  move  the  Port 
Rodman  Job  Corps  center  out  of  the  city. 

Forty  to  fifty  boys  enrolled  at  the  center 
hurled  rocks.  Iron  pipes  and  other  objects 
at  pcdlce  Saturday  night  when  the  officers 
tried  to  prevent  a  gang  flght  with  local 
youths  In  downtown  New  Bedford. 

The  center  opened  in  January,  1965.  and 
since  then  has  enrolled  871  youths.  Of  the 
total,  center  director  Jerry  Ziegler,  said  43 
have  been  arrested  for  various  offenses  and 
30  have  been  sent  home  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons. 

Tbottbues    Bcscr    Jc«    Corps    Centbb — ^But 

Charges  of  Insiscretions  Are  Orrssr  bt 

Praise 

(By  Ncm  Robertson) 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  6. — The  Charles- 
ton Job  Corps  Center  for  Women  Is  strug- 
gling with  trouble. 

It  is  trouble  from  which  many  Important 
people  In  Charleston  avert  their  eyes — either 
because  they  believe  In  the  center's  hopes 
and  are  heartened  by  its  successors,  <»  be- 
cause It  brings  them  money. 

The  trouble  Involves  aUegations  of  prosti- 
tution, drunkenness,  Lesbianism,  fights, 
theft  and  truancy.  A  very  small  number 
of  almost  300  Job  Corps  girls  have  been  of- 
fenders. Some  have  been  sent  home.  A  few 
are  stUl  at  the  center,  and  the  problems, 
continue. 

The  center's  director,  Calvin  R.  Hobart. 
told  a  local  Judge  that  it  was  "extremely 
difficult"  to  get  approval  from  Washington 
when  he  wished  to  expel  girls  for  repeated 
misconduct. 

ncpLOTas  nuxBB) 

Nobody  in  Charleston  appears  to  be  fitt- 
ing the  Idea  of  the  center.    The  poUce  arft^ 
generally  discreet  and  seek  to  avoid  bad  pub^^ 
llclty.     Other  city  officials  declare  support. 
Nor  does  Charleston  Job  Carps  enrollees  staff! 

A  local  lawyer  Involved  In  two  of  the 
most  serious  Investigations  reported  last 
month  to  Washington  headquarters  that 
Mr.  Hobart  and  his  employes  "are  earnestly 
working  \n  every  way  to  buUd  the  Job  Corp 
Into  an  Institution  of  honor  and  character 
Instead  of  one  reflecting  shame." 

Scores  of  Interviews  with  Charleston  Job 
Corps  enrollees  this  week  underscored  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  girls  have 
the  same  desire.  They  do  not  speak  of  prob- 
lems for  a  long  time,  imtU  they  trust  the 
outsider.  Then  their  own  fears,  and  their 
own  faith  In  what  the  Job  Corps  means  to 
them  and  what  It  might  make  of  them,  come 
bursting  through. 

acuievucoits  zmpressivb 

"1  want  to  make  It  so  bad  in  the  Job 
Corps,  and  I  want  the  Job  Corps  to  make  It 
so  bad,"  said  one  girl.  "But  I  go  to  bed  at 
night  scared  to  death." 

She  and  others  spoke  of  dninken  flghts, 
thieving  and  sexual  overtures  within  the 
six-story  hotel  the  corps  occupies  in  down- 
town Charleston.  The  worst  fight,  last  Dec. 
18,  resxilted  in  a  girl's  being  slashed  across 
the  chest  with  a  razor  and  hysteria  through- 
out the  building.. 

In  bright  contrast  are  the  center's  Im- 
pressive achievements — the  tumbling  down 
of  racial  barriers,  the  relationships,  the  new 
hopes. 

The  enrollees  speak  repeatedly  and  with 
deep  emotion  of  how  they  missed  the  center 
and  their  friends,  teachers  and  advisers 
there  during  a  two-week  Christmas  home 
leave  that  has  just  ended. 

"I  love  my  roommates.  I'm  not  going 
to  leave  them  for  anything,"  said  Marie 
Brown  of  Demopolls,  Ala.  Miss  Brown  is 
a   Negro.     Her   roommates   are   white — one 
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tram  North  Carolina  and  two  front  West 
Virginia — and  tbey  reciprocate  her  feeling. 
Olrls  emphasized  again  and  again  the 
"big  chance"  In  life  the  Job  Corpe  was  otier- 
ing  them.  Only  68  of  the  girls  have  high 
school  diplomas.  Many  never  got  beyond 
eighth  grade  and  had  only  sixth  grade  read- 
ing ability  when  they  entered. 

"We  get  some  girls  who  can't  read  a  word," 
Mr.  Hobart  says. 

The  center  employs  advanced  and  tested 
techniques  to  improve  their  basic  reading, 
writing  and  maukematlcs.  The  girls  are 
also  studying  to  become  beauticians,  secre- 
taries, business  machine  operators,  cashiers, 
practical  nxirses  and  assemblers  of  electronic 
equipment  such  as  radios  and  television 
sets. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  how  successful  the 
classes  are.  The  center  defines  a  "graduate" 
as  one  who  goes  from  the  center  to  a  better 
Job  than  she  was  able  to  get  before.  So  far 
there  has  not  been  one  graduate.  The  cen- 
ter expects  to  see  results  by  early  spring, 
when  the  nine-month  "desired  minimum" 
period  for  Job  Corps  enroUees  will  have  been 
completed  by  some. 

The  melting  away  of  racial  walls  and  ten- 
sions Is  evident  everywhere  in  the  building. 
Linda  Hicks,  a  Negro,  who  as  a  resident  cor- 
ridor adviser  is  near  the  girls  24  hours  a  day. 
said,  "There's  no  racial  trouble  here.  It's 
the  kind  of  cross-cultural  living  that  no 
other  Azaerlcans  get." 

Half  of  the  llving-in  staff  Is  Negro,  as  are 
■lightly  more  than  half  the  enroUeea. 

What  seems  to  go  particularly  against  the 
grain  locally  la  that  men  from  Charleston's 
Negro  district  near  the  center  are  seen  In 
the  company  of  Job  Corps  girls. 

Mayor  John  Shanklln  said  that  before  the 
Job  Corps  center  opened  here  last  June  0 
"there  was  some  apprehension"  over  the 
"new  Idea." 

"Tou  cant  have  309  girls  together  without 
scone  of  them  getting  Into  some  trouble  off- 
hours."  he  said.  "Z  expected  a  whole  lot 
more  disturbance.  Thank  goodness,  it's  been 
negligible." 

On  the  record,  there  has  been  little  trou- 
ble. Since  the  center  opened,  there  have 
been  only  eight  arrests.  Pour  girls  were 
charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
two  with  shoplifting  and  two  were  booked 
Nov.  23  as  "runaways,"  with  allegations  by 
police  officers  that  the  last  pair  were  engaged 
In  prostitution  and  procuring  other  Job 
Oorp  girls  for  clients  in  nearby  hotels. 

After  hearings  with  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
Herbert  Richardson  and  an  exhaustive  In- 
vestigation conducted  by  Robert  E.  Douglas, 
the  defense  lawyer  for  the  nmaways,  the  two 
^  '  girls,  both  17,  were  released  from  county 
Jail.    The  Job  Corps  sent  them  home. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  chairman  of  the  family  and 
child  welfare  division  of  the  Charleston 
Community  Council,  In  his  report  Dec.  10 
to  Waahlngton.  the  lawyer  said  his  inquiry 
tended  to  show  "that  there  have  been  indis- 
creet actions  taken  by  a  number  of  enrollees. 
althoxigh  It  was  not  possible  to  nail  down  an 
organized  ring"  of  prosUtutlon  as  the  ar- 
resting officers  had  charged. 

Enrollees  wiU  talk  freely  about  friends  and 
roommates  who  they  say  engage  in  prostitu- 
tion. One  corridor  sulviser  said  simply  with- 
out being  asked:  "Some  do  it  for  moneit" 
The  girls'  spending  allowance  Is  $30  month- 
ly; room,  boiutl  and  medical  and  dental  care 
are  free. 

The  staff  is  grappling  daUy  with  the  prob- 
lems as  best  It  can.  The  emphasis  Is  on  un- 
derstanding and  guidance. 

The  central  problem  of  the  Charleston 
Center  for  Women — and  perhaps  the  entire 
Job  Corpe — Is  this:  The  corpe  Is  dealing  with 
and  trying  to  "save"  teen-agers  who  are  not 
only  very  poor  and  often  troubled  but  who 
also  have  failed. 

"It's  society  that  has  faUed  them."  one 
Waahlngton  Job  Corps  official  said  recently. 


"Their  families,  the  schools,  the  police,  some- 
times psychiatrists  have  all  had  a  crack  at 
them  and  lost.  They've  dropped  out  of 
school,  they've  gotten  into  trouble,  they 
cant  find  or  hold  an  adequate  Job." 

Mr.  Douglas  thinks  there  should  be  more 
"proper,  adequate  supervisory  control"  with- 
in the  center. 

"This  community  supports  the  center,"  he 
said.  "People  here  want  the  Job  Corps  to  be 
successful.  Frankly,  I  think  better  discipli- 
nary measures  should  be  taken  or  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  will  suffer.  They  should 
not  wait  imtll  public  opinion  Is  down  on  the 
Job  Corps.  I  feel  the  situation  is  building 
up  to  an  explosion." 

(FYom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Dally  Mall, 

June  10,  1966] 

COBPS  OlXLS  Httxl  Bottlss  at  Polick 

Two  policemen  reported  today  they  were 
reviled  in  the  "vulgarest,  dirtiest,  foulest" 
language  and  made  targets  of  a  barrage  of 
beer  and  whisky  bottles  when  they  answered 
a  call  at  the  Job  Cbrps  training  center  In  the 
Kanawha  Hotel  last  night. 

They  further  charged  that  t^clals  of  the 
corps  on  duty  in  supervisory  capacities  were 
abusive  and  refused  cooperation. 

Patrolmen  Dennis  Scragg  and  George  Hen- 
derson made  a  full  report  of  the  Incident  to 
superior  officers  and  Scragg  expressed  hope 
today  that  municipal  officials  will  take  some 
action. 

Police  received  a  call  about  11 :30  reporting 
two  girls  were  stranded  on  a  ledge  or  roof 
about  14  feet  above  a  delivery  alley  at  the 
rear  of  the  hotel. 

Scragg  said  when  he  and  Henderson  ar- 
rived they  found  the  girls  there,  that  both 
were  bleeding  from  minor  Injuries  and  re- 
ported they  had  been  pushed  from  a  window. 

He  said  that  then  windows  of  rooms  filled 
with  screaming,  taunting  girls  of  the  Job 
Corps  who  began  assailing  them  with  obscene 
and  profane  epithets  and  hurling  bottles  and 
dishes  at  them. 

Scragg  today  exhibited  the  neck  and 
Jagged,  razor -sharp  edges  of  a  broken  bottle 
that  he  said  missed  striking  him  In  the  face 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins. 

Powerless  to  get  the  girls  down  from  the 
outside,  the  officers  summoned  a  fire  depart- 
ment company  to  stand  by  and  went  in  the 
buUding  to  help  get  the  girls  back  through 
a  window. 

He  said  that  while  he  was  Inside  "some 
little  man"  who  represented  himself  as  a  Job 
Corps  official  berated  him  and  Henderson 
and  told  them  they  had  no  right  to  be  on  the 
property. 

Scragg  said  he  repUed  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  answer  a  police  summons  for  help 
any  place.  He  told  the  Dally  Mall  he  was 
not  sure  of  the  man's  name. 

He  said  that  once  the  gliU  b«d  boon 
brought  through  a  window  from  the  roof  he 
went  to  the  lobby  and  requested  a  woman 
clerk  to  sxunmon  two  glrU  who  had  been 
particularly  active  in  hurUng  objects.  He 
said  the  woman  refused  to  summon  the  girls, 
although  he  told  her  the  room  they  occupied! 

"Tou  wouldn't  know  them  anyhow "  ha 
quoted  her.  ' 

The  male  official  told  Scragg  and  Bender- 
son  he  Intended  to  report  them  "to  your  su- 
periors." 

The  Corps  officials  sent  both  girls,  who  first 
said  they  had  been  pushed  from  a  window, 
to  Charleston  w»»tn«rtni  Hospital  for  treat- 
ment. One  had  a  lacerated  knee  and  the 
other  a  lacerated  elbow.  Neither  Injury  re- 
q\ilred  suturing. 

The  hospital  report  quoted  the  girls  as 
saying  they  fell  from  a  window. 

The  Job  Corps  yestertUy  (rsduated  a  elasa 
of  38  girls  in  ceremonies  st  the  Civic  Center. 

When  a  DaUy  Mall  reported  asked  Chief  of 
PoUce  Dallas  Bias  his  teactlon  to  the  Inci- 
dent at  tbs  Job  Corps  center  last  night  he 


referred  to  a  stack  of  several  reports  on  his 
desk.    Then  he  had  this  to  say : 

"There  was  an  altercation  or  disorder  at 
the  Job  Corps  last  night  which  caused  police 
to  be  called.  The  report  of  the  officers  who 
responded  to  the  call  says  they  found  two 
girls  who  claimed  to  have  been  shoved  from 
a  window  to  a  ledge  outside.  The  officers 
needed  a  ladder  to  get  up  on  the  ledge.  A 
fire  department  truck  was  called  for  that 
purpose.    The  truck  was  not  used,  however. 

"While  the  two  officers  were  trying  to  get 
the  girls  off  the  ledge  they  were  abused  by 
some  girls  hanging  out  the  windows  and  caU- 
Ing  them  foul  names.  One  girl  threw  the 
broken  neck  of  a  liquor  bottle  at  the  officers. 
The  officers  report  they  could  get  no  coopera- 
tion from  the  person  who  said  she  was  in 
charge.  This  woman  identified  herself  as 
being  the  person  in  charge. 

"The  circumstances  will  be  turned  over  to 
Capt.  Nunley  of  the  Detective  Bureau  to  de- 
termine whether  there  has  been  any  im- 
proper Interference  with  city  police  officers 
In  their  proper  investigation  of  alleged 
felonious  assaults." 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  14,  1985] 
NtNK  Youths  in  Job  Corps  Jahjo)  Arrza 
Kmumazoo  Street  Fight 
Kaijimazoo,  Mich.,  November  13. — Nine  Job 
Corps  trainees  InvolvM  In  a  window-smash- 
ing riot  that  was  touched  off  by  the  theft 
of  a  coat  were  arraigned  today  on  charges 
ranging  from  felonious  assault  to  looting. 

The  Youths  were  among  an  estimated  total 
60  Job  Corps  trainees  who,  after  they  left 
a  dance  at  a  sehool  here  last  night,  broke 
windows  and  otherwise  damaged  19  buildings 
as  they  brawled  with  the  police. 

The  policemen  were  injured  and  two  Job 
Corpsmen  were  treated  at  a  hospital  for 
lacerations. 

In  Washington,  the  Office  of  Kconomlc  Op- 
portunity, which  directs  the  Job  Corps,  Issued 
a  statement  expreeslng  regret  over  the  in- 
cident and  saying  the  trouble  involved  both 
Kalamazoo  youths  and  corpsmen.  And  it 
deplored  what  it  called  "unfotinded  nmiors 
which  have  exaggerated  the  local  situation." 
The  statement  quoted  Dean  Pox,  Kalama- 
zoo Police  Chief  as  saying  "It  really  was  a 
mob  action  that  Included  both  Job  Corps- 
men  and  town  youths." 

The  violence  apparently  stemed  from  a 
fight  between  a  Kalamazoo  youth  and  a  Job 
oorpeman  over  a  coat  that  had  been  reported 
stolen  at  the  school  dance. 

The  trainees  then  began  fighting  among 
themselves  both  inside  and  outside  the  school 
said  Jack  Clark,  who  was  In  charge  off  the 
dance  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  School. 

Then,  the  police  said,  the  Job  Corpsmen 
beaded  for  their  buses,  which  were  parked 
downtown  some  blocks  distant. 

Aa  the  youths  passed  through  a  downtown 
■hopping  mall,  they  broke  windows  and 
pulled  down  Christmas  decorations.  Chief 
Pox  said. 

"Some  rings  and  a  watch  were  taken  from 
two  jewelry  BUntes,  and  we  recovered  some 
items,"  he  reported. 

The  police  said  they  confiscated  a  linoleum 
cutter,  a  switchblade  knife,  and  auto  Jack 
handle,  and  a  pair  of  bolt  cutters,  among 
other  weapons. 

The  director  of  the  Kalamazoo  Community 
Services  Council,  Joseph  Dunnlgan,  recom- 
mended today  that  the  city  be  placed  "off 
limits  to  Job  Corpsmen."  He  also  said  a 
committee  that  had  coordinated  visits  to  the 
city  by  trainees  from  the  Job  Corps  Traln^ig 
Center  at  nearby  Fort  Custer  was  halting 
its  actlTltles. 

The  violence  occ>irred  only  hours  after  ths 
Fort  Custer  center  was  dedicated  formally 
by  Sargent  Shrlver,  director  ot  tb»  Office  ot 
Econotnlc  Opportunity. 

Approzlmately  60  officers  trota  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  the  county  were 
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called  to  round  up  the  unruly  jnob  and  load 
the  Job  Corpsmen  on  the  b^Aes  that  had 
brought  them  to  Kalamazoo. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  ^tar,  Nov.  13, 
1986]  I 

Job  Corps  Youths  dt  Riot  at  Kalamazoo 

Kauucazoo,  Mich. — "By  legal  definition  It 
was  a  riot,"  says  Police  Chief  Dean  Fox,  "but 
for  all  practical  purpoees  it  wets  more  a  mob 
action." 

The  post-mortem  In  his  officfe  before  dawn 
today  covered: 

Damage  to  10  buildings  id  the  area  of 
Kalamazoo's  downtown  shopping  mall,  four 
persons  injured — two  policeman  among 
them — Christmas  decc»'atlons  torn  down  and 
12  youths  in  custody.  \ 

Fox     estimated     display     window     losses 
*  alone  up  to  $3,600.  I 

The  rampage  spilled  last  mght  from  a 
scuffle  at  a  dance  at  LlncolnTjimior  High 
School  here.  Attending  weije  Kalamazoo 
youths  and  gueets  from  the  Jo|>  Corps  train- 
ing center  at  nearby  Battle  Creefe- 

The  center  had  been  dedicated  formally 
only  hours  before  by  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economia  Opportunity. 

Before  the  violence  was  put  down,  every 
police  agency  in  Kalamazoo  Cotmty,  in  addi- 
tion to  state  police,  answered  |a  general  as- 
sistance call.  I 

A  skirmish  line  of  armed.  helUneted  police 
moved  out  to  round  up  the  rlotlars. 

One  patrolman  was  ho6pltall0ed  with  pos- 
sible rib  fractures  and  internal  Injuries  suf- 
fered while  trying  to  break  up  obe  fight.  An- 
other suffered  facial  injuries  ^n  a  struggle 
with  one  youth  wielding  a  Jack  ittandle.  Two 
Jobs  Corps  members  were  treaited  for  ankle 
and  head  injuries.  | 

Police  confiscated  several  weapons  in  the 
roundup. 

Held  were  H  identified  ai  Job  Corps 
members. 

(Prom   the   New  York    (N.Y.)    frimea,   Apr 

1,1966] 
Battle  Creek  Mayor  Asks  SO-E  ay  Job  Corps 
Ban  i 

Battle  Crxzk,  Mich.,  MarcUi  31. — Mayor 
Harry  WUklow  Jr.  asked  the  hearby  Port 
Custer  Job  Corps  Center  toda^  to  keep  its 
trainees  out  of  town  for  the  nflxt  30  days. 

He  said  he  would  ask  Gov.  George  Romney 
to  send  in  National  Guardsmeq  for  weekend 
street  patrols  if  the  center  refitted  to  grant 
the  ban.  j 

Mr.  WUklow  took  the  action  I  following  an 
Incident  last  Friday  night  during  which  sev- 
eral youths  from  the  center  \fere  Involved 
In  a  street  fight.  Fourteen  of  the  corpsmen 
were  sent  home  yesterday  after  Etn  investiga- 
tion. 

[Prom   the   Washington    (D.C.      Post.    May 

27, 1966] 

Job  Corps  Shift 

Battle  Creek.  Mich. — The  troubled  Port 
Custer  Job  Corps  camp  has  a  pew  security 
chief — E.  Wilson  Purdy,  who  resigned  as 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  Coirimissioner  In 
a  wire- tapping  controversy. 

Officials  said  they  wanted  sbtneone  who 
could  meet  with  police  In  nfearby  Battle 
Creek  and  Kalamazoo  "on  their  own  ground." 

As  a  result  of  vandalism  and  Street  fights, 
the  1500  Job  Corps  trainees  have  been  all  but 
barred  from  the  two  cities. 

At  the  Port  Rodman  Job  Corps  camp  In 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  a  curfew  aAd  beefed  up 
guards  have  been  ordered  after  an  outbreak 
between  trainees,  police  and  lo«ai  teenagers 
last  weekend.  j 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  9«t.  6.  1986] 
FoTTB  Arrxste*  roB  Knoknow 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Oct.  4.-l^our  young 
men  training  at  the  Fort  Custe^  Job  Corps 
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Center  have  been  arrested  by  Federal  au- 
thorities on  extortion  charges.  Job  Corps 
officials  said  today. 

Officials  said  the  four,  acciised  of  extract- 
ing money  from  fellow  corpsmen  under 
threat  of  physical  violence,  were  arrested 
Sept.  30  and  were  arraigned  before  a  U^S. 
commissioner  on  Oct.  1. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents 
said  the  four  demanded  preliminary  exami- 
nation and  were  being  held  on  «1000  bond 
each.  Charged  were  John  McCrae,  20,  of 
Dothan,  Ala.;  Charlie  Tomlln,  19,  of  Lake 
City.  Fla.;  Lenorrls  Thomas,  18.  of  Palmetto, 
Pla.;  and  Sterling  Myles.  20,  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  31, 1965] 

Leasninc    the    Necessary    Disciplines 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Casper,  Wto. — ^The  men  charged  with 
running  the  Job  Corps  Center  in  the  aban- 
doned Air  Force  base  near  here  do  not  hide 
their  regret  that  they  cannot  impose  more 
military  discipline  upon  the  rugged  assort- 
ment of  recruits  who  are  shipped  to  them. 

The  social  worker  guldeUnes  laid  down  In 
Washington  seem  almost  wistful  when  they 
are  applied  to  the  boys  in  their  late  teens 
who  come  to  this  center.  The  qualities  in 
most  of  these  men  are  deeply  submerged  by 
the  shortcomings  of  their  youth.  They 
usually  arrive  as  mean,  tough  kids  who  He 
and  steal  skillfully  and  at  will.  A  surpris- 
ing niunber  are  badly  spoiled,  more  than 
one-fourth  are  totally  illiterate,  and  almost 
all  of  them  lack  any  real  sense  of  discipline. 

The  center  director.  Dale  Anderson,  and  his 
staff  have  extremely  little  leverage  to  cope 
with  this  crew.  They  can  lift  privileges, 
award  extra  duties,  and  assess  fines  for  dam- 
age to  government  property.  But  If  they 
deal  severely  with  miscreants  or  emulate  the 
army  In  any  way,  the  kids  will  go  home  and 
the  officials  will  be  censured  by  the  Job  Corpe 
hierarchy. 

The  corpsmen  are  quick  to  realize  that  the 
whip  is  In  their  bands.  Anderson  offers 
prizes  for  the  neatest  barracks  aud  holds  in- 
spections but  a  visitor  is  startled  by  the  un- 
tidy aspects  of  these  quarters  and  of  many 
corpsmen.  The  walls  in  the  recreation  area 
have  been  battered  In  places  by  men  who 
foimd  nothing  better  to  do. 

The  unrlgid  spirit  dictated  by  Washington 
requires  Anderson  and  his  staff  to  devote 
much  time  to  the  persuasion  of  young  men 
whoee  experiences  have  taught  them  to  be 
stubborn.  They  must  be  persuaded  to  get 
their  hair  cut,  to  take  advantage  of  thbir 
opportunities  to  learn,  and  to  resist  their 
impulses  to  leave  for  home.  One  able  but 
overworked  Instructor  indxiced  one  young 
fellow  to  Join  the  reading  class  after  two 
months  of  pwsuaelon. 

The  permissive  climate  of  the  camp  is 
specified  by  the  general  instruction  drafted 
in  Washington  for  camp  directors.  "The 
importance  of  discipline  is  recognized,"  these 
instructions  say.  "However,  the  emphasis  is 
on  guidance  and  constrtictlve  criticism. 
Arbitrary  measures  tend  to  create  hoetUlty 
and  resentment." 

Noting  that  young  people  are  inclined  to 
test  rules  and  standards,  these  instructions 
direct  that  "rules  must  never  be  allowed  to 
dominate  the  life  of  the  center"  and  that 
"formal  disciplines  must  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum." The  aim  of  these  Instructions  is  to 
create  an  environment  In  which  the  corpw- 
men  will  "gain  matiirlty  through  learning, 
self-expression,  and  the  recognition  of  his 
abilities." 

Washington's  rejection  of  every  form  of 
militarism  was  overruled  by  the  objections 
of  corpsmen  In  the  first  centers  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  no  uniforms.  They  wanted 
the  assurance  of  some  insignia  and  they  now 
sport  army- type  ahlrts  with  Job  Oorpe 
shoulder    patches.    However,    they    usually 


wear  these  garments  in  a  sloppy  fashion  that 
would  be  intolerable  to  the  Army. 

Anderson,  taught  by  his  own  experience 
to  respect  Army  methods  of  handling  men, 
has  balked  occasionally  at  Washington's  pol- 
icies. He  divides  his  corpsmen  into  groups 
of  ten  so  they  can  have  the  leadership  exper- 
ience afforded  by  the  Army  squad  system. 
Despite  prodding  from  Washington,  he  re- 
fuses to  have  his  staff  sit  among  the  corps- 
men  at  meals  because  he  believes  that  this 
familiarity  will  damage  the  working  rela- 
tionships. 

"Aa  long  as  you  stay  here,  you  are  going  to 
work  and  study,"  Anderson  tells  each  new- 
comer. This  bluntness  tindoubtedly  violate* 
the  Washington  precepts  and  It  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  50  corpsmen  have  dropped 
out  of  the  Casper  camp.  But  Anderson's 
stern  unwillingness  to  tolerate  foolishness  is 
probably  also  the  reason  why  the  98  men  who 
have  stayed  have  done  reasonably  well. 

The  Washington  guidelines  reflect  prevail- 
ing modern  attitudes  toward  youth.  Their 
permissive  flavor  bespeaks  the  remorse  of  a 
guilty  society  trying  to  compensate  its  fail- 
ings. But  they  seem  strangely  out  of  place 
in  a  camp  that  must  contend  with  the  prob- 
lems of  men  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  neces- 
sary disciplines  of  life. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Aug.  29. 
1965] 

Job  Corps  DROPotiTs  Jolt  Camp's  Morale 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Casper,  Wto. — The  Job  Corpsmen  who  go 
home  are  an  enigma  that  disrupts  the 
gathering  momentum  of  this  Job  Oorpe  cen- 
ter at  the  foot  of  the  Laramie  Mountains  and 
raises  basic  questions  on  the  discipline  of  the 
over-all  program. 

One  out  of  three  of  the  young  men  flown 
here  by  the  government  has  sniffed  the  crisp 
winds  blowing  across  the  range  grass,  ex- 
amined the  facilities  of  this  one-time  train- 
ing base  for  bomber  crews,  and  demanded  to 
be  sent  home.  The  staff  begs  these  "tour- 
ists" to  consider  the  opportunities  at  hand 
and  to  give  the  camp  a  chance. 

But  when  the  men  persist  in  their  refusal 
to  stay,  as  about  50  have  since  the  camp 
opened  In  April,  they  are  handed  ticketo-i 
back  to  the  grey  future  that  awaits  them Jt 
home.  These  recalcitrants  damage  the  camp 
because  they  tax  the  time  of  the  overbur- 
dened staff  and  depress  the  morale  of  men 
who  want  to  stay  and  learn. 

experts  dispatched 

Concern  over  the  rate  of  drop-outs  has 
spurred  the  headquarters  in  Washington  to 
dispatch  experts  to  learn  what  is  wrong  in 
the  Casper  center.  They  wiU  not  need  to 
probe  much  deeper  than  the  instability  of 
young  men  whose  training  was  cut  off  In 
grammar  school  and  who  have  never  learned 
the  discipline  of  work  and  study. 

This  camp  is  the  lowest  rung  on  the  Job 
Corps  ladder.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  the  basic 
skills  and  attitudes  necessary  for  more  ad- 
vanced training  at  the  urban  centers  is  other 
places.  The  cruel  irony  is  that  this  essen- 
tial first  step  is  being  rejected  by  the  young 
men  who  need  it  most. 

The  fault  does  not  appear  to  lie  with  the 
staff  of  the  camp.  The  director.  Dale  Ander- 
son, is  a  straight-talking,  no-nonsense  type 
of  Westerner  who  seems  ideal  for  his  role. 
He  and  his  personable  assistants  are  strug- 
gling hard  to  find  the  balance  between  In- 
gratiation  and  command  that  will  induce 
these  young  men  to  stay  and  seek  their 
futures  at  the  center. 

The  camp  works  a  40-hour  week  that 
breaks  into  12  hours  of  study  and  28  hours 
of  conservation  lalxMV  at  a  nearby  reservoir. 
The  98  corpsmen's  needs  in  the  field  and  In 
the  study  rooms  are  handled  well  by  the 
staff  of  28. 

llie  center  Is  a  splendid  deal  t<st  these 
men  by  any  yardstick.    They  get  medical 
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eat*  for  their  ailmenta  and  bad  te«th.  Tlie 
meals  are  excellent  and  central  beating  baa 
been  added  to  tbe  barracks  since  the  bomber 
crvwB  moved  out.  Tbe  recreation  outdoes 
anytblng  tbat  mlgbt  be  found  In  a  private 
boarding  scbool.  Two  movies  a  week,  soft- 
ball  games  eacb  evening,  weekend  passes,  and 
bedtime  snacks  are  tb«  sugar  coating  on  tbe 
pUl. 

Tbe  reward  for  this  outlay  of  energy  and 
money  Is  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  corpemen 
who  have  seized  tbelr  opportimlty.  These 
are  the  20-year-olds  who  have  swallowed  their 
embarrassment  and  knuckled  down  to  mas- 
ter the  aphabet  and  tbe  primary  reader. 
There  are  the  farm  boy  from  Nebraska,  burst- 
ing with  pride  over  bis  progress  In  arithme- 
tic, and  the  clean-cut  fellow  from  Idaho  who 
says,  'Tve  hoped  all  my  life  tbat  a  chance 
like  this  would  come  along." 

The  going  Is  not  easy  for  any  of  them. 
Each  day  requires  a  new  repudiation  of  their 
pasts.  "You've  got  to  keep  putting  your 
-  mind  to  It,"  explains  Reuben  Jackson,  a 
bright  Negro  cook  from  Ohio.  'Tm  always 
close  to  deciding  to  leave."  Jackson's 
mother,  who  has  13  other  children,  writes 
letters  urging  him  to  come  home  because 
she  misses  him.  He  did  pack  one  day  but 
Anderson  persuaded  him  to  stay.  Now  he 
talks  eagerly  of  the  Jobs  he  can  get  If  he 
finishes  the  course. 

STRONGEST   AaomcXNT 

The  visible  success  of  the  center  at  stim- 
ulating latent  qualities  In  these  men  is  tbe 
strongest  argument  for  tougher  policies 
toward  those  who  want  to  go  home.  The 
whims  of  the  fellow  who  says,  "I  need  fresh 
air  and  fun  Instead  of  work"  or  of  the  South- 
erners who  leave  because  they  dislike  being 
encamped  with  Negroes  are  pathetic  con- 
trasts to  the  center's  gathering  climate  of 
dedication. 

The  drop-out  experience  In  Casper  Indi- 
cates that  the  Job  Corps  is  making  one  major 
mistake.  This  Is  an  excessive  zeal  in  recruit- 
ment that  obliges  the  center  to  prove  Itself 
to  the  corpemen.  The  promises  of  the  re- 
cruiters are  brighter  than  the  realities  in 
the  camp  and  the  let-down  deepens  the  dis- 
may which  every  young  person  feels  upon 
leaving  home. 

The  Casper  experience  also  suggests  that 
the  oorpsmen  should  initially  commit  them- 
selves to  remain  at  these  centers  long  enough 
to  allow  their  homesickness  to  subside  and 
the  training  routine  to  catch  their  Interest. 
If  this  commitment  Is  not  sought,  the  Job 
Corps  will  stay  trapped  In  an  expensive  flux 
of  tourists  whb  may  eventually  undermine 
tbe  program. 

Job  Corps  Camp  Cnar  Is  Rncovso 

The  director  of  a  strife-ridden  Job  Corps 
training  center  at  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky., 
has  been  removed  from  bis  post  in  the  wake 
of  a  drastic  reduction  In  the  nvunber  of 
center  employes. 

Southern  Illinois  University  officials,  who 
operate  tbe  center  under  a  $10  million  gov- 
ernment contract,  yesterday  annoimced  that 
James  W.  Hughes,  the  director,  has  been  re- 
assigned to  a  position  as  assistant  professor 
at  tde  university. 

LAST  WEEK  lOT  FDUD 

Last  week,  107  center  employes  were  fired 
by  university  officials.  Before  the  riiKmingnin, 
the  number  of  employes  at  the  center — about 
450 — exceeded  the  number  of  young  trainees 
—358. 

A  Job  Corps  spokesman  In  Washington  said 
SIU  managers  of  the  camp  have  undertaken 
a  major  restudy  and  overhaul  of  the  camp's 
management. 

The  spokesman,  Stanley  A.  Zimmerman, 
deputy  director  of  the  Job  Corps,  said  the 
top-heavy  staff  was  tbe  result,  In^part,  of 
the  freezing  of  "trainee  input"  at  Breckin- 
ridge following  a  near-riot  there  last  August. 


luvjMii-Rn  nrvoLvxD  in  oisossn 

In  tbe  August  disorder,  a  group  of  some 
76  corpsmen  attacked  a  fire  truck  when  It 
arrived — in  response  to  an  apparent  false 
alarm — outside  a  mess  ball  at  the  center. 

A  fireman  was  beaten  with  tire  chains 
and  fighting  broke  out.  Authorities  later 
reported  tbat  10  corpsmen  were  treated  at  a 
camp  hospitals  for  stab  wounds,  cuts  and 
bruises. 

onrcxALs  tottb  sm 

Top  Job  Corps  officials,  including  Corps 
director  Dr.  Otis  Slngletary,  toured  the 
Breckinridge  center  earlier  this  week. 

Job  Corpus  aides  stated  that  the  large  staff 
at  the  center  was  hired  in  anticipation  of  an 
enrollment  of  1,000  to  1,500  corpsmen.  A 
spokesman  said  one  of  the  administrative 
problems  at  the  center  involved  a  lack  of 
"proper  timing"  In  the  development  of  the 
program. 

Among  the  107  employes  dismissed  were 
about  25  wives  of  employes.  One  of  the 
women  Is  Mrs.  Georgia  Hughes,  the  wife  of 
the  deposed  director.  Hughes  has  been  re- 
placed by  James  R.  Fornear,  who  was  the 
deputy  director. 

Zlnunerman  said  that  prior  to  the  dis- 
missals, a  total  of  about  60  wives  of  em- 
ployes were  on  the  center  staff.  He  added 
that  the  use  of  "family  teams"  on  tbe  cen- 
ter staff  was  encouraged  by  project  directors. 

Tbe  Job  Corps  official  said  the  enrollment 
freeze  at  Breckinridge  will  remain  In  effect 
until  tbe  administrative  problems  at  tbe 
camp  have  been  remedied. 

[From  tbe  New  York  Times,  Nov.  3,  1965] 

Job  Corps  Fnros  Kentuckt  Camp  Is  Smx 

Deficient 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

WASRiNOroN,  November  2. — Camp  Breck- 
inridge, the  Kentucky  Job  Corps  center 
where  enrollees  floted  last  August,  Is  still 
"seriously  deficient,"  a  corps  official  said 
today. 

Talks  have  been  reopened  with  Southern 
Illinois  University,  the  contractors,  to  nego- 
tiate Improvements  speedUy. 

A  Job  Corps  survey  team  that  went  to 
Camp  Breckinridge  last  month  found  that 
far  too  little  bad  been  done  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Aug.  20  riot.  Job  Corps  officials 
thereupon  affirmed  their  August  decision  to 
send  no  more  enrollees  to  Breckinridge  until 
certain  improvements  had  been  made. 

Headquarters  said  a  cancellation  of  the 
university's  contract  was  not  being  dlsciissed 
at  this  time.  However,  officials  said  it  would 
be  uneconomic  to  block  new  admissions  in- 
definitely. More  than  700  have  been  as- 
signed to  Breckinridge  since  It  opened. 

Many  fled  or  demanded  transfers  after 
the  riot.  The  October  rolls  showed  S88 
there  although  there  are  facilities  for  more 
than  twice  that  nimiber.  Tlie  projected 
capacity  Is  2,000. 

Wray  Smith,  associate  director  of  the  Job 
Corps  In  charge  of  xirban  centers,  would  not 
pinpoint  tbe  deficiencies  but  placed  them  In 
three  categories:  Instructional  services,  ad- 
ministrative services,  and  enroUee  life, 

"There  Is  a  lack  of  effective  management 
on  the  part  of  the  university."  he  said. 
"So  much  flows  from  that.  The  matter 
Is  urgent.  We've  got  to  wrap  it  up  In  the 
next  few  weeks.  We  feel  this  Is  a  serious 
matter."  J 

The  riot  could  not  be  traced  to  any  slngls 
cause.  However,  Investigators  foimd  many 
possible  causes,  some  of  which  were  cor- 
rected Immediately. 

The  university,  they  concluded,  had  been 
excessively  cautious  and  slow  In  buying 
equipment  for  the  enrollees.  Food  and  food 
service  were  Inadequate  with  600  being  fed 
in  a  dining'  hall  that  accommodated  only 
160  at  atliiM^  ,..^ 
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There  was  a  divided  security  force.  The 
members  had  overlapping  responsibilities 
and  were  confused  about  their  duties.  The 
property  watchers  carried  guns  and  when 
these  were  taken  away  four  of  them  quit. 

A  staff  training  program  bad  been  discon- 
tinued, presumably  because  new  corpemen 
were  arriving  so  fast  that  they  demanded  the 
staff's  full  time.  It  was  "beastly  hot"  that 
week,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  do,  one 
official  said.  Relations  with  nearby  com- 
munities had  not  been  adequately  developed. 

Although  many  of  these  shortcomings  were 
corrected  promptly,  tbe  October  survey 
results  disturbed  Job  Corps  officials.  They 
called  In  Delyte  W.  Morris  and  Robert  Mac- 
Vlcar,  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
vmlverslty,  and  pressed  them  for  more  action. 
Further  talks  wUl  be  held  next  week. 

These  events  hold  significance  beyond 
their  Immediate  effect  on  Camp  Breckinridge 
and  the  university. 

The  more  far-reaching  question  Is  what 
kind  of  organization  Is  best  qualified  to 
operate  these  camps.  Measured  by  adverse 
newsmaking  events,  tbe  camps  run  by  profit- 
making  corporations  have  a  far  better 
record  than  those  run  by  a  variety  of  non- 
profit organizations. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  21,  1965) 

Job  Corps  Youths  Riot  in  Kxntuckt — 
HoNDRxos  IN  Pood  Protkst  at  Camp — 10 
Injured 

Morganfield,  Kt.,  Augtist  20. — Hundreds 
of  white  and  Negro  youths,  many  of  them 
school  dropouts  from  big-city  slums,  rioted 
for  nearly  three  hours  today  at  a  Federal  Job 
Corps  center.  At  least  10  persons  were  In- 
jured. 

like  students  at  nearby  Camp  Breckinridge 
complained  that  they  were  being  fed  "slop." 
They  were  dispersed  only  after  agents  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
United  States  mM-sbals  had  entered  the  camp 
while  36  armed  state  police  stood  guard 
outside. 

"The  students  were  fighting  everybody, 
themselves  and  the  camp  officials,"  a  state 
trooper  said.  "They  grabbed  everything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on  and  went  wild." 

Tbe  F3.I.  entered  the  case  becaiise  the 
camp  Is  on  Federal  property.  State  troopers 
were  ordered  to  the  scene  by  Gov.  Edward  T. 
Breathitt  after  a  request  for  assistance  by 
United  States  Attorney  Bill  Rivers. 

Camp  Breckinridge  houses  about  660  stu- 
dents, about  400  of  them  Negro,  and  Is  oper- 
ated by  Southern  Illinois  University  under 
contract  with  tbe  Government. 

The  camp  is  a  former  United  States  Army 
Infantry  training  center  in  western  Kentucky 
near  tbe  Indiana  border,  about  175  miles 
southwest  of  Louisville.  Tbe  students  range 
from  16  to  21  years  old. 

Among  tbe  injured  was  a  fireman  who  tried 
to  quell  the  fighting.  He  was  admitted  to  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  Hospital  In  Morganfleld.  The 
others  Injured  were  admitted  to  the  camp 
Infirmary. 

The  rioting  began  In  the  school  cafeteria. 
Robert  Rudd,  an  activities  Instructor  and 
member  of  the  student  security  staff,  said 
about  50  youths  bad  started  it  "and  It  spread 
from  there." 

"They  all  grabbed  two-by-fours  and 
marched  from  the  cafeteria,"  he  said.  "They 
broke  Into  the  security  building,  shattered  a 
lot  of  windows  and  pushed  a  few  staff 
members." 

raXMZN  TOO  LATX 

Mr.  Rudd  said  someone  called  the  fire  de- 
partment, but  firemen  arrived  too  late  to  pre- 
vent most  of  the  vandalism. 

"The  kids  began  to  break  up  after  staff 
members  reasoned  with  them."  Mr.  Rudd 
said.  "But  once  tbe  kids  were  outside,  the 
rioting  broke  out  again.    They  Jumped  on 
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a  fireman  and  started  throwli  tg  twu-by-fours 
again."  ] 

The  student  complaint  atwUt  the  food  was 
reported  In  a  recent  edltioi  of  the  camp 
newspaper.  Tbe  story  descrilied  the  fare  as 
"slop."  j 

State  troopers  from  Henderson,  Mayfield 
and  Morganfield  converged  on  the  camp  but 
lacked  Jurisdiction  to  enter-  Fi.I.  agents 
and  marshals  arrived  at  thQ  scene  Jiut  as 
tbe  Governor  received  authorlMtlon  from  Mr. 
Rivers.  The  troopers  decided,  however,  that 
It  was  l>est  to  surround  the  camp  while  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  scbool  security  person- 
nel tried  to  restore  order. 

Homer  Woodard,  a  member  at  the  camp  se- 
curity department,  said  300  to  500  youths 
were  involved  In  the  disturbance. 

About  100  demonstrators  marched  outside 
the  camp  last  Friday  in  proteist  to  its  hiring 
practices.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  H^e,  president 
of  the  Kentucky  National  As8«elatlon  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  Peopte,  said  the  poor 
people  of  the  neighborhood,  both  white  and 
Negro,  were  being  deprived  of  Jobs  at  the 
camp. 

James  Hughes,  the  center  4lt*ector,  denied 
the  charge.  | 

The  camp  Is  operated  by  tht  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  which  a^talnlsters  the 
Administration's  antlpoverty  )>rogram. 

The  Job  Corps  operates  the  damps  at  which 
unemployed  youths  are  taught  skills  so  they 
can  get  Jobe.  Most  of  the  youths  are  school 
dropouts.  I 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  {July  3,  1966] 
Job  Corps  Ckntir  at  Kumkr  Pacing  a  Crack- 
oowti — More  Disctpline  Al<>kg  Wtth  Im- 
proved CoMMtwrrv  RELATidits  Plannxd 

(By  Walter  H.  Waggoner) 
Edison,  NJT.,  July  2.— The  I  Camp  Kilmer 
Job  Corps  Center  here  has  promHsed  to  tighten 
discipline  Immediately  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
misconduct  by  the  corpemenj  and  Improve 
relations  with  the  townships  bc  Edison  and 
Piscataway.  | 

Mayors  Anthony  M.  Yelencltes  of  Edison 
and  WUllam  H.  Atkins  of  Plsfcataway  made 
public  today  Identical  letters  1  they  had  re- 
ceived from  tbe  Office  of  Ecoljomic  Oppor- 
tunity in  Washington  outlining  steps  Camp 
Kilmer  authorities  plan  to  take, 

Over  a  period  of  months  coi^panen  In  the 
Job  training  program  have  befen  accused  of 
drunkenness,  narcotics  use  anid  assaults  on 
local  residents.  Last  month  seven  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  corps  for  8t<^iilng  cars  on 
a  highway  that  passes  through  the  camp. 

About  a  week  later,  a  petition  to  the  Edison 
Township  Coimcil,  signed  by  1^89  residents, 
asked  the  removal  of  the  Job  training  center 
from  the  Camp  Kilmer  site. 

prottd  of  center 

The  letter  from  Washington,  Hind  delivered 
to  the  two  Mayors  yesterday,  was  signed  by 
Chester  R.  Lane,  associate  director  for  men's 
centers  of  the  Job  Corps.  Although  conced- 
ing the  need  for  improvemeiit,  Mr.  Lane 
nevertheless  stated :  J\ 

"We  are  proud  of  the  Kllmkt  Job  Corps 
Center.  When  tbe  history  of  the  war  on 
poverty  is  vwitten,  Its  most  memorable  page 
may  well  be  the  Involvement  of  American  In- 
dustry In  helping  the  poor  toi^hare  In  the 
good  life,  as  It  Is  known  to  moei  of  us." 

The  Kilmer  center,  opened  lin  February, 
1965.  U  operated  with  Federal  funds  by  the 
Federal  Electric  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  International  Telephone  a<id  Telegraph 
Corp<»atlon.  i 

The  corps  director  promiMd  physical 
changes  at  tbe  camp  as  well  asQibre  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  camp's  standards  of  good 
conduct  and  an  effort  to  ImprMs  the  com- 
munity that  there  are  "good  clttaens"  atnong 
the  youths  at  the  center.^ 
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Because  cars  were  stoned  on  Plalnfield 
Avenue — a  highway  tbat  cuts  through  the 
center  of  the  camp — the  camp  will  improve 
the  fencing  and  lighting  along  the  thorough- 
fare and  provide  a  second  pedestrian  over- 
pass over  the  road. 

Mr.  Lane  said  "extensive  additions"  In  rec- 
reation facilities  would  be  started  immedi- 
ately, including  the  construction  of  a  swim- 
ming pool,  and  the  provision  of  more  game 
room  equipment  and  better  movie  facilities. 

He  added  that  a  "cofpaman  patrol"  woxUd 
be  organized  "to  make  siu-e  that  corpemen 
live  up  to  the  behavior  standards  tbat  both 
you  and  we  expect  of  them."  In  neighboring 
commimitlee. 

Other  improvements  or  innovations  will 
Include  the  issuance  of  special  telephone 
nimibers  to  local  residents  who  may  want  to 
caU  Job  Corps  officials  quickly  or  in  an  emer- 
gency, more  care  in  Issuance  of  passes  and 
special  buses  for  corpemen  In  order  to  end 
or  minimize  the  troublesome  Incidents  that 
have  occurred  on  municipal  buses. 

The  letter  also  touched  on  the  now  estab- 
lished problem  of  distrust  and  tension  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  police. 

"Young  men  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, such  as  we  have  at  Kilmer,"  Mr. 
Lane  wrote,  "often  come  to  us  with  an  un- 
fortunate and  inaccurate  picture  of  the  role 
of  police  In  community  life.  In  addition, 
policemen  sometimes  do  not  recognize  the 
generally  high  quality  of  most  of  our  young 
volunteers  at  Kilmer." 

V  Mr.  Lane  said  that  an  orientation  program 
would  be  undertaken  to  correct  "this  lack 
of  imderstanding." 

Kilmer  Job  Corps  Otrarrs  Seven  Youths 

Action  Follows  Btonino  of  Cars — ^Fires 
Studied 

(By  Walter  H.  Waggoner) 
Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

Edison,  N.J.,  June  15. — Seven  youths  have 
been  ousted  from  the  Camp  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  here  as  a  result  of  the  stoning  of  auto- 
mobUee  on  a  highway  last  Saturday  night. 

The  Piscataway  Township  police  reported 
that  six  motorists  complained  about  the  in- 
cidents on  Plalnfield  Avenue,  which  nins 
through  the  antlpoverty  center,  and  a  57- 
year-old  man  was  punched  in  the  face  when 
he  stopped  to  remonstrate  with  the  stone 
throwers. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation Is  investigating  the  cause  of 
three  fires  that  have  broken  out  at  the  camp 
since  Monday  morning.  So  far,  no  one  has 
been  accused  of  Involvement  In  tbe  blazes,  a 
Job  Corps  spokesman  said. 

FIRX  DESTROYS  OLD  BARRACKS 

The  first  fire,  discovered  about  8  AM. 
Monday,  burned  a  hole  in  the  fioor  of  the 
kitchen  area  In  an  orientation  building. 
The  second  destroyed  an  imoccupled  wooden 
World  War  n  barracks  late  Monday  night 
and  last  night  the  interior  of  a  similar  un- 
used building  was  burned  out. 

Fire  Departments  frcan  Bdison  and  Stelton 
responded  to  the  two  most  serious  blazes 
but  the  first  was  put  out  by  a  staff  member 
vnth  a  fire  extinguisher. 

The  center,  opened  in  February.  1965,  as  an 
antlpoverty  project  to  teach  Job  skills  to 
school  dropouts,  is  operated  under  a  Federal 
contract  by  the  Federal  Hectric  Corporation 
a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

Although  cited  as  a  success  by  the  Oov- 
ermnent  and  the  operating  management,  the 
center  has  been  tbe  subject  of  controversy 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  highly  critical  study 
of  Its  administration  and  training  methods 
by  a  grjup  of  Rutgers  University  professors. 
And  there  have  been  Incidents  of  unruly 
behavior  In  New  Brunswick,  the  largest  com- 
munity   in    Uie    neighborhood,    where    the 


coi^jsmen  find  most  of  their  off-duty  recre- 
ation. But  Capt.  Maurice  Abeam  of  the 
Piscataway  Township  poUce  department  was 
inclined  today  to  minimize  the  extent  of  the 
misconduct. 

not  too  mant  incidrntb 

He  said  tbat  there  had  "not  been  too  many 
incidents  considering  the  number  of  boys  at 
the  cair.p." 

"Out  of  2,100,  you  are  boimd  to  get  a  few 
who  act  up,"  he  said.  "But  if  you  have  only 
20  or  30  troublemakers,  they  -can  make  It 
miserable  for  all  of  tbe  rest." 

Today  the  so-called  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  corpsmen,  tbe  student  govern- 
ment drawn  from  eacb  of  the  32  dormltoriee, 
formally  deplored  the  recent  outbreaks. 

At  tbelr  regular  Wednesday  meeting  this 
morning,  attended  also  by  Paul  C.  Ketcher- 
elde,  director  of  the  center,  the  young  "repre- 
sentatives" announced  their  apologies  to  the 
community  and  invited  local  residents  to 
attend  one  of  their  meetings  "to  see  some  of 
the  positive  things  we  are  doing  at  Camo 
Kilmer."  *^ 

One  Troxtsans  Three  Httniwed  and  Eiohtt- 
NiNK  Ask  Removal  of  TrTT.»irTa  jqb  Corps 
Edison.  N.J.,  June  23.— A  petition  signed 
by  1,389  residents  has  requested  tbe  removal 
of  the  Camp  KUmer  Job  Corpe.  an  antt- 
poverty  Job  training  center,  from  this  town- 
ship. 

Presented  to  a  meeting  of  tbe  Tovmshlp 
Council  last  night,  the  petition  cited  Inci- 
dents of  narcotics  violations  among  the 
Corpsmen,  dnmkenness  and  assaults  on  local 
residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbe  center. 
In  response  to  this  and  other  complaints. 
Job  Corps  officials  went  to  Washington  today 
to  discuss  ways  of  tightening  control  and 
improving  discipline  over  the  2,100  youthful 
trainees  at  the  Camp  KUmer  Center. 

The  center  is  operated  for  the  Government 
by  the  Federal  Electric  Corporation,  a  subsid- 
iary of  the  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation. 

The  mayors  of  Edison  and  Piscataway 
Township  met  with  Job  Corpe  and  antl- 
poverty officials  from  Washington  and  the 
Kilmer  center  on  Sunday,  moving  up  their 
meeting  frcwn  one  orlglnaUy  scheduled  for 
yesterday. 

The  Job  Corps  representatives  agreed  to 
submit  to  the  mayors  by  JiUy  1  "a  plan  of 
steps  to  be  taken  to  tighten  discipline  and 
Improve  relations  between  the  center  and 
Its  neighbors." 

[From  tbe  New  York  limes,  Jan.  12.  1966] 
Dropouts    Alarm    Job    Corps    Camp Lxss 

Than    84    Pixcxnt    Retdxn    to    ttw.w 

After  Holidats 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washincton,  Jan.  11. — Camp  KUmer.  a 
Job  Corps  center  recently  accused  of  having 
"flagrant  deflcleMjis."  now  has  the  most 
serious  dropout  problem  of  tbe  entire  na- 
tional youth  retraining  program. 

It  has  been  the  only  one  among  74  cen- 
ters to  fulfill  tbe  gloomiest  predictions  of  last 
November  by  poverty  officials  that  perhaps 
16  per  cent  of  tbe  13,600  Job  Corpe  men  and 
women  who  went  home  for  two-week  Christ- 
mas leaves  all  over  the  country  would  stay 
home.  ■» 

Of  the  1,023  mbn  who  left  the  New  Jersey 
camp  for  Christmas.  859  are  back  and  164 
are  dropouts — a  return  rate  of  Just  under 
84  per  cent. 

Last  weekend  the  picture  was  far  more 
alarming.  More  than  300.  or  80  per  cent, 
bad  not  omne  back  to  Kilmer  and  Job 
CcHps  officials  were  upset. 

Since  then  a  significant  number  have 
straggled  back  on  their  own  or  been  per- 
suaded to  return  by  Kilmer  officials  who 
kept  telephoning   them   or   sending    them 
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telegrams  strongly  urging  them  to  change 
their  minds. 

Moat  of  the  dropouts  are  white. 

In  the  rest  of  the  country  the  return  rate 
seems  to  be  better  than  what  many  porery 
officials  had  hoped  for.  Job  Corps  staff  mem- 
bers here  appear  meet  reluctant  to  give  any 
breakdown  by  center  or  by  category  of  cen- 
ter, "for  fear  of  setting  one  camp  against 
another,"  It  was  explained. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  here 
Is  lumping  all  the  figures  together  for  a 
national  average  return  that  they  say  Is 
90  per  cent. 

Kilmer's  project  manager,  with  offices  In 
Washington,  la  going  to  New  Jersey  to  find 
out  what  has  gone  wrong.  Months  ago,  the 
center  was  excoriated  by  some  of  Its  pro- 
feas<Mlal  advisers  at  Rutgers  University  for 
"flagrant  deficiencies,"  Including  paramili- 
tary discipline,  little  learning  and  preoccu- 
pation with  a  "good  front." 

In  the  early  months,  the  racial  proportion 
at  Kilmer  was  about  60  per  cent  Negro  to  40 
per  cent  white.  Just  before  Christmas  It 
had  reversed.  Now  the  Negro  proportion 
to  the  whites   will  rise  even   higher. 

In  most  Job  Corps  centers,  the  pattern 
evidenced  by  the  youth  has  been  strong 
family  ties  and  the  homesickness  that  re- 
salts;  "culttu'e  shock";  Inability  to  adapt 
to  group  living,  new  foods  and  practices.  Re- 
sistance to  change  has  been  significantly 
.  higher  among  Appalachian  whites  than  any 
other  group. 

Urban  Negroes  In  particular,  the  majority 
from  broken  homes  and  toughened  by  ex- 
perience In  America's  cities,  seem  more  able 
to  adapt  and  are  motivated  by  the  desire 
to  Improve  themselves  with  better  Jobs  and 
education. 

Many  do  not  want  to  go  home  after  they 
graduate  from  Job  Corps. 

Most  of  the  Appalachian  whites  wish  to 
the  hills  and  hollows  whence  they  came. 

(Prom  U.S.  News  it  Wcurld  Report,  Dec.  20, 
1965] 

,  TKOUBLXS    IN    THK    JOB    COEPS — ^RkPOHT    FBOM 

A  Showplacx 

(Note. — Heading  into  controversy;  the  Job 
Corps,  a  major  branch  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. After  a  full  year,  some  camps  stand 
half  empty,  the  dropout  rate  Is  high,  class 
attendance  Is  poor.  Critics  say  the  whole 
approach  Is  wrong.  They  point  to  the  Corps 
center  at  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J.,  showplace  of  the 
program,  as  Exhibit  A.) 

Camp  Kilmer,  N.J. — The  Job  Corps  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  more  successful  phases 
of  President  Johnson's  "war  on  poverty." 
Camp  Kllmer,.jws  been  looked  on  as  one  of 
the/i$esi  JotTCorps  campts. 

"The  center  here  has  been  running  for 
about  11  months.  It  was  set  up  to  handle 
2,500  boys.  Camp  officials  say  that  enroll- 
ment now  Is  about  1,250. 

In  the  first  nine  months,  483  youthi 
dropped  out  and  20  others  were  sent  home 
Klghty-f our  left  to  take  jobs,  enter  the  arme& 
forces  or  return  to  school.  December  17  wau 
picked  for  graduation  day,  but  only  three 
boys  were  ready  to  graduate. 

Almost  all  of  the  boys  in  attendance  weru 
to  go  home  for  Christmas.  How  many  com* 
back  after  the  holidays  will  show  how  well 
this  part  of  the  poverty  war  has  caught  on. 

Up  to  $6,000  per  Ixty:  Camp  Kilmer  is 
being  run  by  a  private  firm  on  a  fixed-fee 
basis  under  policies  laid  down  by  law  and 
regulations  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. The  management  fee  is  $620,000 
for  a  19-month  period.  If  camp  population 
averages  1,250  for  the  period  the  fee  will 
come  to  $416  per  boy.  In  all,  Kilmer's  opera- 
tions are  estimated  to  cost  somewhere  be- 
tween $3,800  and  $9,000  per  boy  per  year. 
The  boys  are  paid  $75  per  month,  only  pctft  of 
It  In  cash  for  pocket  money. 


The  staff  numbers  about  500,  or  one  staff 
member  for  each  2.6  boys.  IX  the  attendance 
Is  raised  to  the  goal  of  2,600  the  staff  will  In- 
crease to  between  700  and  800,  or  about  one 
staff  worker  for  each  three  boys. 

Corpsmen  come  from  40  States,  with  the 
biggest  group  from  the  Appalachla  area. 
About  half  are  white,  half  Negro. 

Big  unfilled  spwces.  The  big  question  that 
pops  Into  the  mind  of  a  visitor  Is  this :  Where 
are  the  boys?  Classes  are  very  small,  ranging 
from  two  to  a  doaen  or  so.  The  dormltoriee 
seem  largely  deserted,  with  a  scattering  of 
the  corpsmen  on  the  campus.  The  dining 
ball  seemed  about  two-thirds  empty  at  meal- 
time. Asked  to  explain  why,  official  replied: 
"The  place  is  big." 

Vocational-training  facilities  appear  to  the 
layman  to  be  excellent. 

The  trouble  is  that  In  the  middle  of  the 
school  day  they  seemed  mostly  idle.  An 
auto-body  shop  as  big  as  a  gymnasium  had 
half  a  dozen  boys  hammering  on  bent  fenders. 
There  were  three  boys  in  a  very  large  carpen- 
try shop.  The  training  facilities  all  were 
there.    But  the  boys  were  not. 

Dormitories  appeared  spotless.  Most  had 
signs  warning  the  visitor  to  take  off  his  shoes 
before  entering.  Corpsmen  live  four  to  tl\ft 
room  in  double-decker  beds.  The  grounds 
here  and  there,  however,  were  littered  with 
beer  cans  and  gin  bottles,  especially  In  areas 
away  from  the  administration  building. 

Vocational  instructors  appear  genuinely 
enthusiastic  about  the  establishment.  Prog- 
ress of  the  boys  In  learning  is  said  to  be 
ahead^of  schedule. 

It  was  noticed  that  dozens  of  tyiiewrlters 
were  standing  unused  in  the  typing  class- 
room. Dozens  of  calculating  machines  were 
idle  in  the  business-machine  classroom.  Ma- 
chines were  abundant,  but  there  was  a  short- 
age of  boys.  Yet  when  officials  were  asked 
why  there  were  not  more  youths  at  the  camp 
the  answer  was:  "Lack  of  facilities." 

Each  dormitory  houses  64  boys.  Four 
group  leaders  live  with  the  boys  in  each 
dormitory.  The  leaders  are  paid  $6,000  a 
year  plus  room.  Oroup  leaders  are  on  duty 
from  3  pjn.  to  8  ajn.  Each  group  of  boys  is 
self-governing,  counted  on  to  enforce  the 
rules. 

In  addition  to  four  group  leaders,  each 
dormitory  Is  assigned  three  academic  teach- 
ers and  one  counselor.  Salaries  of  teachers 
are  in  line  with  those  paid  outside.  The 
counselors  get  from  $7,500  to  $10,000  a  year. 

Class  attendance:  spotty.  There  is  con- 
crete evidence  that  class  attendance  Is  poor. 

One  teacher  kept  a  meticulous  record.  He 
was  suppoeed  to  teach  12  classes  twice  a 
week — seeing  each  of  his  students  once  every 
3>4  days.  His  record  shows  that  his  pupils 
were  attending  class  only  once  in  every  10 
days. 

Twenty  vocations  are  being  taught  at  this 
center.  They  are:  auto  mechanic  service- 
station  attendant,  retail  sales  office  admin- 
istration, office-machine  operation,  logistics, 
auto-parts  sales,  cooking,  welding,  metal 
work,  auto- body  repair  and  finish,  carpentry, 
electrical  work,  painting,  office-machine  re- 
pair, refrigeration  repair,  electronics  and  ap- 
pliance repair,  plumbing,  data  processing  and 
offset  printing.  Many  of  the  boys  also  train 
as  custodians,  or  janitors. 

Mathematics,  science,  social  studies  and 
communications  sklUs  are  taught  three  hours 
each  day.  After  3  o'clock  J4  the  afternoon 
the  boys  are  more  or  less  od  their  own. 

An  eight-member  advisory  committee  of 
professors  from  Rutgers  University  has  made 
a  study  of  the  camp  and  has  been  arguing 
publicly  with  the  Camp  Kilmer  management 
over  nxethods. 

ITie  advisory  group.  In  brief,  is  against  par- 
ticipation of  corporations  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Said  the  report:  "It  is  well  known 
that  corporate  hierarchy  and  military  hier- 
archy are  modeled  after  one  another.  Top 
administrators  generally  are  not  knowledge- 


able regarding  the  technicalities  of  training. 
They  see  themselves  as  managers  of  men,  not 
of  program  content.  Tet,  they  make  slgnlfl- 
cant  decisions  regarding  program,  but  de- 
cisions which  give  primary  consideration  to 
the  profit  motive." 

Those  professors  who  have  studied  the 
camp  oppoee  this  type  of  24-hour  residential 
setup  for  youngsters  from  a  poverty  back- 
ground, who  have  t>een  removed  geo- 
graphically from  their  "life  style."  The  pro- 
fessors are  convinced  that  vocational  training 
la  overstressed. 

The  advisory  group  would  emphasize  aca- 
demic training  Instead,  leaving  vocational 
training  to  on-the-job  projects  In  a  ^ty. 
They  would  have  the  youngsters^ and  the  Job 
Corx>s  enter  indlvldiuU  agreements  Ullored 
to  needs  of  the  youth. 

The  Rutgers  report.  The  previously  un- 
published portion  of  the  Rutgers  report  on 
the  Camp  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  makes  the 
following  points,  among  others: 

"It  should  never  be  thought  that  removing 
youths  from  their  homes  and  communities 
is  other  than  a  stopgap  solution  to  youth  em- 
ployment problems.  Indeed,  such  an  act 
may  be  socially  debilitating,  and  produce 
extremely  undesirable  results.  .  .  . 

"The  physical  plant  should  be  enormously 
upgraded  to  include  at  least  the  following— 

"Additional  social-leisure  time  buildings 
which  would  Include  bowling,  miislc  rooms, 
additional  snack  bar  or  coffee  shop  sections, 
expressive  art  rooms,  craft  shops  and  soft- 
drink  night  clubs. 

"Reduce  the  population  in  each  dorm  from 
64  to  36  without  reducing  the  ratio  of  group 
leaders.  Some  corpsmen  should  have  single 
rooms  while  others  should  be  two  to  a  room. 

"Air-condition  the  'living  room'  area  of 
each  wing  in  the  dorm.  More  comfort  should 
be  provided  for  each  room.  For  example, 
such  things  as  radios  should  be  regarded  as 
standard  equipment,  and  each  room  should 
have  a  good  ventilating  fan. 

"The  monolithic  program  currently  In 
effect  should  be  replaced  by  one  which  is  in- 
divld\ially  tailored  for  each  corpsman.  A 
contract  should  be  entered  into  which  clearly 
sets  forth  the  responsibilities  of  the  Job 
Corps  to  the  youth  and  the  expectations  the 
Corps  has  of  the  youth.  The  currlculxun 
should  be  primarily  aimed  at  upgrading  aca- 
demic study  skills  of  the  youth." 

The  report  also  recommends  "removal  of 
all  vestiges  of  military  procedures:  recrutlng, 
induction,  fences,  passes,  terminology 
(AWOL) ,  and  the  substitution  of  campuslike 
social  controls. . . . 

"Vocational  training  should  be  buttressed 
by  on-the-job  training.  .  .  .  Driver-training 
courses  should  be  instituted.  .  .  . 

"Monthly  payment  to  corpsmen  should 
provide  essentials  of  decent,  dignified  social 
and  community  associations  for  boys  of  this 
age.  Minimum  provision  would  permit 
corpsmen  to  pay  for  transportation,  tele- 
phone calls,  to  accept  personal  invitations, 
to  invite  dates,  to  make  independent  pur- 
chases for  personal  needs,  without  humilia- 
tion. 

"If  necessary,  means  to  achieve  federal 
legislation  for  this  purpose  should  be  under- 
taken." 

The  Job  Corps  thus  Is  becoming  a  center 
of  controversy,  like  many  other  phases  of 
the  poverty  program. 

EXCLTTBIVX    IWTKRVIXW — ^WHAT'S    WRONO    WITB 

Job  Coara 

Why  all  the  stir  over  the  Job  CarpBl  Is  it 
really  a  failure?  What  changes  are  needed? 
In  this  interview,  Francis  Purcell,  Rutgers 
University  professor  and  Job  Corps  adviser, 
takes  a  close  look  at  the  program  and  offers 
recommendations. 

Q.  Professor  Purcell,  Is  something  basically 
wrong  with  the  Job  Corps,  in  your  opinion? 

A.  In  my  opinion  there  was  not  sufficient 
planning.     Specifically,  the  Job  Cori>8  offl- 
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clals  did  not  understand  tUi  nature  of  the 
people  they  were  going  to  h^ve  to  deal  .with. 
They  relied  on  the  rather  «alve  belief  that 
removing  young  men  from  their  home  com- 
munities would  enable  those  youths  to  par- 
take of  middle-class  education.  This  has  led 
to  what  I  regard  as  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Q.  What  do  these  young  pfeople  really  need 
most — discipline?  Basic  training  In  reading? 
Or  on-the-job  training? 

A.  I  think  the  findings  with  this  group  of 
people  in  the  past  have  indicated  very  blunt- 
ed aspirations  on  their  part).  With  blunted 
aspirations  they  don't  see  the  relevance  of 
academic  learning,  without  iTlilch  they  can't 
really  manage  In  the  Job  maiiOtet. 
Q.  Do  they  lack  motlvatloif 
A.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest  misunder- 
standings held  in  .regard  tct  this  program. 
The  very  fact  that  these  boys  are  in  the  Job 
Corps  attests  to  their  high  imotivation.  The 
.thousands  who  turn  up  for  the  neighborhood 
Job  Corps  and  are  desperately  seeking  to  get 
into  the  mainstream  of  8<)Clety  attest  to 
their  motivation.  , 

What  happens  once  they]  get  into  these 
programs,  though,  is  quite'  another  thing. 
Something  happens.  They  become  filled 
with  hopelessness  and  despair,  and  they  are 
unable  to  see  the  relevance  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  mounted  In  the  Job  Corps 
to  place  them  in  society. 

Q.  Why  does  their  attitude  change  after 
they  get  into  the  Job  Corps?  ; 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons — some 
which  relate  to  their  experltnces  before  go- 
ing to  the  Job  Corps,  some  w^ch  are  due  to 
their  experiences  after  they  ^t  to  the  Job 
Corps.  I 

I  think  it  has  to  be  understood  that  this 
is  an  exceptionally  deprived  group  of  young- 
sters who  have  lived  In  hopeftssness  and  de- 
spair. They  are  school  droUouts.  Consid- 
eration has  not  been  generally  taken  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been,  i«'  a  sense,  dam- 
aged by  their  life  experience  to  date.  They 
have  very  little  trust  that  j  the  "establish- 
ment" will  provide  them  wltli  the  necessary 
tools  to  enter  life.  i 

And,  once  they  do  get  toHhe  Job  Corps, 
they  find  themselves  far  frqm  home,  in  an 
all-male  environment,  para|i\illtary  in  na- 
ture. In  a  camp  dominated  by  white,  middle- 
class  values,  without  sufficient  recreational 
facilities  or  access  to  the  nearby  communi- 
ties. I 

They  are  harassed  by  local  police.  They 
are  given  a  middle-class,  junlor-hlgh-school 
curriculum  and  are  expect^  to  learn  it. 
They  are  jiot- provided  equal  opportunity  so 
far  as  vocational  choice  is  concerned.  Very 
often  they  are  kind  of  puajhed  or  tracked 
Into  lower-definition  jobs,  anfl  they  view  this 
with  a  good  deal  of  hopelessniess  and  despair, 
too. 

Q.  Do  these  youngsters  know  enough 
about  themselves,  about  the^r  own  abilities 
and  what  is  needed  in  the  |  Job  market,  to 
pick  their  own  vocations? 

A.  I  would  say  not.  I  wo«ld  say,  again, 
this  is  another  weakness  of  |  the  Job  Corps 
program.  Their  life  experience  to  date  has 
not  provided  them  with  the!  kind  of  infor- 
mation and  attachment  to  thja  world  of  work 
which  would  enable  them  to|$iake  an  intel- 
ligent decision.  I 

What  happens  is  a  transl4tion  of  their 
very  negative  self-images  ii^to  an  occupa- 
tional choice.  Thtis,  a  boy  with  considerable 
latent  ability  may  choose  toi  become  a  ciis- 
todian  or  a  janftor,  based  oil  bis  own  feel- 
ings of  self-hatred,  rather  tl^an  on  his  true 
abilities.  • 

Q.  Some  Job  Ccnps  campif  are  set  up  in 
rural  areas,  and  others  are  |iti  or  near  big 
cities.     Which  location  U  bet^? 

A.  I  would  prefer  that  camps  not  be  set 
up — period  I  I  would  prefer*  that  the  Job 
Corps  vise  existing  educationil  facilities  and 


create  new  ones  within  the  area  where  the 
youngsters  live. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  facilities  would  you  sug- 
gest? 

A.  The  kind  of  school  that  I  would  develop 
would  be  one  which  would  enable  these  kids 
to  bypass  all  of  the  dead-end  jobs  that 
they're  now  being  trained  for.  Actually,  this 
is  the  major  recc»nmendatlon  by  some  very 
fine  social  economists. 

I  think  a  combination  of  neighborhood  Job 
Corps  which  would  provide  work  experience 
and  Income  along  with  a  solid  vocational 
training  would  get  at  the  problem  best.  The 
thought  in  mind  would,  be  to  try  eventually 
to  skip  a  whole  step  in  th^  social  scale  to  get 
these  kids  into  some  of  the  more  skilled  oc- 
cupations, like  being  programers  and  so  on. 

KEXPINO    TOUTRS   AT    ROME 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  taking 
them  away  from  home  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  idea? 

A.  Exactly.  I'm  opposed  to  It.  I  don't 
think  it's  a  good  idea.  It  seems  to  be  the 
basic  assumption  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  I 
think  it's  naive. 

This  erroneous  assumption,  I  think  comes 
straight  from  Washington — from  the  Office 
of  Ekxtnomlc  Opportunity — and  I  challenge 
it. 

The  idea  is  that  if  you  take  people  away 
from  their  basic  patterns  of  social  associa- 
tion, then  they  will  take  on  the  patterns  of 
a  different  group,  and  thus  modify  their  be- 
havior. 

But  there  Isn't  %  diflferential  association 
going  on  in  a  Job  Corps  camp.  They're  put 
right  back,  in  a  group.  Into  the  cultural  style 
that  they  left,  only  under  authoritarian  tra- 
ditions. 

Tou  see,  once  you  get  as  many  as  1,600  men 
together,  you  have  to  move  them  about  In 
blocks,  and  they  have  to  experience  things 
through  a  more  or  less  monolithic-type  pro- 
gram that  produces  a  kind  of  situation  that 
is  referred  to  In  sociological  literature  as 
"total  institution."  This  kind  of  situation 
really  diminishes  the  capacity  of  people  to 
participate  in  a  free  society.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  money  is  needed  for 
the  Job  Corps? 

A.  Well,  I  dont  know.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  we  really  want  to  do  the  job,  if  we 
really  want  to  train  these  kids  in  certain 
kinds  of  job  skills,  upgrade  them  academi- 
cally so  they  can  pursue  a  lifelong  career 
in  some  occupation  and  not  just  find  a  job 
and  loee  it  because  they  lack  the  basic  aca- 
demic skills,  then  we  will  have  to  have  the 
kind  of  plants  w;e  have  for  our  university 
students  and  our' preparatory  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Job  Corps  people 
have  a  lot  of  money,  and  they  have  some 
very  good  plants. 

What  I  object  to  Is  a  kind  of  demeaning 
attitude  toward  the  poor  that  breaks  through 
and  is  refiected  in  these  programs.  This 
is  what  the  real  issue  Is  about. 

If  they  regarded  these  youngsters  as  we 
regard  our  middle-class  college  students,  we 
wouldn't  need  barbed-wire  fences,  and  the 
Job  Corps  wouldn't  be  so  troubled  over  drop- 
outs. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  contracting  with  private  Industry  to 
manage  the  Job  Corps  camps? 

A.  I  take  a  very  dim  view  of  It.  The  only 
thing  these  private  industries  have  to  offer 
is  a  system.  They  don't  have  the  competent 
t^ple  needed  to  run  the  programs.  They  go 
out  and  try  to  buy  them,  and  I  don't  see  any 
sense  in  it. 

Maybe  they  are  the  only  ones  with  the  lo- 
gistical knowhow  to  get  the  barracks  in^shape 
and  to  get  the  heating  plant  going,  and  to 
get  the  dining  facilities  up.  But  the  really 
crucial  thing  is  the  program,  and  I  dont  Me 
that  thejithaye  a  viable  program. 


Q.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  should  run  the  camps,  or  that 
academic  people  should  run  them? 

A.  No,  I  dont  think  academic  people  are 
better  fitted.  I  think  the  academic  people 
should  be  used  to  design  the  programs  and 
see  that  they  are  carried  out.  But  so  far  as 
the  running  of  large  camps  Is  concerned — 
who  knows  how  to  do  this  but  the  Army?  So. 
you  see,  I  really  question  the  basic  concept 
of  large  Job  Corps  camps. 

Q.  The  Job  Corps  appears  to  be  lagging 
considerably  in  its  recruiting.  At  one  time 
it  was  planned  to  have  about  40.000  in  the 
Corps  by  the  end  of  1965,  but  the  total  ap- 
parently has  not  yet  reached  half  iix&t  num- 
ber.   What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

A.  There  are  three  factors  operating  here: 
One  is  that  the  initial  screening  isn't  work- 
ing out  satisfactory — a  screening  system  in 
which  employment  agencies  are  paid  sums 
of  money  for  screening  the  boys.  A  second 
is  that  the  camps  themselves  havent  been 
prepared  to  accept  the  large  ijj^ux  of  young- 
sters. And  third,  quite  a  few  are  eliminated 
diu-lng  the  first  two  weeks. 

I  think  In  one  Job  Corps  center — a  large 
one — about  1  out  of  3  drops  out  in  the  first 
two  weeks  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  about  the  dropout 
problem? 

A.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  there 
should  be  more  adequate  preparation  and 
a  greater  sense  of  continuity  from  the  time 
of  recruitment  to  the  time  of  arrival  in  a 
camp. 

I  don't  think  they  should  take  kids  who 
have  had  no  work  experience,  who  have  had 
only  a  negative  experience  in  the  school  sit- 
uation, and  send  tlj^n  directly  from  their 
communities  into  the  Job  Corps  without  an 
intermediate  experience. 

Now,  if  the  Job  Corps  is  going  to  work.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  has  to  be  very 
careful  preparation  before  the  yoimgster  ever 
leaves  the  community — an  experience  In 
several  types  of  work  so  that  he  has  some 
sense  of  going  to  a  place  to  learn  to  do 
something  specific,  rather  than  Just  liavlng 
a  general  sense  of  being  recruited  and  try- 
ing to  escape  from  the  particular  conditions 
of  his  life. 

I  think  vrlth  this  kind  of  continuity  and 
careful  planning  from  the  beginning  ail  the 
way  through,  and  by  providing  the  young- 
ster, when  he  does  arrive,  with  a  contract  to 
fulfill  what  his  occupational  choice  is,  you 
might  experience  fewer  dropouts. 

Q.  When  you  say  "contract,"  do  you  refer 
to  some  kind  of  binding  contract  that  would 
keep  a  youth  in  the  Corps  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  in  retiu-n  for  certain  training? 

A.  No,  I  don't  mean  that.  I  think  a  con- 
tract should  be  entered  into  between  the 
corpsman  and  the  camp  which  clearly  sets 
forth  what  the  ciunp  expects  of  him: 
namely,  that  he  leam  a  marketable  job  skill, 
and  just  what  the  conditions  of  this  new 
learning  are. 

WRT    BOTS   LOSE   UTTEREST 

Q.  Do  these  boys  attend  class  regularly 
and  In  good  numbers  once  they  get  into  the 
Job  Corps? 

A.  Once  they  discover  that  they  ai«  fac- 
ing the  same  old  academic  approach,  the 
absenteeism  goes  quite  high.  While  I  dont 
have  all  the  Job  Corps  attendance  figures, 
those  figures  that  I've  seen  show  absenteeism 
avM-aglng  up  to  60  per  cent.  I  think  it  la 
better  in  the  vocational  area.  The  gadgetry 
there  tends  to  bold  their  interest  longer. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  present  setup  of 
classes — half  academic  and  half  vocational? 

A.  Actually,  I  think  the  Job  Corps  has 
diluted  its  academic  teaching  in  favor  of 
teaching  social  attitudes  and  social  skills. 
I  have  been  critical  of  this. 

I  think  It  should  emphasize  such  tblnga  as 
upgrading  reading  skills  and  coraputatlozul 
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BklUa  at  the  expense  of  ao-caUea  "Boclal" 
leamtog  wUch.  I  believe,  tends  to  alienate 
the  yovingster  even  more.  If  It  runs  counter 
to  hla  own  particular  value  system. 

Aovisns   Assail    Kilm^   Job    Camf — "Tul- 
asAMT    Dtricimcas"    Cm)    bt    Rutgbu 
Stodt — Statp    Is    Texicsd    Autbobttauan 
(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washimctom,  November  16. — Camp  Kilmer, 
the  Job  Corps's  Eastern  showcase,  has  "fla- 
grant deflclencles,"  In  the  opinion  of  a  ^oup 
of  university  consultants  on  the  project. 

These  consultants,  most  of  whom  ace  pro- 
fessionals In  education  and  social  work^n  the 
Rutgers  faculty,  have  collaborated  on  a  re- 
port that  make*  the  following  findings  on 
'     the  Edison,  NJ.,  training  center: 

Authoritarian,  paramilitary  methods  used 
by  the  administrative  staff  to  achieve  be- 
havior control,  preoccupation  with  a  "good 
front."  little  learning,  high  absenteeism, 
crowding,  physical  violence  and  Inadequate 
recreation  facilities. 

The  report  also  found  a  tendency  to  view 
corpamen  as  culprits  and  degrade  them  In 
their  own.  estimation,  disproportionate  con- 
cern with  punitive  measures,  a  failure  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  "life  styles"  of  a 
poverty  culture,  sfecrecy,  surveillance  and 
frustrated,  angry  teachers  and  group  leaders. 
"At  Kilmer,"  the  report  said,  "it  appears 
that  a  kind  of  middle-class  colonialism  is  oc- 
curring with  the  corpsmen  subjected  to  the 
value  system  of  the  Kilmer  staff." 

Camp  Kilmer  is  operated  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tric Company,  a  subsidiary  of  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  to  prepare  poor 
youths,  most  of  them  school  dropouts,  for 
Jobs. 

Rutgers  University  has  a  subcontract  to 
advise  Federal  Electric  on  the  curriculum 
and  teaching  methods. 

Federal  Electric  hires  the  administrative 
staff,  the  teachers,  and  the  group  and  section 
leaders.  The  company  is  free  to  accept  or 
reject  the  advice  of  the  Rutgers  consultants. 
It  has  adopted  little  of  that  advice,  in  the 
consultants'  opinion. 

At  Paramus,  N.J.,  a  Federal  Electric 
spokesman  commented:  "It's  an  Internal 
communication.  Rather  than  a  report,  it's  a 
series  of  talking  points  to  be  discussed  by  the 
prime  contractor  and  the  suljcontractor." 

The  consultants'  report  was  dated  Sept.  30 
and  was  given  to  Federal  Electric  and  to 
Rutgers  officials  about  that  time.  Formally, 
the  report  covers  a  six-month  period  ended 
July  30.  but  an  addendum  updates  it  to 
Oct.  8. 

The  report  had  been  treated  as  a  secret  by 
all  concerned  in  New  Jersey  and  Washington 
untU  a  copy  was  made  available  to  The  New 
Tork  Times. 

The  following,  styling  themselves  the  Rut- 
gers Advisory  Committee  were  said  to  have 
collaborated  in  writing  the  report: 

William  Bingham,  a  lecturer  in  the  School 
of  Education.  Assistant  Professor  Philip 
Edgecomb.  Professor  Ed  Pry,  Professor 
Maurle  Hlllson,  Edmund  Jenusaltls,  an  ad- 
mlnistratcr.  Associate  Professor  Marjorle 
Uarphj,  Professor  Francis  Purcell,  and 
Kleanor  Roes,  a  graduate  student  in  social 
work.  " 

Publication  of  the  report  brings  into  the 
open  An  imderlying  conflict  over  the  merits 
Of  residential  training  centers  and  who  is 
best  qualified  to  operate  them. 

Federal  Electric  has  been  credited  by  the 
top-rooet  Officials  of  the  antipoverty  program 
with  operating  one  of  the  moet  effective  Job 
Corps  centers.  Kilmer  Is  the  center  that  Sar- 
gent Shrlver.  the  director,  exhibits  to  vlaito™. 
The  Rutgers  con«ulUmts  CTBdlt  the  com- 
pany with  effective  public  lelMlon*  oontrol 
but  little  else  that  Is  poattlve. 
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The  contract  between  Federal  Electric  and 
Rutgers  provides  that  "no  news  release,  pub- 
lic announcement,  denial  or  confirmation 
of  same  or  any  part  of  the  subject  matter  of 
this  subcontract  or  any  phase  of  any  program 
or  task  hereunder  shaU  be  made  without  the 
prior  written  approval  of  P.K.C.  contracts 
administration." 

The  Rutgers  groups  report  made  many 
reconmiendatlons  for  improvement,  but  took 
a  gloomy  view  of  Kilmer's  future  under  a 
profit-motivated  corporation  in  the  present 
setting. 

"The  placement  of  2,600  [about  1.600  so 
far  J  low-Income,  school  drc^out  youths  in  an 
abandoned  Army  poet,  In  a  program  designed 
and  administered  by  private  Industry  Is  at 
best  a  chancey  proposition,"  their  report  said. 

"The  success  of  such  a  program  If  success 
is  a  possibility,  depends  upon  the  commit- 
ments to  the  youths  served,"  it  said,  "on  will- 
ingness to  expend  substantial  resources,  on 
application  of  advanced  technology  in  edu- 
cation and  related  fields  of  himian  relations, 
and  on  appropriate  subordination  of  orga- 
nizational values  and  beliefs  in  deference 
to  human  considerations  which  affect  the 
experience  of  the  corpsman. 

"Recently  It  seems  that  social  control  over 
the  behavior  of  the  corpsmen  has  become  the 
definition  of  success  of  the  original  goal  to 
provide  the  corpsmen  with  marketable  Job 
skills  \»  no  longer  the  foremost  considera- 
Uon." 

Another  paragraph  came  cloee  to  con- 
demning the  whole  concept  of  the  residential 
approach  used  by  the  Job  Corps.    It  said: 

"It  should  never  be  taught  that  removing 
youths  from  their  homes  and  communities 
Is  other  than  a  stop-gap  soluUon  to  youth 
employment  problems.  Indeed,  such  act 
may  be  soclaUy  debilitating,  and  produce  ex- 
tremely imdeslrable  results.  The  foUowlng 
recommendaUons  might  overcome  some  of 
the  flagrant  deficiencies  cited  In  this  report." 

Some  of  these  recommendation*  were: 

Appointment  of  "at  least  one  central  ad- 
ministrator who  is  qualified  by  top-flight 
training  and  experience  In  education,  youth 
work  or  a  related  field  of  welfare." 

The  "autocratic-authoritarian  type  of  ad- 
ministration ahoiUd  yield  to  a  type  of  ap- 
proach which  would  serve  as  a  model  for  fu- 
ture democratic  living  by  corpsmen." 

The  physical  plant  should  be  "enormously 
upgraded." 

The  "monolithic  program"  currently  In 
effect  should  be  replaced  by  one  which  is 
Individually  taUored  for  each  corpsman. 

The  report  also  argued  that  vocaUonal 
training  be  buttressed  by  on-the-job  train- 
ing. "Training  courses  should  be  instituted 
to  prepare  youths  for  leadership  in  their 
home  communities  and  to  participate  In 
community  action  programs,"  it  said. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  6,   1966] 

Snt  Florwa  Jew  CoBPs  Oikls  Axx  Ousted  fo« 

Omnking 

St.  Pxtbsbttbc.Fla.,  July  6.— The  assist- 
ant director  of  tie  controversial  Women's 
Job  Corps  center  here  disclosed  today  that 
sU  girls  had  been  dismissed  from  the  pro- 
gram for  being  drunk. 

Betty  Gardiner  said  the  glrte  had  returned 
to  the  center  from  Saturday  night  datea 
•highly  Intoxicated."  She  declined  to  Iden- 
tUy  them,  but  said  they  were  "chronic  mis- 
behavors." 

The  center,  which  opentd  In  Aprtl  has 
been  criticized  recently  for  aUeged  immoral- 
Ity.  disturbing  the  serenity  of  the  area  with 
loud  noise,  rock  'n'  roll  and  boy  friends. 

The  dismissals  bring  to  37  the  total  num- 
ber of  trainees  who  have  been  dismissed  or 
voluntarily  left  the  federally  sponsored  pro- 
gram, which  is  designed  to  give  the  girts  the 
education  and  training  needed  to  beoosne 
self-supporting. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  6, 1066] 
Sairr  bt  Job  Corps  at  St.  PrrtMBBinta  Bras 

NXW   DiSFUTK 

St.  Petessbttbg,  Pla.,  May  6. — The  women's 
Job  Corps  program  in  the  resort  ana  retire- 
ment city  Is  embroiled  In  a  new  controversy 

whether  It  should  be  allowed  to  move  its 
center  to  a  hotel  on  the  downtown  Tampa 
Bay  waterfront. 

Mayor  Herman  Ooldner  said  that  relocating 
the  14-month-old  center  "would  at  least 
Jeopardize  and  possibly  kUl"  the  city's  $45 
million  waterfront  redevelopment  program. 

The  relocation  proposal  was  announced  in 
Washington  yesterday  by  Dr.  Pranklyn  A. 
Johnson,  national  director  of  the  Job  Corps. 
Today  the  City  Council  authorized  City  Man- 
ager Lynn  Andrews  to  "take  any  and  all  legal 
steps  necessary"  to  prevent  the  relocation. 

The  center  Is  now  in  the  Huntington,  a 
former  resort  hotel  In  a  quiet,  residential 
neighborhood  near  the  city's  downtown  area. 

Since  it  was  opened,  the  center  has  been  a 
hub  of  controversy.  City  officials  contend 
that  the  Job  Corps  promised  to  keep  the  ratio 
of  Negro  to  white  women  at  1  to  15,  but  that 
76  per  cent  of  the  center's  247  girls  are 
Negroes. 

Residents  of  the  neighborhood  contended 
that  the  girls  and  their  boyfriends  made  love 
underneath  the  hotel's  palm  trees  and  dis- 
turbed the  residential  quiet  in  speeding  auto- 
mobiles. 

There  had  been  a  number  of  drinking  inci- 
dents, but  none  recently. 

Dr.  Johnson  announced  that  the  center 
would  be  moved  to  the  Soreno  Hotel,  a  260- 
room  hotel  that  was  opened  Jan.  1,  1024.  as 
St.  Petersburg's  first  multlmlllion  doilar 
luxury  resort  hotel. 

Washinoton,  May  5. — An  amendment  that 
would  place  at  least  10,000  women  in  the  Job 
Corps  by  July  1,  1967,  was  adopted  today  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

[From  National  Review,  Oct.  19,  1066] 
It's  What's  Happening.  Babt 

(NoTx.— What's  it  like  to  work  in  a  Job 
Corps  camp?  The  author,  a  former  camp 
official,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  prob- 
lems, most  of  which  boll  down  to  poor  dlscl- 
pUne.) 

"Spoil  these  boys — they  have  never  been 
spoiled  before." 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  director  of 
orientation  to  a  group  of  newly-hired  "resi- 
dent advisers"  (RAs)  at  the  Camp  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  Center  near  Columbus,  Indiana 
this  July.  I  was  one  of  six  men  taken  on 
that  month  to  help  deal  with  several  hun- 
dred youthful  "corpsmen"  gathered  from 
across  the  nation  to  participate  In  the  John- 
son Administration's  "war  on  poverty."  The 
director's  words  siunmed  up,  all  too  exactly, 
the  prevailing  view  at  Atterbury. 

For  a  month  after  this  session,  I  was  In- 
volved in  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  the 
history  of  American  welfarism.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period.  Camp  Atterbury  had 
about  460  enrollees  and  more  than  450  em- 
ployees. Out  of  this  total,  fewer  than  70  em- 
ployees worked  directly  with  the  corpsmen— 
meaning  upwards  of  380  people  were  engaged 
In  "administering"  a  program  being  carried 
out  by  fewer  than  70. 

The  Job  of  the  resident  adviser,  living  In 
the  barracks  with  more  than  100  corpamen, 
was  hard  enough  under  the  circumstances. 
But  It  was  rendered  almost  impossible  by 
the  "spoil  them"  poUcy  insUtuted  by  the 
men  at  the  top.  DlsolpUne  at  the  center, 
containing  hundreds  of  boys  who  had 
dropped  out  of  school  and  scores  who  had 
been  in  some  kind  of  trouble,  was  almost 
nonexistent.  The  results  were  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected. 
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The  public  got  Its  first  liikling  of  irii»t 
was  going  on  at  the  Atterbury  encampment 
when  seven  of  the  corpsmen  were  arrested  for 
committing  sodomy  against  a  fellow  enroL'ee. 
Incredibly  enough,  the  charges  on  this  coiint 
were  dismissed;  five  of  the  boya  were  returned 
to  their  homes  and  two  other*  were  allowed 
to  re-enter  the  program  at  Atterbury.  The 
director  of  counseling  explained  away  the 
Incident  as  attributable  to  "challenged  man- 
hood," and  described  the  boQ^  as  the  kind 
"we  should  be  trying  to  reach  in  the  pro- 
gram— aggressive,  hostile  but  eavable." 

While  this  was  the  most  sensational  epi- 
sode. It  was  far  from  being  the  only  one. 
Thievery  was  rampant  and  corpsmen  did  not 
dare  leave  anything  of  va^e  unguarded. 
Many  of  the  more  law-abiding  corpsmen  were 
in  constant  fear  for  their  Personal  safety. 
Bullies  and  gangs  were  well4organlzed,  and 
fights  were  a  normal  everyday  occurrence. 
Firecrackers  were  exploded  in  the  barracks 
causing  fear  among  staff  members  that  corps- 
men  might  be  seriously  Injunad. 

H.  C.  Brown,  a  reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
News,  summarized  some  of  the  difficulties  as 
follows:  "Gangs  were  organised.  Fights  be- 
tween corpsmen,  although  i  lacking  racial 
overtones,  were  frequent.  Smaller,  weaker 
corpsmen  became  the  targets  JQf  ruffians  who 
operated  protection  rackets.;  Nonmembers 
were  required  to  pay  a^dPUalr  a  month  for 
protection  or  face  gru^me  ^naltles.  One 
report  said  corpsmen  who  couldn't  pay  pro- 
tection were  either  beaten  or  sexually  as- 
saulted. The  assaults  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  gang  rapes." 

All  of  this  was  well  known!  to  everyone  at 
Atterbury.  Top-level  official*,  however,  at- 
tempted to  hush  up  such  incidents  or  to 
pass  off  those  which  filtered  ()«t  to  the  pub- 
lic as  Isolated  matters.  Whp&  local  news- 
papers reported  some  of  these  episodes,  a 
national  Job  Corps  official  blamed  Atter- 
bury's  bad  "image"  on  the  "hostility"  of 
Indiana  citizens,  saying  the  misbehavior  of 
corpsmen  was  traceable  to  tihelr  feeling  of 
"rejection"  when  they  vlslt^  surrounding 
commimltlea.  | 

I  can  testify  from  i>er8onal  ^kperlence  that 
this  was  simply  a  feeble  attempt  to  pass  the 
buck.  The  Job  Corps  had  assembled  a  mixed 
group  of  youngsters,  some  of  whom  wanted 
to  be  helped,  some  Incorrlglbles  terrorizing 
the  others  and  causing  trouble  outside  the 
center.  All  of  these  boys  were  mixed  to- 
gether without  adequate  planning,  without 
arrangements  for  full  and  effective  super- 
vision, and,  moet  important^  without  any 
realistic  measures  to  enforce  i  dlgClpUltf. 

VOCATIONAL  COimSBS 

The  boys  came,  typically,  "from  im- 
poverished backgrounds.  Matiy  of  them 
had  little  or  no  effective  schooling  of  any 
sort,  although  they  were  supposed  to  be 
equipped  with  basic  elementary  school  edu- 
cation sufficient  to  get  them  tprough  a  high- 
school  equivalence  test.  Rattging  in  age 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  (some  were  in 
fact  twenty-two),  they  were  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive training  in  five  areas  of  vocational 
guidance:  heating  and  air  ood4ltlonlng,  food 
services,  electrical  repair,  building  mainte- 
nance, and  auto  mechanics.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  the  vocational  oourset  was  set  up  to 
operate  effectively  while  I  wa4  there. 

The  corpsmen  divided  by  (md  large  Into 
two  groups:  Negroes  irom  large  metropolitan 
areas,  principally  Chicago,  Detarjlt  and  Cleve- 
land, and  some  kegro  youngsters  from  the 
Deep  South;  and  young  white  farm  hands 
from  the  border  stiites.  The  two  groups  did 
not  mix  well,  to  put  it  mildly,  and  several 
altercavlons  at  the  camp  bi^e  out  along 
these  lines  of  division — for  Mtample,  a  dis- 
pute over  whether  a  barrack^  should  listen 
to  rock'n'roU  or  hillbilly  musto.  Among  my 
charges  was  one  young  man  \rt>o  had  been  a 


pimp  in  Youngstown.  Ohio,  and  who  wanted 
Job  training  as  a  front  for  his  activities;  an- 
other who  was  on  probation  for  assault  and 
battery  and  chose  the  Job  Corps  over  going 
to  Jail:  and  yet  another  who  had  quit  a  low- 
paying  Job  because  he  preferred  the  presum- 
ably easier  life  at  the  Job  Corps. 

Many  of  the  corpsmen  were  brought  to 
Atterbury  by  "boimty-himters" — ^recruiters 
paid  eighty  dollars  a  head  to  round  up  en- 
rollees for  the  program.  To  swell  their  take- 
home  pay,  these  recruiters  would  tell  pros- 
pective corpsmen  fantastic  stories  of  a  Big 
Rock  Candy  Mountain  life  at  Atterbury,  In 
which  they  would  live  in  comfort  while  being 
trained  to  op>erate  IBM  computers  and  other 
advanced  equipment.  As  noted,  no  such 
training  was  available.  In  an  effort  to  con- 
form to  Sargent  Shrlver's  edict  to  "have 
10^00  boys  In  bed  by  May  1,"  enrollees  had 
been  recruited  haphazardly,  so  that  most  of 
them  simply  sat  around  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  do.  This  created  an  atmosphere  of 
restlessness  which  contributed  to  the  disci- 
plinary problem. 

As  a  result  of  fear,  boredom  and  general 
discontent,  boys  left  the  center  in  droves. 
As  of  AprU  28,  there  were  633  boys  at  Atter- 
bury; at  the  end  of  August,  there  were 
around  345.  Boys  went  AWOL  (a  euphemism 
there  for  leaving  altogether)  by  the  dozens 
almost  every  night,  a  sure  sign  the  place  was 
in  virtual  chaos.  Yet  if  these  runaways 
could  be  found  and  brought  back,  no  penal- 
ties were  Imposed.  This  meant  that  the 
granting  or  wltliboldlng  of  passes,  which 
might  have  bels^an  effective  disciplinary 
tool,  was  meaningless,  since  the  boys  coxild 
In  fact  come  and  go  as  they  pleased. 

Despite  all  this,  documented  not  only  by 
personal  observation  but  by  numerous  re- 
ports In  Indiana  newspapers.  Job  Corps  offi- 
cials persisted  in  denying  there  was  any 
serious  disciplinary  problem  at  Atterbury. 
The  coddling  of  troublemakers  went  on  as 
before.  The  only  change  was  a  concerted 
effort  to  improve  the  Atterbury  "Image"  by 
taking  newsmen  on  guided  tours  of  the  cen- 
ter and  having  them  Interview  some  of  the 
better  boys.  Center  Director  James  Bryner 
sent  out  one  directive  urging  publicity  for  a 
boy  who  had  "earned"  a  week-end  pass  as  a 
suggested  counterweight  to  stories  about  the 
sodomy  case.  For  some  reason,  local  news- 
papers did  not  consider  the  two  events 
equally  newsworthy. 

That  discipline  problems  were  serious  and 
continuing  can  be  Judged  quite  easily  by 
reading  the  various  directives  sent  out  by 
Bryner  and  other  officials,  a  fat  sheaf  of 
which  I  have  in  my  possession.  One  direc- 
tive, for  example,  forbids  shaving  with 
straight  razors,  a  favorite  weapon  of  some 
of  the  corpsmen  during  intramural  disagree- 
ments. Another  directive  notes  that  women 
employed  at  the  Center  should  not  move 
from  place  to  place  without  an  escort.  As 
for  the  over-all  standards  of  discipline,  one 
communique  from  Dr.  Bryner  rejoiced  that 
at  one  point  only  20  per  cent  of  the  enrol- 
lees were  falling  to  go  to  class  sessions  and 
other  scheduled  activities,  although  all  of 
these  things  are  supposed  to  be  mandatory. 

PERMISSIVZNKSS    THB    PROBLEIC 

When  the  newspaper  publicity  got  bad 
enough,  the  top  officials  tried  to  clean  things 
up  by  shipping  the  wont  of  the  trouble- 
mak»B  to  other  centere — ^laterailixig  the 
problem  to  someone  else  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  solve  it.  At  no  point  did  they 
admit  their  own  "permissive"  policies  were  at 
the  root  of  the  problem — a  fact  which  any 
resident  adviser  could  have  made  clear  to 
them  if  they  had  cared  to  ask. 

There  were  one  hunderd  and  twenty  boys 
in  my  barracks,  most  of  whom  could  con- 
tribute to  society  with  proper  training,  some 
of  whom  were  simply  troublemakers.  Hav- 
ing previously  served  as  a  teacher,  proba- 


tion officer  and  a  counselor  of  young  people, 
I  felt  the  best  way  to  deal  with  these  boys 
was  to  show  them  I  meant  to  be  fair,  but 
would  accept  no  nonsense.  If  someone  got 
out  of  line,  he  could  expect  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  Those  who  behaved  as  decent 
citizens  would  be  treated  fairly. 

Unfortunately,  this  proposition  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  boys  only  as  a  broad,  general 
hint,  since  the  advisers  had  almost  no  sanc- 
tions to  back  them  up.  If  an  adviser  found 
a  corpsman  engaged  in  Illicit  activity,  there 
was  nrrthlng  he  could  do  about  It  except  the 
following  (verbatim  quotes  from  our  written 
instructions) :  "Courteously  but  firmly  direct 
the  corpsman's  attention  to  the  deviant  be- 
havior and  suggest  remedial  action;  if  the 
corpsman  falls  to  act  upon  constructive  sug- 
gestion, request  ED  card  of  the  corpsman; 
write  a  brief  report  of  the  incident  and  f<Mr- 
ward  same  to  the  guidance  director;  if  the 
corpsman  refuses  to  surrender  ID  card  for 
the  purpose  of  identification  for  the  inci- 
dent report,  attempt  to  secure  identification 
from  bystanders." 

It  takes  no  hardened  leader  of  men  to  see 
this  procedure  Is  a  poor  remedy  for  acts  of 
mayhem  and  vandalism.  As  a  result,  pre- 
cisely such  acts  occtirred  repeatedly,  as  top 
officials  turned  down  a  request  by  a  com- 
mittee of  resident  advisers  for  a  set  of  grad- 
uated penalties  for  designated  offenses. 
Small  wonder  local  law  enforcement  officers 
charged  the  Job  Corps  Center  was  "a  mon- 
ster" which  officials  couldn't  control.  One 
boy,  who  finally  left  the  center  In  despair, 
told  me  his  life  at  Atterbdry  was  "a  man- 
made  hell." 

Despite  the  official  "spoil  'em"  policy,  some 
of  the  advisers,  refusing  to  be  intimidated, 
were  able  to  keep  a  semblance  of  order.  But 
when  the  heat  got  too  Intense  for  the  officials 
up  top,  it  was  precisely  these  advisers,  myself 
among  them,  who  were  picked  out  as  scape- 
goats. Along  with  eight  other  advisers,  I 
found  myself  discharged  without  notice, 
without  prior  complaint  and  without  speci- 
fied cause  a  month  after  I  had  been  hired. 
The  reason,  according  to  Center  Director 
Bryner,  was  that  the  nine  of  us  were  either 
"too  permissive"  or  "too  rigid"  In  our  deal- 
ings with  the  boys  and  therefore  unable  to 
maintain  discipline.  In  Issuing  this  state- 
ment, Bryner  said  discipline  was  "being  en- 
forced, that  boys  who  got  out  of  line  could 
be  threatened  with  discharge  from  the  Corps. 

That  assertion  was  completely  false.  I 
have  in  my  ix>ssesslon  a  communique  from 
Job  Corps  headquarters  In  Washington  ini- 
tialed by  Bryner  himself  shortly  before  this 
dispute  broke  out,  which  says :  "No  dismissals 
from  Job  Corps  can  be  made  by  centers  with- 
out getting  prior  apprdVal  from  Job  Corps 
headquarters.  .  .  .  Under  no  circumataTicea, 
explicit  or  implicit,  sfiould  a  re»iffn*tion  be 
asked  for  or  the  opportunity  to  resign 
offered."  (Emphasis  in  original.)  After  this 
issue  was  ventilated  in  the  Indiana  press, 
Bryner  acknowledged  to  two  visiting  con- 
gressmen that  oorpemen  could  not,  in  fact, 
be  dismissed  from  the  program. 

Resident  advisers  and  counselors  wo^ 
powerless  to  enforce  discipline  because.^S 
reigning  poUcy  in  Job  Corps  headquarteinB 
Washington  was  in  favor  of  "permissiveness." 
Apparently  Sargent  Shrlver  and  his  fellow 
fighters  believed  the  way  to  deal  with  case- 
hardened  young  toughs  Is  to  "understand" 
them  and  Identify  with  them.  The  recult 
was  catastrophe. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  charges  against 
myself  and  the  other  advisers,  I  can  only 
note  that,  however  good  or  bad  the  Job  I 
did,  it  could  hardly  have  been  responsible  for 
Atterbury "s  troubles,  which  existed  long  be- 
fore I  got  there  and  continued  after  I  de- 
parted. And  although  I  had  my  full  share 
of  problems  I  believe  I  was  able  to  get 
through  to  some  of  the  boys.  The  Indianap- 
olia  Newt  reported  shortly  after  my  hi.^^...i 
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thAt  the  boya  In  barracks  were  conducting  a 
petition  drive  to  have  me  and  the  other 
rmldent  advisers  broiight  back  to  Atterbviry. 

STUC'l'NBS    PKNAIJZKD 

The  Neios  also  Interviewed  others  of  the 
discharged  RAs,  whose  observations  were 
similar  to  my  own.  Ed  SmaUwood,  a  former 
Little  All-Amerlcan  basketbaU  player  from 
EvansvlUe  College,  said :  "There  was  no  threat 
we  could  use  or  anything  we  could  do,  except 
pass  Information  to  higher  authorities'."  The 
Nerea  said  SmaUwood  beUeves  he  was  dis- 
charged because  he  tried  to  be  strict  with 
the  cropsmen.  Bill  Woods,  of  Indianapolis, 
another  RA  flred  by  Bryner,  said :  "Bryner  is 
seldom  around.  He  doesn't  know  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  HAs."  StUl  another  RA 
Is  quoted.  In  another  story,  as  saying:  "We 
can't  even  make  a  corpsman  cut  grass  or  as- 
sign him  to  washing  pots  and  pans  for  mis- 
behavior. These  kids  do  exactly  what  they 
want  to  do,  and  nothing  more." 

The  key  difficulty  was,  and  la,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  news  stories  still  emanating  from 
the  Job  Corps  (for  example,  a  riot  at  a  race- 
way In  Indianapolis  Involving  26  corpemen), 
lack  of  dlscpllne.  The  dlsclpUnary  steps 
suggested  by  the  committee  of  advisers  still 
provide  the  nucleus  for  necessary  reforms. 
Some  useful  suggestions  Include:  give  ad- 
visers authority  to  threaten  corpsmen  with 
denial  of  passes  and  with  discharge  from 
the  program  If  necessary;  allow  the  corps- 
ment  to  do  necessary  work  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Center;  set  up  a  security  force 
with  real  authority  to  crack  down  on  such 
things  as  Illegal  use  of  alcohol;  and  allow 
resident  advisers  to  discipline  corpsmen  by 
giving  them  K.P.  and  other  such  assignments 
for  leaser  offenses. 

The  problems  at  Atterbury  are  Just  what 
•hould  have  been  anticipated  from  the  official 
effort  to  smother  tough  youngsters  with 
loving  kindness,  and  to  prevent  those  in  di- 
rect contact  with  them  from  Uking  nornuLl 
disciplinary  measures.  Many  of  the  kids  ic, 
the  Job  Corps  are  worthy  of  help;  but  as  long 
as  Liberal  Ideology  takes  precedence  over 
fact,  Sargent  Shriver's  program  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  them  with  It. 
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One  of  Oatoctln's  major  dlfflcultlee,  Maxey 
said,  was  that  It  did  not  have  time  enough 
to  train  its  staff  before  the  first  group  of 
volunteer  youths  appeared  at  the  Center.  It 
is  near  Camp  David,  a  mountain  retreat  for 
Presdents  first  used  by  Pranklin  D.  Rooae- 
velt,  and  was  once  the  site  of  a  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camp. 

Because  the  staff  was  undertralned  and 
pressed  for  time,  it  was  unable  to  give  some 
of   the   youths   enough   counseling,   Maxey 

The  operation  at  the  Center  has  been  im- 
proving and  the  trend  toward  dropouts  has 
been  declining,  he  said. 

The  camp  continues  to  receive  additional 
youths  in  small  groups.  Some  leave  short- 
ly after  they  arrive,  but  most  of  them  stay. 

A  few  who  have  taken  off  have  not  gone 
far  before  telephoning  the  Center  and  ask- 
ing for  transporUtlon  back,  Maxey  said.  As 
a  result,  the  Job  Corps  now  will  provide 
that  transportation  but  will  deduct  the  cost 
from  the  $50  a  month  credited  to  the  youth's 
account  and  payable  when  he  finishes  his 
camp  work. 

A  Job  Corps  Ckntzk  Loses  40  Praci3*T  of 

BOTS 


[Fr<xa  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

J\me  13,  1965] 

Job  Coik  Cxntb  at  Catoctin  PuiomD  wr 

A  SO-Pebcxnt  Dkopottt 

(By  Jean  R.  HaUey) 

Like  many  schools,  the  Job  Corps  Center 
at  Catoctin  Mountain  Park  In  Maryland  baa 
been  having  its  dropout  problema. 

Since  It  began  last  January,  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  youths  accepted  there 
under  a  program  of  education  and  Job  train- 
ing have  headed  In  other  directions. 

8om»  quickly  learned  enough  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  armed  services.  Scsne  were 
fl^urred  Into  returning  to  school.  A  few 
transferred  to  lu^ban  Job  Ccvpa  Centers  aa 
aueh  centera  were  established. 

Those  accepted  elsewhere  accounted  for  12 
of  the  162  youths  16  to  31  who  enroHed  orig- 
inally and  are  considered  to  have  "gradu- 
ated" from  Catoctin. 

But  another  60  dropped  by  the  wayside 
after  they  found  work  and  rtUea  dlffletUt  to 
abide  by. 

"They  were  boys  who  Juat  couldnt  fit  into 
group  Uving."  according  to  Al  Maxey.  direc- 
tor of  the  Center. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  80  per  cent  drop- 
out figure  did  not  look  good  compared  with 
an  average  of  l8  percent  for  other  centers. 

••l  gueaa  weTl  always  be  aaddled  with  that. 
but  we  were  the  flrat  Center  to  get  started 
and  the  other  camps  learned  a  lot  from  our 
leasona,"  ba  i    '  ~ 


(By  Joaei^  A.  Loftus) 

WASBmcTON,  June  11. — ^The  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter at  nearby  Catoctin,  Md.,  has  lost  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  Its  enrollment. 

Officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity said  that  Catoctin,  an  early  starter 
in  the  program,  had  moved  too  fast  too 
soon  but  that  things  had  now  settled  down. 

Because  it  was  an  early  starter,  apd  be- 
cause it  is  close  to  Camp  David,  Md.,  a  Presi- 
dential retreat,  Catoctin  has  received  na- 
tional attention.  President  Johnson  made 
an  Inspection  visit  there  a  few  months  ago. 

CatocUn  enrolled  162  boys  16  to  21  years 
old,  largely  high  school  dropouts  who  were 
virtually  unemployable  because  they  lacked 
educaUon  and  Job  skills.  For  various  rea- 
sons. Including  low  education  stendards  they 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  armed  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  Job  Corpe  la  to  give 
such  youngsters  a  new  chance  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Twelve  of  the  162  left  for  such  reaaona 
as  acceptance  by  the  armed  aervlces,  trana- 
fer  to  an  tirban  center,  return  to  high  school 
or  gainful  employment. 

Fifty  others  quit  or  were  washed  out  for 
bad  conduct  or  other  reasons  since  the  camp 
opened  in  January. 

Some  youths  walked  off  the  reservation 
and  changed  their  minds  after  traveUng  a 
few  hundred  miles.  They  telephoned  the 
camp  and  asked  for  transportation  b€u;k. 

This  problem  has  led  the  Job  Corps  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  providing  return  trans- 
portation and  deducting  the  coet  from  the  |60 
monthly  allowance  that  corpemen  receive  on 
"graduation." 

Some  boya  leave  because  they  are  home- 
aick. 

"Maybe  home  lan't  much  as  we  know  It, 
but  It's  home,"  one  corps  official  said. 

STATT  TEKiraO    CNAOEQUATX 

The  Catoctin  rate  of  departure  because  of 
failure  or  a  desire  to  leave  was  about  30  per 
cent.  This  compared  with  a  rate  of  about  18 
per  cent  for  the  Job  Corps  aa  a  whole. 

Catoctin  was  used  to  train  Job  Corps  staff 
members,  but  the  center's  own  staff,  beoauae 
It  had  to  get  ready  for  the  first  30  volunteers, 
did  not  have  time  to  undergo  the  training 
Al  Maxey,  director  at  Catoctin,  said  that  one 
reason  for  the  high  dropout  rate  was  an  in- 
adequate and  untrained  staff  In  Mm  earlv 
daya.  ' 

Another  problem,  he  said,  was  the  mlacon- 
ceptiona  held  by  the  early  ccH-psmen.    Some 


said  they  had  not  known  they  would  have  to 
work  or  that  there  would  be  rules.  Now  the 
screening  is  better,  Mr.  Maxey  said. 

He  used  to  get  calls  from  the  sheriff  telling 
him,  "Some  of  your  boys  are  down  here." 

"I  feel  we're  over  the  hill  now  as  far  as  the 
people  in  nearby  communities  are  concerned." 
Mr.  Maxey  said. 

A  LACK  or  COUNSELIIfC 

Mr.  Maxey  also  said  that  som^arly  drop- 
oute  might  have  been  saved  "if  laif  had  Just 
two  more  hours  of  counseling,  but  the 
counselor  was  so  busy  with  other  things  that 
he  Just  didn't  have  time  to  give  those  two 
hours." 

"Now  we  have  more  time  for  counseling," 
he  said. 

Occasionally  a  boy  arrived  carrying  a  pistol 
or  a  knife,  but  there  have  been  no  fights  with 
such  weapons,  or  even  a  sed^us  fist  fight,  the 
Catoctin  director  said. 

"I'd  a  lot  rather  take  a  group  of  my  boys 
some  place  than-  a  group  of  college  boys"  said 
Mr.  Maxey,  a  former  college  professor. 

Chris  Weeks,  deputy  director  of  the  Job 
Corps,  said.  "A  lot  of  the  problems  at  Catoc- 
tin were  problems  of  the  Job  Corps.  We  had 
a  lot  to  learn.  There  were  many  things  we 
had  to  wOTk  out,  even  such  things  as  how 
the  volunteers  got  their  pay.  Some  volun- 
teers at  Catoctin  didn't  get  paid  for  two 
months." 

Corpsmen  get  $30  a  month,  paid  currently, 
and  $60  a  month  payable  when  they  finish 
their  camp  work. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Feb.  8, 

1966] 
VTSTA  Camcs  or  Viet  Pouct  Face  Firing 
(By  Gerald  Grant) 
Pour  VISTA  volunteers  were  threatened 
with  loss  of  their  Jobs  after  they  wrote  to  the 
White  House  saying  they  were  planning  a 
march  here  to  protest  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  young  recruits  in  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program  were  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington last  week  when  the  Office  of  EkK>nomlc 
Opportunity  learned  they  were  sponsoring 
the  march  under  the  VISTA  ba'nner. 

A  spokesman  for  OEO  said  yesterday  that 
the  volunteers  were  told  that  they  could 
espouse  any  cause  they  vrished  aa  private 
individuals  but  they  could  not  Identify 
VISTA  with  controversial  viewpoints. 

They  were  told  they  would  be  asked  to  re- 
sign or  could  be  fired  If  they  did  not  do  so, 
added  the  spokesman,  James  F.  Kelleher, 
deputy  director  of  public  affairs. 

The  volunteers,  who  work  in  New  York  in 
a  Harlem  housing  program,  were  also  warned 
that  they  could  not  use  their  apartment  as  a 
headquarters  for  their  protest  activities. 

The  apartment,  which  is  rented  by  two  of 
the  volunteers  out  of  a  monthly  allowance 
provided  by  VISTA,  is  paid  for  with  Federal 
funds  and  Is  Identified  with  the  program 
Render  declared. 

He  said  it  was  not  an  ordinary  apartment 
but  was  a  kind  of  outpost  from  which  the 
volunteers  worked  in  the  community. 

VISTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America) 
is  a  kind  of  domestic  Peace  Cca-ps,  furnish- 
ing volunteers  to  a  variety  of  social  and  wel- 
fare programs. 

The  volunteers — John  A.  Kirkley  21 
Robert  D.  Mitchell,  21.  Richard  L.  Adler.  2o! 
and  Larry  Crlpe.  22— agreed  to  drop  the 
VTSTA  name  from  their  efforts. 

But  they  were  not  convinced  that  they 
should  refuse  to  use  their  apartments  for 
their  outside  activities.  In  a  telephone  inter- 
view yesterday.  Kirkley  said  they  might  see 
a  lawyer  about  that  point. 

However,  they  changed  the  name  of  their 
Washington  march  from  "ViSTAs  for  Peace" 
to  "Poverty  Workers  for  Peace." 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C  14)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  7.  1966 
FooB  IN  VISTA  Warned  oti  17SB  or  Aoknct 
Name  in  Proti^ts 
(By  Robert  Wal  :trs) 
Four  young  VISTA  voluntf  4rs  who  wrote  to 
the  White  House   protesting  U.S.   policy  In 
Viet  Nam  say  they  were  sumpaioned  to  Wash- 
ington and  threatened  wltli  dismissal  from 
the  federal  antlpoverty  program. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  said  the  four  waUe  told  last  week 
that  they  were  "entitled  tO'  propound  any 
point  of  view  they  wished,  ai  individual  citi- 
zens." 

However,  the  spokesman  bald,  the  volun- 
teers' letter  to  the  White  Hoube  Included  an- 
nouncement of  a  planned  Washington  pro- 
teat  march  to  be  organized  1  by  "VISTAa  for 
Peace." 

The  four  were  told  they  vould  be  asked 
to  resign  or  would  be  flred  1: '  they  continued 
to  refer  to  their  VISTA  affiliation  in  public 
protests  of  TT.S.  foreign  i  alley,  the  OEO 
spokesman  added. 

VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Ser"Jce  to  America) 
Is  the  domestic  version  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Volunteers  receive  a  living  1  allowance  and  a 
small  monthly  salary  for  on  >i  year  of  service 
in  a  local   antlpoverty   prqgram. 

The  four  volunteers  work  In  New  York 
City.  They  said  they  wrot«  a  letter  to  the 
White  House  about  a  week  ago,  asking  for  a 
cease-fire  by  U.S.  troops  in)  Viet  Nam  and 
an  end  to  bombing  raids  on  North  Viet  Nam. 
Last  Tuesday  all  four  re<i4lved  telegrams 
from  OEO  ordering  them  v^  report  to  OEO 
headquarters  here  on  Wednesday,  they  said. 
In  Washington,  they  weri  questioned  by 
five  VISTA  officials,  Incluatng  Dr.  Daniel 
Thursz,  associate  director  Iq  charge  of  pro- 
gram development  and  field  operations. 

The  volunteers  were  speclQcally  criticized 
for  Identifying  themselves  it  VISTA  work- 
ers in  their  letter  to  the  White  House,  and 
were  told  that  any  future  pijibllc  statements 
on  controversial  Issues  must)  omit  emy  Iden- 
tification with  the  federal  agency. 

The  four  said  they  also  were  told  that  they 
could  no  longer  use  as  headquarters  for  their 
end-the-war  activities  a  Manhattan  apart- 
ment rented  by  two  of  the  volunteers. 

OEO  officials  said  the  apafftment  was  be- 
ing rented  with  the  aid  of  federal  money — 
the  monthly  salary — and  thtis  could  not  be 
used  for  such  political  activ:  ties,  the  volun- 
teers reported.  ■ 

The  volunteers  said  they  \fere  warned  not 
to  engage  In  political  actlttty  during  the 
time  they  were  fulfilling  thair  obligation  to 
the  federal  agency  and  were  told  that  letters 
to  newspapers  and  other  public  statements 
on  Viet  Nam  should  contain  no  identifica- 
tion of  their  employer. 

They  further  were  told  fchat  no  public 
statements  were  to  be  Issued  concerning  the 
dispute,  the  VISTA  workers  eald. 

The  four  were  Identified  tm  Richard  Ad- 
ler, Robert  Mitchell,  John 'KMcIey  and  Larry 
Crippe.  They  are  among  about  80  VISTA 
volimteers  working  in  New  Tfcrk  City. 

"Most  of  us  have  participated  In  marches 
as  private  citizens.  We  wanted  to  bring  It 
(the  Viet  Nam  debate)  closer  to  the  poverty 
program."  said  one  of  the  qsur,  who  asked 
not  to  be  Identified. 

He  said  the  OEO  restrlctloiis  "begin  to  in- 
fringe on  our  constitutional  right  to  free 
speech." 

An  OEO  official  said  limitation  of  the  vol- 
imteers' right  to  free  speech  was  "the  far- 
thest thing  from  our  minds.*'  The  decision 
to  forbid  Identification  with  the  poverty  pro- 
gram was  made  because  OEO  could  not  allow 
"any  small  group  of  volunteers  acting  as  a 
apokesman  for  all  VISTAa  in  any  matter^" 
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The  four  volunteers  said  that  before  the 
confrontation  with  the  OEO  officials  they  had 
planned  a  Feb.  12  march  In  Washington, 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  White 
Hotise,  to  protest  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

They  had  planned  to  organize  the  march 
under  the  name,  "VISTAs  for  Peace,"  but 
have  now  changed  it  to  "Poverty  Workers  for 
Peace"  and  have  rescheduled  the  march  for 
Feb.  26. 

(From  the  New  RepubUc,  Mar.  19,  1966] 

VISTA,  ON  A  Cloudy  Day 

(By  Andrew  Kopklng) 

Some  of  the  loneliest  posts  in  the  War  on 
Poverty  are  manned  by  VISTA  volunteers, 
an  improbable  army  of  adolescents  and 
grandparents  and  various  gradations  In  be- 
tween. At  last  count,  there  were  1,922 
VISTAa  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America), 
scattered  along  the  "front  line"  of  the  antl- 
poverty campaign  from  Eskimo  villages  in 
Alaska  to  migrant  workers'  camps  in  Florida, 
in  mental  hospitals  and  Job  Corps  centers 
and  the  depths  of  urban  ghettoes. 

VISTA  is  not  the  biggest  gun  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity:  compared  with 
the  community  action  program,  for  Instance, 
It  Is  of  rather  small  bore.  But  the  Idea  of 
sending  forth  poverty  fighters  in  crusading 
wave  after  wave  from  Washington  has  a 
special  appeal  for  those  who  seek  to  attack 
the  Institutions  which  permit  and  encour- 
age poverty.  The  question  that  many  of 
them  are  beginning  to  ask  is  whether  they 
will  be  allowed  either  targets  or  victories. 

"When  I  started  out  I  felt  like  a  knight 
in  shining  armor.  I  was  going  to  lead  the 
people  out  of  poverty  and  Into  the  Great 
Society,"  one  young  California  volunteer 
said.  He  came  to  VISTA  last  summer;  now 
his  sights  are  somewhat  lower.  And  despite 
some  advance  warning  to  that  effect  during 
a  short  training  period  volunteers  are  largely 
in-prepared  for  what  happens  to  them. 

Their  problem,  and  VISTA 's.  Is  largely  one 
of  definition.  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  de- 
scribe what  VISTA  is  or  what  the  volunteers 
are  supposed  to  be  doing  on  a  national  scale. 
That  is  not  necessarily  a  killing  disability, 
but  It  does  lead  to  frustration.  "In  any  war 
there  are  lots  of  needs,"  said  Daniel  Thursz, 
who  Is  a  new  VISTA  associate  director,  and 
a  sort  of  official  theoretician.  "We're  not 
true  believers.  There  is  not  one  way  to  fight 
poverty."  In  fact  the  concept  of  a  national 
service  corps,  or  a  "domestic  Peace  Corps" 
did  not  have  its  origins  in  the  poverty  war 
at  all.  It  was  part  of  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration's plan  to  infuse  America — particu- 
larly young  America — with  a  new  Zeitgeist, 
to  "get  the  country  moving  again."  But 
politics  took  precedence  over  spirit;  the  con- 
cept was  picked  dry  and  burled  In  1963  by 
Iowa's  fierce  Republican  watchdog.  Rep.  H. 
R.  Gross,  and  dug  up  in  the  last  week  of 
polishing  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in 
1964.  "nue  VI  of  the  Act  said  there  would 
be  a  VISTA,  and  the  bureaucrats  sat  around 
for  months  thinking  up  things  for  it  to  do. 

What  they  came  up  with,  after  rather  long 
delays,  was  a  fine  plan  for  recruiting,  train- 
ing, supplying,  paying  and  supervising  great 
numbers  of  Idealistic  volunteers — for  the  use 
of  others.  All  volunteers  are  assigned  to  local 
agencies:  city  administrative  agencies,  com- 
muiUty  action  boards,  hospitals,  Indian 
tribal  coimclls.  Job  Corps  camps,  preschools, 
welfare  departments,  settlement  houses, 
neighborhood  organizations,  courts  of  law 
and  a  lot  more  categories.  There  are  now 
215  local  and  private  agencies  with  VISTA; 
there  will  be  360  such  projects  soon.  Volim- 
teers get  "subsistence"  wages  and  a  amall 
allowance,  but  the  program  Is  more  expensive 
than  it  Boimds;  it  is  calculated  that  volun- 
teers get  about  •4,200  a  year  in  pay,  gooda. 


aervlcea  and  benefita.  For  the  moat  part, 
they  are  young,  although  there  are  Jobs  for 
the  very  old,  too. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  demand  for  volunteers, 
but  there  Is  a  problem  of  finding  the  best 
agencies  to  which  they  will  attach  them- 
selves. VISTA  officials  constantly  fight  the 
"numbers  game" — the  pressure  to  put  a  great 
many  people  Into  as  many  programs  as  pos- 
sible In  the  shortest  amount  of  time.  But 
In  the  absence  of  a  VISTA  strategy  for  at- 
tacking poverty,  it  is  Impossible  to  tell  what 
the  proper  projects  are.  Is  the  Idea  of  VISTA 
to  help  the  poor  gain  power  In  their  com- 
munities? Is  It  to  provide  services  for  poor 
people?  Is  it  to  motivate  the  poor  to  help 
themselves?  Or  Is  it,  at  bottom,  a  way  to 
expose  middle-class  volunteers  to  poverty,  in 
hopes  that  they  will  then  be  more  socially 
useful  citizens? 

As  it  is  now,  volunteers  do  a  lot  of  "good 
work"  without  knowing  how  it  is  all  con- 
tributing to  changing  the  condltlona  which 
cause  poverty.  It  is  hard  for  officials  to  as- 
sign priorities:  no  one  Is  sure  whether  it  la 
better  to  put  20  volunteers  to  work  organiz- 
ing rent  strikes  in  Harlem  or  assign  them  to 
the  New  York  City  housing  board  to  inspect 
slum  conditions.  The  method  of  asslg^ng 
volunteers  to  local  agencies  smoothes  politi- 
cal and  administrative  lines,  but  might  the 
Impact  be  greater  If  the  attacks  were  concen- 
trated on  one  or  two  problems  (those  of 
migrant  workers  or  Indians,  for  instance) ,  or 
In  narrower  geographic  confines?  Some 
volunteers  think  that  VISTA  should  have  Its 
own  projects — run  Independently  of  local 
groups  so  as  to  avoid  politics. 

But  as  a  government  agency.  VTSTA  la 
circumscribed.  Officials  have  to  live  with 
the  veto  power  Congress  gave  to  state  gov- 
ernors over  VISTA  projects.  There  have  to 
be  local  sponsoring  agencies  and  they  must 
be  placated.  Already,  VISTA  has  been 
snarled  in  political  hassles.  Thirty-eight 
volunteers  in  Newark  were  dismissed  by  the 
city  administration  which  had  hired  them; 
presumably,  they  were  "getting  in  the  way." 
Six  of  the  youths  wanted  to  stay  In  a  Newark 
slum  and  work  with  a  "community  union" 
helping  Negroes  to  organize  an  activist  group. 
VISTA  gritted  its  teeth  and  for  a  time  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  accepting  the 
union,  which  was  founded  by  membm  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Soclety7aa  a 
sponsoring  agency.  Finally,  however,  "tech- 
nical omissions"  were  found  in  the  group's 
application  form,  and  it  was  denied  (four  of 
the  volunteers  quit  VISTA,  two  were  ban- 
ished to  other  cities).  Privately,  officials 
said  It  would  be  "highly  unlikely"  that  vol- 
unteers could  ever  work  with  such  social 
action  groups  because  of  their  tendency  to 
support  "political  candidates."  "VISTA  la 
not  interested  in  political  change,"  said 
Glenn  Ferguson,  the  VISTA  director.  In- 
atead.  It  encouragea  a  kind  of  "cultural 
change." 

But  the  presence  of  volunteers  nearly  al- 
ways has  a  political  effect,  even  if  the  reasons 
for  their  assignments  are  nonpolitlcal.  The 
38  volunteers  in  Newark  were  quite  clearly 
political  Instruments.  So  were  a  group  of 
VISTAs  In  southern  New  Jersey,  who  com- 
plained that  their  programs  were  being 
Ignored  because  of  an  election  campaign. 
Many  volunteers  work  for  community  action 
boards,  which  in  every  city  in  the  country 
are  enmeshed  with  local  politics.  In  the 
biggest  cities — Chicago  and  New  York,  for 
example — the  politics  of  antlpoverty  agendea 
are  blg-tlme  and  reach  aa  high  aa  the  White 
House. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation.  VISTA  baa 
had  ita  muddlea  and  mistakea.  and  crltlca  are 
perhapa  too  quick  to  point  to  them  aa  evi- 
dence of  the  failure  of  the  idea.  Many  vol- 
unteers are  wasted,  by  any  teat  of  value;  one 
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girl  wound  up  acting  aa  an  Interior  decorator 
for  a  settlement  bouee  director,  another 
volunteer  turned  out  to  be  a  glorlfled 
chauffeur  for  his  agency  chief.  Many  more 
are  Involved  In  busy  work,  and  some  In  not 
very  much  work  at  alL 

More  serious  is  the  deficiency  of  their 
training  and  supervision.  The  VISTA  pro- 
gram is  XMlmarlly  a  one-year  stint  (volim- 
teers  can  reenllst  If  they  want).  Training 
is  for  six  weeks,  but  by  everyone's  standards 
It  is  inadequate.  But  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise? Training  for  what?  The  dlfncultles 
ct  preparing  middle-class  volunteers  to  wc«k 
with  the  poor  in  a  constructive  way  are  enor- 
mous. And  once  on  the  Job,  the  volunteers 
rarely  get  the  kind  of  help  they  need  from 
their  sponsors — many  of  whom  are  part  of 
the  old  system  of  welfare  and  settlement- 
house  work  which  the  new  volunteers  would 
like  to  change.  Now  VISTA  is  beginning  to 
hold  regular  volunteer  conferences,  so  that 
the  workers  may  be  able  to  make  some  sense 
of  their  experiences. 

By  the  end  of  June  there  wUl  be  3,000 
volunteers.  A  year  later,  there  wUl  be  4,600. 
No  doubt  the  number  will  grow  thereafter, 
and  the  presence  of  all  those  people  in  pov- 
erty pockeu  around  the  country  la  bound  to 
make  some  difference.  In  the  most  primi- 
tive areas — among  the  Eskimos,  or  in  isolated 
rural  oommunltiee — the  volunteers  are  pro- 
viding services  and  a  contact  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  no  one  else  has  done.  It  Is 
not  a  question  of  "extra  staff  few  under- 
staffed social  agencies"  as  it  may  be  in  some 
large  urban  settings.  In  the  places  where 
young  VISTAs  work  with  the  young  poor— 
In  a  semi-recreatlon&l  way — there  are  im- 
niedl&te  benefits;  dropouts  are  dropped  back 
into  a  more  constructive  life.  For  the  elder- 
ly poca-,  or  the  mentally  Ul  or  retarded,  and 
to  a  large  extent  the  rural  poor,  no  amount 
of  "community  acUon"  can  make  a  difference 
In  their  Uvea;  they  need  the  kind  of  simpl=> 
Individual  attention  that  VISTAs.  and  veiy 
few  others,  are  willing  to  provide. 

At  such  levels  the  expense  and  the  bureauc- 
racy of  VISTA  are  Justified.  But  it  la  "over- 
seUing"  VXSTA  (as  one  of  the  early  task- 
force  members  recenUy  said)  to  claim  that  It 
Is  a  major  contribuUon  to  ending  poverty 
in  the  United  SUtes.  The  poor  need  money 
Jobs  and  power  on  a  large  scale;  all  three  re- 
quire equally  large-scale  shifts  In  the  poUt- 
Ical  and  economic  relatlonahlps  of  the  poor 
and  the  rest  of  society.  The  buUt-ln  re- 
straints on  VISTA'S  acUvitiee  wlU  make  it 
dlfllcult  for  the  volunteers  to  work  for  very 
much  more  than  incremonUl  chanees  and 
benefits  for  the  paor. 

The  unique  role  of  VISTA.  Increasingly 
will  be  not  so  much  what  it  will  do  for  the 
poor  aa  what  it  wiu  teach  others— the  volun- 
teers and  the  Washington  offlclals— about 
poverty.  The  anUpoverty  war  is  first  of  aU 
a  process  of  learning.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  most  Americans  began  to  won- 
der what  was  going  on  In  their  own  cities 
among  the  "invisible"  underclass  of  the 
poor.  The  best  way  to  find  out  how  the  poor 
got  that  way.  and  what  it  might  take  to 
change  their  llve^.  is  to  work  with  them  as 
the  volunteers  do. 

"Most  of  us  dldnt  know  what  we  were 
,^  »^^»«^-"  *  ^^^^  8lrl  from  a  smaU  town 
m  the  Midwest  said  a  few  weeks  ago.  "The 
first  thing  that  happened  was  that  we  found 
out  how  bad  life  can  be.  I  guess  that's  the 
tot  step.  I  hope  in  a  year  we  can  find  out 
What  the  second  one  is." 

[Ftom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post,  Smt 
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Job  CoKPsmM  Accubzd  or  Rafk 

FLA«ffrA»T.     Arxb.,     September     ao^-Ftour 

yoxing  men  from  a  Job  Corps  forestry  camp 

were  charged  hwe  today  with  the  rape  of  a 

17-year-old  Indian  girl. 
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nagstaff  police  arrested  the  four,  one  of 
them  a  Juvenile,  on  Saturday  night  after  the 
girl  complained  she  had  been  taken  aboard  a 
Job  Corps  bus,  given  whisky,  then  taken  to 
a  dark  alley  and  assaulted. 

Three  of  the  youths  were  identified  as 
Jacob  L.  Caine.  19.  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
James  A.  Pord,  19,  of  130  67th  pi.  se.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  and  Gordon  T.  Skelton,  20,  of 
1229  Raum  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  The  Ju- 
venile who  is  17  Is  from  Jackson,  Miss.  All 
four  youths  are  assigned  to  Heber,  Ariz. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Btreet  Journal,  July  8. 19661 

Job  Cobps  Misrax — First  Wobmn's  Centkh 

Ruifs  Into  Thotjblk  in  FLoamA 

(By  Richard  R.  liCger) 

St.  PxTxasBuso,  Pla. — Uncle  Sam's  first 
Women's  Job  Corps  center,  in  operation  here 
for  only  three  months,  is  already  demon- 
strating a  truism  evident  for  decaxles  in 
public  housing  and  foreign  aid:  A  policy  of 
blank  checks  and  loose  controls  can  produce 
a  debacle  of  amazing  dimensions. 

The  city  fathers  here  last  week  voted  to 
throw  out  the  Job  Corps  venture,  amid  the 
applause  of  local  hotel  men.  realtors,  mer- 
chants and  tourist  agents.  The  Pinellas 
County  School  Board,  which  set  up  and  oper- 
ates the  center  for  the  Government,  wants 
out  when  Its  contract  expires  next  year,  if 
not  before.  In  addition,  the  Job  Corps  di- 
rector here  resigned  last  week,  and  lively 
scandals  about  the  project  are  making  the 
rounds  coast  to  coast. 

The  Job  Corps  center  here  Is  one  of  about 
100.  some  for  boys  and  some  for  girls,  the 
Federal  Government  hopes  to  have  in  opera- 
tion within  six  months.  The  centers,  which 
seek  to  teach  useful  skills  to  currently  "im- 
employable"  yoimg  people,  have  a  requested 
budget  of  more  than  $200  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1968. 

The  complaints  of  the  St.  Petersburg  folks, 
while  spiced  with  lively  tales  of  unchaperoned 
smoking,  drinking,  boy-chasing  teen-age 
girls,  are  rooted  In  economics.  The  Job  Corps 
venture  Is  being  carried  on  a  few  blocks  from 
the  downtown  area  in  the  Huntington  Hotel, 
an  old  five-story,  gray  stucco  building  lo- 
cated among  hotels  and  boarding  houses 
catering  to  retired  folks.  These  "neighbors" 
are  the  soiirce  of  most  of  the  complaints 
about  the  Job  Corps  venture. 

THB    DKPABTDrO    OOESTS 

At  least  seven  of  the  nearby  hotels  report 
they've  lost  full-time  guests  because  of  the 
noise  of  the  young  girls  and  rowdlness  of  the 
boys  who  come  to  court  them.  For  example, 
the  Bond  Hotel.  Just  across  Second  Street 
from  the  Huntington,  has  had  13  year- 
around  guests  leave  in  a  huff  in  the  three 
months  since  the  Job  Corps  center  opened. 
Summertime  transient  bookings  total  only 
six,  down  from  23  last  year,  complains  owner 
Nin  Bond. 

Realtors  also  have  Joined  the  cry.  "Demand 
for  neighborhood  property  already  Is  falling 
off  and  it's  obvious  the  whole  city  will  even- 
tually suffer."  declares  Richard  D.  Tourtelot, 
whose  office  is  four  blocks  from  the  center. 
"In  the  last  few  months,  we've  had  virtually 
no  inquiries  for  property  in  this  area.  Idst 
summer  they  ran  In  the  dozens." 

All  this  emanates,  according  to  local  folks, 
from  moving  270  young  girls — 50  percent  of 
them  Negroes.  90  percent  of  them  school 
drop-outs  and  all  of  them  with  seven-night- 
a-week  dating  privileges — ^Into  a  Deep  South 
hotel  smack  in  a  neighborhood  which  long 
has  boasted  of  quiet,  subdued  surroundings 
that  make  retirement  and  old  age  pleasant. 
Hotel  guests  were  soon  eotnplalning  of 
"shocking  things"  going  on  in  cars  parked 
Just  outside  their  windows.  Hot-rods  make' 
such  a  continuous  uproar  that  all  patrol  cars 
are  ordilred  to  pass  along  the  street  whenever 
in  the  area.    The  complaints  became  so  nu- 


merous that  PoUce  Chief  Harold  Smith  three 
weeks  ago  assigned  two  officers  to  the  build- 
ing seven  nights  a  week. 

The  Job  Corps  center  tried  to  mollify  the 
neighbors.  To  ease  complaints  that  the  18- 
to-21-year-old  girls  constantly  entered  neigh- 
boring hotels  to  buy  clgarets,  the  women's 
center  installed  a  clgaret  vending  machine  at 
its  own.  The  center  asks  the  girls  not  to 
drink  but  has  no  regulation  on  smoking.  The 
girls  are  free  to  date  until  10  pjn.  Sunday 
through  Thursday  and  until  midnight  Fri- 
day and  Saturday. 

CHANGS  OF  OA1CZ&  '* 

In  a  move  to  lessen  the  din.  the  Job  Corps 
people  replaced  the  net  for  volleyball,  a 
game  played  by  22  girls,  with  a  net  for  bad- 
minton, which  permits  only  four.  The  Sat- 
urday night  record  hops  were  moved  from 
the  hotel  to  the  gymnasium  of  a  local  school. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  local  school 
board  did  have  direction  from  Federal  offl- 
clals on  how  to  run  the  program.  But  It  ap- 
parently was  something  less  than  effective. 
"We  were  deluged  by  so  many  people  from 
Washington  giving  us  Information  and  ad- 
vice on  community  relations,  public  health 
and  home  and  family  living  that  It  was  Just 
plain  confusing,"  contends  Pinellas  County's 
assistant  school  superintendent,  Joe  D.  Mills. 
He  adds.  "While  they  never  outright  ordered 
us  to  rush  things,  you  could  feel  the  urgency 
to  get  things  done  In  a  hurry." 

Joseph  R.  Ems.  toxisled-haired  director  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  center,  Who  took  the  Job 
in  March  a  month  before  the  center  opened 
but  after  76  people  already  had  been  put  on 
the  payroll,  submitted  his  resignation  July  1. 
Besides  criticizing  the  center's  location,  he 
blames  much  of  his  troubles  on  inept 
screening  of  candidates  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Of  the  nearly  300  girls  sent  to  the 
center  so  far.  30  had  been  sent  back  home 
at  last  count.  One  girl  w^  five  months 
pregnant  when  she  arrived,  another  was 
emotionally  111.  two  flatly  refused  to  obey 
curfews  and  the  no-drinklng  regulation  and 

20  "weren't  sufficiently  motivated"  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program,  Mr.  Ems  complains. 
Six  more  were  expelled  over  the  July  4  week- 
end for  being  Intoxicated. 

There  were  some  other  remarkable  aspects 
of  the  project.  One  major  question  being 
raised  is  whether  such  a  project  requires  a 
staff  amoimtlng  to  roughly  one  full-time 
employe  for  every  two  girls.  Federal  over- 
seers apparently  didn't  quibble  when  the 
school  system  Inked  In  130  full-time  staff 
members  for  the  center's  budget.  Including 

21  bookkeepers,  secretaries  and  accountants. 
"There's  nothing  wrong  with  our  ratio  of 
staff  to  students — you'd  find  the  same  at 
Bryn  Mawr  or  any  other  full-time  school." 
contends  Mr.  Mills,  who  did  much  of  the 
budget  planning. 

And  by  most  standards,  the  accommoda- 
tions are  pretty  costly.  The  Job  Corps  Is 
paying  $225,000  for  use  of  the  hotel  for  18 
months,  despite  the  fact  that  the  hotel's 
market  value,  as  Indicated  by  reported  tax 
assessments,  is  between  $150,000  and  $200.- 
000.  The  Hxmtington's  owner.  Paul  B. 
Barnes,  declines  to  disclose  the  hotel's  gross 
income  for  1984.  Federally  negotiated  leases 
by  law  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  15%  per 
year  of  the  market  value  of  a  property.  But 
Washington  anti-poverty  offlclals  endorsed 
this  lease,  nonetheless.  Uncle  Sam  even 
agreed  to  foot  the  bill  for  some  $36,000  in 
Improvements  to  the  hotel  to  make  It  suit- 
able for  housing  the  girls. 

Based  on  an  average  stay  of  one  year,  ex- 
penditures for  the  center  are  expected  to  nm 
well  over  $7,000  annually  for  each  girl,  con- 
siderably more  than  It  would  cost  to  send 
her  to  Vassar  or  a  school  of  similar  prestige 
for  a  year.  Fiederal  men  trimmed  less  than 
2%  frwn  the  more  than  $2.4  million  Pinellas 
school  offlclals  said  they  would  ne«d  to  make 
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employable  young  women  put  of  the  800  to 
500  girls  Washington  planned  to  send 
through  the  center  in  the  first  18  months. 

Under  separate  appropriations.  Washing- 
ton Is  footing  other  bills,  including  round- 
trip  transportation  for  tha  girls  from  cities 
as  distant  as  Portland.  Oreg..  at  an  average 
one-way  trip  cost  of  $70.  tmcle  Sam  also  ia 
paying  the  girls  monthly  allowances,  ranging 
from  $30  to  $50  each,  and  depositing  $50  per 
month  in  savings  accounts  for  each  girl.  The 
cost  of  recruiting  suitable  Job  Corps  candi- 
dates averages  $36  each. 

Instruction  for  the  girls  so  far  has  in- 
cluded massive  doses  of  recreation,  budgeted 
for  the  18  months  at  $110.1£J(),  plus  vocational 
instruction  in  such  Subjects  as  physical 
therapy,  clerical  work  ajad  cosmetology. 
Other  school  courses  inclupe  instruction  in 
home  and  family  life — how  to  cook,  sew,  shop 
and  maintain  personal  gro<i$alng. 

TBI  Btra'S  TUK  ffiUlMU 

In  all  fairness,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  dlfflcultles  of  tihe  St.  Petersb\u^ 
Job  Corps  center  stem  from  the  selection  of 
the  site  and  do  not  necewartly  indict  the 
concept  of  the  Job  Corps  It^f  or  foreshadow 
similar  troubles  at  other  Mntera.  "I  guess 
we  Just  weren't  thinking  biitj  we  can  see  now 
the  location  was  a  mistake,"  says  school 
board  member  Mildred  Day,  who  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  to  drop  th«  Job  Corps  when 
the  contract  expires  In  August.  1966. 

Washington  offlclals  wash  their  hands  of 
the  site  selection,  explaining  they  left  it 
completely  in  the  hands  qf  school  ofllcials. 
"I  have  never  even  seen  \h«  center,"  says 
Milton  Fogelman.  director  of  contracts  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportiuiity,  which 
BupeTvises  the  Job  Corps  and  other  Federal 
anti-poverty  programs  under  a  budget  of 
$1.6  blUion  requested  for  fl»tal  1966. 

The  school  site  was  selected  by  school  offi- 
cials without  benefit  of  tompetltlve  bids. 
Joseph  J.  BuBch.  an  employee  of  the  co\mty 
school  system  who  teaches:  adult  educa.tion 
coxrrsee  in  real  estate  law.  zays  St.  Peters- 
b\irg  Mayor  Herman  Golduer  asked  him  to 
find  a  hotel  to  house  the|  Job  Corps.  Mr. 
Busch  says  he  was  turned  down  by  the  first 
hotel  he  approached  but  ai  the  second,  the 
Huntington,  Mr.  Barnes,  thei  Owner,  expressed 
Interest.  Mr.  Busch  recalls  be  then  brought 
a  school  system  official  to  ««e  the  Hunting- 
ton. For  these  services  he  collected  $4,000. 
which  he  hastens  to  add  WM  small«'  than 
the  oommisslon  of  6%  of  a  lease's  price  real- 
tors normally  collect.  I 

The  Job  Corps  Is  young  and  its  early 
trouble  in  St.  Petersburg  idoesnt  indicate 
by  any  means  the  program  Is  doomed  to 
failure.  "A  kid  who  is  unemployable  in  his 
lifetime  is  going  to  cost  us.  about  $3,000  a 
year  to  support  plus  the  liwrt  he  wont  be 
paying  taxes,"  declares  t/^t,.  Fogelman  In 
Washington.  "I  figure  that  kid  would  cost 
us  $150,000  over  40  years.  If  we  can  pull 
1.000  kids  oB  the  slag  hea^  well  l>e  saving 
$150  mUlion."  He  adds.  tWe  think  we'll 
have  40.000  girls  and  boys  |  In  the  program 
by  December  and  I  believe  well  save  60%  to 
70%  of  them." 

Despite  such  enthusiasm,  if  decades  of 
free-handed  giving  at  ho)«e  and  abroad 
haven't  taught  Uncle  Sam  h»Jw  to  administer 
such  programs,  a  good  manh^  folks  are  won- 
dering If  the  St.  Petersburg  mishap  can  go 
very  far  in  that  direction. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.<  .  i  Evening  Star. 
July  7,  1966 
PxoBK  8rr  at  Fu>Rn)A  Job|co»s  Cxntkb 
An  official  of  the  Wranen^  Job  Corps  lett 
for  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  todliy  to  investigate 
complaints  of  a  former  staff  member  that  a 
training  center  is  being  ru^  like  a  country 
dub.  , 

Dr.  Bennetta  B.  Washington,  director  of 
the  centers  for  the  Office  otT  Economic  Op- 


portunity, said  Miss  June  Henry,  a  project 
officer,  will  assess  charges  made  by  Miss 
Gloria  Pasternak,  who  quit  her  Job  as  resi- 
dent adviser  there  June  1. 

Dr.  Washington  also  said  that  the  Pinellas 
County  School  Bocud,  which  Is  running  the 
center,  intends  to  fulfill  its  $2.4  million  con- 
tract. It  had  been  reported  that  the  school 
board  had  announced  it  wanted  to  drop  the 
contract.  v 

Miss  Pasternak  sala  that  discipline  at  the 
center  was  lax  and  tnere  was  too  much  rec- 
reation. 

In  an  interview  today,  she  said  the  girls 
at  the  center  were  supposed  to  take  academic 
courses  in  the  morning  and  vocational  train- 
ing until  3  p.m..  but  that  not  all  of  them 
were  assigned  to  the  vocational  courses.  Re- 
ceiving no  direction,  they  would  go  swim- 
ming or  play  games  until  they  became  bored. 

"No  one  ever  told  these  girls  exactly  what 
was  expected  of  them."  Miss  Pasternak  said. 
"Nobody  on  the  staff  took  any  initiative." 

The  students  are  housed  in  a  three-story 
hotel  several  blocks  from  a  beach.  The  hotel 
is  not  luxurious.  Miss  Pasternak  commented, 
but  "It  didn't  have  to  be  as  nice  as  it  was." 

More  money  should  have  been  spent  for 
teachers  who  would  work  with  the  girls  in 
the  evening  and  less  on  carpeting,  golf  dubs 
and  tennis  racquets,  she  said. 

Miss  Pasternak,  who  worked  at  the  center 
about  two  months,  discussed  the  situation 
with  Dr.  Washington  two  weeks  ago. 

Dr.  Washington  said  Miss  Henry  visits  the 
center  from  time  to  time,  but  that  Miss  Pas- 
ternak's charges  "are  those  that  we  want  to 
look  into. 

"If  there  is  some  basis  (to  the  charges) 
we  are  ready  to  move,"  Dr.  Washington  said. 
"I  may  be  going  myself  to  see  what's  happen- 
ing as  a  result  of  these  charges." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  14  1966] 
Job  Corps  SHirrs  Women's  Center — "Hos- 

mx  ENvntoNMENT"  Called  Cause  or  Flor- 

n>A  Move 

(By  Nan  Robertson) 

Washincton,  May  13. — The  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter for  Women  in  St.  Petersburg.  Fla..  is  pull- 
ing up  stakes  and  moving  to  another  com- 
miuilty  because  of  local  hostility. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  center  has 
been  forced  to  move,  although  other  centers 
have  been  embroiled  In  local  controversies 
and  have  changed  management.  The  center, 
situated  in  a  residential  area  of  St.  Peters- 
burg largely  Inhabited  by  elderly  people,  was 
the  first  for  women  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  opened  a  year  ago  last  month. 

In  a  statement  issued  today.  Sargent 
Shrlver,  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  said: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Job  Corps  cannot  be 
achieved  in  a  hostile  environment.  The 
Pinellas  County  Board  of  Instruction  |the 
school  board  ]  originally  invited  the  Job  Corps 
to  St.  Petersburg  but  hostility  has  replaced 
hospitality. 

"Therefore  we  are  moving.  By  no  later 
than  October  31.  the  Job  Corps  will  be  gone 
from  St.  Petersburg." 

ornciAL  complaints 

City  officials  have  contended  that  the  Job 
Corps  promised  to  keep  the  ratio  of  white  to 
Negro  women  at  15  to  1,  but  that  the  ratio 
has  now  risen  to  75  per  cent  Negro.  There 
are  about  230  girls  at  the  center  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Hotel. 

Neighborhood  resldenta  complained  that 
the  girls  and  their  boyfriends  were  immoral 
and  disturbed  the  nighttime  quiet  by  raucus 
drinking  parties  and  speeding  in  automo- 
biles. 

Local  discontent  came  to  a  peak  last  sum- 
mer, but  there  has  been  less  public  outcry 
since  then. 

A  week  ago.  Dr.  Franklyn  A.  Johnson,  na- 
tional director  of  the  Job  Corps,  announced 
that  the  center  was  going  to  be  moved  from 


the  Huntington  Hotel  to  a  much  larger  hotel 
downtown  on  the  Tampa  Bay  waterfront. 

It  was  explained  that  the  girls  could  be 
more  comfortably  housed  at  the  spacious 
Soreno  Hotel,  built  in  1924.  and  also  attend 
classes  under  the  same  roof.  They  are  tak- 
ing courses  at  the  Mirror  Lake  Junior  ffigb 
School. 

The  relocation  proposal  was  attacked  by 
Mayor  Herman  Goldner,  who  said  it  "would 
at  least  Jeopardize  and  poeslbly  kill"  the  city's 
$45-milllon  waterfront  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. Other  city  offlclals  supported  him. 
The  waterfront  area  has  since  been  rezoned 
by  the  City  Council  so  that  the  Soreno  Hotel 
may  not  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN. .  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeifag  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ddiksen]  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (after  having 
voted  in  the  aflarmative).  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  fnwn  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  JtlACNusoN],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yahbcmiough]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mztcalf],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruendtc]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAOiiusoN]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  FIobkbt- 
SON  ] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
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the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nkuberger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott 
and  Mr.  DominickI,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hrtjska]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the     Senator     from     California     [Mr. 
_KucHEL]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoitmicK],  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchil],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45 
nays  27,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 
Bayh 
Bennett 
BUtle 


B7Td.Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

EUender 

Vninln 
Orlffln 


Bartlett 

Brewster 

BimUck 

Caae 

Clark 

Dodd 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

Javits 


AUott 

Anderson 

Baas 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

■aaUand 

Pong 


(No.  277  Leg.) 

YEAS— 45 
Harris 
Hartke 
Hickenlooper 
HUl 

Holland 
Jackson 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Lausche 
Long.  Mo, 
McClellaa 
Miller 
Monroney 
Morton 
Mundt 
Murphy 

NAYS — 27 

Kennedy.  Mass  Moss 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Muskle 

Mansfield  Nelson 

McCarthy  Pell 

McOee  Randolph 

McOovern  Riblcoff 

Mondale  Tydings 

Montoya  Williams,  N  J. 

Morse  Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINGI — 28 


Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Russell.  S.C. 

Russell.  Ga. 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Omening 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mclntyre 


Metcair 

Neuberger 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Yar  borough 


So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Mansfield  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

B«r.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PI«:SIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield  ]  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas  and 
nays,  which  have  been  ordered,  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mansfield]  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DntKsnr]. 
The   amendment,   as   amended,    was 

agreed  to^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wiU  yield  briefly,  and  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Vh-glnia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  with  his  ap- 
proval, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  on  his  mo- 
tion previously  granted  be  vacated. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  I  had  just  risen  exactly  for  that 
purpose,  and  I  accept  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits  ]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  22.  line  3  after  "pnrt  B  of  this 
title."  insert  the  following:  "pursuant  to 
agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  where 
funds  under  part  B  of  this  title  are  so  uced.". 

Mr.  TAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  which 
seeks  to  join  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  administers  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  in  deciding  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timHy  what  projects  shall  be  commenced 
under  joint  funding 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order?  I  cannot 
hear  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I  am  very  close  to  httn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  if  Senators  will  be 
patient  and  stand  by  a  moment,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  which  the  com- 
mittee will  take.  Insofar  as  I  can  de- 
termine there  will  be  no  others.  I  imder- 
stand  there  are  no  further  ameid- 
ments 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  are  further 
amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presidenc.  jrj. 
there  be  a  vote  on  final  passage? 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  Is  to  join  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In 
approving  the  use  of  Job  Corps  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  funds  on 
combined  residential -nonresidential  ex- 
perimental projects  £ts  are  authorized  in 
section  4  of  the  bill.  This  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  fact  that  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment administers  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  be 
an  oversight  that  the  Secretary  has  not 
been  joined  in  these  experimental  proj- 
ects as  he  i^in  the  regular  programs. 

I  understand  the  amendment  is  satis- 
factory to  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
that  we  can  dispose  of  It  very  quickly 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  been  cleared  and 
that  there  Is  no  objection  to  It.  There- 
fore, on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it.  I  yield  back  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  very  simple  amendment, 
which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  47.  between  lines  21  and  22,  m- 
sert  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  Subchapter  in. 
Chapter  73  of  Title  V  of  the  United  States 
Code,  a  Volunteer  under  this  Title  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  person  employed  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government." 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 
•  As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  remove  politics 
from  the  poverty  program.  A  noted 
pollster,  Mr.  Sam  Lubell,  found  that  the 
removal  of  politics  is  one  of  the  two 
antipoverty  reforms  demanded  by  the 
-•Mnerican  people.  Correspondence  that 
I  have  received  from  fellow  Californlans 
and  across  the  country  substantiates  the 
results  of  Mr.  Lubell's  poll. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  my  bill.  S. 
2908.  extending  the  Hatch  Act  to  em- 
ployees of  VISTA  and  the  community 
action  program,  who  receive  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  salaries  from  Federal 
:'unds,  is  a  most  popular  one. 

Significantly,  It  is  no  longer  argued 
that  legislation  along  these  lines  is  not 
needed  nor  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  admmister.  as  supposedly  was  the  rea- 
son for  the  amendment's  rejection  In 
conference  last  year. 

To  give  my  colleagues  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem  and  what  the 
Senate  committee  did,  I  believe  It  would 
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be  useful  if  the  legislative  history  of  ef- 
forts to  remove  politics  from  the  poverty 
program  were  reviewed. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  Murphy- 
Prouty  amendment  coverlBd  all  employees 
of  the  poverty  program,  if  they  receive 
in  whole  or  in  part  their  salaries  from 
Federal  funds.  During  committee  de- 
liberation last  year,  t  modified  the 
amendment  to  reach  only  those  poverty 
employees  who  receive  the  principal  part 
of  their  salaries  from  Federal  funds. 
Thus,  modified,  the  amendment  was  sup- 
ported by  all — I  repeat,  4II — members  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and 
Committee. 

In    supporting    the 

amendment   last   year,    

report  on  pages  13  and  1.4  read: 

The  committee  has  addefl  a  subsection  to 
section  211  designed  to  make  the  Hatch  Act 
applicable  to  employees  of  oommunlty  action 
agencies.  Under  the  coitwilttee  amend- 
ment, these  employees  woiild  be  prohibited 
from  engaging  In  poUtlcajl  activity  where 
they  are  paid  In  principal  part  from  Federal 
funds.  I 

When  public  agencies  arejrecognlzed  as  the 
local  community  action  ag^hcles.  the  Hatch 
Act  Is  already  applicablev  When  private 
nonprofit  agencies  are  rec<»|ni2ed,  however, 
the  act  does  not  apply.  [The  committee's 
amendment  reflects  the  Relief  that  the 
success  of  community  actlo|v  programs  could 
be  adversely  affected  if  l^dal  anti-poverty 
offidalB  were  actively  engaged  in  partisan 
politics.  Such  engagemenii  could  Impart  a 
partisan  character  to  a  |  program  which 
should  be  based  on  a  broad  fipectrum  of  sup- 
port within  the  communltT. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate 
floor,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  There- 
after, pressure  was  brought  to  bear  and 
the  amendment  was  rejected  in  confer- 
ence for  reasons  which  I  found  most  un- 
persuasive.  The  ostensible  reason  for 
its  rejections  was  the  [Ceeling  of  the 
House  conferees  that  nie  provisions 
would  be  difficult  to  administer. 

This  year,  in  reporting  HH.  15111,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1966,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  recognized  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  a  meaningful  amendment  to 
keep  the  poverty  program  free  from 
politics.  Unlike  last  year,  the  House  did 
not  foresee  any  great  administration 
problem.  In  f  act,-the  House  language  in 
substance  is  the  same  f«  my  original 
amendment  in  that  it  covers  all  em- 
ployees whose  salaries  are!  paid  in  part  or 
In  whole  out  of  Federal  fwids. 

The  House  report  cogently  explains 
the  need  and  rationale  for  bringing  the 
poverty  program  employees  within  the 
Hatch  Act's  regulation  of  political  activ- 
ity.   The  report  reads:     j 

This  provision  Is  needed'  ho  assure  that 
there  wiU  be  no  political  al^vses  in  the  war 
against  poverty.  Not  only  is  it  essential 
that  grantees  be  politically  neutral,  but  also 
that  Federal  funds  not  beli^sed  to  further 
the  political  amhltlons  of  a»r  individual  or 
faction.  I 

It  Is  the  opinion  ot  the  |  committee  that 
anyone  who  is  compensated!  tut  of  federally 
appropriated  funds  occuplep  a  position  of 
pubUc  trust  so  close  to  that  of  a  pia>lic 
employee  that  he  should  bei  required  to.  act 


with  political  neutrality  and  to  avoid  public 
Identification  with  a  politldtl  campaign  or 
party. 


Enactment  of  this  provision  should  do 
much  to  eliminate  political  contention  over 
local  antipoverty  programs  and  to  make 
clear  the  high  standards  of  political 
impartiality  expected  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  these  programs.  It  is  not  the 
committee's  purpose  to  restrict  the  normal 
political  rights  of  persons  to  whom  this  sec- 
tion applies  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  their  position  as  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral funds  will  not  be  abused  for  political 
purposes. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
this  year  Incorporated  sm  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  extend- 
ing the  Hatch  Act  provisions  to  cover 
all  employees  of  the  umbrella  community 
action  agencies.  This  is  true  regardless 
of  the  source  of  their  salaries.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  original 
Murphy  amendment  insofar  as  the  over- 
all community  action  employees  are  con- 
cerned. I  do,  however,  have  reservations 
regarding  the  committee's  coverage  of 
the  nonumbrella  community  action 
agencies.  While  the  committee  extend- 
ed the  Hatch  Act's  prohibitions  against 
soliciting  political  funds  from  employees 
and  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
official  authority  or  position  to  interfere 
In  any  election  or  nomination,  these  em- 
ployees are  not  covered  by  the  third  and 
most  important  prohibition  of  the  Hatch 
Act — namely,  the  taking  of  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  In  polit- 
ical campaigns. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  In- 
tend to  watch  this  area  very  closely  dur- 
ing this  coming  year.  And  if  I  find  that 
there  is  abuse,  or  as  the  committee  says, 
"a  clear  need  for  extending  all  the  Hatch 
Act's  limitations,"  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  will  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  one  Important 
group— the  VISTA  volunteers— that  the 
committee  has  failed  to  include  imder 
any  of  the  Hatch  Act's  prohibitions.  In 
my  judgment,  this  is  a  serious  oversight 
because  It  Is  an  area  where  there  Is 
great  potential  for  abuse.  To  correct 
this  serious  deficiency,  I  propose  this 
amendment  to  extend  the  Hatch  Act's 
coverage  to  the  VISTA  volunteers. 

On  page  16  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee's  report  of 
1965,  the  committee  in  recommending 
that  the  Hatch  Act  be  extended  to  VISTA 
volunteers  stated: 

The  bill  Includes,  finally,  one  additional 
amendment  relating  to  VISTA  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee.  This  would  make 
the  Hatch  PoUttcal  Activities  Act  applicable 
to  volunteers.  Although  volunteers  for  many 
purposes  are  not  deemed  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  their  relationship  with 
the  Government  has  many  characteristics  of 
an  employment  relationship.  The  committee 
believes  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  restrictionfi  on  political  activity  as 
regular  Federal  employees. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  sunendment. 

I  also,  Mr.  President,  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  many  newspapers  across 
the  country  who  joined  me  In  my  cam- 
paign to  keep  politics  out  of  the  poverty 
program.  I  have  selected  various  edi- 
torials and  articles,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  inserted  In  the 
Rxcord. 


•\ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate, 

Feb.  19, 1966] 

MuHPHT  Amendment:    Politics  and  Povdity 

Pbogsam 

Sen.  Qeobge  Mubfht,  R-Callf.,  has  taken 
a  commendable  step  toward  keeping  poUtlca 
out  of  the  poverty  program. 

He  has  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
EconcMnic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
would  place  executives  who  receive  the  prln- 
clpal  part  of  their  salaries  from  federal  pov- 
erty funds  under  the  Hatch  Act.  This  act  Is 
supposed  to  prevent  politicking  by  federal 
employes. 

The  "Murphy  amendment"  needs  to  stick 
this  time.  He  Introduced  a  similar  prop>osal 
last  year.  It  was  accepted  imanimously  by 
the  Senate  lAbor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  p«k8sed  the  Senate  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  But  this  much  needed  iwo- 
tection  was  cut  out  in  conference. 

The  need  foe  keeping  poUtics  out  ol  the 
poverty  program  is  plain  to  see.  As  Murpht 
said  in  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  soliclUng 
their  siipport : 

"The  war  on  poverty  is  In  danger  of  be- 
coming bogged  down  by  bickering  and  par- 
tlstui  political  activltiee.  This,  of  course,  is 
most  regrettable,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  keep  the  program 
free  from  politics,  the  poor  will  benefit  little. 
If  any,  from  the  program." 

TTie  extra  year  of  experience  since  Con- 
gress eliminated  Murpht 's  amendment  last 
year  should  provide  ample  grounds  for  keep- 
ing it  intact  this  time. 

(From  the  Burbank    (Calif.)    Review,  Feb. 

19,  1966] 

Murpht  Amkmsment:  Politics  and  Povestt 

Program 

Sen.  Georgk  Mttrfht,  R-Callf .,  has  taken  a 
commendable  step  toward  keeping  politics 
out  of  the  poverty  program. 

He  has  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which 
would  place  executives  who  receive  the 
principal  part  of  their  salaries  from  federal 
poverty  funds  under  the  Hatch  Act.  This 
act  is  supposed  to  prevent  politicking  by 
federal  employes. 

The  "Murphy  amendment"  needs  to  stick 
this  time.  He  Introduced  a  similar  proposal 
last  year.  It  was  accepted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee and  passed  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  But  this  much  needed  pro- 
tection was  cut  out  In  conference.' 

The  need  for  keeping  politics  out  of  the 
poverty  program  is  plain  to  see.  As  Murpht 
said  in  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  soliciting 
their  support: 

"The  war  on  poverty  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming bogged  down  by  bickering  and 
partisan  poUtlcsd  activities.  This,  of  course, 
is  most  regrettable,  and  I  am^convlnced  that 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  keep  the  program 
free  from  politics,  the  poor  will  benefit  little. 
If  any.  trom  the  program." 

The  extra  year  of  exp>erience  since  CcmgresB 
elmlnated  Mitrpht's  amendment  last  year 
should  provide  ample  grounds  for  keeping  it 
lutaot  this  time. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Aug.  22, 

1966] 
Povertt      and     Politics:      Administration 
SoOTSHT  To  BxAT  Ban  on  Eolitics  in  Spttb 

or  CONTRART  PUBLIC  COMMENTS 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
In  conflict  with  public  utterances  that  it 
wants  the  poverty  program  divorced  from 
politics,  the  Johnson  Administration  at- 
tempted a  futile  fight  against  such  a  pro- 
jUbltlon. 
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The  ixjverty  bill  passed  last  week  by  the 
Senate  puts  all  local  poverty  workera  under 
the  Hatch  Act.  That  means  Federal  law — 
not  merely  agency  regulaUons — will  bar  local 
poverty  officials  Irom  partisan  politics. 

This  amendment  to  the  Poverty  Act,  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Gkorck  Mttkpht  (R.  Calif.) 
Blpped  through  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Senate  ItseU  without  apparent  op- 
position. 

Behind  the  scenes,  however,  two  Demo- 
cratic Labor  Committee  members  were  asked 
privately  by- the  White  House  to  kill  the 
Mxirphy  amendment.  One  was  summonM 
Irom  a  Labor  Committee  meeting  by  an 
urgent  telephone  request. 

Although  they  usually  follow  the  Adminis- 
tration line,  the  two  Senators  turned  down 
the  White  House.  They  actively  supported 
the  Murphy  amendment.  Consequently  the 
White  House  made  no  public  fight. 

What  makes  this  particularly  Interesting 
are  public  utterances  of  poverty  chief  Sargent 
Shrlver  and  other  officials  when  confronted 
with  examples  of  local  poverty  workers  play- 
ing politics  (Including  the  case  we  reported 
of  a  Philadelphia  antlpoverty  leader  lobby- 
ing In  Harrlsburg) . 

These  Federal  officials  said  they  would  pre- 
vent such  conduct  If  Congress  would  write  a 
prohibition  Into  law. 

Hence,  the  Administration's  veiled  effort 
to  block  the  prohibition  comes  as  a  surprise. 

[Rom    the    Los    Angeles    (Calif.)     Times, 

Feb.  14.  1906] 

PaooKAM  FOR  Poor,  Not  Pounoos 

Poverty  program  personnel  would  be 
barred  from  political  activity  under  a  pro- 
posal offered  by  Sen.  Oeorge  Murpht. 

The  senator  would  amend  the  EconcHnlc 
Opportunity  Act  to  provide  that  Community 
Action  agency  employees  who  receive  more 
than  half  their  salary  from  federal  poverty 
funds,  and  employees  of  the  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America  (VISTA)  program  would 
be  placed  \inder  the  Batch  Act. 

Although  the  senator's  concern  Is  pri- 
marily with  the  Community  Action  pro- 
grama,  VISTA  personnel  were  Included  at 
the  suggestion  of  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. 

The  amendment  was  approved  unanimous- 
ly by  the  committee  last  year  and  i>as8ed 
the  Senate  without  dissenting  vote.  It 
died,  however.  In  conference  committees, 
osteivslbly  as  the  result  of  White  House  pres- 
sures. 

In  the  meantime,  dissatisfaction  with 
functioning  of  the  poverty  program  has  in- 
creased and  complaints  over  unwarranted 
politicking  are  growing. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  Indicated 
a  dealre  to  divorce  the  program  from  poll- 
tlCB.  If  that  Is  indeed  the  case  it  should 
have  no  objection  to  barring  those  who  it- 
erate the  program  from  political  activity. 

The  Job  Corpa,  which  operates  under  the 
Hatch  Act.  baa  largely  avoided  getting 
bogged  down  In  politics.  It  would  seem  log- 
ical that  restrictions  Imposed  on  that  agency 
would  serve  an  equaUy  useful  purpose  in 
the  poverty  program. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  too  important  to  be 
Jeopardized  by  poUtlcal  flnagUng.  As  Sen. 
MtniPHT  emphasizes  the  program  should  not 
be  used  to  enhance  the  poUtlcal  fortunes 
of  a  few  politicians  or  a  political  party. 

Putting  poverty  workers  under  the  Hatch 
Act  will  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
program,  but  it  should  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect. 

Adoption  of  the  Murphy  amendment 
would  serve  notice  on  poverty  program  per- 
sonnel that  they  are  there  to  help  the  poor, 
not  the  poUtldaQS. 


[Prom  the  Washington   (D.O.)   Dally  News 

Feb.  10. 19661 

"Hatch"  tkb  Povebtt  -Buwolkss 

Since  the  outset,  some  phases  of  President 
Johnson's  "war  on  poverty  "  have  been  com- 
plicated. If  not  disrupted,  by  squabbling  and 
grabblness  among  local  politicians. 

Sen.  OsoRcx  Mttrpkt  of  California  thinks 
he  may  have  a  remedy,  although  probably 
not  a  cure. 

He  said  he  will  Introduce  a  bill  to  apply 
the  Hatch  Act  to  all  administrators  in' the 
so-called  "community  action"  and  "VISTA" 
aspects  of  the  program.  These  are  the  places 
where  the  most  trouble  has  turned  up. 

The  Hatch  Act.  on  the  books  since  1939. 
bars  Federal  employes  from  using  their 
offices  to  Influence  voters  or  taking  an  active 
part  In  politics  or  political  campaigns. 

Sen.  Mttrpht  doubts  his  proposal  would 
"solve  all  the  problems."  but  he  hopes  It 
would  "make  them  pay  more  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor,"  and  less  to  poUtlcs. 

There  Isn't  any  soxuid  reason  atNall  why 
Congress  shouldn't  apply  the  sameluimita- 
tlons  to  an  tl -poverty  employes  as  toother 
Government  people.  In  fact.  In  th*  case  of 
the  anti-poverty  employes,  the  r^trlctlons 
are  especially  needed. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News  Call 

Bulletin,  Aug.  24.  1965] 

Mdrpht  Pttt  Daicpkr  on  Povtott  PouTicKiira 

(By  Jack  S.  McDowell) 

In  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles  and  many 
major  areas  of  the  nation  there  are  tremen- 
do\i8  battles  over  who's  going  to  control  the 
federal  war  on  poverty  program. 

In  most  cases,  the  squabble  boils  down  to 
the  struggle  of  who  wlU  get  the  various 
supervisory  Jobs  the  ptograxn  provides  and, 
through  this  sort  of  control,  who  derives  the 
largest  number  of  political  green  stamps. 

There  Is  another  Important  factor.  When 
part  of  the  tab  for  the  pover^^ar  begins  to 
shift ,  from  federal  to  local  pocketbooka, 
those  responsible  tor  local  tax  rates  want  a 
hand  on  the  controls.  If  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  recipients,  they  argue,  local 
taxpayers  could  be  spent  into  bankruptcy 
and  local  officials  could  be  spent  right  out  of 
office. 

This  fiscal  problem,  however,  seems  not 
to  enter  into  the  burning  desire  of  many  lo- 
cal politicians  to  get  their  cohorts  and 
themselves  nailed  into  the  federal  payroll 
where  they  would  be  occupying  positions  of 
Influence  In  the  spending  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Such  positions  of  fiscal  affluence  and 
Influence  normally  evolve  Into  positions  of 
political  Influence. 

MUBPHT   AlCXin>l(XMT 

What  most  of  the  eager  politicians  In- 
volved have  overlooked  Is  the  language  of  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  poverty  war  act. 
placed  into  it  by  Sen.  Qkobss  Murpht.  Cali- 
fornia's freshman  Republican  in  the  upper 
bouse. 

This  provision  declares  that  employee  of 
the  poverty  war  program  clearly  and  defl- 
liitely  are  subject  to  all  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

This  means,  we're  Informed,  that  any 
poverty  war  soldier  who  receives  most  of  his 
income  from  that  position  Is  covered  by  the 
act  which  prohibits  federal  employes  from 
participation  in  political  campaigns. 

While  this  Is  a  federal  law  and  does.  In- 
deed, apply  directly  to  campaigns  for  federal 
offices  such  as  Congress.  U.S.  Senate  and 
president.  It  also  has  been  Interpreted  to 
apidy  to  Include  all  partisan  races  such  as 
those  for  the  state  Legislature  and  statewide 
constitutional  officers. 

FKNALTXXB  tOUOa 

Penalty  for  violation  ranges  from  a  mini- 
mum of  00  days'  suspension  from  the  offen- 
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der's  federakjob  to  a  maximum  of  permanent 
removal  from  the  payroll. 

This  raises  a  question  of  whether  so  many 
would-be  poUtlcal  empire  builders  would 
be  so  anxious  to  place  themselves  and  their 
Ueutenanta  on  the  poverty  war  payroU  if 
they  were  aware  of  the  ominous  provisions  of 
the  Murphy  amendment. 

It  la  possible,  of  course,  that  the  courts 
would  have  Interpreted  employment  by  the 
poverty  war  program  as  being  subject  to  the 
Hatch  Act.  But  this  would  have  consimied 
time  and  no  test  coiUd  have  been  possible 
untu  the  campaign  season  when  a  vlolaUon 
could  be  aUeged. 

MuRPHT's  language  answers  the  question 
m  advance.  This  means  that  pollUcaUy- 
incllned  poverty  war  officials  will  know  their 
enemies  wUl  be  looking  over  their  shoulders 
ready  to  hit  them  with  a  Hatch  hatchet. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  places  the  volun- 
teers In  VISTA  under  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  MURPHY.   Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment.  There  Is  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  It.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  It. 
I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment! 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  derive 
a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction  from 
the  action  of  the  Senate  today  In  at  long 
last  taking  a  step  toward  the  removal  of 
polities  from  the  poverty  program. 

Politics  should  never  have  a  place  in 
programs  aimed  at  helping  the  disad- 
vantaged. Our  NaUon.  dating  back  to 
the  time  of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
has  had  a  policy  that  those  paid  from 
public  moneys  must  devote  themselves 
to  the  interests  of  all  the  people  and  not 
to  the  interests  of  a  partisan  j?olltical 
group. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  today  is  con- 
sistent with  this  philosophy.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment  is  In  no  small 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  voice  of  the 
American  people  was  heard  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Murphy-Prouty 
Hatch  Act  amendment,  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  was  cosponsored  by  25 
Senators,  has  been  so  popular  that  It  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  secure  printed 
copies  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Sam  Lubell's  i}oll. showed  that  the 
removal  of  poUtlcs  from  the  program  was 
a  reform  in  the  poverty  program  de- 
manded by  the  American  people.  Its 
adoption  today  iUustrates  what  an 
aroused  electorate  can  do.  and  more  im- 
portantly, it  will  help  to  preserve  the 
poverty  program  from  selfish  partisan 
politics.  The  committee's  action  today 
declares  that  the  war  among  politlclaiis 
must  end  so  that  we  can  concentrate  all 
of  our  energies  on  the  war  agaJnat 
poverty. 
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The  PRESIDING  OPPl  (JER. 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  but  a  few  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Among  all  the  criticisms  of  the  poverty 
program.  I  should  like  to  mention  two 
that  I  think  have  validity  and  atwut 
which  there  was  discussion  in  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee.  They  |do  not  concern 
the  misdeeds  of  comml^lon  that  are 
widely  heard  among  opponents  of  the 
program,  but  omissions  that  have  dis- 
couraged many  who  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  it  more  than  ttiey  have. 

One  is  that  the  elderly  are  downgraded 
as  deserving  participants  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  Among  organizations  that 
work  with  the  elderly,  there  is  the  feeling, 
even  the  conviction,  that  the  adminis- 
trators in  the  OfBce  of  Ectmomic  Oppor- 
tunity believe  that  the  poverty  cycle  is 
one  that  must  be  approached  at  the  level 
of  the  young  people,  that  only  by  up- 
grading the  education  of  the  young  and 
stimulating  their  motlvslttons  can  the 
dreary  cycle  be  broken.  'Itiose  who  hold 
this  view,  and  It  is  surety  a  valid  one, 
are  said  consequently  to  tegard  the  peo- 
ple over  55  or  60  as  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  They  are  said  to  be 
regarded  as  past  the  age  when  they  might 
make  a  contribution  to  tihemselves  and 
to  society  that  will  enable  them  to  lift 
themselves  out  of  the  pojerty  class. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  theory  that 
the  poverty  cycle  can  b^  be  attacked 
at  the  level  of  youth,  "^lat  is  why  I 
have  supported  Increastog  funds  for 
Headstart,  Upward  Boiuiid,  and  other 
programs  designed  to  provide  the  back- 
ground that  the  poverty-stricken  family 
does  not  provide  for  its  children. 

But  all  the  statistics  aind  records  we 
have  about  where  poverty  exists  in  the 
United  States  show  a  r^al  correlation 
between  old  age  and  povaty.  The  per- 
centage of  poor  within  age  groups  rises 
alarmingly  at  ages  above  W  and  even  50. 

On  June  20,  1966,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  subriiltted  a  report 
entitled  "The  War  on  Poverty  as  It  Af- 
fects Older  Americans."    ; 

Some  of  the  statistic^  it  contained 
were  the  following:  1 

That  as  defined  by  the  ^lal  Security 
Poverty  Index  of  1965.  5 A  million  per- 
sons past  65  live  in  poverty,; 

Another  1.7  million  elderiy  persons,  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  racome.  would 
also  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  very  poor  If 
they  did  not  live  with  f  anillies  above  the 
poverty  level;  i 

Of  the  18  million  persons  past  65  in 
the  country  today,  more  than  7  million 
are  classified  as  poor; 

One-fifth  of  all  persons 
category  are  persons  over 

Of  those  between  55 
Hon  live  In  ipoverty ; 

More  than  one-third  of  all  poor  fam- 
ilies are  headed  by  iiersons  55  and  over, 
and  more  than  half  by  piEOrsons  45  and 
over;  | 

One  of  every  four  f amlUaB  whose  head 
Is  64  or  over  lives  In  povertj^; 

Six  out  of  ten  older  Americans  who  live 
alone  are  poor.  They  ccjosUtute  more 
than  one-half  of  all  poov  persons  who 
live  alone. 


.  the  poverty 
ii  64.  2.7  mil- 


Of  course,  the  elderly  pose  a  great  ad- 
ministrative problem  for  the  war  on 
poverty.  They  are  not  conveniently 
concentrated  In  cities,  where  programs 
can  be  undertaken  to  cover  large  num- 
bers of  them  from  one  place.  The  el- 
derly are  scattered  rather  evenly  across 
the  face  of  the  country.  They  Jive  in 
big  cities,  small  towns,  and  in  Isolated 
rural  communities.  They  mingle  with 
families  of  better  means  and  lower  ages. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  had  its  own  Task  Force  on  Programs 
for  Older  Persons.  It  outlined  this  prob- 
lem concisely  and  recommended  some 
means  of  drawing  the  elderly  more 
closely  into  the  general  war  on  poverty. 
Their  situation  and  problems  have  not 
been  neglected  by  OEO.  But  neither,  in 
my  opinion,  has  enough  been  done  to  de- 
fine these  problems,  to  seek  out  means 
of  dealing  with  them  and  encouraging 
the  participation  of  the  elderly  In  the 
whole  war  on  poverty. 

One  of  the  findings  of  our  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  was  that  there  has  been 
no  position  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  with  sufficient  responsibility 
and  authority  to  Insure  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  elderly  poor  under  the  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  agency.  It 
was  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
committee  that  such  a  position  be  estab- 
lished In  OEO. 

Without  this  improvement,  it  Is  hig^y 
doubtful  that  our  other  recommendations 
can  be  fuUy  effective. 

Said  the  reBfcrt.' 
Recommendation  No.  3  provides: 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  develop  to 
their  fuU  potential  the  elderly-orlentod  pro- 
grSms  which  it  has  already  begun. 

Listed  among  these  are  the  foster 
grandparents.  Medicare  Alert,  Green 
Thumb,  home  health  aids,  and  a  series 
of  projects  OEO  has  approved  as  part  of 
community  action  projects.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  latter,  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee report  states : 

While  local  groups  play  a  vital  role  in  de- 
termining the  needs  of  their  own  elderly  and 
in  creating  programs  to  meet  such  needs, 
OEO  can  also  contribute  significantly  to  ini- 
tiating such  projects  in  many  other  locaUtles 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  can  choose  the 
best  of  such  projects  as  prototypes  for  na- 
tionwide application,  and  can  carry  out  in 
their  behalf  promotion  of  the  type  which 
resulted  In  so  many  appUcatlons  tar  Medi- 
care Aldllt. 

In  recommendation  No.  4.  the  commit- 
tee "recommends  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  give  to  additional 
elderly  oriented  programs  the  same  type 
of  fund  allocation  and  promotion  efforts 
which  made  Medicare  Alert  the  success  It 
has  been."  Among  what  the  committee 
calls  the  promising  possibilities  are  em- 
ployment programs,  nutrition  programs, 
senior  centers,  housing  programs,  con- 
sumer education,  and  health  programs. 

Recommendation  No.  5  "recommends 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
further  relax  its  requirement  that  ap- 
plications represent  a  large  population 
base,  permitting  some  communities  to  or- 
ganize and  file  applications  wart  from 
other  nearby  communities  where  organi- 


zational disputes  and  other  difficulties  in 
such  nearby  communities  delay  the  es- 
tablishment of  community  action  agen- 
cies and  otherwise  impede  commimlty 
action  programs." 

The  committee  cites  the  rejection  of  a 
community  action  program  in  northern 
Wisconsin  because  the  population  of  the 
coimty  was  only  30,000  and  the  initial 
insistence  of  OEO  that  all  of  Los  Angeles 
County  in  California  be  served  by  a  sin- 
gle community  action  group.  Subse- 
quently, this  decision  was  changed  to 
permit  any  Los  Angeles  County  munici- 
pality with  a  population  of  100,000  or 
groups  of  municipalities  and  contiguous 
areas  with  a  combined  population  of 
100.000  to  establish  their  own  community 
action  agency. 

In  States  with  thinly  scattered  popula- 
tion, the  problems  of  poverty  among  the 
elderly  and  the  rural  poor  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  on  a  mass  basis.  No 
doubt  the  per  person  cost  will  rise  In 
programs  undertaken  In  such  areas. 
Perhaps  that  Is  why  administrators  tend 
to  resist  them,  because  there  has.  after 
all,  been  considerable  imfalr  criticism  of 
some  poverty  programs  sas  costing  large 
amounts  per  person  affected  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  brln«  me  to  the  second  area  of 
the  poverty  ••ogram  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Ihe  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, fhis  is  the  participation  of 
rural  areas  in  the  whole  program.  In 
fact,  one  section  of  our  report  from  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  deals  with 
rural  poverty,  for  It  was  our  feeling  that 
It  requires  Increased  emphasis. 

Our  report  states  on  page  18: 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  program  activity  in  rural  areas, 
the  committee  has  determined  that  the  con- 
gressional Intent  respecting  rural  poverty  has 
not  been  adequately  implemented. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  felt  it  had 
not  been  adequately  implemented  was  in 
the  recruitment  of  people  to  serve  as 
VISTA  volunteers  or  in  other  programs 
In  rural  areas.  I  regret  that  language 
Intended  to  go  Into  the  committee  report 
on  this  matter  was  inadvertently  omitted, 
for  many  of  us  made  it  clear  that  people 
being  sent  into  rural  areas,  having  no 
backgroimd  or  knowledge  or  imderstand- 
Ing  of  rural  life,  were  in  some  cases  doing 
more  harm  than  good  to  VISTA  and 
other  poverty  programs.  We  called  upon 
the  OEO  to  be  more  dlUgent,  first.  In  re- 
cruiting people  out  of  rural  communities, 
and  secondly.  In  assigning  them  to  pro- 
grams In  rural  areas. 

The  committee  report  points  out  that — 

In  fiscal  1966.  the  Nati<m's  nzral  poor, 
though  comprising  43  percent  of  the  total 
poverty  iwpulatlon,  received  only  16.6  per- 
cent of  all  oonmiunlty  action  funds.  This 
allocation  Is  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  niral  poverty,  and  falls  far 
short  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  CAP 
funds. 

In  pursuit  of  this  finding,  the  commlt- 
-tee  adopied  an  amendment  to  section  211 
of  the  act.  requiring  the  Director  to  make 
grants  to,  or  contract  with  Independent- 
ly funded  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  in  predominantly  rural 
areas  where  It  Is  not  feasible  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  estaUlsh 
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oommunlty  action  agencies.  Another 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  Inde- 
pendent funding  of  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  where  the  Director  determines 
that  an  independently  funded  program 
may  help  ease  conflict  or  provide  more 
operating  efficiency  or  be  more  economi- 
cal. 

Poverty  is  more  dramatic  in  the  big 
city  ghetto,  particularly  where  Negro 
Americans  are  literally  confined  by  eco- 
nomic and  social  circumstances  that 
must  be  overcome  not  only  through  the 
war  on  poverty,  but  through  our  educa- 
tion programs,  our  health  programs,  our 
housing  programs,  our  manpower  train- 
ing programs,  and  others  that  have  been 
or  will  be  adopted  by  this  Congress  this 
year. 

But  the  big  city  poverty  is  not  the  only 
poverty.  Because  the  people  affected  are 
not  massed  together,  their  problems  are 
more  diflBcult  to  treat,  more  diflScult  even 
to  define,  and  probably  more  exnensive  to 
correct.  j? 

That  is  why  I  oppose  cutting  back  the 
war  on  poverty.  If  this  is  going  to  be 
more  than  a  demonstration  war  on  pov- 
erty it  must  go  into  the  backwoods  and 
small  towns,  because  that  is  where  pov- 
erty is,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  big  cities. 

Although  in  some  ways  it  is  the  hardest 
form  of  poverty  to  get  at,  in  some  ways 
it  can  also  produce  the  best  results.  Un- 
questionably the  most  successful  and 
most  popular  of  all  poverty  prc^rams  in 
Oregon  Is  Oreen  Thumb.  It  is  very 
modest;  it  is  sponsored  by  the  Farmers 
Union,  and  was  initiated  in  Arkansas. 
New  Jersey.  Oregon,  and  Minnesota.  It 
has  high  visibility  because  these  elderly 
men  plant  and  care  for  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  along  highways.  Green  Thumb 
is  authorized  under  the  Nelson  amend- 
ment of  last  year,  which  I  was  pleased  to 
cosponsor  in  the  Senate  Labor  Commit- 
tee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks pages  46  through  50  of  the  Aging 
CcHnmlttee  report  which  summarizes  the 
first-year  cost  of  Green  Thumb  in  the 
four  States  in  which  it  began. 

Since  the  materials  in  that  report  were 
assembled,  I  have  heard  both  directly 
and  indirectly  from  the  Oregon  State 
Highway  Commission  about  Green 
Thumb.  In  a  letter  to  the  Utah  State 
director  of  highways,  the  Oregon  Direc- 
tor, Forrest  Cooper,  wrote  on  Biay  26. 
1966: 

Tea,  we  have  participated  In  Oreen  Thumb 
and,  while  we  bad  somewhat  the  same  mis- 
givings as  you,  the  program  has  so  far  been 
successfiU.  In  the  first  place,  the  "elderly 
poor"  as  you  describe  them  are  good  workers. 
They  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  earn 
their  way  at  $1.60  an  hour  by  contributing 
to  a  worthwhile  endeavor.  Perhaps  I  can 
better  explain  our  enthusiasm  by  briefly  out- 
lining our  program: 

(1)  A  great  deal  of  the  success  is  a  result 
of  careful  selection  of  candidates.  The  men 
are  healthy  (a  physical  examination  la  re- 
quired). They  are  men  who  are  farmer- 
CHlanted.    They  are  over  65  years  of  age. 

(2)  They  are  formed  Into  groups  of  aU 
men  plus  one  foreman.  The  work  assigned 
to  them  la  detailed  by  the  local  District 
Maintenance  Superintendent  who  Is  the  most 
knowledgeable  man  concerning  the  needs  of 
his  territory. 

(3)  The  entire  salaries  of  these  men  are 
paid  by  Orwn  Thumb  and  we  keep  no  rec- 


ords or  have  anything  to  do  with  this  phase. 
We  supply  materials  (plants,  fertilizers,  etc.) 
and  large  equipment.  The  Green  Thumb 
supplies  small  eqiilpment  (hand  tools,  etc.). 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  agreement  we 
have  executed  with  Oreen  Thumb.  Please 
note  that  we  require  certain  liability  insur- 
ance. 

These  men  do  planting,  weeding,  brushing, 
fertilizing  and  generally  any  type  of  opera- 
tion required  to  promote  botaiUcal  beautl- 
flcation. 

We  now  have  90  men  working  on  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  expected  that  this  will  Increase 
to  about  140  men  after  July  of  this  year. 
With  our  large  landscape  Investment  In 
western  Oregon,  we  would  have  been  In  a 
bad  way  malntenancewlse  without  the  help 
of  these  men.  I  can  definitely  say  that  the 
program  Is  successful  In  Oregon  and  rec- 
ommend It  to  you. 

PORBEST  COOFEX, 

state  Hightoay  Engineer. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  Jime  31,  Mr. 
Cooper  wrote  me  directly,  as  follows: 

Deab  Sbnatob  Morse:  I  thought  you  might 
be  Interested  in  knowing  the  outcome  of  your 
efforts  to  establish  a  "Oreen  Thumb"  pro- 
gram in  Oregon. 

The  project  has  been  under  way  long 
enough  that  we  can  now  make  evaluation 
as  to  the  benefits.  It  has  been  a  success  far 
beyond  our  hopes.  We  have  approximately 
100  elderly  farmers  doing  valuable  main- 
tenance work  on  our  roadside  plantings  at 
virtually  no  direct  cost  to  the  State. 

I  express  appreciation  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  to  you  for  getting  this 
program  imder  way. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Forrest  Cooper, 
State  Highway  Engineer. 

While  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with 
the  poverty  program  derives  from  highly 
publicized  accounts  of  misbehavior 
among  the  many  thousands  of  boys  and 
young  men  in  the  Jobs  Corps,  much 
satisfaction  can  be  derived  from  the  suc- 
cess of  this  one  very  small  and  limited 
project  for  the  elderly.  These  are  men 
scraping  by  on  meager  pensions  or  wel- 
fare. Many  of  the  men  in  the  Oregon 
program  have  gone  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  have  gone  on  the 
poverty  payroll ;  but  they  are  doing  a  job, 
too,  and  getting  paid  for  it. 

It  is  my  hope  that  In  the  next  year, 
the  Office  of  £<conomic  Opportunity  will 
give  more  attention  and  devote  more  of 
its  efforts  to  expanding  Green  Thumb 
and  other  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
the  rural  poor. 

It  should  not  do  that  by  cuttiiife;  back 
on  the  war  on  poverty  in  the  cities.  This 
is  why  I  shall  oppose  any  large  reduc- 
tions in  the  program  authorized  by  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  1  wish  to  Insert  at  this 
point  the  following  material  on  the 
Nelson  amendment  project  dealing  with 
the  elderly  and  the  Green  Thunjj  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ammd- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rzcoso,  as  follows : 

m.  Nklson  Amkndkent  Projects 
Nelson  amendment  projects  are  designed 
for  all  age  categories.  However,  they  may  be 
developed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
In  fact,  the  elderly  poor  especially  fit  the 
eligibility  requirements  as  stated  by  law  (sec. 
205  (d) )  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
lOM,  aa  amended. 


Those  selected  to  participate  In  Nelson 
amendment  projects  as  workers  must — 

Be  chronically  unemployed; 

Have  no  reasonable  prospects  for  full- 
time  employment; 

Be  unable  to  secure  either  appropriate  em- 
ployment or  training  assistance  under  other 
programs. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  guidelines*  for 
Nelson  amendment  projects. 

Operation  Oreen  Thumb,  Inc.,  the  first 
project  funded  under  the  Nelson  amendment 
Is  sponsored  by  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
This  program  will  employ  the  elderly  poor 
m  the  four  States  of  Arkansas,  New  Jersey. 
Oregon,  and  Minnesota  on  highway  beauUfi- 
catlon  projects  and  will  retrain  older  farmers 
In  gardening,  landsc&plng,  and  nursery  work. 

Under  the  grant  of  $768,142,  there  wlU  be 
280  older  persons  employed  for  91.25  to  $130 
per  hour  working  on  an  average  of  3  days 
per  week.  The  projects  are  designed  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, who  furnish  planting  and  heavy 
equipment.  All  projects  are  In  addition  to 
the  planned  expenditures  for  highway  beau- 
tlflcatlon.  and  all  projects  are  on  highways 
for  which  no  other  Federal  fimds  are  avail- 
able. 

Attached  is  (1)  a  copy  of  the  title  page  of 
the  grant "  (2)  a  copy  of  the  official  budget 
breakdown  by  categories,  (3)  a  copy  of  direct 
coet  per  trainee  by  States,  (4)  a  copy  of 
special  conditions  required  by  OEO.»  (6)  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  of  October  28,  1966, 
outlining  the  costs  of  transportation,  a  ma- 
jor problem  for  an  effective  rural  program, 
(6)  a  copy  of  labor  standards  for  Project 
Oreen  Thximb,  (7)  copies  of  pertinent  cor- 
respondence Indicating  acceptance  of  the 
project  by  appropriate  State  personnel  •  and 
(8)  a  copy  of  a  progress  report  of  February 
as,  1966,  prepared  by  Dr.  Blue  Caratenaon, 
project  director. 

OmCK  OF  EOONOMIC  OPPORTTTNITT 

Approved  budget  for  community  action 

program 
Name  of  grantee:  Oreen  Thumb,  Inc. 
Component  title:   Project  Oreen  Thumb. 
Grant  period:  Effective  date  to  December 
80, 1966. 


^      Cost  category 

Requested 
amount 

Approved 
amoant 

1.  Personnel. 

$697,204 

$897,204 

2.  Consultants  and  contract 
services 

8.  Travel . 

93,090 
10,482 
18,472 

10,632 
721,810 

93,090 
10,482 
18,472 

101632 
721,810 

4.  Space  costs  and  rentals 

6.  Consmnable  supplies 

5.  Rental  lease  or  purchase 

o(  equipment . 

7.  Other  costs 

Total  cost  of  component. 

Non-Federal  share.. 

Federal  grant  under 

Utlell-A 

1,46I.«80 
683,638 

768.142 

1,451,080 
683,538 

768,142 

Federal  funda 


Direct  cost; 

Wafses 

Fringe  bene- 
fits  

MlsoeUaneons 

Subtotal.... 

Indirect  cost- 
administra- 
tion: 

State 

NatloaaL 

Plantings. 


Cost  per  trainee  by  State 


Arkan- 


$1,543.00 

249.00 
27.60 


1,819.60 


487.00 
198.00 
143.00 


Oregon 


$1,643.00 

5C1.00 
27.50 


2,131.60 


420.00 
198.00 
143.00 


New 
Jersey 


$1,643.00 

363.00 
27.60 


1,033.60 


428.08 
19R.0O 
143.00 


Min- 
nesota 


$1,843.00 

400.00 
27.60 


1.979.60 


111.00 
198.00 
17Z00 


•  In  committee  flies. 
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Federal  funda — C<  i  ttlnued 


Totals: 
Direct  cost. 
Indirect.... 

TotaJ.... 


Coet  per  i  alnee  by  State 


Arkan- 


$1,819.60 
679.50 


2,499.00 


Oreg<  1 1 


$2,131 
612 


2,744 


Recapitulation — averages: 

Wage  to  trainee 

Fringe  benefits  to  trainee 

Miscellaneous  expenses  for  traln^^- 
Admlnistratlon: 

National 

SUte. 

Plantings , 
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New 
Jersey 


$1,933.50 
620.50 


2,864.00 


Min- 
nesota 


$1,979.50 
732.60 


2,712.00 


Ject. 


Total  per  trainee 11 2,738 

OqiioBXB  10,  1066. 
Memorandum. 
To:  Dr.  Robert  McCan. 
From:  Blue  Carstenson 
Subject:  Green  Thumb  pri;^ 

As  Sandy  Kravltz  suggested  It  has  been 
possible  to  make  substantial  savings  by  ar- 
ranging for  pool  driving.  While  our  Insur- 
ance people  indicate  that  the  difference  In 
Insurance  costs  would  be  IjeBS  than  $100  In 
switching  from  Individual  to  group  riding 
because  of  changes  In  the  cktegory  of  Instu- 
ance,  $28,620,  can  be  saved  by  switching  to 
group  or  pool  riding  In  the  ibree  States. 

In  preparing  the  accompanying  detailed 
chart,  we  calculated  the  slM  of  the  county, 
dividing  the  county  into  itwo  parts.  The 
teams  will  be  recruited  froi»  and  will  work 
primarily  In  a  half  countfr  area.  Two  of 
the  crew  members  (one  wllllfce  the  foreman) 
will  drive  their  cars  or  pick-up  trucks  and 
will  pick  up  the  trainees  dt  various  points 
in  the  county  and  will  drlvfe  to  the  place  of 
work.  The  foreman  will  a]do  have  to  drive 
the  length  of  the  project  jto  supervise  the 
trainees. 

In  consultation  with  our|$tate  presidents 
and  using  the  Rand  McNalliy  Atlas,  1965.  we 
calculated  that  an  average  of  four  times  the 
radius  of  the  half  county  wpuld  be  required 
for  travel  for  each  car  or  trUck.  Because  of 
group  travel  we  calculated  alt  10  cents  a  mile 
which  produced  the  foUowh^g  results: 


Minnesota 

New  Jersey... 

Oregon 

Arlcansas 

Total... 


Previously 
submitted 
based  on 
40  miles 
per  trainee 
at  8  cents 


$27,800 
27,300 
27,300 
■0,000 


00,900 


Nevj 

trav  sf 
2  c  i^s  at 


10 


c^nts 

I 


Eup 
m. 


S7.040 
1 1,520 
B4,720 
10.320 


08,600 


Amount 

DOW 

requested 


$17,040 

11,520 

24,720 

0,000 


62,280 


1  In  the  case  of  Arkansas,  they  led  planned  to  pay 
some  member  of  the  crew  J6  a  dafr  for  the  use  of  his 
pickup  truck  to  transport  the  crewtnembers,  etc.  Be- 
cause Arkansas  counties  are  about  ^f  the  siie  of  the 
average  counties,  this  was  and  will  cbbtinue  to  be  feasible 
for  Arkansas. 

SPBCiAi.  coNDiraQirs 

Oreen  Thtunb,  Inc.,  will  i^empt  In  every 
possible  way  to  cut  costs  dwlng  the  opera- 
tion of  the  1-year  project.  This  will  be  done 
by  attempting  to  obtain  gifts  of  plantings, 
equipment,  and  talent  by  viirious  State  and 
local  agencies,  voluntary  groups,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  Every  effort  will  also  be 
made  to  cut  the  costs  of  iibsurance  while 
maintaining  adequate  prote^itlon. 

Such  additional  moneys  saved  wlU  be  used 
to  Increa&e  the  number  of  wprker-tralnees. 

Oreen  Thumb,  Inc.,  will  t  pply  for  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  tax  e  cemptlon  within 
30  days. 

No  funda  for  plantings  wlU  be  released  to 
the  State  project  for  expenSture  until  the 


State  project  director  forwarda  to  the  Na- 
tional Green  Thumb  director  dociunentatlen 
by  the  State  highway  department  of  the 
amount  which  the  State  has  spent  in  regard 
to  the  project.  The  national  director  then 
will  authorize  release  of  10  percent  of  the 
amount  documented  to  that  State  earmarked 
for  plantings. 

The  Stete  highway  department  will  be  re- 
quired to  state  that  sites  selected  for  high- 
way beautlficatlon  will  be  locations  where 
there  Is  no  duplication  of  funds  from  other 
Federal  or  State  sources,  and  Is  an  additional 


effort  beyond  what  was  planned  for  this  year 
by  the  State  highway  department. 

There  were  no  funded  community  action 
programs  In  any  of  the  Green  Thumb  areas 
prior  to  the  application,  however.  Green 
Thumb  will  cooperate  with  any  conununlty 
action  program  agencies  which  may  be  devel- 
oped or  funded  In  these  areas,  especially  In- 
the  recruitment  of  worker- trainees.  How- 
ever, recruitment  shall  not  be  limited  to 
community  action  programs.  State  employ- 
ment services  will  be  used  In  every  Instance. 


$1,800 

305 

28 

198 
462 
180 


Revised  Green  Thumb  trainee  travel  cost 


Approximate 

Bite  of  county 

in  miles 

Radius  for 

a  county 

in  miles 

Miles  per 

team,  2  cars 

a  day  (8X 

radius) 

Miles  per 

team  per 

year 

Cost  per 

team  per 

year  at  10 

cents  a  mile 

Cost  per 

county  per 

year 

Minnesota* 

Otter  TraU 

20  by  55  miles... 
30  by  50  miles... 
18  by  30  miles... 
25  by  40  miles... 
40  by  45  miles... 

14 

15 

9 

13 

20 

112 
120 
72 
IM 
160 

16,800 
18,000 
10,800 
16,600 
24,000 

$1,680 
1,800 
1,080 
1,560 
2,400 

Bwier .„::::"" 

Walden 

$3,380 
3,600 

Todd 

Beltrami I". 

2,160 
3.120 
4,800 

Total 

17,040 

20  by  40  miles... 
20  by  25  miles... 
20  by  30  miles... 

do  - 

10  by  20  miles... 

New  Jersey: 

Burlington 

Gloucester... 

10 
13 
U) 
10 
6 

80 

104 
80 
80 
40 

12,000 
18,600 
12,000 
12.000 
6,000 

1.200 
1,860 
1,200 
1.200 
600 

2,400 
3.120 

Mercer... 

Hunterdon 

Camden 

2,400 
2,400 

1,200 

Total 

11,620 

Oregon: 

Lane _ 

Linn 

60by90mUes... 
35  by  65  miles... 
25  by  60  miles... 
20 by  30 miles... 
40by60mUes... 
20  by  30  miles... 

30 
18 
15 
10 
20 
10 

240 
144 

120 
80 

160 
80 

36,000 
21,600 
18,000 
12.000 
24.000 
12,000 

3,600 
2,160 
1.800 
1,200 
2,400 
1,200 

7,200 

Marion 

Polk „ : 

Clackamas... 

4,320 
3,600 
2,400 

Hood  River 

4,800 
2,400 

Total 

24,720 

Arkansas: 

Cleveland 

20by20mUes... 
do 

5 

6 

18 

11 

9 

40 
40 
104 
88 
72 

6,000 

6,000 

15.600 

13,200 

10.800 

600 

60O 

1,660 

1,320 

1,080 

Pike.- 

1,200 

Newton 

Madison 

26  by  30  miles... 
22by30mUe8... 
15  by  35  miles... 

1,200 
3.120 

Fulton 

2,160 

Total 

10.320 

LABOR    STAMSAROS    FOR  PBOJXCT   GRSKN    THUMB 

(1)  Protection  of  employment  opportu- 
nities.— It  la  the  purpose  of  this  project  to 
provide  new  or  additional  Job  opportunities 
without  displacing  already  employed  work- 
ers or  Impairing  Job  opportunities  that  would 
otherwise  be  available.  Oreen  Thiunb  proj- 
ect cannot  (o)  result  in  displacement  of 
workers  already  employed,  (b)  result  In 
a  reduction  of  employment  opportunities 
normally  available,  and  (c)  result  In  the  re- 
duction of  employment  or  labor  coeta  nor- 
mally utilized  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments. 

(2)  Wapes.— Worker  trainees  will  be  paid 
wagea  equal  to  the  State  or  Federal  minimum 
wage  or  the  prevailing  wage  In  the  county  for 
this  type  of  part-time  work  of  highway 
beautlficatlon.  No  funda  wUl  be  releaaed 
to  the  State  projecta  by  Oreen  Thumb  until 
documentation  haa  been  obtained  concern- 
ing local  prevailing  wage. 

(3)  Hours.— The  regular  workweek  tm  the 
State  staff  will  be  40  hours  per  week.  The 
normal  workweek  for  worker-trainees  will 
be  24  houiB  per  week.  The  normal  day  will 
be  8  hours  per  day.  Any  work  In  excess 
of  40  hours  per  week  or  8  hoiu-s  per  day  for 
workers  will  require  statements  as  to  why 
It  was  necessary  under  imtisual  circum- 
stances and  where  it  was  also  required  for 
other  employees. 

(4)  Workmen's  compensation. — ^Workmen's 
compenaatlon  protection  muat  be  provided 
for  all  workers  emd  funda  for  employment 
of  worker-trainees  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  project  until  workmen'a 
compensation  la  provided. 


(6)  Employment  conditions. — (a)  All  em- 
ployees will  be  covered  by  social  security 
and  general  liability  Insurance.  They  will 
not  be  covered  by  unemployment  Insurance 
coverage,  because  of  (1)  the  nature  of  the 
project,  (2)  the  definite  Ume  limitation  of 
the  project  (1  years),  and  (2)  It  Is  classified 
as  a  work  training  experience. 

(b)  The  State  project  director  (and  by 
delegation  the  State  field  supervisor)  Is  the 
only  person  who  has  the  authority  to  hire 
and  fire  workers  or  apply  discipline;  how- 
ever, the  working  foreman  will  take  direction 
either  from  the  State  director  or  his  field 
supervisor. 

Worker-trainees  will  be  expected  to  main- 
tain good  work  standards  similar  to  those 
of  the  State  highway  department. 

Worker-trainees  will  be  under  the  Imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  working  foreman. 
In  matters  of  personnel,  training,  work  In- 
struction, and  administration,  the  foreman 
will  take  direction  either  from  the  State 
director  or  his  field  supervisor.  The  working 
foreman  will  also  take  direction  concerning 
work  Instructions  from  the  State  highway 
supervisory  personnel. 

State  highway  department  will  also  asslBt 
In  establlshlni,  local  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards. In  addition  to  those  established  by  Na- 
tional Oreen  Thumb  (as  adapted  from  title 
V  projecta  under  the  Economy  Opportunity 
Act).     (See  below.) 

(c)  Employees  may  appeal  grievances  to 
the  State  project  director  or  to  a  grievance 
aubcommlttee  of  the  State  advisory  commit- 
tee. These  in  turn  may  be  appealed  to  the 
national  project  director  and  the  Ortevanca 
Subcommittee  of  ^e  National  Advlaory 
Committee. 
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(d)  Ttxt  State  project  director,  tlie  State 
Farmers  Union  offices,  along  with  the  State 
employment  service  and  other  State  agencies 
cooperating  In  the  project  will  aid  worker- 
trainees  In  seeking  further  employment. 
Part  of  the  training  program  will  be  devoted 
.  to  poetproject  employment.  The  State  farm- 
ers union,  as  a  part  of  Its  responsibility,  will 
assist  workers  In  finding  employment  or  other 
aid.  The  State  Farmers  Union  president  or 
staff  and  the  Qreen  Thumb  project  director 
will  meet  with  those  Individual  trainees  who 
wish  to  work  out  plans  for  continued  em- 
ployment. The  State  Farmers  Union  will  cir- 
culate to  prospective  employers  the  names 
and  qualifications  of  trainees,  llie  State 
farmers  union  will  also  make  arrangements 
for  discussions  with  financial  Institutions 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  of- 
ficials, etc.,  for  those  wishing  to  start  nursery 
or  gardening  businesses.  The  State  office  will 
also  maintain  relationship  with  the  appro- 
priate labor  union  to  assist  In  continued 
employment  for  these  workers. 

FsaxTAXT  23, 1966. 
Memorandum 

To:  All  Oreen  Thumb  project  staff. 
From:  Blue  Carstenson. 
Subject:  Progress  report. 

Jim  Johnson,  project  coordinator  for 
Arkansas,  reports  that  the  worker-trainees 
are  now  at  work  in  Cleveland  Coiinty  as  of 
today.  Last  Wednesday  the  crews  went  to 
wc»k  In  Pike  County,  Ark.  Red  Johnson  re- 
ported that  their  average  age  was  much  older 
than  anticipated — about  71  years  of  age. 
They  had  to  provide  more  medical  examina- 
tions than  anticipated  because  of  bad  hearts 
and  hernias  discovered  In  the  health  exam- 
inations. The  average  Income  of  the  worker- 
trainee  hired  was  about  (700  a  year.  The 
reduced  Income  celling  set  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Is  causing  the  re- 
jection of  many  more  trying  to  get  along  on 
social  security.  However,  Jim  Indicates  that 
they  could  hire  double  the  number  allowed 
If  they  had  more  money.  After  a  little  diffi- 
culty on  Insurance,  they  were  able  to  get 
their  workmen's  compensation. 

I  traveled  to  Minnesota  and  Oregon  last 
week.  Percy  Hagen  was  hired  as  the  State 
director  In  Minnesota.  He  has  set  up  offices 
In  Wadena  and  is  working  with  the  Otter- 
tall  Community  Action  Coimcll.  He  says 
he  has  free  8i>ace  offered  \n  Wadena  for  class- 
rooms.  He  has  been  on  the  Job  less  than  a 
week  and  every  day  was  well  below  zero. 
He  hopes  that  everyttUng  will  be  set  to  go  by 
mid-March. 

Russ  Steen  has  tentatively  selected  his  first 
10  worker-trainees.  Their  average  age  was 
about  69.  He  has  hired  part-time  staffers  for 
3  weeks  to  help  him  do  recrultUjg — Clinton 
Byers,  Vem  Metier,  and  Bob  Hkina.  The 
office  Is  functioning.  Meetings  with  the 
highway  commissioner  and  his  staff,  the 
State  OEO  director,  and  TAP  ctMnmitteee  and 
the  employment  service  have  bUen  most 
effective. 

Hank  Wilcox  and  Sam  Upets  are  meeting 
with  local  extension  and  Farmers  Home  rep- 
resentatives on  a  recruitment  drive  whl^ 
starts  next  week.  They  have  opened  offices 
In  the  same  building  as  the  State  OEO  office. 
They  expect  to  have  things  In  operation  by 
the  middle  of  March.  The  earlier  attack  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  of  New  Jersey  has  now  been 
turned  into  a  public  relations  and  organlaa- 
tlonai  advantage.  The  Extension  Service  Is 
giving  us  real  help. 

The  prevailing  wage  has  been  set  by  the 
State  labor  departments  (in  writing)  as  fol- 
lows: Arkansas,  $1.25;  Minnesota,  (ISO  (ten- 
taUvely);  Oregon.  tlJW;  and  New  Jersey, 
WOW. 

"rtip  safety  hats  are  being  shipped  to  you 
and  are  on  the  way.  We  will  provide  you 
with  a  Green  Thinnb  stencil  for  the  hats  and 
v«>ta  which  can  be  applied  at  class  seaslona. 
Tlie  veate  will  be  shipped  in  about  9  days. 


Additional  Qreen  Thumb  projects  are  being 
actively  worked  upon  in  Wisconsin  and  we 
hope  that  the  earlier  applications  for  Iowa 
and  Indiana  can  proceed  shortly. 
'  The  first  national  training  session  will  be 
held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  March  11,  12,  13,  14, 
and  IS,  9  ajn.  to  9  pjn.,  at  the  National 
Farmers  Union  headquarters.  On  board  for 
presentations  to  worker-trainees  will  be  Dr. 
Robert  McCan,  the  national  OEO  representa- 
tive who  has  worked  with  us  on  developing 
Oreen  Thumb,  Sidney  Specter,  Director  of 
Senior  Citizens  Hoiislng  of  the  Department 
Of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  for- 
mCTly  director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  plus  presentations  by  Russ  Steen  and 
Hank  WUcox  and  appearances  by  Jim  Patton, 
Tony  Dechant,  and  Walter  Hasty. 

We  will  be  housed  at  the  Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel,  17th  and  Broadway,  starting  Tbiiraday 
evening,  March  11, 1966. 

We  realize  that  this  may  change  starting 
schedules  In  New  Jersey  and  Minnesota  but 
we  feel  that  we  have  to  hold  this  session  at 
the  same  time  as  our  national  convention  to 
pave  staff  time  and  travel.  The  Oreen 
Thiunb  Executive  Board  will  meet  on  either 
the  16th  or  17th  of  March.  The  national 
adTls<:»7  committee  will  meet  on  Sunday,  the 
13th.  at  the  NFU  headquarters  at  3  pjn. 
This  will  Include  representatives  of  the 
worker-trainees  and  chairman  of  the  State 
TAP  committees  (excluding  New  Jersey  for 
this  time) .  The  next  Oreen  Thim[ib  Advisory 
Committee  meeting  will  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton. 

As  soon  as  you  have  workmen's  compen- 
sation coverage  and  a  State  prevailing  wage, 
we  can  release  your  additional  funds  for 
employing  worker-trainees.  See  you  In 
Denver. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  el- 
derly too  have  a  great  stake  in  this  bill. 
For  their  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  coun- 
try, I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  cut  the  au- 
thorizations in  this  bill  but  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  full  amounts  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at 
the  desk  amendment  No.  947,  which  I 
call  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment (No.  947) ,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"PUBLIC    WOBX8    AND    KCONOUIC    DEVXLOPIOCMT 
ACT  OF  1068 

"Skc.26.  Claxise  (3)  of  section  401  (b)  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(3)  no  area  shall  be  designated  which 
does  not  have  a  population  of  at  least  one 
thousand  five  hundred  oersons.  except  that 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  any  are* 
designated  imder  section  401(a)(3);  and'." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  my  colleague  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  be  included  as  a  con>on- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC7ER.  Without 
obJectl(Ki.  it  is  80  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  ihls 
amendment  la  designed  to  take  care  of 
a  situation  that  arises  in  my  State  where 
we  have  a  number  of  Indian  tribefe  and 
Indian  reseivatlons. 


J 


Section  401  (b)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  as  it 
now  reads  puts  a  limitation  of  1,000,  pop- 
ulationwise,  on  Indian  tribes  and  col- 
onies. 

I  did  not  realize  the  difBculty  this  pro- 
vision created  in  my  own  State  until  it 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  planning  board  of  that  State. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Paiute  Indian 
Tribe,  in  Nevada,  which  Is  attempting  to 
develop  the  Pyramid  Lake  had  not  been 
cleared  under  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Agency. 

In  the  meantime,  the  law  which  I  am 
seeking  to  aunend,  was  passed,  which  in- 
cluded the  1,000  population  limitation. 
The  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribe  cannot 
meet  this  population  limitation  require- 
ment, because  at  the  last  census  It  had 
only  399  members. 

They  are  very  anxious  to  be  brought 
under  the  purview  of  the  law,  because 
they  had  arranged  this  originally  with 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency.  The 
application  had  been  cleared.  However, 
they  do  not  qualify  under  the  limitation 
of  population. 

I  have  found,  in  checking  the  tribes 
In  my  State,  that  there  is  no  tribe  that 
has  as  many  residents  on  the  actual  res- 
ervation that  is  required  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  populations  vary  in  size 
from  59  to  817. 

These  people  are  badly  in  need  of  help 
under  this  particular  legislation.  The 
amendment  is  intended  to  qualify  them. 
It  must  be  checked  and  approved  both 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  before 
they  qualify.  This  should  be  an  ade- 
quate safeguard. 

I  have  talked  the  amendment  over  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  members  of 
the  committee  as  well.  I  am  advised  they 
have  no  particular  objection  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  Mr. 
Fannin  Is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  add  his 
name  to  the  amendment,  because  I  am 
certain  there  are  tribes  in  his  State  who 
are  likewise  affected.  I  ask  that  his  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  legislation  re- 
ferred to  and  sought  to  be  amended  is 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  We  have  attempted,  in- 
sofar as  possible,  to  make  the  act  ap- 
plicable to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
the  people  within  communities. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing 
this  matter  with  both  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  Those  of 
us  who  woiiced  on  the  basic  legislation 
within  the  Public  Works  Conmilttee.  are 
concerned  that  the  act  will  actually  help 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  that  Is 
the  end  contemplated  by  this  amend- 
ment.         

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Yortc. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  on 
this  side  have  looked  tlte  amendment 
over.  The  Senator  froin  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin]  is  for  it.  We  cihnot  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  it.       | 

Since  it  is  a  matter  of  mst  impression 
for  us,  that  if  something  clevelops  in  the 
conference  that  bears  upon  it,  we  ask 
that  we  have  the  prlvilegje  of  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  If  any  basic, 
substantive  questions  ariaa. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand  the  caveat 
the  Senator  from  New  'tZbrk  raises.  I 
think  It  is  a  proper  one.  [ind  I  shall  be 
happy  to  proceed  with  that  understand- 
ing. ' 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  jrleld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAKK.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  have  just  1  minute  to  clarify  the 
record.  j 

This  amendment  appli^,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  tries  to  correct  an  unfortunate 
and  perhaps  unworkable  limitation  on 
the  benefits  which  can  be  given  to  mem- 
bers of  Indian  tribes,  in  instances  where 
the  tribe  is  less  than  l.OOO  strong.  It 
has  been  discussed  with  majority  and 
minority  counsel.  Accordingly,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  It.  j 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appredate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
1 3ield  back  the  remaindet  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICer.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Th*  PRESIDING  Ot*FICER.  The 
bill  (S.  3164)  is  open  to  fUrther  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  fwUier  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl.  I 

The  bill  was  ordered  tt  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  ! 

The  PRESIDING  0*nCER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  Uilrd  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  Presiflient.  there  has 
been  so  much  confusion  here  that  I  was 
not  able  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator frtMn  Virginia  [Mr.  iByrd]  has  an 
amendment  which  he  wished  to  offer. 
It  occurs  to  me  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  the  third  reafilng.  we  ought 
to  have  a  short  quorum  call.  Is  that 
agreeable?  { 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  As  I  recall  the  amend- 
ment, I  do  not  believe  it  Is  germane  imder 
the  time  limitation.  [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
already  had  the  third  naadlng.  That 
procedure  would  require  uhanlmous  con- 
sent, i  ■ 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  golrjg  to  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  rig^lt.  suppose  we 
have  a  short  quoruxq  call. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prttldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  accordingly. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  objection,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OlT^CER.  The 
clei^  will  call  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment,  there  is  a  technical 
deficiency  In  the  bill  with  which  we 
should  not  go  to  conference  with.  Be- 
cause the  Dirksen  amendment  merely 
dealt  with  the  total  money  figure.  It  is 
necessary.  In  order  to  get  the  bill  In 
proper  legal  and  l^islatlve  shape,  to  put 
Into  It  a  technical  amendment,  without 
which  the  bill  is  imperfect. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  third  reading  be 
vacated.  In  order  that  I  may  represent 
this  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  we  have  only  one 
copy,  and  since  it  Is  short,  I  will  read  It. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  beginning  at  line  24,  strike 
everything  up  to  and  Including  line  3  on 
page  19  and  substitute  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing: "exceed  $568,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  I  of  such  Act;  (944,- 
000,000  tat  the  pvtrpose  of". 

On  page  19,  line  7.  strike  "$160,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$100,000,000". 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
bring  the  total  of  the  authorizations  in 
the  bill  to  the  amount  which  the  Senate 
fixed  when  it  adopted  the  Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Cteorgla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  tram  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  (Seorgla.  I  ask  the 
Senator  how  the  figures  that  make  up 
those  components  In  the  Senator's 
amendment  compare  with  the  figures 
submitted  by  the  President. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  total  Is  Identical 
with  the  budget  figure  of  the  President. 

Mr,  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  imder- 
stand. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amount  on  title  n, 
which  has  been  In  controversy  all  day 
long,  is  identical  with  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

I  have  here  a  sheet,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  the  Senator  from  Georeia, 
which  gives  the  detaUed  breakdown  of 
the  figures  which  total  the  $1.75  billion 
which  the  Dirksen  amendment  requires. 

There  Is  one  change  made.  Title  V, 
which  Is  the  work  experience  title,  has 
been  decreased  by  a  total  of  $60  million, 
which  has  been  added  to  title  I  for  the 
purpose  of  refurbishing  and  keeping  alive 
the  programs  there. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  this  does  not  affect  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 


earlier,  providing  that  a  third  of  these 
funds  will  be  set  apart? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  every 
one  of  the  component  items  that  makes 
up  the  total  Is  so  phrased  that  it  says 
"not  to  exceed  x  dollars  shall  be  ex- 
pended," for  that  title  or  that  part  of 
the  title.  There  is  ample  flexibility,  even 
administratively,  to  modify  this.  We 
had  some  discussion  about  It,  and  came 
to  that  conclusion.  If  that  is  not  cor- 
rect, it  Is  a  very  easy  matter  to  modify 
those  in  conference  to  make  them  con- 
form. 

But,  because  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
language  in  the  bill.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
that  takes  care  of  It  very  nicely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  with  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois al)out  a  matter  which  is  strictly 
technical.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  everybody  else  that  the 
bill  is  defective  unless  we  agree  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect that  the  bill  would  be  legally  defec- 
tive if  we  leave  those  amendments  there, 
unless  there  Is  some  transferability 
clause  In  the  blU.  I  assiune  there  is. 
Unless  there  is  some  very  elastic  trans- 
ferability clause  in  the  bill,  it  would  be 
very  seriously  defective. 

Mr.  (TLARK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  there  Is  a  flexibility 
clause  in  Utle  n,  which  is  the  controver- 
sial title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Between 
titles? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Not  between  titles 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
going  ahead  and  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  press 
the  amendment. 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesilon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  One  question.  This 
does  not  exclude  any  programs  now  In 
the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.    It  does  not. 

B4r.  JAVTTS.  The  programs  con- 
tained In  the  bill  would  remain  as  they 
are? 

Mr.  c:LARK.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CX.ARK.  Did  we  reconsider  the 
third  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vh-glnla  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  an 
amendment  which  I  am  respectfully  un- 
able to  agree  to.  I  suggest  that  he  take 
whatever  time  he  needs  to  present  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  946  and  ask 
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The  amendment  Is 
The 


that  It  be  stated 
self-explanatory. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  49,  between  lines  14  and  15,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"PROHIBmON   A0AIN9r   ASSISTANCX   TO   ANT    U*- 

nrviDUAL  WHO  iNcms  a  riot  and  to  ant 

8T7BTXKSIVX   ORGANIZATION 

"Stc.  24.  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'PBOHIBlnON  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO  ANT 
INDIVIDUAL  WHO  INCIIXS  A  RIOT  AND  TO  ANT 
SUBVERSIVE    ORGANIZATION 

"  'Sec.  818.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  provide  payments,  assistance,  or  services, 
to  any  form,  with  respect  to  any  Individual 
who — 

"'(1)  Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or 
carrtea  on,  or  facilitates  the  Incitement,  pro- 
motion, encoxiragement,  or  carrying  on  of, 
a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  In  violation 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  community  con- 
cerned or  to  protect  the  persons  or  property 
of  residents  of  such  community;  or 

"  '(2)  assists,  encourages,  or  Instructs  any 
other  Individual  to  commit  or  perform  any 
act  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

'"(b)  or  Is  a  member  of  any  organization 
designated  as  a  subversive  organization  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.'  " 

On  page  49,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  34" 
and  substitute  "Sec.  26". 

On  page  60.  line  7.  strike  out  "Sec.  26"  and 
substitute  "Sec.  26". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment at  length  if  it  is  necessary.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
Is  clear  on  its  face. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  identical 
form  with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
with  respect  to  paragraph  (b)  on  page  2. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  strike  paragraph  (b). 
which  is  very  controversial  indeed,  I 
would  certainly  have  less  objection  to 
his  amendment,  and  he  might  get  a 
couple  of  more  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Before  making 
a  decision  to  do  so,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  if  he  would  accept  the 
amendment  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  it  and  take  It  to  conference,  but 
I  do  not  think  my  friends  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  would. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  reasonable  one.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  money  of  our  taxpayers. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  that  any 
of  these  funds  be  expended  In  the  interest 
of  any  individual  who  participates  in. 
promotes,  encourages,  or  incites  riots  or 
disturbances,  or  who  Is  a  member  of  an 
organization  designated  as  subversive. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the 
amendment  further  if  It  needs  additional 
discussion,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
very  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?    There  is  a  sufficient 


second,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  before  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered?  I  hope  that  we  would  not  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  before  we  have  a 
short  quorum  call  to  decide  what  the 
leadership  wants  to  do  with  respect  to 
the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  ^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  take  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  vacate  the 
further  action  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  suggested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    A  quo- 
rum call  is  in  process  at  the  moment,  and 
the  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
can  say,  with  the  permission  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  I  will  yield  myself  5 
minutes  imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
was  Just  referred  to  by  Senator  Byeb  was 
adopted  In  the  House,  but  not  In  the 
same  language.  This  poses  very  serious 
problems  for  all  of  us. 

I  appeal  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  lawyers  to  listen  to  me  now,  because 
a  very  profound  civil  liberties  question  Is 
Involved.  The  press  has  properly  at- 
tacked the  so-called  riot  amendment, 
which  was  adopted  in  the  House,  as  a  real 
exercise  of  a  judgment  in  vagaries. 
The  House  amendment  is  as  follows: 
No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  shall  be  used  to  provide  payments,  as- 
sistance, or  services,  in  any  form,  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  who — 

(1)  incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  car- 
ries on,  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promo- 
tion, encoiu-agement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a 
riot  or  other  clvU  disturbance  In  violation 
of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws. 

If  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
means  to  do  is  to  bring  the  House  pro- 
vision over  to  the  Senate  his  language  is 
not  the  same.  He  says  "may  be  used." 
He  does  not  say  "shaD  be  used."  He  says 
"may  be  used."  That  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  But  in 
presenting  it  to  the  Senate,  he  said  It  is 
the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 
Therefore,  we  must  assume  that  the  word 
"may"  is  mandatory.     It  can  be  con- 


strued either  way.    He  has  construed  It 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  mandatory, 
the  amendment  would  then  require  a 
trial  by  the  administrator  in  the  case  of 
every  individual  who  is  a  poverty  recip- 
ient, including — ^because  this  deals  with 
direct  or  Indirect  assistance  in  any 
form — any  cUent  of  a  community  action 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  our  experience 
with  this  subject  in  the  student  loan 
program,  when  we  imposed  a  similar 
condition  with  respect  to  those  who  were 
eligible  to  get  loans,  a  condition  which 
was  violently  objected  to  on  the  floor. 
Many  colleges  did  not  take  the  loans,  and 
we  finally  had  to  recede  from  that  con- 
dition. We  now  have  that  experience  in 
the  case  of  medicare,  with  aged  people 
having  to  fill  out  a  non- Communist  affi- 
davit, to  which  there  is  enormous  objec- 
tion in  the  country.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  going  to  put  it  into  the  poverty 
program,  with  the  millions— literally 
millions — of  people  who  are  concerned. 
Either  it  will  not  be  obeyed,  or  It  will 
impose  an  intolerable  burden  upon  the 
administrator  and  further  demean  those 
who  become  clients  or  beneficiaries  of 
the  poverty  agency.  Especially  is  this 
inappropriate  as  the  acts  referred  to  are 
already  criminal.  It  is  the  normal  tra- 
dition of  our  country  to  punish  a  man 
for  a  crime,  but  a  bill  of  attainder  is  not 
issued  against  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  As  a  matter  of  interpre- 
tation, there  are  several  "or's"  here.  Let 
us  take  the  latter  half  of  each  clause.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  just  what 
is  the  meaning  of,  and  of  what  must  one 
be  guilty,  to  "facilitiate  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  civil  disturbance."  » 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  suppose  that  if  one 
opens  the  door  or  closes  the  door  of  his 
house  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  a  mob 
which  is  in  the  street,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances,  he  might  be  "facili- 
tating" either  by  harboring  its  members 
or  by  preventing  anybody  from  seeking 
shelter.  I  have  no  idea  what  its  limits 
are. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  says  "facilitate."  A 
riot  is  one  thing,  but  to  "facilitate  the 
encouragement  of  a  civil  disturbance  In 
violation  of  a  local  law"  is  another. 
What  kind  of  law,  and  what  is  the  civil 
disturbance?  This  amendment  Is  not 
confined  to  riots. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  helping 
me  immeasurably. 

I  think  this  is  a  can  of  worms  we  are 
opening,  which  the  House  was  imwise 
enough  to  open.  We  are  going  to  deal 
with  it  in  conference.  This  bill  has  been 
on  the  rack  enough  now.  We  are  going 
to  lock  this  provision  in  if  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  this  is  far  more  encompassing  than 
the  incitement  to  riot? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  Senator,  as  a  lawyer,  has  pointed 
out  the  enormous  bam  doors  which  are 
open  in  this  situation  and  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  administrator.  He  may 
never  have  time  to  do  anything  else  but 
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make  such  Judgments  Ir  the  literally 
millions  of  cases,  given  t^  mandatory 
provision. 

Mr.  President,  just  becajuse  the  House 
could  not  see  the  prowem  in  this 
matter — without  any  dibtespect — does 
not  mean  that  we  should  tie  bUnd. 

I  think  It  Is  demeaning  to  the  poor, 
who  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
PTograms.  We  would  be  just  blindly  fol- 
lowing the  House. 

I  hope  that  good  sense,  glood  Judgment, 
and  soimd  administrative  understanding 
in  the  Senate  will  turn  back  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  means  very  well  and  that  he 
feels  deeply  exercised  about  those  who 
foment  riots.  But  we  are  running  the 
Government,  and  this  Government  does 
not  issue  bills  of  attainder  '  If  a  man  has 
committed  a  crime,  he  wiB  be  punished. 

I  hope  that,  in  the  exeojlse  of  decent 
and  intelligent  judgment,  <|lie  Senate  will 
turn  down  this  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OBflCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  itself  5  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Preslfcnt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  U  two  lndi\  iduals  become 
Involved  in  fisticuffs,  woijd  that  be  a 
civil  disturbance?  , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  l^i  might  easUy 
be  a  civil  disturbance.  It  would  pose  a 
problem  for  the  administrator.  And  if 
one  fellow  held  the  other  chap's  coat, 
I  think  he  probably  would  be  facilitating 
the  disturbance, 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  atteW>thig  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  thij  all-sweeping 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senalflor  has  never 
said  a  truer  word  that  In  calling  It  all- 
sweeping.  We  are  getting  Into  a  can  of 
worms,  and  one  which  is  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  basic  subject  of  poverty.  Because 
the  House  did  it,  we  are  sjupposed  to  do 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Fiesldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  | 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield.       I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  aihendment  of 
the  Senator  fron  Virginia  {premises  the 
i^nposition  of  the  penalty  on  the  basis 
that  a  law  has  been  violated.  Now,  then, 
if  there  is  violation  of  law,  we  we  to  sup- 
pose that  such  conduct  should  be  en- 
couraged and  condoned?    I  i 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting 
our  country  today  Is  the  j|l)solute  indif- 
ference with  which  we  arei  looking  upon 
violation  of  law.  I  just  he^d  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  dlscui  the  subject, 
and  he  asked  what  typ^  of  law  was 
meant.  Well,  if  it  is  a  law,  it  is  a  law. 
And  the  law  should  be  obeyed,  whether 
the  person  believes  In  it  oi*  not. 

So.  I  should  like  to  ask  title  Senator  to 
justify  his  position  that  the  violator  of  a 
law,  or  an  organization  that  induces  the 
violation  of  a  law,  should]  be  given  aid 
under  the  program.  I 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Thete  ar^  two  answers 
to  the  question.  One,  this  says  "viola- 
tion of  a  law."  It  does  not  require  the 
finding  of  a  court  by  conylction  or  any 
other  Judicial  proceeding,  {"the  adminis- 


trator will  have  to  find 


Ih  each  case 


whether  or  not  a  local.  Federal,  or  State 
law  has  been  violated. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  in  our  country 
we  do  not  impose  sanctions  imder  various 
laws  for  the  violation  of  all  kinds  of  other 
laws.  We  do  not  do  it  with  the  maritime 
industry,  we  do  not  do  it  with  the  trans- 
portation industry,  we  do  not  do  it  with 
the  airlines,  we  do  not  do  it  with  the 
farmers,  we  do  not  do  it  with  a  host  of 
people  who  lienefit  under  other  programs 
of  this  Government.  Why  do  it  with  the 
poor  man.  who  can  least  afford  it?  It  is 
basically  unfair. 

In  addition,  it  is  an  administrative 
monstrosity,  l>ecause  it  does  not  require 
a  judicial  finding  or  a  conviction  or  any- 
thing else.  It  just  says  that  the  ad- 
ministrator shall  determine  that  a  per- 
son ha^  or  has  not  violated  some  local 
law,  which  could  be,  as  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  truly  says,  a  fistflght  alterca- 
tion between  two  men. 

The  man  has  not  been  tried  by  a 
magistrate,  but  there  is  a  mandate  to 
the  administrator  of  the  GEO  to  deny 
him  any  participation  in  that  program, 
not  only  directly,  if  he  is  in  the  Job 
Corps,  or  one  of  the  other  programs,  but 
indirectly,  if  he  benefits  from  the  Head- 
start  program  or  another  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  up 
imtll  about  3  years  ago  I  would  have 
agreed  completely  with  everything  he 
said.  But  the  Congress  has  now  passed 
laws  which  put  in  the  agencies  of  this 
country  the  power,  administratively,  if 
they  find  that  any  school  has  an  im- 
proper proportion  of  teachers  as  to  races, 
or  students  as  to  races,  or  hospitals  as  to 
races,  to  deny  them  any  funds  without 
any  legal  action  being  taken  at  all  other 
than  by  administrative  findings. 

I  did  not  believe  it  then,  but  we  have  it 
now  on  a  tremendous  scale,  and  in  lan- 
guage sketchier  than  this. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  deny  funds  and  take 
away  from  people  money  to  which  they 
are  otherwise  entitled,  just  as  this  pro- 
poses to  take  away  money  from  people 
who  happen  to  violate  the  laws  with  re- 
spect to  rioting.  This  is  much  more 
clear.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  denying  funds  to 
school  districts  and  co  hospitals  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wIU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  reply. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RttssellI  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  wtis 
stating  that  this  provision  applied  to  mil- 
lions of  individuals,  rather  than  to  in- 
stitutions or  organizations  that  have 
books  and  representatives,  and  so  oh. 

It  is  the  single  individual  who  Is  the 
beneficiary  under  this  program,  and 
there  are  some  4  million  such  individuals, 
so  that  the  administrator  is  given  a  bur- 
den that  nolx)dy  could  carry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  The  Sena- 
tor is  an  able  lawyer.  The  Senator  is  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  I  have  known  but 
he  undertakes  to  make  that  distinction 
without  their  being  a  real  question. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  view  of  the  Senator,  but  I  disagree. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  dealing 
with  hospitals  and  schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  unbelievable 
multitude  of  individuals  in  the  poverty 
program. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  says 
that  there  should  be  a  finding  by  a  court. 
I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  law  in  the 
degree  I  l>elieve  he  is.  findings  of  another 
court  generally  are  not  accepted  as  con- 
clusive of  the  facts  involved  in  a  dispute. 
But  if  he  is  correct  and  he  says  there 
should  be  a  finding  of  court,  what  would 
he  say  if  a  court  in  Mississippi  made  a 
finding?  Does  the  Senator  say  that  that 
should  be  binding  upon  the  Adminis- 
trator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  I  did  not  concede  that  the 
only  thing  wrong  with  this  was  the  lack 
of  a  finding  by  the  court.  I  simply 
pointed  out  that  there  was  not  even  that 
much  assistance  to  help  the  Administra- 
tor implement  this  provision. 

In  addition,  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  rule  on  recognition  of  collateral 
judgments.  That  is  not  involved  here. 
The  Administrator  would  himself  have  to 
try  every  case.  But  the  provision  would 
be  bad  if  it  had  that  qualification  on  col- 
lateral judgments  taecause  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  administrative  effort  and  l)e- 
cause  it  runs  so  much  against  the  grain 
of  American  tradition  in  connection  with 
alleged  crime. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Senator 
answer  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  tMr. Russell]? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  answered  that  by  say- 
ing that  we  are  dealing  in  civil  rights 
acts  with  establishments  and  not  with 
millions  of  individuals,  which  Is  what  we 
have  here. 

If  this  step  is  taken  here  It  should 
be  taken  in  every  farm  program.  In  all 
fairiiess  and  decency,  there  should  be  a 
similar  standard  in  every  farm  program. 
I  can  see  smiles  on  the  faces  of  some 
Senators  when  I  make  that  suggestion. 
We  would  not  think  of  it.  There  is  not 
any  more  reason  here  than  in  the  case 
of  the  loans  to  college  students,  on  which 
we  marched  up  the  hill  and  down  the 
hill.  They  had  the  gumption  to  protest. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  poor.  They 
may  have  to  Ue  down  and  take  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  wait.  I  was  going  to  propoimd  a 
question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  not  Intended  to  get  Into  this 
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argument  at  aU.  I  learned  several  years 
ago  that  when  certain  Issues  are  men- 
tioned the  Senate  does  not  operate  at 
all  on  reason,  or  justice,  or  rationality, 
but  purely  on  emotions. 

When  I  heard  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  reply 
that  this  Is  for  poor  ipeople  I  could  not 
help  but  think  of  the  Impoverished  little 
school  districts  In  my  State  where  poor 
children  are  feeling  the  brimt — and  you 
can  say  what  you  will.  They  are  the 
ones.  It  Is  not  the  tnistees.  It  does 
not  take  from  the  trustees  in  the  school 
district,  or  from  the  teachers,  but  it  hurts 
the  children  of  the  school  district  when 
they  are  denied  funds  purely  on  admin- 
istrative findings  and  In  many  cases 
without  a  hearing. 

In  the  case  of  hospitals  you  are  deal- 
ing with  the  sick,  the  lame,  and  the  halt, 
those  suffering  from  some  dire  disease. 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  you  do  not  hurt 
any  poor  person  when  you  deny  funds  to 
a  hospital.  You  do  not  hurt  the  trustees 
of  the  hospital  when  you  withdraw 
fimds  from  them  and  threaten  to  close 
their  doors.  Most  of  them  are  in  good 
health  and  able  to  get  a  doctor. 

The  people  who  lose  by  It  are  the  poor, 
jnore  often  than  not  the  cases  In  the 
hospital  beds,  having  some  public  funds 
of  the  commimlty.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  hurt. 

Talk  to  me  not  about  the  poor  being 
Injured  by  this  amendment  and  say  that 
these  so-caUed  guideline  proposals  that 
take  money  from  the  poor,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  do  not  affect  the  poor. 
There  is  a  striking  similarity  here  in  the 
two  cases. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  right  In  his  legal  argtmient 
that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  admin- 
IstratlTe  findings  weigh  so  heavily  on 
the  people  of  any  community,  whether 
they  be  poor  or  rich — ^findings  of  any 
bureaucrat,  whether  It  la  In  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  State.  But  it  is  here. 
In  my  own  State  I  see  the  result  In 
the  very  poorest  sections  of  the  State 
and  the  very  poorest  people  of  the  State. 
If  you  are  going  to  get  It  down  to  a 
measure  or  standard  of  poverty,  that  Is 
where  you  will  feel  the  pinch;  It  hurts 
those  suffering  from  some  disease  who 
are  In  a  hospital  that  Is  denied  any 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  provision  in  the  laws  that 
we  have  In  the  allocation  of  grants  and 
loans  which  provide  that  before  loans 
and  grants  can  be  given  there  must  be  a 
Judicial  finding  as  distinguished  from  a 
finding  of  a  bureaucrat? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  I  know  of 
no  requirement  for  Judicial  findings. 
All  are  done  on  administrative  findings. 
The  only  reason  I  rose  was  because 
the  Senator  from  New  York  stressed  the 
poor  people. 

I  know  something  about  poverty.  I 
lived  in  a  very  poor  area  of  my  State  all 
of  my  life,  and  I  know  that  these  ad- 
ministrative findings  weigh  as  heavily  or 
more  heavily  on  poor  people  than  on 
any  other  under  this  proposed  amend- 
ment. . 
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1  am  not  particularly  enamoured  of 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  in 
these  findings  being  used  so  harshly 
against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
if  they  are  going  to  be  used,  they  should 
be  used  imif ormly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  jAt.  President,  there  is  an 
old  adage  that  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right.  The  Senate  will  recall  that, 
with  a  heavy  heart.  I  voted  against  the 
civil  rights  bill  of  1964.  after  I  was  un- 
able, by  amendment,  to  strike  from  the 
bill  title  VI,  which  I  thought  gave  sweep- 
ing authority  for  administrative  arbi- 
trariness, and  possible  tyranny,  in  with- 
holding funds  which,  as  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RussKLL]  has  stated,  hurts  those  who 
have  committed  no  wrong  and  who  need 
help  the  most. 

•  I  voted  against  the  bill  because  of 
that,  and  I  do  not  now  propose  to  vote 
for  the  same  principle  of  withholding 
funds  for  an  indefinite  and  obscure  rea- 
son, subject  to  the  interpretation  of  an 
administrative  official. 

The  fact  that  the  other  House  passed 
this  amendment  lends  no  particular  value 
to  It.  It  must  have  been  passed  in  haste. 
If  Senators  will  just  read  the  proposed 
amendment  and  go  beyond  the  word  "in- 
citing" and  the  word  "riot,"  they  will 
find  Indefinite  terms  such  as  "facilitating 
the  encouragement  of  a  civil  disturb- 
ance." 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means,  and 
no  one  has  been  able  to  tell  us  what  It 
means.  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to 
withhold  funds  to  relieve  poverty  be- 
cause some  administrative  official  may 
have  determined  that  a  group  of  per- 
sons may  have  "facilitated  the  encour- 
agement of  a  civil  disturbance." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  an  Ill- 
advised  amendment  that  vests  arbitrary 
authority  upon  Federal  officials  In  a 
field  of  human  relations  that  Is  the  prov- 
ince of  local  and  State  authorities. 
Whose  prerogative  or  duty  should  It  be 
to  determine  if  someone  is  guilty  of 
creating  or  "facilitating  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  civil  disturbance  In  violation 
of  local  laws?  It  seems  to  me  thatjx>th 
the  Judgment  and  punishment  belongs 
in  local  authorities.  This,  at  least.  Is  a 
doubtful  province  for  Federal  withhold- 
ing of  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  tiie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  attempting  to 
present  to  the  Senate  an  argmnent  show- 
ing his  consistency,  but  that  consistency 
does  protect  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
but  does  not  protect  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  advocated  one  system 
with  regard  to  one  class  and  now  ad- 
vocates another  system  with  regard  to 
another  class. 

Mr.  GORE.  WeD,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  always  been  consistent.  I  think 
the  principle  involved  In  both  Instances 


Is  far  more  Important  than  my  con- 
sistency or  my  inconsistency,  and  I 
apologize  to  the  Senate  for  the  immod- 
esty of  the  reference.  I  thus  sought  to 
make  a  point. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
yield  Just  a  moment,  I  wish  to  say  to  him 
that  he  is  one  of  the  few  people  here 
whose  credentials  permit  him  to  make 
the  statement  he  has  Just  made. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that  encomium  but  the  principle  in- 
volved here  is  wrong.  If  a  man  has  com- 
mitted a  civil  disturbance  and  has  gotten 
Into  fisticuffs  or  a  fracas  there  are  local 
laws  on  the  books  to  take  care  of  him. 
Why  should  the  Senate  undertake  to 
withhold  funds  on  a  poverty  program  for 
such  a  reason  as  that? 

This  amendment  is  not  worthy  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield' 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment  but 
I  want  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  want  to 
point  out  a  completely  different  reason 
from  the  argimient  which  has  Just  been 
made. 

In  the  first  place  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment proposes  as  a  subsection  (b),  "If 
a  man  is  a  member  of  any  organization 
designated  as  a  subversive  organization 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States."  That,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
utterly  Impossible  to  administer  in  a  case 
of  tills  kind  where  we  are  trying  to  get 
funds  to  peopl?  who  so  desperately  need 
them  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  If  we 
Include  that  statement  In  the  bill,  we 
will  be  making  it  impossible  to  adminis- 
ter this  section  of  the  law  on  a  practical 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  out  the  second 
point,  which  is  that  the  House  bill,  which 
does  not  Include  that  subparagraph 
about  the  member  of  any  organization 
states: 

No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  shaU  be  used  to  provide  •  •  •. 

That  Is  In  the  House  bill.  It  will  be 
In  conference,  and  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment,  the  conferees  can  chsmge 
the  "shall"  to  a  "may,"  if  it  Is  Important 
to  the  conferees  to  include  that  section  In 
the  bill.  But  If  we  Include  that  subpara- 
graph (b)  now.  It  will  be  utterly  Impossi- 
ble, in  my  opinion  to  administer  it.  The 
battle  will  be  fought  In  the  conference, 
so  why  pass  this  amendment  now  In  this 
^orm? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  3rleld? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  rea- 
scHia  so  cogently  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  I  mn  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 
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^^  which 
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■9^    Mr. 


It  is  a  sort  of  neo-McCarthy  measure. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  support  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  N^w  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  my  colleague  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OF!PICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is,  recognized  for 
2  minutes.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Let  me 
ask  my  colleague  this  question :  Is  It  cor- 
rect that  title  VI  of  the  clvU  rights  legis- 
lation, which  has  been  dlBcussed  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  today,  provides  for 
judicial  review  in  connectjion  with  some 
of  these  matters? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Provision  for  judicial  review  from  any 
administrative  decision  l&  taken  care  of 
under  that  title.  [ 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  amendmiant  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  which  carries 
any  allowance  for  judlclafl  review? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Certainly]  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  That  Is 
an  Important  distinction  to  ke^  In 
mind.  I 

Let  me  add  my  words  pi  commenda- 
tion for  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
who  I  think  has  summari^d  In  the  best 
possible  way  the  opposltiotti  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  am  also  opposed  to 
It.  What  we  have  done  i  today — really, 
earlier  this  afternoon,  in  viilch  I  believe 
the  administration  made  a  mistake — Is  a 
reaction  to  the  victory  of  Mr.  Maddox  in 
Georgia.  Mr.  Mahoney  in  Maryland,  and 
the  defeat  of  Representaiave  Morrison 
of  Louisiana,  and  some  otter  events  tak- 
ing place  In  the  political  lives  of  all  of  us 
across  the  United  States  today. 

I  think  the  need  is  acute  for  the 
United  States  to  help  ihe  poor  and 
needy,  and  to  help  those  Who  have  been 
discriminated  against  for  such  a  long 
period  of  time.  We  turned  our  backs 
earlier  this  afternoon  on  tjbose  who  need 
help  so  desperately.  The  pending 
amendment  Is  a  further  aspect  of  trjrlng 
to  deal  with  this  so-caBed  backlash 
which,  In  my  judgmentj  Is  a  terrible 
ke.  ] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Ptesldent,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Y<^^k  srleld? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  2  pilnutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.        i 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  |  thinking  per- 
haps, Mr.  President,  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  germane  imder  the 
rule.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  comparable  language  appears  In 
the  House  bill,  except  for  the  final  sub- 
section. It  may  be  that  there  is  no  ex- 
act precedent  that  is  In  Jjolnt  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter.  It  |Oould  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  Let  the  Senate 
pass  on  Its  germaneness,  and  that  can 
be  done  today.  I  suggest  we  let  it  go  to 
a  vote,  even  though  I  have  doubts  about 
the  germaneness  of  the  fadll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  are 
the  proponents  going  to  be  allowed  to 
say  anything  about  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  one- 
half  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virglnlii  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  S  minutes  qct  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  lot  said  here  about  this 
amendment. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  Is 
this:  It  would  provide  that  no  one 
would  get  payment  from  the  fund  if  he 
Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  carries 
on  a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  in 
violation  of  law — Federal  law,  State  law, 
or  local  law. 

What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Should  an  administrator  wish  to  pro- 
vide fimds  to  anyone  who  participated 
in  a  riot  or  encouraged  a  riot,  or  engaged 
in  a  civil  dlstiu-bance  in  violation  of  State, 
Federal,  or  local  law. 

This  amendment,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, Is  sound  and  will  help  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  many  peo- 
ple have  been  saying  that  a  great  many 
people  engaged  in  these  programs  have 
actually  encouraged  riots. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  Is  true 
but,  In  my  opinion,  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  be  wholesome  and  the  ad- 
ministrator would  have  the  right  to  with- 
hold funds  from  any  individual  who  par- 
ticipated In  a  riot,  or  promoted  one,  or 
engaged  In  any  other  civil  disturbance. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  brought 
out,  there  Is  Judicial  review.  In  that  any- 
one who  feels  he  Is  aggrieved  by  the  ad- 
ministrator's action,  can  appeal.  He  hsis 
that  review.    So  his  rights  are  protected. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  the  riots  taking  place  In  this  coun- 
try today,  the  Senate  should  be  eager  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

There  should  be  no  reluctance  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  Senate  or  of 
every  Senator  here  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  heard  much  about  civil  liber- 
ties and  terminology  along  that  line.  It 
Is  said  that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment 
It  will  deprive  somebody  of  civil  liberties. 
Mr.  President,  it  deprives  nobody  of 
civil  liberties.  I  wonder  if  In  recent  years 
we  have  not  attempted  to  place  the 
rights  of  individuals  above  the  rights  of 
society.  Sure,  I  believe  In  personal 
rights.  I  believe  In  genuine  civil  rights, 
but  we  must  put  the  rights  of  society 
above  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

That  Is  what  is  being  done  by  this 
sonendment — ^putting  the  rights  of  soci- 
ety first.  If  anyone  creates  a  riot  or  a 
civil  disturbance,  the  administrator  can 
say  to  him,  "You  are  causing  us  trouble. 
You  will  bring  our  program  in  disrepute. 
Because  of  that,  we  cannot  keep  you  on 
the  payroll  any  longer." 

That  Is  the  practical  effect  of  the 
amendment.  Again,  I  say.  What  Is  wrong 
with  that?  Why  should  not  the  admin- 
istrator have  the  right  to  say  to  any  in- 
dividual, "You  are  causing  a  civil  dis- 
turbance. You  participated  In  a  riot. 
Therefore  we  are  not  going  to  continue 
you  In  this  program"? 

I  think  to  give  the  administrator  of 
the  program  this  power  would  be  a  fine 
step  for  the  Senate  to  take,  because  some 
of  the  matters  that  have  been  mentioned 
have  gone  too  far. 


As  tng'Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
out,  to  withhold  funds  from  hospitals 
and  schools  is  a  different  situation.  If 
funds  are  withheld  from  a  hopsital,  a 
whole  group  is  pimlshed:  If  funds  are 
withheld  from  schools,  teachers  and 
schoolchildren  are  being  punished.  Here 
It  Is  one  Individual. 

If  an  Indivldaal  violates  a  State  or 
local  or  Federal  law,  the  Administrator 
will  be  saying  to  him,  "We  cannot  keep 
you  on  the  program."  If  he  does  not 
pursue  that  course,  the  man's  rights  are 
not  Infringed.  If  he  does  pursue  them 
and  he  feels  that  his  rights  are  Infringed, 
he  has  the  right  of  review. 

I  hope  the  Senate  adopts  the  amend- 
ment. The  people  of  the  country  are 
disturbed  over  the  riots.  It  Is  going  to 
be  hard  for  a  Senator  to  go  back  home 
or  anywhere  dse  and  explain  why  he 
to<*  a  position  contrary  to  the  public 
good,  because  If  he  does  not  vote  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  that  Is  the  position  he 
will  be  taking. 

With  regard  to  sut)section  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 618  of  the  amendment.  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated may  go  to  an  individual  who  is  a 
member  of  any  organization  designated 
as  a  subversive  organization  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 

Again  I  want  to  ask.  Why  should  any- 
one receive  pay  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  who  belongs  to  a  sub- 
versive organization?  What  is  a  sub- 
versive organization?  A  subversive  or- 
ganization is  one  that  would  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
A  subversive  organization  Is  an  organi- 
zation that  does  not  believe  In  the  re- 
publican type  of  government  we  have. 
And  If  one  is  a  member  of  such  an  or- 
ganization and  if  he  adopts  the  prin- 
ciples of  such  organization  by  Joining  It. 
then  It  seems  to  me  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  receiving  money 
from  that  same  government  which  pro- 
vides an  individual  the  greatest  liberty 
that  has  ever  been  provided  to  any  in- 
dividual. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  shall  yield  next  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastors]  but  before  I  do  so,  let  me  say 
a  word. 

I  take  pride  in  having  listened  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  sfpoken  in  opporiUon 
to  this  amendment.  This  Is  a  situation 
in  which  we  have  to  ke^  our  heads, 
when  those  all  around  us  are  losing 
theirs.  That  Is  why  we  are  the  Senate. 
I  speak  with  deep  feeling  that  it  was 
right  for  them  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  sunendment.  I  am  deeply  gratified 
that  so  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  spoken  along  this  line. 

I  yield  now  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  one  in  the  Senate  who  feels  more 
strongly  against  riots  and  the  use  of 
violence  In  order  to  accomplish  civil 
rights  In  America  than  I  do.  ClvU  rights 
in  America  are  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  should  indulge  In 
vandalism,  rioting,  or  any  kind  of  vio- 
lence In  order  to  accomplish  the  nobility 
and  spirit  of  those  rights. 
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But  this  amendment  does  not  belong 
in  this  bill.  It  has  no  place  in  this  bUl 
because  the  connotation  of  this  amend- 
ment debauches — I  repeat,  debauches — 
the  poverty  program. 

To  leave  the  Impression  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  administering  this  law  are 
encouraging  those  who  use  violence  or 
encouraging  any  rioting  is  a  bad  reflec- 
tion not  only  on  the  program  but  on  the 
stature  of  the  US.  Senate.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  I  am  against  it. 

When  the  proper  time  comes  and  the 
time  on  the  amendment  Is  consimied,  I 
shall  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table,  because  I  do  not  think  It  belongs 
In  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  men 
who  have  very  strong  feelings,  because 
we  all  do,  but  to  write  It  Into  this  bill, 
where  it  has  no  place.  I  repeat  again, 
debauches  a  bill  by  which  we  are  trying 
to  help  the  poor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  jrield  back  my  time,  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  might  make  his  motion.  I  do 
not  know  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  . , 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  agree  with  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  when 
he  says  that  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment or  its  meaning  would  tend  to  de- 
bauch this  act.  This  amendment  is  very 
much  like  one  which  was  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  over- 
whelmingly adopted.  It  had  been  offered 
by  a  colleague  of  mine  from  Florida,  who 
comes  from  a  city  which  had  a  very  un- 
pleasant experience  with  one  of  the  In- 
stitutions set  up  under  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

That  coDeague  of  mine  was  trying  to 
clean  up  the  program  in  some  ways.  I 
think  what  he  meant  by  the  amendment, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  way  the  amend- 
ment would  be  enforced.  Is  to  insist  that 
clients  under  the  Job  Corps  program, 
who  are  getting  training  at  a  cost  greater 
than  it  would  take  to  send  those  clients 
to  the  most  expensive  imiversity  should 
desist  from  participation  in  riots  and  acts 
of  violence,  and  if  they  do  undertake 
such  activities  they  should  automatically 
lose  their  right  to  continue  to  get  the 
beneficence  of  the  Government  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 

It  means  that  members  of  the  Youth 
Corps — and  that  is  another  one  of  the 
organizations  which  has  been  in  trouble 
and  disrepute — must  have  some  notice 
that  if  they  get  into  that  kind  of  activity 
they  automatlcaUy  forfeit  their  right  to 
the  training  which  is  given  them  at  pub- 
lic expense  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Poverty  Act. 

There  are  some  words  in  the  amend- 
ment which  I  would  change.     I  would 
change  the  word  "may"  in  line  5,  page  2 
to  "shall."    I  think  It  should  be  manda- 
tory. 

I  would  strike  out  all  of  line  9,  on  page 
2,  and  the  first  four  words  in  line  10.  so 
as  to  eliminate  the  difficulty  very  prop- 
erly referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  because  those  words,  "or  fa- 
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cllltates  the  Incitement,  promotion,  en- 
couragement, or  carrying  on  of,"  are  dif- 
ficult words  to  interpret,  and  I  think 
they  go  too  far. 

That  would  leave  the  amendment 
reading  "incites,  promotes,  encourages, 
or  carries  on  a  riot  or  other  civil  dis- 
turbance in  violation  of  Federal,  State, 
or  local  laws  designed  to  preserve  the 
peace." 

I  cannot  see,  to  save  my  soul,  why  any- 
one should  want  some  of  the  characters 
who  are  clients  of  this  program  In  the 
Job  Corps  and  in  the  Youth  Corps  to 
feel  that  they  can  engage  in  these  riot- 
ous disturbances  and  still  be  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  beneficence  of  their  Oov- 
emment.  Because  I  feel  that  way,  I  cer- 
tainly shall  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  read 
again  how  the  amendment  would  read 
If  his  suggestion  were  accepted  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  strike  the 
word  "may"  and  insert  the  word  "shall" 
in  line  5  of  the  printed  amendment — that 
is  the  fifth  word  in  the  line— and  I  would 
strike  all  of  line  9  and  the  first  four 
words  in  line  10. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  would  it  read 
then? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Section  1,  which  Is 
the  section  that  would  be  changed,  would 
read  as  follows: 

(1)  Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  car- 
ries on  a  riot  or  other  clvU  disturbance  In 
violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws 
designed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity concerned. 

I  see  no  reason  In  the  world  why  a 
generous  Government,  trying  to  help 
people  of  the  kind  that  It  is  seeking  to 
help — and  they  have  made  a  great  many 
mistakes  in  their  selections,  and  I  sup- 
pose they  wUi  continue  to  do  so,  because, 
after  all,  they  are  dealing  with  an  ele- 
ment that  Is  untrained,  uncouth,  drop- 
outs, many  of  them  delinquents,  and 
they  are  bound  to  make  mistakes — ^when 
those  people  who  have  made  those  mis- 
takes go  further,  and  engage  in  riots 
and  demonstrations  against  the  peace  of 
the  areas  where  they  are  being  trained, 
I  think  the  Administrator  should  be 
directed  by  Congress  to  drop  them  from 
the  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  any  ad- 
ministrator who  allowed  any  assistant 
to  do  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  in  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  fired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Amen. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  hope  we  are  not  creating 
the  impression  here  that  those  opposing 
this  amendment  are  for  riots,  or  that 
we  are  encouraging  anybody  In  Federal 
employment  to  be  for  riots. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  the  connotation 
is  bad,  and  if  Mr.  Shriver  or  anybody 
else  encourages  anybody  in  his  depart- 
ment to  incite  a  riot,  to  use  a  gim  or  a 
knife,  or  engage  in  vandalism,  he  ought 
to  be  fired. 


But  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today.  Why  withhold  funds 
from  anybody  who  does  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  agree  completely  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  have  the  Senate  say 
that  it,  too,  agrees  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  clothte  the  Admin- 
istrator of  this  program  with  a  mandate 
from  Congress  that  we  think  he  does 
have  the  authority,  and  that  we  do  direct 
him,  when  riots  and  demonstrations 
which  are  violent  break  out,  and  when 
his  trainees  take  pwirt  in  them,  to  auto- 
matically cut  them  off. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  have  not  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  an 
amendment  cannot  be  modified  after  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
reoffer  It  immediately.  In  a  corrected 
way.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  refuse 
that  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  does  he  interpret  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  mean  that  the  chil- 
dren of  a  person  who  had  committed  any 
of  these  prohibited  acts  would  be  denied 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  Headstart 
program? 

Mr.  JAVnS.  In  my  opinion,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  If 
he  will  jrleld  to  me,  may  I  say  that  the 
words  used  here,  even  after  the  amend- 
ment made  by  unanimous  consent,  relate 
to  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
act  to  provide  payments  or  assistance  or 
services  In  any  form.  A  piu-ent  of  a 
Headstart  child  Is  responsible  for  that 
child,  and  for  the  care  and  training  of 
that  child;  therefore,  as  Headstart  would 
take  over  some  of  the  responsibility  of 
that  parent  by  giving  that  child  pre- 
school training,  those  are  services  which 
may  well  also  go  to  the  parent  and  which. 
In  my  judgment,  may  bring  the  parent 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  particular 
section.  That  is  only  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, and  would  not,  I  hope,  be  binding 
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Mr.   GORE. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS. 
Mr.  GORE. 


In  any  way  with  respecjtj  to  this  prO' 
vision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  It  woiid  be  the  chil- 
dren of  a  shady  character  who  would 
receive  the  punishment  for  what  their 
parent  may  have  done  in  violation  of  the 
law  by  inciting  a  riot  or  ^olng  any  other 
prohibited  act? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  K  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  my  answer  to  thdt  question  is 
"Yes."  and  I  say  that  he  itophasizes  the 
viciousness  of  this  amen<itoent.  because 
there  are  over  600.000  children  In  the 
Headstart  program,  and  4  million  people 
imder  the  antlpoverty  program.  Every 
one  of  them  would  be  selected,  directly 
and  personally,  by  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  would  be  In  the  best  American 
tnulltions  to  punish  the  cnHdrai  for  the 
sins  of  the  fathers?  j 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  reially,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  best  argiunent  on  that  was 
msKle  by  the  Senator  fnom  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  when  he  said  It  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

It  would  really  dishearten  me,  make 
me  feel  low  in  heart,  if  tils  amendment 
were  to  carry. 

Mr.  President,  will  the 

I  yield.  I 
The  amendment  unques- 
tionably is  improved  by  the  change,  but 
let  me  point  out  that  sufflcient  change 
has  not  yet  been  made.  Funds  are  to 
be  withheld,  still,  from  soitteone  who  en- 
courages or  carries  on  a  ciyil  disturbance 
in  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
laws.  I 

Suppose  there  Is  a  fracas  after  a  high 
school  football  game  or  a  dance.  We 
are  getting  into  a  field  of  human  rela- 
tionships and  conduct  here  which  prop- 
erly addresses  itself,  under  our  system 
of  government,  to  the  local  government, 
both  in  determination  of  what  is  a  vio- 
lation of  local  law,  and  in  the  punish- 
ment. This  is  not,  I  agreejwith  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  th«  proper  vehi- 
cle for  dealing  with  race  riots. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute,  to  point  out 
that  the  words  "assists,  encourages,  or 
instructs  any  other  individual."  to  which 
Senator  Gore  very  properly  objected, 
are  still  in  the  amendment,  and  that  the 
item  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
referred  to,  "or  Is  a  member  of  any  or- 
ganization designated  as  a  (subversive  or- 
ganization by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,"  remains  a  provision. 

Mr.  President,  in  falmeas  to  the  OEO, 
they  have  guidelines  and  ground  rules 
which  prevent  their  mon0y  from  being 
used,  or  the  individuals  who  work  for 
them  from  engaging  in  pr  fomenting 
any  disturbance.  They  fnforce  those 
rules  very  strictly.  \  • 

The  Senator  from  Rhodp  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  1  was  absolutely  correct;  no  ad- 
-  minlstrator  would  stay  in  office  for  3 
'days  who  made  himself  a  party  to  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  \indet«tandlng  and 
the  spirit  with  which  we  iuthorlze  this 
program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIBTCER.  The 
Senate  will  state  it. 


Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  remains 
on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  14  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  frwn 
Virginia  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  VhrglrUa  along  the  lines 
of  the  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Is  my  understanding  of  the  language 
of  the  bill  correct  that  if  the  parent  of 
a  child  in  the  Operation  Headstart  pro- 
gram was  Involved  in  same  sort  of  brawl 
or  civil  disturbance,  that  that  child 
would  not  be  eligible  to  continue  his 
schooling? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  "Wrglnla.  The  under- 
standlng  of  the  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
explain  the  language  In  section  618(a) 
which  reads: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  used  to  provide  payments, 
assistance,  or  services,  in  any  form,  with 
respect  to  any  Individual  who — 

Where  does  the  Senator  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
the  child  would  be  Involved  in  the  incit- 
ing, promoting,  encouraging,  or  carrying 
on  of  a  riot. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  it  not  a  service  to 
the  parent  to  have  the  child  in  the  Head- 
start  program? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  Is  a  service 
to  the  child  also. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  the  case  of  the  Job 
Corps  or  employment  training  program, 
in  which  a  parent  is  enlisted  in  the  re- 
training program  or  some  type  of  Job 
Corps  operation,  if  a  parent  of  the  child 
became  involved  in  a  civil  disturbance 
of  some  type,  what  would  then  happen? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  U  an  indi- 
vidual incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or 
carries  on,  or  facilitates  the  Incitement, 
promotion,  encouragement,  or  canning 
on  of,  a  riot  or  other  civil  disturbance, 
then  these  funds  would  not  be  available 
for  that  particular  Individual. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  would  not  apply  In 
any  way  to  any  member  of  the  family  of 
the  individual? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  does  not  say 
"family."   It  says  "individual." 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  know,  but  the  point 
that  concerns  me — and  I  was  Initially 
going  to  vote  with  the  Senator — Is  that 
the  language  of  the  amendment  is  such 
that  it  would  literally  be  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  father  on  the  child. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  interpretation  at  all.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  privileged  to  interpret  It  as  he 
thinks  best.  That  Is  not  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Can  the  language 
then  not  be  tightened  in  some  way  to 
protect  against  such  a  contingency? 

It  now  reads: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuast 
to  this  act  may  be  used  to  provide  payments, 
asslBtance,  or  services  In  any  form,  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  who — 


If  the  occasion  Involved  assistance  to 
a  member  of  the  family.  It  would  be 
assistance  in  any  form. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  It  applies  to  any  individual 
who  carries  on  these  activities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.   Mr.  President, 

1  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 

2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  definition  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  of  a  civil  disturb- 
ance? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  amend- 
ment reads: 

Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  carries 
on,  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promotion, 
encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of  a  riot,  or 
other  civil  disturbance  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  laws. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What 
is  the  definition  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  with  respect  to  keeping 
the  peace. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  two 
people  were  to  get  into  a  fight,  would 
that  constitute  a  civil  disturbance? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  de- 
pend on  the  law  of  the  locality  involved. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  loiow  all  the 
technical  ramifications.  However,  to 
me,  the  language  is  rather  clear.  It 
must  be  in  violation  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  laws. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
it  is  of  some  significance,  if  we  are  to 
vote  on  this  really  rather  important 
amendment,  to  know  the  specific  defini- 
tion of  a  civil  disturbance. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  very  impor- 
tant. Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  work  out 
some  language  which  would  be  accept- 
able. However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  have  hearings  and  testimony 
from  a  representative  of  the  Departinent 
of  Justice,  law-enforcement  officials,  and 
others  as  to  the  phraseology  with  re- 
spect to  this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

It  would  be  of  vital  importance.  If  we 
are  going  to  vote  today  on  an  amend- 
ment— that  might  be  very  far  reaching — 
which  contains  language  which  we  can- 
not define  with  any  exactitude.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  the 
meaning  of  incitement  to  riot  has  al- 
ready been  defined  with  exactitude  over 
a  period  of  time.  The  amendment  reads : 
"Riot  or  other  civil  disturbance  in  viola- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity concerned." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  there 
Is  a  law  in  a  local  community  against 
fighting  and  two  children  in  the  Head- 
start  program  get  into  a  fight,  would  that 
be  a  civil  disturbance? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  say 
absolutely  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  They 
would  be  violating  the  law.  They  would 
perhaps  not  be  prosecuted  because  they 
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are  only  4  years  old.  However,  the  Ad- 
ministrator might  say  that  is  a  civil  dis- 
turbance. 

Could  they  be  thrown  out  of  the  Head- 
start  program? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  say 
absolutely  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  What  if 
the  children  are  16  years  (dd  and  get  Into 
a  fight? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
can  take  his  Interpretation  of  it.  I  do 
not  interpi^pt  it  In  that  way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  We  are 
passing  a  law  here  which  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. Somebody  will  have  to  admin- 
ister the  law. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  would  not 
be  after  the  parties  had  been  found 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law.  We 
could  define  that.  We  could  say:  "Who 
has  been  foimd  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  law."  However,  that  is  not  the  way 
this  reads.  This  says  that  the  Admin- 
istrator must  make  that  determination 
himself. 

If  two  le-jrear-old  children  who  are 
receiving  funds  imder  a  Federal  poverty 
program  get  into  a  fight  and  one  of  them 
breaks  a  window,  would  that  constitute 
a  dvll  disturbance?  I  should  like  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  Administrator  would  use 
reasonable  judgment  in  handling  that 
matter_^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  think 
that  Is  Important  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  particularly  to  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  our  laws 
and  where  we  are  going  and  what  Is  being 
enacted  into  law  in  this  body. 

I  think  It  is  very  Important  to  hare  ex- 
act definitions  of  this  kind  of  termi- 
nology. 

I  know  that,  as  the  Attorney  General, 
I  spent  days  and  days  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  before 
a  congressional  committee,  defining  every 
word  and  phrase  in  connection  with  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Here  we  have  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation  which  we  are  about  to  pass 
In  the  Senate  and  we  have  never  had 
hearings  on  this  particular  question  to 
find  out  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

.  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  that  If  no  hearings  were  held, 
the  committee  had  that  duty,  because 
the  provision  Is  contained  In  title  Xn  of 
the  House  bill,  beginning  on  page  50 
thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  title  xn  of  the  House  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  title  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro,  as 
follows: 

TTTIje    xn— CKMSKAL    PSOTISION8 

Sw:.  laoi.  No  part  of  the  funda  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  to  carry  out 
the  proTlalons  of  the  Bconomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  used  to  provide  pay- 
ments, aaalstance,  or  servlcee.  In  any  form, 
wltb  Twpect  to  any  Individual  who-> 

(1)  Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or  car- 
ries on.  or  facilitates  the  incitement,  promo- 
tlon,  encouragement,  or  carrying  on  of,  a  riot 
or  other  dvll  disturbance  In   violation  of 


Federal,  state,  or  local  laws  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  community  concerned 
or  to  protect  the  persona  or  property  of  resi- 
dents of  such  community;  or 

(2)  assists,  encourages,  or  Instructs  any 
person  to  commit  or  perform  any  act  spedfled 
in  paragraph  (1). 


Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Do  we 
have  any  real  definition?  Can  we  find 
out  whether  there  is  a  definition  of  dvll 
disturbance?  Can  the  Senator  tell  me? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
a  far  better  lawyer  than  I  am.  I  am  not 
a  lawyer  at  all.  However,  certainly  there 
is  a  reasonable  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  civil  disturbance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  For  my 
own  information,  I  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  find  out  their  defini- 
tion of  a  civil  disturbance.  They  do  not 
have  any  definition  of  dvll  disturbance. 
I  think  that  if  we  agree  to  this  lan- 
guage, we  would  be  in  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  it  Is  not  a 
violation  of  the  law,  then  there  would 
be  no  civil  disturbance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  share  a 
common  concern  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
riots. 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  could  possibly  modify  his 
amendment  so  as  to  deal  only  with  riots? 
The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  the 
the  Senator,  in  his  collo<iuy  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  pointed  out  the 
language  witix  reference  to  a  dvll  dls- 
tiffbance  and  noted  that  it  would  have 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Federal,  State, 
or  local  laws  designed  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  community  concerned. 
However,  the  language  goes  one  step  fur- 
ther and  reads:  "or  to  protect  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  residents  of  such 
community." 

This  would  bring  Into  controversy  a 
whole  array  of  local  ordinances,  such  as 
parking  ordinances  or  traffic  ordinances 
designed  to  protect  the  persons  of  prop- 
erty of  residents. 

It  would  get  clear  away  from  what  I 
think  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do — stop- 
ping riots  or  aiding  or  encouraging  those 
who  Indte  or  encourage  riots. 

Does  the  Senator  think  he  has  to  have 
this  all-encompassing  language,  or  could 
he  put  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  word 
"riot"? 

I  offer  this  as  a  suggestion.   The  Sena- 
tor may  follow  his  own  course  of  action. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    1  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President.   I 
was  Interested  in  the  question  asked  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
As  I  interpret  the  amendment,  it  only 
applies  to  a  dvll  disturbance  that  Is  In 
violation  of  Federal,  State,  or  local  law. 
Is  that  the  way  the  Senator  Interprets  It? 
Mr.  BAYH.    That  Is  the  way  I  Inter- 
pret tt.  However,  the  locallaw  also  deals 
with  any  local  ordinance  that  Is  designed 
not  only  to  cover  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  but  also,  according  to  the  last  part 
of  the  sentence,  to  protect  the  persons  or 


property  of  residents  of  such  community. 
That  could  involve  a  whole  array  or  traf- 
fic or  parking  ordinances.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  wants  to 
incorporate  such  ordinances  in  the  antl- 
riot  measure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, the  Administrator  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  determine  this  question. 
If  a  man  incites  a  riot,  participates  in 
a  riot,  or  creates  a  dvll  disturbance 
which  violates  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law.  why  should  the  Administrator  not 
have  the  authority  to  determine  this? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  that  this  matter 
has  been  covered  very  carefully  by  other 
Senators  who  have  argued  It  more  metlc- 
uously  than  I. 

We  do  not  want  to  take  away  a  person's 
right  to  root  out  poverty  If  he  violates 
some  insignificant  ordinance  that  really 
does  not  have  anjrthlng  to  do  with 
rioting. 

Suppose  one  Is  grullty  of  a  minor  traffic 
violation.  That  Is  a  violation  of  a  local 
ordinance. 

I  thought  we  changed  the  wording  In 
the  Senate  to  conform  with  the  House 
language,  which  does  not  say  "may";  It 
says  "shall."  This  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator no  authority  to  make  any  other 
decision,  but  that  he  shall.  If  It  Is  a 
violation  of  a  minor  State  law.  It  Is  still  a 
violation  of  a  State  law.  I  do  not  think 
that  Is  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  in  mind. 

We  all  are  concerned  about  not  aiding 
or  abetting  those  who  encourage,  carry 
on,  and  promote  riots.  I  can  find  no 
argument  with  this  premise.  But  we 
open  the  whole  chlckenhouse. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    1  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  the  fact 
that  the  words  he  complains  of  will  be 
In  conference,  anyhow.  If  we  strike  them 
here. 

I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  he  strike  everything 
in  section  1  after  the  word  "riot,"  and  let 
us  just  make  the  Issue  shigle  and  cwn- 
plete.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  Is 
to  discourage  the  clients  of  the  poverty 
corps  from  entering  Into  riots,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  shall  be  glad  • 
to  accept  sm  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  modify  this  language  to 
the  extent  of  leaving  out.  <m  line  12.  "or 
to  protect  the  persons  or  property  of  resi- 
dents of  such  community." 

Mr.  BAYH.    I  would  be  glad  to  offer 
an  amendment.    I  am  not  sure  of  the 
«t>arliamentary  procedure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator would  put  a  period  after  "riot."  In 
other  words.  It  would  read,  "any  individ- 
ual who  Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or 
carries  on,  a  riot,"  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  modify  my 
amendment  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Senator  from  Indl- 
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The  PRESIDING  OPFK^ER.  Is  there 
objection?  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced to  restrain  myself  i  from  making 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  tablet 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  heatis  none.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  clerk  report  thci  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  reafl  the  amend- 
ment as  modified,  as  follow): 

On  page  49,  between  Unee  1|L'  and  15,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"psoaiBrrioii  against  Assist4NCK  to  ant 
iNDivmuAi.  WHO  iNcrrss  a  nioT  and  to  ant 

STTBVX8SIVS     ORGANIZATION 

"Sec.  24.  TiUe  VI  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following |aew  section: 

"  'PBOUnmON  AGAINST  ASSISfANCK  TO  ANT 
INOIVtDVAI.  WHO  INCITES  A  Bl^T  AND  TO  ANT 
SUSVEBSIVK     ORGANIZATION 

"  "Sbc.  618.  (a)  None  of  thfe  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  mall  be  used  to 
provide  payments,  assistanceJor  services.  In 
any  form,  with  respect  to  Miy  individual 
who — 

"'(1)  Incites,  promotes,  ^'courages,  or 
carries  on  a  riot'."  [ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  jPresldentT  I 
should  like  to  have  the  rest  ht  the  amend- 
ment read.  [ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preslflent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  may 
read  the  amendment  as  it  bow  is  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     In  toto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT*ICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  modified,  as  follows'i 

On  page  49,  between  lines  1^  and  15.  Uisert 
the  following  new  section:      i 

'PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO  ANT  IN- 
DIVmUAI,  WHO  INCTTES  A  RI<|»  AND  TO  ANT 
SUBViasIVE  ORGANIZATION 

"Sec.  24.  Title  VI  of  the  Eciicomic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amende^  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"  'PBOHISITION  AGAINST  ASSIST AWCE  TO  ANT  IN- 
DIVIPUAI.    WHO    INCITES    A    BlOt    AND    TO    ANT 

scruvKRsrvE  organization       | 

"  'Sec.  618.  (a)  None  of  th^  ifunds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act  |  shall  be  used 
to  provide  payments,  assistanbe,  or  services. 
In  any  form,  with  respect  to  kjiy  individual 
who —  I : 

"'(1)  Incites,  promotes,  encourages,  or 
carries  on  a  riot;  or  ' 

"'(2)  assists,  encourages,  os  Instructs  any 
other  Individual  to  oc»nmlt  oi-  perform  any 
act  specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  I 

"'(b)  or  is  a  member  of  an^  organization 
designated  as  a  subversive  organization  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  UMted  States.'  " 

On  page  49,  line  16,  strike  out  "Sec.  24"  and 
substitute  "S«c.  26".  I 

On  page  60,  line  7,  strike  oul  f'SEC.  26"  and 
substitute  "Sec.  26". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presliient,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest; to  this  dis- 
cussion before  making  ui;  my  mind. 
The  laws  of  this  country  with  regard  to 
riots  should  be  enforced  by  our  pros- 
ecuting officers— Federal.  Btate.  and 
local — and  by  our  courts,  and  not  by  the 
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Director  of  the  poverty  program.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  adopt  an 
amendment  placing  in  the  Director  of 
the  poverty  program  enforcement  policies 
that  are  mandatory. 

Now  that  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Is  not  going  to  move  to 
lay  it  on  the  table.  I  shall.  But  I  shall 
withhold  doing  so,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wishes  to  say  something  more. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  turn  this 
legislation  into  something  akin  to  a  bill 
of  attainder,  and  I  shall  move  to  lay  it 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  seen 
what  a  can  of  worms  we  have  in  at- 
tempting to  write  a  complicated  statute 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder bearing  on  4  million  people, 
when  we  know  the  matter  will  be  coming 
up  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  any  tribute  or  credit  to  the  Senate. 
We  have  eliminated  that  part  which 
related  to  local  law,  and  now  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  the  administrator  of  the 
poverty  program  issue  a  set  of  guidelines 
defining  a  riot;  and  we  are  going  to  have 
him  attempt  to  administer  part  (b) , 
which,  as  Senator  Saltonstall  pointed 
out  so  eloquently,  is  impossible  admin- 
istratively. 

Beyond  that,  there  would  be  locked  in- 
to conference,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  the  mandatory  phase,  the  word 
"shall."  The  administrator  would  be 
boimd  by  it.  He  would  have  to  do  it. 
He  would  have  to  screen  4  million  people 
who  are  poverty  beneficiaries. 

Such  action  does  not  befit  the  Senate. 
All  the  hashing  going  on  indicates  how 
deeper  and  deeper  is  the  pit  into  which 
we  will  tall  if  we  ao  this.  The  matter 
will  be  in  conference.  We  will  do  our  ut- 
most to  work  something  out  which  is 
apposite  to  the  situation,  somewhat  con- 
sistent with  the  guidelines  of  the 
poverty  agency. 

To  do  it  here  will  be  an  act  which  we 
will  regret,  and  it  demeans  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  do  something  in 
which  we  would  just  be  aping  the  other 
body.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  all  so 
scared  of  our  jobs  or  so  easy  in  our  con- 
sciences that  we  should  do  this. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
on  the  bill,  to  note  my  objection  and 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  to 
state  that  I  shall  support  the  motion  to 
table  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  made. 

Whatever  might  have  been  done  to  fix 
up  subsection  1,  subsection  2  is  also  ob- 
jectionable; and  subparagraph  (b),  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  has  no  business  in 
the  biU. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  that 
he  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  bfil.  which 
he  believes  Is  impossible  to  administer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
the  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll,  on  the 
motion  to  table  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oi'egon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNocYi],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson].  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robkrtson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr, 
Gruening].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre].  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mbtcalp], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuber- 
ger],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkbian]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  tmd 
Mr.  DoMiNicK],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  HruskaI, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower! 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  32, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morse  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clei^  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inottte],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnxtson],  the  Senator 
frran  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oruining], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  McIntyre],  the  Senator  frwn 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
frwn  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMnncK],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHKL}  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absoit  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sccrr]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


BarUett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Ellender 


Aiken 

Burdlck 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.T. 
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TEAS— 39 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

HIU 

Holland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

McCIellan 

Miller 

Montoya 

NATS— 32 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McCsu-thy 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mtiakle 


Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell,  S.C. 

Russell,  Oa. 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Talmeulge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Nelson 

Pastors 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

SaltonstaU 

Smith 

Tydlngs 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Toung,  Ohio 
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AUott 

Anderson 

Bass 

Oaae 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Kastland 


Pong 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

Magnuson 

Mclntyre 


Metcalf 

Neuberger 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparlunan 

Symington 

Tower 

Tarborough 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  query  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  tomorrow  and.  In 
fact,  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week,  and  whether  he  proposes  a  Sat- 
urday session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to 
lay  down  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 


priation bill  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness this  £if  temoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  this  evening,  it  stand  In  ad- 
journment imtil  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  also  hoped  tomorrow  to  bring  up  the 
foreign  annuities  bill  on  which  there  will 
be  some  debate,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  Act,  to 
be  followed  by,  I  believe  it  is  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill,  to  be  followed 
by  the  secondary  education  bill. 

On  Thursday,  we  hope  to  discuss,  in 
part,  the  narcotics  bill,  and  if  the  Senate 
will  show  Its  present  Interest  and  at- 
tendance it  Is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able 
to  have  a  good  show  on  Saturday  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  pass  some  legislation 
and  hasten  the  day  of  adjournment  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  that  means 
that  there  will  be  a  Saturday  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  are  assur- 
ances that  there  will  be  a  quorum  of 
Senators  on  hand,  there  will  be  a  Satur- 
day session.  We  will  try  to  check  the 
day  before.  If  a  quorum  is  not  possible, 
there  will  not  be  a  Saturday  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If,  on  the  other  other 
hand,  Senators  are  well  behaved  and 
show  some  progress  prior  to  Saturday, 
then  there  is  always  the  outside  chance 
that  there  will  not  be  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  Senator  from 

Illinois  always  has  me  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     From  the  standpoint  of 

those  of  us  who  live  in  the  heartland  of 

America ^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Heartland? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Right,  this  business  of 
deciding  late  on  Thursday  whether  there 
will  be  any  session  on  Friday  or  Saturday 
Is  sometimes  very  awkward  for  us  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  transportation 
problems.  I  believe  If  we  can  have  a  ses- 
sion on  Saturday  It  would  be  a  move  to- 
ward adjournment.  If  the  majority 
leader  would  tell  us  now,  that  there  will 
be  one,  then  we  do  not  have  to  get  Into 
conflicts  with  our  appointments  which 
would  necessitate  canceling  transporta- 
tion arrangements,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  Is  going  to 
be  one. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  There  Is? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  Is  going  to 
be  one  If  enough  Senators  are  on  hand. 
But  the  leadership  does  not  know  how 
many  Senators  will  be  here  dntll  the  day 
before.  But  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  narcotics  blU,  the  second- 
ary educatlcHi  bill,  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation, and  other  matters  will  keep 
us  busy.  I  have  sympathy  for  Senators 
who  are  campaigning,  as  we  recognize 
that  they  are  operating  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  a  Senator  who  is  not  cam- 
paigning because  he  at  least  should  be 
here  to  protect  his  colleagues  who  are 
away. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  I  quite  aferee  with  the 
action  of  the  majority  leader,  and  I  ap- 
plaud it.  If  we  are  going  to  adjourn  at 
all,  we  should  start  having  Saturday  ses- 
sions, and  perhaps  running  later  into  the 
evenings,  so  that  we  can  adjourn  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  seems  to  n(ke  we  are  not 
even  trying  to  get  the  Serlate's  business 
accomplished  very  rapidly,!  so  I  hope  we 
will  hold  to  the  Senate's  schedule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Th^  Senator  is 
most  fair.  That  Is  what  il>e  leadership 
Intends  to  do.  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yie{ld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Why  caimot  we  come 
In  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  objec- 
tions to  that.  I  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Why  caniftot  we  let  the 
committees  meet  tomorro\t^? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hdve  tried  that 
for  several  weeks  but  there  pre  objections 
to  that.  That  is  the  way  it  :is.  We  have 
to  operate  on  that  basis,  aid  I  am  sorry. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  19(66 

The  Senate  resumed  the  {Consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued progress  In  the  Najtton's  war  on 
poverty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wM»  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.^i,ARK]  would 
offer  his  proposal.  | 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  do  w^  not  change 
the  rules?     [' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  please  rtcognlzi  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  PennsylvaiUa  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  PreMdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  coi^ct  a  math- 
ematical error  inadverterttly  made  by 
the  staff.  The  figure  of  $568  million  was 
contained  In  the  last  amendment  which 
I  presented  and  which  was  adopted.  It 
should  be  changed  to  $588  million.  This 
was  merely  a  mistake  in  itddltlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIOtai.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  o^i  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  [ ' 

The  Chair  hears  none,  knd  It  Is  so 
ordered.  | 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
is  absent  on  o£Qcial  business  as  a  U.S. 
representative  at  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  in  Teheran,  Iran. 
Senator  Yarborough  has  taken  an  active 
interest  In  this  legislation  And  our  com- 
mittee adopted  a  number  of  his  amend- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Yarborough's  remarks,  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
excerpts  from  the  committee  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  preceding  the  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  bill.  ! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  material  was  Ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f  cjllows : 
Thx  War  on  Povxrtt  :  The  T^iao  Campaign— 
Statkicxnt  bt  SxNAToa  Taxbokough 

More  than  800  years  ago  th«  12th  century 
religious  philosopher  Malmotildes  compiled 
his  famous  "Klgbt  Degrees  of  Oharlty".   ""nie 


eighth,  and  the  most  meritorious  of  all," 
Malmonldes  wrote,  "Is  to  anticipate  charity 
by  preventing  poverty;  namely  to  assist  the 
reduced  fellowman,  either  by  a  loan  of  money, 
or  by  teaching  him  a  trade,  or  by  putting  hlxn 
In  the  way  of  business,  so  that  he  may  earn 
an  honest  livelihood;  and  not  be  forced  to 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  holding  out  his 
hand  for  charity.  To  this  scrlptxire  alludes 
when  It  says:  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor,  and  fallen  In  decay  with  thee,  then 
thou  Shalt  relieve  him;  yea,  though  he  be 
a  stranger  or  a  sojourner.  This  Is  the  high- 
est Step  and  the  summit  of  charity's  golden 
ladder." 

Today,  far  away  in  time  and  space  from 
the  writing  of  these  words,  we  are  commit- 
ting our  whole  society  to  the  good  works 
of  the  eighth  degree  of  charity.  No  group 
of  people  has  ever  attempted  this  before. 
We  are  trying  to  do  what  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  even  a  few  years  ago. 

But  within  the  last  few  decades  our  nation 
has  grown  to  unbelievable  heights  of  pros- 
perity. In  the  short  space  of  15  years  we 
have  more  than  doubled  our  Oroes  National 
Product.  As  President  Johnson  said  recently 
when  he  signed  into  law  the  minimum  wage 
bill,  "Back  In  the  thirties  .  .  .  while  poverty 
was  never  really  comfoi-table.  It  sure  was 
common!  Being  poor  was  sort  of  like  being 
one  of  the  fellows.  It  wasn't  at  aU  that 
different  .  .  .  Today  poverty  Is  much  sadder. 
We  are  a  rich  country  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  men  in  history. 
Today,  In  this  country,  when  you  are  poor, 
you  are  poor  alone." 

In  addition  to  being  shut  away  from  the 
rest  of  society,  today's  poor  must  overcome 
another  handicap.  It  used  to  be  that  a 
man  could  rise  up  out  of  poverty  on  the 
strength  of  a  quick  mind  or  a  strong  back 
and  a  willingness  to  work  hard.  But  today 
another  requirement  has  been  added — edu- 
cation and  training.  A  person  must  have  a 
skill  In  order  to  be  sure  of  work.  "The  un- 
skilled worker  is  the  unwanted  worker.  He 
18  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be 
fired. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  which 
make  necessary  a  frontal  attack  on  poverty. 
The  war  on  poverty  Is  a  self-help  program. 
It  is  designed  to  take  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  onto  the  employment  rolls.  We 
are  fighting  the  war  on  poverty  becaiise  It  is 
morally  right,  because  it  Is  an  act  of  social 
justice,  because  it  will  help  stabilize  our 
society  during  a  difficult  period  of  adjust- 
ment to  an  exclusively  highly-skilled  econ- 
omy, because  it  will  make  our  economy  more 
productive,  and  because  It  will  pay  for  itself 
through  the  higher  incomes  of  Its  bene- 
ficiaries. 

As  with  any  large  scale  undertaking.  It 
has  turned  out  to  be  less  than  perfect  In 
practice.  There  have  been  abuses.  There 
are  problems.  But,  considering  the  amount 
of  good  which  has  been  done,  and  consider- 
ing the  scale  of  the  war  on  poverty,  our 
successes  far  outweigh  our  failures. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  turn 
our  back  on  or  try  to  sweep  under  the  rug 
any  of  the  problems  which  have  arisen. 
Our  committee  has  adopted  many  amend- 
ments by  members  from  both  parties  which 
should  Improve  the  administration  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  In  the  coming  year  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
I  Mr.  Clabk]  plans  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  war  on  poverty.  I  am 
sure  that,  in  bis  customary  fair  and  thor- 
ough manner,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania wlU  ferret  out  aU  the  strengths  and 
all  the  weaknesses  of  the  war  on  poverty 
and  will  have  useful  suggestions  to  make  to 
Congress  next  year. 

The  committee  has  adc^ted  several 
amendments  which  I  offered,  and  I  would 
like  briefly  to  explain  each  one. 


Vmua.  MMMtB 


Community  Action  program  began  first  in 
the  cities.  There  are  several  reasons.  The 
problems  of  the  city  are  explosive.  In  many 
cities  there  already  existed  expert  staffs  on 
various  city  agencies  or  organizations,  who 
knew  how  to  organize.  And  the  OEO  staff 
It^lf  is  oriented  toward  cities. 

On  June  30,  1966,  there  were  only  15S 
rural  community  action  agencies  covering 
361  rural  counties.  Most  of  their  programs 
were  minimal,  with  grants  totaling  only 
$9,600,000.  Program  development  grants  to 
rural  areas  were  only  8  percent  of  the  total 
spent  for  that  purpose.  There  was  evident 
unwillingness  to  develop  rural  programs  by 
top   administrative  leaders  in  CAP. 

The  article  from  the  April  20,  1965,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  showing  the  situation  a  year 
ago,  when  the  program  had  just  about  fin- 
ished Its  first  year  is  as  follows; 

"The  Rtthal  Pooh:  Depeesseo  Farm  Areas 
Trail  Cities  in  Winning  Povebtt  War 
Benefits — Communities  Lac  in  Forming 
Groups  To  Ask  for  Funds;  Freeman 
Calls  for  Action — Urban  Bias  in  Wash- 
ington? 

"(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

"Washington. — Despite  President  John- 
son's vow  to  seek  'parity  of  opportunity'  for 
rural  America,  the  war  on  poverty  is  off  to  a 
painfully  slow  start  In  the  hinterlands. 

"About  half  the  nation's  families  with 
cash  Income  below  $3,000  live  in  rural  areas, 
but  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  reckons 
that  rural  communities  are  getting  only 
about  5%  of  the  money  doled  out  by  the 
Administration's  antlpoverty  generals  for 
projects  initiated  by  local  groups  to  help  their 
Impoverished  neighbors. 

"Champions  of  the  rural  poor  are  upset  In 
particular  by  the  slow  fiow  of  funds  from 
Sargent  Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO)  to  rural  areas  for  'community 
action  programs,'  a  key  element  for  the  anti- 
poverty  war  In  which  local  groups  plan  and 
mount  coordinated  attacks  against  Ignor- 
uice,  111  health  and  unemployment.  So  far. 
Secretary  Freeman  asserts,  while  nine-tenths 
of  the  nation's  cities  with  60,000  or  more 
people  are  forming  conununlty  action  pro- 
grams or  have  them  actually  at  work,  less 
than  one- third  of  the  more  than  2,000  rural 
counties  have  taken  such  steps. 

"There's  concern,  too  about  the  pace  of 
work-training  grants  from  the  neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  run  by  the  Labor  Department. 
Through  last  month  only  about  10%  of  the 
prospective  enrollees  In  these  projects  were 
In  rural  areas. 

"NOT   SATISFIED 

"'I  certainly  am  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
assistance  that  the  rural  communities  have 
received  throughout  the  nation,'  says  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  Perkins  from  the  im- 
pKJverlshed  hill  country  of  eastern  Kentucky, 
though  he  hopes  for  more  aid  within  a  few 
months.  Mr.  Shriver  himself  has  conceded 
that  it's  'harder  to  get  to  the  rural  poor' 
and  that  the  rural  poverty  war  Is  'one  of  our 
greatest  difficulties.' 

"Mr.  Freeman  blames  the  situation  largely 
on  the  problems  of  communicating  with 
leaders  scattered  about  the  countryside  and 
stirring  them  to  organize  antlpoverty  pla- 
toons that  can  qualify  for  Federal  grants, 
which  finance  up  to  90%  of  a  project's  cost. 
Many  large  cities  were  getting  ready  to  ap- 
ply for  Federal  aid  even  before  President 
Johnson  launched  the  multl-mllllon-dollar 
offensive  by  signing  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  last  Avigust.  But  most  rural  areas 
got  no  such  head  start. 

"In  southwest  Virginia,  with  Its  many  low- 
Income  tobacco  and  dairy  farmers  and  Job- 
less coal  miners,  local  Interest  In  antlpoverty 
help  has  run  well  above  average.  Practically 
all  these  counties  clustered  on  the  east  fiank 
of  Appalachla  have  applied  for  cconmunlty 
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action    grants.     But    approval    la    coming 
•lowly. 

"The  appUoatlons  tbemsalvea  provide  their 
ahare  of  headaches  and  frustrations.  Like 
other  rural  groups  that  lack  the  professional 
help  \isually  available  In  cities,  the  southwest 
Virginians  have  found  It  takes  time  to  draft 
plans  that  will  pass  muster  with  Mr.  Shrlv- 
•rl  aides. 

"SLOW-MOVINO  AWAXB 

"A  delegation  from  one  of  the  counties, 
Wise,  was  in  town  last  wert  for  the  second 
time  in  a  month  to  review  its  $250,000  ap- 
plication with  OBO  officials.  County  leaders 
began  to  organize  their  community  action 
last  December.  calUng  it  AWARE  (for  Ap- 
palachian-Wise Association  for  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Education).  They  bad  their 
application.  Including  plans  for  home 
management  coimsellng,  preparing  young 
children  for  school,  tutoring  older  children 
and  setUng  up  a  mobile  pubUc  health  unit, 
ready  by  mid-March.  But  there  have  been 
several  changes  since. 

"Dean  Oraybeal,  district  manager  for  Old 
Dominion  Power  Co.  at  Big  Stone  Gap  and 
one  of  the  Wise  Coxmty  leaders,  reports  his 
group  has  Invested  a  total  of  3.000  hoxu^  In 
preparing  Its  program  so  far.  'We  have  re- 
vised until  we're  run  out  of  revisions,'  said 
Mr.  Oraybeal  after  the  second  Washington 
visit.  But  he  was  stUI  hopeful,  and  CEO  of- 
ficials continued  to  study  bis  county^  appli- 
cation. 

"Though  chances  are  good  that  Wise 
County  and  Its  half-dozen  neighbors  will  all 
have  Federal  fimds  before  too  long,  grants 
for  orUy  three  totaUng  about  $158,000  have 
been  announced  so  far.  Only  one  of  these, 
to  the  Progressive  Community  Club  of  Wash- 
ington County,  is  providing  direct  aid  to 
the  poor  at  the  moment.  Another  co\mty's 
grant  is  simply  for  development  of  a  pro- 
gram rather  than  for  actual  assistance.  A 
third  county,  Dickenson,  received  tentative 
ai^roval  for  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
project.  But  according  to  coxmty  school 
Superintendent  Paul  Skeen,  the  project  is 
being  postponed,  partly  because  of  difficulties 
caused  by  a  requirement  that  corps  mem- 
bers receive  a  $1.26  hourly  minimum  wage 
when  they're  working,  a  requirement  that 
could  be  prohlblUve  in  a  low-wage  area. 
(Toutb  Corps  officials  say  exceptions  can 
be  made.) 

"'CRT   SUCRXKS'  KMSgtrTKD 

"The  handicaps  experienced  by  niral  reel- 
Imts  cause  some  to  resent  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  'city  sUckers'  can  sell  their  pro- 
posals to  OEO  and  they  complain  the  Govern- 
ment so  far  has  failed  to  give  country  dwell- 
ers more  of  a  helping  hand.  'Rural  areas 
which  must  depend  on  non-professional  vol- 
unteers seems  to  come  out  on  the  short 
end.'  laments  liee  Taylor,  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor in  Kentucky's  largely  rural  Breckinridge 
County,  'and.  believe  me.  our  poverty-lg- 
ncH^nce  problem  is  much  more  acute  than 
any  dty  I  have  ever  seen.' 

"There's  no  doubt  that,  at  least  when 
Judged^by  average  family  Income,  certain 
rural  areas  are  the  very  poorest  places  in  the 
land.  Among  the  counties  at  or  near  the 
bottom,  of  the  income  scale,  well  below  the 
widely  used  poverty  gauge  of  $3,000  a  year, 
are  Lowndes  County  in  central  Alabama, 
through  which  the  recent  Selma-to-Mont- 
gomery  civil  rights  march  passed,  and  Jef- 
ferson and  Tunica  counties  in  Mississippi; 
aU  three  are  distinctly  rural  In  character. 
WhUe  big-city  slums  also  harbor  desperate- 
ly poor  people,  the  presence  of  better-heeled 
citizens  nearby  tends  to  Uft  average  Income 
In  urban  areas. 

"While  no  one  wants  to  quarrel  pubUdy 
with  Mr.  Shrlver's  operaUon,  there  ar»  rural 
boosters  in  and  out  of  Government  who  feel 
the  OBO  staff  Isn't  given  appUeants  tiam 


TUU  and  holler*  precincts  all  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

"Some  say  moat  OEO  officials  ball  from 
urban  or  suburban  areas  ( that's  true  of  both 
Mr.  Shrlver  and  his  deputy.  Jack  Conway) 
and  simply  don't  understand  the  problems 
and  attitudes  of  their  country  cousins. 
Others  contend  Mr.  Shrlver's  office  has  con- 
centrated on  funding  urban  projects  so  far 
because  they  promised  'more  bang  for  a 
buck'  and  quicker  results  to  show  Congress. 

"Still  others  even  suspect  outright  bias 
against  rural  areas.  'I  dont  think  they're  in- 
terested at  all  in  rural  poverty.'  one  guard- 
ian of  country  causes  declares;  'that's  a  per- 
sonal opinion  and  it  may  be  unfair,  but  I 
think  It's  more  often  true  than  false.' 

"Spokesmen  for  Mr.  Shrlver's  shop  firmly 
deny  they're  simply  a  coUecUon  of  urban 
advocates  looking  out  foi'  their  own  kind. 
They  say  applications  from  niral  groups 
often  take  longer  to  process  because  of  omls- 
sons,  errors  or  inadequately  conceived  plans, 
but  insist  they  don't  apply  any  harsher 
standards  than  In  reviewing  urban  proposals. 
Nor,  they  claim,  do  they  apply  any  single 
yardstick  to  rural  and  lu-ban  projecu  In 
Judging  overhead  costs — a  poUcy  that  could 
hurt  the  niral  proposals  for  which  such  ex- 
penses, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple helped,  are  frequently  higher. 

"  'HXAIXT    DCPRXSSIVE   PBOGHAICS' 

"OBO  officials  say  they  have  granted  funds 
for  some  "really  impressive  rural  community 
action  programs'  so  far.  Among  the  bene- 
ficiaries are  Tell  County.  Ark..  Craven 
County,  N.C.,  and  Ripley  County.  Mo.  The 
projects  Include  day-care  centers  for  pre- 
schoolers, home  management  counseling, 
public  health  nursing  and  (in  Craven 
County)  a  strawberry  marketing  cooperative 
for  low-income  families. 

"In  addition,  money  is  starting  to  fiow  out 
to  rural  areas  under  another  provision  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  by  which  the  Ag- 
riculture Department's  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration provides  easy-term  loans  up  to 
$2,600  and  technical  advice  for  low-income 
farmers  and  other  rural  residents  who  need 
help  making  ends  meet.  Through  the  end 
of  March,  the  FHA  had  approved  3.250  loans 
to  individual  families  pltia  several  larger 
loans  to  cooperatives  for  a  total  of  about  $6 
million. 

"The  poverty-fighters  promise  that  a  nvaa- 
ber  of  other  rural  grants  will  be  announced 
In  the  near  future.  Thus,  they  assert,  the 
gap  between  rural  and  urban  spending  will 
be  reduced. 

"Secretary  Freeman  is  far  from  optimistic, 
though;  'I  am  afraid.'  he  remarks,  'that  the 
going,  for  a  long  time,  wUl  be  mighty  slow.' 

"As  one  step  to  help  country  communities 
fight  poverty,  Messrs.  Shrlver  and  Freeman 
announced  in  late  February  the  creation  of  a 
'rural  task  force'  to  operate  out  of  the  OED. 
The  tasks  of  this  force  arent  entirely  clear  as 
yet,  though  theyll  Include  helping  commu- 
nities put  together  antlpoverty  programs, 
helping  other  agencies  aid  needy  communi- 
ties and  Ironing  out  the  wrinkles  in  rural 
commimltiea'  appUcatlons  as  they  arrive  In 
Washington. 

"UntU  early  AprU.  however,  the  task  force 
consisted  of  only  foxu-  people  Including  a  sec- 
retary. Then  nine  Agriculture  Department 
officials  reported  for  temporary  duty  as  a 
'special  processing  unit'  to  handle  rural  ao- 
pllcatlons. 

"FOLD  AGCNIB  OZLATXD 
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"To  spread  the  word  about  antlpoverty 
money  and  other  Federal  aid  poealbllltles  and 
to  help  rural  groups  qualify  for  them,  Mr. 
Freeman  Is  deploying  field  agents  such  as 
Harold  Marx,  a  S8-year-oId  former  Journalist 
•We're  covering  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  ground ' 
says  Mr.  Marx,  who  meets  with  about  10 
groups  a  month  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 


He's  one  of  13  agents  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's newly  christened  Riural  Commu- 
nity Development  Service. 

"One  of  his  first  recrulUng  jobs  In  the 
poverty  war  was  to  explain  to  a  group  of 
country  folk  at  Hayter's  Gap  in  southwestern 
Virginia  that  If  they  expanded  some  tenta- 
tive local  improvement  schemes  into  a 
countywide  community  action  program,  they 
would  be  able  to  apply  for  Federal  funds 
This  group  of  small  farmers,  headed  by 
Fount  Henderson,  a  storekeeper,  and  Gar- 
land  Thayer,  a  minister,  did  so  and  received 
Virginia's  first  community  action  grant  a 
sum  of  $67,851  to  finance  home  counseling 
pre-school  training  and  further  program 
planning. 

"If  Congress  provides  the  money,  Mr.  Free- 
man hopes  to  expand  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Service  by  providing  30  field 
offices.  This  agency  would  help  rural  areas 
take  advantage  not  only  of  the  antlpoverty 
program  but  of  other  Federal  assistance  from 
public  works  to  smaU  business  loans.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  on  all  Government 
agencies  oflrerlng  such  aid  to  see  that  it's 
•distributed  equltAbiy  between  rural  and 
urban  areas.  In  most  cases,  though,  it's  too 
early  to  start  Judging  results." 

Fiscal  year  1966  saw  much  Improvement. 
This  was  due  to  rural  commvmitles  realizing 
the  value  of  the  programs  and  to  adequate 
time  tKsIng  available  for  progressive  pro- 
gram development.  But  also  it  was  due  to 
the  pressure  and  protest  of  farm-oriented 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  which  has  done  a  wonderfxil  Job. 

Rural  CAPS  received  a  total  of  $161  million 
in  grants  during  fiscal  year  1966  Including  $20 
mUllon  for  Indian  programs  and  $12  mUllon 
was  granted  for  601  nu-al  program  and  de- 
velopment grants,  or  16.6%  of  the  total 
allotted  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  programs  for  rural  areas  money  was 
allotted  as  follows : 
First.  Head  Start  $43.6  million. 
Second.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  $79  7 
or  30.4  percent. 

Third,  ntle  V  Work  Krperlence  $78  mil- 
lion or  34.4  percent  of  obligated  funds  to 
rural  areas. 

Fourth.  Nelson  Amendment— Rural  areas 
received  $7,336,656  or  64  percent  of  Nelson 
Amendment  Funds. 

While  these  are  Impressive  gains  they  still 
fall  to  give  fair  representation  to  rural  areas, 
where  half  of  the  nation's  poor  people  live! 
Sixteen  million  Americans  In  poverty  live  In 
rural  areas,  almost  half  of  the  total  of  the 
poor. 

Most  models  for  programs  have  been  de- 
veloped for  use  in  the  cities  and  must  then 
be  adapted  or  be  used  IneffecUvely  in  rural 
areas. 

I  suggest  the  following  as  Just  some  of  the 
ways  In  which  we  can  bring  about  improve- 
ments in  rural  areas : 

First.  A  larger  CAP  StalT  Is  needed  at  the 
national  and  regional  levels  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  rural  areas. 

Second.  Rural  CAP'S  could  use  models  and 
assistance  In  getting  through  the  technical 
red  tape  on  pr^arlng  proposals.  They  would 
greaUy  apprecUte  simplified  forms  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Third.  The  weakest  part  of  Rural  CAP  pro- 
pams  is  lack  of  Job  opportunity.  Therefore, 
the  Nelson  amendment  program  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  rural  CAP's.  and  many  times 
more  money  could  have  been  spent  wisely  In 
rural  areas  had  it  been  available. 

Foxirth.  As  of  July  31, 1966.  there  were  1  476 
counties  covered  by  CAP's.  or  about  one-half 
of  the  rural  counties.  Most  of  aU  the  cities 
have  CAP'S.  It  is  important  to  develop  ways 
for  areas  without  organized  CAP's  to  partici- 
pate in  CAP  funding  through  ningle-purpose 
agencies  or  their  equivalent.  During  the  past 
year,  CAP  poUcy  at  the  national  level  has 
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ttsm  to  fund  only  a  very  mii>tmiim  amount 
outside  of  established  Community  Action 
Agencies.  For  example,  on  Operation  Medi- 
care Alert,  funding  was  provided  in  467  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies,  but  (there  was  none 
in  rural  areas  without  CAP's.  | 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  g»  everybody  to- 
gether in  a  community  action  agency  so  that 
there  can  be  a  community-wide  attack  on 
poverty.  The  idea  of  a  cosununity  action 
agency  is  a  good  one.  From  vfhat  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  most  of  them  are  dtiing  good  Jobs. 

However.  In  many  places  it  may  be  difficult 
to  organize  one.  This  is  especially  true  in 
rural  areas.  It  is  not  fair! nor  it  la  wise 
policy  to  p>enallze  rural  areai  the  way  OEO 
has  done  by  refusing  to  makei  grants  In  areas 
where  there  is  no  CAP.  j 

The  Senate  Committee  on  uibor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  shares  my  view,  and  accordingly 
the  committee  adopted  my  lamendment  to 
direct  OEO  to  make  grants  to  independently 
funded  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  in  predominantly  rural 
areas  where  it  is  not  feasible  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  establish  communi- 
ty action  agencies.  The  text  of  section  211, 
"Preference  for  Component^  of  Approved 
Programs,"  reads  as  follows  ifter  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment:  I 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  In  determlni|tg  whether  to 
extend  assistance  under  this  lAct,  the  Direc- 
tor shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  give  prefer- 
ence to  programs  and  projfcts  which  are 
components  of  a  community  action  program 
approved  pursuant  to  this  part.  The  Direc- 
tor shall  carry  out  this  part  pC  the  Act  in  a 
manner  designed  to  dnhan$$  community- 
wide  cooperation  and  action  Bcd  to  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  local  community 
action  agencies  In  carrying  out  projects  In 
the  community  pursuant  to  ibis  part. 

"(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  an 
Independently  funded  pnsgram  may  help  ease 
conflict  or  provide  more  operating  efficiency, 
or  Is  more  economical,  he  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  contrtict  with,  inde- 
pendently funded  public  anil  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations,  in  addition 
to  the  community  action  agency.  For  pur- 
purposes  of  this  section,  an  independently 
funded  agency  is  one  which  operates  pro- 
grams of  a  limited  scope,  and  which  does  not 
have  broad  comprehensive  community  rep- 
resentation on  its  poUcymaltlag  board. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  make  grants  to, 
or  contract  with,  independently  funded  pub- 
Uc and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations in  predominantly  rural  areas  in 
accordance  with  sections  210  and  617  where 
the  Director  determines  it  U  not  feasible 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  estab- 
lish community  action  agencies. 

"(d)  If  projects  are  of  a  Regional  nature 
and  can  be  more  efficiently  o)>erated  on  this 
basis,  the  Director  may  make  grants  to,  or 
contract  with.  Independently  funded,  public 
and  private,  nonprofit  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  conduct  and  adfolnistratlon  ol 
such  projects." 

The  excerpt  from  the  committee  report, 
on  rural  poverty,  is  as  follows: 

"After  careful  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  program  activity  In  rural  areas, 
the  committee  has  determined  that  the  con- 
gressional Intent  respecting  rural  poverty  has 
not  been  adequately  impliamented.  The 
committee's  Information  indicates  that  In 
fiscal  year  1966  the  Nation's  rural  poor, 
though  comprising  43  percent  of  the  total 
poverty  population,  received  Only  16.6  per- 
cent of  all  community  action  funds.  This 
allocation  Is  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  rural  poverty,  and  falls  far 
short  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  CAP 
funds.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee, 
prompt,  practical  attention  and  positive  pro- 
gruna  «n  taqulrsd.  beginning  ttia  fiscal  year. 


with  tlM  objaetlve  of  bringing  about  the 

earliest  possible  alleviation  of  this  situation. 
In  this  connection  the  committee  expressly 
calls  attention  to  a  previously  enacted  statu- 
tory directive  on  this  subject.  Section  617 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  89th  Congress,  1st  session,  reads  as 
follows: 

"  'The  Director  shall  adopt  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative measures  to  assure  benefits  of 
this  action  will  be  distributed  equitably  be- 
tween residents  of  rural  and  \irban  areas.' 

"Taking  further  cognizance  of  the  need  to 
apply  more  resources  to  the  problem  of  rural 
poverty,  the  committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved, as  part  of  a  revised  section  211  of  the 
act,  an  amendment  requiring  the  Director 
to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with  Inde- 
pendently funded  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  in  predominantly  rural 
areas  where  it  is  not  feasible  witMn  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  to  establish  community 
action  agencies.  ^ 

"This  amendment  is  designed  to  assure 
that  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  desir- 
ability and  necessity  of  fimding  programs 
sfkonsored  by  Independently  funded  agencies 
in  rural  areas  where  commxmity  action  pro- 
grams are  not  in  effect. 

"In  developing  policies  and  prog^rams  giv- 
ing increased  attention  and  emphasis  to  rural 
poverty,  the  Director  is  urged  to  initiate  a 
varied  and  imaginative  approach.  For  ex- 
ample, encouragement  might  be  given  to 
existing  community  action  agencies,  where 
feasible,  to  expand  their  geographical  bound- 
aries to  include  poverty-stricken  rural  areas. 
In  addition,  there  could  be  an  active  program 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  rural  areas 
where  community  action  agencies  do  not 
exist.  This  program  should  Include  suf- 
ficient personnel  to  stay  on  the  Job  with 
the  residents  of  the  area  until  a  viable  com- 
munity action  agency  is  formed.  The  Di- 
rector is  encouraged  to  provide  such  tech- 
nical assistance  under  contract  to  outside 
private  corporations  if  he  determines  that 
this  is  the  most  feasible  approach. 

"A  further  amendment  to  section  211 
would  provide  for  the  independent  funding 
of  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency  where  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  an  Independently 
funded  program  may  help  ease  conflict  or 
provide  more  operating  efficiency  or  be  m<n*e 
economical.  Such  funding  would  be  au- 
thorized only  where  the  agency  involved  op- 
perates  programs  of  a  limited  scope  and 
does  not  have  broad  comprehensive  com- 
munity representation  on  Its  pollcymakmg 
board. 

"The  committee  also  has  given  the  Di- 
rector authority  to  contract  with  Independ- 
ent public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
the  conduct  of  projects  which  are  of  a 
regional  nature  where  such  projects  can  be 
operated  more  efficiently  as  regional  pro]- 
ects." 

GKNBIAL  BACKGaOUMD  OF  RUXaL  NXXD 

The  fact  Is  that  most  governmental  and 
social  agencies  serve  cities  and  not  rural 
areas.  For  example,  since  World  War  II,  the 
Federal  Government  has  helped  build  37  new 
hotises  In  cities  jmd  suburbs  for  every  one 
built  to  rural  areas,  even  though  the  propor- 
tion of  unsafe,  unsanitary  housing  in  rural 
areas  is  double  that  of  urban  areas.  Again, 
only  18  percent  of  the  trainees  under  the 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
gram were  from  rural  areas  last  year,  even 
though  rural  underemployment  and  unem- 
ployment Is  triple  the  figure  in  urban  areas. 

Poverty  tends  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the 
case  of:  (a)  non-white  famUies;  (b)  families 
headed  by  a  female;  (c)  families  66  years  of 
a«;e  or  over;  (d)  rural  farm  families. 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  for  older 
niral  families.  Special  models  need  to  be 
developed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  this 


segment  of  the  population.  There  are  special 
problems  of  lack  of  medical  care,  lack  of 
transportation  and  lack  of  ordinary  commu- 
nity services. 

A  great  problem  is  the  migration  of  rural 
people  to  urban  areas.  These  people.  In 
many  instances,  prefer  the  rural  way  of  life 
and  would  remain  in  their  communities  if 
employment  and  adequate  Incomes  were 
available.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  traimng  and  employment  in  the 
nonurban  setting  for  the  sake  of  our  cities 
as  well  as  a  means  to  help  our  rural  citizens. 

REPBESENTATION   OT  TKE  POOK 

Another  major  problem  area  In  OEO  has 
been  in  getting  adequate  representation  of 
the  poor  on  CAP  boards.  No  one  likes  a 
handout.  Any  mdlvldual  likes  to  feel  as 
though  he  has  some  control  over  his  own 
destiny.  It  is  awfully  degrading  to  a  person 
to  have  to  come  hat  in  hand  and  beg  for  a 
few  crumbs  and  a  few  rags  and  a  leaky  roof 
to  put  over  the  heads  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  war  on  poverty,  if  it  Is  to  succeed, 
must  replace  the  defeatist  attitude  of  many 
of  today's  low  Income  people  with  a  more 
positive  attitude.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
do  this  is  to  give  those  whom  this  program 
is  assisting,  a  hand  in  running  it.  We  must 
let  them  have  a  hand  In  determining  their 
own  destinies  rather  than  coming  m  high 
and  mighty  and  telling  them  what  to  do. 
We  are  maUng  a  tragic  mistake  if  we  treat 
our  low-income  citizens  like  second-class 
citizens,  lliey  must  be  given  help  and 
guidance,  but  they  must  not  be  led  aroiind 
by  the  nose  and  treated  as  though  they  can- 
not be  trusted.  That  course  will  arouse 
only  resentment. 

If  our  goal  is  triily  to  help  them  become 
self-sufficient,  then  we  must  start  out  by 
trusting  them  and  giving  them  some  re- 
sponsibility. The  place  to  begin  Is  to  give 
them  a  meaningful  hand  in  running  their 
own  programs. 

We  can  expect  them  to  be  mexperlenced 
in  many  things.  But  ta  one  thing  they  have 
expertise  over  all  the  rest  erf  the  commu- 
nity— they  know  what  it  Is  like  to  be  poor. 
They  can  tell  the  rest  of  us  whether  a  given 
program  is  likely  to  work  or  not.  They  can 
tell  us  some  of  the  things  the  poor  need 
to  learn  if  they  are  to  becc»ne  self-sufficient. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  complaints  about 
Inadequate  representation  of  the  poor  on 
CAP  boards.  In  order  to  give  the  poor  a  way 
to  voice  their  frustration  In  a  constructive 
way,  the  Committee  has  accepted  my  amend- 
ment directing  OEO  to  require  community 
action  agencies  to  establish  procedures  \m- 
der  which  representative  groups  of  the  poor 
which  feel  themselves  inadequately  repre- 
sented on  their  community  action  agency 
policy  board,  may  petition  for  adequate 
representation  on  the  board. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Labor  Committee  on  this  legislation.  I 
feel  that  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
from  both  parties,  have  wcs'ked  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill  and  have  brought  to  the 
draftmg  of  the  legislation  considerable  ex- 
pertise from  many  areas  of  life.  I  eepecially 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clabk]  for  his  outstand- 
ing contribution.  I  feel  the  work  done  In 
committee  under  his  leadership  has  resulted 
m  a  greatly  Improved  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  done  a  very  good  Job 
on  a  very  difficult  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 
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The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  Udtd 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Ji«r.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
piiweed  to   the  consideration  of  HJl. 
15111,  the  House-passed  bill. 
1  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bUl 

will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
15111)  to  provide  for  continued  progress 
In  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate^ 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  that  there  be 
substituted  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
Senate  bill  3614,  as  amended.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendmoit. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
(HJl.  15111)  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU.  . 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
'  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  <mi 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG^f  Louisiana.    I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass],   the   Senator   from   Idaho    [Mr. 
Chxjhch],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYK],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington   [Mr.   Magititson],   the   Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri    [Mr.  Syidnoton], 
the   Senator   from   Georga    [Mr.   Tai- 
MADOE] .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],    are    absent    on    official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andersow],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouglasI.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LAND],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grukminc],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haydeh],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcaltI 
the  Senator  trom  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nbu- 
BERGER],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 


Smathehs],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkkah]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr 
INOUYE],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nettburger]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  th^  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
slssippl^tMr.  Eastland]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ing]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
iTom  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntt- 
soN].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMnncK],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senators  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
the     Senator     from     California     [Mr! 
KucHEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  (Turtis]  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay  " 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG]  la  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay  " 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penri- 
^Ivanla  [Mr.  Scorr]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tfcxas  [Mr.  Tower]  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvainia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  40 
nays  20,  as  follows: 
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Otaiaon 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

OrUDn 

Harris 

Hartke 

Jackaon 

Javlta 

KannMty,  Mass. 

Kennedy.  N.T. 

Laiuche 


Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cotton 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Hlckenlooper 


Iiong,  MO. 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Ifbntoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muri>hy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

NATS— 20 
HIU 

Holland 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Long,  La. 
McClellan 
Miller 
Pearson 


Pastor* 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolpli 

Riblcoff 

RusseU,  S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Smith 

Tydlngs 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Young,  Ohio 


Russell,  Oa. 
Simpson 
Stennls 
Thurmond 
WUllams.  Del. 
Toung,  N.  Dak. 


AUott 
Anderson 


Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dominick 

Douglss 

BasUand 

Pong 


NOT  VOTINO— 81 
Omening 
Hart 
Hayden 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Jordan,  N.C 
Kuchel 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mclntjrre 
Metcalf 


Neuberger 

Robertson 

ScoU 

Smathera 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Yarborough 


Alkan 

Bartlett 
Bayh 


[No.  aso  Leg.] 
TSAS— 49 

Bible 
Bogga 

Brewster 


Burdlok 

Byrd.W.V». 

Cannon 


.   So  the  bill  (HJl.  15111)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1633,  S.  3164,  the  companion  measure 
to  the  bill  the  Senate  Just  passed,  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  has  again  demon- 
strated his  outstanding  leadership  ca- 
pacities by  successfully  managing  the 
poverty  authorization  measure  through 
the  Senate  these  past  2  days. 

With  this  measure  we  are  able  to  carry 
forward  the  important  programs  in- 
volved in  the  war  on  poverty.  And  most 
of  the  credit  goes  to  Senator  Clark,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Of  course,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
must  share  the  credit.  His  highly  artic- 
ulate support  contributed  immensely  to 

the  Senate's  acceptance  of  the  bill as 

did  the  support  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Nelson],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  Indeed, 
our  commendation  goes  to  all  of  the 
committee  members  who  backed  this 
measure  with  their  strong  and  persuasive 
arguments. 

Partlctilarly  notable  for  cooperating  to 
assure  the  successful  disposition  of  this 
measure  were  the  typicaUy  constructive 
efforts  of  both  the  highly  able  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  . 

Others  too  played  vital  roles  in  obtain- 
ing successful  action  today.  I  refer  to  the 
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always  strong  and  articulate  efforts  of 
the  senior  Senator  fromi  Orgon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  was  joined  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] and  others  to  atture  decisive 
Senate  approval  of  this  measure. 

Most  of  all  I  wish  to  extend  the  grati- 
tude of  the  leadership  to  this  entire  body 
for  cooperating  in  such  magnificent 
fashion  to  dispose  of  this  measure  orderly 
and  with  recognition  fori  the  views  of 
every  Member. 


MESSAGE  FROM  TH^  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  cdncurrence  of 
the  Senate:  . 

H.R.  2366.  An  act  to  provldifor  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resulting  fro^  an  explosion 
at  a  U.S.  ordnance  plant  in  |  Bowie  County, 
Tex.,  on  July  8,  1963; 

HJl.  8348.  An  act  to  auth(Mze  a  program 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  medlcilhe  and  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  studentt^  of  veterinary 
medicine; 

HJl.  4497.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24.  1935,  to  require  certain  contractors 
with  the  United  States  to  giye  an  aflldavlt 
with  respect  to  payment  of  cubcontractors; 

H.R.  6103.  An  act  for  thej  relief  of  the 
city  of  Umatilla,  Oreg.:  ! 

H.R.  11476.  An  act  to  provlfle  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  JellyfiBh  and  other 
such  peerts  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States: 

Hit.  12360.  An  act  to  pentilt  the  sale  of 
grain  storage  facllltiee  to  pubBc  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  orgajtlsatlona; 

H.R.  12536.  An  act  to  amen^  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  iclatlng  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services; 

HJt.  15335.  An  act  to  amehd  the  act  en- 
titled "an  act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Ckm- 
mlsslon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,'* 
approved  Septeml>er  24,  1959; 

Hit.  16699.  An  act  relating  to  national  ob- 
servances and  holidays,  and  dtor  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJt.  16306.  An  act  to  ametkd  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1b4<I,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  16474.  An  act  to  prot|BCt  the  pubUo 
health  by  amending  the  Fedehtl  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolld4le  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  aitfl  efTeetlvaMOB 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  ptber  purposes. 


efbrred 


HOUSE  BILLS  R 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

HJt  2366.  An  act  to  provide  lot  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  an  explosion 
at  a  U.S.  ordnance  plant  In  Bowie  County, 
Tax.,  on  July  8, 1963; 

HJt  4497.  An  act  to  amend  the  mot  at 
August  34,  1988,  to  requlr*  certain  con- 
tractors with  the  United  States  to  give  an 
affld*vlt  with  respect  to  pannent  of  sub- 
contractors; I 

H.a.  6108.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  dty 
of  Umatilla,  Oreg.;  and 

HJt  1S699.  An  act  relating  to  national 
Observaocea  and  hoUdays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMs;  to  the  Committee  on,  the  Judi<dary. 
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HJt.  3848.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
teaching  of  veterinary  medldne  and  a  pro- 
gram of  loans  for  students  of  veterinary 
medldne;  and 

HJl.  16474.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. 

HJt.  11476.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol or  elimination  of  jellyfish  and  other  such 
pests  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

HJl.  12360.  An  act  to  permit  the  sale  of 
grain  storage  faculties  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlculttire  and  Forestry. 

HJl.  12536.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dweUtngs  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services;  and 

HJl.  16306.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
IntelUgence  Agency  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  16335.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ei\- 
tltled  "an  act  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations", 
approved  September  34,  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  ENTER  INTO  LEASES 
OF  REAL  PROPERTY  FOR  PERIODS 
NOT  EXCEEDING  30  YEARS— RE- 
COMMTITAL  TO  COMMnTEB  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  1553,  H.R.  14548,  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Mil 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  I^GisLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJL 
14548)  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  leases 
of  real  property  for  periods  not  exceeding 
30  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.    1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Soiate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1631,  HJl.  17788.  I  do  this  so  that  it 
may  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
17788)  making  ai^roprlatioDs  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agendes  tat 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1967,  and 
for  other  purpoees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Montana? 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which*! 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Apprc^riations  with  amendments. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTEUCT  OF  (X>- 
LUMBIA  MINIMUM  WAGE  LAW- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8126)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  miniTniiTTi  wage 
law  to  provide  broader  coverage,  im- 
proved standards  of  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  compensation  protection,  and 
improve  means  of  enforcement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report.  I  have  cleared 
this  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.)      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  make  only  a  brief  explanation  as  to 
the  agreement  of  the  District  of  Ck>lum- 
bia  minimum  wage  conference. 

This  minimum  wage  and  hours  bill  Is 
a  historic  bill,  not  only  with  respect  to 
providing  protection  for  men  for  the  first 
time,  but  also  by  providing  for  the 
first  time  a  statutory  minimum  wage. 
Likewise,  for  the  first  time,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  statutory  overtime  compensa- 
tion. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  a 
historic  milestone  will  have  been  ac- 
complished in  helping  many  thousands 
of  District  of  Columbia  men  and  women 
to  Improve  their  standard  of  living  as  a 
result  of  their  own  labors. 

The  breadth  of  coverage  of  workers 
afforded  by  this  bill  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant. Coverage  Is  practically  uni- 
versal, with  the  exception  of  household 
workers  and  handymen.  In  my  judg- 
ment, these  people,  too,  are  entitled  to 
protection  by  law,  and  I  have  every  hope 
that  In  the  years  ahead,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  protection  for  this  seg- 
ment of  our  society  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  current  law  provides 
protection  and  benefits  to  only  90,000 
District  of  Columbia  women  and  mlnon. 
The  Wll  we  are  enacting  extends  im- 
pro?ed  benefits  and  coverage  to  280,000 
men,  women,  and  minors.  A  total  of 
190,000  more  people  will  recdve  mini- 
mum wage  protection  and  other  benefits 
than  ever  before  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
City. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provisions  of 
the  bill  that  will  raise  the  minimum  wage 
payable  to  almost  all  employees  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  $1.60  an  hour 
over  the  next  3  yean. 

This  bQl.  In  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
ferees, taiooiporates  a  significant  weapon 
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in  the  war  on  poverty  by  providing  fairly 
decent  wages  and  hours  protection. 
Actually,  the  statutory  40-hour  work- 
week provided  for  In  thla  bill  provides  a 
mlptmum  wage  of  $64  weekly,  or  an  an- 
nual wage  of  approximately  $3320. 
This  Is  certainly  a  real  acoompllshment 
in  our  war  on  poverty. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  provides  the  Nation's  Capital  with  a 
"showcase"  minimum  wage  law.  Not 
only  are  the  benefits,  coverage,  and  pro- 
tection broad  In  scope,  but  tills  bill  com- 
plements the  Federal  statute  by  bring- 
ing the  wage  mlnlmums  to  that  estab- 
lish^ by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Additionally,  this  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  bill  will  cover  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  very  low-paid  workers 
not  reached  by  the  Federal  statute. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  most  significant  as- 
pect of  this  entire  bill  is  that  It  provides 
real  benefits  to  the  lowest  paid  workers 
in  this  commimity.  This  bill  provides 
these  low-paid  workers  a  minimum  wage 
which  unorganized  workers,  without  the 
benefits  of  labor  xmlon  bargaining  facili- 
ties, could  not  reach  by  themselves. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bill  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  is  that  it  will  benefit 
workers  without  adversely  affecting  em- 
ployers In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
do  not  believe  that  many  employers  will 
go 'out  of  business  or  move  to  the  suburbs 
because  of  this  legislation.  I  believe 
businessmen  will  agree  that  well-paid 
workers  are  better  citizens  and  good  cus- 
tomers. Therefore.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  will  be  good  not  only  for  the 
worker,  but  good  for  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  has  taken  much 
labor  and  effort  by  many  people  over  a 
nimiber  of  years.  However,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  work  and  that  effort  will 
be  more  than  amply  repaid  by  the  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  by  the  men,  women,  and 
minors  of  this  community  who  work 
with  their  hands  to  provide  necessary 
and  worthwhile  services  to  us  all. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

STATKICXMT     GT     BRTATOB     WATNX     MOBSX,     MM 

cuurtiTCATioN  or  janttast  so,   i9a«,  oon- 

GKKSSIONAL  KBCOBO,  Ot  COLIXKSfUT  WITB 
BSKATOB  WTNSTON  PBOT7TT,  KXPUBLICAN,  OF 
VEBMOMT,  ON  DISTRICT  OF  CX>LTnCBIA  ICZm- 
MtrlK  WAGK  BOX 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  possibly 
too  often,  those  of  us  here  In  the  Con- 
gress who  write  the  laws  for  the  Nation 
do  not  pay  the  attention  that  we  should 
to  the  legislative  history  of  our  enact- 
ments. To  emi^aslze  this  point,  during 
debate  on  the  District  of  Columbia  min- 
imum wage  bill.  HM.  8126,  as  amended, 
on  January  20.  1966.  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PaouTY]  and  myself,  as  floor  manager 
of  this  bill,  participated  in  a  colloquy 
with  respect  to  an  undefined  tenn  in 
that  legislation. 

In  the  first  full  paragraph  ot  the  sec- 
ond column  on  page  703  of  the  Oon- 
GBXssiOHAL  RxcoiLo  for  Januaxy  20,  1966. 


I  am  quoted  incorrectly  with  respect  to 
whether  gratuities  should  be  included  in 
determining  the  regular  rate  of  compen- 
sation for  purposes  of  computing  over- 
time compensation  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  minlmimi  wage  bill.  H.R.  8126. 

I  was  not  aware  of  the  error  in  the 
Rbcoro  until  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  discussed  it  the  other  day 
when  we  went  into  conference  on  the  bill 
and  called  my  attention  to  it.  He  Joins 
me  in  the  correction  I  now  ask  be  made. 

In  explanation,  the  words  "except  that 
gratuities  would  be  Included  in  the  reg- 
ular rate  to  the  extent  that  they  are  ac- 
counted for  by  the  employee  to  the  em- 
ployer" should  not  have  been  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  Unquestionably,  there 
was  a  typographical  error  in  some  way. 
That  paragraph  should  have  read: 

Mr.  MoBSK.  The  answer  la  "yea."  The  leg- 
islative history  will  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  set  lorth  clearly  the  In- 
tent of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bUl 
and  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has  already  printed 
the  permanent  Record  for  this  date  and 
because  I  desire  that  accuracy  be  ad- 
hered to  on  the  point  that  I  raise,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  five-paragraph 
colloquy  between  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proxttt]  and  myself  to  refiect  accurately 
and  correctly  my  position.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  myself  have 
discussed  this  matter,  and  he  is  in  full 
agreement  with  this  method  of  clarify- 
ing this  particular  point. 

It  is  my  further  desire  that  this  clarifi- 
cation be  carried  out  at  the  time  of  the 
Senate's  action  on  the  conference  report 
(Ml  this  legislation  today. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  express  my  appreciation  for 
calling  my  attention  to  this  error,  which 
neither  of  us  saw  during  the  interven- 
ing months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Pkotttt.  In  aecUon  3(b)  the  term  "reg- 
ular rate"  la  used  aa  the  basts  tor  computing 
time  and  one-half.  Nowhere  In  this  bill  Is 
that  term  defined,  but  the  same  term  Is  used 
and  defined  In  section  7  of  the  P^r  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  amended.  Is  it  the  Sen- 
ator's imderstandlDg  that  imdeflned  terms 
used  la  this  bill  which  are  also  used  In  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  such  as  the  term 
"regxilar  rate,"  shall  have  aubstantlally  the 
same  meaning  and  be  given  substantially  the 
same  effect  as  they  receive  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act? 

Mr.  MoRSx.  The  answer  la  yea.  That  la  ex- 
actly the  Intention  of  the  draftera  of  the 
bill.  For  leglalatlve  history,  aa  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  let  me  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  set  forth  exactly 
the  meaning  of  the  "regular  >ate"  In  the 
language  of  the  bill,  and  he  has  also  set 
forth  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
any  terra  In  the  WU  not  specifically  defined 
shall  be  Interpreted  and  applied  as  It  Is  de- 
flattd  or  used  in  connection  With  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Phoutt.  Then  I  gather  It  wtyuld  be  the 
Senator's  understanding  that  regular  rate  of 
conapftosatlon    for    purposes    of    computing 


overtime  compensation  ratea  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibla  mlnlmiim  wage  bill,  H.R. 
8126,  woxild  basically  consist  of  cash  wages 
paid  the  employee  and  in  some  circumstances 
might  take  into  accoimt  an  allowance  for 
board  and  lodging,  but  consistent  with  the 
practice  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
would  not  Include  fringe  benefits  or  gra- 
tuities? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  answer  la  "yes."  The  leg- 
islative history  will  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  set  forth  clearly  the  In- 
tent of  the  Senator  In  cliarge  of  the  blU  and 
the  meaning  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pbotjtt.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  clarlficatlcm. 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  wish  to  expreaa  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  his  charitable  referencee  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domikick]  and 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  always 
been  extremely  cooperative  on  almost  any 
question.  He  has  been  fair  In  aU  respects 
and  we  are  very  grateful  to  him  for  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  how  some, 
who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
amendments  to  the  bill  presently  before  the 
Senate  might  become  confused. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  I  should  like  to  clear  up 
any  confusion  with  respect  to  my  position 
on  the  question  of  the  bill  as  a  whole.  I  do 
this  In  response  to  certain  articles  published 
In  Washington  newspapers  which  misinter- 
preted my  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  come  to  the  floor 
today  to  do  battle  against  the  |>assage  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  minim \im  wage  bill. 
I  come  here  In  the  hope  that  I  can  make  this 
bin  a  better  bUl,  a  fair,  equitable  and  more 
meaningful  bill. 

As  this  bill  came  to  us  from  the  House, 
it  was  different  from  the  version  before  us 
In  a  niunber  of  substantial  and  material 
provisions.  The  House  version  never  wholly 
attains  the  broad  coverage  and  powers  writ- 
ten Into  the  present  language. 

The  House-passed  bill  provided  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  floor  of  $1J26  per  hour  by  the  3d 
of  September  1967.  The  Senate  bill  goes 
to  a  floor  of  $1.25  eSective  6  months  alter 
enactment. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  3-year  phase- 
In  period  with  separate  overtime  provision  for 
hotel  and  restavirant  employees.  The  Senate 
biU  Includes  them  as  of  the  effective  date. 

The  Hbtise  bill  permits  the  Commissioners 
to  Issue  wage  orders  going  below  the  statu- 
tory floor  In  cases  where  that  floor  works 
undue  economic  hardship  on  the  employer. 
The  Senate  version  empowers  the  Commls- 
Bioners  to  Issue  wage  orders  In  excess  at  the 
statutwy  floor,  In  order  to  provide  employees 
with  wages  sufficient  to  provide  adequate 
maintenance  and  to  protect  their  health. 

The  House  bUl  exempts  domestic  employees 
in  a  private  home,  employees  of  charitable 
and  eleemosynary  Institutions,  and  commis- 
sioned sal^wman  from  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  provisions  and  car  wash  employees 
from  overtime  alone.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tains no  comparable  exemptions  except  lor 
auto  salesmen  under  certain  situations. 

The  House  bill  vested  such  additional 
powers  as  were  necessary  In  the  existing  Wage 
Board.  The  Senate  vests  the  powers  in  the 
Oommlsaloners  for  delegation  as  they  see  flt. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Bouse  hill's 
statutory  floor  would  remain  untU  further 
action  by  Congress  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia minimum  wage.  Under  the  Senate  bill 
the  statutory  floor  for  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bla  minimum  wage  will  always  at  leajst  eqxial 
the  national  floor. 

There  are  many  meritorious  provlalona  and 
objectives  In  the  House-passed  bill.  There 
are  many  exceUent  features  in  the  Senate 
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version.  When  this  bill 'is  passed — and  it 
clearly  will  pass — the  differences  between  the 
two  versions  of  the  bill  will  have  to  be  Ironed 
out  in  conference.  But,  that  is  not  to  say 
that  the  Senate  has  no  obligation  to  look 
closely  at  the  hypotheses  upon  which  the 
Senate  version  Is  founded.  That  Is  not  to 
say  that  this  bill  Is  perfect  In  every  respect. 
That  Is  not  to  say  that  ttje  destiny  of  this 
proposed  legislation  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  conferees.  ' 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  Senate 
floor  to  engage  In  honest  efforts  to  bring 
forth  a  meaningful  and  significant  minimum 
wage  bill.  I  come  to  the  flpor,  as  I  have  come 
a  number  of  times  before,  as  a  supporter  of 
minimum  wage  legislation 
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HOW  GOOD  ARE  OTJR  SCHOOLS? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  artlcld  entitled  "How 
Good  Are  Our  Schoow?"  written  by 
Caryl  Conner  and  Richard  de  Neufvllle, 
published  In  the  October  issue  of  Amer- 
ican Education  magazine. 

This  article  carries  lintolications  which 
I  think  those  who  read  If  will  agree  with 
me  are  shocking,  it  is,  However,  an  ar- 
ticle which  is  the  strongest  possible  ar- 
gument for  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  legislation  which  will  be 
shortly  before  this  bodyi  I  commend  to 
Senators  this  article  for  careful  consid- 
eration In  that  context. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  | 

How  Good  Abk  OdbI  Schools? 
(By  Caryl  Conner  and  Rlcbard  de  Neufvllle) 
How  good  are  our  school*?  How  much  do 
they  teach  our  youngsters?  Are  schools  In 
Maine  as  good  as  schools  In  California? 
Better?    How  do  we  tell? 

Questions  like  these  have  ibecome  a  pastime 
that  threatens  to  supplant  baseball  as  a 
national  sport,  says  Helen  Eowan.  editor  of 
the  Carnegie  Quarterly.  The  name  of  the 
game:  How  Good  Are  Our  Schools?  (Some 
players,  notes  Miss  Rowan  „  prefer  to  call  it 
How  Bad  Are  Our  Schools  1)  The  rulee  are 
few:  each  player  propoimds ihls  favorite  opin- 
ion on  education.  He  may  say,  "Kids  learned 
to  read  better  60  years  ago  than  they  do 
today."  or,  "Northern  schools  are  good  and 
southern  schools  are  lousy." 

The  beauty  of  It,  continues  Miss  Rowan  is 
that  anybody  can  win,  since  there  Is  no  way 
of  proving  or  disproving  the  above  or  any 
similar  assertion. 

Miss  Rowan's  fancy  U  unjfbrtunately  close 
to  truth.  In  the  abeence  ojf  meaningful  In- 
fwmatlon.  public  opinion  about  schools  has 
rested  largely  on  subJecUvfe  Judgment  and 
popular  impression. 

While  citizens  debate.  hoUever.  a  number 
of  Government  agencies  have  been  quietly 
stockpiling  data  that  may  bring  the  new 
game  down  for  the  county  and  leave  baseball 
once  again  unctiallenged. 

By  far  the  largest  stockpUw  of  Information 
is  the  Army's  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
which  can  tell  us  the  following  about  some 
hypothetical  young  men : 

Joe  Dangerfleld  and  Johq  Dangerfleld  are 
among  approximately  2  million  young  men 
taking  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Teet 
(AFQT)  and  related  examinations  this  year. 

Both  are  18  and  white.  Tet.  statistically 
Joe  is  eight  times  as  likely; to  faU  the  tests 
aa  Jolm.  Why?  John  wept  to  school  In 
Washington.     Joe  went  to  pclxool  in  Tfen- 


Davld  Coldstream  and  Dick  Coldstream  are 
taking  the  same  tests.  Both  are  18  and 
Negro.  David  Is  three  times  as  likely  to  fail 
the  tests  as  Dick.  David  went  to  school  In 
South  Carolina;  Dick  In  Rhode  Island. 

Bill  Hardwood  and  Bob  Hardwood  will  take 
the  same  tests.  Both  are  18.  Bill  Is  white 
and  Bob  Is  Negro.  Both  went  to  school  In 
Florida.  Bob  Is  four  times  as  likely  to  faU 
tills  test  as  Bill. 

What  are  the  Armed  Forces  mental  tests, 
and  what  do  they  have  to  do  with  schools? 
The  basic  test  in  the  Armed  Forces  Is  the 
AFQT.  All  draftees  and  enlistees  are  re- 
quired to  take  It  before  entering  any  branch 
of  the  military  services.  It  Is  a  standard 
examination  administered  on  a  uniform  basis 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  last  10  years,  over  10  nUUion  young 
men  aged  18  to  26  have  taken  the  AFQT. 
This  Is  the  largest  group  of  standardized  test 
scores  that  has  ever  been  available  for  State 
and  regional  comparison. 

For  these  reasons,  tliese  mental  test  re- 
siUts  are  the  closest  tiling  there  Is  &  a  na- 
tional Index  of  educational  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Though  the  narrowness  of 
range  and  the  Imprecision  of  scoring  limit 
the  test's  usefulness  for  educators  (It  doesn't, 
for  example,  break  down  categories  of  in- 
formation; it  doesn't  say  that  40  percent  of 
falUng  18-year-olds  from  Ohio  were  strong 
in  math  but  weak  In  vocabulary),  for  the 
general  public  the  AFQT  and  the  related 
teats  are  the  best  available  indicator  of  State- 
by-State  school  performance. 

The  absence  of  basic  educational  informa- 
tion Is  one  of  the  odd  phenomena  of  con- 
temporary America.  As  a  Nation,  we  have 
developed  highly  sophisticated  teclinlques  to 
measure  such  disparate  things  as  the  purity 
of  our  water,  the  health  of  our  economy,  and 
the  popularity  of  our  public  figures,  but 
there  has  never  been  a  measure  of  the  basic 
academic  skills  o.^  our  children.  We  know 
the  gross  national  product;  we  do  not  know 
the  gross  educational  product. 

When  the  Office  of  Education  was  estab- 
lished a  century  ago.  Congress  directed  it  to 
collect  "such  statistics  and  facte  as  shall 
show  the  condition  and  progress"  of  Ameri- 
can education.  Today  the  Office  can  ac- 
curately report  the  niunber  of  classrooms, 
teachers,  pupUs,  books,  globes,  and  language 
laboratories  per  pupU  in  every  school  in  this 
country.  But  it  doesn't  know  wliat  students 
learn  In  these  schools,  or  whether  they  learn 
It  better  or  worse  tlian  student*  of  50  years 
ago.  We  know  Infinitely  mtwe  about  steel 
production  In  Pittsburgh,  garment  prices  in 
DaUaa,  and  the  status  of  beef  raising  to  Iowa 
than  we  do  about  the  level  of  KnglUh  or 
math  proficiency  anywhere  to  the  Union. 
Why?  Two  reasons  predomtoate. 
Any  evaluation,  potots  out  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Education  Alexander  Mood,  is 
painful  unless  you  are  very  sure  of  your  score. 
The  evaluator  is  more  and  more  beset  by 
doubts  that  he  is  lielng  fair  as  the  score  de-« 
creaaea.  Those  being  evaluated  know  darn 
well  he  Is  not  being  fair  I  There  Is  always 
the  awful  knowledge  that  half  of  the  evalu- 
ated will  fall  below  tlie  national  median. 
And  what  educator  wants  bad  marks  on 
ills  report  card,  asks  Mr.  Mood. 

Hardly  anybody  can  wto.  The  district 
that  rates  very  high  to  the  natural  sdenoea 
may  rate  very  low  in  the  humanities — or  vice 
versa. 

Secondly,  testing  itself  Is  a  surprisingly 
thorny  Issue.  Standardized  tests  are  classi- 
fied according  to  what  they  are  totended  to 
measvue:  totelligence,  aptitude,  scholastic 
achievement,  or  personal  characteristics. 
They  have  been  used  and  abused  ever  since 
Btoet  published  the  first  InteUlgence  test  to 
1906.  Educators  endlessly  dispute  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  one  kind  of  test  over  another: 


Are  IQ  (increasingly  called  "aptitude")  tests 
better  than  achievement  tests?  Better  for 
wliat?  Do  IQ  tests  really  measure  totelli- 
gence? Do  achievement  tests  really  measure 
achievement? 

ActiiaUy,  tlieee  two  ktods  of  tests  are  less 
different  than  Is  commonly  supposed.  Any 
test  refiects  the  quality  and  quantity  of  ex- 
p>erlence  a  student  has  been  exposed  to. 
Abilities  are  presumed  to  be  common  to 
children  regardless  of  their  schooling. 
Achievement  Is  assumed  to  refiect  the  amount 
learned  to  school.  In  both,  however,  teet 
scores  are  the  product  not  only  of  the  to- 
dlvldual's  inherited  potential,  but  of  hjs  en- 
vironment and  the  opportunities  within  hi* 
own  experience.  Pounds  of  published  docu- 
ments relate  the  difficulty  of  developing  a 
culture-free  test.  There  are  no  culture-free 
tests. 

Nor  Is  there  any  stogie  kind  of  Intelligence. 
Explained  David  Wechsler  in  the  New  York 
Times:  An  educator  may  define  toteUlgenoe 
as  the  ability  to  learn,  a  biologist  as  the  abil- 
ity to  adapt,  a  psychologist  as  the  ablUty  to 
reason  abstractiy,  and  the  layman  as  plato 
common  sense.  The  dUBciUty,  Wechsler  con- 
tinued. Is  slmUar  to  what  a  physicist  en- 
coitoters  when  asked  what  he  means  by 
energy,  or  a  biologist  what  he  means  by  life. 
The  fact  Is  that  energy  and  life  are  not 
tangible  entities.  You  cannot  touch  them  or 
see  them.  You  know  themt  only  by  their 
effects  or  properties,  and  the  same  Is  true  of 
general  Intelligence. 

Whatever  their  value,  tests  have  become  an 
Integral  part  of  our  statlstlc-happy  American 
way  of  life.  CoUeges  use  them  to  determtoe 
admissions;  Industry  uses  them  to  make 
personnel  decisions;  TV  programs  use  them 
to  build  ratings;  party  givers  iise  them  to  en- 
tertain guests.  The  Armed  Ft>rcee  use  the 
AFQT  to  connection  with  personnel  assign- 
ment as  well  as  to  acceptance  of  draftees 
and  enlistees. 

Seymour  L.  Wolfbeto  the  former  director 
of  the  Oflice  of  Manpower,  Automation,  and 
Tralntog  to  the  Department  of  Lal)or,  caUed 
the  AFQT  "an  excellent  device  for  Identlf ytog 
persons  with  special  educational  and  train- 
ing problems."  A  report  by  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Manpower  Conservation  called 
the  AFQT  "a  uniform  national  test"  which 
"has  the  potential  for  providtog  the  com- 
munities of  the  Nation  with  an  Important 
comparison  and  todlcator  .  .  .  which  would 
be  difficult  Indeed  to  create  if  It  did  not  al- 
ready exist."  Stafford  L.  Warren,  former 
special  assistant  to  the  President  for  Mental 
Retardation,  agreed  on  the  great  value  of  tl» 
AFQT  as  a  means  of  Identlfytog  persons  to 
need  of  special  training. 

The  Army  lias  used  the  experiences  of  half 
a  century  of  testing  to  developing  the  AFQT. 
which,  by  law,  is  used  to  screen  American 
youth  for  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  follows  a  long  line  of  other  tests.  In 
World  War  I,  the  Army  Alpha  (verbal)  and 
Beta  (nonverbal)  tests  were  used.  During 
World  War  n  the  Army  used  the  AGCT  (Army 
General  ClaasLflcation  Teet).  The  AFQT, 
designed  and  first  used  to  1»60.  iiae  under- 
gone frequent  revision.  The  current  ver- 
sions cover,  as  liave  tlieir  predecessors  since 
1963,  four  subject  areas:  vocabulary,  arith- 
metic, spatial  relationships,  and  mechanical 
ability.  There  are  26  questions  to  each 
category.  Questions  are  arranged  to  cycles  of 
tocreastog  difficulty  to  each  of  the  four  test 
areas.  Fifty  mtoutee  are  allowed.  It  Is  a 
"^Iral  omnibus"  test  emphasizing  power 
rather  than  speed.  The  Army  says  it  Is  not 
an  totelligence  teet  nor  does  it  measure  edu- 
cational attainment  as  such,  "although  both 
education  and  inteillgenos  affect  the  ability 
to  score  well  on  the  test." 

"In    general."    says    a    report    from    the 
Surgeon  General  of  tbe  Army,  "there  la  a 
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podtlTe  oomlatlon  between  AFQT  scorea  and 
eduoatlon.  The  youth's  score  on  the  AFQfT 
depends  on  several  factors:  on  the  lerel 
of  his  educational  attainment,  on  the  quality 
of  his  education  (quality  of  his  school  facu- 
lties) ,  and  on  the  knowledge  he  pilned  from 
his  educational  training  otherwise,  In  and 
outside  of  school.  These  are  Interrelated 
factors,  which  vary  with  the  youth's  socio- 
economic  and  cultural  environment.  In  addi- 
tion to  hU  Innate  ability  to  learn." 

■COKXNO 

Raw  scores  on  the  AFQT  are  computed  by 
subtracting  one-third  of  an  examinee's  mis- 
takes from  his  total  ccvreet  answers — a  pro- 
cedure adc^ted  to  compensate  for  Ivicky 
8U asses.  To  supply  meaning  to  the  scoring 
and  to  simplify  comparisons,  the  raw  score 
Is  converted  Into  a  percentile  score  that 
tbaoretlcaUy  ertabllsh<s  the  examinee's  reU- 
tlve  standing  In  the  whole  draft  age  popula- 
tion. (These  relative  standings  are  based  on 
norms  established  a  generation  ago,  during 
World  War  n.  They  have  never  been  up» 
dated.)  On  the  basis  of  this  peroentUe  score, 
men  are  classified  Into  one  of  five  mental 
groups: 

Percentile 
Mental  group:  score 

I    93—100 

n   65_  92 

xn 31_  84 

nr /_ i(v_  80 

▼ — - 0-     Q 

Groups  I,  n.  and  m  automatically  meet 
mental  standards  for  military  service. 
(Some  of  these  men  are  disqualified  for 
medical  reasons.  Data  In  this  article  relate 
only  to  acceptance  or  rejection  on  the  basis 
of  mental  tests  scores.  Total  rejection  rates 
are  higher  than  those  that  appear  here.) 

Under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  men  in  mental  Group  V  are  con- 
sidered unfit  for  military  service  unless  their 
educational  or  occupational  background 
seemrto  Indlcftte  that  they  should  not  haw 
'ailed  the  test.  In  such  cases  there  Is  a 
"terminal  screening"  and  If  Its  findings  are 
at  variance  with  the  test  score,  the  examinee 
Is  declared  "administratively  acceptable"  and 
classified  1-A.  (Last  yeay  about  3.000  young 
men  entered  the  Army  this  way.) 

Procedures  for  Group  IV  vary  according  to 
the  Army's  manpower  needs.  Currently,  all 
O/oup  IVs  who  score  above  the  leth  per- 
centile and  have  completed  high  school  are 
accepted  for  mlUtary  service.  All  other  men 
In  Group  IV  take  additional  aptitude  tests 
called  the  Army  Qualification  Battery 
(AQB) .  Falling  scores  on  the  AQB  result  In 
a  "tralnablllty  limited"  classification. 

These  men  would  qualify  for  mlUtary  serv- 
ice only  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

(A  naiw  program  just  announced  by  Becre- 
tary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  will  take 
an  additional  group  of  men  In  mental  Group 
IV  (40,000  this  year,  100,000  annually  In  sub- 
sequent years)  and  provide  them  with  baalo 
literacy  training  to  enabla  them  to  qualify 
for  mlUtary  sorrlce.  Precedent  Is  the  suc- 
cessful literacy  training  program  oonducted 
under  Army  auspices  during  World  War  n.) 

Rejectee  figures  In  this  article  Inclxids  all 
Ordvp  Vs  except  administratively  accept- 
ables,  and  all  Group  IV^  who  were  given  the 
AQB  and  teUsd.     (Scores  in  mental  Group 

IV  are  roughly  equivalent  to  what  an  em- 
ployer might  expect  of  a  Job  applicant  with 
an  eighth  grade  education;  thoee  In  Group 

V  Jto  what  he  might  expect  ot  a  man  with 
leas  than  a  fifth  grade  edueatloa.  The  Oen- 
■OS  Bnnen  dsOnes  the  latter  as  tunottanaUy 
imtwmte.) 

APOrrs  and  AQB's  are  administered  at  74 
Armed  9anm  Bp»«»«*»««»'g  uui  mtranoe  Bta. 
tions  (AVm)  throughout  the  United 
SUtes.    In  a  monthly  report  to  the  Surgeon 
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General  of  the  Army,  the  APEES  report  the 
niunber  of  young  men  examined  and  their 
mental  classification  both  by  State  and — ^In 
a  departure  from  usual  procedure — by  race. 
The  A^EBS  data  are  summarized  annually 
in  the  report,  ResiUts  of  the  Examination  at 
Youths  for  Military  Service,  published  by  the 
Ofllce  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Army.  Addi- 
tionally, the  annual  report  for  1065  Included 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  383,000  18-year- 
olds  examined  vmder  the  Conservation  of 
Manpower  program  Initiated  in  June  1964 
and  terminated  in  December  1085.  This  Is 
the  largest  and  nMst  homogeneous  popiila- 
tlon  studied  so  far. 

By  now  the  Surgeon  General's  OlBce  has 
acctimulated  enough  data  to  provide  a  de- 
tailed St&te-by-State  outline  of  successes  and 
failures  that  reveals  sharply  uneven  perform- 
ance both  by  State  and  by  race.  The  study 
of  18-year-old8,  for  example,  shows  that: 

Failure  rates  on  the  AFQT  and  related  tests 
ranged  from  a  low  of  6  percent  in  the  State 
of  Washinton  to  a  high  of  56  percent  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  (The  national  average 
was  35  percent.) 

These  rejection  rates  based  on  the  mental 
tests  are  lowest  in  the  Midwestern  and  West- 
em  States:  highest  In  the  8ou«th. 

An  impublisbed  supplement  to  the  study, 
showing  detail  by  race,  reveals  that: 

Southern  whites  are  behind  whites  In  all 
other  regions  of  the  country;  southern 
Negroes  are  behind  Negroes  In  all  other 
regions  of  the  country. 

In  every  State,  test  performance  Is  signifi- 
cantly higher  for  whites  than  for  Negroes. 
Nationally,  only  19  percent  of  the  whites  fall 
the  mental  tests,  compared  to  a  failure  rate 
of  68  percent  for  Negroes. 

In  addition,  a  sp>eclal  Department  of  Labor 
study  of  the  academic  background  of  3,600 
rejectee's  shows  that: 

Negroes  who  faU  the  AFQT  average  one 
more  year  of  school  than  whites;  character- 
istically they  have  had  some  high  school 
experience  while  most  white  failures  have 
not. 

An  examination  of  accumulated  data  on 
rejectees  in  the  period  from  1958  through 
1965  supports  findings  from  the  study  of  18- 
year-olds.  Men  from  the  Western  and  Mid- 
western States  consistently  performed  beet 
on  the  mental  tests;  men  from  the  South 
consistently  scored  lowest.  Throughout  the 
eight- year  period,  moreover,  the  rank  order 
of  the  States  changed  only  slightly  and  the 
spread  of  percentage  points  between  the 
States  with  the  lowest  failure  rate  averages 
(Wash.,  Iowa,  Mont.,  Utah,  Minn.,  Greg.)  and 
those  with  the  highest  averages  (Miss.,  B.C.. 
La.,  N.O.,  Ala.,  Ga.)  has  remained  about  the 
same.    (See  tables.) 

The  eight-year  ctimiilatlTe  results  for 
draftees  differ  only  in  minor  detail  from  the 
results  of  the  study  of  IS-year-olds.  (See 
tables.) 

Over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  draftee  re- 
jection rates  more  accurately  reflect  regional 
dlllerenoes  In  performance  by  young  men. 
But.  by  wrhKllng  enllsteee,  these  figures,  ex- 
aggnate  the  Inadequacy  of  netlona]  per- 
formance on  the  APorr.  SnUstees,  pre- 
screened  by  local  reerulters  before  uHag 
the  test,  seldom  fall  the  AFQT.  Since  a 
majority  of  all  men  who  mter  the  Armed 
Forces  entM'  as  enUstees,  the  overall  rejec- 
tion rate  (enlistees  pliu  draftees)  is  substan- 
tially less  than  for  draftees  alone. 

Failure  rates  clearly  and  consistently  re- 
late to  geographical  areas.  Tear  after  year, 
men  from  the  West  and  the  Midwest  perform 
better  than  those  from  other  parts  ot  the 
country.  In  the  special  study  of  18-year- 
olds,  their  failure  rate  waa  only  half  the 
national  average,  while  men  from  the  South 
ware  falling  at  twice  the  national  rate. 

The  same  regional  dlfferencee  appear  In  a 
study  of  draftee  failures  by  race: 


Draftee  faUure  rate  (by  percent)  ft$cal  year 
199$ 


Army  area 

AU 

White 

Necro 

in  (South):  Ala.,  Fla.,  Oa.,  MIsi., 
N.C.,  8.C.,  Tenn......... 

Si 
20 

16 
10 

18 
12 

12 

8 

68 
S3 

*i 

37 

rv  (south  central):  Ark.,  La., 
N.  Mex.,  Okla.,  Teias...... 

I,  II  (Northeast):  Conn.,  Maine., 
Mass.,  N.H.,  N.J.,  N.Y.,  R.I. 

V,  VI  (Midwest  and  West):  Colo., 
111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Mich., 
Minn.,  Nebr.,  N.  Dak.,  8.  Dak., 
Wis.,  Wyo.,  Ariz.,  CaUf.,  Idaho, 
Mont.,  Nev.,  Oreg.,  Utah,  Wash. 

Source:  Results  of  preinduction  examination  sum- 
mary Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  failure 
rate  ot  whites  on  these  examinations  averages 
one-fourth  that  of  Negroes.  The  exception  is 
West  Virginia  where  whites  and  Negroes  fall 
in  equal — and  substantial — numbers.  In 
every  other  State  the  Negro  failiu-e  rate  is  at 
least  twice  that  of  the  white  failure  rate. 

Among  successful  examinees— men  who 
pass  &e  tests — whites  also  do  much  better 
than  Negroes.  Fewer  than  one-twentieth  as 
many  Negroes  score  in  mental  Group  I  as 
would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  theo- 
retical norms  for  the  standard  population. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Negroes  exam- 
ined for  military  service  In  1966  fell  in  Group 
IV  or  below.  By  theoretical  distribution.  69 
percent  would  fall  In  Groups  I,  II,  and  m; 
less  than  22  percent  of  the  Negroes  did  so. 
^>eclfically: 

Estimated  percentage  distrihation  of  draftees 
by  mental  group,  by  race:  Fiscal  year  1968 


Mental  (roup 

White 

Negro 

Total 

I „. 

n 

m 

7.6 

32.1 

34.6 

116.0 

S.1 

0.6 

0.3 
3.3 

IS.  2 
■  38.2 

87.1 
2.9 

6.7 
28.8 
32.8 

IV 

1  jg.  s 

v.... 

1Z3 

Administratively  accefitoble.. 

as 

I  Itodtal  KToap  IV  consists  of  (a)  white— 0.4  percent 

Ced  AQB,  6.6  percent  bUed  AQB  (trainabUity 
ted):  (b)  Negro— 17.5  percent  passed  AQB,  20.7 
percent  daUed  AQB  (tralnablllty  limited):  (c)  total— 
10.8  percent  passed  AQB,  8.2  percent  failed  AQB  (train- 
abfli^  limited). 

(The  lUustratlona  and  accompanying  tabli 
below  are  derived  from  the  table  above  br 
subtracting  the  faUing  group  and  redistrib- 
uting percentages.) 

I^ACr  or  POVXBTT 

These  test  results  mirror  America's  erratlt 
progress  toward  Its  elusive  goal  of  educa- 
tional equality.  They  also  reflect  the  host  ot 
dlstrlbulng  social  and  economic  problems 
that  face  the  Nation:  For  example,  the  1968 
Department  of  Labor  study  reported  that  the 
majority  of  young  men  falling  the  AFQT, 
white  and  Negro  alike,  were  the  products  of 
poverty.  Forty  percent  of  them  had  never 
gone  beyond  granunar  school,  four  out  of 
five  didn't  finish  high  school,  almost  one- 
third  came  from  broken  homes,  and  one- 
flfth  came  from  families  that  have  nnedod 
public  assistance.  The  unemplojrment  rate 
for  rejectees  was  substantially  higher  than 
for  other  young  men  In  the  same  age  grtmp, 
and  most  of  those  who  were  enqdoyed  held 
onskllled  Jobs  and  had  by  far  the  lowest 
earnings  In  their  age  group. 

Clearly  this  suggests  a  relatlonstalp  be- 
tween falling  scores  on  the  mental  tests  and 
the  environment  of  poverty.  Just  as  the  re- 
gional extremes  point  to  a  serious  Inequality 
of  educational  opportunity. 

The  most  relevant  index  for  i^pralslof  the 
quality  of  education  In  a  community  Is  the 
degree  to  which  It  provides  the  basic  knowl- 
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edge  and  sklUs  that  are  idqulred  In  our  con- 
temporary world.  APQTI  results  teU  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  number  of  men  who  are 
not  qualified  intellectually  to  enter  the 
Armed  Forces.  These  some  young  men  are 
equaUy  unqualified  to  become  contributing 
xaembers  of  our  work  foroe.  They  have  not 
been  educated  to  provldej  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

"Today's  mUitary  rejects  Include  tomor- 
row's hard-core  unemployed,"  said  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  "The  young  man  who 
does  not  have  what  it  takes  to  perform  mili- 
tary service  is  not  Ukely  t^  have  what  It  takes 
to  make  a  living." 

The  rejection  rate  on  the  AFQT  Is  not  an 
Infallible  guide,  but  it  is  impressive  evidence 
of  failure  by  many  schools.  The  grown  man 
who  cannot  pass  the  Al«QT  Is  in  serious 
trouble.  This  test  does  not  measure  Innate  in- 
telligence or  scholastic  aptitude — it  mees- 
tires  precisely  those  skills  that  are  most  Im- 
portant in  terms  of  Jobs  and  income. 

With  rare  exceptions,  thoee  who  fall  have 
had  all  the  formal  schootng  they  are  going 
to  get.  Only  four  percent  of  the  rejectees 
the  Department  of  Labor  studied  In  1963 
had  taken  business  or  cnnmercial  coiu^es 
and  only  17  percent  had  taken  vocational 
or  technical  courses.  Th|e  substantial  ma- 
jority of  rejectees  had  been  in  academic 
courses — but  their  most  <t»mmon  deficiency 
on  the  AFQT  was  apparenily  that  they  could 
not  read  or  do  simple  arithmetic. 

The  extreme  variations  in  regional  per- 
formance clearly  suggest  ithat  schools  have 
not  erased  inequality  based  on  accidents  of 
geography;  the  extreme  racial  variations 
make  It  clear  that  the  schools  have  yet  to 
overcome  the  envlronmeatal  handicaps  of 
the  Nation's  Negro  students.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  the  talent  pool  In  an^  one  State  is  sub- 
stantially different  than  the  talent  pool  in 
any  other  State.  It  is  a  demonstrable  fact 
that  the  talent  pool  in  any  one  ethnic  group 
Is  substantially  the  same  as  that  In  any 
other  ethnic  group.  i 

"There  Is  absolutely  nd  question  of  any 
genetic  differential,"  says  ;»  special  Depart 
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the  areas  were  providing  for  current  expend- 
itures per  pupU  in  average  daily  attendance 
(ADA)  In  school  year  1964-65.  Data  are  for 
48  States  and  the  District  of  ColiunbU. 
Averages  are:  20.9%  mental  test  failures  na- 
tionally; $483  current  expenditures  per  dudII 
in  ADA.  f     f  f 

Thus,  whatever  the  degree  of  inequality 
when  the  youngster  enters  the  school  system, 
it  is  greater  when  he  leaves.  The  schools  not 
only  fail  to  close  the  gap,  they  don't  even 
enable  Negro  students  to  hold  their  own. 

The  overall  differences  mentioned  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  many  Negro  chil- 
dren outperform  white  children.  Addition- 
ally, by  grade  12,  both  white  and  Negro  stu- 
dents in  the  South  scored  lower  on  these 
tests  than  did  white  and  Negro  students  in 
the  North.  Also,  southern  Negroes  scored 
further  below  southern  whites  than  did 
northern  Negroes  below  northern  whites — a 
regional  finding  that  correlatee  with  the 
Armed  Forces  mental  test  results.  (The  OB 
study  reports  only  regional  data;  by  prior 
agreement  with  chief  State  school  officers  It 
does  not  reveal  State-by-State  test  results.) 
The  OE  study  also  found  that  the  average 
white  student's  achievement  is  less  affected 
by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his  school 
than  is  that  of  the  average  Negro  student. 

Although  there  Is  no  wholly  consistent  pat- 
tern. In  general  the  study  found  that  Negroes 
are  offered  fewer  of  the  facilities  that  are 
most  related  to  academic  achievement  (i.e., 
physics,  chemistry,  and  language  labora- 
tories; libraries;  textbooks;  etc.).  Usually 
greater  than  the  majority-minority  differ- 
ences, however,  are  the  re^onal  differences. 
The  OE  survey  shows,  for  example,  that 
white  children  generally  attend  elementary 
schools  with  a  smaller  average  number  of 
pupils  in  their  classrooms  (29)  than  do  any 
of  the  Negroes  (32).  The  regional  break- 
downs however,  show  that  In  the  Southwest 
the  Negroes  average  39  pupils  per  room  com- 
pared to  26  per  room  for  whites.  Twice  as 
many  Negro  high  school  students  in  the  met- 
ropolitan Far  West  attend  schools  with  lan- 


ment  of  T  nhr.r  n^r^^  «„  »i.»V          ^""T,"  K^age  laboratories  as  do  their  counterparts 

^nteU^enc^L^^i  ^^  ^^.  ^^^L^^^^^'  ^  **»«  metropolitan  South  (95  peroent  ver- 

N^o  ilf»^^.^^  I          "'strlbuted  among  sus  48  percent:   for  whites  it  is  80  peroent 

?auem  is  i^oL  Tc!„»S.P'"°P%!l°°  ^^  '««»«  ^  percent).     One  hundred  percent 

Snv  otoe^ir^n  •?  ^"^""'^ff  °'  Chinese  or  of  Negro  high  school  students  in  the  metro- 

In  -vlX^^„^„H«„  ♦  ,  J.  P°"**°  ^^  W*^*  ^"'e  «<==««  ^  *  remedial 

if.i    f^*^    .         °  *^*'®^*  appears  at  every  reading  teacher,  compared  with  46  percent 

cial  stratum  m  every  KeosraDhlc  area.    "Tn  in  the  metropolitan  South. 


social  stratum  m  every  geographic  area.  'Tn 
every  race,  nation,  class, ;  and  community, 
better  and  worse  endowed  Individuals  can  be 
found,"  wrote  anthropologist  Juan  Comas. 
"This  is  a  biological  fact  tp  which  there  are 
no  exceptions."  i 

Thus  the  AFQT  resultsjfeem  to  point  up 
failure  in  the  schools.  Whatever  the  com- 
bination of  nonschool  factiars — poverty,  un- 
stable families,  community  attitudes,  low 
educational  level  of  parent*,  etc.— which  put 
minority  group  students  alt  a  disadvantage 
In  verbal  and  nonverbal  skijlls  when  they  en- 


Overall,  Negro  students  are  less  likely  to 
attend  secondary  schools  that  are  accred- 
ited, they  have  less  access  to  college  pre- 
paratory curriculums,  and  their  teachers 
have  weaker  academic  credentials. 

Since  It  is  as  axiomatlcally  true  in  educa- 
tion as  elsewhere  that  you  get  what  you  pay 
for.  the  correlation  between  this  data,  ex- 
penditure tables  on  pages  8  and  9,  and  the 

Armed  Forces  test  results  is  no  surprise 

but  neither  is  it  very  informative.  It  serves 
only  as  a  fever  gauge,  saying  that  the  patient 


Twenty  years  ago  such  an  assessment 
would  have  been  so  large  an  imdertaking  as 
to  make  It  almost  Impossible.  Today,  the 
theory  and  technology  of  statistical  sampling 
Is  so  far  advanced  that  Richard  Scammon, 
former  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
says  a  random  sample  of  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  population  can  provide  data 
statistically  accurate  within  a  few  percent- 
age points. 

The  Carnegie  committee  would  sample  five 
peroent  of  chUdren  In  the  9,  13,  and  17  age 
brackets  and  29-year-old  adults.  The  9-year- 
olds  represent  children  who  are  expected  to 
have  achieved  the  goals  of  primary  educa- 
tion; the  13-year-olds,  elementary;  and  the 
17-year-olds,  secondary.  Adults  wotild  be 
surveyed  for  comparative  pxirposes  because 
they  represent  the  major  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  educational  level  of  the  Nation. 
No  participating  pupil,  teacher,  or  school 
would  be  Identified.  Breakdowns  would  be 
by  sex.  by  ethnic  group,  by  socio-economic 
level,  by  geographic  region,  and  by  rural,  ur- 
ban, and  suburban  residence.  The  commit- 
tee proposes  periodic  assessments  every  three 
or  five  years. 

It  woiUd  be  impossible  to  teach  to  the  test, 
points  out  Committee  Chairman  Ralph  Tyler. 
A  teacher  would  be  extremely  unlikely  to 
have  more  than  one  puplUtested  in  a  five- 
year  period,  and  that  pupil  would  take  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  whole  test— which  la 
expected  to  require  20  hours  for  completion 
and  to  Include  seven  subject  areas:  reading, 
language  arts,  mathematics,  social  studies! 
citizenship,  fine  arts,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion. Prototype  tests,  being  developed  by 
leading  educational  research  firms  under  con- 
tract to  the  committee,  wlU  be  ready  for  field 
testing  early  next  year. 

Such  tests,  if  implied  nationwide  could 
provide  a  consistent  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Nation's 
educational  system.  The  general  public 
could,  for  the  first  time,  get  a  report  of 
what  tax  doUars  buy  in  educatioxud  achieve- 
ment. 

STATE    RANKUrCS    OF    XDUCATIOK    INDICATOBa 

SHOW  sncnjutrrx  in  PKsroRifAMcs 

Esttmated  percent  of  UUteracy  in  population 

over  14:  1960 

1.  Louisiana _. g  3 

2.  South  Carolina llllllllZZ         6  6 

3.  Hawaii "IIIII  6!o 

4.  Mississippi I""       ~       4  9 

6.  Georgia   ~™r™„ZI  4.5 

6.  Alabama  21"        4.' a 


7.  Texas 


4.1 


.^'.^•:£r^i."°'":.?t',-.-"?.-  iiii.-v;„^;Ti=',.s„SLS'. 


not  overcome  them,  notes  9  Just-completed 
report  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  education. 

The  OE  report  Is  based  oh  a  study  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  that  Included  achieve- 
ment testing  of  as  many  aa  135,000  students 
at  one  of  five  way-points  In  their  educaUonal 
career— first,  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
grades.  At  each  grade  level;  the  Negro  pupils 
scored  dUtlnctly  lower  than  did  white  stu- 
dents but  most  important  Up  note  Is  that  by 
the  twelfth  grade  the  difference  had 
Increased. 

For  example,  Negroes  weija  10.7  points  be- 
low whites  In  nonverbal  sdoree  in  the  first 
grade.  By  tweUth  grade  this  gap  had  grown 
to  11.1  points.  In  verbal  scores,  the  gap 
Widened  from  7.2  points  in  ftrst  grade  to  11.2 
points  by  twelfth  grade. 

The  price  of  poor  school  I  support  la  poor 
educaUon.    MlUtary  reJecU^n  rates  for  each 


Far  more  precise  diagnostic  tools  are 
needed  to  pinpoint  what  is  happening  tn 
the  Nation's  schools,  to  show  what  children 
actually  learn  and  when  and  how  well  they 
learn  it. 

For  this  reason  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
2  years  ago  organized  a  top  level  commit- 
tee to  look  Into  the  question  of  whether 
there  could  or  should  be  a  national  assess- 
ment of  education.  The  committee  (a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporation)  has  concluded 
that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  not  only 
feasible,  but  desirable.  The  project  has 
progressed  from  the  proposal  to  the  pianntrig 
stages. 

A  large  part  of  the  Impetus  toward  nation- 
al assessment  stems  from  the  increasing  Fed- 
wal  Investment  in  education.  Congress  and 
the  American  taxpayer  want  to  know  what 
the  NaUon  is  getting  for  its  money — and  not 


and  related  to  what  the  sc^^ools  in  each  ot     educational  IncrwnenU.  ^^ 


8.  North  Carolina- ___._ """  4*  0 

New  Mexico 222121221"!  4  0 

10.  Arizona  """      "      o'  a 

11.  Arkansas 3  q 

12.  Tennessee «'  it 

13.  Virginia "I~"IZ~!I"  8!4 

14;  Kentucky    IIIIII  8  8 

16.  Alaska   »' q 

18.  New  York a« 

17.  West  Virginia 27 

18.  Tlorlda IIIII  2  6 

United  States I I  24 

19.  Rhode  Island ^ IIIIII  a!  4 

20.  New  Jersey " III  a!  a 

Massachusetts IIIIIIIIII      23 

'    Connecticut IIIIIIIII      a!  a 

23.  Pennsylvania 2*0 

24.  Oklahoma IIIIIIIIIIIIIII"  l'» 

District  of  Columbia IIIIIII__~  1*9 

Maryland "I ".  1  » 

Delaware   i'* 

28.  nilnola    """"""        13 

California j'g 

30.  Missouri 17 

31.  Michigan ,« 

32.  Ohio IIIIIIIIHII       I  16 

33.  North  Dakota I IIIIIIIIIIH""  14 

New  Hampshire IIIIIIIIIIIH""  14 

36.  Maine ^11  I'a 

Colorado   III  ~  j'j 

87.  Wisconsin "2Z"l"llZ  1.7 

Tnrtlans  IIIIIIIII  l.a 
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EtUmated  percent  of  iUiteracy  in  jtopviatUm 
over  14: 1990 — Continued 

8».  Vsrmcmt  1.1 

NevMU l.l 

41.  Montana  1.0 

Minnesota 1.0 

48.  Wyoming 0.8 

Washington   0.8 

Utah 0.8 

South  Dakota 0. 8 

Nebraakft 0.8 

Kanaaa    .. __. . 0.8 

48.  Oregon 0.8 

Idaho 0.8 

51.  Iowa 0.7 

Souroe:  Cenaua  Bureau. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio  in  public  schools: 
rail   1995 

1.  Hawaii  38.8 

a.  Mlaalaslppl   28.  7 

3.  Alabama 28. 1 

4.  Tenncflsee 27. 8 

5.  Georgia 27.8 

6.  Michigan   27. 1 

7.  California 26.7 

8.  South  Carolina  26.5 

Utah   26.5 

10.  North  Carolina 26.  4 

11.  West  VlrglnU 26.8 

12.  Arkanoaa   26.2 

13.  Mlsaoun 26.  0 

14.  Ohio    25.8 

15.  Louisiana 26.6 

Dlst.  of  Columbia 25. 6 

17.  Florida  26.6 

Kentucky 26.6 

18.  Virginia 36.  o 

20.  Texas 34.8 

Indiana -- J--— __________«______  34.8 

23.  Pennsylvania '. 34.  e 

United  States '. 34!  6 

2^.  Maryland 34.5 

Nevada  34. 5 

25.  New  Mexico 34.4 

Maine  • -_.._„_ „__ 34. 4 

37.  Washington ""__II  34!  3 

28.  Oklahoma 1 I"  33. 8 

Idaho   ~"  SS.8 

30.  Arlaona 38*8 

31.  Minnesota . 38.4 

32.  Rhode  Island 33]  3 

Illinois   __. „._.___._  33.3 

New  Hampshire 33.3 

35.  Connecticut ,._  33. 0 

36.  Massachiisetts I  33!  7 

37.  Delaware    33.6 

38.  Colbrado I_III  32!  3 

^  Wisconsin "3  33!  8 

'Alaska  ..^ "_'_  33I3 

41.  New  York  .^ 21.8 

Montana „ 21.8 

New  Jersey 21.8 

♦4.  Vermont  ^ -____ ,_„!_„-. .__  21. 7 

46.  Iowa ._. "  3i'j 

Oregon  8j.  5 

47.  Nebraska   30  7 

48.  North  Dakota -. HI™"  3o!6 

48.  Wyoming  "  20  3 

80.  South  Dakota IIIIIII  19. 7 

51.  Kansas   ~_I  19I0 

SoXirce:  Office  of  Bducatlon. 

Median  school  years  completed  by  persons 
25  years  old  and  older:  1990 


1.  South  Caroliiia 

•Kentucky 

•.  West  Virgiaia 

Tennessee. .... .. 

Looblans 

6.  North  CafoUna. ...... 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

9.  Oeonria 

10.  Aiahanm 

11.  North  DskoU 

n.  Missouri 

U.  VlrginU  

14.  Rhode  Island 

16.  Pennsylvania 


AU 

White 

Non- 
white 

17 

las 

5.9 

8.7 

8.7 

S.2 

8.8 

8.8 

8.4 

8.8 

9.0 

7.6 

8.8 

10.5 

(iO 

8.0 

9.8 

7.0 

8.9 

11.0 

&0 

8.9 

h       0.5 

&S 

9.0 

10.3 

6.1 

9.1 

10.2 

«l5 

9.3 

9.8 

8.4 

9.6 

9.8 

8.7 

9.9 

10.8 

7.2 

tao 

10.0 

9.S 

10l2 

10.  S 

8.9 

Median  school  years  completed  by  persons 
25  years  old  and  older:  1990 — Continued 


AU 

White 

NOQ- 

whlte 

1«.  Wisconsin 

ia4 

ia4 

0.0 

Teias    

10.4 
10.4 

10.8 
las 

8.1 

.•South  DakoU 

8.6 

Oklahoma 

10:4 

10.7 

8.6 

Maryland . 

ia4 

11.0 

&1 

21.  lUinois 

ia6 

ia7 

9.0 

United  States 

10.6 

10.9 

8.2 

(United  States  1984) 

11.7 

8.9 

22.  New  Jersey 

10.6 

10.8 

8.8 

38.  New  York.. 

10.7 

10.8 

ft4 

24.  Minnesota 

10.8 

10.8 

9.1 

Michigan 

10.8 

11.0 

9.1 

Indiana ..... 

10.8 

10.9 

9.0 

27.  Vermont 

10.9 

10.9 

10.6 

Ohio 

10.9 
10.0 

11.0 
10.0 

0.1 

New  ITampahlre 

11.7 

Florida 

81.  Maine 

10.0 

11.6 

7.0 

11.0 

11.0 

10.7 

Connecticut 

11.0 

11.1 

9.1 

S8.  Delaware 

11.1 

11.6 

8.4 

84.  New  Mexico 

11.2 

11.6 

7.1 

35.  Iowa._. 

11.3 

11.3 

9.6 

HawaU 

ll.S 

12.4 

9.9 

Arliona 

11.3 

11.7 

7.0 

38.  Nebraska 

11.6 

11.7 

9.6 

Montana 

11.6 

11.7 

8.7 

Massachusetts. 

11.6 

11.6 

las 

41.  Kansas 

11.7 

11.8 

0.6 

District  of  Colombia 

11.7 

12.4 

9.8 

43.  Oregon 

11.8 

11.8 

9.0 

Idaho 

11.8 

11.8 

9.6 

46.  Wyoming 

IZl 

12L1 

9.3 

Washington. 

12.1 

12LI 

lae 

Nevada 

IZl 

1Z2 

8.8 

Colorado 

12.1 

IZl 

11.2 

California. 

12.1 

IZl 

10.6 

Alaska 

12.1 

12.4 

6.6 

51.  Utah 

12.2 

1X2 

lai 

Sooroe:  Census  Boreaa. 

Sstimated  current  expenditure  per  pupU  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  public  sdiools, 
by  State:  1956-1999 

1..  Mississippi 8317 

3t  South  Carolina 348 

3.  Alabama    355 

4.  Tennessee    361 

6.  West  VlrglnU 367 

6.  Kentucky 375 

7.  Arkansas    376 

8.  North  Carolina 378 

8.  Georgia 384 

10.  Idaho    400 

11.  Maine   410 

12.  Nebraska . 418 

13.  Virginia . . 424 

14.  Florida   438 

15.  Texas    449 

16.  Utah   458 

17.  North  Dakota 460 

18.  New  Hampshire   478 

19.  Louisiana    ._ 481 

Oklahoma    481 

21.  Missouri   485 

22.  Ohio 503 

23.  South   Dakota    507 

Vermont 507 

25.  Kansas   611 

26.  Indiana   512 

27.  Colorado    513 

28.  Arizona    514 

29.  Hawaii    515 

30.  Michigan    C21 

31.  Nevada  528 

32.  Massachusetts    530 

United  States 532 

33.  Iowa    648 

34.  Wyoming 551 

36.  Maryland    552 

36.  Washington    566 

37.  Pennsylvania    665 

38.  Montana    667 

39.  Wisconsin 575 

40.  Rhode  Island 576 

41.  Minnesota   577 

43.  Dlst.  of  Coltunbla 578 

New  Mexico 687 

44.  Delaware    .. . 680 

48.  California    . 583 

46.  nilnols   691 

47.  Oregon   613 

48.  Connecticut   . 837 


Estimated  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  public  schools 
by  State:  1959-1969 — Continued 

49.  New  Jersey  663 

60.  Alaska    775 

51.  New   York   876 

Source:  Office  of  Bducatlon. 

Percent  of  public  school  classroom  teachers 

paid  $9,500  or  more:  1965-99 

1.  Mississippi    0.6 

3.  South   Dakota  3.0 

Kentucky    „„„____._.,_.  3.0 

4.  South  Carolina  3.6 

5.  West  Virginia 3.8 

6.  Arkansas   4.0 

7.  Alabama    5.0 

8.  Oklahoma ._. . 6.0 

9.  Tennessee    - .__ _„.._._  8.0 

10.  North  Carolina 8.8 

11.  Idaho   . . 8.6 

12.  Georgia   11.0 

13.  North  Dakota .__  12.2 

14.  Nebraska   1 12.5 

15.  Maine  . 15.3 

16.  Texas    15.8 

17.  New  Hampshire . 17. 1 

18.  Montana    . 17.8 

19.  Virginia  I8.5 

20.  Vermont . .  30. 0 

Louisiana    30.0 

22.  Kansas   . 20.5 

23.  Missouri    . 34.0 

24.  Iowa    , asio 

25.  Florida  33.0 

26.  Ohio    37.6 

27.  Colorado    » 39.  j 

28.  Wyoming 40.3 

29.  Wisconsin    41.0 

United  States 41.8 

30.  Utah   42. 1 

31.  Pennsylvania   .. 43.4 

32.  New  Mexico  . 45.9 

33.  Rhode  Island 46.6 

34.  Hawaii    47.0 

35.  Oregon   47.7 

36.  Minnesota IIIII  40!  0 

37.  Illinois   I-IIIII.  Bl!3 

38.  New  Jersey ZlllZZ  w',2 

39.  Maryland ~_JiZ  B6!o 

Indiana    . ~  ss^o 

41.  Michigan    I_~II  66!3 

42.  Connecticut    "I~"  66!  5 

43.  Washington    111""  57!  0 

Nevada 67!  0 

45.  Massachusetts    I"  68!  6 

46.  Arizona    ^  go'o 

47.  Delaware    IIIIIII  61!  0 

48.  California    ""I*~  77' 0 

49.  New  York I^-IIIIIIII  70!  0 

50.  Alaska    "IIII  94!  8 

Source:  NEA  Research  Division.  Rank- 
ings of  the  States,  1966.  Copyright  1966  by 
the  National  Education  Association.  All 
rights  reserved. 

The  same  States  lead  or  lag  In  various  sec- 
tors: Literacy  level,  school  expenditures, 
military  test  failures,  teacher  salaries: 

Percent  of  voting  age  population  participat- 
ing in  presidential  elections:  1964 

1.  Mississippi    33.3 

3.  Alabama    86.8 

3.  South  Carolina 39!  3 

4.  Virginia  . 43.9 

6.  Georgia   '_  44!  a 

8.  Texas : 45.3 

7.  Louisiana    47.9 

8.  Arkansas   50.4 

9.  Tennessee   81.6 

10.  North  Carcdlna 6s!o 

11.  Florida . 68.8 

13.  Kentucky   , ""  34!  1 

13.  Arizona ; 68.6 

14.  Maryland    .« s 67.0 

16.  Nevada _        57  1 

16.  Alaska    I  8i!8 

United    States 69.8 

,17.  New  York .. 68. 4 
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elec  t  ions 


Percent  of  voting  age  pobklation 
ing  in  presidential 

18.  Oklahoma 

19.  New   Mexico 

20.  Kansas . 

Hawaii    I.. 

23.  CalUomla 

28.  Ohio 

24.  Maine H 

25.  Nebraska 

26.  Vermont   " 

27.  Missouri    

28.  Pennsylvania 

29.  Michigan 12 

30.  New  Jersey 

31.  Colorado   Z™ 

32.  Oregon ™ 

33.  Wisconsin I~ 

34.  Rhode  Island  _r"iri 

35.  Montana    1 

36.  Massachusetts   .11111 

37.  Connecticut II 

38.  Iowa III_ 

39.  Delaware IIIIIH 

40.  Washington   " 

41.  South  Dakota IIII, 

42.  North   Dakota.-IIHI 
New  Hampehire..III! 

44.  Indiana   

45.  Illinois 1.11111'. 

46.  Wyoming    H"! 

47.  West   Virginia" 

48.  Idaho 1\ 

49.  Minnesota HH! 

50.  Utah IIIIIH! 

Source:  Department  of  lommerce. 


Draftee  failures  on  Arm^  Forces 
tests  (by  peipent) 


U.S.  average 

MIsslsslppL 

South  Carolina.^ 

Louisiana.. ' 

North  CarollnaJIII"! 

Alabama .1.. 

Georgia I" 

Arkainsas... " 

Tcnneaaee 

Distrlet  of  Cohunbia.. 

Virginia. 

Kentucky ,. 

West  Vlrglnla...„. 

Florida 

Maryland 

Texas I" 

Delaware 

New  York 

New  Mexico 

Hawaii 

New  Jersey 

Uaine ———..,._, 

Arizona "7" 

nilnols 

Coimectkat 

Missouri. 

Nevada ...  . 

CallfDmla 

Pennsylvuila 

Oklahoma ] 

Michigan 

Ohto 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Indiana 

New  Hamp^lre 

Rhode  Island 

Alaska... 

Colorado 

WIsoonstn ." 

South  Dakota. 

Nertti  Dakota. 


August 

^1968  to 

December 

1966 


Nebraska 

Idaho 

Wyoming. .. 

Oregon 

MbUMsota.. 

Utah 

Montana.... 

Iowa 

Washington. 


Souroe:  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Oei  ^,  Army. 
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participat- 
1994— Con. 

63.6 

66.4 

66.0 

66.0 

66. 1 

66.7 

66.9 

67.6 

67.9 

68.0 

68. 1 

69. 1 

69.2 

69.7 

69.8 

70.7 

71. 1 

71.2 

71.7 

72. 1 

72.3 

72.6 

73.0 

73.4 

73.8 

73.8 

74. 1 

74.8 

74.  6 

75. 1 

76.5 

76.8 

77.3 


37.7 
87.0 
36.3 
33.7 
83.7 


High   school  dropouts    (percent   of  1991-92 
ninth  graders  not  graduating  in  1964-9S) 

1.  Mississippi   

2.  Gecx'gia  IIIIIIIIII 

3.  Kentucky   

4.  North  Carolina 11111111111' 

District  of  Columbia I _.. 

6.  Alabama 33  g 

7.  Tennessee 11111111111  832 

8.  New  Mexico 11111111111  83  1 

9.  South  Carolina IIIIIIIIII  83!o 

Alaska  830 

11.  Louisiana  32.6 

12.  Arizona IIIIIIIIII  31  8 

13.  Florida    ; 3ijj 

14.  West  Virginia "111111"  81 0 

15.  Texas 30.6 


Average  annual  salaries  of  classroom  teachen 
m  public  schools:  1965-69 — Continued 

33.  Florida   ^6  485 

United  States 111111111    6,' 500 

34.  Minnesota g  54^ 

35.  Oregon 2111    6!650 

36.  Washington    ^-  g^s 

37.  Michigan ...i:::i:i:i  e,t^ 


6.878 


38.  Maryland 

39.  Hawaii ZIIIIIIIHI    6!929 

40.  New  Jersey 

41.  Nevada 

Arizona 

43.  Indiana    "" 


44. 
45. 


Massachusetts    7 


6,968 
7,025 
7,026 
7,050 


Illinois 


irt'  virJ^iI" — " '"•'     **■  Delaware  ■'"    7 

16.  Virginia soj2     47.  Conn«,««.*  2 


100 
7,123 


150 


30.1 
29.9 
27.6 
25.8 
25.6 
25.3 
35.1 
35.0 
24.0 
23.7 
23.6 
23.0 


mental 


23.4 


67.3 

S3.3 

4&2 

*2.6 

42.S 

41.  S 

38.4 

913 

36l« 

33L8 

S18 

S1.S 

ILl 

37.1 

2S.7 

3&4 

214 

210 

23.1 

22.8 

987 

UL7 

l&l 

184 

17.7 

17.8 

iai3 

18.8 

i&a 

l&S 
117 
114 
111 
ULS 
UL4 
UlI 
1X9 
18.1 
ML* 
l&i 
87 
9.4 
81 
88 
86 
7.1 
7.0 
&ff 
9.6 
9.4 
88 


1965 


30.2 


37.0 
48.2 
36.3 
41.1 
38.6 
41.2 
25.3 
31.8 
311 
28.9 
26.5 
27.8 
25.6 
211 
22.9 
21.9 

aa4 

26.1 
23.0 
16.5 
18.3 
2a2 
l&O 
16.8 
17.1 
115 
118 
13.9 
16.5 
111 
110 
11.3 
1Z9 
10.8 
9.5 
&9 
13.8 
13.0 
9.3 

las 

9.7 

10.2 

8.7 

ao 

9l3 
6.9 
7.6 
6.6 
42 
11 
7.0 


17.  Arkansas 

18.  Kansas 

19.  Missouri 

20.  Illinois  — -IIIIII"II" 

21.  Oklahoma I 

22.  Wyoming III  " 

United  States "_ 

23.  Indiana 

24.  Maine IIIIIIIIII 

25.  Maryland  ..__ 11111..11" 

26.  New  York 

27.  Nevada IIII'IIII 

Vermont  I  230 

29.  Michigan HI  22!7 

30.  Colorado  21.8 

31.  New  Hampshire 111111111  31.5 

32.  Idaho 21.4 

33.  New  Jersey "  20.8 

34.  Massachusetts 20.6 

35.  Delaware 2o!4 

36.  Utah ; I  19^1 

37.  Ohio I.III  18!9 

38.  South  Dakota I  18.7 

39.  North  Dakota . "H  iB.e 

40.  Connecticut ...^ "  18.4 

Rhode  Island I8.4 

42.  Nebraska II  i8!l 

43.  Pennsylvania 17.7 

44.  Oregon 17.4 

45.  Iowa .*r lej 

46.  Montana 16.7 

47.  Washington 1..11  18.1 

48.  Hawaii 14.5 

49.  Wisconsin 14!2 

50.  California II  12.5 

61.  Minnesota 12.1 

Source :  Office  of  Education. 

Average  annual  salaries  of  classroom  teachers 
in  public  schools:  1965-66 

1.  Mississippi 

2.  South  Dakota "" 

8.  South  Carolina . 

4.  Arkansas    

5.  Kentucky    

6.  West  VlrglnU *IIIII! 

7.  Tennessee    

8.  North  Dakota 1..1111. 

9.  Alabama , . 

10.  Nebraska IIIIIIIII  6,226 

11.  North  Carolina  5,837 

12.  Georgia    5!  350 

18.  Maine 6.650 

14.  Vermont 5  640 

15.  ^nrglnla  111111  5!  650 

Oklahoma  6,650 

New  Hampshire 5  650 

18.  Idaho    . 5' 885 

19.  Kansas   6,785 

20.  Montana 5,800 

21.  Missouri IIIIIH  5' 857 

22.  Texas    5, 950 

23.  Louisiana 3  039 

24.  Iowa   "  81050 

38.  Wyoming a.  119 

26.  Utah ------.—--_______  6  260 

27.  Rhode  Island 6  335 

28.  Ohio   IIII  6;36o 

29.  New  Mexico 6.856 

SO.  Colorado    , oisst 

31.  PennsylvanU IIII""I    6,' 410 

32.  WUoonsIn   •        '      6  425 


47.  Connecticut   

48.  District  of  Oolumbia 

49.  New  York ..Ill 

60.  CallfornU   IIIIIH 

51.  Alaska IIIIII 

Source:  Office  of  Bducatlon. 
Armed  Forces  mental  test  failures,  18-year- 

«M..  June  1964  to  December  1995  study 
[In  percent] 


7.200 
7.600 
7,700 
8,150 
8.240 


Olds: 


U.S. 


average... 


84,190 
4.650 
4.675 
4,740 
4.930 
4,990 
6.100 
5.120 
5.150 


District  of  Columbia.. 

South  Carolina 

Mississippi Sil" 

North  Carolina. 

Tennessee I. 

Louisiana 

Virginia '.. ."'.'.'." 

Alabama 

Oeorgia '_'_ 

Kentucky 

Texas 

West  Virginia IIII 

Arkansas "" 

Florida _IIIII 

New  Mexico IIII 

Hawaii " 

Maryland III 

Arltona.. 

New  York [ 

Oklahoma 

Missouri 

Colorado III! 

Maine I. 

Delaware 

rallfomla 'J. 

Michigan .. . 

Illinois "[ 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire ... 

Vermont 

Nevada II 

New  Jersey 

Indiana .1 

North  Dakota 

Ohio- 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania... 

Kansas 

Alaska Ill 

South  Dakota 

Rhode  Island 

Nebraska 

Idaho 

Wisconsin. ..IIIIIIIIIII 

Montana :... 

Utah 

Iowa , 

Wyoming ... 

Oregon 

Minnesota 

Wasiibigton 


Total 


25.3 


White 


18  8 


56.3 

16.8 

516 

21.8 

53.8 

25.2 

53.0 

37.9 

40.0 

43.7 

46.0 

26.4 

45.3 

33.6 

415 

24.4 

43.2 

23.5 

ae.1 

38.0 

38.6 

32.5 

SS.5 

35.3 

33.7 

21.0 

32.9 

18.4 

29.4 

29.1 

28.3 

28.2 

27.8 

19.1 

25.9 

210 

219 

21.1 

23.3 

19.3 

21.6 

17.3 

21.2 

20.5 

20.9 

2a9 

ao.8 

12.8 

19.6 

17.1 

18.2 

114 

17.8 

18.4 

17.0 

16.6 

16.1 

l&l 

16.1 

.      16. 1 

119 

9.4 

114 

10.7 

113 

12.8 

HI 

111 

13.0 

11.0 

U.S 

11.3 

18.7 

U.6 

13.6 

11.8 

13.1 

12.9 

12.6 

12.6 

12.4 

13.1 

12.1 

10.0 

11.4 

11.4 

9.4 

8.7 

8.3 

8.8 

8.2 

81 

7.7 

7.7 

7.8 

7.6 

7.4 

7.0 

«.9 

6.0 

18 

&S 

Negro 


67.5 


614 
.816 
819 
82.1 
7a8 
710 
73.7 
712 
79.1 
59.2 
69.4 
410 
710 
714 
6Z1 
■100.0 
66.2 
68.1 
53.8 

eai 

66.4 
617 
(») 
52.6 
40.4 
46.3 
66.5 
42.2 

m 

68.2 
46.2 
43.6 

(«) 
40.8 
813 
41.7 
45.0 

<S0.0 

m 

30.3 

817 
C) 

513 

■100.0 

>S)lO 

57.8 

■37.4 

218 


■  Small  sample. 

'  Too  small — figure  meaningless. 

NOTF.— Range:  Total:  5.8  percent  (Washington)  to 
86^8  percent  (District  of  Columbia);  white:  6.5  percent 
(Washlnrton)  to  43.7  percent  (Tennessee):  Nen»- 28 
percent  (Washington)  to  85.6  percent  (South  CaroUjia). 

Source:  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral.  Army. 


MORE  INFLATION 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "More  In- 
flation? Corporate  Economists  Say 
Johnson    Program    Won't    Halt    Price 
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BJsM,"  written  Djr  Albert  R.  Karr,  and 
publlBhed  on  the  front  i>a«e  of  yester- 
day's Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

hoax  intlation?  cosposatx  bconoiosts  sat 
Johnson  Pbogram  Won't  Halt  Puck 
Risks — Th«t  Skk  Cost  Push  Fxok  Bio  Pat 
Hocks  Rxxntobcino  Pskssttrbs  cv  Hot  Os- 
MAMO—TOMa  BiTDCKT  roB  Tax  Boost 

(By  Albert  B.  Karr) 
"We're  going  to  get  a  lot  more  Inflation  In 
the  montba  Just  abead." 

That's  the  pre<Uctlon  of  Albert  O.  Uata- 
moroe,  economist  for  Armstrong  Cork.  Co.,  and 
of  la  great  majority  of  corporate  economists 
Interviewed  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
economists  think  that  the  Government's  con- 
sumer price  Index,  which  rose  at  a  4.8%  an- 
nual rate  between  July  and  August,  will  con- 
tinue to  climb  at  about  that  rate  for  the  rest 
of  IM6.  The  rate  Is  more  than  three-and-a- 
half  times  the  average  annual  1.3%  rise  the 
index  recorded  between  1960  and  1966. 

The  Johnson  Administration's  plan  to  cool 
off  the  economy  by  suspending  for  16  months 
both  the  7%  investment  tax  credit  granted  to 
business  and  aocelCTated  depreciation  allow- 
ances on  buildings  won't  work,  most  of  the 
corporate  economists  believe.  They  think  the 
Administration  in  1967  will  be  driven  to  an 
income-tax  Increase  to  fight  Inflation. 

But  even  then  "we're  looking  for  a  con- 
tinued rise  In  Inflation  into  mld-1967,"  says 
an  economist  for  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Buch- 
anan, Mich.,  maker  of  construction  ma- 
oblnery. 

CHAHca  nr  thx  pkoblkk? 
A  ma}«x'  reason  for  these  forecasts:  "We 
are  In  the  midst  of  a  very  subtle  change  In 
tbe  nature  of  Inflation,  from  the  type  of  In- 
flation associated  with  excessive  demand  to  a 
type  aaeoclated  with  rising  costs,"  says  Daniel 
W.  Hodes,  economist  for  General  Telephone  * 
Klectronlos  Ckirp.  He  and  others  believe  that 
prices,  which  so  far  have  been  pushed  up 
primarily  by  the  pressure  of  strong  demand 
on  a  D.S.  Industrial  capacity  that  Is  severely 
■trained,  shortly  will  be  pushed  up  by  rising 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  as  well. 

Labor  cost  Increases  so  far  have  been 
largely  offset  by  gains  In  productivity.  A 
Government  Index  of  output  per  man-hour 
in  the  nonfarm  economy  rose  during  IBM 
from  130%  of  the  1957-69  average  to  134.6%, 
an  average  gain  of  over  a  percentage  point  a 
quarter. 

But  the  rise  has  slowed  In  1966.  The  Gov- 
ernment Index  roee  0.9  point  In  the  flrst 
qiutrter,  then  fell  0.5  In  the  second  quarter. 

Meanwhile,  workers  have  seen  their  pur- 
chasing  power  eroded  by  rising  living  costs. 
Their  unions  have  noted  that  manufacturers' 
after-tax  profits  In  the  second  quarter  were 
5.9%  of  sales,  the  highest  profit  margin  since 
1980,  according  to  Government  figures. 

Already,  economists  note,  wage  demands 
and  settlements  are  rising.  The  Machinists 
Union  settled  Its  strike  against  major  air- 
lines for  an  Increase  far  exceeding  the  Gov- 
ernment's aj%  "guldepoat"  for  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  boosts.  A  settlement  between  tbe 
Commimlcatlons  Workers  and  Western  Slec- 
trlc  Co.  grants  Increases  topping  6%.  And 
many  construction  industry  agreements  luive 
far  exceeded  tbe  guldeposts. 

RABO    TO    KXBI8T 

Next  year  such  major  unions  as  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  the  United  Robber  Workers 
and  the  Teamsters  negotiate  major  contracts. 
"The  wage-price  gnldeposts  «re  (Arvlously  off. 
Mtd  with  corporate  proAts  as  high  -as  tt»y 
are,  nntaom  are  oartatnly  going  to  ptew  t<x 
Wg  wage  IncraaMa."  aaya  D.  B.  Kindler  of 
Wbaellng  Bteel  Co^.  An  Air  Transport  Aa- 
soetatloo  MonooUst  adds  that  "with  ansip* 
•        •  .  ..\.4t' .  .     -.„  •    •  >, 
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ployment  rates  at  such  low  levels,  worker 
bargaining  power  U  awfully  strong." 

So,  economists  fear,  a  combination  of  big 
wage  boosts  and  small  productivity  gains 
will  end  a  long  period  of  stability  In  labor 
costs  per  unit  of  output.  For  manufactxirers 
these  coets  in  August  were  99.7%  of  the 
1967-59  average,  Government  flgiires  show. 

The  business  economists  doubt  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  current  program,  which  Is 
designed  largely  to  slow  carp<u«te  capital 
spending  will  do  much  to  ctirb  even  "de- 
mand-pull" Inflation.  They  cite  a  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  survey  Indi- 
cating that  suspension  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  Is  unlikely  to  have  much  effect  before 
late  1967  or  1968,  as  most  companlee  are 
committed  on  expansion  projects  through 
next  year.  One  company  polled  said  the  sus- 
pension would  only  "require  us  to  borrow 
more  money"  to  finance  expansion,  and  th\is 
"put  more  pressure  on  the  tight  money  situ- 
ation." 

Economists  see  no  sign  of  a  cutback  tn 
Government  si>endlng  to  reduce  demand 
pressures,  either.  Moet  look  for  defense  out- 
lays to  rise  throughout  1967,  to  a  fourth- 
qtiarter  rate  roughly  10%  higher  than  In  the 
final  1966  quarter,  and  to  more  than  cancel 
out  any  reduction  In  nondefense  outlays  the 
White  House  might  effect. 

"A    maST    BirtTATION" 
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^^  In  this  situation,  without  a  tax  boost  to 
"reduce  demand  pressures,  we  might  get  Into 
big  trouble,"  says  Avram  V.  Klsselgoff,  eco- 
nomist for  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  "We're 
in  a  messy  situation."  Edwin  W.  Magee,  Jr., 
partner  In  Mackay-Shlelds  Economics,  Inc!, 
a  consulting  firm,  says  that  "almost  every 
company  we  talk  to  assumes  that  chances 
are  better  than  60-50  that  there  will  be  a 
tax  Increase." 

Many  business  economists  are  so  sure 
taxes  will  be  raised  that  they  are  advising 
their  companies  to  plan  1967  budgets  on  the 
assumption  that  the  corporate  Income-tax 
rate  will  be  60%  or  higher,  against  tli« 
present  48%.  Thla  coold  mean,  among  other 
things,  that  profits  available  to  finance  capi- 
tal spending  would  be  reduced  by  iUgher 


Companies  getting  such  advice  from  their 
economists  Include  AlUed  Chemical,  Clark 
Equipment,  Du  Pont  Co.,  Continental  Can 
Co.  and  Boeing  Co.  Boeing  already  has  a 
"contingency  plan"  to  take  a  higher  tax  rate 
Into  account,  says  Manuel  S.  Rustla,  a  com- 
pany economist.  An  economist  for  dark 
Equipment  says  his  company  is  planning  on 
a  60%  to  61%  corporate  Income-tax  rate  In 
1967,  and  Is  "reviewing  all  of  our  coets  to  try 
to  offset  the  rise  In  material  and  labor  ooets 
that  we're  sure  to  have  In  the  month  Imme- 
dUtely  ahead." 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  article  predicts 
what  many  economists  have  been  fore- 
casting regarding  the  trend  of  inflation, 
and  their  estimates  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  not  be  reducing  its 
spending,  as  a  result  of  which  Inflation 
Is  likely  to  continue.  The  article  Indi- 
cates that  these  economists— and  they 
are  numbered  among  the  leading  econ- 
omists of  the  Nation — do  not  believe 
that  President  Johnson's  current  pro- 
gram for  meeting  inflation  will  get  tbe 
job  done  at  all,  and  they  believe  that  a 
tax  tnerease  will  likely  take  place. 

It  further  points  out  that  members  of 
the  working  class  of  our  society  are  see- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  their  earn- 
ings eroded  away  hy  Inflation,  and  these 
eooQomlsts  expect  another  round  of 
WBgd  Increases  to  be  coming  akmg  some- 
time early  n»t  year,  if  not  before. 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Sunday,  the  distlneulshed  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbrioht],  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, was  interviewed  by  veteran  cor- 
reqxtndent.  Robert  McCormlck.  on  the 
NBC  "Vietnam  Weekly  Review."  I  had 
the  privilege  of  watching  the  Interview 
on  television  and  was  impressed,  as  al- 
ways, with  the  thoughtful,  probing  ob- 
servations of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Senator  PmLBRiCHT  has  demonstrated 
the  highest  form  of  patriotism  In  ex- 
pressing enough  concern  about  our  na- 
tional interest  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  to  speak  out  honestly  on  Impor- 
tant foreign  policy  Issues.  Thoughtful 
men  of  good  will  can  easily  come  to  dif- 
fering points  of  view  on  complicated 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  But  so  long 
as  there  are  statesmen  such  as  Senator 
Pulbrioht  with  clear  voices,  penetrating 
minds,  tmd  enough  courage  to  demon- 
strate those  talents  honestly,  our  dem- 
ocratic process  will  continue  to  serve  us 
well. 

I  have  noted  some  of  the  complaints 
of  certain  columnists  who  have  sug- 
gested that  because  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  does 
not  always  echo  the  official  line,  he  is 
performing  a  disservice.  Actually,  any 
Senator  who  can  do  no  better  than 
blindly  rubber-stamp  Federal  policy  Is 
not  worthy  of  his  salt.  Neither  is  he  a 
helpful  patriot. 

As  a  fellow  Souitor  and  as  a  citizen, 
I  become  more  grateful  each  day  for  the 
foreign  policy  leadership  of  Senator 
Pulbrioht. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  Interview  with  Mr.  McCormlck  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl;e  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

TSANSCBIPr     OF     THK     TKLKVISION     ImTKHVIKW 

or  Sknatok  J.  WiLUAM  PousaiOHT. 
Chairman  of  thk  Sknatk  Forkion  Rela- 
tions COMMITTKK,  ST  ROBERT  McCORMICK, 
NBC  NKWB  CONCRKSSIONAL  CORRXaPONDXKT, 

ON  A  Spkcial  Edition  ot  "Virtnaic 
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Robert  McCorUick.  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
do  you  think  we're  going  In  South-East 
Asia? 

J.  WiLLXAX  Fuuright.  Well,  Bob,  I  tliink 
weTe  going  In  the  wrong  direction  with  this 
constant  escalation  of  the  war.  Of  course 
It's  not  so  easy  to  put  It  simply  that  way, 
The  speech  of  Arthur  Goldberg's  the  other 
day  was  a  restatement  and  I  thought  a  very 
succinct  and  persuasive  one.  But  In  view 
of  our  actions  and  the  constant  build  up  of 
our  forces,  I  can  see  why  it  isn't  accepted  by 
ova  enemies  In  Viet  Nam.  Sometlilng  more 
than  that  has  to  be  done.  In  my  view.  If 
weTe  not  wlUlng  to  take  some  Initiative 
unilaterally,  I  doubt  that  they're  going  to 
decscalate,  if  I  may  use  that  word.  And  if 
we  continue  to  escalate,  I  see  but  one  thing: 
a  war  with  China  and  possibly  a  wwld  war. 
X  know  that  big  countries  never  Uke  to 
back  up.  They  like  to  go  through  to  victory. 
That's  the  tradition,  and  our  country^  not 
doing  anything  worse  than  big  couutrlee  have 
always  done.  I  wouldnt  for  a  moment  sug- 
gest tliat  America  Is  worse  In  any  respect 


tlian  the  great  empires  at  great  countries  of 
the  past.  There  is  alway*  an  Impulse  to  use 
power  If  you  have  It — and  We  have  It.  We've 
developed  It — not  Intentionally  for  tlUs  pur- 
pose but  due  to  a  lot  of  Circumstances,  I'm 
not  being  critical  of  my  country,  in  the  sense 
of  comparing  it  to  the  way  other  countrlea 
have  acted,  but  I  would  expect  more  of  Amer- 
ica than  of  other  coimtriee.  And  the  most 
Important  element  In  ttds  picture,  which 
makes  It  imperative  that  we  act  differently 
from  great  empires  In  th«  past.  Is  the  exiat- 
ence  of  nuclear  weapons.  It's  impossible  for 
me  to  understand  how  a  country  like  our 
own  can  risk  a  great  war,  a  third  world  war, 
with  nuclear  weapons  In  jthe  ofllng.  I  cant 
help  but  think  that  It's  disastrous  for  \i8  not 
to  take  the  initiative  to  ^top  this  war  by  a 
comi>roml8e — and  that's  the  long  and  short 
of  it.  The  great  difference  la  the  poeslbUlty 
that  we  will  have  a  war.  You  remember  In 
tbe  test  ban  hearings  some  of  our  leading 
pubUc  ofllclals  talked  rather  glibly  about  the 
first  exchange  In  which  maybe  fifty  miii<fm 
Americans  would  be  killed,  as  If  It  wasnt 
very  important.  I  was  sbocked  at  that,  at 
their  talking  about  It  in  tbat  Impersonal  way 
as  If  things  would  go  on  after  that  In  just 
the  same  way  except  that  we  would  have  loet 
fifty  million  people.  And  of  course  we  ex- 
pected the  Russians  to  loiae  a  himxlred  mil- 
Uon,  I  suppose.  Do  yo\l  remember  tlioee 
hearings? 

McCoRMicK.  Tes,  I  do. 
Pttlbright.  We've  talket  about  tills  kind 
of  thing  so  much  people!  have  kind  of  ac- 
cepted it  and  have  become  Izamune.  They 
don't  seem  to  give  any  particular  significance 
to  It.  TThis  makes  no  sense  to  me.  Here  we 
are,  going  along  a  course;  that's  not  unlike 
the  course  other  vast  cotintrtes  have  fol- 
lowed when  they  have  ha4  power — trying  to 
Impose  their  will  and  seeking  to  impose  a  so- 
lution themselves — but  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  l>ackground  a44  we're  no  longer 
the  only  ones  who  have  '■  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Russians  have  themi  We  dont  deny 
that.  j , 

McCoRMicK.  What  unlfttaral  Initiative 
coiild  we  take?  || 

FuLBRicHT.  Stopping  thia  bombing  in  the 
North  Is  one.  Making  It  ii?Bry  clear  that  we 
recognize  that  the  Viet  (teng  is  the  major 
fighting  body  In  the  field  and  that  the  Na- 
tional liberation  Front  [should  \>e  repre- 
sented is  another.  We've  tbyed  around  with 
this  and  we've  almost  said  this  but  have  not 
quite  done  so.  I  think  that  the  moet  power- 
ful party  In  a  conflict  is  the  one  which  must 
take  the  Initiative  If  you  lieBlly  wish  to  have 
a  compromise  which  wouli  stop  the  war.  If 
you  wish  a  military  vlc^ry — an  Imposed 
peace — of  course,  you  doti't  take  such  an 
Initiative.  These  are  ttie  two  alternatives— 
either  you  have  a  comprincnlse  and  try  to 
work  out  a  settlement  that  both  sides  accept 
or  you  dont.  U  Thant  suggested  three 
points.  This  Is  somewhat  of  an  oversimpli- 
fication but  he  said  stop  tjbe  bombing,  treat 
with  the  Viet  Cong  and  neutralize  all  Indo- 
Cblna  but  especially  South  Viet  Nam. 

In  this  whole  Vletnamfete  situation,  the 
administration  has  not  Insisted  upon  the 
U.N.  playing  any  part.  I  Would  hope  that 
this  would  be  the  turning  point  !n  our  policy 
tovirard  an  emphaais  on  the.UJ*.  Intervening 
and  playing  a  part  and  on  a  compromise  In 
South  Viet  Nam.  I  don't 'really  beUeve  the 
Russians  wish  to  have  a  war.  The  Chinese 
are  in  a  state  of  complete  nervous  prostration 
at  the  moment.  Apparently  no  one  kncyws 
quite  what  this  means,  ^»it  they're  gotng 
through  a  very  severe  traiima.  I  think  this 
Is,  m  general,  the  way  I  Wtould  look  at  the 
situation.  I  would  approach  It  by  returning 
to  the  UJ^.  and  by  seeking  a  compromise  to 
•top  the  war.  1 : 

Mccormick.  Do  you  thlift  along  with  that 
WB  should  recognize  Red  Oitna?  Admit  Bed 
China  to  the  VH.t 
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FuLBRiGHT.  I  would  put  It  thls  Way.  I 
think  we  should  withdraw  our  opposition  to 
iiavlng  Red  China  in  the  VN.  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  suggest  that  we  should  begin  courting 
Red  China.  She  is  in  an  extremely  nervous 
state  at  the  moment.  I  think  it  was  0  Thant 
who  said  that  China's  like  a  person  going 
through  a  "nervous  breakdown."  There's  no 
point  m  paying  court  to  her.  I  don't  t.Mn^ 
there's  any  point  In  offering  to  recognize  lier 
now.  I  don't  think  she  would  accept  It.  I 
don't  think  you'd  get  anywhere,  and  I  thLdk 
It  would  be  embarrassing.  Therefore  I  do  not 
recommend  It  now.  I  do  recommend  simply 
stopping  our  opposition  to  her  admission  to 
the  UJT.  and  letting  the  members  go  their 
own  way.  If  a  majority  or  even  two  thirds 
vote  for  admission,  I  believe  this  requirement 
for  admission  now  has  been  set  due  to  our 
very  vigorous  campaigning,  I  wouldn't  Inter- 
fere. I  don't  wish  to  push  It  to  the  point  of 
saying  we  should  actively  vote  for  admission 
because  as  a  resvilt  of  our  past  actions  tills 
has  become  a  matter  of  domestic  politics  In 
some  parts  of  this  country.  I  think  It's  un- 
realistic to  say  we  should  suddenly  reverse 
our  position  and  be  for  It.  But  at  least  we 
can  withdraw  our  objection  to  admission. 

McCormick.  You  used  a  phrase  the  other 
day  tliat  we  seem  to  liave  the  conviction 
that  Communist  China  Is  Incxirably  aggres- 
sive.   What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

FUI3RIGHT.  I  think  this  idea  has  been  built 
up  by  our  people  in  trying  to  support  our 
policies.  Our  administration  has  tended  to 
exaggerate  certain  Incidents  In  tbe  past,  seek- 
ing to  prove  that  China  is  militarily  aggres- 
sive, that  she's  about  to  subvert,  take  over 
physically,  absorb  or  conquer  her  neighbors. 
I  don't  think  the  evidence  Is  at  all  clear  on 
this.  In  fact  I  think  she  has  shown  great 
restraint.  I  think  a  good  reason  for  this  Is 
that  China  Is  very  weak,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  aggression.  She  has  no  air  force  to 
speak  of — certainly  nothing  comparable  to 
ours  or  a  number  of  other  countries;  she 
has  no  navy  to  speak  of;  she  only  has  a  lot 
of  bodies — a  lot  of  men — ^foot  soldiers — and 
they're  not  very  mobile.  I  think  they'd  have 
great  trouble  in  moving  across  anything  fur- 
ther than  the  Immediate  frontier — and  I 
think  that  tbe  evidence  that  is  cited  of  tbe 
Indian  Incident.  Tibet  and  Korea  is  not  good 
evidence  of  an  aggressive  determination  on 
the  part  of  China.  The  experts  before  our 
committee  last  spring — the  best  China  schol- 
ars we  have  In  this  country — were  pretty 
well  agreed  that  there  isn't  any  convincing 
evidence  of  China's  desire  to  dominate  her 
neighbors  militarily. 

McCormick.  Do  you  believe  In  the  falling 
Domino  Theory — ^where  the  Chinese  Cwnmu- 
nlsts  push  over  one  country,  all  countries 
behind  them  will  faU  down? 

Pdi^brioht.  I  do  not.  I  don't  think  It  has 
any  validity  at  all.  This  Is  somewhat  like 
the  Idea  that  we're  going  to  prove  that  wars 
of  national  liberation  will  not  succeed.  If 
we  prove  that  It  doeent  succeed  here  In  Viet 
Nam  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
one  starting  In  Latin  America  or  Africa  or 
somewhere  else.  It  doesnt  prove  anything 
of  the  sort.  Each  country  is  different  and 
has  different  circumstances  surrounding  It. 
What  will  succeed,  whether  or  not  a  nation- 
alist movement  takes  hold,  whether  a  civil 
war  breaks  out — depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case.  The  "falling  Domino" 
is  a  little  bit  like  the  "International  Com- 
munist Conspiracy" — the  Idea  that  all  of  the 
troubled  spots  In  the  world  are  tied  together 
by  a  conspiracy,  that  they're  all  Instigated 
by  Communists  and  that  therefore  It's  a 
kind  of  "holy  crusade"  against  Communism 
to  atop  all  tbe  Ills  that  afflict  the  various 
countries  of  the  world.  This  doesn't  make 
any  sense  to  me. 

McCormick.  What  about  Tbaliaad?  Do 
yoti  think  we  are  faced  with  the  same  poten- 


tial altuatioD  In  Thailand  tluit  we  now  have 
in  Viet  Nam? 

Sen.  PDuniGHT.  Well,  you  know  the  ad- 
ministration's very  sensitive  about  Thailand, 
but  everything's  been  printed  about  It.  A 
curious  thing  came  about  after  the  hearing 
the  other  day  in  which  they  denied  that  the 
base  at  Sattuhip  Is  a  B-53  base.  A  friend 
of  mine  sent  me  an  advertisement  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  In  which  the  contzactor 
liad  put  an  ad.  It  said — we  are  building  a 
B-6a  base  south  of  Bangkok  and  we  are 
soliciting  employees  to  come  and  work  for  ua. 
(XiAUOHS)  This  was  an  ad  In  the  Wan 
Street  Journal  so  obviously  they're  doing  It. 
It's  been  in  the  pi4>ers.  I  deeply  regret  our 
Involving  Thailand  to  this  extent.  And  here 
again  this  Involvement  in  Thailand — this 
investment  of  hundred  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  we  liave  over  thirty  thousand  troops 
there,  and  they're  increasing — all  of  this  Is 
no  secret.  We're  doing  this.  I  think  that 
It  could  Involve  Thailand  and  eventually 
result  in  another  Viet  Nam  if  we  do  not  de- 
escalate  and  if  we  do  not  bring  this  war 
under  control  and  find  a  settlement.  This 
Is  part  of  the  escalation — and  I  deeply  regret 
it  not  only  for  our  saice  but  the  Thais  also. 
Again  It's  one  of  the  Important  elements 
that  raises  a  doubt  about  our  protestations 
of  not  intending  to  stay  there.  How  does 
one  reooncUe  this  enormous  Investment  with 
the  statements  that  we  are  ready  to  stop — 
ttiat  we're  ready  to  negotiate  and  pull  out? 
It's  hard  for  me  to  reconcUe  and  If  It  Is  for 
me  I'm  sure  It  Is  for  others. 

McCormick.  Well,  you  used  another 
phrase  In  that  connection — you've  referred 
to  welfare  colonialism  or  welfare  imperial- 
ism.   What  do  you  mean  by  those  .  .  . 

Sen.  Pdlbright.  Well  .  .  . 

McCormick.  .  .  .  really? 

Sen.  Pni.BRiGRT.  Actually  I  dldnt  coin  that 
phrase.  A  name  named  MacDermott  wrote 
an  article — I  believe  It  was  in  the  Progressive 
magazine — and  the  title  was  "Welfare  Im- 
perialism." He  was  talking  about  our  aid 
program  primarily  and  the  way  In  which 
when  we  get  mvolved  m  aiding  theae  coun- 
tries we  seem  to  assume  the  resiwnslblllty 
for  directing  their  Internal  affairs. 

I  have  always  supported  the  aid  program. 
I  never  dreamed  In  the  beginning  that  It 
would  be  a  tool  for  this  kind  of  Intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  other  countries.  Now  I'm 
beginning  to  see  that  it  is  a  tool.  In  recent 
experience,  certain  members  of  the  Senata 
who  are  very  strong  In  their  views  about 
military  Intervention  and  who  formerly 
didn't  support  aid  now  are  supporting  It.  All 
this  has  come  together  to  make  me  think 
that  this  could  be  a  very  Impdrtant  tool  tn 
the  establishment  of  welfare  imperialism.  If  I 
may  use  that  phrase,  and  therefore  I'm  now 
beginnings — ^I  have  for  some  years  but  par- 
ticularly this  year — to  Insist,  as  far  as  I  can, 
that  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countriea 
be  through  a  multilateral  organization  such 
as  the  International  Bank  or  the  United  Na- 
tion's Development  Fund  In  order  to  Insulate 
us  from  the  Impulse  to  Interfere  and  Inter- 
vene In  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  because 
I  think  It's  dangerous  for  us  aa  wtil  as  for 
the  other  countries. 

McCormick.  Do  you  think  yo\ir  Ideas  have 
had  adequate  expression  in  the  press  and  you 
could  Include  our  own  organization  In  that 
too? 

Sen.  Fot,bricht.  I  think  that  television,  of 
course,  has  been  very  generous  toward  our 
hearings,  and  I  think  they  have  given  all  the 
attention  that  is  warranted.  I  dont  have 
any  particular  complaint  about  television. 
In  the  press,  I  must  say  that  I  do  have  some 
complaint — not  so  much  about  giving  my 
views.  You  know  I  don't  expect  them  to 
accept  everything  I  say.  As  for  the  role  of 
the  press.  In  our  system  we  have  the  protec- 
tion of  the  1st  Amendment  for  the  press. 
It  Menu  to  me  that  because  the  Executive 
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Barancb  of  the  OoTertusent  ta  the  powerful 
part  of  our  Government — I  mean  It  com- 
mands, you  know,  the  disposition  of  the 
resources  of  the  country — the  role  of  the 
press  Is  to  be  the  forum  for  questioning  the 
policies  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  don't  know.  I  don't  mean  to 
exclude  the  Legislature  from  crttldam.  But 
above  everything  eUe  It  Is  necessary  to  keep 
a  balance  within  our  system.  I  think  the 
press  has  defaulted,  frankly.  I  think  the 
great  papers  of  this  country — with  few  ex- 
ceptions of  course,  particularly  In  Washlng- 
toa,  have  simply  become  so  servile  to  the 
executive — raising  no  question  about  the  va- 
lidity of  tbeee  very  Important  poUclee — that 
the  poeslblUty  Is  destroyed  of  a  really  gen- 
uine discussion  and  dialogue  which  I  thought 
was  Important  to  a  democratic  system. 

I  realize  the  administration  has  control  of 
the  Congress — they  can  get  the  votes.  What 
I  object  to  Is  that  they're  getting  the  votes 
on  everything  without  adequate  discussion. 
I  think  that  in  order  for  the  people  to  under- 
stand what's  Involved — I  think  this  war  has 
been  grossly  misrepresented  by  some  of  the 
principal  advocates,  as  to  its  nature  and  Its 
origin.  It's  always  difficult  for  anyone  to 
take  Issue  with  your  goverrmient — your  own 
government.  There's  always  the  Implication 
that  you're  not  a  loyal  citizen.  Of  course 
I  take  the  view  that  the  really  loyal  ones 
will  raise  these  questions  in  the  hope  that 
they  can  be  sure  that  we  don't  follow  false 
policies — that  is.  policies  that  are  not  In  the 
national  Interest — and,  as  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  the  nature  of  our  system  Involved.  I 
thought,  participation  by  cltiaens  and  par- 
ticularly members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  consider  It 
my  duty — and  yet  you're  made  to  feel  that 
In  some  way  you're  a  traitor.  You  know 
that's  true:  there  are  artlclee  to  this  effect. 
Ton  get  the  extreme  articles  such  as  White's 
In  the  Washington  Post.  They  just  mince 
no  words — you're  a  traitor. 

Moat  of  the  columnists — again  with  a  few 
SKoeptions— applaud.   '  They    all    seem     so 
bloodthirsty.     In  this  morning's  papers,  as 
every  day,  tl^re  are  three  or  four  articles  on 
how   many    we    kill — how    we   kill    them — 
whether  we  bum  them  or  whether  we  poison 
them  or  what  we  do  to  them.    They  seem  to 
have  such  a  bloodthirsty  approach  to  this 
matter.     Arent  you  Impressed   with  it?     I 
think  fhPrc  were  four  different  articles  this 
morning  largely  about  the  same  fight  deecrlb- 
teg   how   many   people   we've   klUed — as   if 
this  proves  something,  s«  If  our  objective  in 
life  is  to  kill  people.    I  hadn't  thought  It  was. 
It  reminds  me  of  what  Eric  Promm  calls — 
what  is  It?  •  "Ixjve  of  Death."    There's  a  word 
for  It — "necrophilia." 
MrCoaaocK.  Teeh,  necroptiUla. 
l^cuBiBKr.  Yeah.  neerophUl* — necrophlUst 
people,  I  would  think,  write  these  articles. 
McCoaxicx.  WeU,    now.  .  .  . 
rnmoHT.  Is  that  a  bad  word? 
MoOouncx.  Well.  no.    President  Johnson. 
1  beUere,  has  insisted  that  we  are  a  "padflc" 
country  bMteaUy. 

rvLKUOBT.  You  know  It  makes  me  sort  of 
squirm  when  we  insist  on  this.  I  think  that 
of  course  thert  are  times  when  every  coimtry 
bM  to  flght.  But  to  insist  that  were  "paclflc  " 
now  seems  to  me  to  slightly  tinged  with 
hypocrisy  oc  mij«in<i*T«tA«<tiwg  j  don't 
know  which. 

UaCcmMBX.  WeU,  what  do  you  think  this 
has  done  to  us  in  other  countries?  w«^  it 
anhanced  our  influence? 

VatMmxaBT.  You  know  It  hasn't.  Of  all 
th«  wmrs  we've  ever  been  In.  we  have  less 
rapport  for  this  one  than  any  I  can  think 
**— •oy  International  war.  We  have  prac- 
tlcaUy  no  support  from  any  major  coun- 
toy.  We  have  the  support  of  Australia  and 
N«w  Zealand;  they  are  the  only  countrlaa 
that  yxm  might  say  are  not  our  "client*  ** 
Now.  the  si4>port  at  Kores  and  the  FhUlp- 


plnes   Is   not   evidence   of   approval — ^thatl 
Just  evidence  that.  .  .  . 

McCoaitficK.  Imperial  Colonialism? 
FULBUORT.  That  this  Is  welfare  Imperial- 
ism. 
MOCoBmcK.  Welfare.  .  .  . 
PtTLBUGRT.  We're  paying  them.  We're 
paying  them  to  do  this — and  paying  them 
very  well  Indeed.  But  the  big  countries — 
the  Western  European  countries,  India,  Pak- 
istan. Japan,  they're  close  to  China  and  more 
Intimately  Involved  than  we  are.  They  dont 
approve  of  our  policy— at  least  they  give  no 
tangible  evidence  of  it.  As  far  as  I  know, 
I've  seen  no  important  Intangible  evidence 
even  such  as  approval.  Words  are  cheap. 
They  can  do  that  without  much  lost.  They^ve 
certainly  given  no  tangible  evidence.  And 
rm  not  aware  of  any  algnlflcant  intangible 
evidence  of  approval  of  our  policy. 

McCoBifiCK.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  something 
just  a  little  bit  personal.  What  has  been 
the  reaction  to  your  position.  So  far  at 
least.  It  woxild  seem  your  position  Is  a  ifU- 
norlty  poalUon?  Do  you  feel  it  has  had  ade- 
qua>te  attention?  Do  you  feel  you've  been 
given  a  fair  break?  Wliat  has  been  the  effect 
upon  you  personally? 

Sen.  P'ui.BRiGHT.  If  you  say  mlnc»1ty,  add 
If  you're  speaking  of  the  Senate  or  the  Con- 
gress, you're  quite  right.  I'm  not  sure  that 
my  position's  a  minority  position  In  the 
country.  The  polls  are  very  confusing  on 
this.  The  dissatisfaction  with  present  gov- 
ernment policy  would  Indicate  that  about 
fifty  percent  dont  agree. 

Now,  they  may  have  different  bases  for 
agreeing.  When  one  says  that  people  wish 
to  enlarge  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  I  think  a 
very  large  niunber  of  these  people  who  wish 
to  enlarge  it  do  not  want  to  cause  a  world 
war — not  go  on  and  attack  China.  That  Is 
their  view  of  how  to  stop  It — and  this  is  the 
traditional  way.  It's  an  easier  way  If  you 
oould  do  It.  I  don't  think  they  can  do  It. 
I  don't  think  they  are  doing  it.  And,  I 
dont  think  it  is  morally  supportable  to  go 
ahead  and  make  a  desert  of  this  country  In 
order  to  get  a  settlement — and  It  looks  as 
if  that's  what  they'll  have  to  do  If  they 
pvirsue  this  policy.  So  that's  why  I  favor  a 
compromise. 

Now,  In  the  Congress  there's  no  doubt — 
due  to  the  President's  great  Influence,  In  the 
Senate  at  least,  and  he  Is  a  political  leader 
of  great  stature;  he  was  extremely  effective — 
I  supported  everything,  I  think,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  in  his  domestic  program  and 
he  was  doing  fine.  One  of  the  things  that 
makes  me  saddest  of  all  Is  how  fine  I  thought 
his  start  was  In  the  domestic  field.  I  thin» 
his  concept  of  The  Great  Society  was  a  good 
one.  Moet  of  the  measures  were  good  and 
I  supported  them  and  stlU  do.  We're  sacri- 
ficing that  to  the  war. 

You  know  how  all  of  these  other  programs 
are  being  cut  down.  I  see  it  in  my  own  state 
and  all  over  the  coimtry.  The  war  is  costing 
such  a  sum  that  It's  almost  incomprehensi- 
ble to  people — two  billion  dollars  a  month 
estimated  at  the  present  rate  and  getting 
larger.  I  think  over  five  thousand  casualties 
already — which  Is  an  awful  lot  you  know — 

and  I  mean  deaths — lots  more  casualtiee I 

mean  injuries  and  so  on — but  there  have 
been  over  five  thousand  deaths  and  they're 
increasing.    This  Is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  sad  that  I  dcm't  agree 
with  it.  What  makes  me  saddest  of  all  Lb 
that  the  administration  doesn't  agree  with 
me.  Because  I  feel  that  they  are  on  a  wrong 
track  and  it  could  be  disastrous  to  my  coim- 
try. That's  really  all.  It's  uncomfortable  to 
be  accused  of  not  having  loyalty  to  your 
government  and  so  on.  I  dont  like  to  put  It 
in  those  terms  because  I  think  I'm  as  loyal 
as  anyone.  I  think  this  Is  purely  a  matter  of 
judgment  as  to  a  correct  policy  In  otir  na- 
tional Interest  and  that's  aU  it  Is.    There's 
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nothing  personal  about  It.  They  often  try 
to  make  It  personal.  You've  seen  many  com- 
mentators seek  to  build  up  a  kind  of  personal 
feud.  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  that  at  all. 
I  have  no  feeling  of  a  personal  nature — of 
antagonism — to  the  President.  He  doean't 
wish  to  have  my  advice  now — but.  If  he  did, 
I  woiild  be  willing  to  do  anything  I  could  to 
help  persuade  him  or  to  persuade  others  to 
follow  our  government. 

I  hope  that  we  can  find  a  way  to  get  a  con- 
ference. I  think  the  President  really  means 
It  when  he  says  he  woiild  like  to  stop  the  war. 
Where  we  differ,  I  guess,  is  on  how  you  stop 
the  war.  I  know  it's  traditional  for  big  coim- 
trlee  not  to  back  up,  but  it  Isnt  the  United 
States'  prestige  that  would  suffer.  The 
United  States  Is  too  great  a  country — It"*  too 
powerful — It  does  too  much  for  its  own  dtl- 
sens — it  has  too  great  a  reputation  to  suffer 
any  serious  loss  of  prestige.  The  only  loss  of 
prestige  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  Indlvld- 
irnls  who  have  been  agltaUng  this  problem — 
they  might  lose  some  prestige.  But,  under 
the  old  tradition  of  "The  king  could  do  no 
wrong,"  this  shouldn't  apply  to  the  President. 
The  old  tradition  Is  that  he's  had  bad  advice. 
And  it's  a  very  useful,  practicable  principle 
to  utilise  in  circumstances  of  this  kind  and 
has  proved  Itself  over  the  years  in  many  In- 
stances throughout  history. 

McCoRMicK.  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  we 
took  the  unilateral  Initiative  that  you  rec- 
ommend— stopped  the  bombing?  Supptose 
then  the  Communists  were  still  utterly  im- 
movable?   Then  what? 

Sen.  PD13M0HT.  I  would  follow  what  we 
started  calling  earlier  In  the  year  the  Gavin 
or  Kennan  Theory — what  they  advocated  In 
the  hearings — which  would  be  to  hold  the 
moet  defensible  and  the  best  situations  we 
have  in  Viet  Nam  now — I  mean  around  Sai- 
gon, Da  Nang  and  around  the  coast  where  we 
have  ports — wherever  we  have  a  good  air  base 
that  we  can  service  and  can  defend.  And 
then  we  would  sit  there — and  Instead  of  es- 
calating and  enlarging  the  war  continually 
we  would  hold  thU  and  say  we're  going  to 
stay  here  iintil  you  do  come  to  a  conference 
table. 

This  is  what  I  would  do  rather  than  esca- 
late. I  dont  see  any  final  outcome  of  the  es- 
calation, if  it  keeps  on  and  on  and  they  still 
refuse  to  parley,  except  eventually  engaging 
China.  And  I  must  say  the  chances  then 
would  be  that  Russia  would  be  the  next  one. 
Nobody  can  prove  this.  I  can't  be  sure.  But 
we're  dealing  with  probabilities  and  I  think 
the  probabilities  Involve  such  risks  that  I 
would  like  to  minimize  those  risks.  And  the 
way  to  do  it,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  this  particular  conflict  at  the 
moment.  There  wlU  be  other  conflicts  La 
the  future.  You  cant  pursue  all  these  con- 
flicts to  the  bitter  end.  You'd  just  have  one 
big  war  after  another,  and  I  don't  think  the 
world  can  stand  it,  and  I  don't  think  It  will 
with  nuclear  weapons.  80  that's  the  way  I 
wo\ild  proceed  If  I  had  anything  to  do  with 
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EXPLOITA'nON  OP  PEOPLE 
OVER  65 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
September  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
there  appears  an  article,  entitled  "Let's 
Stop  Exploiting  People  Over  65,"  written 
by  Mr.  Kenneth  O.  Gilmore. 

The  article  points  out  many  interest- 
ing things,  but  the  most  Important  thing 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  inflation  is  hurting 
our  older  people  very  badly.  I  agree 
with  the  author's  observations  on  that 
point  so  wholeheartedly  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  RtcoRo  at  this  point. 


'  Pkoplx    Ovra    65 1 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prii^ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Lrr's    Stop    ExPLonxNo 

(Non. — Crippled  by  l^»flatlon  and  mobi- 
lized by  political  huclite^,  our  older  citizens 
are  the  victims  of  a  ojuel  Great  Society 
hoax.)  j 

(By  Kenneth  Oi  Dllmore) 

"There's  an  old  axiom!  In  politics,"  thun- 
dered Vice  President  HtIbert  H.  HtncPRRST 
to  Democratic  Party  chairmen  after  he  had 
enumerated  a  long  list  of  new  multimillion- 
dollar  measures  passed  by  Oongress :  "  'Let  the 
people  know  what  you've  done  for  them,  and 
they'll  treat  you  right.'     i 

"So  I  caU  upon  each  of:  you,"  he  went  on, 
"to  spread  the  word  fronj  the  biggest  city  to 
the  smallest  town  and  tell  the  people  what 
we've  done  for  them." 

The' exhortation  was  V^k  signal  for  the  re- 
lease of  a  flood  of  words  that  citizens  are 
now  hearing  every  day  albout  the  wondrous 
gifts  poiu-ing  down  upoq  them  from  Wash- 
ington. But  a  look  btblnd  this  buy-off 
strategy  reveals  that  thp  political  speech- 
makers  have  failed  to  mention  one  sobering 
fact:  the  menace  spawnert  by  the  Great  So- 
ciety's gigantic  federal  spjeoding. 

Though  this  menace  endangers  us  all,  it 
holds  particular  peril  fo(r  citizens  over  65. 
Relentlessly  it  shatters  their  dreams,  destroys 
their  dignity  and  bringt  dread  into  their 
Uves.  Systematically  it '  etrips  away  their 
small  flxed  incomes,  undermines  their  in- 
surance protection,  robe  their  savings, 
plunders  their  private  piensions  and  steals 
their  Social  Security  beii^flts.  It  U  infla- 
tion, the  No.  1  enemy  pt  19  million  older 
Americans.  1 

They  never  catch  up:  ponalder  how  the 
mercUess  price  spiral  of  inflation  strikes 
hardest  at  those  who  earn  never  catch  up: 

In  Pennsylvania  a  brlgbt-eyed  80-year-old 
man  confesses  that  he  cainnot  afford  to  live 
much  longer.  "I  thought  I  had  all  the 
savings  I'd  ever  need,  fiat  food  and  rent 
keep  costing  more.  It  yton't  be  too  long 
before  I  run  out  of  monefr,"  he  says.  "That 
worries  me  more  than  dying." 

A  67-year-old  widow  la  Florida  declares: 
"My  Social  Security  berieflts  shrink  every 
time  I  go  to  the  store.     ~ 

concerned  about  the  cost 

has  he  done  to  curb  food  prices? 

A  young  mother  of  three  children  in  Ne- 
braska says,  "Granddad  had  to  move  In 
with  us  because  his  retlBement  money  was 
Just  eaten  away.  It's  breiklng  his  heart  be- 
cause he  is  no  longer  independent.  That's 
more  Important  to  him  ttjian  anything." 

An  85-year-old  woma«  In  Washington, 
D.C.  Is  looking  for  a  $50-a;-month  room  with 
a  hot-plate  because  she  loan  no  longer  af- 
ford to  live  In  a  commercial  hotel.  "My 
savings  have  been  wiped  out  by  high  costs," 
she  says.  "I'm  Just  slldlig  down  into  pov- 
erty." ^^  *^ 

In  Ohio  a  retired  |  barber  exclaims: 
"Doesnt  our  governmeot  in  Washington 
realize  how  badly  it  U  bleeding  those  of  us 
on  flxed  Incomes?"  j 

Such  cases  can  be  multiplied  by  the  mU- 
lions.  They  tell  of  the  tefrlble  penalty  that 
inflation  is  imposing  on  those  who  can 
least  afford  it.  And  what  is  happening  to 
them  should  serve  as  a  frightening  warning 
to  aU.  for  none  of  tis  can  i  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  dally  dilution  of  the  dollar. 

Every  day  3800  Amerlcaais  turn  66.  Only 
then  do  many  suddenly  veallae  that  each 
five  doUars  they  put  {ufde  before  World 
War  n  now  brings  home  [ust  $1.86  in  groc- 
eries. And  what  of  44,6o|x000  citizens  un- 
der 65  with  savings,  and  $$  mUUon  persons 
covered  by  private  pensloh  plans?  If  cosU 
climb  as  they  have  In  the  past,  people  now 
40  years  old  could  at  age  66  pay  $2.10  for 
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The  President  is 
Of  steel — but  what 


a  dozen  oranges,  72  cents  for  a  head  of 
lettuce,  $3.10  for  a  pound  of  round  steak 
and  $5.92  per  pound  of  lamb  chops. 

Or  how  about  the  80  million  persons  who 
forked  over  $9  blUlon  in  Social  Security  taxes 
last  year?  Will  they  someday  find  that,  de- 
spite the  promises  heralding  federal  old-age 
Insurance,  inflation  has  made  a  mockery  of 
this  "protecUon"?  Unless  the  lessons  of  the 
past  quarter-century  are  meaningless,  they 
wUl.  In  1940  the  highest  monthly  payment 
to  a  retired  couple  was  $68.40  per  month. 
Now  It  is  up  to  $152.60  for  that  couple.  Yet 
in  purchasing  power  the  benefit  buys  $1.32 
less  per  month  than  the  much  smaller  pen- 
sion did  26  years  ago  I 

Such  is  the  consequence  of  gigantic  deficit 
spending:  the  resultant  inflation  takes  away 
with  one  hand  what  the  government  so 
grandly  gives  with  the  other.  It  xmquestion- 
ably  means  that  older  citizens  must  receive 
larger  pensions  Just  to  survive.  It  also 
means  higher  levies  on  everyone's  wages. 
And  those  covered  by  expensive  new  benefit 
programs  such  as  Medicare  will  discover  that 
no  plan  guards  their  pocketbooks  against 
growing  market  bills. 

Ponder  this  one  set  of  facts:  More  than 
5,500,000  persons  65  and  over  try  to  exist  on 
$2000  or  far  less  per  year,  and  at  least  60 
percent  of  their  money  goes  for  food.  Yet 
In  a  recent  12-month  period  meat  prices  in 
major  U.S.  cities  jimiped  21  percent,  and  non- 
meat  substitutes  rose  12  percent,  not  to  men- 
tion other  items.  That's  how  our  elderly 
are  victimized,  even  as  the  system  supposedly 
helps  them.  That's  why  they  keep  falling 
behind. 

BXDAZZLED   BT    BENXrACTOBS 

Despite  the  cruel  hoax,  untold  numbers  of 
citizens  over  65  have  been  bedazzled  into 
believing  that  Washington's  money  dispens- 
ers are  their  true  benefactors. 

This  masterful  feat  has  been  achieved  by 
the  mobilization  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
elderly  into  a  gigantic  "pressure"  organiza- 
tion which,  by  the  record  of  its  own  words 
and  actions,  is  actually  little  more  than  a 
political  pawn  of  the  current  administration. 
Called  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, it  parades  as  a  "non-partisan"  group 
and  is  permitted  to  enjoy  tax  exemption,  yet 
works  hand  in  glove  with  one  party,  pimunels 
its  members  with  Great  Society  propaganda 
and  promotes  ever-larger  federal  ventures 
which  too  often  are  not  even  remotely  help- 
ful to  the  elderly. 

Most  slgrnlficantly,  this  nationwide  ap- 
paratus represents  a  cynical  new  grab  for 
the  votes  of  our  older  citizens.  Its  tech- 
niques typify  an  alarming  trend  toward  ex- 
ploiting huge  minority  segments  of  the  U.S. 
population.  How  it  started  and  grew  to 
phenomenal  size  tells  much  about  both  the 
plight  of  our  elderly  and  their  pathetic  vul- 
nerability to  political  opportunists. 

Baiting  the  Trap.  Prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  council,  many  older  people  belonged 
to  some  7000  local  recreational  and  commu- 
nity-service clubs  which  had  approximately 
four  million  members.  What  If  they  could 
be  lured  Into  one  enormous  "action"  net- 
work with  medical-care  legislation  as  the 
bait?  In  1961,  during  a  conference  on  the 
aged  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  labor 
leaders,  welfare  workers,  government  "spe- 
cialists" and  social  scientists  began  hammer- 
ing at  this  seducUve  theme:  Why  not  or- 
ganize the  elderly  and  provide  them  with 
"spokesmen"  to  "articulate"  their  views? 

Some  recent  history  showed  that  it  could 
be  done.  During  the  i960  Presidential  elec- 
tion the  Democrats  bad  put  together  an 
Impressively  effective  Senior  Citizens  t<a 
Kennedy  Committee.  And  the  man  who 
headed  it,  former  Rep.  Alme  J.  Porand.  a 
Democrat  from  Rhode  Island,  had  criss- 
crossed the  nation  making  scores  of  con- 
tacts with  groups  of  the  elderly. 


Thus  It  was  that  on  August  25,  1961.  a 
lengthy  appeal  letter  under  the  heading 
"National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  Health 
Care  Through  Social  Security"  (the  longer 
title  was  later  dropped)  was  mailed  from  a 
hotel  office  on  Capitol  Hill  to  1900  leaders 
of  the  elderly.  The  solicitation,  signed  by 
Forand,  said  that  the  new  coimcll'a  "pri- 
mary pxu-pose"  was  "to  weld -senior  citizens' 
organizations  and  millions  of  individuals 
from  all  over  the  country  into  one  strong 
and  effective  voice  ^Washington." 

The  APL-CIO  swiraV  threw  In  its  support, 
and  imlons  such  as  Walter  Reuther's  United 
Auto  Workers  and  the  United  Steel  Workers 
not  only  provided  leadership  but  brought 
over  thousands  of  their  retired  members  be- 
longing to  senior  citizens'  clubs.  In  less 
than  two  weeks  the  council  claimed  com- 
mitments from  groups  totaling  65,000 
persons. 

Propaganda  Unlimited.  As  the  councU 
batUed  for  Medicare,  it  wielded  all  the  tools 
of  a  well-oiled  pressure  machine.  Speakers' 
bureaus  provided  orators  for  service  clubs, 
church  groups  and  social  gatherings. 
Across  the  nation  thousands  of  rallies  were 
staged.  Detailed  instructions  went  out  on 
how  to  write  Congressmen. 

All  the  while  the  council  posed  as  a  "non- 
partisan" organization  to  ensure  success  of 
its  intensive  membership  drive.  But  this 
was  only  a  facade.  Over  a  four-year  period 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  had 
been  quietly  pumping  thousands  of  dollars 
Into  the  council's  coffers.  During  1962  and 
1963  the  pipeline  fed  in  $45,000,  and  in  the 
next  two  years  $50,000  more  was  "con- 
tributed" to  the  council  kitty.  These  polit- 
ical subsidies  have  never  been  mentioned  In 
the  councU's  monthly  newspaper. 

But  consider  what  has  been  discussed. 
The  coimcll  has  claimed  It  "had  a  hand  in 
ensuring"  that  four  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  "were  rejected 
by  their  constituents"  in  the  1962  and  1964 
elections.  Yet  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's Instructions  specify  that  "participation 
^In  a  political  campaign  on  b«half  of  or  m 
opposition  to  a  candidate  for  public  office 
will  preclude  tax  exemption:' 

By  January  1964  more  than  1700  affilUted 
older  people's  clubs  had  been  signed  up, 
with  a  combined  membership  of  nearly  two 
million  persons.  The  passage  of  Medicare 
legislation  the  following  year  was  a  heady 
experience.  Poxir  of  the  council's  Washing- 
ton headquarters  staff  were  invited  to  fiy  in 
President  Johnson's  aircraft  to  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  for  a  ceremonial  bill-signing.  Not 
long  after,  a  call  went  out  to  members  for 
greater  efforts — because  "many  of  those  In 
positions  of  power  can  only  be  moved  to 
action  when  they  are  jolted  by  mass-mem- 
bership organizations." 

And  now,  with  health  care  on  the  books 
and  membership  growing  by  20  new  affiliate 
clubs  every  month,  the  ooimcU  showed  its 
real  claws. 

Payoff  to  AFL-CIO.  One  huge  lOU  waa 
to  organized  labor.  So  a  first  order  of  busi- 
ness last  fall  was  to  line  up  battalions  of 
older  people  behind  the  big  administration- 
labor  drive  to  have  Congress  repeal  the  rlght- 
to-work  provision  which  permits  workers  to 
hold  jobs  without  belonging  to  a  union. 
Council  President  John  W.  Edelman,  a  for- 
mer lobbyist  for  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
In  Washington,  evangelized  his  two  mlllloa 
members  with  the  gospel  that  repe«l  "\m  an 
essential  step  in  the  construction  of  the 
dl-eat  Society."  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
this  would  benefit  those  who  are  retired. 

Today  the  council  continues  to  fiex  ita 
muscles  on  a  wide  front.  It  publicly  «»"» 
Itself  "a  powerful  political  force"  and  brags 
that  its  officers  are  Invited  to  the  White 
House  "on  many  occasions,  and  their  advice 
is    sought    on    many    nattoiMl    problems." 
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WIoMlng  tt*  blg-menib«nblp  >Uck.  It  ba« 
t%itht\iSly  beaten  th«  Araxaa  for  Prwldentlal 
^wndlng  proposala.  Nothing  U  said,  how- 
eror,  about  the  m<]<tltlon*l  <lebt  and  inflatloa 
that  will  ensue  when  each  big  jMOject  drains 
more  booty  out  of  the  federal  till.  In  fact, 
the  coxincU  has  backed  the  adnUnUtratlon 
on  raising  the  minimum-wage  level — despite 
authoritative  testimony  that  the  consequant 
boost  in  prices  will  hit  the  eiderly  the  hard- 
est. 

Laat  June  the  Oieat  Society  foUowwl  up 
when  council  delegates  met  In  Waahlngton 
for  their  annual  convention.  Buses  took 
them  from  their  Statler  Hilton  headquarten 
to  the  White  House  roee  garden.  There 
President  Johnson  pledged  an  across-the- 
board  Social  Security  increase  for  all  31 
million  beneficiaries.  "I  thank  you  from 
my  heart  for  standing  by  us  over  the  years," 
he  declared. 

Afterward,  at  a  gala  luncheon,  a  council 
official  appealed  for  the  rfteleetloc  of  68 
Democratic  Congressmen  in  ouu'glnal  dis- 
tricts. Then  Vice  President  Humphrey  stood 
up  to  speak.  "I  hope  you  will  work  hard  for 
their  re-election."  he  declared.  "Well  de- 
liver for  you,"  he  promised,  "If  you.  your 
family  and  your  friends  work  tor  the  election 
of  a  solidly  liberal  Congress  next  November." 
Herded  and  Hoodwinked.  Is  this  what  our 
older  citizens  want — to  be  put  on  a  political 
treadmiU  that  keeps  them  panting  in  pursxilt 
of  federal  handouts  so  long  as  they  deliver 
votes  to  their  benefactors  on  election  day? 
Certainly  there  are  millions  who  do  not 
want  to  be  herded  like  animals  into  a  great 
voting  bloc.  Neither  do  they  wish  to  become 
totally  dependent  on  an  ever-enlarging  bu- 
reaucracy. But  so  long  as  inflation  persists, 
tbey  niust  be  extended  larger  beneflts  Just  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  Here's  how 
we  can  help  give  them  a  fair  break : 

Our  bureaucracy  should  stop  pretending 
that  inflation  does  not  really  exist,  especially 
as  it  alfecta  retired  people.  I  have  combed 
through  plies  of  reports  and  studies  on  the 
aged  by  a  variety  of  U.S.  agencies  and  found 
very  little  speciflc  material  about  the  cost-of- 
living  spiral.  A  recent  report  on  the  elderly, 
prepared  for  the  Poverty  Program,  contains 
only  six  words  spedflcally  about  inflation 
burled  in  its  28  pages.  "Researching  infla- 
tion's damages  to  the  aged  steps  on  sensitive 
toes  in  Waahlngton,  so  you  see  very  little 
about  It,"  says  Mabel  Edwards,  a  research 
spedallst  on  old  age  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Tet,  as  Yale  economics  professor  Rich- 
ard R\iggles  has  pointed  out.  expenditures 
for  retired  people  are  usually  for  rent,  prop- 
erty texes.  urban  transportation  and  med- 
ical care — all  of  which  have  risen  even  faster 
than  the  average  of  consumer  prices. 

Our  gigantic  federal  welfare  empire  mvLst 
stop  inflicting  preposterous  double  standards 
on  older  citizens.  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportiuiity  sets  the  overall  poverty  line  at 
•3,000  Income  per  year  and  spends  tax  funds 
to  teach  the  elderly  new  employment  sklUs. 
Tet  simultaneously  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlnistraaon  penalises  older  workers  by  hold- 
ing back  one  dollar  of  beneflts  for  every  two 
dollars  earned  above  •1,800.  Tlius,  those 
^o  otherwise  might  work  their  way  out  of 
poverty  are  thrown  back  Into  It  again  by 
Washington.  ^^     ' 

Our  (^der  citizens  must  be  on  the  alert 
against  those  who  are  eager  to  exploit  them 
for  political  purposes.  The  National  CouncU 
of  Senior  Cltisens  should  certainly  drop  Ite 
"non-partisan"  cover  and  register  as  a  lobby- 
ist for  either  the  APL-CIO  or  the  Democratlo 
Party.  And.  on  the  basis  of  the  coimcil's 
political  activity.  Its  federal  tax  immunity 
should  be  carefully  reviewed,  and  tte  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  should  be  made 
pubnc. 

K  the  Or«*t  Society  continues  to  pursue 
Inflationary  policies,  then  the  adminlstratton 
should  Ue  Social  Security  benefit  Inereases 
(llrecUy  to  price  rises.    Tszpayers  obviously 
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wxnild  have  to  pay  more  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity fund  to  keep  it  solvent — but  at  least 
they  would  know  the  reftl  price  of  fiscal  Ir- 
responsibility. 

We  must  admit  that  there  can  be  no  last- 
ing hope  for  the  elderly  until  inflation,  their 
No.  1  enemy,  is  beaten  back.  This  will  hj^- 
p«n  otily  when  unconditional  war  is  waged 
against  excessive,  extravagant  spending  in 
every  branch  of  our  federal  establishment. 
Otherwise,  new  gifts  will  always  trail  behind 
new  prices.  So  let's  end  this  demoralizing 
exploitation.  Let's  give  our  older  citizens 
present  and  future,  the  greatest  gift  of  all — 
a  stable  dollar. 


StJPREME     CODRT    TO     RULE     ON 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
fall  session  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court 
opens  this  week,  one  of  the  most  his- 
torical and  significant  suits  confronting 
it  will  be  the  presentation  by  13  asso- 
ciated States  of  the  Union  seeking  to 
have  our  antiquated  and  inequitable 
electoral  college  procediu^s  declared 
unconstitutional . 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  news  release  which  I  issued 
from  my  office  on  this  subject  this  after- 
noon for  release  to  tomorrow  morning's 
news  media. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[POT  release  Oct.  6, 1986) 
"The  Pall  Session  of  the  United  Stetes 
Supreme  Court  opening  this  week  has  before 
It  an  unprecedented  suit  on  which  the  deci- 
sion may  remove  from  our  American  presi- 
dential electoral  system  a  cancerous  growth 
which,  if  left  unattended,  has  the  capacity 
to  destroy  the  very  concepts  of  democratic 
rule  upon  which  our  national  body  politic 
was  founded."  Senator  Kaxl  Mundt,  R-SD., 
said  in  a  statement  Issued  frt«n  his  ofllce 
In  Washington  today. 

Senator  Mujtot  said:  "Led  by  Delaware's 
Attorney  Oeneral,  David  P.  Buckson,  acting 
for  his  SUte,  twelve  other  States  have  Joined 
Delaware  as  plaintiffs  In  flllng  a  suit  now 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  call- 
ing upon  it  to  declare  our  obsolete,  unjust, 
and  Inequitable  electoral  college  system  un- 
constitutional In  view  of  the  Court's  earlier 
rulings  insisting  on  the  one-man,  one-vote 
i»ncept  In  the  Alabama  Reapportionment 
Case  and  others.  Clearly,  If  this  concept  is 
Bound  for  the  election  of  Congressmen  and 
legislators,  it  is  equally  sound  and  In  all  con- 
sistency must  also  be  the  constitutionally 
valid  concept  for  electi(Mi  of  President  and 
Vice-President." 

"The  States  Joining  In  this  epochal  and 
unprecedented  suit  before  the  Supreme  Court 
are  as  follows:  Delaware,  South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  Uteh. 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Plorida.  Ar- 
kansas, Kansas,  and  West  Virginia.  It  Is  to 
be  noted  this  list  Includes  both  large  and 
small  stetes,  stetes  with  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  governors,  states  from  every 
area  of  the  country.  I  salute  the  Stete  of 
Delaware  and  Attorney  Oeneral  Buckson  on 
taking  the  lead  in  this  determined  effort  to 
right  a  long  existing  wrong,  and  I  am  espe- 
elaUy  happy  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota 
was  the  sscond  In  the  Union  to  Join  In  thu 
history-making  legal  effort."  Mvtnrt  said. 

MuifDT  added.  "The  single  most  signlflcant 
and  damaging  injustice  m  the  field  of  Civil 
Rights  today  Is  the  fact  that  Indlvldtial  dtt- 
■sn  voters  living  in  the  Stete  of  New  York. 
fcH-  example,  actually  east  more  than  40  votsa 
for  President  as  counted  In  the  electoral  col- 


lege while  equaay  weU-qualifled  and  Intelli- 
gent voters  in  Delaware  have  only  3  such 
votes  and  every  other  State  in  the  Union  ex- 
cept California  suffers  from  a  direct  discrim- 
ination against  ite  individual  voters  because 
of  the  'weighted  formxila'  employed  In  our 
electoral  college  system  by  ito  wlnner-take- 
aU  formula  of  reporting  electoral  votes.  It  Is 
imthlnkable — but  It  U  tragically  true— that 
in  tills  day  and  age  we  should  permit  a  can- 
didate for  President  winning  51%  of  the  vote 
of  any  Stete  to  be  credited  In  the  electoral 
coUege  with  ail  of  the  votes  cast  for  his  op- 
ponent as  weU  as  for  himself  by  a  unit-sys- 
tem of  voting  which  ignores  entirely  the  mi- 
nority votes  and  actually  counte  them  as 
though  they  had  aU  been  cast  for  the  ma- 
jority candidate.  A  serious  injustice  such  as 
this  in  our  electoral  machinery  not  only  dis- 
torte  but  can  ultimately  destroy  the  capacity 
of  this  self-governing  Republic  to  refiect  the 
wishes  of  ite  voters.  It  is  in  fact  ah  elective 
device  which  creates  a  bonanza  for  self-seek- 
ing pressure  groups — but  It  also  provides  a 
dangerous  booby-trap  on  the  road  to  con- 
tinued political  and  economic  stebility." 

Senator  Mondt  of  South  Dakote  has  been  a 
long-time  advocate  of  electoral  college  reform 
and  Is  the  principal  author  of  S.J.  Res.  12,  a 
proposal  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
carrying  12  co-sponsors,  and  proposing  to  re- 
estebllah  In  this  country  the  so-called  Dis- 
trict Plan  of  choosing  members  of  the  elec- 
toral college  and  reporting  votes  for  the 
Presidency  which  was  used  in  the  early  Pres- 
idential elections  of  this  Republic. 
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REVENUE  SHARING  " 
1  Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  August  25,  1966, 
the  lead  editorial,  entitled  "Down'  the 
Drain."  ca^ed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  an  effort  to  help  some  of  oOr  cities 
meet  their  problems  is  not  gettiftg  the 
Job  done,  and  that  evidences  of  waste 
have  made  their  appearence.  The  edi- 
torial calls  for  a  solution  In  the  form  of 
the  Federal  Governflaent  returning  some 
of  the  revenue  to  the  States  and  cities, 
to  enable  them  to  deal  with  their  dUB- 
culties,  which  they  cannot  do  under  the 
present  state  of  our  tax  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

DowK  THx  Drain 
Assume  for  the  moment  the  currently 
fashionable  line  that  the  only  workable  cure 
for  our  cities'  burgeoning  ills  is  a  heavy 
dollop  of  Federal  money.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose could  be  accomplished  with  a  really 
staggering  sum,  say  $100  bllUon? 

Practically  nothing,  apparently.  For.  as 
Senator  Rmicorr  observed  the  other  day,  the 
Federal  Government  has  disbursed  nearly 
that  much — no  one  knows  the  exact  figure, 
but  he  guesses  t96  billion— over  the  past  10 
years.  That  decade  has  been  marked  by 
accelerating  urban  vexations  over  conges- 
tion, crime,  housing,  health,  traffic  and  edu- 
caUon.  and  the  $99  bllUon  doesnt  seem  to 
have  nukde  a  dent. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Rmcorr  raises  the  posslbllltjr 
the  funds  may  simply  have  been  poured 
down  the  drain.  "What  are  we  getting  for 
our  money?"  he  wonders.  "How  effective. 
how  wise— Ineffective  or  unwise — how  stif- 
def sating,  how  bureaucratic  have  we  been?" 

The  Connecticut  Senator's  concern  has 
prompted  him  to  open  an  inquiry  into  exact- 
ly  those  questions.    His  subcommittee  on 


governmental  reorganization  plans  to  spend 
two  years  on  the  subject,  with  an  eye  to  In- 
creasing the  efficiency  ^rtth  which  Federal 
aid  is  distributed.  . 

If  the  inquiry  is  to  a«compUsh  Ite  aim, 
though,  there  are  som4  other  matters  it 
should  consider  as  well.  \  As  a  former  gover- 
nor and  Secretory  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  example,  Mr.  Riwcoff  presum- 
ably does  not  doubt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  a  large  role  In  shaping 
the  destinies  of  the  cltiaa.  Yet  one  of  the 
questions  lils  conunittee  Surely  might  ponder 
is  whether  that  role  has  ^ten  getting  too  big 
too  fast. 

Even  the  present  Welfsre  Secretary.  John 
W.  Gardner,  who  is  surely-  no  foe  of  Federal 
aid  to  cities,  warned  the  oonunlttee  on  that 
score.  "I  think  we  should  be  particularly 
wary,"  he  cautioned,  "of|  the  old  American 
habit  of  spending  a  lot  o<  money  to  stlU  our 
anxieties."  | 

More  and  more  the  ld4a  has  spread  that 
nearly  any  problem,  noi  matter  where  or 
what,  must  have  a  Federal  solution.  Along 
the  way  a  lot  of  people  iseem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  an  old  precept:  hthat  those  on  the 
scene  are  usually  best  ab)9  to  spot  the  pub- 
lic's true  needs  and  best  equipped  to  meet 
them. 

The  eroelon  of  that  prieept  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  general  sapping  of  initiative 
toward  self-help,  both  at  the  city  and  state 
level.  Instead,  mayors  and  governors  devote 
increasing  energy  curryiag  favor  with  the 
pursekeepers  in  Washington  and  devising 
programs  that  will  please  them. 

And  that  can  teke  a  Jot  of  energy,  for 
soUclting  funds  in  Washington  Is  a  complex 
underteking.  There  U  a  t*ofuslon  of  agen- 
des.  all  generating  a  tenfele  of  overlapping 
and  contradictory  programs,  and  the  niunber 
seems  to  be  increasing  aU  the  time.  Unten- 
gUng  the  snarl  would  moan  eliminating  or 
cutting  back  some  of  the  Bgencles,  a  process 
that  clearly  does  not  suit  the  Government's 
present  purposes. 

What's  worse,  money'  flowing  out  of 
Washington  is  invariablsr  meted  out  to 
achieve  political  goals.  In  the  crassest  cases, 
a  so-inclined  Administrataon  and  city  hall 
can  Join  in  a  particularly  insidious  form  of 
"spend  and  elect."  The  massive  amounte  of 
money  Involved  are  certain  to  Itire  those  who 
are  more  concerned  with  Itung  their  pockete 
than  with  improving  cities.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  cash  U  being  handed  out 
by  Federal  planners,  whose  physical  and 
psychological  remoteness  may  make  careful 
spending  difficult. 

But  all  that  aside,  even  the  most  honest 
and  best  intentloned  progjams  are  of  neces- 
slty  wholesale  affairs.  No  Oentral  body,  how- 
ever wise,  could  be  expected  to  devUe  a  single 
program  to  fit  every  need  or  to  fashion  many 
Individual  programs  for  individual  situa- 
tions. 

The  proof  of  that  is  the  paste  that  worries 
Mr.  RmcoFT.  and  the  problem  won't  l>e 
ended  by  a  mere  management  overhaul  in 
Washington.  What's  needed  U  a  firm  deci- 
sion to  keep  the  Federal  managers  wltliln 
their  capabilities.  U  that's  done  it  might 
ease  the  Federal  tax  burden  that  denies  cities 
and  stetes  the  revenue  they  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  put  to  l)ettei!  use  themselves. 

The  trouble,  after  all.  is  not  simply  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  doing 
something  ineptly,  but  that  It  has  been  try- 
ing to  do  too  much  for  too  many  all  at  once. 
U  Senator  Rtsicorr's  hearing  should  happen 
to  come  up  with  that  findii«— and  sell  It  ta 
Congress— It  would  be  taking  a  big  step  toW 
ward  keeping  a  lot  more  oT  the  taxpayers' 
money  from  flowing  down  ithe  drain. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Tying  i^  with  the  same 
subject,  Mr.  President,  life  an  excellent 
article  on  revenue  sharintf  which  appears 
In  the  August  Issue  nf  WatiHng  mftgn»i«y 
written  1^  Mr.  Wnj  O.  OandllU. 


The  article  discusses  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  States,  and  several  plans 
which  have  been  advanced.  I  regret  that 
Mr.  Candills  did  not  see  fit  to  discuss  my 
plan  for  sharing  of  revenue  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  as  embodied  in  S 
8405. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
before  we  reach  the  point  of  an  outright 
percentage  of  the  Federal  revenue  col- 
lections being  returned  to  the  States,  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  Congress  will 
limit  the  uses  to  which  such  revenue  can 
be  put,  and  perhaps,  and  hopefully,  will 
use  the  education  area  as  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority for  that  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  en- 
titled "Revenue  Sharing:  A  Solution  to 
State  Financial  Problems,"  written  by 
Wray  O.  Candills  and  published  In  Bank- 
ing magazine  for  August  1966,  together 
with  my  bill,  S.  3405. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  bill  (S.  3406)  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
[From  Banking  magazine.  August  1966] 
RsvxNtTK  Shaking:   A  Souttion  to  Statk 
Financial  Probuocs 
(By  Wray  O.  Candills) 
(NoTB. — Dr.  Candills  is  ^  economist  with 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  Research 
of  The  American  Bankers  Association.    The 
views  expressed  here  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  necessarily  refiect  those  of  the 
A3.A.  or  other  members  of  ite  staff.) 

The  tremendous  growth  of  stete  and  local 
government  expenditures  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  given  rise  to  demands  for 
Increased  financial  assistence  by  the  Federal 
Government.  These  demands  stem  In  the 
main  from  two  theses:  One  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  revenues  wlU  move  up- 
ward faster  than  Federal  expenditures;  the 
other  is  that  stete  and  local  authorities  are 
somehow  vmable  or  unwUllng  or  both  to 
increase  their  revenues  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  match  their  growing  expenditures. 

Various  proposals  have  been  put  forward 
on  the  ways  and  means  of  achieving  a  better 
equilibrium  between  the  fiscal  poUcies  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand  and 
stete  and  local  authorities  on  the  other.  One 
of  the  most  well-known  proposals  is  attrib- 
uted to  Walter  HeUer.  formerly  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  who  has 
expounded  his  views  in  numerous  articles  and 
lectures.  Joseph  A.  Pechman  of  Brookings 
InsUtuUon  has  also  written  extensively  on 
the  subject  and  has  filled  many  gaps  and 
provided  many  details  to  Mr.  Heller's  original 

Mr.  Heller's  proposal  emanates  in  the  main 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  five  years 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  economic  thinking 
from  the  view  that  the  Government's  role 
should  be  restricted  to  efforte  aimed  at  avoid- 
ing the  extremes  of  a  business  cycle,  to  the 
position  that  would  make  the  Government 
responsible  for  a  sustelned  economic  growth 
at  close  to  capacity  levels.  This  U  what  is 
known  as  the  New  Economics. 

RISINO   EXFENOmntES 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  stete  and  local  governmente  we  see 
that  spending  has  been  growing  recently  at 
an  unprecedented  annual  rate  of  8%  to  9% 
a  year,  much  faster  than  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Total  general  expenditures  Jumped 
nearly  eight-fold  from  M.»-bUllon  In  1944 
to  e69.3-biUion  In  1964.  The  nation's  grow- 
ing economic  affluence  plus  the  fact  that  most 
governmental  services  are  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  stete  and  local  governmente 
nave  generated  an  InercMed  demand   for 
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more,  better,  and  costlier  governmental  serv- 
ices. 

Federal  grante  to  stete  and  local  govern- 
mente have  gone  up  Just  over  ten  times  be- 
tween 1944  and  1964,  and  about  3.4  times 
between  1954  and  1964.  They  amounted  to 
•954.000,000  in  1944.  rose  to  »2 .966. 000. 000  in 
1964  and  to  $10,002,000,000  In  1964.  Taxes 
of  stete  and  local  goverrunente  have  gone 
from  $8,774,000,000  in  1944  to  $47,785,000,000 
m  1964,  an  average  Increase  of  about  $2-bU- 
Uon  a  year.  Stete  and  local  government  debt 
has  also  Jumped  from  a  $17,479,000,000  level 
m  1944  to  $92,222,000,000  in  1964. 

Almost  the  enUre  Increase  in  local  tax  col- 
lections and  44%  of  the  combined  stete-local 
increases  came  from  higher  property  tax  reve- 
nues during  the  1954-1964  period.  New  con- 
struction and  higher  property  values  con- 
tributed substantiaUy  to  the  property  tax 
base  and  tax  rates  were  increased  significant- 
ly, but  In  many  areas  property  rates  are  al- 
ready too  high  and  further  Increases  are 
deemed  to  be  undesirable.  Consumer  texes 
provided  for  33%  of  the  1954-1964  tex  in- 
creases, while  only  10%  came  from  Income 
taxes. 

In  addition,  to  face  the  heavy  demands 
upon  their  budgete.  five  states  from  1952  to 
1964  have  entered  the  general  sales  tax  field 
and  two-thirds  of  the  33  stetes  virlth  general 
sales  taxes  in  1952  raUed  their  rates.  Nine- 
teen states  now  have  3%  sales  tax  rates  and 
eight  stetes  have  rates  In  excess  of  3%  Be- 
tween 1946  and  1963,  14  stetes  Instituted  a 
tax  on  cigarettes,  and  four  stetes  added  an 
Individual  income  tax.  Only  last  spring  26 
governors  asked  for  tex  Increases  of  various 
kinds,  Willie  others  have  warned  their  legis- 
latures that  Increased  texes  are  a  future 
necessity.  Local  governmente  in  several 
stetes  have  moved  into  sales  and  payroll  taxes 
and  the  end  Is  nowhere  In  sight. 

Despite  these  developmente  to  date  stete 
and  local  governmente  will  continue  to  face 
a  wide  variety  of  public  needs  and,  sines 
they  are  not  likely  to  curtoU  their  responal- 
blUtles  and  have  In  many  Instances  reached 
the  limit  in  tax  expansion,  they  will  gradu- 
ally become  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Aa  Walter  HeUer  has  said  repeatedly,  one 
tends  at  the  Federal  level  to  think  of  eco- 
nomic growth  as  generating  revenues  faster 
than  increased  demands  for  expenditures- 
but  at  the  stete  and  local  government  level' 
automaUc  revenue  growth  Is  much  mors 
sluggish  than  in  the  progressive,  income  tax 
oriented  Federal  tax  system.  In  addition 
most  of  the  needs  that  are  assocUted  with 
economic  well-being  tend  to  fall  largely 
within  the  traditional  sphere  of  stete  and 
local  fimctlons  and  responsibilities  For 
example,  educational  facilities  care  for  the 
mentaUy  Ul  and  the  aged,  recreational  facul- 
ties, urban  redevelopment,  local  transporta- 
tion, sanitation,  water  and  air  pollution  ete 
ConsequenUy  at  the  stete  and  local  level' 
unlike  the  Federal  level,  one  thinks  of  eco- 
nomic growth  as  generating  expenditure  de- 
mands faster  than  te?  revenue. 

Furthermore  the  forces  that  generate  the 
Increases  in  stete  and  local  spending  are  ex- 
pected, not  only  to  persist,  but  to  multiply 
In  the  next  few  years.  The  total  population 
and  the  proporUon  of  it  consisting  of  older 
people  and  of  those  living  in  the  relattvely 
costlier  urban  areas  wUl  continue  to  rise. 
The  latest  figures  show  that  in  1964  there 
were  85  persons  under  18  or  over  64  for 
every  100  persons  between  18  aitd  64. 

This  relationship  between  the  most  ex- 
pw»«lve  age  groups  and  the  economlcaUy  pro- 
ductive years  U  called  the  dependency  ntlo 
Having  reached  a  low  of  60  In  1940  the  raUo 
has  been  rising  ever  since  with  Census  Bu- 
reau projections  showing  that  It  will  go  ud 
to  88  in  1980.  AsMtt  from  the  Increase  in 
populaUon  there  U  the  growth  of  the  suburbs 
with    their   continuous    demands   for   new 
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roads,  new  scboola,  new  sewer  systems,  new 
parks,  new  flrebousea. 

HXLLBB-PKCRMAN    PLAN 

To  cope  with  these  Increasing  pressures  for 
funds,  Mr.  Heller  thinks  that  It  would  not  be 
at  all  reasonable  to  rely  less  on  the  progres- 
sive Federal  Income  taxes  while  leaning  erer 
more  heavily  on  regressive  3tate-local  prop- 
erty, sales,  and  excise  taxes.  There  Is  defi- 
nitely more  to  be  said  tof  reliance  on  fiscally 
potent  Income  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing some  of  the  pressures  on  the  weaker  and 
poorer  taxes.  In  consequence,  Mr.  Heller's 
suggestion  Is  that  a  more  generous  allotment 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  states  and  localities 
by  methods  that  will  strengthen  their  inde- 
pendence as  well  as  their  capacity  to  serve 
their  citizens,  would  be  in  order. 

The  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Heller  for 
the  allotment  of  Federal  funds,  although  not 
expounded  In  detail,  would  consist  of  an 
aut(xnatlc  formula  for  sharing  part  of  the 
Income  tax  revenue  with  the  states;  at  first 
It  would  be  some  •2.5-blUlon  with  the 
amount  Increasing  gradually  as  Federal  rev- 
enue increases. 

Joseph  A.  ^echman  came  up  with  a  pro- 
posal of  his  own  recently  which  la  very  simi- 
lar to  that  promulgated  by  Mr.  Heller.  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments,  he  says,  Is  now  given  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  grants  to  support 
specific  types  of  government  service.  Total 
Federal  grants-in-aid  amounted  to  about 
$13-biUlon  in  fiscal  19M,'  and  will  go  to 
nearly  $16-bUllon  In  fiscal  1967. 

The  main  advantage  of  such  specific 
grants  is  that  the  Federal  Qovernment  regu- 
lates the  conditions  under  which  the  funds 
are  spent  and  through  matching  provisions 
It  can  Insure  that  Federally  supported  pro- 
grams receive  state  support  as  well.  Mr. 
Pechnum  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
there  are  many  state-local  services  of  na- 
tional importance  that  cannot  be  appro- 
priately dealt  with  by  specific  grants,  and 
suggests  the  adoption  of  a  general  assistance' 
IMTOgnun  that  would  be  better  fitted  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  and  preferences  <a  states 
and  localities. 

"Hie  question  that  Mr.  Pechman  brings  up 
In  the  search  for  the  development  ot  a 
method  to  aasiire  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  a  dependable  source  of  funds 
that  will  grow  with  their  needs  are  ( 1 )  bow 
should  the  funds  be  allocated  among  the 
states,  and  (2)  what  constraints  should  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Impose  on  the  use  of 
the  funds. 

The  optimum  solution  to  the  first  ques- 
tion would  be  to  allocate  the  fimds  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  for  public  services  and  to 
their  fiscal  capacity.  Since  this  would  be 
<  extremely  difficult,  population  could  be  used 
to  measure  the  relationship  between  need 
and  capacity;  and  since  residents  of  high  In- 
come states  pay  more  Federal  taxes  per  cap- 
It*  than  residents  of  low  Income  states,  dis- 
tribution on  a  per  capita  basis  would  redis- 
tribute reeoiiroes  from  high  to  low  Income 
states.  Poorest  states  could  be  further  as- 
sisted by  reserving  a  part  of  the  Federal 
funds  to  be  distributed  for  the  states  with 
the  lowest  per  ct^ita  income. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  experience 
during  the  last  several  years  IndlcatM  that 
without  central  direction,  state  g9««cia>ents 
do  use  Federal  grants  for  their 
tlal  reqiMrements.  It  could  be  safU,  of  coi 
that  it  is  bad  financial  managsbient  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  glvei  away  funds 
without  at  least  some  supervlaon.  but  this 
could  be  remedied  by  requiring  the  gover- 
nors to  file  statements  showing  the  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  funds  in  detail.  As  guidance 
for  the  development  of  such  plans.  Congress 
might  indicate  the  general  areas  which  It 
regarded  most  urgent,  Including  the  needs 
for  making  funds  avalUbl*  for  local  govern- 
ment sei ilces. 
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JAvna  PLAN 
In  October  1966,  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs 
(R.,  N.Y.)  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
tax-sharing  formula  to  distribute  to  the 
states,  and  through  them  to  local  govern- 
ments, a  portion  of  Federal  tax  revenues. 
Representative  Ogden  R.  R«n>  (R.,  N.Y.)  in- 
troduced Identical  legislation  In  the  House. 
Senator  Javtts  summarizes  the  bill,  which 
actually  implements  the  Heller-Pechman 
plan,  in  the  following  eight  points: 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  trust  fimd  in  which 
1%  of  aggregate  taxable  Income  would  be 
deposited  from  the  Treasury.  beginninK  July 
1,  1967. 

(2)  Payments  from  the  trust  fund  to  the 
states  vmder  the  following  formula:  (a)  80% 
would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion; (b)  20%  of  the  fund  would  be  paid 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  13  states  with  the 
lowest  per  capita  Income. 

(3)  No  state  could  receive  a  total  payment 
for  a  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  12%  of  the  trust 
fund  in  that  year. 

(4)  A  state  may  use  its  allotment  of  funds 
for  programs  in  the  field  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare. 

(6)  To  benefit  from  the  plan,  a  state  must 
file  the  necessary  reports  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

(6)  FaUvire  to  comply  with  the  prescribed 
conditions  would  require  cancellaUon  of  fu- 
ture payments  and  permit  re-allocatlon  of 
the  remainder  of  a  state's  allocation  to  other 
states. 

(7)  The  state  must  distribute  to  its  local 
governments  an  equitable  portion  of  its  allot- 
ment. 

(8)  Appropriations  committees  of  both 
Houses  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  must  conduct  a  complete  study  of 
*iie  operation  of  the  trust  fund  and  provide 
such  legislative  recommendation  as  appro- 
priate. 

Under  the  circumstances  prevalent  today 
and  with  the  resources  available  to  them, 
states  are  unable  to  meet  their  growing  needs 
and  perform  important  functions  conferred 
upon  them  under  our  present  federalistic 
system.  States  and  local  governments  could 
rely  more  heavily  on  the  regressive  property, 
sales,  and  excise  taxes,  or  could  completely 
relinquish  their  functions  to  the  Federal 
Government.  These  solutions  however  would 
be  opposed  by  most  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

ALTKENATX  SOLtmON 

A  tax-sharing  plan,  on  the  other  band, 
would  provide  the  states  with  funds  from 
Income  taxes  and  would  also  take  into 
account  the  \mequal  distribution  of  In- 
come among  the  states.  It  has  been  said 
that  tax  sharing  would  postpone  the  much 
needed  tax  reform  at  the  state  and  local  lev- 
els, however  there  seems  to  be  no  indica- 
tion that  specific  grants  and  matching  funds 
that  are  already  being  disbursed  by  the  Ind- 
eral Government  have  had  any  procrasti- 
nating effect  on  the  taking  of  any  action  in 
relation  to  tax  reforms. 

Another  objection  to  the  HeUer-Pechman 
unconditional  Federal  grants  plan  is  the 
eztstence  of  a  risk  that  the  funds  will  be  mis- 
spent since  they  wUl  be  extended  to  the 
states  with  no  string  or  with  very  few 
strings  attached.  Although  Mr.  Pechman  Is 
not  overly  worried  about  the  necessity  of 
centrally  directing  or  coercing  state  govern- 
ments, both  he  and  Senator  jAvm,  while 
allowing  considerable  flexibility  for  each 
state  to  meet  the  needs  It  considers  most 
urgent,  would  require  the  states  to  use  the 
funds  in  specific  areas  such  as  health,  edu- 
catlon'^and  welfare,  and  would  ask  them  to 
file  statements  to  the  ai^roprlate  Federal 
authorities  showing  the  purpoMs  for  which 
they  plan  to  use  the  funds. 

The  basic  philosophical  objection  to  FMl- 
eral  grants,  that  Is  objection  to  further  con- 


centration of  political  power,  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  position  taken  by  those  critics 
who  are  suspicious  of  the  states  and  ap- 
parently convinced  of  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Mutual  suspicions 
however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
a  clear  understanding  of/the  requirements 
of  an  interdependent  Federal-State  system, 
existing  against  a  background  of  an  ever- 
changing,    modern   economic    world. 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing  of  Federal 
tax  receipts  with  the  States  for  purposes  of 
education 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Tax-Sharing  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  tax-sharing  fund.  The  tax- 
sharing  fund  shall  consist  of  amounts  appro- 
priated to  such  fund  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
tax-sharing  fund,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1968,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount  equal 
to  2  per  centiun  of  the  total  Federal  tax 
collections  received  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  transfer  frcxn  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  tax-sharing  fund  the 
amounts  appropriated  by  subsection  (b). 
Such  transfers  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b).  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  the  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  that  prior  estimates  were 
In  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  transferred. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall.  Muring  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1968.  and  during 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  pay  to  each  State, 
from  amotxnts  appropriated  to  the  tax-shar- 
ing fund  for  the  fiscafyear  In  which  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made,  a  total  amount  equal 
to  the  allotment  of  such  State  in  such  fiscal 
year  computed  under  this  section.  Such 
payments  may  be  made  in  installments  peri- 
odically during  any  fiscal  year,  but  not  leas 
often  than  quarterly. 

(b)  ( 1 )  From  the  total  sum  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  tax-sharing  fund  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  to  each  State  in  such  fiscal 
year  an  amoimt  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  total  siun  as  the  population  of  such 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty, 
inclusive,  bears  to  the  total  population  of 
all  of  the  States  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty,  inclusive.  The  allotment  of  each 
States  in  any  fiscal  year  so  computed  shall  be 
reduced  or  increased  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(2UA)  Each  such  allotment  computed  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  be  increased  In  the 
case  of  those  States  whose  annual  per  capita 
Income  Is  less  than  the  average  annual  per 
capita  Income  of  all  of  the  States  and  shall 
be  reduced  in  the  case  of  thoee  States  whoM 
annual  per  capita  Income  Is  greater  than  the 
average  annual  per  capita  income  of  all  of 
the  States.  The  amount  of  any  such  increase 
or  reduction  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
allotment  ot  any  State  shall  be  computed  by 
multiplying  such  allotment  by  the  percentr- 
age  by  which  the  annual  per  capita  Income 
of  such  State  is  less  or  greater,  as  the  case 
may  be,  than  the  average  annual  per  capita 
laoom«  o<  aU  of  the  States. 

(B)  Each  such  allotment  computed  under 
paracraph  (1)  shaU  be  reduced  in  the  case 
of  those  States  In  whl<;b  tbe  annual  cost  of 
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living  falls  below  the  average  annual  cost  of 
living  of  all  the  States  and  shall  be  increased 
in  the  case  of  those  Stattes  in  which  the  an- 
nual cost  of  living  exceed^  the  average  annual 
eost  of  Uvlng  of  all  of  the  States.  The 
amount  of  any  such  reduction  or  Increase  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  allotment  of  any 
State  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  such 
allotment  by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
aimual  cost  of  living  of  auch  State  falls  be- 
low or  exceeds,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  living  of  all  the  States, 
(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  populaUon  of  a  State  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty  aad  of  all  the  States 
between  the  ages  of  five  Bud  twenty  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  data  aveiUable  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  per  capita  Inoome  of  a  State  and 
of  all  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  Of  the  most  recent 
data  available  from  the  I^tpartment  of  Com- 
merce. I 

(3)  The  cost  of  Uvlng  ^t  a  State  and  of  all 
the  States  shall  be  deter^ned  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor,  rating  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  ' 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  State;  may  vise  paymenta 
frcKn  ite  allotment  in  aqy  fiscal  year  under 
section  3  for  activities,  programs,  and  services 
In  the  field  of  education.  Including  activities, 
programs,  and  services  provided  with  respect 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  voca- 
tional and  technical  schot^s,  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  a  State,  finds  that  such  State  (1)  has 
used  any  amount  of  such  allotment  for  pva- 
posM  not  within  the  scope  of  subsection  (a) , 
or  fi)  has  not  obligated  any  amoimt  of  such 
allotment  within  two  fiscal  years  immediately 
following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  allot- 
ment was  made,  the  Secretary  shall  give  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  subtract,  from  any 
subsequent  allotment  or  allotments  to  such 
State,  a  total  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  or  (2).  The  State 
may,  within  thirty  days  follovrtng  notice  of 
such  intention,  appeal  tihe  decision  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  the  event  of  any  re- 
duction in  the  allotment  of  any  State  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reallot  and  pay  the  amount  of  such 
reduction  to  other  States  In  proportion  to 
the  original  allotment  to  such  States  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  3  for  such  year. 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  In  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
Act  shall  certify  and  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance to  the  Secretary  that  such  State 
will—  I 

(A)  use  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  dlsburaoment  of  and  ac- 


counting for  any  allotment  paid   to  such 
State; 

(B)  make  such  accounting  reporta  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  and  Comptroller  General 
may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  their 
fimctlons  under  this  Act;  and 

(C)  adhere  to  aU  applicable  Federal  laws 
in  connection  with  any  activity,  program, 
or  service  provided  solely  or  in  part  from 
such  allotment. 

(2)  For  piui>oses  of  this  subsection,  the 
provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act 
of  1964  shall  be  deemed  te  be  applicable  to 
any  activity,  program,  or  service  provided 
solely  or  in  part  from  any  allotment  received 
by  a  State  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary, after  giving  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  a  State,  finds  that 
such  State  is  not  In  substantial  compliance 
with  subsection  (a) ,  the  Secretary  shall,  sub- 
ject to  appeal  as  provided  In  subsection  4(b) . 
cancel  any  subsequent  paymenta  to  such 
State  under  this  Act  in  such  fiscal  year  and 
reallot  any  remainder  of  the  allotment  of 
such  State  for  such  fiscal  year  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
menta  to  such  States  imder  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  March 
of  each  year  on  the  operation  of  the  tax- 
sharing  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  on  ite  expected  operation  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  of  the  appropriations  to, 
and  the  dlsbursemente  made  from,  the  tax- 
sharing  fund  dviring  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  an  estimate  of  the  expected  ap- 
propriation to,  and  dlsbursemente  to  be  made 
from  the  tax-sharing  fund  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Sec.  7.  As  tised  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  Includes  any  of  the  several  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  October  6.  1866. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  4,  1966: 

Dn>LOMATTC   SEBVICK 

WlUlam  R.  Rlvkln,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotenUary  of 


the  United  States  of  Amertca  to  the  Republic 
of  Senegal,  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  The  Gambia. 

POSTMASTEHS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

INDIANA 

Loran  B.  McMaster,  Jr.,  Romney,  Ind  In 
place  of  G.  G.  Barker,  retired. 

Edward  P.  Nonnweller, .  Velpen,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  Edna  Russell,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Donald  C.  Roe,  Gardner,  Iowa,  In  place  of 
M.  L.  Swaney,  retired. 

LOtnSIANA 

Clyde  H.  Martin,  Crowley,  La.,  in  place  of 
T.  W.  McGinn,  Jr.,  retired. 

MASSACHTTSETTS 

WlUlam  O.  O'Reilly,  West  Dennis,  Mass.,  In 
place  of  J.  R.  Fisher,  resigned. 

MICHIGAN 

Urban  R.  Whalen.  Big  Rapids.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  G.  A.  Wright,  Jr.,  retired. 

Elanor  L.  Tanner.  Salem.  Mich.,  in  place 
of  J.  A,  Tbomasson,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Charles  D.  Adams,  Auburn.  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  L.  V.  Jones,  retired. 

NEW  TOBK 

Charles  H.  Knox,  Copake,  N.T..  In  place  of 
H.  G.  McGee,  retired. 

John  J.  Lenhart,  Hempstead,  N.T..  In  place 
of  P.  B.  Bertrand,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

James  R.  Jobe,  Chlckasha,  OklA.,  in  plaos 

of  L.  B.  Null,  retired.  J?=T" 

Turner  Q.  Polndexter,  Wilson,  OUa.,  In 
place  of  H.  H.  Puckett.  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lloyd  N.  McCray,  Columbus,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  E.  H.  Blanchard,  retired. 

Ethel  V.  Zoltanl,  Conway.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
A.  A.  Short,  retired. 

TKNNXSSSX 

William  A.  Myers,  Hermitage,  Tenn,  In 
place  of  B.  H.  Parrifih,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Maybelle  J.  Larsen,  Rock  Island,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  W.  L.  Mayes,  Jr.,  deceased. 

WRGUOA 

Mary  W.  Pearson.  Manquln.  Va..  In  place 
of  R.  D.  Mulre,  transferred. 

WASHINGTON 

Sarah  E.  Robblns,  White  Swan.  Wash ,  In 
place  of  B.  B.  Ward,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Emmett  A.  Adler,  Follansbee,  W.  Va..  m 
place  of  J.  L.  McMahon,  retired. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Agricultural  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  ^ERRY 

OP  80T7TB  lUp^OrtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIfftBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Octob^  4,  1966  ^ 

Mr.  BfteRRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul- 
tural imports  during  thp  fiscal  year  1965 
totaled  $4.4  billion,  wItUch  marks  the 
greatest  1-year  Jump  dihce  the  Korean 


war.  The  true  impact  of  these  Imports 
on  the  American  economy  is  being  in- 
vestigated by  a  special  committee  of  the 
House. 

This  1-year  increase  of  12  percent  Is 
belittled  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  claims  that  our  exports  far 
surpass  our  Imports  and  therefore  we  are 
enjoying  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out.  however. 

While  we  do  have  an  export  trade  of 
$6  billion  a  year,  more  than  $1.6  billion 
Is  given  away  under  Public  Law  480.  and 
another  $42  million  under  Public  Law 


665.  More  than  $1  billion  of  the  remain- 
ing amoimt  receives  export  payments  of 
some  kind.  Therefore,  the  true  amount 
of  our  export  trade  which  is  in  commer- 
cial sales  for  dollars  is  actually  about  $1 
billion  less  than  the  amount  which  we 
Import.  We  have  an  agricultural  trade 
deficit  in  fact,  despite  the  claims  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  year, 
the  Influx  is  being  led  by  beef  imports, 
up  more  than  100  million  pounds  so  far 
this  year  over  the  1965  level. 

This  policy  is  growing  more  costly  to 
the  American  producer  each  day. 
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FiM  lalrodKes  Bill  To  Gm  EdKatioa- 
SetUaf  Brea^wiBMrs  mm  lM«ae  Tax 
BrMk 


October  4,  1966 


KXTEseaos  op  REIiCARBS 
HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 


IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  BXPRSBENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  4,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  permit  a 
taxpayer  with  children  who  Is  a  full-time 
student  to  deduct  the  cost  of  tuition  paid 
to  an  educational  institution  or  a  voca- 
tional schooL 

I  believe  In  aiding  educatlcm  without 
Imposing  Federal  controls  over  education. 
Recently,  I  exposed  the  administration's 
Equal  Educational  On>ortunlty  Act  of 
1967  which  proposes  to  subsidize  educa- 
tion, but  at  the  cost  of  extreme  Federal 
control.  I  believe  In  local  control  of 
schools. 

Ilierefore,  I  am  proposing  a  measure  to 
subsidize  our  schools  and  colleges  by  sub- 
sidizing our  students.  Under  my  bill,  any 
taxpayer  with  two  or  more  dependents 
wiK>  is  a  full-time  student,  in  daytime  or 
evening,  at  a  educational  or  vocational 
Institution,  would  be  permitted  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  his  tuition  from  his  taxable 
InocHne.  At  present,  only  those  educa- 
tkNial  expenses  which  are  necessary  for 
one  to  keep  a  Job  are  deductible.    This 


puts  a  premium  on  the  status  quo.  I 
.believe  we  ought  to  put  a  pren^n  on 
progress,  educational  and  otherwise  My 
bill  would  give  a  tax  break  to  the  family 
man  or  woman  who  is  studying  long,  hard 
hours,  often  while  holding  down  a  Job,  to 
get  ahead. 

If  the  Government  8]}ent  more  tJrr^t^ 
helping  those  who  help  themselves  in- 
stead of  coddling  those  who  sneer  at  pull- 
ing themselves  up  by  their  own  boot- 
8trfM>s,  the  country  would  be  hetto:  off. 


Sidate  to  the  Repablk  of  Goiaear-Eif  bth 
ADBhrcrtarj  of  ladependcBce 

EZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF  NIW  TOBX 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  4.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 2  the  people  of  Guinea  celebrated 
their  eighth  anniversary  as  an  Independ- 
ent state.  I  take  this  (vportunlty  to  ex- 
tend warmest  greetings  to  His  Excellency 
Ahmed  Sekou  Toure.  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Guinea;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Karln  Bangoura.  Guinea's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Declining  the  French  bid  to  Join  the 
community  of  statM  comprising  France 


and  her  African  colonies,  the  leadership 
of  Guinea  urged  its  people  to  vote  for 
Independence.  By  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, the  people  supported  the  leader- 
liBp,  and  since  1968  Guinea  has  been 
tolling  along  the  path  toward  economic 
and  social  progress. 

The  Guinean  experience  has  not  been 
an  easy  one.  Problems  derived  largely 
from  lack  of  trained  and  experienced 
manpower,  compoimded  by  shortages  of 
funds  and  misunderstandings  with  for- 
eign businessmen,  were  but  a  few  of  the 
difflculties  which  the  new  state  con- 
fronted. However,  In  this  year  of  1966 
the  people  of  Guinea  can  look  back  on 
some  of  these  experiences  and  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  been 
overcome.  TTiey  can  point  to  economic 
resources  which  make  their  country 
potentially  one  of  the  wealthiest  coun- 
tries on  the  continent.  They  can  point  to 
a  vibrant  and  dedicated  people  deter- 
mined to  make  Guinea's  natural  re- 
sources lead  the  way  to  a  modem  and 
strong  Guinea. 

Long  an  advocate  of  African  unity  and 
opposed  to  any  form  of  colonialism. 
Guinea  has  been  an  outspoken  leader  in 
espousing  African  nationalism  and  Iden- 
tity. This  has  sometimes  resulted  In  In- 
tra-Af rican  difficulties,  but  Africa  Is  well 
experienced  In  the  give  and  take  of  in- 
ternational politics. 

As  the  people  of  Guinea  enter  a  new 
year  of  Independence,  I  wish  them  well 
In  their  quest  for  the  good  life. 


